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SENATE 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father:  For  this  sacramen- 
tal moment,  closing  the  doors  to  a  noisy 
world  full  of  terror  and  alarm,  we  enter 
this  pavilion  of  quietness  and  peace,  to 
acknowledge  our  utter  dependence  upon 
Thee— Thou  who  hast  made  us  in  Thy 
image  and  for  Thyself. 

Forgive  us  for  smug  satisfaction  with 
ourselves  and  for  our  cynical  contempt 
of  others.  Purge  our  minds  of  prejudices 
out  of  which  we  make  walls  separating 
us  from  our  fellow  man.  Cleanse  our 
hearts  of  the  uncleanness  which  blinds 
our  eyes  to  the  splendor  of  spiritual  veri- 
ties— for  we  know  that  it  is  only  the  pure 
in  heart  who  can  see  Thee. 

So  may  we  be  more  worthy  to  belong 
to  the  one  great  family  of  Thy  children 
and  to  take  our  place  at  the  common 
table  of  humanity  where  the  bread  of 
fellowship  is  broken  and  the  wine  of 
sacrifice  is  shared. 

And  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On.  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
mianimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  18,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  March  17,  1964: 

S.  1561.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove 
certain  Inequities  In  the  application  of  such 
act,  to  Improve  the  administration  thereof, 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  and 

S.  2455.  An  act  to  amend  fvirther  the  Peace 
CJorps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended. 
On  March  18,  1964: 

8.  1964.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
CJolumbla  Trafflc  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  fee  charged  for  learners'  permits. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  250) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  > 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  the 
development  of  a  nation  is  neither  the 
amount  nor  the  nature  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. It  is  the  will  and  commitment 
of  the  government  and  people  directly 
involved. 

To  those  nations  which  do  commit 
themselves  to  progress  under  freedom, 
help  from  us  and  from  others  can  pro- 
vide the  margin  of  difference  between 
failure  and  success. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  mes- 
sage express  our  self-interest  at  the 
same  time  that  they  proclaim  our  na- 
tional ideals. 

We  will  be  laying  up  a  harvest  of  woe 
for  us  and  our  children  if  we  shrink 
from  the  task  of  grappling  in  the  world 
community  with  poverty  and  ignorance. 

These  are  the  grim  recruiting  ser- 
geants of  communism. 

They  flourish  wherever  we  falter.  If 
we  default  on  our  obligations,  commu- 
nism will  expand  its  ambitions. 

That  is  the  stem  equation  which  dom- 
inates our  age,  and  from  which  there 
can  be  no  escape  In  logic  or  in  honor. 

NO    WASTE,   NO   EBTBKAT 

It  is  against  our  national  interest  to 
tolerate  waste  or  ineflQciency  or  extrava- 
gance in  any  of  these  progrsuns.  But  it 
is  equally  repugnant  to  our  national  in- 
terest to  retreat  from  our  obligations 
and  commitments  while  freedom  re- 
mains under  siege. 

We  recognize  that  the  United  States 
-  cannot  and  should  not  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  these  programs  alone. 

Other  nations  are  needed  in  this  en- 
terprise of  mutual  help.  Encouraging 
signs  exist  that  the  process  of  sharing 
the  burden  is  steadily  growing. 

The  best  way  for  the  United  States  to 
stimulate  this  growth  and  to  broaden 
this  partnership  in  freedom  is  to  make 
our  own  example  an  incentive  to  our 
friends  and  allies. 

We  need  the  assurance  of  stability  and 
progress  in  a  world  restless  with  many 
dangers  and  anxieties. 

PRUDENT    AND    BBBPONSIBLE    PBOORAUS 

In  this  program  we  do  not  seek  to 
cover  the  whole  world.  Aid  on  a  world- 
wide scale  Is  no  part  of  our  purpose. 
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We  seek  instead,  through  prudent  and 
responsible  programs,  to  help  carefully 
selected  coimtries  whose  survival  in  free- 
dom is  essential — and  whose  collapse 
would  bring  new  opportunities  for  Com- 
munist expansion. 

There  are  no  easy  victories  In  this 
campaign.  But  there  can  be  sudden 
disasters.  We  cannot  ask  for  a  reprieve 
from  responsibility  while  freedom  is  in 
danger.  The  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  require  us  to  stay  in  the  battle. 
We  dare  not  desert. 

Economic  and  military  assistance, 
used  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way,  can  provide  indispensable  help  to 
our  foreign  policy  in  enabling  the  United 
States  to  influence  events  instead  of 
merely  reacting  to  them.  By  commit- 
ting a  small  part  of  our  resources  before 
crises  actually  occur,  we  reduce  the  dan- 
ger and  frequency  of  those  crises. 

Our  foresight  becomes  a  shield  against 
misfortune. 

The  recommendations  contained  in 
this  program  for  flscal  year  1965  are  de- 
signed to  move  the  aid  program  in  that 
direction. 

They  reflect  views  and  experience  of 
the  Congress,  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  of  informed  private  citizens. 

FTVE    FTTNDAMXNTAL    CONCEPTS    TOR    A    ST7CCX88- 
TtTL    PBOGKAM 

First.  The  request  for  funds  must  be 
realistic. 

For  economic  assistance,  new  authori- 
zations of  $917  million  for  fiscal  1965 
are  recommended.  Speciflcally,  I  rec- 
ommend $335  million  for  supporting  as- 
sistance, $225  million  for  technical  co- 
operation, $134  million  for  contributions 
to  international  organizations,  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  President's  contingency 
fimd,  and  $73  million  for  administrative 
and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

For  military  assistance,  TTecc«nmend 
that  the  Congress  provide  a  continuing 
authorization,  subject  to  an  annual  re- 
view of  each  year's  proposals  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees  in  both  Houses. 

For  fiscal  1965, 1  recommend  no  addi> 
tional  authorizations  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  or  for  development  lending  as- 
sistance in  Asia  or  Africa.  Existing  au- 
thorizations for  these  progrsims  are  ade- 
quate. 

The  appropriations  recommended  for 
flscal  1965  total  $1  billion  for  military  as- 
sistance and  $2.4  billion  for  economic  as- 
sistance. 

In  fiscal  1964,  the  initial  request  was 
$4.9  billion,  later  reduced  to  $4.5  billion. 

This  flscal  year,  the  request  of  $3.4 
billion  is  $1.1  billion  less  than  last  year's 
request,  although  about  the  same  as  was 
available  last  year,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  imexpended  balance  from  the 
year  before. 
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Moreover,  more  than  80  percent  of  aiii 
funds  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States . 
The  impact  of  the  program  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  v/ill  be  less  than  eve  r 
before. 

INSUBAWCK     TO     AVOID     COMMITTING     AMERICA* 
MEN    TO    WAR 

These  requests  reflect  a  determinatio  i 
to  continue  to  improve  the  aid  prograri 
both  in  concept  and  administration.  The 
overall  request  represents  a  great  deal  c  f 
money— but  it  is  an  amount  which  we 
should,  in  all  prudence,  provide  to  serve 
essential  U.S.  interests  and  commitments 
throughout  the  world. 

More  than  1  million  American  men  in 
uniform  are  now  stationed  outside  the 
United  States.  As  insvirance  to  avoid 
involving  them  and  the  Nation  in  a  ma  - 
jor  conflict,  we  propose  to  spend  throug  i 
aid  programs  less  than  4  cents  out  cf 
every  tax  dollar. 

If  there  is  any  alternative  insurance 
against  war.  it  might  be  found  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget.  But  that 
would  require  not  only  many  tunes  moie 
than  $3.4  billion,  for  a  military  budget 
which  ah-eady  takes  more  than  50  cen  -s 
out  of  every  tax  dollar,  but  also  a  ser- 
eralfold  increase  in  our  own  militaiy 
manpower. 

The  foreign  assistance  requested  wii 

provide :  i 

The  crucial  assistance  we  have  pro 
Ised  the  people  of  Lat"  America  who  a 
committed  to  programs  of  economic  a^ 
social  progress. 

Continued   economic   development 
India,  Palcistan.  and  Turkey  under  t 
major    international    aid-consortia 
which  we  are  a  party. 

The  U.S.  share  of  voli^tary  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  technidal 
cooperation  programs  and  to  such  spe- 
cial international  programs  as  the  wofk 
of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fuijd, 
and  the  development  of  the  Indus  Basjn. 

Funds  to  meet  our  commitments  |to 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Korea,  and  lor  the  other  obh^- 
tions  we  have  undertaken  in  Asia  a^d 

Second.  The  funds  I  am  requesting 
will  be  concentrated  where  they  ^U 
produce  the  best  results,  and  speed  'Jie 
transition  from  U.S.  assistance  to  self- 
support  wherever  possible. 

Two-thirds  of  the  proposed  military 
assistance  will  go  to  11  nations  along  tihe 
periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  from 
Greece  and  Turkey  through  Thailabid 
and  Vietnam  to  the  Republic  of  China 
and  Korea.  These  funds  are  a  key  |  to 
the  maintenance  of  over  3.5  million  n>en 
under  arms,  raised  and  supported  I  in 
large  measure  by  the  countries  receiving 
the  assistance.  [ 

The  need  for  supporting  assistance — 
funds  used  primarily  in  countries  facing 
defense  or  security  emergencies— Will 
continue  to  be  reduced.  Fourteen  co^m- 
tries  which  received  supporting  assist- 
ance 3  years  ago  will  receive  none  in  ps- 
cal  year  1965.  I 

Four-fifths  of  the  present  request  imi 
go  to  four  countries:  Korea,  Vietnim, 
Laos,  and  Jordan. 


Two-thirds  of  the  development  lend- 
ing proposed  for  fiscal  1965 — including 
Alliance  for  Progress  lending — will  be 
concentrated  in  six  countries:  Chile, 
Colombia,  Nigeria,  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
and  India. 

Funds  for  educational  and  technical 
cooperation — to  help  start  schools, 
health  centers,  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  credit  services,  and  dozens  of 
other  institutions — are  not  concentrated 
in  a  few  countries.  But  they  will  be  used 
for  selected  projects  to  raise  the  ability 
of  less  fortunate  peoples  to  meet  their 
own  needs.  To  carry  out  these  projects 
we  are  seeking  the  best  personnel  avail- 
able in  the  United  States — in  private 
agencies,  in  universities,  in  State  and 
local  governments,  and  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

Wherever  possible,  we  will  speed  up 
the  transition  from  reliance  on  aid  to 
self-support. 

In  17  nations,  the  transition  has  been 
completed  and  economic  aid  has  ended. 
Fourteen  countries  are  approaching  the 
point  where  soft  economic  loans  and 
grants  will  no  longer  be  needed.  New 
funds  for  military  equipment  grants  are 
being  requested  for  seven  fewer  countries 
for  fiscal  1965  than  for  the'present  year. 
Third.  We  must  do  more  to  utilize  pri- 
vate initiative  in  the  United  States — 
and  in  the  developing  countries — to 
promote  economic  development  abroad. 
During  the  past  year: 
The  first  new  houses  financed  by  U.S. 
private  funds  protected  by  AID  guaran- 
tees were  completed  in  Lima,  Peru. 

The  first  rural  electrification  surveys, 
conducted  by  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  vmder  contract 
to  AID,  were  completed  and  the  first 
rural  electrification  loan— in  Nica- 
ragua— was  approved. 

The  first  arrangement  linking  the  pub- 
lic and  private  resources  of  one  of  our 
States  to  a  developing  covmtry  was  es- 
tablished between  California  and  Chile. 
This  effort  must  be  expanded. 
Accordingly,  we  are  encouraging  the 
establishment   of  an  Executive  Service 
Corps.    It  will  provide  American  busi- 
nessmen with  an  opportunity  to  furnish, 
on  request,  technical  and  managerial  ad- 
vice to  businessmen  in  developing  coun- 
tries. ,.  ^, 
During  the  present  year,  the  possibil- 
ities for  mobilizing  increased  private  re- 
sources for  the  development  task  will  be 
developed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  estab- 
lished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of  1963. 

In  this  connection,  two  specific  legis- 
lative steps  are  recommended: 

First,  legislation  to  provide  a  special 
tax  credit  for  private  investment  by  U.S. 
businessmen  in  less  developed  countries: 
second,  additional  authority  for  a  final 
installment  of  the  pUot  program  of  guar- 
anteeing private  U.S.  housing  invest- 
ments in  Latin  America. 

Fourth.  We  will  continue  to  seek 
greater  international  participation  in  aid. 

Other  free  world  industrial  countries 
have  increased  their  aid  commitments 
since  the  early  1950's.  There  are  indi- 
cations  that   further  increases   are  In 


store.    Canada  recently  announced  that 
it  expects  to  increase  its  aid  expenditures 
by  50  percent  next  year.    A  1963  British 
white  paper  and  a  French  ofiBcial  report 
published  in  January  1964  point  m  the 
same  direction.    Other  nations  have  re- 
duced interest  rates  and  extended  ma- 
turities on  loans  to  developing  countries. 
Of  major  importance  in  this  effort  are 
the  operations  of  the  International  De- 
velopment    Association.       Under     the 
agreement  for  replenishing  the  resources 
of  this  Association,  which  is  now  before 
the  Congress  for  approval,  other  coun- 
tries will  put  up  more  than  $1.40  for 
every  dollar  the  United  States  provides 
to  finance  on  easy  terms  development 
projects  certified  as  sound  by  the  World 
Bank— projects    which    the    developing 
countries  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  on 
regular  commercial  terms.    This  is  in- 
ternational sharing  in  the  aid  effort  at 
its  best.    For  to  the  extent  we  furnish 
fimds  to  IDA.  and  they  are  augmented 
by  the  contributions  of  others,  the  needs 
of  developing  countries  are  met,  thus 
reducing  the  amounts  required  for  our 
own  bilateral  aid  programs. 

Under  the  program  before  you  the 
United  States  would  be  authorized  to 
contribute  $312  million  over  a  3-year 
period.  Against  this  otlier  countries  have 
pledged  $438  million  which  will  be  lost  ^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  U.S.  contribution. 
Action  is  needed  now  so  that  the  Associa- 
tion may  continue  to  undertake  new 
projects  even  though  the  first  appropria- 
tion will  not  be  required  until  fiscal  year 
1966. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  UJ3. 
participation  in  this  continued  IDA  sub- 
scription. ""^^ 

Fifth.  Let  us  insist  on  steadily  increas- 
ing efficiency  in  assistance  operations. 

After  careful  study,  I  have  decided  to 
continue  the  basic  organization  otaid 
operations,  established  after  intensive 
review  in  1961.  Economic  assistance 
operations  will  continue  to  be  centered 
in  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, military  assistance  operations  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Both  will 
be  subject  to  firm  foreign  policy  gxiid- 
ance  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

STEPS    TO    INCREASE    ETFICIENCT    OF    AID 

One  officer,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Mann,  has  been  assigned  firm 
policy  control  over  all  aspects  of  our 
activities  in  Latin  America. 

Full  support  will  be  given  to  the  newly 
created  Inter-American  Alliance  for 
Progress  Committee  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  aspect  of  partnership  in 
the  Alliance. 

The  AID  Administrator  has  instruc- 
tions to  embark  on  a  major  program  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  staff — and  to 
reduce  the  total  number  of  AID  em- 
ployees by  1.200  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1965. 

The  AID  Administrator  has  been  di- 
rected to  continue  to  consolidate  AID 
missions  with  U.S.  embassies  and,  where- 
ever  possible,  to  eliminate  altogether 
separate  AID  field  missions. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  di- 
rected to  continue  to  make  substantial 
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reductions  in  the  number  of  personnel 
assigned  to  military  assistance  groups 
and  missions. 

In  this  connection.  I  recommend  two 
specific  legislative  steps: 

First.  Legislation  to  provide  the  AID 
Administrator  with  authority  to  termi- 
nate a  limited  number  of  supervisory  and 
policymaking  employees  notwlths'^nding 
other  provisions  of  law.  and  to  ej^end 
the  existing  Foreign  Service  "selection 
out"  authority  to  other  personnel. 

This  is  essential  if  the  Administrator 
is  to  carry  out  my  desire — and  that  of  the 
Congress — that  he  improve  the  quality  of 
the  AID  staff,  and  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  its  total  size. 

Second.  Legislation    to    permit    out- 
standing U.S.  representation  on  the  In-  < 
ter-American  Alliance  for  Progress  Com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  Ambassa- 
dor Teodoro  Moscoso. 

Finally,  1  am  appointing  a  general  Ad- 
visory Committee,  as  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Cooper  and  others,  on  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  problems. 
It  will  be  composed  of  distinguished  pri- 
vate citizens  with  varied  backgrounds 
and  will  serve  as  a  continuing  source  of 
counsel  to  me.  In  addition  to  its  general 
responsibility  the  Committee  will  exam- 
ine aid  programs  in  individual  countries. 
These  reviews  will  be  made  by  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  augmented  as 
necessary  by  additional  persons.  I  would 
hope  that  at  least  four  or  five  country 
reviews,  including  two  or  three  in  Latin 
America,  will  be  completed  in  the  present 
year. 

A     PROGRAM     TO     STRENGTHEN     THE     FAMILY     OP 
THE    FREE 

I  am  convinced  this  program  will  en- 
able the  United  States  to  live  in  a  tur- 
bulent world  with  a  greater  measure  of 
safety  and  of  honor. 

There  is  in  our  heart  the  larger  and 
nobler  hope  of  strengthening  the  family 
of  the  free,  quite  apart  from  our  duty  to 
disappoint  the  evil  designs  of  the  enemies 
of  freedom. 

^  We  wish  to  build  a  world  in  which 
the  weak  can  walk  without  fear  and  in 
which  even  the  smallest  nation  can  work 
out  its  own  destiny  without  the  danger 
of  violence  and  aggression. 

This  program,  based  on  the  principle 
oprtuitual  help,  can  make  an  essential 
irontribution  to  these  purposes  and  ob- 
/jectives  which  have  guided  our  Nation 
across  the  difficulties  of  these  dangerous 
years. 

I  recommend  this  program  to  the 
judgment  and  the  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  belief  that  it  will  enlarge 
the  strength  of  the  free  world,  aid  in 
frustrating  the  ambitions  of  Communist 
imperialism,  reduce  the  hazards  of  wide- 
spread confiict,  and  support  the  moral 
commitment  of  freemen  everywhere  to 
work  for  a  just  and'  peaceful  world. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  19. 1964. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


i 


House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Gatzopl  Overbeck  and  Mary  Gatzopoulos 
Overbeck; 

H.R.  1435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leon 
Llanos: 

H.R.  1439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loanna 
Ganas; 

H.R.  1440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Alvarado  de  Corpus; 

H.R.  1500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
An  Fu  Wang  Lee; 

H.R.2215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  A. 
Rolfe,  Jr.; 

H.R.  2229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Adler; 

H.R.  3646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Liu  Brooks,  Jackie  Lee  Brooks,  and  Tony 
Tsui  Brooks; 

H.R.3654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Armano;  • 

HJl.4871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glen  C. 
Deits  and  others; 

H.R.  5416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene  N. 
Halklas; 

H.R.  5514.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public  lands  In 
t^e  State  of  Arizona; 

HJl.  6034.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Johnston; 

HJl.6133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Carmen  Rloja  and  child,  Paloma  Menchaca 
Rioja; 

HJl.  6473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Loward  D.  Sparks; 

H.R.  6587.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
Boulder  County,  Colo.,  to  W.  F.  Stover; 

H.R.  6837.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleonora  Vasconl  (nee  Trentanove) ; 

H.R.  6883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Eileen  G.  Foster; 

H.R.  7346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service; 

H.R.  8201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Jack  J.  Shea,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H.R.  8348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Faye  E.  Rxissell  Lopez; 

HH.  8469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sallm 
Akyol; 

HH.  8532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  D. 
Beran; 

H.R.  8936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
M.  Dalton; 

H.R.  9573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang 
Stresemann; 

H.R.  9678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  Geyer; 

H.R.  10078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
N.  Shepherdson; 

HJl.  10300.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10433.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1965,   and   for   other   piu-poses. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  614.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
perman^t  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes  at  Cochltl  Reservoir  from 
the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  tAe  Colorado 
River  storage  project;  l^j^ 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District; 


S.  1445.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Archie  L. 
Dickson,  Jr.; 

HJl.  2189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department; 

H.R.  2724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Slegel; 

H.R.4681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  A.  McQualg; 

H.R.  5584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ransom  C.  Aplin; 

HJl.  6748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  J.  D. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Inc.;  and 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
A.  Jeffers  and  Francis  H.  Lelk. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Gatzopl  Overbeck  and  Mary  Gatzopoulos 
Overbeck; 

H.R.  1435.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leon 
Llanos; 

H.R.  1439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loonna 
Ganas; 

H.R.  1440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Alvarado  de  Corpus; 

H.R.  1500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
An  Pu  Wang  Lee; 

H.R.  2215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  A. 
Rolfe,  Jr.; 

H.R.  2229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loula 
Adler; 

H.R.  3646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Liu  Brooks,  Jackie  Lee  Brooks,  and  Tony 
Tsui  Brooks; 

H.R.  3654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Armano; 

HJl.  4871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glen  C. 
Delts  and  others; 

H.R.  5416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene  N. 
Halklas; 

H.R.  6034.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Johnston; 

HJl.  6133.  An-  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Carmen  RloJa  and  chUd.  Paloma  Menchaca 
Rloja; 

H.R.  6473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Loward  D.  Sparks; 

H.R.  6837.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleonora  Vasconl    (nee  Trentanove) ; 

H.R.  6883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Eileen  G.  Foster; 

H.R.  7346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service; 

H.R.  8201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Jack  J.  Shea,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H.R.  8348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Faye  E.  Russell  Lopez; 

H.R.  8469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Sallm  Akyol; 

H.R.  8532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  D. 
Beran; 

H.R.  8936.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
M.  Dalton; 

H.R.  9573.  An  act  for  the  rellet  of  Wolfgang 
Stresemann; 

-    H.R.  9678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  Geyer;  and 

H.R.  10078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
N.  Shepherdson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5514.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public  lands 
In  the  State  of  Arizona;  and 

H.R.  6587.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
Boulder  County,  Colo.,  to  W.  F.  Stover;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10300.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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HR.  10433.  An  act  making  appropriation^ 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re  ■ 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endlni; 
June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  t^ 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


March  19 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  bte 
the  usual  morning  hour,  with  statement^ 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderec . 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem|- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follo^ 
ing  letters,  which  were  referred  as  ind 
cated : 
Amendment  or  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  dr 

1950,  Relating  to  Provision  op  Shelter 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defen^ 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  shelter 
In  Federal  structures,  to  authorize  payment 
toward  the  construction  or  modification  if 
approved  public  shelter  space,  and  for  othfr 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  10,  United  States  Cor 
Relating  to  Disposal  of  PSrsonal  EFFECts 
of  Certain  Persons  Who  Die  in  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porc(B, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatlc 
to  amend  title   10,  United   States  Code, 
authorize  oCBcers  detailed  for  the  purpose 
dispose  of  the  personal  effects  of  certain  pet 
sons  who  die  while  serving  with,  employad 
by,  or  £iccompan3nng  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
outside  the  United  States   (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Arm{ 
Services. 

Report  of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of'the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  For  el 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  ttte 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  CoiA- 
mlsslon,  for  the  6-month  period  end^d 
December  31,  1962  (with  an  accompanylig 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ReL 
tlons. 


i: 


Report  on  Unnecessary  Cost  to  the  GoI 

ERNMENT     IN      LEASING     OF     CERTAIN     ELE:- 

TRONIC  Data  Processing  Systems 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  >f 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  cost  to  t^e 
Government  In  the  leasing  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  by  the  Aerospace  Dl^- 
sion  of  Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Orlando,  Fla..  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  March  1964  (with  an  {Ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  6n 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Ovehpricino  of  the  Nttcl^ib 
Frigate  U.S.S.  "Bainbridge" 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  iof 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuatot 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  t|ie 
nuclear  frigate  U.S.S.  Bainbridge,  purchaaed 
from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Qvilncy,  Mafls., 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  March  1^64 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  lihe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A   Joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"HoxTSZ  Joint  Memorial  2 

"Joint  memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
declares  a  moratorium  and  holds  In  abey- 
ance the  Issuance  of  licenses  or  permits 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  construct 
dams  along  the  reach  of  the  Colorado 
River  between  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
Lake  Mead  during  the  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1965 

"To   the  Congress  of  the   United  States  of 
America: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Whereas    the    existing    economy    of    the 
State  of  Arizona  cannot  be  sustained  unless 
the  State's  critically  Inadequate  water  sup- 
ply is  augmented  by  Colorado  River  water 
and  exchanges  of  water  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State  therefor;  and 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  decreed 
that  the  State  of  Arizona  Is  entitled  to  2,- 
800,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River;  and 

"Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona  en- 
dorse the  central  Arizona  project  as  a  means 
of  bringing  the  benefits  of  this  water  to  the 
State  of  Arizona,  regarding  It  as  a  necessity 
to  survival,  and  viewing  with  grave  concern 
any  obstacles  placed  In  the  path  of  such 
project;  and 

"Whereas  the  Arizona  congressional  dele- 
gation Is  seeking  In  harmony  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project  as  a 
Federal  reclamation  project;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  utilization  by 
Arizona  of  its  entitlement  to  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River;  and 

"Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona  have 
full  confidence  in  the  experience.  Integrity, 
and  ability  of  the  Arizona  delegation  to 
bring  about  the  passage  of  such  legislation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Arizona  delegation  deems  it 
in  the  best  interests  of  its  efforts  that  the 
reach  of  the  Colorado  River  beween  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Mead  be  and  remain 
unencumbered  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time;  and 

"Whereas  to  keep  such  area  unencum- 
bered, it  is  only  fair,  resiaonable  and  equi- 
table that  a  time  limit  be  established  and 
that  anything  done  shall  not  change  or  af- 
fect, for  the  purpose  of  any  action  which 
may  be  taken  subsequent  to  such  time  limit, 
the  present  status,  equities,  position,  rights 
or  priorities  of  any  applications  now  pend- 
ing before  any  Federal  agency;   and 

"Whereas  time  is  of  the  essence  and  early 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  required  to  keep  such  reach  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  unencumbered; 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  prays^ 

"1.  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled,  enact  legislation 
which  provides  that  no  licenses  or  permits 
shall  be  issued  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  UJS.C.  791a-823)  for  the  reach  of  the 
Colorado  River  between  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  Lake  Mead  during  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1965;   providing  that  nothing 


therein  shall  change  or  affect  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  action  which  may  be  taken 
subsequent  to  such  date  the  present  status, 
equities,  position,  rights  or  priorities  of  any 
parties  to  applications  now  pending. 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  act  speedUy  on  anv  matters  now 
pending  or  which  may  come  before  the  Con- 
gress to  Insure  that  everything  shaU  be  done 
to  bflng  the  water  and  hydroelectric  power 
resources  in  the  Lower  Basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  the  fullest  development  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

"3.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  is  directed  to  forthwith 
transput  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  chairman 
of  each  congressional  committee  and  sub- 
committee to  which  said  legislation  has  been 
referred  for  consideration,  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation. 

"Passed  the  house  March  16.  1964,  by  the 
following  vote:  56  ayes,  13  nays,  11  not  vot- 
ing. 

"Passed  the  senate  March  18,  1964,  by  the 
following  vote:  28  ayes.  0  nays,  0  not  voting. 

"Approved    by    the    Governor    March    16. 

1964.  ^    ^  ^ 

"Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 

March  16,  1964." 

A  bill  (senate  bill  179)  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;,  to 
the  Committee  on  Plnance:  ' 

"Senate  Bill  179 
"An  act  relating  to  the  operation  and  effect 

of  chapter  125  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1963. 

and  declaring  an  emergency 
"preamble 

"Whereas  chapter  125  of  the  Session  Laws 
of  1963.  relating  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  under  the  employment  security 
law  provided  that  the  same  shall  become  in- 
operative, null,  and  void  If  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  prior  to  January  8,  1964,  finds  such 
chapter  not  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 

"Whereas  such  Social  Security  Act  and 
Unemploynient  Tax  Act  have  specific  provi- 
sions providing  for  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  to  all  States  including  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  prior  to  a  finding  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  that  State  acta 
such  as  chapter  125  do  not  conform  to  Fed- 
eral standards;   and 

"Whereas  no  notice  or  hearing  was  given 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  as  a  condition 
precedent  under  such  Federal  acts  to  a  find- 
ing by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  that  chap- 
ter 125  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1963  did  not 
conform  to  Federal  standards;  and 

"Whereas  on  the  6th  of  January  1964.  the 
Governor  of  South  Dakota  received  from  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  a  memorandum  "find- 
ing" that  the  provisions  of  chapter  125  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1963  did  not  conform  to  ap- 
plicable Federal  standards;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  position  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  that  chapter  125  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  1963  is  and  has  been  operative  and  in 
full  force  and  effect  since  January  15,  1964, 
for  the  reason  that  no  finding  of  noncon- 
formance was  In  fact  or  in  law  made  by  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
tends his  memorandum  without  prior  statu- 
tory notice  and  hearing  constitutes  a  find- 
ing; and 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  all  of  the  above, 
a  dispute  exists  between  the  sovereign  State 
of  South  Dakota  and  the  U.S.  Secretory  of 
Labor;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  presently  no  statutory 
provision   allowing   the   sovereign   State   of 
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South  Daiioto  to  seek  clarification  of  such 
dispute  in  an  Impartial  court  of  law;   and 

"Whereas  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
good  faith  of  the  people  of  the  sovereign 
Stete  of  South  Dakoto,  It  Is  hereby  declared 
the  policy  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Stote  of 
South  Dakoto  to  make  the  provisions  of 
chapter  125  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1963  In- 
operative for  a  limited'  period  of  time  in 
order  to  give  the  Secretory  of  Labor  an  op- 
portunity to  follow  the  applicable  Federal 
statutes  relating  to  the  conformity  of  Stote 
acte,  thereby  preserving  comity  between  the 
sovereign  State  of  South  Dakoto  and  the  U.S. 
Government;  and 

"Whereas  to  further  that  end.  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakoto  hereby 
grante  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakoto  the  j)ower  to  declare  such  chapter 
125  inoperative  after  such  limited  period  of 
time: 

"Therefore,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 

"Section  1.  The  provisions  of  chapter  126 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  1963  are  hereby  de- 
clared inoperative,  retroactive  from  January 
15,  1964  to  and  Including  June  30.  1964. 

"Sec.  2.  From  and  after  July  1,  1964, 
the  provisions  of  chapter  125  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  1963  shall  be  operative  unless  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  on 
or  before  December  31.  1964,  declares  the 
same  to  be  inoperative  by  certlfjrlng  such 
declaration  to  the  secretary  of  stote  and 
the  commissioner  and  counsel  of  employ- 
ment security. 

"Sec.  3.  Upon  enactment,  the  secretory 
of  stete  shall  forward  certified  copies  of  this 
act  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  aU 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  U.S. 
Secretory  of  Labor. 

"Sec.  4.  Whereas  this  act  Is  necessary 
for  the  immediate  support  and  preservation 
of  the  State  government  and  Its  existing  in- 
stitutions, an  emergency  is  hereby  declared 
to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  from  and  after  ito  passage  and 
approval. 

"Approved  February  13,  1964." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Stote  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  90 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stotes  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  {the 
Senate  of  Virginia  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stotes  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes: 

"  'article  — 

"'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Con- 
stitution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
restrict  or  limit  any  Stote  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representotlon  In  Its  legislature. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  representotlon  In  a  State 
legislature. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inopera- 
tive unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  donstitutlon  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
Stotes  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Identical  with  that  contolned 
in  this  resolution  prior  to  January  one. 
nineteen  hundred  sixty-five,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longn-  be  of  any 
force  or  effect.- 


" Resolved  further.  That  the  clerk  of  the 
house  of  delegates  Is  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stotes.  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representotlves  of  the  United 
Stotes,  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  Stote. 

"Gbobgx  R.  Rich, 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
"Ben  D.  Lacy, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Hoiise  of  Represento- 
tlves of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"House  Resolution  104 
"Resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the 
United    Stotes    to    provide    flood    control 
measures  for  the  Salt  River  and  for  Rolling 
Fork 

"Whereas  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
floods  are  frequent  along  the  Salt  River  and 
Rolling  Fork  In  general  and  In  QulUtt  and 
Hardin  Counties  and  the  southwestern  part 
of  Jefferson  County  in  particular;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  recent  flooding  in  this 
area,  the  need  for  immediate  flood  contrpl  is 
appropriate:  And  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stotes  Is  petitioned  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  effect  the  immediate 
construction  of  flood  control  measures  on  the 
Salt  River  and  the  Rolling  Fork,  particu- 
larly as  such  measure  would  alleviate  the 
flooded  conditions  In  Bullitt  and  Hardin 
Counties  and  the  southwestern  part  of  Jef- 
ferson County. 

"Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  by  the  chief  clerk  of  this 
ho\ise  of  representotlves  to  each  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  Representotlve  from  Kentucky,  to 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentotlves, to  the  Secretory  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, to  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stotes." 

A  petition,  signed  by  Hosel  Hlyane.  mayor 
of  Kochlnra-Son,  Kosuke  Kinjyo.  chairman. 
Municipal  Assembly  of  Kochlnra-Son,  and 
Kosel  Ishlhara,  chairman.  Association  of 
Owners  of  Military-Used  Lands  In  Koclilnra- 
Son.  all  of  the  Island  of  Okinawa,  praying 
for  a  quick  solution  of  the  prepeace  treaty 
compensation  Issue;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A    resolution    adopted    by    the    Board    of 
Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  Covmty  of  E<r 
N.J.,   favoring   the   enactment   of   the 
rlghte  bill;  ordered  to  He  o^j  the  table. 

By   Mr.   PELL    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Pastobe) : 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stote  of  Rhode   Island;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking   and  Currency: 
"H.  Res  1309 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  respect- 
fully   requesting    that    the    Housing    and 
Home     Finance     Agency     provide     direct 
grants  to  local  municipal  agencies  which 
have  adopted  approved  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects  to   assist   them   in    carrying   out   all 
aspecte  of  their  workable  program  particu- 
larly minimum  stondards  housing  codes 
"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  and  resp>ectfully  re- 
quested   to   direct  the   Housing   and   Home 
Fnance  Agency  to  provide  from  the  urban 
renewal  fund  direct  grants  to  local  munici- 
pal agencies  which  have  adopted  approved 
urban   renewal   projecto   to   assist   them   in 
carrying  out  all  aspects  of  their  workable 
program  and  more  particularly  to  aid  them 
in  enforcing  local  minimum  housing  stond- 
ards codes;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  requested  to  transmit  duly 
certified    copies   of   this   resolution   to    the 


Senators  and  Representotlves  from  Rhode 
Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stotes 
In  the  hope  that  each  will  use  every  en- 
deavor to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  thla 
resolution." 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  UNITED 
STATES  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS"—REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.    NO.    965) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  submit 
a  report  entitled  "The  United  States  Bal- 
ance of  Payments."  I  ask  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional views.  The  report  contains  find- 
ings and  recommendations  based  upon 
the  extensive  hearings  and  staff  studies 
in  1963  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  ,by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  dated  March  9,  1964,  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.  2656.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Michele 
Rlzzuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakoto: 

S.  2657.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakoto  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT   (by  request) : 

S.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Asslstonce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbeioht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  2659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  technical  co- 
operation and  development  grants  to  less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
Investment  guaranties  and  s\irveys  of  Invest- 
ment opportunities  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2661.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  grant 
assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2663.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  supporting  assistance  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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S.  2664.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  President's  Contingency  Pu^id 
pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  |0f 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposesij 

S.  2665.  A  bill  to  provide  for  military  is- 
slstance  to  friendly  countries  and  Interna- 
tional organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Uid 

S.  2666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  better  admljn- 
tetration  of  the  Foreign   Assistance   Act  iof 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpos^; 
o  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,     i 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ftjlbbight  whjen 
be  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  | 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey:  I 

8.  2667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaqujm 
Manuel  De  Olivelra;  to  the  Committee  on  tjhe 
Judiciary. 


me 


INCREASED  AMOUNT  OF  DOMESTIC 
BEET  SUGAR  AND  MAINLAlfTO 
CANE  SUGAR  WHICH  MAY  ^E 
MARKETED  DURING  1964.  1965, 
AND  1966 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce  for  approprllite 
reference,  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainlaind 
cane  sugar  which  may  be  marketed  dijir- 
ing  196-^:  1965.  and  1966.  \ 

This  bill  would  increase  the  basic  befet- 
sugar  quota  by  750.000  tons  from  the 
present  2.650.000  tons  to  3.400.000.  TTiis 
increase  is  necessary  because  of  action 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  requesting  increased  production  jfor 
the  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965.  This  In- 
crease is  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  sukar 
consumers  and  is  particularly  vitalj  to 
American  farmers  who  need  sugar  beets 
as  a  cash  crop  and  as  an  alternativd  or 
replacement  for  crops  now  in  surplus. 
This  increase  would  also  be  most  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  factory  and  deld 
labor  in  the  25  States  in  which  the  l^et 
sugar  industry  is  now  located.  \ 

When  Congress  extended  the  Sugar 
Act  in  1962.  it  provided  for  the  erection 
of  six  new  sugar  beet  processing  plant*  in 
the  period  from  1963  through  1^66. 
When  early  in  1963  a  critical  forfflgn 
sugar  supply  situation  became  apparent, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  turner  to 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry  as  the 
quickest  dependable  source  of  grelter 
production,  and  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on  sugar 
beet  planting  in  the  years  1963.  1964.  imd 
1965.  The  producers  and  the  induutry 
responded  with  immediate  and  substan- 
tial increases  in  production. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  basic  beet 
sugar  quota  is  increased,  our  established 
sugarbeet  growers  will  be  faced  witjh  a 
40-percent  cut  in  acreage.  Equially 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  the  authortza- 
tion  of  additional  new  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories would  no  longer  be  possible,  ij  be- 
lieve it  would  be  very  unfair  to  ihus 
penalize  present  growers  who  have  Con- 
tributed so  importantly  to  the  national 
sugar  supply  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
hibit sugarbeet  production  In  new  aireas 
where  the  crop  is  so  urgently  needed- 

Consumers  are  benefiting  materially 
from  the  beet  sugar  industry's  response 
to  the  congressional  intent  and  executive 
requests.  The  industry  produced  a  half 
million  tons  more  sugar  In  1963  thajn  In 


1962,  and  is  in  the  process  of  producing 
an  additional  quarter  million  tons  of 
sugar  this  year — thus  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  relieving  the  supply  prob- 
lem. Moreover,  the  beet  sugar  industry 
has  significantly  recognized  its  obliga- 
tions to  consumers  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
In  1963  beet  sugar  sold  from  $1  to  $3  a 
hundred  pounds  less  than  cane  sugar  in 
the  same  markets.  Both  the  volume  and 
price  of  beet  sugar  helped  keep  U.S. 
prices  of  imported  raw  can  sugar  lower 
than  many  other  countries  had  to  pay  for 
the  same  sugar. 

By  saving  millions  of  dollars  to  U.S. 
consimiers  in  1963,  the  beet  sugar  Indus- 
try was  continuing  its  tradition  of  serving 
consumers:  beet  sugar  never  sells  for 
more  than  cane  sugar,  and  usually  sells 
for  less. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  do- 
mestic sugar  production  for  American 
consumers  was  given  by  President  John- 
son on  January  31,  1964,  when  he  urged 
Congress  to  authorize  unlimited  1964 
marketing  of  domestically  produced 
sugar. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  in  1962  provided  for  the  erec- 
tion of  six  new  beet  sugar  processing 
plants  during  the  4-year  life  of  the  act. 
To  protect  the  acreage  allocation  for 
these  plants  and,  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  the  acreage  of  existing  growers, 
this  legislation  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  in  the  basic 
beet  sugar  quota  and  mainland  sugar 
quota  would  be  made  without  disturbing 
any  of  the  present  individual  country 
quotas.  The  increase  would  come  out  of 
the  so-called  global  quota.  I  believe  that 
under  changed  world  sugar  supply-de- 
mand conditions  it  would  appear  unde- 
sirable to  continue  a  system  under  which 
a  large  quantity  of  U.S.  supplies  is  not 
specifically  allocated. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
sugar  producing  areas  of  the  world  since 
Congress  passed  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  in  1962.  There  is  no  longer 
a  world  surplus  of  sugar.  World  re- 
serve stocks  of  sugar  which  were  sub- 
stantial in  mid-1962,  are  almost  non- 
existent. This  was  brought  home  very 
readily  to  the  American  housewife  last 
summer  when  the  price  of  sugar  sky- 
rocketed as  the  result  of  a  scarcity  of  this 
very  essential  commodity. 

Nearly  one-third  of  world  sugar  pro- 
duction is  under  Communist  control. 
Instability  and  political  unrest  plague 
many  of  the  sugar  producing  nations  of 
the  world.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  in 
this  situation  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  rely  on  the  domestic  sugarbeet  indus- 
try for  an  additional  7  Va  to  8  percent  of 
our  total  sugar  supplies,  which  this  bill 
would  provide.  Even  after  adding  750,- 
000  tons  to  the  beet  area  quota,  foreign 
covyitrtes  would  still  be  guaranteed  one- 
third  of  the  total  U.S.  market  of  about 
10  million  tons. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
through  April  2  in  order  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  have  an  opportunity  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 


propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  wUl  Ue  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  bill  (S.  2657)  to  increase  the 
amount  of  domestic  beet  sugar  and 
mainland  cane  sugar  which  may  be  mar- 
keted during  1964,  1965,  and  1966,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE    FOREIGN 
AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  sun- 
dry bills  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

One  of  these,  which  I  introduce  by 
request,  is  the  bill  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  the  Congress  to- 
day. I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
the  administration's  bill  may  formally 
be  before  the  Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  on  my  own  behalf, 
I  introduce  eight  other  bills  dealing  with 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  do  this  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  our 
past  experience  with  this  subject  in  the 
Senate — especially  last  year— and  in 
view  of  the  growing  disillusionment  with 
the  catch-all  program,  the  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  a  new  approach  in  its  considera- 
tion of  foreign  aid. 

The  provisions  of  these  eight  bills  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  In  fact,  with 
one  exception,  the  language  of  my  bills 
is  identical  with  that  requested  by  the 
President.  This  exception  has  to  do 
with  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations. The  President  requested  a 
specific  dollar  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1965;  I  propose  a  con- 
tinuing, open-ended  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  be  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  State.  My  bill  would,  how- 
ever, continue  the  present  law's  percent- 
age and  other  limitations  on  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  and 
programs.  This  particular  facet  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  well  established. 
In  recent  years,  the  administration  has 
presented  hard  budget  estimates  which 
have  rarely  been  changed  by  Congress. 
In  these  circumstances.  I  see  no  reason 
not  to  put  the  program  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  save  Congress  the  trouble  of 
an  annual  review  at  both  the  authorizing 
and  appropriating  stages.  Needless  to 
say,  under  my  proposal,  the  program 
would  continue  to  require  annual  ap- 
propriations, which  subjects  the  program 
to  a  thoroughgoing,  rigorous,  and  ex- 
tended examination. 

With  the  exception  of  this  authoriza- 
tion for  contributions  to  international 
organizations,  my  bills  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  One  of  them  deal  with 
development  grants  and  technical  co- 
operation, one  with  Investment  guaran- 
tees and  surveys  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities, one  with  grant  assistance  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  one  with  sup- 
porting assistance,  one  with  the  con- 
tingency fund,  one  with  military  assist- 
ance, and  one  with  administration. 
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The  total  appropriations  authorized 
by  my  bills  would  be  $782.2  million- 
plus,  of  course,  whatever  the  Congress 
might  subsequently  decide  to  appro- 
priate under  the  continuing  authoriza- 
tions for  international  organizations 
and  military  assistance.  Upon  further 
consideration,  it  may  appear  desirable 
to  amend  these  proposals,  either  with 
respect  to  amounts  or  to  substantive 
provisions. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  both  my 
bills  and  the  administration  bill  deal 
only  with  authorization.  They  are  not 
appropriations,  which  are  a  separate 
matter. 

I  have  broken  the  foreign  aid  program 
into  a  number  of  bills,  because  I  think 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Senate  ought  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  separately  each  of  the 
items  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered in  a  single  bill.  This  omnibus 
approach  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
confusion  which  surrounds  the  foreign 
aid  program.  As  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
this  program  consists  of  a  variety  of 
diverse  elements.  I  think  that  clarity 
and  more  intelligent  decisionmaking 
will  result  If  each  of  these  elements  is 
considered  on  Its  own  merits,  and  the 
approach  which  I  am  suggesting  today 
will  contribute  to  that  end. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  decision 
as  to  whether  this  approach  Is  adopted 
lies  In  the  first  liistance  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  ulti- 
mately with  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  can  discuss  the  matter 
shortly  after  Easter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fxjl- 
BRiGHT,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  fiirther  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

S.  2659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  technical  co- 
operation and  development  grants  to  less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2660.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  additional  In- 
vestment guarantees  and  siirveys  of  invest- 
ment opportunities  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2661.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  grant 
assistance  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  • 

S.  2662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2663.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  supporting  assistance  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2664.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  President's  contingency  fund 
pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2665.  A  bill  to  provide  for  military  as- 
sistance to  friendly  countries  and  Interna- 
tional organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  better  ad- 
minlBtration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MOBILIZATION  OF  HUMAN  AND 
FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  TO  COM- 
BAT POVERTY— EXTENSION  OF 
TIME  FOR  BILL  TO  REMAIN  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S. 
2642)  to  mobilize  the  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 
poverty  In  the  United  States  be  held  at 
the  desk  imtil  the  close  of  the  session  on 
Wednesday,  March  25,  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  19,  1964,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  614.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes  at  Cochlti  Reservoir 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project; 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District;  and 

S.  1445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Archie  L. 
Dickson,  Jr. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
sa  forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS : 

A    statement    prepared    by    him    entitled 
"Civil  Rights  and  the  Arts." 


TEXTILE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  conference  of  great  importance  to  our 
domestic  wool  manufacturers  was  con- 
cluded in  Paris  on  March  12, 1964.  Rep- 
resentatives of  American,  Canadian,  and 
European  wool  textile,  knit  goods,  and 
apparel  industries  unanimously  signed 
an  accord  calling  for  an  early  meeting 
of  their  Governments  to  seek  an  interna- 
tional trade  agreement  on  wool  textile 
products.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News  Record  on  March  13,  1964,  con-^ 
cemlng  the  Paris  wool  conference  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unanimous  Accord  Reached  at  Paris 
International  Wool  Parley 

(By  James  W.  Brady) 

Paris. — The  Paris  Wool  Conference  ended 
In  unanimous  agreement  Thursday  night. 

American.  Canadian,  and  Eiiropean  dele- 
gates signed  an  accord  calling  for  an  early 
meeting  of  their  Governments  to  negotiate 
an  International  trade  agreement. 

Wool  textiles,  knit  goods,  and  apparel  In- 
dustry representatives  from  14  nations 
framed  the  following  three-part  resolution: 

"That  there  is  a  recognized  need  for  an 
early  agreement  among  Governments  cover- 
ing world  trade  in  the  products  of  the  in- 


dustries involved,  irrespective  of  the  fibers 
contained  in  these  products. 

"That  each  of  the  above-mentioned  indus- 
tries request  the  prompt  convening  of  an 
international  meeting  of  all  Governments 
concerned  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  such 
an  agreement." 

"That  each  of  the  above-mentioned  indus- 
tries suggest  to  Its  Government  measures 
that  each  considers  appropriate  to  achieve 
this  end." 

The  13-znan  n.S.  delegation  was  jubilant 
at  the  outcome  of  the  2-day  Paris  session. 
As  they  caucused  late  Thursday  evening  In 
the  Hotel  George  V  after  adjournment  of 
the  final  session,  they  were  using  words  like 
"historic  •  •  •  dramatic  •  •  •  precedent 
making"  to  describe  the  Paris  accord. 

This  contrasted  sharply  with  the  first  day 
of  negotiations,  when  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans appeared  far  apart. 

Morton  H.  Darman,  president  of  the  Top 
Co.,  Boston,  acted  as  the  n.S.  delegation 
spokesman  at  the  session. 

"We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  out- 
come of  the  Paris  meeting,"  Mr.  Darman 
said.  "It  follows  a  meeting  In  Rome  last 
December  at  which  only  segments  of  the 
European  industry  were  present. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Paris  meeting  was  to 
permit  the  Europeans  to  Include  their  total 
wool  Industry  as  we  in  the  United  States  did. 
And  while  there  were  doubts  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Rome  meeting  as  to  what  position 
the  total  European  Industry  might  take, 
those  doubts  are  now  resolved. 

"It  is  our  intention  to  communicate  the 
results  of  this  meeting  promptly  to  appro- 
priate Government  officials  and  to  Members 
of  Congress,  and  It  Is  our  expectation  that 
the  climate  generated  at  this  Paris  meeting 
will  prove  xiseful  in  enabling  the  govern- 
ments of  all  the  coiintrles  concerned  to  meet 
at  an  early  date  and  resolve  the  mutual 
problems  of  the  Industry  through  an  inter- 
national agreement  of  governments." 

Mr.  Darman  was  asked  whether  the  gov- 
ernmental meeting  proposed  might  possibly 
be  convened  before  the  Kennedy  round  of 
GATT  negotiations,  which  begin  May  4  in 
Geneva.  He  said  timing  was  up  to  the  gov- 
ernments involved. 

Asked  if  further  meetings  modeled  on  the 
Rome  and  the  Paris  wool  conferences  were 
planned,  Mr.  Darman  ssdd,  "We  see  no  fur- 
ther need  for  Industry-to-industry  conver- 
sations— that  is,  we  the  Americans.  "We 
cannot  speak  for  the  Europeans." 

To  the  question  of  whether  import  quotas, 
market  disruption  concepts,  or  other  trade 
details  were  decided  upon  during  the  Paris 
talks,  the  American  spokesman  replied: 

"We  did  not  come  here  to  settle  on  de- 
tails— that's  for  the  governments  to  do.  Ovir 
own  industry  position  is  well  known,  has  not 
changed,  and  will  be  reaCarmed  to  our  Gov- 
ernment upon  our  return." 

Other  delegates  were  less  specific  on  their 
own  national  reactions  to  the  Paris  accord — 
as  it  probably  will  be  known  at  least  in 
Europe — but  it  was  clear  they  were  all 
pleased  to  have  been  able  to  find  a  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Americans.  / 

In  answer  to  questions,  delegates  ..said 
there  was  no  logical  relationship  between  the 
worldwide  wool  pact  they  now  want  the  gov- 
ernments to  hammer  out  and  the  GATT 
long-term  agreement  on  cotton  textiles. 
American  delegates  also  said  there  was  no 
discussion  of  whether  wool  teztUes  shovild  be 
excluded  from  the  Kennedy  round. 

Most  U.S.  Industry  leaders  plan  to  return 
to  America  today.  It  is  expected  that  early 
meetings  will  be  scheduled  with  officials  In 
Washington. 

Tbct  or  Accord 

Paris. — Here  is  the  text  of  the  I*aris  Wo(d 
Conference  accord: 

"The  wool  textile,  knit  goods,  and  apparel 
Indvistrles    of    Aiistrla.    Denmark.    Norway, 
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Spain,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  (Prance,  Gar- 
many,  Italy,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  a<id 
Luxembourg) ,  Canada,  and  the  Unltfed 
States  asaembled  In  Paris  on  March  11,  12, 
1964.  I 

"Recognizing  the  continuing  serlousn^sa 
and  urgency  of  the  problems  posed  by  c<e- 
velopments  in  world  trade  in  the  products  |of 
these  industries  and  , 

"Recalling  that  their  governments  haive 
expressed  their  Intention  of  safeguarding 
these  indiifltrles  and  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  millions  of  men  aiiS  women  they  eifa- 
ploy  and  ! 

"Being  mindful  of  the  fact  that  In  ma^y 
parts  of  the  world  international  trade  is  riot 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  normal  free  aid 
fair  trade  practices  and  i 

"Recognizing  the  need  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  world  trade  in  the  products 
of  the  above  Industries  among  all  countries 
and  I 

"Desiring  to  develop  an  equitable  solution 
of  the  mutual  problems  affecting  all  couh- 
trles  producing  or  consuming  such  products. 

"Therefore   unanlmoiisly   resolve  | 

"That  there  Is  a  recognized  need  for  fin 
early  agreement  among  governments  cover- 
ing world  trade  in  the  products  of  the  indi^s- 
tries  involved  irrespective  of  the  fibers  copi- 
talned  in  these  products.  i 

"That  each  of  the  above-mentioned  indus- 
tries request  the  prompt  convening  of  an  in- 
ternational meetlhg  of  all  governments  cop- 
cerned  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  such 
an  agreement. 

"That  each  of  the  above-mentioned  indiis- 
tries  suggest  to  its  government  measures 
that  each  considers  appropriate  to  achldve 
this  end." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
In  1961,  President  Kennedy  recognized 
the  serious  problems  posed  by  imports  to 
our  domestic  textile  manufacturers,  tn 
his  seven-point  textile  program,  ah- 
noimced  on  May  2  of  that  year,  he  statfed 
that  the  textile  industry  "is  of  vital  iit- 
portance  in  peacetime  and  it  has  direjct 
effect  upon  our  total  economy."  In  poiiit 
6  of  the  proposed  program  he  added :    i 

I  have  directed  the  Department  of  St^te 
to  arrange  for  calling  ^n  early  conference 
of  the  principal  textile  exporting  and  Im- 
porting countries.  This  conference  will  selek 
an  international  understanding  which  wnll 
provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  established  industrlfes. 

The  program,  initiated  before  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  iis 
outsid&of  the  framework  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations.  F 

I  certainly  hope  that  with  the  eh- 
couragement  provided  by  this  Paris  ac- 
•  cord,  our  Government  will  take  immedi- 
ate action  seeking  an  internationjal 
agreement  to  limit  the  excessive  impoi|ts 
of  wool  textile  products. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I,  unc 
the  leadership  of  the '  Senator  f re 
Rhode  Island' [Mr.  Pastore],  have  miet 
with  President  Johnson  at  the  Wh|te 
House,  to  discuss  this  issue;  and  follow- 
up  conversations  concerning  this  sub- 
ject— again  led  by  the  Senator  frctn 
Rhode  Island — were  held  yesterday  wiih 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Christian  Het- 
^ter.  and  George  Ball,  the  Under  Secne- 
tary  of  State.  Shortly,  the  President's 
special  representative  for  trade  negp- 
tiations.  Christian  Herter.  will  go 
Geneva  for  the  trade  negotiations. 

I  conclude  by  stating  that  this  is 
matter  of  great  importance  to  all  of 


who  have  constituents  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries. We  hope  something  will  come 
from  these  conferences,  in  which  we 
were  favorably  received  by  President 
Johnson,  and  again,  yesterday,  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk — who,  we  hope,  is 
undertaking  direct  negotiations  on  this 
subject. 

DECISION  OF  ILLINOIS  FAIR  EM- 
PLOYMENT PRACTICES  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  the  civil  rights  debate,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  a  pending  case 
before  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
case  is  styled:  "In  the  Matter  of  Leon 
Myart,  complainant,  and  Motorola.  Inc., 
respondent,  Charge  No.  63  C-127."  Un- 
der date  of  March  16,  I  received  from 
the  executive  director  of  the  Illinois 
FEPC  a  letter  which  sets  forth  In  full 
the  decision  and  the  order  of  the  hearing 
examiner. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
facts  in  connection  with  the  civil  rights 
bill  are  before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  Illinois  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  and 
also  the  decision  and  the  order  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
decision,  sind  order  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Illinois  Fair 

Emplotment  Practices  Commission, 

Chicago,  III..  March  16, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Everett  Dirksen, 
The  U.S.  Senate, 
Seriate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  the  decision  of  Hearing  Examiner  Bryant 
in  the  case  of  Myart  v.  Motorola,  Inc.,  which 
I  am  forwarding  to  you  for  your  information 
since  I  understand  that  this  decision  is  being 
cited  in  the  debate  over  the  civil  rights  bUl 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bryant  Issued  this  decision  following  a 
hearing  on  this  case  over  which  he  presided. 
Motorola,  Inc.,  haa  appealed  this  decision 
and  it  will  now  be  reviewed  by  the  members 
of  the  commission.  Following  the  commis- 
sion's decision  and  order  on  this  case  either 
or  both  parties  can  seek  relief  in  clrcut  court, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Illinois 
Pair  Eanpl03rment  Practices  Act. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  desire  further 
Information  and  thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinued interest  in  fair  employment  prac- 
tices. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Dttcet. 
Executive  Director. 


State  of  Illinois  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission 

in  the  matter  of  LEON  MYART,  COMPLAINANT, 
AND  MOTOROLA,  INC.,  RESPONDENT,  CHARGE 
NO. 63C-127 

Decision  and  order  of  hearing  examiner 
This  matter  came  on  for  public  hearing 
before  the  hearing  examiner  on  January  27, 
1964,  on  a  complaint  Issued  by  the  fair 
employment  practices  commission  on  behalf 
of  one  Leon  Myart  pursuant  to  Illinois  Re- 
vised Statutes,  chapter  48,  sections  851-866. 
The  complaint  charges  that  on  July  15. 
1963,  at  Chicago,  111.,  the  respondent  com- 
mitted an  ixnfalr  employment  practice  In 
that  respondent  did  not  hire  complainant 
because  of  his  race. 


The  complainant  is  a  Negro.  The  com- 
plaint alleges  that  Myart  applied  at  respond- 
ent's place  of  business  in  Chicago  for  the 
position  of  analyzer  and  phaser;  that  com- 
plainant was  well  qualified  for  the  position 
for  which  he  applied.  The  qualifications  he 
cited  as  relating  to  said  position  are  these: 
a  19-month  course  of  study — combination 
general  electrical  and  radio-television  tech- 
nicians course  and  another  electronics  shop 
course  of  432  hours. 

It  appeared  upon  the  hearing  that.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  an  analyzer  and  phaser  Is  a 
troubleshooter,  checking  radio,  television, 
and  stereophonic  sets  for  faults  as  they  come 
off  the  production  line  and  rectifying. 

The  compladnt  further  states  that  after 
the  charge  was  filed  with  the  commlBslon, 
one  of  Its  employees  Investigated  said  charges 
to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to  said  al- 
leged unfair  emplojmient  practice  and  that 
the  commission  afterward  determined  that 
there  was  substantial  evidence  that  said  un- 
fair empl03rment  practice  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  complaint  further  alleges  that 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Illinois  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Act,  a  conciliation 
conference  was  scheduled  and  duly  noticed 
and  that  there  was  a  failure  to  settle  or 
adjust  the  charge. 

Paragraphs  four  and  five  of  the  complaint 
set  forth  further  satisfaction  of  jurisdic- 
tional and  procedural  prerequisites  leading 
to  the  Inatant  hearing.  At  the  public  hear- 
ing no  jurisdictional  or  procedural  questions 
were  raUfed  by  the  respondent,  and  the  hear- 
ing examiner  holds  that  all  Jurisdictional 
and  procedural  requirements  were  satisfied 
prior  to  the  public  hearing. 

The  relief  sought  through  the  complaint 
Is  that  respondent  be  required  to  offer  to 
the  complainant  employment  as  an  analyzer 
and  Phaser,  and  that  his  seniority  be  com- 
puted as  starting  on  the  date  of  his  applica- 
tion, to  wit:  July  15,  1963;  that  respondent 
be  ordered  to  pay  complainant  the  wages  he 
would  have  earned  after  said  date  down  to 
the  date  of  the  order  to  be  entered  pursuant 
to  this  complaint,  less  the  amount  of  his 
earnings  meanwhile;  that  respondent  be  or- 
dered to  cease  and  desist  from  committing 
the  unfair  employment  practice  complained 
of  at  any  place  of  respondent's  business  In 
the  State  of  Illinois;  that  respondent  cease 
and  desist  from  denying  equal  employment 
opportunity  to  all  qualified  applicants;  that 
the  respondent  be  required  to  promulgate  a 
policy  statement  of  merit  emplojmient  in 
accord  with  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  of  Illinois,  and  that  said  policy  state- 
ment be  promulgated  to  all  present  em- 
ployees of  the  respondent  and  to  all  places 
where  future  employees  are  recruited,  and 
that  said  policy  be  made  known  to  all  future 
applicants  for  employment  with  the  respond- 
ent company. 

At  the  opening  of  the  hearing  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1964,  counsel  for  the  respondent 
orally  moved  for  the  correction  of  its  legal 
title,  and  the  correction  was  accordingly 
made  in  the  heading  of  this  decision  and 
order.  The  hearing  examiner  notes  that  the 
respondent  failed  to  avail  Itself  of  a  con- 
ciliation conference  scheduled  by  the  com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  and 
that  the  respondent  elected  not  to  file  an 
answer  pursuant  to  section  C,  subsection  4a, 
b  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  commission.  By  subsec- 
tion 4d,  any  aUegation  in  the  complaint, 
which  is  not  denied  or  admitted  In  the  an- 
swer, unless  the  respondent  shall  state  in 
the  answer  that  he  is  without  knowledge  or 
information  sufficient  to  form  a  belief,  shall 
be  admitted.  However,  by  subsection  4g, 
the  hearing  examiner  Is  required  to  hear  the 
matter  and  make  his  findings  of  fact  and 
enter  his  order  upon  the  testimony  at  the 
hearing,  notwithstanding  respondent's  fall- 
\ire  to  file  an  answer.     This  the  matter  wsis 
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heard  on  complaint  and  testimony  and  the 
exhibits  produced  in  connection  therewith. 

By  section  1  of  the  act,  it  is  declared  to 
be  the  public  policy  of  this  State  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  without  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry  should  be  protected 
by  law;  and  the  legislature  found,  in  part, 
preliminary  to  Its  statement  of  policy  that 
denial  of  equal  employment  opportunity  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  ancestry,  deprives  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  earnings  necessary  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living, 
thereby  tending  to  cause  resort  to  public 
charity. 

By  article  IX  of  said  rules  and  regulations, 
they  are  to  be  construed  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  act  and  the  policies  of  the 
commission. 

The  complainant,  to  maintain  the  issue  In 
his  behalf,  testified  first;  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Walter  J.  Ducey.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  commission.  The  complainant 
testified  that  he  attended  Forrestvllle  Grade 
School,  Dunbar  Vocational  High  School,  eve- 
ning division,  from  which  he  received  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  that  complainant,  on 
June  7,  1961,  had  completed  a  prescribed 
course  of  432  hours  in  electronics  shop  (ex- 
hibit II;  report  of  proceedings,  p.  14);  Acad- 
emy for  Adults,  which  awarded  a  diploma 
on  June  17.  1960.  and  setting  forth  that  com- 
plainant had  satisfactorily  completed  a  gen- 
eral high  school  course  (exhibit  I;  report  of 
proceedings,  p.  15);  oflaclal  transcript  of 
complainant's  scholastic  record  In  a  combi- 
nation general  electrical  and  radio-television 
technicians  course,  dated  November  7,  1962, 
and  Issued  by  Coyne  Electrical  School  (ex- 
hibit in).  This  exhibit  sets  forth  that 
complainant  received  an  average  grade  of 
83.1;  that  the  combined  courses  included 
basic  electricity  and  wiring,  d.c.  power  and 
motor  repair,  a.c.  power  and  maintenance. 
Industrial  electronics,  refrigeration  and  elec- 
tric appliance  repair,  basic  radio-TV,  AM 
and  FM  servicing,  TV  circuits  and  construc- 
tion, television  service  and  repair,  and  TV 
servicing  and  color  circuits.  The  electrical 
course  was  6  weeks  long  In  each  department 
or  180  hours.  That  the  TV  radio  electronics 
course  was  7  weeks  long  or  210  hours.  This 
transcript  contained  also  a  remark  relating  to 
complainant's  Industry  and  cooperation  as 
above  average.  In  addition  to  these  exhib- 
its offered  by  the  complainant  as  proof  of  lila 
academic  qualifications,  he  also  offered  two 
diplomas  which  were  awarded  him  by  Coyne 
Electrical  School.  The  one  dated  May  5, 
1961  (exhibit  IV),  shows  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  resident  course  of  instruction  in 
general  electrical  technicians  course;  the 
other  Is  dated  December  7,  1962,  and  recites 
that  complainant  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  resident  course  of  Instruction  pre- 
scribed for  television-radio  electronics  tech- 
nicians course  (exlilblt  V).  All  of  these 
schools  are  located  In  Chicago,  111.,  and  one 
Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Clilcago  Board 
of  Education. 

The  evidence  shows  that  complainant  at- 
tended one  or  more  of  these  schools  while 
he  was  working  at  various  Jobs  not  related 
to  his  training  (report  of  proceedings,  pp.  24- 
26).  As  proof  of  his  experiential  quali- 
fications In  the  field  related  to  that  em- 
ployment for  which  he  applied  at  respond- 
ent's place  of  business,  complainant  testi- 
fied that  he  worked  part  time  with  his 
brother  In  the  operation  of  neighborhood 
radio-TV  service  over  a  3-year  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  his  application  with 
respondent.  Here  complainant  performed 
general  service  on  radios  and  televlslona  (re- 
port of  proceedings,  p.  27) .  He  also  worked 
at  House  of  Sound  which  offered  a  tele- 
vision rental  service  and  kept  In  stock  for 
this  purpose  about  30  sets  which  com- 
plainant kept  in  working  order.  At  both 
shops,     complainant     served     as     trouble- 


shooter,  checking  circuits  of  sets,  voltage 
and  resistors;  and  he  read  schematic  dia- 
grams— localizing  faults  and  balancing 
voltages  of  opposite  phases,  and  repairing 
sets.  Complainant's  testimony  respecting 
his  school  attendance  and  experience  sub- 
stantially supports  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint. 

Complainant  testified  that  he  was  on  re- 
spondent's premises  not  more  than  15  min- 
utes during  the  process  of  his  application 
and  his  being  tested  (report  of  proceedings, 
p.  69) .  By  his  complaint  complainant  claims 
that  he  took  and  passed  the  company  tests, 
that  white  persons  were  hired  during  this 
period  but  that  he  was  not.  and  that  he 
believes  he  was  not  hired  because  of  his  race. 

At  the  hearing  respondent  raised  no  ques- 
tion regarding  the  respectability  of  the 
schools  which  the  complainant  attended,  but 
In  seeking  to  meet  the  showing  made  by  the 
complainant,  the  respondent  made  a  four- 
point  attack. 

First,  respondent  showed  that  com- 
plainant failed  to  write  in  on  respondent's 
printed  application  form  the  name  of  one 
of  the  schools  that  complainant  attended, 
namely.  Dunbar  High  School  (respondent's 
exhibit  I;  report  of  proceedings,  pp.  43,  44). 
and  his  radio  and  television  experience  (re- 
port of  proceedings,  pp.  47,  65).  Com- 
plainant testified  that  he  orally  Informed 
the  Interviewer  of  both  of  these  items  (re- 
port of  proceedings,  pp.  65,  70).  and  showed 
to  the  Interviewer  complainant's  certificate 
from  Dunbar  (complainant's  exhibit  II), 
showing  completion  of  432  hours'  course  In 
electronics.  Respondent's  emplo3mient  In- 
terviewer. Jerry  Hoelscher,  testified  at  one 
point  that  he  orally  asked  complainant  for 
further  information  relating  to  his  experi- 
ence or  training  or  backgroimd  not  In- 
cluded on  his  application  and  that  there 
was  none,  "to  my  knowledge,"  pages  165, 
161.  Hoelscher  further  testified  that  If  com- 
plainant had  Informed  the  Interviewer  of 
complainant's  training  at  Dunbar  Voca- 
tional School  he,  the  Interviewer,  would  have 
noted  that  fact  In  writing  on  complainant's 
application  form.  Under  cross-examination. 
Witness  Hoelscher  admitted  that  he  asked 
complainant  no  question  regtu-ding  his  train- 
ing in  related  work  (report  of  proceedings, 
p.  170). 

There  Is  then  presented  two  questions  rel- 
ative to  complainant's  revelation  of  his  edu- 
cational and  experiential  background.  The 
first  is  whether  complainant  la  to  be  held 
responsible  for  these  written  omissions,  and 
whether  these  omissions  were  decisive  to  his 
being  hired;  second,  there  Is  a  disputed 
question  of  fact  about  complainant's  oral 
communication  of  his  educational  and  ex- 
periential background  to  the  Interviewer. 

Reviewing  the  reverse  side  of  respondent's 
exhibit  I,  the  printed  application  form,  the 
hearing  examiner  notes  that  there  are  four 
sections  separately  titled  so  that  complEdn- 
ant's  four  last  places  of  employment  are 
educed,  without  regard  to  whether  any  of 
the  four  were  places  engaged  In  any  work 
related  to  that  for  which  complainant  was 
applying  at  respKjndents.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  the  section  headed,  "List  below  other 
special  qualifications  you  have.  (Machinery 
or  office  equipment) ." 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  hearing  examiner 
no  place  on  the  application  form  was  de- 
signed to  educe  the  Information  respecting 
complainant's  particular  exp«ience  In  the 
related  field  of  work.  Moreover.  Hoelscher 
said  this  omission  was  not  decisive  to  com- 
plainant's not  being  hired  (report  of  pro- 
ceedings, p.  159).  On  the  disputed  question 
whether  complainant  orally  informed  the  in- 
terviewer of  the  applicant's  educational  and 
experiential  background,  the  hearing  ex- 
ainlner  holds  with  the  complainant.  As  the 
trier  of  the  facts,  the  hearing  examiner  Is  the 
Judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  wltneeeee  and 
of  the  weight  to  be  given  the  testimony  of 
each.   That  complainant  would  apply  for  em- 


ployment as  analjrzer  and  phaser  In  the 
radio  and  television  field  and  then  suppress 
Information  to  the  Interviewer  regarding  the 
applicant's  education  and  experience  In  the 
field  of  which  he  was  applying  for  employ- 
ment Is  Improbable. 

The  second'  point  of  respondent's  attack 
upon  the  case  made  by  the  complainant  at 
the  hearing  consisted  of  a  series  of  10  ques- 
tions put  to  complainant  under  cross-ex- 
amination, questions  the  answers  to  which 
respondent  claims  an  analyzer  and  phaser  at 
Motorola  must  know,  and  which  are  put  to 
every  applicant  for  employment  as  analyzer 
and  phaser  at  Motorola,  providing  the  ap- 
plicant first  passes  test  No.  10.  This  latter 
test  will  be  dealt  with  during  consideration 
In  this  decision  and  order  of  respondent's 
attack  No.  3.  These  questions  were  said 
by  respondent  to  be  a  test  of  complainant's 
knowledge  of  the  work  for  which  he  applied 
at  Motorola. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  hearing  examiner 
this  test  put  upon  the  hearing  came  too  late 
and  cannot  now  <letermlne  the  Issue  of 
whether  complainant  was  denied  equal  op- 
portunity of  employment  at  the  time  he 
applied. 

Respondent's  third  point  of  attack  was 
made  In  connection  with  the  said  test  No. 
10.  which  was  put  to  the  complainant  at  the 
time  he  applied  for  employment,  and  it  fol- 
lowed his  filling  out  the  written  application 
(respondent's  exhibit  II).  This  exhibit  was 
said  by  respondent  to  be  the  same  test  form 
containing  identical  questions  as  the  one 
complainant  took  at  the  time  of  his  appli- 
cation. The  test  form  on  which  complain- 
ant Indicated  his  answers  was  not  offered  In 
evidence  and  the  only  reason  for  not  doing 
so  was  that  It  had  been  sent  to  the  respond- 
ent's test  area.  Exhibit  II  was  admitted  into 
evidence  for  the  restricted  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  tjrpe  of  test  that  had  been  put  to 
cc«nplainant  at  the  time  he  applied  for  em- 
pl03mient  (report  of  proceedings,  pp.  167, 
169). 

It  was  claimed  by  the  author  of  this  test, 
who  testified  at  the  hearing  on  behalf  of  the 
respondent,  that  the  test  Is  the  shortest  test 
of  intelligence  that  has  been  developed,  as 
far  as  he  knew.  It  Is  said  to  test  verbal 
understanding,  understanding  of  Instruc- 
tions (report  of  proceedings,  p.  209).  The 
witness.  Dr.  Shurrager,  developed  a  series  of 
tests  for  the  respondent  Including  tests  of 
four  different  kinds  of  special  relations  and 
ability;  and  he  regularly  supplies  these  tests 
to  respondent  for  a  fee,  pages  210,  211.  Of 
the  greater  number  of  witnesses  testifying  In 
respondent's  behalf,  only  witness  Hoelscher 
attempted  to  place  himself  within  the  af  ea  of 
having  direct  knowledge  of  complainant's 
score  on  test  No.  10,  and  he  testified  that  the 
score  was  4  and  that  the  passing  grade  at 
Motorola  Is  6,  while  Dr.  Shurrager  says  that 
the  mean  he  set  was  8.  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Hoelscher  was  not  the  person  who  adminis- 
tered the  test  to  the  complainant,  his  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  the  ftwit  about  which  he 
testified  falls  short  of  legal  requirements. 
No  testimony  was  offered  from  the  adminis- 
trator who  administered  the  test  and  graded 
It.  In  the  absence  of  the  test  which  com- 
plainant took,  his  answers  thereto,  and  the 
overlay  key  for  checking  the  complainant's 
answers,  the  hearing  examiner  Is  denied  suf- 
ficient means  for  holding  with  the  respond- 
ent that  complainant  was  accorded  equal 
opportunity  with  all  other  applicants  with- 
out regard  to  the  complainant's  race. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  Items  were  at 
one  time,  at  least,  In  tlie  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  respondent;  and  Its 
failure  to  produce,  after  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable diligence,  or  Its  failure  sufficiently  to 
explain  away  its  Inability  to  produce,  if  that 
were  the  fact,  does  not  convince  the  hearing 
examiner  of  any  eagerness  on  the  respond- 
ent's part  to  disclose  all  the  facts  In  this  case. 

The  hearing  examiner  Is  persuaded  there- 
fore, that  had  respondent  produced  the  test 
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administrator  to  testify,  the  t«st  No.  10 
wlilch  the  oomplalnant  took,  his  test  score, 
and  the  overlay  key  from  which  comparisons 
with,  and  checking  of  complainant's  answers 
might  have  been  made,  the  showing  would 
have  been  adverse  to  the  respondent.  These 
missing  Items  were  not  equally  available  to 
the  complainant.  A  reasonably  prudent  per- 
son, under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances 
as  the  respondent,  would  have  produced 
these  missing  matters  If  he  believed  they 
were  favorable  to  him.  Beery  v.  Beery.  (311 
111.  App.  469).  Moreover,  the  complaint  al- 
leges that  complainant  passed  the  company 
tests,  the  commission  Investigator  testified 
that  when  he  administered  test  No.  10  tc 
complainant  as  part  of  the  Investigation 
about  2  months  later,  complainant  passed 
with  a  score  of  7,  a  point  above  the  minimum 
required  by  the  company  (report  of  proceed ■» 
ings,  pp.  121,  122).  Dr.  Shurrager  testlfietl 
that  a  person  retaking  the  test  might  Imi 
prove  his  first  score,  but  not  appreciably  (p 
215),  that  no  special  training  was  required 
and  that  there  Is  no  real  difficulty  In  admin- 
istering and  scoring  test  No.  10  (report  ol 
proceedings,  p.  210) .  The  hearing  examinee 
cannot.  In  connection  with  test  No.  10,  end 
the  discussion  here.  I 

BecavLse  of  the  probability  otherwise  thai 
respondent  may  continue  to  use  test  No.  10 
In   its  employment   practice,    without  revl 
slon.  If  revised  It  can  be,  the  hearing  exam 
Iner     makes     the     following     observ^atlon: 
though  not   necessary  to  the  decision   an 
order  In  this  case:  Copyrighted  as  It  was  I4 
1949  and  used  since  that  time,  test  No.  10  14 
the  light  of  today's  knowledge.  Is  obsoletei 
Its  norm  was  derived  from  standardization 
on  advantaged  groups.    Studies  In  Inequallf 
ties    and    environmental    factors    since    th* 
publication  of  test  No.   10  have  been  madi 
with  careful  equating  of  such  background 
factors.    Dr.  Shurrager  realizes  somewhat  thf 
existence  of  these  background  variables,  but 
his  test  No.  10,  at  the  time  of  complainant'fc 
taking  it.  and  at  the  time  of  the  hearing, 
had  not  been  revised  to  meet  the  acknowlf 
edged,    current   conditions    (report    of   prot 
ceedlngs,  pp.  215-218).    In  the  light  of  curt 
rent  circumstances  and  the  objectives  of  th* 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  this 
test  does  not  lend  itself  to  equal  opportunity 
to   qualify    for    the    hitherto   culturally   del- 
prlved  and   the   disadvantaged    groups,   Aut- 
drey  M.  Shuey,  "The  Testing  of  Negro  Intel!- 
Ugence,"  J.  P.  Bell  Co..  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va 
1958.     See  vli.     Until  test  No.  10  Is  revise^ 
or  appropriately  replaced,  those  persons  sue 
as  the  complainant  In  this  case  who  appl 
for  employment  at  respondent's  company  wljl 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.   Paul 
Norgren    et    al..    "Emplojring    the    Negro    I 
American    Industry,"    Industrial    Relatio 
Monograph,    No.     17,    Industrial    Relatione 
Counselors,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  1959,  page  25.  J 

The  fourth  and  final  attack  which 
respondent  made  on  the  complainant's  case 
was  to  show  the  company's  general  hiring 
practices.  The  attempt  here  was  to  show  th  ' 
the  company  accords  equal  emplo3rment  o 
portunity  to  all  without  discrimination  b 
cause  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  orlgl 
or  ancestry. 

It  is  noted  that  the  personnel  director,  alt 
the  hearing,  was  unable  to  tell  approximately 
the  number  of  Negro  anal3rzers  and  phaseife 
that  were  employed  by  the  respondent  excepjt 
within  the  last  10  days  prior  to  the  hearlni 
and  apparently  he  learned  that  fact  throug 
looking  at  pictures  of  a  Negro  analyzer  1 
the  Courier  newspaper.  The  Investigator 
charge  report  In  evidence  indicates  that  a|s 
of  August  22.  1963.  respondent  employed  apl- 
proxlmately  25  phasers  and  analyzers,  all  bet- 
ing persons  of  the  white  race  (report  ctf 
proceedings,  pp.  233.  234)  (complainant^ 
exhibit  VI)'.  In  this  connection,  witness 
Piper  testified  that  Negroes  at  respondents 
have  been  occupying  Jobs  of  technlplarB 
and/or  analyzers  and  phasers  for  at  iPaalUS 


or  4  years.  On  this  point  there  Is  conflict 
between  two  of  respondent's  own  witnesses 
and  with  the  investigator's  report.  In  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  In  this  case  con- 
sidered together,  the  hearing  examiner  ac- 
cepts the  finding  of  the  conamlsslon  Inves- 
tigator (see  report  of  proceedings,  pp.  281, 
282). 

In  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Piper's  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  complainant's  arrest 
record,  the  hearing  examiner  Is  not  able  to 
say  that  respondent  gave  It  any  weight  In 
denying  employment  to  the  complainant. 
Under  direct  examination,  Mr.  Piper  stated 
that  had  the  complainant  successfully 
passed  all  other  tests  usually  administered 
for  the  Job  applied  for,  he  would  still  have 
been  denied  because  of  his  arrest  record  (re- 
port of  proceedings,  p.  270).  Yet,  under 
cross-examination,  Mr.  Piper  testified  that, 
"if  we  were  at  a  point  of  seriously  consider- 
ing the  hiring  of  the  applicant,  we  would 
have  undertaken  an  Investigation,  as  we  have 
done  In  many  cases  In  the  past"  (report  of 
proceedings,  p.  272) .  Then  on  page  276,  wit- 
ness Piper  testified  that  In  the  final  analysis 
the  company  would  make  Its  decision  "based 
upon  the  Information  which  we  obtained  In 
an  Investigation,"  which  was  not  made  In 
this  case. 

If  the  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act  of 
this  State  Is  effectually  to  be  Implemented, 
personnel  executives  In  the  Indiastrlea  cov- 
ered by  the  law,  have  a  supreme  responsi- 
bility to  move  positively  to  eradicate  unfair 
employment  practices  In  every  department. 
Somehow,  general  convictions  of  economic 
need  and  fairness  must  be  acquired,  and  con- 
certed action  made  to  come  Into  play  within 
each  department  throughout  the  plant  and 
with  the  administrators  of  this  law.  There 
Is  ample  modern  authority  for  this  p)osltlon. 
The  task  Is  one  of  adapting  procedures  with- 
in a  policy  framework  to  fit  the  requirements 
of  finding  and  employing  workers  heretofore 
deprived  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry.  Selection  tech- 
niques may  have  to  be  modified  at  the  outset 
in  the  light  of  experience,  education,  or  atti- 
tudes of  the  group,  Francis  J.  Brown,  "Edu- 
cational Sociology"  2d  edition,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1954,  pp.  135-138;  Paul  H.  Norgren  et 
al.,  "Emplojrlng  the  Negro  In  American  In- 
dustry," Industrial  Relations  Monograph,  No. 
17;  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc., 
N.Y.  1959,  pages  4,  5,  8,  10,  11.  The  employer 
may  have  to  establish  In-plant  training  pro- 
gr&axa  and  employ  the  heretofore  culturally 
deprived  and  disadvantaged  persons  as  learn- 
ers, placing  them  under  such  supervision 
that  will  enable  them  to  achieve  Job  success. 
In  order  to  sustain  the  complaint  In  this 
case  the  hearing  examiner  must  find  that 
the  complainant  has  proved  the  complaint 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  Smith - 
Hurd  111.  (Ann.  Stats.  1963,  Ch.  48,  Par. 
858(f) ).  The  examiner,  if  he  finds  that  the 
evidence  In  the  case,  when  considered  alto- 
gether, preponderates  In  favor  of  the  com- 
plainant, then  he  must  find  the  Issue,  or  Is- 
sues In  favor  of  the  complainant.  The  hear- 
ing examiner  so  finds,  Garlinski  v.  Chgo.  City 
Ry.  Co.  ((1930),  257  111.  App.  414).  There  Is 
relevant  evidence  here  such  that  a  reasonable 
mind  might  accept  as  adequate  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  an  unfair  employment 
practice  was  committed  by  the  respondent 
against  the  complainant  In  the  company's 
denial  of  emplo3rment  to  the  complainant  on 
or  about  July  15,  1963;  that  complainant  was 
denied  because  of  his  race. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  as  follows: 
A.  That  respondent,  Motorola.  Inc.,  cease 
and  desist  In  the  future  from  committing  the 
unfair  employment  practice  complained  of  In 
this  complaint  at  any  place  of  business  of 
the  respondent  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
to  cease  and  desist  from  denying  equal  em- 
plo3mient  opportunity  to  all  qualified  appli- 
cants. 


B.  That  respondent  cease  and  desist  from 
the  vise  of  test  No.  10  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  this  order;  or  within  such  fur- 
ther time  as  may  be  extended  by  the  com- 
mission upon  written  request  made  for  good 
cause  shown  before  the  expiration  of  said 
30  days. 

C.  That  if  respondent  chooses  to  replace 
test  No.  10.  that  It  adopt  a  test  which  shall 
refiect  and  equate  Inequalities  and  environ- 
mental factors  among  the  disadvantaged  and 
culturally  deprived  groups,  and  In  this  con- 
nection, It  is  ordered  that  respondent  Inform 
the  commission.  In  writing,  of  the  company 
decision  within  30  days  from  the  date  of 
this  order,  or  within  such  further  time  as 
may  be  extended  by  the  commission  after 
written  request  made  for  good  cause  shown 
before  the  expiration  of  said  30  days. 

D.  That  respondent  revise  Its  application 
for  employment  form  to  educe  specifically 
the  last  places  of  employment,  If  any.  In  the 
related  field  for  which  applicant  Is  applying, 
and  In  detail,  the  experience.  If  any,  which 
applicant  claims,  whether  Inside  or  outside 
the  related  Industry.  That  respondent  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  a  copy  of  said  revised 
application  for  employment  form  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  this  order,  or  within 
such  further  time  as  may  be  extended  by 
the  commission  after  written  request  made 
for  good  cause  shown  before  the  expiration 
of  said  30  days. 

E.  That  the  respondent,  Motorola,  Inc., 
Immediately  offer  to  the  complainant  em- 
ployment as  analyzer  and  phaser,  and  that 
upon  such  employment  assign  him  to  the 
company's  so-called  sponsor  program  at  the 
current  rate  of  pay  paid  to  all  other  em- 
ployees working  under  the  sponsor  program 
In  the  department,  under  adequate  supervi- 
sion with  the  end  In  view  of  enabling  the 
complainant  to  achieve  Job  success  as  an 
anal3raer  and  phaser. 

F.  That  the  respondent's  Intentions  to  ex- 
ecute this  order  In  good  faith  be  promulgated 
to  the  complainant's  supervisor  and  all  oth- 
er employees  In  the  department. 

G.  That  the  respondent  report  the  date 
of  Its  offer  to  the  complalnact  In  compliance 
with  this  order  within  7  days  from  the  date 
hereof  to  the  commission;  and  to  make  such 
further  reports  to  the  commission  as  It  may 
Inquire. 

Enter: 

Robert  E.  Bryant, 
Hearing  Examiner. 
Dated:  February  26,  1964. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    SERVICE 

I.  Robert  E.  Bryant,  hearing  examiner  In 
the  above-entitled  caiase,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  served  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
decision  and  order  upon  the  complainant  and 
respondent  by  placing  the  same  in  the  VS. 
mall  in  an  envelope,  properly  addressed  with 
first-class  postage  affixed  to:  Attorney  Robert 
V.  Nystrom,  77  West  Washington  Street.  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  who  Is  attorney  of  record  for  the 
respondent;  and  Attorney  Quentln  J.  Good- 
win. 105  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  111., 
who  Is  attorney  of  record  for  the  complainant. 

This  27th  day  of  February  A.D.  1964. 
Robert  E.  Bryant, 

Hearing  Examiner. 
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PRAVDA'S  DEFENSE  SHOW  HIDDEN 
WEAKNESSES  IN  THE  SOVIET 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25.  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee filed  a  report  entitled  "Annual 
Economic  Indicators  for  the  U.S.S.R." 
This  report  reveals  some  fascinating  evi- 
dences of  weaknesses  within  the  Soviet 
economy.  The  report,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  some  of  the  outstanding  Soviet 
experts  in  the  United  States,  should  be 


required  reading  for  everyone,  but 
especially  for  those  who  have  been  such 
loud  critics  of  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  our  own  economic  system. 

This  congressional  committee  report 
has  hit  the  Soviet  Union  where  it  hurts, 
namely,  with  facts  about  its  economic 
failures. 

Pravda  has  howled  against  the  facts 
established  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's group  of  experts  because  those 
facts  showed  the  inherent  weakness  of 
theU.S.S.R. 

Pravda  practically  admits  the  close- 
ness to  the  target  by  the  violence  of  its 
reaction. 

Let  me  in  this  statement  simply  sum- 
marize a  few  of  the  highlights  of  this 
report  that  reveal  Soviet  economic  weak- 
ness. 

It  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  economy  has  slowed  down  severely 
since  1958.  From  1958  to  1962,  the  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  growth  of  gross 
national  product  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  only 
4.6  percent,  as  compared  with  a  rate  of 
6.8  percent  between  1950  and  1958.  Our 
own  growth  rate  during  the  most  re- 
cent 5-year  period,  by  comparison,  was 
approximately  4.3  percent.  This  minor 
difference  could  certainly  be  explained  by 
statistical  inadequacies.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  the  figures  clearly  indicate 
that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  declining. 

In  1962.  the  latest  full  year  for  which 
independent  calculation  is  possible,  the 
Soviet  gross  national  product  increase 
was  only  2.2  percent,  the  lowest  in  its  re- 
cent history.  Our  own  economic  growth 
in  the  same  year  was  6.1  percent. 

We  also  have  access  to  forecasts 
through  the  rest  of  this  decade.  These 
forecasts  have  been  prepared  by  a  team 
of  experts  working  full  time  on  the  So- 
viet economy.  From  1960  to  1970,  these 
experts  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  grow  economically  between  4  V2  and  5 
percent  per  year.  A  similar  forecast  for 
the  United  States  would  be  between  3.6 
and  4.6  percent  per  year.  Some  of  our 
allies  have  much  higher  anticipated 
growth  rates  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
Japan's  growth  is  now  estimated  at  7.2 
percent.  Italy's  at  5.6  percent  and 
France's  at  5  percent. 

Our  own  growth  rate,  of  course,  has 
tended  to  be  consistently  underestimated 
by  experts,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
growth  rate  for  the  Soviet  Union  tends 
always  to  be  in  excess  of  actual  results. 

The  agricultural  figures  for  the  Soviet 
Union  most  starkly  reveal  the  inefficiency 
of  its  system.  This  weakness  highlights 
the  importance  of  the  tremendous  job 
which  our  own  agricultural  sector  has 
done  and  also  emphasizes  the  need  for 
reexamination  of  our  entire  policy  of 
trading  in  agricultural  products  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  they  are,  in  fact,  as 
weak  as  these  figures  would  indicate,  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  major  conces- 
sions from  the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange 
for  any  agricultural  products  which  we 
sell  to  them. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed,  I  think, 
that  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  Soviet 
economy  has  been  in  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion for  the  past  5  years.    Between  1958 


and  1962,  the  annual  growth  in  Russian 
agricultural  production  was  only  an  im- 
perceptible 0.4  percent  yearly. 

This  sector,  furthermore,  continues  to 
suffer  from  a  chronic  ailment  of  hidden 
unemployment.  The  manpower  em- 
ployed in  Soviet  agriculture  in  1962  was 
36.7  million  persons.  The  U.S.S.R.  em- 
ploys on  farms  roughly  seven  times  as 
many  people  as  the  United  States,  al- 
though the  overall  population  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  only  19  percent  larger  than 
ours. 

In  just  one  instance,  the  shortage  of 
animal  feed  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963 
resulted  in,  sunong  other  things,  a  wave 
of  distressed  slaughtering  of  hogs  and  a 
40 -percent  drop  in  the  number  of  hogs. 
The  country's  hog  population  was  re- 
duced in  1  year  from  70.0  to  40.7  mil- 
lion. Fifty  percent  of  the  hog  herds  of 
the  collectivized  sector — 26  million 
heads — were  lost,  as  against  a  loss  of 
18  percent — 3  million — in  the  private 
sector. 

The  index  of  Soviet  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  1962  was  only  2  percentage 
points  above  the  year  1958. 

Other  figures  also  demonstrate  the 
same  relative  weakness.  The  annual 
gains  in  the  total  product  of  the  officially 
favored  industrial  sector  have  also  de- 
clined during  the  past  few  years.  The 
rate  of  annual  increase  in  industrial 
production  has  fallen  off  from  an  aver- 
age 10  percent  up  to  1958  to  only  7.2 
percent  in  1962. 

The  figures  on  industrial  production 
reveal  the  relatively  very  low  level  of 
labor  productivity  in  Russia.  Industrial 
output  per  employee  in  Russia  was  only 
$3,531  in  1962,  compared  to  over  $10,000 
in  the  United  States. 

These  figures,  of  course,  reflect  them- 
selves in  personal  consumption.  Per 
capita  consumption  is  only  $486  per  year 
in  Russia;  nearly  $2,000  in  the  United 
States. 

While  the  Soviet  economy  is  certainly 
not  free  enterprise,  we  can  also  judge  its 
relative  weakness  by  failures  in  invest- 
ment. The  rate  of  new  investment  in 
the  Russian  economy,  which  is  a  major 
test  of  growth,  has  fallen  off  very 
sharply.  From  1950  to  1958,  the  aver- 
age growth  of  investment  was  10.8  per- 
cent per  year.  From  1958  to  1962,  it  was 
only  7.7  percent.  This  decline  is  due, 
in  large  part,  to  the  rising  demands  by 
demands  by  armaments  production  on 
Soviet  scientific,  technological,  and  man- 
agerial resources. 

This  investment  weakness  can  sdso  be 
seen  by  the  increases  in  output  asso- 
ciated with  rising  investment.  From 
1950  to  1958,  an  increase  of  $1  million 
in  output  could  be  obtained  by  incresused 
investment  of  $3.3  million.  Between 
1958  to  1962,  however,  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  increased  output  could  only 
be  obtained  by  additional  investment 
of  $6.2  million  on  the  average.  Thus, 
the  rising  investment  is  less  efficient  in 
terms  of  providing  increased  output.  At 
the  present  time,  the  rate  of  return  on 
investment  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  prob- 
ably lower  than  In  any  major  world 
power. 


Soviet  foreign  trade  reveals  another 
symptom  of  economic  weakness.  Soviet 
trade  with  the  free  world  has  expanded 
from  $1.3  billion  to  $4  billion  between 
1955  and  1962.  In  other  words,  Russian 
dependence  on  trade  with  the  free  world 
has  increased  threefold  in  7  years.  This 
Is  an  indication  to  me  of  the  increasing 
dependence  which  the  Soviet  economy 
has  on  the  economies  of  the  free  world. 
These  figures  represent  an  admission  of 
weakness  in  the  Russian  ability  to  pro- 
duce for  their  own  needs. 

Soviet  imports  from  the  industrial 
West,  in  particular,  have  been  rising 
steadily,  revealing  a  conspicuous  increase 
in  the  share  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  commodities  traded. 
Imports  of  Western  machinery  increased 
from  $194.1 ''million  to  $596  million  be- 
tween 1958  and  1962.  The  proportion  of 
machinery  to  all  commodities  imported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  increased  from  31.2 
percent  to  47.1  percent  in  this  period. 

One  must  also  mention  the  role  of  the 
six  satellite  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
this  trade.  These  nations,  which  num- 
ber together  about  100  million  inhabit- 
ants, are  a  far  more  important  factor  in 
trade  of  the  free  world  nations  than  is 
the  U.S.S.R.  In  1962,  free  world  ex- 
ports to  the  satellites  came  to  $2.3  bil- 
lion, as  aga^st  only  $1.8  billion  exported 
to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  shows  that  a 
leading  collectivist  society  in  the  world 
has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
failure.  A  nation  cannot  direct  all  of  its 
economic  resources  by  flat  from  on  high 
and  succeed.  Freedom  works.  Eco- 
nomic dictation  does  not.  Freedom  is 
precisely  what  the  Soviet  economy  can 
never  have. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  evidences 
of  this  weakness  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  something  that  we  must  be  aware  of 
and  that  we  must  attempt  to  exploit.  It 
is  also  something  which  we  should  pub- 
licize to  all  the  uncommitted  nations  of 
the  world  who  are  attempting  to  judge 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  two  different 
economic  systems. 


BRILLIANT  RUVELSON  TESTIMONY 
ON'  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN- 
VESTMENT ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Mr.  Alan  Ruvelson,  president  of 
the  First  Midwest  Capital  Corp.,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment before  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  on  the  operation  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act.  In 
his  statement  he  clearly  indicated  the 
way  in  which  the  act  has  provided  the 
small  independent  businessman  with  a 
valuable  source  of  capital.  He  then 
went  on  to  outline  the  impact  which  this 
support  can  have  on  the  community,  in 
terms  of  employment  opportunities. 

I  believe  the  experience  the  Midwest 
has  had  in  this  area  may  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  other  investment 
companies.  Although  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  Mr.  Ruvelson's  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  ALAN   K.   RUVELSON,   PBESIDKirr 

or  FIRST  Midwest  Capital  Corp.,  Minnb- 

APOLis,  Minn. 
May  I  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you, 
Mr  Chairman,  and  the  members  and  staff  ol 
your  committee  for  the  InvlUtion  to  appear 
at  this  hearing.  Your  letter  Indicated  that 
you  desired'  a  statement  outlining  the  his- 
tory of  First  Midwest  Capital  Corp.,  its  op- 
erations and  the  types  of  small  businesses  it 
has  provided  with  funds.  We  also  noted 
your  solicitation  of  our  views  and  recom- 
mendations relative  to  the  Operation  of  the 
small  business  Investment  program. 

Five  ycEirs  have  elapsed  since  March  18, 
1959,  when  First  Midwest  received  one  of  the 
nrst'  two  licenses  issued  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Yoii^ 
chairman.  Congressman  Evins,  requesteq 
that  we  give  testimony  to  Subcommittee  Noj 
1  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
at  hearings  held  in  Washington  on  May  12j 
1959.  In  preparing  this  statement,  I  had  thq 
opportunity  to  review  my  remarks  made  or- 
that  occasion  and  it  was  a  novel  experlenc 
to  evaluate  the  operations  of  our  SBIC 
retrospect  rather  than  in  prospect. 

First  Midwest  was  originally  known 
First  Midwest  Small  Business  Investment  Co 
In  1960  we  elected  to  go  public  and  sold 
modest  number  of  shares  thereby  Increasin 
our  capitalization  to  slightly  in  excess  of  $ 
million  and  changed  our  name  at  that  time 
We  ofBce  in  a  modern  building  in  the  hear' 
of  the  financial  district  of  Minneapolis.  Wi 
employ  a  full-time  staff  of  4  persons  and  hav 
a  working  board  of  directors.  Our  board  1 
made  up  of  13  men  from  our  area  who  ar 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of  Indusf 
commerce,  and  finance.  Ovir  modest  si- 
makes  it  desirable  to  frequently  call  on  the 
for  coimsel  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  thel: 
experience  and  their  considerable  interes' 
Although  a  major  bank  has  a  small  mlnorit 
investment,  we  do  not  regard  our  compan 
as  bank  oriented  and  our  clients  maintain 
diversity  of  bank  relationships  as  their  in 
terest  may  dictate. 

We  have  made  17  investments  totalin 
$1,898,100  with  an  average  investment  ol 
$111,653.  As  we  have  progressed  the  size  o 
our  investment  has  tended  to  Increase  al 
thou^  at  present  we  have  several  under  serl 
QMS  consideration  which  will  be  conslderabl; 
below  our  investment  limit.  Our  invest 
ments  in  the  main  have  been  equity  invest 
ments  rather  than  term  loans.  Experlenc 
has  confirmed  our  thinking  In  this  regar 
and  we  will  continue  to  be  primarily  a 
equity  oriented  SBIC. 

Ovu"  portfolio  has  been  as  varied  as  th 
economy  of  oiu^  area.  We  have  invested  I 
a  processor  of  hybrid  seed  corn  (this  was  th 
Nation's  first  SBIC  investment) .  several  indeh 
pendent  food  retailers  who  are  members  ctf 
a  voluntary  sponsored  group,  a  drugstore,  ft 
servicer  of  aviation  instruments,  an  oil 
burner  manufacturer,  a  data  processing 
equipment  manufacturer,  a  manufactvurer  of 
store  fixtures,  a  television  relay  system,  b 
mail  order  optical  lens  dispenser,  a  premium 
servicing  company,  a  fiberglass  fishing  rod 
manufacturer,  a  manufacturer  of  insulated 
plastic  houseware  items,  a  land  development 
company,  and  an  automation  equipment  en 
glneering  firm. 

Not  all  have  been  profitable.  Three  ear 
Investments  were  written  off  for  a  loss  6t 
$96,828.  However,  we  have  been  more  fo 
tunate  with  several  others,  and  our  por 
folio,  in  our  considered  Judgment,  has  a 
very  substantial  gain  potential.  Our  cre4o 
as  risk  investors  is  that  expostire  to  gain  en- 
tails the  possibility  of  loss.  One  of  oijr 
Investments  which  has  a  public  market  has 
given  us  a  translated  gain  of  $88,000  and  the 
-Dig  quotation  woiild  Indicate  an  addltlon(il 
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gain  of  $339,500  for  the  balance  of  our  war- 
rants. It  is  noteworthy  that  this  Investment 
in  which  we  had  the  smallest  claim  on  equity, 
approximately  4  percent,  shovild  have  been 
the  first  to  translate  so  substantially  on  our 
debenture  purchase  of  $200,000. 

First  Midwest  has  maintained  a  policy  of 
desiring  the  management  of  small  business 
to  retain  or  acquire  control  through  option. 
The  percentage  of  equity  available  to  First 
Midwest  in  our  present  portfolio  ranges  from 
a  minimimi  of  4  percent  to  a  maximum  of 
35  percent. 

Our  rates  tend  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectriim  because  of  our  emphasis  on  gain 
potential  rather  than  interest  yield.  Our 
effective  interest  rate  vtiries  between  6 1/2  and 
71/2  percent  depending  on  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  Investment. 

Our  portfolio  is  significant  in  terms  of  the 
employment  opportunities  we  have  helped 
to  create  and  maintain.  The  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  sales  and  services  of  our  client  com- 
panies for  their  most  recent  fiscal  year  is 
$18,467,521.  More  importantly,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  your  committee.  Is  their  em- 
plo3rment  which  presently  totals  1,301.  This 
is  important  in  the  predominately  agrictQ- 
tural  economy  of  our  upper  Midwest  region. 
One  of  the  conclusions  we  can  make  on 
the  basis  of  our  brief  years  of  experience  Is 
that  we  are  primarily  in  the  "people  busi- 
ness." This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter one  that  could  as  succinctly  epitomize 
our  opportunities  and  ovir  problems.  You 
requested  that  we  Inform  your  committee 
as  to  what  happens  to  the  small  business- 
man who  must  be  denied.  This  would  most 
frequently  happen  because  of  the  inability 
of  a  small  business  to  qualify  for  a  noncol- 
lateralized.  nonguaranteed  equity  invest- 
ment. It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
the  policy  of  First  Midwest  to  assist  such 
businesses,  which  cannot  qualify,  ta  locate 
other  more  appropriate  sources  of  fvmds 
such  as  secured  commercial  bank  loans,  local 
development  companies,  SBA,  ABA,  com- 
mercial factors,  leasing  companies  and  firms 
specializing  in  second  mortgages  and  con- 
tracts. We  believe  such  assistance  is  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  and  enlightened  self-interest. 
It  might  well  be  that  a  firm  which  is  pres- 
ently ineligible  will  develop  Into  a  satis- 
factory Investment  In  the  future. 

We  have  found  that  a  shortage  of  working 
capital  is  usually  more  symptomatic  than 
causal.  The  hiiman  eqtiatlon  is  the  most 
important  reason  for  declining  an  equity 
Investment.  The  lack  of  adequate  manage- 
ment assumes  critical  Importance  In  eval- 
uating a  company's  future. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  the  5 
brief  years  by  our  fiedgUng  Indxistry.  The  In- 
vestment division  of  SBA  Is  developing  effec- 
tive administrators,  programs  and  proce- 
dvires.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  degree 
of  Interest  that  Congress  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  manifested  In 
our  development.  The  new  SBA  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Eugene  Foley,  and  his  recently  ap- 
pointed deputy.  Mr.  Richard  Kelley,  give 
every  Indication  of  vigorously  Implementing 
the  Intent  of  Congress  which  you  contem- 
plated when  you  made  possible  the  inception 
of  the  SBIC  program. 

Much  credit  for  whatever  success  our 
Industry  will  enjoy  will  be  due  not  only  to 
the  broad  concept  of  the  Small  bvislness 
Investment  Act  of  1958  but  also  to  the  sev- 
eral amendments  which  you  have  seen  fit 
to  pass  as  a  measure  of  your  continuing  In- 
terest. The  signature  of  President  Johnson 
on  S.  298  bodes  well  for  the  future  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  you  will  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  HM.  683. 

That  Is  not  to  Infer  that  all  Is  perfection, 
either  as  regards  every  licensee's  operations 
or  those  numerous  regulations  vmder  which 
we  operate.  One  of  the  problems  Is  that 
of  dual  supervision.  As  a  public  company 
First  Midwest  comes  under  the  Investment 
Act  of  1940.    As  a  consequence  we  frequently 


find  ourselves  working  under  SEC  as  well  as 
SBA  regulations  which  are  duplicative  and 
sometimes  at  variance.  If  this  confusion 
could  be  resolved,  the  effect  on  the  SBIC  In- 
dustry would  be  salutary. 

We  believe  that  certain  new  policies  and 
modifications  of  present  ones  on  the  part  of 
SBA  might  be  of  significant  help.  Regula- 
tions should  be  promulgated  or  revised 
whereby  equity  financing  for  smsdl  situations 
could  be  made  attractive  by  recognizing  the 
many  difficulties,  the  considerable  oppor- 
tunities and  the  economic  implications  inci- 
dent to  the  health  of  this  segment  of  ovir 
business  community.  Attention  should  be 
given  to  the  opportunities  presented  by  a  re- 
laxation of  the  collateral  requirements  of 
SBA  In  Its  303  loan  program  as  It  applies  to 
loans  or  Investments  under  a  certain  size. 
Another  possibility  would  be  a  revision  of  the 
vendor  rule  as  It  applies  to  SBIC's  which 
have  no  affiliation  with  the  franchisers  or 
suppliers  endeavoring  to  finance  independent 
owners  of  franchlsed  operations  or  volun- 
tary sponsored  stores. 

Another  aid  would  be  a  reevaluatlon  of 
those  regulations  which  mitigate  against  a 
prearranged  purchase  by  the  small  business 
concern  or  Its  principals  of  the  equity  ac- 
quired by  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany. Presently  the  SBIC  Is  left  with  little 
choice  but  to  elect  the  route  of  a  higher 
yield  secured  term  loan  or,  as  an  equity 
oriented  company  such  as  ours,  tend  to  em- 
phasize situations  In  which  gain  can  be 
translated  at  the  market  place.  Becavise  of 
these  limited  alternatives,  only  those  firms 
possessing  the  rare  quality  of  explosive 
growth,  those  which  would  appear  attractive 
as  merger  or  acquisition  candidates  or  those 
which  might  merit  a  public  offering  appear 
desirable.  Most  small  businesses  will  not 
meet  any  of  these  criteria.  There  are  many 
small  flirms  capable  of  a  satisfactory  and  re- 
warding growth  if  they  could  but  realistically 
qualify  for  an  Infusion  of  eqviity  funds.  A 
recognition  of  the  economic  facts  of  life 
would  assist  Immeasurably  in  making  It  pos- 
sible for  the  SBIC  Industry  to  function  more 
effectively  for  this  large  segment  of  our 
economy. 

I  would  conclude  with  a  quotation  from 
my  remarks  addressed  to  your  committee 
nearly  5  years  ago.  not  for  the  sake  of  rep)etl- 
tlon  but  rather  because  they  were  and  are 
what  I  believe. 

"As  one  who  Is  a  member  of  the  small 
business  community,  I  feel  that  the  era 
which  you  Initiated  with  the  passage  of  the 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  one  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  to  the  sociological 
and  economic  progress  of  our  country.  Our 
Nation  has  been  built  largely  upon  a  frame- 
work of  small  enterprise  and  with  the  right 
of  that  enterprise  to  grow  and  become  great. 
May  we  continue  to  go  forward  toward  that 
goal." 

DEVELOPING  NATIONS   WANT  U.S. 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
large  proportion  of  American  business 
firms  are  finding  new  and  attractive 
markets  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  im- 
portant that  business  firms  be  provided 
with  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  the  opportunities  for  investment 
In  foreign  countries. 

In  the  March  2  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  there  appeared  an  excellent 
article  by  Robert  S.  Robin  of  the  law 
firm  of  Nelson,  Boodell,  Foster,  Sugrue 
&  Crowley  of  Chicago  entitled  "Devel- 
oping Nations  Eager  for  U.S.  Investors." 

Mr.  Robin's  basic  point  in  this  article 
Is  that  the  new  and  expanding  nations 
of  the  world  welcome  U.S.  private  capital 
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and  private  business  initiative.  He  indi- 
cates a  number  of  ways  in  which  busi- 
ness firms  can  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities.  I  think  this  is  an  impor- 
tant article  for  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  foreign  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Journal  of   Commerce,  Mar.  2, 

1964] 

Agencies  Offer  Aid:   Developing  Nations 

Eager  for  U.S.  Investors 

(By  Robert  S.  Robin) 

{Part  I) 

Right  now  many  of  you,  American  busi- 
nesses of  all  sizes — small,  medium  and  large — 
are  In  the  process  of  establishing  numerous 
types  of  operations  in  many  of  the  emerg- 
ing nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  Eeist 
and  Latin  America.  These  developing  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  are  anxious  to 
encourage  your  investment  in  almost  every 
line  of  business.  In  many  cases,  there  Is  a 
great  welcome,  and  concessions  are  granted 
for  Investments  In  almost  any  amount,  large 
or  small,  to  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  business  world  of  emerging  nations  Is 
open,  and  every  day  more  and  more  small 
and  medium-sized  American  companies  are 
seriously  considering  the  market  expansion, 
the  high  rate  of  return  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  markets  offered  by  invest- 
ment therein. 

agencies  anxious 

Various  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
are  also  anxious  to  have  you  bring  your 
American  businesses  to  emerging  nations. 
The  Development.  Finance  and  Private  En- 
terprise section  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
other  international  agencies  collectively  are 
able  to  provide  you  with  debt  funds  and 
several  types  of  grants  and  guarantees  Is- 
suable under  programs  to  encoiirage  you  to 
Invest  overseas. 

While,  as  with  many  governmental  efforts, 
there  is  considerable  pro  and  con  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  programs  and  the  agencies 
involved,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  aids 
available  are  worth  your  Investigation.  As 
to  the  merits  of  available  governmental  help. 
It  Is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  programs 
offered  to  you  are  very  good  in  theory,  but 
perhaps  not  as  good  In  theory  or  practice 
as  they  could  be  made. 

Whether  you  Eire  large  or  small,  experi- 
enced or  Inexperienced  in  foreign  operations, 
you  probably  have  three  principal  questions 
in  ocJa^ectlon  with  potential  Investment  in 
eqiergln^  nations : 

\  THRZZ  QUESTIONS 

I.  What\  win  It  cost  me  to  find  out  If  I 
want  to  go^lnto  business  there? 

II.  How  much  money  will  I  have  to  put  up 
to  get  Into  business? 

in.  Win  i  get  my  money  back: 

( 1 )  If  the\  foreign  government  refuses  to 
let  me  convert  my  profits  Into  dollars? 

(2)  If  I  geimy  profits  converted  Into  dol- 
lars but  I  am  unable  to  take  my  dollars  out? 

(3)  if  my  plpnt  Is  confiscated? 

(4)  If  there/Is  war  or  revolution? 

As  practical  businessmen,  be  advised  that 
the  TT3  AgpjAry  for  International  Develop- 
ineiitTs  prepared  under  certain  circumstances 
/to  share  the  cost  of  a  survey  trip  with  you 
and  your  company  to  examine  an  Investment 
possibility  In  an  emerging  nation.  In  the 
event  you  make  the  trip,  and  If  you  (not 
the  Government)  determine  that  you  will  not 
Invest,  and  you  submit  a  survey  report  to  the 


Agency  for  International  Development,  that 
Agency,  under  a  siirvey  grant  Issued  to  you 
for  yoiu:  particular  foreign  Investment  pos- 
sibility, will  pay  up  to  one-half  of  the  coet 
of  the  survey  trip  ( Including  air  fares,  hotels, 
meals,  portions  of  salaries  of  regular  em- 
ployees, and  consultants'  fees  and  expenses) . 
The  details  of  the  survey  grant  program 
will  be  covered  In  part  II  of  the  series. 

EQUITY  INVESTMENT 

Be  advised  also  that  your  equity  Invest- 
ment in  the  foreign  operation  may  be  In 
the  range  of  30  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost;  that  your  equity  can  consist 
of  many  Items  other  than  cash;  and  that 
long  term  unsecured  unguaranteed  debt 
money  can  be  obtained  under  some  circum- 
stances for  as  low  as  5%  percent  (to  be  cov- 
ered in  part  HI  of  the  series) . 

This  Is  all  well  and  good,  you  can  take  a 
look  at  an  Investment  possibility  cheaply, 
and  get  into  a  business  yielding  what  some 
have  described  as  an  astonishingly  high  rate 
of  return  with  minimum  equity.  However, 
In  our  experience,  your  most  serious  ques- 
tion Is  what  wrlll  happen  to  your  Investment 
and  your  high  profits  if  there  is  some  change 
In  the  government  of  an  emerging  nation, 
or  some  other  event  causes  an  expropriation, 
or  a  restriction  upon  conversion  or  repatria- 
tion of  funds,  or  a  policy  of  "creeping  expro- 
priation" begins.  These  events  can  eat  away 
your  profits,  limit  your  power  to  convert 
your  profits  Into  dollars  and  take  them  out, 
or  result  In  the  complete  takeover  of  your 
plant. 

Fortunately,  oui  Government  has  thought 
of  these  problems,  too.  It  has  entered  Into 
treaties  with  many  of  these  emerging  na- 
tions, which,  within  limits,  will  guarantee 
the  pa3?ment  of  certain  compensations  In  the 
event  of  expropriation,  restriction  on  con- 
version and  repatriation  of  funds,  or  losses 
cavised  by  war  or  rebellion.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  also  gone  a  step  fvirther.  You.  the 
American  company,  can  buy  what  In  effect 
amounts  to  an  lns\irance  policy,  which — 
again,  within  limits — pays  you  a  portion  of 
certain  losses  In  case  events  occur  which  are 
prohibited  by  the  treaties. 

INSURANCE   FOLICT  J 

The  coverage  of  the  Insurance  policy — ^the 
investment  guarantees — Is  considerable. 
Justifying  the  effort  necessary  to  get  It. 
This  Includes:  (1)  gaining  approval  of  the 
foreign  government  for  the  Inclusion  of  the 
project  within  the  treaty  between  the  "host 
cotintry"  and  the  United  States;  and  (2) 
applying  for  Issuance  of  the  guarantees  from 
the  Investment  Guarsuatees  Division  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

For  a  cost  of  one -half  of  1  percent  of  the 
In-force  amount  of  each  coverage,  plus  a 
charge  of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  on  the 
difference  between  the  In-f orce  coverage  and 
a  maximum  you  specify,  you  can  buy  the 
following  guarantees : 

(1)  Convertibility  gruarantees  covering  up 
to  200  percent  of  the  dollar  amovmt  (or  dol- 
lar value)  of  the  equity  component  of  the 
Investment.  In  special  cases,  an  even  great- 
er percentage  of  protection  will  be  afforded. 
Loan  Investments  from  all  soiirces  can  be 
guaranteed  up  to  the  amount  of  the  loans 
(stated  In  dollars)   plus  total  Interest. 

EXPROPRIATION 

(2)  The  expropriation  guarantee  can,  for 
the  equity  component  of  the  investment, 
cover  the  amount  originally  Invested.  For 
the  loan  component  of  the  Investment,  an 
expropriation  guarantee  can  cover  the  total 
dollar  amount  or  the  dollar  value  of  the 
principal  amount  (If  the  loan  was  In  local 
currency)  plus  the  doUar  amoimt  (or  the 
dollar  value)   of  all  Interest  payments. 

(3)  The  war  risk  guarantee  covers  90  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  physical  property  of 
the  foreign  enterprise  destroyed  In  the  event 
of  war  or  rebellion. 


However,  these  guarantees  do  not  go  as  far 
as  they  should,  and  the  American  business- 
man building  a  plant  in  a  less-developed 
country  should  not  be  deluded  Into  think- 
ing that  all  Is  "all  right"  simply  because  he 
has  the  standard  Investment  guarantees  cov- 
ering his  Investment. 

You  made  the  Investment  to  make  profits, 
but  the  Investment  guarantee  does  not  cover 
losses  of  those  future  profits  you  expected  to 
make. 

You  made  your  Investment  expecting  to 
convert  your  profits  to  dollars,  but  your 
losses  caused  by  a  revaluation  of  cxirrency, 
changing  the  rate  of  exchange  from,  say, 
5  units  of  local  currency  to  the  dollar  to  10 
units  to  the  dollar,  are  not  covered  by  the 
standard  guarantees. 

ESCAPE  CLAUSES 

Likewise,  treaty  "escape  clauses"  enabling 
the  host  country  to  refuse  repatriation  of 
funds  if  the  foreign  exchange  required  to 
effect  such  repatriation  is  necessary  for 
"national  purposes"  are  not  eliminated;  and 
there  are  numerous  other  areas  of  a  technical 
nature  having  high  possible  dollar  loss  con- 
sequences  that  are   not   covered. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  holes  In  the 
guarantee  coverage?  Sometimes,  nothing 
can  be  done,  but  sometimes,  depending  upon 
negotiation  strengths,  most  of  the  hidden 
problems  can  be  eliminated.  Of  course,  each 
Investment  stands  on  its  own  two  feet  as  far 
as  negotiations  are  concerned,  but  in  general, 
we  have  found  that  It  Is  possible  for  an 
American  company  Investing  In  an  emerging 
country  to  negotiate  and  execute  what 
amounts  to  a  private  treaty  between  It  and 
the  host  government  and  to  attempt  to  In- 
clude within  this  agreement  the  whole  cata- 
log of  protections  which  are  not  present 
in  the  standard  treaty. 

PEIVATX  AGRgEMENT 

Of  coxirse,  this  private  treaty-type  agree- 
ment by  itself  generally  means  little  unless 
the  breach  of  each  and  every  item  in  It  Is 
Insured  against  by  our  Government  and  the 
terms  of  payment  of  the  "Insurance  policy" 
and  the  evidence  required  to  prove  the  loss 
are  also  specified.  If  all  you  have  Is  this 
treaty,  the  breach  of  It  usually  allows  for 
"fair"  access  to  the  courts  of  the  country 
that,  for  Instance,  Just  expropriated  your 
plant,  and  from  there,  to  other  arenas  of 
appeal,  thus  converting  your  expected  profits 
to  deductible  lawyers'  fees.  To  avoid  this,  or 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  Its  occurrence 
the  two-step  extra  protection  process  should 
If  possible,  be  used: 

(1)  Negotiate  and  execute  an  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  business-Investor  and  the 
host  country,  and  seek  to  Include  In  the 
agreement  the  complete  Investment  protec- 
tion package  plus  all  aspects  of  the  tax,  duty, 
and  other  concessions  granted  by  the  host 
country. 

(2)  Have  this  agreement  approved  so  that 
loss  caused  by  the  breach  of  any  term  of  it 
wUl  be  made  good  \mder  the  Investment 
guarantee  program  If  you  are  not  paid  by 
the  host  country. 

TWO-STEP  MECHANISM 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  two-step 
mechanism  to  achieve  greater  protections 
does  not  work  In  every  case,  and  although 
some  preliminary  indications  can  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  the  first  feasibility  study, 
there  is  no  definitive  method  of  determining 
whether  a  government  will  execute  such  an 
agreement  other  than  actually  sitting  down 
with  the  several  ministers  In  their  country 
and  negotiating. 

Althovigh  our  Government  has  gone  qxilte 
far  In  the  coverage  of  Its  Investment  guar- 
antees and  In  securing  the  treaties  upon 
which  they  are  based,  it  Is  stlU  up  to  each 
American  business  Investing  overseas  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  himself,  which  after  all. 
is  what  private  enterprise  Is  all  about. 
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[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Mar.  2.  1964] 

SiTKVEY  Grant  Noted  :  AID  Offers  Bait  fo» 

Interested  Investors 

(Part  II) 

The  basic  encouragement  to  take  a  teai^ 
out  to  an  emerging  nation  to  determine  IX  Ift 
Is  feasible  for  you  to  make  an  Investmenjt 
there  Is  offered  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (State  Department )( 
Following  proper  application,  AID  will,  u""^ 
der  certain  clrcvunstances.  Issue  a  so-call 
survey  grant  to  you.  Under  this  survi 
grant.  If  you  (and  not  the  government)  d 
clde.  after  the  sxirvey.  that  you  will  not  1 
vest  and  you  submit  a  survey  report  to  t 
Agency  for  International  Development,  it  w4l 
pay  up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  your  trip. 

GRANT  PAYMENTS  SCOPE 

Under  the  grant  program,  the  agency  ci 
conmalt  Itself  to  pay  up  to  one-half  of  thje 
following  items:  ! 

(1)  Transportation  costs  to  and  from  thje 
host  country  for  all  members  of  your  sxirvejy 
team;  i 

(2)  Transj)ortatlon  costs  within  the  emerg- 
ing nation;  j 

(3)  Reasonable  per  diem  allowances  for 
your  team  (hotels,  meals,  etc.)  In  an  amoimt 
thought  to  be  reasonable  depending  up^ 
where  you're  going  (e.g. .►up  to  $30  per  day 
per  man  In  southeast  Asia) ;  I 

(4)  Allocable  portions  of  the  salaries  Of 
regular  employees  of  your  company  whjo 
make  the  survey  (usually  based  upon  th^t 
portion  of  the  annual  compensation  of  tt^e 
employee  paid  while  he  Is  on  the  trip) ;        ; 

(5)  Compensation  of  outside  professiontl 
consultants  for  the  survey;  ! 

(6)  Similar  reasonable  per  diem  expense 
allowances  and  transportation  costs  for  yoilr 
professional  consultants;  I 

(7)  Compensation  of  local  consultants 
(such  as  real  estate  appraisers)  hired  in  the 
host  country;  j 

(8)  Costs  Incurred  In  looking  for  locil 
jolnt-ventxire  partners,  if  you  are  Interest^ 
In  a  Joint  venture;  and 

(9)  Miscellaneotas  Items,  such  as  shipping 
costs  of  necessary  equipment  needed  to  con- 
duct the  svirvey.  Insurance,  etc.  j 

PROCSDUI^B  OtnXINXD  | 

The  survey  grant  Is  obtainable  by  filing 
an  appropriate  application  with  the  Develop- 
ment, Finance,  and  Private  Enterprise  Set- 
tion  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. So  far,  there  Is  no  prescribed  form, 
but  a  series  of  broad  topics  must  be  covered 
in  yoxir  application,  Including  a  description 
of  the  proposed  investment,  the  scope  and 
cost  of  the  survey,  the  proposed  plans  for 
the  implementation  of  the  projected  invest- 
ment, the  ability  of  yoMi  company  to  finance 
the  investment  opportunity  to  be  siirvey^d 
and,  finally,  the  relationship  of  the  invest- 
ment to  the  overall  economy  and  develop- 
ment program  of  the  host  country. 

How  long  will  it  take  you  to  "move"  tte 
Government?  This  depends,  naturally,  onj  a 
nximber  of  factors,  the  most  Important  be- 
ing whether,  initially  you  gave  the  Agency 
all  the  information  It  needed.  (Almost 
variably  the  Agency  will  request  additlo: 
information.) 

ROUTING    SHITTED 

Qtiite  recently,  the  Agency  has  shifted  its 
Internal  routing  of  these  applications  a*d 
now.  they  are  said  to  be  passed  upon  by  otie 
section  rather  than  being  farmed  out  to  the 
various  departments  br  desks  to  which  the 
particular  host  country  for  your  potential 
Investment  has  been  assigned.  Speedier 
service  may  be  one  result  of  this  centrall^- 
tlon  of  the  approval  function.  However,  it 
should  be  said  that  imder  the  old  syste^i. 
approvals  have  been  Issued  after  the  filing  |of 
a  very  complete  application,  within  1  tq  6 
months  or  more. 
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What  are  the  standards  of  approval?  The 
controlling  statute,  as  you  can  expect,  speaks 
in  the  very  broad  terms  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  "the  undertaking  by  private  en- 
terprise of  surveys  of  extraction  opportuni- 
ties." The  Agency,  as  you  also  might  have 
expected,  has  superimposed  its  own  stand- 
ards in  terms  too  broad  to  warrant  their 
quotation.  However,  the  Agency,  as  a  gen- 
eral matter  of  operation,  will  hear  any  legiti- 
mate proposal,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be 
direct  and  frank  in  their  conversation. 
JUNKETS  otrr 

As  is  the  case  under  the  Investment  guar- 
antee program,  some  custom  building  of  the 
survey  grant  documents  themselves  may  be 
required  to  enable  a  practical  working  pro- 
gram for  your  potential  foreign  investment. 
For  example,  the  Agency  will  not  finance  a 
sales  Junket,  and  accordingly,  in  the  grant 
documents,  they  provide  that  any  Invest- 
ment on  any  stopover,  or  any  sales  to  the 
host  country  within  3  years  will  be  con- 
sidered an  "Investment";  all  with  the  resxilt 
that  you  will  not  be  reimbursed  or  will  have 
to  return  the  reimbursement,  with  Interest, 
If  either  event  occurs.  Of  course,  if  you're 
presently  exporting  to  the  "host  country" 
or  to  a  "stopover  country,"  this  means, 
within  the  standard  document,  that  you've 
already  "invested"  and  can't  be  reimbursed. 
Thus,  this  problem  mxist  be  spotted  and 
solve<kand,  as  you  can  expect,  there  are  oft- 
times  other  special  facts  in  each  case  which 
suggest  special  provisions. 

A  word  about  the  cost  of  the  survey  and 
some  thoughts  on  how  to  conduct  it.  If 
you  make  the  Investment,  the  sxirvey  cost 
is  your  responsibility,  but  it  can  be  capital- 
ized and  counted  toward  making  up  your 
equity  Investment,  thus  giving  you  addition- 
al debt  leverage.  However,  under  the  survey 
grant  program,  the  Agency  stands  ready  to 
pay  half  your  cost,  and  this  gives  them  an 
interest  in  the  cost  of  your  survey.  Some- 
times we  see  surveys  that  cost  so  little  that 
both  you  and  we  know  what  will  come  out 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  our  experience 
suggests  that,  if  you're  really  serious,  it's 
better  for  you  to  avoid,  at  all  costs,  the 
simple,  lels\irely,  technical-only  sojourn.  In- 
stead, if  you  can,  plan  a  shorter  trip,  but 
with  a  no-nonsense  dawn-to-mldnight  work- 
ing team  conslst|lng  of,  at  least,  one  decision- 
making top  exec^ive,  and  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  talents  necessary  to  structure  your 
investment  properly  from  the  beginning. 
Your  host  government  will  generally  do  more 
for  you  because  the  caliber  of  yo\ir  team 
underscores  your  serloxisness.  Yo\ir  own 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  may  initially 
balk  at  pie  costs  necessary  to  operate  a  de- 
cisionmaking survey  which  will  quickly 
move  the  investment  possibility  to  reality, 
but  generally  speaking,  it  will  be  allowed 
under  certain  circumstances.  Despite  the 
relatively  Insignificant  initial  problems  of 
this  approach,  we  have  found  that  this  kind 
of  an  Investment  survey  works  most  efficient- 
ly, and  the  psychological  effect  on  the  host 
government  of  your  team  so  structured,  can 
show  that  yo\ir  company  personifies  the  tra- 
ditional best  of  efficient  American  biislness 
and  can,  most  Importantly,  aid  the  host  gov- 
ernment's decision  that  it  wants  you  and 
your  company  In  the  host  country  as  desir- 
able industry  builders,  and  will  thus  encour- 
age the  officials  of  the  host  government  to  do 
all  they  can  for  you. 

[Prom  the  Jovirnal  of  Commerce, 

Mar.  2,  1964] 

Foreign  Venture  Money  Problems,  Cures 

Outlined 

(Part  III) 

In  this  part,  we  will  discuss  the  typical 

problems  of  actual  Investments  in  any  of  the 

many  emerging  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  the 


Middle  East  and  Latin  America;  and  thereby 
attempt  to  answer  your  question: 

"How  much  money  do  you  need  and  where 
are  you  going  to  get  It?" 

First  of  all,  let's  dispense  with  the  obvious: 
some  of  the  money  is  going  to  have  to  be 
yours.  How  much  equity  you're  going  to  be 
responsible  for  depends  broadly  upon  (1) 
where  you  look  for  the  debt  component  of 
your  Investment,  and  (2)  what  the  debt 
money  is  going  to  be  used  for.  Since  each 
Investment,  of  course,  stands  on  Its  own  two 
feet,  generalizations  are  only  a  rough  guide. 
However,  it  can  be  said  that  Investments  of 
standard  manufactiirlng  type  (as  opposed  to 
such  projects  as  steel  mills,  roads,  power 
companies  and  banks)  have  been  made,  ulti- 
mately, with  as  high  as  a  3-to-l  or  4-to-l 
debt-to-equity  ratio.  Further,  if  you  are 
willing  to  accept  a  first-class  local  partner 
(more  on  this  later)  your  equity,  whUe  still 
maintaining  control,  can  be  as  low  as  16 
percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 

LOAN     BASIS     VARIES 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  figures 
are  general  and  are  composites,  in  that  loans 
for  some  purposes  from  some  soiirces  in 
some  circumstances  are  acquired  on  a  3-to-l 
ratio,  whereas  other  loans  require  only  a  5 
percent  cash  on  delivery  (not  downpay- 
ment)  as  the  required  eq\ilty.  In  either 
event,  security  and  a  guarantee  by  your  com- 
pany can  be  the  rarity. 

Where  do  you  borrow  funds?  Rather  than 
simply  enumerating  the  complete  list  of 
available  international  lending  agencies,  the 
funds  of  some  of  which  are  available  only  in 
certain  areas  and  for  certain  pvu-poses,  it  is 
better  practice  to  concentrate  Instead  on  how 
fimds  available  from  several  sources  can  be 
put  together  to  enable  a  possibility  to  become 
a  solid  profit-producing  operation. 

First,  divide  your  total  project  cost  be- 
tween local  currency  of  the  host  country 
and  U.S.  dollars  or  other  hard  currencies,  and 
second,  put  a  debt  package  together.  For 
example,  a  certain  portion  of  any  invest- 
ment project  can  be  bought  with  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  you're  In;  for  example, 
land,  certain  construction  materials  (such 
as  concrete)  various  types  of  acceptable 
locally  manufactvired  machinery  and  accept- 
able locally  available  raw  materials.  Of 
course,  your  local  cost  for  construction  and 
first  year's  operation  (part  of  project  cost) 
are  Items  you  will  pay  for  in  local  currency. 
It  Is  advantageous  to  you  in  your  negotia- 
tions with  the  host  government,  by  the  way, 
to  offer  to  acquire  as  much  as  you  can  locally, 
thus  limiting  the  country's  foreign  exchange 
requirement  for  your  Investment  and  maxi- 
mizing the  considerable  foreign  exchange 
savings  generated  by  your  investment — a 
most  crucial  point.  After  you  have  allocated 
as  much  as  Is  acceptable  to  you  to  the  cate- 
gory of  local  currency  requirements,  you  can 
look  to  various  sources  which  will  loan  cur- 
rency to  you. 

LOANS     FLEXIBLX 

A  U.S.  source  for  the  local  currency  debt 
component  requirement  of  your  investment 
Is  the  so-called  Oooley  loan  administered  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(State  Department)  in  Washington.  Al- 
though the  source  of  these  loanable  funds 
are  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  the  loan  to  you  Is  not  limited 
to  agrlcultiiral  purposes.  You  can  use  the 
local  currency  for  land  acquisition,  build- 
ing costs,  working  capital,  inventory,  In- 
stallment sales,  refinancing,  payrolls,  etc. 
However,  Cooley  loans  cannot  be  made  for 
the  manufacture  of  products  which  would  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  U.S. -made  goods,  and  they  may  not  be 
made  for  the  production  of  items  marketed 
In  competition  with  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. Interest  is  usually  charged  at  the 
local  rate  charged  by  local  development  banks 
(e.g.  ^^^   percent  currently  In  Pakistan  and 
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8  to  9  percent  in  Thsdland)  and  the 
maturities  are  related  to  the  purpose  of  the 
loan,  but  are  usxxally  not  in  excess  of  10 
years.  The  loans  are  repayable  in  local  cur- 
rency, and  there  is  no  maintenance-of-value 
requirement. 

The  application  for  a  Cooley  loan  is  some- 
what extensive,  and  the  equity  base  (local 
currency  or  dollar  equivalent)  for  the  loan, 
as  in  dealing  with  a  private  bank,  is  a  bit 
negotiable.  •  •  •  Cooley  loans  are  usually 
available  In  most  of  the  emerging  nations, 
but  a  check  should  certainly  be  made  in. 
advance. 

Another  source  of  the  local  cxu'rency  debt 
component  of  the  project,  and  somewhat  less 
restricted  In  terms  of  purpose  are  the  local 
development  banks,  which  are  established  in 
most  of  the  emerging  nations.  These  local 
development  banks,  themselves  often  fi- 
nanced by  various  agencies,  are  an  excellent 
source  of  local  currency  debt  capital,  and 
for  that  matter,  hard  currency,  including 
dollars.  The  term  and  interest  rate  again 
depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the  loan  and 
other  factors,  but  generally,  rates  are  re- 
ported to  run  from  7  to  10  percent  for  about 
10  years.  Sometimes,  the  host  government 
and,  ofttlmes  the  local  development  bank, 
(whose  managing  director  often  sits  on  the 
national  permissions  board,  or  similar  com- 
mittee in  your  host  country)  would  like  to 
see  the  local  currency  requirement  made  up 
by  local  equity  contributors,  but  they  are 
aware  of  the  desires  of  many  of  you  for  ab- 
solute majority  ownership  and  the  fact  there 
will  be  a  large  foreign  exchange  reqiiirement 
for  your  project. 

EMERGINa  NATIONS 

The  establishment  of  projects  In  emerging 
nations  generally  requires  more  capital  goods 
than  are  available  and  acceptable  In  your 
host  country.  Therefore,  much  of  the  funds 
you  will  require  will  be  In  hard  currencies  to 
pay  for  these  capital  goods  available  only  for 
hard  currency  countries,  such  as  the  United 
States,  Germamy,  Italy,  Japan,  Prance,  and 
others.  The  hard  ciurency  debt  component 
of  your  Investment  Is.  under  certain  clrcum- 
stancee.  easily  tied  to  these  capital  goods,  and 
many  sources  of  hard  currency  debt  money 
are  available,  some  on  a  very  thin  equity 
matching  basis. 

For  the  UJS. -produced  machinery,  eqxilp- 
ment,  and  Installation  services,  90-percent 
debt  financing  (through  a  guarantee  pro- 
gram) is  available  through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  D.C.  Several  pro- 
grams are  available  ranging  from  direct 
financing-project  credits  to  new  forms  of 
medium  term  financing  based  on  the  old 
Exporter  Credit  program.  Under  the  old,  but 
still  basic,  Medium  Term  Exporter  Credit 
program  of  Exlmoank,  guarantees  aie  issu- 
able and /or  assignable  to  your  exporter's 
baiik  to  cover  their  exposure  when  they 
finance  medlvun-term  exports  without  re- 
coxirse  to  the  exporter.  ^ 

^Additionally,  lines  of  credit  for  U.S.-pro4 

d^iced  raw  materials  may  be  obtained,  and 
if  your  project  is  a  very  large  one,  direct  dol- 
lar long-term  loans  are  sometimes  available, 
and  at  times,  at  a  cost  of  5% -percent  In- 
terest. 

For  hard  cturencles  of  other  cotmtrles  used 
to  pay  for  equipment  and  machinery  you 
might  decide  to  buy  in,  say.  France  and 
Germany,  Italy,  etc.,  such  hard  cvurencles 
are  available  through  the  Local  Development 
Banks  which  administer  fvmds  of  these 
countries  as  well  as  World  Bank  credits 
which  enable  the  purchase  of  goods  from 
practically  any  country. 

It  is.  of  ^course.  Impossible  to  set  out  all 
governmental  and  quasi-governmental 
sources  of  debt  funds,  but  it  can  be  seen 
that  what  you  have  to  do  Is  develop  a  pack- 
age of  debt  money  from  many  sources  spe- 
cifically planned  for  your  particular  project. 
This  type  of  eclectic  planning  will  enable  a 


relatively  small  equity  investment  on  yo\ir 
part.  -^ 

Your  equity  investments  x»n  even  be  made 
smaller  if  you  decide  to  sfccept  a  local  mi- 
nority partner.  In  many  .emerging  nations 
of  the  world,  you  will  find\flrst-class  indus- 
trialists who  would  like  np^hing  better  than 
to  become  /our  parfcilerrand  although  there 
are  problems  in  choosing  the  right  partner 
at  the  rWnt  time,  we  have  found  the  results 
of  a  carwully  selected  local  p>artner  so  grati- 
fying that,  in  many  cases,  whether  or  not 
equity  is  a  consideration,  we  will  recommend 
that  this  possibility  be  seriously  considered. 

What  we  have  tried  to  develop  In  this  se- 
ries of  articles  is  no  more  than  an  outline 
of  the  very  practical  encoiu-agements  to  you 
to  invest  in  emerging  nations  abroad.  We 
have  not  covered  at  all  the  nvunerous  con- 
cessions in  terms  of  taxes,  local  grants,  duty- 
free Imports,  protective  tariffs,  etc..  obtain- 
able In  some  cases  in  many  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Additionally,  there  are 
remarkable  (and  as  we  have  seen,  depending 
upon  proper  negotiation,  guaranteeable) 
profits  to  be  garnered.  Of  co\irse,  there  are 
benefits  to  your  host  country  as  well.  Many 
American  comptmies,  of  all  sizes  have  begun 
to  realize  that  possible  adverse  tariff  prob- 
lems oould  seriously  minimize  their  export 
markets,  and  that  now  Is  the  time  to  guar- 
antee markets  (sometimes  on  an  exclusive 
basis)  to  serve  the  expanding  populations  of 
the  world's  emerging  nations.  Every  year, 
the  parade  of  businesses  investing  overseas 
grows  longer,  but  now,  there  Is  still  room 
in  the  front  platoon. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  IS  WAR  FOR 
ALL  AMERICANS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
Walter  Lippmann,  as  he  so  often  does, 
has  mixed  great  wisdom  with  idealism, 
and  has  pointed  out  something  which  I 
think  has  escaped  too  many  Members  of 
Congress;  namely,  that  the  proposed  war 
on  poverty  program  of  the  administra- 
tion could  succeed  this  year  as  it  could 
never  succeed  before.  We  must  recog- 
nize above  all,  this  is  a  program  wliich 
could  benefit  all  Americans.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  taking  away  from  the 
"haves"  and  giving  to  the  "have-nots." 

As  Walter  Lippmann  has  so  well  said. 
every  American  stands  to  gain  by  the 
program. 

The  real  drag  on  our  economy,  and  the 
reason  for  a  great  deal  of  our  he^jfy 
taxes,  is  that  many  Americans  are  pdv- 
•erty  stricken  and  have  not  had  an  opr/or- 
tunity  to  become  productive  and  to' be- 
come taxpaying  citizens,  as  they  yould 
like  to  be.  The  war  on  poverty^just  be 
recognized,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  as  some- 
thing that  can  help  every  single  Ameri- 
can, including  those  who  are  well  to  do; 
middle-class  Americans,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  poverty  stricken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  entitled  "The  War 
on  Poverty"  by  Walter  Lippmann,  to 
which  I  referred,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  War  on  Poverty 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  world  does  move,  and  there  is  no 
better  proof  of  It  than  this  war  on  poverty 
which  President  Kennedy  designed  and 
President  Johnson  has  begun  to  wage.  A 
generation   ago  It  would  have   been  taken 


for  granted  that  a  war  on  poverty "  meant 
taking  money  from  the  "haves"  and  turning 
it  over  to  the  "have-nots."  For  vmtll  recently 
It  was  always  assumed  that  there  was  only 
so  much  pie  and  the  social  question  was 
how  to  divide  it. 

But  in  this  generation,  one  might  say  in 
the  past  30  years,  a  revolutionary  Idea  has 
taken  hold  in  the  advanced  countries  of  the  ' 
world.  The  size  of  the  pie  to  be  divided  can 
be  increased  by  invention,  organization, 
capital  Investment,  and  fiscal  policy,  and 
then  a  whole  society,  not  Just  one  part  of  It, 
will  grow  richer. 

This  revolutionary  idea,  which  has  been 
discovered,  tested,  and  demonstrated  in  this 
centxiry,  is  at  work  in  every  industrial  so- 
ciety regardless  of  its  basic  doctrine  and 
Ideology.  It  is  transforming  not  only  capi- 
talism as  it  was  known  a  generation  ago, 
but  it  is  transforming  also  socialism  sind 
communism  as  well.  The  Socialist  Parties  of 
Western  Europe,  for  example,  have  aban- 
doned the  Marxist  conception  of  the  class 
struggle,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ism is  giving  way  to  the  modern  idea  of  an 
affluent  welfare  state.  And  although  the  less 
developed  countries  are  as  yet  unable  to 
apply  the  Idea.  It  is  recognized  by  the  lead- 
ers of  all  the  more  enlightened  ones. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  campaign  against 
poverty  operates  in  this  historical  context. 
The  basic  assumption  is  that  the  American 
economy  C£in  readily  produce  the  means  to 
reduce  poverty — which  was  estimated  as  the 
lot  of  one-third  of  the  Nation  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  took  office  and  is  now  down  to  one- 
fifth.  The  real  problem  is  to  analyze  correct- 
ly the  caxises  of  the  poverty  that  remains  and 
to  learn  by  experimenting  how  to  reduce 
those  cavises. 

The  official  foundation  of  the  "war"  is 
chapter  2  of  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Co\in- 
cll  of  Economic  Advisers"  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  January  last. 

The  first  question,  of  course,  is  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  poverty.  ITie  answer  is 
bound  to  be  some  kind  of  rough  statistical 
standard.  But  as  nobody  Is  proposing  to  use 
these  figiires  to  hand  out  money  to  individ- 
uals, an  estimate  of  average  need  for  an  aver- 
age family  will  do  for  an  understanding  of 
the  size  of  the  problem.  The  official  measure 
which  has  been  adopted  is  to  regard  as  poor 
a  family  of  four  whose  total  Income  from  all 
sovirces  is  less  than  (3.000  a  year. 

This  is  not  enough  money  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  the  family.  If 
the  family  spends  70  cents  a  day  per  person, 
it  wiU  spend  a  little  over  f  1,000  a  year  on 
food.  That  leaves  $2,000.  It  Is  estimated 
that  >800  will  be  needed  for  housing — rent 
or  mortgage  payments,  utilities,  and  heat. 
This  leaves  $1,200.  That  is  less  than  $25  a 
week  for  the  whole  family  for  everything 
else — for  clothing,  transportation,  recreation, 
medical  care,  insurance. 

Though  $3,000  a  year  would  be  affluence  In 
a  village  in  India,  it  is  harsh  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  - 

There  are  47  million  families  in  the  UnHed 
States,  and  at  least  9  million  of  these  faiiH. 
llles — nearly  one-fifth  of  them,  consisting  of 
30  mUllon  persons — are  poor.  The  figures 
make  the  real  situation  look  better  than  It  is. 
There  are  contained  in  the  9  million  families 
over  5  million,  consisting  of  more  than  17 
million  persons,  who  have  a  total  income  per 
family  of  less  than  $2,000.  There  are  also 
the  lonely  Individuals — more  than  5  million 
of  them — with  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,600  a 
year. 

The  next  step  Is  to  investigate  the  reasons 
why  these  9  million  families  are  poor.  The 
modem  studies  of  poverty  have  demon- 
strated— I  think  beyond  dispute — that  the 
greatest  of  all  causes  of  poverty  is  a  lack  of 
education.  The  next  greatest  cause  Is  dis- 
crimination, which  makes  a  non white  fam- 
ily two  and  a  half  times  as  likely  to  be  poor 
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as  a  white  family.  Another  great  cause  of 
poverty  Is  poor  health.  Another  Is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  full-time  wage  earner,  due  to  tie 
age  of  the  parents  or  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
family  Is  broken.  i 

These  being  the  main  causes  of  poverty,  at 
Is  evident  that  It  Is  possible  to  reduce  them  — 
granting  that  they  cannot  all  be  ellnainated- — 
by  Improving  the  schools  and  the  public 
health  facilities,  by  combating  racial  dis- 
crimination and.  where  necessary,  by  public 
relief.  It  can  be  said  that  all  of  the  poor  are 
not  deserving  poor,  which  can  also  be  said  )f 
at  least  as  many  of  the  nonpoor.  But  it 
cannot  be  argued  that  all  the  children  who 
are  condemned  to  go  to  our  worst  schools 
are  receiving  all  the  education  they  are  capii- 
ble  of  absorbing.  The  truth  is  that  \ie 
ought  to  spend  more  on  the  schools  ;n 
neighborhoods  where  the  families  are  ve-y 
poor  because  the  schools  must  play  a  major 
role  In  overcoming  the  handicaps  of  living 
in  a  congested  slum. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  ^re 
take-tlie  measures  to  counteract  the  causss 
of  poveHy,  we  shall  in  some  degree  redu  ;e 
it.  Th€-«ffort  will  pay  off  well  not  only  for 
the  poor  but  for  all  of  us.  For  there  is 
nothing  so  good  for  a  nation  as  to  become 
interested  in  doing  good  works. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PRCX5RAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  David  W.  How^, 
publisher  of  the  Burlington  Free  Preds, 
Burlington,  Vt.  Mr.  Howe  is  now  trave 
ing  outside  the  country.  In  the  lettdr 
Mr.  Howe  expresses  his  view  on  our  foi  - 
eign  aid  program.  Since  his  views  reprd- 
sent  the  views  of  a  considerable  number 
of  people  In  this  country — apparently 
a  growing  number — and  since  he  h 
given  me  permission  to  use  his  letter 
any  way  I  see  fit,  I  ask  unanimous  co 
sent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxco 

as  follows: 

Beibut,  Lebanon. 

March  11.  1964. 
Senator  George  D.  Aucek, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sinator  Aiken:  This  is.  I  believe, 
the  first  letter  to  you  from  me  in  2  years  6r 
so.  It  may  be  too  long,  but  it  embodies  ovtr 
12  years  of  investigation  and  thinking  aboift 
our  foreign  aid  policies  and  activities.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  visited  about  55  coun- 
tries. 5  other  continents,  had  over  35  talis 
in  foreign  countries  with  U.S.  Embassy  ofl- 
clals  and  over  65  talks  with  AP  and  UtP 
men.  These  were  easy  conversational  talks 
on  their  countries'  situation.  My  Inquiries 
have  been  of  the  present,  the  fairly  receAt 
past,  and  sometimes  of  the  probable  futiu^. 

I  continue  to  be  a  Vermonter  who  is  a  flrtn 
believer  in  the  Calvin  CooUdge  t3rpe  of  ecoj^- 
omy.  During  CooUdge's  leadership  I  bellete 
our  country  possessed  a  great  future,  greater 
than  today.  , 

Your  work  on  our  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  led  you  to  investigation  of  many 
countries.  In  Lisbon  last  year,  a  Dutch  at- 
torney told  me  of  your  detailed  and  thor- 
ough interest  in  Portugal's  African  coloniete. 
I  know  you  have  been  studying  widely  aqd 
thinking  deeply  on  these  subjects.  I 

It  Is  my  present  hope  that  you  and  Mr 
Passman  of  the  House  will  combine  forcffs 
to  cease  this  aimless,  costly  use  of  oi^r 
dwindling  gold  supply. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors? 

We  are  discussing  the  $80  billion  and  mo^e 
|>oured  out  since  the  end  of  the  Marshafll 
plan.  The  repair  of  war  damage  was  a 
worthwhile  contribution,  and  built  up  son|e 
healthy  competitors.  (There  were  t\to 
especially     silly     noncombatant     countries 


that  participated  soon  after  under  the  di- 
rection of^xceptionally  fine  Vermonters.  but 
that  was)  Just  the  beginning  of  a  terrific 
pourlQg-but  of  the  Nation's  billions.)  Let 
us  ^y  that  Korean  and  Taipei  expenditures 
call  probably  be  Justified. 

The  giving  of  a  red  cent  to  Sukarno  in 
Indonesia  Is  totally  Indefensible.  There  we 
have  learned  how  to  buy  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  trouble  for  a  hundred  million.  Do- 
nations of  $3  billion  to  Pakistan  and 
much  more  than  that  to  a  slipping,  poorly 
conducted  Socialist  country  like  India,  can- 
not be  defended  nor  even  explained. 

To  digress  for  one  moment:  one  of  the 
most  seasoned  AP  men  In  the  Par  East  tells 
me  that  present  soiorces  will  sweep  Into 
China's  Communist  hands  all  of  southeast- 
ern Asia,  up  to  east  Pakistan  in  the  next  10 
years.    This  is  purely  an  aside. 

0\ir  foreign  aid  money  since  the  Marshall 
plan  has  been  60  to  80  percent  wasteful.  It 
could  be  the  factor  which  will  require  cut- 
ting the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  with  all 
that  entails. 

The  American  voters  will  some  day  get  this 
story  in  terms  that  many  understand.  The 
reactions  will  be  beyond  present  inaaglnlngs 
or  predictions. 

A  very  large  share  of  the  military  equip- 
ment put  out  under  foreign  aid  will  do  dam- 
age to  the  recipients  or  their  neighbors,  and 
will  not  aid  peace  or  stability. 

This  forelgn-ald  expense  has  none  who 
defend  it  with  understanding.  Emotional  or 
pseudophllosophlcal  grounds,  or  empty  hopes, 
or  the  pleading  of  the  staff  of  over  20,000  are 
the  sole  Justification. 

There  have  been  about  100  countries  re- 
ceiving this  money  In  the  last  dozen  years.  A 
recording  of  the  uses  and  results  would  give 
anyone  indigestion.  There  are  a  couple  of 
thousand  American  manufacturers  and  other 
businesses  who  have  been  beneficiaries,  and 
they  are  noticeably  silent.  Their  eyebrows 
tell  something.  In  the  IQO  countries,  all  who 
are  supposed  to  benefit  from  the  giveaways 
feel  contempt.  If  nothing  worse,  for  the 
United  States.  Who  will  say  that  we  have 
failed  to  be  liberal  in  buying  enemies? 

The  whole  subject  is  too  vast  to  present  ex- 
cept in  theory.    The  theory  is  not  defensible. 

The  World  Bank  is  a  source  of  great  pride. 
May  It  continue  its  remarkable  record. 

The  Tnunan  plan  was  good,  if  duly  con- 
stituted executive  or  legislative  ofittcers  asked 
for  It  in  detail  and  in  writing,  in  the  case  of 
their  own  country's  needs. 

I  have  summarized  some  years  of  study, 
observation,   and  thinking   on  this  subject. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  circulate  or  publish  this 
letter  in  any  way  that  you  may  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvrn  W.  HowK. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  27 
years  ago  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt first  proclaimed  an  appropriate  week 
to  be  observed  as  National  Wildlife  Week. 
One  week  of  appreciation  for  wildlife  as 
one  of  our  basic  and  valuable  natural  re- 
sources has  been  observed  each  year 
since  that  time.  The  National  Wildlife 
Federation  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
sponsorship  of  this  annual  observance 
which  has  come  to  mean  so  much  to 
conservationists  and  all  people  through- 
out the  Nation.  Our  attention  Is  called  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  National  Wildlife 
Week. 

The  observance  this  year,  in  many  re- 
spects, has  greater  significance  than  ever 
before.  The  Congress  can  take  pride  in 
having  had  a  part  in  making  this  so.  We 
also  are  obligated.  It  seems  to  me.  to 
pause  and  take  notice  as  to  what  has 


been  accomplished  and  to  determine 
what  more  we  must  do  in  order  that  our  "^ 
Nation's  land,  water,  and  related  wild- 
life resources  may  be  protected,  con- 
served, and  managed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  people. 

We  know  that  provision  of  bountiful 
wildlife  populations  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  for  good  wholesome 
recreation.  We  know  that  our  citizens 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  with  more 
free  time  on  their  hands  want  and  need 
increased  recreational  opportunity.  This 
is  a  part  of  our  country's  overall  needs 
for  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities. 

Traditionally,  outdoor  pursuits  have 
been  an  important  part  of  the  whole- 
some American  life.  They  have  con- 
tributed to  good  citizenship,  our  econ- 
omy and  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Due  to  the  pressure  of  human 
use  on  our  natural  environment,  in- 
cluding millions  of  acres  of  our  land- 
scar>e  going  to  residential  sites,  shopping 
centers,  highways,  airstrips,  industrial 
plants  and  «irtKe  other  neeJds  of  an  in- 
creasingly ufbanizM  and  industrial  na- 
tion, we  must  do  more  than  ever  before 
to  assure  adequate  opportunity  for  all 
to  enjoy  the  great  out  of  doors.  Con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  land,  water 
and  related  resources  which  can  be 
planned  and  managed  for  various  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation  needs  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

During  the  past  15  years  or  more  the 
growing  public  demand  for  use  of  the 
outdoors,  resulting  in  increased  com- 
petition for  recreation  resources,  gave 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  concern. 
In  1958  the  84th  Congress  recognized  a 
need  for  a  nationwide  study  of  these 
problems  when  it  established  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. That  Commission  was  directed 
to  survey  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  of 
the  American  people  over  the  next  40 
years  and  to  recommend  actions  to  meet 
those  needs. 

In  its  report  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  to  the  Congress,  that  bi- 
partisan Commission,  headed  by  Laur- 
ance  Rockefeller,  made  a  historic  re- 
port that  has  created  universal  interest 
and  enthusiastic  support.  That  report 
said  in  part : 

Lelstire  is  the  blessing  and  covild  be  the 
curse  of  a  progressive,  successful  civilization. 
Most  Americans  face  the  prospect  of  more 
leisure  time  in  the  futtire,  and  thus  the 
challenge  of  using  it  for  their  enrichment. 

Being  In  the  outdoors  is  a  good,  whole- 
some, healthful  use  of  leisure. 

The  fact  that  we  live  in  a  world  that 
moves  crisis  by  crisis  does  not  make  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  outdoor  activities  frivoloua, 
or  ample  provision  for  them  unworthy  of 
the  Nation's  concern. 

Eight  Members  of  the  Congress,  4 
from  each  party  from  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  along 
with  7  private  citizens  serving  on 
that  Commission,  made  more  than  50 
basic  recommendations  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  would 
be  available  to  all  Americans,  now  and 
in  the  future.  Certain  of  these  required 
quick  consideration  and  action.  As  a 
result,  the  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  . 
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Recreation;  it  passed  th^>Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  providing  the  con- 
sideration of  recreation  as  a  desirable 
use  of  farm  and  other  rural  lands;  pro- 
vided for  loans  and  cost-sharing  for 
wildlife  and  recreation  practices  and  en- 
terprises; authorized  new  national  rec- 
reation areas  to  be  administered  by  the 
national  park  system;  extended  the 
open  spaces  program  for  the  good  of 
metropolitan  areas;  and  appropriated 
funds  for  other  recreational  purposes.  A 
good  start  has  been  made,  but  more 
legislation  is  needed. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  almost  phenomenal  accomplishment 
of  a  small  but  stalwart  segment  of 
America  in  providing  recreational  op- 
portunity to  more  and  more  people  of 
our  cities  and  towns  across  the  country. 
I  speak  of  the  farmers  and  other  land- 
owners. 

Through   the    nearly    3,000   soil   and 
water   conservation   districts   organized 
under  State  law  and  governed  by    an 
elected  body  of  five  landowners  in  each 
district  who  serve  without  pay,  some  17,- 
000  outdoor  recreation  enterprises  have 
been    established    on    farms,    ranches, 
woodlands,  and  other  land  units.    Most 
of  these  privately  owned  and  operated 
enterprises  are  sources  of  added  income 
to  the  landowner  and  operator.    These 
are    well    distributed    throughout    the 
country's   local    soil    conservation    dis- 
tricts which  cover  more  than  95  percent 
of  this  Nation's  farm  and  ranch  land. 
These  enterprises  include  vacation  farms 
and    dude    ranches,   campsites,    nature 
trails  and  wildlife  sanctuaries,  picnick- 
ing,  outdoor   sports   centers   and   play 
areas,  natural  hunting  areas  with  im- 
proved wildlife  habitat  and  similar  con- 
servation measures,  fishing  waters  man- 
aged   for    improved    fishing,    shooting 
preserves  where  pen-raised  game  is  re- 
leased for  the  enjoyment  of  the  hunter, 
water  based  recreation  areas  for  boating, 
water  skiing  and  related  activities,  and 
the  development  of  cabin  and  cottage 
sites  for  lease  or  sale  to  urban  people. 
In  this  era  of  ever-increasing  tech- 
nology in  which  Americans  are  capable 
of    producing    more    of    almost    every- 
thing, including  certain  farm  commodi- 
ties, I  submit  that  those  rural  recre- 
ational enterprises  are  excellent  use  of 
our  land,  water  and  related  resources. 
These  accomplishments  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  achieved  without  expert 
technical  assistance  to  those  landowners. 
That  sissistance  has  been  made  avail- 
able, for  the  most  part,  by  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    I  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  this  has  been  done  without 
any  increase  in  appropriations  to  that 
agency  for  furnishing  such  technical  as- 
sistance to  those  districts.    New  districts 
are  being  organized  in  a  few  States  and 
need   stafang    with   qualified   technical 
personnel  to  help  wise  use  of  natural  re- 
sources Including  recreation.    Many  dis- 
tricts have  updated  their  programs  of 
work  to  include  recreation  as  an  al- 
ternative use  of  the  land.    This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  memorandum  they 
have  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
A  definitive  study  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  United  States  made  by 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  this  Nation  has  51  million  acres  of 
land  in  crops  which  should  be  converted 
to  other  uses.  Much  of  that  land  could 
be  put  to  good  use  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  city  people.  Converted  to  income- 
producing  recreation  enterprises,  it  can 
supplement  the  sagging  income  of  Xarm 
families,  thereby  meeting  a  dual  national 
need.  The  key  to  putting  uimeeded  ag- 
ricultural land  to  economic  use — and  I 
firmly  believe  that  should  be  our  national 
goal  rather  than  to  pay  farmers  to  let 
it  lay  idle — is  adequate  technical  assist- 
ance. This  is  more  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  income-producing  recrea- 
tional use  which  is  new  to  most  rural 
landowners. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  each  Member  of 
Congress  to  give  this  matter  of  adequate 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  as- 
sistance and  benefit  payments  for  wild- 
life and  recreation  conservation  prac- 
tices through  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion and  Stabilization  Service  earnest 
consideration  as  we  observe  this  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week.  In  doing  so  we 
should  remember  that  between  75  and 
80  percent  of  all  fish  and  game  are  pro- 
duced on  the  private  farm  and  wood- 
lands of  the  country.  This  supplies,  and 
must  continue  to  supply,  a  great  portion 
of  our  total  outdoor  recreational  needs. 


McCLOSKEY'S  STORY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  March  18  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  there  appeared  a 
most  interesting  article  entitled  "Mc- 
Closkey's  Story."  The  article  points  out 
how  Mr.  McCloskey,  the  big  fundraiser 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  prospered 
under  several  large  contracts  which  were 
awarded  on  a  negotiated  basis,  rather 
than  on  competitive  bids. 

As  the  article  points  out,  in  many  in- 
stances the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  substantially  over  the  original 
contract  price.  To  make  matters  worse, 
in  several  instances  the  construction 
work  has  proven  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
As  an  example,  I  cite  the  faulty  work  in 
the  construction  of  the  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital In  Boston,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
$4,918,577  damage  suit  by  the  Govern- 
ment—Congressional  Record,  pages  902- 
903,  January  22,  1964. 

This  article,  as  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  18,  pointing  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  administration 
has  favored  this  big  fundraiser  for  the 
Democratic  Psu-ty,  should  be  read  by  all 
taxpayers;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

•  The::e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeTed-to-he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \^ 

McCLOSKEY'S     STOBT--fib«     BlO     PtTNDKAlSEB 

roK  Democbatic  Pabtt  Prospered  as  a 
Bun^DEB — He  Wins  Negotiated  CowraACi 
on  CIA  Project;  Stadium  Job  Pioubes  in 
Bakes  Probe — Praise  Pbom  Matt's  Clients 

(By  Monroe  W.  Kflrmln) 
Washington.— A  fascinating  building 
tucked  away  In  the  southeast  sector  of  this 
growing  Capital  is,  to  the  esthetic  eye,  typi- 
cal of  much  local  architecture— white,  cold, 
vmlnsplred.  Its  appeal  Ues  not  In  Its  beauty 
but  in  Its  mystery. 


Chain  link  fencing  bars  the  \inwanted; 
windows  of  brownish  glass  brick  prohibit 
penetrating  vision;  and  Government  official- 
dom shvms  discussion  of  the  project.  It's 
"classified." 

The  man  whose  company  recently  com- 
pleted this  secret  structxire  appears  to  be  of 
opposite  design.  To  many  a  visitor,  Mat- 
thew H.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  personifies  grand 
Gaelic  charm — rosy,  warm,  witty.  Fittingly, 
he  represents  this  country  in  Ireland  as  Am- 
bassador. And  as  this  caretr  draws  to  a  close. 
Matt  McCloskey  resumes  two  others.  As  a 
master  contractor,  he's  earned  millions 
building  public  works;  as  a  master  politician, 
he's  collected  millions  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  Nevertheless,  he  too  is  most  intrigu- 
ing in  his  mystery.  Much  about  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey is  hidden  from  view. 

Like  that  project  in  Southeast  Washing- 
ton, the  Ambassador,  who  has  been  back 
In  the  United  States  for  a  holiday,  won't  talk 
about  It.  Nor  will  son  Tom,  president  of 
the  family  company  in  Philadelphia.  Nor  Is 
much  enlightenment  offered  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  negotiated 
the  construction  contract.  Only  persistence 
elicits  the  bare  information  that  McCloskey 
&  Co.  got  the  Job  in  November  1961— the  first 
year  of  the  Kennedy  administration — and 
that  construction  was  completed  recently  on 
schedule. 

John  E.  Byrne,  the  agency's  Information 
officer,  explains  that  competitive  bidding 
was  skipped  becstise  of  the  classified  nature 
of  the  facility  and  the  critical  time  element 
involved.  He  says  GSA  experts  considered 
five  contractors  with  building  experience  In 
Washington,  decided  on  Mr.  McCloskey  "be- 
caiise  of  his  reputation  to  be  able  to  do  a 
Job  of  this  type  (altering  and  reconstruct- 
ing an  existing  building  shell)  within  the 
time  framework,"  offered  it  to  him  person- 
ally, and  "that  was  it." 

At  the  time,  Mr.  McCloskey  was  quite 
ready  to  devote  attention  to  his  private  busi- 
ness. As  national  treasxirer  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  he  had  been  occupied  with  the  chore 
of  wiping  out  the  multimillion-dollar  deficit 
run  up  by  President  Kennedy's  1960  cam- 
paign, as  managed  by  brother  Bobby.  Mr. 
Byrne  Is  quick  to  assvire  that  "the  recom- 
mendation to  do  this  particular  Job  came 
from  our  professional  staff  and  there  was  no 
politics  involved." 

sbabch  for  bimilab  cases 
Still,  Mr.  Byrne  describes  the  procedxire  as 
"very  unusual."  The  contract  wasn't  even 
discussed  with  the  four  other  builders  con- 
sidered capable,  he  says.  He  can't  recall 
a  previovis  occasion  when  competitive  bid- 
ding was  eschewed  on  a  major  Washington 
project:  certainly  not  since  the  McCloskey 
award,  nor  during  the  decade  before.  Search- 
ing for  cases  even  remotely  comparable,  Mr. 
Byrne  reqxilres  weeks  to  discover  the  $9.7 
million  contract  negotiated  in  1962  with  the 
firm  headed  by  Del  E.  Webb — a  registered 
Democrat  who  says  he's  a  sometimes  con- 
tributor to  both  parties — to  build  the  UJ3. 
pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

But  GSA  refuses  to  discviss  the  money  In- 
volved In  the  McCloskey  deal  in  any  terms, 
other  than  to  say  that  the  company  was  paid 
cost  plus  a  3.35-percent  fee  for  the  work. 
Even  such  general  Information  as  to  whether 
costs  exceeded  expectations  Is  stamped 
classified.  Rival  biillders  declare  that  after 
they'd  noticed  construction  activity  begin- 
ning, they  were  told  informally  by  GSA  of- 
ficials the  contract  amounted  to  between  $2 
and  $3  million.  But  as  it  stands  today,  the 
mystery  building  Is  adjudged  a  $10  million 
effort. 

Nor  will  Mr.  Byrne  Identify  the  building  s 
occupants.  Yet  the  saluting  guard  at  the 
old  Navy  weapons  factory  enclave,  site  of 
the  mystery,  cheerfully  points  out  to  the  in- 
quiring stranger  this  "Central  Intelligence 
Agency  BuUding."  Thus,  curiosity  Is  height- 
ened.   CIA  of  covirse  does  secret  spying,  but 
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does  It  do  all  Its  building  In  the  dark?  In 
fact.  no.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Elsdn- 
hower  administration,  when  the  agency 
erected  Its  enormous  headquarters  complex 
In  nearby  Langley,  Va..  not  only  were  copi- 
petltlve  bids  asked,  but  GSA  put  out  a  n«  ws 
release.  Pull  details  on  bids  and  costs  ire 
public.  (Incidentally,  McCloskey  &  Co.  pld 
on  some  of  the  work  but  didn't  win  any. 

A  COMPETITOR  COMMENTS 

Against  this  background,  resentment  o|?er 
the  1961  mystery  contract  lingers  amqng 
Mr.  McCloskey's  competitors.  One  declares: 
"In  my  book,  it  was  clear  that  Matt  Mc- 
Closkey was  a  prominent  Democrat,  l:ad 
raised  a  lot  of  money  for  the  party,  and  tl>ey 
felt  they  could  throw  htm  this  Job,  p^r 
fectly  legally,  without  competitive  bids 

Informed  of  this  sentiment,  Tom  McClbs 
key  dismisses   It   as   sour   grap^.     "I  don't 
blame  them  for  feeling  that  wdy,"  he  com 
ments,  but  Invokes  "security"  fas  a  bar  to 
further  discussion.  | 

Another  McCloskey  mystery  Was  brouiht 
to  attention — but  apparently  will  remiiln 
unsolved — by  the  Senate  Rules  Conmilttee 
Investigation  into  Bobby  Baker's  tanged 
business  activities  while  secretary  to  ihe 
Senate  Democrats. 

Don  B.  Reynolds, 
took    Bobby    In    as 


March  19 


the  Insurance  man  who 
a  silent  but  Influential 
partner,  testified  that  In  the  spring  of  1|60 
(though  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  mirk 
the  date  precisely) ,  Matt  McCloskey  Joii^ed 
hirn  and  Bobby  In  Mr.  Baker's  Capitol  Of- 
fice— along  with  William  N.  McLeod,  ^r., 
clerk  of  the  House  Committee  for  the  Ens- 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  Chairman  John  I  L. 
McMn^LAN,  Democrat,  of  South  CaroUnaJof 
the  House  committee.  Mr.  McLeod  testified 
a  McCloskey  vice  president,  whose  name  he 
couldn't  remember,  attended,  too.  I 

This  committee  had  handled  legislation 
authorizing  construction  of  the  big  Distract 
of  Columbia  Stadlvmi.  costliest  structure 
ever  built  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Reynolds,  In  his  testlmohy. 
quoted  Mr.  McCloskey  as  expressing  a  ie- 
sire  to  bid  on  the  stadium  Job.  But 
Representative  McMillan's  memory  Is  that 
Mr.  McCloskey  already  had  established  hipi- 
self  as  low  bidder,  and  the  meeting's  intent 
was  to  "meet  Mr.  McCloskey  and  look  ofer 
the  plans  for  the  stadium."  Mr.  McLeo^l's 
recollection  Is  that  Mr.  McCloskey  had  4°* 
been  designated  low  bidder  at  the  time  l^ut 
"he  was  pretty  sure  he  was  going  to  be  able 
to  get  (the  award y,  because  he  said  It  was 
a  contract  Involving  a  lot  of  cement  w(Jrk 
and  he  said  that  was  his  experience."       1 

Interviewed  at  hla  Palm  Beach  vacation 
home,  the  Ambassador  parries  questions  I  as 
to  the  meeting's  specifics  with  this  gener- 
alized reply:  "I  went  In  to  see  Baker  Ion 
another  matter,  and  he  said  'I'd  like  yjou 
to  meet  some  people,'  and  that's  all  there 
was  to  it."  As  for  Mr.  Baker  himself.  Boljby 
Is  "taking  the  fifth" — refusing  to  talk  abaut 
anything,  on  the  ground  he  might  be  ^- 
crlmlnated.  j 

If  the  meeting.  Indeed,  did  take  place  In 
the  spring  of  1960,  then  Mr.  McClosHey 
couldn't  have  been  certified  as  the  wlnnljng 
low  bidder  at  that  time.  Invitations  to  ^Id 
were  sent  out  on  April  19;  bids  were  opened 
June  10;  McCloskey  &  Co.  got  the  offl^al 
award  July  7  with  a  bid  sliaved  Just  $244,'J50 
under  the  next  lowest  bidder. 

PERFORMANCE    BOND  I 

Having  won  the  award,  Mr.  McCloskey,  as 
Is  customary,  was  required  to  post  a  perform- 
ajlce  bond  to  insiire  the  contracting  author- 
ity— In  this  case  the  District  of  Colum|>la 
Armory  Board — that  he  would  fulfill  his  con- 
tract. On  many  other  contracts.  McClosMey 
&  Co.  has  bought  such  insurance  from  Aeljna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  Hartford,  Coi^n., 
through  the  firm  of  Hutchinson.  Rlvinua  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  agent.    Mr.  McCloeketf 'a 


son-in-law.  J.  B.  McHale,  Jr.,  Is  a  Hutchinson, 
Rlvlnus  partner. 

The  District  of  ColiunWa  Stadium  perform- 
ance bond  traveled  this  customary  route — 
except  for  an  initial  detour.  Mr.  Reynolds 
actea  as  broker,  for  which  he  received  a  com- 
niis&ion  of  $10,031.56.  He  promptly  distrib- 
uted $4,000  to  Mr.  Baker  and  another  $1,500 
to  Committee  Clerk  McLeOd.  Mr.  Reynolds 
says  he  made  the  payment  to  Mr.  McLeod  for, 
among  other  favors,  having  helped  get  the 
stadium  legislation  through  the  House,  and 
to  Mr.  Baker  for  bringing  the  stadium  per- 
formance bond  to  him.  Mr.  McLeod  first  told 
the  committee  his  payment  was  for  personal 
legal  services  to  Mr.  Reynolds;  later  he  de- 
scribed It  as  a  gift. 

Ambassador  McCloskey  agrees  he  did  cut 
Mr.  Reynolds  In  on  the  performance  bond  as 
a  favor  to  Mr.  Baker,  whom  he  describes  as 
"a  friend  of  mine."  He  explains  it  this  way: 
Diirlng  the  years  when  he  was  Democratic 
treasurer  (1955—62),  he  received  many  re- 
quests from  people  for  information  from  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  Mr.  Baker  was  his  "contact  man 
In  Congress,  though  I  never  knew  tos  much 
about  him.  f 

"One  day  he  was  telling  me  about  the  sta- 
dium and  asked  if  I  were  going  to  bid  on  it," 
Mr.  McCloskey  recalls.  "I  said,  'Yes,  I  am,' 
and  he  said,  'If  you  get  the  contract  will  vou 
let  my  friend.  Reynolds,  write  the  bond?' 
This  Is  not  an  unusual  thing.  So  wh«(n  I 
got  the  Job,  I  let  his  friend  write  the  bond." 
Mr.  McCloskey  denies  that  he  received  any- 
thing In  return  for  this  gesture. 

STADItTM    CONTRACT 

The  stadium  contract  is  an  Interesting  doc- 
ument. The  winning  McCloskey  low  bid 
amounted  to  $14,247,187.50.  Yet  at  the  end 
of  construction,  the  contract  totaled  $17,266,- 
015.58.  Explanation:  In  between,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board  had  Issued  236 
"change  orders" — alterations  of  specifications 
which  boosted  the  price  by  some  $3  million. 
In  addition,  McCloskey  &  Co.  Is  asking  the 
District  of  Columbia  Contract  Appeals  Board 
to  award  It  more  than  another  $1  million,  on 
the  ground  that  bad  weather  forced  the  em- 
ployment of  "unusual  and  costly  procedures 
not  contemplated  In  the  original  contract." 

An  official  of  the  Capitol  Architect's  Office 
reports  that  an  Informal  siirvey  of  recent 
Federal  construction  showed  "change  orders" 
normally  run  6  to  10  percent  of  contract 
cost.  Other  Government  and  Industry  ex- 
perts agree;  viewing  the  21  percent  Jump  in 
the  McCloskey  contract,  one  exclaims,  "This 
Just  is  not  normal."  He  adds  "that  is  poor 
management  at  the  least.  You  could  go  In 
below  cost  If  you  knew  you  were  going  to 
get  that  many  changes."  A  loser  In  the  sta- 
dium bidding  voices  a  similar  complaint:  "If 
we  had  known  there  were  going  to  be  that 
many  extras,  we  could  have  shaved  oxir  bid 
lower  than  McCloskey's." 

The  point  is  that  change  orders  can  be  the 
most  profitable  part  of  a  building  Job.  In- 
dustry and  Federal  sovirces  estimate  a  con- 
tractor can  often  reap  a  10  percent  profit 
on  changes,  which  are  negotiated,  compared 
with  a  typical  6  percent  or  smaller  return  on 
work  In  the  original  competitive  bid  con- 
tracts. 

CONCESSION  EQUIPMENT  OMITTED 

A  closer  look  reveals  about  $1.3  million 
worth  of  the  changes  were  for  equipping 
concession  stands — with  such  essentials  as 
water  piping  and  electric  wiring,  and  equip- 
ment including  hot  dog  warmers,  sinks  and 
drink  dispensers.  Why  were  such  necessi- 
ties of  a  spectator  sporting  life  omitted 
from  the  original  contract? 

A.  J.  Bergman,  Armory  Board  manager, 
has  an  explanation.  When  the  contract 
specifications  were  drawn  up,  he  says,  the 
board  was  undecided  whether  to  ask  the 
concessionaire  to  equip  the  stands.  Later  it 
was  concluded  that  a  concessionaire  would 
demand  a  long-term  lease  before  providing 


his  own  equipment,  which  the  board  was  op- 
posed to,  so  the  chore  was  handed  to  the 
general  contractor  after  all. 

Plausible  as  this  may  be.  it  does  not  im- 
press the  contracting  community.  One 
builder  uses  the  adjective  "silly."  He  doubts 
anyone  would  seriously  think  hot  dog  tmd 
hamburger  purveyors  would  want  to  sink 
$1.3  million  into  such  a  venture,  certainly 
not  without  the  protection  of  a  long-term 
pact. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  the  company 
that  now  operates  the  stadlxun  concessions 
under  a  10-year  lease.  A  spokesman  for 
Sportservice  Corp.,  of  Buffalo — which  claims 
to  be  the  biggest  in  the  Industry  with  gross 
business  of  about  $100  million  annually — 
says,  "We  certainly  would  not  have  consid- 
ered-investing anything  like  $1.3  million 
without  at  least  a  20-year  lease,  and  I  seri- 
ously doubt  we  would  have  done  it  even 
with  that."  Describing  the  Armory  Board's 
wish  as  "very  illusory,"  he  notes  it  canvassed 
the  concession  Industry  and  fovmd  no 
Interest. 

COULD    HAVE    BEEN    CHEAPEH 

Even  J.  A.  Blaser,  the  stadliim's  contract- 
ing officer,  confesses  to  dlspleasiu-e  over  the 
way  things  turned  out.  "Including  (the  con- 
cession equipment)  at  the  beginning  would 
have  been  a  lot  less  messy  for  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons," he  sighs,  "and  It  coxUd  have  been 
cheaper." 

All  of  which  suggests  K^Closkey  &  Co.  was 
either  smarter  or  lucktS^han  its  rivals. 
Every  other  bidder  mustnave  been  aware 
the  concession  equipment  was  missing  from 
original  specifications.  One  bidding  loser 
agrees,  but  says  the  mere  fact  that  the  equip- 
ment was  omitted  originally  tended  to  erode 
his  confidence  that  this  Job  would  be  given 
to  his  firm  if  it  became  the  general  contrac- 
tor. Tom  McCloekey  minimizes  the  Im- 
portance of  the  change  orders.  "Any  con- 
tractor bidding  on  a  Job  that  size  can't  bid 
hoping  to  get  a  windfall  on  change  orders." 
he  asserts. 

The  McCloskey  record  In  this  town  of  un- 
inhibited spending  does  turn  up  a  larger  pat- 
tern of  change  orders — some  of  normal  di- 
mensions and  some  beyond.  Look  at  Capitol 
Hill,  for  example.  In  the  years  since  Mr. 
McCloskey  became  Democratic  Party  treas- 
ure*— and  these  have  been  years  of  Demo- 
cratic Party  control  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House — seven  contracts  passing  the  million- 
dollar  mark  have  been  let  through  competi- 
tive bidding  to  improve  the  area.  McCloskey 
&  Co.  won  three  of  them  Including  the  one 
that  dwarfs  the  rest:  The  mammoth  and 
luxurious  Raybum  Office  Building  now 
scheduled  for  congressional  occupancy  Jan- 
uary 1.  Depending  on  what  figixres  you 
choose,  this  may  be  the  costliest  Federal 
structiire  In  history. 

McCloskey  Is  erecting  the  superstructure 
under  the  major  contract,  awarded  In  March 
1960  on  a  $50,793,000  bid.  Since  then.  Con- 
gress has  decided  to  eidd  a  cafeteria,  health 
suite,  swimming  pool,  and  other  conven- 
iences. All  this  has  fattened  the  McCloskey 
contract  by  $1.1  million  to  date,  says  Philip 
L.  Roof,  executive  assistant  to  the  Capitol 
Architect.  But  D.  Stafford  Kelley.  the  Capitol 
Architect's  representative  on  the  Job,  states 
that  $4  million  In  changes  already  have  been 
ordered — and  more,  maybe  another  iiftif  a 
million  dollars  or  so,  are  in  the  works. 

CHANGE   BOOSTS    CONTRACT 

McCloskey  &  Co.  also  dug  the  hole  and 
built  the  foundation  for  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. The  firm  won  the  contract  with  a 
$6,666,000  bid,  but  a  major  change  In  design 
boosted  the  contract  total  to  $8.8  mUllon. 
Now  the  contractor  has  filed  an  appeal  for 
still  more  money,  a  claim  that  Is  treated  as 
a  dark  secret  by  the  Capitol  Architect's  office. 
However,  $800,000  Is  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  amount. 
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And  history  provides  a  footnote.  During 
the  turmoil  of  World  War  n,  the  Govern- 
ment poured  nearly  $170  million  Into  a  con- 
crete ship  and  barge  program  which  Ships 
for  Victory,  a  Government-commissioned 
history  of  wartime  merchant  shipbuilding, 
describes  as  "a  conspicuous  example  of  an 
expenditure  which  produced  relatively  little." 
One  beneficiary:  McCloskey  &  Co.  With 
Government  help,  a  yard  was  developed  at 
Tampa,  Fla.  Originally,  the  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  $2.7  million  but«tt  mounted  to 
more  than  $7.5  million.  McCloskey  deliv- 
ered 24  ships  (most  of  which  served  in  such 
uncelebrated  roles  as  floating  storehouses 
and  training  vessels)  in  1943-44  that  cost 
Uncle  Sam  $48  million,  some  $20  million 
more  than  the  contract  price. 

Ships  for  Victory  concludes: 

"The  yards  and  the  ships  were  built  under 
contracts  that  guaranteed  reimbursement  of 
costs  and  payment  of  minimum  fees,  even 
when,  as  happened  under  McCloskey's  con- 
tract, the  cost  proved  much  more  than  dou- 
ble the  contract  price.  In  such  a  case 
clearly  the  Government  paid  an  outrageous 
amount  compared  to  what  it  received." 

NOT     ECONOMIC 

The  Ambassador  now  recalls  the  concrete 
ship  as  "not  economic  because  the  hull 
weighed  two  and  half  times  steel." 

On  those  rare  occasions  when  politicians — 
Republicans,  of  course — have  tried  to  build 
heat  against  Matt  McCloskey,  they've  pro- 
duced more  murky  smoke  than  visible  flame. 

Senator  Williams  of  Delaware,  at  the  time 
of  the  Senate's  confirmation  of  Mr.  McClos- 
key as  Ambassador  in  1962,  pleaded  unsuc- 
cessfully for  time  to  look  again  at  some  old 
allegations  against  the  nominee.  One  in- 
volved the  1946  sale  of  a  Government-owned 
shipyard  in  Jacksonville,  Fla..  to  a  Louis 
Wolf  son  firm.  Mr.  Williams  told  the  Senate 
Mr.  McCloskey  was  associated  with  Mr.  Wolf- 
son  In  the  deal  and  that  a  man  who  worked 
for  a  Wolfson-owned  firm  paid  $25,000  to  a 
Government  official  in  a  position  to  help  Mr. 
Wolfson  buy  the  yard.  Mr.  McCloskey,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senate,  confirmed  being  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Wolfson  early  in  the  bidding 
for  the  shipyard  but  said  he  pulled  out  be- 
fore the  sale  and  denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  alleged  payoff.  He  noted  a  House  sub- 
committee in  1947  investigated  the  sale  and 
"never  even  called  me  as  a  witness." 

Senator  Williams  told  his  colleagues  the 
circumstances  were  investigated  by  a  grand 
Jury  that  returned  no  Indictments;  he  noted 
a  key  Government  witness  died  before  the 
grand  Jury  completed  its  work.  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  allegations  are  not  entirely 
unfounded,"  he  asserted. 

VOTE    OF    confidence 

But  the  Senate  failed  to  find  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' alarms  compelling  and  awarded  Mr. 
McCloskey  a  rousing  vote  of  confidence. 
This  sentiment  prevails  today  among  Federal 
contracting  officials.  Mr.  Byrne  on  the  mys- 
tery building,  Mr.  Blaser  on  the  stadium, 
and  Mr.  Kelley  on  the  Rayburn  Building,  all 
express  satisfaction  with  the  McCloskey  con- 
struction skill. 

Back  home  in  Philadelphia  (the  Ambassa- 
dor says  he's  built  most  of  the  schools  there) . 
city  authorities  agree.  "Generally  speaking," 
says  Thomas  J.  McCoy,  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority,  "he  has  a  fine 
reputation  as  a  builder."  Public  construc- 
tion Is  the  McCloskey  specialty;  son  Tom 
figures  the  ratio  18  at  least  80  percent  public, 
no  more  than  20  percent  private. 

Many  McCloskey  competitors,  not  all  of 
whom  approve  of  his  slmultaneoiis  pursuit 
of  contracts  and  political  funds,  attest  to 
his  prowess  as  a  contractor.  A  focal  point 
of  admiration:  Meeting  an  impossible  time 
limit  In  building  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium.  One  describes  him  as  a  tough 
competitor,  a  good  builder. 


Amidst  this  widespread  acclaim,  there  are 
some  detractors.  Kemmel  &  Co.,  Inc..  a 
Pennsylvania  painting  outfit,  is  one.  Now 
bankrupt.  It  worked  for  McCloskey  as  a  sub- 
contractor on  a  contract  to  build  a  1,000-unlt 
Government  housing  project  at  Fort  George 
G.  Meade.  Md.,  In  1958-59.  The  opinion  of 
Federal  District  Court  Judge  J.  Wood,  handed 
down  last  May,  tells  the  story : 

At  the  start,  Kemmel  agreed  to  do  all  the 
painting  on  the  Job  for  $290,000.  But  this 
turned  out  not  to  be  a  simple  task.  Plaster 
walls  wouldn't  take  paint  and  had  to  be 
doctored;  some  600  painted  doors  were  dam- 
aged and  had  to  be  redone;  more  extra  work 
became  necessary  when  floors  buckled  and 
plaster  fell;  and  many,  exteriors  required 
repainting  after  later  road  construction  cov- 
ered them  with  dirt. 

During  these  difficulties.  Matt  McCloskey, 
his  own  firm  beset  by  mounting  penalties  for 
tardiness,  told  Kemmel  to  get  the  Job  done 
by  employing  more  men  and  forget  about 
the  cost;  he'd  take  care  of  the  bills  on  a 
cost-plus  basis.  And  the  McCloskey  com- 
pany did  shell  out  $530,298,  nearly  twice  the 
contract  price.  But  Kemmel  complained 
this  wasn't  enough  and  sued.  In  court  Mc- 
Closkey accused  Kemmel  of  Inferior  work- 
manship. Judge  Wood  ordered  McCloskey  to 
ante  up  another  $271,346.  But  the  case  Is 
now  on  appeal. 

Even  within  the  U.S.  Government,  cer- 
tain second  thoughts  about  the  merit  of 
McCloskey  performance  have  cropped  up, 
though  not  with  undue  haste. 

Back  in  Truman's  time,  1950,  a  $10,563,000 
McCloskey  bid  won  the  contract  to  build  a 
1,000-bed  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
In  Jamaica  Plain  near  Boston.  Within  a  year 
after  the  hospital's  opening  In  1952,  outer 
walls  bulged  and  cracked,  window  frames 
buckled.  ("When  vsrlnds  were  high,"  one 
hospital  official  has  recalled,  "screens  from 
the  windows  were  flying  all  over  the  place.") 
But  not  until  Senator  Williams  got  wind 
of  the  fiasco,  a  decade  later,  was  It  decided 
to  demand  an  accounting  from  the  builder. 
Under  the  Senator's  prodding.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy's  Justice  Department 
m  January  socked  McCloskey.  along  with 
the  architects  and  engineers,  with  a  civU  suit 
for  $4.9  million.  The  particulars  against 
McCloskey:  Numerous  departures  from  con- 
tract specifications,  defective  workmanship 
and  deficient  equipment  and  materials,  and 
failure  to  provide  proper  Inspection  and 
supervision. 

M'CLOSKET  comments 

The  McCloskey  rebuttal  places  blame  on 
the  hospital's  design,  not  Its  construction. 
And  the  Ambassador  Is  quite  philosophical 
about  the  whole  thing:  "You  can't  be  in 
business  all  the  years  I've  been  and  not  run 
Into  a  few  headaches.  We're  going  to  try 
this  thing  in  the  courts." 

If  the  McCloskey  talent  for  erecting  big 
buildings  Is  impressive,  equally  so  is  his 
knack  for  collecting  big  money  for  the  Demo- 
crats. In  a  reflective  mood  on  his  71st  birth- 
day recently,  the  Ambassador,  his  white  hair 
gleaming,  absorbed  the  Florida  sun  at  the 
poolslde  of  his  exquisite  and  expensive  vaca- 
tion retreat  and  spoke  at  length.  He  cal- 
cvUates  at  $30  million  to  $35  million  the 
amount  he's  captured  for  national  and  local 
party  coffers  over  the  30  years  he's  been  In 
the  business. 

A  majestic  feat  was  the  $11.5  million  John 
P.  Kennedy  campaign  4  years  ago.  (The 
1956  Stevenson  campaign  cost  a  compara- 
tively modest  $5.5  million.)  And  It's  in  the 
fond  recollection  of  the  late  President  that 
the  puckish  McCloskey  humor  shines.  After 
the  election,  when  $4.5  million  In  bills  were 
still  xmpald,  the  Ambassador  remembers  Mr. 
Kennedy  asked  him  the  state  of  party 
finances.  When  Mr.  McCloskey  revealed  the 
enormity  of  the  deficit,  the  President  ex- 
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claimed:  "My  God,  Matt,  what  wo\ild  we 
have  done  If  we  had  lost?" 

RepUed  Matt:  "What  do  you  mean  'we'? 
I  had  a  one-way  ticket  to  Mexico." 

But  the  Democrats  had  not  lost;  Mr. 
McCloskey  raised  the  millions.  Just  the 
Inaugural  gala  In  Washington  brought  in 
$1,250,000.  Matt,  punching  his  fist  through 
the  air.  says  he  got  the  rest  by  bang,  bang, 
banging  away  at  State  chairmen  and  con- 
tributors. 

AMBASSADOR  IS  RETIRING  - 

Hell  be  doing  more  of  the  same  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  this  summer.  The  Ambassa- 
dor, now  in  Dublin  winding  up  affairs,  Is 
resigning  his  diplomatic  post  and  plans  to 
hit  the  fundralslng  trails  arovmd  May  or 
June.  Not  this  time  as  treasurer,  since 
that  pK»t  is  filled  now  by  Richard  Magulre; 
Matt  exi>ectB  to  serve  as  finance  committee 
chairman,    or    in   some    similar    cap>aclty. 

But  he'll  not  completely  neglect  the  fam- 
ily business.  Throughout  his  ambassador- 
ship, <he  elder  McCloskey  has  continued  to 
serve  as  the  company's  chairman — he  relin- 
quished the  presidency  to  son  Tom  in  1961 
after  transferring  his  stockholdings  to  hla 
children — and  he  plans  an  active  futvire 
role  In  the  enterprise. 

Why  the  return  to  politics?  The  formal 
McCloskey  answer  Is  philosophic:  He  believes 
deeply  in  the  principle  that  i>arty  mem- 
bers should  support  their  convictions  with 
contributions.  "If  you  belong  to  a  p>olltlcal 
party,  you  should  be  a  dues-paying  mem- 
ber." 

In  more  casual  conversation,  he  puts  It  a 
little  differently:  "I've  been  dealing  with 
these  people  for  years,  and  I  know  where 
the  bodies  are  buried." 

Mr.  McCloskey  describes  his  fundralslng 
formula:  First,  find  out  who  has  the  money; 
second,  have  the  courage  to  ask  for  it  ("It's  j» 
surprising  how  timid  people  are  In  asking  '^  • 
for  money");  third,  make  a  "hit"  with  the 
prospective  contributor.  He'll  give  willing- 
ly. In  pressing  his  doctrine  upwn  sub- 
ordinate fund  raisers.  Matt  has  no  patience 
with  F>oor  performance.  One  fellow  Demo- 
crat tells  of  witnessing  a  transformation  of 
this  genial  Irishman  Into  a  ruthless  driver 
with  the   coldest   blue   eyes  I've   ever  seen. 

Are  convictions  the  only  motives  for  politi- 
cal contributing?  "How  much— a  con- 
tributor— pays  determines  how  much  at- 
tention he  gets,"  Matt  remarks,  "and  I  do 
whatever  I  can  to  help  a  fellow — anything 
that  doesn't  hurt  the  taxpayers  and  lets  me 
sleep  at  night." 

But  he  quickly  adds:  "I  could  give  you 
a  list  of  a  lot  of  people  who  have  given  a 
lot  of  money  and  have  asked  for  nothing 
in  return." 

THE    $100-A-PLATE   DINNERS 

And,  then  there's  the  $100-a-plate  dinner. 
By  now  this  Is  such  a  standard  Item  for 
both  parties  that  yoiing  folk  may  think  it 
began  about  the  same  time  as  baby  kissing. 
But  Mr.  McCloskey  claims  he  Invented  It  In 
1934. 

Matt  likes  nice  round  flguree,  and  after 
the  Stevenson  campaign  in  1956,  to  wipe  out 
the  $750,000  deficit,  he  formed  a  "750  Club" — 
enrolling  members  at  $1,000  a  head.  Penn- 
sylvania contributed  25  members,  of  whom 
nearly  one-third  were  McCloskeys.  "I  made 
a  contribution,"  the  Ambassador  explains, 
"and  got  my  kids  to  do  the  same." 

If  carried  to  the  fullest,  this  tribal  gen- 
erosity could  finance  quite  a  lot  of  democ- 
racy. Besides  6  McCloskey  children  there 
are  29  grandchildren  all  living  within  a 
5-mile  radius  of  the  manor  house  In  Phila- 
delphia. But  the  patriarch  declines  to 
tabulate  the  clan's  contributions  to  the 
party.     "I'd   rather   you   didn't   know." 

Nor  does  the  McCloskey  dedication  to  the 
liberal  cause  stop  at  the  dollar  sign.  The 
firm  employs  many  Negroes  on  construction 
Jobs — "We've    always    been   sympathetic    to 
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their  problems,"  says  Tom — and  the  Am- 
bassador has  contributed  regularly  and  sub- 
stantially to  the  support  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Catholic  Church  In  predominantly  Ndgro 
North  Philadelphia.  Too,  son,  Matthew  H. 
in,  has  been  a  member  of  what  now  is  the 
State  commission  on  human  rights  slDce 
Its  creation  In  1955. 

There's  no  doubt  that  McCloskey  meians 
millions,  and  since  money  breeds  power, 
Matt  possesses  considerable  of  the  ladter, 
too.  The  facts  and  figures  of  personal  or 
corporate  wealth  are  unavailable,  but  rche 
Palm  Beach  villa  Is  testimony.  So  was  Mr. 
Kennedy's  teasing  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Closkey's  reelection  as  party  treasurer 
Ing  the  1960  convention.  "I  would  hobe," 
Nominee  Kennedy  told  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  "that  you  reelect  as  treas- 
urer, my  friend.  Matt  McCloskey,  who  ijells 
me  he  has  a  lot  [of  money]  burled  In  Ihls 
cellar  and  Is  ready  to  contribute  It  to  this 
campaign."  Matt  was  renamed  by  acclama- 
tion. 

POWZR    AND    WARMHEARTEDNESS 

Dimensions  of  the   McCloskey   power  can 
.  only  be  surmised,  but  there  are  clues.     And, 
If  they  are  not  misleading,  these  are  traces 
also  of  McCloskey  warmheartedness. 

Senator  Joseph  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pe^in- 
sylvanla.  is  a  clue.  He  sponsored  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's  ambassadorship  before  the  Seqate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "We  ibve 
him,"  an  aid  to  the  Senator  proclaims.  'Iwe 
think  of  him  as  an  Irish  Santa  Claus.  Be- 
cause of  Matt  McCloskey  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Pennsylvania  never  has  had  leal 
money  problems  In  campaigns."  | 

Miss  Catherine  A.  Coyne  is  a  clue.l  A 
former  nurse,  she  attended  Mrs.  McClosfiey 
during  the  birth  of  her  daughter.  Ailne, 
dxirlng  the  early  thirties.  Then  she  went 
to  work  for  the  State.  For  some  time,  prjog- 
ress  was  slow;  after  21  years  her  salary  iad 
reached  $7,400.  But  during  the  reglma  of 
Democratic  Governor  Lawrence,  a  close  Mc- 
Closkey friend — they  drove  home  together 
from  the  recent  Clay-Llston  fight  in  Mianil — 
things  moved.  In  1959  she  was  named  to 
a  $12,500-a-year  job  as  confidential  se<jre- 
tary  to  the  secretary  of  labor  and  Industry, 
a  post  that  had  been  vacant  for  5  year^ 

Two  years  later  Miss  Cojme  was  appolr 
executive  director  of  the  bureau  of  empl 
ment  security  at  an  $18,000  salary,  one  of 
highest  paid  by  the  State  to  a  woman.,  A 
newspaper  writer  unkindly  attributed  the 
belated  rise  to  "McCloekey  muscle."  The 
Ambassador,  however,  doesn't  accept  tills. 
"She  merely  moved  up;  she'd  been  with  the 
State  for  years."  Now  retired  on  a  $528.36 
monthly  pension.  Miss  Coyne  has  been  viiit- 
Ing  the  McCloskeys  in  Palm  Beach  in  recpnt 
weeks. 

John  J.  Lynam  is  a  clue.     He  worked 
McCloskey  &  Co.  for  many  years,  mainl3 
a  troubleshooter.     He's  been  close  to  the  fa 
Uy,  too;    took  the  kids  to   the  movies 
amusement  parks    when   they   were   yoi 
In   1955.  Mr.  Lynam  went  to  work  for 
State;  by  1959  he  rose  to  be  assistant  exe 
tlve  director  and  by  1961  executive  direc 
of  the   general  State  authority.     This 
supervises    most    construction    under    St 
contract.  Including  that  done  by  McCloskey 
&  Co.     Now  retired,  Mr.  Lynam  is  wlnterpg 
in  Palm  Beach. 

POLmCAL    SECRETARY 

Miss  Marian  R.  Ford  Is  a  clue.  She's  b4en 
a  long-time  McCloskey  associate,  servedj  as 
his  political  secretary.  In  a  celebrated  c$se. 
Miss  Ford's  nephew,  David  K.  Darcy,  and  ^o 
accomplices  were  sentenced  to  die  for  killing 
a  bystander  in  a  1947  holdup.  In  1956  Deiio- 
cratic  Governor  Leader  commuted  the  trjo's 
sentences  to  life  Imprisonment  on  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  State  boarc|  of 
pardons.  Subsequent  political  fvuror  stlrted 
Mr.  McCloekey,  who  had  testified  before  the 
bofird,  to  make  this  statement:  "I  deny  that 


at  any  time,  to  anyone,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, have  I  paid  out  any  money  In  con- 
nection with  the  Darcy  case."  But  he  did 
confirm  he'd  ditsrlbuted  copies  of  a  covirt 
opinion  to  members  of  the  all-Democratic 
pardons  board. 

The  Ambassador,  himself,  is  a  clue.  He 
has  told  the  story  of  his  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment. After  election  a  grateful  President 
Kennedy,  according  to  Mr.  McCloskey,  told 
him:  "I  want  to  do  something  for  you.  Matt." 
The  quick  and  sentimental  reply;  "Send  me 
to  Ireland."  The  Ambassador  says  he's  good 
friends  with  President  Johnson,  too;  has 
known  him  longer  than  he  did  Mr.  Kennedy. 

But  perhaps  the  most  certain  sign  of  the 
McCloskey  power  is  a  matter  of  feeling  rather 
than  fact.  A  reporter  Inquiring  around 
Philadelphia  discovers  a  svirprlslng  reticence 
on  the  subject  that  Matt  McCloskey.  Every- 
one knows  of  him.  but  many  say  they  don't 
know  much,  and  a  surprising  number  Insist 
they  don't  really  know  him  at  all.  Among 
those  who  do  concede  knowledge,  most  con- 
versation clings  to  the  superficial.  And  of 
the  few  willing  to  venture  deeper,  almost  all 
insist  upon  anonymity. 

A  sense  of  the  awe  that  McCloskey  majesty 
Inspires  In  the  hearts  of  many  Phlladel- 
phlans  was  perhaps  conveyed  by  the  reply 
of  a  prominent  Democrat  to  a  phoned  re- 
quest for  an  appointment  to  chat  about  the 
topic. 

"God,  no."  the  horrified  voice  shrieked,  "I 
dont  want  any  trouble  with  Matt  Mc- 
Closkey." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  contracts  referred 
to  in  the  article  is  that  for  the  stadium 
in  Washington.  This  is  the  project 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  probe  as  involving  a  $1,500  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  William  N.  McLeod,  Jr., 
the  clerk  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, which  committee  handled  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  project.  It  also 
involved  a  $4,000  payment  to  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Baker.  Mr.  McLeod,  when  questioned 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  first  said  his 
payment  was  for  legal  services;  later,  he 
described  it  as  a  gift.  It  still  has  the 
appearance  of  a  kick-back  or  a  payoff. 
Mr.  Robert  Baker,  when  questioned  con- 
cerning his  payment,  took  the  fifth 
amendment;  and  thus  far  the  committee 
has  not  asked  Mr.  McCloskey  any  ques- 
tions. 

The  original  contract  for  the  Wash- 
ington stadium  amounted  to  $14,247,- 
187.50;  yet  at  the  end  of  the  construc- 
tion, the  total  payments  under  the  con- 
tract were  $17,266,015.58. 

In  the  March  13  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  there  appeared  an  article 
pointing  out  that  Mr.  McCloskey  is  now 
asking  for  an  additional  $1  million  on 
this  already  overpriced  stadium  contract. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  appearing  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  13,  1964,  entitled  "$1  Million 
More  Asked  for  Stadium." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordergd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  followsT"^        " 

One  Million  Dollars  More  Asked  for  Sta- 
DroM,  McClosket  Cites  Speedup  Costs 
McCloskey  &  Co.,  builder  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium,  wants  at  least  $1  million 
more  than  the  $17.2  million  it  received  for  th.e 
construction  Job  finished  in  1962. 

The  company's  seven  claims  were  outlined 
in  a  final  construction  report  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  District  Armory  Board. 
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Among  them  is  a  demand  for  $955,000  for 
extra  cost  allegedly  incurred  In  having  the 
stadium  ready  for  football  in  1961  and  for 
baseball  the  following  spring. 

The  District  Contract  Appeals  Board  ex- 
pects to  open  hearings  on  the  claims  soon, 
but  no  date  has  been  set. 

Excluding  the  claims,  the  Armory  Board 
reported  that  the  total  cost  of  the  stadivun 
was  $19.3  million. 

This  included  $581,486  for  net  Interest 
costs  on  the  stadium  bond  Issue  during  the 
construction  period. 

Overall  cost  was  $1.6  million  higher  than 
estimated. 

Construction  started  in  July  1960  and  the 
Washington  Redskins  moved  in  15  months 
later.  But  construction  was  not  completed 
until  April  1962. 

McCloskey's  orlgina" 
construction  was  $1 
orders   during   the  wd 
million. 

The  firm  contends  that 
with  adverse  weather,  norma 
extended  the  construction  time 

Instead  the  company  Incurred  additional 
labor  and  other  costs  to  have  the  stadium 
ready  on  schedule. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  the  same  date  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  another  article 
commenting  upon  the  Washington  sta- 
dium. This  article  points  out  certain 
defective  material  or  workmanship  in  its 
construction.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  third  article  entitled  "Crack- 
ing Concrete  Plagues  Stadium,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cracking      Concrete     Plagues      Stadium — 
Trouble  Leads  to  Aluminum  Conduit  Ban 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

District  of  Columbia  Stadium  has  been 
plagued  by  a  serious  problem  of  cracks  in  the 
concrete  corridors,  the  deputy  director  of 
the  District  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  said  today. 

The  extensive  cracking  has  been  caused 
by  an  electrical  reaction  between  steel  struc- 
tural members  and  the  aluminum  conduit 
which  carries  electrical  wires  throughout 
the  structure.  The  concrete  Itself  acts  as 
an  electrical  conductor. 

There  has  been  no  danger  to  the  structure 
so  far.  according  to  W.  A.  Curtis,  the  deputy 
director. 

He  emphasized  that  the  structure  was 
built  according  to  specifications  and  that 
the  trouble  developed  from  a  cause  which 
was  not  known  at  the  time  the  plans  were 
drawn  and  the  stadium  was  built. 

aluminum  banned 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  it  was  the 
discovery  of  the  cracks  and  the  spalllng  or 
actual  deterioration  of  the  concrete  surface 
which  called  attention  to  the  problem. 

As  a  result  he  said,  use  of  al\iminum  con- 
duits has  been  banned  in  District  buildings, 
and  also  by  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  and 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  cracking  con- 
crete in  the  stadium,  a  similar  condition 
has  been  noticed  by  the  GSA  In  other  build- 
ings and  by  private  contractors  In  various 
parts  of  the  Washington  area  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  Curtis  said. 

Deterioration  of  the  concrete  has  been 
noticed  in  a  new  District  warehouse  near 
New  York  Avenue  and  Bladenburg  Road  NE. 

crushes  conduit 
In  addition  to..^e  cracking  of  the  concrete, 
which  can  create  a  safety  problem  In  pub- 
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lie  buildings  like  the  -Btadliim.  this  condi- 
tion can  also  result  in  crushing  the  conduit 
and  short-circuiting  the  electrical  wires  in- 
side. 

According  to  Engineering  News-Record,  a 
magazine  published  by  McGraw-Hill,  this 
condition  occurs  when  calcium  chloride  Is 
added  to  cement  to  hasten  the  setting  of  the 
concrete  In  cold  weather.  The  calcium 
chloride  salt  causes  the  concrete  to  become 
a  conductor  carrying  electricity  from  rein- 
forcing steel  to  the  aluminum  conduit.  This 
results  in  depositing  alumlniun  h3rdroxlde 
or  a  similar  crystalline  compound  on  the 
alxmiinum  conduit. 

This  compound  then  expands  to  seven 
times  the  volume  of  its  chemical  constituents 
and  thus  breaks  up  the  concrete  or  crushes 
the  conduit  or  both. 

No  one  now  knows  how  long  this  process 
may  go  on. 

Discovery  of  this  reaction  has  caused  con- 
siderable concern,  not  only  to  public  offlclals 
and  to  building  contractors,  but  also  to  the 
alumlnvmi  Industry. 

Spokesmen  for  the  major  alumlnima  com- 
panies, according  to  Engineering  News- 
Record,  claim  that  aluminum  conduit  has 
served  well  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
and  say  that  It  Is  possible  to  eliminate  the 
chloride  or  protect  the  conduit  against  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  asking  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  a  complete  re- 
port, including  reports  on  the  construc- 
tion costs,  workmanship,  and  so  forth,  on 
the  procedure  followed  in  awarding  all  of 
these  contracts.  This  inquiry  includes 
the  negotiated  contract  >^hich  was  given 
to  Mr.  McCloskey  on  the  CIA  project 
close  to  Washington. 

There  is  only  one  proper  way  for  the 
Grovemment  to  award  contracts,  and 
that  is  by  competitive  bids.  In  award- 
ing these  contracts.  If  our  architects  and 
engineers  are  not  intelligent  enough  to 
include  in  the  original  specifications 
items  for  the  necessary  equipment,  and 
so  forth,  which  should  be  a  part  of  the 
original  project,  they  should  be  replaced 
with  competent  personnel. 

The  manner  in  which  these  negotiated 
contracts  are  being  given  to  favored  con- 
tractors on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  or  raise  contributions  for 
the  political  party  in  power,  and  then  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  contracts  are 
boosted  from  10  to  20  percent,  through 
convenient  specification  changes,  is  a 
disgrace,,  if  not  actually  illegal. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JACKSON  AT 
COMMISSIONING  OF  U.S.S.  "RICH- 
ARD E.  BYRD" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7  I  was  in  Seattle  in  my  home 
State  for  the  commissioning  of  the 
guided-missile  destroyer,  the  Ridiard  E. 
Byrd.  I  was  most  pleased  and  honored 
to  be  invited  to  give  the  principal  address 
at  the  ceremonies  that  placed  this 
Seattle-built  vessel  on  the  rolls  of  our 
Nation's  naval  forces.  The  Byrd  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  our  naval  sea- 
power — an  important  deterrent  to  nu- 
clear conflict.  Through  her  strength, 
she  is  a  ship  of  peace.  She  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  our  adversaries  on 
the  high  seas. 

But  aside  from  the  prowess  of  this 
new  member  of  our  fleet,  the  ceremony 
was  most  gratifying  because  of  the  name 
this  ship  carries,   the  Richard  Evelyn 


Byrd.  Admiral  Byrd  was  a  prolific  con- 
tributor to  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
this  Nation,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
polar  exploration.  The  guided-missile 
destroyer  Byrd  will  carry  his  name 
proudly. 

Admiral  Byrd's  widow  was  present  in 
Seattle  for  the  commissioning,  as  were 
other  members  of  his  family.  It  was  a 
particular  honor  to  participate  with 
Mrs.  Byrd  in  these  ceremonies  honoring 
her  late  husband. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
my  remarks  at  the  commissioning  of  the 
Byrd,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  Navy  news 
release  on  this  vessel  and  a  biography  of 
the  late  Rear  Adm.  Richard  Evelyn 
Byrd,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
article,  and  biography  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Address  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  at 

COMMISSJONINO      of      U.S.S.      "RiCHARO      B. 

Byrd,"  March  7,  1964 

It  was  38  years  ago  next  May  that  Richard 
Evelyn  Byrd,  with  his  assistant  Chief  Ma- 
chinist's Mate  Floyd  Bennett,  took  off  from 
Spitzbergen,  Norway,  on  that  memorable  and 
successful  flight  over  the  North  Pole. 

Richard  Bjnrd  won  both  the  Medal  of  Honor 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  this 
marvelous  and  daring  achievement. 

Born  and  raised  In  Vlrg^lnla  as  a  member 
of  a  distinguished  family.  Admiral  Byrd  was 
the  brother  of  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
of  Virginia,  the  able  and  respected  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  a 
coUetigue  of  mine  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Senator  Byrd  was  unable 
to  come  to  Seattle  today,  but  I  am  pleased 
to  read  the  following  message  that  he  has 
addressed  to  Commander  Walter  G.  Lessmarfi 
the  captain  of  the  Byrd: 

"1  should  like  for  you  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  yo\ir  command  on  this  occasion  to 
know  of  my  continuing  high  regard  for  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  my  very  best  wishes  for  you 
and  all  of  those  who  man  this  ship. 

"I  Join  all  members  of  our  family  In  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  honor  paid 
my  broteer  In  the  naming  of  this  guided 
missile  destroyer,  the  Richard  E.  Byrd.  God- 
speed. (Signed)  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  U.S. 
Senate." 

Admiral  Byrd's  polar  activities  are  legend. 
He  was  the  first  to  map  the  South  Pole  and 
polar  plateau  by  air,  receiving  the  Navy 
Cross  for  his  Bjrrd  Antarctic  expedition.  His 
citation  read: 

"This  hazardous  flight  was  made  under 
extreme  conditions  of  cold,  over  ranges  and 
plateaus  extending  9,000  to  10,000  feet  above 
sea  level  and  beyond  probable  rescue  of  per- 
sonnel had  a  forced  landing  ensued.  Rear 
Admiral  Byrd  was  in  command  of  this  flight, 
and  through  his  untiring  energy,  superior 
leadership,  and  excellent  Judgment,  the  flight 
was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

This  was  in  1929,  a  time  when  airplane 
reliability  and  sophistication  nowhere  re- 
sembled today's  modern  craft.  His  daring 
and  Inventiveness  contributed  much  to 
America's  scientific  learning.  ! 

As  one  who  took  a  similar  flight  oveMaie 
South  Pole  In  a  much  later  year  and  In  an 
airplane  of  far  greater  power,  I  have  deep 
personal  respect  for  Admiral  Byrd.  Antarc- 
tica is  a  huge,  desolate  continent  with  ele- 
ments reluctant  to  permit  the  invasion  of 
man. 

This  ship  will  carry  the  name  of  a  great 
American  with  pride  and  distinction.  I  ^m 
sure.  The  men  of  this  ship  will  always  dis- 
charge their  duties  in  this  tradition. 

The  guided-missile  destroyer,  Richard  E. 
Byrd,  is  a  product  of  a  craftsmanship  long 
associated  with  this  city.  The  Navy  and  the 
maritime  Industry  have  availed  themselves 


of  the  shipbuilding  talents  of  this  commu- 
nity for  many  years.  Across  the  sound. 
Bremerton  is  probably  the  flnest,  most  effi- 
cient public  yard  in  the  country.  In  the 
case  of  Bremerton  as  well  as  the  jwlvate 
yards  here,  pi^e  of  workmanship  Is  the  heart 
of  their  excellence. 

Puget  Sounders  love  the  sea  and  the  ves- 
sels that  ply  It. 

Certainly  the  Todd  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
deserves  much  credit  for  this  product  of  its 
talents.  A  sister  ship,  the  Waddell.  is  now 
on  the  ways  at  Todd  and  will  follow  the 
Byrd  into  service. 

As  this  ship  is  commissioned.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  such  other  Seattle  Insti- 
tutions as  the  Boeing  Co.  and  the  University 
of  Washington,  not  usually  associated  with 
the  waterfront,  contributed  to  her  sophis- 
tication. 

The  Boeing  Co.  produces  for  the  Navy  a 
gas  turbine  engine  that  Is  xised  to  power  the 
Dash  unmanned  antisubmarine  helicopter. 
The  Byrd  carries  these  helicopters,  each 
armed  with  homing  torpedoes  and  nuclear 
depth  charges. 

For  almost  20  years  the  University  of 
Washington  has  been  carrying  on  critical  re- 
search In  underwater  weaponry  and  other 
undersea  systems  for  the  Navy.  The  flnd- 
Ings  of  this  research  are  Integrated  into  the 
underwater  apparatus  of  the  Byrd.  The 
Navy  has  invested  almost  $25  rnllUon  In  this 
program  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

So  you  see  the  Navy  has  reached  beyond 
Elliott  Bay  to  the  Duwamlsh  emd  to  the  Lake 
Washington  Ship  Canal  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  erf  Seattle  talent  for  the  equip- 
ping of  this  ship  and  other  modem  Navy 
vessels. 

Puget  Sound's  kinship  to  the  Navy  has 
been  a  most  compatible  one,  and  through 
the  continued  efforts  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate yards  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  tech- 
nology this  area  will  continue  to  provide 
essential  shipbuilding,  conversion,  repair 
and  support  requirements. 

With  the  Byrd  moving  to  the  Atlantic  to 
assume  its  role  as  a  "lethal  blocking  back"  for 
Navy  convoys  and  task  groupjs,  the  Seattle 
waterfront  still  has  $141  million  in  new  con- 
struction in  various  stages  of  completion. 
In  1963  alone,  five  Navy  shipbuilding  Jobs 
were  assigned  here  plus  three  conversion 
projects.  This  does  not  include  a  ♦Navy- 
administered  vessel  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration being  built  at  a  cost  of  $16 
million.  Ten  Seattle  shipyards  and  firms 
have  participated  in  almost  $25  million  in 
repair  work  for  the  Navy  since  1960. 

At  Bremerton  a  year  ago  we  dedicated  the 
world's  largest  drydock.  the  only  such  fa- 
cility on  the  west  coast  capable  of  handling 
Forrestal  class  carriers.  The  Navy  Is  In- 
vesting over  $16  miUlon  in  preparing  Bangor 
as  the  Polaris  missile  assembly  facility  for  the 
Pacific  Polaris  fleet.  Bangor  with  almost 
double  its  present  work  force,  will  be  fully 
operative  by  next  fall  and  the  first  loading 
of  Polaris  missiles  for  the  Pacific  fleet  will 
be  made  before  this  year  is  out. 

Keyport  Naval  Torpedo  Station  is  25  per- 
cent up  in  its  employment  and  is  assuming 
new  tasks. 

The  Navy  complex  of  Seattle,  Bremerton, 
and  Bangor  and  Keyport  Is  a  large  Important 
one  in  its  overall  structure.  The  Nation's 
water  defenses  rely  heavily  on  this  area. 

I  believe  the  future  holds  excellent  prom- 
ise, particularly  through  an  orderly  buildup 
of  our  nuclear-powered  Navy.  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  Is  assuming  a  nuclear  ca- 
pability and  private  yards  here  are  adding 
to  their  capability  In  this  field. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  have  Joined  with  my  com- 
mittee colleagues  in  making  plain  my  view 
of  the  necessity  of  moving  ahead  with  our 
nuclear  Navy.  Where  41  Polaris  submarines 
and  45  attack  submarines,  all  nuclear,  have 
been   authorized,   only  5   surface  ships  are 
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now  authorized.    Only  three  have  been  cc 
pleted.  the  carrier  EnterprUe,  cruiser  Lbng 
Beach,  and  frigate  Bainbridge.     Two  mjore 
frigates  have  been  authorized. 

It  Is  Indisputable  that  nuclear  propulajon 
provides  significant  military  advantages  for 
surface  ships — Just  as  this  has  been  so  clearly 
demonstrated  in  o\ii  growing  nuclear  sib- 
marine  fleet. 

The  nuclear  ship  can  go  anywhere  In  the 
world,  deliver  its  combat  load  and  returi — 
all  without  logistic  support.  There  Is  no 
concern  for  replenishing  propulsion  fuel, 

The  operational  advantages  In  time  of 
combat  are  self-evident. 

A  nuclear  carrier  is  capable  of  not  only 
sustain' ng  Its  own  requirements  for  a  far 
longer  period  than  a  conventional  carrier, 
but  it  can  also  provide  support  for  conven- 
tional  escort   vessels.  , 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  should  produce  the  best  that  hxa 
technology  will  allow.  Each  new  war^lp 
built  for  our  flrstllne  naval  striking  force 
should  have  nuclear  propulsion.  j 

Our  technology  is  rapidly  improving,  »nd 
since  the  first  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  weni  to 
sea,  reactor  fuels  have  been  developed  wl^lch 
produce  twice  the  p>ower  and  last  twice!  as 
long  as  the  fuel  used  by  the  Enterpiise. 
Major  additional  technical  strides  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future.  Our  nuclear  engineers 
are  developing  new  nuclear  fuel  core  designs 
that  will  provide  nuclear  energy  to  last  the 
life  ol  the  ship.  This  avoids  the  necessity 
"^of  periodical  replacement.  It  has  both  slra- 
teglc  and  economical  Implications  and  me  ins 
much  to  the  potential  muscle  of  ova  m  val 
forces. 

It  is  as  natural  for  us  to  build  a  new  Navy 
powered  by  nuclear  energy  as  it  was  for  ua 
to  first  change  from  canvas  to  coal  and  tiien 
from  coal  to  fuel  oil. 

Our  potential  enemies  are  continuing  to 
Improve  their  capabilities  over,  under,  iind 
on  the  seas.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  trying  to 
gain  control  of  strategic  waterways.  This  is 
part  of  their  long  range  plan  to  take  ever 
or  neutralize  vital  channels  of  commrrce 
from  southeast  Asia  to  Gibraltar  to  Panama. 
The  importance  of  reducing  our  dependence 
on  logistic  support  is  becoming  increasliigly 
critical. 

It  is  Illogical  and  wasteful  to  fit  our  new 
firstUne  warships  with  powerplants  that  are 
already  obsolete. 

We  cannot  commit  oxirselves  to  a  progiam 
of  planned  obsolescence. 


Set 
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"Richard  E.  Btrb"  Commissioning 
Seattle 

The  Navy's  newest  guided  missile  destijoy 
er,  Richard  E.  Byrd  (DDG-23),  was  comniis- 
sioned  Saturday,  March  7,  at  the  Naval  sjup 
ply  Depot.  Pier  91.  Seattle. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat!  of 
Washington,  was  principal  speaker  at  [the 
commissioning.  Also  attending  was  Mrs. 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  widow  of  the  late  pilar 
explorer.  I 

The  4,500-ton  vessel  was  built  by  Toad's 
Shipyard,  of  Seattle,  at  a  cost  of  apprAxi- 
mately  $15  million.  Her  keel  was  laid  April 
12,  1961,  and  she  was  launched  on  February 
6.  1962.  I 

Following  her  commissioning,  Byrd  will 
enter  a  45-day  fitting  out  period  at  rthe 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremer  on, 
before  departing  for  her7new  homeporl 
Norfolk.  Va.  I 

Armed   with    Asroc    (antisubmarine   rdck 
et),  Tartar   (surface  to  air  guided  missile), 
six  torpedo  tubes,  and  two  5-lnch,  54-callber 
rapid  fire  guns,  Byrd  Is  one  of  the  most 
vanced  destroyers  In  the  Navy.     She  Indor 
porates    the    Modular    Combat    Information 
Center  with  the  latest  communications  ^nd 
electronics  Installations  in  her  command 
c  111  ties. 
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Byrd.  with  a  crew  complement  of  340  offi- 
cers and  men,  is  capable  of  speeds  In  excess 
of  35  knots. 

She  is  named  after  the  late  Richard  E. 
Byrd,  U.S.  Navy,  famed  polar  explorer  who 
led  the  Navy's  first  Antarctic  expedition  In 
1925. 

Commander  Walter  O.  Lessman,  U.S.  Navy, 
of  Milton,  Mass.,  assiuned  command  at  the 
ceremony. 

Biocrafht    of    Rear    Adm.    Richard    Evelyn 
Byrd,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  Retired 

Richard  Evelyn  Byrd.  Jr.,  was  born  In  Win- 
chester, Va.,  on  October  25,  1888,  son  of 
Richard  E.  and  Eleanor  Boiling  (Flood) 
Byrd.  He  attended  Shenandoah  Military 
Academy,  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  prior  to  entering  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  from  Virginia  in  1908. 
As  a  midshipman  he  was  a  member  of  foot- 
ball, baseball,  and  gymnaslxmi  squads;  was 
athletic  representative  4  years,  and  a  member 
of  the  athletic  association,  a  member  of  the 
hop  committee  for  3  years,  chairman  his 
first  class  year;  and  was  welterweight  wres- 
tling champion  1  year. 

Graduating  with  the  class  of  1912,  he  was 
commissioned  ensign  to  rank  from  June  8, 
1912.  He  was  transferred  to  the  retired  list 
of  the  Navy  on  March  15,  1916,  by  reason  of 
physical  disability  incident  to  the  service 
In  conformity  with  section  1453,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  commissioned  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  on  the  retired  list,  to  rank 
from  March  15,  1916.  He  was  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and 
ultimately  attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  advanced  to  that  rank 
by  Congress  on  December  21,  1929,  "In  recog- 
nition of  his  extensive  scientific  Investiga- 
tions and  extraordinary  aerial  explorations 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  and  of  the  first 
mapping  of  the  South  Pole  and  polar  plateau 
by  air." 

Following  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  June  1912,  he  was  assigned  tem- 
porarily to  the  U.S.S.  South  Carolina,  and  on 
July  28  Joined  the  UjS.S.  Kentucky.  At  the 
commissioning  of  the  U.SjS.  Wyoming  Sep- 
tember 25,  1912,  he  went  aboard  that  battle- 
ship to  serve  for  a  year.  Thereafter,  until  his 
retirement  in  March  1916,  he  had  successive 
duty  In  the  U.S.S.  Missouri,  XJSS.  Washing- 
ton, and  U.S.S.  Dolphin,  with  additional  duty, 
while  attached  to  the  Dolphin,  as  naval  aide 
In  connection  with  the  reception  to  delegates 
to  the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.C.,  In  December  1915. 

While  serving  in  the  Washington,  on  two 
occasions  he  rescued  a  man  from  drowning, 
and  for  his  heroic  actions  was  awarded  two 
letters  of  commendation  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  the  Sliver  Life  Saving  Medal 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

On  May  24,  1916,  he  was  recalled  to  active 
duty,  limited  to  service  other  than  long 
watches  at  sea,  which  he  was  unable  to  per- 
form on  account  of  his  Injured  leg.  He  re- 
ported on  June  9,  for  duty  as  Inspector- 
instructor  of  naval  mllltla.  Providence,  East 
Providence,  Bristol,  and  Newport,  R.I.  On 
April  7,  1917,  the  day  after  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  while  attached  for  several  months, 
organized  the  Navy  Department  Commission 
on  Training  Camps. 

Reporting  In  August  1917  to  the  Naval 
Aeronautic  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  avi- 
ation training,  he  completed  the  course  and 
was  designated  Naval  Aviator  No.  608  on 
April  17,  1918.  He  was  detached  in  August  of 
that  year  and  assigned  duty  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Aviation  Forces  In 
Canada,  with  additional  duty  In  command  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Stations  at  Halifax  and 
North  Sidney,  Nova  Scotia.  For  meritorious 
service  during  World  War  I,  he  received  a 
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letter  of  commendation  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

After  the  armistice,  he  retxirned  to  the 
Navy  Department  to  serve  first  in  the  Avi- 
ation Division  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, later  In  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Naval  Aviation.  Bureau  of  Navigation.  In 
April  and  May  1919  he  participated  in  the 
navigational  preparation  for  the  trans- 
atlantic flights  of  the  NC  planes,  the  Navy's 
giant  flying  boats,  and  went  with  the  squad- 
ron as  far  as  Newfoundland,  where  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  nonrlgld  airship  C-S.  For  his 
Invention  of  several  aerial  navigational  In- 
struments which  were  used  in  the  NC's,  he 
received  a  letter  of  commendation  from  the 
Navy  Department. 

He  went  to  England  In  August  1921  for 
duty  In  connection  with  completion  of  a 
dirigible  being  built  for  the  United  States 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Detachment,  Howden, 
Yorkshire.  While  there  he  attended  the 
Royal  Air  Force  School  of  Aerial  Navigation. 
He  returned  to  the  Navy  Department  In 
July  1922,  and  while  assigned  to  the  Bxireau 
of  Aeronautics,  established  that  year,  he  as- 
sisted In  the  organization  of  Naval  Reserve 
Air  Stations  at  Boston  and  Chicago. 

In  the  spring  of  1925  he  organized  and 
assumed  command  of  the  naval  flying  unit 
which  accompanied  the  1925  Polar  expedi- 
tion of  Mr.  Donald  B.  MacMlllan.  He  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  commendation  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice In  that  assignment.  He  returned  to  duty 
In  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  granted  leave  for  an  Avia- 
tion Arctic  Expedition  later  known  as  the 
Byrd  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  On 
May  9,  1926,  he  and  his  assistant  Floyd  Ben- 
nett, Chief  Machinist's  Mate,  U.S.  Navy, 
took  off  from  Spltzbergen  for  their  memo- 
rable successful  flight  over  the  North  Pole. 

He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  and 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  by  act 
of  Congress,  January  5,  1927,  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  commander  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Navy,  to  date  from  May  9,  1926. 
Citations  accompanying  the  medals  follow: 

Medal  of  Honor:  "For  distinguishing  him- 
self conspicuously  by  courage  and  intre- 
pidity at  the  risk  of  his  life  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  Is  possible  for  aircraft  to  travel 
In  continuous  flight  from  a  new  Inhabited 
portion  of  the  earth  over  the  North  Pole  and 
retvirn." 

In  1927  he  made  his  transatlantic  flight 
In  the  airplane  "America."  For  this  achieve- 
ment he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  and  cited  "For  extraordinary 
achievement  In  aerial  flight;  in  recognition 
of  his  courage,  resourcefulness,  and  his  skill 
as  commander  of  the  expedition  which  flew 
the  airplane  'America'  from  New  York  City 
to  Prance,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under 
extremely  adverse  weather  conditions  which 
made  a  landing  In  Paris  Impossible  and 
finally  for  his  discernment  and  courage  In 
directing  his  plane  to  a  landing  at  Ver  sur 
Mer,  France,  without  serious  injury  to  his 
personnel,  after  a  flight  of  39  hours  and  66 
minutes. 

"Diiring  the  period  1928-30,  while  stlU  at- 
tached to  the  Bvu-eau  of  Aeronautics,  he  or- 
ganized and  commanded  a  second  Byrd 
Expedition.  He  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  'extraordinary  heroism  •  •  •  as  com 
mandlng  officer  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, in  that  on  November  28.  1929,  he 
took  off  In  the  Floyd  Bennett  from  expedi- 
tion's base  at  Little  America,  Antarctica, 
and  after  a  flight  made  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult conditions  he  reached  the  South  Pole 
on  November  29,  1929.  After  flying  some 
distance  beyond  the  pole,  he  returned  to 
his  base  at  Little  America.' " 

The  citation  continues:  "This  hazardous 
flight  was  made  under  extreme  condltloi\s 
of  cold,  over  ranges  and  plateaus  extending 
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9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  be- 
yond probable  rescue  of  personnel  had  a 
forced  landing  ensued.  Rear  Adm.  Richard 
E.  Byrd,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  was  In  command 
of  this  flight,  navigated  the  airplane,  made 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  flight, 
and  through  his  untiring  energy,  superior 
leadership,  and  excellent  Judgment,  the  flight 
was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

Congress,  by  act  of  May  23,  1930,  author- 
ized the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  Medal 
which  was  awarded  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  and 
the  members  of  his  expedition.  He  had 
been  advanced  to  the  grade  of  read  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  Navy  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress  on  December  21,  1929.  He 
was  relieved  of  active  duty  on  October  1, 
1931,  and  In  1933-35,  headed  the  second  Ant- 
arctic expedition.  Congress,  by  act  of  June 
2.  1936,  authorized  the  Second  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition  Medal  which  was  presented  to 
Rear  Admiral  Byrd  and  members  of  his  ex- 
pedition. 

He  received  a  commendatory  letter  from 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  second 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  distinguished 
service  as  commanding  officer,  U.S.  Antarctic 
Service,  In  the  1939-41  expedition.  The  cita- 
tion accompanying  the  medal  follows.  In 
part:  ^ 

Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  the  second  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal:  "For  exceptionally 
meritorious  and  distinguished  service  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Antarctic 
Service.  In  spite  of  a  short  operating  season, 
you  established  two  Antarctic  bases,  1,500 
miles  apart,  where  valuable  scientific  and 
economic  Investigations  are  now  being  car- 
ried on.  With  the  U.S.S.  Bear  you  pene- 
trated unknown  and  dangerous  seas  where 
Important  discoveries  were  made;  in  addition 
to  which  you  made  four  noteworthy  fiights. 
resulting  In  the  discovery  of  new  mountain 
ranges,  islands,  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  area,  a  peninsula,  and 
700  miles  of  hitherto  unknown  stretches  of 
the  Antarctic  coast.  The  operations  of  the 
Antarctic  Service  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  later  awarded  the  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion Medal  (1939-41). 

On  June  21,  1941,  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  re- 
ported to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
War  Department,  Washington,  DC,  for  duty 
as  consultant  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cold  climate  clothing  for  military 
equipment  of  all  types.  He  was  detached 
to  return  to  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  Navy 
Department,  In  March  1942  and  continued  on 
active  duty  there  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  and  on  various  missions 
to  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters  of  war 
during  the  World  War  II  period.  For  out- 
standing* service  from  May  1942  until  Octo- 
ber 1945,  he  received  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion, with  ribbon,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit; 
and  a  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  the  Second  Legion 
of  Merit.     The  citation  follows: 

Letter  of  Commendation:  "For  outstand- 
ing performance  of  duty  as  senior  member 
of  a  board  assigned  the  task  of  inspecting  ad- 
vance bases  in  the  South  Pacific  area  from 
May  10  to  August  3,  1942.  Carrying  out  fhls 
Important  and  exacting  mission  with  un- 
usual foresight,  tact,  and  tireless  energy 
under  adverse  conditions  of  war,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Byrd  contributed  essentially  to  the 
effectiveness  of  planning  In  the  various  Bu- 
reau and  Offices  of  the  Navy  Department." 

Legion  of  Merit:  "For  exceptionally  meri- 
torious conduct  •  •  •  while  In  command  of 
a  special  Navy  mission  to  the  Pacific  from 
August  27  to  December  5,  1943.  In  this  serv- 
ice, Rear  Admiral  Byrd  exercised  fine  leader- 
ship In  gaining  the  united  effort  of  civilian 
Army  and  Navy  experts.  He  displayed  cour- 
age. Initiative,  vision,  and  a  high  order  of 
ability  In  fulfilling  a  mission  which  will  be 


of  great  value  to  the  national  defense  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  second  Legion  of  Mer- 
it: "For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct 
as  confidential  advisor  to  the  commander 
In  chief,  U.S.  Fleet,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, from  March  26,  to  May  10,  1942; 
August  14,  1942  to  August  26,  1943;  and 
from  December  6,  1943  to  October  1,  1945. 
Serving  with  distinction  In  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  In  various  areas  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  Rear 
Admiral  Byrd  was  employed  on  special  mis- 
sions on  the  fighting  fronts  of  Europe  and 
In  the  Pacific.  His  thoroughness,  attention 
to  detail,  keen  discernment,  professional 
Judgment  and  zeal  which  produced  highly 
successful  results  In  the  execution  of  his 
exacting  assignments,  together  with  his 
wise  counsel,  soixnd  advice  and  foresight  In 
planning,  constituted  material  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  and  to  thf  success  of  the 
U.S.  Navy."  -^ 

Rear  Admiral  Byrd  commanded  the  1946- 
47  Navy  Antarctic  Expedition,  the  largest 
expedition  ever  to  go  Into  the  Antarctic. 
The  force  of  13  ships  and  about  4,000  men 
left  Norfolk,  Va..  on  December  2,  1946,  and 
returned  In  AprU  1947.  Explorations  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent,  which  Is  approximately 
the  size  of  the  United  States  plus  all  of 
Europe,  were  carried  out  extensively.  Much 
scientific  Information  was  gathered,  per- 
sonnel received  valuable  training  and  Navy 
ships  and  equipment  underwent  concen- 
trated cold  weather  testing.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  Navy  Department,  he  again 
served  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  On  September  10,  1947,  he  was 
relieved  of  all  active  duty.  Called  again  to 
active  duty,  he  reported  In  August  1949  to 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
where  he  continues  to  serve. 

In  1949  he  became  the  founding  chairman 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  Refugee  Campaign  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee,  and 
In  that  position  he  has  given  leadership  to 
this  nationwide  effort  to  bring  assistance  to 
escapees  from  Communist  tyranny.  He 
has  also  served  as  cochalrman  of  Operation 
Brotherhood,  an  effort  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  International  Refugee  Committee  and 
the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
through  which  Important  assistance  has 
been  given  to  the  antl-Communlst  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  and  In  particular 
to  the  thousands  of  refugees  there.  These 
activities  have  been  highly  commended  by 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Department 

of  State. 

On  March  28,  1956,  it  was  announced  from 
the  White  House  that  Rear  Admiral  Byrd 
would  head  a  new  U.S.  Antarctic  expedition. 
Operation  Deepfreeze,  which  was  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  Antarctic  phase  of  the 
US  participation  in  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  (1957-59).  On  October  21, 
1955,  by  direction  of  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  he  was  designated  officer 
In  charge.  U.S.  Antarctic  programs.  In  this 
capacity,  he  acts  as  senior  U.S.  representa- 
tive in  charge  of  those  political,  sclentlflc, 
legislative,  and  operational  activities  which 
comprise  the  total  U.S.  Antarctic  program. 
His  duties  require  him  to  report  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  U.S. 
Antarctic  programs. 

As  officer  In  charge,  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
grams. Admiral  Byrd  headed  phase  I  of  Op- 
eration Deepfreeze,  reaching  the  Antarctic 
In  mid-December  1955,  and  departing  the 
first  part  of  February  1966.  Two  bases  were 
established  in  preparation  for  the  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  International  Geophysical 
Year;  much  new  territory  was  explored  by 
air.     Units  of  the   task  force   remained  In 


Antarctica  for  a  f\irther  period  to  conduct 
additional    operations. 

On  February  21,  1957,  the  Secretary  at 
Defense  awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
Rear  Admiral  Byrd  for  ©specially  meritorious 
service  In  the  Interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  accomplishments  as  officer  In 
charge,  U.S.  Antarctic  programs,  and  his  hu- 
manitarian contribution  to  the  world.  Ad- 
miral Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  pre- 
sented the  medal  in  Boston,  "on  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  many  key  officials 
of  the  Government  who  recognize  Admiral 
Byrd's  very  great  achievements  and  contri- 
butions In  polar  scientific  and  geographic 
exploration.     The  citation  follows: 

"To  Rear  Adm.  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd.  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  for  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  to  the  United   States.     As  officer  In 
charge,  U.S.  Antarctic  programs,  since  Oc- 
tober  21.   1955,   Admiral    Byrd    has   demon- 
strated   outstanding    leadership    and    great 
skill.     By  virtue  of  his  unparalleled  experi- 
ence, he  has  made  a  unique  contribution  to 
the  Antarctic  exj>editions  of  the  past  3  years, 
the  development  of  permanent  Antarctic  leg- 
islation, and  international  sclentlflc  under- 
standing and  good  will.    He  has  exercised  his 
special  taleiits  in  the  promotion  of  U.S.  In- 
terests in  the  Antarctic  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  has  personally  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  present  large-scale  Antarctic  effort  of 
the  United  States.     These  accomplishments 
represent  a  lifetime  of  service  which  has  en- 
compassed vmequaled  exploits  of  skill,  dar- 
ing,   and    Imagination,    Including    a    flight 
across  «ie  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Initial  flights 
across  the  North  and  South  Poles  and  flve 
historic  expeditions  to  Antarctica.     His  ac- 
tions and  performance  of  these  duties  have 
been  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  U.S.  Government  service.    It  gives  me 
great  pleasxire  to  avrard  Admiral  Byrd  the 
Medal  of  Freedom." 

In  addition  to  the  Medal  of  Honor,  Navy 
Cross,  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  Gold 
Star,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Legion 
of  Merit  with  Gold  Star,  the  Commendation 
Ribbon,  the  medals  oommendating  the  Ant- 
arctic expeditions  of,  1928-30>  1933-36,  1939- 
41,  and  the  Silver  Llfesarlng  Medal,  Rear 
Admiral  Byrd  has  the  following  service  med- 
als: Mexican  Service  Medal;  Victory  Medal, 
with  Aviation  Clasp  and  Silver  Star  (for  let- 
ter of  commendation  for  World  War  I  serv- 
ice); American  Defense  Service  Medal; 
American  Campaign  Medal;  Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign  Medal;  European-African-Middle 
Eastern  Campaign  Medal:  and  the  World  War 
II  Victory  Medal.  He  also  has  the  Sharp- 
shooter's Medal,  the  Navy  Expert  Rifleman's 
Medal,  and  the  Navy  Expert  Pistol  Shot's 
Medal. 

He  has  also  received  the  following  decora- 
tions from  foreign  countries:  Legion  of 
Honor,  rank  of  officer,  from  the  Government 
of  France,  July  18,  1928,  advanced  to  rank  of 
Commander  in  this  order,  February  1930; 
Commander  of  the  Military  Order  of  Avis, 
from  the  Government  of  Portugal,  September 
13,  1921;  Illustrious  Citizen  and  Diploma, 
from  the  Government  of  Chile,  May  28,  1941; 
and  the  Vega  Medal  of  the  Swedish  Society 
for  Anthropology  and  Geography,  April  24, 
1948. 

Rear  Admiral  Byrd   also  has  gold   medals 
from  the  following  civil  organizations: 
Geographic  Society  of  Cuba,  1928. 
National  Geographic  Society,   1926    (Hub- 
bard Gold  Medal) . 

National  Geographical  Society,  1930. 
American      Geographical      Society,      1939 
(David    Livingston    Center    Gold    Medal). 

Smithsonian    Institution,    1929     (Langley 
Medal). 
Pacific    Geographic    Society.    1937. 
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Chicago  Geographic  Society,  1926  (Helea 
Culver  Medal). 

Chicago  Geographic  Society.  1930. 

Philadelphia  Geographic  Society,  19^6 
(Ellsha  Kent  Kane  Medal). 

He  Is  a  member  of  more  than  200  societies 
and  clubs.  i 

Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Byrd.  the  former 
Miiia  Marie  D.  Ames  of  Boston,  have  foT4r 
children:  Richard  E.  in,  Evelyn  BolUnt. 
Katherlne  Ames,  and  Helen  Ames  Byrd.  His 
official  address  Is  9  Brlmm  Street,  Boeto^i, 
Mass. 

Rear  Admiral  Byrd  died  March  11.  1957. 


MINERAL  POLITICS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  M^. 
Elmer  W.  Pehrson,  former  head  of  th|e 
Division  of  Foreign  Activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  made  an  address  befoi^ 
the  Council  of  Economics  of  the  Ameij- 
ican  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical!, 
and  Petroleum  Engineers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address,  which 
shows  what  has  happened  to  the  min- 
erals industry  in  our  country,  be  printeid 
in  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORi), 
as  follows: 
New  Low  in  Minerai.  PoLmcs,  Sats  PzHRSotf 

PART    X 

(Politicians  have  Invaded  the  minerals  fleW 
to  such  a  great  extent  that  perhaps  one  daiy 
the  taxpayers  will  rebel  at  the  gross  extrav- 
agance of  demagogic  government.  Elmer  W. 
Pehrson,  former  head  of  the  Division  of  Fo^ 
elgn  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  stat 
recently.  "Mineral  politics  in  Washing 
have  reached  a  new  low,"  he  said.  Mt. 
Pehrson,  now  adjunct  professor  at  Coluni- 
bla  University's  School  of  Mines,  addressed 
the  CouncU  of  Economics  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining, 
Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers.  He 
had  been  with  the  Bureau  for  about  37  yearb. 
The  main  portion  of  Mr.  Pehrson's  remaris 
is  being  reproduced  In  two  Installments,  the 
first  of  which  appears  b^low.)  I 

My  remarks  are  apt  to  be  controversial,  iA- 
deed  at  times  unpalatable  to  some;  I  absolve 
all  my  associates  In  and  out  of  the  Instltu^ 
of  any  responsibility  for  what  you  hear,  i 

If  any  of  you  have  come  to  this  luncheqn 
expecting  to  hear  criticism  of  the  conduct  6t 
mineral  affairs  by  our  Government  you  hate 
m»de  no  mistake.  You  not  only  are  In  t4e 
right  church  but  also  you  are  In  the  i;*ght 
pew,  and  I  use  the  last  word  advisedly  be- 
cause the  aroma  of  politics  In  Washlnglson 
has  reached  odious  concentrations.  There  Is 
always  the  possibility  that  someone  In  a 
position  to  do  something  about  the  mess  In 
Washington  may  get  Interested.  Wouldn't 
It  be  wonderful  If  the  great  prestige  of  tiie 
AIME  could  be  enlisted  In  support  of  a 
better  deal  for  the  real  mineral  agencies  fif 
the  Govermnent.  j 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
after  taking  office  quickly  established  a  new 
high-water  mark  for  Ineptitude  In  public 
service.  The  late  President  Kennedy  socn 
recognized  this  and  corrective  action  wiis 
taken.  Since  the  assignment  of  the  astute 
Robert  C.  McConneU,  a  New  Mexico  Demo- 
crat, as  his  congressional  liaison,  Udall  h^ 
been  doing  better,  but  It  would  take  all  t^e 
king's  men  to  rein  In  this  energetic  son  of 
Arizona.  His  aggressive  emphasis  on  recrei- 
tion  has  made  him  a  great  hero  In  soc^e 
quarters  but  the  record  shows  that  the  Ne(w 
Frontier's  performance  In  the  mineral  field 
merits  no  such  accolade.  Certainly  recent 
actions  of  the  Department  with  respect  to 
the  organization  and  leadership  of  the  B|i- 
reau  of  Mines  leave  much  to  be  desired. 


Rape  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
The  present  crisis  in  the  B\ireau  Is  an 
acute  phase  of  a  problem  that  dates  back  to 
1933  when  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harold 
L.  Ickes.  forced  on  the  Bureau's  Director. 
Scott  Tvimer.  an  advisory  committee  which 
Included  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union.  Nothing  hap- 
pened to  enhance  Lewis'  influence  In  Bu- 
reau activities  so  Ickes  replaced  Turner  with 
John  W.  Finch.  The  Miners  Union  already 
was  desirous  of  making  the  Bvireau  of  Mines 
a  policeman  with  authority  to  shut  down 
unsafe  mines.  Pinch  did  not  capitulate  so 
Ickes  tried  again  to  get  a  man  with  more 
"iron  In  his  blood."  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers.  a 
former  career  director  of  the  Bureau's  health 
and  safety  program  and  a  close  friend  of 
Lewis,  was  drafted  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  replace  Finch.  Sayers,  a  skillful 
diplomat  and  a  superb  research  director, 
worked  out  a  compromise  under  which  the 
Bureau  established  a  safe  mining  code  for 
the  voluntary  but  not  compulsory  use  of 
the  coal  mining  industry. 

A  few  years  later  the  Bureau  acquired 
James  Boyd  as  Director  during  a  change  in 
the  secretaryship.  Boyd  soon  lost  interest 
and  when  he  left  there  was  delay  in  select- 
ing a  successor  partly  because  of  the  trouble- 
some pqlltlcs  that  developed  over  the  ooal 
mine  safety  issue.  Marling  J.  Ankeny,  the 
present  Bureau  Director,  then  a  branch  chief 
in  the  B\u-eau's  Health  and  Safety  Unit,  took 
p>art  in  a  successful  movement  to  promote 
his  chief.  John  J.  Forbes,  to  the  directorship. 

Enter  Ankeny 

The  Republicans  failed  to  remove  Forbes 
when  they  took  over  in  1953.  When  he  re- 
tired in  1956,  difficulty  waa  encountered  In 
finding  a  successor  because  able  men  quali- 
fied for  the  Job  were  unwilling  to  get  em- 
broiled in  the  politics  of  coal  mine  inspec- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  police  powers.  An- 
keny again  came  to  the  rescue  this  time  in 
his  own  behalf. 

Ankeny's  Republican  background  was  em- 
barrassing when  the  New  Frontier  took  over. 
Hopefully,  some  of  the  Bureau's  career  staff 
looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of  working 
under  a  new  research-minded  Director  who 
would  have  rapport  with  the  new  administra- 
tion. Why  the  Biu-eau  has  been  forced  to 
muddle  along  in  its  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  so  long  is  hard  to  understand. 
But  as  Jack  Gamer  once  said  "Politics  aaakes 
strange  bedfellows  at  times." 

On  June  19.  1963,  Ankeny  advised  Bureau 
staff  of  a  West  Virginia  newspaper  story  re- 
garding Bureau  of  Mines  reorganization  and 
an  expected  announcement  of  the  Director's 
retirement.  Ankeny  advised  the  staff  that 
he  would  not  quit  without  a  fight.  Within 
a  few  days  Udall  was  fiooded  with  telegrams 
protesting  Ankeny's  removal.  Udall  post- 
poned action.  On  July  1.  the  Bureau  re- 
organization was  announced.  The  new  order 
created  a  monstrous  structure  that  can  best 
be  described  as  "all  chiefs  and  no  Indians." 
Ankeny  was  quoted  as  saying  that  his  resig- 
nation had  been  requested  but  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  complying  with  the  request. 

Subsequently  word  leaked  out  that  the 
administration  was  moving  to  take  the  Direc- 
torship of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  out  of  politics 
and  place  it  strictly  on  a  merit  basis.  The 
National  Academy  of  Science  was  asked  to 
suggest  qualified  candidates.  This  apparent- 
ly has  been  done  and  several  nominees  have 
been  interviewed  by  the  Secretary  and  his 
staff.  Experienced  observers  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene  greeted  this  news  with  pleasant 
surprise  but  with  substantial  skepticism. 

Exit  morale 
The  well  meaning  but  naive  dreamers  who 
visualized  the  removal  of  politics  In  the 
selection  of  a  new  Director  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  doubtless  were  confronted  with  a 
dUemma  when  Udall  announced  on  January 


28,  1964.  appointment  of  Frank  C.  Memmott. 
of  Utah,  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau.  This  move  Is  a  blow  to  the 
Bureau's  fine  dedicated  staff  of  career  scien- 
tists and  technologists  who  are  trying  to 
maintain  their  self-respect  and  contribute 
constructively  to  the  solution  of  the  many 
grave  mineral  supply  problems  confronting 
the  Nation.  While  the  Bureau's  second- 
echelon  Jobs  have  been  eyed  by  politicians 
for  many  years,  traditionally  they  have  been 
filled  by  career  employees.  Seldom  have  In- 
terior polltlcos  had  the  nerve  to  plant  a 
politician  at  this  level  in  the  Bureau. 

This  move  is  all  the  more  hxmilliating  be- 
cause only  last  July  when  Udall  announced 
the  Btireau  reorganization  he  stated  that  it 
was  designed  to  strengthen  the  Bureau's 
stature  in  research.  It  is  a  slap  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  but  this  Is  not  the 
first  time  scientific  and  Industrial  advisory 
groups  have  been  played  for  suckers  by 
politicians.  A  self-respecting  dedicated 
professional  who  may  be  considering  service 
as  a  Bureau  Director  shoiild  think  long  and 
hard  before  signing  up  for  obeisance  to 
Udall's  political  clique  in  addition  to  taking 
on  the  headkche  of  policing  the  Nation's 
coal  mines  and  other  surprises  Udall  may 
have  up  his  sleeve. 

Police  powers 
Important  as  the  selection  of  a  qualified 
man  to  head  the  Bureau  is  it  Is  less  im- 
portant than  the  compelling  need  to  divorce 
completely  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  coal 
mine  inspection  and  other  similar  police 
powers  that  may  be  in  the  mill.  Top  Bureau 
research  staff  have  resented  the  intrusion 
of  this  function  from  the  start  because  by 
their  very  nature  such  responsibilities  are  a 
magnet  for  political  action,  and  this  in  turn 
generates  a  climate  hostile  to  the  per-^ 
formance  of  quality  scientific  and  technical^ 
work.  It  should  be  noted  that  recruitment 
and  maintenance  of  a  competent  profes- 
sional staff  is  difficult  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  times  like  these  when 
private  industrial  and  research  organizations 
£ire  bidding  high  for  the  services  of  better- 
than-average  men. 

PAKT  n 

The  result  is  that  while  Government  may 
attract  a  fair  average  of  available  talent  at 
a  given  time,  in  due  course  the  exceptional 
ones  leave  and  the  Government  is  stuck  with 
the  run-of-mlU  and  the  culls.  There  are, 
of  coiirse,  outstanding  exceptions  to  this 
general  observation.  The  good  ones  leave  be- 
cause of  more  money  offered  elsewhere  and 
frustration  as  they  see  the  top  Jobs  handed 
out  on  a  spoils-system  basis. 

A  few  years  ago  an  exceptionally  capablls 
young  man  was  being  interviewed  for  a 
Bureau  position.  Quite  naturally  he  asked 
about  career  opportunities.  He  was  told 
that  if  he  measured  up  and  worked  hard 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
aspire  to  the  position  of  Director.  Five  years 
later,  after  several  promotions,  he  ap- 
proached his  supervisor  reminding  him  of 
their  previous  conversation.  He  observed 
that  dxiring  the  past  5  years  the  top  Jobs  in 
the  Bureau  went  to  those  willing  to  play  ball 
on  a  political  basis.  His  supervisor  had  no 
choice  but  to  apologize  for  having  misled 
him  in  the  first  Instance.  A  month  later  the 
young  man  resigned  to  accept  much  higher 
pay  in  private  emplo3rment. 

Pre-New  Deal  good  old  days  are  gone 
When  I  Joined  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In 
1928  it  was  a  proud  and  respected  agency. 
Its  director  was  a  man  of  attainment  whose 
professional  prestige  inspired  Bureau  staff. 
Morale  was  high.  The  Bureau  was  almoet 
completely  autonomous  in  the  conduct  of 
its  professional  work.  The  Secretary  con- 
svilted  the  Director  on  problems  tcrnt  he  had 
to  deal  with  but  there  waa  no' intrenched 
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staff  at  the  Secretary's  level  telling  the  Bu- 
reau what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  Today 
all  this  has  been  changed.  The  Director  is 
now  down  to  about  fourth  place  on  the 
totem  pole.  Some  of  the  Bureau's  choice 
responslbilitlee  have  been  splintered  off  into 
an  array  of  advisers  and  small  units  attached 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office.  None  of 
the  top  poeitions  in  these  offices  is  filled  by 
a  man  qualified  by  education  or  experience 
as  a  mineral  expert.  Among  the  credentials 
of  those  appointed  to  the  top  poets,  accord- 
ing to  available  records,  are :  service  as  a  Sen- 
ate page:  attendance  at  the  capltol  page 
school;  teacher  in  the  page  school;  clerk  to 
a  Congressman;  schooling  in  law,  economics, 
Indian  affairs,  and  other  nonmlneral  pur- 
suits supported  by  a  powerful  political  angel; 
election  to  local  public  office  as  a  Democrat: 
and  other  similar  attainments.  The  good 
old  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey 
have  to  dance  to  the  tune  of  these  polltlcos. 
These  same  "Instant  experts"  are  the  ones 
who  advise  the  Secretary,  the  White  House, 
and  the  Congress  on  vital  mineral  matters. 

Since  World  War  II  a  bipartisan  spoils 
system  has  been  superimposed  on  the  Civil 
Service  System.  PoUticlans  apparently  look 
upon  the  career  service  of  the  executive 
branch  as  fair  game  for  klnfolk  and  worthy 
constituents.  The  system  operates  on  a 
mutual  backscratchlng  basis,  the  chief  cre- 
dential for  Federal  employment  being  stout 
political  support.  The  top  paying  Jobs  of 
Government  are  particularly  attractive  and 
the  blpa^lsan  approach  minimizes  the  em- 
barrais^afct  that  used  to  occxir  when  thou- 
sands of  moUsmen  were  vinseated  when  there 
was  a  change  in  administration.  This  might 
explain  why  so  many  spoilsmen  In  Interior 
survived  the  changeover  to  the  Elsenhower 
administration  In  1953.  The  fact  that  these 
salaries  and  responsibilities  could  be  used 
advantageously  to  encovirage  exceptional  ca- 
reer men  to  stay  in  Goverrmient  service  ap- 
pyears  to  be  overlooked. 

Appxjintment  by  spoils  rather  than  on 
merit  Is  not  a  weakness  confined  only  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Lack  of  confi- 
dence In  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  growing.  OnlyWcently  Walter  Judd, 
a  former  Congressman  from  Minnesota  and 
a  highly  respected  political  leader,  acknowl- 
edged his  concern  jyi  a  speech  to  students  at 
Columbia  University 

The  politically  charged  environment  in 
which  the 'bureau  of  Mines  has  been  forced 
to  operate  for  years  has  undermined  fiscal 
integrity.  After  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to/ get  Congfress  to  provide  funds  for 
badly  ne«led  expansion  of  the  Bureau's  basic 
programs\ln  mineral  statistics  and  foreign 
mineral  /economic  studies.  Bureau  officials 
resorted 'to  subterfuge.  Under  a  policy  of 
"If  you  Oftn't  win  in  Confess,  fool  'em"  the 
Bureau's'midget  structure  was  drastically  re- 
vised in  about  1950  to  hide  these  functions. 
One  enthusiastic  devotee  of  this  method  of 
operation  described  it  as  follows : 

"I  have  very  carefully  done  for  statistics 
what  I  recommend  that  you  gentlemen  do 
for  mlrffffg  research.  There  is  no  statistic 
line  or  any  sign  of  statistics,  except  In  the 
vaguest  way  in  our  budget  presentation. 
We'll  say  in  there  somewhere  that  we  will 
gather  the  basic  facts  for  directing  the  pro- 
gram. Now,  that  Is  the  authorization  for 
collecting  production,  consumption,  foreign 
trade,  price,  and  all  the  statistics.  That,  to 
me.  is  a  very  simple  way  to  do  it.  But  as 
soon  as  you  say  you  are  putting  a  million 
dollars  on  statistics,  some  Congressman  will 
hasten  to  say,  "That's  a  mighty  good  way  to 
save  a  million  doUars.'  And  it  would  be  a 
hell  of  a  good  way  to  put  us  on  the  fritz." 
Geological  Survey 
Being  human,  and  still  a  Bureau  of  Mines 
man  at  heart,  it  would  be  treason  to  pass  up 
this  opportunity  to  take  a  friendly  poke  at 
the  VS.  Geological  Siirvey.    Today  the  UJB. 


Geological  Survey  delves  Into  mineral  eco- 
nomics, process  technology,  and  various  po- 
litical and  economic  aspects  of  mineral  pol- 
icy as  though  It  were  envlotis  of  Bureau  of 
Mines  responsibilities  In  these  fields.  This 
duplication  should  be  stopped  and  greater 
Survey  effort  and  Imagination  applied  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  new  sciences  In  search  of  new 
methods  for  discovering  hidden  mineral  de- 
posits that  lie  beyond  reach  of  traditional 
geological  concepts. 

The  Survey  would  do  well  to  leave  the  ex- 
ploitation of  known  deposits  to  Industry 
and  the  Bxu-eau  of  Mines. 


PART  HI 

Politicians  have  Invaded  the  minerals  field 
to  such  a  great  extent  that  perhaps  one  day 
the  taxpayers  will  rebel  at  the  gross  extrav- 
agance of  demagogic  government,  Elmer  W. 
Pehrson,  former  head  of  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  stated 
recently.  "Mineral  politics  in  Washington 
have  reached  a  new  low,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Pehrson,  now  adjunct  professor  at 
Colvunbia  University's  school  of  mines,  ad- 
dressed the  Council  of  Economics  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining,  Metallvirgical  and  Petroleum  Engi- 
neers. 

The  main  portion  of  Mr.  Pehrson's  remarks 
Is  being  reproduced  below. 

The  third  and  final  installment  of  portions 
of  Mr.  Pehrson's  address  appears  below. 

Need  for  Department  of  Mineral  Supply 
The  foregoing  recitation  of  major  weak- 
nesses in  the  Government's  administration  of 
mineral  affairs,  it  seems  to  me,  fully  Indicates 
the  need  for  drastic  reform.  Most  of  the 
reform  has  to  take  place  at  the  top  by  elimi- 
nating the  spoils  system  In  the  selection  of 
top  officials  and  by  rebuilding  incentives  for 
capable  mineral  experts,  who  are  qualified  by 
education  and  experience  for  executive  re- 
sponslbUlty,  to  remain  In  Government 
service. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  leading 
industrial  power.  Our  position  in  world-af- 
fairs and  our  survival  Is  Inextricably  linked 
to  this  power  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
nothing  Is  more  basic  than  assurance  of  an 
adequate  mineral  supply.  The  Nation's  min- 
eral economy  should  not  be  the  victim  of 
changing  styles  in  diplomacy  and  trade  poli- 
cies. To  the  contrary,  the  Nation's  vital 
Interests  in  mineral  supply  should  dictate 
many  aspects  of  diplomatic  and  economic 
policy.  To  do  this  requires  the  creation  of  a 
strong  central  mineral  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Geological  Survey  should  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  such  an  agency.  Exercise  of  police 
powers  and  other  simijar  administrative  mi- 
thorities  mvist  be  coiiipletely  Isolated  from 
the  Government's  fjlctfinding  and  research 
activities.  Closer  yoordination  of  the  geo- 
logical activity  of  the  USGS  and  the  tech- 
nologic programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is 
required.  Formulation  of  mineral  policy  rec- 
ommendations would  be  based  solely  on  the 
national  interest  and  would  proceed  from 
professional  analysis  of  problems  by  quail- 
fled  mineral  experts. 

Preoccupation  of  the  Department  with  fish, 
wildlife,  Indians,  recreation,  parks,  water, 
dams,  public  power,  etc.,  is  not  compatible 
with  the  stern  need  for  objectivity  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  preparation  and  implementa- 
tion of  plans  for  utilizing  efficiently  the 
Nation's  strategic  mineral  resources  on 
which  our  peacetime  and  wartime  survival 
depends. 

Tail  wags  the  dog 
The  need  exists  for  harmonizing  domestic 
programs  with  Import  programs.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  creating  a  Dej>artment  of 
Mineral  Supply  with  t-ail  responsibility  for 
recommending  national  mineral  supply  pol- 
icy and  for  administering  policies  and  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Congress.    Such  a  de- 


partment woxild  command  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  diplomatic  services  re- 
quired to  Implement  national  policies.  This 
would  reverse  the  present  procedure  \xnder 
which  the  State  Department  tail  wags  the 
mineral  policy  dog.  Such  a  Department 
would  Indeed  present  a  challenge  to  the 
ablest  members  of  our  profession  if  it  were 
administered  on  a  career  basis. 

It  would  be  easy  to  become  overly  de- 
pressed by  the  political  mess  In  Washington. 
What  is  happening  to  our  stockpiling  pro- 
gram Is  a  national  tragedy,  but  there  are 
hopeful  signs  that  level  heads  in  Congress 
will  prevent  a  catastrophe.  The  sound  fun- 
damental work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Geological  Survey  are  firmly  established 
as  indispensable  Government  programs. 
Those  who  participate  in  this  work,  includ- 
ing promotion  of  health  and  safety  through 
education,  can  take  great  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion In  their  accomplishments.  These  are 
Jobs  the  spoilsmen  cannot  do. 


PROJECT  MOHOLE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  in  the  last  3  years  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  had  occasion 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Project  Mo- 
hole,  originated  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  carried  on  under  their 
auspices.  I  have  taken  leave  to  point 
out  very  serious  deficiencies  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  series  of  articles  published  in  science 
magazines  entitled  "Mohole:  The  Proj- 
ect That  Went  Awry,"  together  with 
a  letter  from  myself  to  the  editor  of 
Science,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
MoHOLx:  THE  Project  That  Went  Awbt — I 
In  the  partnership  between  science  .and 
government.    Project    Mohole — a    design    to 
drill  the  earth  to  unprecedented   depths — 
stands  out  as  an  administrative  flasco  that 
deserves  earnest  scrutiny.    For  Mohole,  while 
It   has   Its  own  peculiar   characteristics,   Is 
a  classic  case  of  how  not  to  run  a  big  re- 
search program,  and  those  who  feel  that  It 
is  Inconceivable  that  it  could  happen  again 
might  be  reminded  that  It  is  Inconceivable 
that  it  could  happen  at  all.     Nevertheless, 
it  did,  with  the  result  tJiat  nearly  6  years 
after    the    project    was    formally    initiated, 
there  Is  no  Mohole,  and  there  is  not  going 
to  be  one  for  a  long  time.    There  Is,  however, - 
a  lengthy  and  tmattractlve  trail  of  bickering, 
bitterness,    and   shortsightedness,   involving 
some  of  the  leading  flgures  of  American  sci- 
ence and  science  administration.    And  there 
is  a  record  that  Includes: 

1.  A  burgeoning  of  costs,  from  early  in- 
formal estimates  of  $5  million  to  later  of- 
ficial estimates  of  $40  million,  and  current 
official  estimates  of  $67.7  million; 

2.  A  running,  and  still  \inresolved,  dispute 
over  the  objectives  of  the  project — speclfl- 
cally,  whether  Mohole  should  be  narrowly 
defined  as  a  deep-drilling  effort  or  whether 
It  should  be  considered  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive, multilevel  drilling  program. 

3.  An  estrangement  between  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  Committee  which  orig- 
inated Project  Mohole  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  ^ich  is  paying  for  It; 

4.  Tbe  resignation  of  the  Committee 
Chairman  after  the  President  of  the  Academy 
chastised  him  for  publicly  discussing  the 
project  without  first  clearing  his  views  with 
the  Academy; 

5.  The  complete  dissociation  from  Mohole 
of  the  oceanographlc  engineer  who,  to 
unanimoTis  acclaim,  carried  out  a  prelimi- 
nary phase  that  set  a  record  for  drilling^  at 
sea: 
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6.  Congressional  charges  of  political  In- 
fluence and  irregularities  In  the  aware  of 
the  lucrative  Mohole  engineering  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Senate  voting  at  one  poln 
withhold  further  funds; 

7.  A  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bucket 
virtually   freezing   Mohole   funds   until 
administrative    and    financial    picture 
been  clarified. 

To  trace  the  events  that  produced 
record  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  t 
mer  day  in  1952  that  saw  the  birth  of  a 
liant,  amorphous,  and  often  frivolous  g 
that  called  itself  the  American  Ml8cellan^\xs 
Society — Amsoc,  for  short.  On  that 
at  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  In  Wash- 
ington, two  geophyslcists,  Gordon  Llll 
Carl  O.  Alexis,  were  sorting  research  ] 
posals  when  they  concluded  that  the  es 
ing  research  categories  were  inadequate 
the  diversity  of  the  proposals.  Everyth 
It  seems,  was  falling  into  miscellaneous  p 
So,  then  and  there,  they  decided  to  establish 
a  miscellaneous  society  to  accommodate 
versity;  Amsoc  was  thus  born,  and  in  short 
order  many  of  the  outstanding  figures 
American  science  spoke  proudly  of  tl 
Amsoc  affiliation,  though  it  is  clear  tha; 
Amsoc  were  any  less  of  a  society  it  would 
have  been  nonexistent.  As  an  organization 
its  chief  function  seemed  to  be  to  revel  In 
whimsy  and  In  contrasting  its  freewheeling 
and  witty  ways  with  the  ponderous  motlsns 
of  the  standing  professional  societies 
Amsoc  delighted  in  its  lack  of  membership 
rolls,  bylaws,  officers,  publications,  and  lor- 
mal  meetings.  Its  only  divisions.  It  noi«d 
were  in  etceterology,  penomenology,  cala;ni 
tology.  generalogy,  and  trlvlology.  It  Jlso 
maintained.  It  was  pleased  to  point  cut, 
relations  with  the  Committee  for  Coopera- 
tion with  Visitors  from  Outer  Space,  as  ^rell 
as  with  the  Society  for  Informing  Anln  als 
of  Their  Taxonomlc  Positions.  On  the  s<t1- 
ous  side,  however,  Amsoc  prided  itself  on 
the  quality  of  its  members.  Its  ability  to  ct  ew 
over  professional  matters  without  fuss  or  flor- 
mallty,  and  Its  abhorrence  of  stuffiness. 

For  the  first  5  years  of  Its  existence  it  der- 
formed  no  "visible  function  outside  of  le- 
llghting  its  members,  and  seemed  hapj  lly 
Inclined  toward  promoting  the  impress  on 
that  it  was  a  bit  on  the  screwy  side  (at  (me 
meeting,  it  toyed  with  a  proposal  to  allevi- 
ate southern  California's  water  problems  by 
towing  Antarctic  icebergs  to  Los  Angeles) 
Then,  in  the  spring  of  1957,  some  men  Jit- 
ting  around  a  table  came  to  a  conclusion 
that  was  to  have  enormous  Implications 
the  earth  sciences  and.  ultimately,  to 
Amsoc  to  world  attention. 

The     scene     was     the     National     . 
Foundation  headquarters,   where   the 
sciences  review  panel  was  feeling  a  bit 
couraged  after  having  reviewed  some  65 
search  proposals.     The  proposals  were  sc 
and  worthwhile;  nevertheless,  the  panel 
that  something  was  missing.     The  n 
Ingredient  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  . 
Ing  were  later  described  by  Willard  N.  Bis- 
com.  the  oceanographer  who  was  soon  to 
brought  in  as  director  of  Project  Mohole, 
his  book  "A  Hole  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea 

"None   of   these    [research   proposals] 
tempted  to  courageously  break  through    „ 
new  ground  on  any  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  earth  sciences.     While 
proposals  were   by  no  means   trivia,   it 
not  appear  likely  that  any   major  adv       _ 
would  be  produced  even  if  each  were  carried 
out  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  Its  pio 
ponent.     Two  of  the  panel  members  •   • 
were  especially  bothered  by  this.    They  were 
Geologist  Harry  Hess    (professor   of  geology 
at     Princeton     University]      and     Geologst 
Walter  Munk  [professor  of  oceanography  at 
the  University  of  California]  and  they  asksd 
themseLves,   'How  could   the   earth   sciences 
take  a  great  step  forward?'    Munk  suggested 
tliat  they  consider  what  project,  regardl«ss 
of  cost,  would  do  the  most  to  open  up  njw 
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avenues  of  thought  and  research.  He 
thought  that  the  taking  of  a  sample  of  the 
earth's  mantle  would  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant." 

The  Idea  was  indeed  a  quest  for  "new 
ground,"  for  the  mantle,  which  comprises 
about  85  percent  of  the  earth's  Interior,  lies 
under  32  to  40  kilometers  of  crustal  cover- 
ing on  the  continents,  and  was  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  available  or  even  dreamed- 
of  drilling  equipment.  At  sea,  however,  it 
might  be  a  different  story,  though  at  this 
early  stage  the  thinking  had  not  yet  passed 
to  the  question  of  earth  versus  ocean  drill- 
ing. At  ocean  depths  of  3,000  to  6,000  me- 
ters there  was  evidence  that  the  mantle  could 
be  reached  somewhere  around  4,500  meters 
below  the  ocean  fioor.  It  lay  there,  accord- 
ing to  seismic  evidence,  below  the  "Mohoro- 
vlcic  discontinuity,"  named  for  the  Yugoslav 
Geologist  Andrlja  Mohorovlcic  whose  seismic 
soundings  revealed  a  gap  between  the  crust 
and  the  mantle. 

Clearly  the  gcxil  of  reaching  the  Moho  was 
about  as  elusive  and  as  challenging  as  that 
of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon,  since  the 
deepest  land  drilling  at  that  date  was  only 
7,600  meters,  while  drilling  at  sea  had  been 
done  only  in  relatively  shallow  waters.  Nev- 
ertheless, with  the  details  still  to  be  resolved, 
the  climate  was  jjerfect  for  such  a  proposal, 
for  the  earth  scientists  had  been  standing 
by  enviously  for  several  years  observing  the 
new-found  affluence  of  the  health-related, 
space,  and  nuclear  sciences,  not  at  all  stire 
how  their  own  disciplines  could  get  in  on 
the  expansion  of  Federal  supp>ort.  And  there 
was  a  series  of  tantalizing  scientific  ques- 
tions that  could  be  answered  only  by  bring- 
ing up  pieces  of  the  mantle,  questions  in- 
volving the  history  and  composition  of  the 
globe's  interior.  Bascom  reports  that  Munk's 
proposal  evoked  the  observation.  "This  (the 
mantle  project)  would  be  the  perfect  anti- 
analog  of  a  space  probe.  To  think  of  the 
attention  it  would  attract  to  the  earth  sci- 
ences." 

REFER  rr  TO  AMSOC 

Then  Hess  suggested  that  the  proposal  be 
referred  to  the  American  Miscellaneous  So- 
ciety. 

The  following  month,  at  a  "wine  break- 
fast" at  Munk's  home  in  La  JoUa.  Calif., 
Amsoc  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  drill  to  the  Moho — later  christened 
Project  Mohole  by  Bascom — began  to  move 
along.  Llll,  the  cofounder  of  Amsoc,  be- 
came chairman,  and  a  who's  yho  of  Ameri- 
can geophysicjs  was  Invited  to  join  Amsoc's 
first  formal  subdivision,  a  deep-drilling  com- 
mittee especially  established  to  promote  the 
Nation's  venture  into  inner  space.  The  com- 
mittee members  were  Roger  Revelle,  director 
of  the  Scrtpps  Institution  of  Oceanography; 
Joshua  Tracey  and  Harry  Ladd,  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey;  Munk;  and  Hess,  who  was 
head  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  earth  sciences  di- 
vision. Other  members  were  added  later; 
among  them  was  Maurice  Ewing,  director  of 
Columbia  University's  Lamont  Geological 
Observatory.  Ewing,  it  seems,  was  sitting  in 
the  lobby  of  Washington's  Cosmos  Club 
when  the  newly  formed  deep-drilling  com- 
mittee passed  by  en  route  to  its  first  meet- 
ing. He  was  invited  to  come  along,  and  thus 
became  a  member.  (Some  persons  associated 
with  Amsoc's  early  days  recall  that  when 
Ewing  protested  that  he  was  Hnterested  in 
sedimentary  studies — not  in  boring  to  the 
mantle — he  was  scoffed  at  and  told,  "Maurice 
jrou're  thinking  too  small."  Two  years  later, 
Ewing  resigned  in  disgust,  but  subsequently 
was  persuaded  to  return.) 

If  Ewing  was  thinking  small,  he  definitely 
was  out  of  harmony  with  his  colleagues,  for 
Amsoc  soon  was  swept  up  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Mohole  venture,  and  when  the 
National  Science  Foundation  declared  that 
It  could  not  dispense  funds  to  so  ephemeral 
a  group,   the   once-freewheeling   scoffers  at 


Instltutlonalism  cheerfully  took  refuge  in- 
side the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
was  unprecedented  for  the  academy  to  take 
in  an  existing  committee,  but  since  many 
of  those  associated  with  Amsoc  were  mem- 
bers, and  one — Hess — was  an  officer  of  the 
academy.  gcxKiwill  and  personal  confidence 
overrode  tradition.  Thereafter,  the  quest  for 
the  mantle  became  a  project  of  the  Amsoc 
committee  of  the  Division  of  Earth  Sciences 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  And 
it  was  this  acswlemy  setting  that,  quite  by 
accident,  brought  into  the  picture  Willard  N. 
Bascom,  an  inventive,  restless,  cocky  ocean- 
ographer and  mining  engineer  with  long  ex- 
perience and  unconventional  Ideas  about 
deep-water  engineering. 

Up  to  this  point  Bascom  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Amsoc  or  the  deep-drilling  ven- 
txire.  Formerly  of  Scrlpps.  he  came^  the 
academy  staff  In  1954  to  handle  a  variety  of 
tasks,  ranging  from  studies  of  civil  defense 
and  amphibious  warfare  to  service  as  science 
adviser  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co. 
Situated  next  door  to  Hess  in  the  acEidemy 
building.  Bascom  became  interested  in  the 
project  and  not  long  afterward  was  asked  by 
Hess  to  become  Amsoc's  executive  secretary 
and  to  organize  and  conduct  studies  on  how 
to  carry  out  the  project.  Bascom.  who 
doesn't  have  to  be  told  to  run  with  the  ball, 
Interpreted  his  mandate  generously,  and, 
pushed  on  by  his  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
Mohole  proceeded  In  rapid  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  the  fall  of  1957  brought  Mo- 
hole an  extraordinary  bit  of  luck  when  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Union 
of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, sponsored  by  Hess  and  Revelle,  urg- 
ing nations  with  experience  in  deep  drilling 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  drilling  to  the 
mantle.  In  the  coiorse  of  discussing  the 
resolution,  a  Soviet  scientist  arose  to  an- 
nounce, "We  already  have  the  equipment  to 
drill  such  a  hole;  we  are  now  looking  for  the 
place."  The  Soviet  boast  was  money  in  the 
bank  for  Amsoc,  and  the  members  knew 
it,  although  6  years  later  It  appears  that,  if 
the  Soviets  do  have  the  equipment,  they 
are  still  "looking  for  the  place." 

GREAT   APPLICATION 

Now  properly  housed  In  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Amsoc  sent  over  a  grant 
application  to  NSF.  seeking  funds  for  what 
it  referred  to  as  a  courageous  attempt  to 
broaden  the  base  on  which  the  most  funda- 
mental of  earth  problems  rests.  The  details 
of  this  application  are  worth  noting,  for 
when  the  fighting  broke  out  several  years 
later,  a  gcxxl  deal  of  It  centered  around  the 
Issue  of  Just  what  it  was  that  Amsoc  had 
proposed  to  NSF — was  It  a  narrowly  defined 
effort  to  drill  through  to  the  mantle,  or 
was  It  a  broad-based  ocean-drilling  program, 
with  the  mantle  the  most  ambitious,  but  by 
no  means  the  only,  objective?  In  the  begin- 
ning, when  good  will  ancl  enthusiasm  were 
abundant,  the  documents  were  fuzzy  on  this 
score,  and  the  fuzziness  continued  for  some 
time,  giving  rise  today  to  fervent  textual 
analysis  In  behalf  of  sharply  confilctlng 
positions. 

The  grant  application  opened  with  a  re- 
quest for  funds  "for  support  of  the  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  drilling  a  hole  to  the 
Moho  discontinuity."  It  then  went  on  to 
Itemize  the  scientific  benefits  that  might 
result  "if  an  authentic  sample  of  the  mate- 
rial below  the  discontinuity  were  obtained." 
But  next  It  proceeded,  without  great  preci- 
sion or  explicit  reference  to  a  broad — or,  as 
it  later  came  to  be  called,  an  intermediate — 
program,  to  refer  to  the  value  of  conducting 
studies  of  the  layer  immediately  above  the 
Mohole  discontinuity;  and  it  added  that  "the 
sedimentary  column  from  the  sea  fioor  to 
the  material  mentioned  above  could  be 
sampled." 

Was  this  a  proposal  simply  to  drill  to 
the  Mohole,   or   was   it  a  proposal   to  con- 
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duct  a  broad  and  multilevel  drilling  pro- 
gram? On  this  very  issue  a  bitter  row  even- 
tually was  to  break  out  (a  row.  incidentally, 
which  In  many  respiects  parallels  the  con- 
troversy over  the  i^ianned  lunar  landing; 
there  the  camps  ai^e  roughly  divided  be- 
tween those  who  say  getting  a  man  to  the 
moon  should  take  precedence  over  all  else, 
and  those  who  say  the  manned  landing 
sho\ild  be  part — but  by  no  means  the  all- 
consimilng  part — of  -^  broadly  based  space 
exploration  program ) . 

MOHOLE    XTNDEKWAY 

In  any  case,  NSF  granted  Amsoc  $15,060 
as  a  starter,  and  Project  Mohole  was  of- 
ficially underway,  on  the  following  orga- 
nizational basis:  Amscx:  was  responsible  for 
supplying  the  scientific  guidance,  but  since 
Amsoc  was  a  part-time  organization  and 
its  executive  secretary,  Bascom,  w£is  full 
time,  the  energetic  Bascom  pretty  much  ran 
the  show;  at  the  same  time,  the  Academy 
provided  an  institutional  base  and  NSF  paid 
the  bills.         , 

This  arrangement  was  a  departure  from 
preferred  practice  for  the  Academy  and 
NSF,  since  the  Academy,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  an  advisory,  rather  than  an  opera- 
tional organization;  and  NSF.  again  with  a 
few  exceptions,  supports  research  through 
standing  research  institutions.  (Not  long 
afterward  the  Academy  was  to  find  itself 
uncomfortable  with  its  Mohole  relationships 
and  was  to  take  steps  to  disentangle  itself, 
though  still  remaining  eissoclated  with  the 
venture.) 

At  this  point  in  Project  Mohole.  who  was 
in  charge?  In  the  era  of  good  will  that  then 
prevailed,  no  one  seemed  to  be  particularly 
concerned.  Everyone  was  pulling  together. 
As  for  the  costs,  these  would  be  high,  it  was 
acknowledged,  in  relation  to  the  funds  nor- 
mally available  for  the  earth  sciences,  but 
compared  to  the  vast  expenditures  then 
pouring  into  the  newborn  space  age,  they 
were  trifling.  Collaborating  on  an  article  in 
Science  in  1959,  Amsoc  Chairman  Lill  con- 
fidently stated: 

"The  Mohorovlcic  discontinuity  project 
probably  can  be  accomplished  for  $5  million. 
Earlier  and  larger  estimates  were  out  of 
bounds.  Five  million  dollars  Is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  compared  with  the  many  nUl- 
lions  of  dollars  that  are  being  spent  on  moon 
rocketry  and  the  billions  being  spent  on 
atom  bombs,  this  Is  not  an  overly  ambitious 
scientific  endeavor. 

"The  American  Miscellaneous  Society,  with 
its  flair  for  seeing  the  lighter  side  of  heavier 
problems,  likes  to  quote  the  following  prov- 
erbs when  discussing  the  Moho:  (1)  'When 
going  ahead  in  space,  it  Is  also  Important  to 
go  back  in  time,'  (11)  'The  ocean's  bottom  is 
at  least  as  important  to  us  as  the  mcxjn's 
behind.'  " 

At  about  the  same  time,  to  help  clarify  the 
project  for  an  increasingly  interested  public, 
Bascom  spelled  out  its  past,  and  speculated 
on  its  future,  in  an  article  in  Scientific 
American.  The  article,  though  not  an  offi- 
cial statement  of  the  Amsoc  Committee,  un- 
.questionably  had  its  endorsement  and  stands 
as  the  most  definitive  statement  of  what 
Amsoc — the  originator  of  Project  Mohole — 
thought  It  had  in  mind  when  It  sought  sup- 
port from  NSF.  Later  statements  unfortu- 
nately clouded  and  confvised  the  Amscx; 
position,  but  at  that  early  stage  Bascom, 
presumably  speaking  for  Amsoc,  stated: 

"The  principal  objectives  of  cirlUing  to 
the  mantle  are  •  •  •  to  obtain  samples  of 
the  various  rocks  of  the  mantle  and  the  deep 
crust.  Although  reaching  the  mantle  is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  Mohole  project,  an 
intermediate  step  Is  likely  to  yield  equally 
valuable  and  interesting  information.  No 
one  site  or  hole  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Mohole  project." 

Bascom  then  went  on  to  state  that  "we 
will  have  to  feel  oiir  way  along."    The  first 


step,  he  said,  would  Involve  drilling  in  about 
3,000  meters  of  water.  With  this  experience, 
modifications  could  be  made  that  would  per- 
mit drilling  around  depths  of  4,800  meters. 
After  that  "it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  sound 
reappraisal  of  the  kind  of  equipment  needed 
to  go  on  to  the  Moho." 

And  not  long  afterward,  the  Annual  Pick 
and  Hammer  Show  of  the  Washington  Geo- 
logical Society  presented  a  review  entitled 
"Mo-Ho-Ho  and  a  Barrel  of  Funds." 

Now,  with  surprising  speed  and  a  quick 
success  that  obscured  some  of  the  enormous 
problems  involved  In  going  down  all  the  way 
to  the  mantle.  Amscx:'8  professional  staff 
carried  out  Mohole's  phase  I,  a  series  of  rec- 
ord-setting test  drillings  in  the  vicinity  of 
La  JoUa.  Calif.,  and  Guadaloupe  Island,  400 
kilometers  south  of  San  Diego.  Their  vessel 
was  Cuss  I,  a  modern  drilling  ship  that  took 
Its  name  from  its  original  sponsors,  an  ex- 
ploration combine  comprising  the  Continen- 
tal, Union,  Shell,  and  Superior  oil  companies. 
Operated  under  contract  by  Its  owners,  the 
Global  Marine  Exploration  Co.,  but  modified, 
equipped,  and  run  undor  Bascom's  direc- 
tion— at  a  cost  to  NSF  of  $1.5  million — It 
set  out  from  San  Diego  early  in  1961  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  drilling  in  very  deep  water, 
10  times  deeper  than  any  In  which  oU-drlU- 
Ing  attempts  had  been  successftil.  Of  criti- 
cal importance  was  Bascom's  tmique  dynamic 
f>osltlonlng  system,  consisting  of  4  200- 
horsepower  outboard  motors,  located  around 
the  hull  and  operated  by  a  central  Joystick 
which  activated  them  to  compensate  for 
shifts  caused  by  wind  and  current.  The 
purpose  of  this  system,  which  had  aroused 
considerable  skepticism,  was  virtually  to  hold 
motionless  the  Cuss  I  in  winds  up  to  37 
kilometers  per  hour  (20  knots)  and  surface 
currents  up  to  0.55  kilometer  per  hour  (0.3 
knot) ,  so  that  no  undue  stresses  would  be 
Introduced  into  the  more  than  3  kilometers 
of  drill  pipe  dangling  from  its  underside.  (It 
worked  so  well  that  the  81 -meter  vessel  was 
generally  maintained  within  a  ship's  length 
above  the  point  where  the  pipe  entered  the 
bottom.) 

SETTING  RECORDS 

The  results  were  spectacular,  and  are  yet 
to  be  matched.  Operating  in  3,300  meters 
of  water.  Cuss  I  drilled  £is  far  as  180  meters 
into  the  bottom.  And  the  Amsoc  group 
pulled  off  the  Job  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
and  within  its  stated  budget.  (Once  again, 
all  this  took  place  in  a  period  of  extreme 
good  will  when  no  one  was  paying  very  much 
attention  to  organizational  details.  Bascom, 
though  working  for  the  Academy  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Amsoc  staff,  was  designated  a 
technical  representative  by  NSF.  As  Bas- 
com later  explained  this  setup  to  a  congres- 
sional committee:  "This  method  was  an  ad- 
ministrative makeshift,  but  it  worked,  pri- 
marily because  all  of  txs  were  anxious  to 
make  the  tests  a  success.") 

Successful  as  phase  I  was,  it  literally  only 
scratched  the  surface,  for  to  get  to  the 
Mohole  it  would  be  necessary  to  drill  In 
some  4,500  meters  of  water  and  down 
through  some  4,500  to  6,000  meters  of  rock. 
No  rig  capable  of  this  was  in  existence,  and 
now  thoughts  tiirned  to  Mohole's  phase  II. 
And  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  trouble 
began. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1961,  9  years  after 
Amsoc's  birth,  4  years  after  Munk  had  first 
proposed  the  Mantle  project,  and  a  period  of 
stocktaking  was  at  hand.  Amsoc's  staff 
triumphantly  wrote  up  its  Cuss  I  experiences, 
"Experimental  Drilling  in  Deep  Water," 
which  was  issued  as  an  Academy  document. 
(Included  was  a  congratulatory  letter  from 
John  F.  Kennedy,  addressed  to  Academy 
president  Detlev  W.  Bronk  and  NSF  director 
Alan  T.  Waterman.  Kennedy  extended  his 
congratulations  to  all  associated  with  Project 
Mohole  "and  especially  to  all  those  on  board 
the  Cuss  I  and  attendant  vessels  who  have 


combined    their    talents    and    energies    to 
achieve  this  major  success.") 

REORGANIZATION 

Thus,  on  the  surface,  everything  was  rosy, 
but,  meanwhile,  the  organizational  relation- 
ships imderlying  the  project  were  beginning 
to  wear  badly.  Within  the  Amsoc  Com- 
mittee, the  Academy,  and  NSF  there  was  a 
feeling  that  the  next  phase  of  Mohole  would 
be  so  vast,  complex,  anc^.  costly  that  a  new 
organizational  basis  would  be  required. 
Meeting  in  late  May  and  mid-June,  the 
Amscx;  Committee  concluded  that  it  wanted 
to  disengage  itself  from  the  actual  opera- 
tions 0^  Project  Mohole.  Reporting  to  the 
Academy  on  Its  decisKSH,  it  stated: 

"The  aZttnlnlstrative  demands  of  contlnu- 
ingj^ork  ^  sea,  and  the  deliberate  pace  of 
coMolttee  activities  do  not  mix  well.  We 
de^ed  that  the  Amsoc  Comxnittee  should 
in  the  future  concern  itself  with  mat- 
ters of  scientific  policy,  engineering  review, 
and  budget.  We  consider  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  both  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Qpuncll  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  dual 
responsibility  arises  because  of  our  origin 
and  existence  In  NAS-NRC,  and  b0c;au8e  of 
our  financial  support  from  NSy,^^^^  this  re- 
lationship, we  may  propMjy'actas  the  repre- 
sentatives of  NAS-NRC^  its  role  of  adviser 
to  the  Nationalyficiei^  Foundation  for  drill- 
ing to  the  manne.' 

The  Amsoc  (Awntolttee  then  went  on  to 
recommend  "th^t  the  operational  and  engi- 
neering future  of  Project  Mohole  be  en- 
trusted to  a  prime  contractor,"  but  It  virged 
that  Bascom's  staff  be  kept  intact  and  "as 
part  of  the  terms  of  the  prime  contract 
•  •  •  the  contractor  must  agree  to  make 
oxir  staff  the  nucleus  of  his  endeavor  by  ab- 
sorbing them  into  his  organization."  Add- 
ing a  prophecy  that  was  to  turn  out  to  be 
a  stunning  understatement,  the  Amsoc 
Committee  noted  that  "these  terms  may 
have  inherent  difficulties  but  we  may 
not  overlook  our  responsibility  to  the 
staff.  •   •   •" 

At  about  the  same  time,  voices  were  being 
raised  within  the  Academy  to  the  effect  that 
the  heavy  involvement  with  an  operational 
program  such  as  Mohole  was  inappropriate 
for  the  Academy;  that  the  Academy,  in  ac- 
cepting the  Mohole  project,  was  veering 
from  its  traditional  role  of  aloof  and  politi- 
cally uninvolved  adviser  to  government  and 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy, which  is  a  heavily  operational  organi- 
zation. At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy's governing  board,  these  views  c;ame  to 
predominate.  Several  days  later,  Bronk 
wrote  to  Waterman,  reporting  that  the  gov- 
erning board  had  formally  endorsed  Project 
Mohole  "as  a  scientific  undertaking  of  great 
significance.  At  the  same  time,"  he  cwjn- 
tinued,  "the  Board  urged  that  the  actvial 
operating  responsibility  for  carrying  the 
project  to  completion  be  lodged  with  an  or- 
ganization other  than  the  Academy-Research 
Council,  preferably  an  organization  having 
experience  in  the  operation  of  large  engi- 
neering undertakings." 

STAFF'S   FUTtJRE 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  question 
of  what  was  to  happen  to  Bascom's  roundlj 
praised  and  accomplished  group,  Bronk  wrote 
that  In  the  new  fiscal  year,  which  was  to 
start  in  a  week,  the  Academy  would  pro- 
vide support  for  the  Amsoc  staff  for  90  days 
"l>endlng  completion  of  the  recommended 
transfer  of  the  staff  to  whatever  prime  con- 
tractor Is  selected  for  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect."   Bronk  next  went  on  to  write: 

"In  connection  with  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  staff,  I  am  glad  to  record  my  own  ad- 
miration, and  that  of  otir  division  of  earth 
sciences  and  our  governing  board,  for  the 
exceptional  performance  of  Mr.  Willard  N. 
Bascom  and  the  staff  members  he  has  assem- 
bled in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
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experimental   drilling  phase   of   the   pro 
In    our    estimation,    this    group    has 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  successful 
Ing  out  of  an  undertaking  that 
not  only  a  scientific  advance  of  unusual 
nlflcance,  but  also  a  distinguished  englnfeer- 
Ing  achievement  and  a  major  extrapola  ; 
of  previous  practice  and  exp'^rlence." 

And    thus,    with    the    decision    to 
prime  contractor,  began  the  detachmen  ; 
Bascom  and  his  group  from  Project  Mobole 
It  began  slowly  at  first,  but  In  less  th^n  2 
years  the  much-acclaimed  staff  of 
raphers  and  engineers  was  completely  cul 
from  the  project  whose  first  stage  they 
carried  out  so  brilliantly. 

Within  a  few  weeks  NSF  annoimced 
it  would  hold  a  briefing  session  for  pros^ec 
tive  contractors  for  phase  11  of  Project 
hole.  At  this  p>olnt,  then,  Bascom's  grtup 
was  moving  toward  a  Umbo;  the  Acad<my 
was  getting  ready  to  disengage  Itself  fiom 
the  direct  operations  of  the  project;  Aasoc 
was  seeking  for  itself  an  advisory  role  c  ose 
enough  to  be  Influential  but  not  so  close  tpat 
it  would  be  in  day-to-day  touch  with 
project,  and  NSF  was  looking  for  a  c^n 
tractor  to  carry  out  the  venture.  Who 
In  charge?  What  was  the  objective  of  priase 
n?    It  is  difficult  to  say. 
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Mohole:  The  Project  That  Went  Awry- -II 

In  mld-1961,   as   Project   Mohole   entered 

Its  second  phase,  the   ingredients  for  i^ls- 

fortune  began  to  accumulate. 

The  experienced  Bascom  group,  which  iad 
successfully  conducted  the  west  coast  test 
drillings,  was  on  the  way  out;  the  Anasoc 
Committee,  originator  of  the  project,  no  long- 
er wanted  to  be  involved  In  day-to-day  op  er- 
atlons  and  had  prescribed  a  more  remote 
role  for  itself;  and  NSF  was  shopping  for 
an  engineering  organization  to  design,  buld, 
and  operate  the  vessel  that  would  carry  dut 
Project  Mohole. 

But  what  was  Project  Mohole^  -,yras  1;  a 
quest  for  no  more  than  a  few  lengths  of 
rock  core  from  the  depths  of  the  earth?  Or 
was  it  a  comprehensive  drilling  progmm 
that  Included  the  mantle  among  several  of 
Its  goals?  Closely  tied  to  these  questions 
was  the  Issue  of  technique.  Was  Cuss  /|to 
be  followed  by  the  construction  of  a 
so-called  intermediate  ship,  a  vessel  t^at 
could  go  deeper  than  the  Cu3s  but  Aot 
all  the  way  to  the  mantle?  Or  waa  the  ulti- 
mate ship  to  be  built  at  once?  Who  v^as 
to  decide?  Was  it  the  part- time  Am^oc 
Committee,  which  got  together  no  more  thian- 
a  few  times  a  year;  or  was  It  NSP,  which  \ 
had  to  foot  the  bills  and  accoxmt  for  Its  \ 
activities  to  an  often-quertiloua  Congre$s? 
And,  finally,  If  NSP  did  take  the  decision 
upon  itself,  would  It  not  be  venturing  into 
proscribed  territory?  The  Poimdatlon  ^as 
established  to  "Initiate  ancj  support  baeic 
scientific  research";  It  was  not  Intended  to 
be  an  operational  organization.  Tradltldn- 
ally,  a  standing  scientific  or  educational  in- 
stitution was  the  operating  link  between 
the  Foundation  and  the  research  progratns 
it  supported.  But  with  Amsoc  backing 
away  to  a  lesser  role,  the  Foundation  \^a3 
drawing  close  to  becoming  the  institutional 
base  for  Project  Mohole. 

A  nasty  and  still  unresolved  tight  waa  i  to 
break  out  on  these  Issues,  but  lnMnld-1961 
the  success  of  the  Cuss  I  drillings  had  che- 
ated an  atmosphere  of  good  will  that  o|b- 
Bcured  the  impending  difficulties.  With  ^e 
exception  of  the  Bascom  group,  whose  futT4re 
had  curiously  been  assigned  to  a  sl^-unje- 
lected  contractor,  everyone  involved 
feeling  quite  pleased. 

"cuss    I"   ACHISVEMEMT 

The  scientific  yield  of  phase  I — previously 
unobtainable  ocean  bottom  cores — waa  e^- 
claimed  by  geopliysiclsta  aro;ind  the  world; 
the  engineering  achievement  waa  similatly 
hailed,  and  in  this  atmosphere  of  success  the 
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Amsoc  Committee  sent  Academy  President 
Bronk  a  position  i>aper  that  has  since  come 
to  mean  all  things  to  all  partisans.  HoUls 
Hedberg  (Princeton  professor  of  geology  and 
vice  president  of  Gulf  Oil),  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed Gordon  Llll  as  Amsoc  Chairman — and 
later  to  resign  in  a  flurry  of  rancor — told  a 
congressional  committee  last  spring  that  the 
paper  clearly  supports  the  position  that 
Amsoc  Intended  an  intermediate  program 
to  be  carried  out  by  an  Intermediate  ship. 
Leland  Haworth,  who  was  to  Inherit  the  Mo- 
hole controversy  when  he  succeeded  Alan  T. 
Waterman  as  NSF  Director,  told  the  same 
committee  that  the  paper  called  for  an  inter- 
mediate program,  but  not  necessarily  for  an 
Intermediate  ship  to  carry  it  out. 

What  the  paper  actually  said  was  this: 
"We  are  agreed  that  the  major  scientific 
objective  of  Project  Mohole  is  to  drill  to  the 
earth's  mantle,  through  a  deep  ocean  basin. 
Our  immediate  objectives  are  (a)  to  sample 
through  the  second  layer  and  determine  its 
thickness  and  characteristics;  (b)  to  sample 
the  characteristics  of  the  top  of  the  third 
layer.  Also  exciting,  and  of  prime  scien- 
tific Importance,  is  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
a  new  tool,  the  fioating  drilling  vessel,  with 
which  to  explore  thoroughly  the  sediments 
and  upper  crustal  layers  of  the  ocean  basins. 
We  find,  however,  that  the  major  objectives 
of  the  committee  will  entail  work  enough, 
and  that  we  must  recommend  this  possible 
exploration  program  to  you  for  separate  sci- 
entific and  financial  consideration. 

"We  agree  that  an  Intermediate  drilling 
program  is  required  and  should  be  initiated 
during  fiscal  1962.  •  •  •  The  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1962,  based  upon  the  utilization  of  an 
intermediate  ship,  is  approved  by  the  Amsoc 
Committee  as  a  mlnlmiun  budget.  It  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  findings  of  the  (Amsoc J 
Drilling  Techniques  Panel,  working  Jointly 
with  the  Amsoc  staff  and  eventually  with 
the  prime  contractor.  This  group  may  very 
well  make  decisions  which  will  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  Intermediate  program.  Specifi- 
cally, they  may  decide  that  an  intermediate 
ship  Is  not  needed  and  that  work  on  the  ulti- 
mate ship  should  start  at  once.  We  find  that 
the  Amsoc  Committee  must  take  as  its 
major  responsibility  the  drilling  to  and  sam- 
pling of  the  earth's  mantle.  This  objective 
has  achieved  such  worldwide  significance 
that  we  dare  not  fall." 

Now  what  did  this  mean?  A  reasonable 
analysis  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Amsoc  Committee  was  bound  for  the  mantle 
and  wished  to  share  with  the  prime  contrac- 
tor the  decision-making  authority  on  how 
to  get  there.  But  what  If — as  was  eventually 
to  be  the  case — Amsoc  and  the  contractor 
were  in  disagreement?  Who  was  to  decide? 
Apparently  quite  confident  about  Its  role  as 
NSFs  scientific  adviser  on  Project  Mohole,  the 
Amsoc  Committee  glossed  over  the  question 
of  authority.  So  far,  things  had  gone 
smoothly,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  they  would  go  otherwise.  Bascom 
and  his  staff,  In  an  Academy  document,  "De- 
sign of  a  Deep  Ocean  Drilling  Ship,"  written 
on  the  basis  of  the  Cuss  I  experience,  had 
emphatically  recommended  construction  of 
an  intermediate  ship  as  an  indispensable  step 
toward  acquiring  data  for  design  of  the  ulti- 
mate ship.  But  the  Bascom  group  was  being 
moved  out  of  the  picture,  and  its  influence 
with  Amsoc  was  diminishing. 

CONDUCT    OF    INTEKEST 

The  Amsoc  Committee's  recommendations 
were  forwarded  to  NSF  through  the  Academy, 
and  now,  as  NSF  began  its  quest  for  a  prime 
contractor,  the  tricky  problem  of  conflict  .of 
interest  seemed  to  pop  up  everywhere  to  re- 
duce the  Foimdation'a  maneuvering  room. 
It  waa  not  only  essential  to  avoid  conflicts  of 
interest,  but  with  Congress  and  the  press 
eager  to  pounce  on  any  real  or  seeming  case 
of  mutual  backscratchlng  with  Federal  funds. 


it  was  essential  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  conflicts  of  Interest.  To  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  engage  in  a  delicate  juggling 
act,  since  much  of  the  competence  needed 
for  Mohole  was  already  connected  with  the 
project  In  one  way  or  another. 

It  thus  became  necessary  to  make  certain 
that  persons  associated  with  the  initiation 
of  the  project  did  not  benefit  flnanclidly 
from  its  next  phase.  Becaiise  the  Bascom 
group  was  supposed  eventually  to  work  for 
the  prime  contractor,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  keep  it  out  of  the  selection  process, 
a  decision  that  helped  avoid  suspicion  but 
did  nothing  to  assist  the  selection  process. 
And,  of  course.  It  was  advisable  to  avoid  giv- 
ing the  job  to  any  firm  closely  associated 
with  the  oil  Industry,  since  the  confilct-of- 
Interest  alarmists  could  easily  shout  "give- 
away" on  that  score. 

Thus,  with  these  considerations  occupying 
a  prominent  place,  NSF  went  looking  for  a 
contractor  to  carry  out  phase  II  of  Project 
Mohole. 

contractor's  task 
Now,  what  was  it  that  NSF  wanted  the 
contractor  to  do?  On  this  point,  NSP  fell 
in  step  with  the  prevailing  imprecision.  Up 
to  this  time  Project  Mohole  had  not  occu- 
pied very  much  of  the  Foundation's  atten- 
tion. Although  the  project  had  been  under 
way  for  3  years,  it  was  scarcely  discussed  at 
NSF's  usually  exhaustive  appropriations 
hearings  until  It  came  up  for  brief  mention 
at  the  House  hearings  in  the  spring  of  1961, 
about  the  time  Cilss  I  was  completing  its 
work.  And  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  year 
later  that  NSF  set  up  Its  own  Mohole  Com- 
mittee— consisting  of  William  E.  Benson, 
head  of  NSF's  earth  sciences  section;  Frank- 
lin C.  Sheppard,  executive  assistant  to  NSF 
Director  Waterman;  and  Paul  A.  Scherer, 
NSF  Associate  Director  for  Administration. 
The  notification  to  prospective  bidders 
stated : 

"The  Mohole  project  will  Include:  (1) 
The  conduct  of  deep  o<iean  surveys;  (2) 
the  design  and  construction  of  deep  drilling 
equipment;  and  \3)  the  drilling  of  a  series 
of  holes  in  the  deep  ocean  floor,  one  of  which 
will  completely  penetrate  the  earth's  crust." 
From  here  on,  NSP  was  to  find  Itself  on 
the  most  difficult  political  terrain  of  its 
decade-long  existence,  charged  with  having 
awarded  the  Mohole  contract  with  an  eye 
more  to  congressional  favor  than  to  engi- 
neering competence.  Among  the  critics  was 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Republican, 
of  California,  who  charged  that  politically 
powerful  and  selflsh  interests  had  dictated 
the  contract  award,  and  Senator  Gorekjn 
Allott,  Republican,  of  Colorado,  who  de- 
clared that  the  project  promises  to  be  a  $100 
million  boondoggle. 

Twelve  single  and  combined  organizations 
responded  to  the  bidding  invitation,  and.  on 
the  basis  of  a  1,000-polnt  scoring  system,  a 
specially  appointed  NSF  selection  panel  con- 
cluded that  the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.  (936 
points)  was  the  most  capable  contender. 
Next  was  Global-Aerojet-Shell,  with  902 
points:  the  Zapata  Off-Shore  Co.,  third, 
with  812;  General  Electric,  fourth,  with  811; 
and  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  of  Hoviston,  Tex., 
fifth,  with  801. 

The  selection  process  was  described  later 
in  a  report  by  tB<  General  Accounting  Office. 
Congress  financl«rt  Investigatory  arm,  which 
was  asked  to  'study  the  Mohole  contract 
award  by  Senator  Kuchel,  who  was  obviously 
outraged  at  the  fate  of  a  constituent  firm, 
which  had  lost  out  on  the  bidding: 

"In  Its  evaluation  report,  the  (NSP  selec- 
tion) panel  stated  that  the  proposal  of  So- 
cony Mobil  was  in  a  class  by  itself — outstand- 
ing as  to  every  important  aspect — and  that 
the  proposal  of  Global -Aerojet-Shell  was  in  a 
strong  second  position.  Below  these  two 
proposals,  the  panel  found  no  apparent 
clear-cut  order  and  recommended  that  pre- 
liminary negotiations  toward  award  of  a  con- 
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tract  be  started  first  with  Socony  Mobil  and, 
If  unsuccessful,  then  with  Global -Aerojet- 
Shell. 

"Following  the  preliminary  evaluation, 
the  (NSF)  Director  appointed  a  review  panel 
of  four  senior  officials  of  the  Foundation  to 
make  a  further  evaluation.  The  review 
panel  also  fotmd  the  Socony  Mobil  proposal 
to  be  the  best.  In  a  joint  report,  the  two 
panels  stated  that  they  unanimously  select- 
ed the  proposal  of  Socony  Mobil  as  their  first 
choice  and  agreed  that  the  proposals  of 
Brown  &  Root,  General  Electric,  Global- 
Aerojet-Shell,  and  Zapata  stood  out  over  the 
others.  Following  •  •  •  conferences  with 
the  five  (above-mentioned)  organizations, 
the  pr^rnlnary  evaluation  panel  reevalu- 
ated twr]f)roposals  and  gave  them  numerical 
scores  asfollows: 

1.  Global-Aerojet-Shell 968 

2.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co 964 

3.  Brown  &  Root.  Inc 890 

4.  Zapata  Off-Shore  Co 890 

5.  General  Electric  Co 846 

As  the  evaluations  proceeded  and  addi- 
tional material  was  submitted  by  the  bidders, 
the  Comptroller  General  reported  that  the 
fourth  and  fifth  entries  were  eliminated, 
leaving  Global-Aerojet-Shell,  Socony  Mobil, 
and  Brown  &  Root  in  the  running.  The 
panel,  in  a  Joint  report,  then  notified  NSP 
Director  Waterman  that  "all  three  organiza- 
tions were  'competent  to  effectively  complete 
the  Mohole  project'  but  made  no  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  one  which  should  be  se- 
lected, because  of  the  panel's  inability  to 
reconcile  completely  varying  views  of  the 
individual  panel  members." 

The  selection  process  now  moved  into  the 
final  stage,  guided  by  a  14-polnt  set  of  com- 
petence and  policy  factors.  These  included 
such  items  as  ability  to  bring  project  to  a 
successful  conclusion;  research  capability 
and  attitude;  cost  considerations;  petroleum 
producer  versus  engineering  construction 
company;  and  consequences  of  selection  con- 
siderations. 

COST  estimates 

As  for  costs  and  time,  Global-Aerojet-Shell 
estimated  $23  million  and  33  to  45  months; 
Brown  &  Root,  $35  million  and  6  years;  and 
Socony  Mobil,  $44  million  and  about  5  years. 
It  was  clearly  stated  by  NSF,  however,  that 
because  of  the  engineering  uncertainties  in- 
volved In  the  project,  the  cost  estimates  were 
to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  estimates. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  con- 
tinued: 

"Members  of  the  (NSF)  panels,  weighing 
the  competence  and  policy  factors  In  accord- 
ance with  each  member's  own  vl^ws,  were 
equally  divided  between  the  selection  of 
Brown  fe-Root  and  one  of  the  oil  companies, 
with  Global-Aerojet-Shell  favored  if  an  oil 
company  was  to  be  selected. 

"The  record  Indicates  that  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  •  •  • 
awarded  the  contract  to  Brown  &  Root,  Inc., 
as  the  best  qualified,  based  on  (1)  Brown  & 
Root's  strong  management  capabilities,  (2) 
demonstrated  capability  In  successfully  com- 
pleting complex  projects,  (3)  their  experi- 
ence m  dealing  with  the  oil  Industry  and 
other  Industries  with  capabilities  that  could 
be  used  In  Mohole,  (4)  and  the  conclusion 
that  the  plan  it  had  presented  for  going 
ahead  with  the  work  will  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  best  approach  to  achieve  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  goals." 

In  the  view  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
was  all  this  cricket? 

"While  the  records  are  not  as  clear  as 
might  be  desired  •  •  •  It  would  appear  that 
any  advantage  Global-Aerojet-Shell  and  So- 
cony Mobil  may  have  held  over  Brown  & 
Root  In  the  factors  prevloxisly  considered  in 
the  point  evaluation  was  offset  by  policy 
determinations  favoring  Brown  &  Root. 
(We)  are  unable  to  conclude  that  the  award 


to  Brown  &  Root  waa  not  In  the  public 
interest." 

Having  made  the  decision  on  a  contractor, 
NSP  now  drew  up  a  contract — cost  plus  a 
fixed  fee  of  $1.8  million — which  made  it  cleox 
that  regardless  of  what  Amsoc  was  thinking 
about,  NSP  was  thinking  about  Mohole  as  a 
program  to  dredge  up  a  piece  of  the  mantle. 
Said  the  contract: 

"This  project  •  •  •  has  as  its  ultimate 
aim  the  drilling  of  a  hole  to  the  Mohorovlclc 
dlscontlnxilty.  •  •  •  It  may  prove  desirable 
to  expand  this  broad  scope  of  work  •  •  • 
to  include  other  geophysical  surveys,  addi- 
tional shallower  holes  in  other  selected 
oceanic  or  continental  areas.  If  each  Is 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Foundation  •  •  • 
it  would  be  accomplished  through  subse- 
quent agreement  with  the  contractor." 

The  decision  to  award  the  contract  to 
Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  now  brought  into  the 
Project  Mohole  a  highly  regarded  construc- 
tion and  engineering  organization,  a  multl- 
bllllon-dollar  outfit  that  had  handled  every- 
thing from  the  construction  of  359  combat 
vessels  during  World  War  II  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  screw-worm  eradication  lab- 
oratory; from  the  construction  of  a  24-mlle 
bridge  across  Lake  Ponchartraln,  near  New 
Orleans,  to  the  fabrication  and  emplacement 
of  some  240  offshore  platforms  for  major  oil 
companies.  However,  the  decision  also 
brought  into  Project  Mohole  the  suspicion 
that  Brown  &  Root's  rise  from  fifth  to  first 
choice  (with  the  accompanying  displacement 
of  the  firm  that  waa  in  a  class  by  itself) 
was  not  altogether  disassociated  from  the 
fact  that  Brown  &  Root's  Houston  home  is 
close  to  the  congressional  district  of  Albert 
Thomas,  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
holds  virtually  complete  sway  over  NSF's 
budgetary  prospects;  and  that  George  Brown, 
who  succeeded  to  the  flrm's  presidency  last 
year  after  his  brother's  death,  was  a  close 
political  ally  of  Albert  Thomas. 

ose  as  consultants 

Whatever  the  effects  of  these  relationships, 
the  contract  with  Brown  &  Root  became  ef- 
fective early  In  1962.  At  about  the  same  time 
Bascom's  group  resigned  from  the  Academy, 
incorporated  itself  aa  Ocean  Science  &  Engi- 
neering (OSE) ,  and  shortly  afterward  became 
consultants  to  Brown  &  Root.  From  the 
outset  the  relationship  between  Bascom  and 
the  proud  Brown  &  Root  organization  was 
prickly.  (Brown  &  Root  has  never  shown 
any  disinclination  to  blow  Its  horn.  As  Ita 
Mohole  project  manager  told  a  congressional 
committee,  "Our  policy  la  that  we  will  do 
any  job  anywhere  for  anybody.  There  is 
nothing  that  we  won't  contract,  no  t3rpe  of 
work.")  Within  2  months,  relations  between 
Bascom's  group  and  Brown  &  Root  had  de- 
teriorated to  a  point  where  OSE  quit  and 
returned  to  Washington.  As  one  Brown  & 
Root  official  put  it,  "They  had  nothing  to 
teach  us."  Comments  Bascom,  "We  had 
everything  to  teach  them.  They  just  didn't 
want  to  listen."  (Upon  its  return,  OSE  was 
engaged  as  consultants  to  NSP,  to  provide 
advice  on  the  performance  of  the  contractor 
from  whose  service  it  had  jiist  been  disen- 
gaged. The  role  with  NSP  lasted  10  months 
and  was  abruptly  terminated.  With  his  sev- 
erance from  NSF,  Bascom  was  completely 
out  of  Project  Mohole.) 

Meanwhile,  Hollls  D.  Hedberg  had  suc- 
ceeded Gordon  Lill  aa  Amsoc  Chairman,  and 
this  change  brought  into  the  picture  a  man 
who  was  determined  to  take  the  fuzz  out 
of  Amsoc's  thinking  and  get  it  finally  set- 
tled that  Mohole  would  proceed  with  two 
ships.  He  was  also  determined  to  assert 
Amsoc's  leadership  of  the  project,  but  not 
to  the  point  of  getting  the  Committee  more 
closely  involved  with  the  project.  Almost 
from  the  outset,  Hedberg  and  NSF  proceeded 
to  spar. 


NSr  PROPOSAL 


At  about  the  time  NSP  was  closing  the 
contract  with  Brown  &  Root,  Geoffrey  Keller, 
NSF's  Assistant  Director  for  Mathematical, 
Physical,  and  Engineering  Sciences,  wrote 
Hedberg  that,  while  it  was  NSF's  "hope  and 
plan  that  the  Amsoc  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  major  scientific  advice  for 
the  project,"  NSF  was  considering  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  scientific  director  who  would 
be  on  NSF's  staff.    Wrote  Keller: 

"He  [the  scientific  director)  would  be  re- 
spxjnslble  for  making  necessary  scientific  de- 
cisions concerning  the  conduct  of  the  project 
subject  to  broad  administrative,  fiscal,  and 
scientific  policies  that  wo\ild  be  formulated 
by  the  Foundation  on  the  advice  of  Amsoc 
and  other  interested  scientific  groups  and 
Individuals." 

This  sounded  very  much  as  though  NSP 
was  moving  In  to  take  over  the  project  and 
downgrade  Amsoc's  role,  and  Hedberg's  reply 
did  not  indulge  In  obfuscatlon: 

"Aa  Chairman  of  the  Amsoc  Committee, 
which  has  been  responsible  for  original 
planning^  and  progress  on  this  project  to 
date,  I  can  only  in  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  this  Committee  strongly  protest  this  pro- 
posed arrangement  and  urge  on  the  contrary 
that  whatever  posts  are  necessary  for  scien- 
tific guidance  of  the  project  be  worked  out 
within  the  framework  of  the  Amsoc  Com- 
mittee. Moreover,  as  an  individual  who  has 
developed  a  keen  sense  of  Interest  in  this 
project  but  has  plenty  of  better  things  to 
do  than  preside  over  an  empty  shell,  I  can 
only  say  that  unless  it  can  be  clearly  spelled 
out  that  the  guidance  of  scientific  objectives 
remain  with  Amsoc,  I  can  see  no  point  in 
continuing  as   Chairman  of  Amsoc." 

NSF  subsequently  decided  that  Project 
Mohole  could  do  without  an  NSP  scientific 
director. 

In  the  meantime,  Hedberg  labored  at 
bringing  precision  into  Amsoc's  concepts — 
and  at  finally  resolving  the  question  of  just 
what  the  objective  of  Project  Mohole  was 
and  how  it  should  be  achieved.  His  answer, 
in  a  letter  he  sent  to  the  Amsoc  Committee, 
was: 

"The  overall  ultimate  purpose  of  the  proj- 
ect can  be  simply  stated  as  to  contribute  to 
the  determination  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  as  yet  unknown  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  and  mantle.  The  project 
which  Amsoc  has  launched  should  in  no 
way  be  considered  merely  a  stunt  in  deep 
grilling.  And  the  scope  of  the  project 
should  be  such  as  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities •  •  •  wherever  they  may  be 
found — water  or  land,  deep  or  shallow." 

After  having  proposed  enlarging  Mohole 
to  extremely  broad  scope,  Hedberg  went  on 
to  recommend  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
mediate ship  to  carry  out  the  intermediate 
program.  The  two-ship  approach,  he  said, 
would  permit  swift  construction  of  an  in- 
termediate vessel  that  could  conduct  sci- 
entifically useful  explorations  while  accu- 
mulating experience  for  the  construction  of 
the  ultimate  ship.  Adding  that  he  had 
taken  up  these  concepts  with  NSF  and  the 
Academy,  he  noted  that,  "without  implying 
any  definite  commitment  on  their  part,  I 
believe  that  we  of  the  Amsoc  group  were 
impressed  with  their  receptlveness  to  this 
proposal." 

LETTER  TO   SETTZ 

Now,  continuing  his  efforts  to  obtain 
agreement  that  Mohole  waa  not  only  deep 
but  broad  and  mxiltilevel,  Hedberg  wrote  to 
Frederick  Seltz,  who  had  succeeded  Detlev 
Bronk  as  president  of  the  Academy,  Amsoc'a 
institutional  base : 

"It  is  certainly  my  own  strong  feeling  that 
this  experimental-exploratory  state  (some- 
times called  intermediate  stage)  mxist  be 
carried  out  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Amsoc 
project  •  •  •  since  in  my  opinion  the 
achievements  to  be  expected  from  this  stage 
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are  necessary  to  the  Justification  of  thfe 
whole  project.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  as  a  part  of  the  Amsoc  prpject  It  nec- 
essarily has  to  be  carried  out  under  thB 
same  contractor  as  the  Mohole  Itself,  slncJB 
the  contract  signed  by  NSP  with  Brown 
Root,  Inc..  refers  only  to  a  hole^t^ough  thJB 
crust  of  the  earth." 

Seitz,  In  turn,  forwarded  thel  letter  tt) 
Waterman,  adding : 

"From  my  acquaintance  with  the  exteni- 
slve  discussions  of  the  scope  and  executloli 
of  the  Mohole  project,  I  am  convinced  tha(t 
the  recommendations  of  tAe  executive  grouk 
of  our  Amsoc  committee  are  sound,  and  I  ar^ 
glad  to  transmit  them  to  you  herewith." 

At  this  point  then,  Hedberg,  as  chalrmai 
of  the  group  which  had  originated  Moholl 
regarded  the  project  as  a  broad  anci  unrr 
strlcted  two-ship  drilling  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  seemingly  had  the  endorsftmenit 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science^. 
Brown  &  Root,  on  the  other  hand,  was  word- 
ing under  a  contract  which  directed  it  tp 
devise  a  means  for  drilling  to  the  mantlts-j- 
and  no  more.  And  NSF,  as  author  of  thje 
contract,  presumably  shared  this  concep- 
tion, although,  in  theory,  Amsoc  was  NSF*s 
scientific  adviser  on  the  project.  Mean- 
while, as  this  confusion  of  purposes  wv 
building  up,  Members  of  the  Senate,  eggeld 
on  by  disappointed  constituent  firms,  weite 
blMting  away  at  NSP  for  the  manner  ip 
which  it  had  awarded  the  cajntract.  Clearlif, 
the  engineering  problems  of  Mohole  were 
formidable,  but  they  were  beginning  to  pale 
alongside  the  organizational  and  politic*' 
problems.  

Moholk:  The  Psoject  That  Went  Awby- 

By  the  spring  of  last  year.  Project  Mohole 
was  so  beset  with  controversy  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  directed  NSP  to  wlthholid 
further  expenditures  "until  the  situation  )s 
clarified." 

Presumably,  satisfactory  clarification  hJis 
now  been  provided,  for  Just  this  week  NSf 
received  authority  to  proceed  with  Mohole 
along  compromise  lines  worked  out  by  NSP*s 
new  Director,  Leland  J.  Haworth.  But  l|a 
the  intervening  months,  the  Bureau — whlc^ 
is  the  White  House's  chief  agent  for  con- 
trolling Federal  expenditures — could  hardly 
be  blamed  for  concluding  that  wisdom  calleid 
for  at  least  temporarily  bringing  everythlnjg 
to  a  halt.  Aroxind  the  time  of  the  cutoff 
edict,  the  divergence  in  thinking  betwee>i 
Brown  &  Root  and  a  majority  Amsoc  Coiri- 
mlttee  was  becoming  vmbridgeable;  Amsoc 
itself  had  developed  a  split  on  the  issue  ^f 
an  intermediate  versus  an  ultimate  shi^; 
NSP  was  being  attacked  on  Capitol  Hill  fir 
Its  award  of  the  contract;  and  Bascorp, 
whUe  employed  as  an  NSF  cons\iltant, 
taken  to  public  sniping  at  the  performance 
of  Brown  &  Root,  NSF's  choice  for  the  M<^- 
hole  contract.  (Speaking  at  UCLA  2  weel 
before  NSP  suddenly  terminated  his  coi 
tract,  Bascom  declared  that  phase  I.  whi< 
he  h£ul  directed,  "was  a  tremendously  suc- 
cessful flxst  step.  •  •  •  But  for  2  yearp, 
nothing  more  has  come  of  it  [Mohole].  Itj's 
anybody's  guess  when  it  will  get  off  tl^e 
ground.")  I 

As  for  Brown  «&  Root,  its  performance  4t 
the  start  was  no  spring  of  Joy  for  the  bo- 
sieged  NSP.  Clearly,  the  technical  problems 
of  moving  from  phase  I  (180  meters  into  tLe 
ocean  bottom,  while  operating  in  3,300  mS' 
ters  of  water)  were  trivial  compsired  with  the 
ultimate  goal  (4,500  to  6.000  meters  into  the 
bottom  through  some  4,500  meters  of  water) . 
In  terms  of  the  evolution  of  equipment  at  d 
technique.  It  was  not  unlike  a  Jump  fron 
airborne  to  space  fiight,  and  a  quick  start 
was  out  of  the  question,  regardless  of  which 
firm  or  combine  ,took  on  the  Job.  In  addl- 
tlon  to  the  general  fray  over  scope,  tech- 
nlque,  and  objectives,  skirmishes  now  bro^e 
out  on  the  question  of  Brown  &  Root's  con  i 
petence.    Senator  Kuchel  took  to  the  fiopr 


to  express  his  skepticism,  and  Brown  & 
Roofs  public  relations  director  retorted  that 
It  was  Brown  &  Root's  conviction  that  the 
Foundation  "showed  great  wisdom"  in 
awarding  the  contract  to  Brown  &  Root.  He 
added.  "Certainly  our  project  manager,  Bow- 
man Thomais,  has  had  more  experience  in 
drilling  off-shore  than  any  other  human  be- 
ing. I  presume  the  Foundation  considered 
this  in  its  decision  to  give  us  the  contract." 
(Whether  It  did  or  not,  Thomas  departed 
Brown  &  Root  about  3  months  later  to  tend 
to  his  own  off-shore  drilling  Interests.) 

Eventually  Brown  &  Root  put  together  a 
Mohole  team  that  Is  generally  considered  to 
be  a  fine  assemblage  of  engineering  talent, 
but,  as  Haworth  delicately  phrased  It  when 
a  congressional  committee  asked  him  last 
November  to  comment  on  Brown  &  Root's 
progress,  "This  was  before  my  time,  but  it  is 
my  Impression  that  the  Foundation,  at  least 
individual  members  of  the  Foundation  staff, 
probably  at  one  time  had  somewhat  the 
feeling  that  •  •  •  maybe  the  start  was  a 
little  slow." 

BBOWN  ft  ROOT  PLAN 

In  any  case,  in  April  of  last  year,  13  mobths 
after  it  received  the  contract.  Brown  &  Root 
unveiled  Its  reconunendatlons  for  carrying 
out  Mohole's  phase  II.  The  plan  was  spec- 
tacular, and  so  was  Amsoc's  reaction. 

Theoretically.  Brown  &  Root  was  offering 
no  more  than  informed  recommendations  on 
various  engineering  possibilities  for  carrying 
out  Its  contractual  obligations  to  bore  a  hole 
to  the  mantle.  But  Brown  &  Root  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  its  preference — and 
the  bulk  of  its  effort — had  gone  into  designs 
for  a  floating  platform,  70  by  75  meters, 
resting  on  six  huge  columns.  The  columns. 
In  turn,  rested  on  two  submarine-shaped 
hulls.  112  meters  long  and  lOVa  meters  In 
diameter.  Propelled  by  screws  on  the  stern 
of  each  submarine  hull,  the  platform  could 
travel  to  the  drilling  site  under  its  own  power. 
Once  there,  the  platform  would  be  partially 
submerged  by  flooding;  propellers  located  In 
each  column  would  operate  to  keep  the  plat- 
form stabilized  above  the  drill  pipe,  in  much 
the  fashion  that  the  outboard  motors  had 
stabilized  Cuss  I.  The  positioning  system 
would  be  designed  to  maintain  the  craft 
within  a  150-meter  radius  in  5,500  meters  of 
water,  even  in  gale  winds  of  60  kilometers 
per  hour.  Construction  cost  was  estimated 
at  $40  million.  It  would  cost  about  $9  mil- 
lion a  year  to  operate;  drilling  time  to  the 
mantle  was  estimated  at  2>4  to  3  years. 

The  conclusion  of  Brown  &  Root  was  that 
the  drilling  art  had  advanced  to  the  point 
where  the  platform  could  be  built  without 
going  through  Amsoc's  proposed  intermedi- 
ate step.  Plainly,  Brown  &  Root  was  living  up 
to  Its  end  of  the  bargain.  It  had  been  hired 
by  NSF  to  chart  a  plan  for  drilling  through 
the  crust  of  the  earth — the  contract  stated 
explicitly  that  any  other  objective  would  be 
separately  negotiated — and  the  firm  had  come 
up  with  a  proposal  to  drill  through  the  crvist 
of  the  earth. 

However,  with  Brown  &  Root  proposing  to 
bypass  Amsoc's  intermediate,  ambitions, 
Hedberg  lost  no  time  in  getting  his  com- 
mittee's opposition  emphatically  on  the 
record. 

Having  hammered  away  at  the  need  for 
an  intermediate  ship  and  program  ever  since 
he  succeeded  LIU  in  1962,  Hedberg  now  pre- 
sented the  issue  to  his  19-man  Committee 
in  blunt  terms.  Would  the  Committee  pre- 
fer, he  asked  in  a  poll,  "(a)  to  get  the  inter- 
mediate-size vessel  built  now  and  take  its 
chances  on  getting  the  ultimate  vessel  later, 
or  (b)  to  get  the  ultimate  vessel  built  now 
and  take  Its  chances  on  getting  the  inter- 
mediate-size vessel  later."  Twelve  members 
voted  for  an  Intermediate  vessel  now;  five 
favored  going  to  the  ultimate  vessel  at  once; 
two  did  not  return  their  ballots. 

A  majority  of  Amsoc  was  willing  to  stake 
the  project's  future  on  the  Intermediate  pro- 


gram, and  Hedberg  now  drew  attention  to 
an  Academy-Foundation  agreement,  con- 
cluded a  few  months  before,  which  stated 
that,  while  NSP  retained  final  decisionmak- 
ing authority,  "the  project  should  be  aimed 
to  attain  as  far  as  possible  the  scientific  ob- 
jectives conceived  for  It  by  Amsoc  •  •  • 
with  whom  the  project  originated." 

^Mohole  had  now  turned  into  a  seemingly 
interminable  war  for  NSF.  With  consider- 
able Justification.  NSP  could  contend  that 
it  had  come  into  Mohole  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  was  footing  the  bill  for  a 
program  to  drill  to  the  mantle,  not  for  a 
general  program  of  deep  ocean  drilling.  At 
least  five  of  Amsoc's  own  members  seemed 
to  share  this  conception  of  the  project  and 
Amsoc's  own  deep  drilling  panel  had  con- 
cluded, 1  month  after  the  Brown  &  Root 
presentation : 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  a  properly  designed 
floating  drilling  platform  •  •  •  offers  the 
best  solution  of  the  requirements  for  both 
the  Intermediate  and  ultimate  objectives  of 
the  Mohole  project." 

On  the  other  hand,  Amsoc's  naval  archi- 
tecture panel  had  come  to  precisely  the  op- 
posite conclusion.  And  Bascom's  group,  now 
on  the  brink  of  success  as  general  ocean- 
ographlc  consultants,  was  ready  and,  in  fact, 
eager  to  supply  details  for  anyone  looking 
into  the  hypothesis  that  all  was  not  well 
with  Mohole. 

Meanwhile,  the  congressional  critics,  am- 
ply supplied  with  Information  from  what- 
ever source,  kept  up  a  barrage  at  NSP.  And 
to  the  general  dismay  of  the  Academy  and 
NSP,  numerous  snickering  articles  about 
Mohole  began  to  break  out  In  the  popular 
prints.  Newsweek,  for  example,  came  up 
with  a  piece  titled  "Project  No  Hole?"  which 
asserted  that  "many-top-ranking  scientists 
have  lost  faith  with  'Project  Mohole.'  "  And 
Fortune  came  out  with  an  article,  "How  NSP 
Got  Lost  in  Mohole."  Politicians  would  or- 
dinarily shrug  off  such  remarlcs  as  a  stand£ird 
occupational  hazard  (didn't  Harry  Tr\unan 
once  say,  "If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get 
out  of  the  kitchen"?).  But,  for  the  lesiders 
of  the  scientific  community,  with  their  tra- 
ditional concern  for  maintaining  an  appear- 
ance of  dignity  and  keeping  spats  out  of 
public  view,  Mohole  was  becoming  an 
egregiously  painful  sore.  What  they  did  not 
realize  was  that  things  would  get  worse. 

Three  Amsoc  members,  while  retaining 
membership  on  the  Committee,  had  gone  off 
and  formed  a  private  consortium,  Oceanic 
Research  and  Exploration,  Inc.,  to  promote 
sedimentary  and  Intermediate  exploration. 
Today,  nearly  a  year  later,  nothing  has  come 
of  their  efforts,  but  their  move  did  nothing 
to  contribute  to  an  appearance  of  unanimity 
within  Amsoc.  And  a  month  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  consort  ium.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  took  a  long-expected  step  when 
It  curtly  advised  NSP  that  the  situation 
called  for  putting  a  brake  on  further  ex- 
pendltvires.  Writing  to  NSF  Director  Water- 
man, the  head  of  the  Btireau  stated: 

"You  will  recall  that  when  this  [post 
Cuss  /[  phase  of  the  project  was  brought  ini- 
tially to  our  attention,  total  costs  of  $15  to 
$20  million  were  anticipated.  Last  fall, 
when  a  request  for  $15  million  was  Included 
in  the  budget  for  further  funding,  a  total 
cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $50  million  was 
discussed.  Since  then  yovir  [latest]  congres- 
sional presentation  •  •  •  states  that  the 
Foundation  regards  $50  million  as  a  mini- 
mvun  figure  and  that  the  iiltlmate  total  may 
be  considerably  higher. 

"Given  the  financial  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical uncertainties,  together  with  the  unique 
administrative  problems  Involved  in  a  proj- 
ect of  this  magnitude,  •  •  •  I  believe  the 
Foundation  shoiild  withhold  its  approval  of 
further  financial  commitments  •  •  •  until 
the  situation  Is  clarified." 

(In  August,  shortly  after  Haworth  became 
head  of  the  Foundation,  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Budget,  upon  his  request,  released  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  to  prevent  Brown  &  Root's 
design  efforts  from  coming  to  a  complete 
halt.  But  no  funds  were  allowed  for  con- 
struction, leaving  total  Mohole  expenditures, 
from  the  very  beginning  until  the  present, 
at  slightly  over  $7  million.) 

In  the  meantime.  NSF  itself  was  seeking  a 
way  out  through  a  special  study  convened  by 
Its  senior  advisory  body,  the  National  Science 
Board. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  this  past  fall 
when  both  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  and  NSF's  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  decided  to  take  a  long 
look  at  Project  Mohole.  The  House  commit- 
tee, which  does  not  have  specific  Jurisdiction 
over  NSP,  apparently  was  just  looking  Into 
the  affair  to  find  out  what  It  was  all  about, 
but  the  Senate  committee,  with  direct  money 
authority  over  NSF,  was  keenly  interested, 
and  especially  so  was  one  of  its  members. 
Senator  '  Allott.  the  Colorado  Republican 
who  had  been  blasting  NSF  ever  since  it 
passed  by  one  of  his  constituents  and  award- 
ed the  contract  to  Brown  &  Root.  The  effect 
of  these  inquiries  was  to  disabuse  anyone 
of  the  notion  that  things  were  so  bad  that 
they  could  only  improve. 

A  star  witness  at  both  proceedings  was 
Amsoc  Chairman  Hedberg,  who  came  on 
like  a  rock-eating  drill.  Informing  the  com- 
mittee that  "personally  I  would  far  rather 
see  this  project  killed  where  It  now  stands 
than  to  see  it  carried  out  in  a  manner  not 
worthy  of  Its  potentialities,"  Hedberg 
warned  that  "there  must  be  insistence  that 
It  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  Into  merely 
another  publicity  stunt."  Continuing, 
Hedberg  declared : 

"This  project  can  readily  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  rewarding  scientific  ven- 
tures ever  carried  out.  I  must  say  also  that 
It  can  Just  as  readily  become  Instead  only 
a  foolish  and  unjustifiably  expensive  fiasco 
if  there  Is  not  an  insistence  that  it  be  car- 
ried out  within  a  proper  concept  and  in  a 
well-planned,  rigorously  logical,  and  scien- 
tific manner. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  Is  a  steadily 
growing  ground  swell  of  informed  public 
opinion  against  the  thought  of  a  poorly 
planned,  foolish,  and  extremely  costly  at- 
tempt to  unnecessarily  'shoot  the  works'  by 
trying  to  drill  an  ultradeep  hole  to  the  man- 
tle before  we  have  anywhere  near  enough  In- 
formation on  the  rocks  above  the  man- 
tle. ••  •  The  initial  false  glamour  of  the 
Mohole  Idea  is  wearing  off  in  the  face  of  real- 
ities, and  I  am  sure  that  the  Informed  public 
now  finds  a  much  greater  appeal  in  a  broad 
sensible  program  of  crustal  investigation 
carried  on  at  a  moderate  rate  rather  than 
in  a  crash  Mohole  stunt." 

Mixed  into  his  emotionally  stated  position, 
however,  were  some  extremely  compelling 
arguments  for  the  intermediate-ship  ap- 
proach. 

The  Brown  &  Root  platform,  he  pointed 
out,  could  not  transit  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  could  go  the  long  way  around,  but,  clearly, 
its  mobility  was  limited.  Furthermore,  Hed- 
berg said,  alluding  to  the  argument  that  the 
mantle  was  the  agreed-upon  and  only  ob- 
jective, "even  supposing  the  project  had 
been  mistakenly  presented  in  such  a  short- 
sighted or  misleading  way,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  date  which  would  preclude  its  be- 
ing adequately  redefined  now." 

LONG-TERM  GOALS 

The  case  for  the  Intermediate  ship,  he  as- 
serted, rested  not  only  on  the  need  to  ac- 
cimaulate  data  for  design  of  the  ultimate 
vessel,  but  also  on  the  need  to  develop  an 
orderly  and  long-term  program: 

"We  should  be  thinking  of  a  continuing 
program  in  subocean-bottom  drilling  re- 
search which  will  Inevitably  be  a  long  proc- 
ess, but  which  need  go  no  faster  than  Its 
early  results  Justify.  If  we  get  encouraging 
results  from  early  Intermediate-depth  drill- 
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ing,  this  may  constitute  adequate  Jvistifica- 
tlon  to  make  everyone  glad  to  go  ahead  with 
the  preparation  oi'  an  ultimate  Mohole  ves- 
sel. On  the  other  hand.  It  is  not  at  all  in- 
conceivable that  early  results  may  indicate 
that  there  is  either  no  need  or  no  possibil- 
ity of  drilling  to  supposed  Mohole  depths,  in 
which  case  It  would  have  been  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  taxpayers'  money  to  have  prema- 
turely or  needlessly  built  the  huge  vessel  now 
proposed." 

Whatever  the  technical  merit  of  Hedberg's 
argument,  the  impact  was  enormous.  Acad- 
emy President  Seitz  promptly  reprimanded 
him  for  presenting  "such  formal  testimony 
to  the  Congress  without  first  clearing  your 
proposed  testimony  with  me."  Seitz  added 
that  unless  Hedberg  would  agree  to  consult 
him  on  communications  with  "any  organiza- 
tion or  agency  outside  the  Academy  •  •  •  so 
that  I  decide  whether  your  communication 
merits  the  attention  of  the  (Academy)  coun- 
cil •••  I  will  have  no  choice  but  to  request 
the  council  to  permit  me  to  reconsider  your 
own  status  as  Chairman  of  Amsoc." 

Hedberg  promptly  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion in  a  characteristically  tart  letter  that 
concluded  with  the  hope  that  "some  of  the 
hysteria  which  seems  to  be  surrounding  this 
Mohole  Project  will  soon  be  dispelled  under 
wise  leadership  by  you  (Seitz)  and  Dr.  Ha- 
worth." He  also  pointed  out  that  he  had 
attempted  to  discuss  his  forthcoming  testi- 
mony with  Seitz,  but  the  Academy  president 
was  tied  up  at  the  time  v^^lth  preparations  for 
the  Academy's  centennial  celebration,  and  he 
added  that  in  testifying  he  had  made  it  clear 
that  he  spoke  for  himself  and  not  for  the 
Academy.  And  thus,  HoUis  Hedberg,  who  had 
headed  Amsoc  for  nearly  2  years,  stepped  out 
of  the  picture. 

His  testimony,  however,  seems  to  have  hit 
home  with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  It  was  soon  to  issue  a  report  stat- 
ing that  "Such  a  diversity  of  scientific  and 
engineering  opinion  has  been  presented  •  •  • 
that  it  is  obvloiis  that  construction  of  a 
large  drilling  platform  at  this  time  would  be 
mnwlse."  The  committee  accordingly  di- 
rected that  further  expenditures  on  the  plat- 
form be  withheld,  but  later  retreated  from 
this  position  when.  In  conference  with  Rep- 
resentative Albert  Thomas'  committee,  it  was 
decreed  that  funds  would  be  provided  for  NSP 
and  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  to  "use  good 
Judgment  and  work  out  a  sensible  proposi- 
tion." 

MOHOLE  solution 

A  proposition,  however  sensible,  has  now 
been  worked  on  terms  devised  by  Haworth, 
who,  in  his  first  half-year  as  NSP  director, 
has  devoted  more  time  to  Project  Mohole 
than  to  any  other  Foundation  activity.  As 
proposed  by  Haworth,  Brown  &  Root  will  be 
given  authority  to  build  the  ultimate  plat- 
form, but  the  platform  will  initially  be 
equipped  with  an  intermediate  drilling  rig. 
By  following  this  coures,  he  testified,  the 
Foundation  was  recognizing  the  mantle  as 
the  ultimate  objective,  but,  while  minimizing 
the  costs,  would  benefit  from  the  experience 
gathered  in  intermediate  drilling. 

Haworth  went  on  to  say  that  he  favored 
a  "supplementary  drilling  program,"  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  Project  Mohole,  that 
would  presumably  carry  out  the  upper  level 
explorations  advocated  by  members  of  Am- 
soc. And,  he  added,  "with  the  advantages 
of  hindsight,  I  regret  that  the  work  of 
Brown  &  Root  was  not  paralleled  by  a  con- 
tinuous drilling  program  directed  both  at 
the  development  of  equipment  and  tech- 
niques." Haworth  also  pointed  out  that  It 
was  his  hope  eventually  to  tvirn  over  Mo- 
hole's management  to  a  university  or  an 
oceanographic  research  institution,  and  thus 
to  have  it  run  on  what  has  come  to  be  the 
standard  basis  for  handling  big  projects 
financed  by  the  Foundation. 

The  Haworth  proposal  was.  In  effect,  an 
attempt  to  find  some  common  grotind  pmnng 


the  parties  that  had  for  so  long  been  en- 
meshed in  the  Mohole  controversy,  and,  ap- 
parently it  has  succeeded.  The  Btireau  of 
the  Budget  has  given  the  Foundation  au- 
thority to  go  ahead  with  an  ultimate  plat- 
form rigged  for  Intermediate  drilling.  In 
this  tight  budget  year,  however,  the  sup- 
plementary ship  had  been  put  aside,  but 
it  Is  imderstood  that  the  Biu-eau  accepts  it 
in  principle.  And  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  bring  an  outside  institution  into  the 
project,  though  nothing  definite  has  yet 
been  arranged. 

END  or  amsoc 

As  for  Amsoc,  it's  going  out  of  business. 
At  a  meeting  this  past  weekend  in  Wash- 
ington, Mohole's  originators  are  reported  to 
have  agreed  that  it  would  now  be  wise  to 
dissolve  the  committee  and  reconstitute  it 
into  a  group  that  would  be  concerned  only 
with  the  scientific  aspects  of  Mohole.  A  sep- 
arate Academy  group  to  provide  engineering 
advice  may  also  be  established.  Just  what 
this  means  remains  to  be  seen,  since  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  dissociate 
Mohole's  science  from  its  engineering.  But 
with  Haworth  firmly  taking  charge,  Amsoc 
was  in  no  position  to  promote  any  new 
squabbles.  Nor  was  the  Academy  willing 
to  tolerate  a  continuing  source  of  dissension 
on  its  premises.  (Academy  officials  have 
long  felt  that  Amsoc.  beginning  with  its 
whimsical  title,  was  an  inappropriate  body 
to  be  housed  vmder  the  Academy's  pres- 
tigious roof.) 

One  final  development  Is  that  NSP,  In  its 
determination  to  keep  tight  control  over 
the  project,  has  engaged  Gordon  Llll, 
Amsoc's  first  chairman,  to  Join  the  Foun- 
dation staff  as  Mohole  director.  Llll,  who  la 
now  with  Lockheed,  is  expected  to  take  up 
his  duties  about  mid-Pebruary. 

The  sentiment  at  the  Fovmdatlon,  ae  ex- 
pressed by  one  official  long  associated  with 
Mohole,  is  that  "everyone  made  lots  of  mis- 
takes." At  this  point,  everyone  Involved  Is 
eager  for  peace  and  progress,  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  Mohole  now  has  rea- 
sonable prospects  for  proceeding,  with  noth- 
ing but  technical  difficulties  to  occupy  its 
time  and  energies.  However,  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance,  even  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing optimist  could  not  be  blamed  for 
withholding  Judgment. 

M&BCH  2, 1964. 
Dr.  Phil  Abelson, 

Editor,  Science,  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Abelson:  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  passes  on  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  requests  for  fimds,  I  have 
taken  a  particularly  keen  interest  In  Project 
Mohole.  I  believe  that  I  am  probably  more 
conversant  with  the  subject  than  is  any  other 
Member  of  Congress.  Prom  this  vantage 
point,  I  would  like  to  commend  you,  in  gen- 
eral, for  the  series  you  have  printed  recently 
on  the  subject,  and  comment  on  some  perti- 
nent points. 

Mr.  Greenberg  says  that  I  have  been 
"blasting"  NSF  since  one  of  my  constituents 
was  passed  by  for  the  Mohole  contract.  If 
any  one  of  the  bidders  could  be  considered  a 
constituent  of  mine.  It  would  be  Brown  & 
Root,  becaxise  that  company  has  a  subsidiary 
corporation  located  in  Colorado.  My  "blast- 
ing" of  NSP  has  been  based  on  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  feel  Brown  &  Root  was  the  best  qual- 
ified of  the  bidders.  Further,  I  feel  that 
Brown  &  Root  has  not  progressed  at  all  well 
since  the  contract  was  let.  I  am  concerned 
with  the  direction  the  project  has  taken,  the 
apparent  loss  of  time  in  getting  the  project 
underway,  and  above  all,  the  continued  esca- 
lation in  cost  estimates. 

A  great  deal  of  the  testimony  about  Project 
Mohole  before  our  subcommittee  this  last  fall 
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revolved  aroxind  the  question  whether  an  In. 
tennedlate  ship  had  been  contemplated  foi 
the  project,  as  originally  conceived.  While  ] 
personally  am  convinced  that  the  Intermedi- 
ate step  has  been  contemplated  from  th<i 
beginning,  the  more  Important  question  l!i 
whether  the  Intermediate  ship  Is  now  neces- 
sary or  desirable.    I  believe  that  It  Is. 

Mr.  Greenberg  points  out  In  his  articl< 
that  Dr.  Haworth  appears  to  agree,  basical- 
ly, with  this  position  but  feels  It  Is  now  to<i 
late  to  build  the  Intermediate  ship.  Mr. 
Greenberg  also  mentions,  just  In  passing, 
that  the  National  Science  Board  convene<. 
a  special  study  of  the  question.  He  dl<l 
not  say  what  the  recommendations  of  tho 
special  committee  were.  Interestingly,  I  ani 
informed  that  the  committee  Is  now  plan- 
ning to  make  no  final  written  report.  How  ■ 
ever.  Its  "preliminary"  report  said  that  "thu 
panel  unanimously  urges  that  an  inter- 
mediate drilling  vehicle  be  constructed 
promptly  •  •  •■"  And  I  would  point  out 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  Icnowl- 
edgeable  in  the  subject  have  taken  the  sam ; 
position.  There  is  no  question  that  from 
the  scientific  viewpoint,  the  intermediatj 
ship  is  desirable. 

From  a  pvu-ely  economic  view  of  the  proj- 
ect, I  think  the  intermediate  ship  Is  worth- 
while. Everyone  Involved  agrees  there  must 
be  a  period  of  testing  and  experience  gain- 
ing before  the  ultimate  hole  is  commencec  . 
To  carry  out  this  work  with  the  platform  at 
an  operating  cost  of  roughly  $8  or  $9  mil- 
lion per  year  is  folly.  Particularly  Is  th]s 
true  In  view  of  the  offers  which  have  bee  i 
made  to  the  NSF  to  construct  and  operate 
an  intermediate  ship — offers  which  have 
been  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  by  NS]'. 
Further,  carryth-g  out  this  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect with  the  ultimate  platform  will  Involvje 
a  renegotiation  of  the  contract  with  Browp 
&  Root.  Prestmiably,  this  renegotiation 
will  include  a  renegotiation  upward  qf 
Brown  &  Roofs  $1.8  mlUlon  fee.  Paren(- 
thetlcally,  I  might  add  that  Brown  &  Ro 
was  the  only  bidder  for  the  contract  w" 
asked  for  a  fee.  This  was  another  fad 
In  the  selection  of  Brown  &  Root  which 
found  disturbing. 

I  wotild  like  to  set  the  record  stralg 
on  one  point:  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  retreat  from  its  posi- 
tion that  Mohole  fvmds  8ho\ild  be  with- 
held. A  conference  report  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill  is  written  by  the  managers  on  thje 
part  of  the  House.  In  this  case,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hoiise  subcommittee,  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Thomas,  of  Houston.  Tei., 
was  responsible  for  preparing  the  reporjt. 
Chairman  Thomas  felt  that  Brown  &  Root, 
of  Houston,  Tex.,  was  doing  a  fine  Job  o|n 
Project  Mohole  and  this  feeling,  not  siu-prl^- 
Ingly,  was  reflected  in  the  conference 
Ijort. 

But.  the  most  disturbing  factor  to  me 
this  whole  project  has  been  the  attempt  by 
NSF,  at  least  until  recently,  to  treat  the  en- 
tire subject  as  If  there  were  no  problems.  Jt 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Greenberg  intimates,  the 
"traditional  concern  [of  the  scientist]  for 
maintaining  an  appearance  of  dignity  ai^ 
keeping  spats  out  of  public  view."  But,  asia 
U.S.  Senator  directly  responsible  for  report- 
ing to  the  Senate  on  the  conduct  of  N^ 
and  making  reconunendatlons  for  fundiag 
their  activities,  I  resent  the  attitude  which]  I 
have  seen  displayed  by  some,  that  the  Seii- 
ate,  or  more  generally,  the  nonsclentlfic  coe^- 
munlty,  must  be  kept  in  the  dark  If  things 
are  not  completely  harmonious  In  the  house- 
hold of  science.  I  recognize  that  there  m4y 
be  sometimes  a  thin  line  between  unwar- 
ranted IntriisioAs  on  administrative  decjl- 
sions  and  legitimate  concern  for  the  wipe 
management  of  Government  fixnds.  Bijt. 
occupying  as  I  do  a  position  of  trust  with 
regard  to  the  public  funds,  I  feel  entltl^ 
to  candid  and  complete  answers  to  my  qu*- 
tlons  on  the  use  of  those  funds.     When,  I 


fall  to  receive  such  answers,  I  become  sus- 
picious. 

This  is  a  problem  which  transcends  the 
Mohole  question  and  is  Important  to  the 
whole  scientific  community  in  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Government.  While  we  who  are 
responsible  for  appropriating  money  for  re- 
search do  not  expect  that  every  project 
funded  by  the  Government  will  be  an  un- 
qualified success,  we  are  entitled  to  have  the 
facts  so  as  to  assure  ourselves  that  funds 
are  not  being  dissipated  or  mismanaged. 
This  is  the  context  within  which  I  asked 
Dr.  Hedberg  and  others  to  lay  aside  their 
reticence  to  make  the  Mohole  disagreement 
a  matter  of  public  record,  and  testify  before 
our  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  It  is  a 
problem  on  which  I  believe  a  large  segment 
of  the  scientific  community  might  well  re- 
examine their  thinking. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Allott. 


INTERNATIONAL  DeMOLAY  WEEK 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  15-22  is  International 
DeMolay  Week.  The  Order  of  DeMolay, 
which  was  formed  45  years  ago  today  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  the  world's  largest 
self-supported  boys'  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. 

This  movement  has  become  a  force  In 
the  world  for  the  betterment  of  young 
men.  Its  active  membership  consists  of 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21  and  senior  members  who  are  over  21. 

The  Order  of  DeMolay  seeks  to  foster 
the  development  of  good  citizenship  and 
sound  character  among  youth.  It 
teaches  clean  and  upright  living  by  in- 
culcating and  practicing  the  virtues  of 
comradeship,  reverence,  love  of  parents, 
patriotism,  courtesy,  cleanness  and  fi- 
delity. Its  supreme  purpose  is  to  create 
leaders  and  develop  character.  It  is 
sponsored  by  recognized  Masonic  bodies. 

Since  its  founding  in  1919,  DeMolay 
has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and  in 
stature.  Its  alumni  have  made  great 
contributions  t»  our  coimtry.  In  a  little 
more  than  three  decades  after  its  f oimd- 
ing  more  than  6,000  DeMolay  chapters 
had  been  launched  in  the  United  States 
and  12  other  countries,  and  nearly  3  mil- 
lion teenage  young  men  had  taken  vows 
to  be  better  sons,  better  men,  and  better 
citizens. 

I  take  pride  that,  in  the  1962-63  Inter- 
national Sweepstakes  Contest.  Arkansas 
DeMolays  won  first  place.  The  Governor 
of  Arkansas  has  issued  a  proclamation 
designating  this  week  as  DeMolay  Week 
in  our  State. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  this  fine  organization  on  its  45th  anni- 
versary. I  am  sure  that  many  more  years 
of  service  and  fellowship  lie  ahead  of 
them.  

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  message  reflects  a  hard  look 
at  what  is  needed  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  that  this  time  the 
President  has  done  the  paring  before- 
hand Instead  of  waiting  for  Congress  to 
doit.  The  $3.4  billion  request  is  the  most 
realistic  estimate  of  financial  require- 
ments for  aid  that  has  come  up  in  many 


years.  It  would  appear  to  be  about  what 
is  required  and  what  it  is  practical  to 
attempt. 

The  President's  emphasis  on  self-help 
as  the  key  to  development  is  admirable 
as  is  his  reference  to  sharing  the  aid 
burden  with  other  prosperous  Nations. 
The  proposed  program  is  not  a  free- 
spending  giveaway  program  but  a  re- 
sponsive, prudent,  and  responsible  re- 
quest which  will  serve  our  national  inter- 
ests and  help  the  less  developed  Nations 
to  help  themselves. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  give  tilis  request  most  serious 
and  careful  conidderation.  I  have  every 
hope  that  there \will  be  a  favorable  re- 
sponse to  its  prudence  and  Its  realism. 

Ml-.  President,  is  there  further  morn- 
ing business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJR.  7152, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  quorum  call  at  this  time.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  live  quorxim  call 
later. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  a  live 
quorum  call  following  the  present  brief 
quorum  call. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26.  by  decision  of  the  Chair, 
H.R.  7152  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 
The  decision  of  the  Chair,  may  I  say,  was 
that  of  one  man,  the  Presiding  Officer. 
However,  his  decision  was  upheld,  in  ef- 
fect, bj_t;he  Senate  as  a  whole  when  it 
voted  to  table  the  Russell  appeal.  The 
presence  of  H.R.  7152  on  the  calendar, 
therefore.  Is  entirely  in  order  under  the 
rules,  notwithstanding  any  suggestions 
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or  inferences  to  the  contrary  from  the 
floor. 

On  March  9,  almost  2  weeks  later,  the 
leadership  moved  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  H.R.  7152.  Let  the 
meaning  of  this  motion  be  clear.  The 
leadership  did  not  ask  the  Senate  on 
March  9  to  begin  consideration  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  of  what  it  contains,  of 
how  well  it  is  drafted,  of  what  its  impli- 
cations may  be,  and  of  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  passed.  Rather,  it  asked  the 
Senate  to  decide  on  March  9  if  there 
were  a  sufficient  reason,  in  the  light  of 
the  Senate's  other  responsibilities,  to 
consider  these  questions  with  regard  to  a 
major  bill  passed  by  a  very  substantial 
majority  of  the  House.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  on  March  9  the  leadership 
asked  the  Senate  not  to  consider  the  civil 
rights  bill  itself  but  whether  it  wished  to 
proceed  to  consider  it. 

It  is  now  10  days  later  by  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  although  it  is  still  March  9 
by  the  Senate  Calendar.  Something, 
Mr.  President,  has  happened  to  the  10 
intervening  working  days.  The  Senate 
has  been  occupied  every  day,  including 
Saturday.  There  has  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial discussion  and  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  regret  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  while  much  of  this  debate 
has  been  of  a  very  high  caliber  and  ex- 
tremely informative,  it  has  not  been  to 
the  point  of  the  leadership's  motion.  Let 
me  repeat,  the  leadership  did  not  ask, 
with  its  motion,  that  the  Senate  debate 
the  civil  rights  bill — the  contents,  the 
substance  of  H.R.  7152.  It  asked  the 
Senate  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  wished 
to  consider  a  debate  of  KH.  7152.  Ap- 
parently, the  Senate  does  wish  to  do  so, 
for  in  what  has  been  essentially,  if  not 
strictly  speaking,  a  largely  nongermane 
debate,  it  has  talked  preponderantly 
about  the  substance  of  the  bill  for  10 
days — all  without  deciding  in  the  first 
place  whether  or  not  it  wishes  to  talk 
about  it. 

So  I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  the  time 
has  not  come  for  the  Senate  to  proceed 
in  a  little  more  normal  fashion.  I  won- 
der, since  we  are  already  doing  little  else 
but  talk  about  H.R.  7152,  if  we  ought 
not  to  agree  at  this  point  that  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  it. 

Normally  this  question  of  agreeing  to 
proceed  to  consider — the  leadership's 
motions — Is  disposed  of  in  anywhere 
from  10  seconds  to  10  minutes.  Just  a 
few  days  ago.  for  example,  the  question 
insofar  as  it  involved  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  was  decided  in 
that  time  range  and  billions  of  dollars 
were  involved  as  well  as  the  security  of 
the  entire  Nation.  Normally,  we  decide 
to  consider  the  simple  questions  of  pri- 
vate claims  bills  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  most  awesome  questions 
which  confront  us,  the  time  range  on 
whether  or  not  to  consider  Is  usually 
somewhere  from  10  seconds  to  10  min- 
utes. Now  surely,  the  civil  rights  ques- 
tion falls  somewhere  between  the  most 
trivial  and  the  most  awesome  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to 
understand  why  It  has  alreiady  taken  10 
working  days  and  we  have  still  not 
reached  a  decision  on  whether  to  con- 


sider it.  When  one  realizes  how  much 
time  will  yet  be  needed  on  the  substance 
of  the  matter,  10  days  on  the  simple 
procedural  question  seems  to  be  some- 
what lavish  if  not  wasteful. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  is  pre- 
pared to  debate  this  issue  on  its  merits, 
on  substance,  because  it  has  already  be- 
gun to  do  so  at  great  length  even  be- 
fore the  matter  is  pending.  I  wonder, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
might  curb  its  eagerness  long  enough  to 
keep  the  records  neat  and  prop)er  by 
deciding  the  issue  of  making  H.R.  7152 
the  pending  business. 

I  say  that,  not  to  be  facetious,  Mr. 
President,  but  rather  because  there  is 
an  important  procedural  question  still 
to  be  disposed  of  and  that  cannot  be 
done  under  the  rules  until  H.R.  7152  is 
the  pending  business.  I  refer  to  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  to  move  to  refer  the  meas- 
ure to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  His  In- 
tended m«iigi^  represents  a  different  ap- 
proach to  a  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion than  that  which  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed. A  continuance  of  the  debate  on 
the  substance  of  the  bill  such  as  has  been 
going  on,  and  will  go  on  for  much  long- 
er, denies  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  approach  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  If  he  is  denied  that  op- 
portunity much  longer,  he  may  in  the 
end  find  that  his  motion  has  become 
somewhat  ansichronistic. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  propound  at  this  time  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  propose  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  vote  on  the  leadership  motion 
to  proceed  to  consider  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday  next,  with 
the  further  understanding  that  a  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  refer  H.R. 
7152  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  shall  be 
the  next  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate,  in  the  event  that  the  bill  is  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  extraordinary  Interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  He  was  eloquent,  as  he  always 
is. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  his 
appeal  for  the  ordinary  procedures.  I 
think  he  mentioned  "normJaJ  procedures" 
and  "normal  fashion"  seven  or  eight 
times  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  dis- 
course. 

He  said  that  normally  it  requires  from 
10  seconds  to  10  minutes  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  consider 
a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  the 
motion  is  made  by  the  leadership. 

The  big  difficulty  that  the  Senator  has 
encountered  in  his  appeal  for  normal 
procedure,  for  the  orcUnary  procedure 
of  the  Senate,  Is  the  fact  that  he  has  re- 
fused to  follow  the  ordinary  and  normal 
procedure  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter 
imtil  it  was  in  his  interest  to  do  so. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  the  d^>ate. 
this  bill  has  not  been  handled  in  the 
ordinary  and  r^rular  legislative  fashion 
at  any  stage  of  Its  career.  It  was  not 
given  ordinary  consideration  in  the  other 


body.  It  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  placed  upon  the  calendar,  with- 
out reference  to  any  committee. 

The  majority  leader  says — and  cor- 
rectly so — that  a  majority  of  Senators 
have  voted  that  the  procedure  that  has 
been  followed  with  respect  to  this  bill  is 
ordinary,  or  is  proper,  or  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rules.  Unquestionably,  in  most 
instances,  a  majority  of  this  body  can 
ravish  the  rules  of  the  Senate  if  it  sees 
fit.  It  can  disregard  them.  It  can  de- 
part from  them.  It  can  discard  them 
when  it  can  get  to  a  vote.  But  in  this 
case  we  have  a  lesson  that  should  be  very 
clear  to  everyone,  and  that  is  that  when 
Senators  depart  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate,  when  they  under- 
take to  the  shortcuts,  they  do  not 
actually  save  any  time.  When  Senators 
abandon  the  ordinary  procedures  in  an 
effort  to  circumvent  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedures, a  Senator  should  not  complain 
later  when  he  encounters  some  ex- 
traordinary procedures. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  unusual. 
That  I  do  not  deny.  We  who  oppose  this 
measure  have  Insisted,  from  the  time  the 
bill  came  to  the  door  of  the  Senate,  that 
it  should  have  ordinary  handling.  It  did 
not  receive  it;  yet  we  are  expected  to 
stand  quietly  by  and  acquiesce  In  the  dis- 
card of  all  the  practices  of  the  Senate  at 
a  time  when  our  voices  are  beginning  to 
be  heard. 

Now  we  are  asked  not  to  speak  be- 
cause the  majority  leader  wishes  at  this 
late  date,  at  this  11th  hour,  after  having 
disregarded  the  ordinary  practices  of  the 
Senate,  to  recall  the  ordinary  procedures 
of  the  Senate  and  to  vote  at  a  fixed  time 
upon  this  motion  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  bill. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  can  appreciate  his  feelings. 
He  naturally  would  like  to  use  any 
avenues  that  are  open  and  available  to 
him  to  expedite  all  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  But  there  are  those 
of  us  here  who  have  strong  convictions 
with  respect  to  this  legislation.  Our  con- 
victions not  only  gci  to  the  purport  and 
intent  of  the  legislation  and  its  impswit 
upon  the  lives  of  the  American  people, 
but  also  to  the  procedures  that  have  been 
followed  up  imtil  now  to  bring  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

We  have  the  strong  and  deep-seated 
feeling  that  the  bill  has  not  been  pre- 
sented m  the  proper  light  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  media  of  com- 
munications that  are  supposed  to  carry 
to  the  American  people  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress. 

I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
subject  was  discussed,  but  I  read  In  the 
Congressional  Record  this  morning  the 
account  of  an  effort  which  has  been  made 
on  the  part  of  some  who  oppose  the  bill 
in  placing  an  advertisement  giving  their 
construction  of  the  bill.  This  effort  was 
met  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  a 
short  and  ugly  word  that  Is  not  ordi- 
narily used  in  debate;  the  effort  was 
characterized  as  being  a  lie. 

Until  now  all  the  odds  have  been 
against  those  who  oppose  the  proposed 
legislation.  We  feel  that  we  have  been 
making  some  progress  in  this  debate.  We 
may  be  completely  in  error,  but  we  feel 
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that  if  we  could  persuade  Senators  to 
approach  the  subject  with  open  minds,  as 
they  would  in  the  case  of  ordinary  leg- 
islation, the  bill  could  be  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

We  believe  that  even  though  the  prog-: 
ress  is  slow  and  tedious,  we  are  getting 
across  to  the  American  people  some  of 
the  pitfalls  and  dangers  in  the  bill.  The 
majority  leader  stated  that  we  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
them  when  the  Senate  reached  the  stage 
of  consideration  of  the  bill  after  the  vote 

to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  strong-arm 
methods  being  employed,  we  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  debate  now  than  we 
shall  have  when  the  bill  is  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  to  use 
brute   strength   and  say,   "We   have   a, 
majority,  and  we  will  treat  you  as  w 
like.    We  will  impose  the  views  of  th 
majority  upon  the  minority,"  we  have 
better  opportunity  to  debate  now  tha 
we  would  if  we  were  in  the  amendmen 
stage  and  amendments  were  being  lai 
on  the  table  without  discussion.  i 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  felt 
justified  in  debating^  the  motion.  Th« 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  wh<^ 
xmfortunately  has  not  yet  had  the  scales 
stripped  from  his  eyes  with  respect  to  th0 
evils  of  the  bill,  but  who  is  conscientiout 
and  keenly  sensitive  to  flagrant  abuse^ 
of  the  parliamentary  processes,  ha^ 
stated  that  he  intends  to  make  a  motioA 
to  refer  the  bill  to  committee,  with  in^ 
structions  to  report  it  back  within  k 
specified  time.  I  regard  the  time  th^ 
Senator  would  specify  as  being  short  fo>: 
a  bill  of  this  magnitude  but  at  least,  ijt 
would  be  referred  to  the  committee,  an^ 
would  have  at  least  one  dip  In  the  ordi 
nary  procedures  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  not  been  dipped  in  the  ordina: 
procedures   up  until  now.    It   did  n 
have  the  opportunity  for  the  bill  to  ha 
its  face  washed  in  the  House  committeie 
before  it  reached  the  floor  of  the  Hous*. 
While  the  bill  was  before  the  Hous*, 
something   very   remarkable   happened- 
Ordinarily,  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  amend  legislation  on  the  flodr 
to  the  same  extent  as  does  the  Senat 
It  is  a  somewhat  unusual  procedure  fdr 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ame 
legislation  on  the  floor  when  it  has  co 
before  the  House  under  ordinary  pr 
esses.    But   despite    the   fact   that 
opponents  of  the  bill  were  in  a  hopele 
minority,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  th 
were  caught  up  in  the  vast  lobby  in  t 
Capitol  to   force   the  bill   through   t 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  approve  some  35  amendments  to  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 

When  has  that  happened  before?  [t 
showed  the  need  for  committee  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  as  nothing  else  could 
do. 

We  hope  to  point  this  out  on  the  flo^r 
of  the  Senate  when  the  time  comes.  We 
do  not  intend  to  make  the  main  fig  it 
on  the  bill  in  cormection  with  the  motion 
to  take  up;  but  having  been  victimizfed 
once  by  the  sheer  force  of  numbers,  in 
what  we  regarded  as  a  motion  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  ufa- 


questionably  a  derogation  of  the  ordi- 
nary procedures  of  the  Senate,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  bill  to  some  extent  before  it 
was  laid  before  the  Senate  as  the  un- 
finished business.  We  did  it  in  the  hope 
that  the  majority  of  Senators  would 
come  to  realize  what  violence  had  been 
done  to  the  rules  and  ordinary  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate,  and  would  wish  to 
return  to  them.  There  has  not  been 
even  a  pretense  of  following  them  until 
now. 

We  hope  that  Senators,  even  though 
they  support  the  bill  as  vigorously  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
will  be  willing  to  have  the  bill  sent  to 
committee  for  at  least  a  brief  study.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  make  his  motion  on  the  basis 
of  2  weeks  instead  of  10  days,  because 
there  are  11  titles  in  this  56-page  bill, 
and  10  days  would  not  even  allow  1  day's 
consideration  by  the  committee  for  each 
title  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  debated  the  bill 
to  this  point  on  a  line  of  defense  that 
could  not  be  overrun  as  summarily  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  motion  to 
table  the  appeal.  A  motion  to  table  is 
about  as  summary  a  gag  rule  and  about 
as  quick  a  way  to  accomplish  a  legis- 
lative "lynching"  as  is  possible  imder  the 
rules.  But  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  not  likely  to  move  to  table  his 
own  motion  to  take  up  the  bill.  If  he  de- 
cided to  make  such  a  motion,  I  would  sup- 
port him;  but  it  is  highly  imlikely  that 
he  would  do  so. 

Thus,  we  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
find  one  strategic  defensive  position 
available,  and  we  have  availed  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  undertake  to  over- 
come the  massive  and  overwhelming  odds 
that  have  already  been  arrayed  against 
us  by  discussing  this  legislation,  in  an 
effort  to  convince  our  colleagues  at  least 
of  the  propriety,  and  decency  of  approv- 
ing the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  let  the  bill  have  one  little  sojourn 
in  normal  legislative  procedure. 

No  bill  of  greater  magnitude  has  come 
before  Congress  in  a  great  many  years; 
and  its  supporters  expect  to  put  it  on  the 
statute  books  without  its  ever  having 
touched  the  ordinary  legislative  proce- 
dures anywhere  along  the  line.  It  has 
not  touched  even  one  up  until  now,  unless 
it  is  considered  ordinary  procedure  for 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee  to 
allow  himself  1  minute,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  1  minute  to  debate  this 
56-page  bill,  as  actually  happened. 

I  am  glad  that  the  majority  leader  has 
come  around  to  appealing  for  ordinary 
procedures.  I  regret  that  the  light 
dawned  so  late  to  let  him  see  the  impor- 
tance of  following  regular  legislative  pro- 
cedures. 

We  do  not  propose  to  debate  indefi- 
nitely. I  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with 
Senators  who  have  felt  that  they 
not  only  have  been  put  to  a  disadvan- 
tage outside  the  Chamber,  but  also 
within  the  Chamber  by  the  processes 
which  have  been  followed  up  to  this  time. 
We  have  not  taken  all  of  the  time  in 
debate  during  the  past  9  days.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  a 
wide    range    of   other  subjects.     The 


distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtiening]  enlightened  the  Senate  in 
several  addresses  on  the  situation  in 
South,  Vietnam.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  brought  that  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  because  there 
is  nothing  more  important  or  of  greater 
concern  I  to  the  American  people.  We 
also  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  what 
is  called  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  I  sup- 
pose all  that  debate  will  be  charged 
against  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 

There  was  discussion  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans; namely,  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  undertake  to  set  aside  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
public  school  prayer  cases.  I  shall  not 
go  into  any  details. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
apologizing.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
the  facts.  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to 
render  any  excuse  for  not  following  the 
ordinary  procedures  when  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  them  up  to  now.  We 
have  stuck  to  the  subject  as  long  as  we 
were  able  to  debate  the  bill. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  those  who  are  associated  with  me  in 
this  effort  to  bring  the  evils  of  the  bill  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
We  encounter  all  kinds  of  collateral  mat- 
ters, side  issues,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  debate  might  be 
kept  on  a  high  level. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  barroom  level.  I 
am  not  referring  now  to  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  but  to  some  other  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  the  other 
side. 

We  can  play  the  game  that  way  too,  if 
they  wish.  I  realize  where  they  are. 
We  do  not  propose  to  be  frightened  off 
the  fioor.  I  believe  we  are  making  prog- 
ress before  the  country.  We  have  faith 
in  the  innate  fairness  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

may  present  his  motion,  as  only  he  can 

present  it  because  he  is  above  suspicion 

of  any  ulterior  motive  and  has    great 

ability  in  addition,  we  hope  that  some 

time  in  the  next  several  calendar  days,  or 

so  many  days  on  the  Gregorian  calendar, 

as  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  stated, 

we  shall  be  able  to  vote  on  the  motion 

to  take  up  the  bill.    Then  the  Senator 

from  Oregon  may  make  his  motion  and 

present    his    reasons   why    this   matter 

should  be  referred  to  committee. 

For  the  time  being,  I  feel  constrained 

to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  interested  in  what  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  had  to  say, 
especially  in  his  remarks  about  group 
strength,  and  also  in  what  he  had  to  say 
about  normal  procedure. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows  that  certain  duties  are  laid  down 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  lead- 
ership; and  that  if  those  duties  were  not 
carried  out  the  leadership  would  be  dere- 
lict in  discharging  the  responsibilities 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  intended  to  say  that, 
if  I  did  not  say  It.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  feeling  of  the  distinguished  majority 
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leader,  that  he  is  primarily  charged  with 
seeing  to  it  that  the  business  of  the 
Senate  is  expedited.  If  I  did  not  say 
that,  I  amend  my  statement  now  to  in- 
clude that  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIETjD.  Very  well.  I  point 
out,  speaking  of  normal  procedure,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held  hear- 
ings over  a  number  of  days — 9  days,  I 
believe — and  heard  one  witness,  with  one 
Senator  doing  the  questioning.  Other 
witnesses  were  present  to  be  heard. 
They  were  not  called.  '  Other  Senators 
were  there  to  question.  They  were  not 
given  the  opportunity.  We  know  that  no 
bill  would  have  been  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

We  did  follow  a  procedure  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  examine  rule  XTV. 

I  know  that  there  are  argimients  on 
both  sides  to  be  heard.  I  do  not  think 
that  one  side  is  made  up  of  the  "good 
guys,"  and  the  other  side  is  made  up 
of  the  "bad  guys,"  to  use  a  colloquialism. 
I  want  to  see  the  arguments  advanced, 
so  that  this  matter  can  be  debated,  sifted, 
and  discussed,  title  by  title,  and  a  con- 
sensus arrived  at.  I  do  not  care  about 
any  particular  group  in  this  body,  from 
any  part  of  the  country. 

I  do  care  about  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
including  all  Senators  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  get  down  t<»  a  discus- 
sion of  the  business  of  the  Senate.  After 
the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  agreed  to  put 
the  civil  rights  bill  on  the  calendar,  the 
majority  leader  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port it  back  on  a  day  certain,  without 
recommendation  or  amendment.  The 
Senate,  with  one  exception,  was  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  that  suggested 
referral — with  one  exception. 

So  I  believe  we  have  tried  to  follow  at 
least  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  rules 
of  procedure.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
in  some  way,  not  through  brute  strength, 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  taking 
up  could  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business  so  that  we 
could  consider  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Orpgon  to  refer,  which  motion,  of 
course,  I  will  oppose  all  the  way;  and  if 
that  is  defeated,  to  get  on  to  the  bill 
itself,  on  as  high  a  plane  as  possible,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  barroom  brawling. 
Senators  should  discuss  the  issue,  which 
is  very  important.  It  applies  not  only  to 
the  South,  but  also  to  all  segments  of  the 
country,  and  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  differences  which  should  be 
brought  out  into  the  open.  The  Ameri- 
can people  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discussions,  and  the  discussions  should 
be  legitimate;  they  should  not  be  side- 
tracked by  matters  of  other  interest. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  had  121  civil  rights  bills 
referred  to  it  in  the  10-year  period  from 
1953  to  1963;  that  in  those  10  years  67 
days  of  hearings  were  held ;  that  in  those 
10  years  only  one  bill  was  reported,  and 
that  one  in  1960,  when  the  bill  w£is  sent 
to  the  committee  with  instructions  to 
report  it  back  on  a  day  certain. 


That  is  why  the  procedure  of  the 
Senate  under  rule  XIV  was  chosen.  It 
is  a  prescribed  procedure.  It  is  fully 
within  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
the  only  way  we  could  place  the  bill  on 
the  calendar.  The  leadership  had  no 
other  choice.  It  has  no  apologies  to 
make. 

But  I  would  hope  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  a  meeting  of  minds  coiild  be 
arrived  at,  so  that  this  issue  could  be 
faced,  and  that  this  travesty  of  spending 
at  least  10  days,  and  possibly  longer, 
merely  on  the  question  of  considering 
taking  up  the  bill,  could  be  done  away 
with. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, on  both  sides,  that  they  also  have  a 
duty  to  perform;  namely,  to  keep  as 
much  extraneous  material  out  of  this 
debate  as  possible,  so  that  Senators  who 
desire  to  speak  on  the  bill,  even  under 
these  conditions,  may  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. If  they  will  do  that,  I  think  the 
chances  for  bringing  this  motion  to  a 
vote  and  making  the  bill  the  pending 
business  will  be  furthered  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  have  asked  me  to 
yield  to  them.  I  intend  to  yield  to  both 
of  them,  provided  I  may  have  unanimous 
consent  to  do  so  without  losing  my  place 
on  the  floor.  I  flrst  agreed  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  But  I 
take  it  the  Senator  from  Oregon  desires 
to  discuss  the  subject  just  discussed  by 
the  majority  leader,  so  it  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  agreeable  to  my  do- 
ing so,  I  will  first  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  provided  my  doing  so  will 
be  without  losing  my  place  on  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  that  understanding,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  majority  leader  with  respect 
to  the  procedural  problem  that  confronts 
the  Senate  concerning  the  pending  mo- 
tion. I  want  the  majority  leader  to  know 
that  I  completely  agree  with  him.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  proceed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  consider  his  proposal 
to  have  the  civil  rights  bill  made  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate,  after 
which  I  shall  make  my  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
10  days  for  appropriate  hearings. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
all  of  the  observations  of  the  majority 
leader  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the 
bill.  Assuming  that  it  was  appropriate 
to  proceed  under  rule  XIV,  Instead  of 
rule  XXV,  the  fact  remains  that  after 
that  choice  was  made,  the  majority 
leader  himself,  following  the  vote  on 
Senator  Russell's  point  of  order,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table,  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  bill  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  until  March 
4. 

In  the  debate  In  recent  days,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  referred  to  that  point 
several  times,  and  has  stressed  that  only 
one  Senator  objected  to  his  unanimous- 


consent  request.  If  Senators  will  read 
the  Record,  they  will  recall  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  said,  in  making  his  unani- 
mous-consent request,  that  he  had  been 
impressed  by  the  position  taken  by  those 
of  us  who  thought  the  bill  ought  to  be 
referred  to  committee  for  a  period  of 
time.  If  he  thinks  there  is  merit  In  hav- 
ing the  bill  referred  to  committee,  he 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  motion  to  refer  the  bill 
to  committee,  because  if  he  was  willing 
to  refer  the  bill  to  committee  under  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  he  ought 
to  be  just  as  willing  to  have  it  referred 
under  a  motion,  when  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Senate  will  determine  whether  or 
not  It  should  be  referred. 

The  majority  leader  speaks  of  the  large 
number  of  civil  rights  measures  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  mentions  that  only  one.  In 
I960;  was  reported  by  the  committee. 
Then  he  quickly  points  out  that  it  was 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
cause it  was  referred  to  that  committee 
imder  instructions.  That  Is  what  the 
>  BiiiiMi^Senator  from  Oregon  proposes  to 
!  do  wlth^egard  to  H.R.  7152.  We  all 
know  what  would  happen.  Let  us  take 
ViMicial  notice  of  It.  Let  us  not  parry 
over  it  any  more.  We  know  there  Is  not 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  which,  if  It 
were  given  instructions  by  the  Senate, 
would  not  report  a  bill  in  accordance 
with  such  instructions.  We  all  know  the 
position  any  committee  would  be  in.  A 
committee  of  the  Senate  is  our  agent. 
It  is  bound  by  the  Instructions  of  the 
principal.  If  the  committee  did  not  re- 
port the  bill  under  those  instructions,  the 
Senate  would  have  the  authority  tp  take 
It  back. 

I  stress  again  that  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  a  majority  of  the  members — 
I  believe  9  out  of  15 — favor  a  strong  bill. 
The  majority  leader  seems  to  be  a  little 
concerned  because  there  was  a  bill  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  as  to  which 
one  witness  was  called,  and  that  for 
many  days  ohly  that  witness  was  exam- 
ined, and  no  bill  was  reported. 

I  want  to  ascertain  whether  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, when  the  bill  is  referred  to  It 
under  instructions,  will  permit  that  kind 
of  procedure.  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  my  Judiciary  Committee — and  I 
say  "my  Judiciary  Committee"  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  each  one  of  us — is  the  kind  of  Judici- 
ary Committee  that  will  respect  the  spirit 
and  Intent  of  the  instructions  given  to 
it  by  the  Senate  under  majority  vote.  If 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  votes  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  committee  for  10  days.  I 
believe  It  will.  I  think  the  committee 
will  act  in  good  faith. 

If  the  committee  proceeded  to  divide 
its  time  and  did  not  do  the  best  it  could 
to  hear  representative  witnesses  on  the 
major  issues  involved  in  the  bill,  so  that 
it  could  prepare  a  report  that  could  be 
used  as  the  legal  foundation  so  essential 
in  litigation  ahead  for  the  making  of 
an  adequate  record  for  use  by  the  courts 
as  to  what  the  congressional  intent  is,  the 
committee  would  be  the  loser.  In  any 
event,  do  not  forget  that  if  the  Judiciary 
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Committee  followed  the  dilatory  tactics 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  seenis 
to  imply  it  might  follow,  based  upojn 
what  it  did  in  some  past  Congress,  the 
majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  at 
the  end  of  10  days,  could  still  file  a  repoh 
with  th£  Senate.    It  is  that  report  thit 
I  want.    I  want  a  report  on  the  basis  ^f 
which  we  can  cross-examine  the  so-call0d 
managers  of  the  bill  in  committee,  iij  tlie 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill.    Th/ft  lajw 
is  perfectly  clear  that  that  is  Uife  befet 
way — not  the  only  way,  but  clearly  the 
best  way — to  express  legislative  inter  t. 
^        Ten  days  is  not  very  long.   The  10  da  ^s 
will  fly.  for  the  Senate  has  other  impor- 
tant business  to  consider.    In  Washing- 
ton today  are  the  U.S.  ambassadors  to 
all  the  Latin  American  countries.    Taik 
with  them.    They  will  tell  us  how  vit 
to  United  States-Latin  American  rel| 
tions  the  coffee  treaty  is,  and  that  su( 
a  treaty  ought  to  be  considered  by  tl 
Senate.    While  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
committee,   the  Senate   could   consi( 
a  coffee  treaty  and  vote  it  up  or  do^ 

Take  a  look  at  the  Senate  Calendar. 
The  consideration  of  bills  pending  bn 
the  calendar  would  make  10  days  flit  by 
almost  like  an  eyelid  flash.  Time  ^11 
move  fast,  so  far  as  the  work  to  be  dotie 
by  the  Senate  during  that  10-day  perijad 
is  concerned. 

I  hope  Senators  will  thaw  themseWes 
out  of  their  frozen  positions  on  this  pro- 
cedural matter.  Many  Senators — some 
are  sitting  in  the  Chamber  now,  looking 
at  me — have  said  to  me  in  the  cloakroom. 
"Wayne,  you  are  right  about  it;  but  it 
comes  too  late.  We  cannot  do  it  new. 
We  should  have  done  it  in  the  beginning. 
We  should  have  sent  the  bill  to  comm  it- 
tee,  but  we  cannot  now  because  the  pri  !S- 
sures  have  become  too  great." 

I  refuse  to  accept  that  kind  of  ration  il- 
ization.    If  any  Senator  thinks  the  kind 
of   legislative   record   for   which   I   iim 
pleading  ought  to  be  made,  he  has  a  clear 
duty  to  support  my  motion,  because  when 
the  10  days  have  expired,  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  will  come  to  me  and  say,  "I  tim 
glad  we  referred  the  bill,  because  we 
have  a  committee  report.    Let  us  m 
on  and  have  the  kind  of  debate  that 
committee  report  will  make  possible 
will  be  a  better  debate  than  without 
committee  report." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ^an 
well  understand  the  concern  of  the  nia- 
Jority  leader  about  having  the  Senftte 
get  on  with  the  business  at  hand;  ^nd 
I  must  say,  too,  that  the  Senator  frjom 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  presented 
some  very  persuasive  comments  in  Re- 
gard to  why  he  cannot  agree  at  this  ttne 
to  such  a  unanimous-consent  request 

I  wonder  whether  this  impasse  coiuld 
be  resolved  in  one  of  two  ways :  first,  In- 
stead of  agreeing  to  handle  that  busii^ess 
on  Monday  next,  it  be  agreed  that  it  be 
handled  on  Wednesday  next;  or,  second, 
as  an  alternative,  if  the  Senator  fifom 
Georgia  is  still  concerned  regarding  the 
possibility  of  having  extraneous  matters 
,  come  into  the  debate  in  the  interim,  that 

we  agree  to  get  on  with  the  motion,  on 
Wednesday  next,  provided  that  if  SJen- 
ators  on  the  opposition  side  have  not 
then  completed  their  speeches,  thes;  be 


permitted  to  do  so  without  interruption, 
following  which  the  Senate  would  then 
act  on  the  motion  to  make  the  civil 
rights  bill  the  pending  business.  In  that 
way  there  would  be  something  definite  to 

go  on.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  not 
press  for  action  on  that  request  at  this 
time.  Although  personally  I  would 
favor  it,  I  should  like  to  continue  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]. 

Inasmuch  as  one  unanimous-consent 
request  was  made  today  and  was  objected 
to,  I  believe  that  at  least  for  1  day  we 
should  permit  things  to  lie  as  they  are. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course  I  shall  defer 
to  the  preference  of  the  majority  leader 
on  that  point. 

However,  I  have  observed  that  on 
many  occasions  when  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  been  made  and  when  an 
objection  has  been  raised,  when  suitable 
modifications  of  the  request  have  been 
made,  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  a 
meeting  of  the  minds,  and  thus  to  have 
the  Senate  proceed  with  its  business.  I 
was  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  view- 
points which  have  been  expressed  here 
in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's  sug- 
gestion is  a  helpful  one,  and  is  appre- 
ciated. I  have  arranged  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksbn] 
a  meeting  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  what 
he  has  said. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  fioor  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
that  purpose,  provided  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  that  it  does  not 
count  as  a  speech  against  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and,  as 
usual,  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

[No.  88  Leg.] 

Aiken  Douglas  Jordan,  Idaho 

Allott  Eastland  Keating 

Bartlett  Edmondson  Kennedy 

Bayh  Ellender  Kuchel 

Beell  Krvln  Lausche 

Bennett  Fong  Long,  La. 

Bible  Pulbrlght  Magnuson 

Boggs  Oore  Mansfield 

Brewster  Qruenlng  McCarthy 

Byrd,  Va.  Hart  McClellan 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Hartke  McGovem 

Carlson  Hayden  Mclntyre 

Case  Hlckenlooper  McNamara 

Chiirch  Hill  Mechem 

Clark  Holland  Metcalf 

Cooper  Hruska  Miller 

Cotton  Humphrey  Monroney 

Curtis  Inouye  Morse 

Dirksen  Jackson  Morton 

Dodd  Johnston  Mundt 

Dominlck  Jordan,  N.C.  Muskle 
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Nelson 

Saltonstall 

Thurmond 

Neuberger 

Scott 

Tower 

Pastore 

Simpson 

Walters 

Pearson 

Smathers 

Wllllamii,  N.J. 

Pell 

Smith 

Williams,  Del. 

Proxmire 

Sparkman 

Yar  borough 

Rlblcoff 

Stennis 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Robertson 

Symington 

Young,  Ohio 

Russell 

Talmadge 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDiCK] ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAViTs]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  asked 
me  to  yield  to  him  at  this  point  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose  pro- 
vided that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
recess  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
SATURDAY.  MARCH  21 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow. 
It  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.m. 
Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me  for 
this  purpose. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
7i52)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 


extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportimity, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  twice  attempted  to  make  this 
speech  on  title  IV  of  the  pending  bill — 
the  title  which  deals  with  public  school 
education — but,  as  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  know,  on  each  occasion — 
after  waiting  patiently  for  some  hours — 
I  was  prevented  from  doing  so  because, 
through  no  fault  of  anyone's  in  particu- 
lar, inadequate  time  remained  to  do  so. 

On  each  of  those  occasions,  however, 
to  accommodate  the  interests  of  both 
the  acting  majority  leader,  and  also  my 
leader  in  the  debate  on  this  matter,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  I  made  some  prelim- 
inary remarks  on  the  subject — the  first 
time  on  Wednesday,  March  11,  of  last 
week,  and  the  second  on  Monday,  March 
16,  of  this  week.  My  remarks  may  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
those  dates. 

Before  I  begin  my  principal  remarks 
on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  acting  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Humphrey]  who  on  both 
of  those  occasions  acconmiodated  him- 
self to  my  reluctance  to  attempt  to  de- 
liver what  I  believe  to  be  a  constructive 
speech  on  this  subject  when  there  was 
not  adequate  time  available.  I  thank 
him — and  the  other  Senators — who  have 
cooperated  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  title  IV — 
and  the  education  of  the  Negro  in  par- 
ticular. 

I  believe  implicitly  that  what  the  Ne- 
gro youngsters  of  America  and  their 
parents  need  and  want,  and  what  most 
of  them  would  gladly  accept,  is  better 
schools  rather  than  integrated  schools. 

We  all  know  that  too  many  of  the 
Negro  schools  are  inferior — are  sub- 
standard— not  just  in  the  South,  but 
in  the  North  and  the  East  and  the 
West — and  especially  in  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  North  where  slum 
conditions  exist — and  the  great  prob- 
lem of  Negro  education  is  to  improve  the 
schools  in  those  areas. 

I  shall  call  as  my  witness  on  this 
point  not  a  citizen  of  the  South — be- 
cause we  are  always  suspect,  somehow, 
in  this  kind  of  debate — but  a  very  distin- 
guished citizen  of  this  Nation,  the  Hon- 
orable James  B.  Conant,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  and  one  of 
our  greatest  Americans,  relied  upon  by 
all  of  us  as  one  of  those  who  is  best  in 
a  position  to  advise  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  to  how  they  may  mtike 
progress  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  recent  book,  a 
commentary  on  schools  in  metropolitan 
areas,  entitled  "Slums  and  Suburbs,"  Dr. 
Conant  deals  with  the  question  of  non- 
uniformity  in  schools.  He  deals  with  it 
not  in  the  southland,  Mr.  President, 
where  there  is,  of  course,  nonuniformity, 
also,  but  in  the  great  metropolitan  cen- 
ters in  which  he  conducted  a  very  careful 
survey. 

Dr.  Conant  was  authorized  to  conduct 
the  survey  by  a  great  foundation  which 


put  up  the  money  for  the  survey  and 
which  likewise  gave  him  adequate  staff 
personnel  to  make  it.  I  should  like  for 
the  record  to  show  the  name  of  that 
organization  which  made  possible  the 
effort  by  Dr.  Conant. 

In  the  foreword,  appearing  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  book  I  have  mentioned,  Dr. 
Conant  says: 

The  present  volume  Is  based  primarily  on 
observations  made  during  my  study  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Junior  high  school  years,  which 
was  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  of  New  York  to  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  of  Princeton,  N.J. 

I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  the  whole 
Nation  that  Dr.  Conant  had  no  thought 
at  all  of  ever  being  quoted  in  this  de- 
bate. He  was  not  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  legislation  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  interested  solely  in  the 
inequality  of  opportimity  of  students  at 
various  schools  in  our  country.  As  a 
great  educator,  a  great  research  head, 
he  reports  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion in  this  very  fine  book  published  in 
1961.  I  commend  the  reading  of  it  to 
every  Senator. 

On  page  2  of  his  book.  Dr.  Conant 
writes: 

The  contrast  in  money  available  to  the 
schools  in  a  wealthy  suburb  and  to  the 
schools  in  a  large  city  jolts  one's  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
pedagogic  tasks  which  confront  the  teachers 
In  the  slum  schools  are  far  more  difficult 
than  those  which  their  colleagues  In  the 
wealthy  suburbs  face.  Yet  the  expenditure 
per  pupU  in  the  wealthy  suburban  school 
Is  as  high  as  $1,000  per  year.  The  expendi- 
ture In  a  big  city  school  is  less  than  half 
that  amount.  An  even  more  significant  con- 
trast Is  provided  by  looking  at  the  school 
facilities  and  noting  the  size  of  the  profes- 
sional staff.  In  the  suburb  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  spacious  modern  school  staffed  by  as 
many  as  70  professionals  per  1,000  pupils; 
In  the  slum  one  finds  a  crowded,  often  dilapi- 
dated and  unattractive  school  staffed  by  40 
or  fewer  professionals  per  1,000  pupils.  The 
contrast  challenges  any  complacency  we  may 
have  about  our  method  of  financing  public 
schools — even  within  a  rich  State  like  New 
York. 

In  Chapters  1,  2,  and  3,  Dr.  Conant 
considers,  and  I  quote  him: 

The  special  educational  problems  •  •  • 
in  the  big  central  cities  of  our  largest  metro- 
politan areas — especially  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  PhUadelphla,  and  St.  Louis. 

He  states  in  chapter  1,  on  page  7: 
In  each  one  of  these  cities  one  can  find 
neighborhoods  composed  of  varlovis  minority 
groups.  •  •  •  In  particular  one  finds  large 
Negro  neighborhoods  and  often  somewhat 
smaller  areas  made  up  entirely  of  Negro 
slums.  The  schools  serving  such  neighbor- 
hoods must  be  visited  in  order  for  one  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  difficult  tasks 
which  the  teachers  face. 

And  he  continues  on  page  7  and  page 
8: 

The  slum  areas  of  certain  big  northern 
cities  are  today  largely  inhabited  by  Negroes. 
•  •  •  New  York  State  now  has  the  largest 
Negro  population  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Since  I  am  going  to  be  completely  frank 
about  Negro  education  in  the  largest  cities, 
it  may  be  well  to  take  a  few  paragraphs  to 
set  forth  my  own  interpretation  of  the  dis- 
tressing history  of  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States.    At  the  outset  I  must  make  it  plain 


that  I  approach  the  delicate  and  complex 
problem  of  Interrace  relations  with  the  back- 
ground of  a  100-percent  New  Englander. 

My  fsmoUy  tradition  was  that  of  the  strong 
abolitionists.  My  mother,  who  remembered 
the  Civil  War,  used  to  say  that  as  a  child 
she  was  brought  up  to  think  Negroes  were, 
if  anything,  better  than  white  people. 

On  page  9,  Dr.  Conant  makes  this  addi- 
tional statement: 

The  idea  of  the  Negro  and  the  white  living 
together  peacefully  on  equal  terms  in  a  free 
society  was  literally  Inconceivable  to  Jeffer- 
son. 

Yet  after  nearly  200  years  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  accomplish  the  building  of  just  that 
type  of  society — 

This  is  Dr.  Conant  speaking,  let  me 
say  to  Senators — 

We  make  a  great  mistake,  I  believe,  if  we 
fail  to  recognize  the  rough  and  weary  road 
we  have  had  In  our  attempt  as  a  free  and 
independent  people  to  remove  the  social  con- 
sequence of  the  Inherited  curse  of  Negro 
slavery. 

Dr.  Conant  there  lays  emphasis  upon 
the  social  implications  of  this  question, 
and  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  great,  interna- 
tionally respected  northern  educator, 
the  son  of  an  abolitionist  family  making 
that  statement  in  his  book. 

This  statement,  Mr.  President,  appears 
on  page  19: 

These  Negro  slums  seem  to  vary  consid- 
erably with  respect  to  the  social  mores.  In 
some  there  are  very  bad  gangs  with  gang 
warfare  among  the  boys.  There  are  also 
vicious  fights  outside  of  school  between 
Negro  girls.  The  condition  in  one  such 
neighborhood  was  summed  up  to  one  of  my 
staff  by  a  principal  of  a  Junior  high  school 
who  said  even  he  was  shocked  by  the  an- 
swers to  a  questionnaire  to  the  girls  which 
asked  what  was  their  biggest  problem.  The 
majority  replied  to  the  effect  that  their  big- 
gest problem  was  getting  from  the  street 
into  their  apartment  without  being  molested 
in  the  hallway  of  the  tenement. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  pleasant 
things  to  read  into  the  Record,  but  they 
come  from  Dr.  Conant,  a  source  whom 
everyone  must  resj>ect.  ^^ 

I  continue;  from  page  21: 

I  ask  the  readers  of  this  volume,  many  of 
whom  live  m  wealthy  subvu-bs,  to  ponder  the 
contrast  between  the  lives  and  the  education 
of  their  children  and  the  lives  and  educa- 
tion of  the  boys  and  girls  In  the  neighbor- 
hoods I  have  been  describing.  It  is  after 
visits  to  schools  like  these  that  I  grow  im- 
patient with  both  critics  and  defenders  of 
public  education  who  ignore  the  realities  of 
school  situations  to  engage  in  fruitless 
debate  about  educational  phUosophy,  pur- 
poses, and  the  like. 

From  page  24: 

In  one  school  I  visited,  the  teachers  them- 
selves, mostly  Negroes,  felt  that  the  only 
way  to  Improve  the  reading  of  the  chUdren 
in  the  first  three  or  four  grades  was  to  do 
something  with  their  mothers.  If  the  head 
of  the  family  unit  could  be  located  and 
brought  into  communication  with  the 
school,  attempts  were  made  to  stimulate  an 
Interest  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pos- 
sibly even  books. 

From  page  68 : 

Within  the  large  cities  the  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  turnover  rate 
of  teachers  in  the  slimi  schools  is  very  high. 
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Teachers  who  have  achieved  some  seniority 
rights  often  apply  for  transfer  to  schools 
away  from  the  slum  neighborhoods,  wh^e 
working  conditions  are  at  best  difficult.  Tae 
result  Is  that  slum  schools  are  often  staffed 
by  either  newly  hired  or  substitute  and 
emergency  teachers.  This  Is  a  real  proble^ 
If  one  wishes  to  Improve  education  In  theje 
neighborhoods.  I  suggest  that  school  boarfls 
might  examine  the  possibility  of  paylig 
teachers  In  these  schools  more  than  teachr— 
In  other  schools. 

In  his  concluding  observations, 
Conant  makes  this  observation  on  pate 
14,  under  the  subheading  "As  to 
the  Schools  in  the  Large  City  Slums":  j 

The  contrast  In  the  money  spent  per  pu^ll 
In  wealthy  suburban  schools  and  In  slujn 
schools  of  the  large  cities  challenges  the 
concept  of  equality  of  opportunity  In  Amei  1- 
can  public  education.  More  money  Is  needed 
In  sliun  schools. 

On  page  146  he  makes  these  further 
observations  : 

The  answer  to  Improving  Negro  education 
In  the  large  northern  cities  Is  to  spend  more 
money  and  to  upgrade  Negro  schools,  many 
of  which  are  In  slums,  rather  than  to  effect 
token  Integration  by  transporting  pupils 
across  attendance  lines. 

I  invite  attention  to  that,  Mr.  Preii- 
dent,  because  here  is  a  clear  statemejit 
by  Dr.  Conant  to  the  effect  that  the 
schools  in  the  communities  where  the 
children  live  should  be  upgraded,  thatlit 
is  no  right  or  proper  answer  to  the  prop- 
lem  to  "effect  token  integration  py 
transporting  pupils  across  attendanjce 
lines."  j 

Dr.  Conant  continues: 

More  teachers  and  perhaps  more  pay  for 
teachers  are  necessary  for  schools  In  tihe 
slums  than  In  either  the  high-Income  dis- 
tricts of  the  large  cities  or  the  wealt^iy 
suburbs.  Special  training  programs  ^or 
teachers  In  slum  schools  are  needed.        j 

Mr.  President,  these  are  disturbing  olb- 
servations  made  by  a  distinguishjed 
American  citizen  whom  I  am  sure  every 
member  of  this  body  holds  in  high  le 
gard — both  as  a  distinguished  educator 
and  as  a  patriotic  American. 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  quotatii 
I  have  Tead — and  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  whole  text — that  t>r. 
Conant  is  firmly  of  the  feeling  that  mire 
accomplishment  of  integration  by  l4w, 
when  the  segregation  which  now  resujlts 
is  de  facto  and  not  by  law,  would  Ac- 
complish nothing  whatsoever.  In  tihe 
schools,  to  which  he  refers,  there  is  fil- 
ready  integration  by  law.  It  is  ijhe 
neighborhood  from  which  the  childiten 
'come  which  prescribes  the  family  aicid 
the  home  background  which  their  cnil- 
dren  have.  | 

I  hope — with  all  sincerity  and  fervent- 
ly— that  those  who,  in  haste  without  ccin- 
sidering  the  harmful  results  of  what  tl^ey 
would  do  to  both  the  white  citizen  £<nd 
the  Negro  citizen,  will  read  Dr.  Conailt's 
wise  counsel  and  give  heed  to  it.  I  aan 
think  of  no  better  service  to  their  coun- 
try they  can  perform — and  no  grealter 
contribution  they  can  make  in  seeking 
to  help  the  Negro  citizen. 

I  trust  all  Senators — from  both  si^es 
of  the  aisle — will  take  the  time  to  study 
Dr.  Conant 's  book,  as  we  continue  the  lie 
bate  upon  the  great  issue  facing  us — jpd 
the  country. 


Dr.  Conant  has  made  it  clear  that 
where  de  facto  segregation  results  from 
residential  patterns,  there  is  found  the 
acute  problem  In  the  public  schools 
which  he  mentions  and  describes  so 
clearly,  and  that  it  is  largely  a  racial 
problem  because  of  the  low  economic  sta- 
tus of  Negroes  in  the  great  cities,  which 
are  becoming  more  and  more  crowded 
with  Negro  citizens.  How  futile  would 
it  be  if  we  enacted  the  proposed  law  with- 
out any  hope  whatsoever  that  its  provi- 
sions, no  matter  how  well  planned  or  how 
well  motivated,  would  apply  in  such  a 
way  as  to  correct  conditions  of  the  kind 
which  Dr.  Conant  mentions. 

Mr.  President,  in  Monday's  Washing- 
ton Post  the  well-known  columnist,  Jo- 
seph Alsop,  writing  from  New  York  City 
under  the  title  "The  White  Reaction," 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  many  of  the 
points  Dr.  Conant  makes  in  his  book,  and 
to  which  I  am  addressing  myself  today. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  charge  Mr. 
Alsop  with  being  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
of  the  southern  people,  any  more  than 
one  would  dare  to  charge  Dr.  Conant  with 
feeling  such  prejudice. 

As  the  title  of  Mr.  Alsop's  column  indi- 
cates, he  brings  into  sharp  focus  what  he 
refers  to  as  "the  first  signs  of  northern 
white  reaction  to  Negro  action." 

He  points  out  that  the  Negro  move- 
ment against  de  facto  school  segregation, 
which  had  been  gaining  emotional  mo- 
mentum in  New  York  City  for  a  long 
time,  culminated  recently  in  a  city  wide 
school  boycott. 

I  digress,  Mr.'  President,  at  this  time 
to  point  out  that  on  the  very  day  Mr. 
Alsop's  column  appeared,  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  New  York  City  had  its  second 
civil  rights  boycott  of  its  million-pupil 
public  school  system — the  second  within 
the  last  6  weeks,  the  first  of  which  Mr. 
Alsop  referred  to. 

He  then  points  out  that  white  parents, 
who  object  to  forced  transfer  of  their 
children  to  schools  outside  their  neigh- 
borhoods, have  organized  a  counteractive 
movement  which,  started  on  a  shoestring, 
has  mushroomed  to  a  claimed  member- 
ship of  500,000  persons.  It  is  the  organi- 
zation which  turned  out  the  21,000  dem- 
onstrators who  marched  on  New  York 
City  Hall  last  week,  about  which  I  make 
further  reference  in  my  remarks.  In 
other  words.  Mr  President,  the  Negroes 
in  New  York  City  boycott  the  schools 
protesting  the  inadequacy  of  the  school 
system's  program  for  the  mixing  together 
of  the  races  by  crossing  attendance  lines, 
whereas  the  white  people  of  New  York 
angrily  protest  against  it. 

I  request  permission,  Mr.  President,  to 
include  Mr.  Alsop's  article  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point.  I 
should  also  like  to  read  several  para- 
graphs from  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16,  1964) 
The  Whpte  Reaction 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
New  York  CrrT. — Ever  since  the  civil  rights 
movement   entered  Its  present  phase,   sen- 
sible political  observers  have  waited,  glumly 
and    forebodingly,    for    the    first    signs    of 
northern  white  reaction  to  Negro  action. 


The  signs  are  now  very  clear  Indeed.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  last  Tuesday.  Seattle  voters 
turned  down  a  city  ordinance  forbidding  dis- 
crimination In  real  estate  sales  by  a  shock- 
ing majority  of  about  2  to  1. 

Here  in  New  York,  meanwhile,  the  trouble 
Is  Just  beginning  between  Negroes  protesting 
de  facto  school  segregation  and  the  white 
parents  who  favor  the  established  system  of 
neighborhood  schools. 

American  society's  Injustice  to  its  Negro 
minority  is  so  obvious  and  so  unpardonable 
that  most  members  of  the  northern  white 
majority  feel  guilty.  Gvillt  feelings  have 
thus  delayed  and  deterred  northern  white 
resistance  to  the  Negroes'  demands.  But  the 
resistance  has  now  begun. 

Furthermore,  unless  all  concerned  take 
realistic  note  of  what  is  happening,  this 
emerging  northern  white  resistance  can  too 
easily  have  profound  long-term  political  ef- 
fects. To  cite  one  symptom,  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  lately  taken 
to  dropping  hints  that  are  apparently  aimed 
at  suburban  homeowners  like  those  In  Seat- 
tle, who  fear  a  loss  of  their  real  estate  values 
because  of  Negro  home  buyers. 

So  this  is  a  problem  which  is  unpleasant 
to  face,  yet  needing  to  be  faced.  The  form 
the  problem  takes  here  in  New  York  is  worth 
trying  to  summarize  because  It  is  so  illumi- 
nating. 

To  begin  with,  the  Negro  movement 
against  de  facto  school  segregation  has  been 
gathering  force  and  gaining  emotional  mo- 
mentum for  a  long  while.  It  culminated 
recently  In  a  cltywttTe  scRwql  boycott.  Most 
of  the  establls^d  Negro  readers  in  New 
York  had  no  real  sympathy  for  the  boycott, 
yet  in  view  of  the  feelings  of  their  people, 
few  other  leaders  openly  opposed  the  boycott 
organizer,  the  Reverend  Milton  A.  Galamlson. 
The  boycotters  were  protesting  the  Inade- 
quacy of  a  reform  recently  approved  by  the 
board  of  education.  Under  this  program, 
where  a  predominantly  white  school  and  a 
predominantly  Negro  school  are  not  too  far 
apart,  the  pupils  will  be  mixed  together; 
and  buses  will  be  provided,  where  necessary, 
to  carry  pupUs  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods to  the  new  mixed  schools. 

White  parents  who  object  to  their  chil- 
dren being  taken  to  schools  outside  their 
neighborhoods  have  in  turn  organized  what 
is  called  the  Parents  and  Taxpayers  Move- 
ment. The  movement  was  started  on  a  shoe- 
string, but  it  has  mushroomed  to  a  claimed 
membership  of  500.000.  It  turned  out  dem- 
onstrators for  a  march  on  city  hall  last 
Thursday. 

Despite  the  deference  to  minorities  usually 
shown  by  New  York  City  politicians,  an  esti- 
mated majority  of  more  than  two -thirds  of 
the  city  councllmen  oppose  bus-transfers  of 
schoolchildren  out  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. The  problem  belongs  to  the  board 
of  education  rather  than  the  city  council, 
yet  the  feelings  of  the  councllmen  are  prob- 
ably an  even  more  important  Indicator  than 
the  recent  protest  march. 

In  short,  the  white  majority  seems  to 
regard  as  excessive  the  same  concessisons 
which  the  Negro  minority  has  already  con- 
demned as  wholly  Insufficient.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  case,  the  two  groups  are  on  a  col- 
lision course;  and  the  question  is  whether  a 
collision  can  be  avoided. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  moral  Justice  of 
the  Negroes'  cause,  some  boldness  is  needed 
to  suggest  that  a  collision  certainly  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

But  It  Is  a  practical  fact  that  the  real  trou- 
ble with  the  schools  in  New  York's  Negro 
ghettos  Is  not  that  they  have  almost  no 
white  pupils.  Merely  changing  a  school's 
complexion  from  brown  to  pepper  and  salt 
does  not  after  all  Improve  the  school.  Those 
who  believe  In  such  a  remedy  believe  in  a 
kind  of  racialism. 

The  real  trouble  with  these  schools,  and 
with  most  other  schools  of  their  type  right 
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across  the  United  States,  is  that  they  are 
pretty  bad  schools.  Furthermore,  they  serve 
neighborhoods  which  in  fact  need  schools 
finer  and  better  in  every  respect  than  the 
city's  middle  class  neighborhoods,  for  in 
these  teeming  slums,  the  school  must  do 
much  of  the  work  that  the  home  normally 
does  in  neighborhoods  that  are  not  so  hor- 
ribly deprived 

Besides  less  of  the  old  discrimination,  in 
truth,  a  quite  new  kind  of  discrimination 
Is  also  needed.  Invest  twice  as  much  per 
pupil  in  schools  in  deprived  neighborhoods. 
Discriminate  in  favor  of  the  slums,  then  the 
slum  school  will  become  a  social  lever  and 
the  lever  will  pry  open  the  ghetto  doors  in 
the  end.  It  is  right  to  ask  for  justice,  but 
it  Is  also  necessary  to  ask  for  useful  Justice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Alsop  writes : 

In  short,  the  white  majority  seems  to 
regard  as  excessive  the  same  concessions 
which  the  Negro  minority  has  already  con- 
demned as  wholly  insufficient.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  case,  the  two  groups  are  on  a  col- 
lision course;  and  the  question  is  whether 
a  collision  can  be  avoided. 

This  is  Mr.  Alsop  speaking.  Mr.  Alsop 
also  goes  right  to  the  core  of  the  edu- 
cational issue  when  he  points  out  most 
effectively  that  the  answer  is  really  not 
integration  or  segregation,  but  the  im- 
provement of  schools  for  both  races.  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  following  sen- 
tences from  his  excellent  article  on  that 
point: 

But  It  la  a  practical  fact  that  the  real 
trouble  with  the  schools  In  New  York's  Negro 
ghettos  Is  not  that  they  have  almost  no  white 
pupils. 

Merely  changing  a  school's  complexion 
from  brown  to  pepper  and  salt  does  not, 
after  all,  improve  the  school.  Those  who  be- 
lieve In  such  a  remedy  believe  In  a  kind  of 
racialism. 

The  real  trouble  with  these  schools,  and 
with  most  other  schools  of  their  type  right 
across  the  United  States,  is  that  they  are 
pretty  bad  schools. 

Besides  less  of  the  old  discrimination.  In 
truth,  a  quite  new  kind  of  discrimination  Is 
also  needed.  Invest  twice  as  much  per  pupil 
in  deprived  neighborhoods.  Discriminate  In 
favor  of  the  sliuns,  then  the  slum  school  will 
become  a  social  lever  and  the  lever  will  pry 
open  the  ghetto  doors  in  the  end. 

It  Is  right  to  ask  for  justice,  but  It  is  also 
necessary  to  ask  for  useful  justice. 

Just  yesterday,  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  Mr.  Alsop  wrote  a  second  article  on 
the  serious  situation  existing  in  New 
York  Cily  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  18. 

He  told  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Public 
School  184  "a  high,  narrow,  bleak  struc- 
ture like  an  Edwardian  jail,  where  1,500 
kids  from  the  most  leprously  rundown 
part  of  Harlem  get  their  primary  school- 
ing." 

I  shall  read  only  the  most  pertinent 
points  Mr.  Alsop  makes,  after  which  I 
shall  insert  his  article  in  the  Record  for 
all  Senators  to  read. 

Referring  to  the  principal  of  Public 
School  184,  a  Mrs.  Kate  Tuchman,  whom 
he  described  as  a  "cheerful,  determined 
self-confident  woman  who  has  been  a 
New  York  City  teacher  for  19  years,"  Mr. 
Alsop  wrote,  quoting  Mrs.  Tuchman: 

"What  you  have  to  understand  If  you're 
going  to  get  anywhere  as  a  teacher  in  this 
sort  of  neghborhood,"  Mrs.  Tuchman  began 
briskly,  "Is  that  these  children  are  different. 
They're  not  different  because  they  are  poorer 
human  raw  material  than  children  In  a  mid- 


dle-class or  suburban  neighborhood.  Most 
certainly  not. 

"They're  different  because  bo  many  of 
them  come  from  homes  that  are  hardly 
homes  at  all — often  without  a  father,  often 
with  a  working  mother,  almost  always  with- 
out a  single  book.  Lots  of  children  first 
come  to  school  barely  knowing  the  simple 
words  to  express  what  they  feel." 

Then  Mrs.  Tuchman  stated  the  theme, 
which  she  and  young  Wright — 

This  refers  to  Bobby  Wright,  a  Negro, 
her  assistant  for  community  affairs — 
then  developed  antiphonally,  as  It  were.  Al- 
most everything  they  said  arose,  in  one  way 
or  another,  from  the  central  problem.  The 
problem  Is  that  in  a  hideously  deprived 
neighborhood,  the  children  are  special  cases, 
simply  because  of  the  environment  which 
noiu-ishes  them— or  rather,  falls  to  nourish 
them. 

Mr.  Alsop  concluded: 

The  schools  of  the  slums  have  a  harder, 
heavier  task  than  the  schools  of  the  middle 
class  neighborhoods  and  if  the  task  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  America's  sliun  schools  need  special 
support,  in  the  form  of  extra  money,  extra 
teachers,  finer  buildings,  larger  playgrounds, 
and  so  on  and  on.  Furthermore,  every  dol- 
lar invested  to  make  these  schools  Into  ef- 
fective social  levers  will  save  $10  later  on. 

I  request  permission  to  insert  Mr.  Al- 
sop's article  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Mar.  18, 

1964] 

The  Real  School  Problem 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

New  York  City. — The  time  was  just  before 
the  second  round  of  the  New  York  City 
school  boycott.  The  place  was  Public  School 
184,  a  high,  narrow,  bleak  structure  like  an 
Edwardian  Jail,  where  1,500  kids  from  the 
most  leprously  rundown  part  of  Harlem  get 
their  primary  schooling. 

Earl  Brown,  deputy  borough  president  of 
Manhattan,  and  one  of  the  few  Negro  leaders 
who  has  openly  criticized  the  school  boycott, 
had  brought  me  to  Public  School  184  "to  see 
how  far  you  can  go  if  you  Just  make  a 
start — even  if  you  have  hardly  anything  to 
begin  with." 

Unlike  too  many  other  of  slima  schools, 
Public  School  184  has  a  cheerful  interior 
that  beUes  its  forbidding  facade.  The  halls 
and  classrooms  are  clean  and  neat — although 
here  and  there  teachers  have  been  forced  to 
use  bright  chUdren's  drawings  to  cover  peel- 
ing paint  and  crumbling  plaster. 

The  children  are  gay  and  well  mannered, 
there  is  no  hint,  here,  of  the  "Blackboard 
Jungle." 

To  be  sure,  this  school,  like  so  many  others, 
has  no  playground  of  its  own,  but  the  kids 
can  use  the  playground  and  even  the  swim- 
ming pool  of  a  private  social  welfare  center 
across  the  street.  And  for  2  whole  years 
Public  School  184  has  even  boasted  its  own 
small  school  library. 

"The  point  is,"  Earl  Brown  told  me,  "that 
the  teachers  here  haven't  given  up.  In  a  lot 
of  schools  in  this  kind  of  neighborhood, 
they  give  up.  They  think  that  If  they  can 
Just  keep  order,  more  or  less,  they  are  doing 
pretty  well.  They  don't  even  try  to  teach. 
They  even  say  so,  right  out  loud.  But  you'll 
soon  see  what  I  mean  about  not  giving  up." 

What  he  meant  indeed  became  clear  when 
we  reached  the  principal's  office.  The  prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  184,  Mrs.  Kate  Tuch- 
man, is  a  cheerful,  determined,  self-confi- 
dent woman  who  has  been  a  New  York  City 
teacher  for  19  years.  She  received  us  with 
her  assistant  for  community  affairs,  Bobby 


Wright,  a  young  Negro  who  was  a  lieuten- 
ant-paratrooper In  Korea  before  he  took  up 
teaching. 

"What  you  have  to  understand  If  you're 
going  to  get  anywhere  as  a  teacher  In  this 
sort  of  neighborhood,"  Mrs.  Tuchman  began 
briskly,  "is  that  these  children  are  different. 
They're  not  different  because  they  are  poorer 
human  raw  material  than  children  In  a 
middle  class  or  suburban  neighborhood. 
Most  certainly  not. 

"They're  different  because  so  many  of 
them  come  from  homes  that  are  hardly 
homes  at  all — often  without  a  father,  often 
with  a  working  mother,  almost  always  with- 
out a  single  book.  Lots  of  children  first 
come  to  school  barely  knowing  the  simple 
words  to  express  what  they  feel." 

Then  Mrs.  Tuchman  stated  the  theme, 
which  toe  and  young  Wright  then  developed 
antiphonally,  as  It  were.  Almost  everything 
they  said  arose,  In  one  way  or  another,  from 
the  central  problem.  The  problem  Is  that 
in  a  hideously  deprived  neighborhood,  the^ 
children  are  special  cases,  simply  because  of 
the  environment  which  noxirishes  them —  \ 
or  rather,  fails  to  novirlsh  them. 

"Take  schoolbooks,"  said  Wright,  "what's 
the  use  of  giving  our  children  books  about 
blond-haired  kids  In  pretty  houses  In  the 
subiirbs  with  trees  and  gardens?  They've 
never  seen  a  house  like  that.  They've  hard- 
ly seen  a  tree.  Only  this  year,  we've  begun 
to  get  books  adapted  to  our  needs." 

The  central  problem  has  a  score  of  as- 
pects. More  men  teachers  are  needed,  for 
Instance,  because  as  Mrs.  Tuchman  put  It, 
"with  so  many  homes  with  no  men  In  them, 
lots  of  our  children  need  men  teachers  In 
order  to  have  a  man  to  relate  to."  Again, 
the  hard  oondltions  of  J\ingle-sl\ma  life  pro- 
duce an  tmduly  high  percentage  of  ner- 
vously disturbed  children,  and  more  special 
schools  are  needed  to  help  these  unlucky 
ones,  whose  presence  is  also  a  hsmdicap  to 
the  healthy  majority. 

Yet  the  Job  can  be  done,  "IX  you  Just  un- 
derstand the  basic  problem,"  as  Mrs.  Tuch- 
man put  It.  The  Job  Is  being  done,  In  fact, 
at  Public  School  184.  There  are  very  few 
substitute  teachers  here.  Internes  come  to 
Public  School  184  from  the  teachers'  col- 
leges, to  learn  the  ways  of,-the  school;  and 
many  of  the  Internes  apply  for  permanent 
appointment. 

"They  like  the  challenge,  once  they  get 
over  their  fear  of  the  neighborhood,"  said 
Mrs.  Tuchman. 

This  challenge,  is  to  prepare  the  children 
to  pry  open  the  door  Into  the  other  America, 
the  affluent  America,  whose  very  culture, 
whose  whole  way  of  life,  Is  absolutely  for- 
eign to  the  culture  of  the  ghetto-slxims. 

But  if  this  challenge  is  to  be  met  In  f;ill, 
more  will  be  needed  than  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  Bobby  Wrights  and  the  Kate 
Tuchmans  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  schools  of  the  slimis  have  a  harder, 
heavier  task  than  the  schools  of  the  middle 
class  neighborhoods  and  if  the  task  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  America's  slum  schools  need  spe- 
cial support.  In  the  form  of  extra  money, 
extra  teachers,  finer  buildings,  larger  play- 
grounds, and  so  on  and  on.  Furthermore, 
every  dollar  Invested  to  make  these  schools 
Into  effective  social  levers  will  save  $10 
later  on. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said — and  much  has  been  made 
in  the  northern  press  of  what  has  been 
said — and  has  been  distorted  complete- 
ly out  of  all  reason — to  the  effect  that 
the  Negro  is  deprived  of  an  education 
in  the  South  and  only  can  acquire  an 
education  by  the  integration  of  all 
schools  in  both  the  North  and  the  South. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  a  fallacy  for 
which  many  who  should  know  better, 
have  fallen,  and  many  who  do  not  know 
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better  have  taken  it  as  the  truth— which 
It  is  not.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  dis- 
prove that  contention— not  with  emo- 
»tion.  not  with  prejudice,  and  not  with 
propaganda,  wliich  is  so  artfully  used  by 
many  advocates  on  the  other  side  of 
this  issue— but  with  the  cold  logic  of 
facts  backed  by  statistics  prepared  by 
three  of  our  most  highly  regarded  gov- 
ernmental institutions— the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  information  which  I  shall  here- 
after present  has  been  prepared  only 
after  long  and  careful  study  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  weeks  by  experts  in  this 
field  who  have  given  as  much  as  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  their  life's  work  in 
the  educational  field— and  who  have 
specialized  in  the  very  area  under  dis- 
cussion today— the  education  of  the 
Negro. 

Contrary  to  what  others  may  state — 
and  to  what  others  may  believe — and  I 
do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  many  of 
the  advocates  of  this  phase  of  the  civil 
rights  issue— the  Negro  student  and  the 
Negro  teacher  in  America  has  far  great- 
er opportunity  for  advancement  and 
recognition  in  the  States  where  segrega- 
tion in  education  has  been  prevailing  for 
so  many  years — than  in  the  State  where 
it  has  not. 

The  1960  census  shows  that  in  the  17 
Southern  States  classed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  as  such,  the  ratio  of  Negro 
teachers,  educators,  and  school  admin- 
istrators to  Negro  population  in  those 
States  was  in  1960.  8.4  per  thousand  pop- 
ulation. Mr.  President,  I  request  permis 
sion  to  insert  the  table  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Table  1. — Ratio  of  Negro  teachers  to  Negro 

population  in  17  selected  Southern  States  > 

Alabama 9- 

Arkansas 7.  fi 

Delaware 6 

Florida 8 

Georgia 8.  fi 

Kentucky B- 

Louisiana 8. 

Maryland 7.  ( 

Mississippi 7.  { 

Missouri 6- 1 

North  Carolina 9- 

Oklahoma 8. 

South    Carolina 9- 

Tennessee 8. 

Texas * 9- 

Virginia .-  8- 

West   Virginia 10. 

Average 8. 

1  Per  1.000  Negro  population. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  th^ 
ratio  for  the  remaining  33  States  in  th^ 
Union  where  integration  of  educational 
institutions  is  required  and  practiced 
was  3.7  teachers  per  thousand  of  Negrp 
population  in  1960. 

That  3.7  per  thousand  outside  thfe 
South  contrasts  with  8.4  teachers  per 
thousand  in  the  Negro  population  in  thait 
part  of  the  country  where  segregate^! 
education  exists. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  table  supplied  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ratio  of  Negro  teachers  to  Negro  population 
by  States  (per  1.000  population),  1960  censTis 


State 


Total 

Negro 

population 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiima 

Iowa 

Kmsas 

Kentucky — 

I>ouisi!ina — -. 

Maine — 

Maryland.- 

Massachusetts 

Mtciiigan 

Minnesota 

Missi.ssippl 

.\Iissoun 

Montana. — 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina — 

North  Dakota„ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virginia - - 

Wa.shington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W  yoming 

District  of  Columbia. . 


Teachers 


980,051 
6.858 
43,585 
388.140 
88a  486 
39, 827 
107,066 
6a  847 
88a  128 
1,12a  999 
4,694 
1,694 
1, 037, 068 
268,358 
24,941 
91,027 
215,402 
1,038,668 
3,396 
518, 257 
111.086 
717,209 
22,313 
915,722 
390,  574 
1,460 
29,648 
13.424 
2,089 
613.663 
17,109 
1, 414, 184 
1,114,970 
899 
784.239 
164,662 
18.225 
850.852 
18.170 
829.337 
1.181 
686,210 
1, 185.  476 
4,172 
543 
814,134 
47,901 
89,393 
74.611 
2,156 
411.612 


9.483 

31 

379 

2,908 

3.240 

195 

340 

408 

7.500 

9,543 

16 


Ratio 


19.7 
4.5 
8.7 
7.5 
3.8 
4.9 
3.2 
6.7 
8.6 
8.5 
3.4 


4.280 

1,259 

44 

424 

1,272 

9,055 

5 

3.929 

304 

2,762 

87 

7.274 

2,395 

18 


«4.2 
4.7 
1.7 
4.7 
5.0 
47 
1.6 
7.6 
2.8 
3.8 
3.9 
7.9 
6.1 
12.3 


79 

2.7 

23 

1.7 

9 

4.3 

2.059 

4.05 

77 

4.5 

3,707 

i6 

11,042 

9.9 

18 

20.1 

2,892 

3.7 

1,274 

8.2 

23 

1.2 

3,234 

3.8 

35 

1.9 

7.699 

9.3 

19 

16.1 

5,084 

8.7 

ia993 

9.3 

16 

3.8 

7,358 

9.0 

122 

2.5 

930 

ia4 

180 

2.5 

4 

1.9 

3,640 

8.6 

I  Per  1,000  Negro  population.  Of  every  1,000  Negroes 
in  Alabama,  9.7  hold  teaching,  instructional,  or  admin- 
istrative  positions  In   public  or  private  schools  and 
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«  Per  1.000  Negro  population.  Of  every  1,000  Negroes 
in  Illinois  4.2  hold  teaching,  instructional,  or  adminis- 
trative positions  in  puUlc  or  private  schools. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  these 
statistics,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  in  qooperation  with  the  Office 
of  Education,  show  quite  conclusively 
that  the  Negro  educator  in  the  States 
where  segregation  in  education  prevails 
has  more  than  twice  the  chance  to  be 
employed  and  advance  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession than  does  the  Negro  educator 
in  the  States  where  integration  prevails. 

I  find  the  highest  ratio  in  those  States 
of  the  Old  South  is  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina— 9.9.  and  the  second  highest  in  Ala- 
bama— 9.7.  I  am  proud  that  the  Siate 
which  I  represent  in  part,  Florida,  has  a 
ratio  of  8.5.  The  lowest!  ratio  in  any 
Southern  State  is  in  Kentucky,  5.9. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Ratios  of  Negro 
teachers  and  educators  tjp  Negro  popu- 
lations— per  thousand  population — are  in 
some  of  the  other  great\  States  of  the 
Nation  where  legal  integmtlon  prevails. 


Take  the  great  State  of  New  York. 
New  York  has  a  total  Negro  population 
of  1,414,184.  It  has  3,707  Negro  teachers 
and  educators.  The  ratio  of  teachers  to 
Negro  population  is — I  regret  to  say — 
only  2.6.  I  also  say  with  regret  that  New 
York's  ratio  is  the  10th  lowest  in  the 
entire  Nation. 

In  connection  with  that.  I  recall  vividly 
the  article  written  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine, 
formerly  the  educational  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  one  of  the  coun- 
try's foremost  authorities  on  education, 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  26,  1957. 

Dr.  Fine's  article  showed  clearly  how 
difficult  it  was  for  a  Negro  to  obtain  a 
teaching  job  in  New  York  City— and  how 
much  out  of  proportion  the  ratio  of 
white  teachers  to  Negro  teachers  was 
in  that  great  metropolis — and  probably 
still  is  today— although  I  do  not  have 
available  statistics  at  the  present  time 
to  show  just  how  much.  I  intend  to 
obtain  the  statistics  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  and  bring  them  into  this  debate  at 
a  later  date. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and,  I  understand,  the  National 
Education  Association  and  many  State 
educational  authorities,  no  longer  pub- 
lish information  which  would  give  ac- 
curate answers  with  respect  to  such  ques- 
tions as : 

First.  How  many  Negro  students  are 
attending  desegregated  colleges,  univer- 
sities, medical  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  throughout  the 
United  States  outside  of  the  South? 
Second.  How  many  Negro  candidates 
who  have  applied  for  admission  to  these 
institutions  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
the  qualifications  to  be  admitted  to 
them? 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  finest  research  or- 
ganizations in  the  country,  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  information  for  me  on 
such  matters  from  either  Government  or 
privately  published  sources.  The  only 
way  I  know  to  possibly  obtain  such  data 
would  be  to  contact  institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  Nation  di- 
rectly—and I  have  been  informed  that 
the  registrars  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
educational  institutions  do  not  maintain 
a  distinction  on  the  basis  of  race,  and  if 
they  had  such  information,  in  all  prob- 
ability they  would  decline  to  give  it  out. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how  much  the 
pressures  brought  to  bear  by  the  NAACP, 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  and 
other  militant  Negro  organizations  has 
had  to  do  with  the  blackout  of  this  kind 
of  information  concerning  Negro  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  been  informed  that  certain 
educators.  Government  officials,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  private  educational  asso- 
ciations have  been  subjected  to  intimi- 
dation by  the  more  aggressive  Negro 
organizations  which  are  causing  such 
great  turmoil  in  the  country  today. 

The  point  made  by  one  such  highly 
credible  individual,  none  of  whom  I 
would  identify,  when   an  inquiry   was 
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made  concerning  certain  information, 
was  "that  the  NAACP  would  not  like  it." 

I  shall  never  forget  one  particular — 
and  to  me,  very  sad — point  Dr.  Fine 
made.  He  reported  that  in  1955,  when 
some  500  southern  Negro  teachers  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  desegregation  fol- 
lowing the  unwise  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1954,  New  York  City 
school  authorities  suggested  that  they 
apply  for  positions  in  New  York  City. 
He  then  reported  that  2  years  later,  in 
1957,  it  appeared  from  his  investigation 
that  not  a  single  one  of  those  discharged 
Negro  teachers  "had  found  his  way  into 
the  New  York  City  public  school  system." 

I,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  knowing 
today  how  many,  or  whether  apy.  of 
those  500  discharged  Negro  teachers  to 
whom  Dr.  Pine  referred  ever  found  their 
way  into  the  New  York  City  school  sys- 
tem or  how  msmy  more  discharged 
Negro  teachers,  if  any.  have  gone  to  New 
York  since  that  time  in  search  of  jobs. 

However,  New  York  was  not  alone  in 
its  difficulties  that  Integration  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  brought  then — as  Dr. 
Fine  reported  in  1957 — and  brings  today. 

In  his  article,  which  I  shall  shortly 
place  in  the  Record,  Dr.  Fine  reported 
upon  the  problems  which  existed  in 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, and  elsewhere,  which  problems,  as 
we  all  know,  continue  to  exist  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  increased  in  their 
intensity  as  almost  every  day's  newspaper 
reports. 

For  instance.  Dr.  Fine's  article  showed 
that  in  1957  there  were  four  all-Negro 
high  schools  in  Cook  County,  of  which 
Chicago  is  the  heart,  along  with  three 
others  whose  student  populations  were 
more  than  90  percent  Negro.  He  stressed 
the  point  that  the  big  problem  the  Cook 
Coimty  School  Board  faced  was  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  placement,  em- 
ployment and  advancement  of  Negro 
teachers.  In  1957 — and  this  is  a  startling 
statistic — of  10,000  teachers  in  the  Great- 
er Chicago  area,  only  100  were  Negroes — 
and  60  of  those  were  in  one  school  dis- 
trict— Robbins.  Bear  in  mind  that  Illi- 
nois State  law  barred  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  but  Dr.  Fine  stated  flatly: 

Many  districts  do  not  hire  Negroes. 

I  do  not  have  available  comparable 
statistics  reflecting  the  situation  that 
exists  in  Chicago  or  the  other  great  cities 
of  the  North.  I  do  not  have  them,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
previously  given — the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  has  looked  into  this  matter  for  me, 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  flgures 
for  me  because,  apparently,  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  North  either  no 
longer  compile  statistics  on  that  basis 
or  if  they  do  they  keep  them  secret. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
not  remember  Dr.  Fine's  devastating,  but 
forthright  and  objective  analysis  of  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  schoolteacher  in  our 
country's  largest  city  and  who,  perhaps, 
would  desire  to  read  it  again  or  make 
further  reference  to  it,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Dr.  Fine's  article  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recori). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   New   York    (N.Y.)    Times,   Aug. 

26,  1957] 

NoBTH  Moves  To  Elii«nati:  Color  Link  in 

Its  Schools 

(By  Benjamin  Fine) 

The  North  has  Its  integration  problems, 
too.  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  outlaw- 
ing separate  but  equal  schools  has  left  Its 
mark  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  During 
the  3  years  since  the  ruling  on  May  17,  1954, 
there  has  been  considerable  agitation  to  end 
segregation  In  States  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line. 

The  problems  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  in  the  South.  Most  of  the  woes  are 
caused  by  the  residential  patterns  In  the 
North,  as  well  as  the  South.  Negroes  usually 
live  In  certain  districts  or  areas  within  a 
community.  As  a  result,  their  children  at- 
tend schools  that  are  predominantly  all 
Negro. 

Of  late,  there  has  been  a  slow  shift  In  pop- 
ulation trends.  Some  Negroes  are  moving 
to  the  suburbs.  Others  are  entering  public 
housing  developments,  on  a  blraclal  basis. 
Schools  are  getting  a  greater  proportion  of 
Negroes,  under  these  circumstances. 

A   SintVET    MADE    HERE 

The  result  has  been  agitation  by  leading 
Negro  groups  to  hasten  integration.  New 
York  City  Is  a  prime  example.  ''She  fight 
over  integration  is  gaining  momenttinj.  Two 
years  ago  the  board  of  education  apbolnted 
a  commission  on  integration  to  surv^  exist- 
ing conditions  and  make  necessary  recom- 
mendations. 

This  last  spring  the  six  subcommlsslons  re- 
ported to  the  board.  Their  recommendations 
covered  such  areas  as  community  relations, 
zoning,  teacher  placement,  and  substandard 
school  facilities.  Two  of  the  reports — those 
dealing  with  zoning  and  with  teacher  assign- 
ments— created    considerable    controversy. 

The  commission  tirged  the  school  board  to 
reevaluate  its  present  policy  on  Integration. 
It  proposed  that  wherever  possible,  existing 
de  facto  segregation  be  modified.  They 
urged  that  experienced  teachers  be  assigned 
to  the  difficult  all-Negro  or  predominantly 
Puerto  Rlcan  schools.  And  they  asked  that 
school  districts  be  modified  on  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  levels  to  permit 
greater  integration  patterns. 

MAJOR    PROBLEMS    FOR    NORTH 

The  integration  commission  is  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  efforts  by  Dr.  William  Jansen, 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  board  of 
education,  in  implementing  the  recommen- 
dations. The  commission  will  meet  with 
Charles  H.  Silver,  board  president,  early  next 
month  to  air  Its  grievances. 

What  are  the  major  problems  facing  the 
Northern  States  on  the  desegregation  issue? 
Legally,  these  States  have  outlawed  segrega- 
tion. The  statute  books  insist  that  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  at- 
tend the  same  schools.  In  practice,  though, 
there  are  often  gaps  between  what  the  law 
says  and  what  actually  takes  place. 

Recently  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  New  York 
State  Conference  of  branches,  presented  a 
memorandum  to  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  New 
York  State  commissioner  of  education,  out- 
lining the  steps  some  commimltles  take  to 
circumvent  the  laws  on  segregation.  The 
association  charged  that  in  some  Instances 
segregation  had  been  preserved  or  extended 
by  these  means: 

The  manner  in  which  school  zone  lines 
have  been  drawn. 

The  selection  of  sites  for  new  schools. 


The  practice  of  permitting  white  children 
In  predominantly  Negro  zones  to  transfer  to 
other  schools. 

The  faUure  or  refusal  to  alter  school  zone 
lines  to  include  white  children  attending 
overcrowded  schools  in  proximity  to  all- 
Negro  or  predominantly  Negro  schools  when 
the  latter  schools  become  underenroUed  be- 
cause of  population  shifts. 

The  practice  of  expanding  schools  in  all- 
Negro  or  predominantly  Negro  areas  to  take 
4are  of  Increased  Negro  populations  in  these 
a^eas  rather  than  alter  school  zone  lines  to 
pfermit^^egro  children  to  attend  other  non- 
csp^^yty  schools. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   TEACHERS 

In  addition  to  the  de  facto  segregation, 
the  charge  Is  frequently  leveled  at  northern 
school  boards  that  they  discriminate  In  the 
emplojrment  of  Negro  teachers.  Some  of  the 
metropolitan  suburban  areas  are  gradually 
appointing  Negro  Instructors.  But  thus  far 
It  Is  done  on  a  token  basis.  A  suburban 
school  system  will  boast  that  it  has  em- 
ployed one  or  two  Negroes  on  its  faculty. 

A  case  is  now  pending  in  the  courts  to 
compel  the  Union  Free  School  District  16, 
Elmont,  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  to  employ  a 
Negro  teacher.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brown  applied 
for  a  teaching  post,  but  when  it  was  learned 
that  she  was  a  Negro,  the  suit  charges,  she 
was  not  employed. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Brown  case, 
it  Is  well  known  that  It  is  not  so  easy  for  a 
Negro  to  get  a  teaching  post  as  a  white 
teacher. 

When  some  500  Southern  Negro  teachers 
lost  their  Jobs  because  of  desegregation, 
school  officials  In  this  city  suggested  that 
they  apply  for  positions  here.  Vacancies 
exist  In  j.unlor  and  senior  high  schools. 

That  was  2  years  ago.  It  now  appears  as 
if  not  a  single  one  of  the  discharged  Negro 
teachers  found  the  way  into  the  New  York 
City  school   system. 

New  York  is  also  plagued  with  law  suits 
QXfix^s  zoning  laws.  Two  are  pending  in 
the  courte,  seeking  to  overthrow  the  district 
lines  that  separate  all-Negro  from  white  or 
mixed  schools.  Here  the  pupils  were  as- 
signed to  schools  in  their  own  district.  But 
the  suit  charges  that  the  pupils  would  be 
forced  to  go  to  Inferior  all-Negro  schools. 
The  parents  say  they  are  ready  to  transport 
their  children  to  schools  out  of  their  dis- 
trict, and  a  mile  or  more  away  from  their 
homes. 

These  suits  are  being  watched  with  great 
Interest  by  school  officials  as  well  as  parents. 
Upon  their  outcome  may  well  depend  the 
speed  with  which  this  city  ends  de  facto 
segregation. 

But  New  York  Is  not  alone  with  Its  woes 
and  Integration  headaches.  Comparable 
problems  exist  In  many  major  cities  of  the 
North. 

In  the  PhUadelphla  school  system,  most 
schools  are  mixed.  Where  they  are  not,  it 
Is  because  of  residential  patterns. 

Where  schools  are  all-white  or  all -Negro, 
the  teachers  and  administrators  also  are 
either  all-white  or  all-Negro.  There  is  some 
agitation  for  faculty  Integration  but  the 
board  of  education  has  rejected  the  request. 
It  points  to  the  peaceful  and  wonderful 
progress  over  the  last  decade.  In  the  public 
schools  where  the  pupUs  are  mixed  the 
teachers  are.  too. 

The  Philadelphia  Teachers  Association,  a 
6.000-member  affiliate  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  recently  elected  its  first 
Negro,  a  woman,  as  Its  president. 

Gov.  George  M.  Leader  reported  on  May 
15  that  a  survey  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  has  showed  that  three  Pennsyl- 
vania school  districts  practiced  limited  seg- 
regation of  Negro  pupils.  The  Governor 
threatened  to  cut  off  State  funds  and  Invoke 
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legal  sanctions  against  the  dlstrlcta  unless 
segregation  was  eliminated.  Governor  Leader 
fixed  October  1  as  the  deadline  for  com- 
pliance. 

In  Chicago  and  Its  surrounding  area,  the 
Integration  question  Is  beginning  to  attract 
attention.  There  are  four  all-Negro  high 
schools  in  Chicago  and  three  others  that  have 
more  than  90  percent  Negroes. 

The  big  problem  the  county  school  system 
faces  Is  the  placing  of  Negro  teachers.  Their 
ntmibers  have  been  Increased  by  migration 
from  the  South. 

Of  10.000  teachers  In  the  county  districts, 
only  100  are  Negroes:  60  of  these  are  In  one 
district— Robblns.  Although  Illinois  law 
bars  discrimination  because  of  race,  many 
districts  do  not  hire  Negroes. 

Elsewhere  in  the  State  all-Negro  schools 
exist  because  of  residential  patterns  and  in 
some  cases  because  of  traditions  and  habits, 
An  example  of  the  latter  is  in  Cairo,  where 
the  Negro  population  Is  fairly  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  the  community  and  children  majf 
choose  their  school.  Although  they  have  th« 
option,  Negro  children  continue  to  attend 
the  schools  Negro  children  have  alwayi 
attended. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  Colored  People  in  Chicago  is  ma^ 
Ing  a  study  to  find  means  to  end  de  fact< 
segregation.  Two  workshop  conferences  or 
the  problem  have  been  held  this  month 

FACINO     THE    PROBLEM 

One  suggestion  Is  that  integration  wouK. 
be  promoted  In  Chicago  by  changing  schoo 
'  districts  to  run  from  east  to  west  instead 
of  from  north  to  south.  Integration  in  higli 
schools  could  be  Increased  If  the  arrange- 
menu  for  feeding  elementary  school  grad- 
uates into  high  schools  were  revised.  It  hai 
been  suggested. 

/  A  bill  that  would  have  required  Chlcag^ 
to  redraw  its  school  district  lines  was  de- 
feated in  the  legislature  at  the  last  session 
Incidentally,  the  rezoning  issue  is  giving  Nei? 
Yort  City  school  officials  their  greatest 
heaoVche. 

The  nonwhlte  population  of  Detroit 
estimated  at  360,000  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2  million.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
northern  cities,  the  most  serious  racial  prob- 
lem stems  from  residential  segregation.  Ajs 
a    consequence.    Detroit    has    many    schoo:  s 
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Total  Negro  population,  1960,  and  total 
dominanlly  Negro  schools  and  colleges 
District  of  Columbia,  1961-62 


iistructional  staff  of  pre- 
selected States  and  the 


tn 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky -- 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Missl'^ippi 

Missouri - - 

North  Carolina 

OUshotna 

South  Carolina. 

Tennessee - 

Texas 

Vlrelnia 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. . 


Negro  popu- 
lation ' 


Total 

Without  District  of  Columbia.. 


1 


080. 
388, 

60. 
880. 
120. 
215. 
038. 
S18. 
915. 
390. 
,114. 
154. 
829. 
586. 
,185, 
814. 

89, 
411, 


051 

140 

847 

128 

990 

402 

668 

257 

722 

574 

970 

662 

337 

210 

476 

134 

393 

,ei2 


•11,604.582 
•11.282.970 


1  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960.    Series  PC(1)D, 
« "Statistical  Summary  of  School  Segregation- De? 
States,"  Southern  Education  Reporting  Service, 
«  Unpublished  data  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
«  Estimated  by  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

•  Ratio  of  Negro  teachers  to  Negro  population  per 

•  Ratio  of  Negro  teachers  to  Negro  population  per 


with  a  great  preponderance  of  Negroes  and 
others  with  great  preponderance  of  whites. 

Although  there  is  concern  about  this  sit- 
uation, there  is  evidence  that  the  board  of 
education  and  citizens  groups  are  facing  up 
to  this  problem.  The  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Relations  reports  increased  moves 
at  various  economic  levels  toward  Integrated 
housing  patterns.  If  continued,  this  trend 
would  mean  more  mixing  in  the  city's 
schools. 

In  general,  the  situation  In  suburban  com- 
munities is  similar  to  that  in  Deti'olt.  How- 
ever, a  few  have  maintained  a  lily-white 
status  through  tacit  residential  restrictions. 

The  Greater  Cleveland  school  boards  are 
confronted  with  many  Integration  problems. 
A  few  Cleveland  schools  in  predominantly 
colored  districts  have  a  100-percent  Negro 
enrollment.  Others  have  from  5  to  70  per- 
cent. 

In  Cleveland's  numerous  suburbs,  segrega- 
tion is  a  matter  of  boundaries.  In  recent 
years  Negroes  have  been  moving  In  large 
numbers  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but 
with  several  minor  exceptions  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  into  the  suburbs. 

Despite  the  setbacks  for  integration  In 
the  North,  one  fact  emerges  clearly:  segre- 
gation is  not  encouraged,  nor  Is  It  the  policy 
of  the  school  boards.  It  is  a  community 
problem,  based  on  the  reluctant  or  even 
cynical  acceptance.  In  some  communities,  of 
Negro  residents.  It  is  basically  a  residential 
pattern,  which  has  concentrated  the  bulk  of 
all  Negroes  within  definite  areas  In  each 
community. 

But  with  this  residential  trend  breaking 
down,  and  with  a  gradual  spreading  of  Ne- 
groes Into  other  districts,  the  question  of 
school  integration  will  assume  growing  pro- 
portion in  the  next  few  years. 

As  New  York  City  has  found,  integration 
will  not  lie  still  much  longer.  The  North,  as 
well  as  the  South,  has  learned  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  May  17,  1954,  has 
left  a  host  of  stlU  to  be  answered  questions 
in  its  wake. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue — with  reference  to  the  ratios 
of  Negro  teachers  to  Negro  population 
in  other  States  where  segregation  in  ed- 
ucation has  not  been  in  effect — the  ratio 
for  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts,  to 


many  the  cradle  of  higher  education, 
especially  those  of  Harvard  descent,  is 
but  two-tenths  percent  higher  than  New 
York's — 2.8  per  thousand,  as  contrasted 
with  the  8.4  per  thousand  in  the  South- 
land. 

California — which  has  the  second  larg- 
est number  of  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  of  all  the  States — and 
those,  indeed,  are  institutions  of  the 
highest  caliber  which  are  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  educating  our  young  peo- 
ple— has  a  ratio  of  but  3.8  per  thousand, 
compared  to  the  8.4  per  thousand  in  the 
Southland. 

To  mention  but  a  few  more — Connec- 
ticut, the  homeland  of  another  great 
American  university,  Yale,  as  well  as 
many  other  fine  colleges — has  a  ratio  of 
3.2  per  thousand.  Ohio,  3.7;  Michigan, 
3.8;  Pennsylvania,  3.8,  also;  Minnesota, 
3.9;  Illinois,  4.2.  In  each  case,  except 
for  Illinois,  the  ratio  is  well  below  half  the 
number  found  in  the  South,  indicatingr 
a  much  greater  opportunity  for  Negroes 
both  for  employment  and  advancement 
in  the  teaching  profession  which  exists  in 
the  South. 

I  single  out  those  I  have  mentioned 
merely  to  portray  as  clearly  as  statistics 
can,  the  situation  which  exists — and  to 
show  how  forced  integration  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system  Is  injuring  both  the 
Negro  teacher's  chance  to  get  a  teach- 
ing position  and  to  advance  in  his  pro- 
fession after  he  obtains  it. 

There  are  two  other  tables  which  bear 
directly  upon  this  problem — to  which  I 
attach  the  greatest  significance,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  which  any  fairminded 
person  who  really  has  his  fellowman's 
interest  at  heart — would  attach  signifi- 
cance and  be  concerned  about.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  tables 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

TherQ  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Total  Negro  population.  1940,  and  total  instructional  staff ^  of 
schools »  and  colleges '  for  Negroes  in  specified  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  1943-44  


Instructional  staff 


Public 
schools  ' 


8.959 

3.262 
705 

8.302 

10.705 
1.400 

10.030 

♦6.000 

7,801 

2.542 

11.719 
1.115 
S.004 
5.589 

11.712 

7.762 

849 

3.514 


Colleges " 


109.970 
106.456 


503 
167 

54 
608 
723 

64 
750 
324 
571 
104 
1.163 

73 
441 
720 
605 

711 

107 
1.114 


Total 


) 


State  or  the  District- of  Columbia 


9.081 
7,967 


9,552 

3,420 

750 

8,010 

11.428 
1.464 

10. 780 
6.324 
8.372 
2.646 

12.8.S2 
1.188 
8.445 
6.3t)0 

12.407 
8.473 
1.046 
4.628 


Alabama 

Arkansas.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri -- 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. . . 


Negro 
{Xipulation 


.*.. 


Total- 


no.  051 
114.423 


983.290 

482.  578 

35.876 

514. 108 

1,084,927 
214.031 
840.303 
301,031 

1. 074. 578 
244.386 
081.208 
168,840 
814, 164 
508,736 
024.301 
661.440 
117.754 
187.266 


Instructional  staff 


Schools 


6.001 
2,654 
253 
3,341 
7.642 
1.412 
4.360 
1.757 
6.400 

L.-ao 

7,410 
1,475 
6.007 
2.080 
6,500 
4.370 
900 
1,343 


Colleges 


Total 


10, 140. 006 


66,553 


432 
121 

45 
184 
361 

50 
245 

85 
173 
128 
406 
101 
281 
205 
304 
401 
120 
341 


4,172 


6.433 
2.775 
208 
2.525 
8.003 
1,471 
4,605 
1,842 
6,672 
1,688 
7,816 
1,576 
6,288 
3,275 
6,084 
4,771 
1,119 
1.584 


70,725 


.,,  tabic  96. 

es  regation  In  Southern  and  Border 

N^hvllle,  Tenn.,  November  1961. 


1  houfsand  Is  10.2. 
I  housand  is  10.1. 


1  Includes;  for  schools,  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals;  for  coUeges,  instructional 
and  administrative  staff. 
'  Public  dav  schools. 
•  All  institutions  of  higher  education. 
«  States  having  separate  educational  systems  for  Negroes. 

Sources:  Second  column-U.S.  Department  of  Commcroe,  Bur^  of  the  Cenras. 
«?tatSical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1947.  p.  20.  Third  column— U.S.  Federal 
S^^UyAgencruS  Office  of  Education.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  In  the 
uSSl  St^tS?m2^,  ch.  II.  Statistics  of  State  School  Sys^^"?^- 19^^^^  P^^-^  J**^'^ 
column-Unpublished  date  obtelned  from  the  Research  and  Statistical  Service,  U.o. 
Office  of  Education. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  these 
tables — prepared  for  me  by  the  OfiBce 
of  Education,  show,  according  to  the 
1960  census,  that  the  Negro  population 
in  17  Southern  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  has  increased  from  10,149,- 
005  In  1940  to  11,694,582  in  1960— an  in- 
creaie  of  1,545,577,  or  15  percent. 

But — and  this  is  the  significant  point, 
Mr.  President — the  number  of  Negro 
teachers  who  are  teaching  in  predomi- 
nantly Negro  institutions  in  those  17 
States  where  segregation  of  educational 
institutions  has  been  the  custom,  and 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  includes  in  its 
tabulation,  the  number  of  teachers  in 
those  States  has  increased  from  70,725 
In  1943-44,  the  year  for  which  the  teach- 
ing data  was  first  compiled — to  118,906 
for  the  latest  year  for  which  the  data 
was  compiled,  1961-62.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  an  increase  of  68  percent,  as 
compared  with  the  15  percent  increase 
in  population. 

The  first  table  was  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Office  of  Education  in  1948.  It 
was  first  inserted  by  me  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  13.  of  that 
year. 

The  second  table  was  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Office  of  Education  just  a  few 
days  ago,  on  March  6.  It  is  identical 
to  the  first — the  same  States,  and  the 
same  categories  of  institutions  and  in- 
structional staffs. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  included  in  the  geographical 
category  in  these  lists  of  Southern  States 
where  the  great  increase  in  Negro  teach- 
ers in  relation  to  Negro  population  has 
occurred  during  the  last  20  years — and 
during  which  time  the  Supreme  Court 
made  its  fateful  decision  which  forced 
integration  down  the  throats  of  those 
very  States  where  the  Negro  teacher  has 
benefited  most. 

As  the  Office  of  Education  compiles 
statistics  on  instructional  staffs  on  a 
slightly  different  basis  than  does  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  as  will  appear  from 
the  lists  I  have  already  placed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  on  a  different  geo- 
graphical basis,  its  ratio  of  Negro  teach- 
ers to  Negro  population  for  the  17  South- 
em  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census — 10.2  for  1961-62,  for  every 
1,000  of  Negro  population. 

Its  report  for  the  same  group  of  South- 
em  States  in  1948  showed  a  ratio  of  7 
per  1,000  population,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

For  the  31  other  States  in  the  Union 
at  that  time,  the  1948  report  showed  a 
ratio  of  Negro  teachers  to  Negro  popula- 
tion of  1  teacher  per  1,000  population. 

As  stated  earlier  in  my  remarks,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shows  a  1960  ratio 
for  the  other  33  States  in  the  Union  to- 
day, of  3.7  per  1,000  population. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  seek  clarifica- 
tion. I  may  have  misunderstood  the 
Senator  from  Florida;  but  did  I  correctly 
understand   him   to    say   that   in   the 


States— other  than  those  in  the  South — 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  referring,  the  ratio  of  Negro 
teachers  to  the  population  is  only  ap- 
proximately 1  per  1,000? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  That  was  based  on 
the  1940  census,  £is  shown  by  the  1948 
report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  was  the 
ratio  in  the  Southern  States? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Seven  per  thousand, 
or  seven  times  greater,  at  that  time.  To- 
day it  is  more  than  twice  the  number 
in  the  North.  In  both  areas,  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  teachers  has  increased,  al- 
though, as  to  the  actual  numbers,  it  has 
increased  more  greatly  in  the  South.  As 
to  the  ratio,  it  has  increased  more  greatly 
in  the  North.  But  still  .the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  other  than  the  South,  has  a  good 
deal  less  than  half  the  opportunities  for 
Negro  teachers  to  be  employed  and  to 
gain  advancement — as  shown  by  the 
tables  I  have  introduced  in  the  Record, 
prepared  either  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  the  statis- 
tics the  Senator  from  Florida  is  citing 
be  indicative  of  the  fact  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection  of  schoolteachers 
in  the  South  and  the  selection  of  school- 
teachers in  areas  other  than  the  South, 
there  has  obviously  been  greater  dis- 
crimination in  the  North  against  those 
among  the  Negro  race  in  the  teaching 
profession  than  there  hsis  been  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  has  either  been 
greater  deliberate  discrimination,  or  less 
opportunity  has  been  afforded — which- 
ever reason  the  Senator  wishes  to  state. 
This  situation  has  shown  a  greater  un- 
willingness in  the  other  States  to  allow 
Negro  teachers  to  be  employed — less  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  them  than 
those  which  have  existed  over  a  period  of 
many  years  in  the  Southland. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  cannot  we 
accept  both  reasons,  instead  of  singling 
out  only  one,  and  let  those  who  are  able 
to  do  so,  and  who  have  some  ability,  I 
believe,  make  an  explanation  as  to  why 
such  conditions  obtain,  and  point  out 
which  is  the  real  cause  or  justification 
for  them? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  a  fair  sug- 
gestion, and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  them  point  it  out.  But  I  must  say 
that  the  most  distinguished  Negro  edu- 
cator I  have  ever  known,  and  whom  I 
shall  quote  a  little  later,  has  said  to  me, 
personally,  several  times,  that  complete 
integration  and  desegregation  of  the 
public  school  system  at  all  levels  would 
be  the  greatest  disservice  which  could 
ever  be  done  to  Negro  people  who  wish  to 
teach  and  who  have  qualified  themselves 
to  teach. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  those  in  other  States  carmot 
correct  that  condition  without  the  en- 
actment of  this  so-called  civil  rights 
bill?  In  order  for  them  to  have  author- 
ity to  do  so,  is  it  necessary  that  this  bill 
be  enacted? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  as  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Arkanssis  has 
jisked  indicates,  they  already  have  au- 
thority to  correct  that  situation;  and  if 
they  want  to  show  an  equally  fair  atti- 
tude and  if  they  wish  to  provide  an 
equally  great  opportunity  for  the  Negro 
educators,  there  is  the  place  where  they 
can  begin  to  do  so.  The  article  by  Dr. 
Fine,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record, 
made  it  clear  that  in  the  border  States, 
which  were  the  first  to  be  affected  by  the 
1954  decision,  there  had  been  a  sizable 
displacement  of  Negro  teachers,  because 
even  in  those  States  the  school  officials 
and  the  boards  of  education  are  com- 
posed of  white  persons  who  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  white  peo- 
ple; and  the  Negro  teachers  were  the 
first  to  be  affected  by  that  decision.  But 
when  those  teachers  came  to  New  York, 
by  invitation  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education,  to  obtain  employment,  af- 
ter 2  years — so  Dr.  Pine  says,  I  am  quot- 
ing him — not  one  of  them  had  been  given 
employment  in  the  New  York  public 
school  system. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  It  is  significant  that 
those  who  are  insisting  upon  the  passage 
of  this  bill  should  be  at  least — ^if  they 
come  in  good  faith — measure  up  to  the 
same  level  of  achievement  that  we  in  the 
South  have  been  measuring  up  to  in  this 
area,  before  they  insist  that  we  are  the 
ones  who  are  discriminating  against  and 
oppressing  the  Negro  race.  First  they 
should  come  with  clean  hands  and 
should  show  their  own  good  faith,  by 
exercising  the  authority  and  powers  they 
now  have  to  correct  this  condition  in 
their  own  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  I  agree 
completely  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

However,  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  others 
what  they  should  do.  I  hope  their  fair- 
ness will  be  such  that  they  will  realize 
the  complete  inadequacy  of  their  own 
showing,  as  compared  with  the  showing 
which  has  been  made  in  the  South,  and 
that,  being  fairminded,  they  will  address 
themselves  to  the  provision  of  increased 
opportunities  within  their  own  areas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  shield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  trsring  to 
tell  anyone  else  what  to  do;  but  I  point 
out  that  those  who  seek  the  passage  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  are  at- 
tempting to  tell  us  what  to  do.  have  not 
measured  up  to  their  own  responsibility 
to  reach  the  same  level  of  accomplish- 
ment and  achievement  that  we  have 
reached,  even  though  they  have  the  au- 
thority and  the  power  to  dSi^so  if  they 
wish  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  that 
correct.  The  law  of  those  States  i 
quires  integration.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Negro  teachers  have  not  had  op- 
portunities to  gain  employment  in  those 
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states.  There  is  no  question  about  thai 
point.  Those  are  the  finest  statistics 
that  are  available.  An  inflnitesimallj 
smaller  opportunity  for  employment  a* 
well  as  for  advancement  exists — and  f 
shall  deal  with  the  question  of  advance- 
ment in  a  moment — in  the  rest  of  th 
Nation  outside  of  the  South.  I  tha 
the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  wi 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  gladly  yield  to 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsi 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  ini- 
f  orm  the  Senate  the  proportion  of  Negri) 
teachers  to  white  teachers  who  are  teachf- 
Ing  in  desegregated  white  public  schools 
in  any  of  the  Southern  States? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  segregated  whit  s 
public  schools  have  white  teachers  ex- 
clusively. The  segregated  Negro  schools 
have  Negro  teachers  exclusively.  j 

The  point  I  make  is  that  under  that 
system  there  is  much  greater  invitatioh 
to  service;  there  is  much  greater  oppoit- 
tunity  for  employment;  there  is  much 
greater  opportunity  for  advancement; 
and  there  is  much  greater  opportunity  tjo 
gain  eminence  in  their  profession  giveh 
to  Negroes  who  have  trained  themselvds 
for  a  life's  vocation  in  the  field  of  edii- 
cation.  ^j^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  true  that  whjt 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  the  way  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  f(^r 
teachers  is  to  have  a  segregated  systen|i. 
so  that  if  it  is  found  that  any  group^- 
whether  the  group  consists  of  Italiane. 
Poles,  or  any  other  nationality — is  n^t 
represented  in  the  teaching  profession 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the 
population,  that  group  should  be  seg- 
regated and  told  that  only  people  6f 
ythat  race  or  a  certain  particular  Ideiji- 
tity  would  be  allowed  to  teach  pupfls 
who  were  of  the  same  race  and  of  the 
same  identity?  i 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  that  argument 
would  not  follow  at  all.  because  generajl- 
ly  the  people  in  the  groups  which  tte 
Senator  has  mentioned  are  members  bf 
the  Caucasian  race.  They  are  f ound  4n 
all  the  white  schools  both  in  the  Sou^h 
and  elsewhere.  , 

The  point  applies  to  Negroes.  Dr.  Cb- 
nant  has  made  very  clear  in  his  book  thiat 
the  real  problem  in  the  North  is  with 
the  Negro  who  lives  in  the  sliuns  and  tpe 
great  concentrated  residential  areas,  i 

I  am  seeking  solely  to  show  that  the 
Negroes  in  the  North  have  not  founq  a 
door   open   to    them   when   they   have 
trained  themselves  for  years  to  be  edu- 
cators.   They  have  not  found  that  door 
open  to  them  in  the  so-called  integrated 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  Nonh 
either.    As  I  shall  show  later,  when  they 
have  been  applicants  for  training  in  the 
learned  professions — such  as  medicine  or 
dentistry— most  of  them  have  had  to 
come   either   to  Howard  University   in 
Washington,  which  now  claims  to  be  In- 
tegrated— we  all  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is  there — or  to  Meharry  in  Nashvi^e, 
Tenn.    The  last  figures  that  I  saw  indi- 
cate that  practically  90  percent  of  the 
doctors  and  dentists  of  the  Negro  rfice 
serving  in  our  country  were  graduates  of 
one  or  the  other  of  those  two  institutions. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  agree  that  the 
Negroes  should  be  given  more  oppor- 


tunity everywhere.  But  the  sad  and 
pathetic  fact  is  that  the  Negroes  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  training  in  the  North  that  in 
many  cases  would  give  them  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  to  teach  in  integrated 
schools.  In  the  South,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  teach  in  the  white  schools. 
Their  only  opportunity  to  teach  is  in  the 
Negro  segregated  schools.  So  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  teachers  in  the 
Negro  schools  in  the  South  have  not 
really  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
kind  of  qualifications  which  would  en- 
able the  pupils  to  get  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation and  training  which,  as  American 
citizens,  they  deserve  to  have  and  should 
have  if  they  are  to  have  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  asked  that  question,  because 
it  is  founded  upon  a  predicate  which 
I  have  been  insisting  upon;  namely,  that 
the  opportunities  for  education  under 
the  integrated  system  have  proved  to  be 
not  so  good  insofar  as  Negro  children 
are  concerned.  The  Senator  in  his  ques- 
tions has  twice  admitted  that  fact.  That 
is  the  point  upon  which  he  predicates 
his  position. 

Mr.  President,  in  Florida — and  I  can 
speak  now  only  for  my  own  State,  al- 
though I  believe  the  situation  obtains 
generally— the  Negro  and  white  teachers 
must  stand  exactly  the  same  examina- 
tions.   Certification  gives  them  certain 
standards,    depending    upon    how    they 
pass   the  examination,   and   also  what 
their  educational  background  and  ex- 
perience have  been.     Teachers   in   the 
State  of  Florida  are  paid  exactly  the 
same,  whether  they  are  white  or  black. 
Their  pay  depends  entirely  upon  their 
status.    It  depends  upon  where  they  are 
certified,  their  stature  as  educators,  and 
what  college  or  university  training  they 
have  had.    No  other  distinction  under 
our  law  is  permitted.    The  only  distinc- 
tion that  is  made— and  I  believe  it  is  a 
salutary   one— applies   to   Negroes  who 
wish  to  serve  their  own  race.    Inciden- 
tally, Negro  teachers  are  very  highly  re- 
garded by  their  own  race.    They  are  re- 
garded almost  as  missionaries  to  their 
own  people.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
teachers  in  Negro  schools  in  the  South 
generally  are  more  highly  regarded  by 
their  own  people  than  white  teachers  are 
regarded  by  members  of  the  white  race. 
Of  course,  they  like  to  teach  in  their  own 
group.    Many  of  them  are  as  dedicated 
as  missionaries  in  foreign  fields.    They 
are  trying  to  raise  the  standards  of  their 
own  people,  and  they  regard  themselves 
as  dedicated  people.    My  hat  is  off  to 
them  because   they   have   shown   that 
quality.    But  so  far  as  their  rate  of  pay 
is  concerned,  it  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  white  teachers,  depending  upon  their 
status,  their  certification,  and  their  edu- 
cation and  experience. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  another 
question  or  two  about  his  reference  to  the 
book  by  Dr.  Conant. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  read  the  book? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  It  is 
an  excellent  book.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
books  of  recent  years. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
is  not  true  that  when  President  Conant, 
and  also  Mr.  Alsop,  took  a  position  on 
the  assignment  of  students  to  various 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance, they  were  taking  a  position 
which  was  completely  in  accordance 
with  the  bill.  The  last  2  lines  on  page 
13  and  the  first  2  Lines  on  page  14  of  the 
bill  specifically  state: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance. 
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That  statement  is  four-square  with  the 
implications  of  the  whole  argument,  as 
I  xmderstand.  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  given  from  both  Mr. 
Alsop  and  Mr.  Conant.  They  indicated 
that  the  transfer  of  students  around 
within  a  city  by  bus  so  that  some  of  the 
de  facto  segregation  could  be  overcome, 
would  not  solve  the  problem.  The  bill 
not  only  does  not  attempt  to  do  so,  it 
explicitly  defines  desegregation  to  ex- 
clude that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  report  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  will  find  that  at  one  or 
more  places  it  is  stated  that  the  very 
use  of  the  word  "discrimination"  is  in- 
terpreted by  many  to  mean  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about^— the  removing 
of  imbalance.  Those  words  were  stricken 
from  the  administration's  bill,  and  the 
provision  which  the  Senator  has  read 
was  put  in  the  bill.  It  did  not  satisfy 
Members  of  the  House  that  imbalance 
was  removed  from  the  coverage  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  the  language  is  clear? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  language  seems 
reasonably  clear.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  felt 
that  the  courts  are  interpreting  the 
question  of  discrimination  in  a  certain 
way.  If  the  Senator  has  read  the  de- 
bates that  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  read 
the  report,  he  knows  that  the  very  use 
of  the  word  "discrimination"  and  the 
understanding  of  what  that  word  implies 
are  broad  enough  to  include  the  question 
of  imbalance  and  the  question  of  en- 
forced redrafting  of  district  lines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  heart  of  the  Conant  book  was 
the  point  that  what  the  Negro  student 
needs  more  than  anything  else  Is  moti- 
vation based  on  the  pride  of  really  be- 
longing. There  is  a  lack  of  motivation 
in  the  home.  There  is  lack  of  motivation 
in  the  entire  society.  There  is  lack  of 
motivation  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  certainly  a 
very  important  point  made  by  Mr.  Co- 
nant. But.  as  I  read  his  book— and  I 
read  it  several  times — the  main  point 
that  he  makes  is  that  the  people  in  the 
great  cities — and.  as  I  have  studied  the 
question,  it  has  happened  only  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  North,  though  I  am 
not  pretending  to  say  that  we  may  not 
find  the  same  situation  in  some  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  South— the  schools  in 
the  slum  areas,  many  of  which  were 
wholly  Negro,  or  most  of  which  were 


predominantly  Negro,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently well  supported.  He  said  that 
they  needed  new  buildings,  new  equip- 
ment, and  new  teachers.  They  did  not 
need  to  be  under  a  system  imder  which 
the  teachers  tried  to  graduate  from  the 
slum  schools  as  quickly  as  they  could  to 
get  into  richer  districts  where  they  could 
be  paid  more  and  living  conditions  were 
better. 

The  Senator  cannot  read  the  book 
without  recognizing  that  the  point  which 
the  Senator  makes  and  which  Dr.  Conant 
makes  is  well  taken.  Bettter  motivation 
of  Negro  youngsters  is  desirable;  not 
only  for  Negroes,  but  for  white  people 
living  in  a  modest  status  which  requires 
them  to  live  in  slums.  Also  those  schools 
should  be  more  generously  supported. 
Mr.  Alsop,  in  his  coliunn.  said  they  must 
be  more  generously  supE>orted. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  something  that  can  be  done  by 
people  who  are  perhaps  looking  away 
off  yonder  and  not  seeing  what  is  hap- 
pening in  their  own  areas.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  suggest  that  the 
States  of  Connecticut  or  New  York  or 
Illinois,  for  example,  could  not  do  more 
for  their  schools  in  slum  districts  if 
they  cared  to  do  so.  The  point  has  been 
made  that  it  has  not  been  done.  That  is 
the  main  point  in  Dr.  Conant's  book, 
and  in  Mr.  Alsop's  two  columns,  which 
I  have  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  fa- 
miliar with  the  name  of  Dr.  Shepard,  the 
famous  Missouri  school  superintendent? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  a  St.  Louis  school 
district  which  was  overwhelmingly  Ne- 
gro under  his  jurisdiction  between  1957 
and  1963  Dr.  Shepard  instituted  reforms 
in  which  he  brought  about  the  opportu- 
nity for  Negro  parents  and  Negro  stu- 
dents to  get  a  feeling  that  they  belonged 
to  society,  that  what  they  did  really 
mattered,  that  they  could  have  economic 
hope,  that  they  had  a  future,  and  to 
get  a  feeling  that  if  the  students  studied 
hard  at  home,  plarmed  their  time,  were 
conscientious  in  their  schoolwork,  they 
would  advance. 

The  showing  in  that  particular  school 
district  was  almost  magical.  Whereas  in 
1957,  the  statistics  showed  the  school  dis- 
trict was  far  below  average,  as  shown  by 
the  Iowa  tests,  by  1963  the  results 
showed  remarkable  Improvement  all 
along  the  line,  pulling  the  schools  in  this 
district  up  to  a  level  comparing  very  fa- 
vorably with  students  throughout 
America. 

This  showing  was  based  on  a  solid 
motivation  developed  in  parents  and 
teachers  and  students.  It  took  tough, 
painful,  hard  work,  but  excellent  results 
were  shown  when  Negroes  were  moti- 
vated to  the  point  where  they  felt  they 
had  a  place  in  society,  and  when  they 
knew  they  could  move  into  the  whole 
society  of  America,  and  belong  to  Amer- 
ica as  a  part  of  the  whole  society. 

One  part  of  this  wonderful  Shepard 
story  Is  that  adult  Negroes  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  life  as  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  came  into  the  schools  to 
speak  with  the  students  and  parents 
there.  Once  the  students  and  parents 
had  the  understanding  and  belief  that 


with  hard  work  that  they  could  suc- 
ceed, they  were  able  to  move  ahead. 
This  was  a  school  district  that  has  been 
legally  desegregated.  What  helps  a  great 
deal  in  such  a  situation  is  when  the 
community  gets  behind  it.  when  there  is 
a  feeling  by  a  student  that  he  is  of  some 
value,  that  he  does  not  have  to  go  to 
schools  where  there  are  only  Negro 
teachers,  when  a  student  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  that  he  himself  is  a 
part  of  the  human  race,  that  he  is  a 
part  of  all  the  American  citizens. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  motivation  in 
helping  to  give  these  people  the  kind  of 
drive  and  determination  needed  to  move 
ahead. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  part  of  the 
thrust  of  title  IV  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Why  is  it  not  a  very  modest,  simple 
procedure  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
districts  that  want  to  desegregate,  to  help 
provide  an  additional  motivation  on  the 
part  of  both  teachers  and  students? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  two  fatal 
defects  in  this  title  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  concerned.  The  first  is 
the  open-end  appropriation  provision. 
The  bill,  if  passed,  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  countless  billions  of 
dollars  with  no  limitation  whatsoever  so 
far  as  I  know.    That  is  one  objection. 

The  second  objection  is  to  giving  the 
Attorney  General  the  right  to  file  in- 
junctions In  this  area,  which  Is  so  close 
to  the  home  and  to  the  parents  and  the 
whole  community,  upon  his  own  finding 
that  there  exists  a  case  in  which  he 
should  do  it,  upon  his  finding  that  the 
complainants  themselves  might  be  prej- 
udiced— that  is  one  of  the  grounds — if 
they  brought  the  suit  themselves. 

There  Is  a  separate  provision  that  there 
shall  be  no  review  by  any  court  of  that 
decision.   I  object  to  that. 

There  is  a  further  provision  that  crimi- 
nal contempt  proceedings  would  lie,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  jury  trial.  I 
object  to  that. 

The  Senator  will  not  find  that  specific 
language  in  the  provision,  but  he  will 
find  ample  reference  to  the  use  of  in- 
junction, and  he  will  find  the  basis  for 
the  use  of  Injimctlon  In  this  field  upon 
the  sole  finding  of  the  Attorney  General. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  use  of  injimctlon,  and  the  use 
of  criminal  contempt  proceedings,  with- 
out jury  trial,  the  accused  person  to  be 
tried  by  the  very  person  who  has  sought 
to  hold  the  accused  in  criminal  contempt. 

I  do  not  approve  this  particular  title 
for  those  reasons. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  title  I  could 
approve,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  districts  that  might 
want  to  better  their  conditions.  I  would 
want  to  see  that  provision  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  most 
heartening.  That  Is  the  main  thrust  of 
the  title. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  a  very  minor 
part  of  the  title.  If  the  Senator  would 
reduce  it  to  the  point  where  it  meant 
only  that  the  Senator  from  Florida,  as 
the  one  who  is  handling  that  title  on  this 
side  of  the  question,  would  have  nothing 
further  to  say  about  the  title.  But  this 
provision  is  all -pervading.    It  covers  the 


whole    front    of    the    schools    of    the 
South 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  reference  to 
section  407,  with  respect  to  suits  to  be 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  typical  Negro  family 
does  not  have  the  $20,000  or  $30,000  it 
takes  to  bring  a  lawsuit;  that  unless 
language  is  provided  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  suit  when  he  receives 
information,  the  provision  will  not 
amount  to  anything?  When  it  is  said 
that  impoverished  families  can  bring  a 
lawsuit,  what  does  it  mean?  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  families 
affected  have  limited  means  and  money, 
many  are  actually  poverty  stricken,  and 
they  could  not  dream  of  bringing  a  suit; 
whereas  the  Attorney  General  has  the 
means  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has  not 
read  it  all.  If  he  will  read  the  words  that 
go  beyond  the  point  he  has  referred  to. 
he  will  see  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  bring  a  suit  on  his  own 
finding  that  complainants  might  be  in- 
jured economically  or  otherwise  if  they 
brought  the  suit. 

I  carmot  agree  that  the  Negro  people 
of  the  United  States  have  shown  no 
capacity  to  bring  s\ilts,  because  they 
have  brought  suits  right  and  left,  on 
every  hand;  and  they  are  pending  in 
various  courts. 

I  am  still  saying  that  the  objections 
I  have  in  mind  are  the  2  major  ones 
I  have  stated.  So  long  as  those  provi- 
sions are  in  the  title,  I  shall  object  to  It. 
So  long  as  the  title  exists  in  its  present 
form.  I  must  oppose  it  as  vigorously  as 
I  know  how. 

Senators  who  have  said  that  Negroes 
have  no  pride  or  motivation  and  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  do  not  understand 
the  situation.  I  was  present  last  Satur- 
day at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  at  the  armual 
pageant  where  old  King  Neptvme  is  sup- 
posed to  come  up  out  of  the  water  and, 
with  his  train,  parade  through  the 
streets.  I  was  one  of  the  people  In  the 
train.  Two  of  the  finest  performances 
I  saw  were  by  2  Negro  bands,  one  from 
the  high  school  at  Sarasota  and  the 
other  from  the  high  school  at  Palmetto, 
Fla.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida  ever 
saw  a  look  of  pride  and  joy  on  young- 
sters' faces,  and  a  willingness  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  as  American  citizens, 
it  was  shown  by  those  some  200  Negro 
youngsters  who  were  in  the  bands  and 
their  majorettes.  I  did  not  see  any  lack 
of  It  in  the  strutting  anywhere.  The 
Senator  does  not  know  what  the  sit- 
uation Is  In  the  South. 

I  wish  to  go  a  little  further.  The 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
University  at  Tallahasse,  Fla.,  has  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  3,000  Negroes,  and 
not  a  single  white.  The  staff  is  com- 
pletely Negro,  from  its  president  on  down. 
It  has  a  great  hospital  to  which  Negroes 
from  all  over  the  State  go  when  they 
have  something  seriously  wrong  with 
them.  The  school  has  engendered  such 
respect  from  the  Negro  people  In  my 
State,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Negro  in  Florida,  no  matter  how  much  of 
an  agitator  he  may  be  in  this  field,  who 
would  wish  to  give  it  up.  They  have  won 
the  football  championship  time  after 
time  after  time  among  the  Negro  schools 
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In  the  Nation.  They  have  a  coach  named 
Jake  Gaither  who  has  won  the  title  of 
"outstanding  coach"  several  times  among 
the  small  colleges  of  the  Nation.  They 
have  developed  very  fine  people  who  have 
reflected  credit  upon  themselves  and  the 
State  of  Florida. 

For  example,  Althea  Gibson  came 
down  from  New  York  to  Florida  to  be 
trained,  among  other  things,  to  eventu- 
ally become  the  greatest  tennis  player 
in  the  world.  Willie  Galimore,  who  plays 
for  the  Chicago  Bears,  a  few  miles  from 
where  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  lives,  received  his  training  in 
Florida  Other  Negroes  on  professional 
football  teams  have  attained  a  high  levej 
of  excellence.  Bob  Hayes,  who  won  aU 
the  dash  races  in  the  recent  invasion  oj 
Eiu-ope  by  our  own  carefully  selected 
American  track  team,  and  only  the  othei* 
day  broke  the  world  record  in  Madisonj 
Square  Garden  for  the  60-yard  dash  lil 
an  indoor  affair,  is  likewise  a  product  o^ 
that  institution.  1 

They  have  the  finest  band  one  couiq 
possibly  imagine,  a  band  which  is  in  de 
manded  everywhere  to  take  part  in  Flor 
Ida  State  fairs  and  also  fairs  outside  th^ 
State.  They  engage  in  a  football  game 
each  year  in  Miami,  which  is  roughly  500 
miles  from  there.  I  believe  it  is  called 
the  Orange  Blossom  Game.  They  play 
the  best  Negro  teams  in  the  NationL 
Negroes  have  made  the  finest  record  foj 
themselves,  and  the  high  standard  i^ 
gratifying  to  them.  People  from  many 
States  come  there  not  only  to  see  a  footr 
ball  game,  but  to  see  the  great  band 
perform.  The  Negroes  are  proud  of  theij 
school  and  of  themselves,  and  of  thfe 
fact  that  they  have  an  opportunity  t^ 
show  what  their  race  can  do.  , 

If  anyone  believes  Negroes  do  not  tak0 
pride  in  their  race,  he  does  not  know  th 

Zora  Neale  Hurston,  who  wrote  a  bes 
seUer  not  long  ago.  made  It  clear  th 
her  own  father  had  never  been  fully 
accepted  by  her  mother's  family.  wW) 
were  full  blooded  Negroes,  because  We 
was  a  mulatto.  They  were  proud  of  their 
race.  Zora  Neale  Hurston  I  happen  to 
know  rather  well,  because  one  of  her  be^t 
books  is  dedicated  to  my  own  wife,  and 
my  wife  is  proud  of  that.    And  so  am  %. 

So.  I  hope  no  one  believes  that  the 
Negro  people,  particularly  in  the  South- 
land, do  not  take  pride  in  their  race,  qo 
not  wish  to  preserve  their  race  pure.  an(d 
do  not  wish  to  be  given  the  opportunltiy 
to  show  what  they  can  do. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Florida  during 
World  War  II,  a  group  of  about  30  of  the 
most  distinguished  Negro  citizens  of  my 
State  came  to  visit  me  to  ask  that  they 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  separate  civil  de- 
fense activities  in  the  cities  where  there 
were  large  Negro  populations,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  showing  what  they  coujd 
do  through  their  own  race  and  through 
their  own  efforts.  They  made  a  fije 
record,  which  I  commended  repeatedly, 
and  which  all  the  good  citizens  in  otir 
State  commended. 

They  turned  out  auJtiliary  police  aild 
firemen  so  that  on  weekend  vacations 
when  some  of  the  many  thotjsiinds  of 
Negro  troops  that  were  being  trained  in 
Florida  would  go  to  the  cities,  th^se 
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auxiliary  police  serving  without  com- 
pensation, supplemented  the  regular  po- 
lice, who  were  Negroes,  and  helped  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  those  who  were 
enforcing  the  law.  The  auxiliary  fire- 
men also  helped  the  police  patrol  the 
beaches.  Every  foot  of  the  beach  needed 
to  be  patrolled,  because  enemy  subma- 
rines were  just  offshore.  The  Senator 
will  perhaps  remember  that  subversives 
were  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
Some  of  those  subversives.  I  believe,  were 
caught  later  in  various  places — the  last 
one  in  Washington.  The  Negroes  played 
their  part  in  that  operation.  They  asked 
to  be  able  to  do  it  alone  and  independ- 
ently so  that  they  could  show  that  they 
were  good  Americans. 

So  anyone  who  believes  that  they  do 
not  have  motivation  must  live  in  a  part 
of  the  country  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar,  because  in  my  State  they  do 
have  motivation.  They  are  proud  of 
their  race  and  proud  of  the  record  their 
race  is  making.  And  I  am  proud  of  the 
record  they  are  making  in  my  State. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  while  I  agree 
with  that  motivation,  the  sense  of  being 
wanted,  the  sense  of  being  proud  of  one's 
status    is    a    necessary    ingredient — for 
whites,  for  Negroes,  or  for  anybody  else. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  dlstingoiished 
Senator  from  Florida.     First.  I  do  not 
wish  to  question  the  statements  he  has 
made  about  the  quality  of  Negro  schools 
In  the  South.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
schools  in  every  State,  but  I  would  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,    who    has    been    Governor    of 
Florida,  about  the  quality  and  the  condi- 
tion of  Negro  schools  m  Florida. 

From  my  observation  in  my  own  State 
of  Kentucky,  we  have  many  Negro 
schools,  or  did  have,  which  maintained 
in  the  quality  of  their  facilities  and 
plants  conditions  equal  to  those  afforded 
white  students.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  Negro  teachers  compare  favor- 
ably in  their  dedication  and  ability  to 
white  teachers. 

On  one  occasion,  3  or  4  years  ago  I 
spoke  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  The  mayor  of 
that  city  was  Mayor  Van  Tassel.  I  was 
Interested  In  his  name,  and  when  I  ques- 
tioned him,  he  told  me  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Van  Tassels  from  the  Hudson 
River,  but  he  had  decided  to  settle  in 
Alabama.  He  was  a  very  able  and  fine 
gentleman — with  a  good  southern  accent. 
He  showed  me  the  Negro  schools  in 
Tuscaloosa.  In  some  cases  they  were 
superior,  in  their  plants  and  faciliUes. 
to  those  existing  in  white  schools. 

But,  assuming  the  Senators  premise 
to  be  correct  this  is  my  question:  Is  it 
not  correct  that  the  argxunent  the  Sen- 
ator Is  making  is  one  of  the  arguments 
that  was  made  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  case  and  later  in  Cooper 
against  Aaron.  The  Supreme  Court 
took  all  such  arguments  into  considera- 
tion, and  after  lengthy  hearings,  which 
included  consideration  of  the  Senator's 
main  argument,  the  Cotirt  reached  Its 


decision  that  enforced  racial  segregation 
In  public  schools  of  a  State  was  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  prohibited 
by  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  It  did  not  reach 
that  decision,  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  interrupt  him  at  that  point.  The 
decision  reached  was  that  no  Negro 
child  could  be  prevented  from  attending 
a  publicly  financed  school  by  reason  of 
his  race,  but  by  no  means  did  the  Court 
hold  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
end  of  either  Negro  schools  or  white 
schools.  The  whole  question  revolves 
around  what  the  citizen  will  tolerate, 
what  the  citizen  wants,  and  what  the 
citizen  prefers. 

So  If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  reread  those  two  de- 
cisions, he  will  find  that  to  be  the  case. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
argument  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
now  making  was  one  of  the  argxunents 
considered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  before 
It  rendered  the  Brown  decision? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  believe  that  Is  cor- 
rect, and  I  believe  that  the   Court  in 
rendering   the   decision   ruled   In   sub- 
stance, that  no  Negro  child  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  attend  a  pub- 
licly financed  Institution  of  learning  by 
reason  of  his  color.    I  stated  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Covurt  should  be  obeyed;  and 
I  also  stated,  vmder  very  difficult  circum- 
stances, when  other  States  in  the  South 
were  affected,  that  it  should  be  obeyed. 
The  scope  of  the  decision  was  not  as 
broad  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  be- 
lieves, because  it  merely  said  that  no 
Negro  child  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  attend  a  publicly  financed  In- 
stitution of  learning  by  reason  of  his 
color. 
That  is  what  was  held. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  will  read  what  the 
Court  said  in  Cooper  v.  Aaron — 358  U.S. 
1,  at  page  4 — In  referring  to  the  Brown 
case.   It  is  a  very  short  statement,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  sentence. 

That  holding  (in  the  Brown  decision]  was 
that  the  14th  amendment  forbids  States  to 
use  their  governmental  powers  to  bar  chil- 
dren on  racial  groiinds  from  attending 
schools  where  there  Is  State  participation 
through  any  arrangement,  management, 
funds,  or  property. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  saying. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  what  I  have 
said  and  it  Is  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  the 
Brown  decision  and  subsequent  cases 
present  many  facts  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  Negro  schools  in  the  South. 
Nevertheless,  existing  conditions  In  those 
public  schools  caimot  affect  the  validity 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  would  freely  grant  that.  The 
quotation  shows  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct.  The  Court  has  held 
that  the  State  cannot  by  State  law  bar 
a  Negro  from  attending  a  publicly  fi- 
nanced school. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  decision  goes  fur- 
ther than  that.  A  few  days  after  the 
first  Brown  decision,  the  Court  rendered 
a  decision  In  which  it  determined  the 


means  by  which  its  first  holding  shovdd 
be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  second  de- 
cision it  was  declared  that  desegregation 
of  the  schools  was  to  take  place  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  phrase  em- 
ployed was  "with  deliberate  speed." 
Every  board  of  education  in  the  United 
States  that  had  not  done  so,  was  directed 
to  take  steps  to  make  effective  the  basic 
holding  of  the  Brown  case. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Which  means  that 
every  State  had  to  remove  any  legal  pro- 
hibition against  a  Negro  child  being 
banned  from  attending  a  publicly  fi- 
nanced school  by  reason  of  his  race. 
That  Is  as  far  as  It  went. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  correct.  Since 
then  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  even 
further  in  several  cases  and  held  that  if 
a  State  in  any  way  falls  to  act,  or  If  a 
board  of  education,  as  an  lnstr\unentallty 
of  the  State,  falls  to  act.  or  If  It  Is  clear 
that  constructive  steps  are  not  being 
taken  to  remove  segregation  in  the 
schools,  that  the  courts  have  the  right 
to  step  in  and  act,  so  that  existing  obsta- 
cles may  be  removed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  the  Court  has 
held  that  Negro  children  who  say  they 
are  being  kept  out  of  a  publicly  financed 
school  by  reason  of  their  race  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  admitted.  There  Is  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  that  every 
public  school,  regardless  of  whether  such 
a  complaint  is  made,  must  recognize  the 
decision. 

I  bjelieve  this  news  item  will  give  some 
light  on  the  subject.  I  have  spoken 
about  the  superb  quality  In  many  areas 
that  Negro  education  provides  in  the 
South.  I  have  just  had  brought  to  me  a 
UPI  ticker  tape.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
part  of  it  at  this  point: 

Chicago. — Segregated  high  schools  in  the 
South  may  be  superior  in  many  respects  to 
northern  segregated  or  interracial  schools,  a 
Michigan  State  University  psychiatrist  said 
today. 

Negro  youngsters  In  southern  segregated 
schools  "place  a  higher  emphasis"  on  aca- 
demic pxu-sults  than  do  their  northern  coun- 
terparts, David  Gottlieb  said  In  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  a  meeting  of  the  American  Ortho- 
psychlatrlc  Association. 

Part  of  the  difference,  he  said,  was  In  class- 
room methods  and  the  Identification  of  the 
Negro  students  with  teachers  of  their  own 
race. 

This  is  a  trained  educator  from  Michi- 
gan State  University. 
Then  the  ticker  tape  item  continues: 
"The  all -Negro  schools  found  In  many  of 
our  northern  Innerclty  areas  are  not  achiev- 
ing the  kinds  of  goals  which  we  hold  to  be  of 
Importance  In  the  formal  educational  proc- 
ess." Gottlieb  said. 

If  that  does  not  bear  out  what  Dr. 
Conant  said,  what  Mr.  Alsop  has  said, 
and^what  I  have  just  said,  I  would  not 
know  how  to  bear  It  out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  not  questioning 
the  Senator's  statement  about  the  quality 
of  Negro  schools  in  the  South.  I  have 
already  discussed  the  quality  of  public 
schools  in/ny  State  of  Kentucky,  which 
Is  at  least  a  border  State.  I  am  not 
questioning  the  suggestion  that  In  some 
northern  States  Negro  teachers  may  ex- 
perience discrimination.  I  would  even 
go  a  little  further  and  say  that  I  have 
heard  some  Negro  teachers  express  con- 


cern that  as  a  result  of  desegregation, 
in  public  schools,  they  might  lose  their 
position  as  teachers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  bears  out  my 
experience. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  even  if  we  assume 
the  facts  to  be  as  stated.  It  still  does  not 
reach  the  problem.  The  quality  of  Negro 
schools  cannot  be  used  as  an  argimient 
against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  desegregation  of  public 
schools  must  take  place. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  freely  admits  that  when  there 
is  a  complainant  of  that  race  who  wants 
to  get  Into  a  publicly  financed  school 
imder  the  law  now  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  is  entitled  to  admis- 
sion. That  does  not  mean  that  every 
one  of  that  race  who  wants  to  be  ad- 
mitted would  be  admitted. 

Every  one  of  the  cases  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  is  a  case  In  which  a  com- 
plainant or  complainants  were  before 
the  court,  and  in  which  the  decision  of 
the  court  applied  to  the  particular  com- 
plainants. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  questioning 
that.  Whenever  there  Is  an  action  In 
court  someone  must  file  a  complaint. 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  not  change 
that  principle  or  procedure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Negro  parents  of  my  State  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  Florida  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  University,  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  3,000  Negro 
students,  some  of  them  from  our  State, 
and  a  great  many  from  other  States, 
who  come  there  because  of  the  superior 
advantages  they  find  there.     I  do  not 
believe   they   would   give   up   the  high 
schools  which  are  located  within  their 
own  residential  areas  and  which  are  pro- 
ducing   fine,    trained    youngsters,    with 
pride  and  determination  to  move  ahead. 
I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  Negro 
people  In  my  own  State — I  have  talked 
with  a  great  many  of  them,  and  I  am  not 
speaking  recklessly — would  much  prefer 
to  see  the  agitators  stop  their  agitation, 
and  see  their  children  continue  to  receive 
training  tmder  people  of  their  own  race, 
with  other  youngsters  of  their  own  race, 
and  move  ahead  to  the  finer  life  which 
Is  open  to  them  only  If  they  can  continue 
with  their  education,  but  which  they 
think  will  not  be  open  to  them  in  inte- 
grated schools. 

Recently  I  read  a  very  fine  article  in 
the  Progressive  magazine.  I  have  It 
somewhere  in  my  file.  I  am  sure  no  one 
can  claim  that  the  Progressive  magazine 
Is  a  conservative  publication.  The  article 
was  written  by  a  learned  writer,  whose 
article  was  felt  to  have  sufficient  merit 
to  be  printed  in  that  magazine.  The 
writer  stated  that  it  was  basically  unfair 
to  Negro  children  to  have  them  put  Into 
Integrated  schools  with  predominant  or 
great  majorities  of  white  children,  be- 
cause he  thought  they  would  get  the  idea 
that  that  meant  they  were  going  to  be 
admitted  to  white  society,  whereas  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  that  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  case,  and  that  disillusion- 
ment was  as  sure  to  come  as  the  day  when 
they  graduated,  and  that  he  felt  it  was 
a  great  disservice  to  the  Negro  children 
to  have  that  done.    There  Is  much  to  be 


said  for  that  point  of  view.   I  should  like 
to  have  my  friend  consider  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  the  Brown 
case  many  times.  My  conception  of  the 
Brown  case  is  that  it  provides  that  a 
State  may  not,  In  any  way  or  by  any 
means,  enforce  segregation  In  a  public 
school. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  means  in 
a  publicly  financed  school? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  correct.  We 
know  that  if  a  Negro  child  chose  to  con- 
tinue attending  a  Negro  school  that  he 
would  be  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  the  State  continuing  Negro 
schools  under  that  condition. 

Mr.  COOPER.    No.    If  they  want  to 
go  to  that  school,  that  is  their  right. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.    If  school  districts  are 
fairly  arranged,  and  not  gerrymandered, 
I  do  not  see  why  any  child  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  a  school  in  some 
other  school  district  merely  to  prove  or 
show  that  desegregation  has  taken  place. 
_But  I  believe  that  the  Brown  case  holds 
that  a  positive  effort  toward  desegrega- 
tion should  be  made.   The  court  outlined 
the    method    by    which    desegregation 
should  be  implemented.   We  are  aware  of 
the  practical  reasons  why  court  actions 
to  enforce  desegregation  have  not  been 
more  successful.   It  is  because  parents  of 
Negro  children  either  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  go  Into  court  or  because  condi- 
tions may  prevail  In  a  particular  State 
which  make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to 
bring  a  court  action,  even  when  funds 
may  be  available.    The  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 407  In  the  bill  Is  to  offer  to  such  a 
child  who  wants  the  protection  of  the 
14th  amendment,  as  expressed  in  the 
Brown  case,  and  who  chooses  to  attend 
a  desegregated  school,  the  authority,  the 
power,  and  the  financial  support  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  are  his  constitu- 
tional rights.    I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
that.   I  will  go  further.   I  think  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  right  because,  if  a  par- 
ent wants  to  secure  for  his  child  this  con- 
stitutional right,  then  the  Congress  has 
an  obligation,  under  the  second  section  of 
the  14th  amendment,  to  enact  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  and  I  believe  also 
the  vast  majority  of  them  In  my  State, 
much  prefer  to  have  their  children  as- 
sociate with  their  own,  to  be  taught  by 
their  own.  and  to  have  the  group  pride 
of  attainment  which  comes  through  that 
course.  They  are  by  no  means  content 
to  go  in  large  groups  to  the  white  schools, 
I  wanted  to  inject  that  idea,  about  which 
we  are  hearing  much  imder  that  system. 
That  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  educator  from  Michigan,  whose 
statement  just  appeared  on  the  news 
ticker  at  a  very  happy  time,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  which  I  have  just 
masked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  all  our 
Negro  citizens  want  to  know  that  what- 
ever choice  they  may  make  about  attend- 
ing a  desegregated  school,  within  a 
proper  school  district  or  about  voting,  or 
about  going  into  places  of  public  accom- 
modation, Is  that  they  will  be  able  to  do 
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so  if  they  so  choose.  I  have  limited  my  re 
marks  to  these  three  choices  becausj 
they  involve  rights  protected  under  thjs 
14th  amendment  and  are  matters  spe 
cifically  mentioned  in  the  present  bil 
I  think  a  Negro  citizen  wants  to  believ^ 
just  as  I  want  to  believe,  that  whether 
he  exercises  his  choice  to  attend  a  de- 
segregated school  or  not,  that  he  wll 
have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  think  that  is 
what  Negro  citizens  are  seeking.  Thei^ 
want  to  know  they  have  the  right  if  the  7 
choose  to  exercise  it. 

The  greatest  problem  is  that  no  matter 
how  many  Negroes  want  to  make  that 
choice — and  the  Senator  from  Floridk 
says  the  majority  do  not — that  if  there 
is  but  one  who  wants  to  make  that 
choice,  we  must  assure  him  that  he  wil 
be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Su[- 
preme  Court  decision  give  that  as- 
surance? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  does  protect  that 
choice  in  public  schools,  in  its  basic  deci- 
sion. We  must  implement  that  decisioi 
but  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with  is 
that  implementation  has  been  refused 
in  some  areas  and  has  not  been  underj- 
taken.  Ten  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  Brown  decision  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  courts  are  sti:i 
open. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  they  will  remai  1 
open. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes:  but  we  cannot 
simply  Ignore  these  decisions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  must  bow  to  whrit 
the  Supreme  Court  says  the  14th  amend- 
ment means.  But  I  smile  every  time  ll 
think  of  its  ruling  that  the  14th  amen(^- 
ment  was  designed  to  take  care  of  thje 
school  integration  matter,  when  I  knoV 
so  well,  as  does  the  distinguished  Senatcjr 
from  Kentucky,  that  the  same  Congress 
that  submitted  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  people  for  ratification  established  a 
desegregated  school  system  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  There  could  be  np 
stronger  showing  than  that  those  2  suc- 
tions had  different  meanings.  But  tli|e 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  must  gp 
along,  even  though  smiling,  with  that 
decision,  which  is  as  far  from  the  motives 
of  the  Senators  who  submitted  the  14tfi 
amendment  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wi^l 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  been  Inte 
ested  in  the  colloquy  between  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators.  I  emphasize  thdt 
Negroes  not  only  have  the  right  to  ha^ie 
a  desegregated  school  and  send  their 
children  there,  but  also  the  right  tjo 
send  them  to  an  integrated  school.  Th4t 
is  being  Insisted  upon.  Where  is  the 
equity  In  that  position,  when  we  say  Ho 
the  white  person :  "I  do  not  care  what  yoju 
want.    You  must  take  integration."?      1 

That  is  the  force  of  the  argument  ip 
which  we  have  just  listened.  I  have 
heard  it  said  in  the  Chamber  that  the 
Negro  should  have  the  right  to  send  his 
child  to  a  Negro  school.  But  when  a 
white  person  says:  "I  would  like  to  ha*e 
the  same  right,"  he  is  said  to  be  dlscrin^- 
inating. 
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Notwithstanding  air  the  admissions, 
facts,  and  statistics  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  cited, 
and  assuming  them  to  be  true  for  the 
sake  of  this  argument,  I  would  go  further 
and  say  if  they  are  true  and  that  assump- 
tion prevails,  certainly  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954  was  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  Negro  race.  If  we  can  con- 
tinue to  point  that  out  and  enlighten  the 
country,  perhaps  some  day  we  may  re- 
turn to  the  basic  rights,  liberty,  and  free- 
dom of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  comment.  It  would  seem  logical 
that  if,  under  the  argument  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  a 
Negro  child  should  have  the  right  to  stay 
In  a  segregated  Negro  school,  and  if  he 
chose  to  do  so — as  I  think  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Negro  children  do — or  to  go  to 
a  formerly  white  school,  it  would  be 
somewhat  illogical  and  unjust  to  leave 
the  decision  of  the  question  whether  the 
white  child  can  go  either  to  a  segregated 
school  or  an  integrated  school,  to  the 
agitator  of  the  Negro  race,  who  alone 
has  brought  these  suits. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  4  of 
the  17  Southern  States  hereafter  listed, 
the  Negro  population  has  declined  since 
1940. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Is  present,  because  there  Is  an  outstand- 
ing instance  of  that  in  his  own  State. 

For  example,  in  Arkansas  the  Negro 
population  has  declined  from  482,578  In 
1940,  to  388,140  in  1960— almost  100,- 
000 — whereas  the  nimiber  of  Negro 
teachers  has  increased  from  2,775  to 
3,429 — indicating  anything  but  an  Ig- 
noring of  the  rights  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren educated  In  that  State. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  statistics  for  the  period 
from  1943  to  1962 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  are  for  the  pe- 
riod from  1940  to  1960;  we  have  to  take 
the  figures  prepared  by  the  Census. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well.  As  I 
understand.  In  the  20  years  between 
1940  and  1960,  the  population  of  Arkan- 
sas decreased  by  94,438— nearly  100.000; 
but  during  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
number  of  Negro  teachers  In  the  public 
schools  In  Arkansas  Increased  by  608 — 
even  while  there  was  a  population  loss  of 
nearly  100,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  According  to  the 
statement  made  to  me  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census — and  I  have  placed  that 
statement  In  the  Record — the  figures 
show  that  the  number  of  Negro  teachers 
In  that  period  Increased  from  2,775  to 
3,429. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  the  overall 
flgiire.    I  was  coming  to  the  breakdown. 

I  said  that  in  the  public  schools  there 
was  an  increase  of  608  in  the  number  of 
Negro  teachers.  In  the  colleges,  the 
change  was  from  121  to  167 — or  an  in- 
crease of  46. 

In  the  overall  situation  in  that  period 
of  time,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  Negro  population  in  the 


State,  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
Negro  schools  increased  by  654 — or  an 
increase  of  one-quarter  in  the  nimaber, 
although  in  that  period  the  population 
decreased  from  482,000  to  388.000 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  correct;  and 
that  Is  In  accordance  with  the  statistics 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  the  agitators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  chal- 
lenge the  South  and  charge  that  it  is 
oppressive  to  the  Negroes.  However, 
this  Is  a  record  which  I  challenge  any 
State  in  the  Union  to  excel.  I  do  not 
think  It  can  be  excelled.  Not  only  is 
this  true  with  respect  to  increasing  the 
number  of  Negro  educational  personnel 
and  their  teacher  strength  throughout 
the  schools,  but  the  same  ratio  will  also 
apply  to  other  facilities.  Yet  that  sit- 
uation Is  what  our  opposition  calls  "op- 
pressing the  Negroes  In  the  South." 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  record  pointed 
out,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  It  compared 
with  the  statistics  for  many  of  the  States 
from  which  the  opposition  Is  coming. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  made  that  point; 
and  in  a  short  time  I  shall  submit  for 
the  Record  further  evidence  in  that  con- 
nection. 

In  Alabama,  where  the  population  de- 
cline has  not  been  so  severe,  the  Increase 
in  teachers  has  been  dramatic — from 
6,433  In  1940,  to  9,552  in  1960.  In  Geor- 
gia, where  the  Negro  population  has  in- 
creased only  slightly,  the  Increase  in 
Negro  teachers  has  been  equally  signifi- 
cant— from  8,003  In  1940,  to  11,428  in 
1960.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Increase 
In  teachers  has  been  from  7,816  In  1940, 
to  10,789  In  1960.  In  Florida,  the  State 
which  I  represent  in  part,  the  number  of 
Negro  teachers  Increased  from  3,525  to 
8,910 — a  very  great  increase  which  I 
shall  explain  in  a  moment  or  so. 

In  Texas,  the  increase  has  been  from 
6,984  to  12,407;  in  Louisiana,  the  Increase 
has  been  from  4.605  to  10,780. 

In  Virginia,  the  increase  has  been 
from  4,771  to  8,473. 

The  statement  I  wished  to  make  with 
respect  to  Negroes  in  Florida  is  that  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  teachers  is 
attributable  to  the  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  junior  colleges  for  Negroes.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  shall  submit  those  figures 
for  the  Record. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  silver  lining 
behind  this  entire  discussion  and  the  dis- 
tressing experience  through  which  the 
Nation  has  been  passing.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  made  all  the  people  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  race 
should  receive  better  treatment.  The 
figures  show  very  clearly  that  better 
treatment  has  been  given  the  Negroes  in 
every  Southern  State.  That  is  definite- 
ly shown  by  the  figiires  I  am  placing  In 
the  Record. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  again  to 
me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  record  was 
investigated  at  very  great  length  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  that  is  true 
as  to  my  State. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  I  know  it  is 
true  as  to  my  State. 

I  say  that  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  has  retarded  progress,  rather 
than  accelerated  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  possible  that 
that  is  the  case.  But  I  think  the  real 
harm  that  has  been  done  by  that  deci- 
sion has  been  the  distressing  decrease 
or  lessening  of  good  feeling  between  the 
two  races  which  has  followed.  That  has 
been  very  noticeable  in  my  own  State. 

It  used  to  be  the  case — if  I  may  make 
a  personal  reference — that  when  I  would 
go  to  various  towns  in  my  State,  the 
principal  of  the  Negro  school  would  al- 
ways come  to  see  me.  Whether  he  is 
staying  away  now  because  he  does  not 
feel  as  kindly  or  because  he  thinks  that 
either  his  people  or  the  white  people  of 
the  area  would  frowm  upon  his  coming 
to  see  me,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  Is  true 
that  I  am  no  longer  having  as  much 
visitation  of  that  kind;  and  I  believe  it 
Is  entirely  true  that  the  feeling  between 
the  two  races  has  worsened  greatly  dur- 
ing these  10  years. 

I  think  It  Is  also  entirely  true  that  the 
problem  has  become  more  serious,  and 
that  It  win  become  more  serious,  every 
time  an  attempt  Is  made  to  handle  such 
a  problem  by  means  of  compulsion  or 
coercion — whether  by  the  passage  of  a 
law,  or  by  a  court  decision,  which  has 
not  accomplished  much  In  these  10 
years;  by  the  sending  in  of  troops;  or 
by  the  withholding  of  funds,  which  has 
been  attempted  In  Impacted  areas  in 
my  State  and,  I  believe,  in  similar  areas 
of  other  States  of  the  South. 

All  those  attempts  at  coercion  tend 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  free  Ameri- 
cans and,  I  believe,  on  all  people  wher- 
ever such  attempts  are  made.  Such  at- 
tempts do  not  tend  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  Instead,  they  tend  to 
bring  about  a  result  exactly  opposite 
from  that  which  is  desired.  Certainly  it 
is  not  effective  to  attempt  to  use  coercion, 
rather  than  persuasion.  I  believe  the  ex- 
perience since  1954  clearly  shows  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  pattern;  namely, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  worsening 
of  relations  between  the  two  races  and 
of  the  conditions  In  the  Southland  and 
also — as  shown  clearly  by  the  experience 
over  these  years — ^In  the  other  areas 
where  there  are  concentrations  of  Negro 
people. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  stated  my  own  position  most 
eloquently.  That  is  what  I  was  refer- 
ring to  with  respect  to  progress.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Florida  aerees 
with  me  that  such  goodwill  relationship 
between  the  two  races  is  vital  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  kind  of  progress 
and  growth.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  agree? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  a«ree. 
If  all  of  us  are  to  be  the  right  kind  of 
Americans,  if  all  of  us  are  to  pay  taxes 
together,  if  all  of  us  are  to  worship  the 
same  ^Gkid.  and  if  all  of  ua  are  to  help 
improve  relationships  between  the  races, 
there  must  be  kinder  feelings  than  those 


which  have  developed  more  recently. 
But  I  judge  from  all  these  experiences 
that  feelings  between  the  two  races 
have,  instead,  become  less  kindly  and 
more  bitter  during  the  attempts  to  force 
Integration  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  agree  that  such  at- 
tempts do  not  help  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired result? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  entirely  agree.  I 
do  not  believe  that  improved  relation- 
ships result  from  the  passage  of  a  law  or 
a  Federal  mandate.  That  does  not  im- 
prove the  situation — It  worsens  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  can  be 
made  to  love  each  other  by  passing  a  law. 
If  that  Is  what  the  Senator  means.  It 
does  not  make  sense  at  all.  There  is 
no  real  logic  in  such  a  position. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  listening 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
colloquy  that  is  being  carried  on.  I  can- 
not by  my  silence  accept  the  conclusions 
that  my  very  good  friend  from  Florida 
has  drawn  except  in  very  small  part. 

I  agree  that  perhaps  a  status  quo 
situation  as  between  the  races  could 
have  been  preserved  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  development  of  the 
Negro  in  the  life  of  the  United  States. 

I  recall  that  during  the  1930's,  as  a 
country  lawyer,  I  traveled  to  Denver. 
When  I  got  to  Denver,  I  would  get  my 
shoes  shined.  The  man  who  shined  my 
shoes  for  several  years  was  a  college 
graduate.  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 
So,  during  this  period  in  our  custom, 
there  was  perhaps  an  easy  relationship 
in  some  respects.  If  the  Negro  had  been 
satisfied  to  keep  that  place,  and  if  we 
had  continued  to  accept  the  idea  that  he 
is  competent  only  to  shine  shoes  and  to 
push  a  broom,  but  is  worthy  of  nothing 
more,  then  we  might  have  kept  that  rela- 
tionship— if  the  decision  of  1954  had  not 
intervened. 

I  do  not  envision  the  kind  of  country 
that  existed  then  as  the  kind  of  coimtry 
our  forefathers  envisioned  when  they 
said  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  I 
maJce  that  statement  for  myself;  and  I 
am  no  better  than  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  that  respect. 

It  is  as  true  as  anything  the  Senator 
has  said  that  the  events  that  have  oc- 
curred since  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  have  caused  an  increase  in  the 
tension  between  races.  There  may  even 
be  more.  But  the  price  that  we  must  pay 
for  the  lack  of  tension  in  the  price  of 
letting  those  people  continue,  or  forcing 
them  to  continue,  at  the  economic,  social, 
educational,  and  opportunity  level  which 
they  occupied  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  speak  on  this 
subject  later.  I  had  not  intended  to  re- 
mark on  it  at  the  present  time.  I  realize 
that  tensions  have  arisen,  I  do  not  like 
them.  I  am  sxore  that  no  one  else  In 
America  likes  them.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  price  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
the  evolution  through  which  we  are  go- 


ing in  attempting  to  give /the  black  man 
for  the  first  time  his  rightful  place  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  system  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  avoid  it. 

If  I  may  advert  to  one  other  remark 
that  was  made,  since  the  Senator  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to  say  a 
few  words,  there  is  one  facet  of  the  ques- 
tion which  I  agree  no  legislation  can 
ever  touch.  That  facet  pertains  to  what 
is  actually  in  a  man's  heart  or  in  his 
mind.  We  may  be  able  to  cure  some  of 
the  educational  disadvantages.  We  may 
be  able  to  equalize  rights  before  courts. 
We  may  be  able  to  equalize  the  right  to 
vote.  We  may  be  able  to  cure  other  In- 
equities, if  there  are  others.  We  may 
even  be  able  to  increase  opportunities. 
But  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot  do,  and 
we  might  as  well  recognize  It.  We  can- 
not change  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
But  certainly  if  by  law  we  establish  a 
precept,  we  may  have  reasonable  hope 
that  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  will 
follow  along. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  moderate  and  scholarly  state- 
ment. However,  I  remind  him  that,  as 
shown  by  the  statement  of  the  educator 
from  Michigan,  and  as  shown  by  the 
almost  daily  newspaper  articles  of  recent 
months  and  for  that  matter,  years,  the 
trouble  in  this  field  is  not  occurriiig  in 
the  areas  in  which  there  are  segregated 
school  systems  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree  as  it  is  occurring  in  areas  where 
by  law  for  a  long  time  schools  have  been 
integrated. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  way  for 
us  to  look  at  the  picture  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mere  ermctment  of  a 
law  requiring  the  integration  of  schools — 
that  law  having  been  in  effect  in  most 
States  outside  the  South  for  many  years 
now — will  have  any  great  bearing  on  the 
question.  The  statement  of  the  educa- 
tor from  Michigan  showed  rather  con- 
clusively that  he  felt  that  the  Negro 
children  of  the  South  in  segregated 
schools  under  teachers  of  their  own  color 
were  getting  a  better  education.  That  is 
what  he  said  in  so  many  words. 

I  should  like  to  point  up  what  I  said 
about  the  confusion  which  now  exists. 
Last  Wednesday  when  I  spoke  very  brief- 
ly on  the  subject  I  asked  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  bulletin  issued  as  of  the 
next  day — the  following  Thursday — by 
the  National  Education  Association. 
That  Institution  is  not  a  southern  In- 
stnmientallty.  It  is  certainly  not  a  con- 
servative instnmientallty.  In  so  many 
words,  it  was  stated  that  the  violence  that 
was  occurring  In  the  schools  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Nation  was  becoming  so 
bad  that  something  had  to  be  done  about 
It.  That  is  where  Integration  exists. 
For  example,  the  bulletin  stated: 

The  prlnclpalB  of  the  Junior  high  schoolB 
In  New  York  consider  that  the  outbreak  of 
violence  there  is  a  byproduct  of  the  civU 
rights  demonstrations,  which  have  tended  to 
lower  the  children's  respect  for  schools  and 
teachers. 

Another  article,  which  I  shall  later  ask 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record,  issued 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  tells  the  same  story.    The 
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article  of  the  NEA  recites  violent  con 
ditions  prevailing  in  four  of  five  differ- 
ent cities.  It  recites  that  in  a  period 
of  3  days  of  the  week  before  in  New  York 
there  had  been  15  major  acts  of  vio- 
lence— attacks  upon  teachers.  It  recited 
also  that  in  another  city,  Detroit,  the 
situation  was  becoming  so  bad  that  po- 
licemen should  be  stationed  in  the 
schools  and  outside  them  to  curb  pupil 
violence.  I  am  quoting  now  from  the 
National  Education  Association  bulletin: 
Teachers  are  asking  for  life  insurance  or 
Indemnities  to  be  paid  In  case  the  teachei 
Is  kUled. 

Those  .are  the  things  that  are  hap- 
pening, not  in  areas  where  there  i£ 
segregation,  but  where  there  Is  integra- 
tion, i 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  th 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    There  is  no  questlo 
about   the   facts   and   the   situation  t 
which    the    Senator    has    alluded,    t 
some  ways  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon 
although  I  do  not  condone  it.    I  use  th 
word  "natural"  in  the  sense  of  humail 
phenomena  because  it  follows  the  weakj 
nesses  of  human  nature.    Those  peopl^ 
have  seen,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  iU 
their  lives  and  in  their  history,  an  op-j 
portunity    to    attain    an    equal    statusj 
They  have  gone  to  excesses  to  enforce  itj 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  perfectl:^ 
clear.  If  I  were  in  any  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  any  of  those  schools.  I  would 
rid  the  schools  of  those  persons,  nolj 
temporarily  but  permanently,  becaus^ 
we  have  tried  to  make  our  schoolteach- 
ers, not  only  in  the  North,  but  also  thosa 
all  over  our  country,  and  particularly 
in  this  district,  caretakers  for  a  group 
of  people  a  good  many  of  whom  should 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State, 
with  bars  around  them. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  no 
condone  this  sort  of  conduct  in  a 
respect.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
our  teachers  not  be  called  upon  to  take 
on  the  duties  of  caretakers  in  reforma- 
tories. 

What  the  Senator  speaks  of  is  a  hu- 
man phenomenon.     I  am  sure  we  shal 
see  other  misguided  excesses  in  the  fu- 
ture, before  the  question  is  resolved.    I 
fiope  not,  but  I  am  sure  we  shall.  j 

I  would  hope  that,  as  we  develope 
the  law,  we  could  develop  a  pattern  o 
^und  thinking  for  our  people  and  re 
solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  Join  in  a  part  o 
what  my  distinguished  friend  has  said 
I  hope  we  can  develop  a  better  pattern 
of  living.  My  feeling  is  that  thos^ 
chargeable  with  the  terrible  violence,  a^ 
stated  by  the  principals  association  iU 
New  York  and  the  supervisor  of  school* 
in  Chicago,  are  the  adults  who  are  per-t 
mitting  their  children  to  go  on  rampag* 
Ing  demonstrations  which  get  them  S() 
"riled  up"  that  the  first  teacher  they 
meet  suffers  from  their  violence.  That 
is  appalling.  Nothing  like  that  will  b^ 
found  in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  dd 
not  think  I  have  to  tell  the  Senator  thati 
It  would  not  be  tolerated  down  there.  I 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  I  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  violence 
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is  happening  not  where  there  are  seg- 
regated schools,  but  in  areas  where  there 
is  integration  by  law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  may  be  true :  but 
the  peace  in  the  areas  where  there  is 
segregation  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  segregation,  any  more  than  the 
trouble  in  the  North  has  resulted  because 
the  schools  have  been  desegregated. 
What  has  been  occurring  has  happened 
because  of  the  evolutionary  process 
wnich,  over  the  years,  has  finally  come 
to  a  head,  and  which  has  come  to  a  head 
in  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  principals  of  the 
New  York  schools,  make  it  very  clear 
that  they  think  a  contributing  factor  to 
these  demonstrations  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  children  and  pupils  by  adults 
to  enter  into  these  demonstrations.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago, 
though  in  different  words,  makes  ex- 
actly the  same  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  1  am  sure  that  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  the  result  of  integration 
per  se. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  as  a  result  of  passing  this 
bill  a  better  situation  would  be  created 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Why? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Because  I  believe  after 
this  long  period  we  have  a  particular  op- 
portunity to  provide  equality  for  those 
people.  I  believe  it  has  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic equality.  I  believe  there  has  to  be 
a  right  to  vote.  I  believe  there  has  to  be 
equality  before  the  law.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  say  he  does  not  see  how 
this  will  encourage  them  in  his  State, 
but  we  are  both  lawyers  and  we  know 
there  is  no  true  equality  for  particular 
groups,  and  that  inequalities  do  exist. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  Florida  is 
concerned,  no  literacy  tests  for  voting 
are  required,  there  is  no  poll  tax,  and 
there  is  no  handicap  of  any  kind.  Ne- 
groes are  free  to  vote.  Over  200,000  of 
them  have  qualified  themselves  for  reg- 
istration. Gradually  they  are  overcom- 
ing the  inertia  of  generations  when  they 
did  not  vote.  There  has  not  been  the 
slightest  inhibition  upon  their  right  to 
vote  since  1937. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
should  protect  our  citizens  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  shed  a  good  deal  of  legislative  blood 
in  that  same  objective  for  many  years  in 
the  effort  to  have  submitted  to  the  States 
such  an  amendment  as  has  now  been 
approved,  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
every  citizen  to  vote  in  every  State  in 
every  Federal  election  without  payment 
of  a  poll  tax. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  not  the  people 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  States  where 
the  conditions  referred  to  prevail?  How 
would  passing  a  law  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  vote  remedy  those  conditions? 
They  already  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  except  that  in 
New  York  State  there  is  an  added  re-^ 
quirement,  which  is  not  discussed  on  the 


floor.  I  see  my  friend  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  present.  There  is  an  ex- 
tra requirement  which  is  so  applied  that 
many  of  their  several  hundred  thousand 
Puerto  Rican  citizens  are  unable  to  vote 
in  New  York  elections  because  they  can 
speak  only  Spanish.  To  me  that  is  a 
much  more  ridiculous  requirement  than 
some  of  the  requirements  aimed  at  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  point  I  wished 
to  have  settled  is  that  the  pending  bill, 
insofar  as  the  right-to-vote  title  is  con- 
cerned, could  add  nothing  in  places 
where  the  conditions  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  referred  prevail. 
How  does  he  think  this  bill  would  cure 
that  situation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  would  not  cure  it  immediately. 
It  would  not  cure  it  tomorrow  or  next 
year,  or  in  5  years,  but  ultimately  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  create  a  pat- 
tern which  would  ultimately  solve  this 
problem.  It  would  not  solve  it  over- 
night. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  wants  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Florida  a  question,  but  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make,  before  I  con- 
cluded on  this  matter,  was  that  the 
violence  which  has  occurred,  and  which 
we  all  deplore,  has  been  recognized  as 
being  the  responsibility  of  parents  and 
is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  control  by  par- 
ents, and  perhaps  even  a  result  of  insti- 
gation by  parents.  But  it  has  not  oc- 
curred by  reason  of  desegregation  per  se. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  could  point 
out  that  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
not  my  intention  to  be  goaded  into  an 
extensive  debate  on  the  subject  of  the 
New  York  law  on  voting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  not  think  of 
goading  the  Senator  from  New  York  into 
anything. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Some  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  bill  have,  in  our  zeal  to  see 
something  done,  sometimes  yielded  to 
that  temptation  too  much.  But  for  the 
sake  of  the  record,  I  know  of  no  State  in 
the  Union  whose  laws  on  the  subject  of 
voting  I  criticize.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
the  law  itself  in  the  States;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  way  the  law  is  administered. 
I  know  of  no  instance  that  has  ever 
come  to  my  attention  in  which  the  law 
as  written  in  New  York  State,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  changed,  was  administered  in 
a  discriminatory  fashion  in  order  to  dis- 
franchise certain  people  and  permit 
others,  equally  qualified,  to  vote. 

We  know  of  hundreds  of  such  cases 
in  other  States  of  the  Union,  from  the 
reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows, 
of  course,  that  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  calls  attention  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  living  in  New  York  who  are 
Puerto  Ricans,  because  they  cannot 
speak  the  English  language. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  the  Com- 
mission recommended  a  change  in  the 
New  York  State  law  in  that  regard. 
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Mr.  KpLLAND.  No  information  has 
been  brought  to  me  to  the  effect  that  the 
New  York  law  has  been  changed.  Does 
the  Senator  know  whether  it  has  been? 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  law  of  New 
York  State  has  not  been  changed.  But 
notwithstanding  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  changed,  the  existing  law  is  admin- 
istered fairly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
compare  that  situation  with  the  situa- 
tion in  the  State  which  I.  in  part,  rep- 
resent. It  has  no  literacy  tests,  no  poll 
tax,  and  no  inhibition  on  any  citizen 
who  has  the  requisite  age  and  residence 
and  freedom  from  a  bad  criminal  record, 
from  registering  and  voting. 

I  frankly  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  a  situation  in  his  own 
State  which  he  would  be  glad  to  cor- 
rect. I  know  that  is  the  case,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  place  to  correct  it  is 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  is  a  matter  of  New  York  State 
law  and  something  about  which  we  can 
do  nothing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
All  the  Senate  can  do  with  regard  to 
voting  is  to  insure  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  not  violated,  and 
that  discrimination  is  not  practiced  in 
the  way  a  State  law  is  administered.  We 
canhot  change  State  law  on  the  subject. 
I  know  the  great  flght  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  over  the  years  for  the 
antipoll  tax  amendment,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it.  I  was  happy  to  join  him  in 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's joining  me  in  that  fight. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  no  criticism 
to  make  of  a  State  which  does  not  wish 
to  impose  any  literacy  requirement,  but, 
likewise,  I  do  not  criticize  the  imposition 
of  a  literacy  requirement.  The  point 
that  we  who  support  the  bill  criticize 
is  the  practice  in  some  States  of  saying, 
"All  right,  those  of  one  color  line  up 
here,"  and  if  the  Negro  voters  happen  to 
have  Ph.  D.  degrees,  or  are  graduates  of 
some  of  our  finest  universities,  they  are 
barred  under  a  literacy  test  administered 
by  someone  who  may  have  no  more  than 
a  third  or  fourth  grade  education.  Time 
after  time  the  group  on  the  Negro  line 
is  disenfranchised,  and  those  with  the 
white  skins  are  permitted  to  vote.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  glaring  examples 
brought  out  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  in  our  own  committee  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
moderate  comments.  I  believe  he  and 
I  would  both  like  to  see  things  made  more 
nearly  ideal.  My  suggestion  is  that  they 
cannot  be  made  more  nearly  ideal  by 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation.  To 
the  contrary,  every  bit  of  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  feeling  between  the  two 
races  has  become  progressively  worse 
since  the  1954  decision,  which  has  made 
certain  things  compulsory  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  section  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  refers  to 
voting  rights,  which  I  have  not  discussed; 
but  through  compulsion  it  would  seek 
to  impose  upon  the  States  an  interpreta- 
tion of  their  own  laws  which  was  not 
intended  by  their  legislators,  and  which 


is  not  applicable.    The  Senator's  own 
city  of  New  York  is  a  good  example  of 
that,  because  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Conant's 
book,  he  makes  the  statement  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  a  student  in  the  sixth 
grade  in  various  schools  cannot  read  as 
well   as  a  student  in  the  third  grade 
should  read.    An  arbitrary  condition  is 
applied  to  anyone  who  has  passed  the 
sixth  grade  of  any  school — good,  bad  or 
indifferent,    slum    school    or    suburban 
school — that,  regardless  of  the  real  stage 
of  his  understanding  and  education,  he 
is  perforce  entitled  to  vote,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  has  passed  a 
literacy  test.    Of  course,  some  similarity 
with  the  laws  and  the  problems  of  the 
coimtry  are  involved  in  connection  with 
the  requirement  of  Uteracy.    It  is  my 
feeling,  therefore,  that  it  is  compulsion 
and  coercion  of  the  law,  directly  sought, 
to  attempt  to  level  at  a  State  a  require- 
ment under  which  any  person— no  mat- 
ter how  completely  uneducated  or  illiter- 
ate he  may  be — would  be  held  conclu- 
sively  to  have   passed   a   literacy   test, 
imposed  not  by  Congress,  but  by  the 
State,  if  he  could  show  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  sixth  grade  somewhere.    I 
believe  that  is  far  from  any  real,  reason- 
able standard. 

I  had  really  sought  in  my  speech  to- 
day to  confine  myself  to  title  IV,  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  may  have  tempted  me  to  go  out- 
side that  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  voting  rights,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  done  probably  as  much 
to  assure  voting  rights  as  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so,  but  I  will  try  to  do  it  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  forget  section 
2,  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  either; 
or  the  17th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  makes  it  clear  that  except 
as  to  being  changed  by  the  Constitution 
in  connection  with  colored  people,  and 
in  connection  with  the  poll-tax  require- 
ment, the  States'  standards  of  qualifica- 
tion must  apply. 

I  hope  that  if  the  Senator  is  serious 
about  imposing  a  different  standard  in 
this  field  of  literacy,  he  will  offer  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  tempted  me  to  reply.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  engage  in  any  debate 
on  this  subject.  I  know  the  Senator  was 
not  talking  about  voting  rights,  but  he 
did  get  into  a  discussion  of  New  York 
schools  and  New  York  voting,  and  that 
is  what  prompted  me  to  speak. 

I  wish  only  to  add  that  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  anyone  who  is 
competent  and  has,  in  the  words  of  the 
bill  "completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a  pub- 
lic or  private  school,  swicredited  by  any 
State  or  Territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  where  instructions  are  carried  on 


predominantly  In  the  English  language," 
and  who  possesses  sufficient  literacy, 
comprehension,  and  intelligence  to  vote 
in  any  Federal  election,  could  be  barred 
from  voting  unless  an  effort  is  made  to 
discriminate  against  certain  people. 

I  adhere  completely  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  qualifications  for 
voting  are  fixed  by  the  States.  But 
countless  pages  of  testimony  and  him- 
dreds  of  witnesses,  have  demonstrated 
a  pattern  of  using  literacy  tests  £is  a  dis- 
qualifying factor  of  a  racial  kind  in  vot- 
ing. It  is  that  point  which  has  led  to 
the  presentation  of  this  legislation  and, 
in  my  judgment,  it  must  be  upon  that 
basis,  that  its  constitutionality  must  rest. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  it  is  completely 
unconstitutional  to  apply  a  standard  that 
is  not  uniform  and  that  is  shown  not  to 
be  constitutional  by  the  States'  educa- 
tional authorities. 

Dr.  Conant's  book  clearly  shows  that 
the  nonuniformity  of  education  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York — of  which  we  all 
are  proud — is  so  noniiniform  as  to  be 
not  mentionable  in  that  term  at  all.  As 
between  the  well-organized  and  well- 
financed  schools  which  do  a  great  job 
and  the  slum  schools  which  do  not,  the 
variance  is  so  great  that,  as  Dr.  Conant 
states,  there  are  students  who  finish  the 
sixth  grade  in  some  schools  who  cannot 
read  as  well  as  students  in  the  third 
grade  in  other  schools. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  that  there  is 
not  complete  uniformity.  That  has  been 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  being  spent  by  thfe  city  and 
State  of  New  York  in  an  effort  to  bring 
up  some  of  the  schools  with  low  stand- 
ards to  the  point  where  they  will  be  com- 
parable to  the  higher  standard  schools. 
The  higher  horizons  program,  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  is  an  attempt  to 
enrich  the  curriculum  content  In  cioltur- 
ally  deprived  neighborhoods.  But  even 
in  the  lowest  standard  school  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  I  am  certain  that  a 
person  who  has  been  able  to  finish  the 
sixth  grade  can  certainly  read  and  write 
and  has  a  considerable  amount  of  com- 
prehension. It  seems  to  me  not  extreme 
to  say  that  such  a  person  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  debate  that  point  with 
him  at  any  time,  but  this  is  not  the  time 
and  place  when  I  am  speaking  on  educa- 
tional title,  rv. 

These  statistics  are  significant  from 
several  viewpoints. 

First.  The  impressive  increases  in  the 
nvmiber  of  teachers  in  the  Southern 
States  which  are  so  much  greater  even 
In  the  States  where  the  Negro  popula- 
tion has  decreased,  indicate  the  respon- 
sible attention  the  authorities  In  those 
States  are  giving  to  the  education  of  the 
Negro — by  teachers  of  his  own  race. 

Second.  They  show  clearly  how  much 
greater  the  opportimity  for  advancement 
is  in  the  teaching  profession  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  Negro  teach- 
er than  in  other  sections  of  the  country — 
as  the  teacher  ratios  I  have  already  given 
by  the  various  States  prove. 
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Third.  The  significant  increases  in  the| 
Negro  college  teaching  staffs — in  several] 
Southern  States  as  much  as  1,100  per-: 
cent  or  more — indicates  the  increasingly 
greater  opportunity  presented  to  the  Ne- 
gro student  in  the  South — as  well  as  the 
greater  opportunity  for  the  Negro  col- 
lege teacher  to,  first,  obtain  a  teaching; 
position,  and  second,  advance  in  highly: 
specialized  fields.  | 

Comparable  opportunities  do  not  exist! 
elsewhere  in  the  country  for  the  Negro] 
in  education — either  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion or  to  teach. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.    If  I  may  make  ref 
erence   to  my  own  experience  when  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Florida  Leg 
islature,  the  State  I  represent  in  part,  I 
should  like  to  recall  to  Senators'  atten 
tion  the  comments  made  by  Dr.  Lee  toj 
me,  who  at  that  tU^e  was  president  of| 
the  Florida  A.  &  M.  CTbllege  for  Negroes,^ 
which  now  has  become  the  Florida  A.  & 
M.    University.      As    I    remember,    Mr. 
President,   Dr.   Lee's   initials   were   the 
same  as  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's.    He  was 
very  proud  of  that  fact. 

As  I  served  on  both  the  Florida  Senate 
Education  Committee  and  its  appropria-i 
tions  committee,  it  was  ctistomary  pro- 
cedure for  Dr.  Lee,  along  with  other  edu- 
cators in  the  State,  to  confer  with  me  at 
the  beginning  of  each  legislative  session  h 
Dr.  Lee  would  present  his  budget  to  me — ■ 
and  it  always  was  a  modest  one — and  ask 
me  to  handle  it  for  him  in  the  appropria-| 
tions  committee.  I  was  happy  to  do  sol 
because  I  believed,  and  still  do,  that  one] 
of  the  most  important  solutions  to  our! 
problems  of  racial  living  is  better  educa-| 
tion  for  our  Negro  citizens.  I  believe  this 
more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  crisis  wej 
face  today.  j 

I  mention  Dr.  Lee.  because  I  learned 
from  him  directly  of  his  strong  convlc-l 
tion,  which  he  voiced  to  me  many  timesj 
that  integration  of  the  public  schools—! 
especially  those  of  higher  learning — j 
would  be  disastrous  both  to  the  advance-l 
ment  of  the  education  of  Negroes  and! 
the  advancement  of  the  Negro  teaching; 
profession.  Dr.  Lee  said  in  substance:! 
"Governor.  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  nothing  could  sound  the  death  knell 
of  the  hope  and  ambitions  of  the  colored! 
teachers  more  quickly  than  to  bringj 
about  integration  of  the  schools."  | 

He  called  to  my  attention  at  that  timq 
the  fact  that  there  were  over  100  collegej 
and  university  presidents  throughout  tha 
Southland  who  were  Negroes — and  thati 
there  was  no  Negro  college  president  of 
any  Institution  of  higher  learning  out4 
side  the  Southland  at  that  time.  ] 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr.  PresidentJ 
that    I    have    just    recently    obtaineq 
through  the  good  services  of  the  Legisla-i 
tive  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  olj 
Congress,  some  additional  interesting  in-j 
formation  relating  to  Negro  educator 
who   are   presidents   of   institutions   o: 
higher  learning  in  the  country  today 
which  information  I  shall  subsequent! 
discuss.  I 

Dr.  Lee's  point,  and  his  point  is  a^ 
logical  today  as  it  was  then,  was  thalj 
he  understood  that  in  a  State  where 
white  people  were  always  in  a  majority^ 
where  the  boards  of  education  from  the 


State  board  of  education,  which  the 
Governor  heads,  down  through  the 
county  and  district  school  boards,  were 
composed  mostly  of  all  white  people,  the 
worst  thing  which  could  happen  to  the 
Negro  professional  educator  would  be  to 
have  integration  of  the  public  schools. 

So  long  as  Negro  schools  are  segre- 
gated, there  is  not  only  the  legal  re- 
quirement in  my  State,  but  there  is  com- 
plete acquiescence  on  the  part  of  school 
ofiQcials  at  every  level,  to  see  that  they 
have  educators  of  their  own  race.  If  the 
schools  were  all  mixed,  and  if  the  school 
officials  were  being  subjected  to  consist- 
ent pressure  from  the  great  majority  of 
citizens,  who  are  white,  that  by  no  means 
should  Negro  teachers  be  placed  over 
their  own  children  in  the  public  schools, 
we  all  know  what  would  occur;  it  would 
be  just  a  matter  of  complete  reason- 
able consequence. 

I  believe  I  have  made  Dr.  Lee's  point 
clear.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  since 
that  time  other  fine  Negro  educators 
have  said  the  same  thing  to  me.  For 
obvious  reasons.  I  shall  not  disclose  their 
names.  Dr.  Lee  has  already  passed  on 
to  his  reward.  The  others,  whom  I 
could  mention,  are  still  living  and  still 
teaching. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  point 
to  which  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly.  I  recall  that  in  1948  on  an  oc- 
casion when  I  happened  to  be  in  Phil- 
adelphia, I  learned  that  there  was  only 
one  Negro  in  the  classes  of  the  medical 
college  of  the  great  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, located  within  that  city.  I 
subsequently  had  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress check  on  that  matter  for  me  and 
verify  that  fact. 

The  number  that  were  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity here  in  Washington — my  recol- 
lection now  is  that  it  was  17 — and  the 
number  that  were  in  the  Meharry  Medi- 
cal at  Nashville — it  was  about  21,  as  I 
recall  the  figure — from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania — called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Negro  youths  who  wanted 
to  serve  their  own  people,  who  wanted 
to  advance  their  own  capacities  by  be- 
coming doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses, 
simply  had  to  go  to  segregated  schools. 
These  statements  represent  the  facts  of 
that  year — and  I  would  not  pretend  that 
they  have  been  brought  up  to  date — in 
fact  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  them 
up  to  date,  as  I  have  already  ssiid — but 
I  would  be  greatly  surprised,  while  I 
would  expect  some  improvement  in  the 
situation,  that  the  ratios  have  changed 
greatly  in  the  intervening  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time,  after  in- 
quiry by  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  also 
found  that  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
another  great  private  educational  insti- 
tution in  our  country,  had  one  Negro  in 
its  classes.  How  many  there  are  now 
I  do  not  know. 

I  received  lastly — and  I  am  quoting 
directly  from  my  remarks  on  this  mat- 
ter on  March  1,  1960 — the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  106,  part  3,  page  3298 — 
perhaps  the  most  enlightening  report 
during  the  entire  research  on  the  matter 
at  that  time,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
the  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia In  Los  Angeles. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
listen  to  this.  An  assistant  dean  of  a 
great  medical  school  was  trying  to  get 
Negro  students.  There  were  many  ap- 
plicants, but  they  could  not  measure  up 
to  the  highest  standards.  Many  of  them 
could  meet  the  minimum  standards. 
However,  he  had  a  great  many  more 
applicants  th^n  he  could  accommodate. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  take  a  single 
Negro  into  his  medical  school.  He 
wanted  to  do  it,  by  his  own  preference, 
but  could  not. 

That  letter,  which  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks  for  all 
Senators  to  see,  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  DeLamater,  M.D..  assistant  dean 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine,  to  Michael  J.  Bent, 
M.D.,  dean,  School  of  Medicine,  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Univissitt  of 
SouTHEHN  California, 

School  of  Medicine, 
Los  Angeles.  Fehruary  10,  1948. 
Michael  J.  Bent,  M.D., 
Dean,  School  of  Medicine, 
Meharry  Medical  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Dr.  Bent  :  In  answer  to  yotir  enclosed 
Inquiry  of  February  4,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  this  school  of  medicine  has  not  had  any 
Negro  student  enrolled  while  I  have  been 
here,  nor  do  our  records  show  that  any  Negro 
students  have  ever  been  enrolled.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you,  however,  that  our  commit- 
tee on  selection  and  promotion  would  be  de- 
lighted to  entertain  applications  from  su- 
perior Negroes.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
a  number  of  applicants  who  have  applied  but 
upon  the  basis  of  their  scholastic  record, 
their  aptitude  scores,  and  recommendations, 
our  committee  has  not  found  It  possible  to 
accept  them. 

If  a  recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  truly  represents  the  facts,  you  must 
have  nvunerous  superior  applicants  whom 
you  cannot  satisfy.  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate any  effort  on  your  part  to  divert  two 
or  three  outstanding  applicants  toward  this 
school.  While  I  as  an  individual  cannot 
promise  that  any  who  apply  will  be  selected, 
I  can  forthrightly  say  that  they  will  be  given 
the  utmost  conscientious  possible  consider- 
ation. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  In 
the  near  future  concering  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  N.  DeLamater,  M.D., 

Assistant  Dean. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  stated  that  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Medicine 
earnestly  desired  to  have  Negro  students 
in  its  medical  school;  that  they  had  a 
great  number  of  Negro  applicants  for 
admission  to  their  medical  school;  that 
they  had  given  them  fair  examination, 
and  that  while  some  of  them  could  meet 
the  minimum  standards,  they  had  so 
many  other  better  qualified  applicants, 
and  they  were  forced  to  take  those  best 
qualified,  of  course;  that  as  a  result,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  place  a  single  Negro 
student  in  their  medical  school. 

This  was  not  a  matter  of  theory  or 
idealism.  This  man  sincerely  wanted  to 
have  Negro  students  in  his  school.  He 
knew  that  there  were  a  great  many  in- 
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terested,  serious-minded  young  Negroes 
who  wanted  to  be  doctors  or  dentists. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  find  one  that  he 
could  allow  to  register  in  the  medical 
school,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
many  applicants,  and  even  though  many 
of  them  could  pass  the  minimum  exam- 
ination standards. 

To  me,  the  most  significant  part  of 
Dean  DeLamater's  letter  to  the  dean  of 
Meharry  Medical  College,  was  his  re- 
quest to  divert  two  or  three  outstanding 
candidates  who  applied  to  Meharry,  to 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
Medical  School. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  It  shows 
the  reason  why  Meharry  and  Howard 
have  produced  the  vast  majority  of  all 
Negro  doctors  and  Negro  dentists.  They 
cannot  compete  with  the  competition 
from  white  youngsters,  which  is  always 
supplied  by  many  more  applicants  than 
can  be  received,  who  desire  to  go  to 
schools  all  over  the  Nation,  when  by  law 
and  intent  the  schools  are  open  to  all 
races. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  in  any  way 
upon  either  the  character  or  ability  of 
the  Negro  youngsters  who  were  trying  to 
get — and  who  today  are  trying  to  get  into 
outstanding  integrated  educational  in- 
stitutions, but  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
despite  how  deserving  they  may  be,  they 
are  facing — especially  imder  the  aca- 
demic pressures  of  today — the  stiffest 
competition  from  youngsters  of  the 
white  race  who  have  had  their  pre- 
medical  training  at  the  best  colleges  in 
the  North  and  South  and  East  and  West. 
This  is  more  evident,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Negro  who  aspires  to  better 
himself,  to  better  members  of  his  own 
race  through  obtaining  a  good  education, 
can  so  much  better  do  so  in  the  segre- 
gated predominantly  Negro  institut- 
tions — where  he  lives  with  members  of 
his  own  race,  is  taught  by  members  of 
his  own  race,  and  later,  when  equipped,  is 
better  trained  to  serve  members  of  his 
own  race. 

Mr.  President,  eEtrlier  in  my  remarks 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that  Dr.  Lee,  who 
was  then  president  of  Florida  A.  &  M. 
School,  In  the  thirties  and  forties,  had 
informed  me  that  there  were  over  100 
Negro  college  or  university  presidents  in 
the  South— but  that  there  was  not  one 
in  the  North,  which  I  have  had  verified 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  have  today  leained  that  in  1962 
there  were  125  Negro  universities,  col- 
leges, and  junior  colleges  having  pre- 
dominantly Negro  enrollments  in  the 
United  States.  All  but  four  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  located  in  States  which 
are  generally  geographically  classed  as 
Southern  States,  if  we  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  which  two  of  these 
institutions  are  located — namely,  How- 
ard University  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College.  Each  of  these 
is  an  institution  of  which  any  educator 
might  well  be  proud  to  be  the  president. 
I  am  also  informed,  Mr.  President,  that 
Negro  educators  are  the  presidents  of 
all  these  125  Negro  institutions,  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  2  or  3,  the  identity 
of  which  I  do  not  know — because  that 
was  not  given  to  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.    I  would  be  led  to  expect  that 


two  of  the  three  which  may  have  white 
presidents  are  probably  In  the  two  North- 
em  States  which  have  Negro  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  although  I  am  in- 
formed a  white  nun — and  this  is  an  In- 
teresting fact — is  president  of  a  Negro 
Roman  Catholic  women's  institution  in 
the  South,  the  exact  location  of  which 
I  do  not  presently  know. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this?  It 
mefiois  that  only  in  the  South  can  a 
Negro,  regardless  of  his  qualifications, 
hope  to  become  a  college  president.  To 
me,  this  is  the  clincher  of  the  case.  In 
the  South  the  door  is  open  wider  to 
Negro  educators  and  to  Negro  students 
than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  Nation. 

I  request,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
tabulation  prepared  from  information 
contained  in  a  published  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  also  through  the  cooperation 
of  Howard  University,  from  which  I 
have  quoted  the  above  statistics,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Number  of  Negro  universities,  colleges,  and 
junior  colleges  in  the  United  States,  by 
State  (institutions  having  predominantly 
Negro  enrollments) 

Alabama 10 

Arkansas 4 

Delaware 1 

District  of  Columbia 2 

Florida 1* 

Georgia 10 

Kentucky 1 

Louisiana 6 

Maryland 4 

Mississippi 16 

Missouri 1 

North  Carolina 18 

Ohio 2 

Oklahoma 1 

Pennsylvania 2 

South  Carolina "^ 

Tennessee 8 

Texas 13 

Virginia 6 

West  Virginia— 2 

According  to  information  obtained  from 
Howard  University,  all  of  these  Institutions, 
except  perhaps  two  or  three,  have  Negro 
presidents. 

Sources :  ( 1 )  Integration  in  Public  Educa- 
tion Programs.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Integration  in  Federally  Assisted  Public 
Education  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
House,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  OfBce,  Washington. 
1962,  pp.  117-126.  (2)  Information  obtained 
from  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  finally 
I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  about  what 
I  consider  a  rather  astonishing  fact,  in 
view  of  the  intensive  emotionsilized  cru- 
sade which  some  in  this  very  body  have 
continued  to  force  the  admittance  of 


Negroes  into  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  South.  That  point  is. 
Mr.  President,  the  very  small  number  of 
Negro  candidates  who  have  applied  to 
the  desegregated  but  predominantly 
white  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
Southland. 

For  example,  I  point  out  from  the  sta- 
tistical summary  published  by  the  South- 
em  Education  Reporting  Service — and  it 
is  right  down  to  date  1963-64 — that  out 
of  40.804  students  attending  21  formerly 
all-white  colleges  or  branches  of  colleges 
in  Georgia,  40,769  are  white — and  only  35 
are  Negro.  The  University  of  Georgia, 
the  first  to  desegregate,  has  15  Negro 
students;  Georgia  Tech,  which  desegre- 
gated in  1961,  has  10;  Georgia  State, 
which  desegregated  in  1962,  has  «;  and 
Armstrong  College,  which  desegregated 
last  year,  has  1. 

On  the  contrary,  of  the  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  in  Georgia,  of  which  there 
are  4,  3,487  Negroes  attend,  and  1  white 
person  is  enrolled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
appearing  on  page  17  of  the  statistical 
simunary,  which  includes  the  Georgia 
statistics  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Georgia 

Elementary  aTid  high  schools 

[197  districts:  181  with  NesToes  and  whites;' 
4  desegregated] 


White 

Negro 

Total 

Enrollment 

Teachers      

689,323 
24,432 

337,634 
10,899 

1,0M,857 
SCSSl 

Colleges  and  universities 
[8  desegregated] 

Predomi- 
nantly 
white 

Predomi- 
nantly 
Negro 

Total 

Institutions 

Enrollment 

16 

40,804 

3 

3,488 

19 
44.202 

STATUS  OF   SBGREOATION-DESEGEEGATION 

Public  schools 
Georgia  has  4  desegregated  school  dis- 
tricts, with  95,731  whites  and  77,599  Negroes 
enrolled.  Atlanta,  the  first  to  desegregate, 
admitted  Negroes  to  the  11th  and  12th  grades 
In  four  formerly  all-white  high  schools  on 
August  30,  1961,  under  a  U.S.  district  court 
order  In  Calhoun  v.  Latimer.  Dougherty 
County  (Albany)  Is  under  order  in  Gaines 
et  al.  V.  Dougherty  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion et  al.  to  desegregate  and  the  UJS.  dis- 
trict court  has  approved  a  grade-a-year  plan 
to  begin  with  the  first  grade  in  September 
1964,  but  the  case  is  on  appeal.  Muscogee 
County  (Columbus)  Board  of  Education  has 
a  committee  to  formulate  plans  to  desegre- 
gate the  public  schools,  but  no  date  has  been 
announced.    The  desegregated  districts  are: 


District 


Atlanta 

Chatham  County 
Clarke  County... 
Olynn  County.... 

Total 


Enrollment 


White 


158,041 

24, 013 

5,927 

7,750 


96,731 


Negro 


>  55, 764 
16,336 
3,194 
3.305 


77,589 


Negroes 

with 

whites 


145 

21 

6 

6 


177 


Blracial 
schools 


12 
2 
3 
1 


18 


Orades 


9  to  12. 
High... 
3.7,11. 
High... 


Date 
desegre- 
gated 


1961-C 
1963-0 
1968-V 
1063-V 


I  Estimated. 
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Teachers 


Segregation  is  maintained. 

Higher   ediLcation 

Georgia  has  eight  desegregated,  eight  all- 
white,  and  three  all-Negro  public  colleges  and 
universities.  The  University  of  Georgia  wat 
the  first  to  desegregate.  In  January  196 ^, 
the  school  admitted  two  Negroes  und^ 
cotirt  order  In  Holmes  v.  Danner,  briefly 
suspended  them  because  of  disorders  on  thJ 
campus  then  readmitted  them  under  covirt 
order.  In  1959,  a  U.S.  district  court  had  pro- 
hibited consideration  on  the  basis  of  race  for 
admission  to  Georgia  State  College,  althoug  i 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  {Hunt  v.  Arnold  \ 
were  not  orderded  admitted.  Georgia  Stat  5 
voluntarily  accepted  its  first  Negro  studertft 
In  the  simimer,  1962.  Although  West  Geor- 
gia College  desegregated  voluntarily  In  the 
s\unmer,  1963,  no  Negroes  enrolled  for  the 
following  fall  quarter.  The  college  enroll- 
ments are: 


PREDOMINANTLT  WHITE 

Abraham    Baldwin    Agri- 
cultural  

Armstrong... 

Augiista 

Colombus 

Georgia  Southern 

Georgia  Southwestern 

Georgia  State 

Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology  - 

Southern  Technology  In- 
stitute.  - 

Evening  school. 

Medical  College  of  Georgia. 
Allied  medical  sciences... 

School  of  nursing 

Middle  Georgia 

North  Georgia 

South  Georgia 

University  of  Georgia 

CcHitinuing       education 

center 

V&ldosta  State 

West  Georgia 

Women's  College  of  Geor- 
gia  


White 


Total. 


PKEDOMDJANTLT  NECBO 


Albany  State 

Columbus  center. 
Fort  Valley  State.. . 
Savannah  State 


Total 

State  totals. 


839 
783 

i,ao4 

786 
2,381 

593 
4.503 

6,299 

992 

1,371 

371 

61 

103 

771 

960 

675 

11,016 

3,641 
1,144 
1.268 

1,012 


Negro 


0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
6 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 

0 
2 
0 


40.769 


1 
40,770 


35 


Date 

desegre 

gated 


1963-V 
1963-V 

1963-V 
1961-V 


1961-C 


1963-V 
1963-V 


1,024 

67 

1,246 

1,150 


3.487 
3,522 


1963-V 


Faculties 

In  higher  education,  all-white  college  ai^d 
imiversity  units  have  white  teachers  aiid 
Negro  units  have  Negro  teachers. 

Special  schools 
Complete  segregation  is  maintained  in  t&e 
State's  special  schools  for  blind,  deaf,  mute, 
mentally  retarded,  and  delinquent  children. 
Poiu:  Negroes  were  admitted  to  the  form  ;r 
all-white  DeKalb  Area  Technical  School  new 
Atlanta  in  October  1963.  One  Negro  was 
accepted  at  the  Bibb  County  Vocational 
School  In  Macon  In  June  1963.  The  Cooja 
Valley  Vocational  School  near  Rome  has  an- 
nounced a  desegregation  policy  for  SepteEi- 
ber  1964. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  same  tatjle 
which  appears  on  page  14  of  the  sta- 
tistical summary  covering  the  State  tot 
Florida  be  printed  at  this  point  in  t|ie 
Record. 


March  19 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Florida 

Elementary  and  high  schools 

[67  districts:  67  with  Negroes  and  whites; 
•       16  desegregated] 


White 

Negro 

Total 

Enrollment* 

Teachers 

964,241 
34,712 

237,871 
9,463 

1,202,112 
44,176 

attending  summer  classes  at  the  University 
of  Florida  and  Florida  State  University.  The 
University  of  South  Florida  has  had  some 
Negro  students  since  it  was  opened  in  1960. 
The  29  Junior  colleges  are  operated  under  the 
county  school  boards  and  most  have  separate 
campuses  for  white  and  Negro  students. 
Dade  Junior  College  is  completely  desegre- 
gated. Three  others  have  some  Negro  stu- 
dents.   The  1963-64  college  enrollments  are: 


1  Estimated. 

Colleges  and  universities 
[11  desegregated] 


Pre- 
dominantly 
white 

Pre- 
dominantly 
Negro 

Total 

Institutions. 

Enrollment-. 

20 
69,031 

13 

10,007 

33 

79,038 

STATUS  or  SECRECATION-DESECRiaATION 

Public  schools 
Florida  has  16  counties  with  desegregated 
schools,  and  Negroes  attend  116  schools  with 
whites.  Six  counties  were  under  court  orders 
to  desegregate  at  the  start  of  the  1963  term, 
four  of  them  having  begun  some  desegrega- 
tion in  1962.  All  counties  with  some  deseg- 
regation, with  one  exception,  assigned  addi- 
tional Negroes  to  white  schools  In  1963.  Re- 
segregation  due  to  residential  factors  reduced 
desegregation  in  Broward  County  by  almost 
one-half.  The  first  school  district  to  deseg- 
regate in  the  State,  Dade  County  (Miami), 
acted  voluntarily  in  1959  in  advance  of  a 
court  order.  Estimated  enrollments  in  de- 
segregated districts  for  l963-€4  are: 


Enrollments  ' 

Ne- 
groes 
with 
whites 

Bira- 

cial 

schools 

Date 

County 

White 

Ne- 
gro 

deseg- 
regated 

Broward 

Charlotte 

Dade    

69, 574 

1,208 

163.720 

90,225 

39,139 

82,323 

12,196 

8,439 

4,127 

54,408 

47,590 

57,124 

2,914 

2,818 

7,225 

26,343 

10,916 
176 

38,220 

19,814 
7,049 

12,904 
2,284 
1,030 
1,771 

11,249 
7,224 

10,197 

1,382 

1,294 

985 

4,172 

SO 

6 

3,012 

12 

50 

94 

4 

100 

14 

37 

61 

118 

6 

14 

39 

33 

6 
1 

41 
5 

11 
7 
2 
5 
3 
5 

12 

10 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1961-V 
1963-V 
1959-V 

Duval          

1963-C 

Escambia 

Hillsborough... 
IjCon      

1962-C 
1961-V 
1963-C 

Monroe.. 

Okaloosa 

Orange 

1962-V 
1963-V 
1962-V 

Palm  Beach... 

Pinellas. 

Saint  Johns 

Santa  Rosa 

Sarasota 

Volusia 

1961-C 
1962-V 
1963-V 
1963-V 
1962-V 
1961-V 

Total... - 

669.375 

130,667 

3,650 

116 

I  Estimated. 


Teachers 


Enrollment 

Date 
desegre- 

White 

Negro 

gated 

PREDOMINANTLY   WHrPE 

Senior  colleges: 

Florida  State  Univer- 
sity  

11,102 
14,624 

4,584 

5 
2 

6 

1962-V 

University  of  Florida... 
University  of  Southern 
Florida 

1958-C 
1960-V 

Total 

30,310 

0 
38,721 

13 

2,884 
7,110 

PRKDOMtNANTLT  NEORO 

Senior  colleire:  Florida  A. 

A  M.  University  ' 

29  junior  colleges 

1963-V 

State  total .. 

69,031 

10.007 

'  Desegregated  in  policy  although  no  whites  have 
attended^ 

Individual  enrollment  figures  for  the  Jun- 
ior colleges  this  year  were  unavailable  and 
the  following  figures  are  for  1962-63: 


Junior  colleges 


Two  counties,  Dade  and  Sarasota,  have  de- 
segregated teaching  staffs— Sarasota  at  one 
school  and  Dade  at  "several."  Dade  has 
formally  notified  all  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative staff  that  they  will  be  assigned  with- 
out regard  to  race.  Desegregation  orders  by 
a  Federal  coxirt  for  Volxisia  and  Duval  Coun- 
ties Included  instructions  to  begin  teacher 
desegregation. 

Higher  education 
The  first  Negro  to  attend  the  University  of 
Florida,  George  H.  Starke,  enrolled  in  the 
law  school  in  September  1958,  by  a  court 
order  in  Hawkins  v.  Board  of  Control.  The 
university  enrolled  Its  first  Negro  under- 
graduates   for    1962-63.     Negroes   have   been 


Bay  County: 

Gulf  Coast 

Rosenwald 

Brevard  County: 

Brevard 

Carver 

Broward  County:  Broward. 
Columbia    County:    Lake 

City 

Dade  County;  Dade 

Escambia  County: 

Pensacola 

Washington.. 

Jackson  County: 

Chipola 

Jackson 

Lake  County: 

Lake-Sumter 

Johnson 

Lee  County:  Edison 

Madison  County: 

North  Florida 

Suwanee  River. 

Manatee  County:  Manatee. 
Marion  County: 

Central  Florida 

Hampton... 

Palm  Beach  County: 

Palm  Beach 

Roosevelt 

Pinellas  County: 

St.  Petersburg 

Gibbs 

Putnam  County: 

St.  Johns  River 

Collier- Blocker 

St.  Lucie  County: 

Indian  River 

Lincoln 

Volusia  County: 

Daytona  Beach 

Volusia  County 


White 


Total. 


922 
0 

2,478 

0 

1,741 

377 
6.114 

3,128 
0 

1.078 
0 

361 

0 

663 

467 

0 

2,059 

1,189 
0 

2,605 
0 

4,397 
0 

855 

0 

1.157 
0 

3,396 
0 


Negro 


32,787 


0 
106 

'Some 

130 

•  100 

0 
812 

0 
170 

0 

77 

0 

133 

0 

0 
132 

0 

0 
349 

«19 
188 

>18 
636 

0 
74 

0 
162 

1 
2,344 


Date 
desegre- 
gated 


1963-V 
1962-V 

1960-V 


5,224 


1962-V 

1961-V 
1961-V 


1962-V 


1  Negroes  reported  attending  in  1963-64. 

Faculties 
Dade  County  Junior  College  has  about  10 
Negro  faculty  members  and  Gibbs  Coimty 
Junior  College  in  Pinellas  County,  which  IB 
all-Negro,  has  had  some  white  faculty  mem- 
bers. 
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Special  schools 
Two  State  industrial  schools  for  boys  and 
two  for  girls  are  segregated.  The  two  schools 
for  boys  have  duplicated  facilities  separated 
by  a  street.  The  girls  institutions  have  two 
duplicated  facilities  in  the  same  towns.  The 
Florida  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  at  St. 
Augustine  has  no  duplicated  facilities  but 
keeps  the  races  separate.  The  segregation 
is  contested  in  Singleton  et  al.  v.  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Public  Welfare  et  al. 

Ethnic  groups 
All  Indians   go   to  regular  white  schools 
except  those  attending  two  federally  operated 
schools  on  Federal  reservation^iS*rt)ania  and 
Brighton.  /^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pr;fesident,  in  gen- 
eral the  same  situation  applies  to  Flor- 
ida as  it  does  to  Georgia.  The  Florida 
table  shows  that  in  the  three  major  pre- 
dominantly white  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State— of  30,323  students 
attending  them,  only  13  are  Negroes.  At 
the  State's  only  major  predominantly 
Negro  college,  Florida  A.  &  M.  University 
at  Tallahassee — which  I  have  already 
referred  to — 2,884  Negroes  are  in  at- 
tendance there,  and  no  white  students. 

Of  the  State's  29  fine  junior  colleges, 
or  2-year  colleges,  which  have  been 
unheld  recently  as  a  model  for  America, 
38,721  white  students  attend  the  white 
institutions,  and  7,110  Negroes  attend 
the  Negro  institutions. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fine  white  and  Negro  jimior  colleges  in 
my  State  there  is  relatively  little  mixture 
of  the  races — although  they  are  gen- 
erally desegregated  throughout  the 
State.  Here,  again,  is  proof  that  most 
members  of  the  Negro  race  prefer  to 
attend  predominantly  Negro  institu- 
tions— and  in  Florida  they  do  so. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  17  counties  where  there  is  a  white 
junior  college  and  also  a  Negro  junior 
college  there  is  complete  segregation  of 
the  races  with  no  Negroes  attending  the 
white  junior  colleges  although  they  could 
if  they  met  the  entrance  requirements 
and  desired  to  do  so. 

That  is  the  point,  Mr.  President.  Ne- 
gro college  students  in  my  State  prefer 
to  attend  the  Negro  junior  colleges  and 
not  the  white  junior  colleges  as  statistics 
which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
prove.    ■ 

For  example,  in  Bay  County,  Fla.,  922 
white  students  attend  the  fine  Gulf  Coast 
Junior  College  and  no  Negroes  attend. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  that  same  county, 
106  Negroes  attend  the  equally  fine  Negro 
junior  college  in  Bay  County,  Rosenwald 
Junior  College — and  no  white  students 
attend. 

In  Escambia  County,  Fla.,  3,128  white 
students  attend  the  white  Pensacola  Jun- 
ior College  and  no  Negroes  attend;  179 
Negroes  attend  the  Negro  -Washington 
Junior  College  and  no  whites  attend. 
Likewise  in  Marion  County,  1,189  white 
students  attend  Central  Florida  Junior 
College  and  no  Negroes  attend,  and  349 
Negroes  attend  Hampton  Junior  College 
and  no  white  students  attend. 

In  a  few  of  the  counties  in  the  tabula- 
tion which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
which  have  shown  white  and  Negro  jun- 
ior colleges  a  few  Negro  students  attend 


the  white  junior  colleges  but  the  number 
is  infinitesimal  in  comparison  to  the 
total  populations  of  the  schools  as  the 
tabulation  shows. 

There  are  only  two  junior  colleges  in 
Florida  which  have  any  substantial  at- 
tendance of  Negro  students  in  white  col- 
leges. They  are  the  two  that  ai-e  lo- 
cated in  counties  which  have  no  estab- 
lished Negro  junior  colleges. 

In  Dade  County  which  embraces  the 
greater  Miami  area  there  is  only  one 
white  junior  college — Dade  Junior  Col- 
lege. There  are  6,114  white  students  at- 
tending Dade  Junior  College  and  812 
Negro  students.  Dade  Junior  College 
was  desegregated  in  1960. 

This  is  of  very  great  interest  compared 
to  what  has  happened  in  counties  which 
I  think  have  very  wisely  established  and 
operated  two  junior  colleges — not  only 
counties,  but  areas,  because  some  of  the 
junior  colleges  are  area  junior  colleges 
rather  than  merely  pertaining  to  one 
county. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  above 
statistics  which  I  have  just  quoted  pre- 
sent irrefutable  proof  of  the  point  that 
I  have  been  making  throughout  this 
speech— the  Negro  student  on  the  whole 
prefers  to  attend  Negro  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  is  not  true  just 
in  Florida,  but  in  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and 
other  States  across  the  Southland  which 
provide  fine  institutions  of  learning  for 
members  of  both  races. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  did  not  men- 
tion, in  referring  to  the  various  tabula- 
tions, another  outstanding  example  on 
this  point.  In  Daytona  Beach  Junior 
College,  irv  Volusia  County,  Fla.,  there 
are  3,396  white  students  and  one  Negro 
student;  and  in  Volusia  Junior  College, 
also  in  Volusia  County,  there  are  2,344 
Negro  students  and  no  white  students. 
It  is  just  a  law  of  nature  that  white 
people  like  to  associate  with  white  people, 
and  Negro  people  like  to  associate  with 
Negro  people,  and  that  such  a  pattern  of 
association  preference  will  extend  into 
the  field  of  education,  if  all  are  given 
good  educational  opportunities.  The 
records  in  connection  with  the  Florida 
junior  colleges  established  in  recent 
years— and  that  development  is  part  of 
the  effort  of  our  State  to  give  fairer  treat- 
ment and  more  just  opportunities  to  all 
of  our  young  people — clearly  show  that 
the  people  of  the  two  races  do  prefer  to 
associate  with  members  of  their  own  race, 
and  do  not  like  to  associate  with  members 
of  the  other  race. 

For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  refer  Senators  to  the  statistical 
summary  by  the  Southern  Educational 
Reporting  Service,  which  reports  on  all 
the  Southern  States  as  of  this  year.  I 
listed  only  Georgia  and  Florida,  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  encumber  the  Record; 
but  Senators  will  not  find  any  material 
difference  between  the  facts  for  other 
Southern  States  and  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  States  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President — and  I 
do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  issue — the 
point  is  clear.  The  Negro  student — and 
the  Negro  teacher — has  the  greatest  op- 


portunity to  obtain  an  education  and  to 
advance  in  the  teaching  field — in  those 
States  where  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  predominantly  segregated;  and 
better  education  is  given  there.  I  have 
called  as  my  witness  on  this  point  today 
the  educator  from  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, whose  statement  was  reported  on 
the  news  ticker  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
He  clearly  states  that  the  Negro  children 
who  come  from  the  South  are  better 
trained.  The  reason  for  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  climate  in  the  South  or 
with  any  difference  between  the  people 
of  the  Negro  race  in  the  two  areas;  that 
difference  exists  because  of  the  deliberate 
policy  in  the  South  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  the  members  of  the  Ne- 
gro race  and  to  improve  more  and  more 
the  conditions  existing  between  the  two 
races. 

As  I  stated  in  my  brief,  impromptu  re- 
marks on  this  subject  last  Wednesday 
evening,  title  IV  of  this  bill  is  bad  for 
the  country  and — most  important — for 
the  Negro.  It  is  wrong — it  is  dangerous — 
and  should  be  defeated. 

I  wish  again  to  refer  most  briefly  to 
just  two  points  in  this  title — which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  so  obnoxious  said  dan- 
gerous. The  first  is  the  unlimited  Fed- 
eral spending  authority  to  bring  about 
compulsory  integration  of  schools  which 
are  not  yet  integrated — nothing  more 
than  outright  subsidization  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  speed  integration  of 
the  schools — against  their  wishes — or  in 
accord  with  their  wishes,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

The  carrot  and  stick  philosophy  is 
clearly  the  one  proposed  to  be  followed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  the  schools. 

The  second  is  the  broad,  unlimited 
power  the  title  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  injunction  suits  at  his 
own  discretion  upon  almost  any  finding 
he  personally  saw  fit  to  make.  The  use 
of  injunction  is,  of  course,  the  most  arbi- 
trary way  to  proceed  in  public  matters — 
and  this  proposal  is  the  most  arbitrary 
use  of  that  power  in  such  a  delicate  area 
which  I  have  seen  suggested. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  again  into  the  de- 
taUs  of  this  part  of  title  IV,  but  I  do 
wish  to  read  this  paragraph  from  my  re- 
marks of  last  week,  because  of  the  great 
threat  which  not  only  I,  but  many  others, 
as  well,  believe  it  poses  to  that  imperish- 
able document  we  all  hold  so  dear,  the 
Constitution,  and  to  the  rights  it  grants 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  all 
races. 

On  that  occasion,  I  said — Congres- 
sional Record,  March  11,  page  5017: 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  ardent  advocates  of 
this  great  revolutionary  measure  choose  to 
impose  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  the 
right  of  the  use  of  injunctions,  in  which  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  can  be  virtuaUy  shorn  of 
the  great  protections  tha.t  are  thrown  around 
them  otherwise  by  our  Constitution. 

In  reference  to  the  above  statement, 
I  should  like  again  to  point  out.  as  I  did 
last  week,  that  in  this  section,  title  IV. 
dealing  with  public  education,  no  al- 
lowances are  provided  for  a  jury  trial  in 
criminal  contempt  proceedings. 
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I  ask  the  Senators  who  advocate  thife 
rash  move  to  consider  the  statements  oif 
Congressmen  Meader,  Cramer,  and  PoFf 
in  the  report  on  this  bill  from  the  Judij- 
ciary  Committee  of  the  other  body — for 
we  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  ref 
port  from  our  own  committee,  Mr.  Pres*- 
Ident — because  the  peril  of  destroying 
or  diluting  the  rights  of  the  constitut 
tional  guarantees  to  all  citizens — marf: 
my  words,  Mr.  President — is  contained  i<i 
the  fourth  title  of  the  bill,  dealing  with 
education.  I 

Incidentally,  the  report  of  the  commitl- 
tee  of  the  other  body  makes  very  clea^ 
that  the  determination  of  the  Attomeir 
General  was  to  proceed  by  way  of  injuncl- 
tion  which  would  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
court,  but  that,  instead,  he  would  thup 
have  full  liberty  and  license  to  procee<i 
on  a  very  broad  basis,  as  provided  in  thajt 
bill — to  which  I  shall  not  refer  again  ait 
this  point.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  but  a  feyr 
moments  more  at  this  time. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  main  di 
tress  over  the  Negro's  plight  In  tl 
schools  is  not  in  the  South,  today, 
is  in  the  North  and  in  the  East  and  ij 
the  West.  Each  day's  newspaper  is  wit?- 
ness  to  that.  Again  I  call  attention  tjo 
the  bulletin  of  the  National  Educatloti 
Association.  I  also  state  that  the  Assd- 
clated  Press  ticker  of  Monday  carrleti 
the  story  of  a  second  boycott  in  NeW 
York  City  against  the  public  schools 
there — though  the  dispatches  make  \t 
clear  that  this  particular  effort  hsis 
brought  out  of  the  schoolrooms  and  onii) 
the  streets,  as  demonstrators,  only  aboi^t 
half  of  the  large  number  of  students  whio 
demonstrated  during  the  first  boycott  of 
a  few  weeks  ago.  1 

How  many  school  boycotts  has  Chi- 
cago had  in  recent  weeks?  How  many 
have  taken  place  in  Philadelphia,  ih 
San  Francisco,  in  Detroit,  in  Boston  anjd 
in  New  York?  I  do  not  know;  but  the 
news  from  those  great  cities  of  Amerioa 
has  been  most  disheartening  and  dis- 
couraging— and  in  some  instances, 
frightening. 

And,  speaking  of  that  great  city  of  Neiv 
York,  think  of  the  harrowing  thing  that 
happened,  or  almost  happened,  the|e 
Just  8  days  ago  when  21,000  white  par- 
ents marched  angrily  on  city  hall,  to 
protest  that  city's  program  of  "the  tokein 
integration  by  transporting  pupils  acrois 
attendance  lines" — meaning  their  chil- 
dren, and  meaning  transportation  0f 
their  children  away  from  their  own  conj- 
munity,  away  from  their  own  pareni- 
teachers'  association,  and  away  froia 
their  normal  activities,  to  distant  schools, 
in  an  attempt  to  change  the  racial  ratio 
in  those  schools — of  which  Dr.  Conamt 
spoke  so  forcefully  in  his  statement  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  in  my  remarl 
today,  and  to  which  Mr.  Alsop  referr< 
as  late  as  Monday  of  this  week. 

In  Chicago — the  heartland  city  of  tl)e 
Midwest — we  have  boycotts  or  blackouts, 
or  whatever  one  wants  to  call  them,  wi^i 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negro  children 
refusing  to  go  to  school  because  integra- 
tion has  not  come  fast  enough  or  gotte 
far  enough,  spurred  onward  by  profes- 
sional agitators  not  only  to  boycott 
schools,  but  to  acts  of  vandalism  and 


assault  which  I  shall  subsequently  dis- 
cuss. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gioished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Florida  noted  that  the 
white  majority  in  that  area  has  begun 
to  rise  up  and  protest  against  all  the 
demonstrations  and  efforts  to  bring 
about  racial  balance,  and  so  forth,  in 
the  schools — and  even  in  the  great 
northern  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  noticed  that; 
and  in  a  moment  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record  the  recent  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  Chi- 
cago— Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis. 

I  also  noted  the  reports  included  in  the 
National  Education  Association  pam- 
phlet of  last  week — indicating  that  in 
Detroit  the  situation  was  becoming  so 
bad  that  teachers  were  insisting  that 
they  have  their  lives  insured,  because  of 
the  strong  probability  of  their  being 
hurt.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
what  happened  in  Seattle  and  in  Tacoma 
a  week  or  so  ago.  More  than  200,000  of 
the  people  of  Seattle  voted,  by  a  margin 
or  more  than  2  to  1,  that  they  did  not 
want  open  housing,  but,  instead,  wanted 
the  residential  pattern  to  remain  as  it 
had  been  fixed  by  the  will  of  the  people 
who  settled  there;  and  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1,  the  same  at- 
titude was  clearly  demonstrated  the  day 
before. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  say  that  the  teachers  in  De- 
troit feel  that  their  lives  should  be  in- 
sured, as  a  precaution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  bulletin 
which  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion issued  last  Thursday — and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  knows  that  that 
organization  is  not  a  southern  institu- 
tion, and  certainly  is  not  a  very  con- 
servative institution — contained  quite  a 
nimiber  of  statements  applicable  to  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  perhaps 
other  places.  I  wish  to  read  a  part  of 
that  statement  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana : 

The  other  two  cities  are  New  York 
and  Chicago — 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  policemen 
be  stationed  In  the  schools  and  outside  them 
to  curb  pupil  violence.  Teachers  are  now  ask- 
ing for  life  insvirance  or  indemnities  to  be 
paid  In  case  a  teacher  Is  killed. 

That  is  for  the  information  of 
teachers  and  people  interested  in  schools 
all  over  the  Nation.  It  is  a  rather  dis- 
graceful thing,  but  they  are  telling  the 
facts,  and  I  respect  them  for  telling  the 
facts.  It  is  stated,  as  I  believe  I  men- 
tioned earlier  that  there  were  15  major 
assaults  reported  in  a  period  of  3  days 
in  New  York  City,  a  few  days  before 
that,  by  pupils  upon  teachers.  The 
statement  was  made  that  they  knew 
there  were  other  such  incidents  which 
were  not  reported,  because  there  was 
very  strong  resistance  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  overaggressive  Negro  groups 
to  the  reporting  of  such  incidents  and, 


perhaps,  some  pressures  brought  to  bear 
to  black  out  the  facts  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  ever  heard  it  suggested  previ- 
ously that  the  occupation  of  classroom 
teacher  was  an  extrahazardous  profes- 
sion, or  has  the  Senator  regarded  the 
profession,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  always  regarded  it,  as  a  peace- 
ful profession? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  taught  for  4  years.  At  that 
time  he  thought  the  profession  was 
peaceful.  Since  then  he  has  served  in 
Army  warfare  and  later  political  war- 
fare, which  is  about  as  savage  as  the 
other,  and  he  has  come  to  believe  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  the  most  peaceful 
one  in  which  he  has  ever  been  privileged 
to  participate.  But  these  alarming  con- 
ditions— brought  about  by  enforced  in- 
tegration overnight — put  a  different  pic- 
ture on  the  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  situation  has  become  quite 
the  opposite  in  several  northern  schools. 
I  suspect  very  much  that  our  northern 
friends  will  force  that  situation  upon  the 
South. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  continue,  in  New 
York  21,000  white  parents  demonstrating 
angrily — and  I  understand  from  the  As- 
sociated Press  bulletin  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
read  into  the  Record  at  the  very  time 
the  demonstration  was  taking  place  that 
it  was  not  a  peaceful  one,  by  any  means — 
against  the  forced  transfer  of  their  chil- 
dren to  other  parts  of  the  city  far  from 
their  homes. 

On  the  day  of  my  speech,  information 
came  over  the  wire  service  that  500,000 
white  parents  in  the  city  of  New  York 
were  members  of  that  group. 

In  my  remarks  of  last  week,  as  I  have 
stated,  Mr.  President,  I  inserted  In  the 
Record  the  Bulletin  of  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association,  De- 
partment of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation entitled.  "Return  Engagement: 
The  Blackboard  Jungle."  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  March  11.  1964,  page 
5019.  which  told  of  the  terrible  situation 
existing  In  New  York  City  when  15  at- 
tacks on  teachers  with  knives,  chairs, 
baseball  bats,  and  zip  guns  were  reported 
during  3  school  days  last  week. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed,  at  this  point,  in 
my  remarks  the  attached  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  dated  March  11, 
1964,  in  which  Chicago  School  Superin- 
tendent Benjamin  C.  Willis  confirmed 
reports  that  assaults  on  teachers  and 
vandalism  in  Chicago  public  schools  have 
doubled  since  last  September. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wnxis  Links  Attacks  to  Two  Boycotts — 

Lawlessness  Up  100  Percent.  He  Sats 

School  Superintendent  Benjamin  C.  WllUa 
yesterday  confirmed  reports  that  assaults 
on  teachers  and  vandalism  in  Chicago  public 
schools  have  doubled  since  last  September. 
He  added  that  there  is  an  "extreme  degree 
of  correlation"  between  these  increases  and 
the  two  school  boycotts. 

Winis  rejected  a  proposal  that  teachers  be 
allowed  to  use  corporal  punishment  to  deal 
with  rowdies  in  schools.    He  said  that  con- 
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ferences  with  parents,  rather  than  with  law 
enforcement  officials,  are  needed  to  stem  the 
increase  in  lawlessness. 

ALDERMAN    ASKS    PROBE 

Meanwhile,  Alderman  Robert  J.  OHourke 
(48th]  asked  the  city  council  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  reports  of  violence  in  the  schools 
and.  If  evidence  warrants,  to  pass  new 
ordinances  or  recommend  State  legislation 
to  stop  It.  He  also  asked  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  assigning  police  cadets  and 
firemen  to  schools  to  augment  the  small  force 
of  policemen  now  assigned  there. 

Breakage  •  •  •  totaled  4.931  since  Septem- 
ber, as  against  a  total  of  5.376  for  the  whole 
1962-63  term. 

Window  breakage  increased  56.4  percent 
between  January  1963  and  last  January,  he 
added. 

LINKS  BREAKAGE  TO  BOYCOTTS 

He  s;aid  that  the  two  school  districts  which 
suffered  the  greatest  Increases  In  window 
breaking  also  led  in  absentee  percentages 
during  the  two  boycotts.  October  22  and 
February  25.  They  are  district  13  on  the 
South  Side  and  district  8  on  the  West  Side. 

District  13,  with  a  window  breakage  In- 
crease of  138.5  percent,  had  94.5  percent  ab- 
sent during  the  first  boycott  and  74.6  percent 
during  the  second  boycott. 

District  8  had  a  window  breakage  increase 
of  106.9  i>ercent  during  the  1-year  period  and 
had  absentee  percentages  of  75.7  and  57.5, 
respectively,  dviring  the  two  boycotts. 

SEES  REGRET  IN  FUTUKZ 

"There  is  an  extreme  degree  of  correlation 
between  the  area  of  assatilts  and  the  boy- 
cotting of  classes."  Willis  said.  "Some  time 
In  the  future,  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
regret  the  bad  advice  given  to  children." 

This  was  taken  as  a  reference  to  boycott 
leaders. 

The  superintendent  commented  on  a  pro- 
posal by  John  M.  Fewkes.  teachers'  union 
prefident,  that  a  conference  be  held  with  law 
enforcement  officials  to  halt  the  increase  in 
att&cks. 

"The  people  you  need  to  get  Into  the  con- 
ference are  the  parents."  WlUis  said.  "Adults 
must  recognize  that,  despite  differences  in 
viewpoints.  Influencing  and  aiding  children 
to  flout  the  law  on  one  hand,  and  expecting 
them  to  respect  the  law  and  duly  constituted 
authorities  on  the  other,  cannot  be  con- 
doned." 

ALSO  APPLIES  TO  DISRESPECT 

"This  refers  not  only  to  school  boycotts, 
but  to  the  inculcation  of  attitudes  of  disre- 
spect for  teachers — their  persons,  their 
qualifications,   and   their   motivations." 

Concerning  corporal  punishment,  Willis 
said : 

"Surely  we  have  reached  a  sad  state  in  our 
society,  if  teachers  who  are  dedicated,  pro- 
fessional people  are  expected  to  resort  to 
corporal  punishment  to  protect  themselves 
in  and  around  school  buildings.  •  •  • 
Schools  cannot  take  over  all  of  the  problems 
of  growing  children." 

Willis  said  that  daily  absenteeism  not 
connected  with  boycotts  also  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  that  he  is  making  a  study  to 
determine  how  much  of  It  is  due  to  increased 
truancy. 

WILL  CTTT  SCHOOL  INCOME 

Average  daily  attendance  has  dropped 
below  90  percent,  WUlls  added,  and  this  will 
be  reflected  in  reduced  Income  from  the 
State,  which  is  based  on  average  daUy  pupU 
population. 

Willis  said  the  35  policemen  now  assigned 
to  specific  schools  are  handicapped  because 
some  schools  are  3  stories  high  and  a  block 
long  and  attacks  have  occurred  at  one  end 
of  the  school  while  the  policeman  was  at 
the  other  end. 

Alderman  O'Rourke's  proposal  was  sent 
to  committee  for  study.  Alderman  Boh- 
ling's  move  for  enactment  of  the  law  was 


blocked  by  two  parliamentary  maneuvers. 
Alderman  Keane  (Slst).  Mayor  Daley's  floor 
leader,  said  the  corporation  council  ruled 
that  the  language  of  the  proposed  ordinance 
was  too  vague.  Bohling  said  he  would 
renew  his  attempts  to  attain  enactment  of 
the  ordinance  at  the  next  council  meeting. 

Rev.  Carl  ■  A.  Puqua.  executive  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  said  yesterday  that  his  organization 
suspected  that  the  interest  in  violence  in 
the  schools  might  be  a  smokescreen  to 
divert  the  public  from  the  basic  problem  of 
racial  inequality. 

"The  Chicago  Board  of  Education."  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Fuqua  continued,  "has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  unrealistic  premise  that 
'we're  a  teaching  institution,  not  a  social 
Institution.'  The  facts  suggest  that  the 
schools  of  our  city  cannot  divorce  themselves 
from  the  necessary  concomitants  of  an 
academic  education  in  a  society  of  rapid 
social  change." 

Fuqua  said  he  would  take  the  issue  with 
those  who  would  indicate  that  a  1-day  pro- 
test in  the  interest  of  eliminating  racial 
segregation  could  be  the  cause  for  a  reported 
upsxirge  of  violence  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  not  take  the 
Senate's  time  to  read  the  entire  article 
into  the  Record  but  I  point  out  that 
Superintendent  Willis  stated  that  "45 
assaults  on  teachers  were  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Education's  safety  division 
from  September  1963,  to  February  29, 
1964,"  compared  with  "44  during  the 
whole  school  term  last  year." 

Most  important,  Mr.  President,  Super- 
intendent Willis  stated  there  was  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  correlation  between  the 
increases  in  teacher  assaults  and  van- 
dalism and  the  school  boycotts  which 
have  occurred  in  that  city.    He  said: 

There  Is  an  extreme  degree  of  correlation 
between  the  wea  of  assaults  and  the  boy- 
cotting of  classes.  •  •  •  Sometime  in  the 
future  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  regret  the 
bad  advice  given  to  children. 

This,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  was  a 
reference  to  the  boycott  leaders  of  the 
militant  Negro  groups. 

Mr.  President,  we  here  have  a  meas- 
ure which  is  fraught  with  danger,  which 
is  fomenting  disaster,  and  which  bodes 
no  good  for  anyone — and  especially  the 
Negro — but  which  has  within  it  great 
harm  for  all  of  us  and  the  country. 

The  measure  must,  as  I  have  said,  be 
defeated.  I  shall  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  defeat  it,  lest  the  so-called 
"summer  of  decision"  of  last  year  which 
was  climaxed  by  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton in  August,  becomes  this  year  a  "sum- 
mer of  devastation."  which  may  put  back 
for  a  hundred  years  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  racial  relations  and 
destroy  the  peace  of  our  land. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  known  an  abler, 
more  devoted,  or  more  indefatigable 
Senator  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  dear 
friend. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  always 
present.  He  is  always  on  the  job.  He 
is  always  working  for  his  people  in  Flor- 
ida.   He  is  always  serving  the  interests 


of  the  Nation.  I  warmly  commend  him 
on  his  speech  today.  It  has  been  rich 
in  information  and  in  facts,  and  the 
arguments  that  he  has  presented  have 
been  compelling.  The  speech  constitutes 
a  notable  textbook  on  the  vital  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  races  In  the  United 
States.  The  Senator  has  mside  a  great 
contribution  to  the  debate,  and  he  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  inform  and  enlight- 
en the  Senate  and  the  country  on  the 
problem  which  confronts  us  now,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  education.  I  heart- 
ily congratulate  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate, more  than  he  will  ever  know, 
the  generous  remarks  of  my  distln- 
giiished  leader  in  the  debate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado;  then  I  shall  s^eld  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  close  my  remarks  by  saying  that, 
after  having  spent  most  of  a  fairly  long 
lifetime  studying  the  biracial  question, 
having  many  friends  in  both  groups,  and 
having  tried  to  serve  both  groups,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  justly  as  a  judge,  as 
a  prosecutor,  as  a  State  senator,  as  a 
Governor,  and  here  in  the  Senate,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  compulsion  and 
coercion  are  not  the  answer.  Anyone 
who  believes  that  the  answer  to  those 
grave  questions  lies  in  compelling  legis- 
lation, compelling  court  decrees,  by  com- 
pelling the  use  of  arms,  and  by  compel- 
ling use  of  pressure  or  deprivation  of 
needed  Federal  funds,  will  find  the  exact 
opposite  result.  We  have  had  enough 
evidence  in  the  past  10  years  to  cause  us 
to  look  and  listen,  and  realize  that  that 
certainly  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  let  the  prob- 
lem work  itself  out  a  bit,  helping  as  we 
can.  We  have  helped  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  anti-poll-tax  amendment. 
We  have  helped  through  various  other 
measures  that  are  clearly  legal  to  give 
better  opportunity  to  Negreos.  We  have 
helped  through  the  increase  of  voca- 
tional education— and  I  am  wUling  to 
go  further.  We  have  helped  through  the 
increase  of  apprenticeship  training — and 
I  am  willing  to  go  further.  We  could 
help  through  the  setting  up  of  mediation 
boards  to  give  good  advice  to  areas  torn 
by  racial  strife  and  to  help  by  giving 
technical  assistance  to  those  who  need 

it. 

When  we  start  using  compulsion  and 
coercion,  we  get  exactly  nowhere.  The 
measure  of  the  solution  of  those  vital 
questions  to  our  Nation — and  they  are 
vital  questions — will  be  the  measure  of 
what  each  race  is  willing  to  tolerate, 
after  trying  out  various  things  that  are 
open  to  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
much  of  the  thrust  of  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  was  to  show 
that  educational  segregation  by  race 
guarantees  jobs  to  Negro  teachers  and  to 
argue  also  that  if  whites  go  to  those 
Negro  schools  and  Negroes  go  to  the 
white  schools,  it  will  rapidly  destroy  the 
opportunities  that  Negroes  now  have  to 
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teach  and  to  become  school  principal^ 
and  administrators  and  in  some  case$ 
university  presidents?  Is  that  the  burl- 
den  of  much  of  the  speech  of  the  Senate^ 
from  Florida?  1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  not  say  that  lA 
the  whole  burden,  but  that  is  certainly 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  statement  I 
have  made,  which  I  feel  is  clearly  showt 
by  the  statistics  from  States  outside  thp 
South  that  practice  integration,  where 
Negroes  do  not  have  anything  like  thje 
number  represented  by  their  race  a^s 
teachers,  where  there  are  no  Negr^ 
presidents  of  Negro  institutions  of  learnt- 
ing,  because  the  opportunity  to  advance 
does  not  exist,  and  where  also,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  by  law  and  by  prefer^ 
ence,  the  doors  are  open  to  Negroes  ip. 
medical  and  dental  schools  and  othejr 
places  where  the  learned  professions  are 
taught,  nevertheless  they  have  not  beet 
admitted  in  large  numbers,  not  becausie 
anybody  wanted  to  keep  them  out,  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  pressures  for  sucn 
educational  opportunities  are  so  great 
that  the  top  qualified  people  are  ad|- 
mitted  and  Negroes  too  frequently  aije 
too  far  down  the  list.  i 

That  fact  could  not  be  more  clearly 
shown  than  by  the  letter  from  the  assisti- 
ant  dean  of  the  medical  college  of  tl^ 
University  of  California  to  the  dean  qf 
the  medical  college  of  Meharry  at  Nash- 
ville, a  segregated  college,  imploring  hiih 
to  send  to  California  two  or  three  qf 
their  best  qualified  youngsters,  statinjg 
that  many  had  applied,  a  few  had  passeid 
the  minimum  r^uirements,  but  none  hajd 
been  able  to  qualify  at  such  a  level  thdt 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  school. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  not  the  Sena- 
tor's statistics  show  that  since  1946  (Jr 
1947 — perhaps  not  either  one  of  tho^ 
years,  but  at  least  in  the  decade  of  the 
1940's — there  was  an  improvement  botjh 
in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  a  vetfy 
rapid  percentage  improvement  in  the 
North,  and  a  very  substantial  and  absb- 
lute  improvement  in  the  South,  in  the 
opportunity  for  Negro  teachers?  Psr 
more  Negroes  have  the  chance  to  teach 
than  ever  before  by  far.  Does  not  a  lar^e 
part  of  this  improvem3nt  coincide  wivi 
the  desegregation  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  desegregated  teach- 
ing institutions  in  the  border  States  arid 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  his 
given  greater  impetus  and  emphasis  to 
desegregation  throughout  the  Natioi|? 
Have  not  the  opportunities  for  Negto 
teachers  improved  at  the  same  time  tae 
desegregation  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  in  effect? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect in  general,  but  I  do  not  believe  tne 
Supreme  Court  decision  did  it.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  States,  especially  in  the 
South,  to  improve  the  schools  is  respott- 
sible  for  the  improvements  along  wiih 
greater  numbers  of  teachers,  again,  es- 
pecially in  the  South.  I  stated,  in  a  pak-t 
of  my  speech,  that  the  only  silver  lining 
in  the  forbidding  cloud  that  has  hung 
over  us  since  the  1954  decision,  with  re- 
spect to  the  relations  between  the  rac<s. 
has  been  the  improvements  in  tlie 
schools  where  they  have  been  made.  In 
both  areas  there  has  been  improve- 
ment— In  the  schools  and  in  the  teach- 
ing ratios.    There  has  been  much  greatfer 


improvement  in  the  South,  because,  for 
example,  in  my  own  State,  as  the  sta- 
tistics will  show,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  system  of  Junior  colleges  which 
was  held  up  by  one  of  the  great  maga- 
zines of  the  Nation  in  the  last  2  or  3 
months  as  a  model  for  the  whole  coun- 
try to  follow.  We  have  included  oppor- 
tunities for  both  races  in  the  educational 
system  of  our  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
pointed  out.  there  has  resulted  a  greater 
percentage  increase  in  the  North,  and 

^  lesser  one  in  the  South 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  Not  exactly. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  point- 
ed out  that  there  was  a  greater  absolute 
increase  in  the  South  because  there  are 
far  more  teachers  and  Negroes  there. 
As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  in  the  seg- 
regated schools  in  the  South  there  are 
only  Negro  teachers,  whereas  in  the 
North,  teachers  are  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  qualifications,  and  there  has  been 
some  discrimination. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  correct  the 
Senator's  statement  to  this  extent.  In 
the  segregated  schools,  where  there  are 
only  colored  students,  there  are  only 
Negro  teachers.  In  the  segregated 
schools,  where  there  are  only  white  stu- 
dents, there  are  only  white  teachers. 
Each  group  of  students  has  received  in- 
struction from  well-trained  people  of 
their  own  race. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  con- 
ceded that  since  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Brown  case,  and  the 
ending  of  legal  segregation  in  our  coun- 
try in  every  section,  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  Negro  opportunities  in 
teaching,  why  should  the  Senator  oppose 
this  very  mild  bill.  To  continue  the 
Brown  case  philosophy  a  bit  further,  a 
large  part  of  this  title  the  Senator  con- 
cedes he  will  support 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  title  IV  is 
concerned.  One  section  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  does  not  want  is  sec- 
tion 406.  Another  section  he  does  not 
want  is  the  open-end  appropriation  pro- 
vision in  this  title.  He  opposes  section 
407  which  deals  with  suits  to  be  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  brought  on  this  colloquy,  because 
he  misunderstood  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  What  the  Senator  from  Florida 
said  was  that  there  was  one  part  of  title 
rv  which  he  approved,  and  that  was  the 
reference  to  the  offering  of  technical 
training  for  schools  that  wanted  to  prog- 
ress in  this  field.  I  did  not  approve  of 
any  other  title. 

I  would  not  want  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  get  the  idea  that  there  are 
not  other  parts  of  the  bill  which  are 
equally  objectionable  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  He  objects  very  strongly 
to  the  FEPC  provision,  which  is  put  un- 
der four  different  initials,  but  which  is 
the  same  old  thing.  I  did  not  know  that 
certain  persons  would  think  that  with 
the  ostrich's  head  in  the  sand  nobody 
would  recognize  the  ostrich,  but  that  is 
what  the  situation  is.  This  is  obviously 
nothing  but  the  old  FEPC.  I  disapprove 
of  that  completely. 


I  think  the  right  of  anyone  to  pick  his 
associates,  to  pick  his  own  employees,  to 
pick  his  employers  and  his  fellow  em- 
ployees, is  a  sacred  right.  If  the 
Federal  Government  tried,  with  this 
tremendous,  sweeping  power,  to  cover 
the  employment  practices,  through  its 
minions  from  Maine  to  Hawaii  and  from 
Alaska  to  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico,  we 
would  be  coming  much  closer  to  being  a 
police  state  than  we  have  ever  done 
before. 

I  object  equally  strongly  to  the  injunc- 
tion feature. 

I  object  to  the  title  which  would  give 
the  President,  in  his  sole  discretion,  and 
subject  to  the  review  of  no  court,  the 
right  to  cut  off  appropriations,  approved 
in  Congress  in  good  faith,  from  com- 
mvmities,  agencies,  or  States  where  he 
felt  racial  discrimination  was  being  prac- 
ticed even  though  it  is  already  being 
done. 

I  would  not  want  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  go  away  with  a  mind  so 
completely  unappreciative  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  mak- 
ing more  than  two  objections  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Indeed;  but 
the  objections  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  title  IV  went  only  to  the 
open -end  appropriation  provision  and  to 
the  provision  providing  for  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  named  them  as  my 
two  principal  objections  to  this  title.  I 
said,  in  as  clear  language  as  I  could  em- 
ploy, that  there  was  only  one  section  of 
which  I  approve.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  this  statement  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely helpful,  since  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  an  experienced  Senator  and 
has  been  a  great  Governor  of  his  State 
and  has  a  fine  understanding  of  educa- 
tional problems  as  well,  that  he  approves 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  approves  only  one  small  part  of 
title  IV.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  thinks  that  is  an  important 
part.  I  wish  he  thought  it  were  so  Im- 
portant that  he  could  forget  the  rest  of 
the  title,  which  is  so  objectionable,  and 
proceed  only  with  the  granting  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  If  we  are  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  almost  every 
other  nation  in  the  world — the  last  time 
I  saw  the  list  there  were  about  100  na- 
tions to  which  we  grant  technical  assist- 
ance in  many  fields — I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion to  our  Nation  giving  technical  as- 
sistance to  schools  which  are  trying  to 
devise  procedures  for  improvement  In 
this  field. 

That  is  the  only  part  of  title  IV  that 
I  approve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  other  point. 
It  is  now  3:30  p.m.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  started  his  address  at  12:20.  He 
has  given  an  excellent  and  interesting 
speech.  He  has  certainly  very  eloquent- 
ly defended  his  viewpoint  of  title  IV  most 
exhaustively.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator — and  I  do  this  with  all  respect — 
if  it  is  not  true  that  we  are  now  debating 
taking  up  the  bill,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  not  spoken  at  all  in 
his  long  speech — and  in  his  fine  speech — 
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about  the  point  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate— namely,  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  to  take  up  the  bill. 

Why  would  the  Senator  object  to  ac- 
ceding to  the  majority  leader's  persist- 
ent request,  and  that  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader  as  well,  that  we  move 
ahead  now  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  bill  as  such,  and  not  tie  our- 
selves down  to  this  question  now  before 
the  Senate  which  makes  the  Senator 
from  Florida's  speech  wholly  irrelevant, 
and  not  at  all  germane,  because  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  said  anything  about  wheth- 
er we  should  take  up  the  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  majority  leader 
made  it  clear,  at  the  time  the  Senate 
voted  to  sustain  the  Presiding  Officer  on 
the  first  question  that  arose,  that  he  was 
willing  to  have  the  bill  go  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  a  limited  time,  for  its 
study,  in  order  that  the  committee  might 
report  back.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  was  for 
a  10-day  reference.  If  I  am  in  error, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
correct  me. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  is  expected  to  make  a 
motion  to  accomplish  about  the  same 
thing,  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  committee, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  advantage  of 
its  comments,  not  merely  on  title  IV,  but 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  some  good, 
some  bad — much  more  bad  in  it  than 
oc(6d  from  my  point  of  view,  at  least. 
/But  the  majority  leader  has  advised  us 
/  that  hje^  proposes  to  move  to  lay  on  the 
s^tajjie^he  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  soon  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  finished  speaking.  If  I  have 
misvmderstood  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  he  can  correct  me. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  manifest  injustices,  the  mani- 
fest un-American  provisions  in  the  bill 
at  this  stage,  if  we  hope  to  win.  We 
shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  argue 
at  the  time  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
makes  his  motion,  but  instead  will  be 
cut  off  at  the  discretion — and  I  hope  it 
will  be  the  discretion — of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  majority  leader — 
from  making  any  debate  at  that  time  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee by  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 
That  should  make  it  clear  that  the  sub- 
ject requires  some  discussion  at  this 
time. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  can  correct  me, 
but  I  believe  I  am  the  first  Senator  to 
discuss  title  IV.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  also  agree  that  it  is  an  important 
title.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  already 
said  that  my  remarks  were  creditable 
considering  my  point  of  view.  If  we  are 
to  discuss  the  things  which  we  believe 
are  vital  in  the  bill,  now  is  the  only 
time  available  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  we  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  them  prior  to  the 
summary  laying  on  the  table  of  a  motion 
to  refer,  which  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  committee  report 
which  should  become  part  of  the  legis- 
lative record  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  passed — we 
must  do  it  now. 


I  understand  the  attitude  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  under- 
stand that  he  intends  to  move  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  even  though  it  will  be  substan- 
tially the  same  proposal  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  made  for  vmanimous 
consent  only  a  few  days  ago. 

So  I  have  felt,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly — and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be 
tolerant  toward  me — that  there  is 
enough  of  vital  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion in  title  IV,  which  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed by  any  other  Senator,  to  make  it 
worthy  of  discussion. 

I  have  talked  for  a  little  more  than  3 
hours — or  rather,  I  have  held  the  floor 
for  a  little  more  than  3  hours  and  I 
could  hold  it  longer,  if  I  wished,  but  I 
do  not  propose  to  do  so.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  admit  that  I  have  not  been 
talking  about  impertinent  or  annoying 
things.  I  have  been  talking  about  title 
IV.  I  have  been  talking  about  this  title 
with  the  thought  that  it  must  be  dis- 
cussed before  Senators  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  bill  shall  go  to 
the  committee,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
committee's  judgment  on  this  and  other 
important  titles  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree,  of  all  the  Senators  who 
have  ever  served  in  the  Senate  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  there  is  no  one  that  can  talk  at 
greater  length  and  with  greater  per- 
suasiveness and  eloquence  and  force 
than  can  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
am  sure  he  can  take  care  of  himself  in 
spades  on  the  issue  of  his  own  motion. 
He  can  discuss  it  for  hours  and  hours 
and  hours.  He  has  shown  that  he  can 
do  it  and  with  great  force. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  feels 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlighten  the 
Senate  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  bill 
should  go  to  committee,  he  could  talk  on 
that  issue,  but  the  Senator  has  chosen 
not  to  do  so  in  his  long  talk  today.  The 
Senator  has  talked  on  title  IV  of  the  bill 
and  given  an  eloquent,  persuasive,  and 
masterly  presentation  of  his  viewpoint. 
But  it  is  something  that  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do.  No.  1  with  taking  up 
the  bill ;  and  No.  2,  with  referring  it  to  the 
committee.  We  should  proceed  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  We  should 
then  call  up  the  bill  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  bill,  title  by  title,  as 
it  deserves  to  be  discussed,  in  an  orderly 
way,  and  not  while  we  have  pending  the 
issue  of  whether  we  should  discuss  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  view  of  the  fine 
and  glowing  adjectives  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  used  in  describing  me,  in 
his  impassioned  way,  my  answer  will 
have  to  be  mild.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
agree  with  me  on  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
I  know  he  does  not  have  the  advantage 
of  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  biracial 
educational  situation.  It  so  happens, 
since  a  considerable  part  of  my  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
with  my  interest  in  it,  that  I  do  have 
some  qualifications  to  speak  on  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  firm  convictions  I 
hold  with  reference  to  title  IV.  I  could 
not  feel  that  I  had  done  my  duty  to  my 
own  people,  or  to  the  Senate,  or  to  the 


country,  if  I  did  not  ventilate  this  provi- 
sion of  title  IV  of  the  bill  before  we  reach 
the  point  where  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  to  raise  his  poleax  and 
knock  out  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  believe  this  will  be 
based  on  procedural  grounds  only.  Al- 
though I  am  not  too  much  concerned 
with  procedural  grounds,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  Senate's  having  the  advantage 
and  benefit  of  a  report  which  will  go  into 
the  details  of  some  of  these  very  bad 
provisions  of  the  bill,  of  which  title  IV, 
with  small  exceptions,  is  one.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  be  tolerant  in  understand- 
ing my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  89  Leg. I 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Morton 

Allott 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hlckenloopex 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hill 

Nelson 

Be&ll 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

JavltB 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Case 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sal  tons  tall 

Clark 

Keating 

Scott 

Ccxjper 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Curtis 

LavLsche 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

MagnuBon 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Taiaaadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

•Thurmond 

Edmondson 

McGovem 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Walters 

Ervln 

McNanaara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pong 

Mechem 

Williams,  DeL 

Fvilbrlght 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo 

rum  is  present. 

MESSAGE     FROM     THE    HOPSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  950)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS  NEXT  WEEK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee^n  Rules  and  Administration  may 
have/permission  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
siorjfe  of  the  Senate  next  week. 

le      PRESIDING      OFFICER.        Is 
e  objection?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 


THE    FOREIGN    AID    MESSAGE    OF 
THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  received  a  sensible  and 
affirmative  message  on  foreign  aid  from 
the  President. 
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The  President  has  found,  as  did  thiee 
Presidents  before  him.  that  foreign  ^id 
is  essential  not  only  for  expressing  qur 
national  purpose  but  also  for  servi^ 
our  national  interests.  In  the  words 
the  message: 

The  proposals  contained  In  this  messige 
express  our  self-interest  at  the  same  time 
that  they  proclaim  our  national  Ideals. 

We  will  be  la3rlng  up  a  harvest  of  woe  Tor 
us  and  our  children  If  we  shrink  from  he 
task  of  grappling  In  the  world  community 
with  poverty  and  Ignorance. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  liis 
message,  and  on  stating  his  convictidns 
about  foreign  aid  with  the  same  gcod 
sense  that  led  him  to  support  the  pix)- 
gram  during  his  entire  service  in  this 

A  few  days  ago.  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  about  poverty! at 
home.  Today,  he  has  sent  us  a  message 
on  poverty  abroad.  He  could  have  com- 
bined the  two  into  a  single  message  jon 
"poverty  at  home  and  abroad."  They 
are  a  part  of  the  same  problem— the 
problem  of  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves, be  it  in  West  Virginia  or  wjest 
Africa.  Destitution  is  a  common  eneiny 
of  all  mankind  and  destitution  abroaq  is 
as  much  a  moral,  political,  and  econoniic 
concern  for  the  United  States  as  desti^- 
tion  in  our  own  land.  J 

The  President's  message  also  follows 
on  the  heels  of  the  McNamara  missiod  to 
Vietnam,  where  foreign  aid  is  playlnfe  a 
key  role  in  preventing  communism  f r  am 
scoring  another  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any- 
one can  oppose  foreign  aid  in  today's 
world.  As  the  President  says  in  his  mjes- 
sage: 

I   recommend  this  program  to  the 
ment  and  the  conscience  of  the  Congres^ 
the  belief  that  it  wUl  enlarge  the  strength 
of  the  free  world,  aid  in  frustrating  the 
bltlons   of   Communist   imperialism,   n 
the  hazards  of  widespread  conflict,  and 
port  the  moral  commitment  of  freemen 
erywhere  to  work  for  a  Just  and  peac<  f ul 
world. 

Besides  finding  foreign  aid  essential, 
the  President  has  also  found  that  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  change  sub- 
stantially the  present  organization]  of 
foreign  aid  activities.  The  only  orgajni- 
zational  change  of  any  significance  be- 
ing made  is  to  vest  operational  respon- 
sibility for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  America.  This  is  a  step  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  among  others, 
had  urged  in  order  to  give  greater  im- 
petus to  the  Alliance.  [ 

Other  forms  of  organization  were  con- 
sidered, but  after  careful  review  it  |?as 
found  that  the  present  organizatior^  is 
basically  sound  for  carrying  out  the 
present  program. 

Consideration  also  was  given  to  sepa- 
rating economic  and  military  assistance. 
This,  too,  was  found  undesirable  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  whpch 
Is  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  Senate  is 
not  sauce  for  the  House.  And  even  wl|th 
In  the  Senate  there  was  sharp  disa 
ment  on  this  point. 

In  these  and  other  respects  the  rtes 
sage  reflects  the  President's  earnest  ef- 
fort to  take  into  account  congressldnal 
attitudes  and  objections,  as  well  as  !hls 
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own  concern  for  a  program  which  is 
prudent,  economical,  and  effective.  This 
is  shown  by  the  request  for  $3.4  billion, 
which  is  the  amount  available  for  the 
current  year  and  the  smallest  request 
ever  made  for  foreign  aid.  It  is  shown 
also  by  the  emphasis  in  the  message  on 
greater  selectivity  and  concentration, 
termination  of  aid  in  countries  achieving 
self-sustaining  growth,  better  adminis- 
tration, improved  personnel,  and  great- 
er use  of  resources  and  advice  outside 
the  agency. 

Wisely,  I  think,  the  President  refrained 
from  naming  specific  countries  or  fixing 
particular  dates  for  the  termination  of 
aid.  It  would  be  foolish  to  give  the 
Communists  a  timetable  of  our  plans  for 
the  future.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  set 
into  motion  forces  which  could  interfere 
with  the  orderly  and  successful  comple- 
tion of  aid  activities  in  countries  nearing 
economic  independence. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  which  I  strongly  support,  is  a 
tax  credit  for  U.S.  investment  in  less 
developed  countries.  The  Europeans  al- 
ready have  similar  plans.  German  in- 
vestors, for  example,  can  now  take  an 
immediate  depreciation  allowance  of  15 
percent,  and  transfer  another  42.5  per- 
cent of  initial  capital  into  a  profit- 
reducing  reserve,  thus  reducing  taxable 
profit  in  the  first  year  by  up  to  57.5  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  investment. 

We  need  a  tax  credit  for  investment 
in  less-developed  countries  if  we  are  to 
compete  successfully  in  world  markets 
with  other  countries,  as  well  as  promote 
new  investment  which  cjfc  augment  U.S. 
Government  funds  in  helping  developing 
countries  to  become  self-supporting. 

INCREASING    USE    OF   OTHER   GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES    AND    PRIVATE    GROUPS 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  increas- 
ing use  being  made  of  resources  and  ad- 
vice outside  the  foreign  aid  agency,  and 
by  the  emphasis  on  this  point  in  the 
message.  The  Executive  Service  Corps, 
or  businessman's  peace  corps,  which  is 
being  privately  launched  with  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  could  be  a 
promising  and  even  historic  new  foreign 
aid  dimension.  Drawing  on  active  as 
well  as  retired  American  businessmen, 
the  Executive  Service  Corps  would  pro- 
vide entrepreneurial  and  managerial  as- 
sistance to  less-developed  countries. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  many 
countries  the  chief  obstacle  to  economic 
growth  is  lack  of  trained  manpower.  A 
number  of  countries  are  at  the  point  of 
having  to  train  more  people  before  they 
can  effectively  use  greater  amounts  of 
outside  capital.  Particularly  scarce  are 
entrepreneurial  £md  managerial  skills  of 
the  kind  which  would  be  exported  under 
this  new  plan.  Even  the  shortage  of 
scientists  and  technicians  in  less-devel- 
oped countries  is  less  acute  than  the 
shortage  of  entrepreneurs  and  managers. 
Americans  are,  I  might  add,  particularly 
well  equipped  to  render  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance, having  the  most  advanced  en- 
trepreneurial and  managerial  system  in 
the  world. 

A  privately  organized  program  for  ex- 
porting American  management  know- 
how  has  unlimited  possibilities  not  only 


for  assisting  with  the  development  of 
other  countries,  but  also  for  providing 
invaluable  business  experience  for  Amer- 
ican business  executives,  and  for  con- 
tributing toward  the  development  of 
democratically  organized  and  operated 
business  around  the  world. 

This  project,  which  I  think  has  as 
much  potential  as  any  foreign  aid  enter- 
prise ever  conceived,  originated,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  with  two  Members  of  this 
body,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  I  think  both  Sen- 
ators deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
initiating  the  plan  and  encouraging  the 
study  of  the  proposal  made  last  year  by 
AID.  Credit  should  also  go  to  David 
Rockefeller,  who  independently  sug- 
gested a  similar  plan,  and  is  now  co- 
chairman,  along  with  Sol  Linowltz,  the 
very  talented  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Xerox  Corp.,  of  an  organizing  com- 
mittee to  establish  the  project.  I  con- 
gratulate these  two  gifted  American 
businessmen  for  their  leadership,  togeth- 
er with  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— C.  D.  Jackson,  vice  president  of 
Time-Life;  John  H.  Johnson,  president 
of  Johnson  Publications;  Adm.  Dan 
Kimball,  chairman  of  Aerojet-General; 
and  William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  CBS. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  group  of  men, 
and  I  have  great  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  organize  what  may  well  prove 
to  be  an  extraordinary  human  endeavor. 

Two  other  important  steps  toward 
greater  use  of  resources  and  advice  out- 
side the  foreign  aid  agency  are  also  an- 
nounced in  the  President's  message. 
These  are  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  which 
results  from  last  year's  Senate  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ,  and  a  general 
foreign  aid  advisory  ccmimittee  which  is 
being  established  largely  in  response  to 
the  urging  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper].  Both  Senators  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to 
stimulate  greater  utilization  of  advice 
from  knowledgeable  people  outside  the 
Government.  These  committees  can 
make  a  unique  contribution  toward  im- 
proving the  foreign  aid  program,  as  well 
as  toward  increasing  public  understand- 
ing of  the  program. 

The  foreign  aid  program  cannot  be 
effectively  operated  solely  by  oflBcials  of 
any  one  Government  agency,  or  even  of 
all  agencies  combined.  The  role  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be  primarily  to  facilitate 
and  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  operate. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  so  many  well- 
qualified  specialists  in  AID.  But  for 
every  AID  specialist  there  are  10  spe- 
cialists in  private  business,  the  universi- 
ties and  the  foundations  with  the  skill 
and  experience  needed  in  foreign  aid. 
Here,  too,  progress  is  being  made  in  mak- 
ing our  foreign  aid  program  more  effec- 
tive. This  is  very  gratifying  to  me  per- 
sonally, I  might  add,  because  of  my  own 
efforts  to  encourage  AID  to  make  greater 
use  of  other  Oovermnent  agencies  as  well 
as  outside  groups. 

An  impressive  number  of  steps  have 
been  taken  to  implement  my  technical- 
servlces-for-peace"  amendment,  section 
621  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which 
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calls  for  the  utilization  by  AID,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  of  the  tech- 
nical services  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies and  private  groups.   During  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  AID  has  entered  into 
more  than  20  new  agreements  with  other 
Government  agencies  to  provide  for  their 
participation  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Under    these    new    arrangements    the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  is 
processing  all  Latin  American  housing 
guarantees;  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice is  conducting  special  training  for  for- 
eign oflQcials  on  tax  collection,  as  well  as 
sending  teams  overseas  to  assist  in  im- 
proving   tax    administration    in    less- 
developed  countries;  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  is  presently  being  used 
by  AID  for  most  of  its  health  projects, 
may  assume  full  operating  responsibility 
for  the  malaria   eradication   program. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  the  types  of 
technical    assistance    being    performed 
under  AID  auspices  by  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies: 

In  Vietnam,  the  Bureau  of  Docks  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  providing 
technical  assistance  for  an  integrated 
telecommunications  network. 

In  Indonesia,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration is  providing  an  11 -man  team  to 
the  Indonesian  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy to  upgrade  merchant  marine 
graduates. 

In  Burma,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
performed  a  feasibility  survey  on  the 
proposed  Rangoon -Mandalay  Highway 
and  will  supervise  the  construction  con- 
tract on  one  section  of  the  highway. 

In  Thailand  and  Laos,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  a  19-man  team  survey- 
ing the  water  resources  of  the  Mekong 
River. 

In  Laos,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
is  providing  a  24-man  team  to  assist  with 
the  development  of  the  Laos  National 
Road  System. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  is  assisting  the  Philippines 
Airline  System  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  traffic  control  system. 

AID  has  some  200  agreements  of  this 
type  with  14  other  Government  agencies 
involving  about  1,500  people,  compared 
to  1,100  a  year  ago. 

Increasing  use  also  is  being  made  of 
private  organizations.  AID  now  has 
about  1.000  technical  assistance  con- 
tracts worth  $390  million  with  American 
companies,  universities,  and  individ- 
uals— a  10-percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  Under  these  contracts 
men  and  women  from  all  over  America, 
specialists  in  their  chosen  professions, 
are  working  in  69  different  countries 
training  teachers,  establishing  agricul- 
tural extension  services,  improving  pub- 
lic administration,  training  rural  health 
personnel,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

A  construction  firm  is  rehabilitating  a 
hydroelectric  plant  in  South  Korea.  A 
Midwestern  land  grant  college  is  helping 
to  strengthen  the  agricultural  curricu- 
lum of  a  new  school  in  Sierra  Leone.  A 
trade  union  group  is  training  non-Com- 
munist labor  leaders  in  Latin  America. 
A  financial  consultant  is  helping  Pakis- 
tan advisers  develop  ways  of  diversifying 
local  Industry  and  encouraging  private 
investment. 


The  development  of  cooperatives  is 
another  extremely  important  new  for- 
eign aid  program  being  conducted  by 
AID  in  partnership  with  private  Amer- 
ican organizations.  Here,  too,  I  have 
a  vital  personal  interest,  having  been  the 
sponsor  of  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
which  is  part  of  section  601  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  on  encouraging  the 
growth  of  cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Professional  service  organizations  such 
as  the  Cooperative  League,  the  National 
League  of  Savings  and  Loan  Associations, 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association, 
and  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  are  being  used  for  the 
development  of  cooperatives  for  agricul- 
tural credit,  marketing,  housing,  and 
electric  power,  as  well  as  for  establishing 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  progress 
being  made : 

Ninety-three  major  cooperative  assist- 
ance programs  are  under  way  in  48  coun- 
tries compared  to  25  in  36  in  fiscal  1962, 
the  year  AID  launched  an  intensive  ef- 
fort to  foster  cooperatives. 

In  1963  nearly  $100  million  in  new 
capital,  from  AID,  from  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  and  from  private  groups 
backed  by  AID  investment  guaranties  be- 
came available  for  development  of  all 
types  of  cooperative  enterprises,  with 
emphasis  on  Latin  America. 

AID'S  grant  funds  spent  for  technical 
assistance  to  cooperatives  rose  to  $8.5 
million  in  1963  from  $2.8  million  in  1962. 
Private  U.S.  cooperative  institutions 
spent  $700,000  on  additional  technical 

help. 

Persons  trained  outside  their  countries 
in  cooperative  management  rose  from 
203  to  1,675,  with  even  more  being 
trained  at  home. 

U.S.  cooperative  Institutions  furnished 
133  specialists  in  1963  for  employment 
by  AID,  against  49  in  1962.  The  insti- 
tutions themselves  fielded  213  specialists. 

Credit  unions  in  Latin  America  had 
217,500  members  as  of  September  30, 
1963,  with  over  $8  million  in  savings. 
The  number  of  credit  unions  increased 
from  524  to  987  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1963.  It  was  estimated  that  by  1970 
Latin  America  will  have  3,000  credit 
unions  with  more  than  a  million  mem- 
bers and  $34  million  in  mobilized  savings. 

Few  people  realize  that  72  American 
colleges  and  universities  from  32  States, 
compared  to  61  such  Institutions  a  year 
ago,  are  now  playing  a  key  role  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  by  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  in  40  different  countries 
under  129  different  contracts  with  AID 
worth  $159  million. 

Another  encouraging  development  in 
the  effort  to  broaden  public  participation 
in  foreign  aid  is  the  new  program  of 
State  and  local  participation  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  With  the  help  of 
AID  committees  are  being  formed  In  sev- 
eral communities  and  States.  These 
grassroots  "partners  of  the  alliance"  will 
provide,  with  the  advice  of  our  aid  mis- 
sions, direct  assistance  to  countries, 
municipalities,  and  projects  in  Latin 
America.  They  range  from  the  partner- 
ship between  Oakland  County,  Mich., 
and  the  area  of  Call,  Colombia— where 


a  total  area  development  program  is  be- 
ginning, including  exchsmge  of  staff, 
advisory  help  in  improving  pubUc  admin- 
istration, university  scholarships,  and 
preinvestment  surveys — to  more  simple 
arrangements  supplying  needed  items, 
such  as  sewing  machines  for  an  orphan's 
home.  Other  partnerships  are  being 
formed — the  State  of  Utah  with  Bolivia, 
Idaho  with  Ecuador,  Ohio  with  Brazil. 
Other  groups  are  being  organized  in 
Alabama,  Texas,  Arizona,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Illi- 
nois. 

These  facts  dramatize  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  aid  is  rapidly  becoming,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  a  national/effortrem- 
bracing  the  many  great  institutions  and 
organizations  of  American  society. 

Under  the  leadership  of  both  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son, and  with  the  able  administration  of 
David  Bell,  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  the  last  several 
years.  The  message  of  the  President  re- 1 
fleets  these  changes,  and  makes  recom- 
mendations for  new  improvements. 

Congressional  and  public  criticism  of 
foreign  aid  for  its  lack  of  selectivity  and 
concentration,  its  overemphasis  on  short- 
term  political  and  security  objectives, 
its  lack  of  emphasis  on  self-help,  its 
piecemeal  support  of  individual  proj- 
ects rather  than  more  general  develop- 
ment programs,  and  the  excessive  direc- 
tion of  field  programs  from  Washington 
has  led  to  a  number  of  reforms  in  the 
concept  and  organization  of  the  program. 
Today,  foreign  aid  is  highly  selective 
and  concentrated.  Only  key  countries 
with  real  potential  for  development  or 
significant  security  interest  are  being  sis- 
sisted  to  any  appreciable  extent.  But 
the  central  question  is  not  how  many 
countries  are  being  added.  To  argue 
about  number  of  countries  receiving  for- 
eign aid,  as  if  a  certain  number  were 
sacred.  Is  like  argiiing  that  we  should 
provide  grants-in-aid  to  only  a  certain 
number  of  States,  or  educational  assist- 
ance to  only  a  certain  number  of  col- 
leges. There  are  reasons  for  aiding  a 
number  of  countries,  Just  as  there  are 
reasons  for  giving  grants-in-aid  to  all 
50  States,  or  lending  money  for  educa- 
tional facilities  to  the  Princetons  of  the 
country  as  well  as  to  the  smaller,  less 
endowed  colleges. 

This  preoccupation  with  the  number  of 
countries  receiving  foreign  aid.  as  if  that 
were  a  reliable  or  meaningful  guide  to 
the  sovmdness  of  the  program,  would 
make  some  sense  if  the  issue  were  one  of 
saving  money.  But  this  is  clearly  not 
the  case.  What  would  the  savings  be 
if  the  number  of  aid-receiving  countries 
were  cut  from  around  80  down  to  50,  as 
was  suggested  during  the  debate  last 
year?  The  answer  is  that  out  of  a  total 
AID  budget  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
about  $2.4  billion,  only  $40  million  could 
have  been  saved  if  aid  programs  were 
eliminated  in  30  out  of  80  countries,  a 
little  more  than  a  million  dollars  per 
coimtry.  This  shows  two  things — first, 
that  the  aid  program  is  already  highly 
concentrated,  and  second,  that  if  there 
is  suiy  logic  to  the  argimient  about  num- 
ber of  countries  it  certainly  carmot  be 
supported  on  groimds  of  economy. 
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It  makes  a  great  deal  more  sense, 
far  as  tightening  up  the  program  is  cc  a- 
cemed..  to  argue  for  strengthening  tjhe 
terms  of  our  assistance,  based  upon  each 
country's  potential  for  growth,  amount 
of  self-help,  importance  to  American  afid 
free  world  interests,  and  present  stAte 
of  development.  Foreign  aid  terms 
should  vary,  of  course,  depending  upon 
ability  to  pay,  but  terms  for  all  countries 
should  be  strengthened  as  countries  Ipe- 
come  more  economically  independent. 
U.S.  lending  for  capital  projects  should 
gradually  shift  from  AID  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Technical  assistance 
should  increasingly  be  assumed  by  pri- 
vate organizations  through  direct  con- 
tractual relationships  with  the  country 
concerned.  I 

Here.  too.  there  is  progress,  as  reflected 
by  the  emphasis  in  the  foreign  aid  mes- 
sage on  strengthening  aid  terms  whpr- 
ever  possible,  and  quickening  the  pfcce 
of  growth  in  order  to  produce  economic 
self-support  as  soon  as  possible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  President's  message,  some  14 
countries  are  now  approaching  the  pqint 
where  aid  terms  can  be  strengthened  >nd 
grants  can  be  terminated.  In  addition, 
seven  countries  are  being  dropped  tupra 
the  new  request  for  military  equlpmjent 
grants.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  provided 
we  do  not  move  so  rapidly  that  we 
terminate  programs  prematxirely.  Ifhis 
would  be  like  building  a  new  factory  ^d 
leaving  off  the  roof. 

As  countries  become  self -supporting, 
terms  of  aid  should  be  strengthened,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  our 
investment.  For  the  administration  to 
cut  off  all  aid,  or  to  cut  off  aid  preiia-^ 
turely  in  order  to  be  able  to  brag  to  Oon- 
gress  about  how  many  country  progrwns 
have  been  eliminated  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
argument  about  the  number  of  counties 
receiving  assistance  is  so  dangerous. 
Pressure  to  reduce  the  number  of  cciun- 
tries  receiving  assistance  can  contribute 
toward  premature  strengthening  of  Joan 
terms  or  termination  of  aid.  either  of 
which  would  both  jeopardize  our  invfest- 
ment  and  penalize  the  very  countries 
which  have  made  the  most  progress.:  In 
the  end.  this  could  cost  more  money  t>ian 
it  would  save. 

The  foreign  aid  message  also  reflects 
the  administration's  emphasis  on  self- 
help,  which  the  President  rightly  tails 
the  most  important  ingredient  in  ]  de- 
velopment. If  we  have  learned  any'  one 
fundamental  in  our  foreign  aid  exijeri- 
ence.  it  is  this  lesson.  Foreign  aid  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  local  effort.  We 
can  help,  but  we  cannot  provide  the  mo- 
tivation and  the  hard  work  required  for 
development,  nor  can  we  transplant  to 
other  countries  our  institutions  andjway 
of  life.  Each  country  must  be  its  own 
master,  relying  primarily  on  its  own  Jjeo- 
ple  and  resources  for  achieving  social 
and  political  progress. 

The  principle  of  self-help  was  expllclty 
recognized  and  formalized  In  the]  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Under  the  ChArter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  every  member  of  the 
Alliance  is  committed  to  undertake  cer- 
tain self-help  measures.  Aid  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  necessary  structural 
reforms  and  measures  for  the  mobiliza- 


tion of  internal  resources.  I  would  hope 
that  similar  steps  could  be  taken  In  other 
areas  of  the  world  to  recognize  and  es- 
tablish specific  self-help  meas\u:es  as 
conditions  for  aid. 

Tax  reform,  a  basic  self-help  measure, 
is  an  example  of  the  new  emphasis  in 
our  foreign  aid  program  on  helping 
countries  to  help  themselves.  In  1963, 
AID  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  launched  a  new, 
high  priority  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram In  tax  administration.  Directed 
primarily  toward  Latin  America,  this 
program,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  foreign  aid  improve- 
ments in  recent  years.  And  it  Is  already 
achieving  results  in  a  field,  as  we  know 
from  our  own  experience,  where  reform 
is  stubbornly  slow.  Examples  are  three 
of  the  key  countries  of  Latin  America, 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Colombia. 

NEED  FOR  CONSTRUCnVI  DEBATI 

Foreign  aid  Is  the  most  ambitious  and 
difficult  endeavor  In  history.    The  con- 
cept Itself  Is  revolutionary.    One  hun- 
dred years  ago  England  forcibly  pre- 
vented her  technicians  from  leaving  the 
country  for  fear  they  would  make  their 
knowledge  available  to  others.    Today. 
it  is  a  mark  of  enlightenment  for  a  coun- 
try to  make  available  its  technical  skills 
and  knowledge,  and  even  to  provide  the 
capital  necessary  for  economic  growth. 
Yet  part  of  our  problem,  as  the  recent 
debate   in   this   Chamber    has    demon- 
strated. Is  that  despite  all  the  evidence  ' 
to  the  contrary  some  are  still  reluctant 
to  accept  the  validity  of  the  concept  It- 
self.   Others  rightly  argue  that  although 
■  the  concept  Is  valid.  It  has  not  been 
properly  executed.    But  It  Is  one  thing 
to  say  that  there  have  been  mistakes, 
and  quite  another  to  say  that  the  con- 
cept of  foreign  aid  Is  not  valid.    It  is  one 
thing  to  offer  constructive  criticism — 
that  is  our  duty,  but  it  Is  quite  another 
to  find  nothing  but  fault.    It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  foreign  aid  needs  to  be  im- 
proved, but  it  is  quite  another  to  criticize 
without  suggesting  any  alternative  ex- 
cept less  aid  to  fewer  countries  by  a 
smaller  staff  with  lower  appropriations. 
Every  Member  of  this  Senate  wants  to 
see  improvements  made  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.     There  is  not  a  Senator 
who  does  not  have  his  own  ideas  about 
how  this  could  be  accomplished.    Some 
of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the 
Senate  have  been  put  into  effect  and 
have  helped  to  improve  the  program.    It 
is  important  for  Senators  to  continue  to 
suggest  changes  and  improvements.    If 
anything,  there  is  need  for  even  greater 
congressional      examination      of      the 
strengths  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of 
foreign  aid.   But  there  are  any  number  of 
ways  in  which  Congress  can  infiuence  the 
course  of   foreign   aid   without   casting 
doubt  on  the  concept,  undermining  con- 
fidence in  the  program,  and  creating  a 
negative  political  climate  which  favors 
restrictions  and  reductions  rather  than 
healthy,  constructive  criticism,  and  sup- 
port.   Foreign  aid  will  never  be  made 
more  effective  If  it  continues  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  attack  which  characterized 
last  year's  congressional  action. 

We  cannot  again  afford  the  spectacle 
of  1963,  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States — and  especially  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  should  know  bet- 
ter— did  great  Injustice  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  its  attacks  on  a  program  so 
vital  to  our  country  and  to  the  future  of 
the  human  race.  In  1964.  let  there  be 
criticism,  but  let  it  be  constructive.  Let 
there  be  debate,  but  let  it  be  prudent. 
Let  there  be  legislative  action,  but  let  it 
be  responsible. 

AMERICANS    ST7PPORT   FOREIGN     AID 

There  is.  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
question.  The  executive  branch  has  an 
equal  obligation  and  responsibility.  It 
has  the  responsibility  of  making  the  for- 
eign aid  program  more  dynamic,  more 
imaginative,  more  responsive  to  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  the  world,  and  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  generous  impulses  of  the 
American  people  and  the  traditions  of 
the  permanent  American  Revolution. 
What  the  American  people  want  is  not 
less  foreign  aid.  but  better  foreign  aid. 
Give  them  a  better  program,  a  more 
effective  program,  and  they  will  give  it 
greater  support.  Help  them  to  gain  a 
better  sense  of  the  value  of  foreign  aid, 
and  of  the  quality  of  our  program,  and 
they  will  underwrite  It  with  greater  con- 
fidence. 

Americans  understand  the  historic  Im- 
portance of  foreign  aid.  They  do  not  like 
having  to  spend  their  hard-earned  dol- 
lars for  foreign  aid  any  more  than  they 
do  for  military  defense.  But  they  know 
that  foreign  aid  is  one  of  our  respon- 
'  sibilities  as  the  champion  of  democracy, 
and  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 
They  know  that  rich,  powerful  countries, 
like  rich,  powerful  men,  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  the  less  fortunate.  They 
know  that  ours  is  a  great  nation,  not  be- 
cause we  have  selfishly  served  our  nar- 
row national  interests,  but  because  we 
have  acted  in  the  common  interests  of  all 
mankind. 

Nothing  better  symbolizes  America's 
role  of  world  leadership  than  foreign  aid. 
Of  all  of  the  great  acts  of  American 
statesmanship,  foreign  aid  is  the  most 
outstanding,  and,  I  might  add,  the  most 
in  keeping  with  our  own  history  and  tra- 
ditions. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  the 
first  new  nation.  Ours  was  the  first  mod- 
ern, democratic  revolution.  We  were  the 
first  colony  to  win  our  freedom.  We 
were  the  first  newly  independent  people 
to  face  the  wilderness.  The  word  "boot- 
strap" is  an  American  word.  Americans 
know  what  it  takes  to  lift  yourself  by 
your  own  bootstraps,  because  America 
was  created  by  the  determination  and 
hard  work  of  its  people. 

Americans  were  political  pioneers  as 
well.  We  were  the  first  people  in  history 
to  establish  a  new  government  in  a  new 
land.  Ours  was  a  political  revolution, 
which,  once  it  succeeded,  left  us  without 
adequate  government.  This  is  why  we 
understand  the  problems  in  beginning 
with  a  revolution  and  building  a  nation. 
We  know  how  difBcult  it  is,  once  freedom 
is  gained,  to  unify  the  people  of  a  coun- 
try, to  create  one  from  many,  to  estab- 
lish a  government  which  can  govern. 
The  words  inscribed  over  the  rostnmi  of 
this  Senate— "E  Pluribus  Unum" — de- 
scribe our  unfinished  task,  a  task  we 
have  in  common  with  every  other  coun- 
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try  of  the  world  which,  having  gained 
independence.  Is  trying  to  build  one 
nation. 

We  understand — because  it  has  also 
been  our  problem — the  great  dilemma 
faced  by  the  other  new  nations  in  keep- 
ing faith  with  freedom,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  political  sta- 
bility necessary  to  prevent  anarchy  and 
self-destruction. 

Foreign  aid  is  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  action  in  the  20th  century.  Con- 
ditions differ,  but  the  basic  problems  fac- 
ing the  new  nations  are  similar  to  those 
which  we  faced  and  continue  to  face.  It 
is  through  foreign  aid — conceived  not 
just  as  economic  development,  for  that 
is  only  part  of  the  problem,  but  conceived 
as  a  total  plan  of  action  for  bringing 
about  social,  economic,  and  political 
change  in  less-developed  countries — that 
the  ideals  and  goals  of  the  permanent 
American  Revolution,  and  the  permanent 
interests  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
race  best  find  expression. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF  THE  LESS-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

Finally,  there  is,  of  course,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  less-developed  countries, 
not  just  to  imdertake  the  self-help  re- 
quired for  development,  but  to  conduct 
themselves  as  responsible  members  of 
the  community  of  free  nations.  This  is 
not  easy  for  a  newly  independent  nation, 
faced  with  heavy  burdens  at  home,  the 
pressures  of  the  cold  war,  increasingly 
unfavorable  terms  of  external  trade,  and 
an  Increasing  gap  between  the  rich  na- 
tions and  the  poor.  By  and  large  the 
less-developed  countries  of  the  free  world 
have  acted  In  a  remarkably  mature  and 
responsible  manner,  especially  consider- 
ing the  circumstances.  It  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  us,  even  though  we  were  the 
first  new  nation,  to  appreciate  the  pre- 
dicaments they  face,  and  the  cruel 
choices  they  have  to  make.  We  can  ap- 
plaud the  patriotic  freemen  of  every 
less-developed  coimtry  who  strive  to  set 
their  people  free  from  misery,  disease, 
and  economic  helplessness.  They,  and 
the  patriots  of  the  developed  countries 
working  with  them,  are  the  heroes  of  the 
war  being  waged  against  time  and  the 
enemies  of  freedom  in  which  foreign  aid 
is  the  major  weapon. 

The  temptation  of  any  group  or  coun- 
try faced  with  such  overwhelming  prob- 
lems is  to  find  a  scapegoat,  a  devil,  an 
enemy.  This  temptation  will  surely  grow 
as  developing  countries  have  to  grapple 
with  rising  external  debt.  Increasing  in- 
ternal economic  difficulties,  and  mount- 
ing domestic  strife.  "The  Morning 
After,"  as  one  author  calls  this  after- 
math of  freedom,  will  be  a  dangerous 
period  dm-ing  which  real  statesmanship 
will  be  required  of  developed  and  less- 
developed  nations  alike. 

One  of  the  first  real  tests  will  occur 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  as  more  than  100 
nations  confer  in  Geneva  on  problems 
of  trade  and  economic  development. 
Trade  Is  vital  for  development,  just  as 
markets  are  necessary  for  trade.  Yet 
the  cruel  fact  Is  that  even  increased 
trade  has  not  been  helping  the  less-de- 
veloped countries.  In  recent  years  the 
prices  of  primary  commodities  sold  by 


less-developed  countries  have  fallen  by 
about  10  percent  while  the  prices  of 
msmufactured  goods  which  these  coun- 
tries must  buy  have  Increased  by  about 
the  same  amoimt.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  stabilize  world  commodity  mar- 
kets, one  of  the  most  Important  of  which 
is  the  coffee  agreement  now  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar.  There  is  also  a  new 
compensatory  financing  program  op- 
erated by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  But  pressure  has  been  mounting 
for  new  measures,  such  as  more  pref- 
erential tariffs  and  other  trade  ad- 
vantages, together  with  higher  levels  of 
aid. 

These  are  the  problems  which  will  be 
discussed  In  Geneva,  where  all  nations 
concerned  will  have  to  show  consider- 
able restraint  In  order  for  positive  and 
constructive  results  to  be  obtained.  The 
developed  nations — the  haves — must  act 
in  a  responsive  and  responsible  manner, 
but  the  less-developed  countries  must 
not  let  the  fact  that  they  are  the  have- 
nots  lead  them  Into  taking  Irresponsi- 
ble positions.  They  must  particularly 
guard  against  blaming  their  problems  on 
everyone  and  everything  but  themselves. 
Scapegoating  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
facing  their  own  problems  realistically. 

THE    MEASTTRE    OF    OT7R    GREATNESS 

The  world  is  entering  a  period  of  great 
imcertalnty  and  stress,  which  will  tax 
the  patience  and  tolerance  of  every  na- 
tion. It  could  become  a  time  of  trouble, 
with  the  poor  tvirnlng  on  the  rich,  and 
the  rich  turning  away  from  the  poor. 
Or  It  can  become  the  beginning  of  a  new 
age,  vdth  freemen  working  together  for 
their  common  good.  That  choice  is  in 
our  hands. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  our  response  to 
the  challenge  of  development  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  our  greatness  as  a  people  and  oxn 
enlightenment  as  a  nation.  And  now, 
more  than  ever,  American  genius  Is  re- 
quired to  make  foreign  aid  a  more  ef- 
fective answer  to  the  great  questions  fac- 
ing the  less-developed  world. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  our 
support.  Let  us  now  give  it,  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  in  a  spirit  of  despair  and  de- 
feat, but  In  full  awareness  that  although 
the  way  be  perilous  and  long,  there  can 
be  no  turning  back.  With  a  community 
of  free  nations  as  our  ultimate  goal,  let 
us  rededicate  our  country  to  the  ennob- 
ling and  historic  task  of  helping  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race  to  win,  not  just 
freedom,  but  the  blessing  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  am  very  much  Impressed  with  the 
emphasis  given  to  private  enterprise  In 
the  new  foreign  aid  program.  American 
private  Investment  Is  a  tremendous  boast 
to  the  economic  progress  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  free  world. 
In  1962,  total  new  American  long-term 
Investment  In  companies  and  plants 
overseas  totaled  $2.7  billion— half  again 
the  total  expenditures  of  economic  aid 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Most 
of  this  flow  of  Investment  went  to  the 
developed  countries  rather  than  to  the 
less  developed  countries,  but  It  shows 
the  possibilities  for  Investment  If  ade- 
quate Incentives  and  encouragement  are 
given. 


And  investment  by  private  companies 
not  only  supplies  necessary  capital  but 
it  also  brings  with  It  technical  skills, 
managerial  talents,  and  suimlnistrative 
organization.  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries these  are  even  more  of  a  bottleneck 
than  shortage  of  capital.  Although 
much  Is  now  being  done  by  AID  In  the 
private  field,  further  studies  should  be 
made  to  determine  how  the  present 
program  can  be  strengthened  and 
supplemented  to  make  sure  that  private 
Investment  makes  the  maximum  contri- 
bution. I  was.  therefore,  pleased  to  see 
that  In  accordance  with  the  Senate 
amendment  of  last  year,  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In  For- 
eign Aid  Is  being  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. This  Committee  will  report 
by  the  end  of  1964  and  make  reconunen- 
dations  for  achieving  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  private  enterprise  pro- 
visions of  the  [Foreign  Assistance]  Act. 

The  main  new  legislative  actions  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1965  are  in  accordance  with  the  new  em- 
phasis upon  the  private  community ;  the 
investment  tax  credit.  Increased  funds 
for  investment  surveys,  and  Increases  in 
extended  risk  guaranty  authority  and 
Latin  American  housing  guaranty  au- 
thority. Further  legislation  may  well 
be  recommended  next  year  as  a  result  of 
the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

I.    LESS    DEVELOPED    COUNTRY    rNVZSTMKNT 
CREDIT    ACT 

Potentially  one  of  the  most  powerful 
devices  for  mobilizing  private  resources 
for  development  is  the  proposed  tax 
credit  legislation,  the  Less  Developed 
Country  Investment  Credit  Act  designed 
to  encourage  a  greater  flow  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate capital  to  developing  countries.  It 
provides  for  a  U.S.  investor  to  receive  a 
tax  credit  against  his  total  tax  liability 
equal  to  30  percent  of  his  investment  In 
developing  countries.  It  also  authorizes 
a  credit  on  reinvested  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  total  earning  if  they 
remain  at  work  in  the  developing  coun- 
try. This  tax  credit  leaves  the  invest- 
ment decision  freely  to  the  private  in- 
vestor, but  it  should  tip  the  balance  in 
many  cases  in  favor  of  a  decision  to  in- 
vest in  one  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  Important  problems  In 
mobilizing  private  enterprise  for  develop- 
ment is  how  to  make  businessmen  aware 
of  the  opportunities  that  do  exist  and 
of  how  to  encourage  them  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  such  opportunities. 

n.    BUSINESSMEN'S    INFORMATION     CENTER 

A  Businessmen's  Information  Center 
has  been  established  within  AID  to  help 
businessmen  learn  where  and  how  they 
can  participate  In  AID  private  enter- 
prise programs.  The  Center  will  provide 
Information  and  guidance  to  American 
businessmen  on  those  functions  of  the 
agency  which  affect  business  and  whom 
to  contact  on  each  of  them.  AID  Is  also 
compiling  a  list  of  Investment  oppor- 
tunities which  have  been  studied  by 
nvunerous  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions— international  banks,  foreign  gov- 
ernments, U.S.  and  foreign  corporations, 
universities,  and  foundations — ^for  use 
by  the  investing  public. 
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m.    INVESTMENT   STTKVET   PROGRAM 

Authorization  of  $2.1  million  for  the 
Investment  survey  program  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  because  the  pp- 
gram  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  pjast 
year.  Under  this  program  AID  can  agree 
to  pay  up  to  half  of  the  cost  of  invest- 
ment surveys  undertaken  by  prospectjive 
investors.  If  the  survey  results  in  Jan 
actual  investment  project,  the  investor 
pays  the  full  cost  of  the  survey.  The 
modest  AID  costs  under  the  progilam 
give  promise  of  opening  the  way  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Investment.  In  1063, 
AID  participated  in  the  financing  ofl  60 
surveys  by  companies  wishing  to  explore 
new  investment  opportunities  in  less-jde- 
veloped  areas — a  significant  jump  fifom 
the  5  surveys  authorized  in  1962.         , 

The  leverage  of  this  program  is|  so 
high  that  even  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  successes  would  produce  an  Im- 
pressive increase  in  investment — much  of 
which  might  not  have  taken  place  wjth 
out  this  encouragement. 

IV.  EXTENDED  RISK  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

To  overcome  the  higher  risks— wlilch 
act  as  a  major  barrier  to  U.S.  investnient 
in  developing  areas,  an  expanded  guar- 
anty authority  is  needed.  i 

A  crying  need  in  developing  couri^ies 
is  for  boldness  in  pursuing  investnient 
opportunities  entailing  considerable  hsk, 
beyond  those  that  can  be  insured  agaikist. 
through    the    specific    risk    guarantee 
program— covering  convertibility,  expro- 
priation,  and   war   risk.     Authoritj^  to 
grant  extended  risk  guarantee  coverage 
on  commercial  risks  to  U.S.  investors  is 
granted  in  the  authorizing  statute.   [The 
act  now  authorizes  up  to  $180  millioij  for 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  invest- 
ment for  housing  projects,  or  againstjloss 
of  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  any  other 
investment.    I  understand  that  the  first 
contract    granting    such    coverage  jwas 
signed  with  a  group  of  US.  companies  to 
cover  an  $8  million  additional  investment 
m  a  petrochemical  complex  in  Argen- 
tina.    Rapid  expansion  is  now  anjtici- 
pated  by  the  AID  agency,  with  amoUnts 
under  this  guarantee  expected  to  rise  to 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1964  and  to  $140 
million  in  fiscal  year  1965.    To  allowj  this 
expected  expansion,  the  President]  has 
asked  that  we  increase  the  autho^zed 
guarantee  issuing  authority  by  $120  mil- 
lion, bringing  the  total  to  $300  million. 

The  extended  risk  guaranty  is  oiie  of 
the  most  powerful  investment  incentives 
we  can  offer  U.S.  private  enterprisej  the 
experience  of  the  next  year  should  drove 
a  guide  as  to  how  much  further  this  pro- 
gram can  be  advanced  in  the  future. 

V.  LATIN     AMERICAN     HOUSING     PROORil|M 

As  is  well  known,  the  housing  shortage 
in  Latin  America  is  incredible.  Willhout 
even  the  barest  minimum  of  a  place  to 
live,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  unrest, 
strife,  and  despair  cover  the  continent. 
The  Latin  American  housing  guarantee 
program  is  a  start  toward  providihg  a 
measure  of  social  justice  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. In  1963.  AID  approved  eight  in- 
vestment guarantees  for  self -liquidating 
demonstration  housing  projects  in  t-atin 
America;  in  addition,  two  projects! were 
gxiaranteed  in  1962.  These  10  projects 
in  Peru,  Chile,  El  Salvador,  Honduras. 
Mexico,  and  Panama  will  producf  ap- 


proximately 13.000  housing  units,  repre- 
senting a  total  investment  guarantee 
commitment  of  almost  $55  million.  More 
than  5,500  homes  are  already  under  con- 
struction, and  100  of  the  first  400  houses 
to  be  built  and  financed  under  this  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  housing  guarantee 
were/ormally  dedicated  and  dehvered  in 
Lima,  Peru,  on  January  18.  1964. 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  raise  the 
authorized  guarantee  issiiing  authority 
by  $100  million  to  a  total  of  $250  million. 
This  will  accommodate  the  continued 
rise  in  demand  for  these  guarantees — 
close  to  $190  million  is  expected  to  be  in 
force  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  introduction  of  low  downpay- 
ment.  long-term  mortgage  financing  in 
Latin  America— aided  by  the  United 
States  guarantee — is  broadening  the 
possibilities  for  private  home  ownership 
and  serves  as  a  demonstration  to  local 
builders  and  financial  institutions. 

VI.    SPECIFIC    RISK    GUARANTEE 

The  oldest  AID  program  to  assist  the 
U.S.  investor  is  the  specific  risk  guarantee 
program,  covering  convertibility,  expro- 
priation, or  war  risk.  From  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program  through  December 
1963,  778  guarantee  contracts  worth  $1.4 
billion  had  been  written  for  specific  po- 
litical risks.  Outstanding  guarantees 
have  doubled  again  over  the  last  2  years. 

In  1963.  the  Congress  increased  guar- 
antee issuing  authority  by  $1  billion  to  a 
total  of  $2.5  billion;  this  authority  is 
sufBcient  to  meet  the  needs  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  pressure  of  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  these  guarantees  has  called  for 
administrative  improvements  to  handle 
the  backlog  and  to  clear  the  ground  for 
even  higher  demands.  New  staff  has  al- 
ready been  added  to  the  Investment 
Guaranties  Division,  and  further  ad- 
ministrative improvements  are  under- 
way. I  understand  that  Administrator 
Bell  has  appointed  Leigh  Miller,  the  for- 
mer legislative  programs  coordinator,  to 
head  up  this  Division.  The  tremendous 
potential  of  this  program  must  be  real- 
ized, and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Miller  will 
provide  the  necessary  leadership. 


Vn.    EXECUTIVE    SERVICE    CORPS 

The  President's  proposal  for  an  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Corps  will  help  to  mobi- 
lize the  technical  and  managerial  skills 
of  American  business  for  development. 
There  are  many  Americans  with  high 
skills  and  long  experience  In  business 
who  would  welcome  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  put  their  know-how  to 
work  directly  to  help  the  growth  of  free 
enterprise  in  developing  countries.  At 
the  same  time,  a  major  limiting  factor 
in  the  growth  of  private  enterprise  in 
most  of  these  developing  countries  is  the 
great  shortage  of  managerial  and  tech- 
nical manpower. 

The  Executive  Service  Corps  should 
bring  together  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  the  available  skills  in 
the  United  States.  But  I  also  applaud 
the  President's  view  that  the  Executive 
Service  Corps  should  be  operated  outside 
of  the  Government — working  with  sim- 
ilar local  groups  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. This  should  be  a  private  program, 
assisted  by  AID  as  appropriate,  but  out- 
side of  usual  Government  charmels. 


The  proposed  new  Executive  Service 
Corps  should  emphasize  placing  people 
directly  in  private  enterprises  and  in 
actual  operating  jobs  overseas  rather 
than  purely  advisory  functions.  Those 
going  abroad  should  go  as  individual  vol- 
unteers and  not  as  U.S.  Government  rep- 
resentatives in  any  formal  sense,  though 
we  hope  that  through  their  deeds  they 
may  become  effective  ambassadors  for 
development  through  private  enterprise. 
This  has  been  the  key  to  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps — and  is  a  noble  example  for 
older  citizens. 

This  program  offers  an  opportunity  to 
mobilize  business  know-how  and  skilled 
manpower — which  are  one  of  the  greatest 
strengths  of  our  system — to  meet  the 
challenge  of  world  development;  it  also 
offers  the  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
practice  what  they  preach  and  to  show 
by  example  why  we  as  a  nation  believe 
so  strongly  that  a  free  enterprise  system 
is  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  both 
prosperity  and  true  freedom. 

This  program  seems  likely  to  get  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  American 
business  and  preliminary  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  well  received  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  It  should  be  an 
important  addition  to  the  many  vol- 
untary organizations  already  working  to 
strengthen  free  peoples  overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  press  release  I  issued  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  foreign  aid  message: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  on  the  Foreign  Aid  Message 
In  his  foreign  aid  mensage  for  this  year. 
President  Johnson  has  submitted  a  stream- 
lined modernized  foreign  aid  program  which 
the  Congress  can  and  will  support.  It  makes 
clear  that  we  Intend  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments abroad,  that  we  Intend  to  support 
those  who  are  defending  free  Institutions 
around  the  world.  The  amount  requested 
by  the  President — $3.4  billion — is  $iy2  bil- 
lion less  than  the  original  request  for  last 
year. 

The  new  program  will  accelerate  the  trend 
toward  concentration  of  our  aid  program 
In  a  few  high  priority  countries.  It  will 
phase  out  our  regular  aid  missions  in  a 
substantial  number  of  countries  In  the 
near  future.  It  will  reduce  the  number  of 
ATT)  employees  by  1,200  persons  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  new  foreign  aid  message  Indicates 
that  the  administration  has  consulted  key 
officials  in  the  Ctongress,  In  the  executive 
branch,  and  outside  the  Government  In  plan- 
ning the  aid  program  for  this  year.  They 
have  accepted  many  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  Senators  and  by  knowledgeable  leaders 
in  the  private  sector.  The  new  program 
features  an  enlarged  role  for  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions — for  businesses,  for 
foundations,  for  universities,  for  labor,  and 
cooperative  organizations.  It  Indicates  that 
AID  officials  are  aware  that  much  of  the 
technical  assistance  work  must  henceforth 
be  done  through  contracts  with  qualified 
private  organizations,  rather  than  through 
direct-hire  personnel.  The  message  Indicates 
also  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  utilize  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  the  resources  of 
existing  Government  agencies  for  assistance 
m  the  health,  labor,  agriculture,  and  edu- 
•  cation   fields. 

The  new  aid  program  gives  special  en- 
couragement to  private  enterprise  by  grant- 
ing a  tax  credit  for  businesses  investing  in 
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underdeveloped  countries.  And  It  en- 
courages us  to  share  the  managerial  skills  of 
our  business  community  by  establishing  an 
Executive   Service   Corp)s. 

In  conclusion,  the  aid  message  gives  a  clear 
indication  that  Improvements  In  our  aid  pro- 
gram are  being  made,  that  It  Is  being  con- 
centrated In  high  priority  areas,  that  It  is 
being  distributed  In  ways  (chiefly  through 
multilateral  agencies  like  the  World  Bank 
and  IDB)  that  encourage  other  developed 
nations  to  carry  an  Increasing  share  of  the 
aid  burden. 

Most  Important  of  all  It  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment of  the  U.S.  Government  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  In  defending  freedom  against  the 
ever  present  threat  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  TOWER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t^t  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  NewVork  without  los- 
ing the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MATZOTH  SITUATION  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  regarding  the  results  of 
an  on-the-spot  investigation  of  the  mat- 
zoth  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Most 
regrettably.  oflBcials  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  Moscow  find  conflict  and  controversy 
in  the  stories  emanating  from  Soviet 
sources.  It  is  further  proof  of  Soviet 
efforts  to  conceal  the  truth  and  to  pre- 
tend that  matzoth  is  available  when, 
in  fact,  that  is  not  the  case.  Altogether 
the  situation  is  certainly  not  encourag- 
ing. 

I  must,  however,  most  strongly  dissent 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  Department 
of  State  that: 

Since  this  question  concerns  Soviet  domes- 
tic policies,  there  does  not  a|>pear  to  be  any 
useful  action  which  the  Department  could 
take  to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  Department  did  not  take  a  similar 
view  in  urging  approval  of  the  wheat 
deal  to  relieve  domestic  food  problems, 
and  we  will  never  halt  the  attacks  on  re- 
ligious freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  a 
head-in-the-sand  attitude. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter  clearly  states: 

The  United  Nations  shall  promote  uni- 
versal respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language. 
or  religion. 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  that  the 
Soviets  are  conducting  a  campaign  of 
harassment  and  intimidation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  that  if 
pressure  is  not  promptly  brought  to  bear, 
there  will  not  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
matzoth  for  observance  of  the  Passover. 
I  strongly  urge  a  direct  appeal  by  our 
Qoverrmient  to  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  increased  efforts  through  the 
U.N.  to  alleviate  the  present  policies  of 
discrimination  and  deprivation  which 
face  the  Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  every  turn. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  report  from  the  Department 
of  State,  dated  March  17,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  On  March  10,  1964, 
the  Department  advised  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Moscow  had  been  asked  to 
ascertain  the  present  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
authorities  toward  furnishing  matzoth  to 
Soviet  Jews  for  the  Passover  season. 

The  Embassy  has  now  Informed  the  De- 
partment that  conflicting  stories  have 
emanated  from  Soviet  sources  about  the 
availability  of  matzoth.  The  Soviet  press 
agency,  Novostl,  In  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary Issued  a  release  stating  "special 
premises"  had  been  made  available  for  bak- 
ing matzoth.  This  Information  was  con- 
firmed by  a  representative  of  the  Moscow 
synagogue  who  simply  stated  that  some  sort 
of  premises  were  available.  The  Chief  Rabbi 
of  Moscow  Informed  New  York  Times  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  correspondents  on 
March  1  that  his  congregation  had  a  build- 
ing for  baking  matzoth  but  that  It  was  in 
need  of  repair. 

It  is  understood  that  Moscow  Jews  doubt 
whether  sufficient  matzoth  could  be  pro- 
duced In  the  Indicated  building  to  take  care 
of  the  forthcoming  Passover  season.  There 
seems  to  be  some  question  about  the  avail- 
ability of  flour.  Most  Importantly,  It  is 
understood  that  no  matzoth  have  been  pre- 
pared at  the  premises  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Embassy  further  Informed  the  De- 
partment that  It  understands  that  Soviet 
Jews  will  not  be  permitted  to  have  matzoth 
baked  In  State  bakeries  as  in  some  previous 
years.  The  Soviet  authorities  are  said  to 
be  permitting  Soviet  Jews  to  receive  matzoth 
from  abroad  but  It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  shipments  will  satisfy  the  needs  of 
Jews  In  Moscow  and  other  Soviet  cities. 

The  Department  realizes  that  this  Informa- 
tion will  not  be  very  encouraging  to 
Americans  who  are  concerned  about  the 
avaUablllty  of  matzoth  for  Soviet  Jews. 
Since  this  question,  however,  concerns  Soviet 
domestic  policies  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  useful  action  which  the  Department 
cojuld  take  to  remedy  this  situation.  The 
Department  hopes  that  the  Soviet  Govem- 
nient  will  see  fit  to  change  its  policies  toward 
/the  baking  of  matzoth  in  answer  to  the 
,many  pleas  which  it  Is  receiving  on  this 
question. 

If  the  Department  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dtttton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


STRATEGY  OF  SILENCE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  primary  functions  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  department  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  the  public.  I  won- 
der how  many  are  aware  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  strategy  of  silence 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed wheat  certificate  program.  Unless 
the  Department  abandons  its  present 
policy,  it  will  be  responsible  for  untold 
financial  disaster  to  those  who  have  con- 
tracted to  buy  wheat  and  wheat  products 
with  delivery  after  July  1. 

Yesterday  I  was  contacted  by  the  Gioia 
Macaroni  Co..  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
which  has  authorized  the  use  of  its  name. 


It  will  be  disastrous  to  this  company  and 
others  similarly  situated  if  the  certificate 
plan  is  applicable  to  wheat  already  under 
contract.  This  company  is  obligated  to 
purchase  200,000  bags  of  flour  at  $6.31 
per  himdredweight  which  will  be  proc- 
essed from  516,000  bushels  of  1963  wheat 
already  in  the  possession  of  its  millers. 
If  the  70 -cent  wheat  certificate  is  im- 
posed on  this  wheat  the  company  has 
been  advised  by  its  miller  that  the  price 
of  flour  will  be  increased  from  $6.31  to 
$7.91.  Is  this  the  effect  of  a  wheat  bill 
we  were  told  repeatedly  would  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  wheat  to  the  user? 

Millers  who  purchased  1963  Durum 
No.  1  for  future  milling  and  those  who 
have  contracted  to  buy  1964  Durum  No.  1 
at  $2.38  a  bushel  will  end  up  pajang  $3.08 
a  bushel  if  the  certificate  is  required.  If 
the  farm  bill  of  1964  is  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  those  who  pur- 
chase after  July  1  will  pay  $1.30  a  bushel 
plus  70  cents  for  a  certificate,  plus  25 
cents  as  a  premium  for  Dunim  No.  1, 
plus  transportation  costs  of  approxi- 
mately 34  cents,  or  a  total  of  $2.59.  This 
imposes  an  initial  inequity  of  49  cents 
a  bushel.  Since  it  takes  2.58  bushels  of 
wheat  for  each  bag  of  flour,  those  now 
under  contract  will  have  to  pay  $1.26 
more  than  those  who  buy  in  the  future. 
This  disparity  is  enough  to  destroy  many 
users  of  this  one  type  of  wheat  who  have 
purchased  for  future  delivery. 

The  company  in  question  can  avoid 
financial  ruin  by  canceling  its  contracts 
right  now,  at  a  loss  of  $50,000.  The  de- 
cision to  cancel  is  dependent  upon  know- 
ing whether  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
wheat  certificates  on  their  flour.  If  they 
wait  until  later,  they  will  lose  over  $200.- 
000,  and  will  be  wiped  out.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  stated  only  yes- 
terday afternoon  that  it  will  not  an- 
nounce its  operating  procedures  for 
wheat  certificates  on  forward  delivery 
contracts  until  the  farm  bill  of  1964  has 
cleared  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  strategy  of  silence 
is  a  disastrous  policy,  and  is  one  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  cannot  con- 
done. Does  this  Department  have  no 
responsibility  for  the  possible  financial 
ruin  to  the  exporters  and  millers  who 
have  1963  wheat  in  supply  for  post  July 
delivery  and  those  who  have  already  ob- 
ligated themselves  to  buy  1964  wheat 
which  may  now  have  the  price  of  certifi- 
cates added  thereto?  Some  adjust- 
ment could  be  made  by  all,  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  make  its 
policy  clear  at  this  time.  Unless  the 
Department  does  so,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  compelled  to  vote  upon  a 
bill  without  adequate  knowledge  of  its 
effect.  Before  the  House  votes  on  the 
bill,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  issue  a  statement  in  regard  to 
what  it  intends. 

Personally,  I  opposed  the  wheat  legis- 
lation because  it  was  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmers — I  believed  it  was  not  in 
the  interest  of  any  farmers,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  interest  of  the  New 
York  State  farmers  or  the  consumers. 
Already  my  concern  that  the  price  of 
wheat  would  be  increased  is  being  con- 
firmed by  the  refusal  of  the  Department 
of  Agriciilture  to  state  whether  contract 
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wheat  will  have  to  bear  certificates.  j[f 
certificates  are  required,  that  can  mein 
the  destruction  of  many  companies  In 
New  York  State  and  elsewhere  and  t^e 

loss  of  jobs. 

I  fervently  hope  the  Secretary  Jof 
Agriculture  will  speak  out  on  this  flat- 
ter. If  he  refuses  to  do  so.  the  only 
remedy  is  for  the  other  body  to  provide 
in  the  bill  itself  that  no  certificates  will 
be  required  on  1963  and  1964  wheat  cojv- 
ered  by  existing  contracts. 


GEORGE  SKOURAS 


is 
of 


Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  it 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned 
the  death  of  George  Skouras,  a  pionder 
in  the  development  of  the  motion  picti^re 
industry.  i 

George- Skouras'  life  is  characteri^d 
by  achievement,  dedication,  and  imagi- 
nation. The  son  of  a  poor  Greek  she^- 
herder,  he,  along  with  his  two  brothers, 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  decided 
to  seek  his  fortvme  in  the  motion-picture 
industry— an  industry  which  at  that  tUne 
was  one  of  little  stability  and  uncertain 
reward.  But  with  the  courage  and  <Je- 
termination  that  George  Skouras  demon- 
strated all  his  life,  he  rose  to  becojne 
chairman  of  the  board  of  United  Artiits, 
and  president  of  Magna  Pictures  Cdrp. 
A  distinguished  New  Yorker,  a  colorful 
personality,  a  fine  businessman,  and  a 
warm  friend,  George  Skouras  devoted  his 
magnificent  talents  to  many  worthy  pub- 
lic causes;  and  he  will  be  sorely  misled 
by  all  of  us  who  knew  him.  . 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  his  two  daughters,  and  his 
brother,  in  this  hour  of  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Sensjtor 
from  Texas  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 
speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  been  glad  to 
yield. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  Chat 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the] bill 
(H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  Stiites 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to(  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  ^u- 
cation,  to  extend  the  Commissioni  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discriminatioBi  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes.       — 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  willj  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me.  With 
the  understanding  that  in  doing  s^  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor?    , 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  with  that  unjder- 
standing.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

PXBSONAI.  STATIMENT  BT  SENATOR  MO^« 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ri$e  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Earlier  today,  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  stated 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  the  civil  rights 
bill  should  be  referred  for  10  days  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  pointed  out.  in  essence,  that  I  think 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  there  be  a 
committee  report  on  the  bill,  for  such  a 
report  can  subsequently  be  used  in  liti- 
gation in  the  courts,  in  connection  with 
a  showing  of  the  legislative  intent  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  pointed  out  that   after  the  bill  was 
thus  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  after  10  days  of  committee  hear- 
ings and  committee  consideration  had 
been  had,  and,  of  course,  it  is  realized 
that  I  intend  to  make  my  motion  after 
the  Senate  has  taken  up  the  bill,  at 
which   time    my    motion    would   be    in 
order— thereafter,  by  means  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill,  it  would  be 
possible  to  show  the  congressional  intent 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill;   and  the  showing  of  the  congres- 
sional intent  would  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  connection  with  court  de- 
cisions. 

It  seems  that  sitting  in  the  Senate 
gallery  at  the  time  I  made  my  speech 
this  afternoon  was  Clarence  Mitchell, 
chairman  and  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau  of  the  NAACP.  He  has  sent 
me  a  telegram:  and  I  think  it  is  due  him 
that  the  telegram  be  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  am  sure  the  references  in 
the  telegram  to  Senators  will  not  be  ob- 
jected to  by  them;  and  certainly  it  is 
due  me  to  make  the  reply  which  I  shall 
now  make  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  telegram,  be- 
cause of  what  he  has  stated  in  the  tele- 
gram he  intends  to  do  with  it. 

I  also  wish  to  state  to  Senators  that, 
in  my  opinion,  such  a  demonstration  of 
emotionalism  and  such  an  attack  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  sending  me  this  telegram, 
prove,  in  my  judgment,  how  important 
it  is  that  the  bill  be  before  the  committee 
for  10  days,  so  that  a  committee  record 
can  be  made  in  regard  to  it  and  there 
can  be  a  committee  report  on  it. 

I  repeat  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  favor 
the  bill,  or  at  least  favor  a  strong  bUl; 
and.  being  a  majority,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  prevent  those  nine  members 
of  the  committee  from  filing  a  commit- 
tee report  with  the  Senate.  The  filmg  of 
that  committee  report  is  inevitable,  if 
the  nine  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee wish  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill; 
and  I  point  out  that  they  have  a  clear 
obligation  to  file  a  report  on  it,  for  that  is 
one  major  reason  why  I  am  urging  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  committee— so 
the  Senate  can  receive  the  committee's 
report  on  the  bill,  and  so  there  can  be. 
as  a  result,  clarification  of  any  ambigui- 
ties which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill,  and  so  there  can 
be  a  presentation  of  any  amendments 
which  the  members  of  the  committee  feel 
should  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  has  sent  me  the 
following  telegram: 

Being  unable  to  speak  on  the  floor  ol  the 
Senate.  I  have  chosen  this  method  to  reply  to 


your  statement  today  about  referring  the 
civU  rights  bill  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  shall  read  this  telegram  at  the 
Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House  Conference 
where  I   am  speaking  today. 
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I  hope  he  will  also  have  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  that  conference  called, 
and  will  read  to  it  the  speech  I  shall 
subsequently  make  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  when  I  state  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  sound  legis- 
lative practice,  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee. 

I  continue  to  read  the  telegram: 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  strains  the 
faith  of  citizens,  it  Is  the  persistent  effort 
to  give  an  axira  of  respectabUlty  to  com- 
mittee hearings  on  civil  rights  run  by  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi.  To  the 
man  In  the  street  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  stacked  deck,  the  hanging  judge,  and  the 
executioner  who  enjoys  his  work.  Every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  read  the  Congressional  Record  on  the  day 
that  Senator  Eastland  was  named  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  knows  that  he 
was  committed  to  a  program  of  keeping  civil 
rights  bills  in  his  hip  pocket.  Through  the 
years  as  the  civil  problems  have  become  more 
acute,  he  met  them  by  getting  a  bigger 
pocket  and  a  larger  supply  of  pigeonholes. 

There  are  very  few  Judiciary  hearings  on 
civil  rights  that  I  have  not  observed  per- 
sonally. These  hearings  are  as  remote  from 
orderly  process  as  the  outermost  corner  of 
space  Is  from  Main  Street  In  Topeka.  Kans. 
Most  questions  are  really  one  thousand  word 
speeches.  Most  of  the  time  Is  spent  with 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  telling  jokes  about  Uncle 
Remus.  Brer  Rabbit  or  some  other  king  of 
folklore.  It  Is  this  type  of  mauling  of  civil 
rights  Issues  that  has  forced  thousands  of 
colored  citizens  to  tvirn  to  the  sidewalks 
and  the  picket  line  to  get  redress  by  direct 
confrontation. 

It  is  shocking  and  depressing  to  one  who 
considers  himself  a  man  of  compassion  and 
good  will  to  hear  the  suggestion  made  that 
referral  of  this  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  make  possible  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  affecting  coffee.  Sxirely 
our  country  should  not  ask  Its  colored  citi- 
zens to  stand  aside  for  International  coffee 
problems  when  they  are  being  arrested, 
beaten,  and  bitten  by  dogs  simply  because 
they  seek  to  purchase  this  beverage  at  public 
lunch  counters.  Surely  our  Latin  American 
friends  would  be  unfaithful  to  their  own 
aspirations,  if  they  would  be  willing  to  gain 
an  advantage  for  coffee  at  the  expense  of 
human  freedom  In  the  United  States. 
Clarence  Mttchell. 
Director,  Washington  Bureau,  NAACP. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Mitchell's  desire  to  have 
civil  rights  legislation  enacted;  but  I 
am  in  complete  disagreement  with  him 
if  he  thinks  that  following  the  tactics 
set  forth  in  that  telegram  is  the  way  to 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Negroes 
of  America,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
he  may  be  director  of  the  Washington 
Branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People. 

Neither  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  nor  any 
other  Negro  leader  serves  a  civil  rights 
issue  well  by  resorting  to  such  tactics  as 
are  employed  in  the  telegram.  In  the 
Senate  we  have  a  duty  to  follow  proce- 
dure which  in  our  judgment  will  best 
serve  the  passage  of  a  sound  civil  rights 
bUl  and  wiU  lay  a  foxmdation  for  a  law 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  courts. 
I  wish  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  to  know 
that  he  can  read  any  telegram  that  he 


desires  to  send  to  me,  no  matter  what 
its  contents  may  be,  to  any  group  in  this 
country  to  which  he  wishes  to  read  it — 
the  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House  Con- 
ference or  any  other  conference — for  I 
have  never  yielded  to  duress,  abuse,  coer- 
cion or  tactics  such  as  are  employed  in 
the  telegram. 

But  I  wish  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  to 
know  also  that  I  do  not  yield  to  Mr. 
Clarence  Mitchell  In  my  dedication  to 
seeking  to  have  passed  in  the  Senate, 
and  ultimately  through  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  the  soundest 
possible  civil  rights  bill  that  will  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
deliver  the  Constitution  to  the  Negroes  of 
our  country. 

I  hope  that  others  do  not  make  the 
mistake  in  judgment  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  made  by  sending  this  telegram,  be- 
cause he  makes  perfectly  clear  the  tac- 
tics of  those  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment who  are  seeking  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  referring  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee for  further  deliberations.  He 
will  discover,  when  Senators  stand  up 
to  be  counted,  that  they  will  not  sur- 
render to  the  kind  of  coercion  and  duress 
that  is  implied  in  the  Mitchell  telegram. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  2  min- 
utes without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
other  Senators  who  are  standing  aside 
so  that  I  might  say  a  word  about  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  which  fortunately  I  happened 
to  hear  as  I  came  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

Today  I  was  a  speaker  on  the  same 
program  with  Clarence  Mitchell,  who 
signed  the  telegram  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  referred,  at  the  Civil 
Liberties  Clearing  House  Conference.  I 
heard  the  telegram  read. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  if  I  had  felt 
the  least  threat  in  it  or  an  effort  to  hold 
him  up  to  public  obloquy,  whether  it  was 
my  role  to  speak  at  that  point  or  not,  I 
would  have  asked  Mr.  Mitchell  to  yield 
and  I  .  would  have  corrected  the 
record  then  and  there,  but  I  did  not.  I 
believe  the  telegram  represents  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  of  a  man  who  is  deeply 
engaged  in  the  struggle  and  is  very  much 
opposed  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  has  proposed,  namely, 
reference  of  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  am,  too.  Many 
others  are,  also. 

I  really  would  hope,  because  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  made 
clear,  that  the  Senator  would  not  feel 
that  the  telegram  was  an  effort  at  co- 
ercion. I  heard  it  read.  I  knew  the 
frame  of  reference  and  heard  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  read.  I  feel  that  I  can 
give  the  Senator  my  personal  assurance. 
As  I  have  said,  if  I  felt  otherwise,  since 
I  respect  the  Senator  and  have  such  af- 
fection for  him  and  respect  his  right  as 
a  Senator  so  greatly,  I  would  have  pro- 
tested in  his  name,  even  without  con- 
sulting him.    But  I  felt  no  such  thing. 


Mr.  Mitchell  does  send  a  strong  tele- 
gram, but  he  feels  strongly.  I  can  un- 
derstand why  he  does. 

It  is  fair  to  Mr.  Mitchell  to  point  out 
that  he  did  what  he  said  he  would  do — 
read  the  telegram  to  the  Civil  Liberties 
Clearing  House  Conference.  But  the 
telegram  did  not  have  the  implication 
or  frame  of  reference  of  a  threat  or 
punitive  quality  or  anything  like  that 
that  I  could  detect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  interpretation  of 
the  telegram  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  completely  disagree  with  the 
telegram.  I  know  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  have 
been  carrying  on  some  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Mitchell.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  it  is  quite 
true  that  he  feels  deeply  and  is  highly 
emotional  about  the  question.  But  it  is 
emotionalism  that  I  think  has  beclouded 
and  blinded  his  sights  as  to  how  best  to 
handle  the  proposed  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  best  way  to  han- 
dle the  proposed  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  send  telegrams  of  this 
type  to  U.S.  Senators  and  make  the  at- 
tacks, innuendoes,  and  implications  that 
are  clearly  embedded  in  the  telegram. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  on  the  basis  of  • 
other  mail  I  have  received  from  some 
pro-civil-righ^s,  much  of  which  mall 
should  have  comeln  asbestos  envelopes, 
they  are  very  much  ^oncgriied  about  my 
motion  to  send  the  bill  to  committee  for 
10  days,  for  two  maiir  reasons:  First, 
they  do  not  want  it  amended — and  it 
should  be  amended;  and.  second,  they 
want  to  get  this  bill  through  the  Senate 
as  it  came  from  the  House,  so  it  will  not 
have  to  go  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
where  a  majority  of  the  House  will  have 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  flnal 
vote. 

I  completely  disagree  with  the  tactics 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  those  who  have 
joined  him  in  thinking  that,  by  this  kind 
of  pressure,  they  can  succeed  in  having 
me  refrain  from  making  the  motion  to 
refer  the  bill.  They  are  in  for  a  sur- 
prise. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received,  within  the  hour,  a  confer- 
ence call  by  telephone  from  the  bishops, 
reverend  ministery,  and  lay  spokesmen 
of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
faiths  in  Boise,  Idaho,  expressing  their 
united  support  for  the  enactment  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  have  told  them  how  immensely  I 
appreciated  their  call,  expressing  their 
strong  endorsement  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
now  pending  in  the  Senate.  They  who 
speak  with  such  legitimate  authority  for 


so  many  churches,  have  given  voice  to  a 
central  principle  of  Christian  belief,  the 
essential  equality  of  man. 

We  are  blessed  to  have  a  Constitution 
which,  like  the  Christian  church,  is  also 
color  blind.  People  with  black  skins  are 
as  much  entitled  to  equal  justice  under 
law  as  white-skinned  people.  Negroes 
have  the  same  right  as  others  to  vote,  to 
attend  public  schools,  to  use  public  facil- 
ities, and  to  patronize  those  businesses 
which  cater  to  the  public  trade. 

To  implement  these  rights — to  uphold 
the  Constitution — the  civil  rights  bill  is 
necessary.  It  represents  another  step 
forward  in  our  historic  striving  to  extend 
and  perfect  the  writ  of  freedom  to  all 
our  citizens. 

It  is  not  the  right  of  any  State  to  deny 
Negro  citizens  the  equality  of  treatment 
guaranteed  them  by  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  could 
not  have  one  great  country  "dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  In  the  place  of  the  United 
States,  we  would  have  50  separate  prin- 
cipalities in  constant  strife  with  one  an- 
other, and  of  as  little  consequence  as  the 
Balkans  to  the  mainstream  of  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  bishops  and  minis- 
ters, who  joined  together  in  making  this 
plea,-  appear  here  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  w&a 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Reverend  Harry  Steger,  minister  of 
education  of  the  Boise  First  Baptist  Church; 
the  Reverend  James  F.  Moore  of  the  South- 
mlnster  Presbyterian  Church;  the  Reverend 
Victor  Bendsen  of  the  Mountain  View  Church 
of  the  Brethren;  the  Reverend  Charles  Eas- 
ley,  eastern  district  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Conference;  Archdeacon  William 
Johnson  of  the  Episcopal  Missionary  District; 
Bishop  Sylvester  Trelnen  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Boise;  Mr.  Robert  Hamersley,  rep- 
resenting members  of  the  Jewish  faith;  the 
Reverend  David  Choate,  minister  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church;  Dr.  Karl  Ladwlg  of 
the  Immanuel  Lutheran  Church,  and  the 
Reverend  Ira  D.  Crewdson,  district  super- 
intendent for  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 


EMPHASIS  ON  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  without  losing 
mty  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  the  focus 
of  considerable  controversy  since  its 
beginnings.  The  complex  problem  of 
how  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy has  no  easy  solutions  and  precious 
few,  if  any,  answers  offered  by  Govern- 
ment win  complete  approval  at  home 
and  abroad. 

There  is  one  approach,  though,  that 
has  been  neglected  in  the  past  and,  in 
my  mind,  should  be  pushed  to  the  fore- 
front now.  This  is  an  all-out  effort  to 
build  private  enterprise  abroad.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  foun- 
dation for  and  the  success  of  oi^r  democ- 
racy has  been  ovu-  strong  private  enter- 
prise system.   If  we  are  to  see  democracy 
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succeed  abroad,  then  we  must 
private  enterprise  in  every  way  possible. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  recoon- 
mended  more  than  a  year  ago  the  estfib- 
lishment  of  a  "businessmen's  peftce 
corps"  and  I  am  happy  to  report  t|iat 
this  organization,  called  the  Executive 
Service  Corps,  is  on  its  way  to  realjty. 
I  also  was  pleased  to  note  that  Presidlent 
Johnson,  in  his  foreign  aid  message,  cilted 
the  corps  as  the  key  move  to  exptnd 
private  initiative  in  the  United  States 
and  the  developing  countries.  I 

As  any  exercise  in  private  enterprise 
should  be.  the  corps  will  be  a  business- 
man's organization,  with  the  Goveirn- 
ment  serving  only  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity. Retired,  semiretired.  and  midcateer 
businessmen  will  be  offered  the  opportu- 
nity to  volunteer  their  skills  and  knbw- 
how  in  private  enterprise  abroad.  Corps 
members  will  work  directly  for  business- 
men overseas,  thus  avoiding  again  the 
government-to-govemment  approach. 

The  Executive  Service  Corps,  when 
fully  operative,  is  going  to  bring  al^out 
substantial  reductions  in  our  foreign!  aid 
requirements,  simply  because  the  bbost 
in  private  enterprise  will  reduce  the  need 
for  help  from  outside.  Private  enter- 
prise accounts  for  our  power  and  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States  today.  By 
exporting  this  great  American  dream— 
with  businessman  helping  businessman— 
we  will  not  only  lift  living  standa(rds. 
but  point  the  way  to  freedom  and 
strength. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  AtD 

MESSAGE 
Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  I 


ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yieli  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltpout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  fir$t 
should  like  to  make  a  comment  upoi>  the 
President's  foreign  aid  message,  beciiuse 
for  many  years,  both  in  the  House  I  and 
in  this  body,  I  have  been  deeply  ton- 
cerned  with  this  program.  I 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  near  a  pauh  of 
disaster  for  foreign  aid  if  we  pursue  the 
line  of  continually  treating  it  as  Lf  it 
were  a  tentative  program,  as  subje<;t  to 
an  overhauling  and  reevaluation  that 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  I  think  it  is 
the  best  defense  we  have  against  com- 
munism, and  that  it  must  be  vigorously 
pursued. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  tftiink 
the  program  is  a  failure.  There  have 
been  instances  of  need  for  correcti(in  in 
one  place  or  another,  but  foreign  ai(i  has 
been  a  success  in  great  measure,  ahd  Is 
largely  responsible  for  keeping  the  world 
where  it  should  be — on  the  side  of  the 
free.  J 

I  say  this  because  of  the  Presiqent's 
message.  If  we  continue  to  temporize 
with  reevaluation  and  overhauling,  it  will 
hurt  the  program,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  asking  that  we  providfe  the 
minimal  amount  he.  himself,  could  pos- 
sibly ask  for. 

I  hope,  when  hearings  axe  held,  that 
the  administration  will  make  a  flrmi  pro- 


posal, and  not  come  in  later  with  a  re- 
evaluation or  reorientation.  In  this  way 
the  Congress  could  inaugurate  a  new  pro- 
gram rather  than  continue  to  labor  imder 
the  idea  that  we  are  acting  tentatively 
and  that  we  will  throw  foreign  aid  what- 
ever bones  are  necessary  to  keep  it  go- 
ing, but  that  we  will  really  have  a  pro- 
gram later  on.  That  is  the  real  danger 
to  the  present  program. 

I  say  this  at  the  same  time  that  I  hail 
the  President's  recommendations  on  use 
of  the  free-enterprise  system  in  foreign 
aid.  If  the  President  wants  a  line  on 
which  to  overhaul  and  change  the  pro- 
gram, that  is  the  line.  He  ought  to  em- 
bark on  it  and  use  it  as  an  aspect  of  the 
Executive  Service  Corps,  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  had 
something  to  say. 

In  this  approach  there  are  also 
guarantees  of  housing  loans  in  Latin 
America  and  the  advisory  committee  on 
the  private  enterprise  system  which  is  to 
be  made  available.  All  this  can  be 
highly  effective  in  meeting  the  great 
needs.  Technical  assistance  is  available 
from  the  private  sector,  which  the  de- 
veloping nations  so  urgently  require. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
Enterprise  Participation  resulted  from 
an  amendment  which  I  sponsored.  I 
am  glad  the  President  is  "picking  up  that 
ball."  But  it  was  done  3  months  ago. 
and  nothing  has  happened  yet.  The 
Committee  is  required  to  report  by  the 
end  of  1964.  This  is  true  of  many  other 
aspects  about  the  use  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system. 

I  think  we  are  coming  dangerously 
close  to  shortchanging  the  foreign  aid 
program,  which  will  always  be  needed  in 
the  public  sector,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, no  matter  how  much  private  en- 
terprise participates. 

We  are  coming  close  to  materially 
endangering  it,  probably  disastrously, 
because  of  the  tentative  character  of  the 
way  we  approach  this  problem,  with  the 
attitude  of  "just  wait;  we  will  bring 
something  in." 

So,  much  as  I  commend  the  President 
for  what  he  is  seeking  to  do  to  save  the 
program,  I  hope  he  will  go  further  and 
coimt  on  a  program  heavily  premised 
upon  the  private  sector  as  well  as  the 
public  sector  and  bring  it  to  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  message  on  the  sub- 
ject, instead  of  leaving  the  bill  on  foreign 
aid  on  a  tentative  basis,  as  was  done  last 
year. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  provided  that  in  doing  so  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CHARACTER  AND  PERSONAL- 
ITY OF  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while 
glancing  through  a  book  entitled  "Four 
Days"  published  by  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational and  the  American  Heritage 
magazine  about  the  assassination  of 
President   Kermedy.    I   came    across    a 


warm  and  penetrating  piece  by  Bruce 
Catton  into  the  character  and  personal- 
ity of  John  F.  Kennedy  that  gives  us  an 
even  greater  appreciation  of  him. 

This  excellent  article,  which  serves  as 
an  Introduction  to  the  book,  tells  how 
President  Kennedy  "personified  youth 
and  vigor,"  how  he  came  to  symbolize 
change  in  our  Nation;  "we  began  to  look 
ahead  once  more  and  to  realize  that  it 
was  not  only  possible  but  imperative  to 
think  about  the  limitless  future." 

In  the  perceptive  words  of  Mr.  Cat- 
ton,  "What  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
left  us  was  most  of  all  an  attitude."  In 
President  Kermedy's  wonderful  words 
from  his  classic  inaugural  address — 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans,  born  In  this  century,  tempered 
by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage  and 
unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  those  human  rights  to  which  this 
Nation  has  always  been  committed. 

And  because  of  my  own  abiding  and 
expanding  Interest  and  respect  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation,  our  great  resource 
for  the  future,  I  feel  it  fitting  that  these 
good  words  about  President  Kennedy  by 
Mr.  Catton  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  move  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

"Form   Days" 

(Introduction  by  Bruce  Catton) 
What  John  F.  Kennedy  left  us  was  most 
of  all  an  attitude.  To  put  It  In  the  simplest 
terms,  he  looked  ahead.  He  knew  no  more 
than  anyone  else  what  the  future  was  going 
to  be  like,  but  he  did  know  that  that  was 
where  we  ought  to  be  looking.  Only  to  a 
limited  extent  are  we  prisoners  of  the  past. 
The  future  sets  us  free.  It  Is  our  escape 
hatch.  We  can  shape  It  to  o\ir  liking,  and 
we  had  better  start  thinking  about  how  we 
would  like  It. 

It  was  time  for  us  to  take  that  attitude, 
because  we  thought  we  were  growing  old. 
We  had  lived  through  hard  exi>erlences  and 
we  were  tired,  and  out  of  oxir  weariness  came 
caution,  suspicion,  and  the  crippling  desire 
to  play  It  safe.  We  became  so  worried  about 
what  we  had  to  lose  that  we  never  began  to 
think  about  what  was  still  to  be  gained, 
and  sometimes  It  looked  as  If  we  were  be- 
coming a  nation  of  fuddy-duddies.  The 
world  was  moving  faster  than  ever  before 
and  we  were  beginning  to  regret  that  it  was 
moving  at  all  because  we  were  afraid  where 
It  might  take  us. 

But  President  Kennedy  personified  youth 
and  vigor — and  perhaps  it  was  symbolic  that 
both  his  friends  and  his  foes  picked  up  his 
Boston  accent  and  began  to  say  "vlgah."  He 
went  about  hatless,  he  liked  to  mingle  with 
crowds  and  shake  the  hands  of  all  and  sun- 
dry, for  recreation  he  played  touch  football, 
and  for  rest  he  sat  In  an  old-fashioned  rock- 
ing chair  as  If  in  sly  mockery  of  his  own 
exuberance.  He  seemed  to  think  that  things 
like  music  and  painting  and  literature  were 
essential  parts  of  American  life  and  that  it 
was  worthwhile  to  know  what  the  musicians 
and  artists  and  writers  were  doing.  What- 
ever he  did  was  done  with  zest,  as  If  youth 
were  for  the  first  time  touching  life  and 
finding  it  exciting. 

With  all  of  this  there  was  a  cool  maturity 
of  outlook.  By  Itself,  vigor  Is  not  enough- 
Courage  Is  needed  also,  and  when  youth  has 
courage    It    acquires    composure.      In    the 
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most  perilous  moments  President  Kennedy 
kept  his  poise.  He  challenged  the  power  of 
darkness  at  least  once,  and  during  the  hours 
when  his  hand  had  to  stay  close  to  the  fate- 
ful trigger  he  was  composed  and  unafraid. 
Once  in  a  great  while  a  nation,  like  a  man, 
has  to  be  ready  to  spend  Itself  utterly  for 
some  value  that  means  more  than  svu-vival 
itself  means.  President  Kennedy  led  us 
through  such  a  time,  and  we  began  to  see 
that  the  power  of  darkness  is  perhaps  not 
quite  as  strong  as  we  had  supposed — and 
that  even  if  it  were,  there  is  something  else 
that  matters  much  more. 

It  was  his  attitude  that  made  the  differ- 
ence. Performance  can  be  adjudged  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
appraise  the  value  or  the  lack  of  value  of  the 
concrete  achievements  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. The  President  who  called  on 
us  to  stop  thinking  about  what  our  country 
could  do  for  us  and  to  think  instead  about 
what  we  could  do  for  our  country  may  or 
may  not  have  given  us  specific  programs  that 
would  embody  that  ideal  in  actual  practice; 
the  point  is  that  he  wrenched  us  out  of  our- 
selves and  compelled  us  to  meditate  about 
the  whole  that  Is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
Its  parts.  From  the  beginning,  the  whole  of 
our  American  experiment  has  been  made  up 
of  an  Infinite  nimaber  of  aspirations  and 
unremembered  bits  of  heroism,  devotion,  and 
hope,  lodged  In  the  hearts  of  Innvmierable 
separate  Americans.  When  all  of  these  are 
brought  together,  the  Nation  goes  forward. 

That,  In  the  last  analysis.  Is  the  faith 
America  has  wanted  to  live  by.  We  are  al- 
ways uneasy  when  we  find  ourselves  keeping 
our  noblest  Ideals  in  mothballs,  carefully 
shielded  from  contact  with  the  workaday 
world;  deep  In  our  hearts  we  know  that  we 
are  supposed  to  take  them  out  and  work  for 
them  even  If  contact  with  harsh  reality  occa- 
sionally knocks  chips  off  of  them  here  and 
there.  Whether  this  man  knew  the  best  ways 
to  put  our  ideals  Into  practical  use  Is  a  S3c- 
ondary  consideration  now.  He  did  think 
that  we  ought  to  try  our  best  to  do  some- 
thing about  them,  and  that  belief  his  death 
did  not  take  away  from  us,  because  we  came 
to  share  In  It. 

We  turned  some  sort  of  corner  In  the  last 
few  years.  Almost  without  our  knowing  It, 
one  era  came  to  an  end  and  a  new  one  began. 
The  change  had  little  to  do  with  formal  acts 
of  government — with  specific  programs,  bits 
of  legislation,  or  exercises  of  Presidential 
power.  It  refiected  a  change  In  the  times 
themselves.  For  a  whole  generation  we  had 
had  to  face  terrible  Immediate  problems — 
depression,  war,  cold  war,  the  Infinite  de- 
structive power  of  the  nuclear  mystery  that 
we  knew  how  to  release  but  did  not  quite 
know  how  to  control.  Then  came  a  breath- 
ing spell,  a  faint  but  definite  easing  of  the 
tensions.  Almost  for  the  first  moment  in 
our  lifetimes  we  began  to  look  ahead  once 
more  and  to  realize  that  It  was  not  only  pos- 
sible but  Imperative  to  think  about  the  lim- 
itless future  rather  than  about  the  mere 
problem  of  warding  off  disaster. 

President  Kennedy  came  to  symbolize  that 
moment  of  change,  not  because  he  caused  It 
but  because  he  fitted  Into  It;  not  because  of 
what  he  did  but  simply  because  of  what  he 
was.  He  might  almost  have  been  speaking 
from  Shakespeare's  text,  telling  us  that  be- 
ing ready  Is  what  really  matters — being  ready 
to  meet  any  challenge,  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility, to  lose  fear  for  ourselves  in  an 
abiding  concern  for  the  common  good.  The 
4  harrowing  days  that  began  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963,  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  future.  What  happens  next  Is  up  to  us. 
The  readiness  Is  all. 

That  Is  why  those  4  days  are  worth  re- 
examining. We  relive  that  time  of  tragedy 
less  to  commemorate  a  departed  President 
than  to  dedicate  ourselves.  When  the  Army 
bugler  sent  the  haunting  notes  of  "Taps" 
across  that  grave  In  Arlington  Cemetery  he 


sounded  a  long  goodbye  and  a  commitment 
to  eternal  rest  for  John  F.  Kennedy.  For 
all  the  rest  of  us,  that  was  the  trumpet  of 
dawn  Itself. 


ASSASSINATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
apparently  is  no  further  business  under 
the  "morning  hour,"  so  I  will  get  on  with 
my  speech. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  tragic  event  that  took  the  life  of 
President  Kennedy.  Much  of  it  has 
been  good,  much  of  it  has  been  hysteri- 
cal. By  the  same  token,  much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  the  city  of  Dallas, 
where  fate  decreed  that  a  bullet  fired 
from  ambush  by  a  confirmed  Marxist 
should  find  its  target. 

The  American  people  are  fortunate  in 
that,  while  we  have  gloryseekers  and 
muckrakers  among  those  who  report  the 
news  and  explain  Its  meaning,  we  also 
have  able  and  conscientious  men  and 
women  who  honestly  want  the  truth  to 
be  known.  To  these  dedicated  persons 
we  are  all  indebted. 

Recently,  two  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished which  I  believe  deserve  special 
recognition  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
American  people.  One  was  written  by 
the  distinguished  columnist  Eric  Seva- 
reid,  one  of  our  most  discerning  report- 
ers and  commentators.  His  story  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington  Star 
and  many  other  papers.  The  other  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Larry  Grove,  an 
award-winning  reporter  with  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Mr.  Grove's  article  was 
accepted  for  publication  in  the  Quill, 
the  ofiBcial  publication  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  professional  journalism  society. 
I  commend  both  articles  to  Senators, 
particularly  those  who  have  been  prone 
to  heap  scorn  on  Dallas,  and  on  Texas, 
because  of  the  evil  deed  of  an  avowed, 
and  itinerant,  Marxist. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  articles  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dallas  Reaches  the  Awkward  Age — Recent 

Events  Blamed  on  Retention  op  Small- 
Town    Easiness    in    Bio   Cmr 
(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

The  sense  of  civic  pride,  like  the  sense 
of  nationality,  becomes  part  of  a  man's  per- 
sonality In  this  life.  When  news  came  of  the 
absurd  county  Jail  break,  a  friend  In  Dallas 
said  to  me  with  a  groan,  "They  hated  us  last 
November,    now    they    will    laugh    at    us." 

People  are  Just  people.  In  no  fundamental 
sense  whatsoever  are  the  people  of  Dallas. 
Tex.,  different  from  other  Americans,  though 
their  professional  boosters  at  times  like  to 
think  they  are.  What  happened  to  Etellas 
Is  that  the  principle  of  randomness  In 
nature — Including  human  nature — caught 
up  with  them.  It  Is  the  principle  that  makes 
events  come  In  clusters,  from  the  grouping 
of  the  galaxies  to  the  rvm  of  luck  at  poker. 

The  murder  of  President  Kennedy  led  to 
the  murder  of  Oswald,  which  led  to  the  trial 
of  Ruby  which  led  to  the  Jail  break.  "Peo- 
ple win  think,"  said  my  stricken  friend,  "that 
we  Just  can't  do  anything  right." 

But  Dallas  has  done  many  things  right, 
and  some  things  much  better  than  some 
other  American  cities,  including,  it  may  be 


argued,  Its  handling  of  the  most  difficult  civic 
problem  extant — the  process  of  racial  Inte- 
gration. Racial  hostility  Is  certainly  there, 
but  It  hardly  compares  with  the  massive, 
sullen  hatred  developing  In  New  York  or 
Chicago.  Dallas  has  more  than  enough  of 
crime,  but  nothing  like  New  York,  where  the 
nightly,  nonfatal  shootings  and  stabblngs 
are  so  numerous  they  do  not  even  make  the 
papers.  It  has  acquired  more  than  Its  share 
of  those  bitter  little  political  hate  groups, 
and  one  reason  they  stand  out  so  sharply  Is 
that  they  exist  In  the  middle  of  a  human 
climate  that  Is  breezy  and  openhanded  In  the 
best  tradition  of  western  friendliness. 

And  this  iMingB  one  to  the  specific  practi- 
calities of  why  Dtdlas,  or  Dallas  ofllclaldom 
at  least,  has  done  some  things  wrong,  at 
critical  moments,  unfortunately,  of  her  civic 
history.  The  mistakes  were  not  due  to  cor- 
ruption; they  were  not  due  to  laziness  or  Ig- 
norance. They  were  a  direct  result  of  this 
same  western  casual,  smalltown  easiness  of 
nature.  The  "Big  D"  Is  a  metroix)lls  In  body, 
but  not  yet  In  spirit.  It  got  big  too  quick- 
ly for  that.  It  doesn't  want  to  part  with 
the  chvunmy,  blackslapplng.  first-naming 
spirit  of  Its  youthful  Main  Street  days,  and 
I  can't  say  that  I  blame  It.  With  sophistica- 
tion goes  formalities;  Dallas  wants  the  for- 
mer but  instinctively  resists  the  latter. 

By  the  book,  a  city  hall  or  a  county  court- 
house ought  to  be  centers  of  formality,  rules, 
and — If  possible — dignity.  In  a  medium- 
sized  western  city  they  become  centers  of  In- 
formality. The  nickname  camaraderie 
around  the  Ruby  courtroom  both  beguiles 
and  astounds  the  European  Journallste  cov- 
ering the  trial. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  when  the  law 
of  randomness  caught  up  with  Dallas;  when 
the  first  policemen  to  rush  Into  the  Book 
Depository  Buildings  saw  Oswald  sitting  in 
the  refectory,  of  course  the  man  In  charge 
said,  "He's  OK.  he  works  here."  And  of 
course,  for  the  policeman,  that  was  enough. 
When  the  press  and  cameramen  wanted  a 
look  at  Oswald  during  his  transfer  from  the 
city  jail,  of  course  the  chief  of  police  wanted 
to  be  accommodating.  When  Jack  Ruby 
Joined  the  throng,  of  course  the  officers  let 
him  stay;  what  was  familiar  was  okay.  The 
courthouse  Jailer  who  failed  to  lock  the 
door  behind  him,  I  can't  fully  explain;  I 
suspect  those  desperadoes  had  become  fa- 
miliars, too;  he  probably  called  them  "the 
boys." 

I>allas  wants  the  rewards  of  big  cltyness. 
but  It  doesn't  want  to  pay  the  penalties. 
One  of  the  certain  penalties  Is  the  sacrifice 
of  cozy  good-fellowship  In  high  places.  The 
police  chief  who  was  In  office  last  November 
24th  Is  still  m  office.  Everybody  likes  him 
as  a  decent  man.  Everybody  likes  Sheriff 
Bill  Decker,  too.  On  the  evening  of  the 
county  JaU  break,  whUe  two  or  three  of  the 
criminals  were  still  at  large.  Sheriff  Bill  took 
his  wife  out  to  dinner  as  he  had  prom- 
ised. 

The  newspapyer  accounts  next  morning 
seemed  to  take  this  as  a  reassvirlng  sign  of 
steady  calm. 

Dallas  has  reached  the  awkward  age.  It's 
part  boy,  part  adult;  and  at  the  awkwaJd 
age,  very  awkward  things  happen. 

(From  the  Quill,  March  1964] 

Did  Press  Pressuke  Kill  Oswald? 

(By  Larry  Grove) 

If  it  matters,  as  a  preface  to  this  piece — 

and  perhaps  it  might— my  personal  politics 

are  liberal.    And.  Uke  many  other  reporters. 

I  often  quarrel  with  editorials  appearing  In 

the  newspaper  I  work  for. 

I'm  neither  a  native  of  Texas,  nor  a  poUce 
beat  reporter.  I'm  not  overly  sensitive  to 
criticism  fired  at  the  State  of  Texas. 

What  I  mean  is.  I  can  take  the  Alamo  or 
leave  it. 
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I  have  never  managed  to  get  a  traffic  tlcl  :et 
fixed.  And,  so  far  as  I  Icnow,  our  family  lias 
never  prcxiuced  a  policeman. 

And  now,  Quill,  the  magazine  for  jour- 
nalists, has  asked  me  to  explore  the  questlc  n : 
"Did  Press  Pressure  Kill  Lee  Harvey  OswalcJ?" 
Prom  repetition  alone,  the  question  I  la 
one  that  should  be  explored — and.  If  pjs- 
slble,  answered. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  b  il- 
letln  charged  in  Its  January  Issue  that  he 
killing  is  "directly  related  to  police  capltu  la- 
tlon  to  the  glare  of  publicity."  And  fur- 
ther, that  police  In  Dallas  "arranged  Oswald's 
transfer  from  the  city  to  county  Jail  to  s^lt 
the  convenience  of  the  news  media — £^nd 
thereby  exposed  Oswald  to  the  very  dangjers 
which  took  his  life." 

Cleveland  Amory,  In  the  January  4  Sat  ar- 
day  Review,  made  almost  the  same  point 
with  the  comment  that  "If  we  can  try  to  get 
on  the  moon,  siirely  we  can  guard  a  man  In 
a  motorcade  •  •  • .  As  for  the  aftermath  In 
the  Dallas  station's  subbasement,  Dallas  as  a 
city  will  live  It  down;  but  for  the  po  ice 
force,  it's  hard  to  And  words  that  are,  sliall 
we  say,  subad equate  •  •  *.  It  is  high  time 
to  take  a  long  critical  look  at  the  of|ten 
suprapolice  px)wers  of  the  ladies  and  gen  ;le- 
men  of  the  pressure." 

It  may  be  difficult  to  see  how  getting  to 
the  moon  has  anything  at  all  to  do  Mlth 
the  difficulty  of  guarding  a  man  in  a  molor- 
cade.  We  have  It  on  authority  of  a  h|lgh 
Secret  Service  official  that  It  Is  Impossibly  to 
prevent  an  assassin  from  killing  a  President 
riding  In  an  open  car. 

As  a  rider  in  the  motorcade  that  Presld  ent 
Kennedy  rode  In  Dallas  on  November  22, 
1963,  It  would  be  my  opinion  that  any  of 
the  estimated  300,000  persons  lining  the 
motorcade  route  could  have  killed  the  Pres- 
ident had  they  been  willing  to  trade  tlielr 
lives  for  his. 

But  Mr.  Amory's  insistence  on  the  exami- 
nation of  suprapolice  powers  of  the  press 
still  Is  in  order. 

A  logical  start  might  be:  What  kinc,  of 
pressiire? 

The  man  who  drew  the  most  criticism  was 
Dallas  Police  Chief  Jesse  Curry.    As  neair  as 
words  in  news  media  can  come  to  It,  Ciirry 
was  drawn  and  quartered. 
Curry  told  me: 

"I  think  It  was  pretty  obvious  to  everybody 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  pressiu-e.  There  was 
no  direct  pressure,  but  there  were  pointed 
requests  that  the  press  should  be  allowed 
to  see  Oswald,  the  man  who  shot  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Think  what  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
people  would  have  said  If  the  press  had;  not 
been  allowed  to  see  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 

"Some  of  the  newsmen — and  I  don't  i^ean 
the  local  reporters — were  rather  Insistent. 
"They  were  like  a  pack  of  animals. 
"The  pressure  wasn't  directly  on  me.  But 
misrepresented  reports  and  snide  conunents 
on  television  began  to  create  an  atmosi^ere 
that  Dallas  was  to  blame,  &a  a  city,  foil  the 
death  of  the  President.  I 

"Had  we  kept  news  media  away  from 
Oswald,  they  were  all  too  ready  to  accuse  us 
of  running  a  police  state,  a  Gestapo."    j 

(A  television  newsman,  shortly  tfter 
Oswald  was  captured  showed  a  photograph 
and  said  "This  Is  what  Lee  Harvey  O^ald 
looks  like."  He  made  a  point  of  correcting 
himself  to  say  the  plctvire  showed  terhat 
Oswald  did  look  like  and  we  don't  know 
what  he  looks  like  now  after  3  hours  li^  the 
custody  of  Dallas  police.) 

Even  Voice  of  America  was  telllnd  the 
wcwld  that  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  a  center  ctf  ex- 
treme rlghtwlng  activity.  This  was  a  tpeme 
that  caught  on. 

Radios  and  television  sets  and  newspapers 
bristled  with  conclusions  that  the  shooting 
"had  to   happen"   in  Dallas.     Becausev   be- 


cavise,  well.  hell,  because  there  was  a 
rlghtwlng  In  Dallas. 


vocal 


Strangely,  this  did  not  stop  even  after  the 
killer  proved  to  be  an  avowed  Marxist,  who 
had  given  up  his  citizenship  In  Russia  as  a 
means  of  expressing  his  contempt  of  the 
U.S.A.,  one  who  had  taken  a  Russian  bride, 
and,  months  before,  had  ordered  the  rifle  he 
used  to  kill  the  President. 

On  another  day.  the  statements  and  the 
Jumplng-at-concluslons  may  have  been 
merely  llbeloxis.  On  the  emotion-packed 
afternoon  and  evening  of  November  22,  1963. 
the  careless  Indictments  could  easily  have 
led  to  a  bloody  pogrom  had  not  cooler  heads 
In  the  news  craft  and  cautious  police  work 
prevailed. 

Dallas  police  were  being  subjected  to  un- 
merciful criticism  from  the  time  the  shots 
echoed  and  a  saddened  world  heard  the  news 
that  the  President  had  been  killed. 

It  happened  that  this  was  the  police  force 
that  had  maintained  order  along  a  motor- 
cade route  lined  with  300,000  people  clamor- 
ing to  see  their  President.  Where  the  Secret 
Service  had  asked  for  350  Dallas  city  police- 
men to  assist  it.  the  department  put  more 
than  400  at  its  disposal. 

Police  helped  prevent  what  could  easily 
have  raged  into  widespread  panic  when  the 
assassin's  shots  struck  the  President  and 
Texas  Gov.  John  Connally. 

And,  90  minutes  after  the  President  was 
slain,  the  same  Dallas  police  force  had  the 
assassin  In  custody  and  safely  spirited  to  jail 
ahead  of  a  glowering  and  angry  crowd. 

One  brave  policeman,  J.  D.  "nppit,  gave 
his  life.     Oswald  killed  him. 

Alone,  the  department  by  9:30  pm.  that 
same  November  22  had  gathered  a  mass  of 
evidence  that  would  have  convicted  Oswald 
In  any  court  In  America. 

To  reassure  the  world  that  Oswald's  rights 
weren't  being  trampled  upon,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  before  the  live  television  cam- 
eras that  evening. 

Oswald  was  sullen,  surly.  And  he  looked, 
for  all  the  world,  as  he  had  looked  before  he 
was  taken  Into  custody  by  Dallas  police. 

Even  so,  an  examination  of  tapes  of  radio 
and  TV  programs  and  copies  of  newspapers 
on  the  following  morning  shows  a  central 
theme.:  Dallas,  Tex.,  had  killed  the  President. 
The  police  department  allowed  this  to  hap- 
pen. 

What  else  could  one  expect  In  a  city  In 

which  Its  rlghtwlng  was  allowed  to  be  vocal? 

Overlooked   In   most   of   the   stories    that 

developed  the  theme  that  Dallas  Is  a  mean, 

mean  city  were  some  pertinent  facts: 

The  Secret  Service  Is  directly  charged  with 
protection  of  the  President.  Dallas  police 
gave  more  help  than  was  asked  for. 

The  FBI  was  aware  that  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald— defector,  potential  assassin,  Marxist — 
was  working  in  a  building  along  the  Presi- 
dent's motorcade  route.  It  had  not  notified 
the  Dallas  Police  Department,  nor  the  Secret 
Service. 

This  was  part  of  the  evidence  which  Capt. 
Will  Fritz,  chief  of  the  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
bienfa  homicide  bureau  knew  about,  and 
had  questioned  Oswald  about. 

What  was  the  name  of  an  FBI  agent — 
James  Hosty — doing  In  Oswald's  notebook? 
Had  this  evidence  been  bared  at  the  time, 
perhaps  some  of  the  police  department's 
detractors  may  have  turned  their  fire  on  the 
FBI.  Perhaps  they  would  not  have  turned 
their  fire  at  all. 

But  would  the  Nation  have  been  prepared, 
in  that  hour,  to  receive  the  news  that  the 
FBI  had  been  aware  of  Oswald's  whereabouts 
before  President  Kennedy  stepped  In  his  car 
for  his  fateful  ride  in  the  motorcade? 

Police  Chief  Curry  elected  to  suffer  In 
silence  while  his  city  took  the  worst  that 
irresponsible  members  of  the  outside  news 
media  could  dish  out. 

The  words  of  John  Dryden  might  apply  to 
some  of  the  words  broadcast  and  written  that 
weekend  by  men  and  women  who  knew  the 


story  they  wanted  to  write  and  looked  only 
for  bits  of  fact  that  would  Justify  their 
conclusions : 


"They  value  not  the  right  or  wrong. 
Save  as  it  serves  their  cause. 
Their  business  is  to  please  the  throng 
And  win  Its  loud  applause." 

Newspaper  readers  won't  have  to  be  re- 
minded that  some  of  the  words  written  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Nation's  agony  reached 
splendid  heights.  There  were  words  written 
with  heavy  hearts  by  newsmen  who  loved 
their  President  and  felt  a  responsibility  to 
the  truth  that,  they  believed  deeply,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  loved. 

Journalism  also  reached  some  of  Its  sorriest 
depths. 

Bob  Consldlne  reviewed  the  weekend  In 
Dallas  this  way: 

"Yes.  and  a  collection  of  some  of  the 
dumbest  cops  In  the  annals  of  crime — squares 
in  modified  10-gallon  hats,  the  best  of  whom 
couldn't  make  the  6-man  force  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Allenhurst  (N.J.)  Police  Department. 
They'd  be  rejected  as  extras  in  Mack  Ben- 
nett's Keystone  Comedy  Cope." 

In  another  reference.  Consldlne  said  the 
10-gallon  hats  covered  "pin-size"  heads  in 
the  Dallas  Police  Department. 

No  purpose  could  be  served  now  In  re- 
minding Mr.  Consldlne  that  one  of  those 
dumb  cops,  J.  D.  Tlpplt,  died  trying  to  cap- 
ture the  assassin  of  our  President.  If  he 
doesn't  feel  cheap  already,  then,  I,  personally, 
feel  cheap   for  my  chosen  profession. 

But  a  purpose  Is  served  with  the  illustra- 
tion. Because,  regrettably,  Consldlne  wasn't 
alone  among  the  old  pros  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  been  cool-headed  pro- 
fessionals In  a  world  that  had,  temporarily, 
lost  Its  sense  of  balance. 

A  segment  of  the  Journalistic  profession 
was  painfully  slow  in  giving  up  its  fantasies. 
One  could  fill  a  book  with  references  that 
should  embarrass  any  falrmlnded  man. 

Since  Dallas  had  a  vocal  rlghtwlng  that 
most  reasonable  men  could  honestly  despise, 
wouldn't  it  be  convenient  if  the  evidence 
didn't  point  so  clearly  to  a  Communist,  who 
had — with  premeditation — killed  the  Presi- 
dent? 

And  wasn't  it  maddening  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  pieces  of  truth  that  could  be 
found  weren't  fitting  together,  in  some 
amorphous  way,  to  segregation? 

Drew  Pearson  was  hammering  away  at  the 
rlghtwlng  theme  2  weeks  after  the  tragic 
weekend. 

A  New  York  Herald-Tribune  sports  story 
supplied  these  gems  about  Dallas.  It  was, 
as  Its  headline  proclaimed,  "a  city  that  don't 
back  no  losers."  (Honestly,  few  cities  do.) 
A  Dallas  barber,  unidentified  by  name,  sup- 
posedly supplied  the  quaint  quote. 

A  byllned  writer  himself  supplied  the 
color:  a  local  (Dallas)  strip  Joint  was  fea- 
turing Candy  Barr  (former  Mickey  Cohen 
girl  friend)  while  all  this  was  going  on,  he 
wrote. 

The  strlpteaser  hadn't  performed  in  Dallas 
for  4  years. 

Those  were  samples  from  a  heavy  file  that 
defiled  an  American  city  for  no  purpose  that 
comes  to  mind  at  the  moment. 

This  was  the  "pressure"  of  which  Police 
Chief  Curry  spoke.  The  Nation  Is  poorer  If 
the  press  Impaired  police  work  because  of  this 
pressure. 

The  newspaper  I  work  for  had  printed  a 
full-page  advertisement  on  the  day  of  the 
President's  visit  that,  bltlngly  I  thought, 
questioned  his  policies. 

At  the  same  time,  in  an  editorial,  an  edito- 
rial cartoon  and  a  feature  column,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  warmly  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent to  Dallas. 

As  a  personal  matter,  I  wovdd  have  enjoyed 
living  Immensely  if  no  one  at  all  ever  dis- 
agreed with  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
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But  to  keep  the  record  straight.  President 
Kennedy  himself  had  announced  that  his 
visit  to  Texas  was  "political." 

Would  the  journalism  profession  all  Join 
In  now  and  abhor  a  newspaper's  right,  even 
the  responsibility,  to  sell  advertising  to  per- 
sons or  groups  with  dissident  viewpoints? 

Would  the  President  have  wished  an  Amer- 
ica In  which  opinion  of  dissent  and  question- 
ing of  administration  policies  could  find  no 
expression? 

In  the  tortured  reasoning  that  prevailed, 
the  advertisement  In  the  News  was  found 
somehow  to  have  caused  the  President's 
death.  Though  it  appeared  November  22,  It 
prompted  nonsubscrlber  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
6  months  earlier,  to  order  a  weapon  to  kill 
the  President. 

(The  News  supported  Richard  Nixon  edi- 
torially in  the  1960  presidential  race.  But  it 
allowed  me  and  some  of  my  colleagues  to  buy 
space  and  Identify  ourselves  and  our  personal 
preference  for  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  It  editorially  supported  a 
Democratic  candidate  In  the  Governor's  race 
in  1962 — John  Connally.) 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  and  the  world 
sought  a  scajjegoat — a  condition  not  un- 
known in  many  other  periods  of  history — the 
press  media  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  made  a  stronger  appeal  to  reason.  Pacts 
were  difficult  to  come  by,  and  so  conjecture 
was  allowed  to  serve. 

Not  all  of  us  had  the  rare  opportunity  on 
the  century's  biggest  Presidential  story  that 
my  energetic  colleague,  Hugh  Aynesworth, 
had. 

Only  Aynesworth — among  the  hundreds  of 
newsmen  who  converged  on  Dallas  that  tragic 
November  weekend — was  witness  to  the 
three  biggest  stories : 

(1)  He  eyewltnessed  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy" 'from  a  position  In  the 
crowd  near  the  school  depository  building; 

(2)  He  was  one  of  only  three  newsmen 
who  went  inside  the  Texas  theater  with  police 
officers  when  they  arrested  the  £issassln,  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald;  and 

(3)  He  was  present  when  Jack  Ruby,  a 
striptease  club  operator,  lunged  through  a 
crowd  of  newsmen  and  fatally  wounded 
Oswald. 

Aynesworth  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  chapter  In  Dallas,  the  professional 
society  of  journalists.  He  was  true  to  the 
highest  Ideals  of  the  profession  In  his  search 
for  facts,  and  he  found  them. 

Aynesworth  was  first  with  valuable  exclu- 
sive Investigative  stories  including  (1)  Os- 
wald's testing  of  his  mail-order  rlfie  at  the 
Sportsdome  Rlfie  Range,  (2)  the  discovery 
and  an  Interview  with  Ruby's  brother  who 
held  to  his  anonymity  for  a  time  by  refus- 
ing to  visit  the  assassin  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  President,  (3)  first  to  unfold  the 
escape  route  of  Oswald  before  his  eventual 
capture.  On  the  latter  story,  copyrighted  In 
the  Dallas  News,  I  was  privileged  to  work 
with  him.     He  led  the  way. 

If,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  spectacu- 
lar work  and  widespread  use  made  of  facts 
he  gathered  under  difficult  circumstances, 
Aynesworth  should  be  allowed  an  opinion  on 
the  topic  at  hand: 

How  did  press  pressure  relate  to  the  slay- 
ing of  Oswald? 

Says  Aynesworth:  "I  doubt  that  many  of 
the  newsmen,  among  the  dozen  I  talked  with 
that  weekend,  believed  police  actually  would 
move  Oswald  during  the  daylight.  Natu- 
rally, the  television  people  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  move  to  be  made  during  the 
daytime  hours. 

"But  the  story  would  have  been  covered 
well,  regardless  of  the  hour  Oswald  was 
moved  from  city  Jail  to  coimty  jail. 

"Many  newsmen  remained  around  the 
clock,  waiting.  Many  others  were  staying  at 
the  Statler  HUton,  Just  a  stone's  throw  away. 

"A  telephone  call  would  have  brought  all 
of  them  running. 


"To  say  the  'press  pressure'  was  respon- 
sible for  Oswald's  death,  I  think,  Is  over- 
drawing a  point.  It  didn't.  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  large  numbers 
of  newsmen  working  the  story  hindered 
police. 

"My  own  credentials  were  checked  twice 
as  I  passed  through  the  cordon  of  officers 
guarding  the  station.  I  didn't  see  Jack  Ruby 
until  he  brushed  through  the  crowd,  pushed 
a  radio  newsman  aside,  and  fired  the  shot 
into  Oswald." 

Jim  Ewell,  regular  police  reporter  for  the 
News,  said  he  is  certain  the  insistence  of  the 
press,  notably  television  people,  forced  the 
police  department  to  call  moves  that  it  would 
not  normally  have  made. 

And  the  great  niimber  of  newsi^n,  he  be- 
lieves, hampered  the  interrogation  of  Oswald. 

"The  walls  couldn't  have  held  out  all  the 
noise  from  the  newsmen  standing  thick  In 
the  hallways.  Under  anything  like  normal 
conditions,"  Ewell  said,  "I  am  sxire  in  my 
own  mind  that  Capt.  WUl  Fritz  would  have 
obtained  Oswald's  confession. 

"I  have  seen  many,  many  hardened  crim- 
inals break  and  confess  under  the  captain's 
interrogation;  Fritz  is  a  thorough,  soft- 
spoken  man." 

Prom  another  angle,  Ewell  believes  police 
could  have  eased  the  chaotic  situation  them- 
selves— "by  appointing  a  liaison  man  to  brief 
reporters  and  prevent  their  running  over 
the  whole  place." 

There  were  Instances  of  radio  newsmen 
barging  Into  offices,  grabbing  police  tele- 
phones and  relating  their  stories  for  broad- 
cast in  distant  cities.  Invariably,  the  broad- 
cast berated  the  same  police  department 
whose  officers  were  extending  courtesies. 

The  same  condition — hundreds  of  compet- 
ing reporters  crowding  into  small  spaces — is 
facing  Judge  Joe  B.  Brown,  who,  at  this 
writing,  is  preparing  to  hear  the  State's  case 
against  Jack  Ruby. 

Judge  Brown  saw  the  possibility  of  similar 
chaos,  with  more  newsmen  swarming  to 
Dallas  to  cover  the  Jack  Ruby  hearings. 

He  asked  help.  The  Bloom  Advertising 
Agency,  a  prominent  Dallas  public  relations 
firm,  took  on  the  chore  free  and  voluntarily. 

It's  Job:  assist  with  seating  arrangements 
and  Identification  of  news  media  covering 
the  Jack  Ruby  preliminary  hearings. 

And  even  this  has  been  misinterpreted  by 
some  prominent  news  media.  They  have 
vrrltten  that  the  Judge  has  hired  a  firm  to 
handle  his  publicity.  They  will  insist  that 
their  readers  see  it  printed  that  way;  they 
are  writing  It  that  way. 

A  simple  telephone  call  could  have  set 
them  straight.  Why  get  the  facts  when  con- 
Jectxire  will  serve? 

There  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
tragic  November  weekend  In  Dallas. 

And,  In  one  newsman's  humble  opinion, 
some  members  of  the  press  of  America  have 
not  yet  learned  it. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 


emphasize  that  I  am  not  a  segregation- 
ist. I  should  like  to  state  further  that 
I  believe  that  the  established  consti- 
tutional rights  of  all  Americans  should 
and  must  be  protected.  I  wish  further 
to  note  that  I  believe  that  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring,  or  in  serving,  or  in  any 
other  field,  is  morally  wrong  when  such 
discrimination  is  practiced  solely  be- 
cause of  color.  But  I  submit  further 
that  this  is  a  difficult  type  of  immorality 
to  legislate  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  many 
people,  regardless  of  their  attitude  on 
civil  rights,  feel  that  in  a  number  of 
areas  and  in  a  number  of  ways,  this  civil 
rights  bill  is  an  out-and-out  unconstitu- 
tional extension  of  Federal  Government 
power  over  the  private  rights  of  every 
single  American  citizen.  This  legisla- 
tion is  violative  of  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  all  Americans  to  live  their 
own  private  lives  and  to  conduct  their 
own  private  businesses  in  accordance 
with  their  own  individual  wishes  and  de- 
sires. 

Certain  sections  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation are  today  requiring  our  Nation  to 
face  a  constitutional  crisis.  We  are  now 
being  called  upon  to  determine  once 
again,  just  as  our  forefathers  deter- 
mined at  an  early  date  in  our  history, 
whether  a  citizen  is  entitled  to  own,  con- 
trol, and  dispose  of  private  property  in 
this  Nation.  This  is  a  subject  that  is 
completely  entwined  with  our  history, 
our  culture,  and  our  future. 

The  right  of  a  citizen  to  own  property, 
his  ability  to  produce  capital  for  invest- 
ment and  expansion,  the  right  to  be  se- 
cure in  his  own  property — these  are 
things  that  place  a  citizen  on  a  par  with 
government  and  provide  him  a  means 
for  effectively  withstanding  the  natural 
trend  of  Central  Government  to  grow 
larger  and  larger  at  his  own  expense. 
If  ownership,  or  control,  of  a  nation's 
property  is  lodged  in  government,  it 
should  be  quite  obvious  that  the  citizen 
will  be  utterly  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment for  his  every  want  and  need.  This 
Nation  cannot  long  survive  a  completely 
regimented  economy,  a  completely  con- 
trolled cultural  atmosphere,  a  completely 
ordered  society. 

Mr.  President,  portions  of  this  civil 
rights  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be 
an  unconstitutional  extension  of  Federal 
governmental  power  over  areas  which 
our  Constitution  has  reserved  to  each 
State  and  its  people,  that  is,  the  power  to 
regulate  certain  matters  within  the  re- 
spective State  borders,  through  duly 
elected  State  legislatures. 

In  the  formation  of  our  Constitution, 
the  citizens,  acting  through  their  States, 
apportioned  the  powers  of  government 
in  a  most  unique  and  providential  man- 
ner. Instead  of  delineating  certain  areas 
of  activity  to  the  citizens,  certain  powers 
were  set  aside  for  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. All  other  powers,  as  American 
schoolchildren  know,  were  reserved  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people.  This  res- 
ervation was  not  made  contingent  upon 
thai.  States  or  the  citizens  performing 
cSwain  acts.  The  reservations  were 
made,  period.  Certain  areas  of  govern- 
ment were  reserved  for  the  States,  to  act 
in,  or  not  act  in,  as  they  saw  fit. 
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The  wisdom  of  such  reservations 
should  be  obvious  to  us  all.  In  addition 
to  preventing  the  Central  Govemmen 
from  becoming  all-powerful,  this  quitp 
simple  reservation  assured  the  individual 
citizen  that  in  matters  directly  affectink 
the  local  community,  local  opinion  an^ 
feeling  would  have  a  preponderance  off 
weight.  Thus,  the  problems  of  the 
States,  aside  from  the  broad  and  generj- 
alized  problems  of  national  defense, 
sound  currency,  and  trade,  would  b^ 
solved  by  the  people  most  directl 
affected. 

Mr.    President,    the    Constitution 
crystal  clear  as  to  the  power  of  the  Fee 
eral  Government  in  non-Federal  mat- 
ters.   There  is  no  constitutional  powdr 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  in  non- 
Federal  matters.  I 

One  of  the  most  sacred  of  constitu- 
tional rights  which  is  beyond  the  pow^r 
of  the  Federal  Government,  is  the  com- 
plete freedom  to  select,  to  choose  onefs 
own  friends  and  colleagues;  and  yek, 
one's  own  customers  in  private  busines^. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  believe  i|n 
discrimination.  I  do  not  propose  to  pais 
upon  the  economic  wisdom  of  a  busi- 
nessman turning  business  away  from  liis 
door.  I  believe  he  would  be  foolish  to  qo 
so,  but  in  my  opinion  he  has  the  right  to 
be  foolish  or  wise,  as  he  himself  detei'- 
mines. 

n.    PRIVATE    PHOPERTT    BIGHTS 

The  right  of  the  individual  to  own  ar  d 
use  private  property  is  a  cardinal  ten?t 
of  American  constitutional  heritage.  In 
the  early  years  of  our  history.  Justice 
Chase,  speaking  in  the  1798  case  pf 
Calder  v.  Bull.  3  Dallas  386.  388  (179fij). 
declared: 

There  are  certain  vital  principles  In  our 
free  republican  governments,  which  will  de- 
termine and  overrule  an  apparent  and  fla- 
grant abuse  of  legislative  power;  as  to  au- 
thorize manifest  injustice  by  positive  law;  .or 
to  take  away  that  security  for  persorlal 
liberty,  or  private  property,  for  the  protectl  sn 
whereof  the  Government  was  established  — 
the  legislature  •  •  •  cannot  violate  •  •  • 
the  right  of  private  property. 

In  American  Jurisprudence,  sectiin 
355.  we  find  the  statement  that : 

The  right  of  property  Is  a  fundamential, 
natural,   Inherent,   and   Inalienable   rlghtl 

It  is  not  ex  gratia — as  a  matter  |of 
grace — from  the  Legislature,  but  iex 
debito — in  accordance  with  justice — 
from  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  it  dies 
not  cue  its  origin  to  the  constitutions 
which  protect  it.  for  it  existed  before 
them.  It  is  sometimes  characterised 
judicially  as  a  sacred  right,  the  protec- 
tion of  which  is  one  of  the  most  Impbr- 
tant  objects  of  government.  The  right 
of  property  is  very  broad  and  embraces 
practically  all  incidents  which  property 
may  manifest.  Within  this  right  arejn- 
cluded,  states  American  Jurispruderice. 
the  right  to  "acquire,  hold,  enjoy,  pos- 
sess, use,  manage,  insvu^e.  and  impr(|)ve 
property."  J 

By  some,  it  Is  proclaimed  to  be  ona  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  Blackstpne 
wrote :  i 

The  third  absolute  right,  Inherent  In  e^ery 
Englishman,  Is  that  of  property:  which  cton- 
Blstfl  In  the  free  use,  enj03nnent,  and  disposal 
of  all  hlfl  acquisitions,  without  any  control 
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or  diminution,  save  only  by  the  laws  of  the 
land    (Blackstone,  Commentaries). 

In  the  formative  years  of  our  Nation, 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  In  Van- 
home  V.  Dorrence,  2  Dallas  304,  310 
(1795): 

Prom  these  passages  It  Is  evident;  that  the 
right  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property, 
and  having  It  protected.  Is  one  of  the  natural. 
Inherent,  and  Inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Men  have  a  sense  of  property;  Property  Is 
necessary  to  their  subsistence,  and  corre- 
spondent to  their  natural  wants  and  desires; 
Its  security  was  one  of  the  objects  that  In- 
duced them  to  unite  In  society.  No  man 
would  become  a  member  of  a  community.  In 
which  he  could  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
honest  labor  and  Industry.  The  preserva- 
tion of  property  then  Is  a  primary  object  of 
the  social  compact. 

The  recognition  of  the  right  of  private 
property  is  saii_tp  distinguish  the  civi- 
lized from  th^s'pilmitive  man. 

In  Kent  3^  Commentaries,  Lecture  34, 
it  is  said:    I 

To  suppose  a  state  of  man  prior  to  the 
existence  of  any  notions  of  separate  prop- 
erty, when  all  things  were  common,  and 
when  men,  through  the  world,  lived  without 
law  or  government,  In  Innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. Is  a  mere  dream  of  the  Imagination. 
The  sense  of  property  Is  Inherent  in  the 
human  breast,  and  the  general  enlargement 
and  cultivation  of  that  sense,  from  Its  feeble 
force  In  the  savage  state  to  Its  full  vigor  and 
maturity  among  civilized  nations,  forms  a 
very  Instructive  portion  of  the  history  of 
civil  society  and  government,  and  the  ac- 
quisition and  enjoyment  of  property.  It  is, 
to  speak  correctly,  the  law  of  his  nature; 
and  by  obedience  to  this  law.  he  brings  all  his 
faculties  Into  exercise,  and  Is  enabled  to 
display  the  various  and  exalted  powers  of 
the  human  mind. 

Indeed.  Blackstone  in  book  n,  chapter 
1,  ascribes  a  Biblical  sanction  to  the  con- 
cept of  individual  property. 

The  thesis  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  striving  primarily  in  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  safeguard  property  interests,  a 
thesis  so  authoritatively  documented  by 
Charles  A.  Beard  in  "An  Economic  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  1913.  is  now  generally 
accepted.  So  fundamental  were  the 
rights  of  property  considered  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  that  property  was 
placed  on  a  par  with  life  and  liberty. 
The  fifth  amendment  reads : 

Nor  shall  (any  person)  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law. 

The  framers  of  the  14th  amendment 
continued  this  juristic  tradition,  of  in- 
corporating guarantees  of  property  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  by  including  an  iden- 
tical prohibition  on  State  action.  See 
Munn  V.  Illinois.  94  U.S.  112.  141  (1877). 

Yet  as  the  old  common  law  rules  on 
property  show,  the  law  has  always  bal- 
anced the  right  of  the  individual  to  the 
free  and  untrammeled  use  of  his  prop- 
erty against  the  interests  of  society. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  nuisances  evolved. 
A  man  is  free  to  use  his  property  as  he 
sees  fit  only  to  the  extent  that  he  does 
not  do  so  to  the  injury  of  others. 

The  power  of  the  Government  to  tax 
property  or  the  profits  thereof  is  itself  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  limit  the  profits  of  property  for 
public  purposes. 

The  concept  of  eminent  domain  should 
also  be  mentioned  here.  This  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  take  the 
property  of  an  individual  was  recognized 
by  the  courts  subject  to  two  stringent 
restrictions.  The  taking  must  be  for  a 
public  use.  and  the  owner  must  be  paid 
just  compensation. 

Blackstone  expresses  well  this  Inherent 
limitation  on  private  property : 

So  great  moreover  Is  the  regard  of  the  law 
for  private  property,  that  It  will  not  author- 
ize the  least  violation  of  It;  no,  not  even  for 
the  general  good  of  the  whole  community. 
If  a  new  road,  for  Instance,  were  to  be  made 
through  the  grounds  of  a  private  person.  It 
might  perhaps  be   extensively  beneficial  to 
the  public;  but  the  law  permits  no  man,  or 
set  of  men  to  do  this  without  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.     In  vain  may  It  be  urged, 
that   the   good    of  the  Individual  ought  to 
yield  to  that  of  the  community;  for  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  allow  any  private  man,  or 
even  any  public  tribunal,  to  be  the  Judge  of 
this  common  good,  and  to  decide  whether  It 
be    expedient    or    not.     Besides    the    public 
good    is   In   nothing  more   essentially   Inter- 
ested, than  In  the  protection  of  every  Indi- 
vidual's  private   rights,   as  modeled   by    the 
municipal   law.     In    this   and   similar   cases 
the   legislature   alone  can,   and  Indeed  fre- 
quently does  Interpose,  and  compel  the  Indi- 
vidual to  acquiesce.     But  how  does  It  Inter- 
pose and  compel?     Not  by  absolutely  strip- 
ping   the    subject    of    his    property    in    an 
arbitrary  manner;  but  by  giving  him  a  full 
Indemnification  and  equivalent  for  the  In- 
Jury  thereby  sustained.     The  public  Is  now 
considered  as  an  Individual,  treating  with  an 
Individual   for    an   exchange.     All   that   the 
legislature   does   Is    to   oblige    the   owner    to 
alienate    his    possessions    for    a    reasonable 
price;  and  even  this  Is  an  exertion  of  power, 
which  the  legislature  Indulges  with  caution, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  legislature  can 
perform  (1  Blackstone) . 

These  instances  illustrate  the  fallacy 
behind  an  assumption  that  the  right  of 
property  is  historically  an  absolute  right. 
The  right  of  property  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  sacred  of  our  rights.  But  it 
has  always  been  subject  to  certain  well- 
defined  restrictions.  The  right  of  prop- 
erty, as  the  writer  Richard  Ely  has  so 
succinctly  stated,  is  an  exclusive,  but  not 
an  absolute  right. 

The  words  of  the  Court  in  Loan  Asso- 
ciation V.  Topeka  (20  Dallas  665,  662- 
663  (1875))  are  relevant  here: 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  such 
rights  In  every  free  government  beyond  the 
control  of  the  State.  A  government  which 
recognized  no  such  rights,  which  held  the 
lives,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of  Its  citi- 
zens subject  at  all  times  to  the  absolute  dis- 
position and  unlimited  control  of  even  the 
most  democratic  depository  of  power,  is  after 
all  but  a  despotism.  It  Is  true  It  Is  a  des- 
potism of  the  many,  of  the  majority.  If  you 
choose  to  call  It  so,  but  It  Is  nonetheless  a 
despotism. 

There  are  limitations  on  such  power  which 
grow  out  of  the  essential  nature  of  all  free 
governments.  Implied  reservations  of  Indi- 
vidual rights,  without  which  the  social  com- 
pact could  not  exist. 

A  great  part  of  our  legal  and  political 
history  is  the  story  of  the  shifting  of  the 
balance  between  the  broader  demands 
and  interests  of  the  community  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  individual  rights  and 
privileges  of  private  property  on  the 
other.     The  development  of  American 
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jurisprudence  may  be  said  to  reflect  and 
indeed  to  represent  the  struggle  between 
these  two  aspects  of  private  property,  the 
individual  side  and  the  social  side. 

The  early  ascendancy  of  the  individual 
side  has,  in  many  respects,  yielded  to  the 
claims  of  the  social  side.  The  eminent 
authorities  on  property  law.  Profs.  James 
Casner  and  W.  Par  ton  Leach,  suggest 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  would  be 
astounded  at  the  restrictions  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  right  of  property 
and  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  by  the 
owner  as  he  sees  fit.  Their  comments 
are  worthy  of  note: 

We,  in  the  United  States,  have  always  prid- 
ed ourselves  on  our  system  of  private  prop- 
erty. Frequently  we  boast  that  In  our  coun- 
try a  man  Is  free  to  do  what  he  pleases  with 
what  he  owns.  Anyone  who  stops  to  think 
for  a  minute,  however,  realizes  that  our  sys- 
tem of  private  property  Is  not  what  It  used 
to  be  and  that  a  man's  freedom  to  do  what 
he  wants  with  what  he  owns  has  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

Inroads  which  have  been  made  on  the  free- 
dom of  owners  of  private  property  and  which 
are  now  accepted  as  commonplace  would  have 
been  unthinkable  to  our  grandfathers,  and 
It  Is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  In- 
roads which  are  unthinkable  to  us  now  may 
be  commonplace  to  ovir  grandchildren.  Time 
win  tell  •  •  •  Casner  and  Leach,  "Cases  and 
Text  on  Property,"  985  (1959). 

This  expansion  of  the  power  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  property  has 
taken  place  under  the  police  powers  of 
the  State  government  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  commerce  power  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

A    DEFINITION    OP    PHOPERTT 

It  has  been  said  that  property  is  a 
bundle  of  rights.  Under  this  definition, 
the  owner  of  property  is  conceived  of  as 
drawing  unto  himself  the  whole  bundle 
of  interests,  the  aggregate  of  rights, 
privileges,  powers,  and  immunities,  in 
regard  to  the  "thing"  which  he  calls  his 
property — Conflicts  Restatement,  prop- 
erty sections  1-5.  But  this  property, 
this  bundle  of  rights,  is  meaningless  ex- 
cept insofar  as  the  owner,  the  possessor 
thereof,  is  protected  by  the  law  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  rights. 

Further,  the  fundamental  character- 
istic of  property  is  the  right  to  exclude 
others.    Of  this  Blackstone  wrote: 

There  Is 'nothing  which  so  generally  strikes 
the  imagination,  and  engages  the  affections 
of  mankind,  as  the  right  of  property;  or 
the  sole  and  despotic  dominion  which  one 
man  claims  and  exercises  over  the  external 
things  of  the  world,  in  total  exclusion  of 
the  right  of  any  other  individual  In  the 
universe. 

A  contemporary  writer  has  denoted 
the  right  to  exclude  others  as  the  essence 
of  property.  H.  R.  Cohen,  "Property 
and  Sovereignty,"  13  Cornell  Law  Re- 
view 12  (1927). 

In  Munn  v.  Illinois  (94  U.S.  113,  141 
(1877)),  Justice  Stone,  dissenting,  elo- 
quently stated  another  basic  attribute 
of  property : 

All  that  iB  beneficial  in  property  arises 
from  Its  \ise,  and  the  fruits  of  that  \ise;  and 
whatever  deprives  a  person  of  them  deprives 
him  of  all  that  Is  desirable  or  valuable  In 
the  title  and  possession. 

Again,  the  actual  value  of  these  attri- 
butes of  property,  and  therefore  of  prop- 
erty itself,  is  determinable  only  In  pro- 


portion to  their  judicial  recognition  and 
their  legal  enforceability.  Property 
then  is  the  bundle  of  rights  which  the 
law  accords  to  the  owner. 

Certainly  there  has  been  a  changing 
concept  of  private  property  in  American 
jurisprudence  whenever  the' law  in  the 
course  of  its  development  changes  so  that 
the  owner  of  property  is  limited  anew 
in  respect  to  the  dominion  and  control 
of  his  property.  He  has  lost  one  of  the 
rights  from  his  bundle.  He  has  lost 
some  of  his  property.  Thus  when  the 
Government  rules  that  businesses  af- 
fected with  a  public  interest  are  subject 
to  certain  regulations,  the  property  of 
the  owners  of  such  businesses  has  been 
correspondingly  diminished. 

In  Nebbia  v.  New  York  (291  U.S.  502, 
523,  (1934) ),  the  case  where  this  monu- 
mental step  was  taken,  the  Court  de- 
clared : 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  use  of 
prop>erty  and  the  mciklng  of  contracts  are 
normally  matters  of  private  and  not  of  pub- 
lic concern.  The  general  rule  is  that  both 
shall  be  free  of  governmental  Interference. 
But  neither  property  rights  nor  contract 
rights  are  absolute;  for  government  cannot 
exist  if  the  citizens  may  at  will  use  his  prop- 
erty to  the  detriment  of  his  fellows,  or  exer- 
erclse  his  freedom  of  contract  to  work  with 
harm.  Equally  fundamental  with  the  pri- 
vate right  Is  that  of  the  public  to  regulate 
It  In  the  common  Interest. 

Similarly,  when  the  law,  though  recog- 
nizing the  power  of  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty to  make  certain  stipulations  re- 
specting the  use  of  his  property,  refuses 
to  give  legal  redress  for  the  violation  of 
contracts  or  covenants  made  in  regard  to 
the  property,  the  owner's  property  is  pro 
tanto  decreased.  (See  Shelley  v.  Krae- 
mer,  334U.S.  1  (1948).) 

The  Constitution  as  originally  framed 
recognized  a  virtually  unlimited  right  of 
private  property — subject  to  certain  tra- 
ditional restrictions  of  the  common  law. 
Even  property  in  human  beings  was  pro- 
tected therein.  The  absolutist  concept 
of  property,  prevailing  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, held  private  property  inviolable 
against  any  restrictions  by  the  legisla- 
ture, even  on  the  grounds  of  public  in- 
terest and  social  welfare.  This  resulted 
in  the  turn  of  the  century  emphasis  upon 
the  substantive  aspects  of  due  process  as 
a  limitation  upon  the  remedial  social  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  States  to  alleviate 
problems  arising  in  the  wake  of  indus- 
trial expansion.  In  accordance  with 
the  laissez  faiije  tenets  of  the  time,  social 
legislation  was  deemed  contrary  to  the 
adequate  protection  of  private  property 
rights  and  constitutionally  prohibited. 
The  words  of  Justice  Stone  dissenting  in 
Munn  against  Illinois  are  illustrative  of 
that  doctrine: 

If  the  legislature  of  a  State,  imder  pre- 
tense of  providing  for  the  public  good,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  can  determine,  against 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  the  vises  to  which 
private  property  shall  be  devoted  •  •  •  it 
can  deprive  him  of  the  property  as  com- 
pletely as  by  a  special  act  for  Its  conflscatlon 
and  destruction  (24  U.S.  at  142) . 

Today  zoning  laws,  licensing  laws,  and 
numerous  trade  and  business  regulations 
give  evidence  of  the  modem  understand- 
ing of  property  as  requiring  a  balancing 
in  favor  of  the  social  aid.  Of  this  de- 
velopment, Marcus  R.  Cohen,  in  his  essay 


on   "Property   and  Sovereignty,"  supra 
at  22,  writes: 

Omi  students  of  property  law  need,  there- 
fore, to  be  reminded  that  not  only  has  the 
whole  law  since  the  Industrial  revolution 
shown  a  steady  growth  in  ever  new  restric- 
tions upon  the  use  of  private  property,  but 
that  the  Ideal  of  absolute  laissez  falre  has 
never.  In  fact,  been  completely  operative. 

It  is  then,  commonly  accepted  doctrine, 
Cohen  says  that — 

There  must  be  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  property  not  only  in  the  interests  of  other 
property  owners  (referring  to  the  law  of 
nuisance)  but  also  in  the  Interests  of  the 
health,  safety,  religion,  morals,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

The  extension  of.  not  the  existence  of, 
restrictions  on  private  property  is  the 
crucial  matter.  As  Professor  Philbrick 
declared  "ownership  today  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  dominium — property — 
of  the  Roman  law."  In  a  maimer  of 
speaking,  the  test  of  the  validity  of  leg- 
islation has  become  the  greatest  good 
for  the  group.  The  comments  of  Profs. 
Casner  and  Leach,  who,  while  endorsing 
this  as  a  valid  test  to  apply  as  "our  so- 
ciety develops  and  changes,"  strike  a 
warning  note,  are  significant: 

One  thing  to  keep  uppermost  In  yovu" 
mind  when  traveling  down  this  road  of 
curtailing  a  man's  freedom  of  action  Is  the 
basic  belief  that  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  comes  from  making  man 
free  and  while  some  regulation  is  Justified 
because  It  enables  men  to  enjoy  their  free- 
dom, too  much  regulation  may  destroy  the 
freedom  entirely.  Keeping  the  proper  bal- 
ance in  this  regard  should  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  law.  (Casner  and  Leach,  supra  at 
985.) 

Today  "the  position  of  property  in  con- 
stitutional law  is  somewhat  anomalous — 
the  coming  of  industrialism  has  made  of 
'liberty'  and  'property'  convenient  names 
for  changeable  bundles  of  specific 
equities."  (Hamilton,  "Property-Ac- 
cording to  Locke,"  41  Yale  L.J.  864 
(1932) ) .  Yet  with  all  these  analyses  as 
to  the  present  fluidity  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  in  his  private  property.  It 
is  still  true  that  the  right  to  own,  use 
and  enjoy  private  property  is  one  of  the 
most  cherished  tenets  of  American  con- 
stitutional law.  The  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Griggs  v.  Allegheny 
County  (369  U.S.  84  (1962)),  attests 
the  continued  vitality  of  this.  It  is  only 
on  a  showing,  first,  of  overriding  pub- 
lic interest  and,  second,  of  full  com- 
pliance with  due  process,  that  the  Court 
will  recognize  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  inroads  upon  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Anglo-American  juris- 
prudence, the  right  of  the  individual  to 
own,  use,  and  enjoy  his  property  as  he 
sees  flt.  These  words  of  Justice  Story  in 
Wilkinson  v.  Leland  (2  Pet.  627,  657 
(1829)),  are  apropos: 

The  fundamental  maxims  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment seem  to  require  that  the  rights  of 
personal  liberty  and  private  property  should 
be  held  sacred.  At  least,  no  court  of  Jvistlce 
In  this  country  would  be  warranted  In  as- 
suming that  the  power  to  violate  and  dis- 
regard them — a  power  so  repugnant  to  the 
common  principles  of  Justice  and  clvU  lib- 
erty— lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  leg- 
islative authority.  •  •  •  A  different  doctrine 
is  utterly  Inconsistent  with  the  great  and 
fundamental  principle  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  right  of  the  cltlzeni 
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to   the   free    enjoyment    of    their    property 
lawfully  acquired. 


March  19 


I  think  I  know  something  of  constitu 
tional  law  myself,  Mr.  President,  havim 
taught  the  subject  in  college  for  quit* 
a  number  of  years.  But  others  far  mor^ 
knowledgeable  than  I,  a  number  of  thos^ 
whom  I  believe  may  be  objectively 
termed  "experts"  in  the  field  of  constitu- 
tional law,  have  voiced  their  sincere  con  - 
victions  that  much  of  this  bill  is  baldly 
unconstitutional . 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  real 
argximent   against   the   belief   of   mant^ 
people  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  are  due.  for  the  mo^t 
part,  to  the  exercise  of  political  pre^- 
svu-es.    We  are  here  witnessing  a  drive 
for  compete  and  immediate  "equality" 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  citizens.    In 
playing  to  the  crowds,  so  to  speak,  \Me 
are  considering  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation that,  as  I  have  said,  would  be  ;a 
dangerous   Federal    infringement    upoln 
the  right  of  this  Nation's  citizens  to  owin 
and  control  property.     This  dangeroiis 
infringement,    this    violation    of    basic 
rights,  should  be  of  particular  conceifn 
to  all  citizens,  of  whatever  color  or  na- 
tional origin,  for  in  this  country  the 
brown  man  or  the  black  man  has  tljie 
same   right   to  own  property  that  t 
white  man  has,  as  he  well  should, 
this  is  lost,  if  all  is  submerged  in  t 
drive  for  "equahty,"  and  if  the  Fede 
Government  is  to  end   up   as  the  b|ig 
brother  dictator  of  "rights"  and  "moral- 
ity "  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  what  the 
end  result  will  be.    The  minorities  will 
be  in  far  worse  shape  than  now.  for  ndw 
they  may  stand  in  court  as  the  equal  of 
any  man. 

In  my  opinion,  the  passage  of  this  un- 
constitutional bill  would  be  violative  of 
our  sovereign  duty  to  uphold  the  Coh- 
stitution.  I 

Since  this  proposed  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  inherently  lonconstitutional,  Its 
support  must  necessarily  fall  on  the  ba^is 
that  the  end  justified  the  means.  I.  lor 
one.  cannot  accept  this  basis;  I  cannot 
support  inherently,  fatally  unconstitu- 
tional proposed  legislation,  no  matter 
how  noble  its  intentions  and  purposes 
may  be  said  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  oppose 
facets  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
have  been  fairly  described,  I  believe, 
a  moderate  on  the  overall  subject  of  c 
rights.  I  supported,  and  voted  for.  ihe 
extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Cokn- 
mission.  J 

I  have  consistently  supported  ^nd 
voted  for  nondiscrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  having  myself  intjro- 
duced.  on  various  occasions,  amendmehts 
precluding  any  such  discrimination,  ^ut 
the  measures  I  have  supported  were,  I  be- 
lieve, consistent  with  our  Constitutipn, 
and  not  in  violation  thereof. 

Certainly  the  unconstitutionality!  of 
thia  legislation  centers  around  the  titles 
of  public  accommodations  and  equal  toi- 
ployment  opportunities.  Civil  rights, 
equal  employment,  public  accommoda- 
tion are  all  words  which  sound  good  to 
the  American  citizen.  However,  the  in- 
creasingly large  numbers  of  individuals 
who  are  reading  and  studying  this  le  fis- 


lation,  or  in  other  ways  becoming  more 
aware  of  certain  provisions  and  implica- 
tions of  the  bill,  are  now  realizing  Just 
how  misleading  are  the  terms  civil  rights, 
public  accommodations,  and  equal  em- 
ployment in  respect  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  next  like  to 
trace  briefly  the  historical  concept  and 
development  of  the  commerce  clause. 


III.    COMMERCE  CLAUSE 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  3.  reads: 
The   Congress  shall  have  power  •   •   •  to 

regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 

among  the  several  States. 

This  clause  has  two  aspects.  First,  In 
a  negative  manner,  it  can  be  said  to  act 
as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the 
States. 

Second,  in  a  more  affirmative  manner, 
the  commerce  clause  can  be  said  to  be  a 
source  of  national  power.  The  general 
principles  delineating  the  scope  of  this 
power  were  set  forth  in  the  classic  1824 
case  of  Gibbons  against  Ogden.  In  this 
case,  Justice  Marshall  asks  the  question: 

What  Is  this  power?  It  Is  the  power  to 
regulate,  that  Is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 
which  commerce  Is  to  be  governed.  This 
power,  like  all  others  vested  In  Congress.  Is 
complete  In  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  Its 
utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limita- 
tions, other  than  those  prescribed  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


lall 
I 
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The  Constitution  speaks  of  commerce 
among  the  several  States.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  this  phrase  was: 

Not  one  which  would  have  been  said  to 
Indicate  the  completely  Internal  traffic  of  a 
State.  It  was  said  In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  that 
the  genius  and  character  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  to  be  applied  to  all 
external  concerns  of  the  Nation,  and  to  those 
Internal  concerns  which  affect  the  States 
generally,  but  not  to  those  which  &ie  com- 
pletely within  a  particular  State,  which  do 
not  affect  other  States,  and  with  which  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  Interfere,  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  some  of  the  general  powers  of 
the  Government.  It  Is  well  understood 
and  long  established  that  Congress  may  ex- 
ercise regulation  over  what  would  otherwise 
be  beyond  Its  constitutional  bounds  where 
the  subject  of  the  regtUatlon  may  reasonably 
be  held  to  burden  or  obstruct  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  Its  free  flow.  Acts  which 
have  this  effect,  however  they  originate,  are 
subject  to  Federal  control.  The  criterion 
has  been  held  to  be  upon  commerce  and 
not  the  source  of  the  Injury. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  commerce 
is  often  described  as  plenary.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  practical  delimitations  of 
the  power  of  Congress  in  this  respect  re- 
veals that  the  word  plenary  is  one  which, 
while  denoting  much,  also  misleads 
much. 

Congress  may  pass  a  measure  designed 
to  eliminate  a  burden  once  it  has  made 
its  appearance,  or  it  may  act  in  antici- 
pation of  a  probable  obstructing  effect 
on  commerce. 

.The  effect  upon  commerce  may  occur 
in  an  enterprise  lying  in  the  main  stream 
of  commerce.  Obviously  public  accom- 
modations do  not  fall  into  this  category. 
The  necessary  effect  may  be  found  In 
activities  "which  restrain  a  substantial 
part  of  the  commerce  in  a  particular 
commodity."  There  has  been  no  show- 
ing here  that  discriminatory  practices 
have  this  effect.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
finding  that  the  completely  free  choice 


by  an  Individual  proprietor  of  his  cus- 
tomers restrains  the  movement  of  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  goods  which  would 
otherwise  move  in  Interstate  commerce. 
No  serious  argument  can  objectively  be 
made  that  the  exercise  by  a  businessman 
of  his  constitutional  rights  to  be  individ- 
ually and  arbitrarily  selective  in  his 
dealings  with  the  public  restrains  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  goods  from  moving 
In  interstate  commerce. 

We  must  be  told  more  than  merely 
that    the    measures    prescribed   or   the 
practices  proscribed  in  this  civil  rights 
bill   are   necessary   to   the   free,   unob- 
structed     and      unimpeded      flow      of 
commerce  and  therefore  within  the  pre- 
ventative power  of  Congress  under  the 
constitutional   grant   to  regiUate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States.    The 
facts  upon  which  this  power  is  asserted 
must  be  capable  of  delineation  with  defl- 
niteness.    He  who  would  bring  an  action 
on  legislation  based  on  the  commerce 
power  must  clearly  establish  incontro- 
vertible facts  showing,  not  a  conjectur- 
able  effect,  but  actual  evidence  of  the 
recurrent  burdens  produced  on  Interstate 
commerce  by  the  specific  practices  reg- 
ulated In  that  legislation.    Federal  reg- 
ulation of  local  industry  pursuant  to  the 
commerce  power  must  deal  with  matters 
closely  connected  with  commerce,  must 
not  go  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,  and  must  not 
attempt  a  broad  regulation  of  business 
or  industry  within  the  State. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  the  Court 
has  upheld  a  statute  extending  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to 
the  commerce  clause,  it  has  made  unde- 
niably clear,  said  Chief  Justice  Holmes, 
speaking  for  the  Court  in  the  1914  Pipe 
Line  cases.  234  U.S.  548.  561.  that 

The  control  of  Congress  over  conunerce 
among  the  States  cannot  be  made  a  means 
of  exercising  powers  not  entrusted  to  It  by 
the  Constitution. 

As  a  guide  to  the  inquiry  of  whether  or 
not  Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  places  of 
public  accommodation  substantially  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Court  in  Swift  v.  United 
States,  (196  U.S  375,  398),  should  be 
borne  in  mind : 

Commerce  among  the  States  Is  not  a  tech- 
nical legal  conception,  but  a  practical  one, 
drawn  from  the  course  of  business — 
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Said  the  Court  in  the  Swift  case.  Thus 
an  establishment  is  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  commerce  power  if  it  is  in 
commerce,  or  if  it  substantially  affects 
commerce.  This  test  of  a  substantial 
effect  should  be  emphasized.  The  rela- 
tion to  commerce  of  the  subject  or  object 
to  be  regulated  must  be  such  that  its 
regulation  is  necessary  for  the  effective 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  The 
effect  upon  commerce  must  not  be  "acci- 
dental, secondary,  remote,  or  merely 
probable — from  Swift  against  United 
States,  we  find  that  local  activities  may 
be  regulated  under  the  commerce  power 
only  where  those  local  activities  are  an 
integral  part  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  finding  of  the  necessary  tie  be- 
tween a  local  activity  and  interstate 
commerce  was  at  one  period  of  constitu- 
tional adjudication  presented  by  describ- 


ing the  effect  on  commerce  as  substan- 
tial or  direct.  Under  a  more  sophisti- 
cated approach,  questions  of  the  power  of 
Congress  are  not  determined  by  reference 
to  any  formula  which  would  give  con- 
trolling force  to  nomenclature  and  would 
foreclose  consideration  of  the  actual  ef- 
fect of  the  activities  in  question  upon 
Interstate  commerce.  Thus  the  continu- 
ing statements  of  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation that  the  burdens  imposed  on  in- 
terstate commerce  by  discriminatory 
practices  and  the  resulting  obstructions 
to  the  free  flow  of  commerce  are  serious 
and  substantial  is  not  conclusive.  The 
actual  effect  ihiposed  upon  interstate 
commerce  by  the  practices  of  catering  to 
selected  clientele  in  privately  owned 
places  of  public  accommodation  must 
still  be  showrr>  It  would  only  be  upon 
an  objective  determination  that  such 
practices  exert  a  real  impact  on  inter- 
state commerce  that  the  necessary  link 
between  local  activity  and  interstate 
commerce  would  be  found. 

By  objective  determination  is  meant  a 
determination  based  on  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  facts  and  figures,  and  not  a 
conclusion  leaped  to  by  the  device  of  af- 
fixing the  labed  "substantial"  to  the  area 
to  be  regulated. 

There  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence  to 
support  this  bill's  hypothesis  that  there 
are  such  burdens  obstructing  and  im- 
peding commerce  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  public  accommodations 
laws  or  that  Federal  regulation  of  public 
accommodations  is  essential  to  Its  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  power  over  com- 
merce. Not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  to 
this  effect  has  been  presented.  Those 
who  drew  this  bill  confused  subjective 
moral  beliefs  with  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  started  with  the  hypothesis 
that  discrimination  in  places  of  public 
accommodation  was  to  be  prohibited. 
They  then  sought  to  bottom  the  con- 
stitutional power  on  a  catchall  argument 
that  such  discrimination  substantially 
affected  interstate  commerce.  The  only 
correct  procedure  in  framing  constitu- 
tional legislation  Is  to  lay  the  proposed 
measure  beside  the  constitutional  grant 
and  determine  whether  the  power 
granted  in  the  Constitution  comprehends 
the  power  to  enact  the  particular  meas- 
ure— whether  the  proposed  legislation 
would  contravene  the  Constitution. 

In  1824,  in  the  previously  referred  to 
case  of  Gibbons  against  Ogden,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  warned  that  effective 
restraint  on  the  exercise  of  this  embrac- 
ing and  penetrating  power  must  proceed 
from  political  rather  than  from  judicial 
processes.  This  warning  was  reiterated 
in  a  case  which  has  gone  as  far  as  any 
in  upholding  the  power  of  Congress 
under  the  commerce  clause  to  regulate 
local  activities,  in  Wickard  v.  Filbum, 
(317  Supreme  Court  Reports,  110,  120 
(1942)). 

In  assessing  the  extent  of  the  com- 
merce power,  let  us  recur  to  broad  con- 
cepts of  this  grant.  Take  the  words  of 
the  Court  In  U.S.  v.  Wrightwood  Dairy 
Co.  (315  U.S.  110  (1942)): 

The  commerce  power  Is  not  confined  in  its 
exercise  to  the  reg\ilatlon  of  commerce 
among  the  States.  It  extends  to  those  activi- 
ties Intrastate  which  so  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  Con- 


gress over  it,  as  to  make  regulation  of  them 
appropriate  means  to  the  attainment  of  a 
legitimate  end,  the  effective  execution  of  the 
granted  power  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce. •  •  •  The  power  of  Congress  over 
interstate  commerce  is  plenary  and  complete 
in  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  acknowledges  no  limitation  other 
than  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  (9  Wheat.  1.  196).  It  fol- 
lows that  no  form  of  State  activity  can  con- 
stitutionally thwart  the  regulatory  power 
granted  by  the  commerce  clause  to  Congress. 
Hence  the  reach  of  that  power  extends  to 
those  Intrastate  activities  which  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  interfere  vfith  or  obstruct  the 
exercise  of  the  granted  power. 

Broad  as  this  is.  and  unquestionably  it 
is  broader  than  the  framers  intended, 
there  is  not  one  word  recognizing  a 
power  in  Congress  to  regulate  such  pe- 
culiarly local  activities  covered  by  this 
bill. 

The  central  controversy  here  is 
whether  this  Congress  proposes  to  seize 
uix)n  a  slender  reed  and  attempt  to  in- 
ject the  Federal  regulatory  power  into  all 
areas,  into  the  most  local  of  local  ac- 
tivities. 

Although  the  commerce  power  has 
been  held  to  permit  Federal  regulation  to 
reach  a  farmer  growing  wheat  on  his 
own  farm  for  his  own  consumption 
iWickard  v.  FilhuTU.  317  U.S.  111 
(1942)),  and  to  govern  the  labor  rela- 
tions of  a  retailer  whose  sales  are  en- 
tirely intrastate  and  whose  prnxhases 
are  eight-ninths  intrastate  {Meat  Cut- 
ters v.  Fairlawn  Meats,  353  U.S.  20 
(1957)),  these  extraordinary  extensions 
of  the  commerce  power  under  special 
acts  are  not  determinative  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  all  local  activity 
under  the  commerce  power. 

They  cannot  be  extended  to  give  the 
Federal  Government  power  to  prohibit 
private  property  owners,  operating  their 
own  local  business,  from  choosing  their 
customers  according  to  their  own  desires. 

This  public  accommodations  measure 
is  predicated  on  the  doctrine  that  where 
the  Govenunent  has  the  power  to  deny 
a  privilege  altogether,  it  may  grant  it 
upon  such  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  to  im- 
pose. The  privilege  is  said  to  be  inter- 
state commerce,  vnth  the  Government 
having  the  power  to  deny  the  right  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  commerce.  The  argu- 
ment continues  with  the  allegation  that 
the  Government  may  condition  this  right 
as  it  sees  fit.  The  analysis  is  completed 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  prohibit  racial  discrimination 
by  the  operators  of  local  establishments. 
Now  let  us  examine  this  thesis.  Congress 
may  deny  the  right  to  engage  in  Inter- 
state commerce  or  In  activities  affecting 
commerce  for  failure  to  conform  with  a 
regulation,  if,  and  only  if.  there  is  a  link 
or  valid  relation  between  the  imob- 
structed  operation  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  regulation.  Thus,  in 
order  for  Congress  to  dictate  who  local 
establishments  may  serve,  it  must  first 
show  either  that  these  establishments 
are  in  interstate  commerce  or  that, 
though  local,  they  are  an  integral  part 
of  that  commerce  and  the  activity  sought 
to  be  regulated.  Neither  the  first  nor 
the  second  requirement  has  been  met,  or 
can  be  met  In  this  legislation. 


Moreover,  the  right  of  regiilation  does 
not  imply  an  unlimited  power  of  regula- 
tion. Congress'  power  over  interstate 
commerce  itself  is  not  unlimited.  There 
are  inherent  limitations  on  the  right  to 
regulate  activities  affecting  commerce 
and  on  the  power  to  deny  access  to  Inter- 
state commerce.  Congress  may  not  im- 
pose conditions  which  require  the  re- 
linquishment of  constitutional  rights.  In 
Frost  v.  Railroad  Commission  (271  U.S. 
583.  594  (1929) ) ,  it  was  said: 

If  Government  could  compel  the  surrender 
of  one  constitutional  right  as  a  condition  for 
its  favor,  it  might,  in  like  manner,  compel  a 
surrender  of  all.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
guarantees  embedded  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  could  thus  be  manlpxilated 
out  of  existence. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  X109  U.S.  3 
(1883) ) ,  which  held  unconstitutional  un- 
der the  13th  or  14th  amendment  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation,  the  Court  categori- 
cally declared: 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  power  to 
pass  [this  law]  was  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution before  the  adoption  of  the  last 
three  amendments. 

The  commerce  power  did  not  support 
this  legislation  in  1883.  And  it  does  not 
in  1964. 

The  commerce  power  has  been  ex- 
panded by  the  courts,  it  Is  true,  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  but  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  what  is  local  and 
what  is  national  remains.  In  a  recent 
case,  Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson's 
Restaurant,  268  Federal  2d  845  (4th  Cir- 
cuit 1959) ,  the  court  observed: 

We  do  not  find  that  a  restaurant  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  merely  because 
in  the  course  of  its  business  of  furnishing 
accommodations  to  the  general  public  It 
serves  persons  who  are  traveling  from  State 
to  State.  As  an  Instniment  of  local  com- 
merce, the  restaiirant  is  not  subject  to  the 
constitutional  and  statutory  provtslonB  dis- 
cussed above  and,  thvis,  is  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  such  persons  as  it  may  select. 

This  reasoning  applies  to  all  privately 
owned  places  of  public  accommodation. 

Mr.  President,  the  commonsense  and 
good  judgment  possessed  by  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  enough  for  him  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  the  inherently  fatal 
defect  of  the  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  bill.  Attempts  at  legis- 
lative definitions  determining  Interstate 
commerce  formulas,  which  fly  in  the  face 
of  plain  commonsense  and  ordinary  good 
judgment,  will  not  be  accepted  by  our 
citizenry.  Legislative  declarations  that 
restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunchrooms, 
lunch  counters,  soda  fountains,  motion 
picture  houses,  theaters,  concert  halls, 
sports  arenas,  stadiums,  hotels,  motels, 
lodging  houses,  and  so  forth,  are  hence- 
forth to  be  classified  as  Interstate  in 
character  defy  sound  reason. 

The  accommodations  to  which  I  refer 
are  privately  owned  and  operated,  and  if 
they  are  not  involved  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, there  is  no  power  anywhere  in  the 
Constitution  given  to  Congress  to  regu- 
late their  respective  customers. 

It  is  poor  judgment  and  unsound  rea- 
soning to  now  attempt  to  redress  griev- 
ances by  destroying  the  constitutional. 
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the  private  right  of  each  American  citi- 
zen to  run  his  or  her  business  affair$. 
not  involved  in  interstate  commerce,  ajs 
he  or  she  sees  fit.  It  is  certainly  ho 
by  many  opposing  the  bill,  that  no  bus 
ness  would  discriminate  among  custorr 
ers  solely  on  the  ground  of  race,  religio; 
or  color.  I  am  sure  it  is  hoped  by  max^ 
that  any  business  that  did  so  discrim- 
inate would  lose  business,  and  eventuallp^ 
be  forced  to  close  its  door  because  <if 
public  opinion.  But  I  do  not  believe  !a 
local  business  should  be  forced  to  cloje 
because  of  actions  by  the  Attorney  Geri- 
eral  of  the  United  States  based  on  la 
complaint  of  discrimination  when  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  owner  juit 
did  not  want  the  complainant  as  a  cus- 
tomer— and  this  in  my  opinion  is  tl^e 
prerogative  of  the  owner.  | 

Nowhere  that  I  can  determine  imd*r 
the  Constitution  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment given  any  power  to  legislatively  de- 
termine that  a  private  citizen.  desiro<is 
of  engaging  in  a  business  endeavor,  mufit 
never  discriminate  in  the  selection  or  ac- 
ceptance of  customers.  And  there  is  oi^e 
interesting  point  that  should  not  be 
overlooked — a  good  many  customers 
prefer  to  be  selected  much  more  than 
just  accepted.  ' 

When  private  establishments  within 
the  confines  of  the  respective  State,  in 
the  lawful  and  legitimate  exercise  pf 
their  private  discretion,  wish  to  seloct 
their  customers,  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional power,  under  the  Constitution  or 
any  of  its  amendments,  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  right  to  regulate 
the  private  establishment.  | 

As  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  Senatbr 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  hjas 
stated:  I 

The  delicate  balance  of  power  betwe^en 
Federal  and  adl  local  governments  could  t>e 
forever  destroyed.  If  to  accompUsb  even  a 
laudable  purpose  we  do  violence  to  the  char 
Intent  of  the  Constitution  that  limits  Fed- 
eral activity  to  matters  substantially  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce. 


In  us  and  that  Thy  gracious  presence 
alone  canst  satisfy. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are  so 
slow  of  heart  to  feel  and  so  dull  of  vision 
to  see  that  we  often  fail  to  understand 
that  if  we  are  seeking  Thee  it  is  because 
Thou  hast  first  sought  us. 

May  our  minds  and  hearts  this  day 
become  animated  and  aglow  with  a  sense 
of  the  supremacy  of  duty  and  a  passion 
for  righteousness. 

Grant  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  light 
may  pervade  our  souls  and  may  the  good 
seed,  that  we  sow  here  and  there,  bloom 
and  become  fragrant  with  the  flowers  of 
kindness,  of  mercy,  and  good  cheer. 

When  we  fail  to  attain  unto  that  spir- 
itual growth  and  dignity  of  soul,  which 
we  covet,  may  we  have  the  will  to  try 
again  for  Thy  love  will  never  let  us  go. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


Ing  that  the  unofficial  returns  of  the  special 
election  conducted  on  March  10,  1964,  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Tennessee 
to  elect  a  Representative  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  Honorable  Howard  H.  Baker,  deceased, 
show  that  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Baker  was  duly 
elected  by  a  margin  of  8,982  votes.  There 
has  been  no  Indication  of  any  election  con- 
test or  dispute. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 

Clerk,  US.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  Howard 
H.  Baker]  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  ofBce  today.  Her  certificate  of  elec- 
tion has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  con- 
test, and  no  question  has  been  raised 
with  regard  to  her  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BAKER  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  oflBce. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  18,  1964,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  5306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
James  Branan; 

H.R.  7491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Berr3mian;  and 

H.R.  10051.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting date. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  th<ire 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  tjhe 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clbck 
a.m.  tomorrow.  I 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat 
5  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  pursuant  to  the  or^er 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow.  FM- 
day,  March  20,  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m^ 

I 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  BraskaHtip. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  John  4:  19:  We  love  Him  because  He 
first  loved  us. 

Almighty  God,  at  this  noon  hour,  as 
we  engage  in  a  moment  of  prayer,  we 
are  manifesting  a  feeling  and  a  faith  to 
seek  Thee  which  Thou  hast  implanted 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  7967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Ha- 
waii. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  614.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation purposes  at  Cochltl  Reservoir  from 
the  San  Juan-Chama  tmit  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project; 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District;  and 

S.  1445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Archie  L. 
Dickson,  Jr. 

SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OmcE  OF  THE  Clerk, 
House  of  Represent attvis, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16, 1964. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakbb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Prom  the  secretary  of  state.  State  of 
Tennessee,  a  letter  was  received  today  stat- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

Abele 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Carey 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dowdy 

Edwards 

Plnnegan 

Pogarty 

Forrester 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


[Roll  No.  74] 

Olalmo 

Qrabowskl 

Oray 

Hagan,  Qa. 

Halleck 

Harvey,  Mich. 

H6bert 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Martin,  Calif. 


Martin,  Mass. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mlnsball 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  lU. 

PUcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roybal 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Thompson,  N.J. 

UUman 

Van  Pelt 

Weaver 

Wydler 


FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  FRoVl  THE 

PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  250) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and. 

together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  the 
development  of  a  nation  is  neither  the 


amount  nor  the  nature  of  foreign  assist- 
ance. It  is  the  will  and  commitment  of 
the  government  and  people  directly  in- 
volved. 

To  those  nations  which  do  commit 
themselves  to  progress  under  freedom, 
help  from  us  and  from  others  can  pro- 
vide the  margin  of  difference  between 
failure  and  success.  This  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  mes- 
sage express  our  self-interest  at  the  same 
time  that  they  proclaim  our  national 
ideals. 

We  will  be  laying  up  a  harvest  of  woe 
for  us  and  our  children  if  we  shrink  from 
the  task  of  grappling  in  the  world  com- 
munity with  poverty  and  ignorance. 
These  are  the  grim  recruiting  sergeants 
of  communism.  They  flourish  wherever 
we  falter.  If  we  default  on  our  obliga- 
tions, communism  will  expand  its  am- 
bitions. That  is  the  stem  equation  which 
dominates  our  age,  and  from  which  there 
can  be  no  escape  in  logic  or  in  honor. 

NO    WASTE.     NO     RETREAT 

It  is  against  our  national  interest  to 
tolerate  waste  or  inefiBciency  or  extrava- 
gance in  any  of  these  programs.  But  it 
is  equally  repugnant  to  our  national  in- 
terest to  retreat  from  our  obligations 
and  commitments  while  freedom  remains 
under  siege. 

We  recognize  that  the  United  States 
cannot  and  should  not  sustain  the 
burden  of  these  programs  alone. 

Other  nations  are  needed  in  this  en- 
terprise of  mutual  help.  Encouraging 
signs  exist  that  the  process  of  sharing 
the  burden  is  steadily  growing. 

The  best  way  for  the  United  States  to 
stimulate  this  growth  and  to  broaden 
this  partnership  in  freedom  is  to  make 
our  own  example  an  incentive  to  our 
friends  and  allies. 

We  need  the  assurance  of  stability  and 
progress  in  a  world  restless  with  many 
dangers  and  anxieties. 

PRtTDENT    AND    RESPONSIBLE    PROGRAMS 

In  this  program  we  do  not  seek  to 
cover  the  whole  world.  Aid  on  a  world- 
wide scale  is  no  part  of  our  purpose. 

We  seek  instead,  through  prudent  and 
responsible  programs,  to  help  carefully 
selected  countries  whose  survival  in  free- 
dom is  essential — and  whose  collapse 
would  bring  new  opportunities  for  Com- 
munist expansion. 

There  are  no  easy  victories  in  this 
campaign.  But  there  can  be  sudden 
disasters.  We  cannot  ask  for  a  reprieve 
from  responsibility  while  freedom  is  In 
danger.  The  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  us  to  stay  in  the 
battle.    We  dare  not  desert. 

Economic  and  military  assistance,  used 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way, 
can  provide  Indispensable  help  to  our 
foreign  policy  in  enabling  the  United 
States  to  influence  events  instead  of 
merely  reacting  to  them.  By  commit- 
ting a  small  part  of  our  resources  before 
crises  actually  occur,  we  reduce  the  dan- 
ger and  frequency  of  those  crises.  Our 
foresight  becomes  a  shield  against  mis- 
fortune. 

The  recommendations  contained  in 
this  program  for  fiscal  year  1965  are  de- 
signed to  move  the  aid  program  in  that 
direction.    They  reflect  views  and  ex- 


perience of  the  Congress,  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  of  informed  private 
citizens. 

FIVE  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL 
PROGRAM 

First.  The  request  for  funds  must  be 
realistic. 

For  economic  assistance,  new  author- 
izations of  $917  million  for  fiscal  1965  are 
recommended.  Specifically,  I  recom- 
mend $335  million  for  supporting  assist- 
ance, $225  million  for  technical  coopera- 
tion, $134  million  for  contributions  to 
international  organizations,  $150  million 
for  the  President's  Contingency  Fund, 
and  $73  million  for  administrative  and 
miscellaneous  exi>enses. 

For  military  assistance,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  provide  a  continuing 
authorization,  subject  to  an  annual  re- 
view of  each  year's  proposals  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees  in  both  Houses. 

For  fiscal  1965,  I  recommend  no  addi- 
tional authorizations  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  or  for  development  lending  as- 
sistance in  Asia  or  Africa.  Existing  au- 
thorizations for  these  programs  are 
adequate. 

The  appropriations  recommended  for 
fiscal  1965  total  $1  billion  for  military 
assistance  and  $2.4  billion  for  economic 
assistance. 

In  fiscal  1964,  the  initial  request  was 
$4.9  billion,  later  reduced  to  $4.5  billion. 
This  fiscal  year,  the  request  of  $3.4  bil- 
lion is  $1.1  billion  less  than  last  year's 
request,  although  about  the  same  as  was 
available  last  year,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  unexpended  balance  from  the 
year  before.  Moreover,  more  than  80 
percent  of  aid  funds  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States.  The  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram on  our  balance  of  payments  will  be 
less  than  ever  before. 

INSURANCE     TO     AVOm     COMMITTINO     AMERICAN 
MEN    TO    WAR 

These  requests  reflect  a  determination 
to  continue  to  improve  the  aid  program 
both  in  concept  and  administration. 
The  overall  request  represents  a  great 
deal  of  money — but  it  is  an  amount 
which  we  should,  in  all  prudence,  pro- 
vide to  serve  essential  U.S.  interests  and 
commitments  throughout  the  world. 

More  than  1  million  American  men  in 
uniform  are  now  stationed  outside  the 
United  States.  As  insurance  to  avoid 
involving  them  and  the  Nation  in  a 
major  conflict,  we  propose  to  spend 
through  aid  programs  less  than  4  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar. 

If  there  is  any  alternative  insurance 
against  war,  it  might  be  found  in  an 
increase  in  the  defense  budget.  But 
that  would  require  not  only  many  times 
more  than  $3.4  billion,  for  a  military 
budget  which  already  takes  more  tlian 
50  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar,  but  also 
a  severalfold  Increase  In  our  own  mili- 
tary manpower. 

The  foreign  assistance  requested  will 
provide:  The  crucial  assistance  we  have 
promised  the  people  of  Latin  America 
who  are  committed  to  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress;  continued 
economic  development  in  India.  Paki- 
stan, and  Turkey  under  the  major  inter- 
national aid-consortia  to  which  we  are 
a  party;  the  U.S.  share  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  tech- 


nical cooperation  programs  and  to  such 
special  international  programs  as  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  and  the  development  of  the  Indus 
Basin;  funds  to  meet  our  commitments 
to  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  Korea,  and  for  the  other  obli- 
gations we  have  undertaken  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Second.  The  funds  I  am  requesting 
will  be  concentrated  where  they  will  pro- 
duce the  best  results,  and  speed  the 
transition  from  U.S.  assistance  to  self- 
support  wherever  possible. 

Two-thirds  of  the  proposed  military 
assistance  will  go  to  1 1  nations  along  the 
periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  from 
Greece  and  Turkey  through  Thailand 
and  Vietnam  to  the  Republic  of  China 
and  Korea.  These  funds  are  a  key  to 
the  maintenance  of  over  3.5  million  men 
vmder  arms,  raised  and  supported  in 
large  measure  by  the  countries  receiving 
the  assistance. 

The  need  for  supporting  assistance: 
Funds  used  primarily  in  countries  facing 
defense  or  security  emergencies  will 
continue  to  be  reduced.  Fourteen  coun- 
tries which  received  supporting  assist- 
ance 3  years  ago  will  receive  none  in 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Four-fifths  of  the  present  request  will 
go  to  four  countries — Korea,  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Jordan. 

Two-thirds  of  the  development  lend- 
ing proposed  for  fiscal  1965 — including 
Alliance  for  Progress  lending — will  be 
concentrated  in  six  countries:  Chile.  Co- 
lombia, Nigeria,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and 
India. 

Funds  for  educational  and  technical 
cooperation  to  help  start  schools,  health 
centers,  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
credit  services,  and  dozens  of  other  in- 
stitutions— are  not  concentrated  in  a 
few  countries.  But  they  will  be  used 
for  selected  projects  to  raise  the  ability 
of  less  fortimate  peoples  to  meet  their 
own  needs.  To  carry  out  these  projects 
we  are  seeking  the  best  personnel  avail- 
able in  the  United  States — in  private 
agencies,  in  universities,  in  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  and  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

Wherever  possible,  we  will  speed  up 
the  transition  from  reliance  on  aid  to 
self-support. 

In  17  nations,  the  transition  has  been 
completed  and  economic  aid  has  ended. 
Fourteen  countries  are  approaching  the 
point  where  soft  economic  loans  and 
grants  will  no  longer  be  needed.  New 
funds  for  military  equipment  grants  are 
being  requested  for  seven  fewer  coun- 
tries for  fiscal  1965  than  for  the  present 
year. 

Third.  We  must  do  more  to  utilize  pri- 
vate initiative  in  the  United  States — and 
in  the  developing  countries — to  promote 
economic  development  abroad. 

During  the  past  year  the  first  new 
houses  financed  by  U.S.  private  funds 
protected  by  AID  guarantees  were  com- 
pleted in  Lima,  Peru;  the  first  rural 
electrification  surveys,  conducted  by 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  under  contract  to  AID, 
were  completed  and  the  first  rural  elec- 
trification loan — in  Nicsu-agua — was 
approved;  the  first  arrangement  link- 
ing the  public  and  private  resources  of 
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one  of  our  States  to  a  developing  count 
try  was  established,  between  California 
and   Chile.     This   effort  must  be   ex 

panded.  .. 

Accordingly,  we  are  encouraging  tni 
establishment  of   an  Executive  Servic 
Corps.     It  will  provide  American  busi|- 
nessmen  with  an  opportunity  to  furnish 
on    request,    technical    and   managerial 
advice    to    businessmen    in    developing 
countries.  J 

During  the  present  year,  the  possibili- 
ties for  mobilizing  increased  private  re- 
sources for  the  development  task  will  oe 
developed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  oti 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid  estab- 
Ushed  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  A4t 

of  1963.  .^     ,_.  I 

In  this  connection,  two  specific  legis- 
lative steps  are  recommended:  One,  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  special  tax  credit  m 
private  investment  by  U.S.  businessman 
in  less-developed  countries;  two.  addi- 
tional authority  for  a  final  installmeift 
of  the  pilot  program  of  guaranteeing 
private  U.S.  housing  investments  in  Latjn 
America. 

Fourth.  We    will    continue    to    se 
greater    international    participation 

aid.  ,  .  J  „ 

Other  free  world  industrial  countries 
have  increased  their  aid  commitmeilts 
since  the  early  1950's.    There  are  indi- 
cations  that   further   increases   afe  Jin 
store.    Canada  recently  announced  thiat 
it  expects  to  increase  its  aid  expenditui^es 
by  50  percent  next  year.    A  1963  Britieh 
white  paper  and  a  French  ofBcial  repiKt 
published  in  January  1964  point  in  tfie 
same  direction.    Other  nations  have  Re- 
duced interest  rates  and  extended  ma- 
turities on  loans  to  developing  countries. 
Of  major  importance  in  this  effort  are 
the  operations  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.   Under  the  agree- 
ment for  replenishing  the  resources  i  of 
this  Association,  which  is  now  before  fie 
Congress  for  approval,  other  countrtes 
will  put  up  more  than  $1.40  for  ev^ry 
dollar  the  United  States  provides  to  i  fi- 
nance on  easy  terms  development  proj- 
ects certified  as  sound  by   the   Wotrld 
Bank— projects    which    the    developing 
countries  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  i  on 
regular  commercial  terms.    This  is  In- 
ternational sharing  in  the  aid  effort  atjits 
best.   For,  to  the  extent  we  furnish  fuids 
to  IDA,  and  they  are  augmented  by  gie 
contributions  of  others,  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries  are  met,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  amounts  required  for  our  awn 
bilateral  aid  programs.  i 

Under  the  program  before  you  ^-he 
United  States  wovUd  be  authorized!  to 
contribute  $312  million  over  a  3-ytear 
period.  Against  this  other  countries  h^ve 
pledged  $438  million  which  will  be  lost 
in  the  absence  of  the  U.S.  contribution. 
Action  is  needed  now  so  that  the  Asso- 
ciation may  continue  to  undertake  tew 
projects  even  though  the  first  approt)ri- 
ation  will  not  be  required  until  fiscal  year 

1966.  I   ^ 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  in  this  continued  IDA  sub- 
scription. 

Fifth.  Let  us  insist  on  steadily  increas- 
ing efficiency  in  assistance  operations. 
After  careful  study.  I  have  decide4  to 
continue  the  basic  organization  of  aid 


operations,  established  after  intensive  re- 
view in  1961.  Economic  assistance  op- 
erations will  continue  to  be  centered  m 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, military  assistance  operations  m 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Both  will 
be  subject  to  firm  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance from  the  Secretary  of  State. 


STEPS  TO  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY   OF  AID 

One  officer,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Mann,  has  been  assigned  firm 
policy  control  over  all  aspects  of  our  ac- 
tivities in  Latin  America. 

Full  support  will  be  given  to  the  newly 
created  Inter-American  Alliance  for 
Progress  Committee  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  aspect  of  partnership  in 
the  Alliance. 

The  AID  Administrator  has  instruc- 
tions to  embark  on  a  major  program  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  staff— and  to 
reduce  the  total  number  of  AID  employ- 
ees by  1,200  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 
The  AID  Administrator  has  been  di- 
rected to  continue  to  consolidate  AID 
missions  with  U.S.  Embassies  and. 
wherever  possible,  to  eliminate  alto- 
gether separate  AID  field  missions. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  di- 
rected to  continue  to  make  substantial 
reductions  in  the  nvimber  of  personnel 
assigned  to  miUtary  assistance  groups 
and  missions. 

In  this  connection,  I  recommend  two 
specific  legislative  steps:  One,  legislation 
to  provide  the  AID  Administrator  with 
authority  to  terminate  a  limited  number 
of  supervisory  and  policymaking  em- 
ployees notwithstanding  other  provisions 
of  law,  and  to  extend  the  existing  For- 
eign Service  "selection  out"  authority  to 
other  personnel.  .  ,    ^ 

This  is  essential  if  the  Admimstrator 
is  to  carry  out  my  desire — and  that  of 
the  Congress— that  he  improve  the 
quality  of  the  AID  staff,  and  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  its  total  size. 

Two,  legislation  to  permit  outstanding 
US  representation  on  the  Inter- 
American  Alliance  for  Progress  Commit- 
tee imder  the  leadership  of  Ambassador 
Teodoro  Moscoso. 

Finally,  I  am  appointing  a  general  ad- 
visory committee,  as  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Cooper  and  others,  on  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  miUtary  assistance  problems. 
It  will  be  composed  of  distingiiished  pri- 
vate citizens  with  varied  backgrounds 
and  will  serve  as  a  continuing  soiirce  of 
counsel  to  me.  In  addition  to  its  general 
responsibility  the  Committee  will  ex- 
amine aid  programs  in  individual  coun- 
tries. These  reviews  will  be  made  by 
members  of  the  advisory  committee, 
augmented  as  necessary  by  additional 
persons.  I  would  hope  that  at  least  four 
or  five  country  reviews,  Including  two  or 
three  in  Latin  America,  will  be  completed 
in  the  present  year. 

A  PROGRAM  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  FAMILT  OF  THE 
FREE 

I  am  convinced  this  program  will  en- 
able the  United  States  to  live  In  a  turbu- 
lent world  with  a  greater  measure  of 
safety  and  of  honor. 

There  is  in  our  heart  the  larger  and 
nobler  hope  of  strengthening  the  family 
of  the  free,  quite  apart  from  our  duty  to 
disappoint  the  evil  designs  of  the  en- 
emies of  freedom. 


We  wish  to  build  a  world  in  which  the 
weak  can  walk  without  fear  and  in  which 
even  the  smallest  nation  can  work  out 
its  own  destiny  without  the  danger  of 
violence  and  aggression. 

This  program,  based  on  the  principle 
of  mutual  help,  can  make  an  essential 
contribution  to  these  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives which  have  guided  our  Nation 
across  the  difflculUes  of  these  dangerous 
years. 

I  recommend  this  program  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  conscience  of  the  Congress 
in  the  beUef  that  it  wiU  enlarge  the 
strength  of  the  free  world;  aid  in 
frustrating  the  ambitions  of  Communist 
Imperialism;  reduce  the  hazards  of  wide- 
spread confiict;  and  support  the  moral 
commitment  of  freemen  everywhere  to 
work  for  a  just  and  peaceful  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  Marc^i  19.  1964. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  MESSAGE 
ON  FOREIGN  AID 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^ .     ,  ^ 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   ALBERT     Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign aid  message   of   the  President  Is 
honest,  realistic,  and  practical.    With- 
out mincing  any  words.  It  says  that  for- 
eign aid  Is  indispensable  to  our  security. 
But  It  also  says  that  foreign  aid  must 
be  given  on  a  selective  basis,  to  those 
countries  which  are  really  trying  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
It    says    that    other    wealthy    nations 
should  bear  more  of  the  foreign  aid  bur- 
den    It    says    that   whenever    possible 
U.S.  assistance  should  be  reduced  and 
brought  to  an  end. 

According  to  the  message,  14  countries 
are  now  reaching  the  point  where  they 
can  support  themselves  without  our 
help  It  wovUd  be  vmwise  from  a  diplo- 
matic standpoint  to  call  those  countries 
by  name,  or  to  fix  a  specific  date  for  the 
end  of  our  aid.  But  the  President  is 
determined  to  speed  the  transition  from 
US  aid  to  self-support,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  see  considerable  prog- 
ress In  this  direction  In  coming  months. 
For  the  next  fiscal  year  the  President 
Is  requesting  $3.4  billion,  which  Is  the 
amount  avaUable  In  this  fiscal  year,  and 
the  smaUest  request  ever  made  for  for- 
eign aid.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
President  is  cutting  the  program  below 
what  Is  essential.  The  stakes  are  too 
big  for  that  kind  of  penny  ante. 

It  does  mean  that  the  President  is  not 
playing  the  usual  game  of  asking  for 
more  than  you  need  In  order  to  compro- 
mise on  an  amount  you  can  Uve  with. 

I  commend  the  President  for  makjig 
this  honest  and  realistic  request,  and  for 
presenting  a  message  which  should  help 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  foreign 

aid.  . 

We  now  have  the  basis  for  renewed 
support  in  the  House  this  year  for  this 
vital  arm  of  our  foreign  policy. 


196j^ 

general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sdl  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
President's  message  on  foreign  aid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FOREIGN  AID  RECXJMMENDATIONS 
OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  foreign  aid  recommendations 
are.  In  my  opinion,  a  hardheaded,  com- 
monsense,  fiscally  prudent  appraisal  of 
what  Is  necessary  for  the  free  world's 
and  our  own  survival.  It  merits  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

Several  points  stand  out  In  the  mes- 
sage: ^     , 

First.  Our  sister  nations  in  the  free 
world  are  stepping  up  their  own  con- 
tributions to  foreign  aid  for  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Second.  We  are  emphasizing  more 
than  ever  before  the  Indispensable  role 
which  private  enterprise  must  play  In  the 
developing  nations.  I  hope  that  phase 
of  the  program  is  enacted  first. 

Third.  We  are  rapidly  reducing  the 
number  of  free  nations  which  must  rely 
on  our  military  assistance  f imds  for  self- 
defense. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  mes- 
sage. ,       ^  .  , 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
Chairman  Morgan  In  commending  the 
President  for  his  message  on  foreign  aid. 
It  is  a  realistic,  forthright,  and  clear- 
cut  statement  of  the  policy,  direction, 
and  intent  of  our  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
to  cooperating  nations. 

The  amount  of  $3.4  bUlion,  $1.1  bUlion 
less  than  requested  last  year,  refiects  a 
truly  realistic  approach. 

The  decision  to  concentrate  U.S.  as- 
sistance where  it  will  produce  the  best 
results,  to  cut  back  supporting  assist- 
ance, to  utilize  private  initiative,  and 
to  Increase  efficiency  in  assistance  oper- 
ations, should  rally  support  for  the  AID 
legislation. 

Although  the  message  does  not  con- 
tain all  of  the  improvements  desired,  it 
is  a  most  praiseworthy,  positive  approach 
to  strengthening  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  recommended  an  austerity 
foreign  aid  program,  conforming  to  his 
economy  program  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  cannot  reduce  It  fur- 
ther without  endangering  the  balance  of 
power  against  communism  In  the  under- 
developed countries. 

It  is  In  our  national  Interest  that  the 
underdeveloped  countries  remain  free  of 
Communist   Influence   and    that   those 


which  have  democratic  governments  be 
strengthened.  We  are  engaged  in  a  bat- 
tle for  men's  minds.  Democracy  works 
best  where  there  is  hope  for  the  future; 
communism  is  the  politics  of  despair  and 
can  best  take  over  when  the  people  lose 
faith  in  their  future.  Our  aid  programs 
have  strengthened  democracy  in  many 
nations  by  providing  them  with  hope  for 
the  future. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  new  and  bold  approach 
of  his  Executive  Service  Corps.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  American  private  business 
to  help  our  country  through  this  diffi- 
cult period  in  world  history. 

Let  us,  the  Members  of  Congress,  sup- 
port this  worthy  program. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  received  from  the  President  his 
message  on  foreign  aid.  The  President's 
statement  Is  excellent.  With  a  mlni- 
mirni  of  words  it  deals  wisely  with  sev- 
eral major  concerns  which  the  Congress 
has  expressed  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  has  reduced  the  money 
request  to  a  minimum.  Many  of  us  feel 
that  the  United  States  shovUd  be  expand- 
ing our  programs  of  foreign  aid.  Never- 
theless, In  deference  to  the  goal  for  1965 
of  keeping  expenditures  to  a  minimum, 
the  President  has  presented  an  author- 
ization request  roughly  equal  to  the  final 
appropriation  of  last  year.  The  House 
can  approach  this  year's  requests  with 
the  assurance  that  the  executive  branch 
made  every  cut  which  they  felt  was  pos- 
sible. 

Often  it  is  said  that  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  do  too  much  for  too  many 
through  Its  programs  of  assistance  to 
other  nations.    The  President's  message 
makes  abundantly  clear  that  apart  from 
educational    and    technical    assistance 
which  necessarily  goes  to  many  nations, 
the  bulk  of  our  aid  is  going  to  a  very  few 
nations— nations  who  are  deserving  of 
our  aid  because  of  their  strategic  loca- 
tion or  their  own  success  at  self-help. 
The   President's   statement   contains 
many    important    proposals.    He    em- 
phasizes the  need  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  in  our  development 
efforts,  and  proposes  a  new  Executive 
Service  Corps  and  a  tax  credit  for  in- 
vestments made  in  less-developed  coun- 
tries.   Steps  to  strengthen  administra- 
tion of  AID  accompanied  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  personnel,  emphasis  on  increased 
help  from  other  nations,  and  a  plea  for 
our  support  of  the  new  IDA  authoriza- 
tion roimd  out  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  concise  statements  on  foreign  aid 
which  we  have  received  for  some  time. 
Mr  Speaker,  a  few  can  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  outlined  in  this  program 
for  fiscal  1965.    What  must  be  done  in 
this    House— this    year— is    to    decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  turn 
our  back  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  or 
whether  we  will  shoulder  the  responsl- 
bUltles  to  which  we  have  fallen  heir  since 
the  end  of  World  War  H.    That  question 
must  be   faced  firmly,   and  now.    We 
meet  head  on  the  steady  erosion  of  sup- 
port for  the  aid  programs  and  the  moxmt- 
ing  attacks  by  those  who  offer  no  alter- 
native course  of  action.    We  must  decide 
whether  this  bill  and  the  companion  ap- 
propriation measvures  are  going  to  be  the 


subject  of  an  accommodation  with  those 
who  are  bent  on  destroying  one  of  the 
United  States  most  effective  weapons  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  or  whether  the 
House  win  take  to  Itself  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  resolving  these  questions  after 
full  and  complete  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  message 
on  foreign  aid  graphically  describes  the 
nature  of  the  decision  which  must  be 
made  by  the  House  during  the  coming 
months  when  he  says  that: 


We  will  be  laying  up  a  harvest  of  woe  for 
us  and  our  children  If  we  shrink  from  the 
task  of  grappling  In  the  world  community 
with  poverty  and  Ignorance. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign 
aid  message  is  fallacious.  It  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  of  foreign  aid  as  It 
has  developed  over  the  years.  On  the 
contrary,  foreign  aid  has  become,  as  this 
message  Indicates  It  will  continue,  self- 
contradictory  and  self-defeating. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  President's 
message  proclaims  Its  errors.  Let  us  ex- 
amine It. 

The  President  says: 

To  those  nations  which  do  commit  them- 
selves to  progress  under  freedom,  help  from 
us  and  from  others  can  provide  the  margin 
of  difference  between  failure  and  success. 

On  the  contrary,  we  give  aid  to  dicta- 
tors and  Communists,  and  punish  our 
freedom-loving  friends. 

The  President  says : 

The  proposals  contained  In  this  message 
express  our  self-interest  at  the  same  time 
that  they  proclaim  our  national  Ideals. 

On  the  contrary,  our  outpouring  of 
dollars,  our  apparent  efforts  to  buy 
friendship.  Indicate  a  godless  material- 
ism, rather  than  our  God-fearing  spir- 
itual beliefs  and  our  championing  dignity 
and  respect  of  the  Individual  whose  rights 
come  from  God.  Our  foreign  aid  does 
not  embody  our  beliefs  In  Individual  ini- 
tiative and  our  consecration  to  a  Su- 
preme Being. 

The  President  sasrs: 

We  win  be  laying  up  a  harvest  of  woe  for 
us  and  our  children  If  we  shrink  from  the 
task  of  grappling  in  the  world  community 
with  poverty  and  Ignorance. 

Here  again  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  communism  breeds  In  poverty.  It 
does  not,  as  history  clearly  shows.  It 
feeds  on  Ignorance,  not  poverty.  There 
is  a  great  difference.  The  entire  message 
here  again  rests  on  a  fallacious  premise. 

This  fallacy  is  compounded  by  what 
follows: 

They  flourish  wherever  we  falter.  If  we 
default  on  o\ir  obligations,  communism  will 
expand  Its  ambitions. 

We  have  already  faltered  on  our  obli- 
gations to  the  freedom  loving  and  our  al- 
lies, by  outright  subsidy,  trade,  aid,  and 
deals  with  the  Implacable  enemy,  so  that 
we  feed,  cultivate,  and  arm  the  Commu- 
nists. Our  friends  are  hard  pressed  to 
understand,  therefore,  our  castigatlon  of 
their  trading  with  Castro.  We  act  fool- 
ish and  our  friends  see  this.  Our  foreign 
aid  to  Communists  Is  part  of  the  meas- 
ure of  this  foolishness. 

The  President  goes  on: 

It  Is  against  our  national  Interest  to  tol- 
erate waste  or  Inefficiency  or  extravagance 
in  any  of  these  programs.    But  It  Is  equally 
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repugnant  to  our  national  Interest  to  r;- 
treat  frcm  our  obligations  and  commltmen;8 
while  freedom  remtilns  under  siege. 

After  admitting  that  we  are  against 
waste  and  inefficiency,  the  President 
seems  to  make  it  plain  that  if  these  aje 
part  of  foreign  and  obligations,  it  is  all 
right.  I 

The  endless  examples  of  waste,  cor- 
ruption, privately  padded  bank  accounts 
and  bad  judgment  suggest  to  our  world 
neighbors  that  we  lack  judgment,  haie 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  money,  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  it  awaV. 
Of  course,  we  lose  their  respect  and  f^il 
to  attain  any  goal  but  that  of  lookirig 
foolish.  I 

It  may  be  as  the  President  then  sayk: 

other  nations  are  needed  In  this  enter- 
prise of  mutual  help.  Encouraging  slgps 
exist  that  the  process  of  sharing  the  burden 
Is  steadily  growing. 

If  others  do  participate  we  can  expe|:t 
some  sense  being  introduced  to  correct 
our  extravagance.  Even  so.  we  should 
lead,  not  be  disciplined  by  others.  I 

If  we  abandoned  all  foreign  aid  to  tme 
Communists,  socialists,  and  neutrals;  |if 
we  offered  our  help  only  on  a  self-hejp 
basis,  by  letting  others  earn  our  help,  f6r 
which  they  could  pay  and  keep  their  selT- 
respect,  we  might  salvage  a  measure  of 
the  prestige  we  have  lost.  Then  it  miglit 
be  agreed  as  the  President  next  says: 

The  best  way  for  the  United  States  to  st 
ulate  this  growth  and  to  broaden  this  p 
nershlp  In  freedom  Is  to  make  our  own 
ample  an  Incentive  to  our  friends  and  allies 

Foreign  aid  must  be  stopped.  Onjly 
friends  should  be  helped,  only  those  wbo 
value  and  practice  freedom  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  society.  The  help  th^n 
given  can  be  whatever  projects  the  bene- 
fited countries  want,  and  then  only  with 
the  major  contribution  made  by  them- 
selves. We  could,  when  asked,  provifle 
advice  and  technical  help — the  rest 
would  be  up  to  the  recipient  nation. 

But  first  and  foremost  our  national 
leaders,  the  President  most  of  all.  o^e 
the  American  people,  an  explanation  of 
how  our  gifts  to  Communists  help  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

How  is  freedom  strengthened  when  ve 
give  aid  to  and  help  to  strengthen  gov- 
ernments which  do  not  express  the  will 
of  the  people  or  hold  their  people  in  slav- 
ery? What  answer  do  you  give,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  fact  brought  out  in 
hearings  before  the  Appropriations  Coiti- 
mittee  last  year  which  follows? 

Testimony  revealed  that  our  aid  prb- 
gram  is  being  continued  in  countries 
where  one  of  the  following  illegal  actiotis 
has  occurred: 

A  dictator  has  taken  over  control  of 
the  country. 

A  military  junta  has  overthrown  a 
friendly  government. 

A  president  or  premier  has  been  as- 
sassinated. 

A  newly  elected  President  has  be»n 
prevented  from  taking  office. 

A  monarch  has  been  dispossessed  b3^  a 
rebel  force.  The  hearings  disclosed  that 
29  countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  between 
1948-63  have  experienced  an  Illegal 
change  of  government.  Of  these  29 
countries,  Cuba  is  the  only  one  which  is 
not  now  receiving  direct  U.S.  aid.  il- 


though  she  does  receive  assistance  in- 
directly from  us  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Specifically,  how  does  a  gift  of  $25  mil- 
lion of  wheat  to  Russia  converted  into 
ethyl  alcohol  to  make  weapons  of  war 
benefit  the  United  States?  Such  a  gift 
makes  the  earlier  scrap  iron  to  Japan 
look  quite  innocent  by  comparison.  If 
treason  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  wherein  does  aid  to  Commtmists 
differ  from  treason,  and  since  when  was 
not  treason  a  crime  against  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  Nation?  It  is  time  for  an 
accounting,  Mr.  President.  How  about 
it?  

BIBLE    READING    AND    PRAYER    IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  on  April  22  next 
at  10:30  a.m.  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  start  hearings  on  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
and  other  places.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  144  resolutions  have  been  filed  with 
the  committee  taking  some  35  different 
forms  with  103  sponsors,  indicating 
rather  widespread  interest  in  this  very 
important  topic.  The  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject  requires  that  the 
committee  have  the  best  thinking  of  all 
schools  of  thought  in  its  consideration  of 
the  pending  resolutions.  For  that  reason 
announcement  is  being  made  that  on 
April  22  hearings  will  begin. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  H.R.  5990 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  on  H.R.  5990  may  be  printed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANOTHER  VICIOUS  RED  ATTACK 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red 
Communist-controlled  Moscow  radio 
beamed  to  all  of  Central  and  South 
America  on  January  16  in  Spanish  an- 
other vicious  and  sinister  attack  upon 
me  and  upon  other  Members  of  this 
Congress.  Moscow  radio  through  these 
cheap  distortions,  false  propaganda,  and 
downright  lies  hopes  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  from  their  aggres- 
sive design  to  eventually  control  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  is  an  old  Com- 
munist-Fascist trick  to  abuse  and  vilify 
those  who  attempt  to  bring  the  people 


the  truth  and  those  who  expose  the 
schemes  and  machinations  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  open,  bold,  and  ag- 
gressive attack  on  U.S.  territory,  the 
Canal  Zone,  in  early  January,  once  it 
began  was  taken  over  and  led  "lock 
stock  and  barrel"  by  Communist  agents 
from  Red  Russia,  Red  China,  and  Red 
Cuba.  This  open  attack  was  a  bid  for 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
Communists.  It  is  part  of  their  strate- 
gic plan  to  seal  off  and  box  in  the  Uriited 
States  in  its  own  backyard  which,  of 
course,  would  eventually  result  in  the 
collapse  of  our  leadership  of  the  free 
world  and  leadership  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Moscow  attack  upon 
me  followed  almost  immediately  a  state- 
ment I  made  to  this  House  in  which  I 
pointed  out  Communist  agitators,  sub- 
versives, agents,  and  saboteurs  were 
promoting  mob  violence  and  trying  to 
undermine  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
canal.  In  that  speech  I  defended  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  is- 
sued by  President  Johnson  on  the  canal 
crisis.  The  following,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
part  of  President  Johnson's  statement 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  at  that 
time: 

The  United  States  cannot  allow  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  Imperiled. 
We  have  a  recognized  obligation  to  operate 
the  canal  efficiently  and  securely,  and  we 
Intend  to  honor  that  obligation  in  the  In- 
terest of  all  who  depend  on  It. 

Two  days  after  I  placed  President 
Johnson's  statement  in  the  Record  and 
charged  the  Communists  with  mob  vio- 
lence and  subversion  in  Panama,  Moscow 
radio  made  the  following  attack  upon 
me.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  exact 
translation  of  its  broadcast  made  on 
January  16: 

Imperialism  in  U.S.  Congress 

(Moscow   Radio    In    Spanish    to   Cuba   2330 

OMT,  Jan.  16,  1964) 

Summary:  Mr.  Doen.  of  South  Carolina, 
had  a  dream  that  the  U.S.  Congress  had  de- 
cided to  send  him  on  an  Inspection  Journey 
to  the  Canal  Zone  In  Panama.  After  having 
been  given  a  thick  wad  of  dollars,  Mr.  E>orn 
went  to  the  airfield  and  flew  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  he  found  everything  quiet. 
But.  to  his  amazement.  Instead  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  which  had  been  fljrlng  at  the 
masthead  since  1903,  the  flag  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  was  flying  and  the  Panama- 
nians were  strolling  about  as  if  they  were  In 
their  own  land. 

Mr.  Dorn  awakened  In  a  cold  sweat  and 
looked  around  his  apartment,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  ordinary  session 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  of  which  he  Is  a  Mem- 
ber. He  would  then  climb  to  the  rostrum 
and  shout  with  patriotic  fervor:  "Capltula- 
tors.  you  have  dragged  the  Nation  so  far 
that  In  one  of  Its  parts,  I  mean  In  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone,  a  foreign  flag  la  fluttering." 

"Murmurs  would  come  from  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas,  Florida,  and  Alabama  who  would 
growl:  "This  Is  aigalnst  the  law,  treaties,  and 
International  justice." 

But  what  Is  clear  and  unequivocal  Is  that 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  United  States  Is  Illegal  and  It 
contradicts  the  principles  of  International 
law,  and  particularly  U.S.  obligation*  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  people  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
with  the  support  of  all  the  peace-loving  peo- 
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pies  in  the  world,  demand  with  vigor  the 
return  of  national  property  which  was 
snatched  from  them;  namely  the  Canal  Zone. 
They  struggle  with  valor  and  determination 
against  the  U.S.  Imperialists,  against  the 
Mr.  Dorns  and  similar  types.  Panama  must 
be  master  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Panama 
Canal  must  be  nationalized.  These  are  now 
the  asplrationa  of  the  Panamanian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  remind  the  House 
that  Moscow  Radio  only  attacks  an 
American  when  he  is  working  for  the 
United  States  and  what  he  says  is  con- 
structive for  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  and  is  opposed  to  the  diaboli- 
cal plan  of  the  Communist-controlled 
world  to  subvert  and  conquer  the  free 
world. 

ATTITUDE  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
TOWARD  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
PANAMA 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  In- 
terested in  the  interpretative  report  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  concerning  the  President's 
attitude  toward  negotiations  with  Pan- 
ama.   Of  course,  this  reporter  had  to 
rely  on  hearsay,  if  you  will,  as  the  source 
of  his  information.    He  indicated  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Mann  might  not  be 
in  accord  with  the  President.    I  doubt 
that  seriously,  knowing  Tom  Marji  as 
I  do.    Furthermore,  he  indicated  some  of 
the  Latin  American  officials  felt  that  the 
image  of  President  Johnson  had  dete- 
riorated.   On    the    contrary.    I    think 
President  Johnson's  image   has   grown 
vastly  with  all  of  the  people  of  the  world 
and  especially  this  country  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  shows  when  he  feels  he 
is  right  he  is  going  to  stand  Arm  and 
will  not  give  in  to  further  erosion  of  our 
position  in  the  Canal  Zone.    It  is  true 
some  of  the  ambitions  of  those  In  Pan- 
ama who  would  like  to  take  over  the 
canal  may  have  deteriorated  some,  but  I 
say  to  President  Johnson.  "Congratula- 
tions on  your  stand,  and  I  for  one  feel 
you  have  the  full  backing  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CASEY.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  for  the 
statement  he  has  made.  I  know  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  It  is  a 
statement  that  should  have  been  made. 
I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  com- 
ments.   

PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 

FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  in  their  re- 
marks on  the  foreign  aid  message  of  the 
President. 

This  is  a  tough  message  which  should 
be  well  received  by  the  Congress.  Ac- 
cording to  my  count  on  23  occasions  the 
President  of  the  United  States  used 
words  such  as  "waste."  "reduction  of 
personnel."  "promotion  of  efficiency," 
"private  business,"  and  so  on. 

This  message  provides  for  reduction  in 
requests  for  money.  It  provides  for  aid 
only  to  countries  which  are  helping 
themselves. 

It  proposes  a  concentration  of  aid,  the 
rifleshot  approach,  if  you  will,  instead 
of  a  shotgun  blast. 

Two-thirds  of  the  military  aid  would 
go  to  11  countries.  Four-fifths  of  the 
supporting  assistance  would  go  to  four 
countries.  Two-thirds  of  the  develop- 
ment lending  would  go  to  six  countries. 

This  is  a  message  which  the  Congress 
can  support. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 
LAUDED 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
a  native  Califomian,  a  distinguished 
jurist  and  a  great  American,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  Earl  Warren, 
celebrates  his  73d  birthday. 

Few  Americans,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
contributed  so  much  to  their  country. 
Few  have  insisted  on  and  maintained 
such  high  standards  of  public  service. 
Few  have  been  so  faithful  and  selfless 
in  their  dedication  and  devotion.  Few  so 
richly  deserve  our  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation. It  is  a  measure  of  our  free  so- 
ciety—a  society  which  Earl  Warren  has 
played  such  an  outstanding  role  in  de- 
fending—yet a  blot  on  our  sense  of  de- 
cency and  fairness,  that  he  has  been  so 
viciously  vilified  by  uninformed  extrem- 
ists and  malicious  malcontents. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  is  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  and  its  noted  school  of  law. 

As  Governor  of  California  he  served 
for  11  years  with  a  distinction  clearly 
appreciated  and  evidenced  by  widespread 
voter  approval. 

As  holder  of  the  highest  judicial  office 
in  the  land  he  has,  for  another  11  years, 
been  a  steadfast  and  unrelenting  guard- 
ian of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

A  tough  and  vigorous  public  prosecutor 
in  his  younger  years.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren has  recognized  that  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  fair  procedure  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  a  free  society.  His 
concern  for  individuals  reflects  not  sen- 


timentality or  softness,  but  a  conviction 
that  freedom  affords  the  key  alike  to  pub- 
lic welfare  and  the  national  security. 

As  Earl  Warren's  representative  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  him  a  spe- 
cial message  of  congratulations  from 
people  who  remember  him  with  partic- 
ular fondness. 

But  congratulations  are  not  limited  to 
his  home  or  his  State.  I  know  that  all 
Members  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Chief  Justice  on  his  birthday  and  on 
the  vigor  with  which  he  faces  the  use- 
ful years  ahead.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  this 
man  with  his  rare  blend  of  wisdom,  com- 
monsense.  compassion  and  integrity  in 
their  highest  judicial  post. 

Happy  Birthday,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alameda  County,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  in  what  he  has 
said  about  the  great  and  good  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohelan]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  PROBLEMS  IN  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  last 
night's  Evening  Star,  there  was  an 
article  by  the  Associated  Press  which 
perhaps  outlines  the  problems  which  the 
United  States  and  the  other  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
face.    The  article  states,  and  I  quote : 

U.S.  Ambassadors  to  Latin  America  are 
reported  to  be  divided  over  the  degree  to 
which  the  United  States  should  support 
Venezuela's  demands  for  action  against 
Cuba  by  the  Orgsoilzatlon  of  American 
States. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that: 
Some  of  our  Ambassadors  suggested  that 
It  might  not  be  wise  for  the  United  States 
to  go  all  out  for  Venezuela's  proposals  be- 
cause this  could  split  the  OAS. 

If  scMne  of  our  Ambassadors  to  Latin 
American  countries  are  opposed  to  tak- 
ing strong  action  against  Castro,  then  no 
wonder  conunimlsm  is  so  successful  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  How  discour- 
aging for  Venezuela  to  try  to  stand  up 
against  the  Soviet-backed  might  of  Cuba 
when  her  ally  to  the  north,  the  United 
States,  hesitates  to  take  a  positive  stand 
in  her  behalf.    How  discouraging  for 
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Venezuela  and  other  Latin  Americjan 
countries  when  instead  of  opposing  co<n- 
munism  the  United  States  imposes,  a 
naval  blockade  around  Cuba  to  prevent 
any  anti-Communist  Cubans  from  At- 
tacking the  oppressors  and  dictators  |  of 
their  homeland.  No  wonder  the  prts- 
tige  of  America  continues  to  sink  when 
some  of  our  own  diplomats  are  oppo$ed 
to  ridding  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
communism.  How  can  we  expect  the 
other  nations  to  oppose  the  Communists 
if  we,  their  strongest  ally,  refuse  to  a«:t? 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
United  States  stops  Ustening  to  the  ip- 
peasers  and  accommodators  and  start|  to 
assume  the  position  of  leadership  which 
is  our  responsibility.  The  appeasers  of 
the  State  Department  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice should  be  relieved  of  their  duties  ^d 
replaced  with  men  of  courage  and  In- 
itiative. 


up  a  reduced  request  for  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  bill  still  seeks  too  much  money, 
in  addition  to  its  other  deficiencies. 

A  second  thing,  which  goes  along  with 
that  and  should  not  by  any  means  be 
forgotten  is  the  fact  that  expenditures 
or  prospective  expenditures  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation and  the  appropriation  requested. 

We  must  remember  that  the  unex- 
pended balances  still  continue  at  very 
high  levels  and  will  be  available  for  ex- 
penditures in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Thus,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  in  spite 
of  an  apparent  reduction,  our  expendi- 
tures may  continue  at  the  level  that  they 
have  maintained  in  recent  years. 


THl 


BACK  ALLEY  TACTICS  IN  TtHE 
BOBBY  BAKER  INVESTIGATION 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Io*a? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  a  congressional  committee,  al- 
legedly investigating  the  activitiesi  of 
Bobby  Baker,  apparently  wants  to  cl^mp 
the  lid  on  that  smelly  mess,  and  he  is 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  saying  those 
who  oppose  him  are  engaged  in  "bjack 
alley"  tactics.  i 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  nave 
been  some  chasing  through  "back  al- 
leys," and  some  "back  alley"  tutelage  to 
make  it  possible  for  Baker,  a  page  boy 
and  former  legislative  employee,  to  gal- 
lop to  a  $2  million  fortune  at  the  ripej  old 

age  of  35.  ^    1  , 

Yes,  let  us  find  out  what  went  oi^  in 
the  "back  alleys"  of  the  Capital,  the 
wall-to-wall,  lavender-carpeted  town- 
house   on  N  Street,   as  well  as  other 


countinghouses 
and  elsewhere. 


in    Washington,    I  .C, 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE 
FOREIGN  AID 


ON 


ask 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hi  )use 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Indiana?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  havd  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  reading  of  I  this 
year's  foreign  aid  message.  I  believe 
from  it  we  may  gadn  two  quick  impres- 
sions. First  of  all.  the  thing  that  many 
of  us  in  the  legislative  branch  have  peen 
sashing  and  fighting  for  in  the  past  n^any 
years  is  now  vindicated,  that  is  that 
there  is  not  the  need  for  the  very  Ijarge 
stuns  of  money  which  have  in  rqcent 
years  been  requested  for  this  progtam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pleased  to  find 
now  that  the  Executive  apparently  ^nds 
agreement  with  the  legislative  point  of 
view  on  this  matter  and  therefore  sends 


THREAT  TO  THE  CITRUS  FRITIT 

INDUSTRY  IN  FLORIDA 
Mr.   GURNEY.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  down  in 
the  Sunshine  State  of  Florida,  our  No. 
1  industry,  with  the  exception  of  tour- 
ism, is  the  production  of  citrus  fruit. 

Last  week,  the  very  Ufe  of  this  vital 
industry  was  threatened  by  a  nefarious 
scheme  to  permit  Latin  American  fruit 
to  be  shipped  into  the  United  States 
without  the  payment  of  import  tariffs. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  which  includes  Sec- 
retaries Freeman  and  UdaU.  was  pre- 
pared to  lease  Government  land  in  that 
territory  to  shipping  czar.  D.  K.  Ludwig, 
who  planned  to  import  oranges  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  the  free  port  of 
St.  Croix — Saint  Kroy — manufacture 
orange  juice  concentrate,  then  ship  the 
product  into  this  country  duty  free. 

Mr.  Ludwig  withdrew  his  lease  offer 
at  the  request  of  the  White  House,  after 
that  dwelling  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
was  flooded  with  thousands  of  telegrams 
from  Florida  growers.  But  I  am  sus- 
picious the  deal  is  only  temporarily  for- 
gotten, perhaps  only  until  November. 

In  this  belief.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  remove  the  tariff  exemption 
from  any  citrus  product  manufactured 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  if  it  contains  any 
foreign  material.  Presently,  the  regu- 
lations grant  duty-free  status  to  a  manu- 
factured product  if  it  contains  less  than 
50  percent  foreign  material. 

This  modification  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules will  allow  Mr.  Ludwig  to  devote  his 
efforts  hopefully,  to  activities  more 
wholesome  than  undermining  an  in- 
dustry which  provides  jobs,  Grovemment 
revenue,  and  health-giving  fruit  for 
our  Nation  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia.   

FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  prepared  a  strong  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  realistic  foreign  aid 
program. 

He  spells  out  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  adjusted  to  changes  In 
the  world  situation.  He  has  reduced  the 
size  of  the  program  to  $3.4  billion,  which 
is  the  approximate  level  established  by 
the  Congress  during  the  last  session, 
taking  into  account  the  unexpended 
balances  which  were  reappropriated. 

In  17  countries,  economic  aid  has 
ended. 

New  funds  for  military  equipment 
grants  are  being  requested  for  seven 
fewer  countries  for  fiscal  1965  than  for 
fiscal  1964. 

The  President  wants  to  cut  the  nimi- 
ber  of  AID  employees  by  1,200  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1965. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be- 
gins hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  on 
Monday  morning.  We  are  going  to  take 
a  careful  look  at  the  program,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  find  that  further  savings 
will  be  possible. 

Every  one  of  us  has  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  go  overboard  in  cutting 
foreign  aid. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  war 
and  we  cannot  fight  a  cold  war  without 
foreign  aid.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
cold  war  by  pretending  it  does  not  exist 
and  eliminating  foreign  aid. 

The  security  of  our  coimtry  depends 
on  our  following  the  course  which  the 
President  has  outlined  for  us. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  just  had  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
read.  I  was  particularly  interested  to 
find  that  in  the  message  the  President 
suggests  that  we  have  had  some  padded 
budget  heretofore,  and  this  time  we  have 
taken  all  of  the  padding  out.  I  hope 
that  is  true. 

We  were  told  many  times  in  past  years 
that  there  was  no  padding.  Now.  we  find 
that  all  along  there  has  been.  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  be  very  fair  with  this  bill. 
Sometimes  I  have  leaned  so  far  over 
backwards  that  I  have  nearly  f  aUen  try- 
ing to  believe  all  of  the  things  we  were 
told.  One  thing  I  have  done  consistently. 
I  have  tried  for  years  to  get  in  simple 
terms  how  much  they  had  last  year, 
how  it  was  spent;  how  much  they  were 
asking  for  and  for  what  purposes.  I 
have  asked  for  that  information  again 
this  year,  and  I  hope  we  may  receive  It. 
I  thank  the  Speaker  for  being  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
this  bill. 

AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF  1950 
Mr.    WILLIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take   from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill   (H.R.  950)   to 
amend   the   Internal    Security   Act   of 
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1950.  with  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  5,  after  line  7,  insert:  "(c)  Notwith- 
standing section  133(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  any  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  subeectlon  (a)  may 
be  delegated  only  to  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency,  or  both." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teaguz],  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  NASA  Over- 
sight of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIRGIN   ISLANDS 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  10170)  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1965, 
the  existing  exemption  from  duty  en- 
joyed by  returning  residents  arriving 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should 
have  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1965,  the  existing  addi- 
tional $100  tariff  exemption  presently 
afforded  returning  residents  of  the 
United  States  arriving  from  the  Virgin 
Islands,  which  would  otherwise  expire 
on  April  1,  1964. 

Under    the    tariff    schedules    of    the 
United  States,  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  returning  to  this  country  before 
July  1,  1965.  if  he  has  remained  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
for   at   least   48  hours,   generally  may 
claim  an  exemption  from  duty  for  $100 
worth  of  articles  acquired  abroad.     In 
the  case  of  persons  arriving  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Virgin  Islands  be- 
fore   April    1,    1964.   however,    a    duty 
exemption  of  $200  is  allowed,  not  more 
than  $100  of  which  shall  apply  to  arti- 
cles acquired  elsewhere  than  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.   No  absence  from  the  United 
States  for  any  specific  time  is  required 
before    the    duty    exemption    may    be 
claimed  with  respect  to  articles  acquired 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.    With  respect  to 
articles  acquired  elsewhere  in  the  Virgin 


Islands  an  absence  from  the  United 
States  of  48  hours  is  required  before  any 
exemption  may  be  claimed.  These 
exemptions  from  duty  may  be  claimed 
once  every  30  days. 

The  existing  temporary  reductions  in 
the  exemptions  from  duty  for  returning 
residents  of  the  United  States  stem  from 
the  action  of  the  87th  Congress  in  Public 
Law  87-132,  approved  August  10,  1961. 
Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  that  law, 
returning  residents  could  generally  bring 
back    $500   worth   of    purchases   made 
abroad  duty  free.     Public  Law  87-132, 
which  generally  reduced  the  exemptions 
to  $100  with  respect  to  U.S.  residents  re- 
turning to  this  country  before  July  1, 
1963,  was  enacted  as  a  result  of  one  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  President's 
February  6,  1961,  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  balance  of  payments;  this 
legislation    also    initiated    the    special 
provisions  with  respect  to  residents  re- 
turning from  the  Virgin  Islands  waiving 
the  48-hour   absence  requirement  and 
granting  an  additional  $100  exemption 
with  respect  to  articles  acquired  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Public  Law  88-53,  approved  June  29. 
1963.  continued  the  effect  of  PubUc  Law 
87-132  to  July  1.  1965,  except  that  the 
additional  $100  for  residents  returning 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  was  extended 
only  to  April  1.  1964.    This  was  done  in 
order  to  afford  the  interested  executive 
agencies  an  appropriate  period  of  time 
within  which  to  make  a  study  and  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  direct 
and  indirect  effect  of  the  provisions  on 
the  economy  of  the  Virgin  Islands.    This 
report,  which  was  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  cooperation 
with  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
Labor  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  represents  an  obviously 
thorough  and  exhaustive  study,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  its  findings  support  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  in  1961  in  irUtially 
granting  the  special  provisions  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.    At  that  time  it  was  felt 
that  the  islands'  close  relationship  to  the 
United  States,  the  importance  of  an  ex- 
panding    tourist     industry     to     their 
economy,  and  the  minimal  effect  on  our 
balance-of-payments    position    of    ex- 
penditures of  U.S.  residents  in  the  is- 
lands justified  the  special  provisions. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  bill,  which 
provides  for  the  special  Virgin  Islands 
provisions  an  expiration  date  simul- 
taneous with  that  for  the  temporary 
reductions  in  tariff  exemptions  generally 
provided  by  Public  Law  87-132  as  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  88-53,  have  been 
received  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Interior,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
unanimously  recommends  its  enactment. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


(Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;  28 
PH..  part  n,  page  434,  Aug.  17.  1983)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "before  April  1. 
1964,". 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  10170  is  very  Important 
to  the  economy  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

When  Public  Law  88-53  was  enacted 
by  the  88th  Congress  and  approved  June 
20,  1963,  continuing  the  reduction  from 
$500  to  $100  in  the  amount  of  purchases 
abroad  that  a  returning  resident  of  the 
United  States  might  bring  back  duty 
free,  the  provision  whereby  U.S.  resi- 
dents returning  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
might  bring  in  $200  of  goods  duty  free 
was  extended  to  March  31.  1964. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  Public  Law 
88-53  extended  the  temporary  $200  pro- 
vision then  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  July  1,  1965,  and  included  the 
other  American  possessions.  The  Sen- 
ate struck  out  the  $200  provision  with 
respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  all 
other  possessions.  In  conference,  the 
special  provision  for  the  Virgin^  Islands 
was  extended  to  March  31,  1964.' 

In  presenting  the  conference  report, 
the  chairman  stated  that  a  study  could 
be  made  of  the  overall  effect  of  the  $200 
exemption  as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, on  the  basis  of  which  an  evalua- 
tion could  be  made  of  the  desirability  of 
continuing  the  additional  exemption 
beyond  March  31.  1964.  In  the  interim 
such  a  study  was  made.  This  study 
clearly  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
this  additional  exemption  to  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

All  interested  groups,  including  the 
Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands have  submitted  statements  urging 
that  the  $200  exemption  be  continued. 
H.R.  10170  provides  for  a  continuation  of 
the  special  $200  exemption  to  June  30, 
1965 — the  same  date  at  which  the  regu- 
lar $100  exemption  for  U.S.  residents  re- 
turning from  places  other  than  the 
Virgin  Islands  will  expire.  It  deserves 
our  support. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Item 
915  30  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.   Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
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House  Resolution  556  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  ttls 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  thfct 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comniltt|se 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5838)  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (81 
Stat  1449).  as  amended,  to  incorporate  ^n 
the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bvireau  lof 
Standards  the  authority  to  make  certain 
improvements  of  fiscal  and  administrative 
practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of  its  i)e- 
search  and  development  activities,  and  >11 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  ^- 
ceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  afad 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  the  bill  shall  be  rejad 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  n^e. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  lof 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shjall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  wjth 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Interven^g 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit.       i 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yiild 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  OMo 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  pending  that,  I  yi^ld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire,  and  4sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extejnd 
my  remarks.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectiom  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sou 
have  heard  from  the  reading  of  this  reuo- 
lution,  it  makes  in  order  the  conside:-a- 
tion  of  the  bill  H.R.  5838,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rvile.  llr. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gi  !n- 

tleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  expltiin 
to  the  House  why  there  is  a  waiverj  of 
points  of  order  in  this  rule? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  There  are  items  in 
the  bill  which  would  be  subject  to  a  pcint 
of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  think  so.  but  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  must  have  some 
reason  why  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
come  in  here  with  a  rule  waiving  I  all 
points  of  order.  There  ought  to  be  s0me 
explanation  of  it  before  we  adopt  jthe 
rule.  The  gentleman  says  there  isi  no 
objection  to  the  rule,  but  until  that  has 

the 


been  cleared  up,  there  is  opposition  to 
rule. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  regret  to  hear  the 
gentleman  objects  to  the  rule. 

The  first  thing  that  the  bill  proposes 
is  to  provide  statutory  authorizations!  for 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau  to  rentain 
available  beyond  1  fiscal  year.  Now  teat 
may  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  second  provision  would  permit!  the 
transfer  of  appropriations  from  other 
agencies  and  merger  with  appropriations 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
That  may  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  third  proposed  amendment  would 
allow  the  discretionary  expenditure  fi-om 
undesignated  gifts  and  bequests  to  aid 


and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 
That  may  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  most  instances.  What  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  is  why  we  have  a  rule 
brought  in  which  waives  points  of  order. 
I  recognize  the  authority  provided  under 
the  rules  for  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
do  this.  But  it  is  a  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure. I  am  just  wondering  why  we 
are  setting  aside  the  rules  of  the  House 
in  this  particular  instance  with  this  par- 
ticular rule. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  it  is  not  an  infre- 
quent thing  for  the  great  Committee  on 
Rules  to  report  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know  it  happens  occa- 
sionally, but  generally  they  have  a  pretty 
good  explanation  of  why  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  do  it.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  there  is  any  explana- 
tion as  to  why  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  just  why  we  should  set  aside 
the  rules  of  the  House  in  order  to  bring 
this  sort  of  bill  before  the  House  today. 
I  recognize  the  rules  provide  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  do  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  some  explana- 
tion of  why  this  is  necessary. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  is  a  gray  area  in  the  area  con- 
cerning the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  bill  authorized  by  the  rule 
now  before  us  is  to  allow  the  House  to 
work  its  will  in  clearing  the  fog. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  that  we 
have  someone  here  who  can  enlighten  us. 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  This  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  within  the  twilight  zone. 
Under  the  present  situation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  could  not  make 
appropriations  because  it  was  not  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  wait 
just  a  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  mean  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  could  not  make  appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  That  is  what  is  in 
doubt.  That  is  where  the  fog  is.  We 
are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  fog.  The 
authorization  committee  does  not  know 
just  what  authority  it  has  and  neither 
does  the  Appropriations  Committee  know 
what  authority  it  has.  and  the  purpose 
of  this  kind  of  rule  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  House  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  to  me  on  that  point,  I  might  say 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  handles  appropriations  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  is 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  In  that 
room,  when  we  come  to  appropriate  for 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  I  have  never 
seen  any  fog.  I  think  the  committee 
pretty  well  understands  what  it  is  doing. 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  a  very  able  Member  and  this  legisla- 
tion is  proposed  to  strengthen  his  arm. 
Mr.  BOW.  The  fog  is  being  created  by 
this  kind  of  rule  coming  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  which  is  going  to  start  by- 
passing the  Appropriations  Committee 
procedures  and  this  is  going  to  create 
this  fog.  I  am  afraid. 


Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  not  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  informed  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  the  waiver  was 
necessary  because  of  all  this  fog  also  tell 
him  what  caused  the  fog? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  It  is  not  clearly  de- 
fined under  the  present  law  whether  the 
authorization  committee  can  go  into  cer- 
tain areas  and  if  they  cannot  go  into 
certain  areas  they  are  not  sure  whether 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  can  do 
it.  This  legislation  seeks  to  clarify  the 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  who 
informed  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
of  the  foggy  situation,  also  tell  him  who 
is  actually  responsible  for  the  waiver— 
where  it  originated — or  did  it  come  from 
the  committee? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee which   brought  the  biU  to  the 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  These  remedies  came 
from  the  committee  of  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  know 
where  the  waivers  originated. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     The 
problem  here  Involves  what  to  do  with 
funds  already  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated to  other  agencies,  which  funds  be- 
come necessary  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards,  since  the   work   is  in  that  field. 
There  has  been  a  previous  authorization 
of  the  funds  and  there  has  been  a  pre- 
vious appropriation  of  the  funds  to  other 
agencies  for  overall,  larger  national  pro- 
grams.   Then,  in  the  course  of  research 
and  development,  it  is  found  that  cer- 
tain research  leads  in  a  direction  of  na- 
tional interest  in  research  much  beyond 
the  program  in  question.    In  those  par- 
ticular instances  there  is  an  agreement 
with  the  agencies;  that  is,  the  Depart- 
ment of   Commerce  or  the   Bureau  of 
Standards.    There  is  an  agreement  with 
the  agency  which  transfers  the  funds, 
and,  under  the  authorization  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
funds  then  can  be  transferred  for  the  re- 
search and  development  purposes. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  research 
and  development  funds  are  appropriated 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  either  on  an  an- 
nual basis  or  for  a  longer  period,  in  any 
particular  instance  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  feels  it  best  to  do  so. 
So  the  gentleman  should  not  take  the 
position  that  these  funds  have  not  been 
originally  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  a  general  purpose.  The  funds  are 
transferred  to  the  Biireau  of  Standards 
for  a  specific  purpose  of  research  and 
development  because  the  Bureau  has 
laboratories  and  physical  equipment  to 
do  the  job. 

The  gain  by  this  procedure  is  easy  to 
see.  If  we  in  the  Congress  do  not  au- 
thorize this,  then  each  one  of  the  agen- 
cies will  have  to  set  up  its  own  physical 
equipment  to  do  a  quick,  hurry-up  job. 


As  Members  will  see  from  reading  the 
hearings,  if  the  process  runs  longer  than 
a  fiscal  year,  if  it  goes  beyond  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year,  then  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  itself  goes  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  justifies  further 
appropriations. 

I  believe  there  is  a  misunderstanding. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  lis- 
ten to  this.  I  believe  in  the  case  of 
entertainment  there  is  a  small  amount 
of  money  involved,  received  either  as 
fees  for  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards who  go  out  to  speak  or  give  papers, 
or  as  gifts.  In  that  case,  unless  there  is 
a  waiving  of  a  point  of  order  that 
money— up  to  around  $1,000 — could  not 
be  put  into  a  fund  for  entertainment 
for  these  international  conferences  and 
scientific  agencies.  So,  for  about  $1,000 
there  might  be  a  lack  of  authorization  in 
the  field  of  expenses  which  usually  go 
along  with  such  international  confer- 
ences.   That  is  a  doubtful  case. 

I  believe  by  this  method  we  can  elim- 
inate the  need  for  an  authorization  of 
a  small  part  of  this,  but  a  very  small 
part. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m£in  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  what  source  orig- 
inated the  request  for  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order?  Did  that  come  from 
the  committee,  when  the  committee  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  know  where  the 
language  originated  for  this  particular 
type  of  transfer— it  is  under  section  16 
of  the  bill  and  amends  section  11  of  the 
act^that  particular  language  came  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  On  the  re- 
quest for  the  rule,  our  committee  felt 
that  it  should  have  a  waiver  on  these 
small  provisions  so  that  there  would  not 
be  this  gray  ground  or  uncertain  ground. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ask  for  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  before  the  Rules  Committee? 
I  cannot  find  anyone  on  the  legislative 
committee  who  will  admit  to  having  re- 
quested a  waiver  from  the  Rules  Com- 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  per- 
sonally was  not  asked  to  authorize  it. 
I  am  on  the  minority  side,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enjoyed  this  discussion 
very  much,  and  I  intend,  if  you  want  me 
to.  to  yield  to  my  very  able  friend  and 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl,  who.  of  course,  started  the 
discussion  today  on  this  rule,  all  of  which 
discussion,  of  course,  refreshed  my  mem- 
ory, because  as  I  look  at  this  resolution  I 
realize  that  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  last  October,  and 
since  that  time  there  has  been  consider- 
able water  not  only  over  the  legislative 
dam,  but  a  great  deal  of  legislative  wis- 
dom has  spilled  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or,  I  should  say,  lack  of  wisdom  has 
spilled  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  rule  does  call  for  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order.    Someone  came  to  me 


here  on  the  floor— and  I  will  not  say  just 
who  at  the  moment,  because  I  do  not  re- 
call, but  someone  called  and  said.  "Why, 
you  are  violating  the  rules  of  the  House 
when  you  waive  the  rules  of  the  House." 
Of  course,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
obeying  the  rules  of  the  House  when  It 
waives  the  rules  of  the  House,  because  it 
Is  a  rule  of  the  House  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  does  have  the  right  to  waive 
a  point  of  order  at  certain  times;  that  is, 
a  rule  on  a  point  of  order  at  certain  times 
when  they  believe  that  it  will  expedite 
the  public  business  and  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  House. 

Let  me  say  further — and  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  and  a  good  place  to  say  it — 
that  I  as  one  member  of  the  committee, 
and  I  t>elieve  all  of  us,  will  agree  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  does  believe  In  per- 
mitting the  House  of  Representatives  to 
work  its  will.  All  we  are  doing  by  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order  here  is  to  per- 
mit the  House  itself  to  work  its  will  on 
this  particular  bill  and  to  decide  for  Itself 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  tag  end  ap- 
propriation funds  that  can  be  trans- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  be  transferred  without  going 
through  all  of  the  processes  that  have 
been  required  in  the  past. 

Let  me  say  that  if  you  will  do  just 
a  little  studying  and  a  little  investigat- 
ing, I  think  you  will  find  almost  every 
day,  without  too  many  days  passing  to 
the  contrary,  that  some  fund  is  being 
transferred  downtown  from  one  agency 
to  another  to  some  particular  use  in 
some  small  amount. 

So  the  Committee  on  Rules  In  Its  wis- 
dom, or  in  its  lack  thereof— and  I  spoke 
a  moment  ago  about  the  lack  of  wisdom 
at  times  around  here — did  see  fit  to 
waive  points  of  order  on  this  particular 
section. 

So  what  could  happen?  Not  only  could 
the  House  itself  work  Its  will  on  this  bill 
but  so  that  one  Individual  Member  of  the 
House,  whoever  he  might  be,  could  not 
get  up  and  say,  "I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  provision  of  the  bill"  and  by 
his  arbitrary  action,  perhaps  being  the 
only  individual  in  the  House  who  would 
desire  to  defeat  this  particular  provision 
of  the  law  or  this  particular  section  that 
is  written  in  here,  he  being  the  only  per- 
son who  opposed  it,  will  say  to  the  House, 
"Well,  you  carmot  work  your  will,  and  I 
object." 

Therefore,  by  waiving  all  points  of 
order,  you  make  it  Impossible  for  that  in- 
dividual to  stop  the  processes  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  single  ob- 
jection and  instead  give  the  full  House 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  subject. 
All  the  objector  has  to  do  is  to  have  be- 
hind his  position,  if  he  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  it  out  or  change  it,  a 
majority  of  the  votes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  do  just  that. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
great  Committee  on  Rules  committed 
any  serious  crime  or  any  violation  of  the 
rules.  I  know  they  did  not,  and  I  know 
that  they  did  not  do  anything  wrong  in 
adopting  this  or  reporting  out  this  sort 
of  rule.  It  does  not  stop  anybody  from 
doing  anything  except  one  individ- 
ual from  preventing  the  House  from 
working  its  will  on  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  in  coimection  with  the 


transfer  of  small  tag  ends  of  appropria- 
tions. 

For  that  reason  I  am  hoping  the  rule 
will  be  adopted  and  we  will  proceed  and 
let  the  House  decide.  I  do  not  care  what 
happens  to  the  bill,  particularly;  I  am 
net  personally  Interested.  You  can 
chew  it  up,  you  can  spit  it  out,  you  can 
do  anything  you  want  to  do  with  it,  I 
say  to  my  good  and  genial  friend  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  But  let  us  do  it  the 
r pillar  way  for  once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  promised  to  yield 
time  to  my  very  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  wbo  will 
probably  espouse  a  different  view  from 
my  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  say  that 
he  was  going  to  yield  to  his  arbitrary 
friend  who  might,  by  his  single  voice, 
enter  an  objection  to  this,  and  if  he  had 
he  would  have  been  telling  the  truth,  be- 
cause that  is  what  I  would  have  done. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  has  laid  the 
groundwork  here  for  this  action,  and 
who  sometimes  makes  it  a  little  difBcult 
to  answer.    I  have  great  respect  for  h'in 
because  probably  as  much  as  anybody, 
he  Is  responsible  for  my  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.     I  know  that  he  will 
say  that    he  has  had  to  apologize  for 
that  for  a  good  many  years.    Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  think  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  water  when  we  know 
him,  because  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  had  some  piece  of  legisla- 
tion brought  to  this  floor,  that  he  did  not 
like,  that  he  thought  was  wrong,  and 
by  his  own  single  objection  he  could 
stop  it,  he  would  do  so.    At  that  par- 
ticular moment  this  idea  of  the  major- 
ity working  its  will  would  be  wrong.   And 
he  would  feel  that  he  was  doing  a  great 
favor  to  the  majority  by  stopping  it  be- 
fore it  got  to  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  supported  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  In  his  opposition  to 
closed  rules  and  to  waiving  points  of  or- 
der on  bills.  I  have  heard  him  make 
some  splendid  speeches  in  opposition  to 
waiving  points  of  order.  He  is  a  very 
capable  and  veteran  Member  of  the 
House.  He  has  convinced  me  of  his  po- 
sition in  opposition  to  exactly  the  same 
resolutions  on  other  occasions.  So  it  is 
more  than  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand him  in  his  position  today.  I 
do  not  imderstand  the  language  in  which 
he  is  speaking  today  with  reference  to 

this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  that  if  I  have  ever  been  proud 
of  my  service  in  public  life,  I  am  to- 
day. Today  I  have  reached  the  peak  of 
that  pride  because  I  have  reached  the 
place  where  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  Is 
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my  good  friend  [Mr.  Gross]  .  of  anythmg. 
and  if  I  have  done  that  I  have  accom- 
plished something  that  no  one  else  |in 
this  Congress  has  ever  been  able  to  do. 
I  accept  the  accolade  with  great  pride  J 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ni)W 
discuss  the  question  before  us,  I  woUld 
have  objected,  too.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
rule.  I  am  opposed  to  rules  on  an  or<^- 
nary  bill  of  this  kind,  which  Is  brouifht 
in  here  and  waives  points  of  order,  be- 
cause although  we  recognize  that  tinker 
the  riiles  of  the  House  the  committee 
has  the  right  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  ^e 
this  is  a  rather  unusual  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Hire 
is  a  regular  bUl  that  comes  to  us  ahd 
that  waives  the  rule  which  takes  a^Ay 
from  one  committee  its  right  that  has 
been  established  by  a  majority.  T{he 
gentleman  from  Ohio  speaks  about  Jhe 
right  of  the  majority  to  do  its  will.  T^he 
majority  has  adopted  a  rule  that  glVes 
an  individual  Member  the  right  to  (Ob- 
ject. Since  these  rules  were  adopted  i  by 
a  majority,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  ^he 
great  Committee  on  Rules,  except  \4  a 
matter  of  great  emergency,  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  majority  of  the  House 
in  establishing  these  rules  said  that  sitae 
a  majority  has  adopted  these  rules  iwe 
should  follow  the  rules,  except  in  mpst 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Now,  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  tq  us 
here  where  there  is  any  exceptional  <|ir- 
cumstance.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  we  have?  They 
make  it  look  as  though  it  does  hot 
amount  to  very  much.  However,  in  their 
hearings,  and  I  shall  read  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  hearings,  section  17  woMld 
permit  the  transfer  to  NBS  the  appjro- 
priation  of  research  and  development 
funds  appropriated  for  other  agencie 

When?  When  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  again  goin^  to 
delegate  the  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch?  We  appropriate 
funds.  We  designate  how  they  should 
be  spent  in  research  and  development. 
But  here  we  say  to  the  Secretary^  of 
Commerce  that  he  may  make  a  decision 
or  judgment  different  from  that  of  'the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  wheliher 
we  were  right  when  we  made  that  lap- 
propriation.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  wht  is 
ready  to  turn  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  right  to  upset  and  chsinge 
a  decision  which  has  been  made  by  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  we  appropriate  the  funds  for 
research  and  development.  That  is 
exactly  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  I  ere. 
If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  ;)ro- 
tection  of  the  majority,  the  majorit^^  of 
the  House  does  these  things  and  mi  ikes 
these  appropriations.  Yet  under  this 
type  operation  we  would  turn  over  to  one 
man,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
right  to  change  these  appropriations  and 
to  transfer  them  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  research  and  developncent. 
Gentlemen.  I  believe  that  is  wrong. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additljonal 
minute. 


Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  remind  my  dear  friend  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  when  it  adopted 
the  rule  that  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
also  adopted  a  rule  giving  the  right  to 
waive  points  of  order  whenever  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  believed  it  necessary  and 
wise  to  do  so.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
been  done  in  this  instance. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  he  knows  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  trans- 
ferred funds  and  other  agencies  have 
transferred  funds  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  made 
reference  to  the  rules  and  I  agree  with 
the  right  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  do  this.  However,  the  gentleman  has 
further  said  that  it  was  wise  to  do  so. 
What  was  the  thinking  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  that  made  it  wise  in  this 
instance? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  that  has  caused  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  waive  points  of  order 
upon  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  various  branches  of 
Government.  No  committee  in  the  Con- 
gress has  appeared  more  often  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  asking  for  such 
authority  than  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  BOW.  On  that  point  I  must  dif- 
fer from  my  friend. 

CALL    OF    HOtlSK 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

(Roll  No.  75) 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  previous  question  is 
ordered.  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  temixjre  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quormn  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  objects  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun  is  not  pres- 
ent.   Evidently  a  quorvmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  264,  nays  99,  not  voting  70, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  76] 
YEAS— 264 


•-ftbele 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bass 
Battln 
Boland 
Buckley 
Burkhalter 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Curtis 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dowdy 
Edwards 
Flnnegan 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gray 
Halleck 
Hanna 


Hansen 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Lloyd 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Main  lard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Minshall 

Montoya 


Moorhead 

Morton 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  111. 

Powell 

Rains 

Reid.N.Y. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roybal 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Ullman 

Van  Pelt 

Weaver 

Wldnall 

Wydler 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  roUcall  358  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

AddAbbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Baring 

Barry 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahlU 

Cameron 

Casey 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Ga. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

EUlott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frtedel 


Fulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

OIU 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gxirney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Undsay 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mathlas 


Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OBrien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 
Pickle 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Re  Id,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Bosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebxish 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Short 

Slbal 

Sickles 
Slsk 
Smith,  Iowa 


196U 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 


Alger 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Berry 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CheU 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Dague 

Derounlan 
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Thompson.  Tex. 

ToU 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhaxiser 

Watson 

NAYS — 99 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dom 

Plndley 

Flynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

Ooodell 

Goodllng 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Hall 

Harrison 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Ichord 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

McLoskey 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Meader 

Michel 

Mllllken 


Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 


Moore 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

PUUon 

Poff 

QulUen 

Reld.  111. 

ReUel 

Rivers,  Alaska 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stlnson 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Utt 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Younger 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 70 


Abele 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bass 

Battln 

Boland 

Buckley 

Carey 

CeUer 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dowdy 

Edwards 

Flnnegan 

Pogarty 

Forrester- 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Halleck 


Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Lloyd 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Miner,  N.Y. 

Minshall 

Montoya 

Morrison 

Morton 


Norblad 

OBrien,  Til. 

Powell 

Rains 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roybal 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ullman 

Van  Pelt 

Weaver 

Willis 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis80\irl. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Abele. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.   Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Schade- 
berg. 


Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Del 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.    Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Martin  of  California. 

Mr.  Boiling  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ARENDS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEK    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5838)  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3, 1901  (31  Stat. 
1449),  as  amended,  to  incorporate  in 
the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  the  authority  to  make  cer- 
tain improvements  of  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative practices  for  more  effective  con- 
duct of  its  research  and  development 
activities. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  5838,  with  Mr. 
DiGGS  in  the  Chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  H.R.  5838  pro- 
poses four  amendments  to  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  permit  the  following: 

First.  To  provide  that  appropriations 
made  for  the  Bureau  may  remain  avail- 
able beyond  a  fiscal  year. 

Second.  To  permit  the  transfer  of 
fvmds  from  other  agencies  for  research 
and  development  to  be  merged  with  ap- 
propriations of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Third.  To  allow  discretionary  ex- 
penditure from  undesignated  gifts,  dona- 
tions, and  bequests  to  aid  and  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

Fourth.  To  permit  the  Bureau  to  per- 
form its  services  for  international  orga- 
nizations of  which  it  is  a  member  and 
for  governments  of  friendly  countries. 

This  is  not  legislation  calling  for  dras- 
tic changes.  This  bill  is  an  adminis- 
trative proposal  that  would  clarify  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  that  would 


aid  and  facilitate  its  operation  and  en- 
able it  to  provide  more  effective  service 
in  the  areas  of  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  discuss  in  some 
detail  these  four  proposed  amendments. 
The  first  amendment  adds  a  section 
16  which  would  provide  that  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  be 
made  on  a  multiyear  basis;  that  is, 
without  fiscal-year  limitation.  Now,  as 
I  said  earlier,  this  is  not  drastic  legisla- 
tion, and  virtually  every  Goverrunent 
agency  doing  research  and  development 
has  this  so-called  no-year  money.  This 
amendment  merely  brings  the  research 
and  development  appropriations  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  into  line 
with  other  Government  agencies  that  are 
engaged  in  doing  research  and  develop- 
ment work. 

The  Jusiflcation  for  such  no-year  fimds 
is  found  in  the  imcertainties  that  are 
ever  present  in  science  research  pro- 
grfiims  and  the  high  incidence  of  vmpre- 
dictable  factors  that  of  necessity  compel 
readjustment  of  that  program  activity 
and  the  ever-present  need  for  flexibility 
which  would  enable  the  Agency  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  a  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  a  particular  re- 
search and  development  program  Is 
oriented. 

This  fiscal-year  deadline  on  availa- 
bility of  funds  often  induces  premature 
decisions  concerning  the  initiation  of  a 
research  program  or  even  the  purchase 
of  equipment  required  because  a  post- 
ponement of  the  decision  would  mean  the 
loss  of  funds  and  thus  the  elimination  of 
that  program  or  of  such  a  purchase. 
This  is  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
This  smiendment  would  not  remove  the 
Bureau  from  congressional  control,  for 
the  no-year  appropriation  would  be  only 
in  those  instances  approved  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  itself. 

The  proposed  legislation  is,  therefore, 
merely  the  first  step  that  must  be  taken 
before  the  question  of  no-year  appropri- 
ations can  be  raised  with  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees. 

The  requested  authority  here  in  this 
amendment  will  substantially  Incresise 
the  flexibility  of  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  operations  in  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  second  amendment  proposed  by 
this  bill,  H.R.  5838,  will  add  another  new 
section  17  which  would  permit  the  trans- 
fer or  merger  of  R.  &  D.  funds  of  other 
agencies  with  those  of  the  Bureau.  In 
the  first  place,  this  transfer  would  re- 
quire not  only  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  other  agency  but  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
well.  This  amendment  is  a  proposal 
worked  out  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  a  means  to  provide  the  mech- 
anism to  enable  the  Bureau  to  respond 
more  readily  to  the  urgently  needed  serv- 
ices arising  out  of  major  national  pro- 
grams. 

As  you  know,  about  40  percent  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Bureau  is  done  at  the 
request  of  other  agencies  and  is  there- 
fore supported  with  funds  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  by  these  other  agencies. 
In  some  cases  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
other  agencies  to  reimburse  the  Bureau 
for  its  services  in  the  same  way  they 
would  pay  a  contractor  and  the  Bureau 
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continues  to  provide  the  services  untjl 
the  project  Is  terminated  or  there  is 
further  need  for  their  continuation.  ^ 
In  other  situations,  a  Government 
agency  such  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Coiri- 
mission,  or  other  agency  has  an  immedi- 
ate need  for  services  or  informatioti 
which  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  to  provide  on  a  continuing  basi^. 
not  only  for  the  particular  agency  in^- 
mediately  requesting  the  service  but  fdr 
the  whole  scientific  and  engineering 
community.  This  tsoje  program  would 
be  clearly  in  the  province  of  the  Bures^u 
to  continue  for  a  niunber  of  years.     | 

The  amendment  as  proposed  hete 
would  provide  a  means  through  whioh 
major  new  research  programs  which  are 
basically  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  but  whi^h 
have  become  an  unforeseen  developme<it 
in  the  program  of  another  agency  may 
nevertheless  be  accommodated  in  the 
Bureau's  fiscal  program  for  future  years 
by  the  transfer  of  such  appropriations. 
This  is  not  new.  this  is  not  unique.  Tljie 
authorization  bill  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  con- 
tains a  provision  that  such  funds  m|y 
be  transferred  to  other  Govemme|it 
agencies.  This  is  an  example  of  suchj  a 
situation  as  would  come  under  this  prb- 
posed  amendment.  i 

The  third  amendment  is  a  change  Jto 
section  11  of  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Bu- 
reau which  would  allow  the  Bureau  to  aic- 
cept  gifts  and  bequests  to  be  used  fjor 
certain  purposes  for  which  appropriated 
funds  may  not  be  used.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  in  many  waiys 
comparable  to  a  university  laboratory 
or  a  research  foundation  in  its  relatio)i- 
ships  with  scientists  and  scientific  ^- 
cieties.  An  informal  relationship  is  es- 
tablished which  is  of  great  benefit  to  me 
Bureau  in  the  performance  of  its  mis- 
sion. However,  that  informal  relation- 
ship is  hampered  by  some  of  the  norn^al 
restrictions  on  Government  expendi- 
tures. I 

The  Bureau  believes  that  these  restric- 
tions are,  by  and  large,  appropriate,  put 
It  would  welcome  some  relief  from  thjelr 
rigid  application.  Recognizing  tliat 
Government  funds  cannot  be  used  J  to 
provide  coffee  and  food,  for  example, 
when  the  Bureau  is  host  to  scientific 
meetings  it  does  not  provide  them,  al- 
though this  is  a  failure  to  reciprocate  in 
such  amenities  received  by  Bureau  rfp- 
resentatives  at  meetings  elsewhere.  A 
moderate  relaxation  of  the  restrict  on 
would  serve  an  extremely  valuable  pixr- 
pose,  promoting  informal  interchailige 
and  cooperative  activities. 

The  proposed  legislation  woxild  amdnd 
the  existing  authorization  to  allow  ihe 
acceptance  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  laid 
the  work  of  the  Bureau,  permitting  the 
use  of  certain  gifts  for  purposes  for 
which  appropriated  funds  may  noti  be 
used.  It  would  also  clarify  the  status  of 
royalties  and  honoraria  received  by  the 
Bureau.  I 

I  might  say  that  there  is  nothing  yn- 
lisual  regarding  this  entertainment  fund, 
for  the  heads  of  most  of  the  Government 
agencies  have  such  a  fund.  Indeed;  In 
nearly  every  case  in  my  knowledge,  the 
fund  is  far  In  excess  of  the  $1,000  sought 


by  this  amendment.  These  are  not  ap- 
propriated funds;  therefore,  they  should 
not,  In  my  opinion,  be  hampered  by  the 
restrictions  that  cover  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds. 

The  final  amendment  proposes  to 
amend  section  3  so  as  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bureau  to  perform  Its 
functions  for  international  organizations 
to  which  the  United  States  belongs  and 
for  friendly  foreign  countries  and  their 

This  amendment  clarifies  the  Bureau's 
authority  to  sell  samples  and  provide 
certain  calibration  and  standard  services 
to  these  friendly  foreign  countries  and 
to  the  international  organizations.  Al- 
though the  Organic  Act  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  does  not  contain  express 
language  authorizing  these  services  on 
an  international  level,  it  is  implied  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Bureau,  has  such  authority 
from  the  broad  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  "to  foster,  promote, 
and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce." 

The  sales  of  standard  samples  and  the 
services  performed  by  the  Bureau  are 
not  controversial;  the  materials  are  not 
strategic  nor  classified  in  nature. 

I  have  here  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
prices  of  standard  samples  as  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  Biireau  of  Standards. 
Here  is  standard  sample  No.  349,  which 
is  a  steel  alloy  containing  some  17  com- 
ponent parts,  the  primary  parts  being 
nickel  and  cobalt.  This  is  a  sample  of  a 
high-temperature  steel  alloy  used  in 
making  such  things  as  jet  engines  or 
other  Items  subject  to  very  high  tem- 
peratures. 

And  this  is  standard  sample  No.  1180, 
a  white  cast  iron  standard  for  X-ray 
spectroscopic  analysis,  with  a  list  of  its 
compKjnent  elements. 

Such  sales  and  services  would  remain 
subject  to  the  policy  review  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  State,  and 
obviously  they  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
plicable export  control  regulations. 

This  amendment  is  certainly  not  a 
drastic,  sweeping  change  in  policy. 
They  have  engaged  in  such  services  as 
the  sale  of  samples  imder  the  implied 
power  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  many  years  through  the  means  of 
cooperating  with  National  Standard 
Laboratories  in  other  nations  and 
through  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sale  of  these 
samples  to  foreign  countries  now 
amounts  to  about  30  percent  of  the 
Bureau's  total  activity  In  this  area. 
Under  this  amendment  the  sales  and 
services  authorized  would  be  for  friendly 
countries,  which  generally  consist  of 
countries  ^!vith  which  the  United  States 
maintains  diplomatic  relations.  Some- 
times there  may  be  countries  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations 
wlilch  are  not  considered  friendly  imder 
our  foreign  policy.  In  the  event  of 
doubt  regarding  their  status,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  consult 
with  the  Department  of  State  before 
filling  orders  for  samples  or  services. 

The  sale  of  standard  samples  is  on  a 
cost  basis.  The  calibration  services  of 
the  Bureau  are  on  a  cost-reimbursable 


basis.  This  proposed  legislation  does 
not  alter  this  procedure.  There  would 
be  no  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

The  procedure  authorized  imder  this 
amendment  Is  clearly  consistent  with 
the  many  governmental  policies  and 
practices  aimed  at  increasing  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  science  and  technology,  and 
the  authority  would  be  subject  to  exist- 
ing rules  and  regulations  and  to  such 
other  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  may  publish. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
cotmt.  [After  counting.]  Fifty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonun. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  77] 

Abele  Hardy  Norblad 

Ashbrook  Harrison  O'Brien,  111. 

AsplnaU  Harsha  Pepper 

Auchlncloss  Harvey.  Mich.  Pike 

Ayres  Hubert  Powell 

Barrett  Hoffman  Rains 

Barry  Holland  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bass  Jarman  Roberts,  Ala. 

Bates  Jensen  Roberts,  Tex. 

Battln  Jones,  Ala.  Rogers.  Tex. 

Buckley  Karsten  Roybal 

Bvirkhalter  Karth  St.  Onge 

Carey  Kastenmeler  Schadeberg 

Celler  Kee  Selden 

Clancy  Kluczynskl  Sheppard 

Clark  Landrum  Steed 

Clawson.  Del  Lankford  Thompson,  La. 

Curtis  Lloyd  UUman 

Davis,  Tenn.  Mclntire  Utt 

Dawson  McMillan  Van  Pelt 

Dowdy  Martin,  Calif.  Weaver 

Edwards  Martin,  Mass.  Westland 

Plnnegan  MlUer,  N.Y.  Willis 

Pogarty  MUUken  Wilson. 

Forrester  Mlnshall  Charles  H. 

Fulton,  Tenn.     Monagan  Wilson,  Ind. 

Gubser  Montoya  Wydler 

Halleck  Morrison 

Hansen  Morton 
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more  effective  conduct  of  its  resesuxh 
and  development  activities,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Diggs. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion, reported  that  that  Committee  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  5838,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quonmi.  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  350  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5838)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1449),  as  amended,  to  incor- 
porate In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  the  author- 
ity to  make  certain  improvements  of  fis- 
cal   and    administrative    practices    for 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  ANATOMY 

OP  POVERTY 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis   consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  inform  the  Members 
that  I  have  again  urged  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  meaningful  legislation  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens. 
Time  is  running  out  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  We  must  act  speed- 
ily on  medicare. 

I  believe  this  legisation  is  as  necessary 
as  our  maintaining  the  thrust  and  pur- 
pose of  Western  civilization,  as  neces- 
sary as  our  maintaining  our  national 
pride  and  self-respect,  and  as  necessary 
as  defending  ourselves  against  military 
aggression. 

Few  other  bills  have  evoked  as  much 
response  from  the  general  public,  and 
particularly  those  for  whom  the  legisla- 
tion is  intended.  The  central  point  is 
that  the  need  is  very  great,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  our  older  people  do  not  have 
the  means  to  care  for  themselves.  This 
"vast  majority"  of  which  I  am  speaking 
is  made  up  of  retired  people  who  struggle 
through  their  working  lives  to  set  aside 
money  for  their  nonearning  later  years. 
But  the  forces  of  inflation,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  medical  expenses,  have  far 
too  often  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pending a  family's  life  savings  for  one 
Illness.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  private 
hospital  insurance  has  spiraled  to  such 
an  extent  that  payment  of  further  pre- 
miums has  imposed  an  impossible  finan- 
cial burden.  Further,  many  private  in- 
surance companies  have  an  age  limit  to 
their  coverage,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  those  who  have  carried  insur- 
ance over  a  period  of  years  have  been 
notified  at  age  65,  or  even  less,  that  such 
policies,  are  being  canceled  by  the  in- 
surer. Most  of  these  people  find  they  are 
not  accepted  by  another  insurer. 

Some  people  who  agree  that  the  need 
is  obvious  in  this  field,  nevertheless  argue 
that  some  new  procedure  should  be  util- 
ized to  solve  the  problem.  It  seems  to 
me  the  most  eflScient  and  economical 
procedure  should  be  the  one  which  is 
already  in  operation,  the  one  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar — the  social  se- 
curity system. 

Admittedly,  we  cannot  be  absolutely 
positive  that  the  costs  of  this  plan  are 
precisely  anticipated,  or  that  the  tax 
rates  set  out  in  the  bill  will  prove  per- 
fectly adequate  to  balance  the  costs. 
But  these  are  details  that  can  be  per- 
fected with  experience  and  do  not,  In 
my  opinion,  Justify  further  delaying  In- 
stitution of  this  Important  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  very  vivid 
memories,  very  personal  memories,  of 
the  controversies  that  raged  when  the 
first  social  security  bill  was  put  forward. 


There  were  predictions  of  dire  conse- 
quences, breakdowns  in  the  moral  fabric 
of  America,  and  expressions  Indicating 
little  faith  In  the  American  people.  All 
of  these  fears  have  proved  to  be  without 
foundation,  and  the  social  security  prin- 
ciple has  proved  a  sound  one. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the 
longest  journey  must  begin  with  a  first 
step.  Manifestly.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
King-Anderson  bill  is  enacted  promptly, 
our  journey  will  begin  with  a  giant  step. 
So  let  us  move  with  dispatch  to  pass  this 
bill.  In  order  that  at  least  provision  will 
be  made  for  paying  the  hospital  bills 
where  major  medical  disasters  strike. 

The  Congress  can,  and  I  believe  will, 
then  move  on  to  the  next  step,  which  Is 
to  raise  the  incomes  of  our  impoverished 
elder  citizens.  This  is  the  way  to  make 
it  possible  for  our  senior  citizens  to  pay 
the  doctors,  to  have  private  medical  in- 
surance, and  to  have  a  sufBciency  of  the 
other  services  and  goods  one  must  have 
If  he  is  to  spend  his  declining  years  in 
some  comfort  and  dignity. 

To  encourage  attention  to  this  Impor- 
tant facet  of  the  problem,  I  have  in- 
troduced two  bills  during  this  88th  Con- 
gress which  would  have  an  immediate 
mitigating  effect  in  this  area.  H.R.  8826, 
Introduced  last  fall,  would  produce  the 
most  far-reaching  result  by  raising  pen- 
sions under  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  an  Income  equal  to  the  minimum 
wage,  on  a  40-hour  week  basis.  At  the 
present  minimum  wage,  this  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  monthly  income  of 
$216.50  for  all  qualified  retired  persons 
at  the  age  of  62,  for  the  blind,  and  for 
the  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

H.R.  4328,  introduced  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  would  pro- 
vide a  20-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  benefits,  would  reduce  from  72 
to  70  the  age  at  which  deductions  cease 
to  be  made  from  benefits  on  account  of 
outside  earnings,  and  would  further  pro- 
vide for  Federal  Government  participa- 
tion in  additional  contributions.  Please 
permit  me  to  urge  your  consideration  of 
these  bills  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  mag- 
nificent declaration  of  war  on  poverty  in 
the  United  States.  Certainly  in  this 
kind  of  war  the  first  and  foremost  attack 
must  be  made  where  we  know  the  great- 
est concentration  of  the  enemy  to  be — 
poverty  among  the  aged. 

In  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, just  released,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  given  us  a  superb 
description  of  the  anatomy  of  poverty. 
As  the  report  shows,  poverty  has  many 
faces.  It  is  found  among  the  poorly 
educated,  among  our  nonwhite  citizens, 
among  the  city  slums  and  the  rural 
slums— North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

But  most  of  all,  poverty  is  a  disease  of 
the  aged.  Fully  one-third  of  all  the 
poor  families  in  the  country  are  those 
whose  family  heads  are  65  or  older. 
These  nvunber  some  3,200,000  families 
having  money  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year.  Another  2,790,000  per- 
sons 65  or  over  who  live  without  family, 
but  not  in  institutions  have  money  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,500  a  year.  What 
a  tragedy — in  a  nation  with  so  much 
idle  productive  capacity  and  so  many 
unemployed. 


Using  the  definiUon  of  "poverty" 
adopted  In  the  President's  report,  my 
computations  show  that  it  would  take  an 
average  of  only  $1,190  per  family— or  a 
total  of  $3.8  billion— to  raise  the  incomes 
of  these  families  up  to  $3,000  per  year; 
and  It  would  take  an  average  of  only 
$604 — a  total  of  $1.6  billion — to  raise  the 
money  incomes  of  these  unrelated  indi- 
viduals up  to  $1,500  per  year.  In  other 
words,  a  total  cost  of  $5.4  billion  a  year 
to  eliminate  poverty  among  our  citizens 
65  years  old  and  over.  Looked  at  real- 
istically in  terms  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity ajid  our  problem  of  consuming 
what  we  can  produce,  this  is  indeed  a 
small  price  to  pay;  and  it  Is  a  price 
which  would  set  in  motion  forces  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  covmtry. 

The  President's  report  tells  us  that  the 
Nation's  output  of  goods  and  services 
would  be  increased  by  $30  billion  a  year 
if  unemployment  were  only  reduced  to  a 
rate  of  4  percent,  instead  of  the  present 
rate  of  5.6  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
The  report  also  tells  us  that  only  $11 
billion  would  be  needed  to  raise  every 
famUy  in  America  up  to  a  level  of  living 
of  at  least  $3,000  a  year. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  battle  plans 
for  the  war  against  poverty  must,  as  has 
been  suggested,  call  for  action  on  many 
fronts.  To  give  the  young  and  the 
middle  aged  a  fair  opportunity  for  pro- 
ductive work  in  the  age  of  automation, 
we  must  have  better  education,  better 
health,  less  discrimination  against  the 
minorities,  better  work  in  retraining, 
and  several  other  courses  of  human  im- 
provement. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
act  promptly  to  raise  old-age  pensions 
to  provide  an  income  at  least  equal  to 
the  minimum  wage,  on  a  40 -hour  week 
basis.  This  will  permit  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  live  with  a  modicum  of  dignity 
and  freedom  from  fear. 

It  Is  very  sad  to  realize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  prospect  of  further  automation 
and  the  prospect  of  peace  are  both 
widely  regarded  as  threats  to  the  stabil- 
ity and  workability  of  our  economy.  It 
is  thought,  and  with  some  reason,  that  a 
reduction  of  Federal  spending  for  arma- 
ments will  cause  a  shrinkage  of  jobs,  and 
so.  too,  will  the  further  adoption  of 
laborsaving  devices. 

Yet  in  truth  what  we  are  threatened 
with  is  an  opportunity  for  peace  and 
plenty,  a  condition  that  previous  socie- 
ties have  dreamed  of  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  Let  us  seize  on  this  oppor- 
tunity. And  let  us  begin  by  making  it 
possible  for  our  impoverished  older  citi- 
zens to  better  share  in  the  plenty  that 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us. 


PAY  RAISE 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Immediate  adoption  of  the  pay  bill 
Is  strongly  Indicated  by  all  the  circum- 
stances. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  1,700.000 
faithful,  capable,  Federal  employees  ate 
abundantly  and  richly  entitled  to  tljie 
increases  which  the  bill  provides,  and]  I 
will  not  belabor  the  argximents  on  th^t 
point.  Clearly,  on  a  comparable  basis. 
Federal  employees  have  been  behind 
employees  in  similar,  or  comparable  pri- 
vate positions  in  the  rest  of  the  counttr 
in  receiving  deserved  pay  increases. 
They  should  have  them  now.  i 

To  my  mind,  they  are  entitled  at  this 
time,  late  as  it  is,  to  have  the  benefits 
of  this  legislation,  late  as  this  also  isj 

I  also  believe  that  congressional  sal- 
aries, and  salaries  for  the  executive  de- 
partment, and  the  judiciary,  should  pe 
increased  as  is  proposed  by  the  bill.    1 

The  Randall  Committee  was  com- 
prised of  some  of  the  ablest,  most  dedi- 
cated leaders  of  the  Nation,  embracihg 
practically  every  field  of  endeavor.  T|ie 
bill  represents  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  this  committee,  coming  from,  a 
source  outside  the  Government  and  out- 
side the  Congress  that  has  impartially, 
diligently,  and  expertly  studied  those 
salary  questions  and  has  come  up  wijth 
answers  that  reflect  the  needs  of  ^e 
Federal  employees.  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  service  for  high- 
er pay  schedules,  the  comparability  fac- 
tors which  so  strongly  justify  them,  aid 
the  great  desirability  of  taking  actibn 
now  before  the  current  injustices  ^^e 
compounded.  J 

In  taking  this  position,  I  am  not 
speaking  for  myself  alone,  or  in  my  o^n 
interest  alone.  i 

In  fact,  if  my  own  Interest  were  me 
only  element  concerned  in  my  decision, 
I  might  well  take  a  different  view.  But 
I  feel  that  on  all  the  evidence  that  lias 
been  presented  here  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  judicial  branjch 
should  not  be  expected  to  make  sacri- 
fices that  not  only  relate  to  them  l^ut 
to  their  families. 

What  is  perhaps  more  important  is 
the  need  for  making  congressional  stil- 
aries  truly  comparable  to  those  that  Ob- 
tain so  generally  throughout  our  econ- 
omy for  services  of  a  similar  ajnd 
comparable  nature. 

As  measured  by  our  responsibilities, 
the  increasing  burdens  we  now  carry, 
the  special  aptitudes  and  experience  re- 
quired of  us,  the  many  exacting  demaods 
made  upon  our  time  and  energies,  ^he 
case  for  increased  pay  is  persuasive  and 
irrefutable  in  my  judgment. 

Of  course,  if  there  are  those  here  who 
do  not  believe  that  their  services  are 
worth  the  amount  of  the  proposed  In- 
crease, that  must  be  their  decision. 
They  may  stand  by  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  having  in 
mind  the  urgency  of  encouraging  people 
of  commensurate  training,  ability.  Ex- 
perience, idealism,  and  dedication  to  jre- 
main  in,  or  come  into,  our  national  pub- 
lic life,  it  is  of  greatest  significance  and 
consequence  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  the  perpetuation  of  this  Gpv- 
ernment  to  pass  the  pay  bill. 

To  continue  a  situation  where  honest, 
faithful,  capable,  well-trained,  and  w^ll' 
experienced  people  must  choose  between 
continuing  their  services  at  a  loss  and 
a  sacrifice,  or  leave  the  service  alto- 


gether, seems  to  me  to  involve  totally 
unacceptable  and  needless  alternatives. 

To  have  underpaid  people  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  executive  government  posi- 
tions and  the  Federal  Judiciary  at  this 
time,  when  we  have  reached  the  highest 
economic  peak  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  and  civilization  in  economic  de- 
velopment, strikes  me  as  being  entirely 
unjustified  as  well  as  unsound,  unwar- 
ranted and  unnecessary. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  does  not  desire 
to  accept  the  proposed  congressional 
raise  would  be  in  a  position  to  waive  it. 
Those  among  us  who  cannot  get  along 
on  their  present  pay  without  practicing 
personal  and  family  austerity  of  a  kind 
they  would  not  have  to  undergo  in  pri- 
vate life  present  indeed  a  curious  anoma- 
ly in  our  present  day  life. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  support 
the  bill  to  do  justice  to  our  1,700,000 
faithful,  deserving  Federal  employees. 
These  employees  come  first.  They  have 
first  claim  on  our  consideration  and 
favorable  action  and  we  must  not  let 
them  down.  The  House  must  pass  the 
pay  bill  with  all  possible  speed.  Present 
delay  is  most  regrettable.  Let  us  act 
now. 

Whether  the  congressional  features  of 
the  bill  are  approved  by  the  House  or 
not,  we  certainly  should  not  allow  the 
bill  to  be  finally  acted  upon  without  pro- 
viding pay  increases  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. That  must  be  our  first  duty. 
Let  us  pass  the  pay  bill  now,  primarily 
to  do  some  measure  of  justice  to  them. 
This  is  overdue  and  must  not  be  delayed. 


MR.  CORBIN.  AGAIN 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  name  has  cropped  up  in  the 
political  news  in  the  last  few  days. 

I  refer  to  reports  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  March  11,  and 
in  the  March  12  Washington  Post,  re- 
garding one  Paul  Corbin. 

These  reports  relate  to  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Corbin  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  to 
speculation  as  to  Corbin's  possible  role 
in  the  New  Hampshire  write-in  campaign 
for  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Vice 
President  and  in  a  current  draft-Ken- 
nedy campaign  in  Wisconsin. 

The  New  York  Times  article,  written 
by  that  newspaper's  Washington  cor- 
respondent. Joseph  A.  Loftus.  includes 
these  statements  regarding  Corbin: 

The  recent  departure  of  a  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  employee  was  traced  today 
to  President  Johnson's  belief  at  one  ix>lnt 
that  the  employee  had  engineered  the  New 
Hampshire  write-In  for  Mr.  Kennedy  for  Vice 
President.  The  employee,  Paul  Corbin,  a 
special  assistant  to  the  committee  who  had  a 
reputation  for  outspoken,  exclusive  loyalty 
to  the  Attorney  General,  was  allowed  to 
resign. 

One  version  of  the  tale  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  President  waa  that  Mr.  Corbin 


not  only  generated  the  write-in  but  also  that 
the  Attorney  General  had  put  him  up  to  it. 

Both  the  simple  and  embroidered  versions 
of  the  tale  appear  to  be  wrong. 

The  Wisconsin  development,  however, 
raised  new  questions.  Mr.  Corbin's  home  is 
In  Wisconsin  and  be  has  been  In  that  State 
for  the  last  few  days.  He  could  not  be 
reached  by  telephone  today. 

His  name  was  not  overtly  connected  with 
the  Wisconsin  movement. 

The  New  York  Times'  article  further 
states : 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  heard  about  Mr.  Cor- 
bin's departure  recently,  and  the  reputed 
reason  for  It,  he  called  Mr.  Corbin  to  check 
It.  Mr.  Corbin  assured  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral he  had  not  set  foot  Inside  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  belief  prevails  that  Mr.  Corbin,  In  an 
excess  of  zeal,  made  one  or  more  telephone 
calls  to  New  Hampshire.  However,  Mr.  Cor- 
bin's contacts  In  New  Hampshire  are  slight. 

Aqualntances  of  Mr.  Corbin  said  he  was 
attached  to  Robert  Kennedy  even  more  than 
he  was  to  President  Kennedy.  He  could  ar- 
ticulate this  with  Impunity  while  President 
Kennedy  was  alive.  Thereafter,  his  zeal  was 
deemed  Indiscreet  at  the  national  commit- 
tee, where  President  Johnson's  man,  Cliff 
Carter,  Is  now  the  de  facto  chief. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  embarrassed  by 
Mr.  Corbin's  reported  zeal  and  has  sought 
to  assure  the  President  that  he  has  given  It 
no  support. 

An  extended  version  of  the  recent  tales 
about  Mr.  Corbin  is  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  placed  him  on  the  staff  of  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation. 

As  of  today  that  had  not  happened.  But 
It  would  siu^prlse  no  one  If  Mr.  Kennedy  be- 
friended Mr.  Corbin  with  a  harmless  nonpo- 
Utlcal  post. 

Following  are  the  references  to  Mr. 
Corbin  in  an  article  by  Edward  T.  Fol- 
liard,  staff  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post,  in  the  March  12  issue  of  that  news- 
paper: 

He  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  President  did 
talk  about  one  aspect  of  the  New  Hampshire 
primary.  Their  talk  concerned  Paul  Corbin, 
at  that  time  special  assistant  to  John  M. 
Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  heard  that  Corbin  was 
encouraging  the  write-In  campaign  for  the 
Attorney  General  in  New  Hampshire,  and  evi- 
dently he  did  not  like  It.  Corbin  "resigned" 
from  the  National  Committee  on  February 
12. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  amused  when  it 
is  suggested  that  he  had  Corbin  work  for 
him  In  New  Hampshire.  Why  should  he  as- 
sign Corbin  when  he  could  call  on  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  politicians  in  the  country 
to  take  on  the  chore?  Besides,  he  has  been 
told  that  Corbin  never  went  to  New  Hamp- 
shire— that  the  most  he  could  have  done 
was  to  make  some  telephone  calls. 

The  reappearance  of  Mr.  Corbin's  name 
in  the  political  news  is,  as  I  have  said, 
interesting. 

On  October  1,  1962,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  un-American  Activities  re- 
leased testimony  by  and  concerning  Paul 
Corbin  which  had  been  received  during 
a  series  of  executive  hearings  held  be- 
tween September  6,  1961,  and  July  2. 
1962. 

This  testimony  is  available  in  full  in 
published  hearings  of  the  committee. 

Also  a  resume  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings may  be  found  in  the  "Armual  Re- 
port for  the  Year  1962"  of  the  House 
Committee  on  un-American  Activities, 
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which  was  ordered  printed  March  28, 

1963. 

This  annual  report  contains,  in  its  own 
words,  "a  brief  sxmimary  of  some  of  the 
contradictory  sworn  testimony  received 
in  the  course  of  these  hearings." 

The  truth  is  that  the  testimony  in 
these  hearings  is  replete  with  contradic- 
tions. To  date,  these  contradictions  are 
unresolved. 

For  example,  Joseph  C.  Kennedy,  pres- 
ident of  a  publishing  company  in  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  who  admitted  under  oath 
that  he  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  testified  that  Corbin 
had  told  him  in  personal  conversations 
that  he — Corbin — was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Cor- 
bin. testifying  at  his  own  request,  de- 
clared under  oath  that  he  had  never  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
denied  categorically  that  he  had  ever 
told  Kennedy  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Another  witness.  Perry  E.  Wilgus,  of 
Marion,  Ind.,  also  an  admitted  former 
Communist  Party  member,  testified  that 
in  1943  he  was  informed  by  a  Commu- 
nist Party  functionary  in  Chicago  that 
Corbin  was  "acting  up"  and  that  he  was 
asked  to,  "see  what  you  can  do  about  it." 
Wilgus  said  he  met  Corbin  two  or  three 
times  but  could  not  recollect  their  con- 
versations or  what  results  were  obtained 
from  his  visits  with  Corbin. 

Corbin  testified  that  he  recalled  hav- 
ing conferred  with  Wilgus  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  but  that  the  conversations 
related  to  union  organizing  activities. 
Corbin  said  he  never  knew  Wilgus  was  a 
Communist  and  that  he  never  knowingly 
accepted  Communist  discipline  in  regard 
to  his  union  organizing  efforts. 

A  particularly  interesting  example  of 
contradictions  in  the  record  related  to 
conversations  between  Corbin  and  a 
Rockford,  111.,  police  detective  in  con- 
nection with  detention  of  Corbin  by 
Rockford  police.  In  a  sworn  affidavit, 
this  former  police  detective,  now  a  re- 
tired Army  colonel,  flatly  contradicted 
Corbin's  testimony  on  four  points.  The 
text  of  this  affidavit  will  be  found  on  page 
1395  of  the  hearings  and  it  is  also  re- 
ferred to  on  page  67  of  the  "Annual  Re- 
port for  the  Year  1962." 

The  enigma  of  the  unresolved  contra- 
dictions in  this  testimony  is  all  the  more 
striking  because  the  hearings  were 
initiated  in  consequence  of  various  state- 
ments appearing  in  the  press  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Corbin's  appointment  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  These  published  state- 
ments alleged  that  Mr.  Corbin  had  been 
active,  in  prior  periods,  in  the  Young 
Communist  League  in  Canada  and  the 
CommurUst  Party  of  the  United  States — 
allegations  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
were  denied  under  oath  by  Mr.  Corbin. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Edward  S.  Kerstein,  a  reporter  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  appeared  as  a 
witness  November  27,  1961,  and  sub- 
mitted affidavits  he  had  acquired  from 
three  individuals  in  regard  to  Corbin's 
alleged  membership  In,  or  statements 
about,  the  Communist  Party.  Kerstein 
also  testified  as  to  information  he  had 
gathered,  as  a  part  of  his  research,  re- 
garding Wisconsin  unions  and  publica- 


tions which  had  been  Communist  dom- 
inated or  infiltrated  and  which  were  sub- 
sequently "cleaned  out"  in  union  anti- 
Communist  drives.  Kerstein  stated 
that  "Paul  Corbin  was  a  member  of  some 
organizations  which  the  rightist  elements 
of  labor  had  cleaned  out"  and  that  Cor- 
bin "had  associated  and  participated  in 
activities  in  which  known  Communists 
had  participated."  Kerstein  stated  that 
he  had  no  "personal  observations  of 
[Corbin's]  participation  in  Commuiiist 
activities." 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  partial  citation 
of  the  conflicting  testimony  in  the  hear- 
ings on  Paul  Corbin. 

The  reappearance  of  Mr.  Corbin's 
name  in  the  headlines  once  more  calls 
attention  to  the  impasse  which  so  far 
confronts  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

I  am  speaking  solely  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility and  with  no  criticism,  overt 
or  implied,  so  far  as  my  colleagues  on 
that  committee  or  the  committee  staff 
are  concerned. 

I  am  completely  unwilling  to  accept 
this  impasse  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
Corbin  matter.  I  believe  the  unresolved 
contradictions  in  the  record  of  these 
hearings  add  up  to  a  commission  of  per- 
jury on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the 
witnesses. 

How  familiar  is  the  Attorney  General 
with  these  unresolved  contradictions  and 
has  the  Department  of  Justice  exhausted 
all  possibilities  of  resolving  them?  At 
this  point  I  do  not  profess  to  know. 

Have  any  of  the  \v1tnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  including 
Mr.  Corbin  himself,  any  interest  in  fur- 
ther efforts  to  resolve  these  obvious  con- 
tradictions in  sworn  testimony  and  do 
they  have  any  further  information  which 
can  clear  up  the  enigma?  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know. 

My  one  clear  conviction  is  that  the 
entire  matter  is  presently  left  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  status.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  it  is  an  important  matter  of 
unfinished  business. 

Especially,  in  view  of  the  reported  new 
political  awjtivities  of  Mr.  Corbin,  I  am 
totally  unwilling  to  regard  the  subject  as 
closed. 

MANNED  BOMBER    FORCES 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  continuing  insistence  of  the  Congress 
and  the  experienced  recommendations  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  there  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  present  leadership  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  intends  to  go  its 
own  way  in  regard  to  our  manned 
bomber  forces. 

This  morning's  press  dispatches  quote 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roswell  L.  Gllpatric  stating  that  if  pres- 
ent relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinue, the  United  States  could  eliminate 
all  its  strategic  bombers  and  cut  defense 
spending  25  percent  by  1970. 


In  Geneva,  our  disarmament  negotia- 
tors again  have  proposed  the  joint  de- 
struction of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  bombers. 

We  all  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  can  reduce  defense  exF>enditures  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  can  live  together 
without  fear  of  war  or  surprise  nuclear 
attack.  However,  until  that  day  comes 
our  best  deterrent  to  war  lies  in  a  policy 
of  firmness  and  strength. 

It  is  disturbing  to  find  the  administra- 
tion making  conciliatory  proposals  to  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  same  time  that 
American  airmen  are  being  held  by 
Communist  authorities  after  their  plane 
was  shot  down  by  a  Soviet  fighter. 

It  is  disturbing  to  find  former  admin- 
istration officials  suggesting  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  strategic  bombers  despite  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  that  there  is  an 
urgency  to  develop  a  follow-on  bomber 
for  the  aging  B-52. 

Only  last  month  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  confirmed  that  SAC  bomber 
strength  will  drop  from  about  1,300  to- 
day to  935  by  June  1965  as  a  result  of 
the  deactivation  of  all  but  five  B-47 
wings. 

The  B-52  production  lines  have  been 
closed  since  October  1962. 

The  B-58  production  lines  have  been 
closed  since  October  1962. 

We  do  not  have  a  replacement  either 
in  the  design  or  production  stage  today. 
Congress,  UF>on  the  strong  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
has  authorized  $52  million  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  follow-on  bomber.  But 
there  is  no  assurance  that  civilian  lead- 
ers in  the  Pentagon  will  use  these  funds. 
Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  again  we  have 
heard  assurances  that  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  have  a  proper  mixture  of 
missiles  and  bombers  in  its  defense  sys- 
tem. However,  public  pronouncements 
and  actions  Indicate  otherwise. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  modification  and  maintenance 
to  keep  our  aging  B-52  fleet  operational 
and  safe.  Sooner  or  later  we  know  they 
will  wear  out.  What  do  we  have  to  take 
their  place?  Nothing  at  the  moment. 
Unless  we  get  started  on  a  follow-on  air- 
craft, it  is  very  possible  that  this  Nation 
will  be  faced  with  a  "bomber  gap"  by 
1968. 

We  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  Time  is  of  the 
essence. 

BEET  SUGAR  QUOTA  INCREASE 
NECESSARY 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mtirks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  domes- 
tic beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966. 
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The  State  of  Washington,  as  you  know, 
historically  produces  beet  sugar,  and  thi ; 
is  a  vital  crop.  Unless  the  basic  bee; 
sugar  quota  in  the  Sugar  Act  is  increased , 
Mr  Speaker,  established  sugarbeet  grow  ■ 
ers  will  be  faced  with  a  40-percent  cut 
in  acreage.  A  beet  sugar  quota  increasfe 
of  750.000  tons  is  necessary  and  this  is 
why  a  number  of  my  colleagues  frori 
sugarbeet  producing  areas  and  I  are  in- 
troducing similar  legislation. 

A  very  large  number  of  sugar  produc- 
ers are  unanimously  agreed  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  statement  agreed  to  by  these 
sugar  producers  and  growers,  together 
with  a  list  of  all  those  supporting  the 
statement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
support  of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  who  are  interested  in  allowing  our 
American  farmers  to  grow  the  crops  they 
have  so  effectively  demonstrated  the^ 
can  and  desire  to.  if  only  given  the  of  - 
portunity  Jjy  the  Congress  and  the  ac  - 
ministration. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Why  a  Bket  Sugar  Qtjota  Increase  of 

750,000  Tons  Is  Necessary 

1.  present  beet  sugar  quota  is  grosslt 

inadequate 

The  basic  beet  sugar  quota  (sec.  21 12 
(a)(1))  of  the  Sugar  Act  should  be  Increas*  d 
by  750,000  tons — from  the  present  2.650,0(iO 
tons  to  3.400.000.  The  higher  levels  of  pro- 
duction requested  by  the  Government  fin: 
1963  1964.  and  1965  make  an  increase  of  this 
amount  necessary.  This  Increase  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  U.S.  sugar  consumers,  and  Is  vltil 
to  American  farmers  who  need  sugarbeets  us 
a  cash  crop  and  as  an  alternate  or  replac  ?- 
ment  for  crops  now  In  surplus  production. 
Also  It  Is  important  to  the  welfare  of  facta -y 
and  field  labor  In  the  25  States  In  which  the 
beet  sugar  Industry  Is  now  located. 

2.    WHY      BEET      SUGAR      PRODUCTION      IS      ABO  rS 
EXISTING    QUOTA 

To  encourage  "growth  and  expansion  Df 
the  beet  sugar  Industry"  In  new  areas  (sdc. 
302(b)(3)),  the  Congress  In  1962  pro- 
vided for  erection  of  six  new  beet  sug)ar 
processing  plants  In  the  1963-66  period.  Aihd 
early  In  1963,  when  the  critical  foreign  su^ 
supply  situation  became  alarming,  the  «- 
ecutlve  branch  of  Government  turned  to  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  Industry  as  the  quick- 
est dependable  source  of  greater  production 
In  the  period  ahead,  and  annoxmced  th^t 
there  wotUd  be  no  acreage  restrictions  6n 
sxxgarbeet  planting  In  1964  and  1965  as  well 
as  in  1963.  The  Industry  responded  with  I. 
mediate  and  substantial  Increases  In  p 
ductlon  far  above  existing  quota  levels. 
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3.  DRASTIC     ACREAGE     CUTS     INEVITABLE     UNL^S 

BEET     SUGAR     QUOTA     INCREASED 

Unless  the  basic  beet  sugar  quota  Is  in- 
creased, established  sugarbeet  growers  will 
be  faced  with  a  40-percent  cut  In  acreage. 
Moreover,  authorization  of  additional  n  !W 
beet  sugar  factories  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  thus  to 
penalize  present  growers  who  have  con- 
tributed so  importantly  to  the  national  su^ar 
supply,  and  to  prohibit  sugarbeet  production 
In  new  areas  where  the  crop  is  so  urgently 
needed.  ' 

4.  BEET    SUGAR    INDUSTRY     SAVED    MILLIONS   JOF 

DOLLARS  FOR  CONSUMERS  IN  1963 

Consumers  are  benefiting  materially  frbm 
the  beet  sugar  Industry's  response  to  the 
congressional  intent  and  Executive  requetts. 
The  Industry  produced  a  half  million  tqns 
more  sugar  In  1963  than  In  1962,  and  Is  I  In 
the  process  of  producing  an  additional  quar- 


ter million  tons  of  sugar  this  year — thus  con- 
tributing substantially  to  relieving  the  sup- 
ply problem.  Moreover,  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry has  significantly  recognized  Its  ob- 
ligations to  consumers  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
In  1963  beet  sugar  sold  from  $1  to  $3  a  hun- 
dred pounds  less  than  cane  sugar  In  the 
same  markets.  Both  the  volume  and  price  of 
beet  sugar  helped  keep  U.S.  prices  of  Im- 
ported raw  cane  sugar  lower  than  many 
other  countries  had  to  pay  for  the  same 
sugar. 

By  saving  millions  of  dollars  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers In  1963,  the  beet  sugar  Industry  was 
continuing  its  tradition  of  serving  consum- 
ers: beet  sugar  never  sells  for  more  than 
cane  sugar,  and  usually  sells  for  less.  It 
is  significant  that  in  the  one  section  of  the 
country  where  only  cane  sugar  Is  normally 
available — the  Northeast  States — the  basic 
price  for  sugar  has  been  the  highest  In  the 
United  States  for  many  years. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  domestic 
sugar  production  for  Ajnerlcan  consumers 
was  given  by  President  Johnson  on  January 
31,  1964.  when  he  lu-ged  Congress  to  authorize 
unlimited  1964  marketing  of  domestically 
produced  sugar. 

5.  INCREASE  IN  BEET  SUGAR  QUOTA   WOULD  COME 

FROM     UNALLOCATED     "GLOBAL"     QUOTA 

The  750,000-ton  Increase  In  the  basic  beet 
sugar  quota  could  be  made  without  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  present  Individual  coun- 
try quotas.  The  Increase  would  come  from 
the  so-called  global  quota.  Under  changed 
world  sugar  supply-demand  conditions  It 
would  appear  undesirable  to  continue  a  sys- 
tem wherein  a  large  quantity  of  U.S.  supplies 
Is  not  specifically  allocated. 

6.  OTHER   DOMESTIC    PRODUCER    QUOTAS    NOT   AF- 

FECTED  BY    INCREASED   BEET   QUOTA 

The  transfer  of  750,000  tons  from  the  global 
quota  to  the  beet  area  quota  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  quotas  of  the  other  domestic 
producing  areas — Mainland  Cane.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

7.  SUGAR  ACT  BENEFITS  TO  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS 

Can  sugar  refiners  had  their  position  ma- 
terially Improved  by  1962  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act.  These  added  450,000  tons  to  the 
cane  refiners'  volume  by  prohibiting  future 
importation  of  that  amount  of  foreign  re- 
fined sugar  authorized  by  the  previous  law. 
This  brought  total  volume  of  cane  refiners 
to  nearly  7  million  tons,  and  left  only  75,000 
tons  of  foreign  sugar  which  may  be  Imported 
as  refined  sugar.  The  slight  Increase  In  the 
beet  quota  In  1962  was  offset.  In  the  cane  re- 
finers' favor,  by  the  transfer  of  Hawaiian  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  deficits  from  domestic  areas  to 
foreign  countries,  which  were  required  to 
ship  the  sugar  In  raw  form. 

It  should  be  noted  that  100,000  tons  of 
protected  beet  sugar  expansion  have  already 
been  awarded  to  cane  sugar  refiners  and  that 
cane  refiners'  Interests  have  applied  for  an- 
other 100,000  tons  of  the  reserve.  Thus, 
cane  sugar  refiners  are  prime  recipients  of 
the  benefits  of  the  beet  sugar  expansion  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

a.    WORLD    SUGAR    SITUATION    CONTINUES    TO    BE 
UNCERTAIN 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
sugar  world  since  Congress  wrote  the  2,650,- 
000-ton  basic  beet  sugar  quota  Into  the  law 
In  1962.  No  longer  Is  there  a  world  sxirplus. 
World  reserve  stocks  of  sugar,  large  In  mld- 
1962,  are  now  almost  nonexistent.  Even  If 
talked-of  Increases  In  foreign  production  are 
eventually  realized  It  will  take  time  and  a 
vastly  Improved  Investment  climate. 

Nearly  a  third  of  world  sugar  production  Is 
under  Commvmlst  control.  Instability  and 
political  turmoil  plsigue  many  of  the  other 
sugar-producing  nations  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  In  this  uncertain  atmosphere,  It 
Is  In  the  public  interest  to  rely  on  the  domes- 
tic beet  sugar  industry  for  an  addltlontd  7^4 
to  8  percent  of  our  total  sugar  suppir- 


which  a  750,000-ton  increase  In  the  basic 
beet  sugar  quota,  to  3,400,000  tons,  wovQd 
achieve.  Even  after  adding  750,000  tons  to 
the  beet  area  quota,  foreign  countries  would 
still  be  guaranteed  a  third  of  the  total  U.S. 
market  of  about  10  million  tons. 
March  17,  1964. 
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The  foregoing  statement  Is  supported  by 
the  present  sugarbeet  growers  and  beet  sugar 
processors  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
organized  groups  of  farmers  and  many  oth- 
ers seeking  allocation  of  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserves  for  expansion  of  the  sugarbeet  in- 
dustry into  new  areas,  as  follows: 

Arizona:  Arizona  Sugarbeet  Committee. 
California:  California  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Ltd.:  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.;  Union 
Sugar  Division,  Consolidated  Foods  Corp.; 
Holly  Sugar  Corp.;  American  Crystal  Sugar 
Co. 

Colorado:  The  Mountain  States  Beet 
Growers  Miirketlng  Association  of  Colorado; 
Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion; the  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation; the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.; 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.;  Holly  Sugar 
Corp.;  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 
Delaware :  Delaware  Sugar  Corp. 
Idaho:  Idaho  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion; Lower  Snake  River  Sugar  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association;  Nyssa-Nampa  Beet  Growers 
Association;  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.;  Utah- 
Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Illinois:  Wabash  Valley  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation; Joint  Industrial  Development 
Commission  of  Adams  County. 

Indiana:  Wabash  Valley  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation; Paulding  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Iowa:  Mason  City  District  Beet  Growers 
Association;   American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Kansas:  Ash  Valley  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion; the  High  Plains  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion; Southwest  Kansas  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Council;  Trl-County  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Maine :  Maine  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Michigan:  Alma  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation; BUssfleld  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation; Caro  Sugar  Geet  Growers,  Inc.;  Cros- 
well  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association;  Monitor 
Sugar  Beet  Growers,  Inc.;  Saginaw  Sugar  Beet 
Growers,  Inc.;  Sebewalng  Sugar  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association;  Michigan  Sugar  Co.;  Monitor 
Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co. 

Minnesota:  Red  River  Valley  Beet  Growers 
Association;  Southern  Minnesota  Beet 
Growers  Association;  Trl-County  Beet  De- 
velopment Association  of  Minnesota;  Mld- 
Valley  Beet  Development  Association;  Min- 
nesota-Dakota Beet  Development  Associa- 
tion; Mason  City  District  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation; American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Missouri:  Western  Missouri  Beet  Growers 
Association;  Pemiscot-Dunklin-New  Madrid 
Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Montana:  Montana  Wyoming  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association:  the  Mountain  States  Beet 
Growers  Marketing  Association  of  Montana; 
Western  Montana  Beet  Growers  Association; 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.;  Holly  Sugar  Corp.; 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Nebraska:  Central  Nebraska  Beet  Growers 
Association;  Nebraska  Nonstock  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association;  Northwest  Nebraska  Beet 
Growers  Association;  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.;   American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

New  Mexico :  Texas-New  Mexico  Sugar  Beet 
Growers  Association. 

New  York:  Finger  Lakes  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation, Inc. 

North  Dakota:  Red  River  Valley  Beet 
Growers  Association;  Lake  Agaaslz  Sugar 
Corp.;  Minnesota-Dakota  Beet  Development 
Association;  Mid-Valley  Beet  Development 
Association;  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Ohio:  Buckeye  Beet  Growers  Association; 
Plndlay  Beet  Growers  Association;  Fremont 
Beet   Growers   Association;    Paulding  Sugar 


Beet  Growers  Association;  Northern  Ohio 
Sugar  Co.;  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc. 

Oklahoma:  Southwest  Oklahoma  Beet 
Growers  Association. 

Oregon:  Nyssa-Nampa  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation; Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

South  Dakota:  Black  Hills  Beet  Growers 
Association,  Inc.;  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Tennessee:  Northwest  Tennessee  Sugar 
Beet  Growers  Association. 

Texas:  Texas  &  New  Mexico  Sugar  Beet 
Growers  Association;  Dimmit  Beet  Growers, 
Inc.;  North  Plains  Su^r  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation; The  High  Plains  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Association;  Trans-Pecos  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
of  Texas;  Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

Utah:  Utah  Beet  Growers  Association; 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.;  Amalgamated  Sugar 
Co. 

Washington:  Washington  Sugar  Beet 
Growers  Association;  Columbia  Basin  Beet 
Growers  Association;  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.; 
Washington  State  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

Wyoming:  Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association;  Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers 
Association;  Goshen  County  Beet  Growers 
Association;  Holly  Sugar  Corp.;  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Co. 

Regional  and  national  organizations:  Cali- 
fornia Beet  Growers  Association.  Ltd.;  Farm- 
ers and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion; National  Beet  Growers  Federation; 
Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association; 
U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert 1  if  he  would  kindly  announce  the 
program  for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  no  legislative  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman. Monday  will  be  District  day. 
There  are  no  District  bills.  On  Monday 
there  will  be  a  continuation  of  H.R.  5838, 
amending  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  the  1965  ap- 
propriatixjn  bill  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  there 
will  be  the  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  will  come  under 
an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate. 

It  is  our  hope,  if  the  legislative  pro- 
gram will  permit,  to  adjourn  on  Thurs- 
day night  March  26,  and  to  reconvene 
for  the  purposes  of  legislative  business 
on  Monday,  April  6. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
also  advise  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  the 
usual  reservation  is  made  that  any  fur- 
ther program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  whether 
or  not  he  Intends  to  call  up  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  is  now  before  the 


Rules  Committee,  if  the  Rules  Committee 
grants  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
that  measure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wish  to  advise  that 
if  legislative  business  is  in  order  we  will 
call  it  up;  and  that  my  announcement 
with  respect  to  an  Easter  recess  Is  con- 
tingent, of  course,  upon  our  being  able 
to  dispose  of  necessary  legislation.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  announcement.  That 
must  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  one  further  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  do  hope  to  adjourn 
on  Thursday  evening  and  to  go  over,  as 
per  custom,  but  we  will  not  leave  urgent 
unfinished  business  for  an  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  ask  another 
question?  Does  that  mean  that  if  we 
also  obtain  a  rule  on  the  cotton-wheat 
bill,  that  will  be  scheduled,  if  there  is 
time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  decision  will  be 
made  when  we  get  the  rule. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  cotton-wheat  bill  is  not  un- 
finished business? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  imfinished  busi- 
ness, of  course. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  rule  is  granted, 
then,  it  will  be  brought  up  before  an 
Easter  recess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  question  Is  an 
entirely  different  question.  We  will  con- 
sider the  matter  of  an  Easter  recess  and 
the  matter  of  programing  the  bill  when 
and  If  it  is  ready.  I  believe  I  must  pro- 
tect the   Houst   with   regard   to   those 
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Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  response  on  the  food  stamp 
plan.  Was  the  response  that  if  we  passed 
it  we  could  have  an  Easter  vacation? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  That  was  not  the 
response.  The  response  was  that  we  will 
make  a  decision  on  when  the  food  stamp 
program  will  be  programed  when  It  is 
eligible  for  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  does  that  mean  It 
will  be  called  up  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
press  that  at  this  time?  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  express  the 
hope  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  rather  loaded  calendar  for  next 
week,  the  consideration  of  the  food 
stamp  program  could  be  put  off  until  a 
little  later  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  advise 
that  I  have  consulted  with  the  acting 


minority  leader  on  this  matter  and  that 
the  ability  of  the  House  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  and  the  disposition  of 
these  matters,  and  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee being  able  to  proceed,  are  condi- 
tions precedent  to  having  an  Easter  re- 
cess. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO.  RATE 
INCREASE  PROTESTED 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17  the  Washington  Post  carried 
the  following  article  stating  that  the 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  is  cutting 
its  rates  effective  April  1.  The  estimated 
savings  will  be  approximately  $4.80  per 
customer  annually. 

Vepco  Told  To  Cur  Bills  $2.2  Million:  Con- 
sumer Saves  About  $4.80  a  Year.  Effectivk 
April  1 

(By  William  Chapman) 

The  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  yester- 
day was  ordered  to  cut  its  rates  and  pass 
along  the  bulk  of  the  $2.2  million  in  savings 
to  home-owning  consumers. 

About  75  percent  of  Vepco 's  residential 
customers  will  benefit  from  the  rate  cut  after 
April  1.  The  average  user  will  see  20  cents 
cut  from  his  monthly  utility  bill  and  the 
maximum  savings  would  equal  $4.80  a  year. 

The  State  Corporation  Commission,  which 
regulates  Virginia  utilities,  ordered  the  re- 
duction yesterday  In  Richmond,  attributing 
It  to  the  lower  Federal  taxes  Vepco  must  pay 
as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut. 

The  sec  also  cited  the  tax  cut  last  week, 
ordering  a  $1.8  million  reduction  In  rates  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

Even  before  the  tax  cut,  Vep>co's  electric 
rates  had  been  under  criticism  from  such 
diverse  quarters  as  the  Arlington  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  U.S.  Senator  Lee  Metcalt, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  and  Gov.  Terry  San- 
ford,  of  North  Carolina. 

Metcalf.  relying  on  a  survey  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, accused  the  utility  of  overcharging  cus- 
tomers by  $83  million  between  1956  and  1960. 

In  Norfolk  yesterday,  a  group  of  mothers 
picketed  the  Vepco  offices,  protesting  that 
rates  are  too  high.  They  carried  signs  read- 
ing "Heat  or  Eat"  and  "Monopoly  Is  Not  the 
American  Way." 

The  utility  and  the  SCC  repeatedly  have 
denied  that  the  rates  exceed  the  reasonable 
limit  required  by  Virginia's  constitution. 

Yesterday's  rate  cut  was  based  on  the 
Federal  tax  reduction  from  52  to  50  percent 
this  year.  The  tax  rate  falls  to  48  percent 
next  year,  possibly  clearing  the  way  for  an- 
other cut  In  electric  rates. 

Commercial  and  industrial  users  got  only 
a  small  share  of  the  $2.2  million  reduction 
ordered  by  the  SCC. 

The  above  article  points  out  that  this 
rate  cut  was  based  on  the  Federal  tax 
reduction  from  52  to  50  percent  this  year 
and  that  the  further  reduction  to  48  per- 
cent next  year  may  result  in  another  cut 
in  electric  rates. 

I  point  this  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
at  this  same  time  the  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Co.  is  requesting  an  increase  In 
power  rates  in  Idaho.    I  would  suggest 
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that  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  same  tax  cut  that  has  resulted 
in  the  reduction  in  the  rates  charged  py 
the  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co..  thft 
both  the  Utah  Power  &  Ught  Co.  a<id 
the  Idaho  PubUc  Utilities  Commission 
consider,  instead,  a  reduction  in  the 
power  rates  charged  Idaho  citizens.    , 

We  are  already  extremely  hard  press^, 
economically,  in  the  agricultural  St^te 
of  Idaho  without  adding  an  unneces- 
sary economic  burden  on  every  po^r 
user  served  by  the  Utah  Power  &  Ligfit 

Co.  ! 

Mr  Speaker.  I  first  protested  this  un- 
reasonable rate  hike  on  February  24.  Tjie 
following  Thursday  two  of  my  cdl- 
leagues  from  Utah  and  Wyoming  m^e 
speeches  praising  the  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Co  for  the  fine  job  it  is  doing  in  th^ir 
respective  States.  One  called  attention 
to  the  record  of  Utah  Power  &  Light^  in 
supporting  reclamation  in  Utah.  I 

In  Idaho,  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  £o. 
has  been  the  main  opponent  of  the  Bu^ 
Creek  project  which  would  store  mi^ch 
needed  irrigation  water  for  our  farmers, 
provide  a  beautiful  reservoir  for  the  En- 
hancement of  fish  and  wildlife  and  wajter 
sports,  and  generate  the  power 
would  pay  for  the  project. 

However,  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co., 
with  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  is  attempting 
to  monopolize  the  power  industry  i  m 
Idaho,  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
lobbying  against  the  Bums  Creek  proj|ect 
and  have  succeeded  in  stirring  up  power- 
ful national  opposition  to  this  m^ch 
needed  Idaho  project.  So  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  Utah  power  company  sup- 
porting reclamation  in  Utah  and  oppos- 
ing it  in  Idaho.  I 

The  irony  of  this  whole  matter  is  that 

Burns  Creek  would  complete  the  Pfeli- 

sades    project.    The    Palisades    project 

with  its  114,000-kilowatt  generating Jca- 

pacity  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 

western     reclamation     projects.    Utah 

Power  &  Light  Co.  is  one  of  the  mijor 

purchasers  of  power  from  the  Palisades 

project.    It  is  interesting  to  note  tjhat 

they  purchase  power  from  Palisade$  at 

about  2  mills  per  kilowatt  while  it  Is 

costing   them    about   three   times   tthat 

much  to  generate  power  at  their  plints 

in  Utah  and  Wyoming.    And  yet  ridJcu- 

lous  and  unfair  as  it  may  seem,  the  Utah 

Power  &  Light  Co.  is  charging  custodiers 

in  eastern  Idaho  right  under  the  shadows 

of  the  Palisades  Dam  more  for  electrijcity 

than  they  are  charging  their  customers  in 

Utah  and  Wyoming  where  the  company's 

generating  cost  is  three  times  higher. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's!  re- 
port of  typical  electric  bills,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963,  shows  that  the  tymcal 
monthly  bill  for  750  kilowatts  for  light- 
ing, appliances,  refrigeration,  and  ^ter 
heating  in  areas  served  by  the  Utah  I|ow- 
er  &  Ught  Co.  in  Idaho  is  $11.61  >  per 
month.  The  same  amount  of  p<^wer 
from  Utah  Power  &  Light  is  costing  tiheir 
Utah  customers  only  $11.30  a  month  : 
their  Wyoming  customers  $11.3^ 
month. 

So  we  find  that  the  cheap  power 
chased  in  Idaho,  which  I  believe  i^ 
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the  Utah  Power  &  Light  system,  is  being 
used  to  subsidize  Utah  and  Wyoming  cus- 
tomers who  pay  smaller  monthly  electric 
bills  from  the  same  power  company  than 
do  our  Idaho  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  protest  this 
unfair,  unneeded,  and  discriminatory 
power  rate  increase  as  long  as  this  out- 
of -State  power  company  is  attempting  to 
take  unfair  advantage  of  my  Idaho  con- 
stituents.          

EQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER  LAW 
Mr.  WELTNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Greorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  judiciary  has  restrained  a  Geor- 
gia court  from  prosecuting  a  group  of 
defendants  charged  with  misdemean- 
ors. During  recent  months,  groups  of 
demonstrators — hardly  nonviolent — 
have  been  arrested.  Their  trials  were  in 
process  before  Superior  Court  Judge 
Durwood  T.  Pye  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlanta  is  a  city  that  takes  pride  in  its 
history  of  fair  play  for  all  citizens.  That 
Federal  intervention  should  come  in 
Atlanta  is  a  cause  for  major  concern. 
Yet  it  came,  upon  defendants'  petitions 
they  they  were  unable  to  obtain  a  fair 
trial  before  Judge  Pye. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  their  claim  is 
well  founded.  This  judge,  an  excellent 
legal  scholar  with  punctilious  regard  for 
niceties  of  the  law,  has  been  oblivious  to 
the  demands  of  simple  justice.  By  im- 
position of  harsh  punishments,  setting 
of  excessive  bail,  and  forfeitures  for  neg- 
ligible cause,  he  has  intimidated  defend- 
ants. By  effectively  requiring  continued 
attendance  of  virtually  all  defendants 
during  weeks  of  exhaustive  hearings  he 
has  deprived  them  of  the  benefit  of  bail, 
and  of  a  speedy  trial. 

By  directing  his  officers  to  disregard 
Federal  wTits,  he  has  left  one  hapless 
defendant  a  pawn  in  a  confiict  of  powers. 
I  do  not  argue  the  innocence  of  these 
defendants.  I  do  not  condone  their  ac- 
tions, nor  would  I  justify  their  motives. 
I  do  not  approve  their  associations  or 
their  political  persuasions. 

But,  as  American  citizens,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  the  law. 
They  are  innocent  vmtil  proven  guilty. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial  and 
to  reasonable  bail. 

Courts  are  of  especial  dignity  and 
should  never  be  criticized  for  light  or 
transient  causes.  Yet,  here,  the  machin- 
ery of  the  law,  designed  as  the  servant 
of  justice,  has  been  manipulated  so  as 
to  become  its  oppressor.  And  none  can 
speak  without  jeopardy  of  contempt. 

Such  a  train  of  events  must  not  go  un- 
challenged. My  community  must  not,  by 
an  imposed  silence,  be  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  a  single  judge.  Nor  must  men 
of  good  will  be  without  a  spokesman 
when  Justice  has  been  denied. 


FOREIGN     POLICY     ON     AGRICUL- 
TURAL TRADE 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
occasion  today  to  write  to  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  with  copies  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  State,  and  Mr. 
Herter  of  our  Geneva  negotiating  team. 
I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  American  farmer  continues  to  feel 
the  cost-price  squeeze  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming this  Nation's  forgotten  man. 
His  share  of  the  food  dollar  dwindles 
while  the  standard  of  living  for  other 
Americans  increases.  His  markets  be- 
come further  depressed,  his  income  de- 
creases and  he  faces  the  future  with  un- 
cd*t£iintv . 

When  agriculture  suffers,  the  Federal 
Government  focuses  attention  on  the 
problems  through  further  restrictions 
and  new  control  programs.  But  each 
new  control  carries  with  it  a  loss  of 
freedom  for  the  farmer  and  creates  a 
new  set  of  problems  not  only  for  rural 
America  but  for  every  U.S.  taxpayer. 
Therefore  it  is  important  that  other  solu- 
tions than  further  Government  controls 
be  sought. 

Therefore.  I  have  requested  a  complete 
study  and  review  of  our  entire  foreign 
policy  in  regard  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween agricultural  imports  and  falling 
prices  paid  to  domestic  producers  of 
farm  commodities.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  worsening 
U.S.  farm  situation  Is  the  unfavorable 
condition  in  which  American  agriculture 
finds  itself  in  world  trade.  With  dras- 
tically increased  imports  coming  into  this 
country,  such  a  review  at  this  time  is 
paramount  if  we  are  to  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  strength  at  Geneva  this 
year.  We  have  a  rare  opportimity  for 
positive  action. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  curb 
imports  of  certain  commodities  that  have 
suddenly  glutted  the  American  market. 
However,  such  efforts  have,  to  this  point, 
been  defeated  or  were  merely  disjointed 
gestures  that  offered  no  real  solutions 
or  consistent  policies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  is  importing  well  over  one-half  of 
all  of  the  beef  offered  for  export  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  An  answer  to  this 
situation  can  be  foimd  in  the  February 
17  1964,  edition  of  Foreign  Agriculture 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  which  ex- 
plains that  this  enormous  increase  in 
beef  imports  was  encouraged  by  the  in- 
crease in  import  restrictions  in  other 
countries,  while  the  United  States  re- 
mained the  only  major  market  without 
any  quantitative  restrictions  and  with  a 
very  nominal  fixed  import  duty. 

Just  last  month  we  noted  two  signifi- 
cant developments  in  the  egg  market. 
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Shipments  of  eggs  from  Denmark  began 
in  the  amount  of  300,000  dozen,  with 
more  on  the  way  despite  the  fact  that  we 
received  no  eggs  at  all  from  Denmark 
last  year.  Why  did  we  suddenly  get  an 
influx  of  Danish  eggs?  Recent  hikes  in 
Common  Market  tariffs  forced  Denmark 
to  seek  new  outlets,  so  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  eggs  would  find  their  way  into 
a  low-tariff  country,  namely  the  United 
States.  This  happened  during  the  same 
month  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture armounced  the  details  of  an  egg 
purchase  program  for  distribution  to 
needy  families.  This  is  supposed  to  bol- 
ster the  low-price  condition  of  domestic 
eggs,  which  is  a  neat  trick  in  the  face  of 
increasing  imports. 

Even  with  just  these  two  examples,  it 
becomes  clear  how  many  countries  pro- 
tect their  own  agricultural  commodities 
through  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
variable  import  levies,  forcing  surplus 
commodities  to  be  exported  elsewhere. 
The  United  States,  with  constant  and 
low  tariffs  and  practically  no  nontarifl 
levies,  then  attracts  the  foreign  surplus 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
producer.  While  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  when  comparing 
tariff  systems,  equalization  taxes,  and 
other  restrictive  levies,  it  is  my  sincere 
opinion  that  the  United  States  has  been 
placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of  be- 
ing on  the  short  end  of  such  transactions. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  terribly  important  for 
this  picture  to  be  drawn  clearly  if  we 
are  to  negotiate  at  Geneva  with  any  swn- 
blance  of  reality  and  fairness. 

Our  Departments  of  State  and  Agri- 
culture announced  agreements  with  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  to  hold 
meat  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
1964  to  the  1962-63  levels.  But  this  was 
not  a  reduction.  It  guarantees  meat  im- 
ports at  the  already  record  levels,  actu- 
ally putting  a  floor  under  rather  than  a 
ceiling  over  imwarranted  imports. 
These  agreements  do  not  even  cover 
canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meats,  or  live 
animals,  which  still  leaves  the  bam  door 
wide  open. 

The  unfavorable  import  situation  also 
h£is  an  effect  on  grain,  feed  producers, 
equipment  dealers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  tihat  it  is  adding  to  our  already 
burdensome  grain  svuplus.  Just  con- 
sidering beef  imports,  not  to  mention 
pork.  lamb,  cheese,  cream,  and  other 
commodities,  we  see  the  effect  on  other 
segments  of  agriculture.  If  the  record 
1,750  million  pounds  of  foreign  beef  that 
was  imported  last  year  had  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  more  than  20  bil- 
lion pounds  of  feed  grain  equivalent 
would  have  been  consumed,  which  would 
have  saved  the  taxpayer  money  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
which  showed  a  loss  of  $1.2  billion  dur- 
ing just  the  last  6  months  of  1963. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  started 
buying  canned  beef  last  September  for 
needy  families.  But  the  total  of  $37 
million  worth  purchased  so  far  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  bolstering  prices 
to  U.S.  producers,  since  it  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  imports 
crossing  our  borders. 


The  dairy  industry  is  now  seeing  an  in- 
creasing trend  of  imports  that  depress 
its  market.  Over  7  million  pounds  of 
cream  crossed  our  shores  in  1963,  while 
not  a  drop  was  imported  as  recently  as 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  This  was  in  ad- 
dition to  3.3  million  pounds  of  Junex- 
type  products  containing  up  to  44  per- 
cent butterf  at. 

Cheese  imports  continue  to  rise.  In 
1963  the  United  States  imported  almost 
83  million  poimds  of  cheese,  including 
substantial  amounts  from  Italy,  a  coun- 
try we  in  turn  provided  with  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cheese  for 
the  Italian  school  Ivmch  program  for 
only  141/2  cents  a  poimd,  a  net  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

The  same  situation  can  be  found  in 
the  dry  milk  trade  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. We  imported  the  milk  equivalent 
of  almost  a  billion  pounds  of  dsdry  prod- 
ucts in  1963,  plus  nonfat  milk  products, 
almost  double  the  amount  imported  in 
1958.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion spent  over  a  half  billion  dollars  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  for  dairy  products. 
No  amount  of  U.S.  Government  buying 
can  erase  the  adverse  effects  of  too  rap- 
idly increasing  imports. 

The  United  States  must  take  with  it 
to  Geneva  the  full  realization  and  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  American  farm- 
er's commendable  ability  to  produce  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  problems  he 
faces.  The  cause,  to  a  great  extent,  lies 
with  the  protectionist  attitude  displayed 
by  other  trading  countries  of  the  world 
who  close  their  own  doors  while  demand- 
ing and  getting  free  access  to  our  mar- 
kets. With  those  thoughts  firmly  in 
mind,  I  believe  we  can  realistically 
negotiate  so  that  U.S.  agriculture  has  a 
lull  voice  at  Geneva. 

We  are  told  that  half  of  the  Nation's 
poverty  is  centered  in  rural  areas.  If 
we  are  to  declare  war  on  that  poverty, 
here  is  a  place  to  start,  without  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 


WOOL  IMPORTS:   CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATION  NEEDED 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  urging  the 
administration  to  keep  its  promises  and 
commitments  to  the  wool  industry  by 
effectuating  quotas  on  the  imports  of 
wool-manufactured  products.  Quotas 
on  imports  have  been  promised  to  the 
wool  industry  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
business  section  of  today's  New  York 
Times,  I  noticed,  in  an  article  by  Leonard 
Sloane,  that  the  wool  manufacturers  are 
still  urging  the  U.S.  Government  to  help 
them  with  the  problems  of  ever-increas- 
ing wool  imports  into  the  United  States. 
I  also  noticed  that  14  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives called  on  Secretary  of  State 


Dean  Rusk  to  increase  the  pressure  for 
volxmtary  agreements  regxilating  imports 
of  wool  textiles. 

I  commend  the  wool  industry  for  its 
efforts  and  I  commend  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  for  their  action.  Mr. 
Sloane's  reporting,  however,  is  somewhat 
inaccurate  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  wool 
manufacturers  are  entirely  too  easy- 
going in  their  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  solemn  promises  and  commitments 
made  by  the  Democratic  administration 
to  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  have 
been  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  broken 
while  similar  commitments  to  the  cotton 
industry  have  been  kept.  It  is  a  sad 
situation  when  Americans  are  not  per- 
mitted to  trust  their  own  Government 
to  keep  its  promises  to  them.  The  sit- 
uation calls  for  action  more  drastic  and 
far-reaching  than  that  proposed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers or  the  Congressmen  who  called  on 
Dean  Rusk. 

A  congressional  investigation  is  clearly 
called  for.  Such  an  investigation  should 
inquire  as  to  why  promises  to  the  Ameri- 
can woolen  industry  have  been  broken 
and  by  whom.  In  addition,  the  investi- 
gation should  inquire  as  to  whether  the 
State  Department  is  proi)erly  equipped 
to  represent  American  business  interests 
in  negotiations  with  foreign  countries.  I 
am  becoming  convinced  that  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  American  industry  are 
being  sold  down  the  river  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  their 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  In 
my  opinion,  our  negotiators  are  not 
properly  equipped  to  represent  American 
interests  and  are  more  interested  in  as- 
suming a  friendly  posture  toward  for- 
eign countries  than  doing  their  job  at  the 
bargaining  table  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  is  to  represent  the  legitimate 
economic  interests  of  their  own  country. 
The  articles  in  today's  New  York  Times, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  follow: 

World  Parlet  on  Wool  Impoetb  Is  Urgs)  To 

Stop  Plow  Into  United  States 

(By  Leonard  Sloane) 

An  international  governmental  conference 
within  4  months  to  consider  tb£  problems 
raised  by  wool  imports  Into  the  United  States 
was  called  for  yesterday  by  a  teztUe  in- 
dustry leader. 

If  an  agreement  to  restrain  wool  Imports 
Is  not  promptly  negotiated,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  "act  unilaterally  to  impose 
quantitative  limitations  by  category  and  by 
cotmtry  of  origin,"  said  Morton  H.  Darman, 
president  of  the  Top  Co. 

Speaking  at  a  limcheon  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manvifa^turers 
at  the  Astor  Hotel,  Mr.  Darman  also  urged 
that  wool  products  be  put  on  the  exceptions 
list  at  the  Geneva  tariff  reduction  negotia- 
tions scheduled  for  May  4  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  No  duty  re- 
ductions would  be  made  on  products  on  the 
list. 

Mr  Darman,  who  also  Is  chairman  of  the 
association's  executive  committee,  headed 
the  American  delegation  to  the  14-nation 
wool  industry  meeting  in  Paris  last  week. 
Representatives  of  United  States  and  for- 
eign textile  and  apparel  companies  agreed 
at  that  time  to  a  resolution  citing  "a  recog- 
nized need  for  an  early  agreement  among 
govermnents  covering  world  trade." 
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QTJOTAS   LONG    SOTTGHT 

The    American    wool    indxistry 


has    b(  en 
on 


March  19 


[ts 

lire 

of 


pressing  for  some  type  of  quota  system 
woolen  fabric  and  apparel   Imports   similar 
to    that    enjoyed    by    cotton    textiles, 
spokesmen  say  that  the  present  tariffs 
InsufBcient    to    stop    an    increasing    flow 
woolen  goods  from  abroad. 

Some  American  companies  blame  imports 
for  their  inability  to  sell  woven  fabrics  pro  it- 
ftbly  Only  last  Friday,  India  Head  Mills. 
Inc  announced  Its  withdrawal  from  waol 
production  and  the  closing  of  two  plants. 

Imports  of  woven  wool  cloth  and  apparel 
amounted  to  56.5  million  linear  yards!  in 
1963,  says  the  wool  manufacturing  group, 
slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  U.S.  fabric 
production  which  totaled  276  million  ya*ds. 

Also,  ""American  fabric  production  j  is 
sharply  on  the  decline,  according  to  associa- 
tion figures.  Last  year's  output  was  8  der- 
cent  lower  than  the  1962  production  level  of 
301  million  linear  yards  and  38  percent  less 
than  the  448  million  yards  produced  in  1^47. 

Mr.  Darman's  call  for  governmental  Mid 
International  action  on  woolen  Imports  Was 
enthusiastically  received  by  his  audiencd^of 
woolen  men.  The  luncheon  was  sponsdred 
by  the  association's  Collateral  Group4--so 
named  because  it  Is  an  organization  oHg- 
inally  formed  by  the  mills'  selling  offices  tnd 
therefore  was  collateral  to  the  associatjion 
Itself. 

TOB  POLinCAI.  PBESSTJB* 

Mr.  Darman,  whose  company  manufac- 
tures wool  tops,  urged  his  listeners  to  "bring 
political  pressure  to  bear"  in  order  to  aelp 
achieve  an  International  agreement  on  wool 
quotas.  Such  quotas  should  be  establlslied, 
he  said,  by  category — tops,  yarns,  fabrics, 
knit  apparel,  and  woven  apparel — as  well  as 
by  individual  country.  i 

An  agreement  of  this  natiire,  Mr.  Dan  nan 
declared,  would  be  "a  foundation  for  dy- 
namic growth"  for  wool  textiles.     But  11'  no 


action  Is  forthcoming,  he  added,  there  will 
be  "a  continued  erosion"  of  the  domfstlc 
lnd\i8try. 

The  textile  executive  said  that  becaude  of 
the  unanimous  £UKX)rd  at  the  Paris  confer- 
ence on  the  need  for  a  prompt  meeting  on 
the  governmental  level,  the  "opposition" 
here  to  woolen  quotas  had  hardened. 

While  he  did  not  elaborate  on  this  opposi- 
tion In  his  address,  he  noted  In  an  Interview 
later  that  he  was  referring  "almost  entirely 
to  United  States  agents  of  foreign  companies 
who  obviously  have  a  point  of  Balflsh 
Interest."  ' 

Mr.  Darman  said  that  foreign  wooleq  Uj- 
dxistry  officials  had  assured  him  at  the  I'aris 
meeting  that  their  governments  were  recep- 
tive to  an  international  woolen  conference. 

"Speaking  only  for  myself,"  he  decltwed. 
"If  no  conference  develops,  I  would  polit  In 
the  direction  of  our  negotiators  and  nit  at 
the  foreign  bodies." 

FEDERAL  AID  SOUGHT  I 

American  woolen  companies  have  [been 
waiting  for  greater  Government  aid  slice  a 
seven-point  program  for  textile  assistance 
was  announced  by  President  Kennedfr  on 
May  2,  1961.  Two  other  international 
woolen  conferences  were  held  since  then, 
but  neither  was  able  to  resolve  completely 
the  disparate  points  of  view. 

A  London  meeting  In  December  19^2,  of 
the  International  Wool  Study  Group  was  "a 
failure,"  according  to  Mr.  Darman,  because 
the  U.S.  position  on  the  necessity  for  qiiotaa 
"evoked  no  response"  from  the  othe^  na- 
tions attending. 

A  year  later  an  international  IndKistry 
conference  was  convened  In  Rome.  While 
the  American  delegation  Included  represen- 
tatives of  the  entire  Indxistry.  from  wool 
tops  to  finished  apparel,  the  Eviropean  groupe 
did  not  Include  knitters  or  apparel  r>anu- 
facturers  portions  of  the  Industry  thftt  are 


vitally    concerned    with    any    International 
agreement. 

Last  week's  meeting  In  Paris  brought  to- 
gether all  branches  of  the  woolen  Industry  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  produced  the 
resolution  calling  for  quick  action  by  their 
governments. 

Congress  Group  in  Appeal 
Washington,  March  18.— Fourteen  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  called  on  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  today  to  increase  the 
pressure  for  a  voluntary  agreement  regulat- 
ing Imports  of  wool  textiles. 

Citing  cases  of  plant  shutdowns  and 
workers  laid  off,  the  group  urged  rapid  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Rusk  promised  to  look  Into  the 
matter  and  report  back  to  the  delegation 
soon.  However,  the  prospect  for  an  Interna- 
tional wool  agreement  similar  to  that  gov- 
erning trade  in  cotton  textiles  Is  not  good. 
Only  yesterday  the  British  Government  re- 
affirmed its  strong  opposition  to  such  an 
agreement.  Italy  and  Japan,  the  other  two 
main  exporters,  also  are  opposed,  although 
they  might  go  along  If  the  United  States  and 
Britain  agreed  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 

FOR    HIGH-LEVEL  PLEA 

The  congressional  delegation.  It  was 
learned,  urged  Mr.  Rusk  to  carry  the  appeal 
to  the  key  exporting  nations  and  to  the 
level  of  the  heads  of  state.  If  necessary. 
That  Is.  they  wanted  President  Johnson  to 
throw  his  personal  weight  Into  the  scale. 

It  was  undoubted  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  question  of  lncl\islon  of  wool  textiles 
in  the  Kennedy  round  of  global  tariff  nego- 
tiations. The  Industry  has  made  a  strong 
plea  that  wool  textiles  be  put  on  the  United 
States  exceptions  list  of  products  for  which 
no  duty  reductions  would  be  made. 

Those  who  saw  Mr.  Rusk  today  included: 
Senators  John  O.  Pastors.  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island;  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts;  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Frank  Church,  Demo- 
crat, of  Idaho;  Gale  McGee,  Democrat,  of 
Wyoming;  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachusetts,  and  Wallace  P. 
Bennett,  Republican,  of  Utah. 

Also  Representatives  W.  J.  B.  Dorn,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina:  John  H.  Dent, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Leonard  Pahb- 
stein.  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Ralph  R. 
Harding.  Democrat,  of  Idaho;  John  J.  Plunt. 
Jr..  Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Horace  R.  Korne- 
GAY.  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Charles  R.  Jonas,  Republican,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

[■        TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Kepth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  tables  and  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  Is  now  preparing  to  enter 
into  a  new  round  of  tariff  negotiations. 
Over  the  past  few  weeks,  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  One  of 
the  industries  in  the  United  States  which 
will  be  vitally  affected  by  the  contem- 
plated negotiations  is  textile  manufac- 
turing. 

For  many  years  now,  this  industry  has 
been  plagued  by  economic  conditions 
which  literally  threaten  its  complete  de- 
struction.   It  is  well  known  that  com- 


petition from  foreign  companies,  which 
are  able  to  produce  textile  goods  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers, has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  economic  health  of 
our  manufacturers.  We  have  seen  many 
plants  closed  in  the  past  few  years — we 
have  seen  unemployment  in  the  industry 
rise  at  a  most  alarming  rate — we  have 
seen  textile  manufacturing  become  a 
marginal  industry  which  frequently 
hovers    near    the    brink    of    economic 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  in  the  executive  department, 
should  be  aware  of  the  conditions  imder 
which  our  textile  manufacturers  seek  to 
compete.  I  believe  that  there  must  be 
a  recognition  that  this  industry  is  one  of 
those  most  profoundly  affected  by  the 
trade  policies  that  this  Grovemment 
adopts.  For  this  reason,  I  should  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  certain  facts  which  I  am  sure  wiU 
amply  illustrate  the  necessity  for  a  thor- 
ough reevaluation  of  our  policies  toward 
the  import  of  foreign  textiles. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of 
imported  textiles  is  an  important  ele- 
ment to  be  considered.  Total  imports  in 
fiscal  year  1963,  for  example,  were  nearly 
12  times  the  amount  imported  in  1948. 
During  a  substantially  similar  period, 
1947  to  1962,  U.S.  exports  of  textile  goods 
dramatically  declined  by  69  percent.  We 
have  become  a  textile  importing  rather 
than  a  textile  exporting  country.  We 
now  import  half  again  as  many  textile 
goods  as  we  export,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  1948,  the  positions  were  reversed. 

In  1961,  this  trend  was  accurately 
recognized  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  which  con- 
ducted hearings  into  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  U.S.  textile  industry.  In 
its  report,  the  Pastore  committee  stated: 

Examination  of  long-term  trends  Indicates 
clearly  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
major  txirnlng  point  In  the  domestic  textile 
Industry.  For  more  than  10  years  the  story 
has  been  one  of  contraction  and  severe  dis- 
location. During  this  time.  Imports  have 
been  rising.  At  first  the  rise  was  relatively 
slow,  but  In  recent  years  It  has  been 
accelerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  figures 
that  I  have  quoted  above  are  ample  evi- 
dence of  this  acceleration. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  able  to  imdersell 
our  domestic  producers  is  their  low  labor 
costs,  particularly  in  certain  Eastern 
countries.  In  1962.  over  75  percent  of 
U.S.  textile  Imports  originated  in  coun- 
tries which  paid  average  wages  of  only 
26  cents  per  hour  or  less  to  their  textUe 
workers.  The  U.S.  average,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  six  times  that  amoimt  at 
$1.69  per  hour.  When  these  low  wage 
costs  are  coupled  with  an  increasing 
technology  in  textile  manufacture,  the 
ability  of  these  countries  to  offer  ruinous 
competition  with  our  domestic  Industry 
becomes  abundantly  clear. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  has  become  almost  a 
staple  of  discussion.  The  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  has  been  experiencing  a 
severe  deterioration  In  the  availability 
of  employment.    Between  1947  and  1963 
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employment  in  the  mills  declined  by  ap- 
proximately 29  percent.  This  represents 
the  loss  of  350,000  jobs.  In  certain  areas 
where  whole  communities  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  continued  operation  of  a 
textile  mill,  the  closing  of  that  mill 
created  a  critical  concentration  of  un- 
employment. For  example,  in  the  New 
England  area,  textile  mill  employment 
declined  by  63  percent  during  this  15- 
year  period.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  found  that  there  are  2,181 
cities  and  towns  in  which  textile  mills 
are  located  that  the  unemployment 
problem  is  classified  as  substantial  and 
persistent. 

The  number  of  textile  plants  closing 
their  doors  has  been  growing  rapidly  in 
the  past  few  years.  Since  1947,  no  less 
than  942  such  plants  have  been  liqui- 
dated. They  are  not  located  in  one  par- 
ticular area  of  the  country.  However, 
New  England  and  Massachusetts  mills 
have  been  most  critically  affected. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  hard  hit.  Cer- 
tain of  the  States  represented  by  my 
southern  colleagues  have  felt  that  im- 
pact of  foreign  competition  and  have 
also  experienced  a  decline  in  textile  mill 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  minor  U.S. 
industry  that  I  am  discussing.  This  is 
the  largest  manufacturing  employer  in 
the  Nation.  The  textile  industry  em- 
ploys approximately  2.2  million  work- 
ers— this  represents  13  percent  of  all  the 


manufacturing  workers  in  the  United 
States.  These  Jobs  are  essential  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  many  of  our 
States.  For  example,  in  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  employment  in  the  textile 
industry  accounts  for  over  half  of  the 
total  manufacturing  employment.  Also, 
it  is  the  largest  single  employer  in  New 
England  with  13  percent  of  the  total 
manufacturing  employment. 

The  economic  health  of  the  industry 
is  very  poor.  It  has  lagged  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  economy,  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  area.  The  percent- 
age of  profits  on  sales  of  textile  mill 
products  after  taxes  has  averaged  about 
one-half  that  experienced  by  all  manu- 
facturing for  the  past  10  years.  The 
earnings  of  workers  in  the  mills  have 
declined  in  relation  to  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  workers  in  all  manu- 
facturing. In  1950,  the  textile  workers 
average  hourly  pay  was  85  percent  of  the 
average  for  all  manufacturing.  But,  by 
1961  it  had  dropped  to  70  percent  of  the 
national  average. 

These  are  startling  facts.  They  can- 
not be  ignored  or  shunted  aside.  A  very 
imjwrtant  segment  of  our  national 
economy  is  experiencing  a  deterioration 
which  must  be  halted  if  there  are  not 
to  be  far  more  serious  consequences.  It 
is  in  a  perilous  fight  for  survival  against 
a  rising  fiood  of  cheap-labor  imports.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  President  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  will  be  fully  cogni- 


zant of  the  impact  that  any  reductions 
in  tariffs  on  textile  product  imports  will 
have.  Even  the  present  tariff  levels  have 
not  served  to  prevent  the  damaging 
effects  of  foreign  competition.  They 
should  be  revised.  They  should  have  the 
effect  of  equalizing  production  costs  In 
order  that  U.S.  producers  can  compete 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  series  of 
tables  upon  which  the  above  facts  are 
based.  I  believe  that  the  information 
they  contain  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  my  colleagues.  I  should  like  to  insert 
them  immediately  following  my  remarks. 

Table  1. — U.S.  imports  for  consumption  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  manu' 
factures,  1954-63 

[In  millions  of  square  yards  equivalent ') 


ToUl 

Cotton 

Wool 

Man- 
made 
fiber 

1954 

257 

427 

507 

438 

600 

024 

1,292 

938 

1,481 

1,514 

207 

356 

414 

348 

492 

720 

1,054 

722 

1,166 

1,150 

32 

4« 
60 
55 
67 
91 

in 

93 
145 
165 

18 

1955 

28 

1950-. 

1957 

33 
3S 

1958 

61 

1959 

113 

1960 

1961 

127 
123 

1962 

170 

1963« 

190 

({Converted  from  units  by  Commeroe  Department 
and  Industry  factors. 
«  Estimated. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commeroe,  Bureau  of 
the  Census  Reports  Nos.  FT-110,  TQ-2002,  and  2003. 


Table  2. —  U.S.  imports  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  manufactures,  by  broad  groups,  1964,  1958,  and  1962 

[In  millions  of  square  yards  equivalent  •] 


Total  imports 

Fabric  Imports 

Imports  of  apparel  and  other  made-up  goods 

Total 

Cotton 

Synthetic 

Wool 

Total 

Cotton 

Synthetic 

Wool 

Total 

Cotton 

Synthetic 

Wool 

1964 

357 

600 

1,436 

207 

492 

1,166 

18 

61 

127 

32 

67 

146 

102 
201 
613 

77 
148 
486 

6 
19 
63 

20 
34 
66 

149 

388 
712 

128 
340 
686 

13 
32 
64 

8 

1968 

18 

1962 

69 

t  Converted  from  units  by  Commerce  Department  and  Industry  factors.  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  Report  No.  FT-110. 

Table  3. — Areas  in  the  United  States  currently  classified  as  having  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  *  in  which  textile  mills 

are  located,  November  196S 


State 


Alabama' 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia  • 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 


Areas  of  unemployment 


Substan- 
tial 


13 
4 
2 
7 

11 
1 
8 
6 
2 

17 
8 
1 
3 
1 
4 


Substan- 
tial and 
{>er8lstent 


10 
3 


3 


Number  of  cities  and 
towns  included 


Substan- 
tial 


125 
99 
44 
67 
86 
66 
20 

146 
70 

186 
60 
23 
12 
12 
66 


Substan- 
tial and 
persistent 


76 


16 
64 
56 
16 
142 
70 
46 
69 
23 
12 


53 


State 


New  York ... 

North  Carolina* 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Penn.'sylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina' 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Washington 

W^est  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Total,  28  States 


Areas  of  unemployment 


Substan- 
tial 


13 

13 
4 
2 

10 
1 
8 

14 
3 
1 
8 
6 
3 


161 


Substan- 
tial and 
persistent 


6 
6 
2 
1 
14 
1 
2 
0 
2 


102 


Number  of  cities  and 
towns  Included 


Substan- 
tial 


424 

171 
68 
47 
1,432 
34 
22 

126 
19 
21 
73 
82 

102 


8,640 


Substan- 
tial and 
persistent 


187 
87 

sa 

11 

017 

84 

16 
66 
11 


20 

67 
68 


3,181 


'  Substantial  unemployment  means  a  ratio  of  6  percent  or  more.  Persistent  unem- 
ployment refers  to  a  period  of  1  to  8  years,  depending  upon  how  large  the  ratio  of  im- 
employment  is. 

»  Textile  mill  employment  In  these  States  constitutes  the  largest  segment  of  manu- 
facturlnp  employment,  thtis  affecting  additional  nontextUe  substantial  unemployment 
areas  as  follows: 


Alabama 

Georgia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. . 

Total 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Labor  Market  Tren(fa  November  1068." 


'Area 
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Table  4. — Textile  industry 
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.erage  hourly  earnings  in  selected  foreign  countries  and  United  States,  1962-68 
[In  U.S.  dollars] 


avi 


Country 


Belgium 

France 

HoDg  Kong — 

India„ 

Italy 

Japan 


Date  of  earnings 


October  1962 

January  1963- 

Year  ending  March  1962- 

June  1963 ■ 

December  1962 

1962 


.Average 
I  lourly 
earn- 
ings 1 


I  Converted  from  local  currency  at  official  exchange   ate. 
1  Paris  region  only. 
» Cotton  textiles  only. 

TikuB 


Hong  Kong. 

Italy 

Japan 

Spain 


Total - 


1951 


m 


»  Converted  from  local  currency. 

« Not  available.  .      ,     ,  j  ^ 

1  Estimated;  based  on  1st  2  quarters'  actual  data 


Table  6. — Textile  employment  it. 


1947. 
1954. 
1958. 
1963. 


TextUe  mill 


United  States 


1,232,293 

1,037.440 

901,677 

878,233 


>  Estimated. 

'Includes  dyeing  and  finishing. 


Table  7. — Wholesae 


1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 


AU  In- 
dustrial 
commodi- 
ties 


90.4 
92.4 
96.2 
99.0 
100.0 


Textile 
products 


102.0 
102.6 
101.6 
101  8 
98.0 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  o '  the  Census 


March  19 


$0.55 
».61 

.11 
».ll 

.42 
«.26 


Compara- 
tive U.S. 
average 
hourly 
earnings 


$1.69 
1.69 
1.64 
1.65 
1.69 
1.68 


Ratio  of 

foreign 

to  United 

States 

(percent) 


33 
36 

7 

7 

25 

16 


Country 


Pakistan 

Portugal 

Spain - 

Taiwan 

United  Kingdom. 
West  Germany.. - 


Date  of  earnings 


February  1962.. 
2d  quarter  1963. 
October  1962... 
do 


April  1963. 
May  1963. 


Average 
hourly 
earn- 
ings I 


*$0.08 

*.14 

«.19 

».10 

.80 

.75 


Compara- 
tive U.S. 
average 
hourly 
earnings 


$1.60 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.69 
1.70 


Ratio  of 

foreign 

to  United 

States 
(percent) 


5 

8 

12 

6 

47 

44 


*  Production  workers  in  establishments  employing  over  30  people. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Labor  Conditions,  Inter- 
national Comparison  Division. 


5, — Apparel  exports,  by  selected  countries,  1951-62 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  '] 


1952 


39 

32 

38 

2 


111 


1953 


m 


39 

37 
38 


1954 


46 

35 

56 

2 


133 


1955 


57 

40 

107 

2 


216 


1956 


69 

50 

122 

2 


243 


1967 


76 

63 

143 

2 


284 


1968 


91 

72 

149 

2 


314 


19S9 


141 

105 

206 

11 


463 


1060 


178 

164 

220 

43 


605 


1961 


162 

227 

191 

74 


644 


1962 


1192 

274 

«200 


(') 


*  Estimated;  based  on  1st  3  quarters'  actual  data. 

Source-  United  Nations,  "Yearbooks  of  International  Trade  Statistics,"  1962,  19M, 
1958, 1960, 1961;  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  vol.  XII,  Nos.  1-18. 


the  United  States  and  New  England,  by  selected  groups,  1947,  1954,  1958,  and  196S  ' 


products 


New  England 


281,939 
187,129 
124,037 
106, 670 


Cotton  and  synthetic ' 


United  States 


656.738 
676. 518 
494,496 
464,826 


New  England 


110,879 
78,674 
61,471 
40,464 


Woolen  and  worsted 


United  States 


186,140 
96,334 
78,004 
64,509 


New  England 


113,114 

46,281 
35,622 
29,265 


Sources-  U  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manu- 
factures. 1947, 1954,  and  1958.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
"Cotton.  Wool  and  Synthetic  Occupational  Wage  Structure  Surveys  Nos.  82,  87, 184, 
192,  and  1,372— Employment  and  Earnings." 

price  indexes  for  all  industrial  commodities  and  textile  products,  1964-63 

[1957-59=100] 


C  otton 
pr  tducts 


98.8 
101.4 
103.0 
100.5 

97.9 


Wool 
products 


106.0 
100.7 

99.8 
105.3 

96.9 


Manmade 

fiber 
products 

105.7 
106.8 
100.4 
101.1 
99.0 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

September  1963. 


All  In- 
dustrial 
commodi- 
ties 


101.0 
101.3 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 


TextUe 
products 


100.5 

101.4 

97.7 

98.8 

98.1 


Cotton 
products 


101.6 
104.4 
100.4 
101.7 
99.8 


Wool 
products 


97.7 
98.2 
97.1 
99.1 
100.6 


Manmade 

fiber 
products 


100.0 
97.6 
93.4 
93.9 
94.0 


DISPENSING  WITH   CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  01|la- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 


unanimous  consent  that  when  the  He  use 


ask 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON.   EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH   VIGOROUSLY    SUPPORT 
THE    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 
Mr.    FUQUA,      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  Reuss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  message  today  on  foreign  aid 
contains  a  well-reasoned  section  devoted 
to  the  need  for  continuing  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Development 
Association.  I  include  the  fourth  point 
in  the  President's  remarks : 

Fourth.  We  wlU  continue  to  saek  greater 
International  participation  in  aid. 

Other  free  world  Industrial  countries  have 
Increased  their  aid  commitments  since  the 
early  1950's.  There  are  Indlcatlona  that  fur- 
ther Increases  are  In  store.  Canada  recently 
announced  that  It  expects  to  Increase  its  aid 
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expenditures  by  50  percent  next  year.  A 
1963  British  White  Paper  and  a  French  offi- 
cial report  published  In  January  1964  point 
In  the  same  direction.  Other  nations  have 
reduced  interest  rates  and  extended  matu- 
rities on  loans  to  developing  coiintrles. 

Of  major  importance  in  this  effort  are  the 
operations  of  the  International  Development 
Association.  Under  the  agreement  for  re- 
plenishing the  resoxirces  of  this  Association, 
which  is  now  before  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval, other  countries  will  put  up  more  than 
$1.40  for  every  dollar  the  United  States  pro- 
vides to  finance  on  easy  terms  development 
projects  certified  as  sovmd  by  the  World 
Banlc — projects  which  the  developing  coun- 
tries could  not  afford  to  pay  for  on  regular 
commercial  terms.  This  Is  International 
sharing  In  the  aid  effort  at  Its  best.  For  to 
the  extent  we  furnish  fluids  to  IDA,  and  they 
are  augmented  by  the  contributions  of  others, 
the  needs  of  developing  countries  are  met, 
thus  reducing  the  amounts  required  for  oxu: 
own  bilateral  aid  programs. 

Under  the  program  before  you  the  United 
States  would  be  authorized  to  contribute 
$312  million  over  a  3-year  period.  Against 
this  other  covmtrles  have  pledged  $438  mil- 
lion which  win  be  lost  In  the  absence  of  the 
U.S.  contribution.  Action  Is  needed  now  so 
that  the  Association  may  continue  to  \inder- 
take  new  projects  even  though  the  first  ap- 
propriation win  not  be  required  until  fiscal 
year  1966.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize 
U.S.  participation  In  this  continued  IDA 
subscription. 

A  similar  endorsement  is  contained  in 
a  letter  of  March  18  from  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H.  Hodges,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  William  McC.  Martin, 
Jr.,  and  Harold  F.  Linder,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Export -Import  Bank 
of  Washington.  This  letter,  addressed 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
follows : 

The  Secretary  or  the  Treasttbt, 

Washington.  March  18,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
Chair-man,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
your  committee  will  shortly  be  hearing  tes- 
timony on  the  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  an  Increase  In  the  resoxirces  of  the 
International  Development  Association 
(IDA). 

Our  im'anlmous  views  recommending  the 
proposal  embodied  In  the  bill  have  been  set 
forth  In  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  September  13.  1963,  and  In  subsequent 
executive  branch  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee. However,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  bin  has  been  recommitted  to  your  com- 
mittee, and  because  U.S.  participation  In 
the  replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the 
IDA  Is  of  such  Importance  to  our  national 
Interest,  we  wish  to  reiterate  at  this  time  our 
strong  support  for  this  proposal. 

IDA  was  soundly  conceived  as  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  to  provide  long-term 
loans  repayable  In  hard  currencies  on  repay- 
ment terms  which  are  needed  by  many  of  the 
developing  countries  and  which  the  World 
Bank  could  not  provide.  It  Is  efficiently  ad- 
ministered by  the  World  Bank  and  has  con- 
ducted Its  operations  effectively. 

The  IDA  is  of  great  value  to  the  United 
States,  not  only  because  Its  operations  com- 
plement and  support  those  of  the  United 


States  in  the  development  field,  but  because 
IDA  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have  of 
getting  other  advanced  countries  to  share 
with  us  the  financial  burden  of  helping  the 
developing  countries  to  help  themselves. 

The  principle  of  burden-sharing  Is  clearly 
demonstrated  In  the  present  proposal.  For 
every  dollar  to  be  contributed  by  the  United 
States  other  nations  would  provide  $1.40. 
It  Is  highly  appropriate  that  these  nations — 
to  many  of  which  we  provided  large  amounts 
of  aid  after  World  War  II — should,  under 
this  proposal,  be  providing  more  than  the 
United  States.  But  without  our  pledge  of 
$312  million,  IDA  will  lose  the  $438  million 
to  be  contributed  by  these  other  nations. 
Moreover,  without  our  participation,  the 
essential  operations  of  the  IDA  will  soon 
come  to  a  halt. 

We  are  hopeful  that  an  early  and  strong 
endorsement  by  your  committee  will  lead  the 
way  to  final  congressional  approval  of  this 
legislation  which  Is  so  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world. 

Sincerely  yovirs,  , 

Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury,    Chairman, 
National  Advisory   Council   on   Inter- 
national    Monetary     and     Financial 
Problems. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Luther  H.  Hodges, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
William  McC.  Martin,  Jr., 
Chairman.   Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
Harold  F.  Linder, 
President  and  Chairman,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 


THE     LATE     SENATOR     JAMES     M. 
MEAD 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  already  had  occasion  on  this  floor 
to  make  some  comments  on  the  late 
Senator  Mead  and  his  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  life  and  growth.  I  am  de- 
lighted, of  course,  to  see  that  this  opin- 
ion is  shared  by  so  many  newspapers  in 
New  York  State  regardless  of  their  par- 
ticular political  affiliation.  This  is  re- 
flected by  their  thoughtful  editorials 
commenting  on  the  sad  news  of  Jim 
Mead's  passing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  of  March  16  and  one  from 
the  Watertown  Daily  Times  of  the  same 
date,  both  dealing  with  the  life  and  con- 
tributions of  James  M.  Mead: 

[From  the   Buffalo   Evening  News,  Mar.   16, 
1964] 

James  M.  Mead 
Former  Senator  James  M.  Mecul  will  be 
long  remembered  for  distinguished  service  In 
many  Important  posts  In  Washington.  But 
the  most  enduring  monimient  to  the  genial 
legislator  remains  in  the  memories  of  those 
of  his  constituents  whom  he  helped  with  In- 
finite patience  to  have  wrongs  redressed  and 
whose  lives  were  the  richer  for  his  perceptive 
interest  In  their  problems,  many  of  which  he 
helped  solve. 


It  was  an  astonishing  fact  that  in  Jim 
Mead's  office  no  letter  went  unanswered. 
That,  in  Itself,  set  him  apart  from  the  rvm- 
of-the-mlll  legislators.  He  was  available 
personally  to  anyone  who  knocked  on  the 
door,  not  only  the  big  and  Influential  person- 
ages, but  those  of  no  political  stature  who 
merely  wanted  to  shake  his  hand  and  be  ex- 
posed to  his  famous  grin  and  affability. 

Senator  Mead's  public  services  In  many  ca- 
pacities are  on  the  record.  His  personal 
service  to  the  "little"  people  Is  the  less 
widely  known  facet  of  the  character  and  na- 
ture of  a  man  who  honored  his  high  office. 
Anyone  who  kn^w  Jim  Mead,  dead  In  Florida 
at  78,  will  sorrow.  Thousands  of  others  who 
benefited  from  his  help  In  time  of  trouble 
wont  forget  a  fine  legislator  and  a  compas- 
sionate human  being. 


[From  the  Watertown  Dally  Times,  Mar.  16, 

1964] 

James  M.  Mead 

When  James  M.  Mead,  who  died  Sunday 
night  at  the  age  of  78,  was  Senator,  he  was 
particularly  effective  In  his  backing  of  Pine 
Camp's  wartime  expansion.  That  was  In 
1940.  He  was  the  Senator  from  New  York 
from  1938  through  1947.  Previously  he  had 
served  as  Congressman  from  1919  until  1938. 

The  late  Congressman  Francis  D.  Culkln 
represented  this  district  then.  Although  Cul- 
kln was  a  Republican  and  Mead  was  a  Demo- 
crat, they  had  been  congressional  friends  for 
many  years.  When  Congressman  Mead  was 
elected  Senator  Mead,  the  close  relationship 
continued  with  the  result  that  the  two  legis- 
lators made  for  a  strong  team  In  pursuit  of 
northern  New  York  problems  In  Washington. 
In  those  days  the  two  Senators  were  always 
Democrats.  It  wasn't  until  Irving  M.  Ives 
went  to  Washington  to  succeed  Senator 
Mead  that  a  Republican  occupied  the  Senate 
seat  from  New  York.  Nowadays  both  seats 
are  Republican.  A  Republican  Congressman 
In  the  thirties  and  early  forties,  therefore, 
had  to  do  business  constantly  with  Demo- 
crats on  New  York  State  matters  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Mead  was  an  upstate  Senator. 
This  again  was  a  part  of  a  tradition  in 
which  New  York  City  would  send  one  Sena- 
tor and  the  upstate  the  other.  To  a  large 
extent  Senator  Mead  was  effective  In  behalf 
of  the  upstate  constituency  for  one  reason. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Democrat, 
he  lived  In  Republican  territory.  His  old 
congressional  district,  of  course,  was  Demo- 
cratic, but  he  was  ringed  around  by  Repub- 
licans. Becaiise  he  was  an  upstater,  he  found 
himself  more  often  than  not  helping  out 
Republican  upstate  Congressmen  as  a  Demo- 
crat who  had  strong  connections  first  In  the 
White  House  of  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  later  even  closer  connections  with 
his  old  Senate  friend,  Harry  S.  Truman. 
When  Mr.  Truman  became  the  vlce-presl-* 
dentlal  nominee  In  the  fourth  Roosevelt 
term,  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
War  Investigating  Committee.  Senator  Mead 
succeeded  Senator  Truman  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  President  Truman  in  1949 
appointed  Senator  Mead  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washington. 

The  only  major  difference  between  north- 
ern New  York  and  Senator  Mead  during  his 
career  In  Washington  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The  Senator  rep- 
resented Buffalo  sentiment  against  the  sea- 
way, as  well  as  his  own.  His  personal  oppo- 
sition came  out  of  his  role,  once  upon  a 
time,  as  a  railroad  worker,  together  with 
the  strong  railroad  sentiments  which  existed 
in   his  original   congressional   district. 

Senator  Mead's  death  occurred  In  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  General  Hospital.  He  moved  to 
Florida  in  1954,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  owner  of  an  orange  grove. 
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TRIUMPH  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 

VENEZUELA 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afek 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.     Mr.   Speaker,   tfie 
Honorable  Teodoro  Moscoso.  U.S.  r^- 
resentative  on  the  Inter-American  Coiq- 
mittee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  ad- 
dressed  the   international   meeting   of 
Financial  Institutions  for  Development 
at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  February  17, 
1964.    In  his  speech.  Mr.  Moscoso  refers 
to  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  Vei)e- 
zuela  last  December,  when  in  the  ila- 
tional  elections  a  man  who  stands  lor 
democracy  in  the  tradition  of  Western 
civilization  was  duly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple despite  the  terroristic  and  totalitir- 
ian  attempts  by  subversives  and  fanatjics 
to  disrupt  those   elections.     The  P<^nt 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  much.     For 
the  tendency  has  been  to  place  the  bla|ne 
for  every  unhappy  incident  that  occurs 
in  Latin  America  on  the  Alliance  |[or 
Progress.    This  is  an  unfortunate  pr^ic- 
tice  because  the  deep  and  fundamental 
problems   that  beset   practically   evfery 
one  of  the  22  different  and  distinct  coun- 
tries  which  we  refer   to   in  one  njeat 
package  as  "Latin  America."  predate)  by 
centuries  the  Alliance  for  Progress,    "^is 
fact  must  be  grasped  before  one  can  e^en 
begin  to  comprehend  the  mammoth  task 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  set 
for  itself.    So  it  is  imperative  to  note  the 
forward  steps  as  well  as  the  setbacks 
when  they  occur,  and  no  more  encoumg- 
Ing  sight  can  be  seen  in  any  coimtrj  in 
the  world   than   when   democracy  jtri- 
umphs  In  the  beautiful  and  traditi(^nal 
framework  of  a  free  election.  , 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  of  :the 
Members  of  this  House,  I  include  !the 
address  of  the  Honorable  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso in  the  Rbcord: 
Attititdes  and   Institutions   Condtjcivi;  to 

Economic  and  Social  Development 
(Address  by  tlie  Honorable  Teodoro  Inloe- 
0O6O,  U.S.  representative  on  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  AlUancd  for 
Progress,  International  meeting  of  Finan- 
cial Institutions  for  Development.  Caricas, 
Venezuela.  February  17.  1964) 

I.   INTRODTJCTION 

I  am  grateful  to  my  good  friend  Luis  Val- 
lenllla  for  asking  me  to  Join  you  at  this 
meeting  and  to  exchange  thoughts  vhlch 
may  make  us  all  wiser  and  richer  In  kr  owl- 
edge  than  before  we  came  here.  It'n  es- 
pecially gratifying  for  me  to  make  another 
visit  to  Venezuela,  which  was  my  first  diplo- 
matic poet — whose  President,  Romulo  B(  (tan- 
court,  has  taught  me  so  much  about  politi- 
cal leadership,  economic  development,  and 
soclail  advancement — and  among  whose  gov- 
ernment leaders,  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
Intellectuals,  students,  and  i>eople  In  many 
other  walks  of  life  I  count  so  many  friends 
and  advisers.  Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  Vene- 
zuela's Development  Corporation  again  broke 
new  ground  by  organizing  a  highly  suacess- 
ful  industrial  promotion  conference  \^hlch 
brought  together  the  people  from  ptlvate 
and  government  life  whose  cooperation  Is 
vital  to  economic  growth. 
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Rarely   in   the   recent    period   of   political 
ferment,  economic  problems,  and  social  ten- 
sion in  Latin  America  has  an  event  buoyed 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  oxu-  peoples  aa 
much  as  the  triumph  of  democracy  In  Vene- 
zuela last  December.     It  has  been  said  and 
written  time  and  again  that  any  harm  that 
comes  to  constitutional  government  in  the 
hemisphere  is  a  setback  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.    I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  realistic 
In   saddling  this   very  young  program    with 
black   marks   caused   by   and   large  by  men 
and  forces  whose  motivations  predate  or  dis- 
regard the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.     Nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  credit  the  young  Alliance 
with    developmental    accomplishments    that 
preceded  the  signing  of  the  charter,  such  as 
many    achievements    of    Venezuela    In    the 
Initial  years  of  the  Betancourt  administra- 
tion.    But  If  we  charge  setbacks  to  the  Al- 
liance, we  should  In  all  Jtistice  let  it  draw 
strength  from  progress.     Seen  In  this  light, 
the  elections  In  Venezuela  are  the  greatest 
vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  since  that  document  was 
signed.    For  here  was  a  demonstration  that 
It  could  be  done.    Here  was  proof  that  cou- 
rageous and  Imaginative  political  leadership 
could.    Indeed,  move  a  country  forward  to- 
ward its  developmental  goals — and  do  It  In 
a  climate  of  political  freedom  and  against 
the  determined  onslaught  of  the  saboteurs  of 
democracy. 


n.  the  challenge:  restructuring  socicties 
Effective  political  leadership  means  search- 
ing out  the  priority  problems,  and  then  un- 
hesitatingly moving  in  to  solve  them.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  directly 
at  the  core  of  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. Traditions  arising  out  of  subsistence 
or  plantation  farming  and  of  outdated  com- 
mercial practices  In  the  cities  must  be 
changed.  Social  mobility  must  be  greatly  In- 
creased. Education  systems  must  be  re- 
vamped completely  so  as  to  convert  them 
from  a  privilege  of  the  few  Into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  many.  These  are  the  direc- 
tions that  lead  to  Industrialization — which, 
soundly  conceived  and  applied.  Is  jiist  an- 
other word  for  development. 

A  recent  study  by  Simon  Kuznets  Illus- 
trates graphically  the  need  for  a  basic  re- 
structuring of  underdeveloped  economies  and 
societies.  Kuznets  points  out  that  countries 
with  a  $100  per  capita  income  per  year  gen- 
erate more  than  half  their  national  product 
In  agriculture  and  only  some  13  percent  In 
Industry.  At  the  other  extreme,  he  finds  that 
In  countries  with  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$1,700  agriculture  supplies  only  13  per  cent 
of  total  national  product.  But  manufactur- 
ing does  not  account  for  the  bulk  either, 
producing  a  mere  38  percent  of  the  total. 
Close  to  half  of  the  national  product  In  these 
highly  developed  countries  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  area  of  services.  Kuznets  finds  that  ma- 
ture development  is  reached  when  per  capita 
income  begins  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year,  and 
when  the  output  of  services  expands  more 
rapidly  than  manufacturing. 

Another  Interesting  point  brought  out  by 
Kuznets'  study,  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
dividends  that  restructuring  of  the  society 
yields,  is  related  to  productivity.  He  shows 
that  the  difference  In  productivity  between 
Industrial  and  farm  workers  narrows  rapidly 
as  agriculture's  share  In  the  total  product  of 
the  coxuitry  declines.  In  short,  the  produc- 
tivity of  farm  labor  rises  as  the  number  of 
people  on  the  farm  and  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  their  output  In  the  national  product 
drops.  In  Britain,  for  example,  agriculture 
Is  responsible  for  only  about  5  percent  of  na- 
tional product,  but  productivity  of  the 
agricultural  worker  Is  actuaUy  higher  than 
that  of  the  Industrial  worker. 

All  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  the 
long-range  strategy  for  achieving  higher  liv- 
ing standards  for  the  population  as  a  whole 


must  be  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  econ- 
omies primarily  dependent  on  agriculture 
into  diversified  economies  with  a  strong 
manufactvu'lng  sector. 

Such  a  strategy  does  not  imply  that  In- 
dustrialization should  be  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  agricultural  development. 
Rather.  It  means  that,  along  with  in- 
dustrialization, agrlcultvue  must  be 
modernized  and  made  more  efficient  and 
productive.  Where  agricultural  capacity 
may  be  idle  due  to  lack  of  Irrigation,  the 
land  tenure  system.  InsufBclent  agricultural 
credit,  or  lack  of  technical  advice,  appropri- 
ate action  must  be  taken  to  make  the  land 
productive,  and  to  spark  Improvements  In 
the  life  of  the  farm  popiilatlon. 

The  world's  Industrialized  nations  made 
the  basic  modernizing  changes  over  periods 
of  many  decades.  Today,  in  the  nuclear 
age,  In  the  time  of  rapid  mass  communica- 
tions, the  pressures  of  the  peoples  In  the  de- 
veloping nations  for  a  better  life  do  not  per- 
mit the  leisurely  pace  of  the  19th  century. 
The  very  technology  which  made  In- 
dustrialization possible  also  Is  a  prime  cause 
of  the  worldwide  demand  for  Its  fruits. 
Radio  and  television  have  opened  the  eyes 
and  stimulated  the  appetites  of  millions  of 
people  who  In  the  past  lived  In  virtually 
complete  Ignorance  of  the  world  around 
them.  But  modern  technology  has  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  replace  the  tlme-consiimlng 
educational  process  required  to  Inculcate  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  If  the  virge  which  technology  has 
created  Is  to  be  satisfied. 

Fortunately,  the  developing  peoples  need 
not  start  from  scratch.  But  even  the 
transfer  and  adaptation  of  the  attitudes  and 
skills  required  for  rapid  development  takes 
longer  than  most  of  our  understandably  Im- 
patient fellow  men  In  the  southern  half  of 
the  globe  realize  or  believe. 

Acting  on  this  disbelief,  and  desperately 
looking  for  shortcuts,  some  people  are  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  led  down  the  blind 
alley  of  economic  and  political  irresponsibil- 
ity. These  shortcuts  either  lead  to  totalitar- 
ianism or.  If  the  headlong  rush  can  be 
stopped  before  it  is  too  late,  they  require 
repair  work  which  would  not  have  to  be  done 
If  good  sense  had  prevailed  in  the  first  place. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  highly  charged 
emotional  atmosphere  In  which  development 
work  Is  being  done  these  days.  But  since 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  sound  strategy  and 
intelligent  tactics,  the  question  Is  whether 
the  developing  nations  will  produce  the 
political  leadership  that  can  keep  aspirations 
from  becoming  delusions  while  pushing 
sound  development  at  a  fast  enough  pace  to 
provide  evidence  of  accomplishment.  Our 
political  leaders  mxist  provide  the  shield, 
must  gain  the  time  for  us  developers  to  do 
our  work. 
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in.  PRoPinoxJs  ATnruDEs  and  policies 
Before  tvirnlng  to  the  purpose  and  useful- 
ness of  specific  development  Institutions, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  general 
climate  which  I  believe  Is  required  for  their 
effective  functioning. 

The  first  requirement  Is  Integrity  in  gov- 
ernment. Attempts  to  obtain  special  privi- 
lege from  government,  or  the  use  of  govern- 
mental power  for  the  benefit  of  special 
Interest  groups  without  regard  to  national 
needs  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious 
drags  on  developmental  progress.  These 
practices  are  b€id  enough  In  developed  coun- 
tries. They  are  all  the  more  damaging  in 
nations  where  resources  are  scarce  and  where 
the  strictest  adherence  to  national  priorities 
Is  Imperative. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  not  merely  un- 
derstanding, but  leadership  for  development 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  broaa  education  and  who  wield  eco- 
nomic and  political  influence.  I  have  seen 
It  happen  In  the  United  States,  where  the 


Roosevelts,  the  Harrlmans,  and  the  Rocke- 
fellers have  done  and  are  doing  It.  And  I 
have  seen  It  in  Latin  America,  where  more 
and  more  scions  of  leading  famUles  are 
doing  It.  Between  the  unacceptable  alter- 
natives of  the  status  quo  and  violent  revolu- 
tion lies  peaceful  change.  No  one  has  a 
greater  stake  In  the  success  of  this  third 
and  clvUlzed  alternative  than  those  who 
have  come  to  know  and  appreciate  the  fruits 
of  clvUlzatlon. 

Third,  there  must  be  hospitality  to  out- 
side Investment.  Today,  it  Is  neither  polit- 
ically realistic  nor  socially  Just  to  generate 
resources  for  Investment  the  way  industrial- 
ized countries  did  It  In  the  past — by  squeez- 
ing their  own  people.  The  alternative  is 
Investment  from  abroad.  Part  of  this  comes 
in  the  form  of  public  funds.  But  much  of 
It  must  come  from  private  sources.  What  Is 
more,  the  inflow  of  foreign  Investment  is 
generally  Indispensable  to  the  growing  so- 
ciety. Thus,  as  Kenneth  Bovddlng  has  put 
It.  one  of  the  primary  requirements  for  the 
development  executive  is  the  skill  of  striking 
clever  bargains  with  foreign  capitalists.  To 
do  this,  the  developing  nation  must  offer  the 
foreign  Investor  returns  large  enough  to  take 
accovmt  of  the  growth  risks  he  faces  with 
his  Investment  In  an  alien  environment. 
There  must  alsojje  full  acceptance  on  all 
sides  of  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  An  In- 
vestor cannot  be  expected  to  locate  extensive 
capital  assets  and  highly  skilled  human 
resources  In  a  country  which  Invites  him 
only  grudgingly  and  which  makes  him  sus- 
picious that  his  contract  may  not  be  In- 
violate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  Investor 
should  and  generally  does  realize  that  the 
door  must  always  be  open  to  negotiation 
If  conditions  change,  as  long  as  the  basic 
purpose  and  premises  of  his  Investment  re- 
main Intact.  By  and  large,  foreign  Investors 
realize  today  that  they  cannot  operate  In  a 
political  vacuum— that  they  must  be  willing 
to  adjust  their  practices  to  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  that,  above  all,  there  Is  a  rising 
desire  among  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
to  control  their  destiny  and  their  resources. 

The  question  today  is  no  longer  whether 
the  developing  countries  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected against  potential  excesses  of  foreign 
companies.  The  question  Is  whether  they 
will  permit  excessive  nationalism  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  satisfaction  of  their  national  aspira- 
tions by  falling  to  attract  or  frightening  away 
badly  needed  Investment  and  skills. 

The  distinguished  Latin-American  writer 
Victor  Alba  has  made  an  Interesting  comment 
on  this  aspect  of  the  problem.    He  says : 

"Slogans  and  easy  labels  have  contributed 
to  some  degree  to  paraljTring  Latin  America, 
by  closing  "paths  to  progress.  For  example, 
there  Is  no  doubt — and  experience  shows  It, 
although  we  may  close  oxu  eyes  at  It  through 
submission  to  these  slogans — that  foreign 
capital,  when  It  Is  Invested  in  our  countries 
in  accord  with  their  laws,  is  a  factor  for  the 
liberalization  of  society.  But  despite  that, 
both  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right 
have  attacked  foreign  Investment,  not,  In 
reality,  because  It  could  be  dangerous,  but 
because  there  Is  a  liberalizing  effect  to  It, 
because  It  creates  conditions  which  make  the 
reform  of  social  structures  both  possible  and 
necessary.  Foreign  capital  which  respects 
national  laws  Is  a  factor  for  progress,  and 
therefore,  leads  to  social  reform.  So  foreign 
capital  must  be  attacked. 

"Since  the  true  motive  of  this  attack  can- 
not be  revealed.  It  Is  disguised  on  grotmds  of 
nationalism,  of  antl-lmperlallsm,  or  other 
matters,  when.  In  reality.  It  is  an  attempt — 
one  attempt  more — to  maintain  Latin  Amer- 
ica immobile  within  the  straltjacket  of  an- 
achronous  social  structures  that  still  pre- 
vail among  us.  The  United  States,  Germany, 
Italy,  Scandinavia,  Canada,  all  industrialized 


with  foreign  as  well  as  national  capital.  And 
none  of  these  countries  has  lost  Its  Inde- 
pendence for  that  reason.  But  it  is  certain 
that  In  none  of  them  were  the  forces  of  im- 
mobility more  powerful  than  the  forces  of 
ciiange,  as  among  vis.  And  in  none  of  them 
were  the  slogans  and  the  fear  of  labels  more 
powerful  than  the  desire  for  progress." 

Fourth,  both  local  and  foreign  entrepre- 
neurs must  make  It  their  responsibility  to 
work  with  other  key  sectors  of  society  In  see- 
ing to  It  that  the  fruits  of  economic  growth 
are  fairly  distributed.  This  can  be  achieved 
through  collective  bargaining  between  man- 
agement and  labor,  tlirough  soundly  con- 
ceived and  executed  fiscal  policies  and  by 
converting  the  economy  from  high  margin, 
small  volume  type  to  mass  production  with 
a  lower  per  unit  profit  margin.  Broad  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  product  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else  speeds  the  moderni- 
zation of  an  economy  without  coercion  and 
violence. 

Fifth,  the  educational  system  must  be  re- 
vamped to  meet  the  requirements  for  eco- 
nomic development.  The  most  immediate 
need  is  to  get  away  from  excessive  concen- 
tration in  higher  institutions  of  learning  on 
humanistic  studies,  and  to  move  toward  a 
curriculum  more  heavily  weighted  with 
physical  and  social  studies.  Engineering, 
public,  and  business  administration  are  top 
priorities. 

Sixth,  there  must  be  a  minimum  of  do- 
matism  and  a  maximum  of  pragmatism — 
suited  to  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  each  developing  country — In  the  division 
of  labor  between  Gtovernment  and  private 
enterprise.  Instead  of  dominance  by  either 
or  rivalry  between  them,  there  must  be 
created  a  partnership  relation  which  makes 
the  two  sectors  formidable  allies  in  achiev- 
ing modernization  and  growth.  Allowing  for 
differences  from  country  to  country.  It  is  gen- 
erally true  that  Government  tends  to  operate 
most  effectively  In  those  areas  of  Infrastruc- 
ture development  which  do  not  seriovisiy  af- 
fect the  competitive  cost  structure  of  eco- 
nomic production.  Because  of  Government's 
capacity  to  accumulate  large  amounts  of 
capital,  and  because  Government  Is  willing  to 
accept  the  long  waiting  period  before  Infra- 
structure projects  pay  off.  It  Is  better 
equipped  to  undertake  activities  such  as 
roadbulldlng,  pKJwer  and  port  development. 
In  some  cases.  Government  can  also  play  a 
useful  part  In  stimulating  Industrial  develop- 
ment by  breaking  bottlenecks  through  the 
construction  of  key  Indxistrlal  enterprises 
such  as  steel  mills,  where  private  Initiative 
falls  to  act.  However,  the  wisdom  of  Gov- 
ernment action  In  this  fleld  depends  very 
much  on  local  economic  conditions  and  Gov- 
ernment management  sho\ild  cease  long  be- 
fore a  full  capacity  market  exists  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  plenty  of  private  competitive 
Investment. 

IV.    INSTITUTIONAL    TOOLS 

Operating  In  a  propitious  climate,  the 
developer  can  make  effective  use  of  a  wide 
range  of  existing  Institutions  and  move  to 
establish  new  mechanisms  to  help  him  do 
the  Job. 

On  the  International  level,  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  has  witnessed  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  multilateral  agencies  which 
have  already  proved  their  effectiveness 
throughout   the    newly    developing    regions. 

I  am  referring  to  the  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded Technical  Assistance  Program;  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund;  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development;  the 
International  Finance  Corporation;  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association;  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  other 
multilateral  public  institutions  equipped  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance. 
In  addition,  individual  capital-exporting 
countries  have  their  lending  and  technical 


assistance  institutions,  such  as  my  country's 
Agency  for  International  Development  which 
either  alone,  or  in  cooperation  with  multi- 
lateral organizations  or  In  consultative 
groups  with  other  industrialized  countries 
are  cooperating  with  the  developing  nations 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  In  the  private 
sector,  we  find  financing  and  operating  cor- 
porations, such  as  the  Chase  International 
Investment  Co.,  the  recently  founded 
Atlantic  Development  Corp.  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica (Adela),  the  long-established  Interna- 
tional Basic  Economy  Corp.  (IBEC),  and 
others  which  lack  of  time  does  not  aUow 
me  to  mention.  In  addition,  European  and 
Japanese  investors  are  Increasingly  moving 
into  the  Latin  American  area. 

The  record  of  effectiveness  of  these  multi- 
lateral or  foreign-based  Institutions  In  the 
developing  countries  is  too  well  known  to 
require  elaboration  in  this  fonom. 

I  would  like  today  to  dwell  more  exten- 
sively on  the  role  of  some  key  domestic  Insti- 
tutions of  developing  nations  In  the  quest 
for    economic    growth    and    social    progress. 

The  first  Is  the  development  bank.  Its 
primary  function  Is  to  provide  medium-  and 
long-term  funds  for  private  enterprise  ac- 
tivities conducive  to  national  development. 
A  second  p\u-pose  of  the  development  bank 
is  to  exercise  leadership  by  example  and  to 
attract  other  domestic  sources  of  long-term 
capital  which  are  reluctant  to  take  long- 
range  risks.  Once  the  development  bank 
has  demonstrated  success  in  a  given  area, 
experience  shows  that  capital  from  other 
sources  will  begin  to  flow  into  this  fleld. 
The  development  bank  can  and  should  then 
move  on  to  pioneer  in  a  new  area  of  devel- 
opment financing. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  foimd  that  the  devel- 
opment bank's  approach  is  not  broad  enough 
to  tap  all  the  domestic  reeovirces  required 
for  economic  development.  This  Is  likely  to 
be  true  whether  it  Is  a  private  or  public 
institution.  It  is  particularly  true  In  coun- 
tries where  prevailing  banking  practices 
have  been  heavily  Influenced  by  commercial 
or  crop-lending  activities. 

It  is  therefore  useful  that  the  activities 
of  development  banks  be  complemented  by 
those  of  a  soft-window  credit  Institution, 
such  as  a  development  company,  with  a 
broad  range  of  activities.  One  function  of 
the  development  company  Is  to  provide  cap- 
ital on  softer  terms  and  for  projects  wlilch 
entail  more  than  normal  risks  of  flnanclal 
falliire.  but  nevertheless  are  needed  for  eco- 
nomic development  goals.  If  It  has  been 
determined  that  a  particular  indtutry  Lb  vital 
to  the  growth  of  the  country,  but  private 
enterprise  appears  iinwilling  to  und^'take 
the  project,  the  development  company  can 
either  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
equity  capital  or,  preferably,  build  and  oper- 
ate the  facility  through  a  management  con- 
tract with  a  reputable  private  firm. 

The  operations  of  a  development  company 
must  l>e  closely  adapted  and  tailored  to  pre- 
vailing economic  conditions  if  it  is  to  be 
effective.  For  example,  in  one  case  which 
I  know  rather  intimately,  small  scale  fac- 
tories are  desirable  from  the  developmental 
point  of  view.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  of  the  development 
company  has  been  to  maintain  about  a  year's 
Inventory  of  standard  empty  factory  build- 
ings to  be  either  sold  or  leased.  Because 
of  the  need  to  provide  factory  buildings  for 
new  Industries,  the  development  company 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  developmental  plan- 
ning. It  can  guide  the  creation  of  industrial 
centers  away  from  the  major  urban  centers 
of  the  country  toward  remote  areas  and  thus 
play  a  significant  part  in  spreading  the  bene- 
fits of  development  to  large  nvmibers  of 
people  throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  type  of  develop- 
ment institution  that  I  have  found  espe- 
cially effective  and  that  !•  not  getting  enough 
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attention  from  developers  who  are  conceri- 
tratlng  almoat  exclusively  on  financing 
problems.  I  am  referring  to  the  researcji 
and  promotion  agency,  whose  primary  fun<3- 
tion  Is  to  stimulate  the  establishment  (^ 
new  Industries.  , 

The  promotion  agency  should  be  separa?e 
from  the  development  company,  since  the 
important  promotion  function  might  be 
dUuted  in  an  institution  which  Is  chiefly 
absorbed  In  operations.  Promotion  also  re- 
quires very  different  skills.  It  calls  for  pet- 
sonnel  schooled  and  experienced  In  the  tech- 
niques of  research  and  public  informatlot. 
A  concentrated  effort  to  Investigate  whjt 
sectors  are  ready  for  development,  to  prete 
the  search  for  all  relevant  facts  and  statis- 
tics, and  then  to  bring  this  information  Xo 
the  attention  of  investors  and  entrepreneurs 
In  concise  and  effective  form  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  a  nation's  quest  for  development. 

The  promotion  agency  is  the  sales  force  bf 
the  economy.  It  must  approach  its  task  Uke 
the  sales  department  of  a  large  company.  It 
should  use  all  the  research,  marketing,  a^d 
merchandising  techniques  known  to  the  pi^- 
vate  sector.  It  should  be  financed  out  t)f 
the  country's  general  budget,  since  it  ,18 
working  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  a  whdle 
and  the  results  of  its  efforts  benefit  the  eft- 
tire  economy.  Budgetary  control  and  review 
of  the  agency's  work  also  tends  to  insx^e 
that  the  agency's  activities  are  In  line  wipi 
national  development  objectives. 

Aside  from  these  three  types  of  Instl^- 
tlons — the  development  bank,  the  develote- 
ment  company,  and  the  research  and  promb- 
tion  agency — there  may  be  room  for  addi- 
tional specialized  organizations,  such  as  agri- 
cultural development  banks.  This  depends 
on  the  needs  and  objectives  of  each  counttr. 
I  would  like  to  warn,  however,  against  too 
extensive  a  proliferation  of  agencies,  "^e 
nxmiber  of  Institutions  should  be  held  to  tjhe 
minimum,  and  close  links  should  be  estab- 
lished between  all  the  development  agencies. 
Coordination  is  best  achieved  through  the 
use  of  Interlocking  boards  of  directors  so  as 
to  minimize  rivalry  and  to  generate  a  seftse 
of  Involvement  on  the  part  of  each  agei^cy 
in  the  work  of  all. 

V.    SOME  HIGH  PBIORITT  ACTIVITIES 

In  large  countries  with  considerable  nit 
\iral  resources,  such  as  Brazil  or  India,  de- 
velopment agencies  can  and  should  concen- 
trate on  promoting  the  development  of  In- 
dustries which  produce  substitutes  for  Im- 
ports. Dxirlng  the  first  few  years  these  In- 
dustries may  need  assistance  not  only  in  ';he 
form  of  financial  and  technical  aid,  but  ^o 
some  protection.  However,  the  duration  ind 
level  of  protection  should  be  either  estib- 
llshed  by  law  or  subjected  to  frequent  re- 
views, lest  protection  become  an  umbnjlla 
for  Inefficiency.  ' 

When  Internal  markets  axe  small,  as|  in 
most  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  ex- 
pansion of  export  markets  should  be  a  (top 
priority.  I  have  found  an  unjustifiably  (de- 
featist attitude  In  Latin  America  on  the  ^- 
slbllltles  of  producing  for  export.  The  i&ct 
Is  that  the  Latin  American  countries  enjoy 
some  clear  advantages  In  competing  In  export 
markets;  but  so  far,  they  have  made  lljttle 
tise  of  them.  Latin  American  wages  are  Veil 
below  those  of  many  Industrialized  countries. 
Including  the  United  States.  If  combUned 
with  relatively  efficient  capital  equlpnient 
and  technical  assistance,  Latin  Am*lca 
could.  In  my  view,  produce  for  export  at  com- 
petitive prices.  The  recent  ECLA  report  pre- 
pared for  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  to  be  held  In  Geneva  text 
month,  confirms  this  view  with  ample  bacikup 
information. 

The  Commission  notes  "the  enormous  idlf- 
ference  in  worker  productivity  between 
Latin  America  and  United  States  exportln- 
dustries."  On  the  other  hand,  the  EtTLA 
study  points  out  that  "even  though  produc- 


tivity Is  lower  In  Latin  America,  this  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  the  (lower)  average 
of  the  wage  level."  ECLA  concludes  that 
"there  is  no  doubt  that,  given  certain  con- 
ditions, Latin  America  can  compete  In  for- 
eign markets  In  all  those  products  requiring 
a  heavy  Investment  of  labor  or  in  those  call- 
ing for  a  considerable  input  of  materials 
which  are  available  In  Latin  America's  own 
reservoir  of  natural  resources." 

A  little  further  on.  ECLA  ventures  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  responsible  for  Latin 
America's  low  competitive  standing  In  the 
marketing  of  international  products  of 
manufactured  products.  It  comes  up  with 
the  view  that  "entrepreneurial  decisions  have 
been  made,  understandably,  on  the  basis  of 
supplying  a  secure  and  protected  Internal 
market  rather  than  venturing  Into  the  riskier 
export  field,  which  requires  the  maniif  actxirer 
to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  criteria  resulting 
from  competition." 

The  problem  Is  strikingly  illustrated  when 
we  compare  some  Asian  with  some  Latin 
American  statistics.  In  two  Asian  countries 
which  are  In  the  process  of  Industrialization 
but  which  by  no  means  are  the  most  de- 
veloped nations  of  that  continent— India 
and  Taiwan— manufactured  products  ac- 
covmt  for  40  and  30  percent,  respectively, 
of  total  exports.  For  Mexico,  which  has  a 
higher  proportion  of  manufactures  In  her 
export  total  than  any  other  Latin  American 
country,  the  ratio  is  only  about  10  percent. 
For  all  of  Latin  America  manufactures  con- 
stitute a  mere  6  percent  of  total  exports. 

As  ECLA  has  said,  there  Is  nothing  that 
prevents  Latin  America  from  sharply  Improv- 
ing this  ratio.  What  Is  needed  above  all  to 
achieve  It  are  these  elements:  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing systems  to  the  new  requirements;  Gov- 
ernment, management,  and  labor  union 
policies  geared  to  the  objective  of  manufac- 
tured exports;  and  imaginative  management 
techniques  designed  to  adapt  new  and  more 
modern  production  methods  to  the  psy- 
chological characteristics  of  the  labor  force. 
Another  major  area  of  concern  for  devel- 
opment agencies  should  be  marketing  and 
distribution  for  export. 

Frequently,  the  financing  and  manufac- 
turing phase  of  export  Industries  Is  the  sim- 
plest. It  is  the  marketing  and  distribution 
phases  that  usually  cause  problems  to  new- 
comers. Here,  foreign-based  firms  with 
already  established  markets  can  do  the  job 
best,  at  least  at  the  outset.  Nearly  all 
U.S.  sewing  machine  companies,  for  In- 
stance, have  factories  outside  the  United 
States,  especially  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
These  produce  not  Just  for  the  Internal  mar- 
ket of  the  countries  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, but  for  export  as  well.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  Latin  American  countries  should 
not  attempt  to  attract  plants  of  foreign 
companies  to  manufacture  for  export  with 
similar  benefits  all  around. 

But  Internal  distribution  also  needs  con- 
siderable attention  from  Latin  American 
development  agencies.  For  one  thing,  a 
more  efficient  distribution  system  lowers  the 
prices  of  goods  to  the  consumer,  thus  In- 
creasing the  market  and  raising  living  stand- 
ards. Secondly,  efficient  distribution  in- 
creases the  returns  to  the  producer,  thus 
providing  an  incentive  for  expansion  or 
entry  Into  other  industrial  areas. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  single  out  tourism 
as  a  field  for  special  effort  by  development 
agencies.  Tourism  can  be  a  major  foreign 
exchange  earner.  With  more  hours  of  lei- 
sure, the  improvement  In  travel  technology, 
lower  fares,  and  the  vast  rise  In  International 
vacationing,  the  tourist  Industry  Is  bound 
to  expand.  How  well  a  particular  country 
does  In  this  area  will  depend  upon  the  facil- 
ities and  services  It  has  to  offer  and  on  the 
Image  It  creates  In  the  eyes  of  the  potential 
tourist  through  Its  promotion  activities. 


VI.    CONCLUSION 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  I  wanted 
to  share  with  you  today.  They  arise  out  of 
practical  experience  over  a  good  many  years. 

This  experience  was  gathered  throughout — 
first  in  Puerto  Rico,  then  here  In  Venezuela, 
and  most  recently  In  the  broader  Latin 
American  context— In  a  climate  of  Intense 
nationalism.  I  mention  this  because  too 
often  I  find  that  my  conversation  partners 
from  the  developing  nations  are  under  the 
impression  that,  as  a  North  American,  I  dis- 
regard the  political  and  psychological  facts 
of  life  In  the  developing  countries.  There- 
fore, they  feel  that  my  seemingly  practical 
suggestions  have  only  limited  application  In 
the  emerging  nations. 

The  fact  Is  that  when  we  started  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap  In  my  home  Island,  we  were 
faced  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  toward  the 
foreigner— and  that  meant  every  non-Puerto 
Rlcan — that  exceeds  anything  I  have  wit- 
nessed since  In  any  Latin  American  country. 
But  we  found  that  there  was  no  substitute 
for  pragmatism,  and  that  effective  political 
leadership  meant  that  we  had  to  articulate 
national  aspirations  In  terms  of  develop- 
mental goals  and  thus  to  convert  nationalist 
fervor  Into  a  powerful  constructive  force. 

This  Identification  of  deep  emotion  and 
burning  aspiration  with  the  dry  disciplines 
of  economics  and  planning  Is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  challenging  tasks  before  the 
leadership  of  any  emerging  nation.  It  must 
be  approached  with  political  skill  and  imagi- 
nation, but  also  with  candor  and  Intellec- 
tual Integrity.  It  can  be  done. 
Thank  you. 
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JUDGE  BEN  H.  RICE,  JR. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
judge  and  a  great  man  has  passed  away — 
Judge  Ben  H.  Rice,  Jr..  presiding  judge 
over  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Texas  for  the  last  19 
years. 

Judge  Rice  was  born  in  Martin,  Tex., 
December  12.  1889.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  located  in  the  city  of  Austin,  in 
1913,  and  his  LL.M.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1914.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Texas  bar  in  1913.  He 
was  married  and  is  the  father  of  Ben 
H.  Rice  m  and  William  H.  Rice. 

He  served  as  assistant  county  attorney 
of  Falls  County,  Tex.,  for  3  years  and  city 
attorney  of  Marlin,  Tex.,  for  9  years.  He 
was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  10th 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  Texas,  in  1940. 
He  was  appointed  Federal  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas  in  1945.  and 
served  as  chief  judge,  U.S.  District  Court. 
Western  District  of  Texas,  since  1950.  He 
served  with  the  USAS  in  World  War  I. 
Judge  Rice  dedicated  almost  his  entire 
adult  life  to  the  framework  of  our  legal 
system,  first  as  a  lawyer,  then  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary.  The  services  he 
rendered  toward  his  fellow  man  and  to 
the  development  of  American  jurispru- 
dence are  incalculable.  It  is  characteris- 
tic that  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
75,  fully  active  as  a  Federal  judge.    It  Is 


an  age  when  most  men  have  entered  into 
a  period  of  retirement  or  have  otherwise 
ceased  being  publicly  active.  Judge  Rice 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  patriot  as  well  as  a 
judge.  His  was  a  noble  career  and  the 
good  he  did  will  live  on  for  many  years. 


PRICE   OF  BEEF 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  10 
days  ago  I  went  Into  a  local  supermarket 
intending  to  buy  a  nice  steak  for  dinner. 
Being  fully  aware  of  the  low  prices 
farmers  have  been  receiving  for  the  past 
several  months  for  beef  cattle,  I  was  an- 
ticipating a  bargain  in  the  steak  I  was 
Intending  to  purchase.  You  can  imagine 
my  svuTJrise,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  found 
no  steak  bargains  in  the  store  but,  on  the 
contrary,  prices  on  all  beef  items  at  a 
surprisingly  high  level.  For  example:  a 
full-cut  sirloin  steak,  including  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  bone  and  fat,  was 
priced  at  $1.35  per  pound. 

Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  buy  a  sir- 
loin steak.    I  bought  a  chicken  instead. 

This  experience  led  me  to  wonder 
whether  prices  such  as  I  had  seen  in  this 
store  were  general  throughout  the 
Washington  area  or  whether  this  was  an 
exception.  So  last  Thursday — the  cus- 
tomary day  for  advertising  weekend 
food  bargains,  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  advertised  beef  prices. 

Again  I  was  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  spite  of  the  more  than  adequate  sup- 
ply of  beef  which  has  depressed  farm 
prices  for  cattle  far  below  their  usual 
level,  many  of  the  weekend  "bargains" 
In  beef  cuts  advertised  last  Thursday  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  bargains,  and 
several  of  the  local  supermarkets  did 
not  include  any  beef  prices  at  all.  or  only 
a  very  few,  in  their  Thursday  advertise- 
ment. 

This  rather  imusual  situation  led  me 
to  extend  my  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  have  come,  regrettably,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  food  chains  operating  in 
the  Washington  area  appear  to  be  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  help  move  the  plen- 
tiful supply  of  beef  which  is  now  glut- 
ting the  stockyards  and  the  farmers'  feed 
lots,  nor  do  most  of  them  appear  to  be 
passing  on  to  consumers  the  benefits  of 
the  ruinously  low  prices  which  farmers 
are  now  receiving  for  their  cattle. 

Here  are  the  facts :  Live  cattle  are  sell- 
ing at  prices  substantially  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  In  the  week  ending  March  8, 
1963,  the  average  price  of  all  choice 
steers  sold  on  the  Chicago  market  was 
$23.91  per  hundred  pounds.  In  the  week 
ending  March  6,  1964,  that  average  price 
was  $21.48 — $2.43  per  hundred  pounds 
lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

This  reduction  in  live  cattle  prices  ap- 
pears to  be  adequately  reflected  in 
wholesale  beef  prices  received  by  meat- 
packers.  The  following  table  shows  the 
weekly  average  price  at  Chicago  of 
cx- 


choice  beef  carcasses  in  carload  lots  and 
of  three  typical  wholesale  cuts  in  less 
than  carload  lots  for  the  weeks  ending 
March  6, 1964,  and  March  8, 1963 : 

U.S.  Choice  beef,  weekly  average  prices  at 
Chicago  for  weeks  ending  Mar.  8,  1963, 
and  Mar.  6,  1964 


SToax  A 


Cents  per  pound 

Mar.  8,  1903 

Mar.  6,  1964 

Carcass 

36. 0-36. S 
36.0-38.5 
66.O-69.0 
47.5-40.6 

34.0-34.6 

Square-cut  chucks 

31-0  .33.0 

Full  loin 

63.0-65.0 

Rounds 

46.0-47.0 

The  drop  in  wholesale  prices  over  a 
year  earlier  rims  from  2  to  5  y2  cents  per 
poiuid  and  would  appear  to  be  a  reason- 
able reflection  of  the  decrease  in  live 
cattle  prices. 

Turning  to  retail  prices  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Let  me  describe  how  the 
prices  I  refer  to  below  were  obtained. 
The  1963  prices  were  obtained  by  search- 
ing the  food  advertisements  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  Thursday,  March  7. 1963, 
and  for  Thursday,  March  14,  1963. 
These  were  advertised  beef  prices  of  the 
respective  stores  1  year  ago. 

I  had  assumed  when  I  started  to  make 
this  study  of  beef  prices  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  compare  advertised  prices  of 
a  year  ago  with  those  which  are  being 
advertised  currently.  However,  on  ex- 
amining the  Washington  papers  of 
Thursday,  March  5,  1964,  and  Thursday, 
March  12,  1964,  I  found  so  few  beef 
items  advertised  that  it  was  necessary  to 
send  a  staff  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  the  stores  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  to  ob- 
tain prices. 

I  found  the  absence  of  beef  advertising 
in  the  local  papers  rather  surprising  in 
view  of  the  significant  surplus  of  beef 
which  is  now  on  the  market.  Even  more 
surprising  was  the  rather  limited  display 
of  beef  cuts  which  our  committee  staff 
member  found  in  some  of  the  stores 
visited.  In  three  of  the  six  stores,  for 
example,  he  could  find  no  rib  roasts  on 
display.  In  two  of  the  six  stores  there 
were  no  rib  steaks  offered  for  sale  at  the 
time  of  his  visit.  In  two  of  the  six  stores 
he  could  discover  no  boneless  nmip  roast 
for  sale. 

Following  is  a  table  of  prices  on  nine 
common  beef  cuts  found  in  six  different 
supermarkets  on  March  13  and  14  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  staff  member: 


Rib  roast 

Rib  steaks 

Porterhouse 

Sirloin 

Round  steak 
(top; 

Ground  beef 

Chuck  roast 

Stew  beef 

Boneless  rump- 


$0.79 
.98 
.89 

.08 

.59 
.59 
.66 
.99 


$0.79 

"i'29" 
1.19 

1.19 

.53 

.69 

.75 

1.19 


$0.65 

.75 

1.29 

1.16 

1.19 

.55 

.69 

.69 

1.19 


$0.89 
1.19 
1.09 

/1.09 

11.29 

.65 

.53 

.79 


$0.85 
.75 


.59 
.67 


$0.75 
.89 
.89 
.79 

.79 

.55 
.49 
.79 
.79 


COMPASISON   WITH    1963 

The  following  comparison  shows  beef 
prices  last  weekend  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  where  such  com- 
parisons were  possible  from  advertise- 
ments. 


This  store  advertised  beef  actively  on 
March  7  and  14,  1963,  but  did  not  adver- 
tise any  fresh  beef  in  the  morning  papers 
of  March  5  and  12.  1964.  Comparisons 
were  made  by  checking  1963  advertised 
prices  with  prices  foimd  in  the  store  on 
March  14.  1964: 


1063 

1064 

8TOBK A 

Rib  steaks      ... — . 

$0.69 
.87 
.40 
.77 

.77 

50 

1.29 
.35 
.69 
.63 

.89 
.79 
.59 
.69 
63 
(») 
.66 

.SO 

.65 
.59 
.59 
.29 
.45 

$0.80 

Porterhouse  steaks    .. 

LIO 

Ground  beef    .. 

.66 

Sirloin  steak 

1.00 

Ton  round  steak  ...... 

/LO0 

aao 

.67 

8T0BX  B 

Boneless  chuck  roast . .. 

Delraonlco  steaks .. 

H6 

Beef  liver      

.27 

Corned  beef  briskets .- ....... 

.60 

Rib  steaks        .. 

.09 

8TOSX  C 

Chuck  roast 

.44 

Boneless  cross  cut  roast  . . 

.76 

Cross  cut  roast ... 

.60 

Fresh  ground  chuck......... 

(') 

Rib  steaks .. 

00 

Ground  beef . . . 

C) 

Rib  roast 

.60 

STOKE  D 

Chuck  roast . 

.40 

Arm  roast  (bone  In). .... ..... 

.60 

Boneless  chuck  roast .... 

.69-.  70 

Stew  beef      

.76 

Short  ribs 

.30 

Ground  beef    . 

.63 

>  3  pounds  for  $1.98. 
*  3  pounds  for  $1.29. 

Price  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
vertised prices  have  been  found  to  be 
relatively  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 
lack  of  beef  advertising  of  any  kind  In 
the  papers  of  March  5  and  12, 1964.  One 
major  chain,  for  example,  advertised 
only  corned  beef,  and  another  advertised 
only  rib  roasts. 

In  order  to  make  a  better  comparison 
of  prices,  I  have  asked  the  major  stores 
operating  In  the  Washington  area  to 
submit  price  schediUes  for  their  beef 
items  in  effect  on  March  13,  1964,  and 
March  15.  1963. 

When  I  have  received  these  I  will  be  In 
a  better  position  to  form  a  judgment, 
which  I  shall  report  to  the  House,  as  to 
whether  these  retailers  are  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  low  wholesale  beef 
prices  to  collect  imusually  high  retail 
profits. 

From  the  evidence  cited  above,  how- 
ever, I  think  it  can  be  said  fairly  most 
of  these  stores  are  at  least  not  cooperat- 
ing with  beef  producers  and  consumer 
to  move  as  much  beef  as  possible  during 
this  period  of  oversupply  and  to  give 
consumers  the  lowest  possible  prices. 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  anid  include 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Kornegay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
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of  the  full  meaning  and  the  dangero^ 
consequences  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  subjects  of  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools. 

I  doubt  that  any  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  any  other  subject  h^s 
evoked  so  much  alarm  and  concern  bs 
have  these.  I 

I  doubt  that  any  decision  or  group  pf 
decisions  of  the  Court  have  prompted 
the  introduction  of  as  many  pieces  Jof 
legislation  as  have  the  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  decisions.  i 

Most  Members  of  the  Congress  hajve 
either  introduced  a  bill  or  are  preparfed 
to  support  an  appropriate  and  prober 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitutionjof 
the  United  States  so  as  to  permit  in  dur 
public  schools  both  prayer  and  Biftle 
reading  and  other  acts  reafBrming  qur 
religious  heritage  and  acknowledging 
that  God  is  the  source  and  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  believe  in  the  complete  freedom  of 
all  men  to  worship  God  as  they  see  fit 
and  in  the  equality  of  all  churches  bef<  ire 
the  law  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  of 
favor.  I  believe  in  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  constitutional  declaration  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or— and 
just  as  important — prohibiting  the  f  :ee 
exercise  thereof. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  tl|iat 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  compels  the  separation  or  elimina- 
tion of  all  religion  from  public  sch(iols 
or  public  affairs.  A  nation's  leadership 
is  not  merely  political,  economic  or  mili- 
tary.  It  is  also  moral  and  spiritual,  j 

Yes,  I  believe  strongly  in  the  nrst 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  people  do.  Unfjor- 
tunately,  the  Supreme  Court  seemsJ  to 
have  paid  little  attention,  if  any,  to  that 
very  important  second  portion  of  jthe 
amendment  "or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof."   As  one  writer  has  put  it: 
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A  great  voiceless  mass  of  Americana 
dismayed  and  angry  with  the  decisions. 


are 


If  some  of  the  observations,  comments 
and  intimations  contained  in  these  Court 
opinions  are  hereafter  confirmed  by  (ad- 
ditional decisions  restricting  and  lii^it- 
ing  in  public  schools  or  other  public  [in- 
stitutions the  right  of  the  individual  to 
the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  or  ithe 
free  expression  of  his  faith  in  God  bnd 
his  appreciation  for  our  American 
itage,  founded  upon  such  faith,  we 
in  truth  and  in  fact  become  a  go 
nation.    What  a  horrible  thought 
appropriate    constitutional   amendntent 
is,  therefore,  imperative.  I 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  very  distinguished  and  able 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable Horace  R.  KornegAy,  of  Greens- 
boro, for  the  great  interest  he  has  shpwn 
in  this  subject  and  the  effort  he  I  has 
exerted  to  provide  this  House  with  an 
opportunity  to  submit  for  the  approval 
of  our  people  an  appropriate  and  proj>er 
constitutional  amendment.  His  bill — 
House  Joint  Resolution  528 — was  oi^e  of 
the  first  proposals  on  the  subject.  :  He 
has  met  with  many  groups  and  serveid  on 
a  number  of  informal  committees  With 


this  thought  in  mind.  He  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  six  men  who  drafted  what 
is  known  as  the  Becker  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  693. 

I  am  confident  that  his  efforts  are 
substantially  responsible  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  to  announce 
recently  that  hearings  will  soon  be  held 
on  the  Becker  and  other  resolutions  on 
this  subject. 

On  March  13  past.  Representative 
KoRNEGAY  delivered  before  the  High 
Point  Kiwanis  Club  at  High  Point,  N.C., 
in  his  congressional  district,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  thought-provoking 
speeches  which  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  or  reading  relating  to  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  their  unfortu- 
nate impact  and  the  necessity  for  the 
Congress  to  do  something  about  them, 
and  so  forth. 

Congressman  Kornegay's  speech  was 
given  widespread  attention  by  the  press 
and  highly  praised  by  those  who  heard 
him.  I  commend  its  reading  to  every 
Member  of  this  House — in  fact,  every 
American. 

To  make  that  possible,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  Congressman 
Kornegay's  speech  follows: 

Religious  Preidom 
(Address  by  Horace  R.  Kornegat,  Member 
of   Congress,    to   the   High   Point  Klwanls 
Club,  the  Sky  Room,   High  Point,  March 
13,  1964) 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

This  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion  for 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  a  part 
of  the  first  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
It  was  not  put  there  by  chance  or  Just  be- 
cause It  sounded  good.  It  was  added  to  the 
original  Constitution  for  a  definite  purpose: 
to  insure  the  right  of  every  American  to  wor- 
ship In  his  own  way. 

This  guarantee  was  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple. Before  they  would  approve  the  original 
Constitution,  George  Washington  had  to  as- 
sxire  them  it  would  be  amended  to  guarantee 
the  freedoms  for  which  many  Americans  had 
fought  and  died.  Representative  James 
Madison  in  the  first  Congress  introduced  a 
series  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Ten  of  these  were  approved  by  the 
people. 

Madison  said  he  proposed  the  amend- 
ments "to  quiet  the  apprehension  of  many, 
that  without  some  such  declaration  of  rights 
the  Goveriunent  would  assume,  and  might 
be  held  to  possess,  the  power  to  trespass 
upon  those  rights  of  persons  and  property 
which  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  affirmed  to  be  unalienable." 

It  Is  significant  that  In  the  first  amend- 
ment^-whlch  guarantees  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  and  the  right  to 
peaceably  assemble — the  first  freedom  guar- 
anteed is  that  of  religion.  For  almost  200 
years  this  stood  as  an  assurance  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  and  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  religious  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Now,  however,  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  has  been  interpreted  In  such 
a  fashion  as  to  Jeopardize  the  very  religious 
freedom  It  was  written  to  guarantee.  With- 
in the  last  2  years,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  handed  down  decisions  in  three  cases 
which  together  threaten  to  remove  religion 
from  our  schools.  They  establish  a  clear 
trend  toward  leaving  God  at  the  school  gate. 


Let  us  look  briefly  at  these  three  decisions: 
In  Engel  v.  Vitale.  the  Supreme  Court  in 
June  of  1962  ruled  that  a  State  could  not 
require  a  prayer  to  be  recited  in  the  public 
schools.  A  board  of  education  at  New  Hyde 
Park.  N.Y.,  acting  in  Its  official  capacity  un- 
der the  State  law,  directed  that  the  follow- 
ing prayer  be  said  aloud  by  students,  if  they 
so  chose,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  day: 
"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and  oiur 
country." 

Shortly  after  this  prayer  was  adopted  in 
this  school  district,  the  parents  of  10  pupils 
brought  action  In  the  courts  insisting  that 
use  of  this  official  prayer  was  contrary  to  the 
beliefs,  religions,  or  religious  practices  of 
both  themselves  and  their  children.  The  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  with  the  parents.  By 
using  its  public  school  system  to  encourage 
recitation  of  the  prayer.  New  York  adopted 
a  practice  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  estab- 
lishment clause  of  the  first  amendment,  the 
Court  said. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  said.  "I  think  this  decision  is  wrong 
•  •  •.  With  all  respect.  I  think  the  Court 
has  misapplied  a  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. I  cannot  see  how  an  'official  religion* 
is  established  by  letting  those  who  want  to 
say  a  prayer  say  It.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  to  deny  the  wish  of  these  schoolchildren 
to  join  In  reciting  this  prayer  Is  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  our  Nation." 

A  year  later,  in  June  1963.  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  decisions  In  two  other 
cases  which  further  Jeopardized  the  freedom 
of  religion  guaranteed  In  the  first  amend- 
ment. In  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp,  a  Pennsylvania  law  requiring  10 
verses  from  the  Bible  be  read  "without  com- 
ment" at  the  opening  of  each  public  school 
day  was  challenged  by  the  Schempp  family. 
The  Schempp  family  said  this  practice  wa« 
"contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs." 

In  Murray  v.  Curlett,  a  1905  rule  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Board  of  School  Commission- 
ers was  challenged  by  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray 
and  her  son.  William  J.  Murray  in.  The 
Murrays  were  professed  atheists.  The  rule 
they  challenged  provided  for  the  holding  of 
opening  exercises  in  the  city  schools  con- 
sisting of  the  "reading,  without  comment, 
of  a  chapter  In  the  Holy  Bible  and /or  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

Religion  lost  again.  The  Supreme  Covirt 
ruled  that  In  both  cases  the  laws  required 
religious  exercises  and  that  such  exercises 
were  being  conducted  In  "direct  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  appellees  and  petitioners." 
It  added:  "Nor  are  these  required  exercises 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  individual  stu- 
dents may  absent  themselves  upon  parental 
request,  for  that  fact  furnishes  no  defense 
to  a  claim  of  unconstitutionality  under  the 
establishment  clause"  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Again  It  was  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  who  dis- 
sented. He  said,  "I  think  the  records  in  the 
two  cases  before  us  are  so  fundamentally 
deficient  as  to  make  Impossible  an  Informed 
or  responsible  determination  of  the  constitu- 
tional issues  presented."  He  did  not  agree 
that  on  the  records  presented,  the  Court 
could  say  that  the  establishment  clause  had 
been  violated,  and  wanted  to  remand  these 
cases  for  the  taking  of  additional  evidence. 

I  would  like  to  excerpt  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art's dissenting  opinion.  I  believe  it  points 
up  the  reasons  why  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  have  ruled  as  it  did  in  these  cases. 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  said:  "The  first 
amendment  declares  that  'Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.'  It  is.  I  think,  a  fallacious  over- 
simplification to  regard  these  two  provisions 
as  establishing  a  single  constitutional  stand- 
ard   of    'separation   of    church   and   state. 
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which  Is  mechanically  applied  In  every  case 
to  delineate  the  required  boundaries  be- 
tween government  and  religion." 

"We  err  in  the  first  place,"  he  added,  "if 
we  do  not  recognize,  as  a  matter  of  history 
and  as  a  matter  of  imperatives  of  our  free  so- 
ciety, that  religion  and  government  must 
necessarily  Interact  in  countless  ways. 
Secondly,  the  fact  is  that  while  in  many 
contexts  the  establishment  clause  and  the 
free  exercise  clause,  fully  complement  each 
other,  there  are  areas  In  which  a  doctrinaire 
reading  of  the  establishment  clause  leads  to 
Irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  free  exercise 
clause." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  also  noted.  "As  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  the  first  amendment  was 
adopted  solely  as  a  limitation  upon  the  new- 
ly created  National  Government  •  •  • .  Each 
State  was  left  free  to  go  Its  own  way  and 
pursue  Its  own  policy  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion." He  later  pointed  out  that  earlier 
Supreme  Court  decisions  "make  clear  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  bar  to  the  use  of 
Government  property  for  religious  purposes." 

Regarding  religion  In  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  declared,  "a  compulsory 
State  educational  system  so  structures  a 
child's  life  that  if  religious  exercises  are  held 
to  be  an  impermissible  activity  in  schools, 
religion  is  placed  at  an  artificial  and  state- 
created  disadvantage.  Viewed  In  this  light, 
permission  of  such  exercises  for  those  who 
want  them  is  necessary  If  the  schools  are 
truly  to  be  neutral  In  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion." 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  point.  Permis- 
sion of  religious  exercises  for  those  who  want 
them  Is  necessary  if  the  schools  are  truly  to 
be  neutral  In  the  matter  of  religion. 

"And."  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  added,  "a 
refusal  to  permit  religious  exercises  thus  is 
seen,  not  as  tht  realization  of  State  neutral- 
ity, but  rather  as  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
ligion of  secularism,  or  at  the  least,  as  gov- 
ernment support  of  the  beliefs  of  those  who 
think  that  religious  exercises  should  be  con- 
ducted only  In  private." 

Despite  the  validity  of  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art's dissenting  opinions  in  the  cases,  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  still  stand.  Prayer 
in  some  public  schools  has  been  banned. 
Bible  reading  also  has  been  outlawed  in 
others.  And,  in  the  wake  of  these  decisions, 
a  number  of  other  Incidents  have  occurred 
which  follow  the  trend. 

One  education  commission  ruled  that  pub- 
lic school  children  could  not  recite  the  fovirth 
stanza  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  be- 
cause it  contained  reference  to  God.  A  suit 
was  filed  on  the  west  coast  claiming  the  reci- 
tation of  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"  to  the 
flag  In  the  school  classrooms  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  It  contains  the  phrase  "under 
God."  The  saying  of  grace  before  meals  has 
been  prohibited  In  a  nursery  school  In  Cali- 
fornia. And,  one  board  even  ruled  that  its 
schools  could  no  longer  call  Easter  or  Christ- 
mas programs  by  those  names. 

There  has  been  talk  of  suits  to  deny  Amer- 
ican servicemen  the  comfort  and  guidance  of 
chaplains.  And,  there  has  been  rumored  a 
siiit  will  be  filed  to  remove  our  motto  "In 
God  We  Trust"  from  our  money.  The  whole 
situation  reeks  of  a  conspiracy.  It  appears 
that  a  very,  very  small  minority  Is  deter- 
mined to  stamp  out  the  time-honored  prac- 
tices of  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 
They  have  started  with  our  schools,  but  will 
they  stop  there? 

This  trend  toward  removing  all  religion 
from  our  schools  already  has  gone  too  far. 
Separation  of  church  and  state  is  basic,  but 
public  school  segregation  of  children  from 
their  own  religion  Is  as  unconstitutional 
as  It  Is  wrong.  The  trend  mvist  be  reversed 
now  before  ouir  God-fearing  Nation  becomes 
a  God-forgetting  nation.  We  have  become 
great  as  a  nation  becaxise  of  our  religious 
heritage,  and  we  cannot  long  remain  great 
Without  It. 


Something  Is  being  done  to  curb  this  trend. 
For  example,  within  hours  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  were  handed  down  in  June 
of  last  year,  I  had  Introduced  a  Joint  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  "prayers  may  be  of- 
fered and  the  Bible  read  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  any  public  school  or  other  pub- 
lic bodies  in  the  United  States."  This  reso- 
lution would  have  only  reemphasized  what 
is  already  allowed  under  our  Constitution. 

Mine  was  not  the  only  such  resolution  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  More  than  a  hundred 
similar  resolutions  came  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  number  were  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  Because  of  the  Interest 
In  the  bill,  about  50  Congressmen  got  to- 
gether and  decided  to  coordinate  our  efforts 
to  get  action  on  legislation  to  curb  the 
Court's  decisions  in  this  area.  A  six-man 
committee  was  named,  and  I  was  selected  to 
be  one  of  Its  members.  Congressman  Prank 
Becker  of  New  York,  was  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

Our  committee  met  many  times  for  many 
hours  and  came  out  with  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  provide 
that  "nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading  from, 
or  listening  to  prayers  or  Biblical  Scriptures, 
If  participation  therein  Is  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  in  any  governmental  or  public  school. 
Institution,  or  place." 

Further,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
provide  that  "nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  refer- 
ence to  belief  in,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking 
the  aid  of,  God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  In  any 
governmental  or  public  document,  proceed- 
ing, activity,  ceremony,  school.  Institution, 
or  place,  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or 
obligation  of  the  United  States." 

This  resolution  was  sent  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Conmilttee  and  there  It  has  stayed. 
We  cannot  get  It  out.  Even  the  seldom  used 
discharge  petition  has  been  utilized  but  at 
the  present  time  not  nearly  enough  Rep- 
resentatives have  signed  It.  However,  the 
situation  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  be- 
ginning to  look  up.  I  was  told  this  week 
that  a  staff  study  on  the  resolution  has  been 
completed  and  has  been  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Public  hearings 
on  the  resolution  are  now  expected  to  be- 
gin sometime  next  month. 

The  reason  that  things  are  beginning  to 
move  now  Is  that  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  situation.  People 
across  the  country  are  concerned  over  the 
threat  to  religion.  I  have  received  more  in- 
dividually written  mall  on  this  threat  than 
on  any  other  Issue.  And.  I  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  favoring  the  trend  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Supreme  Court  In  this  area. 
Many  other  Congressmen  are  having  the 
same  experience.  People  want  Congress  to 
take  some  positive  action  now  before  It  is 
too  late.  This  positive  action  could  be  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is 
the  way  to  spell  this  out  so  that  everyone 
can  know  exactly  what  the  people  want.  An 
amendment  would  have  to  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  Then  It  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  would  have  to 
be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
before  It  would  become  a  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  amendment  process  Is  a  long  and 
sometimes  difficult  course  to  follow.  This 
was  the  means  chosen,  however.  In  the  In- 
fant days  of  o\ar  Nation  when  oxir  people 
wanted  added  assurances  of  religious  freedom 
from  the  Federal  Government.  It  produced 
the  freedom  of  religion  guaranteed  In  the  first 
amendment.  And,  If  It  Is  necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution  again  to  further  emphasize 
the  demand  of  the  people  for  religious  free- 
dom, then  It  must  be  done. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Udall  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  for  the  week  of  March  23.  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  the  week  of  March 
23,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Gubser  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  WHALLrsr), 
for  1  hour,  on  March  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  CORBBTT  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Derounian. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FuQUA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Flood. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HH.  2189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department; 

H.R.  2724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Slegel; 

HJl.  4681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  A.  McQualg; 

HJl.  5584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oapt. 
Ransom  C.  Aplln; 

H.R.  6748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  J.  D. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Inc.;  and 

HJl.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
A.  Jeffers  and  Francis  H.  Lelk. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  614.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  piirposee  at  Cochltl  Reservoir  from 
the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project; 

R.  1299.  An  act  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District;  and 

S.  1445.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Archie  Jt 
Dickson.  Jr. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  FUQUA.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  thai 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordlngl 
(at  3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.) ,  undei 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjoumec 
until  Monday,   March   23,   1964,   at   U 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execuf 
tive  communications  were   taken  fror^ 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol 
lows: 

1836.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Def- 
fense.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposefl 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  CivU  Defense  Act  of  1950.  ate 
amended,  to  provide  for  shelter  In  Pederall 
structures,  to  authorize  payment  towarti 
the  construction  or  modification  of  approveji 
public  shelter  space,  and  for  other  puc- 
poees";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I 

1837.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  or  tae 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Unltdd 
States  Code,  to  authorize  officers  detailed  f^r 
the  piirpose  to  dispose  of  the  personal  effects 
of  certain  persons  who  die  while  serving 
with,  employed  by.  or  accompanying  tl^e 
Army  or  Air  Force  outside  the  Unlt«d 
States";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sery- 
Ices. 

1838.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  ameiid 
section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Afct 
of  1933.  as  amended";  to  the  Committfee 
on  Banking  and  Ciirrency.  ! 

1839.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Forel 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  Unltid 
States,  transmitting  the  17th  semlanni^l 
report  of  its  activities  as  of  December^l. 
1962,  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  Wlar 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and  of  s 
tlon  3(c)  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  ^ 

1840.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gmi- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  ^- 
port  on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Governmefcit 
in  the  leasing  of  electronic  data  processlhg 
systems  by  the  Aerospace  Division  of  Margin 
Marietta  Corp..  Baltimore.  Md.;  Denvler, 
Colo.;  and  Orlando.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1841.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  overpricing  of  the  nuclear  frigiite 
U.S.S.  Bainbridge  purchased  from  Bethlehsm 
Steel  Co.,  Quincy.  Mass..  by  the  Departmc  nt 
of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Govep 
ment  Operations. 


administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  managed  under  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  prod- 
ucts and  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1243).  Referred 
tx3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  5498.  A  blU  to  promote 
the  sale  and  beneficial  use  of  pubUc  lands  by 
amending  section  2455  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1171),  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1244).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8305.  A  bill  to  provide 
that  until  June  30,  1968,  Congress  shaU  be 
notified  of  certain  proposed  public  land  ac- 
tions; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1245). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  660.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HH.  10456.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1246).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PI^B- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reportd  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cl^rk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proter 
calendar,  as  follows :  I 

Mr.  MULTER :  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colvmibia.  Part  2.  minority  views  on  ^Jl. 
5990  (Rept.  No.  1222) .  Referred  to  the  Hcfise 
Calendar.  j 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  C<  m- 
mlttee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  1242.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departments.    Ordered  to  be  prlnpd. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  fend 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  5159.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize and  direct  that  certain  lands  exclusively 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  10502.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJl.  10503.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H  R.  10504.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10505.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  a  certain  area  In  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  for  defense  pvu-poses,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Matagorda  Water  Range);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.    10506.  A  bill   to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Clayton  Act  with  respect  to  Interlocking 
relationships  between  financial  Institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  10507.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  States  in  the  case  of  the  waters  of  cer- 
tain streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  10508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  under 
such  act  will  expire  at  the  close  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.   10509.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  10510.   A  bill  to  provide  that  citrus 
fruits  and  citrus  fruit  juices  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
shaU  not  be  exempt  from  duty  If  they  con- 


tain any  foreign  materials;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.R.  10511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act    to   include   West  Vir- 
ginia among  the  States  which  may  obtain 
social  security  coverage,  under  State  agree- 
ment, for  State  and  local  policemen  and  fire- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
BH.  10512.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RICH: 
H.R.  10513.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  10514.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  212(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  aa 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAEBLER : 
HJi.  10515.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resovirces  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HH.  10516.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amoiint 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  diu-lng  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  10517.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965.  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  10518.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amovmt 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cxilture. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  10519.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965.  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  10520.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amoxmt 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  10521.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  diu-ing  1964, 
1965.  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.R.  10522.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
which  may  be  marketed  during   1964,  1965, 
and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  10523.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  diiring  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  AgriciU- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  10524.  A  bni  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  10525.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  television  sets  to  alle- 
viate  the    economic    burden   on   consumers 
caused  by  the  enactment  of  the  all-channel 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  955.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 

H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  September  14,  1964,  as  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
lu-ge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrt)duced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  10526.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Marvin 
8.  Kline;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  10527.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joanna 
Bruckner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  10528.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
da  Mota  Pragata;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  10529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Schrlqul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  10530.  A   bni   for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Sadie  Brlmberg;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  10531.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Steve 
Ellas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.J.  Res.  956.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  is- 
suance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.J.  Res.  957.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  is- 
suance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WTILSON: 
H.J.  Res.  958.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  is- 
suance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

807.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Francis 
A.  Peltack,  borough  clerk.  Borough  of  Man- 
vllle,  N.J.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  Borough  of 
Manville  expressing  its  support  to  the  Gal- 
lagher bin.  H.R.  9793.  relating  to  narcotics 
peddlers  and  addicts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

808.  Also,  petition  of  Maurice  R.  Pranks, 
Searcy.  Ark.,  relative  to  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  have  an  imme- 
diate and  public  investigation  of  the  facts 
behind  the  tragic  assassination  of  our  Presi- 
dent made  by  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  HoTise  of  Representatives,  on  a  basis  ot 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the  extraordi- 
nary commission,  and  to  release  all  the  facts 
to  the  public  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
petitioner;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

809.  Also,  petition  of  Hosel  Hiyane,  Ko- 
chlnra-son,  Okinawa,  relative  to  solution  of 
the  problem  of  compensation  for  damages 
siostained  prior  to  peace  treaty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


U.S.  Marshal  Clayburne  A.  McLelland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Red-directed  Panamanian 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  on  Janu- 
ary 9-11,  1964,  I  received  from  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  a  number  of  letters 
from  loyal  citizens  expressing  their  con- 
cern over  the  safety  of  Clayburne  H. 
McLellan,  UJ5.  marshal  for  the  Canal 
Zone  judicial  district. 

Published  reports  at  the  time  were  to 
the  effect  that  Marshal  McLelland  had 
arrived  by  air  at  the  National  Airport 
with  plans  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
people  of  the  country  on  the  Canal  Zone 
crisis,  that  promptly  on  arrival  at  the 
airport  he  started  to  give  a  report  over 
communications  networks,  that  he  was 
promptly  stopped  by  an  officer  of  the 
Air  Force  under  instructions,  and  there- 
upon escorted  away  before  he  was  able 
to  speak. 

Subsequently,  I  had  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
who  is  the  official  of  our  Government 
charged  by  the  President  with  supervi- 
sion over  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise, 
and  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

From  these,  it  now  appears  that,  as 
reported.  Marshal  McLelland  was  inter- 
cepted on  his  arrival  at  the  Washington 
Airport  by  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  on 
request  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  blame  for  such  interference  is  now 
being  placed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  an  Air  Force  officer  who  is  ac- 
cused of  taking  the  Justice  Department 
request  too  literally. 


In  order  that  the  legislative  and  In- 
vestigating committees  of  the  Congress 
may  be  informed  in  the  premises,  I  in- 
clude the  Indicated  exchanges : 

Februabt  17, 1964. 
Hon.  Stephen  An.ES, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretabt:  The  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  dated  February  8,  1964.  Is 
quoted  for  information : 

"At  this  time  we  respectfully  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  treatment  afforded  one  Clay- 
borne  R.  McLelland,  U.S.  MarshaU,  Canal 
Zone,  by  o\ir  U.S.  State  Department. 

"When  last  seen,  McLelland  was — shall  we 
say — 'kidnaped'  by  State  Department  ofBclals, 
as  was  his  briefcase,  upon  arriving  at  District 
of  Columbia's  airport. 

"Four  days  later — a  private  source  tells 
us — he  was  shipped  back  to  the  zone,  ap- 
parently 'muzzled'  and  without  briefcase. 

"The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  McLeUand  and  his 
story." 

Although  the  excerpt  does  not  involve  an 
employee  of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  It 
does  Involve  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  no  doubt  in- 
volves Canal  Zone  matters  as  well  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Air  Force  who  met  Marshal  McLel- 
land at  the  Washington  alri>ort  and  escorted 
him. 

Because  of  these  facts,  I  desire  fuU  Infor- 
mation In  the  premises. 

An  early  reply  is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  op  the  Aemt, 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  20, 1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood:  This  Is  In  reply  to  yoiir 
letter  of  February  17,  1964.  to  Secretary  AUes 
about  the  alleged  "muzzling"  of  U.S.  Marshal 
Clayburne  A.  McLelland  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Then  Secretary  of  the  Army  Vance  and 
Under  Secretary  Alles  spent  approximately  1 
hour  with  Mr.  McLenand,  and  I  Joined  them 
the  latter  half  of  this  period.    This  meeting 


was  at  Mr.  McLelland's  request  and  took  place 
although  he  had  failed  to  keep  an  earlier  ap- 
pointment with  the  Secretary. 

At  this  discussion  he  had  a  briefcase  in  his 
possession  containing  various  documents  to 
which  he  referred  diirlng  our  conversations. 
At  the  end,  he  requested  our  assistance  in 
obtaining  transportation  back  to  the  Canal 
Zone.  Although  his  trip  was  entirely  on  his 
own  Initiative,  we  did  find  space  for  him  on 
a  partially  empty  aircraft  bound  for  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  the  following  day.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  he  boarded  the  aircraft  with 
his  briefcase  intact. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  "muzzling"  of 
Mr.  McLelland.  No  doubt  yoxir  letter  refers 
to  the  interruption  of  a  TV  Interview  with 
him  upon  his  arrival  in  Washington.  I  am 
informed  by  the  authorities  concerned  that 
the  officer  involved.  Capt.  W.  J.  KeUy  of  the 
UjB.  Air  Force,  was  acting  as  a  bearer  in  relay- 
ing a  message  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Under  the  circumstances,  any  addi- 
tional inquiries  about  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Lelland's visit  should  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
Sincerely. 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr., 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  (lA). 

February  27,  1964. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  State*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  In  con- 
nection with  other  correspondence  on  the 
case  of  U.S.  Marshal  Clayburne  A.  McLel- 
land, I  enclose  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

FuU  information  is  desired  and  an  early 
reply  requested. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

UJS.  Department  of  Justice,  Orncx 
OF  THE  Deputy  Attorney  Genxral, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  4,  1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:   I  am  pleased 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  27  con-  . 
ceming  U.S.   Marshal  Clayburne  M.  McLel- 
land. 
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The  television  Incident  referred  to  was  thle 
result  of  an  unfortunate  mlsunderstandln-" 
For  our  part,  we  had  asked  the  Air  For 
to  see  that  Marshal  McLelland  came  to  tl 
Department  of  Justice  promptly  after  h 
arrival  from  the  Canal  Zone.  An  Air  Forqe 
officer  took  our  request  somewhat  too  lltet- 
ally  Plainly,  there  was  no  Intention  either 
on  our  part  or  that  of  the  Air  Force  (tf 
preventing  Marshal  McLelland  any  chan(^e 
to  present  his  views.  j 

Marshal  McLelland  spent  4  days  In  Waslf- 
ineton  and  while  he  was  here  we  arrang^ 
for  him  to  confer  with  officials  In  the  White 
House.  State  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies He  also  met  with  Members  of  Cou- 
tcress  and  following  his  meetings  with  ofClclals. 
he  was  perfectly  free  to  talk  with  anyore. 
including  reporters.  Marshal  McLelland  told 
us  he  was  leaving  pleased  knowing  that  ,ie 
had  received  every  opportunity  to  present 
hlB  views  to  all  the  appropriate  persons. 
SlDCcrclv 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Deputy  Attorney  General 
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the  most  intensive  study  by  men  who 
cannot  afford  to  be  wrong. 

It  is  an  example  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  corporation  and.  more  im- 
portantly, confidence  in  the  f  utiure  course 
of  our  economy. 


Economic  Measormg  Stick 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OT   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  i 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ^e 
major  measuring  sticks  employed  to  fs- 
sess  the  state  of  our  Nation's  economic 
health  is  the  sum  spent  each  year  by  the 
American  industry  for  plant  expansion 
and  equipment  outlay.  | 

Capital  investment  by  industry  is  made 
only  after  a  most  careful  study  ol  a 
myriad  of  factors.  One  which  weighs 
heavily  in  the  final  decision  is  the  es- 
timate of  what  lies  ahead  in  the  Nation's 
economy.  I 

We  have  had  demonstrated  this  weeK, 
in  a  most  emphatic  maimer,  that  on4  of 
our  country's  largest  industrial  organfea- 
tions  has  looked  into  the  future  and  has 
determined  it  must  be  prepared  to  n^eet 
a  truly  remarkable  increase  in  demand 
for  its  product.  J 

The  General  Motors  Corp.  annourjced 
on  Wednesday,  March  18.  1964.  it  Will 
spend  almost  $2  billion  in  the  ne:?t  2 
years  in  a  capital  expenditure  program. 
This  will  increase  the  corporation's  pas- 
senger-car production  capacity  by  alijiost 
20  percent.  Corporation  officials  Jook 
forward  to  an  increase  in  employmei^t  of 
almost  50.000  jobs  when  the  new  plants 
are   built   and    the    added   capacity    is 

utilized.  _j  i.  Lw 

In  my  own  congressional  districtlthe 
General  Motors  plant  in  Marlon.  |nd., 
will  be  increased  more  than  10  percent. 
Another  General  Motors  plant  i  in 
Kokomo.  Ind..  is  scheduled  for  the  addi- 
tion of  250.000  square  feet  of  manitfac- 
turing  space.  At  Anderson,  Ind.,  the 
General  Motors  plants  will  be  expanded 
by  450.000  square  feet. 

A  program  of  this  magnitude  lends 
further  support  to  the  surveys:  our^joa- 
tional  economy  is  spurting  ahead.  This 
huge  corporation  provides  facts  to  back 
up  these  surveys.  They  are  facts  made 
up  of  brick,  mortar,  concrete,  and  Steel. 
They  represent  conclusions  reached  laf  ter 


Poll  of  Public  Opinion  in  the  18lh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th(irsday,  March  19. 1964 
Mr.    CORBETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
corded below  are  the  tabulated  results 
of  my  latest  poll  of  public  opinion  in  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl 


vania  on  14  vital  Issues.  Certain  other 
equally  live  Issues  were  not  included  be- 
cause they  had  been  part  of  another  poll. 

The  18th  Congressional  District  is 
made  up  of  an  almost  equal  number  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  is  all  in 
the  metropolitan  area  to  the  north,  east, 
and  west  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  None 
of  the  city  itself  is  included.  The  district 
is  quite  heavily  industrialized  along  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  contains 
a  large  number  of  purely  residential 
communities.  Because  of  the  variety  of 
employment  and  economic  well-being, 
we  believe  that  the  district  provides  an 
excellent  cross  section  of  public  opinion. 

Not  only  have  these  polls  served  as  an 
excellent  means  of  communication  be- 
tween me  and  my  constituents,  but  they 
have  proved  to  be  a  perfect  antidote 
against  pressure  propaganda.  We  ignore 
all  replies  to  our  queries  that  are  not 
signed  by  the  sender. 
The  poll  follows: 
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Tabulated  results  for  poll  conducted  January  1964 


1  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  permit  voluntary  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  the 

2  orS'l^'ihat  our-Vr-a^h  pVo^ml^^^^^^^                                                        ««'  "^O^ 
3.  Would  you  vote  to  expand  our  area  redejJ^J^?™®"*  program?- 


11.  Do  you  favor  cutting  the  Federal  ^^^^^ ^^^^/^^^^^ ^lll^'^sn^^ 

12.  Should  the  Congress  continue  to  act  as  a  brake  ?« 'be  Pr^,"^^'^^  ^  programs 


hotels. 


DO  you  favor  ^ -tlnu>aHo^^^^^^^^  ^dueethe 


Do  you  agree  w 
budget* 


Dowdy  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1964 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Dowdy  is.  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the  most 
able  respected,  and  conscientious  Mem- 
bers'of  this  body.  He  has  established  an 
enviable  reputation  here  because  he  Is 
always  honest  and  truthful. 

He  recently  made  a  report  to  his  con- 
stituents concerning  the  misnamed  civil 
rights  bill.  The  report  includes  an  ex- 
posure of  a  sinister  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  leftwingers  to  defeat  him  and 
others  who  joined  him  in  oppostog  th^ 
monstrous  legislation.  His  analysis  is 
accurate  and  forthright.  It  should  be 
read  by  everyone,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  Dowdy  report.  It 
follows: 

YOXTB   CONGBKSSMAN  RKPORTS 

The  pending  civil  rights  bill  1«  now  being 
debated  in  the  Senate.  Strong  efforts  will 
be  put  forth  by  all  the  leXt-wlng  pressure 
groups,  the  soclallBts.  and  the  other  extrem- 


ists, including  the  threat  of  mob  demonstra- 
tions, rioting,  and  violence,  to  force  this  un- 
constitutional,  totallterlan  bill  Into  law. 

Centralized  power  In  Washington  Is  their 
aim  Coercive  tactics  and  blackmail  will  be 
vised  To  accomplish  this,  they  favor  giving 
the  Pederdl  Government  the  power,  as  set 
out  in  this  bill,  to  stop  old-age  assistance, 
veteran's  benefits,  and  social  security  and 
civil  service  retirement  payments  to  any 
State  which  will  not  knuckle  under  to  their 
demands.  They  want  to  force  racial  mixing 
in  cafes,  motels,  hotels,  roomlnghouses. 
boardinghouses.  barbershops,  beauty  shops, 
etc  •  they  want  to  have  authority  to  tell  each 
employer  how  many  of  each  race  he  must 
hire  in  order  to  maintain  a  racial  balance. 
They  want  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  control  your  local  schools,  the 
currlculums.  and  the  faculties.  These  people 
want  to  control  every  detail  of  your  life  from 
Washington. 

A  purge  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
oppose  their  evU  schemes  Is  a  part  of  their 
plan.  A  fundralslng  cocktail  party  was 
given  In  Washington  on  February  25  of  this 
year  to  raise  money  to  purge  your  Congress- 
man. News  reports  of  the  affair  made  some 
newspapers.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mussel- 
white  tried  to  suppress  the  story.  Seymour 
Chase,  a  left-wing  Washington  lawyer.  In  in- 
troducing Musselwhlte  to  the  assembly,  saia 
It  was  their  Intention  to  defeat  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  led  the  light  against  the 
totalitarian  civil  rights  bill.  He  boasted 
that  his  group  beat  one  southern  Member  j 
years  ago.  and  they  would  do  It  again.  Be 
said  that  their  purpose  Is  to  arrange  w 
knock  off  the  Congressmen  one  by  one,  ana 


If  they  could  succeed,  they  would  strike  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  other  Congressmen  who  dare 
oppose  their  schemes. 

Imong  those  present  at  the  party  were 
;ph  L.  Rauh.  of  ADA.  a  group  of  wealthy 
Jalists  who  are  all-out  for  forced  mixing 
the  races;  Richard  Lyon,  a  cosponsor  of 
th^  cocktail  party,  president  of  another  group 
supporting  forced  racial  mixing;  Franklin 
Jackson,  a  Negro  man.  who,  along  with  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  whose  views  you  already 
know,  Is  active  in  organizations  which  have 
been  promoting  mob  demonstrations,  rioting, 
and  violence;  the  ACLU,  the  organization 
which  actively  opposed  my  subcommittee's 
Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the  Mat- 
tachlne  Society,  which  is  a  group  of  homo- 
sexuals; the  organization  which  promoted 
and  financed  the  cases  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  barred  Bible  reading  In  schools,  and 
prayer  In  public  places,  which  ruling  I  have 
Introduced  a  bUl  to  overturn;  also  repre- 
sented was  the  group  which  Is  using  Urban 
Redevelopment  to  forcibly  take  the  homes 
of  poor  people,  mostly  Negroes,  so  as  to  use 
the  land  for  their  own  selfish  gain,  to  build 
luxury,  high-rent  apartments  for  rich  people. 
Because  I  am  attempting  to  block  their  self- 
ish desires,  they  also  Joined  the  "purge  John 
Dowdy  drive." 

After  Chase  told  the  group  they  could  make 
other  Congressmen  fear  them,  Musslewhite 
told  them  that  what  he  wanted  was  their 
money,  and.  If  elected,  he  would  be  giilded  by 
their  wishes  on  the  Issues  In  which  they  were 
Interested.  He  told  them  that  the  people  In 
our  district  "don't  know  what  they  are,"  and 
that  If  he,  as  a  liberal,  can  beat  John  Dowdy, 
It  would  be  a  blow  to  conservatism.  He 
called  it  a  race  between  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive. Evidently,  he  doesn't  think  much  of 
the  Intelligence  of  the  people  he  seeks  to 
represent.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  believe  you 
want  a  socialistic  government  any  more  than 
I  do.  This  shows  you  how  power  politics 
works  In  Washington.  At  any  rate,  he  got 
their  money,  and  they  got  his  promise.  I 
have  always  represented  my  constituents, 
and  I  promise  to  continue  to  do  so. 


The  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty  plans,  and  have 
introduced  H.R.  10462,  identical  with  the 
administration's  bill,  to  show  my  strong 
support. 

The  bill  provides  programs  which  will 
strike  at  the  roots  of  poverty  to  end  the 
vicious  cycle  which  begins  with  low  in- 
come and  continues  through  inadequate 
education  to  the  final  point  of  economic 
incapacity.    This  cycle  must  be  broken. 

Assistance  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
is  one  of  my  primary  objectives.  I  con- 
sider the  provisions  relating  to  the  three 
new  programs  to  benefit  our  young  peo- 
ple, of  greatest  importance.  I  believe 
that  the  Job  Corps,  the  work  training 
program,  and  the  work-study  program, 
will  prove  most  efiBcacious  in  opening 
job  and  school  opportunities  to  the  one- 
half  million  young  Americans  whose 
future  otherwise  would  be  filled  with 
endless  frustrations,  hopelessness,  and 


poverty.  A  cry  of  despair  is  heard 
throughout  our  land;  it  is  shocking  to 
realize  that  although  we  are  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  one-fifth  of  our 
people  suffer  cruel  deprivations  and  lack 
of  opportunities  which  in  turn  entrap 
the  young  in  the  continuing  environment 
of  hopelessness,  often  through  genera- 
tions. 

The  Job  Corps  alms  for  the  social  re- 
habilitation of  100,000  young  men.  It  is 
emphasized  that  the  conservation  camps 
and  job  training  centers  which  would  be 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try would  serve  as  educational  Institu- 
tions rather  than  as  mere  camps  for  the 
underprivileged.  The  proposed  work- 
training  program  would  provide  voca- 
tional training  and  part-time  work  for 
200,000  young  men  and  women  in  proj- 
ects to  be  administered  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. The  work-study  program  would 
help  our  deserving  and  qualified  young 
people  who  are  now  denied  college  edu- 
cation by  economic  circumstances.  Thus 
we  would  utilize  brainpower  and  skill 
presently  being  wasted.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  helpful  provisions  in  the 
bill;  among  them,  the  authority  to  re- 
cruit and  train  volunteers  for  the  war 
against  poverty. 

The  Investment  we  make  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over,  and  measured  against  the 
inestimable  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  and  our  future 
economy,  it  is  a  modest  one. 

Congress  must  hear  the  pleas  of  the  de- 
spairing, underprivileged  people,  young 
and  old,  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  pass  this 
necessary  and  beneficial  bill  which  will 
enable  us  at  least  to  start  the  long,  up- 
hill fight  against  poverty,  which  has  been 
aptly  termed  a  "domestic  enemy  which 
threatens  the  strength  of  our  Nation  and 
the  welfare  of  our  people."  The  sooner 
we  can  implement  the  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  the  sooner  we  start  to 
save  the  youth  of  our  country.  Ovu- 
enemy,  poverty,  can  and  must  be  con- 
quered. 

Gvil  Rights  and  the  Arts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  MSW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Recced  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  relating  to  civil  rights 
and  the  arts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cnm.  Rights  and  the  Arts 

(Statement  of  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts.  a  UJ8. 

Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York) 

The  support  for  civil  rights  expressed  by 
the  famous  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein  and  by 
other  great  artists  and  performing  groups  in 


response  to  an  appeal  by  the  NAACP  should 
be  warmly  applauded.  The  exceUent  report 
by  Henry  Raymont  on  March  10  provides  one 
of  the  finest  demonstrations  of  the  readiness 
of  artists  to  accept  the  moral  responsibility 
of  fostering  civil  rights.  The  arts  are  for  all 
mankind  and  the  basic  principle  that  artists 
are  to  be  Judged  on  their  merits  and  not  by 
their  race  or  religion  has  been  maintained 
for  centuries. 

The  artist  has  always  fought  for  the  right 
to  be  free  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the 
society  In  which  he  lives.  No  one  who  rec- 
ognizes the  prestige  and  the  International 
Impact  of  the  arts  In  projecting  American 
civilization  can  minimize  the  Importance  of 
art  as  a  vital  force  in  our  country  and  this 
action  by  our  performing  artists  and  musi- 
cians as  an  expression  of  their  support  for 
civil  rights. 

The  article  by  Henry  Rasrmont,  entitled 
"Rubinstein  Halls  Rights  Campaigns,"  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  March  10. 
follows : 

"RUBINSTEIN  HAILS  RIGHTS  CAMPAIGNS- 
PIANIST  SATS  ARTISTS  HAVE  PLACE  IN  RACE 
DISPUTE 

"(By  Henry  Rajmiont) 

"Washington,  March  9. — Artur  Rubinstein 
said  today  that  musicians  should  'actively 
participate  In  fostering'  civil  rights.  He 
praised  those  artists  who  refuse  to  play  to 
segregated  audiences. 

"The  pianist  expressed  strong  disagree- 
ment with  the  thought  that  artists  should 
not  become  involved  In  the  race  controversy. 

"Discrimination  on  religious  or  racial 
grounds,  Mr.  Rubinstein  said,  'Is  a  human 
problem  from  which  no  one  can  escape.' 

"The  celebrated  musician  gave  his  views  in 
an  Interview  as  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  began 
to  circulate  an  appeal  to  leading  concert 
artists  to  Join  a  boycott  of  southern  com- 
munities that  practice  segregation.  Two 
other  clvU  rights  groups,  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  and  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  have  started  a  sim- 
ilar campaign. 

"ONE  OF  riRST  TO  PROTEST 

"Dr.  John  Morsell,  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NAACP.  said  Mr.  Rubinstein 
would  receive  a  special  Invitation  because  of 
his  well-known  stand  on  segregation.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  concert  artists  to  pub- 
licly protest  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
concert  halls. 

"There  were  Immediate  Indications  that 
the  same  controversy  that  has  developed 
among  civil  rights  proponents  over  the  most 
effective  methods  would  also  afflict  the  artis- 
tic community. 

"Nathan  Mllsteln.  the  violinist  who  played 
here  last  night,  said  he  did  not  believe  in 
an  organized  boycott.  Such  a  move,  he  said, 
would  antagonize  white  liberals  In  the  South 
'and  serves  no  useful  purpose.' 

"On  the  other  hand.  It  was  learned  that 
George  Szell,  conductor  of  the  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Is  prepared  to  Join 
other  artists  In  support  of  the  NAACP's  ap- 
peal. 

"Today,  Jull\is  Katchen,  the  pianist,  and 
the  Marlboro  Trio  announced  they  had  asked 
their  respective  managers  to  accept  no  con- 
certs where  Negroes  were  excluded. 

"Similar  steps  were  taken  last  week  by 
pianist  Chary  Graffman  and  Leon  Flelsher 
and  by  Jaime  Laredo,  the  Bolivian  vloUnlst. 

"Mr.  Katchen,  who  plays  widely  In  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  said  that  segregation  was  'a 
deep  soiirce  of  shame  and  embarrassment'  to 
Americans  abroad. 

"With  the  civil  rights  bill  now  bef«e  Con- 
gress, he  asserted,  'It  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  artists  to  refuse  to  perform  in  auditori- 
ums where  segregation  policies  are  practiced.* 

"Although  Mr.  Rubinstein  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  endorse  an  organized  boycott,  be 
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said  the  yoiing  artlsta  who  had  made  a  pubUc 
stand  on  segregation  had  taken  'a  right  anti 
natiiral  step.'  i 

"The  dangers  to  a  free  society,  he  said,  ar^ 
•apathy  and  complacence'  In  the  face  of  Int 

jiistlce.  ,       .     . 

"Mr  Rubinstein  said  that,  as  a  Jew.  he  h 
personally    experienced    the    painful   conse 
quences  of  prejudice.     He  noted  that  onl; 
10  years  ago  he  was  refused  an  apartmen 
In  New  York  because  of  this. 

"Mr   Rubinstein  strongly  disagreed  with 
statement  by  the  German  pianist,  Hans  Rich 
ter  Haaser,  that  musicians  shovUd  stand  apar 
of  race  and  political  problems.    Mr.  Rlchte 
Haaser  cited  this  conviction  as  the  reaso , 
why   he    filled   an   engagement  In   JacksoEj. 
Miss  .  that  had  been  canceled  by  Mr.  GrafR- 
man  because  Negroes  were  not  admitted.      I 

"  'Musicians  are  hiunan  beings  too.'  M|. 
Rubinstein  said,  'and  they  have  the  samfe 
moral  responsibility  toward  their  society  a|B 
everybody  else.'  " 

An  article  by  Theodore  Strongln,  entitle^ 
"Boycott  Efforts  In  Arts  Continue."  whlc^ 
also  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times.  Marc|i 
11,  follows:  ! 

"BOTCOTT  ITFOETS  IN  ARTS  CONTINm— Pe4- 
fORMEKS  ASKED  TO  CANCEL  DATES  IN  SEGM" 
CATED  SOUTH 

"(By  Theodore   Strongln)  J 

"The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  approached  Individual  perfomi- 
Ing  artists  and  groups  In  the  continuation  6f 
Its  efforts,  supported  by  other  civil  rights 
organizations  to  Impose  a  cultiiral  boycott  <^n 
the  segregated  parts  of  the  South.  i 

"The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  tl^e 
sopranos  Blrglt  Nllsson  and  Eleanor  Stebgr, 
the  American  Ballet  Theater  and  the  Chlcato 
Opera  Ballet  have  been  asked  by  John  Lewis, 
chairman  of  the  Students  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  to  cancel  their  ap- 
pearances before  segregated  audiences  tljls 
season.  The  Plttsbxirgh  Symphony  Is  sched- 
uled to  play  Sunday  at  Colxmibxis.  Ml$8. 
Miss  Steber  Is  to  sing  In  Greenwood,  Mlas.. 
on  Monday,  and  Miss  Nllsson  has  a  Mlsste- 
Blppl  date  in  May. 

"Representatives  for  the  orchestra,  flor 
Miss  Steber  and  for  Miss  Nllsson  say  there  is 
no  decision  yet  on  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Le^ 
reports  that  attempts  to  persuade  the  d^l- 
cago  Opera  Ballet  and  the  Ballet  Theater  ^o 
cancel  have  failed.  , 

"Mr.  Lewis  has  also  sent  a  letter  to  Jo|in 
Gassner  drama  professor  at  Yale,  asking  him 
not  to  participate  In  the  annual  Southern 
Literary  Festival.  April  23-25  at  the  Missis- 
sippi State  College  for  Women. 

"Julian  Bonds,  director  of  communlia- 
tlons  for  the  committee,  reports  that  Ifhe 
boycott  attempts  have  so  far  been  limited!  to 
Mississippi.  But  he  says  his  group  will  prob- 
ably get  In  touch  with  performers  at  a  bene- 
fit for  a  segregated  school,  scheduled  In  Al- 
bany. Ga..  for  Saturday.  Among  them  ^re 
Molly  Bee.  Mamie  Van  Doren.  Dale  Robefts. 
James  Drury  and  three  cast  members  of  the 
TV  show  'The  Virginians.' 

"The  boycott  efforts  In  Mississippi  followed 
the  arrest  on  last  November  2  of  two  Negro 
students  who  tried  to  attend  a  concert  In 
Jackson  by  the  Royal  Philharmonic  of  Lon- 
don. 

"A  folk  singing  group.  Original  Ho<^te- 
nanny.  U.S.A.,  canceled  a  mid-November  ap- 
pearance In  Jackson.  In  January,  three  stars 
from  the  "Bonanza"  program  canceled  tlkelr 
scheduled  appearance  at  an  exposition  there. 
Al  Hlrt.  the  trumpeter,  canceled  a  Janizary 
25  benefit  for  the  March  of  Dimes  benefit. 
Gary  Graffman,  the  pianist,  canceled  a  Feb- 
ruary 27  appearance  In  the  Jackson  Mun|lcl- 
pal  Audltorum.  J 

"The  pianist,  Art\ir  Rubinstein,  has  ccme 
out  strongly  against  segregrated  concert 
halls,  and  George  Szell.  conductor  of  I  the 
Cleveland  Symphony.  Is  said  to  be  wlUlng 
to  support  an  appeal  by  the  National  A  5so- 
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elation  of  Colored  People  for  a  boycott.  Ju- 
lius Katchen.  pianist,  the  Marlboro  Trio.  Mr. 
Graffman.  Leon  Fleischer,  pianist,  and  Jaime 
Laredo,  violinist,  have  asked  their  managers 
not  to  book  concerts  where  Negroes  are  ex- 
cluded."   

No  Haggling  About  a  Matter  of  Honor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19. 1964 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  of  1964.  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  expects  to  close  the  gates  on 
the  Kinzua  Dam  on  the  Allegheny  River 
in  Pennsylvania.     With  the  closing  of 
these  gates,  over  one -third  of  the  Alle- 
gany Indian  Reservation  will  be  flood- 
ed, and  as  the  land  disappears,  so,  too 
will  the  treaty  of  the  United  States— the 
treaty  of  1794— u-ith  the  Seneca  Indians. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  Kinzua  Dam 
project  was  ever  approved,  since  there 
was  an  alternative  available  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  which  engineering  ex- 
perts state  must  stiU  be  built  to  provide 
for  the  flood  control  and  water  supply 
which  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  so  anxious 
to  obtain.   The  ironic  part  is  that  Kinzua 
will  not  prevent  flooding  In  Pittsburgh, 
but  rather  will  be  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  former  chief  engineer 
of   the   Tennessee  Valley  Authority,   a 
"$100  mUUon  blunder  of  the  Corps  of 

Engineers."  ».  x  4.v, 

It  Is  even  more  regrettable  that  the 
United  States— who  continually  reminds 
our  foreign  friends  and  foes  alike  of  our 
unfailing  adherence  to  all  commitments 
made  In  treaties  and  agreements- 
should  willingly  break  the  oldest  active 
treaty  of  this  Nation,  but  now  be  even 
more  willing  to  refuse  to  accept  its  moral 
responsibility  In  providing  just  compen- 
sation for  the  taking  of  these  Indian 
lands. 

Were  the  lands  within  the  Allegany 
Reservation  which  are  required  for  the 
Kinzua  project  other  than  Indian  land, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  Interven- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Acquisition  there- 
of could  proceed  through  the  normal 
processes  of  negotiated  purchase  and 
sale,  or  if  necessary,  condemnation,  as  in 
the  amount  paid  to  the  Permsylvanla 
RaUroad  Co.  of  $20  mllUon.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  treaty  provision  which 
states: 

All  land  •  •  •  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Seneca  Nation;  •  •  •  but  it  shaU  remain 
theirs,  until  they  choose  to  sell  the  same  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
the  right  to  purchase. 

The  special  duties  which  the  United 
States  owes  to  its  Indian  wards,  and  the 
precedents  which  have  been  established 
during  the  87th  Congress  as  to  the  Lower 
Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reserva- 
tions, the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  believed  that  some- 
thing more  than  usual  was  called  for  In 
this  case. 

This  committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  after  long  and  ex- 


tensive consideration  over  a  period  of 
many,  many  months,  approved  a  bill — 
H.R.  1794 — to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way  over  the  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  New  York  for  the  Kinzua  Dam 
project,  and  which  would  provide  for  the 
relocation,  rehabilitation,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  members  of 
the  Seneca  Nation. 

The  total  cost  involved  in  H.R.  1794  is 
$20,150,000  as  it  was  approved  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  bill  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  three  classes  of  money  to  the 
Senecas:  First,  that  which  would  be  re- 
quired in  any  event  for  the  acquisition 
of  interests  in  land  within  the  Allegany 
Reservation;  second,  that  which  is  nec- 
essary to  compensate  the  Senecas  for 
certain  indirect  damages  which,  in  an 
ordinary  condemnation  action,  are  not 
compensable;  and  third,  that  which  is 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  and  reestablish 
on  a  firm  footing  the  Senecas'  economy 
and  to  cover  certain  other  expenses,  as 
promised  by  President  Kennedy. 

As  a  part  of  the  committee's  report  on 
H.R.  1794,  there  is  the  following  state- 
ment which  was  signed,  incidentally,  by 
every  member  of  the  committee: 

We  wish  to  recognize  the  patience  and 
understanding  shown  by  Representative 
James  A.  Haley,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  In  pursuing  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice for  the  Seneca  Indians  In  their  negotla- 
Uons  with  the  Federal  Government. 

We  commend  him  for  his  undevlatlng  per- 
severance In  achieving  a  fair  settlement  for 
the  Seneca  Nation  in  accordance  with  our 
American  Ideals. 
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Because  of  the  above,  I  was  deeply 
concerned  and  shocked  at  the  hasty 
action  yesterday  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  which, 
after  only  1  day  of  open  hearings,  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  the  amount  in  the  House- 
approved  bill  to  approximately  $9 
million. 

I  carmot  believe  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee acted  in  good  conscience,  for  as 
the  following  editorial  states,  In  a  matter 
of  honor,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  not  haggle  about  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation. 

The  courts  of   our  land  have  deter- 
mined  that    our  Government  has  the 
legal  right  to  acquire  the  lands  within 
the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation,  but  it 
has  a  moral  responsibUity  in  paying  for 
breaking  the  treaty  of   1794  with  the 
Seneca  Nation. 
No  Haggling  About  a  Matter  or  Honok 
Though  there  might  have  been  an  alter- 
native   to   the    Kinzua   Dam    in    northwest 
Pennsylvania  which  will  flood  one-third  of 
the  Seneca  Indians'  Allegany  Reservation— 
and.   the  Indians   say.   90    percent  of  their 
residential  land— this  project  has  gone  too 
far    now    to    be    stopped.     And    It    will,    of 
course,  reduce  the  flooding  of  the  Allegheny 
River  down  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Ohio  be- 
yond that. 

But  In  taking  this  land  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  violated  a  very  old  treaty  with 
the  Seneca  NaUon.  and  It  cannot  deny  this 
violation  of  treaty  rights.  It  can.  however, 
compensate  properly  the  Senecas  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  land,  and  provide  gen- 
erously for  their  relocation. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee 
last  week  reduced  a  $20  million  assistance 
blU  which  had  been  passed  by  the  House, 
and  cut  It  back  to  $9  million.     The  rfcha- 


bllltatlon  fxmd  for  the  Senecas  was  reduced 
from  nearly  $17  million  to  a  little  more  than 
$6  million. 

Under  normal  circumstances.  In  the  con- 
demnation of  land  for  public  purposes  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  try  to  get  the  land  at  no  more 
than  Its  fair  market  value.  The  clrcvun- 
Btances  In  this  case  are  far  from  normal. 
And  If  the  Senecas  are  disturbed  by  this  ex- 
ample of  Federal  economy,  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  dlstvu-bed 

too. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  guilty  of  abrogat- 
ing a  treaty  with  the  forefathers  of  the 
Senecas.  and  It  should  pay  for  that  offense. 
It  should  not  haggle  about  the  payment. 
We  yield  to  no  one  In  our  desire  for  economy 
In  Washington,  but  not  when  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned.  And  It  is 
deeply  Involved  In  this  case. 


Report    to    the    People    of    the    Third 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   NEW   YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19. 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

my  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Record  a 

report,  which  I  endeavor  to  send  to  every 

household  In  my  congressional  district: 

(No.  ai 

Mabch  1964. 
Deab  Feeend:  No  matter  how  long  or  short 
a  time  you   may  have  lived  in  our   Third 
District,  you  can  be  Justly  proud — as  I  am — 
of  o\xr  northern  Nassau  County  region. 

The  most  recently  available  figiu-es  pub- 
lished here  in  Washington  show  that  our 
Third  District  of  New  York  ranks  fourth 
among  the  Nation's  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts m  the  educational  attainment  of  our 
residents,  second  in  the  United  States  In 
median  annual  family  Income,  and  well  above 
both  the  National  and  State  employment 
averages. 

To  have  been  able  to  serve  the  people  oi 
such  an  outstanding  area  aa  oiu^  for  these 
past  11  years  In  Congress  Is  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  me. 

Our  local  newspapers  continue  to  do  a  fine 
Job  of  keeping  us  well  Informed  about  pub- 
lic affairs.  To  help  them  perform  this  es- 
sential public  service — to  help  you  keep 
posted — I  have  recently  Inaugurated  a  weekly 
newspaper  colvunn  from  our  Nation's  Capital. 
My  commentary  on  national  and  world  affairs 
Is  distributed  to  every  newspaper  In  the  dis- 
trict. If  you're  not  already  a  regvUar  reader 
of  your  local  papers.  I'd  suggest  that  you 
become  one — It's  a  great  way  to  keep  yoiirself 
up-to-date  on  events  In  yoiir  community, 
town,  coimty.  State,  and  Nation. 

My  colvmMi  will  supplement  my  news  re- 
leases on  specific  subjects,  and  this  report  to 
every  family  In  our  district.  I'd  like  to  be 
able  to  send  you  these  letters  more  often,  but 
they're  not  published  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
and  thus  can  appear  only  as  funds  are  col- 
lected by  a  citizens'  committee  of  public- 
spirited  residents.  My  weekly  report  In  the 
papers  will  serve  to  fill  the  gaps  between 
these  letters. 

Now,  what's  going  on  In  Washington,  and 
In  the  world? 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  I  regret  to 
state  that  the  U.S.  position  has  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  I  foresee  tremendous  peril 
to  this  Republic  If  steps  are  not  taken 
qvUckly  and  flnnly  to  correct  the  situation. 


Do  we  have  an  American  foreign  policy 
today?  We  do  not.  We  have  nothing  more 
than  a  confused,  contradictory  collection  of 
many  differing,  often  mutually  self-defeating 
policies  toward  various  countries. 

Why?  Because  today,  as  the  free  world 
continues  to  look  to  us  for  leadership  against 
Communist  aggrandizement,  some  so-called 
experts  In  our  State  Dei>artment  are  obsessed 
with  the  notion  that  a  soft,  yielding  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Kremlin  will  transform 
the  power-hungry  Russian  Bear  Into  a 
cuddly,  harmless  puppy.  This  fond  hope  de- 
fies almost  a  half-century  of  history;  It 
Ignores  the  long  record  of  Red  treachery  in 
foreign  relations.  But  that  se«ns  to  make  no 
difference  to  these  "soft  liners" — and  under 
the  Johnson  administration,  they  have  their 
way. 

With  what  result?  We're  trying  to  face 
In  two  opposite   directions    at   once. 

We're  supporting  both  sides  In  the  cold 
war.  While  VTlth  one  hand  we  spend  bil- 
lions for  defense  (Justified  only  by  the 
threat  of  world  Communist  aggression)  and 
more  billions  in  foreign  aid  to  help  stop 
Red  expansion  abroad,  our  other  hand  signs 
a  test  ban  treaty  giving  Khrushchev  a  nu- 
clear arms  advantage,  and  grants  U.S.  credits 
for  huge  wheat  shipments  to  Russia,  reliev- 
ing Khrushchev  of  internal  pressure  and  of 
the  need  to  send  his  soldiers  and  arms-plant 
workers  to  labor  on  Soviet  farms. 

This  administration  has  made  a  tragic 
error.  It  has  misinterpreted  the  American 
public's  strong  desire  for  peace  to  be  a  de- 
sire for  appeasement — which  history  has 
proved  time  and  again  to  be  a  sure  road  to 
war. 

Has  this  "soft"  attitude  made  the  Com- 
munists our  friends?  Read  yo\ir  papers: 
The  Reds  shoot  down  a  lost  U.S.  training 
plane  over  East  Germany.  Pro-Communists 
in  Zanzibar  expel  our  diplomats  at  gunpoint. 
Laos  sinks  deeper  into  the  Red  morass,  drag- 
ging Cambodia  along.  Communist  Vletcong 
guerrillas  In  Vietnam  gain  ground,  and  are 
reported  to  have  offered  a  $250  bovmty  for 
every  American  killed.  The  Reds  incite  de- 
portation of  U.S.  educators  from  Ghana: 
President  Johnson  is  banged  In  effigy  in 
Greece. 

Closer  to  home  (as  predicted  in  my  last 
report  to  you) ,  Castro  exports  men  and  arms 
to  foment  rebellions  In  Latin  America. 
Cuban  weapons  are  smuggled  into  Vene- 
zuela, where  Americans  are  kidnaped  and 
U.S.  property  burned.  Castro's  agitators 
encourage  bloody  riots  in  Panama;  U.S.  sol- 
diers are  killed  and  relations  are  severed 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  Caistro  ar- 
rogantly shuts  off  the  water  supply  for  our 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  which  I  visited 
in  January. 

Our  alliances  grow  shakier.  Our  NATO 
"partner,"  General  de  Gaulle  of  Prance,  now 
snuggles  up  to  Red  China.  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Home  points  caxistlcally  to  our 
Government-backed  wheat  sale  to  Khru- 
shchev, then  (using  o\ir  error  to  Justify  his 
own)  defies  our  "blockade"  by  selling  buses 
to  Khrushchev's  stooge,  Castro. 

All  across  the  globe,  our  enemies  are  spit- 
ting Into  American  faces,  tearing  down 
American  fiags.  stoning  and  bombing  Amer- 
ican Installations,  shooting  down  American 
planes,  stealing  American  property  (or  de- 
stroying what  they  cant  steal),  murdering 
American  citizens— and  laughing  at  the  im- 
potent "giant   of   the   West." 

What  has  our  President  done?  He  has 
Issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  beloved  all  over  the  world — that  those 
who  express  concern  about  the  situation 
are  nothing  more  than  "bellyachers." 

I  care  far  less  about  our  being  "beloved" 
abroad  than  I  care  about  our  being  re- 
spected, by  both  our  friends  and  our  enemies. 
Our  superb  human  and  natxiral  resources, 
ovir  unexcelled  economic  system,  our  long- 
established    devotion    to    liberty — all    these 


cause  free  nations  to  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship. But  true  leadership  demands  the  re- 
spect of  those  whom  one  would  lead,  as 
well  as  one's  adversaries — and,  even  more 
Important,  the  will  to  lead. 

We  have  already  lost  the  respect  of  our 
enemies;  we  are  fast  losing  that  of  those  we 
count  on  our  side  In  the  struggle  of  freedom 
against  slavery,  because — by  catering  to  the 
slave  masters — our  administration  seems  to 
have  lost  the  will  to  exercise  the  strong, 
positive  leadership  which  the  struggle  re- 
quires. 

I,  therefore,  siiggest  to  the  President  that 
he  (1)  abandon  at  once  the  present  appease- 
ment of  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites.  In- 
cluding Cuba;  (2)  remove  from  Influential 
posts  In  Government  those  who  have  not 
learned  that  coddling  of  aggressors  leads  only 
to  war;  (3)  make  no  more  agreements  with 
the  Reds  unless  what  we  do  Is  matched  by 
enforceable  concessions  from  them;  and  (4) 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary,  now,  to 
regain  respect  for  the  United  States,  our  flag, 
and  our  citizens  ever3rwhere  In  the  world. 

Those  who  understand  world  communism's 
goals  support  a  strong  American  defense 
system.  I  vrlll  continue  to  vote  for  all  meas- 
vires  necessary  to  keep  our  country  secvu^ 
against  enemies  within  and  without.  An 
effectively  planned  and  administered  pro- 
gram of  military  and  economic  aid  to  ovir  real 
friends  abroad  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  defense 
system,  and  I  have  always  supported  foreign 
aid  which  served  this  purpose. 

In  recent  years,  however,  much  of  our 
money  has  been  ladled  out  to  governments 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  to  political 
grafters,  and  for  projects  of  questionable 
value.  The  President  has  been  vu-ged  to  re- 
assess our  whole  program,  reduce  oiu*  aid, 
and  concentrate  It  where  It  will  work  to  the 
best  effect. 

I  agree  with  these  suggestions,  and  I  voted 
for  the  reduced  $2.8  billion  aid  fund  ap- 
proved by  the  House — but  I  refused  to  vote 
for  the  President's  amendment  authorizing 
U.S.  credits  for  Soviet  wheat  purchases.  To 
combine  in  one  bill  financial  support  both 
for  and  against  communism  violates  the 
whole  purpose  of  foreign  aid. 

Voting  for  all  appropriations  and  against 
all  taxes  may  be  one  road  to  reelection,  but 
It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  in  terms  of  our 
national  economy.  Fiscal  responsibility  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  strength  and  pros- 
perity. Our  Government  cannot  forever  con- 
tinue to  spend  more  than  it  takes  In.  Deficit 
spending  must  stop;  a  limit  must  be  set  and 
observed.  That's  why  I  voted  against  In- 
creasing the  U.S.  debt  limit  to  $307  billion 
(Jvme),  to  $309  billion  (August)  and  again 
(In  November)  to  $315  billion — an  Incredible 
$1,750  Federal  debt  In  the  name  of  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  America  in  your  name. 
I  have  always  fought  for  tax  reduction — 
but  only  if  accompanied  by  reduced  Federal 
spending  toward  a  balanced  budget.  This 
has  been  my  position  as  a  member  of  the  tax- 
writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee. 
After  President  Johnson  submitted  a  budget 
which  (on  the  surface,  at  least)  trims  U.S. 
expendltoires,  I  voted  for  the  tax  cut — but  I 
Intend  to  hold  the  President  to  his  promises, 
and  will  vote  for  no  unnecessary  new  ex- 
penditures which  will  make  our  monstroxis 
debt  even  bigger. 

My  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  the  recital  of  a  noncompulsory, 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  In  U.S.  public 
schools,  has  been  bottled  up  (with  similar 
bUls)  In  a  committee,  for  almost  2  years. 
I've  written  to  the  President,  asking  that 
he  demand  action;  not  having  had  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply,  I  have  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
Hovise  floor  for  a  vote.  The  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  has  approved  the 
prayer  amendment;  one  word  from  the  Pres- 
ident would  ass\ire  the  prayer  bill  of  bi- 
partisan support  and  prompt  enactment. 
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My  proposal  allowing  tax  deductions  fcr 
college  tuition  was  beaten  in  the  Senate  by 
three  votes,  when  Senators  Humphrev, 
Smathehs  and  Hartke,  cosponsors,  switched 
and  voted  against  their  own  bill.  The  Prei  - 
Ident  opposed  It.  and  the  AFL-CIO  called  t 
a  "rich  man's  bill" — a  rldiculoxis  chargo. 
This  defeat  denied  middle  Income  parents 
much  needed  relief.  I  voted  for  the  Vocj 
tlonal  Education  and  Higher  Education  Act  > 
and  would  have  supported  the  Health  Pr< - 
fessions  Education  Act  had  it  not  beep 
badly  drawn 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  won  Its 
first  round,  in  the  House.  I  voted  for  this 
bill,  as  I  have  for  every  measure  Intended  io 
protect  the  rights  of  all  Americans  on  an 
equal  basis,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  national  origin.  The  real  test  will  cone 
in  the  Senate,  where  I  trust  that  President 
Johnson's  newly  found  enthusiasm  for  civil 
rights  will  persuade  his  2  to  1  majority  io 
ratify  our  action.  In  the  final  analysis,  on!  y 
commonsense  and  understanding  can  mal;e 
this  legislation  effective;  neither  violence  n^r 
civil  disobedience  is  the  solution. 

"Medicare."  the  misnamed  King-Andersdn 
bill  to  provide  very  limited  health  servic  ^ 
for  persons  65  or  older  out  of  social  securi  ,y 
taxes.  Is  again  before  my  conunlttee — and  I 
still  oppose  It,  as  being  ( 1 )  Inadequate,  co  r 
erlng   only    one-third    of    needs,    or    $9    pjr 


V. ^ V.-,  „.   ^„   r  .        Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 

morfthrTz^)  Tnequitabie.  overtaxing  younger    day  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section  8 


workers  to  pay  others'  bills,  and  taxing  m^-     of  the  Clayton  Act  as  it  relates  to  bank 

interlocks.    Section  8  forbids  interlock- 
ing directorates  among  corporations  gen- 
erally, and  it  also  contains  special  pro- 
visions relating  to  bank  interlocks. 
The   bill   I    introduced   today    would 


llonalre  and  worker  at  the  same  rate.  (!i) 
costly,  eventually  boosting  your  social  secu- 
rity taxes  to  11  percent  or  more,  (4)  danger- 
ous, further  weakening  the  solvency  of  tlie 
whole  social  security  system,  now  $330  bil- 
lion In  the  red,  (5)  Inefficient,  creating  n(  w 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  hiking  costs  and 
paperwork  and  delaying  needed  hospltalizp 


tlon.  and  above  all  (6)  unnecessary,  in  thiat     locks  through  oflBcers.  directors,  agents. 


the  Kerr-Mills  Act  (which  I  supported,  and 
which  Is  now  In  effect  or  going  Into  effect  In 
42  Jurisdictions  Including  New  York)  pra- 
vldes  more  and  better  medical-care  aid  ijor 
people  65  and  over  who  can't  afford  It. 

By    1968.    with    King-Anderson    medicate, 
you  will  be   paying  9253.50    (average)    eaoh 


Act  to  stem  pollution,  against  the  unneeded 
"Department  of  Urban  Affairs,"  and  for  ex- 
tension of  the  Civil  Rights  Commissions  life. 
Your  response  to  my  "Washington  Report 
No.  1"  was  most  heartening.  Everyone  who 
wrote  to  me  about  It  received  a  reply,  in- 
cluding the  comedian  who  wrote:  "Some  nut 
sent  me  a  newsletter  and  signed  your  name 
to  It."  I  appreciate  all  views,  and  all  vis- 
itors to  my  ofBces,  both  in  Washington  and 
In  the  district,  are  most  welcome — as  are 
your  letters.  I  continue  to  be  proud  and 
honored  to  represent  you. 
Your  Congressman, 

Steven  B.  Debounian. 


your  food  prices  too  high,  for  the  Clean  Air     Third,  where  leading  businessmen  under- 

"'"  take  directorships  of  many  different  en- 
terprises, it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  give  to  each  the  time  and  attention  it 
deserves  and  often  chronic  absenteeism 
results. 

The  need  to  revise  section  8  as  it  ap- 
plies to  bank  interlocks  is  widely  recog- 
nized. The  provisions  of  section  8  re- 
lating to  bank  interlocks  were  enacted 
at  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  Congress 
respecting  interstate  commerce  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  was  much  more  in 
doubt  than  it  is  today,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  activities  of  financial  institu- 
tions were  generally  more  limited  than 
they  are  now.  As  a  result,  the  provisions 
of  section  8  regarding  bank  interlocks  are 
quite  unrealistic  in  today's  economy. 
For  instance,  section  8  does  not  presently 
prohibit  interlocking  relationships  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  savings 
banks  or  between  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  or  between  those 
banking  institutions  and  insurance  com- 
panies, even  though  they  may  compete 
directly  for  deposits  or  investments,  for 
mortgage  financing  and  other  types  of 
financial  activity. 

On  September  17. 1962,  a  distinguished 
Advisory  Committee,  consisting  largely 
of  leading  bankers,  made  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency: 

Interlocking  directorates: 

The  financial  structure  of  the  Nation  needs 
to  be  guarded  against  conflicts  of  Interest. 


Bank  Interlocks  Should  Be  Curbed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


or    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  19. 1964 


bring  the  bank  interlock  provisions  of     ^^ ^  ^^^^^  ^^ ^^  ^^ ^^ 

section  8  up  to  date  by  prohibiting  inter-     Thi8"m^eans"thatThe"iawTnd"lte  application 


trustees,  employees,  and  substantial 
stockholders  between  banks  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies and  other  commercial  banks,  savings 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  savings  and 
loan   associations.    This   prohibition   is 


year   In  social  security   taxes,  with  a   ii|ce     qualified  by  certain  exceptions  in  accord 

amount  paid  by  your  employer — but  to  pr|o 

vide  only  limited  hospital  and  after-hospital 

nursing  home  care,  plus  some  home  health 

services.     In    contrast,    the    existing    Keir- 

Mills  Act  covers  all  these,  plus  doctors'  a:  id 

surgeons'  services,  private  nursing.  physKal 

therapy,  dental  work,  lab  and  X-ray  servic  »s, 

prescribed   drugs,   eyeglasses,   dentures,   aid 

prosthetic    devices.     Under    Kerr-Mills,    any 

senior    citizen   who   needs   financial   aid   lor 

medical   care   can   get   It.     I   am   willing  to 

consider    other    feasible    solutions    to    ttie 

problem,  but  up  to  now  the  admlnlstratl  an 

has    been    adamant    In    Its     Insistence    pn 

compulsion 


by  the  supervisory  authorities  should  re- 
strict interlocking  directorates,  and  not  only 
between  competing  commercial  banks  (as  is 
now  the  case)  but  also  between  commercial 
banks  and  certain  other  types  of  competing 
financial  Institutions,  notably,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. As  presently  Interpreted,  the  law  pro- 
hibits various  specific  types  of  Interlocking 


ance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  directorates  as  between  member  banks  but 

the  Federal  banking  agencies.  does  not  similarly  restrict  interlocks  involv- 

The   general    interlock   provisions   of  mg  other  classes  of  financial  institutions  to 

..       ^ „  „„„„f^»^  try  ^Q^A  onH  Vioup  the  extent  desirable.    Hence,  there  is  a  clear 

section  8  were  enacted  in  1914  and  have  ,„„,.,„f,or,  H»«nr,.,  witr,  thi-  nmK. 


remained  unchanged  ever  since,  despite 
the  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  commercial  practices  and  our  ex- 
panding economy.    The  business  enter- 


need  for  legislation  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  present  law  on  In- 
terlocking directorates  should  be  made  ap- 
plicable   between    banks,    savings    and    loan 


our  banking  structure.    Yet,  the  bank 
Because  I  am  interested  In  the    health     interlock  provisions  were  last  amended 
problems  of  our  older  people,  I  would  appie-     ^^  1935. 
elate  being  Informed  of  any  case  of  a  citizen 
65  or  over  in  our  district  who  is  being  denied 
any   physician-prescribed  hospital  or  after- 
hospital  nursing  home  care  because  he  or  a  he 
cannot    afford    such    services.     Names,    ad- 
dresses,   and    details    will    be    held    strlcply 
confidential. 

In  the  1963  session  of  the  88th  Congr^. 
I  was  unrecorded  on  only  6  of  the  119  rec<ird 
votes  taken,  for  a  95  percent  on-the-recdrd 
commitment  score.  My  1964  record  Is  ^00 
percent. 

Among  the  votes  I've  cast,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above  and  others  to  cut 
costs  of  certain  U.S.  programs,  were  votes  for 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  (equal  pay  for  equal  w^rk 
regardless  of  the  worker's  sex),  against  the 
"political  pork"  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  tor 
necessary  Space  Agency  funds,  for  grants  [or 
vital  work  in  mental  retardation,  for  a  long- 
overdue  pay  hike  for  servicemen  (who  have 
been  leaving  the  services  In  alarming  num- 
bers),   against   farm   subsidies   which    kfep 


prises  of  1914  were  mere  prototypes  of  associations     and    mutual     savings     banks, 

today's  huge,  diversified,  interdependent  whether  chartered   under  Federal  or  state 

corporations.  ^*^- 
Comparable  changes  have  occurred  in 


Even  more  recently,  on  April  10,  1963, 

a  Presidential  Committee  on  Financial 

Institutions,  composed  of  the  principal 

officers   of   the   executive   branch  con- 

I  am  convinced  the  time  has  come  for  cemed  with  banking,  likewise  recom- 

a  fresh  look  at   interlocks  generally —  mended: 

their  nature,  extent,  and  effect  on  compe-  section  8  of  the  Clayton  Act  has  two  part*, 
tition  and  on  our  business  and  financial  The  first  part,  which  applies  only  to  banks, 
structure.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  prohibits  (with  exceptions)  interlocking  re- 
clarification  and  strengthening  of  ex-  latlonshlps  between  member  banks  of  the 
istintr  law  is  long  overdue  Federal  Reserve  System  and  other  banks  In 
isting  law  is  long  °y^^^°"^-  the  same  or  a  nearby  community.  But  inter- 
Interlocks  pose  three  dangers.  :tirst,  locking  relationships  among  nonmember 
they  provide  a  golden  opportimity  to  re-  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
strain  competition  both  through  the  ex-  other  financial  institutions  are  not  covered 
change  of  plans  and  information,  and  by  the  law.  Mutual  savings  banks  are  ex- 
through  the  exercise  of  common  control  pUcltly  exempted,  as  are  relationships  In- 
or  influence  over  two  or  more  competing  volvlng  a  member  bank  if  the  banks  are  not 
.  .  o^-^„^  ♦v.-»„  o,.o,  o  foT-tno  located  In  the  same  or  "contlguoiis"  or  "ad- 
enterprises.  Second,  they  are  a  fertUe  ^^^^^..  ^^  village.  The  Commit- 
breeding  ground  for  conflicts  of  interest.  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  limitations  on 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and  the  interlocking  relationships  should  apply  only 
interlocking  ofBcer,  director,  or  control-  to  member  banks. 

ling  stockholder  carmot  give  the  last  full  Aithoxigh  the  second  part  of  section  8 

measure  of  devotion  to  the  conflicting  deals  with  corporations  in  general.  It  con- 

interests  of  two  competing  enterprises,  tains  a  reference  to  banks  and  is  therefor* 
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pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  committee. 
•  •  •  It  might  be  interpreted,  however,  as 
exempting  an  Interlocking  directorate  be- 
tween a  bank  and  a  competing  financial  In- 
stitution even  though  the  latter  type  of 
Interlocking  relationships  is  not  covered 
by  the  first  part  of  section  8.  This  commit- 
tee believed  that  the  Clayton  Act  needs 
clarification   in   this  respect. 

Conclusion  21:  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  which  govern  interlocking  relation- 
ships Involving  financial  Institutions  should 
be  clarified  and   probably  strengthened. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  is  designed 
to  fill  these  gaps  in  the  bank  interlock 
provisions  of  section  8. 

While  I  am  not  introducing  a  bill  on 
this  subject  today,  comparable  inade- 
quacies and  anachronisms  exist  in  the 
provisions  of  section  8  which  relate  to 
interlocking  relaitonships  between  com- 
mercial and  industrial  corporations 
generally. 


These  provisions  are  presently  con- 
fined to  interlocking  directorates  be- 
tween competing  corporations.  This 
leaves  glaring  deflciencies.  Section  8 
does  not  prohibit  one  man  from  act- 
ing as  an  oflBcer  of  more  than  one  com- 
peting company,  or  as  an  oflQcer  of  one 
and  a  director  of  smother  competing  cor- 
poration. It  does  not  apply  to  inter- 
locks between  supplier  and  buyer.  Nor 
does  it  apply  to  a  common  controlling 
stockholder  of  two  competing  companies. 
It  fails  to  cover  indirect  interlocks  be- 
tween competitors  through  a  common 
lender. 

Section  8,  In  a  word,  is  as  full  of  holes 
as  Swiss  cheese.  Its  shortcomings  have 
been  highlighted  again  and  again  in  re- 
ports by  Government  agencies  charged 
with  antitrust  enforcement,  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  this 
House  and  by  legal  scholars  and  experts. 


Thus  existing  law  leaves  the  door  wide 
open  to  interlocking  relationships  be- 
tween the  managers  of  our  great  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  financial  enter- 
prises. The  twin  dangers  of  widespread 
restraints  of  trade  and  conflicts  of  In- 
terest are  obvious.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  has  observed: 

The  web  that  is  woven  may  tie  many  in- 
diostrles,  Insurance  companies,  and  financial 
houses  together  into  a  vast  and  friendly 
alliance  that  takes  the  edge  off  competition. 
United  States  v.  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  343  U.S. 
629,  637  (dissenting  opinion). 

Accordingly,  I  have  directed  the  staff 
of  the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  to  undertake  a 
study  of  interlocking  relationships  be- 
tween our  major  industrial,  commercial, 
and  financial  companies,  and  to  survey 
the  American  business  establishment. 

I  am  also  considering  legislation  to 
plug  the  loopholes  in  existing  general 
Interlock  law. 


SENATE 

Friday,  March  20, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Rev.  Thomas  Basich,  pastor.  Advent 
Lutheran  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Dear  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  God 
of  history,  we  see  Thy  hand  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  land.  Thou  didst  guide  into 
being  a  new  nation  on  a  new  continent. 
Thou  hast  protected  us  in  danger,  pro- 
vided wise  leaders  in  times  of  crisis, 
judged  our  wickedness,  and  punished  our 
sins.  But  through  all  the  long  decades 
Thou  hast  steadily  called  us  to  be  some- 
thing new,  something  splendid,  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  a  beacon  light,  that  all  men 
everywhere  might  see  Incarnate  the 
meaning  of  freedom,  the  meaning  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  possibilities  of  righteous 
human  enterprise. 

Continue  to  look  with  favor  upon  this 
Nation,  ttiis  chosen  people — chosen  not 
for  privilege,  but  for  leadership;  not  for 
dominance,  but  for  servanthood;  not  for 
honor,  but  to  carry  responsibility. 

And  so  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  Thy 
continuing  favor,  help  us  to  be  faithful 
to  Thy  moral  law  as  it  is  reflected  in  our 
best  ideals. 

Forgive  us  for  the  sin  of  withholding 
freedom  and  justice  from  so  many  in  our 
midst;  and  so  stir  our  conscience  and 
change  our  hearts  that  in  the  hour  of 
decision,  recognizing  our  ultimate  ac- 
countability to  Thee,  and  rejecting  all 
counsel  but  the  counsel  of  conscience, 
we  may  make  speedy  restitution  to  those 
so  denied,  and  thus  become  a  purified  in- 
strument of  Thy  further  purposes  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  May  it  not  be 
s£dd  of  us  that  we  did  not  know  the  hour 
of  our  visitation. 

We  pray  for  a  new  unity  in  this  land: 
a  unity  based  on  Justice  for  all;  a  unity 


expressed  in  partnership  between  those 
who  labor  and  those  who  manage  and 
those  who  till  the  soil  and  those  who  gov- 
ern; a  imity  transcending  color,  class, 
and  region;  a  unity  galvanized  by  the 
peril  we  face;  a  unity  inspired  by  the 
challenge  of  good  things  that  might  yet 
come  to  be. 

Heal  our  divisions,  so  that  with  a  hap- 
py conscience  and  a  new  will  and  a  glad 
song  we  may  turn  our  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  great  unfinished  tasks  of  this 
age  at  home  and  abroad.    Amen. 


Trom  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  19,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Henry  L. 
T.  Koren,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10170) 
to  continue  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1965,  the  existing  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  returning  residents  arriving 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10170)  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1965,  the  existing 
exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  return- 
ing residents  arriving  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
the  usual  morning  hour,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communications  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPOHT  ENTTrLED   "FXDERAL   WATEX  RESOXItsCKS 

Research  PBO<mAjc  fob  Fiscal  Yeab  1965" 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  report  entitled 
"Federal  Water  Resources  Research  Program 
for  Fiscal  Year  1965"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Reports  Entitled  "National  Oceanographic 
Prooram,  Fiscal  Year  1965,  Parts  I  and  n" 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  reports  entitled  "Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Program,  Fiscal  Year 
1966,  Parts  I  and  IT'  (with  accompanying 
reports);   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  OoNSTRUcnoit  op  Arthur  Hollt 
COMPTON    Research    Laboratory,    Wash- 
nroTON  Untversitt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 

Aeronautics     and      Space     Administration, 
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Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  tp 
law.  on  construction  of  the  Arthur  HoUj^ 
Compton  Research  Laboratory,  at  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  to  the  Coni- 
mlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sclencei. 

Amikdmknt  or  Homs  Owners'  Loan  Act 
OF  1933 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  tjo 
amend  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Ownerl" 
Loan  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (with  an  aq- 
companying  paper);  to  the  Committee  op 
Banking  and  Currency.  \ 

Report  on  Excissrvi  Costs  Incurred  in  UsiNta 

CONTRACTOR-FITRNISHED        PERSONNEL        II^- 

8TEAD  OF  Government  Personnel 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  Incurred 
using  contractor-furnished  personnel  Ir 
Btead  of  Government  personnel  by  the  Pa 
clfic  Region  of  the  Ground  Electronics  Engi- 
neering Installation  Agency.  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  March  1964  (with  an  accompanyii^g 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Governme4t 
Operations.  , 

RIPORT  ON  FOLLOWUP  REVIEW  OF  DEPART- 
MENT OF  Defense  Action  To  Obtain  R=i*f- 

BTJRSEMENT    FROM    CERTAIN    FOREIGN    COUli" 
TRIES  i 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  it 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  foUowup  review  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  action  to  obtain  relni- 
bursement  from  foreign  countries  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program,  dated  March  1964  (with  ajn 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  On 
Government  Operations.  I 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract IN  Lake  Mead  National  RecreatiqJn 
Area  ' 

A  letter  from  the  Afislstant  Secretary  ^f 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  la^. 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concesslc|n 
contract  of  Overton  Resort.  Inc..  In  Lafe 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  <jn 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Contractual  Actions  Taken  *^o 
P.\crLrrATE  the  National  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  pf 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  tranfe- 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  con- 
tractual actions  taken  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional defense,  covering  the  calendar  year 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  t|ie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Visa  Petitions  Accorded  Pie^ 
Preference  Status 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Departmeiit 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  lalwr, 
reports  on  visa  petitions  accorded  first  pr^- 
erence  status  (with  accompanying  papersj) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten(l- 
jxjre  laid  before  the  Senate  a  lettfer 
from  Representative  T.  Ashton  Thomp- 
son, of  Louisiana,  transmitting  a  lettpr 
from  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Louisian(a, 
signed  by  Essie  Pontenot,  of  Opelousas. 
La.,  favoring  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
In  the  Senate,  which  was  referred  to  t  le 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WALTERS: 

S.  2668.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Winchester  Division 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  may 
be  held  at  Manchester,  Tenn.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Edmondson)  : 

S.  2669.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  2670.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving 
expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees  as- 
signed to  isolated  duty  stations  within  the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 

S.  2671.  A  bill  to  redefine  the  sUver  content 
In  silver  coins;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  2672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton;  and 

S.  2673.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MOUNTAIN     PARK     RECLAMATION 
PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  and  myself, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Mountain  Park  reclamation 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  project  report  will  shortly  be  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary. 
This  is  a  good  project,  one  which  is  badly 
needed  and  for  which  the  sponsors  have 
waited  patiently.  They  are  willing  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Government  to 
the  extent  necessary.  The  State  of 
Oklahoma  has  likewise  agreed  to  under- 
write the  reimbursable  costs  that  will  be 
required  of  them. 

I  hope  that  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  will  be  able  to  sched- 
ule hearings  promptly  and  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  authorize  the  Mountain  Park 
project  without  undue  delay. 

The  Mountain  Park  project  is  a  multi- 
purpose proposal  to  provide  urgently 
needed  new  and  supplemental  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  flood  con- 
trol, conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  recreation  opportunities. 
The  proposal  would  provide  some  benefits 
from  control  of  water  quality  during  the 
initial  years  of  project  operation;  but, 


as  the  entire  yield  of  the  project  water 
supply  eventually  would  be  required  for 
municipal  and  industrial  use,  the  mone- 
tary benefits  from  water  pollution  con- 
trol have  not  been  evaluated. 

The  cities  of  Altus  and  Snyder  have 
expressed  strong  interest  in  developing 
this  project  and  in  contracting  for  re- 
payment of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  the 
project  allocated  to  the  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  function.  Inade- 
quate water  supplies  for  urban  growth 
and  industrial  expansion  constitute  a 
major  problem  In  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Altus  and  Snyder.  Altus  pres- 
ently obtains  Its  water  supply  from  Altus 
Reservoir  of  the  W.  C.  Austin  project 
under  a  contract  for  a  maximum  of  4,800 
acre-feet  of  water  annually.  The  city  of 
Snyder  presently  obtains  its  supplies 
from  wells,  but  the  Oklahoma  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  warned  the  city  con- 
cerning the  high  nitrate  content  In  its 
emergency  wells.  In  1960  the  city  of 
Snyder  petitioned  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  be  Included  as  a  participant 
In  the  Mountain  Park  project. 

The  plan  for  development  of  the 
Mountain  Park  project  Involves  the  con- 
struction of  Mountain  Park  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  Otter  Creek;  Bretch  diver- 
sion dam  and  canal  on  Elk  Creek  to  di- 
vert and  convey  Elk  Creek  flows  Into 
Mountain  Park  Reservoir;  an  aqueduct 
system  to  deliver  water  to  the  cities  of 
Altus — Including  Altus  Air  Force  Base — 
and  Snyder;  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
and  construction  of  recreation  facilities 
at  the  reservoir;  and  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  creation  of  a  wildlife  manage- 
ment area. 

The  dam  would  be  a  rolled  earth  struc- 
ture which  would  create  a  reservoir  hav- 
ing a  total  Initial  storage  capacity  of 
about  230,700  acre-feet,  of  which  101,500 
acre-feet  would  be  surcharge  capacity. 
The  remainder  of  the  capacity  Is  allo- 
cated 20,800  acre-feet  to  flood  control 
storage.  99,400  acre-feet  to  conservation 
storage,  and  9,000  acre-feet  to  dead 
storage.  At  the  top  of  the  conservation 
pool,  elevation  1,411  feet  above  sea  level, 
which  Is  considered  normal  pool,  the 
water  surface  would  have  an  area  of 
about  6,800  acres. 

Bretch  diversion  dam  would  be 
located  on  Elk  Creek  about  8  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  of  Roosevelt  in  Kiowa 
County.  A  1,000-cubic-foot-per-second- 
capaclty  canal,  10.8  miles  long,  would  ex- 
tend from  Bretch  diversion  dam  on  Elk 
Creek  to  a  point  on  west  Otter  Creek 
about  7  miles  above  Mountain  Park  Dam 
site  to  convey  the  diverted  Elk  Creek 
water  into  Mountain  Park  Reservoir  for 
storage  and  utilization. 

The  plan  provides  for  construction  of 
the  project  in  two  stages,  the  second 
stage  of  construction  to  be  accomplished 
as  the  demand  for  the  ultimate  yield  of 
the  project  develops.  Inasmuch  as  the 
regulated  flows  of  Otter  Creek  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  initial  water  require- 
ments, the  first  stage  of  construction  is 
planned  to  include  Mountain  Park  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  the  aqueduct  system 
for  utilization  of  Otter  Creek  flows  only. 
The  second  stage,  which  would  be  con- 
structed after  about  10  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  first  stage,  Includes  the  Bretich 
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diversion  dam  and  canal  to  divert  the  thereon  during  the  deferral  period  would  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Elk  Creek  flows  needed  to  meet  the  ulti-  be  waived  as  provided  by  the  Water  Sup-  sent  that  ^0"°^^,,°}^  ^*^*f^^^f,'  ^5 
mate  demands  for  water.  ply  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  July  20. 1961.  statement  of  my  distinguished  junior 
R^reSf^mTres  estimated  to  cost  The  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  Its  letter  to  collea^e  [Mr  Edmondson]  may  be 
$300,000,  including  the  cost  of  acquisition  the  area  engineer,  dated  July  3.  1962  P^ii^'^^JiJ^^i^^j^^^n.ENT  nro  tem- 
of  about  450  acres  of  lands  therefor,  states  that  assurance  for  the  repayment  JThe  ACTDJG  PRESIDENT  Pro  tern- 
would  be  provided  at  the  dam  and  reser-  of  costs  apportioned  to  future  demands  Pore  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
voir  as  part  of  the  Federal  project,  as  as  required  by  the  Water  Supply  Act  la  dered  ^.^.^^^^t  nf  Mr  Edmondson  is  as 
recommended    by    the    National    Park    afforded  by  the  resolution  of  the  Water  The  statement  of  Mr.  Edmondson  Is  as 

Service.    Accessory  facilities  in  the  form     Resources  Board,  adopted  May  8.  1962.  louows. 

of    concessionaire    developments,    addl-        Under  the  terms  of  the  Water  Supply  Today   my  senior  colleague  from   OUa- 

tnXr:!^^Z\^mtS^^i^V^ro...    Act.   the   reservoir   storage    project   on  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^,;,^ 

ments  are  plamaed  to  be  provided  with    which  ^  deferment  is  aHowablecor^ists  S'Th^'interior"  t?  estem^h'  the  MounSS 

non-Federal  funds.                                          of  the  Mountain  Park  Dam  and  Reser-  ^^^  reclamation  project  in  Oklahoma. 

As  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  voir  and  the  Bretch  diversion  dam  ana  j  ^^^  ^oin&x  my  distinguished  coUeague 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  plan  canal.  The  total  allocated  Investment  ^^  sponsoring  this  biu  and  hope  that  the 
orovides  for  fee  title  acquisition  of  830  cost  of  the  storage  works  is  $13,905,000,  senate  win  give  it  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
ac?Irof  lands  including^^^  210  acres  which  includes  $9,248,000  for  the  dam  Bideration.  Not  only  wlU  this  project  pro- 
acres  or  lanos,  inciuaing  some  ziu  a«.rt:&  reservoir  and  $4  657  000  for  the  vide  needed  flood  control  and  other  con- 
of  reservoir  land  that  would  normally  ^^°.^J,^^rt^j7°S_f^^^  percent  servation  facilities,  but  of  equal  importance 
be  covered  by  easement,  for  wUdlife  man-  Bretch  f^yffsion  ,^°^^^-  n;}^^^  m  500  win  be  the  creation  of  adequate  water  sup- 
agement  use  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $210,000  of  this  total  of  $13,905,000  is  $4  171.500.  ^^^  ^^^  economy  of  this  area.  South- 
and.  m  addition,  would  make  use  of  the  maximum  deferment  peraiissible  un-  ^^^^^  Oklahoma  is  unique  in  that  it  haa 
2  270  acres  of  land  acquired  for  general  der  the  Water  Supply  Act  Based  on  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^he  new  age  of  agriculture  with 
n'rniprt  nurooses  relative  uses  of  water,  35.18  percent  of  highly  mechanized,  irrigated  farming  es- 
ThPolan  also  provides  for  20  000  acre-  both  stage  I  and  stage  H  Investment  tabiishments.  has  successfully  attracted  new 
The  plan  also  vT^'p;^^^]^^^^^  ^osts  are  allocated  to  future  demands  of  industry  utnizing  its  natural  resources,  and 
feet  of  Inviolate  flood  control  capacity  f°7,^^^jffl^"  ^A'l^  rX^  amount  to  is  assuming  a  vital  role  in  our  Nation's  de- 
in  the  reservoir  after  100  years  of  sedl-  ^fi^^?^^S^„,"f5i^!,  T^nri  $1  fi?8  0?0  fo?  feiie  program  as  the  home  of  the  Altus  Air 
ment  accumulation,  as  recommended  y'453^00  for  stage  land  $1638,W0  for  ^^^^J^f^  cimton-Sherman  Air  Porca 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Its  report,  stage  H,  or  a  total  of  $3,09l.UUU.  ^nis  is  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Army's  Port  SlU  at  nearby 
This  storage  capacity  would  be  operated    less  than  the  maximum   allocation  of  La^o^,  Okia. 

fnrfinnd  rontrol  in  accordance  wlth  rcg-     $4,171,500  permissible  under  the  Water  The  Mountain  Park  project  win  increaae 

fnL?ons  n?SbS  brthe  S^^^^^^^^                  Supply  Act  by  an  amount  of  $1,080,500.  the  recreational   faculties  for  this   growing 

li    ii^J^                                becreiary  oi     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  storage  space  In  part  of  Oklahoma,     with  the  opening  of 

tne  Army.          ^       ^,             .        .  ,  , •M-nnntftin    Park    Reservoir    assigned    to  Oklahoma's  new  southwest  turnpike,  many 

Project  construction  costs,  which  were  fountain  ^^^J  "^s^FJ^^^  wlU  n^  be  more  residents  of  the  Oklahoma  city  metro- 
based  on  October  1960  prices,  are  con-  Altus  .^^^  Snyder  which  win  not  oe  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  opportunity 
sidered  essentially  representative  of  cur-  utiUzed  dunng  stage  I  operation  tne  in  ^  ^^^  outdoor  recreational  faculties 
rent  prices.  On  this  basis,  the  total  estl-  terest  on  this  additional  amount  of  $1.-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  p.^^ect. 
matPd  construction  cost  of  the  Moun-  080,500  would  also  be  waived  during  the  pmaUy,  and  to  me  most  important,  the 
^?i  ParrProS  Is  $18  758  000  wmch  is  Arst  10  years  of  operation.  Thus,  it  Is  Mountain  Park  project  win  provide  water 
loi^o^fvPlv  annrated  as  folC  proposed  to  waive  interest  on  $4,171,500.  for  municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial  uses 
tentatively  allocated  as  foUows.  the  maximum  amount  permissible  under  m  an  area  touched  periodicaUy  by  drought. 
Municipal  and  Industrial  water                           tHn  wot^r  t?iinnlv  Art  With  this  new  source  of  supply,  the  cities 

supply $13,383,000      ^^£,/^^'^^  ^^^^ '^^^^    „„^.   „„„t«„„iof^o  of  Altus  and  Snyder  can  be  certain  of  ade- 

Fl^r control 2.428,000     ^^T^e  plan  Of  repayment  contemplates  o^^^J  ^^^   for    their    present   and   futur. 

Pish  and  wiidUfe 2.111.000    that  the  master  conservancy  district  or  ^0^^^. 

Recreation 836,000     appropriate    repayment    entities    would  j  recommend  this  project  to  my  dlstln- 

contract  with  the  United  States  for  re-  guished  colleagues  of  the  Senate,     it  wUl 

Total  construction  cost-.     18,758,000     payment  of  the  COSts  assigned  for  repay-  return  longrun  benefits  greatly  In  excess  of 
Prior  to  construction,  concerned  local    ment  by  Altus  and  Snyder.    The  State  of  its  initial  cost. 
Interests  would  be  required  to  form  an    Oklahoma  would  give  assurance  of  re-  .^^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
organization  under  Oklahoma  State  law    payment  of  the  costs  assigned  to  future  ^^^^     ,j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  received  and  ap- 
to  execute  a  contract  with  the  United     demands.  propriately  referred. 
States  for  the  repayment  of  relmburs-        The  city  of  Altus  presently  supphes  ^^^^  ^^j   ^g    2669)    to  authorize  the 
able  costs  and  to  operate  and  maintain    water  to  the  Altus  Air  Force  Base  unaer  gg^retary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
the  project.    Existing  legislation  permits    a  contract  agreement.    The  city  has  ex-  ^pg^ate.    and   maintain    the    Mountain 
formation  of  a  master  conservancy  dls-    pressed  its  desire  to  conUnue  suppiymg  p^rk  reclamation  project.  Oklahoma,  and 
trict  which  would  include  the  cities  of    water  to  the  base  after  completion  01  ^^^  ^^^^^  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Altus  and  Snyder.    It  is  anticipated  that    the  Mountain  Park  project.    The  Altus  j^q^^oj^ey  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Edmond- 
supplemerital    contracts    between    the     pipeline,  therefore    has  been  designed  ^^^^  ^  ^^  received,  read  twice  by  its 
master    conservancy    district    and    the     with  capacity  for  both  the  city  of  Altus  ^.^^^^  ^^^  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
municipal  water  supply  users  would  es-     andthe  Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 
tablish  Individual  water  deliveries  and        Studies  of  alternative  finaiicing  indi-  ^_^___^^^ 
repayment.   Officials  of  the  project  cities     cated  that  the  financing  and  construe-  ,„:^a.*Ti^ 
have  expressed  willingness  to  enter  into    tion  of  water  treatment  works  and  the  REIMBURSEMENT       OF       CERTAIN 
contracts  for  repayment  of  the   relm-     facilities   required   for   delivery   of   the  MOVING  EXPENSES  OF  CIVILIAN 
bursable  costs  of  the  project.                          water  from  the  project  aqueduct  system  EMPLOYEES 
The  ultimate  yield  of  the  project  is    to  the  water  users  can  be  accomplished  mcCLELLAN     Mr.  President,  by 

estimated  at  18.600  acre-feet  annually.     J'^  ^^^^tL'"  Colfm^^^^^^^  rejiest  I SSl^for  appropriate  ref- 

The  maximum  annual  requu-ement  for     the   e  ectorate.     Construction  01   tnese  ^euuc    .                                   Administra- 

project  water  by  the  two  cities  of  Altus     ^ ^^^  ^^les  ^  ,^°^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  tive  '^pen  es^Act  o'  1946   as  amended, 
and     Snyder     during     the     repayment    contemplated.                             .      ,    fu.  tn  nrovide  for  reimbursement  of  certain 
period  Is  estimated  to  total  11.200  acre-        The    plan    for    development    of    the  ^  P[°!^^_^^£^^3'^^^ 
feet  annually  for  Altus  and  900  acre-feet     Mountain  Park  project  is  engmeeringly  °J°y'^5_f ^^^^^^^t  of^^^^^^              stor- 
annually  for  Snyder.    This  then  leaves     feasible     and     economically     justified,  ^^f  ^/^^^^P^^Jj^'^g^oo J^^^^^ 
6.500  acre-feet  which  is  not  needed  in  the     Average  annual  total  benefits  axe  estl-  f£f  °^. J'^^^ 
foreseeable  future  by  the  two  project     mated  to  be  about  $1,450,000  on  the  basis  fects  ^^ ^^^y^^^^j^'^fSf  ^'^^^^^^ 
cities.    This  remainder  has  been  assigned     of  a  100-year  period  of  analysis.    Com-  f,^^\y    ^^J^^^^    "^"^    ^""^ 
to  future  water  users.    Repayment  of  the     parison  of  these  annual  benefits  with  the  United  Sf^^^         introduced  at  the  re- 
cost  allocable  to  the  future  users,  in-     estimated  annual  project  coste  of  $685  -  ^^^^.^^^ig^'c^l?^^^^^ 
eluding    interest    during    construction     400   results   in  a  benefit-cost   ratio  of  ?^-/«J^°^^,^,S^^^^^^^^ 
would  be  deferred  and  interest  charges    2.12  to  l.  ^^^  v..uixxixx*oo 
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the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  admin- 
istration. I 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the  CiVil 
Service  Commission,  the  enactment  ^f 
this  bill  would  be  a  significant  st^p 
toward  the  goal  of  minimizing  flnancifcl 
losses  to  employees  transferred  from  oBie 
dut#  station  to  another  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government.  It  is  contended 
that  at  the  present  time  many  employees 
who  move  at  the  request  of  their  agencies 
incur  expenses  greater  than  those  for 
which  they  can  be  reimbursed  under  tljie 
terms  of  the  Administrative  Expensfes 
Act.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  proposjes 
to  reduce  those  losses  by  authorizing  rfe- 
imbursement  for,  first,  the  shipment  bf 
greater  amounts  of  household  goods;  sec- 
ond, family  travel  expenses  en  route  to 
the  new  duty  station;  third,  living  ex- 
penses while  occupying  temporary  quar- 
ters; and  fourth,  storage  of  househcjld 
goods  for  persons  assigned  to  isolated 
locations  where  there  is  no  residential 
housing.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
dated  March  13,  1964,  together  wi^h 
statement  of  purpose  and  Justification 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  which  was  prepared  by  the  ClVil 
Service  Commission,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  ije- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tei>i- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  db- 
jection,  the  letter,  statement,  and  s0c- 
tion-by-section  analysis  will  be  printled 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2670)  to  amend  the  Ajd- 
ministrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees, 
and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses 
for  storage  of  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  of  employees  assigned  to 
isolated  duty  stations  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  introduced  by  ^r. 
McClellan,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opefa- 
tions.  i 

The  letter,  statement,  and  section-tty- 
section  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  ^^c- 
Clellan,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  13,  196i . 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  submitting 
with  this  letter,  for  the  consideration  of  iie 
Congress,  proposed  legislation  which  wo^ld 
authorize  the  reimbursement  of  certain;  of 
the  moving  expenses  of  civilian  employes 
who  are  transferred  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Government  to  a  place  other  than  the  one 
In  which  they  have  been  living  and  work- 
ing. There  are  enclosed  a  draft  bill,  a  sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  Justification. 

The  bill  has  three  principal  features. 
First,  It  would  raise  the  current  statuljory 
limit  on  the  weight  of  hoiisehold  gotJds 
shipped  for  which  reimbursement  can  be 
made.  Because  of  changes  In  the  patiaem 
of  living  of  Federal  employees  in  the:  18 
years  since  enactment  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act,  the  existing  limit  Is  toot 
adequate    to    cover    the    weight    of    gdpdM 


shipped  by  a  substantial  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  We  believe  that  Increasing 
the  weight  limit  from  7,000  pounds  to  11,000 
pounds  will  more  adequately  reflect  these 
changing  needs.  The  proposed  bill  would 
also  allow  agencies  to  choose  whether  to 
ship  employees'  goods  by  Government  bill  of 
lading  or  imder  the  commuted  rate  system 
now  generally  used,  whichever  Is  more 
economical. 

Second,  under  regulations  to  be  Issued  by 
the  President,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  reimbursement  of  two  types  of  mov- 
ing expenses  not  now  reimbursable:  travel 
expenses  of  the  employee's  family  and  ex- 
penses while  occupying  temporary  quarters 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  authorized  per  diem 
rates  for  up  to  30  days.  In  addition  to  the 
transportation  of  household  goods,  the  Gov- 
ernment now  pays  only  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  employee's  family  and  for  the 
travel  expenses  and  transportation  of  the 
employee  himself. 

Third,  employees  or  new  appointees  as- 
signed to  a  permanent  duty  station  at  an 
Isolated  location  In  the  continental  United 
States  (except  Alaska)  where  there  are  no 
residence  quarters  other  than  barracks  or 
furnished  rooms,  or  the  like,  would  be  re- 
imbursed for  storage  of  household  goods 
for  up  to  3  years  under  regulations  to  be 
Issued  by  the  President.  Alaska  Is  excluded 
because  storage  of  hovisehold  goods  for  em- 
ployees In  Alaska  is  covered  under  Public 
Law  88-266. 

Although  the  bill  Is  Intended  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  civilian  employees  moving 
within  the  United  States,  a  small  number  of 
employees  engaged  In  oversea  moves  who 
are  not  covered  by  military  or  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  moving  expense  provisions  would  be 
covered  under  this  bill.  They  would  not, 
however,  be  reimbursed  under  this  bill  for 
temporary  quarters  overseas. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  proposing 
this  legislation  both  as  a  matter  of  equity 
for  employees  and  as  a  matter  of  good  ad- 
ministrative practice  for  Government.  Un- 
derlying this  proposal  Is  a  basic  principle 
that  employees  are  transferred  to  Improve 
operating  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Trans- 
fers are  usually  made  at  Government  con- 
venience with  respect  to  time,  location,  and 
frequency.  Financial  losses  should,  there- 
fore, be  largely  assximed  by  the  Government. 
A  well-conceived  and  administered  reim- 
bursement plan  will  Insure  equitable  treat- 
ment, encourage  employees  to  transfer  will- 
ingly, and  Implement  internal  promotion  and 
career  development  programs. 

We  have  data,  obtained  In  a  study  of  more 
than  5,000  employees,  which  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  most  Federal  employees  who  move 
at  the  request  of  their  agencies  have  to  pay 
substantial  costs,  directly  related  to  moving, 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  On  the  average, 
the  out-of-pocket  loss  Is  about  $558.  This 
loss  Is  not  reimbursable  despite  the  fact  that 
the  agency  rather  than  the  employee  Is  both 
the  Initiator  and  the  prime  beneficiary  of 
the  move.  We  believe  It  only  right  and 
proper  that  this  situation  be  corrected,  and 
that  Government  provide  its  employees  more 
substantial  protection  against  financial  hard- 
ship resulting  from  moves  they  make  at  Its 
request.  While  the  proposed  legislation  does 
not  assure  the  elimination  of  all  losses  on 
moving  expenses.  It  is  a  significant  step 
forward. 

Nonreimbursable  costs  of  moving  are,  for 
some  employees,  significant  deterrents  to  re- 
location. If  these  experienced  employees  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  take  the  financial  loss, 
their  agency  loses  their  services;  In  addition, 
the  agency  may  have  to  promote  less  well- 
qualified  people  or  spend  time  and  money 
finding,  hiring,  and  training  replacements. 
This  Is  poor  economy  in  the  short-range 
view.  It  is  even  poorer  economy  In  the  long- 
range  view,  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  geo- 
graphic mobility  Is  an  essential  element  In  * 


sound  career  service  serving  a  farflung  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  reduce  em- 
ployee losses  on  moves  and  should,  there- 
fore. Increase  the  acceptability  of  transfers 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  the  Government. 
It  would  bring  Government's  practices  with 
respvect  to  its  civilian  employees  closer  In  line 
with  the  more  progressive  and  realistic  prac- 
tices of  the  Military  Establishment,  the  For- 
eign Service,  and  private  business.  It  de- 
serves sympathetic  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  July  25.  1956  (70  Stat.  652;  5  U.S.C. 
642a) .  we  estimate  the  Government-wide 
cost  of  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  first 
year  after  enactment  at  about  $3,750,000. 
Costs  for  the  following  4  years  are  dependent 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  agencies 
will  find  It  necessary  to  transfer  personnel 
from  one  locality  to  another,  but  are  not 
expected  to  exceed  the  first  year's  cost 
estimate. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  Involve 
any  expenditure  for  personal  services.  Poinds 
to  pay  the  reimbursements  authorized  by 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  secured 
by  the  Individual  agencies  through  their  reg- 
ular appropriation  requests  to  the  Congress. 
When  spread  over  the  many  Federal  agencies 
which  are  authorized  to  transfer  employees, 
these  added  costs  would  not  be  such  that 
they  would  require  additional  funds  to  be 
budgeted.  In  other  words,  the  differences  In 
costs  would  be  too  minor  In  any  one  place 
to  Involve  anything  but  the  most  nominal 
budget  Impact. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  the  recommended  bill  will  be 
consistent  with  the  administration's  objec- 
tives. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission : 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Justhication  ot 
a  Draft  Bill  To  Amend  the  Administrativi 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  Amended,  To 
Provide  for  Reimbursement  of  Certain 
Moving  Expenses  of  Employees,  and  To 
Authorize  Payment  of  Expenses  for 
Storage  of  Household  Goods  and  Per- 
sonal Effects  of  Emplotibs  Assigned  to 
Isolated  Duty  Stations  Within  the 
Continental  United  States,  Excluding 
Alaska 

purpose 

To  reduce  the  financial  losses  of  employees 
transferred  In  the  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, thereby  increasing  the  acceptance  of 
transfers  by  employees  with  consequent 
benefit  to  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  work  force. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Most  of  the  time  when  an  employee  moves 
from  one  permanent  duty  station  to  another 
it  Is  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 
Under  such  circumstances,  that  Is,  when  a 
Federal  agency  has  decided  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  an  employee  to  move, 
the  agency  should  pay  the  expenses.  The 
employee  should  not  have  to  contribute, 
sometimes  substantially,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  move  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government. 

Agencies  move  employees  for  two  basic 
reasons.  On  the  one  hand  changes  In  the 
amount  of  work,  or  shifts  In  program  em- 
phasis or  organizational  structure  may  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  people  and  functions. 
On  the  other  hand,  periodic  moves  of  per- 
sonnel are  a  requirement  of  certain  kinds  of 
occupations  and  agency  career  programs. 
Regular  changes  of  duty  stations  are  a  fea- 
ture of  occupations  such  as  bank  examining. 
In  which  it  Is  important  to  maintain  objec- 
tivity. Certain  career  systems  such  as  that 
of  the  Forest  Service  are  built  around  pro- 
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gresslve  shifts  of  personnel  to  locations 
which  have  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
Under  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  the  Government  I>ay8  for 
some  of  the  basic  costs  of  moving  Its  employ- 
ees. I.e.,  per  diem  for  the  employee  and  trans- 
portation of  the  employee,  his  family,  and  his 
household  goods.  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  for  most  employees  these  pay- 
ments fall  substantially  short  of  covering  all 
the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  related 
to  moving.  Understandably,  this  leads  to  re- 
luctance to  move.  When  employees  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  transfer,  Government's 
efficiency  drops  and  Its  costs  go  up.  Besides 
losing  the  services  of  experienced  employees, 
agencies  may  have  to  promote  less  well-qual- 
ified people  or  spend  extra  time  and  money 
to  find,  hire,  and  train  new  people  to  do  the 
work.  Agencies  say  that  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  financial  losses  which  the  employee 
can  111  afford  frequently  tips  the  scale  against 
the  experienced  employee's  making  the  move 
his  agency  needs  to  have  him  make. 

HOW    MUCH    DO    EMPLOYEES    LOSE? 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies, 
conducted  a  voluntary  survey  of  the  expenses 
of  more  than  5,000  Federal  employees  mov- 
ing in  the  United  States  In  fiscal  1962  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government.  The  results 
showed  that  more  than  4  employees  In  5  lost 
money  on  their  move.  The  average  loss  was 
$558.  A  significant  number  of  respondents 
(17  percent)  lost  more  than  $1,000. 

WHAT   WERE    THE    LOSSES    FOR? 

Closing  costs  on  the  sale  of  the  employee's 
old  home  (average  $677)  accounted  for  the 
greatest  losses,  followed  by  closing  costs  on 
new  homes  (average  $297),  above  normal  liv- 
ing costs  of  employees  reporting  to  the  new 
Job  ahead  of  their  families  (average  $257), 
and  cost  of  temporary  quarters  for  the  family 
(average  $134).  Other  types  of  losses  aver- 
aged $100  or  less  and  Included  cost  of  house- 
hunting trips,  above  normal  food  and  lodg- 
ing costs  for  dependents,  trips  to  the  old 
home  to  help  move,  and  losses  on  shipment  of 
household  goods  ( 1  respondent  In  5.  with  de- 
pendents, shipped  goods  In  excess  of  the 
7,000-pound  limit  for  reimbursement) .  None 
of  these  losses  typically  Incurred  by  employ- 
ees are  reimbursable  under  existing  law.  In 
addition,  employees  reported  many  other  In- 
cidental or  unforeseen  expenses  not  Included 
In  the  figures  given  above. 

WHAT    IS    DONE    FOR    OTHERS? 

The  Government  already  provides  a  special 
relocation  allowance,  equal  to  the  basic 
monthly  allowance  for  quarters,  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  whose  dependents 
move  when  the  man  has  a  permanent  change 
of  station,  (Career  Incentive  Act  of  1955, 
Public  Law  20,  84th  Cong.) 

The  Government  already  provides,  for  of- 
ficers and  employees  transferring  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  allowances  and 
reimbursement  covering  many  expenses  of 
the  kinds  that  produced  the  loss  figures 
cited  (60  Stat.  1025,  1026.  and  1027).  Leg- 
islation passed  In  the  86th  Congress  pro- 
vides other  civilian  employees  assigned  to 
foreign  areas  with  special  transfer  allowances 
for  extraordinary,  necessary,  and  reasonable 
expenses,  not  otherwise  compensated  for 
(Public  Law  86-707). 

Business,  too,  Is  far  more  generous  In  reim- 
bursing Its  employees  for  company  moves 
than  Is  the  Government  in  dealing  with  Its 
civilian  employees.  As  periodic  studies  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
have  shown,  the  great  majority  of  businesses 
surveyed  reimburse  employees  for  such  Itenu 
as  travel  expenses  of  the  family  and  tempo- 
rary living  expenses.  In  addition,  other 
allowances  or  combinations  are  granted,  espe- 
cially In  the  case  of  management  and  profes- 
sional employees  who  frequently  are  afford- 


ed various  types  of  assistance  In  disposing  of 
homes  and  In  meeting  other  exp>enses. 

The  financial  penalty  Imposed  on  employ- 
ees who  move  at  Government  request  should 
be  reduced.  The  burden  on  employees  Is 
substantial  and  far  less  assistance  In  meeting 
It  Is  provided  civilian  employees  transferred 
within  the  United  States  than  Is  provided 
for  military  personnel,  persons  on  foreign 
assignment,  and  business  employees.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bUl  would  apply  to  expense 
Items  associated  with  travel  for  family, 
transportation  and  storage  of  household 
goods,  and  temporary   living  quarters. 

ITEM    COVERAGE 

The  proposed  bill  is  broad  enough  to  pro- 
vide needed  fiexlblllty  within  the  types  of 
expenses  covered.  For  example,  the  bill 
would  raise  the  current  '•elmbursable  limit 
of  7,000  pounds  on  shipment  of  household 
goods  to  11,000  pounds.  About  one  In  five 
persons  with  dependents  ship  goods  In  excess 
of  the  present  statutory  limit  for  reimburse- 
ment, but  the  weights  shipped  by  most  of 
them,  would  be  well  within  the  proposed 
limit. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  technical  change 
to  authorlSBe  the  use  of  Government  bills  of 
lEuilng  Instead  of  the  commuted  rates  sys- 
tem when  employees  are  transferred  be- 
tween posts  of  duty  In  the  contiguous  48 
States  and  the  District  of  Coltunbla.  Prior 
to  1946,  the  Government  arranged  to  ship 
their  household  goods  on  Grovernment  bills 
of  lading.  This  Involved  the  Government  In 
many  administrative  operations,  such  as,  ne- 
gotiating and  awarding  contracts  to  car- 
riers for  transportation  and  accessorial  serv- 
ices. Inspecting  the  packing  and  crating  op- 
erations, paying  bills,  auditing  pajrments  and 
settling  loss  and  damage  claims.  The  com- 
muted rates  system  was  authorized  In  section 
1(b)  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1&46  to  simplify  the  administrative  problem. 
Under  this  system,  the  employees  make  their 
ovim  arrangements  with  carriers,  pay  for  the 
transportation  and  then  are  reimbursed  by 
the  Government  according  to  a  scale  of  com- 
muted rates.  Although  this  system  Is  satis- 
factory for  many  tj^pes  of  shipments,  occa- 
sions arise  when  very  substantial  savings  can 
be  accomplished  through  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment bill  of  lading  system.  In  these  In- 
stances Government  agencies  should  have 
discretionary  authority  to  take  advantage 
of  the  savings  by  vising  Government  bills  of 
lading.  The  system  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  President  as 
at  present. 

Reimbursement  for  family  travel  and  for 
temporary  quarters  would  be  determined  by 
regulations  within  the  limits  set  by  reference 
to  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed 
in  or  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Travel 
Expenses  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Reim- 
bursement for  family  travel  could  be  set  at 
appropriate  rates  for  the  spouse  and  for  de- 
pendents. Relmbvirsement  for  temporary 
living  expenses  on  an  actual  expense  basis 
could  be  structured  according  to  a  similar 
scale,  with  additional  features  such  as  di- 
minishing rates  over  a  30-day  period  to  en- 
courage rapid  moves  to  permanent  quarters. 
Pajmaent  for  these  out-of-pocket  expenses 
would  be  of  substantial  assistance  in  reduc- 
ing losses  on  employee  moves. 

Storage  expenses  for  household  goods  of 
employees  moving  to  Isolated  locations  In  the 
continental  United  States  (excluding 
Alaska)  where  there  are  no  residence  qiiar- 
ters  could  be  paid  for  up  to  3  years.  In 
contrast  to  other  provisions  of  the  draft  bill, 
this  proposed  authority  for  reimbursement 
for  extended  storage  of  household  goods 
would  not  be  broadly  applicable  to  employee 
moves.  It  Is  a  special  provision  designed  to 
meet  the  unique  situation  of  agencies  which 
must  assign  employees  for  permanent  duty 
at  places  where  housing  Is  not  available. 


The  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  for  example, 
are  engaged  In  activating  missile  sites  at 
remote,  sparsely  pop\ilated  locations.  The 
relatively  short  duration  of  the  projects  to 
activate  these  sites  (8  to  86  months)  makes 
it  difficult  to  interest  builders  In  putting  up 
housing.  Consequently  Federal  employees 
assigned  to  such  locations  must  live  In  oon- 
tractor-fxirnlshed  trailers  or  similar  make- 
shift quarters  where  they  cannot  use  their 
households  goods.  The  costs  of  storing 
household  goods  for  extended  periods  makes 
employees  reluctant  to  accept  such  assign- 
ments £md  hampers  recruitment.  Thu»  the 
proposed  authority  Is  Intended  to  alleviate 
this  situation  where  there  are  no  residence 
quarters  at  the  site  or  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance. 

EMPLOYEE    COVERAGE 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  cover 
employees  who  are  reimbursed  for  moving 
expenses  under  other  statutes,  e.g..  Foreign 
Service  personnel  and  other  personnel  who 
are  reimbursed  for  moving  under  the  terms 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  It  would  not 
apply  to  Intermittently  employed  experts 
and  consultants  on  per  diem  pay,  employees 
trajisferrlng  In  their  own  Interest,  and  all 
other  persons  not  entitled  to  Government- 
paid  travel. 

While  the  provisions  for  reimbursement  for 
transportation  of  household  goods  and  for 
family  per  diem  ^ply  to  employees  moving 
In  the  United  States  or  overseas,  reimburse- 
ment for  temporary  quarters  applies  only 
to  employees  moving  to  duty  stations  within 
the  United  States  (Including  the  District  of 
Columbia).  Its  territories,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  Reimbursement  for  tem- 
porary quarters  overseas  Is  already  provided 
by  the  Overseas  Differentials  and  Allowancee 
Act.  The  provision  for  storage  of  household 
goods  would  apply  only  to  employees  In  the 
continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 
Employees  In  Alaska  were  recently  covered 
as  to  storage  of  household  goods  by  Public 
Law  88-266  of  February  5,  1964. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Regiilatlons  for  administration  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  would  be  issued  for  the 
President  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  who  prescribes  other  regulations 
under  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act.  For 
interagency  moves,  the  head  of  the  agency 
to  which  the  move  Is  made  would  determine 
whether  a  transfer  Is  In  the  Government's  In- 
terest. Heads  of  agencies  using  the  extended 
storage  authority  would  Issue  implementing 
regulations. 

ESTIMATED     COSTS 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  July  25,  1956.  70  Stat.  652  (5  U.S.C. 
642a),  we  estimate  the  governmentwlde  cost 
of  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  first  year 
enactment  at  about  $3,750,000.  This  figtire 
Is  based  on  cost  data  obtained  from  the  mov- 
ing expense  study  and  other  studies  as  ap- 
plied to  an  estimated  35,000  employees  re- 
located each  year  in  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  assumes  a  structure  of  pay- 
ments such  as  that  Indicated  In  "Item  cover- 
age" above  and  a  continuation  of  the  pattern 
of  moves  as  to  distance,  family  size,  time  in 
temporary  quarters,  and  so  on  as  found  in 
our  survey.  Costs  for  the  following  4  years 
are  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which 
agencies  will  find  it  necessary  to  transfer 
personnel  from  one  locality  to  another,  but 
are  not  expected  to  exceed  the  first  year's 
cost  estimate. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  not  Involve 
any  expenditure  for  personal  services.  Funds 
to  make  reimbursements  authorized  by  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  secured  by  the 
individual  agencies  through  their  regular 
appropriation  requests  to  the  Congress. 
When  spread  over  the  many  Federal  agencies 
which  are  authorized  to  transfer  employees, 
these  added  costs  would  not  be  such  that 
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they  would  require  additional  funds  to  lie 
budgeted.  In  other  words,  the  differences  Iji 
cost  would  be  too  minor  In  any  one  place  flo 
involve  anything  but  the  moat  nominal 
budget  Impact. 

Section  Analysis 
strssEcnoN  (i)  (a) 

(1)  Reference  to  section  4  of  the  Travfcl 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.p. 
837)  is  substituted  for  the  reference  to  tfte 
act  of  February  14.  1931,  aa  the  latter  w^ 
repealed  by  section  9(a)  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949  and  replaced  by  section] 4 
of  that  act.  I 

(2)  Substituting  11  for  7  In  the  secoild 
parenthesis  would  permit  reimbursement  ffcr 
the  transportetlon  of  up  to  11,000  pounds  pt 
household  goods  and  personal  effecta.  rathfer 
than  7,000  pounds.  I 

(3)  This  subsection  provides  new  authority 
to  pay  a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses  of  the  employee's  Immedi- 
ate family  while  en  route  between  the  «d 
duty  station  and  the  new  duty  sUtlon.  a^d 
subsistence  expenses  for  both  the  employiee 
and  his  Immediate  family  for  up  to  30  days 
while  occupying  temporary  quarters  at  the 
new  duty  station.  I 

Payments  for  per  diem  expenses  of  family 
members  could  not  be  made  at  rates  greatjer 
than  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act.  Payment  for  subsistence  while 
occupying  temporary  quarters  would  be 
made  on  an  actual  expense  basis.  Averatee 
daily  rates  per  person  will  be  prescribed  by 
regulation.  However,  payments  may  not  |be 
made  at  rates  In  excess  of  maximum  per  dl*m 
rates  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Travel  Hx 
pense  Act  for  the  localities  In  which  the  te 
porary  quarters  are  located. 

Per  diem  expenses  may  be  paid  for  f 
travel  Inside  or  outside  the  United  Sta 
Payment  for  subsistence  while  occupy: 
temporary  quarters  could  be  made  only  If 
new  duty  station  Is  within  the  United  Sta 
the  territories.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Caial 
Zone.  (Temporary  quarters  overseas  are  nbw 
covered  under  the  Overseas  Differentials  anid 
Allowances  Act.)  I 

(4)  Reference  to  section  5  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  838)  Is  substituted 
for  the  reference  to  the  Subsistence  Expense 
Act  of  1926  (5  U.S.C.  828).  as  the  latter  ^as 
repealed  by  section  9(a)  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949  and  replaced  by  section  5 
of  that  act. 

SXTBSECnON  (1)  (b) 

This  subsection  Inserts  the  words  "4°d 
when  determined  to  be  more  economical  tfor 
the  Government"  after  the  words  "United 
States"  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  presently  authorizes,  u 
regulations  of  the  President,  the  use  of 
commuted  rates  system  for  transpo 
tlon  of  employees'  household  goods  betw 
posts  of  duty  in  the  contiguous  48  States 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  Ordinarily.  1 
believed  that  this  system  should  be  retai 
for  use  but  occasionally  transportation  c(>st8 
to  the  Government  can  be  substantially] re- 
duced through  use  of  Government  bllla  of 
lading.  Some  flexibility  is  needed  so  mat 
the  Government  bill  of  lading  system  may 
be  used  when  these  savings  can  be  accom 
pushed.  By  the  Insertion,  flexibility  w 
be  provided  so  that  either  system  couli 
used  depending  on  which  would  be  more  ^o- 
nomlcal  to  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment bill  of  lading  system  presently  apalles 
outside  the  contiguous  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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ability  of  the  fvmds  wlU  be  consistent  with 
the  proposed  subsection  1(a)  (3)  above. 

SECTION   2 

This  section  would  add  a  new  section  23  to 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  23  provides  that  under 
regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent, when  transferred  employees  or  new 
appointees  are  assigned  to  permanent  sta- 
tions In  Isolated  locations  in  the  continental 
United  States  which  do  not  have  residence 
quarters,  they  may  be  reimbursed  for  stor- 
age of  household  goods  for  up  to  3  years. 
The  weight  of  goods  stored  plus  the  weight 
of  any  goods  moved  may  not  exceed  the  total 
weight  the  employee  would  be  entitled  to 
move  If  no  goods  had  been  stored.  Alaska  Is 
excluded  from  coverage  because  employees  In 
Alaska  may  now  store  household  goods  un- 
der Public  Law  88-266. 

Under  subsection  2(b)  reimbursement  for 
storage  expenses  would  not  be  authorized  for 
persons  whose  travel  orders  were  dated  more 
than  60  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
section. 

SECTION   3 

By  setting  an  effective  date  of  60  days 
after  enactment  this  section  woiild  provide 
time  for  necessary  changes  In  travel  regiila- 
tlons  to  be  made. 


AMENDMENT      OF      CONSTTTU'nON 
RELATING    TO    RELIGION— ADDI- 
TIONAL TIME  FOR   JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  at  the 
request    of    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Wyoming    [Mr.   Simpson],  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution   (S.J.    Res.    161)     proposing    an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  religion  In  the 
United  States,  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  desk  through  March  30.  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUBSECTION    (1)(C) 

The  changes  in  this  subsection  are  nefces- 
sary  so  that  the  language  concerning  a^all- 


TO    REDEFINE    THE    SILVER    CON- 
TENT IN  SILVER  COINS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee today  recommended  against  fur- 
ther coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  sug- 
gested that  study  be  given  to  melting 
down  the  existing  supply,  I,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
introduce  the  following  bill: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  To  amend 
section  321  of  title  31.  U.S.C.  by  changing 
"nine"  to  "eight"  and  "one"  to  "two"  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The    standard    for    silver    coins    of    the 
United    States    shall    be    such   that   of   oney 
thousand  parts  by  weight  eight  hundred  shalr 
be  of  pure  metal  and  two  hundred  of  alloy. 
The    alloy   of   the   silver   coins   shall   be   of 
copper." 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  in  the 
dollars  is  such  that  it  is  almost  profitable 
for  silversmiths  to  melt  them  down  for 
metallic  uses.  Passage  of  my  bill  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  profit  from  the  coinage 
of  silver  dollars,  and  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued use  of  silver  dollars  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  in  Montana  and  other  West- 
em  States  where  they  are  the  traditional 
and  the  accepted  monetary  unit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  through  Friday, 
March  27,  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WALTERS  in  the  chair) .  The  biU  wUl  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  2671)  to  redefine  the  silver 
content  in  silver  coins,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Metcalf  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C:uiTency. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMBAT- 
ING POVERTY— EXTENSION  OP 
TIME  FOR  RESOLUTION  TO  LIE 
ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
<S.  Res.  305)  establishing  the  Select 
Committee  on  Combating  Poverty,  sub- 
mitted by  me  last  week,  remain  at  the 
desk  until  next  Wednesday,  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE     OF     RECEIPT     OF     NOMI- 
NATION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  Henry  L.  T.  Koren. 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


OUR  NATION'S  GOLD  RESERVE- 
STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  ROB- 
ERTSON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  was  quoted  in  today's  issue  of  a 
New  York  newspaper  as  being  opposed 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  Congress  repeal 
the  present  25-percent  gold  backing  for 
our  currency.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief 
explanation  of  my  opposition  to  that 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OxiR  Nation's  Gold  Resebve 
In  1933  the  United  States  went  off  the 
gold  standard  over  the  bitter  protests  of 
my  predecessor,  Carter  Glass,  but  continued 
It  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  governments 
and  central  banks  holding  our  dollars.  Un- 
der the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  a  reserve 
was  established  against  Federal  Reserve  and 
other  notes  and  deposits  In  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  In  1945,  just  before  the  reserve  re- 
quirement   for    Federal    Reserve    notes    was 


reduced  from  40  to  25  percent,  there  was 
BUfBclent  gold  over  and  above  the  required 
reserve  so  that,  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
had  not  exercised  caution,  excessive  Infla- 
tion could  have  occurred,  and  could  stUl 
occur.  For  example,  the  $2.6  billion  of  "free" 
gold  at  the  present  time  could  be  used  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  Increase  bank  re- 
serves by  about  something  like  $10  billion, 
and  even  at  present  reserve  requirement 
levels,  this  could  generate  up  to  almost  $75 
billion  In  demand  deposits. 

The  U.S.  Government  now  maintains  a 
gold  reserve  only  for  two  purposes:  First,  to 
provide  the  statutory  25-percent  backing  for 
Federal  Reserve  and  other  notes  and  deposits 
In  Federal  Reserve  banks;  and  second,  to 
enable  the  Government  to  maintain  our  In- 
ternational gold  standard  under  which  we 
stand  ready  to  supply  gold  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  central  banks  at  $35  an  ounce 
In  exchange  for  dollars. 

As  everyone  knows,  our  gold  balance  has 
shrunk  over  the  past  15  years  from  a  high  of 
$24.8  billion  In  August  1949  to  $15.6  billion 
at  the  end  of  1963.  During  the  same  period 
the  "free"  gold — the  gold  not  required  as 
backing  for  Federal  Reserve  notes,  etc.,  and 
therefore  available  to  support  our  Interna- 
tional gold  standard — has  shrunk  from  $14.3 
billion  to  $2.6  billion. 

This  decline  In  our  "free"  gold  stock  Is  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  balance-of-payments 
situation.  It  Is  the  net  cost  of  oxir  $100 
billion  foreign  aid  program. 

In  the  last  few  quarters,  the  decline  In  our 
"free"  gold  supply  has  slowed  down  great- 
ly. Our  balance-of-payments  situation  has 
Improved,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  this  Improvement  until  we  have 
eliminated  the  deficit. 

In  the  meanwhile,  suggestions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  eliminate  the  25- 
percent  gold  reserve  behind  our  currency. 
The  purpKJse  usually  given  for  these  propos- 
als is  to  free  additional  supplies  of  gold  to 
meet  our  International  commitments  and 
to  maintain  our  International  gold  stand- 
ards. 

I  do  not  agree  with  these  proposals.  I  do 
not  think  the  elimination  of  the  25-percent 
gold  reserve  at  this  time  Is  either  necessary 
or  desirable. 

The  gold  reserve  behind  our  currency  was 
fixed  at  25  percent  in  1945.  This  was  a  re- 
duction from  the  previous  figures,  40  percent 
on  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  35  percent  on 
deposits.  Obviously,  the  precise  figure  has 
no  vital  significance  In  and  of  Itself. 

My  objection  Is  not  based  on  the  theory 
that  25  percent  Is  the  perfect  figure.  My 
objection  is  based  on  my  view  that  the  elim- 
ination of  the  reserve  would  provide  for  the 
executive  branch  an  additional  $15.6  billion 
of  "free"  gold  which  it  could  use  to  carry 
along  an  unfavorable  balance  of  pasrments 
without  taking  the  unpleasant  actions 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  In  or- 
der to  eliminate  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  If  our 
balance  of  pajrments  Is  not  corrected  before 
the  $2.6  billion  of  "free"  gold  we  now  have  is 
gone,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  author- 
ized to  suspend  the  reserve  requirements  for 
30  days  and  for  succeeding  15-day  periods, 
but  the  Board  of  Governors  must  Impose  on 
the  Reserve  banks  a  tax,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  deficiencies.  These  taxes 
would.  In  tvirn,  Increase  the  discount  rates 
charged  by  the  Reserve  banks. 

When  this  happened,  the  Congress  would 
be  In  an  excellent  position  to  require  the 
executive  branch  to  exercise  the  sound  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  balance  of  payments. 
Some  of  these  measures  we  might  find  as  un- 
pleasant as  those  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  seeks  to  impose  on  financially  un- 


stable governments  around  the  world.  The 
United  States,  like  other  nations,  finds  It 
hSLTd  to  exercise  financial  self-restraint. 

Of  course,  even  if  the  25-p>ercent  gold  re- 
serve requirement  Is  abandoned  now,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  face  up  to  Its 
balance-of-payments  problems  In  the  long 
run.  I  should  greatly  prefer,  however,  for 
Congress  to  review  the  matter  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems  while  we  still  have  $15.6 
billion  of  gold  kept  as  a  reserve  against  our 
currency. 

In  short,  I  think  keeping  this  25-percent 
gold  reserve  requirement  is  a  symbol  to  the 
world  of  our  determination  to  face  up  to  and 
to  solve  ovir  balance-of-payments  problems 
and  to  maintain  a  sound  doll£ir. 


ly  exhaustive  study  of  the  Constitution  as 
regards  that  particular  legislation.  Appar- 
ently for  some  unknown  reason  you  either 
have  not  chosen  to  do  that  or  you  deliberate- 
ly plan  to  circumvent  the  Constitution. 

Inasmuch  as  both  of  Mr.  Delaney's  state- 
ments about  the  Communist  action  directives 
and  the  provisions  of  the  present  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  are  so  unquestionably  true 
according  to  Senate  and  congressional  rec- 
ords, one  Is  forced  to  ask  you  if  your  unjus- 
tified attack  upon  Mr.  Delaney  Is  to  be  con- 
strued as  simply  a  personal  attack,  or  may 
we  now  assume  that  you  are  at  last  coming 
out  openly  In  defense  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

Sincerely, 

Oebmond  Butonoton. 


DEFENSE  OF  PAUL  DELANEY 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  Paul  J.  Delaney,  of  Hudson,  N.Y.. 
ascertained  that  I  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Legion  Lexington  Post 
No.  186,  he  wrote  me  that  he  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Legion  Hudson  Post 
No.  184.  With  his  letter,  he  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  letter  of  February  27,  written 
on  American  Legion  stationery,  to  his 
two  New  York  Senators. 

Today.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Delaney's  hometown  friend,  Germond 
Buffington.  Esq.,  with  which  he  enclosed 
his  answer  of  the  16th  to  Senator 
Keating's  attack  upon  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Delaney.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Buffington  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Hudson,  N.Y.,  March  16, 1963. 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keatino, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  with  con- 
siderable Interest  and  apprehension  your 
attack  In  the  press  on  Mr.  Paul  Delaney. 

According  to  the  press,  you  termed  Mr. 
Delaney's  letter  an  example  of  the  Increas- 
ing amotmt  of  "hate"  letters  which  you  are 
receiving  from  the  Northeast. 

Had  you  searched  from  Plattsburgh  to  New 
York  City,  you  could  not  have  found  one 
person  less  capable  of  writing  a  "hate"'  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  Delaney  Is  a  devout  Roman  Catholic 
who  has  absorbed  and  lived  the  best  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  to  offer. 

The  writer  is  a  Protestant  and  I  assume 
that  you  also  are  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  if  either  you  or  I  have  ab- 
sorbed half  the  Christianity,  or  practiced 
it  in  our  daily  living  that  Mr.  Delaney  has, 
you  and  I  are  indeed  fortunate. 

Mr.  Delaney  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  defense  of  It  has 
consumed  much  of  his  time.  I  know  of  no 
one  whose  detailed  familiarity  with  the  Con- 
stitution Is  more  complete. 

It  would  seem  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  be  at  least 
as  familiar  with  the  Constitution  as  are 
some  private  citizens. 

Furthermore,  the  citizens  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  these  representatives  conduct 
their  activities  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  which  they  have  sworn  to  up- 
hold and  defend. 

With  a  piece  of  legislation  as  all  encom- 
passing and  as  fatal  to  republican  form  of 
government  as  Is  this  piece  of  legislation, 
the  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
their  representatives  will  make  an  especlal- 


EFFORTS  TO  RESUME  DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM.  LAOS,  AND   CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  heartening  news  story  from  South 
Vietnam  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday.  In  an  article  written 
in  Saigon,  Peter  Grose  reported  that 
General  Khanh  is  making  efforts  to  re- 
sume normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  that  his  initia- 
tives have  been  welcomed  by  the  heads 
of  government  of  these  countries.  The 
United  States  has  wisely  encouraged 
General  Khanh  in  this  course.  I  am 
especially  hopeful  that  this  improvement 
in  relations  will  lead  to  a  settlement 
which  will  not  only  close  the  Cambodian- 
Vietnamese  borders  to  the  infiltration  of 
supplies  and  men  from  the  North  and 
otherwise  prevent  misuse  of  Cambodian 
territory  by  the  Vietcong,  but  will  also 
allay  Cambodia's  longstanding  fear  of 
Vietnamese  territorial  expansion  at  the 
expense  of  the  Khmer  people.  This  fear, 
deeply  rooted  in  Indochinese  history,  has 
been  a  serious  destabilizing  influence  in 
this  area,  irrespective  of  its  present 
validity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Mar.  19. 

1964] 
Saigon    Seeking    Accords    WrrH    Laos    and 

Cambodia— Khanh     Acts     To     Normalize 

Vientiane     Ties     and     End     Rift     Wrrn 

SIHANOUK 

(By  Peter   Grose) 

Saioon,  South  Vietnam,  March  18. — ^Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Khanh  seized  the  diplomatic 
initiative  In  southeast  Asia  today.  He  dis- 
closed two  moves  aimed  at  drawing  neigh- 
boring Cambodia  and  Laos  into  an  anti- 
Communist    accord. 

The  Premier  said  he  was  ready  to  reestab- 
lish normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Laos. 
putting  his  government  on  record  as  not 
objecting  to  sending  diplomatic  representa- 
tion to  a  capital  where  the  Communist  re- 
gime of  North  Vietnam  also  Is  represented. 

At  the  same  time  Premier  Khanh  named  a 
delegation  to  meet  Prince  Sihanouk  In 
Pnompenh  as  quickly  as  possible  to  discuss 
delicate  border  Issues.  The  Foreign  Ministry 
anounced  that  an  11 -man  delegation  headed 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Huynh  Van  Cao  would  fly 
from  Saigon  to  Pnompenh  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 
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Swift  diplomatic  developmenta  In  the  la|t 
few  days  led  officials  here  to  the  guardad 
hope  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
coxild  be  Isolated  or  at  least  hampered  to 
Its  support  for  the  CtommunUt  Insxirgents 
tn  South  Vietnam. 

Accords  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  could 
have  an  immense  effect  on  South  Vletnamj's 
struggle  against  the  Communist  guerrlllais. 
For  this  reason  American  officials.  Including 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamarja, 
have  been  urging  Premier  Khanh  to  adopt  a 
position  of  flexlbUlty  in  settling  old  scores 
with  neighboring  countries. 

The  aim  of  the  talks  with  both  Cait- 
bodla  and  Laos  will  be  to  cut  off  as  mu^h 
as  possible  border  supply  routes  and  sajfe 
havens  that  have  permitted  recent  largp- 
scale  Communist  attacks.  : 

Reliable  sources  disclosed  that  Geneml 
Khanh  met  last  weekend  with  Gejn. 
Photmii  Nosavan  of  Laos  for  a  military  plato- 
nlng  session  in  the  Vietnamese  mountain  rie- 
sort  of  Dalat.  General  Khanh  left  Saigon 
immediately  after  Secretary  McNamara  aid 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  head  of  the  UlS. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ended  their  5-day  viiit 
Thursday  night. 

The  sources  said  the  Laotian  general  vias 
conferring  with  the  full  support  of  Prlqce 
Souvanna  Phouma.  the  neutralist  Laotiwi 
Premier,  who,  following  a  recent  visit  to  Cam- 
bodia. Is  believed  to  have  moved  toward  ye 
rightist  position  of  favoring  an  accord  with 
South  Vietnam.  J 

Premier  Khanh  declined  to  discuss  military 
aspects  of  his  talks  with  the  Laotians.  Inde- 
pendent observers  noted  that  military  cooroi- 
natlon  between  General  Khanh  and  G^n. 
Phoiuni  Noeavan  would  be  hampered  by  tjhe 
weakness  of  the  Laotian  general's  forces  atod 
the  terrain  along  the  Laos-South  Vletnim 
frontier.  I 

Asked  about  normalizing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Laos,  however.  Premier  Kha^h 
said:  '"We  are  ready  to  send  representation 
to  Vientiane  as  soon  as  possible."  He  sild 
his  government  had  no  objection  in  principle 
to  the  presence  in  Vientiane  of  North  Vlfet- 
namese  diplomats.  This  so-called  two  Vipt- 
nams  question  led  to  the  disruption  j  of 
relations  with  Laos  by  the  late  South  Viet- 
namese President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  towird 
the-end  of  1962. 

As  nv-4he  two-Chinas  situation  involving 
the  Comniunlst  and  Nationalist  regimes,  ihe 
Saigon  Government  has  refused  to  post 
lomats  In  capitals  where  the  Hanoi  re 
also  was  represented. 

Commenting  on  the  position  of  the  D 
regime,  which  was  ousted  in  a  coup  d' 
last    November,    Premier    Khanh    said, 
are  now  more  realistic." 

Western  diplomats  have  long  urged Jre- 
establlshment  of  ties  with  Laos  if  onlyj  to 
maintain  valuable  contacts  and  intelligence 
sources  In  a  neighboring  country  that  als 
close  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  op>enlng  for  an  accord  with  Camb 
arose  when  Prince  Sihanouk  abruptly 
celed   plans  to  send  a  delegation   to  1 
to  seek  an  agreement  with  North  Vletni 
There  had  been  reports  that  the  Cambod 
leader  wanted  to  open  diplomatic  relatljons 
with  Hanoi. 

Diplomatic  Informants  here  believe  tftiat 
the  Hanoi  regime  gave  only  half-hearted  re- 
sponse to  the  Prince's  approach,  offering  to 
support  Cambodian  neutrality,  but  hesitat- 
ing on  the  question  of  entering  Into  bolder 
discussions  as  Prince  Sihanouk  requested. 
Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam  do  not  hafe  a 
common  frontier  but  the  Prince  was  believed 
to  have  hoped  to  entice  Hanoi  Into  negotiat- 
ing In  the  name  of  all  Vietnam  on  the  south- 
ern frontier  Issues.  J 

Diplomats  noted  that  if  this  was  Prince 
Sihanouk's  intention,  recognition  of  H»nol 
as  the  Government  for  all  Vietnam  went  Well 


beyond  any  claims  of  the  Communist  North 
Vietnamese  regime.  They  suspect  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  were  as  mystified 
by  Prince  Sihanouk's  frequent  changes  of 
position  as  are  the  Western  Governments. 
They  believe  that  the  Communists  were  un- 
willing to  enter  Into  close  accords  because  of 
the  unpredictability  of  the  Cambodian 
leader. 


Ian 


SALINGER,  HATCHER.  AND  REEDY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  surprise  and  regret  that  I  heard 
last  night  and  read  in  this  morning's 
papers  that  Pierre  Salinger  had  resigned 
as  press  secretary  to  President  Johnson. 
The  same  feelings  mark  my  reaction  to 
the  resignation  of  Andrew  Hatcher,  who 
was  Mr.  Salinger's  assistant  in  this  most 
important  position. 

Mr.  Salinger  and  Mr.  Hatcher  have 
both  been  outstanding  in  their  IndlvidUEd 
capacities  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  know  that 
they  both  worked  in  close  accord  with 
President  Johnson  and  they  gave  to  him 
their  utmost  in  devotion,  ability,  and 
integrity. 

Pierre  Salinger  brought  to  the  White 
House  an  exuberance  and  a  talent  which 
will  be  sorely  missed.  Andrew  Hatcher 
brought  a  stability  and  a  soundness  of 
outlook  which  made  them  a  very  effective 
team.  To  both  of  them  I  wish  to  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  for  a  job  very  well 
done,  and  to  express  the  hope,  also,  that 
their  manifold  talents  will  continue  to  be 
used  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

Though  I  regret  the  leaving  of  both  of 
these  devoted  public  servants,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  George  Reedy,  a 
long  and  honorable  f  riefid  of  many  of  us 
here  in  the  Senate,  ik^  been  designated 
to  succeed  Mr.  Salinger.  George  Reedy 
is  a  first-rate  newsman,  and  will  make 
an  excellent  press  secretary  to  President 
Johnson,  whom  he  has  served  so  long, 
so  faithfully,  and  so  well.  It  is  good 
news,  indeed,  that  in  this  transition  pe- 
riod the  reins  will  be  taken  over  by  a 
man  of  experience,  knowledge,  and 
ability. 

The  job  of  White  House  press  secre- 
tary is  not  an  easy  assignment,  but, 
rather,  a  demanding  one.  It  calls  for 
integrity,  devotion,  and  know-how;  and, 
in  all  these  respects,  Pierre  Salinger  and 
Andrew  Hatcher  lived  up  to  expectations. 
George  Reedy  will  do  no  less;  and  I  know 
I  speak  for  his  many  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  I  wish  for  him  good  health, 
good  work,  and  good  luck  in  the  difBcult 
period  which  faces  this  country  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  watch  Pierre  Salinger  and  Andrew 
Hatcher  leave  us;  it  is  with  confidence 
that  I  look  forward  to  George  Reedy's 
taking  over  the  reins. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  President 
Johnson  and  Pierre  Salinger  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  an  article 
entitled  "Exuberant  Newsman,"  which 
was  published  today  in  the  New  York 
Times. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Mar.  20, 
1964] 
Letter  ESxchanoe 

Washington,  March  19. — Following  are  the 
texts  of  Pierre  Salinger's  letter  of  resigna- 
tion as  White  House  press  secretary  and 
President  Johnson's  acceptance : 

SALINGER  LETTER 

"Dear  Mr.  Presidknt:  It  is  with  sincere 
regret  that  I  submit  my  resignation  as  White 
House  press  secretary.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege which  comes  to  few  men  to  serve  in  thla 
great  office  for  over  3  years.  I  leave  the 
office  with  sadness  and  with  many  warm 
recollections. 

"I  have  made  this  decision  for  personal 
reasons  which  I  will  explain  to  the  public 
in  the  very  near  future. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  what  an  honor  it  has 
been  to  serve  you  since  that  dark  day  in 
November  when  President  Kennedy  was 
killed.  You  have  grasped  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment with  a  8\ire  and  firm  hand  and  re- 
stored faith  not  only  in  o\ir  country  but 
throughout  the  world  in  our  constitutional 
system.  I  am  confident  that  the  country 
will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  under 
your  able  leadership  In  the  years  to  come  and 
I  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  come  at 
some  future  time  to  serve  you  and  your  ad- 
ministration. 

"With  my  warm  gratitude  for  many  and 
repeated  kindnesses,  I  am, 

"Sincerely, 

"PiERRX  Salinger." 

PRESIDENT'S  REPLY 

"Dear  Pierre:  I  accept  yovir  resignation — 
but  only  with  the  greatest  regret  and  with 
a  reluctance  that  bows  only  to  your  strong 
personal  desire  to  return  to  California. 

"You  have  served  your  country  well  in  the 
past  3  years.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  faith- 
ful and  competent  service  you  have  given  me 
since  I  became  President.  Your  energy  and 
talents  have  been  IndlspensaMe.  and  they 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

"I  hate  to  see  you  go.  I  wlU  always  be 
grateful  for  the  help  and  devotion  you  have 
shown  me — but  above  all,  for  your  friend- 
ship. 

"Sincerely, 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Mar.  20,  1964] 

Exuberant  Newsman:  Pierre  Emil  Georgx 

Salinger 

Washington,  March  19.— Pierre  Emil 
George  Salinger,  gourmet,  cook,  bon  vivant. 
confidant  of  Presidents,  poker  player  extraor- 
dinary and  manager  of  news,  flew  back  to 
California  yesterday,  a  big  Washington  figure 
no  more.  Mr.  Salinger,  who  resigned  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  news  secretary  for  the  un- 
certain future  of  a  California  Senate  cam- 
paign, left  behind  him  a  host  of  friends,  a 
host  of  critics,  a  lot  of  questions,  and  an 
empty  place  at  the  luncheon  table  at  Sams 
Souci,  a  French  restaurant  of  local  repute. 

No  one  knew  for  sure  why  Mr.  Salinger  and 
President  Johnson  had  come  to  a  parting  of 
the  ways,  but  the  departure  of  the  portly, 
cigar  ptifflng  news  secretary  with  his  spectac- 
ular vests.  Informal  manner,  and  flair  for 
the  headlines,  was  one  more  indication  that 
the  Washington  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  day 
was  slowly,  surely  disappearing. 

Pew  Government  officials  were  more  close- 
ly Identified  with  Mr.  Kennedy  than  was  Mr. 
Salinger.    It  was  he  at  whom  Mr.  Kennedy 
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aimed  his  quips  during  the  50-mlle  hike 
craze.  It  was  Mr.  Salinger  who  drank  milk 
at  a  news  conference  when  Mr.  Kennedy 
tried  to  assure  the  public  against  a  radiation 
scare  (and  It  was  the  correspondents,  who 
knew  the  news  secretary's  real  habits,  who 
gave  him  a  bottle  of  wine  in  compensation). 

ORIVX    hit    CLtTBHOrrSE 

It  was  "Lucky  Pierre,"  as  some  of  his  poker 
and  golf  companions  call  him,  who  earned 
fame  for  hitting  the  clubhouse  with  his 
drive  when  he  and  Mr.  Kennedy  played  golf 
at  the  Hyannis  Port  Country  Club  last  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Salinger  once  held  a  news  conference 
around  a  piano  at  a  Hyannis  Port  restaurant, 
and  played  tennis  at  the  staid  Newport  Casino 
in  a  yellow  shirt  and  blue  shorts — or  vice 
versa.  He  appeared  in  party  hats  in  his  White 
House  office,  smoked  cigars  of  Churchilllan 
length,  and  probably  threw  more  raises  into 
more  poker  pots  than  any  White  House 
habitue  since  Warren  G.  Harding. 

For  all  his  colorful  ways  and  what  report- 
ers thought  was  a  masterly  inattention  to 
detail.  Mr.  Salinger  helped  effect  profound 
changes  in  presidential  press  relations.  He 
put  Mr.  Kennedy  on  live  television  for  news 
conferences,  and  that  had  never  been  done 
before.  And  he  helped  arrange  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's unusual  Interview  with  Aleksei  I. 
Adzhuboi,  the  son-in-law  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  took  office,  Mr.  Salinger 
was  a  guiding  spirit  in  the  impromptu  news 
conferences  the  new  President  held  in  his 
office  and  over  a  bale  of  hay  at  the  L.B.J. 
ranch. 

stress   on   television 

He  came  within  an  inch  of  arranging  an 
exchange  of  television  appearances  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  for  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  he  put 
more  emphasis  on  live  television  than  any 
press  secretary  ever  had — Mr.  Kennedy's  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  nationally  televised  interviews 
with  network  correspondents,  for  instance. 

Reporters  who  worked  with  Pierre  Salinger 
day  by  day  viewed  him  as  convival,  talented 
and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  none  too 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  press.  Few 
accused  him  of  underhanded  dealings;  but 
even  fewer  believed  he  lived  up  to  his  own 
Ideal  of  being  a  reporter  for  the  press,  a  man 
who  would  provide  other  reporters  with 
straight  news  of  the  President's  activities. 

Mr.  Salinger  came  to  the  White  House  staff 
by  way  of  an  investigating  reporter  on  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the  old  Collier's 
magazine  and  services  as  an  investigator  on 
the  Senate  committee  that  investigated  labor 
racketeering.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  counsel 
and  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  took  office  last  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Salinger  seemed  to  have  adjusted  to 
the  Texan's  new  ways  better  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Kennedy  staff.  But  within 
weeks  of  the  new  President's  swearing  in, 
there  were  rumors  that  neither  man  was 
entirely  happy  in  the  relationship. 

Mr.  Salinger  was  bom  in  San  Francisco. 
January  14,  1925.  He  has  been  married  to 
the  former  Nancy  Joy  of  Spokane,  Wash.  He 
has  three  children. 

Mr.  Salinger's  past  includes  a  period  as  a 
child  pianist  of  prodigious  ability.  His 
future  is  unknown,  California  being  a  State 
the  politics  of  which  are  extremely  difficult 
to  predict. 

As  he  leaves  Wiishlngton.  those  who  knew 
him  here  have  mixed  reactions.  There  are 
few  who  will  not  concede  that  working  with 
him  was  usually  fun,  frequently  exciting,  and 
sometimes  delightful.  Nobody  ever  accused 
Pierre  Salinger  of  being  a  bore. 


TWENTY-FOURTH   ANNIVERSARY 
OP  KATYN  FOREST  MASSACRE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  day  of  this  month  recalled  tragic 
memories  of  the  merciless  slaughter  of 
the  cream  of  Polish  youth  at  Katjm 
Forest  24  years  ago.  The  New  York  Divi- 
sion of  the  Polish-American  Congress  has 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  transfer  the  docu- 
ments of  the  congressional  Investigation 
into  this  horrible  event  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  I  en- 
tirely support  this  effort  to  publicize  the 
barbaric  acts  of  the  NKVD. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  this  resolu- 
tion be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  at  Commemorative  Ex- 
ercises OF  THE  DOWNSTATE  NEW  YORK  DIVI- 
SION  of  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
Sunday,  March  1.  1964.  at  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Home  in  New  York  City 
Assembled  on  this  24th  anniversary  of  the 
massacre  of  nearly  5.000  Polish  Army  Officers 
by  Soviet  NKVD  agents  in  the  Katyn  woods 
near    Smolensk.    Russia,    we,    Americans    of 
Polish  birth  or  origin,  resolve  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  are  unable 
to  express  their  true  sentiments  regarding 
the  Katyn  massacre;  and 

Whereas  the  guilt  for  the  said  massacre 
has  been  duly  established  by  a  Special  Con- 
gressional Katyn  Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Ray  J.  Madden, 
of  Indiana;  and 

Whereas  a  congressional  resolution  to  have 
the  voluminous  documentary  data  of  the 
said  Special  Katyn  Committee  transmitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— was  never  carried  out;  and 

Whereas  previously,  the  Nuremburg  War 
Crimes'  Tribunal  failed  to  convict  the  said 
NKVD  culprits  in  the  Katyn  massacre,  as 
were  some  Nazi  war  criminals:  therefore 

We  respectfully  petition  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  order  the  trans- 
mission of  the  aforesaid  Katyn  doctmaents  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
for  proper  action;  and 

We  also  entreat  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
consider  the  grave  dangers  to  our  national 
security  implicit  In  some  phases  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram with  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

IGNATTUS     MORAWSKI. 

Chairman  Resolution  Committee. 
Francis  J.  Proch. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


AN   APPEAL    OF    CONSCIENCE    FOR 
THE  JEWS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  in  a  most  significant 
appeal  for  religious  freedom  and  an  end 
to  discrimination  and  persecution  of 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  appeal,  signed  by  promi- 
nent authorities  on  Soviet  political  life, 
as  well  as  religious  leaders,  authors, 
xinion  leaders,  educators,  and  attorneys, 
should  serve  an  important  purpose  in 
arousing  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
the  world  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Soviet 
repression  of  Jewish  cultural  and  reli- 
gious practices.  It  deserves  the  endorse- 
ment of  national  leaders  In  all  fields  as 


part  of  an  all-out  effort  to  apply  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Government  and  to 
make  known  the  dismay  and  revulsion 
with  which  the  civilized  world  looks  on 
Soviet  behavior  toward  Jewish  life  and 
traditions. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
document  entitled  "An  Appeal  to  Con- 
science for  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
It  is  a  very  moving  document,  and  points 
out  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Appeal  of  Conscience  for  the  Jews  o» 
the   Soviet  Union 

We  appeal  to  all  those  in  the  U.S.S11.  who 
genuinely  desire  the  eradication  of  the  evils 
of  Stalinism  and  who,  with  us.  thirst  for 
truth.  Justice,  and  decency. 

We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  authorities  to  act 
in  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
ideological,  constitutional,  and  legal  com- 
mitments. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  following  spe- 
cific steps  may  be  taken : 

1.  Jewish  education  in  all  its  forms  should 
be  permitted. 

2.  Jewish  cultural  institutions  should  be 
reopened  and  Jewish  artistic  life — llteratiire, 
theater,  music,  in  Yiddish  and  Hebrew — 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  fuUy. 

3.  Central  institutions  to  serve  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  Soviet  Jewry  should  be 
established;  obstacles  to  the  performance  of 
sacred  rites  should  be  removed. 

4.  Formal  rellgloiis  and  cultural  bonds 
with  Jewish  communities  abroad  should  be 
allowed,  official  exchange  visits  permitted, 
and  the  right  to  make  religious  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  granted. 

5.  Permission  for  Jews  to  leave  the 
UJS.SJI..  so  that  they  may  be  reunited  with 
families  In  other  lands  from  whom  they  have 
been  separated,  should  be  implemented. 

6.  The  anti-Jewish  character  that  so 
strongly  colors  the  official  campaign  against 
economic  crimes  should  be  eliminated. 

7.  A  vigorous  educational  campaign  against 
anti-Semitism  should  be  undertaken. 

We  issue  this  appeal  in  all  solemnity  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  and  elementary  decency. 
We  cannot  keep  silent  so  long  as  Justice  Is 
not  done  on  this  problem. 

Dr.  Stringfellow  Barr,  Professor  of  Hu- 
maniUes,  Rutgers  University;  Dr. 
Markus  Barth,  Professor  of  Theology, 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary;  Mr. 
Pa\il  Barton,  Chief,  Economic  and  So- 
cial Affairs.  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions;  Dr.  Ray- 
mond A.  Bauer,  Professor  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard  University; 
Mr.  Ralph  BeUamy,  Actor;  Mr.  Saul 
BeUow,  Novelist;  Dr.  James  H.  Billing- 
ton,  Professor  of  History,  Princeton 
University;  Miss  Patricia  Blake,  Writer; 
Dr.  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding,  President, 
Vassar  College;  Mr.  Irving  Brown. 
United  Nations  Representative,  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions;  Dr.  Zbignlew  Brzezinskl,  Di- 
rector, Research  Institute  on  Commu- 
nist Affairs,  Columbia  University;  Dr. 
P.  B3rrnes,  Chairman,  Department  of 
History,  Indiana  University. 
Mr.  James  B.  Carey,  President,  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
&  Machine  Workers;  Dr.  Lawrence 
H.  Chamberlain,  Vice  President,  Co- 
Itunbia  University;  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark,  Professor  of  Psychology,  City 
CoUege   of   New   York;    Dr.  Lewis  A. 
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Coser,  Professor  of  Sociology.  Branc  ela 
University;  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  ^1- 
tor,  Satiirday  Review. 
Dr.  Henry  David,  former  President.  Ifew 
School  for  Social   Research;    Dr.   M^ll- 
11am   C.   Davldon,   Associate   Profe^or 
of  Physics,  Haverford  College;  Dr.  Her- 
bert  A.   Deane,   Professor   of    Govern- 
ment,  Columbia  University;    Dr.  Fred 
W.  Dupee,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture, Columbia  University. 
Dr.     Samuel     Elenberg,     Professor     of 
Mathematics,     Columbia     University; 
Mr.      Ralph      Ellison,      Novelist;      Dr. 
Thomas    I.    Emerson,    Lines    Professor 
of   Law,    Yale   Law   School;    Dr.   Alex- 
ander   Erllch,    Associate    Professor    of 
Economics.    Columbia   University;    Dr. 
Victor  Erllch,  Benslngton  Professoi    of 
Russian  Literature.  Yale  University. 
Dr.  Merle  Fainsod,  Director,  Russian  Ele- 
search     Center,     Harvard     University; 
Professor     of     Government,     Harvjard 
University;  Sponsor,  Conference  onlthe 
Status    of    Soviet    Jews;     Mr.    James 
Parmer,  National  Director,  Congres*  of 
Racial   Equality;    Dr.  Lewis   S.  Fejier. 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  University'  of 
California;    Mr.  Louis  Fischer.   Scl  ool 
of  Politics,  Princeton  University;  llev. 
George  B.  Ford.  Pastor  Emeritus,  Cor- 
pus Christl  Church;   Dr.  Harry  En.er- 
son  Fosdlck.  Minister  ESneritus,  Rlter- 
slde  Church;  Dr.  James  Franck,  Nibel 
Prize  Laureate  in  Physics,   1925;   Pro- 
fessor    of     Chemistry,     University  I   of 
Pittsburgh;    Dr.  Chfirles  Frankel,  Fro- 
fessor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  Uniyer- 
slty;   Mr.   Seymour  Preldln,  Executive 
Editor,  Foreign  News,  New  York  Her- 
ald  Tribune;    Dr.   Maiu-lce   Frledberg, 
Professor  of  Russian  Literature,  Hunter 
College. 
Mr.    Oscar   Gass,   Economic   ConsultJint; 
Mr.  Mark  Gayn,  Political  Analyst.  To- 
ronto Star;   Dr.  Leo  Gershoy,  Profes- 
sor of  History,  New  York  University; 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Gilmore,  Executive  Di- 
rector.   Turn    Toward    Peace;    Dr.    Eli 
Glnzberg.  Professor  of  Economics,  Co- 
lumbia    University;      Director,     Con- 
servation  of   Human   Resources   Proj- 
ect;    Mr.    B.    Z.    Goldberg,    Journal- 
ist;   Mr.    Erich    Goldhagen,    Lecturer, 
Department      of      Political      Scie  ice. 
Hunter  College;  Dr.  Marshall  I.  Gold- 
man. Associate  Professor  of  Econonlics, 
Wellesley  College;  Dr.  William  E.  Grif- 
fith,   Research    Associate,    Center    for 
International    Studies,    Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Mr.  Leo  C  ru- 
liow.    Editor,    Current    Digest    of    the 
Soviet  Press. 
Dr.  Louis  M.  Hacker,  Professor  of  IJco- 
nomics.      Columbia      University;      Dr. 
Fowler    Harper,    Simeon    E.    Baldwrln 
Professor  of  Law,  Yale  University;    lev. 
Donald    S.    Harrington,    Minister,    the 
Community  Church  of  New  York;  ]  lev. 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  President.  T  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame;  Mr.  Wllliaia  J. 
vanden    Heuvel.    President.    Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee,  Mr.  Gian- 
ville  Hicks.  Literary  Critic;   Mr.  Her- 
bert   Hill.    Labor    Secretary,    National 
Association   for   the   Advancemem;   of 
Colored  People;    Mr.   Maurice  Hlnius. 
Author    and     Journalist;     Dr.    Irring 
Howe,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Hunter     College:     Editor.     Dissen  .     a 
Socialist  Quarterly;   Rev.  Blahosla?  S. 
Hruby,    Associate    Editor    Rellgior     in 
Communist  Dominated  Areas;   Dr.  H. 
Stuart   Hughes.    Professor   of   Hisljory. 
Harvard        University;        Cochairr  lan. 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 
Dr.  Alex  Inkeles.  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Harvard     University;     Dr.     Homer     A. 
Jack.     Executive     Director.     National 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Po  ley; 
Dr.  Norman  Jacobs,  Director  of  Pi  bll- 


catlons.  Foreign  Policy  Association; 
Mr.  Julius  Jacobson.  Editor,  New  Poll- 
tics,  a  Socialist  Quarterly;  Dr.  Peter 
Juviler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Hunter  College. 

Dr.  Arcadlus  Kahan.  Associate  Professor 
of  Economics.  University  of  Chicago; 
Dr.  Horace  M.  Kallen.  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  New  School  for 
Social  Research;  Dr.  Abraham  Kaplan, 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  University  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Alfred  Kazln,  Literary 
Critic;  Mr.  H.  L.  Keenylside,  Chairman, 
British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power 
Authority;  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  President,  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference;  Sponsor, 
Conference  on  the  Status  of  Soviet 
Jews;  Mr.  Stanley  Kunltz,  Poet. 

Mr.  Arthtur  Larson,  Director,  World  Rule 
of  Law  Center,  School  of  Law,  D\ike 
University;  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Lash,  U.N. 
Editor,  the  New  York  Post;  Dr.  Abba 
P.  Lemer,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Michigan  State  University;  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Lemer,  Director,  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Professor  of 
Sociology,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  Mr.  Edward  Q.  Lewis, 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters; 
Dr.  C.  Eric  Lincoln,  Professor  of  Social 
Relations,  Clark  College;  Dr.  Leon  Lip- 
son,  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  Law  School; 
Mr.  Robert  Lowell,  Poet;  Rev.  John  A. 
Lucal,  S.J.,  Associate  Editor,  America. 

Dr.  Dwlght  Macdonald,  Writer;  Dr.  Rob- 
ert M.  Maclver,  President,  New  School 
for    Social    Research;     Mr.    Archibald 
MacLeish,      Poet,      Playwright;       Mr. 
Bernard      Malamud,      Novelist;       Dr. 
Jacques  Marltaln,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Princeton   University;    Former  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Vatican;  Dr.  Rufus 
W.  Mathewson,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Rtissian  Language  and  Literature, 
Columbia  University;    Mr.   B.   F.  Mc- 
Laurin,  Vice  President,  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping    Oar    Porters;     Dr.    Seymour 
Melman,  Professor   of   Industrial   En- 
gineering.   Columbia   University;    Mr. 
Arthur    Miller,    Playright;    Dr.   Ashley 
Montagu,  Anthropologist;    Miss  Mari- 
anne Moore.  Poet;  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan, Political  Conunentator;  Dr.  Her- 
mann J.  MuUer,  Nobel  Prize  Laureate 
in    Medicine    and    Physiology.     1946; 
Professor    of    Zoology,    Indiana    Uni- 
versity;   Dr.  A.  J.   Muste,  Editor,  Lib- 
eration Magazine;  Secretary  Emeritus, 
Fellowship    of    Reconciliation. 
Dr.  Ernest  Nagel,  John  Dewey  Professor 
of    Philosophy,    Columbia    University; 
Dr.    Jerome    Nathanson,    Member    of 
Board    of    Leaders,    The    Society    for 
Ethical  Culture;  Dr.  Henry  Neumann, 
Member,    Board   of   Leaders,   The    So- 
ciety for  Ethical  CxUture. 
Mr.  William  S.  Paley,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,    Columbia    Broadcasting    Sys- 
tem; Dr.  Jan  Papanek,  Vice  Chairman, 
International  League  for   the   Rights 
of  Man;  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  Pike,  Epis- 
copal   Bishop   of   California;    Sponsor, 
Conference    on    the    Status   of    Soviet 
Jews. 
Dr.  Eugene  Rabinowltch,  Editor,   Bulle- 
tin of  the  Atomic  Scientists;  Sponsor, 
Conference   on    the   Status   of   Soviet 
Jews;  Mr.  Alan  Reitman,  Associate  Di- 
rector, American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  President,  United 
Automobile     Workers      of     America; 
Sponsor.  Conference  on  the  Status  of 
Soviet  Jews;  Dr.  David  Riesman.  Henry 
Ford  II  Professor  of  Social  Sciences. 
Harvard     University;      Dr.     John     P. 
Roche,    Morris    HlUqult.    Professor    of 
Labor  and  Social  Thought,    Brandeis 
University;    Chairman,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action;  Mr.  Harold  Rosen- 
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berg.  Art  and  Social  Critic;  Dr.  Alvln 
Z.  Rubinstein,  Associate  Professor  ol 
Political  Science.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Salsberg,  Writer;  Mr.  Maurice 
Samuel,  Writer;  Dr.  Meyer  Schaplro, 
Professor  of  Art  History,  Colvunbla 
University;  Mr.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Former  President,  Citizens  Housing 
and  Planning  Council  of  New  York 
City;  Dr.  Benjamin  I.  Schwartz,  Profes- 
sor of  Government.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  Max  Shachtman,  Socialist 
Leader;  Historian;  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Sharp, 
Professor  of  International  Relations, 
the  American  University;  Mr.  Howard 
K.  Smith,  Political  Commentator;  Dr. 
Gene  Sosin,  Director  of  New  York 
Bureau,  Radio  Liberty;  Mr.  I.  F.  Stone, 
editor,  I.  F.  Stone's  Weekly;  Mr.  Rex 
Stout,  Writer;  Miss  Marie  Ssrrkln,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Hvunanltles, 
Brandeis  University. 

Dr.  Telford  Taylor,  Professor  of  Law,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Mr.  Norman 
Thomas,  Socialist  and  Peace  Leader; 
Sponsor,  Conference  on  the  Status  of 
Soviet  Jews;  Dr.  Lionel  Trilling,  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  Melvln  Trunin,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology, Princeton  University. 

Mr.  Robert  Penn  Warren.  Novelist  and 
Poet;  Sponsor,  Conference  on  the 
Status  of  Soviet  Jews;  Dr.  Herbert 
Wechsler,  Harlan  Piske  Stone  Profes- 
sor of  Constitutional  Law,  Columbia 
Law  School;  Dr.  Morton  White.  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Roy  Wllklns.  Executive 
Secretary,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People;  Mr. 
David  C.  Williams,  Former  National 
Director,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  (ADA);  Mr.  Edward  Bennett 
Williams,  Attorney;  Dr.  Avrahm  Yar- 
mollnsky.  Former  Chief,  Slavic  Di- 
vision, New  York  Public  Library. 
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GENERAL  MOTORS  EXPANSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  Mr.  Frederic  G. 
Donner,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  made  public  General 
Motors'  capital  spending  plans  for  plants 
and  equipment  for  the  years  1964  and 
1965. 

In  dollars  and  cents  terms,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  General  Motors'  program  will 
entail  capital  expenditures  over  the  2- 
year  period  of  almost  $2  billion,  the  larg- 
est for  any  such  period  in  its  entire  his- 
tory. Mr.  Donner  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  when  the  projected  plants  are 
built  and  equipped  and  the  added  ca- 
pacity is  put  to  use,  General  Motors  an- 
ticipates an  increase  of  about  50,000  jobs 
nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  American  private  enter- 
prise is  coping  with  highly  competitive 
conditions  by  plowing  huge  capital  out- 
lays into  research  and  engineering  de- 
velopment and  the  modernization  of 
plant  and  equipment.  These  outlays  to- 
day will  insure  the  quantity  and  quality 
production  in  future  years  to  meet  an 
ever-expanding  demand  for  automotive 
products.  And  within  the  context  of  a 
strong  profit  system,  investment  in  in- 
come-producing assets  today  will  mean 
generation  of  tomorrow's  profits  to  sus- 
tain continuation  of  the  cycle  of  invest- 
ment and  expansion  required  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  if  we  are  to  objtaln 


maximum  employment  opportunities  for 
all  Americans. 

As  announced  by  Mr.  Donner,  General 
Motors  will  undertake  substantial  fa- 
cilities programs  at  various  locations  in 
the  United  States  by  all  five  General 
Motors  car  divisions  and  by  a  number 
of  divisions  that  supply  parts  and  ac- 
cessories to  the  car  manufacturing  and 
assembly  divisions.  I  am  delighted  that 
three  of  these  facilities  programs  will 
be  undertaken  in  the  State  of  New  York : 
the  first,  entailing  construction  of  an 
additional  216,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  at  the  Ternstedt  Division  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  which  manufactures  certain 
plsistic  parts,  wheel  discs  and  zinc-based 
die-cast  parts;  next,  construction  of  a 
17 1,000 -square-foot  swidition  to  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division's  engine  plant 
at  Tonawanda,  N.Y.;  and  finally,  a  one- 
story  addition  of  150,000  square  feet  of 
manufacturing  area,  plus  the  installation 
of  new  boiler  house  equipment,  at  the 
West  Lockport  plant  of  the  Harrison  Ra- 
diator Division  of  General  Motors. 

These  three  expansion  projects,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment,  represent  a 
vote  of  confidence  by  the  respective  divi- 
sions of  General  Motors  in  the  industry 
and  skills  of  the  labor  force  in  these 
three  fine  manufacturing  cities  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  a  vote  of  confidence, 
I  am  sure,  which  the  employees,  both 
those  presently  employed  and  those  who 
will  be  employed  in  new  jobs,  will  vin- 
dicate. It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  im- 
proving industrial  climate  in  New  York 
State,  a  favorable  climate  which  has 
been  generated  by  the  educational  and 
training  systems  in  which  New  York 
leads  the  Nation  and  the  progressive 
labor  protective  laws  which  foster  that 
high  degree  of  employee  welfare  and 
security  which  enhance  their  production 
efforts. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  from  other 
States  entertain  like  gratification  for 
those  portions  of  the  facilities  program 
of  General  Motors  that  are  located  in 
their  States.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  expansion  program  upon 
particular  States,  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  program  Is  one  that  fosters 
an  overriding  national  interest  in  a 
strong,  productive,  and  growing  econ- 
omy, enabling  us  to  go  out  into  today's 
marketplace  and  confer  upon  this  Nation 
and  other  nations  in  the  free  world  the 
great  material  abundance  that  charac- 
terizes free  economic  systems. 


REPORTERS   ACCLAIM  CAPITOL 
EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  working  press  have  a 
great  responsibility:  To  inform  and  In- 
terpret, in  accurate  and  fair-minded 
fashion,  with  the  public  Interest  ever  in 
mind.  Since  1953,  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  has  sponsored  a 
program  uniquely  designed  to  furnish 
newspapermen  with  knowledge  necessary 
to  meet  this  responsibility  when  report- 
ing congressional  affsilrs. 

The  congressional  fellowship  program 
Includes  a  select  group  of  newsmen  who 
spend  9  months  on  Capitol  Hill,  function- 
ing as  members  of  office  and  committee 


staffs.  They  carry  out  regular  office 
duties,  and  soon  are  immersed  in  the 
legislative  process.  They  are  able  to  ex- 
amine firsthand  the  numerous  forces 
and  considerations  that  shape  our  coim- 
try's  laws. 

To  date,  more  than  100  men  and  wom- 
en have  taken  part  in  the  congressional 
fellowship  program.  Half  of  them  have 
been  professional  newspaper  people. 
The  other  participants  have  been  politi- 
cal scientists  from  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and,  In  recent  years,  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  several  foreign 
nations. 

A  program  this  broad  Is  of  immense 
value  to  the  Congress.  Shortly  after  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  I  was  fortunate  to 
have  a  congressional  fellow  join  my  staff. 

Tom  King  came  to  my  office  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  was  of 
great  help  In  the  planning  and  initia- 
tion of  the  pesticide  hearings  I  have  been 
conducting.  He  has  since  returned  to 
the  AEC.  Currently  serving  in  my  of- 
fice is  Bill  Kagler.  a  most  able  reporter 
from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  who  I  am 
sure  will  have  a  most  successful  career 
in  journalism. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  af- 
ford them  an  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional growth,  and  simultaneously  to 
have  contributed  to  their  understanding 
of  the  role  of  Congress  in  Government. 

The  March  14  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher, the  trade  journal  of  the  publish- 
ing industry,  contains  an  article  describ- 
ing the  reactions  of  current  journalistic 
participants  to  their  congressional  ex- 
perience. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  with 
a  list  of  all  1963-64  congressional  fellows 
and  the  offices  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reporters  Acclaim  Capitol  Experience 
(By  Caryl  Rivers) 

Washington. — Seven  newspapermen  have 
stored  their  notei>ads  in  mothballs  and  are 
learning  how  the  other  half  lives. 

They  are  spending  9  months  working 
on  Capitol  Hill  through  the  congressional 
fellowship  program  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association. 

The  program — largely  Onanoed  by  the  Pord 
Foundation — has  been  operating  since  1953. 
This  year,  14  fellows,  Including  the  news- 
men and  7  political  scientists,  were  se- 
lected for  the  $4,500  grant  that  accompanies 
the  fellowship. 

The  fellows  work  In  staff  positions  In 
House  or  Senate  offices.  They  can  choose 
to  divide  their  time  between  both  Hoiises 
or  remain  in  one  office  for  the  duration  of 
their  stay.  The  legislators,  often  hso'd 
pressed  for  staff  workers,  are  delighted  to 
get  an  extra  worker  without  making  a  dent 
In  their  office  payroll. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    GROT7P 

This  year's  fellows  from  the  ranks  oi  the 
press  corps  are  Bill  Kagler,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer;  Steve  Lesher,  of  the  Wlnston-Salem 
Journal;  Roger  Blobaum,  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Eliot  Carlson,  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser; Richard  Conlon,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  Neal  Gregory,  of  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal;  and  John  Heritage,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  group  arrived  In  Waflihlngton  in  No- 
vember,   and   after    a   2-inonth   orientation 


period  the  fellows  plunged  into  their  Jobs 
on  the  Hill.  They  often  And  themselves  do- 
ing routine  chores  like  helping  with  the 
mail  and  high-level  tasks  like  writing 
speeches  for  their  boss  In  the  course  of  a 
single  day. 

Steve  Lesher,  In  Senator  Birch  Bath's 
office,  is  working  on  an  article  for  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  national  magazine  on  the  problem 
of  presidential  disability  and  succession.  He 
is  also  arranging  to  get  witnesses  for  a  con- 
gressional hearing  on  the  problem. 

Richard  Conlon,  working  for  Representa- 
tive Frank  Thompson,  coordinated  the  whip 
system  in  the  House  during  the  vote  on  the 
civil  rights  bin. 

Eliot  Carlson  is  handling  "the  whole  spec- 
trum of  office  problems"  for  Senator  Prank 
Church,  from  "routine  tasks  to  high-pow- 
ered projects." 

Most  of  the  newspapermen  who  win  the 
fellowships  return  to  the  field  after  they 
leave  Capitol  Hill.  But  they  think  that  their 
leave  of  absence  from  Journalism  makes 
them  better  Joxomallsts. 

"When  you've  been  part  of  tlie  S3?8tem, 
you're  more  sensitive  to  why  It  may  or  may 
not  work,"  says  Bill  Kagler,  a  staffer  In  the 
office  of  Senator  Abraham  RiBicorr.  "So 
much  of  what  goes  across  an  editor's  desk 
today  Involves  the  Federal  Government — 
even  In  the  'boondocks.'  As  an  editor  you 
are  a  lot  more  equipped  to  provide  leader- 
ship if  you  understand  the  workings  of  the 
Government.  More  and  more  papers  are 
going  into  Intensive  reporting  In  the  area 
of  government." 

Mr.  Kagler  found  that  after  coming  to 
Washington,  he  had  to  make  a  mental 
switch  from  the  objectivity  of  a  newsman 
to  the  necessity  for  being  subjective.  He 
thinks  the  fellowship  is  a  good  opportunity 
"to  find  out  If  I  can  function  in  a  govern- 
ment climate  or  if  I  was  born  to  be  a  news- 
man." 

Eliot  Carlson  admits  to  a  "passion  for 
politics"  and  says  "the  big  need  in  Journal- 
Ism  Is  for  writers  able  to  go  In  depth.  A 
Journalist  has  to  present  more  than  Just 
facts.  He  has  to  write  in  greater  depth  about 
the  political  process." 

AREAS  or  INTEREST 

The  fellows  decided  for  themselves  what 
offices  they  wanted  to  work  In,  and  they 
offer  a  variety  of  reasons  for  their  choices. 

"I  am  Interested  In  the  South"  says  John 
Heritage,  who  works  for  Congressman  John 
Lindsay,  of  New  York,  "but  I  wanted  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  a  Northern  politician  is 
like  and  how  a  Northern  liberal  feels.  Lint>- 
SAT  Is  young,  energetic,  and  I  think  he's 
right  courageous.  They  call  him  a  minority 
in  a  minority  but  I  think  most  of  his 
stands  are  reasonable." 

Roger  Blobaum  picked  a  spot  In  the  office 
of  House  Majority  Whip  Hale  Bogos,  of  Lou- 
isiana, because  It  Is  "the  real  center  of  oper- 
ations in  the  Hooise  and  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  the  leadership  works." 
Steve  Lesher  decided  to  work  for  Birch  Bath, 
of  Indiana,  because  "I  wanted  a  bright, 
young,  liberal  Democrat.  I  wanted  a  spot 
where  I  had  the  freedom  to  walk  into  the 
Senator's  office  whenever  I  wanted  to  and 
where  I  would  be  permitted  to  do  a  variety 
of  things." 

Lesher  likes  the  Job  because  "You  can  do 
things.  You  can  really  influence  things.  I 
am  contributing  significantly  In  working  on 
the  question  of  presidential  disability  to 
what  may  be  the  25th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution." 

SPEAKS    FOB   SSNATOB 

He  says  that  swapping  the  byline  of  a  re- 
porter for  the  relative  anonymity  of  a  staff 
Job  is  not  too  difficult.  T  have  carte  blanche 
to  speak  for  the  Senator,"  he  says,  "so  what 
I  say  carries  weight  with  a  lot  of  weighty 
people.  That  can  fill  your  ego  Just  like 
seeing  your  name  in  print." 
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Mr.  Lesher  says  that  the  pfoblem  for  a 
newsman-fellow  la  that  "you  have  to  dec^e 
whether  you  want  to  be  a  Scotty  Reston 
and  believe  that  'the  truth  shall  let 
you  free'  or  whether  you  want  to  put  Up 
with  the  facade  and  nonsense  that  politics 
requires  but  where  you  are  In  a  position  ito 
do  things."  He  adds  that  the  monetary  As- 
pect—a  staflworker  in  a  Hill  office  can  e^n 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  most  gdod 
reporters— often  draws  good  men  away  lr4)m 
journalism.  J 

Most  of  the  newsmen  came  to  Washington 
with  a  critical  attitude  toward  the  Congries. 
For  many,  their  views  have  been  chanied 
completely.  1 

"I  have  found  things  here  completely  qir- 
ferent  from  the  way  I  expected,"  says  N^al 
Gregory,  who  is  in  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive Charles  Weltner.  "I  have  ^ecofaie 
more  conservative  In  my  views.  I  thInK 
that  in  the  area  of  clvU  rights,  many  peotole 
are  more  interested  in  the  Issue  than  I  in 
getting  a  bill  through  Congress.  Senator 
HuMPHBET  once  said  his  worst  problem)  Is 
with  the  liberals.  He's  a  pragmatic  Ubetal. 
which  Is  the  only  way  to  be."  I 

Eliot  Carlson  says.  "I've  seen  how  little  the 
reformers  understand  the  workings  of  Cbn- 
gress.  The  big  problem  as  I  see  It  Is  a  Ifcck 
of  liberals,  not  the  need  for  drastic  reforiAs. 

LEAENS  TO  RESPECT  A  VIEW  I 

"I  came  here  a  big  liberal."  says  Sieve 
Lesher.  "I  thought  Howard  Smith  (chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee)  had 
horns  But  I  have  come  to  respect  |the 
southern  Democrats.  I'd  rather  have  a  rtian 
like  William  Pulbright  signing  the  so^th- 
em  manifesto  and  staying  in  Congress  tjian 
not  signing  it  and  getting  beaten.  The  Oon- 
gressman  has  to  be  responsive  to  the  v^ews 
of  the  people  in  his  district.    If  he  Un't.  trho 

Is?"  1 

Roger  Blobaum  says,  "I  came  here  tery 
concerned  about  freedom  of  Informatioj*  In 
Government.  I  have  found  that  in  Oon- 
gress  this  problem  Is  not  as  Important  as 
I  thought.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ofT-^he- 
record  briefing  here.  I  also  didn't  llkejthe 
Idea  of  holding  executive  sessions,  but  when 
I  see  how  complex  these  bills  are  and 'the 
Importance  of  comproml&e,  I've  become  con- 
vinced that  these  session  are  necessary.^" 

Mr  Blobaum  says  that  he  has  heard  the 
debate  about  the  evils  of  the  seniority  Bys- 
tem.  but  asks  "What  are  the  alternatUves? 
You  are  going  to  have  problems  with  any 
system." 

John  HerlUge  says  that  "my  whole  Idea 
of  the  kind  of  people  In  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  changed.  I  have  discovered  that 
most  people  in  responsible  positions  here 
are  sincere,  articulate,  and  sophisticated 
about  most  subjects.  Many  are  pollticaj  ex- 
perts as  well  as  votegetters.  When  yo^  are 
looking  in  from  outside,  much  of  what;  you 
read  about  Congress  Is  critical.  When  you 
get  close  and  see  the  problems  Congres«nen 
have  in  time  and  the  amount  of  Lnfotma- 
tlon  they  have  to  absorb,  you  can  see  ihow 
Congress  has  a  hard  time  running  smoothly 
sometimes." 

ETES  ON  PRESS  CORPS 

The   fellows    have    also    watched — with 
critical  eye — the  way  the  press  corps  ctivers 
congressional   Issues.     The  main   comprint 
Is  that  congressional   Issues  often  get  only 
superficial  treatment. 

"I  am  personally  not  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  coverage  you  get  out  of  Washington," 
says  Stever  Lesher.  "When  you  Just  read 
the  wire  stories  about  some  of  the  big  issues. 
I  have  found  that  you  only  get  a  vagua  Idea 
of  what  is  going  on.  The  press  ten^  to 
picture  congressional  debates  in  temM  of 
black  and  white,  which  is  ecwy  to  do  but 
doesn't  give  an  ticcxirate  picture." 

"I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  Washington 
officials  who  were  very  critical  of  the  kind 
of   reporting  they  are   getting,"   says  John 
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Heritage.  "They  felt  that  many  reporters 
didn't  understand  what  was  going  on  some- 
times, and  that  the  result  was  distortion  out 
of  Ignorance.  I  think  that  the  way  reporters 
are  spread  around  you  can't  expect  more  than 
superficial  coverage." 

Neal  Gregory  adds,  "As  a  newspaperman, 
you  like  to  seize  on  a  lead.  But  there  are 
very  few  yes-and-no  values  or  black-and- 
white  issues — but  many  areas  of  gray.  I 
think  the  main  problem  is  that  much  re- 
porting is  lacking  in  depth.  I  don't  think 
that  this  is  always  the  reporter's  fault.  Most 
newspapers  don't  have  enough  space  to  cover 
Washington  adeqxiately." 

MEN    OP    EXPERIENCE 

Each  of  the  fellows  has  had  from  2  to  10 
years'  experience  in  the  newspaper  field,  and 
they  feel  qualified  to  comment  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  press.  They  range  In  age 
from  25  to  33,  and  most  of  them  took  leaves 
of  absence  from  their  newspapers  to  take 
part  In  the  program. 

The  criteria  for  selecting  the  fellows  are 
flexible,  according  to  Donald  Tacheron,  direc- 
tor of  the  program  and  a  former  newsman 
and  fellow.  The  association  prefers  news- 
men or  women  in  the  age  bracket  of  from 
25  to  35  who  have  had  at  least  2  years  of 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Mr. 
Tacheron  says  that  most  of  the  fellows  go 
back  into  the  newspaper  field  after  their 
stint  on  the  Hill,  and  find  that  their  Wash- 
mgton  experience  is  a  great  help  profes- 
sionally. 

The  newspapers  whose  reporters  win  the 
fellowships  are  usually  enthusiastic.  Mr. 
Tacheron  says.  A  number  of  papers  not  only 
give  leaves  of  absence  but  grant  stipends  as 
well.  The  New  York  Times  Fund,  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  Journal  P^^nd.  Time,  Inc..  and 
Nelson  Poynter.  publisher  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  and  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
are  among  the  contributors  to  the  program. 

Current    Congressional   Fellows   and    th« 
Offices  to  Which  Thet  Are  Attached 
Shamsuddln  Ahmed,   Hovise   Rules   Com- 
mittee. 

Stanley  V.  Anderson.  Representative  Henry 
S.  REtrss,  of  Wisconsin. 

Richard  E.  Ashcraft.  Representative 
Richard  Bollino.  of  Missouri. 

Robert  H.    Bendt.    Senate   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Roger  J.  Blobaum,  House  majority  whip's 

office. 

Clifford  H.  Block,  Representative  George 
E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Elliot  W.  Carlson,  Senator  Frank  Chtjbch, 
of  Idaho. 

Richard  P.  Conlon,  Representative  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey 

Bartolome  deCastro.  Representative 
Ronald  B.  Cameron,  of  California. 

Lewis  A.  (Creel)  Proman,  Senator  Paxil 
Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

Daniel  W.  Fulmer,  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Operations,  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

Irwin  H.  Gertzog.  Representative  Lionel 
Van  Deerlin,  of  California. 

Wayne  G.  Granqulst.  Representative  John 
Bradesias,  of  Indiana. 

C.  O.  (Neal)  Gregory,  Representative 
Charles  L.  Weltner,  of  Georgia. 

Nelson  P.  Guild,  Representative  James  G. 
O'Hara.  of  Michigan. 

Mohammed  Hakkl,  Representative  Donald 
M.  Fbaser,  of  Minnesota. 

John  M.  Heritage.  Representative  John  V. 
LiNDSAT.  of  New  York. 

Wallace  E.  Hutton.  Representative  Carl 
Albert,  of  Oklahoma. 

William  G.  Kagler.  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoFF.  of  Connecticut. 

Chin  Tgitn.  Senat*  Judiciary  Committee. 
Stephen  Lesher.  Senator  BacH  E.  Bath,  of 
Indiana. 

Robert  D.  Loevy.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kttchel.  of  California. 


Edward  A.  Mainland.  Representative  Glen- 
ard  p.  Lipscomb,  of  California. 

John  F.  Manley.  Representative  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri. 

Lyle  L.  Miller,  Representative  Samttel  S. 
Stratton.  of  New  York. 

John  N.  Shoullgian,  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Narayan  D.  Tlwari,  Representative  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  of  Hawaii. 

Sadanand  S.  Varde,  Representative  John 
Ktl,  of  Iowa. 

Marvin  G.  Welnbavmi,  Senator  Lee  Met- 
CALF,  of  Montana. 


PROPOSED  ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  object— will  the  Senator  withhold 
his  request  until  I  can  check? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly.  I  with- 
hold the  request. 
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WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress last  night  at  the  New  Mexico  State 
University  Water  Conference  on  the 
needs  for  expanded  research  in  the 
water  resources  field. 

Senator   Anderson   pointed   out  that 
the  seemingly  considerable  sum  we  are 
spending  for  research   in  the  field  of 
water    problems— $73     millions    annu- 
aiiy_is   actually   inadequate   measured 
by    the    diversity    of    water    problems 
throughout  this  large  Nation,  measured 
by  the  crucial  Importance  of  water  con- 
servation and  supply,  or  measured  by 
sums  devoted  to  research  In  other  fields. 
It  Is  about  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
our  current  $10  billion  annual  outlay  for 
water  faculties  of  various  kinds  com- 
pared to  3  percent  spent  by  the  oU  and 
gas  industry  on  research,  6  percent  spent 
by  the  chemical  industry  and  U^h.  per- 
cent spent  by  the  automotive  industry. 
I   ask  unanimous  consent   that   the 
text  of  Senator  Anderson's  address  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  for  it  is  a  splendid 
statement  of  the  merits  of  S.  2,  which 
would  draw  our  colleges  and  universities 
into  water  resources  research  and  help 
flU  our  need  for  trained  people  In  this 
vital  field.  ^      ^.     _ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori^ 
as  follows : 

remarks  of  senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
NtNTH  Annual  New  Mexico  Water  Con- 
ference. New  Mexico  State  Univeesitt 
March  19,  1964 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  participate  this 
evening  In  the  New  Mexico  Water  Confer- 
ence. You  are  deaUng  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  this  part  of  the 
Nation.  But  jova  accomplishments  in  the 
water  field  wUl  have  an  Impact  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  our  own  Southwest.  I  say 
this  because  the  basic  knowledge  that  ywi 
gain  and  the  application  of  that  knowledge 
to  achieve  practical  solutions  is  appUcabie 
to  many  other  areas  of  this  continent  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


Your  conference  is  dedicated  to  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  the  cross  pollina- 
tion of  Ideas.  This  process  of  exchange  is 
fundamental  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  technology.  Without  It.  the  solution  to 
problems  would  never  come  within  reach. 

Another  reason  for  this  conference  is  to 
promote  cooperation  among  many  profes- 
sional disciplines,  because  the  water  prob- 
lem is  so  complex  that  it  defies  easy  assign- 
ment to  one  specialty.  And  in  the  same  way 
there  must  be  cooperation  among  the  States 
of  a  region  because  the  problems  Involved  In 
water  extend  beyond  State  lines. 

I  think  Harold  E.  Thomas  and  Luna  B. 
Leopold  said  this  quite  cieany  in  their  recent 
article   In    Science.     They   wrote: 

"Water  habitually  does  not  subscribe  to 
our  efforts  at  convpartmentalizatlon  accord- 
ing to  special  interests  In  Irrigation.  Indus- 
trial \xse,  recreational  use,  municipal  use;  or 
to  allocations  cf  fields  for  the  chemist,  for 
the  geologist,  for  the  sanitary  engineer,  for 
the  physicist,  for  this  or  that  Government 
agency,  any  more  than  It  does  to  separation 
into  areas  bounded  by  property  lines,  county 
lines,  State  lines,  or  even  some  river-basin 
boundaries.  As  the  areas  of  heavy  demand 
expand  toward  each  other  and  the  necessity 
for  water  management  increases,  these  arti- 
ficial boundaries  ajid  classifications  will  have 
to  yield  more  and  more  to  the  realities  of  the 
hydrologlc  cycle." 

Additionally,  the  projects  which  we  hope 
will  assure  the  water  essential  to  water  needs 
are  vast  enterprises;  and  if  they  are  to  be 
successful,  they  require  the  mutual  effort  of 
several  States. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  Joining  of  hands  pro- 
posed In  the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan, 
which  is  now  under  review  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  In  the  words  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  plan  proposes  that 
"the  States  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  put 
aside  the  long  and  wearisome  controversies 
that  have  plagued  Lower  Colorado  Basin  de- 
velopment for  over  half  a  century,  and  unite 
In  supp>ort  of  a  broad  regional  approach  to 
assure  that  water  as  required  would  be  de- 
veloped and  made  available  to  meet  all  needs 
within  the  region  wherever  they  occur." 

And  those  needs  grow  greater  each  day. 
Population  of  the  Pacific  Southwest,  now  In 
the  neighborhood  of  H  million.  Is  forecast  to 
multiply  threefold  by  the  year  2000.  I 
need  not  ask:  Are  we  prepared  for  such  a 
growth?  Obviously,  we  are  not;  and  far- 
sighted  planning  and  far-reaching  action  are 
needed  now. 

The  cost  of  the  portion  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed for  Immediate  authorization  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,704  million,  of  which  92  per- 
cent would  be  fully  reimbursable.  The  total 
construction  cost  of  the  entire  initial  plan — 
to  meet  Just  the  most  Immediate  needs — Is 
estimated  at  $3,126  million,  of  which  95  per- 
cent would  be  fully  reimbursable.  While 
these  costs  may  seem  high,  they  are  modest 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  extensive  and 
diversified  economy  of  the  five-State  area. 

We  cloud -watchers  in  Congress  who  come 
from  the  Southwest  must  debate  long  and 
hard  with  our  friends  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  over  support  for  reclamation.  But  I 
believe  the  economic  facts  favor  us. 

Soon  after  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
brought  the  Federal  Government  full  square 
into  the  water  aevelopment  picture,  the 
Carlsbad  and  the  Rio  Grande  projects  were 
authorized.  Today,  they  furnish  irrigation 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  land 
and  provide  municipal  and  Industrial 
water — as  well  as  some  electric  energy — for 
the  area.  The  cumulative  gross  value  of 
crops  grown  on  these  projects  over  the  years 
amounts  to  nearly  39  times  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  projects.  Other  returns,  in 
the  form  of  taxes  generated  by  development 
in  the  area,  and  industrial  and  transporta- 
tion profits  would  materially  Increase  that 
figure.    This  Is  wise  use  of  available  water. 


But  the  Rio  Grande,  the  San  Juan,  the 
Pecos  and  the  Canadian  Rivers,  and  our 
ground-water  basins  underlying  the  Mlm- 
bres  and  RosweU  areas  are  very  close  to — or 
beyond — full  development  for  appropriation 
and  use.  After  completion  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  and  Navajo  Indian  projects,  and  after 
the  building  of  Hooker  Dam  on  the  Gila 
River,  there  will  be  only  a  relatively  few, 
relatively  small,  water  projects  remaining  to 
be  developed  In  New  Mexico. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  that  a  week 
from  today  bids  will  be  opened  on  the  con- 
tract for  construction  of  Azotea  Tunnel,  the 
first  and  probably  the  biggest  Job  of  the 
$86  million  San  Juan-Chama  project.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  expects  to  call  for 
bids  on  a  contract  for  more  tunnels  In  about 
December,  and  the  one  for  the  final  tunnel 
will  in  all  probability  be  let  next  year. 

We  know  that  present  and  Impending  pop- 
ulation growth  is  rapidly  outstripping  avail- 
able water  resources.  The  University  of  New 
Mexico's  Bureau  of  Business  Research  esti- 
mates that  our  population,  which  grew  from 
530,000  in  1940  to  960,000  In  1959,  will  grow 
to  about  2V4  million  by  1980.  What  does  that 
mean  In  terms  of  our  water  problem?  In 
1959,  State  Engineer  Steve  Reynolds  esti- 
mated that  about  125,000  acre-feet  of  water 
was  being  withdrawn  for  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial uses.  With  the  prospect  of  popula- 
tion more  than  doubling  by  1980.  It  Is  a  very 
conservative  view  to  expect  at  least  a  dou- 
bling of  the  125,000  acre-feet  for  municipal 
and  industrial  use.  Those  figures,  It  seems 
to  me,  typify  New  Mexico's  water  problem. 
What  can  we  do  to  get  practical  solutions? 

One  of  the  key  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resoxirces  was  for  markedly  Increased  re- 
search In  all  phases  of  water  resources  con- 
servation and  development.  That  certainly 
makes  sense  in  this  State.  New  Mexico*^ 
average  annual  precipitation  is  about  90  mil- 
lion acre-feet;  but  the  runoff  from  our  water- 
sheds averages  only  slightly  more  than  3  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year.  We  are  not  getting 
the  greatest  possible  use  out  of  the  90  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  precipitation  that  we  should. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  we  have  only 
begun  conservation  of  water  lost  through 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  reservoirs 
and  from  the  lands.  That  loss  is  estimated 
at  382,000  acre-feet  annually — more  than 
double  the  withdrawal  for  municipal  and 
industrial  use. 

We  have  only  begun  to  salvage  the  water 
lost  through  nonbeneficlal  phreatophyte 
growth  in  the  stream  courses  and  lowlands. 
But  we  are  making  some  headway.  A  major 
program  of  channelization,  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  since  1951,  has  saved 
approximately  700,000  acre-feet  of  Rio 
Grande  water.  Estimates  are  that  when  the 
work  Is  completed  about  100,000  acre-feet 
virtll  be  saved  annually.  Poured  Into  an 
empty  Alamogordo  dam,  this  amount  of 
water  would  leave  It  more  than  three-quar- 
ters full. 

We  have  only  begun  to  conserve  the  water 
lost  through  seepage  from  the  canals  and 
ditches  In  the  valleys.  Seepage  Is  a  real 
villain  In  the  water  story.  Irrigation  syt- 
tems  on  farms  are  estimated  to  deliver  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  water  diverted  Into 
them,  and  the  application  efficiency  Is  rated 
at  anywhere  from  65  percent  down  to  35 
percent. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources  identified  18  major  subjects 
on  which  additional  research  Is  needed  for 
Improved  water  conservation  and  utUlzatlon. 
I  believe  that  such  research  into  every  one 
of  those  subjects  Is  pertinent  In  New  Mexico. 

Let  me  digress  a  bit  to  illxutrate  why  I 
have  confidence  in  the  promise  of  research. 
Some  years  ago,  I  sponsored  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  and  operate  saline  and  brackish 
water     conversion     demonstration     plants. 


Some  of  us  In  Congress  felt  that  1960  was  not 
one  bit  too  soon  to  start  acquiring  informa- 
tion and  competence  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  large-scale  conversion  plants. 
But  there  were  others  who  thought  that  this 
was  unrealistic  and  visionary. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  about  2  months  ago 
Cuba  shut  off  the  flow  of  fresh  water  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo.  With- 
in 48  hours  the  Navy  arranged  to  move 
the  Interior  Department  saline  water  dem- 
onstration plant — built  under  the  1958  legls- 
la*;lon — from  near  San  Diego  to  Guantanamo. 
The  year  of  operating  the  plant  showed  that 
not  only  is  It  capable  of  producing  the  1  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  day  for  which  It 
was  designed;  but  that,  In  fact — by  Improved 
operating  procedures — the  plant  is  actually 
capable  of  producing  about  50  percent  more 
than  its  design  capacity.  As  a  consequence 
of  what  some  people  considered  was  imprac- 
tical Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  Navy  will  have 
a  saline  water  plant  capable  of  supplying  a 
substantial  part  of  the  fresh  water  require- 
ment at  Guantanamo. 

If  Congress  approves,  another  demonstra- 
tion plant  will  be  built  at  San  Diego  designed 
to  operate  at  higher  temperatures  than  any 
of  the  other  demonstration  plants. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject.  I  will  mention 
that  the  Interior  Department  Is  now  giving 
very  active  consideration  to  a  research  pro- 
posal from  Dr.  N.  N.  Gunajl  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico State  University.  His  proposal  Involves 
the  UtUlzatlon  of  solar  energy  In  connection 
with  the  brine  effluent  from  the  RosweU  de- 
salting plant. 

In  October  1962,  here  at  State  imiverslty,  I- 
Joined  in  the  observance  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  land-grant 
colleges.  My  remarks  to  that  centennial  cel- 
ebration touched  briefly  on  the  past  century 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  and,  at  somewhat 
greater  length,  looked  forward  to  their  next 
century.  The  land-grant  colleges'  great  con- 
tributions to  Increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, I  suggested,  can  be  matched  In  the 
years  ahead  by  equally  great  contributions 
In  other  resources  fields.  One  of  these  is 
water  resources. 

Toward  that  end,  I  sponsored  a  water  re- 
sources research  act  in  1962.  This  bill  was 
circulated  among  experts  In  the  field  of  re- 
search and  education  for  their  advice  and 
suggestions  for  perfecting  It.  Early  In  1963, 
I  Introduced  the  Improved  bill  known  as  S.  2. 
The  bUl  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  AprU. 
A  more  limited  bill  has  been  reported  out  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  measure  will  be  formulated  acceptable 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  action  may  come  early  enough 
to  permit  at  least  a  modest  start  In  the  uni- 
versities next  fall. 

Some  people  ask  what  university  water  re- 
search will  do  that  Is  not  being  done  by  the 
eight  major  Federal  agencies  engaged  In  such 
activity.  And  they  also  ask  how  much  larger 
the  total  program  of  water  resources  re- 
search should  be.  In  the  year  ending  June 
30,  Federal  support  of  water  resources  re- 
search wUl  total  about  $71  million,  and  about 
$73  mUllon  Is  requested  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Isn't  that  large  amount  enough?  Well, 
let's  do  some  comparing.  The  proposed  $73 
million  for  water  research  Is  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  $1*4  bUllon  per  year  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  spends  on  national 
programs  of  water  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. It  Is  only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  approximately  $10  billion  that  Is  spent 
each  year  for  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment and  private  water  facilities;  about  dou- 
ble that  rate  of  annual  expendlttire  for  water 
facilities  will  have  to  be  made  to  meet  water 
needs.  In  contrast,  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
annually  spends  about  3  percent  on  research 
and  development.  In  the  chemical  industry 
the  flgure  Is  about  6  percent,  and  in  the  au- 
tomotive Industry  It  is  around  12^  percent. 
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If  water  research  expenditures  were  oHiy 
3  percent  of  the  present  $10  billion  annual 
expenditure  for  water  facilities.  It  would  ^e 
$300  million,  or  more  than  three  times  *e 
present  water  reeearch  program.  It  seeAis 
to  me  that  water  research  activities  are  dot 
by  any  means  overly  endowed.  If  researbh 
enables  us  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  wa^r 
conservation  and  development  by  only ,  5 
nercent.  it  could  reduce  our  annual  capital 
investment  in  water  faculties  by  $500  mlUlpn 

alone.  I 

One  major  difficulty  in  expanding  water  re- 
sources research  activities,  however,  is  tJiat 
qualified  research  people  are  in  short  6upi«y. 
Lq  this  matter,  vmlversltles  are  eminently 
well  suited  to  produce  the  needed  resea^h 
personnel.  Universities  can  do  thU  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  In  the  same  way  that 
they  have  done  it  in  agriculture,  or  nuclfar 
energy,  or  the  space  sciences— by  training 
graduate  students  through  association  with 
the  research  wort  of  senior  faculty  scientists. 
Even  more  than  the  size  of  the  water  Re- 
sources research  program,  we  are  concer^ied 
with  the  character  of  the  research.  The 
water  research  programs  of  the  Ped^l 
agencies,  in  general,  are  excellent.  \ 

There  are,  however,  certain  limiting  ch^- 
acteristics  buUt  into  Federal  research  pro- 
grams.    The  research  done  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, quite  properly,  is  directed  to  natlojQal 
rather  than  to  local  problems.    While  tttilB 
provides    the    technical    basis    for    national 
programs,  it  is  not  well  sxiited  for  solving  the 
specific  problems  that  are  important  to  spe- 
cific localities— the  RosweU  Basin,  or  to  the 
Mesilla  Valley,   or  the   Estancla  Valley,  for 
example.     Such  specific  problems  are  under- 
stood best  by  research  workers  who  are  fa- 
miliar  with   the  special   physical   and  *:o- 
nomlc  characteristics  of  the  local  situation. 
I  believe  that  many  such  specific  problems 
can  be  worked  out  best  by  a  combination  of 
the  broad  general  research  results  obtained 
from  nationwide  InvestlgationB  together  ^th 
their  specific  application  to  local  areas. 
University  research  can  make  another 
portant  contribution  more  readily  than  tan 
most  Federal    agencies.     Increasingly.   w$ter 
resources  problems  are  not  Just  englneetflng 
problems  or  Just  legal  problems,  or  problems 
amenable  to  any  one  technology  or  any  jone 
scientific  discipline.     Solution  of  almost  luay 
major  water  problem  now  requires  a  mix^iire 
of  engineering,  biology,  hydrology,  law,  chfem- 
istry  economics,  and  other  technical  subjects. 
Although  the  multidisclplinary  character  of 
water  matters  is  generally  an  accepted  toct, 
few,  if  any.  Federal  agencies  are  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  them  in  those  terms.     This  is  a 
limitation   that   is    b\illt   Into   most   of   the 
agencies,     and     not     much     can     be     qone 
to  modify  that  aspect  of  agency  organization. 
Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  embrace 
many  disciplines  by  their  very  nature.    ¥o8t 
universities  have  on  the  same  campiis  facul- 
ties representing  some  or  all  of  the  elements 
Involved    in    water    problems — engineetlng. 
law,  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sci- 
ences,   and    other    branches    of    knowl*lge. 
This  makes  for  an  ideal  setting  for   Water 
resources    research.      At   a   number    of   uni- 
versities there  is  encouraging  evidence  that 
cross-discipline  seminars  and  research  taams 
already  are  coming  to  grips  with  watet  re- 
soxirces  matters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  water  resource*  re- 
search centers  to  be  supported  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  woiild  be  one  of  Its  n^ajor 
accomplishments.  Such  centers  could  be  in- 
fluential not  only  in  university  research; 
they  should  also  be  influential  In  orientation 
of  the  new  crop  of  water  scientists  who  will 
receive  advanced  training  In  a  multidiscl- 
plinary climate.  Furthermore,  through  re- 
search work  under  the  axispices  of  those  cen- 
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ters  badly  needed  new  research  methods  In- 
tertylng  various  callings  should  become 
widely  available  to  others.  Including  the 
Federal  water  resources  agencies. 

A  realistic  view  of  the  universities  In  most 
States  reveals  that  many  of  them  are 
equipped  with  faculty  competence  In  less 
than  the  full  range  of  subjects  that  are 
needed  for  effective,  broad-gaged  research. 
The  systems  of  higher  education  of  many 
States  are  geographically  dispersed  through 
the  State.  Generally,  there  will  be  several 
more  or  less  coordinated  educational  institu- 
tions In  each  State,  often  with  some  special- 
ization at  each  institution.  One  university 
will  have  a  strong  college  of  law.  another  will 
have  a  strong  college  of  medicine,  one  may 
be  strong  In  economics  and  other  social  sci- 
ences, while  engineering  and  physical  sci- 
ences may  be  dominant  elsewhere. 

To  a  considerable  degree  this  is  the  situa- 
tion in  a  number  of  the  Western  States,  In- 
cluding New  Mexico.  It  will  be  extremely 
Important  that  in  each  State  ways  be  worked 
out  to  assxire  the  full  participation  in  the 
water  research  program  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  That  will  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  conserve  and  take  full 
advantage  of  limited  resources  of  competent 
manpower.  I  certainly  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  pattern  In  New  Mexico. 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  comment  on 
water  resources  research.  In  addition  to 
stressing  the  need  for  more  research,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resotirces  strongly  recommended  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plamning  as  essential  for  fvill 
conservation  and  use  of  our  limited  re- 
sources. President  Kennedy  accepted  that 
recommendation  and  he  directed  the  Federal 
executive  agencies  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  that  undertaking.  Congres- 
sional authorization  Is  necessary  especially 
to  provide  for  appropriate  participation  by 
the  State  and  local  governments.  I  Intro- 
duced S.  1111  In  this  Congress  to  provide 
such  authorization.  It  passed  the  Senate 
last  December,  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
early  enactment  of  the  measure  will  clear 
the  road  for  vigorous  progress  in  the  much 
needed  Federal-State  river  basin  planning 
work. 

The  specific  point  I  make  In  this  connec- 
tion Is  that  effective  river  basin  planning 
will  need  to  rely  heavily  on  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  water  resovu-ces,  and  that 
means  that  there  will  need  to  be  a  consid- 
erable Involvement  of  research  workers  In 
the  planning  activities.  The  water  resoxirces 
research  centers  at  the  \mlversitles,  I  am 
confident,  will  have  an  Important  role  In 
river  basin  planning. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Warren  Weaver,  then 
vice  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
said  that  science  cannot  avoid  being  practi- 
cal. By  that  he  meant  that  research  that 
suids  to  our  knowledge  and  understanding 
becomes  a  basis  for  some  applied  use — J\ist 
as  theoretical  physics  became  the  basis  for 
the  great  developments  In  nuclear  energy. 
I  am  confident  that  university  research,  both 
basic  and  applied,  will  make  important  con- 
tributions to  solving  water  resources  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  confident  that  New  Mexico's 
Institutions  of  higher  education  will  partici- 
pate fully  in  this  effort.  I  come  here  to  wish 
you  well  in  that  endeavor. 


FORMER  NO.  2  DEFENSE  CHIEF  SEES 
25-PERCENT   REDUCTION   IN   DE- 
FENSE SPENDING  BY  1970 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President,  the 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr, 
RosweU  Gllpatric.  has  authored  a  highly 
important  article  which  appears  in  the 


April  issue  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Quar- 
terly. 

Mr.  Gllpatric  believes  that  if  presently 
eased  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
continue,  the  United  States  can  by  1970 
reduce  its  military  spending  by  25  per- 
cent, for  a  saving  of  $12.8  billion  in 
the  current  rate  of  annual  spending. 

The  recently  resigned  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  suggests  that  our  present 
strategic  bomber  force  can  be  phased 
out  over  the  next  few  years.  He  argues 
that  adequate  deterrent  force  can  be  se- 
cured through  land-based  missiles  and 
Polaris  submarines. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  2  of  last 
year,  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
plead  for  a  reexamination  of  present 
levels  of  military  spending.  I  suggested 
then  that  our  military  forces  have  al- 
ready reached  a  point  where  substantial 
cutbacks  can  be  made  without  in  aniy 
way  Jeopardizing  our  national  security. 
There  comes  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  the  acquisition  of  additional 
weapons. 

President  Johnson  has  seemed  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact  in  the  military  budget 
which  he  has  submitted  for  fiscal  1965. 
That  budget  calls  for  a  $1  biUion  reduc- 
tion in  arms  expenditures.  I  applaud 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  this  sensible  step. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Congress  has 
recently  forced  an  authorization  of  $52 
million  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  our  defense  officials  do  not  want 
and  say  they  cannot  effectively  spend 
for  the  development  of  a  new  bomber. 
I  do  hope  when  this  unwise  and  waste- 
ful authorization  is  reviewed  by  the  ap- 
propriations committees  that  it  will  be 
eliminated. 

The  United  States  should  maintain  a 
defense  force  fully  adequate  to  meet  any 
reasonable  security  need.  But  we  should 
not  waste  our  resources  on  destructive 
weapons  that  go  beyond  our  real  secu- 
rity requirements.  To  do  so  is  to  de- 
prive us  of  other  urgent  national  needs. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  as  well 
as  President  Johnson  have  taken  steps 
to  strengthen  our  conventional  warfare 
capability.  We  also  have  many  tactical 
missiles  and  tactical  aircraft  that  can 
be  used  in  the  event  of  limited  warfare, 
but  we  should  be  very  careful  about 
launching  new  ventures  to  add  to  an 
already  enormous  strategic  war  capa- 

The  President  has  very  properly  called 
to  our  attention  the  problems  of  poverty 
that  afflict  large  sectors  of  American 
life.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  needs 
of  our  society  for  better  education,  in- 
creased job  training,  the  development  of 
our  rural  areas,  the  improvement  of  our 
cities.  If  we  are  to  undertake  these  im- 
portant tasks  to  strengthen  our  country, 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  money  on  ex- 
pensive surplus  armaments. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Gilpatric's  article  will 
be  given  the  careful  reading   that  It 

d6S6irV6S  ■ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  news  accounts  of  this  article 
appearing  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1964] 

GiLPATRic  Terms  Arms  Cut  Likelt:  25-Per- 

CENT  Reduction  in  Spending  Possible  bt 

1970,   He   Sats 

(By   Jack   Ra3mtiond) 

Washington,  March  18. — RosweU  L.  Gll- 
patric, former  Deputy  Defense  Secretary,  sug- 
gested In  a  magazine  article  today  that  if  the 
current  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinued, the  defense  budget  could  be  cut  25 
percent  by  1970. 

This  would  mean  that  annual  defense 
spending,  estimated  at  851.2  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965.  would  be  reduced  to  $38.4 
bUlion,  a  saving  of  $12.8  billion  a  year. 

It  is  the  largest  reduction  in  military 
spending  envisioned  publicly  by  a  defense 
source.  Moreover,  as  outlined  by  the  former 
Pentagon  official,  the  reduction  would  not 
depend  upon  either  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment or  a  military  breakthrough. 

He  also  suggested  that  all  manned  bombers 
might  be  "retired  from  active  deployment" 
in  the  1970'8.  Congreas,  which  recently  au- 
thorized $52  million  for  the  development  of  a 
new  manned  bomber  despite  some  official  ob- 
jections, has  opposed  any  proposals  to  elim- 
inate manned  bombers  from  the  Nation's 
defenses. 

Mr.  Gllpatric,  a  lawyer,  was  the  No.  2 
civilian  In  the  Defense  Department,  under 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara,  for  3  years 
until  he  returned  to  private  practice  2 
months  ago. 

His  article,  In  the  April  Issue  of  the  quar- 
terly magazine  Foreign  Affairs,  distributed 
today,  appeared  to  reflect  some  of  the  ciirrent 
strategic  thinking  by  administration  leaders. 

CONSEQUENCES     UNDER     STUDY 

The  Government's  leading  economic  offi- 
cials, for  example,  are  already  examining  the 
consequences  of  a  sizable  cutback  In  defense 
spending  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  cut- 
back Is  possible.  They  are  thinking  of  an 
expanding  antlp>overty  program  to  offset  the 
prospective  decline  in  defense  spending. 

However,  the  extent  of  the  cut  that  Mr. 
Gllpatric  considers  feasible  has  never  been 
advocated  publicly  by  officials.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  widely  publicized  prop>osal  by  Prof. 
Seymour  Melman  of  Columbia  University, 
suggesting  substantial  defense  cuts  on  the 
premise  that  the  armed  forces  already  have 
more  power  than  Is  necessary,  has  been  con- 
sistently rejected  In  official  quarters. 

Mr.  Gllpatric  stressed  In  his  article  that  he 
was  "not  talking  about  an  Inevitable  major 
decline  In  U.S.  defense  spending,  but  about 
one  that  might  be  feasible  should  the  present 
amelioration  of  East-West  relations  prove 
more  permanent  than  the  'Spirit  of  Geneva' 
or  the  'Spirit  of  Camp  David.'" 

He  added,  however,  that  "there  Is  evidence" 
of  the  increasing  awareness  of  the  leaders 
of  East  and  West  of  the  dangers  of  the  nu- 
clear war.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  "at  least 
possible,  though  not  assured,  that  we  shall 
at  last  find  a  more  than  temporary  easing  of 
East-West  tensions." 

WOULD    RETIRE    MANNED    BOMBERS 

On  that  premise,  Mr.  GUpatrlc  described 
a  strategic  retaliatory  force  "consisting  only 
of  hardened  and  dispersed  land-based  and 
mobile  sea-based  missiles,  with  all  of  the 
mlnerable,  earlier-generation  missiles  deac- 
tivated and  all  manned  bombers  retired  from 
active  deployment." 

The  former  Deputy  Secretary  conceded  that 
the  proposal  to  drop  the  strategic  bombers  by 
1970  was  controversial.  He  said  that  Im- 
proved B-52  and  B-58  planes  now  in  service 
could  be  kept  "Into  the  seventies,"  but  that 
there  "seems  to  be  no  compelling  reason  why 
the  bombers  need  be  kept  in  the  active  force." 


He  did  not  mention  the  controvery  that  Is 
taking  place  In  Washington  over  manned 
bombers.  Congress  recently  authorized  a 
development  program  for  a  new  manned 
bomber,  providing  $52  million  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  administration  did  not  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Gllpatric  wrote  that  the  mlssUe  force 
he  envisioned  would  be  Invulnerable  to  sur- 
prise attack  and  "would  be  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  centers  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  society." 

Discussing  air  and  missile  defense  forces, 
Mr.  Gllpatric  proposed  dropping  manned 
Interceptors  In  view  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
present  policy  of  concentrating  strategic 
power  In  missiles. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  detente.  Mr. 
Gllpmtrlc  continued,  would  make  feasible 
reductions  of  troop  strength  in  some  areas. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Mar.  19. 

1964] 

OiLPATRic  Sees  Bombers  Eliminated  by  1970 

(By  John  G.  Norrls) 

Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Ros- 
weU L.  Gllpatric  believes  that  if  presently 
eased  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinue, the  United  States  could  eliminate  aU 
its  strategic  bombers  and  cut  defense  spend- 
ing 25  percent  by  1970. 

Writing  in  the  April  Issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Gllpatric  outlines  what  he  believes 
could  be  an  adequate  future  level  and  type 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  if  there  are  no  more 
"major  confrontations"  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West. 

These  comments  of  the  recently  resigned 
No.  2  man  at  the  Pentagon  are  significant 
because  his  military  views  largely  have  par- 
alleled those  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara.  They  will  be  carefully 
scanned  abroad,  In  Congress,  and  by  military 
men  at  the  Pentagon. 

Gilpatric's  article  is  bound  to  arouse  some 
opp>08ltion,  particularly  in  the  Air  Force,  for 
he  would  concentrate  reductions  in  the  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  forces.  He 
stressed  that  he  was  neither  presenting  a 
1970  defense  plan,  nor  a  formal  disarmament 
proposal. 

"It  merely  suggests  the  kind  of  program 
that  might  be  adequate  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments and  defend  our  interests,"  GUpatrlc 
said,  "while  at  the  same  time  contributing 
to  general  mUltary  stabUity,  provided  the 
present  movement  toward  detente  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  continues  to  progress." 

He  calls  for  the  following: 

Deterrent  forces  made  up  only  of  under- 
ground land-based  missiles  and  Polaris  sub- 
marine missiles.  All  manned  bombers  and 
vulnerable,  above-ground  missUes  would  be 
"retired  from  active  deployment." 

Such  a  force.  Gllpatric  stated,  would  be 
Immune  from  surprise  attack  and  "capable 
of  destroying  the  centers  of  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  society."  This  suggests 
that  he  proposes  a  cities-only  retaliatory 
force,  rather  than  larger  "counterforce" 
strength  to  destroy  enemy  missile  sites. 

Continental  air  defense  forces  consisting 
only  of  warning  systems  and  "ctirrent  gener- 
ation antiaircraft  missiles."  Manned  inter- 
ceptors would  be  phased  out  of  service  luUess 
Russia  gave  evidence  of  building  new  manned 
bombers. 

Continental  missile  defense  forces,  consist- 
ing only  of  warning  systems  such  as  the 
BMEWS  stations  in  Alaska,  Greenland,  and 
Scotland.  There  would  be  no  production  or 
deployment  of  antlballistlc  missile  systems 
such  as  Nike  X.  unless  Russia  went  beyond 
Its  present  experimental  Installations  of  this 
type. 

Maintenance  and  continued  improvement 
of  reconnaissance  systems,  both  aircraft  and 
satellite. 


"No  significant  change"  In  general-purpoee 
conventional  forces,  except  that  the  number 
of  Army  divisions  might  be  cut  If  Russia 
reduced  its  army  in  East  Germany  or  if  In- 
cresLsed  air  mobility  made  possible  the  with- 
drawal of  US.  forces  from  Korea. 

Continued  "strong"  efforts  in  research  and 
development,  improvements  In  command 
and  control  and  upgrading  of  the  reliability 
and  flexibility  of  strategic  missile  forces.  But 
there  would  be  less  effort  on  final  engineering 
and  testing  of  new  strategic  weapon  systems, 
assimilng  Russia  used  similar  "restraint." 

Gilpatric's  suggestion  that  present  B-52'8 
and  B-58's  be  deactivated  by  1970 — short  of 
their  expected  lifespan — threw  cold  water  on 
Air  Force  proposals  for  a  follow-on  bomber 
and  interceptor  imless  Russia  heats  up  the 
cold  war  or  builds  new  warplanes.  He  said 
mothbaUlng  of  bombers  might  be  considered. 

The  former  Pentagon  official  made  it  plain 
that  he  was  not  predicting  a  detente,  but  try. 
ing  to  stimulate  debate  on  after-the-cold- 
war  defense  policies.  He  urged  that  the 
United  States  both  keep  strong  and  try  to 
lower  tensions,  i>ollcles  that  have  been  mu- 
tually Incompatible  In  the  past. 

One  way,  Gllpatric  said,  would  be  to  make 
mUltary  power  "more  unobstrusive,"  perhaps 
by  substituting  sea-based  power  for  U.S. 
forces  on  foreign  soil. 

Any  greater  military  reduction  than  he  ad- 
vocated, he  said,  would  have  to  be  achieved 
by  formal  disarmament  treaties,  providing 
Inspection. 


POVERTY  AND  ARMS  REDUCTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
several  Senate  speeches  last  year,  I  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  possible,  without 
endangering  our  national  security,  to  de- 
crease the  vast  sums  we  spend  each  year 
on  armaments  and  apply  that  money  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  some  of  the  hu- 
man and  economic  ills  that  b^t  our 
society.    Such  a  shift  in  resources  would, 

1  suggested,  enhance  the  strength  of  our 
Nation.    I  posed  the  question  on  August 

2  in  this  manner. 

The  question  is  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  the  vjist  overkUl  capacity  which 
seems  to  underUe  much  of  our  military 
budget. 

My  own  conviction  is  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford this  poUcy  economlcaUy,  polltlcaUy,  or 
morally  and  that  if  we  persist  In  foUowlng 
It  we  will  weaken  our  Nation  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Expressions  of  support  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  for  the  idea  that 
we  might  work  on  some  of  our  human 
problems  with  money  saved  from  su- 
perfluous defense  spending.  A  jiarticu- 
larly  fine  example  of  this  heartening 
trend  is  the  lead  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  22  entitled 
"Poverty  and  Disarmament." 

The  Times  editorial  poses  the  same 
question  in  a  slightly  different  form: 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to 
establish  now,  as  a  matter  of  conscioxis  na- 
tional poUcy,  a  clear  link  between  cutbacks 
in  defense  spending  and  increased  invest- 
ment in  human  welfare  and  community 
services? 

The  connection  is  clear.  Mr.  President, 
for  all  who  are  truly  concerned  with  the 
strength  and  security  of  this  Nation. 
For  surely  all  the  weapons  in  the  world 
could  not  save  this  Nation  nor  guarantee 
the  future  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  world  if  we  are  unable  to  provide 
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employment  and  a  respectable  standard 
of  living  for  our  own  citizens. 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  weapons 
procurement  where  we  can  literally  de- 
stroy the  society  and  population  of  ajiy 
aggressor  nation.  Further  increases  In 
our  weaponry  will  yield  sharply  dimii- 
tshing   returns   in  terms   of   additioral 

security.  „       . 

The  President  has  called  for  an  all-cut 
war  on  poverty.     We  can  finance  this 
campaign  out  of  funds  saved  from  de 
fense  procurement.    The  connection 
tween  our  economic  resources  and 
economic  and  human  health  of  our 
tion  must  be  made.    In  the  words  of 
Times  editorial: 

The  campaign  against  poverty  could  ev4n 
tually  be  turned  Into  the  world-wide  under- 
taking It  must  be  for  true  security  and  the 
abolition  of  want.  ] 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  cdn- 
sent  that  the  Times  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recojrd. 
as  follows: 

Poverty    and   Disarmament  J 

ProfltB,  wages  and  employment  are  an  at 
record  levels  today,  yet  4  million  Americans 
are  Jobless  and  30  mlUlon  live  In  families 
whose  incomes  are  less  than  $3,000  a  jfff  ■ 
At  all  levels  of  Government — from  the  WBilte 
House  to  city  hall— programs  for  combating 
poverty  are  being  feverishly  drafted,  ^♦Ith 
next  November  well  In  mind.  , 

No  undertaking  could  be  more  deserving 
of  total  national  conunltment  than  aggi^s- 
slve  war  against  urban  and  rural  sl^ms, 
against  undereducatlon,  against  inadequate 
medical  care  and  other  manifestations  ofjcn- 
crusted  social  neglect.  The  danger  is  ^hat 
the  campaign  will  degenerate  too  quickly  Into 
empty  sloganeering  and  thus  leave  In  greater 
despair  than  ever  those  whom  It  Is  Sup- 
posed to  help.  1 

The  conquest  of  poverty  will  be  neUher 
swift  nor  cheap.  For  the  first  year  President 
Johnson  says  he  hopes  to  make  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  in  new  money  available]  for 
Federal  antlpoverty  programs.  However.,  the 
indications  are  that  the  amount  acti4ally 
to  be  spent  for  the  1964-65  fiscal  year  Willi  not 
exceed  one-third  that  amo\mt.  This  Is  t)er- 
haps  as  much  as  can  be  usefully  applied  at 
the  start;  but  vastly  larger  appropriations 
win  be  necessary  later  If  the  assault  1b  to 
attain  the  massive  dimensions  essentlajl  to 
chop  away  the  root  causes  of  dependenc*. 

The  Nation's  awareness  of  this  need  cqmes 
just  as  It  has  been  found  possible  to  rjiake 
the  first  modest  cuts  In  the  bllllon-doUar- 
a-week  military  budget.  What  coulc^  be 
more  appropriate  than  to  establish  now.  as 
a  matter  of  conscious  national  policy,  a  ^lear 
link  between  cutbacks  In  defense  spending 
and  Increased  investment  in  human  welfare 
and  community  services? 

Improved  International  understanding, 
plus  the  overkill  capacity  already  possessed 
by  both  sides  In  the  cold  war,  may  In,  the 
foreseeable  future  permit  dependable  agree- 
ments for  scaling  down  outlays  for  weapons. 
How  quickly  such  cuts  can  be  made  With 
safety  we  do  not  yet  know.  But  alreadt  the 
possibility  that  a  development  so  beneficial 
to  all  peoples  would  upset  the  domestic  *:on- 
omy  has  prompted  President  Johnson  to  ap- 
point a  special  Cabinet  Committee  on  DU- 
armament  Planning.  ! 

By  a  decision  now  that  a  large  part  of  the 
funds  released  from  defense  wlU  be  j  ear- 
marked for  schools,  housing,  health  and  bub- 
Uc  works,  the  movement  away  tram.  mil|ltary 
war  could  be  coupled  with  a  movement  for- 
ward In  the  war  against  poverty.  By  this  ex- 
ample, a  powerful  spur  would  slmxiltaneOvisly 
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be  applied  to  other  governments  to  make 
similar  commitments  for  reallocation  of  their 
resources  to  peaceful  programs.  The  cam- 
paign against  poverty  could  eventually  be 
turned  Into  the  worldwide  undertaking  It 
must  be  for  true  security  and  the  abolition 
of  want. 


SPEECH  BY  MISS  AYAKO  KIKU- 
SHIMA  AT  GRADUATION  EXER- 
CISES OF  EVERGREEN  PARK  COM- 
MUNITY HIGH  SCHOOL,  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Chair  is  proficient 
in  the  Japanese  language,  but  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  in  Japanese  as  ren- 
dered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
take  judicial  notice  that  the  Chair  is 
not  proficient  in  the  Japanese  language. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN— 

Tomo  nl  aruko,  tomo  nl  kataro.  Sekal 
helwano  tamenl. 

Translated,  it  means: 

Walk  together,  talk  together,  all  ye  people 
of  the  earth.  Then,  and  only  then,  shall 
ye  have  peace. 

That  was  the  title  of  a  short  speech 
that  Miss  Ayako  Kikushima,  American 
Field  Service  student  from  Japan,  de- 
livered at  the  graduation  exercises  of 
the  Evergreen  Park  Community  High 
School,  at  Evergreen  Park,  111. 

It  is  quite  a  Uttle  gem.  and  I  think  it 
deserves  wide  currency.  I  therefore  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tomo  Ni  Arxtko,  Tomo  Ni  Kataro 
Tomo  nl  aruko.  tomo  nl  kataro.  Sekal  hel- 
wano tamenl.  Translated,  this  means: 
••Walk  together,  talk  together,  all  ye  people 
of  the  earth.  Then,  and  only  then,  shall  ye 
have  peace." 

This  Is  the  motto  of  the  American  Field 
Service  whose  exchange  program  serves  to 
open  the  door  to  imderstandlng  and  friend- 
ship. I  am  honored  to  be  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gram and  to  have  been  the  first  AFS  student 
In  Evergreen  Park. 

My  home  In  Japan  Is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  we  would  often 
talk  about  the  world  beyond  the  mountains 
and  speculate  on  how  different  It  must  be. 
When  I  crossed  those  mountains  to  come  to 
America  I  did  find  what  at  first  seemed  to 
be  a  different  world.  But  as  I  lived  with 
you— as  we  walked  together  and  talked  to- 
gether— I  discovered  that  omi  similarities  In 
values  and  Ideals  far  exceed  our  physical  and 
cultural   differences. 

There  Is  an  old  Japanese  proverb  that 
says:  "There  are  many  roads  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  but  once  we  reach  the  top  the 
view  Is  the  same."  Perhaps  the  real  mean- 
ing of  this  proverb  Is  that  we  are  all  sur- 
rounded by  invisible  mountains  of  misun- 
derstanding and  distnist  that  mvist  be 
climbed  each  in  his  own  way.  before  we  can 
see  the  road  to  world  peace  and  harmony. 
As  we  of  the  gradxiatlng  class  leave  here  to- 
day, we  wUl  set  out  on  many  different  roads, 
but  It  Is  our  duty  and  the  challenge  of  our 
generation  to  find  roads  to  the  top  of  the 
mountains  and  not  to  wander  aimlessly  In 
the  valleys  below. 

And  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  youth  of  America 
to  lead  the  way  In  this  difficult  task,  becaiise 
you  are  a  part  of  a  coxmtry  that  has  grown 
great  and  rtrong  from  the  merging  of  many 


different  cultures  from  many  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  names  on  the  diplomas 
you  win  receive  are  all  American  names,  but 
thev  originated  In  Sweden,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, England,  Ireland,  Germany— from 
all  over  the  world.  The  United  States  could 
not  have  become  the  great  covmtry  that  it  is 
today  If  Its  past  generations  had  not  been 
willing  to  climb  the  Invisible  mountains  that 
surrounded  them  when  they  came  here.  We 
of  the  present  generation,  and  those  that 
follow  us,  must  continue  the  struggle  to  sur- 
mount the  invisible  barriers  that  now  pre- 
vent all  peoples  of  the  earth  from  living  to- 
gether In  peace  and  understanding. 

In  a  short  while  I  will  ret\irn  to  Japan  and 
once  again  cross  the  mountains.  I  will  be 
happy  to  see  them,  because  they  are  very 
beautiful,  and  I  have  missed  them  very 
much.  But  my  pledge  to  you.  to  the  people 
of  America  and  to  the  people  of  Japan,  Is 
that  I  will  never  go  back  down  the  Invisible 
mountains  that  we  have  climbed  together 
during  my  stay  here  In  Evergreen  Park.  May 
we  always  continue  to  walk  together  and  talk 
together  In  ever  Increasing  friendship  and 
vmderstandlng. 


196J^ 
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BASIC  FACTS  ON  THE  RIGHTS  ISSUE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  engaged  in  a  much  needed 
debate  to  alert  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  to  the  real  dangers  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill.  For  the  first  time, 
there  is  a  chance  to  bring  the  full  truth 
to  the  people.  It  is  a  helpful,  beneficial, 
and  necessary  part  of  the  legislative, 
deliberative  process  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  Senate  debate,  many 
good  newspaper  columnists  and  com- 
mentators are  helping  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  basic  issues  and  facts 
regarding  this  most  controversial  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  able  and  distinguished  William 
S.  White,  had  an  excellent  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  March  18,  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Basic  Facts  on  thb  Rights  Issvz 

(By  William  S.  White) 

As  the  Senate  proceeds  with  the  gravest 

debate  In  our  history  on  civil  rights,  some 

basic  facts  need  to  be  pointed  out.  lest  the 

onlookers  lose  their  sense  of  perspective. 

The  central  danger  to  an  orderly  solution 
of  the  century-old  Issue  of  passion  and  re- 
curring crisis  is  that  of  oversimplification 
as  the  long  struggle  goes  on.  Too  many  are 
already  reaching  easy  conclusions  that  are 
quite  wrong. 

One  fiction  Is  that  all  this  Is  a  mere  poli- 
tical power  play  In  which  the  politicians  of 
both  parties  In  the  North  are  only  out  to 
grab  minority-group  votes  by  pressing  Fed- 
eral controls  onto  the  South. 

SrrtTATION  IS  CHANGED 

The  fact  Is  that  while  all  this  was  partly 
so  many  times  In  the  past,  things  are  not 
nearly  so  simple  any  more,  because  this  time 
there  Is  a  whole  new  set  of  national  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  past,  civil  rights  bills 
were  openly  directed  exclusively  at  the 
South.  Now.  racial  disorders  have  moved  to 
the  North  and  the  Johnson  administration's 
bill  would  apply  with  no  less  force  above 
than  below  the  Mason-Dlxon  line.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  section  to  forbid  ra- 
cial discrimination  by  privately  owned  busi- 
nesses. 


This  time,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  a 
vote  for  this  bill  will  necessarily  be  politi- 
cally beneficial  In  all  areas,  even  In  the 
North.  There  have  been  many  Indications 
of  late  that  northern  white  voters  In  un- 
usually crowded  urban  areas — notably  Italo- 
Amerlcans  and  Polish-Americans — are  devel- 
oping a  marked  hostility  of  their  own  to 
Negro  demands.  Every  blg-clty  Democratic 
organization  In  the  Nation  Is  presently  In 
fear   of  this  countermovement. 

Again,  a  fiction  is  that  the  Senate  debate 
simply  separates  the  good  guys,  those  who 
wish  to  do  something  real  for  the  Negro 
rights,  from  the  bad  guys,  who  wish  to  do 
nothing.  The  bad  guys  are  presumed  to  be 
all  the  southerners  and  such  crusty  Repub- 
licans as  are  more  or  less  allied  with  them. 

The  fact  is  that  quite  apart  from  that  part 
of  the  southern  wing  that  Is  against  doing 
anything  at  all  there  Is  honest  concern 
within  the  resisting  group  that  the  bill  goes 
too  far. 

A  fiction  Is  that  the  southerners  have  al- 
ready opened  a  bitter  filibuster,  an  effort  by 
a  minority  to  dominate  a  majority.  The 
fact  Is  that  no  filibuster  has  as  yet  been 
begun,  unless  one  wishes  to  assume  that  any 
discussion  whatever  of  this  profoundly  dif- 
ficult question  is  In  itself  an  obstruction  of 
majority  will. 

A  Senate  debate  running  3  weeks  or  more 
on  far  less  complicated  Issues  Is  not  uncom- 
mon. Discussion  reaches  the  point  of  a  fili- 
buster only  when  those  fighting  a  measure 
cease  all  effort  at  rational  persuasion  and 
occupy  themselves  In  Irrelevant  time-kill- 
ing to  prevent  any  vote  at  all.  It  may  come 
to  this;  It  has  not  yet  remotely  come  to 
this  yet. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
In  the  Senate  to  be  a  minority  Is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  wrong.  Actually,  It  Is  a  minority 
Institution,  deliberately  created  to  serve  not 
as  a  docile  yes-sayer  to  majorities  but  as 
their  toughly  skeptical  critic.  Its  very  make- 
up shows  Its  fundamental  mission  of  check- 
and-balance;  the  smallest  State  in  popula- 
tion, a  Nevada  or  a  New  Mexico,  has  precise- 
ly the  same  voting  strength  as  the  largest,  a 
New  York  or  a  California. 

Those  who  are  demanding  "action"  right 
now,  therefore,  should  curb  an  impatience 
based  upon  ignorance  of  the  root  meaning 
of  the  American  legislative  system.  No  re- 
sponsible man  should  want  this  thing  settled 
imder  a  stopwatch. 

SOMBKR  INQXTS5T 

This  is  no  footrace;  this  is  a  somber  in- 
quest upon  a  proposed  policy  without  exam- 
ple In  our  national  life.  To  make  such  an 
Inquest  is  precisely  what  the  Senate  Is  for 
In  our  scheme  of  things.  Let  It  work  Its  will; 
and  let  It  not  work  Its  will  until  every  view- 
point has  been  heard  and  examined  and 
heard  and  examined  yet  again. 

We  have  lived  with  this  terrible  problem 
for  a  hundred  years;  a  hiindred  days  are 
not  too  many  to  try  to  solve  it  In  dignity  and 
In  reason — as  the  party  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate, MiKZ  Mansfieu),  of  Montana,  for  the 
Democrats,  and  EvxBriT  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
for  the  Republicans,  are  in  simple  truth 
trying  to  do. 


A  WOMAN  WRITER  TAKES  A 
CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  AMERICA- 
ARTICLE    BY    MRS.    MAY    CRAIG 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  March  2, 
1964,  reprinted  an  article  by  Mrs.  May 
Craig,  able  and  active  reporter  for  the 
Portland,  Maine.  Sunday  Telegram, 
which  she  had  written  for  her  newspaper 
on  February  9. 1964. 

The  timely  article  merits  careful  read- 
ing because  it  is  full  of  the  commonsense 


and  sound  philosophy  which  are  the  bed- 
rock of  our  American  way. 

Mrs.  Craig,  perceptive  and  searching 
in  her  skill  with  the  pen,  mentions  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  stand- 
ards which  must  be  followed  if  we  are  to 
remain  strong  as  a  nation  and  a  free 
people. 

Her  article,  entitled,  "A  Woman  Writer 
Takes  a  Critical  Look  at  America,"  is 
most  worthy  and  helpful  and  should  be 
widely  read  and  thus  strengthen  our  peo- 
ple and  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Woman  Writer  Takes  a  CRrriCAL  Look  at 
America 

Unless  there  Is  a  change,  deep  down.  In  the 
American  i>eople.  a  genuine  crusade  against 
self-indulgence.  Immorality — public  and  pri- 
vate, then  we  are  witnesses  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  American  Republic. 

Death  on  the  highways,  a  pack  a  day, 
cheating  from  top  to  bottom  In  our  society, 
get  rich  quick,  breakup  of  the  family,  falter- 
ing In  foreign  policy,  reckless  debt — these 
have  destroyed  nations  before  us.  Why 
should  we  think  we  can  take  that  path  and 
change  history? 

Look  around  you,  and  everywhere  you  see 
lack  of  principle  and  steadfastness  In  the 
right  and  brave.  The  disgraceful  cover  on 
the  recent  Issue  of  a  publication  with  a  na- 
tionwide circulation  and  its  palliating  story 
of  sexual  Immorality  adds  adult  consent  to 
the  looseness  of  our  youth,  already  far  down 
the  road  of  delinquency,  shlftlessness,  dero- 
gation of  virginity  In  our  girls  who  will  be  the 
mothers  of  tomorrow. 

There  Is  no  financial  morality  in  our  Gov- 
ernment— "charge  It,"  Is  the  accepted  prac- 
tice. 

Round  the  world  they  think  they  can  take 
our  money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us  in  the 
face  with  the  other.  We  talk  of  our  "leader- 
ship," but  we  are  apparently  Incapable  of 
giving  leadership. 

One  listens  with  dismay  to  the  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency  that  Is  going  on.  Oh, 
for  a  crusader  to  call  us  back  to  dignity  and 
strength  and  austerity. 

What  was  that  last  word?  "Austerity"— 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  putting  our 
money  into  the  real  things  of  life,  not  mink- 
handled  saucepans  and  three  cars  In  every 
garage;  public  servants  who  are  not  Bobby 
Bakers.  Schools  for  the  yoimg,  care  for  the 
elderly,  strength  so  that  none  will  dare  at- 
tack us,  a  worthy  succession  to  those  men 
with  feet  wrapped  in  bloody  bandages  at 
Valley  Forge  to  give  us  liberty.  How  have  we 
used  the  liberty  they  bought  for  us  so 
dearly? 

Because  It  Is  unpleasant  to  think  of  un- 
pleasant things,  we  say  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  changing  Its  determination  to  "bury 
us."  Red  China  Is  bad,  of  coiu^se,  but  maybe 
not  Khrushchev.  Halfheartedly  we  send 
American  men  to  die  In  Jungles,  where  we 
do  not  have  the  guts  to  go  In  to  win  or  to 
stay  out. 

We  sell  wheat  to  Russia  to  save  her  from 
a  demonstration  that  communism  cannot 
produce  enough  food  for  Its  own  people.  If 
we  do  this  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat,  which 
we  have  already  subsidized  and  which  we 
will  subsidize  again  to  give  It  to  the  Com- 
munists cheaper,  we  might  try  discouraging 
the  production  of  surplus  wheat  and  remem- 
ber the  old-fashioned  private  enterprise 
where  one  grows  for  the  market,  not  the 
Government  storage  bins. 

We  faltered  in  Cube  and  now  she  Is  the 
homeland  of  subversion  ot  all  Latin  Amer- 
lOB  and  Africa.  Where  will  we  find  a  strong 
man  to  lead  us?     Would  we  vote  for  one 


If  he  campaigned,  crying  In  the  wlldemeea 
that  we  come  and  be  saved — from  ourselves? 
We  covad  have  saved  Cuba  for  freedom,  and 
saved  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  this  nest  of  communism,  but  we  did 
not.  Around  the  world  they  do  not  believe 
what  we  say;   they  look  at  what  we  do. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in  this 
ooxintry.  Now  It  Is  a  messy  combination  of 
polyglot  nations,  old  and  new,  grabbing  for 
our  money  and  Ignoring  our  half-hearted 
arguments. 

The  Idea  of  letting  in  a  small  nation  of 
fewer  than  a  half  million  people,  utterly 
Inexperienced  in  governing  Itself,  unproved 
as  a  stable,  honest  state — letting  them  In 
within  a  few  days  of  their  establishment. 
We  might  at  least  Insist  on  a  period  of 
probation. 

The  United  Nations  Itself  should  be  forced 
Into  financial  honesty  by  the  United  States 
refusing  to  keep  on  pajrlng  the  bills  while 
many  get  a  free  ride  while  outvoting  us.  The 
Idea  of  letting  In  Red  China  In  the  face  of  the 
Charter  which  says,  "peace-loving  nations." 
True,  we  are  against  letting  Red  China  In. 
but  all  we  do  is  get  out  our  handkerchiefs 
and  weep  Into  them  while  the  majority  in 
the  U.N.  does  as  It  pleases. 

We  wajste  untold  sums  on  useless  defense, 
and  fall  to  keep  ourselves  truly  ste^ng  in 
all  fields,  to  be  able  to  fight  small  as  well 
as  missile  wars. 

We  sign  test  ban  treaties  with  known  ene- 
mies, known  defaulters  on  treaties,  that  we 
will  not  test  as  we  may  need  to.  Why 
should  we  put  our  defense  In  such  an  agree- 
ment? If  our  defense  experts — not  Business- 
man McNamara  [Secretary  of  Defense] — say 
we  need  to  test,  then  let  us  test  without 
asking  permission  of  friend  or  foe. 

We  fiddle-faddle  In  southeast  Asia,  and 
may  be  Ignomlnloufily  pushed  out.  Maybe 
we  should  never  have  gone  In  there — let  the 
Reds  take  It — ^but  there  Is  one  thing  for  sure : 
If  we  go  in  anywhere,  we  should  go  in  to 
win. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  world, 
and  respect  Is  more  necessary  to  a  nation, 
as  to  a  person,  than  affection.  We  get  little 
affection  from  the  people  we  have  helped 
over  the  years — and  we  axe  losing  respect. 

Nobody  re6p>ects  a  fumbler,  a  weak  man, 
a  wobbler.  In  policy  or  deeds. 

First,  every  one  of  us  has  to  deem  out 
weakness  and  selfishness  and  Immorality  of 
all  tjrpes.  Then  choose  leaders  who  with 
strength  and  principle  and  Intelligence  will 
lead  us  to  where  we  can  have  self-respect 
and  respect  of  others. 

Would  we  elect  such  a  man  if  he  cam- 
paigned on  such  a  platform? 


WHEN  THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  AN  OP- 
PORTUNITY TO  VOTE  ON  OPEN 
OCCUPANCY  POLICY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  I  commented  on  the  remarks 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  concerning  the  fact  that 
his  mail  was  running  about  50-50  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  I  also  pointed  out  that, 
in  my  belief,  the  more  the  Americstn  pub- 
lic learns  what  is  really  in  this  bill,  the 
more  it  will  be  sigainst  it. 

In  line  with  this  thought,  I  would  like 
to  observe  that  on  March  10,  1964,  the 
voters  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  re- 
jected a  proposed  antidiscrimination 
housing  ordinance.  The  vote  was  112,448 
against  and  53,453  for,  a  margin  of  more 
than  2  to  1.  Only  a  little  more  than  a 
month  ago,  the  voters  of  TacOTna,  Wash., 
did  the  same  thing  and  the  margin  there 
was  3  to  1. 

This  is  a  very  significant  thing,  coming 
at  the  time  that  it  does.    It  shows  that 
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when  the  issues  are  put  directly  to  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  to  live  with 
these  problems,  they  vote  them  down.  I 
think  it  was  natural  for  a  great  majority 
of  the  voters  to  say  that  they  did  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  an  open  occupancy 
policy  in  real  estate— that  is,  to  sell.  rent. 
or  lease  to  people  of  all  races,  creeds, 
color,  and  national  origins  alike. 

I  believe  that  if  the  broad,  sweeping 
provisions  of  this  bill  were  explained  to 
the  voters  of  this  country  and  that  they 
had  to  vote  on  it— title  by  title  if  neces- 
sary-it would  be  defeated  at  the  polls 
These  voices  directly  from  the  people 
on  the  issue  clearly  drawn,  fully  dis- 
cussed with  a  free  choice  fairly  made,  are 
a  wholesome  influence.  Such  issues.  s( 
intimate  and  close  to  the  daily  lives  o: 
the  people,  should  be  decided  by  direcK 
vote  of  the  people. 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   wil, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    The  Senator  does  not 
contend  that  there  is  any  housing  tltl; 
In  the  bill  or  any  section  relating  t^ 
housing;  does  he?  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.     The  main  point  thje 
Senator  from  Mississippi  makes  is  thait 
the  bill  is  full  of  provisions  for  executive 
orders,  and  the  housing  order  already  lii 
effect,  taking  It  as  a  sample  and  framei- 
work  and  pattern  of  what  may  happe4, 
certainly  makes  anything  that  is  hap- 
pening under  the  housing  order  or  oh 
votes  of  the  people  on  similar  matters 
relevant  and  direct  and  overwhelming. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  not  questioning 
the  relevancy  or  propriety  of  the  Sena- 
tor's entering  this  matter  in  the  Record, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  conducive  t}o 
an  explanation  and  understanding  of  the 
bill  to  talk   about   State   or  municipal 
problems  relating  to  housing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te 
pore.    The  time  of  the  Senator  has  e 
pired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  m^y 
have  1  additional  minute.  ; 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teril- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KEATING.  So  far  as  I  know,  t^e 
only  provision  that  could  have  a  remcjte 
cormection  with  housing  is  the  provision 
in  title  VI  which  states  that  the  ati- 
ministrator  shall  have  the  right  to  ciut 
off  Federal  funds  collected  from  bojth 
white  and  Negro  taxpayers  to  aid  a  feq- 
erally  subsidized  housing  project  if  iti  is 
a  segregated  project.  Beyond  that  J  I 
know  of  nothing  else  in  the  bill.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  thtre 
is  any  doubt  that  it  can  be  demonstrated. 
The  civil  rights  bill  provides  for  express 
Executive  authority  to  go  into  loanf — 
not  only  grants  but  loans — for  housi^ig. 
At  any  rate,  the  Executive  order  on  hotis- 
ing  now  is  a  fact  of  life.  This  was  an 
instance  in  which  the  people  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  an  open  housing 
ordinance,  and  in  one  case  they  voted 
against  it  2  to  1.  and  in  another  case  tliiey 
voted  against  it  3  to  1.  which  shows  ttat 
the  people  are  against  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  has  nothing  to;  do 
with  what  is  contained  In  the  civil  rights 
bill. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  except  that  it  has  the  same  effect, 
of  taking  away  the  people's  civil  rights. 


GOVERNOR  REYNOLDS'  EXCELLENT 
JOB  IN  EMERGENCY  TRANSPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
John  Reynolds  of  Wisconsin  was  recently 
commended  by  Chairman  Goff  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
outstanding  progress  our  State  has  made 
in  the  initiation  and  implementation  of 
an  emergency  motor  transport  program. 
This  organized  effort  is  intended  to  meet 
any  possible  national  emergency  arising 
from  enemy  action. 

Wisconsin  was  among  the  first  States 
to  establish  an  Emergency  Motor  Trans- 
port Board  and  is  among  the  first  17 
States  to  adopt  the  12  Emergency  Trans- 
port Mobilization  Orders  issued  by  the 
ICC.  In  addition.  Wisconsin  has  desig- 
nated motor  transport  officers  through- 
out the  State  so  that,  in  an  emergency, 
damage  to  motor  transport  will  be 
quickly  assessed  and  a  determination 
made  as  to  remaining  capability. 

Mr.  President,  this  represents  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  the  finest  tradition. 
I  am  very  proud  not  only  of  my  State 
but  of  Governor  Reynolds,  A.  Wilford 
Larson.  Miles  F.  Fenske,  John  P.  Varda, 
and  Charles  W.  Buckner,  who  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  make  this 
achievement  possible.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  letters  to  Governor  Rey- 
nolds and  to  me  from  Chairman  Goff 
detailing  this  accompUshment  be  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  DC.  March  17, 1964. 
The  Honorable  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  The  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  to  Governor  Reynolds  covers  the 
motor  phase  of  oxir  joint  planning  effort  and 
reflects,   without   exaggeration,   the   tremen- 
dous contribution  responsible  State  officials 
have  made  to  the  program.     I  am  sure  you 
will  share  with  me  the  sense  of   pride  and 
gratification  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
quickly  and  sensibly  organized  to  meet  a  pos- 
sible national  emergency  from  enemy  action. 
What    we   believe    to    be    a    very    flexible, 
sound,  and  self-triggering  arrangement  deal- 
ing with  emergency  rail  and   Inland  water 
transportation   has   also   been   effected   with 
executive  reservists  strategically  placed,  ready 
to  fimctlon  should  the  occasion  call  for  on- 
the-spot  survival   and  rehabilitation  meas- 
ures     Here.  too.  your  State  has  responded 
to   suggestions    or   calls   with   alacrity   and 
complete  cooperation. 

This  Is  Intended  solely  as  Information  re- 
garding major  developments  In  our  Federal 
and  State  cooperative  effort.  MeanwhUe. 
should  you  have  any  questions,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Abe  McGregor  Goef. 

Chairman. 

Interstate  Commerce  commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  12, 1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  Reynolds. 
Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Governor  Reynolds:    As  you  know, 
the  coordinated  emergency  motor  transport 


program.  Initiated  jointly  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  this  Commission  and  the  motor 
carrier  industry,  has  accomplished  much 
since  Its  establishment.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  develop  and  assure  a  contlnuoiis 
state  of  readiness  In  motor  transport  for  any 
national  emergency  that  may  be  thrust  upon 
us  The  tremendous  progress  made  to  date 
In  furtherance  of  the  program  must  be  at- 
tributed In  a  large  measure  to  the  excellent 
cooperation  that  has  been  given  by  your 
office  and  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Wisconsin.  ^^ 

The  Wisconsin  Emergency  Motor  Transport 
Board  was  created  and  a  chairman  appointed 
by  you.  Thus,  Wisconsin  was  among  the 
flrst  States  to  establish  such  boards,  of  which 
there  are  now  49.  Since  that  time  Wisconsin 
is  among  the  SUtes  whose  Civil  Defense 
Transportation  Annex  gives  recognition  to 
the  board.  Your  State  Is  among  the  flrst  17 
to  adopt  the  12  Emergency  Transport  MoblU- 
zatlon  Orders  Issued  by  this  Commission  or 
prescribe  comparable  orders,  thus  making  the 
requirements  applicable  In  a  national  emer- 
gency to  Intrastate  as  well  as  Interstate 
transportation. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing  signifi- 
cant actions,  Wisconsin  has  designated  motor 
transport     officers     throughout     the     State. 
Thus,    an    effective    means     Is    established 
whereby.   In  an  emergency,   the  damage   to 
motor  transport  will  be  quickly  assessed  and 
a  determination  made  as  to  the  remaining 
transportation    capability.      It    seems    clear 
that  only  by  such  an  organization  can  motor 
transport  be  quickly  mobilized  in  an  emer- 
gency to  assure  transportation  to  meet  the 
survival  needs  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
In    forming    a    resoxirces    task    group    for 
transportation  as  suggested  In  the  compre- 
hensive program  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  you  wisely  Included  representatives 
from  the  motor  transport  board  In  the  task 
group  membership.    Thus,  the  task  group  be- 
comes an  effective  coordinating  Instrument. 
By   your   action    In   this  matter   the   motor 
transport  board  Is  established  as  the  single 
planning  agency  to  which  motor  transport 
can  look  for  guidance  and  direction  now  or 
In  an  emergency. 

Much    time    and    energy    has    been    ex- 
pended In  achieving  those  major  accomplish- 
ments.    For   their   diligence   and   dedicated 
effort  In  this  matter.  I  commend  highly  Mr. 
A.    Wilford    Larson.    Chief.    Transportation 
Division.  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion;  Mr.  Miles  F.  Fenske.  HI,  Administra- 
tive Assistant,  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Com- 
mission; Mr.  John  P.  Varda,  general  manager. 
Wisconsin  Motor  Carriers   Association;    and 
our  District  Supervisor  Charles  W.  Buckner. 
There  Is  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  confi- 
dence In  the  knowledge  that  In  a  national 
emergency   capable  hands  would   guide   the 
mobilization  of  motor  transport  In  Wiscon- 
sin   and    assiu'e    emergency    transportation 
upon  which  our  very  survival  could  well  de- 
pend. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  your  staff  for 
Joining  hands  with  this  Commission  and  the 
motor  transport  Industry  in  doing  a  Job  that 
could  not  be  accomplished  singly  by  any  one 
of  us. 

Sincerely  yovurs, 

Abe  McGregor  Gorr. 

Chairman. 
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NORMAN    KRAEFT    OP    ABC    COM- 
MENTS    ON    IMPORT    PROBLEMS 
AND  AGRICULTURE 
Mr    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
national  agricultural  editor  of  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Mr.  Norman  Kraeft, 
authored  a  comment  for  his  February 
19    "American    Farm    Daily"    program 
which,  unfortunately,  escaped  the  high 
measure  of  nationwide  attention  it  de- 
served. 


Although  the  Senate  dialog  on  beef 
imports  in  connection  with  the  farm 
bill  Is  over  for  a  few  months,  the  ques- 
tions of  imports  still  remain  with  us. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  that  important  ques- 
tion now,  and  as  long  as  foreign  beef 
and  mutton  products  threaten  to  de- 
stroy those  domestic  industries  In  the 
United  States,  discussion  on  the  issues 
will  continue. 

I  would  like  to  call  Editor  Kraeffs 
commentary  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues with  special  reference  to  the 
writer's  observation  that: 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  built  up  a  beef 
business  In  the  United  States — and  we  settled 
with  them  at  a  level  near  the  peak  of  their 
exports  to  us.  In  chickens,  we  built  up  an 
export  business  to  Western  Europe — we 
finally  settled  on  a  basis  of  little  better  than 
50  cents — on  our  lost  poultry  dollar. 

which  is  a  graphic  way  of  saying  the 
administration  cut  our  throat  on  "vol- 
untary" meat  agreements  with  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  even  after 
losing  its  pinfeathers  in  the  so-called 
chicken  war. 

Editor  Kraeft  concludes  his  comment 
with  this  salient  right  hook: 

We  trust  the  chicken  and  beef  settlements 
are  not  typical  examples  of  what  is  in  store 
for  U.S.  agrlcultxire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conunentary  by  ABC's 
Norman  Kraeft  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Farm  Daily 

(As  broadcast  on  Wednesday,  February  19. 

1964.  by  Norman  Kraeft.  national  agrlcvd- 

tural  editor  of  ABC  radio) 

The  settlement  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  under  which  they  voluntarily  agree 
to  limit  their  exports  of  certain  meats  to 
the  United  States  to  the  average  amount 
they  exported  to  us  In  1962-63  raises  at 
least  one  question.  How  well  are  we  doing 
In  the  International  trade  arena,  especially 
in  the  bargaining  on  behalf  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture? 

Cattlemen,  livestock  feeders  and  their  or- 
ganizations have  complained  for  over  a  year 
about  the  damage  they  said  they  were  suf- 
fering because  of  the  rapid  rise  in  Imports 
of  beef  an^  other  meats  from  abroad.  Con- 
gressmen of  both  parties  tell  me  that  they 
have  received  more  mall  on  the  Issue  of  beef 
Imports  than  they  have  on  any  other  agri- 
cultural topic  In  many  a  moon.  Stockmen 
have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  beef  im- 
ports from  the  down-under  countries  in- 
creased nearly  a  hundred  percent  in  the  past 
2  years.  They  have  suggested  a  rollback 
based  on  the  average  Imports  of  the  past  5 
years  and  are  not  happy  with  the  new  agree- 
ment which  rolls  back  the  1963  level  a  mere 
6  percent. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  a  compari- 
son between  the  beef  import  situation  and 
the  recent  chicken  export  business  we  had 
with  the  European  Common  Market.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  built  up  a  beef  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  and  we  settled  with  them  at  a 
level  near  the  peak  of  their  exports  to  us. 
In  chickens,  we  built  up  an  export  business 
to  Western  Europe.  When  they  raised  trade 
barriers  against  our  chickens,  we  finally  set- 
tled on  a  basis  of  little  better  than  60  cents 
concessions  on  our  lost  poultry  dollars,  and 
even  this  settlement  did  little — It  anything — 


to  maintain  our  poultry  markets  in  Western 
Europe. 

We  trust  the  chicken  and  beef  settlements 
are  not  typical  examples  of  what  is  in  store 
for  U.S.  agriculture  In  the  forthcoming  trade 
negotiations  when,  as  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman  has  so  often  said :  "Agriculture  and 
Industry  will  be  negotiated  as  a  single  pack- 
age." 


ADDRESS  BY  NORMAN  M.  CLAPP. 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Ad- 
ministrator, Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, at  the  22d  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
March  10.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Administra- 
tor.   Rural    Electrification    Administra- 
tion.   Before    22d   Annual   Meeting,    Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Dallas.  Tex..  March  10.  1964 
It  was  3  years  ago  that  I  spoke  to  you 
very  briefly  from  this  platform  as  the  REA 
Administrator-designate.    President  Kennedy 
had  announced  it  was  his  Intention  to  ap- 
point me  to  this  position  but  at  the  time 
of    your   annual   meeting   here   in   Dallas  I 
was  still  officially  unappolnted  and  uncon- 
firmed although,   thanks   to  your  generous 
hospitality,  not  uninvited. 

For  all  of  us  the  occasion  marked  the 
threshold  of  a  new  period  of  relnvlgora- 
tlon  for  the  rural  electrification  program. 

In  1960,  President  Kennedy,  then  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  had  made  a  commitment  to  the  rural 
people  of  America,  a  commitment  to  you. 
He  had  promised  that  as  President  of  the 
United  States  he  woxild.  "restore  REA  to  its 
former  role  of  preeminence,  freeing  It  from 
constant  concern  over  political  interfer- 
ence, higher  rates  of  Interest  and  budgetary 
starvation  and  enabling  that  remarkable 
American  institution  to  get  on  with  Its  work 
of  providing  low-cost  electricity  and  tele- 
phones for  every  American  farm  family." 

For  the  3  years  which  have  followed,  this 
commitment  has  been  the  mandate  for  the 
REA  program. 

These  years  are  now  history.  They  have 
been  years  of  great  problems  and  progress, 
crisis  and  decision,  tragedy  and  triumph. 

Meeting  again  as  we  are  at  this  time  and 
In  this  place  we  cannot  help  but  be  mindful 
of  the  supreme  tragedy  these  years  have 
brought,  but  we  should  be  mindful,  too,  of 
the  triumph  of  American  democratic  Insti- 
tutions in  rising  to  meet  It.  It  can  be  truly 
said  that  never  has  the  inner  strength  and 
dynamic  stability  of  American  democracy 
been  more  dramatically  demonstrated  than 
it  was  in  that  dark  hour  when  President 
Kennedy  was  taken  from  the  Nation.  When 
all  the  world  seemed  to  stand  still  in 
shocked  disbelief,  one  great  American  Presi- 
dent was  promptly  succeeded  by  another — 
and  America  continues  to  move  forward. 

And  I  am  here  today  to  assure  you  that 
the  mission  of  rural  electrification  continues 
to  move  forward.  The  commitment  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  Is  still  the  mandate  of  REA 
under  President  Johnson. 

This.  I  am  s\ire.  oomes  as  no  siirprlse  to 
you  who  know  firsthand  the  great  contribu- 
tion President  Johnson  has  already  made  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  U.S.  Senator,  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Vice  President 


of  the  United  States,  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  riiral  electrification.  I  am  sure  It  is 
no  surprise  to  all  his  longtime  friends  and 
associates  in  Texas  where  he  personally 
worked  side  by  side  with  you  in  building  the 
rural  electrification  program  in  this,  his 
home  State. 

President  Johnson  has  been  a  part  of  the 
great  American  story  of  rural  electrification. 
He  knows  what  you  have  done  in  bringing 
light  and  power  to  rural  America.  He  knows 
Its  Importance  to  rural  people.  He  knows 
what  It  means  In  terms  of  better  living.  He 
knows  what  It  means  In  terms  of  greater 
business  opportunities  in  rural  areas,  for 
there  are  very  few  businesses  which  can 
operate  today  where  there  is  not  good  elec- 
tric— and  telephone — service. 

He  knows  the  importance  of  rural  elec- 
trification in  the  aU-out  war  against  poverty, 
a  war  he  himself  has  declared  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

So,  although  the  President  deeply  regrets 
his  inability  to  be  with  you  at  this  annual 
meeting  as  he  has  been  on  other  occasions, 
I  bring  you  his  personal  assurance  of  his 
continued  support  for  the  full  purpose  of 
rural  electrification.  He  wants  the  Job  of 
rural  electrification  pressed  forward  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  providing  parity  of  elec- 
tric service  for  rural  people.  If  rural  Amer- 
ica is  to  share  fully  in  the  Nation's  prosperity , 
If  rural  people  are  to  make  their  full  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  progress,  we  cannot 
allow  either  Inadequate  electric  service  or 
the  high  cost  of  electric  service  to  retard 
better  living  or  business  opportunity  in  a 
rural  area. 

We  cannot  allow  such  handicaps  to  con- 
tribute to  the  persistence  of  poverty  in  rural 
areas. 

President  Johnson  knows  the  problems  of 
bringing  low-cost  electric  service  to  thinly 
populated  rural  areas.  He  knows  the  im- 
portance of  technical  assistance  and  low- 
cost  capital  as  essential  equalizers  in  over- 
coming the  handicaps  of  rural  service.  He 
knows  the  magnificent  Job  you  have  done 
In  working  together  through  nonprofit  coop- 
eratives, using  the  assistance  offered  through 
REA  and  developing  systems  of  growing 
strength,  to  provide  r\iral  light  and  power. 

And  he  wants  you  to  keep  at  It,  not  simply 
to  supply  temporary  stopgap  service  until 
someone  else  is  ready  to  take  over,  but.  as 
growing,  vital,  permanent  rural  electrifica- 
tion organizations,  to  continue  the  Job  you 
have  begun  so  well. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  President  Johnson 
wants  REA  to  continue  to  help  you  do  it. 

The  theme  of  your  annual  meeting  in  this 
year  1964  is  "New  Dimensions  in  Rural  Elec- 
trification." As  I  recall  my  high  school 
geometry  there  were  the  usual  dimensions 
of  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  But  now 
there  Is  a  new  fourth  dimension — time.  In 
niral  electrification  we  have  worked  quite 
successfully  in  establishing  the  usual  dimen- 
sions of  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  program.  We  need  now  to  consider 
the  new  dimension  of  time,  the  new  dimen- 
sion of  the  futvire,  the  new  dimension  of 
permanence  for  what  you  have  built  and 
are  still  building. 

If  the  rural  electric  systems  are  to  be 
enabled  to  bring  service  to  rural  people  of 
a  kind  and  cost  comparable  to  that  enjoyed 
by  consumers  In  the  more  densely  populated 
urban  communities,  they  must  have  assist- 
ance in  overcoming  the  inevitable  handicaps 
of  low-consumer  density  and  the  limited 
revenue  base  of  present-day  rural  service. 

At  the  close  of  1962,  REA  borrowers  and 
the  class  A  and  B  commercial  power  com- 
panies were  operating  2.8  million  pole-mUes 
of  distribution  line  and  were  serving  49.2 
million  consumers.  The  rural  electric  sys- 
tems accounted  for  1.4  million  mUes,  or  over 
half  of  this  mileage,  but  only  4.8  million,  or 
lees  than  10  percent,  of  the  consumers.    The 
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rural  systems  financed   by  REA   serve  onl^ 
3  3   consumers   per  mile   of  line,  while  thj 
commercial   companies   average   33^,    or    ID 
times  as  many,  consumers  on  each  mUe 
their  lines. 

This  handicap  in  density  is  further  co: 
pounded  for  the  rural  systems  by  a  lack 
large  power  users  in  rural  areas  and  a  lac 
of  load  diversity.    The  electric  business  is 
volxime  business.     It  is  a  business  of  largJB 
capital  requirements  necessary  to  build  f— 
basic  plant  to  reach  the  users  who  mxist 
reached,  and  the  capacity  to  meet  the  max: 
mum  demand  which  must  be  met. 

That  basic  plant  Investment  must  be  theite 
whether  It  is  used  to  deliver  1  kllowatt-ho\ir 
or  a  thousand,  whether  It  la  used  1  hour  4f 
the  day  or  24  hours  each  day.    It  is  therefore 
a  simple  fact  of  electric  life  that  the  unjt 
cost,   the  cost  per   kilowatt-hour   delivered 
goes  down  as  the  facilities  are  used  to  the 
maximvun  capacity.     Load  volume  and  lo" 
diversity  make  this  possible. 

Less  than  20  percent  of  the  1961  revenuts 
of  REA-flnanced  systems   came  from   cor* 
merclal  and  industrial  loads.     The  class 
and  B  commercial  utilities  drew  more  th 
50    percent   of    their    revenues    from    the 
sources.  i 

The  load  factor  of  the  rural  systems  onia 
nationwide  average  is  only  about  45  percerit. 
This   1^  substantially  below  the   65-percett 
load  factor  of  the  class  A  and  B  commerc' 
utilities. 

Altogether  this  adds  up  to  a  contrast 
revenue  base  even  more  startling  than  t^e 
gap  In  consumer  density  between  the  RE 
financed  rural  systems  and  the  conamerc 
urban-based  utilities.     In  1962.  the  anni 
gross  revenue  per  mUe  of  line  on  the  RE 
financed  systems  was  $460.     On  the  class 
and   B    commercial   utility   systems   It 
$7,164.  ^    .1  , 

Low-cost  REA  financing  and  REA  technl^l 
assistance  have  been  Indispensable  equaliz- 
ers in  the  development  of  feasible  rural  el«c- 
trlc  systems  in  the  face  of  these  handicaps 
of  rtiral  service.  For  many  systems  acrdsa 
the  country  these  equalizers  will  continue  to 
be  Indispensable  for  some  time  to  come  if  Ke 
are  to  continue  to  work  toward  the  goal  of 
parity  electric  service  and  costs  for  rui^l 
people. 

But,  as  I  have  said  on  many  occasloas. 
there  are  other  equalizers  which  can  be 
developed  and  which.  If  developed,  can  evan- 
tually  eliminate  the  need  for  the  equallzsrs 
provided  through  REA. 

And  this  Is  where  we  can  well  look  to  |he 
future  In  emphasizing  such  basic  equalizers 
as  rural  area  development,  territorial  protec- 
tion, and  full  access  to  the  lowest  cost  poi  /er 
the  rapidly  advancing  technology  of  ;he 
Industry  can  provide. 

Three  years  ago  as  I  met  with  you  here  In 
Dallas  I  cited  these  three  problems  as  the 
major  challenges  of  the  rural  electrification 
program,  and  we  have  been  working  together 
ever  since  to  help  you  meet  them  success- 
fully. ' 

Since  that  time,  REA  borrowers  gener*ly. 
and  r\iral  electric  cooperatives  In  partlcuflar, 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  ^o- 
nomlc  development  of  the  niral  communi- 
ties they  serve.  They  have  become  a  key 
factor  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
rural  areas  development  program,  revitalized 
and  given  new  Impetus  by  Secretary  Ptee- 
man.  They  have  provided  valuable  l<>cal 
leadership  and  support  for  the  Area  [Re- 
development Administration's  program!  in 
designated  nu^l  areas. 

REA  has  helped  you  In  this  effort  through 
trained  staff  people  who  are  specially  qMali- 
fled  to  guide  you  In  Initiating  local  develop- 
ment projects  and  assist  you  In  finding  Nec- 
essary financing  for  sovmd  and  feasible  ten- 
tures.  We  have  pointed  to  the  avaUablllty 
of  section  5  loan  funds  In  those  situations 
where  no  other  financing  Is  available,  wtiere 
section  5  loans  for  the  financing  of  ele^txl- 
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cally  operated  machinery  and  eqxilpment. 
which  also  builds  load  and  revenue  for  your 
cooperatives,  can  supply  the  missing  credit 
link  for  launching  a  successful  project. 

In  August  1961,  we  approved  the  first  sec- 
tion 5  loan  In  connection  with  a  rural  areas 
development  project.  It  was  a  loan  of 
$25,000  to  finance  electrically  operated 
gravel  crtishlng  and  washing  equipment  to 
be  run  with  electricity  off  the  lines  of  a 
North  Dakota  rural  electric  cooperative. 
Since  then,  we  have  approved  16  more  such 
RAD-type  section  5  loans.  Two  of  these 
were  later  rescinded  as  a  result  of  changes 
In  the  borrowers"  plans.  All  told,  these 
loans  have  totaled  $1,300,000  over  a  3-year 
period. 

This  Is  a  very  small  part  of  the  REA  loan 
program  because  the  section  5  loan  has  been 
used  very  sparingly  and  only  as  a  last 
resort  when  absolutely  necessary.  Its  real 
significance  Is  found  not  in  the  total  volume 
of  such  loans  but  rather  In  Its  function  as 
"seed  money"  In  making  It  possible  for 
electric  cooperatives  to  help  communities 
utilize  whatever  other  resources  have  been 
available  for  expanding  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Nor  Is  the  vise  of  section  5  loan  funds  an 
adequate  measure  of  the  far  greater  con- 
tribution made  by  REA  borrowers  In  stim- 
ulating, assisting,  and  bringing  to  fruition 
a  growing  number  of  commercal  and  Indus- 
trial development  projects  which  are  making 
rtiral  areas  better  places  In  which  to  live 
and  work.  Although  our  surveys  are  by 
no  means  complete,  they  do  Indicate  that 
since  July  of  1961  REA  borrowers  have 
helped  to  launch  937  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial projects  In  rural  America  creating  di- 
rect employment  for  62,500  people  and  pro- 
viding employment  Indirectly  for  57,500 
more  people. 

These  new  and  expanded  businesses  rep- 
resent a  total  additional  Investment  In  rural 
America  of  over  three-fourths  of  a  billion 
dollars.  Of  this  capital,  more  than  92  per- 
cent is  coming  from  non-Federal  sources. 
The  amount  of  section  5  loan  funds  provided 
through  REA-financed  electric  systems  Is 
less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  this  total 
Investment  In  new  opportunity  for  riiral 
America.  This  Is  a  record  of  prudence  and 
care.  It  Is  also  a  record  of  significant  re- 
sults. It  Is  a  record  of  which  you — and  we — 
can  be  proud. 

If  the  rural  systems  are  to  successfxolly 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  low  consumer 
density  and  limited  revenue  to  support  the 
cost  of  capital  Investment  in  their  facilities, 
they  must  not  only  be  able  to  stimulate 
growth  within  their  service  territories  but 
hang  on  to  it  when  It  develops.  This  means 
they  must  be  able  both  to  protect  their  right 
to  retain  their  complete  service  territories 
and  serve  all  electrical  loads  In  them,  the 
large  ones  as  well  as  the  small  ones. 

WhUe  the  protection  of  your  cooperatives' 
territorial  Integrity  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem,  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  progress. 
You  have  made  some  progress  In  the  field  of 
State  legislation.     Moreover,  in  Washington 
and   In  the  State   courts   and  commissions 
there  has  been   new  recognition  that  your 
cooperatives  axe  entitled  to  equal  treatment 
with  other  segments  of  the  electric  Indxistry. 
There  Is  encouragement  In  recognition  by 
Important    congressional    committees    that 
dual  rates  and  similar  restrictive  wholesale 
power  provisions  are  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  and  are  recognized  as  sound  reasons 
for  turning  to  REA-flnanced  power  somces. 
The    Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States  has  likewise  recognized  that  an  REA 
generation  and  transmission  loan  can  prop- 
erly be  based  upon  the  need  to  protect  the 
security  and  effectiveness  of  REA  borrowers. 
Such  warnings  ought  to  promote  a  greater 
respect  In  the  industry  for  cooperative  service 
territories. 


In  the  commissions  and  courts  on  the 
State  level,  efforts  to  make  the  cooperative's 
right  to  serve  subordinate  to  certain  as- 
serted power  company  priorities  have,  in 
hopeful  measure,  been  repulsed.  There  axe 
welcome  and  Increasing  Indications  that  the 
cooperative's  right  to  serve  its  area  is  not  to 
be  prejudiced  and  watered  down  simply  be- 
cause Its  consumers  are  Its  members  and 
owners,   or   because    It   has   borrowed   from 

Tlie  complete  acceptance  of  the  eq\ial 
status,  vrithin  the  electric  Industry,  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperative's  territorial  In- 
tegrity, is  an  Important  factor  in  bringing 
closer  the  day  when  rural  electric  systems 
can  be  self-sustaining. 

Perhaps  oiu:  greatest  progress  these  past  3 
years  has  been  In  the  field  of  power  supply. 
Whereas  In  the  last  3  years  of  the  previous 
administration,  REA  financed  the  addition 
of  717,000  kilowatts  of  new  generating  ca- 
pacity, we  have  made  loans  In  the  3  years  of 
this  administration  for  a  totel  additional 
capacity  of  1,700,000  kilowatts,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much. 

More  than  that,  through  the  development 
of  larger  scale,  more  complex  generation  and 
transmission  arrangements,  substantial  econ- 
omies have  been  made  In  reducing  the  cost 
of  power  for  rural  electric  sj-stems  under  the 
present  O.  &  T.  program.  The  average  gen- 
erating unit  size  Involved  In  our  G.  &  T. 
loans  of  the  last  3  years  is  over  twice  the 
average  unit  size  for  which  loans  were  ap- 
proved from  1958  to  1961.  The  average  cost 
of  power  under  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  approved  since  1961  is  8  mills. 
The  average  cost  of  power  tmder  the  G.  &  T. 
loans  approved  in  the  3  years  before  1961 
was  9.2  mlUs. 

The  wholesale  cost  of  power  represents  al- 
most half  of  the  REA-flnanced  distribution 
systems'  cost  of  operation.  Low-cost  power, 
the  lowest  cost  power  possible.  Is  therefore 
one  of  the  basic  equalizers  we  must  develop 
if  the  rviral  distribution  system  Is  to  over- 
come Its  handicaps  of  low  density  and  low 
revenue  and  still  make  electric  service  avaU- 
able  In  rviral  areas  at  parity  rates. 

The  third  criterion  which  was  added  to 
REA  generation  and  transmission  loan  policy 
In  1961  under  this  administration  is  a 
straightforward  avowal  of  the  role  of  REA- 
flnanced  generation  and  transmission  In 
both  the  protection  of  rural  systems  from 
the  retail  encroachments  of  hostile  whole- 
sale suppliers,  and  Increasing  the  distribu- 
tion system's  effectiveness  In  delivering  low- 
cost  power  to  its  riu-al  consumers. 

There  are  other  equalizers,  too.  One  of 
these  which  you  are  developing  Is  the  very 
Important  equalizer  of  nonproflt  operation 
through  yovir  cooperative  organizations. 
Your  members  are  supplying  free  use  of  their 
equity  capital  In  their  respective  systems. 
This  Interest-free  capital  provided  by  your 
member-consumers  Is  growing  Into  very  sub- 
stantial amounts.  It  totals  now  $950  million 
or  23.7  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  all  REA- 
flnanced  rvu'al  electric  systems. 

All  this  Is  progress  which  enables  the  rural 
electrlflcatlon  program  to  move  closer  to  its 
ultimate  objective  of  parity  of  electric  serv- 
ice for  rural  people.  We  are  still  substan- 
tially short  of  this  goal.  Exactly  how  far 
short  we  are  Is  hard  to  determine  precisely. 
The  limited  studies  we  have  been  able  to 
make  Indicate,  for  Instance,  that  rates  on 
REA-flnanced  rural  systems  are  generally 
about  30  percent  higher  for  the  flrst  260  kilo- 
watt-hours than  the  rates  of  city  consumers. 
For  the  flrst  500  kilowatt-hours,  our  limited 
studies  Indicate  that  rural  consumers  on 
REA-flnanced  systems  are  paying  between 
20  and  25  percent  more  than  are  city  con- 
sumers. 

But  the  progress  we  have  been  making 
these  past  3  years  is  showing  up  in  rate  re- 
ductions for  consumers  on  REA-financed  sys- 
tems.    In  fiscal  year  1961  only  14  REA  bor- 
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rowers  made  reductions.  In  fiscal  year  1962, 
31  systems  made  rate  reductions.  In  fiscal 
year  1963,  77  systems  made  rate  reductions. 
Diu-lng  the  flrst  7  months  of  this  present 
flscal  year,  70  borrowers  have  already  adopted 
rate  reductions  which  will  amount  to  sav- 
ings of  almost  $2  million  annually  for  rural 
consvimers.  Forty-nine  other  borrowers  are 
considering  recommendations  for  rate  re- 
ductions which,  If  adopted,  will  amount  to 
annual  savings  of  another  one-half  million 
dollars. 

But  what  of  this  new  dimension  in  rural 
electrification — the  future? 

The  best  estimates  available  wovild  Indi- 
cate that  all  of  the  electric  systems  of  Amer- 
ica— cooperative,  private  and  public — will 
need  more  than  $140  billion  of  new  capital 
for  expanded  plant  facilities  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  service  by  1980.  For 
your  rural  systems  the  need  for  new  capital 
will  grow  accordingly.  This  projection  In- 
evitably leads  us  to  consideration  of  where 
this  capital  Is  coming  from  and  how  It  will 
be  provided. 

In  the  light  of  probable  future  require- 
ments for  new  capital  In  this  rapidly  ex- 
panding electric  Industry,  It  certainly  Is  sen- 
sible for  you  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
supplemental  financing  In  the  private  money 
market  as  your  national  association  proposes 
to  do. 

Without  In  any  way  attempting  to  pre- 
judge the  results  of  your  study,  I  think  we 
may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  REA-financed  riu-al  electric  sys- 
tems probably  divides  Into  three  stages. 

In  the  first  stage,  where  there  has  not 
been  an  opportunity  to  fully  develop  the 
basic  equalizers  to  narrow  the  gap  of  low 
consvmier  density  and  low  revenue,  not  only 
is  REA  financing  the  only  possible  source  of 
initial  capital  but  the  low  2  percent  Interest 
rate  Is  an  Indispensable  factor  In  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  system. 

As  the  basic  equalizers  of  rural  area  de- 
velopment, low-cost  power  supply,  adequate 
territorial  Integrity  and  effective  manage- 
ment are  developed,  and  as  the  revenue  base 
per  dollar  Invested  Is  Increased,  there  will  be 
systems  which  will  move  Into  a  stage  where 
rural  parity  of  electric  service  Is  possible  and 
feasible  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  but  where 
REA  still  remains  the  only  source  of  new 
capital  for  development  and  expansion. 

The  third  and  ultimate  stage  on  which  so 
many  of  the  outside  experts  seem  to  be 
counting  these  days  Is  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment at  which  these  systems  will  attract  the 
resources  of  the  private  money  market. 

I  doubt  If  there  are  many  rvu'al  systems 
In  the  country  which  have  net  worth  and 
market  or  territorial  security  In  the  style 
to  which  private  Investors  In  utility  secvirl- 
tles  have  become  accustomed.  If  to  qualify 
for  private  Investment  it  Is  necessary  to  add 
to  this  a  need  for  margins  which  will  pro- 
duce the  usual  "times  charges  earned"  ratios 
of  utility  companies,  and  do  this  all  with 
parity  rural  rates  to  keep  faith  vrith  the 
objectives  of  rural  electrification,  the  num- 
ber of  rural  electric  systems  which  can  qual- 
ify for  private  financing  will  be  still  further 
reduced. 

We  have  heard  references  to  the  approach 
of  the  Ohio  cooperatives  for  private  financ- 
ing, and  they  are  Indeed  breaking  new  and 
challenging  ground.  However,  even  If  they 
are  successful.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  elements  In  the  arrangements  they 
are  developing  which  are  by  no  means  typi- 
cal of  the  present  potential  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives  generally. 

In  between  the  present  basic  type  of  REA 
financing  and  the  ultimate  access  of  rural 
electric  systems  to  the  private  money  market, 
there  Is  a  middle  ground  which  ought  to  be 
studied  and  explored. 

To  the  extent  that  the  present  2-peroent 
Interest  rate  on  REIA  financing  Is  held  to 
Involve  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 


it  can  be  expected  that,  from  the  public 
standpoint,  there  will  be  resistance  to  pro- 
viding the  full  future  capital  needs  of  rural 
electric  systems  on  such  a  basis  If  these  needs 
Increase  as  they  are  presently  expected  to 
increase.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  REA 
borrower  standpoint,  there  are  growing  in- 
dications that  the  restrictions  on  the  vise  of 
REA  present  basic  loan  funds  may  in  the 
future  be  an  obstacle  to  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  development  of  maturing  niral 
systems. 

There  may  well  be  a  need  then  for  devel- 
oping, in  addition  to  the  present  basic  2- 
percent  REA  financing,  a  new  type  of  financ- 
ing for  rural  electric  development  which 
offers  the  borrower  greater  freedom  of  finan- 
cial planning  and  system  development  but 
at  an  Interest  rate  that  is  fully  compensatory 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  Just  one  or  two  exam- 
ples to  Indicate  the  type  of  problems  which 
arise  with  the  present  restrictions  on  REA 
financing. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  there  was  enacted 
in  1961  a  territorial  allocation  law  which 
provides  a  procedure  whereby  electric  utility 
systems  have  the  opportunity  to  negotiate 
territorial  settlements  among  themselves  and 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  facilities  to  eliminate 
duplication  by  competing  systems  In  the 
same  areas.  These  settlements,  if  approved 
by  the  Public  Utility  Commissioner,  then 
become  the  basis  for  exclusive  territorial 
allocation. 

This  procedure  can  result  In  a  very  desir- 
able untangling  of  competing  facilities  and 
consequent  improvement  in  the  maximum 
utilization  of  the  capital  facilities  of  all  sys- 
tems concerned.  Including  rural  electric  sys- 
tems. The  Rviral  Electrlflcatlon  Act.  how- 
ever, limits  the  Administrator's  loan  author- 
ity to  providing  service  for  unserved  persons 
in  rural  areas.  There  is  a  grave  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  authority  would  fvilly 
and  In  all  cases  cover  loans  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  involved  In  settlements 
such  as  are  possible  In  Oregon. 

In  some  Instances  we  have  been  able  to 
Justify  loans  for  acquisition  of  existing  facil- 
ities, either  because  the  service  they  ren- 
dered was  so  unreliable  as  to  constitute  no 
service,  or  becavise  the  acquisition  became  a 
necessary  but  incidental  act  In  the  extension 
or  continuance  of  service  to  other  rural  con- 
sumers who  qualified  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  as  unserved  persons.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  not  all  of  the 
situations  which  will  arise  In  the  futvire  can 
be  met  on  these  grounds.  Yet  everyone  will 
agree  that  there  are  many  situations  In 
which  the  acquisition  of  existing  facilities 
Is  a  thoroughly  desirable  and  proper  business 
step  In  the  Interest  of  better  And  more  eco- 
nomical service  for  all  the  consvuners  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  State  of  Nebraska  legislation  has 
been  under  consideration  to  reorganize  on 
a  more  orderly  and  efficient  basis  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution  func- 
tions In  that  public  power  State.  If  this 
comes  to  pass.  It  Is  very  possible  that  the 
rural  systems  may  find  they  are  expected 
to  acquire  some  existing  fficlUtles  belong- 
ing to  other  power  systems  of  the  State,  and 
It  may  be  very  difficult  for  REA  to  finance 
such  acquisitions  vinder  Its  present  lend- 
ing authority.  Even  though  the  effect  of 
such  a  reshuffling  of  properties  and  serv- 
ice responsibilities  might  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  the  rural  consumers  through  the 
greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  their 
distribution  systems,  it  might  fall  becavise  of 
present  limitations  on  REA  loan  author- 
ity. 

In  the  Ohio  situation  to  which  I  made  a 
passing  reference,  there  is  Illustrated  an- 
other problem  of  REA's  limited  lending  au- 
thority. It  has  traditionally  been  RELA  pol- 
icy to  limit  the  size  of  a  generating  plant 
financed  with    REA  funds  to  the  capacity 


which  would  be  fully  required  by  the  needs 
of  Rviral  Electrification  Act  beneficiaries, 
rural  persons  previously  without  central  sta- 
tion service,  within  a  period  of  10  years.  In 
most  cases,  the  projected  capcu;ity  Is  planned 
to  meet  the  load  requirements  of  act  bene- 
ficiaries within  5  to  7  years.  In  the  plan 
the  Ohio  cooperatives  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop. It  is  proposed  to  use  the  power  cost 
economy  of  a  very  large  generatiixg  vinlt  to 
offset  the  higher  cost  of  capital  which  will 
be  required  if  they  go  to  the  private  money 
market.  To  get  this  kind  of  power  cost 
economy,  the  Ohio  cooperatives  are  pro- 
pKJsing  to  build  a  615  megawatt  unit  which, 
on  the  basis  of  present  load  projections,  will 
not  be  fully  loaded  with  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  beneficiary  loads  until  1984,  or  17 
years  after  the  time  the  unit  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  I  would 
propose  that  while  you,  through  yovir  na- 
tional association,  are  studying  the  possi- 
bilities of  supplemental  financing  in  the  pri- 
vate money  market,  we  in  REA  undertake  a 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  a  type  of  inter- 
mediate financing  for  niral  electrification 
which  would  on  the  one  hand  be  free  from 
some  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
fH-esent  basic  REA  financing  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  return  a  rate  of  Interest  whlcb 
would  fully  compensate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  its  money. 

I  make  this  suggestion  for  your  thought- 
ful oonslderation  and  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  we  would  welcome  your  counsel. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  also  want 
to  emphasize  that  such  Intermediate  fi- 
nancing should  not  be  considered  as  a  re- 
placement of  the  present  basic  financing  of 
REA  at  the  present  2  percent  rate.  For  the 
foreseeable  future  there  will  continue  to 
be  a  need  for  the  present  basic  2  percent 
REA  financing.  For  new  systems  Just  get- 
ting started,  for  systems  in  areas  of  slow 
growth  and  special  problems  this  type  of 
financing  and  the  favorable  Interest  rate  re- 
mains an  Indispensable  equalizer  and  must 
be  continued. 

For  such  financing,  which  is  made  avail- 
able at  some  public  cost,  it  is  only  fair  and 
proper  that  its  use  be  carefully  confined  to 
the  basic  program  needs.  For  this  reason 
it  can  be  expected  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  reasonable  restrictions  placed  upon  its 
use. 

The  new  type  of  Intermediate  financing 
would  be  designed  to  fill  the  needs  of  those 
rural  systems  which  through  growth  and 
maturity  have  successfully  met  the  basic 
program  needs  but  will  still  need  new  capital 
to  move  toward  both  greater  consumer  ben- 
efits and  the  Increased  operational  and  finan- 
cial strength  necessary  to  qualify  ultimately 
for  private  flnanclng. 

If  this  Intermediate  financing  Is  made  f  vUly 
compensatory  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  a  higher  interest  rate,  the  Federal 
Government  could  clearly  afford  to  make 
such  loans  available  in  the  greater  volume 
necessary  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs  of 
the  futvire.  It  could  afford  also  to  make  such 
financing  available  on  a  less  restrictive  basis 
offering  the  maturing  systems  greater  fiezi- 
bility  of  development. 

As  we  look  to  the  futvire  of  rural  electri- 
fication, the  overriding  issue  remains  what  it 
has  long  been — is  its  purpose  just  to  provid* 
some  kind  of  service  to  rural  people  at  rater 
which  still  reflect  the  high  cost  handicaps  ol 
rural  areas,  or  Is  It  really  to  bring  to  rural 
people  and  rural  communities  In  America  the 
full-scale  blessings  of  electric  service  that  are 
available  to  urban  people  and  urbfm  areas? 
Are  your  niral  systems  which  were  bviilt 
through  the  dedication  and  sacrifice  of  rviral 
people  themselves  to  be  considered  as  merely 
stopgap  systems  or  are  they  to  be  so  built 
and  strengthened  that  they  will  endure  to 
serve  rural  America  on  a  sovind,  permanent 
and  self-svistaining  basis? 
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On  this  Issue  we  In  REA  have  taken  oxit 
stand.  This  administration  has  made  a  clear 
and  tmmistakable  record.  But  our  efforts 
alone  cannot  bring  the  achievement  we  seek 
In  rural  electrification  unless  they  are  supt- 
ported  by  yours.  ,    ^   ^     i. 

Today  as  we  have  together  looked  bac|: 
briefly  over  the  progress  of  these  past  3  yearfl. 
I  want  to  acknowledge  with  deep  personal 
feeling  the  magnificent  way  in  which  you 
have  supported  this  great  national  progran|. 
for  the  way  you  have  borne  your  responsi- 
bilities in  it,  for  the  zeal  and  public  dedlcai- 
tion  with  which  you  have  carried  it  forwar^. 
I  want  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  your  na- 
tional association,  the  National  Rxoral  Ele<J- 
tric  Cooperative  Association,  your  presldeijt 
Al  Hauffe,  your  other  dlstlngrulshed  offlcefs 
and  board  of  directors,  your  great  general 
manager,  Clyde  Ellis,  and  yoxir  dedicated  staff 
for  their  unceasing  devotion  to  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  rural  electrification. 

Working  together  we  have  made  progress 
these  past  3  years.  i 

Afl  we  turn  to  this  new  dimension  of  rurfi 
electrification,  the  future,  let  us,  togeth^, 
draw  fresh  inspiration  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  but  add  to  it  fresh  think- 
ing for  the  problems  at  hand  and  ahead.  Lit 
us,  together,  make  certain  that  the  lights 
which  have  been  turned  on  in  rural  America 
never  go  out. 


EXPANDING  SOVIET  TRADE 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presldeijt. 
earlier  this  week  some  of  us  had  tljie 
opportunity  to  discuss  foreign  trade  with 
Mr.  Fritz  Berg,  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  German  Industries.  Some  of  his 
thoughts  were  most  interesting. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  thoughtful  editorial  from  t^e 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  entitled  "E?c- 
panding  Soviet  Trade."  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Expanding  Soviet  Trade 
Albeit  with  caution,  the  adminlstratlbn 
appears  to  be  moving  toward  an  expanslpn 
of  trade  with  Russia  and  the  Communfst 
satellites,  joining  a  movement  that  has  b^n 
underway  among  the  Western  allies  for  sopie 
time.  The  shifting  of  the  United  States 
attitude  Is  not  entirely  voluntary,  but  re- 
flects in  considerable  degree  the  Imperatltes 
of  today's  international  scene. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  a  sudden  apid 
dramatic  change.  As  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  said  the  other  day,  "more  educatl<^n" 
will  be  required.  Mr.  Hodges  believes  ^e 
main  barrier  to  increasing  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  "political  feeling"  In  the 
United  States;  otherwise,  he  thinks,  "we  are 
now  at  the  stage  where  we  could  go  a  Ipng 
way  toward  normalizing  trade  relations"  ^th 
Russia.  I 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  took  much  jthe 
same  line  in  testifying  before  the  Senjate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Friday.  The 
United  States,  he  said.  Is  taking  a  realistic 
look  at  the  possibility  of  expanding  trftde 
with  Communist  countries,  particularly  vtitb. 
those  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  are 
seeking  to  reduce  their  economic  dependence 
on  Russia.  He  suggested  that  Inflexible  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  the  Soviets  might 
be  helping  them  to  become  more  self-s|tffl- 
clent;  certainly  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
have  hampered  Soviet  growth.  ! 

Since  the  constimmation  of  the  wheat  deal, 
the  Russians  have  expressed  heightened  In- 
terest in  more  trade  with  the  United  States; 
trade  is  now  at  the  rate  of  about  $50  million  a 
year.  Last  week  First  Deputy  Premier  KOsy- 
gln  advocated  a  long-term  United  Staltes- 
Sovlet  trade  agreement,  reflecting  views  ex- 


pressed by  other  Russian  officials  and  publi- 
cations. 

The  U.S.  position  on  trade  has  been  that  a 
substantial  expansion  cannot  precede  at  least 
a  start  on  settlement  of  major  East-West 
political  Issues.  Is  it  not  possible,  however, 
that  political  settlements  would  follow  the 
resxunption  of  normal  commercial  relations? 
Trade  could  be  the  means  of  breaking  po- 
litical stalemates. 

Americans  who  react  on  a  moral  plane  to 
trade  with  Commvmists  overtook  the  matter 
of  national  self-interest  and  what  is  actually 
afoot  In  the  world.  The  West  Germans 
profess  violent  objections  to  Communist 
business,  for  example,  but  actually  conduct 
the  most  extensive  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
In  the  last  16  months  West  Germany  has 
agreed  to  exchange  trade  missions  with  every 
East  European  country  except  Albania. 

This  may  be  hsrpocrisy,  but  it  reflects  the 
German  national  interest;  and  national  in- 
terests are  not  always  exactly  what  they  may 
superficially  appear  to  be.  Some  cynics  say 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  be  tougher 
than  Its  allies  becavise  It  hasn't  as  much  at 
stake.  Foreign  sales  are  two  to  three  times 
as  important  to  the  leading  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  as  they  are  to  the  United 
States,  and  these  countries  have  been  in- 
creasing trade  with  the  Communists  (and 
other  nations)  at  a  rate  of  about  7  percent 
a  year. 

This  rising  volume  is  exerting  steady  pres- 
sure on  U.S.  policy,  and  It  is  almost  certain 
to  bring  a  liberalization  unless  some  East- 
West  political  disaster  Intervenes.  If  educa- 
tion Is  needed,  as  Mr.  Hodges  says,  then  the 
administration  ought  to  provide  It  so  the 
public  will  be  aware  of  the  Issues. 

There  should  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  make 
a  start  on  this  in  connection  with  the  United 
Nations  trade  conference  opening  at  Geneva 
March  23.  The  Russians  have  been  prejyaring 
to  exert  a  dominant  role  at  this  conference. 
The  United  States  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
prevent  its  allies  from  seeking  more  trade 
where  they  can  find  it.  and  it  will  eventually 
be  forced  to  liberalize  its  own  policies.  Here 
is  a  field  in  which  the  United  States  should 
be  a  leader,  rather  than  a  reluctant  follower. 


THE     OUTSTANDING     RECORD     OF 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps'  outstanding  record  has  won 
the  approval  of  those  who  cast  doubts 
about  its  future  some  3  years  ago. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  "Peace  Corps:  A  Shining  Face 
of  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
PXACB  CoEPs:    A  Shintno  Face  of   America 

On  a  grim  day  In  Washington,  when  crises 
are  crackling  all  over  the  globe,  the  Presi- 
dent can  always  rear  back  in  his  oval  room 
office  and  smile  at  thoughts  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  organization  Is  3  years  old  to- 
day and  a  sparkling  success.  It  has  been 
strikingly  effective  In  aiding  nations  that 
need  help.  And  it  has  been  a  brilliant  means 
of  putting  this  country's  best  face  forward 
to  the  world. 

Almost  everybody  with  a  free  choice  seems 
to  love  the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  even  distin- 
guished for  the  hatred  it  draws — mainly  from 
the    bleaters    of   Communist    propaganda. 

But  in  Washington  the  Peace  Corps  ranks 
Just  behind  home  and  mother  as  an  object 
of  political  veneration.  Even  though  the 
corps  is  a  prize  bralnchUd  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration.  Republican  leaders 
are  eager  to  praise  it.    Among  the  conserva- 


tives in  Congress,  no  one  heis  commented 
more  enthusiastically  on  the  Peace  Corps 
record  than  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  Re- 
publican, of  Arizona,  and  Representative 
Howard  W.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  the 
hard-to-impress  chairman  of  the  House  RiUes 
Committee.     They  say  it's  great. 

Still,  as  the  adage  goes  on  Capitol  HIU, 
appropriations  are  the  payoff.  For  Its  size, 
the  Peace  Corps  does  as  well  or  better  in  this 
respect  than  any  agency  in  the  Government. 
Starting  with  $30  mlUion  in  1961.  the  Corps 
is  In  line  for  $115  million  to  finance  Its 
operations  during  the  1965  fiscal  year.  In 
the  same  period  other  items  In  the  foreign 
aid  money  bills  have  been  slashed  heavUy. 
With  election-year  economizing  in  tull 
bloom,  the  Peace  Corps  is  being  encouraged 
to  expand  as  rapidly  as  it  can.  That  is  being 
done.  As  of  last  week,  the  Corps  has  7,300 
volunteers.  6,668  of  them  abroad  in  46  coiin- 
tries.  This  number  is  scheduled  to  rise  to 
10  500  by  next  September  and  14,000  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Qualified  Americans  are 
clamoring  to  join  and  foreign  nations  will 
take  all  the  volunteers  they  can  get. 

With  aU  of  this  growth,  no  one  has  accused 
either  the  organization  or  its  director,  R. 
Sargent  Shriver,  of  empire  building.  Shrlver, 
who  was  at  first  known  mainly  as  a  brother- 
in-law  of  President  Kennedy,  Is  generally 
credited  with  an  outstanding  job.  He  Is 
often  mentioned  as  a  possible  vlce-preslden- 
tlal  running  mate  for  President  Johnson. 

Some  of  Shriver's  best  work  has  been  In 
public  relations.  He  has  crisscrossed  the 
land,  taking  the  story  of  his  organization  to 
cities  and  towns,  colleges  and  universities, 
as  he  has  sought  out  volunteers.  There  has 
been  no  shortage  of  applicants— 40,000  last 
year  and  an  expected  55,000  this  year.  The 
quality  is  so  high  that  only  one  in  four  or 
five  has  been  accepted  up  to  now.  Of  those 
signed  up,  the  average  age  is  25. 

So  It  is  primarily  a  legion  of  totally  dedi- 
cated young  men  and  women.  They  receive 
no  pay.  only  living  expenses  and  $75  monthly 
severance  pay.  They  are  not  even  exempt 
from  the  draft.  Over  half  of  those  who  re- 
turned from  overseas  have  gone  back  to  the 
campus.  Several  universities  have  set  up 
special  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  the 
Peace  Corps  returnees.  The  absence  of  pay 
and  benefits  probably  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success.  A  lot  of  people  would  love  to  go  to 
foreign  climes  with  a  large  salary,  staff  car, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  the  American  mate- 
rial civilization.  These  people  are  not  at- 
tracted to  the  Corps. 

As  a  group,  the  record  of  the  volunteers  Is 
remarkable.  So  far,  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  Peace  Corps  have  been  returned  home 
from  overseas  for  falling  to  measure  up  to 
standards.  Originally,  it  was  expected  that 
about  half  would  be  dropped  from  the  un- 
tried, pioneering  program.  Eight  volunteers 
have  died  on  foreign  service,  either  In  plane 
or  motorcar  accidents  or  from  natural  causes. 
There  have  been  numerovis  marriages  within 
the  Corps. 

So  the  Peace  Corps  represents  a  slice  oi 
America  at  work  for  other  people  In  foreign 
places.  The  volunteers  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  earth  shakers  but  as  good  Samari- 
tans. They  go  Into  the  backlands  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  of 
little  progress  learn  to  help  themselves. 

Their  efforts  take  many  forms.  For  exam- 
ple, the  University  of  Kansas  became  the 
first  State  university  2  years  ago  to  contract 
for  a  project  for  a  country.  It  undertook  a 
Peace  Corps  project  for  Costa  Rica,  trained 
the  members  on  the  campus,  and  sent  a 
professor  on  leave  to  direct  the  program  oi 
teaching  English,  the  sciences  and  library 
services  in  the  high  schools  and  the  Univer- 
Blty  of  Costa  Rica.  The  project  foUowea 
a    student    exchange    program    with    Costa 
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other  typical  programs  include:  Helping 
build   roads   and   draw   geological   maps   In 
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Tanganyika;  working  on  rural  development 
and  farm  projects  in  Guinea,  Venezuela, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  Malaysia,  Nepal,  and 
Chile;  helping  control  malaria  in  Thailand; 
teaching  a  variety  of  skills  In  Afghanistan, 
Including  the  operation  of  printing  presses; 
organizing  community  action  programs  In 
turbulent  Cyprus,  where  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks  have  yet  to  learn  mutual  tolerance 
and  cooperation. 

Education  probably  is  the  most  important 
single  type  of  activity.  But  hundreds  of 
special  skills  have  been  enlisted  for  the 
various  projects.  The  Peace  Corps — and  the 
United  States — are  represented  abroad  by 
qualified  surveyors,  geologists,  nutritionists, 
carpenters,  nurses'  aids,  plvunbers,  veteri- 
narians, and  even  professional  fishermen. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fundamental  humility 
about  these  volunteers  and  their  work. 
Most  live  not  In  comfortable  great  cities  but 
In  remote  villages  out  In  the  boondocks,  far 
removed  from  modern  convenience.  Many 
have  stayed  with  native  families. 

Sometimes  their  missions  take  dangeroiis 
turns.  Robert  Ferguson,  a  volunteer  from 
Honolulu,  was  one  of  four  Americans  held 
hostage  for  10  days  by  tin  miners  in  Bolivia. 
It  was  not  an  anti-American  move  but  a  der- 
ring-do retaliation  for  the  arrest  of  two 
Communist-line  union  leaders  by  the  Boliv- 
ian Government. 

Only  one  government — that  of  police-state 
Ghana — has  decided  to  ask  Peace  Corps  vol- 
\mteers  to  leave.  The  Ghana  Government 
accused  American  teachers  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities. It  was  nonsense  concocted  for  dom- 
estic political  reasons  in  a  country  that  has 
swung  far  to  the  left. 

In  Peru  a  Communist  demand  for  expul- 
sion of  the  Peace  Corps  as  spies  for  the  United 
States  got  nowhere.  An  organization  speak- 
ing for  50,000  city  slum-dwellers  rallied  to 
the  defense  of  "the  noble  and  humane  mis- 
sion of  the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  who 
are  working  in  Peru."  Last  week  Tunisia 
asked  for  at  least  200  more  of  young  Ameri- 
cans in  addition  to  the  90  now  aiding  that 
North  African  coiintry  In  Its  struggle  to- 
ward development. 

Only  one  embarrassing  incident  has  oc- 
curred and  that  was  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  program  overseas.  There  was  a  brief 
uproar  over  a  girl  in  Nigeria  whose  indiscreet 
postcard  fell  into  unfriendly  hands  and  was 
twisted  into  anti-American  propaganda. 
This  is  the  only  known  case  of  its  kind,  yet 
the  possibilities  for  blunder  were  enormous. 

Since  the  Corps  was  started  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  more  than  9,000  volun- 
teers have  served  overseas.  Most  were  In 
their  early  twenties,  scattered  over  the  earth 
in  unfamiliar  settings.  They  were  the  "guin- 
ea pigs"  for  a  new  type  of  international  pro- 
gram, with  floodlights  of  attention  fixed  on 
their  every  move.  The  way  they  have  han- 
dled themselves  Is  superb  evidence  of  the 
high  selection  and  training  standards. 

In  all  of  the  dozens  of  projects  In  the  46 
countries  benefited,  there  has  been  no  hint 
of  a  boondoggle.  The  results  up  to  this  time 
are  of  course  Impossible  to  measure  exactly. 
But  the  Peace  Corps  Is  training  teachers, 
farmers,  and  craftsmen  who  not  only  can  do 
their  own  work  but  can  Impart  their  new- 
foimd  skills  to  others.  The  long-range  effect 
will  surely  be  to  create  whole  new  classes 
of  teachers  and  artisans  for  people  who  have 
lacked  such  human  resources. 

The  American  people  obviously  like  what 
the  Peace  Corps  is  doing.  This  general  ap- 
proval at  home  is  reflected  In  the  enthusias- 
tic support  which  the  volunteer  organization 
receives  from  Congress.  It  also  explains  why 
some  strictly  practical  men  In  Washington 
regard  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  superb  political 
exhibit  for  the  Johnson  administration  In 
the  approaching  election. 

Moreover,  the  place  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  history  may  well  depend  in  part  on  his 
origination   and    sponsorship   of    the   Peace 


Corps.  He  came  out  for  such  a  program  in 
the  fury  of  the  1960  campaign  and  he  kept  his 
pledge  less  than  2  months  after  being  sworn 
Into  office. 

We  believe  that  the  record  of  the  last  3 
years  is  clear  on  one  point:  Dollar  for  dollar, 
in  terms  of  both  good  will  and  positive  bene- 
fits, the  Peace  Corps  has  already  paid  for  It- 
self many  times  over.  There  Is  no  better 
Investment  of  forelgn-ald  fimds  In  sight. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  cause  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  report  card  on  this  organiza- 
tion for  Its  first  3  years.  It  has  given  greater 
luster  to  this  Nation's  Image  before  the  world. 
The  outlook  for  further  splendid  service  by 
the  rapidly  maturing  Peace  Corps  could 
scarcely  be  more  promising. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  7152) . 

Mr.  MANSFTEIJD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  90  Leg.l 

Aiken  Hartke  Mundt 

Allott  Hayden  Nelson 

Bartlett  Hlckenlooper  Neuberger 

Bayh  Hill  Pearson 

Beall  Holland  Pell 

Bennett  Hruska  Prouty 

Bible  Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Boggs  Inouye  Rlbicoff 

Brewster  Johnston  Robertson 

Byrd,  Va.  Jordan,  N.C.  Russell 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idaho     Saltonstall 

Case  Keating  Scott 

Church  Kuchel  Simpson 

Clark  Lausche  Smathers 

Cooper  Long,  La.  Smith 

Cotton  Magnuson  Sparkman 

C\irtls  Mansfield  Stennls 

Dlrksen  McCarthy  Symington 

Dodd  McClellan  Talmadge 

Domlnick  McQovern  Thurmond 

Douglas  Mclntyre  Tower 

Eastland  McNamara  Walters 

Elender  Metcalf  Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln  Miller  Williams,  Del. 

Pong  Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruenlng  Morse 

Hart  Morton 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 


the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorx], 
the  Senator  froiB.Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  fmther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  ,  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  without  a  sub- 
sequent speech  counting  as  a  second 
speech  on  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


GOLD  BACKING  FOR  U.S. 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
putting  it  mildly  when  I  say  I  was  deeply 
shocked  this  morning  to  learn  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  has 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  present 
law,  imder  which  our  currency  is  backed 
by  a  reserve  of  25  percent  in  gold.  The 
Federal  Reserve  bank  must  maintain 
reserves  in  gold  certificates  of  no  less 
than  25  percent  against  its  deposits  and 
its  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  actual  cir- 
culation. 

The  recommendation  Is  direct.  It 
states: 

The  U.S.  gold  stock  shotild  be  freed  Im- 
mediately of  Its  domestic  reserve  function 
and  made  fully  available  for  international 
monetary  purposes. 

The  requirement  that  there  shall  be 
25  cents  in  gold  for  every  Federal  Reserve 
dollar  issued  is  an  anchor  against  print- 
ing-press money.  If  that  requirement  is 
removed,  there  will  be  no  limitation  of 
any  character  except  the  judgment  of 
Federal  officials  which  changes  like  the 
winds  concerning  what  the  limitation 
shall  be  on  the  issuance  of  paper  cur- 
rency. 

I  wish  to  make  my  statement  early 
disapproving  this  recommendation.  I 
have  been  anticipating  for  2  years  that 
the  avenue  of  escape  finally  would  be 
the  recommendation  that  the  gold  sup- 
port be  removed.  I  think  we  shall  be  in 
for  a  bad  day  if  the  tax -cut  expectations 
go  wrong.  If  the  gold  support  require- 
ment is  removed,  we  may  experience  the 
inflation  that  exists  in  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina and  other  places  in  the  world. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject.   I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
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[Mr  MiLLiml  and  the  Senator  from  Idahi) 
[Mr.  Jordan]  for  their  dissenting  opinion 
with  respect  to  this  recommendation.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  thfe 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield?  j 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  make  the  same  re(- 
quest.  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senato|r 
from  Iowa  without  losing  my  right  to  thJe 
floor  and  that  my  subsequent  speech  wi  1 
not  be  counted  as  an  additional  speeci 
on  the  pending  motion, 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senatt^r 
from  Mississippi. 

I  clearly  endorse  what  has  been 
ably  said,  not  only  this  morning,  b 
on  many  other  occasions  by  the  able  Se 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  I  poi 
out  that  we  are  on  the  minority  in  o 
views  with  respect  to  this  problem, 
far  as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent 
tives  is  concerned.  I  regret  that  it  is  sb, 
but  a  majority  of  the  members  of  thjs 
committee  has  subscribed  to  this  report, 
with  the  recommendation  therein  that 
the  gold  requirements  backing  up  oiir 
dollar  be  repealed.  Only  a  minority  4f 
us  have  dissented.  j 

I  like  to  think  that  the  minority  repre- 
sents the  views  of  the  majority  of  tie 
Members  of  Congress.  I  believe  it  wou  d 
be  tragic  to  compound  the  creeping  in- 
flation which  is  already  occurring  in  the 
economic  status  of  ovir  country. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar.  This  decline  is  at  the  rate  of  IF2 
percent  a  year.  It  would  be  tragic  to 
compound  that  situation  with  a  repeal  of 
the  gold  standard  requirements. 

There  are  those  who  say  superficiary 
that  the  gold  stock  in  Fort  Knox  is  onQy 
a  pile  of  gold  which  is  lying  there  aad 
not  doing  anybody  any  good,  and  that  we 
ought  to  free  this  gold  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  gold  hold 
ings,  dollar  holdings  of  our  friends  ov 
seas. 

There  are  two  answers  to  that 
first  answer  is  that  if  we  handle  our  as 
affairs  properly,  we  shall  not  have  to 
this  gold.  Instead  of  having  a  proble 
let  us  eliminate  a  problem.  The  seco 
answer  is  that  while  the  gold  supply 
not  be  doing  anybody  any  good  fro 
materialistic  standpoint — the  standpo 
of  the  morale  and  the  integrity  of  dur 
country — it  stands  as  a  psychological 
barrier  to  depreciation  of  our  currency. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  this  gcild 
requirement  can  be  modified.  But  the 
time  is  certainly  not  now.  At  the  rite 
we  are  going.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  g  0- 
ing  to  arise  in  the  immediate  future.  So 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  a  few  of  us 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  f?el 
very  strongly  about  this  point.  I  expr  ;ss 
my  continued  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  his  leadership  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  following  a 
proper  and  safe  policy  on  this  very  l|n- 
portant  matter. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.      Mr.    Presidebt. 

will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  nie? 

Mr.  MILLER.   The  Senator  from  Icrva 

does  not   have  the  floor;   the  Senator 

from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  permit  me 
to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  that  I  made  heretofore, 
and  ask  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  under  those  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  has  heard 
the  Interesting  statements  of  his  col- 
leagues, especially  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  it  Is  his  belief 
that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  are  in  the  minority  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  assure 
them  that  some  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  fully  share  their  view  that 
It  would  not  be  at  all  wise  or  desirable 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  repeal  the 
25-percent  gold  backing.  That  question 
has  been  before  Congress,  off  and  on,  for 
3  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  Is  the  com- 
mittee that  would  handle  the  matter  if 
it  were  in  bill  form,  I  have  repeatedly 
said  that  I  do  not  approve  of  that  recom- 
mendation. Incidentally.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  this  morning  a  three-page  state- 
ment explaining  why  such  a  proposal 
would  not  help  the  United  States  in  its 
balance  of  payments. 

If  we  treated  all  the  gold  that  now  Is 
behind  our  currency  as  so-called  free 
gold,  it  still  would  not  pay  off  all  the  dol- 
lars outstanding  in  foreign  hands  and 
foreign  institutions  if  they  should  lose 
confidence  in  us.  Why  do  they  want  our 
dollars?  Why  do  they  use  our  dollars 
as  backing?  Because  it  is  the  best  cur- 
rency In  the  world.  They  have  confi- 
dence in  us.  What  we  should  do  Is  to 
manage  our  own  affairs  so  that  we  will 
not  have  galloping  inflation  and  so  that 
foreign  nations  will  continue  to  have 
confidence  in  us. 

Incidentally.  I  have  just  learned  that 
tremendous  pressure  is  being  placed  on 
the  Swiss  franc.  That  information  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  the  press,  but  I  have 
learned  from  an  unimpeachable  source 
that  the  Swiss  franc  is  now  under  the 
gun.  Swiss  money  has  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  refuge  of  hot  moneys. 
If  we  go  into  the  banks  of  Switzerland, 
we  will  find  that  the  Swiss  are  living  be- 
yond their  means.  Their  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  running  to  the  point  where  they 
will  have  Infiation  of  a  serious  character. 
That  is  true,  more  or  less,  all  over  Eu- 
rope. And  other  European  money  is  not 
as  good  as  it  may  appear  to  be. 

Our  money  today  is  the  best  money 
in  the  world.  It  is  vital  that  in  the 
months  that  lie  ahead  we  control  our 
spending  and  our  fiscal  program  so  as 
to  maintain  essential  confidence  In  the 
soundness  of  the  processes  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  currency.  I  explained 
the  situation  in  the  memorandum  I 
placed  in  the  Record.  I  hope  Senators 
will  take  the  time  to  read  it.  I  explained 
in  my  previous  statement,  which  I  did 
not  read  into  the  Record,  why  I  do  not 
believe  that  at  this  time  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
is  sound  or  desirable. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield,  so  that 
I  may  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  with  the  same  understanding 
as  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MTT.T.F.R.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  permit  me  to 
respond  first? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  When  I  said  I  would 
like  to  think  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  did  not  agree  with 
the  majority  of  the  Senate-House  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  uppermost  in  my 
mind  in  that  majority  would  be  included 
the  distinguished  and  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  and 
his  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  together  with 
others,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  two 
Senators  who  adhere  more  closely,  not 
only  to  the  words  "sound  economic  and 
fiscal  policy."  but  also  to  the  deeds  and 
to  the  roUcall  votes  to  support  them;  and 
I  wish  to  let  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
know  how  I  feel  about  him  and  his  col- 
league in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
expresses  appreciation  for  the  high  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  paid 
both  Senators. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  under  the 
same  circumstances,  if  I  may  have  unani- 
mous consent  in  that  connection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  colloquy  we  have  Just  heard  Is  not 
too  surprising.  Last  fall  I  made  five 
talks  on  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation, and  pointed  out  that  our  Gov- 
ernment had  only  some  $3  billion  of  free 
gold  with  which  to  honor  $28  billion 
of  current  liabilities  redeemable  in  gold 
and  now  owned  in  the  main  by  foreign 
central  banks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Our  free  gold  has 
now  decreased  to  $2.6  billion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Then  that  shows 
even  further  deterioration  of  our  posi- 
tion. 

Not  long  ago  an  article  on  the  flight 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  was  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  article 
pointed  out  that  the  term  "unfavorable 
balance  of  payments"  was  in  effect  a  nice 
term  for  weakening  of  the  dollar.  Inas- 
much as  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
own  a  great  many  U.S.  dollars,  it  would 
seem  this  proposed  action  not  only  would 
hurt  the  United  States  but  also  impinge 
on  the  solvency  of  other  countries  which 
accepted  in  gopd  faith  the  statement 
our  dollars  would  be  backed  by  a  25- 
percent  gold  reserve. 

I  would  present  some  of  the  flgures 
incident  to  this  situation.  They  are  in- 
teresting: 15  years  ago  the  United  States 
has  nearly  $25  billion  In  gold  bullion 
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and  owed  the  foreign  central  banks  of 
the  world,  a  little  more  than  $5  billion 
in  current  liabilities.  Today  our  gold 
reserve  has  been  reduced  from  some 
$24.5  to  $15.5  billion;  and  our  current 
liabilities — obligations  redeemable  in 
gold,  and  owned  by  foreign  central 
banks — have  increased  from  $5  billion 
to  approximately  $28  billion. 

Therefore,  even  if  we  now  do  away 
with  this  pledged  gold  reserve  against 
our  currency — which,  in  effect,  would 
mean  we  would  at  least  partially  go  off 
the  gold  standard,  insofar  as  our  com- 
mitments are  concerned — we  would  still 
be  many  billions  of  dollars  short  of  being 
able  to  honor  those  obligations  owned  by 
foreign  countries,  redeemable  in  gold.  In 
case  they  demanded  pajmient. 

So,  I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son] and  other  Senators  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler] and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio — will  have  some  committee  discus- 
sion of  this  situation,  in  order  that  the 
people  will  know  the  latest  with  respect 
to  our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

In  the  last  6  years,  the  United  States 
has  lost  not  less  than  $16  billion  through 
the  unfavorable  balance:  $2  billion  In 
the  private  domain;  $7  billion  by  selling 
our  own  gold;  and  $7  billion  through 
additional  borrowings  by  means  of  such 
short-term  securities  as  the  so-called 
Roosa  bonds. 

If  this  condition  continues,  regardless 
of  whether  the  Congress  approves  of  the 
elimination  of  this  guarantee  of  a  25- 
percent  gold  reserve  behind  our  dollars, 
we  shall  have  fiscal  and  monetary  trou- 
bles in  our  economy. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  there  were  in- 
troduced a  bill  calling  for  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  anchorage  of  our  cur- 
rency to  gold,  I  think  I  could  commit 
the  leadership  to  the  proposition  that  the 
bill  would  be  referred,  for  study  and 
hearings,  to  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee;  and  if  it  were  so 
referred,  I  assure  the  Senator  that  all 
interested  parties  would  have  a  full  and 
free  opportunity  to  express  their  views; 
and  that  the  bill  would  not  be  rushed 
back  to  the  Senate  or  brought  to  the 
Senate  without  a  full  understanding  of 
what  is  involved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  debate  about 
financial  stability,  the  flight  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  the  outfiow  of  gold. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  is  also  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations  Committee   Subcommittee 


on  Treasury  and  Post  OflSce  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  wish  some  serious  consideration 
could  be  given  to  the  inflow  of  silver. 
Montana  is  a  silver-dollar-using  State. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  silver  dollars 
in  Montana;  and  we  would  like  to  see 
something  done,  by  means  of  which  an 
appropriation  woiUd  be  made,  so  that 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  could  mint  some 
more  silver  dollars.  As  I  understand  it. 
paper  money  is  turned  in  on  the  average 
of  about  every  3  months  because  it  wears 
out  and  becomes  useless.  A  silver  dollar 
lasts  for  decades.  It  is  something  solid, 
something  one  can  throw  on  the  coun- 
ter— or  perhaps  on  the  bar. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  knows  he  has 
something  in  his  pocket  when  he  has  a 
silver  dollar  there. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  does 
not  lose  any  money  on  the  minting  of 
silver  dollars;  in  fact,  I  believe  that,  un- 
der seigniorage,  the  Government  makes 
a  little  money,  a  reasonably  good  profit. 
I  understand  that  at  the  present  time 
the  mint  is  dipping  into  the  last  silver 
dollars  it  has,  and  is  even  releasing  those 
under  date  of  1880.  I  also  imderstand 
that  those  silver  dollars  have  a  value  in 
excess  of  $1,  insofar  as  collectors  are  con- 
cerned. At  the  start  of  1963,  there  were 
94  million  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury; 
today  there  are  only  28.5  million  silver 
dollars  remaining  and  they  are  going 
fast. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  silver 
dollars  in  the  State  of  Montana.  Mon- 
tana, along  with  Nevada,  is  the  only  State 
which  looks  upon  the  silver  dollar  as  a 
far  better  and  more  durable  item  of  cur- 
rency than  a  paper  bill. 

So  I  would  hope,  and  I  would  plead 
with  the  distingiished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  that  the  necessary 
funds  be  allowed,  so  that  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion of  silver  dollars  can  be  minted  so 
that  the  demands  of  the  people — not  only 
those  in  my  State,  although  primarily 
the  ones  there,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
but  also  the  people  in  the  other  States — 
can  be  met. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Montana  that 
he  has  touched  on  a  very  vital  issue. 
When  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  paper 
money  wears  out,  but  that  silver  dollars 
will  last,  he  reminds  me  of  the  Scotch- 
Irishman  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  who 
told  me,  "Senator,  I  like  money  that  the 
dog  can't  chew  up."  He  was  so  right; 
and  all  of  us  like  every  now  and  then  to 
put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  feel 
something  tangible. 

I  show  to  my  colleagues  a  Chinese 
penny  which  I  obtained  in  Hong  Kong 
in  1935.  It  is  made  of  copper.  The  in- 
scription on  the  penny  has  long  since 
worn  off,  but  I  still  keep  the  penny,  I 
got  it  when  I  visited  Hong  Kong,  where 
the  people  have  an  average  income  of 
only  $90  a  year.  This  is  only  a  penny, 
but  a  penny  is  important  to  them.  I 
have  kept  it  in  my  pocket  to  remind  me 
of  the  fact  that  the  many  people  who  are 
not  under  our  form  of  government  and 
our  free  enterprise  system  would  be  very 


glad  to  get  that  penny.     So  I  carry  it 
around. 

In  reference  to  the  silver  situation,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  there  has 
been  such  a  demand  for  the  memorial 
Kennedy  coins  that  they  are  being  offered 
for  $2  and  $3  apiece  before  the  coins 
have  even  come  from  the  mint. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
in  his  dual  capacity  as  a  chairman  of 
that  particular  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  undertake  an  investigation 
into  the  subject  of  the  accumulation  or 
the  taking  of  orders  before  the  Kennedy 
silver  half-dollars  are  made  available. 
I  understand,  also,  that  they  are  being 
offered,  when  they  become  available,  for 
$2.50  to  $3  each  when  the  coins  have  a 
value  of  only  50  cents. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  that  subject  will  be  im- 
dertaken. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Some  people  be- 
lieve that  a  silver  dollar  will  be  worth 
more  than  $1.29  for  the  value  of  the  silver 
in  the  com.  When  the  value  rises  above 
$1.29  an  oimce,  which  is  the  price  we 
have  now  fixed,  the  silver  in  a  silver 
dollar  will  be  worth  more  thsm  a  dollar. 
So  collectors  are  buying  up  the  coins  and 
holding  them,  specvUatlng  that  prices  will 
be  inflated. 

My  friend  has  brought  up  a  vital  is- 
sue and,  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  lay  aside  the  civil  rights 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  go  into 
the  Investigation  immediately. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  diverted  from  my  main 
theme.  I  am  not  being  facetious  about 
the  silver  dollar.  It  is  solid  and  durable. 
It  is  something  that  we  know  represents 
money,  in  contrast  to  paper.  I  would 
most  certainly  hope  that  to  supply  the 
deficiency  which  we  are  feeling  in  my 
own  State,  which  along  with  Nevada,  I 
repeat,  is  the  only  silver-dollar- using 
State  in  the  Nation,  and  in  which  we  de- 
sire to  continue  to  use  silver  in  prefer- 
ence to  paper,  I  would  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  in 
his  dual  capacity,  would  see  to  it  that 
the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming  to 
continue  the  minting  of  this  vitally 
needed  coin,  because  solid  silver  to  us 
is  most  important  and  needed.  Even 
some  of  our  banks  are  out  of  or  running 
out  of  silver  dollars.  The  situation  is 
indeed  serious. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  fully  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  both  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  to  the  Nation.  He  also  admits 
a  dual  capacity  in  committee  assignment. 
But  he  is  not  twins,  unfortimately.  When 
he  is  required  to  sit  here  for  one  rea- 
son, he  cannot  be  in  a  committee  room 
for  another. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  understood. 
I  know  that  the  distingriished  chairman 
will  give  the  subject  his  most  serious 
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consideration,  not  only  so  far  as  funds 
for  the  minting  of  silver  doUars  are  con- 
cerned, but  also  in  the  matter  of  investi- 
gating the  exorbitant  prices  now  being 
suggested  for  the  Kennedy  half  dollar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  under  the  same 
conditions  previously  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  have  men- 
tioned that  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  fleeing  gold,  we  had  better 
do  something  domestically.  The  record 
will  show  that  dollars  spent  by  foreign 
visitors  coming  to  the  United  States 
amount  to  between  $1,200  million  and 
$1,400  million  a  year  less  than  the  dol- 
lars spent  by  American  tourists  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  other  words,  we  suf- 
fer an  imbalance  adverse  to  us  in  the 
amount  of  about  $1,300  million  a  year, 
which  is  spent  by  tourists  from  our  coun- 
try going  around  the  world. 

Our  Department  of  Commerce  is  carry 
ing  on  an  intensive  campaign  to  urge 
foreigners  to  visit  our  country.    In  mM 
judgment,  a  far  more  effective  service 
could  be  rendered  if  the  the  Department 
of  Commerce  began  to  appeal  vigorous^ 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
in  this  hour  of  peril,  with  respect  to  th^ 
gold  reserves,  they  could  render  a  pa-f 
triotic  service  to  our  country  by  visiti 
the  scenic  and  historic  sites  within  ou 
boundaries  rather  than  visiting  those  o 
foreign    nations.      They    can    visit    th 
Rockies,   the   Appalachians,   the   Grea 
Lakes  and  other  places,  and  they  will  be^^ 
hold  grandeur  exceeding  that  of  the  Alps. 
They  will  find  historic  sites  within  ou^ 
Nation,  inspirational  and  enriching  t6 
the  mind.     My  appeal   would  be  that 
probably  the  Congress  ought  to  do  some(- 
thing  to  encourage  people  to  visit  areate 
of  the  United  States  and  abstain,  for  thfe 
time  being,  while  our  gold  reserve  probf- 
lem  is  so  serious,  from  going  on  touri^ 
expeditions  to  foreign  nations. 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     Presiden 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     The  Senator  h 
made  a  good  point.    I  wish  to  menti 
for    the    benefit    of    our    distinguish 
majority  leader  that  the  first  national 
park  in  the  entire  world  was  establishe|d 
in  Montana.     That  is  the  Yellowstoi^e 
National  Park. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    STENNIS.    I    yield,    under    tl^e 
same  conditions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
lowstone    Park    and 
Park,   we   have   the 
Monument.     We  have  the  Rockies  and 
rangeland.    We  have  high  plains,  at  tl^e 
average  elevation  of  3.000  feet.     Fewfer 
than  700,000  people  live  in  148.000  square 
miles.     If  people  wish  to  go  somewhere 
and  see  something,  I  suggest  that  thfey 
come  to  Montana,  and  we  will  even  give 
them    some   silver    dollars,    if    we 
able  to. 


Mr.  President,  will 


In  addition  to  Yel- 

Glacier    National 

Custer    Battlefield 


are 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Visitors  will  not  make 
a  mistake  if  they  come  to  Ohio. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  also 
that  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Columbia  River  are  in 

Montana.  .^     ^       .„ 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  under  the  conditions 
previously  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  New  York  State 
would  like  to  get  in  on  this.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  referred  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  West.  We  have  Innu- 
merable tourist  attractions  in  New  York 
including  a  World's  Fair  which  will  be 
the  greatest  attraction  that  has  ever 
been  seen.  The  Catskill  and  Adirondack 
Mountains,  the  Finger  Lakes,  the  mag- 
nincent  beaches  of  Long  Island,  and  the 
fabulous  city  of  New  York,  are  just  some 
of  the  reasons  for  visiting  the  Empire 
State. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  great 
many  of  our  people  spend  their  money 
at  home.  There  will  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  some  money  in  New 
York,  especially  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
tourists  will  get  more  than  a  dollar's 
worth  for  every  dollar  spent. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  wish  to 
add  a  word  to  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said.  I  have  been 
very  disturbed  by  reports  that  the 
shortly  to  be  issued  Kennedy  half  dollar 
is  being  sold  in  the  market,  or  at  least 
offers  are  being  made,  at  $2  and  $3  apiece 
for  the  coin.  I  have  taken  it  upon  my- 
self—and I  should  like  to  have  the  state- 
ment in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
any  New  Yorkers  who  may  be  interested : 
to  obtain  these  50-cent  pieces,  they  are 
available  to  New  Yorkers  who  apply,  at 
their  face  value — 50  cents.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  lose  any  money,  but  I  shall  not 
make  any  money,  either.  Many  other 
Senators  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Numismatists  are  interested  In  getting 
the  first  issues.  They  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  50  cents  for  a 
50-cent  piece.  There  will  be  at  least 
100  available  in  my  office  to  all  comers, 
provided  they  live  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  long  as  they  last.  My  con- 
stituents are  welcome  to  them.  If  I  have 
any  left  over,  I  shall  be  glad  to  distribute 
them  to  others. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  under  the 
conditions  previously  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  must  take  issue  with 
my  distinguished  and  beloved  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
ertson]. Beautiful  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  was  carved  out  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  Some  98 1^2  percent  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  is  within  the 
confines  of  the  State  of  wonderful  Wyo- 
ming. A  very  small  portion  of  it  is  in 
Montana,  and  a  very  small  portion  is  In 
Idaho.     It  was  dedicated  by  President 


Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1906.    Wyoming 
holds  civil  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  will 
admit  that  there  is  enough  glory  to  go 
around  even  in  big  States. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  is  much  glory. 
The  State  of  Montana  has  beautiful 
parks  within  the  confines  of  that  State. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  few  days  ago,  the 
States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  are 
each  larger  than  Texas,  but  they  are  not 
properly  rolled  out  as  yet. 

There  are  350,000  people  in  my  State. 
We  are  the  eighth  largest  State  in  the 
Union.  The  State  has  a  mean  altitude  of 
6,500  feet.  We  call  it  the  "land  of  high 
altitude  and  low  multitude."  Our  State 
university  is  located  at  an  elevation  of 
7  200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  known 
as  the  highest  school  of  higher  education 
in  the  world. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  requesting 
that  people  throughout  the  country  and 
abroad  come  to  visit  us  in  the  Alps  of 
America— Montana  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  forgotten  that  on  the  23d  of 
July  last  year  I  rode  with  him  in  the 
Pioneer  Parade  for  the  Cheyenne  rodeo, 
which  is  the  greatest  rodeo  in  the  world. 
Next  summer  I  shall  return,  and  we  shall 
go  to  Yellowstone,  and  see  that  the  Sena- 
tor gets  full  credit. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  the  Senator  has 
a  standing  invitation  to  come  back.  I  re- 
call so  well  when  we  rode  horseback  in 
the  famous  parade.  As  I  said  then, 
"Here  we  are,  sitting  in  our  saddles  look- 
ing for  our  horses." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
begin  my  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
pending  motion  concerning  H.R.  7152, 
the  civil  rights  proposal,  I  have  a  brief 
statement  regarding  a  resolution  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  Mississippi  Leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature recently  adopted  a  resolution,  of- 
fered by  the  house  of  representatives 
and  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  relative 
to  the  civil  rights  bill  now  under  discus- 
sion in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  resolution  reflects  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  Mississippi  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  extreme  measure  now 
pending  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  wish  to  deeply  thank  all  members 
of  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  on  behalf 


of  all  members  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
gressional delegation,  for  this  fine  ex- 
pression, and  to  assure  them  that  our 
fight  in  opposition  to  this  measure  will 
continue.  The  proposed  bill  is  without 
constitutional  authority  and  usurps  far 
more  civil  rights  of  all  the  people  than 
it  could  possibly  bestow  upon  the  minor- 
ity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HoTTSE  Concurrent  Resolxjtion  20 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Mississippi  congressional  dele- 
gation for  their  uncompromising  stand  on 
the  civil  rights  bill,  and  urging  Senators 
Eastland  and  Stennis  to  continue  the 
fight 

Whereas  the  civil  rights  bill  has  passed 
the  House  ol  Representatives  despite  the  de- 
termined and  uncompromising  opposition  of 
our  Mississippi  Representatives  in  that  body; 
and 

Whereas  the  Mississippi  delegation  stood 
firm  for  the  principles  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment upon  which  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed in  the  face  of  overwhelming  forces;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  will  now  go  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  its  deliberations,  and  we  would 
like  to  extend  to  Senators  James  O.  Eastland 
and  John  C.  Stennis  our  unqualified  and 
wholehearted  support  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
feat this  infamous  legislation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  (the  Senate  con- 
curring therein ) ,  That  we  do  hereby  publicly 
acclaim  o\ir  gratitude  to  our  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  their  dedicated 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all  Misslssippians;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  now  urge  o^lr  Senators 
to  continue  this  fight  with  all  their  strength 
and  dedication,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  all  Misslssippians  stand  back  of  them 
in  prayer  for  ultimate  victory;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  William 
CoLMER,  Thomas  O.  Abernetht,  Jamie 
Whitten,  John  Bxll  Williams,  and  Akthxjb 
Wlnstead,  and  to  Senators  J.  O.  Eastland 
and  John  C.  Stennis. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
February  12,  1964. 

Walter  Sillers, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  20,  1964. 
Carroll  Gartin, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  pending  motion  to  take 
up  H.R.  7152,  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bUl. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
present  during  much  of  the  debate  which 
has  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  H.R.  7152.  As  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  have  been  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  very  fine 
arguments  that  have  been  made,  some  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  and  some  by 
Senators  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  for  the 
skillful  discussion  of  the  many  legal 
points  involved. 

I  point  out  again  that  this  Is  not 
merely  a  single  bill.  I  have  previously 
called  it  a  bundle  of  bills.  It  has  11 
titles,  at  least  9  of  which  have  extreme 
and  far-reaching  Implications  that  will 
affect  every  single  phase  of  governmental 


affairs  and  the  dally  lives  of  every  single 
citizen  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
debate  on  the  bill  has  not  started,  and 
that  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  should 
be  disposed  of  so  that  there  may  be  de- 
bate on  the  bill.  With  all  deference,  It 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  that  argument  is  ridiculous.  Every- 
one knows  the  debate  has  started.  It  is 
in  full  swing.  The  debate  is  on  the 
merits.  That  is  true,  and  it  has  been 
true  whenever  this  kind  of  proposed  leg- 
islation has  been  brought  before  the 
Senate.  The  debate  has  been  in  progress 
for  10  days.  There  have  been  many 
fine  discussions  on  the  merits,  pro  and 
con.  The  merits  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  far-reaching  implications  of  the 
bill  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
title,  having  to  do  with  the  withholding 
of  Federal  funds,  grants,  loans,  and  con- 
tracts, will  aflfect  over  100  different  so- 
called  Federal  aid  programs.  Some  of 
those  programs  are  more  than  100  years 
old.  Those  programs  are  already  being 
partly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  courts.  They 
have  been  changed  somewhat  from  time 
to  time  by  the  legislative  branch.  That 
is  a  legislative  prerogative.  But  that  title 
of  the  bill,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  so 
to  speak,  would  affect  more  than  100  dif- 
ferent aid  programs,  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  Land  Grant  College  Act, 
originally  passed  in  1863,  to  the  most  re- 
cently passed  Federal  Aid  Act. 

This  bill  will  affect  a  major  part  of 
the  business  world.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  financial  and  economic  life 
of  the  Nation  is  tied  up  In  Federal 
programs. 

This  is  the  most  sweeping  piece  of 
legislation,  in  its  field,  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  this  body.  Proof  of  that 
statement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  press  that  is  favorable  to  It  states 
it  is  the  most  far-reaching  civil  rights 
bill  within  the  past  century. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  in  the  Senate 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  a  local  newspaper  in  this 
city,  which  is  supporting  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  It  called  the  FEPC  title  a 
"draftsman's  horror."  Even  so  we  can- 
not have  the  bill  sent  to  a  committee. 

I  have  before  me  the  House  commit- 
tee report  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963.  Beginning  on  page  104  of  the  re- 
port, and  continuing  through  closely 
printed  pages  104,  105,  and  down  to  the 
middle  of  page  106,  there  is  a  list  of  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  by  title  and  code  ref- 
erence. A  substantial  part,  if  not  all, 
of  these  Federal  aid  programs  would  be 
most  seriously  and  substantially  affected 
by  this  legislation. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  every 
Senator  knows,  and  under  their  strict 
construction,  major  speeches  on  the  bill 
Itself  are  limited  to  only  two  speeches 
for  each  Senator.  How  else  in  the  world 
can  there  be  full  discussion  of  it  when 
the  bill  has  not  been  considered  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate?  It  came  from 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  but 
there  have  been  no  hearings  on  the  bill. 
How  could  there  be  any  understanding 
of  It  by  Senators  who  will  have  to  vote 
on  it,  much  less  those  who  will  have  to 


live  under  it,  unless  there  Is  extended 
debate  on  the  merits? 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  some  re- 
marks addressed  to  the  proposition  that 
there  should  be  adequate  hearings.  Not 
only  should  there  be  suflBcient  consid- 
eration, but  we  should  have  a  committee 
report  to  furnish  us  needed  guidelines. 
Debate  has  already  demonstrated  the 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  far-reaching  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

My  first  remarks  will  be  directed  to 
the  need  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  a  committee. 

If  the  Senate  objects  to  any  particular 
regular  committee,  why  could  it  not  be 
referred  to  a  special  committee?  If  the 
Senate  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  it  could 
give  irvstructions  to  a  committee  as  to 
time  of  consideration,  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses that  could  be  heard,  and  the  time 
the  bill  would  have  to  be  reported  back. 
One  effort  was  made  in  the  Senate  to 
refer  the  bill  to  committee  with  instruc- 
tions not  to  bring  back  any  amendments, 
or  even  any  report.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence, that  seemed  a  ridiculous  proposal 
and  a  precedent  to  haunt  us  later. 

My  point  is  that  the  Senate  caxmot 
adequately  understand  much  less  pass 
on  the  far-reaching  provisions  of  the 
bill,  unless  something  is  done  to  place  it 
before  the  Senate  in  more  understand- 
able form. 

If  there  are  no  hearings  and  no  con- 
sideration by  an  expert  staff,  the  Sena- 
tors will  have  to  get  along  the  best  way 
they  can,  giving  their  own  opinions  and 
interpretations  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Is  now  on 
the  eve  of  two  major  and  far-reaching 
votes.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  vote  on 
the  pending  motion  to  take  up  H.R.  7152, 
the  mislabeled  civil  rights  bill,  and  the 
motion  which  will  follow  to  refer  this 
measure  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  proper  hesulngs  and  considera- 
tion. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  an  abun- 
dance of  evidence  has  already  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  since  Monday, 
March  9,  1964,  to  arouse  the  concern 
of  even  the  strongest  proponents  of  the 
bill  as  to  its  wisdom  and  constitutional- 
ity. I  would  be  somewhat  more  than 
naive,  however,  to  presiune  that  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  will  not  receive  a  major- 
ity vote.  Those  of  us  who  have  deep  and 
sincere  convictions  which  compel  us  to 
oppose  this  measure  are  aware  of  the 
facts  of  life — we  know  that  we  constitute 
a  small  minority  of  the  Senate  member- 
ship. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
so  concerned  and  insistent  that  a  suffi- 
cient forum  be  afforded  for  the  advocacy 
of  our  position.  In  addition,  we  respect 
and  honor  the  traditions  of  this  great 
body  which  through  the  years  have  justly 
earned  for  the  Senate  the  appellation 
of  "the  greatest  deliberative  body"  in 
the  world.  Those  are  not  just  lofty 
sounding  phrases,  Mr.  President;  they 
reflect  a  well-deserved  reputation  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Senate  has,  since  the  be- 
girming  of  our  Republic,  acted  consist- 
ently with  maturity,  judgment,  foresight, 
and  conscious  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
oui*  total  national  interest.   In  the  worda 
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which  Daniel  Webster  used  to  define  "due 
process  of  law,"  the  Senate  has  jealously 
guarded  and  defended  the  right  to  hear 
before  it  condemns,  to  proceed  upon  in- 
quiry, and  to  render  judgment  only  after 
trial.  I 

This  heritage  has  developed  and  car-| 
rled  over  to  contemporary  society  largely 
because  of  the  wisdom  of  the  rules  and 
legislative  procedures  which  have  been 
followed   through    the    years.    A   truly 
great  parliamentary  body  must  provide 
an  avenue  for  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  majority,  tempered  at  all  times, 
however,  by  a  respect  for  minority  rightsj 
Our  history  has  proved  that  the  legislai 
tive   process  normally  followed  in  tha 
Senate  meets  this  criterion.    In  times  of! 
national    emergency    and    the    demon-j 
strated  need  of  all  the  people,  the  Senatq 
has  acted  and  acted  largely  with  wisdomi 
Such  action  is  taken,  however,  with  du0 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
which  finds  its  best  opportunity  for  ex4 
pression  through  the  committee  processl 
Our  system  of  jurisprudence  presuppose* 
the  rights  of  all  interested  parties  t4 
present  evidence,  to  be  confronted  with 
the  accusers,  and  to  insure  the  trxist* 
worthiness   of   opposing   viewpoints   bf 
cross-examination  of  all  witnesses.    Tht 
only  forimi  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  sucH 
safeguards  is  through  its  dvQy  constitute^ 
committees.  . 

We  are  now  confronted,  however,  witm 
the  announced  intent  of  the  leadership 
to  deprive  a  minority  of  Senators  of  thi$ 
committee  fonim  on  one  of  the  most 
drastic  and  far-reaching  proposals  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Senat^. 
Certainly  not  during  the  tenure  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  have  we  ev^ 
been  asked  to  enact   a  broader,  morje 
comprehensive  measure  or  one  which  sp 
clearly  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  qf 
our  Federal  system  of  government.    I  dp 
not   intend,  Mr.   President,   to  lndulg|e 
in  demagoguery  or  an  appeal  to  emq- 
tionalism,  but  it  seems  apparent  to  mje 
that  even  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion must  recognize  these  two  charaa- 
teristics  of  this  bill.    It  is  so  all-encont- 
passing    that    it    traverses    the    entiite 
spectrum   of   the   social,   political,   anjd 
economic  activities  of  our  Nation;  anfl, 
even  should  we  assume  its  many  provi- 
sions to  be  constitutional,  can  anyone 
question  the  fact  that,  if  enacted,  it  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  radical  change  1^ 
the  traditional  relationship  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments?    In  ode 
swift  step  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  moved  into  fields  which  historically 
have  either  been  occupied  by  the  several 
States  or  reserved  to  the  people  without 
governmental  regulation,  I 

If  this  description  of  H.R.  7152  as  nd^ 
written  is  accurate  and  valid,  Mr.  Pre^- 
dent.  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  Is, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  shoujld 
have  the  closest  and  most  thorouih 
examination  through  traditional  legte- 
lative  processes  of  any  measure  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate?  I  think  there  Is 
no  room  for  doubt,  for  even  the  most  in- 
consequential proposals  first  receive  spe- 
cialized consideration  in  an  appropriate 
committee  before  being  presented  to  till 
members  for  final  disposition. 


I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fine  and 
fruitful  work  performed  by  Senate  com- 
mittee staffs,  men  who  are  well-versed 
specialists  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
committees  they  serve.  Some  of  those 
men  are  outstanding  lawj-ers.  Others 
are  outstanding  in  their  particular  pro- 
fessions. They  are  unsung  heroes,  in 
many  ways.  They  are  the  steady  work- 
horses in  connection  with  much  of  the 
sound  legislation  that  comes  from  Con- 
gress. Their  fruitful  work  on  a  bill  of 
this  kind  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  membership  of  this  body. 

In  addition  to  the  frightful  signifi- 
cance of  this  legislation  and  notwith- 
standing its  merits  or  demerits.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  should  never  subvert  and 
prostitute  the  standing  procedures  of  the 
Senate.  To  do  so  in  any  branch  of  the 
Government  is  the  first  step  along  the 
road  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment through  extralegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional methods. 

I  digress  to  say  that  those  of  us  who 
heard  the  debate  yesterday  between  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] listened  with  great  profit.  I  be- 
lieve it  made  all  Senators  proud  to  be 
Members  of  this  body  to  observe  men 
with  opposing  points  of  view  displaying 
statesmanship  of  such  a  high  order.  The 
history  of  civilization  conclusively  dem- 
onstrates that  orderly,  established,  and 
regular  methods  of  determining  the 
soundness  of  proposed  legislation  are 
necessary. 

The  history  of  civilization  conclusively 
demonstrates  this  to  be  true,  for  If  estab- 
lished procedure  can  be  bypassed  for  the 
most  deserving  of  all  measures,  it  can 
likewise  be  ignored  in  the  interest  of  less 
worthy  or  devious  and  even  ulterior 
measures.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  ex- 
pression of  this  fact  or  more  wise  ad- 
monition than  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  in  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116 
U.S.  616,  635  (1886)  that: 

niegltlmata  and  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices get  their  first  footing  •  •  •  by  silent 
approaches  and  slight  deviations  from  legal 
modes  of  procedure. 


It  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  intent  and  good  faith  of  those  who 
would  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  without  prior  considera- 
tion by  the  Judiciary  Committee.     To 
the  contrary,  it  Is  a  question  of  preserv- 
ing orderly  procedure  and  proven  legis- 
lative processes.    To  do  otherwise  is  an 
acceptance  of  the  philosophy  that  the 
ends  justify  the  means,  and  I  am  dis- 
turbed with  the  evidence  I  see  that  this 
Government  proceeds  more  and  more  on 
this  basis.    Every  day  we  hear  proposals 
which  are  justified  solely  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  need  for  action;  there  is 
a  problem,  so  let  us  take  what  steps  are 
necessary  to  provide  relief.    Concern  for 
the  needs  of  mankind  Is  a  worthy  attri- 
bute of  any  Individual  or  nation.    But 
need  must  be  balanced  with  regard  for 
all   of  society,   and   privilege  must   be 
weighed  against  responsibility.   This  Na- 
tion was  not  founded  and  has  not  grown 
strong  on  the  theory  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means;  no  democratic  society 
can  long  exist  If  such  a  philosophy  pre- 
vails. 


Two  arguments  have  been  advanced, 
Mr.  President,  by  those  who  would  by- 
pass committee  consideration  of  the  civil 
rights  bill.  We  are  first  warned  that  if 
this  measure  is  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  it  will  never  again 
see  the  light  of  day;  second,  the  propo- 
nents have  assured  the  Nation  that  suf- 
ficient study  of  the  proposals  in  this  bill 
has  already  been  made  by  House  and 
Senate  committees. 

As  to  the  first  reason,  I  point  out  that 
the  Senate  is  the  master  and  creator  of 
its  committees.  Any  bill  can  be  referred 
to  a  standing  committee  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  back  on  a  day  certain. 
It  matters  not  that  the  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  consider  the  bill  for  a  week 
or  a  month;  any  reasonable  considera- 
tion of  this  measvure  by  a  committee,  no 
matter  how  brief  that  study  may  be, 
would  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation.  This  bill  Is  so 
vague  and  uncertain,  so  far  reaching 
and  incomprehensible,  that  any  study  by 
an  expert  committee  would  be  of  great 
value. 

I  believe  It  would  require  far  more  than 
1  week  to  make  a  real  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  these  far-reaching  provisions. 
Many  of  the  clauses  and  sentences  are 
vague,  uncertain,  and  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing. This  measure  would  be  a  paradise 
for  lawyers;  and  many  years  of  litigation 
would  ensue  if  the  measure  should  be- 
come law  before  we  really  find  out  what 
It  means. 

I  come  back  again  to  the  fact  that  the 
genocide  provision,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  calls  it.  would,  in  its  sweeping 
language,  affect  many  and  varied  exist- 
ing Federal  aid  programs  that  many  of 
our  people  deal  with  every  day  in  their 
lives.  Those  programs  operate  in  every 
one  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

Programs  are  different,  and  laws  gov- 
erning them  are  different.  What  might 
be  discrimination  in  one  program  might 
not  even  be  even  a  hint  of  discrimina- 
tion in  another.  If  we  do  not  try  to  write 
some  kind  of  definition  of  discrimination, 
all  kinds  of  litigation  will  result  from  the 
interpretation  of  that  one  word  alone. 
In  coimection  with  every  one  of  these 
programs  the  courts  could  give  many  dif- 
ferent definitions  as  to  what  the  word 
means.  There  are  55  pages  In  this  volu- 
minous bill.  Yet  there  is  no  definition 
of  the  word  "discrimination."  No  suf- 
ficient guidelines  are  given.  There  may 
be  some  minor  exceptions  to  that  state- 
ment in  some  parts  of  the  bill,  but  it  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  measure  as 
a  whole. 

Even  if  the  reference  of  a  bill  to  com- 
mittee does  not  include  Instructions  to 
report  back,  the  Senate  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  may  discharge  a  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  a  bill  at 
any  time. 

Just  as  the  Senate  may  refer  a  bill  with 
instructions  to  report  back,  the  Senate 
may  create  a  special  committee  to  hear 
and  consider  a  particular  bill.  In  this 
manner  a  bill  can  go  to  a  committee 
which  unanimously  approves  that  bill 
and  then  there  would  be  no  question  of 
prompt  consideration  and  a  favorable  re- 
port of  the  bill.  I  would  attribute  the 
leadership  with  a  sense  of  Justice  and 
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fair  play,  however,  and  would  certainly 
expect  the  opponents  to  be  given  a  voice 
of  expression  on  such  a  committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  must  strongly 
criticize  and  condemn  the  position  of 
the  proponents  of  this  civil  rights  bill  to 
refuse  to  allow  any  committee  considera- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  would  die 
without  the  Senate  as  a  whole  being  al- 
lowed to  act. 

Another  extraordinary  situation  is 
found  in  this  picture.  I  was  shocked  to 
read  the  statement  in  the  minority  report 
that  after  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee had  worked  on  a  bill  and  had  re- 
ported Its  recommendations  to  the  full 
committee,  one  morning  almost  out  of  a 
clear  sky  another  bill  was  brought  in  and 
put  before  the  full  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  announced 
that  2  minutes  of  debate  would  be  al- 
lowed on  the  new  proposal.  He  assigned 
1  minute  to  himself  and  the  other  min- 
ute he  assigned  to  a  minority  member. 
Each  one  used  his  full  time — 1  minute. 
Then  a  vote  was  called  for.  That  is  the 
bill  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  sub- 
ject to  the  modifications  I  shall  men- 
tion, for  consideration.  No  further  com- 
mittee hearings  were  held  except  for 
brief  hearings  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  That  bill  is  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  A  motion  has  been 
made  to  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Word  had  been  sent  out  that  there 
must  not  be  even  one  amendment 
adopted,  and  that  the  bill  must  go  back 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  intact, 
without  one  letter  changed  or  one  "i" 
dotted  or  one  "t"  crossed,  so  it  can  be- 
come law  speedily. 

When  I  first  read  the  statement  in  the 
report  that  only  2  minutes  of  discussion 
and  consideration  were  permitted  on  a 
new  bill,  I  could  not  believe  that  that 
was  correct.  I  was  certain  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made  and  that  the  gentle- 
man who  signed  the  minority  report  must 
have  been  talking  about  some  other  bilL 
However,  lo  and  behold,  when  we  get 
into  the  matter  we  find  that  that  state- 
ment is  not  even  disputed.  The  facts 
are  not  contradicted  by  anyone. 

The  second  argument  advanced  for  not 
referring  this  measure  to  a  committee  is 
that  we  already  have  the  benefit  of  sufB- 
cient  study  and  consideration  by  com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  aware  that  certain  hearings 
have  been  held  on  portions  of  the  bill, 
but  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  total  of 
only  2  minutes'  consideration  has  been 
given  this  identical  bill  by  a  legislative 
committee.  That  treatment — I  will  not 
say  hearing  or  argument  or  considera- 
tion— was  given — and  I  speak  with  all 
deference — by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary conducted  hearings  on  the  original 
omnibus  civil  rights  proposal  as  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  as  S.  1731.  A  review 
of  those  hearings  is  very  informative  and 
beneficial  and  I  commend  them  to  the 
reading  of  each  Senator.  One  very  inter- 
esting fact  to  note  is  that,  after  a  rattier 
thorough  review  of  the  voting  rights  sec- 
tion of  that  bin,  one  of  its  major  and 
most  objectionable  features  was  removed 
from  the  companion  House  bill  by  the 


House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  refer  to 
the  provision  which  would  have  auto- 
matically placed  registration  procedures 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  courts  sim- 
ply upon  an  allegation  that  less  than  15 
percent  of  a  racial  group  in  a  particular 
area  was  registered  to  vote.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  a  provision  would  have 
constituted  the  most  flagrant  violation 
of  the  principle  of  due  process  of  law 
ever  witnessed,  and  I  am  glad  that  even 
the  proponents  of  this  type  of  legislation 
decided  to  delete  it  from  the  bill.  I  do 
not  know  what  caused  this  change  of 
opinion,  but  I  believe  it  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  committee  hearings  at  least  con- 
tributed to  the  decision.  This  perfectly 
illustrates  the  service  which  can  be  and 
is  rendered  through  committee  delibera- 
tion. 

I  point  out,  as  I  intended  to  do  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  the  bill  under  dis- 
cussion contains  a  great  many  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  after  the  bill  left  the  House 
committee.  I  illustrate  that  by  citing 
one  of  the  amendments,  which  attempted 
to  strike  out  the  provision  dealing  with  a 
so-called  racially  imbalanced  situation 
among  the  pupils  in  a  school. 

That  provision  was  ostensibly  stricken 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  an  amendment.  At  least 
It  was  greatly  modlfled  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  or  how 
much  testimony  was  taken  on  that  sub- 
ject. But  as  I  read  the  Record,  it  Is 
rather  striking  to  me  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Mr.  Celler,  accepted,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
"desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  Overcoming  "racial  imbal- 
ance" means  transporting  white  pupils 
from  the  commimity  where  they  live  and 
go  to  school,  across  the  city,  and  pl£iclng 
them  In  a  school  which,  even  though  It 
Is  integrated,  is  predominantly  colored. 
Conversely,  it  calls  for  the  transportation 
of  colored  pupils  out  of  the  community 
where  they  live  and  attend  school  and 
enrolling  them  In  an  Integrated  but  pre- 
dominantly white  school.  This  Is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  so-called 
racial  balance. 

That  provision  was  greatly  modified, 
if  not  stricken  out,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  strik- 
ingly strange  to  me — and  I  say  this 
with  all  due  deference  to  him — that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judicial  Com- 
mittee so  readily  accepted  that  amend- 
ment on  the  floor.  It  was  one  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  there  was  an  ad- 
verse reaction  In  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee lives — the  State  of  New  York  and 
surrounding  areas  such  as  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  That  is  a  fine  area  of  the 
country.  But  the  reaction  of  the  racial 
balance  theory  there  was  far  from  favor- 
able. In  fact,  it  was  unfavorable.  The 
chairman  did  not  even  make  a  fight  to 
keep  it  in  the  bill.  There  was  unfavor- 
able reaction  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
But,  by  and  large  the  other  parts  of  the 
bill  were  stoutly  defended.    That  Is  a 


strange  situation.  I  observe  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  the  Chamber.  I  know 
he  is  vitally  interested. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  which 
I  read,  there  was  a  strong  re- 
action against  the  proposal  to  overcome 
a  State  racial  imbalance  by  disturbing 
the  children  and  transporting  them  out 
of  their  community. 

As  I  recall,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
subject  in  that  area.  It  might  have 
occurred  in  an  indirect  way,  such  as  in 
an  election  of  a  member  of  a  board  of 
trustees;  at  any  rate,  there  was  strong 
opposition  to  it.  The  proposal  was  sur- 
rendered. It  came  out  of  the  bill,  and 
no  fight  was  made  for  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  according  to  the  record. 
My  information  is  based  upon  newspaper 
reports. 

The  House  may  have  held  some  hear- 
ings on  that  provision;  I  do  not  know. 
But  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  have  hearings.  It  is  a  strange 
section,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  but  if 
we  are  to  have  to  accept  all  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  would  favor  re- 
storing the  one  that  was  stricken,  so 
that  we  may  see  how  it  will  work. 

Much  of  the  bill  would  be  an  experi- 
ment anyway.  Let  us  see  whether  we 
cannot  convince  the  people  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  that  this  might  be  a 
good  provision  after  all.  Let  them  re- 
alize that  the  bill  is  not  written  to  apply 
solely  to  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  a  few 
other  States. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  an  able  Senator,  who 
is  most  diligent  in  presenting  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator's 
Interpretation  of  what  the  bill  contains. 
I  think  It  Is  Important  to  have  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  particular  section 
entered  In  the  Record.  The  original 
civil  rights  bill  proposed  that  funds 
could  be  used  imder  the  section  relating 
to  desegregation  of  public  education  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  racial  Imbal- 
ance In  the  schools.  That  provision  was 
expressly  stricken  out  on  the  House  floor. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out,  the  language  was  negative, 
so  the  express  provision  was  included: 

But  "desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chalr- 
msm  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Representative  Celler,  for  not  opposing 
this  amendment. 

There  was  strong  objection  to  some  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  In  this 
area.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a 
particularly  appropriate  area  In  which 
the  States,  the  cities,  and  the  boards  of 
education  should  act.  There  Is  nothing 
In  the  bill  on  this  subject  except  the 
definite  statement  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shEill  neither  force  nor  finance 
the  plans  to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance 
In  the  schools  of  any  State  or  city. 

Referring  again  to  some  of  the  mall 
which  many  Senators  have  received  on 
this  subject,  many  people  throughout  the 
country  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  Is  something  In   the  bill  which 
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would  require   that  children  be  trans- 
ported from  one  neighborhood  to  an- 
other in  order  to  correct  racial  imbal 
ance  in  the  schools. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ml^ 
sissippi  and  I  are  in  agreement  at  leaat 
on  the  point  that  the  bill  has  nothing  to 
do    with    and    does    not    affect    thdt 

situation.  ^     „       i.J 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  remarks.  I  wish 
to  make  one  reservation  with  respect  to 
the  portion  of  title  IV  which  was  stricke^ 
out  in  the  House  and  the  language  whicji 
was  added.  I  am  concerned  that  th|s 
same  matter  may  still  be  in  the  billji 
a  less,  although  clear  and  specific  forrb. 
Frankly,  however,  I  am  not  prepared  ^o 
speak  on  that  point  today.  Howevrt", 
it  may  still  be  in  the  bill  by  being  i^- 
.  eluded  in  the  definition  of  "discrimin^- 
'  tion."  ^  I 

When  Federal  funds  are  made  avail- 
able to  a  school,  the  administering  aift- 
thority  could  well  say  that  there  is  la 
racial  imbalance  or  that  the  governiijig 
board  has  not  prescribed  attendance 
properly  so  as  to  keep  a  racial  balance  jn 
the  schoolrooms.  It  might  be  said  th$t. 
even  though  the  school  was  Integra 
the  racial  imbalance  Itself  was  an 
of  discrimination,  and  therefore  t 
school  district  was  not  eUgible  for  tl 
Federal  funds  to  which  it  might  oth 
wise  be  entitled. 

I  am  serious  about  that.  As  a  lawyer. 
I  beUeve  that  that  would  be  a  reasonable 
argument  to  make  on  this  point.  Un^er 
such  sweeping  language,  such  a  situation 
of  racial  imbalance  might  be  deemed  to 
be  discrimination  which  would  result  4n 
the  cutting  off  of  Federal  funds.  To 
that  extent.  I  shall  preserve  my  ri^t 
to  argue  the  point. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  interested 
to  hear  the  reasoning  advanced  by  <he 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  whom  we^all 
recognize  as  a  fine  lawyer,  and  a  fine 
judicial  ofBcer  of  his  State.  His  vie^s. 
I  understand,  however,  relate  to  anotlier 
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So.  I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  the 
Senator's  discussion  of  that  point.  Does 
he  expect  to  deal  with  it  today? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  today.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  possibility  which  I  be- 
lieve can  be  developed  very  strongly.  I 
also  reserve  the  right  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  that  subject.  If  the 
provisions  now  in  the  bill  are  to  be  en- 
acted into  law.  we  should,  of  course,  and 
we  will,  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  based  on  the  experience  with 
situations  of  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  who  opposes  this 
bill,  would  like  to  see  it  encumbered  with 
provisions  which  would  make  it  unsatis- 
factory to  many  of  us.  Undoubtedy,  one 
of  the  factors  which  caused  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
not  to  oppose  this  provision  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  was  the  practical 
necessity  of  having  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House ;  and  he  succeeded  in  having  that 
done— thanks  to  the  joint  efforts  of  his 
Republican  colleagues  and  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues.  The  bill  was  passed 
in  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
which  was  joined  in  by  Members  of  both 
parties.  I  trust  that  the  bill  will  receive 
similar  treatment  in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  is  always  courteous 
to  his  fellow  Senators  and  always  gra- 
cious and  cooperative. 

However,  I  believe  that  if  the  bill  is  to 
contain  provisions  which  would  affect  ad- 
versely one  part  of  the  country,  other 
parts  should  not  be  neglected,  insofar  as 
their  problems  are  concerned:  instead, 
the  bill  should  apply  across  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my 
speech  I  do  not  intend  to  engage  in  a 
discussion  of  the  substantive  provisions 
of  H.R.  7152:  but  I  do  believe  that  a 
reference  to  several  sections  of  the  bill 
will  reveal  the  necessity  for  further  com- 
mittee hearings. 

Later.  I  intend  to  disctiss  the  legal  im- 
plications of  the  title  which  Includes  the 
FEPC  provisions.  I  will  also  refer  to 
some  of  the  other  titles. 

Section  101(d)  of  title  I  provides  that 


title  to  the  biU;  namely,  the  bill  relatUig        „^,_ ^,  _  _  ^^ 

to  the  cutting  off  of  Federal  funds.    The  ^^  ^^y  proceeding  Instituted  in  any  dis- 

Senator  realizes  that  no  general  Fedejral  ^.^ct  court  of  the  United  States  under 

funds  go  to  schools  throughout  the  coiin-  title  42.  section  1971  of  the  code,  the  At-    ^         ^^^  ^^^^  ucu^iu^  «. 

try     I  suppose   the   Senator  refers,  to  tomey  General  or  any  defendant  in  the     ^^^,  ^^^  ^^  jgjt  j^at  the  question  had 

funds  which  go  to  schools  in  impacted  proceeding  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  •  thoroughly  litigated  and  the  law 

— «oo  i^r.111^-  ft  rpmipst  that  a  court  of  three     ,  _  ,   .  „„„   „i-oriTT  ostohHshpd.     On  the 


areas. 
Mr  STENNIS.    Yes;  and  also  perhaps 

to  some  other  Federal  funds.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  point  out  exactly  what  funds 
would  be  affected;  but  the  point  I  mUke 
now  is  the  deflniUon  of  discrimination. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  believe  that  is 
rather  a  far-fetched  interpretation!  of 
the  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  contains,  in  that 
connection,  a  positive  and  clear  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  ''de- 
segregations'—namely : 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assign- 
ment or  students  to  public  schools  and 
within  such  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but 
"desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  as^gn- 
ment  of  students  to  public  schools  In  crder 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 


court  a  request  that  a  court  of  three 
Judges  be  convened  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  case.    A  copy  of  such  request 
shall  then  be  Immediately  furnished  to 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  whose  duty 
it  shall  then  be  to  immediately  designate 
three  Judges  in  such  circuit  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case.    It  is  provided  that 
at  least  one  of  the  three  judges  shall  be 
a  circuit  judge  and  another  shall  be  a 
district  Judge  of  the  court  in  which  the 
proceeding  was  instituted.   The  Attorney 
General  or  the  defendant  requesting  the 
appointment  of  a  three-judge  court  does 
not  have  to  give  any  reason  whatsoever 
as  to  the  necessity  of  such  action,  and  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  must,  without 
any  hearing  or  evidence  of  any  type,  pro- 
ceed to  appoint  such  a  court.    There  Is 


no  requirement  that  a  finding  be  made 
that  the  complainant  cannot  receive  a 
fair  and  prompt  trial  of  his  case;  there 
need  be  no  evidence  that  anyone  has  or 
reasonably  apprehends  a  denial  of  any 
right  at  all.  The  Attorney  General  may 
simply  decide  that  he  does  not  like  the 
Judge  in  whose  district  the  suit  was  filed 
and  that  Judge  can  automatically  be  re- 
moved from  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  argued  that  such 
authority  would  be  proper  in  connection 
with  laws  providing  injunctive  relief  and 
possible    contempt    proceedings.    It    is 
argued  that  Judges  who  live  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  communities  and  States 
would  not  be  the  proper  ones  to  hear  such 
cases.    Never  before  have  I  known  of  a 
bill  which  provided  that  the  Attorney 
General— the  prosecuting  officer— would 
be  allowed  to  file  a  suit  and  file  therein  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not 
think  the  local  judge  could  properly  try 
the  case,  and  thus  have  the  local  Judge 
superseded  by  a  three-judge  court,  which 
would  include  two  judges  brought  in  from 
other  places.    Such  a  provision  is  im- 
precedented  in  our  country.    I  do  not 
know  of  any  covmtry  where  a  precedent 
for  it  could  be  fovmd.    Certainly  there  is 
none  based  on  the  common  law.    I  do  not 
know  what  the  civil  law  of  Rome  is  in 
that  connection;  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any   judicial   system   of  long  standing 
which  would  allow  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney—and I  was  once  a  district  at- 
torney— to  appear  in  court  and,  with- 
out alleging  any  supporting  facts,  to  dis- 
place the  appropriate  Judge  and  convene 
a  special  court. 

If  it  were  possible  to  prove  that  there 
were  valid  reasons  which  disqualified  the 
Judge  from  the  case,  that  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  of  course. 

The  other  day  I  received  from  my 
home  State  a  copy  of  an  order  signed  by 
a  judge  who  has  been  on  the  bench  for 
30  years.  It  was  a  mandate  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  admission  of  children  to 
public  schools  within  a  few  mUes  of  the 
place  where  he  was  bom— in  other  words, 
an  order  for  integration  of  the  schools. 
That  gentleman  has  served  with  great 
honor  and  distinction,  and  has  one  of 
the  national  records  for  the  expeditious 
disposition  of  court  business.  I  do  not 
mean  to  indicate  that  he  agreed  origl- 
naUy  with  the  decision  In  the  Brown 
case-  but  he  felt  that  the  question  had 
been  thoroughly  litigated  and  the  law 
had  been  clearly  established.  On  the 
basis  of  controlling  precedents  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  else  that 
he  could  do. 

I  point  out  that  no  provision  of  this 
sort  is  proposed  in  connection  with  any 
subject  other  than  a  civil  rights  matter. 
But  this  provision  of  the  bill  would  per- 
mit any  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States— past,  present,  or  future— to 
supersede  the  local  judge  merely  because 
the  Attorney  General  might  think  the 
judge  would  not  be  the  proper  one  to  hear 
the  case.  ActuaUy.  in  many  cases  that 
decision  would  not  be  made  by  the  At- 
torney General:  his  Judgment  would  not 
be  controlling,  for  he  would  not  have 
time  to  pass  on  such  a  matter.    Instead, 
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someone  whose  nomination  never  had 
come  before  the  Senate  would  perhaps 
make  the  decision. 

So  I  plead  for  the  integrity  of  our 
Judicial  system  and  for  due  process  of 
law,  so  to  speak,  for  our  judges.  I  point 
this  out  as  another  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  some  Senators  to  favor  ex- 
treme provisions  if  they  are  included  in  a 
so-called  civil  rights  bill.  Certainly, 
Mr.  President,  more  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  connection  with  such  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  Judges.  The  subject 
ought  to  be  considered  by  experienced 
members  of  the  bar,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Senate.  There  ought  to  be  substan- 
tial testimony  before  any  such  step  is 
taken. 

What  kind  of  procedure  Is  this,  Mr. 
President,  that  allows  a  complainant  the 
right  to  arbitrarily  say  "I  do  not  want 
this  Judge  to  hear  my  case"?  It  can  be 
nothing  less  than  an  undermining  of  the 
integrity  of  our  judicial  system.  Even 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  admitted  this  during  his  testi- 
mony to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  October  16,  1963.  Let  me  quote  a 
colloquy  between  Congressman  Mathias 
and  the  Attorney  General,  as  reported  on 
pages  2764  and  2765  of  that  committee's 
hearings: 

Mr.  Mathias.  Referring  to  title  I  of  the 
bill,  I  have  had  many  visits  from  members 
of  the  clergy  and  representatives  I  think  pri- 
marily of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Conmilttee, 
expressing  some  lack  of  confidence  In  Fed- 
eral district  Judges  to  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  under  title  I  in  assigning  cases — 
rather  the  administrative  and  Judicial  func- 
tions that  would  fall  to  their  lot. 

Do  you  have  any  such  doubts  in  your  mind 
about  this — does  the  Jvistlce  Department 
have  any  question? 

Attorney  General  Kennedy.  We  have  dis- 
agreement problems  with  district  court 
Judges  on  some  of  these  matters.  It  Is  my 
Judgment,  however,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  confidence  in  the  judiciary.  I  think 
they  win  fulfill  their  duty  and  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Mathias.  This  Is  my  own  view.  But 
these  people  have  pressed  very  hard  that  we 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  bringing 
the  circuit  Judges  Into  the  picture. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy.  I  would  be 
against  that.  I  think  that  Is  a  real  exten- 
sion, and  I  think  that  we  should — members 
of  the  Judiciary — take  an  oath  of  office,  that 
we  must  Jiave  confidence  in  them,  or  other- 
wise It  questions  our  whole  system. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  brought  out  the  power 
which  the  Attorney  General  would  have. 
As  the  Senator  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  Attorney  General  would  employ  a 
group  of  attorneys  who  would  make  in- 
vestigations in  the  field.  We  are  all 
human.  There  might  be  a  contractor 
who  wished  to  do  business  with  the 
United  States.  He  might  have  enemies 
who  would  report  that  he,  the  contractor, 
had  discriminated.  Perhaps  the  charge 
would  discourage  the  contractor  from 
bidding,  and  other  contractors  would 
come  in  and  submit  higher  bids  than 
the  contractor  against  whom  the  charge 


was  made  would  have  bid  if  equal  rights 
had  prevailed. 

We  speak  about  equal  rights.  There 
would  be  a  denial  of  equal  rights  in 
many  instances  in  which  contracts  are 
entered  into  throughout  the  United 
States.     Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct.  He  has  given  a  good  illus- 
tration of  what  might  happen. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Instead  of  rights 
being  equal,  they  would  be  unequal  with 
respect  to  some  contractors  who  would 
not  be  looked  upon  with  favor.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  unfortunately 
true.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  in 
our  Grovernment.  We  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  Attorney  General,  or  any  member 
of  his  staff,  the  power  to  displace  a 
Judge. 

As  a  practicing  lawyer,  I  know  that 
lawyers  become  fully  absorbed  in  their 
cases.  A  lawyer  believes  that  right  Is 
on  his  side.  He  is  disappointed  if  the 
Judge  hearing  the  case  does  not  rule  with 
him.  He  wants  a  favorable  forum.  That 
is  natural.  Under  our  system  both  sides 
must  be'  vigorous  In  their  presentations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  my  State  Judges 
travel  throughout  various  districts  in  the 
State.  There  are  15  districts.  Many 
lawyers  become  sick  when  certain  Judges 
come  to  their  districts,  because  those 
lawyers  know  how  those  judges  decide 
cases.  When  a  lawyer  comes  before  a 
certain  judge,  he  knows  that  the  Judge 
will  not  rule  with  him.  Is  that  not  true 
in  some  courts?    I  have  knowledge  of  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  may  be  some 
elements  of  that  kind.  Mississippi  does 
not  have  the  type  of  system  which  the 
Senator  has  described. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  have  said  pub- 
licly many  times — and  I  do  not  deny  it — 
I  remember  very  well  that  among  the  15 
judges  in  my  State,  there  were  2  before 
whom  I  almost  became  sick  every  time 
they  came  around.  If  I  had  any  crim- 
inal cases  to  come  before  those  judges,  I 
knew  that  they  would  throw  the  book  at 
me.  When  I  was  Governor  for  two  terms 
I  made  a  public  statement  that  when  I 
looked  over  the  application  for  parole  or 
pardon  and  I  would  see  that  an  appli- 
cant had  served  half  the  time  given  to 
him  by  one  of  the  Judges  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  I  did  not  care  to  receive  any 
more  evidence  because  I  knew  that  on 
the  average  those  Judges  sentenced  de- 
fendants to  serve  more  than  twice  as 
long  a  time  as  the  sentences  imposed  by 
other  Judges  in  the  State.  I  thought 
probably  13  judges  outruled  2  of  them  in 
the  State.  If  we  should  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  right  to  select  Judges,  we 
can  imagine  what  kind  of  judges  he 
would  select. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  the  point.  As 
I  have  said,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence who  the  Attorney  Greneral  is  now  or 
who  may  be  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
future.  He  and  his  assistants  become 
interested  in  their  cases  and  their  side  of 
the  issue.  If  they  made  a  decision  to 
bring  a  case  In  a  certain  instance,  they 
would  then  take  advantage  of  every  pro- 
vision of  law  which  would  help  them  to 
win  their  case. 


The  proposal  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  basic  rights  of  litigants.  It 
would  lead  to  the  Ijmching  of  the  Judicial 
system  to  that  extent. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  has  said 
that  there  have  been  some  disagreement 
problems  with  the  district  judges,  on 
various  subjects.  However,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  we  ought  to  have  confidence 
in  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar with  our  Federal  Judicial  system. 
Every  district  and  every  circuit  is  far 
behind  in  the  trial  of  cases.  Some  areas 
are  as  much  as  2  or  3  years  behind  in  the 
trial  of  cases.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  statement  is  true 
of  various  areas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  three  judges  In- 
stead of  one  were  hearing  cases,  would 
matters  be  helped  or  hurt? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  dockets  of  our 
courts  would  be  further  congested,  and 
the  cases  would  take  up  more  of  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
good  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  slow  down 
the  processes  of  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  woiild  slow  them 
down  a  great  deal.  Frequently  travel 
would  be  involved,  and  that  would  add 
to  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  way  in  which  he  has  brought 
the  problems  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Having  been  a  Judge,  he  knows 
what  we  are  facing  in  regard  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
greatly.  He  has  contributed  much  to 
the  debate. 

Let  me  first  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  thankful  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  some  "disagreement  problems" 
with  the  judiciary.  If  the  day  ever  comes 
when  any  agency  of  Government  can  go 
into  our  courts  and  secure  the  orders  it 
wants  without  any  question,  then  this 
Nation  will  no  longer  be  a  democratic 
republic.  But  what  I  want  to  emphasize 
is  the  fact  that  on  October  16,  1963,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
in  response  to  a  proposal  to  replace  dis- 
trict judges  in  certain  actions  with  cir- 
cuit judges,  stated  unequivocally:  "I 
would  be  against  that."  However,  on 
October  29,  1963,  less  than  2  weeks  later, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  ordered 
reported  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General,  arbitrarily  and  without 
the  necessity  of  any  proof  or  hearings. 
to  bring  in  circuit  Judges  on  voting  rights 
cases.  The  press  reported,  and  it  is 
widely  believed,  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  was  largely  responsible  for 
drafting  the  new  bill  reported  by  the 
full  committee.  At  any  rate,  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  denied  authorship  and  he 
has  not  publicly  stated  his  opposition  to 
this  provision. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  provi- 
sion being  inserted  in  the  bill  at  the  last 
moment.  Perhaps  it  was  not  called  to 
his  attention  pr  he  overlooked  it  in  some 
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way.  I  cannot  understand  why  his  posi- 
tion was  reversed  either  by  himself  or 
the  committee  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  the 
House.  These  are  legislative  processes, 
but  I  am  saying  it  was  unsound  to  have 
done  it.  It  should  not  have  been  done, 
in  the  interest  of  sound  legislation. 

What  caused  the  Attorney  General  to 
completely  reverse  his  position,  Mr. 
President?  Were  there  events  which 
transpired  between  October  16  and  Octo- 
ber 29  of  last  year  which  conclusively 
proved  to  him  that  our  district  judges  are 
no  longer  competent  to  hear  voting  rights 
litigation?  Was  someone  able  to  sim- 
ply convince  him  that  he  was  wrong? 
Or  is  it  simply  true  that  in  the  dark  of 
night  or  the  secrecy  of  those  who  col- 
laborated in  rapidly  drafting  this  bill, 
very  hasty  decisions  were  made  and  pro- 
visions included  without  proper  de- 
liberations? 

I  point  that  out  that  there  were  hasty 
decisions  not  only  in  connection  with 
this  provision  and  its  possible  impair 
ment  of  our  judicial  system,  but  alsc 
with  respect  to  the  bill  now  on  the  Sen 
ate  Calendar.  It  was  hastily  devised  and 
received  only  2  minutes'  consideration  by 
the  competent  House  Judiciary  Commit 
tee.  following  which  it  went  through  th€ 
House  in  a  hurry. 

I  raise  the  point  that  this  is  unsounc 
legislative  procedure.    Only  satisf acton 
hearings  and  further  consideration  car, 
bring  us  to  a  sound  conclusion  on  thii\ 
legislation. 

I  want  to  know  the  answer  to  thin 
question.  Mr.  President.  Is  there  evi- 
dence so  conclusive  that  would  justif]' 
this  body's  approval  of  a  provision  tha 
completely  displaces  Federal  distric 
courts  in  voting  rights  cases?  The  At 
tomey  General  did  not  think  so  on  Octo 
ber  16  of  last  year,  but  2  weeks  later  hi 
apparently  did.  We  are  entitled  t^ 
know  Uje  answers,  Mr.  President,  and  w^ 
can  only  know  if  we  are  allowed  to  coni- 
duct  further  hearings  and  call  the  At^ 
tomey  General  to  testify  and  submit  tt) 
cross-examination.  If  there  is  justificaf 
tion  for  this  proposal,  let  it  be  mad0 
known;  and  if  there  is  no  justiflcatior^. 
let  those  responsibile  admit  It.  I  ref- 
spectfully  suggest  that  the  only  explanaf- 
tion  of  this  turn  of  events  is  that  thosfe 
who  drafted  this  bill  and  now  seek  to 
prohibit  further  inquiry  are  trying  tp 
pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  Amerij- 
can  people.  | 

If  experts,  in  and  out  of  the  Senate,  dp 
not  pass  on  it.  and  reach  a  compositie 
conclusion,  we  shall  have  to  debate  all  the 
provisions  at  length.  The  brief.  2-mi 
ute  consideration  to  which  I  referre 
and  the  cor\sideration  given  to  the  me 
ure  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  with 
special  study  in  the  Senate,  is  n 
enough. 

Let  me  examine  another  provision  i 
eluded  in  title  I  of  this  bill,  which  con- 
clusively proves  the  absolute  necessity  at 
additional  committee  deliberations.  En 
so  doing.  I  would  first  remind  the  Menj- 
bers  of  this  body  that  the  provisions  ^f 
H.R.  7152  caruiot  be  considered  in  a  vac- 
uum. Its  provisions  would  add  to  and 
supplement  existing  law  and  its  effects 
cannot  be  understood  without  closely  e^- 
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amining  the  present  code.  With  refer- 
ence to  title  I,  we  must  refer  specifically 
to  title  42.  section  1971.  which  provides 
that  a  complainant  may  file  in  the  proper 
district  court  of  the  United  States  a  suit 
alleging  that  he  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  register  or  vote  because  of  his  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
T^e  court,  after  finding  that  such  a  de- 
nial has  occurred,  may  then  determine 
whether  such  deprivation  is  pursuant  to 
aj  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
in- the  "affected  area."  If  the  court  finds 
that  such  a  pattern  or  practice  exists  in 
the  particular  voting  district,  it  is  then 
empowered  to  receive  "applications" 
from  any  other  members  of  the  same 
race  as  the  complainant  who  reside  in 
the  affected  area  and  who  also  allege  that 
they  have  wrongfully  been  deprived  of 
the  right  to  register  or  vote. 

With  reference  to  title  I.  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  code  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  thousands  of  sections  would  be 
affected  by  the  bill.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  title  VI  affects  Federal  funds  for 
programs  which  go  back  a  hundred  years. 
It  affects  loans,  aid,  and  grants  of  one 
kind  or  another.  I  referred  to  a  hundred 
different  acts  creating  various  Federal 
aid  programs,  some  of  which  go  back  for 
a  period  of  100  years.  Many  of  them 
would  be  substantially  affected  by  the 
title  relating  to  withholding  of  funds. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  1971  further 
provides  that  such  an  applicant  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  order  declaring  him  quaU- 
fied  to  vote,  upon  proof  that  at  any  elec- 
tion or  elections  first,  he  is  qualified 
under  State  law  to  vote  and.  second,  he 
has — since  the  original  findings  of  the 
court  that  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination exists — been  deprived  under 
color  of  law  the  opportvmity  to  register 
to  vote  or  has  been  found  not  qualified 
to  vote. 

It  Is  then  provided  that  the  court  may 
appoint  a  voting  referee  to  receive  such 
applications  and  take  evidence,  but  such 
evidence  is  to  be  taken  under  the  terms 
of  a  sentence  which  provides : 

\n  a  proceeding  before  a  voting  referee,  the 
applicant  shall  be  heard  ex  parte  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
legal  profession  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  means  that  the  opposing  party 
shall  not  be  heard  by  the  referee.  There 
will  be  no  adversary  proceeding,  no  pres- 
entation of  evidence  by  anyone  other 
than  the  applicant,  and  no  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  applicant.  The  State  and 
local  election  officials  will  not  be  allowed 
to  be  present  or  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  After  the  referee  concludes  the 
hearing  he  must  then  submit  a  report  to 
the  court,  which  then  orders  the  State 
attorney  general  and  each  party  to  the 
proceeding  to  show  cause  why  any  order 
of  the  court  should  not  be  entered  in 
accordance  with  such  report.  Within 
10  days  or  less,  as  determined  by  the 
court,  exceptions  to  the  report  may  be 
filed  with  the  court.  The  existing  law 
then  provides: 

The  Issues  of  act  and  law  raised  by  such 
exceptions  shall  be  determined  by  the  court 
or,  if  the  due  and  speedy  administration  of 
Justice  requires,   they   may   be   referred   to 


the  voting  referee  to  determine  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  coxirt. 

It  therefore  appears  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  State  will  have  an 
opportxmity  to  be  heard  and  present  its 
case;  however,  the  law  then  provides, 
and  this  is  very  Important,  that: 

The  applicant's  literacy  and  understand- 
ing of  other  subjects  shall  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  answers  Included  In  the 
rep>ort  of  the  voting  referee. 

Let  us  remember  these  provisions  of 
existing  law  as  we  examine  section 
101(b)  of  title  I  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. That  subsection  provides 
that  the  following  new  sentence  be  in- 
serted in  section  1971(c)  of  title  42: 

If  in  any  such  proceeding  literacy  is  a 
relevant  fact  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  any  person  who  has  not 
been  adjudged  an  Incompetent  and  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade  In  a  public  school 
In,  or  a  private  school  accredited  by.  any 
State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  where 
Instruction  Is  carried  on  predominantly  In 
the  English  language,  possesses  sufficient 
literacy,  comprehension,  and  Intelligence  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election. 

That  refers  to  the  sixth-grade-educa- 
tion qualification,  in  connection  with 
which  there  would  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption. 

It  is  argued,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
proposal  does  not  constitute  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  qualification  for 
voting,  and  I  assiune  at  the  present  time 
solely  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  no 
one.  even  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  will 
contend  that  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  enact  such  legislation.  In  my  opinion, 
this  provision  standing  alone  violates  the 
exclusive  constitutional  right  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  determine  voter  qualifica- 
tions; however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
develop  this  point  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  do  want  to  examine  the  provisions 
of  section  101(b)  of  H.R.  7152  In  the 
perspective  of  the  existing  law  which  I 
have  briefly  mentioned. 

Although   section  101(b)    purports  to 
establish   a  rebuttable   presumption  of 
literacy  in  behalf  of  any  applicant  who 
has  completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a  public 
or  accredited  private  school,  the  effect 
of  subsection  (e)  of  title  42.  section  1971 
would  be  to  preclude  the  State  or  local 
election   officials    from    presenting    any 
evidence  as  to  the  literacy  of  an  appli- 
cant who  has  had  a  hearing  before  a 
voting  referee.    In  such  case,  the  rebut- 
table presumption  will  be  transformed 
from  a  rule  of  evidence  into  a  conclusive 
presumption,     and     consequently     will 
amount  to  the  establishment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  substantive  voter  qualification. 
This  is  true.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
hearing  before  the  voting  referee  was 
conducted  ex  parte  with  only  the  appli- 
cant and  possibly  his  counsel  and  wit- 
nesses appearing.    The  State  would  not 
be  presented  and  would  be  unable  to 
present    any    evidence    of    any    kind. 
Then,  in  a  subsequent  hearing  before  the 
court,  the  applicant's  literacy  shall  be 
determined  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
answers  included  in  the  referee's  report. 
The  court  woiild,  consequently,  not  be 
permitted   to   inquire   into   the    actual 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  if  the  ref- 
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eree's  report  includes  a  finding  that  the 
applicant  had  completed  the  sixth  grade. 
The  State  would  not  be  allowed  to  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  applicant's 
proof  of  completion  of  the  sixth  grade 
nor  present  evidence  to  prove  the  appli- 
cant's illiteracy  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  completed  the  sixth 
grade.  The  effect  of  these  provisions 
will  be  to  deny  the  State  the  opportunity 
at  any  time  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings to  present  witnesses  and  cross- 
examine  the  applicant  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine his  ability  to  meet  qualifications 
as  established  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

In  other  words,  the  hearings  before 
the  referee  are  ex  parte.  The  other  side 
is  not  notified  and  is  not  represented 
when  proof  is  introduced  about  the 
sixth-grade  education.  True,  a  case  can 
be  transferred  later  to  a  court  which 
presumably  would  follow  due  process  of 
law.  However,  by  this  provision  we 
would  preclude  the  court  from  inquiring 
into  the  findings  of  the  referee  with  ref- 
erence to  the  sixth-grade  education. 

So  it  Is  erroneous  to  say  that  there  is 
a  rebuttable  presumption  with  respect  to 
sixth-grade  education.  It  becomes  a 
conclusive  presumption  if  the  referee 
concludes  that  the  requirement  has  been 
met  because  there  Is  no  way  to  rebut  it. 
In  other  words,  the  judge — if  the  case 
ever  gets  Into  a  court — who  tries  the 
case  cannot  go  back  Into  that  issue;  and 
at  a  hearing  before  the  referee,  without 
notice  to  the  other  side,  all  the  person 
testifying  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
say,  "I  have  a  sixth-grade  education," 
or,  "I  finished  the  sixth  grade."  If  the 
referee  were  satisfied  on  that  point,  the 
record  would  be  closed,  and  the  district 
judge,  or  whoever  tried  the  case — even 
a  circuit  judge — would  not  be  permitted 
to  inquire  Into  the  issue.  It  becomes  an 
"unrebuttable"  rebuttable  presumption, 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
pointed  out  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  rather  in- 
volved. It  is  complex.  It  may  also  sound 
technical,  but  It  Is  as  clear  as  a  bell  to 
anyone — whether  lawyer  or  not — who 
carefully  examines,  compares  one  section 
with  another.  The  bill  is  so  intricate 
and  smooth,  and  fits  so  well,  that  it  is 
bound  to  have  been  deliberately  designed. 

This  exfunple  clearly  Indicates,  Mr. 
President,  the  absolute  necessity  of  fur- 
ther detailed  study  of  this  bill  by  a  com- 
mittee which,  under  the  time-honored 
safeguards  of  receiving  expert  testimony 
and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  can 
explore  all  of  the  many  ramifications  of 
this  proposal.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  existing  stat- 
utes and  this  provision  of  H.R.  7152  just 
mentioned  has  been  innocently  proposed, 
or  whether  it  constitutes  a  conscious  ef- 
fort at  subterfuge. 

It  is  up  to  Senators  not  only  to  further 
explore  the  subject,  but  also  to  have  the 
opportimlty  to  bring  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  the  attention  of  other  Sena- 
tors. It  should  be  the  subject  of  an 
official  report  of  some  kind,  based  upon 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  not  on 
the  statement  of  some  Senator  who  may 
be  accused  of  bias  or  prejudice  for  or 
against  the  civil  rights  bill  before  he  even 


reads  it.   It  should  be  considered  by  some 
disinterested  group  or  body. 

I  am  willing  to  ascribe  good  faith  to 
those  responsible  for  drafting  this  legis- 
lation, but  In  either  event  it  illustrates 
the  necessity  for  additional  consideration 
of  this  measure  by  a  properly  consti- 
tuted and  qualified  committee. 

There  are  many  other  questions  raised 
by  the  numerous  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  have  not  been  answered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  Interested  In 
the  Senator's  discussion  with  reference 
to  the  literacy  tests  and  the  voter  quali- 
fications. The  point  was  made  that  even 
though  so  much  of  the  procedure  was 
outside  courtroom  procedure,  there  was 
the  possibility  of  bringing  a  case  to  the 
courts  under  certain  conditions. 

A  question  was  raised  In  my  mind. 
With  respect  to  the  provision  for  spe- 
cial three- judge  courts  and  special  pro- 
cedures, what  would  be  the  impact  on 
the  courts,  taking  into  consideration  the 
large  backlog  of  cases  already  built  up? 

There  Is  hardly  a  court  in  the  coun- 
try that  does  not  have  a  crowded  docket, 
to  the  extent  that  sometimes  It  requires 
not  only  months,  but  even  years  to  dis- 
pose of  a  case.  When  we  start  to  bring 
in  new  three- judge  courts,  to  be  com- 
prised of  one  circuit  court  and  the  local 
district  judge,  and  one  other  local  district 
judge,  would  we  not  be  clogging  up  the 
dockets  even  more? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. With  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  Federal  programs  and  the  na- 
tural trend  toward  the  Federal  courts — 
In  Interstate  commerce  cases  and  many 
other  cases  will  go  to  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  dockets  will  become  more  con- 
gested than  ever.  Many  new  judgeships 
have  already  been  created.  As  the  Sen- 
ator pointed  out,  there  would  be  special 
three-judge  courts  under  the  bill.  The 
Attorney  General,  merely  by  nodding  his 
head  or  moving  his  thumb  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  door,  could  require  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  court,  which  would  fre- 
quently Involve  travel  by  one  or  more 
of  the  judges,  and  would  interfere  with 
the  disposition  of  cases  on  their  regular 
dockets.  They  would  have  to  travel  from 
city  to  city,  thus  adding  further  to  their 
already  overloaded  burdens. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  there  not  be 
an  inevitable  slowing  down  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  regular  cases  on  the  dockets? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  slow  down  a 
great  deal,  not  to  the  Injury  of  the  judge 
so  much  as  to  the  Injury  of  those  who 
have  business  before  the  court. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
familiar  with  the  old  saying,  "Justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied"? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  am  familiar 
with  It. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  be- 
lieves that  to  be  true,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  particularly 
true  of  the  so-called  little  man  whose 
case  is  postponed  time  after  time.  He 
takes  the  best  he  can  get,  which  Is  usu- 


ally some  kind  of  compromise,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  his  case. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  raised  a 
serious  point,  and  a  practical  one  £dso; 
but  even  graver  than  that,  I  object  to  any 
Attorney  General  being  able  to  wave  a 
judge  off  the  bench  without  any  proof 
of  wrongdoing,  bias,  or  prejudice,  based 
upon  the  judgment  of  some  investigating 
attorney  with  whom  we  have  no  contact 
and  who  has  no  responsibility,  particu- 
larly, to  the  Senate,  or  even  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

For  example,  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  booklet  which  purports  to  explain  the 
many  provisions  of  this  measure.  This 
booklet  was  sent  to  my  office  under  a 
cover  letter  of  Mr.  David  B.  Filvaroff, 
Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  letter 
states  that  the  "booklet  was  prepared  by ' 
majority  and  minority  counsel  and  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Justice."  On  page  33  of  the  booklet  is  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  dealing 
with  title  in  which  provides  for  injunc- 
tive relief  against  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic facilities.  The  following  questions 
appear  thereon.  I  use  these  examples 
merely  as  illustrative  of  the  need  for  fur- 
ther hearings. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor passes  from  the  voting  section,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  some  questions. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  booklet  en- 
titled "You  Can  Vote — Summaries  of 
State  Registration  and  Voting  Laws," 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  It  sets  out  the  vot- 
ing requirements  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Nation.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  per- 
son can  vote  in  a  Federal  election  if  he 
is  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  which 
means  the  House  of  Representatives? 
The  Constitution  is  clear  on  that,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  is  well  versed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nothing  could  possibly  be  clearer 
than  that  provision.  A  few  yecrs  ago 
there  was  under  debate  that  question, 
and  the  Senate  refused  to  pass  the  bill  re- 
garding a  sixth-grade  education.  It  la 
an  outstanding  Illustration  of  the  fact 
that  continued  debate  and  full  consid- 
eration prevent  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill.  Less  than  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  close  debate  on  the  bill  relating 
to  voting  qualifications.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  States  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  electors  for  their 
house  of  representatives,  and  those 
qualifications  are  automatically  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  as  the 
qualifications  for  electors  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought 
out  that  point. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Therefore,  the 
Constitution  has  adopted,  for  voting  re- 
quirements in  a  Federal  election,  the 
same  requirements  that  a  State  has  for 
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the  most  numerous  branch  of  its  leg^ 
lature? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    The  Senator  is  c(jr 
rect     He  has  quoted  almost  verbatim 
from  the  language  of  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  that  point.  I 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then,  if  the  Cdfi- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  has  fijaed 
the  same  voting  qualifications  for  these 
who  vote  in  Federal  elections  as  for  th(ise 
who  vote  for  the  house  of  represenlja- 
tives  of  their  State,  how  can  Congress  ^ 
enact  a  statute  fixing  a  different  votibg  - 
qualification?  J 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Congress  has  no  au- 
thority to  enact  such  a  law.  To  do|so 
would  be  to  enact  a  law  that  was  invalid 
and  unconstitutional.  It  is  the  cl^ar 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  ren- 
der a  unanimous  decision  in  unmistak- 
able language,  under  the  Constitution, 
that  the  law  was  invalid. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  For  at  least  20 
years  an  effort  was  made  to  get  C(^n- 
gress  to  enact  a  law  to  repeal  the  ooll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  Pres- 
sure was  brought  and  efforts  were  mide 
to  obtain  action  on  that  measure.  I  ^-e- 
member  that  when  I  was  Governor,  f  rbm 
1947  to  1951,  strong  efforts  were  mad^  to 
induce  Congress  to  pass  a  law  repealing 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting, 
but  Congress  rightfully  refused  to  do  j  so. 
because  voting  qualifications  were  left 
with  each  State. 

In  the  past  2  years  Congress  did  sub- 
mit a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
States,  and  a  sufficient  niunber  of  States 
have  now  ratified  such  a  constitutional 
amendment.  As  a  result,  no  longer  can 
a  State  have  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  in  a  Federal  election.  How- 
ever. Congress  never  did  pass  a  law  re- 
pealing the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite! for 
voting,  because  the  Members  of  Congtess 
evidently  considered  such  a  law  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Congress  finally  aib- 
mltted  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  States,  and  it  was  acted  upon,    j 

It  is  desired  to  make  a  sixth-gflade 
education  or  any  other  level  of  educa- 
tion a  requirement  for  voting,  does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  the  only  wa^  in 
which  it  can  be  done  properly  under  the 
Constitution  would  be  for  Congress  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  States,  as  it  did  on  the  repeal  of 
the  poll  tax.  and  let  the  States  aclj  on 
such  an  amendment?  | 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Without  doubt.  I  the 
Senator  has  stated  the  only  possible  Ifegal 
manner  by  which  such  a  result  coulfl  be 
reached. 

As  one  who  was  present  during  the 
debate  on  the  poll  tax  repeal  proposal 
and  also  during  the  debates  when  the 
proponents  changed  their  approach,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  can  say  i?lth 
pride  that  the  Senate  has  never  yielded 
on  the  constitutional  question  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised,  that  is.  that  the  Sliates 
have  the  sole  power  to  prescribe  vtoter 
qualifications.  That  poll  tax  bill  cpuld 
never  be  passed.  However,  when  the 
proponents  changed  their  approach  and 
proposed   a   constitutional   amendiaent, 
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the    Senate  readily  adopted  that 
posal.  which  has  been  approved  iy  a 


sufficient  number  of  States.    The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Some  people  say  the  Constitution  does 
not  mean  anything  any  more.  As  one 
who  loses  a  great  many  of  these  battles, 
I  still  think  the  Constitution  means  a 
great  deal  to  a  great  many  people.  Once 
this  matter  is  fully  explained,  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  sure,  will  follow  the  correct 
interpretation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  may  decide  they  wish  to  have,  as 
a  requirement  for  voting,  a  sixth-grade 
education,  but  would  not  those  who  favor 
such  a  proposal  be  following  the  path  of 
wisdom  and  following  the  Constitution 
if  they  pursued  the  constitutional 
amendment  route,  rather  than  asking 
Members  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which 
clearly  violates  the  Constitution,  because 
the  Constitution  now  fixes  as  voting 
qualifications  for  Federal  elections  the 
same  qualifications  that  are  fixed  for 
voting  for  the  members  of  the  most 
numeroiis  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  only  way  I  believe  it  will 
ever  be  done.  The  proposal  to  fix  the 
qualification  of  electors  would  never 
reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  except  as 
a  part  of  a  civil  rights  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  illustrated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  no  proposal  would  be 
made  to  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  wave  a  judge  aside  without  giv- 
ing any  reason,  if  such  a  proposal  were 
not  a  part  of  a  civil  rights  bill. 

A  great  many  people  are  in  favor  of 
civil  rights  generally,  as  they  understand 
that  subject.  Perhaps  they  would  vote 
for  a  civil  rights?bill  in  a  public  opinion 
poll,  for  example.  However,  when  we 
show  them  wliat  such  a  bill  means,  how  it 
violates  the  Constitution  and  how  it  will 
affect  th£m,  they  do  not  like  it,  and  are 
againstit. 

A  moment  ago  I  illustrated  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  originally 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  the  people  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  did  not  like.  It  would  have  re- 
quired moving  little  white  children  from 
their  communities  and  their  church 
neighborhoods,  and  transporting  them 
across  town  to  another  school,  and  to 
bring  little  colored  children  to  white 
schools  in  white  communities,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  so-called  racial  balance. 
The  people  up  there  did  not  like  that 
provision,  and  it  was  stricken  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  elimi- 
nated, not  by  a  vote,  but  by  agreement 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, a  very  eminent  man  from  New 
YoricT  The  people  up  there  did  not  like 
that  provision,  and  it  was  stricken. 
However,  other  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
people  in  other  areas  of  the  country  do 
not  like  were  left  in  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  in  favor  of 
every  person  being  allowed  to  vote  if  he 
is  qualified  to  vote,  whether  he  is  a  white 
man,  a  Negro,  an  Indian,  a  Chinaman,  or 
a  member  of  any  other  race.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  we  have  sufficient  laws  on 
the  book  now  to  permit  anyone  to  vote 
who  wishes  to  vote? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  so.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  are  isolated  instances  in  which 
someone  is  not  allowed  to  vote.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  law  is  violated  in  those 
cases.  Is  it  not  true  the  law  is  violated 
in  certain  instances  with  regard  to  lar- 
cency,  housebreaking,  assault  and  bat- 
tery, and  other  crimes?  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  mere  enactment  of  a  law 
would  not  remedy  this  situation?  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  have  laws  in  existence 
now  against  those  crimes,  but  still  they 
are  being  perpetrated? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Many  crimes  are 
being  perpetrated  in  Washington  every 
day.  There  are  laws  against  such  crimes. 
So,  what  good  would  it  do  to  enact  an- 
other law  about  voting  when  we  already 
have  numerous  laws?  If  anyone  is  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  vote,  or  claims  he 
is.  or  thinks  he  is,  he  is  entitled  to  apply 
to  the  court  and  obtain  relief  under  the 
present  law.  What  additional  laws  do 
we  need  to  insure  that  people  are  per- 
mitted to  vote? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  are  in  operation  State  laws  and 
Federal  laws.  The  laws  have  been  put 
to  use,  and  we  are  getting  results.  We 
do  not  have  a  perfect  system  yet.  Of 
course,  some  laws  are  abused.  The  Sen- 
ator has  raised  such  an  excellent  point  in 
connection  with  the  qualification  of  elec- 
tors that  we  should  read  from  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  the  Record  will  show 
the  point  which  he  has  raised. 

In  article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  find  these  words: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

Then  there  arose  the  great  question  of 
who  was  to  be  qualified  to  vote  in  those 
elections.    The  Constitution  provides: 

•  •  •  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualification  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

That  was  the  decision.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  constitutional  history  of  the 
debates  on  that  very  point.  I  know  the 
Senator  is  familiar  with  it.  But  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  finally  set- 
tled on  this  language.  It  is  as  clear  as  a 
bell.  That  provision  was  reaffirmed 
when  the  Constitution  was  amended  to 
provide  for  the  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  the  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated again  in  the  17th  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  we  cannot  take 
from  that.  We  cannot  add  to  it.  Con- 
gress cannot  change  it.  Only  the  people 
can  change  the  Constitution.  They  have 
a  right  to  do  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  fine 
contribution  to  this  debate. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  prepared  this 
section  upon  voting.  I  gained  the  thought 
from  reading  the  notes  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention — as  I  gained  the 
thought  on  reading  many  other  provi- 
sions—that they  desired  to  leave  as  much 
authority  as  possible  with  the  States. 
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I  admit  that  the  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing could  be  transferred  from  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government,  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  that  is  the 
only  way  I  know  of  in  which  it  could  be 
done.  The  men  who  wrote  that  provision 
and  left  the  matter  of  voting  qualifica- 
tions with  the  States  had  in  mind  keep- 
ing the  Government  close  to  the  people 
back  home,  who  will  do  the  voting  and 
who  will  be  governed  by  this  Govern- 
ment. Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  if 
Congress  attempts  to  enact  a  law  upon 
this  subject,  we  are  not  only  violating 
the  Constitution  in  attempting  to  pursue 
such  a  course,  but  also  we  are  violating 
what  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
had  in  mind?  They  had  in  mind  leaving 
with  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  Na- 
tion the  question  of  solving  as  many 
problems  as  possible,  and  in  this  in- 
stance, leaving  the  voting  qualifications 
to  be  fixed  by  the  States,  by  the  people 
who  vote  in  a  particular  State. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rGct 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  that  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  wise  course?  Why  should 
Congress  attempt  to  fix  voting  qualifica- 
tions, even  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Why  not  leave  them  to  the  people 
of  the  States?  Do  not  the  people  of  the 
States  of  Alabama.  California,  New  York, 
or  any  other  State,  know  what  they  de- 
sire in  the  matter  of  voting  qualifica- 
tions? If  they  desire  certain  voting  qual- 
ifications, under  the  Constitution  they 
have  all  powers  that  were  not  specifically 
delegated  to  the  Union.  Very  limited  and 
restricted  jxjwers  were  delegated  to  the 
Union.  That  is  all  the  power  which  the 
Union  has.  That  is  all  the  power  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  has.  That  is  all 
the  power  that  Congress  has.  That  Is 
all  the  power  we  have,  together  with  the 
24  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
which  have  been  passed  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Why  should 
we  wish  to  shift  this  power  from  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government?  Is 
it  not  better  to  leave  as  much  power  as 
we  can  where  those  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution placed  it?  Is  not  local  govern- 
ment after  all  the  best  government? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  entire- 
ly correct,  particularly  on  a  subject  like 
this.  I  would  not  feel  competent  to 
legislate  on  the  qualifications  for  voters 
in  Hawaii.  As  I  understand,  the  State 
of  New  York  requires  that  a  person  must 
be  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 
Mississippi  law  does  not  have  such  a  re- 
quirement. We  do  not  know  any  other 
language  to  speak  except  English,  ex- 
cept what  one  might  call  the  "southern" 
language.  It  is  for  each  area  of  the 
country  to  decide  what  best  fits  its  needs. 
Those  needs  will  not  be  met  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  determine  what 
the  qualifications  of  voters  shall  be.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  shall  be  those  for  elec- 
tors for  the  members  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  said,  the  Constitution  has  said  that 
that  standard,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall 
be  the  qualification  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections  in  each  of  the  States,  and  only 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
change    that    requirement.     They    can 


amend  the  Constitution.  But  the  only 
way  the  change  can  be  made  is  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  South  Carolina, 
the  qualification  for  voting  is  that  a  per- 
son shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
Constitution.  Even  if  he  carmot  read 
and  write  the  Constitution,  he  may  still 
vote.  Of  course,  that  provision  means 
merely  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  If 
he  cannot  read  and  write,  he  may  still 
vote  if  he  owns  $300  worth  of  property. 
That  is  really  a  lower  requirement  than 
the  requirement  for  a  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation, which  is  being  proposed  in  the 
bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, which  has  more  than  100,000 
Negroes  registered  to  vote,  nobody  is 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  Everyone  who  is  entitled  to  vote 
should  have  that  right.  However,  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  should  not  have  the 
right  to  preempt  the  entire  field  of  vot- 
ing by  striking  down  the  South  Carolina 
constitution  and  South  Carolina  law. 
Indeed,  a  provision  of  this  bill  might  well 
raise  voting  standards  to  the  point  that 
many  Negroes  who  may  now  vote  and 
are  voting  might  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  in  the  future  if  the  bill 
should  pass. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  given  a  good  illustra- 
tion, a  classic  illustration,  of  State  voting 
laws.  If  press  reports  are  correct, 
Cassius  Clay  could  not  vote  under  the 
proposed  sixth-grade  qualification,  al- 
though I  judge  that  under  the  law  of 
the  Senator's  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Clay  could  vote.  I  judge  that  he  could 
vote  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi,  too. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  clear  insight  into  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  for  the  excel- 
lent analysis  he  is  making  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  believe  it  will  be 
helpful  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people,  because  after  they 
know  what  is  in  the  bill,  I  believe  they 
will  not  favor  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  anyone  of  his 
rights ;  but  this  bill  does  not  involve  the 
question  of  whether  one  favors  integra- 
tion or  whether  one  favors  segregation. 
The  bill  is  an  effort  to  remove  power 
from  the  place  where  the  Constitution 
put  it — that  is  to  say,  in  the  States  and 
in  the  people — and  to  bring  it  to  Wash- 
ington. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  further  centralize  power  in 
Washington.  The  history  of  mankind 
is  the  history  of  the  suffering  of  people; 
people  have  suffered  under  goverrunent 
because  government  has  been  strongly 
centralized  and  because  the  powers  of 
government  have  been  channeled  into 
one  place. 

Those  who  wrote  our  Constitution 
wisely  provided  for  a  delicate  balance  of 
power  in  government.  They  gave  to  the 
Federal  Government  certain  powers, 
which  are  listed  in  article  I,  section  8 — 
such  as  those  relating  to  national  de- 
fense, interstate  commerce,  foreign  af- 


fairs, the  coining  of  money,  and  post 
offices  and  post  roads.  They  reserved 
all  other  powers  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1787,  when  some  of  the 
delegates  raised  questions  on  this  point, 
because  they  were  not  sure  that  sufficient 
safeguards  would  be  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  some  of  them  even  refused 
to  sign  the  Constitution  because  at  that 
time  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  spelled 
out  in  it — it  was  made  clear  to  those  who 
had  such  doubts  that  they  could  resolve 
them  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause the  proposed  Constitution  listed 
the  fields  of  activity  in  which  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  would  operate,  and  the  Con- 
stitution stated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  operate  in  any  others. 
Most  of  the  delegates  who  had  such 
doubts — but  not  all  of  them — had  their 
doubts  resolved  by  being  told  that  a  bill 
of  rights  would  be  later  submitted.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  bill  of  rights  was  submitted 
and  it  was  composed  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  They 
were  adopted  4  years  later — in  1791.  The 
10th  amendment  provides  that  all  pow- 
ers not  specifically  delegated  to  the 
United  States  are  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people. 

Madam  President,  in  my  judgment.  If 
more  power  were  taken  away  from  the 
States  and  the  people  by  a  statute  which 
is  illegal,  or  even  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  would  be  the  best 
course,  if  such  a  course  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed— then  we  would  be  following  a 
course  which  would  lead  to  the  building 
up  in  Washington  of  a  stronger,  concen- 
trated centralized,  ts^annical  govern- 
ment which  eventually  would  result  in 
great  oppression  and  tyrarmy  to  the 
people. 

In  my  judgment  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake  to  consider  any  bill  which  would 
bring  more  powers  to  Washington.  Our 
forefathers  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
studied  it  for  months  and  worked  out  this 
delicate  balance — stating  clearly  the 
powers  the  Federal  Goveniment  would 
have  and  the  powers  the  State  govern- 
ments would  have.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  State  governments  have  delegated 
some  of  their  powers  to  subdivisions  of 
the  State  governments.  In  addition, 
other  powers  were  reserved  to  the  E>eo- 
ple,  and  never  have  been  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  to  the  State 
governments;  they  are  still  reserved  to 
the  people. 

We  had  better  keep  our  Constitution 
as  it  is,  and  we  had  better  keep  the 
framework  of  our  Government  as  it  Is, 
because  under  our  type  of  government 
our  covmtry  has  made  the  greatest  prog- 
ress ever  made  by  any  people  in  the 
world.  Today  our  people  are  the  best 
fed.  the  best  housed,  and  the  best  clothed 
people  in  the  world.  Our  people  receive 
the  largest  per  capita  income  received  by 
any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
in  this  country  the  people  own  75  percent 
of  all  the  automobiles  in  the  world,  and 
have  approximately  60  percent  of  all  the 
telephones  in  the  world,  approximately 
55  percent  of  the  railroad  mileage  in  the 
world,  and  half  of  the  improved  highway 
mileage  in  the  world. 
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Although  the  Communists  accuse  u4  of 
oppressing  minority  groups— the  Ne|rro 
groups — I  would  remind  our  Govemmfent 
agencies  that  I  believe  they  would  do  ^ell 
If  they  would  broadcast  to  the  wqrld 
some  of  the  material  benefits  our  toi- 
nority  groups  have,  because  I  do  pot 
think  countries  have  gotten  this  message. 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  if  there  wjere 
broadcast  to  other  countries  the  f)act 
that  the  6  million  Negro  families'  in 
America  own  3  million  automobile — 
which  is  one  automobile  for  every  two 
Negro  families  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  30  times  more  automobiles  ^an 
all  the  automobiles  owned  by  all  the  pjeo- 
ple  in  Russia.  I  repeat  that  the  Negi?oes 
In  America  own  30  times  more  autoi^o- 
biles  than  the  total  number  of  autoipo- 
biles  owned  by  all  the  people  in  Russia. 

I  believe  it  would  also  be  well  if  otiier 
countries  in  the  world  understood,  too. 
that  40  percent  of  the  Negro  f amiliefe  in 
America  own  their  homes.  I  bellevfe  it 
would  also  be  well  if  other  countries  in 
the  world  understood  that  75  percenj;  of 
the  Negro  families  In  America  have  tele- 
visions. I  am  glad  they  do;  and  I  p^int 
out  that  those  are  more  television  Bets 
than  the  total  number  of  televisions 
which  all  the  people  of  France  have,  fend 
those  are  more  televisions  than  the  tbtal 
number  of  televisions  which  all  the  !f)eo- 
ple  in  Italy  have,  and  those  are  njiore 
televisions  than  the  total  number  of  tele- 
visions which  all  the  people  in  Switzer- 
land have.  I 

I  am  proud  that  our  Negroes  aave 
these  things;  and  I  am  proud  that |  our 
country  has  a  framework  of  governi^ent 
in  which  the  minority  group — the |. so- 
called  underprivileged  group,  the |. so- 
called  oppressed  group — can  owni  so 
many  automobiles  and  can  ownl  so 
many  homes  and  can  own  so  many  tele- 
vision sets  and  can  have  the  jobs  thejy  do 
have  here  in  the  United  States.         j 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  minority 
groups  claim  that  the  members  ofl  the 
minority  groups  in  the  United  States 
cannot  get  jobs;  but  I  do  not  knoW  of 
any  person,  either  white  or  coloreo,  in 
this  country  who  is  skilled  and  Is  {pre- 
pared to  fill  a  job  in  a  skilled  manner, 
who  cannot  get  a  job.  Yes,  the  NejToes 
have  jobs.  If  they  did  not  have  jobs, 
how  would  they  be  able  to  own  so  riany 
automobiles  and  so  many  homes  ar^d  so 
many  television  sets?  There  will  always 
be  some  persons  without  jobs — whdther 
they  are  white  people  or  whether  they 
are  Negroes.  But  we  should  be  proid  of 
the  great  progress  we  have  made,    j 

In  speaking  of  education,  Madam 
President.  I  am  proud  that  our  Jfegro 
people  have  great  opportunities — not 
only  great  opportunities  to  go  to  high 
school,  but  also  great  opportunities 
to  college.  In  that  connection,  I 
out.  for  instance,  that  in  Great  Bri 
out  of  every  243  people  goes  to  co 
but  in  the  United  States,  1  out  of 
80  Negroes  goes  to  college.  In 
words,  the  Negroes  in  America  have 
times  more  chances  to  get  a  college!  edu 
cation  than  do  all  the  people  of  (^reat 
Britain,  taken  as  a  whole.  I  am  i|>roud 
of  this  fact,  and  I  am  glad  that  out  Ne- 
groes do  have  that  opportunity.  I  jwant 
to  see  the  people  of  this  country— jwhite 


or  Negro,  or  of  any  other  color— have 
every  advantage  and  every  opportunity 
and  all  the  rights  to  do  well  and  make 
progress.  I  think  we  should  be  proud  of 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  should  broadcast  these 
facts  to  the  world. 

I  believe  that  sound  Negro  leadership 
would  do  well  to  remind  the  people  of 
their  own  race  of  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  here,  and  to  point  out  to 
them  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  great  progress  in  the  future.  But 
the  way  to  do  that  is  not  through 
riots,  not  through  demonstrations,  not 
through  violence,  not  by  becoming  parts 
of  mobs.  Their  progress  is  not  enhanced 
when  they  follow  such  a  course. 

I  shall  not  discuss  further  at  this  time 
other  parts  of  the  bill.  I  commend  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  great  service  that  he 
is  rendering  to  our  country  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  good  ques- 
tions and  for  his  timely  and  forcefxU 
remarks. 

I  thought  the  Senator  made  a  very 
fine  presentation  2  nights  ago  on  tele- 
vision with  the  distinguished  Senator 
ffaw  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  rep- 
resenting the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Each  Senator  presented  a  very  clear, 
forceful,  and  forthright  discussion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Every  word  that 
each  said  applied  to  the  merits  of  the  bill 
and  went  to  the  hard  core  of  its  provi- 
sions. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota reflected  credit  on  the  Senate  in  the 
way  they  presented  their  points.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  very  forceful  in  presenting  at 
that  time  some  points  that  he  had  al- 
ready presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  wholesome  for  the  people  of 
the  Nation  to  have  presented  directly  to 
them  an  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  to  have  exposed  to  them 
its  meaning,  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  did  so  well. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  kind  remarks.  On  the 
question  of  education,  about  which  the 
Senator  has  spoken.  I  call  attention  to 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  Thursday, 
March  19.  entitled  "Are  Southern  Negro 
High  Schools  Better?" 

The  article  is  a  UPI  article  written 
from  Chicago,  and  reads  as  follows: 


Higher  Emphasis:  Are  Southern  Negro  High 
Schools  Better? 

Chicago,  March  19— Negro  high  schools  In 
the  South  may  be  superior  in  many  respects 
to  all-Negro  or  interracial  schools  In  the 
North,  a  Michigan  State  University  psychia- 
trist said  today. 

Negro  youngsters  In  southern  segregated 
schools  place  a  higher  emphasis  on  academic 
pursuits  than  do  their  northern  counter- 
parts, David  Gottlieb  said  In  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  a  meeting  of  the  American  Ortho- 
psychlatrlc  Association. 

Part  of  the  difference,  he  said,  Is  in  class- 
room methods  and  Identincatlon  of  Negro 
students  with  Negro  teachers. 

"The  all-Negro  schools  fotind  in  many  of 
our  northern  city  areaa  are  not  achieving  the 
kinds  of  goals  which  we  hold  to  be  of  Im- 


portance In  the  formal  educational  process," 
Mr.  Gottlieb  said. 

"If  the  student  falls  to  see  some  relation- 
ship between  what  is  happening  In  the  class- 
room and  his  own  goals,  there  will  be  a  lack 
of  Involvement  or  learnlngiWi  his  part." 

As  more  youngsters  enroll  In  all -Negro 
northern  schools,  there  Is  a  decrease  In  the 
availability  of  precollege  oriented  functions, 

he  said.  ^  ».  n  # 

Hence,  he  said,  there  is  an  apparent  belief 
that  "these  are  not  college-going  youths  and 
there  is  no  need  for  college-oriented  activ- 
ities." 

Madam  President,  it  is  well  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation  to  know  what  a 
psychiatrist  in  Chicago  has  had  to  say 
about  the  fine  opportunities  of  Negroes 
in  our  southern  schools.  We  are  proud 
that  ovu-  Negroes  have  that  fine  oppor- 
tunity. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Madam  President.  I  do  not  wish  to 
detain  the  Senate  too  long.  There  Is  an- 
other phase  of  the  subject  which  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

On  page  33  of  the  booklet  prepared  by 
majority  and  minority  counsel  and  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  following  questions  appear: 
Question.  Section  301  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suit  only  when  In 
his  Judgment  the  person  aggrieved  Is  unable 
to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal 
proceedings.  Is  this  determination  by  the 
Attorney  General  open  to  question  in  court? 
Answer.  No.  The  pvirpose  of  the  require- 
ment that  the  Attorney  General  first  find 
that  the  Injured  party  Is  unable  to  bring  suit 
Is  to  assure  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
not  mvolved  when  private  parties  are  able  to 
undertake  necessary  legal  action. 

Question.  Will  the  Attorney  General  be  re- 
quired to  prove  in  court  that  he  received  a 
complaint  and  that  the  persons  who  made 
such  complaint  are  unable  to  initiate  ap- 
propriate legal  proceedings?  Mxist  he  reveal 
the  names  of  the  complainants? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  merely  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  state  In  his  complaint 
that  he  has  received  a  complaint  and  that  in 
his  Judgment  the  persons  who  complained  are 
unable  to  Initiate  or  maintain  appropriate 
legal  proceedings. 

These  statements  by  the  Attorney  General 
will  not  be  subject  to  challenge  either  by 
the  defendants  or  by  the  court.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  the  Attorney  General  be 
required  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  com- 
plainants. 

Similar,  if  not  broader,  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate proceedings  under  title  II,  dealing 
with  public  accommodations.  If  the 
above  interpretation  of  title  HI  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  clearly  apply  to  the  powers 
of  the  Attorney  General  under  title  II 

as  well. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  on  pages  40  and 
41  will  be  found  a  most  disturbing  ex- 
planation of  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  under  title  IV  concerning  school 
desegregation: 

Question.  Under  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 407,  the  Attorney  General  may  sue  when 
private  individuals  are  financially  unable  to 
bear  the  expense  of  litigation.  Since  litiga- 
tion usually  imposes  a  heavy  financial  burden 
on  everyone,  doesn't  this  in  effect  give  him 
unlimited  authority  to  sue  on  behalf  of  all 
private  individuals? 

Answer.  No.  The  financial  test  which  this 
bill  would  impose  Is  something  more  than 
simply  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  financial 
burden.     The    test   would   be   the   practical 
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availability  of  a  legal  remedy  to  a  com^aln- 
ant.  Section  407(b)  provides  that  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  "unable  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings"  un- 
der subsection  (a)  when  he  is  unable,  either 
alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  other  persons 
or  private  groups,  to  obtain  effective  legal 
services  or  bear  the  expense  of  the  proceed- 
ings, or  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  Instituting  litigation  might  result  in 
physical  or  economic  injury  to  him  or  his 
family. 

Question.  Will  the  Attorney  Generad  be 
required  to  prove  in  court  that  he  received 
a  complaint  and  that  the  persons  who  made 
such  complaint  are  unable  to  Initiate  ap- 
propriate legal  proceedings?  Must  he  reveal 
the  names  of  the  complainants? 

Answer.  No.  This  bill  merely  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  state  In  his  complaint 
that  he  has  received  a  complaint  and  that 
In  his  Judgment  the  persons  who  complained 
are  unable  to  Initiate  or  maintain  appro- 
priate legal  proceedings.  These  statements 
by  the  Attorney  General  will  not  be  subject 
to  challenge  either  by  the  defendants  or  by 
the  court.  Under  no  circiunstances  will  the 
Attorney  General  be  required  to  reveal  the 
names  of  the  complainants. 

I  can  hardly  Imagine  that  anyone  with 
a  desire  to  continue  our  present  form  of 
government  could  propose  that  such 
power  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  At- 
torney General.  Can  it  be  conceived 
what  power  could  be  exercised  by  that 
ofiBcial  under  the  terms  of  this  act  if  the 
court  should  construe  its  meaning  as 
have  the  individuals  who  wrote  these  ex- 
planations? If  such  interpretation  of 
these  three  provisions  alone  be  upheld 
by  the  courts,  one  man,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  could  bring 
into  court  practically  every  businessman 
In  this  Nation,  or  threaten  to  bring  him 
Into  court,  without  ever  having  to  name 
a  complainant.  What  coercive  power 
could  be  granted  to  any  single  person  or 
oflBcial  in  any  nation  of  the  world  which 
would  or  could  be  more  destructive  of 
individual  rights?  The  full  might  and 
resources  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, under  this  Interpretation,  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  any  business  or  school 
district  in  the  Nation  without  the  slight- 
est justification  if  the  Attorney  General, 
in  his  sole  discretion,  so  desires.  Again, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  speaking  with 
reference  to  any  particular  Individual 
who  may  happen  to  occupy  the  position 
of  Attorney  General,  but  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  brihg  to  light  the  questions  raised 
by  this  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

These  specific  provisions  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  merely  illustrative  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  bill — the  examples 
are  legion  and  I  could  go  on  citing  them 
for  hours.  But  I  believe  I  have  men- 
tioned enough  questions  to  justify  the 
position  that  this  bill  should,  In  fact.  It 
must  be  sent  to  a  proper  Senate  com- 
mittee for  further  review.  For  if  it  Is 
enacted  In  its  present  form,  it  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  downfall  of  our 
Nation.  This  Is  a  grave  and  serious 
charge  which  I  regret  to  make,  but  In 
devotion  to  my  responsibility  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  so.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  not 
prepared  to  enact  this  extreme,  unwise, 
and  In  many  respects,  unconstitutional 
measure.  I  can  only  Implore  all  Sena- 
tors to  take  another  look  at  this  pro- 
posal, not  in  the  light  of  expediency  or 


In  blind  faith  to  a  cause,  but  in  the  light 
of  intellectual  and  legal  objectivity.  I 
trust  that  all  Members  have  or  will  take 
this  approach.  If  your  decision  is  made 
on  this  basis.  I  have  no  fear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  made  a  very  persuasive 
and  eloquent  speech,  which  he  always 
does.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true, 
however,  that  there  is  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation In  many  States  of  the  Union  in 
which  a  disproportionately  low  number 
of  Negro  students  actually  vote? 

A  situation  exists  In  a  number  of  coun- 
ties in  which  virtually  no  Negroes  vote, 
and  some  counties  in  which  none  at  all 
vote.  In  Mississippi  I  understand  there 
is  at  least  one  county  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  Negro,  and 
yet  no  Negroes  vote.  Does  the  Senator 
argue  that  no  problem  exists  in  those 
States,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  Negro  citizen  from  voting  if  he 
cares  to  do  so? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  answer  that 
question  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion. For  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  who 
have  shown  more  and  more  interest  in 
becoming  qualified  electors  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  Things  were  moving 
along  satisfactorily. 

Then  came  the  disorders,  the  "new 
methods,"  and  the  "new  formulas" 
which  were  forced  on  the  State  from 
people  outside.  That  action  has  caused 
dissension  and  mistrust. 

Mississippi  still  has  a  poll  tax.  Many 
times  it  has  been  argued  that  a  poll  tax 
is  a  deterrent  to  voting.  But  the  amount 
of  the  poll  tax  in  Mississippi  is  so  small 
that  It  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  pre- 
venting people  from  voting.  But  it  was, 
and  still  is,  a  qualification  for  white  and 
colored  people  to  become  qualified  elec- 
tors. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  trend  to 
slow  down  was  the  unrest,  dissension, 
and  troublemaking  on  the  part  of 
marchers  and  demonstrators  who  were 
agitated  by  outsiders.  In  spite  of  that, 
there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  vot- 
ing Interest.  More  and  more  Interest  has 
been  shown  by  more  and  more  voters. 

In  one  county  about  which  I  know 
there  are  approximately  1,500  voters. 
They  would  not  listen  to  anything  from 
the  outside.  So  the  situation  depends  a 
great  deal  from  county  to  coimty  or  area 
to  area  In  the  South. 

The  situation  was  being  worked  out 
very  well  Indeed  until  the  unrest  and  dis- 
order came. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin with  the  understanding  previous- 
ly stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  Uke  to 
know  If  It  Is  not  true  that  a  situation 
exists  about  as  follows:   In  county  A 


there  Is  a  white  population  of  2,824,  and 
a  Negro  population  of  6,085.  The  num- 
ber of  registered  white  voters  is  2,810,  or 
about  the  same  nxmiber  as  there  are 
white  people  In  the  county — a  few  more, 
in  fact,  than  would  normally  be  expected 
to  be  eligible — and  the  number  of 
Negroes  registered  is  zero.  In  other 
words,  the  Negro  population,  which  Is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  ^ite 
population,  did  not  have  a  single  Negro 
registered  to  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly,  as  the  fig- 
ures indicate,  that  Is  not  the  general 
pattern.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  particular 
county  about  which  he  has  spoken?  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  county  Is  not 
Identified  by  State. 

County  B  is  similar.  In  that  county 
there  are  1,900  white  people  and  5.122 
Negroes.  The  whites  are  more  than  100- 
percent  registered;  Negroes,  none  regis- 
tered. 

According  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, in  over  250  coimties  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  are 
registered  to  vote. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  Is  not  true 
that  elected  ofiafcials  will  give  protection 
and  representation  to  those  who  have 
voted  for  them,  whether  it  concerns  pro- 
viding access  to  restaurants,  or  adequate 
public  school  facilities,  adequate  teach- 
ing faciUties,  and  so  forth?  They  will 
not  give  the  same  attention  to  those  who 
do  not  have  the  vote,  or  at  least  do  not 
vote.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  statement  which 
the  Senator  has  made  is  not  a  rule  of 
general  application.  I  now  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  There  were  some 
PWA  projects  in  Mississippi  which  re- 
lated to  the  extension  of  sewerage  and 
street  paving  and  curbs.  Under  those 
programs  the  city  put  up  part  of  the 
money  and  the  Federal  Government  put 
up  the  other  part.  A  great  many  of  the 
projects  were  in  small  towns  and  small 
cities /n  Mississippi.  More  than  half  of 
the  (paving  and  sewerage  extension 
projects,  as  well  as  other  projects,  were 
In  areas  largely  inhabited  by  colored 
people. 

Last  summer  we  could  not  get  any  of 
those  projects  approved.  They  were  all 
"under  advisement"  and  "under  consid- 
eration." Week  followed  week,  and 
month  followed  month,  and  we  could  not 
get  any  of  them  approved.  We  never  did 
get  them  approved  until  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  sent  investigators  to 
learn  why  they  were  not  approved  in 
Mississippi.  The  formula  provided  that 
Mississippi  was  to  get  about  $8  or  $9  mil- 
lion worth.  None  had  been  approved 
except  about  $240,000  worth.  I  am  still 
trying  to  find  who  put  the  "black  mark" 
on  them.  I  am  sure  they  were  con- 
demned by  someone  in  the  administra- 
tion. I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am 
not  referring  to  our  late  President;  but 
someone  gave  us  a  "black  mark."  The 
funds  were  not  approved,  although  the 
projects,  In  large  measure,  affected  Negro 
sections.  That  is  only  one  example. 

By  and  large,  many  things  are  being 
done  by  the  city  and  county  governments 
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in  Mississippi  for  the  benefit  of  the  cc|l- 
ored  people.  The  Senator  does  not  ne^ 
to  worry  too  much  about  the  colored  peo- 
ple not  getting  their  share  of  the  benefits 
of  these  programs.  They  fare  pretty  wjU 
under  them.  They  share  in  a  great  mapy 
of  them. 

As  I  shall  later  show  by  statistics, 
have  some  of  the  best  schools  for  Negrc 
in  the  United  States.  We  employ  mc 
Negro  schoolteachers  than  does 
other  State  of  the  Union,  although  Mis- 
sissippi does  not  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Negroes  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Wiscob- 
sin  to  visit  there.  I  think  we  would  cob- 
vince  him  that  we  are  dealing  rather 
generously  with  the  colored  people.        ! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  also  true,  ;of 
course,  that  Mississippi  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  Negro  to  white  populatibn 
in  the  Union:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     As    I    understafid 

from  the  discussion  I  had  with  the  S^- 

ator  from  Florida  yesterday,  Mississippi 

has  a  similar  law  to  that  which  Florida 

has;  namely,  that  there  are  only  Negro 

teachers  in  segregated  schools  that  have 

only  Negro  pupils. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  the  practifce. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Under  that  kind!  of 

situation,  there  would  naturally  be  mj>re 

Negro    teachers   than   there   would  |be 

under  a  different  kind  of  arrangemejnt. 

To  pursue  this  line  of  questioning,  Jwe 

have  figiu-es  to  show  that  they  do  not 

get    proper    representation;     that    \he 

amount  spent  per  pupil  for  Negroes  is 

not  as  much  as  that  spent  for  wl 

pupils:  that  the  amount  spent  per  wl 

pupil  is  30  or  40  percent  higher  than 

amount  spent  for  Negro  pupils. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  challenge  those 
ures  as  to  State  funds.     The  Senator 
have  to  prove  his  case.    I  do  not  th  nk 
they  are  accurate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  those  figures  for  the  Record.  I 
have  referred  to  figures  supplied  to  ine. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  put  those  figures  in 
from  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  rep)rt. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Commission  f r  om 
which  the  Senator  got  his  figures  is  the 
same  Civil  Rights  Commission  that  pro- 
posed last  year  that  funds  be  witMeld 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  a  high-gride 
Commission. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  the  same  C(  m- 
mission  that  proposed  last  year  ttiat 
Federal  aid  funds  be  withheld  from  ^  [is- 
sissipi. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  a  stidy 
not  only  of  Mississippi,  but  of  all  the 

gfofpc  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  did  it  not  so  i  to- 
pose.  particularly  naming  Mississipp:  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  nay 
well  be  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  President  Ken- 
nedy was  asked  if  he  approved  of  tiat. 
and  he  said  he  did  not.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  sure  it  is  con  ect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  says  so,  I  will  acceptj  the 
Senator's  word. 


Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  study  made  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  not  only  of 
Mississippi,  but  in  general,  gave  statistic 
after  statistic  showing  that  the  Negro 
schools  received  far  less  per  pupil  than 
did  white  schools.  It  is  understandable. 
If  the  Negroes  cannot  vote,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  public  officials  are  hu- 
man, and  they  will  pay  attention  to  those 
who  vote,  and,  of  course,  the  white  peo- 
ple will  receive  greater  benefits. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  respect  to  State 
funds  I  deny  that  there  is  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  grammar  schools  and 
high  schools  of  Mississippi.  I  put  the 
burden  on  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  difference.  In 
our  State,  we  have  a  uniform,  graduated 
pay  scale  for  teachers,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  anything  else.  The  pay  is  based 
on  qualification,  how  much  college  edu- 
cation the  teachers  have,  and  their  ex- 
perience; but  it  is  absolutely  the  same, 
on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  another 
question  along  the  same  line. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the  same 

point. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    It  is  along  the  same 

line. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is,  it  not  true  that, 
under  title  I,  which  the  Senator  has  ably 
and  intelligently  discussed,  the  one  sub- 
stantial change  is  the  premise  that  a 
sixth  grade  education  shall  be  a  qualifi- 
cation for  meeting  the  literacy  standard? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  one  major 
change.  There  is  some  change  in  court 
procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  disagree  that  the  prin- 
ciple in  itself  is  wrong,  or  does  the  Sen- 
ator argue  that,  if  this  provision  is  to  be 
imposed,  it  should  be  imposed  by  the 
State,  and  not  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  very  clear. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  read  the 
constitutional  provision  on  that  point 
and  referred  to  the  debate  in  1960,  when 
the  Senate  rejected  the  motion  for  clo- 
ture, when  not  even  a  majority  vote  was 
obtained  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  asking  about 
the  principle  itself,  the  presumption  that 
a  sixth  grade  education  should  qualify 
a  person  from  the  standpoint  of  literacy. 
Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  it  is 
an  acceptable  qualification? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Such  a  qualification 
would  fit  many  cases  in  many  States,  but 
I  would  not  say  that  it  would  fit  all  the 
cases.  Such  a  formal  education  might 
perhaps  be  a  little  high.  I  myself  think 
it  is  a  little  high.  But  Congress  cannot 
impose  such  a  qualification,  because  it 
does  not  have  the  authority. 

I  think  the  Senator's  questions  have 
been  pertinent  and  very  helpful,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [  Mr.  Sparkman  1 . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
in  connection  with  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 


by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  relating 
to  expenditure  per  pupil,  I  have  no  sta- 
tistics before  me,  but  in  my  State  the 
apportionment  is  made  on  a  per-pupll 
basis  across  the  board,  regardless  of 
color;  and  the  pay  scale  of  teachers  is 
on  a  graduated  basis,  according  to  train- 
ing, experience,  and  so  forth. 

The  average  pay  for  Negro  teachers 
in  Alabama  is  higher  than  the  average 
pay  for  white  teachers.  It  is  a  statistic 
that  cannot  be  denied.  It  comes  about 
by  reason  of  the  graduated  scale,  which 
is  similar  to  the  scale  in  Mississippi. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  am  delighted  to 

hear  that.    If  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  make  a  com- 
ment first?    Then  I  shall  yield. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  figures  in  mind, 
and  have  not  seen  them  lately,  but  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  per-pupil  expend- 
iture of  State  funds  in  Mississippi  as 
between  white  and  colored,  it  is  due 
largely  to  the  different  qualifications  of 
the  teachers.  The  pay  scale  is  based 
on  experience  and  college  training.  The 
pay  scale  is  identical.  In  many  cases 
the  colored  have  better  school  buildings. 
They  have  at  least  equal  facilities.  I 
know  this  to  be  a  fact  in  many  places. 
I  am  sure  it  is  true  of  other  States. 
There  cannot  be  a  substantial  difference. 
The  only  difference  would  be  on  the 
basis  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  had  asked  me  to  yield,  but  I 
think  I  should  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  until  he  is  through. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  chal- 
lenged me  to  put  in  the  Record  the  ma- 
terial I  had  cited.  Frankly,  I  am  sure 
there  may  be  Senators,  including  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  may  chal- 
lenge the  source,  but  it  is  the  bipartisan 
newsletter  issued  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
It  has  been  a  completely  reliable  and  ac- 
curate publicaUon.  They  point  out  in 
Alabama,  an  annual  expenditure  per 
pupil,  for  white,  $182.68;  Negro,  $161.77. 
In  Arkansas,  white,  $246.68;  Negro.  $197. 
Louisiana,  white.  $234;  Negro,  $182. 
North  Carolina,  white.  $172;  Negro,  $165. 
And  Mississippi,  white,  $173.42;  Negro, 
$117.10. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  figures  were 
obtained  from  the  bipartisan  newsletter? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  I  can  help 
there.  I  believe  they  are  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  find  the 
definitive  source  before  the  record  is 
closed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  there  is 
an  explanation  for  those  figures.  The 
figures  the  Senator  has  used  represent 
the  money  actually  paid  out.  It  is  true 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  that  the  pay- 
ment is  based  not  necessarily  upon  the 
mere  fact  that  here  is  a  student,  there 
is  another  student,  and  so  forth,  but 
upon  a  combined  figure  taking  into  ac- 
count the  days  of  attendance  in  school. 
If  there  is  a  higher  average  for  staying 
out  of  school  or  dropping  out  of  school, 
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the  amoimt  paid  is  cut  down  proportion- 
ately. In  other  words,  there  are  two 
factors:  First,  the  student;  second,  the 
number  of  days  actually  attended.  That 
would  account  for  the  differential  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  I  believe  every 
State  has  the  same  rule, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  will  give  me 
his  attention,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
made  a  material  point  which  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
heard.  It  is  not  an  earth-shaking  prob- 
lem that  we  are  going  to  solve,  but  we 
wish  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
know  the  facts.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  kindly  restate  what  he  said 
about  the  subject  of  attendance? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  number 
of  students  is  not  the  only  factor  con- 
sidered. That  figure,  I  am  quite  certain, 
is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  nimaber  of 
students  and  dividing  it  into  the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  on  that  school, 
or  on  that  number  of  students.  But  the 
number  of  students  is  not  the  only  factor. 
I  believe  this  is  true  all  over  the  country. 
The  other  factor  is  the  days  of  attend- 
ance. If  there  is  a  higher  level  of  ab- 
senteeism in  one  group  than  in  another 
group,  it  will  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  statistics  I 
have  just  provided,  I  did  not  read  the  en- 
tire table.  After  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Arkansas  there  is  a  statement  in 
parentheses  which  reads  "computed  on 
average  daily  attendance." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  figure  is  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance. So  it  would  be  accurate, 
would  it  not,  because  it  would  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  on  some  days  stu- 
dents are 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  correct.  I  believe  it  is  exactly  as 
I  stated  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  attendance 
factor  has  a  bearing  on  the  statistics. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  regard  to 
Louisiana.  North  Carolina,  and  Missis- 
sippi it  is  apparently  computed  on  the 
total  number  of  students,  rather  than  on 
the  average  daily  attendance.  If  this  is 
true,  one  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Of 
the  five  States  considered,  on  the  basis 
of  average  daily  attendance,  figures  for 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
and  Mississippi  are  not  computed  on  the 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  Two 
States  were.  But  In  all  cases  substan- 
tially less  was  spent  on  Negro  pupils  than 
on  white  pupils. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  daily  average  at- 
tendance, as  I  understand,  means  that 
if  there  are  100  students  in  a  school.  State 
funds  are  not  distributed  to  them  on  the 
basis  of  100,  but  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  month.  The  absen- 
teeism is  greater  among  the  colored  than 
among  the  white.  It  is  a  great  problem 
down  home  to  get  the  Negroes  to  come 


to  school.  It  has  been  a  lifelong  prob- 
lem in  our  State,  However,  the  situa- 
tion is  improving.  But  the  State  law — 
which  I  overlooked  until  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  reminded  me — makes  the 
distribution  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance.  The  law  requires  that;  and 
it  makes  a  great  difference.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  other  States. 
I  know  that  the  distributions  from  the 
State  funds  are  made  under  State  law. 
That  is  one  of  the  elements,  and  it  is 
made  equally.  There  are  local  contri- 
butions in  some  coimties  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  where  the  amount  will  vary. 
In  some  counties  there  are  not  many  col- 
ored students.  A  certain  county  may 
yield  a  high  local  support  to  its  schools 
in  money  but  if  it  has  few  Negroes,  not 
many  colored  people  would  share  in  it. 
Some  of  our  counties  have  a  high  per- 
cent of  white  students.  So  those  fig- 
ures must  be  explained. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  willing  to  defer 
for  a  few  moments  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  we  look  into 
the  school  systems,  I  believe  we  will  find 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of  school 
systems  in  the  various  States.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  argue  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
what  is  taking  place  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  throughout  the  South, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  know  that 
in  1935,  when  I  was  Governor  of  the 
State  I  now  represent  as  a  Senator,  our 
schools  were  operating  for  only  6 
months,  and  the  State  paid  for  only  6 
months  at  that  time.  However,  I  was 
determined  that  the  State  should  pay  for 
9  months;  and  we  continued  to  add  a 
month  every  year  vmtil  we  reached  9 
months  of  schooltime,  paid  for  by  the 
State.  That  was  the  way  we  did  it  in 
South  Carolina  along  about  that  time. 
We  also  established  a  certification  board, 
and  each  teacher  was  given  so  much 
money  for  being  a  high  school  graduate ; 
if  she  taught  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  she  received  an  additional  sum  of 
money  for  each  year;  and  if  she  ad- 
vanced to  college  and  received  an  A.B. 
degree,  or  an  A.M.  degree,  or  any  kind  of 
degree,  she  received  an  additional 
amount  of  money. 

In  establishing  the  certification  board, 
we  tried  to  work  it  out  for  both  colored 
and  white  teachers.  Blank  application 
forms  were  given  to  the  teachers  which 
they  filled  out— their  names  were  not 
written  on  them,  but  they  put  a  number 
on  them,  something  like  a  social  security 
number — and  those  application  forms 
were  sent  to  Princeton  University  which 
graded  the  papers,  and  the  teachers 
were  paid  by  the  State  in  accordance 
with  that  information.  All  teachers 
were  paid  alike.  They  received  the  same 
amount  of  money  throughout  the  State. 

If  we  consider  only  salaries  paid  by  the 
State  in  a  local  district,  we  find  that 
some  districts  are  richer  than  others. 


Some  rich  districts  in  my  State  have  so 
much  money  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  The  students  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  a  bus  each  year,  in  an  effort 
to  spend  the  money.  They  supplement 
the  teachers'  salaries.  We  find  that  In 
the  richer  districts  the  population  is 
about  2  or  3  to  1  white,  but  when  we  get 
down  into  the  lowlands  where  the  colored 
people  stay,  out  on  the  farms,  they  do 
not  have  much  money  to  supplement 
State-paid  education.  When  we  come  to 
that  particular  kind  of  district,  there  are 
other  items  entering  the  picture  that 
have  something  to  do  with  the  pay  teach- 
ers will  eventually  get  from  other  sources. 
But  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  pay- 
ing all  of  them  the  same  amount  of 
money,  and  has  been  doing  so  for  at  least 
the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  explanation  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  covers  in 
part  the  situation  in  Mississippi.  With 
respect  to  State  funds,  for  teachers'  pay, 
for  transportation,  and  so  on,  no  dis- 
tinction is  made.  They  are  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance 
which,  of  course,  varies.  The  amount  of 
local  contribution  varies  from  district  to 
district.  It  is  somewhat  involved,  but 
those  are  the  methods  now  being  used. 
In  the  past  10  years  a  much  greater 
amount  of  State  construction  money 
has  gone  into  Negro  schools  than  into 
white  schools.  I  will  give  those  figures 
later. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  question  of 
average  daily  attendance,  the  only  way 
this  could  be  explained,  if  Negroes  have 
a  poorer  attendance  record,  is  the  atti- 
tude of  hopelessness  because  the  very 
fact  of  segregation  is  certainly  a  major 
factor.  

Mr.  STENNIS.    No. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  his  aid  to  education 
in  his  State  during  his  tenure  as  Gov- 
ernor. In  my  differences  with  him  on 
the  issues  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  attack  his 
service  as  Governor  of  his  State.  His 
efforts  for  education  have  been  out- 
standing. 

I  should  like  now,  to  revert  to  what 
I  understand  the  principal  subject  of 
the  address  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi;  namely,  the  registra- 
tion of  voters.  I  recognize  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  does  not  place  as 
much  reliance  on  the  findings  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  as  some  of  us  do. 
However,  the  statistics  show  that  of  the 
100  counties  that  were  sampled,  by  the 
Commission,  38  are  in  Mississippi,  more 
than  in  any  other  State.  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  any  reason  to  challenge  the  figures 
which  show  that  69  percent  of  the  white 
citizens  are  registered  and  1.1  percent 
of  the  Negro  citizens  are  registered? 
E>oes  the  Senator  have  any  explanation 
for  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  this  situation 
varies  widely  from  county  to  county. 
The  situation  has  changed  within  the 
past  10  years.  Then  agitation,  mistrust, 
and  distrust  came  into  being,  with  the 
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walk-ins,  lie-ins,  sit-ins,  and  other  d 
onstrations.  Interest  in  this  subject  has 
grown  in  various  areas,  and  in  many  of 
the  counties  a  great  number  of  colored 
people  do  vote. 

For  example,  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, from  the  fragments  of  new^  I 
have  read  about  the  situation,  a  gr^at 
drive  has  been  put  on  to  get  people  reg- 
istered. It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  vfery 
complicated  procedure.  All  one  is  k"e- 
quired  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  proper  pl^ 
and  sign  his  name.  It  is  a  very  simble 
procedure.  Still  a  great  effort  is  re- 
quired to  get  the  people  in  the  Disti^ict 
to  register  for  the  presidential  electijon. 
With  all  deference  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple, in  my  area  at  least,  some  are  totally 
indifferent,  and  others  are  only  partly 
interested.  In  other  areas  they  have  be- 
come Interested  in  registering.  I  do  not 
know  how  accurate  the  Senator's  statis- 
tics are.  I  have  no  way  of  challenging 
them.  In  any  event,  the  situation  \i&s 
greatly  improved.  I 

Mr.  KEATINO.  In  other  wordsj  if 
the  figures  are  correct,  the  Senator 
would  attribute  the  wide  disparity  be- 
tween 69  percent  and  1.1  percent,  wliite 
and  Negro  respectively,  to  apathy  or  in- 
difference or  lack  of  desire  to  vote,  4nd 
not  to  any  other  factor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  factor  h 
great  deal  to  do  ^ith  it.  In  some 
there  has  been  strife  and  uncertai; 
If  the  situation  was  allowed  to  qiilet 
down,  things  would  improve  very  rhp- 
Idly.  [^ 

Yesterday,  I  heard  on  the  radio  that 
Alabama  had  been  selected  as  a  special 
target,  and  that  special  drives  woulq  be 
made  there.  I  heard  Mississippi  mten- 
tioned  in  the  same  regard  a  few  oays 
ago.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  tnat 
would  be  worse.  I  do  not  know  whefflier 
the  proponents  are  trying  to  help  bass 
the  bill.  Nothing  could  be  less  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  a  better  situation 
than  to  make  the  drives  that  are  don- 
templated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  join  the  Senate^  In 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  ablfe  to 
debate  the  bill  and  bring  it  to  a  vote  ^nd 
decision  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  avoiding  anything  of  the  kind] the 
Senator  has  referred  to,  because  wd^do 
not  condone  violence  of  any  kind  for  iany 
purpose.  J 

I  note  in  the  same  computation  that 
In  15  Georgia  counties  69  percent  ofithe 
white  citizens  are  registered  and  14.3  her- 
cent  of  the  Negroes  are  registered.  The 
Senator's  State,  however,  shows  a  great- 
er disparity.  The  Senator's  State  is  (Con- 
siderably below  that  percentage  ratio. 

In  15  Louisiana  counties,  64  percent 
of  the  white  people  are  registered,  and 
6.9  percent  of  the  Negro  people  are  rois- 
tered. I 

In  seven  North  Carolina  countiea  96 
percent  of  the  white  citizens  are  regis- 
tered, and  15.6  percent  of  the  Negroes 
are  registered. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  some- 
thing other  than  apathy  or  indiffertnce 
to  voting  accounts  for  one  county  having 
a  population  of  4,116  white  people  over 
21.  and  at  the  same  time  having  6,130 
registered  voters,  or  148.9  percent  ob  the 
white  people  registered?    That  must  In^ 


elude  a  very  large  number  of  absentee 
voters,  to  use  one  Interpretation.  In  the 
same  county,  909  Negroes  are  living,  but 
only  56  of  them  are  registered  to  vote,  or 
6.1  percent. 

When  one  is  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion like  that,  must  not  one  attribute  it 
to  something  other  than  indifference  to 
voting? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  already  told  the 
Senator  about  this.  There  are  contrib- 
uting factors  of  various  kinds. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  what  Negro 
leaders  have  said  to  me.  The  new  would- 
be  Negro  leaders  do  not  come  to  me. 
However,  the  leaders  we  once  had,  who 
know  me,  from  my  work  as  a  lawyer  and 
otherwise  do  come  to  see  me. 

Their  plea  to  me  is  to  try  to  get  the 
situation  quieted  down,  and  to  stop  the 
outside  agitation.  Their  request  is  that 
we  do  something  about  the  extreme 
groups,  such  as  NAACP.  CORE,  and 
others.  They  want  something  done  to 
restore  the  relations  that  previously  ex- 
isted between  white  leaders  and  Negro 
leaders,  who  had  made  such  good  prog- 
ress and  reached  solid  understanding, 
based  upon  almost  a  century  of  effort  and 
understanding. 

The  more  responsible  Negro  leaders  in 
Mississippi  do  not  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  imported,  new  formula. 
They  resist  it.  They  are  hoping  for  a 
better  and  quieter  day.  As  I  have  said 
many  times  in  the  debate,  after  this 
trouble  is  over,  the  same  ones  who  co- 
operated before  will  have  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  start  anew.  There  is  much 
agitation  originating  in  other  States. 
That  does  not  help  the  situation.  I  hear 
much  talk  that  Negroes  are  not  allowed 
to  vote  in  the  South.  If  I  understand 
correctly,  there  is  a  law  in  New  York 
State  which  does  not  permit  anyone  to 
vote  who  does  not  speak  the  English 
language.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  There  is  a  lit- 
eracy test  in  New  York.  We  have  been 
over  this  subject  time  and  again.  I  am 
glad  to  go  over  it  again.  There  is  a  law 
in  New  York  which  requires  a  literacy 
test.  It  requires  a  person  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  English  language. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  that  not  exclude 
a  great  many  of  the  residents  of  the  Sen- 
ator's State? 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  a  person  does  not 
understand  the  English  language,  he 
carmot  vote  in  New  York.  We  do  not 
have  tests  administered  on  a  discrim- 
inatory basis.  I  have  never  objected  to 
a  State  enacting  any  kind  of  law  it 
wished  with  regard  to  literacy.  It  is  up 
to  the  States  whether  or  not  to  have  a 
literacy  test.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 
That  is  entirely  up  to  them  and  the  bill 
would  do  nothing  to  change  that.  The 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  to  the  manner  in  which  such  a  test  is 
administered.  If  the  test  is  adminis- 
tered In  a  discriminatory  fashion,  the 
bill  would  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  trjring  to  insert  a  literacy 
test  in  this  bill,  not  only  for  New  York, 
but  for  all  States. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  not  correct? 
The  Senator  wants  to  Insert  a  literacy 
test  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ICEATING.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  I  would  like  to  complete  my 
statement.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  yield, 
that  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator.    Proceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  directed  to 
the  manner  in  which  literacy  tests  are 
administered.  There  are  repeated  in- 
stances of  this.  Many  well-educated 
Negroes,  some  with  Ph.  D.  degrees,  grad- 
uates of  our  finest  colleges,  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  ground  that  they 
cannot  pass  a  literacy  test.  Next  to 
these  men  and  women,  in  a  separate  line, 
there  are  often  applicants  who  could 
not  get  through  the  first  or  second  grade, 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  but  who  are 
able  to  pass  a  literacy  test. 

We  have  had  evidence  and  docimien- 
tation  of  that  widespread  practice  in 
hearings  before  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. That  is  the  situation  to  which 
my  objection  has  been  directed. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  put  the 
question  to  me,  "Are  you  not  trying  to 
propose  a  literacy  test  in  the  bill?"  I  be- 
lieve that  was  what  the  Senator  said. 
The  answer  is  that  that  Is  not  correct. 
All  the  bill  provides  is  that  if  a  State  has 
a  literacy  test,  it  be  administered  with- 
out discrimination.  The  literacy  provi- 
sion is: 

There  sliall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  any  person  who  has  not  been  adjudged 
an  Incompetent  and  who  has  completed  the 
sixth  grade  In  a  public  school  In,  or  a  private 
school  accredited  by,  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  where  Instruction  Is 
carried  on  predominantly  In  the  English 
language,  possesses  sufficient  literacy,  com- 
prehension, and  Intelligence  to  vote  In  any 
Federal  election. 

This  does  not  require  that  the  States 
impose  a  literacy  test,  nor  does  it  impose 
a  Federal  standard.  It  merely  provides 
that  a  rule  of  evidence;  that  is.  that  a 
sixth-grade  education  shall  constitute  a 
rebuttable  presumption  of  literacy  for 
voting  cases  in  Federal  courts.  Surely 
the  Senator  would  not  dispute  the  right 
of  Congress  to  legislate  in  this  area. 

That  charge  is  made  repeatedly,  based 
on  a  factual  finding  that  the  right  of 
equal  treatment  is  denied  In  certain 
States  to  voter  after  voter.  People  who 
have  completed  a  college  education  are 
not  permitted  to  vote.  This  bill  does  not 
represent  an  efifort  to  change  the  sub- 
stantive laws  of  the  States  in  any  way, 
because  clearly  under  the  Constitution 
the  States  are  able  and  qualified  and  re- 
sponsible to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  their  voters.  But  the  same  Consti- 
tution requires  that  those  laws  be  admin- 
istered without  discrimination  against 
any  citizen  because  of  the  color  of  his 
skin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  make  the  Senator  a  proposition. 
If  he  will  keep  out  of  our  State  the  agita- 
tors and  those  who  stir  up  trouble  we 
will  continue  to  try  to  improve  our  ad- 
ministration of  these  matters;  and  the 
Senator  can  go  back  to  New  York  and 
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improve  his  laws  as  to  voter  qualifica- 
tions. Then  perhaps  we  can  all  get 
moving.  But  I  am  not  trying  to  reform 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  say  that  all  the  sin  lies  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  all  the  virtue 
lies  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  know 
that  is  not  so.  We  can  all  improve  the 
situation  in  our  respective  States. 

I  wish  to  correct  one  statement  that  I 
made  in  the  Record  earlier.  When  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  the  source  of  the 
figures  on  per  capita  expenditure  on  edu- 
cation in  the  various  States,  which  were 
cited,  and  the  Senator  said  that  the  an- 
nual expenditure  per  white  pupil  in  Mis- 
sissippi was  $173.  and  for  Negro  children 
$117,  I  interjected  that  this  Information 
came  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am  now  in- 
formed I  was  incorrect,  and  that  those 
figures  came  from  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  the  expla- 
nation is  that  which  I  have  already  giv- 
en. The  difference  results  from  lower 
average  daily  attendance,  lower  teacher 
qualifications  and  varying  amounts  of  lo- 
cal contributions.  However,  the  State 
funds  are  distributed  substantially  as  I 
have  said.  The  State  construction  pro- 
gram has  favored  the  Negro  schools  by 
almost  2  to  1  during  the  last  10  years. 

In  case  the  Senator  from  New  York 
might  have  to  leave  the  Chamber,  I 
should  like  to  recall  our  previous  discus- 
sion about  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
racial  balance,  or  imbalance,  which  were 
stricken  from  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  with  the  acquiescence  of  Rep- 
resentative Celler. 

I  have  just  had  handed  to  me  a  dis- 
patch from  the  news  ticker.  It  hurts 
rather  than  pleases  me.   The  item  reads: 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  white  parents  from 
Queens  picketed  the  board  of  education 
headquarters  In  Brooklyn  today  to  protest 
pairing  of  schools  In  a  racial  balance  plan. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  bears 
out  what  I  have  said.  The  opposition  to 
the  provision  became  so  hot  in  New  York 
and  like  areas  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  it.  But  the  argument  still  con- 
tinues.   I  continue  to  read: 

One  picket  said  the  plan  would  Interfere 
with  after-school  religious  training. 

Under  the  pairing  plan,  children  from 
grades  1  to  3  In  a  predominantly  white  school 
and  those  from  a  predominantly  Negro  school 
would  all  go  to  one  school  and  those  from 
grades  4  to  6  In  both  schools  would  go  to 
the  other  school. 

The  parents  said  they  did  not  object  to 
racial  balance  but  that  they  opposed  their 
children  being  sent  by  bus  or  otherwise  to 
more  distant  schools. 

I  admire  the  parents  for  their  opposi- 
tion. My  point  is  that  that  provision 
was  taken  out  of  the  bill  after  such  pro- 
tests as  these  arose.  Members  of  the 
House  were  not  willing  to  go  to  bat  and 
fight  for  something  that  was  in  the  bill, 
because  some  of  the  folks  back  home  ob- 
jected. I  wish  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  show  the  same  considera- 


tion for  other  sections  of  the  comitry 
and  not  to  seek  to  have  rules  Imposed 
on  us  that  he  Is  not  willing  to  impose  on 
the  people  of  his  area. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment bears  out  what  he  said.  I  think  it 
also  bears  out  what  I  said.  The  House,  In 
working  its  will  on  the  bill — decided  that 
desegregation  should  not  mean  the  as- 
slgrunent  of  pupils  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

What  I  was  protesting  and  am  pro- 
testing Is  the  representation  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  that  the  bill  we  are  seeking 
to  have  considered  has  something  to  do 
with  the  problem  of  picketing  In  New 
York.  But  the  people  who  are  picketing 
in  New  York  are  directing  their  objec- 
tions to  the  right  place,  since  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  has  au- 
thority in  this  matter. 

The  bill  as  written  has  nothing  to  do 
with  racial  Imbalance.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi — and 
I  can  understand  his  tactics  in  that  re- 
gard— has  indicated  that  he  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  Include  such  a  pro- 
vision, so  as  to  make  the  bill  unaccepta- 
ble to  a  greater  number  of  Senators. 

The  able  Representative  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Celler.  in  handling  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  accepted  an 
amendment  which  precluded  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
racial  balance  in  the  public  schools  is  a 
proper  subject  for  Federal  legislation.  It 
should  be  handled  locally  by  boards  of 
education  under  the  general,  overall  sur- 
veillance of  the  States. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  control  of 
education  should  not  be  centered  in 
Washington,  but  should  be  under  State 
and  local  control. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  college  professor,  or  even 
any  qualified  schoolteacher,  who  is 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  Louisiana. 
However,  if  there  is  one,  he  has  the 
benefit  of  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
also  the  benefit  of  the  1960  Civil  Rights 
Act,  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  already  in  possession  of 
whatever  powers  he  needs  to  see  to  it  that 
that  person  is  permitted  to  vote.  So  such 
a  person  should  pursue  those  remedies. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  felt 
that  those  were  all  the  powers  that  were 
needed  prior  to  the  time  of  the  street 
demonstrations,  the  riots,  the  marches 
on  city  halls,  and  other  demonstrations 
in  various  areas. 

In  Louisiana — to  mention  only  one 
Southern  State — approximately  140,000 
colored  voters  are  registered.  If  there 
were  the  same  percentage  as  that  among 
the  whites,  I  assimie  that  approximately 
150,000  additional  Negro  voters  would 
be  registered  in  my  State.  But  the  latter 
nimiber  is  not  as  great  as  the  number  of 
Puerto  Ricans,  alone,  who  are  disfran- 
chised in  the  great  metropolitan  area  of 


New  York  City  because  they  cannot  speak 
English.  But  in  Louisiana,  the  fine 
French-speaking  people  and  the  fine 
Spanish -spetiklng  people  are  not  treated 
that  way.  If  they  can  show  that  they 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence 
and  that  they  can  reasonably  understand 
what  the  government  is  all  about,  they 
can  register  to  vote. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  our  good  friends 
from  the  State  of  New  York  should  go 
back  to  their  State  and  should  do  all  they 
can  to  let  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York 
vote,  and  should  do  all  they  can  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  they  must  be 
able  to  understand  the  English  language, 
before  Senators  try  to  control  the  aflfairs 
of  another  State.  The  first  place  where 
one  should  work  for  civil  rights  is  in  hia 
own  area;  and  clearly  the  Senators  from 
New  York  should  attempt  to  persuade  the 
Governor  of  New  York  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  to  elimi- 
nate that  requirement  in  New  York,  be- 
fore they  attempt  to  tell  us  how  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  our  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  very  much.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  in  Mississippi  similar 
to  the  case  of  the  college  graduate  to 
whom  the  Senator  from  New  York  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  jrield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  report  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  replete  with 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  instances  I 
have  mentioned.  Many  of  those  cases 
arose  in  Mississippi. 

The  unfriendly  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  the  Senators 
from  New  York  be  sent  back  to  their 
State  legislature  is  of  course  within  his 
rights,  and  may  not  be  unparliamen- 
tary; but  we  are  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  to 
the  New  York  State  Senate,  and  it  is  not 
our  function  to  tell  the  New  York  State 
legislators  how  they  should  handle  their 
affairs. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  who 
now  is  speaking  is  not  popular  with  the 
voters  in  New  York,  and  if  subsequently 
he  runs  for  election  to  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  he  will  deal  with  that 
problem  at  that  time. 

My  point  is  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
many  people  have  received  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  bill  deals  with  a  mat- 
ter which  is  the  subject  of  the  picketing 
which  is  occurring  today  in  New  York — 
the  transportation  of  schoolchildren. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  transportation  of  schoolchildren,  in 
order  to  correct  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisi£ina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
EJthough  I  wish  to  discuss  another  part 
of  the  bill.  So  I  hope  Senators  who  ask 
me  to  yield  will  be  fairly  brief  In  their 
remarks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  be  fair 
about  this  matter,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  did  not  suggest  that  the  Senators 
from  New  York  should  retire  from  the 
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U.S.  Senate.  I  only  suggested  that  thjy 
recommend  that  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  be  fair  in  dealing  with  the 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York.  \ 

I  have  recommended  a  number  of 
things  to  my  State  legislature;  and,  in 
turn,  it  has  recommended  things  to  nle. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  Yo|:k 
[Mr.  Keating]  once  said: 

I  wUl  go  to  Georgia,  and  will  tell  fojks 
there 

Mr.  KEATING.     And  I  did. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Very  weL; 
the  Senator  from  New  York  went  rto 
Georgia.  Therefore,  why  could  not  the 
Senator  from  New  York  go  to  New  Yotk 
and  help  give  the  Puerto  Ricans  th^e 
a  break?  i 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  Georgia  I  receivted 
a  very  courteous  reception,  and  whjle 
there  I  learned  things  which  I  hkve 
found  most  useful.  | 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest 
that  now  the  Senator  from  New  Yorkjgo 
to  the  people  of  New  York  and,  in  that 
connection,  pay  heed  to  what  Jesus  skid 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
In  thy  brother's  eye,  but  percelvest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
much  as  my  name  has  been  mentioned, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  frpm 
Louisiana  point  out  a  single  official  in 
either  Georgia  or  Florida  or  Alabama 
to  whom  I  tried  to  tell  anything.  I  went 
there  to  determine  the  facts  about  cer- 
tain bombings.  As  a  result  of  that  tnp, 
we  put  the  antibombing  law  on  the  Fed- 
eral statute  books,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  1. 
That  was  my  objective  in  going  I  to 
Georgia.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  try 
to  tell  anyone  there  how  to  conduct 
affairs.  Instead,  my  purpose  was  to 
out  facts  for  myself;  and  that  Is  whijt  I 
did. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  recall  that  the  trip  phe 
Senatgr  from  New  York  made  motivated 
the  Senate  to  act  on  an  antibomb|ng 
statute.  '^  I 

However,  my  point — and  I  submit  that 
is  a  valid  one — is  that  if  the  distjin- 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  canJ  go 
to  Georgia,  to  ascertain  what  shouldj  be 
done  in  Georgia,  certainly  he  can  gd  as 
far  as  to  the  State  capital  of  his  cwn 
State  and  can  suggest  to  the  people  there 
that  they  quit  discriminating  against  jthe 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  share  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana: and  all  of  us  hope  for  imprcve- 
ment  in  those  fields. 

Mr .  KEATING .     And  so  do  I. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  does. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Earlier,  I  promised 
to  supply  for  the  Record  the  sourct  of 
the  figures  I  cited.  I  now  state  thatlthe 
figures  were  obtained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  from  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  His- 
sissippi;   and  those  for  the  other  four 


States   were   obtained   from   the  State 
boards  of  education. 

An  element  in  determining  the  quality 
of  education  is  to  determine  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  school  system  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the  pupils  to  attend 
regularly;  and  in  making  that  deter- 
mination, I  think  health  is  not  a  factor. 
Certainly  I  do  not  believe  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  be  throughout  the  whole 
South. 

The  big  question  then  is:  If  this  al- 
leged charge  of  poorer  attendance  is 
true,  why  is  it  true?  Does  not  attend- 
ance indicate  the  extent  of  real,  genuine 
educational  opportunity?  If  Negroes  do 
not  attend  the  schools  as  often  as  others 
do.  I  believe  that  is  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  determining 
the  adequacy  or  the  inadequacy  of  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Those  figures  were 
provided.  My  remarks  were  directed  to 
the  State  funds,  because  the  law  requires 
that  there  be  an  equal  distribution  of 
those  funds,  under  the  formula  for 
teachers — and  those  figures  vary — and 
in  connection  with  the  figures  for  aver- 
age attendance — and  they  may  vary 
somewhat.  Those  figures  vary  from 
county  to  county,  and  the  population 
varies  greatly.  So  that  would  explain 
the  difference. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  preparing  some  remarks  on  title 
VII  of  the  bill,  which  is  ordinarily  called 
the  FEPC  provision. 

First.  I  wish  especially  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
and  other  Senators  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  debate.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
discussions. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  part  of  an 
editorial  directed  to  the  FEPC  provision 
of  the  bill  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 11.  I  shall  not  read  the  entire  edi- 
torial, for  I  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks 
as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I  shall  read  all  of 
that  part  pertaining  to  title  vn.  The 
editorial  states: 

Our  third  objection  goes  to  title  VII.  gen- 
erally known  as  fair  employment  practices 
section.  This  section  hits  hard  at  both 
management  and  union  practices  which  keep 
Negroes  from  obtaining  Jobs  commensurate 
with  their  abilities.  We  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  legislation  to  accomplish  this  is 
needed. 

I  read  the  editorial  with  particular 
emphasis  because  it  comes  from  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  bill. 
The  editorial  writer  states  further: 
The  pending  proposal,  however.  Is  a 
draftsman's  horror.  Once  again,  key  terms 
are  not  defined.  No  standards  of  evidence 
are  set  forth  to  guide  the  Commission  which 
would  be  created  to  administer  the  section. 
In  the  absence  of  standards,  the  Commis- 
sion might  readily  fall  back  on  some  form 
of  quota  system,  which  by  all  means  should 
be  avoided. 

The  editorial  writer  is  discussing  quota 
systems  as  related  to  the  racial  picture 
in  employment.  That  is  another  provi- 
sion which  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 


posed legislation  do  not  dare  put  in  the 
bill.  They  do  not  want  a  quota  system. 
When  the  subject  was  brought  up  last 
summer,  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
New  York  said,  'We  do  not  want  any 
quota  system."  In  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  lives  they  are 
against  a  quota  system.  They  are 
against  it  in  Washington.  The  Wash- 
ington Star  does  not  want  such  a  system. 
The  editorial  writer  states : 

The  Commission  might  readUy  fall  back 
on  some  form  of  quota  system,  which  by  all 
means  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  again 
illustrates  that  they  are  against  any- 
thing related  to  the  bill  which,  even  by 
implication,  might  hurt  its  proponents. 

Such  proposals  draw  blood  and  a  quick 
response.  But  so  long  as  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  hit  other  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion they  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
proponents. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  that  no  quota  system  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  likewise  opposed  to  any  such  pro- 
vision. 

We  now  see  another  illustration  of  the 
misinformation  that  has  been  sent 
abroad  about  the  bill.  Much  mail  has 
been  received  by  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  objecting  to  the  quota 
system.  The  Senator  agrees  that  such 
a  provision  is  not  in  the  bill.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  is  in  favor  of  any  such  sys- 
tem as  that. 

I  presume  the  Senator  will  offer  an 
amendment  proposing  a  quota  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  It  is  not  my  ar- 
gument that  a  quota  system  is  or  should 
be  provided  in  the  bill.  My  argument  is 
that  the  proponents  have  been  careful 
to  keep  such  a  provision  out.  They  will 
continue  to  keep  it  out.  They  seek  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Commission  should 
have  no  authority  to  establish  a  quota 
system. 

The  editorial  writer  states  further: 

If  this  section  is  accepted  by  the  Senate — 

He  suggests  thereby  that  it  might  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate — 
it    should    first    be    drastically    overhauled, 
tightened  up,  and  clarified. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  a  measure  of 
the  kind  about  which  we  are  speaking, 
containing  an  FEPC  provision  as  far 
reaching  as  title  VII,  which  would  affect 
every  industry  that  employs  as  many  as 
25  people,  be  drastically  overhauled, 
tightened  up  and  clarified  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate?    It  would  be  impossible. 

The  next  statement  is  not  mine.  The 
editorial  writer  said: 

That  this  bill  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  Is  beyond  dispute. 

"Railroading"  may  occur  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Congress.  But  it  staggers 
the  imagination  to  think  that  a  bill  as 
drastic  and  as  far  reaching  as  the  civil 
rights  measure  was  railroaded  through 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  did 
not  make  that  charge.    It  was  made  by 
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The  editorial 


a  proponent  of  the  bill, 
writer  said: 

That  this  bill  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  is  beyond  dispute. 

I  read  further: 

Representative  Meader,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  is  a  believer  in  clvU  rights  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
which  initiated  work  on  this  bill.  At  first, 
he  says,  the  measure  was  seriously  consid- 
ered. Then  "a  curious  change"  took  place. 
Without  any  debate  in  the  subcommittee, 
three  sections  were  certainly  added  by  the 
majority — FEPC,  broader  powers  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  intervene  in  suits,  a  more 
sweeping  public  accommodations  section. 
Then  on  October  29,  the  full  committee 
knocked  out  the  language  of  the  subcom- 
mittee bill.  Substitute  language,  which  was 
not  drafted  by  the  committee  and  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  clear,  was  approved. 

That  is  not  my  argument.  That  is  not 
the  argument  of  an  opponent  of  the  bill. 
It  is  a  statement  made  by  a  person  who  is 
in  favor  of  the  bill  generally.  I  continue 
to  read: 

Mr.  Meader  first  saw  the  completed  draft 
when  a  copy  was  delivered  to  his  home  at 
10:10  p.m.  on  the  following  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  the  time, 
10:10  p.m.,  at  night.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  editorial: 

The  committee  met  the  next  morning  at 
10:30  and  declared  the  bUl  not  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  members  of  the  committee  had  12 
hours  and  20  minutes  to  get  a  night's 
sleep  and  consider  a  55 -page  bill.  I  do 
not  know  precisely  how  many  pages  the 
bill  contained  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
approximately  the  same.  I  continue  to 
read  from  the  editorial: 

That  afternoon,  following  a  recess  ne- 
cessitated by  a  meeting  of  the  House,  the  bUl 
was  reported  out. 

In  explanation,  the  words  "reported 
out"  mean  that  the  committee  approved 
the  bill  and  voted  it  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial : 

Fortunately,  this  sort  of  thing  cant  hap- 
pen In  the  Senate.  The  Senators  would  go 
over  the  bill  line  by  line  and  clause  by  clause. 

That  is  what  the  editorial  writer  said 
ought  to  be  done,  but  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  not  permit  it  to  be  done. 
At  least,  they  have  not  yet  decided  that 
it  will  be  permitted.  They  will  not  let 
the  bill  go  to  a  committee  for  study  by 
the  committee  and  its  staff.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  not  accept- 
able, it  could  be  sent  to  a  special  com- 
mittee or  to  any  committee  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  prefer.  But  this  is  not 
acceptable.  We  must  debate  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  without  the  benefit  of 
committee  action. 
Continuing  to  read  from  the  editorial: 
We  hope  that  an  effective  bill  will  be 
brought  to  a  vote  after  full  debate  and 
passed  without  a  filibuster.  This  will  not 
happen,  however,  unless  modifications  are 
accepted.  If  they  are  not  accepted,  the  only 
alternatives  will  be  to  Invoke  cloture  or  wear 
out  the  objectors.  We  do  not  believe  that 
either   can   be   successful. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  is  an  editorial 
from  a  procivil  rights  newspaper,  which 


was  written  by  an  exceedingly  well- 
informed  editorial  writer.  It  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  whole  question  of  procedure 
and  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Senators 
who  favor  the  bill,  it  is  beyond  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi how  a  majority  of  a  deliberative 
body  could  make  up  their  minds  to  pass 
such  a  far-reaching  measure  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  or  in  a  form  anywhere  near  it, 
especially  without  any  hearing  or  proper 
consideration. 

On  the  very  first  day  the  bill  was 
brought  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  started  to  speak, 
proponents  immediately  started  throw- 
ing around  the  charge  of  "filibuster,  fili- 
buster." 

Yet,  in  the  editorial  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  a  well-informed  proponent  of 
the  bill,  after  mature  consideration,  ex- 
pressed himself  and  said: 

By  all  means,  take  a  lot  of  it  out,  but  con- 
sider all  of  It  fully. 

TTTLE     vn     OP     H.R.     7152 EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT 

GPPORTTJNmr 

At  this  time  I  direct  my  remarks  pri- 
marily to  title  vn  of  H.R.  7152.  This 
title,  which  is  designated  "Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,"  embodies  the 
oft-rejected  FEPC  concept. 

This  is  by  far  the  longest  and  most 
complicated  title  of  the  bill.  -  Because  of 
this,  and  because  of  its  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  miUions  of  Americans,  it 
is  vital  that  it  be  carefully  considered 
and  fully  understood.  Particularly  is 
this  true  since  it  is  imprecisely  drawn 
and  fails  to  spell  out  in  a  definite  and 
specific  manner  the  limits  and  bound- 
aries of  the  authority  which  it  proposes 
to  confer. 

When  this  speech  was  prepared,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  did  not  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  editorial  from 
which  he  just  read.  The  editorial  calls 
this  title  a  "draftsman's  horror." 

Let  us  remember  that  title  vn  of  the 
original  administration  bill  did  no  more 
than  give  specific  statutory  authority  to 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity.  That  Commit- 
tee now  operates  imder  Executive  orders 
and  its  authority  over  alleged  discrim- 
ination extends  only  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment employment,  employment  by  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
employment  by  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors working  on  programs  supported 
by  Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
Committee's  authority  has  never  ex- 
tended to  private  employers,  as  such. 

That  was  the  situation  when  the  late 
President  Kennedy  sent  up  his  civil  rights 
bill  last  June.  The  bill  had  no  FEPC 
provision  in  it.  The  only  thing  akin  to  it 
was  a  proposal  to  make  statutory  the 
President's  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  which  then  existed 
by  virtue  of  Executive  orders. 

Title  vn  of  H.R.  7152,  as  it  was  passed 
by  the  House,  is  a  much  more  drastic 
and  sweeping  measure.  It  attempts  to 
prohibit  alleged  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment practices  by  employers  and 
labor  unions  if  they  are  engaged  in  an 
industry  affecting  commerce  and  have 


100  or  more  employees  or  members  dtxr- 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  law's  operation, 
75  or  more  during  the  second  year.  50  or 
more  during  the  third  year,  and  25  or 
more  thereafter. 

I  point  out  again.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  exact  and  precise  provisions  and 
terms  of  H.R.  7152  have  not  been  the 
subject  of  detailed  study  and  considera- 
tion by  any  legislative  committee  and 
have  not  been  the  subject  of  any  Senate 
committee  report.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  FEPC  concept  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  last  year  and  that  S.  1937, 
which  embodies  this  concept,  was  re- 
ported by  that  committee  on  February  4 
of  this  year.  However,  no  Senate  com- 
mittee has  made  a  searching,  exhaustive, 
and  detailed  study  of  the  exact  language 
of  title  vn  of  H.R.  7152  and  made  a  re- 
port as  to  the  legal  significance  of  such 
language  and  of  the  legal  and  practical 
effect  and  significance  of  this  title  if  it 
should  become  law.  We  all  recognize,  of 
course,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
studying  a  concept  or  theory  than  in  con- 
sidering a  specific  bill  which  is  designed 
to  put  the  concept  or  theory  into  actual 
operation. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  pass  this  far- 
reaching  bill,  which  would  affect  the  in- 
dustrial might  of  this  Nation  and  all  em- 
ployers with  25  or  more  employees,  with- 
out having  the  langxmge  considered  by  a 
House  or  Senate  committee,  without 
benefit  of  a  report  prepared  by  a  com- 
petent committee  staff,  without  any  re- 
port in  which  Senators  concur,  and  with- 
out those  guidelines,  which  have  always 
been  considered  necessary  both  for  Sen- 
ators and  for  the  courts  that  will  be 
called  upon  to  answer  the  thousand  legal 
questions  that  will  arise  from  the  appli- 
cation of  title  vn  if  it  becomes  law. 

If  such  a  provision  were  brought  in 
under  any  label  other  than  civil  rights, 
it  would  have  been  kicked  out  the  door 
before  it  got  here.  We  would  not  have 
taken  up  1  minute  of  the  Senate's  time 
until  it  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  pro- 
cedures I  have  discussed.  In  the  exist- 
ing near-hysteria  of  the  Nation,  any- 
thing that  is  proposed  imder  the  label 
of  "civil  rights"  receives  preferential 
consideration  and  treatment  both  In  the 
Congress  and  the  courts. 

Along  that  line,  the  abstract  idea  or 
concept  of  civil  rights  is  acceptable  gen- 
erally to  most  people.  If  the  question 
was  asked  in  a  public-opinion  poll,  "Do 
you  favor  civil  rights?"  I  feel  sure  that 
the  average  person  would  vote,  "Yes." 
Of  course,  he  favors  civil  rights  as  a 
principle  or  theory.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  far  reaching  and  drastic  provisions 
and  powers  contained  in  this  bill,  we  find 
that  it  would  affect  in  a  definite  and  con- 
crete manner  multiplied  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  legal  questions. 
It  would  touch  all  aspects  of  our  private 
and  governmental  lives.  When  the  ab- 
stract thus  becomes  specific  and  concrete 
careful,  serious,  and  thorough  study  and 
consideration  is  demanded. 

Those  who  have  not  made  a  full  study 
of  the  bill  do  not  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  bill  would  affect  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  a  number  of  civil  rights 
which  Americans  now  possess  are  rigpts 
of  which  they  would  be  dispossessed  Iby 
the  passage  of  the  bill?  J 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Such  civil  rights 
would  be  stricken  down  for  all  peoble, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  national  orimn. 
religion,  or  anything  else.  There  woij^^d 
not  be  many  rights  left  except  those  un- 
der regulation  and  control,  if  this  bill 
shovUd  become  law.  ,^  ,^\   * 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  say  that  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances a  person  could  say  he  is  in  f  ayor 
of  civil  rights  in  a  Gallup  poll  when  i he 
actually  mearis  he  is  in  favor  of  somd  of 
the  civU  rights  this  bill  would  deny?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  no  doubt  the 
Senator  is  correct.  That  person  mi^ht 
unwittingly  express  himself  as  being!  in 
favor  of  curtailing  his  own  rights  unJjess 
he  understood  the  provisions  of  the  qiU. 
For  example,  the  people  in  the  area  Iwe 
discussed  previously,  where  the  question 
of  racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools  was 
involved,  were  heard  and  heeded. 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  seems  to  m0 
heard  the  same  argiiment  in  1957  ^nd 
1960_that  if  the  bill  were  enactedJ  It 
would  destroy  all  the  rights  anybody  ei^er 
had.    But  the  Republic  still  stands.    I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  the  Senator  fipm 
Mississippi  did  not  make  that  argument. 
In  addition,  the  1957  bill  had  many*  of 
its  teeth  taken  out  by  the  Senate.    , 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  that,  put 
even  after  the  bill  was  nnally  passed.  I 
remember  hearing  the  same  argxim^nt, 
that  it  was  going  to  revolutionize  the  en- 
tire country  and  destroy  the  value^  in 
which  we  believe.  But  we  are  all  jtill 
here  and  everything  is  going  reasonahly 

well.  ,     . 

I  do  not  believe  passage  of  any  single 
law  would  destroy  this  Republic.         ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prfesi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
jrleld?  \ 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  yield.  j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  ttue 
that  we  took  out  that  nefarious  title  III. 
and  that  we  were  successful  in  defeating 
the  most  vicious  and  the  worst  provisi(ons 
In  that  bill,  some  of  which  we  see  bjack 
again  in  the  bill  in  its  present  form?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  Qot- 
rect.  The  heart  of  that  biU  was  title  jin, 
which  was  taken  out.  ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  Cor- 
rect to  say  that  title  HI  would  have  gJven 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  the  power  to  sue  at  taxpayers' 
expense  on  behalf  of  practically  anyione 
against  practically  anyone,  on  almost 
any  alleged  type  of  discrimination  tjhat 
could  be  dreamed  up? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true;  b^t  I 
believe  the  power  proposed  In  that! bill 
for  the  Attorney  General,  which  Was 
taken  out,  was  only  a  molehill  compared 
with  the  mountain  of  power  this  bill 
would  confer  upon  the  Attorney  General. 


Therefore.  It  would  appear  to  me  that, 
in  considering  this  title  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  leadership  has 
forced  upon  us.  the  Senate  necessarily 
will  be  passing  only  upon  a  concept  and 
an  abstract  theory  rather  than  upon  the 
specific  language  and  provisions  of  the 
practical  effect  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  guidance  and  information 
which  a  thorough  and  detailed  study 
and  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committee  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish to  us. 

Title  VII  is  purportedly  aimed  at  wip- 
ing out  alleged  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  practices. 
Its  primary  basis  for  support  is  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  Un- 
der its  terms,  it  would  be  an  "unlawful 
employment  practice"  for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  faU  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin;  or  (2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or 
classify  his  employees  In  any  way  which 
would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any  Indi- 
vidual of  employment  opportunities  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employee,  because  of  such  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  language 
which  I  have  just  quoted  that  title  VII, 
if  it  becomes  law,  will  constitute  a  drastic 
intrusion  into  private  businesses  and  will 
be  unjust  and  coercive  to  employers  and 
employees  alike.  This  title  will  arbi- 
trarily interfere  with  what  would  be 
otherwise  the  informed,  considered,  and 
sincere  Judgment  of  an  employer  as  to 
how  best  to  build  and  maintain  the  most 
competent.  efRcient,  and  harmonious 
working  force  possible.  ^^ 

Let  me  remind  you  that  until  the  FEPC 
concept  came  into  vogue  in  certain  po- 
litical circles  it  was  never  seriously  ques- 
tioned under  our  concept  of  individual 
liberties  that  an  individual  had  the  right 
to  commence  a  business,  to  select  his 
own  employees  on  the  basis  of  the  quali- 
fications which  he  deemed  important,  to 
establish  such  employee  practices  as.  in 
his  own  free  and  uncontrolled  discre- 
tion, he  deemed  proper  and  advanta- 
geous, and  to  do  all  this  without  gov- 
ernmental hindrance  or  interference. 
Such  personal  freedom  of  action  in  these 
basic  fields  is  fundamental  to  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  to  the  whole 
American  concept  of  individual  liberty. 

This  concept  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  of  action  would  go  out  the  win- 
dow if  title  vn  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  Is  Idle  and  more  than  a  little 
unfair  to  argue  that  this  title  would  not. 
in  fact,  force  the  hiring,  promotion,  and 
retention  of  minority  group  members. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  clear, 
even  to  the  uninitiated,  that  the  entire 
purpose,  design,  and  effect  of  title  VII  is 
to  force  the  hiring,  promotion,  and  re- 
tention of  persons  that  an  employer 
would  not  hire,  promote,  or  retain  In  the 
absence  of  governmental  interference 
and  coercion. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportimlty  Commission,  which 
the  bUl  would  create,  would  have  any 


power  or  effectiveness  whatsoever.  It 
would  be  in  the  field  of  dictating  to  pri- 
vate employers  whom  they  shaU  or  shall 
not  hire,  promote,  or  discharge.  It  is  in 
this  field — and  this  field  only— that  the 
Commission  would  be  expressly  author- 
ized to  exert  its  authority  over  private 
employees.  The  extent  of  the  continu- 
ing supervision  over  the  detailed  man- 
agement of  the  employees  of  private 
firms  covered  by  the  title  is  manifest  by 
the  provisions  of  section  709(c)  which 
require  every  covered  employer  to: 

(1)  make  and  keep  such  records  relevant 
to  the  determinations  of  whether  unlawful 
employment  practices  have  been  or  are  being 
committed, 

(2)  preserve  such  records  for  such  periods, 
and 

(3)  make  such  reports  therefrom,  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  or 
order,  after  public  hearing,  as  reasonable, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  title  or  the  regulations  or 
orders  thereimder. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  the 
Congress  has  consistently  and  repeated- 
ly refused  to  enact  FEPC  legislation. 
Such  legislation  has  been  repeatedly  be- 
fore the  Congress  but.  just  as  repeatedly. 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  refused  to 
authorize  such  sweeping  and  dictatorial 
governmental  control  over  the  private 
industries  of  our  Nation. 

There  are  many  valid  reasons  for  the 
refusal  of  the  Congress  to  enact  such 
legislation.  I  propose  to  discuss  these 
in  some  detail.  However,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  now  that  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant reasons  is  the  very  real,  very 
practical,  and  very  difficult  problem  of 
defining,  in  a  realistic  and  precise  fash- 
ion, exactly  what  constitutes  unlawful 
discrimination  In  employment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
sections  704  and  705  of  title  VH  do  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  definitions  of  what 
constitute  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices. 

However,  an  examination  of  these 
definitions  will  show  very  clearly  the  im- 
precision and  vagueness  of  them.  The 
language  used  is  general  and  compre- 
hensive and  does  not  afford  any  definite 
standard  or  precise  legal  guideline  as  to 
the  specific  practices  which  would  or 
would  not  constitute  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice.  That  is  the  point 
which  the  editorial  published  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  made,  Mr. 
President. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  If  title  VH  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Commission 
would  be  left  with  a  general,  vague,  and 
apparently  limitless  area  in  which  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  which  title  VII  seeks  to 
confer  upon  It.  In  the  first  Instance,  at 
least,  the  Commission  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  Its  own  determination  as 
to  the  proper  construction  of  the  act. 
what  the  definitions  of  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices  encompass,  and  the  pow- 
ers which  would  be  conferred  upon  It. 
They  would  make  the  initial  decisloa 
In  the  hands  of  political  appointees— 
who  almost  certainly  would  be  dedicated 
to  the  political  philosophy  that  the  iron 
hand  of  Federal  control  and  compulsion 
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should  be  used,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, to  bring  about  their  own  stand- 
ards of  social  and  economic  equality  be- 
tween the  T&ces — such  ill-defined  power 
and  authority  would  surely  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  and  impact  upon  the  private 
industry  of  this  country. 

I  believe  it  is  well  that  we  all  realize 
that  title  VII  is  no  idle  and  ineffectual 
collection  of  high-flown  words  and 
phrases  which  merely  pays  lipservice  to 
a  political  philosophy  which  is  designed 
to  capture  the  votes  of  organized  minori- 
ties. By  their  very  vagueness  the  powers 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  and 
vested  in  the  Commission  are  formidable 
indeed.  In  practical  effect  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  granted  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  substantial  segments  of 
our  Nation's  industry.  At  the  very  least, 
the  enactment  of  title  VII  would  consti- 
tute a  flagrant,  unconstitutional,  unau- 
thorized, and  unwise  extension  of  Federal 
interference  with  and  control  of  private 
business. 

In  its  present  form  this  title  Is  such 
a  drastic  infringement  upon  our  con- 
cept of  democratic  government  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  our  econ- 
omy, that  it  should  literally  shock  the 
conscience  of  constitutionally  minded 
Americans.  It  is  a  drastic  departure 
from  logic,  reason,  equity,  and  basic  con- 
stitutional principles. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  discuss,  under 
the  various  headings  I  have  before  me, 
some  of  the  main  points  that  come  to 
mind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  understand  that 
those  who  would  be  appointed  to  such 
a  board  as  the  FEPC  would  probably  be 
persons  holding  views  which  would  par- 
allel those  of  the  NAACP  and  CORE;  In 
other  words,  persons  who  would  be  in- 
clined to  presxmie  that  there  had  been 
discrimination,  when  they  looked  into  a 
case,  in  the  flrst  instance;  and  would  not 
they  also  be  subject  to  the  probability 
that  the  very  judges  before  whom  such 
cases  would  be  tried  would  be  judges 
likely  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  uphold  such 
an  assertion  of  power  as  those  members 
of  the  Commission  would  claim? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  would  be 
the  trend  under  the  movement  of  the 
times,  should  this  bill  become  law.  It 
would  give  emphasis  to  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  that  not 
been  true  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  was  It  not  true  when  the  Com- 
mission was  first  established,  that  some 
little  gesture  was  made  to  try  to  see  that 
both  sides  would  be  considered,  that  con- 
servatives and  moderates  would  be  on  the 
Commission  as  well  as  extreme  integra- 
tlonist  elements?  Has  It  not  turned  out, 
within  a  few  years,  that  those  who  fa- 
vored integration  have  been  successful 
In  getting  at  the  more  extreme  advocates 
on  that  Commission? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  was  the 
start  that  was  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower through  the  original  appoint- 
ments. I  believe  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual eroding  away  of  those  who  did  not  go 


along,  so  to  speak,  with  the  liberal  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission;  and  it  has  be- 
come highly  partisan. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Inasmuch  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege  in  the 
Senate,  I  rise  in  his  behalf  to  suggest 
that  the  President  would  not.  any  more 
than  would  any  of  his  predecessors,  allow 
himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  NAACP 
or  CORE,  and  that  he  would  select  ca- 
pable and  able  members  to  serve  on  such 
a  Commission.  To  imply  otherwise  is 
a  disservice  to  the  President.  I  pointed 
out  the  other  day  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  President  Eisen- 
hower or  President  Kennedy  required 
clearance  through  NAACP  or  any  other 
organization  for  appointments  to  the 
Commission.  I  am  sure  the  same  applies 
to  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
prejudice  agsunst  President  Johnson.  I 
supported  him  and  tried  to  help  him 
obtain  the  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. I  campaigned  for  him,  both  be- 
fore the  nominating  convention  and 
thereafter.  I  expect  to  vote  for  him 
again.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
no  prejudice  against  the  President.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  him,  even  though  he 
adheres  to  the  view  he  has  previously 
expressed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  industry  does  not 
get  busy  and  assert  itself.  It  will  not  be 
entitled  to  much  consideration  when  it 
comes  to  making  appointments  to  the 
Commission. 

In  my  discussion,  I  shall  present  a 
niunber  of  arguments,  any  one  of  which 
should  be  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
defeat  of  title  Vn.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
convince  those  who  still  have  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject  that  this  title  is  a 
brazen  and  unwarranted  effort  to  use  the 
commerce  clause  to  pass  social  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress on  every  occasion  that  it  was  con- 
sidered. Let  us  remember  again  that 
there  have  been  no  committee  hearings 
on  this  legislation  in  its  present  form. 
Its  advocates  have  not  seen  flt  to  go  be- 
fore a  committee  to  establish  its  legality 
and  necessity.  They  refuse  to  do  so  now. 
The  fact  is  that  no  legislative  commit- 
tee has  been  presented  with  any  solid  or 
convincing  evidence  that  this  title  Is  even 
needed  or  desirable. 

THK    MOST    COBSPELLING    REASON    FOR    OPPOSIMC 
FKPC 

There  is  one  overriding  reason  for  the 
rejection  of  tiUe  vn  that  overshadows 
all  others.  It  should  compel  every  indi- 
vidual who  Is  dedicated  to  preserving  our 
system  of  government  to  oppose  this 
title  with  all  the  strength  a  concerned 
patriot  can  give  to  his  country. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  In  establishing 
this  Nation,  laid  down  certain  inviolate 
principles.  Throiigh  the  years,  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  Americans  have 
preserved  these  fundamentals  as  the  solid 
cornerstone  upon  which  our  free  society 
rests.  One  of  these  fundamentals  is  the 
absolute  right  of  our  people  to  be  secure 
in  and  to  enjoy  the  private  right  to  own 


and  control  their  property  and  use  it  as 
they  see  flt.  This  principle  is  so  much 
a  part  of  our  tradition  that  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  needs  legal  authority  for 
it  or  to  be  reminded  of  our  dependence 
upon  It  as  a  basic  rule  of  government. 

In  recent  years,  each  Congress  has  In- 
creasingly chipped  away  this  and  other 
constitutional  pillars  of  government  un- 
til collapse  is  inmiinent  if  the  chipping 
is  not  stopped.  Yet  the  Congress,  yield- 
ing to  the  cry  and  pressure  of  groups 
who  will  never  be  satisfied,  has  conceded 
time  and  time  again. 

To  pass  a  bill  which  destroys  the  right 
of  private  property  by,  in  effect,  taking 
the  authority  of  management  from  the 
owner  and  placing  it  in  a  Federal  com- 
mission would  be  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
integrity  of  our  Constitution. 

Although  immeasurable  damage  has 
been  done  in  the  past  by  enacting  other 
aspects  of  so-called  civil  rights  bills,  for- 
tunately the  Congress  has  thus  far  failed 
to  enact  an  FEPC  law. 

This  is  no  time  to  do  so. 

It  is  time  to  be  strong.  It  is  time  to  ad- 
here to  basic  constitutional  principles. 
The  welfare  of  the  Nation  demands  it. 

NOT  CONBIOEREO  BY  COMMITTn: 

Titie  vn  in  the  present  bill  is  a  com- 
posite of  three  bills  introduced  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  They  were 
the  subject  of  some  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  As  I  have  said,  at  that 
time  the  bills  were  not  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's so-called  civil  rights  pack- 
age. Neither  these  bills  nor  that  portion 
of  them  now  contained  in  the  civil  rights 
bill  were  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  which  civil  rights  matters 
have  been  traditionally  referred.  In  fact, 
title  vn,  in  its  present  form,  has  not  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  any  legislative 
committee. 

Since  we  have  been  deprived  of  exam- 
ining the  arguments  for  the  FEPC  con- 
cept embodied  in  titie  vn  In  hearings  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee,  we  must  turn  to 
the  partial  and  somewhat  unrelated 
hearings  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  as  the  only  available 
source  that  will  disclose  the  reasons  and 
justification  urged  by  those  who  sponsor 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  title 
of  HH.  7152. 

I  do  not  remember  precisely  when  the 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  But, 
when  the  administration's  bills  were  In- 
troduced last  June,  the  FEPC  concept 
was  not  included.  It  was  not  thought 
that  any  serious  attempt  would  be  made 
to  pass  an  FEPC  bill.  President  Ken- 
nedy definitely  left  It  out  of  his  bill. 
The  general  thought  was  that  an  at- 
tempt would  not  be  made  to  include 
such  a  provision.  Suddenly,  in  late 
October,  I  believe,  it  was  pitched  in  and 
it  came  out,  and  it  has  been  rolling  ever 
since.  I  do  not  see  how,  in  discharging 
our  responsibility,  we  can  vote  for  title 
vn,  which  is  such  a  marked  departure 
from  anything  that  we  have  ever  sub- 
jected our  people  to,  even  if  we  have  the 
authority  to  do  It.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  the  authority,  but  even  if  we  did 
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have  it.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  it 
responsible  legislators. 

FROPOKENTS    FAIL    TO    SHOW    AtTrHORITT    j 

In  an  attempt  to  support  the  constit(i- 
tionality  of  FEPC.  there  was  inserted jin 
the  record  of  the  Labor  Committee  hear- 
ings a  legal  brief  purporting  to  establibh 
that  the  FEPC  bills  were :  J 

Solidly  based  on  the  power  given  by  ^e 
commerce    claxise   to   the   Congress. 

That  statement  was  based  upon  tjhe 
premise  that:  I 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Inter- 
state (immerce  extends  to  the  regulation 
by  law  of  intrastate  actlyltles  which  iiavj  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  commerce  or  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  over]  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proponents 
of  FEPC  concede  that  a  substantial 
eflect  on  commerce  must  be  shown  to 
find  congressional  authority  for  its  en- 
actment under  the  commerce  clause. 

There  is  no  disagreement  about  tms. 
While  the  courts  have  held  that  the  f ftct 
that  other  purposes  will  also  be  serpd 
does  not  InvaUdate  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  its  power  to  protect  Interstate 
commerce,  it  also  has  held  the  activities 
subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  miist 
have  such  a  close  and  substantial  rdla- 
Uon  to  interstate  commerce  that  tl^eir 
control  is  essenUal  or  appropriate,  to 
protect  that  commerce  from  burdfens 
knd  obstructions.  Under  the  commerce 
clause.  Congress  is  powerless  to  regulate 
anything  which  is  not  related  to  com- 
merce and  it  is  powerless  to  do  anytMng 
about  commerce  which  is  not  regulaUon. 

Before  the  Congress  can  properly  en- 
act this  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
or  FEPC  provision  under  the  commerce 
clause,  it  must  be  clearly  established  ttiat 
its  enactment  is  necessary  because  cf  a 
substantial  relaUon  to  or  effect  on  ccm- 

This  its  proponents  have  absolu^ly 
failed  to  do. 

aEASONS    FOR   PASSAGE  NOT   SUFFICIENT 

The  FEPC  supporters  attempted  tci  do 
so  by  urging  that  passage  of  such  a  law 
would  increase  the  Nation's  gross  na- 
tional product  by  permitting  nonwhiites 
to  make  the  same  contribution  to  pro- 
duction, given  the  same  educational  at- 
tainment as  whites.  They  conterided 
that  this  alleged  discrimination  is  pre- 
venting us  from  reaching  our  fuU  Eco- 
nomic potential  and  should  be  rem<Jved 
as  a  restriction  on  interstate  commerce. 
However  the  record  shows  the  advocates 
of  this  contention  subjected  it  to  so  many 
qualifications  and  exceptions  that  \t  is 
reduced  to  mere  abstract  theory  wjlth- 
out  foundation  and  fact.  i 

The  validity  of  this  theory  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  when  its  chief  advocate 
asked  himself  the  question :  J 

By  how  much  would  the  groes  natianal 
product  increase  If  the  nonwhlte  were  !able 
to  utilize  his  present  potential  (as  mealed 
by  years  of  education)  as  fvill  a«  haa|  the 
white? 
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And  answered  this  question  by  sayjlng: 
The  effect  on  economic  performance  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  measurement. 

If  it  were  real  it  could  be  measured 


If  it  were  a  restraint  it  could  be  meas- 
ured. ,^^ 

If  it  were  substantial  it  could  be  meas- 
ured. 

If  it  were  a  substantial  obstruction  or 
restriction  on  commerce  our  gross  na- 
tional product  would  not  be  consistently 
increasing,  as  the  President  so  recently 
pointed  out  in  his  economic  report  of 
January  1964.  when  he  stated:  "The 
gross  national  product  has  increased 
16  percent  since  1961." 

They  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  dis- 
crimination in  wage  scales,  if  it  does 
exist,  as  between  white  and  colored,  has 
no  effect  on  interstate  commerce  by  de- 
creasing the  gross  national  product. 
They  said: 

On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  type  of 
discrimination  In  employment  which  has  lit- 
tle direct  effect  on  output.  This  Is  the  dis- 
criminatory practice  In  employment  some- 
times Identified  as  "exploitation";  I.e..  pay- 
ing the  nonwhlte  less  than  the  white  Is  paid 
for  equal  work.  This  type  of  discrimination 
results  m  a  redistribution  of  Income  favor- 
ing the  white  at  the  expense  of  the  non- 
whlte, but  with  no  necessary  reduction  In 
total  output. 

While  the  proponents  have  advanced 
many  extended  theories  and  abstract 
ideas,  they  have  failed  to  show  that  al- 
leged discrimination,  If  it  in  fact  exists, 
has  any  substantial  effect  on  interstate 
commerce.  They  have,  therefore,  failed 
to  show  any  support  for  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  or  FEPC  legislation  by 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
They  attempt  to  circumvent  this  fatal 
defect  by  simply  declaring  in  title  vn, 
section  701(b) ,  of  the  bill: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  title  are  neces- 
sary for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  remove  obstructions  to  the  free  flow 
of  commerce  among  the  States  and  with 
foreign  nations. 

What  proof  do  they  show  to  support 
such  a  conclusion?  What  evidence  is 
there  that  the  obstructions  referred  to 
actually  exist? 

Absolutely  none. 

ADVOCATES  TRY  TO  AVOID  PRESENTING  PBOOF 

In  the  testimony  before  the  Labor 
Committee  the  FEPC  supporters  at- 
tempted to  avoid  the  necessity  of  fur- 
nishing such  proof  by  contending  that: 

The  question  whether  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  affects  Interstate  commerce  Is  a 
matter  of  practical  Judgment,  the  exercise 
of  which  Is  primarily  vested  In  Congress  by 
the  Constitution. 

This  postulate  that  this  title  is  neces- 
sary, if  allowed  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  conclusion  without  substantiating  evi- 
dence, will  have  the  most  far-reaching 
implication  of  any  legislation  considered 
by  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 

It  will  reach  into  the  very  heart  of 
every  business  in  the  Nation,  taking 
with  it  endless  and  unnecessary  regula- 
tion and  control  that  wiU  never  be  re- 
moved. 

Before  acting  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  duty  to  be  certain  that 
such  a  conclusion  is  based  upon  fact. 
This  responsibility  is  unusually  great  in 
view  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
matter    in    American    Communications 


Assn.    V.    Bonds,    339    U.S.    382    (1950). 
There  the  Court  said: 

Congress,  not  the  courts.  Is  primarily 
charged  with  the  determination  of  the  need 
for  regulation  of  activities  affecting  Inter- 
state commerce.  If  such  regulation  unduly 
Infringes  personal  freedoms  g^uaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
must  declare  the  statute  Invalid.  But  inso- 
far as  the  problem  Is  one  of  drawing  Infer- 
ences concerning  the  need  for  regulation  of 
particvUar  forms  of  conduct  from  conflicting 
evidence,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  In  no  posi- 
tion to  substitute  Its  Judgment  as  to  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  the  statute  for 
that  of  Congress. 

The  proponents  have  presented  no  ac- 
ceptable or  convincing  proof  that  there 
is  a  need  for  title  vn.  But  even  if  proof 
had  been  submitted  it  would  have  to 
amount  to  more  than  mere  suspicion  or 
supposition  that  interstate  commerce  is 
affected.  It  would  have  to  be  shown  that 
the  effect  on  commerce  was  more  than 
incidental  or  indirect.  In  National  Rela- 
tions Bd.  V.  Jones  &  L.  Corporation,  301 
U.S.  1  (1937)  theCourtsaid: 

The  scope  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
interstate  commerce  may  not  be  so  extended 
as  to  embrace  effects  upon  interstate  com- 
merce so  indirect  and  remote  that  to  embrace 
them  would  effectively  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  Is  national  and  what 
Is  local  and  create  a  completely  centralized 
government.  \\ 

It  said  further: 

If  the  commerce  clause  were  construed  to 
reach  all  enterprises  and  transactions  which 
coxild  be  said  to  have  an  Indirect  effect  upon 
Interstate  commerce,  the  Federal  authority 
would  embrace  practically  all  the  activities  of 
the  people  and  the  authority  of  the  State 
over  Its  domestic  concerns  would  exist  only 
by  sufferance  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Indeed,  on  such  a  theory,  even  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  commercial  facilities 
would  be  subject  to  Federal  control. 

The  proponents  who  cite  parts  of  this 
case  as  authority  for  FEPC  legislation 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Court  restated 
its  previous  rule  that  to  come  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  a 
matter  must  have  a  real  effect  upon  in- 
terstate commerce.  In  that  regard,  the 
Court  said : 

Whatever  amounts  to  more  or  less  constant 
practice  and  threatens  to  obstruct  or  unduly 
to  burden  the  freedom  of  Interstate  com- 
merce Is  within  the  regulatory  power  of  Con- 
gress under  the  commerce  clause  and  It  la 
primarily  for  Congress  to  consider  and  decide 
the  fact  of  the  danger  and  meet  It. 

No  proof  having  been  established  that 
interstate  commerce  is  substantially  af- 
fected or  unduly  burdened,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Congress  is  without  authority  to 
enact  this  FEPC  provision  under  the 
commerce  clause  and  further  considera- 
tion of  it  on  this  basis  should  be  pre- 
cluded. 

TRUE  PURPOSE  NOT  PROTECTION  OF  COMMERCE 

But  let  us  assume,  contrary  to  the 
facts,  that  its  consideration  is  warranted 
and  authorized  and  that  the  facts  do 
support  the  contention  that  this  title 
of  the  bill  will  affect  interstate  commerce. 
If.  as  asserted  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  the  true  purpose  Is  to  ac- 
tually  remove   restraint   on   interstate 
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commerce  by  removing  economic  losses 
that  result  from : 

(1)  Inefficiencies  in  the  use  of  the  labor 
force  resulting  from  failure  to  utilize  fully 
the  existing  skills  of  our  population,  and 
(2)   failure  to  develop  potential  skills  fully. 
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Then  to  actually  serve  that  purpose 
this  bill  should  make  no  reference  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  It  should  contain  no  reference 
to  aliens  or  atheists.  It  should  simply 
provide  that  every  person  who  in  any 
way  conducts  an  activity  bearing  upon 
our  Nation's  economy  must  use  fully  the 
best  available  skills  and  operate  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  Dossible.  This 
follows  the  simple  process  of  logic.  It 
should  be  clear  that  the  full  utilization 
of  existing  skills  has  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  questions  of  race,  color,  reli- 
piop.  sex,  or  national  origin. 

Therefore,  if  commerce  is  truly  af- 
fected or  burdened  because  an  individual 
who  IS  more  or  equally  qualified  is  denied 
emplo3^ment  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin,  then  in  order 
to  protect  commerce  fully  the  bUl  should 
provide  that  no  individual  who  is  less 
qualified  can  be  hired  in  preference  to 
any  person  more  qualified  for  any  rea- 
son— without  regard  to  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin.  Only  by 
such  a  provision  could  we  truly  "utilize 
fully  the  existing  skills  of  our  people." 
If  the  protection  of  interstate  commerce 
and  the  full  utilization  of  existing  skills 
are  the  real  objectives  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate passage  of  this  title,  they  will 
readily  admit  this  to  be  true. 

The  catastrophic  consequences  of  en- 
acting such  a  law  is,  of  course,  obvious 
even  to  the  strongest  supporters  of  an  all- 
powerful  centralized  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 
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FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT    WOtTLD 
BUSINESS 

Such  a  law.  if  enacted,  would,  of 
course,  make  the  Federal  Government 
the  operator  of  every  business  or  other 
activity  that  affects  the  national  econ- 
omy anywhere  in  the  Nation.  To  en- 
force such  a  radical,  far-reaching,  ridicu- 
lous, and  impractical  law,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
would  have  to: 

Acquire  and  maintain  a  working 
biowledge  of  every  skill  in  every  trade 
in  every  section  of  the  Nation. 

Monitor  the  employment  and  discharge 
of  every  employee  of  every  employer  in 
the  Nation. 

Monitor  the  promotion  of  every  em- 
ployee of  every  employer  in  any  business 
or  economic  activity  which  affects  the 
gross  national  product. 

Acquire  and  maintain  a  detailed 
toowledge  of  every  productive  technique 
in  the  Nation. 

Maintain  a  constant  surveillance  over 
every  instance  of  productive  activity  In 
order  to  insure  that  the  most  efficient 
method  is  being  used  so  that  the  Nation 
vill,  in  compliance  with  this  law,  obtain 
maximum  performance  by  the  utilization 
of  the  best  available  skills. 

Almost  all  of  these  requirements  will, 
in  fact,  be  necessary  even  if  the  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form,  with  its  ap- 
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plication  limited  to  instances  involving 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin.  The  employer  wUl  no  longer  be 
responsible  for  conducting  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  will  instead  be  shackled  to  the 
bureaucratic  whims  of  an  all-powerful 
and  constantly  present  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  continually  looks  with  suspi- 
cion upon  every  act  of  management  in- 
volving personnel  or  procedure.  The 
employer,  already  burdened  with  limit- 
less Government  forms  and  regulations 
will  have  to  assume  even  more  admin- 
istrative burdens. 

The  hiring  of  every  employee  and  the 
discharge  of  every  employee  wiU  be  done 
at  the  peril  and  risk  of  being  overruled 
by  the  Commission  or  the  courts  Every 
promotion  will  stand  the  possibility  of 
bemg  nullified  or  delayed  pending  the 
outcome  of  long  and  involved  investiga- 
tions. Commission  hearings,  and  possible 
court  actions. 

The  finality  of  any  action  by  an  em- 
ployer in  matters  of  personnel  may  be 
unknown  for  long  periods  of  time  and  he 
will  not  know  whether  or  not  a  dis- 
charged employee  will  have  to  be  re- 
instated, whether  a  newly  appointed  em- 
ployee can  remain  on  his  payroll,  and 
whether  or  not  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  his  particular  business  will  be 
overturned  because  of  an  aUeged  viola- 
tion of  this  title. 

It  is  inconceivable  and  unthinkable 
that  business  enterprises — small  me- 
dium, or  large— should  be  subjected  to 
such  regulation  and  control,  and  that 
such  a  great  opportunity  should  be 
opened  up  for  the  smallest  and  most 
irresponsible  inspector  or  agent  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  an  employer  and 
subject  him  to  the  penalties— and  more 
than  legal  penalties;  the  abuse  and  un- 
certainty, blackmail  and  coercion— that 
would  be  permitted  under  this  title. 

In  brief,  it  would  be  a  monstrous,  un- 
workable, impractical,  and  unbearable 
burden  on  a  major  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness and  industry  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the   Government  could 
move  in  on  the  employer  or  owner  of  a 
small  business  or  enterprise   and  take 
away  from  him  his  basic,  fundamental 
and  elemental  rights  as  a  private  citi- 
zen.   Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not 
talking  about   regulating  a  public  fa- 
cility, a  public  operation,  a  public  con- 
tractor, or  a  public  enterprise  of  any 
kind.    We  are  talking  about  going  into 
small  businesses  emplosang  as  little  as 
25  persons  which  are  purely  privately 
owned  enterprises.    These  are  operated 
by  people  who  have  Invested  their  savings 
of  a  lifetime,  and  who  have  gone  into 
debt  to  finance  the  business. 

What  is  sought  is  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment enter  with  a  club  of  some  kind— 
the  club  of  a  Government  In  faraway 
Washington— to  cuff  him  over  the  head 
daily— not  once  every  year,  as  in  the 
payment  of  taxes,  but  daily— to  regulate 
the  hiring,  discharging,  and  promotion 
of  his  employees.  I  do  not  know  how  a 
Senator  could  conduct  the  affairs  of  his 
office  if  he  had  to  operate  under  the 
provisions  of  the  FEPC  section. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  it  is  prop- 
er that  some  Grovernment  bureaucrat 
should  have  the  duty  and  function  of 
coming  into  a  person's  place  of  business 
and  teUing  him  whom  to  hire,  whom  to 
promote,  and  whom  not  to  promote 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  white 
people  are  entitled  to  consideration  as 
well  as  colored? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  would 
One  would  get  into  an  impossible  field 
if  he  tried  to  regulate  everything  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Eventually 
should  it  not  work  both  ways— in  other 
words,  the  whites  should  be  considered 
for  promoti^,  as  well  as  the  colored? 
If  a  Federal  bureaucrat  were  to  tell  an 
employer  whom  he  should  promote  and 
whom  he  should  not  promote,  and  were 
to  decide  which  ones  should  be  pro- 
moted and  which  ones  should  not  be 
promoted,  which  ones  should  be  fired 
and  which  ones  should  be  hired,  how 
would  an  employer  be  able  to  operate  his 
business  at  all? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  do  not  see  how  he 
could. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy.  I  used  to 
marvel  at  the  way  the  crews  operated  the 
sawmills.  The  sawmill  company  em- 
ployed some  of  the  finest  workmen  to 
ride  on  the  carriage  which  moved  back 
and  forth  from  the  saw  blade.  Those 
men  were  colored  men.  other  very 
skilled  colored  men  were  used  to  sharpen 
the  saw.  As  I  recall,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  employees  of  those  com- 
paiiles  were  colored  men.  Some  com- 
plaints were  made  to  the  companies: 
there  were  complaints  that  they  em- 
ployed too  many  colored  people.  But 
those  men  were  skilled,  and  they  worked 
hard,  and  did  a  fine  job.  and  helped  the 
companies  make  profits. 

But  if  the  management  of  that  com- 
pany had  been  encompassed  with  all  the 
contention  and  aU  the  rows  that  could 
develop  day  by  day  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  company  never  would 
have  had  a  chance  to  give  any  of  Its  em- 
ployees, either  the  whites  or  the  Negroes 
a  real  opportunity  to  work  and  to  im- 
prove and  to  be  promoted  on  merit  Cer- 
tainly they  could  not  do  this  if  they  had 
Federal  inspectors  and  enforcement  offi- 
cers looking  over  their  shoulders. 

fv,^K.,^?^°  °^  Louisiana.  Would  not 
this  bill  be  an  Invitation  to  any  employee 
subject  to  the  FEPC  provisions  to  call 
upon  the  FEPC  in  various  ways,  includ- 
mg  by  means  of  allegations  that  his 
talents  were  being  overlooked,  that  he 
was  not  being  used  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course.  No  doubt 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  would  then 
receive  much  mall  in  which  discrimina- 
tion against  such  employees  was  alleged 
and  Senators  would  be  asked  to  look  into 
those  cases.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  a  law  simHar  to  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Seniitor 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  purposes  of  clari- 
fication, will  not  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi agree  that  section  7  specificjally 
provides  the  procedure  to  be  foUowefl  in 
a  State  which  has  its  own  fair  employ- 
ment practices  law?  Is  it  not  clear  ^at 
section  708  (a)  and  ib),  on  page  4i  of 
the  bill,  under  the  title  "Effect  on  state 
Laws,"  makes  it  certain  that  in  Stktes 
which  now  have  in  their  statutes  effective 
fair  employment  practices  sections, 
agreements  shall  be  made  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Authority  in  the  State,  for Ithe 
purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  the  S  iate 
law?  J 

Is  it  not  also  very  clear  from  page  44, 
begirming  in  line  2 — I  refer  to  the  woi  ds : 

No  person  may  bring  a  civil  action  uider 
section  707(c)  In  any  case  or  class  of  <^ases 
referred  to  in  such  agreement. 
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And  I  say  this  so  there  will  not  be 
misunderstanding  by  those  who  read 
Record,  although  I  realize  that  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  alrejady 
covered  this  point  in  the  course  of 
speech — every  State  which  has  an 
fective  FEPC  law  will  sign  an  agreerdent 
with  the  Commission,  and  therefore  tftere 
will  be  absolutely  no  change  whatsoever 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  fair  Em- 
ployment practices  law  in  that  Stat^,  as 
compared  with  the  situation  today,  be- 
cause it  will  be  enforced  at  the  State  ikvel 
by  the  State's  own  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission,  and  the  Statejlaw 
will  be  enforced;  and  as  long  as  ^hat 
agreement  is  in  existence,  no  person  Nvlll 
be  able  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  Ifed- 
eral  Crovernment  and  come  to  the  fed- 
eral Government  for  any  help  in  ^hat 
connection?  Does  the  Senator  ftom 
Mississippi  agree  that  that  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  law? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly,  I  must  r^ply 
by  saying  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  I  believe  he  could  obtain  a  niore 
accurate  interpretation  of  that  part  of 
the  bill  from  someone  else.  I  have  tfead 
it,  and  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
about  it 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  I  shall  state  ^at 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Very  well;   the  ^en 
ator  from  Wisconsin  states  that 
fact. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Of  course  I  do  not 
pect  the  Senator  from  Mississippi!  to 
answer  legal  questions  on  the  spui  of 
the  moment.  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  prepare^  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wish  to  state,  as 
interpretation,  and  I  think  it  is  correct, 
for  I  have  conferred  with  constitutional 
lawyers — that  as  to  both  the  FEPC  sec- 
tion and  the  public  accommodations  Sec- 
tion, if  a  State  has  an  enforcement 
agency,  an  agreement  shall  be  sighed, 
and  then  the  State  law  shall  be  enforced 
at  the  State  level,  with  no  Federal  Clov- 
emment  connection.  That  appliea  to 
32  States,  as  to  the  public  accommOda 
tions  section.  As  to  the  PEPC  section, 
I  am  not  now  certain.    But  in  Wis^on 
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sin,  both  as  to  public  accommodations 
and  as  to  the  FEPC.  this  bill  would  have 
no  effect  at  all.  As  to  States  which  do 
not  now  have  such  a  law,  of  course  this 
part  of  the  bill  would  be  operative  in 
those  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Wisconsin  has  such  a 
law;  has  it  not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So,  I  believe  it  is  a 
fair  interpretation  to  state  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  wishes  to  have  the 
Wisconsin  law  remain  just  as  it  now  is; 
but  as  for  States  which  do  not  now  have 
such  a  law,  he  wishes  to  give  them  a  law 
of  his  own  making.  That  is  about  the 
substance  of  his  position;  and  I  do  not 
say  that  in  an  unfriendly  way.  But  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  does  not  want  to 
have  the  Wisconsin  FEPC  law  impaired 
by  this  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Wisconsin  FEPC 
law  is  stronger  than  the  law  proposed  in 
this  bill;  and  the  Wisconsin  public  ac- 
commodations law  is  much  stronger  than 
the  Federal  law  now  proposed.  So,  the 
bill  would  have  no  operative  effect  in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  I  assume  that  I 
am  correct  in  stating  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wishes  to  have  that  situ- 
ation continue.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  When  I  was  Governor, 
I  attempted  to  make  some  improvements 
in  the  law.  The  first  Wisconsin  public 
accommodations  law  was  passed  in  1885; 
and  during  the  following  79  years  we 
have  continued  to  improve  the  law.  If 
the  Federal  Government  had  a  better 
one.  I  would  be  glad  to  recommend  that 
our  State  adopt  it. 

I  am  now  informed  that  26  States  have 
an  FEPC  law.  So.  as  to  those  26  States 
and  as  to  the  32  States  which  have  pub- 
lic accommodations  sections  in  their 
laws,  if  they  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
situation,  they  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  bill.  That  is  the  only  point  I  wished 
to  make  clear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  read  those  pro- 
visions. I  really  believe  that  the  opinion 
of  someone  else  in  regard  to  them  would 
be  worth  more  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  than  my  opin- 
ion would  be,  although  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  lines  5,  6,  and  7,  on  page  44. 

I  point  out  that  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
Wisconsin  law.  If  it  suits  the  people  of 
Wisconsin,  it  certainly  suits  me  for  Wis- 
consin to  have  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  good 
law.  and  that  it  was  strengthened  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  while  he  was 
Governor  of  that  State. 

My  point  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does  not  desire  to  have  the 
provision  changed  substantially,  and 
certainly  he  does  not  wish  to  see  it  down- 
graded. He  does  not  desire  to  have  a 
Federal  law  replacing  the  statute  on  the 
statute  books  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  same 
time  the  Senator  really  wishes  to  have 
Federal  law  apply  to  another  State  that 
does  not  have  an  FEPC  law ;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  should  like  to  clarify 
the  point  by  saying  that  any  State  in 
the  Nation  may  pass  its  own  FEPC  law 
and  its  own  public  accommodations  law. 
If  those  laws  can  meet  any  reasonable 


standard,  the  State  can  avoid  any  Fed- 
eral interference  with  operations  in  that  ;^ 
State  in  respect  to  that  kind  of  conduct.  ' 
I  think  that  is  important.  In  other 
words,  no  State  must  come  under  the 
Federal  law.  A  State  may  enact  its  own 
public  accommodations  law  and  its  own 
fair  employment  practices  law.  It  can 
enact  its  own  voting  laws.  If  such  laws 
met  a  reasonable  standard  of  fairness, 
no  Federal  Government  agency  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  intervene. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  on  that  point.  If 
the  bill  should  become  law  and  Missis- 
sippi should  adopt  its  own  FEPC  statute, 
does  the  Senator  maintain  that  the  law 
of  the  State  would  control? 

Mr.  NELSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  Federal 
FEPC  law  would  not  control? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  On  lines  4  and 
5  appears  the  modifying  sentence,  of 
which  the  Senator  is  aware: 

The  Commission  shall  rescind  any  such 
agreement  when  It  determines  such  agency 
no  longer  has  the  power  or  Is  no  longer  ef- 
fectively exercising  the   power. 

But  if  there  is  a  reasonable  statute 
and  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  power 
under  the  statute.  I  would  interpret  that 
language  to  mean  that  Mississippi,  or 
any  other  State  could  have  its  own  law 
with  no  Federal  interference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  or  the  legislature  of  Missis- 
sippi should  change  its  law  related  to 
the  subjects  about  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, it  would  come  from  under  the  agree- 
ment and  be  subject  to  the  Federal  law. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  would  depend  upon 
how  the  law  might  be  changed.  A  State 
could  come  back  under  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  proposed  legis- 
lation were  passed,  it  would  more  or  less 
freeze  the  law  in  Wisconsin  and  in  other 
States  that  have  a  similar  law,  and  it 
would  put  the  Federal  statute  in  all  the 
other  States. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  would  amount  to 
some  kind  of  Federal  minimvun  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question.  What 
kind  of  discrimination  in  Wisconsin  is 
the  Senator  talking  about?  Is  it  dis- 
crimination against  religion,  race,  na- 
tional origin,  or  what? 

Mr.  NELSON.    It  is  race  and  religion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  Mississippi  I  have 
never  heard  of  that  question  being 
raised  in  relation  to  a  Jew,  gentile, 
Greek,  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  any  other 
such  group.  I  have  not  heard  that  ques- 
tion raised.  I  have  heard  it  raised  about 
Jewish  people  in  other  States.  In  Mis- 
sissippi there  are  some  fine  Jewish  peo- 
ple. When  I  was  a  youngster,  I  had  to 
go  a  thousand  miles  from  Mississippi  be- 
fore I  ever  heard  of  any  such  thing  as 
discrimination  with  reference  to  Jewish 
people.  The  Senator  is  talking  about 
an  altogether  different  kind  of  discrim- 
ination from  what  I  am  discussing. 

With  all  due  deference  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator how  it  can  be  reasoned  that  the 
Senator  has  more  knowledge  about  how 
to  write  an  antidiscrimination  law  for 
Mississippi  than  I  do,  since  he  cpmes 
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from  a  State  which  has  1.9  percent  of 
colored  people,  while  Mississippi  has  42 
percent? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  reason  that 
way.  The  Senator  must  have  read  some- 
thing into  my  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  pro- 
posing, through  this  bill,  to  impose  such 
a  provision  upon  us.  The  State  which 
he  represents  would  get  out  from  under 
the  law  immediately,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly.  How  did  the  Senator  reach 
the  conclusion  that  he  can  write  a  better 
law  for  Mississippi  than  I  can? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
could. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  speak  with  great 
respect  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  point  I  am  making 
Is  that  the  State  of  Mississippi,  under 
that  section  of  the  statute,  could  avoid 
any  relationship  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment whatsoever  with  respect  to  the 
questions  of  public  accommodations  and 
FEPC  by  passing  Its  own  laws.  We  en- 
acted one  such  law  In  Wisconsin  in  1885. 
There  has  been  discrimination  In  Wis- 
consin. There  still  Is.  I  can  remember, 
as  late  as  after  the  Second  World  War, 
seeing  signs  at  resorts  in  my  State,  which 
people  in  many  States  have  seen,  stat- 
ing, "gentiles  only."  There  is  not  a  single 
sign  like  that  left  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, because  our  law  forced  compli- 
ance with  the  statute  and  eliminated 
that  kind  of  discrimination. 

There  Is  discrimination  In  every  single 
State  in  the  Union.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  are  bigoted  people  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation.  No  State  takes 
first  prize  for  being  the  only  State  with- 
out bigotry  or  discrimination,  because, 
deplorably,  we  find  it  in  every  State  In 
the  country. 

My  point  is — and  I  am  only  trying  to 
make  it  clear  for  the  record — that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  spokes- 
men from  many  States  are  saying  that 
they  do  not  want  Federal  Interference. 
All  I  am  saying  Is  that  If  a  State  should 
enact  a  statute  that  provides  public  ac- 
commodations  and  a  reasonable  FEPC 
law,  the  Federal  Goverrmient  will  not  be 
able  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
State  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  a  good  sug- 
gestion, but  the  Senator  would  interfere 
with  us  Enough  to  make  us  pass  an  FEPC 
law  which  would  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Commission.  Otherwise,  the  Fed- 
eral law  would  apply. 

Mr.  NELSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  we  would  have  to 
put  our  necks  In  the  noose  provided  by 
the  Senator  before  we  could  avoid  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  terms  of  the  law 
proposed  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  suggests 
that  It  Is  my  law.  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  mean  the  bill  which 
the  Senator  supports. 

Mr.  NELSON.  A  State  would  have  to 
comply  with  the  standard  set.  Of  course, 
any  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  subject  to  court  re- 
view, as  the  Senator,  who  has  been  a 
judge,  knows. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  not  the  Senator 
call  it  Interference  If  we  were  forced 


to  pass  an  FEPC  bill  which  the  Commis- 
sion would  approve  in  order  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  Federal  regulation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  objective  of  the  law 
is  to  assure  constitutional  rights  to  all 
people  of  our  country  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  creed;  and  to  the  extent 
that  those  rights  are  being  denied  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  the  measure 
would  be  an  interference  with  whatever 
authority  was  denying  that  right.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's question.  He  has  made  a  contri- 
bution to  the  debate.  Our  discussion  has 
■brought  out  clearly  what  we  are  up 
against. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  referred  to  a  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  public  accommodations  section 
similar  to  that  in  the  FEPC  title.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  not  seen 
that  provision  and  did  not  know  that 
there  was  such  a  provision  in  relation 
to  public  accommodations.  There  may 
be.  Will  the  Senator  check  and  see  if 
there  is;  and  if  there  is,  call  it  to  my 
attention? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  was  depending  on 
memory.  I  hope  I  did  not  misstate  the 
contents  of  the  bill.    I  shall  examine  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Now  is  the  time  to  cor- 
rect the  record,  if  correction  is  neces- 
sary. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  situation  arose  in  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  in  Louisiana  recently 
which  will  help  to  illustrate  the  problems 
that  the  bill  would  tend  to  create. 

About  80  percent  of  the  construction 
workers  working  on  highways  in  Louisi- 
ana are  colored.  It  is  usual  to  have  the 
colored  people  working  together  in  one 
group  and  the  white  men  working  to- 
gether in  another  group.  That  is  how 
the  people  there  want  it.  Neither  the 
colored  people  nor  the  white  people  have 
objected  to  that  arrangement.  They  get 
along  better,  work  more  effectively,  and 
do  a  better  job  when  they  work  in  that 
manner.  The  colored  people  work  to- 
gether in  one  group  and  the  white  people 
work  together  in  another  group. 

The  Federal  Government  would  like 
to  come  down  to  Louisiana  and  integrate 
all  those  workers  on  the  theory  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  white 
people  working  among  people  of  their 
own  kind  and  colored  people  working 
among  people  of  their  own  kind.  They 
are  paid  the  same  wage  scale.  The  col- 
ored people  have  80  percent  of  those  jobs. 
Yet  someone  likes  to  suggest  that  there 
Is  discrimination  involved  because  the 
people  are  working  among  those  of  their 
own  kind. 

I  beheve  the  Senator  knows — and  we 
know  it — that  the  work  group  would  not 
be  as  effective  if  it  were  compelled  to  In- 
clude a  salt-and-pepper  mixtxire  of  the 
races  as  it  would  if  left  the  way  It  is. 
Yet  that  is  the  kind  of  activity  in  which 
someone  seeks  to  impose  Federal  judg- 
ment— which  would  be  in  error,  by  the 
way — on  a  prejudiced  basis,  in  trsing  to 
assimie  that  there  is  something  immoral 
about  people  tnrlng  to  be  among  their 
own  kind  of  people. 


That  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  people 
outside  seek  to  create  for  us  by  legisla- 
tion.   They  do  not  share  our  problems. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  who 
comes  from  a  State  in  which  42  percent 
of  the  people  are  colored,  and  58  percent 
are  white,  whether  he  can  visualize  a 
State  with  1  or  2  percent  colored  people 
and  98  percent  white  having  any  real 
race  problem  so  far  as  the  Caucasian  and 
the  Negro  races  are  concerned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  so.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said, 
everyone  knows  this  problem  is  more 
acute  where  there  are  the  larger  per- 
centages of  colored  people.  I  am  sur- 
prised, in  a  measure,  that  the  States 
which  have  FEPC  laws  are  not  wiUing 
to  submit  to  Federal  law,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  trying  to  impose  a 
Federal  law  upon  us.    I  am  disappointed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota.  We  have 
missed  him  on  the  floor  today.  I  know 
he  has  been  very  busy  on  other  matters 
and  has  not  been  neglecting  his  duties, 
but  I  am  glad  he  is  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  had  able 
lieutenants  present.  We  learned  to  do 
that  from  our  southern  friends.  I  was 
not  absent  long,  always  within  close 
range. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  were  In  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  would  like  to 
have  been. 

One  thing  has  particularly  puzzled  me 
in  the  discussion  over  these  past  days 
about  the  attitudes  of  the  opponents  of 
this  bill.  I  recognize  the  differences  in 
our  experiences,  but  what  has  always 
puzzled  me  Is  what  I  experienced  during 
the  1  year  or  so  that  I  spent  in  the  State 
of  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana.  I 
noticed  that  a  colored  lady  would  liter- 
ally bring  up  a  white  family,  sharing  with 
them  the  most  intimate  and  cherished 
experiences.  The  children  were  as 
friendly  tmd  close  as  they  could  be.  So 
long  as  she  was  taking  care  of  the  chil- 
dren and  helping  the  mother  of  the  house 
and  acting  like  a  member  of  the  family, 
there  was  no  attitude  that  she  did  not 
belong  but  rather  her  place  in  the  family 
was  coveted;  but  outside  of  the  job.  It 
was  complete  and  total  segregation.  I 
never  could  understand  that  attitude. 

In  the  northern  community  where  I 
live,  in  Minneapolis,  there  is  much  less 
genuine  sociability  than  I  saw  In  the 
South.  I  could  never  imderstand  what 
seems  to  be  such  a  glaring  paradox.  In 
the  Southern  States  many  Negro  women 
literally  bring  up  a  family  of  white  chil- 
dren, take  care  of  them  from  Immedi- 
ately after  birth,  prepare  their  food,  take 
care  of  all  their  needs,  willingly,  and 
openly  supply  the  little  babies  with  sm 
abundance  of  genuine  love  and  affection, 
and  continue  these  close  and  cherished 
relationships  until  the  time  they  are 
teenagers  and  even  beyond.  Yet  when 
this  same  woman  would  go  uptown  or  try 
to  go  into  a  drug-store  to  have  a  Coca 
Cola  or  a  sandwich,  she  is  told,  "You 
cannot  come  in  here.  You  cannot  buy 
and  eat  a  sandwich  here,  you  must  keep 
out." 
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I  would  appreciate  it  if  someone  would 
tell  me  why  a  colored  lady  could  literally 
love  their  children,  coddle  them,  bring 
them  up,  put  them  to  bed,  wake  them  fa 
the  morning,  take  care  of  their  every 
need,  feed  them,  be  like  a  good  and  lot- 
Ing  mother  to  them,  and  yet  when  slie 
goes  uptown  she  is  told,  "You  cannot 
come  in  here."  Yet  that  same  woman 
had  cooked  the  food  for  the  white  family 
sometimes  but  an  hour  or  two  earlielr. 
So  it  is  evidently  not  a  matter  of  a  re- 
verse Midas  touch. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  sociological  6r 
psychological  explanation  of  what  seen^s 
to  me  to  be  a  great  contradiction.        I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loviisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  yield  at  thkt 
point?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  comment  jufet 
briefly  in  answer  to  the  Senator  and  the  n 
proceed,  because  the  Senator  from  Miis- 
sissippi  has  taken  some  time? 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that,  wise  as  the  Senator  frotn 
Minnesota  is  in  so  many  things,  and  loi^g 
as  he  has  hved,  if  he  cannot  understand 
some  of  the  basic  relations  that  occur  in 
human  nature,  I  cannot  expect,  in  the 
few  minutes  I  have  remaining  to  me, 
make  him  understand. 

I  remember  as  a  little  boy  reading  tljie 
Bible  and  reading  about  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Jewish  people  and  the  Ph^- 
istines,  for  example.  Now  there  is  a  cot- 
flict  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
Arabs.  I  never  did  understand  such  con- 
flicts.   I  do  not  understand  them  yet.J 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  cdl- 
ored  and  white  in  the  South  on  the  ba^is 
of  social  patterns  and  on  the  basis  of 
individuals,  but  the  social  patterns  aire 
different  there  than  in  other  sectioi^. 
They  have  been  different  a  long  tin^e. 
They  will  be  different  for  a  long  time  an 
the  future.  I  cannot  explain  such  rela- 
tionships to  the  Senator,  but  they  exifet, 
and  they  cannot  be  changed  by  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  an  illustration  that  I  will  rot 
give  now,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss 
further  with  the  Senator  some  time, 
appreciate  the  colored  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor does.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  ^as 
talked  about  the  Negro  women.  Whei>  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  my  children  were 
small,  and  as  I  left  the  driveway  of  iiy 
home  and  drove  onto  the  highway,  lihe 
last  scene  I  saw  at  my  home  was  that  I  of 
the  colored  woman  I  left  in  charge  wipljng 
the  tears  from  her  eyes  because  the  chil- 
dren were  leaving. 

If  we  could  be  left  alone  to  look  to  out 
own  type  of  leadership,  we  could  solve 
our  problems  in  the  South.  If  the  pro- 
civil-rights  people  would  give  theni  a 
chance,  we  would  continue  to  make 
headway.  We  have  come  a  long  waw  in 
the  short  time  since  slavery. 

If  the  colored  ministers  and  the  col- 
ored teachers,  a  great  number  of  whom 
we  have  trained  in  our  State,  were  left 
free  to  lead  their  own  groups,  and  if  we 
could  encourage  those  leaders  and  hfve 
the  leadership  get  back  to  the  helmj  of 
those  people,  they  would  pick  up  a^d 
move.  But  progress  is  being  retarded 
by  all  this  agitation. 
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I  read  this  morning  that  Alabama  was 
to  be  a  target  of  such  agitation.  Thou- 
sands of  people  are  going  to  be  brought 
in  there.  I  heard  last  week  that  Mis- 
sissippi was  going  to  be  a  target. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  use  his  influence  in  some  way  to 
stop  that,  and  not  by  legislation.  I 
know  he  cannot  stop  it  by  the  latter 
method. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  there  is  no 
finer  man  in  this  body,  or  no  more  com- 
passionate or  kind  man,  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  comments 
were  not  directed  in  any  sense  as  a  criti- 
cism of  him,  but  the  pattern  has  always 
been  an  enigma  to  me.  I  understand 
there  are  differences  in  patterns.  I 
know  that  in  sections  of  the  North  there 
are  differences  in  patterns  that  come 
about  as  a  result  of  differences  in  ethnic 
background.  But  we  are  now  living  in 
a  period  in  which  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  which  they  never  had 
before.  They  move  across  State  lines. 
They  move  across  international  Unes. 
They  have  a  better  education.  Vast 
numbers  were  taken  into  the  armed 
services.  They  have  had  new  experi- 
ences.   The  old  patterns  bother  them. 

For  example,  it  bothers  some  of  these 
good  people  to  be  told,  after  they  have 
traveled  across  the  Nation,  that,  because 
of  color,  they  cannot  come  into  a  par- 
ticular public  place.  It  does  not  bother 
them  that  they  cannot  go  Into  one's 
home,  because  that  is  a  matter  of  private 
choice  and  that  private  sphere  is  not 
disturbed  by  this  bill. 

If  a  colored  man  who  has  gone  to 
Korea,  and  who  has  slept  in  the  same 
barracks  with  his  white  neighobrs,  wants 
to  visit  a  person  in  a  State  where  there 
is  segregation,  it  bothers  him  that  he 
cannot.  He  may  come  from  Chicago, 
where,  by  the  way.  there  are  more 
Negroes  than  there  are  in  most  Southern 
cities.  If  he  goes  to  visit  someone  in 
the  South,  it  bothers  him  that  the  rules 
of  segregation  apply.  Here  is  a  man  who 
is  treated  as  an  equal  when  he  is  serv- 
ing his  country  far  away  from  home.  He 
sleeps  in  the  same  barracks,  and  eats  in 
the  same  mess  halls.  He  receives  equal 
opportunities  and  respKjnsibilities.  But 
when  he  gets  back  to  his  own  coimtry, 
he  is  told,  "No." 

I  know  there  are  certain  cultural  pat- 
terns. I  can  understand  that.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  once  people  have  learned 
and  have  traveled  and  have  had  some 
degree  of  education,  they  break  out  of 
these  patterns.  The  question  is.  Are  they 
going  to  break  out  of  them  by  violence 
or  through  law?  That  is  the  question. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  question.  I  know  he  is  a  man  of 
interest  and  of  compassion  in  questions 
of  humanity.  He  asked  me  to  illustrate 
something  which  is  largely  imexplaina- 
ble,  but  I  will  try  to  give  the  Senator 
an  illustration.  This  I  can  vouch  for, 
because  it  happened  in  a  non-Southern 
State  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
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A  little  5-year-old  girl  attended  kin- 
dergarten. There  were  no  monthly  re- 
ports sent  out  but  it  was  understood 
there  would  be  periodic  conferences  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  parents. 
When  the  time  came  for  a  conference, 
the  mother  of  the  little  girl  went  to  the 
teacher,  who  said,  "Your  little  girl  has 
a  good  mind.  She  is  quick  enough  to 
learn,  but  she  is  not  scoring  high  marks 
on  making  social  adjustments." 

The  mother  said,  "I  cannot  imder- 
stand  that.  My  little  girl  is  friendly. 
She  plays  with  her  playmates  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  is  liked  by  all  of 
them.  She  loves  them,  too.  They  come 
to  see  her,  and  she  goes  to  see  them. 
Tell  me  what  she  has  done  or  failed  to 
do." 

The  teacher  said,  "The  children  were 
playing  the  game  of  building  a  house  and 
playing  house.  Your  little  girl  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  mother,  and  Jimmy  was 
going  to  be  the  father.  Some  of  the 
other  little  children  were  going  to  be  the 
children  of  the  mother  and  father.  We 
thought  we  were  going  to  start  off  all 
right,  but  then  your  little  girl  would  not 
agree  to  play  the  mother  in  this  little 
game  because  she  would  not  agree  to 
have  Jimmy  as  the  father." 

So  the  mother  said,  "What  was  so  ob- 
jectionable about  Jimmy?" 

The  teacher  said.  "I  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept that  he  Is  a  little  Negro  boy." 

We  cannot  criticize  that  little  girl 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  we  cannot. 
We  should  criticize  the  elders. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  cannot  criticize  a 
little  girl  who  is  5  years  old.  With  all 
deference  to  the  little  Negro  boy,  he  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  anything.  I  sup- 
E>ose  his  conduct  has  been  good.  But 
something  came  up  in  the  little  girl's 
mind  so  that  she  did  not  want  that  to 
happen.  I  do  not  know  what  the  mother 
told  the  little  girl.  Apparently,  her 
mother  did  not  know  she  was  playing 
such  a  game. 

Senators — not  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  but  other  Sen- 
ators— accuse  Members  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  South  of  being  politicsd 
segregationists,  and  so  forth.  I  will  tell 
who  the  greatest  segregationists  are. 
They  are  the  mothers  of  this  country — 
the  mothers  of  these  little  girls.  That  is 
illustrated  in  the  true  story  I  have  just 
told.  I  cannot  adequately  explain  these 
things,  but  I  know  life. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  are  the 
facts  of  life.  These  are  the  facts  of  so- 
cial envirorunent.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  would  not  try  to 
pass  a  law  to  change  a  little  girl's  mind, 
would  we? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all,  but  we 
hope  we  can  establish  by  law  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  rights  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  are  certain  privileges  and 
immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  are  trying  to  enact  a  law,  so 
that  people  will  have  equal  voting  rights, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  enforced  segrega- 
tion in  public  facilities.  We  are  not 
enforcing  integration.  We  are  merely 
saying  that  there  shall  not  be   a  .law 
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which  says,  "You  will  segregate."  We 
say  that  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  are  attempting  to  pass  a  law 
which  will  provide  that  when  someone 
seeks  a  job.  he  shall  be  considered  on 
the  basis  of  his  qualifications,  on  the 
basis  of  his  training,  on  the  basis  of  his 
capacity,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  his  race. 

I  recognize  the  problems  in  human 
relations  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  speaks.  They  are  difiBcult 
problems.  The  proposed  law  would  not 
solve  those  problems,  but  it  would  give 
us  a  legal  framework  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  and  seek  to  flnd  some 
fair  and  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
problem.  I  do  not  think  we  can  ignore 
the  fact  that  today  many  millions  of 
people  in  this  land  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty are  no  longer  content  to  be  told, 
"That  is  your  place,  and  you  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter."  At  least,  not  in 
a  country  that  we  say  is  united.  It 
cannot  be.  All  this  bill  intends  to  do 
is  to  give  all  Americans  a  choice  of  what 
their  place  will  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator  at  that  point,  there  is  room 
for  us  all;  there  is  opportunity  for  us 
all.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  cries  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  tell  us  all  the 
ways  they  can  be  discriminated  against 
or  can  be  discounted,  let  us  try  to  im- 
prove ourselves,  let  us  try  to  build  our- 
selves up,  let  us  make  our  country 
stronger,  let  us  all  pull  together.  That 
is  the  thing  that  has  made  this  country 
great. 

The  Senator  can  say  what  he  wishes. 
I  am  telling  the  Senator  something  he 
will  get  from  the  story  about  the  little 
girl,  something  which  I  have  known  all 
the  time.  It  would  mean  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  races.  I  am  no  extremist  on 
the  subject,  but  nothing  is  more  clear 
in  my  mind  than  this  story  about  the 
little  girl  and  the  children  playing 
mother  and  father  when  they  are  only 
5  years  of  age.  Something  inside  that 
little  girl  caused  her  to  reject  the  idea  of 
being  the  mother  when  the  little  Negro 
boy  would  be  the  father. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  S'TENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
but  I  should  like  to  finish  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senator's  deduction  as  to  what 
will  happen  is  necessarily  one  with  which 
I  can  agree.  This  bill  does  not  affect 
these  relationships  or  the  choice  in- 
volved therein  at  all.  Segregation  has 
not  prevented  mixing  of  the  races;  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  a  part  of  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  that  mixing  of 
the  races  took  place  in  the  areas  where 
segregation  prevailed.  It  took  place  il- 
legitimately, to  be  sure,  but  it  certainly 
took  place. 

So,  what  we  are  really  saying — and  I 
want  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  the  Rec- 
ord— is  that  the  primary  need  is  for  bet- 
ter educational  opportunities,  better  em- 
ployment opportunities,  better  housing, 
to  clean  out  the  slum  areas  in  which  peo- 
ple are  degraded. 

Hardly  any  State  can  afford  "separate 
but  equal"  schools.   When  we  try  to  have 


two  systems,  one  of  them  comes  out  sec- 
ond best.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  enact  the  proposed  law  is  to  try 
to  remove  some  of  the  roadblocks  so  that 
all  people  can  be  afforded  the  same  choice 
of  opportunity. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  dis- 
counting his  fellow  man  too  much  when 
he  says  these  things  cannot  be  done. 
However,  I  can  show  him  some  of  the 
things  we  have  done  which  should  make 
him  understand  further  how  far  the 
South  has  come  in  the  matter  of  the  two 
races  living  side  by  side  and  working  in 
harmony. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that  many 
areas  in  the  South  have  made  great 
progress.  Some  areas  have  made  more 
progress  than  others,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  Could  we  not  do  a  little  better  if 
we  had  the  framework  of  law?  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  would  do  much 
worse.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  such  laws  would  hurt  the  colored 
people  more  than  it  would  the  white 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  promised  to  obtain 
for  me  the  information  on  a  question 
which  has  arisen  heretofore,  and  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  him  now  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  section  respecting 
the  public  accommodations  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  section  on  the  FEPC. 
There  is  concurrent  jurisdiction  between 
the  Federal  law  and  the  State  law,  but 
as  to  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
clearly  spelled  out  that  the  Attorney 
General  must  notify  State  officials  if 
there  is  a  question;  and  if  the  State  oflS- 
cials  wish  to  question  the  law  or  the  stat- 
utes, they  are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
time  to  do  so.  But  the  two  laws  are  not 
identical. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  on  page  11? 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  on  pages  10  and 
11. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Heretofore,  the  question  arose  about  sup- 
port for  public  education  in  Mississippi 
and  other  Southern  States,  as  between 
the  white  and  colored  students.  Certain 
figures  were  cited  showing  a  considerable 
difference. 

I  said  that  imder  State  law  the  sup- 
port was  identical  with  respect  to  salaries 
for  teachers,  for  transportation,  and 
other  related  matters.  I  have  the  figxires 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
of  Mississippi.  According  to  their  figures 
of  the  distribution  of  State  funds,  on  a 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  basis, 
the  figure  for  white  students  was  $127.04, 
and  for  Negro  students  it  was  $118.32,  or 
less  than  $10  difference. 

That  is  based  solely  on  State  money 
and  was  for  the  1962-63  school  year. 

There  are  other  funds  in  the  form  of 
the  local  contributions  of  school  districts 
the  amount  of  which  varies  from  county 
to  county.  Some  of  the  counties  that  are 
better  able  to  pay  have  fewer  colored 
people  living  in  them. 

There  is  some  disparity,  but  the  State 
policy  and  requirement  and  the  law  all 
require  the  same  treatment.  The  effort 
is  to  give  them  all  the  same  treatment. 
It  comes  out  almost  the  same. 


The  building  program  is  the  exception 
to  that  rule.  In  the  past  10  years  we 
have  built  many  more  schools  for  the 
colored  than  for  the  white.  From  July  1, 
1954,  to  December  30,  1963,  Mississippi 
provided  State  money  in  the  amount  of 
$39,440,160  for  the  construction  of  3,154 
classrooms.  During  the  same  period 
$66,575,304  in  State  funds  was  provided 
to  construct  5,057  classrooms. 

I  make  one  more  point  about  the  dis- 
parity in  the  State  funds.  Teachers  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  degrees  they 
hold,  and  years  of  experience.  Under 
that  formula,  which  is  uniformly  applied, 
the  total  amount  paid  to  the  white  teach- 
ers is  just  a  little  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  return  to  my 
statement  with  respect  to  the  FEPC  title 
ofH.R.  7152. 

WHT  ENLARGE  THE  ERROR? 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  this  FEPC 
legislation  is  being  pushed  so  strongly 
is  that  the  State  laws  in  this  field  have 
not  in  reality  been  successful.  If  this 
is  true  and  if  FEPC  laws  fail  to  serve 
their  purpose  on  the  State  level,  why 
should  we  compound  and  enlarge  the 
error  by  expanding  such  a  law  to  all 
States? 

Such  a  Federal  law  is  purely  contrary 
to  the  concept  and  intent  of  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  State  and  local  self- 
government.  It,  in  effect,  would  make 
the  Commission  an  all-powerful  czar  over 
all  matters  affecting  employment  and 
it  reduces  the  State  agencies  and  in- 
dividual employers  and  employees  to 
mere  pawns  to  be  played  in  whatever 
way,  political  or  otherwise,  that  political 
appointees  may  desire. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  Commission 
will  be  influenced  by  and  will  influence 
politics.  The  emotionally  explosive  na- 
ture of  the  subject  matter  it  will  consider 
and  the  requirement  that  Commission 
members  be  appointed  from  both  parties 
will  make  it  impossible  to  avoid  politi- 
cal involvement. 

EMPLOYERS    COULD    SUFFER    LOSSES    FOR    VIOLA- 
TIONS BY  LABOR  UNIONS 

There  is  one  section  of  title  VII  that 
may  force  an  employer  to  accept  eco- 
nomic losses  for  violations  over  which 
he  has  no  control. 

Section  704  provides: 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  iinlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organization — 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  Individual  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its  mem- 
bership In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  or  would  limit  such 
employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee  or 
as  an  applicant  for  employment,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin;  or 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  any  employer,  labor  organization,  or 
Joint  labor-management  conunittee  con- 
trolling apprenticeship  or  other  training  or 
retraining.  Including  on-the-job  training 
programs  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  in  admission  to.  or 
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In  many  Instances  certain  emplosers 


to 


or- 


are  completely  dependent  upon  labor 
ganizations  for  supplying  many  of  tl^e  r 
personnel.  Often  apprentice  trainint  is 
also  a  part  of  union  responsibility  dver 
which  the  employer  has  little,  if  ^i^y. 
control.  The  union  selects  workers  fend 
assigns  them  as  the  union  determines, 
having  control  and  supervision  6ver 
such  matters  as  seniority  and  upgrad- 
ing If  the  union  violates  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  the  Commission  orders 
that  back  wages  be  paid  to  a  reinstated 
employee  or  that  certain  organizati<)nal 
changes  affecting  personnel  be  rescinded 
or  changed,  the  employer  will  suffer |  the 
loss  even  though  he  had  nothing  t<^  do 
with  the  violation.  j 

To  place  an  employer  in  such  a  Posi- 
tion is  clearly  an  injustice  and  complete- 
ly contrary  to  our  American  philosophy 
of  government. 

KEEPING  or  RECORDS  A  BXTRDEN 

Section  709(0  provides: 

(c)    Every  employer,  employment  ag  mcy. 
and  other  labor  organization  subject  tc  this 
title  shall  (1)   make  and  keep  such  re^;ords 
relevant  to  the   determinations  of  whither 
unlawful    employment   practices   have   been 
or  are  being  committed.    (2)    preserve  such 
records  for  such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such 
reports  therefrom,  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order,  after  pub- 
lic hearing,  as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  enforcement  of  this  title 
or  the  regulations  or  orders  thereunder     The 
Commission    shall,    by    regulation,    require 
each     employer,     labor     organization,     and 
joint  labor-management  conunlttee  subject 
to  this  title  which  controls  an  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  program  to  maintain 
such  records  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Inchidlng. 
but  not  limited  to.  a  list  of  applicant!  who 
wish  to  participate  In  such  program.  Ir  elud- 
ing the   chronological  order  in  which  such 
applications    were    received,    and    shall    fxxr- 
nUh  to  the  Commission,  upon  request,  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  manner  in    which 
persons    are   selected    to    participate    la   the 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  progiam. 

Under  this  authority,  the  Comm  ssion 
could  require  the  employer  to  keep  and 
maintain  every  conceivable  record  nhich 
was  even  remotely  related  to  action  con- 
cerning discharges,  employment,  piomo- 
tion.  organization,  fringe  benefits,  cr  any 
activity  or  circumstance  that  might  in 
any  way  relate  to  matters  which  night 
tend  to  adversely  affect  the  status  ^f  any 
employee.  , 

In  order  to  protect  himself  against  all 
the  violations  possible  under  the  broad 
scope  of  this  title,  employers  iMOl  be 
forced  to  keep  voluminous  records  requir- 
ing large  and  additional  expenditures  for 
personnel  services.  This  unnecjessary 
burden  should  not  be  imposed  uptn  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  under  the 
pretense  of  protecting  a  minoritj*  f rom 
an  alleged  discrimination  that  has  hot,  In 
fact,  been  established.  While  tte  bill 
provides  that  an  employer  may  ai^ply  to 
the  court  or  the  commission  for  ^n  ex- 
emption from  the  application  of  ft  par- 
ticular order,  the  variety  of  cas^s  and 
the  many  instances  of  complainlfs  that 
can  arise  from  the  broad  authority  of 
this  bill  wUl  make  it  necessary  th^t  each 


employer  maintain  these  records  as  a 
matter  of  protection. 

Businesses  which  are  already  over- 
burdened by  Government  regulation  will 
encounter  new  orders,  new  regulations, 
new  reports,  new  investigations,  and  pos- 
sibly special  hearings  and  expensive  liti- 
gation. If  we  are  not  careful,  we  wUl 
sooner  or  later  vex  and  harass  our  busi- 
nessmen to  the  point  where  orderly  plant 
management  and  efficient  production 
may  well  be  almost  impossible. 

SCOPE  or  LAW  IS  VERY  BROAD 

Section  704(a)  provides: 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer •  •  •  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify 
his  employees  in  any  way  which  would  de- 
prive or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of 
employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin. 

To  provide  that  an  aggrieved  employee 
may  bring  an  action  with  respect  to  a 
matter  which  allegedly  tends  "to  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee" 
widens  the  scope  and  application  of  this 
law  to  the  broadest  proportions.  Almost 
any  act  of  any  employer  that  is  distaste- 
ful to  an  employee  could  be  construed  as 
tending  to  adversely  affect  his  status  as 
an  employee,  thus  providing  legal 
grounds  for  a  complaint.  Whether  or 
not  the  complaint  could  be  sustained,  the 
employer  would  be  put  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  preparing  a  defense. 

The  employer  would  thus  be  under  the 
constant  threat  of  possible  complaints, 
and.  to  avoid  expense  resulting  from  friv- 
olous charges,  the  employer  might  find 
it  necessary  to  avoid  certain  persormel 
changes,  shifts,  or  promotions  necessary 
or  desirable  in  his  business  because  they 
might  be  the  subject  of  complaint  under 
the  broad  terms  of  this  title. 


PRINCIPLE  OF  MAJORrrr  RULE  IGNORED 


Title  vn  does  not  even  give  adherence 
to  the  democratic  concept  of  rule  by  the 
majority.  It  provides  for  a  Commission 
of  five  members,  not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

One  would  think  that,  in  accordance 
with  established  procedure,  a  majority 
of  the  Commission — or  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting- 
would  have  to  concur  before  affirmative 
action  could  be  taken.    This  is  not  so. 

Section  707  provides  that  when  a  com- 
plaint has  been  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  an  investigation  has  been  made 
if  "two  or  more  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion" determine  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  the  charge  is  true,  certain  pos- 
itive action  shall  be  taken.  Now,  this  ac- 
tion is  not  just  the  making  of  an  investi- 
gation. Far  from  it.  By  virtue  of  the 
action  of  just  two  of  five  members— an 
absolute  minority— the  Conmiission 
would  be  required  to  "endeavor  to  elim- 
inate any  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  by  informal  methods." 

If  this  fails,  and  if  the  Commission 
finds  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  an  unlawful  employment 
practice,  a  civil  action  "shall"  be  brought 
within  90  days. 

To  compound  an  already  unacceptable 
situation,  it  is  further  provided  that,  if 
the  Commission  faUs  to  bring  an  action. 


then  the  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
may  himself  bring  a  civil  action  "if  one 
member  of  the  Commission  gives  permis- 
sion in  writing." 

This  clearly  provides  for  rule  by  the 
minority.  It  permits  the  tail  to  wag  the 
dog.  Such  an  undemocratic  proposal 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  urged  upon  the 
Congress. 

RIGHT  TO  CONTRACT  DESTROTID 

Title  vn  will  violate  the  rights  of 
property  and  contract  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution.  The  fifth  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  prevents  the 
Federal  Grovernment  or  its  agencies  from 
depriving  any  person  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Action  by 
a  State  which  would  deprive  any  person 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law 
is  prevented  under  the  14th  amendment. 
It  is  well  established  by  a  long  line  of 
decisions  that  the  right  of  property  is 
a  fundamental,  natural,  inherent,  and 
inalienable  right. 

The  right  of  property  is  very  broad 
and  embraces  practically  all  incidents 
which  property  may  manifest.  Included 
as  rights  of  property  are  the  right  to 
acquire,  hold,  enjoy,  possess,  use.  man- 
age, insure,  and  improve. 

The  right  to  make  contracts,  to  en- 
gage in  business,  and  to  labor  are  all  em- 
braced in  the  property  right  protected 
by  the  due  process  clause. 

A  person's  business,  occupation,  or  call- 
ing is  a  "property"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  as  to  due 
process  of  law  and  is  also  included  in 
the  right  to  labor  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

These  principles  are  well  founded  as 
the  laws  of  our  land,  having  been  pro- 
nounced many  times  in  judicial  decrees. 
In  a  long  line  of  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  for  many  years  held  very  closely 
and  tightly  to  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  due  process  clause.  While  in  recent 
years  the  decisions  of  the  Court  have  be- 
come more  liberal,  the  early  established 
fundamental  principles  of  the  5th  and 
14th  amendments  remain  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  each  case  in  which  the  court  has 
deviated  from  its  earlier  holdings,  it  has 
been  careful  to  state  precisely  why.  and 
the  exceptions  granted  in  decisions  un- 
der the  due  process  clause  can  be  clearly 
distinguished  as  not  applying  to  situa- 
tions and  circumstances  anticipated  un- 
der title  vn.  Even  the  recent  decisions 
do  not  give  support  to  the  claim  that  the 
provisions  of  title  VII  do  not  violate  the 
due  process  clause  or  that  they  do  not 
infringe  or  completely  nullify  the  right 
of  contract. 

It  has  long  been  custom  and  law  for  an 
employer  to  use  his  prerogative  in  se- 
lecting his  employees.  An  individual  who 
invests  his  money  into  a  business  and 
acquires  it  as  a  property  to  be  operated 
as  a  business  concern  has  the  right  in 
the  lawful  use  of  that  property  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  how  it  wiU  be  used.  wh() 
will  use  it.  and  for  what  purpose  it  shau 
be  used  so  long  as  such  action  is  consist- 
ent with  the  law.  Ukewise.  he  has  tne 
right  in  exercising  his  constitutionally 
guaranteed  enjoyment  of  that  property 
to  decide  upon  management  proc.edures, 
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personnel  policies,  and  other  matters 
pertinent  to  its  operation. 

The  basic  concept  of  free  enterprise 
has  been  that  each  individual  has  the 
right  to  do  whatever  he  is  allowed  to  do 
under  the  law  and  under  the  practice  of 
the  society  to  make  a  profit.  He  is  also 
allowed,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
and  conditions,  to  refuse  to  do  anything 
which  he  feels  would  prevent  him  from 
making  a  profit  or  in  any  way  reduce 
the  possibility.  This  philosophy  was 
established  with  the  founding  of  our 
country  and  it  has  lived  through  the 
years.  It  has  been  very  Jealously  pro- 
tected by  the  people  and  by  the  courts. 

In  Highland  v.  Russel,  279  U.S.  253 
(1928)  the  Supreme  Court  summed  up 
this  philosophy  when  it  said : 

It  is  ever3rwhere  recognized  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  to  enter  lnt»  and  carry 
out  contracts  In  respect  to  their  property 
and  private  affairs  is  a  matter  of  great  pub- 
lic concern  and  that  such  liberty  may  not 
lightly  be  Impaired. 

The  Court  in  that  case  recognized  the 
well-known  rules  of  contractual  right  by 
saying: 

It  was  long  ago  established  that  the  right 
of  contract  is  protected  by  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments. 

The  Court  cited  as  its  authority  a  line 
of  cases  which  included  Adair  v.  U.S.  208 
U.S.  161  (1908).  Coppage  v.  Kansas,  236 
U.S.  1  (1915).  and  Adkins  v.  Children's 
Hospital  261  U.S.  525  (1923). 

In  recent  decisions,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  somewhat  qualified  these  very 
forthright  and  unequivocal  statements 
of  principle  and  law. 

It  has  not,  however,  nullified  them. 
It  has  only  determined  that  there  are 
exceptions  which  may  not  come  within 
the  rule. 

For  example,  it  might  appear,  at  first 
glance,  that  the  cases  of  Nebbia  v.  New 
York.  291  U.S.  502  (1934).  West  Coast 
Hotel  Co.  V.  Parrish,  300  U.S.  379  (1937) , 
and  Lincoln  Union  v.  Northwestern  Co., 
335  U.S.  525  (1949).  have  completely 
overturned  the  law  respecting  the  due 
process  clause  and  the  right  to  contract 
in  employee  and  employer  matters,  as 
enunciated  earlier  by  the  courts  and  fol- 
lowed for  so  many  years.  A  close  exami- 
nation, however,  shows  the  contrary.  In 
each  instance,  the  Court  reaffirmed  the 
basic  principles  laid  down  earlier  but  de- 
cided that  on  the  facts  before  it  in  that 
particular  instance  and  in  that  particular 
matter  strict  interpretation  of  the  due 
process  clause  must  be  relaxed  for  a  par- 
ticular reason. 

The  Court  acknowledged  it  was  fol- 
lowing this  procedure  when  it  said  in  the 
Nebbia  case: 

A  regulation  valid  for  one  sort  of  busi- 
ness, or  In  given  circumstances,  may  be  In- 
valid for  another  sort,  or  for  the  same  busi- 
ness under  other  circumstances,  because  the 
reasonableness  of  each  regulation  depends 
on  the  relevant  facts. 

It  then  follows  that  whether  or  not 
title  VII  falls  within  the  exceptions  es- 
tablished by  the  Nebbia.  West  Coast 
Hotel,  and  Lincoln  Union  cases  must  be 
determined  by  examining  the  facts  and 
applying  them  to  the  exceptions,  thereby 
ascertaining   whether  or  not   title  VII 


can  be  eriacted   and   enforced  without 
violating  the  5th  or  14th  amendments. 

In  the  Nebbia  case  the  Court  held  that 
rights  of  contract  was  proper  subject  of 
legislation  because  it  weis  necessary  that 
"the  public  regulate  it  in  the  common 
interest."  The  proponents  of  title  vn 
have  not  given  any  evidence  that  such 
title  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest. 
Since  there  have  been  no  hearings  on 
this  title  as  now  written,  the  reasons 
for  its  passage  are  not  a  matter  of  record. 
In  the  partial  hearings  on  bills  some- 
what similar  to  the  FEPC  title  of  this 
bill,  there  have  been  vague  and  indefinite 
suggestions  that  passage  of  the  bill  is 
necessary  to  protect  certain  individuals 
from  alleged  discrimination.  However, 
no  evidence  has  been  given  that  dis- 
crimination, in  fact,  exists,  or.  if  it  does 
exist,  that  It  is  so  widespread  as  to  work 
against  the  common  interest  and  thereby 
require  regulation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bill 
is  necessary  to  remove  obstructions  to 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  which,  if  true, 
might  tend  to  benefit  the  common  in- 
terest if  its  passage  would,  in  fact,  re- 
move the  restriction,  conceding  that  one 
exists. 

While  the  Nebbia  case  held  that  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments  do  not  prohibit 
Government  regulation  for  the  public 
welfare  but  merely  condition  the  passage 
of  a  regulation  upon  the  proposition  that 
it  be  consistent  with  due  process,  it  held 
that  due  process  will  be  met  only  if  the 
law  or  regulation  shall  not  be  first,  unrea- 
sonable; second,  arbitrary;  or  third, 
capricious,  and  that  the  means  selected 
shall  have  a  real  and  substantial  rela- 
tion to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained. 

The  advocates  of  FEPC  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  exception  made  by  the 
Court  in  the  Nebbia  case  because  the 
FEPC  proposal  is,  in  fact,  unreasonable. 
Its  terms  are  so  uncertain,  its  application 
is  so  broad,  its  purpose  is  so  obscure,  and 
its  function  so  indefinite  that  it  will  work 
such  a  hardship  upon  those  charged  with 
its  administration,  and  particularly  upon 
those  who  must  comply  with  its  terms, 
that  it  is  devoid  of  all  reason.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  is  unenforceable  with  any 
degree  of  intelligence.  It  will  open  the 
possibility  of  such  extensive  litigation 
that  its  effect  will  be  to  clog  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  and  make  it  impossible 
for  a  business  concern  to  conduct  its  af- 
fairs with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
its  conduct  is  within  the  law.  In  this  re- 
spect alone,  any  reasonable  individual 
who  studied  its  potential  effect  would  be 
compelled  to  reach  the  conclusion  it  is 
impracticable  as  well  as  unreasonable. 

Neither  can  they  claim  an  exception 
for  the  reason  it  is  not  arbitrary. 

Their  stated  purpose  is  to  remove  re- 
strictions from  interstate  commerce  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  labor  force 
by  insuring  that  one  person  more  quali- 
fied and  efficient  than  another  will  not 
be  refused  employment  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 
The  bill  is  arbitrary  in  that  it  sets  up 
as  special  classes  individuals  who  fall 
in  these  categories.  For  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  is  limited  to  those  in- 
stances in  which  corrective  action  is 
taken  only  where  race,  religion,  color, 


sex,  or  national  origin  are  concerned, 
the  law  will  fail  in  its  objective  in  that 
an  individual  is  afforded  protection 
under  the  title  only  if  he  happens  to  be 
an  Individual  who  falls  within  these 
arbitrary  categories. 

Neither  can  they  qualify  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  under  the  Nebbia 
case  by  claiming  the  means  selected  has 
a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  the 
object  sought  to  be  obtained.  The  an- 
nounced objective  is  "to  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  flow  of  commerce  amorig 
the  States  and  foreign  nations,  thereby 
increasing  the  Nations  gross  national 
product."  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
demonstrated  that  the  lack  of  such  a  law 
has.  In  fact,  decreased  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product.  Furthermore,  they 
admit  that  even  if  it  has.  Its  effect  can- 
not be  measured.  What  is  more  damag- 
ing to  the  contention  that  the  law  has  a 
real  and  substsintial  relation  to  the  ob- 
jective Is  the  admission  they  are  not 
certain  the  objective  can  be  reached. 

They  state  very  frankly  that  the  dis- 
crimination that  they  propose  to  remove 
by  equalizing  the  wage  scale  as  between 
whites  and  nonwhltes  does  not  have  an 
effect  on  total  production  and.  there- 
fore, has  no  effect  upon  the  gross  na- 
tional product  which  It  Is  their  purpose 
to  Increase.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  not  In  truth  designed  to  protect  In- 
terstate commerce  but  are  Instead 
entirely  devoted  to  social  legislation 
which  hfis  no  direct  relation  to  Inter- 
state commerce.  Therefore,  this  bill  has 
only  an  artificial — not  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial— relation  to  the  object  sought 
to  be  obtained  and  is  therefore  not  an 
exception. 

Relief  is  not  available  to  the  propo- 
nents under  the  decision  In  the  Lincoln 
Union  case.  In  which  the  court  said  the 
State's  power  to  legislate  is  not  limited 
by  the  5th  or  14th  amendments  so  long 
as  the  legislation  is  directed  against  what 
are  to  be  found  "injurious  practices  in 
their  internal,  commercial,  and  business 
affairs."  It  is  true  the  Court  held  that 
the  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
are  not  to  be  put  in  a  straitjacket  under 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments  when  the 
purpose  of  their  legislation  Is  to  suppress 
business  and  Industrial  conditions  which 
they  regard  as  offensive  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. But  nowhere  has  it  been  shown 
with  any  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  practice  of  employers  as  now 
conducted  in  which  they  manage  their 
own  property,  are  free  to  contract,  direct 
their  own  business,  and  operate  within 
the  free  enterprise  concept  is  "offensive 
to  public  welfare."  Neither  has  it  been 
shown  these  are  "injurious  practices." 

The  exceptions  set  out  In  the  Lincoln 
Union  case,  herefore,  are  not  applicable 
to  title  vn.  and  its  enactment  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  our 
long-established  traditions,  and  Judicial 
precedent. 

CREATES    ALL-POWERTtn,   COMMISSION,    DESTROYS 
AUTHORITT  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Section  708(b)    provides: 

Where  there  Is  a  state  or  local  agency  which 
has  effective  power  to  eliminate  and  prohibit 
discrimination  In  employment  In  cases  cov- 
ered by  this  title,  and  the  Commission  deter- 
iQlnes  the  agency  Is  effectively  exercising  such 
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power,  the  CommlBBlon  shall  seek  wiltten 
agreements  with  the  State  or  local  agency  un- 
der which  the  Commission  shall  refrain  j  from 
bringing  a  civil  action  in  any  cases  or  diss  of 
cases  referred  to  in  such  agreement.  N(i  per- 
son may  bring  a  civil  action  under  s^tion 
707(c)  in  any  cases  or  class  of  cases  relerred 
to  In  such  agreement.  The  Commission,  shall 
rescind  any  such  agreement  when  it  (Jeter- 
mines  such  agency  no  longer  has  such  j  pow- 
er, or  is  no  longer  effectively  exercising]  such 
power. 

This  section  would  give  the  Petieral 
Commission  a  complete  dominatiori  and 
control  over  State  agencies.  Wh^le  it 
provides  the  Commission  shall  jseek 
agreements  with  the  States  and  wijl  re- 
frain from  bringing  action  in  casesi  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement,  it  also  provides 
that  the  Federal  agency  shall  rescind  the 
agreement  when  it  determines  tiie  Btate 
agency  is  no  longer  effective.  The  [Fed- 
eral Commission  would  be  the  sole  Judge 
of  whether  a  State  agency  is  effective. 
Although  every  State  official  and  th^  peo- 
ple in  the  State  may  have  moved  to  isolve 
their  problems  in  this  field  and  are  Com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  solution;  this 
Federal  Commission  may — without!  con- 
sent or  review  from  anyone — completely 
disregard  the  State  agency  and  aiume 
full  authority  over  equal  employment 
matters  in  the  States. 

>CAT   TTP8IT   LONG-ESTABLISHED  BtTLES   0»   JUOI- 
CIAL    PROCEDURE 

There  is  another  aspect  of  titl^  Vn 
that  is  most  disturbing.  It  could  lelad  to 
a  situation  in  which  the  long-established 
rule  that  the  accused  is  presumed  to  be 
innocent  until  proven  giiilty  is  complete- 
ly reversed  in  proceedings  arising '  from 
complaints  filed  under  this  title. 

If  this  law  is  passed  and  the  Commis- 
sion's agents  and  investigators  begin 
snooping  around,  an  employer  ^ould 
know  that  he  was  "imder  suspieion." 
Therefore,  he  would  have  to  lean  over 
backwards  to  establish  that  he  wfljs  not 
discriminating  against  one  group,  iln  so 
doing,  smd  in  his  effort  to  allay  suspicion, 
he  would  inevitably  discriminate  £ijainst 
another  group.  ' 

Under  this  title,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, an  employer  would  be  forced  to  as- 
stmae  the  burden  of  proving  that  hje  was 
not  guilty  of  discrimination  in  Jiiring 
workers  even  in  those  fields  where  Jnem- 
bers  of  a  particular  race  traditl(;>nally 
have  not  sought  employment.  There 
are  some  occupations  in  which  wWjtes  or 
nonwhites.  for  reasons  not  involvlrig  any 
discrimination  whatsoever.  hav4  not 
chosen  to  seek  employment.  In  i  areas 
where  this  situation  exists  an  emt)loyer 
might  be  compelled  to  contend  with 
endless  litigation  in  which  he  woiild  be 
required  to  prove  his  good  faith  smd  lack 
of  discrimination,  thus  relieving  the 
complaining  party  from  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  proving  his  own  case. 

Such  a  reversal  of  the  well-estahilished 
presumption  of  innocence  would  be 
wholly  repugnant  to  our  cherished  sys- 
tem of  justice.  However,  this  re$ult  is 
altogether  possible  under  this  titli.  if  it 
becomes  law,  and  its  application  |o  cir- 
cumstances existing  in  some  areas  iof  the 
Nation. 

SUMMAKT 

The  objections  to  this  title  ^re  so 
numerous   and   overwhelming   thjat   its 


Si'iKJ 
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defeat  is  imperative.    In  summary,  they 
are: 

First.  There  is  no  authority  for  its 
passage  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  because  it  has  not 
been  established  that  it  substantially  af- 
fects or  burdens  interstate  commerce. 

Second.  If,  even  by  the  greatest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  it  is  conceded 
to  affect  interstate  commerce,  there  has 
been  no  proof  that  discrimination  of  the 
nature  referred  to  exists. 

Third.  In  view  of  the  serious  and  dras- 
tic effect  which  the  passage  of  this  law 
would  have  on  our  society,  the  Senate 
should  not  reach  a  conclusion  that  it  is 
necessary  without  complete  and  convinc- 
ing evidence. 

Fourth.  It  is  propMJsed,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  restrictions  or  burdens 
upon  interstate  commerce,  but  simply  as 
an  attempt  to  pass  social  legislation  un- 
der the  guise  of  protecting  the  channels 
of  commerce. 

Fifth.  It  Is  so  far  reaching  and  so 
broad  in  scope  that  it  would  reach  into 
every  business  operation  in  the  country 
and  would,  in  effect,  authorize  a  Federal 
Commission  to  operate  privately  owned 
businesses  by  constantly  monitoring  and 
supervising  all  personnel  actions  and 
production  techniques. 

Sixth.  States  in  which  there  is  an  al- 
leged need  for  the  law  have  already  en- 
acted State  laws.  If  they  are  working 
well  we  do  not  need  Federal  legislation. 
If  this  type  of  legislation  is  impractical 
and  is  not  working  in  the  States,  we 
should  not  compound  the  error  by  pass- 
ing a  Federal  law. 

Seventh.  Under  this  title  it  is  alto- 
gether possible  that  individuals  would  be 
held  responsible  for  violations  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

Eighth.  Every  employer  would  be 
forced  to  keep  voluminous  records  re- 
quiring large  expenditures  in  order  to 
protect  himself  against  all  the  violations 
possible  under  the  broad  scope  of  this 
title. 

Ninth.  It  would  create  an  all-powerful 
Commission  destroying  the  authority  of 
State  agencies  already  performing  the 
function  proposed  for  Federal  law. 

Tenth.  It  is  possible  that  the  principle 
of  presumed  Innocence  until  proved 
guilty  would  be  reversed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances under  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Eleventh.  It  would,  in  effect,  destroy 
the  right  of  private  property  ownership 
by  taking  authority  of  management  from 
its  owner. 

Twelfth.  It  strikes  coldbloodedly  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  into  law  would  result 
In  a  flagrant,  dangerous,  unauthorized, 
and  unwise  extension  of  Federal  inter- 
ference with  and  control  of  this  coun- 
try's private  industries.  Law,  logic,  rea- 
son, and  right  are  on  the  side  of  those 
who  oppose  this  radical  legislation.  I 
hope  that — with  respect  to  title  vn  and 
the  other  provisions  of  HJl.  7152— the 
Senate  will  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand 
in  protection  against  further  erosion  of 
our  liberty  and  freedom. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  10  A  Jil.  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  tomorrow,  it  recess  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Hrustca 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

CUrk 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Elender 

Ervln 

Pong 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


Mundt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Bobertaon 

Russell 

SaltonstaU 

Simpson 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Spar  km  an 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yotmg.  N.  Dak. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  DEFENDED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  few  days  we  have  been  reading  In 
the  newspapers  a  good  deal  about  urban 
renewal.  As  in  all  things,  the  conflict 
and  the  attack  make  news,  whereas  the 
year-in-year-out  quiet  progress  does  not 
make  news. 

The  Albion,  Mich.,  Evening  Recorder 
of  February  29.  1964,  published  an  edi- 
torial which  I  believe  deserves  wide 
reading.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Urban    Renewal:    Good    or    Bad 

A  people's  column  letter  published  on  thi» 
page  a  couple  days  ago  has  called  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  March  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  entitled  by  "The  Mounting  Scandal  of 
Urban  Renewal,"  by  Congressman  Johh 
DowDT,  of  Athens.  Tex.  The  Congressman 
paints  a  mighty  black  picture  of  urban  re- 
newal as  he  sees  It,  especially  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Nattirally,  many  Albionltes  have  been  ask- 
ing questions  as  to  whether  this  is  a  true  pic- 
ture concerning  the  urban  renewal  sltuatlcm 
on  the  national  scene. 

Over  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  Federal 
program  Is  so  vast  that  it  would  be  natural 
to  assvune  that  there  had  been  some  "dark 
spots."  And  we  have  no  doubt  there  haw 
been,  but  we  have  been  Interested  to  see  what 
some  other  people  have  said  about  urban 
renewal. 

Another  Texas  Congressman,  Albert 
Thomas,  of  Houston,  described  by  a  colleague 
as  one  "who  Isn't  known  as  being  very  kindly 
toward  a  lot  of  things."  made  quite  a  differ- 
ent statement.     Said  Congressman  THOJiAii: 

"It  has  been  fantastic  to  me  the  amount  ci 
money  and  the  amount  of  different  pieces  In- 


volved. I  think  there  are  60  or  65,000  pieces 
of  property  that  have  been  bought.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  scandal.  It  is  fantastic." 
This  statement  came  after  S'/a  days  of 
bearings  before  a  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Subcommittee  on  Housing,  which  de- 
cided to  conduct  extensive  hearings  concern- 
ing urban  renewal  as  a  whole  and  the  Cleve- 
land Erieview  project,  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  June  1963  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  It  is  upon  this  June  re- 
port that  apparently  Congressman  Dowdt 
based  his  claims  that  the  program  Is  shot 
through  and  through  with  sad  conditions. 

Yet  the  November  hearings  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  conducted  by  Congressman 
Albert  Rains,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  as  sub- 
committee chairman,  with  the  avowed  pvir- 
pose  of  examining  "warts  and  all"  came  up 
with  repeated  declarations  that  the  program 
was  free  of  graft  and  corruption. 

Congressman  Rains  asked  Louis  W.  Hunter, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  watchdog  General 
Accounting   Office: 

Question.  First  of  all,  in  all  your  investi- 
gations— and  I  hope  you  wiU  continue  them 
in  all  the  places — have  you  found  any  evi- 
dences of  corruption  or  crookedness  or  steal- 
ing In  this  program  at  either  the  local  or 
regional  level  of  any  type? 

Answer  (by  Mr.  Hunter).  No,  we  have 
not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Question.  Have  you  not  found  any  places 
In  which  they  are  shortchanging  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  money  or  any  tjrpe 
of  crookedness  of  that  kind?  Have  you  found 
any  of  that  In  the  tirban  renewal  program  at 
all? 
Answer.  No;  none  of  that  type. 
Later  Mr.  Rains,  mentioning  "loose  talk." 
pointed  out  again  that  "the  GAO  told  \as 
yesterday  that  they  had  run  across,  in  their 
Investigation  in  this  fantastic  program,  no 
graft  and  no  corruption  of  any  kind." 

Let  it  be  said,  too,  that  Congressman 
DowDT.  of  Texas,  has  been  consistent  in  his 
attitude,  according  to  roUcall  compilations. 
He  has  voted  against  all  public  housing  and 
proposals  through  the  years  since  1953. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  of  Texas,  as  of  J\ine 
30,  1963,  had  22  cities  participating  In  \irban 
renewal  projects — numbering  over  30  In 
number — with  reservation  grants  totaling 
$33,195,905. 

Certainly  the  urban  renewal  program  is  not 
perfect  by  any  means.  But  we  still  feel,  as 
we  did  back  in  early  January,  that  urban 
renewal  offers  Albion  Its  best  chance  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  housing  In  some  of  Its 
most  deficient  areas. 


REPORT  BY  E.  BLYTHE  STASON  ON 
RESEARCH  AC'i'lVi'i'lES  OF  AMERI- 
CAN BAR  FOUNDATION 
Mr.   HART.  Mr.  President,   certainly 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  legal 
research  in  the  country  today  is  E.  Blythe 
Stason,  administrator  of  the  American 
Bar  Foundation,  and  former  dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

He  has  worked  In  the  field  for  25  years, 
and  is  recognized  worldwide  as  one  of  the 
great  legal  educators  of  this  generation. 
Recently,  Dean  Stason  presented  a  re- 
port on  the  research  activities  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation — a  report  so 
encouraging  and  so  well  written  that  I 
wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Program  AcnvnxBS  or  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Foundation 
(By  E.  Blythe  Stason,  administrator,  at  the 

Fellowship      Business      Meeting,      Palmer 

House,  Chicago,  111.,  February  16,  1964) 

Fellows  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation, 
I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  at  long  last 
the  bar  foundation  research  program  Is  com- 
ing of  age.  This  is  its  ninth  year,  the  fourth 
since  I  have  been  working  intimately  with  It. 
A  long,  long  time  Is  required  to  plan  a  pro- 
gram, to  raise  funds  for  Its  support,  to 
recruit  and  train  research  personnel,  to  em- 
bark upon  projects,  to  complete  them,  and 
to  bring  forth  the  published  product.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  the  foundation's  produc- 
tivity during  the  next  18  months,  for  during 
that  time  our  mattu-lng  progp-am  will  really 
be  bearing  fruit.  Without  trying  to  list  them 
for  you,  you  may  expect,  as  fellows,  to  re- 
ceive complimentary  copies  of  no  less  than 
16  volumes  setting  forth  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  dedicated  staff  in  a  like  nvun- 
ber  of  research  projects  now  reaching  their 
conclusion.  You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
we  are  coming  of  age. 

Today,  however,  I  do  not  want  to  report 
to  you  on  the  past,  or  even  on  the  present. 
These  are  covered  In  the  printed  report  Just 
placed  In  yotir  hands.  I  want  to  project 
Into  the  future. 

First,  though,  a  panoramic  sketch,  I  have 
now  worked  with  legal  research  for  25  years, 
one  full  generation.  I  began  in  1939  when  as 
dean  of  the  Michigan  Law  School  I  had  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  William 
W.  Cook  millions  specifically  earmarked  by 
the  testator  for  legal  research.  We  had  no 
rule  book  to  go  by.  Legal  research  as  we  know 
It  today  was  very  much  In  its  Infancy.  Those 
of  us  who  were  in  responsible  positions  were 
groping  for  guidance.  Yet  there  were  stir- 
rings. The  American  Law  Institute  had  car- 
ried on  some  great  doctrinal  research,  and, 
also,  with  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  it  had 
started  on  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code; 
the  studies  of  the  Attorney  General's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Procedure  had  laid 
the  research  groundwork  for  Important  Im- 
provements In  that  field;  a  few  law  profes- 
sors were  devotedly  tilling  the  soil;  but  the 
surface  was  barely  scratched.  Since  that  re- 
mote point  In  time  we  have  witnessed  an  ever 
Increasing  research  ferment — at  Harvard,  at 
Michigan,  at  Columbia,  In  Chicago  with  the 
Jury  trial  project,  and  in  the  new  California 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Law  and  Society — 
these  among  others  that  also  could  be  men- 
tioned if  time  permitted.  Then  there  Is  the 
American  Bar  Foundation — an  imaginative 
concept  that  will,  I  believe.  If  It  Is  wisely 
handled  become  a  very  great  contribution  by 
the  organized  American  bar  to  progress 
through  legal  research. 

All  of  this  ferment  Is  good,  but  my  mes- 
sage today  to  you  Is  that  it  has  not  been 
enoiigh,  not  by  any  means.  We  who  are 
Involved  in  legal  research  have  a  long,  long 
way  to  go.  Let  me  try  to  tell  you  why.  Let's 
compare  ourselves  with  certain  other  p;ir- 
suits. 

During  this  same  25-year  period  I  have 
lived  with  and  watched  my  friends  In  re- 
search In  science,  medicine,  and  engineering. 
Some  have  worked  with  carbon  14  dating, 
others  with  what  has  been  called  the  "ele- 
gant synthesis"  of  chemicals.  Including 
chlorophyll  with  Its  near  approach  to  photo- 
synthesis of  carbohydrates,  still  others 
worked  with  radiation  of  boron  Injected  Into 
cancerous  tissues,  or  with  kidney  transplants, 
or  with  the  mysteries  of  "DNA" — probing 
deoxyribonucleic  add,  dealing  with  the  moet 
important    molecular    substance    known    to 


man.  The  basic  mechanics  of  mutations  and 
many  other  aspects  of  life  itself  are  unfold- 
ing In  scientific  research  laboratories.  On 
yet  another  frontier  I  have  personally  worked 
with  engineers,  scientists,  and  others  on  the 
taming  of  the  atom  to  produce  electric  power, 
making  It  useful  in  peacetime  affairs  of 
mankind. 

We  know  that  the  U.S.  Government  alone 
expended  more  than  $14  billion  In  1963  on 
research  and  development  In  nuclear  science, 
aircraft,  missiles,  satellites,  electronics,  com- 
munications, medicine,  and  the  other  vast 
areas  of  scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment. Enormous  fiscal  support  backs  those 
engaged  in  research  In  science. 

Dr.  Paul  Gross  In  his  December  1963  pres- 
idential address  to  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  focused  on  the  stattis 
of  the  Nation's  2,700,000  American  scientists 
and  observed  about  them : 

"The  public  image  Is  made  up  of  respect 
and  gratitude  for  the  miracles  of  modern 
medicine,  admiration  for  the  know-how  of 
applied  science  which  can  put  satellites  In 
predetermined  orbits,  and  awe  verging  on 
fear  of  the  results  of  the  mysterious  release 
of  nuclear  energy." 

Through  magnificent  fundamental  and 
applied  research,  science  and  scientists  are 
leading  the  way  toward  a  better  and  mcM« 
exciting  world. 

But  the  scientists  are  not  alone.  Econo- 
mists, schools  of  business,  and  more  recently 
the  sociologists  are  fantastically  active  in 
the  production  of  Ideas  and  finding  the  wa3rB 
and  means  of  Improvement  through  research 
In  their  respective  fields  of  endeavor.  I  am 
connected  wth  Jtist  one  of  the  many  research 
organizations  In  one  of  these  social  sciences, 
and  I  confess  an  occasional  feeling  of  envy 
over  the  Imagination,  energy,  dedication,  and 
the  availability  of  personnel  to  carry  the 
torch  in  that  area  of  human  advsince.  I  have 
watched  and  even  participated  in  a  modest 
way  In  studies  as  widely  ranging  as  manage- 
ment of  the  dollar  In  International  finance, 
health  Instirance,  aids  to  education,  what 
to  do  about  agricultural  surpluses,  automa- 
tion and  Its  Impact  on  economic  growth  and 
stability,  communism  in  coalition  govern- 
ments, foreign  policy,  government  housing, 
population  explosion,  private  investments 
abroad,  farm  price  supports,  and  monetary 
policy.  We  know  that  fotindatlons  and  In- 
dustry have  been  most  generous  In  provid- 
ing the  wherewithal  to  carry  on  these  and 
many  other  studies  In  the  social  sciences. 
Moreover,  confidence  had  been  Justified,  for 
social  scientists  have  really  become  dedicated 
to  and  successful  in  the  cause  of  highly 
productive  and  useful  research.  They  have 
trained  hordes  of  researchers  and  their  de- 
voted efforts  are  helping  the  body  politic  to 
a  better  understanding  of  Its  problems  and 
their  solutions.  They,  too,  are  well  estab- 
lished and  are  leading  the  way  toward  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

What  does  all  this  research  explosion  mean 
to  lawyers  and  particularly  to  the  American 
Bar  Foundation?  It  means,  among  other 
things,  that  legal  research,  compared  with 
these  other  workers  In  the  research  vineyard. 
Is  In  Its  Infancy,  In  total  effort.  In  output, 
and  In  Impact.  We  are  far  behind.  It  means 
that  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
interested  In  lawyers  assuming  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  must 
realize  that,  unless  we  do  something  about 
It.  the  world  will  move  along  Its  course  at 
breakneck  speed  and  leave  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  social  order  even  further  behind. 
Let's  look  carefully  at  the  prospect.  It  is 
doubtless  an  oversimplification,  but,  for  pres- 
ent purposes.  I  wish  you  would  think  at 
legal  research  as  falling  Into  three  group- 
ings: 

First,  there  Is  examination  of  the  present 
system  of  law  and  administration  of  Justice 
as  It  Is  revealed  In  conventional  books  and 
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records.      This    is    sometimes    called 
trlnal  research."     Here  we  find  the  _ 
tlon  of  treatises,  many  monographs,  and 
review  articles.     Many  of  us  have  engagejd 
such  studies  for  years  and  It  has  been 
with   reasonable   success,    although    a 
deal,  a  very  great  deal,  still  remains 

Second,  there  Is  examination  of  the 
ent  system  of  law  and  administration  of 
tlce  In  Its  application  to  the  lives  of 
to  businesses,  to  governmental  agencies 
to  society  In  general.    This  Involves  f- 
out  how  the  law  on  the  books  actually 
In  practice.     It  Is  empirical  research  In 
field,  obeervlng  the  law  In  action.     Herd 
have  only  made  a  start.     If  time 
I  could  mention  a  dozen  such  projects 
eluding  four  at  the  American  Bar 
tlon  which  has  placed  emphasis  on  such 
search.      Two    of    ours    are    studies    of 
handling    of    mentally    111    persons,    one 
volves  the  administration   of   criminal 
tlce,  and  one  deals  with  the  re 
of  Indigent  accused  persons.     These 
few    others    of    similar    nature    around 
country;  that  Is,  empirical  studies  of  th( 
In   action,  how   it  Is  working,  are  first 
so    far    as    they    go,    but    they   don't    gc 
enough  by  any  manner  of  means.     If  we 
had  research  workers  and  funds  to 
a  hundred  or  more  such  projects  diu-ln 
next  decade,  we  could,  I  am  sure, 
many  of  the  flaws  In  workings  of  the  . 
system,  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  bul 
for  the  future  something  much  fairer 
just,  and  more  efficient.    The  legal  _ 
would  then  really  begin  to  assume  the 
tlon  of  leadership  In  the  Improvement 
social  order  that  It  should  occupy.    It 
not  sit  by  and  watch  the  sociologists  am  I 
economists  taking  command.    They  are 
It  today  and  I  cannot  think  the  results 
be  the  best. 

Third,  there  are  the  studies  of  the 
Ing  legal  needs  of  the  future.  I.e.,  new 
for  new  laws  In  new  areas  not  now 
hended  within  our  legal  system — or.  If 
rently  within  it.  yet  requiring  renewed 
tlon  and  revision  of  the  operative  legal 
pies,   standards,   and   rules.     Both   d( 
and  empirical  processes  are  called  for. 
Is  of  utmost  Importance,  but  It  Is  In 
third  field  that  we  In  the  law  have  dofae 
little  that  It  Is  pitiful.    To  name  only  a 
we  are  leaving  too  much  to  others  the 
tlon  of  such  problems  as  automation 
lated   labor   problems;    pollution  of 
and  the  air;   urban  slums  and  ghettos 
urban  renewals;   education  and  Its 
to    government:     voter    apathy,    fraud, 
frustration;  the  nile  of  law  In  In 
affairs;    Improved    diplomatic    protectlc^n 
American  business  Interests  abroad;  u 
tlon  or  harmonization   of   laws  of 
tlonal   trade   and   commerce;    the    u_ 
laws  of  outer  space;   crop  controls  and 
blUzatlon;   land  use  planning; 
districts;  population  growth  and  its 
to  our  legal   system;    and   the   ever 
growth    of   the   Jurisdiction    and 
administrative  agencies,  local.  State, 
tional  (a  subject  that  has  been  my  _ 
source  of  personal  Interest  over  the  y^ 
These  and  a  host  of  other  problems  r 
the   horizon  and   they  are  with  us   to 
They  will  be  solved  by  someone — perha^ 
economists,  sociologists,  scientists,  or 
cal  scientists  working  singly  or  togethfer 
perhaps  they  will   be  solved   by  politl^ia 
Someone  will  do  it  for  sure.     In  fact. 
are  making  the  beginnings.     Yet  all  of 
and  many  other  problems  relate 
to  the  legal  order. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  would  like 
lawyers  auci  legal  research  lead  the  w 
believe  we  can  do  a  better  Job  than  can 
of    the    other    disciplines.     It    Is    our 
challenge  of  the  future.     But  to  do  it 
research   agencies,    including   the 
Bar  Foundation,  must  have  the  full 
of  the  profession;   also,  they  must 
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searchers,  people  that  do  not  now  exist  but 
must  be  trained;  and  they  must  have 
funds — and  I  don't  mean  Just  a  little  trickle 
of  fiscal  support.  I  speak  of  millions. 
Where  will  the  money  come  from?  I  don't 
know.  But  I  am  certain  that.  If  we  prove 
the  seriousness  of  the  need  along  with  our 
own  worth  as  researchers  in  the  public  Inter- 
est, the  support  will  be  found.  One  of  my 
several  alma  maters,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  alone  has  arranged  to 
put  200  mature  researchers  and  150  students 
at  work  probing  DNA.  Does  legal  research 
deserve  less  dedicated  effort?  It  does  not 
and  I  predict  that  It  will  not  long  be  satis- 
fied with  less.  The  legal  profession  will  see 
the  need  and  demand  performance. 

It  may  not  be  In  my  time,  but  many  of 
you  In  this  room  will  be  on  hand  to  play  a 
very  active  role  in  an  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion that,  with  gradually  acquired  top-level 
prestige,  will  be  a  major  factor  in  this  move- 
ment and  truly  compelling  force  on  many 
fronts  in  the  Improvement  of  the  law  and 
administration  of  Justice. 

We  have  come  a  long,  long  way  In  the  law 
since  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr..  wrote  In 
1865  (about  100  years  ago)  : 

"When  I  began  the  law  presented  Itself  as 
a  ragbag  of  details.  It  was  not  without 
anguish  (he  said)  that  one  asked  oneself 
whether  the  subject  was  worthy  of  the  Inter- 
est of  an  Intelligent  man." 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  We  are  far 
from  being  a  "rag  bag"  of  details,  but  we 
have  much  further  to  go.  Yet  we  have 
sowed  the  seed,  the  beginnings  are  good,  the 
future  challenges  the  legal  profession. 
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RECREATION  AS  A  GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Michigan 
is  greatly  blessed  in — among  other 
things — the  riches  of  its  Upper  Peninsula. 
In  years  past,  we  have  valued  the 
mining  and  timber  resources  of  this  area. 
While  these  industries  are  still  of  prime 
importance,  we  recograze  more  and  more 
the  opportunity  for  the  future  in  outdoor 
recreation. 

This  is  a  magnificent  area.  Those  in 
the  region  are  seeing  the  potential  of 
carefully  planned  private-State-Federal 
investment  in  its  recreation  resources. 
A  good  deal  of  work  has  gone  into 
preparation  and  development  of  an  ARA 
project  at  Copper  Harbor,  on  the 
Keweenaw  Peninsula.  The  Escsmaba 
Daily  Press  justly  hails  the  approval  of 
this  project  as  a  symbol  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula's  hopes  for  growth  as  a  tourist 
and  resort  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Es- 
canaba  Daily  Press  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  1964,  entitled  "Vision  of  1965." 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vision  of  1965 
Copper  Harbor  Corp.  Is  organizing  a  resort 
development  project  at  Copper  Harbor  on  the 
tip  of  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  hard  by 
Fort  Wilkins  State  Park,  that  Is  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  In  the  constellation  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula's  hopes  for  growth  as  a 
tourist  and  resort  area. 

The  Copper  Country  is  separate  and  special 
In  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  first  part  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  settled  Intensively— It 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  mineral  rush  In 
America  In  the  early  1840's — Keweenawland 
has  fascinated  geologists  always.  And  It  Is 
Just  as  attractive  to  esthetes,  becavise  It  Is 


an    area    of    beauty    unsurpassed    In    mld- 
Amerlca. 

As  copper  mining  there  declined,  the  rea- 
son for  going  to  the  Copper  Country  dimi- 
nished, except  for  its  recreational  attractions. 
These  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
projected  development  at  Copper  Harbor.  It 
would  be  a  sort  of  coastal  Sun  Valley  on  the 
spine  of  Brockway  Mountain  and  Its  Influence 
would  be  felt  throughout  the  Peninsula. 
Persons  attracted  by  Its  opulence  and  fame 
would  discover  many  other  attractions  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  and  the  recreational  Image 
of  the  whole  area  would  be  enhanced. 

With  the  new  Gogebic  resorts,  Isle  Royale 
National  Park,  Copper  Harbor,  Superlorland, 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore,  Tah- 
quamenon  Falls,  the  St.  Mary's  River  Ship 
Canal,  Mackinac  Island,  Big  Mac,  the  fur- 
naces of  Fayette  State  Park,  and  the 
peninsula's  other  attractions.  It  will  have  a 
complex  of  attractions  which  will  attract 
the  rich  and  Idle,  the  poor  and  hustling,  the 
studious  and  the  butterflies. 

The  Copper  Harbor  project  Is  a  test  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  as  well  as  of  Its  developers. 
The  latter  have  been  so  Impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  area  and  with  Its  other  cash 
assets  m  recreational  potential  that  they 
have  spent  years  of  preparation  on  the  plans 
for  the  resort.  It  will  be  big  and  handsome, 
fltted  Into  a  setting  of  natural  beauty  at  the 
end  of  a  mountainous  peninsula  that  Is  eye- 
fllllng  all  the  way. 

The  project  as  It  emerges  Is  a  pooling  of 
Ideas  and  resources.  It  grew  from  area  con- 
viction that  such  a  development  was  in- 
evitable, but  Its  action  stage  traces  to  a  ski 
accident  at  the  Porcupine  Mountain  State 
Park  slope  in  which  Mrs.  Bruce  Reld  of  Mil- 
waukee was  Injured.  While  she  was  con- 
valescent her  husband,  a  business  enterpriser 
and  developer  and  former  mortgage  banker, 
became  Impressed  with  the  posslbUltles  of 
resort  development  In  the  area. 

His  further  studies  took  him  to  the  tip 
of  Keweenaw  In  company  with  Jim  Westcoat. 
a  local  Kit  Carson  of  the  motel  business  at 
Copper  Harbor.  Westcoat  owned  a  site  for 
the  Ideal  resort,  but  when  Reld's  landscape 
architects  Inspected  the  area  they  chose  an- 
other site.  Here,  where  2  miles  of  shining 
great  sea  waters  of  Lake  Superior  fill  Copper 
Harbor  and  where  Brockway  dips  515  feet 
vertically  to  form  a  great  natural  ski  slope, 
the  great  lodge  and  other  facilities  of  the 
resort  will  be  built. 

The  plans  have  been  off  and  on  several 
times.  They  got  what  should  be  a  clear  track 
to  construction  with  authorization  of  a 
$625,000  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
loan.  The  Upper  Peninsula  and  Michigan 
win  be  asked  to  dlvvle,  too,  and  the  enter- 
prisers will  be  major  Investors.  The  timing 
seems  fortuitous.  Recreational  business  is 
now  well  established  as  a  major  growth  ele- 
ment In  the  economy  and  we're  near  D-day 
for  discovery  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  a 
great  natural  playground  for  the  Midwest. 

It's  symbolic  that  Calumet  &  Hecla.  Inc., 
and  Copper  Range  Co.  own  part  of  the  site. 
They've  been  historic  parts  of  the  Copper 
country's  economy.  Now  It  has  opportunity 
for  new  dimensions  In  a  new  enterprise  that 
Isn't  a  wasting  Industry  like  copper  mining 
The  beauty  of  Keweenaw  Is  as  durable  as 
Gibraltar,  and  much  older. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  BUSSEY 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  Bill  Bussey  is  retiring. 
For  38  years  he  has  been  involved  in  one 
way  or  another  with  weights  and  meas- 
ures. He  started  in  the  scale  business 
back  in  1926.  and  since  then  has  worked 
for  either  the  State  of  Texas  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


For  the  past  15  years  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards;  in  1948,  as  Assistant  Chief. 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures;  and  he 
was  promoted  to  Chief  of  the  Office  in 
1950.  In  1961.  he  became  assistant  to  the 
Director.  Beginning  in  1950.  he  has 
served  also  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  has  guided  that  group  of 
State  and  local  weights  and  measures 
officials  to  its  present  position  of  pres- 
tige and  effectiveness. 

Clearly,  he  has  been  in  every  possible 
area  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
knows  the  field  as  do  few  other  people. 
He  has  a  most  impressive  list  of  honors 
and  awards. 

I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1961, 
when  I  undertook,  for  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  packaging  and  labeling  of 
consumer  commodities. 

Practically  everyone  I  talked  to, 
whether  consumer  spokesmen,  manufac- 
turers, or  State  officials,  asked  "Have  you 
spoken  to  Bill  Bussey?" 

I  did  speak  to  him,  and  I  found  out 
quickly  why  he  is  held  in  such  high  es- 
teem by  everyone  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  weights  and  measures.  His 
high  principles  and  his  vast  knowledge 
were  both  a  source  of  inspiration  and  in- 
formation. They  did  much  to  mold  my 
own  thinking  that  resulted  in  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Whether  in  business  or  trade  associa- 
tion, in  State  or  Federal  Government, 
everyone  who  knows  Bill  Bussey  respects 
and  likes  him.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  is  not  easy  to  achieve. 
Bill  Bussey  has  a  really  tough  job — he 
deals  with  the  weights  and  measures  de- 
partments of  50  States  and  numerous 
localities,  as  well  as  the  businessmen  in- 
volved in  this  area.  Many  States  have 
different  regulations,  and  it  has  been  his 
job  to  attempt  to  coordinate  them  all, 
a  formidable  task  which  he  has  accom- 
plished with  great  skill. 

Under  Bill  Bussey's  directorship,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  weights  and  measures  adminis- 
tration all  over  the  country.  His  work 
culminated  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  the  vehicle  through  which 
State  and  local  officials  achieve  the  co- 
operation so  necessary  for  weights  and 
measures  administration  in  50  different 
States  and  hundreds  of  local  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Bussey  is  unusual,  in  that  he  has 
worked  in  his  chosen  field  his  entire  life, 
almost  from  childhood  on.  His  weights 
and  measures  experience  began  in  his 
father's  general  store  in  Hutchins,  Dallas 
County,  Tex.  His  father  was  in  business 
there  for  some  55  years  before  his  death 
in  1923.  Bill  Bussey  literally  grew 
up  in  the  store,  which  was  the  old- 
fashioned  kind — It  sold  everything  from 
buggy  whips  to  silk  lace  and  caviar. 
There  he  started  using  his  first  scale. 

He  finished  high  school  in  Hutchins, 
and  then  took  business  administration  at 
Buford  College,  in  Dallas.  He  went  into 
his  father's  business  for  several  years, 
until  it  was  sold.   After  a  few  more  years 


with  several  companies,  he  became — in 
1926 — serviceman  for  a  scale  company  in 
Dallas. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  Bill  Bussey  and 
weights  and  measures.  After  5  years  in 
private  business,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Texas  Division  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, in  1931.  Within  5  years  he  was 
promoted  to  chief  of  the  division;  but  in 
1943  he  left,  to  take  another  3-year  fiing 
at  the  scale  business.  He  returned  to  the 
Texas  Weights  and  Measures  Division  in 
1946,  as  chief.  Then,  in  1948,  he  began 
his  illustrious  career  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  as  I  have  related. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  list  all 
of  the  regional  and  State  weights  and 
measures  associations  which  are  proud  to 
list  him  as  a  member,  but  I  should  like 
to  mention  one  unique  honor  that  has 
been  paid  him.  He  is  the  only  person 
outside  Great  Britain  ever  elected  as  a 
member — and  a  vice  president,  at  that — 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Weights  and 
Measures  Administration.  He  was  ac- 
corded this  privilege,  in  the  language  of 
the  donors,  as: 

Acknowledgment  of  the  members'  grati- 
tude toward  him  and  because  of  their  ad- 
miration of  his  personal  qualities. 

So  we  see  that  the  Bussey  "magic" 
works  outside  our  borders,  as  well  as 
within. 

What  more  is  there  to  say  about  a  man 
who  has  had  such  an  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful career — who  has  made  friends 
with  everyone — who  is  a  credit  to  his 
State  and  his  country?    Only  this: 

All  of  us  will  miss  Bill  Bussey ;  but  we 
know  he  has  earned  a  happy  retirement. 


NOMINATION  OF  KATHERINE  ELKUS 
WHITE.  OF  RED  BANK,  N.J.,  TO  BE 
U.S.   AMBASSADOR  TO  DENMARK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  in  New  Jersey  have  always 
been  proud  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions made  by  so  many  New  Jersey 
women.  They  have  added  much  to  the 
vitality  of  our  State,  through  their  in- 
creasing role  in  top-level  executive  and 
administrative  positions. 

Today  we  are  extremely  proud  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  selected  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  women  to  serve  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Denmark.  She  is  Kath- 
erine  Elkus  White,  of  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Mrs. 
White;  and  I  most  heartily  applaud  the 
White  House  decision.  She  is  a  leader 
of  demonstrated  ability  and  sensitivity, 
and  she  will  be  a  great  asset  to  our  diplo- 
matic corps  abroad.  As  daughter  of  the 
late  Abram  I.  Elkus,  our  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  during  the  Woodrow  Wilson  ad- 
ministration, Mrs.  White  does  not  come 
to  the  field  of  diplomacy  entirely  a 
novitiate,  nor  is  she  new  to  public  serv- 
ice, for  she  has  been  a  leader  in  New 
Jersey. 

Since  1955,  Mrs.  White  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Author- 
ity, which  operates  the  Garden  State 
Parkway;  smd  she  has  been  a  member  of 
the  authority  since  1954.  She  served  as 
Red  Bank  mayor  from  1950  to  1956,  and 
was  also  our  first  woman  State  treasurer. 


She  has  served  as  president  of  the 
board  of  monitors  of  Marlboro  State 
Hospital,  one  of  our  four  State  mental 
institutions;  and  she  has  been  active  in 
the  Monmouth  County  Heart  Fund,  the 
YMCA,  and  other  charitable  activities, 
always  demonstrating  massive  concern 
for  the  unfortunate. 

In  private  life,  Mrs.  White,  the  wife 
of  Arthur  J.  White,  vice  president  of  a 
management-consulting  firm,  is  the 
mother  of  two  and  the  grandmother  of 
six. 

We  of  New  Jersey  hold  her  in  the  high- 
est esteem,  and  we  are  happy  to  make 
our  contribution  toward  the  abolition  of 
"stag  government." 

Certainly  the  time  is  at  hand  to  maki? 
the  maximum  use  of  the  womanpower 
of  our  Nation.  We  can  no  more  afford 
to  waste  this  human  resource  than  we 
can  afford  to  waste  our  young  people  or 
our  unemployed.  The  demands  of  our 
age  require  use  of  the  creative  energies 
of  every  capable  citizen;  and  the  women 
of  this  Nation  have  much  to  give. 

This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  heart- 
warming response  of  the  New  Jersey 
press  to  Mrs.  White's  appointment.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sampling 
of  these  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Evening 
Press] 

Ambassador  Whitt 

President  Johnson's  announcement  of  his 
appKJlntment  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Elkus  White 
as  an  ambassador  will  be  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  her  friends  and  poUtlcal  asso- 
ciates. They  will  recognize  the  ambassador- 
ship as  the  culmination  of  a  long  career  In 
public  life.  And  they  will  consider  the  ap- 
pointment as  a  merited  reward  for  faitiiful 
service  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  President  did  nol  designate  in  his  an- 
nouncement to  which  country  Mrs.  White 
wUl  be  assigned.  But  In  the  aF^>olntznent, 
and  In  naming  nine  crtiier  women  to  major 
poets.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  substance  to  his 
statement  that  "this  administration  is  not 
runnliig  a  stag  party."  It  would  be  hard 
to  recall  any  occasion  on  which  there  has 
been  a  greater  display  of  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  women  to  handle  nukjor  assign- 
ments in  government.  How  thrilled  Susan 
Anthony  and  those  to  whom  she  ptassed  the 
torch  would  have  been  to  have  heard  the 
message  the  President  delimcd  to  the  Wom- 
en's Frees  Club. 

Mrs.  White's  appolntznent  recalls  the  fact 
that  her  father,  the  late  Abram  I.  EUeub. 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Turkey  during  the 
administration  of  Woodrow  WUaon.  Wher- 
ever Mrs.  White's  asBlgTiment  make  take 
her,  she  will  exp)erience  the  feeling  that  she 
U  fulfilling  a  family  tradition. 

(Prom  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Bvening  Neirs) 
M**^**  Ambassadob 

Proof  that  It  Isn't  hard  to  find  able  wom- 
en for  high  ofttclal  posts  Is  furnished  by 
President  Johnson's  most  recent  appoint- 
ments, designed,  as  he  says,  to  end  "stag  gov- 
ernment." Of  the  10  nominations,  the  most 
important  goes  to  Mrs.  Katharine  Elkus 
White,  of  Red  Bank,  named  as  an  ambassa- 
dor. 

Not  the  first  woman  to  represent  her  coun- 
try abroad.  Mrs.  White  has  served  her  State 
also  with  competence  in  posts  of  responsi- 
bility. She  has  broken  ground  for  wom- 
en In  public  office  by  serving  as  mayor  of 
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Red  Bank.  State  treasurer  and,  since  1^55, 
as  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Highway 
Authority,  which  runs  the  Garden  S  ate 
Parkway.  And  she  has  managed  to  fit!  all 
into  the  schedule  of  a  wife,  mother, 
grandmother. 

Being   the   daughter  of    a  diplomat, 


the 
late  Abram  I.  EHkus,  who  was  Woodrow  Wll 
son's  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  may  lave 
helped  condition  Mrs.  White  to  the  demands 
of  public  life.  Otherwise  she  has  shaped  her 
distinguished  career  on  her  own. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-ledger 
Ladies  First 

President  Johnson  Is  determined  to  ptace 
50  women  In  prominent  Government  Jots  to 
prove,  In  his  own  words,  "this  administration 
Is  not  running  a  stag  party." 

Ten  of  the  women  have  now  been  named 
and  the  most  Important  of  the  posts  they 
will  fill  went  to  Mrs.  Katherlne  Elkus  Wblte. 
the  56-year-old  "lady  wonder"  of  New  Jarsey 
Democratic  politics. 

Mrs.  White  was  named  a  U.S.  ambasMdor. 
Her  diplomatic  assignment  will  be  an- 
nounced following  formal  acceptance  by  the 
nation  In  which  she  will  serve. 

Mrs.  White  comes  to  her  new  Job  with  Im- 
pressive credentials.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Highway  Authority,  which  oper- 
ates the  Garden  State  Parkway,  Is  president 
of  the  board  of  monitors  of  a  State  hospital, 
has  been  treasurer  of  the  State,  and '  has 
served  three  times  as  mayor  of  Red  Bank. 

Ambassadorial  life,  certain  to  make  iMrs. 
White  one  of  the  Nation's  best  known  ^om- 
en, is  not  unknown  to  her.  Mrs.  White's  late 
father,  Abraham  Elkios,  was  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  In  her  youth. 

The  mother  of  two  and  the  grandmather 
of  six,  Mrs.  White  has  had  diirlng  her  p<illti- 
cal  life  the  active  encouragement  of  her  hus- 
band, Arthur  White,  vice  president  of  a  ijiian- 
agement -consulting  Arm  that  bears!  his 
name.  He  may  also  be  able  to  give  Ijer  a 
pointer  or  two  on  the  Federal  service  ** 
himself  a  former  regional  director  of 
U.S.  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 

New  Jersey,  with  a  proper  swell  of  pride 
Joins  the  Nation  In  wishing  Mrs.  White 
in  her  new  Job 


He  Is 

the 


well 


[Prom  the  Passaic  (N  J.)  Herald-New  i] 
Our  Lady  Ambassador 

President  Johnson  did  very  well  Indeed  In 
selecting  Mrs.  Katharine  Elkus  White,  chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Authi)rity, 
for  an  ambassadorial  post. 

Mrs.  White  has  the  talents  and  person 
allty  which  could  make  her  a  first -rate  lasset 
to  the  United  States  overseas.  "For  Ailibas- 
sador,  to  create  good  will,  she's  Ideal."  s|ald  a 
person  who  has  known  her  for  years.  I  "She 
Is  very  gracious,  very  pleasant,  likes  to  Imeet 
people,  and  Is  an  excellent  speaker.  She  is  not 
pompous.  In  authority,  she  does  not;  give 
orders  but  makes  suggestions.  She  1^  the 
kind  of  person  people  like." 

This  enthusiastic  appraisal  Is  supported  by 
Mrs.  White's  feats  as  a  candidate  for  public 
office.  She  ran  for  mayor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  Red  Bank,  a  Republican  strong- 
hold, and  won.  She  was  the  first  womtin  to 
be  mayor.  It  was  no  accident,  elthe^,  be- 
cause she  was  reelected  to  the  same  office 
twice.  ! 

Mrs.  White  was  named  to  the  three-mem- 
ber authority  which  runs  the  Garden  |  State 
Parkway  In  1954.  A  year  later  she  was  qamed 
chairman,  and  she  has  held  the  post  ever 
since.  She  will  take  to  her  new  po^t  the 
qualities  needed  to  impress  people  fav<»rably 
and  to  win  friends  for  the  United  ^tates. 
Mrs.  White's  father  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  dxiring  the  administration  of  iPresl 
dent  Wilson. 


McCARTHYISM  IN  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  very  few  minutes — I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grue- 
ning]  wishes  to  follow  me — in  comment- 
ing upon  a  speech  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Salt  Lake  City  last  night. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
speeches  made  by  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment official  in  many  years  in  this 
country. 

I  refer  to  an  article  which  appears  in 
today's  Washington  Daily  News.  Ticker 
service  wire  quotations  bear  out  that  the 
article,  written  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Shackford, 
Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  expresses 
views  that  other  correspondents  gath- 
ered from  the  Secretary's  speech  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Record  before  I  finish,  but  I  shall 
read  most  of  it  at  the  present  time,  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  comments 
that  I  shall  make  on  the  article.  The 
article  is  headed  "Quitters,"  and  states: 
"Quitters":  Viet  Policy  Critics  Targets  or 
Rusk 
(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  started 
a  quiet  campaign  to  answer  those  who  keep 
saying:  "South  Vietnam  Is  not  worth  the 
life  of  one  American  boy.  Bring  oxir  boys 
home." 

Mr.  R\isk  classified  these  critics  as  "quit- 
ters" who  are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies. 

But  he  was  confident  that  the  American 
people  will  reject  the  quitters,  with  their 
prescription  for  retreat  and  defeat. 

NAMED  NO  NAMES 

The  Secretary  named  no  names  in  a  speech 
last  night  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  "The  Toll- 
some  Path  to  Peace."  He  referred  only  to 
"those"  who  would  quit  the  struggle: 

"By  gutting  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

"By  letting  down  our  defenses. 

"By  leaving  the  United  Nations." 

Such  proposals,  Mr.  Rusk  said,  would  aban- 
don the  field  to  our  adversaries.     He  added: 

"That  Is.  of  course,  what  the  Communists 
want  most.  It  Is  no  accident  that  their 
favorite  slogan  is  'Yanks.  Go  Home.' 

"Insofar  as  anybody  here  or  abroad  pays 
attention  to  the  quitters,  they  are  lending 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies  •  •  *.  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  have  the 
win  and  the  stamina  to  push  along  the  toil- 
some path   to  peace." 

strong    WORDS 

For  Mr.  Rusk,  "the  quiet  diplomat,"  these 
were  strong  words.  His  remarks  were  aimed 
at  the  defeatists  in  both  parties.  Just  as 
earlier  this  month  he  rejected  the  opposite 
kind  of  extremists  who  see  the  only  answer 
in  military  action— in  Vietnam,  in  Cuba,  or 
elsewhere. 

The  Rusk  denouncement  of  defeatists 
came  in  the  wake  of  remarks  by  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska, 
and  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  both  suggest- 
ing that  the  United  States  should  pack  Its 
bags,  quit  South  Vietnam  and  leave  that 
country  to  the  Communists.  Senator  Morse 
also  is  a  leading  Senate  opponent  of  foreign 
aid,  having  succeeded  last  year  In  blocking 
passage  of  the  bill  for  weeks. 

MORE    AID 

Vietnam  and  foreign  aid  are  linked  be- 
cause Senator  Morse  has  vowed  that  he 
would  oppose  appropriation  of  a  single  cent 
of  aid  for  South  Vietnam.     President  John- 


son this  week  announced  aid  to    that  be- 
leaguered country  would  be  Increased. 

American  officials  are  concerned  about  the 
wave  of  defeatism  and  pessimism  In  recent 
weeks,  especially  about  Vietnam.  They  point 
out  that  for  more  than  2  years — ever  since 
the  United  States  Increased  its  commitment 
In  Vietnam — Communist  North  Vietnam  has 
waged  a  propaganda  campaign  on  the  thesis 
that  the  Americans  would  quit. 

Politically,  this  Is  the  major  Communist 
weapon  In  South  Vietnam — to  scare  the  peo- 
ple by  having  them  think  the  Americans 
were  abandoning  them.  Communist  radio 
stations  have  been  banging  away  for  weeks 
on  the  theme  that  the  Americans  have  lost 
their  war  and  their  only  alternative  Is  to 
seek  a  way  out. 

NO  debate 

Mr.  Rusk  has  no  Intention  of  getting  into 
a  debate  with  extremists  on  any  of  the 
issues  on  which  he  disagrees.  But,  like 
President  Johnson,  he  intends  to  hammer  at 
the  argument  that  the  world  is  dangerous, 
turbulent,  noisy,  disputatious  and  that  there 
are  no  easy,  quick,  answers — either  by  quit- 
ting or  by  pushing  the  button. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
dispatches  bearing  upon  the  Secretary's 
Salt  Lake  City  speech  coming  from  the 
wire  service  likewise  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dis- 
patches were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Salt  Lakx  Crrr. — Secretary  Rusk  said  last 
night  that  If  the  country's  "quitters"  had 
their  way,  the  United  States  would  be  play- 
Into  the   hands  of   Its  adversaries. 

"There  are  those."  Rusk  said,  "who  would 
quit  the  struggle  by  letting  down  our  de- 
fenses, by  gutting  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
by  leaving  the  United  Nations. 

"They  would  abandon  the  field  to  our 
adversaries,  which  Is  what  our  adversaries 
want." 

In  a  speech  opening  a  3 -day  meeting  of  the 
Western  Political  Science  Association,  Rust. 
said  the  State  Department  is  working  to 
build  a  decent  world  order  "bit  by  bit." 

He  said  the  "world  struggle  is  going  well 
from  our  viewpoint. 

"West  Berlin  remains  free  and  prosper- 
ous," he  said.  "So  does  Western  Europe  as 
a  whole.  So  does  Japan.  Many  of  the  less- 
developed  nations  have  moved  ahead  Im- 
pressively. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Communist  world  Is  not 
only  torn  by  disputes  but  beset  with  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

"The  notion  that  communism  Is  a  short 
cut  to  the  future  for  developing  nations 
has  been  proved  false." 

Rusk  noted  that  "we  are  living  In  a  world 
of  120  foreign  policies. 

"We  don't  give  orders  to  other  nations — 
we  don't  believe  In  the  kind  of  world  In 
which  any  government  takes  Its  orders  from 
others." 

He  said  that  world  quarrels,  no  matter 
how  "remote  and  complex,"  must  Involve 
the  United  States. 

He  added  that  as  long  as  the  possibility 
exists  that  minor  quarrels  can  result  In  war, 
or  a  confrontation  of  the  major  powers,  "the 
United  States  has  a  fundamental  national 
security  Interest  in  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  such  disputes. 

"The  role  of  the  peacemaker  Is  usioally 
thankless  •  •  •  but  It  Is  a  responsibility  we 
dare  not  shirk." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one 
would  think  that  the  State  Department 
would  recognize  that  it  had  been  dam- 
aged enough  by  the  application  of  the 
tactics  of  McCarthyism  a  few  years  ago 
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not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  same  tac- 
tics that  the  Secretary  of  State  did  last 
night  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  out-Mc- 
Carthyed  McCarthy. 

I  do  not  know  where  Dean  Rusk  was 
during  the  early  1950's  when  the  politi- 
cal disease  known  as  McCarthyism  was 
rampant  in  this  country;  but  I  was  right 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  fighting  McCar- 
thyism. I  serve  clear  notice  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  tonight  that  I  shall  fight 
McCarthyism  practiced  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

And  I  can  say  that  the  political  tactic 
of  equating  every  dissident  with  com- 
munism does  not  sound  any  better  com- 
ing from  the  Secretary  of  State  than 
it  did  when  it  came  from  the  late  un- 
lamented  Senator  McCarthy. 

I  find  in  the  press  report  of  Secretary 
Rusk's  speech  last  night  that  he  applied 
the  word  "quitters"  to  those  of  us  who 
disagree  with  our  present  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  and  our  present  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  is  further  quoted 
as  saying : 

The  American  people  will  reject  the  qxilt- 
ters,  with  their  prescription  for  retreat  and 
defeat. 


And: 

That  is,  of  course,  what  the  Communists 
want  most.  It  Is  no  accident  that  their  fa- 
vorite slogan  is  "Yanks,  go  home." 

Insofar  as  anybody  here  or  abroad  pays 
attention  to  the  quitters,  they  are  lending 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

The  Secretary  of  State  knows  very  well 
that  he  is  using  the  phrase  which  defines 
treason  in  our  Constitution.  But  ap- 
parently he  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  Mc- 
Carthyism in  presenting  the  case  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  for  our  policy 
in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Rusk  would  not 
use  those  disreputable  tactics  if  our  poli- 
cies on  these  issues  could  withstand  logi- 
cal analysis. 

When  the  hearings  begin  on  foreign 
aid  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Secretary  Rusk  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  confront  in  person  several 
of  us  who  voted  to  cut  the  overgrown 
foreign  aid  bill  last  year.  He  will  have  a 
chance  then  to  tell  us  that  we  who  favor 
reducing  it  again  this  year  are  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  country's  enemies, 
and  that  we  are  in  effect  traitors. 

He  will,  have  a  chance  to  tell  It  to  the 
American  people.  If  this  admmistra- 
tion  wants  to  sanction  that  tactic  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  tell  it  to  the 
American  people  in  the  historic  cam- 
paign that  will  be  waged  in  this  country 
from  now  until  November. 

This  administration  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  escape  the  South  Vietnam  issue 
in  this  campaign.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  escape  the  foreign  aid  issue  in 
this  campaign.  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  will  hold  it  to  an  ac- 
counting. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
wants  to  talk  about  quitting,  I  have  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  some  things  he 
should  quit  doing,  and  some  policies  he 
should  quit  forming. 

He  should  quit  trying  to  mislead  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  the 


United  States  has  some  vital  interest  in 
South  Vietnam,  without  proving  it.  And 
he  has  never  proved  it  except  to  refer 
to  it  in  terms  of  semantic  generalities. 
He  should  quit  trying  to  fool  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  believing  that  we  are  de- 
fending freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 
What  we  are  doing  is  involving  ourselves 
in  a  family  war  between  two  factions  of 
South  Vietnamese. 

He  should  quit  building  up  the  military 
oligarchy  in  South  Vietnam,  instead  of 
trying  to  help  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam establish  a  system  of  economic 
freedom. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
not  for  quitting  appropriate  aid  for 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  for  trying  to  help 
the  masses  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple become  economically  free  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  economic  freedom,  the 
choice  of  the  individual,  because  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  convmced  we 
cannot  export  political  freedom  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Political  freedom  must  grow 
from  within  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
wills  of  the  indigenous  population  of  any 
country.  It  cannot  take  root  and  grow 
unless  the  indigenous  population  of  any 
country  that  Is  in  an  imderdeveloped 
state  is  helped  to  prepare  the  seed  beds 
of  economic  freedom,  which  will  help 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  people; 
which  will  help  protect  them  from  the 
feudalism  that  has  characterized  so 
many  of  the  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world;  which  will  do  something  about 
raising  their  standard  of  living  so  they 
can  develop  a  care  and  a  desire  in  respect 
to  the  differences  between  political  free- 
dom and  political  enslavement. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  beating 
communism  in  the  world,  in  the  long 
struggle  of  the  decades  ahead.  If  we 
help  the  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  become  economically 
free.  But  it  cannot  be  done  with  Ameri- 
can arms.  It  cannot  be  done  by  trans- 
planting 15,000  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam  to  help,  under  the  military  lead- 
ership of  the  U.S.  forces,  egg  two  factions 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  into  a  civil 
war. 

It  cannot  be  done  by  continuing  a 
course  of  unilateral  action  which  charac- 
terizes our  conduct,  militarily,  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  too  much  so  in  other  places 
of  the  world,  too,  while  our  alleged  allies 
welsh  on  us,  walk  out  on  us,  and  turn 
their  backs  on  us.  The  SEATO  Treaty 
involves  Australia,  Pakistan,  Thailand, 
the  Philippines,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prance,  in  addition  to  the  United  States 
and  there  is  a  protocol  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  that 
they  consider  South  Vietnam  an  area  of 
great  interest  and  concern  to  the  signa- 
tories thereto. 

That  is  a  pretty  slender  and  weak  reed 
on  which  to  justify  military  action  in 
South  Vietnam,  now  involving  15,000 
American  boys,  and  already  costing  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  costing  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  a  day 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtib- 
ning],  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
others  in  the  Congress,  and  many  others 


in  the  country,  are  asking  this  adminis- 
tration for  a  justification  of  its  policies 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  think  the  reaction 
of  the  administration  generally  can  be 
described  as  waving  the  flag  into  tatters. 
The  Senate  h£is  heard  me  say  before  that 
is  no  way  to  pay  respect  to  the  flag. 

Whether  the  administration  wills  it  or 
not,  the  Secretary  of  State's  speech  in 
Salt  Lake  City  last  night  has  put  this 
administration  in  a  position  where  it 
must  justify  its  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam. When  such  a  high  spokesman  as 
the  Secretary  of  State,  representing  this 
administration,  starts  using  the  language 
the  Secretary  of  State  used  last  night, 
there  are  some  of  us  who  propose  to  hold 
this  administration  responsible  before  the 
bar  of  American  public  opinion,  even 
though  we  belong  to  the  party  of  this  sui- 
ministration. 

There  are  things  more  precious  to  some 
of  us  than  the  approval  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  while  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  calls  the  Press  Gallery  to  or- 
der. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Press  Gallery? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  do  not  get  order. 
I  shall  then  call  for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  clear  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  things 
more  precious  to  some  of  us  than  the 
approval  of  this  administration — our 
reputations;  our  record  of  dedicated  pub- 
lic service  for  years  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  our  deep  convictions 
that  we  owe  to  the  people  in  the  States 
that  elected  us  the  solemn  obligation  and 
trust  to  follow  where  the  facts  lead  In 
reaching  decisions,  on  the  merits,  on 
issues  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  in- 
volving questions  of  foreign  policy;  our 
recognition  that  foreign  policy  does  not 
belong  to  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment alone;  that  under  our  system  of 
coordinate  and  coequal  branches  of  the 
government,  the  Congress  has  a  co- 
ordinate and  coequal  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  in  respect  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Great  differences  are  developing, 
chasms  wide,  abysmally  deep,  between 
some  of  us  and  this  administration  in 
respect  to  foreign  policy. 

South  Vietnam  has  become  a  burning 
issue  in  American  public  opinion. 

We  who  disagree  with  the  administra- 
tion's generalities  and  its  announce- 
ments with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  we 
who  disagree  with  the  policy  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  making  public  an- 
nouncements as  to  what  American  for- 
eign policy  is  going  to  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam, as  though  he  were  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  simply  raised  our 
voices  in  recent  weeks,  uttering  caveats 
of  warning,  and  asking  for  proof  that 
will  justify  this  foreign  policy. 

I  assure  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he 
can  resort  to  all  the  tactics  of  McCarthy- 
ism he  wishes,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be 
silenced  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  I 
shall  press  on  harder  than  ever,  more  de- 
termined than  ever,  to  force  my  adminis- 
tration to  come  forward  with  proof  that 
would  justify  the  wasting  of  millions  of 
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dollars  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  ki 
of  precious  American  boys  in  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  operation  of  folly  in  S<)Uth 
Vietnam  so  far  as  American  military  in- 
volvement is  concerned.  I 

I  stated  the  other  day  that  the  bt-ief- 
ings  we  obtained  brought  out  that  1  am- 
ilies  are  divided  in  the  conflict  in  S>uth 
Vietnam,  that  the  father  may  be  with 
the  government  forces  and  his  sons  majf 
be  with  the  Vietcpng.  uncles  may  be  |with 
the  government  forces  and  nephews  twith 
the  Vietcong— or  vice  versa. 

Then.  too.  there  is  a  need  for  some 
analysis  of  semantic  terms,  because  when 
people  wish  to  wave  the  flag  into  takers, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  prone  t6  use 
the  McCarthy  tactic  of  shouting,  "Com- 
munist.  Communist.   Communist." 

There  seem  to  be  some  interesting  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  basis  of  the 
revolt  so  far  as  some  Vietcong  pteople 
may  be  concerned.  We  cannot  drfaw  a 
general  line  of  demarcation  and  say  that 
the  people  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  are.  by  and  large.  pro-Westetn. 

But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  btUev- 
ing  that  because  the  people  in  isome 
countries  are  pro-Western  it  meani  that 
they  are  also  democratic.  I 

There  are  people  in  power  in  th^  Do- 
minican Republic  today  who  claims  to  be 
pro-Western,  but  we  would  be   fooling 
ourselves  if  we  thought  they  were  demo 
crats     There  were  many  people  in^  Cuba 
at  the  time  of  Batista  who  claimed  to  be 
pro-Western  and  pro-United  Stat 
we  could  not  have  been  more  wron 
thought   they   were    democrats. 
were   as   totalitarian   as   the   sh 
vicious,  lying,  deceptive  Castro  crqwd  in 
Cuba  are  Communist  totalitarian.! 

So  I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Stal^  that 
he  must  talk  to  me  in  clear  and  Unmis- 
takable terms,  and  not  in  dogmatic  se- 
mantics characteristic  of  so  much j  of  his 
discussion  in  great  generalities  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  the  troubled  spots 
of  the  world  where  we  are  spendir«  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  South  Vietnam  we 
are  also  spending  American  blood 

The  Secretary  of  State  admits  [before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committete  that 
we  are  paying  97  percent  of  the  tost  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  operation.  I  There 
is  no  denying  that  the  other  signatories 
to  the  SEATO  treaty  are  paying  bracti- 
cally  nothing,  for  much  of  the  Qther  3 
percent  comes  from  within  Soutli  Viet- 
nam itself. 

So  we  are  quitters,  are  we.  because  we 
suggest  we  should  stop  spending  millions 
of  dollars  in  South  Vietnam  lot  mUi- 
tary  aid? 

So  we  are  quitters,  are  we,  because  we 
say  to  our  Government  and  to  out  people 
that  there  is  no  justification  fOr  con- 
tinuing the  kiUing  of  American  boys  in 
South  Vietnam? 

So  we  are  quitters,  are  we,  pecause 
Senators  have  been  heard  to  sayi  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  othei  places 
across  the  country,  that  South  Vietnam 
is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American 

boy? 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  repeat  everything  by 
reference  now  which  I  have  st|ated  to 
date  on  South  Vietnam,  and  I  ^sk  you 
to  answer  me  not  with  McCarthypm.  but 
with  facts. 


How  can  you  justify  it.  what  is  your 
proof  to  justify  the  waste  of  the  largess 
of  this  country  in  South  Vietnam? 
What  is  your  justification  for  the  death 
of  a  single  boy  wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  Military  Establishment  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  ex- 
plore a  great  many  possibilities  and  po- 
tential programs  for  reaching  an  accom- 
modation with  honor  in  South  Vietnam. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  sent  up  one  trial  balloon 
after  another  in  this  country  to  see  what 
the  reaction  would  be  to  "beefing  up"  our 
effort  to  an  escalation  by  taking  the  war 
into  North  Vietnam.  Under  cross- 
examination,  we  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  admission  that  if  we 
got  into  an  escalated  posture  in  North 
Vietnam,  probably  we  would  have  to  re- 
sort to  nuclear  weapons. 

I  made  clear  that  I  thought  that  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  but  I  say  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  not  going 
to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it.  too,  in  this 
argument.  For  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
American  people  whatever  I  find  out  to 
be  the  facts  that  bear  on  the  decision 
they  must  make,  because  the  decision  in 
regard  to  South  Vietnam  will  probably 
have  to  be  made  by  the  American  people 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  did  not  draw  that  battleline.  The 
Secretary  of  State  did  it,  last  night,  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  ^    „, 

It  is  time  we  said  to  our  alleged  allies 
who  signed  the  SEATO  Treaty:  "We  are 
going  to  call  upon  you  now  to  stand  be- 
hind your  signatures.  You  signed  the 
document  in  which  you  recognized  some 
mutuality  of  interest  or  concern,  at  least, 
in  respect  to  South  Vietnam.  What  do 
you  propose  to  do  about  it?  What  are 
your  solutions?" 

France  is  a  signatory  to  that  treaty. 
The  Record  will  show  that  I  have  not 
been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  many  of  the  policies  of  De 
Gaulle:  but  we  must  admit  that  De 
Gaulle  has  at  least  intimated:  he  has  in- 
dicated :  he  has  suggested  that  some  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  possible  neu- 
tralization of  Vietnam. 

"Are  we  quitters,  Mr.  Secretary  of 
State?  Are  we  quitters  if  we  suggest 
that  you  explore  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ploring, with  honor,  and  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  various  suggestions  for  the 
neutralization  of  Vietnam?" 

We  cannot  separate  the  South  Viet- 
namese problem  from  the  Cambodian 
problem.  We  cannot  separate  it  from  the 
problem  of  Laos.  We  cannot  separate  it 
from  the  problem  of  North  Vietnam.  We 
cannot  separate  it  from  the  whole  tip  of 
southeast  Asia. 

Yet.  like  irate  farmers,  we  have  appar- 
ently set  up  our  fence  lines  and  are  en- 
gaging in  a  boundary  dispute.  It  Is  true 
that  in  times  past,  when  law  and  order 
was  not  the  rule  of  the  day  in  some  of 
our  frontier  areas,  shootings  occurred 
over  boundary  disputes. 

Gradually  and  finally  a  system  of  law 
prevailed,  and  boundary  disputes  are 
now  settled  by  the  application  of  rules 
of  reason  and  of  principles  of  law. 

Sometimes  I  become  a  Uttle  concerned 
about  the  posture  of  my  Government. 


Are  questions  of  morality  and  principle 
any  different  if  only  a  little  war.  a  brush 
fire  is  involved?  We  all  know  that  such 
fires  have  the  possibility  of  getting  out 
of  control,  and  of  spreading  into  a  full- 
blown holocaust. 

The  principles  of  morality  and  of  ethi- 
cal obligations,  and  our  international 
responsibilities  are  exactly  the  same  in 
a  Uttle  bush  war  in  South  Vietnam  as 
they  are  in  any  threat  over  a  major  war 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  involving,  for  example. 
Berlin.  ,.„ 

Can  we  possibly  justify  any  difference 
on  a  quantitative  basis?  Can  we  possibly 
justify  any  difference  on  the  basis  that 
in  South  Vietnam  we  would  lose  probably 
a  relatively  few.  whereas  in  a  major  con- 
flict we  would  lose  many?  I  believe  not. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  not  been  doing 
a  very  good  job  in  South  Vietnam  in  liv- 
ing up  to  U.S.  professions  that  we  wish 
to  resort  to  the  application  of  rules  of 
law  and  procedures  of  international  jus- 
tice and  procedures  of  conciliation  and 
mediation  set  forth  in  some  of  the  articles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Does  it  really  make  any  difference  if 
we  do  not  think  the  opposition  can  strike 
back  hard? 

I  raise  these  questions  of  wonderment 
this  afternoon,  for  frankly  I  am  at  a 
complete  loss  to  understand  what  the 
motivations  of  the  U.S.  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  are  in  regard  to  the 
prosecution  of  our  activities  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  trying  to 
"go  it  alone."  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
before,  and  I  wish  to  include  it  in  these 
remarks  this  evening,  that  France  tried 
that  for  decades  in  Indochina,  of  which 
present  South  Vietnam  was  a  part. 
France  killed  the  flower  of  her  young 
manhood  in  the  Indochina  War.  Finally 
the  French  people  said,  "We  have  had 
enough." 

They  said  some  very  unkind  things 
about  their  Government;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  American  people  will  say 
such  things  about  our  Government  if  we 
continue  the  French  pattern  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  French  people  brought  down  a 
French  administration  of  government 
over  Indochina.  They  stopped  the  kill- 
ing. They  removed  their  forces  from 
Indochina. 

What  makes  us  think  that  we  can  do 

better  in  Asia  mUitarily  than  the  French? 

What  makes  us  think  that  we  would 

be  any  more  right  than  the  French  would 

have  been  if  the  French  had  succeeded? 

It  is  on  this  matter  of  right  that  I 

await  a  discussion  from  the  Secretary 

of  State.     It  is  on  this  matter  of  his 

failure  to  try  to  use  the  procedures  of 

international  law.    Existing  institutions 

of  international  law  come  Into  being  m 

part  because  of   the  signature  of  the 

United  States  on  solemn  treaties  and 

agreements. 

I  am  raising  my  voice  again  In  protest 
of  unUateral  U.S.  action  in  a  field  of  mUl- 
tary  strife,  the  very  existence  of  whicn 
has  all  the  potentialities  of  flaming  out 
into  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Does  standing  for  the  approach  that  tne 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  pleading 
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for  in  connection  with  our  Asiatic  poli- 
cies— which  I  respectfully  submit  epito- 
mize the  highest  ideals  of  the  glorious 
history  of  this  country  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations,  make  me  a  quitter? 

Mr.  Secretary,  tell  it  to  the  American 
people  again  and  again  and  again.  I  in- 
vite you  to  do  so.  for  as  you  go  down  the 
road  of  McCarthyism,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  repudiate  you. 

I  repeat:  Secretary  Rusk  should  quit 
building  up  the  military  oligarchy  in 
South  Vietnam  and  start  helping  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  establish  a 
system  of  economic  freedom. 

He  should  quit  wasting  millions  of 
American  dollars  and  quit  sacrificing  the 
blood  of  increasing  numbers  of  American 
boys  in  a  war  in  South  Vietnam  which 
is  none  of  our  affair  and  is  a  hangover 
from  the  disproven  brinkmanship  and 
domino  foreign  policy  theory  that  has  al- 
ready caused  us  untold  diflBculties  in 
southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

If  McCarthyism  is  the  new  public  re- 
lations program  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  most  helpful  quitting  the  Sec- 
retary could  do  would  be  to  just  quit  be- 
ing Secretary  of  State;  we  can  get  along 
without  him ;  the  country  can  well  afford 
to  get  along  without  him. 

The  Secretary's  real  problem  is  that 
he  lacks  factual  justification  for  involv- 
ing the  United  States  in  every  issue  ev- 
erywhere. It  is  the  natural  inclination 
of  people  who  work  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  to  wish  to  have  a  hand  in  every 
international  dispute  that  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  just  as  it  is  the  natural  incli- 
nation of  professional  military  people  to 
wish  to  have  a  hand  in  every  armed  bat- 
tle anywhere  in  the  world.  But  when 
they  involve  the  whole  United  States  in 
these  disputes,  they  must  be  checked. 

That  is  why  the  Senate  hears  me  ap- 
pealing to  it  time  and  time  again  to  take 
note  of  its  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  not  to  delegate  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  We  should  never  for- 
get that  we  have  a  duty  under  our  oath 
of  office  as  Senators  to  see  to  it  that 
the  system  of  coordinate  and  coequal 
branches  of  government  is  maintained, 
each  with  the  constitutional  power  set 
forth  in  the  organic  law  to  check  the 
other  branch.  The  executive  department 
must  be  checked  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  too  many  Members  of 
Congress  to  want  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  executive  department.  It  should  not 
be  done.  It  must  not  be  done.  We  have 
a  duty  to  take  a  long,  hard,  penetrating, 
microscopic  look  at  American  foreign 
policy  throughout  the  world  at  this  time, 
particularly  in  South  Vietnam,  in  view 
of  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
last  night  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Because  the  United  States  was  able  to 
fight  a  war  20  years  ago  in  every  ocean 
and  every  continent,  our  military  and 
diplomatic  people  have  not  been  able  to 
understand  that  what  we  could  do  in  war- 
time when  our  own  country  has  been  at- 
tacked Is  not  necessarily  something  we 
can  do  forever,  whether  we  are  attacked 
or  not.  The  policy  of  preempting  the 
world,  the  policy  of  "pax  Americana,"  is 


a  favorite  one  of  the  current  generation 
of  American  military  and  diplomatic 
careerists,  just  as  "pax  Britarmica"  was 
the  favorite  policy  of  generations  of  Brit- 
ish civil  servants  and  military  officers. 
But  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
British,  and  from  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  and  the  Belgians  and  the  Spanish 
and  the  Germans,  is  that  such  a  policy 
cannot  be  sustained  for  long. 

The  British  sustained  it  longer  than 
most.  But  the  Empire  dissolved  and  col- 
lapsed a  lot  faster  than  it  was  built  up, 
and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  policy  that 
will  put  the  United  States  on  that  same 
course.  If  we  do  not  watch  out,  we  will 
go  broke,  as  the  British  Empire  did,  but 
faster. 

It  is  time  to  turn  away  from  the  old 
theory  that  one  nation  alone  can  enforce 
world  peace  on  its  own  terms  if  it  has  the 
will  and  the  resources  to  do  it.  All  that 
has  been  proved  by  that  theory  is  that 
the  capacity  for  unilateral  domination 
only  passes  from  one  nation  to  another. 
One  day  it  will  pass  from  us,  too,  and 
that  day  will  come  sooner  than  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  theory  think.  It  is  that 
theory  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
quit.  No  resort  to  McCarthyism  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  makes  it 
any  sounder. 

The  disgraceful  and  disreputable 
speech  that  he  made  last  night  in  Salt 
Lake  City  does  not  make  it  sounder.  If 
that  is  to  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  sooner  he  quits 
being  Secretary  of  State  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  American  people  and  the 
security  of  this  country,  and  the  better 
the  chances  will  be  that  my  grand- 
children and  yours,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  grandchildren  of  all  other  grand- 
parents in  this  country  will  enjoy  a  herit- 
age of  freedom  as  the  legacy  we  leave 
behind. 

The  philosophy  of  the  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  last  night  in  Salt 
Lake  City  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his 
responsibility,  nor  can  it  be  reconciled 
with  the  great  trust  that  a  Secretary  of 
State  owes  to  the  American  people.  But 
he  has  drawn  the  issue.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  proposes  to  meet  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  very  imhappy  with  me  for  my 
disagreement  with  him  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  in  connection  with  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  thought  the  State  De- 
partment made  the  poorest  presentation 
in  an  attempt  to  justify  a  foreign  aid 
bill  that  It  has  made  during  my  20  years 
in  the  Senate.  I  tried  to  avoid  what 
finally  happened  by  telling  the  Secretary 
of  State,  some  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
bill,  that  he  was  going  to  walk  into  a 
parliamentary  massacre  unless  the  State 
Department  recognized,  before  that  bill 
ever  reached  the  floor,  that  it  must  ar- 
rive at  some  needed  adjustments — com- 
promises, if  we  want  to  call  them  that — 
but  not  compromises  of  principle. 

But  apparently  the  State  Department 
decided  they  had  the  votes,  and  forgot 
that  votes  can  change.  The  votes  did 
change  as  that  debate  proceeded.  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  undoubtedly  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  very  happy  with 
me  because  I  do  not  think  the  first  for- 


eign aid  announcement  by  the  adminis- 
tration offers  anything  much  better  in 
that  field  than  was  offered  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

So,  in  order  to  complete  the  record, 
I  shall  close  by  repeating  my  brief  ap- 
praisal of  the  foreign  message  which  was 
sent  yesterday  to  Congress.  Yesterday, 
in  a  press  release,  I  made  the  following 
comments,  among  others : 

On  the  basis  of  the  presentation  of  the 
aid  program,  it  can  safely  be  cut  25  percent. 
The  continued  financing  of  Greek  versus 
Turk  and  Indian  versus  Pakistani  Is  a  total 
waste  of  American  money,  yet  that  is  what 
is  being  proposed. 

In  the  Far  East,  we  are  stUl  financing  a  so- 
called  "domino"  theory  that  has  already 
proved  invalid.  If  there  were  anything  to 
it,  the  action  of  Cambodia  in  removing  itself 
from  alliance  with  the  West  and  toward 
closer  ties  with  China  would  have  knocked 
over  all  the  others. 

Presumably  the  bill  also  carries  out  the 
step-up  in  aid  to  South  Vietnam  which  is 
already  running  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $560 
million,  or  939  per  person  per  year.  The 
word  "forever"  Is  now  being  used  In  con- 
nection with  this  aid  program  to  South  Viet- 
nam. But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  American 
people  are  not  going  to  sustain  any  such 
level  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam  for  long,  much 
less  "forever."  and  I  am  also  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  going  to  support  the  continued 
participation  of  American  forces  in  that  war. 

Nor  should  they.  Ever  since  1954.  we  have 
been  pursuing  a  fallacious  and  ruinous  policy 
in  South  Vietnam.  All  that  is  being  pro- 
posed now  Is  to  throw  more  good  money  after 
bad,  and  more  American  soldiers  after  those 
already  killed  there. 

Both  the  military  and  economic  aid  In  this 
foreign  aid  program  should  be  cut  by  35  per- 
cent; but  before  any  of  it  Is  provided,  drastic 
policy  reforms  should  be  enacted  that  will 
put  a  stc^  to  the  waste  of  aid  on  fruitless 
political  and  military  objectives.  Better  that 
no  aid  be  spent  next  year  than  that  we  con- 
tinue spending  so  much  money  on  bankrupt 
policies. 

Such  is  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam 
and  in  many  other  places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  sajring  that 
I  have  given  this  speech  this  late  after- 
ruxjn  with  more  sadness  than  any  speech 
I  have  ever  before  given  in  the  \3S.  Sen- 
ate, for  it  is  sad  to  find  one  in  a  position 
where  a  Secretary  of  State  will  follow 
the  course  of  action  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  followed  last  night  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  sad  when  there  develops 
in  our  Government  and  between  branches 
of  our  Government  the  great  differences 
that  have  developed  and  give  every  prom- 
ise of  developing  to  a  more  intense 
degree,  in  connection  with  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  for  I  believe  that  those 
of  us  who  have  the  trust  of  serving  a 
free  people  in  a  representative  govern- 
ment— whether  our  position  be  in  the 
executive  branch  or  in  the  legislative 
branch — have  a  mutual  responsibility  to 
seek  to  reach  an  understanding  of  each 
other's  points  of  view  in  connection  with 
the  facts. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  emo- 
tions or  the  adrenalin  glands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State;  but  I  am  concerned 
about  having  him  give  me  whatever  facts 
can  be  made  available  in  support  of  what 
I  think — on  the  basis  of  such  facts  as 
I  presently  know — involves  a  policy  In 
South  Vietnam  that  cannot  be  justified ; 
and  I  Intend  to  press  the  Secretary  of 
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state  for  the  facts.    His  resort  to  Md- 
earthy  smear  tactics  of  the  type  to  whic^ 
he  resorted  wUl  not  deter  the  Senat.j 
from  Oregon.     The  Secretary  of  Sta^ 
tried  them  on  the  wrong  guy,  for  I  ha^e 
been  abused  and  castigated  and  attacked 
by  many  demagogs  that  make  the  sec- 
retary of  State  look  like  an  amateur; 
and  last  night,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  he  de 
onstrated  that  he  is  quite  an  amate^ 
I  happen  to  think  he  was  out  of  W?  "^1 
and  I  hope  that,  upon  reflection,  he  win 
recognize  that  he  is  out  of  his  field;  ana 
I  hope  that  he  will  return  to  carryirtg 
out  the  solemn  trust  that  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State  calls  upon  hun  ♦" 

perform.  ,      _ 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr    JORDAN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Presi 

dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Alabai*a 

yield'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yi 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  without  1 
Ing  my  right  to  the  floor  and  withi 
having  my  subsequent  remarks  chargted 
as  a  second  speech  by  me.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  _ ,     t^    , 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Pr^i- 
dent  I  commend  the  distinguished  s^- 
lor  Senator  from  Oregon  for  one  of  Ooe 
most  forceful  speeches  on  foreign  affajrs. 
and  especially  on  Vietnam,  that  I  h^ve 
ever  heard.  He  has  drawn  a  plctijre 
which  should  give  all  of  us  cause  for  grtat 
concern.  He  speaks  from  a  backgroutid 
of  years  of  experience,  and  he  speiks 
with  courage  and  with  conviction.  I 
hope  his  remarks  will  be  widely  read  *id 
will  be  carefully  evaluated.  , 

Mr.   MORSE.    I   thank  the  Senator 

very  much.  .^    .j     *   ,.^ii 

Mr  GRUENTNG.    Mr.  President.  1  ml 

the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  briefly 

t<J  me?  _     , 

Mr  SPARKMAN.   Mr.  President.  I  ^K 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  aow 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  and  without 
having  my  subsequent  remarks  charged 
as  a  second  speech  by  me.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?    Without  objection,  it  W  so 

ordered.  ,,  !    , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Then,  Mr.  Pi^esl- 

dent,  lyleld.  ..  .^     J 

Mr    GRUENTNG.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  m^. 

Mr  President,  needless  to  say,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  fully  with  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.    I,  too, Jfeel 
saddened  that  one  in  the  high  posltioti  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  reveal  $uch 
a  lack  of  knowledge— knowledge  which 
every  schoolboy  should  have— aboutj  the 
basic    principle    of    the    separatioi^    of 
powers  in  the  Government  of  the  Umted 
States.   Does  he.  an  official  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  think  that  by  leveling]  the 
charge  of  treason  at  members  of  theleg- 
,  islative  branch,  he  can  gag  us.    Thfat  is 
what  he  has  done;  he  has  charged  that 
those  of  us  who  criticized  the  U.S.  pblicy 
in  South  Vietnam  and  called  for  stopping 
the  sacrifice  of  American  boys  there  Jwere 
"lending  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enei|iies' 
and    as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
pointed  out,  that  is  the  Constitution's 
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definition  of  treason.  I  do  not  intend  to 
be  gagged  by  any  such  wanton,  reckless, 
and  ill-founded  charge. 

Does  the  Secretary  of  State  think  that 
he  can  gag  the  Senate  by  that  method? 
If  he  does,  he  had  better  go  back  and  do 
some  elementary  studying  on  the  forma- 
tion and  principles  of  our  American 
Government. 

I  hope,  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  upon  due  reflection  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  realize  that  he  went  off  hall- 
cocked,  and  that  he  has  done  himself, 
the  administration,  and  the  high  ofBce 
which  he  holds  a  great  disservice. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

Insofar  as  anybody  here  or  abroad  pays 
attention  to  the  quitters,  they  are  lending 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies.  I  beUeve 
that  the  American  people  have  the  will  and 
the  stamina  to  push  along  the  toilsome 
path  to  peace. 


war.  into  which  we  were  dragged  in  Viet- 
nam 10  years  ago,  and  continues  at  a 
staggering  cost  in  treasure,  and  more 
deplorable,  in  American  boys'  Uves. 

Mr  President.  I  have  received  many 
such  letters.  I  have  letters  from  a  lady 
in  the  State  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkm^I, 
who  has  been  kind  enough  to  yield.  She 
writes: 

Deae  Senator  Grxtining:  I've  been  read- 
ing about  your  ideas  on  the  Vietnam  "mess, 
and  I  heartily  agree  with  you.  I  hope  you 
and  Senators  Lauschi,  Morsb.  and  the 
others  will  push  the  fight  to  get  our  boys 
out  of  Vietnam.  We  should  never  have 
mixed  into  this  miserable  affair.  Why 
should  American  boys  be  dying  over  there 
for  who  knows  what?  We  aren't  winning 
anything  and  never  will,  so  get  us  out  of 
there.  We  aren't  fighting  for  an  Ideal,  or 
for  an  Idea.  We're  just  there.  And  our  boys 
are  paying  with  their  lives  for  somebody  B 
damn  foolishness. 


loei 
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It  is  my  view  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
South  Vietnam  he  is  pushing  us  along 
the  ghastly  path  toward  war.  That  is 
what  our  further  involvement  may  well 
mean.  We  have  heard  of  both  of  escala- 
tion of  our  offensive  and  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  That  is  not  the  toilsome 
path  to  peace.  It  is  the  path  toward  in- 
volving the  United  States  in  a  major  war 
with  staggering  casualties. 

Lest  what  I  have  said— with  which 
Secretary  Rusk  takes  such  violent  issue- 
be  deemed  my  opinion  alone.  I  wish  to 
read  a  few  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  since  I  made 
my  speech,  on  the  Senate  floor  10  days 
ago.  With  the  exception  of  one  letter, 
which  did  not  take  issue  with  what  I 
said  but  raised  some  questions,  every 
letter— and  they  came  from  all  over  the 
country— voiced  hearty  approval  of  the 
position  that  I  took  when  I  said  that 
it  was  time  for  the  United  States  to  pull 
our  boys  out  of  the  flghting  line,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  be  only  technicians 
and  advisers. 

But  we  know  that  we  have  lost  over 
200  men  and  the  official  pretense  that 
they  are  only  advisers  is  a  hypocrisy 
and  a  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people.  They  are  not  there  only  as 
advisers;  they  are  there  also  as  flghting 
men.  Otherwise  those  200  Americans 
would  not  have  lost  their  lives. 

Among  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived is  one  from  a  retired  brigadier 
general  of  the  Army.  He  writes  as 
follows: 

Dear  Senator  Gritenino:  May  I  extend  my 
hearty  congratulations  on  your  recent  Sen- 
ate speech  opposing  U.S.  Government  policies 
In  Vietnam.  These  false,  tragic  policies  are 
costing  many  lives  and  much  wealth  around 
the  world.  I  hope  you,  Senators  Yotjno  of 
Ohio,  and  Morse,  have  adequate  support  In 
changing  these  evil  policies  before  world 
war  III  comes  to  all  of  us. 

The  Senate  will  note  that  he  too  feels 
we  are  pursuing  not  the  toilsome  path 
to  peace  but  the  road  to  the  third  worid 
war  Those  are  the  words  of  an  ex- 
perienced fighting  man  who  has  seen 
real  war  and  has  fought  in  wars  in 
which  the  United  States  was  engaged 
for  our  security,  for  our  liberties,  and 
for  all  the  things  which  we  hold  dear, 
and  not  the  kind  of  war,  in  effect  a  civil 


I  have  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Topeka, 

Kans.,  who  writes : 

TOPEKA,  Kans.. 

March  13, 1964. 
DEAR  Sm:    An  article  In  this  evening's  pa- 
per states  that  you  are  against  having  our 
men  In  South  Vietnam.    God  bless  you. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  In  Detroit. 

Rewrites: 

Detroit.  Mich.. 

March  12. 1964. 
I  am  gratified  to  note  In  the  press  your 
concern  about  the  situation  In  South  Vlet- 

^^e  Secretary  of  Defense  has  Just  relter- 
ated  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
Its  campaign  there.  Why  he  should  presume 
to  make  such  a  commitment  when  the  au- 
thority Is  not  his  to  control  "the  land  and 
naval  forces."  but  by  express  constitutional 
provision  Is  solely  within  the  I^wer  of  Con- 
fess, is  not  at  aU  clear.  Our  effort  In  South 
Vietnam  against  the  Vletcong.  with  Its  abU- 
itv  to  draw  upon  the  vast  manpower  of 
Communist  Asia,  is  like  tUtlng  at  wlnconlll*. 
Our  "allies"  appear  to  realize  this,  for  they 
are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  field. 
Communism  would  not  vanish,  even  If  we 
could  be  successful  in  the  jungles  of  South 
Vietnam  after  further  wasteful  sacrifice  erf 
American  lives.  The  goal  just  Is  not  worth 
the  candle.  . 

I  should  like  to  see  Congress  demonslxat* 
Its  power  under  the  Constitution  by  order- 
ing withdrawal  of  our  military  force  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Respectfully,  

Another  letter  from  a  lady  in  Kansas: 
I  see  by  the  newspaper  that  you  are  and 
have  been  opposed  to  having  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  this  matter.  I,  too.  am  opposed  to  u 
and  have  been  ever  since  this  bu?l°eM 
started.  All  of  Vietnam  is  not  worth  tne 
life  of  one  American  boy. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  in  this  connection 
and  maybe  our  boys  can  all  come  home  soon. 


Mr  President.  I  shall  not  impose  longer 
upon  the  good  nature  of  my  friend  from 
Alabama  who  was  so  kind  as  to  yieia 
to  me  except  to  say  that  I  have  only 
started  to  fight.  If,  as  the  news  article 
by  Mr.  Shackford,  which  presents  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  views,  states  that  he  is  start- 
ing a  quiet  campaign,  against  those  who 
question  our  policies  in  Vietnam  he  wiu 
find  before  he  gets  through  that  It  may 
be  a  very  noisy  one.  Next  week  I  intend 
to  put  into  the  Record  some  more  pf  tne 


letters  which  I  have  been  receiving  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  show  what 
American  public  opinion  is  on  the  issue. 
I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  have  the  grace  to 
apologize  for  his  totally  vmwarranted 
slurs  and  aspersions  against  Senators 
who  in  the  discharge  of  their  constitu- 
tional duty  have  expressed  their  views  on 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  Injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  Insti- 
tute suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights 
in  public  facilities  and  public  education, 
to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  delivered  my  first  speech  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  At  that  time  the  de- 
bate was  so  lively  and  Interesting  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  deliver  only 
about  one-third  of  what  I  had  prepared. 
I  rise  now  to  repeat  my  opposition  to 
the  motion  pending  before  the  Senate; 
that  is,  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7152. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  object  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  one  committee  hearing.  I  consider 
that  an  affront  to  the  committee. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  seem  right  to 
me  to  try  to  put  on  the  lawbooks  of  our 
Nation  a  bill  that  has  not  received  Sen- 
ate hearings. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Is  It  not  true  that 
rule  XXV  states  unequivocally  that  bills 
shall  be  referred  to  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  provision 
not  Incorporated  In  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     The    Senator    Is 
again  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Has  that  rule  been 
/      complied  with? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  not  been 
complied  with. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  this  not  the  only 
piece  of  legislation  during  this  entire 
Congress  on  which  the  rule  has  not  been 
followed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  say  that 
it  Is  the  only  measure.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  that  statement.  But  it 
is  the  only  bill  of  the  complexity  of  the 
present  pending  bill  and  the  only  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  action  in  re- 
fusing to  refer  the  bill  Is  clearly  in  dero- 
gation not  only  of  a  rule,  but  also  an  act 
of  the  Congress  itself.    Is  that  not  true? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  in  its  present  form  the  bill,  with  its 
11  titles  and  approximately  55  pages, 
has  not  been  considered  1  minute  in 
hearings  by  any  legislative  committee  of 
the  Congress,  either  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Again  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  is  correct.  As  I  understand,  the 
bill  was  put  together  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
brought  out  in  the  remarks  I  made  last 
week  that  it  was  pushed  through  rather 
hurriedly  without  hearings  on  the  newly 
written  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  the  report 
states  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee used  1  minute  to  explain  the  bill 
and  then  yielded  an  additional  minute 
to  the  ranking  Republican  member,  and 
that  was  the  extent  of  the  discussion.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Within  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No  opportunity  for 
any  amendments  to  be  offered  was  at  any 
time  given  in  the  committee.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
questions  from  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, who  for  a  long  time  was  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  certainly  has 
mastered  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
knows  them  well. 

I  was  going  to  bring  out  the  point,  also, 
that  not  only  is  it  not  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  it  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  reasonable  handling 
of  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  here  is  a 
bill  of  55  pages,  which  contains  11  titles. 
One  might  say  it  contains  11  bills,  be- 
cause each  one  is  really  a  bill  within  it- 
self. That  kind  of  measure,  a  measure 
as  complex  as  that,  certainly  should  go 
through  the  mill.  It  should  go  through 
the  committee  procedure.  Witnesses  for 
and  against  it  should  testify  on  it.  Per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  doing  so  should 
be  able  to  suggest  amendments.  The 
committee  should  take  it  up  and  con- 
sider the  bill  section  by  section  and  pro- 
vision by  provision. 

Not  all  committees  do  so,  but  some 
committees  consider  bills  of  this  kind 
line  by  line. 

Surely  It  needs  the  careful  considera- 
tion which  this  bill  has  never  received. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  treatment  this 
bUl  has  received  is  really  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  citizens  to  petition  their  Gov- 
ernment.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  could  be 
construed  to  be  true,  because  they  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  say,  "This  bill  is 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
or  some  other  committee.  I  should  like 
to  come  up  to  Washington  and  make  my 
views  heard."  They  have  that  right. 
That  Is  a  part  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  the  right  of  petition  granted  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  a  normal, 
accepted,  tried,  and  true  legislative  pro- 
cedure; is  it  not? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  used  the  expression  "tried  and 
true."  because  it  is  the  method  under 
which  we  have  proceeded  during  all  these 
years. 

The  Senator  hears,  as  I  do,  from 
time  to  time,  complaints  about  the 
slowness,  let  us  say,  of  getting  leg- 
islation through  Congress.  Sometimes 
we  get  a  little  provoked.  I  may  have 
a  bill,  or  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
may  have  a  bill,  in  which  he  or  I  may 
be  interested.  He  wants  to  see  it  put 
through.  But  there  Is  a  check  and  dou- 
blecheck  on  it  which  slows  down  its  con- 
sideration. Regardless  of  how  much  it 
may  irk  us  sometimes,  it  has  been  proved 
through  the  years  of  the  existence  of 
this  Government  that  it  Is  the  best  pro- 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  why  the  proponents  of  this 
proposed  legislation  want  to  deny  use  of 
the  normal  rules  and  procedures  in  their 
speed  and  haste  to  bypass  committee  and 
legislative  examination? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  put  his  finger  on  the  answer  with 
his  expression  "speed  and  haste."  They 
are  in  a  hurry.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
term  "railroaded  through,"  but  certainly 
they  want  to  get  it  through  quickly,  and 
apparently  with  as  little  attention  as  they 
can. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
share  my  view  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  for  such  speed  and  haste  is  the 
fear  that  190  million  Americans  might 
discover  this  bill  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill 
at  all,  but  it  a  denial  of  constitutional 
rights  to  all  American  citizens? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  saw  a  statement 
by  a  distinguished  lawyer,  either  the 
present  or  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  which  he 
said  the  bill  which  was  proposed  as  a 
civil  rights  measure  contained,  I  think 
he  said,  5  percent  of  civil  rights  and  95 
percent  of  Federal  encroachment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  only  right  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  in  this  bUl 
that  citizens  do  hot  already  have  is  a  new 
right  which  would  be  granted  to  citi- 
zens to  trespass  on  private  property  and 
have  that  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  right  Is  cer- 
tainly contained  in  one  provision  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  All  other  rights  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  grants  of  new  pow- 
ers to  officers,  officials,  and  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  correct. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  right.  I  think 
what  are  called  rights  in  the  bill  are 
grants  of  power  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  or  to 
the  Federal  judiciary  or  to  some  army 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  things 
that  I  do  not  believe  they  are  authorized 
to  do  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  bill  purports  to  regulate  every  hu- 
man relationship  in  the  private  areas — 
not  public — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  broad  cov- 
erage. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it  not  regu- 
late where  people  would  sleep? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it  not  regt - 
late  where  people  would  eat? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  coi  - 

rect.  ' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Would  it  not  reg\]  - 

late  where  people  would  work,  both  em  - 

ployers  and  employees? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  coi  - 

rect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  that  comport 
with  the  Senator's  idea  of  freedom  in  a 
constitutional  system  of  government  cr 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  this  cour  - 
try? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  nor  with  the 
right  of  privacy  or  protection  in  the  en- 
joyment of  private  property  that  wis 
just  as  essential  a  part  in  the  thinking 
of  our  forefathers  who  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution, under  which  this  Government  has 
been  great,  as  well  as  in  the  enjoyment 
of  human  rights.  I 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Every  principle  6f 
our  Constitution,  particularly  the  first  1  0 
amendments,  and  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  amendments — in  which  are  guai-- 
anteed  the  true  civil  rights  of  all  Ame]- 
ican  citizens — is  intended  to  protect  tie 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  goverrunen ; ; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  js 
right.  As  a  matter  of  of  fact,  it  was  tl^e 
result  of  the  revolt  against  tyrannickl 
government  that  the  Constitution  wis 
bom.  The  founders  of  the  Government, 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution,  were 
eager  that  we  should  never  again  be  ui|i- 
der  the  yoke  of  tyrannical  government. 

As  the  Senator  has  correctly  pointed 
out.  we  all  know  the  Bill  of  Rightsj- 
which,  after  all.  is  the  statement  of  ci^il 
rights  in  the  Constitution — was  the  firfet 
10  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
which  were  agreed  upon  before  the 
States  actually  would  accept  the  Conslii- 
tution  as  such.  | 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  those  guaran- 
teed rights — the  Bill  of  Rights  and  othler 
constitutional  provisions — are  a  pro- 
hibition against  governmental  action;  |is 
that  not  correct?  i 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes;  that  is  cot- 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  bill  is  the  ve|-y 
antithesis  of  that  prohibition,  in  that  jit 
delegates  more  and  more  enormous 
power   to   the  Federal   Government,    i 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cojr- 
rect  in  his  statement.  That  is  a  go<>d 
analysis  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  frdm 
Alabama  is  not  only  a  great  scholar,!  a 
great  historian,  and  a  ranking  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cfommittee,  blit 
it  has  been  his  duty  and  responsibililty 
to  study  the  rights  of  people  in  all  coun- 
tries and  the  liberties  of  people  in  »11 
countries.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  from  the  dawn  of  histolry 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  dje- 
stroyed  by  his  fellow  citizens,  but  by  epc- 
cessive  governmental  power? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  ;  is 
right.  It  was  true  even  of  our  forebears. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  at  Runny- 
mede,  under  King  John,  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  wrested  from  a  tyrannical 


king  the  first  real  power  or  the  first  real 
rights  that  the  ordinary  people  of  Eng- 
land enjoyed.  It  was  those  freedoms  that 
guided  our  forebears  in  this  country  who 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  fought  the  war  and  then  adopted 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Was  not  Magna 
Charta  wrested  from  King  John  by  the 
barons  of  England  in  1215,  if  my  rec- 
ollection serves  me  correctly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  it  not  also  deny 
the  right  of  goverrunental  power  over 
the  citizens? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Magna  Charta  did  not  delegate  addi- 
tional powers  to  King  John? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  it  took  them 
away. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  took  powers  away 
from  King  John? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  bill  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  the  Magna  Charta,  in  that 
it  grants  more  power  to  Federal  ofiQcials 
and  agents  and  officials  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  the  people.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  would  result  in  a  backing  up  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which, 
particularly  with  its  first  10  amendments, 
sought  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this 
country  in  their  rights — their  rights 
against  encroachment  by  a  tyrannical 
government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Have  the  rights  of 
the  people  been  lost,  along  with  their 
freedom  of  action,  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  yes;  they  have 
been  lost,  and  their  freedom  of  action 
has  been  greatly  restricted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Who  has  denied  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  their  rights? 
Was  it  other  Soviet  citizens  or  the  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  the  little  group 
that  constitutes  the  government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  it 
is  governmental  tyranny  that  regulates 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  which  has  caused  them  to  lose 
their  rights;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Italy  and  the  loss  of  liberty  by  its  people 
under  Benito  Mussolini.  How  did  the 
people  of  Italy  lose  their  liberty? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  lost  it  as  a 
result  of  the  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  subalterns  who  helped  him 
exercise  that  power  over  the  people  of 
Italy.  It  was  a  surrender  to  one  man 
who  became  the  head  of  government,  and 
hence  became  the  Government  of  Italy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Government  of 
Italy,  by  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  power, 
subjected  the  people  of  Italy  to  a  loss  of 
their  rights;   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator has  also  studied  the  loss  of  liberty 


of  the  people  of  Germany  under  Hitler. 
How  did  they  lose  their  liberty? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  a  great 
tragedy,  and  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  Italy.  It  came  almost  on  the 
heels  of  the  influence  of  one  man,  again, 
who  seized  the  reins  of  power  and  exer- 
cised it  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  away 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  his  country. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  ex- 
cessive governmental  power  cost  the 
people  of  Germany  their  liberty;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  this  bill 
delegate  the  right  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  suits  against  citizens  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
he  deems  such  action  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  at 
Government  expense,  and  the  defendant 
will  not  have  a  right  to  trial  by  jury? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  believe  one  of  the  most  tragic 
aspects  of  the  proposed  legislation — and 
the  Senator  will  remember  that  this 
same  question  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  came  up  during  consideration  of  the 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation  in  1957 
and  again  in  1960,  particularly  in  1960. 
If  the  legislation  prevails,  the  result  will 
be  the  loss  of  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  that  a  basic 
civil  right? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  basic  civil 
right. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  suits  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  against  any  citizen  when- 
ever he  sees  fit  without  a  trial  by  jury 
enlarges  the  civil  rights  of  the  American 
citizen? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  would 
narrow  them.  In  connection  with  the 
1960  proposal,  I  made  an  extended  speech 
on  the  subject  of  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury.  I  thought  there  was  a  flagrant 
attempt  to  take  away  that  right  One 
of  the  saddest  parts  about  this  bill  is 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  ac- 
tions could  be  taken  against  citizens,  and 
they  shall  not  have  the  right  to  a  jury 
trial  to  determine  whether  they  are  not 
guilty  as  charged,  or  whether  they  are  in 
the  wrong. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  all 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  subject 
every  American  citizen  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
lead  to  goverrmient  by  Injunction;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect— without  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Without  trial  by 
jury. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Without  the  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  agrees  with  the  statement  which 
the  Attorney  General  made,  when  he  was 
testifying  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
a  related  bill  of  this  nature.  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  proposal  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  blanket  injunctive  power 
allegedly  to  protect  everyone's  civil 
rights. 
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This  is  what  the  Attorney  General 
said: 

These  difficulties  point  to  the  basic  danger 
of  relying  on  Injixnctlons  to  control  and  ad- 
vance the  actions  of  local  police.  One  re- 
sult might  be  that  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities would  abdicate  their  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities,  thereby  creating  a 
vacuum  In  authority  which  could  be  filled 
only  by  Federal  force.  This,  In  turn.  If  It  Is 
to  be  faced  squarely,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
require  creation  of  a  national  p>ollce  force. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  agree 
with  that  statement? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  so  far,  he  is  pointing  in  exactly  the 
direction  the  proposed  legislation  would 
take. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  feel  that  the  creation  of 
a  national  police  force  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  civil  liberties  of  all 
Americans? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  never  ac- 
cepted that  feeling  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  features  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, the  German  Government  un- 
der Hitler,  and  the  Government  in  Italy 
under  Benito  Mussolini,  related  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  police  force  anxj 
the  use  of  that  police  force  as  a  threat 
against  the  rights  of  citizens  in  those 
resF>ective  countries  at  all  times.  The 
Senator  knows  that  we  have  often  said 
we  never  wish  to  see  the  time  come  when 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  sleep 
in  fear  during  the  night,  fear  of  the 
knock  at  the  door  by  police.  We  do  not 
want  a  national  police  force.  We  want 
to  be  left  to  enjoy  our  liberties  as  secured 
to  us  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  Senator 
familiar  with  the  enabling  act  that  was 
passed  by  the  German  Parliament,  or 
the  Reichstag,  I  t>elieve  it  was  called,  in 
the  year  1933  or  1934? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  to 
what  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  was  the  act 
of  the  German  Parliament  which  con- 
ferred upon  Adolf  Hitler  the  power  to 
govern  by  decree  or  edict. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  this  pro- 
posal in  some  respects  approach  a  similar 
granting  and  delegation  of  absolute 
power?. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  the  remarks  that  I  made  sev- 
eral days  ago,  I  stated  that  this  moved 
very  far  in  the  direction  of  changing  our 
form  of  government  from  a  government 
of  laws,  as  we  have  always  thought  of  it, 
to  a  government  of  men,  something  we 
have  always  sought  to  avoid  In  the  past. 
The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the  first 
embodiment  of  the  due  process  of  law 
principle,  as  in  the  Magna  Carta,  be 
repealed  by  H.R.  7152,  if  it  became  law? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Magna  Carta  states 
that  every  man  accused  of  some- 
thing wrong  shall  have  the  right  to  have 
it  determined  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  repeal  a  great 
deal  of  that  principle. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  to  title  I  of  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill,  which  deals 
with  the  right  to  vote,  does  the  able 
Senator  know  that  we  have  on  the  Fed- 


eral statute  books  at  the  present  time  6 
criminal  laws  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
vote,  and  9  civil  provisions,  making  a 
total  of  15  laws  which  guarantee  and 
protect  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  the  remarks  I  made  several 
days  ago  I  tried  to  make  the  point  that 
request  was  being  made  for  additional 
laws  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  using  the  laws  it  already 
has. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  right  that  has  been  so  fully 
and  absolutely  protected  by  Federal 
statute  as  the  right  to  vote? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
section  241,  is  a  law  against  conspiracy 
against  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote? 
Does  the  Senator  know  that  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  242,  is  a  law 
against  the  deprivation  of  rights  under 
color  of  law?  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
594,  is  a  law  against  intimidation  of  vot- 
ers? Does  the  Senator  know  that  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  595,  is  a 
law  against  the  interference  by  adminis- 
trative employees  of  Federal,  State,  or 
territorial  governments?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator know  that  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  597,  is  a  law  against  ex- 
penditures to  influence  voting?  Does  the 
Senator  know  that  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  601,  is  a  law  against  depri- 
vation of  employment  or  other  benefit  for 
political  activity? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
given  a  correct  recital  of  the  various 
statutes  in  this  field. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  that  Is  adequate  crim- 
inal law  to  guarantee  citizens  the  right 
to  vote? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  60  percent 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  When  we 
add  the  other  nine  provisions,  which  are 
civil  provisions,  we  have  15  laws  pro- 
tecting the  right  to  vote,  which  is  5 
more  than  the  Ten  Commandments.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  we  need  any  additional  legisla- 
tion to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote, 
which  is  already  protected  by  15  laws? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
do.  As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  full 
use  has  not  been  made  of  the  laws  which 
are  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  able  and  eloquent  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  I  have  pro- 
pounded to  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
participation  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. He  has  brought  out  some  very  use- 
ful points. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  if  I  may,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  do  so. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
has  carried  on  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized students  of  history  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  keen  student  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  of  international 
affairs.  For  that  reason,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  hear  him  draw  a  par- 
allel between  the  civil  rights  bill  which 
we  are  now  discussing  and  the  tactics 
that  were  used  in  Nazi  Germany  by 
Adolph  Hitler. 

^It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
greatest  single  crime  that  Mr.  Hitler  per- 
petrated on  mankind  was  his  abuse  of  a 
minority  group  within  his  country,  when 
he  carried  his  doctrine  of  racism  to  the 
degree  that  he  virtually  exterminated  an 
entire  group  of  people  in  Germany. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  attempts 
to  do  just  the  opposite;  namely,  to  use 
the  authority  and  power  of  goverrunent, 
not  to  punish  a  minority  group,  not  to 
punish  our  citizens,  but  to  see  to  it  that 
every  citizen  in  the  country  is  respected 
as  a  dignified  individual  and  given  his 
equal  rights  under  law. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  this 
is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  that, 
far  from  being  in  the  tradition  of  what 
Mr.  Hitler  tried  to  do,  it  proposes  that 
the  Government  move  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIIHNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  point  I  was 
making  in  the  recital  of  the  historical 
process  is  that  people  have  lost  their  lib- 
erties traditionally,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the 
present  time,  by  action  of  government. 

Hitler  was  the  goverrunent  of  Ger- 
many, and  Hitler  deprived  the  people  of 
Germany  of  their  rights.  Hitler  could 
have  guaranteed  and  preserved  their 
rights  if  he  had  seen  fit  to  do  so.  But 
the  Reichstag,  the  legislative  body  of 
Germany,  delegated  extraordinary  pow- 
ers to  Hitler,  and  he  abused  those  ex- 
traordinary powers.  The  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  Is  trsrlng  to  make  Is 
that  we  cannot  trust  any^  government  to 
be  the  guardian  of  the'  rights  of  the 
people.  The  people  must  be  protected 
from  abuses  by  the  government,  from 
tyranny  of  the  government,  and  from 
oppression  by  the  government. 

The  bill  goes  far  beyond  anything 
Congress  has  ever  done  heretofore.  It 
does  not  restrain  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  delegates  additional  powers 
to  the  government.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  the  Magna  Carta.  It  goes  against 
the  lessons  of  history,  which  teaches  us 
that  we  must  deny  government  the  power 
to  do  these  thinjgs.  Yet  we  are  asked 
in  the  bill  to  grant  the  government  this 
vast  power  in  order  that  the  government 
may  utilize  it  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people.  How  do  we  know  that  it  will  do 
aoT 
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Mr    McGOVERN.    We   all  recognizi     The   Attorney   General   should   not   be 


that  it  is  possible  for  governmental  powf 
er  to  be  abused.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  there  are  also  mant 
constructive  things  that  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  in  this  country  as  a  dem* 

ocratic   society   because  we   have   beeiji        ,    .    ,     .x. 

willing  to  work  through  instrumentaUf    ator  from  South  Dakota  for  the  coUoquy 
ties  of  government.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  foi 

A  good  many  of  the  most  valuabl^    yielding  to  me 


made  the  arbiter,  the  czar,  the  controller 
of  everyone's  civil  rights.  That  is  what 
the  bill  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  thank  the  Sen- 


programs  that  have  been  of  assistance 
to  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  State  of  AlaJ- 
bama,  and  the  State  of  South  Dakotai, 
and  to  all  our  people  have  been  mad^ 
possible  because  Congress  has  recogf 
nized  the  needs  of  our  people,  and  some*- 
times  the  changing  needs  of  our  peoplef 
and  we  have  responded  with  legislativfe 
action  after  debate  and  discussion  with 
programs  that  we  decided  were  in  the 
public  interest.  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  is  o» 
rather  thin  ground  when  he  points  tp 
the  abuse  of  power  in  Nazi  German:^, 
which  was  really  an  abuse  of  th^ 
equality  and  dignity  of  a  human  being. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  the  abuse  wafe 
done  by  the  government. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  fron(i 
Georgia  is  trying  to  draw  that  parallel 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  woulfl 
grant  the  government  that  power  on  thfe 
theory  that  it  would  prevent  abuse,  jl 
say  it  would  curtail  the  right  of  Con^ 
gress  to  control  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  The  power  would  be  vested  ip 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govem|- 
ment,  and  the  executive  branch  of  thje 
Government  could  abuse  that  delegation 
of  power.  The  only  way  we  can  protect 
the  Uberties  of  the  people  is  to  protedt 
the  people  from  their  Government. 
That  has  been  historically  true.  Olf 
course,  I  am  not  saying  that  every  actlo^ 
of  government  is  bad.  The  Senator  and 
I  are  in  accord  on  many  legislative  pro- 
posals which  come  before  the  Senate.  ; 

However,  if  we  make  the  Attorney  Geni- 
eral  the  guardian  of  the  citizens  of  Ameri- 
ica,  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  goinjg 
to  make  everyone  free,  and  if  we  niaWe 
the  Attorney  General  the  czar  or  trie 
guardian  of  civil  rights  of  all  the  peq- 
ple,  it  would  be  within  his  power  to  denfer 
the  people  their  liberties.  J 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  all  our  citizens  in  this  countrfcr 
to  be  treated  equally  in  the  eyes  of  tl' 
law. 

Mr.     TALMADGE.    They     are.    THe 
Constitution  guarantees  that  right,  ai 
it  is  enforcible  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Unfortunately,  son^e 
citizens  have  not  been  able  to  enjcjy 
the  rights  that  are  guaranteed  unddr 
the  Constitution.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  recognize  tl^e 
points  the  Senator  makes  about  the  pos 
sible  abuse  of  power.  There  is  a  di|- 
ference  of  opinion  between  us  as 
whether  the  bill  represents  such  an  abus 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  bill  woujd 
deny  constitutional  rights  that  are  firmly 
granted  to  all  citizens  now.  Every  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  the  same  right  before  the 
law  as  every  other  citizen.  But  he  dois 
not  have  the  right  to  be  granted  prefer- 
ential treatment  under  the  law  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
enjoyed  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  realize  that  sometimes 
we  encounter  the  possibility  of  misxm- 
derstanding  when  we  make  a  comparison 
with  a  government  such  as  Hitler's  or 
Mussolini's,  or  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  making,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that 
when  individuals  are  restricted  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  enjoy  rights  that 
are  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution, we  are  moving  into  a  field  of 
tyranny. 

Furthermore,  when  extraordinary 
powers  are  given  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  to  any  other  individual  or  to  any 
agency  of  Government,  to  control  the 
actions  and  the  lives  of  Individuals,  to 
bring  injunctions  against  them,  to  make 
charges  against  them,  to  accuse  them  of 
wrongdoing,  and  then  to  deny  to  them 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  we  are  taking 
away  rights  that  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  ever 
since  1215  when,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  stated,  the  barons  wnmg  the 
Magna  Carta  from  the  hands  of  King 
John  at  Runnymede.  Another  thing 
which  I  believe  we  need  to  watch  care- 
fully in  this  country  is  the  tendency  to 
shift  from  a  government  of  laws  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  men. 

We  have  boasted  so  often  that  that 
is  what  differentiates  us  from  many  of 
the  great  governments  in  the  world.  We 
have  a  written  Constitution.  That  is  the 
reason  why  our  forebears  insisted  upon 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  security  to 
the  people  of  their  normal  rights  as  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic.  We  shoiild  care- 
fully guard  those  rights.  I  believe  that 
every  person  ought  to  enjoy  the  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution.  I 
should  like  to  see  every  person  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  the  good  things  in 
life.  But  I  know  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  everybody  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  enjoy  those  things. 

We  often  confuse  the  enjoyment  of 
opportunity  with  rights  that  are  secured 
to  us  under  the  Constitution.  That  is 
one  of  the  dangers  of  the  bill.  There  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  have  it  examined 
carefully  by  a  committee  of  Congress, 
analyzed  by  witnesses  who  would  ap- 
pear before  that  committee,  or  to  have 
it  changed  in  the  process  of  writing  or 
rewriting  the  bill  while  it  was  in  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  great  objections  I  have  to 
the  bill  is  the  method  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  brought  up.  I  object 
strenuously  to  handling  important  legis- 
lation, and  particularly  complex,  com- 
plicated legislation  such  as  this,  without 
going  through  the  committee  process. 


This  situation  is  highly  unusual.  It 
is  bound  to  create  problems  in  the  event 
the  bill  becomes  law.  A  failure  to  allow 
Senate  committee  hearings  means  that 
the  debate  will  require  more  time  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

In  a  sense,  the  Senate  is  having  to  act 
as  a  committee.  Acting  in  this  capacity, 
we  do  not  even  have  the  opportunity  of 
allowing  witnesses  to  testify  directly  to 
Senators  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done  in  committees.  We  can,  of  course, 
act  as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  others  who 
have  worthwhile  points  to  develop.  Cer- 
tainly, I  intend  to  introduce  here  before 
this  body  every  germane  and  worthwhile 
utterance  made  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
that  I  can  possibly  locate.  This  will 
require  time,  of  course,  but  it  will  not 
be  extremely  difficult  because  the  bill  is 
so  vulnerable  to  attack,  and  is  being  so 
widely  attacked. 

I  am  sure  that  by  this  time  many  who 
went  into  this  debate,  dedicated  to  the 
various  H.R.  7152  proposals,  are  shaken 
in  their  judgments.  They  are  shaken  by 
what  they  have  heard  here,  and  yes,  they 
are  shaken  by  what  they  are  hearing 
from  back  home. 

These  voices  from  the  precincts  are 
growing  louder.  They  are  growing 
stronger  and  their  number  is  increasing. 
I  feel  certain  that  as  we  go  more  into 
this  bill,  the  effect  of  these  voices  will 
be  felt. 

The  Senate  could,  to  some  extent,  avoid 
adverse  precinct  reaction  by  allowing 
this  bill  to  go  before  the  committee. 
There  the  voice  of  the  American  people 
could  be  heard.  The  public  pulse  could 
be  taken  and  perhaps  a  bill  not  quite 
so  harsh  could  be  placed  before  this 
body. 

I  began  last  week  a  title-by-title  attack 
on  this  bill.  I  began  citing  the  dangers 
inherent  in  legislation  not  having  the 
privilege  of  Senate  committee  hearings. 
I  had  covered  titles  I  and  n  by  the  time 
the  leadership  agreed  to  recess.  At  this 
time,  I  move  on  to  title  III. 

TITLE  m DESKGRZGATION  OF   PUBLIC  FAdLITIZS 

Title  ni  of  H.R.  7152  deals  with  dis- 
crimination relative  to  so-called  public 
facilities.  The  bill  includes  any  facility 
owned,  operated,  or  managed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  State  or  any  of  its  sub- 
divisions. Public  schools  and  colleges 
are  specifically  exempted  from  the  defini- 
tion. Because  the  Federal  courts  in  a 
series  of  cases  have  held  such  facilities 
subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  14th 
amendment,  this  provision  adds  little  to 
existing  law  in  this  respect. 

The  real  object  of  this  title  is  to  vest 
new  and  elaborate  powers  in  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  enable  him  to  bring  civil  actions 
to  desegregate  so-called  public  facilities. 

Let  me  point  out  something  that  is 
characteristic  of  a  good  many  sections  of 
the  bill.  They  look  rather  innocuous  on 
their  face.  They  purport  to  do  some- 
thing. They  go  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting a  right.  In  this  particular  sec- 
tion, provision  is  made  for  actions  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

That  illustrates  again  the  point  I  made 
a  few  moments  ago  about  the  trend  to- 
ward government  by  men,  rather  thfin 
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government  by  law.  Furthermore,  there 
is  something  else.  I  said  it  purports  to 
go  under  the  guise  of  protecting  a  right. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  in  doing  that,  it 
hides  the  fact  that  it  is  overriding  other 
rights — other  civil  rights — that  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  finer  or  stronger 
point  could  not  be  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  No  one  wishes  to  deny 
individuals  their  rights.  But  is  not  the 
bill  full  of  raw,  naked  power;  and  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would 
not  the  Attorney  General  or  some  other 
enforcement  officer  have  to  knock  down, 
right  and  left,  the  rights  of  many  other 
individuals?  Is  not  the  FEPC  title  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  find  that  fundamental 
defect  throughout  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  misnamed  a  "civil 
rights  bill";  instead,  it  would  destroy 
more  rights  than  it  would  protect;  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  said  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  is  really 
the  civil  rights  bill.  It  guarantees  to  the 
individual  citizens  their  rights.  That 
statement  of  civil  rights  in  the  Consti- 
tution guarantees,  for  example,  the  right 
of  privacy — privacy  in  their  papers  and 
letters  and  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
enjoyment  and  use  of  their  private  prop- 
erty. Yet  I  submit  that  under  various  of 
the  titles  of  this  11 -title  bill — it  really  is 
an  omnibus  bill;  really,  it  is  11  bills 
brought  together  in  one 

Mr.  STENNIS.    In  one  bundle. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes— in  various 
provisions  of  this  omnibus  bill,  the  right 
of  privacy  and,  certainly,  the  right  to  the 
use  of  private  property  are  sought  to  be 
destroyed  under  the  guise  of  securing 
some  other  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  not  one  of  those 
major  rights,  too — and  of  course  it  is  a 
basic  right  which  applies  to  all  people — 
the  right  to  earn  a  living  and  to  get  ahead 
and  to  invest  one's  savings  in  an  enter- 
prise of  some  sort — whether  a  profession 
or  a  skill  or  a  small  store  or  restaurant — 
and,  by  that  means,  to  earn  even  more, 
and  to  rear  a  family,  and  to  send  one's 
children  to  school — all  of  them  basic 
rights;  and  one  of  the  principle  ones  is 
the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood — to  earn  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family.  But 
would  not  this  bill  Invade  all  those  basic 
rights? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  it  would ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
well  stated  one  of  the  basic  strengths  of 
our  country,  one  which  all  of  us  recognize 
has.  over  the  years,  contributed  in  a  most 
important  way  to  the  greatness  of  our 
country.     He  knows,  of  course,  of  my 


interest  in  small  business — just  as  he  is 
interested  In  it.  My  interest  in  it  also 
stems  from  the  fact  that  I  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  It  has  been  a  great  plesisure 
to  me  to  study  the  small  business  prob- 
lems and  the  small  business  complex 
throughout  the  country. 

I  have  seen  many  such  companies  at 
their  very  beginning — at  the  time  when 
they  started  with  only  one  individual, 
or  when  one  of  them  was  started  by  a 
man  and  his  wife,  after  they  had  saved 
a  little  nest  egg  of  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
and  put  it  into  the  business.  As  the 
children  grew,  perhaps  they  were  brought 
into  the  business,  so  that  it  became  a 
family  enterprise;  or  perhaps  some  of 
the  neighbors  were  brought  into  the 
business.  We  have  seen  many  of  them 
develop  into  big  businesses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Once  there  oame 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee a  witness  who  was  an  official  of 
General  Motors  Corp.,  one  of  the  giant 
corporations  of  the  entire  world.  I  asked 
him  a  question  about  small  business,  and 
he  replied: 

Senator.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  a 
genuine  and  typical  small  businessman.  It 
Is  true  that  I  am  now  connected  with  a  very 
large  organization,  but  It  developed  by  bring- 
ing together  several  small  businesses;  and 
throughout  the  years  they  grew  and  grew  and 
grew. 

I  have  seen  small  businesses  in  my 
own  State  grow  into  big  ones.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  observe  that  development.  I 
have  often  said  that  the  real  essence  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  is 
the  opportunity  for  every  person  to  ven- 
ture into  some  business,  and  to  operate 
it  as  he  chooses,  as  best  he  can,  and  to 
make  a  profit  from  it  if  he  can,  and  to 
use  the  profit  to  expand  the  business,  and 
to  have  it  grow  and  grow  and  grow;  and 
finally  to  have  it  become  a  big  business,  if 
he  wants  it  to.  I  think  that  is  typically 
American;  and  certainly  I  agree  with 
the  implication  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  this  bill 
contains  provisions  which  invade  the 
rights  of  such  typical  small  businesses 
and  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  use  their 
private  property  in  a  way  that  will  help 
them  develop  their  businesses  or  their 
property. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding 
to  me.  Will  he  yield  in  connection  with 
one  further  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  right  he  has  men- 
tioned is  employed  and  enjoyed  by  peo- 
ple of  all  groups,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, if  they  will  work  and  dig  in. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  those 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  that  prin- 
ciple and  that  opportunity  comprise  our 
great  so-called  middle  economic  class, 
which  in  our  very  prosperous  Nation  is 
the  bulwark  of  ovu-  free -enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  is  a  group  which  is  constantly 
growing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true.  But 
that  part  of  our  citizenry  is  lacking  in 
so  many  of  the  countries  we  try  to  help. 


There  is  difficulty  in  stabilizing  their 
economies  and  their  governments  if  a 
strong  middle  class  is  lacking. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  met  a  colored 
man  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  I 
said  to  him,  "When  I  was  a  boy,  my 
father  told  me  you  were  the  best  cotton 
farmer  in  Kemper  County" — a  county  in 
which  cotton  is  extensively  grown. 

He  smiled  and  said,  "Maybe  so." 

I  said,  "I'll  bet  you  now  have  a  lot  of 
land." 

He  smiled  again,  and  said  he  had  400 
acres,  10  or  12  mules,  and  2  or  3  trucks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows,  many  of  our 
wealthiest  fanners  are  Negroes;  and  the 
same  is  true  in  the  business  community 
there.  Many  of  the  Negroes  have  made 
a  great  success.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows  something  of  the 
success  they  have  made  in  various  imder- 
takings.  In  my  State  there  are  Negro 
millionaires ;  and  in  Atlanta,  some  of  the 
largest  organizations  and  businesses  to  be 
found  anywhere  are  headed  by  Negroes; 
and  the  same  is  true  in  the  Carolinas; 
and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  make  a  fur- 
ther comment  in  regard  to  the  colored 
man  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  he  said 
to  me — and  I  say  this  because  this  after- 
noon I  discussed  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  Mississippi :  "In  addition  to  my  cotton, 
I  have  really  hit  the  jackpot  now,  because 
my  second  wife  is  a  schoolteacher." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  told 
me  today  about  some  of  the  Confederate 
history  and  connections  in  the  great 
State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  great  State  of  Montana  was 
founded  by  people  who  came  out  of  the 
Confederacy  at  the  end  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  My  own  hometown 
of  Helena  is  on  Last  Chance  Gulch.  Last 
Chance  Gulch  is  named  Last  Chance 
because  four  men  from  Georgia  said, 
"This  is  our  last  chance  before  the  win- 
ter sets  in  to  strike  gold."  They  made 
one  of  the  richest  gold  strikes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Confederate  Gulch  is  the  richest  gold 
strike  that  has  ever  been  made. 

Virginia  City  is  named  after  the  wife 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  so  forth. 

We  in  Montana  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  people  from  the  Confederacy. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Montana  has 
grown  up  because  of  those  people. 

I  wish  to  go  a  little  further  back,  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  can  remember 
reading  Chaucer.  Even  the  Lady  of 
Bath  had  a  right  under  the  English  com- 
mon law  to  go  into  an  Inn  or  tavern. 
That  is  a  right  that  has  come  down 
through  the  common  law  long  before  our 
country  was  discovered;  even  long  be- 
fore Columbus  went  to  see  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  said,  "Give  me  your  jewels  and 
let  me  go  over  and  see  what  I  can  find"; 
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and  long  before  Jamestown,  Plymoutti 
Rock,  and  all  the  other  discoveries.         ; 

One  of  our  traditions  under  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  is  that  if  a  citizen, 
black  white — or  even  the  Lady  of  Bath-+ 
Is  traveling  down  the  highway,  he  o- 
she  has  a  right  to  go  into  an  inn  and 
be  taken  care  of . 

In  Montana  we  still  have  that  right, 
even  if  we  have  the  tradition  of  the  Con  - 
federacy.  Anyone  may  go  into  a  mot€l 
or  a  restaurant.  Rather  than  being  a]i 
affront  to  small  business,  it  is  one  of  the 
laws  that  a  businessman  feels  protects 

him. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  would  enter  an  objec- 
tion that  the  point  is  immaterial,  irrele- 
vant, and  incompetent.  It  is  not  one  c  f 
the  things  that  we  should  be  discussing 
in  a  bUl.  ^    , 

I  should  like  to  have  the  comment  cf 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  that  sut  - 

ject.  ,       ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  not  preset  it 
when  I  made  the  statement  that  I  did. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  just  came  into  the 
Ohamber. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  particular  tit  e 
which  I  am  discussing,  title  HI.  is  mac  e 
to  appear  rather  innocuous.  But  I  poini  ;- 
ed  out  the  unusual  powers  which  would 
be  given  under  that  title  to  the  Attorney 
General.  I  brought  out  the  fact  thit 
there  was  a  trend  toward  goverrmient 
by  men  rather  than  government  l)y 
laws.  That  is  the  point  which  I  was  real- 
ly making. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  agree  with  me  that  we  do  n  at 
want  to  see  the  time  come  that  we  ha^e 
government  by  men.  We  wish  to  ke?p 
our  Government  a  goverrmient  of  lavs. 
I  made  the  statement — and  that  is 
really  what  provoked  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
myself— that  the  real  basic  civil  rights 
in  our  Goverrunent  are  to  be  found  in  t  le 
Bill  of  Rights — the  first  10  amendmerits 
to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  in  the  commsn 
law  and  the  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  in  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  When  the  Revolutions  ry 
War  came  to  an  end  and  our  forefathers 
got  together  and  started  to  talk  atKut 
setting  up  a  government  of  some  kind, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  wrestling,  rsn- 
gllng  and  hasseling.  They  had  a  difficult 
time  in  reaching  decisions.  They  had 
one  common  objective,  and  that  was  to 
insure  against  tyranny  and  to  insure  1  he 
rights  of  individual  citizens  against  ty- 
rannical power.  That  is  what  they  w  ;re 
trying  to  do. 

They  tried  for  some  time  to  form  a  gpv- 
ernment  under  the  Articles  of  Confedtr- 
ation.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
comprised  a  fine  statement  of  the  rights, 
and  particularly  of  the  transgresslbns 
of  those  rights,  as  set  forth  in  the  IJ 
laration  of  Independence. 

Our  forefathers  then  concluded  t 
because  of  the  looseness  with  which 
Articles  of  Confederation  had  been 
drawn,  they  could  not  make  a  go  ol  it. 
They  then  started  to  amend  the  Arti- 
cles. But  in  amending  them,  they  wrote 
a  new  document — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


After  drafting  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, they  went  home.  But  people 
began  to  say,  in  effect,  "There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to 
tell  us  that  we  can  be  free  of  tyrannical 
rule  by  governments,  and  particularly  by 
the  State  governments." 

It  was  made  clear  in  the  original  Con- 
stitution, and  was  confirmed  in  the  10th 
amendment,  that  the  only  powers  which 
the  Federal  Government  had  were  pow- 
ers that  were  delegated  by  the  several 
States,  and  all  other  powers  were  re- 
tained and  remained  in  the  individual 
States.  So  the  people  began  to  read  the 
document,  and  they  said,  "There  is  no 
guarantee  to  us  against  tyranny,  partic- 
ularly on  the  part  of  the  State  govern- 
ments." , 

Mr.  METCALF.    It  was  the  great  Jef- 
ferson, among  others 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Mason,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Over  in  France,  Jef- 
ferson said  he  would  not  agree  to  the 
Constitution  without  a  bill  of  rights. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Considerable  op- 
position developed.  They  had  to  form 
an  organization.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member the  great  series  of  letters  which 
were  written.  For  example,  there  were 
the  Federalist  Papers,  which  were  writ- 
ten during  that  time  by  our  leading 
statesmen,  including  Madison.  Hamilton, 
and  others,  in  order  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple as  to  the  rightness  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  even  then  the  opposition  re- 
mained so  great  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  to  promise  that  they 
would  agree  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  if  the 
Constitution  was  ratified.  The  Consti- 
tution was  ratified. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  was  the  adoption  of 
10  amendments  en  bloc.  They  became 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  were  the  ones 
that  provided  that  private  citizens  shall 
be  safe  and  secure  against  the  tyranny 
of  government — State  governments  pri- 
marily— because  the  Constitution  itself 
had  taken  care  of  the  Federal  Govern - 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  believe  that  when  Jeffer- 
son was  in  France  contending  for  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  first 
10  amendments  he  was  trying  to  offset 
the  traditions  of  the  common  law  of 
England  that  provided  that  an  innkeep- 
er or  a  tavernkeeper  had  to  admit  any- 
one who  knocked  on  his  door? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  argue  that 
point.  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  the 
point. 

All  I  am  saying  is 


c- 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  remember  basic 
common  law. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  first  10  amendments  were 
written  in  a  plain  and  succinct  manner 
to  show  that  there  were  certain  basic 
rights  that  governments  could  not  trans- 
gress and  they  were  guaranteed  those 
rights.  It  was  because  everything  was 
written  down,  put  in  black  and  white, 
in  the  Constitution  that  governed  and 
controlled,  that  we  became  known  as  a 
Government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men. 


I  repeat  the  point  that  I  made.  I 
think  one  of  the  worst  things  about 
these  bills— because  there  are  actually 
11  bills  in  the  omnibus  bill  we  are  asked 
to  treat  as  one  bill— is  that  there  are 
more  instances  than  one  in  which  there 
is  a  trend  toward  government  by  men, 
rather  than  by  laws. 

I  had  mentioned  this  point  as  one  of 
them.  The  Attorney  General  is  given 
the  right  to  bring  actions.  In  several 
different  places,  he  is  given  the  power 
to  bring  actions,  to  seek  injunctions,  and 
to  make  accusations.  He  could  do 
things  that  a  citizen  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  rebut  before  a  jury  of  his 
peers— something  that  has  been  guar- 
anteed to  him  ever  since  1215. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Our  friend  from 
Montana,  able  and  fine  lawyer  that  he  is, 
brought  in  the  question  of  the  tavern 
keeper  being  required,  under  the  old 
common  law,  to  accept  guests.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  vaguely  remembers 
some  common  law  along  that  line. 

Was  not  the  reason  for  the  law  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  day's  journey  to  the 
next  inn,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity and  survival  that  the  man  be  given 
food?  Now  there  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent situation.  It  was  a  public  utility 
then,  but  there  is  a  changed  situation 
now,' and  there  are  restaurants,  motels, 
and  hotels,  across  the  street. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Not  always. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  There  may  be  rare 
situations  where  that  is  not  so,  but  no 
one  would  be  injured  or  hurt  substan- 
tially or  seriously  in  any  way. 

Mr.     METCALF.    Will    the     Senator 
yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     May    I    interject 
this  thought?    This  is  not  completely 
relevant,  but  when  I  was  growing  up,  I 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the  country,  a  good 
distance  from  town.     There  was  a  road 
that  ran  near  our  place  from  the  town 
to  the  eastern  end  of  the  county.    There 
was  another  road  that  ran  in  the  other 
direction,  near  our  house.     I  remember 
that  as   a  boy   any   traveling   stranger 
who  reached  there  about  nighttime  and 
knocked  on  our  door  would  be  admitted 
to  our  house.    We  felt  it  was  our  duty. 
That  was  harking  back  to  the  rule  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
ferred.   I  can  remember  when  farmers 
in  the  eastern  end  of  our  county  would 
bring  cotton  into  town  to  sell.    It  was 
too  far  to  make  the  trip  back  and  forth 
in  a  wagon  in  1  day.     They  would  sell 
their  cotton  downtown,  and  nearly  al- 
ways some  of  them  would  stay  at  our 
house  and  some  would  stay  at  a  neigh- 
bor's house.    That  was  harking  back  to 
a  condition  that  used  to  exist,  but  which 
no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  was  the  point  or 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  METCALF.  Is  it  not  ironic  that 
the  mUlionaire  Negro  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  talking  about  can  drive 
down  the  road  in  his  Cadillac,  see  a  sign 
of  "vacancy"  at  a  motel,  and  go  to  tne 
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office  and,  because  his  skin  is  black,  be 
told  he  cannot  get  in;  whereas  another 
man  can  drive  along  in  his  1950  Ford, 
drive  up  to  the  same  motel,  though  he 
may  be  a  criminal,  or  a  drug  addict,  or 
a  person  evading  the  law,  and,  because 
his  skin  is  white,  be  accepted? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    And  perhaps  not. 

Mr.  METCALF.  He  may  or  may  not 
be.  The  problem  is  that  these  people 
should  be  accepted  whether  they  are 
black,  foreign  bom,  illiterate,  rich,  or 
otherwise,  on  the  basis  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions and  the  old  common  law,  because 
perhaps  a  little  farther  along  the  road 
he  will  not  have  an  opportunity.  The 
next  inn  may  be  filled.  The  next  tavern 
may  be  occupied. 

That  is  all  we  want  to  do  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  not  all  that  it 
does.  In  carrying  it  out,  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  given  the  unusual  pow- 
ers to  which  I  referred. 

Let  me  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  real  dangers  throughout 
the  whole  bill,  in  many  different  provi- 
sions, is  that  powers  are  given  to  officials 
and  agents  of  the  government  to  do 
things,  instead  of  having  them  prescribed 
by  written  law. 

The  real  "hooker"  in  this  title  will  be 
found  in  section  302.  Although  this  title, 
as  already  noted,  deals  with  public  facil- 
ities, and  expressly  excludes  educational 
institutions,  section  302  would  grant  the 
Attorney  General  leave  to  intervene  in 
"any  court  of  the  United  States"  in  cases 
seeking  relief  "from  the  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  This  phrase,  of 
course,  encompasses  much  more  than 
public  facilities,  specifically  school  de- 
segregation cases  which  are  eschewed  by 
the  immediately  preceding  section.  In 
effect,  section  302  is  a  modified  part  III 
which  was  rejected  in  1957.  When  this 
power  is  coupled  with  that  he  already 
possesses  in  the  area  of  voting  and  that 
which  is  authorized  in  titles  n,  public 
accommodations;  III,  pubhc  facilities; 
IV — schools;  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  legislate 
indirectly  the  discredited  part  III  of  the 
1957  proposal  which  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  and  disowned  by  President  Eisen- 
hower himself,  who  had  originaUy  sub- 
mitted it-to  Congress  for  approval. 

In  brief,  the  sole  purpose  of  this  title 
is  to  augment  further  the  powers  of  the 
Attorney  General.  This  would  enable 
him  to  make  available  to  any  litigious 
person  the  full  force  of  the  Nation's  legal 
arm  at  public  expense.  Here  again,  an 
accused  might  eventually  be  subject  to 
criminal  penalties  without  benefit  of  jury 
trial. 

If  there  is  anything  that  irks  me  in 
this  or  any  other  proposed  legislation, 
it  is  the  attempt  to  bring  a  citizen  into 
a  position  in  which  he  is  accused  of  a 
crime  and  cannot  avail  himself  of  the 
right  which  has  been  guaranteed 
through  centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  jus- 
tice; namely,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
This  proposal  would  do  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  are  dozens  of 
cases  in  America  in  which  people  are 


adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  of  court, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  held — not 
only  the  present  Supreme  Court  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
not  approve,  I  take  it — but  many  courts 
including  the  circuit  courts  all  over 
America,  that  these  are  not  violations  of 
the  traditional  jury  trial  provisions  in- 
corporated in  our  Constitution,  but 
merely  a  continuation  following  those 
decisions  that  have  been  held  constitu- 
tional time  and  again;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  recognize  that  there  are  certain 
types  of  contempt  citations. 

By  the  way,  this  question  arose  a  few 
years  ago — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  in  1957  or  in  1960 — when  title  III 
was  under  discussion,  and  I  made  an  ex- 
tended speech  on  the  subject  of  the  right 
of  jury  trial. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  believe  in  a  jury 
trial. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  All  these  cases 
drew  a  distinction.  I  still  may  have  a 
copy  of  that  speech;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Senator  to- 
morrow to  read. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  read  it,  but  before  this  debate  is  over 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
make  that  speech  again. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recognize  the 
type  of  contempt  citation  to  which  the 
Senator  refers;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
differentiate  between  those  and  the 
criminal  citations,  under  which  a  person 
can  be  convicted  and  given  a  jienalty  for 
conviction  of  a  criminal  offense  without 
ever  being  given  the  right  to  submit  his 
case  to  a  jury.  If  I  can  find  a  copy  of 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
I  shall  send  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  read  it,  but  I  cannot  sit  here  and  have 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  point  out 
that  this  bill  would  deprive  a  person  of 
his  right  to  a  jury  trial  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  without  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  question  has 
been  settled  in  case  after  case,  before 
court  after  court,  year  after  year,  ever 
since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  can  find  a 
copy  of  that  speech  on  citations,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  do  me  the  honor  of 
reading  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  receive  it.  and  I  shall  read  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  discussed  this 
subject  in  that  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  get  into  the 
maze  that  is  this  bill,  and  the  sweeping 
measures  that  constitute  its  various 
titles,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  be 
repetitive.  I  noted,  in  reading  the  House 
debate,  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
indulged  in  much  repetition  and  reitera- 
tion, insisting  again  and  again  that  the 
changes  proposed  were  not  substantive, 
that  title  HI,  for  example,  confers  no 
new  powers  on  the  President  or  the  At- 
torney General  or  makes  any  substantive 
change  in  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  simply  cannot  agree  that  this  is  true. 
Title  III  does  give  the  Attorney  General 
new  powers  and  new  duties.  It  does  in- 
crease the  powers  of  Federal  employees 
to  get  into  more  areas  of  life  back  in  our 


smallest  towns  and  villages  as  well  as 
in  metropolitan  centers,  and  its  effect 
will  be  to  divest  local  and  State  officials 
of  their  long  established  authority  to  op- 
erate local  institutions. 

It  will  saddle  the  Attorney  General 
with  the  responsibility  for  involving  his 
office  into  all  manner  of  local,  picayune 
matters. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  title 
was  not  in  the  original  Kennedy  bill. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  similar 
title  III  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in 
1957.  It  was  not  desirable  then.  It  Is 
not  desirable  today. 

And  certainly  it  is  important  that  the 
present  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  whom  no  honest  person  can  ac- 
cuse of  being  soft  on  this  issue,  has  said 
that  he  does  not  want  this  title.  The 
Attorney  General  urged  the  full  com- 
mittee on  the  House  side  to  eliminate 
title  in. 

The  Attorney  General  did  not  ask  for 
it.  He  did  not  need  it.  He  did  not  want 
it.  Furthermore,  he  asked  the  House  to 
take  it  out  of  the  bill. 

His  reasons  were  good. 

He  said  that  the  broad  provisions  of 
title  ni  might  involve  the  Attorney  CJen- 
eral  in  State  criminal  proceedings,  in 
censorship  proceedings  against  movies, 
plays,  or  books,  in  church-state  relations 
cases,  in  cases  concerning  alleged  viola- 
tions of  freedom  to  worship,  free  speech, 
or  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Attor- 
ney General  cited  other  matters  which 
title  in  might  invite  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  enter,  and  he  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  possibilities. 

Under  title  in,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  empowered  to  intervene  in  suits 
of  many  types,  far  exceeding  the  limits 
of  this  so-called  civil  rights  area.  To 
do  the  job  with  any  degree  of  success, 
the  Attorney  General's  staff  would  have 
to  be  augmented  until  it  equalled  the  staff 
of  the  Pentagon. 

While  I  feel  a  little  sorry  for  the  At- 
torney General  if  the  burden  of  title  m 
is  placed  upon  him.  my  real  sympathies 
are  with  the  American  people,  for  these 
vast  additional  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  Attorney  General  represent 
a  departure  from  the  system  of  govern- 
ment we  have  enjoyed  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  any  thoughtful  person 
will  have  some  misgivings  about  this 
proposed  addition  of  powers  to  the  At- 
torney General,  enabling  him  not  only  to 
intervene  in  suits,  but  to  initiate  suits  in 
several  areas.  These  are  in  addition  to 
his  present  right  to  initiate  suits  in  vot- 
ing cases,  which  was  granted  by  the  1957 
Civil  Rights  Act.  This  title  will  permit 
him  to  institute  suits  in  public  accom- 
modations, in  public  facilities  with  re- 
gard to  public  education,  and  under  the 
employment  practices  title. 

Someone  has  said  that  this  title  would 
make  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  a  commissar  of  justice, 
with  vast  autocratic  powers. 

No  wonder  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, sympathetic  though  he  may  be  with 
the  general  purposes  of  this  legislation, 
asked  the  House  committee  to  remove 
this  title  as  of  doubtful  value  and  because 
it  would  place  onerous  new  burdens  on 
the  Attorney  GeneraL 
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My  opposition  to  title  HI  is  based  or 
different  ground.    I  do  not  want  the  At-t 
tomey    General    burdened    with    addi-l 
tlonal  duties  in  this  area,  either,  but  thi 
is  because  he  already  possesses  danger 
ously  great  powers  to  invade  the  rights  o 
the  States,  and  this  title  serves  but  " 
Increase  and  enlarge  these  powers. 

So,  in  the  case  of  title  III,  I  urg 
upon  the  Senate  that  it  take  the  advic 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  throw  ou 
this  title  in  its  entirety. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  th 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  should  like  tp 
restate  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  Genr 
eral  does  not  want  this  title.  He  did  not 
ask  for  it.  He  said  he  did  not  need  i|t 
and  did  not  want  it.  He  asked  the  Housfe 
of  Representatives  to  delete  it  from  the 

bill.  ^1 

Why  Is  it  here?  President  KennedV 
did  not  ask  for  it  when  he  submitted  thie 
bill  originally.  It  was  not  in  the  bill 
originally.  The  Attorney  General  did 
not  want  it.  The  administration  doeB 
not  want  it  now.    Why  is  It  here? 

President  Eisenhower  sent  the  bill  to 
Congress  in  1957.  Before  we  were 
through  debating  the  bill,  he  disowned 
it:  he  disclaimed  it;  he  asked  us  to 
throw  it  out. 

President  Kennedy  was  in  the  Senale 

at  that  time.    He  knew  the  history  of  i;. 

He  did  not  include  this  provision  in  the 

bill.    His  brother,  the  Attorney  General. 

when  he  want  before  the  House  Judicial  y 

Committee,    said     he     did    not    want 

it.    The  subcommittee  wrote  it  Into  tie 

bill,   according    to   newspaper   account 

that  I  have  read.    The  Attorney  Generiil 

asked  for  the  privilege  of  coming  before 

the  committee  and  talking  to  them  aboi  it 

the  bill.     In  the  testimony  before  tl^e 

House  Judiciary  Committee  he  said  lie 

did  not  want  title  in.  that  he  did  not 

need  it.    I  ask  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  tlie 

people  of  the  United  States  why  it  is 

here,  when  those  who  must  administer 

the  program,  those  who  have  been  tlie 

most  eager  to  do  what  they  think  is  right 

for  the  protection  of  civil  rights,  say  thty 

do  not  want  it?     Why  do  we  need  tt? 

Why  are  we  called  upon  to  debate  it  aijid 

to  consider  it? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senatjor 
yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  had  the  honor  atd 
privilege  of  serving  for  four  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
fine  lawyers  who  are  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  the  House. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.      Including    these 
who  wrote  the  minority  report? 
Mr.  METCALF.    Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     They  are  some  of 
the  finest  lawyers  in  the  House. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  a  high  regard 
and  respect  for  all  the  lawyers  on  the 
Judiciar>-  Committee,  those  who  wrote 
the  majority  report,  those  who  draftled 
the  language  of  the  bill,  and  those  w|ho 
wrote  the  minority  views. 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  for  6  yeiirs 
as  a  member  of  an  apj>ellate  cotrt. 
Sometimes  I  wrote  minority  opinio  as. 
Sometimes  I  did  not  agree  with  the  -e 
spected  and  reputable  judges  who  wrste 
the  majority  decisions.     That  does  pot 


mean  that  they  were  not  able  and  com- 
petent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  fact  that  we 
have  divergent  views  and  the  right  to 
express  them  and  in  most  instances  the 
right  to  practice  them,  has  helped  to 
make  this  country  the  great  country  that 
it  is,  a  country  of  freedom. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  Federal  courts 
of  law.  The  Attorney  General  is  not  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
the  Attorney  General  comes  to  Congress 
and  says,  "I  want  something."  or  "I  do 
not  want  it."  when  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
says  that  these  matters  should  be  a  part 
of  the  basic  policy,  and  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1 
says  that  these  are  matters  that  should 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  enforce  the  law. 

Sometimes  the  Attorney  General 
comes  before  Congress  and  says.  "We  do 
not  need  this  law.  we  can  go  ahead  with- 
out this  law."    That  is  not  controlling. 

For  example,  must  we  write  into  the 
bill  that  every  time  a  person  Is  tried  he 
must  be  tried  by  a  jury?  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  suggesting  that?  No. 
We  need  not  write  that  into  the  bill,  be- 
cause unless  there  is  a  provision  that  a 
person  shall  be  committed  for  contempt, 
he  will  have  a  jury  trial. 

We  do  not  have  to  provide  in  the  bill 
that  no  one  shall  commit  murder  in  a 
schoolhouse  where  Federal  money  is  in- 
volved.   It  is  basic  law. 

However,  if  we  feel  that  we  should 
write  things  into  law.  as  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  had  the  right  to  put 
this  basic  principle  into  the  law,  and  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  felt  it 
should  be  put  in  the  law.  at  most  it  is  a 
redundancy  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  the  Attorney 
General  has  pointed  out.  it  would  over- 
load his  office.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier 
in  the  day.  in  many  instances — not  in 
this  instance — where  three-court  judges 
are  provided  for.  with  so  many  cases  be- 
fore the  district  court  judges,  this  would 
only  add  to  the  terrific  backlog  of  cases 
in  the  courts. 

There  are  a  great  many  courts  in  this 
country — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  this — in  which  cases  put  on 
the  docket  today  may  not  be  reached  for 
trial  for  months,  or  even  years. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  recalls  the  old 
saying,  with  which  I  am  sure  he  is  sym- 
pathetic, that  justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied.  As  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi said  earlier  in  the  day,  that  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple who  find  themselves  in  court,  the 
little  people,  who  cannot  maintain  a  look- 
out, or  maintain  defenses,  and  keep  in 
touch  with  witnesses,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  during  the  long  delays  in  getting  to 
trial. 

The  composite  effect  of  these  11  bills 
in  1  would  be  to  build  up  a  tremen- 
dous load  in  the  district  courts,  and  also 
in  the  circuit  courts,  because  if  we  pro- 
vide for  a  3-man  court,  we  must  have 
1  member  of  the  circuit  court  sit  on 
that  court. 


I  believe  the  Attorney  General  had 
practical  reasons  for  not  asking  for  this 
provision.  It  is  his  department  which 
would  have  to  enforce  this  particular 
title.  He  said  he  did  not  want  it.  He 
pointed  out  that  President  Eisenhower, 
who  initiated  this  provision  back  in  1947, 
disowned  it  in  a  hurry. 

The  Senate  voted  it  down.  President 
Kermedy,  when  he  sent  the  bill  to  Con- 
gress, did  not  include  it  in  the  bill.  The 
Attorney  General  came  before  Congress 
and  said  he  did  not  want  it.  He  said 
he  did  not  need  it.  He  said  he  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  administering  it. 
So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  to  the  Senator  from  Mlrme- 
sota  that  I  believe,  just  as  title  IH  was 
dropped  in  1957,  it  should  be  dropped 
again. 

Mr.   METCALF.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.    I  must  confess  that 
I  cannot  follow  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  one  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  METCALF.    One  of  the  rights  of 
colleagues  on  the  floor.    It  seems  to  me 
that  to  say  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  bill  to  give  equal  justice  to  all 
people  in  America  because  it  would  clog 
up  the  courts,  because  it  would  place  an 
additional  burden  on  the  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts,  is  no  reason  why  equal  jus- 
tice   before    the    law    should    not    be 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  America.    If  it 
cannot  be  granted.  Congress  should  pass 
legislation  to  grant  it.     If  the  courts 
,nnot     handle     the     cases.    Congress 
Id  provide  additional  judges  to  do 
work. 

ARKMAN.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  about  to  say  that  Congress 
should  enact  another  law.  Fifteen  dif- 
ferent laws  relating  to  voting  are  now  on 
the  books. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  it  Is  necessary  to 
give  equal  justice  to  all  the  people  of 
America,  let  Congress  pass  15  more  laws. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  said  the  other 
day,  full  use  is  not  being  made  of  the 
voting  laws  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
Record  last  week  a 
partment  of  Justice  with  respect  to  cases 
that  are  presently  in  court,  and  also  the 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  tried  in 
court  and  have  been  settled. 

All  that  is  sought  to  be  done  by  title  I 
of  the  bill  is  to  expedite  voting  cases. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    By   cluttering  up 

the  docket? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  special  courts 
could  be  designated  under  the  bill- 
Three- judge  courts  can  be  established. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  just  the 
point  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago.  Surely, 
three- judge  courts  could  be  established; 
but  when  that  is  done,  the  work  of  two 
district  judges  and  one  circuit  judge  is 
stopped.  It  would  result  in  more  and 
more  clogging  of  a  docket  which  is  al- 
ready logjammed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  When  someone  com- 
mits a  crime,  that  stops  the  other  woric 
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of  the  court.  When  someone  files  a  com- 
plaint in  a  civil  suit,  and  the  case  comes 
to  trial,  that  stops  the  other  work  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  courts 
are  for. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  the  courts  take 
care  of  the  cases  they  are  supposed  to 
handle,  instead  of  clogging  the  dockets 
with  cases  to  be  tried  by  three- judge 
courts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  easiest  way  to 
dispose  of  the  situation  would  be  to  pro- 
vide eqiial  voting  rights  under  the  non- 
discriminatory provisions.  No  Senator 
will  ever  deny  tjiat  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination in  terms  of  voting.  The 
record  is  replete  with  such  cases.  The 
only  question  I  have  ever  heard  is,  How 
is  it  proposed  to  remedy  the  situation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  with  me  that  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  people  can 
ever  justify  denying  the  right  to  vote. 
Of  all  the  cases  that  ought  to  come  to 
court  first,  it  is  a  case  involving  the  basic 
citizenship  right,  the  right  to  vote.  The 
bill  provides  that  when  there  is  a  voting 
case  to  be  tried,  it  shall  receive  priority. 
By  establishing  a  three -judge  panel,  the 
court  of  appeals  would  be  eliminated. 
The  appeal  in  a  voting  case  would  be 
directly  from  the  three -judge  panel  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  a  typical 
three-judge  court  case.  But  It  takes 
away  from  their  benches  two  district 
judges  and  one  circuit  judge. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  more  judges  are 
needed,  Congress  ought  to  authorize 
them.  There  is  no  excuse  for  denying  a 
person  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  denying  a  man  an  early  determina- 
tion of  his  rights  in  court. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  that  is  true  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  that 
we  possibly  need  to  strengthen  our 
judicial  structure  by  providing  additional 
district  judges  in  certain  judicial  dis- 
tricts. If  that  is  necessary  to  protect 
voting  rights,  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  be- 
lieve most  Senators  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  most  compelling  provision  of  the 
whole  bill  is  title  I.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  always  supported, 
unqualifiedly,  the  voting  rights  of  the 
people.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  how 
that  result  is  to  be  accomplished.  I 
think  that  provision  in  the  bill  is  a  for- 
ward step. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  really  was  not 
speaking  of  title  I  and  had  not  spoken 
of  it  in  my  speech  tonight.  I  mentioned 
it  simply  because  the  subject  of  a  three- 
judge  panel  had  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  provision  for  the  three-judge  court 
would  really  save  the  time  of  the  court; 
otherwise,  the  case  would  have  to  go  be- 
fore a  single  Judge  of  a  district  court, 
then  to  a  panel  of  at  least  three  judges 


in  a  circuit  court,  and,  in  the  normal 
process,  to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the 
c£ise  is  sent  immediately  to  a  three-Judge 
panel,  not  only  will  the  time  of  the  liti- 
gants be  saved,  but  the  time  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  time  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  appeal  time  in  general  will 
be  saved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  really  was  not  dis- 
cussing title  I  today.  I  was  discussing 
title  m. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  that  I  had  Just 
mentioned  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  who  has  been  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  that  this  is  a  very  con- 
venient breaking  point  in  my  talk.  I 
understood  that  it  was  about  the  hour  it 
was  expected  to  conclude  the  session.  I 
am  ready  to  conclude. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; it  Is  about  time  to  conclude. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  my  second 
speech  on  the  pending  motion.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  eligible  to  speak  again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry  about 
that,  because  the  Senator  always  speaks 
well  and  speaks  wisely. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  a  great 
deal  which  I  have  not  yet  said.  I  shall 
probably  say  it  if  and  when  the  bill 
comes  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  made 
such  a  wonderfully  inviting  remark  then 
that  I  am  moved  to  say  that  whatever 
he  wants  to  recommend  in  terms  of  a 
recess  is  more  than  desirable  and  more 
than  pleasing.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say,  "When  the  bill 
is  taken  up?" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    If  and  when. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  catch  the 
word  "if."  I  am  sure  the  Senator  meant 
"when"  the  bill  is  before  the  Seriate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    If  and  when. 

I  yield  the  fioor,  Mr.  President. 
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RECESS  TO  11  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  wonderful  cooperation. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  cooperation. 

If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  entered  on  March  19.  1964, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 

II  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  pursuant  to  the  order 
entered  on  March  19,  1964.  until  tomor- 
row. Saturday,  March  21,  1964,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
March  9),  1964: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Servici 

Henry  L.  T.  Koren,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo. 


Saturday,  March  21, 1964 

(.Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God :  This  sacred  altar  at 
which  we  bow  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  day's  deliberations  is  the  witness  of 
our  weakness  and  the  contrite  confes- 
sion that  in  Thee  alone  is  the  answer  to 
our  needs. 

Our  hearts  grow  faint  in  the  dust  of 
our  foolish  pride.  The  arm  of  fiesh  but 
fails  us.  It  reaches  far  short  of  worthy 
goals.  The  cries  of  the  crowd  about  us 
but  bring  us  to  confusion  without  and 
perplexity  within. 

Weary  of  fruitless  quests  and  futile 
argvunents  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe,  we 
turn  to  Thee  in  the  humility  of  prayer. 
Give  us  vision  and  wisdom,  that  by  the 
decisions  made  in  this  Chamber  Thy 
servants  in  the  ministry  of  public  affairs 
may  have  a  part  in  making  earth's  crook- 
ed wajrs  straight  when,  at  last,  social  and 
industrial  relations  will  lose  their  hard 
antagonisms  and  will  become  the  sacred 
cooperation  of  comrades  in  human  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  Name  which  is  above  every 
name,  we  lift  our  prayer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  20,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Dorothy 
H.  Jacobson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.     President, 
breaking    precedent.    I   ask    unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 


THE 


SILVER   DOLLAR— VANISHING 
AMERICANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  former  Member  of  the  House.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  its  Members  and 
its  outstanding  committees.  Among 
them,  none  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
great  chairman,  Clarence  Cannon,  and 
the  distinguished  Virginian,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Gary. 

I  know  that  they  and  their  colleagues 
have  a  profound  respect  for  the  living 
symbols  of  the  Nation's  traditions.  I 
know,  for  example,  that  they  have 
shared  the  national  concern  with  the 
threatened  extinction  of  the  whooping 
crane  and  the  bald  eagle.  They  have 
done  their  part  through  appropriations 
to  preser\'e  these  birds  of  America,  as 
others  in  the  past  made  the  successful 
effort  to  save  the  vanishing  buffalo. 
They  have  played  their  part  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  vanishing  wilderness 
areas  which  link  us  with  a  pristine 
America. 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  distin- 
guished House  Members  will  look  with  a 
cold  indifference  on  the  vanishing  silver 
dollar.  Yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  place  any 
other  interpretation  on  the  United  Press 
International  report  of  yesterday  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  th( 
House  had  turned  down  a  request  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  $650,000  tc 
cover  the  cost  of  minting  $50  million  ir 
these  coins. 

The  silver  dollar  is.  in  its  own  way.  aj; 
much  a  symbol  of  the  frontier  and  of  th<t 
populist  tradition  of  the  Nation  as  the 
buffalo  was  of  the  vast  serenity  of  th<i 
empty  plains.  The  silver  dollar,  more 
over,  is  far  more  than  a  sentimentality 
And  it  is  more  than  an  historic  tradif 
tion.  It  is  still  a  means  of  exchange  in 
current  usage  and,  may  I  say,  in  pre- 
ferred usage  in  the  State  of  Montana 
and.  to  some  extent,  throughout  the  re^ 
of  the  West.  I 

To  be  sure,  there  are  argument^ 
against  the  continued  coinage  of  silvet 
dollars.  Coin  collectors,  for  exampl^. 
tend  to  hoard  them.  But  I  can  onl^ 
say  that  the  committee's  announced  inj- 
tention  of  stopping  additional  mintink 
will  only  exacerbate  this  drain,  to  thje 
detriment  of  the  people  who  use  the^i 
and  to  the  profit  of  those  who  hoard 
them.  It  will,  in  short,  hasten  the  d 
when  the  "cartwheel"  vanishes  fro 
American  life. 

I  know,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  it  Is 
the  committee's  belief  that  the  raw  silver 
stocks  already  in  the  possession  of 
Government  might  best  be  used  for 
ver  coins  of  smaller  denomination, 
the  dime  or  the   'two  bits "  or  the   'foUr 
bits."  for  which  there  is  no  paper  sub- 
stitute as  there  is  for  the  silver  dollat. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  that  seems  to  me, 
with  all  due  respect,  to  be  a  somewhat 
specious  Une  of  reasoning.  One  might 
just  as  readily  argue  that  since  the  Gov- 
ernment has  enormous  stocks  of  paper, 
it  ought  to  use  some  to  print  10-cent 
or  25-cent  or  50-cent  paper  bills. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that 
the  continuously  rising  price  of  raw  sil- 
ver has  just  about  reduced  the  seignior- 
age in  silver  dollar  coinage  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.     It  may.  indeed,  soon  become 
profitable  to  melt  the  silver  dollars  down 
into  bullion,  with  the  result  that  as  soon 
as  new  coins  are  minted,  they  will  dis- 
appear, to  emerge  again  as  silver  bowls 
or    candlesticks.     But,    Mr.    President, 
there  is  an  answer  to  that.    It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill   introduced  yesterday 
by  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI  ,  a  bill  now 
at  the  desk,  and  available  for  additional 
Senate  sponsors  until  April  2.     His  bill 
is  directly  to  the  point,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  commonsense  with 
which    he    would    meet    the    argument 
against   further   coinage   of   the   dollar 
pieces.    His  bill  would  simply  authorize 
the  reduction  of  the  silver  content  in 
the  silver  dollar  from  900  to  800  grams. 
This  would  in  no  way  reduce  the  legiti- 
mate usage  of  the  coin  where  its  visage  is 
preferred.    At  the  same  time  it  would 
meet  the  most  persuasive  argument  now 
raised  against  additional  mintage  of  sil- 
ver dollars. 

I  would   express   the   hope   that   the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia   [Mr.  Robertson],  would 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this  bill, 
as  I  know  he  will.    At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  bearing  in  mind 
the   possibility   of  favorable   action  on 
the  Metcalf  bill,  would  reconsider  a  po- 
sition which,  if  it  stands,  will  sound  the 
death  knell  for  the  silver  dollar.    I  know 
that  neither  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee.   Mr.   Cannon,   nor   the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Gary,  take  joy  in  doing 
violence  either  to  a  great  tradition  or  to 
the  current  usage  of  many  Americans  in 
Montana   and   elsewhere   in   the   West. 
The  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.   Metcalf]    points   the  way  to  the 
avoidance  of  an  arbitrary  injustice.    At 
the  same  time,  it  should  answer  the  con- 
cern for  cost  to  the  Government  which 
is  always  and  properly  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  House,  for  the 
reappearance  of  a  margin  of  seigniorage 
with  the  reduction  of  the  silver  content 
of  the  silver  dollar  may  well  defray  most 
of  the  cost  of  the  minting.     Indeed  it 
may  even  leave  a  margin  of  profit  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  silver  dollar 
does  not  follow  the  gold  piece  into  ob- 
livion.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  everything  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  said  today 
and  heretofore  on  this  subject.  I  be- 
lieve it  important  that  the  silver  dol- 
lar be  maintained  in  circulation. 


Reference  was  made  previously  to  its 
use  in  Nevada  and  Montana.  It  is  still 
widely  and  commonly  in  use  in  my  own 
State  of  Alaska,  and  I  am  sure  Alaskans 
would  not  want  to  see  it  disappear.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  American  scene. 

I  had  not  known  previously  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  ;  but  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  proceed  directly,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  from  where  I  now 
stand  to  the  desk,  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  bill. 

We  should  keep  the  silver  dollar  in 
circulation;  it  is  a  part  of  America. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  for  support- 
ing this  good  cause. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  As  a  former  miner, 
the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows  whereof  he  speaks;  and  we  wel- 
come his  support. 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 
yesterday    our    distinguished    majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  complained  of  the  shortage 
of  silver  dollars  in  Montana  and  in  other 
Rocky  Mountain  States  where  from  time 
immemorial  the  silver  dollar  has  been 
the  favorite  type  of  money,  and  asked 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  conunit- 
tee  that  had  jurisdiction  over  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  issuance  of  money, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  approved  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  mint,  to  do  something  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  silver  dollars.    I  promised  to 
go   into  the  matter  as  soon   as  other 
duties   would   permit.     But   while   that 
colloquy  was  in  progress,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  included  in  its 
report  on  funds  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment a  statement  concerning  silver 
dollars,  in  which  it  said  that  the  demand 
for  smaller  coins  is  so  urgent  and  of  such 
necessity  for  the  operation  of  vending 
machines     and     for     merchants     who 
needed  them  to  make  change-.for  cus- 
tomers, that  priority  would  have  to  be 
given  to  the  minting  of  minor  coins,  and 
that  no  funds  for  the  minting  of  addi- 
tional silver  dollars  would  be  included  in 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  that  "silver  dollar"  re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Silver  Dollars 

The  committee  has  disallowed  the  request 
to  resume  the  minting  of  sliver  dollars  at 
this  time.  The  committee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  carefully  con- 
sidered statements  by  congressional  delega- 
tions representing  the  silver  States.  This  Is 
not  a  simple  problem  of  authorizing  funds 
for  the  minting  of  additional  silver  dollars. 
Many  other  factors  are  Involved,  and  the 
committee  carefully  considered  every  alterna- 
tive. The  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
Importance  attached  to  this  Issue  by  the  sil- 
ver States;  however.  In  view  of  the  facta 
developed  during  the  Investigations  and  hear- 
ings, the  committee  could  support  only  one 
conclusion— that  the  best  Intereste  of  all  the 
people  require  that  the  total  minting 
capacity  of  the  two  existing  mlnU  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  meeting  the  critical  short- 
age In  minor  coins. 
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Among  the  major  considerations  which 
support  the  committee's  position  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  The  shortage  In  minor  coins  at  the 
present  time  Is  the  most  critical  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  mint,  and  the  demand  Is  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  that  has  outstripped  the  ca- 
pacity of  both  existing  mints,  even  at  three- 
shift.  7-day  operation.  Every  denomination 
of  coin  Is  now  being  rationed.  There  Is  no 
currency  substitute  for  minor  coins  such  as 
there  is  for  silver  dollars. 

(b)  The  new  mint  to  be  constructed  In 
Philadelphia,  for  which  funds  are  allowed  In 
this  bill,  will  not  be  In  actual  production  for 
several  years. 

(c)  Additional  sliver  dollars  can  be  minted 
only  at  the  expense  of  minting  minor  coins. 

(d)  At  the  present  rate  of  usage,  the  sup- 
ply of  free  silver  In  the  Treasury  will  be 
exhausted  In  7  or  8  years.  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  Is  using  silver  an- 
nually at  a  rate  approximately  equal  to  the 
entire  world  production.  Considerable 
quantities  of  silver  are  being  consumed  In 
defense  activities  and  cannot  be  recovered. 

(e)  The  amount  of  silver  In  a  silver  dollar, 
at  current  prices.  Is  worth  slightly  more  than 
a  dollar,  while  the  amount  of  silver  In  two 
half-dollars  Is  worth  about  92  cents.  The 
committee  feels  that  additional  silver  dollars 
should  not  be  minted  until  the  Congress  en- 
acts legislation  concerning  the  silver  content 
of  the  sliver  dollar.  Should  the  price  of  sil- 
ver continue  to  rise,  even  Just  a  few  cents 
per  ounce.  It  would  be  profitable  to  melt 
down  silver  dollars  for  the  silver  content. 
The  minting  of  additional  sliver  dollars,  at 
this  time,  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the 
problem. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  there  was  also  introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  a  bill  relating 
to  silver  dollars.  At  the  present  price 
of  approximately  $1.29  an  ounce,  the 
silver  now  contained  in  a  silver  dollar  is 
worth  approximately  $1.  Partly  on  the 
assumption  that  the  price  of  silver  will 
go  so  high  that  the  silver  now  in  a  silver 
dollar  will  be  worth  substantially  more 
than  the  dollar,  and  partly  on  the  as- 
sumption that  as  collectors'  items  the 
Morgan  dollars  of  1878  which  are  now 
being  distributed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  be  worth  more  than  a 
dollar,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  de- 
mand in  recent  days  for  silver  dollars. 
One  hoarder  who  claimed  that  he  had 
$80,000  in  silver  dollars  and  was  buying 
$11,000  more  said  it  was  a  deal  on  which 
one  cannot  lose,  because  the  silver  dollar 
would  always  be  worth  a  dollar  and  could 
be  worth  substantially  more.  In  my 
opinion,  his  idea  that  it  was  "heads,  I  win 
and  tails  the  Government  loses"  may  not 
be  as  assured  as  he  thinks.  In  the;  first 
place,  the  Treasury  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  Morgan  dollars  to  m&Jt  the 
reasonable  needs  of  collectors.  In  the 
second  place,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Government  will  be  minting  enough 
silver  dollars  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
the  sliver  in  those  dollars  will  not  be 
worth  more  than  a  dollar.  The  bill  with 
that  in  view,  Introduced  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
provides  about  a  10-percent  cut  in  the 
amount  of  silver  to  be  put  in  a  new  silver 
dollar.  However,  the  president  of  the 
largest  silver  mining  company  In  the  Na- 
tion has  for  months  been  advocating  that 
the  value  of  the  silver  in  the  dollar  and 
other  coins  be  cut  to  about  50  cents. 


As  soon  as  practicable,  hearings  will  be 
started  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  not  only  on  the  silver  content 
of  the  dollar  but  also  on  the  silver  con- 
tent of  all  of  the  lesser  silver  coins.  The 
Treasury  has  been  studying  this  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time.  It  is  genuinely  con- 
cerned over  the  situation  that  Is  develop- 
ing, both  as  to  a  shortage  of  smaller 
coins  and  the  possibility  of  the  Treasury 
selling  silver  dollars  for  less  than  their 
value  In  sliver,  and  will  no  doubt  be  pre- 
pared within  the  near  future  to  make 
sE>ecific  recommendations  to  our  com- 
mittee. Incidentally,  there  are  now  In 
operation  vending  machines  costing  over 
$2  billion  which  are  equipped  with  elec- 
trical devices  that  will  automatically 
eliminate  slugs  that  do  not  contain  silver. 
That  Is  just  one  phase  of  the  problem 
which  Indicates  not  only  the  necessity 
for  small  coins  but  likewise  the  necessity 
to  continue  the  use  of  silver  in  their 
minting. 

Mr.  President,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  make  every  effort 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  for  action  a  bill 
on  this  subject  In  time  for  congressional 
completion  before  sine  die  adjournment 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "What  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  has  done  is  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  advanced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  who  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  collectors  or,  as  they  are  called, 
numismatists,  l)ecause  in  our  country 
the  silver  dollar  is  a  medium  of  exchange. 
It  is  hard  money.  We  like  it.  We  like 
it  so  much  that  even  the  bank  robbers  are 
getting  into  the  act.  About  a  month  ago 
the  bank  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Mont.,  was  robbed,  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
in  excess  of  20,000  silver  dollars  were 
taken  from  the  bank,  put  into  a  truck, 
and  carted  away. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  has  always  shown 
himself  most  cooperative  and  under- 
standing, will  hold  hearings  and  will  give 
full  consideration  to  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  others  who  be- 
lieve that  the  use  of  hard  money  should 
be  continued. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  silver  dollar 
go  the  way  of  the  buffalo,  the  whooping 
crane,  or  the  gold  coin:  We  desire  It  to 
stay.  Today  we  have  500  million  silver 
dollars  in  circulation,  but.  unfortunately, 
outside  the  West  they  are  being  used 
for  hoarding  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  man  who  has  80,000  silver 
dollars  may  well  be  losing,  for  he  could 
obtain  $3,600  a  year  in  interest  from  any 
savings  and  loan  association  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  his  investment,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  storage  charges.  I  shall 
see  to  it  that  that  man  is  informed  that 
he  had  better  get  a  very  good  price  for 
his  collector's  items  if  he  wishes  to  make 


up  what  he  will  lose  in  interest;  for  If 
it  is  within  my  power,  I  shall  bring  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  would  defeat  the 
idea  that  the  Treasury  is  to  be  opened  as 
a  new  silver  mine,  the  only  equipment 
needed  being  a  2-ton  truck. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      The    Senator    is 

COITGCt 

Mr.  CHURC.H.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  his  forth- 
right statement.  As  the  chairman  Icnows, 
Idaho  Is  the  largest  sliver  producing 
State  In  the  cduntry. 

I  also  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader. 
There  is  a  strong  attachment  In  the  West 
to  the  sliver  dollar.  As  a  young  boy,  I 
recall  how  my  father  used  to  say  that 
he  never  felt  he  had  a  dollar  In  his  pocket 
when  It  was  a  paper  dollar.  He  always 
asked  for  sliver  dollars  In  place  of  paper 
currency,  and  that  feeling  still  remains 
very  strong  in  the  Western  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered.       

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  hope  that  hearings 
will  shortly  be  held. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  To  give  assurance 
that  we  mean  business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  asking  for  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  I 
did  not  know  about  the  bill  imtll  this 
morning  when  I  resul  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  was  not  present  when  it  was  in- 
troduced. After  reading  the  Record,  I 
went  into  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  reEK)rt  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  21.  1964. 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skcrztart:  Yesterday  Senator  Mrr- 
CALF,  for  himself  and  Senator  Mansfield,  In- 
troduced S.  2671,  which  would  amend  31 
U.S.C.  321  so  as  to  change  the  standard  for 
sUver  dollars  from  900  parts  of  silver  and  100 
parts  of  alloy  to  800  parts  of  silver  and  200 
parts  of  alloy. 

I  should  appreciate  receiving  your  corn- 
men  ts  on  this  bill  as  promptly  as  possible . 

My  attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  the 
evidences  of  speculation  In  silver  dollars 
which  were  displayed  at  the  offlce  of  the 
Treasurer  yesterday.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  to  look  Into  the  matter  at  once  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  iwevent 
withdrawals  of  silver  dollars  which  are  evi- 
dently for  speculative  purposes,  and  not  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  fCH- 
which  the  United  States  coinage  was  estab- 
lUhed. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

A_  Willis  Robertson. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  letter  I  also  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  take  immediate  steps, 
so  far  as  possible  under  existing  law. 
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to  prevent  the  kind  of  speculative  seen 
which  occurred  at  the  Treasury  yester 

day.  ^  ., 

I  realize  that,  ever  since  the  creatlo 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  th^ 
Mint,  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  policyj 
disregarded  the  numismatic  value  of  th^ 
coins  the  mint  produces  and  the  Treas* 
ury  distributes.    As  a  general  principle 
I  agree,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  tha 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  this  general  prin 
ciple  to  a  situation  where  the  Treasu 
is  dealing  with  bags  of  old  coins  mmti 
in  the  last  century,  many  of  which  ma* 
become  collectors'  items  as  soon  as  they 
are  distributed.    In  the  interest  of  fair  - 
ness  to  the  millions  of  collectors  around 
the  Nation,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
some  more  equitable  system  of  distribu- 
tion could  be  devised  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wl  1 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  include  in  his  hearings  the 
question  of  speculating  on  the  part  cf 
those  who  are  delving  into  the  Kenned  j' 
50-cent  pieces,  and  trying  to  get  $2.50 
and  $3  apiece  before  their  issuance? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  rather 
have  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministrat'on  go  into  that  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  tt  e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Ser  - 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  have  listened  in  the 
past  2  days  in  the  Senate  to  the  discuii- 
sion    relative   to   silver   coins.     Several 
months  ago  some  of  us  voted  against  tl^e 
measure  that  was  then  pending  whiqh 
repealed  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.    It  w 
then  argued  against  the  proposal  that 
would  merely  saddle  our  gold  reserv 
with  an  increased  burden. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  it.  but  there  we 
those  of  us  who  said  that  what  h 
occurred  would  happen,  and  it  has  ha 
pened.  The  gold  reserve  problem  h 
grown  worse.  The  cry  now  is  for  t 
silver  dollar.  If  the  issuance  of  sil 
coins  does  nothing  else,  it  will  relieve  t 
peril  with  reference  to  the  dwindling  g 
reserves. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President,  will  t|ie 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.   I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate   myself    with   the   earUer   Re- 
marks made  on  the  silver  problem.    Tliis 
is   a   highly   complex    and   complicated 
problem.    I  am  sure  there  is  no  easy 
answer  to  it.     Those  who  are  interestied 
in  looking  at  some  of  the  predictions 
that  were  made  as  to  what  might  hap- 
pen and  what  the  coin  collecting  prqb- 
iems  would  be,  need  only  look  at  t|he 
record  made  when  the  proposal  for  Re- 
peal of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  De- 
fore  us.    Predictions  were  made  that  Ihe 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  lead  to 
a  situation  similar  to  what  we  now  ha  ire. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  easy  answer. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  join  as  a  cosponsor!  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  not  t|iat 
I  am  convinced  this  is  the  answer  to  ,he 
problem   at  this   time,   but  at  least   it 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pi  ice 


the  problem  before  a  proper  committee 
and  explore  the  problem  further,  as  we 
attempted  to  do  at  the  time  we  pointed 
out  some  of  the  dangers  during  consider- 
ation of  the  repeal  of  the  SUver  Pur- 

^y*Qcp   Act 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  West 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
silver  dollar  is  a  sovmd  and  honorable 
means  of  exchange,  and  that  it  should 
be  kept.  It  should  not  be  turned  into 
a  situation  in  which  we  let  the  cartwheel 
go  out  so  the  coin  collector  may  move 
in.  We  want  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  even 
exchange. 

We  look  forward  to  having  the  entire 
subject  looked  into  in  the  hearings. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  to 
have  his  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  is 

agreed  to.  ,    „  ^      ,  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  do  that.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  voted  to  build  a  new  mint  in 
Philadelphia  and  voted  to  enlarge  the 
mint  at  Denver  but  under  this  new  surge 
of  prosperity,  we  cannot  meet  the 
demand. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  problem  has  many 
implications.  As  one  Senator  correctly 
said,  it  ties  into  a  drawdown  on  the  gold 
back  of  our  currency,  and  the  problem 
must  be  explored  very  carefully. 

For  some  weeks  and  months  now,  a 
more  than  normal  drawdown  of  silver 
dollars  has  been  taking  place  at  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  matter  has  been  of 
much  concern  to  me  and  other  western 
Senators,  who  feel  that  hard  money  is 
more  desirable  than  paper  money. 

What  has  been  permitted  to  go  on  at 
the  Treasury  the  past  week  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  disgraceful  situation,  and  that 
is  to  permit  speculators  to  cart  off  silver 
dollars  for  the  sole  purpose  of  specu- 
lating or  to  check  their  numismatic  value 
in  order  that  profit  may  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Western  States,  which 
have  long  cherished  hard  money  and 
used  it  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

All  have  seen  the  news  story  in  the 
morning  paper,  and  the  only  consolation 
to  me.  and  I  must  state  it  is  a  very  small 
one,  is  that  the  Treasury  Department 
took  action  yesterday  to  set  a  maximum 
of  50,000  silver  dollars  to  a  customer  and 
closed  the  servicing  windows  to  2  hours 
a  day.  This  action  should  have  been 
taken  much  earlier,  for  anyone  who  has 
watched  this  situation  closely  could  have 
seen  and  must  have  known  what  was 
taking  place. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply  this: 
Coin  collectors  have  been  aware  for  many 
months  that  old  Morgan  dollars  were 
being  dispensed  from  the  Treasury. 
Some  of  these  valuable  coins  went  out 
many  months  ago  and  these  same  collec- 
tors were  soon  aware.  Now  an  actual  run 
is  on  and  there  will  be  no  silver  dollars 
in  the  Treasury  within  a  week  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  take 
action.  I  think  that  his  Department 
should  make  an  immediate  investigation 
of  this  entire  matter. 

Last  May,  when  hearings  were  held  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  I 
questioned  the  testimony  given  by  Sec- 
retary Dillon  and  his  advisers.    I  stated 


I  did  not  believe  that  silver  stocks 
would  last  12  to  15  years  as  testimony 
given  in  the  record.  I  predicted  the 
period  would  be  much  less  and  that  our 
silver  should  be  held  to  protect  our  coin- 
age and  to  back  our  paper  money. 

In  the  Senate  report  on  H.R.  5389.  the 
committee  suggested  that  retirement  of 
silver  certificates   and  the  issuance  of 
Federal   Reserve   notes   would   see   the 
Treasury   backing   these   notes   by   the 
same  regulation  as  other  paper  money; 
namely.  25  percent  in  gold.    I  suggested 
this  alone  would  cause  a  further  gold 
shortage,  but  my  appeal  was  for  nought. 
The  report  states  as  of  February  28, 
1963.  $1.8  biUion  in  silver  certificates  were 
in  circulation  and  that  this  would  only 
require  $450  million  of  gold  to  be  set 
aside,  and  to  some  this  was  an  insignifi- 
cant amount. 
The  report  states  on  page  4: 
The  Nation's  money  supply  Included  390 
million  silver  dollars,  $1.8  mUUon  In  subsid- 
iary silver  coins  (10-,  25-.  and  50-cent  pieces) 
and  1685  million  In  minor  coins  (1-  and  5- 
cent  pieces). 


This,  of  course.  Included  money  in  cir- 
culation and  in  conunercial  and  savings 
banks. 

On  February  20.  1964,  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  Treasury  Department  ask- 
ing for  certain  information  which  I 
thought  had  a  bearing  on  the  situation 
which  was  and  has  now  developed. 

A  reply  to  my  letter  on  March  3 
stated  in  part  that  on  May  31,  1963.  the 
Treasury  held  69,688,192  sUver  dollars 
and  on  February  25,  1964,  the  Treasury 
held  25,300,720  silver  dollars,  a  decrease 
of  $44,367,572  in  less  than  8  months.  In 
a  telephone  call  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  fiscal  policy  on  March 
17,  I  was  advised  that  17,582.767  silver 
dollars  were  left  in  the  Treasury. 

Now  it  appears  crystal  clear  to  me  that 
in  such  a  situation,  someone  at  the 
Treasury  Department  should  have  been 
alarmed  at  such  a  large  drawdown  of 
silver  dollars  in  this  short  period  and 
steps  of  corrective  action  should  have 
been  in  progress,  rather  than  to  permit 
the  complete  dissipation  of  the  Treas- 
ury's silver  dollars  to  hoarders  and  coin 
collectors. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  price  of  silver 
has  finally  pierced  the  magic  1.2929  point 
is  of  little  significance  at  this  moment  for 
the  amount  is  much  too  small  at  1.3  to 
encourage  anyone  to  melt  silver  dollars 
down  to  gain  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in  the 
process.  Actually,  today's  price  would 
not  permit  a  profit  for  the  effort.  In 
addition,  why  should  one  even  want  to 
do  this  when  they  can  still  go  to  the 
Treasury  and  call  for  silver  bullion  sim- 
ply by  exchanging  silver  certificates. 

Now  when  silver  dollars  disappear,  one 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  a  silver  dollar 
for  his  silver  certificate  and  as  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1964,  there  were  $1,970,651,736 
outstanding  silver  certificates  of  which 
$1,721,940,308  were  in  circulation,  the 
remainder  being  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  agents. 

Now  if  we  are  to  carry  this  matter  fur- 
ther, all  we  have  to  do  to  get  rid  of  all 
of  our  silver  is  to  permit  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  bullion.    And  at  this  po.int, 
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let  me  state  that  six  firms  in  this  Nation 
have  withdrawn  by  redemption  of  silver 
certificates  through  February  20,  1964, 
sums  in  amounts  varying  from  $1,772,925 
to  $9,002,351.  Eight  other  firms,  includ- 
ing the  small  amount  of  $15,518  drawn 
by  the  State  of  Nevada  for  medallion  pur- 
poses, brought  the  total  figure  to  $31.- 
264,993  in  withdrawal  of  silver  bullion. 

An  investigation  and  complete  study 
of  our  fiscal  policy  with  respect  to  silver 
is  needed  at  once  and  anyone  familiar 
with  these  figures  surely  will  agree,  un- 
less the  purpose  is  to  demonetize  and  use 
other  metals  for  coinage  purposes  and 
let  the  speculators  clean  house  on  Treas- 
ury stocks  of  silver. 

Should  the  Congress  demonetize  the 
content  of  our  coins,  how  will  this  policy 
affect  the  silver  certificate  which  is  out- 
standing in  large  amounts?  Will  we 
then  permit  a  stepped-up  run  on  our 
silver  bullion?  It  seems  to  me  just  a 
little  impractical  to  have  silver  dollars 
worth  one  amount  and  a  silver  certifi- 
cate worth  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver 
bullion. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  today  joined  with 
Senator  Metcalf  on  S.  2671,  to  use  this 
bill  as  a  vehicle  for  a  full  Senate  investi- 
gation. I  trust  and  hope  the  Treasury 
Department  will,  in  the  meantime,  go 
further  into  this  matter  and  start  an 
immediate  investigation. 

When  we  all  know  there  is  a  world 
shortage  of  silver  and  that  our  own  Na- 
tion imports  much  of  its  needs — does  it 
not  make  good  commonsense  to  protect 
what  we  now  have,  or  at  least  to  preserve 
it  for  silver  coins,  which  we  all  cherish? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  discussion  on  the  silver  dollar  is  in- 
teresting, but  I  am  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  who 
said  that  robbers  recently  had  taken  sil- 
ver dollars.  I  wonder  if  they  are  better 
than  greenbacks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  they  al- 
ways have  been.  The  robbers  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  took  in  excess  of  $20,000 
in  silver  dollars. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

S.  2674.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  construc- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an 
international  flood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Regulations. 

S.  2675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens  distressed  as  the  result  of  natural 
calamity  In  the  Azores  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  bill  2674.  introduced  earlier 
today  by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  be  held  through  March  25 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESTRICTION  OF  IMPORTS  OF  BEEP. 
VEAL,  AND  MUTTON— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2525)  to  restrict 
imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  into  the 
United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHRIVER  SHOULD  GIVE  UP  PEACE 
CORPS  JOB  TO  DEVOTE  FULL 
TIME  TO  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Poverty,  which  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  has  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  make  some  prelimi- 
nary observations  on  this  subject. 

I  make  these  observations  as  a  friend 
of  this  program,  and  I  will  demonstrate 
my  own  good  faith  when  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Poverty,  headed  by  Senator 
Pat  McNamara,  begins  its  study  of  the 
program.  I  believe  the  President's  initi- 
ative in  this  field  is  laudable  and  long 
overdue.  If  he  has  done  nothing  else, 
the  President  has  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice by  calling  attention  to  a  problem 
which  far  too  long  has  been  ignored. 
Considering  the  productivity  of  our 
country  and  the  relative  well-being  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  people,  the  ef- 
fort to  conquer  poverty  is  an  essential 
national  issue. 

But  in  praising  the  initiative,  we  can- 
not lose  sight  of  all  that  must  be  done 
before  a  really  effective  war  on  poverty 
can  become  a  reality. 

First,  I  share  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  over  the  selection 
of  Sargent  Shriver  to  be  chief  of  staff 
for  the  "war  on  poverty."  Mr.  Shriver's 
administration  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been  a  model  of  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  President,  in  naming 
Mr.  Shriver  as  Director  of  the  new  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  has  not  re- 
lieved him  of  his  duties  as  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Directing  a  war  on 
poverty  must  not  be  a  part-time  job  any 
more  than  rimning  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
believe  both  programs  could  suffer  from 
less  than  full-time  supervision.  As  the 
President  pointed  out  in  his  special  mes- 
sage on  poverty,  a  Director  is  needed  to 
prevent  the  program  from  becoming  a 
"series  of  uncoordinated  and  unrelated 
efforts,"  and  he  warned  that  it  could 
"perish  from  lack  of  leadership  and 
direction." 

Accordingly.  I  suggest  the  President 
should  free  Mr.  Shriver  of  all  other  re- 
sponsibilities.   The  Peace  Corps,  which 


is  now  underway,  should  be  turned  over 
to  another  Director;  and  the  "war  on 
poverty  '  should  be  Mr.  Shriver's  one  and 
only  concern.  Failure  to  do  so  would 
only,  in  my  view,  tend  to  give  credence 
to  the  unfortunate  charge  made  by  some 
in  recent  weeks  that  this  war  on  pov- 
erty is  accented  more  by  ballyhoo  than 
by  substance.  For,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  struggle  against  poverty  cannot  be 
won  by  slogans,  public  relations  devices, 
and  endless  conferences.  It  can  be  won 
by  a  sustained,  well-coordinated,  long- 
range  effort  with  a  commitment  of  ex- 
tensive private  and  public  resources. 

I  believe  the  President  can  at  least 
begin  to  make  clear  that  he  intends  to 
make  such  a  commitment  by  freeing  Mr. 
Shriver  of  his  Peace  Corps  duties. 

Also,  the  projected  effort  in  Appa- 
lachia  to  deal  with  underdevelopment, 
blight,  and  economic  obsolescence  should 
come  under  Mr.  Shriver  in  his  new  job. 
even  if  it  has  a  separate  branch  head; 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration should  be  closely  tied  into  this 
new  office.  The  job  is  great  enough  al- 
ready not  to  be  burdened  with  divided 
responsibility  or  uncoordinated  adminis- 
tration. 

I  believe  it  also  must  be  said  at  this 
point  that  this  administration  should 
learn  an  important  lesson  from  its  ex- 
perience in  launching  this  war  on  pov- 
erty. The  lesson  is  this:  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  announce  a  program  before  the 
administration  had  even  begim  to  draft 
it.  As  a  result,  imemployment  was  con- 
fused with  poverty,  and  the  coimtry  was 
treated  during  the  past  few  weeks  to  a 
series  of  postponements  of  the  details 
of  the  program  while  jvuisdictlonal 
battles  were  waged  and  conference  after 
conference  was  held.  The  program 
which  was  finally  produced  shows  signs 
of  this  hasty  approach  and  bears  some 
stamp  of  a  hurry-up  presidential  elec- 
tion year;  for  it  is  generally  unrefined 
and  is  not  coordinated  with  existing  and 
pending  legislation.  It  will  have  to  be 
better  organized  and  supplemented  in 
workable  detail  by  the  Congress  itself. 

Now  for  a  few  specifics:  First,  the 
President's  message  mentions  generically 
existing  programs  or  those  in  process 
which  affect  or  duplicate  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for.  Not  only  are  such 
programs  in  existence,  that  is,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  recent  Vocational  Education 
Act,  but  two  important  titles  of  this  pro- 
gram have  passed  the  Senate  on  high 
priority  from  the  administration  and  are 
apparently  dead  or  dying  in  the  other 
body.  These  are  S.  1.  the  bill  for  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  10, 1963,  and  S.  1321,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  14,  1963.  At  the  very  least, 
the  President  should  put  the  influence  of 
the  Executive  Office  behind  getting  these 
bills  passed  by  the  other  body  now.  They 
are  the  most  immediate  blows  that  can 
be  struck  in  the  first  instance  in  the  "war 
on  poverty"  and  they  would  also  have 
special  meaning  for  New  York  and  other 
large  cities. 

Second,  the  President's  message  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
youth  unemplojrment,  and  of  urban  and 
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rural  families  in  endemic  poverty^  This 
is  of  course,  critically  Important,  but  tne 
p<;verty   of  the  aged  and  their  special| 
problems,  the  poverty  of  our  racial  mij 
norities  and  their  special  problems,  anc 
the  problems  of  the  slums  were  passed 
off  without  much  comment.    These  were 
lumped  together  in  one  paragraph  where 
there    are    recapitulated    the    principa 
measures  of  the  Kennedy   admmistra- 
tion  upon  which  there  has  been  no  ac- 
tion    It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  u\ 
distract  the  Congress  from  these  essen- 
tial measures,  thus  giving  an  opportu- 
nity at  least  for  delay,  and  perhaps  fo- 
omission,  of  the  programs  which  hav? 
been  pending  here  for  a  long  time. 

Third,  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  Federal  effort  and  not  enough  op- 
portunity for  others  to  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility.   The  arbitrary  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  proposed  programs 
and  the  ratio  of  Federal  participation— 
90  percent  in  most  instances  and  100  per- 
cent   in    some— are    too    high.      "Hiere 
should   be    greater   emphasis   on   Sta^e 
matching  programs  and  greater  sharing 
with  contributions  from  voluntary  ov- 
ganizations,  foundations.  State  and  lociil 
governments,  depending  upon  their  ca- 
pacity,  their  programs   and  the   orga- 
nization of  their  activities.    The  busine>s 
incentives  are  good  but  too  small  and  t(  o 
limited  to  make  an  appreciable  dent    n 
unemployment.    It  is  uniquely  a  program 
for  that  purpose. 

Fourth,  a  clear  line  of  distinction  is 
not  drawn  between  the  unemployed  fpr 
whom  effective  unemployment  compeji- 
sation  has  expired,  and  the  endemic  coire 
of  the  poor.     This  is  not  calculated  to 
help  either  of  these  two  great  groups,  fbr 
the  war  on  unemployment  should  halve 
an  equal  priority  with  the  war  on  poj^- 
erty      For  example,  we  should  not  be 
diverted  from  legislation  to  effect  the  n|a- 
tional  adjustment  to  automation  whjch 
Is  estimated  to  mean  a  change  of  2  mttl- 
Uon  jobs  a  year ;  so  far  the  suggestion  for 
a  study  commission  is  the  only  thl|ng 
which  the  administration  has  come  up 
with  on  that  vital  subject.    I  share |in 
this  suggestion,  but  I  point  out.  also,  tttat 
the  war  on  unemployment  now  lags  far 
behind  the  measures  and  appropriati(^ns 
caUed  for  in  the  war  on  poverty ^d 
therefore  should  be  upgraded  in  thfcse 
practical  terms.     Both  fronts  must  be 
moved  upon  simultaneously.  I 

Fifth,  the  great  complex  of  commui^ity 
facilities  and  services  now  existing,  in 
this   general    field    are   not   adequa^ly 
dealt  with.    For  example,  there   is  j  an 
appropriation  in  the  Federal  EstablJkh- 
ment    for    Day    Care   Centers    for  jthe 
children  of  working  mothers,  which  i|iay 
very  weU  need  to  be  tied  into  this  flro- 
gram    or  at  least  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  it.    There  is  the  pro- 
gram resulting  from  a  revision  m  the 
law  providing  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren which  calls  for  permissive  work!  re- 
quirements, and  this  also  should  be  tied 
in  with  the  war  on  poverty.    There  are 
such  other  problems   as.  for  exar^ple. 
special  Instruction  in  the  primary  grade, 
schooling  of  children  from  poor  families, 
and  the  provision  for  social  workers  and 
other  technicians  in  sufficient  num^rs. 


with     adequate     training,     which    will 
develop  as  this  program  is  developed. 

The  important  thing  now  is  that  be- 
fore we  can  be  adequately  prepared  for 
the  war  on  poverty.  Congress  will  have 
to  do  the  job  which  the  administration 
should  have  done,  had  it  not  been  under 
pressure  to  get  this  program  out  before 
the  public.  It  is  most  important  that 
the  American  people  understand  that 
the  job  will  have  to  be  done  here  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  my  judgment.  I  believe 
it  will  be  done. 


NO  SUGAR  FOR  THE  ALIANZA? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  on 
March  18.  entitled  "No  Sugar  for  the 
Alianza?"  which  calls  attention  to  new 
problems  involved  in  the  importation  of 
sugar  from  Latin  America  and  its  impact 
on  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 

r6ss 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  problem 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  American  countries  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  past  months.  We  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  help  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Latin  America  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Much  of  our 
economic  assistance  will  be  nullified  un- 
less we  can  assist  Latin  America  to 
broaden  its  markets  for  food  and  other 
raw  materials  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  Western  Europe. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  points  raised 
in  this  editorial  are  valid  and  should  re- 
ceive the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  administration. 
Should  we  continue  to  add  further  re- 
strictions to  Latin  American  imports  at 
this  time,  the  already  difficult  position 
facing  the  United  States  at  the  forth- 
coming U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  at  Geneva  will  not  be  made 

easier. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Mar.  18.  19641 

No    SUGAB    FOE    THE    AlUNZA? 

The  differences  and  Inconsistencies  that 
mark  the  approaches  of  two  or  more  Federal 
agencies  to  one  and  the  same  problem  de- 
velops from  time  to  time  In  matters  of  trans- 
portation, fuel  policy,  tariffs,  and  other  fields, 
but  seldom  In  more  egregious  fashion  than 
they  are  cropping  up  now  in  the  sphere  of 
sugar  as  witness  the  positions  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  State  Departments,  and  in  some 
degree  of  the  Administration  Itself  on  a  pro- 
posal now  awaiting  action  In  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

At  the  behest  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment the  administration  has  asked  that 
American  beet  and  cane  processors  be  allowed 
to  market  as  much  of  their  output  as  they 
can  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  would  release  an  estimated  500,000  tons 
of  domestic  sugar  for  marketing  during  the 
coming  months  to  help  alleviate  a  still  some- 
what tight  supply  situation  In  this  country. 
In  a  complementary  move,  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  decided  not  to  ask  foreign 
producers  to  provide  us  with  an  equivalent 
500,000  tons  of  sugar,  a  supply  which  Con- 
gress already  has  authorized. 


Clearly,  the  Department  would  rather  get 
the  half  million  tons  (worth  roughly  $75  mil- 
lion) from  mainland  U.S.  sources  than  from 
our  friends  overseas.  The  official  rationale  is 
that  buying  overseas  would  drive  up  prices 
m  the  world  market  and  force  us  to  pay  more 
for  our  sugar. 

This  argument  raises  several  questions. 
For  instancle.  exactly  how  much  less  would 
we  have  to  pay  If  we  use  domestic  rather 
than  foreign  sugar?  After  all.  we  pay  for 
our  foreign  deliveries  on  the  basis  of  domestic 

prices. 

In  any  case,  the  argument  for  domestic 
Instead  of  foreign  supplies  has  in  recent 
weeks  lost  much  of  whatever  Impact  It  for- 
merly had.  World  sugar  prices  have  been 
softening  and  the  latest  Government  survey 
projects  free  world  sugar  supplies  at  500,000 
tons  more  than  estimated  a  few  months  ago. 
Then  there  Is  a  larger  issue.  How  does  the 
latest  administration  policy  move— and  In 
fact  Its  general  attitude — on  sugar  square 
with  our  much  publicized  effort  called  the 
Alliance  for  Progress? 

As  we  understand  It,  President  Johnson, 
along  with  the  State  Department,  Is  firm- 
ly committed  to  do  all  they  can  do  to  make 
the  Alliance  work,  to  raise  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  Latin  America.  The 
Alliance's  charter,  among  other  things,  con- 
tains a  pledge  "to  avoid  Increasing  the  un- 
economic production  of  goods  which  can  be 
obtained  under  better  conditions  In  the  less 
developed  countrlee  of  the  continent.  In 
which  the  production  of  these  goods  Is  an 
important  source  of  employment." 

Sugar,  It  Is  generally  agreed.  Is  one  Item 
which  can  be  produced  In  Latin  America  at 
considerably  less  cost  than  In  this  coun- 
try, although  right  now  foreign  prices  are 
slightly  higher  than  domestic  offerings. 

And  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
President  Johnson  and  Mexican  President 
Adolf o  Lopez  Mateos  issued  a  joint  com- 
munique stressing  the  Intent  of  both  coun- 
tries to  '•eliminate  discriminatory  and  re- 
strictive practices"  particularly  regarding 
the  export  of  basic  commodities  produced  In 
Latin  America.  ^  »i,o 

Sugar  Is  such  a  basic  commodity  and  the 
US  Sugar  Act  could  be  described  as  "dis- 
criminatory and  restrictive."  If  the  admin- 
istration In  Its  sugar  policies  Is  adhering  to 
ItB  fine  statements  on  helping  Latin  Amer- 
ican trade,  we  would  like  to  know  In  what 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  the  admlnlstra-- 
tlon  went  along  with  a  leglslaUve  proposal 
that  cut  the  foreign  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
supply  from  47  to  40  percent  and  gave  over- 
sea suppliers  only  35  percent  of  future 
market  growth.  True,  this  was  done  against 
the  background  of  a  written  off  Cuban  sup- 
ply But  the  decision  basically  was  the  re- 
sult of  domestic  pressure  from  U.S.  farm 
representatives.  Latin  American  coointrle*. 
outside  of  Cuba,  were  given  a  larger  share 
of  the  American  sugar  market  under  the 
1962  Sugar  Act  but  not  so  large  a  basic  in- 
crease as  the  more  costly  producers  on  the 

U.S.  mainland.  .^,wi,,» 

And  at  the  time,  nobody  was  talking, 
much  less  Justifying  their  action.  In  terms 
of  the  imminent  shortage  that  was  soon 
to  develop  in  the  International  sugar  Uade^ 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  this 
soring  wUl  again  review  foreign  sugar  quotas. 
The  same  pressures  Congress  felt  2  years  ago 
to  increase  the  domestic  share  of  the  sugar 
market  are  likely  to  be  felt  again 

The  domestic  push  for  a  still  la/ge  piece 
of  the  sugar  market  wUl  be  helped  further  li 
Congress  agrees  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment request  suspending  marketing  limits. 

It  would  not  be  very  surprising  If  the  over- 
all foreign  quota  were  again  revised  do^- 
ward  Of  the  total  foreign  quota,  Latin 
American  sources  provide  60  percent. 

If  the  domestic  share  Is  increased  at  tne 
expense  of   foreign  sourcee,  certain  benent" 
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admittedly  will  acrue.  Some  new  Jobs  wlU 
emerge  to  help  relieve  U.S.  unemployment 
and  there  should  be  some  saving  In  our  bal- 
ance of  pajmientfi.  though  not  so  much  as 
certain  people  would  have  us  believe.  Trade, 
It  must  always  be  remembered.  Is  a  two-way 
street. 

But  downgrading  the  foreign  share  would 
raise  new  doubts  about  the  real  concern 
of  the  United  States  over  explosive  Latin 
America  and  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
honestly  committed  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. It  would  run  counter  to  the  gathering 
chorus  of  experts  who  Insist  that  trade,  not 
aid.  is  what  Latin  America  and  other  less  de- 
veloped countries  need  most  to  develop. 

Our  foreign  friends  are  likely  to  be  con- 
fused at  least.  Some  of  our  less  friendly 
relations,  probably  unaware  of  the  subtle 
differences  of  approach  between  our  State  and 
Agriculture  Departments,  may  call  U.S. 
policies  hypocritical  and  capricious. 

While  State  Department  officials  are  point- 
ing to  Congress  for  falling  thus  far  to  en- 
dorse the  International  Coffee  Agreement  and 
the  International  Development  Association, 
we  will  have  to  point  to  the  administration 
on  the  matter  of  sugar. 

Sugar,  as  well  as  coffee  and  IDA,  may  well 
cause  us  some  uncomfortable  moments  at 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment this  spring,  where  over  100  nations  will 
have  delegates  speechmaklng.  listening  and 
taking  notes. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  SENECAS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  editorials,  one  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  19.  entitled  "Plight  of  the  Sene- 
cas,"  for  whom  a  bill  has  just  been  re- 
ported by  the  Interior  Committee,  which 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  other 
one  entitled  "Compounded  Injury,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  for 
March  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  19.  1964) 

Plight  of  the  Senegas 

The  U.S.  reputation  for  fast-talking  the 
American  Indian  out  of  house  and  home  is 
not  being  upgraded  by  Its  shabby  treatment 
of  the  Senecas.  Not  satisfied  with  abrogat- 
ing a  treaty  made  by  George  Washington, 
thereby  divesting  them  of  the  best  part  of 
their  property,  the  Government  now  Is  re- 
pudiating -a  pledge  by  President  Kennedy 
which  would  at  lejist  have  given  them  a  new 
start  In  life. 

The  locale  of  this  shameful  performance 
Is  the  Allegany  Reservation  In  northwest  New 
York.  Its  most  productive  acres  soon  will 
be  inundated  by  waters  from  the  Kinzua 
Dam.  It  was  here  that  Washington  assured 
the  Senecas  in  1794  that  they  alone  would 
decide  when  and  if  their  land  was  to  be  sold. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  Senecas,  their  backs 
to  the  wall  In  a  losing  fight,  sardonically 
submit  that  they  always  considered  Wash- 
ington a  man  of  his  word. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Supreme  Court 
saw  fit  to  uphold  the  treaty.  However.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  what  he  could  by  initiat- 
ing plans  which  at  least  would  somewhat 
compensate  the  Senecas  for  loss  of  their 
homeland.  The  heart  of  the  proposal  in- 
cluded an  Indian  village  restoration  with 
tourist  facllltlee  and  a  chance  for  many  In- 
dians to  have  dignified  employment. 

Now  this  rehabilitation,  too,  is  going  down 
the  drain.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  Just  sliced  off  more  than  half  the  $20.1 


mUUon  assistance  bill  unanimously  afq;>roved 
by  the  House.  It  hurriedly  put  through  Its 
Indian  Affairs  subcommittee's  recommenda- 
tion without  any  kind  of  a  hearing.  The 
sulxiommlttee  apparently  had  been  infiu- 
enced  by  a  letter  from  the  Budget  Bureau 
suggesting  a  formula  for  putting  the  squeeze 
on  the  Senecas. 

This  amounts  to  a  repudiation  of  President 
Kennedy's  promise  of  assistance  and.  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  by  the  Senate,  will  give  re- 
newed credence  to  the  Senecas"  dry  com- 
plaint that  "our  Government  sometimes 
speaks  with  a  forked  tongue." 

While  searching  their  consciences,  Sena- 
tors might  ask  a  few  questions  about  the 
$20  mlUlon  this  seme  Government  awarded 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  28  miles  of 
right-of-way  acquired  for  the  dam  project. 
Ek:onomles  are  alwajrs  welcome,  but  at  the 
right  time  and  place.  Who  can  Justify  de- 
priving American  Indians,  stripped  of  their 
beloved  land,  of  reasonable  compensation? 
Some  one  had  better  come  up  with  the 
right  answer. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18,  1964] 
CoMPOUNMB)  Injury 

One  of  the  imperatives  facing  the  present 
Congress  is  enactment  of  legislation  to  re- 
lieve the  Seneca  Indians  who  will  soon  be 
dispossessed  by  the  rising  reservoir  waters 
behind  the  Kinzua  Dam  on  the  Allegheny 
River  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  decision 
to  build  the  dam  over  the  protests  of  the 
Senecas  and  in  violation  of  the  Pickering 
Treaty  of  1794  raised  a  prolonged  furor.  But 
the  dam  has  been  built.  Out  of  an  original 
30.000  acres  the  Indians  will  have  only  10.000 
acres  left,  and  much  of  this  consists  of 
swamps  and  high  mountains.  About  1,000 
acres  remain  in  habitable  land  scattered  in 
small  pieces  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  to  be. 

When  the  last  efforts  to  stop  the  project 
proved  futile.  President  Kennedy  promised 
the  Senecas  In  1961  that  the  Government 
would  "take  every  action  within  their  au- 
thority to  assist  the  Seneca  Nation  and  its 
members  who  must  be  relocated  in  adjusting 
to  the  new  situation."  To  cfirry  out  this 
pledge  the  Kennedy  administration  prepared 
and  the  House  recently  passed  a  bill.  HJl. 
1794.  to  provide  for  the  "relocation,  rehabili- 
tation and  social  and  economic  development" 
of  the  displaced  tribe.  The  bill  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  healing  the  wounds  caused 
by  the  breach  of  the  treaty  and  the  disloca- 
tion of  these  people. 

Recently,  however,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  slashed  the  House-ap- 
proved rehabilitation  fund  from  $16,931,000 
to  $6,116,000.  The  approved  plan  was  to  cre- 
ate on  the  shores  of  the  new  lake  a  recrea- 
tional, historical  and  Indian  cultural  center 
that  would  provide  employment  for  the 
Senecas  and  relaxation  for  tourists.  Instead 
of  making  wards  of  the  Senecas  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done  with  so  many  tribes,  this 
project  was  designed  to  F>ermlt  them  to  re- 
tain their  independence  and  to  give  them 
some  recompense  for  the  destruction  of  their 
previous  way  of  life. 

Incidentally  the  bill  also  carries  funds  for 
the  relocation  of  families  which  must  be 
undertaken  promptly  to  save  them  from  the 
rising  waters.  None  of  the  distressed  fami- 
lies has  received  a  penny  In  reparation.  At 
the  moment,  however,  the  chief  cause  for  dis- 
tress is  the  slashing  of  the  rehabilitation 
fund,  which  seemed  to  offer  the  Senecas 
their  only  avenue  of  escape  from  the  dire 
consequences  of  losing  their  homeland. 

Against  the  background  of  broken  pledges, 
this  kind  of  treatment  Is  nothing  short  of 
disgracefxil.  The  least  the  Government  can 
do  is  to  make  generous  amends  for  its  cruel 
Imposition  on  a  tiny  minority.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  an  urgent  obligation  to  right  this  wrong 
when  it  meets  on  Wednesday. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes  in  the 
morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  events  held  this  week  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
launching  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  a  conference  of  all  U.S.  Ambassadors 
and  Mission  Directors  stationed  in  Latin 
America.  I  was  privileged  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  to  address  this  group 
and  discuss  with  them  U.S.  policy  in 
Latin  America.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Assistant  Secretary  Thomas  Mann  on 
initiating  this  conference.  I  believe  It 
might  well  be  done  on  a  regular  basis. 
Regional  conferences  of  this  type  can  do 
much  to  keep  our  top  policy  officials  up 
to  date  on  current  U.S.  policy  and  sOso 
bring  to  Washington -based  officials  a 
better  appreciation  of  problems  in  the 
individual  countries.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him.  too,  for  including  in  some  of 
these  meetings  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  for  appearing  before  the  Senate 
FV)reign  Relations  Ccwnmittee  to  brief 
Senators  on  the  discussions  that  were 
held  during  the  week's  conference.  This 
is  a  part  of  Secretary  Mann's  policy  of 
keeping  the  Congress  thoroughly  briefed 
through  regular  meetings. 

I  believe  that  regional  conferences  or- 
ganized on  a  functional  basis  are  also 
useful  from  time  to  time.  Conferences 
of  our  specialists  in  the  labor  field,  the 
housing  field,  the  educational  field,  and 
others  might  be  helpful  in  achieving  the 
best  possible  utilization  of  our  technical 
assistance  resources. 

In  celebrating  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  Alliance  in  Washington  this  week, 
the  major  event  was  the  inauguration 
of  the  first  President  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  distinguished  Colombian  states- 
man. Dr.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria. 
This  was  the  highlight  of  an  eventful 
week. 

Before  commenting  on  it.  I  should  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  on  its  third  anniversary.  To- 
day, we  are  told  by  some  that  the  great 
mistake  of  Alliance  officials  was  in  arous- 
ing hopes  and  expectations  that  could 
not  be  fulfilled.  We  are  told  by  some 
that  what  is  needed  axe  fewer  statements 
about  the  philosophy  of  the  Alliance,  the 
ideology  of  the  Alliance,  fewer  broad- 
gaged  political  doctrines  and  more 
hardheaded  pragmatic  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic lending  programs.  Such  an  ap- 
praisal refiects  a  misunderstanding  of 
current  conditions  and  trends  in  Latin 
America.  It  reflects  a  misunderstanding 
of  what  President  Kennedy  had  in  mind 
in  launching  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  reflects  a  misunderstanding  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  position. 

President  Kennedy  realized  that  the 
success  of  his  grand  strategy  for  cooper- 
ation with  lAtin  America,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  depended  on  more  than 
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economic  development.    He  realized  tha 
for  his  policy  to  succeed,  the  AlUanc 
must  have  a  political  content  and  a^ 
Ideological  substance,  in  addition  to  ^ 
strong   program   of   economic   develop. 

"^It  must  come  to  symbolize  the  hopeji 
and  aspirations  of  both  the  elite  groups; 
and  the  masses  of  Latin  American  people, 
U  must  have  a  mystique  all  its  own.  ca- 
pable  of  inspiring  a  following. 

President  Kennedy   himself   was  th(i 
symbol    of    the    Alliance     the    syrnbc* 
S  the  hope  and  imagination  which  ij 
needed.     He   realized   that  though   w^ 
face  grave  economic  problems  in  LatiJ 
iS^erfca.    these    must    be    seen    withij 
A    broader     political     context.      It    ip 
not  Just  a  matter  of  satisfying  physical 
needs   and   raising   material    standardp 
of  living.    What  is  more  important  is  thp 
problem  of  inspiring  hope,  of  command^ 
Ing  the  intellectual  and  emotional  alr 
legiance  of  those  who  will  shape  the  sq- 
c^Sr  which    includes    both    the    elitie 
groups    and    the    popular    classes.^ 
realized  that  the  hopes  and  expectatioijs 
aroused  could  not  aU  be  satisfied  in  the 
immediate    future— nor    need   they    dj. 
What  can  be  accomplished  in  a  material 
sense  in  a  very  limited  period  of  tune  wiJl 
always  fall  short  of  expectations     Thjs 
should  not  discourage  us.    What  is  im- 
portant is  that  we  be  prepared  to  gite 
some   evidence  that  progress    s  beirlg 
made,  that  material  betterment  is  on  tlje 
way  and  that  there  is  sound  reason  fjr 
believing  that  the  unmet  material  proj- 
lems  of   society   will  be  solved   in  tj^e 
future.    This  means,  of  course,  that  Je 
must    have    both    short-range    socially 
oriented  projects  to  give  visible  evidence 
of  immediate  progress,  and  long-ranfee 
development  projects  which  are  essent^l 
to  improving  the  condition  of  the  so- 
ciety    President    Johnson    shares    tnis 
view "    As  a  masterful  political  leader  Jie 
is  keenly   aware  that  mere   pragmatic 
economic  programs  are  not  enough.     |ie 
made  it  clear  once  again  this  week  ^ 
addressing   the  OAS.  that   his  admto- 
istraUon  supports  both  the  politica  .  fe- 
cial, and  economic  aspects  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  ' 

I  am  among  those  in  the  Congress  wjio 
beUeve  that  our  programs  sometimes 
move  too  slowly.  I  particularly  believe 
that  we  sometimes  concentrate  too  mifh 
on  long-range  economic  development  a)nd 
not  enough  on  meeting  immediate  sodial 
needs  which  must  be  met  if  the  demo- 
cratic political  leaders  are  to  stand  a^y 
chance  at  all  of  implementing  long-rauge 
economic  development  programs. 

We  are  often  told  that  Latin  America 
Is  in  the  midst  of  a  political,  econon^c, 
and  social  revolution.  Although  this  fcas 
too  often  become  a  slogan.  I  beUevej  in 
many  important  respects  it  is  true,  i  In 
this  revolutionary  atmosphere  wWch 
does  prevail  in  a  number  of  the  impbr- 
tant  Latin  American  countries,  ideologi- 
cal factors  are  often  as  important,  as 
straight  economic  programs.  I  am  im- 
pressed, for  example,  with  the  fact  tjiat 
the  governments  which  accomplished  Ithe 
greatest  political  stability  and  econotnic 
progress  in  the  last  decade  were  the 
strongly  ideological  democratic  left 
parties  led  by  Betancourt.  Pepe  Figuejres, 


and  Munoz  Marin.  For  example.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  two 
fastest  growing  political  movements  in 
the  larger  countries  of  South  America 
today  are  the  two  most  intensely  ideo- 
logical movements — the  Marxist  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  movements. 

Both  of  these  are  flourishing,  partic- 
ularly among  the  younger  groups.    We 
should  not  forget  that  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Latin  America  today  is  under 
18.    In  discussing  the  present  situation 
in  Latin  America,  a  distinguished  Latin 
American  visitor  to  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary. Dr.  Rafael  Caldera  of  the  COPEI 
Party  in  Venezuela,  agreed  that  one  rea- 
son why  his  own  party  and  the  other 
Christian  Democratic  Parties  in  South 
America  are  flourishing  today  among  the 
impatient,  idealistic  younger  groups  is 
that  they  ofTer  an  ideological  alternative 
to  Marxism,  an  integrated  approach  to 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lems of  society.    I  know  that  we  prag- 
matic North  Americans  find  it  difficult 
to  vmderstand  why  a  Latin  American 
considers  the  philosophy  and  ideology  of 
a  party  as  important  as  the  specific  prac- 
tical measures  recommended  by  the  par- 
ty.   We  are  only  now  coming  to  realize 
that  the  ideological  basis  of  communism 
is  its  principal  attraction  for  students 
and  educated  groups  in  Latin  America, 
not  its  economic  critique.    It  is  for  that 
reason  that   communism   captures   the 
university  before  the  slum.    Therefore, 
in  addition  to  our  programs  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, we  might  weU  spend  more  time  and 
resources  working   in  the  educational, 
ideological,    cultural,    and    propaganda 

fields.  .    ,.     i.  *i. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Congress  toward  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Congressional  criti- 
cism of  the  overall  foreign  aid  program 
is  growing.  Some  of  this  criticism  ex- 
tends to  our  aid  to  Latin  America  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  should  be 
clear,  however,  that  Congress  does  dis- 
tinguish between  aid  to  Latin  America 
and  aid  to  certain  other  areas  of  the 
world.  There  is  genuine  support  in  the 
country  and  in  the  Congress  for  aid  to 
Latin  America  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  There  is  a  special  concern 
about  this  hemisphere— and  therefore 
real  constituency  support  for  our  partici- 
pation in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  my  view,  we  still  do  not  allocate 
the  amount  of  resources  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  is  required  to  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Although  I  am  quite 
aware  that  Latin  American  countries 
are  less  capable  of  absorbing  large 
amounts  of  capital  than  were  the  Euro- 
pean countries  under  the  Marshall  plan, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  piti- 
fully small  compared  to  the  billions  of 
dollars— mostly  in  grants,  not  loans— 
that  we  poured  into  Europe  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

One  conclusion  which  some  may  be 
tempted  to  draw,  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ing congressional  criticism,  is  that  we 
must  change  our  policies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, that  we  must  be  less  venturesome, 
and  return  to  more  conventional,  less 
ambitious  goals.  Some  would  have  us 
place    less    emphasis    on    reform    and 


change  in  Latin  America,  and  more  on 
working  with  the  established  groups  to 
minimize  political  instability.    I  believe 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  revert  to  this 
policy.     I  believe  that  it  is  both  good 
politics  and  good  foreign  policy  to  stick 
by  our  commitments  to  the  principles  of 
basic  economic  and  social  reform  which 
we  adhered   to   under   the   Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.    This  means,  of  course, 
working  with  those  groups  in  individual 
societies  who  are  committed  not  only 
verbally  but  truly  committed  to  accom- 
plishing the  reforms  prescribed  by  the 
Alliance     charter.       American     foreign 
policy  in  this  area— as  elsewhere— should 
refiect    our    own    national    character, 
should  reflect  our  belief  in  free  political 
institutions,    in    social    mobility,    and 
equality,  in  free  economic  institutions. 
In  safeguarding  American  national  in- 
terests, which  is  one  of  the  goals  of  our 
foreign  policy,  we  will  naturally  use  our 
influence  to  promote  and  protect  polit- 
ical freedom,  economic  freedom,  and  so- 
cial equality. 

Although  we  must  be  prepared  to  work 
with  all  kinds  of  governments,  including 
some  we  may  not  like,  we  should  make  it 
our  policy  to  strongly  support  those  gov- 
ernments and  those  political  parties  that 
are  really  committed  to  modifying  the 
economic  and  social  structures  of  society. 
In  many  cases  this  means  left  of  center 
governments — governments  like  Betan- 
court in  Venezuela  or  Belaunde  in  Peru. 
We  of  course  cannot  determine  the  type 
of  goverimients  that  come  to  power  in 
Latin  American  countries.    We  have  no 
choice  but  to  work  with  many  govern- 
ments.    But  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween constitutional   goverrunent  pur- 
suing   progressive    policies    and    those 
which  shoot  their  way  to  power.     We 
may  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  emer- 
gence   of    dictators — but   we    can    and 
should  distinguish  between  dictators  and 
democrats.     Our    active,   wholehearted 
support  should  be  reserved  for  those  gov- 
ernments committed   to  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.    In  those  instances  when  we  must 
temporarily  deal  with  nonconstitutional 
governments,  we  should  in  all  cases  use 
our  influence  to  restore  constitutional 
government  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
In  conclusion,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
gear  our  support  to  governments  and 
policies  that  appear  to  be  safe,  that  will 
not  disturb  the  status  quo.    The  status 
quo  needs  to  be  disturbed  in  most  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America.    And  most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  know  this.    Much  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Senate  this  past 
year  to  Alliance  appropriations  was  from 
men  who  were  dissatisfied,  not  because 
radical  political  movements  were  taking 
over  in  Latin  America,  but  because  too 
little  was  being  accompUshed  in  the  way 
of  economic  and  social  reform.    Disaf- 
fected liberals,  men  who  had  been  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  since  its  beginning,  are  the  ones 
whose  opposition  made  the  difference. 
And  so  one  should  beware  of  gaging 
congressional  sentiment  only  by  the  hue 
and  cry  raised  by  long-time  opponents 
in  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  substantial  bloc  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  has  always  opposed  foreign  aid. 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.    Those  ^ho 
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are  lukewarm  supporters  are  increasing 
in  number  as  the  tensions  of  the  cold  war 
diminish.  This  is,  of  course,  the  most 
important  reason  why  we  face  greater 
difficulties  in  Congress  with  the  foreign 
aid  program.  The  threat  to  oiu-  secu- 
rity— at  least  in  the  immediate  sense — 
has  declined.  With  this  decline  has 
come  a  relaxation  in  public  attitudes 
about  the  Communist  threat  abroad.  It 
has  combined  with  an  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  unsolved  problems  at  home. 
Thus,  foreign  aid  will  continue  to  face 
opposition  in  the  Congress.  I  believe 
the  Alliance  will  fare  better  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  aid  program,  but 
it,  too,  will  continue  to  be  opposed  by 
some. 

But  so  long  as  there  are  those  in  the 
Congress  who  are  firmly  committed  to 
the  Alliance  and  are  willing  to  fight  hard 
for  it,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
meet  its  commitments  under  the  Al- 
liance. When  it  loses  the  support  of 
these  leaders,  then  the  Alliance  will  be 
in  real  trouble.  But  these  leaders  will 
fight  hard  to  support  the  Alliance  so 
long  as  Alliance  officials  face  the  basic 
facts  of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America 
today. 

What  are  those  basic  facts?  First,  we 
must  face  squarely  the  fact  that  the  un- 
met social  and  economic  problems  of 
Latin  America  require  basic  reforms.  I 
say  basic  reforms  in  the  sense  that  the 
New  Deal  effected  fundamental  changes 
in  the  structure  of  society,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  economy.  Next,  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  the  Eisenhower  policy 
for  an  earlier  decade,  the  policy  of  firm- 
ness and  free  enterprise  did  not  solve 
the  long-range  problems  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Latin  America  of  the  1960's  is  not 
the  Latin  America  of  the  1950's.  What 
we  need  for  this  decade  is  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  policy — which  includes  flexibil- 
ity as  well  as  firmness.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  President  Johnson  once  again, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the 
President  of  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  re- 
affirmed his  support  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  basis  of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin 
America  today. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  one  of-  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  the  Alliance  during  the  past 
year,  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

At  the  ceremony  Inaugurating  the 
President  of  CLAP,  President  Johnson 
reiterated  the  determination  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  fulfill  its  commitments 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
President  pledged  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  new  Inter-American 
body,  CLAP,  through  which  major  deci- 
sions on  the  Alliance  will  be  reached. 
The  President  has  affirmed  his  intention 
to  support  the  sharing  of  Alliance  deci- 
sion-making powers  with  all  member  na- 
tions of  the  OAS.  He  has  appointed  as 
the  U.S.  representative  to  CLAP  a  man  of 
great  stature  and  experience  in  this 
hemisphere.  Ambassador  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso.  I  am  confident  that  the  President, 
Secretary  Mann,  and  Ambassador  Mos- 
cx 368 


coso  will  have  the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  making  CLAP  a  truly  effective  multi- 
lateral agency  for  making  decisions 
which  affect  the  hemisphere.  CLAP  Is 
not  intended  to  be  a  mere  appendage  to 
existing  organization.  It  is  to  be  the 
instrument  of  multilateral  decision- 
making on  economic  and  social  problems 
In  this  hemisphere.  Our  support  for  it 
corresponds  to  the  desire  expressed  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  year  to  Increase  reliance  on  multi- 
lateral agencies  such  as  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  World  Bank, 
and  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, as  channels  for  economic  de- 
velopment assistance. 

One  problem  which  should  receive  high 
priority  consideration  by  CIAP  and  other 
Alliance  agencies  Is  the  problem  of  trade. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  we  will  face 
serious  trade  problems  In  the  hemisphere 
In  the  Immediate  future.  While  our  own 
world  trade  policy  the  past  few  years  has 
been  aimed  toward  lowering  tariff  bar- 
riers and  promoting  competition  through 
freer  trade,  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world's  trade  has  shifted  into  regional 
trading  blocs. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  the  terms  of 
trade  for  Latin  American  coimtries  have 
remained  unstable  and  have  generally 
followed  a  downward  trend.  Trade  be- 
tween Latin  American  countries  has  not 
flourished,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
cently established  Central  American 
Common  Market.  U.S.  exports  to  Latin 
America  have  leveled  off,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  face 
increasing  competition  in  Latin  America 
with  Europe  and  Japan. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  we  must  give 
greater  attention  to  developing  trade 
within  this  hemisphere.  We  should  give 
it  the  priority  consideration  which  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  already  attach 
to  it.  It  is  too  early  to  say  exactly  what 
regional  mechanisms  should  be  used  to 
bring  about  increased  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  to  pro- 
mote competition  within  this  hemi- 
sphere, to  promote  stable  trade  rela- 
tions. The  brief  experience  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market  indi- 
cates what  can  be  achieved  on  a  limited 
area  basis  If  individual  countries  are 
willing  to  look  beyond  their  borders. 
The  experience  with  LAFTA — Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Area — thus  far  Is 
less  promising.  Certainly,  one  of  the 
problems  which  should  be  given  early 
consideration  by  CIAP  is  the  possibility 
of  giving  greater  impetus  to  the  regional 
movement  in  the  LAFTA  countries.  The 
Inter-American  Bank  might  also  give 
this  subject  careful  consideration  and 
indicate  a  willingness  to  help  finance  the 
acceleration  of  regional  trade  within 
LAPTA.  As  for  the  United  States,  I 
would  hope  that  our  discussions  at  the 
coming  U.N.  Trade  Conference  which 
opens  in  Geneva  next  week  would  leave 
open  the  possibility  of  intensive  review 
of  our  hemispheric  trade  policy  before 
the  appropriate  inter-American  regional 
body.  Trade  is  essential  to  the  political 
and  economic  unity  of  our  hemisphere 
and  we  should  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  eventually  de- 


veloping a  more  cohesive  hemispheric 
trade  area.  We  must  give  trade  priority 
consideration  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
achieving  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  highly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  the  speech  he  has  just  made  on  Latin 
American  problems.  I  wish  to  say  for 
the  Record  that  if  Latin  America  will 
only  heed  the  commonsense  advice 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
been  offering  for  some  time  in  respect 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
there  will  be  greater  opportunity  for  the 
program  to  succeed. 

I  also  wish  to  particularly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  com- 
ments he  has  made  in  regard  to  United 
States-Latin  American  policy.  I  endorse 
smd  join  him  in  those  comments.  I 
believe  they  are  important  because  there 
is  some  confusion  in  the  press  these  days 
as  to  just  what  the  present  policy  is.  The 
confusion,  I  believe,  was  clarified  the 
other  day  when  Thomas  Mann,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs  came  before  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  America  and  gave  assurance 
that  there  was  no  change  In  policy  or 
objective  which  existed  under  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. He  has  made  a  number  of 
worthwhile  contributions  to  the  whole 
problem  of  better  understanding  of 
United  States-Latin  American  policy. 

For  myself,  let  me  say  that  If  there  is 
any  potential  military  junta  in  Latin 
America  or  any  potential  Commimist 
junta  in  Latin  America  who  believe  they 
can  proceed  to  overthrow  constitution- 
ally existing  governments  and  be  em- 
braced by  the  United  States,  they  could 
not  be  more  wrong. 

All  of  Latin  America  should  know  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  United 
States  that  we  will  be  no  party  after  the 
fact  or  before  the  fact  in  aiding  and  abet- 
ting any  revolutionary  movement  in 
Latin  America  that  seeks  the  overthrow 
of  a  constitutionally  existing  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  L  too, 
associate  myself  with  his  declaration  of 
policy,  and  that  I,  too,  feel  that  the  re- 
versal by  the  State  Department  of  the 
rumor  with  respect  to  a  military  dicta- 
torship or  other  military  takeover  was 
most  salutary. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Chile,  and 
I  bear  personal  witness  to  the  validity 
of  that  expectation. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  must  be  soft- 
headed about  Latin  America.  We  can 
be  strong  and  effective. 

On  Monday  I  shall  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  my  visit  to  Chile.  I  hope  very 
much  that  my  great  partner  in  the  ef- 
fort which  we  have  been  making  in  Latin 
America  may  be  present  to  join  in  the 
dIscussIoiL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 
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THE      INTERNATIONAL      DEVEIXD^- 
MENT  ASSOCIATION  j 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presldent.|  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  pn 
wliich  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  bei6re 
coming  to  the  Senate,  will  hold  hearings 
next  week  on  S.  2214.  which  would  Au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
In  an  increase  of  the  resources  of  the 
International  Development  Association, 
to  provide  it  with  financial  resources  ade- 
quate to  carry  on  its  work  of  making 
loans  to  underdeveloped  areas.  I 

It  was  strange,  indeed,  that  in  the 
House  opponents  attacked  this  bill,  be- 
cause they  felt  it  was  foreign  aid  and  ^e 
United  States  was  contributing  too  laJrge 
a  portion  to  IDA.  I 

This  is  the  only  program  in  which  weU 
developed  nations,  those  with  hard  cjar- 
rencies  and  industrial  capability,  are  ^ble 
to  contribute  more  to  the  foreign  aid  plro- 
gram,  in  which  we  are  working,  than  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  contribute. 
We  will  contribute  about  42  percen^  of 
the  addiUonal  amount  required,  with  tthe 
rest  of  the  money  being  contributed|  by 
the  other  industrialized  nations  of  jthe 

world.  ,  '    . 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  the  agreements 
which  have  been  negotiated  by  the  direc- 
tors of  IDA  wUl  expire,  and  IDA  will  l^ve 
no  more  money  to  lend. 

The  very  low  service  charge  for  jthe 
cost  of  administering  the  loans  Is  reblly 
a  negative  figiure.  because  it  is  done  at 
a  rate  established  by  the  World  Bftnk. 
so  that  practically  all  the  money  toes 
Into  the  underdeveloped  areas  wHiich 
have  credit,  but  which  otherwise  w^uld 
be  unable  to  borrow  on  a  regular  bft^is. 

I  am  confident  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  will  make  convincing  arguments 
in  support  of  IDA,  which  has  an  e:^cel- 

lent  record.  ^  ^     . 

The  money  that  is  asked  for  Is  m<^ney 
that  would  have  been  put  into  the  bank 
3  years  ago  when  it  was  first  organized. 
However,  the  directors  of  IDA  felt  it 
was  not  immediately  needed,  and  there- 
fore asked  for  only  $1  bilUon,  and]  not 
the  full  amount  that  was  anticipbted 
would  be  required  to  carry  on  its  wotk. 

When  the  House  voted  to  recommit  a 
similar  bill.  H.R.  7406,  the  New  york 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and,  the 
Washington  Star— which  has  never  teen 
too  enthusiastic  in  support  of  foreign 
aid— all  carried  editorials  urging!  the 
continuation  of  IDA.  which  attt-acts 
more  development  funds  from  6ther 
prosperous  nations  than  the  U^ted 
States  contributes,  and  uses  them  for 
long-term  loans  on  liberal  terms.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  three  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  ii|  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28. 
Deteat  roR  IDA 
In  t\irnlng  down  the  admlnlstratlor  's  re- 
quest for  a  $312  million  contribution  ^o  the 
International  Development  Assoclatloji.  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  committed  a 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  more  rational   critics   of  forel^^ald 
have  argfued  with  some  cogency  that 
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has  been  some  waste  and  mismanagement 
in  the  dispersion  of  funds.  They  have  point- 
ed out  that  economic  aid  has  In  some  In- 
stances been  dissipated  because  of  political 
considerations.  They  have  charged  that  the 
United  States  has  shouldered  too  much  of 
the  burden  of  help  for  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  But  In  voting  against  IDA.  they 
are  only  helping  destroy  a  very  real  correc- 
tive for  precisely  the  features  of  foreign  aid 
that  they  do  not  like. 

The  fact  Is  that  IDA,  which  Is  operated  by 
the  World  Bank  to  provide  long-term  devel- 
opment loans  on  liberal  terms.  Is  an  answer 
to  many  of  the  more  reasonable  criticisms  of 
foreign  aid.  It  lends,  rather  than  grants, 
money  to  projects  only  after  they  are  denti- 
onstrated  to  be  economically  sound;  it  is 
a  multilateral  operation,  which  assures  a 
minimum  of  political  influence;  and  it  of- 
fers the  prospect  of  attracting  an  increasing 
amount  of  funds  from  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  Exxrope,  which  have  preferred  to 
conduct  their  aid  programs  on  a  p\irely  uni- 
lateral basis.  _ 

By  denying  funds  to  IDA,  the  House  may 
cause  this  constructive  and  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  foreign  aid  to  wither  away.  The 
initial  outlays  to  set  up  IDA  are  now  near- 
ing  exhausUon.  Unless  there  Is  a  new  in- 
jection of  money  it  cannot  continue  its 
development  activities.  Without  IDA'S  sup- 
plementary lending,  the  World  Bank  will 
be  unable  to  expand  its  own  operations. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  have  already  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  House  will  reconsider  Its 
hasty  and  ill-advised  rejection  of  IDA.  We 
Join  in  that  hope,  and  urge  the  several  local 
New  York  Republicans  who  helped  massacre 
IDA— including  Find  of  the  Bronx;  Beckxk. 
Derounian  and  Wtdler  of  Nassau;  and 
Barrt  of  Westchester— to  change  their  stand 
in  recognition  of  the  efficient  and  economical 
form  of  aid  that  IDA  provides. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2.  1964] 
Save  thk  IDA 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
persuaded  to  reconsider  its  tentative  rejec- 
tlon  of  legislation  that  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  other  advanced 
countries  in  supplying  the  International 
Development  Association  with  the  resources 
It  requires  to  operate  after  1965.  Affiliated 
with  the  World  Bank,  the  IDA  makes  loans 
on  generous  terms  to  the  poorer  nations 
which  find  It  very  difficult  to  finance  their 
programs  for  economic  development. 

A  refusal  by  the  House  to  accept  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  approved  by  the  SenB^e 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
efforts  to  place  economic  assistance  on  a 
multilateral  basis  will  be  dealt  a  serious 
blow  and  worse  still,  many  of  the  programs 
on  which  the  less  developed  countries  rely 
to  raise  living  standards  may  have  to  be 
abandoned.  The  more  implacable  enemies  of 
foreign  aid  In  the  House  will  not  be  dls- 
turbed  by  the  mischievous  results  of  their 
handiwork.  But  there  Is  a  large  and  more 
responsible  majority  which  will  respond  to  a 
vigorous  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  IDA. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.   Feb. 
28. 1964] 
Irrational  Vote 
The  headlines  stress  the  point   that  the 
House  vote   to  recommit  the   International 
Development  Association  bill  Is  a  major  de- 
feat for  President  Johnson.     It  could  more 
accurately  be  called  a  major  defeat  for  good 

sense.  ,_,  „     . 

The  IDA  Is  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank. 
It  makes  soft  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment projects  in  countries  that  need  help, 
and  its  record  has  been  good.  This  bill  Is 
not  a  device  to  trick  Congress  Into  making 
available   foreign   aid   funds   which   It   had 


earlier  rejected.  Instead,  it  Is  a  sensible 
effort  In  conjunction  with  16  other  countries 
to  extend  economic  assistance  on  a  rational 

basis. 

If  the  House  action  stands  the  United 
States  may  enjoy  the  imenvlable  distinction 
of  being  responsible  for  killing  this  project. 
In  the  past,  we  have  opposed  and  we  sUll 
oppose  wasteful  or  unnecessary  spending 
for  foreign  aid.  But  this  Is  quite  a  different 
undertaking,  and  we  hope  the  House  vote 
can  be  both  reconsidered  and  reversed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  with  typical  modesty,  has 
not  mentioned  his  own  connection  with 
the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation. He  is  the  one  who  originated  the 
idea.  It  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  Treasury  for  many  years. 
Finally,  the  Treasury  accepted  it  and 
claimed  the  idea  as  its  own. 

More  than  anyone  else,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  deserves  credit  for  origi- 
nating the  idea  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  The  Record 
should  show  that  fact,  even  though  the 
Senator  was  so  modest  that  he  did  not 
mention  his  own  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Illinois  very  much 
for  his  comment.  Of  course,  a  connec- 
tion with  what  may  be  a  dead  bill  is  not 
very  encouraging.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  study  the  proposal  very  carefully 
and  act  favorably  on  it.  Otherwise  the 
vast  resources  of  the  World  Bank,  which 
lends  money  at  commercial  terms  and 
provides  credit  for  the  industrialized  na- 
tions, will  be  serving  only  the  upper 
level,  so  to  speak.  There  will  be  nothing 
to  offer  to  any  country  that  can  go  to  a 
banking  institution  with  both  good  credit 
and  the  will  to  pay,  and  obtain  a  loan  on 
long  terms,  at  a  service  charge,  the  loan 
being  arranged  by  the  greatest  group  of 
experts  in  international  banking. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  this  way  a  use  can  be  found  for  the 
soft  currencies  which  have  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  United  States  under 
Public  Law  480? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  regret  that  the 
soft  currency  part  of  the  bill  has  never 
been  carried  out.  Ways  have  been 
sought  to  use  the  soft  currencies.  There 
is  a  great  possibility  of  lending  the  soft 
currencies  both  in  IDA  and  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  from  PubUc 
Law  480  sales,  the  funds  being  useful 
in  the  local  development  and  in  financ- 
ing Institutions  which  are  growing 
around  the  world.  I  believe  we  shall 
find  some  use  for  the  local  currency,  per- 
haps through  the  World  Bank,  so  that 
underdeveloped  countries  wUl  not  have 
to  convert  to  the  dollar,  with  their  cur- 
rency going  m  and  coming  out.  so  thai 
trade  can  be  eased  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  comparable  currencies. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
Mr     CHURCH.    I    Join    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  in  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
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what  I  regard  as  his  authorship  of  the 
International  Development  Association. 
I  also  regret  the  action  which  was  re- 
cently taken  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  that  the  matter  will  be 
reconsidered  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  be  well  advised  to  channel  a 
large  part  of  our  long-term  development 
capital  through  legitimate  international 
banking  institutions.  Last  year  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  made  this 
recommendation  as  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  reform  and  improve  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  we 
have  with  administering  foreign  aid  to- 
day is  trying  to  reconcile  the  extension 
of  long-term  loans  to  countries,  where 
we  feel  that  improving  living  standards 
eventually  serves  our  national  interest, 
even  though  the  government  in  question 
may  be  pursuing  policies  we  regard  as 
inimical  to  our  immediate  interests. 

This  paradox  causes  the  American  peo- 
ple to  conclude  that  we  are  trying  to 
buy  friends.  Unfortunately,  it  often 
causes  the  recipient  government  to  sus- 
pect that  we  are  seeking  leverage  which 
in  some  way  will  jeopardize  its  new- 
found independence. 

This  jeopardizes  the  program  and  often 
makes  it  dififlcult  to  understand  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  all  this  can  be 
avoided  if  long-term  capital  is  chan- 
neled through  international  banking 
institutions.  Those  institutions,  as  Eu- 
gene Black  has  well  testified,  are  in  a 
position  to  impose  realistic  terms  and  to 
obtain  matching  contributions  from  the 
recipient  countries.  Our  dollars  go 
much  further,  because  other  rich,  indus- 
trial nations  contribute  their  share  to 
the  pool  of  capital  from  which  the  loans 
are  drawn. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion.  I  hope  the 
House  will  reverse  its  decision,  and  that 
this  country  will  give  increased  support 
to  the  Important  functions  being  served 
by  the  international  banking  institutions 
and  related  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  helpful  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  just  as  individuals 
would  preffer  to  borrow  from  an  institu- 
tion rather  than  from  the  richest  man  In 
town,  and  learn  to  hate  the  richest  man 
because  they  feel  they  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  richest  man,  so  do  small  coun- 
tries prefer  to  use  an  institution  in  which 
the  loan  is  made  on  the  credit  of  the 
borrower  and  not  on  the  personality  or 
the  presumed  control  of  the  borrower 
who  secures  the  loan. 

These  are  good  loans.  They  take 
longer  to  pay  out.  Bear  In  mind  that 
even  the  injection  of  capital  for  the  3 
years  we  are  asking  will  make  our  con- 
tribution only  $100  million  a  year,  while 
other  nations  should  be  contributing 
more. 


NEW  NATIONAL  LUMBER 
STANDARDS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  within 
the  lumber  industry  of  the  desirability 


of  changing  size  specifications  under 
our  national  lumber  standards.  Advo- 
cates of  a  change  have  cited  many  bene- 
fits which  could  accrue  to  homebuilders, 
consvmaers,  shippers,  and  others  from 
the  new  proposed  standards.  Another 
aspect  of  the  benefits,  those  accruing  to 
the  owners  of  standing  timber,  Is  related 
In  a  column  written  by  the  business  edi- 
tor of  the  Oregonian  and  published  in 
that  newspaper  on  March  14,  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Oregonian,  Mar.  14,  1964] 

Making    the   Dollar:    Lumber   War   Brews 
Over  2  bt  4's 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

This  is  a  story  of  a  new  m.achlne  that 
turned  around  and  hit  the  Inventor  In  the 
pants.  It  Is  the  story  of  the  greatest  feud 
In  the  lumber  Industry,  a  feud  that  began 
with  the  Invention  of  the  machine  that  can 
test  the  strength  of  lumber,  and  when  you 
are  talking  about  lumber  strength  you  are 
talking  about  money. 

The  machine  proved  what  lumbermen 
have  suspected  for  years,  that  liunber  Is 
much,  much  stronger  than  building  speci- 
flcatlons  ever  gave  It  credit  for.  It  foxuid 
that  Douglas  fir  2  by  4's  were  nearly  twice 
as  strong  as  they  need  be;  it  also  found 
that  the  low-value  species,  species  vised  only 
for  boards,  were  also  strong  enough  for 
structural  lumber,  even  red  cedar  was  in 
some  cases  strong  enough  to  sell  for  2  by  4's. 

There  began  the  drive  to  reduce  the  size 
of  all  lumber  to  adjust  to  this  new  infor- 
mation, a  2  by  4,  for  Instance,  could  be  re- 
duced to  1 V2  Inches  Instead  of  2  Inches  thick. 
That  kind  of  a  reduction  alone  is  calculated 
to  give  the  timber  owner  8  percent  more 
lumber  out  of  his  log  than  he  gets  now. 

If  you  were  like  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
and  owned  more  timber  than  anyone,  spec- 
ulated to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
billion  feet;  an  8-percent  Increase  In  Inven- 
tory would  be  enormous.  So  the  fight  to 
get  the  new  smaller  sizes  approved  began,  and 
it  has  never  been  a  secret  that  George  Weyer- 
haeuser, the  scion  of  the  family  that  con- 
trols the  giant  company,  led  the  way. 

smaller  moJjS  take  issue 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  issue  there 
sprang  up  a  legion  of  smaller  mills  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Western  Forest  Industries 
Association,  a  tough  little  organization  head- 
ed by  Joe  McCracken.  WFIA  contended 
Weyerhaeuser's  proposals  to  reduce  the  sizes 
did  not  deal  fairly  with  the  green  lumber 
mills,  but  gave  an  advantage  to  the  dry-kiln 
mUls. 

And  so  they  argued  for  a  year  or  more  untU 
March  3  when  A.  Robert  Smith  wrote  in  the 
Oregonian  a  rep>ort  of  a  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter before  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges.  Burled  In  the  story  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Aaron  Jones,  Senbca  Lumber,  Eu- 
gene, chairman  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber 
Iiisi>ection  Bureau.     It  WEis  loaded. 

Jones  was  testifying  about  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Hilton  Hotel  suite  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Nils  HvUt,  president  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association,  a  meeting  that 
Included  from  the  WPIA  dissident  group, 
McCracken,  Jones,  Pred  Sohn,  John  Studs, 
Roseburg,  and  a  half  dozen  others,  and  peo- 
ple of  the  proponent  group  headed  by  George 
Weyerhaeuser,  Cleveland  Edgett  of  the 
WCLA.  Marshal  Leeper  of  U.S.  Pl3rwood  and 
Hult.  It  was  Jxine  1963,  and  everything  off 
the  record: 

"We  asked  (Weyerhaeuser)  why  waa  the 
necessity  of  making  these  changes,"  Jones 


testified.  "George  Weyerhaeuser,  being 
spokesman  of  the  group,  (replied) — that  U 
all  they  were  going  to  get  out  of  this  pro- 
gram was  the  8-percent  overrun  In  what  the 
public  was  being  told,  they  wouldn't  waste 
their  time  and  money  on  it. 

minor  species  proven  strono 

"The  real  reason  was  because  the  stress 
machine  was  proving  that  liimber  was  twice 
as  strong  as  it  was  presently  accorded.  This 
meant  minor  species  of  little  present  mone- 
tary value  would  become  merchantable 
lumber  and  would  compete  wittt  their  raw 
materials.  I  was  told  that  was  the  reason 
they  were  going  to  Inch  and  a  half,  to  ex- 
clude these  minor  species  from  the  market- 
place. 

"I  was  also  told  by  Weyerhaeuser,  George 
Weyerhaeuser  personally,  that  their  owner- 
ship was  over  90  percent  presently  acceptable 
species  and  that  they  intended  to  protect 
that  advantage.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser that  this  inch  and  a  half  was  only 
an  interim  size;  that  we  would  go  on  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  or  an  inch  and  an  eighth 
within  the  next  5  years,  whatever  it  took  to 
maintain  the  dominant  position  of  their 
lumber  species. 

"I  did  not  wish  to  bring  that  up.  I  tried 
to  keep  from  bringing  it  up  this  last  year  and 
a  half.  But  I  feel  that  of  necessity  and  in 
all  honesty  and  fairness  to  the  Independent 
lumbermen  it  has  to  be  said,"  Jones 
testified. 

McCracken  this  week  backed  up  the  story, 
said  he  heard  It  himself  and  so  did  some  at 
the  other  dissidents,  if  not  everyone  in  the 
room,  he  claimed. 

Weyerhaeuser,  through  a  statement  to 
Hodges,  says  it  isnt  true,  denies  It  "cate- 
gorically," and  says  "these  statements  as  re- 
ported In  the  newspapers  are  totally  Incor- 
rect and  represent  a  complete  twisting  of 
any  discussions  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Jones 
on  the  subject." 

Weyerhaeuser's  written  statement  points 
out  that  Weyerhaeviser  Co.  holds  lower  grade 
species  as  well  and  adds:  "As  the  harvesters 
of  the  Nation's  largest  privately  owned  sci- 
entifically managed  forests  we  are  delighted 
that  the  industry  has  a  scientific  means  to 
meastire  strength  In  lumber. 

CONSERVATION    SEEN    AS    FACTOR 

He  denies  that  he  said  lumber  would  be  re- 
duced beyond  inch  and  a  half  to  eliminate 
the  weaker  species  from  the  structural  liun- 
ber market.  "I  did  say  that  in  the  interest 
of  even  better  conservation  of  timber,  future 
changes  in  standard  limiber  sizes  should  be 
considered  if  and  when  engineering  studies 
indicate  they  can  be  made  consistent  with 
construction  efficiencies  and  consumer  re- 
quirements." 

The  Weyerhaeuser  executive  immediately 
was  backed  up  by  the  West  Coast  Lvmaber- 
men's  Association  and  the  Western  Pine  As- 
sociation, two  organizations  that  Weyer- 
haeuser critics  claim  are  dominated  by  the 
"Big  Wy"  because  Weyerhaeuser  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  association  dues. 

A  letter  from  a  WCLA  public  relations 
source  addressed  to  Smith  in  Washington 
suggested  the  reporter  was  confused.  "I  can 
understand  how  a  person,  introduced  to  it 
for  the  first  time,  might  become  confused." 
And  while  Weyerhaeuser  is  not  mentioned 
personally  the  WCLA  statement  reviews  the 
proponents  stand  for  the  size  changes  and 
says,  of  Smith's  report:  "It  seems  to  me  you 
have  been  given  information  that  does 
not  conform  to  the  facts." 

The  Western  Pine  letters  mailed  to  Hodges 
were  forwarded  here  in  copy  form  and  were 
from  W.  E.  Griffee.  secretary  manager  of  the 
association,  and  John  S.  Richards,  president. 
Writes  Griffee :  "While  we  were  not  present  at 
the  discussions  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Weyer- 
haeuser, some  of  the  quotes  sound  so  very 
unlikely  that  we  cannot  believe  they  are 
correct." 
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And  Richards :  "Of  course  I  was  not  prese,  rt 
at^  Jones- discussion  •  •  '  however  J^^ 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conslderatlo  s 
Involved  and  I  know  how  the  weyj- 
haeuseV  Co.  people  have  conducted  the*- 
selv^  •  •  •  "  He  continues  to  assure  the 
Secretary  that  Weyerhaeuser  was.  In  effett. 

""S  there  It  now  stands,  stewing  ''"b,  J^'^^T^ 
and  charges  and  countercharges;  ^^^^Jf « 
poeslbUlty  of  a  full  scale  Commerce  Depatt- 
SJSt  investigation  In  the  waiting:  with ^e 
lumber  Industry  losing  friends  It  wl  1  so^ 
^?^  need  in  Washington.  The  machine  Uaa 
JJoven  that  the  product  Is  better  than  eter 
but  the  men  who  make  lumber  have  fouHd 
cause  to  fight  over  that. 


eft;  I 
oukicj 


NEEDLESS    TORTURE    OP    ANIMALS 
Mrs  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President.  |an 
editorial   published    in    the   New   Ydirk 
Times  of  March  17  endorses  the  humaje- 
treatment-of-animal    legislation    which 
Senator  Clark   and  I  have  sponsored. 
The  editorial  comments  on  a  common 
irJsunderstanding  and  the  only  sourca  of 
reservation  by  emphasizing  that    njne 
of  these  bills  is  antivivisection  legija- 
tion"     In  sponsoring   the   Senate   l>ill, 
Senator    Clark    and    I    have    always 
stressed  that  it  is  in  no  way  designed  to 
slow  medical  and  scientific  research..  It 
is  concerned,  rather,  with  treating  rthe 
animals  that  are  used  in  experimenta- 
tion humanely  and  compassionately.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tfliat 
the  Times  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ^4,„^„i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editarlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Neidless  Toetuhe  or  Animals  | 
in  Washington  and  In  Albany  several  toUls 
bottled  up  in  committees  are  designed  to  Siro- 
S:t  animals  from  the  cruelty  of  n^n  s  ftand 
or  neglect.  Animals  that  are  U)  be  slaugh- 
tered  or  used  In  medical  experiments,  tt  In 
science  laboratories  or  In  classrooms  ca^  be 
saved  from  unspeakable  paln  and  totture 
through  proposed  Federal  and  State  laf  • 

The  Clark-Neuberger  bill  Pending  l4  the 
US  Senate  and  a  companion  bill  inj  the 
H  .use  would  insure  decent  treatment  ot  lab- 
oratory  animals.  Including  adequate  rest  and 
exercise  areas,  proper  feeding  and  sanitation^ 
Xerc  subjected  to  painful  tests  animals 
would  be  anesthetized— now  not  alwayfc  the 

''^e    existing   Federal   Humane   Slaughter 
Act  covers  about  80  percent  of  the  anjmal^ 
slaughtered  In  this  country:  ^^tthe  re^can 
be  covered  only  by  State  l^ws     The  McSwen- 
Felnberg  bill  In  Albany  ^o^^^  °""f;^,/=3''^} 
practices  such  as  shackling  and  ho Istlhg  of 
^insclous  animals.     Another  State  bill  Would 
bar    indiscriminate    experiments    wlth^  ani- 
mals  in  high   school   classrooms.     Anfl  the 
problem  of  homeless  and  starving  dog^  and 
cat^poslng  a  health  hazard  1°  Jf^*^«'^- 
munltles.  especially  In  New  York  Clty-^ould 
be  covered  by  a  law  encouraging  the  sj^aying 
of  domestic  animals. 

None  of  these  bills  is  antivivisection.  legis- 
lation. Medical  and  scientific  researc^  must 
continue  for  man's  health  and  be^iefln  But 
human  carelessness  and  cruelty  to  animals 
are  always  present— and  always  unnecessary. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA AND  OTHER  GREAT 
SCHOOLS  TO  FATHOM  THE 
OCEANS  I 

Mr  KUCHEL.   Mr.  President.  oUr  Na- 
tion Is  investing  billions  of  dollars|  in  an 


advanced  program  to  conquer  the  mys- 
teries of  outer  space.  As  our  rockets 
press  ever  closer  to  the  moon  and  sur- 
rounding planets,  they  will  unlock  great 
treasure  troves  of  scientific  information 
that  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
knowledge  and  well-being  of  mankmd. 

But  whUe  we  seek  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  space,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
vast  worlds  of  "inner  space"  on  this  plan- 
et which  need  to  be  "explored"  and  dis- 
covered" One  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  this  "inner  space"  is  the  far- 
flung  complex  of  oceans,  and  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  they  contain. 

As  the  earth's  population  increases 
rapidly  over  the  coming  years,  natural 
resources  available  on  land  will  become 
badly  depleted.  When  this  occurs,  enor- 
mous reserves  of  metals,  food,  water,  and 
vegetation  present  in  the  oceans  wUl  have 
to  be  tapped.  We  need  to  set  about  now 
acquiring  the  scientific  information  and 
the  scientific  talent  needed  to  harvest 
these  great  ocean  resources. 

National  defense  considerations  also 
make  it  extremely  important  that  we 
learn  more  about  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  subsurface  navigational  domain, 
with  the  vast  protective  cover  it  provides 
an  attacking  enemy,  is  as  important  as 
outer  space  to  our  security.  The  United 
States  now  enjoys  a  commanding  lead 
where  knowledge  of  under-the-ocean 
warfare  is  concerned.  We  must  continue 
working  to  protect  this  lead. 

To  this  end.  a  unique  cooperative  re- 
search and  educational  program  has 
been  organized  by  the  major  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  of 
tiie  State  of  California.  Led  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Soutiiern  California,  eight  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  banded 
together  to  establish  a  center  for  marine 
research  and  graduate  training  on  Santa 
Catalina  Island. 

Santa  Catalina,  located  20  miles  off 
the  Pacific  coast  at  Los  Angeles,  is  an 
ideal  location  for  such  a  marine  research 
facility  It  is  situated  close  to  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  The  sea  floor  surrounding 
it  is  quite  varied,  offering  a  number  of 
connected  basins  and  troughs,  several 
steep  escarpments,  some  submarine  can- 
yons, and  extensive  areas  of  relatively 
flat  sea  bottom. 

Santa  Catalina  is  also  ideal  for  biologi- 
cal study.  There  is  an  overlap  of  north- 
ern and  southern  fauna  and  flora  in  the 
area.  Nearby  are  such  varying  biologi- 
cal habitats  as  a  submerged  reef,  exten- 
sive kelp  beds,  and  several  sea  caves,  one 
of  them  completely  under  water. 

Because  of  its  Insular  location.  Santa 
Catalina  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
areas  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
which  is  completely  free  of  poUution. 
The  transparency  of  the  water  is  so  great 
that  visibility  extends  as  high  as  70  feet 
and  marine  vegetation  can  survive  at  the 
unusual  depth  of  250  feet. 

The  most  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  Santa  Catalina  area,  however.  Is 
the  high  sea  water  temperatures  and 
year-round  temperate  climate.  It  thus 
wUl  be  the  site  of  one  of  the  few  marine 
research  laboratories  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  being  operated  on  a 
year-round  basis.    This  will  make  it  a 


most  worthwhile  Investment  where 
scientific  research  funds  are  concerned. 
On  Santa  Catalina  Island,  more  than 
225  acres  of  land  surrounding  a  pro- 
tected cove  have  been  provided  by  Mr. 
Philip  Wrigley  for  the  marine  research 
center  and  a  greenbelt  area  surrounding 
it  Laboratories,  classrooms,  housing, 
and  service  facilities  are  planned  which 
will  accommodate  125  persons.  The  in- 
stallation has  been  designed  so  that  it 
can  be  rapidly  expanded  at  a  future  date 
to  house  more  than  450  researchers,  fac- 
ulty members,  and  students. 

Institutions  cooperating  with  the  Um- 
versity  of  Southern  California  in  this  en- 
deavor include  the  University  of  CaU- 
f ornia  at  Los  Angeles,  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Pomona  College 
Occidental  College,  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside,  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine,  and  the  CaUfomia 
State  colleges  in  the  area. 

The  new  study  center  will  serve  aU 
these  schools  as  a  base  for  research  pro- 
grams in  marine  science  and  as  the  lo- 
cale for  instruction  of  graduate  students. 
Faculty  members  of  the  participating 
schools  will  offer  formal  courses  at  the 
site  on  a  regular  schedule  throughout  the 

To  provide  funds  for  the  initial  phases 
of  this  worthy  project,  a  request  for  a 
grant  of  $2,515,000  has  been  submitted  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment should  become  involved  in  this 
project,  because  it  is  a  regional  labo- 
ratory which  will  inevitably  grow  into  a 
major  national  resource. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  now 
has  this  proposal  under  review  It  is  my 
hope  that  it  will  consider  it  favorably. 
Prompt  action  on  its  part  will  mean  that 
the  development  of  a  badly  needed  ma- 
rine sciences  center  can  be  realized 
forthwith.  The  Santa  Catalina  project 
is  so  ideally  situated  and  so  necessary 
that  one  wonders  why  it  was  not  built 
6&rlicr. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  witness  a  group  of  major  edu- 
cational   institutions   working    together 
wholeheartedly  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  betterment  of  man.    In 
many    areas    of    intellectual    endeavor 
these  great  universities  compete  with  one 
another-for  outstanding  students,  for 
skilled  faculty  members,  for  all  too  Um- 
ited  sources  of  financial  aid.     In  th^ 
case,  however,  they  have  seen  that  tius 
job  cannot  be  done  adequately  by  one 
school  alone  but  can  be  done  most  suc- 
cessfully by  all  eight  working  together, 
in  taking  such  bold  action  to  Provide  oi^ 
people    and    our    Nation    with    vitaUy 
needed  knowledge  of  the  seas.  I  thtok 
eight  southern  California  institutions  de- 
serve the  wholehearted  support  of  tne 
National  Government      Their  coopera- 
tive efforts  today  will  Provide  oceano- 
graphic  information  of  inestimable  vaJue 
to  millions  of  Americans  in  the  future. 
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The  12-MILE  FISHERY  LIMIT 
Mr    BARTLETT.    Mr.  President    not 
for  years  has  so  much  attention  been 
focused  upon  the  United  States  and  in- 
deed the  world  fishery  as  now.    And  n 


is  well  that  this  is  so.  The  health  and 
vigor  of  the  U.S.  fishery  are  important 
in  terms  of  commerce.  Sadly  enough, 
our  industry  is  not  now  prospering  when 
compared  to  the  fishing  industries  of 
some  of  the  other  great  maritime  nations 
of  the  world.  In  terms  of  production, 
the  United  States  has  slipped  from  sec- 
ond to  fifth  place. 

Efforts  to  revitalize  it  are  being  made 
legislatively  and  otherwise. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  extending 
an  exclusive  fishing  zone  from  the  pres- 
ent 3-mile  limit  to  12  miles.  Canada  has 
announced  an  intention  to  do  this  in 
May.  Similar  announcement  was  recent- 
ly made  by  Great  Britain  and  other 
Western  European  countries.  Over  half 
the  fishing  nations  of  the  world  now 
claim  exclusive  fishing  rights  beyond  the 
3-mile  limit.  For  reasons  of  defense  and 
other  considerations  there  has  been, 
until  recently,  considerable  resistance  in 
the  United  States  to  Joining  in  this  move- 
ment. Now  there  is  an  increasing  body 
of  opinion,  one  with  which  I  am  in  agree- 
ment, that  the  United  States  should  act 
likewise. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Gulf  and 
Caribbean  Fisheries  Institute  met  at 
Miami  last  November  one  of  the  papers 
presented  was  entitled.  "The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  12-Mile  Fishery  Limit"  by 
Dr.  Wilbert  McLeod  Chapman  of  the 
Van  Camp  Foundation.  Dr.  Chapman  is 
a  distinguished  fishery  scientist.  I  must 
say  that  I  find  myself  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fence  from  him  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  main  arguments  he  makes  in  the 
paper  presented  at  Miami,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  all  interested  in  the  subject 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  and 
analyze  his  views.  Therefore  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  place  Dr.  Chap- 
man's paper  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Theory   and  Practice  of  th«  12-Mxle 

Fishery  Limff 
(By  Wilbert  McLeod  Chapman,  Van  Camp 
Foundation) 
Your  secretary  has  asked  me  to  speak  on 
the  "Theory  and  Practice  of  the  12-Mlle 
Fishery  Limit"  in  international  law.  I  shall 
discuss  Its  origin,  recent  developments  re- 
specting It.  and  how  It  will  affect  (or  not 
affect)  some  of  the  principal  International 
fishery  problems. 

In  general,  one  can  say  that  the  theory  be- 
hind the  12-mlle  fishery  limit  Is  that  Its 
adoption  will  protect  fish  stocks  from  over- 
fishing and  give  the  fishermen  of  the  adja- 
cent coastal  country  a  beneficial  advantage 
In  harvesting  them.  In  practice,  such  a  limit 
has  little.  If  any.  effect  on  protecting  major 
fish  stocks  from  overfishing  onA  In  few  major 
fisheries  of  the  world  does  It  give  a  critical 
advantage  to  the  coastal  fishermen  or  do 
more  than  create  a  nuisance  for  the  high- 
seas,  long-range  fishermen.  As  a  tool  for 
solving  International  disputes  over  fisheries, 
its  short-term  utility  Is  minor  and  transient; 
Its  long-term  use  will  be  substantially  nil. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  world  fall  Into  three  cate- 
gories— Inland  waters,  the  territorial  sea,  and 
the  high  seas. 

The  Inland  waters  include  all  bodies  of 
water  within  the  land  territory.  Over  these 
waters  a  nation  exercises  a  complete  sover- 
eignty the  same  as  It  exercises  over  its  land 
territory.    This  Includes  the  right  to  exclude 


foreign  vessels  from  the  use  of  these  waters. 
The  outer  limit  of  a  nation's  Inland  water  Is 
the  Inner  limit  of  Its  territorial  sea. 

The  territorial  sea  is  a  band  of  water  lying 
between  the  outer  boundary  of  the  inland 
waters  and  the  inner  boiuidary  of  the  high 
seas  which  also  forms  a  part  of  the  national 
territory  of  the  contiguoiis  country,  but  for- 
eign vessels  have  the  right  of  Innocent  pas- 
ssige  through  It.  This  privilege  is  In  the 
nature  of  a  concession,  and  It  may  be  condi- 
tioned by  special  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  coastal  nation  for  particular  purposes 
connected  with  the  protection  of  navigation 
and  the  execution  of  laws  of  that  country. 

Seaward  of  the  territorial  sea  Is  the  high 
seas.  Their  essential  quality  Is  that  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  any  one 
nation,  but  every  nation  has  an  equal  right 
to  use  them.  Freedom  of  navigation  over,  on. 
and  imder  them,  freedom  of  fishing  In  them, 
and  freedom  to  lay  cables  and  pipelines  under 
them  are  the  essential  aspyects  of  the  high 
seas. 

The  chief  arguments  among  nations  In  re- 
cent years  In  respect  of  these  types  of  water 
has  been  the  manner  of  delimiting  the  inner 
and  outer  boundary  of  the  territorial  sea 
and  the  determination  of  its  breadth. 

The  first  of  these  questions  was  settled  by 
the  terms  of  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  Its 
third  article  reads.  "Except  where  otherwise 
provided  In  these  articles,  the  normal  base- 
line for  measuring  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  Is  the  low-water  line  along  the 
coast  as  marked  on  large-scale  charts  oflfl- 
clally  recognized  by  the  coastal  state."  Arti- 
cle 4  defines  the  exceptions  permitted  where 
the  coastline  Is  deeply  Indented  or  cut  Into, 
or  If  there  Is  a  fringe  of  islands  along  the 
coast  In  Its  immediate  vicinity.  Articles  7, 
8.  9,  10.  11.  12.  and  13  define  the  way  in 
which  drawing  the  baseline  for  the  terri- 
torial sea  may  be  affected  by  bays,  permanent 
harbor  works,  roadsteads,  islands,  low-tide 
elevations,  and  river  mouths,  as  well  as  be- 
tween adjacent  countries.  Article  6  states, 
"The  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  Is  the 
line  every  point  of  which  Is  at  a  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  baseline  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea."  This 
convention  requires  22  ratifications  to  come 
into  force,  and  is  In  the  process  of  accumu- 
lating them.  The  United  States  ratified  this 
convention  In  1960  and  It  now  lacks  only  one 
more  ratification  before  It  comes  Into  force. 
It  can  be  taken  as  present  international  law 
on  this  subject. 

There  Is  a  considerable  amoimt  of  enthusi- 
asm among  sea  lawyers  in  o\xr  country  as  well 
as  in  others  for  the  thesis  that  large  sectors 
of  the  high  seas  can  be  Incorporated  into 
the  national  territorial  sea  simply  by  draw- 
ing lines  between  far  distant  headlands  and 
measuring  out  from  these  base  lines  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea. 

This  Is  such  sheer  nonsense  as  to  not 
Jiistlfy  using  time  to  discuss  It.  Deplte  the 
fact  that  a  base  line  from  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula  to  Cape  Spencer  looks  fine  to 
Alaskan  small  boat  fishermen,  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras  looks  good  to  men- 
haden people,  and  from  Key  West  to  Rio 
Grande  looks  fine  to  some  American 
shrlmijers.  this  issue  has  been  examined  In 
detail  and  has  been  settled  In  International 
law  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(Anglo-Norwegian  Fisheries  case)  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Nations  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  In  1958.  Sea  lawyers  Interested 
in  the  Issue  would  do  well  to  read  the  docu- 
ments. 

The  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  has  not 
been  settled  upon.  There  never  has  been 
general  agreement  upon  It  among  nations. 
In  the  course  of  history  the  pendulum  as 
swung  from  the  Roman  concept  of  mare 
llbenma,  to  the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal 


In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  to  sovereignty 
between  them  over  the  whole  world  ocean, 
and  then  back  again  to  a  3-mile  limit  diu-ing 
the  19th  centvu-y. 

The  3-mile  limit  has  never  been  agreed 
to  among  nations.  It  was  Imposed  by  the 
two  prime  naval  powers — England  and  the 
United  States,  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
was  agreed  to  In  the  first  part  of  this  cen- 
tury by  countries  whose  ships  carried  upward 
of  80  percent  of  the  worlds'  commerce.  How- 
ever when  the  League  of  Nations  convened  a 
conference  at  the  Hague  In  1930  to  consider 
the  codification  of  the  law  of  the  sea  there 
was  so  much  disagreement  on  what  should  be 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  that  no 
single  resolution  proposing  an  appropriate 
breadth  was  even  put  to  a  vote.  That  con- 
ference was  a  failure  from  that  cause. 

Article  13  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions requires  the  General  Assembly  to  "In- 
itiate studies  and  make  reconunendatlons  for 
the  purpose  of — encouraging  the  progressive 
development  of  international  law  and  its 
codification."  In  1947  the  General  Assembly 
established  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion composed  of  Independent  experts  In  In- 
ternational law  chtirged  with  the  codification 
and  development  of  international  law.  The 
ILC  began  Its  study  of  the  law  of  the  sea 
at  Its  first  meeting  In  1949,  considered  It  at 
each  meeting  thereafter  for  the  next  7  years, 
and  In  1956  presented  Its  final  report  on  this 
subject  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  form 
of  73  articles,  each  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary, suitable  for  adoption  as  a  con- 
vention among  nations.  It  recommended 
that  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  be 
called  for  that  purpose. 

The  Commission.  In  Its  own  sessions,  had 
been  unable  to  reach  agreement  as  to  the 
proper  breadth  for  the  territorial  sea.  al- 
though it  did  say  that  In  its  consideration 
international  law  did  not  pem:ilt  an  exten- 
sion of  the  territorial  sea  beyond  12  miles. 
While  It  considered  several  projjoealB  at 
Its  1956  session,  none  of  them  received  ma- 
jority approval.  The  Commission's  carefully 
worded  conclusions  on  this  point  were : 

"1.  The  Corrunlsslon  recognizes  that  Inter- 
national prtictlce  Is  not  uniform  as  regards 
the  delimitation  of  the  territorial  sea. 

"2.  The  Commission  considers  that  inter- 
national law  does  not  permit  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  sea  beyond  12  miles. 

"3.  The  Commission,  without  taking  any 
decision  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  up  to  that  limit,  notes,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  many  States  have  fixed  a  breadth 
greater  than  3  miles  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  many  States  do  not  recognize  such 
breadth  when  that  of  their  own  territorial 
sea  Is  less. 

"4.  The  Commission  considers  that  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  shovild  be  fixed 
by  an  International  conference." 

Pxu-suant  to  this  reconunendatlon  the 
United  Nations  convened  a  conference  of 
plenipotentiaries  to  consider  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1958.  It  was 
attended  by  the  representatives  of  86  sover- 
eign nations.  Four  conventions  emerged 
from  this  conference,  and  have  since  been 
the  subject  of  ratification  by  nations.  These 
were: 

(1)  "Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone." 

(2)  "Convention  on  the  High  Seas." 

(3)  "Convention  on  Pishing  and  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Besoiirces  of  the  High 
Seas." 

(4)  "Convention  on  the  Contlnenal  Shelf." 
The  fourth  of  these  has  already  received 

more  than  the  required  nximber  of  ratifica- 
tions and  Is  In  force.  The  first  and  second 
only  require  one  more  ratification  before 
coming  into  force.  The  third  requires  about 
nine  more  ratifications  before  coming  Into 
force. 

While  the  Conference  w£«  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  nearly  all  aspects  of  the  Law  of 
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the  Sea.  and  codify  them  In  these  four  con- 
ventions, two  aspects  defied  all  attempts  at 
agreement.    They  were: 

( 1 )  The  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  abd 

(2)  The  jurisdiction  by  the  coastal  co\jn- 
try  over  fisheries  lying  In  the  adjacent  high 
seas.  I 

To  attempt  to  resolve  these  last  two  Re- 
maining points  the  United  Nations  conveqed 
a  second  conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
at  Geneva  In  1960.  to  which  the  representa- 
tives of  88  countries  came.  The  contest  ^»aB 
between  those  who  wished  a  3-mlle  teitrl- 
torlal  sea,  and  those  who  wished  a  12-nllle 
territorial  sea.  The  3  milers  were  wllllnglto 
compromise  to  a  6-mlle  territorial  sea  plus 
fishery  rights  In  an  additional  6  mMes. 
When,  after  6  weeks  of  Intensive  debate  atnd 
maneuver,  the  final  vote  came  on  the  coin- 
promise  proposal  on  April  26,  it  failed  by  One 
vote  to  gain  the  required  two- thirds  ma- 
jority. ! 

Accordingly  there  still  is  no  agreed 
breadth  for  the  territorial  sea  among  tia- 
tlons. 

Much  clarification  was  gained,  however,  on 
this  point  during  these  years  of  study,  de- 
bate, and  conference.  There  remains  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  proper  brea<lth 
of  the  territorial  sea  in  international  la^  is 
between  3  to  12  marine  miles.  An  interest- 
ing sidelight  on  this  was  Illustrated  by  the 
vote  brought  forward  during  the  1958  ct)n- 
ference  on  a  proposal  sponsored  by  Colom- 
bia. In  brief,  it  proposed  that  there  be  a  12- 
mlle  territorial  sea  plus  a  12-mlle  zone  of  ex- 
clusive fishery  Jurisdiction.  The  only  aflO^- 
atlve  vote  It  got  was  that  of  the  sponsor^ 

Also  it  was  clear  that  a  majority  of  Ra- 
tions favored  a  breadth  of  territorial  sea  less 
than  12  miles.  This  appeared  more  dlstl4ct- 
ly  at  the  second  conference  even  than  at  the 
first.  The  final  vote  on  the  United  Staiee- 
Canadian  proposal  for  a  6-mlle  territorial 
sea  plus  6  miles  of  additional  fishery  ji*^- 
dlctlon  was  54  nations  In  favor.  28  agallist, 
and  5  abstentions — out  of  87  nations  voting. 
This  was  nine  more  affirmative  votes  than  jthe 
U.S.  proposal  received  at  the  first  oonferehce. 
By  contrast,  the  proposal  of  the  12  mCers 
received  only  32  affirmative  votes  at  the  Sec- 
ond conference  a&  against  39  negative  votes 
and  17  abstentions,  or  well  less  than  a  pim- 
ple majority.  1 

I  am  unaware  of  any  special  concept  t>f  a 
12-mlle  fishery  zone,  considered  separajtely 
from  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.Jex- 
Istlng  before  the  International  Law  Comiils- 
slon  began  Its  studies.  To  the  best  ofjmy 
knowledge  this  concept  arose  as  a  special;  en- 
tity during  these  two  conferences  as  a  com- 
promise to  gain  votes  for  a  narrower  than  12- 
mlle  territorial  sea.  rather  than  arising  fbrom 
any  preexisting  fishery  problem  or  concept. 
Prior  to  this  time,  where  a  nation  claimed 
excliislve  rights  to  fishing  within  12  diiles 
of  its  coast  this  was  becaiise  it  claimed  a|  12- 
mlle  territorial  sea.  These  co\intrles  were 
few  in  nxmiber. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  these  two  confer- 
ences shows  two  things  quite  clearly:     1 

(1)  There  was  always  a  clear  simple  Ima- 
Jority  In  favor  of  a  3-  or  4-marlne-tnile 
breadth  for  the  territorial  sea  (1  mi»rine 
league  interpreted  both  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Scandinavian  ways) ;  and 

(2)  There  was  never  a  two-thirds  majta-ity 
In  favor  of  so  narrow  a  breadth  for  the  terri- 
torial sea.  The  wrangling  of  Canada,  UiUted 
States,  and  United  Kingdom  over  the  pfloper 
compromise  of  their  own  fishery  problemB 
(as  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
among  themselves)  prevented  these  three 
prime  exponents  of  the  3-mlle  limit  from  de- 
veloping a  compromise  which  would  protect 
their  fishing  Interests  and  military  interests 
simultaneously  while  being  capable  of  draw- 
ing two-thirds  majority  vote.  The  great, 
slmpde  majority  strength  of  the  straight  8- 
mlle  limit  was  never  tested  at  the  vote^  be- 
cause the  wrangle  over  fisheries  between  Can- 


ada and  th  United  States  could  not  be  settled 
by  that.  The  compromise  of  8-plus-6  they 
settled  on  between  themselves  also  failed  to 
win  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority,  and 
pulled  very  few  votes  that  a  3-plus-9  formula 
would  not  have  won  as  well.  In  moving  to 
the  6-plus-6  formula,  the  Anglo-Saxons  Jeop- 
ardized the  larger  half  of  their  military  In- 
terests in  this  issue,  while  gaining  nothing 
substantive  on  their  fishery  Interest  In  it. 

The  two  conferences  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  occurred  during  that  period  of  history 
when  the  contest  for  world  nillitary  and 
diplomatic  supremacy  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Russia  was  on  the  ascendancy. 
The  conferences  bore  squarely  on  the  naval 
aspects  of  that  struggle.  Russia  was  the 
prime  proponent  of  the  12-mile  limit,  the 
United  States  of  the  3.  While  there  were 
several  other  Important  military  aspects  to 
this  question  the  prime  one  was  its  effect 
on  free  navigation  through  international 
straits.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
116  important  international  straits  under  a 
3-mlle  territorial  sea  that  would  fall  sub- 
ject to  national  sovereignty  if  a  12-mlle 
territorial  sea  became  international  law — 
52  of  these  would  be  similarly  affected  If 
the  6-mile  rule  for  the  territorial  sea  were 
adopted. 

The  United  States,  being  the  chief  mari- 
time power  In  the  world,  and  the  strongest 
member  of  the  free  world  confederacy  that 
was  held  together  by  the  highways  of  the 
sea,  could  not  tolerate  this  possible  restric- 
tion on  free  navigation;  Russia  being  the 
prime  land  power  in  a  confederation  of  land 
powers,  wished  to  see  this  restriction  on 
naval  power  and  world  commerce  capable 
of  being  applied.  Although  both  nations  are 
prime  fishing  nations  the  interests  of  their 
fisheries  was  quite  subjugated  to  their  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  interests  during  these 
two  conferences. 

Two  other  rather  adventitious  Issues  com- 
pounded this  major  difficulty  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Arab  States  had  little  interest  in  the 
fishery  arguments  at  these  conferences  be- 
cause none  of  them  had  much  In  the  way  of 
fisheries.  They  did  not  show  much  more 
Interest  In  the  above-noted  power  struggle. 
They  were  combined  vigorously  In  an  at- 
tempted economic  action  against  Israel. 
They  conceived  that  an  agreed  12-mile  linfiit 
for  the  territorial  sea  would  enable  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  legally 
to  deny  entry  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  by  Israeli 
shipping  and  thus  cut  off  that  nation's 
southern  port  of  Elat  from  access  to  the 
high  seas.  Accordingly  their  12  votes  were 
added  to  the  9  votes  of  the  Communist 
countries  on  this  issue.  There  were  about 
five  countries  having  exaggerated  claims  to 
very  wide  territorial  seas  who  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  vote  for  any  proposal  which 
would  yield  them  the  broadest  possible  ter- 
ritorial sea.  This  amounted  In  total  to  about 
25  or  26  reasonably  certain  votes  that  Russia 
could  get  for  a  12-mlle  territorial  sea  pro- 
posal. If  It  left  the  outer  bovmdary  some- 
what fuzzy  (as  It  did  In  Its  proposals) . 

It  w£i8  obvious  at  all  times  in  both  con- 
ferences that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
12-mlle  proposal  coming  close  to  winning. 
But  the  rules  of  both  conferences  provided 
that  any  substantive  issue  required  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  win.  There  were  88  pos- 
sible votes  in  the  first  conference  and  88  in 
the  second.  Thus  if  Russia  could  get  29 
votes  in  the  first  conference,  or  30  votes  in 
the  second,  it  could  certainly  block  the 
adoption  into  international  law  of  a  breadth 
of  territorial  sea  less  than  12  mUes.  It  could 
then  await  the  course  of  history  to  confirm  or 
deny  its  contention  that  a  12-mile  riile  was 
proper.  With  the  great  number  of  new  coun- 
tries then  due  to  gain  their  Independence 
in  the  next  few  years  It  might  even  win  a  12- 
mlle  vote  at  a  later  period,  if  It  could  pre- 
vent a  successful  vote  for  a  narrower  ter- 
ritorial sea  at  this  time. 


There  was  enough  commonsense  In  this 
Russian  concept  to  give  the  United  States 
great  concern,  and  It  left  no  diplomatic  stone 
unturned  to  win  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  for  a  narrow  territorial  sea.  The  drive 
within  the  U.S.  Oovernment  to  grasp  victory 
from  defeat  on  this  issue  was  so  great  that 
in  the  last  moments  of  the  second  conference 
it  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  completely  the 
rights  of  its  long-range  fishermen  and,  as 
well,  to  accept  a  6-mlle  breadth  for  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  which  did  material  damage  to  its 
naval  and  mercantile  Interests  in  the  issue. 

It  was  unable,  in  the  end.  to  succeed  In  this 
attempt  because  of  the  fisheries  interests  of 
its  allies,  particularly  its  NATO  allies,  who 
were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  Interests  In 
access  to  what  they  considered  to  be  vital 
food  supplies  for  military  objectives,  as  was 
the  United  States.  These  were  two  con- 
ferences In  which  the  United  States  expe- 
rienced no  real  trouble  from  its  enemies,  but 
in  which  it  had  the  greatest  difficulty  In  per- 
suading Its  friends  to  its  side. 

Almost  the  total  economy  of  Iceland  Is  de- 
pendent upon  fish,  which  provide  over  90 
percent  of  that  small  country's  exports  as 
well  as  its  chief  source  of  protein  food.  The 
continental  shelf  of  Iceland  has  been  fished 
by  Western  European  fishermen  in  a  major 
way  for  generations.  After  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  as  a  result  of  which  Iceland  achieved 
independence  as  a  sovereign  nation,  her 
statesmen  conceived  that  their  Independence 
could  be  maintained  only  be  securing  this 
base  of  Iceland's  economy  within  its  sole 
Jurisdiction.  What  Iceland  wanted  was 
plainly  stated  in  its  presentations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  wanted  exclusive  fishery 
jurisdiction  over  the  resources  in  the  high 
seas  over  the  Icelandic  continental  shelf,  and 
it  wished  at  the  same  time  to  retain  access 
to  markets  for  its  fishery  products  in  other 
countries.  To  its  NATO  allies  it  maintained 
clearly  that  it  had  no  desire  to  a  breadth  of 
territorial  sea  greater  than  3  miles.  It  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  military  balances  In  any 
way,  either  by  denial  of  Its  vital  harbors  or 
airfields  to  its  allies  or  otherwise.  It  only 
wanted  control  over  the  fish  its  people  must 
have,  while  remaining  a  loyal  ally. 

Icelandic  statesmen  shrewdly  used  every 
strategem  of  diplomatic  skill,  compromise, 
association.  International  law.  and  personal 
persuasion  for  more  than  10  years  to  achieve 
this  end.  This  was  the  solid  rock  against 
which  U.S.  policy  at  these  two  conferences 
foundered.  Despite  the  development  of 
numerous  compromises  no  formula  could  be 
found  upon  which  the  Western  European 
fishing  nations  and  Iceland  could  be  brought 
to  agreement.  In  the  end  Iceland  voted 
against  its  ally  and  friend,  the  United  States 
and  its  principal  customers  and  allies  in 
Western  Europe.  Since  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  could  count  on  about  18 
votes  on  the  fishery  Issue,  the  United  States, 
with  Its  much  narrower  working  margin  of 
votes  than  that  could  not  give  In  to  Iceland 
any  further  than  the  Western  European 
fishery  Interest  would  permit. 

The  second  dlfllculty  from  which  the 
United  States  suffered  was  the  contentions 
of  Its  friend,  ally,  and  neighbor— Canada. 

For  a  good  many  years  a  fishery  labor  union 
in  British  Columbia  had  been  demanding 
that  the  Canadian  Government  adopt  the 
strait  baseline  rule  on  the  west  coast  of 
Canada  plxis  a  12-mlle  territorial  sea.  This 
was  for  the  plain,  and  only,  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding U.S.  fishermen  from  Hecate  Straits 
and  adjacent  fishing  grounds.  In  those  years 
no  other  foreign  fishermen  fished  along  that 
coast,  or  close  to  It. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Canada  there  was  an 
Internal  fisheries  problem  which  was  J^*  *? 
vexatious  to  the  Canadian  Oovernment.  To 
protect  the  economic  welfare  of  its  Inshore, 
Inefficient,  small-boat  fisheries  It  had.  for 
many  years,  prohibited  its  own  trawlers  from 
fishing  within  12  miles  of  the  Nova  Scotlan 
coast.    Since  Canada  was  a  8-mile  territorial 
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sea  country,  and  strict  in  Its  adherence  to 
international  law.  it  did  not  interfere  with 
foreign  trawlers  fishing  up  to  within  3  miles 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  This  contrasting 
treatment  for  foreign  and  domestic  trawlers 
was  a  continuing  political  Irritant  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Canada  never  attempted  to  rectify  these 
internal  problems  by  changing  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  over  the  years.  In 
fact,  the  fisheries  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  exemplary. 
There  were  a  great  many  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  the  larger  ones  was  that  the  United 
States  provided  the  chief  market  for  Ca- 
nadian fish  production. 

The  first  Geneva  conference  fell  at  a  time 
when  national  elections  were  due  to  be  held 
In  Canada.  The  Conservative  Party's  margin 
was  well  known  to  be  slight  If  It  existed 
at  all.  The  vote  In  the  Ridings  of  coastal 
British  Columbia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
were  likely  to  be  controlling,  and  In  the 
event  this  proved  to  be  true. 

Accordingly,  the  Canadian  Oovernment 
adopted  a  policy  which  would  rationalize 
these  internal  problems.  As  early  as  the 
1955  Rome  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  Sear.  It  became 
evident  that  the  Canadian  Government 
would  not  vote  In  favor  of  any  motion  which 
might  restrict  her  ability  to  claim  a  12-mlle 
limit,  at  least  for  excltislve  fishery  Jurisdic- 
tion. By  the  opening  of  the  First  Geneva 
Conference  in  1958  the  Canadian  position 
had  become  plain,  positive,  and  public.  Its 
delegation  Introduced  a  proposal  calling  for 
a  3-mlle  rule  for  the  territorial  sea  plus  a  9 
mile  additional  area  for  exclusive  fishery 
jurisdiction.  Thus  the  12-mlle  fishery  limit, 
as  separated  from  the  12-mlle  rule  for  the 
territorial  sea.  was  officially  launched  in  the 
international  field. 

As  it  only  had  a  margin  of  four  or  five  votes 
It  could  lose,  and  required  to  maneuver  be- 
tween Its  ally  Japan  (that  favored  no  fishery 
control  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit)  and  Its  ally 
Iceland  (that  wanted  excltislve  fishery  Juris- 
diction over  Its  entire  Continental  Shelf) ,  the 
United  States  was  caught  In  a  pwetty  position. 
The  leaders  of  Its  delegation  were  Increas- 
ingly astounded  that  firm  military  allies 
would  risk  sacrificing  the  security  of  the  free 
world  over  a  mess  of  fish,  which  to  them 
meant  so  little.  But  these  hard  facts  they 
had  to  face,  and  their  failure  to  rationalize 
these  fishery  disputes  finally  defeated  their 
major  objective. 

The  story  of  the  desperate  attempts  to  com- 
promise these  fishery  and  military  Issues 
diirlng  these  two  conferences  Is  a  fascinating 
one,  but  It  Is  not  the  one  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

The  United  States  was  certain  that  its 
failure  to  vln  at  these  conferences  would  re- 
sult In  a  wild  rush,  particularly  among  the 
newly  Independent  countries,  for  a  12-mlle 
limit.  There  have  been  a  few  countries 
since  who  have  so  claimed,  but  the  rush  never 
developed  and  the  proportion  today  between 
countries  which  claim  a  broad  territorial  sea 
and  those  which  claim  a  narrow  territorial 
sea  Is  not  much  different  than  it  was  in  the 
1940's  when  there  were  only  half  the  inde- 
pendent nations  In  the  world  that  there  are 
now. 

An  odd  thing  has  happened  In  the  North 
Atlantic  where  the  fight  between  Ice- 
land and  the  other  NATO  powers  over 
fishing  rights  was  so  severe  during  the 
fifties.  Directly  after  the  1960  conference 
followed  the  "cod  fish  war"  between  Iceland 
and  England.  This  ended  In  a  compromise 
settlement  which  provided,  in  substance,  for 
a  12-mlle  fishing  limit  around  Iceland  (not 
the  whole  Continental  Shelf,  as  Iceland  had 
wanted).  At  about  the  same  time  Norway 
moved  toward  a  12-mlle  fishery  limit,  as  did 
Denmark  In  respect  of  Faroe  and  Greenland. 
One  could  reasonably  have  expected  that  the 
Western  E\iropean  fishing  nations  were  all 
moving  toward  a  12-mlle  fishing  limit. 


But  at  this  stage  a  wholly  new  force 
stepped  in  to  modify  this  trend.  The  Rome 
treaty  establishing  the  Exu-opean  Economic 
Community  provided  for  conunon  access  to 
resources  and  markets  among  the  signatories. 
The  countries  of  Western  Europe  split  up  on 
this  issue  among  the  "Inner  Six"  and  the 
"Outer  Seven"  with  the  latter  group  seeking 
to  Join  the  former.  Two  factors  related  to 
this  great  move  toward  a  united  EMrope  In- 
terfered with  the  progress  toward  12-mlle 
fishery  limits.  The  first  of  these  was  the  lack 
of  logic  in  barring  one's  neighbors  from 
fishing  In  such  an  area  by  signing  one  docu- 
ment and  then  giving  them  permission  to 
fish  in  it  through  signing  another  document. 
The  second  was  the  Incontestlble  fact  that 
market  and  production  had  to  go  together. 
The  "Inner  Six"  were  the  big  users  of  North 
Atlantic  fish  and  the  "Outer  Seven"  were  the 
large  producers  of  It.  It  really  would  not 
do  for  one  to  antagonize  the  other  too  much 
on  this  straightforward  fishery  Issue  es- 
pecially when  they  were  firmly  agreed  on  the 
military  Issue  In  respect  of  the  narrow  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

These  trade  Issues  are  still  under  contest 
In  the  European  area  and  It  still  Is  not  clear 
what  sort  of  fishing  limits  are  going  to  be 
settled  upon  in  those  waters.  A  strictly 
European  conference  will  be  held  on  this 
subject  next  month.  No  other  considerable 
group  of  nations  In  the  world  Is  agitated 
presently  over  these  Issues,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  fifties.  There  are  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  this  is  so.  One  was  Illustrated 
this  year  in  West  Africa.  Ghana  pronounced 
Its  Intention  to  extend  Its  fishery  limit,  but 
Ivory  Coast  (next  door)  said  that  it  would 
do  likewise  if  that  happened.  This  twin 
move  would  likely  end  up  by  hampering 
the  fishermen  of  both  countries  more  than 
it  would  protect  them,  so  the  decrees  were 
deferred  by  both  countries. 

There  still  remains  powerful  agitation  In 
Canada  for  the  establishment  of  a  12-mlle 
zone  of  exclusive  fishery  jurisdiction.  The 
government  of  that  nation  has  declared  Its 
firm  Intention  to  take  this  step.  In  reaction, 
and  in  sympathy,  there  has  grown  up  a  strong 
sentiment  In  the  Northeast  and  Northwest 
United  States  to  have  the  United  States  be- 
come a  12-mile  fishery  limit  cotmtry  also. 
Senator  Grtjening  is  the  strong  voice  for  this 
on  behalf  of  Alaska;  the  Atlantic  States  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  has  recently  de- 
clared In  favor  of  such  action  on  the  east 
coast. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  what  the  practical 
effect  of  such  actions  by  both  countries 
would  be  on  their  fisheries  positions  vls-a-vls 
each  other,  and  also  vls-a-vls  countries  from 
Asia  and  Europe  that  are  Increasingly  fishing 
off  both  the  coasts  of  both  countries. 

Keep  In  mind  that  there  are  two  publicly 
claimed  reasons  for  an  extended  zone  of  ex- 
clusive fishery  Jtuisdlctlon : 

(a)  Conservation  of  the  resources,  and 

(b)  Protection  of  the  small  coastal  fisher- 
men from  the  rapacious  big  vessels  of  foreign 
marauders. 

There  Is  a  third  and  principle  reason  which 
Is  most  Important  politically,  but  Is  heard 
little  of.  That  Is  the  desire  to  perpetuate 
imeconomlc  practices  In  a  backward  fishery 
that  have  arisen  from  custom,  lethargy  to 
change,  or  unwise  legislation.  There  Is  a 
fourth  very  valid  reason  In  the  eyes  of  fisher- 
men, which  Is  paid  little  attention  to  by 
statesmen.  That  Is  the  excessive  Irritation 
aroused  by  ph3^lcal  Interference  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  gear  fishing  on  the  same 
grounds  In  the  absence  of  any  rules  of  the 
road  governing  such  activities  In  Interna- 
tional law.  A  fifth  reason  for  such  extension 
Is  seldom  mentioned,  but  It  Is  a  major  force: 
That  Is  to  give  the  fishermen  of  one  country 
a  preferential  position  In  the  marketplace  of 
another.  Let  mb  examine  the  United  States- 
Canada  fishing  problems  in  the  light  of  these 
reasons  for  a  12-mlle  fishery  limit. 


In  Alaska  the  resources  giving  rise  to 
fishery  disputes  are  salmon,  halibut,  and 
King  crab.  Much  larger  Internationally 
fished  resources  in  the  area  which  have  not 
given  rise  to  extended  disputes  as  yet  are 
ground  fishes  other  than  halibut,  and  spenn 
whales. 

Research  of  the  past  10  years  has  shown 
conclusively  that  all  five  species  of  Pacific 
salmon  migrate  widely  across  the  North 
Pacific  during  their  years  of  feeding  in  the 
ocean.  Salmon  from  American  streams  can 
be  caught  abundantly  In  the  western  Pacific 
near  Asian  shores;  salmon  from  Asian 
streams  migrate  far  Into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
I  do  not  know  any  serious  students  of  the 
problem  In  Alaska  or  elsewhere  who  con- 
tend that  a  12-mlle  fishing  limit,  or  a  200- 
mile  fishing  limit,  wovQd  be  of  any  more  uae 
In  the  conservation  of  the  salmon  resources 
of  Alaska  (or  Canada)  than  would  be  a  8- 
mlle  fishing  limit. 

It  has  been  known  for  30  years  that  the 
halibut  of  the  eastern  North  Pacific  regu- 
larly imdertake  migrations  of  as  much  as 
1.000  or  2.000  miles,  those  tagged  off  Canada 
being  taken  off  Alaska,  and  vice  versa,  and 
In  the  Intervening  high  seas.  If  Canada  and 
the  United  States  both  declared  and  enforced 
la-mlle  fishery  limits  It  would  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  conservation  of  the 
halibut  resources  upon  which  both  coun- 
tries fish.  Those  resources  could  be  quickly 
and  thoroughly  depleted  through  fishing  out- 
side a  12-mlle  fishery  aone.  This  would  still 
be  true  even  If  both  countries  adopted  the 
straight-base-line  method  of  establishing 
the  outer  boundary  of  their  Inland  waters 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  International 
law. 

The  fishery  for  king  crab  has  become  Im- 
portant to  Japan,  Russia,  and  Alaska  in  the 
postwar  years,  but  In  this  Canada  has  not 
yet  been  substantially  Involved.  King  crab 
are  available  abundantly  Inside  12  miles  off- 
shore along  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  off 
outlying  islands.  They  are  also  commercially 
available  there  outside  the  12-mlle  limit.  In 
eastern  Bering  Sea.  from  whence  most  king 
crab  are  taken,  substantially  all  the  produc- 
tion is  on  the  shelf  outside  12  miles  from  any 
land. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  a  12-mlle  nile  would 
have  no  practical  effect  on  the  conservation 
of  these  three  kinds  of  resources  In  the 
Northeast  Pacific,  despite  the  fact  that  these 
are  the  three  sorts  of  resources  about  whl<di 
most  of  the  public  controversy  arises,  and 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  controversy  Is 
publicly  stated  to  be  over  the  need  for 
conservation. 

A  very  great  conservation  problem  exists 
in  the  area  in  respect  of  the  other  bottom 
fish  resources  such  as  ocean  perch,  fiounder, 
etc.  But  this  is  not  much  talked  aboirt  and 
there  is  substantially  no  research  being  done 
on  this  problem  except  as  It  relates  to  the 
halibut.  The  reasons  for  this  are  Interesting 
and  not  much  In  the  public  eye. 

Russia  and  J{^>an  have  eetabllshed  trawl 
fisheries  for  this  sort  of  resource  In  the 
eastern  Pacific  doiring  the  past  10  years 
which  produce  well  over  a  million  tons  of 
fish  per  year,  much  more  than  the  total 
production  of  salmon,  halibut  and  king  crab 
In  the  whole  North  Pacific  put  togethw. 
During  this  period  of  time.  Japan  built  a 
great  fishery  for  yellow  flounder  in  eastern 
Bering  Sea  and  fished  the  resource  out  so 
thoroughly  that  the  biggest  company  in- 
volved in  the  fishery  went  bankrupt  with  a 
crash  last  year.  They  appear  to  be  working 
on  the  same  theory  as  the  logging  com- 
panies did  a  generation  ago — to  harvest  the 
resotirce  as  completely  as  possible,  and  then 
wait  for  a  period  of  years  for  It  to  grow  up 
to  harvestable  level  again.  This  Is  contrary 
completely  to  conservation  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but 
no  great  cry  has  been  raised. 

TTie  reasons  for  this  are  chiefly  two — end 
both  rather  odd. 
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The  first  Is  that  Canada  and  the  Unite<l 
States  (In  the  Pacific  Northwest)  for  up 
wards  of  30  years  have  been  steadily  pro 
gresslng  In  the  direction  of  securing  conf 
servatlon  of  their  offshore  resources  by 
decreasing  the  eCQciency  of  their  flshermenj. 
This  has  been  done  by  banning  completely 
very  efficient  gear  (such  as  salmon  traps  ani 
seines),  limiting  the  size  of  vessels,  limltint 
what  types  of  gear  could  be  used  for  pai> 
ticular  fisheries,  prevention  of  gear  from 
moving  seasonally  from  fishery  to  fisherjr, 
barring  of  electronic  fish  detecting  appaf- 
ratus,  etc.  1 

This  has  been  politically  pleasing  to  thJe 
small  fishermen  and  the  Industry  of  both 
countries,  whose  economies  are  substantially 
the  same,  whose  companies  are  much  Intei^ 
mixed  as  to  ownership,  and  whose  sea  fishe^ 
men  are  in  large  part  of  the  same  racl^ 
extraction  and  much  Interrelated.  Also 
has  worked  quite  satisfactorily  for  the  1 
shore  fishermen  as  long  as  no  fishermen  fro: 
another  country,  working  under  another  sjt 
of  economic  rules,  and  using  modern,  eiq- 
cient  craft,  engaged  in  these  fisheries.  , 

This  situation  has  been  changing  in  thie 
last  few  years  as  the  modernized  fishlnjg 
fleets  of  Russia  and  Japan  moved  into  the 
eastern  Bering  Sea.  then  south  of  trie 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  and  then  into  the  Gulf  6f 
Alaska,  fishing  on  resources  that  Americans 
and  Canadians  were  using  slightly  or  not  it 
all.  and  for  which  they  had  neither  the  mod- 
ern high  seas  trawlers  to  take,  or  the  markets 
In  which  to  dispose  of  the  catch  at  prlc*s 
their  Inefficient  small  vessels  required  ^ 
make  a  profit.  1 

But  at  this  point  International  polltlts 
provided  the  other  reason  for  no  major  com- 
plaint being  raised.  Politically  the  over- 
whelming fish  Issue  in  the  Pacific  Northwett 
18  salmon.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
succeeded,  before  the  occupation  was  coi- 
cluded.  in  getting  Japan  to  agree  to  refram 
from  taking  salmon  and  halibut  east  of  17$* 
west  longitude  for  a  period  of  10  yea^s. 
This  was  under  a  complicated  formula  bas*d 
on  the  resources  presently  being  used  to 
their  maximum  sustainable  level  already  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  this  being  afc- 
compUshed  by  regulations  adopted  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  research.  ' 

From  the  salmon  standpoint  this  deal  wRs 
perfect  for  Canada.  Washington,  and  Oregon 
because  It  turned  out  that  few,  if  any. Jof 
their  salmon  went  west  of  that  line.  Fbr 
Alaska  it  was  only  partially  satisfactory  be- 
cause major  numbers  of  the  very  Important 
Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  did  move  west  of  the 
175*  west  longitude  line  where  they  coifid 
be  caught  with  ease  by  the  Japanese.  a|id 
were  so  caught  by  them  except  in  those  years 
when  the  Alaskans  ■  could  raise  a  sufficl«it 
political  threat  of  trade  embargo  to  sca|re 
off  the  Japanese.  i 

While  Canada  has  been  able  to  adopti  a 
more  statesmanlike  attitude  on  these  Isstles 
in  the  International  Commission  for  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  than  has  the  Unltpd 
States,  since  its  salmon  could  not  be  caugjht 
by  Japanese  under  this  treaty,  both  countries 
have  been  equally  intent  on  keeping  t^e 
treaty  in  force  and  thus  keeping  the  Japa- 
nese out  of  the  salmon  and  halibut  fisheries 
In  the  eastern  Pacific — In  perpetuity  If  p4w- 
sible.  j 

In  consequence  both  Canada  and  Ipe 
United  States  unitedly,  no  matter  what  their 
other  disputes,  labored  vigorously  from  1955 
through  1960  to  get  this  so-called  "prlnclble 
of  abstention"  Incorporated  Into  Interna- 
tional law  before  the  10-year  period  of  l|he 
Tripartite  Treaty  expired.  In  this  tney 
were  quite  unsuccessful.  During  the  1»58 
conference  Russia  said  quite  bluntly  th&t 
It  was  poppycock  to  thus  attempt  to  >ar 
nations  from  high  sea  resources  on  ptir- 
ported  conservation  grounds  that  were  Ex- 
clusively economic  and  it  would  have  no 
part  of  any  such  nonsense.     Japan  at  tliat 


time  clearly  stated  that  under  no  considera- 
tion would  It  accept  abstention  as  a  general 
principle,  or  abide  by  It  even  In  the  North 
Pacific  beyond  the  10-year  period  of  the 
Tripartite  Treaty.  The  other  nations  failed 
to  give  the  principle  the  required  majority 
to  Include  It  among  the  four  conventions 
adopted.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  nevertheless  continued,  wistfully,  to 
hope  that  the  Japanese  would  be  nice  and 
continue  to  abide  by  this  exclusion  after 
the  10  year  initial  period  of  the  Tripartite 
Treaty  in  1963. 

Thus  there  has  come  about  a  complicated 
International  fisheries  political  action  In  the 
North  Pacific  which  Includes  these  compo- 
nents, among  others : 

1.  Russia  has  the  same  salmon  problem  In 
the  western  Pacific  as  have  Canada  and  the 
United  States  In  the  eastern  Pacific.  Japan 
Is  able.  In  both  instances,  to  overfish  the 
salmon  arising  from  both  continents  while 
Its  fishermen  stay  on  the  high  seas,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  territorial  sea  Is  taken  as 
being  In  breadth  3,  12  or  200  marine  miles. 
Russia,  however,  has  adopted  a  position  vis- 
a-vis  Japan  much  in  accord  with  Interna- 
tional law  as  developed  at  the  1955  Rome 
Conference,  In  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission, and  In  the  1958  Convention  on  Pish- 
ing. It  has  a  better  case  In  International 
law  vis-a-vis  Japan  than  has  Canada  or  the 
United  States,  whose  "policy  of  abstention" 
failed  to  get  adopted  by  the  nations. 

Nevertheless  Is  It  quite  apparent  that  Rus- 
sia desires  to  do  nothing  whatever  to  exacer- 
bate the  salmon  problem  In  the  North  Pacific. 
It  has  a  good  position  in  the  diplomatic 
activity  over  this  Issue  at  present  and  appears 
satisfied  to  stand  unchanged  for  now.  Ac- 
cordingly, despite  Its  frank  statements  that 
It  will  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
abstention  nonsense.  It  has  refrained  from 
taking  salmon  In  the  eastern  Pacific  despite 
having  great  fleets  In  the  area  of  the  salmon 
approaches  to  the  Alaskan  streams  each  year. 
This  Is  a  quite  fortunate  balance  of 
strength  as  far  as  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  concerned  because  those  coun- 
tries have  nothing  In  the  fish  line  with  which 
they  can  threaten  retaliation  against  Russia, 
as  they  have  with  Japan,  and  all  hands  realize 
that  when  Russia  decides  it  wants  to  catch 
salmon  in  eastern  Bering  Sea,  the  whole 
filmsy  hovise  of  cards  crashes. 

2.  The  Russians  do  quite  desperately  re- 
quire great  additional  soiorces  of  animal  pro- 
tein for  the  diet  of  their  peoples,  and  with 
this  objective  In  mind  have  undertaken  a 
massive  effort  In  the  past  10  years  to  expand 
their  fish  production  on  a  worldwide  basis  on 
a  scale  unprecedented  among  nations. 

Their  prewar  explorations  (dxu-lng  the 
1930's)  Indicated  great  unused  bottom  fish 
resoxirces  In  eastern  Bering  Sea,  and  as  soon 
as  they  accimiulated  the  strength  they  moved 
into  these  fisheries  dtirlng  the  1950"s.  In  the 
last  few  years  they  have  extended  their  fish- 
eries gradutdly  down  the  coast  of  the  Amer- 
icas— and  earlier  this  year  their  exploratory 
vessels  were  as  far  south  as  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Their  vessels  now  work  on  a  large 
commercial  scale  south  of  the  Alaskan  Penin- 
sula and  In  the  Northeast  Pacific,  as  well  as 
In  eastern  Bering  Sea. 

The  fishery  politicians  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  as  yet  made  no  great  issue 
of  this  for  three  main  reasons : 

(a)  They  have  no  leg  to  stand  on  In  Inter- 
national law. 

(b)  They  have  no  club  with  which  to 
threaten  Russia  as  they  have  vls-a-vls  Japan, 
and 

(c)  Above  all.  they  do  not  wish  to  provoke 
Riissla  Into  catching  salmon  In  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  which  would  ruin  their  whole  diplo- 
matic  approach   to  this   Issue. 

3.  The  Japanese  have  played  this  part  of 
the  action  caglly.  and  so  far  successfxilly. 
They  moved  Into  eastern  Bering  Sea  Into 
the  ground  fisheries  with  the  Russians.    This 


was  quite  correct.  In  accordance  with  the 
Tripartite  Treaty,  and  besides  the  Russians 
provided  for  them  a  satisfactory  shielding 
force.  They  have  continued  to  move  south 
of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  into  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  but  rather  quietly  and  always  be- 
hind the  Russians. 

4.  This  penetration  of  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese trawlers,  first  Into  eastern  Bering  Sea. 
and  then  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  Is  gradually 
causing  the  whole  abstention  policy  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  to  come  unstuclt. 
The  reason  Is  halibut. 

It  Is  quite  Impossible  to  trawl  for  other 
bottom  fish  In  the  eastern  North  Pacific 
without  catching  a  few  halibut,  even  U  you 
do  not  want  to.  There  really  are  not  very 
many  halibut  In  the  eastern  North  Pacific. 
The  entire  catch  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States  only  amounts  to  about  35,000  tons  per 
year.  The  trawl  fishery  by  Japan  and  Rius- 
sla  In  the  area  now  amounts  to  more  than 
1,500,000  tons  per  year  and  seems  certain  to 
grow  to  a  larger  size  than  2  million  tons 
per  year  shortly.  If  only  2  percent  of  the 
catches  of  these  trawlers  tvurns  out  to  be 
halibut,  the  whole  maximum  sustainable 
yield  of  halibut  In  the  area  will  be  used  up 
without  the  Canadian  and  American  halibut 
fishermen  getting  any. 

To  an  outsider  It  looks  as  If  the  jig  Is  about 
up  for  the  halibut,  and  It  appears  that  this 
Is  the  way  It  looks  to  the  Insiders  too,  because 
in  recent  negotiations  concerning  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  the  Canadian 
and  American  negotiators  appear  to  have 
practically  abandoned  halibut  In  favor  of 
putting  maximum  force  to  saving  the  sal- 
mon Issue,  which  Is  also  getting  shaky. 

These  are  the  major  fishery  problems  In 
the  Northeast  Pacific  among  Canada.  United 
States,  Russia  and  Japan.  A  12-mlle  fish- 
ery limit  established  by  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  wovUd  have  no  substantial 
or  noticeable  effect  on  these  Issues.  Un- 
doubtedly Russia  would  be  delighted  to 
recognize  such  a  12-mlle  rule  at  once,  as 
supporting  Its  stand  that  the  proper  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  is  12  miles  in  any  event. 
Japan  would  also  be  pleased  to  trade  that  for 
the  other  major  harassments  It  presently 
has.  It  would  not  affect  the  total  fish  catch 
of  either  Russia  or  Japan  by  a  decimal  point. 
On  the  American  side  of  the  Pacific  the 
12-mlle  fishing  limit  Is  a  small,  two-bit.  side 
game  being  played  by  the  small  boat  fisher- 
men of  Canada  and  the  United  States  with 
each  other.  Since  the  amount  of  fish  In- 
volved Is  not  considerable,  the  odds  are  rea- 
sonably well  balanced,  and  It  Is  just  a  small 
game  played  within  the  family,  nobody  reaUy 
cares  much  how  It  comes  out. 

There  are  three  groups  of  Americans  in- 
volved : 

(a)  Those  who  trawl  with  small  vessels  In 
Hecate  Straits  and  along  the  coasts  of  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  Queen  Charlottes, 

(b)  Those  who  troll  for  salmon  (chiefly 
kings  and  sUvers)   In  the  same  waters,  and 

(c)  Those  who  long  line  for  halibut  In 
those  waters. 

The  12-mile  fishing  limit  will  severely  dam- 
age the  Americans  In  the  first  two  groups, 
but  they  are  not  very  vocal  or  active  poli- 
tically. Also  they  seem  rather  naively  to 
feel  that  the  Canadians  will  grant  them 
"historic"  rights  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It 
is  Just  exactly  them  that  the  Canadians  have 
been  wanting  to  get  rid  of  long  before  the 
Japanese  and  Russians  showed  up,  and  the 
further  fact  that  one  thing  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conferences  showed  clearly  is  that  the 
majority  of  nations  do  not  consider  the  tenet 
of  historic  rights  on  the  high  seas  to  have 
any  validity. 

The  third  group,  of  halibut  men,  feel  that 
they  have  jvist  about  got  a  standoff  because 
the  Canadian  halibut  men  will  be,  they  reck- 
on, about  as  much  damaged  by  a  12-mlle  rule 
off  southeast  Alaska  as  the  Seattle  and  Ketch- 
ikan haUbut  men  wUl  be  by  a  12-mile  rule 
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off  British  Columbia.  I  think  they  are  be- 
ing pretty  naive  too,  and  will  take  consider- 
able damage,  but  I  have  stopped  trying  to 
advise  grandmother  how  to  knit. 

To  sum  up  the  fishery  picture  on  the  Pacif- 
ic coast.  It  Is  clear  that  a  12-mlle  fishery 
limit  will  do  the  United  States  no  good  with 
respect  to  Its  major  fishery  problems  In  the 
area  north  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  will 
damage  its  minor  fishery  interests  somewhat, 
but  perhaps  in  no  critical  fashion.  The 
U.S.  fishermen  who  will  be  hxort  by  It,  at 
least,  do  not  believe  they  will  be  hurt  badly 
enough  to  be  howling  very  loudly. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  the  answer  one  comes 
out  with  is  precisely  the  same  and  Is  not  so 
complicated. 

Small  New  England  vessels  that  now  trawl 
for  ocean  perch  In  the  area  between  3  and 
12  miles  of  Canada  In  the  Bay  of  P^mdy 
and  along  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  will  be 
damaged  somewhat  because  they  will  have 
to  limit  their  fishing  to  the  outside  grounds. 
This  will  not  do  them  any  great  harm  be- 
cause there  are  plenty  of  the  same  sort  of 
fish  on  the  outside  grounds.  For  the  same 
reason  the  conservation  picture  will  not  be 
materltilly  altered  because  It  does  not  make 
a  whit  of  difference  to  a  fish  population  If 
Its  members  are  caught  Inside  or  outside 
some  Imaginary  line.  They  are  equally 
dead. 

Although  there  will  be  no  critical  damage 
to  American  east  coast  fishermen  from  a 
12-mlle  rule  off  Canada  (according  to  their 
vocal  members) ,  there  will  be  no  compensat- 
ing gain  from  a  12-mlle  rule  off  New  Eng- 
land vls-a-vls  Canada,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  Canadians  do  not  fish  much  that 
close  to  New  England.  Thus,  again,  the 
Canadians  will  gain  a  little  advantage  if 
both  countries  adopt  12-mlle  fishery  limits, 
but  perhaps  not  enough  to  cry  much  over. 

What  has  excited  the  Atlantic  coast  fisher- 
man to  grasp  suddenly  for  a  12-mlle  fish- 
ing limit,  like  a  drowning  man  reaching 
for  a  straw.  Is  the  appearance  of  large  fleets 
of  Russian  fishermen  off  their  coast  (where 
few  foreigners  had  been  before)  with  much 
better  and  more  modern  vessels,  gear,  and 
electronic  fish  detection  apparatus  than  he 
had  ever  dreamed  of. 

Why  the  east  coast  fishermen  grasp  at 
the  12-mlle  rule  for  salvation  completely 
mystifies  me,  as  It  must  do  the  Russians, 
as  well  as  give  them  a  couple  of  hearty 
belly  chuckles. 

Russia  Is  the  prime  12-mlle  country.  It 
will  gladly  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
any  day  of  any  week  a  treaty  under  which 
the  vessels  of  both  .countries  will  keep  12 
miles  off  the  coasts  of  each  other.  Prom 
1956  to  1960  It  used  every  diplomatic  device 
at  its  command  to  whip  the  United  States 
on  this  Issue-  For  this  same  reason  you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  will  cause  the  President 
to  veto  any  legislation  establishing  any  limit 
of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States 
over  the  adjacent  sea  of  greater  breadth  than 
3  marine  miles. 

Furthermore,  a  12-mlle  rule  off  Canada 
and  the  United  States  would  not  materially 
affect  the  yield  of  the  Russian  fleets.  There 
are  plenty  of  the  sorts  of  flsh  they  want  be- 
yond the  12-mlle  limit.  Although  the  Amer- 
icans do  not  now  flsh  heavily  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  or  the  offshore  pelagic  fisher- 
ies, the  big  Russian  vessels  can  do  so  quite 
comfortably  and  effectively. 

The  rfienhaden  people  of  the  middle  Atlan- 
tic have  also  become  enamored  of  the  12- 
mile  rule  as  a  means  of  salvation  against 
the  Slavic  threat.  With  all  due  deference  I 
point  out  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  Russians  and  their 
way  of  going  about  fishing  In  these  last  few 
years. 

The  menhaden  fishermen  apparently  have 
come  to  this  solution  of  their  problem  from 
the  ftict  that  their  own  fishery  lies  almost 


entirely  within  12  miles  of  the  beach.  I 
point  out  that  their  flsh  disappear  from 
these  shallow  inshore  waters  for  a  period 
each  year  and  there  isn't  much  place  for 
them  to  go  except  out  and  down.  The  Rus- 
sians are  perfectly  familiar  with  catching 
flsh  of  this  sort  In  large  volumes  In  deep 
water.  The  Sardinella  and  Ethmalosa  that 
they  flsh  extensively  off  West  Africa  do  not 
come  to  the  surface  for  months  during  the 
warm  season.  I  fancy  that  If  the  Russians 
take  a  liking  to  menhaden  they  will  be  able 
to  catch  all  they  want  off  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  more  than  12  miles 
from  the  beach. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  should  be  per- 
fect compatibility  between  Russia  and  the 
Gulf  States,  who  have  been  long  restive  under 
the  Federal  Government's  strict  adherence 
to  the  3-mlle  rule.  From  a  flshery  stand- 
point I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
major  loss  or  gain  to  American  flshermen 
from  the  adoption  of  a  12-mile  rule  except 
to  the  Texas  shrimpers  who  fish  off  adjacent 
Mexico.  Everybody  seems  to  have  forgotten 
about  them  whilst  viewing  the  salvation  as- 
pects of  the  12-  mile  rule  for  the  flsh  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States.  I  trust  that  one 
can  depend  upon  It  that  the  Texas  Senators 
and  coastal  Congressmen,  particularly  the 
Member  from  Brownsville,  will  not  have  for- 
gotten the  Interests  of  Texas  shrimpers 
when  the  Issue  comes  to  real  life,  if  It  ever 
does. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  I  am  quite 
skeptical  about  the  12-mlle  flshlng  limit 
solving  any  major  International  flshlng 
problem,  not  only  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
my  suspicion  Is  that  5  years  after  such  a 
rule  Is  adopted  we  would  still  be  faced  with 
the  same  threat  of  Russian  and  Japanese 
fleets  off  our  coasts  that  we  now  have,  per- 
haps joined  by  those  of  other  nations  (for 
Instance  Spain),  who  are  rather  rapidly  ex- 
panding their  long-range  flshlng  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

To  put  It  bluntly  my  suspicion  Is  that  all 
of  the  major  fishery  resoiu-ces  off  of  our 
coast,  and  most  of  those  in  the  world,  are 
sufficiently  available  12  miles  from  any  land 
that  the  same  problems  of  competition,  and 
conservation,  that  we  face  under  the  3-mlle 
rule  will  continue  with  us,  unabated,  under  a 
12-mlle  rule.  If  so  we  In  the  fishing  Indus- 
try would  be  accused  again  of  having  cried 
"wolf" — lead  our  followers  through  a  legisla- 
tive effort  of  some  magnitude  Incapable  of 
successful  Issue,  and  of  having  again  deceived 
our  legislators  with  agitation  that  did  not 
lead  to  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

Since  I  am  not  sufficiently  knowledgeable 
to  be  able  to  back  up  that  skepticism  with 
certain  knowledge  respecting  all  of  the 
major  aquatic  resources  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  I  suggest  that  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  Is  requested  seriously  to  adopt  such 
a  drastic  departure  from  historic  practice 
of  the  United  States  respecting  the  law  of  the 
sea  that  It  be  asked  to  direct  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  these  matters  and 
to  recommend  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
12-mlle  limit  for  fisheries  jurisdiction  on  the 
long-range  welfare  of  the  U.S.  fisheries. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  Is  not  a 
counsel  of  defeatism  nor  of  gloom.  The  1958 
"Convention  on  Fishing  and  the  Conservation 
of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas" 
provides  a  variety  of  mechanisms  suitable  to 
solving  satisfactorily  all  the  flshery  conser- 
vation problems  apparent  In  the  high  seas. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  convention  earlier  In 
this  presentation  and  have  here  claimed  that 
It  win  provide  a  variety  of  mechanisms  suit- 
able to  solving  satisfactorily  all  of  the  flshery 
conservation  problems  apparent  In  the  high 
seas.  It  may  be  that  sufficient  publicity 
has  not  been  given,  nor  sufficient  awareness 
been  developed  with  respect  to  the  effects 
possible  from  this  convention.    It  might  be 


useful,  therefore,  to  set  forth  once  more  what 
It  purports  to  do. 

Article  1  does  two  things : 

(a)  It  deflnes  what  is  meant  by  freedom 
of  flshlng  on  the  high  seas,  and 

(b)  Promises  that  all  signatory  nations 
will  require  their  flshermen  to  conserve  high 
seas  resources. 

Article  2  deflnes  conservation  as  being  "the 
aggregate  of  the  measures  rendering  possible 
the  optimum  sustainable  yield  from  those 
resources  so  as  to  secure  a  maximum  supply 
of  food  and  other  marine  products." 

Article  3  defines  what  a  nation  can  do 
respecting  conservation  in  a  high  seas  fishery 
when  only  its  nationals  are  Involved. 

Article  4  deflnes  the  same  where  two  or 
more  nations  are  Involved. 

Article  5  covers  the  application  of  such 
regulations  to  the  flshermen  of  other  coun- 
tries not  Involved  In  the  original  agreements. 

Article  6  deflnes  the  right  of  the  "coastal 
State"  to  Impose  regulations  In  certain  fish- 
eries under  certain  conditions  that  would  be 
binding  upon  fishermen  of  other  countries. 

Article  7  carefully  deflnes  the  rights  of 
other  nations  respecting  regulations  estab- 
lished under  article  6. 

Article  8  deflnes  the  right  of  a  nonflshlng 
nation  to  request  conservation  regulations  In 
a  hlghseas  fishery. 

Article  9  provides  for  a  mechanism  to  be 
established  to  resolve  disputes  arising  out 
of  articles  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Essentially  this 
is  an  arbitral  commission  of  neutral  experts 
rendering  decisions  under  carefully  prescribed 
criteria. 

Article  10  provides  the  criteria  under  which 
the   arbitral   committee   will   work. 

Article  11  makes  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission binding  upon  the  disputants. 

Article  12  provides  for  new  examination 
of  problems  when  changes  affect  the  factual 
situation  In  later  years. 

Article  13  provides  for  the  situation  of 
fisheries  conducted  by  means  of  equipment 
embedded  In  the  sea  floor  In  the  high  seas. 

Article  14  defines  the  term  nationals. 

All  the  other  articles  (15  through  22)  are 
procedural  In  nature. 

I  assvune  that  the  problem  really  Is  that 
down  deep  In  their  hearts  very  few  In  the 
flshlng  Industry  have  much  Interest  In  con- 
servation beyond  using  the  word  as  an  excuse 
for  gaining  a  competitive  advantage  over 
others  either  on  the  flshlng  grounds  or  In  the 
market.  I  further  assume  that  the  deep 
worry  all  In  the  Industry  really  have  Is  that  If 
they  concentrate  upon  the  real  Issue  of  pro- 
tection from  competition.  Instead  of  using 
the  shibboleth  conservation  as  a  false  shield, 
It  will  be  unable  to  expect  the  required  as- 
sistance from  the  Department  of  State. 

I  suggest  that  the  sooner  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  rectification  of  the  real  prob- 
lems at  Issue  the  sooner  they  will  be  brought 
to  solution. 

I  point  out  that  the  real  problems  we  will 
face  In  ocean  flsherles  off  the  United  States 
and  In  the  world  will  rise  In  these  flelds — 
with  or  without  a  12-mlle  rule. 

1.  Ignorance  of  the  relationships  between 
the  ocean,  the  fish,  and  In  the  flshery  so  that 
we  will  not  know  when  an  overfishing  prob- 
lem Is  developing  or  what  to  do  about  it  when 
it  does  develop. 

2.  A  division  of  the  profits  of  conservation 
among  the  affected  nations.  Our  successful 
experience  In  this  field  to  date  on  a  world- 
wide basis  Is  pretty  well  limited  to  that  of 
the  fur  seal  In  Bering  Sea  and  the  salmon 
flsherles  of  the  Fraser  River.  It  Is  noted  that 
the  whale  resources  of  the  antarctic  are  be- 
ing killed  off  by  the  nations  falling  to  deal 
directly  with  that  problem. 

3.  A  lack  of  any  internationally  recognized 
"rules  of  the  road"  to  cover  the  conduct  of 
flshermen  on  a  ground  \islng  different  types 
of  gear.  Although  faint  voices  have  been 
voicing  this  alarm  for  the  past  15  years  none 
seems  to  wish  to  tackle  this  knotty  problem 
seriously. 
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I  point  out  that  the  world  flBherle*  halve 
doubled  m  their  production  In  the  paat  10 
years  and  that  their  rate  or  Increase  Is  groyn- 
ing rather  than  diminishing.  Another 
doubling  of  production  from  the  high  s^as 
naherles  In  the  next  10  years,  which  I  ccffi- 
fldently  expect.  wUl  more  than  quadru()le 
the  intensity  of  these  problems  In  interna- 
tional competition  on  the  high  seas.        _ 

I  suggest  that  we  might  better  use  0ur 
energies  in  working  toward  solution  of  «he 
real  problems  we  have  before  us.  rather  than 
burying  our  heads  in  the  sands  of  the  .2- 
mlle  limit  and  hoping  that  the  problems  vriU 
go  away. 

PUBLICATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS' 

NEWSLETTER 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  publication  of  a  new  lia- 
tional  newsletter— Volunteer's  Diges:^ 
which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  com- 
munity volunteer  groups  throughout  i  he 
country. 

This  is  the  first  publication  devo;ed 
exclusively  to  news  of  volunteer  groups. 
It  will  act  as  an  exchange  to  give  these 
organizations  ideas  on  how  to  impr^jve 
their  activities  by  reporting  what  others 
are  doing. 

This  new  publication  is  edited  by  airs. 
Ruth  Wolozin  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
former  Minnesotan.  whose  parents,  :^r. 
and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Schwartz,  are  living  in 
Minneapolis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  can- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  about 
this  newsletter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Newsusttxb  Aras  Work  of  VoLUNTEifs 
A  quarterly  newsletter  which  wUl  adt  as 
an  exchange  for  the  activities  of  voliu^teer 
groups  across  the  Nation  published  its  {first 
issue  last  week. 

The  purpose  of  Volunteer's  Digest  la  to 
tell  how  volunteers  are  trying  to  Improve 
their  communities,"  according  to  editor  Iluth 
Wolozin.  The  publication  also  hopes  to  give 
organizations  Ideas  on  how  to  broaden  their 
work  by  telling  what  groups  are  doing,  she 

Volunteer's  Digest  Is  published  by  the  Vol- 
unteer Community  Activities  Clearinghuuse. 
Inc.,  newly  organized  by  Mrs.  Wolozin.  It 
has  offices  at  5507  33d  Street  NW. 

"In  spite  of  our  materialistic  label,  no  peo- 
pie  In  any  other  country  are  as  enthusiastic 
Joiners  and  workers  for  causes  and  gro^ips." 
Mrs.  Wolozin  said.  "These  quiet  Impt-ove- 
ments  never  hit  the  newspaper  headlines, 
yet  the  constant  and  continuing  voluntary 
participation  of  Americans  in  community 
activities  represents  one  of  the  best  aspects 
of  our  national  life."  . 

Amon«  the  articles  in  the  first  issut  is  a 
story  about  a  cormnunlty  meeting  In  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  on  the  problem  of  clvU  rghts. 
The  article  tells  a  little  about  the  meeting 
and  gives  an  address  where  the  readei  may 
secure  more  Information. 

Other  subjects  covered  In  the  newsletter 
Include:  the  aged,  youth  problems,  ne<d  for 
teachers  and  training  the  underprivileged. 
Each  ends  with  an  address  where  moi  e  in- 
formation may  be  fovmd. 
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Race,  at  which  religious  and  civic  lead- 
ers throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota 
met  to  discuss  the  relationship  between 
morality  and  the  quest  for  civil  rights. 
The  principal  speaker  at  this  meeting 
was  Mathew  Ahmann,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Catholic  Conference 
for  Interracial  Justice.  Mr.  Ahmann's 
address  constitutes  a  moving  document, 
and  I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  linanimous  consent  to  have  the  ad- 
dress by  Mathew  Ahmann  entitled 
"Race:  Challenge  to  Religion"  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


RACE:   CHALLENGE  TO  RELIGaON 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  re 


cently  In  Minneapolis  there  was  held  a 
Minnesota  Conference  on  Religion  and 


Race  :  Challenge  to  Religion 
(By  Mathew  Ahmann.  executive  director, 
National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Jiistice,  at  the  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence on  Religion  and  Race,  February  27, 
1964) 

Racial  events  of  1963,  some  blessed,  some 
evil,  unpredlcted  and  unforeseen  In  1962, 
disrupted  the  programs  of  religious  and  secu- 
lar civil  rights  organizations.  But  these 
events  •  •  •  Birmingham,  and  the  March 
on  Washington  on  the  national  scene,  and 
countless  demonstrations  on  the  local 
scene— deeply  affected  the  role  of  the  reli- 
gious communities  of  our  country  In  race 
relations. 

The  "racial  crisis"  forced  the  conscience  of 
millions  of  Americans,  leaders  and  followers, 
to  confront  the  Issue  of  racial  Injustice,  and 
provided  unprecedented  opportunity  for  at- 
titude and  social  change.  A  good  part  of 
this  openness  to  change  still  exists,  though 
a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  our  country  has  manifest  Itself.  Here, 
I  fear,  religious  groups  who  should  have 
provided  Interpretation  to  their  white  con- 
stituencies, were  not  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  change. 

It  is  difficult  to  unravel  and  differentiate 
the  effects  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Race,  and  Birmingham,  and 
the  march,  but  it  la  clear  that  the  Inter- 
rellglous  spirit  and  approach  developed 
from  the  January  meeting  helped  gear 
countless  local  religious  communities  to  a 
more  adequate  response  to  the  crisis  of 
1963. 

Yet  despite  significant  initiatives  taken 
by  many  national  religious  denominations, 
and  despite  significant  Initiatives  In  many 
cities  around  the  country — within  denom- 
inational life,  and  cooperative  acrosa  reli- 
gious lines — understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  racial  crisis  still  escapes  the  religious 
community.  As  a  result,  religious  efforts 
to  secure  interracial  justice  generally  fol- 
low the  Negro  Initiative,  rather  than  ap- 
pear Blde-by-slde  or  Integrated  with  It.  The 
one  exception,  and  all  of  us  can  thank  God 
for  that,  has  been  the  forceful  role  of  the 
Negro  ministry. 

While  significant  new  trends  of  construc- 
tive social  change  for  racial  Integration  have 
begun  In  our  religious  communities  this 
past  year,  there  are  still  few  signs  of  volun- 
tary efforts  by  that  portion  of  the  religious 
population  of  our  cities  which  are  white  to 
secure  extensive  desegregation  or  meet  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

Given  the  social  history  and  organization 
of  our  religious  communities,  the  response 
to  the  racial  crisis  Is  sadly  not  likely  to  change 
drastically,  though  the  present  accelerated 
trend  will  continue.  Our  theology,  however, 
and  our  claim  to  inspiration  by  God.  make 
•  more  radical  demands  and  place  no  limit  on 
the  role  of  religion.  A  breakthrough  to  as- 
suming initiative,  along  with  Negro  leader- 


ship. IB  poeslble  but  not  Ukely.  And  gen- 
erally the  problem  Is  the  layman.  Though 
clerical  leaders  have  not  exhausted  their 
teaching,  by  and  large,  in  many  communities. 
It  Is  the  layman  who  Is  behind  and  hamper- 
ing the  response  of  the  Institution. 

The  more  reasonable  expectation  Is  a  role 
on  the  part  of  predominantly  white  religious 
groups  to  gradxially  take  larger  and  more  sig- 
nificant steps  in  meeting  the  Just  demands 
and  needs  of  Negroes  by  desegregation,  pro- 
viding leadership  in  that  creative  mediation 
of  confilct  which  will  produce  advance  to 
interracial  Justice,  and  by  the  Increased  use 
of  the  moral  force  of  religious  leadership  to 
pressure  concessions  from  the  white  com- 
munity of  the  country. 

However,  we  hope,  pray,  and  must  work 
for  a  more  radical  response  on  the  part  of 
ourselves  and  our  religious  groups.  We  must 
work  for  an  effective  Joining  of  the  demand 
for  Justice  now,  and  for  those  efforts  so  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  to  our  constituencies  the 
need  to  practice  aU  the  dlctums  of  our  faith. 
The  toleration  of  racism  within  our  religious 
communities  is  blasphemous,  a  denial  of  our 
God  and  our  relationship  with  Him,  and  a 
"God-damned  thing." 

What  are  we  doing  here  this  evening? 
This  IS  the  time  of  the  freedom  revolution^ 
Whv  did  we  bother  to  come  together?  Its 
pretty  late  for  a  conference.  If  you  look 
kround  the  room,  we  are  a  pretty  white  group^ 
There  are  no  poor  Joining  In  our  comradeship 
and  in  ova  discussions. 

There  is  only  worth  in  coming  together 
for  these  discussions  if  it  means  we  are 
going  to  redouble  our  effort,  use  the  power 
that  is  ours  to  affect  change-change  in  the 
hearts  of  people.  Including  o^x^'^^l;."^^ 
changes  in  the  nature  of  our  cities  and  the 
segregation  patterns  foisted  upon  our  peo- 
ple We  have  within  our  denominations  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  our  cities  and  States^ 
We  must  admit  we  have  not  yet  done  our 
lob  Our  members  are  the  decisionmak- 
ers.' the  men  and  women  wb°  ^o-^^^™/  °;f, 
resources.  Except  for  the  shabby  treatment 
too  frequently  afforded  American  Indians, 
Minnesota  does  not  have  the  ghettos  ajid 
the  violent  confilct  of  other  locales  I  am 
a  native  of  Minnesota.  I  know  that  our 
ghettos  are  not  as  large,  but  our  discrlm- 
inatlon  is  as  apparent.  Our  Job  and  housing 
Sscrlmlnatlon  is  as  rank.  Our  social 
discrimination  Is  as  abominable. 

We  religious  people  feel  too  comfortable 
with  our  expanded  role  in  race  relations,    we 
don't  adequately  realize  the  suffering  of  those 
subject  to  discrimination  be  they  Negro  or 
American  Indian.    We  don't  adequately  reaJ- 
^  the  nature  of  the  crisis.     We  feel  what 
we  do  is  adequate,  but  we  don't  do  anywhere 
near  all  we  can.    0\a  programs  In  race  rela- 
tions—that problem  we  call  the  most  severe 
social  and  moral  problem  of  our  country- 
our  programs  in  race  relations  are  still  avo- 
cations.    We  frequently  stay  off  the  streeM 
because  we  are  polite,  then  afraid  when  deep 
within  us  we  know  that  our  presence  on  tne 
streets   may   make  the  difference.     We  say 
that  only  the  polite  Negro,  our  social  equal, 
can  live  In  our  neighborhoods,  and  face  the 
InsldlouB  danger  that  we  will  increase  our 
discrimination     on     social     and     economic 
grounds.     Is  such  dlscrlmlnaUon  any  mort 
moral?  ,,_^       ^„^ 

Candidly,  the  Conference  on  Religion  ana 
Race,  despite  Its  benefits  has  not  moved  thw 
country.  It  was  Birmingham  and  Dr.  MM- 
tm  Luther  King.  It  has  been  Negroes  who 
have  produced  the  change-Kihange  wlthm 
us  within  our  religious  groups,  within  oiff 
Government,  and  In  the  whole  climate  of  tne 
country.  We  shoxild  repent,  yes.  for  the  «m 
of  our  past,  and  true,  we  should  be  glad  lor 
our  accomplishments,  especially  our  new 
gains.  But  we  must  realize  how  far  we  hay« 
to  go  and  admit  that  we  can  and  must  do 
much  more  to  forge  the  community  oi 
love  our  country  so  badly  needs.    If  the  proo- 
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lems  raised  by  the  relationship  of  white 
p>eople  to  American  Indians  and  to  Negroes 
cannot  be  successfully  resolved  within  a 
sheJrt  period  of  time  In  Minnesota,  how  much 
hope  Is  there  for  Chicago  or  New  York,  or 
Birmingham  or  Jackson? 

The  greatest  benefit  of  1963  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  vital  spirit  and  sense  in  the 
Negro  community  which  says  we  are  not 
afraid — no  longer  are  we  afraid  to  make 
major  sacrifices  even  to  lose  our  lives  to 
bring  freedom  to  our  pec^le.  The  freed cwn 
revolution  can  transform  our  Institutions, 
our  very  lives,  and  we  must  be  part  of  it. 

But  remember  the  Harris  Newsweek  polls. 
These  Indicate  where  we  are:  85  percent  of 
the  white  people  of  this  country  think  Ne- 
groes laugh  a  lot:  75  percent  of  the  white 
people  of  our  country  think  that  Negroes 
have  less  ambition  than  whites;  71  percent 
of  white  people  think  that  Negroes  smell 
different:  50  percent  of  white  people  think 
that  Negroes  have  less  native  intelligence; 
36  percent  of  white  people  think  that  Negroes 
In  the  United  States  are  inferior  to  white 
people. 

Only  34  percent  of  the  white  people  of  our 
country  think  that  the  Negro  revolt  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  rank  and  file  of  Negroes.  On 
the  other  hand,  78  percent  of  Negroes  say 
Integrated  housing  Is  desirable;  91  i>ercent  of 
Negroes  say  the  Negro  revolt  Is  supported  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  Negroes;  74  percent  of 
whites  say  that  Negroes  are  moving  too  fast. 
Only  3  percent  of  the  Negroes  think  that  Ne- 
groes are  moving  too  fast. 

James  Baldwin  says.  "Actually,  I  dont  want 
to  marry  your  daughter.  I  just  want  to  get 
you  off  my  back." 

TTie  increased  pace  of  the  Negro  revolt  in 
1963  and  the  obvious  conflict  between  Negro 
and  white  values  exposed  In  the  two  News- 
week opinion  polls.  Indicate  continued  racial 
conflict  in  1964.  The  place  of  breakout  of 
conflict  because  of  these  opposing  sets  of  val- 
ues concerning  racial  justice  is  not  easv  to 
predict.  Nor  is  It  possible  to  tell  In  advance 
which  events  will  be  contagious  and  escalate 
Into  affairs  moving  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation. 

Stiffening  white  resistance  to  Negro  and 
white  demands  for  social  progress,  public 
pressure  techniques  may  dampen  the  conflict 
In  some  areas,  but  may  quicken  It  in  others, 
until  public  authority  has  to  step  In  to  main- 
tain law  and  order. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  demands  for  in- 
terracial justice  "now"  require  substantial 
concessions  toward  racial  integration  on  the 
part  of  the  white  community. 

The  opportunities  for  progress  made  possi- 
ble by  the  stirring  of  the  white  conscience  re- 
sulting from  the  Negro  revolt  can  best  be 
capitalized  on  by  religious  groups.  Coupled 
with  Negro  pressure,  organized  religion  Is  the 
one  force  which  has  a  possibility  of  shapring 
the  national  consensus  necessary  to  give  us 
a  truly  integrated  society. 

To  realize  the  possibility  before  them,  reli- 
gious groups  have  to  boldly  step  up  their  In- 
stitutional efforts  to  convert  their  own  ad- 
herents, and  to  use  the  moral  force  they  rep- 
resent. This  stepplng-up  process  has  begun 
In  the  Protestant,  and  the  Jewish,  and  the 
Catholic  communities. 

What's  happened  since  January  1963,  or 
since  Birmingham,  in  the  world  of  religion? 
Some  70  conferences  on  religion  and  race 
have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  cotm- 
try,  and  many  have  launched  on-going  inter- 
rellgious  race  programs  Involving  top  reli- 
gious and  lay  leadership.  I've  just  come  from 
the  Toledo  Conference  on  Religion  and  Race 
to  meet  with  you  In  Minnesota.  Last  spring, 
«t  an  unusual  board  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  described  by  some  as  a 
religious  experience,  the  council's  commis- 
sion on  religion  and  race  wa«  formed  and 
given  a  mandate  to  get  Involved  In  the 
Kegro  revolt.  National  Council  of  Church 
«taff,  frequently  on  loan  from  numy  denomi- 


nations, are  deeply  involved  in  the  racial 
crisis  In  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  have 
taken  significant  initiative  in  a  host  of  proj- 
ects. At  its  convention  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
last  summer,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
formed  Its  own  commission  on  religion  and 
race  with  a  budget  of  »500.000.  At  the  same 
convention.  Presbyterians  who  felt  the  offi- 
cial church  body  would  not  move  rapidly 
enough,  formed  the  Presbyterian  Interracial 
Council  to  prod  that  body  on.  Work  has  been 
going  on  within  the  various  Lutheran  bodies 
also:  I  can  call  to  mind  especially  the  work 
of  the  National  Lutheran  Council,  and  the 
work  of  the  Missouri  Synod's  Lutheran  Hu- 
man Relations  Association.  Similar  stepped- 
up  efforts  In  race  relations  have  been 
launched  by  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, the  National  Coimcil  of  the  Protestant 
Epl£Copal  Church,  and  many  other  Protestant 
denomd  nations. 

In  the  Jewish  community,  teams  of  rabbis 
have  been  formed  by  several  conferences 
of  rabbis  to  be  available  on  call  to  assist 
the  Negro  community  In  various  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  The  main  secular  Jewish  agen- 
cies, the  American  Jewish  Committee,  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  have  employed 
staff  full  time  in  race  relations  for  the  first 
time.  Though  long  deeply  involved  in  civil 
rights,  these  agencies  have  begun  to  make 
use  of  their  resources  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  programs  of  the  major  civil  rights 
organizations.  Also  In  the  Jewish  com- 
munity a  new  program  has  been  launched 
by  the  Social  Action  Commission  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
and  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  Under  auspices  of  this  commission, 
Reformed  Jewish  congregations  the  country 
over  are  going  throtigh  an  educational  proc- 
ess in  the  adoption  of  an  Individual  and  con- 
gregational statement  of  practical  policy  In 
race  relations. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  community  over  40 
new  pastoral  letters  have  been  Issued  by 
bishops  around  the  country  within  the  past 
12  months,  many  of  them  annotinclng  new 
programs  and  the  commitment  of  more 
Catholic  resources  to  the  civil  rights  battle. 
Thoee  of  us  who  are  Roman  Catholics  have 
witnessed  the  marvelous  freedom  the  nun 
has  as  she  has  begtin  to  take  her  place  along- 
side of  others  protesting  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

And  finally  thousands  of  white  Christians 
and  Jews  joined  in  the  great  and  dignified 
tribute  to  American  democracy,  the  August 
28  march  on  Washington. 

Religion  has  begun  to  make  practical  com- 
mitments. What  does  that  mean  in  otir 
local  cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation? 

First  of  all.  stepped-up  denominational 
educational  efforts  are  tirgently  needed; 
stralght-from-the-shoulder  preaching  of  the 
word  of  God  so  that  the  individual  con- 
science cannot  escape  the  decision  that  mtist 
be  made.  Urgently  needed  Is  an  expansion 
of  programs  to  build  himrLan  contacts  across 
racial  lines  to  develop  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  Negroes  and  whites  and  Ameri- 
can Indians.  In  some  cases  the  Friendship 
House  home  visit  technique  might  be  used, 
even  though  initially  It  Is  qvilte  artificial. 
Negroes  and  whites  and  whites  and  American 
Indians  must  step  up  their  work  on  common 
civic  problems.  It  is  urgent,  too.  that  con- 
tinued use  be  made  of  the  public  bearing 
of  grievances  In  keeping  with  the  great  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  protest.  The  Christian 
churches  have  an  urgent  problem  before 
them  in  dealing  with  sep>arate  white  and 
Negro  chtirch  traditions.  The  relationship 
between  the  white  and  the  Negro  ministry 
Is  not  much  better  than  the  relationship 
between  white  and  Negro  people  at  large. 
With  the  exception  of  the  specific  Negro 
denominations,  the  major  rellglotis  denom- 
inations of  Protestantism  smd  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  considered  by  the  Negro 
community  to  be  white  churches. 


Efforts  must  be  made  by  our  religious 
groups  to  watch  our  urban  renewal  projects 
like  hawks  to  see  tliat  they  are  used  to  bene- 
fit all  of  the  people  of  our  cities  and  to  see 
that  relocation  made  necessary  by  them  is 
used  to  expand  freedom  in  the  housing  mar- 
ket. The  challenge  must  be  offered  to  the 
attempt  of  the  real  estate  profession  to  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  racial  segregation  In 
housing.  The  country  over,  real  estate 
boards  are  deeply  involved  in  efforts  to  re- 
peal those  fair  housing  laws  which  have 
been  adopted  while  stating  tliat  neighbor- 
hood housing  patterns  are  the  responsibility 
only  of  the  property  owner.  The  National 
Real  Estate  Board  has  even  drawn  up  a  prop- 
erty owner  bill  of  rights.  We  must  confront 
our  real  estate  leaders  with  a  religious  wit- 
ness, and  demonstrate  effectively  to  them 
that  the  ownership  of  property  carries  with 
It  social  responsibility,  and  that  by  no  means 
does  any  man  have  the  moral  right  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  sale  or  rental  of  his  prop- 
erty, on  the  basis  of  race,  or  religion.  We 
must  launch  vigorous  efforts  to  enable  Ne- 
gro people  to  move  freely  throughout  our 
communities,  if  necessary  even  locating 
mortgage  financing  and  by  protecting  the 
minority  group  family  when  he  chooses  to 
move  into  an  all-white  area. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  ovir  ooxmtry  to  use  their  building, 
contract  and  purchasing  power  to  help  bring 
an  end  to  discrimination  in  the  employment 
field.  Now  Lb  the  time  for  religious  leaders  to 
sit  down  with  the  Important  employer  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations  to  discuss  with 
them  what  can  be  done  to  launch  new  em- 
ployment programs  for  members  of  our 
minority  groups. 

We  hear  repeatedly  the  request  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  ouir  racial  problems  around  the  bar- 
gaining table.  That  bargaining  table  is  only 
meaningful  if  the  white  i>eople  with  the 
power  and  willingness  to  make  commltmentg 
sit  around  it  too.  Very  simply,  predominantly 
white  religious  groups  can  make  or  break  the 
civil  rights  revolution  in  this  country.  For 
we  can  deliver — If  we  so  choose — the  power 
to  that  bargaining  table. 

There  are  three  other  major  concerns  be- 
fore us  where  religious  influence  must  be  felt. 
A  good  civil  rights  bill  is  now  going  on  the 
agenda  of  our  U^.  Senate.  It's  acknowledged 
In  many  quarters  of  this  coimtry  that  its  rel- 
atively smooth  passage  through  the  House 
has  been  due  to  the  resurgence  of  interest 
in  racial  justice  on  the  part  of  religious 
groups.  Now  religious  groups  have  to  work 
to  break  the  filibuster  and  to  see  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  retains  Its  public  accommoda- 
tions and  fair  employment  provisions.  At- 
tention on  our  part  should  be  directed  not 
only  to  the  Senate,  but  also  to  the  White 
House.  We  can  afford  no  crippling  compro- 
mises on  the  part  of  the  dvU  rights  Mil  of 
1963. 

But  even  If  the  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty 
God  long  ago  made  with  man,  our  race  rela- 
tions problems  will  not  be  solved.  Otir  cotin- 
try  is  filled  with  38  million  poverty-stricken 
p>eople.  We  need  a  Job  for  every  man.  Cou- 
pled with  the  cry  for  "freedom  now"  Is  tlie 
claim  that  a  job  for  every  man  is  a  just  de- 
mand. Whitney  Yotmg  of  the  National 
Urban  League  has  called  for  a  XJS.  Marshall 
plan.  We  need  an  tinprecedented  national 
effort  to  improve  the  economy  and  the  avail- 
ability of  jobs,  which  will  reduce  the  hostility 
and  conflict  ixtxluced  by  the  frustration  o* 
unemployment,  competition  for  }obs,  and 
lack  of  Job  advancement.  Progress  for  fxill 
racial  justice  can  best  be  made  in  a  full 
economy  when  all  Americans  can  be  gain- 
fully employed  at  the  highest  level  at  their 
ability.  Private  and  religious  reeouroee 
shoTild  be  iised.  too,  to  eliminate  the  herit- 
age of  poverty  and  disability  inflicted  upon 
members  of  otir  minority  groupe.  One  re- 
ligious worker  In  the  dvll  rights  field  haa 
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properly  suggested  that  we  consider  mori- 
gaglng  our  debt-free  rellglovis  Institutions  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  poor  of  today 

Finally  I  could  not  leave  the  list  of  need*l 
commitments  on  our  part^the  list  of  con- 
crete and  practical  programs  in  which  ^e 
must  engage— without  a  more  direct  observa- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  deal  fairly  with 
American  Indians.  Discrimination  is  rank 
In  the  towns  around  reservations  and  a  tran- 
sition between  the  reservation  and  the  cl  ;y 
is  fraught  with  Insecurity.  How  is  it  thit 
a  great  people  such  as  ours  could  dispossess 
those  who  originally  roamed  our  land,  whofce 
land  It  was.  and  then  turn  our  callous*^ 
backs  awav?  More  effective  Federal  progra* 
to  insure  the  rights  of  Negroes  are  s 
needed,  but  in  a  State  such  as  Minnesota 
of  us  bear  keen  personal  responsibility. 

Let  me  rettirn  to  the  freedom  moveme 
In  the  past  year  we  have  been  witness  U 
growing  movement  which  can  truthfully 
called  a  nonviolent  revolution.     Negro  cltl 
zens  want  their  rights— the  same  rights  the 
average  white  man  has  now.     And  they  watat 
human    respect    and    fraternity    now.    T^e 
nonviolent    freedom    revolution    will    toufch 
every  part  of  our  lives.     New  up-and-comlfag 
Negro  leadership  Is  through  waiting  andlls 
pushing  at  the  seams  of  our  ghettos.    TJhe 
goals    of    the    racial    revolution    are    shaijed 
deeply  In  every  strata  of  the  Negro  comnfu- 
nlty.     Rights  will  be  granted  or  our  country 
will  be  in  trouble.     The  summer  of  1963  ^lU 
be  but  a  candle  to  the  summer  of  1964.  j 

This  revolution  can  radically  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  our  country  and  our  dedication 
to  democracy.    It  can  save  our  country  frbm 
mediocrity.     It  can,  as  well,  help  reform  the 
roots  of  our  rellgloxis  commitment.     It  Is  a 
two-part  revolution.     It  is  a  revolution   of 
conscience— a  moral  revolution  as  well  a^  a 
practical  revolution.     Religious  relevancej  to 
man  is  at  test.     What  man  can  live  through 
a  Birmingham  and  not  be  forced  to  de<ilde 
whether  he  Is  on  the  side  of  right  or  wrajng. 
What  man  looking  at  the  6,000  white  plcSets 
circling  Chicago's  city  hall  not  too  long  igo 
cannot  recognize  racism  within  their  chants 
against  freedom  in  the  housing  market.     The 
demands  of  our  Negro  citizens  are  Just  de- 
mands.    The  religious  white  man  must  ag  ree. 
The  winds  of  the  racial  revolution  have 
begun  to  blow  on  the  reeds  of  conscience. 
Now  you  and  I  have  to  decide  whether  our 
rellglovis  commitment  Is  merely  superfllclal 
religiosity,  or  whether  we   agree  with  Qod. 
Now  we  have  to  decide  that  Negro  claims 

are  Just. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  you  and  I  to  gci  to 

work. 

Now  is  the  time  for  practical  programs. 
Now   is    the   time   for   stralght-from-i  he- 
shoulder  preaching  of  the  meaning  of  God's 
relationship  with  man. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  massive  resou  rces 
of  organized  religion  to  flow  Into  the  ;lvll 
rights  struggle. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  our  energy  and 
ourselves  humbly  In  sacrifice  as  Negroes  and 
some  whites  have  been  doing. 

With  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  we  ha/e  a 
dream  of  an  America  where  all  men  can 
move  freely— where  the  essential  rights  of 
all  are  recognized. 

We  have  a  dream  of  an  America  of  Jxis- 
tice. 

We  have  a  dream  of  an  America  woere 
brother  loves  brother. 

We  seek  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  the 
past^for  our  support  of  prejudice,  for  ^?hat 
we  have  done  or  not  done  to  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  program  of  ac- 
tion. I 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  an  on-golnk  m- 
terrellglous  conference  on  religion  and 
We  bear  the  responsibilities  for  the 
lems  of  the  whole  country. 

The  racial  problem  has  long  been  a  djlem 
ma  of  conscience — but  It  U  that  no  ^tiore 
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We  feel   a  righteous  anger.     And,  as  never 
before,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  seize  the 
initiative  to  make  this  a  country  of  broth- 
ers living  side  by  side  In  freedom.     We  all 
can  agree  with  the  American  Catholic  bishops 
who   have    said,    "Discrimination   based   on 
race  or  color — cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
truth  that  God  has  created   all  men  with 
equal  rights  and  dignity."     Christians  will 
agree  with  the  1963  statement  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly   of   the   National   Council   of 
Churches  that.  "At  the  point  of  race,  the 
Christian  church  must  now  profess  or  deny 
Christ.     No   imperative   requires   more    Im- 
mediate obedience  than  the  new  command- 
ment which  He  gave  to  His  church,  'that  you 
love    one    another'— the    clear    demand    for 
obedience  to  Christ  In  race  relations  leaves 
no  alternative." 

With  Rabbi  Abraham  Heschel  we  weep  and 
ask,  "religion  and  race,  how  can  the  two  be 
uttered  together." 

Let  me  close  by  reference  to  a  dream  re- 
ported by  William  Strlngfellow.  a  prophetic 
Episcopalian  layman: 

"On  one  of  those  steaming,  stinking,  sti- 
fling nights  that  each  summer  brings  to  Har- 
lem tenements.  I  had  a  dream: 

"I  was  walking  In  Harlem  on  125th  Street 
In  broad  daylight.  I  seemed  to  be  the  only 
white  man  in  sight.  The  passersby  stared 
at  me  balefully.  Then  two  Negroes  stopped 
me  and  asked  for  a  light.  When  I  searched 
my  pockets  for  a  match,  one  of  them  sank 
a  knife  Into  my  belly.  I  fell.  I  bled.  After 
a  while.  I  died. 

"I  woke  quickly.  I  felt  my  stomach.  There 
wasn't  any  blood.  I  smoked  a  cigarette  and 
thought  about  the  dream : 

"The  assault  In  the  dream  seemed  unpro- 
voked and  vicious.  The  death  In  the  dream 
seemed  useless  and.  therefore,  all  the  more 
expensive.  The  victim  In  the  dream  seemed 
Innocent  of  offense  to  those  who  murdered 
him.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  victim  was 
a  white  man.  The  victim  was  murdered  by 
a  black  man  because  he  was  a  white  man. 
The  murder  was  retribution.  The  motive  was 
revenge. 

"No  white  man  Is  Innocent.  I  am  not  In- 
nocent.   Then  I  cried." 

As  we  set  to  work — don't  offer  an  Ideal — 
offer  yourself. 


race. 
Har- 


TRTBUTE  TO  MISS  ROSE  McKEE 
Mrs.  SMITH.    Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson  recently  made  an  excellent  ap- 
pointment in  his  selection  of  Miss  Rose 
McKee  to  be  the  Ehrector  of  Public  Infor- 
mation of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration.   I  commend  him  on  his  selection 
and  appointment,  for  Rose  McKee  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  women  of  our  Natioa 
Rose  McKee  has  been  an  outstanding 
woman  in  journalism  and  in  business.    I 
know  that  she  will  be  an  outstanding 
woman  in  Government.     I  predict  that 
she  will  rise  to  even  greater  heights  and 
that  this  is  only  a  start  for  her. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  know  her  most 
for  her  very  distinguished  career  as  the 
congressional  correspondent  for  United 
Press.  While  we  are  delighted  that  she 
has  been  given  this  so  richly  deserved 
recognition,  we  miss  her  on  the  Hill  and 
wish  she  was  back. 

She  is  a  person  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence and  integrity.  In  appointing  her 
to  a  very  honored  and  important  posi- 
tion. President  Johnson  not  only  does 
honor  to  Rose  McKee  individually  and  to 
women  generally— but  he  does  honor  to 
his  own  administration  by  having  Rose 
McKee  on  his  team. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  NEL- 
SON in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not.  morning  busi- 
ness Is  closed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  92  Leg.l 

Aiken  Fong  Miller 

Allott  Gruening  Monroney 

Bartlett  Hayden  Morae 

Bayh  Hruftka  Mundt 

Bennett  Humphrey  Nelson 

Bible  Inouye  Neubergear 

Byrd,  Va.  Javlts  Pell 

Carlaon  Johnston  Prouty 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho     Robertson 

Church  Ke«tln«  Russell 

Clark  Kuchel  Saltonetall 

Cooper  Lausche  Scott 

Cotton  Mansfield  Smith 

Dodd  McCarthy  Sparkman 

Douglas  McClellan  Stennis 

Eastland  McGee  Thurmond 

Ellender  McGovem  Tower 

Engle  Mclntyre  Walters 

Brvln  Metcalf  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da   [Mr.   Holland],   the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan    [Mr.   McNamara],   the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator   from   Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribi- 
coFF],  the  Senator  from  Florida   [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson],   the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],   the   Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarboroxjch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senators  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs  and 
Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
brf.ska  [Mr.  Curtis  1,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  ^Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson!  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 
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The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  Greneral  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  bill  (H.R.  7152) . 

Mr.  EASTLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
with  the  imderstanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  it  will 
not  count  as  a  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
the  war  on  hunger  and  poverty.  The 
phrase  has  taken  hold  rather  deeply. 
This  morning  I  heard  a  talk  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  which  the  phrase  was 
probably  used  20  or  30  times. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  Czech  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Inasmuch  as  I  do  not 
have  his  consent  to  identify  him  by  name 
I  will  not  do  so. 

He  wrote  me  about  a  communication 
received  by  him  from  his  brother  living 
in  Czechoslovakia.  That  brother  in 
Czechoslovakia  stated  that  on  broadcasts 
to  that  country  word  is  coming  of  the 
fight  being  made  in  the  United  States 
on  hunger  and  poverty.  The  impres- 
sion there  is  that  people  are  starving 
within  our  Nation. 

Based  upon  the  manner  in  which  this 
theme  is  being  spread  and  discussed,  I 
can  well  understand  it;  and  I  assume 
the  Communists  are  unhesitatingly  tak- 
ing advantage  of  what  we  broadcast  to 
be  the  general  picture  of  people  in  our 
Nation — in  dire  hunger  and  poverty  and 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  some  places. 

The  story  is  not  told  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  3,342.000  persons  who 
are  holding  two  jobs.  There  are  11,163.- 
000  families  in  which  both  husband  and 
wife  are  working. 

Listed  as  unemployed  in  our  country 
are  all  persons  over  the  age  of  14  who 
contend  that  they  are  looking  for  jobs 
and  are  unable  to  find  them.    Within 


this  latter  category  are  many  of  the  age 
of  14  years,  and  15  years,  and  16  years 
of  age. 

Certainly  there  are  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
to  let  the  impression  stand  that  hunger 
is  running  rampant  in  the  United  States 
is  a  disservice  to  our  Nation  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  high  purpose  of  our  people 
to  help  those  among  them  who  are  labor- 
ing in  distress. 

We  are  in  an  election  year,  and  I  an- 
ticipate that,  in  the  zeal  to  win  elections, 
arguments  of  the  type  I  have  just  de- 
scribed will  be  made  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  not  have  two  re- 
sponsibilities— first,  to  try  to  take  care 
of  those  who  are  in  distress;  and  second, 
not  to  belittle,  before  the  people  of  the 
world,  the  true  economic  and  welfare 
status  of  our  citizenry? 

In  the  United  States  the  per  capita 
disposable  personal  income  after  pay- 
ment of  taxes  was  $2,125  in  1963. 

There  are  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
where  the  per  capita  income  is  $30.  In 
China  it  is  $63.    In  India  it  is  $60. 

This  country  produces  33  percent  of 
the  goods  of  the  world,  with  only  slightly 
more  than  6  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 

Our  highways  are  congested  with  au- 
tomobiles. Luxury  seems  to  be  the  sign 
that  dominates. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  there  are 
some  who  are  in  distress,  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  not  living  in  hunger  within  our 
coimtry.  If  we  are,  in  this  period  which 
Is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, it  is  a  peculiar  paradox, 

I  mentioned  one  letter  I  received.  I 
have  received  others.  I  asked  my  sec- 
retary this  morning  to  check  into  those 
letters.  She  was  not  able  to  do  so  im- 
mediately. But  the  one  letter  I  have 
mentioned  is  to  the  effect  that  within 
our  country  people  are  starving.  That 
is  the  belief,  in  many  instances,  of  the 
Czechoslovaks. 

I  have  not  made  inquiry  to  ascertain 
if  the  Voice  of  America  is  broadcasting 
such  news.  Based  upon  the  letter,  it 
would  seem  that  it  is,  because  the  letter 
states  that  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions are  telling  the  people  in  Czecho- 
slovakia about  the  hunger  and  starva- 
tion that  prevail  within  our  country. 
I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake.  The 
problem,  if  one  does  exist,  can  be  solved 
without  besmirching  the  true  economic 
conditions  that  prevail  in  our  land. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employ- 


ment Opportunity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  days  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  voiced  complaints 
as  to  the  activity  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms,  Inc.,  an  organization  that  is 
dedicated  to  the  defeat  of  any  and  all 
civil  rights  legislation  that  may  be  In- 
troduced in  Congress. 

I  had  previously  planned  to  make  some 
remarks  in  regard  to  this  organization 
and  certain  charges  and  countercharges 
that  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  between  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  coordinating  committee, 
replies  by  the  Attorney  General's  office 
and  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
the  coordinating  committee's  rebuttal 
thereto.  This  I  shall  cover  at  a  later 
point  in  these  remarks. 

Last  Saturday  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating]  complained  at 
length  that  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  Fundamental  American  Free- 
doms was  responsible  for  a  mail  cam- 
paign that  was  being  directed  at  him 
from  his  State,  wherein  a  preponderance 
of  the  Senator's  mail  was  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
am  flattered  that  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee, and  inferentially  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  can  be  held  responsible  for 
instigating  in  New  York  such  a  massive 
campaign  in  opposition  to  civil  rights 
legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  coordinating 
committee  did  not  want  to  waste  any 
money  on  newspaper  advertisements  In 
New  York,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  position  of  the  two  Senators  from 
the  State  of  New  York  was  so  well  known 
that  there  was  nothing  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  level  of  the 
grassroots  could  do  to  change  the  posi- 
tions of  both  the  distinguished  senior 
and  junior  Senators.  If  this  letter-writ- 
ing campaign  could  thus  have  been 
mounted  without  the  expenditure  of 
either  money  or  time,  it  is  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  how  fertile  a  fleld  is  the  State 
of  New  York  for  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  alert  the  people  to  the  evils 
that  are  Inherent  In  such  legislation  as 
that  which  is  now  proposed. 

The  subsequent  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  In  the 
colloquy  with  me  on  Wednesday,  March 
18,  lend  even  more  credence  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  people  of  New  York  are 
ready  and  willing  to  be  educated  on  the 
exact  meaning  and  Implications  of  the 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation.  He  then 
said: 

It  may  be  some  solace  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  others  to  know  that  since 
Saturday — that  Is,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
of  this  week — I  have  received  about  500  let- 
ters commenting  on  Satvirday's  speech. 
About  80  percent  of  these  letters  oppose  my 
position  on  the  bill. 

If  the  Senator  would  just  keep  on 
speaking,  the  time  might  soon  arrive 
when  an  overwhelming  majority  of  his 
constituents  would  be  convinced  that  the 
proposed  bill  is  not  only  bad  but  uncon- 
stitutional legislation.  Later,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  the  substance  of  the  Senator's 
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complaint  in  regard  to  the  material  pre 
pared  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Fundamental  American  Freedoms  that  14 
being  disseminated  in  the  State  of  Nev^ 

York.  ^^     ^       ,,i 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  befor^ 
going  further?  ! 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield  to  the  Sena+ 
tor  from  New  York  for  a  question.         , 
Mr.  KEATING.    If  the  Senator  doefc 
not  wish  to  yield  for  a  comment.  I  shalj 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question.    Al 
though  I  have  no  knowledge  about  news 
paper  advertising  in  New  York,  is  th^ 
Senator  from  Mississippi  aware  of  thje 
circulation  in  the  State  of  New  York 
this  pamphlet  entitled  "Unmasking  t 
Civil  Rights  Bill"? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  not  aware  th 
the  pamphlet  is  being  circulated  in  t 
State  of  New  York.  I  do  have  a  copy  qf 
a  pamphlet  entitled.  "Unmasking  tl^e 
Civil  Rights  Bill."  I  did  not  know  it  ha4 
been  disseminated  in  the  State  of  Neiv 
York.  I  did  not  know  where  it  had  been 
circulated.  , 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  enclosing  this  particular 
pamphlet,  which  deals  with  the  dissent- 
ing views  of  Representatives  in  the  Hou^ 
who  dissented  from  the  bill  that  passQd 
the  House.  I  do  not  contend  that  all  t 
letters  emanated  from  that  source,  b 
a  great  many  of  them  obviously  did. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  t 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield  to  the  Se 
tor  from  New  York  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  noted  with  interest 
the  Senator's  statement  that  he  thought 
It  would  come  to  the  point  where  perhabs 
the  majority  of  our  constituents  would 
agree  with  his  position. 
Mr  EASTLAND.  I  said  I  hoped.  ! 
Mr.  JAVITS.  He  hoped  they  would. 
Does  the  Senator  seriously  believe  that 
even  if  the  mail  increased  materially  it 
would  change  our  minds?  ! 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  made  the 
statement  that  the  reason  newspaper  ad- 
vertising had  not  been  used  In  the  St4te 
of  New  York  was  that  it  was  thought  it 
would  be  futile. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Does  the  Senator  cc(n- 
sider  that  the  volume  of  letters  refer^d 
to  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating],  wjio 
I  believe  has  rendered  a  signal  service 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  light,  really 
represents  an  appreciable  cross  section 
of  opinion  when  one  considers  the   18 
million  people  in  the  State  of  New  Y6rk 
and  the  almost  6  million  people  wio 
voted  in  the  senatorial  election  in  19$2? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     There  are  a  great 
many  people  in  the  State  of  New  Yark. 
I  believe  the  majority  of  people  th(ere 
wish  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  their 
country.    I  beUeve  that  a  majority;  of 
them  would   take   a   different   positjon 
from  that  of  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  no  doubt 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  consideired 
to  be— and  I  say  this  with  not  unflue 
modesty— a  rather  outspoken  advocate 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  at  least  in  the 
number  of  things  I  have  said  and  dione 
In  its  behalf.  I  was  up  for  reelection 
in  1962.  after  enactment  the  Civil  Riihts 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  which  I  took  a 


very  active  part  in  helping  to  have  en- 
acted I  do  not  believe  those  acts  meant 
very  much,  but  nonetheless  they  became 
law.  Yet  I  was  reelected  in  1962  by  the 
largest  majority  of  any  candidate  for 
Federal  office  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  A  number  of  factors 
are  involved.  What  the  Senator  says  is 
true.  First,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  had  a  choice — but  that  issue 
was  not  pending  at  the  time.  The  Sena- 
tor cannot  say  that  the  great  majority 
by  which  he  was  elected  means  too  much 
when  there  is  no  issue  and  the  people  are 
not  voting  on  Issues. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  before  I  ran  for  reelection 
I  authored,  together  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and 
others,  bills  so  comprehensive  in  their 
impact  in  terms  of  civil  rights  as  to  be 
even  more  complete  in  their  substantial 
coverage  of  civil  rights  issues— for  exam- 
ple: dealing  with  State  as  well  as  Federal 
elections— than  the  bill  which  came  over 
from  the  House  and  is  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  he  has  not  been  running  since  those 
500,000  people  have  organized  and  start- 
ed demonstrating  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Both  the  senior  and  Junior  Sen- 
ators from  New  York,  I  judge,  are  op- 
posed to  transporting  children  by  bus:  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  just  yielded 
to  me  for  a  question.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  statement  with  the  un- 
derstanding, of  course,  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield,  with  that 
understanding,  and  also  that  it  will  not 
count  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  it  will  not 
count  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  attitude  on  trans- 
porting children  is  defined  by  the  court 
decree  in  the  New  Rochelle  School  case, 
which  provided  limits  of  distance  and  of 
time  within  which  children  may  be  trans- 
ported. I  do  not  believe,  if  it  can  be 
humanly  avoided,  in  the  forcible  trans- 
porting of  children  whose  parents  are  op- 
posed to  it.  but  even  that  may  be  neces- 
sary if  there  is  no  school  withta  reach — 
for  example,  in  our  consolidated  school 
districts.  So  I  believe  that  the  fair  lim- 
itation upon  that  bus  problem,  which 
was  posed  by  the  court  in  the  New 
Rochelle  school  case,  should  be  the  gen- 
eral rule  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  because  of  the 
housing  patterns,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator knows  that  the  position  he  takes 
means  de  facto  segregation  in  New  York 
State,  just  as  various  organizations  say 
it  is.  Because  of  the  different  housing 
patterns  in  the  South,  schools  in  the 
South  would  be  integrated,  while  in  New 
York  State  they  would  be  largely  segre- 
gated. The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to 
transporting  children  from  Brooklyn  to 
Harlem.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Brown  case,  said: 

To  separate  them  from  others  of  similar 
age  and  qualification  generate*  a  feeling  of 
Inferiority  as  to  the  statxis  in  the  community 


that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a 
way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone. 


That  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  speaking,  in  the  Brown  case. 
There  Is  de  facto  segregation  in  New 
York  State.  I  believe  the  meaning  of 
what  the  Senator  says,  and  the  meaning 
of  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  says  about  this  case  and  Its 
limits,  is  that  there  will  be  de  fsicto  seg- 
regation in  New  York  City,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  will  not  do 
because  of  the  damage  it  would  do  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Negro  children;  that 
if  they  were  segregated  they  would  be 
damaged  In  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be 
undone. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  Shield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  with  the  same  reservation,  I  should 
like  to  give  the  Senator  a  few  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
only  20  percent  of  the  public  schools 
have  a  very  heavy  racial  imbalance  or 
any  racial  imbalance.  In  terms  of  their 
student  populations. 

In  the  second  place — and  I  believe  my 
memory  Is  perfectly  clear  on  this — there 
are  no  schools  which  are  100  percent 
Negro  or  100  percent  white  within  that 
20  percent  classification. 

Third,  this  Is  a  very  different  situa- 
tion from  what  exists  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  court  has 
said  that  if  the  children  are  not  mixed 
in  all  the  schools.  If  all  the  Negro  school* 
are  not  mixed,  In  other  words,  they  will 
be  affected,  or  their  hearts  and  minds 
will  be  affected  in  a  way  unlikely  ever 
to  be  undone. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  so  that  I  may  complete  my 
thought,  the  Court  did  not  say  that  we 
must  put  a  school  out  of  business  which 
has  only  Negro  children  or  only  white 
children.  The  Court  said  the  opportu- 
nity must  be  present  for  Negro  and 
white  children  to  go  to  schools  that  are 
open  to  all  children,  and  that  the  schools 
in  that  respect  must  be  colorblind. 
That  is  not  the  rule  in  Mississippi.  It  Is 
the  rule  in  New  York. 

My  colleague  from  Mississippi  is 
£issuming  an  answer  from  me  that  I  did 
not  make.  My  colleague  assumes  that 
I  said  I  was  against  transferring  chil- 
dren by  bus.    I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  said  that  that 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  meaning  of  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  no  such  thing, 
and  I  cannot  allow  the  Senator  to  im- 
pute that  meaning  to  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  the  Senator  In 
favor  of  transferring  by  bus? 

Mr  JAVITS.  To  a  limited  extent.  I 
am  for  limited  transfers  to  the  extent 
It  is  humanly  possible,,  without  compiu- 
sion.  In  short  I  am  for  the  city  provid- 
ing necessary  services  and  spending  nec- 
essary money  for  transportation  up  to  » 
certain  time  limit,  which  I  think  Is  30 
minutes,  as  specified  in  the  New  Rocn^ue 
case:  and  up  to  the  mileage  limit,  whlcn 
I  believe  was  set  at  4  miles  in  that  case, 
I  may  be  mistaken  about  those  figures, 
but  I  believe  they  are  correct. 

Mr.   EASTLAND.    Does  the  Senator 
know  that  in  New  York  City  ther^  are 
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125  schools  which  are  predominantly 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rican? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  that  we  have 
almost  900  public  schools,  and  that 
roughly  20  percent  of  them  are  heavily 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rican.  However,  those 
schools  are  not  segregated  in  the  sense 
that 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor know  about  the  boycott,  when 
Negroes  claimed  that  there  was  de  facto 
segregation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  but  they  did  not 
claim  that  they  were  100  percent  segre- 
gated.   The  fact  is  that  they  are  not. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Was  not  the  ground 
for  the  boycott  that  the  situation  rep- 
resented de  facto  segregation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  different  from 
sajring  that  there  are  no  white  children 
in  schools  that  axe  attended  by  Negro 
children.  That  Is  a  different  situation 
from  the  one  that  exists  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  Mississippi,  and  it  will  re- 
main that  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    We  hope  not. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator hopes  not.  The  Senator  cannot  im- 
pose on  us  conditions  that  prevail  In  New 
York,  but  the  bill  would  Impose  worse 
conditions,  because  the  trouble  Is  that 
there  Is  de  facto  segregation  in  New  York 
City.  Why?  It  Is  because  the  white 
people  would  rather  associate  with  their 
own  kind.  The  Senator  Is  taking  issue 
with  the  leaders  of  NAACP  and  CORE 
and  with  the  nonviolence  committee. 
They  all  said  that  they  struck  and  con- 
ducted the  boycott  because  the  schools 
were  de  facto  segregated.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  struck  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  not  enough  ad- 
mixture of  white  children  in  schools 
which  are  predominantly  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rican.  That  Is  a  different  situa- 
tion from  that  which  exists  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  a  different  situ- 
ation. The  Senator  does  not  have  the 
situation  where  there  is  a  line  drawn,  as 
there  is  In  Mississippi,  where  there  is  a 
school  area  In  which  the  children  live 
and  in  which  the  children  attend  their 
own  schools  within  that  area.  The  point 
is  that  the  bill  would  set  up  a  double 
standard  if  it  were  enacted  and  enforced, 
because  under  It  the  schools  In  the 
Southern  States  would  be  integrated. 
That  Is  what  the  Senator  Is  trying  to  Im- 
pose on  us.  CORE  and  other  Negro  or- 
g:anizatlons  have  called  a  strike  and  a 
boycott  In  New  York  City  because  of  de 
facto  segregation  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  goes  In  a  long, 
roundabout  way  and  uses  a  great  many 
words  and  sentences  and  reasons,  and 
comes  back  to  the  conditions  in  llew 
York  City  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Assuming,  upon  my 
legal  opinion,  that  the  provision  in  the 


bill  which  would  bring  about  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools  would  apply  to  New 
York  and  to  Mississippi,  across  the 
board,  is  the  Senator  now  In  favor  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill,  if  It  £«jplles  across 
the  board? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
want  my  answer? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing me  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  jimior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kj:ating].  A  week 
ago  today  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  said  that  the  authority  should  be 
in  New  York  State  to  control  that  situa- 
tion. He  said  he  thought  It  was  a  State 
poUcy,  and  he  thought  It  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  people  of  his  State. 

I  believe  it  is  a  State  policy  and  should 
be  controlled  by  the  several  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  another  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  State  policy  should  con- 
trol in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  coin- 
age, tariffs.  Interstate  commerce,  and  so 
forth?  In  other  w-ords,  is  he  going  back 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing powers  specifically  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  it  should  c^iply  to  State-aid 
programs,  for  various  types  of  welfare 
sud,  from  which  Mississippi  gets  millions 
of  dollars:  or  should  we  cancel  those,  too? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  Is  no  dis- 
crimination In  welfare  programs.  Most 
of  that  money  Is  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  black  race. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  point  I  am  making 
Is  that  we  are  seeking  by  the  proposed 
legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  happen  to 
live  In  Mississippi.  What  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  tell  us  is  that  we  cannot  reach 
their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  because  they  live  In  Mississippi 
and  the  Mississippi  State  government 
does  not  like  It. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  Is  run- 
ning all  around  the  ring  and  is  coming 
out  to  uphold  the  school  system  In  New 
York  City,  which  Negro  organizations 
say  carries  on  de  facto  segregation.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator's  distinguished 
colleagues,  that  the  matter  should  be 
handled  by  the  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  is  trying  to  pro- 
pose is  a  double  standard.  He  is  trying 
to  say,  "You  In  Mississippi  must  do  It 
this  way,  but  we  in  New  York  want  to 
handle  it  ourselves." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  begging 
the  question.  If  the  bill  is  passed,  and  If 
the  Senator  believes  that  that  is  true  in 
New  York,  it  will  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion In  New  York,  as  well  as  the  situation 
In  Mississippi. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  ask  that  I  may 
5ield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
that  it  does  not  coimt  as  another  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  position  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  his  position  is 
that  the  control  of  education  should  rest 
with  the  municipalities  and  the  State 
governments,  with  this  proviso,  also 
stated,  which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi did  not  refer  to;  namely,  that  where 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
involved,  obviously  there  is  power  in  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Legislature 
and  the  Federal  Government  should 
legislate  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  they  should  not  seek  to 
control  the  handling  of  legislation  within 
the  State.  Specifically,  where  no  ques- 
tion of  equal  protection  under  the  Con- 
stitution is  Involved,  the  transportation 
of  schoolchildren  by  bus,  is  a  matter 
entirely  for  the  State  and  for  the  munici- 
pality to  determine  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  to  the  contrary.  That  was 
the  main  point  the  Senator  was  making, 
because  of  some  of  the  mail  relating  to 
transporting  children  by  bus.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  about  transporting 
schoolchildren  by  bus,  except  that  it  pro- 
vides precisely,  directly,  and  positively 
that  the  bill  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  problem  of  racial  Imbalance  In 
the  schools.  The  express  language  of  the 
bill  Is  that  "desegregation  shall  not  mean 
the  asslgiunent  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  However,  we 
shall  offer  «m  amendment  that  will  re- 
quire transporting  by  bus.  The  Supreme 
Court  says  grave  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  Negro  children  if  they  do  not  go 
to  school  with  the  white  children.  We 
do  not  propose  to  permit  de  facto  segre- 
gation in  New  York  State  because  of  the 
housing  situation,  and  then  have  the 
Senator  from  New  York  attempt  to  force 
something  on  us  that  he  does  not  advo- 
cate for  his  own  State  and  his  own  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  supporters  of 
civil  rights  win  see  through  any  such 
amendment  offered  by  the  enemies  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  amendment  will  receive 
the  18  or  20  votes  of  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  and  no  more. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  When  that  amend- 
ment Is  offered,  it  will  be  a  real  test,  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  as  to 
whether  he  favors  segregation  or  integra- 
tion. The  vote  on  that  amendment  will 
be  the  acid  test. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  to  tell  the 
Senator  right  now  that  he  does  not  have 
to  wait  for  that  acid  test.  I  shaU  sup- 
port the  House  bill.  I  do  not  believe  the 
House  bill  favors  segregation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  told  me  In  the  Chamber 
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the  other  day  that  he  will  oppose  th> 
amendment.    That  is  the  acid  test. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  view  o 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  In  m: 
view  the  acid  test  wiU  come  on  whethel 
Senators  vote  to  enforce  the  equal  pro4 
tection  clause  of  the  Constitution,  whicl^ 
is  what  the  House  bill  proposes,  ot 
whether  Senators  vote  for  obstructionist 
amendments.  I 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly.  In  mt 
mind,  it  is  the  acid  test  as  to  whether 
the  Senator  favors  integration  or  segre- 
gation. ,       ^     .,     V-       II 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shoul<l 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  yield  for  a  question,  without  his  losinfc 
the  floor,  and  without  his  remarks  bein^ 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  whether,  in  view  of  the  faqt 
that  members  of  both  races  Uve  in  thte 
same  communities  in  Southern  State*, 
and  de  facto  segi-egation  exists  in  certain 
Northern  States  and  certain  northerti 
cities— particularly  in  New  York  City-- 
the  really  truthful  interpretation  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  401  on  page  13  cf 
the  bill  is  not  as  follows: 

••Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  Ot 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  Buditx 
Bchools  without  regard  to  their  race,  colw. 
reUglon.  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shaU  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  m  order  to  overcon^e 
racial  Imbalance.  j 

In  Northern  States  and  cities  in  the 
North.  J 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  question?  I  was  reading  tl>e 
section. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  view  of  the  fact  th$t 
members  of  both  races  Uve  in  the  same 
communities  in  the  South,  and  members 
of  the  Negro  race  are  subjected  to  ie 
facto  segregation  in  northern  cities,  par- 
ticularly In  the  city  of  New  York.  I  a$k 
the  Senator  if  the  really  truthful  i?i- 
terpretation  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
401.  for  which  the  Senator  from  NQw 
York  manifests  such  devotion,  is  not  thi$: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  bf 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  su^h 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race.  col<)r. 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  m  order  to  overcoqio 
raclj^l  Imbalance. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  and  othjer 
northern  cities  In  which  de  facto  segre- 
gation exists? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  means  they  will 
continue  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  40|1: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment! ol 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  siich 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Mlssissidpi 
construe  that  provision  to  mean  that  t?ie 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  courts 
can  even  step  into  southern  communi- 
ties and  undertake  to  say  in  what  seats 
and  in  what  rooms  schoolchildren  shjall 
sit? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.   Certainly. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  imagine  any  greater  Federal 
control  over  public  schools  than  the  pow- 
er to  prescribe  in  what  room  and  in  what 
seat  a  schoolchild  shall  sit? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  certainly 
what  it  means.  That  section  would 
grant  that  power.  But  I  again  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
Those  matters  should  be  handled  by  the 
local  officials  within  the  States. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  able  to  corroborate  what  I 
think  my  ears  heard;  namely,  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAVITS]  does  not  favor  transporting  chil- 
dren by  bus  for  more  than  4  miles? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  is  present.  I  should  like 
him  to  answer  that  question,  imder  the 
same  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  used  the  example  of 
the  New  Rochelle  school  case,  which.  In 
my  judgment,  is  not  an  example  which 
establishes  the  maximum  limits  of  miles 
or  time,  but  it  adapts  the  transportation 
of  schoolchildren  by  bus  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  children  in  a  particular  situ- 
ation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood— and 
I  do  not  think  I  said  any  such  thing— 
that  the  maximum  limit  of  transporta- 
tion by  bus  Is  4  miles.  Perhaps  In  the 
city  of  New  York  it  will  be  2  miles  or  less. 
I  think  the  transportation  will  have  to  be 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  conveni- 
ence and  safety  of  children.  But  the 
court  in  that  case  did  provide  for  some 
transportation  by  bus.  and  that  was  the 
point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  permit  me  to  Interpret  the 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  with  reference  to  this  subject  of 
transportation  by  bus.  First,  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  as  a  preface  to  the 
question,  if  I  may  do  so  without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  make  the  same 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  First  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  401,  which  begins 
on  line  11  of  page  14.  I  shall  omit  the 
words  which  are  not  material: 

"School  board"  means  any  agency  which 
administers  a  system  of  one  or  more  public 
schools. 

The  coimty  board  of  education  in  the 
county  where  I  reside  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  schools.  A  school  is  located 
in  Jonas  Ridge,  which  is  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of  almost 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  only  per- 
sons who  live  in  Jonas  Ridge  or  close  to 
Jonas  Ridge  are  members  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  The  school  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Burke  Covmty  Board 
of  Education. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  I 
construe  them,  the  Attorney  General 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  court, 
could  require  the  Burke  County  Board  of 
Education  to  transport  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  Jonas  Ridge,  who  are  all  Cau- 


casian— over  a  narrow  mountain  road  in 
large  part — to  Drexel,  which  is  34  miles 
away,  each  schoolday.  to  desegregate 
the  schools.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi share  my  hope  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
w-iU  assist  me  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  prevent  the  trans- 
portation by  bus  of  the  schoolchildren 
in  my  county — under  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  supports— ovw 
a  narrow  mountain  road.  In  large  part, 
as  far  as  64  miles  a  day? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes,  I  would  Join 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  In  that 

hope. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield,  un- 
der the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  deal  with  the  problem  as  It  Is  dealt 
with  in  the  bill,  because  the  bill  provides 
that  it  shall  not  apply  to  such  assign- 
ments of  schoolchildren  where  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution  la 
not  involved. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  that  provision 
is  included  to  protect  New  York  State. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  make  an  assertion  without 
causing  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  or  to  have  his 
subsequent  remarks  counted  as  a  second 
speech  by  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
part  of  the  bill.  Evidently  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
did  not  hear  the  provision  I  read,  which 
Is  as  follows: 

"School  board"  means  any  agency  or  agen- 
cies which  administer  a  system  o(f  one  or 
more  public  schools. 

Section  401  also  provides: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools. 

The  Senator  will  see.  by  reading  these 
provisions  and  section  407  of  the  bill,  that 
the  Attorney  General  could  bring  a  suit 
to  compel  the  involuntary  desegregation 
of  every  school  supervised  by  a  school 
board  having  jurisdiction  over  different 
schools.  Originally  that  could  have  been 
done  to  desegregate  all  the  schools  in 
New  York  City;  but  the  bUl  was  amended 
in  the  House  by  its  proponents  so  that 
it  could  not  be  used  to  desegregate  the 
schools  in  the  Northern  States  where 
there  are  racially  imbalanced  schools  due 
to  de  facto  segregation.  The  Senators 
from  New  York  seem  to  like  the  House 
amendment  becaxise  it  keeps  their  ox 
from  being  gored. 

Mr  KEATING.  Evidently  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  did  not  hear  my 
answer  to  the  argument  which  was  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  heard  the  Senator's  an 
swer.  He  said  that  schools  could  not  be 
mixed  under  the  House  amendment 
merely  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
He  ignored  the  fact  that  the  other  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
bringing  of  suits  to  compel  every  school 
board  to  desegregate  all  the  schools 
under  Its  jurisdiction.  Furthermore,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  racial  imbalance 
prohibition  amendment  excepts  only  New 
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York  City  and  other  northern  cities  from 
that  requirement  because  of  the  de  facto 
segregation  which  prevails  in  them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  blame  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York,  for  they  desire  to  protect  New  York 
City  as  well  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
similar  areas.  But  why  should  they  at- 
tempt to  penalize  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  my  opinion  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York  are,  at 
heart,  pretty  good  segregationists;  but 
the  conditions  in  their  State  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  conditions  In  ours.  I 
shall  talk  with  the  citizens  coimcll  about 
both  of  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  feel  that  people  who 
do  not  have  the  clairvoyant  power  to  en- 
able them  to  look  Into  the  minds  of  the 
Senators  from  New  York  and  ascertain 
the  pure  motives  which  are  there — as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  can  do — 
might  be  led  to  believe  that  since  the 
Senators  from  New  York  favor  all  parts 
of  the  bill.  Including  the  parts  prohibit- 
ing desegregation  of  racially  Imbalanced 
schools  by  transfers  by  bus,  they  really 
advocate  desegregation  In  the  South 
with  greater  fervor  than  they  do  desegre- 
gation In  New  York  City?  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  believe  that 
many  persons  might  draw  that  mistaken 
conclusion? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course.  That  Is 
the  whole  point.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
double  standard;  It  calls  for  desegrega- 
tion In  the  South  and  de  facto  segrega- 
tion In  New  York  City. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  the  Chamber  the  other  day 
when  some  of  our  friends,  who  do  not 
entertain  the  same  sound  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  I  entertain,  made  some 
protests  about  recent  advertisements  and 
other  documents  which  were  designed  to 
carry  light  to  New  York? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  I  was  then  in 
the  Chamber;  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  advertisements  are  getting  a 
tremendous  response  in  New  York.  That 
shows  that  it  Is  fertile  ground. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  recall  that  some  of  our 
brethren  on  that  occasion  went  so  far  as 
to  intimate  that  there  was  a  slight  cievl- 
atlon  from  veracity  In  some  of  those  cir- 
culars and  advertisements? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  heard  that,  too. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  whether  some  of  the  officials 
of  the  committee  which  allegedly  caused 
the  dissemination  of  those  circulars  and 
the  Irvsertion  of  those  advertisements  In 
newspapers  are  very  Intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic persons  who  dwell  above  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  rather  than  benighted 
Southerners? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true.  One 
of  them  Is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association — a  gentleman 
from  California,  as  I  recall;  the  other 
one  Is  a  very  able  gentleman,  one  of  the 
great  newspaper  editors  of  the  country. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  that  fine  editor 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Please  forgive  him 
for  that. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield,  to  enable  me  to 
clear  up  this  point?  I  understand  that 
the  former  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Mr.  Satterfield,  Is  from 
Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     He  Is. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  he  the  one  to 
whom  the  Senator  referred? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  xmderstand  that 
another  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  a  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  California,  is  also  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  may  be ;  but  Mr. 
Satterfield  is  the  one  whose  name 
appears. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  said  that  on  the 
committee  are  two  former  presidents  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  also 
a  very  influential  newspaper  publisher. 
Who  the  other  members  are,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  that  Mr.  Loeb,  of 
Manchester,  N.H.? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  another  question. 

Does  he  not  believe  that  a  bad  example 
of  Indulging  In  what  may  be  called  a 
departure  from  veracity  was  set  by  the 
drafters  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  believe  the  adver- 
tisement was  accurate,  and  that  the  views 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  were  ac- 
curately stated.  Some  may  differ  in 
that  respect;  but  I  respect  those  gentle- 
men, and  I  believe  that  what  they  said 
was  absolutely  accurate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree;  I  believe  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  bill  in  the 
advertisements  and  circulars  was  en- 
tirely accurate.  Moreover,  I  believe  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  rendering 
a  highly  patriotic  service  to  the  country. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  this 
part  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  201,  on 
page  6  of  the  bill,  beginning  in  line  10 : 

(b)  Each  of  the  following  establishments 
which  serves  the  public  Is  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title  if  Its  operations  affect  commerce. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi say  that  that  provision  means  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  not  cover 
such  establishments  unless  their  opera- 
tions affect  commerce? 

Mr.  EASTLAl^TD.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Now  I  invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 201,  on  page  7  of  the  bill,  beginning 
in  line  12: 

(c)  The  operations  of  an  establishment 
affect  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title  If  (1)  It  Is  one  of  the  establishments 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  — 

I  also  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  covers  hotels,  motels,  and  other 
establishments  providing  lodging  to 
transient  guests. 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  If 
subsection  (b)  (1)  of  section  201  of  title 
n  and  the  first  three  lines  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  201  of  title  n  do  not  assert 
that  all  inns,  hotels,  motels,  and  lodging 
places  for  transients  affect  interstate 
commerce  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  law, 
even  in  instances  where  such  assertion 
is  totally  false. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
specifies  in  subsection  (b)  that  establish- 
ments are  not  covered  by  it  unless  their 
operations  affect  interstate  commerce. 
Then  it  declares  in  subsection  (c)  that 
the  establishments  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 1  of  subsection  (b),  inns,  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  establishments  provid- 
ing lodging  for  transient  guests  actually 
affect  interstate  commerce,  regardless  of 
whether  they  do  or  not.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  believe  that  the  bill  is 
an  effort  to  multiply  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Constitution  by  uttering  what  can  only 
be  aptly  described  as  a  legislative  lie? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree.  I  do  not 
like  the  term  "legislative  lie."  I  beUeve 
Congress  has  no  such  power  as  that 
which  is  claimed  here. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  those  provisions  construed  to- 
gether declare  in  effect  that  an  inn,  a 
hotel,  a  motel,  or  other  establishment 
providing  lodging  for  transient  guests  af- 
fect interstate  commerce,  whether  they 
affect  interstate  commerce  or  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly.  It  Is  an 
su*bitrary  grab  for  power. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  of  many  inns,  hotels,  motels,  and 
other  places  entertaining  transient  guests 
that  do  not  have  any  effect  on  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Since  the  Senator  does  not 
like  the  very  forthright  Anglo-Saxon 
term  that  I  used,  is  not  the  bill  an  effort 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
and  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  deviating  from  truth  and  ve- 
racity? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  by  devious 
means.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
has  the  ixiwer  to  declare  some  business 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  facts  must 
determine  the  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
Mississippi  there  is  not  only  de  facto  seg- 
regation, but  also  de  jure  segregation,  in 
that  there  is  a  law  upon  the  books  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  requiring  the  segre- 
gation of  public  schools? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  was  a  statute 
in  the  State — and  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  was  repealed  or  not — that  re- 
quired segregated  public  schools. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech,  that  statute  which  will 
show  whether  or  not  it  is  in  effect?  i 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  it  may  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mi 
remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ast 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statute  t^ 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  th* 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remark^ 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Withou 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  th^ 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  members  of  thje 
two  races  live  closely  together  in  most 
communities  in  Mississippi,  and  other 
Southern  States? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  true 
Mr.  ERVIN.    So  de  facto  segregatioji 
exists  largely  in  the  northern  cities? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  exists  In  Ne*7 
York,  it  does  not  generally  exist  in  the 
South,  except  in  large  urban  areas  of  the 
South,  where  the  same  condition  migl^t 
prevail. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  from  M 
sissippi  might  suspect  from  the  inqui 
made  of  him  that  my  friend,  the  sen! 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  , 
strongly  opposed  to  de  jure  segregaticjn 
m  the  South  and  strongly  in  favor  of  de 
facto  segregation  in  the  North. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     He  has  a  long  11 
of  reasoning  and  words  with  which 
goes  all  around  the  circle,  but  when 
comes  back,  he  is  for  de  facto  segreg 
tion.    In  my  judgment  that  is  the  mea 
ing  of  it. 

On  Tuesday,   March    17,   the   disti , 
gviished  acting  majority  leader,  the  Set 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
and  the  acting  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator   from    California    Mr.     [Kuchei»], 
joined  together  to  make  a  massive  at- 
tack on  a  full -page  advertisement  thiat 
appeared  in  numerous  daily  newspapeirs 
throughout  the  United  States  opposing 
the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  now  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate.    This  advertisje- 
ment  was  prepared  by  the  Coordinatihg 
Conomittee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms.  Inc.,  and  bore  the  title  "$lbo 
Billion    Blackjack— The     Civil    RlgHts 
Bill,"  with  the  picture  of  a  closed  fist 
clutching    a    blackjack.    The    ad    pilo- 
ceeded  to  describe  in  emphatic  terms  ^e 
extent  of  the  coverage  of  the  ll-titted 
omnibus  bill  now  in  the  Senate.    Tpe 
effectiveness  of  this  advertisement  can 
best  be  gaged  by  the  effect  it  seems  to 
have  on  the  proponents  of  the  proposed 
legislation.     The   distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  characterized  the  ad- 
vertisement as  containing  dozeris  of  dis- 
tortions    and     misrepresentations.     He 
said  it  would  take  him  an  hour  to  pet 
the  record  straight,  and  that  he  pro- 
posed to   do  so  at  a  later  date.    "The 
Senator  from  California  charged  that  ihe 
ad  was  "reprehensible,  disgraceful,  aind 
not  truthful."    In  closing,  the  Senajtor 
from  Minnesota  charged  that  such  id- 
vertlsements    should    be    frowned    bn, 
should  not  be  respected,  and  should  be 


repudiated  He  characterized  the  argu- 
ments contained  therein  as  "dishonest" 
and,  finally,  he  said: 

I  know  that  the  advertlflement  does  not 
represent  thoughtful  consideration  by  any 
Senator;  no  Senator  would  be  a  party  to  It. 
The  advertisement  Is  nothing  less  than 
muckraking  at  Its  worst.  It  Is  the  cheapest 
kind  of  advertising.  It  convinces  no  one; 
but  it  Insults  many  and  Is  a  reflection  on 
the  Intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

I,  for  one,  must  respectfully  differ  with 
the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  The  ad  does  rep- 
resent my  thoughtful  consideration,  and 
I  subscribe  to  its  content  as  being  a  true 
characterization  of  what  Is  contained  in 
H.R.  7152.  The  acting  majority  leader 
charged  that  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  Fundamental  American  Freedoms 
was  an  organization  supported  primarily 
by  financial  contribution  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Sovereignty  Commission, 
an  agency  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

He  charged  that  the  Secretary  of  this 
organization  Is  Mr.  John  C.  Satterfleld. 
of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  the  attorney  for 
former  Gov.  Ross  Barnett.  John  Satter- 
fleld is  not  only  the  attorney  for  former 
Gov.  Ross  Barnett,  but  also  a  past  pres- 
ident of  both  the  Mississippi  State  Bar 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. He  Is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  In  the  United  States  today.  Not 
only  Is  he  an  eminent  lawyer,  but  he  Is 
a  profound  student  of  constitutional  law. 
And  not  only  the  people  of  Mississippi 
but  the  people  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally are  fortunate  In  that  Mr.  Satter- 
fleld In  recent  months  has  been  willing 
to  devote  his  time  to  organizing  and  di- 
recting a  nationwide  campaign  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  any  and  all  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation  and  preserving 
constitutional  government  In  these  Unit- 
ed States. 

While  I  am  certain  that  he  would  be 
pleased  and  happy  to  personally  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  text  and  argu- 
ments that  are  advanced  in  the  adver- 
tisement imder  discussion,  he  must,  In 
deference,  bow  to  another  source  as  being 
the  Inspiration  thereof.    House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Report  No.  914.  88th  Congress, 
2d  session,  was  filed  on  November  20, 
1963,  to  accompany  HJl.  7152.    The  mi- 
nority report  on  H.R.  7152  appears  from 
pages  62  to  92  of  the  document.    It  is 
signed  by  the  following  Members  of  the 
House— the  Honorables  E.  E.  Willis;  E. 
L.  Forrester;  William  M.  Tuck;  Robert 
T.  Ashmore;  John  Dowdy;  and  Basil  L. 
Whitener.    It  contains  a  masterly  anal- 
ysis and  critique  on  H.R.  7152.  and  all 
of  the  basic  categories  of  criticism  that 
are  contained  In  the  advertisement  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Funda- 
mental American  Freedoms  are  drawn 
from  this  minority  report.    Those  who 
are    making    the    outlandish    charges 
against  the  members  of  this  committee 
and  the  State  of  Mississippi  must  realize 
that  they  are  also  leveling  their  fire  and 
criticism  at  the  eminent  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  prepared 
and  signed  the  minority  report. 

It  Is  true  that  certain  changes  were 
made  In  H.R.  7152  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.    These  were  taken  into  account 


when  the  ad  was  prepared.  The  adver- 
tisement says  as  follows: 

You  should  know,  through  this  bill  you 
are  to  be  struck  by  a  $100  bUllon  blackjack- 
almost  the  total  Federal  budget.  Your  tax 
money  Is  to  be  used  aa  a  weapon  agalnat  you. 

That   Is   the   meaning  of   the  civil  righta 

bill: 

(1)  It  would  amend  every  Federal  law 
(hundreds  of  them)  that  deals  with  financ- 
ing so  that  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  could  make  Its  own  regulations  to 
manipulate  Federal  funds:  Eacli  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  would  define  for  Itself 
what  Is  "discrimination"  and  apply  Its  own 
penalties  (sees.  601-602) . 

(2)  It  would  empower  Federal  political 
appointees — through  the  use  of  the  black- 
list, cancellation  of  contracts,  foreclosure, 
and  other  punitive  means — to  use  almoet 
$100  billion  a  year  to  force  our  people  to 
knuckle  under  to  Executive  dictation  (sees. 
601-602). 
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Let  us  examine  these  statements  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  correct  or,  as 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York,  Minnesota,  and  California  have 
stated,  they  are  "misinformation,"  "lies," 
"false."  and  constitute  a  part  of  "an 
unbelievable  barrage  of  misinformation." 
Does  this  bill  or  does  it  not  "amend 
every  Federal  law — hundreds  of  them — 
that  deals  with  financing?"  Does  this 
bill  or  does  It  not  permit  "each  Federal 
department  or  agency  to  make  Its  own 
regulations  to  manipulate  Federal 
funds"?  Does  this  blU,  as  the  ad  says, 
permit  each  "Federal  department  or 
agency  (to)  define  for  Itself  what  is  'dis- 
crimination' and  apply  its  own  penal- 
ties." or  does  It  not? 

These  are  the  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined. Let  us  look  to  the  language  of 
the  bill. 

Sections  601  and  602  of  H.R.  7152  are 
as  follows: 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  Inconsist- 
ent provision  of  any  other  law.  no  person 
In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion imder  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty, shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity.  Such  action  may  be 
taken  by  or  pursuant  to  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  general  applicability  and  shall  be 
consistent  with  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  statute  authorizing  the  financial 
assistance  In  connection  with  which  the  ac- 
tion Is  taken.  No  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  shall  become  effective  unless  and  until 
approved  by  the  President.  After  a  hearing, 
compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  effected  (1) 
by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or 
to  continue  assistance  under  such  program 
or  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to  whom  there 
has  been  an  express  finding  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirement,  or  (2)  by  any 
other  means  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  he  agrees  with  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina  that  the  word  "dis- 
crimination" without  any  context  means 
treating  one  person  differently  from 
another. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  If  he  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "discrimination"  in  the  context 
"on  the  ground  of  race  or  color"  means 
treating  a  man  of  one  race  differently 
from  a  man  of  another  race. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  that  is  a  most  vague 
generalization  on  which  Congress  is 
asked  to  abdicate  Its  legislative  functions 
and  transfer  them  to  all  the  departments 
and  agencies  which  may  administer  any 
one  of  the  federally  assisted  programs? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  It  makes 
them  dictators. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  this  not  only 
is  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power,  but  is  also  a  delegation  of 
legislative  power  to  scores  of  departments 
and  agencies  which  no  Senator  could 
stand  on  the  floor  and  even  name  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  Congress  can- 
not delegate  power  without  legislative 
standards;  and  they  are  absent  in  this 
bill.  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  that  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that 
Congress  cannot  delegate  to  an  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  the  power  to 
make  law,  and  that  the  power  to  make  a 
law  is  the  power  to  determine,  first, 
whether  or  not  a  law  should  be  enacted, 
and.  second,  whom  the  law  should  cover 
and  whom  It  should  include ;  third,  what 
acts  should  be  required  or  prohibited 
by  the  law.  and.  fourth,  what  punish- 
ments should  be  Imposed  for  violation  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly.  There 
must  be  legislative  standards  for  the  law 
to  be  constitutional. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  title  VI  of  the 
bill  delegate  all  such  powers  to  Innumer- 
able Federal  departments  and  agencies? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  gives  a  blank 
check  to  them  to  do  what  they  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion.   

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  believe  that  delegation 
to  the  heads  of  various  agencies  of  the 
power  to  determine  what  "discrimina- 
tion" is.  and  under  what  circumstances 
it  exists,  can  lead  to  leaving  such  deter- 
mination to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
one  man? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course.  He 
would  be  a  dictator.  It  would  trans- 
form our  Government  Into  one  like  that 
under  Khrushchev,  Nasser,  or  Hitler — 
nsunely.  a  dictatorship. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  is  altogether  conceivable 


that  such  power  could  sometimes  be  used 
for  political  purposes,  for  puntlve  pur- 
poses, or  to  compel  a  certain  course  of 
political  action? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  it  is  certain 
to  be  used  that  way.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  merely  "could  be"  used  that  way. 
It  Is  certain  to  be  used  that  way.  If  the 
bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  It 
could  be  used  to 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  It  will  be  used 
that  way  If  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  will  be  used  to  In- 
fluence a  course  of  political  action  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights  or 
discrimination. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  correct.  If 
It  is  enacted,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
win  have  lost  their  country. 

Senators  may  read  the  11  titles  of  the 
bill,  thrown  together  as  one  package  to 
be  swallowed  at  one  gulp  by  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  they  will  not  find  any 
definition  of  "discrimination."  There  Is 
no  definition  of  "religion."  There  is  no 
definition  of  "national  origin."  Each 
Federal  department  or  agency  is  given 
carte  blanche  to  define  these  words  as 
It  may  determine  by  "rule,  regulation,  or 
order."  Federal  political  appointees  in 
the  executive  departments  will  Invent 
their  own  definitions  and  make  their  own 
rules.  They  will  devise  their  own 
penalties. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  unconsti- 
tutional delegation  of  legislative  power 
to  executive  agencies  than  that  contained 
In  these  two  sections,  and  that  is  what 
the  advertisement  said. 

Some  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  attempted  to  conceal  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  persormel  will  take  over 
and  dictate  the  business  and  personal 
relationships  of  the  millions  who  "par- 
ticipate in  or  benefit  from"  programs  or 
activities  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Some  proponents  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  this  is  an  innocuous  title; 
that  all  title  VI  means  is  that  the  Federal 
and  State  agencies  or  federally  assisted 
private  agencies  which  administer  the 
various  programs  are  prohibited  from 
being  guilty  of  "discrimination."  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

This  Is  already  the  law. 

If  that  were  the  true  intent  and  effect 
of  the  title,  it  could  be  stricken  with  im- 
punity. It  would  be  innocuous.  It 
would  be  surplusage. 

The  Department  of  Justice  knows  bet- 
ter. The  proponents  of  the  bill  know 
better.  And  the  distinguished  Senators 
should  know  better  and  would,  I  am 
sure,  if  the  depths  of  this  measure  were 
plumbed  and  exposed  by  a  committee. 

Let  us  return  to  the  question:  Does 
this  bill  operate  only  against  agencies 
and  organizations — as  its  proponents 
claim — or  is  it  framed  to  hold  a  "$100 
billion  bltwjkjack,"  to  quote  the  advertise- 
ment, over  the  heads  of  millions  of 
citizens? 

That  question  cannot  be  fully  an- 
swered without  a  study  of  the  context 
of  the  Executive  orders  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  surroxmding  the  drafting  and 
proposed  enactment  of  this  bill — another 


reason  why  this  bill  should  be  referred 
to  committee.  Although  great  skill  has 
been  displayed  in  the  use  of  words  which 
conceal  the  bill's  true  effect,  too  great  a 
skill  to  be  fully  exposed  on  this  floor, 
nevertheless,  enough  of  its  intent  and 
effect  is  immediately  apparent  as  to  war- 
rant comment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  3^eld  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  Is  charg- 
ing today  that  the  word  "discrimina- 
tion," as  used  In  the  bill  which  we  seek 
to  take  up  for  consideration.  HJl.  7152, 
is  undefined  in  terms  of  statutes  and 
court  practice? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is 
undefined.  Yes;  I  believe  that  Is  true. 
But  I  also  believe  It  goes  further  than 
that.  We  must  set  up  a  definition  and 
legal  standards  In  a  bill  for  the  bill  to  be 
constitutional.  This  has  not  been  done. 
That  Is  the  effect  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  Senator 
is  aware  of  the  fact,  of  course,  that  the 
very  same  language  which  appears  in 
this  proposed  legislation  using  the  word 
"discrimination"  is  already  in  the  law; 
for  example,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  49  United  States  Code  3(1). 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  believe  that 
means  anything.  The  Senator  has  two 
pages  of  definitions,  but  he  does  not  have 
that  word  defined. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  shield  fur- 
ther for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  believe  I  know  the 
reason  it  is  not  defined. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  srield  for  an 
explanatory  statement? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  pro- 
vided that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  fioor,  and  that  my  comments 
will  not  count  as  one  speech  on  the 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  reason  I  asked  for  a  discussion  is 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  saying 
that  the  word  "discrimination"  has  no 
precise,  legal  meaning.  The  eminent 
retired  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Whittaker,  in  the  article  that 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  March  17,  page  5437,  observes: 
The  meaning  of  the  term  "discrimination." 
In  Its  legal  sense.  Is  not  different  from  Its 
dictionary  meaning. 

Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary defines  discrimination  as: 

A  distinction,  as  In  treatment;  esp.,  an  un- 
fair or  Injurious  distinction. 

The  term  "distinction"  is  used  in  a 
number  of  statutes  without  definition. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  provides 
that: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  subject  any  par- 
ticular person  to  \injxist  discrimination. 
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Similarly,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
provides : 

No  air  carrier  shall  subject  any  partlculs  r 
person  to  any  unjust  discrimination. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  word 
"discrimination"  has  been  used  in  many 
a  court  case.  What  it  really  means  In 
the  bill  is  a  distinction  in  treatment.  .  t 
means  a  distinction  in  treatment  given 
to  different  individuals  because  of  the  r 
different    race,    religion,    or    nationia 

oriciri 
Mr  EASTLAND.  To  be  perfectly  f ran  k 

with  the  distinguished  Senator,  he  kno\*s 
that    an    article    written   by  a   former 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  mean- 
ingless because  it  has  no  point  in  law. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  has  no  point  ^i 

law 

Mr  EASTLAND.    Of  course  not 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  But  it  is  not  mean 
ingless;  it  demonstrates  the  applicati(Jn 
or  definition  that  has  been  attached  to 
the  word.  I  , 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  several 
pages  of  definitions,  yet  the  term  "dj- 
scrimination"  is  used  throughout  tje 
bUl  without  any  definition.  Does  t^e 
Senator  know  the  reason  it  is  there?  Jt 
is  there  because  the  proponents  of  t^ie 
bill  want  it  defined  by  the  executive  de- 
partments if  they  so  desire.  ', 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  come  to 
that  point.  ^      \ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  my  jud^- 

Dient.  ,    ^^     .    ,1 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    That  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Each  Senator  makes  his  own  individi^al 
judgment. 
Mr  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.    The    word    "dis- 
crimination"  is  used   in   acts  of   Coti- 
gress    It  has  been  used  in  the  Interstajte 
Commerce  Act.    It  has  been  used  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  where  it  is  cleai^ly 
stated  that  there  shaU  be  no  discrii^i- 
nation  because  of  race.    The  courts  ha<ve 
ruled  on  the  matter.     The  answer  :to 
this  question  is  that  if  race  is  not  a  fac- 
tor,  we   do  not   have   to  worry  ab<iut 
discrimination  because  of  race.    If  we 
treat  people  as  citizens,  if  we  treat  peo- 
ple as  people,  on  the  basis  that  they  ^re 
taxpayers  and  citizens  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizens,  then  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  disappears.    We 
do  not  enact  a  law  providing  that  "this 
law  shall  apply  only  to  people  who  hive 
blue  eyes."     We  do  not  pass  laws  tl^at 
provide  that  if  one  has  brown  eyes,  Jhe 
does  not  have  to  obey  the  law.    The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  does  not  provide 
that  colored  people  do  not  have  to  liay 
taxes,  or  that  they  can  pay  their  taxejs  6 
months  later  than  everyone  else. 
The  Senator  discussed  the  title  reUt- 

ina;  to  public  accommodations I 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  state  agiin 
that  what  the  distinguished  Senaitor 
savs  is  far  beyond  the  point.  There  is 
no"  definition  in  the  bill.  Other  tertms 
are  defined.  Why?  Solely  in  order  that 
the  Federal  agencies,  the  bureauc^ts 
who  are  appointed  to  do  a  certain  lob. 
may  do  it  as  they  desire.  It  is  to  mve 
them  the  power  to  deprive  the  American 
people  of  their  mherent  rights  and  Ub- 
erties.    I  believe  that  this  term  is  placed 
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in  the  bill  deliberately  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
destroy  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  definition  in  the  bill. 
Why  is  there  no  definition?  Because  if 
there  were  a  definition,  it  would  shrink 
the  power  of  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  Sena- 
tor's judgment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
sound  argument — a  legal  judgment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  of  us  who 
know  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  reason  to  have  great  respect  for 
his  judgment.  The  Senator  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am 
sure  he  knows  that  a  number  of  Federal 
statutes  already  on  the  books  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  word  "discrimi- 
nation" has  been  used  repeatedly  with- 
out any  separate  statutory  definition, 
because  the  word  "discrimination"  is 
simply  defined.  It  means  "different 
treatment."    That  is  all  it  means. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  When  the  distin- 
guished Senator  proposes  to  confer  vast 
powers  on  Federal  bureaucracy,  if  we  are 
to  protect  the  American  people  as  they 
should  be  protected,  let  us  define  the 
power  that  is  being  conferred. 

Do  not  leave  it  up  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, to  grasp  what  he  can. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  passed  in 
1946.  It  provides  that  a  State  plan  shall 
provide  for  adequate  hospital  facilities 
for  the  people  residmg  in  a  State  with- 
out discrimination  with  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color.  That  act  was  passed  in 
1946.  There  was  no  definition  of  dis- 
crimination, because  discrimination 
means  that  people  are  not  to  be  treated 
on  the  basis  of  their  being  black  or 
short  or  fat  or  thin  or  white  or  anything 

else. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  there  are  no  segregated  facil- 
ities under  the  Hill-Burton  Act? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  ruled  that  those  who 
have  attempted  to  provide  segregated 
facilities  are  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer my  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  there 
have  been  segregated  facilities. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  they  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  question- 
able. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  begs 
the  whole  point.  When  power  is  con- 
ferred on  Federal  agencies  it  is  efficient 
legislative  procedure  to  define  such  pow- 
er. Otherwise,  the  bureaucrat  will  grab 
more  than  it  is  intended  to  give  him. 
What  the  Senator  is  doing  is  leaving  the 
gate  open  and  letting  the  entire  herd  run 
out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  intend  to  terrify  the  public  with 
that  kind  of  charge.  The  Hill-Burton 
Act  provides  that  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  what  each 
State  plan  shall  be  and  shall  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  discrimination.     The 


Senator  voted  for  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  I 
am  sure. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
may  continue  their  colloquy  without  in 
any  way  jeopardizing  the  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  or  having  the 
resumption  of  his  speech  considered  as 
a  second  speech  by  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  good. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. My  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
is  a  skillful  debater.  He  has  strong  con- 
victions on  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  interested  in  discussion, 
and  he  has  strong  convictions  on  the  bill. 

I  refer  now  to  title  VI.  section  601. 
Let  VIS  also  move  to  section  602. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    What  is  the  page? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Page  25.  It  begins 
at  page  25.  That  is  section  601.  It 
provides : 

Notwithstanding  any  Inconsistent  provi- 
sion of  £iny  other  law 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Starting  at  line  20. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     All  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  reads : 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  Inconsistent 
provision  of  any  other  law,  no  person  In  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

That  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  merely  a 
restatement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now  we  come  to 
section  602.  That  prescribes  the  means 
by  which  the  law  shall  be  enforced.  It 
Is  not  a  limitation,  but  it  is  a  description 
of  the  means  to  effectuate  the  law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  it  is  certainly  not  a  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  dis- 
agree. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  we  are  letting 
the  whole  herd  out,  not  only  one  cow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Not  only  what? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Not  only  one  cow  or 

one  bull. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  a  little 
careful  about  that  last  animal. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  whole  herd  is 
being  let  out.  All  the  sheep  and  all  the 
hogs,  too.    We  are  letting  the  whole  herd 

out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Section  602  pro- 
vides : 

Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  insurance  or  guar- 
anty, shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity.  Such  action  may  be 
taken  by  or  pursuant  to  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  general  appUcabiUty  and  shall  be 
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consistent  with  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  statute  authorizing  the  financial 
assistance  In  connection  with  which  the 
action  is  taken. 

The  Senator  Is  talking  about  a  so- 
called  bureaucrat.  He  is  empowered,  by 
rule  or  regulation,  to  take  action  "con- 
sistent with  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  statute." 

Furthermore,  no  such  rule  or  regiila- 
tlon  shall  become  effective  until  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

Then  it  provides: 

After  a  hearing,  compliance  with  any  re- 
quirement adopted  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  effected  (1)  by  the  termination  of 
or  refusal  to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance 
xinder  such  program  or  activity  to  any  re- 
cipient as  to  whom  there  has  been  an  express 
finding  of  a  faUure  to  comply  with  such 
requirement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  in  favor  of  giving  a  blank 
check  to  a  bureaucrat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Wait  a  minute. 
The  Senator  says: 

We  shall  have  government  by  decree  and 
regulation,  approved  by  the  President,  after 
hearing. 

That  takes  us  back  to  Stalin,  Khru- 
shchev, Nasser,  Hitler,  and  a  dictator- 
ship. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  the  Senator 
completed  his  statement? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  Is  closer  to 
Stalin  and  Hitler  and  Khrushchev  is  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  of  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  on  the  definition 
of  discrimination,  of  course. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  we  deny 
people  equal  protection  of  the  law,  when 
we  say  that  some  people  shall  stand  In 
this  line  and  another  group  of  people 
shall  stand  in  another  line,  on  the  basis 
of  color  or  race  or  religion,  that  can  be 
interpreted  in  only  one  way;  namely,  as 
discrimination. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  continue?  What  the  sec- 
tion provides  Is  already  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  the  courts  have  upheld  re- 
peatedly- The  courts  have  held  that 
when  citizens  pay  taxes  which  go  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  pay 
taxes,  not  on  the  basis  of  race,  but  on  the 
basis  of  citizenship,  they  shall  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  money  that  is  spent, 
not  on  the  basis  of  race,  but  on  the  basis 
of  citizenship,  and  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination or  discriminatory  use  of 
such  funds. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  that  is  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     The  Senator  says 
it  is  already  in  the  law. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    It  Is  already  in  the 

law. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Therefore  we  now 

prescribe 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  would 
now  set  up  a  dictatorship  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  an 
elected  President  is  a  dictator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Under  these  pow- 
ers we  would  have  a  "Ja.  Ja"  election. 


That  Is  what  It  would  be.  It  would  be 
a  "Ja,  Ja"  election.  No  one  could  stand 
up  to  a  man  who  possessed  the  powers 
that  would  be  granted  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Government 
already  has  these  powers.  What  we  are 
seeking  to  do  is  to  find  means  of  appli- 
cation of  powers  that  are  not  arrogant, 
not  inflexible,  not  tyrannical,  but  fair. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Federal  bu- 
reaucrat is  tryannical.  The  Federal  bu- 
reaucrat Is  arrogant.  Tyranny  would 
result  under  the  bill  if  it  were  passed.  I 
believe  these  section  are  unconstitu- 
tional. They  represent  a  delegation  of 
power  without  legislative  standards. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  respect- 
fully disagree.    I  point  out  further  that : 

No  such  rule,  regulation 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  will 
kill  my  vote,  and  I  will  kill  his  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  there  will  be 
a  head-on  collision.  The  provision,  as 
I  started  to  say,  provides: 

No  such  rule,  regulation  or  order  shall 
become  effective  tmless  and  until  approved 
by  the  President. 


It  also  provides  that  there  shall  be 
notice  to  the  party  to  whom  any  rule 
would  be  applied.  It  also  provides  that 
the  committees  of  Congress  shall  be 
notified  before  any  such  rule  is  made. 
It  also  provides  that  30  days  must  elapse 
before  such  rule  becomes  effective.  It 
also  provides  for  court  review  and  for  a 
use  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Even  the  cotton  bill  does  not  give  the 
Senator  that  much  protection. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  say  that  is  not 
government  by  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     What  is  It? 
Mr.   EASTLAND.    It  is  not  govern- 
ment by  law.    It  is  government  by  men. 
I  say  it  is  un-American.    I  say  that  the 
whole  proposal  is  un-American. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  that  point 
there  is  obvious  disagreement  between 
us. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  That  is  gov- 
ernment, not  by  law.  but  government  by 
men.  It  is  not  government  by  law.  which 
is  Americanism.  This  is  government  un- 
der which  regulations  are  made  that 
have  the  effect  of  law.  and  under  which 
a  bureaucrat  can  dream  up  a  regulation, 
and  the  President,  after  a  hearing,  can 
approve  it.    Is  that  Americanism? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    For  a  question. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Will  he  yield  for 
a  continuation  of  our  colloquy? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  if  the  bill  is  enacted  and  be- 
comes law  it  will  be  applied  and  enforced 
by  men;  I  know  of  no  law  that  is  en- 
forced by  butterflies  or  by  some  ethereal 
spirit.    Laws  must  be  applied  by  men. 

We  write  the  law.  This  is  what  Con- 
gress has  done  in  every  statute. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  law  is  applied 
by  men.  I  submit  that  what  is  proposed 
in  the  bill  is  that  some  bureaucrat  might 
dream  up  a  theory  and  send  it  to  the 
White  House,  and  that  some  clerk  there 
could  get  hold  of  it  and  have  it  put  into 
effect,  after  a  hearing  with  notice. 


Mr.  KEATING.    And  a  court  review. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  a  court  re- 
view. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course;  the 
courts  would  have  power  to  review. 

But  it  would  not  be  the  enactment  of 
a  law  by  Congress,  according  to  the 
American  system  of  government.  Such 
a  regulation  should  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  moved 
by  this  discussion  If  I  did  not  know  of 
the  capability,  competence,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  fact  Is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
law  passed  by  Congress  that  does  not  give 
some  agency  or  head  of  an  agency  the 
rlght^-not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty— 
to  prescribe  regulations.  The  tmconstl- 
tutional  part,  the  un-American  part,  of 
the  whole  proposal  is  that  taxes  are  col- 
lected from  citizens  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed, 
while  the  benefits  of  the  taxes  are  used 
In  certain  States  with  discrimination 
based  upon  race  or  creed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Do  not  look  at  me. 
That  does  not  apply  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  look  right  at  the 

Senator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  statement  does 
not  apply  to  me  or  to  my  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   It  does  not  apply  to 
the  Senator's  State? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.   No ;  It  does  not. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  it  does  apply  to  the  Senator's 
State. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  it  does  not. 
That  is  it;  the  Senator  does  not  know 
what  he  Is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  could  be;  It 
has  happened  before.  But  In  this  in- 
stance the  Senator  is  off  base. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  I  am  not  off 
base.  The  Senator  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  does  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   That  Is  a  generous  admission, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  but  the  bill 
amounts  to  a  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  That  is 
what  would  be  done  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator  ad- 
vocating that  we  remove  from  every 
piece  of  legislation  the  power  to  effectu- 
ate legislative  policy? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  I  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  legislative  standards. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  standard  is  pro- 
vided. The  standard  is  to  quit  dis- 
criminating. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  the  standard 
prescribed  in  the  bill  is  to  permit  any 
bureaucrat  to  do  anything  he  wants  to 
do.  If  I  were  not  speaking  from  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  I  would  say  "any  'd'  thing 
he  wants  to  do." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  meet  the 
Senator  in  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  how  far  the 
law  would  likely  go. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  re- 
minds the  occupants  of  the  galleries  that 
no  signs  of  approval  or  disapproval  are 
permitted. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    One  of  the  obs^ 
vations  that  one  should  make  in  tljis 
argument  is  that  we  respectfully 

agree. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  add  tlliis 
further  point:  The  reason  why  section 
602  and  section  603  were  added  to  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Was 
to  make  certain  that  the  policy  and  state- 
ment of  the  present  law  which  is  stated 
in  section  601  was  statutorily  engros^d 
and  that  a  means  of  enforcement  v|as 
prescribed  for  the  application  of  tl^at 
policy.  It  was  included  in  the  bill j  so 
that  the  concerns  that  people  might  have 
about  imprudent  action,  action  withciut 
advance  notice,  or  action  that  might  be 
unfair  would  be  obviated  or  not  be  pos- 
sible. Both  the  House  committee  ^d 
the  House  itself  are  to  be  commended  for 
having  taken  these  salutary  steps.         I 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Mis^s- 
slppl  does  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  siig- 
gest  most  respectfully  that  we  could  ^et 
over  all  these  problems,  and  there  wotild 
not  be  any  need  for  debate,  if  we  started 
to  treat  Americans  as  Americans,  noti  as 
fat  ones,  thin  ones,  short  ones,  tall  o4es, 
brown  ones,  green  ones,  yellow  ones,|  or 
white  ones,  but  as  Americans.  If  we  did 
that,  we  would  not  need  to  worry  abput 
discrimination.  We  would  not  needl  to 
worry  about  regulations.  I 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  say  again  that 
things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  tihis 
country  if  a  Department  can  promulgiate 
regulations  and  have  them  approved  by 
some  clerk  at  the  White  House,  so  a^  to 
have  them  become  law.  with  the  Execu- 
tive perhaps  even  establishing  the  pen- 
alty. I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  kill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  true  mat 
it  was  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  that 
first  suggested  that  such  a  programi  be 
carried  out  by  the  President? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy  opposed  stich 
a  suggestion,  saying  that  he  had!  no 
power  to  require  it.  and  that  he  would 
not  propose  it? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Unfortunately,  is  I 
said  2  or  3  days  ago,  the  President, 
through  an  Executive  order,  promul- 
gated rules  and  regulations,  under  wlilch 
departments,  or  agencies  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Roads.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, were  to  deny  money  to  any  State 
that  refused  to  integrate.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  familiar  ^  rtth 
that  order. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  I  am  f am  liar 
with  it.  1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  matter  can^e  to 
my  attention  and  that  of  my  coUeigue 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  when  an  or- 
der was  issued  to  prohibit  contributions 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Sitate 
of  Louisiana  for  roadbuilding.  We  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  President,  land 
the  President  admitted  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  order.  Evideiitly, 
someone  under  him  had  issued  thel  or- 
der.   The  moment  the  President  learned 


the  facts,  namely,  that  those  who  would 
be  hurt  would  be  the  colored  people — 
because  80  percent  of  those  working 
on  the  highways  of  Louisiana  were 
colored — he  canceled  the  order,  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  advertise  for  roads  and  obtained 
money  from  the  Federal  Crovernment  for 
their  construction. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Louisiana  is  a  sov- 
ereign State.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington 
should  have  been  permitted  to  mistreat 
his  State  as  the  Senator  has  described? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  situation  was 
placed  in  our  laps  last  October,  as  I  re- 
member. We  fought  for  our  rights  and 
won.  If  we  had  not  taken  up  the  matter 
with  the  President,  but  had  left  it  to  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  probabilities  are  that  Louisiana 
would  not  have  received  its  share  of 
money  and  would  have  had  to  go  to  court 
to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  that  by  so  yielding  I  shall  not 
be  charged  with  a  second  speech  on  the 

motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Now  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  speech  today  not 
coimt  as  one  speech  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
Senator's  last  request? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  this  not  be 
counted  as  one  speech  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has  not 
objected  to  such  a  request  by  any  other 
Senator.  Other  Senators  have  received 
the  same  unanimous-consent  approval. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  the  Senator's 
speech  not  count? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Why  pick  on  me? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  certainly  not 
pick  on  any  Senator.  I  may  not  have 
imderstood  what  the  request  was,  but  I 
understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  his 
request  was  that  his  entire  speech  today 
not  count  as  a  speech. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  it  count  as  one 
speech  when  finished  at  a  later  date. 
Mr.  KEATING.    As  one  speech. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  the  floor  with  the  understanding 
that  he  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor  in 
this  regard. 


IMPROVED  QUALITY  OF  RANGE  IN 
BLACK  HILLS  NATIONAL  FOREST, 
S.  DAK. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
these  days  we  hear  comments  which  in- 
dicate that  In  many  people's  minds  the 
Government  is  an  adversary  whose  in- 
terests are  opposite  those  of  the  average 
citizen.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.    The  function  of  our  Govern- 


ment is  to  serve  our  citizens  in  the  best 
and  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

A  wonderful  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  the  Government  and  the 
citizen  work  together  appears  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  AprU  issue  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal. This  article  describes  how  a  Wyo- 
ming rancher.  Donald  Baldwin,  of 
Weston  County,  participated  in  a  project 
with  the  Forest  Service  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  range  in  the  Black  Hills 
National  Forest  in  South  Dakota. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  cattleman  is 
currently  in  serious  trouble  because  of 
abnormally  low  beef  prices  and  anything 
that  can  reduce  his  costs  and  increase 
his  efficiency  is  welcome  news  indeed.  I 
would  commend  this  article  to  the  Sen- 
ate both  for  its  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  the  citizen  cooperating  with  his 
Government  and  for  illustrating  one 
facet  of  the  multifront  attack  that  must 
be  waged  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  cat- 
tleman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  It  Takes  To  Being  Back  Rangi 

(By  Ovid  Bay) 
Donald  Baldwin  swxing  down  from  the  sad- 
dle and  watched  his  cattle  head  up  a  draw 
lined  with  aspen  trees  last  June  10. 

•'We're  turning  10  percent  more  cattle  Into 
the  forest  today  than  we  did  last  year."  he 
told  me.  "It's  an  across-the-board  In- 
crease— good  for  the  next  5  years.  If  the 
range  holds  up  under  the  Increased  grazing, 
this  10  percent  will  become  permanent  and 
we  might  even  get  another  boost." 

Baldwin  and  15  other  permittees  run  cat- 
tle on  the  Crow's  Nest-Upper  Beaver  allot- 
ment in  the  Elk  Mountain  District  of  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest  In  South  Dakota. 
As  we  talked.  Baldwin  told  me  a  story 
with  a  familiar  ring.  How,  only  10  years  ago, 
they  were  facing  a  20-percent  cut,  and  how 
they  were  fighting  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
tooth  and  nail. 

"Then  some  of  us  decided  that  It  was  time 
to  change  tactics,"  says  Baldwin,  a  rancher 
In  Weston  County,  Wyo.,  who  Is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Beaver  Creek  Cattle  Association. 
"We  agree  with  the  new  ranger,  Dave 
Johns,  that  we  ranchers  would  start  match- 
ing dollars  with  the  Forest  Service  to  Improve 
this  range.  The  Forest  agreed  to  give  us  a 
5-year  grace  period,  during  which  there 
would  be  no  further  cuts  In  our  allotments." 
Baldwin's  eyes  twinkled.  "You  know,  this 
was  pretty  revolutionary.  I've  been  rxinnlng 
cattle  on  the  Forest  since  1925.  and  this  was 
the  first  time  we  ever  matched  anything  ex- 
cept brickbats  and  dirty  digs." 

Just  how  do  you  improve  public  range  so 
allotments  hold  or  go  up?  In  this  Instance, 
the  ranchers  elected  a  committee  to  meet 
with  the  rangers  and  talk  over  what  needed 
to  be  done.  They  settled  on  three  main 
efforts : 

Put  in  more  watering  spots.  Cattle  were 
passing  up  some  of  the  best  grass  because  It 
was  too  far  from  good  water.  Five  miles.  In 
fact. 

With  the  ranchers  contributing  both  labor 
and  cash,  they  dammed  up  draws  and  scooped 
out  seeps  and  springs,  then  fenced  them  oft 
to  keep  the  cattle  from  tramping  them  dry. 
All  told,  they've  put  In  more  than  90  new 
watering  spots  during  the  last  10  years. 

New  grazing  systems.  So  grazing  could  be 
controlled,  they  began  putting  In  fences. 
Today.  355  miles  of  fence — most  of  it  four- 
strand— divide  23,523  acres  of  usable  range 
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Into  5  cow-calf  pastures  and  6  yearling  pas- 
tures. 

They're  using  various  grazing  systems,  in- 
cluding rest- rotation.  Under  such  a  system, 
the  five  pastures  are  grazed  In  sequence.  In 
turn,  and  over  5  years'  time,  each  pasture  gets 
a  rest  for  a  full  season.  The  other  four  are 
rotation- grazed  In  early,  medium  and  late 
season. 

The  exact  timetable  depends,  of  course,  on 
moisture,  the  overall  condition  of  the  range 
and  the  amount  of  growth  in  each  pasture. 
Other  systems,  such  as  simple  rotation,  de- 
ferred rotation,  or  other  combinations  are 
sometimes  used. 

So  far,  no  reseedlng  has  been  done.  "Most 
of  the  native  grasses  we  want  are  thickening 
up  by  themselves,"  says  Baldwin. 

Spraying  for  weeds  and  brush.  "Biggest 
surprise  to  me  has  been  how  quickly  the  grass 
improves  after  It  Is  sprayed  with  2.4-D,"  says 
Clifford  Schulze,  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
Beaver  Creek  Cattle  Association. 

Mostly  it's  a  matter  of  moisture.  Research 
at  North  Dakota  State  University,  and  else- 
where, shows  that  weeds  use  from  4  to 
11  times  more  moisture  per  pound  of  dry 
matter  than  most  range  and  pasture  grasses. 
"Since  1959,  we've  sprayed  3,508  acres  with 
a  2,4-D  low- volatile  ester,"  says  E.  M.  "Sonny" 
Stlger,  assistant  ranger  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. "Our  usual  mixture  Is  one-third  of  a 
gallon  of  2.4-D — that  figures  out  to  2  pounds 
of  the  add— m  2%  gaUons  of  No.  2  dlesel 
oil  per  acre,  flown  on  with  a  helicopter." 

"They  use  sprayed  pastures  for  the  last  ro- 
tation of  the  next  season  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  recover  and  reseed,"  Baldwin  says: 
Several  ranchers  now  report  that  they're 
getting  15  to  20  pounds  more  gain  per  yearling 
each  season. 

"With  heavier  cattle  to  sell  and  a  10  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  nimiber  of  cow-calf  pairs 
we  can  turn  out,  we're  getting  back  every 
dime  we  spend  and  then  some."  says  David 
Rawhouser,  Jr.,  another  rancher  in  Weston 
Coimty,  Wyo.  "Just  knowing  that  the  range 
Is  getting  better  is  worth  a  lot,  too." 

But  It  costs.  Since  1956,  the  ranchers  have 
kicked  In  35  cents  per  acre,  plus  labor.  The 
Forest  Service  has  spent  $1.33  per  acre,  plus 
labor  of  Its  employees.  Biggest  expense  has 
been  fencing. 

"We've  got  a  lot  of  confidence  In  rangers 
like  Dave  Johns,  Tony  Skufca.  Tom  Levels, 
Jake  Batungartner  and  Sonny  Stlger."  says 
Baldwin.  "They've  had  Ideas  that  work  and 
they've  done  as  good  a  job  as  any  of  us  could 
do  on  our  ranches. 

"In  fact,  when  those  fellows  suggest  an 
Idea  at  a  meeting  of  our  Beaver  Creek  Cattle 
Association,  we  pony  up  whatever  they  need 
to  get  the  job  done,"  says  Baldwin. 


LAW"  ENFORCEMENT  IN  WYOMING 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  when 
most  people  think  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  they  are  In- 
clined to  think  of  the  old  sheriff,  his 
trusty  six-shooter  and  the  showdown  on 
main  street.  We  still  have  cattle  rus- 
tling in  our  State,  but  the  modern  thief 
Is  more  apt  to  use  a  pickup  truck  rather 
than  a  horse  to  run  off  his  booty. 

The  strides  Wyoming  has  taken  to 
keep  its  law  enforcement  techniques  in 
time  with  the  space  age  are  very  well  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  FBI's  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 
This  article,  by  my  good  friend,  George 
M.  Nimmo,  sheriff  of  Sweetwater  County, 
details  the  formation  and  operation  of 
the  Wyoming  Law  Enforcement  Acad- 
emy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statewide  Police  Trainino  fob  Spaeselt 

POPT3ijlTED   AKEAS 

(By  George  M.  Nlnuno,  sheriff,  Sweetwater 
County,  Green  River.  Wyo.) 

The  State  of  Wyoming,  which  has  only 
330,066  residents,  is  geographically  the  ninth 
largest  State  In  the  Union  and  therefore 
spreads  Its  somewhat  sparse  population  over 
97,914  square  miles. 

While  the  number  of  police  officers  per 
capita  compares  favorably  with  the  ratio  In 
any  other  area  of  the  United  States,  poUclng 
problems  become  acute  through  the  open 
western  country  where  officers  mxist  gear 
their  tasks  to  many  miles  of  travel  In  serv- 
ing the  same  ntunber  of  Individuals  that 
the  small  town  or  city  officer  serves. 

Adding  to  policing  problems  In  the  low 
population  density  in  a  vast  territory  are 
the  considerations  of  fluidity  of  the  large 
transportation  and  tourist  Industries  and 
the  vast  areas  to  be  covered  by  the  various 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  State. 

WYOMING  KEPT  PACE 

Never  a  backward  State.  Wyoming  has  kept 
pace  with  the  rising  rate  of  all  types  of 
crime.  Because  few  officers  must  serve  such 
vast  areas,  mobility  and  versatility  are  key 
words  and  constant  problems  confronting 
nearly  aU  law  enforcement  officers  In  Wyo- 
ming. 

Officers  who,  a  few  years  ago,  could  roam 
the  Wyoming  plains  and  hills  on  horseback 
experienced  great  mobility.  They  could  trav- 
el almost  anywhere  In  the  State  with  their 
mounts  able  to  negotiate  rough  and  diffi- 
cult terrain.  The  advent  of  the  automobile, 
however.  Increased  the  officer's  mobility,  and 
he  was  able  to  get  around  faster,  but  hlB 
travel  was  limited  to  established  highways 
and  roadways.  Distances  between  points 
and  lack  of  communication  still  hampered 
the  officer. 

MOBILITT 

Then,  shortwave  radio  unite  became  the 
popular  and  necessary  equipment  In  poUce 
officers'  vehicles — and  mobility  took  another 
great  leap  forward.  Added  to  all  those  ad- 
vances was  the  advent,  after  World  War  n, 
of  the  four-wheel-drive  vehicles,  with  which 
the  officer  now  can  conquer  almost  any  ter- 
rain— terrain  he  had  not  been  able  to  nego- 
tiate since  giving  up  his  horse. 

The  problem  of  versatility,  however,  re- 
mained, as  a  single  officer  might  be  called 
upon  to  track  a  missing  child.  Investigate 
a  homicide,  trace  a  bad  check  artist,  set- 
tle a  family  brawl,  or  control  a  mob,  all 
within  a  relatively  short  space  of  time.  Offi- 
cers coming  Into  the  State  from  urban  de- 
partments often  found  themselves  able  to 
cope  with  only  one  or  very  few  of  several 
varied  problems  with  which  they  were  con- 
fronted dally.  The  native  son  who  entered 
law  enforcement  faced  dally  bafflement  as 
he  tried  to  cope  with  problems  he  under- 
stood but  was  not  equipped  professionally 
to  solve. 

SOLUTION    REMOTE 


Sheriffs  and  administrators  realized  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  the  needed  versatility 
In  their  officers  was  through  extensive  train- 
ing programs.  That  solution  presented  an- 
other brandnew  set  of  problems,  for  those 
same  administrators  were  faced  with  small, 
widely  scattered  departments,  operating  on 
very  limited  budgets,  who  oould  lU  afford 
to  have  even  one  officer  absent  from  his 
duties  for  any  length  of  time.  A  solution  to 
law  enforcement's  multiple  problems  In 
Wyoming  seemed  as  remote   as    ever. 

However,  a  solution  was  beginning  to 
formulate,  when.  In  1945,  Dr.  G.  D.  (EKike) 
Humphrey  came  to  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming at  Laramie  as  president  and  began  the 
enlargement  of  an  already  active  and  vigor- 


ous extension  and  adult  education  depart- 
ment at  the  vmlverslty.  Understanding  t-all 
weU  the  need  for  ofllcers'  training,  the  FBI 
assisted  representatives  of  the  Wyoming 
Peace  Officers  Association  In  presenting  the 
problem  of  adequate  police  training  to  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  and  university  officials. 

WYOMING  ACADEMY 

Out  of  those  meetings  evolved  the  Wyo- 
ming Law  Enforcement  Academy,  designed 
to  offer  extensive  training  for  all  officers  of 
public  law  enforcement  agencies  In  the  State. 
The  basic  Idea  was  presented  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Peace  Officers  As- 
sociation m  1957,  and  It  was  Immediately  ac- 
cepted by  the  membership,  which  also  voted 
a  sum  of  »500  a  year  toward  financing  the 
academy. 

A  board  of  advisors  for  the  academy  was 
selected  by  the  association,  and  Its  members 
were  given  the  go-ahead  In  establishing 
the  curriculum  and  setting  forth  the  niles 
governing  the  academy  while  It  was  In  opera- 
tion. The  board  Is  composed  of  two  sheriffs, 
a  chief  of  police,  a  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Highway  Patrol,  a  representative  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Game  and  Pish  Commission,  and  a 
representative  of  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

In  meetings  of  the  lx»rd  of  advisors  with 
the  coordinator  of  the  adult  education  de- 
ptutment  of  the  university  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
a  basic  course  of  100  hoxirs  of  Instruction 
was  prepared. 

Instructors  were  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Unit.  NaUonal  Auto  Theft  Bxireau.  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  University 
of  Wyoming,  county  attorneys,  district 
Judges,  chiefs  of  police,  and  sheriffs— many 
of  the  officers  being  graduates  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy. 

The  board  decided  that  the  Wyoming  Law 
Enforcement  Academy  would  have  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  list  of  subjects  which  would 
equip  an  officer  with  the  fxindamentals  of 
his  profession.     It  was  noted  that  before  a 
man  could  enforce  the  law  professlonaUy.  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  fvmdamentals  was 
absolutely    essential.      These    fundamentals 
had  to  be  offered  within  a  short  space  of  time. 
In  a  comprehensive,  almost  capsule  form,  and 
cover  all  fields  of  law  enforcement. 
coxrasE  or  stttdt 
Consequently,  the  board  decided  upon  the 
following    curriculum:    Burglary    Investiga- 
tions, clvU  rights,  sociology,  accident  Investi- 
gation,    homicide     Investigation,    narcotics, 
JuvenUe   delinquency   and   the   handUng   of 
JuvenUe  offenders,  counterfeiting,  rape  and 
assault   Investigations,   psychology,   alcohol- 
ism   fraudulent   checks,    signed   statements 
and  confessions.  Jurisdiction  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  administration  of  law  en- 
forcement.    Also  Included  were:  Laws  of  ar- 
rest, search  and  seizure,  auto  theft,  firearms, 
crime  scene  searches  and  laboratory  exami- 
nations, public  relations  In  law  enforcement, 
descriptions  and  IdentlflcaUon  of  persons,  de- 
fensive tactics,  testifying  In  court,  handling 
mentally  disturbed  persons,  disaster  and  res- 
cue,    game     laws,     aeronautical     laws     and 
searches,  records  and  crime  reporting,  areon 
Investigations,  and  other  technical  subjects. 
eeqxtiremsnts 
The    board    of    advisers,    which    sets    the 
curriculum  and  keeps  It  fluid  from  year  to 
year  so  as  to  be  adaptable  to  changing  needs 
and  Interests  and  to  Include  advanced  tech- 
nological subjects  as  they  develop,  also  estab- 
lishes requirements  for  entrance  of  student* 
at  the  academy. 

To  attend  the  academy,  the  applicant 
must  be  a  public  law  enforcement  officer 
whose  salary  Is  paid  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
taxation.  The  Individual  m\ist  not  be  over 
60  years  old  and  must  have  had  at  least  1 
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year's  experience  In  law  enforcement  prior 
to  the  school. 

To  attend  the  academy,  individuals  are  re- 
quired to  submit  a  written  application,  to- 
gether  with  a  physical  examination  certifi- 
cate Each  application  Is  reviewed  at  a  meet- 
ini?  of  the  board  of  advisors.  If  the  applies^ 
tlon  Is  approved  and  the  Individual  acceptec^. 
the  board  extends  an  Invitation  to  him  tp 

attend.  ^    _      _   „„L 

Classes  are  held  from  9  ajn.  to  5  pm.  an|l 
from  7  p.m.  to  9  pm.,  Monday  through  Satur- 
day over  a  2-week  period.  Each  officer-stu- 
dent is  required  to  maintain  an  up-to-da|e 
notebook,  and  the  notebook  Is  checked  and 
graded  twice  during  the  session. 

Several  written  examinations  also  are  given 
to  the  students  whUe  they  are  attendltg 
school. 

FOOD,  SHELTER.  AND  COSTS 

Breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  are  served  io 
the  officer-students  it  a  designated  univer- 
sity cafeteria  on  the  campus,  where  the  mer  u 
Is  prepared  for  those  attending  the  academy. 
The  academy  Is  assigned  Its  own  private  din- 
ing area  during  the  session.  Coffee  breats 
are  allowed  at  mldmornlng  and  mldaft*- 
noon.  with  an  hour  at  noontime  for  lunch.l 

The  students  also  have  their  own  speclfl-  id 
dormitory  where  they  are  housed  during  t!  le 
2 -week  period.  All  student-officers  are  re- 
quired to  live  m  the  assigned  dormitory  pn 
the  campus  during  the  session. 

The  arrangements  for  keeping  student-()i- 
flcers  together  night  and  day  were  made  after 
considerable  discussion  and  planning,  aid 
this  practice  over  the  years  has  proved  to  be 
a  wise  one.  It  Is  an  accepted  fact  that  ttie 
men.  eating  together  In  the  same  dining 
room  and  housed  together  in  the  dormlt<iry 
rooms,  gain  as  much  from  the  exchange  of 
Ideas  during  "bull  sessions"  and  coffee  breaks 
outside  class  as  during  formal  classroom  ^i- 
structlon.  Many  of  the  Ideas  presented  aad 
mulled  over  during  those  Informal-talk  b;s- 
slons  as  heavy  "homework"  assignments  are 
completed,  are  presented  for  additional  review 
in  class  sessions,  where  their  worth  has  bren 
proved  time  and  time  again. 

The  academy  charges  no  tuition  for  ;he 
school,  but  each  Individual  is  required  to  i>ay 
$65  for  board,  room,  and  supplies.  The  fee 
Is  paid  by  the  departments  from  which  ;he 
officers  are  sent  to  the  academy.  Memters 
of  the  board  of  advisers  agreed  that  the  de- 
partments sending  the  officers  should  pay  the 
fee  and  the  board  encourages  the  deput- 
mekts  to  do  so.  However,  the  board  does 
not  preclude  an  officer  attending  and  paying 
his  own  registration  fee  If  he  desires  to  do 
so.  provided,  of  course,  he  meets  all  other 
requirements  for  entry  as  a  student. 

Because  of  the  worth  and  success  of  the 
academy,  and  because  It  Is  the  only  such 
school  In  the  Immediate  area  of  the  Reeky 
Mountain  SUtes,  the  board  of  advisers  de- 
cided to  permit  any  and  all  public  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  not  only  Wyoming, 
but  from  any  of  the  surrounding  States,  to 
enroll  In  the  academy. 

In  its  last  six  sessions,  held  on  the  UnUer- 
slty  of  Wyoming  campus  at  Laramie,  the 
academy  has  accepted  and  graduated  riore 
than  300  officers  from  seven  States:  Wyonlng, 
Colorado.  Utah,  Kansas.  Montana.  S<»uth 
Dakota,  and  New  Mexico. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  been  hi  ?hly 
cooperative  in  setting  aside  desirable  c  ass- 
rooms,  conducive  to  study  and  research,  and 
the  privilege  of  auditorium  facilities  with  a 
movie  projector  for  visual  education.  The 
officer-students  are  also  privileged  to  use 
physical  education  facilities.  Including  the 
swimming  pool,  on  the  canxpus. 

CONCLUDING     THE     COTTRSE 

On  commencement  night,  the  final  Satur- 
day of  the  2-week  session,  a  graduation  ban- 
quet Is  held  and  Is  attended  by  the  admjlnls- 
trators  who  have  sent  the  students  U>  the 
school.     Guests  at   the  banquet  and    :om- 
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mencement  exercises  often  Include  rnany 
former  graduates  of  the  academy,  so  that  the 
graduation  festivities  become  a  combination 
banquet  and  reunion. 

In  Impressive  ceremonies  to  conclude  tne 
intensive  2-week  study  course,  each  officer- 
student  Is  presented  a  diploma  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  university.  Commencement 
speakers  have  been  outstanding  men  In  law 
enforcement  or  In  fields  related  to  It.  Those 
speakers  have  Included  Chief  Justice  Glenn 
Parker,  Wyoming  Supreme  Court;  Hon.  J.  J. 
Hlckey.  former  Governor  and  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Wyoming;  Mr.  Joe  Foss.  com- 
missioner of  the  American  Football  League 
and  winner  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor;  and  Mr.  C.  Lester  Trotter.  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bvu-eau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

ADVANCED     TRAINING 

Becaiise  of  the  success  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment academy,  and  because  the  training  in 
areas  covered  by  the  academy  met  with  such 
success  during  the  years  since  1958,  the  ad- 
visory board  was  requested  to  enter  the  field 
of  advanced  training.  Therefore,  a  special- 
ized training  course,  a  "Law  Enforcement 
Supervisory  and  Command  School,"  was  in- 
augurated in  November  1962. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate,  the  officer 
must  be  the  head  or  deputy  head  of  a  de- 
partment or  hold  a  definite  supervisory  po- 
sition m  the  department.  It  was  stipulated 
that  heads  of  departments  could  nominate 
themselves. 

COURSE     OFFERED 

Subjects  covered  Include  the  following: 
Professional  ethics  In  law  enforcement;  what 
city  management  officers  expect  of  police 
agencies,  principles  of  supervision;  civil 
rights;  discipline  In  law  enforcement:  vice 
control  and  effective  use  of  confidential 
sources:  public  relations;  law  enforcement 
and  the  press;  alcoholism  as  a  police  and 
community  problem:  accident  Prevention 
and  safetv  programs;  preparation  and  admin- 
istration "of  police  budgets;  recruitment:  in- 
vestigation and  training  of  personnel. 

Also  covered  are:  Planning  and  supervi- 
sion of  arrests  and  raids;  Interrogation  of 
suspect  and  subjects;  organization  and 
supervision  of  patrols;  organization  and  ef- 
fective use  of  law  enforcement  records;  uni- 
form crime  reporting  program;  cooperation 
between  military  and  civil  law  enforcement 
agencies;  classification  of  personnel  and  co- 
ordination of  salary  schedules:  value  of  prep- 
aration of  annual  reports;  performance  rat- 
ing of  personnel;  Inspections  and  employee 
relations;  and  supervisory  function  In  public 

service 

Command  school  sessions,  which  continue 
over  only  1  week,  are  held  from  9  a.m^to  5 
n  m  with  no  evening  sessions.  Each  officer- 
student  Is  awarded  a  certificate  at  the  final 
session  The  certificates  are  presented  to 
each  officer-student  by  a  representative  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 

The  planned  school  for  November  1963  was 
a  seminar  on  homicide  and  homicide  In- 
vestigation. The  command  school  sessions 
involve  only  lectures  and  discussions  and  In- 
volve no  practical  problems. 

PRIDE    IN     ACCOMPLISHMENT 

In  Its  brief  6-year  history,  the  Wyoming 
Law  Enforcement  Academy  has  accomplished 
much  It  has  grown  beyond  the  boards 
highest  expectation.  The  board  Is  aware  that 
during  the  2  weeks  of  study,  regardless  of  Its 
intensity.  It  Is  Impossible  to  make  any  per- 
son into  an  Ideal  law  enforcement  officer. 
But  It  Is  possible  to  expose  him  to  the  theo- 
ries and  practices  of  the  fundamentals. 

If  the  officer's  superiors  maintain  an  at- 
mosphere where  professional  pride  is  second 
nature,  the  Wyoming  Law  Enforcement 
Academy  graduate  will,  and  usually  does,  be- 
come a  competent  officer— which  Is  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  being  an  asset  to 
any  community. 


The  Wyoming  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
through  Its  basic  teachings,  has  enabled  law 
enforcement  officers  to  give  earnest  devotion 
to  and  take  pride  in  their  profession,  and  the 
citizens  they  protect  are  getting  much  for 
their  tax  dollars. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BEEF— A  NATIONAL 
DILEMMA 
Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  this  afternoon  about  beef— beef 
from  the  calf  to  the  counter. 

The  American  housewife  is  puzzled, 
and  rightly  so.  For  months  she  has  been 
hearing  echoes  of  sharply  depressed 
Uvestock  prices  in  the  great  ranges, 
feedlots.  and  stockyards  of  the  West  and 
Midwest.  And  while  she  may  feel  some 
passing  sympathy  for  the  cattleman, 
she  nonetheless  turns  expectantly  to  her 
local  supermarket  for  the  resulting  bo- 
nanza in  slashed  retail  meat  prices. 

What  does  she  find?     RetaU   prices 
are  virtually  identical  with  those  of  2 
years  ago  when  the  cattle  market  was 
firm  and  prices  to  the  rancher,  feeder, 
and  packer  were  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment.    The  house- 
wife need  not  be  an  economist  or  a  mar- 
ket analyst  to  know  that  whoever  may  be 
the  beneficiary  of  the  cattleman's  mis- 
ery, it  is  not  her  family,  not  the  con- 
sumer. ,    . 
I  have  recently  seen  a  supermarket 
advertisement  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  2  years  ago,  March  28.  1962.    The  big 
special  that  day  in  the  chainstores  was 
sirloin  at  79  cents  a  pound.  In  the  stock- 
yards that  beef  brought  the  producer  27 
cents  a  pound. 

By  March  of  1964,  the  producer  s  price 
has  fallen  to  20  cents  a  pound,  a  decline 
of  more  than  25  percent.  What  is  to- 
day's price  to  the  Washington  consumer 
for  sirloin?  Eighty-nine  cents  a  pound. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  consumer  Is 

confused?  ,  ,       . 

The  cattleman  is  more  than  confused. 
He  is  desperate.  He  is  used  to  taking  his 
hard  knocks  from  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  He  knows  that  every  year  is 
not  going  to  be  a  boom  year.  He  may  not 
like  it.  but  he  has  learned  to  live  with 
the  facts  of  live  competition.  However, 
he  cannot  cope  with  a  market  in  which 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  been 
repealed.  *  w    # 

The  cattleman  has  been  told  that  beei 
imports  have  ruined  the  cattle  market. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  imports 
hurt  But  if  beef  imports  were  the  only 
disruptive  force  at  work  in  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, and  if  the  supply  of  beef  is  simply 
too  great  for  the  demand,  why  have  not 
retail  meat  prices  slumped? 

Who  repealed  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  for  the  meat  industry?  The 
cattleman  believes  he  has  the  answer. 
He  levels  an  accusatory  finger  at  tne 
great  food  chains  and  the  vast  economic 
power  that  they  have  acquired  over  the 
last  two  decades.  He  points  to  their 
spiraling  accumulation  of  economic 
power  to  the  concentration  of  thousands 
of  retku  outlets  in  a  few  hands  which 
has  revolutionized  the  marketing  of  au 
food  products. 

Livestock  producers  in  Wyoming,  fooa 
canners  in  California,  tomato  producers 
in  Texas,  and  poultry  growers  in  Ala- 


bama, have  each  borne  witness  to  the  un- 
holy ability  of  the  great  chains  arbi- 
trarily to  establish  and  enforce  prices  to 
the  producer  while  withholding  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  price  concessions  from 
the  consumer. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  marketing 
economist.  I  am  no  expert  in  the  mar- 
ket structure  of  food  distribution  in  this 
country;  but  the  stark  facts  of  life  in  the 
livestock  industry  today  demand  expla- 
nation, for  they  run  counter  to  the  basic 
concepts  and  expectations  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Where,  in  the  American  image  of  free 
enterprise,  is  there  room  for  the  practice 
of  bid  and  acceptance,  as  allegedly  prac- 
ticed by  the  powerful  buyers  for  the 
chains? 

The  chains,  it  is  charged,  utilize  this 
technique  to  coerce  unconscionable  price 
concessions  and  other  onerous  terms. 

This  is  the  picture  that  emerges  from 
the  charges  conveyed  to  me:  The  seller 
is  compelled  to  make  his  bid  without 
knowledge  of  the  chainstore  purchaser's 
interest,  and  without  the  benefit  of  a 
competitively  established  market  price. 
With  a  costly  and  perishable  product  on 
his  hands,  obligated  to  maintain  a  flow  of 
livestock  through  his  plant,  the  packer 
may  be  forced  to  cut  his  offering  price 
below  his  actual  cost.  It  has  even  been 
charged  that,  in  each  purchasing  area, 
one  dominant  chain  will  effectively  dic- 
tate the  price  for  all. 

Even  where  his  bid  is  accepted,  the 
supplier  suffers  arbitrary  rejections  at 
the  foodchain's  dock,  or  is  subjected  to 
burdensome  credit  demands.  What  is 
his  alternative?  If  he  chooses  not  to  sell 
to  this  mass  buyer,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
sell  at  all.  So  he  submits  meekly,  as  an 
unequal  partner,  to  dictated  prices  and 
conditions. 

Another  anticompetitive  practice  al- 
legedly utilized  by  the  chains  is  called 
"group  purchasing."  In  "group  pur- 
chasing," several  chains  may  combine  to 
hire  an  agent  to  procure  a  certain  prod- 
uct. That  agent  goes  out  into  the  mar- 
ket as  a  single  buyer  for  the  group,  effec- 
tively eliminating  competitive  buying  for 
the  product  in  question,  and  in  due  course 
distributes  the  product  to  each  of  the 
chains,  in  proportion  to  its  needs. 

The  chains  and  the  meat  packers  un- 
der pressure  from  the  chains  are  simi- 
larly charged  with  by -passing  regulated 
trade  practices  at  the  terminal  markets 
and  dulling  competitive  price  making  by 
resorting  to  "direct  buying"  from  indi- 
vidual feeders.  Through  "direct  buying," 
stockyard  competition  is  decreased  and 
the  stockyard  prices  are  kept  correspond- 
ingly lower.  These  artificially  depressed 
prices  are  then  quoted  to  the  feeder  as  the 
basis  for  direct  purchases.  Moreover  the 
feeder,  once  he  is  committed  to  direct 
selling,  is  said  to  become  a  captive  of 
his  purchaser,  increasingly  dependent 
on  that  purchaser,  and  thus  forced  to 
grant  concessions  not  available  to  the 
packer  at  the  established  markets. 

Direct  buying  may  function  as  a 
double-edged  sword,  exacting  additional 
benefits  for  the  purchaser  at  the  expense 
of  the  producer,  while  simultaneously 
depressing  prices.  In  the  terminal  mar- 
kets, the  packer  by  custom  and  regula- 


tion is  required  to  pay  promptly  for  live- 
stock purchases.  In  a  direct  purchase 
he  is  often  able  to  force  the  seller  to 
extend  credit.  In  a  direct  purchase,  the 
buyer  may  pay  on  the  basis  of  an  ar- 
bitrary "pencil  shrink"  of  the  actual 
weight  of  the  livestock.  He  may  success- 
fully charge  back  to  the  seller  any  losses 
resulting  from  the  death  of  cattle  or  from 
post-mortem  inspection  of  cattle. 

The  economic  power  acquired  by  the 
food  chains  through  ownership  of  thou- 
sands of  retail  outlets  has  allegedly  been 
reinforced  and  complemented  by  back- 
ward integration  into  the  feeding  and 
slaughtering  of  livestock.  Such  integra- 
tion need  not  be  accomplished  by  out- 
right merger,  but  can  be  effectively 
accomplished  throvigh  tight  contractual 
arrangements.  In  either  case,  by  with- 
drawing their  buying  power  from  the 
competitive  livestock  market  or  by  serv- 
ing as  their  own  source  of  meat  supply, 
the  chains,  it  is  charged,  are  able  to  ad- 
minister prices  at  both  live  beef  and 
dressed  beef  levels. 

These,  then,  are  the  charges.  Wheth- 
er they  can  be  proved  and.  if  proved, 
whether  they  explain  the  housewife's  and 
producer's  dilemma  cannot  now  be  an- 
swered with  certainty.  But  these  charges 
cannot  remain  unanswered.  The  an- 
swers must  be  found,  and  remedies  must 
be  applied. 

President  Johnson  has  clearly  recog- 
nized this  need.  In  his  message  on  agri- 
culture this  year,  he  warned  of  the  power 
of  the  chains. 

There  Is  one  more  pressing  need  If  Ameri- 
can agriculture  Is  to  be  strengthened.  The 
recent  changes  In  the  marketing  structure  for 
distribution  of  food  are  as  revolutionary  as 
those  In  production.  There  are  some  200,000 
retail  grocery  stores,  but  we  know  that  $1  out 
of  every  $2  spent  for  groceries  goes  to  fewer 
than  100  corporate,  voluntary,  or  coopera- 
tive chains.  Our  Information  about  how 
this  greatly  Increased  concentration  of  power 
Is  affecting  farmers,  handlers,  and  consum- 
ers Is  Inadequate.  The  Implications  of  other 
changes  that  take  place  as  vertical  Integra- 
tion and  contract  farming  have  not  been 
fully  explored. 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  on  April  26 
of  last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to  di- 
rect the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
"conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  purchasing,  processing,  mar- 
keting, and  pricing  practices  of  chain- 
store  operators.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  the  Com- 
mission would  report  to  Congress  pro- 
posals for  remedying  such  restraints  of 
trade  or  noncompetitive  practices  as  may 
be  revealed  by  such  investigation.  The 
President  contemplates  the  creation  of  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  undertake  a 
broad  study  of  the  impact  of  the  food 
chains  upon  the  national  economy. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  such  an  under- 
taking and  the  President's  plan  for  the 
long-range  investigation  of  chain-store 
economics  is  a  welcome  proposal. 

But  it  will  take  time  to  implement  the 
President's  proposal.  Not  only  must  au- 
thorization be  procured  from  the  Con- 
gress, but  once  authorization  is  given, 
the  time-consuming  process  of  organiza- 
tion, staffing,  and  planning  must  be  ac- 
complished. The  final  report  of  the 
Commission,  carrying  out  this  all-encom- 


passing mandate,  may  not  be  forthcom- 
ing for  months,  perhaps  years. 

In  the  interim,  by  enactment  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71,  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  administered  pricing  and  other 
questionable  practices  may  well  be  on  the 
road  to  a  soluUon.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  an  established  investi- 
gatory instrument  of  the  Congress,  now 
stands  poised  and  equipped  to  carry  out 
such  an  assignment.  Moreover,  the  FTC 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  base  of  docu- 
mentation for  at  least  one  aspect  of  the 
proposed  commission's  field  of  inquiry. 
Thus,  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
71  will  enhance  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  proposed  Presidential  commission 
and  complement  its  objectives. 

Growing  numbers  of  individuals  and 
associations  testify  to  the  plight  of  the 
livestock  industry  in  this  country.  Just 
this  week  in  St.  Paul  3.000  delegates  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  represent- 
ing some  750,000  American  farm  fami- 
lies, passed  the  following  resolution: 

Livestock  producers  lost  more  than  >2  bU- 
Uon  In  1963  and  continue  to  sustain  heavy 
losses.  Although  meat  imports  have  contrib- 
uted to  these  losses,  they  have  been  Insignifi- 
cant In  comparison  to  the  dUastrously  low 
prices  forced  upon  producers  by  large  food 
chains  through  their  power  to  administer 
prices.  To  break  up  this  growing  monopoly 
power  in  the  livestock  industry  and  retain 
competitive  markets  for  cattle  and  sheep  we 
call  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  retaU 
food  chain  store  buying  practices,  their  degree 
of  vertical  integration  into  packing  plants, 
feedlots.  and  ranches,  their  power  to  subvert 
competitive  free  enterprise,  and  their  power 
to  Increase  the  spread  in  prices  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  without  regard  to  sup- 
ply and  demand.  We  xirgently  petition  the 
President  to  utUlze  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  carry  out  such  investigation  and 
should  the  findings  reveal  that  the  antl- 
monopoly  laws  are  being  violated,  we  ask 
that  court  action  be  brotight  against  those 
food  chains  In  violation,  requiring  them  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  verUcally  Inte- 
grated ranching,  feeding,  and  farming  oper- 
ations. 

The  salient  features  of  the  modern  food 
chain  is  its  great  size.  But  size  alone  Is 
not  necessarily  evil.  It  is  great  size  that 
makes  the  chain  efficient,  that  enables  it 
to  handle  great  volumes  of  foodstuffs  at 
generally  low  prices. 

But  with  great  size  comes  great  power. 
And  power,  if  uncontrolled,  too  often  be- 
comes predatory.  This  Nation  has  had 
visited  upon  It  from  time  to  time  in  its 
history  the  plagues  of  economic  abuse: 
controlled  production,  manipulated  mar- 
kets, and  administered  prices. 

The  consumer  no  less  than  the  pro- 
ducer has  the  right  to  know  whether  we 
are  again  beset  by  such  a  plague — 
whether  the  great  economic  power  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  mammoth 
food  chains  has  again  disrupted  the  nor- 
mal play  of  market  forces. 

If  we  are  to  find  the  key  to  the  con- 
sumer's dilemma  and  the  producer's  dis- 
aster, then  It  is  to  the  chains  and  to  the 
marketing  structure  which  they  domi- 
nate that  we  must  look  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  has 
been  a  courageous  pioneer  In  the  field  of 
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exploring  the  effects  of  marketing  struc- 
tures on  livestock. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First,  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  in  listening  to  the 
Senator's  remarks  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  he  has  clearly  identi- 
fied one  of  the  key  factors  in  the  decline 
of  the  income  of  our  livestock  producers. 
He  has  clearly  dealt  with  a  double  prob- 
lem today.  He  has  pointed  out  not  only 
to  the  disastrous  slideoff  in  livestock 
prices,  which  has  had  most  painful  con- 
sequences in  the  livestock-producing 
areas  of  the  country,  but,  also,  he  hasj 
drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  bad, 
as  that  situation  is,  the  consumers  have 
not  benefited  from  it.  i 

It  might  be  some  consolation  to  the| 
beef  producers  if  they  had  knowledge 
that  their  losses  were  at  least  resulting^ 
is  some  saving  of  price  to  the  consumers] 
who  eventually  buy  meat  in  the  butcher| 
shops.  That  would  mean  a  pickup  in  beef! 
sales  and  help  remove  large  supplies  from 
the  market.  But,  as  the  Senator  hasj 
ix)inted  out  so  well,  even  that  consola-i 
tion  has  not  been  given  to  the  beef  pro- 
ducers. 

While  their  prices  have  been  golngd 
down,  housewives  across  the  country 
have  been  paying  essentially  the  sam^ 
prices  that  they  paid  for  retail  meat 
when  farm  prices  were  at  better  levels^ 
I  am  wondering  If  the  Senator  from! 
Wyoming,  who  has  made  that  point  sq 
well,  has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  current  issue  of  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation  for  February 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
It  contains  some  interesting  statistics  ort 
the  subject.  ' 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  I  have.  Llke4 
wise,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  scruj 
tinize  rather  closely  the  regional  effects 
of  certain  marketing  procedures.  Fo^ 
example,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  are^ 
that  includes  both  of  our  States — South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming— when  the  price  o^ 
cattle  dropped  so  abruptly — $7  per  hun-* 
dredweight — between  Christmas  and  th« 
first  of  March,  a  year  ago,  the  retail 
price  of  beef  in  December  was  68  cent* 
a  pound  in  the  Denver  area.  When  thij 
disastrous  drop  of  $7  a  hundred  occurred 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  beef  was  still 
selling  at  68  cents  a  pound  across  th^ 
counter  to  the  housewife.  j 

This  fact  suggests  not  only  a  statid, 
but  a  very  rigid,  fixed  retail  price,  thM 
is  costing  the  housewife  dearly.  I  aii^i 
sure  that  the  lady  who  keeps  the  budget 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  high  price  of 
beef,  and  therefore  is  sorely  disturbed 
by  the  story  that  is  being  unfolded  ajt 
the  present  time.  j 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  table  to  which 
I  have  referred,  which  appears  in  thp 
February  issue  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Marketing  and  Transpor- 
tation Situation,  one  of  their  regular 
reports,  shows  that  10  years  ago  the  beerf 
producers  of  Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country  received 
65  cents  out  of  the  consumer's  beef  dol- 
lar. In  other  words,  when  the  house- 
wife walked  into  a  store  and  bought  a 


dollar's  worth  of  beef,  the  producer  who 
produced  that  beef  on  the  range  or  in 
the  feed  lot  received  65  cents  as  his  share 

of  it. 

Ten  years  later,  according  to  the  re- 
port, the  producer's  share  had  fallen  to 
56  cents  out  of  the  consvuner  dollar. 

The  problem  of  what  happened  to  the 
10  cents  that  the  producer  used  to  get, 
and  why  it  has  not  been  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,  is  really  one  of  the  basic 
questions  which  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  trying  to  get  at.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  statement? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  really  the  pivotal 
question.  It  is  often  answered  by  an 
alibi.  The  alibi  is  that  the  housewife 
demands  fancy  packaging  and  other  con- 
venient merchandising  techniques  that 
take  up  this  cost  spread.  This  does  not 
explain  why,  when  the  price  dropped  so 
sharply  last  year,  there  was  no  cor- 
responding decrease  in  consumer  prices 
at  the  retail  level.  The  costs  of  pack- 
aging, advertising,  and  other  merchan- 
dising practices  are  static.  These  costs 
are  known  in  advance  and  are  predict- 
able. The  retail  prices  do  not  reflect 
the  drastic  decline  of  the  livestock  mar- 
ket; and  pointing  to  these  fixed  costs  is 
not  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  efforts  in 
this  field.  As  he  knows,  a  week  or  10 
days  ago.  when  we  were  debating  the 
question  of  Increased  meat  imports  into 
this  country,  he  and  I  disagreed  on  the 
matter  of  strategy  on  dealing  with  im- 
ports, and  whether  to  amend  the  wheat 
bill,  or  press  separate  legislation. 

We  were  not  in  disagreement  on  the 
need  for  limiting  beef  imports,  and  I  am 
happy  this  afternoon  that  we  stand  side 
by  side  in  this  area,  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  so  competent  and  has 
given  such  excellent  leadership.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
our  previous  disagreement  was  not  fun- 
damental, but  tactical.  I  happened  to 
believe  that  the  speed  at  which  our  feed 
lot  operators  and  cattlemen  were  racing 
toward  disaster  in  the  industry  required 
that  we  move  fast  to  try  to  redress  the 
imbalance  that  has  arisen  to  plague 
them.  I  felt  that  only  under  those  ex- 
treme circumstances  was  that  procedure 
warranted.  Even  though  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  largely  because  of 
the  skillful  efforts  to  hold  the  biU  to 
wheat  and  cotton  alone.  I  feel  that  a 
great  deal  of  education  resulted,  and 
that  there  is  widespread  sentiment  that 
something  be  done  soon. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  recently  to 
raise  a  warning  finger.  With  all  our 
rightful  concern  about  imports  and  im- 
port quotas.  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  quotas  alone 
would  solve  the  cattleman's  dilemma  and 
bail  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  imports  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree  from 
Ireland,  that  have  so  greatly  Increased 
are  but  part  reason  for  the  plight  of  the 
cattleman.  The  unwillingness  of  many 
to  look  at  the  whole  picture,  instead  of 


only  at  a  part,  does  a  disservice  to  the 
possible  economic  prosperity  of  the  cat- 
tle industry  in  the  future.  In  addition 
to  the  problem  of  imports  there  are  sev- 
eral other  pressures  bearing  on  the  low- 
ered prices,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
overproduction. 

The  cattleman  Is  willing  to  take  his 
chances  on  prices  going  up  or  down. 
But,  when  the  price  goes  up,  every  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  wants  to  go  into  the 
cattle  business.  At  times  Congress  has 
given  them  an  inducement  to  do  so.  A 
number  of  businessmen  and  professionals 
go  into  the  cattle  industry,  not  to  raise 
cattle,  but  to  make  money  by  losing 
money.  They  go  into  the  cattle  business 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  loss  write- 
off and  capital  gains  rates.  They 
jeopardize  the  stability  of  cattle  prices 
under  those  circumstances  in  addition  to 
contributing  to  overproduction. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  we  reap- 
praise existing  tax  law  features  that  en- 
courage nonlivestock  people  to  go  into 
the  industry,  for  this  in  itself  contributes 
to  overproduction.  Overproduction  is 
one  of  the  main  factors  that  is  playing 
havoc  with  prices  of  livestock  on  ovu*  do- 
mestic markets.  The  problem  is  not  im- 
ports alone.  The  problem  includes  the 
overproduction  factor.  The  beef  prob- 
lem also  has  a  tangible  explanation  in 
terms  of  tax  incentives  for  those  other 
than  cattlemen  to  enter  the  business. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  must  press 
urgently  for  a  full  explanation  of  the  re- 
tail price  problem  I  have  spoken  of  today. 
The  Commerce  Committee  will  start  the 
hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71, 
on  Monday,  March  23. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  one  brief  com- 
ment, I  think  the  point  he  has  made  with 
respect  to  imports  is  important.  Prob- 
ably a  good  many  cattle  producers,  and 
perhaps  some  Members  of  Congress,  have 
given  too  much  emphasis  to  this  one 
aspect  of  the  problem,  which  is  the  in- 
crease in  imports,  and  not  enough  to 
other  forces.  Evidence  of  that  statement 
Is  the  fact  that  in  previous  years  there 
have  been  disastrous  drops  in  the  price 
of  cattle  at  a  time  when  imports  were 
negligible.  So  there  are  other  factors 
that  influence  the  domestic  prices  of  beef 
and  other  meat  products. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  recognizing  the  Import  problem 
as  important,  but  also  recognizing  that 
several  major  forces  problems  bear  on 
the  subject  to  which  he  is  addressing 
himself  today. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
For  example,  a  price  drop  of  $7  per  hun- 
dredweight happened  at  the  time  of  a 
dock  strike  when  very  few  Imports  were 
trickling  into  the  country;  but  that  did 
not  stop  the  sharp  drop  In  prices.  There 
were  other  factors. 

In  my  judgment,  those  persons  who 
purport  to  represent  the  cattlemen's 
organizations  in  opposition  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  chainstore  prices  take  a 
rather  shortsighted  view  In  considering 
the  long-range  problem. 

We  shall  not  get  to  the  core  of  the 
declining  prices  In  the  livestock  Industry 
until  we  are  willing  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
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tlons  without  being  afraid  of  the  right 
answers.  This  fear  of  the  answers  which 
hangs  over  the  Industry  at  the  present 
moment,  makes  some  people  quite 
cautious  about  plunging  into  a  full  ex- 
amination of  the  many  forces  that  affect 
livestock  prices. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  fully  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me  for 
this  purpose. 

I  jdeld  the  floor  back  to  him. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  Injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  In  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  I  con- 
clude today.  I  be  permitted  at  a  later 
date  to  continue  my  speech  as  my  first 
speech  against  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
an  objection;  and  I  ask  that,  before 
making  a  decision  on  the  request,  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  request 
with  the  majority  whip  and  other  Sen- 
ators. If  the  Senator  will  withhold  his 
request  for  a  little  while,  until  I  can 
confer  with  them,  I  would  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Very  well. 
Mr.  CASE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  his  unanimous- 
consent  request,  provided  that  he  shall 
not  lose  the  floor  and  that  his  speech  on 
the  motion  will  not  be  considered  as  a 

second  speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Also  that  this  colloquy 
may  be  put  at  the  beginning  of  the 
speech.  If  the  Senator  will  repeat  his 
unanimous-consent  request,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  withhold  my  objection. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  I  finish 
speaking  today  I  may  be  permitted  to 
resume  my  remarks  at  a  later  date,  and 
that  it  be  counted  as  the  same  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


To  continue  with  my  statement: 
Let  us  try : 

First.  To  consider  the  wording  of  the 
bill  itself. 

Section  601  provides  that  "no  person 
In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assis- 
tance." Particular  note  should  be  taken 
of  those  words,  "be  denied  the  benefits 
of,"  In  relation  to  Executive  Order  No. 
11063  and  Executive  Order  No.  10925 
mentioned  below. 

Section  602  refers  to  "termination  of 
or  refusal  to  grant  or  continue  assistance 
under  any  program  or  activity  to  any 
recipient."  It  also  provides  that  notice 
shall  be  given  to  "the  appropriate  person 
or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirement." 

Section  603  in  referring  to  termination 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue  financial 
assistance  provides  that  "any  person  ag- 
grieved— including  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  any  agency  of 
either— may  obtain  judicial  review." 

This  wording  clearly  demonstrates  an 
intention  that  penal  action  shall  be  taken 
against  individual  persons  who  may  par- 
ticipate in  any  program  and  that  the 
inhibition  of  discrimination  extends  not 
only  to  the  recipients  but  to  anyone  who 
might  receive  the  "benefits  of  any  such 
program  or  activity."  Later,  I  shall  call 
attention  to  the  Executive  orders  which 
are  now  in  effect  and  which  are  reason- 
ably foreshadowed  by  the  bill.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  deadly  combination  of 
legislative  license  granted  by  title  VI  with 
Executive  orders,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  understand  the  true  intent  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  and  the  otherwise 
mystifying  willingness  of  the  proponents 
to  accept  certain  amendments  to  which 
I  will  refer  in  a  few  moments. 

Second.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Fed- 
eral funds  involved.  The  wording  is 
skillfully  devised.  The  words  are,  "any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  The  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  those  "em- 
powered to  extend  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  program  or  activity,  by 
way  of  grant,  loan  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  of  insurance  or  indemnity." 
There  is  no  limitation  to  programs  or  ac- 
tivities in  which  State  funds  are  matched. 
There  is  no  limitation  to  joint  programs 
between  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
"Any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance"  is  included. 
Every  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment receives  "Federal  financial  assist- 
ance." We  have  here  a  "Mother  Hubbard 
clause."  If  the  Congress  says  every- 
thing, it  will  be  held  to  have  meant 
everything. 

Perhaps  few  of  us  realize  the  extent  of 
the  programs  involving  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States,  counties,  local  public 
agencies,  private  institutions  and  indi- 
vidual businesses  or  persons.  For  your 
information,  I  list  more  than  100  such 
programs: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  these  programs  be 


printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
programs  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.  GRANTS-IN-AID   (BUDGET  ACCOUNTS) 

A.  National  defense : 

(1)1.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning:  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  the  States  for  clvU 
defense  purposes,  50  App.  U.S.C.  2281. 

(2)2.  Department  of  Defense — Military: 
Civil  defense  shelters  and  financial  assistance 
for  civil  defense  purposes.  50  App.  D.S.C.  2271 

note. 

(3)3.  Construction  of  Army  National 
Guard  centers,  10  U.S.C.  2231-2238. 

B.  International  affairs  and  finance: 

(4)  Department  of  State:  East- West  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Center,  22 

U.S.C.  2452. 

C.  Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources: 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

(5)1.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  Removal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  value 
of   commodities   donated.   7  U.S.C.  612-616, 

1431  et  seq. 

(6)2.  Watershed  protection,  flood  preven- 
tion, and  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment, 16  U.S.C.  1001-1009. 

(7)3.  Cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work,  7  U.S.C.  341-348. 

(8)4.  Agricultural  experiment  stations,  7 
U.S.C.  361a-389a;  Public  Law  88-74. 

(9)5.  Payments  to  States,  territories,  and 
possessions,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
7  U.S.C.  1621-1630. 

D.  Natural  resources: 

(10)1.  Department  of  Agriculture;  For- 
est protection  and  utilization,  16  UB.O. 
582a-582a-7.  ^,   ,, 

(11)2.  Department  of  Def ense-ClvU : 
Corps  of  Engineers:  Payment  to  California, 
flood  control,  33  U.S.C.  611-523,  540.  701. 

3.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

(12)  (a)  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Disposal 
of  Boulder  City  and  Coulee  Dam  communi- 
ties.  71  Stat.  530. 

(13)  (b)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Re- 
sources management,  25  U.S.C.  7,  18,  etc 
See  page  481,  House  Document  No.  266,  88th 
Congress,  2d  session. 

(14)  (c)  Drainage  of  anthracite  mines,  80 
U.S.C.  572. 

(15)  (d)  Federal  aid  for  flah  and  wildlife 
restoration.   16  U.S.C.   777-777k:    669-669J. 

E.  Commerce  and  transportation: 

(16)1.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent: Public  works  acceleration.  40  XJB.O, 
462;  42  U.S.C.  2641-2643. 

2.  Department  of  Commerce: 

(17)  (a)  State  marine  schools.  48  U.8.C. 
1381-1388. 

(18)  (b)  Forest  and  public  lands  high- 
ways, 23  UB.C.  201. 

(19)  (c)  Control  of  outdoor  advertising.  28 
U.S.C.  131. 

(20)  (d)  Area  redevelopment  assistance,  42 
TJ3.C.  2501-2525. 

(21)3.  Federal  Aviation  Agency:  Federal- 
aid  airport  program.  49  XJB.C.  1101-1119. 

(22)4.  Small  Business  Administration: 
Hese£irch  and  management  co\insellng.  18 
U.S.C.  636. 

P.  Housing  and  community  development: 

1.  Hovising  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

(23)  (a)  Low-Income  hovising  demonstra- 
tion program.  42  VS.C.  1436. 

(24)  (b)  Low-rent  public  housing  program, 
42  U.S.C.  1401-1435. 

(25)  (c)  Urban  renewal  and  planning,  40 
U.S.C.  461-462;   42  U.S.C.  1460-1462. 

(26)  (d)  Open  space  program,  42  U5.0. 
1 500-1 500e. 

(27)2.  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion: Acquisition  of  lands  in  Maryland.  40 
TJB.C.  70-72. 
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(28)3    District  of  Columbia:  Federal  pay 
ment  and   contribution,   annual  authorlza 

tlon. 

G.  Health,  labor,  and  welfare. 

(29)1    Funds   appropriated   to   tne  rrew 
dent:  Disaster  relief.  42  U.S.C.  1855. 

(30)2  Department  of  Agriculture:  Schoo^ 
lunch,  special  milk,  and  ^ o^d  sUmp  prof 
^ams.  42  US.C.  1751-1760;   7  U.S.C.  1446;  7 

TT  CI  f^      fil  9 

■3.'  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

(31)  (a)  Hospital  construction  actlvltleii. 
42  U.S.C.  291-291n. 

(32)  (b)   Portion  to  private,  nonprofit  in- 

sUtutlons,  Ibid.  *,»„fTY,oTit 

(33)  (c)   Construction  of  waste  treatmert 

facilities.  33  U.S.C.  466e. 

(34)  (d)   Community  health   activities,  42 

TT  S  C    24T&. 

(35)  (e)    Environmental   health   granta.   42 

U.S.C.  1857-1857f. 

(36)  (f)   National  Institutes  of  Health: 

(37)  (g)  Maternal  and  child  welfare.  '2 
U.S.C.  701-705.  ,.^,         ^,     .  ^ 

(38)  (h)   Mental   health    facilities.   Alaska. 

42  U.S.C.  273.  _  , 

(39)  (1)   Hospital  and  medical  care.  Hawa  1. 

42  TT  S  C    255 

(40)  (J)   Indian  health  facilities.  42  U.S.p. 

2001-2005a.  ao  rr  q  r    -^m 

(41)  (k)   Public  assistance.  42  U.S.C.  30J, 

( 42 )  ( 1 )   Vocational  rehabilitation,  29  U  5.  D. 

31-41. 
H.  Education: 
1.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  aiid 

WTpLf  3JrG '  1 

(43)  (a)   Assistance  to  schools  in  federaly 
affected   areas.  20  U.S.C.  631-645;    20  U.SC. 

236—244. 

(b)   Defense  educational  activities:  I 

(44)  (1)  Assistance  for  elementary  a  ad 
secondary  education.  20  U.S.C.  441--t45.  4f  1- 

484 

(45)  (2)  Other  aid  to  education.  20  U.a.C. 
461-465  (graduate  studies);  421-429  (stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  higher  learning);  20 
use  441-445  (mathematics,  science,  for- 
eign language  training);  331-332  (coopera- 
tive research ) .  i 

(46)  (3)  Higher  education  constructllon. 
Public  Law  88-204.  , 

(47)  (4)  Assistance  to  land-grant  couei  ;ea. 
7  U.S.C.   301-308.  321-331. 

(48)  (5)     Vocational    education.    20    v^.^- 

11-34. 

(49)  (6)     Grants    for    library    services 

US.C.  351-358. 

(50)  (7)   Teaching  for  the  blind.  20  U 

(51)  (is)    Training   teachers  of  the  hai^dl 
capped.    20    U.S.C.     611-617     (mentally 
tarded):    671-676   (deaf). 

(52)  (9)    Educational    television    faculties 
20  U.S.C.  541-542. 

(53)  (c)  Department  of  the  Interior: 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Education  and 
fare  services.  25  U.S.C.  452-454. 

I.  Veterans  benefits  and  services: 
1.  Veterans'    Administration: 

(54)  (a)  Aid  to  State  homes,  38  U.S.C. 

(55)  (b)    State  supervision  of  schools 
training  establishments.  38  U.S.C.  1645 

J.  General  government:  , 

(56)  1.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi 
dent:  Transitional  grants  to  Alaska,  48  U  R  <" 
(prec  )  21  (Alaska  Omnibus  Act) . 

(57)  2.  Department  of  the  Interior:  Oi^ants 
to  territories  and  Alaska  public  work^  -^o 
use.  4861.  J. 

(58)3.  General  Services  Administrai  Ion 
Hospital  facilities  In  the  District  of  Co  um 
bia.  see  page  703.  House  Document  No  J  *"" 
88th  Congress,  2d  session. 


to    States    and   counties.    7    U.S.C.    1012;    16 

U.S.C.  500.  _,   ... 

(60)2.  Department  of  Defense— Civil. 
Corps  of  Engineers:  Flood  Control  Act  of  1964 
payments.  16  U.S.C.  460d. 

3    Department  of  the  Interior: 

(61)  (a)  Payments  to  States  and  counties 
from  grazing  receipts,  sales  of  public  landa 
and  proceeds,  and  national  grasslands.  43 
U.S.C.  3151.  315J. 

(62)  (b)  Boulder  Canyon  project,  payments 
to  Arizona  and  Nevada.  43  U.S.C.  1607a. 

(63)  (c)  Oregon  and  California  land-grant 
fund  payments.  16  U.S.C.  583.  594;   4  U.S.C. 

1    2 

'  (64)  (d)   Payments   to   Coos    and   Douglas 
Counties.  Oregon.  53  Stat.  753-754. 

(65)  (e)  Mineral  Leasing  Act  payments,  30 
U.S.C.  191.  285. 

(66)  (f)  Payments  to  counties.  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  and  national  grass- 
lands, and  payments  to  Alaska.  Alaska  game 
law  and  Prlbilof  fund.  7  U.S.C.  1012.  16  U.S.C. 
631e.  715e.  48  U.S.C.  166k. 

(67)4.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes.  16  U.S.C.  831  1. 

(68)5.  Miscellaneous  shared  revenue. 

B.  General  government: 

(69)1  Department  of  the  Interior:  Inter- 
nal revenue   collections,   Virgin  Islands.   48 

TT  ^  O    1S42 

(70)2  Treasury  Department:  Tax  coUec- 
tions  for  Puerto  Rico.  48  U.S.C.  734. 


20 


.1  i.e. 


SHARED   REVENUE    (BUDGET  ACCOUNT  I) 

A.  Natural  resources: 
(59)  1.  Department    of    Agrlcult\ire :  ^ 
tlonal  forest  and  grassland  funds,  payments 


re- 


Bu- 


J41- 

and 

:774. 


48 


266, 


Na- 


ni.    LOANS    AND    REPAYABLE     ADVANCtt     (BXTDGET 
ACCOUNTS  ) 

A.  Agriculture  and  agric\Utural  resources: 
1.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

(71)  (a)    Rural  renewal.  40  U.S.C.  440. 

(72)  vb)  Watershed  protection,  flood  pre- 
vention and  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment. 16  U.S.C.  1006a. 

B.  Natural  resources: 
(73)1.  Department  of  Interior:  Irrigation 

projects.  43  U.S.C.  421c. 

C    Commerce  and  transportation: 

(74)  1.  Department  of  Commerce:  Area  re- 
development. 42  U.S.C.  2505.  2506. 

D.  Housing  and  community  development: 
1.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

(75)  (a)  Liquidation  programs:  Commu- 
nity facilities  loans.  42  U.S.C.  1492. 

(76)  (b)  Low  rent  public  housing  program. 
42  U.S.C.  1410. 

(77)  (c)    Public   facilities.   42   U.S.C.    1491- 

(78)  (d)   Public  works  planning.  40  U.S.C. 

462. 

(79)  (e)   Urban    renewal    fund,    42    U.S.C. 

1452. 

(80)2.  District  of  Columbia:  Capital  out- 
lays and  operations,  see  page  893.  Ho\ise 
Document  No.  266,  88th  Congress.  2d  session. 

E.  Education: 
(81)  1.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

College  housing,  12  U.S.C.  1749-1749d. 

(82)2.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  Higher  education  construction, 
Public  Law  88-204. 

F.  General  government: 
(83)1.  Department       of       Defense— CtvU : 

Corps  of  Engineers:  Construction  of  power 
systems,  Ryukyu  Islands.  74  Stat.  461.  as 
amended  76  Stat.  742. 

(84)2.  Department  of  the  Interior:  Alaska 
public  works.  48  U.S.C.  486-486J. 

IV.    GRANTS-IN-AID   (TRUST  FUNDS) 

A.  Commerce  and  transportation: 
(86)  1.  Department  of  Commerce:  Highway 

trust  fund :  Federal-aid  highway  program.  23 
U.S.C.  120  note. 

B.  Health,  labor  and  welfare: 

(86)1.  Department  of  Labor:  Unemploy- 
ment trust  fund:  Administration  of  employ- 
ment secxirlty  programs.  42  U.S.C.  1104.  1321. 

v.    SHARED    REVENUE     (TRUST   FUNDS) 

A.  General  Government: 
(87)1    Treasury    Department:    Bureau    of 
Customs:    refunds,   transfers,    and   expenses 


of  operations.  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands, 
48  U.S.C.  740;  48  UJS.C.  1642. 

FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

1.  Colleges  of  agriculture  and  mining,  7 

TT  S  C    329. 

2.  Cooperative    vocational    education,    29 

use    31 

3  Assistance  for  school  construction  (Im- 
pacted areas)  20  U.S.C.  631-645.  .... 

4  Maintenance   and  operation  of   schools 
(impacted  areas).  20  U.S.C.  236-244 

5.  Library  services.  20  U.S.C.  351-358. 
6   Defense  education  activities: 

(a)  Loans  to  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  20  U.S.C.  421-429. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  for  strengthening 
science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
language  Instruction.  20  U.S.C.  441-445. 

(c)  Aid  to  graduate  fellowships.  20  U.S.C. 

(d)  Aid  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing,  20  U.S.C. 

481—484 

(e)  Language  development,  20  US.C.  511- 

(h  Aid  to  research  and  experimentation 
in  more  effective  utilization  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for 
educational  purposes.  20  U.S.C.  541-542. 

7  Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded  (to  States),  20  U.S.O. 

^^8.  Expansion  of  teaching  In  education  of 
the  mentaUy  retarded    (to   individuals),  20 

TT  ^  C^    R1  1 

■9.'  Cooperative  research  In  education,  20 
U.S.C.  331-332.  ^         .  ^. 

10.  Fellowships  and  assistance  to  schools 
(Atomic     Energy     Commission),     42     u.».o. 

2201 

11!  Research  grants  awards  (National 
Science  Foundation),  42  U.S.C.  241.  

12  Fellowship  awards  (National  Science 
Foundation).  42  U.S.C.  289c. 

13.  Higher  education,  construction,  PubUc 
Law  88-204 


Mr  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  need  to  recite  the  numberless  Fed- 
eral   programs    directly    supported    by 
^Pede?aTflnancial  assistance."    It  would 
be  n^essary  to  read  in  detail  the  Federal 
budget  to  enumerate  these  Progf^^  ^^ 
activities.    The  extent  to  which  Federal 
?Snds  appropriated  for  the  Def ense  Es- 
taSushn?ent  will  be  used  to  bring  about 
the  objectives  of  the  social  planners  em- 
Sdied  in  this  bill  is  revealed  in  minutiae 
m  me  Gessell  report.     The  extent  to 
which  the  words,  "who  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  ••  will  be  stretched  is  well  illustrated 
bv  this  report.    These  funds  are  already 
SiS  useK  a  clul^a  blackjack-over 
the  heads  of  countless  citizens  who  re- 
ceive an  indirect  benefit  from  their  ex- 
penditure. .    „„ 
The  part  of   the   advertisement   en- 
titled   "Total  Federal  Control"  specifi- 
caUy  'points  out  the  titles  which  sustain 
the  allegations.    It  says: 

The  bill  now  pending  in  the  US.  Senate 
woiUd:  "(a)  Allow  people  to  be  Jailed  with- 
out trial  by  jury    (titles  I.  H.  HI,  IV.  and 

^t  would-  "(b)  Allow  the  Government  to 
hold  Iter  ckambLr  sessions  and  to  Imprison 
?hSe  Who  disclose.  ^t^°"L  P""^i^/°i' 
whaT  went  on  behind  lU  closed  doors  (sec. 

^°Jt  'would:  "(c)  Deny  an  Individual  the 
right  to  freely  seek  employment  without 
Federal  interference  as  to  race  or  rellglon-- 
It  would  deny  this  right  (titles  VI  and  VII) . 
It  wovUd-  "(d)  Deny  the  employer  the  right 
to  hire.  fire,  promote,  and  demote  without 
Federal'  interference  as  to  race  or  religion- 
it  wovad  deny  this  right  (titles  VI  and  vn). 


It  would:  "(e)  Deny  to  school  boards  (pub- 
lic and  private)  and  to  colleges  the  right  to 
determine,  unhampered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, how  their  students  and  teaching 
staffs  should  be  handled— it  would  deny  this 
right  (titles  IV.  VI.  and  VH) ." 

It  would:  "(f)  Take  from  local  and  State 
officials  their  right,  without  Federal  inter- 
ference to  handle  local  and  State  elections 
(title  I);  to  regulate  local  parks,  swimming 
pools,  and  other  recreational  facilities  (title 
n) ;  to  regulate  hotels,  restaurants,  motion- 
picture  houses,  stadiums,  etc.  (title  HI) ; 
and  to  regulate  employment  practices  (titles 
VI  and  VII)." 

This  is  also  true  of  the  portion  styled. 
"The  Mystery  Word :  •Discrimination' ", 
which  states: 

"The  bill  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
would: 

"(a)  Allow  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  to  determine  for  Itself  what  is  and 
what  is  not  discrimination  (titles  V.  VI, 
and  VII)— the  blU,  Itself,  does  not  define 
the  word. 

"(b)  Allow  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  to  determine  for  Itself  what  Is  and 
what  Is  not  'race'  and  'religion'  (titles  IV, 
V.  VI.  and  VH) — the  bill.  Itself,  does  not 
define  either  word.  Therefore,  there  would 
be  no  uniformity  of  interpretation.  What 
might  be  classified  as  a  'discriminatory  prac- 
tice' by  one  agency,  might  not  be  so  classi- 
fied by  any  other  agency." 


Mr.  President,  like  the  55 -page,  11- 
titled  bill  now  pending  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, this  advertisement  covers  a  lot  of 
ground,  and  I  have  not  begun  to  describe 
the  extent  of  its  scope.  It  is  a  remark- 
able job  of  concentrating  into  one  page 
such  a  tremendous  amount  of  useful  and 
truthful  information.  The  more  you 
study  it,  the  more  you  can  see  why  those 
who  are  hit  by  it  will  howl.  At  a  later 
time  in  the  debate  I  am  going  to  return 
to  the  advertisement  and  discuss  other 
portions  thereof  which  have  been  so 
harshly  criticized  by  the  proponents  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  mat- 
ter discussed  first  by  Senator  Keating 
on  Saturday.  March  14.  1964,  in  regard 
to  the  alleged  activities  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Fundamental  Ameri- 
can Freedoms.  Inc.,  in  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Keating  opened  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  his  mail,  received  from  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  over  a  period  of 
time,  had  been  about  equally  divided  in 
favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
He  then  added  that  at  one  point,  2  or 
3    weeks    ago,    the    mail    ran    10    to 
7   against  the  bill.     He  attributed  this 
balance  of  his  constituents  coming  out 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  to  misinforma- 
tion and  hysteria,  which  he  charged  was 
engendered     by     "racist"     propaganda 
which  has  been  widely   distributed  In 
Northern  States.     He  alleged  that  the 
culprit  was  the  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Fundamental  American   Freedoms, 
Inc..  which  was  a  corporation  principal- 
ly financed  by  the  Mississippi  State  Sov- 
ereignty   Commission,    an    arm    of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  there  is  an  organization  such 
as    the    Coordinating    Committee    for 
Fundamental  American  Freedoms,  Inc., 
as  I  have  previously  described,  and  that 
this  organization  is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
feat of  any  and  all  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation.    But,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  has  not  been 
concerning  itself  with  an   educational 


campaign  in  New  York,  and  it  deliber- 
ately refrained  from  publishing  the  full- 
page  advertisement  that  I  have  previ- 
ously discussed  in  detail  in  the  New  York 
papers.  Since  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  campaign  against  the  bill  is  to  in- 
fluence the  votes  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  influence  or  change  the  vote 
of  either  of  our  U.S.  Senators  from  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  However,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  that,  without  any  or- 
ganized effort,  the  organization  can  be 
charged  with  engendering  such  a  cam- 
paign at  the  grassroots  level  and  influ- 
encing so  many  citizens  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York. 

I  deny,  however,  wholly  and  com- 
pletely, that  the  information  that  is  being 
disseminated  by  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  either  untruthful  or  racist.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  contains  an  accurate, 
detailed  and  devastating  account  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  civil  rights  package. 
I  am  afraid  that  my  colleague  from  New 
York  failed  to  read  the  pamphlets  which 
he  says  were  forwarded  to  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. ^    ^^ 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  read  the 
pamphlet,  which  is  being  sent  out  by 
a  committee,  whose  chairman  is  Mr. 
William  Loeb.  and  whose  secretary- 
treasurer  is  Mr.  John  C.  Satterfield.  I 
adhere  to  my  original  statement  that  it 
is  a  strongly  distorted  representation  of 
what  the  bill  is  all  about. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    That  is  the  Senator's 
statement  and  his  opinion.     He  has  a 
right  to  that  opinion.    This  is  another 
time  when  he  is  in  error,  in  my  judgment. 
I  have  one  of  them  in  my  hand  at  this 
time,  and  it  clearly  states  on  its  face  that 
it  is  the  dissenting  views  of  six  Members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  it  does  not 
contain  one  word  or  line  of  text  that  was 
prepared  by  the  Coordinating  Committee 
for   Fundamental   American   Freedoms, 
Inc.     If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wishes  to  take  issue  with  somebody  on 
the  substance  and  content  of  this  bill, 
let  him  accuse  these  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
being  "racist"  and  of  disseminating  false 
and  misleading  propaganda,  rather  than 
selecting    the    Coordinating    Committee 
for  his  whipping  boy.    Let  me  iUustrate, 
Mr.  President,  exactly  how  the  gentleman 
from  Long  Island  happened  to  get  the 
substance  of  the  indictment  that  he  laid 
against  the  bill.    The  Senator  from  New 
York  said: 

A  man  from  Long  Island  called  my  office 
last  week  and  was  so  choked  with  rage  when 
speaking  to  a  member  of  my  staff  that  he  was 
barely  audible.  The  man  threatened  to 
spend  every  penny  of  his  savings  to  defeat 
me  at  the  polls  if  I  continued  to  support  the 
bill.     He  voiced  the  following  objections  to 

the  bill:  ^.       ..     « 

First.  The  bill  would  require  him  to  Ore 

white  employees  with  seniority.  In  order  to 

hire  Negroes. 

Second.  The  bill  wovUd  abolish  the  system 

of  union  seniority. 


pamphlet.  Pages  9  and  10  of  the  pam- 
phlet are  identical  in  text  with  pages  71 
and  72  of  the  minority  views  in  House 
Report  No.  914.  The  exact  substance  of 
the  criticism  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  as  follows: 


Labor  Unions  and  Members 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  constitu- 
ent obtained  the  substance  of  these  in- 
dictments from  pages  9  and  10  of  the 


To  millions  of  working  men  and  women, 
union  membership  is  the  most  valuable  asset 
they  own.  It  is  designed  to  insxire  Job  se- 
cvirlty  and  a  rate  of  pay  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  receive.  As  none  knows  • 
better  than  the  union  member  himself,  these 
two  benefits  are  dependent  upon  the  system 
of  seniority  the  unions  have  followed  since 
their  inception.  Seniority  is  the  base  upon 
which  unionism  is  founded.  Without  Its 
system  of  seniority,  a  union  would  lose  one 
of  its  greatest  values  to  its  members. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  grant  the  power 
to  destroy  union  seniority.  With  the  full 
statutory  p>owers  granted  by  this  bill,  the 
extent  of  actions  which  woiold  be  taken  to 
destroy  the  seniority  system  is  unknown  and 
unknowable. 

To  disturb  this  traditional  practice  is  to 
destroy  a  vital  pert  of  unionism.  Under  the 
power  granted  in  this  bill,  if  a  carpenters' 
hiring  hall,  say.  had  20  men  waiting  call,  the 
first  10  in  seniority  being  white  carpenters, 
the  union  could  be  forced  to  pass  them  over 
in  favor  of  carpenters  beneath  them  In  se- 
niority, but  of  the  stipulated  race.  And  if 
the  union  roster  did  not  contain  the  names 
of  the  carpenters  of  the  race  needed  to  "ra- 
cially balance"  the  Job.  the  union  agent 
must.  then,  go  into  the  street  and  recruit 
members  of  the  stipulated  race  in  sufficient 
niunber  to  comply  with  Federal  orders,  else 
his  local  could  be  held  In  violation  of  Federal 
law. 

Neither  competence  nor  experience  is  the 
key  fear  employment  under  this  bill.  Race 
Is  the  principal,  first,  criterion. 

Specific  p>enaltles  are  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  this  bill  (title  vn).  However,  in 
addition,  the  President  "Is  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent 
the  committing  or  continuing  of  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice"  in  connection  with 
title  VI  of  the  bUl  (sec.  711(b)).  This,  of 
course,  amounts  to  practically  unlimited  au- 
thority. Unions  held  in  violation  of  this 
bill  may  lose  their  rights  and  benefits  under 
such  labor  statutes  as  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  and 
other  legislation  beneficial  to  labor.  Repre- 
sentation rights  and  exclusive  bargaining 
privileges  could  be  canceled.  Unions  could 
be  denied  access  to  NLRB  or  National  Media- 
tion Board  procedures. 

Moreover,  this  biU  affects  unions  from  the 
other  end.  that  of  the  employer,  since  the 
law  applies  to  the  employer,  as  well.  It  ex- 
tends to  railroads,  motor  carriers,  airlines 
and  steamship  companies  handling  mail  or 
other  Government  shipments,  enterprises  re- 
ceiving loans  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, construction  contractors  fi- 
nanced through  FHA  or  OI  home  loan  insur- 
ance, the  rural  electrification  program  and 
practically  all  others  (sees.  601.  602). 

Consequently,  however  meticulous  a  local 
union  may  be  as  pertains  to  its  racial  prac- 
tice, if  a  contractor,  for  example,  has  been 
adjudged  guilty  of  discrimination  and  must, 
therefore,  hire  100  or  1.000  workers  of  a  given 
race — in  preference  to  all  others — before  his 
Job  becomes  "racially  balanced."  it  means  the 
local  which  supplies  his  labor  can  send  him 
only  union  members  of  that  particular  race — 
and  the  members  t)f  other  races  will  sit  until 
that  number  has  been  employed.  If  the 
union  does  not  have  among  its  membership 
the  nvunber  required,  it  must  recruit  mem- 
bership of  that  race  to  supply  the  contrac- 
tor's needs.  This  is  a  specific  Instance  of 
the  Federal  Government  Interfering  in  the 
contract  rights  of  unions  and  employers. 
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By  threat  of  contract  canceUatlon  arid 
blacltllstlng.  contractors  could  be  forced^  o 
actively  recruit  employees  of  a  Bpeclfled  ra^:e 
^d  upgrade  them  Into  skilled  classifications, 
although  this  would  displace  union  meri- 
bere  in  the  skilled  trades.  Where  skllUd 
tradesmen  of  the  specified  race  were  not 
available  from  union  sources,  ^^e^gen^ 
Suld  direct  that  they  be  recruited  f rota 
nonunion  sources,  notwithstanding  existing 
union  shop  or  exclusive  referral  agreements. 

INDIVmUALS     AT     WORK 

Union  members  are  not  the  only  working 
oeople  affected  by  this  bUl.  All  employees 
bf  private  Industry  and  apparently  those  uh- 
der  Federal  civil  service  will  be  affected. 
Assume  that  a  nonunion  individual  Is  eija- 
Dloved  by  a  corporation  which  has  mdre 
Els  people  oTlts  payroll  (title  Vn)  [or 
is  employed  by  a  smaller  corporation  whl^ 
baa  an  SBA.  FHA.  or  other  federally  sup- 
Dorted  loan  or  contract  (title  VI.  sec.  ill 
(b)  )  Assume  that  his  firm.  In  his  Job  cli.8- 
Blficatlon.  historically  has  employed  peotle 
only  of  his  particular  race,  whatever  that 
race  may  be.  Assume  that  a  demand!  is 
made  that  his  firm  abide  by  a  Federal  ref- 
lation requiring  racial  balance  in  his  ^- 
partment.  To  comply— unless  unneeded  eto- 
ployees  are  to  be  hlred-«omebody  has  to 
go.    Who? 
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Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  vlU 
the  Senator  yield  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor?  I 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Surely,  and  with 
the  further  understanding  that  wheA  I 
resume,  it  will  not  count  as  a  second 

Mr  KEATING.  It  Is  understood  tiat 
the  Senator  has  been  reading  the  An- 
swers to  certain  questions  and  quotjng 
from  the  minority  report  of  six  membjers 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  Senator  has  drawn  from  that  repprt 
the  Inference  that  the  bill  would  reqijire 
an  employer  to  discharge  white  emplby- 
ees  with  seniority  and  to  hire  Negitoes 
in  their  place. 

My  only  comment  Is  that  I  carmot  pe- 
Ueve  that  President  Kennedy.  President 
Johnson,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  leaders  of  ^he 
House,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  piss- 
ing the  bill  so  overwhelmingly  were  d(jing 
so  to  aboUsh  the  system  of  union  senior- 
ity or  to  force  the  discharge  of  white  em- 
ployees with  seniority  in  order  to  ^e 

I  do  not  wish  to  debate  this  title  x^tll 
the  Senate  begins  the  debate  on  tjie  bill. 
I  simply  wish  to  keep  the  record  straight 
as  to  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

said 

Mr  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  correct.  If  this  Powef  is 
granted,  white  people  will  lose  their  |obs. 
Negroes  will  be  employed  in  their  place. 
The  bill  would  discriminate  against 
white  people. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield  for  a  c^ues- 

tlon. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  not  true— assui^ng 
that  the  interpretation  made  by ;  the 
minority  members  of  the  House  judi- 
ciary Committee  is  correct.  whicW  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  reserve  the 
right  to  question  at  the  appropriate 
time— that  the  minority  report  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
quoted  relates  to  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee? 


Mr    EASTLAND.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.     And  not  to  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House? 

Mr  EASTLAND.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  Or  the  biU  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  CASE.  Is  it  not  true  that  many 
of  the  provisions  to  which  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  took  excep- 
tion in  the  excerpts  from  their  report, 
which  were  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  were  eUminated  from  the 
bill  as  it  was  approved  by  the  committee? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  As  will  be  seen,  in- 
herent power  would  be  granted  in  the 
bill  if  the  bill  were  enacted,  to  fire  white 
people  and  give  preference  to  Negro 
labor  over  white  labor. 

We  can  say  all  we  want  to.  but  we 
cannot  hide  the  ugly  face  of  the  bill, 
and  the  great  power  that  is  proposed  to 

be  granted.  .....  ^^^ 

There  would  be  discrimination  m  the 
bill  There  Is  no  question  about  it.  It 
could  affect  me  entirely  differently,  be- 
cause I  have  Negro  employees.  I  think 
I  could  be  forced  to  run  some  of  them 
off  and  hire  others  of  another  race.  But 
the  intent  is  to  create  a  preference  for 
jobs  and  employment  and  to  create  an- 
other standard  for  one  race  over  that  of 

another.  .^.       ,^^   i-v,^ 

Mr.   CASE.    Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  EASTLAND.    For  a  question. 

Mr  CASE.  The  Senator  did  not.  ex- 
cept perhaps  by  impUcation.  answer  my 
last  question. 

Mr    EASTLAND.     I  thought  I  did. 

Mr  CASE.  My  question  was  not  an- 
swered except  by  implication.  My  ques- 
tion, if  I  may  repeat  it,  was.  Have  not 
many  of  the  specific  objections  which 
were  made  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  been  met  by  amendments 
on  the  House  floor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Some  of  them  were. 

Mr  CASE.  For  example,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  now 
has  no  power  to  issue  orders? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Whether  that  is  true 
or  not,  I  do  not  know.  However,  I  know 
what  will  happen  if  the  bill  is  passed.  I 
know  what  will  happen  if  there  is  a 
choice  between  hiring  a  white  man  or 
hiring  a  Negro  both  having  equal  quali- 
fications. I  know  who  will  get  the  job. 
It  will  not  be  the  white  man. 

Mr  CASE.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  tune, 
nor  would  it  be  appropriate  at  this  time, 
to  interrupt  the  Senator  to  engage  in 
colloquy  of  that  sort.  I  believe  we  un- 
derstand each  other.  I  wished  to  make 
my  point  clear.  The  point  is  that  many 
of  the  provisions  were  changed  on  the 

House  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes,  but  the  bill  has 

not  been  cleaned  up.  ^     ,^^ 

Mr  CASE.  If  I  may  comment  with- 
out interrupting  the  Senator  I  think 
personally  that  it  has  been  cleaned  up 
too  much. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Certainly  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  that.  But  the  bill  is  nothing 
but  the  rankest,  rawest  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  white  race.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  enact  it  on  the  pretext  that  it 
would  help  someone  else.  However  we 
do  not  help  anyone  else  when  we  destroy 
our  system  of  government,  which  the 


bill  would  do.    We  do  not  help  any  race 
when  this  vast  power  is  lodged  in  the 

FvPClltiVG. 

The  third  charge  made  by  the  gentie- 
man  was  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  assume  control  of  curriculum  con- 
tent of  the  schools  and  would  discharge 
any  employee  whose  views  differed  from 
those  of  Robert  Kennedy.  The  gentie- 
man  found  the  substance  for  this  indict- 
ment at  pages  13  and  14  of  the  pamph- 
let which  is  identical  with  the  language 
contained  in  the  minority  report,  at 
pages  74  and  75.  This  is  the  basis  for  the 
charge: 

TEACHERS     AND     SCHOOLS— PUBLIC     AND     PRrVATK 

The  proposed  legislation  ultimately  would 
result  in  total  Federal  control  of  the  educa- 
tion processes  in  the  United  States. 

Under  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  President 
and  his  appointees  In  Federal  agencies  would 
have  the  right  to  dictate  pupil  assignments 
in  local  schools  and  to  approve  the  faculties 
(sees.  601.  602.  711(b).  title  IV).  The  aJ- 
tematlve  would  be  the  loss  of  all  Federal  aid 
(sec  602).  The  child  who  U  given  lunch 
through  Federal  grant  must  also  study  un- 
der a  federally  approved  faculty.  This  ap- 
plies to  every  school,  public  or  private,  bene- 
fiting from  programs  Involving  Federal  aid. 

The  power  contained  In  this  bill  to  cut  off 
Federal  funds  Is  not  merely  a  negative  power 
Those  who  have  already  accepted  Federal 
funds  can  be  compelled.  In  various  Instances, 
by  foreclosure,  Injunction,  and  blacklisting, 
to  meet  the  current  Federal  standards  (sees. 
601,  602,  Executive  Order  11063). 

The  bUl  gives  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  Institute  school  Integration  suits, 
not  only  against  Individuals  but  against 
States  and  local  governments  as  well  (sec. 
407)  This  action  gives  to  one  man  a  power 
which  has  never  before  existed;  previously 
the  Attorney  General  could  only  Intervene 
in  private  suits.  This  new  power,  needless 
to  add.  can  affect  the  rights  of  local  school 
boards  where  no  parents  or  pupils  have  fUed 
any  suite.  Under  this  power  the  defendante 
cotild  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  In  any  contempt  actions  arising  out 
of  U  S.  suite,  local  school  officials  would  be 
tried  by  the  very  judge  whose  order  was 
allegedly  disobeyed. 


The  fourth  charge  made  by  the  gentle- 
man was: 

The  Federal  Government  would  move  buses 
into  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
Ing  white  children  to  schools  In  Harlem. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  bUl.  as  In- 
troduced in  accordance  with  the  message 
of  President  Kennedy,  provided  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  titie  IV  of 
H  R.  7152,  would  be  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance   regarding   effective  methods 
of  coping  with  special  educational  prob- 
lems   occasioned    by    desegregation    or 
racial  imbalance.    The  House  Judiciary 
Committee    deleted    the    language    "or 
racial  imbalance";  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives amended  the  definition  of 
so-called    desegregation,    to    add    that 
"desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
There  was  a  question  as  to  whether,  when 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  deleted 
the  phrase  "or  racial  Imbalance."  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  was,  in  fact, 
estopped  from  rendering  assistance  and 
aid  to  a  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  governmental  unit  seeking 
to  achieve  so-called  racial  balance  in  the 
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schools.  There  is  still  a  question  as  to 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  racial 
imbalance  in  the  public  schools;  and,  as 
I  have  previously  stated,  and  as  I  shall 
discuss  again  later,  it  is  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  restore  the 
language  of  the  bill  to  that  which  was 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  finish  my  speech 
at  a  later  date.  At  this  time  I  see  in 
the  Chamber  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  . 

EXHIBIT  1 

(The  state  constitutional  provision  and 
statutes  related  to  segregation  in  the 
public  schools  of  Mississippi,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  JAVITS  during  his  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Eastland,  are  as  follows:) 

From  Mississippi  State  constitution,  article 
8  section  207.  Separate  Schools  Shall  Be 
Maintained  for  Children  of  the  White  and 
Colored  Races. 

Source:  Mississippi  Constitution  Recom- 
piled, volume  1. 

I  6220.5.  Mixture    of    races    forbidden— pen- 
alty. ^        , 

1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of 
the  white  or  Caucasian  race  to  attend  any 
school  of  high  school  level  or  below  wholly 
or  partially  supported  by  funds  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  which  Is  also  attended  by  a 
member  or  members  of  the  colored  or  Negro 

2.  Persons  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this 
act  shall  be,  In  the  dlscreUon  of  the  court, 
fined  not  less  than  one  dollar  ($1.00)  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00).  or 
imprisoned  In  the  county  jaU  for  not  to 
exceed  six  (6)  months,  or  both. 

Sources:  Laws,  1955.  Ex.  eh.  43.  sec.  1.  2. 

i  4065.3   Compliance  with  the  principles  of 
segregation  of  the  races. 

1    That  the  entire  executive  branch  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
of  ite  subdivisions,  and  all  persons  responsi- 
ble thereto.  Including  the  Governor,  the  Ueu- 
tenant  Governor,  the  heads  of  state  depart- 
mente.  sheriffs,  boards  of  supervisors,  con- 
stables,   mayors,    boards    of    aldermen,    and 
other  governing  ofBclals  of  mxinlclpalltles  by 
whatever  name  Itnovra.  chiefs  of  police,  po- 
Ucemen.  highway  patrolmen,   all  boards  of 
covmty  superlntendente  of  education,  and  all 
other  persons  falling  within  the  executive 
branch  of  said  State  and  local  government 
in   the    State    of   Mississippi,    whether    spe- 
cifically named  herein  or  not.  as  opposed  and 
distinguished  from  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  judicial  branches  of  the  government 
of  said  'State,  be  and  they  and  each  of  them. 
In  their  official  capacity  are  hereby  required, 
and  they  and  each  of  them  shall  give  full 
force  and  effect  In  the  performance  of  their 
official  and  political  duties,  to  the  Resolution 
of  Interposition.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  125.  adopted  by  the  Leglslatxire  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  on  the  29th  day  of 
February.  1956.  which  Resolution  of  Inter- 
position was  adopted  by  virtue  of  and  under 
authority  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,   as    guaranteed   by   the    10th 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States;   and  all  of  said  members  of 
the  executive  branch  be  and  they  are  hereby 
directed  to  comply  fully  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  Statutes 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  said  Resolu- 
tion  of   Interposition,   and   are   further   di- 
rected and  required  to  prohibit,  by  any  law- 
ful, peaceful,  and  constitutional  means,  the 
Implementation  of  or  the  compliance  with 
the  Integration  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  May  17.  1954  (347  U.S.  483. 
74  S.  Ct.  686,  98  L.  ed.  873)   and  of  May  31. 

1955    (349  U.S.  294.  75  S.  Ct.  753.  99  L.  ed. 
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1083),  and  to  prohibit  by  any  lawful,  peace- 
ful, and  constitutional  means,  the  cavising  of 
a  mixing  or  integration  of  the  white  smd 
Negro  races  In  public  schools,  public  parks, 
public  waiting  rooms,  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment, recreation  or  assembly  in  this  Stete,  by 
any  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  any 
person  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
any  commission,  board  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  any  subdivision  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  prohibit,  by  any 
lawful,  peaceful,  and  constitutional  means, 
the  Implementation  of  any  orders,  rules  or 
regulations  of  any  board,  commission,  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  based  on 
the  supposed  authority  of  said  integration 
decisions,  to  cause  a  mixing  or  Integration  of 
the  white  and  Negro  races  in  public  schools, 
public  parks,  public  waiting  rooms,  public 
places  of  amusement,  recreation  or  assembly 
In  this  State. 

2.  The  prohibitions  and  mandates  of  this 
act  are  directed  to  the  aforesaid  executive 
branch  of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  all  aforesaid  subdivisions,  boards, 
and  all  Individuals  thereof  In  their  official 
capacity  only.  Compliance  with  said  pro- 
hibitions and  mandates  of  this  act  by  all  of 
aforesaid  executive  officials  shall  be  and  Is  a 
full  and  complete  defense  to  any  suit  what- 
soever In  law  or  equity,  or  of  a  civil  or  crim- 
inal nature  which  may  hereafter  be  brought 
against  the  aforesaid  executive  officers,  offi- 
cials, agente  or  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  State  Government  of  Mississippi 
by  any  person,  real  or  corporate,  the  State  of 
Mississippi  or  any  other  State  or  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  United  States,  any 
commission,  agency,  subdivision  or  employee 
thereof. 

Sources:  Laws.  1956.  ch.  254.  sees.  1.  2. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.   CASE.    Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.    Solely  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Senators  to  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  about  to  commence 
his  speech,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun.    It  will  not  be  a  live  quorvun. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgiiiia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Issue  before  the  Senate  at  this  time 
is  the  current  effort  to  avoid  procedures 
for  proper  consideration  of  legislation 
which  are  based  on  175  years  of  experi- 
ence under  our  system  of  constitutional 
government. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  proposal  to 
intercept  H.R.  7152— the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill-rat  the  door  of  the  Senate, 
place  It  on  the  calendar,  and  move  It  to 
the  position  of  pending  business,  with- 
out committee  consideration. 


The  bill  has  already  been  placed  on 
the  calendar,  without  committee  con- 
sideration. This  was  done  on  February 
26,  by  Invoking  an  old  rule  which  waa 
superseded  years  ago  by  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
One  effort  to  refer  the  bill  to  commit- 
tee was  summarily  rejected  on  the  same 
date,  when  the  door  was  slammed 
against  examination  of  SH.  7152  by  an 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  for 
the  brief  period  of  1  week. 

As  of  now,  the  specific  question  before 
the  Senate  Is  on  agreeing  to  a  motion  of 
March  9  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7152.  the  civil  rights 
bill,  with  no  committee  consideration. 

Certain  proponents  of  the  bill  admit 
their  determination  to  avoid  the  estab- 
lished procedures  for  consideration  of 
this  legislative  broadside.  The  fact  is 
that  few  bills  ever  introduced  in  Con- 
gress were  more  In  need  of  thorough 
consideration. 

I  recall  that  only  recentiy  a  bill  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  beef  cat- 
tle, lamb,  mutton,  and  veal  from  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  agreed  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  Finance 
Committee  held  exhaustive  hearings  on 
the  bill,  and  they  have  been  very  prof- 
itable. So  I  believe  that  all  bills  of  im- 
portance should  receive  committee  con- 
sideration. 

I  do  not  make  the  charge,  but  advo- 
cates of  bypassing  committee  considera- 
tion must  know  that  analysis  of  the  bill 
provokes  questions  as  to  whether  they 
are  trying  to  prevent  the  Senate  and 
the  public  from  being  informed  of  the 
omissions,  commissions,  and  potentials 
of  the  proposals. 

Some  of  the  bill's  proponents  not  only 
seek  to  bypass  committee  consideration, 
but  it  is  also  their  stated  intention  to 
ram  the  proposed  legislation  through  the 
Senate  precisely  as  passed  by  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives,  without  amendment 
or  change. 

I  should  think  they  would  want  to 
modify  such  an  overzealous  attitude,  if 
not  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  citizens,  then  to  avoid  mak- 
ing themselves  look  ridiculous.  For 
Instance: 

Virtually  one-fourth  of  calendar  year 
1964  is  gone;  but  lines  3  and  4,  on  the 
first  page  of  the  bill,  provide: 


This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Civil  Rlghte 
Act  of  1963. 

More  seriously,  the  bill,  throughout, 
fails  to  define  the  word  "discrimina- 
tion-; but  the  titie  of  the  bill  clearly 
states  that  its  purpose  is  to  prohibit 
discrimination. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  "discrimina- 
tion or  segregation  on  the  ground  of 
T&ce.  color,  religion,  or  national  origin" 
in  ti;ie  so-called  public  accommodations; 
but  "religion"  is  omitted  in  the  prohibi- 
tion agsUnst  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs. 

We  have  Armed  Forces  throughout  the 
world.  Many  of  their  children  go  to 
Government-provided  schools  overseas. 
Thousands   must   have   completed   the 
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sixth  grade  in  such  schools,  but  the  vot- 
ing title  of  this  bill  may  not  presurte 
them  to  be  literate.  I 

The  so-called  public  accommodation 
title  of  the  bill  applies,  among  numerojis 
other  places,  to  private  dwellings  where 
••five  rooms"  may  be  rented.  The  word 
"room"  is  not  defined.  Would  a  room 
with  bath  be  one  room  or  two? 

If  employers  in  the  past  have  thought 
Federal  requirements  for  record  keeping 
were  unreasonable,  they  should  contem- 
plate the  requirements  to  justify  hirlrig. 
firing,  promotion,  pay  raises,  transfets, 
and  so  forth,  under  the  PEPC  provisiohs 
of  this  bill  as  they  stand.  I 

If  a  man  owns  a  25-man  farm  or  busi- 
ness and  a  member  of  his  family,  and  a 
relative  or  a  friend,  were  in  need  of  a 
job  the  employer— under  the  bill  in  ftll 
force— would  be  faced  with  a  question  Bs 
to  whether  he  could  give  such  a  perstn 
a  job  without  giving  someone  of  a  dn- 
ferent  race  an  opportunity  to  compete. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  whjat 
confronts  the  Senate  and  the  people  lof 
the  United  States  in  consideration  of  ^e 
bill.  Other  such  examples,  which  aff^t 
virtually  every  citizen,  are  countless,  j 

If  such  omissions.  Inclusions,  lack  bf 
clarity,  and  other  defects  are  accidental, 
obviously  proponents  of  the  bill  should 
wish  them  found  and  fixed;  this  will  pe 
difficult  without  adequate  committlee 
consideration.  I 

I  have  not  touched  upon  unconstitu- 
tional aspects  of  the  bill:  unjustifiable 
powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Attd^- 
ney  General ;  provisions  which  lower  tihe 
safeguards  of  trial  by  jury,  propeifty 
rights,  and  protection  against  trespate: 
or  a  vast  n\:mber  of  other  unbelievable 
provisions  included  in  this  measure. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  most  people  •^ill 
have  the  benefit  of  detailed  analysis! of 
H.R.  7152.  or  that  they  will  have  the  dp- 
portunity  to  obtain  it.  unless  thoroufeh 
public  consideration  is  given  the  bill  toy 
the  Senate  committee.  J 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Sqn- 
ate.  I  have  been  honored  by  long  ten- 
ure. From  experience  I  know  that  when 
we  start  breaking,  bypassing  and  tain- 
pering  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  we 
are  in  trouble  which  degrades  the  quality 
of  legislation.  i 

Of  course,  everyone  may  have  his  own 
opinion,  but  I  think  it  must  be  generally 
conceded  that  the  Congress  has  tot 
failed  to  pass  many  good  and  necessary 
bills.  And  I  suspect  even  fewer  good  aind 
necessary  bills  have  been  killed  by  Sen- 
ate committees. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  which,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  has  had  no  commiOtee 
consideration  for  perfecting  the  lan- 
guage, or  otherwise.  There  was  no  such 
examination  in  the  House,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  none  in  ^he 
Senate. 

If  Senate  committee  consideration!  is 
bypassed,  we  shall  be  deprived  of  a  cokn- 
mittee  report  containing  carefully  stated 
majority  and  minority  views.  And  !we 
shall  not  have  the  benefits  of  the  Cordon 
rule,  showing  changes  this  bill  would 
make  in  existing  law.  j 

Even  more  important,  the  public  ^Ul 
not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  helird 
on  the  bill  before  the  proper  commit  ee. 


and  if  proponents  persist  In  foreclosing 
public  hearings,  the  Senate  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  without  the  benefit  of  testi- 
mony by  those  affected. 

When  the  so-called  civil  rights  pro- 
posals, in  general,  were  made  last  year 
by  President  Kennedy,  the  Senate  split 
the  legislation  into  pieces,  and  dispersed 
them  among  more  than  one  committee. 
While  some  of  the  pieces  might  have  been 
reported,  they  were  held  back  waiting  for 
the  House  omnibus  bill. 

The  House  also  held  hearings  at  that 
time.  But  H.R.  7152  is  not  the  bill  on 
which  hearings  were  held  in  either 
House.  The  differences  between  the  bill 
on  which  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
held  hearings  and  the  bill  of  which  we 
speak  are  remarkable,  and  they  will  be 
discussed  in  due  course. 

The  only  hearing  this  bill  has  had  was 
an  extremely  limited  examination  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  We  owe  Chair- 
man Howard  Smith  of  that  committee, 
vv-ho,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  from  Virginia, 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  only  recorded 
examination  available  on  these  proposals. 

But  testimony  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  is  necessarily  limited  to 
Members  of  Congress;  so  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  H.R.  7152  in  which  the 
public  could  be  heard,  or  to  which  the 
Congress  may  refer  for  formally  pre- 
sented public  views. 

Even  the  Rules  Committee  examina- 
tion was  hampered  by  a  gagging  time 
limitation  set  by  the  administration  lead- 
ership in  its  effort  to  force  the  bill  to 
the  floor  with  or  without  proper  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  event  that  anyone  may  be  la- 
boring imder  the  false  impression  that 
hearings  were  held  on  H.R.  7152  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  quote  Rep- 
resentative William  M.  Tuck  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February   1,  1964. 

Representative  Tdck.  who  represents 
the  Fifth  Virginia  District,  is  a  Demo- 
crat, a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  for  years.  I 
quote  him  directly  as  follows: 

I  axn  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  before  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  doubly  grateful  be- 
cause, although  I  am  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  from  which  this  bill  was 
reported.  I  was  denied  the  privilege  of  being 
heard  despite  my  repeated  and  vigorous  pro- 
tests. 

You  may  recall  that  the  consideration  of 

•  •  •  and  debate  •  •  •  on  this  bill,  when 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  was  some- 
what abbreviated.  Other  than  outraged  pro- 
tests against  such  procedure,  the  debate  con- 
sisted of  1  minute  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celleb)  and  1  minute  for  the 
gentleman     from     Ohio     [Mr.     McCtjlloch] 

•  •  •  both  for  the  bill  •  •  •  none  against 
it. 

The  accent  on  that  occasion  was  on  speed 
and  brevity — not  consideration  and  debate. 
Obviously,  there  was  a  lame  effort  to  comply 
with  the  rules  governing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  to  say  this  bill  was  debated 
is  a  sham  and  a  pretense. 

Governor  Tuck  said  he  was  not  making 
"these  citations  in  any  captious  or  un- 
friendly spirit  toward  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee."    He  said: 

I  make  them  because  I  believe  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country  are 
entitled  to  know  what  occurred. 


Mr.  President,  that  was  a  quotation 
from  the  Honorable  William  M.  Tuck. 
who  was  addressing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  veteran  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  think  it 
sums  up  the  kind  of  legislative  procedure 
under  which  this  bill  Is  being  acted  upon 
in  the  Congress. 

I  am  no  racial  extremist.  My  record 
in  public  life,  impartially  judged,  will 
prove  that  statement.  As  an  example 
for  the  record,  when  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  successfully  proposed  enactment 
of  the  most  meaningful  antilynching  law 
in  history. 

There  has  not  been  a  lynching  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  more  than  35  years  since 
that  law  was  enacted.  And  it  should  be 
noted  that  Representative  Tuck,  also  a 
former  Governor,  was  in  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  at  that  time  and 
worked  for  passage  of  the  antilynching 
bUl. 

I  speak  today  as  a  businessman  and  a 
farmer.  I  have  been  in  public  life  some 
50  years,  and  I  know  the  nature  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  suspect  I  know  its 
origin.  I  know  its  practical  application 
to  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  leave  it  to  the 
lawyers  to  debate  the  legal  technicali- 
ties of  the  bill.  Congressman  Tuck  Is 
an  eminent  lawyer,  a  student  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  former  Governor  of  Virginia; 
and  before  that  he  had  long  service  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  our 
State. 

I  quote  and  paraphrase  further  from 
Governor  Tuck's  views  on  this  bill  as 
follows: 

Relatively  few  persons  tinderstand  the  Im- 
pact on  our  Federal  system  or  comprehend 
the  effect  of  these  proposals  upon  the  activi- 
ties and  private  lives  of  Americans  every- 
where. This  bill,  HJl.  7152,  does  not  secure 
rights  as  claimed  for  It.  It  extends  Federal 
power  over  the  everyday  life  of  every  citizen 
and  destroys  civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 

According  to  the  views  of  Congressman 
Tuck: 

It  Is  not  the  worthy  and  wholesome  piece 
of   legislation   that  Its  proponents   claim. 

The  real  vice  of  this  bill  Is  that  It  destroys 
our  Constitution  and  shatters  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  layman's  study 
of  this  bill,  I  am  certain  it  would  violate 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution in  a  minimum  of  a  half-a-dozen 
different  ways.  In  the  briefest  and 
mildest  summary,  these  would  include: 

Tendency  to  destroy  the  States'  con- 
trol of  their  own  voting  requirements. 

Stretching  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  beyond  recognition. 

Improper  invocation  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  was  never  constitu- 
tionally adopted  in  the  first  place. 

Undermining  the  rights  of  property. 

Raising  grave  questions  as  to  a  citizen's 
right  to  jury  trial;  and  opening  new 
doors  to  the  centralization  of  power  In 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  most  extreme  proponents  of  H.R. 
7152  could  not  state  the  violence  it  would 
do  to  the  Constitution  more  charitably 
than  I  have  just  outlined  it  in  summary. 
The  effects  become  more  evil  with  exam- 
ination in  detail,  which  proponents  wish 
to  avoid.  » 
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This  bill  which  we  are  asked  to  take 
up  and  pass,  without  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ings or  committee  consideration,  is  a 
massive  collection  of  11  titles,  stated  in 
some  12,000  words,  covering  55  printed 
pages. 

Every  line  and  every  provision  in  the 
bill  needs  examination  for  safeguard  and 
perfection.  It  deals  with  voting  rights, 
public  accommodations,  public  facilities, 
education,  federally  assisted  programs, 
employment,  and  so  on,  and  it  touches 
nearly  every  area  of  human  endeavor. 

The  origin  of  the  bill  is  questionable. 
The  procedure  by  which  it  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  subject  to  serious  criticism.  Re- 
action to  the  bill  generally  is  character- 
ized by  emotionalism  and  national  con- 
troversy. 

It  must  be  described  as  one  of  the  most 
drastic  bills  ever  seriously  introduced  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  logical  reason  to  bypass  proper  and 
adequate  committee  consideration. 

There  is  every  reason  why  such  a  bill 
should  be  considered  by  a  responsible 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  not  vote  to  take  this  bill  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of 
all  due,  proper,  and  adequate  committee 
consideration. 

I  take  this  position  in  the  interest  of 
orderly  procedure,  and,  far  more  impor- 
tant, In  the  interest  of  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  to  this  point  merely  indi- 
cate the  scope,  the  nature,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  draftsmanship  which  confront  us 
in  this  legislation.  The  reasons  for  my 
position  become  increasingly  clear  in 
more  detailed  discussion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  discuss 
fine  points,  legalistic  questions,  or  possi- 
bilities. But  I  shall  deal  generally  with 
several  of  the  more  far-reaching  provi- 
sions In  the  bill. 

Some  of  the  most  drastic  provisions  are 
found  in  title  VII.  This  title  carries  the 
heading:  "Equal  Emplojmient  Oppor- 
tunity." Actually,  it  is  a  more  far-reach- 
ing version  of  what  previously  has  been 
referred  to  as  so-called  fair  employment 
practices — or  FEPC. 

President  Kennedy  did  not  recommend 
FEPC  when  he  submitted  his  civil  rights 
proposals  last  year.  It  was  not  in  the 
so-calledi  civil  rights  bill  which  was  con- 
sidered at  some  length  at  that  time  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  showed  up  suddenly  and  mysterious- 
ly in  the  version  of  H.R.  7152  which  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
without  consideration.  It  was  in  that 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  it  is  in  that  bill  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  asked  to  take  it  up  without 
hearings. 

Title  vn  opens  with  a  high-sounding 
declaration  of  "national  policy  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  free 
from — racial  and  religious — discrimina- 
tion" in  employment. 

The  policy  is  said  to  rest,  first,  on  the 
commerce  clause,  and  second,  on  the 
power  vested  in  Congress  to  adopt  neces- 
sary and  proper  laws  "to  instire  the  com- 
plete and  full  employment  by  all  per- 
sons of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  Im- 
munities secured  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 


In  furtherance  of  this  expressed  pol- 
icy, title  vn  would  make  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  any  employer 
"engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce" provided — when  title  Vn  is  fully 
effective — he  has  25  or  more  employees: 

First.  To  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to 
discharge  any  individual,  or  otherwise  to 
discriminate  against  any  individual  with 
respect  to  his  compensation,  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  privileges  of  employment,  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin;  or 

Second.  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classify 
his  employees  in  any  way  which  would 
deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual 
of  employment  oppKjrtunities  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  his  status  as  an  em- 
ployee, because  of  such  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

The  bill  would  extend  similar  pro- 
visions both  to  employment  agencies  and 
labor  unions.  No  employment  agency 
could  refer  individuals  for  work  by  any 
racial,  religious,  sex,  or  national  origin 
designation.  It  would  be  made  unlaw- 
ful for  any  labor  union : 

First.  To  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its 
membership,  or  otherwise  to  discrimi- 
nate against,  any  individual  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  and 

Second.  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classi- 
fy its  membership  in  any  way  which 
would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
individual  of  employment  opportxmlties, 
or  would  limit  such  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
or  her  status  as  an  employee  or  as  an 
applicant  for  employment,  because  of 
such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Bayh  in  the 
chair) .  these  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
become  effective  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  bill's  enactment.  During  the  first  ef- 
fective year,  the  law  would  affect  Indus- 
tries with  100  or  more  employees ;  during 
the  second  year,  it  would  affect  indus- 
tries with  75  or  more  employees;  in  the 
third  year  the  number  would  be  reduced 
to  50;  and  thereafter  it  would  be  25 
employees.  The  same  limitations  would 
apply  to  labor  unions. 

The  title  would  be  administered  pri- 
marily by  a  five-member  so-called  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
empowered  to  employ  "such  officers, 
agents,  attorneys,  and  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary."  The  Commission 
would  be  required  to  establish  at  least 
one  office  in  each  of  the  major  geograph- 
ical regions  of  the  country. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
Commission  would  have  an  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $2,500,000.  Ten 
million  dollars  would  be  authorized  for 
the  second  year. 

The  Commission's  principal  duties 
would  be  to  investigate  charges  of  racial 
discrimination  in  employment,  to  seek  to 
alleviate  discrimination  by  conferences 
and  conciliation,  to  bring  civil  proceed- 
ings in  Federal  district  courts  against  of- 
fending employers  or  unions,  and  to  ob- 
tain Injunctions  against  the  defendants. 
Violation  of  such  injunctions  would  be 
punishable  as  contempt  of  court,  through 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

This  section  of  the  bill  bristles  with 
other    highly    objectionable    provisions, 


authorizing  agents  of  the  Federal  Equed 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
enter  upon  industrial  property,  have  ac- 
cess to  business  and  union  records,  ques- 
tion employees,  and  investigate  "such 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters 
as  may  be  appropriate." 

Employers  and  unions  alike  would  be 
required  to  keep  such  records  of  their 
operations,  in  terms  of  race,  and  so  forth, 
as  the  Commission  might  prescribe.  Em- 
phasis would  be  laid  upon  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  apprenticeship  and  train- 
ing programs. 

Finally,  the  Commission  would  be 
given  authority,  in  conformity  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  to  adopt  regulations  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  "to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title." 

I  doubt  that  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress has  legislation  been  seriously  pro- 
posed with  more  drastic  effects  than 
title  vn  of  this  bill.  Once  these  provi- 
sions become  fully  operative,  every  busi- 
ness or  industry  in  the  United  States, 
having  as  many  as  25  employees,  would 
have  to  think  racially  in  every  aspect  of 
its  employment  practices. 

It  would  be  unlawful  for  them  to  dis- 
criminate— and  discrimination  is  not  de- 
fined— among  applicants  for  employ- 
ment— unlawful  to  fail  or  to  refuse  to 
hire  by  reason  of  race,  et  cetera;  and  un- 
lawful to  limit  or  to  classify  employees 
in  any  way  that  might  "tend  to  deprive" 
any  individual  of  an  employment  oppor- 
tunity because  of  his  race,  et  cetera. 

Consider  the  impact  of  this  bill  upon 
a  small  manufacturing  plant  employing 
25  or  30  persons  totally.  The  payroll  In- 
cludes the  proprietor,  two  secretarial 
workers,  a  bookkeeper,  a  shop  foreman, 
a  dozen  production  workers,  several 
salesmen,  a  shipping  clerk,  and  a  couple 
of  custodial  employees. 

Roughly  188,000  such  employers — hav- 
ing 20  to  49  workers — were  known  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  5  years 
ago — table  650  of  the  1962  statistical 
abstract. 

Another  115,000  employers  then  re- 
ported more  than  50  employees.  The 
number  of  such  employers  Is  greater  now. 

How  are  they  to  manage  their  busi- 
nesses? What  is  to  constitute  evidence 
of  discrimination? 

If  such  an  employer  does  business  In  a 
community  having  15  percent  Negro  pop- 
ulation, is  a  prima  facie  assumption  to  be 
established  that  he  is  discriminating  if 
fewer  than  15  percent  of  his  employees 
are  Negro? 

If  so,  then  15  percent  of  which  em- 
ployees? The  production  men?  The 
salesmen?  The  janitors?  In  many  fine 
restaurants  in  the  South,  the  historic 
practice  is  to  hire  Negro  waiters  only. 
Such  a  practice  would  become  unlawful 
under  this  bill.  Would  some  Negroes 
have  to  be  laid  off  and  replaced  by  white 
waiters? 

I  ask,  What  becomes  of  established 
seniority  under  this  bill?  We  may  won- 
der at  the  manifest  difficulties  involved 
in  the  subjective  arguments  that  per- 
meate employment  practices  everywhere: 
Which  of  two  prospective  cooks  is  the 
better  cook?  Which  prospective  sales- 
men are  most  likely  to  bring  in  sales? 
Which  writers  are  the  more  creative? 
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Not  all  the  differences  among  men  ma 
be  measured  in  standard  aptitude  test; 
What  is  to  determine  whether  a  Negr 
cook  is  hired  instead  of  the  white— o 
the  white  instead  of  the  Negro?  Wha 
becomes  of  business  management  durm 
the  incessant  harassment  of  investiga 
tions.  reports,  hearings,  lawsuits? 

These  observations  barely  touch  upo 
the  practical  problems  of  administratio 
that  will  fly  from  this  Pandora's  bo: 
Unlike  the  Department  of  Labor,  th 
proposed  five-members  Commissio 
would  not  be  dealing  with  specific  ho 
worked  or  specific  wages  paid.  Far  mo 
Is  involved. 

Some  of   the  evidence  presented 
hearings  before  the  National  Labor  R 
lations  Board  is   tenuous  and  bizarr 
but— contrary   to  what  is  proposed 
title  VII— unfair  labor  practices  in  inte 
state  commerce  are  susceptible  to  fi 
miliar  courtroom  procedures.    I  predi 
the  problems  of  finding  discriminati 
and  the  correction  of  discrimination,  wi^l 
carry  the  practice  of  law  into  strange 

&r6£kS 

The  assertion  by  the  Congress  of  a  nd- 
tional  policy  against  discrimination  is  m 
itself  a  meaningless  statement.  Whit 
counts,  of  course,  is  the  law  enacted  to 
support  such  a  policy.  Such  law  Is 
subject  to  the  bedrock  test  of  whether  t^e 
power  has  been  delegated  to  the  CongreBs 
by  the  Constitution  to  enact  such  a  la|w 
asUtleVIL  ^  _^^         1 

I  do  not  perceive  such  authority,  iio 
"right  to  be  free  from  discrimination"  lis 
anywhere  enunciated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion save  in  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  prohibiting  the  States— M 
States— from  denying  equal  protection  of 

Nothing  in  previous  interpretations  of 
the  commerce  clause  would  suggest  thjat 
private  employment  practices  in  this  re- 
gard affect  commerce  within  the  meaji- 
ing  of  congressional  regvilation. 

Lawyers  call  this  sumptuary  lajw. 
Surely  the  history  of  Government  shoilld 
teach  us  that  such  law— deeply  resented, 
widely  evaded— serves  a  Nation  not  w^, 

but  ill.  __  I 

In  this  discussion  of  the  FEPC  title.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  cite  too  many  Ex- 
amples of  the  difBculties  which  are  In- 
herent in  its  provisions.  It  suffices  to  toy 
that  employers  will  have  to  keep  crad^e- 
to-grave  records  on  every  employee] to 
justify  pay  raises,  promotions,  transfers, 
and  so  forth.  i 

Imagine  the  problems  to  be  created  for 
a  company  like  General  Motors  with  ^- 
sembly  plants  located  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Imagine  an  employment  agency 
being  unable  to  describe  people  availa^Dle 
for  employment  by  a  prospective  cliant. 
Labor  unions  will  have  similar  problepis. 

I  shall  deal  with  these  difficulties!  at 
a  later  date,  if  necessary.     Meanwh(ile, 
today  I  am  talking  in  broad  general! 
largely  in  terms  of  the  violence  the 
would  do  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
legislation  represented  by  H.R.  7152. 

For  this  discussion  I  am  relying,  for 
most  part,  on  a  study  of  the  bill  w 
has  been  done  by  the  Virginia  Cor 
sion  on  Constitutional  Government, 
study  was  made  after  the  bill  was  repdrt- 
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ed  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  before  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

The  House  made  a  few  changes  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee,  such 
as  adding  sex  discrimination  in  the  FEPC 
title,  and  attempting  to  remove  FHA  in- 
surance and  veterans  guarantee  pro- 
grams in  housing  from  the  federally  as- 
sisted programs  title. 

This  report  by  the  Virgima  Commis- 
sion is  the  basis,  largely,  for  what  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  FEPC  title,  and 
it  will  be  the  basis  for  what  I  have  to  say 
about  some  of  the  other  titles. 

This  commission  is  an  agency  of  the 
State  government,  established  by  an  act 
of  1958.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  deal  In 
racism.  Its  purpose  is  to  deal  in  con- 
stitutional matters  as  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  business, 
and  individuals. 

Its  membership  is  appointed  with  this 
purpose  in  view.  Its  chairman  is  the 
Honorable  David  J.  Mays,  an  eminent 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  a  PuUtzer 
Prize  winner  in  the  field  of  historical 
biography. 

The  Governor,  himself,  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  commission,  and  Gover- 
nor Harrison  also  is  highly  regarded  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer  who  formerly 
served  as  attorney  general  of  Virginia. 

The  commission  numbers  15  in  its 
membership.  Nine  of  the  members  are 
members  of  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly—five from  the  house  and  four 
from  the  senate. 

In  addition  to  the  chairman  and  the 
Governor,  the  commission  Includes  nine 
other  outstanding  members  of  the  bar, 
aU  chosen  for  their  outstanding  reputa- 
tions in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 

Among  these  are:  former  Representa- 
tive Burr  P.  Harrison,  who,  like  his 
father,  has  been  not  only  a  Member  of 
Congress,  but  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  and  a  State  judge;  Dr. 
William  T.  Muse,  dean  of  the  T.  C.  Wil- 
liams School  of  Law,  University  of  Rich- 
mond; Hon.  E.  Aimer  Ames.  Jr.;  Hon. 
Hale  ColUns;  Judge  J.  Segar  Gravatt; 
Hon.  Frederick  T.  Gray,  former  attor- 
ney general;  Hon.  Gamett  S.  Moore; 
Hon.  W.  Carrington  Thompson;  and 
Hon.  William  L.  Winston. 

In  addition,  the  commission  member- 
ship includes:  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  edi- 
tor of  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  and 
such  outstanding  businessmen  as:  Hon. 
W.  C.  Daniel,  former  national  command- 
er of  the  American  Legion;  Edgar  R. 
Lafferty.  Jr..  who  is  both  a  business  ex- 
ecutive and  a  farmer;  and  Hon.  W.  Roy 
Smith. 

These  are  men  of  fine  reputation. 
They  are  leaders  of  their  respective  com- 
munities and  in  their  State.  Their  pa- 
triotism cannot  be  challenged.  Their 
views,  opinions,  and  findings  must  be 
respected. 

Title  I  of  HJl.  7152  deals  with  voting 
rights;  and  with  respect  to  this  title,  the 
Virginia  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Government  says— and  I  quote  directly: 

•rm*  I VOTINO   BIGHTS 

It  wiU  be  recalled  that  the  ClvU  Rights 
Acta  of  1957  and  1960  also  were  concerned 
with  this  problem.  The  Federal  sUtutee 
thus  adopted  are   now  In    effect.     The  De- 


partment of  Justice  ha«  invoked  them  re- 
peatedly in  the  past  several  years,  and  where 
Federal  courts  have  found  patterns  of  racial 
discrimination,  remedial  orders  have  been 
entered. 

At  the  outset  of  our  argument,  we  should 
like  to  lay  In  place  a  great  foundation  stone: 
All  the  remainder  of  our  argument  rests  upon 
It      It  Is  simply  this:  The   Congress  of  the 
Umt«i   States   has   no   powers    beyond   the 
rxjwers  delegated  to  It  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.     If  authority  for  a  por- 
tlcvilar  act  cannot  be  found  In  the  Constitu- 
tion   It  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  for  the 
Congress  has  no  Innate  or  Inherent  powers. 
And  as  the  Constitution  explicitly  tells  us, 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constltulton,  nor  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the   States   respectively,   or   to   the   people. 
This  Is   the  bedrock  on    which  stands   the 
whole  of  our  Federal  system.    In  appraising 
this  substitute  civil  rights  bill  (or  any  other 
blU  in  the  Congress),  the  primary  question 
to  be  determined  Is  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion has  delegated  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  pass  such  a  bill.     If  the  power  Is  found 
to  exist,  further  questions  then  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  merits  of  the  pending  proposal; 
but  if  the  power  Is  found  not  to  exist,  then 
under  the  oath   taken  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  support  the  Constitution,  that 
is — or  should  be — the  end  of  it. 

In  the  area  of  voting  rights,  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution are  quite  limited.  The  15th  amend- 
ment delegates  to  the  Congress  a  power  to 
adopt  appropriate  legislation  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  from  abridgment  by  reason  of 
race  or  color.  The  19th  amendment  extends 
the  same  power  to  abridgments  by  reason  of 
sex.  The  23d  amendment  authorizes  the 
Congress  to  arrange  for  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  now  we  have  the  poll  tax  amendment. 
In  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  we  find 
two  sections  which  should  be  noted : 

"The  House  of  Representatives  (and  by 
extension,  through  the  17th  amendment,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States)  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  •  •  •  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
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"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators." 

Attention  also  should  be  directed.  In  pass- 
ing to  the  language  of  article  II,  dealing  with 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent: "Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress." 

Now,  turning  back  to  this  civil  rights  bill, 
we  find  the  first  of  the  provisions  that  seem 
to  this  commission  in  patent  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  Section  101(B)  woiUd 
declare  that  no  person,  acting  under  color 
of  law,  shall  "deny  the  right  of  any  Individ- 
ual to  vote  In  any  Federal  election  because 
of  an  error  or  omission  of  such  Individual 
on  any  record  or  paper  relating  to  any  appli- 
cation, registration,  payment  of  poll  tax.  or 
other  act  requisite  to  voting.  If  such  error 
or  omission  Is  not  material  In  determining 
whether  such  Individual  Is  qualified  under 
State  law  to  vote  In  such  election." 

The  principle  embodied  In  this  murky 
language  might  well  command  support  as 
appropriate    State    legislation.     If    a    voter's 


error  Is  Immaterial  In  a  State  election,  the 
same  error  surely  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
immaterial  In  a  Federal  election.  Under  our 
federal  system,  It  always  has  been  the  States' 
responsibility  to  say  which  errors  are  mate- 
rial and  which  are  not;  this  Is  so.  because 
the  Constitution  explicitly  provides  that  the 
States  are  to  decide  which  voters  are  quail- 
fled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  these  same  voters  thereafter  quali- 
fy to  vote  In  Federal  elections.  Here,  In  sec- 
tion 101(B),  the  Congress  would  assert  a 
power  to  tell  the  States  what  Is  and  what  Is 
not  material  Information  In  determining  the 
qualifications  of  voters. 

Where  in  the  Constitution  does  the  Con- 
gress find  the  power  to  enact  such  a  law? 
We  submit  that  the  power  does  not  exist. 
Note  that  the  section  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  rights  of  Negro  citizens  as  such,  or  of 
women  voters  as  such;  If  this  were  the  case, 
authority  might  be  found  under  the  15th 
or  19th  amendments.  The  thrust  of  this 
section  reaches  to  "the  right  of  any  indi- 
vidual." We  are  now  moving  beyond  those 
areas  of  racial  discrimination  generally 
thought  to  be  embraced  In  "civil  rights." 
The  bill  proposes  to  fix  voting  qualifications 
that  would  apply  to  everyone.  And  when  it 
comes  to  determining  whether  individuals 
generally  are  qualified  to  vote  under  State 
law,  the  Congress  has  no  power. 

The  next  two  paragraphs  of  this  civil 
rights  bill  are  of  even  greater  significance. 
Here  the  Congress  would  ride  roughshod  over 
the  constitutional  limitations  earlier  quoted. 
The  first  of  these  paragraphs  would  deny 
the  States  the  power  to  employ  a  literacy 
test  in  fixing  the  qualifications  for  voting 
"unless  such  test  Is  administered  to  each 
individual  wholly  in  writing,  except  where 
an  individual  requests  and  State  law  author- 
izes a  test  other  than  In  writing,  and  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  test,  whether  written  or 
oral,  and  of  the  answers  given  by  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  furnished  to  him  within  25  days  of 
the  submission  of  his  request." 

The  second  paragraph  has  to  do  with  civil 
proceedings  that  may  be  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1960  to  prevent  the  denial  of  a  right  to 
vote.  New  language  Is  here  proposed,  to 
say  that  "If  in  any  such  proceeding  literacy 
Is  a  relevant  fact  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  any  person  who  has  not 
been  adjudged  an  Incompetent  and  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade  in  a  public  school 
or  in  a  private  school  accredited  by  any 
State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  Instruction  Is  carried  on  predomi- 
nantly In  the  English  language,  possesses 
sufficient  literacy,  comprehension,  and  Intel- 
ligence to  vote  in  any  Federal  election." 

Here,  It  will  be  seen,  the  bill  abandons 
any  serious  pretense  of  preserving  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  Imposed  upon  Con- 
gress by  our  Federal  system  In  the  area  of 
voting  rights.  Though  these  several  para- 
graphs technically  would  be  amendments  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  which  carefully 
was  restricted  to  abridgments  based  upon 
"race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 
vitude," the  new  language  leaves  the  15th 
amendment  far  behind.  No  longer  Is  the 
bill  concerned  with  grievances  of  the  Negro 
In  the  South.  The  bill  here  thrusts  toward 
the  fixing  of  qualifications  for  the  franchise 
of  all  persons  in  all  States. 

Notice  that  the  bill  refers  to  "Federal  elec- 
tions." The  phrase  Is  defined  to  Include 
not  only  elections  for  the  House  and  Senate, 
but  also  "for  the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President  and  presidential  elector."  Yet  as 
we  have  noted,  the  Constitution  explicitly 
provides  that  "each  State  shall  appoint  Its 
presidential  electors  In  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct."  The  Con- 
gress has  not  one  lota  of  p)Ower  to  Interfere 
with  the  State   legislatures  In  this  regard. 


The  congressional  power  to  make  or  alter 
State  regulations  dealing  with  the  "times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections" 
Is  strictly  limited,  and  never  has  been  con- 
strued to  affect  the  States'  power  to  deter- 
mine voter  qualifications.  Thus  In  ex  parte 
Yarbrough.  110  U.S.  651,  a  unanimous  court 
acknowledged  In  1884  that  the  States  "de- 
fine who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch 
of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  says  the  same  persons 
shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  In  that 
State.  It  adopts  the  qualifications  thus  fur- 
nished as  the  qualifications  of  Its  own  elec- 
tors for  Members  of  Congress." 

In  Guinn  v.  Vnited  States,  238  VB.  347, 
decided  In  1915,  the  question  was  the  validity 
of  a  combined  literacy  test  and  "grandfath- 
er clause"  under  the  15th  amendment.  In 
the  course  of  Its  opinion,  the  Court  said: 
"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone,  since  as  we  have  seen  Its  establish- 
ment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a 
lawful  power  vested  In  It  not  subject  to  our 
supervision." 

In  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299,  In 
1941,  the  Court  held  that  primary  elections 
are  among  the  elections  In  which  racial  dis- 
crimination Is  prohibited  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment. But  In  referring  to  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  vote,  the  Court  did  not  neglect  to 
stipulate  that  the  right  belongs  to  qualified 
voters :  "The  right  of  qualified  voters  to  vote 
In  the  congressional  primary  In  Louisi- 
ana •  •  •  Is  thus  the  right  to  participate  In 
that  choice  [of  a  Congressman]." 

The  power  of  the  States  to  fix  the  right  of 
franchise  was  reaffirmed  by  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  as  recently  as  June  8,  1959,  in 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County,  360  U.S.  45. 
In  this  case,  a  Negro  woman  challenged  North 
Carolina's  literacy  test.  The  Court  quoted 
with  approval  the  language  cited  from  the 
Oulnn  case,  and  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
"broad  powers"  of  the  States  In  prescribing 
qualifications  for  the  franchise.  There  Is 
a  "wide  scope"  for  State  authority,  said  the 
Court,  not  only  In  the  area  of  literacy  tests 
but  also  In  determining  age,  length  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  like. 

In  the  emotional  name  of  civil  rights,  the 
Congress  must  not  be  permitted  to  embark 
upon  a  bold  venture  into  voting  rights  gen- 
erally. The  States  must  be  left  free  to  ex- 
periment, to  respond  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  their  people,  and  to  exercise  the  powers 
reserved  to  each  of  them  by  the  Constitution. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  our  Fed- 
eral system.  It  Is  one  of  the  safeguards  by 
which  oxir  Constitution  works. 

But  If  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  de- 
termined that  the  States  must  be  stripped 
of  the  powers  they  have  exercised  since  the 
Constitution  came  Into  being  in  1788,  then 
In  the  name  of  the  Constitution  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  change  by  amendment  as  In 
the  case  of  the  poll  tax.  If  the  time  Is  ripe 
for  change,  let  It  be  by  law  and  not  by  dese- 
cration of  the  charter  of  our  liberty. 

TPTLE  n INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF  AGAINST  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOM- 
MODATION 

It  Is  title  n  of  the  pending  civil  rights  bill 
that  has  aroused  the  greatest  controversy 
and  provoked  the  greatest  Interest  across 
the  country.  This  Is  the  section  that  would 
attempt  through  the  force  of  Federal  law  to 
desegregate  every  restaurant,  soda  fountain, 
lunch  counter,  and  boarding  house  In  the 
Nation.  Whether  such  coercion  truly  would 
benefit  the  cause  of  good  race  relations  Is  a 
question  we  leave  to  others.  Our  concern  Is 
the  bill's  attempt  to  reach  an  essentially 
social  and  political  end  through  means  that 
flagrantly  violate  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  touch  again  upon  bedrock:  The 
Congress  has  no  powers  beyond  the  powers 


delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution. If  authority  for  this  drastic  pcw- 
tlon  of  the  bill  may  be  found  at  all.  It  must 
be  found  In  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
delegating  a  power  to  the  Congress  "to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States,"  or 
it  must  be  found  In  the  14th  amendment, 
delegating  power  to  the  Congress  to  adopt 
appropriate  legislation  Intended  to  prohibit 
the  States  from  depriving  persons  within 
their  Jurisdiction  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  No  one  pretends  that  authority 
can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Such  authority  cannot  be  found  In  either 
place.    This  section  of  the  bill  perverts  both 
the  commerce  clause  and  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause.     It  attempts  falsely  to  regulate 
"commerce  among  the  States"  where  there 
Is  no  "commerce  among  the  States,"  and  It 
tmdertakes  to  contrive  an  unconstitutional 
"State  action"  out  of  the  State's  most  basic 
protections    of    rights    of    private    property. 
However  strongly  the  friends  of  this  bill  may 
feel  about  a  person's  right  to  buy  a  meal 
here  or  to  be  lodged  there,  we  submit  that 
advocates   of   civil   liberties   have    a   higher 
duty  to  the  great  principle  that  good  ends 
ought  never   to  be   sought   by  bad  means. 
Respect  for  this  principle,  we  would  agree, 
demands  some  sacrifice;  but  It  Is  worth  the 
sacrifice.     It  Is  precisely  the  willingness  to 
make  such  sacrifices  that  distinguishes  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  from  a  government  of  men. 
This  bill  as  reported  ujxjn  October  29,  1963, 
strips  from  the  administration's  original  bill 
the  wordy  preambles  by  which  some  specious 
Justification  few  title  n  was  attempted  under 
the  commerce  clause  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment.    To  this  extent,  the  sustitute  might 
be  thought  an  Improvement,  for  the  original 
draft  of  the  bill  contained  some  shameful 
fakery.     That  Is  gone  now.     But  where  the 
original  bin  sought  to  be  artful,  the  substi- 
tute seeks  rather  to  be  arrogant.    The  former 
sought  to  explain  and  to  Justify;  the  latter 
proposes  to  blxiff  Its  way  through  by  sheer 
assertion.    We  discern  no  real  Improvement. 
Let  us  see  what  the  Constitution  says.    The 
Constitution  delegates  to  the  United  States 
the  power  (1)  "to  reg\ilate  commerce  among 
the  several  States,"  and  (2)  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  intended  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  denying  to  any  person  within 
their  Jurisdiction  the  "equal   protection  of 
the  laws."    These  are  the  sections  that  con- 
cern us  here.    Title  n  purports  to  be  predi- 
cated upon  these  two  delegations  of  power. 
Under  the  commerce  clause,  the  Congress 
has  exercised  Its  power  historically  In  three 
broad  areas  of  regulation.    It  began  (1)  by 
regulating  the  carriers  In  which  goods  were 
carried  among  the  several  States.     It  moved 
then  (2)  to  regulating  the  goods  themselves 
that  were  moved  In  commerce  among  the 
several  States.    Finally,  It  got  around  (3)  to 
regulating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
goods    were    manufactured    for    commerce 
among  the  several  States. 

Every  reader  of  this  argument  will  be  able 
to  supply  examples  of  legislation  within  the* 
three  established  fields.  The  Congress  (1) 
regulates  railways,  barge  lines,  television 
channels,  and  airlines;  the  Congress  (2)  regu- 
lates transportation  of  narcotics,  stolen  autoe, 
obscene  books,  tainted  meat,  watered  drugs,' 
and  fallen  women;  and  the  Congress  (3) 
regulates  mine  safety,  wages,  hours,  overtime, 
and  labor  relations.  Though  the  arguments 
sometimes  are  tenuous,  a  plausible  case  may 
be  made  for  Federal  authority  In  each  of 
these  fields.  This  commission  does  not  ac- 
cept all  of  these  arguments,  for  many  of 
them  seem  to  us  tortured  and  contrived,  but 
we  acknowledge  a  certain  rationale  behind 
them. 

The  pending  civil  rights  bill  would  open 
up  an  entirely  new  area  for  Federal  Inter- 
vention. For  the  first  time,  the  Congress 
would  undertake  to  impose,  in  the  nsune  of 
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Interstate  commerce,  a  wholly  local  regula- 
tion prescribing  a  requirement  to  serve.  This 
has  never  been  attempted  before.  Only  In 
the  case  of  public  service  corporations,  such 
as  light  and  power  companies,  which  are 
granted  exclusive  franchise  and  are  treated 
separately  as  a  matter  of  law.  has  the  Gov- 
ernment undertaken  to  esUbllsh  any  pre- 
sumptions of  Federal  law  in  terms  of  a  re- 
quirement to  serve. 

This  blU  would  provide  that  "all  persons 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  en- 
Joj-ment  of  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  and  accommodations 
of  any  place  of  public  accommodation  •  •  • 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin." 

The  bill  would  affect  every  place  of  public 
accommodation  (1)  If  its  operations  affect 
commerce,  or  (2)  if  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation therein  is  supported  by  State  action. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  apply  to  every 
inn.  hotel,  or  other  establishment  which 
provides  lodging  to  transient  guests  (with 
the  exception  of  "Mrs.  Murphy's"  tourist 
home,  to  which  we  return  in  a  moment) ;  it 
would  apply  to  every  restaurant,  cafeteria, 
lunchroom,  lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or 
other  faculty  prlncipaUy  engaged  In  seUing 
food  on  premises:  to  every  gasoline  station; 
to  every  motion  picture  house,  theater,  con- 
cert hall,  sports  arena,  stadiiun,  or  other 
place  of  exhibition  or  entertainment;  and 
finally  to  any  establishment  physically  lo- 
cated within  the  premises  of  any  other  estab- 
Ushment  covered  by  this  section  of  the  bill. 

All  that  is  required,  under  this  title  of  the 
bUl  is  (1)  that  an  establishment  serves  or 
offers  to  serve  interstate  travelers,  or  (2)  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  products  it  sella 
has  moved  In  intersUte  commerce,  or  (3) 
that  the  entertainment  offerings  have  moved 
in  Interstate  commerce,  or  (4)  that  it  is 
physically  located  within  the  premises  oJ 
some  other  establishment  "which  affect! 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  thla  sub- 

section." 

This  commission  would  urge  upon  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  the  most  thoughtful  reflec. 
tlon  upon  this  section  of  the  bill.     Grantee 
that    human    rights    are    Involved,    age-oK 
property  rights  also  are  involved.    It  is  eas; 
to  embrace  the  idea  that  any  citizen  should 
be  free  to  buy;  some  hard  discipline  is  re- 
quired equally  to  defend  the  idea  that  any 
citizen  should  be  free  not  to  seU.     The  con  ■ 
cept   of    "commerce    among    the   States      li 
familiar  to  every  student  of  constitutional 
government.     We  submit  that  this  concep; 
cannot  validly  embrace  the  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  customers  in  a  soda  f ounUin  be  • 
cause  a  substantial  portion  of  Its  chocolat; 
sirup    has    moved    in    Interstate    commerc< . 
Such  a  law  would  obliterate  altogether  ths 
historic  distinctions  between  interstate  and 
intrastate      commerce.     These      distinctions 
clearly  are  contemplated  by  the  Constitutlo  i 
of  the  United  States.     And  the  Constitutlo  i 
remains  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     We 
should  obey  it. 

Title  n  of  the  blU  does  not  rely  upon  tbe 
commerce  clause  alone.  The  requirement  1^ 
serve  would  be  Imposed  upon  any  covere(d 
estebllshment  "If  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion by  It  Is  supported  by  State  action."  U4- 
der  the  bill.  State  action  would  be  deflndd 
to  include  dLscrimlnatlon  or  segregation  "(1) 
carried  on  under  color  of  any  law,  statu^, 
ordinance,  regulation,  custom  or  usage,  or 
(2)  required,  fostered,  or  encouraged  py 
action  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof."  I 

Oddly  enough,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark  at  greater  length  in  a  dlsctission  bf 
title  vn.  neither  "discrimination"  nor  "seg- 
regation" Is  defined;  and  as  a  matter  of  la «?, 
it  doea  not  do  to  say  that  "everyone  know^" 
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what  Is  meant  by  these  nouns.     This  Is  not 
the  way  In  which  sound  law  Is  drafted. 

Now.  let  us  attempt  to  get  at  what  the  bill 
Is  proposing  In  this  section.  There  no  longer 
Is  any  question,  at  law,  that  State  "laws, 
statutes,  ordinances,  and  regulations"  requir- 
ing racial  separation  will  be  held  In  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  provisions  of  the  l4th 
amendment.  Our  Impression  Is  that  very 
few  such  statutory  requirements  exist  any- 
where: They  have  been  repealed,  or  voided  by 
court  decree,  or  permitted  to  die  for  want 
of  enforcement.  In  any  event,  our  concern 
does  not  lie  with  State  laws,  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations,  purporting  to  re- 
quire racial  segregation. 

Of  deep  concern  to  us.  however.  Is  the  bill's 
attempt  to  bring  under  Its  ban  those  acts 
of  discrimination  or  segregation  that  are 
based  merely  upon  custom  or  usage.  Here 
we  move  away  from  the  historic  construc- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment,  which  has  told 
us  for  nearly  100  years  that  the  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  acts  of  private  discrimina- 
tion, however  wrongful  these  may  seem. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  cases,  109  U.S.  3,  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1883.  just 
15  years  after  the  14th  amendment  became 
effective,  the  Court  made  this  abundantly 
clear:  "It  is  State  action  of  a  particular  char- 
acter that  is  prohibited.  Individual  Inva- 
sion of  individual  rights  is  not  the  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment." 

In  the  famous  case  of  Shelley  v.  Kraemer, 
334  U.S.  1,  decided  in  1948,  the  Court  reit- 
erated this  view:  "[TJhe  principle  has  be- 
come firmly  embedded  in  our  constitutional 
law  that  the  action  inhibited  by  the  first 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  is  only  such 
action  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  that  of 
the  States.  That  amendment  erects  no 
shield  against  merely  private  conduct,  how- 
ever discriminatory  or  wrongful." 

This  civil  rights  bill  would  uproot  from 
our  law  these  "firmly  embedded"  construc- 
tions of  the  14th  amendment.  Under  this 
bill,  private  acts  of  discrimination  would  be 
prohibited  if  they  were  (1)  carried  on  under 
color  of  any  custom  or  usage,  or  were  (2) 
"required,  fostered,  or  encouraged  by  action 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof." 
The  three  verbs,  coupled  with  the  earlier 
reference  to  discrimination  "supported"  by 
State  action,  demand  the  closest  scrutiny.  As 
we  have  conceded,  racial  discrimination  no 
longer  can  be  "required"  by  a  State.  But 
what  exactly  is  meant  by  "fostered,  encour- 
aged, or  supported"? 

The  framers  of  this  bill  know  full  well 
what  these  rubbery  words  are  intended  to 
embrace.  They  envision  a  situation  in 
which  the  proprietor  of  a  lunch  counter  or 
soda  fountain  refuses  to  serve  potential 
customers  by  reason  of  their  race.  The  un- 
wanted customers  refuse  to  leave.  The 
proprietor  summons  police  to  arrest  them 
for  trespass.  Under  this  bill,  the  action  of 
the  police  and  of  the  criminal  courts  in 
preventing  and  punishing  trespass  upon  es- 
sentially private  property  Is  to  be  construed 
as  State  action  "fostering,  encouraging,  or 
supporting"  discrimination  in  an  affected 
establishment. 

To  embrace  this  concept,  it  Is  necessary 
only  that  one  discard  10,000  years  of  prop- 
erty rights  and  150  years  of  government 
under  a  written  Constitution.  One  must 
prepare  his  mind  for  the  obliteration  of 
freedoms  that  have  ranked  among  our  most 
cherished  rights.  One  must  abandon  the 
principle  that  governments  are  instituted 
among  men  to  make  men's  rights  secure, 
for  no  right  is  more  ancient  than  man's 
right  to  hold,  manage,  and  control  the  use 
of  his  property.  If  a  citizen  no  longer  may 
call  upon  the  police  and  the  courts  to  make 
that  right  secure,  the  whole  concept  of  prop- 
erty rights  is  diminished.  And  we  earnestly 
submit  that  no  right  is  more  Important  to 


every  American  citizen,  regardless  of  race, 
than  his  right  to  property.  None  of  the 
other  familiar  rights — the  rights  of  free 
press,  free  speech,  free  religion,  freedom  to 
bear  arms,  the  right  of  Jury  trial,  the  pro- 
tection against  excessive  ball  or  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments — none  of  these  cher- 
ished constitutional  rights  approaches.  In 
terms  of  day-by-day  living,  the  right  to 
hold,  manage,  and  control  one's  own  prop- 
erty. The  right  Is  vital  to  poor  man  and 
rich  man  alike.  It  has  surrounded  the 
humblest  citizen  every  hour  of  the  day. 
There  Is  no  "human  right"  more  precious. 
And  this  bill.  In  the  name  of  a  social  ob- 
jective for  which  many  persons  have  sym- 
pathy, would  fatefuUy  undermine  It. 

It   seems    to   us   Important   to   emphasize 
that  this  bill,  in  the  end,  would  reach  to  the 
smallest   neighborhood    establishments,    the 
most  insignificant  local  inn.     Law  or  no  law, 
the  large  hotels  and  restaurants,  genuinely 
engaged  in  serving  interstate  travelers,  soon 
enough   wUl    react   voluntarily   to   changing 
times.    It  is  the  hypothetical  "Mrs.  Murphy" 
that   must   be   most  directly   affected.     Yet 
perhaps  the  most  glaring  flaw   In  this  bill 
may  be  discerned  in   its  cynical   and  hypo- 
critical attempt  to  exempt  certain  Mrs.  Mur- 
phys   from   Its   reach.     The   act   would   not 
apply  to  lodging  houses  of  five  rooms  or  less, 
whether  or  not  they  served  transient  guests. 
But  the  act  would  apply  to  boarding  hoiises 
no  matter  their  size.     This  is  preposterous. 
If  the  exemption  is  an  attempt  to  get  around 
the  limitations  of  the  commerce  clause,  on 
the  theory  that  such  small  establishments 
do  not  really  affect  conunerce.  the  provision 
collapses    under    the    bill's    theory    of    the 
14th  amendment.    If  a  landlady's  custom  of 
taking  lodgers  of  one  race  only  may  be  sup- 
ported, fostered,  or  encouraged  by  the  police 
and  the  courts,  because  she  rents  no  more 
than  five  rooms,  the  concept  of  State  ac- 
tion is  reduced  to  absurdity.     In  this  won- 
derland view  of  the  law,  discrimination  be- 
comes moral  and  legal  as  to  five  rooms,  but 
immoral  and  lUegal  as  to  six.    At  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy's, the  landlady  may  decline  those  who 
sleep,  but  must  accept  all  who  would  eat. 
Her  rights  begin  at  some  point  between  the 
blankets  and  the  tablecloths.    Edmund  Burke 
is  authority  for  the  maxim   that  men  give 
up  their  liberties  only  under  some  delusion: 
We  submit  that  seldom  was  a  stranger  de- 
lusion more  solemnly  propounded  than  thla 

one. 

In  sum:  Title  11  cannot  be  justified  under 
the  commerce  clause,  for  it  would  extend  the 
power  vested  in  the  Congress  "to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States"  into 
wholly  new  fields  of  purely  local  regulation. 
And  it  cannot  be  justified  under  the  14th 
amendment,  without  a  fearful  corruption  of 
the  most  ancient  principles  upholding  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  rights.  The  ends 
sought  to  be  attained  by  this  section  of  the 
bill  must  be  sought.  In  a  free  society,  within 
the  structiire  of  Individual  freedom.  They 
cannot  properly  be  sought  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  Federal  compulsion,  supported  by 
Federal  Injunctions,  and  in  the  end  by  the 
threat  of  Federal  fines  and  imprisonment. 

TTTLE  in DESEGREGATION   OF  PUBLIC   TACILrnia 

TITLE   IV DESEGREGATION  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Only  in  the  interests  of  a  decent  brevity 
do  we  pass  over  these  sections.  Certain  pro- 
visions of  title  III  give  us  grave  concerii. 
They  would  establish  "public  policies"  that 
seem  to  us  beyond  the  proper  reach  of  the 
Congress,  and  they  would  vest  in  the  Attor- 
ney General  certain  powers  of  ominous  mag- 
nitude. Under  title  IV.  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  authorized  to  bring  civil  suits  upon 
complaints  "of  the  failure  of  a  school  boara 
to  achieve  desegregation."  The  wording  w 
opaque.  As  a  matter  of  law.  what  is  meant 
by  "desegregation"?     If  the  language  is  m- 
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tended  to  suggest  that  there  Is  some  positive 
requirement  upon  local  school  boards 
throughout  the  Nation  that  they  take  steps 
to  achieve  racial  balance  In  every  school 
subject  to  their  control,  this  provision  of  the 
bill  could  result  in  chaos  in  the  field  of 
public  school  administration.  It  ought  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  told 
local  school  officials  what  they  mxist  do:  it 
has  told  them  what  they  must  not  do.  Un- 
der the  14th  amendment,  as  construed  by 
the  Court,  the  States  are  under  no  compul- 
sion "to  achieve"  anything  in  this  field;  the 
defendant  officials  are  under  orders  merely 
to  put  an  end  to  State-enforced  segrega- 
tion. 

TITLE  V COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

We  pass  briefly  over  this  section  also.  It 
would  establish  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  as  a  permanent  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  it  would  vest  in  the  Com- 
mission some  of  the  familiar  powers  and 
trappings  of  Federal  bureaucracy  generally. 

TTTLB  VI — NONDISCRIMINATION  IN   FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED    PROGRAMS 

This  section  cannot  possibly  be  passed  over. 
On  the  surface,  It  purports  to  state  a  prop- 
osition so  fair  and  reasonable  that  no  per- 
son could  raise  his  voice  in  protest  against 
It.  Under  the  surface,  the  provisions  of  this 
title  would  vest  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Fed- 
eral administrators  unprecedented  power  to 
control  the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  tax  funds. 

Section  601  would  provide  that  "no  person 
In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance." 

It  may  be  asked.  "What's  wrong  with 
that?"  As  an  abstract  proposition,  we  would 
agree  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
But  the  next  two  sections  of  title  VI  take 
this  innocent  abstract  proposition  and  con- 
vert it  into  machinery  of  stunning  political 
power. 

Section  602  would  apply  to  every  Federal 
department  or  agency  "which  is  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity,  by  way  of  grant,  con- 
tract or  loan."  The  quoted  clause  is  mere 
window  dressing.  The  bill  applies  to  every 
Federal  department  and  agency,  without 
exception,  for  every  Federal  agency  is  In- 
volved at  the  very  least  in  some  "contract." 
The  language  Is  Intended  to  be  all-embracing. 

Section  602  would  lay  an  Immediate  man- 
datory requirement  upon  these  departments 
and  agencies.  They  shall  take  action  "to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  section  601.' 
And  notice  %he  form  this  action  may  take: 
"Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  general  appli- 
cability." 

All  that  Is  required  is  that  these  rules,  reg- 
ulations and  orders  be  "consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  which  action  Is  taken."  A 
looser  rein  upon  bureaucratic  power  scarcely 
could  be  contrived. 

None  of  the  key  words  in  this  section  Is 
defined.  No  real  limitations  are  placed  upon 
the  caprices  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 
There  Is  no  yardstick  for  measuring  "discrim- 
ination." The  nouns  "program"  and  "activ- 
ity" are  not  defined.  A  few  moments'  reflec- 
tion will  disclose,  however,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VI  reach  to  the  spending  of 
untold  billions  of  dollars  In  Federal  tax 
revenues.  In  te-ms  of  military  and  space 
contracts  alone,  we  deal  here  with  a  life-or- 
death  power  over  the  economic  existence  of 
Whole  cities;  we  are  talking  of  the  survival 


of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations; 
of  the  well-being  of  farmers,  laborers,  home- 
owners, depositors,  businessmen;  of  the  live- 
lihood of  persons  on  relief,  of  disabled  per- 
sons, blind  persons,  abandoned  children. 
Millions  of  Americans  unavoidably  are 
bound  up.  in  their  dally  lives,  in  Federal  pro- 
grams or  activities  based  upon  Federal  grants, 
contracts,  or  loans. 

This  whole  section  of  the  bill  Is  based 
upon  an  Immense  Irrelevancy.  The  end  that 
is  sought  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  means. 
When  the  Government  contracts  to  buy  a 
quantity  of  lumber,  or  to  insure  a  loan  on  a 
house,  its  proper  interest  lies  simply  in  the 
lumber  or  the  loan:  How  good  is  the  lumber? 
How  good  is  the  loan?  Integration  of  a  saw- 
mill is  a  social  objective  unrelated  to  the 
governmental  purposes  sought  to  be  served, 
by  the  contract. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  this  portion  of  the 
bill  will  reveal  that  no  adequate  safeguards 
are  placed  upon  the  drastic  power  that  would 
be  vested  in  Federal  administrators  to  order 
"the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or 
to  continue  sissistance  under  such  program 
or  activity."  This  is  the  ultimate  threat: 
To  cut  off  a  State's  highway  assistance,  or  a 
State's  welfare  funds,  or  a  region's  military 
contracts  for  want  of  some  degree  of  racial 
integration  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

All  that  would  be  required  for  such  ter- 
mination of  Federal  grants,  loans,  and  con- 
tracts would  be  that  some  Federal  agency 
make  "an  express  finding"  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  some  undefined  requirement 
against  discrimination.  That  suffices.  No 
rules  are  laid  down  for  due  process  of  law, 
for  the  presentation  of  evidence,  for  hearings 
before  impartial  examiners,  for  any  of  the 
protections  normally  provided  in  matters 
of  far  less  drastic  importance.  Each  agency 
is  here  empowered  to  make  "express  find- 
ings." and  under  the  feeble  provisions  for 
judicial  review,  such  findings  would  be  en- 
titled to  great  weight  in  the  appellate  Fed- 
eral courts.  We  do  not  believe  that  power 
over  the  disbursement  of  such  vast  sums,  so 
intimately  affecting  the  lives  of  so  many 
families,  biisinesses,  and  communities,  should 
be  so  lightly  reposed  in  nonresponsible 
hands. 


DIALOGUE  WITH  YOUTH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  firm  support  of  President 
Johnson's  message  on  poverty  particu- 
larly as  it  pertains  to  our  Nation's  young 
people,  and  in  keeping  with  my  own 
efforts  to  stimulate  an  expanding  dialog 
with  youth  and  to  help  to  provide  a 
forum  through  which  our  young  people 
may  make  known  their  needs,  their  goals, 
and  the  obstacles  which  they  see  as 
hindering  or  preventing  their  achieve- 
ment in  all  their  undertakings,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
some  significant  excerpts  from  the 
columns  of  two  intelligent  young  jour- 
nalists writing  for  the  Newport  Daily 
News  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

They  are  Susanne  Shaw  and  Douglas 
Johnson.  They  write  a  column  for  their 
contemporary  teenagers  in  the  news- 
paper I  have  mentioned. 

Speaking  of  the  need  for  better  edu- 
cation, they  say  in  a  recent  column: 

Princlptdly,  it  seems  that  it  is  ignorance, 
not  malice  that  seems  to  cause  a  lot  of  our 
country's,  and  the  world's  troubles  •  •  •. 
If  there  is  one  thing  we  youngsters  can  do 
for  our  country  It's  to  study  its  history,  its 
friends,  and  its  enemies.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge,  we'U  be  better  able  in  the  future, 


In  the  only  war  that  we  will  probably  ever 
know  (the  cold  war) ,  to  achieve  monumental 
victories  over  our  enemies,  great  triumphs 
In  arguments  for  men's  souls. 

They  are  eager  to  get  the  very  best 
out  of  their  school  years. 

Actually  we  juveniles  are  participating  In 
history  if  we  coxild  only  realize  it — 

They  write.  In  another  column  they 
state: 

Each  of  us  has  a  very  special  talent,  a 
talent  for  doing  something  exceptionally 
well.  Granted,  it  may  be  a  very  humble 
offering — ajid  so  It  is  with  most  of  us.  Still, 
it  is  something  we  are  good  for,  something 
which  the  world  cannot,  In  a  sense,  do  with- 
out. This  talent  is  an  extremely  Intricate 
part  of  our  personality — something  which 
we  cannot  do  without — and  we  owe  it  not 
only  to  others,  but  to  ourselves,  too.  to  flnd 
and  develop  this  talent  as  much  as  we  can. 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  then  we  have  nothing 
to  contribute  now,  nothing  to  live  for  later. 
This  talent  is  our  identity — your  own,  my 
own,  all  yours,  all  mine.  School  helps  us  to 
find  it  and  teaches  us  to  develop  It. 

Miss  Shaw  and  Mr.  Johnson  also  have 
this  to  say: 

A  common  word  in  the  teenagers'  vocabu- 
lary today  Is  the  term  "square."  This  word 
denotes  someone  who  has  never  learned  to 
"get  away  with  it."  He  volunteers  for  things 
he  doesn't  have  to,  does  an  honest  day's 
work  or  just  simply  Indulges  in  hobbles  or 
other  activities  which  seem  foolish  to  others. 
He  is  regarded  as  being  peculiar  and  old 
fashioned  because  he  believes  in  such  ideas 
as  honesty,  loyalty,  courage,  and  thrift.  How- 
ever, little  do  we  realize  that  this  country 
was  discovered,  put  together,  fought  for  and 
saved  by  squares.  As  Charles  H.  Brower  says 
"this  country  was  built  by  men  who,  in  the 
hipster's  dertslve  term,  were  squares — ^who 
believed  in  such  things  as  pride,  patriotism, 
loyalty,  and  even  hard  work.  The  forces  of 
conformity  are  still  strong,  as  many  people 
are  simply  following  the  crowd.  Let's  stand 
up  straight  when  t^e  forces  of  conformity 
seem  overpowering  and  "dare  to  be  square." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  viewpoints  are  signiflcsmtly  re- 
lated to  some  of  the  important  problems 
and  challenges  facing  our  young  people : 
the  need  for  originality  and  new  ideas; 
the  need  for  knowledge  to  combat  ig- 
norance; and  above  all,  the  need  for 
broadening  the  horizons  for  youth,  so 
that  each  young  man  and  each  young 
woman  in  the  United  States  can  develop 
the  best  of  his  or  her  talents  in  a  climate 
of  maximum  opportunity. 

Through  our  legislative  process  in  this 
Chamber,  we  are  helping  to  create  such 
a  climate;  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  it  is  fully  attained.  As  we  pro- 
ceed toward  our  goals,  I  believe  we 
should  listen  attentively  to  the  voice  of 
young  people.  The  opinions  of  thought- 
ful young  leswiers,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, can  assist  us  as  members  of  an 
older  generation.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  believe  that  the  concept  of  a  "Dia- 
log with  Youth"  is  important. 


RECESS   TO   10  AM.  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  entered  on 
March  20. 1964,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  10  o'clock  Monday. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at^S 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  pursuant  to  the  order  en- 
tered on  March  20,  1964,  until  Monday. 
March  23.  1964.  at  10  ajn. 
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NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by 
Senate  March  21  (legislative  day 
March  9),  1964: 

Department  of  AoRiCTTi.Txms 

Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE$ 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskanjp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Master's  Holy  Week  Prayer,  Jo<m 
17:  21 :  That  they  all  may  be  one.  I 

Eternal  God,  who  art  the  Father  of  ^11 
mankind,  as  we  engage  in  corporate 
prayer,  may  we  seek  together  those  bless- 
ings which  none  can  ever  find  and  enjjoy 
alone,  in  solitude  and  selfishness. 

Give  us  a  clearer  vision  of  the  onen(!ss 
of  humanity.  Inspire  us  to  labor  lor 
this  unity,  to  love  it  and  be  loyal  to  It 

May  we  realize  more  fully  how  much 
we  need  one  another  and  that  in  felloiw- 
ship  the  truth  is  found  and  that  in  lOve 
it  must  be  told.  I 

Expand  our  minds  and  hearts  that  tney 
may  become  large  enough  to  comprehend 
the  love  which  Thou  hast  for  us  epid 
for  all  men  eversrwhere.  ! 

Inspire  us  to  cherish  this  love  and  njay 
we  be  partners  in  creating  and  cultivat- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  hui^an 
family  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  ^nd 
appreciation,  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings 
Thursday,  March  19,  1964,  was  read 
approved. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR   DEPARTMENT   OF   LABO^ 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  |ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow  it 
may  be  in  order,  by  vmanimous  consent, 
under  the  general  rules  of  the  Hous^.  to 
call  up  a  joint  resolution  making  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fipcal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  for  the  t)e- 
partment  of  Labor,  and  for  other  fur- 
poses,  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioh  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  I 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reseri'ing 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  minute  to  explain 
this  resolution.  The  gentleman  Jjrom 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  would  do 
this  but  he  has  been  unavoidably'  de- 
tained. I  have  discussed  this  with  ihim 
and  we  are  in  complete  agreemen|;  on 
what  should  be  done. 


This  resolution  should  be  brought  up 
tomorrow.  It  deals  with  an  emergency 
matter  in  connection  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  employ- 
ees and  ex-servicemen.  There  are  12 
States  in  which  unemployment  checks 
cannot  be  issued  this  next  week  because 
they  are  completely  out  of  funds  and  all 
States  will  have  exhausted  their  funds 
by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  States  that  are  out  of  money  now 
are:  Connecticut.  New  Mexico.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  New  York,  Oregon. 
North  Dakota,  Massachusetts.  Indiana. 
Arizona.  Nebraska,  and  Washington. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
additional  ftmds  would  be  needed  for 
this  program.    On  January  21  the  Presi- 
dent requested  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion of  $30  million.    We  held  hearings 
on  this  February  13.    At  that  time  the 
Department  of  Labor  witnesses  testified 
that  $42  million  would  be  needed  instead 
of  the  $30  million  requested.    They  told 
us  that  they  had  informal  approval  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  testify  to  the 
larger  amount  because  the  formal  re- 
quest from  the  President  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  later  that  same  day 
or  the  day   following.     We  have  been 
waiting  for  well  over  a  month  now  and, 
while    the    official    request    is    not    yet 
physically  here.  I  have  a  copy  of  what  is 
on  its  way  from  the  White  House  and  will 
be  here  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Rather  than  wait  imtil  later  on  in  the 
session  for  a  general  deficiency  bill,  this 
is  the  better  manner  in  which  to  handle 
this  emergency  that  now  exists.  I  hope 
this  unanimous-consent  request  will  be 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  then  is  the  first 
supplemental  or  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  at  this  session  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  is  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. We  are  handling  this  by  joint 
resolution  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
take  up  a  general  deficiency  bill  at  this 

time.  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  first  deficiency 
appropriation  for  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  ask  this  question: 
Did  Congress  faU  to  appropriate  enough 
money  last  year  or  did  the  various  de- 
partments affected  fail  to  ask  for  enough 

money? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  is  a 
combination  of  both.  The  request  of  the 
executive  branch  was  underestimated. 
They  requested  $119  million  in  this  area. 
The  Congress  appropriated  $110  million. 
The  total  amount  which  will  be  neces- 
sary is  $152  million  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  is  another  good  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  this  House  can  handle 
important  business  of  the  Nation.  We 
will  have  taken  final  action  on  this  with- 
in approximately  24  hours  of  the  time 
the  long  delayed  request  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  finally  arrived. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  \*ithdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  object. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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OFFER  OF  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS AS  CAMPS  TO  ACCOMMO- 
DATE YOUTHS  IN  THE  PROPOSED 
JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WINSTEAD.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
March   18.    1964,  the  Washington  Star 
carried  a  news  story  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  had  announced  to  a 
congressional     hearing     that     he     had 
offered  several  military  installations  as 
camps  to  accommodate  youths  in  the 
proposed  Job  Corps.     He  said  he  had 
made  this  offer  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver. 
Peace   Corps   Director,    who    has   been 
assigned  to  direct  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram.   The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Idle  Mn.rrART  Bases  Offered  to  Job  Corps 
BY  McNamara 
Defense   Secretary   McNamara   announced 
at  a  congressional  hearing  on  the  adminis- 
tration's antipoverty  bill  today  that  he  has 
offered  several  Inactive  military  Installationa 
as  camps  to  accommodate  youths  In  the  pro- 
posed Job  Corps. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  no  statutory 
authority  whatsoever  to  make  military 
facilities  available  to  another  Grovern- 
ment  agency,  let  alone  to  make  such 
offer  to  an  organization  that  has  not  yet 
received  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

In  this  instance  Secretary  McNamara 
has  not  only  exceeded  his  authority,  but 
by  virtue  of  his  action  has  hit  a  new 
high  in  his  disregard  of  the  Congress. 
The  law  specifically  prohibits  "the  Secre- 
tary of  a  miltary  department,  or  his 
designee,"  from  transferring  military  fa- 
cilities "to  another  Federal  agency"  un- 
til "the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  a  report  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  proposed  transaction  Is 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  glad 
to   see   the    Defense    Department   save 
money;  and  when  bases  are  no  longer 
needed  for  military  purposes,  of  course, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  vacate  them.    How- 
ever, when  a  base  is  closed  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  economic  shock  to  the  local 
community;  and  my  committee  expects 
to  do  everything  it  can  to  see  that  va- 
cated bases  are  returned  to  private  or, 
at  least,  local  ownership  and  to  the  tax 
rolls.  If  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  developed  for  industry  or  by  the  local 
community  in  some  other  way  so  as  to 
have  an  economic  return  to  offset  tne 
loss  of  the  military  base.    The  Govern- 
ment owns  too  much  land  now.    Fur- 
ther, I  am  sUre  there  is  not  a  single 
community  in  the  country  which  wouia 
want  a  vacated  military  base  in  Its  area 
to  be  used  by  the  dropouts,  misfits,  ana 


others  who  would  be  In  the  program  to 
which  Mr.  Shriver  has  been  assigned. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  has  enough  to  do  in  running 
the  Defense  Department  without  under- 
writing Mr.  Shriver 's  domestic  "Peace 
Corps." 

INTERNATIONAL    ROTARIANS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
and  welcoming  to  the  United  States  Ro- 
tarians  from  the  164th  Rotary  District  of 
France.  This  district  includes  the  Prov- 
inces of  Brittany.  Normandy,  and  Anjou. 

Part  of  this  delegation  will  be  visiting 
with  Rotary  Clubs  in  the  Seventh  District] 
of  Virginia.  Today,  they  are  sightseeing 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  will  leave 
later  this  afternoon  to  travel  to  commu- 
nities in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  where 
they  will  spend  several  days  this  week  in 
the  homes  of  Rotarians. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
not  only  to  congratulate  Rotary  Clubs  in 
my  congressional  district  under  the  lead- 
ership of  J.  K.  "Pat"  Patterson,  of  Staun- 
ton, but  also  Rotary  International  for  the 
encouragement  of  visits  of  this  type. 
Through  such  means  of  person-to-person 
diplomacy,  we  not  only  build  interna- 
tional good  will  but  we  renew  and 
strengthen  the  ties  of  all  Americans 
with  one  of  our  oldest  allies. 

Taking  part  in  the  program  this  morn- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State 
was  Mr.  Robert  Read,  program  oflBcer  In 
the  European  Affairs  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Cultural  Affairs,  and,  on  behalf 
of  Ambassador  Herve  Alphand,  of 
France,  Mr.  Gerard  de  la  Villesbrunne, 
Counselor  of  Embassy. 


uled  to  open  on  the  22d  of  April  and 
many  Members  have  been  concerned  that 
this  will  only  cause  further  confusion, 
and  the  date  is  getting  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  selection  of  this  date 
means  pushing  back  as  late  as  possible 
the  time  for  the  hearings  and  for  the 
preparation  of  the  report.  As  we  all 
know,  anything  can  happen  in  the  House 
and  this  is  going  to  make  it  very  late  In 
the  session  before  we  can  reach  debate  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  Just  what 
is  happening  and  why  the  date  of  April 
22  has  been  selected.  It  is  2  weeks  after 
the  date  that  had  been  agreed  upon  ear- 
lier by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  the  chairman's  of- 
fice. I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  America  who 
are  advocating  that  something  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  discharge  petition  on  the  desk  and  I 
hope  that  every  Member  will  sign  It. 
There  are  161  signatures  presently  on 
the  discharge  petition.  We  only  need  a 
few  more  in  order  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  House  and  to  enact  it  at  this 
session.  Now  that  the  time  is  late,  please 
sign  now. 


HEARINGS  ON  RESOLUTIONS  TO 
PERMIT  PRAYER  AND  BIBLE 
READING  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a 
little  amazed  that  last  Thursday  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  start  hearings  on  the  144 
prayer  amendments,  beginning  on  April 
22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  understanding 
2  weeks  ago  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
that  the  chairman  was  going  to  start 
these  hearings  right  after  the  1st  of  April. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  sure  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  knows 
that  the  New  York  World's  Fair  is  sched- 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRADLEY  UNIVERSITY, 
PEKIN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  AND  PEO- 
RIA,    ILL.,     BIDDY     BASKETBALL 

TEAMS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  are 
noted  for  many  fine  things,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  caliber  of  our  basketball 
teams. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  Bradley  University  Braves  for  win- 
ning the  National  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment in  New  York  last  Saturday  by  the 
largest  margin  in  any  championship 
game  in  that  tourney.  They  became  the 
second  team  in  history  to  win  that  cov- 
eted first  place  trophy  three  times. 

Also  last  Saturday  the  Pekin  High 
School  "Chinks"  from  Pekin,  HI.,  won 
the  Illinois  State  High  School  Champion- 
ship at  Champaign. 

To  further  underscore  what  a  basket- 
ball center  we  are.  the  Peoria  Biddy 
all-star  team,  sponsored  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  won  the  regional  tournament  in 
Wichita.  Kans.,  and  will  now  be  compet- 
ing in  the  world  tournament  in  Jersey 
City  next  month. 

At  the  grade  school,  high  school,  and 
university  level,  we  play  the  finest  brand 
of  basketball  in  the  country  and  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  finest  coaching  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Glad  to  j^eld  to  my 
friend  from  California. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Where 
did  they  stand  in  the  NCAA  tournament? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  proud  to  cite  the  achievement 
of  the  UCLA'ns  from  his  home  State, 
and  I  would  join  him  in  congratulating 
them  upon  their  undefeated  season.  In- 
cidentally I  understand  there  has  been 
a  suggestion  made  that  UCLA,  the  NCAA 
champ,  be  matched  with  Bradley,  the 
NIT  champ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Olym- 
pic fund.  Tills  would.  I  am  sure,  be  a 
terrific  game,  for  both  teams  are  light- 
ning fast  and  exceptionally  good  ball 
handlers. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Peoria,  111.,  who  has  so  much  in  com- 
mon with  me  in  another  direction  to  fur- 
ther such  an  invitation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  conclusion  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  personal  congratulations  to  all 
the  Bradley  Braves  and  their  nationally 
renowned  coach.  Chuck  Orsborn — and  to 
the  Pekin  "Chinks"  and  their  excellent 
coach,  Dawson  Hawkins,  for  winning  the 
high  school  championship  In  niinois 
with  the  smallest  team  of  the  16  State 
finalists,  with  an  average  height  of  less 
than  6  feet.  And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
special  tribute  to  Paul  Reatherford,  who 
has  again  done  such  a  great  job  in  mold- 
ing the  Biddy  basketball  all  stars  into 
a  winning  combination.  We  wish  them 
well  in  the  world  tournament  finals  next 
month. 

THE  VANISHING  SILVER  DOLLAR 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  there  has  been  a 
rush  on  the  silver  dollars  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  me  and  my  western  col- 
leagues both  here  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  for  we  all  consider  that  hard 
money  is  far  more  desirable  than  paper 
money. 

The  drain  on  the  silver  dollars  Is  a 
disgraceful  situation  and  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  action  taken  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  their  recom- 
mendation against  further  coinage  of 
silver  dollars,  and  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  silver  in  the  dollars 
is  such  that  it  is  almost  profitable  to 
melt  them  down  for  commercial  use,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  simply  authorize  the  reduction  of 
the  silver  content  in  the  silver  dollar 
from  900  to  800  grams.  This  would  in 
no  way  reduce  the  legitimate  usage  of 
the  coin  where  its  usage  is  preferred. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  meet  the  most 
persuasive  arg\m[ient  now  raised  against 
additional  mintage  of  silver  dollars. 

The  silver  problem  is  a  highly  complex 
and  complicated  problem  and  there  is 
no  easy  solution  to  it.  However,  I  can 
say  we  have  been  aware  of  tliis  problem 
for  quite  some  time,  and  last  year  when 
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we  repealed  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  I 
predicted  that  a  situation  similar  to  what 
we  have  before  us  today  would  occur. 

An  investigation  and  complete  study 
of  our  silver  policy  is  urgently  needed, 
and  even  though  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  Inso- 
far as  silver  is  concerned.  I  do  think  it 
will  at  least  open  the  door  for  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  problem. 

Furthermore.  I  sincerely  hope  that  to- 
morrow when  we  consider  the  Treasury 
appropriations  bill  that,  with  a  view  in 
mind  toward  early  consideration  of  my 
bUl  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, it  will  be  possible  to  restore  the 
funds  requested  by  the  administration 
to  continue  the  coining  of  silver  dollars. 
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INDIANA  BASKETBALL  I 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
not  help  but  hear  the  conversation  here 
on  the  floor  a  while  ago  concerning 
basketball.  Indiana  is  really  the  capita^ 
of  all  basketball  here  in  the  United 
States.  Last  week  Indiana  completed  Ita 
high  school  basketball  tournament.  In 
the  finals  of  that  tournament  my  homQ 
town,  Huntington,  came  through  to  thq 
final  game,  which  was  played  last  Sat-* 
urday  night  against  a  team  from  Lafay-j 
ette.  Ind.  i 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  Huntmg4 
ton  team.    We  are  proud  of  the  coachi 
Bob  Straight.    More  than  that,  we  ar^ 
proud  of  the  type  of  young  men  this  type 
of  competition  has  produced  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  this  Nation.     We  trust 
this  great  competitive  game  will  con<. 
tinue.  and  that  the  rest  of  you,  includ 
ing  the  State  of  California,  may  continu 
to  draw  from  Indiana  for  some 
great  coaches  and  high  school  players.  | 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California.    M|. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROUSH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.    We  woul 
be  very  glad  to  draw  not  only  your  hig|i 
school  coaches  and  players  from  Indi- 
ana, we  also  have  some  fine  scientistjs 
from  out  there.  i 


sance  bomber  over  East  Germany  on 
March  10,  1964. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  been  anx- 
iously awaiting  news  of  the  return  of 
their  countrymen.  For  we  in  the  United 
States  have  not  developed  the  mentality 
that  can  callously  regard  the  plight  of 
our  own  with  indifference  or  disinterest. 
We  in  America  do  care.  Just  as  the 
Lord  marks  the  fall  of  even  a  sparrow, 
so  are  we  deeply  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  every  American,  here  and  abroad. 
We  reject  the  notion  that  in  times  of 
peace  our  citizens  are  expendable. 

The  Department  of  State  also  deserves 
to  be  complimented  on  the  way  the  re- 
lease of  this  information  was  made.  It 
was  announced  over  a  nationwide  TV 
program  so  that  a  maximimi  number  of 
persons  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  of 
it  from  an  official  source  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time.  Surely  this  is 
far  better  than  to  leak  the  information 
from  one  place  or  another  to  one  per- 
son or  another.  Surely  it  is  better  for 
our  citizenry  to  have  such  important 
information  firsthand  and  from  an  of- 
ficial source,  without  the  conflicts,  in- 
consistencies, speculation,  and  nimors 
that  usually  result  from  the  leaky 
method.  ^    , 

Again.  I  want  to  offer  my  most  sin- 
cere gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Rusk  for  a  job  well  done 
and  for  getting  our  boys  back. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  STINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 
The  SPEAKER.    Evidentiy  a  quonun 

Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  oif  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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RELEASE  OF  AMERICAN  AIR  FORCfc 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a3k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou3e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  niy 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  froin 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker 
retary  of  State  Dean  R\isk  has  earned 
the  congratulations  of  every  American 
for  successfully  negotiating  the  release 
of  the  three  American  Air  Force  officers 
who  were  shot  down  in  their  reconnalte- 
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names: 

Abbltt 

Alger 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

Avery 

Barry 

Bass 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 

Burleson 

CahlU 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Collier 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Derounlan 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

ElUott 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Felghan 

Pino 

Flynt 

Pogarty 
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Foreman 

Forrester 

Prellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Oarmatz 

Gtalmo 

Gilbert 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Green,  Greg. 

Orlffln 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Meader 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Mutter 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Brien,  m. 

CNeUl 


Osmers 

Pepper 

Phil  bin 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Sheppard 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Taft 

Thomas 

Toll 

Udall 

nilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wlckersham 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  313 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^__^^___ 

AMENDING  THE  ORGANIC  ACT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5838)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1909 
(31  Stat.  1449),  as  amended,  to  incor- 
porate in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority 
to  make  certain  improvements  of  fiscal 
and  administrative  practices  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  its  research  and  de- 
velopment activities. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEi;  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  biU  H.R.  5838.  with 
Mr.  DiGGS  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Dices).  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  Thursday,  March 
19.  1964.  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]  had  55  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  FULTON]  had  1  hour  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  the  discxis- 
sion,  i  would  like  to  digress  from  the  nor- 
mal sequence  of  the  debate  and  discuss 
the  proposed  section  17.  On  Friday 
afternoon  during  the  discussion  of  the 
rule  pertaining  to  this  bill,  there  were  re- 
marks made  which  indicated  a  clear  mis- 
vmderstanding  as  to  the  true  intent  of 
this  new  section  17  and  the  functions  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Bureau  is  essentially  a  service  or- 
ganization; that  is,  it  performs  services 
for  other  Government  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, under  section  2  of  its  Organic  Act 
are  listed  its  various  functions,  which  in- 
clude the  following : 

The  development  of  methods  of  testing 
materials,  structures,  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing Items  for  use  of  Government  depart- 
ments; further,  cooperation  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  establishment  of 
standard  practices  in  building  codes  and 
specifications;  and  again  the  performance 
of  advisory  services  to  Government  agencies 
on  scientific  and  technical  problems. 

And  speclflcaUy  does  it  have  the  function 
to  undertake  to  invent  and  develop  devices 
to  serve  special  needs  of  the  Government 
This  new  section  17  is  the  means  arrived  at 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  as  the  method 
through  which  these  functions  may  be  more 
efficiently  performed. 

Section  17  simply  states  that  funds  for 
research  and  development,  or  procure- 
ment, or  production  of  any  Government 
agency  may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  appropriations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  when  the  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  and  the  head  of  the 
other  agency  agree  to  do  so  and  this  ac- 
tion has  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in 
those  instances  where  the  purposes  of 
the  transferred  appropriations  can  best 
be  achieved  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Now  let  us  analyze  that  a  bit.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  nothing  new  about 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  Government 
agency  to  another.  For  example,  under 
the  provision  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  section  686.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  85-726.  authority  Is  specifically 
granted  to  any  executive  department  or 
independent  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  place  orders  with  any  other 
such  department,  establishment,  or  bu- 
reau for  supplies,  equipment,  work,  or 
services  when  it  is  determined  by  the 
head  of  such  department  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government  to  do  so. 

Now,  note  specifically  that  in  the  provi- 
sions of  title  31.  section  686,  subsection 
(c),  the  law  states  that  advance  pay- 
ments credited  to  special  working  funds 
shall  remain  available  to  the  procuring 
agency  for  entering  into  contracts  and 
other  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  involved  was 
made  and  thereafter  until  such  appro- 
priation lapses  vjider  the  law. 

The  transfer  permitted  by  section  17 
would  do  exactly  that — reimburse  the 
working  fund  account  of  the  Bureau  by 
advance  payments. 

Now,  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  include  the  construction  of 
physical  standards  and  the  calibration 
and  testing  of  equipment  and  measuring 
devices.  The  Organic  Act  of  the  Bureau 
states  that  it  shall  exercise  its  functions 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
among  others,  and  that  the  charges  for 
sale  of  samples  and  calibration  services 
may  be  reimbursed  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  require  such  ad- 
vance payments. 

The  new  section  17,  then,  is  the  means 
by  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
other  Government  agencies  usir^  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  may  more  effec- 
tively put  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  just  cited. 

This  provision  is  not  new,  it  is  not 
unique.  The  NASA  authorization  bill 
provides  for  such  transfer  of  funds,  and 
has  done  so  for  the  past  several  years. 
The  appropriation  act  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  contains  provision 
for  the  merger  of  funds,  and  I  quote 
from  Public  Law  88-257:  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act,  1964. 

That  from  this  appropriation  transfers  of 
sums  may  be  made  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  for  which  this  appropriation  is  made, 
and  in  such  cases  the  sums  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred. 

And  further,  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  of  1963.  imder 
the  title  dealing  with  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation,  there  is 
permitted  the  transfer  and  merger  of 
appropriations  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  advanced  research,  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  military  functions  un- 


der the  Department  of  Defense  which  are 
being  utilized  for  related  programs. 

I  think  the  gentieman  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  a  service  or- 
ganization, performing  its  functions  for 
other  Government  agencies  for  which  it 
receives  fees.  Frequently  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  tasks  for  another  Gov- 
ernment agency,  it  will  develop  that  such 
task  is  one  that  should  be  performed  by 
the  Bureau  for  the  benefit  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  entire  scien- 
tific community  as  well. 

This  transfer  of  appropriations  is  then 
utilized  not  only  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  at  hand  for  the  specific  Gov- 
ernment agency,  but  it  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  this  particular  work  in 
succeeding  years  by  increasing  the  base 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  through  this 
transfer. 

Several  agencies  have  authority  to 
make  transfer  of  appropriations.  Such 
authority  is  meaningless  unless,  of 
course,  the  service  organization  to  the 
Government,  namely  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  has  the  authority 
to  accept  and  to  merge  such  appropria- 
tions with  Its  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  all  we  are  doing 
is  trying  to  streamline  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  order  that  it  may 
more  eflflciently  do  its  job. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
template there  will  be  any  increase  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  if 
this  act  is  passed? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No;  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  increase  that 
would  not  be  had  whether  this  act  is 
passed  or  not.  If  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment ask  the  Bureau  to  do  certain 
work  and  it  requires  increased  personnel, 
they  will  have  to  do  it  whether  their 
funds  are  merged  or  not.  This  is  not 
building  up  a  Government  agency;  this 
is  just  doing  what  a  dozen  other  agencies 
in  the  Government  have  the  authority  to 
do,  putting  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
the  same  category  with  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission;  Federal  Aviation 
Agency;  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  National  Science  Foun- 
dation; Department  of  Commerce; 
Weather  Bureau — for  meteorological 
satellite  observations — Maritime;  De- 
partment of  Defense;  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency;  Department  of 
the  Army;  Department  of  the  Navy;  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force. 

It  is  adding  to  this  list  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  It  does  not  mean  there  is 
going  to  be  an  increase  in  the  work  asked 
for,  and  the  money  to  go  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  transferred. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  jrleld. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Actu- 
ally this  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  The 
practice  is  widespread  through  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  I  believe,  based  on  the 
act  of  1915.    It  is  not  a  new  procedure. 


Secondly,  it  saves  facilities.  When  a 
project  goes  beyond  the  ability  of  an 
agency  to  accomplish,  this  Congress 
would  have  to  provide  sufficient  research 
facilities  and  laboratories  to  do  the  work. 
Also,  there  is  one  additional  depart- 
ment that  has  the  right  to  do  this  trans- 
ferring, and  that  is  none  other  than  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  when  he  speaks  of 
new  facilities,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the 
space  agency  is  already  working  on  a 
new  center  to  be  constructed  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
Is  correct.  It  is  an  electronics  facility  to 
be  constructed  for  space  purposes. 
However,  the  purposes  of  the  center 
could  very  well  go  beyond  this  space 
agency,  because  its  mission  Is  basic  re- 
search. I  may  suggest  that  when  it 
comes  to  be  a  matter  of  building  new 
facilities  in  Massachusetts  or  using 
physical  laboratories  for  research  for  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  under  the  rules 
that  now  exist,  the  Government  must 
use  the  particular  agency  where  the 
facilities  exist.  This  particular  statute 
contains  authority  to  use  the  facilities 
where  they  exist  and  also  where  it  can  be 
done  cheaper.  Also,  these  funds  are  to  be 
handled  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
to  be  used  under  a  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate contractor.  All  of  these  funds  must 
be  authorized  and  appropriated  to  an 
agency  to  begin  with.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  simply  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  authorized  funds  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  where 
they  do  have  technical  competence  and 
physical  equipment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  There  is 
no  connection  whatsoever  between  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  NASA  in  con- 
nection with  any  research  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  NASA  may 
ask  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  do  cer- 
tain work  for  it  in  the  form  of  measure- 
ment in  establishing  standards  or  to  use 
its  facilities  where  they  are  available  for 
other  scientific  purposes.  There  is  no 
connection  between  these  two  sigencies 
whatsoever.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  nearly  100  years  old.  It  is  a 
very  stable  agency  of  the  Government,  a 
very  fine  scientific  research  agency.  It 
gets  little  publicity,  and  is  very  little 
known  outside  the  Government. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  1 3rteld 
to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  do  have  respect  for  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  work  they 
have  done  and  are  doing,  but  will  these 
bequests  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
constitute  considerable  new  power  for 
the  Bureau? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  We 
cannot  at  this  time  tell  what  will  be 
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the  demands  on  the  Bureau  of  Stand 
ards   under   this  particular   authoriza- 
tion.   They  could  be  small  or  they  could 
be   large.     According   to   the  hearings, 
they   could   nm   into   several   hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  some  instances.    We 
must  remember  though  that  the  funds 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
are  merely  funds  that  exist  and  that 
have  already  been  appropriated  xmder 
existing      authorization      for      another 
agency.    That  agency  must  have  justi- 
fied each  of  these  particular  plans  and 
programs  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations before   they   got   the   money. 
Thus,  this  is  a  question  of  appropriated 
money  that  is  transferred.    I  would  say 
this  to  you.    The  legislation  as  it  is  here 
set  up  provides  that  it  be  just  the  funds 
remaining  in  any  appropriation  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.    At  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  when  these  funds 
are  transferred,  they  will  then  go  to  the 
House    Committee    on    Appropriations 
through  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  if  the 
program  is  continued  for  a  regular  ap- 
propriation  under    the   regular   appro- 
priation procedures.     For  example,  you 
have  asked  about  NASA  and  as  to  its 
procedures.    The  limit  it  should  be  seer 
is  the  limit  of  a  particular  agency.    For 
example.  NASA,  under  current  legisla 
tion.  has  a  limit  of  transfer  of  $20  mil 
lion    and    likewise    on    any    particulai 
amount  in  excess  of  S250.000  it  mus1| 
have  the  approval  of  the  particular  com-t 
mittee  of  the  House  which  is  the  Housa 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics! 
and  in   the  Senate,  the  Senate  Space 
Committee.     Now,  if  there  is  no  action 
taken  within  30  days,  then  approval  1^ 
presiuned.    If  either  committee  objects! 
however,  there  is  the  right  then  of  transj 
fer  of  funds  within  NASA.     The  thini 
that  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  is  thisj. 
This  is  not  a  transfer  of  original  approf 
priations  but  of  appropriations  alreadj 
made  and  existing  on  the  books.     Th^ 
question  comes  up  between  the  two  agen 
cies  as  to  where  the  work  can  best  b 
done.    Under  these  circumstances  wher 
the  head  of  each  agency  agrees,  then  i 
is  transferred  to  the  particular  agenc^ 
that  can  best  do  the  work.     Take  the 
example  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,    it 
would  be   the  Secretary  of  Commerc 
who  would  have  to  agree.    Secondly, 
would  be  the  head  of  NASA,  if   th 
agency  wanted  to  transfer  funds  to  f 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  get  the  wor): 
done.    Likewise,  vmder  this  statute,  thfe 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
must  approve.     Under  the  statute  thje 
President  has   the  right  to   determine 
what  transfers  will  be  made.     He  hsis 
delegated  this  right  by  Executive  orddr 
to  the  personal  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  so  that 
by  Executive  order,  the  Director  of  tl^e 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  this  case  ac 
in  the  place  of  the  I*resident. 
Mr.  KYL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     M^y 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  goqd 
questions  which  have  brought  out  mariy 
good  points  which  the  House  Commits  te 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  should  ex- 
plain.    These    are   complicated   proci; 


dures,  but  they  are  reasonable   proce- 
dures; I  believe  they  are  necessary  pro- 
cedures.   My  own  comment  is  that  I  do 
not  believe  this  kind  of  transfer  in  any 
way  derogates  from  the  full  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.    The  reason  I  say  that  is  that 
these  funds  are  authorized  and  appro- 
priated funds  to  begin  with.    A  particu- 
lar   agency    can   desire   the   Bureau   of 
Standards,  as  a  public  contractor,  to  do 
the  work  for  that  particular  agency,  im- 
der  the  law  that  is  now  in  existence. 
However,  it  is  required  that  it  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  particular  agency  and 
that  it  be  the  cheapest  way  to  do  it. 
Otherwise,  contracting  must  be  done  on 
a  private  contracting  basis.     I  pointed 
out  previously  under  the  provision,  the 
right    of    transfer    of    funds    and    the 
handling  of  appropriations  and  contract- 
ing for  this  work  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  handled  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  a  pri- 
vate contractor  and  that  Is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
so  we  do  have  close  monetary  control 
and   close   financial   supervision   of   all 
these  transfers. 

I  could  give  you  some  more  techni- 
calities, but  I  think  I  have  gone  far 
enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  £is  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  recall.  I 
opposed  the  rule  on  the  bill  because  I 
believe  it  is  a  bad  bill.  I  believe  some 
points  of  order  should  have  been  made 
against  it. 

I  am  concerned  about  legislation  of 
this  kind,  which  undoubtedly  is  written 
to  bypass  a  committee  of  the  House.  In 
this  instance  the  bill  Is  written  to  bypass 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  either  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller],  or 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton],  how  much  is  involved  under 
section  2?  How  much  in  amount  are  the 
funds  accepted  by  the  Secretary?  How 
much  are  the  payments  and  royalties  for 
books,  papers,  articles,  and  speeches.  In- 
volved under  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman refers  to  section  2? 

Mr.  BOW.  To  section  2,  particularly 
paragraph  (d).  This  would  bypass  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  permit 
the  use  of  funds  in  any  way  they  see  fit. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  do  that  in  any  respect. 
By  regulation,  the  Bureau  requires  that 
the  money  paid  in  the  form  of  honoraria 
for  speeches  or  for  the  writing  of  articles, 
which  is  done  on  Government  time,  be 
deposited  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
How  much  this  might  amount  to  in  the 
course  of  a  year  I  have  no  Idea. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  no  money 
for  entertainment  purposes.    They  have 


never  asked  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  the  money.  Many  visiting  sci- 
entists come  here. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit  

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  asked  a  question,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  gentleman  an- 
swer my  question,  rather  than  get  off 
into  another  realm.  I  am  asking  how- 
much  is  involved. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  money  they  take  in 
from  this  source.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  question  ever  came  up  in  the  hear- 
ings, as  to  how  much  money  was  received 
from  honoraria  or  for  writings,  or  any- 
thing else.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
wants  to  cut  this  off  so  short.  I  will  give 
the  answer,  and  that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  also  am  interested  in  par- 
agraph (c)  of  section  2.  I  am  not  trying 
to  cut  the  gentleman  off.  I  am  trying 
to  make  a  record.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man of  my  high  regard  for  him  and  for 
his  committee. 

I  believe  there  is  no  better  agency  of 
Government  than  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  I  hold  it  in  the  highest 
of  respect.  Dr.  Astin,  who  heads  that 
organization,  I  believe  is  one  of  the  great 
scientists  of  the  world.  They  do  a  fine 
job.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  legislative  pro- 
gram operating  here. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the  hear- 
ings held  on  the  bill  Dr.  Huntoon,  speak- 
ing for  the  Bureau,  said: 

We  get  about  $4,000  a  year  of  such  money, 
and  we  are  asking  here  for  discretionary 
authority  to  use  it.  including  up  to  a  thou- 
sand dollars  of  It  for  entertainment. 

They  get  about  $4,000  of  nonappro- 
priated funds.  Some  of  it  comes  from 
gifts.  Some  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  hon- 
oraria. They  are  asking  to  use  not  more 
than  $1,000  of  this  in  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment, to  relieve  the  staff.  Every 
time  people  come  to  visit  now  the  staff 
has  to  dig  into  its  pockets  to  entertain 
them. 

How  much  do  we  give  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  entertainment? 
How  much  do  we  give  to  the  Department 
of  State?  How  much  do  we  give  to  every 
other  department  for  this  purpose? 

These  people  are  asking  to  use  $1,000 
of  nonappropriated  funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  there  seems  to  be  some  dif- 
ference between  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  State  and  some  oth- 
ers. I  note  from  the  hearings  that  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  they  intend  to 
have  tea  for  the  visiting  scientists  and 
the  friends  who  come  in.  Tea  does  not 
cost  quite  as  much  as  the  Item  for  which 
money  is  spent  in  the  other  areas,  when 
something  other  than  tea  is  used  for  en- 
tertainment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  know 
the  gentleman  serves  on  the  committee 
which  handles  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  I  know,  like  me.  he  has  vis- 
ited at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  BOW.     Many  times. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  know 
he  has  participated  in  and  partaken  of 
their  entertairmient.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee 
served. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  have 
been  invited  to  lunch,  as  the  gentleman 
has  been  invited  to  lunch.  This  means 
that  somebody  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards must  dig  down  into  his  pocket  to 
pay  for  the  privilege. 

This  is  all  they  are  asking. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
see  this  developing  in  this  way.  because 
they  have  made  requests  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  funds  and 
they  have  been  denied.  So  you  see  here 
we  do  have  a  bypassing  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Certain  funds 
are  given  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  they  could  be  used,  but  I  am 
not  as  much  concerned  there  as  I  am 
about  the  "funds  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  authority  of  this  section  may 
be  expended  without  regard  to  existing 
limitations." 

Do  I  take  it  from  that  you  mean  formal 
honorariiuns  and  papers  are  the  types  of 
funds  that  come  in  from  foundations? 
You  know  there  are  a  niunber  of  founda- 
tions that  contribute  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  There  are  other  groups  who 
contribute  to  scientific  research  for  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Are  we  limited 
only  to  this  $4,000  of  honoraritmis? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
say  that  was  the  intent  we  had  when  we 
wrote  this. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
get;  namely,  the  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  very 
glad  to  answer  the  gentleman  and  say 
it  is  my  understanding  and  the  reason 
why  I  voted  to  pass  the  bill  out.  We 
were  limiting  this  to  the  honorariums 
and  the  other  moneys  that  come  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  from  this  source, 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  accept 
an  amendment  which  would  limit  this, 
let  us  say.  to  $5,000?  Would  he  accept  a 
limitation  of  the  amount  that  could  be 
expended  under  this  section  to  $5,000? 
You  say  the  honorariums  now  and  the 
amounts  that  come  in  amount  to  about 
S4.000.  Let. them  earn  an  extra  $1,000 
and  put  a  limitation  of  $5,000  on  it. 
Make  It  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  How  do 
you  feel  about  it? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  BOW.  I  can  understand  why  It 
would  be,  because  somebody  wants  to 
donate  $1  million  out  of  some  founda- 
tion and  they  could  go  merrily  on  their 
way  and  use  it  any  way  they  want  to, 
but  I  think  in  view  of  the  chairman's  an- 
swer to  the  question,  which  was  a 
straightforward,  honest  answer  that  It  Is 
about  $4.000, 1  am  willing  to  compromise 
on  it  and  throw  In  an  extra  $1,000  for 
them  and  make  it  $5,000.  That  Is  the 
limitation  on  the  bill.  That  will  remove 
the  objections  I  have  to  the  bill.  Really, 
this  Is  back  door  spending. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  will  be  delighted. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  an- 
swer to  your  previous  question  as  to 
whether  gifts  and  bequests  from  individ- 
uals or  foundations  or  groups  were  in- 
volved. I  would  say  yes.  they  are.  I 
would  disagree  on  the  previous  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  BOW.  Then,  you  agree  with  me 
that  all  gifts  and  bequests  and  things 
of  that  kind  would  be  in  here? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  Which  would  run  it  over 
$4,000. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
are  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  actually  what  we  have 
here  is  permitting  appropriations  or  back 
door  spending  without  control  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  large 
sums  of  money  that  would  come  into  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  set  out  on  page  2,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
report,  where  it  says: 

Amendment  to  section  11.  Gifts  and  be- 
quests. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
existing  authorization  to  allow  the  accept- 
ance of  gifts  and  bequests  to  aid  the  work 
of  the  Bureau,  permitting  the  use  of  certain 
gifts  for  purposes  for  which  appropriated 
funds  may  not  be  used. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman right  here?  I  will  yield  fiuther, 
but  here  Is  a  very  interesting  statement 
in  a  report.  The  permission  to  use  funds 
is  mentioned.  This  is  all  money  that 
comes  in  that  should  be  in  the  Treasury 
and  it  is  money  being  spent  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  So  why  not  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May 
I  read  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  But  as  you  read, 
will  you  explain  why  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards that  we  bypass  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
you  let  me  read  the  provisions? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  delighted  to  and 
will  keep  very  quiet. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
goes  on  to  say : 

It  would  also  clarify  the  status  of  royalties 
and  honoraria  received  by  the  Bureau. 

May  I  commend  on  that?  That  Is 
about  $4,000  a  year  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  previously  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween you  and  Chairman  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  correct.  They  had  said 
there  would  be  $4,000,  approximately,  a 
year  that  would  be  received  and  about 
$1,000  of  it  would  be  for  entertainment 
purposes.  I  might  add  under  the  other 
paragraph  they  have  been  careful  to 
point  out  that  this  has  no  alcoholic  con- 
notation to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peniisylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
I  am  not  getting  much  of  my  own  time 
here,  but  the  gentleman  is  very  generous. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
trying  to  give  the  gentleman  an  answer 
to  his  question. 

Mr.  BOW.    Right. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Since 
I  am  disagreeing  with  him  on  some 
things,  I  think  we  should  try  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  what  is  in 
dispute. 

Mr.  BOW.    By  all  means. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

At  the  present  time,  when  gifts  and  be- 
quests from  private  citizens  or  organizations 
are  deposited  in  a  trust  accoxint,  they  take 
on  the  character  of  appropriated  funds  and 
can  be  used  only  for  the  same  tyi>e  of  ex- 
penditure for  which  appropriated  funds  may 
be  used.  Though  it  is  felt  that  these  re- 
strictions are.  by  and  large,  appropriate,  the 
Bureau  would  welcome  some  relief  from 
their  rigid  application.  Recognizing  that 
Government  funds  cannot  be  used  to  pro- 
vide refreshments,  for  example,  when  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  host  to  scientlflc 
meetings  it  does  not  provide  them  altho\igh 
this  is  a  faUure  to  reciprocate  in  such 
amenities  received  by  Bureau  representatives 
at  meetings  elsewhere.  A  moderate  relaxa- 
tion of  the  restriction  would  serve  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  purpose,  promoting  Infor- 
mal Interchange  and  cooperative  activities. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  that  payments 
to  the  Bureau  as  honoraria  or  royalties  for 
papers,  books,  articles,  and  speeches  pre- 
pared or  delivered  by  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau may  be  deposited  in  the  discretionary 
fund.  Such  receipts  are  more  in  the  nature 
of  gifts  than  jjajTnents  becavise  they  iisually 
are  of  nominal  value  compared  to  the  cost 
of  the  service  provided.  Because  they  do  not 
represent  the  full  cost  of  the  service,  or  even 
an  identifiable  element  of  cost,  and  because 
they  are  often  paid  after  the  fact  with  no 
prior  advice  to  the  Bureau,  it  is  difficult  and 
expensive  to  try  to  set  these  receipts  up  as 
partial  reimbursements  for  the  costs  of  serv- 
Ices  rendered.  Dep>oslting  them  In  the  dis- 
cretionary fund  seems  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate way  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
donor  to  aid  the  Bureau. 

Now,  may  I  comment.  If  $2,500  or 
$1,500  research  tasks  are  handled  as  a 
separate  item  rather  than  receiving  sup- 
port from  a  discretionary  fvind,  then 
they  must  be  considered  \mder  an  appro- 
priation act.  either  by  line  or  by  title. 
We  get  into  a  lot  of  bookkeeping  and  ad- 
ministrative work  which  would  probably 
cost  the  taxpayer  much  more  than  the 
amount  involved  here,  which  Is  only 
$4,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentlanan.  in  his  an- 
swer, in  reading  from  the  r^wrt.  has 
made  my  case  for  me  and  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  his  answer.  I  r^^eat  what  he 
read  from  the  report,  that: 

At  the  present  time,  when  gifts  and  be- 
quests from  private  dtlBena  or  (H^anlza- 
tlons  are  deposited  in  a  trust  account,  they 
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take     on     the     character     of     appropriated 
funds — 

Now.  If  you  have  something  that  haj 
the  character  of  appropriated  funds  i 
ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Ap 
propriations  Committee.    That  is  exact 
ly  what  I  am  complaining  about.     Yo\ 
have  funds  here  which  are  appropriate< 
fvmds.  which  they  can  use  any  way  the: ' 
want  to.    This  is  back-door  spending  of 
the    worst    kind.      I    think    from    th^ 
standpoint  that  part  of  the  bill  is  bad. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yiel<[ 
further  on  that  point,  is  it  not  true  tha ; 
there  must  be  an  authority  to  accept  thfe 
gift  and  the  purpose  of  the  bequest  mus|t 
be  set  out?  Anybody  who  makes  a  gift 
to  the  United  States  of  America  must 
not  only  state  the  purpose  of  the  gift,  but 
it  must  be  accepted  by  the  Governmeni . 
There  must  be  authority  to  accept  i1 . 
On  this  particular  type  of  gift — and  gen- 
erally it  is  a  small  gift  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  here,  we  find  this,  on  page  16  cf 
the  hearings: 

We  are  asking  authority  here,  not  to  use 
appropriated  funds,  but  to  tise  funds  glvea 
to  the  Bureau  under  our  authority  to  a<  - 
cept  gifts.  Where  these  gifts  are  not  specif  - 
cally  designated  for  a  particular  piirpose,  is 
most  of  them  are.  we  would  like  to  have  tt  e 
funds  available  for  discretionary  use.  Tie 
main  source  we  see  for  these  funds  is  hor.- 
orarla  presented  to  our  staff  members  for 
giving  lectures  ajid  so  on  which  they  turn 
In  to  the  Bureau  as  undesignated  gifts,  ^^e 
get  about  $4,000  a  year  of  such  money — 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  us  make  it  $5,000  and 
call  it  a  day.  Let  us  put  a  limitation  of 
$5,000  on  it  and  get  it  all  closed  up. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Wly 
not  make  it  a  little  more?  Let  us  mal:e 
it  $10,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expire  1. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  uix. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.    I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  $5,000 
good  and  then  we  can  go  on  our  way. 
am  not  going  to  complain  agout  $5,0 

I  see  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  tbe 
subcommittee  is  here  and  I  believe  pro 
ably  he  would  go  along  with  the  id^a 
if  we  put  a  limitation  in  here  of  $5,0  " 
I  believe  he  feels  as  I  do  that  it  might 
be  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  'Wll 
not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  BOW.  Then  I  will  have  to  offer 
amendment  to  strike  it  out.  1 

Mr.    MILLER    of    California.      Mr. 

d. 


Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yie 
I  hope  if  he  does  offer  the  amendment 
to  strike  it  out.  he  at  least  recognizes  th  at 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  $5,000  figure  if 
he  makes  it  $5,000. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  wiU. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  'Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  go  to  one  ott^er 
item? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  T^lll 
the  gentleman  j^eld  further  before  ihe 
leaves  this  point?  In  an  agency  such  as 
the  Bm-eau  of  Standards,  to  limit  them 


to  $5,000  for  purposes  of  entertaining 
guests  and  scientists  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  BOW.  Now  wait  a  minute.  I  shall 
not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  when  I  am  told  that  this 
is  ridiculous.  I  am  not  proposing  to 
limit  it  to  $5,000  on  entertainment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
limit  them  to  $5,000  for  entertainment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes;  but  for  these  other 
specified  purposes  when  it  goes  into  the 
general  fund. 

Do  I  understand  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  we  are  setting  up  something 
here  to  get  away  from  the  $1,000  so  all 
of  it  can  be  used?  The  gentleman  has 
stepped  into  one  here. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    No;  I 

have  not. 

Mr.  BOW.  When  the  gentleman  says 
he  does  not  want  to  limit  them  to  en- 
tertaining to  the  $5,000  about  which  I 
talked,  because  he  is  being  ridiculous 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  many  things  which  have  to  be  done 
at  conventions,  meetings,  and  sym- 
posiums that  are  not  properly  called  en- 
tertaining. When  one  gets  into  that  in- 
definite field.  I  feel  there  should  be  a 
discretionary  fund  and  I  believe  to  limit 
the  discretionary  fund  to  $5,000  is 
ridiculous.  ^  .      , 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  my  fnend 
that  there  is  money  in  the  budget,  that 
we  have  budgeted  money  for  them,  not 
for  entertainment  but  for  these  meetings 
about  which  the  gentleman  talks.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  al- 
ready taken  care  of  that.  There  is  money 
for  them  to  go  to  the  conventions  and 
to  go  to  Europe  and  to  make  these  studies. 
They  have  had  no  problem  along  that 

line.  _.  ^, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  has  the 
gentleman  seen  any  abuse  of  the  funds 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards that  would  lead  him  to  propose  a 
limitation  so  there  is  only  $1,000  leeway 
above  a  $4,000  limit  annually  on  the  use 
of  discretionary  funds?  Has  the  gentle- 
man observed  anything  which  would 
make  him  so  tight  on  the  rules  at  this 

point? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  not  tight  on  the  rules 
with  Dr.  Astin.  Dr.  Astin  knows  and 
the  Bureau  knows  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  like  to  see  us  follow  the  rules. 
The  rule  says  that  there  shall  be  appro- 
priations for  funds  of  this  kind.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  open  the  door 
now  and  set  these  things  up  this  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  feel  very  deeply.  I  think  it  ought 
to  come  to  the  committee.  I  believe 
when  I  made  the  offer  of  $5,000  I  was 
being  very  liberal. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  to  this  other 
question,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]  was  rather  surprised  when 
I  made  a  statement  along  this  line  the 
other  day  and  he  was  going  to  reply  to  it 
but  indicated  that  he  would  use  his  own 
time  in  doing  so.  I  may  have  been  absent 
when  he  did  this. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  I  did 
not. 

Mr.  BOW.  However,  this  is  a  matter 
about  which  I  am  a  little  concerned  as 


to  the  langufiige  which  is  contained  in 
this  report: 

Section  17  would  permit  the  transfer  into 
NBS  appropriations  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  appropriated  for  other  agencies, 
when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines 
that  the  purpose  of  the  other  agencies'  ap- 
propriations can  best  be  achieved  by  the 
NBS.  The  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the 
other  agency  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  would  be  required. 
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As  I  said  the  other  day,  we  were  dele- 
gating some  of  the  authority  of  the  House 
in  this  matter,  when  we  in  making  ap- 
propriations place  certain  limitations  on 
projects  involving  research.  This  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  authority 
to  change  this.  I  was  concerned  about 
this  and  I  am  still  concerned,  as  we  in 
the  House  appropriate  the  funds. 

Now.  may  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman: 
Would  the  gentleman  object  to  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  under  section  17 
where  funds  would  be  avsdlable  for  trans- 
fer, "the  agency  concerned,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Seriate"?  These  committees, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  are  the  commit- 
tees which  originally  appropriate  these 
fimds. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  Is 
right.  But  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
this  does  not  initiate,  except  in  the  case 
of  perhaps  the  Weather  Bureau  or  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  or  when  some  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  asks  to  do 
this.  It  cannot  originate  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.    I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  a  question. 
Most  of  their  work  would  originate  out- 
side of  Congress.  If  NASA  asked  them 
to  do  something,  or  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  any  of  the  other  bureaus, 
then  the  transfer  could  only  take  place 
with  the  approval  of  the  originating  Sec- 
retary or  head  of  the  agency,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  ask  a  question, 
and  I  am  very  serious  about  this.  This 
provision  has  in  it  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  research  and  development 
by  other  agencies,  when  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  the  purpose  of 
the  other  agency  and  their  appropria- 
tions concerned,  does  that  not  mean  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can  make  a 
survey  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  if  he  determines  it  could  better  be 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  if  the 
Secretary  is  convinced,  would  it  not  then 
be  transferred  ?  Does  that  not  mean  the 
overall  control  of  every  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment on  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  but 
it  says  "with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned." 

Mr.  BOW.  Inasmuch  as  the  Congress 
has  originally  appropriated  these  funds 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  to  some 
other  agency  of  Government,  science. 


and  so  forth,  is  there  any  reason  why 
this  language  should  not  be  added  in 
addition  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
that  it  also  be  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  makes  the 
original  appropriation  and  in  making 
that  appropriation  says  it  shall  be  done 
by  a  certain  agency?  I  do  not  think  we 
should  delegate  this  power  to  the  execu- 
tive department. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  admit  that  if.  let  us  say. 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  wants  certain  work 
that  can  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  he  can  also  say  if  it  is  done 
perhaps  by  the  Southwest  Research  In- 
stitute, or  the  Battelle  Research  Insti- 
tute or  Stanford  Research  Institute,  if 
he  goes  to  them  and  makes  a  contract 
with  them,  he  does  not  have  to  pass 
through  the  Bureau,  he  does  not  have  to 
get  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  BOW.  He  would  if  there  is  a 
limitation  on  it,  and  La  this  case  the  limi- 
tation is  there. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  there  is 
a  limitation.  If  the  limitation  is  put  on 
there  by  the  gentleman's  committee,  it 
can  do  it.  You  can  get  into  trouble  on 
this. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  can  get  into  trouble  very 
easily. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Please  do 
not  say  that.  You  can  get  into  trouble, 
then,  by  trying  to  legislate  on  an  appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  This  will  not  do  it,  and 
that  I  will  never  do. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  write  law  now  that  we 
can  follow. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  one  member  of  the  committee, 
and  I  think  perhaps  every  other  member 
of  the  committee,  who  believes  we  should 
not  legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
by  the  same  token  my  objection  to  this 
bill  goes  to  these  appropriations  on  legis- 
lative bills. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

It  is  clear  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  has  been  in  the  law  for  many 
years  for  many  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ermnent;  that  is,  agreement  between  the 
heads  of  agencies  to  transfer  funds 
and  on  authorization  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

For  example,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  trying  to  do  is  make  a 
special  irxstance  out  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  separate  and  apart  from  any 
other  Government  agency.  My  position 
is  this:  the  Bureau  of  Standards  should 
not  receive  any  special  treatment,  but 
they  should  not  be  treated  worse  than 
any  other  agency. 

For  example,  in  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code,  page  5694,  vmder  the  head- 
ing "Money  and  Finance,"  section  686 
provides: 

Purchase  or  manvifacture  of  stores  or  ma- 
terials or  performance  of  services  by  bureau 
or  department  for  another  bureau  or  depart- 
ment. 

I  might  add,  that  is  of  the  U5.  Gov- 
ernment. 


Here  is  subsection  (a) ,  which  I  will 
read  exactly  so  that  you  will  see  that 
many  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  have  this  power  of  transfer. 
When  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  tries  to  change  it  from  the  general 
rule,  those  of  us  who  are  saying  it  con- 
forms to  the  general  rule  are  not  in  any 
way  derogating  power  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  We  are  saying: 
follow  the  general  rule,  so  that  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  effective  way  can 
be  gotten  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards do  its  Bureau's  research  work  for 
other  agencies. 

Subsection  (a> : 

Any  executive  department  or  Independent 
establishment  of  the  Government,  or  any 
bureau  or  office  thereof.  If  funds  are  avail- 
able therefor  and  if  It  Is  determined  by  the 
head  of  such  executive  department,  estab- 
lishment, bureau,  or  office  to  be  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  Government  so  to  do.  may  place 
orders  with  any  other  such  department, 
establishment,  bureau,  or  office  for  materials, 
supplies,  equipment,  work,  or  services,  of  any 
kind  that  such  requisitioned  Federal 
agency  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply  or 
equipped  to  render,  and  shall  pay  promptly 
by  check  to  such  Federal  agency  as  may  be 
requisitioned,  upon  Its  written  request,  either 
In  advance  or  upon  the  furnishing  or  per- 
formance thereof,  all  or  part  of  the  estimated 
or  actual  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  such 
department,  establishment,  bureau,  or  office 
as  may  be  requisitioned;  but  proper  adjust- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  the 
materials,  supplies,  or  equipment  furnished, 
or  work  or  services  performed,  paid  for  In 
advance,  shall  be  made  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  departments,  establishments, 
bureaus,  or  offices  concerned:  Provided,  That 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Treasury  Department,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  the  Maritime  Commission  may 
place  orders,  as  provided  herein,  for  ma- 
terials, supplies,  equipment,  work,  or  serv- 
ices, of  any  kind  that  any  requisitioned 
Federal  agency  may  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply, or  to  render  or  to  obtain  by  contract: 
Provided  further.  That  If  such  work  or  serv- 
ices can  be  as  conveniently  or  more  cheaply 
performed  by  private  agencies  such  work 
shall  be  let  by  competitive  bids  to  such 
private  agencies.  Bills  rendered,  or  requests 
for  advance  payments  made,  pursuant  to  any 
such  order,  shall  not  be  subject  to  audit  or 
certification  In  advance  of  payment. 

Then  it  tells  you  how  amounts  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section  shall  be  credited. 
Under  subsection  (b)  and  subsection  (c) 
it  says: 

Orders  placed  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  as  ob- 
ligations upon  appropriations  In  the  same 
manner  as  orders  or  contracts  placed  with 
private  contractors.  Advance  payments 
credited  to  special  working  funds  shall  re- 
main available  to  the  procuring  agency  for 
entering  into  contracts  and  other  uses  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  or  years  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation Involved  was  made  and  there- 
after until  said  appropriation  lapses  under 
the  law  to  the  stirplus  fund  of  the  Treasiiry. 

We  can  see  by  that  reading  that  these 
fimds  have  already  been  appropriated. 
Under  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  chapter 
143,  section  1,  38  Statutes  at  Large  1084, 
that  is  specifically  provided  and  now  ex- 
ists for  many  of  the  Grovemment  agen- 
cies. 

The  question  is.  if  there  is  a  limit  going 
to  be  set  for  a  Department,  it  should  not 
be  done  by  one  Member  of  the  House  at 
$5,000,  because  it  might  be  restrictive. 


If  the  Appropriation  Subcommittee  has 
a  hearing  and  finds  it  is  not  enough,  my 
position  is  that  there  should  be  no  desd 
on  the  House  floor  for  the  $5,000  limit  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  should  go  back 
to  the  appropriation  subcommittee  and 
then  go  to  the  appropriations  committee 
and  then  come  on  the  House  floor  for 
action. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  likewise 
from  title  31,  Money  £ind  Finance,  page 
5696,  section  686-1  same,  available  pe- 
riod of  ftmds  withdrawn  and  credited — 
it  says  specifically  as  to  the  funds: 

No  funds  withdrawn  and  credited  pur- 
suant to  section  686  of  this  title — paren- 
thetically which  I  Just  read  to  you — shall  be 
available  for  any  period  beyond  that  provided 
by  the  act  appropriating  such  funds. 

It  is  in  the  act  of  September  6,  1950, 
chapter  896,  chapter  Xn,  section  1210, 
64  Statutes  at  Large  765  is  the  citation. 

It  is  all  set  out  in  the  law  as  to  how  this 
shall  be  done.  We  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  are  following 
the  same  rules  as  have  been  set  up  for 
many  Goverrunent  departments.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiD  you  give  us  the  nimiber  of 
Government  departments  already  exer- 
cising their  authority?  My  question  is. 
Why  be  so  tough  on  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  have  a 
partial  list  of  agencies  where  there  are 
no-year  funds: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and,  of  course, 
that  includes  the  research  projects  and 
research  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  OfiBce  of  Coal 
Research  and  Mineral  Exploration  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  agencies. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
the  Treasury  Department,  of  course. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
this  long  list  of  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Government  can  have 
no-year  funds;  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  which  is  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce  likewise 
cannot  do  it.  That,  to  me,  is  the  proof 
of  the  pudding.  If  it  has  been  done  for 
these  many  agencies,  certainly — unless 
there  is  a  showing  by  somebody  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has,  at  some  time, 
not  lived  up  to  its  authority,  or  to  its 
appropriations,  has  demonstrated  a  lack 
of  discretion — then  certainly  we  should 
do  the  same  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  some 
questions  about  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  said.  You  asked  for  a  distinction. 
I  can  give  you  one  distinction  which  I 
think  makes  quite  a  difference.  The 
gentleman  from  California  read  a  list  of 
agencies  where  there  are  no -year  funds 
which  also  require  authority  from  the 
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legislative  committee.  Armed  services 
gives  an  authorization  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  which  operates  under  contin- 
uing authority  and.  therefore,  does  not 
require  an  authorization  bill  but  simply 
an  appropriation  bill.  So  you  have  a 
very  important  distinction  that  you  must 
cope  with.  What  committee  is  going  to 
accept  your  overall  ceilings  here? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Well., 
that  is  very  easily  answered.    I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  brought  that  matter  up. 
These  funds  have  been  originally  appro- 
priated to  an  agency  that  is  different 
from   the   Bureau   of    Standards.    The 
reason  the  transfer  is  made  is  because 
the  particular  agency  does  not  have  the 
necessary  laboratories  and  physical  fa- 
cilities or  that  a  particular  program  h&i 
become  a  matter  of  general  research  ir 
science    of    national    interest    and    not 
solely  a  matter  of  the  particular  agenj 
cy's    jurisdiction.    Likewise,    many    of 
these  research  matters  may  have  alreadj 
been  performed  or  partly  performed  bf 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.     There  is  n0 
use  duplicating  research  in  many  of  th 
agencies.    The    point     the     gentlema' 
misses  which  I  would  like  to  point  out 
you  is  this.    The  appropriations  com 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representative! 
as  well  as  the  legislative  committee  havfe 
already  been  authorized  for  a  generaQ 
purpose.     This   part   is   bypassing   thfe 
authorizing  committee  or  the  appropri 
tions  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr  CURTIS.  No.  I  did  not  miss  t 
point.  I  was  asking  the  question  of  t 
gentleman  and  making  the  point,  and 
am  reading  from  page  6  of  the  record: 
Mr  RoTTDEBusH.  YOU  Operate  on  what 
known  generaUy  In  Congress  as  "contlnul 
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authority"  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
that  true? 

Dr   HtTNTOON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  RouDEBusH.  In  other  words,  you  don  t 
require  an  authorization  bill— Just  an  apprt»- 
prlatlons  act. 

I  am  not  criticizing.     I  merely  co 
ment  that  this  is  true  in  such  instanc 
In  regard  to  defense  authorizations, 
research  and  development,  that  depa 
ment  does  not  operate  under  a  contmtj- 
ing  authorization.    Indeed,  an  authori- 
zation   bill    comes    from    the    Arm^d 
Services  Committee  each  time.  ) 

Mr    FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     We 
are  talking  on  two  sides  of  the  sai^e 
point.     I  am   speaking   of   the   agenpy 
which  transfer  the  funds.    That  agenpy 
has  previously  received  an  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  the  purpose,      i 
Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  correct.        I 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Thfen 
they  merely  transfer  the  funds  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  do  the  work,  aa  ii 
it  were  a  private  contractor. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Fur- 
ther, under  the  legislation,  if  the  work 
can  be  done  cheaper  outside  by  private 
contractor,  that  is  where  the  work  ls|  to 

go. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
other  point  the  gentleman  makes  its  One 
with  which  I  agree.  I  feel  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  on  its  general  appropria- 
tion, should  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and  get  an 
annual  approval  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Whether  it  is  an  annual 
approval,  or  once  every  2  or  3  years,  at 
least  there  should  be  some  check. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    That 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  was  the  only  point 
I  was  making.  There  is  that  distinction. 
The  gentleman  asked  why  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  should  be  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  others,  and  I  was 
pointing  out  that  in  this  area  there  is 
a  difference.  Possibly  that  is  the  reason. 
I  think  the  better  approach  is  the  way 
the  gentleman  suggests. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. ^ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Ctirtis]  .  whereas  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  NASA  do  have  authoriza- 
tion bills,  I  feel  certain  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Mineral  Ex- 
ploration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation- 
there  are  15  all  together— do  not  have 
authorization  bills. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,    ,  ,j 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  stand  corrected, 
but  I  believe  an  examination  would  reveal 
that  all  of  them  have  authorization.  I 
believe  it  is  most  unusual  to  have  any 
agency  of  Government  operating  under 
a  continuing  authority.  As  I  say,  I  would 
stand  corrected  if  someone  would  put 
into  the  Record  which  of  the  agencies  on 
that  list  the  gentleman  has  read  do  not 
require  an  authorization  similar  to  that 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  They  are 
given  the  authorization  at  the  beginning, 
and  then  it  is  continuing,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  believe  that  NASA  and  one  or 
two  others  are  the  only  agencies  which 
must  come  in  for  annual  authorization. 
The  others  are  authorized,  and  are  one- 
time shots. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  area  of  research 
and  development? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.    Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    As  I  say.  I  would  leave 
the  record  open,  because  I  honestly  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Very  well. 
Does  the  gentleman  ever  remember  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  coming  in 
for  an  authorization?  That  agency  goes 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  which  have  au- 
thorization bills. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  the  largest 
one  of  all  is  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  that  requires  an  authorization.  It 
would  seem  that  would  be  a  better  pat- 
tern, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Department  of  Defense,  that 
is  only  a  recent  rule.  That  has  been 
put  on  the  statute  books  in  the  past  few 
years.  It  has  been  in  existence  only  2 
years,  as  a  requirement  that  they  come 
in  on  the  research  and  development  t» 
get  an  authorization  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.     Otherwise,  there 


was  a  continuing  authorization,  with  an- 
nual appropriations. 

I  agree  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
should  come  in.  on  a  regular  authoriza- 
tion annuaUy.  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  which 
has  jurisdiction,  to  justify  the  program. 
I  agree  thoroughly  on  that. 

My  position  was  made  known  all 
through  the  hearings  on  that  particular 
problem. 

On  the  other— the  transfer  of  funds 
from  other  agencies — if  it  is  necessary  to 
go  into  the  small  transfers  and  to  have 
an  authorization  each  time,  on  the  tag 
end  funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
for  the  small  amounts,  that  will  inter- 
fere with  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

This  is  for  the  routine  type  request 
where  they  are  asking  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  check  something  out  on 
research  and  development  at  a  labora- 
tory level,  at  a  machine  level,  or  at  a 
testing  level.    If  the  particular  agency 
which  wants  a  small  test  made  has  to 
come  up  and  justify  every  one  of  them 
before  a  House  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, every  one  of  us  knows,  first, 
that   it   is   not   sufficient,    and   second, 
that  it  just  will  not  be  done.    What  we 
are  saying  is  this  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics:  Let  us  give 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  the  same  rights 
that  about  11  or  12  or  15  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  already  have  had  ever 
since  the  Act  of  1915.    One  provision  in 
our  case  of  the  transfer  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  be 
obtained.     In  effect  that  says  it  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  President,  be- 
cause the  President  by  Executive  order 
said  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  shall  act  for  and  in  behalf 
of  him  in  all  of  these  instances  of  trans- 
fers.   So  we  are  having  the  top  executive 
approve  these  transfers  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  both  agencies. 

My  feeling  is  that  I  believe  this  is  a 
good  bill  and  it  ought  to  be  passed.    I  am 
very  glad  to  agree  with  my  friend,  my 
other  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Clarence  Brown,  who  likewise  felt  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed  on  last  Thurs- 
day.   WhUe  I  do  disagree  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  I  think  he  is  to  be  highly  com- 
plimented on  protecting  the  great  Com- 
mittee  on  Appropriations.     When  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  pos- 
sibly in  this  fiscal  year  $97.8  billion  wortn 
of  approvals  to  make,  to  go  into  the  rag- 
tag ends  of  these  appropriations  and  say 
that  likewise  the  subcommittee  of  that 
Committee  on  Appropriations  must  pass 
on  each  one  when  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards Is  to  perform  some  little  test  for  a 
Government  agency  is.  to  me  going  much 
beyond   what    is    necessary.     Likewise, 
when  we  come  to  the  point  where  one 
Individual  Member  on  the  House  floor 
rather  than  In  his  subcommittee  of  the 
House    Committee    on    Appropriations 
tries  to  limit  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  $5  000  annually  instead  of  $4,000  tor 
a  particular  purpose,  then  my  feeUng  i« 
it  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, be  taken  up  by  the  particular 
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subcommittee.  Then  they  can  tell  us 
whether — when  they  take  the  money  out 
of  the  money  box— that  $4,000  or  $5,000 
is  the  right  figure.  Unless  that  is  done, 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us  should  n^^ 
gotiate  on  the  floor.  I  felt  that  $5,000 
was  too  small  and  it  should  be  $10,000  tc 
give  them  some  leeway,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  did  not  want 
to  accept  the  offer.  So  I  make  no  offer 
whatever.  My  point  is  to  leave  it  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
make  the  decision.  I  hope  you  will  pass 
this  bill  promptly.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  all  the  time  we  are  spending  on  it. 
because  it  Is  routine. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man or  the  committee  which  brought  be- 
fore us  H.R.  5838.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished, able,  kind,  and  valuable 
Member  of  the  Congress.  I  do  have  a 
quarrel  with  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
try  to  summarize  my  objections  to  it. 

I  realize  this  deals  with  an  agency 
which  Is  held  in  high  regard  by  the  Con- 
gress and  that  some  parts  of  what  Is  pro- 
posed here  may  even  be  In  order  now, 
but  it  could  open  the  door  to  abuses  in 
the  future. 

And,  I  think  It  is  dangerous  legisla- 
tive procedure.  This  bill  cuts  across 
committee  lines.  It  accomplishes  a  fur- 
ther erosion  of  committee  procedures  and 
congressional  procedures.  It  shows  a 
disregard  for  the  recognized  procedures 
of  the  committees  and  of  the  Congress 
and  it  takes  Congress  further  out  of  the 
operations  of  Government.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther abdication  of  the  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Specifically,  this  bill  comes  before  us 
under  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order,  and 
that  is  usually  a  questionable  procedure. 
It  means  that  someone  Is  trying  to  do 
something  which  could  not  be  done 
otherwise,  and  that  usually  means  it  is 
something  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 
So  I  always  look  a  long  time  at  a  bill 
that  comes  here  under  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order. 

However,  here  are  some  of  the  things 
that  this  one  would  do:  It  would  pro- 
vide an  annual,  permanent  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  for  entertainment.  This 
is  a  very  unusual  procedure.  I  think  it 
is  objectionable  procedure  because  items 
of  entertainment  normally  are  deter- 
mined from  year  to  year  by  the  proper 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  then  submitted  to  the 
House  for  approval  after  lengthy  hear- 
ings to  determine  the  validity  of  the  re- 
quest.   This  is  a  bad  feature  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  takes  off  all  existing  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  on  nonappropriat- 
ed funds.  Why  should  there  not  be  limi- 
tations? Why  should  not  these  funds  be 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  or  re- 
strictions on  objects  of  expenditure  that 
appropriation  items  are  subjected  to? 
Why  should  this  agency  be  free  of  limits 
and  restrictions  that  the  Congress  thinks 
should  properly  be  placed  on  other  ex- 
penditures?    Why  should  not  they  ob- 


serve limitations  which  Congress  in  Its 
wisdom  has  placed  on  other  agencies? 

There  is  another  item  under  section  2, 
subparagraph  (d) .  As  I  read  the  lan- 
guage there  is  set  up  a  revolving  fund 
beyond  control  of  the  Congress,  com- 
pletely beyond  the  reach  of  Congress. 
It  would  be  in  effect  year  after  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  because  of  these 
weaknesses  this  Is  dangerous  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  bad  now  and  it  sets  a  bad 
precedent  for  the  future. 

Amendments  have  been  discussed  and 
I  consider  the  amendments  which  have 
been  discussed  are  proper  amendments. 
I  hope  they  will  be  adopted.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly support  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  not  good 
legislation.  It  sets  up  questionable  pro- 
cedures which  will  further  take  Congress 
out  of  the  operations  of  Government. 
We  are  not  here  to  waive  or  vote  away 
our  responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's courtesy. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  In  re- 
spect to: 

Sec.  16.  Appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  the 
Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Mr.  SHOES.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
no-year  feature  of  this  bill.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  conditions  under 
which  there  should  be  no-year  funds. 
This  should  not  be  a  blanket  authoriza- 
tion for  no-year  funds  for  all  appropria- 
tions which  go  to  this  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  certainly  there  are  some 
areas  within  the  operation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  where  no-year  funds  are 
proper,  just  as  no -year  funds  are  indi- 
cated for  some  activities  in  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  I  did  not  object 
to  the  no-year  feature  in  my  discourse. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  things  the  gentle- 
man objected  to.  The  next  point  I 
wanted  to  raise  is  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  the  $1,000.  Of  course,  these 
are  nonappropriated  funds  which  we  are 
talking  about.  They  are  funds  that  are 
earned  by  the  people  in  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  we  did  not  so  specify 
by  special  legislation,  the  funds  which 
are  received  by  the  agency  would  go  into 
the  Treasury,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  They 
would. 

Mr.  SIKES.  And  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  an  annual  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  main 
point  is  that  they  have  never  received 
any  money  for  this  purpose.  Your  com- 
mittee may  give  it  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  but  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce does  not  allocate  it  to  them. 


Mr.  SIKES.  That  would  indicate  to 
me  that  the  agency  has  never  shown  a 
proper  justification  for  an  entertainment 
fund.  If  it  needed  an  entertainment 
fund  badly  enough,  why  could  it  not 
come  to  the  proper  committee  and  secure 
approval  for  an  entertainment  fimd,  just 
as  other  agencies  of  Government  do? 

This  bill  sets  up  a  permanent,  annual 
$1,000  entertainment  fund.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  good  policy. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Only 
from  funds  that  are  nonappropriated 
that  come  into  the  Bureau  as  a  result 
of  the  gratuitous  work  of  its  personnel. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Even  so.  it  does  not 
mean  that  this  fund  should  be  set  aside 
for  entertainment.  There  is  a  proper 
procedure  whereby  entertainment  funds 
are  allocated  and  appropriated. 

I  am  suggesting  if  they  are  needed  by 
this  agency,  then  the  standard  procedure 
should  be  followed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  U  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  know  of  any  top-flight  person 
in  Government  who  goes  out  and  gets 
an  honorarium  for  speaking  who  turns 
around  and  turns  it  over  to  his  agency? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  not  kept  a  record 
of  it.  but  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  have 
not  kept  a  record  of  it. 

Mr.  SIKES.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  entertainment,  I  am  sure  my 
distinguished  friend  tigrees  with  me  that 
Members  of  Congress  also  have  enter- 
taining to  do,  but  we  take  it  out  of  our 
pockets.  We  do  not  have  a  fund  set  up 
by  the  Government  to  take  care  of  this. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  are  re- 
quiring these  people  in  the  Bureau,  whom 
we  all  praise,  to  dig  into  their  own 
pockets  for  this  purpose,  when  people 
in  other  agencies  of  Government  do  not 
have  to  do  this.  We  are  not  saying  that 
this  represents  money  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  tax  receipts. 

Mr.  SIKIES.  I  have  not  quarreled 
with  the  idea  of  an  entertainment  fund. 
I  know  there  are  occasions  when  such 
funds  are  needed.  I  quarrel  with  the 
method  by  which  this  is  set  up  on  a 
permanent  annual  basis. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  s^eld  further,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  limitation  which  was  earUer  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  3^eld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
to  prolong  the  debate  on  a  matter  which 
in  itself  I  do  not  think  is  of  great  conse- 
quence and  probably  the  objectives  of 
which  are  very  good.  However,  I  am 
very  pleased,  I  might  add,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  both  sides  are  raising  some  points 
here  as  to  the  basic  operations  and  pro- 
cedures involved.  This  bill  does  go  far 
beyond,  in  my  judgment,  correcting  the 
problems  that  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  the 
House  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  of  research  and  devel<H)- 
ment  funds  throughout  all  Government 
agencies.     Indeed,  some  of  us  were  so 
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concerned  about  this  that  we  brought 
about  the  creation  of  the  select  commit- 
tee on  this  subject.  This  select  com- 
mittee is  headed  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  and  its 
purpose  is  to  look  into  this  entire  prob- 
lem of  research  and  development  funds 
in  order  to  see  what  there  can  be  done 
about  a  better  coordination  of  research 
and  development  funds. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  distressed.  I  might 
say  to  find  no  one  of  that  select  com- 
mittee participating  in  this  discussion 

or  this  dialog.  ,.,      ^       __ 

Mr      MILLER     of     California.    Mr. 

Chairmaji.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  that  select  committee 
May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  authorization  setting  up  the  select 
committee  specifically  prohibits  them 
from  going  into  those  fields  that  are  al- 
ready covered.  The  fields  about  which 
we  are  talking  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 

Astronautics.  ^  ^     ».        4.*,.*. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  regret  to  near  that 
statement.     I  heard  the   allegation  to 
the    effect    that    this    select    commit- 
tee   was    loaded   with    special  pleaders 
for  the  various  agencies  that  were  heav- 
ily engaged  in  research  and  develop- 
ment.   If  what  the  gentleman  says  is  so. 
then,  indeed,  we  are  not  going  to  obtain 
the  results  from  this  select  committee 
that  most  of  us  feel  are  badly  necessary. 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  this  commit- 
tee can  go  into  these  matters  from  a 
legislative  standpoint,  it  certainly  can 
go  into   them  from  the  standpoint  of 
study  and  informing  the  Congress.   Thia 
is  an  area  where  we  are  trying  to  co-i 
ordinate  research  and  development.       J 
It  certainly  needs  coordination.   I  have 
another  comment,  and  this  point  has  be* 
come   quite   clear   in    the    dialog    tha 
has  been  going  on  here  on  the  floor  o; 
the  House.     This  is  not  an  administra 
tive  problem  peoiliar  to  the  Bureau  o 
Standards.    It  affects  all  agencies.    W^ 
have  a  committee  in  the  House  that  1* 
supposed  to  be  a  standing   committee 
concerned  with  executive  organization 
and  reorganization  known  as  the  Oa?*- 
emment  Operations  Committee. 

I  see  the  very  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  committee  present,  the  gentlet- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson],  as  wejl 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [M?. 
Brown],  who  has  participated  in  thle 
discussion  on  the  rule.  They  are  memj- 
bers  of  that  committee.  This  involve 
procedure  of  other  committees,  and  thie 
procedures  in  the  executive  department. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  hearings  by  this 
committee  or  in  the  dialog  that  has  beeji 
going  on  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  thit 
respect. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
an  adverse  criticism?  We  are  consider- 
ing a  bill  here  that  had  exactly  1  hoiir 
and  15  minutes  of  hearings,  with  oi^e 
witness,  on  something  that  actually  dofes 
Involve  the  basic  procedures  under  whidh 
we  set  up  the  operation  of  all  govern- 
mental agencies.  I  was  very  interest^ 
when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
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read    the   law    that   affects    requisition 

powers.  ,,    _,    , 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
1962  on  H.R.  11561,  which  was  the  bill 
that  preceded  this  one  in  the  previous 
Congress,   we    had    about   2   days'    full 

Mr  CURTIS.    This  same  committee? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.    This  same 
committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  make  a  state- 
ment, and  I  say  this  also  in  criticism  of 
my  own  committee:  Would  it  not  be 
helpful  if  your  committee  report  would 
start  out  by  referring  to  the  fact  that 
you  had  these  earlier  hearings,  so  that 
it  would  refer  the  House  Members  to 
those  hearings? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  will  have 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  is  always  right. 
I  hesitate  to  criticize.  I  do  not  think 
one  Member  of  Congress  should  criti- 
cize another,  but  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  statement,  and  I  bow  to 
his  superior  wisdom. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman's  tone 
indicates  he  does  not  possibly  agree,  and 
I  am  sorry  he  has  taken  it  personally. 
Everyone  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  of 
course,  indulges  in  what  we  hope  is  con- 
structive criticism.  I  say  that  I  am 
critical  of  my  own  committee,  and  I  can 
also  say  I  have  been  critical  of  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman   from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 

Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 

to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  bring  these  things  out, 
and  I  am  Just  as  critical  of  myself. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  one  of  the 
purposes  of  a  committee  report,  and  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  to 
elucidate  a  matter  and  not  to  hide  it, 
and  get  the  facts.  If  there  have  been 
2  days  of  hearings  in  this  matter,  and 
Members  become  interested  in  it,  it  is 
a  simple  thing  to  say  these  hearings 
were  held,  preface  the  1-day  hearing 
with  the  fact  that  there  were  2  days  of 
hearings  held  before. 

Let  me  get  to  the  things  that  bother 
me.  I  was  interested  in  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  reading  the  law  in 
respect  to  how  various  governmental 
agencies  requisition  from  each  other. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  op- 
erating as  near  as  I  can  tell  under  this 
requisition  authority.  But  this  bill  seeks 
to  go  beyond  the  status  of  requisition  to 
transfer  of  appropriations.  I  think  that 
is  a  considerable  step  away  from  the  req- 
uisition process  which  presently  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  other  agencies 
of  Government  can  and  do  use.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  does  a  great  deal 
of  this  work. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.    The  statute  the  gen- 
tleman is  speaking  of  has  In  it  author- 


ity to  transfer  money  for  services,  and 
it  also  has  the  right  to  transfer  funds. 
That  is  the  act  of  1915,  as  amended. 

Mr.  CtnRTIS.  In  that  act  you  read  it 
includes  not  only  the  requisition  proc- 
esses, but  also  this  transfer  of  appro- 
priations? I  listened  carefully,  and  I 
did  not  hear  about  the  transfer  of  ap- 
propriations authority,  and  I  think  that 
was  the  basic  statute  in  regard  to  re- 
quisitions. 

Let  me  go  on  to  make  some  pomts, 
then  I  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  686  of  the  act  of 
March  4,  1915,  chapter  143,  section  1, 
38  Statutes  at  Large  1084,  says  this: 


l96Ji, 
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Amounts  paid  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  — 

That  is,  transferring  funds  on  requisi- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  says— 

of  this  section  shall  be  credited,  (1)  In  the 
case  of  advance  payments,  to  special  work- 
ing funds,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  payments 
other  than  advance  payments,  to  the  appro- 
priations or  funds  against  which  charges 
have  been  made  pursuant  to  any  such  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  but  that  is  not 
transferring  appropriations.  That  is  a 
charge  against  their  own  appropriation. 
That  is  the  basic  requisition  authority. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Let 
me  say  this,  that  the  transferring  agency 
must  already  have  had  authorized  and 
approved  funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then, 
with  respect  to  these  funds  that  are 
really  appropriated  and  that  are  being 
transferred,  under  section  686-1  of  the 
same  act  I  have  previously  read,  it  says 
"available  period  of  funds  withdrawn 
and  credited."    It  says: 

No  funds  withdrawn  and  credited  piirsuant 
to  section  686  of  this  title.  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  any  period  beyond  that  provided  by  the 
act  appropriating  such  funds. 

So  the  appropriation  is  simply  trans- 
ferred by  transferring  funds  on  requisi- 
tion with  the  approval  in  this  case  of 
both  agency  heads  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  is 
right  in  line  with  this  procedure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  we  have  got  to 
the  nub  of  one  of  our  difficulties  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  because  that  which 
the  gentleman  read  now  was  the  requisi- 
tion process  and  in  the  bill  before  us  you 
are  using  language  here  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  appropriations.  That 
goes  beyond  it. 

Now,  the  other  specifics  that  bother 
me  I  think  might  be  clarified.  SecUon  16 
talks  about  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  that  is,  the 
organic  act  of  1901. 

May  remain  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  such  period  or  periods  as 
may  be  specified  Ui  the  acts  making  such 
appropriations. 

Here  is  where  you  put  on  your  "no-end" 
fvmds,  as  I  understand  It.  and  also  take 
off  these  limitations.  But  these  appro- 
priations are  not  just  limited  to  research 
and  development.  The  whole  objective 
of  this  bill  before  us  stated  in  both  the 
report  and  the  hearing  is  in  respect  to 
research  and  development  fimds,  yet  the 


reference  to  the  basic  organic  act  carries 
it  to  any  appropriations.  ^  ^i.  4. 

On  page  6  of  the  hearings  we  find  that 
there  are  at  least  three  areas  of  funds 
that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  gets.  Re- 
search and  testing  funds.  Testing;  that 
is  a  little  different  from  research.  Sec- 
ond, funds  for  plant  and  facilities,  and 
a  third  appropriation  for  construction. 
So  at  best  this  bill  should  have  been 
limited   to    research    and   development 

funds. 

In  section  17.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  you 
are  going  to  require  going  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  authority  on  the  trans- 
fer of  appropriations,  it  should  not  also 
provide  going  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Now,  in  section  2,  the  removal  of  the 
limitation  on  expenditures   is  a   carte 
blanche  removal.    It  does  not  just  refer 
to  spending  money  for  entertainment. 
One  of  the  things  we  need  to  pay  atten- 
tion to.  I  think,  and  need  to  enforce  is 
our  statutes  that  restrict  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for,  in  effect,  lobbying  and  put- 
ting pressures  on  the  Congress,  but  this 
bill,  the  way  it  is  written  here,  would  re- 
move the  limitations  we  have  on  that. 
This  money  could  be  used,  as  some  of  it 
has   been   used   by   other    agencies — at 
least  we  have  laws  against  it,  but  the  pro- 
vision— this  bill  would  make  it  perfectly 
legal  to  use  funds  in  here  for  the  purpose 
of  lobbying  the  Congress.    Indeed,  other 
general  restrictions  that  Congress  in  its 
wisdom,  and  I  have  not  done  the  research 
on  it,  to  identify  them,  has  put  on  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  would  be  waived. 
This  is  just  a  removal  without  regard  to 
existing  limitations  of  restrictions  on  the 
object  of  expenditure. 
The  final  pwint  is  on  page  3: 
These  functions  may  be  exercised  for  In- 
ternational    organizations     of     which     the 
United  States  Is  a  member,  or  for  govern- 
ments of  friendly  coxintrles  and  private  in- 
stitutions therein. 

In  the  committee  report  the  point  is 
made  that  this  would  not  cost  the  United 
States  any  additional  money,  and  it  is 
simply  to  give  them  the  authority.  My 
suggestion  would  be  that  certainly  if 
they  were  going  to  do  this,  let  us  put 
the  proviso  on  there,  providing  that  this 
will  be  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States.  But  without  that  amendment  on 
there,  there  is  nothing  that  would  pro- 
hibit them  from  spending  whatever  they 
wanted  to  and  breaking  down  the  pro- 
cedures they  do  have  now  for  this  sort 
of  exchange  arrangement  where  the  for- 
eign countries  pay  for  whatever  they 
ask  us  to  do. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  a  very  good 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.     MILLER     of     California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 

read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  eetabUsh  the  Na- 


tional Bureau  of  Standards,"  approved  March 
3,  ItfOl,  as  amended,  is  fxirther  ajnended  by 
adding  the  following  sections: 

"Sec.  16.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
Acta  making  such  aprproprlatlons. 

"Sec.  17.  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  or  evaluation,  or 
procurement  or  production  related  thereto, 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  when  the  Secretary  of  CJommerce 
determines,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  that  aU  or  part  of  the 
purposes  of  such  transferring  appropriations 
can  best  be  achieved  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards." 

AMENDMENT   omRED   BY    MB.    GEOS8 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page  2, 
after  the  comma  in  line  10.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,". 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  the  full  5  minutes.  This 
amendment  would  simply  write  into  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  bUl,  line  10  after  the  word 
"Budget,"  the  words  "and  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees".  Let 
me  read  the  section  with  the  proposed 
amendment : 

Sec.  17.  Funds  available  to  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Ooverrunent  for  research, 
development,  test,  or  evaluation,  or  procure- 
ment or  production  related  thereto,  may  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  the  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines, with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  that  all  or  part  of  the 
purposes  of  such  transferring  approprlatioris 
can  best  be  achieved  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 


I  reiterate  that  my  amendment  simply 
provides  that  funds  spent  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  must  be  approved  not  only 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  but  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  much  author- 
ity to  give  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
other  agencies  of  Government  to  permit 
them  to  ignore  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations  should  not  scrutinize 
what  is  happening  to  the  pubUc's  funds: 
how  they  are  being  spent;  the  amount  of 
funds  being  transferred,  and  for  what 
purpose  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  and  if  it  is  defeated  it 
will  be  my  purpose  to  vote  against  the 
bill  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  every  dollar  that  is  being 
spent  by  the  Bureau  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  scrutiny  by  the  proper  com- 
mittees. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  backdoor 
spending  that  is  implicit  in  the  bUl.  and 
I  think  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  Bureau 


have  $1,000  each  year  for  entertainment. 
And  that  $1,000  will  be  made  available 
each  year  in  perpetuity  under  the  terms 
of  this  legislation,  regardless  of  whether 
it  can  be  justified  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees.    This  is  wrong  even 
though  the  amount  of  money  involved  is 
not  large  with  respect  to  this  one  item. 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  do.  But  may  I  call 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
if  you  write  this  language  into  the  bill 
here,  you  are  going  to  impose  a  great 
burden  upon  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations because  there  may  be  himdreds 
of  these  contracts  between  the  Biireau 
and  the  agencies  of  Government  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  they  would  all 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  approval.  So  I  think 
you  would  be  placing  a  great  burden  on 
them  where  the  work  is  practically  being 
done  as  it  is  now  and  is  being  carried 
on  as  it  is  in  the  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  ob- 
viously inadequate.  If  an  agency  such 
as  the  Navy  had  a  piece  of  nickel  chro- 
mium cobalt  and  wanted  to  use  this  sam- 
ple as  a  standard  in  calibrating  their 
instruments  they  would  send  this  chro- 
mium, called  waspolay,  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  since  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  the  physical  equipment,  labora- 
tories, and  testing  materials.  Obviously 
the  Navy  would  not  wish  to  come  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  get  authority  to  test  a  small 
piece  of  rock  to  set  their  own  measuring 
equipment.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment would  require. 

Under  the  legislation  covering  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  tmd  Space  Adminis- 
tration there  is  a  limitation  on  transfer 
by  statute  in  existence  now.  The  limi- 
tation on  budget  and  transfer  relate  to 
the  agencies,  not  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  a 
technical  and  research  service  and  has 
customers  among  the  Government  agen- 
cies. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
pointed  out  some  11  or  12  Oovemment 
agencies  which  already  have  a  right  of 
transfer.  They  have  right  of  transfer 
imder  the  act  of  1915,  as  amended  with- 
out £uiy  such  rigid  appropriation  require- 
ment. 

The  amendment  goes  far  beyond  the 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  affect  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  the  Treasury.  FAA.  NASA, 
and  all  U.S.  Government  agencies  and 
departments,  and  would  certainly  slow 
down,  or  almost  block  Interagency  co- 
operation and  accommodation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  it  not  af- 
fect them? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
amendment  would  affect  the  Treasiur 
Department,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
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National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  many  others.  None  of 
those  agencies  could  send  any  testing  or 


piece  of  cobalt  or  something  else,  would 
the  Bureau  refuse  to  give  that  service? 

Mr.   FULTON   of  Pennsylvania.    No, 
I  believe  the  Bureau  would  offer  every 


research  program  over  to  the  Bureau  of ;   cooperation 
Standards  to  have  it  tested  without  the        "'     '"" 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee having  a  meeting  and  deciding 
upon  it,  whether  to  approve  or  object. 

Under  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  limitation  isj 
that  the  agency  cannot  transfer  more 
than  S20  million  of  its  authorized  appro- 
priation in  any  fiscal  year,  and  cannot 
transfer  any  amount  in  excess  of  S250.0O0 
without  either  the  approval  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  or  the  passage  of 
30  days  without  any  action  being  taken 
by  those  committees  after  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  notices.  That  allows  some  lee- 
way. 

This  amendment  could  possibly  ruin 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  practices  and 
availability  in  regard  to  its  present  serv- 
ice to  Government  agencies,  if  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to.  I  strongly 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  with  whom  I  disagree. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  said  some- 
thing about  the  Navy  having  a  small 
piece  of  cobalt  it  might  send  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  correct 

Mr.  BOW.  The  Navy  has  the  greatest 
radiation  laboratory  in  the  world.  The 
Navy  would  not  send  any  cobalt  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
point  out  what  is  stated  in  the  hearings, 
that  agencies  do  send  cobalt  in  order  to 
have  the  Bureau  of  Standards  test  it.  sol 
the  agency  can  calibrate  their  own  meas-l 
uring  instruments.  | 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
had  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a 
question. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sorry.  I  shall  have 
to  take  some  time  for  myself,  then. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Very 
weU.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  you  more 
time,  as  the  gentleman  is  making  good 
points. 

The  waspolay  and  the  cobalt  were 
specifically  referred  to  in  the  hearings 
as  items  agencies  send  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  If  the  gentleman  does  not 
know  that,  it  is  the  case. 

The  Gross  amendment  might  ruin  the 
present  procedures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  as  a  service  agency  for  all 
the  Government  agencies  on  small  testa 
and  research  transfers,  resulting  in  tcx^ 
much  redtape. 

Mr.    KYL.    Mr.   Chairman,   will    th 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  and 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I 

Mr.  KYL.  If  one  of  the  other  agen-« 
cles  of  Government  today  wished  to  have 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  test  a  small 


Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  Bureau  bill  the 
agency  specifically  for  that? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
do  now.  but  I  believe  under  the  amend- 
ment they  could  no  longer  do  so,  unless 
it  had  the  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  amendment  would  not 
necessarily  disrupt  that  procedure. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
because  of  the  limitation  in  regard  to 
each  of  these  cases.  The  language  refers 
to  all  Government  agencies: 

Sbc.  17.  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  or  evaluation,  or 
procurement  or  production  related  thereto, 
may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  that  all  or  part  of  the  pur- 
poses of  such  transferring  appropriations 
can  best  be  achieved  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

That  would  stop  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  not  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  today  get  funds  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  take  care  of 
some  of  these  routine  services? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  correct,  but  that  money  is  covered  in 
its  own  budget.  From  time  to  time  there 
are  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
by  various  agencies  for  services  on  par- 
ticular projects. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  statement  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FtrLTON]  has  made. 
I  again  go  back  to  cobalt  from  the  Navy 
and  tell  you  that  they  have  one  of  the 
greatest  radiation  laboratories  in  the 
world.  There  is  not  a  chance  at  all  of 
that  happening.  But  when  he  talks 
about  all  of  these  little  things  coming 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  what 
is  the  Bureau  of  Standards  going  to  do? 
Are  we  going  to  get  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
doing  nothing  but  taking  these  little  re- 
search jobs  which  everybody  that  wants 
to  throw  things  over  to  them  wants  them 
to  do,  or  are  they  going  to  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  great  scientific  laboratories 
of  the  world  and  concentrate  on  doing 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  do  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation?  If  this  bill 
Is  going  to  open  the  door  for  every  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  who  finds  a  rock  some- 
place to  send  over  and  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  then  we  had 
better  vote  down  the  whole  thing. 

As  far  as  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions looking  after  it,  we  will  be  de- 
lighted to  take  a  look  at  these  items  if 
they  are  beginning  to  take  up  too  much 
of  their  time  on  these  small  items  that 
they  are  talking  about.  That  is  true. 
So  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  concerned,  he  is  quite  right  in  his 
statement.  They  are  now  doing  some  of 
this  work  but  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 


where  they  are  paid  out  of  appropriated 
funds  and  the  appropriated  funds  are 
not  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, but.  rather,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  is  a  reimbursement  and  we  get  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  reimbursable 
funds  and  know  what  the  money  is  being 
spent  for  and  how  much  they  are  being 
reimbursed.  We  get  these  figures  every 
year.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  Is 
absolutely  right.  It  is  a  change  of  pro- 
cedure when  you  begin  to  transfer  ap- 
propriations from  one  department  to 
another.  A  reimbursable  basis  is  one 
thing,  but  a  transfer  of  appropriations  is 
another. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  subject  of  the 
little  rocks  that  they  exchange  or  what- 
ever they  do  with  little  rocks,  do  you 
suppose  they  mean  to  say  they  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  get  approval  for 
the  inspection  or  the  evaluation  of  every 
little  rock  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  talks  about? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  But.  we  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  take  up  their  time  to  find 
out  whether  a  rock  that  they  picked  up 
someplace  is  radioactive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  the  use  of  any 
and  all  funds  must  be  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  why  not  approval 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees?  Or  is  Congress  supposed  to 
surrender  its  control  of  the  pursestrings? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Talking 
about  little  rocks  that  the  Navy  may 
pick  up,  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  is  full  of  manganese 
nodules  and  we  are  looking  for  supplies 
of  manganese,  which  is  in  short  supply 
here,  and  the  Indonesian  Government  is 
already  dickering  to  have  dredges  built 
to  take  these  off  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
area  of  their  country.  Suppose  the 
Navy  has  one  of  these  manganese 
nodules  and  it  wants  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  suflBciently  strong  or  of  a  standard 
that  they  desire. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  know  what  they  do. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  They 
send  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  They  send  it  to  their 
own  radiation  laboratories.  They  have 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This  does 
not  deal  with  radiation. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  to  the  other  labora- 
tories they  have.  They  can  do  that  kind 
of  work,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  You 
are  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  you  know 
they  have  the  capacity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  And  I 
know  the  place  they  send  it  to,  becaxise  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography.  I  know  the  place  they 
would  send  it  to  would  be  the  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  there  anything  wrong; 
if  they  decide  to  do  that  and  they  get  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hodges,  to 
agree  and  they  get  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  agree  and  the  agency  that  has 
charge  of  the  oceanography  to  agree, 
then  is  there  any  reason  at  all  why  it 
would  not  be  just  as  well  also  to  let  the 
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Committee  on  Appropriations  agree,  be- 
cause they  are  reimbursable  and  are  ap- 
propriated funds? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  not  sure  about  It,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  did  not  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yielded  to  you  several  times. 

Mr.  BOW.    And  you  took  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
gave  you  more. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  go  ahead.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
cobalt  we  are  speaking  of  Is  actually 
waspolay,  which  is  a  heat-resisting 
nickel-chromium  type  of  metal.  What  is 
done  is  this:  The  agency  sends  that  par- 
ticular piece  or  they  get  a  piece  and  it  is 
checked  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  does  it  to  the 
highest  level  of  competence.  Then,  when 
it  goes  back  to  the  agency,  they  can  cali- 
brate their  own  instruments  on  what  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  told  them,  and  then 
they  can  use  it  as  a  measuring  device. 
So  you  see  that  is  a  Bureau  of  Standards 
matter.  The  calibration  standards 
throughout  the  Government  for  every 
agency  are  the  same.  I  think  that  is  very 
necessary.  It  is  not  just  looking  at  a 
piece  of  rock. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
that  this  is  being  done  now? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Then  why  do  you  need  this 
bill,  if  it  is  being  done  today? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia) there  were — ayes  34,  noes  30. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  and  Mr.  Gross. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
41,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  791 

Abbltt  Chelf 

Alger  Clark 

Ashley  Collier 

Ashmore  Corbett 

Asplnall  Cramer 

Auchlncloss  Daddarlo 

Avery  Davis,  Tenn. 

Barry  Dorn 

Battln  Dowdy 

Blatnlk  Elliott 

Bolton,  Ellsworth 

Oliver,  P.  Evlns 

Brademas  Fallon 

Broomfleld  Farbsteln 

Brown,  Calif.  Felghan 

Buckley  Plndley 

Burleson  Pino 

Oahlll  Plynt 

Celler  Fogarty 


Forrester 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Herlong 

HofTman 

Jarman 

Jennings 


Jones,  Ala. 

Nix 

Banner 

Kee 

Q-Brlen.  HI. 

Sheppard 

Keogh 

O'NeUl 

Staebler 

KUbum 

Osmers 

Taft 

KUgore 

Pepper 

Thomas 

King,  CaUf . 

Pllcher 

Toll 

Kluczynskl 

PoweU 

UdaU 

Knox 

Rains 

Ullman 

Lankford 

Reld,  NY. 

Utt 

Leggett 

Relfel 

Van  Deerlin 

Lesinskl 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Vanlk 

McCulloch 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Van  Pelt 

Madden 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Vinson 

Mallllard 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wallhauser 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Watson 

Meader 

Roosevelt 

Whalley 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Wlckersham 

Monagan 

Roybal 

WUlls 

Moorhead 

St  Germain 

Wilson,  Bob 

Morrison 

St.  Onge 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Mosher 

Baylor 

Wlnstead 

Multer 

Schwengel 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  5838, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
312  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  to  section  11  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

"(c)  Funds  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  which 
are  not  designated  as  to  purpose  may  be  ex- 
pended without  regard  to  existing  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  on  the  objects  of  ex- 
penditure: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  available  anniially  for  the  pur- 
poses of  entertainment  which  wlU  support 
the  functions  described  in  other  portions  of 
this  Act  and  that  a  report  of  such  expendi- 
tures shall  be  made  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(d)  Pasmaents  and  royalties  for  papers, 
books,  articles,  and  speeches  prepared  or  de- 
livered by  employees  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  official  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  may  be  available  for  e:q)endlttire  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section." 

AMENDMENT    OITERED   BT    MB.   BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  pitge 
2.  line  15,  after  the  word  "Secretary"  Insert 
"not  to  exceed  $5,000." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  wlD  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of  section 
3  the  foUovidng:  "These  fimctlons  may  be 
exercised  for  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  or  for 
governments  of  friendly  countries  and  pri- 
vate Institutions  therein." 


AMENDMENT    OTrERSD    BT    MB.    CTTBTa 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cxjbtis:  Page  8. 
line  7  after  "therein"  on  line  7  add:  "provided 
this  wUl  be  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  but  a  minute  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  is  no  more  than  the  lim- 
itation that  is  expressed  in  the  committee 
report.  I  will  read  the  paragraph  in  the 
committee  report  that  pertains  to  this. 

The  current  practice  of  cooperation  "with 
foreign  nations"  can  produce  only  limited 
assistance  from  the  Bureau.  This  bUl  Is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  to  provide  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  fvirnlsh  direct  service  to  other  coun- 
tries and  their  Institutions  if  the  United 
States  Is  to  exert  more  active  leadership. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  desirable  purpose. 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  services  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  are  provided  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
alter  this  procedure.  The  technical  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  laboratories  of  other 
nations  under  the  proposed  authority  will 
be  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  point  is,  if  that  is  so,  then  let  us 
make  it  a  part  of  the  bill.  My  amend- 
ment simply  says,  provided  this  will  be 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  United  States. 
I  would  trust  that  the  committee  would 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  say  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  further  that  I  will 
have  a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  that 
would  add  an  additional  amendment  to 
section  17.  This  amendment  will  provide 
that  no  transfer  shall  be  made  under 
section  17  in  excess  of  $250,000  unless  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
transmitted  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  a 
written  statement  concerning  the 
amount  and  purpose  of,  and  the  rea- 
son for  such  transfer,  and,  first,  each 
such  committee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committees  have  no  objection  to  the 
transfer,  or  second,  30  days  have  passed 
after  the  transmittal  by  the  Director  of 
such  statement  to  those  committees. 
This  is  the  same  kind  of  amendment.  I 
have  taken  the  language  from  the  statute 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  which  likewise  Is  a  re- 
search institution.  We  have  such  a  lim- 
iting provision  in  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  Because 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  also  a  re- 
search agency  I  believe  the  same  kind  of 
limitation  on  appropriations  should  be 
put  on  that  agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  offer 
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a  motion  to  recommit  which  wo\ild  pro- 
vide for  some  restriction,  but  without 
bringing  into  play  the  AppropriaUons 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
anything    less    than    $250,000;    is    this 

correct?  ,  . 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  each  of  these  agencies 
has  had  its  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated originally.  The  funds  are  being 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  al- 
ready has  jurisdiction  of  the  original 
appropriation  and  as  to  that  particular 
agency  they  may  simply  refuse  to 
transfer.  .   .. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  lost  control ;  they  have 
nothing  to  say  about  any  spending  that 
is  less  than  $250,000.  If  it  is  $249,000 
they  may  not  scrutinize  it  under  your 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  original  appropriation  for  the  par- 
ticular agency  and  secondly,  under  the 
act  of  1915  as  amended,  that  is  the 
method  of  requesting  transfers  between 
agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  you  have  up  to 
$250,000  is  in  the  nature  of  back-door 
spending. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvama.  No. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  what  we  are  doing  is 
this  We  are  giving  the  authority  to 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  service  Gov- 
ernment agencies  up  to  $250,000  with 
appropriations  that  are  already  made 
and  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  agency  does  not  get  any 
new  money.  It  is  only  previously  appro- 
priated money  that  may  be  transferred. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  it  that  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  want  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
scrutinize  what  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
Is  doing  and  all  of  it? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
give  the  gentleman  an  example,  if  he 
would  like. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  heard  all  about  the 
little  rocks  earlier  this  afternoon.  If 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  it  does  not  im- 
press me  very  much. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
going  to  say,  if  there  is  an  organization 
that  has  the  run  of  the  laboratories  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  it  can  be  sent 
down  there  without  going  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  But  if  it  runs 
into  an  amoimt  similar  to  the  amounts 
specified  in  the  legislation  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency. 
Congress  has  approved  the  amount  of 
$250,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  little  while  ago  the 
gentleman  was  making  this  a  very  in- 
significant operation,  but  if  you  put  to- 
gether enough  items  dealing  with  $250,- 

000  you  have  quite  a  substantial  sum. 

1  cannot  understand  why  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
scrutinize  what  the  Bureau  is  doing  with 
all  its  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  defeat  this  bill  and  let  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  come 


back  without  the  provision  for  back-door 
^pending. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
fetrike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  to  the  Com- 
:nittee  for  taking  so  much  time,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  this  legislation. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fulton]  this  question: 
[  do  not  quite  understand  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit.  Does  the 
jentleman  mean  that  on  items  above 
5250,000  they  will  have  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committees  on  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 
Within  30  days  after  written  notice  of 
transmittal,  if  there  is  no  action  by  either 
one  of  the  appropriations  committees,  it 
is  automatically  approved.  This  is  the 
same  provision  as  contained  in  H.R. 
10456,  which  continues  the  practice  for 
another  research  agency,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  have  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit prepared  so  he  could  read  it  to  the 
members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
at  the  desk.  However,  I  can  get  it  and 
read  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  like  to  take  too 
much  time  on  this,  but  I  would  like  to 
get  the  details  so  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  know  what  is  in- 
volved. This  is  something  which  has 
come  up  at  the  very  last  minute.  There 
has  been  no  discussion  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  at  all  and  no  one  understands 
what  is  contained  therein. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Would 
jthe  gentleman  like  for  me  to  read  it? 
!     Mr.  BOW.    Yes;  I  wish  the  gentleman 
I  would  read  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  moves  to  re- 
commit H.R.  5838  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  and  to  report  forth- 
with with  amendment  as  follows : 

"Add  to  section  17  at  the  end  thereof  the 
sentence:  "No  transfer  in  excess  of  $250,000 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  unless  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
transmitted  to  the  respective  appropriations 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  written  statement  concern- 
ing the  amount  and  purpose  thereof,  and  the 
reason  for  such  transfer,  and  (1)  each  such 
committee  has  transmitted  to  the  Director 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  transfer,  or  (2) 
30  days  have  passed  after  transmittal.'  " 

That  is  the  same  language  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  statute  and  is  the  same 
language  as  the  continuing  language  un- 
der H.R.  10456  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  That  is 
another  research  agency.  That  Is  the 
agency  that  will  do  most  of  the  transfer- 
ring with  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  BOW.  Transfers  of  their  appro- 
priated funds? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  thinks  this 
agency  will  be  using  a  great  deal  of  their 
appropriated  funds? 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  say  so  because  we  in  that  act  have 
a  limitation  to  the  effect  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  than  $20  million  transferred 
in  any  1  year.  If  it  is  over  $250,000,  it 
must  be  after  transmittal  to  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  and  the  Space  Committee. 
If  either  of  these  committees  does  not 
act  within  a  period  of  30  days,  there  is 
an  automatic  approval. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  the  right  of  transfer 
is  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  little  bit 
strange  that  the  gentleman  comes  in  with 
this  kind  of  proposition  after  being  so 
adamant  all  afternoon  in  opposition  to 
anyone  looking  over  their  shoulders  and 
with  respect  to  either  of  the  appropria- 
tions committees  looking  over  their 
shoulders  as  to  how  to  handle  this 
money?    I  think  this  is  most  unusual. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  that  was  for  the  purpose 
of  a  motion  to  recommit,  I  might  say  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May 
I  comment  to  this  effect:  I  believe  I 
was  more  magnanimous  than  adamant. 
The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price).  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Curtis),  there 
were — ayes  91,  noes  0. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Price. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (KH.  5838) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901—31 
Stat.  1449 — as  amended,  to  incorporate 
in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority  to 
make  certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and 
administrative  practices  for  more  effec- 
tive conduct  of  its  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 556,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore.     The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  To  RECOMMrr 

Mr.  Pdlton  of  Pennsylvania  moves  to 
reconunlt  H.R.  5838  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  to  report  forth- 
with with  amendments  as  follows: 

"Add  to  section  17  at  the  end  thereof  the 
sentence:  'No  transfer  In  excess  of  $250,000 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  unless  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
transmitted  to  the  respective  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  written  statement  con- 
cerning the  amount  and  purpose  thereof,  and 
the  reason  for  such  transfer,  and  (1)  each 
such  committee  has  transmitted  to  the  Direc- 
tor written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  transfer,  or  (2) 
thirty  days  have  passed  after  transmittal." " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania)  there  were — ayes  76,  noes 
93. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  151,  nays  173,  not  voting  109. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  80] 

YEAS— 151 

Abele 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Anderson 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Auchlncloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Pla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bow 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 

Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cannon 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
ClawBOn,  Del. 
Cleveland 
Conte 


Cunningham 

Laird 
Langen 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Latta 

Dague 

Lindsay 

Denton 

Lloyd 

Derounlan 

McDade 

Derwlnskl 

Mclntire 

Devlne 

McLoskey 

Dole 

McMillan 

Dwyer 

MacGregor 

Flndley 

Mahon 

Flood 

MaUllard 

Ford 

Martin,  Nebr 

Foreman 

Mathlas 

Fulton,  Pa. 

May 

Gary 

Michel 

Olenn 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Goodell 

Mllllken 

CK)odllng 

Mlnshall 

Grover 

Moore 

Gubser 

Morton 

Gurney 

Mosher 

Hall 

Natcher 

Halleck 

Nelsen 

Hal  pern 

Norblad 

Hansen 

O'KonBkl 

Harrison 

Ostertag 

Harsha 

Pelly 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pike 

Hemphill 

Pillion 

Hoeven 

Pirnle 

Horan 

Poff 

Horton 

Qule 

HDsmer 

Qulllen 

Hutchinson 

Reld,  111. 

Jensen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Johansen 

Rich 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Jonas 

Roblson 

Keith 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Rum.sfeld 

Kyi 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beckworth 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cameron 

Casey 

Chenoweth 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gathings 

Gibbons 

Gill 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hanna 


Slier 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stlnson 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

NAYS— 173 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kllgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDowell 

McPall 

Macdonald 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzi 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OHara.  Hi. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Ol.sen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Passman 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wyman 


Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rouiebush 

Roush 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sickles 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whitener 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 109 


Alger 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Avery 

Barry 

Bass 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brademas 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burleson 
CahlU 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Collier 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Evlns 
Fallon 


Felghan 

Fino 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Frellnghuysen 

Priedel 

Garmatz 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Laukford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Mcculloch 


Madden 

Martin,  Maes. 

Meader 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Multer 

Nix 

O'Brien,  m. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Pepper 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rains 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Sheppard 

Slsk 

Staebler 

Talt 


Thomas 

Toll 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 


Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

WhaUey 


Wlckersham 
WldnaU 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Sisk 
against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Reifel  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Ells- 
worth against. 

Mr.  Kllburn  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Battln  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Gilbert  agalrut. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Gar- 
matz against. 

Mr.  Barry  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for.  with  Mr.  Priedel  against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Prellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall 
against. 

Mr.  Osmers  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Knox  for,  with  Mr.  Daddarlo  against. 

Mr.  CahlU  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Taft  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Wallhouser  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge 
against. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against 

Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
against. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl 
against. 

Mr.  Whalley  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Until  further  notice : 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
setts. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
bama. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Una. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Dorn  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Meader. 

St  Germain  with  Mr.  McCulloch 

Powell  with  Mr.  GrlfBn. 

O'NelU  with  Mr.  MarUn  of  Massachu- 

Nix  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Monagan  with  Mr.  Brademas. 
Ashmore  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 
Madden  VTlth  Mr.  Ullman. 
Clark  with  Mr.  Leslnskl. 
Fljmt  with  Mr.  Fogarty. 
Leggett  with  Mr.  Glahno. 
Sheppard   with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Ala- 

.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Grant. 

ElUott  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Felghan. 

Jennings  with  Mr.  Evlns. 

Staebler  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Vanlk  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Bass  with  Mr.  Wlnstead. 

PurceU  vrtth  Mr.  O'Brien  of  lUlnola. 

Dowdy  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Forrester  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Rains  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Oaro- 

Thomas  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Pllcher  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Van  DeerUn  with  Mr.  Burleson. 


Mr.  BARRETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  the 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  164,  nays  162,  not  voting  107, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  81] 

YEAS — 164 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlelhman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosentlial 

Roudebvish 

Roush 

Ryan  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sickles 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

WUlls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablockl 


Halleck 

Hansen 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hemphill 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kllgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMUlan 

MalUlard 


Adair 

Halpern 

Albert 

Hanna 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Harding 

Barrett 

Hardy 

Beckwortli 

Harris 

Hoggs 

Hawkins 

Boland 

Hays 

BoUlng 

Healey 

Bonner 

Hubert 

Brooks 

Hechler 

Brotzman 

Henderson 

Brown.  Ohio 

HoUfleld 

Burke 

Holland 

Burkhalter 

Horton 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Huddles  ton 

Cameron 

Joelson 

Casey 

Johnson,  Calif 

Chenoweth 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Cohelan 

Karsten 

Colmer 

Karth 

Cooley 

Kastenmeler 

Corman 

Kelly 

Daniels 

Klrwan 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kornegay 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Dawson 

Llbonatl 

Delaney 

Long,  La. 

Dent 

Long,  Md. 

Dlngell 

McClory 

Donohue 

McDowell 

Downing 

McFall 

Dulskl 

Macdonald 

Duncan 

Mahon 

Dwyer 

Mathlas 

Edmocdson 

Matsunaga 

Edwards 

Matthews 

Everett 

Mllleir.  Calif. 

Parbsteln 

Mills 

Fa&cell 

Mlnlsh 

Plnnegan 

Montoya 

PUher 

Morgan 

Fountain 

Morris 

Praser 

Morrison 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mosher 

Puqua 

Moss 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Oathlngs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Gibbons 

Mtirray 

Gill 

Nedzl 

Gonzalez 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Gray 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Griffiths 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Gurney 

Olsen  Mont. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Abbltt 

ISA  XO loJ 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Abele 

Cannon 

Abemethy 

Carey 

Addabbo 

Cederberg 

Anderson 

Chamberlain 

Andrews, 

Clancy 

N.  Dak. 

Clausen, 

Arends 

Don  H. 

Ash  brook 

Clawson,  Del 

Auchlncloss 

Cleveland 

Ayres 

Conte 

Baker 

Cunningham 

Baldwin 

Curtln 

Baring 

Curtis 

Bates 

Dague 

Becker 

Denton 

Beermann 

Derovinlan 

Belcher 

Devlne 

Bell 

Dole 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Flndley 

Bennett,  Mlcb.  Flood 

Berry 

Ford 

Betts 

Foreman 

Bolton, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pranc«8P. 

Gary 

Bow 

Glenn 

Bray 

Goodell 

Brock 

Goodllng 

Bromwell 

Gross 

Broyhlll.  N.C 

Grover 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Gubeer 

Bruce 

Haley 

Burton,  Utah 

Hall 

Marsh 

QuUlen 

Slier 

Martin,  Calif. 

Reld,  ni. 

Skubltz 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Relfel 

Slack 

May 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Michel 

Rich 

Snyder 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Springer 

MUUken 

Roblson 

Stafford 

Mlnshall 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Steed 

Moore 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Stlnson 

Morse 

Rumsfeld 

Talcott 

Morton 

St.  George 

Taylor 

Natcher 

Schadeberg 

Teague,  Calif. 

Nelsen 

Schenck 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Norblad 

Schneebell 

ToUefson 

O'Konskl 

Schwelker 

Tuck 

Ostertag 

Schwengel 

Tupper 

Pelly 

Scott 

Westland 

Pike 

Shipley 

Wharton 

Pillion 

Short 

wnitten 

Plrnle 

Shriver 

Williams 

Poff 

Sibal 

Wyman 

Qule 

Slkes 

Younger 
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.\lger 

Forrester 

O'Neill 

Ashley 

Prellnghuysen 

Osmers 

Ashmore 

Frledel 

Pepper 

Asplnall 

Garmatz 

Pilcher 

Avery 

Glalmo 

Powell 

Barrv 

Gilbert 

Rains 

Bass 

Grabowskl 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Battm 

Grant 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Bolton, 

Grlffln 

Rogers  Colo. 

Oliver  P. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Roosevelt 

Brademas 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rostenkowskl 

Broomfleld 

Herlong 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hoffman 

St  Germain 

Buckley 

Jarman 

St.  Onge 

Burleson 

Jennings 

Saylor 

CahUl 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sheppard 

Celler 

Kee 

Slsk 

Chelf 

Keogh 

Staeblex 

Clark 

Kllburn 

Taft 

Collier 

King,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Corbett 

Kluczynakl 

ToU 

Cramer 

Knox 

Udall 

Daddarlo 

Lankford 

Ullman 

Derwlnskl 

Leggett 

Utt 

Dlggs 

Leslnskl 

Van  Deerlln 

Dorn 

McCuUoch 

Vanlk 

Dowdy 

MacGregor 

Van  Pelt 

Elliott 

Madden 

Vinson 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wallhauser 

Evlns 

Meader 

Watson 

Fallon 

Monagan 

Whalley 

Felghan 

Moorhead 

Wlckersham 

Flno 

Multer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flynt 
Pogarty 

Nix 

Wilson,  Ind. 

O'Brien,  111. 

Winstead 

The   Clerk   announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

utt 


Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr, 
against. 

Mr.  Taft  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bol- 
ton against. 

Mr.  Cahlll  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Osmers  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 

Mr.    Wallhauser    for,    with    Mr.    Ckjrbett 
against. 

Mr.    Prellnghuysen    for,    with    Mr.    Alger 
against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for.  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.     Grabowskl     for,     with    Mr.     Cramer 
against. 

Mr.    St.    Onge    for,    with    Mr.    Derwlnskl 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Barry 
against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Whalley 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.    Asplnall    for,    with    Mr.    Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Knox 
against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  MacGregor  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Grlffln, 


Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.   Madden  with   Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Rains. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Pogarty. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Wlnstead. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Evlns. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  C5ar- 
ollna. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
entered  the  Chamber  just  as  the  Clerk 
was  completing  the  second  calling  of  the 
roll  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  5838.  Al- 
though I  voted  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, I  was  obliged  to  step  outside  and 
onto  the  east  steps  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  talk  with  a  group  of  80 
students  from  St.  Louis  Park  High 
School,  in  Hennepin  County,  Minn.  I 
returned  just  after  my  name  was  read 
for  the  second  time,  and  thus  I  could 
not  qualify  to  vote.  Had  the  situation 
been  otherwise,  my  vote  would  have 
been  "no." 
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VETERANS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  to  amend  chap- 
ter 15,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
revise  the  pension  program  for  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans. 


I  believe  my  proposal  is  equitable  and 
economically  sound.  Further,  it  in- 
cludes many  features  endorsed  by  the 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  other  veterans  organizations. 
This  bill  is  the  end  product  of  months 
of  research,  meetings,  and  evaluations. 

My  proposal  seeks  to  help  the  low 
income  and  seriously  disabled  pensioner. 
It  is  intended  to  raise  income  limits, 
increase  pension  payments,  and  provide 
other  benefits  for  eligible  wartime  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors. 

The  essential  need  which  has  been 
presented  by  many  individual  veterans 
and  their  organizations  is  to  provide  pen- 
sion improvements  for  those  who  most 
deserve  a  better  break,  without  adding 
to  the  pension  rolls  those  with  substan- 
tial outside  income.  It  also  is  necessary 
that  we  recognize  varying  degrees  of 
need. 

The  bill  I  have  drafted  seeks  to  ac- 
complish: 

First.  Increases  in  the  rates  of  pen- 
sions and  modifications  of  income  limita- 
tions. From  the  tables  which  follow, 
comparing  the  existing  non-service- 
connected  pensions  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents — Public  Law  86-211 — 
with  the  contents  of  my  bill,  it  can  be 
noted  that,  first,  monthly  pension  pay- 
ments at  the  lowest  of  the  three  income 
limitation  levels  are  increased  by  $5; 
second,  the  annual  income  limitations 
for  the  two  lower  levels  are  raised  by 
nearly  20  percent;  third,  pension  rates 
for  veterans  requiring  regular  aid  and 
attendance  are  increased  from  an  addi- 
tional $70  to  an  additional  $85  monthly; 
and  fourth,  I  have  included  an  addi- 
tional monthly  pension  of  $35  for  vet- 
erans whose  disability  makes  them 
housebound.  This  last  item  is  a  new 
concept  in  pension  benefits  which  intro- 
duces a  comparable  provision  from  the 
present  disability  compensation  benefits 
schedule. 

Pensions — World  Wab  I,  World  War  II,  and 

Korean  Conflict 

Provisions  o/  Public  Law  86-211 

VETERAN,    no    DEPENDENTS 


Annual  income 

Monthly 

More  than— 

But  equal  to 
or  less  than— 

pension 

$fiOO 

$8£ 

$600 

$1,200 

$1,800 

70 

S1.200 

40 

VETERAN,  WITH  DEPENDENTS 


Annual  income 

Monthly  pension 

-More  than— 

But 

equal  to 

or  less 

than— 

Veteran 

and  1 
depend- 
ent 

Veteran 
and  2 

depend- 
ents 

Veteran 
and  3  or 
more  de- 
pendents 

$1,000 

$2,000 

$1,000... 
$2,000... 
$3,000... 

$90 
76 
45 

$05 
75 
45 

$100 
75 
45 

Note. — Above  rates  Increased  by  $70  when  veteran 
needs  regular  aid  and  attendance. 
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VETERAN,    KO    DEPENDENTS 


Atmual  Income 

More  than— 

But  equal  to 
or  less  than— 

Monthly 
pension 

$800 

$90 

$800 

$1,300. 
$1,800. 

70 

$1,300 

40 

VETERAN,    WITH    DEPENDENTS 

Annual  Income 

Monthly  pension 

More  than— 

But 

equal  to 
or  less 
than— 

Veteran 
and  1  de- 
pendent 

Veteran 
and  2  de- 
pendents 

Veteran 
and  3  or 
more  de- 
pendents 

$1,200 

$2,200 

$1,200... 
$2,200... 
$3.000... 

$96 
75 
46 

$100 
75 
46 

$105 
75 
45 

Note.— Above  rates  increased  by  $85  when  veteran 
needs  regular  aid  and  attendance.  .\  bove  rates  Increased 
by  $35  when  veteran  Is  housebound. 


Widows  and  Children 

Provisions  of  Public  Law  86-211 

widow,  no  CHIU) 


Annual  Income 

More  than— 

But  equal 

to   or   less 

than— 

Monthly 
pension 

$600 

$60 

$600 . 

$1,200 

$1.800 

45 

$1.200 

25 

widow. 

1    CHILD  • 

Annual  Income 

Monthly 

More  than— 

But  equal  to 
or  less  than— 

peasion 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$75 
60 

$2,000       

40 

1  Plus  $15  for  each  additional  chUd. 

Provisions  of  Horton  bill,  HJt.  10538 
widow,  no  child 


Annual  Income 

Monthly 

More  than- 

But  equal  to 
or  less  than— 

pension 

$800 

$85 

$800 

$1.300 

$1,800 

45 

$1,300 

25 

widow. 

1    CHILD' 

Annual  income 

M  onthly 

More  than— 

But  equal  to 
or  less  than— 

pension 

$1.200 

$1,200 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$80 

60 

$2,200 

40 

i  Plus  $15  for  each  additional  child. 


Second.  The  exclusion  from  Income 
used  to  determine  a  veteran's  Income 
and  consequent  pension  qualification  of 
the  four  following  items:  First,  amount* 
equal  to  amounts  paid  by  a  veteran  for 
the  expenses  of  burial  of  his  spouse  or 
child  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
not  reimbursed  under  present  law;  sec- 
ond, profit  realized  from  the  disposition 
of  real  property  other  than  in  the  course 
of  a  trade  or  business;  third,  amounts 
equal  to  amounts  paid  by  a  veteran  or 
by  his  spouse  for  medical,  dental,  or  hos- 
pital expenses,  including  those  amounts 
paid  for  health  insurance,  of  the  vet- 
eran, his  spouse,  or  his  children;  and 
fourth,  payments  received  for  the  dis- 
charge of  obligatory  civic  duties.  Also 
to  be  excluded  from  the  pension-quali- 
fication income  limitations,  under  the 
terms  of  my  bill,  is  all  income  earned  by 
a  veteran's  spouse. 

Third.  The  elimination  of  the  10 -per- 
cent disability  requirement  for  veterans 
over  age  65  to  qualify  for  a  pension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  clearly  in  debt  to 
those  who  defended  our  Nation  in  time  of 
peril.  In  view  of  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  our  national  commitment  to  af- 
ford every  individual  a  basic  standard 
above  the  line  of  poverty,  I  believe  the 
enactment  of  improved  veterans  pension 
legislation  is  imperative. 

The  path  to  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation is  marked  by  high  hurdles;  yet.  it 
Is  vital  that  we  clear  these  barriers  so 
that  those  truly  needy  and  disabled  vet- 
erans may  not  be  impoverished  by  the 
democracy  they  fought  to  save. 


KT.IMINATION    OF    MAILING    TIME 
FROM  POSTMARK 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Sibal]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  protesting  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  decision  to  eliminate 
the  mailing  time  from  the  postmark  on 
letters.  This  procedure  went  into  effect 
on  Februarly  1.  Since  that  time  only 
"a.m."  and  "p.m."  shows  in  the  postmark 
circle. 

Ofl&cials  of  the  Department  claim  this 
is  an  economy  move  but  they  have  not 
responded  to  my  request  for  an  estimate 
of  how  much  would  be  saved.  I  was  told 
this  would  have  some  clerical  time  and 
that  mail  would  flow  more  freely  because 
the  stamping  machines  no  longer  must 
be  stopped  every  hour  or  so  to  change 
the  time  slug. 

I  believe  stamping  machines  could 
very  easily  be  fitted  with  automatic  time- 
changing  devices  and  at  small  expense. 

The  point  is  that  this  service  is  not  a 
frill.  It  was  established  for  a  purpose 
many  years  ago.  It  is  not  only  a  tradi- 
tional service  to  the  public;  it  is  impor- 
tant to  many  businesses  and  in  many 
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legal  processes.  It  Is  essential  for  elec- 
tion officials  who  must  validate  absentee 
ballots,  which  must  be  mailed  by  speci- 
fied times  in  order  to  be  counted. 

The  Department  tells  me  there  is  a 
procedure  by  which  individuals  may  ob- 
tain the  time  of  mailing  if  they  wish. 
This  involves  finding  a  post  office  which 
is  open,  filling  out  a  form  and  paying 
an  extra  fee.  It  is  not  the  same  thing 
at  all. 

There  are  so  many  legitimate  areas  for 
economy  in  the  Government  that  this 
step  by  the  Post  Office  Department  ranks 
as  a  petty  gesture  made  at  the  expense 
of  a  long-suffering  public  which  is  al- 
ready paying  more  than  ever  for  postal 
service. 

A  fine  editorial  on  this  point  was 
brought  to  my  attention  recently.  It 
appeared  in  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier  and  I  submit  it  for  the  Rec- 
ord with  my  commendations  to  the 
writer. 

Anothek  Postal  Rati  Hikk 
The  Post  OfBce  Department  Is  going  after 
another  rate  Increase  on  the  promise  of  re- 
ducing Its  deficit. 

This   time    it's   scheduling   a    13.1-percen1 
hike  In  parcel  post  rates  and  a  similar  in 
crease  in  catalog  rates,  effective  April  1. 

As  a  result,  a  2-pound  parcel  that  no\s 
costs  24  cents  to  mall  will  soon  take  29  cents 
The  claim  Is  that  the  rate  hike  would  havi 
reduced  the  1962  deficit  In  these  two  cate 
gorles  of  mail  from  $146.5  million  to  $68.' 
million,  had  it  been  In  effect  then. 

Everyone  wants  to  see  the  Post  Office  De 
partment  operate  on  a  firmer  flnnaclal  basis 
So   it   should   be    encoxiraging  to   see   then, 
concerned  about  deficits  and  losses. 

But  we've  been  through  a  good  many  post 
al  rate  hikes  with  them  lately,  moving  fron^ 
3-  to  4-  to  5-cent  stamps,  all  Initiated 
erase  or  minimize  the  huge  deficit. 

And    they    haven't    done    a   whole    lot 
shrink  the  deficit.    So  neither,  probably,  wil  i 
this. 

But  they  keep  trying,  both  in  the  revenu  s 
department  and  in  gimmicks  of  operatloE 
And  maybe  that's  all  we  can  expect. 

Newest    of    operational    economies    is 
February  1  dropping  of  the  hour  of  malUn  ; 
tn  the  postmark.     Henceforth  the  envelopp 
will  carry  only  a  simple  "a.m."  or  "p.m  " 
the  postmark  circle. 

The  excuse  Is  that  changing  the  time  man- 
ually every  half  hour  in  cancellation  stamfjs 
has  slowed  mail  handling  and  raised  costs 

But  there  are  those  cynics  who  will 
that  erasing  the  hour  of  posting  will 
the  post  office  up  to  12  more  hours  of  han 
dllng  time  without  any  proof  that  they  "" 
It. 


to 
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Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]   may  extend  h|s 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  arid 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemajn 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   SHRIVER.     Mr.   Speaker,   whdn 
the  late  President  Kennedy  announced 
the  administration's  decision  last  Oct<i 
ber  to  sell  American  wheat  to  the  Si 
Viet  Union,  he  explained : 

Our  country  has  always  rescxinded  to  re- 
quests for  food  from  governments  of  people 
who  needed  it.  so  long  as  we  were  certain 
that  the  people  would  actually  get  It  aJtd 
know    where    It   came   from.      The    Ruselin 
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people  will  know  they  are  receiving  Amer- 
ican wheat. 

Agreements  have  been  concluded  by 
U.S.  grain  dealers  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion for  75  million  tons  of  wheat.    Some 
of  this  grain  already  has  been  delivered. 
However,  there  is  evidence  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  Russian  populace 
Is  being  denied  the  use  of  the  grain  on 
the  basis  of  religious  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination by  Communist  leaders.  Jews 
throughout  the  world  are  preparing  for 
the  traditional  observance  of  the  Pass- 
over which  commemorates  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Jews  from  slavery  in  Egypt. 
The   Soviet  Union   has   some   2.385,000 
Jews — the  second  largest  Jewish  popu- 
lation  in  the  world.     It  apparently  is 
Russian  policy  to  interfere  with  or  com- 
pletely forbid  the  preparation  of  mat- 
zoh— unleavened  bread — which  is  eaten 
by  Jews  during  the  7  days  of  Passover. 
According  to  press  reports,  the  last 
bakery  in  Moscow  authorized  to  prepare 
matzoh  for  the    Jewish  religious  holi- 
day has  been  closed.    Matzoh  is  made 
from  wheat  flour  and  is  used  at  all  meals. 
It  also  can  be  made  from  barley,  rye. 
oats,  or  stelt.       But  only  a  trickle    of 
matzoh  will  be  available  for  the  Jewish 
populace  in  Russia. 

Since  the  Passover  observance  is  sym- 
bolic of  a  rebellion  against  oppression 
and  tsrranny,  it  is  important  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  pro- 
test this  denial  of  religious  freedom  and 
do  whatever  possible,  at  this  late  date, 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  matzoh 
to  key  centers  of  Jewish  life  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  am  introducing  an  appropriate  reso- 
lution today  which  will  provide  mean- 
ingful evidence  of  this  Nation's  support 
of  religious  freedom,  peace,  and  justice 
for  all  people  of  all  nations. 


STRANGE  CASE  OF  THE  TWO  SEC- 
RETARY McNAMARAS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    HOSMER.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
American  Security  Council's  Washington 
Report  for  March  23  contains  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  analysis  of  the  incon- 
sistencies  apparent   in   Defense   Secre- 
tary McNamara's  words  and  deeds.    It 
was  written  by  the  highly  respected  ex- 
pert on  U.S.  strategy  and  military  affairs. 
Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony.  director,  inter- 
national studies  program,  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution.   Stanford    University.      Many 
serious  students  of  our  defense  require- 
ments have  voiced,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other,   concern    over    the    direction    in 
which  the  Nation's  defenses  are  being 
taken  under  the  stewardship  of  Mr.  Mc- 
-     Namara.    Dr.  Possony's  writing  cites  the 
details  which  underlie  such  concern.    It 
is  as  follows: 


The  Strategy  of  Planned  Obsolescence 
Like    Nathan    Hale,    Secretary    of   Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  may  regret  that  he  haa 


but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country.  But  he 
may  console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  has  been  offering  to  his  country  two  strat- 
egies. We  have  two  McNamaras,  and  one 
of  the  two  must  be  wrong. 

McNamara  I  has  clearly  stated  that  "the 
struggle  against  communism  is  far  from 
over."  He  said:  "Expansionism  is  so  deeply 
ingrained  in  Conununlst  doctrine  that  it 
would  be  naive  for  us  to  expect  any  Com- 
munist leadership  to  repudiate  it.  Much 
more  likely  (recent),  apparent  changes  in 
(Soviet)  policy  were  brought  about  by  forces 
and  pressures  beyond  the  control  of  Soviet 
leadership."  Yet  McNamara  n  Is  not  making 
the  decisions  that  are  required  now  to  main- 
tain our  strength  beyond  1969. 

McNamara  I  has  denied  that  he  is  aiming 
at  the  unUateral  disarmament  of  the  United 
States.  "This  Is  not  the  time  to  relax  our 
efforts  and  cut  back  our  national  security 
programs."  But  McNamara  n  is  condemning 
those  forms  of  firepower  and  delivery  meana 
which  constitute  the  main  strengths  of  the 
United  States,  and  Is  thus  actually  weaken- 
ing our  military  p>o8ture. 

McNamara  I  professes  to  believe  that 
.manned  bomber  aircraft  are  obsolete.  Yet 
McNamara  n  ordered  the  TPX,  which  he 
says  Is  more  of  a  bomber  than  any  previous 
fighter-bomber.  If  a  follow-on  bomber  to 
the  B-52  or  B-58  cannot  be  a  usefvd  weapon, 
why  Isn't  the  TFX  obsolete,  too?  But  if  the 
TFX  is  a  good  weapon,  why  wouldn't  the 
far  more  advanced  bomber  which  can  now 
be  built,  be  an  even  better  weapon? 

McNamara  I  admits  the  need  for  a  foUow- 
on  manned  system  by  recently  requesting 
funds  for  the  study  of  a  next-generation 
heavy  bomber.  But  McNamara  11  only  asks 
for  5  million,  when  to  avoid  a  bomber  gap  by 
1970,  he  should  have  asked  for  a  multiple  of 
this  amount. 

McNamara  I  explains  that  "the  futiure  of 
the  maimed  bomber  as  a  major  element  of 
the  strategic  force  beyond  the  end  of  the 
decade.  I  think,  is  In  question"  and  stopped 
production  of  the  B-52  and  B-58.  Yet  Mc- 
Namara n  disclosing  that  there  are  a  nimi- 
ber  of  B-52's  in  reserve,  promised  to  keep 
630  or  more  heavy  bombers  in  operation  till 
the  end  of  the  decade.  He  Is  planning  to 
spend  $1.6  billion  to  preserve  the  bomber 
force  both  safe  and  effective  beyond  1969.  If 
a  B-52  can  function  effectively  by  1969.  could 
not  an  up-to-date  bomber  function  better? 
The  TFX,  ordered  by  McNamara  I,  Is  a  me- 
dium-range airplane.  To  obtain  maximum 
usefulness,  this  aircraft  would  have  to  be  op- 
erated from  European  bases.  Yet  as  the  B-47 
Is  being  inactivated,  McNamara  II  Is  aban- 
doning key  European  bases.  The  TFX  re- 
quires an  improved,  not  a  more  restricted  Eu- 
ropean base  structure. 

McNamara  I  does  not  want  bombers.  Yet 
during  the  Cuba  crisis  McNamara  II  used 
SAC  bombers  for  a  massive  demonstrative 
alert  operation  lasting  1  month,  thereby 
proving  our  readiness  and  persuading  the 
Soviets  to  back  down.  What  would  he  have 
done  with  an  all-mlssUe  force?  Used  a  press 
conference?  Fired  one  missile  to  demon- 
strate firmness? 

McNamara  I  argues  that  manned  bombers 
are  obsolete  because  they  are  more  vulner- 
able on  the  ground  than  hardened  missiles. 
Yet  McNamara  II  knows  that  the  accuracy  of 
Soviet  attack  systems  Is  Improving  and  that 
the  yield  of  Soviet  weapons  Is  extremely  high. 
Hence  Soviet  capability  to  destroy  hardened 
missile  sites — even  sites  of  maximum  hard- 
ness—is growing.  (A  58-megaton  warhead 
would  destroy  a  SOO-pound-per-square-lnch 
site  at  a  miss  distance  of  1.5  miles.)  Thus, 
aircraft  with  long  endurance  characteristics 
(and  mobile  missiles)  will  be  less  vulnerable 
than  missiles  in  fixed  sites. 

McNamara  I  claims  that  the  missile  1«  the 
most  effective  strategic  weapon  of  the  present 
era— it  is  faster,  it  Is  safer  on  the  ground. 
and  It  can  penetrate  def enaee  more  effectively 
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than  the  bomber.  Yet  McNamara  U  denies 
to  NATO  the  medium-range  mobile  ballistic 
missile  which  Generals  Norstad  and  Lem- 
nltzer  have  been  requesting. 

McNamara  I  Is  staking  the  entire  strategic 
future  of  the  United  States  upnan  missiles, 
but  McNamara  II  does  not  see  to  It  that  these 
missiles  are  tested  till  highest  reliability  and 
optimal  usefulness  are  attained.     McNamara 

I  acknowledges  that  our  missiles  may  be  vul- 
nerable to  radiation  damage,  yet  McNamara 

II  does  not  want  to  test  the  vulnerability  of 
missiles  redesigned  to  withstand  radiation 
hazards. 

McNamara  I  claims  the  supremacy  of  the 
missile  over  the  airplane,  but  McNamara  II 
has  taken  no  steps  to  Insure  follow-on  mis- 
siles. There  is  an  obvious  need  for  missiles 
with  large  payloads  and/or  vastly  improved 
acctiracy,  and  for  replacing  liquid-fueled  At- 
lases and  Titans  with  solid-fueled  heavy  mis- 
siles. McNamara  I  favors  vastly  Improved 
accuracy  of  delivery.  High  accuracy  coupled 
with  good  nuclear  efficiency  would  allow  sig- 
nificant reductions  In  the  size  of  missiles. 
This,  In  turn,  would  reduce  ground  vulner- 
ability and  permit  an  Increase  In  the  size  of 
the  missile  force.  Yet  McNamara  11  shows 
little  Interest  In  "strategic  optimization"  and 
falls  to  order  the  development  of  small 
ICBM's  and  MRBM's.  He  apparently  Is  con- 
triving the  early  death  of  the  mobile  medium 
range  missile  program.  McNamara  I  stated 
that  the  100-megaton  Soviet  warhead  would 
be  less  effective  than  four  15-megaton  war- 
heads. Implying  that  the  United  States 
should  choose  a  system  with  smaller  war- 
heads and  a  larger  number  of  missiles.  How- 
ever. McNamara  II  did  not  order  that  the 
jrields  of  existing  warheads  be  brought  up 
to  the  15-megaton  level,  nor  did  he  or- 
der missiles  (other  than  Titan  II)  that  could 
carry  such  warheads,  and  he  did  not  order 
four  missiles  for  each  Soviet  missile. 

McNamara  I  argued  that  we  need  not  fol- 
low the  Soviets  on  the  route  of  the  super- 
yields,  which  is  a  defensible  point  If  first- 
rate  accuracy  Is  attainable,  but  McNamara  II 
falls  to  take  measures  that  would  protect  the 
American  people  against  the  genocldal  ef- 
fects of  Soviet  superyleld  weapons. 

McNamara  I  gave  solemn  assurance  that 
he  would  guard  against  all  risks  caused  by  the 
test  ban  treaty,  but  McNamara  n  has  not 
requested  the  funds  required  to  fulfill  this 
promise. 

McNamara  I  advocates  a  damage-limit- 
ing strategy  which  requires  "a  force  large 
enough  to  Insure  the  destruction,  single  or  in 
combination,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Commu- 
nist China,  or  the  Communist  satellites  as 
national  societies — and — to  destroy  their 
warmaklng  capability  so  as  to  limit,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  damage  to  this  country 
and  to  our  allies."  Yet  McNamara  II  pro- 
fesses to  have  as  yet  no  "Judgment"  on  the 
defensive  systems  which  alone  are  capable 
of  limiting  damage.  He  ignores  the  threat 
of  700  Soviet  MRBM's  against  Evu-ope,  at  least 
he  does  not  propose  to  do  anything  about 
It,  and  he  does  not  do  very  much  about  the 
ICBM's  that  the  Soviets  might  fire  against 
the  United  States.  McNamara  I  professes  to 
be  imconcerned  about  the  dependability  and 
reliability  of  our  warheads  during  reentry. 
Yet  McNamara  II  argues  against  antimissiles, 
among  other  reasons  on  the  ground  that  our 
knowledge  of  reentry  physics  is  Inadequate 
to  design  an  effective  ABM. 

McNamara  I  claims  that  Nike-Zeus  and 
Nike  X,  the  antimissile  defense  systems  pres- 
ently under  development,  are  Inadequate. 
There  is  no  "commitment  at  this  time  to  ulti- 
mate production  and  deployment."  But  Mc- 
Namara II  does  not  provide  the  Impetus 
needed  to  remedy  alleged  shortcomings  or 
to  Invent  and  develop  entirely  new  systems 
that  hold  greater  promise. 

McNamara  I  predicates  the  effectiveness  of 
the  strategy  of  deterrence  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Soviets  are  "rational."    Yet  McNa- 


mara II  believes  that  the  Soviets  are  acting 
irrationally  in  buying  an  antimissile  defense 
system.  What  happens  If  the  Irrationality  Is 
really  on  our  side? 

McNamara  I  puts  great  emphasis  on  ship- 
launched  missile  systems  like  Polaris  and 
the  proposed  European  multinational  force 
because  their  mobility  protects  these 
weapons  against  prelaunch  attack.  Yet  Mc- 
Namara II  recognizes  that  the  Soviet  ABM 
system  Is  most  effective  against  ship- 
launched  missiles. 

McNamara  I  praises  the  advantages  of  mo- 
bile naval  systems.  There  is  "nobody"  In 
OSD  who  disputes  that  a  nuclear-propelled 
carrier  "Is  more  desirable,"  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Nitze  testified.  Such  a  carrier  would 
greatly  enhance  the  U.S.  deterrent  against 
both  major  and  limited  wars,  yet  McNamara 
n  insists  on  buying  an  obsolescent  conven- 
tional carrier. 

McNamara  I  has  Insisted,  rightly  so,  that 
once  there  Is  warning  about  Impending  So- 
viet attack,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  maxlmxmi  flexibility  In 
choosing  different  covirses  of  action.  But 
McNamara  II  Is  buying  systems  which  allow 
either  no  response  (this  could  have  deadly 
effects  to  ourselves) ,  or  a  minim  vim  response 
(this  would  be  Irrelevant),  or  a  maximum 
response  (this  may  bring  about  the  war  we 
want  to  avoid ) .  He  does  not  want  to  buy 
systems  that  may  persuade  the  Soviets  from 
calling  off  a  contemplated  attack.  In  brief, 
he  does  not  want  to  heed  the  lesson  of  his 
own  strategy  which  was  successful  In  1962. 
McNamara  I  has  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  need  of  providing  a  dependable  second- 
strike  force.  He  has  successfully  Implement- 
ed the  second -strike  concept  for  the  current 
period  but  McNamara  II  does  not  want  to 
procure  the  weapons  needed  to  continue 
with  this  strategy  In  the  future.    McNamara 

I  has  Insisted  on  the  need  for  a  second-strike 
capability  In  the  United  States.  Yet  Mc- 
Namara n  has  made  no  effort  to  create  such 
a  capability  In  Europe;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  been  discouraging  such  efforts.  McNa- 
mara I  announced  a  counterforce  strategy, 
but  McNamara  U  buys  weapons  which  are 
chlefiy  useful  for  a  countervalue  strategy. 
He  displays  opposition  to  weapons  which 
could  Implement  counterforce  strategy  most 
effectively. 

Shortly  after  McNamara  I  announced  an 
American   counterforce   strategy,   McNamara 

II  stated  that  the  Soviets  would  harden 
their  missile  sites  and  therefore  a  counter- 
force  strategy  would  become  Inoperative — 
as  though  Soviets  hardening  had  not  been 
predicted.  If  the  proper  weapon  systems 
were  built,  counterforce  strategy  could  be 
executed  throughout  the  foreseeable  future. 
In  arguing  the  advantages  of  missiles  over 
bombers,  McNamara  I  stresses  the  require- 
ment of  destroying  "time  sensitive"  (I.e. 
counterforce)  targets.  But  why  bother  If 
those  targets  are  hard  and  allegedly  can't 
be  destroyed  anyway? 

McNamara  I  has  reiterated  the  findings 
of  previous  Secretaries  of  Defense  that 
against  a  full-fledged  Soviet  attack,  Euroj)e 
can  be  defended  only  by  means  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This.  McNamara  I  has  claimed 
credit  for  a  "60-percent  increase  in  the  tacti- 
cal nuclear  forces  deployed  in  Western 
Europe."  Yet  McNamara  II  has  instituted  so 
many  safeguards  against  the  Imaginary 
dangers  of  unauthorized  use  and  of  acci- 
dental war  that  our  nuclear  strength  In 
Europe  may  be  destroyed  before  we  are  able 
to  use  it.  McNamara  II  also  falls  to  procure 
those  types  of  nuclear  weapons — mostly 
clean  ones  and.  in  future,  all  fusion  and 
neutron  weapons — which  would  be  most 
suitable  for  employment  In  a  European  con- 
flict. 

McNamara  I  fears  that  a  conflict  that  is 
initially  fought  with  conventional  weapons 
may  escalate  Into  a  nuclear  war.  He  haa 
fostered  the  belief  that  utilization  of  any 


single  nuclear  weapon,  whether  big  or  small, 
even  under  circumstances  which  woiUd 
clearly  disprove  aggressive  intent  on  our  part, 
automatically  would  escalate  the  conflict  to 
the  top  level  of  violence.  McNamara  n  falls 
to  understand — or  disclose — that  escalation 
from  conventional  war  to  full-fledged  high- 
yield  nuclear  war  can  be  avoided  by  provid- 
ing a  full  spectrum  of  nuclear  weap>on8.  If 
the  United  States  were  superior  to  the 
U.S.SJI.  In  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons,  es- 
calation would  not  pay.  that  Is  any  time  the 
Soviets  would  try  to  escalate,  their  military 
situation  would  deteriorate.  U.S.  policy 
Is  "to  deter  or  defeat  aggression  at  any 
level"  (Dean  Rusk) .  Hence,  If  Mc- 
Namara I  fears  escalation,  why  doesn*! 
McNamara  II  procure  the  systems  that  can 
effect  the  deterrence  of  escalation?  Mc- 
Namara I  has  announced  his  belief  that 
Soviet- instigated  limited  wars,  notably  "na- 
tional wars  of  liberation"  are  the  wars  that 
the  United  States  will  be  most  likely  to  fight 
In  the  future.  Yet  McNamara  U  has  not 
indicated  awareness  of  the  probability  that, 
if  our  present  strategic  weapons  systems 
which  are  deterring  the  Soviets  from  rtsklng 
full-fledged  nuclear  war.  are  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate, the  more  total  forms  of  conflict 
win  become  more  feasible  and  less  "unthink- 
able." McNamara  I  has  been  Insisting  on 
the  need  to  Increase  our  counterlnsurgency 
capabilities.  Yet  McNamara  n  has  not  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  of  using  the  newly 
created  strength — "a  sixfold  Increase  In  coun- 
terlnsurgency forces" — to  advantage.  The 
incidence  of  "sublimlted"  conflict  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow.  Only  recently  the  Secretary 
was  still  very  optimistic  about  Vietnam. 
Now,  despite  all  the  counterlnsurgency  ado, 
he  does  not  know  how  to  win  that  war — It's 
a  Job  for  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  he  says. 
So  we  need  allies  after  all?  McNamara  I 
tends  to  depreciate  new  technologies,  but 
McNamara  n  usually  denies  fxinds  needed 
to  carry  out  the  effective  development  of 
new  weapons.  McNamara  n  also  delays 
funding  with  the  effect  that  If  there  Is  to 
be  a  new  weapon,  and  he  can't  avoid  order- 
ing It,  this  weapon  would  be  obsolescent 
before  it  could  be  deployed.  McNamara  I 
then  argues  that  the  new  weapon  Is  not 
needed  an3rway,  since  an  older  weapon  al- 
ready Is  performing  the  particular  mission. 

McNamara  I  claims  that  he  Is  acting  on  the 
principle  of  cost  effectiveness,  but  McNamara 
n  completely  Ignores  this  principle  when  It 
Is  to  be  applied  to  nuclear  weapons.  In  the 
case  of  the  nuclear  propelled  carrier,  he  cal- 
culates the  wix>ng  cost  and  overlooks  the 
effectiveness  factor.  In  comparing  a  bomber 
with  a  missile,  he  starts  from  the  wrong 
assiunptlon  that  both  of  these  weapons  types 
are  performing  the  same  military  function 
and  overlooks  the  fact  that  an  aircraft  can 
perform  the  same  mission  several  times, 
whereas  the  missile  can  be  used  only  once. 
Also,  he  avoids  a  comparison  between  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  a  combined  alrcraft- 
mlssUe  system  and  that  of  an  all-aircraft  or 
alU-mlsslle  system.  Thus,  cost  effectiveness 
goes  by  the  board  In  those  cases  where  he 
does  not  like  a  psu^lcular  type  of  weapon. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  weapons  he  just  does 
not  like  or  hates  Intensely.  No  facts,  no 
logic  no  calculations — nothing  will  sway 
him.  "An  obstinate  man  does  not  hold 
opinions,  but  they  hold  him"  (Pope) . 

McNamara  I  Is  convinced  that  he  Is  ab- 
solutely right,  but  McNamara  n  has  stifled 
the  discussion  of  military  Issues,  and  is  in- 
clined to  listen  only  to  those  who  support 
his  preconceived  notions. 

McNamara  has  established  an  autocratic 
regime  In  the  Pentagon.  But  this  country 
has  a  government  of  law  and  not  men.  The 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  not 
designed  to  be  that  of  an  omniscient  Napo- 
leon. According  to  the  law,  the  Secretary 
should  establish  an  effective  and  friendly 
teamwork  with  the  services.    Yet  "those  he 
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commands,  move  only  In  command,  nothing 
In  love."    (Macbetii.  vol.  2.) 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is  to<> 
serious  a  matter  to  be  left  exclusively  (c* 
almost  so)  In  the  hands  of  a  civilian  maste^ 
of  paradox. 


L 


WHEAT  PROGRAM  A  POOR  WAY  T<^ 
START  ANTIPOVERTY  WAR  | 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanj- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pindlky]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  an^ 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  therfe 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema^i 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
one  particular  aspect  of  the  debates,  dia- 
cussions.  and  press  reports  on  the  whe^t 
certificate  plan  that  has  been  widely  mis- 
understood.     In   fairness   to   the    cori- 
sumers  of  wheat  products— and  we  afl 
are — and  in  fairness  to  all  of  us  wh|o 
represent    them— these    misconceptior^s 
must  be  cleared  up.  i 

The  principal  sponsor  of  the  certificate 
program  in  the  other  body  said  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  I  quote:  "we  are  n0t 
changing  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  millftr 
one  penny."  This  and  similar  statements 
have  been  taken  for  gospel.  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  is  absolutely  untrue.        I 

With   your    indulgence,    I    will    showr 
that  the  wheat  bill  we  are  now  conside 
ing  will  cost  the  American  consumer 
wheat  products  between  $90  and  $1 
million  more  in  1964-65  than  in  196 
64 — for  precisely  the  same  amounts  a 
types  of  wheat  foods.     This  is  a  gre 
burden  to  place  on  the  consumers  of  o 
of  our  most  basic  products  and  one  reli 
on  so  heavily  by  low-income  families 

Because  of  its  complexity,  this  is  nbt 
an  easy  explanation  to  make.  So,  aga' 
I  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  so  that  we  ^o 
not  realize  a  few  months  from  now  thjat 
we  have  made  a  serious  mistake.  Ev^n 
if  we  fail  to  consider  the  many  bad  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation,  let  us  be  very  su^e 
we  know  what  we  are  doing  to  the  con- 
sumer before  we  accept  this  wheat  prjo- 
gram. 

Those  who  say  the  certificate  plan  v^ill 
not  change  the  price  of  wheat  apparency 
reason  as  follows — and  throughout  I  aim 
referring  to  the  impact  of  the  program 
on  the  U.S.  consumer.  In  1964,  the  price 
support  loan  on  wheat  will  be  $1.30.  Fjor 
each  bushel  of  wheat  the  miller  processes 
into  flour  for  U.S.  consumption,  he 
must — I  repeat — he  must  pay  the  Federal 
Government  an  additional  70  cents. 
Therefore,  the  proponents  say.  his  cost, 
excluding  freight,  handling,  quality  pte- 
miums,  and  so  forth,  will  be  $2  per  bu^- 
el.  The  proponents  then  point  out  thjat, 
using  the  same  exclusions  I  just  men- 
tioned, millers  are  now  paying  $2.  There- 
fore, the  miller's  wheat  cost  in  1964  vrill 
be  the  same  as  in  1963. 

Superficially,  this  might  sound  qiiite 
reasonable,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is 
distorted  in  a  number  of  respects.      I 

Here  is  what  the  supporters  of  tills 
bill  have  done.  They  have  taken  ^e 
highest  average  price — $2 — received  i  by 
wheat  growers  in  any  month  so  far  in  the 
1963-64  crop  year  and  are  comparing  it 


with  the  lowest  price  growers  are  likely 
to  receive  in  1964-65— again  $2.  Let  us 
apply  their  system  in  reverse.    In  July 

1963,  the  average  price  received  by  grow- 
ers was  $1.75 — not  $2— and  this  Is  the 
figure  that  should  be  compared  with 
July  1964;  that  is,  $2.  On  that  basis,  we 
have  an  automatic  increase  of  25  cents 
per  bushel  between  1963  and  1964. 

Another  way  of  comparing  1963  and 
1964  prices,  however,  would  be  to  use 
averages,  and  also  price-support  levels. 
The  1963  loan  level  is  $1.82,  and  although 
there  is  an  $0.18  Federal  payment  made 
to  growers,  the  miller  is  not  required  to 
provide  the  funds  for  this  payment.    In 

1964.  however,  the  support  level  is  $2; 
that  is,  $1.30  plus  a  $0.70  Federal  pay- 
ment which  Is  supplied  by  the  miller. 
Therefore,  using  the  loan  or  price-sup- 
port levels  as  guides,  the  miller's  wheat 
cost  would  increase  by  $0.18  per  bushel, 
the  difference  between  $1.82  and  $2. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  prices  actually 
paid  versus  expected  prices  in  1964.  The 
average  price  received  by  wheat  growers 
on  the  1963  crop  to  date  is  $1.87  or  $0.05 
above  the  loan.  Since  the  miller  will 
probably  be  paying  a  minimum  of  $2  In 
July  of  1964,  his  per  bushel  cost  will  au- 
tomatically increase  $0.13  on  this  basis 
alone. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  other  fac- 
tors that  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, all  of  which  are  expected  to  add  to 
the  upward  pressure  on  prices  above  the 
$2  level.  One  such  factor  is  the  normal 
price  increase  that  takes  place  during 
the  marketing  year.  For  example,  from 
1955  through  1962,  the  season  average 
price  received  by  farmers  was  $0.06  above 
the  July  beginning  price,  on  average. 

The  proponents'  assumption  that  the 
price  of  domestic  wheat  to  the  miller 
will  be  $2  is  based  on  the  further  as- 
sumption that  such  food  wheat  at  the 
farm  level  will  trade,  before  adding  the 
$0.70  certificate  cost,  at  the  loan  level  of 
SI. 30.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
remote  possibility. 

All  indicators  I  have  seen  suggest  that 
wheat  production  in  1964  will  be  100  to 
150  million  bushels  less  than  domestic 
and  export  use  in  the  1964-65  marketing 
year.  Under  these  conditions  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  the  market  would  be 
near  the  $1.30  loan  and  could  be  substan- 
tially above.  Unfavorable  weather — and 
the  outlook  Is  not  the  best  right  now — or 
further  shipments  to  the  Communist 
countries  could  raise  prices  substantially. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
could  attempt  to  force  the  market  price 
down  by  selling  from  its  stocks  but  prob- 
ably could  not  push  it  below  $1.37  at  the 
beginning  and  $1.47  at  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  because  of  legal  restric- 
tions on  its  sales  policies.  Therefore,  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  market,  in 
terms  of  farm  prices,  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  go  below  $1.37  and 
could  go  higher. 

Let  me  interpose  another  thought  at 
this  point  with  respect  to  CCC's  ability 
to  force  the  market  price  down — if  it  de- 
cided to  do  so — which  is  by  no  means 
assured.  CCC  has  virtually  no  Soft  Red 
Winter  or  eastern  White  wheat  stocks — 
the  classes  used  for  cake,  pastries,  pies, 
cookies,  crackers,  and  so  forth.  As  free 
market  supplies  dwindle  in  1964-65,  CCC 


will  have  no  ability  whatsoever  to  hold 
down  prices  of  these  wheats  since  it  has 
no  supplies  to  put  into  the  market. 
Prices  could  skyrocket  and  on  top  of  this 
the  Soft  wheat  miller  would  still  have  to 
pay  the  70  cents  processing  tax  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  estimate  how 
much  these  factors  will  add  to  the  basic 
$2  cost  to  millers  in  1964.  At  the  outset, 
they  are  faced  with  at  least  an  18 -cent 
increase  and  experienced  grain  buyers 
estimate  it — total  farm  price  to  miller- 
may  go  to  $2.13  or  more.  Should  this 
$2.13  represent  the  average  1964  price 
received  by  farmers  it  would  be  26  cents 
above  the  1963  average. 

The  milling  industry  buys  about  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  per  year  for 
domestic  human  consumption.  At  18  to 
26  cents  per  bushel,  this  means  an  in- 
crease in  wheat  costs  in  1964.  as  com- 
pared with  1963.  of  $90  to  $130  million. 
Think  of  it:  $90  to  $130  million  added 
cost  to  millers  and  consumers  because  of 
a  bill  its  sponsors  say  will  not  add  a 
penny  to  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
And,  for  every  penny  by  which  wheat 
costs  increase  beyond  this  level,  the  mill- 
ers of  this  coimtry  will  have  to  pay  an 
extra  $5  million. 

What  will  become  of  this  added  cost? 
The  milling  industry  is  widely  known  as 
one  which  operates  on  extremely  narrow 
margins — one  whose  prices  correlate 
historically  very  closely  with  its  wheat 
costs.  A  graph  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  this  rather 
dramatically  with  respect  to  wholesale 
or  bakery  flour,  which  is  about  80  per- 
cent of  all  flour  sold.  The  correlation  is 
not  as  close  on  family  flour — the  type 
sold  at  retail — because  of  the  greater 
costs  of  packaging,  selling,  and  delivery. 
In  other  words  the  steadily  increasing 
costs  of  these  services,  many  of  which 
are  labor  costs,  tend  to  obscure  the  peri- 
odic increases  and  decreases  in  the  cost 
of  the  wheat  in  family  flour. 

Following  the  historical  trend  of  this 
graph,  it  will  be  seen  that  millers  will 
pass  on  the  increased  wheat  costs,  as 
they  have  the  savings — to  their  custom- 
ers, both  housewives  and  bakers.  This 
simply  means  that  the  cost  of  flour  and 
products  made  from  flour  will  increase 
from  $90  to  $130  million  in  1964-65. 
This  burden  will  be  shared  by  the  family 
flour  purchased  by  our  consumers  and 
by  such  products  as  cakes,  cookies,  flour 
mixes,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  wheaten 
breakfast  cereals,  and  bread.  This  is 
not  a  threat  by  me  or  the  Industries 
which  produce  wheat  products.  It  is 
simply  a  statement  of  logical  economic 
fact  that  these  various  industries  can- 
not absorb  such  a  tremendous  increase 
in  costs. 

Some  persons  have  asked  what  differ- 
ence it  makes  whether  the  consumer  or 
taxpayer  pays  for  this  wheat  program. 
After  all,  they  say,  we  are  talking  about 
the  same  people.  I  submit  that  this  is 
not  necessarily  so,  for  although  all  tax- 
payers are  consumers,  not  all  consiuners 
are  taxpayers.  Another  chart  also  pre- 
pared from  USDA  data  shows  those  fam- 
ilies with  the  lowest  Incomes  rely  most 
heavily  on  wheat  flour.  The  families 
with  incomes  under  $1,000  a  year  con- 
sume six  times  as  much  flour  as  do  those 
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with  incomes  over  $10,000.  Therefore, 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  flour  would 
be  multiplied  sixfold  for  the  lowest  In- 
come group  compared  with  the  highest. 
Needless  to  say,  our  income  tax  system 
operates  exactly  the  opposite  way — so  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
the  consumer  or  the  taxpayer  is  saddled 
with  the  cost  of  the  certificate  plan  or 
any  other  price  support  program. 


2.  Do  you  favor  balancing  the  budget  by 
restraining  growth  of  existing  progranu? 


THE  1964  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
OF  MICHIGAN'S  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  views  of  the  citizenry  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  on 
questions  of  major  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

Late  in  January  I  mailed  out  our 
fourth  annual  questionnaire  to  thou- 
sands of  citizens.  In  addition,  most 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers — as  a  pub- 
lic service — printed  the  questionnaire 
ballot.  The  bulk  of  the  returns  were 
received  In  February  though,  even  to- 
day, we  still  are  receiving  returns. 

I  have  estimated  returns  of  over 
11,000.  This  is  a  remarkable  response. 
I  am  personally  most  grateful  to  those 
persons  who  took  the  time  and  trouble 
to  cast  their  votes.  I  also  am  appre- 
ciative of  the  excellent  cooperation  of 
the  public  media  in  seeing  that  practi- 
cally every  single  resident  of  the  Eighth 
District  had  the  opportunity  to  voice  his 
opinion. 

The  questionnaire  results,  based  on 
the  tabulation  of  7,115  returns,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Do  you  favor  placing  medicare  for  the 
aged  under  social  security  and  raising  social 
security  taxes  in  a  siifflcient  amount  to  cover 
cost? 


Occupation 

ToUl 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Hourly  employee: 

Number 

1,013 
100 

1,082 
100 

868 
100 

720 
100 

039 
100 

609 
100 

1,117 
100 

376 
100 

392 
100 

631 
62.4 

357 
33.0 

228 
26.3 

195 
27.1 

229 
24.4 

213 
35.0 

641 

57.4 

136 
36.3 

176 
44.0 

467 
46.1 

695 
64.2 

623 
71.7 

511 
71.0 

690 
73.6 

368 
60.4 

440 
39.4 

2S4 

62.4 

206 
52.3 

16 

Percent 

1.6 

Salaried  employee: 

Number 

30 

Percent 

2.8 

Businessman: 

Number  

17 

Percent.. 

2.0 

Profes-slonal: 

Number 

14 

Percent 

1.0 

Fanner: 

Number 

20 

Percent 

2.1 

Housewife: 

Number 

28 

Percent 

4.6 

Retired: 

Number 

36 

Percent.. 

3.2 

Other: 

Number 

6 

Percent 

1.3 

Not  stated: 

Number 

U 

Percent    

2.8 

Total: 

Number. 

Percent 

7,115 
100 

2.706 
38.1 

4.233 
59.4 

176 
2.5 

Occupation 

ToUl 

Yes 

No 

No  an- 
swer 

Hourly  employee: 

Kiiinhor                

1.013 
100 

1.082 
100 

868 
100 

720 
100 

939 
100 

609 
100 

1,117 
100 

375 
100 

392 
100 

721 

n.2 

863 
78.8 

702 
80.9 

669 
79.0 

768 
8a7 

456 
74.9 

895 
80.1 

286 
76.3 

299 
76.3 

218 
21.6 

174 
16.1 

113 
13.0 

103 
113 

128 
13.6 

86 
14.1 

187 
12.3 

69 
1&4 

61 
16.6 

74 

Percent 

7.8 

Salaried  employee: 

Number ... 

66 

Percent ....... 

5.1 

Businessman: 

Number 

53 

Percent    

6.1 

Professional: 

Number ........ 

48 

Percent 

6.7 

Farmer: 

Number 

63 

Percent 

5.6 

Housewife: 

Number 

67 

Percent 

11.0 

Retired: 

Number.. 

85 

Percent 

7.6 

Other: 

Number 

20 

Percent 

6.3 

Not  stated: 

Number.  ........ 

32 

Percent    . 

8.1 

Total: 

Number 

Percent 

7,115 
100 

5.639 
77.8 

1,089 
15.3 

487 
6.9 

3.  Do  you  favor  some  voluntary  religious 
activities  in  public  schools? 


Occupation 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Hourly  employee: 

Number 

1.013 
100 

1,082 
100 

868 
100 

720 
100 

939 
100 

609 
100 

1,117 
100 

375 
100 

392 
100 

823 
81.2 

914 
84.6 

096 

sao 

561 

76.6 

777 
82.8 

521 
85.6 

920 
82.3 

311 

SZ9 

323 

82.4 

165 
16.3 

146 
13.6 

16« 
l&O 

156 
21.7 

141 

16.0 

69 
11.3 

157 
14.1 

68 
16.6 

67 
14.6 

25 

Percent 

2.6 

Salaried  employee: 

Number  

22 

Percent ... 

2.0 

Businessman: 

Number 

17 

Percent 

2.0 

Professional: 

Number 

13 

Percent 

1.8 

Farmer: 

Number 

21 

Percent.. 

2.2 

Hoasewife: 

Number 

19 

Percent 

3.1 

Retired: 

Number . . 

40 

Percent.......... 

3.6 

Other: 

Number . 

6 

Percent 

1.6 

Not  stated: 

Number 

12 

Percent 

3.1 

Total: 

Number 

Percent 

7,115 
100 

5.836 
82.0 

1.105 
15.6 

174 
Z4 

4.  Do  you  favor  liberalizing  trade  relations 
with  Communist  countries? 


Occupation 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No  an- 
swer 

Hourly  employee: 

Number  

1,013. 
100 

1,082 
100 

868 
100 

720 
100 

939 
100 

009 
100 

1,117 
100 

376 
100 

237 
23.4 

212 
19.6 

233 
26.8 

190 
26.4 

286 
30.6 

108 
17.7 

266 
22.9 

80 
21.3 

727 
71.8 

808 
74.7 

583 

67.2 

482 
66.9 

560 
60.6 

457 
76.1 

775 
W.4 

276 
73. 6 

48 

Percent 

4.8 

Salaried  employee: 

Number 

62 

Percent      

5.7 

Businessman: 

Number    

52 

Percent    

6.0 

Professional: 

Number 

48 

Percent - 

6.7 

Farmer: 

Number 

84 

Percent 

8.9 

Housewife: 

Number 

44 

Percent    

7.2 

Retired: 

Number 

86 

Percent    

7.7 

Other: 

Number               .... 

10 

Percent 

5.1 

Occupation 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No  an- 
swer 

Not  stated: 

Number... — 

392 
100 

99 
26.3 

263 
67.1 

30 

Percent 

7.6 

Total: 

Number 

Percent 

7,116 
100 

1,701 
23.9 

4,940 
09.4 

474 
6.7 

6.  Do  you  favor  admission  of 
to  the  United  Nations? 

Red 

China 

Occupation 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Hourly  employee: 

Number. 

1,013 
100 

1,082 
100 

868 
100 

720 
100 

930 
100 

600 
100 

1,117 
100 

376 
100 

392 
100 

102 
10.1 

103 
9.6 

91 

10.5 

108 
14.3 

87 
9.8 

53 

8.7 

74 
6.6 

43 
11.6 

40 
10.2 

878 
86.6 

930 
86.0 

726 
83.6 

680 
80.6 

796 
84.7 

619 
85.2 

976 
87.3 

314 
83.7 

328 

83.7 

33 

Percent 

3.3 

Salaried  employee: 

Number 

49 

Percent 

4.6 

Businessman: 

Number 

61 

Percent.. 

5.9 

Professional: 

Number 

87 

Percent.. 

6.1 

Farmer: 

Number 

58 

Percent 

6.0 

Housewife: 

Number 

37 

Percent 

6.1 

Retired: 

Number. 

68 

Percent 

6.1 

Other: 

Number 

18 

Percent 

4.8 

Not  stated: 

Number 

24 

Percent.. 

6.1 

Total: 

Number.. 

Percent 

7,116 
100 

696 
9.7 

6,046 
86.1 

878 
6.2 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  public 
elementary  and  high  schools  for  B  teachers' 
salaries? 


OccupaUon 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No 
answer 

Hourly  employee: 

Number 

1.013 
100 

1,082 
100 

868 
100 

720 
100 

«89 

100 

609 
100 

1,117 
100 

875 
100 

392 
100 

326 
32.9 

299 

27.6 

184 
21.2 

238 

31.0 

206 
21.9 

192 
31.6 

389 
84.8 

107 
28.6 

114 
29.1 

611 
60.3 

742 
68.6 

633 
72.9 

4«3 

64.3 

647 
6&9 

363 
69.6 

603 
63.1 

246 
66.6 

244 
62.2 

78 

Percent 

7.5 

Salaried  employee: 

Number 

41 

Percent    

3.8 

Businessman: 

Number. 

51 

Percent.. 

5.9 

Professional: 

Number 

34 

4.7 

Farmer: 

Number 

86 

Percent    

9.2 

Housewife: 

Number 

54 

Percent    . 

8.9 

Retired- 

Number 

136 

Percent    

12.1 

Other: 

Number ... . 

22 

Percent^............ 

6.9 

Not  stated: 

Number 

34 

Percent™ 

8.7 

Total: 

Number 

Percent 

7,116 
100 

2.040 

28.7 

4.542 
63.8 

588 

7.6 

7.  Do  you  favor  increased  Federal  spending 
for  conununity  public  works  programs? 


Occupation 

Total 

Yea 

No 

Nosn- 

SWBT 

Hourly  employee: 

Number 

1,013 
100 

1,082 
100 

384 

87.0 

382 
26.1 

681 
67.4 

787 
7a9 

48 

Percent.. 

4.7 

Salaried  employee: 

N(imh«r                

33 

Percent 

8.0 

5904 

4 

Occupation 

Total 

Yes 

No         No 
answer 

Btisinessman: 
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100 
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100 
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100 
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lOO 

1,117 
100 

375 
100 

392 
100 

204 
23.6 

175 
24.3 

213 

22.7 

169 

27.8 

380 
34.0 

101 
26.9 

120 
30.6 

630 
72.6 

500 
69.4 

684 

72.8 

406 
66.7 

643 

57.6 

264 
70.4 

248 
63.3 

34 

3.9 

45 
6.3 

42 
4.5 

34 
6.5 

94 
8.4 

10 
2.7 

24 
6.1 

Percent        

Professional: 

Number 

Percent          - .- 

Farroer: 

Number          

Percent    

Housewife: 

Number 

Percent    

Retired: 

Number 

Percent 

Other: 

Number    

Percent 

Not  stated: 

Number      

Percent 

Total: 

Number 

Percent 

7,115 
100 

2.028 
28.5 

4,723 
66.4 

364 
5.1 
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Hourly  employee: 

Vumber           .- 

1,013 
100 

1,082 
100 

868 
100 

720 
100 

939 
100 

609 
100 

1,117 
100 

375 
100 

392 
100 

409 
40.4 

462 
42.7 

316 
36.4 

342 
47.6 

370 
39.4 

253 
41.5 

387 
34.6 

136 
%.3 

159 
40.6 

527 
62.0 

530 
49.0 

461 
63.1 

304 
42.2 

455 
48.5 

268 
44.0 

568 
5a9 

209 
55.7 

193 
49.2 

77 
7.6 

90 
8.3 

91 
10.5 

74 
10.3 

114 
12.1 

88 
14.5 

16S 

14.; 

3( 

8.< 

4< 

10.: 

Percent 

Salaried  employee: 

Percent  

Businessman: 
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Percent         
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Number 

Percent       . 

Farmer: 

Number      .-. -- 

Percent    -  

Housewife: 

Number 

Percent 

Retired: 

Number 

Percent    - 

Other: 

Number 

Percent      ... 

Not  stated: 

Percent        .  

Total: 

Number 

Percent 

.    7,115 
100 

2.834 
39.8 

3,515 
49.4 

76( 
10.1 
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provide    Government    support    to    U.S. 
Olympic  teams. 

The  present  situation  is  humiliating 
for  the  athletes  involved  and  destructive 
of  team  performance  and  morale.  Un- 
certainty of  support  for  training,  trans- 
portation, and  living  expenses  has  re- 
stricted participation  to  the  very  few 
who  live  in  proximity  to  training  facili- 
ties, have  the  time  to  prepare  for  the 
games,  or  are  assisted  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  How  much  athletic  talent  is  lost 
to  the  Nation  because  young  people  have 
to  spend  their  summers  working  at  jobs 
that  do  not  permit  the  necessary  physi- 
cal conditioning? 

The  argument  that  we  do  not  want  to 
make  our  athletes  political  minions  or 
adopt  the  practices  of  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  reflect  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. Many  free  world  nations  provide 
governmental  nnancial  support  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Olympic  games — no- 
tably the  Western  European  nations.  In 
my  view  the  support  of  a  group  of  out- 
standing amateur  athletes  carries  with 
it  no  greater  political  overtones  than 
any  other  program  of  cultural  or  educa- 
tional exchange. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
the  President  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team  which  will  participate 
in  the  summer  games  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
this  year.  These  expenses  would  in- 
clude training  expenses  from  the  date  of 
official  selection  of  the  team,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  games,  transportation 
expenses  to  and  from  Tokyo,  and  food 
and  lodging  while  in  Tokyo. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  examine 
this  legislation  promptly  and  carefully. 
It  is  not  only  the  image  of  our  Nation 
abroad  which  is  at  stake  here;  our  will- 
ingness to  afford  equal  opportunity  for 
all  those  of  athletic  ability  is  also  in- 
volved. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  this  legislation. 
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Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recor» 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  ! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theri 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaii 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  althoug 
Americans,  both  in  and  out  of  Govern^- 
ment  have  expressed  concern  with  th; 
performance  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  at 
the  recent  winter  games  in  Austria,  littl  s 
has  been  done  to  alter  the  situation 
which  finds  our  athletes  going  hat-in - 
hand  to  private  donees  for  contributions 
to  suppxjrt  our  participation.  The 
American  performance  at  Innsbruck  Is 
not  a  reflection  on  the  athletes  who  par- 
ticipated; there  were  some  outstanding 
performances  and  all  the  U.S.  represent  - 
atives  made  the  best  of  very  difflcujt 
conditions.  It  may  be  time,  however,  t^ 
reconsider  our  traditional  reluctance  tio 


EXPORTS  TO  COMMUNIST-BLOC 

NATIONS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  Congress,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  shocked  if  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce allowed  any  American  firm  to  ex- 
port explosives,  ammunition,  solid  and 
liquid-fuel  missile  propellants.  or  blast- 
ing caps  to  Communist  bloc  nations. 

But  amazingly  enough,  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Department  of  Commerce  may 
have  done,  in  effect,  by  licensing  export 
of  $123,300  worth  of  crude  sulfur  to 
Communist  Czechoslovakia. 

The  sulfur  will  be  used  for  Soviet 
bloc  production  of  sulfuric  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department's  list  of  ex- 
port licenses  approved,  dated  March 
16,  1964. 


Sulfuric  acid  is  among  the  most  in- 
dispensable raw  materials  in  the  chemi- 
cal industry.  It  is  a  basic  ingredient  in 
the  production  of  mixed  acid,  nitric  acid, 
and  in  the  nitration  process,  variously 
used  to  manufacture ;  first.  TNT,  which, 
in  addition  to  being  a  powerful  explosive, 
is  the  base  of  many  other  military  ex- 
plosives such  as  tritonal,  tetrytol,  pen- 
tolite,  tichrotol,  and  cyclotol,  to  name 
a  few;  second,  nitroglycerin  and  nitro- 
cellulose, used  in  liquid  and  solid  fuel 
rocket  propellant  production,  dynamite, 
and  ammunition;  third,  cyclonite  or 
RDX,  a  base  charge  for  shells,  detona- 
tors, and  bombs;  fourth,  ammonium  ni- 
trate, a  sensitive  explosive  for  blasting 
and  shell  charges;  and  fifth,  ethlyne 
dinitramine,  a  high  explosive  our  own 
Armed  Forces  developed  during  World 
War  n  under  the  name  "haleite." 

I  would  ask  one  simple  question :  Is  the 
Department  of  Commerce  willing  to  take 
the  word  of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 
regime  that  this  large  sulfuric  acid 
production  will  not  be  used  for  military 
purposes? 

I  am  writing  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges  to  inquire  what  methods 
of  verification  the  Department  possesses 
to  insure  that  this  vital  chemical  will  not 
end  up,  for  example,  in  explosives  and 
ammunition  used  in  Red-fomented  guer- 
riUa  and  terrorist  campaigns  through- 
out the  world.  Is  the  Department  will- 
ing to  gamble,  despite  the  possibility 
that  raw  sulfur  from  the  United 
States  may  be  used  eventuaUy  to  blow  up 
American  Embassies  and  consulates,  to 
take  human  lives,  to  destroy  the  property 
of  American  firms  and  Government  ac- 
tivities abroad? 

This  sulfur  export  license  is  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
administration's  longtime  attempt  to 
draw  a  line  between  so-called  strategic 
and  nonstrategic — warlike  and  peace- 
ful— goods. 

The  uses  of  a  basic  chemical  like  sul- 
furic sicid  are  many.  In  addition  to  its 
obvious  warlike  or  strategic  applications, 
sulfuric  acid  has  many  so-called  peace- 
ful uses  in  phosphate  fertilizer  manu- 
facture, paint  pigments,  dyes,  petrole- 
um refining,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
other  chemicals. 

But  precisely  who  is  going  to  find  out 
what  the  Czechs  intend  to  do  with  it? 

What  is  the  use  of  having  a  strategic 
list  which  bans  the  shipment  of  war- 
like goods  to  the  Communist  bloc,  if  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  no  better 
definition  of  "strategic"  than  "whatever 
is  on  the  list  at  a  given  time"? 

For  that  matter,  is  the  possible  end 
use  of  sulfuric  acid  in  petroleum  refin- 
ing, for  example,  any  less  strategic  than 
explosives  or  rocket  propellants?  A  good 
case  can  certainly  be  made  that  selling 
an  enemy  nation  something  it  desperate- 
ly needs  is  tantamount  to  a  strategic 
sale.  For  instance,  is  there  any  assur- 
ance that  adding  to  the  Soviet  bloc  pe- 
troleum refining  capability  will  not  bet- 
ter enable  the  Soviets  to  mount  an  "oil 
offensive"  in  Western  markets  by  dump- 

I  think  most  reasonable  people  would 
agree  that  selling  even  a  commodity  such 
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as  sulfur  to  the  Communists  is  hedged 
with  so  many  ambiguities  that  it  must 
be  considered  a  foolhardy  and  reckless 
gamble — unless  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce can  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  its  peaceful  use. 

Constantly  there  are  far-reaching 
questions  and  considerations  such  as 
these  in  the  area  of  export  control.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  Congress  and  the 
public  to  have  up-to-date  information 
relating  to  exports  or  proposed  exports 
to  the  Red  bloc  and  for  continual  eval- 
uation of  our  trade  policies  because  of 
their  significance  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  welfare?  We  must  live  up  to 
our  responsibilities  in  this  area. 


VOTE  EQUALIZATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
rare  in  the  legislative  process  that  Mem- 
bers can  have  so  clear  a  picture  of  the 
consequence  of  congressional  inaction  as 
in  the  case  of  the  redistricting  bill  now 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this 
House.  The  results  of  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  act  are  graphically  illustrated 
in  the  situation  in  Maryland.  There  a 
Federal  court  has  already  intervened  to 
break  the  paralysis  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional legislatures.  The  implication  of 
the  court's  opinion,  which  follows,  is  that 
continued  inaction  in  the  legislative 
branches  of  government  will  result  in 
judge-made  congressional  districts. 
A  CoTTRT's  Opinion  on  Districtino 

Here  are  the  opinion  and  judgment  in  the 
Maryland  redistricting  case  handed  down 
yesterday  in  Baltimore.  They  were  signed 
by  Chief  Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 
Chief  Judge  Roszel  C.  Thomsen  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
and  U.S.  District  Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop. 

opinion 

Legal  questions  apart,  no  court.  Federal 
or  State,  will  accept  with  any  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction a  call  to  redlstrlct  the  State  for 
congressional  elections — a  task  primarily 
legislative  In  character.  With  similar  reluc- 
tance will  a  court  contemplate  a  proposal 
to  order  elections  at  large,  with  the  conse- 
quent lessening  of  direct  contacts  between 
representatives  and  their  constituents,  and 
other  disadvantages  which  have  been  often 
pointed  out  and  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

Heretofore  we  have  Indicated  our  view  that 
both  the  existing  districting  law  and  the 
measure  pending  on  referendum  are  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  relief  In  some  form  Is 
due.  A  formal  decree  was  withheld  to  allow 
an  opportunity  for  the  general  assembly  to 
take  appropriate  action  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

The  legislative  session  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  our  earlier  hearing  in  this  case  found 
it  Impossible  or  Inexpedient  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. A  special  session  convened  soon  there- 
after also  failed  to  bring  the  congressional 
districts  Into  conformity  with  constitutional 


requirements  as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  although  one 
house  did  pass  a  redistricting  bill. 

Manifestly,  the  existing  situation  cannot 
be  permitted  to  continue  Indefinitely,  but  In 
determining  the  precise  form  that  relief 
should  take  the  Court  Is  permitted — Indeed 
It  is  expected — to  take  into  account  all  per- 
tinent equitable  considerations. 

After  weighing  the  diverse  points  of  view 
that  have  been  called  to  our  attention  and 
argued  to  us  by  the  numerous  parties  and 
counsel,  this  court  Is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  undertake  at  this  time 
a  solution  governing  the  future  without  dif- 
ferentiating between  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion of  November  1964,  and  later  elections. 
In  the  exercise  of  our  discretion,  we  con- 
clude that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  Wes- 
berry  against  Sanders  and  Martin  against 
Bush  will  be  best  observed  by  permitting  the 
1964  elections  to  be  held  under  the  present 
statute,  article  33,  SS152-166,  Annotated  Code 
of  Maryland,  1957.  The  enactment  now  pend- 
ing on  referendum,  section  1  of  chapter  360 
of  the  Laws  of  Maryland,  1963,  falls  to  meet 
constitutional  standards,  and  even  If  ap- 
proved at  the  1964  election,  could  not  be 
permitted  to  stand. 

We  will  therefore  sign  a  decree  declaring 
the  existing  congressional  boundaries  un- 
constitutional and  void,  but  will  stay  the 
effective  date  of  the  decree  until  after  this 
fall's  elections. 

The  court  retains  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such 
further  relief  as  future  developments  may 
warrant. 

JUDGMENT 

This  duly  constituted  court,  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  parties  and  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  cause,  and  having  heard  the 
parties,  as  well  as  numerous  intervenors,  does 
this  21st  day  of  March  1964,  adjudge  and 
decree : 

1.  That  sections  159-166  of  article  33  of 
the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1957)  are 
hereby  declared  null  and  void,  as  violative 
of  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  defendants  are  hereby 
enjoined  from  the  use  of  said  sections  in  any 
primary  or  general  election  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  effectiveness  of  this  paragraph  of  the 
Judgment  is  hereby  stayed  until  after  the 
1964  general  election: 

2.  That  section  1  of  chapter  380  of  the  laws 
of  Maryland  of  1963,  purporting  to  redlstrlct 
the  State  of  Maryland  Into  eight  congres- 
sional districts.  Is  declared  null  and  void 
and  In  violation  of  section  2  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  14th  amendment  thereto,  and  the  de- 
fendants are  enjoined  from  placing  said  leg- 
islation on  the  ballot  of  the  November  elec- 
tion of  1964;  and 

3.  That  this  court  retains  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  further  relief  as  circumstances 
may  warrant. 

In  order  that. the  Members  may  have  a 
background  of  facts  before  the  court,  I 
also  insert  at  this  p>oint  a  news  story  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  22,  1964, 
covering  the  landmark  decision : 
Maryland's     Districting    Valid    roR     1964: 

Court    Rules    Setup    Must    Be    Changed 

After  Fall  Election 

(By  Thomas  R.  Kendrick) 

Baltimore,  March  21. — A  three-Judge  Fed- 
eral court  branded  Maryland's  congressional 
districts  unconstitutional  today  but  said  it 
would  permit  them  to  stand  through  the 
November  election. 

The  decision  means  that  the  70  congres- 
sional candidates  will  run  this  year  under 
the  present  system  of  seven  district  races  and 
one  Statewide  contest. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Judges  gave  the 
Maryland  Legislature  one  last  chance,  prob- 
ably at  a  special  session  in  November,  to  map 
new  boundaries  in  line  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  mandate  that  districts  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible. 

The  Judges  ordered  a  Maryland  redistrict- 
ing plan  adopted  last  year  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but  petitioned  to  referendum,  taken 
off  the  November  ballot.  They  said  It  also 
was  unconstitutional. 

TEXAS    precedent 

In  choosing  to  leave  suburban  voters 
vmderrepresented  at  least  2  more  years,  the 
court  followed  the  Supreme  Court's  lead  In 
Indicating  that  Texas  could  use  Its  unconsti- 
tutional districts  this  fall  because  election 
preparations  are  so  far  advanced. 

In  declaring  the  existing  districts  "null 
and  void"  but  staying  the  decree  "until  after 
this  fall's  elections,"  the  court  said  It  was 
reluctant  to  take  more  drastic  action  re- 
quested by  opponents  of  the  present  system. 

"Legal  questions  apart."  the  judges  said, 
"no  court.  Federal  or  State,  will  accept  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction  a  call  that  It  draw 
new  district  lines — a  task  primarily  legisla- 
tive In  character." 

COURT   BELUCTANT 

It  was  apparently  this  view  that  prompted 
the  judges  Friday  to  Ignore  a  redistricting 
plan  that  seven  Congressmen  worked  all  week 
to  produce  at  the  court's  request.  The  poi>- 
ulatlon  of  present  districts  ranges  from 
243,570  to  711,045. 

The  Judges  said  they  were  also  reluctant 
to  "contemplate  a  proposal  to  order  elections 
at  large,  with  the  consequent  lessening  of 
direct  contacts  between  representatives  and 
their  constituents,  and  other  disadvantages." 

Today's  opinion  was  signed  by  Simon  E. 
Sobeloff.  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Foiu-th  Circuit.  Clilef  Judge  Roszel  C.  Thom- 
sen of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland  and  UJS.  District  Judge  Edward 
S.  Northrop.  It  was  written  by  Judge 
Thomsen. 

"A  formal  decree  was  withheld."  the  Judges 
said,  "to  allow  an  opportunity  for  the  general 
assembly  to  take  appropriate  action  consist- 
ent with  constitutional  requirements." 

LEGISLATIVE    EFFORTS 

The  general  assembly  "found  it  impossible 
or  inexpedient  to  take  such  action"  at  its 
regular  session  the  Judges  noted,  and  a  spe- 
cial session  also  failed  to  produce  results 
when  two  bills  were  killed  in  the  senate. 

"Manifestly,"  the  Judges  said,  "the  exist- 
ing situation  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  but  In  determining  the 
precise  form  that  relief  should  take  the 
court  Is  permitted — indeed  It  is  expected — 
to  take  Into  account  all  pertinent  equitable 
considerations." 

"It  would  be  unwise,"  the  court  concluded, 
"to  undertake  at  this  time  a  solution  govern- 
ing the  future  without  differentiating"  be- 
tween the  November  election  and  later  ones. 
Marylands'  primary  Is  May  19,  and  the  filing 
deadline  has  passed. 

FIN  AN    COMMENTS 

Reaction  was  swift.  Maryland  Attorney 
General  Thomas  B.  Flnan  said  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  decision's  Justice.  He  said  he 
presumed  that  Gov.  J.  MUlard  Tawes  would 
call  a  special  session  "shortly  after  the 
election." 

Flnan  said  he  knew  of  no  authority  that 
would  permit  additional  candidates  to  file 
now  but  that  he  felt  those  candidates  who 
had  filed  in  the  confusion  of  the  past  few 
months  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
if  they  want  to. 

Such  an  administrative  ruling  would  ap- 
ply to  candidates  such  as  Virginia  Black. 
Montgomery's  Register  of  WUls,  who  filed 
for  a  proposed  new  fifth  district  Including 
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her  county.    Now  she  woxild  have  to  run  to 

Prince  Georges.  ,,„.„ 

James  H.  French,  attorney  for  the  Mary- 
land Citizens  Committee  for  Pair  Congres- 
sional  Redlstrlcting  which  Pressed  for  the 
court  to  draw  fair  districts,  said  the  group 
would  meet  at  2  p.m.  Sunday  to  consider 
further  action. 

CITES  TIME   TACTOB 

But  French  said  he  was  very  pessimistic 
that  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  successful.     There  is  too  little  time,  he 

^Flnan  raised  the  possibility  that  a  bill 
passed  the  General  Assembly  this  fall  could 
be  petitioned  to  referendum  in  1966.  staying 
Its  effect  at  least  until  1968.  The  assembly 
could  avoid  this  possibility  by  passing  the 
law  as  an  emergency  measure  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote.  Or  the  Federal  court  could  In- 
tervene. 

In  commenting  on  the  bUls  proposing 
congressional  standards  the  editors  of 
the  Washington  Post  charge  that  Con- 
gress is  abdicating  power  in  failing  to 
act.  I  happen  to  agree  with  this  Judg- 
ment and  offer  the  case  in  Maryland  as 
evidence  that  power,  like  nature,  abhors 
a  vacuum.  If  Congress  does  not  act, 
the  courts  will. 

Abdicated  Powee 
The  hearing  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  congressional  redlstrlctlng 
standards  should  have  aroused  more  toterest 
than  It  did.  if  only  for  reasons  of  self-in- 
terest. The  Supreme  Court's  recent  deci- 
sion m  the  Georgia  case  made  clear  that 
grossly  unequal  congressional  districts  are 
unconstitutional.  The  court*  are  now  In 
the  process  of  correcting  these  toequalltles 
In  the  absence  of  any  legislation,  they  will 
And  It  necessary  to  lay  down  guidelines  as 
to  what  constitutes  acceptable  districting. 

Congress  Is  thus,  in  fact,  abdicating  a  vital 
responsibUlty.  It  should  be  first  to  Insist 
that  the  States  respect  the  representative 
prtociple  when  they  set  up  their  district 
from  which  Congressmen  are  to  be  elected. 
Instead.  Congress  has  acquiesced  to  shocK- 
ing  disparities  between  districts.  It  has  been 
more  concerned  with  protecttog  the  to- 
equltable  sUtus  quo  for  a  few  of  its  favored 
members  than  It  has  been  with  keeping  the 
House  truly  representative. 

This  lltUe   game  of  hear  no  evU.  see  no 
evld  could  be  played  so  long  as  the  courts 
were  willing  to  take    a   hands-off  attitude. 
Now   the   situation    is   drastically   changed 
Congress  must  step  Into  the  breach  or  sefl 
its  authority  to  require  fair  distribution  ol 
Its  seats  gravitate  toward  the  Bench- 
Representative      CHARLES      MCC.      MATHIAi 
suggested  that  Congress  enforce  rules  of  fair 
districting  to  addition  to  prescribing  sucn 
rules      Representative  John  P.  Sati-or  sale* 
that  the  House  Itself  should  redistrlct  State 
which    fail    to    comply   with    the     propose^ 
guidelines.     We  haven't  much  confidence  t 
Congress   dotog   the   enforcement    job.     Bu 
It    certainly    should    lay    down    approprlat* 
standards    of    compactness,    contiguity    and 
relative  equality  of  population  to  guide  botll 
the  State  legislatures  and  the  courts. 
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Mr.   ASHBROOK.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
March  16,  1964,  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  some  strange  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  LJB.J.  television  interests  m 
Texas     These  comments  appear  in  the 
RECORD  at  page  5299.    This  morning,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  gave  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  background  of  this 
station  which  is  either  the  success  story 
of  the  decade  or  an  example  of  political 
influence  supreme.    The  President's  re- 
fusal to  clarify  the  facts  involving  this 
case  cannot  be  considered  as  anything 
less  than  a  coverup.   It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  know  just  who  advertised  on 
this  television  station  and  how  much. 
We  have  already  seen  one  political  kick- 
back which  was  routed  through  the  tele- 
vision station.    Were  there  more?    How 
much  did  influence  have  to  do  with  the 
station's  commercial  success? 

Can  anybody  honestly  believe  that  if 
this  involved  anybody  except  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  they  would  be 
hounded  out  of  office?  Do  we  have  dou- 
ble standards  at  the  top? 

The  article  follows: 
The  Johnson  Wealth:  How  President's 
Wife  Built  $17,500  Into  Bio  Fortune  in 
Television— Firm  Is  Only  TV  Broad- 
caster IN  Austin,  Turns  a  Profit  on 
Other  Texas  Ventures — Good  Luck  on 
FCC  Rulings 

(By  Louis  M.  Kohlmeler) 
Washington.— The  L.B.J.  success  story 
comes  to  two  volumes:  Public  service  and 
private  enterprise.  Lyndon  Balnes  produced 
volxime  I.  from  poor  boy  to  Presidency,  as 
everyone  knows.  Lady  Bird  Is  credited  with 
putting  together  volume  n.  the  bustoess 
saga,   and   to   many   respects   It   Is   equally 

astonishing.  »,„,«« 

Its  title  could  be:  "How  To  Put  »17,600 
Into  Broadcasting  and  Come  Out  With  Multi- 
millions."  There  could  be  these  chapter 
headings:  "Picking  and  Planting  Texas 
Acorns,"  "Elbow  Grease  and  an  Eye  for  Fig- 
ures Make  Them  Grow."  "A  Long  Run  of 
Luck  With  Government  Rulings  Helps  Lots." 
"Know  Tour  Networks;  They  Brtog  Good 
Fortune,  Too." 

Today  the  keystone  of  the  business  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  built  Is  station  KTBC-TV— 
with  Its  "monopoly"  on  television  broadcast- 
tog  to  Austin,  Its  affiliations  with  aU  three 
networks,  its  transmitting  power  boosted 
with  Federal  approval,  its  solitary  status  pro- 
tected against  competitive  Invasion  by  Fed- 
eral disapproval.  «     .      *. 

But  the  tale  begins  back  In  1942.  at  a  time 
when  Lyndon  was  a  34-year-old  Texas  Con- 
gressman. He'd  Just  finished  an  active  duty 
sttot  to  the  Navy,  during  which  time  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  kept  shop  at  his  House  office. 
That  chore  complete,  she  and  Lyndon  were 
Intrigued  when  they  heard  a  "for  sale"  sign 
was  going  to  appear  on  KTBC.  an  Austto 
radio  station  serving  her  husband's  con- 
stitutents,  includtog  those  in  Johnson  City. 
rcc  approval 


financial  genius  was  sufficient  to  Uft  him 
later  to  the  post  of  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasvu-y  under  Eisenhower,  but  Insufficient 
then  to  keep  KTBC  out  of  the  red.  The 
outfit  had  lost  $7,231  to  1942,  on  revenues 
of  $26,795.  If  be  couldn't  make  the  thtog 
pay,  who  could? 

Lady  Bird  Johnson.  She  picked  up  this 
moneyloser  for  Just  $17,500.  Her  first  move 
was  to  grab  a  mop  and  bucket  and  "clean  up 
the  place,"  friends  recall.  She  reshuffled 
executives,  too.  But  more  than  that  was 
needed.  The  basic  reasons  for  financial 
trouble,  recalls  one  of  the  former  owners. 
A.  W.  Walker,  were  that  "we  did  not  have  a 
network  affiliation,  and  couldn't  operate  at 
nighttime."  As  a  matter  of  fact  KTBC  had 
only  leftover  hours  of  broadcasting,  because 
all  that  Its  original  owners  had  been  able 
to  win  from  the  Government  after  a  long 
struggle  was  the  right  to  share  a  transmitting 
wavelength  primarily  assigned  to  Texas  A.  it 
M.  College. 

unlimtted  hours  granted 
In  a  hustle,  Mrs.  Johnson  asked  the  FCC 
to  grant  her  station  unlimited  broadcasting 
hours,  and  quadruple  Its  250-watt  transmit- 
ting power.  Permission  was  granted  for 
both;  the  former  required  FCC  allocation  of 
an  entirely  different  wavelength.  And 
quickly  Mrs.  Johnson  pursued  valuable  net- 
work affiliation.  An  NBC  executive  who  was 
a  friend  of  Lyndon  at  the  time  says  regret- 
fully that  Lady  Bird's  request  for  his  net- 
work's programs  had  to  be  turned  down 
because  of  the  objection  of  a  San  Antonio 
affiliate.  But  she  rapidly  won  affiliation  with 
CBS.  So  now  Lady  Bird  could  go  out  and 
get  business. 

Soon  she  had  mopped  up  that  red  Ink — 
achieving  In  August  her  first  profit,  $18 — 
and  begun  building  a  profitable  broadcasting 
duchy.  By  the  most  conservative  measure- 
ment, this  broadcasting  investment  has 
grown  more  than  200-fold;  assets  of 
$3,992,902  are  shown  on  the  latest  (Febru- 
ary 28,  1962)  balance  sheet  on  file  at  the 
FCC.  Experts  estimate  the  actual  market 
value  of  the  enterprise  today  might  be  around 
$7  million.  One  broadcasting  executive  who 
is  not  associated  with  the  corporation  but 
who  has  long  known  the  Johnsons  Indicates 
that  net  earnings  now  exceed  $500,000  an- 
nually. These  profits  still  accrue  to  the 
Johnson  family  even  though  all  family  stock 
has  been  In  trusteeship  since  Mr.  Johnson 
entered  the  White  House.  At  that  time  Mrs. 
Johnson  resigned  as  company  chairman  and 
relinquished  managerial  duties. 

Like  two  young  oaks  springing  up  side  by 
side,  the  L.B.J,  careers  in  Government  and 
business  grew  mightily — their  trunks  rising 
parallel  and  branches  intertwining.  A  num- 
ber of  noted  men  have  at  different  times 
served  on  both  Lady  Bird's  broadcasting  crew 
and  Lyndon's  political  team.  John  B.  Con- 
nally,  now  Governor  of  Texas,  Is  one.  An- 
other is  "Jake"  Pickle,  whose  election  to  Con- 
gress after  the  Kennedy  assassination  was 
taken  as  a  vote  of  confidence  In  the  new 
President.  Still  another  Is  J.  C.  Kellam,  who 
In  the  thirties  had  been  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration  while  Lyndon  was  Its 
Texas  director;  he  became  Lady  Bird's  lleu- 
tensjit  and  finally  company  president. 
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SOMETHING    ROTTEN— PART  H 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanf 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  froiA 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK]  may  extend  hi^ 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema<i 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


She  bought  It  In  early  1943  and  the  broad- 
casting purchase  was  Government  approved, 
as  all  must  be.  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission— after  she  had  recited  her 
service  on  Capitol  HUl  and  experience  ad- 
ministering her  personal  Inheritance,  had 
offered  her  personal  balance  sheet  showing  a 
net  worth  of  $64,332.  partly  liquid  and  partly 
in  real  estate,  and  had  pledged  her  full-time 
and  energetic  efforts. 

The  fearsome  challenge  that  faced  Mrs. 
Johnson  can  perhaps  be  measured  by  this 
fact:  The  broadcasting  company  had  been 
headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson— a  man  whose 


WALTER    JENKINS'    ROLES 

And  there's  Walter  Jenkins,  who  for  years 
served  simultaneously  as  Lyndon's  adminis- 
trative assistant,  on  the  public  payroll,  and 
as  Lady  Bird's  corporate  treasurer,  privately 
rewarded,  relinquishing  the  latter  portion  of 
his  dual  role  only  after  the  Johnsons  en- 
tered the  White  House. 

The  statesman  husband  at  no  time  held 
stock  in  the  wife's  enterprise.  Yet  the  rising 
family  fortune  not  only  freed  him  to  pursue 
politics  but  financed  handsome  hospitality 
to  svuTOundlngs  appropriate  to  Increasingly 
lofty  office— such  as  "The  Elms."  the  Wash- 


ington mansion  from  which  the  Johnsons 
moved  to  the  White  House.  No  one  could 
show,  however,  that  the  L.B.J.  fortune 
"bought"  the  L3.J.  political  advancement. 

Similarly,  it  would  take  a  subtle  scientist 
to  measure  precisely  how  much  Lady  Bird's 
broadcasting  business  may  have  benefited 
from  Lyndon's  political  prominence. 

Certainly  there  was  no  effort  to  hide  his 
trademark;  the  corporate  name  was  officially 
changed  to  L.B.J.  Co.  In  1956,  and  changed 
back  again  to  Texas  Broadcasting  Corp.  only 
after  Mr.  Johnson  entered  the  White  House 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  put  her  stock  to  trustee- 
ship. 

What  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  one  clear 
bit  of  evidence  that  the  LB.J.  Co.  considered 
its  financial  prospects  linked  to  his  person — 
its  $100,000  worth  of  tosurance  contracts  on 
his  life,  taken  out  In  1957,  after  the  heart  at- 
tack, and  another  $100,000  worth  In  1961,  be- 
fore he  flew  to  Asia — has  been  explained  as 
due  chiefly  to  tax  considerations. 

Unlike  most  businesses,  a  bro€wlcastlng  en- 
terprise can  exist  and  expand  only  with  Gov- 
ernment approval.  From  the  very  beginning 
and  repeatedly  thereafter,  the  fate  of  the 
Johnson  ffunlly  fortune  has  toevltably  hung 
not  only  upon  business  acumen  but  also  upon 
favorable  rulings  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Yet  FCC  public  records 
show  not  a  single  Intervention  by  Represent- 
ative, Senator,  Vice  President  or  President 
Johnson  In  quest  of  a  favor  for  his  wife's 
company. 

solid    BUSINESS    SUCCESS 

Quite  apparently,  there  waa  no  need  for  it. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  able  to  present  the  FCC 
with  a  record  of  solid  business  success,  when- 
ever that  was  relevant  to  governmental  deci- 
sions. When  It  was  not  relevant,  she  was — as 
one  official  of  the  agency  remarks — consist- 
ently "lucky."  The  practical  effect — disre- 
garding intent — of  a  long  series  of  FCC  rul- 
ings has  been  to  create  the  Johnson  local  TV 
broadcasting  monopoly,  expand  Its  sphere. 
and  defend  it  against  inciirslon. 

Consider  first  the  creation. 

In  1948  the  FCC  suspended  granting  any 
new  TV  channel  allocations  and  launched  a 
prolonged  national  study  of  where  they 
should  go.  It  was  to  this  same  year  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  Senate; 
he  promptly  moved  on  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  which  is  senatorial  overseer  of 
the  FCC  and  the  body  to  which  all  communi- 
cations bills  are  referred;  by  1951  he  had  In 
addition  become  Democratic  whip,  thus 
holding  his  party's  No.  2  power  position  In 
the  Senate.  In  1952  the  FCC  unrolled  the 
map  showing  the  conclusions  of  Its  study, 
and  lifted  the  freeze  on  new  station  grants. 

It  turned  out  the  Austin  area  was  awarded 
Just  one  standard  (very  high  frequency) 
channel,  while  the  Fort  Worth-Dallas  area 
got  five  and  some  other  cities  in  this  slice  of 
Texas  also  received  multiple  standard  chan- 
nels. The  FCC  emphasizes  that  technical 
considerations  prevailed.  Any  two  stations 
transmitting  on  the  same  channel  had  to  be 
spaced  far  enough  apart  to  avoid  signal  In- 
terference. With  that  guideline,  cities  were 
granted  stations  on  the  basis  of  population 
In  the  1950  census.  So  Austin,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  132,459.  deserved  Just  one. 

Around  the  Nation  a  lot  of  other  towns 
received  similar  slim  rations;  there  are  to- 
day nearly  150,  from  Manchester,  NJH.,  to 
Chlco,  Calif.,  which  depend  on  a  single 
standard  station.  But  FCC  experts  say  Aus- 
tin is  "among  the  top  four  or  five  single- 
station  markets."  Triple  network  afBllation 
can  be  taken  as  the  badge  of  a  rich  market 
for  a  solitary  broadcaster;  recent  research  by 
one  network  shows  that  among  those  thus 
linked  to  CBS.  NBC.  and  ABC,  the  Austin 
station  boasted  the  largest  audience — 203.500 
homes  with  TV  sets.  Runner-up  was  Topeka, 
Kans..  with  194.800. 


CORPUS  CBRXSTI  STATION 

Of  cotirse,  the  Government  planners  of 
1952  were  not  balanctog  the  claims  of  the 
Austin  audience  against  those  of  remote 
cities;  the  spacing  requirements  meant  each 
region  had  to  be  considered  separately,  and 
their  task  to  tackltog  this  part  of  Texas  was 
to  take  the  limited  number  of  channels  and 
deal  them  out  with  equity. 

Looking  back,  there  seem  to  have  been  some 
quirks.  To  the  south  of  Austin  is  Corpus 
Christl;  it  had  within  city  limits  a  smaUer 
population,  108.287,  and  about  half  of  any 
telecasting  arc  outside  the  town  was  bound 
to  swing  over  uninhabited  water.  Yet  the 
Government  study  from  the  beglnntog  pro- 
jected two  standard  stations  for  Corptis 
Christl — and  not  considering  that  sufficient 
the  Federal  allocators  later  added  another 
channel.  Furthermore,  far  from  being  de- 
monstrably free  from  any  signal-interference 
problem,  this  third  channel  was  Involved  In 
an  Interference  problem  with  Mexico  which 
could  not  be  resolved  until  1960;  the  third 
Corpus  Christl  station  has  not  gone  toto 
broadcasting  even  yet. 

After  deciding  one  station  would  handle 
all  standard  television  to  Austin,  FCC  had  no 
difficulty  choosing  who  should  have  it.  The 
agency  announced  on  April  14,  1952,  its  for- 
mal verdict  that  Austin  would  get  channel  7; 
Mrs.  Johnson's  company  had  filed  for  exactly 
that  channel  1  month  earlier,  and  had  al- 
ready nailed  down  network  affiliation.  On 
July  1,  FCC  began  processtog  716  applica- 
tions then  on  file  for  the  Nation's  new  sta- 
tions; 10  days  later  it  Issued  its  first  batch 
of  permits  to  Just  18  fortunate  applicants — 
among  them,  the  Johnson  company.  By  Oc- 
tober. KTBC-TV  was  putttog  plcttires  on  the 
airwaves. 

No  rival  applicant  had  contested  Mrs.  John- 
son's TV  quest.  And  by  then  her  record  to 
radio  left  no  doubt  of  her  qualifications.  As 
one  male  associate  has  stoce  observed,  she 
was  "any  man's  equal;  she  reads  a  balance 
sheet,  like  most  women  examine  a  piece  of 
cloth."  The  financial  statement  her  com- 
pany submitted  to  the  FCC  showed  the  prop- 
erty she'd  bought  not  a  decade  earlier  for 
that  $17,500  now  had  assets  of  $488,116.  and 
its  net  profit  during  1951  had  reached  $57,983. 
(This,  tocldentally,  was  the  last  profits  dis- 
closure ever  to  go  toto  FCC  public  records; 
the  agency  requires  regular  eamtogs  reports 
only  for  Its  confidential  files.) 

As  a  footnote.  It  must  be  observed  that 
there  were  other  people  who  did  want  to  tele- 
vise from  Austin.  FCC  had  also  allocated  two 
nonstandard  (ultrahigh  frequency)  chan- 
nels to  the  city;  applications  for  both  of  these 
were  filed,  and  granted  to  the  summer  of 
1952. 

Why  dldnt  such  groups  instead  seek  the 
choice  standard  television  channel?  An 
FCC  aid  remarks  it  "looks  funny  now."  but 
explains  that  "apparently"  they  were  not 
eager  to  do  battle  against  the  strong  John- 
son bid  before  a  Federal  agency,  when  the 
UHF  channels  were  available  as  an  alterna- 
tive— and  at  a  time  when  UHF's  competitive 
disadvantages  bad  not  become  app>arent. 

One  recipient  of  an  Austin  UHF  channel 
was  Tom  Potter,  who  boasts  he  had  built  the 
first  Texas  TV  station,  WFAA,  up  to  Dallas 
and  obtained  its  FCC  permit  before  the  1948 
freeze.  His  explanation  of  why  no  one  vied 
against  the  Johnson  application  for  Austin's 
standard  channel  Is  simple:  "Lyndon  was  to 
a  favorable  position  to  get  that  station  even 
Lf  somebody  had  contested  it.  Politics  is 
politics." 

Actually,  it  could  not  take  long  to  see  that 
the  commercial  outlook  for  UHF  broadcasts 
In  the  1950's  was  dismal — partly  because  most 
TV  sets  were  not  manufactured  to  receive 
them.  Within  less  than  a  year  both  Austin 
UHF  outfits  handed  back  their  FCC  permits, 
unused.  The  channels  were  reassigned  to 
others  to  1961  but  have  not  gone  on  the  air 


to  this  day;  Government  officials  say  that  if 
present  licensees  don't  build  stations  soon 
their  permits  may  be  withdrawn. 

Even  before  the  Johnson  domination  of 
Austin's  television  was  formally  assured, 
events  were  afoot  which  were  to  end  with  an 
expansion  of  the  L.B.J,  broadcasting  realm — 
96  miles  northward  to  Waco. 

In  this  drama,  not  Lady  Bird  but  Lyndon 
appeared  first  on  the  stage,  and  his  Incon- 
spicuous role  gave  no  indication  that  the 
Johnson  fortune  was  ultimately  to  be  ad- 
vanced. 

SENATOR    WROTE    ICC 

In  February  1952,  at  a  time  when  the  civi- 
lizing influence  of  video  had  not  reached 
Waco,  and  shortly  before  FCC  lifted  its  freeze 
on  chamnel  allocations,  the  Senator  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Commission. 

He  pressed  for  Information  on  the  status  of 
a  TV  application  which  had  been  filed  by 
KWTX  Broadcasting  Co.,  operator  of  a  Waco 
radio  station — explaining  that  he  did  so  on 
behalf  of  a  constituent  who  held  stock  to 
that  company.  Competing  applications  de- 
layed FCC's  award  of  the  standard  channel; 
in  April  1953,  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  the  Federal 
regulators  again,  now  on  stationery  of  the 
office  of  the  Democratic  leader.  Inquiring 
about  the  Waco  TV  situation  and  urging 
"serious  consideration  to  this  problem,  based 
on  its  merits." 

On  December  2,  1954,  the  FCC  granted 
KWTX  broadcasting  Its  television  permit. 
Almost  simultaneously,  it  became  clear  that 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  company  had  been 
resttog  on  Waco,  too. 

While  still  In  Its  swaddling  clothes,  Waco's 
new  KWTX-TV  suddenly  found  Itself  sub- 
jected to  what  it  later  claimed  was  a  two- 
pronged  Johnsonian  invasion. 

First,  on  December  1,  1954,  FCC  authorized 
Mrs.  Johnson's  company  to  pick  up  for  $134.- 
000  a  debt-burdened  nonstandard  (UHP) 
television  station  which  had  started  trans- 
mission to  Waco  the  previous  year.  Waco's 
standard  KWTX-TV,  which  had  been  seeking 
network  affiliation  without  success,  told  the 
FCC  It  was  then  dismayed  to  observe  that 
tmder  the  Johnson  proprietorship  Its  UHF 
rival  was  armed  with  both  CBS  and  ABC 
programs. 

Second,  to  March  1955,  Mrs.  Johnson's 
home-base  TV  station  to  Axistto  aaked  the 
FCC  for  a  big  boost  to  transmltttog  power — 
to  247  kilowatts  from  100.  At  this  ix)tot 
Waco's  KWTX-TV,  Just  getttog  toto  opera- 
tion, employed  Its  violent  opposition.  It 
complatoed  that  Austto's  channel  7  broad- 
casting arc,  which  hitherto  had  overlapped 
the  southern  fringe  of  Its  own  channel  10 
audience  around  Waco  by  only  91  square 
miles,  would,  with  such  a  jump  to  broad- 
casting power,  tocrease  the  overlap  to  740 
square  miles. 

The  fledgling  Waco  station  protested  to 
the  FCC  that  Lady  Bird's  company  was  vlolat- 
tog  antitrust  law  through  ownership  of  Its 
two  stations  and  their  network  contracts. 
Stronger  transmitting  power  for  Austto, 
KWTX-TV  told  the  FCC.  woxild  not  only 
Increase  the  Johnson  station's  strength  to 
bidding  of  ad  revenue  in  the  overlap  area 
but  enable  it  to  "strengthen  and  solidify  Ita 
monopolistic  activities"  In  the  enlarged  are* 
it  alone  would  serve. 

The  Johnson  company  replied  these  ac- 
cusations were  "entirely  without  substance." 
And  then,  surprisingly,  the  Waco  complato- 
ant  suddenly  seemed  to  agree.  In  mid-May 
KWTX-TV  tersely  told  the  FCC  It  wished  to 
withdraw  its  objection,  "certain  facts  having 
been  brought  to  the  attention"  of  its  execu- 
tives. The  regulatory  agency  i>ermitted  that 
withdrawal  the  same  day,  though  It  was 
given  no  further  explanation — and  ap- 
parently sought  none.  FCC  granted  Austto 
its  requested  boost  of  power.  ( This  has  been 
permitted  to  rise  since,  to  295  kilowatts,  al- 
most thrice  the  oiigtoal  wattage.) 
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What  had  happened  to  cool  off  the  flght? 
^hlnd  scene^the   conflict  had  actually 

•T^^rKw'S-?^°recelve,l  the  CBS  ano 
ABC  neuwora.  «^  _.       »gQ   affiliation 

Xer  boost  for  the  L.B.J.  station  m  Austin.) 
powci  wv~°        „„v,ir.  nf  the  UHF  station  It 

STJ-Xh^hf  y^s'ndSly  shut  dowx 
^^s  pre^^ous'competltor.     Waco  remains  ., 
r^n»  station  town  even  now. 
^^-^^l    in  Short  order  Mrs.  Johnson's  com.. 

«^  hkrt  succeeded  both  In  expanding  Iti 
JSenran"d"aTmar.et  around  slngle-^a 
♦.r.T,  Austin  and  In  becoming  the  biggest  sinf 
ile   o^«^    «hat   was    converted   Into    > 
SnKle^tTtlon  Waco  TV  operation     "n^e  valu 
of  Se  roomer  feat  Is  difficult  ^o  c^^Jjl^^^^'^^Jt 
industry  experts  calculate  J^^the  29  percent 
share  of  the  Waco  concern  would  today  of 
worth  roughly  $600,000.  ^ 

After  Its  successful  excursion  to  the  noru^. 
M^  Johnson-8  company  turned  southward-^ 
^demonsTrate  that  broadcasting  expanslo^ 
can  b?S?ofltable  even  without  becoming  per- 
manent.  _ 

WBSLACO    OPPORTDNrrr 

This  opportunity  arose  In  W«Blaco  a  to^. 
ftt  the  bottom  of  Texas,  less  than  10  mlljs 
?rom  theRlo  Grande  and  about  40  miles  go  J 
t>wr.mif  There  KKGV-TV.  owned  by  O.  1^ 
TaylS?  ha^gone  on  the  air  In  1954  telling 
?he  rcc  hoplf ully  it  would  "propose  to  aflM- 

ai  with  network  If  ^-^"f  ^«  T^"5  *^^°"- 
orward  It  had  sunk  Into  financial  trouble 

In  1956  two  groups  wanted  to  spring  to  the 
rescue  one  was  the  L.B.J.  Co..  which  pre - 
pS  to  take  over  50  percent  of  the  stock  fcr 
l^:  beyond  that  It  promised  to  lend  $140  - 
noo  The  other  was  a  Texan  named  H.  (.. 
cSkbS^  Who  protested  he  had  held  s  me 
1953  an  option  to  buy  25  percent  of  the  stock 
for  $100,000  and  declared  he  wanted  to  do 
It  Mr  Taylor  claimed  he  was  too  late,  tie 
FCC  dismissed  the  Cockburn  protest  and  ap- 
proved the  L.B.J.  Intervention. 

The  repair  Job  moved  fast.  Within  months 
the  Weslaco  station  gained  FCC  permlsslcja 
to  increase  broadcasting  power  generous^, 
from  28.8  kilowatts  to  100.  New  network  con- 
tracts with  NBC  and  ABC  were  signed.  Wh  n 
a  routine  FCC  questionnaire  came  along  In 
1957  the  station  answered  "yes"  to  the  que;-y 
on  network  links;  for  some  reason  t  add^d 
the  following:  "This  reference  shaU  not  be 
construed  to  allow  public  Inspection  of  the 
confidential  portion  of  the  network  co^i- 
tr  &.C  ^s  * ' 

In  1957  the  local  radio  station,  also  uslAg 
the  KRGV  call  letters  but  hitherto  under 
separate  ownership  by  Mr.  Taylor,  was 
transferred  to  the  Weslaco  Television  Co. 
Next  year,  with  PCC  approval.  L.B.J.  Co.  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Taylor  the  remaining  >0 
percent  of  the  Weslaco  broadcasting  stock  — 
paying  $100,000  for  this  batch. 

BXrSINISS    SOU) 

Having  gathered  everything  Into  one  b^ 
ket  and  tidied  It  up.  Mrs.  Johnson's  compa;iy 
in  1961  sold  the  whole  works  to  Kenco  Enter- 
prises Though  FCC  public  records  disclose 
no  total,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor  the  L.BLJ. 
Co  had  put  about  $600,000  Into  the  ventxi|-e. 
counting  debt  assumed,  loans  "forgiven"  a|id 
a  long-term  consulting  contract  granted  to 
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him.  The  sales  price  pocketed  by  the  L.B.J. 
Co  was  more  than  double  that:  $1.4  million. 
In  reconstructing  the  history  and  current 
status  of  all  the  Johnson  broadcasting  ven- 
tures a  reporter  Is  forced  nowadays  to  rely 
on  official  documents,  talks  with  Informed 
sources  outside  the  corporate  hierarchy,  and 
conversations  Mrs.  Johnson  permitted  before 
she  became  First  Lady.  Persistent  and  pro- 
longed efforts  to  review  the  success  story 
with  company  President  Kellam  proved 
fruitless.  Equally  elusive  Is  A.  W.  Moursund. 
now  senior  trustee  for  all  family  stock,  who 
suggests  inquiries  be  directed  to  the  White 
House  At  the  White  House  It  Is  officially 
stated  that  since  Mrs.  Johnson  placed  her 
stock  In  trusteeship  she  no  longer  discusses 
the  business;  her  spokesman  suggests  In- 
quiries be  directed  to  Mr.  Moursund. 

But  there  Is  abundant  evidence  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  deserves  credit  for  effective  atten- 
tion to  both  grand  strategy  and  minutiae  of 
business  right  up  to  the  time  her  husband 
became  President,  even  though  she  normally 
had  to  exercise  control  on  an  absentee  basis. 
Weekly  reports  were  dispatched  from  Aus- 
tin—and they  were  fantastic  In  their  detail. 
For  one  thing.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  steted  they 
recited  every  call  made  by  each  ad-tlme 
salesman,  with  "the  pitch  he  gave  them,  the 
response  he  got  from  the  merchant."  Also 
included  were  the  bank  balances,  and  the 
"dally  runs"— how  time  sales  compared  with 
similar  periods  of  the  2  previous  years. 

As  these  dispatches  arrived  In  Washington, 
says  one  broadcasting  executive  who  Is  an 
old  family  friend,  they  were  studied  assidu- 
ously   by    Lady    Bird,    Lyndon,    and   Walter 

Jenkins.  ^    ^    ,  , ., 

Mr  Jenkins,  of  coxu-se.  was  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Senator  and  Vice  President, 
and  few  In  Washington  realized  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  public  duties  he  was  also  consci- 
entiously serving  as  Lady  Bird's  corporate 
treasurer.  The  extent  of  his  role  In  com- 
pany management  Is  not  entirely  clear. 

One  broadcasting  Industry  representative 
remembers  that  when  he  wanted  to  sell  a 
service  to  the  Austin  TV  station  about  a  year 
ago  he  was  directed  to  Mr.  Jenkins— who 
proved  able  to  decide  the  proposition  with- 
out consulting  Mr.  Kellam.  Mrs.  Johnson,  or 
anyone  else.  Mr.  Jenkins,  by  his  own  recol- 
lection, may  have  played  a  part  in  the  L.B.J. 
Co.'s  ptu-chase  of  insurance  on  Lyndon  John- 
son's life. 

Whether  he  also  solicited  advertising  is  in 
dispute.  The  Senate  committee  probing  the 
business  activities  in  which  Bobby  Baker  en- 
gaged when  he  was  secretary  to  the  Senate  s 
Democratic  majority  has  received  conflicting 

stories. 

Don  B  Reynolds,  the  Washington  insur- 
ance agent  who  wrote  the  big  life  insurance 
policies,  testifled  that  Mr.  Jenkins  requested 
he  use  part  of  his  commissions  to  buy  adver- 
tising time  from  the  Johnson  broadcasting 
company— time  Mr.  Reynolds  had  no  use 
for  and  resold  cut  rate  to  a  Maryland  pot 
and  pan  manufacturer.  Mr.  Jenkins  sub- 
mitted an  affidavit  disclaiming  knowledge 
of  this  ad-tlme  sale  and  emphatically  deny- 
ing he  suggested  it  to  Mr.  Reynolds  or  Mr. 

And  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  a  silent  but  in- 
fluential partner  In  the  Reynolds  insurance 
agency,  refused  to  answer  questions  about 
that,  on  the  ground  he  might  be  incrimi- 
nated. Mr.  Baker  similarly  declined  to  an- 
swer a  senatorial  Inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
himself  had  ever  \u-ged  "certain  national 
advertisers"  to  buy  time  on  the  Johnson 
station. 

GOINO    TO     OUTSIDE     SOXTKCKS 

One  trait  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  revealed  in 
his  Presidency.  Is  to  go  outside  Government 
for  much  advice  on  governmental  affairs. 
Similarly,  the  progress  of  the  Johnson  busi- 
ness enterprise  seems  to  have  drawn  some  of 
its  inspiration  from  outside  soxu-ces.  The 
registraUon  lobbyist  for  one  of  the  radio- 


TV  networks,  who  has  known  Mr.  Johnson 
throughout  his  Capitol  career,  is  one  who 
takes  pride  in  having  "encouraged"  the 
family's  broadcasting  ventures  all  along  the 

way. 

Among  friends  of  prominence  Is  CBS  Pres- 
ident Frank  Stanton,  who  now  informally 
advises  the  President  on  public  relations 
Among  those  less  well  known  is  Prank  Rus- 
sell, who  for  years  was  NBC's  Washington 
vice  president  and  who  remains  an  NBC 
consultant  In  semiretlrement.  Not  quite  2 
years  ago,  when  a  testimonial  luncheon 
honoring  Mr.  Russell  was  held  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  Vice  President  Johnson  sat  next 
to  him  at  the  head  table  and  then  rose  to 
deliver  10  minutes  of  reminiscence  about 
their  long  friendship.  Among  the  more 
than  100  present  were  all  members  of  the 
FCC.  the  president  of  NBC.  other  execu- 
tives of  the  networks,  and  key  Members  of 
Congress. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  happily  displayed  his 
friendships  with  network  officials,  he  con- 
stantly avoided  any  appearance  of  espousing 
network  causes — or  the  cause  of  the  Johnson 
company — when  broadcasting  matters  were 
before  Congress.  The  official  index  to  rec- 
ords of  congressional  debates  back  to  1950 
discloses  not  a  single  instance  of  the  Sen- 
ator taking  the  floor  to  comment  on  broad- 
casting affairs.  Men  who  served  with  him 
on  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  say  Mr. 
Johnson  carefully  refrained  from  using  his 
influence  to  push  or  oppose  broadcasting 
legislation. 

Friends  describe  Mr.  Johnson  as  "ex- 
tremely sensitive"  about  the  family  Interests, 
especially  the  TV  "monopoly";  It  got  under 
his  skin  when  Republican  Senator  Gold- 
water  flew  his  plane  Into  Austin  during  the 
1960  campaign  and  cracked:  "When  I  left 
Dallas.  I  asked  a  man  how  to  find  Austin. 
The  man  said  you  Just  fly  down  in  this  di- 
rection and  when  you  come  to  a  town  with 
Just  one  great  big  television  tower,  that's  it." 
While  such  Jokes  come  easy,  a  serious 
search  of  FCC  public  flies  discloses  no  in- 
stance in  which  either  Mr.  Johnson  or  his 
wife's  company  demanded  that  Austin  be 
denied  a  second  TV  station.  And  the  agency 
never  expressed  any  desire  to  maintain  the 
local  Johnson  TV  broadcasting  monopoly. 
Instead,  the  picture  which  emerges  is  that 
of  an  PCC  which  may  have  merely  overlooked 
some  posslbUities  for  creating  competition 

In  Austin.  

Its  early  idea  that  the  UHP  channel  al- 
locations might  do  the  trick  was  quickly 
dashed,  of  course;  by  1954  FCC  conceded 
publicly  that  through  most  of  the  Nation 
UHP  couldn't  compete  against  a  standard 
station  established  in  the  same  community. 
Gradually  the  Commission  began  working 
up  other  schemes  for  Introducing  more  com- 
petition all  over  the  land. 

One  was  "deintermlxture."  The  idea  was 
that  all  channel  allocations  to  any  single 
telecasting  area  would  be  moved  either  Into 
the  UHF  band,  or  the  standard  VHP  wave- 
lengths, so  each  would  be  on  the  same  com- 
petitive footing.  At  the  time  the  agency 
announced  that  any  city  with  only  one 
standard  station  would  be  considered  a  can- 
didate for  "deintermlxture."  It  named 
about  a  score  of  cities  as  candidates  for  this 
treatment.    Austin  never  got  on  the  list. 

One  opportunity  to  give  the  Austin  audi- 
ence the  service  of  a  second  station  was  pre- 
sented in  1959  when  the  PCC  opened  up  to 
debate  its  own  proposal  that  it  allocate 
channel  3  to  Corpus  Chrlstl. 

The  opposition  was  led  by  the  two  stand- 
ard stations  already  operating  in  that 
town  who  contended  it  could  not  support 
a  third  station,  and  they  took  a  hard  look 
at  the  map. 

They  suggested  it  would  be  better  to  give 
Austin  the  service  of  channel  3.  And  they 
noted  that  could  be  done  by  relocating  the 
transmitter  of  an  existing  channel  3  station 
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in  Bryan,  a  small  town  to  the  east  of  Austin. 
If  the  transmitter  were  moved  halfway  be- 
tween Bryan  and  Austin,  it  could  serve  both 
places. 

Opponents  of  the  FCC  proposal  noted  also 
that  a  channel  3  station  in  Corpus  Chrlstl 
would  be  incompatible  with  Mexico's  aim  to 
operate  a  channel  3  station  in  Nuevo  Laredo, 
only  135  miles  distant. 

ARGUMENTS  NOT  HEEDED 

FCC  heeded  neither  of  these  arguments. 
In  January  1960,  it  awarded  channel  3  to 
Corpus  Chrlstl.  It  had  got  the  Mexicans 
to  switch  their  channel  3  allocation  out  of 
Nuevo  Laredo  to  Pledras  Negras,  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  northwest.  And  FCC  took 
the  view  that  there  was  no  point  In  worrying 
about  Austin  because  in  any  case  that  city 
could  not  be  served  by  channel  3  "unless 
it  is  deleted  at  Bryan" — and  the  Bryan  sta- 
tion deserved  protection. 

Events  proved  that  the  Bryan  station  was 
not  wild  for  such  protection.  The  next  year 
it  formally  asked  FCC  permission  to  relocate 
its  transmitter  so  It  could  serve  Austin  as 
well  as  Bryan.  But  FCC  rejected  this,  nat- 
urally enough  on  the  ground  that  It  could 
not  be  done  without  deleting  channel  3  at 
Corpus  Chrlstl. 

Since  the  FCC  had  In  effect  rejected  efforts 
to  introduce  a  competitor  into  the  Austin 
television  market  without  in  any  way  indi- 
cating that  such  was  its  intention,  and  since 
the  L.B.J.  Co.  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
proceedings,  it  can  all  be  considered  an  ex- 
ample of  Lady  Bird's  luck.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, the  commission  is  explicitly  attempting 
to  curb  a  new  competitive  challenge — posed 
by  a  company  which  recently  began  to  "pipe 
In"  out-of-town  television  programs  to 
Austin  folks  willing  to  pay  for  it.  This  will 
be  examined  In  another  article. 

President  Johnson,  as  Well  as   His  Wife, 

Appears  To  Hold  Big  Personal  Fortune 

Washington. — President  Johnson  is  not 
merely  married  to  a  wealthy  lady.  He  per- 
sonally holds  legal  rights  to  much  of  the 
family  wealth. 

The  evidence  Is  Indirect,  but  seems  solid. 

Though  Lyndon  Johnson  has  never  ap- 
peared in  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion records  as  a  stockholder  in  the  family's 
broadcasting  business,  there  have  been  in- 
dications that  he  has  in  fact  had  a  legal 
claim  upon  it. 

One  dates  back  to  1947.  In  that  year  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  who  personally  held  the  li- 
cense to  Austin  radio  station  KTBC.  decided 
to  shift  to  a  corporate  organization,  telling 
FCC  this  was  "desirable  from  a  business  and 
tax  standpoint."  So  she  "sold"  her  personal 
ownership  of  the  station  to  her  newly  formed 
Texas  Broadcasting  Corp.  Lady  Bird  took 
all  but  two  of  the  shares  in  this  company, 
and  these  went  not  to  Lyndon  but  to  two  of 
her  employees  who  served  with  her  as  direc- 
tors. 

Nevertheless,  the  legal  sales  agreement  was 
speclflcally  "Joined  In  by  her  husband,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  *   •  •  as  required." 

The  "as  required"  phrase  doubltess  refers 
to  Texas  community  property  law.  This  law 
Is  complex  in  Its  application,  according  to 
the  State's  legal  scholars,  but  they  say  that 
unless  Mr.  Johnson  has  signed  away  his 
rights  he  almost  certainly  retains  a  legal 
as  well  as  sentimental  share  In  the  broad- 
casting fortune. 

To  the  extent  that  Mrs.  Johnson's  business 
was  built  up  from  funds  acquired  before 
marriage,  these  law  experts  say,  her  husband 
presumably  has  an  undivided  half  Interest  in 
the  Income — but  no  share  in  ownership  of 
the  capital.  This  would  apply  also  to  in- 
heritances or  gifts  after  marriage. 

Insofar  as  the  broadcasting  concern  was 
built  with  funds  Lady  Bird  acquired  In  any 
other  fashion  after  marriage,  however,  the 
legal  authorities  Indicated  her  husband  could 
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have  not  only  a  half  interest  in  the  income 
but  also  a  half  Interest  in  ownership  of  the 
investment.  One  law  professor  notes  "It  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  who  owns  what  in 
an  estate  of  this  size  and  duration"  without 
detailed  examination  of  all  property  records 
and  related  documents.  And  of  course  these 
are  not  public. 

The  most  recent  significant  evidence  that 
President  Johnson  himself  Is  a  man  of  sub- 
stantial wealth  appears  as  a  sidelight  In  a 
statement  sworn  to  on  January  11.  1964,  by 
Walter  Jenkins,  his  special  assistant.  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  long  served  as  Lyndon  Johnson's 
aid — and  until  he  moved  to  the  White  House 
had  doubled  as  Lady  Bird's  corporate  treas- 
\irer.  In  this  statement,  given  to  agents  of 
the  Senate  committee  probing  activities  of 
Bobby  Baker,  the  ex-secretary  to  Senate 
Democrats,  Mr.  Jenkins  explained,  in  pass- 
ing, why  the  Johnson  family  company  bought 
$100,000  of  insurance  on  Mr.  Johnson's  life 
in  1957,  and  another  $100,000  in  1961.  He 
put  it  this  way: 

"The  company  was  anxious  to  get  insur- 
ance on  Mr.  Johnson  in  as  large  an  amount 
as  possible  to  protect  its  stock  and  control — 
because  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  die.  Mrs.  John- 
son would  have  to  sell  some  of  her  stock  in 
the  company  to  pay  estate  taxes,  etc.  The 
company  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy 
back  and  retire  stock  rather  than  to  allow  it 
to  be  offered  on  the  market." 

In  other  words,  the  insurance  policies 
would  not  directly  give  Mrs.  Johnson  any 
funds  to  pay  taxes  on  her  husband's  estate. 
She  would  pay  these  herself,  and  sell  some 
broadcasting  stock  to  raise  the  money.  The 
purchaser  would  be  the  Johnson  company, 
which  would  have  $200,000  In  fresh  funds 
from  the  policies  available  for  this  ptirpose 
without  depleting  the  corporate  treasury. 
Then  the  company  woiild  retire  the  shares 
involved.  In  consequence,  each  remaining 
share  outstanding  would  represent  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  company  ownership, 
and  grow  in  value.  Thus  stock  still  owned 
by  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  daughters  (who  by 
now  are  also  major  owners),  though  fewer 
in  number  of  shares,  could  be  worth  about 
the  same  as  the  total  previously  held. 

So,  although  the  comp>any  Is  paying  the 
insurance  premiums  (Mr.  Jenkins  thought 
these  amoimted  to  about  $80,000  by  late  1963. 
and  said  they  were  not  booked  by  the  John- 
son company  as  a  tax-deductible  business  ex- 
pense), the  approximate  net  effect  would 
simply  be  that  $200,000  of  insurance  would 
go  to  help  the  womenfolk  take  care  of  taxes 
on  a  Lyndon  Johnson  estate.  But  of  what 
size? 

According  to  Internal  Revenue  Service  ex- 
perts. $200,000  would  pay  the  tax  on  an  estate 
of  about  $1  million.  But  that  is  an  im- 
precise calculation,  and  it  wotild  appear  that 
more  than  $200,000  may  be  available.  The 
Jenkins  sworn  statement  referred  to  the  1957 
and  1961  policies  as  "additional  insurance." 

Quite  apart  from  any  claim  he  may  have 
upon  the  broadcasting  enterprise,  of  course, 
are  other  Lyndon  Johnson  holdings. 

Officials  have  said  he  owns  5,000  acres  of 
unimproved  Texas  land,  used  chiefly  for  graz- 
ing, and  that  he  has  placed  this  under  trus- 
teeship with  instruction  to  accept  no  Fed- 
eral conservation  type  payments. 

They  have  stated  the  President  retains  con- 
trol of  an  undisclosed  amount  of  municipal 
bonds,  which  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion, and  the  house  and  40  acres  of  land 
which  compose  the  L3.J.  ranch. 

As  landholder,  Lyndon  is  rivaled  by  Lady 
Bird.  She  inherited  about  3.800  acres  in  the 
heart  of  Alabama  from  her  mother  and  ma- 
ternal relatives  she  has  referred  to  as  "Aunt 
Effle"  and  "Uncle  Claude."  This  acreage  In 
Autauga  and  Chilton  Counties,  Mrs.  Johnson 
has  said,  "has  undergone  a  change  that  is 
historic  in  that  section,  from  cotton  and  com 
and  tenant  fanners  to  growing  pine  trees 
mostly." 


Cash  for  the  original  broadcasting  Invest- 
ment of  1943  likewise  was  a  maternal  Inheri- 
tance, as  Mrs.  Johnson  has  explained:  "Daddy 
had  made  about  three  little  forays  to  me 
about  he'd  like  to  pay  me  off — that  Is,  pay 
me  my  share  of  my  mother's  estate.  He  had 
remarried,  and  I  think  he  didn't  like  to  have 
it  hanging  over  his  head." 

The  broadcasting  enterprise  has  gone 
through  name  changes  and  evolved  in  other 
ways. 

Until  1945  It  was  Capital  Broadcasting  As- 
sociation, Inc.  The  2  years  of  Mrs.  John- 
son's personal  ownership  of  station  KTBC 
followed;  then  came  Texas  Broadcasting 
Corp.;  In  1956  this  was  transferred  to  L.B.J. 
Co. — whose  articles  of  Incorporation  stated 
the  company's  purposes  could  extend  to  such 
varied  enterprises  as  ranching  and  manufac- 
turing. The  company  subsequently  did  ac- 
quire the  Muzak  wire  music  franchise  for 
Austin.  Records  of  the  county  tax  assessor 
show  scattered  real  estate  holdings;  Austin 
sources  say  much  of  this  consists  of  lots 
turned  over  £is  payment  for  advertising  of 
subdivision  homes. 

By  the  latter  fifties  a  few  company  execu- 
tives were  given  option  encouragement  to 
buy  some  stock;  a  few  additional  shares  went 
to  Johnson  relatives  and  friends.  But  the 
bulk  remained  in  the  immediately  family. 
Mrs.  Johnson  put  184  shares  into  trusts  for 
daughters  Lynda  and  Lucy  (now  Luci) .  The 
two  trustees:  A.  W.  Moiu-sund,  a  wealthy 
Johnson  City  rancher,  lawyer,  and  insur- 
ance executive  who  is  a  family  friend  of  long 
standing;  J.  W.  Bullion,  a  Dallas  lawyer  who 
has  known  Lyndon  Johnson  for  many  years. 

When  her  husband  entered  the  White 
House,  Mrs.  Johnson  still  held  313  shares, 
more  than  half  of  the  594  outstanding. 
Within  a  week  she  resigned  as  chairman  and 
placed  these  In  trust  with  Mr.  Moursund  and 
Mr.  Bullion.  And  the  company  name  re- 
turned to  Texas  Broadcasting  Corp.  At  the 
same  time  Walter  Jenkins  resigned  as  treas- 
urer; his  23  shares,  along  with  6  shares  held 
for  his  children,  went  into  trust.  Financial 
benefits  still  accrue  or  are  passed  on  for  the 
benefit  of  stockholders  whose  shares  are  In 
trust. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
R2CORD  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN      FRANK      STEVENS— MARIAS 
PASS  AND  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  serloxis 
students  of  Panama  Canal  history  and 
problems  soon  leam  that  the  story  of  this 
great  waterway  primarily  concerns  a  few 
stout  and  earnest  persons,  some  of  whom 
have  been  men  of  true  genius. 

In  1905.  when  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  looking  for  a  qualified 
chief  engineer  to  head  the  great  con- 
struction project,  he  went  to  the  railroads 
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and  found  him  in  the  person  of  John  F. 

Stevens,    1873-1943.   who   in    1889   ha4 

made  the  dramatic  discovery  of  Maria* 

Pass  Mont.,  through  which  he  had  con^ 

structed  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  1956  addres^ 

on  "John  P.  Stevens:  Basic  Architect  o' 

the  Panama  Canal"  before  the  Panam 

Canal  Society   of  Washington,  D.C., 

went  deeply  into  the  story  of  the  lif 

and  achievements  of  this  great  pioneej 

engineer,  which   was  published  in  the 

Congressional  Record  of  May  29.  1956. 

In  many  ways  a  man  of  universal  tal|- 

ents,  Stevens  left  his  mark  on  many  landjs 

as  well  as  on  his  own,  among  them  Panj- 

ama.  Russia,  Siberia,  and  China.  J 

It  was  therefore,   with   the   greatest 

interest  that  I   read    a   brief  story  ^f 

Stevens'   discovery  of   Marias  Pass,   w 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  in  the  March  16, 

1964,    issue    of    the    Washington,    D.Cp. 

Evening  Star,  which  follows :  | 

Mamas  Pass:    Best  in  RocKiES^RotrTE  t6r 

Trains    Through    Mountains    Found    ^y 

Man  Named  Stevens  in  1889 

(By  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones) 
Spokane,   Wash.— All   day    long  the   train 
roara  westward  across  northern  Montana. 

Hour  after  hour  the  featureless  plain  rolls 
beneath  the  dome  cars. 

But  ahead  lies  the  wall  of  the  Rockies. 
The  Bear  Paw  Mountains,  rising  white  In 
their  snow  mantle  south  of  Havre,  stand  fes 
the  first  sentinels.  North  of  Chester  the  flajt- 
ness  is  broken  again  by  the  Sweetgrass  HlUs. 
And,  finally.  In  the  afternoon  sxm,  the  froztn 
sununlts  of  Glacier  Park  shatter  the  hom- 
zon.  I 

Now  the  wall  Is  plain,  stretching  north  aad 
south  as  far  as  you  can  see.  You  can  fiid 
no  opening.  But  the  train  climbs  toward  It 
with  confident  purpose.  It  is  heading  ftor 
MarlM  Pass — the  best  of  all  the  great  pas^s 
through  the  American  Rockies — and  the  la|st 
discovered. 

In  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark  the  Indians 
told  of  an  easy  route  to  the  Great  Ocean, 
but  Lewis  and  Clark  never  found  it.  In  tjie 
1850'8  the  U.S.  Government,  recognizing  th»t 
the  railway  age  was  coming,  grew  Interested 
In  svirvesrlng  the  best  route  to  the  Pacific^ 

The  southern  route,  southwest  from  Port 
Smith,  across  the  Comanche  lands  of  Tex^, 
through  El  Paso  del  Norte  and  on  through 
the  Apache  country  to  California  was  eas^— 
if  you  did  not  count  the  Comanchea  a»id 
Apaches. 

The  Santa  Pe  Trail  with  Its  extension  alopg 
the  32d  parallel  was  well  known.  So  Was 
the  Mormon  Trail  up  the  North  Plattee,  oter 
South  Pass  and  to  S£in  Francisco  via  nhe 
Nevada  desert.  But  routes  over  the  northern 
Rockies  were  a  piizzle. 

In  1840  Robert  Greenhow  published  a  mjap 
showing  the  great  pass  right  about  where|  it 
really  Is.  But  no  one  paid  much  attentljon 
to  Greenhow's  map,  an  admitted  guess. 

All  the  time  the  Blackfeet  Indians  knjew 
about  the  pass,  but  they  feared  it  &b  ihe 
home  of  evil  spirits  and  would  guide  no  ^ne 
there.  As  the  Civil  War  clouds  darkened,  ^e 
Government  gave  up  the  search.  J 

Thirty  years  went  by.  James  J.  Hill,  ihe 
Canadian  boy  who  started  as  a  steamboat 
clerk  In  St.  Paul,  had  become  the  "empire 
builder."  The  rails  of  the  Great  Northern 
had  crawled  west  across  the  Dakota  p 
and  Hill  had  driven  them  halfway 
northern  Montana  to  Havre,  still  hoping]  to 
find  an  easy  way.  But  at  Havre  he  pao^, 
frustrated.  His  surveyors  had  returned  dis- 
couraged. Reluctantly,  he  began  laying  rfcils 
southwest  toward  Helena. 

As  a  last  shot,  in  the  late  fall  of  1889. 
sent  out  a  tough  yoxing  engineer.  John 
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Stevens.  Stevens  could  get  no  Indian  guides. 
He  pressed  on  blindly  westward  In  the  teeth 
of  a  deepening  blizzard.  Finally,  he  found 
a  little  river,  named  Marias  84  years  before 
by  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  for  his  cousin. 
Maria.  In  the  late  afternoon  he  slogged 
through  deep  snow  to  Its  headwaters,  crossed 
a  low  saddle  and  found  the  beginning  of  a 
creek  that  trended  west  and  north.  It  proved 
to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Flathead  which  goes 
into  the  Kootenai.    Marias  Pass  was  found. 

That  night  the  temperature  dropped  to 
40  below.  He  didn't  dare  cuddle  In  his 
blanket  next  to  the  fire.  There  was  too  much 
hazard  of  a  sleep  that  leads  to  death.  All 
night  long  he  walked  back  and  forth  In  the 
snow.  The  next  day  be  struggled  east.  With- 
in a  week  jubilant  Jim  Hill  had  his  half- 
frozen  coolies  grading  a  right-of-way  straight 
west  from  Havre. 

The  beautiful  long  train  with  its  snaking 
dome  cars  passes  the  winter-closed  Glacier 
Park  Lodge  and  behind  its  full-throated 
dlesels  climbs  through  the  snow  sheds  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Marias.  There  at  the 
top.  half  burled  In  a  drift,  is  the  bronze 
statue  of  John  F.  Stevens  In  his  stocking 
cap  and  fleece  coat,  staring  out  across  his 
pass.  The  altitude — 5.313  feet— the  lowest 
railroad  crossing  of  the  Continental  Divide 
north  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  story  of  mankind,  mostly,  is  a  story 
of  people  who.  like  the  Blackfeet.  feared  evil 
spirits  and  never  even  sought  the  better 
way.  Beyond  these  are  the  fimibllng  seek- 
ers, the  easily  discouraged  who  blunder  up 
the  wrong  approaches  and  tell  the  world  that 
the  better  way  Is  a  phantom  or  the  short- 
sighted and  timid  who  suspect  the  truth  but 
don't  pursue  it. 

That's  why  civilization  can  never  get 
enough  John  F.  Stevenses,  the  men  who  brave 
the  blizzards  and  stubbornly  find  the  way. 

The  big  dlesels  are  silent  now.  The  brakes 
screech  on  the  curves.  The  "Empire  Build- 
er" glides  esislly  down  toward  the  big  ocean. 


he 
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UNFORTUNATE  COMMENTARIES  ON 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  public  commentary  on  a 
number  of  social  problems  in  the  United 
States  often  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  sins  of  a  few  are  the  sins  of  many. 
This  unfortunate  habit  of  transferring 
the  minority's  gxiilt  to  the  majority  leads 
to  profound  misunderstanding  of  many 
serious  problems  in  American  society  and 
certainly  obscures  the  constructive  ef- 
forts of  many  dedicated  Americans  to 
overcome  those  problems. 

To  be  specific,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
many  unfortunate  commentaries  offered 
almost  daily  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
How  easy  it  is  for  us  to  read  about  anti- 
social or  criminal  behavior  in  the  young- 
er set  and  attribute  a  tendency  toward 
that  behavior  to  most  youngsters.  How 
unjust  and  wrong  it  is  for  us  to  be  caught 
up  in  this  habit  of  generalization  and 
oversimplification,  particularly  at  the 
expense  of  a  vast  majority  of  junveniles 
whose  behavior  represents  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  citizenship. 


Seven  years  ago,  the  Macomb  County. 
Mich.,  probation  department  launched 
a  pioneer  program  to  salvage  the  lives 
and  future  prospects  of  youthful  offend- 
ers. The  story  of  that  admirable  and 
constructive  effort  appears  in  a  recent 
article  by  Staffwriter  Leon  Croldman.  of 
the  Mount  Clemens  Monitor  Leader. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  serves  as  a  much-needed  remind- 
er that  95  percent  of  our  young  people 
often  accept  the  blame  for  a  wayward 
5  percent,  and  that  those  few  who  do  run 
afoul  of  the  law — at  least  in  Macomb 
County — have  a  second  chance  to  live 
useful  lives  thanks  to  the  far-sighted  ef- 
forts of  the  probation  officers.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  Mr.  Gold- 
man's article  in  the  Record  so  that  other 
communities  in  America  may  benefit 
from  the  example  of  Macomb  County: 
Human  Salvage  Project  Saves  County  Youth 
(By  Leon  Goldman) 

All  Is  not  lost  with  the  younger  generation 
despite  the  impression  created  by  the  current 
uproar  over  Juvenile  delinquency. 

At  least,  it  isn't  the  situation  in  Macomb 

County. 

You  have  the  authoritative  opinion  of 
those  in  position  to  know  whereof  they 
speak. 

In  the  first  place— it  Is  stressed— here,  as 
elsewhere,  only  about  5  percent  of  the  youth 
element  can  be  classified  as  delinquent. 

The  other  95  percent  behave  themselves 
and  are  model  citizens. 

The  good  conduct  of  the  overwhelming 
majority   Is  overshadowed   by  the   wayward 

few. 

Even  with  those  who  have  gone  astray, 
all  is  not  lost.  Many  can,  and  are  being 
rehabilitated  Into  good  citizens  through  a 
"himoan  salvage"  program  pioneered  by  Ma- 
comb County. 

It  is  a  special  probation  program  put  into 
motion  7  years  ago  by  the  county  probation 
department.  The  date  was  January  2.  1957. 
The  "guidance  without  custody"  system 
has  since  spread  to  many  other  counties  in 
the  State. 

An  average  of  96  out  of  100  beginning  of- 
fenders a  year  In  this  county  are  now  being 
channeled  back  into  the  straight  and  narrow 
through  the  process,  statistics  show. 

Even  the  most  cynical  will  concede  that 
this  Is  a  creditable  batting  average  in  any 
league. 

Reached  to  discuss  and  comment  on  the 
operation  are  three  law-enforcement  officials 
who  have  worked  closely  in  administering 
the  program. 

They  are  Guy  L.  Brown,  chief  of  the  proba- 
tion department;  County  Prosecutor  George 
N.  Parrls;  and  County  Police  Justice  Francis 
A.  Castelluccl. 

This  is  the  operation: 

Probation  in  the  lower  court  probation 
division  Is  restricted  to  misdemeanor  of- 
fenders, for  which  the  maximum  penalty  is 
a  $100  fine  or  10  days  In  Jail  or  both. 

Probation  is  given  in  lieu  of  penalty. 
Minimum  court  costs  and  supervisory  fees 
are  paid,  the  fees  going  Into  the  county's 
general  ftmd. 

Probationers  involved  are  mainly  in  the 
age  range  from  17  to  20,  primarily  the  youth- 
ful offender— both  in  years  and  in  criminal 
experience. 

Most  are  first  offenders  who  appear  headed 
for  further  trouble. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  the  system — to  put 
emphasis  on  crime  prevention  and  correction 
by  placing  a  premium  on  future  good  be- 
havior— the  lower  courts  had  to  rely  on  fines 
and /or  sentences,  and  let  It  go  at  that. 

The  jjrospect  for  the  offender  was  gradua- 
tion to  felonies  to  be  handled  by  the  circuit 
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courts.  Prison  loomed  in  the  not-too-far 
distance. 

There  were  no  direct  means  of  providing 
guidance  and  supervision  as  a  deterrent  to 
further  criminal  activity.  The  offender  paid 
the  prescribed  penalty  and  walked  out  of 
custody  with  no  strings  attached. 

All  municipal  and  Justice  coxirts  in  the 
county  are  now  participating  in  the  human 
salvage  program. 

Of  significant  value  is  a  presentence  In- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  probation  de- 
partment which  provides  the  sentencing 
Judge  with  family  history  and  criminal  back- 
ground along  with  other  pertinent  data. 
Also  Included  is  a  recommendation  as  to  sen- 
tence. 

This  practice  formerly  had  prevailed  only 
in  the  handling  of  felony  cases  in  circuit 
court. 

In  some  nonviolent  felony  cases,  where  the 
offender  oppears  to  be  good  salvage  material. 
Prosecutor  Parrls  will  permit  addition  of  a 
misdemeanor  count  to  the  indictment.  This 
permits  the  lower  court  to  retain  Jurisdiction 
over  the  offender  rather  than  binding  over 
to  circuit  court  on  the  higher  count. 

Three  probation  officers,  all  college  trained, 
handle  the  lower  court  probation  investi- 
gation and  supervision  under  Brown. 

They  are  Harry  L.  Haller.  Paul  R.  Steele, 
both  veterans  of  the  service,  and  David  E. 
Schmeiser,  a  comparative  newcomer  who 
divides  his  time  between  the  upper  and 
lower  court  divisions. 

Significant  are  latest  statistics  which 
show  that  out  of  a  total  of  334  probationers 
supervised  by  the  probation  department  for 
the  lower  courts  in  1963,  only  12  failed  to 
meet  requirements  satisfactorily. 

A  total  of  260  successfully  completed  pro- 
bation   and    received    honorable    discharges. 

Ten  of  the  12  who  flunked  probation  were 
sentenced  for  new  offenses. 

Of  those  who  failed  to  make  good,  only 
one  absconded. 

Statistics  for  the  preceding  year  are  com- 
parable. 

Other  figures  further  attest  to  the  worth 
of  the  probation  process  and  the  redemption 
of  manpower. 

Total  earnings  of  probationers  in  the 
division  in  1963  amoimted  to  $407,816,  re- 
flecting the  earning  power  unleashed  in 
contrast  with  the  incarceration  and  its  at- 
tendant costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

"The  system  permits  the  individual  to  re- 
main at  home  and  support  his  family  by 
working,"  Brown  said,  "rather  than  becom- 
ing a  public  liability." 

He  noted  that  approximately  $11,000  was 
collected  in  court  costs  last  year  and  turned 
over  to  the  county's  general  fund. 

An  additional  $4,000  in  restitution  was 
collected  from  the  probationers  and  re- 
turned to  .those  who  had  sustained  the 
financial  loss  as  a  result  of  the  crimes. 

Moreover,  the  department  collected  ap- 
proximately $4,600  in  family  support  and 
handed  It  over  to  families  of  the  offenders. 

The  latter.  Brown  explained,  involved  cases 
of  criminal  neglect  of  family  in  which  there 
Is  no  divorce  or  decree  pending  and  which 
would  not  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  friend  of  the  court. 

For  the  most  part,  older  individuals  are 
involved.  In  the  domestic  cajses,  said  Brown, 
adding: 

"Generally  speaking,  youth  predominates. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  situation  is  true 
across  the  Nation.  Nipping  youthful  crim- 
inal tendencies  in  the  bud  means  fewer  adult 
offenders  later.  Naturally,  we  are  extremely 
ple.ised  with  our  results." 

Brown  went  on  to  comment: 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  county  In  Mich- 
igan that  has  a  better  working  relationship 
between  law  enforcement  agencies  than  we 
do.  I  dont  think  either  that  we  are  getting 
any  more  crime  In  Macomb  County  per  capita 
today  than  we  had  20  years  ago. 


"Being  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation,  naturally  crime  is  keeping 
pace." 

On  the  other  hand,  noted  the  probation 
chief,  increased  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  Improved  means  of  crime  detection  have 
made  It  "more  difficult  to  get  away  with 
an3rthlng." 

Brown  praised  cooperation  of  the  lower 
courts  and  the  prosecutor's  office  for  making 
the  program  "work." 

He  termed  Justice  Castelluccl's  court  as 
"our  biggest  supplier." 

Justice  Castelluccl  referred  133  of  the  291 
cases  handled  by  the  lower  court  probation 
division  last  year.  The  next  highest  number 
was  33,  referred  by  Utica  Justice  Richard  C. 
Stavoe. 

They  were  among  22  municipal  Judges  and 
Justices  who  made  use  of  the  service. 

The  others  were: 

Judges:  Malcolm  E.  Trombley,  Mount 
Clemens;  Edward  J.  Gallagher  and  Verne  C. 
Boewe,  Warren;  Herman  L.  Brys,  St.  Clair 
Shores;  Raymond  R.  Caahen  and  Mary  E. 
McDevitt,  Roseville;  Martin  J.  Smith  and 
Harold  H.  Heins,  East  Detroit,  and  John 
O'Hara,  Harper  Woods  (transfer  case). 

Justices:  Joseph  P.  Plutter,  Shelby;  George 
P.  Bunker  and  Gordon  E.  Havey,  Sterling; 
Harold  L.  Lenuner  and  Henry  Klos,  Chester- 
field; James  C.  Schocke,  Bruce;  John  E. 
Donahue,  Clinton;  Bronson  Hill,  Armada; 
Paul  Mabley,  Richmond,  and  Thomas  W. 
McDonell,  Praser. 

Much  of  Castelluccl's  volxime  stems  from 
the  geographical  location  of  his  court  in  the 
county  seat  of  Mount  Clemmens.  It  is  loca- 
cated  in  the  same  building  that  houses  the 
county  Jail  and  the  sheriff's  department. 

Castelluccl.  a  resident  of  Romeo  and  a 
veteran  attorney,  is  examining  magistrate 
at  the  Jail. 

Castelluccl.  presently  serving  as  president 
of  the  Macomb  County  Bar  Association, 
commented : 

"You  hear  everywhere  that  the  kids  are 
going  to  pot.  Ovu:  figures  and  experience 
don't  reflect  that. 

"I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  'there  are 
no  bad  boys.'  There  are  plenty.  I  have  seen 
them.  But  you  will  find  most  have  redeem- 
ing qualities.  It's  a  matter  of  getting  it  out 
of  them." 

Boys  outnumber  girls  more  than  five  to 
one  In  the  commission  of  criminal  offenses, 
the  statistics  show.  Most  of  the  offenses 
involving  women  are  of  the  shoplifting 
variety. 

Lauding  the  Junior  probation  system.  Jus- 
tice Castelluccl  asserted: 

"It's  working.  You  can't  argue  with  suc- 
cess of  a  system  that  salvages  96  out  of  100 
offenders.  Look  at  it  this  way.  Last  year 
only  12  out  of  334  probationers  failed  to 
make  good.  Were  it  not  for  the  system,  we 
would  be  working  with  a  334  potential." 

He  added  that  the  figures  are  "fairly  con- 
stant." 

The  county  Is  blessed,  Justice  Castelluccl 
said,  with  having  a  probation  department 
and  allied  agencies  that  understand  the  prob- 
lem and  are  wUllng  to  do  something  about  It. 

"The  easy  way  out  would  be  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  a  fine  or  Jail  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
That's  only  avoiding  the  problem.  You 
haven't  accomplished  a  thing." 

He  added : 

"I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  in  saying 
that  it's  highly  gratifying  to  look  back  over 
a  year's  work  and  know  that  you  have  fig- 
iired  in  saving  96  out  of  100  fellows  who 
have  gone  astray. 

"Por  me."  he  continued.  "It  has  been  extra 
rewarding  to  look  back  through  files  and  see 
letters  of  appreciation  from  those  who  have 
been  helped. 

"They  tell  you  how  they  have  made  good 
in  school,  college,  or  out  In  the  business 
world.    They  also  tell  you  of  their  homes 


and  families,  and  of  their  determination 
that  their  children  will  benefit  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  that  they  learned  themselves  the  hard 
way." 

Noting  that  figures  refiect  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  felonies  by  youthful  offenders  in 
the  county  last  year,  Castelluccl  said  much 
credit  can  be  given  to  the  part  the  program 
has  played  in  cutting  down  on  "repeaters." 

In  assessing  the  success  of  the  program, 
Justice  Castelluccl  praised  the  prosecutor's 
office  for  Its  cooperation  in  saving  many  of 
the  offenders  felony  records  by  a  realistic 
and  humane  approach  to  the  problem. 

He  summed  up  the  secret  of  the  pro- 
gram's success  in  a  line:  "Coop)eratlon  and 
rigid  supervision." 

Prosecutor  Parrls  had  this  to  say : 

"When  I  came  into  office,  one  of  my  am- 
bitions was  to  strive  for  rehabilitation  of 
youthful  offenders,  and  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rated from  hardened  criminals. 

"With  the  cooperation  of  the  probation 
department,  \mder  the  exceUent  guidance  ot 
Guy  L.  Brown.  Justice  Francis  A.  Castelluccl. 
and  the  other  municipal  Judges  and  Justices 
handling  criminal  cases,  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  expectation. 

"My  f>olicy  of  allowing  first  offenders  who 
commit  nonviolent  felonies — those  who  are 
deserving  of  a  break  and  who  have  a  good 
chance  for  rehabilitation  to  plead  to  a  mis- 
demeanor has  worked  out  exceptionally  well. 

"A  youthful  first  offender  who  can  be  re- 
habilitated and  can  become  a  good  citizen  of 
our  society  needs  the  assistance  immediately 
after  commission  of  his  first  felony. 

"To  convict  a  youngster  of  a  felony."  the 
prosecutor  continued,  "practically  shuts  the 
door  of  futiire  hopes  and  dreams  in  his  face." 

He  then  stressed: 

"Of  course,  anyone  committing  violent 
crimes  deserves  and  our  office  prosecutes  to 
the  f\illest  extent  of  the  law.  Our  records 
are  indicative  of  a  successful  policy." 

Resuming  comment  on  the  office's  attitude 
toward  rehabilitation  of  youthful  offenders, 
Parrls  stated : 

"The  latest  probation  department  statis- 
tics makes  me  more  determined  than  ever 
to  continue  this  humane  and  beneficial  policy 
of  special  consideration  for  those  deemed  de- 
serving. Society  and  the  individual  are  both 
tremendously  benefited. 

"Incarceration  in  Jail  or  prison  costs  ap- 
proximately $2,500  a  year  per  Inmate,  whereas 
probation  costs  are  virtually  nil  since  the 
probationer  pays  probation  and  court  costs. 
Restitution  is  generally  ordered  by  the  court 
as  part  of  the  sentence." 

He  then  concluded: 

"The  greatest  asset  of  all  is  the  salvation 
of  these  youngsters — since  prison  means.  In 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  cases,  a  repeti- 
tion in  a  life  of  crime  against  society." 


FEDERAL    PAY    RAISE    BILL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee is  seeking  to  revive  a  major  p<M-- 
tion  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  bill  which 
the  House  recently  failed  to  approve. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  sec- 
tions of  this  legislation  providing  pay 
raises  for  1.7  million  Federal  employees 
be  approved.  There  are  two  basic  rea- 
sons for  this. 
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First,  for  those  in  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle grades  of  the  salary  spectnam,  Con- 
gress must  act  to  keep  faith  with  a  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  established  in  the 
Federal  Pay  Act  of  1962. 

For  those  in  the  upper  salary  brackets, 
it  is  necessary  that  Congress  raise  sal- 
ary ceilings  that  now  exist  in  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment.  If  pay  raises  are 
not  approved  for  this  group  the  Govern- 
ment may  lose  some  of  its  best  mana- 
gerial talent.  Inaction  could  induce  the 
flight  of  top-level  employees  to  private 
industry  and  also  greatly  reduce  the  "in 
house"  capacity  of  the  Government  to 
conduct  research  projects  and  other  ac- 
tivities that  require  services  of  skilled 
professional  and  scientific  personnel. 

While,  in  my  view,  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  congressional  salaries  is  desira- 
ble, the  provisions  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  in  the  pay  bill  which  was  de- 
feated last  week  are  expendable.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  435  Members  of  the  House 
would  sacrifice  a  personal  salary  in- 
crease, however  desirable  it  may  be,  to 
insvu-e  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
concerns  1.7  million  Federal  employees 
and  affects  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  attract  and  retain  com- 
petent civil  servants.  Therefore,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  take  favorable  defini- 
tive action  on  pay  legislation  before  ad- 
journment. 


WILLIAM  SCOTT  STEWART 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Scott  Stewart,  noted  Chicago  criminal 
lawyer,  died  of  a  heart  condition  on 
March  8.  in  Miami,  Fla.  He  was  in  re- 
tirement since  July  1963.  In  recent 
years  he  appeared  primarily  in  appellate 
jurisdictions  in  criminal  causes  before 
the  several  courts  of  appeals  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Coiut.  His  briefs  reflected  in 
every  respect  the  work  of  a  master  in  this 
field. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  John  Marshall 
Law  School  and  later  in  his  career,  filled 
a  professorship  in  criminal  law  there. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1911.  His 
fame  as  a  prosecutor  in  the  early  twen- 
ties— on  States  Attorney  Robert  E. 
Crowe's  staff — gained  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation as  "the  hanging  prosecutor." 
He  sent  to  the  gallows  such  noted  crimi- 
nals as  Harvey  W.  Church,  Carl  Wan- 
derer, Harry  Ward,  and  Frank  Le 
grandi — and  got  death  sentences  and 
long  prison  terms  against  many  others,    j 

After  resigning  in  1923,  he  became 
defense    lawyer     wherein     he     becam 
equally  as  famous  as  a  trial  lawyer  as  h 
had  been  on  the  side  of  the  prosecutionj 
He  acted  as  counsel  for  William  Darling 
Shepherd,  tried  in  1925  for  the  typhoiq 
germ  murder  of  William  Nelson.  McClin^ 
tock.  Roger  Touhy  in  the  kidnaping  o: 
John — Jake   the  Barber— Factor.    Wor 


acquittal  for  Touhy  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  charges  arising  in  the  kidnaping  of 
William  Hamm  of  the  brewery  family. 
Other  clients  included  "Golf  Bag"  Hunt 
and  many  others. 

For  the  better  part  of  two  decades 
Stewart  was  active  and  acted  as  Chicago 
chairman  of  the  civil  liberties  commit- 
tee and  for  a  time  as  president  of  the 
International  Committee  for  Human 
Rights. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  lawyer  to  be  an 
orator  to  be  a  brilliant  criminal  attorney. 
Nor  is  it  the  orator  who  attacks  the 
minds  of  the  jury  for  the  weighing  of  the 
evidence  in  their  deliberations. 

William  Scott  Stewart  was  not  an  ora- 
tor, but  he  was  a  brilliant  lawyer  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  trial  lawyer  in 
criminal  cases.  His  active  mind  gave 
him  depth  in  determining  errors  in  the 
record,  of  faults  in  the  technical  proce- 
dures, in  causes  before  the  trial  court. 
He  was  an  authority  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  of  evidence— and  had  a 
commonsense  approach  to  the  present- 
ment of  argument  to  the  court,  in  ex- 
plaining the  intricacies  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  or  documents  under  the 
cardinal  rules. 

William  Scott  Stewart,  as  a  respected 
law  school  professor,  never  fully  aban- 
doned the  meticulous  scholastic  ap- 
proach to  legal  problems. 

A  few  fellows  around  the  criminal 
court  building  in  Chicago,  who  have 
watched  the  changes  in  the  breed  of  men 
who  weigh  out  justice  and  fill  the  roles 
of  the  prosecution  and  the  defense — 
know  now  that  the  thinning  ranks  of  the 
actor-lawyer  types,  on  both  sides  of  the 
table — casting  their  flippant  remarks 
and  innuendoes — stirring  up  dramatic 
scenes  and  humorous  incidents — all  done 
to  influence  the  jury  as  actors  before  an 
audience,  are  gone  forever — except  for 
the  few  remaining  now  in  retirement. 

Many  of  Scott's  friends  of  the  early 
days  are  gone  now — passing  through  the 
portals  of  life  to  their  destiny  in  the 
Promised  Land. 

Nate  Gross  and  Benslnger  of  Chicago's 
American;  Hlldy  Johnson,  Morning  Examiner; 
and  Jim  Doherty  of  the  Tribune;  Art  Sum- 
merfleld,  Clem  Lane,  and  Enoch  Johnson  of 
the  Dally  News.  The  now-retired,  distin- 
guished George  Wright  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
Tribune,  and  Ted  Todd,  retired  of  Chicago's 
American,  and  Congressman  Roman  Puclnskl 
of  the  Sun-Times  were  celebrated  reporters 
of  that  era. 

The  members  of  the  famous  criminal  bar 
at  that  period  were  Miles  Devlne,  Patrick 
O'Donnell.  Clarence  Darrow,  Frank  McDonald, 
George  Crane.  Wllbvir  Crowley  (Judge). 
Erbsteln.  Brodkln.  Bellows,  Petrone,  Stewart, 
Nicosia,  Love,  Bulger,  Brody,  E.  M.  Libonati, 
Busch,  Meyers,  the  Devlne  brothers.  Schultz, 
Barbaro  Scallse,  the  Stlllo  brothers,  Altlerl, 
Billy  Smith,  Ropes  O'Brien,  Milton  Smith, 
Michael  Romano,  Emmett  Byrne,  Harold 
Levy,  Judge  Austin,  Alex  NapoU,  Congress- 
men Edward  Plnnegan,  Barratt  CHara, 
Bleber,  and  CovelU. 

Among  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
bench  were  O'Connell.  Dougherty,  Butler, 
Crowley,  Hartlgan,  Lupe.  Sharbaro.  Pope, 
Cllella.  Barth,  Gero\ills,  Cornelius  Harring- 
ton, Morrissey,  Qulllcl.  Greene,  Dunne,  Mc- 
Dermott,  Chelos.  Drucker  McSweeney,  Kula. 
McCormlck.  CovelU,  Austin,  Weiss,  Padden, 
Casey.    Normoyle,    Wells.     Dempsey.     Barry. 


Robson,  Holmgren,  Roberts,  Kluczynskl, 
Ward.  Burke,  Blcek.  Tucker,  Leonard,  KUey, 
Touhy,  Lyons,  Adesko,  Stanton,  Helander, 
Jacobs,  Hayes,  and  Rooney. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  William  Scott 
Stewart  III,  a  Navy  commander;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Welch;  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters. 

The  Illinois  congressional  delegation 
extends  to  the  family  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences on  their  loss. 


HAWAII:       STATEHOOD      ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Gill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  statehood  Is 
still  new  enough  to  us  in  Hawaii  for  its 
anniversary  to  be  an  occasion.  I  think 
an  anniversary  of  this  sort  should  have 
two  purposes:  F^rst,  of  course,  we  should 
once  again  express  to  the  leadership  and 
to  our  friends  in  Congress,  our  continu- 
ing gratitude  for  your  gift  of  full  citizen- 
ship. We  should  also  express  our  hope 
that  those  who  represent  the  50  th  State 
in  these  Halls  have  lived  up  to  your  ex- 
pectations. Second,  and  most  Impor- 
tant, we  owe  this  Congress  a  report  on 
what  we  as  a  State  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish since  statehood,  and  what  we 
have  yet  to  do. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  at  the  second 
point. 

There  was  some  concern  at  the  time 
the  statehood  bill  was  being  considered, 
whether  Hawaii  could  stay  afloat  eco- 
nomically as  a  State.  You  need  have  no 
fear.  Total  personal  income  has  con- 
tinued to  rise  from  about  $1.3  billion  in 
1959  to  about  $1.68  billion  at  the  end  of 
1963.  Gross  State  product  at  the  end 
of  1963  was  estimated  to  be  about  $2  bil- 
lion, a  5.2-percent  increase  over  1962. 
In  the  preceding  2  years,  1960-62,  the 
gross  State  product  had  increased  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  5.7  percent. 
These  gross  figures  do  not  indicate  much 
detail,  but  they  do  show  our  steady 
growth  in  almost  all  areas. 

Hawaii  is  still  heavily  dependent  on 
Federal  spending  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  be  because  of  our  strategic 
military  position.  However,  our  contri- 
butions to  the  Federal  Treasury  have 
also  risen.  For  example,  we  paid  $232,- 
300,000  in  Federal  taxes  in  1960;  this 
rose  to  $283,700,000  in  1962  and  is  still 
going  up.  While  a  recent  study  of  the 
Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  showed  that  In 
1962  Hawaii  put  in  50  cents  for  every  $1 
received,  it  also  showed  that  10  States 
put  in  a  smaller  percentage. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  Hawaii  is  pull- 
ing its  share  of  the  load,  and,  further,  is 
developing  at  a  rate  substantially  faster 
than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 
But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
We  must  have  a  far  broader  economic 
base.    We  must  serve  as  the  educational, 
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cultural,  and  economic  hub  for  the  Pa- 
cific area,  and  here  we  have  only  made  a 
start.  With  the  help  of  Congress  smd 
the  State  Department  our  East-West 
Center  has  become  known  across  the  Pa- 
cific and  in  parts  of  Asia  as  a  succe.ssf  ul 
new  experiment  in  cultural  and  techni- 
cal interchange;  but  here  too  we  must 
regroup  and  redefine  our  objectives  so 
that  people  in  Washington  can  better 
understand  our  mission.  Our  racial 
harmony  has  long  been  a  byword,  and 
indeed  we  have  done  better  in  this  area 
than  most  parts  of  the  Nation;  however, 
we  also  need  improvement  and  we  fur- 
ther need  to  relate  our  experiences  in 
some  fashion  which  will  help  the  more 
troubled  sections  of  our  country. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
are  meeting  our  responsibilities  and  the 
trust  you  placed  in  us  by  granting  state- 
hood. And  we  expect  to  better  this  in 
the  years  ahead.  It  is  our  pride  that  our 
people,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  our  late 
President,  are  inclined  to  first  ask  what 
they  can  do  for  their  country.  May  this 
always  be  our  guiding  principle. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  1,000  citizens  of  Hawaii  will 
join  tonight  to  partake  of  a  hundred- 
dollar-a-plate  dinner  at  the  Royal  Ha- 
waiian Monarch  Room  in  Honolulu  to 
celebrate  the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  Ha- 
waiian statehood.  The  Honorable  Ed- 
mund G.  (Pat)  Brown,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California,  will  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address.  The  affair  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Democratic  Party  of  Hawaii. 

It  was  5  years  ago,  on  March  18,  1959, 
that  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
signed  the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  into  law, 
making  our  Paradise  Isles  the  50th  State 
in  the  Union.  This  great  body  of  the 
Congress  had  passed  the  bill  on  March 
12,  and  the  Senate  had  approved  it  the 
day  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  august  body  to 
this  event  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  granting  of  statehood  to  Hawaii  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  this 
Congress  has  done  in  this  Nation's  entire 
history.  Let  us  just  pause  a  moment  to 
think  about  it.  Out  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  expansive  Pacific  Ocean  more 
than  2,000  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, lies  a  chain  of  islands  repre- 
sented by  almost  invisible  specks  on  the 
map  of  the  world.  Who  in  his  sane  mind 
would  ever  have  thought  that  these 
islands  would  some  day  became  a  full- 
fledged  State  in  the  Union  of  States?  It 
was  only  through  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  bold  imagination  of  the 
Members  of  the  86th  Congress,  many  of 
whom  are  still  serving  in  this  body  and 


in  the  Senate,  that  Hawaii's  dream  of 
more  than  half  a  century  became  a 
reality. 

How  has  Hawaii  fared  in  its  first  5 
years  as  the  50th  State  of  the  Union? 
The  Honorable  John  A.  Burns,  Hawaii's 
last  delegate  to  Congress,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  having  carried  the  ball  over  the 
statehood  goal  line,  and  who  is  present- 
ly Governor  of  Hawaii,  has  praised  the 
people  of  Hawaii  for  having  proven  "in 
every  possible  way  their  willingness  and 
readiness  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a  sovereign  State."  He  points  with 
particular  pride  to  the  "new  politi- 
cal maturity  that  has  been  demonstrated 
by  our  people."  He  says  that  Hawaii's 
people  "have  much  to  be  proud  of  and 
much  to  look  forward  to,"  and  foresees 
a  greater  role  of  leadership  for  Hawaii 
in  the  field  of  commercial  and  cultural 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Pacific-Asian  nations. 

Hawaii's  people  are  willing  to  accept 
this  leadership.  They  are  not  asking 
that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  do  some- 
thing for  them;  they  are  offering  their 
unique  qualifications  and  geography  of 
their  State  for  full  exploitation  by  the 
United  States. 

As  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  by  an- 
thropologists, sociologists,  poets,  and  pol- 
iticians, Hawaii  is  "a  showcase  of  Amer- 
ican democracy."  There  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  peoples  of  differ- 
ent races  and  cultures  have  proven  by 
actual  experimentation  that  they  can 
live  together  in  harmony  and  imder- 
standing  for  their  mutual  betterment. 
Our  late  beloved  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, recognized  this,  for  when  he  de- 
livered his  first  major  civil  rights  speech 
in  Honolulu  on  June  8,  1963,  he  told  his 
listeners  that  he  had  chosen  Hawaii  as 
his  platform  because  "Hawaii  is  what  the 
United  States  Is  striving  to  be." 

The  first  5  years  of  statehood  has  been 
of  proven  benefit  to  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii, but  of  greater  importance  is  the 
fact  that  Hawaii  has  been  able  to  make 
unique  contributions  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Hawaii's  people  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  our  greatest  assets  in 
our  struggle  to  win  and  maintain  the 
friendship  of  the  Afro-Asian  countries. 
The  East-West  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Exchange  in  Honolulu  has 
worked  exceptionally  well  in  the  multi- 
cultural atmosphere  of  Hawaii  and  is 
fast  proving  to  be  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments in  peace  that  our  Nation  has  ever 
made.  Peace  Corps  trainees  too  have 
found  Hawaii  an  excellent  training 
ground. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  as 
a  nation  we  must  to  a  greater  extent 
avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  that  can 
be  derived  from  the  ideal  geographic 
location  and  climate  of  the  50th  State 
and  the  unique  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  citizenry.  We  might  begin  by 
establishing  a  free  port  and  international 
trade  complex  on  Sand  Island,  as  pro- 
posed by  Governor  Bums,  to  promote 
commercial  intercoiu^e  and  cultural  ex- 
change among  the  nations  of  the  great 
P£u;iflc  basin. 

On  this,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Ha- 
waiian statehood,  the  grateful  citizens  of 


Hawaii  are  recuiy  and  willing  to  continue 
to  serve  the  United  States  in  its  great 
effort  toward  peace  in  a  better  world. 


CLYDE  HERRING  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
TAINED ON  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENGEL]  Is  rccognlzed  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  in  which  to  insert  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  order, 
which  is  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Clyde  E. 
Herring. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  President  made  his  announce- 
ment he  was  going  to  fill  some  of  the  top 
echelon  positions  in  Goverrunent  with 
women,  I  had  no  reason  to  disapprove.  I 
favor  making  the  most  of  the  abilities  of 
all  qualified  citizens,  regardless  of  sex. 
I  have  supported  equal  rights  legisla- 
tion— in  fact,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  help  accomplish  this. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  the  President's 
announcement  was  prompted  for  polit- 
ical reasons  as  much  as  any  other.  All 
of  us  can  now  claim  this  with  more  cer- 
tainty. In  this  presidential  election  year, 
it  is  important  for  him  to  bolster  his 
image  wherever  he  can,  so  if  he  can  wrap 
up  a  few  votes  in  the  name  of  American 
womanhood,  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
woiild  move  in  that  direction. 

Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  which  a 
qualified  woman  can  fill,  I  find  no  fault 
in  bringing  her  into  a  Government  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  all  other  factors  being 
equal,  I  am  sure  I  would  support  it. 

There  is  one  proposed  change,  how- 
ever, to  which  I  strenuously  object  be- 
cause all  other  factors  are  not  equal. 
That  is  the  replacement  for  Clyde  E. 
Herring,  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  President  has  recwn- 
mended  that  Mr.  Herring  be  replaced  by 
Mrs.  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Apparently  as  soon  as  this  ap- 
pointment is  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
Mrs.  Brown  will  take  over  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

I  do  not  know  Mrs.  Brown,  except  that 
she  is  the  wife  of  a  practicing  attorney 
in  Charleston.  W.  Va.  I  assume  the 
President  feels  that  she  Is  qualified  for 
this  position.  This  is  a  determination 
which  the  Senate  will  have  to  make.  I  do 
know  that  Clyde  E.  Herring  is  un- 
equivocally qualified  as  an  ICC  Com- 
missioner. 

Whereas,  I  do  not  know  Mrs.  Brown, 
I  do  know  Clyde  E.  Herring.  He  is  a 
distinguished  lowan  with  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  The  Herring  name  in  Iowa  is  en- 
shrined in  the  roster  of  statesmen  from 
this  great  State.  Clyde  Herring's  father. 
Clyde  L.  Herring,  served  as  Iowa's  Gov- 
ernor from  1933  to  1937  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he  served 
from  1937  to  1943. 
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Clyde  E.  Herring  and  I  am  not  of  the 
same  political  party.  He  is  a  Democrat; 
I  am  a  Republican.  I  was  happy  to  see 
him  receive  an  appointment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  All  of  us  know  that 
he  has  served  with  distinction  over  the 
past  5  years. 

He  left  a  successful  law  practice  m 
Iowa  to  come  to  Washington  to  serve  his 
Government.  He  made  some  sacrifices 
as  we  all  do  when  we  are  appointed  orj 
elected  to  these  positions.  The  very  na- 
ture of  our  system  calls  for  these  sacri- 
fices and  loyal  Americans  are  glad  to 
make  them. 

Clyde  E.  Herring,  as  his  father  before 
him,  has  made  these  sacrifices  for  his 
party,  his  State,  and  his  Nation.    He  and 
I  have  worked  together  on   many  bi- 
partisan projects,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Citizenship 
Clearinghouse  at  the   State  University 
of  Iowa.    We  helped  with  the  founding 
of  this  organization  so  that  we  and  the 
cooperating      educational      institutions 
could  promote  a  greater  interest  in  gov- 
ernment and  politics  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents  at   the   high  school   and   college 
level.    The  clearinghouse  has  since  be- 
come the  Iowa  Center  for  Education  in 
Politics  and  is  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  in  Politics, 
I  work  closely  with  the  center  every  year 
in  the  sponsorship  of  the  Week  in  Wash- 
ington   program    which    brings    college 
students  and  political  science  instruc- 
tors to  Washington  for  a  week  or  ex- 
posure to  Government  and  politics  a1 
this  level.    At  the  end  of  this  session  ol 
Congress,  I  will  have  been  host  to  ar 
even  hundred   students   and   almost   a 
score    of    political    science    professors 
Clyde  E.  Herring  and  I  both  look  upoti 
our  association  with  the  clearinghousd 
and  the  Iowa  Center  for  Education  iii 
Politics  as  a  successful  venture  and  on<( 
to  which  we  have  been  proud  to  lend  a 
helping  hand. 

This  same  dedication  to  his  fellow  mai  i 
and  the  duty  at  hand  has  marked  thi; 
work  of  Clyde  E.  Herring  during  his  ten- 
ure as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Interstati; 
Commerce  Commission.  We  all  knovr 
that  the  transportation  industry  is  sec  ■ 
ond  only  to  agriculture  as  the  Nation'; 
largest.  Transportation  and  the  allied 
fields  account  for  one-fifth  of  our  gross 
national  product  each  year.  It  repret- 
sents  something  hke  $116  billion  a  yea 
Clyde  E.  Herring  has  handled  some  o! 
the  biggest  cases  to  come  before  th 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  H; 
has  measured  up  in  every  respect,  be- 
cause he  is  a  qualified  individual,  who  is 
in  a  position  to  make  his  greatest  conj- 
tribution  to  the  Commission  in  the  yearis 
ahead.  It  is  a  travesty  to  sacrifice  thlp 
wealth  of  experience  because  it  might  bfe 
politically  expedient  to  place  a  woman 
in  this  position.  I,  for  one.  do  object  an(l 
I  take  the  floor  today  to  give  the  Memi- 
bers  of  the  Senate  who  will  have  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Herring's  successor  the  benefit 
of  my  reasons  for  this  objection. 

Mr.  Herring's  experience  is  in  the 
transportation  and  the  allied  field^. 
That  is  why  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  in  the  first  place.  Yet, 
by  our  own  laws,  we  prevent  Mr.  Het- 


ring  from  representing  any  client  before 
the  ICC  for  a  year  after  he  leaves  the 
Commission.  We  put  him  in  a  deep 
freeze  as  far  as  earning  a  living  is  con- 
cerned and  doing  the  thing  he  does  best. 
This  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  sys- 
tem. After  we  ask  a  person  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  we  summarily  dismiss  him  and 
ask  him  to  make  an  even  greater  sacri- 
fice. It  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
least  we  could  do  would  be  to  authorize 
payment  of  an  employee's  salary  for  a 
year  after  he  leaves  Government  service 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind.  We  would  be 
showing  some  semblance  of  a  heart,  If 
indeed.  Government  has  a  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  Clyde  E.  Herring  is  too 
valuable  a  man  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  sacrifice  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  let  alone  become  a  statistic 
in  the  box  score  of  the  women  versus  the 
men  in  Government. 

If  Mrs.  Brown  has  qualifications  for 
this  high  position,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  they  compare  favorably 
to  Clyde  E.  Herring's.  The  President 
may  vmwittingly  be  doing  a  great  dis- 
service to  her  by  placing  her  on  the  Com- 
mission and  expecting  that  she  will 
measure  up  to  one  who  has  served  so 
faithfully  and  well. 

This  may  be  the  11th  hour  to  ask  for 
reconsideration,  but  I  come  at  this  hour, 
just  as  I  would  come  at  any  other,  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  Clyde  E.  Herring  and 
request  that  this  change  not  be  made. 

It  may  be  important  that  Mrs.  Brown 
be  brought  into  the  Government.  I  will 
not  argue  that  point.  I  do,  however, 
argue  with  the  replacement  of  Clyde  E. 
Herring  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  hope  the  President  has 
some  second  thoughts  about  the  recom- 
mendation. If  he  does  not,  then  I 
surely  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  wUl  decide  that  this  is  an  unwise 
change  and  act  in  their  own  wisdom  to 
hold  up  confirmation. 

In  order  that  all  of  you  may  know 
more  about  the  qualifications  of  this 
man,  I  submit  herewith  a  brief  biograph- 
ical sketch. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  CLTDE  E.  HERRING  SHOWING  VERT 
BRIEFLT    HIS   QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  OFFICE 

Clyde  E.  Herring  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  retirement  of  Commissioner  Rich- 
ard F.  Mitchell.  He  took  the  oath  of 
office  on  September  21,  1959,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31, 1963. 

Born  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  24, 
1915,  the  son  of  former  Governor  and 
U.S.  Senator  Clyde  L.  and  Pearl  S.  Her- 
ring, he  received  his  B.A.  degree  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  in  1937,  and  his 
LL.B.  at  Drake  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Iowa  bar  in  1940. 

From  1941  to  1945,  he  served  as  an 
officer  In  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  Germany  dvu-ing  1943-45. 

Retvu-ning  to  Iowa,  he  served  during 
1947  and  1948  as  assistant  county  attor- 
ney, Polk  County,  and  from  1949  to  1950 
as  district  supervisor.  Bureau  of  Census. 
He  was  elected  coimty  attorney  in  1950 
and  reelected  in  1952.  He  was  nominat- 
ed as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  in  1954.    He  was  engaged 


in  general  law  practice  In  Des  Moines 
with  the  firm  of  Davis,  Huebner,  John- 
son, Herring  &  Burt  when  appointed  to 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Herring  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
State  Bar  Association,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Legion,  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Herring  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed regrettable  that  President  Johnson 
did  not  accord  my  fellow  lowan,  Clyde 
E.  Herring,  greater  respect  and  courtesy 
when  it  was  decided  not  to  reappoint 
him  to  the  position  of  Commissioner  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Herring 
learned  of  his  replacement  through  a 
newspaper  item,  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  whether  or  not  he  personally 
received  notification  from  the  White 
House.  If  there  was  such  notice,  it  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  belated. 

Clyde  Herring  is  "Mr.  Democrat"  in 
Iowa,  and  he  has  served  with  distinction 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
His  many  friends  in  our  State,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  are 
embarrassed  by  this  treatment  of  such 
a  prominent  lowan  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. We  recognize  the  right  of 
the  President  to  appoint  a  new  member 
to  the  Conunission  but  regret  that  the 
matter  was  not  handled  in  a  more  gra- 
cious manner. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  on  the  timeliness 
and  appropriateness  of  his  remarks  con- 
cerning Commissioner  Clyde  E.  Herring, 
who  recently  failed  of  reappointment  as 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

This  is  a  political  tragedy.  Minor 
perhaps,  but  a  tragedy  nonetheless.  The 
Commissioner's  late  father  is  well  re- 
membered and  will  be  long  remembered 
as  U.S.  Senator,  even  though  he  has 
been  gone  for  some  time.  But  he  was 
a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Iowa 
in  his  day,  and  left  behind  him  a  name 
for  caring  for  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  the  State. 

Commissioner  Herring  carried  his 
father's  notions  of  service  into  the  na- 
tional office  which  he  occupied.  I  have 
known  him  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
although  I  have  had  little  occasion  to 
make  inquiry  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  past  3  years,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Commis- 
sioner Herring  has  done  a  prompt,  ef- 
ficient, and  effective  job  as  Commis- 
sioner. Such  has  been  the  effect  of 
many  reports  which  have  been  made  to 
me  concerning  his  work  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  anyone  express  himself  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  Republican,  but 
I  am  an  American  first,  and  I  like  to 
think  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
too.  Positions  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  sinecures,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  would  seem  that  one  who  has  served 
faithfully  and  well  would  be  entitled  to 
a  few  of  the  amenities  at  a  minimum. 
In  failing  to  reappoint  Commissioner 
Herring,    the   President   has   done   hjs 
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party  no  service  in  my  opinion,  regard- 
less of  the  qualifications  of  the  lady  who 
will  succeed  him.  But  this  is  not  my 
concern  and  I  recognize  that  my  opinion 
on  this  is  presumptuous.  But  in  with- 
holding the  common  courtesies  from 
Commissioner  Herring,  the  bosses  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  acted  in  a  man- 
ner offensive  to  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
this  is  the  concern  of  lowans,  and  should 
be  the  concern  of  all  Americans.  Com- 
missioner Herring  has  the  best  wishes 
of  those  whom  he  has  served  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


JOSEPH  P.  McMURRAY— THE  MAN 
WHO  MAKES  THE  SAVING  AND 
LOANS  TOE  THE  MARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  pleasure  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  man  who  Is 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance and  contributions  during  both 
earlier  and  current  stages  of  his  illus- 
trious career. 

I  speak  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Mc- 
Murray,  who  first  served  in  Washington 
as  economic  consultant  to  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  and 
later  as  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  McMurray  left  Federal  service  in 
1954  to  take  on  New  York's  housing  prob- 
lems, first  as  director  of  New  York  City's 
Housing  Authority,  and  then  from  1955 
to  1959  as  commissioner  of  New  York 
State's  Division  of  Housing. 

In  that  year,  Mr.  McMurray's  imique 
abilities  were  further  recognized  and  he 
was  named  as  the  first  president  of 
Queensborough  Community  College, 
which  under  his  leadership  developed 
Into  one  of  the  outstanding  community 
colleges  in  the  Nation  and  as  a  vital 
adjunct  of  the  city  university  program. 

While  in  that  post,  he  was  engaged  by 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers to  study  the  alternatives  to  public 
housing  through  private  enterprise.  Al- 
though Mr.  McMurray  was  an  early  pro- 
ponent and  strong  advocate  of  low-cost 
public  housing  when  the  need  for  such 
facilities  was  at  its  greatest,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  builders'  association  felt  there 
was  no  question  but  that  he  could  pro- 
duce a  truly  impartial  and  balanced  re- 
port, 

I  can  imagine  no  greater  possible  trib- 
ute to  a  man's  competence,  integrity  and 
objectivity  than  to  be  so  esteemed  by 
those  who  once  opposed  him. 

Such  are  the  qualities  and  experience 
that  singled  out  Mr.  McMurray  for  ap- 
pointment to  his  current  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  recently  reorganized 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  They 
are  qualities  which  he  has  brought  to 
bear  in  working  toward  solutions  to 
the  numerous  wide-ranging  problems, 
steeped  in  both  complexity  and  contro- 
versy, that  he  inherited  upon  being  sworn 
in  on  May  1  of  1961. 


The  concatenation  of  varied  and  con- 
tradictory advice  and  pressure  represent- 
ing the  narrow  viewpoints  of  opposing 
factions  that  confronts  the  FHLBB  would 
distress  ordinary  men  to  the  verge  of  ut- 
ter frustration  and  despair.  But  Mc- 
Murray's rare  penchant  for  appreciating 
and  appraising  divergent  opinions,  his 
highly  developed  historical  sense,  and 
his  professional  competence  plus  con- 
centrated work  and  study  have  enabled 
him  to  transform  adversity  toward  a  once 
floundering  Government  agency  into  a 
healthy  respect  for  a  smoothly  function- 
ing and  fully  responsible  regulatory  body 
exerting  a  positive  influence  throughout 
the  banking  system  it  serves.  It  is  to  his 
further  credit  that  what  he  has  accom- 
plished has  been  done  at  the  expense  of 
none  and  to  the  benefit  of  all,  as  he  has 
bolstered  the  banking  system's  sagging 
stature  by  giving  clarity  to  its  regula- 
tions; rescued  public  confldence  by  ar- 
resting unsound  practices;  and  revital- 
ized the  entire  thrift  industry  with  many 
farsighted  innovations  both  instituted 
and  proposed. 

In  recognition  of  such  a  worthy  per- 
formance, I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  recitation  of  the  particulars  in  this 
Business  Week  article  of  January  18, 
1964,  on  Chairman  McMurray  which  I 
submit  for  insertion  in  the  Record. 

The  Man  Who  Makes  S.  &  L.'s  Toe  the 
Mark 

For  years,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board — the  agency  that  rides  herd  on  the 
Nation's  biggest  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions— tolled  In  lethargic  obscurity  as  the 
Industry  It  was  supposed  to  watch  grew  fat, 
sassy,  and  Just  a  trifle  careless. 

This  long  slumber  Is  now  ended.  Whipped 
Into  motion — and  into  the  headlines — by  Its 
bouncy,  strong-willed  Chairman  of  the  past 
3  years,  51 -year-old  New  Yorker  Joseph 
Patrick  McMurray,  the  FHLBB  Is  shaking  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  to  Its  roots. 

FRESH   GOALS 

McMurray  Is  not  out  to  restructure  the 
whole  Industry.  He  doesn't  see  Its  problems 
as  that  severe,  nor  does  he  want  to  hvirt  the 
competitive  position  of  S.  &  L.'s  vis-a-vls 
commercial  banks.  But  he  does  aim 
to  bring  new  ground  rules  to  an  industry 
that  has  grown  so  fast  (assets  rose  from  $5 
billion  in  1940  to  $108  billion  last  year)  that 
old  standards  have  been  left  far  behind.  He 
also  wants  to  give  the  FHLBB  a  stature  near 
that  of  other,  more  established  regulatory 
agencies — the  Federal  Reserve  in  particular. 
McMurray  Is  refreshing  enough  to  see  that 
his  own  future  in  Washington  Is  tied  closely 
to  how  well  he  accomplishes  these  aims. 

Initially,  McMurray's  chief  strategy  was 
to  expand  the  S.  &  L.'s  traditional  business 
of  making  home  mortgages.  A  housing 
man — he  headed  the  housing  agencies  of 
both  New  York  City  and  State — he  has 
pxished  for  lower  mortgage  rates  and  given 
S.  &  L.'s  broader  lending  powers.  Federally 
chartered  S.  &  L.'s  can  Invest  more — and  for 
longer  terms — In  such  areas  as  multifamily 
dwellings,  and  nearly  all  S.  &  L.'s  can  make 
loans  up  to  100  miles  from  home  base.  A 
new  McMurray  proposal  up  for  Industry 
comment  would  allow  nationwide  lending. 
Just  last  week,  a  House  committee  approved 
a  McMurray-backed  bill  allowing  Federal 
S.  &  L.'s  to  lend  on  mobile  homes. 

Lately,  though,  McMurray  has  been  more 
concerned  over  what  he  regards  as  some 
deterioration  In  S.  &  L.  lending  practices. 
This  shows  up  in  such  storm  signals  as  a 
rise  in  the  foreclosure  rate  and  In  evidence 


that  some  associations  are  compensating  for 
progressively  higher  dividend  rates  by  put- 
ting funds  Into  riskier  loans.  It's  apparent, 
too.  In  the  dramatic  collapse  of  five  Illinois 
S.  &  L.'s — victims  mostly  of  slipshod  man- 
agement and  Ineffectual  State  controls.  So, 
at  ever-Increasing  tempo,  McMurray  has 
been  prodding  the  Industry  into  a  new  era 
of  tougher  regvilatlon. 

NEW    CURBS 

Two  new  FHLBB  regulations  covering  an 
S.  &  L.'s  required  reserves  and  fee  Income 
(service  charges),  have  just  been  set  to 
crimp  the  dividend  rate  an  S.  &  L.  can  pay — 
especially  if  its  portfolio  has  a  high  percent- 
age of  delinquent  loans.  McMurray  also 
wants  standby  authority  from  Congress  to 
set  ceilings  on  dividend  rates.  And  he  wants 
a  broader  array  of  weapons  at  hand  when 
abuses  turn  up — not  only  among  the  1,968 
federally  chartered  8.  &  L.'s  over  which  the 
FHLBB  has  direct  regulatory  -control,  but 
also  over  the  8,000  or  so  State -chartered  8.  &; 
L.'s  where  the  Board  shares  supervision  with 
the  States. 

Beyond  this.  McMurray — working  60  hours 
a  week  and  more — has  hired  new  staff  peo- 
ple, and  he  has  rejlggered  the  Board's  Inter- 
nal operations  along  lines  suggested  by  a 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.,  management 
study  he  ordered. 

McMurray's  own  position  was  strengthened 
by  President  Kennedy.  In  1961  Kennedy 
took  control  of  FHLBB  personnel  and  budget 
away  from  the  three-member  Board  and  gave 
it  directly  to  the  Chairman.  (Unlike  most 
agencies,  the  Board  receives  no  funds  from 
Congress — only  authority  to  spend  Its  own 
money.) 

PHLBB's  three-man  Board  Is  so  consti- 
tuted that  It  can  have  no  more  than  two 
men  from  one  party.  McMurray  and  former 
Small  Business  Administrator  John  E.  Home 
are  the  Democrats;  the  Republican  is  John 
deLalttre,  former  president  of  Minneapolis' 
Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings  Bank.  (The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  Includes 
40  mutual  savings  banks.) 

DATA    GALORE 

Armed  with  added  prestige,  McMurray  has 
opened  lines  of  communications  to  other 
Government  agencies — and  he  has  stepped 
up  the  flow  of  statistics  from  the  Bo&id 
In  the  hope  for  making  it  the  central  repos- 
itory of  housing  Information.  The  pace  has 
been  hectic;  a  list  of  new  rules,  regulations, 
and  statements  of  policy  by  the  FHLBB  since 
McMurray  took  ofBce  flUs  nine  single-spaced 
pages. 

I.    MIXED    REACTION 

The  industry — stUl  a  bit  shellshocked  from 
all  this  commotion — can't  make  up  Its  mind 
about  McMurray.  On  the  west  coast,  where 
growth  has  been  the  fastest  and  where  the 
new  regulations  will  cut  the  deepest,  he  Is 
seen  as  arbitrary  and  capricious.  He  is 
charged  with  stifling  Indiostry  growth,  rap- 
ping the  knuckles  of  aU  for  the  folUes  of  a 
few,  and  parading  the  lnd\istry's  woes  In  full 
public  view.  Says  one  Los  Angeles  S.  &  L. 
executive:  "He's  got  an  unstoppable  desire 
to  kick  our  Industry  In  the  teeth  because  he 
knows  this  will  produce  headlines." 

Acceptance 

For  the  most  part,  though,  S.  &  L.  men 
recognize  that  rapid  growth  has  brought  a 
lunatic  fringe  to  the  Industry.  They  may  not 
rejoice  over  new  controls,  but  they  will  accept 
them  as  the  only  alternative  to  a  debacle  that 
could  shatter  public  faith  In  S.  &  L.'s. 

Many  an  eastern  S.  &  L. — andeven  a  few 
out  West — would  even  accept  FHLBB  con- 
trols on  dividends,  if  only  because  high  rates 
by  some  west  coast  Institutions  have  drained 
funds  from  S.  &  L.'s  elsewhere.  Rates  in 
California  were  as  high  as  6  percent  until 
recently;  the  threat  of  regtilatlon  has  pushed 
them  back  to  4.85  percent. 
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The  Indxistry,  too,  gives  McMurray  high 
marks  for  bringing  vigor  and  acvimen  to  an 
agency  that  needed  both— and  for  being 
willing  to  concede  a  point  here  and  there. 
"My  strength,"  says  McMvirray,  "Is  that  I  am 
willing  to  face  up  to  a  good  argument  and 
recognize  It." 

The  regulation  on  reserves,  as  a  case  in 
point.  Is  less  severe  than  an  earlier  version  [ 
proposed  by  McMurray.  The  PHLBB  listened 
to  industry  criticism  and  redrafted  the  pro- 
posal. Both  Industry  trade  groups,  the 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions, and  the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
concede  the  regulation  now  is  more  palatable. 
Getting  it  done 

As  a  political  animal,  in  fact.  McMurray 
would  prefer  to  riUe  by  compromise  rather 
than  by  iron  fist.     He  spent  years  as  a  staff 
man  on  congressional  conmilttees  and  em-; 
braces  compromise  as  a  way  of  getting  things  i 
done.    "You  have  to  get  acceptance  and  un-i 
derstanding,"  he  says,  "and  you  can't  get  It 
by  swinging  a  hatchet." 

n.    RISKY    PEACnCES 

No  industry  can   go  through   the   super- 
heated growth  the  S.  &  L.'s  have  experienced 
without  showing  signs  of  strain.    An  adoles- 
cent in  the  world  of  finance  before  the  war, 
it  came  of  age  with  a  whoosh  in  the  postwar 
housing  boom.     There  are  6,300  S.  &  L.'s  to- 
day, holding  22  percent  of  the  Nation's  in- 
dividual savings  (against  5  percent  In  1945) 
and    43    percent    of    its    home    mortgages 
(against  28  percent  In  1945) . 
Greenhorns 
So  long  as  the  booming  housing  market 
could  absorb  the  savings  money  that  cas- 
caded into  S.  &  L.'s,  It  was  hard  to  worry 
about    the    strains    that    accompanied    this 
growth.    Costs  could  soar:  competition  could 
Intensify,  and  new  managements  that  some-t 
times  didn't  belong  entered  the  business— f 
especially   Ln   stock   companies   where   ther^ 
was  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  a 
boom  in  S.  &  L.  stock  prices.    But  when  hoxiai 
ing  markets  turned  soft,  these  problems  be4 
came   acute.     Last   year,   a   new  worry    ap-| 
peared  as  S.  &  L.'s,  for  the  first  time,  begaq 
paying  any  significant  Federal  income  taxes. 

To  keep  attracting  savings,  S.  &  L.'»-4 
especially  In  the  Par  West — sent  dividend 
rates  off  on  a  dizzing  spiral.  To  invest  thes^ 
funds,  some  S.  &  L.'s  had  to  take  mora 
chances  in  their  lending.  The  forecloeur^ 
rate  Jvunped  to  4.4  per  1.000  mortgaged  home* 
nationally.  In  California,  with  about  1** 
percent  of  S.  &  L.  assets,  foreclosxires  ar 
double  that. 

What  Is  worrisome  In  all  this  Is  tha 
S.  &  L.'s  still  operate  under  less  regulatio: 
than  most  other  financial  Institutions.  Th 
system  governing  8.  &  L.'s  Is  far  less  sophLsti 
cated  than  It  Is  for  cconmerclal  banks 

Store  yxitching  i 

Two-thirds  of  the  S.  &  L.'s — arovmd  4.40i) 
State-chartered  Institutions  (Including  nonf 
members),  with  assets  of  |51-bllllon — art 
under  State  control  that  ranges  from  good  to 
Ineffectual.  Even  California — a  State  wlt|i 
generally  good  control  over  Its  S.  &  L.'s — ha* 
foxind  It  hard  to  keep  on  top  of  things. 

The  rest  of  the  Industry— the  2,000  federt- 
ally  chartered  S.  &  L.'s  with  around  $56t- 
billion  In  assets — comes  under  direct  FHLBIJ 
control.  Yet  regulation  by  the  Board's  moat 
potent  arms — Its  12  banks.  Its  Insvirance  op(- 
eratlon.  and  Its  offices  of  examinations  an^ 
supervision — was  mainly  passive  vmtll  Mcl- 
Mvirray  came. 

How  it  started  I 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  wajs 
created  In  1932  to  rescue  distressed  S.  &  L.p 
and  to  channel  new  capital  to  associations  Ifa 
times  of  unusual  demand.  Some  observens 
accuse  the  system  of  pouring  too  much  capi- 
tal Into  S.  &  L.'s  In  recent  years — especlallsy 
in  California,  which  last  year  took  nearlbr 
one-third  of  all  bank  advances. 
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There  are  12  banks — one  In  Spokane 
opened  Just  last  week.  Each  Is  privately 
owned,  with  all  capital  stock  held  by  the 
5.000  S.  &  L.'s  that  are  System  members. 
Bank  capital  comes  from  deposits  by  member 
S.  &  L.'s.  retained  earnings  and  sales  of  bank 
bonds  or  notes  (close  to  $1.7-bllllon  were 
sold  last  year) . 

FHLBB  supervises  the  banks,  writes  policy, 
picks  some  of  the  directors  and  sets  limits 
on  the  amount  an  S.  &  L.  can  borrow  from 
the  System.  Today  S.  &  L.'s  can  borrow  as 
much  as  17  Vi  percent  of  their  savings  ac- 
counts, up  from  121/2  percent  In  1961.  This 
gives  a  good  deal  of  leverage  in  borrowing, 
but  only  half  the  S.  &  L.'s  used  advances  last 
year. 

In  1963.  the  banks  advanced  $5.6-bllllon  to 
S.  &  L.'s.  associations  repaid  $4.3-bllllon.  and 
at  yearend  there  was  $4.8-bllllon  In  advances 
outstanding — all  three  record  figures.  S.  & 
L.'s  paid  3%  to  4V4  percent  for  this  money — 
an  attractive  rate  since  mortgages  yielded 
5>'2  percent  and  more  while  S.  &  L.'s  paid 
roughly  4'/2  percent  to  savers. 
Insurance 

Two  years  after  the  System  was  estab- 
lished, the  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  was  created  to  help  rebuild  pub- 
lic confidence  In  S.  &  L.'s.  Today,  savings  ac- 
counts of  S.  &  L.'s  with  over  90  percent  of 
Industry  assets  are  Insured,  while  the  FSLIC 
has  reserves  of  around  $950  million.  In 
case  of  outright  calamity,  the  Treasury  could 
be  tapped  for  still  more.  Each  Insured  In- 
stitution pays  a  premium  for  Its  coverage — 
a  talking  point  for  tougher  regulation,  since 
a  rash  of  S.  &  L.  failures  could  make  insur- 
ance more  costly. 

m.    UP    FROM     POVERTY 

McMurray'8  Government  backgrovmd 
made  him  a  suitable  candidate  to  Inherit 
FHLBB — though  he  got  there  by  accident. 

Bom  and  educated  In  New  York,  he  had 
spent  1940  to  1954  In  Washington — first  as 
economic  consultant  to  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Education  Committee,  then  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Wagner  of  New  York,  and  finally  as  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Among  his  friends  in 
Congress:  Kennedy  and  a  Senator  from 
Texas  named  Johnson. 

In  1954,  he  became  executive  director  of 
New  York  City's  Housing  Authority,  where 
he  rammed  through  the  city's  first  middle- 
income  housing  law.  A  year  later  he  started 
a  4-year  hitch  in  Albany  as  New  York  State's 
Commissioner  of  Housing.  In  1959,  when 
the  State  government  changed  hands,  he 
returned  to  New  York  City  as  president  of 
Its  Queensborough  Community  College. 
Back  to  Washington 
A  fiuke  of  sorts  brought  McMurray  to  the 
FHLBB.  He  had  been  slated  to  head  the 
Housing  &  Home  Finance  Agency.  In- 
stead, the  Job  went  to  Robert  Weaver,  ear- 
marked by  President  Kennedy  for  eventual 
appointment  as  the  first  Negro  Cabinet 
member.  McMurray,  offered  his  pick  of  Jobs 
as  consolation,  took  the  FHLBB. 

McMurray's  attitudes  toward  housing  are 
visceral;  adequate  housing  is  equated  to 
human  dignity — a  lesson  hammered  home 
by  a  father  who  scrimped  to  move  his  fam- 
ily Into  a  decent  house  In  a  good  neighbor- 
hood. 

Once  on  the  Job,  McMurray  found  the 
board  neglected,  unknown  and  "penny- 
pinched,"  and  the  industry  still  practicing 
"a  corner  grocery  store  approach,"  ill-svilted 
to  Its  new  size.  McMurray  began  changing 
things  in  a  hurry. 

His  first  tool  was  a  12-man  task  force, 
drawn  from  the  Industry  and  Government, 
which  acted  both  as  McMurray's  mentor  and 
as  his  pipeline.  The  task  force — now  dis- 
solved— was  consulted  on  each  new  rule  and 
regulation. 


Brain-picking 
Similarly,  McMurray  set  up  a  committee  of 
State  supervisors — the  men  who  regxilate 
State-chartered  associations — and  he  stepped 
up  meetings  of  the  board's  tidvisory  coun- 
cil. 

The  board  had  no  economists,  so  McMur- 
ray first  borrowed  and  then  hired  Federal 
Reserve  Economist  Harry  S.  Schwartz.  Econ- 
omlsts  also  have  been  found  for  7  of  the 
12  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  More  recent- 
ly, he  has  plucked  N.  L.  Armlstead  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  Richmond  to  head 
the  new  office  of  Examinations  and  Super- 
vision. Last  June,  he  hired  California's 
Chief  Deputy  Savings  and  Loan  Commis- 
sioner— 35-year-old  Lawyer  Kenneth  E. 
Scott — as  the  board's  general  counsel. 

With  the  new  men  came  new  controls. 
S.  &  L.'s  now  must  follow  carefxUly  pre- 
scribed rules  on  gifts  they  give  to  new  sav- 
ers. To  curb  the  flow  of  out-of-town  funds 
to  S.  &  L.'s — chiefly  eastern  funds  to  west- 
ern associations — McMurray  toughened  the 
board's  rule  on  the  amount  of  money 
brought  in  by  S.  &  L.  brokers  that  an  insti- 
tution can  hold.  And  It's  harder  for  a  mu- 
tual S.  &  L.  to  convert  to  a  stock  com- 
pany. 

To  keep  S.  &  L.'s  from  taking  on  riskier 
loans  FHLBB  last  year  restated  Its  test  ap- 
praisal program.  S.  &  L.'s  know  that  any 
signs  of  trouble  may  bring  in  a  FHLBB 
man  to  see  if  loans  are  being  made  In  line 
with  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property. 
Few  such  appraisals  have  been  made,  but 
Industry  men  agree  the  threat  Is  enough  to 
keep  erring  S.  &  L.'s  in  line. 

What'9  ahead 
More  changes  are  clearly  In  prospect.  The 
bank  system  is  expected  to  begin  limiting 
the  flow  of  funds  to  S.  &  L.'s  with  a  high 
share  of  delinquent  loans.  Congress  will  be 
asked  once  again  to  broaden  further  the 
areas  In  which  S.  &  L.'s  can  lend— to  include, 
this  time,  tmseciired  loans  for  furnitxire.  ap- 
pliances, and  education.  The  House  rejected 
such  a  proposal  this  year. 

Finally,  the  FHLBB  wants  Intermediate 
powers  to  correct  abuses.  The  problem  now 
Is  that  when  troubles  start,  the  board  can't 
move  vmtll  the  situation  has  grown  critical. 
Then,  all  It  can  do  Is  seize  the  Institution  if 
It  Is  federally  chartered,  or  cancel  Its  Federal 
insurance  if  it  Is  State-chartered.  Both 
are  drastic  steps.  McMurray  wanU  the  pow- 
er to  Issue  cease-and-desist  orders  to  force 
an  end  to  specific  abuses— a  step  short  of 
shutting  down  the  Institution. 

Eventually,  says  McMurray,  the  industry 
will  Uke  the  path  he  Is  leading  them  down. 
It  won't  happen  overnight,  he  concedes. 
But  "In  2  years."  he  says,  "they  will  feel  I 
am  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
Industry." 

BRAZILIAN  PERIL  CITED  IN  OUT- 
STANDING ARTICLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHBROOK]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15  and  16  two  outstanding 
articles  concerning  Red  infiltration  in 
Brazil  were  featured  in  the  Mansfield 
News- Journal,  one  of  the  outstanding 
newspapers  in  my  district.  They  were 
excellent  in  their  honest  and  forthright 
appraisal  of  the  political  situation  in 
that  South  American  country.  More 
important,  however,  was  the  tenor  of  the 
warning  that  they  sounded.  The  State 
Department  has  consistently  been  color- 
blind as  to  the  dangers  of  Communist 
infiltration  and  seems  to  prefer  a  course 
of    ignoring    it    and    inferring    that   it 
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does  not  exist.    These  are  a  blunt  warn- 
ing to  the  American  p>eople. 

They  probably  have  another  signifi- 
cance to  all  of  us.  Richland  County  of 
my  district  was  the  home  of  the  late 
Louis  Bromfield  whose  Malabar  Farm 
was  internationally  known.  These  ex- 
cellent articles  are  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  Bromfield  Geld,  daughter  of  the 
late  author,  and  I  certainly  recommend 
them  to  every  Member  of  this  body  for 
their  careful  attention.  Mrs.  Geld  is  to 
be  commended  for  giving  us  the  benefit 
of  her  firsthand  observations.  I  only 
hope  that  we  are  intelligent  enough  to 
heed  her  warnings  before  one  more 
nation  falls  under  the  Red  bloc. 

[From  the  Mansfield  News  Journal.  Mar.  15, 
1964] 

United  States  Warned  of  Red  Infiltration 
IN  Brazil 

(EtorroR's  Note. — Ellen  Bromfield  Geld, 
daughter  of  the  late  author  Louis  Bromfield. 
grew  up  at  Malabar  Farm  near  Lucas.  She 
has  lived  in  Brazil  for  several  years,  and  now 
she  is  troubled  by  the  Communists'  infiltra- 
tion of  that  country.  She  tells  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Brazil  In  this  letter  to  a  Mansfield 
friend.  Mrs.  Geld  granted  permission  to  the 
News  Journal  to  use  the  letter.  Another 
will  appear  tomorrow. ) 

(By  Ellen  Bromfield  Geld) 

When  first  I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter 
I  nearly  burst  into  tears.  Not  because  I 
haven't  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  our  won- 
derful life  here,  but  because  I  see  that  the 
life  we  have  worked  hard  to  achieve  is 
threatened  and  so  In  a  way  is  the  whole 
world  as  we  know  it.  I  feel  more  and  more 
that,  being  an  American,  I  should  do  my 
best  to  explain  our  situation  here.  Perhaps 
someone  like  you,  with  commonsense  and 
understanding,  will  stop  and  give  It  a 
thought. 

This  Is  a  fine  country  we  live  In  and  it  has 
a  great  future;  one  that,  in  actuality,  ought 
to  be  its  present.  But,  unfortunately,  while 
Brazilians  long  for  peace,  confidence  and 
stability  in  which  to  work  and  build  their 
country  into  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
prosperous  democracies  In  the  world,  we  are 
hindered  at  every  step  by  an  opportunistic, 
would-be  dictator  for  a  President  who  Is 
helped  at  every  opportunity  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  disrupt  and  destroy  Brazil. 

One  never  can  fully  realize,  until  one 
witnesses  It.  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
munists work.  Every  week  there  is  a  new 
strike  somewhere  based  on  some  such  polit- 
ical expedient  as  the  need  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  take  over  the  private  oil  re- 
fineries, coinmunications,  lands  for  an 
agrarian  reform,  which  they  have  no  desire 
or  Intention  of  carrying  through.  None  of 
these  takeovers  have  occurred  yet  but  the 
damage  they  cause  in  confusion,  unrest,  and 
consequent  stagnation  Is  incalculable.  They 
cry  out  dally  in  the  name  of  the  people 
but  it  is  the  people  they  are  wearing  down 
to  nothing;  eating  up  their  money  with  in- 
flation before  they  begin  to  receive  the  next 
80-,  90-,  100-percent  raise. 

Arms  and  guerrilla  instructors  are  contin- 
uously being  sent  here  by  Cuba.  Only  yes- 
terday, a  farm  manager  and  some  poor  share- 
croppers were  chopped  up  with  scythes  by 
400  Communist-trained  Camponeses  in  the 
far  north  of  Brazil.  And  yet,  every  time  I 
pick  up  an  American  magazine  or  news- 
paper, I  read  of  the  "Wonderful  new  era  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Communists." 
This  letter.  I  know,  must  not  be  what  you 
expected  from  me  but  I  find  myself  plead- 
ing with  Americans  not  to  be  so  blind,  so 
complacent. 

Here  the  Communists  intend  to  take  over 
by  a  political  coup  from  the  top,  helped  by 
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unrest  and  agitation  at  the  bottom.  If  they 
succeed,  believe  me.  it  will  not  be  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  United  States  will  have 
lost  the  most  potentially  rich  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  all  South  America 
with  it;  not  to  mention  a  nation  whose  over- 
whelming majority  eulogizes  American  de- 
mocracy and  thinks  of  the  United  States  as  a 
great  friend  and  protector. 

And  yet.  our  Government  persists  in  help- 
ing the  enemy,  breaking  down  oiir  friend's 
resolve  by  selling  wheat  to  Russia  for  their 
lousy  gold,  helping  the  Communists  more  by 
financing  an  alphabetization  program, 
among  other  things,  which  is  intended  to 
turn  out,  in  40  days,  a  person  who  can  read 
and  write  pure  Communist  doctrine — noth- 
ing else. 

I  didn't  mean  to  rattle  so  but  I  am  glad 
I  have.  If  all  this  means  anything  to  you, 
see  what  you  can  do  to  make  other  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  the  cold  war  has  not  lulled 
one  bit.  That  no  country  anywhere  can 
ever  seek  the  goals  of  true  democracy  and  its 
resultant  peace  and  prosperity  as  long  as 
our  enemies  work  dally  to  destroy  everything 
people  try  so  painstakingly  to  build.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  treat  criminals  and  ^ 
our  country  doesn't  start  doing  It  soon  and 
give  up  support  to  those  who  do,  the  Com- 
munists will,  in  the  end,  win  out. 

great  hops 

Our  great  hope  here  is  invested  in  one 
man,  Carlos  Lacerda,  who  has  shown  that 
he  can  stand  up  to  Conununists  and,  as  he 
has  done  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Guana- 
bara,  can  govern  and  bring  progress  through 
honest,  hard  work. 

We  sincerely  believe  America's  best  hope 
exists  in  the  future  election  of  Barrt  Gold- 
water.  I  have  heard  that  he  oversimplifies 
but  the  Issues  are  really  straightforward 
ones.  Brazilians  once  said  this  about 
Lacerda  but  now  that  the  knife  is  at  their 
throats,  he  is  like  a  light  in  the  darkness 
to  them.  It's  not  aid  the  world  wants  pri- 
marily but  a  firm  stand  because  without  the 
latter,  the  former  Is  useless. 


[From  the  Mansfield  News  Jovirnal,  Mar.  16, 

1964] 
Fears  We  Are  Being  Backed  Into  Corner 
(Editor's  Note. — This  Is  the  second  and 
final  letter  about  conditions  in  Brazil  as 
described  by  Ellen  Bromfield  Geld,  daughter 
of  the  late  author.  Louis  Bromfield.) 
(By  Ellen  Bromfield  Geld) 

When  I  speak  of  dangerous,  I  do  not  speak 
In  terms  of  nuclear  war.  That  Is  a  danger 
which  hangs  over  us  all  and  which  we  wish 
to  avoid  with  all  our  hearts.  The  danger  I 
speak  of  Is  allowing  ourselves  to  be  backed 
up  against  the  wall  to  the  point  where  we 
have  the  choice  of  surrender  or  annihilation. 
And  this  we  seem  to  be  doing  through  an 
incoherent  foreign  policy. 

I  won't  go  into  detail  about  Vietnam, 
Berlin,  selling  wheat  to  Russia,  and  the  weak- 
ening effect  on  the  will  of  other  countries 
to  not  rush  Into  commerce  with  the  Com- 
munists; while  at  the  same  time  we  try  to 
influence  them  to  place  an  embargo  on  Cuba. 

What  I  would  like  to  bring  more  vividly 
to  mind  are  the  things  that  are  happening 
in  South  America  which  could  be  averted 
with  some  coherence  In  American  foreign 
policy. 

VICTORY  FOR   REDS 

Take  Panama,  for  Instance.  Every  moment 
that  we  allow  the  Panamanian  Government 
to  accuse  us  of  aggression  Is  a  moment  of 
excellence  for  the  Communists.  It  provides 
basis  for  every  rabble  rouser,  crook  and  thug 
In  the  hemisphere  to  stick  his  tongue  out  at 
America  and  the  rights  afforded  people  under 
the  protection  of  democracy.  The  Pana- 
manian Government  wants  control  of  the 
canal,  but  because  It  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  free  world,  we  could  not  give  it  to  them 
even  If  they  had  a  right  to  it. 


In  Venezuela,  after  a  long,  intensive  Inves- 
tigation, the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  acquired  proof  of  subversive  propaganda, 
Including  100  meters  of  tape  recordings  from 
Cuba,  against  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
financing  for  Conununlst  terrorists,  arms,  in- 
structions for  subversion,  the  plans  for 
taking   over  the   capital   of   Venezuela,   etc. 

It  Is  already  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  OAS  will  only  come  up  with  a  vague 
reprimand  to  Cuba.  And  yet,  wasn't  It  part 
of  Kennedy's  pledge  not  to  take  action 
against  Cuba  unless  proof  was  found  of  the 
Communists  carrying  the  Commvmlst  revo- 
lution to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere?  If 
what  they  want  Is  more  proof,  they  need  only 
ask  any  Brazilian  how  the  whole  thing  works. 

First  of  all,  you  make  sure  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  filled  with  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers  who  will  support,  rather  than 
oppose,  subversion.  The  ascension  of  Joao 
Goulart  to  the  Presidency,  from  the  Vice 
Presidency  of  Brazil,  couldn't  have  been  a 
better  stroke  of  luck  for  the  Communists. 

Because  of  his  inveterate  lust  to  stay  In 
power,  we  live,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy under  which  the  Communists  are  able 
to  dominate  the  industrial  unions,  the  state 
oil  monopoly,  to  force  legislation  against  for- 
eign capital,  and  virge  the  confiscation  of  the 
power  and  communications  systems.  In 
short,  at  once  wreck  and  control  the  coun- 
try's economy  by  placing  It  in  the  hands  of 
the  government. 

FARMERS    NEXT 

The  next  step  is  to  ruin  agriculture.  For 
the  past  2  years  in  the  northeast,  the  Com- 
miinlsts  have  been  organizing  Ligas  Campo- 
neses with  the  intention  of  taking  over  pri- 
vate properties.  To  those  who  only  wish  to 
see  things  on  the  surface,  this  Is  a  means  of 
breaking  up  the  properties  of  the  big  land- 
holders, whose  lands  lay  fallow,  so  that  they 
may  be  distributed  among  the  landless.  But 
the  facts  are  very  different. 

Many  of  the  fallow  lands  either  are  inacces- 
sible for  lack  of  roads  or  economically  not 
fit  for  tilling  at  present.  At  the  same  time. 
in  many  cases,  properties  invaded  have  be- 
longed to  small  landowners  who  have  been 
ruthlessly  thrown  out  and  left  in  a  state  of 
absolute  abjection. 

While  the  "Ligas"  form,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to  find  a  way  to  take  over 
the  land  through  expropriation.  Thanks 
to  Congress,  which  fought  It  loyally  for  2 
years.  Goulart  was  unable  to  change  the  Bra- 
zilian Constitution  destroying  the  right  of 
property. 

The  new  gimmick  is  "expropriation  for  the 
public  good"  of  all  "uniosed"  lands  along 
Federal  highways,  railways,  and  major  dams. 
At  this  very  moment,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Superlntendencla  de  Reforma  Agrarla 
has  chosen  to  begin  Its  expropriation  of  two 
large  Fazendas  near  Governador  Valladares 
in  the  rich  cattle  country  of  Minas  Geraea. 
One  of  the  Fazendas  belongs  to  the  Anglo 
Packing  Co.  and  certainly  cannot  be  termed 
as  "unused." 

SET  TO  INVADE 

To  consolidate  their  claims,  the  authorities 
have  the  Communist-organized  Farm  Work- 
er's Union  (headed  by  a  shoemaker)  ready  to 
invade  the  lands.  The  farmers  of  the  region 
are  arming  themselves,  but  one  wonders  what 
will  be  the  outcome  when  caches  of  Russian 
machlneguns  have  been  discovered  within 
the  region.  Sounds  like  a  nightmare,  doesnt 
It?  But  I  Just  wanted  to  describe  to  you  how 
things  work  and  are  working. 

Our  hopes  at  present  are  pinned  on  a  man 
of  heroic  prop>ortions,  Carlos  Lacerda.  who, 
if  there  are  elections,  will  certainly  be  elected 
as  President  in  1965  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  is  an  honest  and  efficient  Governor 
and  is  not  afraid  to  fight  communism  tootb 
and  nail. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  XJS.  policy? 
Ever  since  the  Alliance  for  Progress  began. 
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It  ha«  supported  such  things  as  agrarian  re- 
form which  IB  a  pure  attempt  to  destroy  pri- 
vate property  while  doing  nothing  to  solve 
Brazil's  tremendous  agricultural  problems. 

It  has  backed  the  alphabetization  of  the 
people  without  paying  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  books  being  used  are  of  confirmed 
Communist  orientation.  It  has  allowed 
Brazil  to  go  ahead  with  negotiations  for  con- 
fiscating foreign  light  and  power  companies 
which  Indeed,  are  the  reason  for  SSo  Paulo 
being  the  great  Industrial  complex  it  Is  today 
and  without  which  indvistrial  progress  here 
can  be  brought  to  a  halt. 

THET   MUST  GO 

And  finally,  it  has  allowed  the  Cuban  Com- 
munists to  do  as  they  please  with  South 
America.  The  OAS  might  throw  up  Its  hands 
but  ask  any  Brazilian  and  he  will  say. 
"Sooner  or  later  the  Communists  have  to  be 
kicked  out  of  Cuba."  And  you  know  who 
they  naturally  expect  to  do  the  kicking. 

Oh  yes,  peaceful  coexistence.  Isn't  it 
wonderful?  The  most  wonderful  way  in  the 
world  to  take  away  the  world's  freedom, 
bit  by  bit,  with  nothing  to  stop  them  but  a 
few  million  murdered  innocents  and  "ener 
getic  protests  from  Washington." 

Well,  needless  to  say,  if  you  think  it  will 
do  any  good,  there  is  nothing  I'd  rather  do 
than  have  you  use  my  words  and  name  in 
print.  Tell  them  we  stay  here  because  we 
believe,  still,  in  brave  people  like  Carlos 
Lacerda,  and  because  we  love  the  land  we 
worked  to  acquire.  Also,  because  we  believe 
that  the  freedom  of  South  America  is  vital 
to  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  and, 
thus,  the  world.  Then  read  Goldwater's 
article  on  foreign  policy  in  Life  magazine. 
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BEGGAR-THY-NEIGHBOR  PRACTICE 
OF  PLANT  PIRATING  THROUGH 
ABUSE  OP  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX 
EXEMPTION  PRIVILEGE  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undef 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  growing 
number  of  local  government  units  ar" 
pirating  plants  from  established  Indus 
trial  centers  and  creating  unemploymen 
and  distress  in  those  communities.    The; 
do  so  by  offering  private  business  cor 
poratlons  financial  benefits  derived  from 
Federal  tax  exemption  privileges.    Thes^ 
govenmient  units  or  their  dummy  publit 
authorities  are  using  the  traditional  priv^ 
ilege  of  Issuing  securities  exempt  froqi 
Federal     taxation     to     borrow     monei? 
cheaply  and  to  build  industrial  plantp 
or    commercial    facilities.    They    theh 
offer  the  facilities  on  long-term  leases  tb 
private  business  corporations.     This  fs 
done  for  the  deliberate  objective  of  lurlnb 
firms  away  from  their  established  loca- 
tions, or  of  persuading  them   to  builti 
additional  capacity  in  locations  whici 
might  otherwise  not  be  economically  ra  - 
tional  for  such  companies. 

This  is  a  gross  misuse  of  the  taj^- 
exemptlon  privilege  accorded  to  States 
and  local  governments.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sacrifices  tax  revenues 
on  a  tax-exempt  State  or  municipal  secu- 
rity, it  Is  paying  a  subsidy  to  the  locil 
government.  This  burden  on  Federal 
taxpayers  can  be  Justified  if  the  sub- 
sidy goes  into  public  facilities  and  ser  '- 
ices.  These  have  ranged  from  schools, 
streeta,  water  installations,  sewage  dli- 


posal  facilities,  public  utilities,  roads,  and 
bridges,  to  canals  and  railroads,  in  an 
earlier  day,  and  to  urban  mass  transit 
ports,  and  airports  today. 

Businesses  conducted  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  profit,  whether  they 
be  manufacturing  plants  or  retail  busi- 
nesses are  not  public  services.  When 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  have  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  local  governmental  par- 
ticipation in  such  enterprises,  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  on  the  raid  on  the  Federal 

Treasury. 

HOW  rr  WORKS 

How  does  a  State,  city,  county  or  its 
creature  use  the  tax-exemption  privilege 
to  build  up  an  attractive  "package"  for 
a  business  corporation? 

First,  a  local  government  with  a  good 
bond  rating  for  its  tax  exempts  can  bor- 
row money  1  to  2  percent  cheaper  than 
even  the  most  credit-worthy  industrial 
corporations.  When  the  local  govern- 
ment uses  this  cheaper  money  to  build 
a  brandnew,  modern  plant  for  a  busi- 
ness on  a  lease  arrangement,  a  business 
can  get  an  efiBcient,  economical  layout 
at  a  far  lower  cost  than  it  could  con- 
struct by  Itself. 

Second,  a  company  occupying  leased 
quarters  can  charge  off  all  of  its  rental 
cost  as  a  "business  expenditure"  for  tax 
purposes.  By  arrangement  with  the 
local  government,  it  can  elect  to  pay  a 
high  annual  rental  over  a  short  period 
rather  than  a  low  annual  rental  over  a 
longer  period.  In  the  former  case,  a 
company  would  have  the  equivalent  of 
accelerated  depreciation  beyond  that 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
permit  on  self-financed  facilities.  This 
might  be  very  attractive  for  some  cor- 
porations, anxious  to  offset  large  earn- 
ings from  other  operations. 

Third,  when  business  property  is 
owned  by  a  local  goverrunent  and  leased, 
the  lessee  is  under  no  legal  requirement 
to  pay  local  property  taxes  during  the 
term  of  the  lease.  Many  municipalities 
permit  this  extra  "sweetener"  to  remain 
in  deals  with  private  corporations. 
Others  may  require  that  the  rent  paid 
by  the  lessee  Include  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  some  portion  of  what  would  be 
levied  on  business -owned  property  of  the 
same  type. 

Fourth,  the  local  government  Issuing 
tax-exempt  bonds  can  offer  to  sell  them 
to  the  corporation  leasing  the  new  plant. 
This  enables  the  corporation  to  earn  tax- 
free  income  at  the  same  time  that  it 
enjoys  lower  rental  cost  due  to  tax- 
exempt  financing. 

When  steps  one  and  four  above  are 
combined,  the  financial  gain  to  a  cor- 
poration can  be  enormous.  This  Is  il- 
lustrated by  an  actual  case  described  In 
a  study  by  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation. The  arithmetic  of  the  gain 
in  this  case  was  as  follows: 

A  municipality  issued  $400,000  in  30- 
year  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds  at  an 


interest  rate  of  5%  percent  per  annum. 


It  sold  all  the  bonds  to  a  corporation  de 
siring  a  $400,000  plant,  and  used  the  pro- 
ceeds to  build  the  plant  to  order  for  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  then 
signed  a  lease  renting  the  plant  for  30 
years  for  an  annual  rental  of  approxi- 
mately $28,000,  with  a  renewal  option  for 
another  30  years  or  more  at  $1  per  year. 


The  corporation's  rent  of  $28,000  per 
year,  a  wholly  deductible  business  ex- 
pense, helped  to  reduce  its  income  tax 
to  the  extent  of  52  percent  of  the  rental 
cost.  Only  48  percent  of  $28,000  or 
$13,440  can  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
the'  true  rental  cost.  But  in  the  first 
year  under  this  arrangement,  the  cor- 
poration also  earned  $23,000  in  tax- 
exempt  interest.  Therefore,  that  year, 
the  corporation  got  rent-free  premises 
and  made  a  profit  of  $9,560,  the  differ- 
ence between  $23,000  interest  income  and 
$13,440  in  rental  cost.  Over  the  entire 
30-year  period,  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  points  out.  in  addition  to  free 
rent  of  a  new  plant,  the  corporation 
would  pile  up  a  profit  of  $48,074  on  its 
$400,000  investment. 

GROWTH  OP  TAX-iaCEMPT  REVENUE  BOND  FINANC- 
ING AND  SOME  RECENT  EXAMPLES 

While  tax-exempt  industrial  revenue 
bonds  were  issued  by  local  governments 
in  a  few  States  throughout  the  1950's, 
the  idea  did  not  gain  much  favor  In 
other  areas  until  around  1957.  The  an- 
nual level  of  borrowing  rose  from  around 
$6  million  in  the  early  1950's  to  about 
$20  million  in  1957.  From  1957  on,  each 
year  has  seen  a  rapid  rise  in  new  revenue 
bonds  to  an  annual  rate  well  over  $100 
million  in  1963.  As  the  tide  of  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bonds  rose  and  busi- 
nesses were  successfully  lured  to  new  lo- 
cations. State  after  State  has  decided 
that  it  had  better  get  in  the  race,  if  only 
to  defend  itself  from  plant  pirating  by 

In  1960,  only  nine  States  had  legisla- 
tion permitting  local  governments  to  is- 
sue tax  exempts  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing factories  or  other  facilities  on  behalf 
of  private  businesses.  Today,  27  States 
have  passed  such  legislation.  If  we  do 
nothing  to  stop  this  movement,  every 
State  in  the  union  will  be  forced  to  fol- 
low suit.  By  inaction,  we  shall  in  fact 
force  every  State  into  this  beggar-thy- 
neighbor  type  of  competition  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense. 

Before  I  discuss  the  consequences  of 
inaction.  I  would  like  to  cite  some  re- 
cent cfiises. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  CORP.  OF   MILWAUKES 

On  March  12.  1964.  this  Milwaukee 
company  announced  that  it  would  move 
a  part  of  its  manufacturing  operations 
to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  by  sometime  in 
1965.  Some  800  skilled  workers  will  lose 
their  Milwaukee  jobs  as  a  result.  While 
the  company  stated  that  lower  wages 
and  taxes  in  the  new  location  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  decision,  an  Important 
reason  could  well  be  the  offer  by  the  city 
of  Bowling  Green  to  build  a  new  factory 
for  the  company.  The  city  council  on 
March  13,  1964.  voted  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  $6,500,000  in  tax-free  revenue 
bonds  for  use  to  build  a  plant  for  Cutler- 
Hammer  Corp. 

HARVET    ALUMINUM    CO. 

In  October  1963,  Lewlsport,  Ky..  an- 
nounced a  $50  million  revenue  bond  issue 
to  build  a  new  alvuninum  rolling  mill  for 
Harvey  Aluminiun  Co.  This  is  like  a 
gnat  trying  to  carry  an  elephant.  Har- 
vey Aluminum  enjoys  $75  mUUon  per 
year  annual  sales.  It  is  the  fifth  largest 
aluminum  producer  in  the  United  States. 
Lewlsport,  Ky.,  is  a  community  of  780 
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persons  on  the  Ohio  River.  How  was 
Lewlsport  able  to  find  buyers  for  its  huge 
bond  issue?  Though  Lewlsport  can  con- 
fer its  tax  exemption  privilege  on  the 
bonds,  Harvey  Aluminum's  soundness  as 
a  business  was  the  indispensable  in- 
gredient for  making  the  bonds  attrac- 
tive to  investors.  One  of  the  company's 
bankers,  the  Bank  of  America,  took  up 
an  $8  million  share. 

R.  H.  MACT  tt  CO. 

Macy's,  the  well-known  New  York  de- 
partment store,  suggested  to  the  city  of 
Topeka  that  It  buy  land  In  downtown 
Topeka,  build  a  store  and  a  300-car  park- 
ing garage,  and  then  sell  the  whole  thing 
to  the  city,  on  a  lease-back  arrangement. 
To  pay  for  this  purchase,  the  city  will 
this  year  issue  a  tax-exempt  $3,700,000 
revenue  bond,  and  it  will  rent  the  facili- 
ties to  Macy's  for  40  years.  Since  the 
city  will  own  the  building,  Macy's  will 
not  be  subject  to  real  estate  taxes  for  10 
years.  In  lieu  of  these  taxes,  it  is  re- 
ported that  Macy's  will  pay  Topeka  about 
$50,000  annually  for  40  years  on  a  prime 
downtown  location. 

CONSEQUENCES  OP  INTERSTATE  COMPETITION  IN 
TAX-EXEMPT  FINANCING  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
FACILITIES 

Interstate  competition  to  divert  tax 
exemption  benefits  to  private  business 
corporations  will  not  only  be  costly  for 
taxpayers,  it  will  have  other  undesirable 
consequences  for  the  Nation: 

First.  Unemployment,  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power,  rising  welfare  costs,  and 
eroded  tax  base  in  communities  losing 
plants:  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Cutler- 
Hammer  Corp.'s  projected  move  from 
Milwaukee  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  a  com- 
peting locality  pirates  manufacturing 
operations  from  an  established  center, 
hundreds  of  skilled  workers  can  suddenly 
be  deprived  of  a  livelihood.  The  economy 
of  the  city  losing  jobs  will  lose  the 
growth-stimulating  expenditures  of  their 
formerly  well-paid  workers.  As  the  com- 
munity faces  new  unemplo3mient  and 
public  welfare  costs,  its  revenue  base  is 
eroded  by  the  loss  of  taxable  incomes 
and  property. 

Second.  Inadvertent  Federal  favorit- 
ism to  low-wage  areas:  The  whole  coun- 
try loses  when  job  seciirity  rights  and 
good  wages  obtained  through  union  bar- 
gaining are  canceled  by  departures  of 
large  corporations  to  relatively  small, 
nonunionlzed.  low-wage  areas.  If  this 
happens  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness competition.  It  is  regrettable,  but 
hardly  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Goverrmient.  But  if  it  happens  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  subsidy,  the  Federal 
Government  must  recognize  that  its 
power  is  being  thrown  in  the  balance  on 
behalf  of  low-wage  areas. 

Third.  Overextension  of  debt  and 
need  for  costly  additions  to  local  public 
facilities  by  small  commuiiitles  acquiring 
plants:  When  a  large  Industrial  cor- 
poration moves  Into  a  small  community. 
it  will  usually  find  that  the  resident  pool 
of  skilled  workers  is  not  enough  to  man 
a  new  plant.  As  himdreds  of  additional 
workers  are  moved  in  from  neighboririg 
areas,  the  small  community's  public 
facilities  soon  prove  Inadequate.  It  will 
then  have  to  go  into  further  debt,  or 
raise  taxes  to  provide  water,  utilities, 


sewers,  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and 
other  public  facilities.  In  the  process, 
local  residents  and  businesses  may  find 
the  new  plant  a  mixed  boon.  Moreover, 
as  the  needs  for  additional  public  serv- 
ices press  upon  the  community,  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  called  upon 
to  help  finance  them. 

Fourth.  Interstate  competition  for  in- 
dustrial plants  will  destroy  carefully 
worked  out  standards  on  national  eco- 
nomic policies :  A  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  and.  particularly,  the  elimina- 
tion of  depressed  areas,  has  been  a  con- 
scious policy  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration.  It  has  been  an  objec- 
tive of  this  p)olicy  to  stimulate  added 
growth  and  not  the  uneconomic  shifting 
of  plants  from  one  area  to  another.  The 
antiplrating  provision  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  for  example,  makes  it 
plain  that  even  a  depressed  area  may  not 
receive  Federal  grants  or  loans  for  a  re- 
locating Industrial  plant  if  unemploy- 
ment is  thereby  increased  in  another 
area.  In  the  proposed  plan  for  a  Fed- 
eral-State corporation  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Appalachla.  it  is  made 
clear  that  bonds  sold  by  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  taxable. 

Fifth.  Beggar-thy-neighbor  competi- 
tion between  States  is  self-defeating  and 
mutually  costly:  As  more  and  more 
States  enter  into  competition  for  indus- 
try, the  ante  will  have  to  be  raised,  and 
the  game  will  be  extremely  costly  for 
all  the  participants.  As  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  said  in  a  De- 
cember, 1963,  report  entitled  "A  New 
War  Between  the  States": 

If  the  States  continue  to  vie  with  each 
other,  they  may  start  offering  interest-free 
loans  to  encourage  industrial  development. 
The  next  step  would  be  outright  capital 
gifts. 

Since  much  of  this  competition  is  for 
existing  plants  or  for  plants  already 
planned  by  Industry,  there  will  be  little 
real  gain  for  the  Nation. 

Concern  about  the  consequences  of  un- 
restrained use  of  revenue  bond  financing 
by  State  and  local  governments  led  the 
distinguished  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  to  make  a 
major  study  of  the  problem.  The  Com- 
mission's stated  objective  was: 

To  foreclose  the  development  of  destruc- 
tive interstate  competition  for  Industry  at 
the  expyense  of  Federtil  revenues  and  to  the 
detriment  at  the  public  interest. 

THE    PROPOSED    LEGISLATIVE    REMEDY 

In  order  to  curb  the  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing of  private  profltmaking  indus- 
trial and  commercial  facilities,  there 
have  today  been  Introduced  H.R.  10549, 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Zablocki],  and  H.R.  10547,  by  myself. 
These  bills  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  that  whenever 
proceeds  from  a  tax-exempt  State  or 
local  government  industrial  revenue  bond 
are  used  to  construct  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facilities  for  rent  to  private  firms, 
such  firms  may  not  deduct  the  rent  psiid 
in  computing  Federal  income  tax  lia- 
bilities. The  bills  would  apply  to  all 
revenue  bonds  Issued  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1, 1964. 

The  proposal  is  limited  to  revenue 
bonds,  because  such  bonds  have  been 


most  widely  used  to  borrow  capital  for 
plsmt  construction  and  subsequent 
rental  to  business  firms.  While  it  is  no 
less  damaging  to  the  public  interest  for 
States  and  local  goverrunents  to  Issue 
general  obligation,  full  faith  and  credit, 
bonds  for  the  same  purpose,  the  practice 
Is  not  widespread.  Should  it  become  so, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  removal  of  tax  exemp- 
tion privileges  for  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment securities. 

The  continued  intervention  of  a  host 
of  local  governments  in  business  deci- 
sions will  tend  to  weaken  the  founda- 
tions of  our  free  enterprise  economy. 
Government  should  stick  as  much  as  f>os- 
slble  to  activities  affecting  the  public  as 
a  whole,  letting  business  devote  itself  to 
profltmaking  activities.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Idaho,  in  a  June  1960  decision, 
declaring  unconstitutional  a  1959  Idaho 
act  authorizing  municipal  industrial 
revenue  bonds,  put  this  point  in  strong 
language: 

If  the  state-favored  Industries  were  suc- 
cessfully managed,  private  enterprise  would 
of  necessity  be  forced  out,  and  the  State, 
through  its  municipalities,  would  Increas- 
ingly become  involved  in  promoting,  spon- 
soring, regulating  and  controlling  private 
business,  and  our  free  private  enterprise 
economy  would  be  replaced  by  socialism. 
(Village  of  Movie  Springs  v.  Aurora  Manu- 
facturing Co.) 


10549  and  H.R.  10547 


The  text  of  HH. 
follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt  financing  of 
industrial  or  commercial  faculties  used  for 
private  profit-making  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a) 
part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  not  deductible)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  276.  Certain  Payments  to  Issuer  of 
Tax-Exempt  Obligations. 

"(a)  General  rule. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  amoiint  paid  or  accrued 
( including  interest  on  a  mortgage  and  taxes ) 
to  a  State,  the  District  of  Colimibla,  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  poUtlcal 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  relating  to  the  use  or  occupancy  of 
an  Industrial  or  commercial  fadUty  acquired, 
constructed,  or  Improved  (In  whole  or  In 
part)  out  of  the  proceeds  of  industrial  devel- 
opment revenue  bonds. 

"(b)  DiFiNrnoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Industrial  or  oommkrcial  facil- 
ity.— The  term  'industrial  or  commercial  fa- 
cility' means  any  buUdlng  or  equipment 
which  is  used  primarily  for  the  mining,  man- 
ufacturing, assembling,  fabricating,  storing, 
processing,  or  sale  of  articles  or  commodities 
(including  any  building  or  equipment  the  vise 
of  which  is  Incidental  to  such  mining,  manu- 
factiuing,  assembling,  fabricating,  storing, 
processing,  or  sale) . 

"(2)  Indxtstrial  developmxnt  bevkmui 
BONO. — The  term  'Industrial  development 
revenue  bond'  means  any  revenue  bond 
which  is  issued  (whether  before  or  after  the 
acquisition,  construction,  or  improvement  of 
the  Industrial  or  commercial  facility  in- 
volved) by  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  or  Instnimentallty  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  to  finance  directly  or 
indirectly  the  acquisition,  construction,  or 
improvement  of  an  Industrial  or  cconmerdal 
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facility,  and  the  Interest  on  which  la  wholly 
exempt    from    the    taxes    Imposed    by    this 

subtitle."  ,  ♦  TY  „f 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  part  LX  oi 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  276.  Cert.^in  Payments  to  Issuer  of 
Tax-Exempt   Obligations." 
Sec  2    The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  only  In  the 
case  of  amounte  paid  or  accrued  with  respect 
to  the  use  or  occupancy  of  an  Industrial  plant 
acquired,  constructed,  or  improved  with  the 
proceeds  of  industrial  development  revenue 
bonds  Issued  on  or  after  January  1,  1964. 
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loUowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
Signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  950.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;  .  „  ».       „ 

H.R  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
k.  Clayton;  ^        .   . 

H  R  7967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 

Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 

;he   Air   Force  at   Hlckam  Air   Force   Base, 

Hawaii;  .,  ,     ,   .,__ 

HR  8280.  An    act    for   the    relief   of   Mrs. 

Annette  M.  Rsfior  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor; 

md 

H.R.  8930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hagan  of  Geor- 
gia (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for 
today  and  tomorrow,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez), for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  20,  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department; 

H.R.  2724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Slegel; 

H.R.  4681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  A.  McQualg;  .     .  ^     ^ 

HJl.  5584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ransom  C.  Aplln; 

H.R.  6748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  J.  D. 
Wallace  &  Co..  Inc.;  and 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
A.  Jeffers  and  Francis  H.  Lelk. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  PoAGE  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McLosKEY. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Glenn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committer  i 

on  House  Administration,  reported  tha , 

that  committee  had  examined  and  found 

truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  thu 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  24,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1842.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted in  the  budget  for  1965  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
the  amount  of  $47,500,000  for  public  library 
assistance  (H.  Doc.  No.  283):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 

1843.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
provisions  and  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  executive  branch  In  the  amount  of 
$15,761,000  and  decreases  In  pending  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $773,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1964  and  a  proposed  provision  for 
1965;  for  the  legislative  branch  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  In  the  amount  of 
$211  700  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  amend- 
ments in  the  amount  of  $417,800  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1965;  for  the  Judiciary  amendments 
In  the  amount  of  $245,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  284) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations   and   ordered   to   be   printed. 

1844.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
by  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology entitled  "Federal  Water  Resources 
Research  Program  for  fiscal  year   1965";   to 


the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affckiirs 

1845  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  forwarding 
advance  copies  of  two  publications  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology 
that  set  forth  Government -wide  plans  and 
budget  details  entitled  "National  Oceano- 
graphlc  Program,  fiscal  year  1965.  parts  I  ajid 
II";  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

1846  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approximately  98,000  short  tons  of  pig  tin 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant 
to  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Crltlca 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  50  U.S.C.  98b(e), 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1847  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  increase  the  loan  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  District 
of  Columbia  highways  and  to  Increase  the 
District  of  Columbia  motor-vehicle  fuel  tax  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. __       f 

1848  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington  relating  to  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
Insured  by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation and  the  Export-Import  Bank  under 
our  short-term  export  credit  Insurance  pro- 
gram  for  the  month  of  February  1964  pur- 
suant to  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1964 
and  to  the  Presidential  determination  of 
February  4,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
elKn  Affairs. 

1849  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  excessive  costs  Incurred,  In  using 
contractor-furnished  personnel  instead  of 
Government  personnel,  by  the  Pacific  region 
of  the  Ground  Electronics  Engineering  In- 
stallation Agency,  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand. Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1850  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  followup  review  of  the  failure  to 
use  excess  spare  parts  and  assemblies  In  air- 
craft production  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  An  initial  report  was  Issued  to  Con- 
gress on  February  15.  1963;  to  the  Committee 
on  Goveriunent  Operations. 

1851  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
follow-up  review  on  the  adequacy  of  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ob- 
tain reimbursement  from  foreign  countries 
for  administrative  costs  of  the  military  as- 
sistance program,  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  ^.S.C^  53)  and 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Goveriunent 
Operations. 

1852  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  additional  costs  Incurred  In  the 
procurement  of  P-6M  seaplanes  from  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Co..  Baltimore,  Md..  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1853.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  January 
31  1964  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  820 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1854  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  proposed 
amendment  No.  2  to  concession  contract  No^ 
14_10_304-342,  as  amended,  authorizing 
Overton  Resort,  Inc..  to  provide  services  for 
the  public  at  Overton  Beach  In  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  pursuant  to 
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(70  Stat.  543) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1855.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  calendar  year  1963  report 
on  extraordinary  contractual  actions  to  fa- 
cilitate the  national  defense,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-804;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1856.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act,  1964  (77  Stat. 
141,  142),  and  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1964  (77  Stat.  425,  439); 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

1867.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  7,  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Indian 
River  Bay  via  Pepper  Creek  to  Dagsboro, 
Del.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  June  13,  1956,  and  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved 
July  3,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1858.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  7.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  aJi 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Guilford 
Creek,  Accomack  County,  Va.,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  May  17. 
1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1859.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  15.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Da- 
marlsootta  River,  Maine,  requested  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  Judy  29.  1949.  and  April  25,  19S1;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1860.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  J\istlce,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  i>etltlons  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification, 
pvu^uant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1861.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  S  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act,  1964  (77  Stat.  141. 
143);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  18, 
1964,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
March  20.  1964: 

Mr.  GARY:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  10532.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Dep>artment8. 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1247).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


[Submitted  March  23,  1964] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJi.  4149.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  arising  out  of 
scrip,  lieu  selection,  and  similar  rights;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1248).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8523.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Saxman,  Alaska;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1249) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8654.  A  bill  to  termi- 
nate a  restriction  on  use  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain land  previously  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  and  to  convey  to  said  city 
the  mineral  rights  In  such  land;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1250).  Referred  to 
the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8590.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Aviation  Hall  of  Fame;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1251).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10437.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Conunlttee  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1252).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BH.T.S    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  18, 
1964,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  March  20, 1964: 
By  Mr.  GARY: 

H.R.  10532.  A  bill  making  api»t>prlatlona 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
ptirposes. 

[Introduced   and  referred  March   23,   1964] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R.  10533.  A  bin  to  change  the  name  of 
the  canal,  known  as  the  Bay  Head-Manas- 
quan  Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  Rlver- 
Barnegat  Bay  Canal,  to  Point  Pleasant  Canal; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  10534.  A    bill    to    redefine    the    silver 
content  In  sliver  coins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  10535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  an 
additional  Income  tax  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent who  has  attained  age  65  or  Is  blind; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 

H.R.  10536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  American  nationals  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba;  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  claims;  and  to  provide  that  the 
uncompensated  portion  of  approved  claims 
may  be  the  collateral  for  certain  loans  made 
to  claimants  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  10537.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  s\ispenslon  of  duty 


on  certain  natiu-al  graphite;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wa3nB  and  Means. 
ByMr.HORTON: 
H.R.  10538  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I,  World 
War  U,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  10539.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  pay  certain  expenses  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  team  that  will  participate 
in  the  1964  Olympic  games  to  be  held  In 
Tokyo.  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.R.  10540.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6334 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt from  levy  property  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  taxpayer's  liabilities  to  his  employees  for 
wages  and  fringe  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  10541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
child's  insurance  benefits  after  attainment 
of  age  18  In  the  case  of  a  child  attending 
school;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  10542.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  10543.  A  bill   to  adjtist  the  rates   of 
basic   comp>ensatlon  of  certain   officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  10544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
B.M.  10545.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  constmiptlon  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  10546.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.  customs  inspector  (nonsupervlsory) 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  to  place  such  position  In  grade 
10  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  10547.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  private  profltmaklng  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  10548.  A  bill  to  permanently  extend 
the    special    milk    program    for    the    Armed 
Forces  and  veterans'  hospitals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  10649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  private  profitmaklng  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HM.  10550.  A   bill   to   redefine   the  silver 
content  In  silver  coins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.J.  Res.  959.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the^ 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H  J  Res  960.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  full 
facilities  of  our  Government  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  and  to  bring  about  delivery 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  matzoth  t^  key 
centers  of  Jewish  life  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  an  emergency  basis, 
so  that  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  which  be- 
gins at  sundown  Friday,  March  27,  and  ends 
at  sundown  Saturday,  April  4.  may  be  ob- 
served in  keeping  vrtth  5.724  years  of  Jewish 
tradition;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 

Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H  Res'.  661.  Resolution  providing  tor 
printing  as  a  House  document  c^J^^^  °Pj°^ 
ions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  Involving  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  reading  from  the  Bible  in  pubUc 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  HOLIFIKLD: 
H  J.  Res.  961.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
'  the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser; 
!  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


dice  is  changed  to  understanding,  wher- 
ever pain  is  soothed  and  ignorance  ban- 
ished, there  Thy  banners  go.  We  ask  it 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  has  transformed 
a  cross  of  defeat  into  a  crown  of  triumph, 
and  whose  kingdom  has  no  frontiers 
Amen. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
latxie  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  location 
of  the  NASA  Electronics  Research  Center  In 
the  Boston  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  ,  »».» 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re- 
lating to  restricting  or  limiting  any  State  In 
the  apportionment  of  representation  In  Its 
legislatvire;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. .  ..    ■ 
Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presidenti 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  re- 
lating to  Federal  assistance  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act;  to  the  Committee  onj 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  tha 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  re-. 

lating  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  En* 
vironmental  Health  Week;  to  the  Committed 

on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

810  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
secretary  American  Bar  Association,  Chl- 
caeo  111.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolutions  with  reference  to  (1)  amending 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  (2)  relative  to 
ratemaking  procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. ^     ^ 

811  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. Washington  County.  Port  Edward. 
NY  petitioning  consideration  of  their  res- 
olution with  reference  to  recognizing  White- 
hall. Washington  County,  as  birthplace  of 
U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. „     ,„      . 

812  Also,  petition  of  Thalia  S.  Woods, 
chairman.  Spencer  County  Democratic  Wom- 
en's Club  of  Indiana,  Qentryville.  Ind..  pe- 
titioning consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  requesting  an  amendment 
to  the  Constltltlon  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  succession  of  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

813  Also  petition  of  the  mayor  of  Naka- 
zato-Son,  Okinawa,  petitioning  consideration 
of  a  resolution  with  reference  to  speedy  set- 
tlement of  reparation  before  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

814  Also,  petition  of  Herman  Q.  Guer- 
rero legislative  secretary.  Mariana  Islands 
District  Legislature,  Salpan.  Mariana  Is- 
land, petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  requesting  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  to  ex- 
ercise its  good  office  in  assisting  in  the  re- 
laxation of  immigration  laws  affecting  entry 
of  Trvist  Territory  citizens  to  the  conU- 
nental  United  States  or  Its  territories;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
March  21,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. ^^^^^^^^ 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


-»«- 


i«*»i 


-»•- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXH  privat 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  an( 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
HR    10551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sg.. 
Billy  P.  Grimes,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Comf- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HM.  10552.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stanlee? 
K.  Ott;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  10553.  A   bin   for    the    relief   of    Mr*. 
Khatoun  Hazarchahinlan;  to  the  Commltt^ 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEERMANN  (by  request)  :      , 
H.R.  10554.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Ccl. 
Lloyd  W.  Sittler;  to  the  Committee  on  tie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  10555.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of   pr. 
Julio  Cesar  Muniz  y  Sotolongo;  to  the  Coi^- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  10556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BarbaJ-a 
Vasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
H.R.  10557.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
IppoUto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  10558.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Man^el 
Kassab;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial- 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

iLegislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  Chaplahi.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  men.  as  the 
gavel  falls  for  another  week  of  challenge 
mid  all  the  traffic  of  life's  busy  ways,  we 
turn  unfUled  to  Thee.  From  the  framing 
of  laws  and  the  forming  of  policies  hold- 
ing in  their  reach  the  woe  or  the  weal  of 
the  commonwealth  and  of  the  nations  of 
all  the  earth,  we  would  pause  amidst  the 
shattering  events  and  tempestuous  emo- 
tions of  our  times,  at  this  inner  sanc- 
tuary where  the  world's  angry  voices  die. 
and  Thou  alone  art  real. 

In  spite  of  temporary  rebuffs,  give  us  to 
see  this  Holy  Week,  that  wherever 
hatred  gives  way  to  love,  wherever  preju- 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

HJl.  950.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950; 

HJl.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K.  Clayton; 

H.R.  7967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the    Air  Force   at   Hlckam   Air  Force  Base. 

HR.'8280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annette  M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor, 
and  ^      _,   . 

H  R  8930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  with  statements  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes  in  length. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION   TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

PtJBLlCATION   OF  NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED   DISPOSI- 
TION OF  Certain  Fig  Tin 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approximate- 
ly 98,000  short  tons  of  pig  tin  now  held  In 
the  national  stockpUe  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report   on   Shipments   Under   Short-Term 
Export  Credit  Insttrance  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  shipments  to 
Yugoslavia  instired  by  the  Foreign  Credit 
Insurance  Association  and  the  Export- Import 
Bank  under  the  short-term  export  credit  in- 
surance program,  totaled  $20,393,  for  the 
month  of  February  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Followttp  Review  of  Pailttre  To 
Use  Excess  Spare  Parts  and  Assemblies  in 
Aircraft  Production 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piu-suant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  followup  review  of  the 
failure  to  use  excess  spare  parts  and  assem- 
blies in  aircraft  production,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  dated  March  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands District  Legislature;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

"Resolution  37-1964 

"Resolution  relative  to  respectfuUy  re- 
questing and  memorializing  the  United  Na- 
tions Trusteeship  Council  to  exercise  its  good 
office  in  assisting  In  the  relaxation  of  im- 
migration laws  affecting  entry  of  trust  ter- 
ritory citizens  to  the  continental  United 
States  or  its  territories. 

"Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  the  year  1962,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  approved  the  lifting  of  visa  and 
passport  requirements  for  traveling  to  the 
continental  United  States  or  its  territories; 
and 

"Whereas  the  demand  for  passports  and 
other  official  traveling  documents  have 
caused  delays,  discomforts,  and  Inconven- 
iences on  the  part  of  the  concerned;    and 

"Whereas  It  is  strongly  felt  the  relaxing 
of  the  existing  strict  restrictions  of  Immigra- 
tion policy,  will,  to  an  extent,  progress  the 
economic,  political,  social,  and  educational 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  trust 
islands:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature.  That  the  United  Nations  Trus- 
teeship Council  be  respectfully  requested 
and  memorialized  to  exercise  Its  good  office 
in  assisting  in  the  relajcatlon  of  Immigration 
laws  affecting  entry  of  trust  territory  citi- 
zens to  the  continental  United  States  or  Its 
territories;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  certify  to 
and  the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  swlop- 
tion  hereof,  and  that  copies  of  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council, 
President,  U.S.  Senate,  Speaker,  U.S.  House 


of  Representatives,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  the  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"Passed  by  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature.  February  10,  1964. 

"Olympio  T.  Borja, 

"President. 
"Herman  Q.  GtrERRERO, 

"Secretary." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"CONCITRRENT  RESOLUTION 

"Whereas  the  economic  progress  of  the 
United  States  Is  dependent  on  the  health 
of  Its  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  the  health  of  its  citizens  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  their  expansion  for 
domestic  and  recreational  uses;  and 

"Whereas  the  protection,  development,  and 
use  of  the  natural  resources  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  practice  of  good  environ- 
mental sanitation  by  each  citizen,  each  In- 
dustry, and  each  governmental  agency;  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Environmental  Health  Week  wHl  help  alert 
each  citizen  to  healthful  sanitation  prac- 
tices and  procedures  In  his  home  and  com- 
munity: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  HotLse  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of  1964  (the  Senate 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  establish  the  last  week  of  June 
In  this  and  succeeding  years  as  National 
Environmental  Health  Week;  and  be  It  fxir- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  house  con- 
current resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  Budget 
Session  of  1964. 

"Elmes    p.    Cravalho, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Sicn«to  Kaniwoh, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of  1964. 

"Nelson  K.  Doi, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Seichi  Hirai, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"Whereas  the  HawaUan  Homes  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1920  was  enacted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  rehabUltat- 
Ing  the  people  of  Hawaiian  ancestry  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  Hawaiian  homes  programs  since  that 
date  have  not  been  maintained  and  fostered 
In  step  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  economlcaUy,  socially 
and  In  other  respects;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  Inception  of  the  act 
mlnlmxim  Federal  aid  has  been  made  avail- 
able In  furthering  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  act;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaiian  ancestry 
and  the  programs  are  In  need  of  Federal 
assistance  to  bridge  the  past  and  to  im- 
mediately provide  for  the  preservation  and 
expansion  of  the  Hawaiian  homes  programs; 
and 

"Whereas  this  assistance  is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  assistance  for  education 


medical  care,  agricultural  assistance,  and 
community  development  within  the  Ha- 
waiian homes  programs:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  HauHiii,  Budget 
Session  of  1964,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will 
make  It  possible  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
Hawaiian  homes  programs  under  any  exist- 
ing Federal  program  that  sponsors,  assists, 
subsidizes  or  makes  available  Federal  assist- 
ance to  aid  in  the  fields  of  education,  medical 
aid,  public  housing,  agriculture  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  homes  lands;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  Hawaii  be  and  It 
Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  sponsor 
and  introduce  legislative  programs  to  effec- 
tuate the  Intent  of  this  resolution  in  the 
event  that  the  existing  Federal  programs  do 
not  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  Hawaiian 
homes  programs:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  the  Honorable  Hiram  L. 
FoNG,  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouyi,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  Gill  and  the  Honor- 
able Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii's  congres- 
sional delegation. 

"We    hereby    certify    that    the    foregoing 
resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of    1964. 
"Nelson  K.  Doi, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Seichi  Hirai, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

Petitions  signed  by  Selgen  Ukumoto. 
chairman  of  Nakazato-Son  General  Assem- 
bly, and  Shuko  Glma,  mayor  of  Nakazato- 
Son,  both  of  the  Island  of  Okinawa,  praying 
for  a  quick  solution  of  the  prepeace  treaty 
compensation  issue;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  relating  to  ratemaking  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  relating  to  that  association's 
support  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Ranway 
Labor  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  petition  signed  by  Dwlght  W.  Culver, 
and  sundry  other  students  and  the  faculty 
of  St.  Olaf  CoUege.  Northfield,  Minn.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  House  bUl  7162,  the 
clvU  rights  bUl.  as  passed  by  the  Hotise;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMTITEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  966) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  am  filing  a  report, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Federal  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies.  The  report  depicts 
the  number  of  Federal  employees  as- 
signed to  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
President,  the  13  departments  fimd  to  the 
50  independent  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  of  January  1,  1964,  to- 
gether with  details  regarding  organiza- 
tional changes  effected  during  the  past 
calendar  year. 
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The  2,465,805  employees  reported  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
compares  to  2.462,262  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 1  1963,  an  increase  of  3.543  during 
the  ca'lendar  year  1963.  For  security 
reasons  no  employees  of  the  Central  in-  ■ 
telligence  Agency  are  reported. 

The  13  executive  departments  re- 
ported total  net  increases  of  57.643  in 
1961  and  32.342  in  1962.  but  showed  a  net : 
decrease  of  2.730  paid  civilian  employees: 
in  1963  The  independent  agencies] 
showed  net  increases  totaling  17,955  in; 
1961  11  127  in  1962.  and  6,261  since  Jan- 
uary' 1.1963.  This  reflects  a  total  of; 
122  598  more  employees  in  the  executive: 
branch  of  the  Government,  exclusive  ofi 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.; 
than  was  reported  on  January  1.  1962.  , 
A  total  of  2,465.805  employees  reported! 
by  the  executive  branch  represents  ani 
increase  of  504.776  over  the  number  em- 
ployed as  of  January  1.  1950.  the  low 
since  World  War  11,  and  prior  to  thq 
Korean  conflict.  During  the  last  IT 
years,  beginning  on  January  1.  194/, 
when  this  committee  released  its  first: 
report,  there  has  been  an  overall  net  m- 
crease  of  203.180  employees. 

The  net  decrease  of  2.730  in  the  de-^ 
partmental  total  during  1963  was  due  t(J 
the  reducUon  of  23.029  civilian  personnel 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Increases  were  reported  by  the  other  de^ 
partment^-except  Justice,  which  had  a 
reduction  of  131— as  follows:  Posj 
Office.  6.745:  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  4.290;  Interior.  3,521;  Agricul- 
ture. 1.659;  State.  1.429;  Commerce^ 
1.206;  Treasury,  1,131;  and  Labor,  449. 

The  Independent  agencies  reported  $ 
net  increase  of  6,261  in  1963.  which  w1^ 
the  increases  of  11.127  in  1962  and  17  955 
reported  in  1961.  aggregate  a  total  oj 
35  3^3  new  employees  during  the  past  9 
calendar  years.  In  1963,  the  largest  in. 
creases  were  reported  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratioa 
A  505  •  the  General  Services  Adminlstra* 
tion.  1,139:  the  U.S.  Information  Agencj^. 
525  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  368;  the  Atomic  Energy  Com^ 
mission.  287;  and  the  Federal  Avlatlo^ 
Agency.  255.  There  was  a  total  Increase 
of  1397  reported  by  29  other  agencies. 
Fourteen  of  the  execuUve  agencies  re^ 
ported  decreases  in  personnel  during  calr 
endar  year  1963,  headed  by  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  of  1.653.  The  r»- 
maining  13  reported  a  combined  total 
decrease  of  562  employees.  I 

As  of  January  1.  1964.  168.078  clviliati 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  wefle 
engaged  in  acUvities  outside  the  United 
States,  of  which  55,692  were  American 
citizens  and  112.386  were  naUonals  of 
other  countries.  This  was  a  decrease  Of 
5  831  American  citizens  and  269  foreign 
nationals  under  the  number  reported  c<n 
January  1, 1963.  ■ 

The  employment  statistics  contained 
In  the  report  were  developed  by  the  com- 
mittee staff,  based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  officials  of  the  executife 
branch,  to  accompany  a  chart  outlining 
the  organization  of  the  major  compo- 
nents of  the  Government,  both  of  which 
are  being  released  by  the  committee  t<> 
day. 


The  report  outlines  a  number  of  in- 
ternal reorganizations  effected  by  some 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  during 
1963  The  most  extensive  were  reported 
by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce—including a  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards—Defense— primarily  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense— Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  Labor.  The 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration also  reported  a  number  of  re- 
organization actions. 

A  table  prepared  by  the  committee  ac- 
companies the  report.  The  table  is  made 
available  to  the  public,  and  we  have 
found  from  past  experience  that  it  is 
much  in  demand  by  people  throughout 
the  country  who  are  interested  in  keep- 
ing abreast  of  employment  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  publication  of  the  table  has 
caused  many  demands  to  be  made  upon 
the  committee  for  copies  of  the  annual 

report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  additional  5,000  copies  of 
the  report  be  printed  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  requests  that  the  committee  will 
receive  for  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill  (S.  2676)  to  incorporate  the 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2676.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 

3.2677.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(d)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  .  _^ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  MX.  MAGNUSON: 

S  J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


INCREASED  POWERS  OF  FEDERAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
administration  bill  to  increase  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
The  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2677)  to  amend  section 
5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Robertson  are  sis  follows; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  17.  1964. 
The  President  or  the  Senate. 

SIR-  There  Is  transmitted  herewith  a  draft 
for  a  bin  to  amend  section  5(d)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 

The  provisions  of  the  draft  are  summarized 
and  explained  In  an  analysis  which  Is  trans- 
mitted herewith. 

The  Btu-eau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  bUl  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  P.  McMurrat, 

Chairman. 
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INCORPORATION  OF  GOLD  STAR 

WIVES  OF  AMERICA 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  Gold  Star  Wives 
of  America. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  national  president,  Mrs.  Joy 
Dove  lives  in  Minneapolis.  Similar  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  on 
this  measure  in  the  88th  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


Analysis   o»  Dbait  or  Pibruabt   14.   1964. 

Proposing    Amendment   or   Section   5(d) 

or  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  or  1933. 

as  Amxnded 

The  proposed  amendment  departs  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  5(d)(1)  and  6(d)(2) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  as  amended. 
In  several   Important   particulars.     Thus,  it 

would  provide  for—  ^.„^  k- 

(1)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  Dy 

the  board  In  all  cases  Involving  alleged  viola- 
tions of  law.  rules  or  regulations,  or  unsafe 
or  unsound  practices,  by  the  issuance  of  » 
notice  of  charges  stating  the  facts  consti- 
tuting the  violations  or  practices  and  setting 
a  hearing  to  determine  whether  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  should  Issue  against  the  assocU- 
tlon  (par.  (2)  (A)); 

(2)  The  Issuance  of  temporary  cease-ana- 
deslst  orders  In  cases  where  the  board  de^£* 
mines  that  the  continuation  of  the  allegea 
violations  or  practices  specified  in  the  notice 
of  charges  could  cause  Insolvency  or  substan- 
tial dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  of  the 
association  or  Impairment  of  Its  capital,  or 
could  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  Inter- 
ests of  Its  shareholders:  and  such  temporary 
cease-and-desist  orders  would,  unless  sUyea 
or  set  aside  by  a  U.S.  district  court,  remain 
in  effect  pending  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative hearing  and  until  such  time  as 
the  board  dismisses  the  charges  against  the 
association,  or,  If  a  cease-and-desist  order 
is  issued  by  the  board  after  the  hearing,  until 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  order   (par. 

(a)(0)(i)); 


(3)  The  suspension,  and  removal  after  a 
hearing,  of  directors  and  officers  from  office 
In  a  Federal  association  (par.  (3)): 

(4)  The  ex  parte  appointment  by  the 
board  of  a  conservator  or  receiver  upon 
grounds  similar  to  those  set  out  In  the 
present  section  5(d)(2)  of  the  HOLA  (but 
also  Including  as  a  ground  the  violation  of 
a  cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final) .  subject  to  the  right  of  the  association 
to  bring  an  action  In  a  U.S.  district  coiirt 
for  the  removal  of  such  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver (par.  (4)  (A) ); 

(5)  Judicial  review  of  board  orders  Issued 
after  hearing  by  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
review  in  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals  (par. 
(5)(B)). 

The  following  analysis  covers  the  major 
provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment: 

Paragraph  (1)  :  Under  this  paragraph,  the 
board  would  be  authorized  to  enforce  section 
5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  and  rules 
and  regulations  made  thereunder.  The  board 
would  also  be  authorized  to  act  In  Its  own 
name  and  through  Its  own  attorneys  In  any 
action  or  proceeding  In  which  It  Is  a  party 
or  In  which  It  Is  Interested. 

However,  the  draft  omits  the  clause  In  the 
present  section  5(d)(1)  authorizing  the 
board  "to  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,"  a  provision  iisually 
found  In  a  statute  defining  the  powers  of  a 
government  corporation  rather  than  an  un- 
incorporated agency  such  as  the  board. 
While  the  legal  effect  of  this  provision  has  not 
been  Judicially  resolved  so  far  as  the  board 
Is  concerned,  omission  of  the  clause  will  elim- 
inate existing  doubts  as  to  Its  meaning  and 
effect  (I.e..  whether  It  Is  a  Jurisdictional  or  a 
venue  provision,  or  whether  It  merely  ren- 
ders the  board  capable  of  suing  and  being 
sued  In  its  own  name  In  any  court  having 
Jiuisdlctlon  over  the  parties  and  over  the 
subject  matter  of  the  action),  and  will  also 
avoid  the  possibility  that  the  courts  may 
hold  it  to  be  a  general  waiver  of  sovereign  Im- 
munity, thereby  making  the  board  amend- 
able to  suits  which  may  not  be  maintained 
Eigalnst  other  unlncorjKjrated  Government 
agencies  performing  purely  governmental 
functions.  Elimination  of  the  "sue  and  be 
sued"  clause  would  not,  of  course,  affect 
whatever  right  any  individual  or  associa- 
tion, aggrieved  by  agency  action,  would  have 
to  sue  members  of  the  board  In  their  In- 
dividual capacity  for  declaratory  Judgment 
or  Injunctive  relief  for  alleged  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, or  Illegal  action.  And.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  the  draft,  the  board 
would  still  be  subject  to  suit  by  any  Fed- 
eral association  "with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter under  this  section  (5)  or  regulations 
thereunder" — but  not  els  to  "any  other  law 
or  regulation"  as  Is  now  provided  In  section 
5(d)(1)  of 'the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act — In 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  In 
which  Its  home  office  is  located,  or  in  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Paragraph  (2)  :  This  paragraph  provides  for 
the  Issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  for 
the  Issuance  of  temporary  cease-and-desist 
orders  In  advance  of  a  hearing  In  cases  where 
charges  of  a  serious  nature  are  brought 
against  an  association. 

Under  subparagraph  (A) .  the  board  would. 
In  all  cases  Involving  alleged  violations  of 
law.  rules  or  regulations,  or  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practices.  Issue  a  notice  of  charges 
against  the  offending  association.  The  no- 
tice would  contain  a  statement  of  the  facte 
constituting  such  violations  or  practices,  and 
set  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  should  Issue  against  the  as- 
sociation. Such  hearing  would  be  fixed  for 
a  date  not  later  than  60  days  after  service 
of  the  notice  unless  a  later  date  Is  requested 
by  the  association.  Failure  of  the  associa- 
tion to  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  au- 


thorized representative  would  be  deemed  to 
be  consent  to  the  Issuance  of  the  order.  If. 
upon  the  hearing  record,  the  board  deter- 
mined that  any  of  the  violations  or  practices 
specified  In  the  notice  of  charges  had  been 
established.  It  would  Issue  a  cease-and-desist 
order  requiring  the  association  and  Its  di- 
rectors, officers,  employees,  and  agents  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  violations  or 
practices,  and.  further,  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  correct  the  conditions  resulting 
from  the  same. 

The  opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  the 
APA  would  be  the  only  remedy  afforded  to 
an  association  charged  with  violations  of 
law,  rxiles  or  regulations,  or  luisafe  or  un- 
sound practices.  This  would,  in  effect,  elim- 
inate the  right  a  Federal  association  now  has 
when  proceedings  are  Instituted  by  the  board 
under  the  present  section  5(d)  (1)  to  elect  to 
defend  Itself  In  an  administrative  hearing,  or 
to  apply  to  the  proper  U.S.  district  coxirt  for 
declaratory  Judgment  or  injunctive  or  other 
relief  with  respect  to  such  controversy. 

A  cease-and-desist  order  would,  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  become  effective  at  the  ex- 
piration of  30  days  after  service  upon  the 
association  and  would  remain  effective  and 
enforclble  except  to  such  extent  as  It  is 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

Subparagraph  (C)  (1)  provides  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  temporary  cease-and-desist 
order  In  advance  of  an  administrative  hear- 
ing, requiring  an  association  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  violations  or  practices 
specified  In  the  notice  of  charges  Issued  p\ir- 
suant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  2. 
The  board  would  have  discretionary  author- 
ity to  Issue  a  temporary  cease-and-desist 
order  whenever  It  determined  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  violations  or  practices 
could  cause  Insolvency  or  substantial  dis- 
sipation of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  associa- 
tion or  Impairment  of  Its  capital,  or  could 
otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  Interests  of 
Its  shareholders.  The  order  would  become 
effective  upon  service  upon  the  association 
and  would  remain  effective  and  enforclble 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of 
charges  and  vmtll  such  time  as  the  Board 
dismissed  the  charges,  or.  If  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  Is  Issued  against  the  association, 
until  the  effective  date  of  any  such  order. 

However,  an  association  could,  within  10 
days  after  service  of  a  temporary  cease-and- 
desist  order,  apply  to  the  proper  U.S.  district 
court  for  an  Injunction  restraining  or  sus- 
pending the  enforcement,  operations,  or  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  order.  Paragraph  (2)  (C) 
(11).  And  in  case  of  a  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of.  or  fallxu-e  to  obey,  a 
temporary  cease-and-desist  order,  the  board 
could  apply  to  the  proper  U.S.  district  court 
or  the  U.S.  court  of  any  territory  for  an  In- 
junction to  enforce  such  order;  and.  If  the 
court  determines  that  there  has  been  sucb 
violation  or  threatened  violation  or  failure  to 
obey.  It  would  be  mandatory  for  the  court  to 
Issue  such  Injunction  as  may  be  requested 
by  the  board.    Paragraph  (2)  (C)  (Ul) . 

Paragraph  (3) :  This  paragraph  would  en- 
dow the  board  with  authority  to  suspend, 
and  to  remove  after  a  hearing,  directors  and 
officers  from  office  In  Federal  associations. 

Where  a  director  or  officer  continued  to 
violate  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  has 
become  final,  after  having  been  warned  by 
the  board  not  to  continue  such  violation, 
the  board  could,  by  written  notice  served 
upon  such  director  or  officer,  suspend  him 
from  office  and  give  notice  of  Its  Intention 
to  remove  bim   from  office.     Subparagraph 

(A)(1). 

Under  subparagraph  (A)  (II),  the  board 
could  also  serve  a  director  or  officer  with 
notice  of  Its  Intention  to  remove  him  from 
office  In  cases  where  he  has   (a)   committed 


any  violation  of  law,  niles  or  regulation,  or 
engaged  In  any  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice, and  continued  such  violation  or  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  after  having  been 
warned  by  the  board  not  to  do  so,  or  (b)  com- 
mitted or  engaged  In  any  act,  omission,  or 
practice  constituting  a  breach  of  his  fi- 
duciary duty  as  such  director  or  offi- 
cer, whether  or  not  he  thereby  realized 
any  pecuniary  profit  or  secured  any 
demonstrable  personal  gain  or  advantage  as 
the  result  of  such  breach  of  fiduciary  duty. 

The  board's  notice  of  Intention  to  remove 
from  office,  issued  under  subparagraph  (A) 
(I)  or  (A)(U),  would  contain  a  statement 
of  the  facts  constituting  grounds  therefor, 
and  would  fix  a  time  for  a  hearing  not  later 
than  60  days  after  service  of  the  notice  un- 
less a  later  date  Is  requested  by  the  director 
or  officer.  FaUure  of  the  director  or  officer 
to  appear  at  the  hearing  In  person  or  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative  would  be 
deemed  to  be  consent  to  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  of  removal.  If  the  board  found,  upon 
the  hearing  record,  that  any  of  the  groiinds 
specified  In  the  notice  had  been  established, 
the  board  could  Issue  an  order  removing 
such  director  or  officer  from  office.  In  addi- 
tion, the  board  could.  In  connection  with 
any  such  order,  provide  for  the  suspension  or 
Invalidation  of  any  or  all  proxies,  consents, 
or  authorizations  held  by  such  director  or 
officer  in  respect  of  any  voting  rights  In  such 
association.     Subparagraph  (B)(1). 

A  suspension  of  a  director  or  officer  xin- 
der  paragraph  (3)  (A)(1)  would  become  ef- 
fective upon  service  of  the  notice  provided 
for  In  that  paragraph,  and  would  remain  In 
effect  until  the  suspension  was  terminated 
or  set  aside  by  the  board,  or  the  director  or 
officer  was  removed  from  office.  Subpara- 
graph (B)  (U) .  But  an  order  of  removal  from 
office.  Issued  after  a  hearing  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  (1).  would  become  effective  at  the 
expiration  of  30  days  after  service,  at  which 
time  such  director  or  officer  would  cease  to 
be  a  director  or  officer  of  the  association. 
Subparagraph  (B)(lll). 

Under  subparagraph  (C).  it  would  be  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  Impris- 
onment, or  both,  for  any  director  or  officer, 
or  former  director  or  officer,  against  whom 
there  is  outstanding  and  effective  an  order 
of  removal,  which  is  an  order  which  has  be- 
come final,  and  who.  with  knowledge  of  such 
order.  (I)  particlpntes  In  any  manner  In  the 
management  of  the  association,  or  solicits  or 
proc\ires  proxies  In  respect  of  any  voting 
rights  In  the  association,  or  votes  or  attempts 
to  vote  £Uiy  such  proxies,  or  (II) ,  without  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  board,  serves  as 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  Institu- 
tion the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  FSLIC. 

Subparagraph  (D)  would  prohibit  any 
person,  without  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  board,  from  serving  as  a  director,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  a  Federal  association  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  In- 
volving dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust.  For 
each  willful  violation  of  this  prohibition,  the 
association  would  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
$100  a  day  which  the  board  covild  recover  for 
its  own  use. 

Subparagraph  (E)  defines  the  term  "vio- 
lation" as  used  In  paragraph  (3)  of  the  pro- 
pKssed  subsection,  and  the  terms  "cease-and- 
desist  order  which  has  become  final"  and 
"order  which  has  become  final,"  as  used  in 
the  draft. 

Paragraph  (4)  :  Subparagraph  (A)  pro- 
vides that  the  board  may  ex  parte  and  with- 
out any  requirement  of  notice,  hearing,  or 
other  action,  appoint  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver for  an  association  upon  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  grounds:  (1)  in- 
solvency In  that  the  association's  assets  are 
less  than  Its  obligations  to  Its  creditors  and 
others,  including  Its  members;  (11)  substan- 
tial dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  dxie  to 
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any  violation  or  violations  of  law  or  regula 
tlon  or  to  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  oi 
practices;    (111)    an  unsafe  or  unsound  con 
dltlon  to  transact  business;    (Iv)  willful  vlo 
latlon  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  haJ 
become  final;  and  (v)  concealment  of  books 
papers    records,  or  assets  of  the  assoclatlor 
or  refusal  to  submit  books,  papers,  records, 
or  affairs  of  the  association  for  Inspection  to 
any  examiner  or  to  any  lawful  agent  of  thd 
board.    Ground  (1)  Is  the  same  as  ground  (' 
of  the  existing  statute,  and  ground    (v) 
similar   to   existing    ground    (Hi).      Groun< 
(11)    combines  existing  ground   (11)    ("viola' 
tlon  of  law  or  of  a  regulation")  and  exlstlni; 
ground    (Iv)     ("unsafe    or    unsound    opera' 
tlon")    but  changes  the  concept  of  unsafs 
or  unsound  operation  to  unsafe  or  unsoun^ 
practices  and  make  both  fiictors  dependent 
upon  whether  the  violation  or  the  vmsafe  or 
unsound  practice  has  resulted  In  the  sub- 
stantial   dissipation    of    assets    or    earning!, 
Ground  (111)  Is  new.  but  Identical  or  similar 
provisions  appear  in  a  number  of  State  laws 
Ground    (Iv)    Is   also   an    Innovation   to  *'-'■ 
present  provisions  of  the  statute. 

The  board  would  have  exclusive  power 
Jvirlsdlctlon  to  appoint  a  conservator  or 
celver.      However,    upon    such   appointment 
upon  any  of  the  grounds  mentioned  In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  association  could,  wlthla 
80   days   thereafter,  bring   an  action  In   th^ 
proper  U.S.  district  covirt  for  an  order  of  r« 
moval.     This    would    be    the    only    rem- 
avallable  to  an  association  to  challenge 
appointment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver 

Subparagraph    (B)     would    authorize 
board,  without  any  requirement  of  notlc; 
hearing  or  other  action,  to  appoint  a  coi; 
servator  or  receiver  In  the  event  that  (1)  " 
association,   by    resolution   of   Its   board 
directors,  or  of  Its  members,  consents  to  su(^ 
appointment,  or   (11)   the  association's  Feci 
eral    home    loan    bank   membership,    or    it 
status    as  an   insured   Institution,   Is   term  I 
nated. 

The    la«t   sentence   of   subparagraph    ( 
would  deprive  any  court,  except  to  the  ' 
tent  authorized  by  the  provisions  mention(!d 
above    as   to   proceedings  In  district  ooiu'f 
for  review  of  appointments  made  under  pan 
graph    (4)  (A),   of  Jurisdiction   to   entertain 
any  action  for  the  removsd  of  any  conserve 
tor  or  receiver,  or  to  restrain  the  exercise 
the  powers  or  functions  of  a  conservator 
receiver  except  at  the  instance  of  the  " 

As  under  the  present  statute,  the 
could  appoint  only  the  Federal  Savings 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver 
a  Federal  association.     By  providing  in  £ 
paragraph  (C>  that  the  appointment  of  a 
celver    constitutes    a    "default"    within 
meaning  of  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  the  FSLIC  would  be  required  upon 
appointment   to  make  payment  of  in 
accounts  under  section  405(b)    of  that 
The  board  would  be  authorized  by 
paragraph  (D)  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  reorganization,  consolidation,  merger, 
liquidation,   and  dissolution  of  aasoclatlc^ 
and  for  associations  In  conservatorship  p. 
receivership,   and   for   the   conduct   of 
servatorshipe    and    receiverships.      Also 
monetary    penalty    for    refusing    to    com 
with  a  demand  of  a  conservator  or  recelfer 
for  poeseeslon  of  the  property,  business, 
assets  of  an  association  would  be  Increased 
from  the  present  fine  of  not  more  than  $1, 
to  not  more  than  $5,000.     The  punishment 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
alternatively  to  or  concxurently  with   pun- 
ishment by  fine,  would  be  the  same  as 
der  the  present  section  5(d)  (2) . 

Paragraph  (5)  :  The  provisions  of  this  _ 
graph    relate    to    hearings    and    Judicial 
view  of   orders   Issued   by   the  board 
hearing. 

Subparagraph  (A)   provides  that 
provided  for  In  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
In  the  Federal  Judicial  district  or  In  the 
rltory  in  which  the  home  office  of  the 
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elation  is  located,  unless  the  party  afforded 
the  hearing  consents  to  another  place,  and 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
APA.  The  board  would  be  required  to  render 
its  decision  In  each  case  within  90  days 
after  the  parties  have  been  notified  that 
the  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  board 
for  final  decision,  and  to  serve  each  party 
with  an  order  or  orders  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d) .  Also,  the  board 
could,  unless  a  petition  for  review  U  timely 
filed  as  provided  In  paragraph  (5)(B).  and 
thereafter  until  the  record  in  the  proceed- 
ing Is  filed  in  the  reviewing  court,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order;  and 
upon  the  filing  of  such  record,  the  board 
could  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order  with  permission  of  the  court. 

Under  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (5), 
any  party  to  the  proceeding  or  any  person 
who  Is  subject  to  a  cease-and-desist  order 
could  obtain  a  review  of  the  board's  order 
by  filing  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  home  of- 
fice of  the  association  is  located,  or  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  within  30  days  after  service  of 
such  order,  a  petition  praying  that  the  order 
be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside.  Upon 
the  filing  of  the  record  in  the  proceeding, 
such  court  would  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
to  affirm,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order,  and  its  Judgment  and  decree 
would  be  final  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided  in 
28U.S.C.  1254. 

Review  of  the  board's  orders  would  be 
placed  In  the  court  of  appyeals  (rather  than 
In  the  district  courts  as  under  the  present 
statute)  In  line  with  nimierous  other  statutes 
governing  Judicial  review  of  agency  action 
and  In  order  that  such  review  may  be  ex- 
pedited. And  the  provision  In  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (5)  that  review  shall  be 
had  as  provided  In  the  APA  means  that  the 
order  under  review  must  be  upheld  If  the 
court  of  appeals  finds  that  It  Is  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  In  the  record.  This 
Is  the  customary  standard  governing  review 
of  agency  action  as  distinguished  from  the 
present  requirement  In  section  5(d)  that  re- 
view by  the  court  shall  be  upon  the  weight 
of  the  evidence. 

Subparagraph  (C)  provides  that  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  for  Judicial  re- 
view under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not,  vm- 
less  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  any  order  Issued  by  the  board. 
Since  both  a  cease-and-desist  order  Issued 
piu-suant  to  paragraph  (2)  (B) ,  and  an  order 
of  removal  from  office  Issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  (1) ,  do  not  become  effective 
until  after  the  expiration  of  30  days  after 
service,  the  association  or  the  director  or 
officer  concerned  could  apply  to  a  court  of 
appeals  within  such  30-day  period  for  a  stey 
of  the  order. 

Paragraph  (6)  :  This  paragraph  would  au- 
thorize the  board  to  apply  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Its  orders  to  the  U.S.  district  court 
or  the  U.S.  court  of  any  territory  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of  the 
association  Is  located.  But,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  the  draft,  no  court  would 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  injunction  or 
otherwise  the  Issuance  or  enforcement  of  any 
notice  or  order  Issued  by  the  board  under 
subsection  (d)  of  the  draft,  or  to  review, 
modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order. 

Paragraph  (7) :  This  peiragraph  wovUd  au- 
thorize the  board  or  any  member  thereof 
or  a  designated  representative  of  the 
board  to  administer  oaths  and  to  issue 
and  to  revoke  or  quash  subpenas  and 
subpenas  duces  tecum.  The  board  would 
also  be  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  such  proceedings.  Ju- 
risdiction for  the  enforcement  of  any  such 
subpenas  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
proper  U.S.  district  court  or  the  U.S.  coxirt  of 


any  territory.  All  expenses  of  the  board  or 
of  the  FSLIC  In  connection  with  subsection 
(d)  would  be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstra- 
tlve  expenses. 

Paragraph  (8)  :  This  pyaragraph  simply  pro- 
vides that  any  service  required  or  authorized 
to  be  made  by  the  board  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  by  registered  mall,  or  in 
such  other  manner  reasonably  calculated  to 
give  actual  notice  as  the  board  may  by  regu- 
lation or  otherwise  provide. 

Paragraph  (9)  :  This  paragraph  provides 
that  the  proposed  amendment  to  subsection 
(5)  (d)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  proceedings 
for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver pending  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendment  or  to  any 
supervisory  representative  In  charge,  conser- 
vator or  receiver  then  in  office,  or  in  certain 
other  situations  stated  in  paragraph  (9). 
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INCREASE  OF  AMOUNT  AUTHOR- 
IZED TO  BE  APPROPRIATED  TO 
CARRY  OUT  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 
ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ACT  (PUBLIC  LAW  87-658)— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  AMEND- 
MENT NO.  469 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  13,  1964.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Morse,  and 
Mrs.  Neuberger  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  469,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  1121) 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  (Public  Law  87-658),  submitted  by 
Mr.  Gruening  on  March  13,  1964. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  WITH 
REGARD  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days,  I  have  observed  an  increas- 
ing number  of  paid  advertisements  in 
various  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  attacking  the  civil  rights  bill, 
H.R.  7152;  these  advertisements  have 
contained,  almost  In  whole,  vicious  and 
distorted  half-truths  and  characteriza- 
tions. I  am  pleased,  however,  to  note 
that  Robert  S.  Boyd,  the  distinguished 
journalist  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  set- 
ting the  record  straight  and  answering 
some  of  the  most  glaring  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

The  truth  is  many  times  less  sensa- 
tional than  the  fruit  of  a  wild  and  un- 
disciplined imagination.  However,  it  is 
encouraging  to  reflect  upon  Lincoln's 
wisdom  that  the  people  cannot  be  fooled 
all  the  time.  With  reporting  of  the  cali- 
ber of  Robert  S.  Boyd,  the  risk  of  anyone 
being  fooled  in  this  instance,  is  reduced 
appreciably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  entitled  "Questions,  Answers 
to  Fears  Stirred  by  Civil  Rights  Bill"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Star. 

Mar.  18,  1964] 

Questions,    Answers   to    Fkabs    Stirbkd   bt 

Civil  Rights  Bill 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Washington,   D.C— The    clvU    rights  biU 

now   grinding  through   Congress   has  given 


rise  to  widespread  fears  and  misunderstand- 
ings. 

Congressional  mail  shows  that  many 
whites — Northern  as  well  as  Southern — be- 
lieve the  bill  will  take  away  some  of  their 
rights  for  the  benefit  of  Negroes. 

An  intensive  publicity  campaign  by  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  has  added  to  these  fears. 

The  questions  that  follow  are  based  on  a 
charge  made  In  a  newspaper  advertisement, 
brochure  or  statement  put  out  by  opponents 
of  the  bin,  notably  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Fundamental  American  Freedoms 
and  Its  legal  expert,  Mississippi  lawyer,  John 
Satterfleld,  a  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  The  committee  gets 
most   of   its  money  from  Mississippi. 

The  replies  represent  the  position  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  explanatory  material  Is  based  on  in- 
terviews with  Satterfleld  and  civil  rights  ex- 
perts In  the  Justice  Department. 

Will  the  civil  rights  bill  destroy  your  right 
to   sell   or    rent  your   home    to    whom   you 

d16£L86? 

No.  The  bill  will  have  no  effect  on  dis- 
crimination in  private  housing. 

The  President,  apparently,  already  has  the 
power  to  ban  racial  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing by  executive  order.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  18  months  ago  forbade  discrimina- 
tion by  apartment  houseowners  and  real 
estate  developers  who  get  Federal  financing. 
This  order  has  not  yet  been  tested  in  the 
courts. 

President  Johnson  might,  if  he  wished, 
extend  the  order  to  cover  private  homes  with 
FHA  or  VA  insured  mortgages. 

The  Justice  Department  says  the  civil 
rights  bill  adds  nothing  to  this  existing 
Presidential  power.  In  fact,  a  sentence  in 
the  bill  specifically  denies  that  It  applies 
to   Government-Insured  home  loans. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  argue  It  would  In- 
directly uphold  the  President's  claim  of 
authority  to  issue  executive  orders  In  this 
field. 

Will  the  bin  cost  you  your  Job.  your 
seniority  or  your  promotion  to  make  way 
for  a  Negro? 

With  one  exception,  no.  The  bill  forbids 
racial  discrimination  on  the  Job.  but  grants 
Negroes  no  special  privileges. 

White  fears  of  being  displaced  by  Negroes 
stem  from  the  "equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity" section  of  the  bill,  which  requires 
companies  and  unions  to  treat  workers  of 
both  races  on  the  same  basis. 

But  no  preference  is  granted  to  either 
race.  There  is  no  requirement  that  a  com- 
pany or  a  union  take  on  a  certain  number 
of  Negroes  to  achieve  a  racial  "mix"  or 
"balance."  All  that  is  required  is  that  an 
employer,  or  a  union,  not  turn  down  an 
otherwise  qualified  man  because  he  Is  a 
Negro. 

Passing  over  a  white  man  to  give  pref- 
erence to  a  Negro  is  banned.  Just  as  is  the 
reverse. 

The  exception  arises  In  the  case  of  se- 
niority— where  separate  white  and  Negro 
unions,  or  separate  seniority  lists  have  been 
maintained. 

During  the  process  of  merging  the  locals,  a 
worker  who  was  No.  75  on  the  all-white  list, 
for  example,  might  find  himself  No.  82  on  the 
combined  list. 

Will  the  bin  require  businessmen  to  keep 
records  of  the  race  of  employees  and  Job 
applicants?  Will  they  have  to  let  Federal 
Inspectors  check  their  operations? 

Yes.  Without  records  and  inspection,  the 
Government  could  not  enforce  this  act.  The 
records  are  necessary,  particularly  from  Job 
applicants,  to  show  if  there  Is  a  pattern  of 
discrimination  in  hiring. 

However,  a  businessman  who  feels  the 
recordkeeping  burden  on  him  is  unreason- 
able, is  specifically  authorized  to  go  to  court 
for  relief. 


Will  the  bill  force  some  children  to  ride 
buses  to  school  outside  their  own  neighbor- 
hood? 

No.  The  bUl  specifically  rules  out  Federal 
action  to  require  a  "racial  balance"  in 
schools. 

The  original  draft  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
authorized  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
involved  in  efforts  to  "adjust  racial  Imbal- 
ance In  public  school  systems"  caused  by 
neighborhood  housing  patterns,  or  so-called 
"de  facto  segregation." 

This  authority  was  removed  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  An  amendment  was 
later  added  on  the  Hovise  floor  clearly  ban- 
ning Federal  action  in  this  field. 

This  still  leaves  the  way  clear,  however,  for 
local  school  authorities  to  order  the  transfer 
of  pupils  to  achieve  a  racial  mix. 

Win  the  bin  threaten  you  with  the  loss 
of  your  social  security  or  veterans  benefits 
If  you  don't  comply? 

No.  The  Government  cannot  cut  off  your 
pension  even  if  you  choose  to  discriminate. 
The  bill  does  permit  a  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds  to  a  program  that  discriminates 
against  Negroes.  However,  the  cutoff  can 
only  be  applied  to  the  program  that  actually 
discriminates — not  to  any  other. 

A  community  with  a  segregated  school 
system,  for  instance,  could  lose  Its  Federal 
school  aid,  but  it  would  still  be  eligible  for 
Federal  road  money. 

Thus,  no  pattern  of  discrimination  by  an 
individual,  or  by  local  and  State  officials, 
would  bring  a  cutoff  in  your  social  security 
or  veterans  benefits. 

How  about  Federal  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, or  to  the  blind,  to  disabled,  or  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  or  Federal  unemplo3nnent 
compensation? 

Yes,  such  assistance  can  be  cut  off  as  a  last 
resort. 

These  Federal  aid  programs,  and  many 
others  like  them,  are  administered  by  State 
and  local  governments.  Some  are  adminis- 
tered In  a  discriminatory  fashion. 

If  local  officials  persist  in  discriminating 
and  Federal  authorities  think  they  have  no 
other  resort,  the  funds  can  be  stopped.  Thirty 
days'  notice  m\ist  be  given  to  Congress  first, 
however,  and  the  right  to  appeal  the  cutoff 
to  the  courts  Is  guaranteed. 

Will  the  bUl  forbid  you  to  discriminate 
Just  because  you  have  an  FHA  or  VA  insured 
mortgage  on  your  home,  or  carry  GI  life  in- 
surance, or  have  a  bank  account  Insiired  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation? 
No.  The  bUl  speclflcally  eliminates  this 
possibility. 

Millions  of  ordinary  citizens  receive  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  form  of  Government  insur- 
ance on  their  life,  house,  or  savings.  Fears 
arose  that  the  bill  would  cover  them  because 
of  Its  ban  on  discrimination  in  federaUy 
assisted  programs. 

So  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  House  to 
make  It  clear  that  "contracts  of  Insurance 
or  guaranty,"  such  as  FHA  and  VA  home 
loans,  are  not  covered. 

Those  few  veterans  who  borrowed  money 
directly  from  the  VA  to  finance  their  homes 
are  covered,  but  not  the  vast  majority  whose 
mortgages  are  simply  insured  by  the  VA. 

wni  the  bin  permit  you  to  be  sent  to  Jail 
without  a  trial  by  Jury? 

Yes;  if  you  disobey  a  Federal  coxirt  order 
directing  you  to  comply  with  the  law. 

With  minor  exceptions,  the  clvU  rights  blU 
creates  no  new  crimes  for  which  you  can  be 
fined  or  JaUed.  But  it  does  set  forth  cer- 
tain discriminatory  acts  for  which  a  Federal 
Judge — after  a  trial — can  order  you  to  cease. 
Then.  If  you  don't  cease,  the  Judge  can 
slap  you  In  JaU  without  a  trial  by  J\iry. 

Your  crime  would  not  be  violating  the  civil 
rights  act.  It  would  be  contempt  of  co\art, 
and  the  Justice  Department  points  out  that 
there  never  has  been  a  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
for  criminal  contempt  of  court. 


Certain  safeguards  are  added:  If  you  defy 
a  court  order  enforcing  the  voting  rights  or 
public  accommodations  sections  of  the  blU, 
you  cant  be  Jailed  for  more  than  45  days  or 
fined  more  than  $300  without  a  Jury  trial. 

For  disobeying  a  court  order  involving  the 
other  i>arts  of  the  bill,  such  as  the  fair 
employment  section,  you  can  be  Jailed  In- 
definitely. 

Will  the  bill  let  you  be  questioned  in  a 
secret    "star   chamber"   proceeding,   with   a 
Jail  sentence  hanging  over  you  if  you  reveal 
what  happened? 
Yes. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission to  hold  hearings  to  Investigate  com- 
plaints of  discrimination.  If  the  Commis- 
sion thinks  the  testimony  might  embarrass 
or  incriminate  someone.  It  can  hold  the 
hearing  behind  closed  doors. 

Unauthorized  disclosure  of  the  proceedings 
can  be  punished  by  a  $1,000  fine  or  a  year 
In  Jan. 

The  Justice  Dei>artment  says  this  provi- 
sion is  to  protect  people  from  premature  or 
unfair  dlsclos\ire  or  unsubstantiated  charges. 
The  secret  hearings  are  only  to  gather  infor- 
mation, since  the  Commission  has  no  power 
to  make  anybody  do  anything. 

Will  the  bill  force  doctors,  lawyers,  bar- 
bers, and  small  businessmen  to  serve  Ne- 
groes even  if  they  aren't  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce? 

It  depends  where  your  business  is  lo- 
cated. 

If  you  live  In  a  community  where  there  is 
a  local  law  actually  on  the  book  requiring 
racial  segregation,  the  new  Federal  law  will 
apply  to  every  business  and  professional 
man.  If  you  serve  white  people  In  such  a 
town,  you  will  have  to  serve  Negroes  too. 
In  other  communities: 
You  will  have  to  serve  all  races  if  your 
place  of  business  is  located  "on  the  prem- 
ises" of  an  establishment,  such  as  a  hotel 
or  theater,  covered  by  the  bUl. 

You  will  also  be  covered  if  your  place  of 
business,  such  as  a  department  store,  con- 
tains a  restaurant  or  lunch  counter  covered 
by  the  bUl. 

You  are  not  required  to  serve  Negroes  Just 
because  your  store  or  office  is  located  in  the 
same  buUdlng,  or  the  same  shopping  center, 
with  a  covered  establishment. 

A  doctor  or  lawyer  could  have  an  office  in 
a  hotel,  or  upstairs  over  a  restaurant  with- 
out coming  under  the  law. 

Will  the  bill  permit  discrimination  against 
you  if  you  don't  believe  in  God? 
Yes. 

An  amendment  added  by  the  House  per- 
mits an  employer  to  refvise  to  hire  an 
atheist — even  if  he  is  otherwise  qualified. 

Will  the  bill  control  the  selection  of  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  private  clubs? 
In  most  cases,  no. 

Bona  fide  private  clubs  do  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  blU,  but  there  are  two 
exceptions : 

If  the  club  is  not  really  private,  but  allows 
anybody  to  Join  for  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
it  cannot  discriminate  against  Negroes. 

If  a  club  Is  located  on  the  premises  of  a 
covered  business,  such  as  a  coxintry  club 
connected  to  a  public  hotel,  and  offers  its 
facilities  to  white  guests  of  the  hotel,  it  must 
also  serve  Negro  guests. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  prepared  by  him,  together 
with  an  article  entitled  "Victims  of  Pa- 
rsJysis  Join  In  EfiTorts  To  Open  Doors," 
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written  by  Paul  ODonnell.  and  pub 
llfihed  In  the  Washington  Star  of  Marclji 
1.  1964.  dealing  with  the  subject  of  archl  ■ 
tectural  barriers  for  the  handicapped. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state  - 
ment  and  article  was  ordered  to  bj 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

A»CMXTECTURAL     BARRIERS     FOR     THB 
HANDICAPPrO 

(S'tatement  by  Senator  Moss) 

Several  weeltB  ago  I  made  a  brief  speed  i 
In  the  Senate  about  the  splendid  progress 
being  made  In  Utah  to  remove  architectural 
barriers  for  the  handicapped.  Surveys  havs 
been  made  to  locate  such  barriers  In  public 
and  other  Important  buildings  which  the 
handicapped  cannot  hurdle,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Utah  Committee  for  the  EUm- 
InaUon  of  Architectural  Barriers,  they  are 
gradually  being  removed. 

I  read  with  Interest,  therefore,  a  story  li 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  March  :  , 
written  by  Frances  Llde.  detailing  the  he- 
roic and  successful  eflorU  of  one  young  man 
who  hasn't  walked  for  more  than  10  yeari. 
but  who  has  made  himself  self-sufficient  and 
relatively  active  even  though  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

The  young  man  In  question.  Paul  O'Doe  - 
nell.  has  found  ways  to  get  around  many  ot 
the  architectural  handicaps  In  his  own  horns, 
and  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  he  now 
Is  working,  through  an  organization  called 
Open  Doors,  to  help  other  handicapped  s< - 
cure  the  some  amount  of  Independence.  Or  e 
of  their  projects  Is  a  survey  to  locate  arch  - 
tectural  barriers  and  recommend  changes. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  Washlngtca 
Star  story,  entitled  "Victims  of  Paralysis  Join 
in  Efforts  To  Open  Doors." 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Star.  Mar.    I, 

1964) 

Victims  or  Pa»alt8Is  Jom   in   EStorts  To 

Open  Doors 

(By  Prances  Llde) 

Paul  O'Donnell  parked  his  car.  whipped 
out  a  folding  wheelchair,  climbed  In  and.  in 
a  matter  of  seconds,  was  at  his  front  door 
where  he  bounced  the  chair  up  the  single 
step  and  led  his  visitor  to  the  living  room 

Now   "29  going  on  27."  as  he  put  It.  ^e 
hasn't  walked  wlthqut  the   aid  of  a  bra^e 
since  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  car  in  an 
cldent  when  he  was  15  years  old. 

"People  say.  'You  have  adjusted  to  yo 
Injury  very  well."  -  he  remarked,  "but  th^y 
should  say.  'We  have  adjusted  to  the  Injxify 
very  well.' " 

By  "we"  he  means  Just  about  everybody 
his  family  (six  brothers  and  a  sister),  l^ls 
"large  number  of  very  good  friends."  aid 
almoet  anyone  he  meets.  1 

CONTINTJXD   IN    SCHOOL  I 

He  spent  13  months  in  the  hospital  t^- 
lowlng  the  accident  but  was  back  In  Georae- 
town  Prep  School  within  a  few  days  afUer 
his  discharge.  J 

Then  he  went  on  to  Georgetown  Unlv^- 
slty.  got  his  first  Job  not  long  after  he  grad- 
uated, and  has  continued  to  do  the  things 
he  used  to  do  for  fun.  including  sports. 

An  athlete  before  the  Injury,  he  turned  to 
coaching  youngsters  at  the  St.  Thomas  Ap<>8- 
tle  School  near  his  home  on  27th  Street,  j"! 
really  believe  I  receive  more  satisfaction  fr(^m 
coaching  than  from  playing."  he  said.      [ 

He  also  bowls,  has  season  tickets  to  me 
Redskins'  games  each  year,  likes  to  go  to  me 
theater,  movies,  and  restaurants  ("I  am  ll|n- 
Ited  on  dancing,  though")  and  recently  spent 
10  days  In  Orlanda.  Pla..  where  he  was  l)*6t 
man  at  a  friend's  wedding 

Paul  said  his  friends  have  accepted  his  ^- 
J\iry  In  such  a  matter-of-fact  way  that  he 
do^n't  t^'l"^  they  are  consclo\is  of  It  wbjen 
they  call  up.  for  Instance,  and  say.  "L^'s 
go  to  a  moTle." 


He  doesn't  pretend,  however,  that  it 
doesn't  Involve  some  problems. 

ASKS    ABOUT    STIIPS 

"When  you  are  going  somewhere,  your 
Initial  queetlon  Is,  'How  many  steps  are 
there?'  "  he  pointed  out.  "Or  you  may  want 
to  know  If  there  Is  a  way  to  get  there  without 
using  steps  at  all. 

"People  have  been  good  to  me  and  I 
haven't  been  so  bullheaded  that  I  would  say. 
'No,  I  want  to  do  everything  myself,'  "  he 
continued. 

"There  have  been  times  when  I  had  to 
put  my  pride  away  and  scream  for  help.  But 
then  everybody  has  to  ask  for  help  of  some 
kind  from  time  to  time. 

"I  probably  have  lived  a  fuller  life  than 
If  I  hadn't  had  the  Injury.  Most  people 
strive  for  a  purpose  In  life.    Mine  Is  built  In. 

"And  I  believe  that  you  never  lose  some- 
thing that  you  are  not  given  a  great  deal 
more.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  I'd  be  do- 
ing If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  Injury.  I  think 
I'm  put  here  for  a  purpose  and  It  gives  me 
a  tool  to  work  with.  I  feel  I  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  people — and  with  It  a 
great  deal  of  resrponslbllity." 

Not  all  paralysis  victims  are  as  philosophi- 
cal as  Paul,  of  course,  nor  have  as  sxuiny  a 
dlBpKwitlon. 

But  a  score  or  more  of  traumatic  para- 
plegics and  quadriplegics  In  the  Washington 
area — mostly  teenage  boys  or  young  men — 
have  banded  together  In  an  effort  to  offer 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  recent 
victims  of  Injuries  who  have  been  similarly 
affected. 

"Opening  Doors"  Is  the  symbolic  name  of 
the  group. 

It  was  the  brain  child  of  a  young  college 
student.  Fred  Fay.  of  Fort  Sumner  Hills.  Md.. 
who  Is  now  at  the  University  of  Illinois — the 
only  university  In  the  world.  Incidentally, 
which  has  educational  facilities  that  are 
physically  accessible  to  students  in  wheel- 
chairs. 

Fred,  who  had  suffered  a  broken  neck  2 
years  earlier,  learned  of  Paul's  success  In 
surmounting  his  Injury  and  asked  him  to 
come  over  and  discuss  the  poeelbllltles  of  a 
group  that  might  serve  others  in  the  same 
situation. 

Both  young  men  happened  to  know  Dr. 
Margaret  Kenrick.  director  of  Georgetown 
University's  department  of  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  who  lives  a  couple  of 
doors  from  Fred,  so  they  called  her  In  as  an 
adviser. 

MAJOR    COALS    OUTLINED 

As  a  result  of  their  talk  It  was  concluded 
that  there  are  two  major  needs  for  traumatic 
paraplegics — someone  for  newly  Injiired  per- 
sons to  turn  to  for  advice  on  nonmedical 
problems,  and  a  directory  of  places  In  the 
area  which  are  accessible  to  persons  In  wheel 
chairs. 

The  name  "Opening  Doors"  was  chosen  to 
suggest  the  doors  of  opportunity  that  can 
be  opened  to  the  newly  Injured  as  well  as 
physical  doors  that  can  be  opened,  too,  by 
architectural  changes  If  they  are  too  narrow 
for  a  wheel  chair  or  accessible  only  by  going 
up  and  down  steps. 

The  next  move  was  to  recruit  members — 
In  the  beginning  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
already  were  rehabilitated,  holding  jobs,  at- 
tending college,  or  both.  About  a  dozen  were 
rounded  up  and  were  eager  to  help. 

The  group  meets  regularly — usually  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  month.  There  are  no 
dues;  members  contribute  by  doing  what 
they  can  for  others. 

Wives,  F>arents,  and  friends  have  partici- 
pated from  the  outset. 

Visits  to  the  newly  injured  by  members 
who  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  offer 
real  moral  support  are  an  important  service 
of  the  group.  Whenever  possible,  the  member 
chosen  has  the  same  level  of  injury  so  as  to 


be  familiar  with  the  difficulties  and  oppor- 
tunities that  the  patient  will  encounter. 

Opening  Doors  also  has  assembled  a 
"library"  of  Information  useful  to  para- 
plegics, quadriplegics  and  their  families. 
This  Is  In  the  custody  of  Fred's  mother,  Mrs. 
Allan  B.  Fay,  who  lives  at  6116  Overlea  Road 
In  Port  Sumner  Hills.  (Mrs.  Fay's  telephone 
number  Is  used  on  a  card  the  group  distrib- 
utes to  those  who  may  want  the  services  of 
Opening  Doors.) 

In  addition,  a  leaflet  Is  available  listing 
helpful  reading  materials  concerning  para- 
plegia, constructive  use  of  time,  home  care, 
and  the  like. 

SURVEY     SOUGHT 

Still  a  major  need,  according  to  Paul,  who 
Is  president  of  the  group.  Is  an  architectural 
barriers  survey  of  the  metropolitan  area 
which  vrill  produce  a  directory  of  places 
which  are  accessible  to  persons  In  wheel 
chairs.  The  District  Easter  Seal  Society  has 
Indicated  that  It  plans  to  work  with  the 
Commissioners  Committee  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  on  such  a  project. 

The  society  also  Is  eager  to  get  In  touch 
with  other  paraplegics  and  quadriplegics  in 
the  area.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
probably  are  about  400  and  Opening  Doors 
has  been  able  to  locate  only  a  small  fraction 
of  that  number. 

The  group  tries  to  publicize  any  project 
that  will  boost  the  morale  of  the  newly  in- 
jured. As  a  case  in  point,  Paul  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  tomorrow  night's  "East 
Side.  West  Side"  TV  program  deals  with 
problems  of  paraplegia. 

Also  supported  by  Opening  Doors  are  ef- 
forts made  to  promote  building  regulations 
providing  for  access  of  wheel  chairs  in  public 
places — especially    educational    Institutions. 
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SENATOR    HUMPHREY   CONGRATU- 
LATES RETAIL  CLERKS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL   ASSOCIATION    ON    MEM- 
BERSHIP GROWTH 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.  I 
rise  to  call  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  the  uninterrupted 
growth  of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
trade  unions,  the  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional  Association,   an   afiaiiate   of   the 
AFL-CIO. 

I  am  confident  that  all  Senators  wish 
to  join  with  me  in  congratulating  the 
RCIA.  and  its  president.  James  A.  Suf- 
fridge,  on  20  consecutive  years  of  mem- 
bership growth.  Recently,  Mr.  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  stated 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  vinion  in  the 
history  of  the  labor  movement  that  had 
compiled  such  a  record  of  uninterrupted 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  Retail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Association  is  comprised  of 
those  men  and  women  who  work  in  our 
retail  outlets  up  and  down  the  Main 
Streets  of  America.  They  assist  the 
housewife  in  the  supermarkets.  They 
sell  us  shoes,  clothes,  tools,  and  even 
confections  when  we  attend  the  theater. 
These  white-collar  workers  are  in  the 
mainstream  of  America's  economy. 

Today,  the  membership  of  the  RCIA  is 
nearly  a  half  million,  making  it  the  sixth 
largest  union  affiliated  with  the  130-odd 
international  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Last  June  I  had  the  opportunity,  along 
with  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  to  address  the 
RCIA  at  Its  75th  anniversary  year  con- 
vention In  Chicago.  I  was  proud  to  ad- 
dress this  group  of  organized  labor,  for  I 
have  known  from  long  experience  that 


they    exercise    the   highest    democratic 
principles. 

After  seeing  the  vitality  of  this  con- 
vention, there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
why  the  Retail  Clerks  Union  has  grown. 
I  congratulate  them  on  their  20  years  of 
membership  growth — without  interrup- 
tion and  their  diamond  Jubilee,  and  I 
know  they  are  going  to  have  another 
successful  75  years  and  keep  their  record 
unbroken. 


CIGARETTES— TRIED    AND    FOUND 
GUILTY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  writing  team  of  Lois  Mattox  Miller 
and  James  Monahan  have  produced  an 
informative  article.  "Cigarettes — Tried 
and  Found  Guilty."  which  appears  In  the 
April  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 

The  outline  of  the  evidence  developed 
through  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory 
Committee  is  presented  In  a  popular  form 
for  all  to  read. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  cogent 
statement  and  one  which  I  have  sub- 
scribed to  since  I  became  Interested  in 
the  connection  between  smoking  and 
disease,  and  that  is,  "In  the  last  analysis, 
the  issue  of  whether  to  smoke  or  not  to 
smoke  must  be  decided  by  each  Indi- 
vidual." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cigarettes — Tried  and  Found  Guilty 
(By  Lois  Mattox  Miller  and  James  Monahan) 

On  Saturday  morning.  January  11.  some 
100  reporters  entered  a  Federal  auditorlimi 
In  Washington,  DC.  When  the  press  was 
seated,  all  doors  were  locked  (to  prevent 
news  leaks),  and  clerks  handed  out  copies 
of  a  hefty.  387-page  book  entitled  "Smoking 
and  Health."  This  was  the  long-awaited  re- 
port of  U.S.  Surgeon  General  Luther  L.  Ter- 
r\'s  Advisory  Committee  which  was  expected 
to  settle  the  cigarette  controversy  once  and 
for  all. 

A  glance  at  the  report's  main  conclusion 
was  sufficient  to  reveal  that  the  impartial 
committee  of  medical  experts  had  produced 
a  blockbuster.  The  report  stated.  "On  the 
basis  of  prolonged  study  and  evaluation  of 
many  lines  of  converging  evidence,  the  com- 
mittee makes  the  follov(rlng  Judgment:  Cig- 
arette smoking  Is  a  health  hazard  of  suffi- 
cient imp)ortance  in  the  United  States  to 
warrant  appropriate  remedial  action." 

Within  a  few  hours  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  bristled  with  startling  head- 
lines. The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
example,  presented  the  story  under  a  front- 
page banner:  "It's  Official — Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Can  Kill  You." 

damning  evidence 

Summaries  of  the  voluminous  evidence 
supported  the  headlines: 

Cigarette  smoking  causes  lung  cancer  in 
men.  The  evidence  for  women,  while  less 
extensive,  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking  "far  outweighs  all  other  factors." 
including  air  pollution. 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  the  most  Important 
cause  of  chronic  bronchitis:  It  also  Increases 
the  risk  of  death  from  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema. 

Cigarette  smoking  greatly  reduces  lung 
function.  Breathlessness  is  far  more  prev- 
alent among  smokers  than  nonsmokers. 


Women  who  smoke  during  pregnancy  tend 
to  have  babies  who  are  underweight  at  birth. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  "significant  factor" 
in  causing  cancer  of  the  larynx  in  men,  and 
there  is  some  connection  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  cancer  of  the  esophagus  and  of 
the  urinary  bladder. 

Male  cigarette  smokers  have  a  70-percent 
higher  death  rate  from  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease than  nonsmokers. 

While  the  cause-and-effect  relationship  has 
not  been  established,  cigarette  smoking  is 
"associated"  with  many  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases, including  h3rpertenslve  heat  disease 
and  general  arteriosclerosis. 

The  10-man  Committee,  which  Included 
5  nonsmokers,  3  cigarette  smokers,  and  2 
cigar  smokers,  was  unanimous  In  all  Its  con- 
clusions. Moreover,  the  conclusions  paral- 
eled  those  of  a  report  nearly  2  years  earlier 
by  Britain's  Royal  College  of  Physicians.* 

BURDEN     OP     disproof 

Most  commentators  noted  that  the  "burden 
of  disproof"  had  now  been  passed  to  the 
tobacco  Industry.  "The  Committee."  stated 
one  editor,  "has  said  in  effect:  the  evidence 
overwhelmingly  indicts  cigarette  smoking;  if 
you  have  any  other  theory  to  explain  these 
findings,  prove  it  with  the  same  quaUty  of 
evidence  we  have  found." 

For  once,  the  tobacco  industry  had  no  glib 
answer.  The  Advisory  Committee  not  only 
ruled  out  air  |>ollution  as  the  chief  ca\ise 
of  lung  cancer  but  threw  cold  water  on  the 
Industry's  pet  theory  that  a  virus  is  the  cul- 
prit. Said  the  report:  "No  evidence  has  been 
forthcoming  to  date  implicating  a  virus." 

The  report  also  squelched  the  industry's 
argument  that  charges  associating  cigarettes 
v?lth  various  diseases  were  based  merely  on 
"statistical"  evidence.  "The  Committee  was 
aware."  the  report  stated,  "that  the  mere  es- 
tablishment of  a  statistical  association  be- 
tween tobacco  and  a  disease  is  not  enough. 
The  casual  significance  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  relation  to  the  disease  is  the  crucial  ques- 
tion. For  such  judgments  three  lines  of  evi- 
dence are  essential:  animal  experiments, 
clinical  and  autopsy  studies,  and  population 
or  epidemiological  studies."  Then  all  three 
converging  lines  of  evidence  were  cited. 

animal  evidence 
"There  is  evidence  from  numerous  labora- 
tories that  tobacco-smoke  condensates 
[tars]  and  extracts  of  tobacco  are  carcino- 
genic (cancer  producing]  for  several  ani- 
mal species."  Seven  compounds  found  in 
smoke  and  tars  have  been  proved  carcino- 
genic; and  other  substances  in  tobacco  and 
smoke,  though  not  carcinogenic,  promote 
cancer  production.  Some  irritants  in  the 
smoke  produce  experimentally  the  noncan- 
cerous tissue  damage  seen  in  heavy  smok- 
ers. 

CLINICAL    EVIDENCE 

The  report  cited  the  "extensive  and  con- 
trolled study"  by  Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach.  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  at  New  York  Medical 
College,  of  lung  tissue  taken  from  some 
1,500  men  who  had  died  of  various  causes.' 
Cancerous  and  precancerous  changes  in  cells 
were  found  in  many  specimens.  Later  this 
evidence  was  matched  with  the  individual's 
smoking  (or  nonsmoking)  history.  Cancer- 
ous or  precancerous  cellular  changes  "were 
much  more  common  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  of  cigarette  smokers  and  subjects 
with  lung  cancer  than  of  nonsmokers  and 
patients  without  lung  cancer.  •  •  •  Many 
of  the  findings  observed  by  Auerbach  have 
been  confirmed  by  other  investigators." 

POPULATION    STUDIES 

Since  1939  niunerous  population  studies 
have    established    the    connection    between 


'  See  "Lung  Cancer  and  Cigarettes,"  the 
Reader's  Digest.  June  1962. 

»  See  "The  Cigarette  Controversy :  A  Storm 
Is  Brewing. "  the  Reader's  Digest.  August 
1963. 


smoking  and  various  diseases.  Two  types  of 
surveys,  the  report  stated,  "have  furnished 
information  of  the  greatest  value  for  the 
work  of  this  committee."  The  first  is  the 
"retrospective  study,"  of  which  there  have 
been  29.  comparing  medical  records  and 
death  certificates  of  known  smokers  with 
those  of  known  nonsmokers.  "It  la  note- 
worthy," the  committee  stated,  "that  all  29 
retrospective  studies  found  an  association 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer." 

The  second  type  of  study  Is  "prospective." 
In  this,  large  numbers  of  living  smokers, 
nonsmokers  and  ex-smokers  are  enrolled. 
Complete  histories  of  their  smoking  habits 
are  recorded,  and  over  the  years,  as  partici- 
pants die,  from  whatever  cause,  their  death 
certificates  are  obtained  for  study.  The 
Committee  examined  seven  such  studies 
made  In  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

Of  the  1.128,000  men  in  the  seven  studies, 
37,391  died  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
combined  repwrts.  The  Committee  found 
that,  for  all  causes  of  death  taken  together, 
the  death  rate  for  male  cigarette  smokers 
was  "nearly  70  percent  higher  than  for  non- 
smokers.  For  coronary-artery  disease,  the 
death  rate  is  70  percent  higher  for  cig- 
arette smokers.  For  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema,  the  death  rate  for  cigarette 
smokers  Is  500  percent  higher  than  for  non- 
smokers.  For  cancer  of  the  lung,  the  most 
frequent  site  of  cancer  in  men,  the  death 
rate  Is  nearly  1,000  percent  higher." 

THE  FTLTEB  QUESTION 

To  the  dismay  of  the  tobacco  companies, 
the  report  made  no  findings  on  filtertip 
cigarettes  (which  account  for  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  total  cigarette  sales) .  Later.  Sxirgeon 
General  Terry  explained:  The  Committee  be- 
lieved it  had  insufficient  evidence  as  to  the 
effect  of  various  filters.  Since  not  all  the 
substances  in  tobacco  smoke  which  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  health  are  yet  known.  It 
would  be  imp>osslble  to  know  whether  a  i?lven 
filter  might  permit  the  passage  of  hazardous 
sxisbtances.  He  admitted,  however,  that  it 
would  be  "erroneous  to  conclude  that  cig- 
arette filters  have  no  effect." 

Asked  if  "standardized  research"  on  the 
effectiveness  and  selectivity  of  filters,  as  well 
as  additional  research  on  the  comp>onents 
of  smoke  would  not  be  desirable.  Dr.  Terry 
answered.  "Yes.  unquestionably."  The  Com- 
mittee felt,  he  added,  that  "the  development 
of  better  or  more  selective  filters  is  a  prcanls- 
ing  avenue  for  further  research." 

In  presenting  the  report.  Dr.  Terry 
promised  that  there  would  be  "no  foot- 
dragging"  by  the  Government.  "We  will  move 
promptly  to  determine  what  remedial  health 
measures  the  Public  Health  Service  should 
take."  The  exact  nature  of  the  remedial 
measures  probably  will  be  left  to  a  second 
advisory  committee. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
that  It  was  ready  to  take  action  in  its  field. 
On  Jsmuary  18,  it  issued  a  set  of  proposed 
reg^atlons  which,  among  other  things, 
would  require  every  cigarette  advertisement. 
p>ackage.  and  carton  to  carry  this  warning: 
"Caution — Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Health 
Hazard.  The  Sin-geon  General's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health  has 
found  that  cigarette  smoking  contributes 
substantially  to  mortality  from  certain  spe- 
cific diseases  and  to  the  overall  death  rate." 
A  shorter  warning  was  designed  particularly 
fcM-  television  commercials:  "Caution — Clg«- 
arette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Health.  It 
May  Cause  Death  Prom  Cancer  suad  Other 
Diseases." 

THE   TOBACCO    LOBBT 

When  the  Advisory  Committee  was  formed 
in  July  1962.  the  tobacco  industry  welcomed 
the  project  and  hoped  for  a  "comprehensive 
review"  of  the  evidence.  But  when  the  re- 
port was  published,  the  president  of  the 
Tobacco  Institute.  George  V  Allen,  com- 
mented on  a  remark  which  Dr.  T*rrT  had 
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made  at  an  Informal  press  conference.    Sale 
AUen,   "As   Surgeon   General  Terry   polntec 
out.  'There  Is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  knowr 
on  the  subject."    In  short,  this  report  Is  nol. 
the  final  chapter." 

No  one  disagrees.     Indeed,   the  presideni 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  Dr.  Wendel 
O.  Scott,  said  of  the  report.  "More  researct, 
l8    needed   to   determine   what   constituent  i 
In  cigarette  smoke  are  responsible  for  lun( 
cancer,    how    these    cancers    develop,    an< 
whether    these    constituents   can   be    elimi- 
nated."     Responsible   health  ofHclals.   how- 
ever, are  unwilling  to  suspend  judgment  an(  i 
sacrifice   lives   imtU  the   "final   chapter"   li 
written.    Dr.  Scott  commented.  "It  Is  essen  ■ 
tlal   that   action   be    taken   Immediately   U> 
make  use  of  the  Information  In  this  repor; 
to  reduce  the  tragic  and  unnecessary  toll  or 
more    than    100    deaths    a    day    caiised    br 
cigarette  smoking  In  this  country." 

The  tobacco  Industry,  for  more  than  1) 
years,  has  demanded  "more  research"  as  ii 
delaying  tactic  against  every  authorltatlv  3 
study  of  cigarettes  and  disease.  But  froEi 
now  on  Its  propaganda,  aimed  at  confusing  or 
beguiling  the  public,  will  be  subordinated  tJ 
high-pressure  politics.  Openly  or  behind  th; 
scenes,  the  battle  will  be  waged  on  Capltcl 

Hill- 

When  the  FTC's  proposal  for  regulatln; 

cigarette  labeling  and  advertising  was  an- 
nounced. It  drew  fire  Immediately  from  tc- 
bacco-State  Members  of  Congress.  Repre- 
sentative Harold  D.  Coolet,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  House  Agrlcultuije 
Committee,  challenged  the  CommUslon  s 
authority,  and  added.  "I  think  someone  la 
the  FTC  must  be  emotionally  disturbed." 

The  tobacco  lobby  was  already  at  work. 
"Tobacco-State  Congressmen."  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  "were  also  seeking  IJo 
round  up  support  from  Representatives  6t 
other  States  that  have  a  large  stake  In  ciga- 
rettes— areas  where  cellophane,  cigarette  pa- 
pers and  aluminum  foil,  for  example,  aie 
produced.  The  suppliers  of  the  clgaretle 
Industry  are  spread  from  South  Dakota  lo 
Texas." 

The  objective  Is  to  delay  or  kill  anythldg 
that  might  hurt  cigarette  sales — speclflcai:  y 
the  proposed  PTC  regulations.     There  ms  y 
even  be  a  huge  handout  for  the  tobacco  Hi 
dustry.      Representative    Coolet   has   Intro 
duced  a  bill  to  provide  $5  million  for  "an 
emergency  research  program  to  make  clgu- 
rettes  safer."     He   has  not  explained,   ho^r- 
ever,  why  taxpayers'  money  should  be  spent 
to    try    to    solve    a    problem    that    proper  ,y 
should  be  the  business  of  an  Industry  whk  h 
spends  over  $200  million  annusilly  on  clgii 
rette  advertising. 
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The  cigarette  companies  are  aware  that 
they  are  in  for  trouble  and  that  the  Advisory 
Committee's  report  may  hasten  It.  Says 
Edward  J.  Blousteln,  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University.  "Unquestionably  it 
will  carry  great  weight  with  jurors."  Iron- 
ically, the  warning  which  the  FTC  would 
put  on  labels  and  In  ads  would,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  legal  experts,  probably  relieve  the 
manufacturers  of  such  liability  in  the  fu- 
ture. Yet  the  industry  hesitates  to  make 
the  admission,  and  probably  will  fight  to  the 
bitter  end. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  issue  of  whether 
to  smoke  or  not  to  smoke  must  be  decided 
by  each  individual.  Legislation  can  provide 
much-needed  controls  over  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry. But  "you  can't  legislate  against 
cigarette  smoking."  said  Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo 
of  Rochester.  Minn.,  after  reading  the  Ad- 
visory Committee's  report.  "It's  up  to  the 
individual  whether  to  quit  or  not." 


POLITICS  VERSUS   HUMAN   LIFE 

"The  smoking  report  can  hardly  be  kebt 
out  of  politics."  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
editorial  commented,  "but  the  Immediate 
tendency  of  tobacco-State  politicians  to  rise 
up  In  defense  of  cigarettes  and  to  question 
the  report's  findings  Is  a  sorry  commentary 
on  their  concern  for  human  health  or  llf« ." 

The  tobacco  industry  is  desperate,  nat 
only  because  of  what  may  be  lost  in  salds, 
but  because  far  more  may  be  lost  as  a  result 
of  damage  suits  brought  against  the  clg 
rette  companies  by  victims  of  lung  cane 
who  smoked  a  particular  brand  or  by  t^ 
victims'  survivors.  Five  cases  already  he 
gone  to  trial,  many  more  are  pending, 
legal  point  at  issue  is  the  "Implied  warrant 
that  cigarettes  are  safe  to  smoke  because  t 
manufacturer  does  not  state  otherwise.  jLn 
one  case  (Green  v.  The  American  TobaOco 
Co.)  the  court  held  that  Green's  two  or  thiee 
packs  of  Lucky  Strikes  per  day  probalily 
caused  the  lung  cancer  which  killed  hln. 
However,  the  covirt  refused  to  award  the 
$1,500,000  In  damages  sought  by  Green's 
estate,  and  the  U.S.  Coiirt  of  Appeals  Re- 
versed the  verdict  and  ordered  a  new  trlbl. 


POLAND  GETS  U.S.  AID:  SENDS 
ARMS  TO  REDS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  any 
American  encouragement  of  trade  with 
Communist  countries  which  strengthens 
either  the  economy  or  the  military  pos- 
ture of  the  Reds  is  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  imperils  the  con- 
tinued peace  of  the  world.  It  is  axio- 
matic, Mr.  President,  that  only  the  Com- 
munists are  strong  enough  to  threaten 
the  United  States  with  war  in  this  mod- 
ern age  and  that  only  a  Communist  coun- 
try strong  enough  to  feel  it  has  a  chance 
for  victory  will  ever  upset  world  peace  by 
attacking  the  United  States.  Thus  when 
we  recklessly  pursue  trade  and  credit 
policies  which  enable  the  Communists  to 
overcome  their  basic  economic  deficien- 
cies, we  jeopardize  our  goal  of  enduring 
peace  and  continuing  freedom. 

Allan  H.  Ryskind,  of  California,  noted 
syndicated  columnist,  has  an  interesting 
comment  on  this  proposition  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  It  provides 
serious  food  for  thought  for  all  of  us. 
I  hope  many  other  writers  and  editors 
will  also  record  their  observations: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Indianapolis    (Ind.)    News.   Dec. 
18. 1963] 

Professor  Contirms  It:    Poland  Gets   U.S. 

Am,  Sends  Arms  to  Viet  Reds 

(By  Allan  H.  Ryskind) 

Washington. — Shovild  America  increase  aid 
and  trade  to  Communist  Poland?  This  has 
now  become  a  major — and  annual — debate 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House,  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  engineering  lawmak- 
ers into  supporting  this  policy,  contending 
these  concessions  will  finally  "woo"  Poland 
to  the  West. 

The  new  President  and  even  some  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Congress,  however,  may 
be  less  enthusiastic  about  it  when  they  learn 
that  Poland  has  made  an  arms  deal  with 
North  Vietnam,  whose  soldiers  have  killed 
128  Americans  In  South  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  trade  and  aid  to  Poland,  far  from 
winning  friends,  is  helping  that  Red  nation's 
capacity  to  put  American  GIs  in  an  early 
grave. 

The  news  that  Polish  arms  are  reaching 
North  Vietnam  has  also  reached  the  ears  of 
the  State  Department  policymakers,  but  the 
Foggy  Bottom  crew  insists  It  has  no  hard 


information  on   the  subject,  that  it  Is  all 
rumor  and  speculation. 

For  the  State  Department's  information, 
then.  It  would  be  good  to  relate  an  article 
by  Author  P.  J.  Honey,  in  the  October-De- 
cember 1961.  The  China  Quarterly,  a  scholar- 
ly magazine  published  in  London.  Profes- 
sor Honey,  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  on 
Vietnam,  has  indicated  in  correspondence 
to  this  writer  that  Poland  continued  to  send 
arms  to  North  Vietnam  in  1962  as  well.  I 
have  not  received  word  regarding  Poland's 
possible  delivery  of  arms  to  North  Vietnam 
in  1963. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister, 
Pham  Van  Dong,  relates  Professor  Honey, 
toured  Red  China,  Russia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope In  June,  July,  and  August  of  1961.  where 
he  "secured  military  aid  to  the  value  of 
220  million  new  rubles  for  the  DRV's  (Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam)  struggle  to  re- 
unify Vietnam.  The  principal  donor  was 
Russia,  but  some  of  this  aid  was  also  given 
by  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  China." 

Professor  Honey  Indicates  in  his  corre- 
spondence that  this  news,  while  not  verified 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department,  could  be  veri- 
fied by  Britain,  Prance,  or  Canada  which  have 
diplomatic  representatives  in  North  Vietnam. 
His  own  information  source,  relates  Profes- 
sor Honey,  also  lives  in  Hanoi,  the  capital 
of  North  Vietnam. 

"My  articles  on  North  Vietnam,"  writes 
Professor  Honey,  "are  always  read  by  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  authorities  and  have 
frequently  been  commented  on  by  Hanoi 
radio.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Poles  have 
also  seen  this  short  article,  but  neither  the 
Poles  nor  the  Vietnamese  have  denied  my 
statement. 

"Moreover,  the  big  Vietnamese  buildup 
both  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  shows  that 
military  aid  has  come  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  some  source,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  my  correspondent's  informa- 
tion about  this  sovu-ce." 

A  question  not  only  arises  then,  whether 
we  should  supply  Poland  with  any  aid  or 
trade  concessions,  but  why  the  State  De- 
partment doesn't  at  least  acknowledge,  as 
they  have  not.  that  there  Is  good  evidence 
to  believe  Poland  Is  sending  arms  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  Someone,  this  reporter  in- 
sists, should  find  out  the  extent  to  which 
Poland  is  aiding  North  Vietnam  before  Con- 
gress grants  that  nation  any  more  aid  or 
trade. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  bill 
7152,  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  93  Leg.] 

Aiken  Gruenlng  Monroney 

Allott  Hart  Moree 

Bartlett  Hartke  Morton 

BeaU  Hayden  Mundt 

Bennett  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Bible  Hill  Neuberger 

Boggs  Holland  Pell 

Brewster  Hruska  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Humphrey  RlblcofT 

Byrd,  Va.  Inouye  Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Jackson  Russell 

Cannon  Johnston  SaltonstaU 

Carlson  Jordan,  N.C.  Scott 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho     Smathera 

Church  Keating  Smith 

Clark  Lausche  Sparkman 

Cooper  Long.  Mo.  Stennls 

Cotton  Long,  La.  Symington 

Curtis  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Dodd  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Domlnick  McCarthy  Tower 

Douglas  McClellan  Walters 

Ellender  McGee  Williams,  Del. 

Eh-vin  McGovem  Yarborough 

Fong  Mclntyre  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  McNamara  Young.  Ohio 

Goldwater  Metcalf 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE] ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
SEN],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  7152. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  acting  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 

TOMORROW 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  it  is  understood  that  this  in 
no  way  shall  be  interpreted  as  interfer- 
ing with  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  the  floor. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LENGTH  OF  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion until  at  least  10  o'clock  tonight.  All 
Senators  should  be  on  notice,  with  re- 
spect to  quorum  calls  or  other  activities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me. 


ADVERTISEMENT  OF  COORDINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE  FOR  FUNDA- 
MENTAL AMERICAN  FREEDOMS, 
INC. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  With  the  same 
imderstanding,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspaper  advertisement  of  the  Coor- 
dinating Committee  for  Fimdamental 
American  Freedoms,  Inc.,  which  ap- 
peared in  many  newspapers  throughout 
the  Nation  was  the  object  of  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week,  but  it 
was  not  included  in  the  Record. 

At  some  later  time  I  shall  speak  on 
the  factual  statements  and  merits  of 
this  advertisement,  but  I  think  that  the 
Senators  should  have  the  advantage  now 
of  the  full  contents  of  the  advertisement. 
The  information  therein  contained  has 
very  significant  value  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One-Hundred-Billion -Dollar  Blackjack: 
The  Civil  Rights  Bill — The  Bill  Is  Not  a 
Moderate  Bill  and  It  Has  Not  Been 
Watered  Down — It  CoNSTrruTES  the 
Greatest  Grasp  for  Executive  Power  Con- 
ceived in  the  20th  Century 

the    socialists'    omnibus    bill    of    1963    NOW 

before  the  senate 

The  American  people  are  being  set  up  for 
a  blow  that  would  destroy  their  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  how  they  will  live. 

What  is  being  piously  presented  as  a  hu- 
mane effort  to  redress  past  wrong — the  "civil 
rights"  bill — is,  in  fact,  a  cynical  design  to 
make  even  the  least  of  us,  black  and  white 
alike,  subject  to  the  whim  and  cajM^ce  of 
Government  bureaucrats. 

Unless  American  workers,  farmers,  business 
and  professional  men,  teachers,  homeovniers, 
every  citizen  awakens  now,  harsh  Federal 
controls  will  reach  into  our  homes,  jobs,  busi- 
nesses, and  schools,  Into  our  local  and  State 
elections,  and  into  our  municipal  and  State 
governments. 

one-hundred-billion-dollar  blackjack 

You  should  know,  through  this  bill  you 
are  to  be  struck  by  a  $100  billion  blackjack — 
almost  the  total  Federal  budget.     Your  tax 


money  1b  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  against 
you. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  civil  rights  bill : 

(1)  It  wotild  amend  every  Federal  law 
(hundreds  of  them)  that  deals  with  financing 
so  that  each  Federal  department  or  agency 
could  make  its  own  regulations  to  manipu- 
late Federal  funds:  Each  Federal  depart- 
ment would  define  for  iteelf  what  is  "dis- 
crimination" and  apply  ita  own  penalties 
(sec.  601-602). 

(2)  It  would  empower  Federal  political  ap- 
pointees— through  the  use  of  the  blacklist, 
cancellation  of  contracts,  foreclosure,  and 
other  punitive  means — to  use  almost  $100  bil- 
lion a  year  to  force  our  people  to  knuckle 
under  to  Executive  dictation  (sees.  601-602). 

You  should  know  this. 

TOTAL  federal  CONTROL 

The  bill  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  (a)  allow  people  to  be  jailed  without 
trial  by  jury  (titles  I,  II,  UI,  IV,  and  VII) . 

It  would  (b)  allow  the  Gtovernment  to  hold 
star  chamber  sessions  and  to  imprison  those 
who  disclose,  without  permission,  what  went 
on  behind  its  closed  doors  (sec.  501). 

It  would  (c)  deny  an  individual  the  right 
to  freely  seek  employment  without  Federal 
Interference  as  to  race  or  religion — it  wotild 
deny  this  right  (titles  VI  and  vn). 

It  would  (d)  deny  the  employer  the  right 
to  hire,  fire,  promote  and  demote  without 
Federal  Interference  as  to  race  or  religion — It 
would  deny  this  right  (titles  VI  and  VII). 

It  would  (e)  deny  to  school  boards  (public 
and  private)  and  to  colleges  the  right  to  de- 
termine, unhampered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, how  their  students  and  teaching  staffs 
would  be  handled — It  would  deny  this  right 
(titles  rv,  VI  and  vn) . 

It  wovUd  (f)  take  from  local  and  State 
officials  their  right,  without  Federal  interfer- 
ence: 

To  handle  local  and  State  elections  (title 

I): 

To  regulate  local  parks,  swimming  poola 
and  other  recreational  facilities    (title  EI); 

To  regulate  hotels,  restaurants,  motion 
picture  houses,  stadiums,  etc.  (title  m) ;  and 

To  regulate  employment  practices  (titles 
VI  and  VII). 

THE  MYSTERY  WORD:  "DISCRIMINATION" 

The  bin  now  pending  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
would : 

(a)  Allow  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  to  determine  for  Itself  what  Is  and 
what  is  not  "discrimination"  (titles  V,  VI, 
and  VII)— the  bill.  Itself,  does  not  define  the 
word. 

(b)  Allow  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  to  determine  for  Itself  what  is  and 
what  is  not  "race"  and  "religion"  (titles  IV, 
V.  VI,  and  VII) — The  bill.  Itself,  does  not 
define  either  word. 

Therefore,  there  would  be  no  uniformity  of 
interpretation.  What  might  be  classified  as  a 
"discriminatory  practice"  by  one  agency, 
might  not  de  so  classified  by  another  agency. 

OMNIPOTENT    PRESIDENT 

And  always — If  this  bill  becomes  law — 
there  will  be  the  omnipotent  President  or  his 
appointees  to  rule,  thumbs  up,  thvimbs  down. 
Sometimes,  yes.    Sometimes,  no. 

Only  a  dictator  has  such  prerogatives. 

It  follows,  then,  under  the  Socialists' 
omnibus  bill — misnamed  the  civil  rights 
bill — those  who  enjoy  political  favor  may 
expect  political  favors.  Others  may  expect 
something  else. 

Such  is  the  significance  of  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate :  It  would  estab- 
lish the  rule  of  man  and  abolish  the  rule 
of  law. 

Six  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  each  an  attorney  and  each  an 
expert  in  this  sort  of  legislation  have  said: 
"The  reported  bill  is  not  a  moderate  blU  and 
it  has  not  been  watered  down.    It  constitutes 
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the  greatest  grasp  for  executive  power  con 
celved  In  the  20th  century." 

If   you   wish   this   bill   defeated,   you   cani 
defeat  It:  Write  your  Senators,  both  of  them 
Write  them,  now,  today,  and  tell  them  you 
oppose  It.    Tell  them  why. 

There  Is  no  other  way.  If  you  want  thlt 
bin  stopped,  write  your  Senators,  now,  and 
tell  them  so. 

Within  the  coverage  of  this  bill  Federal  In 
specters  would  dictate  to  ' — 

Individuals  as  to: 

1.  Seniority  In  private  employment. 

2.  Seniority  in  civil  service. 

3.  Preferential  advance  of  minorities. 

4.  Social  security. 

5.  Veterans'  and  welfare  benefits. 

6.  Employee  facilities. 
Farmers  as  to: 

1.  All  Federal  farm  programs. 

2.  Employees  and  tenants. 

3.  Membership  In  farm  organizations. 
Labor  unions  and  members  as  to: 

1.  Job  seniority  of  members. 

2.  Seniority  in  apprenticeship  programs. 

3.  Racial  balance  in  Job  classifications. 

4.  Racial  balance  In  membership. 

5.  Preferential  advance  of  minorities. 
Banks  and  other  financial  Institutions  ai 


to: 

1.  Approval  of  loans. 
a.  Foreclosure  of  loans. 

3.  Compensation,  terms,  conditions  of  em 
ployment. 

4.  Hiring,    firing   and    promotion    of   em 
ployees. 

5.  Racial  balance  of  Job  classifications. 
Businesses  and  Industries  as  to: 

1.  Hiring,    firing,    and    promoting   of   em 
ployees. 

2.  Racial  balance  of  Job  classifications. 

3.  Racial  balance  of  office  staffs. 

4.  Preferential   treatment  of  minorities. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AFTECTED 

Federal  programs  subject  to  manipulation 
include  loans  by  all  Federal  agencies;  Fami 
Credit  Administration;  Federal  land  banks 
banks  for  cooperatives;  production  and  com 
modlty  credit;  SBA  and  FNMA;  school  lunck 
programs;  Hill-Burton  hospitals;  highway 
construction;  child  welfare  services;  social 
security;  community  health  services;  schocl 
fellowships  and  research;  school  and  colleg; 
construction;  aid  to  blind  and  disabled; 
vocational  education;  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations;  Federal  Reserve  System;  na- 
tional banks;  Federal  Civil  Service;  Federal 
contracts;  veterans'  benefits. 

Within   the  coverage  of  this  bill  Federal 
Inspectors  whould  dictate  to  * — 

Schools  and  colleges  as  to : 

1.  Handling  of  pupils. 

2.  Employment  of  faculties. 

3.  Occupancy  of  dormitories. 

4.  Use  of  facilities. 
Teachers  as  to: 

1.  Their  employment,  discharge,  and  pro- 
motion. 

2.  Preferential  treatment  of  minorities. 

3.  Compensation,  terms,  and  conditions  df 
their  emplojrment.  . 

Hospitals  as  to: 

1.  Medical  and  nursing  staffs. 

2.  Technical,  clerical,  and  other  employee^ 

3.  Patients'  beds  and  operating  rooms. 

4.  Facilities  and  accommodations. 
Hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  as  to: 

1.  Rental  of  rooms. 

2.  Service  of  customers. 


■Free  book:  "Unmasking  the  Civil  Rlgh 
Bill,"  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  bill  may  4« 
had  from  this  committee      Single  copy 
More  than  1  copy  10  cents  each. 

*The  outlines  appearing  affect  those  per 
sons  who  fall  within  the  categories  to 
extent  described  in  the  10  bills  ("titles'!) 
embodied  in  this  package  of  legislation,  sub 
Ject  to  minor  exceptions.  Detailed  analys^ 
may  be  obtained  from  this  conunittee 


free 
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3.  Hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  of  em- 
ployees. 

States  and  municipalities  as  to: 

1.  State  FEPC  acts. 

2.  State  labor  laws. 

3.  Handling  of  public  facilities. 

4.  Supervision  of  private  facilities. 

5.  Judges  and  law  enforcement  officers. 

6.  Handling  of  elections. 

DICTATORIAL  ATTORNEY   GENERAL 

This  bill  would  make  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  virtual  dictator  of  America's  manners 
and  morals.  It  would  grant  him  unprece- 
dented authority  to  file  suits  against  prop- 
erty owners,  plain  citizens,  and  State  and 
local  officials,  even  though  the  supposed 
grievant  has  not  filed  suit.  The  Attorney 
General  would  become  the  grlevant's  lawyer 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  The  bill  grants 
to  the  Attorney  General : 

1.  The  unprecedented  power  to  shop 
around  for  a  Judge  he  prefers  to  hear  a  vot- 
ing suit  (title  I). 

2.  The  right  to  sue  an  owner  of  public 
accommodations  before  the  owner  is  ac- 
cused of  a   "discriminatory  practice"   (title 

n). 

3.  To  sue  State  or  local  officials  concerning 
public  faculties  without  an  individual  hav- 
ing filed  suit  (title  HI) . 

4.  To  sue  local  school  boards,  although  no 
suit  has  been  filed  by  any  schoolchild  or 
other  person  (title  IV) . 

Last  fall,  when  broad  authority  to  sue  in 
civil  rights  matters  was  first  proposed,  the 
Attorney  General  said:  "Obviously,  the  pro- 
posal injects  Federal  Executive  authority  in- 
to some  areas  which  are  not  its  legitimate 
concern  and  vests  the  Attorney  General  with 
broad  discretion  in  matters  of  great  politi- 
cal and  social  concern." 

This  bill  falls  within  that  condemnation. 

Tearsheets  of  this  ad,  suitable  for  repro- 
duction in  other  newspapers,  may  be  had 
upon  request. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  for  Funda- 
mental American  Freedoms,  Inc.,  301  First 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.,  William  Loeb, 
chairman,  Manchester,  N.H.;  John  C.  Sat- 
terfield.  secretary,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  John  J. 
Synon,  director,  Washington,  D.C. 


VOLUNTARY    RACIAL    RELOCATION 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  last  week  it  was  my  privilege 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  in  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill.  This 
amendment  would  create  a  Voluntary 
Racial  Relocation  Commission  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  about 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  races 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  would  accomplish  its  mission  pri- 
marily by  encouraging  and  providing 
financial  assistance  to  the  Negro  popu- 
lation to  move  voluntarily  from  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  concentrated  in  over- 
whelming numbers  to  areas  and  States 
where  very  few  Negroes  live  at  present. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out  in  his  discussion  of  this  proposal  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  overall  ob- 
jective would  be  to  bring  about  a  racial 
population  mix  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  will  be  more  in  line  with  the  over- 
all percentage  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  country  to  the  entire  population. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
fair,  reasonable,  logical,  and  equitable 
proposal.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
»Re  extent  and  intensity  of  the  racial 
unrest  which  prevails  in  any  region  bears 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  relative  size 


of  the  minority  group.  Therefore,  a 
wider  dispersal  of  the  minority  through- 
out the  Nation  would  certainly  alleviate 
the  alleged  problems  of  conflict  and  dis- 
crimination which  upset  and  disturb 
those  who  so  ardently  support  H.R.  7152. 
More  than  this,  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  give  those  who  are  so 
certain  and  confident  that  they  have  the 
solution  to  the  racial  problem — and  who 
are  so  determined  to  impose  this  solu- 
tion on  others — to  assume  some  portion 
of  the  problem  itself.  It  has  always  been 
strange  to  me  that  those  who  are  not 
really  confronted  with  the  problem  In 
their  own  States  are  consistently  found 
In  the  vanguard  of  those  who  woiild  im- 
pose their  solution  on  those  sections  of 
the  Nation  where  the  problem  is  very 
real. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  myself  will  enable  those  who 
are  so  insistent  on  imposing  their  will 
on  us  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  will  be  some- 
what commensurate  with  and  equal  to 
that  which  they  propose  to  impose  on 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  legislation. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  man- 
ifestly unfair  for  those  who  do  not  share 
the  problem  to  dictate  the  solution  of  it 
to  those  who  face  it  daily  and  who  have 
lived  with  it  for  100  years.  If  they  are 
sincere  in  their  announced  purpose,  then 
certainly  they  will  be  willing  to  accept 
and  absorb  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Ne- 
gro population.  If  they  do  so  they  will 
acquire  a  portion  of  the  problem  to  go 
along  with  their  patented  proposals  for 
the  solution  of  It. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  H.R. 
7152,  if  passed,  will  have  a  much  greater 
impact  on  the  South  than  on  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  designed  to  exclude  certain  sections 
of  the  Nation  from  the  more  stringent 
provisions  of  certain  sections.  Let  me 
refer  to  the  colloquy  which  I  had  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson]  last  Friday.  He  made 
it  clear  that,  coupled  with  his  all-out 
support  of  the  bill,  he  had  the  conviction 
that  neither  the  public  accommodations 
title  nor  the  FEPC  provisions  would  be 
applicable  to  his  own  State.  Yet  he  is 
very  anxious  to  impose  these  same  titles 
on  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  still  can- 
not understand  why  those  who  do  not 
share  the  problem,  and  who  contend  that 
certain  important  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  be  inapplicable  to  their  States,  feel 
that  they  have  such  a  superior  ability  to 
write  legislation  for  Mississippi  and  other 
Southern  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  statistics. 
Let  me  point  out.  however,  that  there  are 
12  States  which  have  less  than  1  percent 
Negro  population.  This  contrasts  with 
the  national  average  of  10.5  percent. 
Among  these  States  are  Idaho,  Montana, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  and 
Wyoming.  The  population  of  an  addi- 
tional 14  States  is  less  than  5  percent 
Negro.  Among  these  are  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin.  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, Cormecticut,  and  Kansas. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mississippi's  per- 
centage of  Negro  population  is  in  excess 
of  42  percent.     It  has  915.743  Negroe*. 
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The  26  States  which  have  less  than  5  per- 
cent Negro  population  have  an  aggregate 
Negro  population  of  only  779.329.  Thus. 
Mississippi  has  17  percent  more  Negroes 
within  its  boimdaries  than  26  other 
States  combined. 

Here,  in  clear  outlines,  lies  the  prob- 
lem which  would  be  at  least  partially 
ameliorated  if  the  proposed  amendment 
is  adopted.  The  program  contemplated 
would  be  entirely  voluntair  and  no 
strong  arm  of  Federal  compulsion  would 
be  involved  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
House-passed  force  bill.  It  would  im- 
pose no  restrictions  on  free  enterprise  or 
individual  liberty  and  freedom.  It  would 
afford  new  opportunity  to  many  under- 
privileged members  of  our  society  and 
give  them  new  hope. 

Since  the  amendment  is  directed  to- 
ward a  peaceful  solution  of  the  grave 
and  explosive  racial  problems  which  now 
threaten  to  divide  this  Nation,  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  given  careful,  conscien- 
tious, and  openminded  consideration  by 
those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in 
such  a  solution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resxuned  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  sissisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

TITLE  Vn EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT  SECTION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President — 
The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
opportunity  for  employment  without  dis- 
crimination •  *  •  is  a  right  of  all  persons 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  the  national  policy  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  Individual  to  be  free  from 
Euch  discrimination. 

So  States  the  opening  of  title  VH — 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity — of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 

The  title  seeks  to  require  all  employ- 
ers, employment  agencies,  and  labor  im- 
ions  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  their 
spheres,  and  carries  the  force  of  injunc- 
tion law  and  imprisonment  without  trial 
by  jury  and  without  appeal  for  those 
held  in  violation. 

Does  title  VII  set  up  a  "quota  basis"  for 
employment?  That  is,  will  businesses 
be  required  to  hire  a  proportion  of  Negro 
employees  approximating  the  proportion 
in  the  population  of  the  area? 

The  bill  does  not  say  so,  but  its  backers 
in  the  House  gave  no  assurance  in  this 
respect,  even  when  alarmed  opponents 
cited  the  "quota  system"  as  a  certainty. 

Title  vn  sets  up  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  of  live  mem- 
bers— at  $20,000  a  year  each — to  ad- 
minister the  act  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


has  administered  labor-management  af- 
fairs. It  is  to  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  lengthy  list  of  Government  Bu- 
reaus. 

This  title  shall  become  effective  1  year 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  and 
shall,  during  the  first  year,  apply  to  em- 
ployers of  more  than  100  persons,  in  the 
second  year  to  all  who  employ  more  than 
50  persons,  and  in  the  third  year  and 
thereafter  to  all  who  employ  more  than 
25  persons. 

The  title  takes  up  26  of  the  54  pages 
of  the  printed  act  as  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  that  takes  up  more  than 
one-half  of  the  bill.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
technical  section  of  the  bill.  For  that 
reason.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  allow  me  to  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  legal  technicalities  before  I 
srleld  to  Senators  for  questions.  There- 
after, of  course,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  5^eld. 

Mr.  President,  title  vn  makes  It  illegal 
for  an  employer — 

( 1 )  To  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  or 

(2)  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

Employment  agencies  and  unions  are 
placed  under  corresponding  prohibitions. 

In  the  House  debate,  two  groups  of 
people  were  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law — atheists  and  members  of 
Communist -front  organizations. 

The  bill  exempts  cases  in  which  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin — but  not 
race — is  a  "bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication," and  releases  schools,  colleges, 
universities  and  other  educational  Insti- 
tutions which  are  "in  whole  or  in  sub- 
stantial part,  owned,  supported,  con- 
trolled, or  managed  by  particular  reli- 
gions or  religious  societies." 

The  Commission  is  emp>owered  to  make 
written  agreements  with  existing  State 
agencies  created  for  the  same  purpose 
and  to  abstain  from  action  in  the  areas 
covered  by  the  compact. 

I  digress  to  say  that  this  is  a  little  de- 
vice inserted  in  the  bill  under  which  some 
of  our  friends  think  that  they  can  have  a 
mild  FEPC  law  passed  by  their  State  and 
be  excluded  from  the  bill;  but  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  in  any  bill  that  is  passed,  be- 
cause if  we  have  a  national  law  on  this 
subject — and  God  grant  that  we  never 
will — it  should  apply  to  everyone  alike. 

The  Commission  has  authority  to  de- 
cide whether  the  State  agency  does  or 
can  exercise  its  powers  effectively,  and 
may  assume  jurisdiction  as  it  pleases. 

It  was  noted  in  the  House  debate  that 
most  State  laws — I  emphasize  the  words 
"State  laws" — on  this  subject  set  up 
punitive  clauses  under  which  an  accused 
may  obtain  trial  by  jury,  while  this  bill 
denies  that  right. 

When  a  complaint  is  referred  to  Fed- 
eral court,  a  judge  may  designate  a  "mas- 
ter" to  hear  it  and  make  recommenda- 


tions to  the  court.  The  "master"  will  be 
paid  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court, 
plus  expenses. 

The  Commission's  agents  are  given  ac- 
cess to  the  private  personnel  records  of 
all  companies  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
to  the  contents  of  those  personnel  files. 
Employers  are  required  to  post  notices 
prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

The  title  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $2.5  million  for  the  Commission  during 
the  first  year,  and  $10  million  during  the 
second  and  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  would 
start  at  a  figure  which  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  has  achieved  only  in 
recent  years — $10  million  a  year.  The 
Commission  would  start  at  tiiat  figure, 
which  indicates  that  this  agency  will 
really  be  a  costly  outfit. 

Since  there  is  no  definition  of  the  word 
"discrimination,"  and  the  bill  eventually 
will  apply  to  all  employers,  there  are 
many  who  think  that  the  enforcement 
will  become  as  difficult  as  the  enforce- 
ment of  national  prohibition  under  the 
Volstead  Act.  If  I  may  ask.  without  vio- 
lating any  Senate  rule.  Why  are  the  pro- 
ponents, who  are  crying  to  high  heaven 
for  an  FEPC  bill,  unwilling  to  have  It 
effective  until  after  the  general  elections 
of  next  November? 

I  pause  to  ask:   "Why?" 

An  echo  answers,  "Why?" 

In  any  event,  It  is  not  generally  rec- 
ognized that  there  will  be  two  methods 
of  enforcement,  depending  on  whether 
or  not  the  emplojmient  is  on  a  Govern- 
ment contract.  As  to  employment  on  all 
contracts  with  the  Government  a  con- 
tractor whom  the  Commission  charges 
with  a  violation  of  a  Commission  regula- 
tion can  be  punished  in  three  ways: 

First,  he  could  have  his  contract  with 
the  Govenmient  or  the  contractor  or  the 
subcontractor  canceled,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  If  that  means  what  it  says,  it 
means  that  the  Commission  could  cancel 
that  part  of  his  contract  under  which  he 
would  be  paid,  but  leave  in  that  part 
under  which  he  would  render  a  service. 

The  second  punishment  mentioned 
would  be  to  blacklist  him  and  deny  him 
the  right  to  any  other  Government  con- 
tract at  any  time  in  the  future. 

Third — and  as  that  great  constitu- 
tional lawyer  from  North  Carolina,  Sam 
Ervin,  has  said — this  is  the  most  remark- 
able provision  of  all.  a  provision  which  I 
have  never  found  in  any  law  or  regula- 
tion— he  may  be  subject  to  still  another 
punishment,  which  would  be  such  other 
punishment  as  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission might  see  fit  to  impose  on  him. 
As  Juliet's  nurse  said  to  Juliet:  "God 
save  the  mark." 

On  private  contracts,  the  Commission 
will  seek  the  help  of  Federal  courts  to 
enforce  its  orders.  Let  no  one  be  de- 
ceived by  the  statement  recently  made  by 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  program  that 
this  is  the  mildest  of  all  of  the  FEPC 
bills  that  have  recently  been  introduced- 
It  is  true  that  with  respect  to  projects 
other  than  Goverrunent  contracts,  en- 
forcement sold  punishment  proceedings 
must  be  in  a  Federal  court,  but  there  is 
nothing  mild  about  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing in  a  Federal  court  in  which  a  defend- 
ant's constitutional  right  of  trial  by  a 
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Jury  of  his  peers  Is  denied.  Neither  Ifi 
there  anything  particularly  mild  about 
the  fact  that  at  the  start  the  bill  wil^ 
apply  only  to  those  who  employ  mora 
than  a  himdred  workers. 

I  look  to  my  right,  to  the  distinguishe 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  wh 
served  with  me  in  Congress  back  in  1938 
He  will  recall  what  a  mild  bill  the  fai 
labor  standards  bill  was  said  to  be. 

It  was  said  that  sweatshops  in  Ne 
York  were  paying  seamstresses  less  thait 
25  cents  per  hour  and  so  the  bill  merel^ 
provided  that  they  should  be  paid  a 
minimum  of  25  cents  per  hour.  That 
minimum  is  now  $1.25  and  if  the  Con* 
gress  enacts  the  recommendation  o 
President  Johnson  for  double  time  ove 
40  hours,  the  minimvun  for  designate 
industries  wiU  be  $2.50  an  hour.  I  as 
imanimous  consent  that  S.  2486.  whic 
would  establish  this  double  rate  of  pay], 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  tot 
gether  with  S.  2487  which  would  reducfe 
materially  the  exemptions  from  the  ac; 
applying  to  laimdries,  hotels,  motel^, 
restaurant  workers,  and  would  also  re 
move  exemptions  affecting  certain  log 
ging.  gasoline  station,  and  transporta 

tion  employees.  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  df 
course  in  all  wage  contracts  a  minimuih 
law  merely  means  a  foundation  on  whicli 
to  build  because  only  the  most  incom- 
petent will  get  the  minimum  and  when- 
ever the  minimiun  is  raised  the  entiije 
superstructure  goes  up  just  as  wheh 
heavy  jacks  are  put  under  the  founda- 
tion of  a  house. 

Then,  look  at  how  small  the  original 
wage  and  hour  coverage  was.  Bona  fide 
retailers  and  salesmen,  seamen,  persor^s 
covered  under  the  Interstate  Commerde 
Act  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  employe 
in  the  taking  of  fish,  seafoods  or  spong 
employees  employed  in  agriculture  a 
employees  exempted  by  the  Secretary 
learners,  apprentices,  and  handicap 
workers — were  specifically  exempte 
Authority  for  the  bill  was,  of  cour 
based  upon  Congress'  power  to  regula^ 
interstate  commerce,  and  the  House  thiis 
defined  that  term,  as  used  in  the  bill, 
follows. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
pay  close  attention  to  this  deflnitio 
written  into  a  bill  in  1938  by  the  Hou 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate,  as  a  delil 
erate  expression  of  legal  opinion  on  t4e 
application  to  certain  industries  of  tl|e 
interstate  commerce  clause,  because  aill 
through  the  bill  we  are  deliberately  vio- 
lating everything  that  we  solemnly  de- 
clared m  1938  to  be  a  fact.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  listen  to  tqis 
language: 

"Employer  engaged  In  conunerce"  Is 
fined  to  mean  an  employer  In  commerce 
an  employer  engaged  In  the  ordinary  cou 
of  business,  In  purchasing  or  selling  gcK 
In  commerce.  Under  this  definition  piwely 
local  businesses  are  excluded  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  Act.  Even  businesses  whl^h 
do  make  purchases  or  sales  of  goods  In  coi^- 
merce  are  excluded  If  such  sales  are  casrial 
and  do  not  constitute  a  settled  course  ior 
business  practice. 


That  definition,  of  course,  left  out  all 
hotels,    motels,    restaurants,    laundries, 
and  so  forth.    Thus,  as  In  the  terms  of 
an  old  Eastern  proverb:  "Did  the  nose  of 
the  camel  enter  the  tent?"    What  is  now 
the   coverage?     Practically   everything. 
Inevitably,     when     one     employer     is 
brought  under  an  FEPC  law.  he  will  de- 
mand that  all  competitors  be  placed  un- 
der the  same  operating  handicaps.    And, 
of  course,  no  racial  pressure  group  which 
for  years  has  been  demanding  an  FEPC 
law  had  any  part  in  drafting  the  one 
passed  by  the  House  nor  has  any  en- 
dorsed its  provisions.    According  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  House  FEPC 
bill  made  by  our  ablest  Senate  lawyer, 
Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  the 
House  bill  just  blossomed  out  full  blown, 
overnight,  as  it  were.    Its  paternity  was 
never  identified,  no  committee  hearings 
were  conducted,  and  it  apparently  was 
more   than  many   wanted  and  not   as 
much  as  some  wanted  and.   therefore, 
constituted  a  most  unsatisfactory  sub- 
stitute.    On  the  floor,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee,  without  hearings,  of 
course — and  we  are  still  denied  hear- 
ings— was  amended  to  permit  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  atheist 
but  to  prohibit  him  from  any  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex. 

When  we  are  considering  what  will, 
beyond  question,  be  the  law  of  the  land 
and  not  just  a  Court  decision  in  a  pend- 
ing case,  we  must  look  beyond  what  rea- 
sonable men  would  do  and  consider  what 
unreasonable  men  could  do  under  the 
law  we  pass. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  said: 

The  effect  of  the  section  Is  to  attempt  to 
legislate  discrimination  In  reverse  through 
preferential  hiring. 

Was  that  a  power  delegated  to  the 
Congress  by  our  Founding  Fathers? 

The  position  of  the  States  as  reposi- 
tories of  reserved  powers  was  particularly 
guarded  because  it  was  felt  that  therein 
lay  protection  against  the  establishment 
of  a  dictatorship  or  tyranny.  The  sep- 
aration of  powers  among  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  had  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

I  believe  title  VII  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional, from  the  negative  point  of  view, 
because  no  adequate  authority  for  its 
enactment  can  be  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  unconstitutional  from  a  posi- 
tive point  of  view  because  it  is  violative 
not  only  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  also  is  specifically  in  viola- 
tion of  the  1st,  5th,  6th,  9th,  10th,  and 
13th  amendments. 

If  this  law  is  to  be  valid,  a  basis  for  it 
must  be  found  in  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  limited  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch  were  stressed  by  our  great  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  when  he  said  in 
the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1 
Cranch  137) : 

The  question  whether  an  act  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  can  become  the  law  of  the 
land  Is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the 
United  States;  but  happily,  not  of  an  In- 
tricacy proportioned  to  Its  Interest.  It  seems 
only  necessary  to  recognize  certain  princi- 
ples, supposed  to  have  been  long  and  well 
established  to  decide  It. 


That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to 
establish  for  their  future  government  such 
principles  as.  in  their  opinion,  shall  most 
conduce  to  their  own  happiness  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has 
been  erected. 

This  original  and  supreme  will  organizes 
the  Government,  and  assigns  to  different  de- 
partments their  respective  powers.  It  may 
either  stop  here,  or  establish  certain  limits 
not  to  be  transcended  by  those  departments. 

The  Govenment  of  the  United  States  is 
of  the  latter  description.  The  powers  of  the 
legislature  are  defined  and  limited;  and  that 
those  limits  may  not  be  mistaken,  or  for- 
gotten, the  Constitution  Is  written. 

I  can  conclude  with  that  same  thought 
when  I  reach  that  same  point  several 
hours  later  today. 

I  continue  quoting  from  Marbury 
against  Madison: 

To  what  purpose  are  powers  limited,  and 
to  what  purpose  is  that  limitation  com- 
mitted to  writing,  if  these  limits  may,  at 
any  time,  be  passed  by  those  intended  to 
be  restrained? 

If  an  act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  is  void,  does  It,  notwith- 
standing its  validity,  bind  the  courts,  and 
oblige  them  to  give  it  effect?  Or,  in  other 
words,  though  it  be  not  law,  does  it  consti- 
tute a  rule  as  operative  as  if  It  was  a  law? 
This  would  be  to  overthrow  in  fact  what 
was  established  in  theory;  and  would  seem, 
at  first  view,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be 
Insisted  on  (p.  176). 

The  doctrine  that  the  States  alone  can 
deal  with  civil  rights  except  where  power 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution  was  laid 
down  clearly  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Slaughter  House  cases  in  1872  when 
It  discussed  article  IV,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  and  said  It  did  not  create 
those  rights  which  it  calls  privilege  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  States.  It 
threw  around  them  in  that  clause  no 
security  for  the  citizens  of  the  State  in 
which  they  were  claimed  or  exercised. 
Nor  did  it  profess  to  control  the  power 
of  the  State  governments  over  the  rights 
of  its  own  citizens. 

That  statement  has  been  reinforced 
by  other  decisions  such  as  the  Civil 
Rights  cases  (109  U.S.  3) ,  decided  in  1883 
in  which  the  court  illustrated  the  limita- 
tion of  congressional  powers  by  saying 
that  although  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibited the  States  from  passing  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
"this  did  not  give  to  Congress  power  to 
provide  laws  for  the  general  enforce- 
ment of  contracts,  nor  power  to  invest 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  with 
jurisdiction  over  contracts  so  as  to  en- 
able parties  to  sue  upon  them  in  those 
courts"— page  12. 

A  minute  or  two  before  I  came  to  the 
Chamber,  I  received  excerpts  from  a  case 
which  I  had  not  previously  seen.  It  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1961. 
In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  said 
that  while  it  differentiated  the  pending 
case  by  claiming  that  it  was  under  State 
law,  which  became  amenable  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment,  it  held 
that  the  case  decided  in  1883  was  still  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  and  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  few  days  ago  a  most  illuminat- 
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ing  discussion  on  the  whole  civil  rights 
program  by  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Charles  Whittaker,  of  the  great  State 
of  Missouri.  I  inadvertently  referred  to 
him  as  coming  from  Kansas;  I  should 
have  said  Missouri.  Justice  Whittaker 
was  a  great  lawyer  and  an  outstanding 
jurist.  He  stated  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  never  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  the  1883  case.  He  said,  in  effect, 
that  to  do  so,  the  Court  would  have  to 
torture  the  clear  meaning  of  the  language 
of  the  Constitution. 

That  great  lawyer,  district  judge, 
member  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and,  for  5  years,  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  became  disgiisted  with  his 
colleagues  who  differed  with  him  and 
who  thought  the  end  justified  the  means, 
or  something  to  that  effect.  Anyway, 
Justice  Whittaker  dissented  90  times  and 
wrote  40  dissenting  opinions.  Then  he 
gave  up  in  disgust  and  quit  the  Supreme 
Court  after  only  5  years.  He  is  a  Repub- 
lican. He  comes  from  what  might  be 
called  a  border  State,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  a  full-fledged  Southern  State.  Jus- 
tice Whittaker  gives  it  as  his  own  im- 
biased  legal  opinion  that  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  civil  rights 
cases  of  1883  is  still  as  much  the  law  of 
the  land,  if  a  Supreme  Court  decision  is 
that,  as  the  decision  in  1954  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  known  as 
the  School  Segregation  cases. 

I  remind  Senators  that  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  taken  the  same 
kind  of  oath  we  have  taken.  One  stands 
at  that  desk,  holds  up  his  right  hand, 
and  places  his  h&nd  on  the  Bible.  The 
Supreme  Court  may  outlaw  that  pro- 
cedure later,  but  we  still  follow  it. 
We  are  asked.  "Do  you  swear  to  uphold 
the  Constitution?"  We  say:  "I  do."  Do 
we  or  do  we  not?  I  am  telling  Senators 
what  an  eminent,  unbiased  legal  author- 
ity has  said:  that  the  decision  of  1883 
is  still  the  law.  But  we  are  rushing  pell- 
mell  into  the  entire  civil  rights  program 
to  violate  and  override  that  decision, 
thinking  that  by  the  clever  use  of  words 
or  by  some  other  means  we  can  prevail 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  to  ratify  and 
approve  what  we  do  here  without  con- 
stitutional authority. 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  the 
impUcatioji  of  a  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  protection  of  funda- 
mental rights  "is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  if  the  States  are  forbid- 
den to  legislate  or  act  in  a  particular 
way  on  a  particular  subject,  the  power 
is  conferred  upon  Congress  to  enforce 
the  prohibition" — page  15. 

"This  assumption,"  the  Court  said,  "is 
certainly  unsound.  It  is  repugnant  to 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  declares  that  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to 
the  people" — page  18. 

Referring  then  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  14th  amendment,  the  Court 
in  the  Civil  Rights  cases  decision  said: 

It  is  absurd  to  affirm  that  because  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  (which 
Includes  all  the  civil  rights  that  men  have) 
are  by  the  amendment  sought  to  be  pro- 


tected against  invasion  on  the  part  of  the 
States  without  due  process  of  law.  Congress 
may  therefore  provide  due  process  of  law  fw 
their  vindication  In  every  case  (p.  13). 

That  is  still  the  law  of  the  land.  If  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  Both  were  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States,  and 
neither  has  been  repealed  or  reversed. 

Later  in  this  discussion  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  at  greater  length  from 
these  famous  cases  as  I  trace  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
doctrine  of  States  rights,  which  Is  in- 
volved here,  but  I  mention  these  particu- 
lar decisions  at  this  point  to  illustrate 
the  weakness  of  the  claim  to  constitu- 
tional backing  for  this  bill.  It  should 
be  apparent  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
in  the  pending  bill  to  support  Federal 
antidiscrimination  in  employment  legis- 
lation by  its  own  constitutional  boot- 
straps because  no  firmer  foundation  can 
be  found. 

The  frsimers  of  the  bill  seek  to  justify 
it  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
in  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution, 
and  as  I  have  said,  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

Most  of  this  argument  misses  the 
mark  because  it  relies  on  cases,  with 
which  opponents  of  the  bill  need  not 
quarrel,  involving  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  some  oflBcial  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  some  organization  acting 
under  governmental  authority. 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  right 
and  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation on  racial  or  religious  groimds  in 
connection  with  its  own  employment 
policies.  This,  however,  Is  quite  different 
from  authority  to  compel  private  in- 
dividuals to  pursue  similar  policies  in 
their  own  business.  In  doing  this  the 
Government  would  be  compelling  citi- 
zens to  enter  into  employment  contracts 
without  their  consent  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  position  taken  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Baker  v.  Nor- 
ton (79  U.S.  at  p.  157)  when  it  said, 
"Consent  is  the  very  essence  of  a  con- 
tract." 

The  1948  Senate  committee  report  on 
the  FEPC  bill  then  pending  said: 

Within  the  acknowledged  field  of  Federal 
Jvulsdiction  the  courts  have  plainly  indicated 
that  action  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
prevent  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  or 
religion  is  as  valid  as  action  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  union  affiliation. 

But  the  words  to  be  noted  in  that  as- 
sertion are  "within  the  acknowledged 
field  of  jurisdiction." 

Thus,  when  a  union  Is  protected  by 
Federal  law  in  its  right  to  maintain  a 
closed  shop  and  when  it  relies  on  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
erted through  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  sustain  its  position,  it  nat- 
urally assumes  certain  obligations  in- 
cluding that  of  submitting  to  Federal 
authority  to  prohibit  discriminatory 
practices. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  we  can 
oppose  FEPC  legislation  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  still  accept  without  quarrel 
the  statement  of  the  Court  in  the  case 


of  Steele  v.  Louisville  and  N.R.R.  Co. 
(323  U.S.  192) : 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  authorizing  a  labor  union,  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  the  craft,  to  represent  the 
craft,  did  not  Intend  to  confer  plenary  power 
upon  the  union  to  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members,  rights  of  the  minority  of  the 
craft,  without  imposing  on  It  any  duty  to 
protect  the  minority  (p.  199). 

The  part  of  the  decision  I  have  quoted 
was  cited  in  the  1948  committee  report. 
It  might  have  gone  further  and  quoted 
from  the  same  decision  the  statement  of 
Chief  Justice  Stone: 

The  representative  (the  union]  Is  clothed 
with  a  power  not  unlike  that  of  a  legislature 
which  Is  subject  to  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  its  power  to  deny,  restrict,  destroy 
or  discriminate  against  the  rights  of  those 
for  whom  It  legislates  and  which  is  also  iin- 
der  an  affirmative  constitutional  duty  equal- 
ly to  protect  those  rights  (at  p.  198) . 

The  Court  then  added : 

We  think  the  Railway  Labor  Act  Imposed 
upon  the  statutory  representative  of  a  craft 
at  least  as  exacting  a  duty  to  protect  equally 
the  Interest  of  the  members  of  the  craft  as 
the  Constitution  Imposes  upon  a  legislature 
to  give  equal  protection  to  the  Interests  of 
those  for  whom  It  legislates  (at  p.  202). 

Of  course  recognition  of  the  f£w;t  that 
the  Court  regarded  the  union  as  a  quasi- 
public  body  wovad  have  weakened  the 
usefulness  of  this  case  to  sponsors  of  an 
effort  to  Impose  legislation  on  purely 
private  employers. 

The  FEPC  case  is  weakened  still  more 
if  we  go  a  little  further  into  this  deci- 
sion and  find  that  although  the  Court 
held  that  the  union  was  required  to  per- 
form certain  functions  as  a  public  duty, 
the  Court  did  not  hold  that  arbitrary 
exclusions  from  membership  based  sole- 
ly on  racial  considerations  was  in  itself 
an  act  of  discrimination  which  violated 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  union. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement;  namely,  that  the  bill  does  not 
contain  a  definition  of  the  word  "dis- 
crimination." The  bureaucrats  who 
would  be  selected  to  administer  the  law 
would  have  plenary  power  to  define  that 
word  as  might  suit  their  own  conven- 
ience; and  until  they  issued  their  en- 
forcement regulations,  we  never  would 
know  what  they  were  doing. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Court  said  in 
the  Railway  Labor  case. 

While  the  statute  does  not  deny  such  a 
bargaining  labor  organization  the  right  to 
determine  eligibility  of  Its  membershliip,  it 
does  require  the  union  •  •  •  to  represent 
nonunion  or  minority  imlon  members  of  the 
craft  without  hostile  discrimination  •  •  • 
and  in  good  faith  (at  p.  204). 

In  other  words,  in  this  case,  the  Court 
afarmed  the  right  of  free  association  on 
the  part  of  labor  union  members — a  right 
which  this  bill  would  deny  to  employers. 
It  compared  the  union  to  a  legislative 
body  and  said  that  any  rules  it  set  up, 
under  protection  of  FedersJ  law,  must  be 
fair  to  all  employees  involved.  This,  of 
course,  is  merely  in  line  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  15th  amendment,  which  prohibits 
discriminatory  action  by  the  United 
States  or  by  States  but  which  makes  no 
pretense  of  reaching  Individual  action. 
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Again,  we  find  in  the  1948  committed 
report  a  quotation  from  the  case  styleq 
as  Railway  Mail  Association  v.  Corsi 
(326  U.S.  88>,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  constitutionality  of  a  civil 
rights  statute  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlf 
and  said :  | 

We  see  no  constitutional  basis  for  thj 
contention  that  a  State  cannot  protecl 
workers  from  exclusion  solely  on  the  basil 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  by  an  organization 
functioning  under  the  protection  of  thj 
State,  which  holds  Itself  out  to  present  thj 
general  business  needs  of  employees  (p.  94) 

The  inapplicability  of  this  citation  t 
the  issue  now  before  us  should  be  doubl 
plain.    In  the  first  place,  the  Court  w 
talking  about  State  action,  not  Feder: 
action.     The   opponents   of   a   Feder 
PEPC  not  only  admit  but  insist  that 
any  such  plan  is  to  be  adopted  it  m 
be  on  the  State  level. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  th 
provision  in  the  bill  which  some  whi 
would  prefer  that  a  national  law  not  bfe 
enforced  among  their  constitutents  very 
conveniently  inserted  in  the  bill  betweeh 
suns,  let  us  say — a  provision  which 
would  suit  those  who  said,  "a  weak.  wa|- 
tered-down  bill  is  all  that  is  needed :  an^ 
if  it  is  passed,  it  cannot  be  enforce^ 
against  us."  That  is  the  way  the  bill 
viewed  in  some  quarters. 

But,  the  opponents  of  a  Federal  FEP^ 
not  only  admit,  but  insist,  that  if  an; 
such  plan  is  to  be  adopted,  it  must 
on  the  State  level,  as  I  have  said. 

In  the  second  place,  the  court  in  t 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  Steele  agai 
Louisville    and    Nashville    Railroad, 
which  I  already  have  referred,  stress 
the  point  that  it  was  dealing  with  an  o 
ganization  which  was,  in  the  language  df 
the  decision,  "functioning  under  the  pro 
taction  of  the  State,"  and  "which  hoi 
itself  out  to  represent  the  general  busi- 
ness needs  of  employees."   The  organiz: 
tion  accepted  State  protection  and,  ju 
as  is  the  case  with  public  utilities,  accep 
ance  of  protection  or  a  franchise  nece 
sarily  involves  being  subjected  to  Sta 
control. 

It  is  only  too  evident  that  if  we  acce 
the  doctrine  of  FEPC  and  allow  the  Fe 
eral  Government  to  intervene  in  hirin 
firing,  and  promotion  arrangements 
tween  individual  employers  and  e 
ployees  we  have  yielded  one  of  the  bas  c 
principles  of  private  enterprise  without 
which  the  others  might  be  rendered  us<  - 
less. 

But,  we  can  go  further  than  to  ssy 
that  a  Federal  FEPC  cannot  be  justified 
by  reference  to  the  Constitution.  Not 
only  does  it  lack  a  positive  foundation; 
it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  letter  aijd 
spirit  of  a  large  portion  of  those  amen 
ments  which  are  known  as  the  Bill 
Rights. 

The  first  amendment  forbids  Congri 
to    abridge    the    right    of    the    peo 
"peaceably  to  assemble."    Now,  what 
the  right  of  assembly  If  it  Is  not  t 
right  to  gather  for  some  purpose,  or 
other    words    the    right    to    associa 
And  association  is  something  which  eel 
tainly  happens  between  employer  arid 
employee.     Therefore,  to  deny  an  em- 
ployer the  right  to  choose  freely  those 


with  whom  he  will  associate  in  his  busi- 
ness is  to  infringe  one  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  him  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. Later  on  when  I  cite  Supreme 
Court  decisions  I  shall  recur  to  this  point 
and  show  that  the  right  of  association  in 
business  has  consistently  been  recog- 
nized as  a  fundamental  right. 

An  FEPC  bill  also  would  violate  those 
parts  of  the  first  amendment  which 
guarantee  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press. 

Under  those  regulations  a  man  dare 
not  ask  questions  indicating  his  interest 
in  the  nationality  or  color  of  a  pro- 
spective employee  and  he  may  be  subject 
to  prosecution  if  he  says  in  a  published 
advertisement  that  he  would  prefer  to 
hire  workers  having  or  not  having  cer- 
tain of  these  characteristics. 

It  also  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  newspapers  which  published  these 
advertisements  regarded  as  objection- 
able by  the  Commission  might  be  accused 
of  conspiring  with  employers  to  violate 
the  act  or  might  be  prosecuted  and  im- 
prisoned if  they  should  impede  the  Com- 
mission or  its  agents  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

It  seems  apparent  also  that  members 
of  a  labor  organization  might  be  prose- 
cuted for  saying  or  publishing  that  they 
preferred  a  certain  type  of  fellow  em- 
ployee. Thus  freedom  of  speech  and 
publication  of  employees  as  well  as  em- 
ployers would  be  abridged. 

As  Mr.  Donald  Richberg  said  a  few 
years  ago : 

In  practical  effect,  FEPC  laws  attempt  to 
make  It  a  legal  wrong  for  a  man  to  have  a 
preference,  a  liking,  or  a  confidence  In  an- 
other person  because  of  his  race,  religion, 
color,  or  ancestry.  Here  is  the  beginning  of 
a  thought  control  by  government  which  has 
never  before  been  attempted  except  by  some 
tyrannical  form  of  government,  alien  and 
abhorrent  to  any  free  people.  Only  Com- 
munist nations  today  Impose  thought  con- 
trol. The  mind  itself  is  Imprisoned  when 
a  man  cannot  freely  speak  or  publish  his 
opinions. 

In  short,  the  right  to  discriminate 
against  a  person,  so  far  as  one's  associ- 
ations are  concerned,  on  the  ground  of 
racial  prejudices  is  a  right  of  free 
speech — 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  case 
of  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education 
v.  Barnette  (319  U.S.  642) : 

Freedom  to  differ  is  not  limited  to  things 
that  do  not  matter  much.  That  would  be 
a  mere  shadow  of  freedom.  The  test  of  its 
substance  Is  the  right  to  differ  as  to  things 
ttiat  touch  the  heart  of  the  existing  order. 
If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  in  our  constitu- 
tional constellation.  It  Is  that  no  official, 
high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be 
orthodox  In  politics,  nationalism,  religion, 
or  other  matters  of  opinion  or  force  citizens 
to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein. 
If  there  are  any  clrcumsUnces  which  permit 
an  exception,  they  do  not  now  occur  to  us. 

The  principle  involved  here  also  was 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  in 
a  concurring  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  v.  Collins  (323  U.S.  516)  when 
he  said: 

It  cannot  be  the  duty,  because  it  Is  not 
the  right  of  the  State  to  protect  the  public 
against  false  doctrine.  The  very  purpose  of 
the  first  amendment  la  to  foreclose  public 
authority  from  assuming  a  guardianship  of 


the  public  mind  through  regulating  the  press, 
speech  and  religion.  In  this  field  every  per- 
son mvist  be  his  own  watchman  for  truth, 
because  the  forefathers  did  not  trust  any 
government  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false  for  us.  •  •  •  This  liberty  was  not  pro- 
tected because  the  forefathers  expected  its 
use  would  always  be  agreeable  to  those  in 
authority  or  that  Its  exercise  always  would  be 
wise,  temperate  or  useful  to  society.  As  I 
read  their  Intention,  this  liberty  was  pro- 
tected because  they  knew  of  no  other  way  by 
which  men  could  conduct  representative  de- 
mocracy (p.  545-546). 

The  application  to  an  FEPC  bill  is  ob- 
vious. Let  us  concede  that  those  who 
indicate  racial  or  national  prejudice  in 
advertising  for  employees  are  neither 
wise,  temperate,  or  useful  to  society  in 
doing  so.  The  fact  remains,  as  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  said  that  their  liberty  to  ex- 
press these  views  was  protected  not  be- 
cause it  is  agreeable  to  those  in  author- 
ity, but  simply  because  our  forefathers 
knew  of  no  other  way  by  which  men  could 
conduct  representative  democracy. 

FEPC  legislation  also  violates  the  fifth 
amendment. 

When  a  man  engaged  in  business  is  re- 
quired to  order  his  hiring  and  his  pro- 
motion of  employees  in  a  way  that  may 
be  unprofitable — and  that  can  easily 
happen  under  the  provisions  of  FEPC — 
he  is  being  deprived  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  amendment 
says  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  comi>ensation, 
but  this  bill  would  go  even  beyond  that 
and  take  property  for  private  use  with- 
out compensation.  The  employer  also 
would  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  pick 
his  associates  and  to  conduct  his  own 
business.  Again,  this  arbitrary  restraint 
on  the  freedom  of  association  would  vio- 
late another  provision  of  the  fifth 
amendment  which  says  a  person  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law. 

The  protection  against  criminal  pros- 
ecution without  a  trial  by  jury,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  sixth  amendment, 
would  also  be  denied  by  the  section  of 
the  proposed  FEPC  law  which  would  au- 
thorize an  administrative  commission  to 
fine  an  employer  for  refusing  to  hire  a 
particular  applicant  for  employment  on 
a  Government  contract. 

This  FEPC  bill  would  attempt  to  create 
a  new  "civil  right"  to  employment  with- 
out discrimination  and  then  to  provide 
punishment  for  those  who  violate  this 
"right."  Essentially  this  is  the  creation 
of  a  criminal  offense,  and  the  sixth 
amendment  says: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury,  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Now,  under  this  FEPC  bill  on  private 
contracts  a  court  may  fine  an  offender 
or  put  him  in  jail  for  contempt  if  he 
disobeys.  All  this  is  without  a  Jury 
trial. 

As  Mr.  Donald  Richberg  said  in  an 
able  analysis  of  this  point  in  a  previous 
bill: 

No  lawyer  would  deny  that  If  the  law 
frankly  made  discrimination  a  crime,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  would  be  a  "criminal  prose- 
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cutlon"  In  which  a  trial  by  Jury  would  be 
necessary. 

Even  clearer  evidence  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  FEPC  legislation  is 
found,  however,  when  we  consider  the 
ninth  amendment  which  provides: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparate  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

And  the  10th  amendment,  which  as- 
serts: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
in  1947  summed  up  the  matter  by  say- 
ing: 

The  right  to  chooee  employees,  friends, 
associates,  spouses,  falls  under  the  law  of 
natural  selection,  a  natural  right,  an  un- 
alienable right,  a  fundamental  "reserved" 
to  man  by  the  10th  amendment  and  by  the 
9th  "retained"  to  him. 

As  I  have  suggested  previously,  and 
shall  emphasize  again  when  I  come  to 
the  citation  of  cases,  the  courts  have  re- 
peatedly held  that  any  power  to  create  a 
civil  right,  unless  specifically  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  been  reserved  to  the  States. 
That  applies  to  all  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bills. 

Also,  in  denying  the  employer  the  right 
to  choose  his  employees,  and  thus  com- 
pelling him,  against  his  will,  to  work 
with  those  he  would  not  have  picked 
otherwise,  the  employer  is  forced  into 
involuntary  servitude,  in  violation  of  the 
13th  amendment,  which  forbids  invol- 
untary servitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  a  crime. 

Pr(X)f  that  such  an  involuntary  asso- 
ciation in  business  as  would  be  required 
under  an  FEPC  law  might  be  interpreted 
as  involuntary  servitude  under  terms  of 
the  13th  amendment  may  be  found  in 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court,  for  example,  has  held  un- 
constitutional a  State  law  under  which  a 
person  who  was  fined  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  agreeing  to  do  so.  was  allowed 
to  work  out  the  fine  for  the  surety  who 
paid  it  for  him.  That  was  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Reynolds  a  1914)  235 
U.S.  133).  The  Court  also  knocked 
down,  in  the  case  of  Bailey  v.  Alabama 
H1911)  219  U.S.  219),  a  State  law  mak- 
ing it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, for  a  person  to  agree  to  per- 
form a  service,  and  then  refuse  to  do  so 
after  receiving  a  part  of  the  considera- 
tion in  advance. 

Thus,  the  right  of  an  employee  not  to 
work  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so,  even 
when  he  has  obligated  himself,  and  has 
accepted  payment  for  work  to  be  done, 
has  been  clearly  established;  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  cannot  be  forced  into  an 
involuntary  association  with  an  em- 
ployer. 

If  "equal  rights  under  the  law"  is  a 
term  that  means  anjrthing,  it  should 
mean  that  the  employer  has  an  equal 
right  not  to  be  coerced  into  association 
with  an  employee,  against  his  will.  Yet. 
we  find  that  under  FEPC  legislation,  an 
employer    not    only    can    be    penalized 


financially  for  refusing  to  employ;  but  if 
he  opposes,  impedes,  or  interferes  with 
the  bureaucrats  who  enforced  the  act, 
he  may  subject  himself  to  imprison- 
ment, and  without  a  jury  trial. 

In  the  case  of  Bailey  against  Alabama, 
to  which  I  have  just  now  referred,  the 
Supreme  Court  called  the  13th  amend- 
ment "a  charter  of  universal  freedom  for 
all  persons"  and  said: 

The  plain  Intention  was  to  abolish  slavery 
of  whatever  name  and  form  and  all  Its  badges 
and  Incidents;  to  render  Impossible  any 
state  of  bondage:  to  make  labor  free,  by 
prohibiting  that  control  by  which  the  per- 
sonal service  of  one  man  is  disposed  of  or 
coerced  for  another's  benefit,  which  is  the 
essence  of  Involuntary  servitude  (219  U.S. 
219). 

The  Constitution  Intended  that  the 
protection  which  the  Court  described  in 
that  statement  should  be  given  to  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  employees.  Yet  it 
seems  obvious  that  an  FEPC  law  would 
cause  one  man — an  employer — to  be 
coerced  for  the  benefit  of  another  man — 
an  employee — and  therefore  clearly 
would  violate  the  13th  amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  type 
of  legislation  we  are  discussing  is  com- 
pletely out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  despite  the  effort 
of  its  sponsors  to  label  it  as  "civil  rights 
legislation." 

One  of  the  supporters  of  Senate  bill 
984  at  the  hearings  in  1947  referred  to 
the  purpose  of  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  as  being  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
States,  and  then  added  that  the  FEPC 
bill  represents  "a  logical  extension  and 
implementation  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  safeguarded  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights." 

A  review  of  the  circumstances  imder 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  became  a  part 
of  our  Constitution  will  show  how  erro- 
neous is  that  conclusion. 

In  the  Virginia  ratifying  ccmvention, 
Patrick  Henry  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  assurance  given  by  Madison  that 
at  the  first  session  of  the  National  Con- 
gress he  would  offer  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, now  called  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
He  knows  not  his  history  who  does  not 
know  that  Patrick  Henry  was  fighting  to 
protect  the  States  and  the  F>eople  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. To  say  that  a  FEPC  bill  will 
implement  the  rights  for  which  Patrick 
Henry  was  fighting  is  absurd. 

The  sketchy  reports  of  the  debates 
when  the  Constitution  was  being  drawn, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  arguments  over 
whether  a  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  In- 
cluded did  not  involve  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  such  rig^hts,  but  cen- 
tered around  whether  it  was  necessary 
or  advisable  to  set  them  out  sp>eciflcally 
in  the  Constitution.  The  division,  in 
short,  was  between  those  who  felt  that 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  future 
could  be  trusted  to  recognize  and  respect 
these  individual  rights,  and  those  who 
felt,  as  Jefferson  did,  that  in  ever>-  gov- 
ernment there  is  a  germ  of  despotism 
which  may  multiply,  if  fed  on  unre- 
strained power,  until  it  corrui>ts  the  body 
politic. 


If  we  go  back  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, under  which  the  States  orig- 
inally were  united,  we  find  that  article 
n  reads: 

Each  State  retains  Its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  and  every  power. 
Jurisdiction,  and  right  which  Is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States,  In  Congress  assembled. 

That  is  the  foundation  for  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  States  rights.  It  is 
the  reason  why,  when  we  formed  a  more 
perfect  Union,  which  was  what  is  called 
a  federal  union — namely,  a  union  com- 
posed of  sovereign  States — it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  ninth  amendment  that  the 
enumeration  of  some  rights  did  not  de- 
prive the  States  of  others,  and  in  the  first 
10  amendments,  it  was  said  that  rights 
which  were  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  were  "reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

No  comparable  section  is  found  in  any 
of  the  plans  or  drafts  for  a  Constitution 
submitted  to  the  Convention  or  in  the 
document  which  the  Convention  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  September  17, 
1787.  But  in  the  Convention's  letter  of 
transmittal,  this  statement  was  made: 

It  Is  obviously  Impracticable  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  these  States,  to  secure 
all  rights  of  lndei>endent  sovereignty  to  each, 
and  yet  provide  for  the  Interest  and  safety 
of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  society  must 
give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the 
rest.  The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must 
depend  as  well  on  situation  and  circum- 
stances as  on  the  object  to  be  obtained.  It 
Is  at  aU  times  difficult  to  draw  with  preci- 
sion the  line  between  those  rights  which 
must  be  sxirrendered,  and  those  whlcn  must 
be  reserved;  and  on  the  present  occasion 
this  difficulty  was  increased  by  a  dlirerence 
among  the  several  States  as  to  their  situa- 
tion, extent,  habits,  and  particular  Interests. 

The  Congress,  which  received  the  Con- 
vention report  on  September  20,  set  Sep- 
tember 26  as  the  day  on  which  the  new 
plan  would  be  considered;  and  when  the 
debate  started  on  that  day  objections 
immediately  were  raised. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
quoted  from  a  letter  from  George  Mason 
and  agreed  with  Mason  that  the  Con- 
stitution ought  to  include  a  bill  of  rights. 
Lee  then  proposed  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. 

The  Constitution  went  out  to  the 
States  without  these  amendments  and 
ran  into  a  new  barrage  of  criticism. 
Mason  and  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
who  submitted  the  most  comprehensive 
plan  on  which  the  Constitution  was 
based  but  who  had  refused  to  sign  the 
final  draft,  and  Eldridge  Gerry,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  also  refused  to  sign,  all 
said  they  were  con\inced  that  unless  it 
could  be  amended  at  once  it  would  be 
a  threat  to  the  liberties  of  America. 

The  debate  in  Congress  continued  into 
December  1787  with  the  anti -Federalists 
arguing  that  lacking  a  bill  of  rights  the 
Constitution  destroyed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  while  the  Federalists  said — 
and  this  is  the  point  I  would  emphasise: 

A  Federal  BUI  of  Rights  was  sup^fiuous. 
since  the  States  had  their  own  and  t2>« 
States  gave  up  their  sovereignty  oolj  In 
matters  which  no  one  of  them  had  a  nght  to 
decide  upon. 
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James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  argu- 
ing for  the  Federalists,  said : 

My  position  Is  that  the  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  people.  They  have  not  parted  wltti 
if  they  have  only  dispensed  such  portions 
of  It  as  were  conceived  primarily  for  the 
public  welfare.  The  Constitution  standi 
upon  this  broad  principle. 

Wilson  extended  his  argument  to  th< 
point  of  saying  that  the  power  of  thi 
States  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  people, 
who  could  delegate  the  supreme  powei 
as  they  saw  fit.  but  he  did  not  pretenc 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  oi' 
could  have  any  authority  except  tha ; 
which  was  sp)ecifically  delegated  to  it. 

In  the  State  ratifying  convention,  too, 
we  find  the  argument  recurring  that  u 
bUl  of  rights  was  not  necessarily  becausi! 
the  limited  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  obvious. 

Thus  in  Connecticut,  Richard  Law. 
chief  judge  of  the  State's  superior  cour; 
and  mayor  of  New  London,  said: 

This  General  Government  rests  upon  thJ 
SUte  governments  for  Its  support.  It  Is  Ilk  5 
a  vast  and  magnificent  bridge,  built  upon 
13  strong  and  stately  pillars;  now  the  rulers 
who  occupy  the  bridge  cannot  be  so  beslds 
themselves  as  to  knock  away  the  plUai^ 
which  support  the  whole  fabric. 

Ratification  was  obtained  in  Massaj- 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire  only  afteir 
agreement  that  amendments  to  the  Conh 
stitution  would  be  submitted  along  wit^ 
the  notice  of  acceptance. 

In  South  Carolina.  Gen.  Charlds 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  met  objections  W 
assuring  the  legislature  that  the  Con- 
vention had  omitted  a  bill  of  rights  onltsr 
because  these  rights  already  belonged  t» 
the  people  and  the  power  over  them  had 
not  been  granted  to  the  Federal  Goven^- 
ment  either  to  afBrm  or  withhold.  I 

In  Virginia  the  leading  objectors  lo 
the  Constitution  urged  that  amendments 
be  submitted  and  acted  on  by  another 
Federal  Convention  before  ratiflcatio|i. 
Patrick  Henry  and  George  Masdn 
warned  of  the  danger  of  loss  of  State 
and  individual  rights  unless  changfs 
were  made  to  protect  them.  Thomas 
Jefferson  indicated  that  he  would  like 
to  see  nine  of  the  Thirteen  States  ratify 
in  order  to  assure  the  new  Government 
but  that  the  remaining  four  should  hold 
out  for  what  he  considered  indispensable 
amendments,  including  a  bill  of  rights. 
There  was  general  agreement  on  toe 
need  for  amendments,  the  chief  dif- 
ference being  that  Federalists  in  the  Con- 
vention argued  that  Virginia  should  rat- 
ify and  then  seek  amendments  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  ConstitutiMi, 
while  the  anti-Federalists  insisted  th^t 
amendments  should  be  made  before 
ratification.  I 

When  the  Virginia  convention  finally 
voted  for  ratification  it  included  in  Jts 
action  a  provision  that  "in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  apprehensions  of  those  who  mky 
be  solicitous  for  amendments,"  thfey 
should  be  recommended  to  Congress  tto 
be  acted  upon  according  to  the  moile 
prescribed. 

Similar  debates  occurred  in  the  New 
York  State  convention  and  to  aid  th«r 
cause  in  that  crucial  struggle,  Alexai- 
der  Hamilton,  and  John  Jay.  with  tie 
help  of  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  pio- 
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duced  the  famous  "Federalist  Papers" 
to  support  the  cause  of  ratification. 
When  the  final  vote  was  taken  it  was 
stated  in  the  motion  that  New  York  was 
ratifying  "in  full  confidence"  that  until 
a  second  Federal  Convention  should  be 
called  for  "proposing  amendments,"  cer- 
tain specified  State  rights  claimed  by 
New  York  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
A  circular  letter  then  was  sent  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Governors  of  all  other 
States,  recommending  the  calling  of  this 
convention.  It  was  agreed  by  observers 
that  without  these  concessions  favorable 
action  by  New  York  could  not  have  been 
obtained. 

Some  of  the  arguments  used  in  the 
Federalist  Papers  to  obtain  favorable 
action  on  the  Constitution  in  New  York 
are  especially  significant  when  we  exam- 
ine the  constitutionality  of  the  type  of 
legislation  now  under  consideration. 

In  the  Federalist  No.  17,  for  example. 
Hamilton  referred  to  fears  that  allow- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  individual  citizens  might 
render  the  Goveriunent  of  the  Union  too 
powerful  and.  as  he  said,  "enable  it  to 
absorb  those  residuary  authorities, 
which  it  might  be  judged  proper  to  leave 
with  the  States  for  local  purposes." 

Hamilton  then  went  on  to  say  it  was 
improbable  that  there  would  exist  a  dis- 
position of  the  Federal  councils  to  usurp 
such  powers  as  regulation  of  the  "mere 
domestic  police  of  a  State."  or  of— and 
note  these  words— "private  justice  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  same  State." 
because,  Hamilton  said: 

The  attempt  to  exercise  those  powers 
would  be  as  troublesome  as  it  would  be 
nugatory;  and  the  possession  of  them,  for 
that  reason,  would  contribute  nothing  to 
the  dignity,  to  the  importance,  or  to  the 
splendor  of  the  National  Government. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  prophetic 
words.  I  remind  Senators  that  one 
Member  of  the  House  said  the  bill  might 
be  as  troublesome  as  prohibition  was 
under  the  Volstead  Act.  The  bill  would 
permit  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  examine  the  confidential  files  of 
every  businessman  in  the  Nation;  first, 
if  he  has  100  employees,  next  if  he  has  50 
employees,  next  if  he  has  25  employees, 
and  finally  if  he  has  only  1  employee, 
since  that  is  what  we  would  get  down  to. 

These  agents  will  be  swarming  all  over 
this  Nation,  going  into  the  private  af- 
fairs of  every  businessman  in  the  Na- 
tion. They  will  not  produce  a  single  ad- 
ditional job.  Instead,  they  may  cut  down 
on  the  effectiveness  of  a  company  and 
limit  the  number  of  jobs.  What  they 
will  do  is  substitute  for  a  member  of  one 
racial  group  a  member  of  a  different 
racial  group. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  it;  they  will  put 
a  colored  man  in  a  white  man's  place. 
That  is  what  the  main  fight  is  over,  it 
is  not  a  fight  among  Catholics.  Jews,  or 
Protestants,  but  a  racial  fight. 

Why  did  Alexander  Hamilton  tell  the 
people  of  New  York  that  they  could 
safely  vote  to  ratify  the  Constitution? 
Because  he  said  the  Federal  Government 
would  never  undertake  to  do  anything 
like  that.  That  was  when  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  trying  to  get  the  Constitu- 


tion off  the  ground  and  put  it  into  op- 
eration. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  Alexander 
Hamilton's  words : 

The  attempt  to  exercise  those  powers 
would  be  as  troublesome  as  it  would  be 
nugatory;  and  the  possession  of  them,  for 
that  reason,  would  contribute  nothing  to 
the  dignity,  to  the  Importance,  or  to  the 
splendor  of  the  National  Government. 

What  would  it  contribute  to?  Some 
think  it  would  contribute  to  their  carry- 
ing the  next  election,  and  they  do  not 
want  this  provision  to  become  effective 
until  after  the  election  has  been  held. 
That  is  the  plain  fact;  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  writing:  "This  Act  shall  not 
become  effective  until  1  year  after  its 
adoption."  That  puts  it  well  past  next 
November. 

Hamilton  warned  us.  He  said  it  was 
absurd  to  think  that  any  government 
would  attempt  to  do  anything  like  that. 
He  urged  his  friends  in  New  York  to  vote 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  to  form  a 
proper  union,  because  he  believed  that 
our  Government  would  never  try  to  do 
what  some  might  think  it  would  under- 

Again,  in  the  39th  Federalist.  Madison 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  Govern- 
ment would  be  partially  national  and 
partially  Federal  in  its  functioning.  He 
said  that  although  it  would  be  national 
in  the  operation  of  its  powers  it  would 
be  Federal  in  the  extent  of  its  authority. 

The  Idea  of  a  national  government  in- 
volves In  it — 

He  said — 
not  only  an  authority  over  the  individual 
citizens,  but  an  indefinite  supremacy  over 
all  persons  and  things,  so  far  as  they  are 
objects  of  lawful  government.  Among  a 
people  consolidated  into  one  nation,  this 
supremacy  Is  completely  vested  In  the  Na- 
tional Leglslatxire.  Among  communities 
united  for  particular  purposes,  it  is  vested 
partly  In  the  general  and  partly  in  the 
municipal  legislatures. 

In  the  former  case,  all  local  authorities 
are  subordinate  to  the  supreme;  and  may 
be  controlled,  directed,  or  abolished  by  it  at 
Its  pleasTire.  In  the  latter,  the  local  or  mu- 
nicipal authorities  form  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent portions  of  the  supremacy,  nor  more 
subject,  within  their  respective  spheres,  to 
the  general  authority,  than  the  general  au- 
thority Is  subject  to  them  within  Its  own 
sphere. 

In  this  relation,  then,  the  proposed  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  deemed  a  national  one; 
since  Its  Jurisdiction  extends  to  certain  enu- 
merated objects  only,  and  leaves  to  the 
several  States  a  residuary  and  Inviolable 
sovereignty   over   all   other   objects. 

These  were  the  solemn  words  of  the 
man  who  did  much  to  frame  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  not  as  strong  as  he 
wanted  it  to  be,  of  course.  Alexander 
Hamilton  left  somewhat  in  disgxist,  and 
let  Madison  finish  the  job.  However, 
he  thought  Madison  had  done  a  pretty 
good  job. 

An  even  more  specific  assvirance  that 
the  powers  of  the  Central  Government 
would  be  strictly  limited  was  given  in  the 
45th  Federalist,  written  by  Madison,  who 
said: 

The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  re- 
main In  the  State  governments  are  niimerous 
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and  Indefinite.  The  former  vrtll  be  exer- 
cised prlnclpwUly  on  external  objects,  as  war, 
peace,  negotiations,  and  foreign  commerce; 
with  which  last  the  power  of  taxation  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  connected.  The  powers 
reserved  to  the  several  States  will  extend  to 
all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  concern  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  people,  and  the  internal 
order,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

It  was  in  response  to  such  arguments 
as  these  that  the  people  of  the  various 
States,  in  their  conventions  ratified  the 
Constitution,  but  with  a  general  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  promptly 
amended. 

The  attitude  of  the  time  was  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  North  Carolina  conven- 
tion, which  refused  to  ratify  until  ac- 
ceptance by  nine  States  already  had 
made  the  Constitution  effective.  In  that 
convention  William  Goudy  is  reported  to 
have  said : 

I  care  not  whether  It  (the  Constitution) 
be  called  a  compact,  agreement,  covenant, 
bargain,  or  what.  Its  intent  is  a  concession 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  their 
rulers.  We  know  that  private  Interest  gov- 
erns mankind  generally.  Power  belongs 
originally  to  the  people,  but  If  rulers  are  not 
well  guarded,  that  power  may  be  usurped 
from  them.  People  ought  to  be  cautious 
about  giving  away  power.  •  *  •  If  we  give 
away  more  power  than  we  ought,  we  put 
ourselves  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  puts 
on  an  iron  glove,  which  he  can  never  take 
off  till  he  breaks  his  arm.  Let  us  beware 
of  the  iron  glove  of  tyranny. 

And  so  I  say  to  Senators  today,  we 
should  beware  of  the  concealing  aspect 
of  the  title  of  "civil  rights"  on  this  legis- 
lation and  recognize  that  it  covers  the 
mailed  glove  of  tyranny. 

Returning  to  the  background  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  we  find  that  the  amend- 
ments demanded  by  the  various  State 
conventions  were  proposed  by  the  first 
session  of  the  Congress  which  met  in 
1789;  and  some  of  the  things  said  in  the 
debate  while  they  were  under  considera- 
tion may  be  illuminating  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

James  Madison,  urging  immediate 
consideration  of  the  amendments  on 
June  8,  1789,  was  reported  as  saying  that 
unless  this  were  done  the  people  "may 
think  we  are  not  sincere  in  our  desire  to 
incorporate  such  amendments  in  the 
Constitution  as  will  secure  those  rights, 
which  they  consider  as  not  sufiBciently 
guarded." 

Madison  also  referred  to  the  "anxiety 
which  prevails  in  the  pubhc  mind,"  and 
said : 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  House  is  bound 
by  every  motive  of  prudence,  not  to  let  the 
first  session  pass  over  without  proposing  to 
the  State  legislatures  some  things  to  be  in- 
corporated Into  the  Constitution,  that  will 
render  it  as  acceptable  to  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  It  has  been  found 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  them. 

He  sulded: 

I  wish  that  those  who  have  been  friendly 
to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  those 
who  were  opposed  to  It  that  they  were  as 
sincerely  devoted  to  liberty  and  a  republican 
government  as  those  who  charged  them  with 
wishing  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution 
In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  aris- 
tocracy or  despotism.  It  will  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  extinguish  from  the  bosom  of  every 


member  of  the  community,  any  apprehen- 
sions that  there  are  those  among  his  covm- 
trymen  who  wish  to  deprive  them  of  the 
liberty  for  which  they  valiantly  fought  and 
honorably  bled. 

Madison  said  there  still  were  a  great 
many  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
Constitution,  but  who  might  join  in  sup- 
porting federalism  if  they  were  satisfied 
on  one  point,  and  "we  ought  not  to  dis- 
regard their  inclination,  but,  on  prin- 
ciples of  amity  and  moderation,  conform 
to  their  wishes,  and  expressly  declare 
the  great  rights  of  mankind  secured 
under  this  Constitution." 

Enlarging  on  this  point,  he  said : 

I  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  opposed  it  [the  Constitution],  disliked 
It  because  It  did  not  contain  effectual  pro- 
visions against  encroachments  on  particular 
rights,  and  those  safeguards  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  have  interposed 
between  them  and  the  magistrate  who  exer- 
cises the  sovereign  power. 

Madison  then  outlined  the  proposed 
amendments,  which  at  first  were  intend- 
ed for  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  The  original  form  of 
the  proposals  which  eventually  became 
the  9th  and  10th  amendments  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  as  indicating  the 
thinking  of  Madison  and  others  who 
helped  to  design  the  form  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Instead  of  the  ninth  amendment,  as 
we  know  it,  reading:  "The  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dispar- 
age others  retained  by  the  people,"  the 
proposal  offered  by  Madison  read : 

The  exceptions  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Constitution,  made  in  favor  of  particular 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  diminish 
the  Just  importance  of  other  rights  retained 
by  the  people,  or  as  to  enlarge  the  powers 
delegated  by  the  Constitution;  but  either 
as  actual  limitations  of  such  powers,  or  as 
inserted  merely  for  greater  caution. 

That  language  was  not  adopted,  but  I 
suspect  that  if  Madison  and  his  col- 
leagues had  realized  the  length  to  which 
the  loose  constructionists  would  go  in  at- 
tempting to  construe  the  rights  of  the 
Federal  Government,  under  such  parts 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  as  permitting  control 
over  every  phase  of  business  activity, 
they  would  have  been  more  insistent  on 
the  original  language,  which  spelled  out 
the  fact  that  the  enimieration  of  certain 
rights  must  not  be  construed  as  enlarg- 
ing powers  delegated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  were  intended  to  limit  such 
powers. 

In  the  case  of  the  10th  amendment, 
changes  In  language  were  made  to  make 
more  plain  the  fact  that  it  was  directed 
against  the  Federal  Grovemment.  Thus, 
as  proposed  by  Madison,  this  amendment 
read: 

The  powers  not  delegated  by  this  Oonsti- 
tution.  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively. 

As  adopted,  this  was  altered  to  read: 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  this  Constitution — 

Inserting  the  words  "to  the  United 
States"— 

nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 


Adding  the  phrase  "or  to  the  people." 
In  his  argimient,  Madison  said  he  had 
never  considered  a  bill  of  rights  so  es- 
sential to  the  Constitution  as  to  make  It 
Improper  for  the  States  to  ratify  the  In- 
strument without  such  an  addition,  but 
that  he  did  think  It  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Magna 
Carta  was  designed  to  protect  the  Brit- 
ish people  against  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  rather  than  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  and  said: 

Although  I  know  that  whenever  the  great 
rights,  the  trial  by  Jury,  freedom  of  the  press, 
or  liberty  of  conscience,  come  In  question  In 
that  body — 

The  British  Parliament — 

the  invasion  of  them  Is  resisted  by  able  ad- 
vocates, yet  their  Magna  Carta  does  not  con- 
tain any  one  provision  for  the  security  of 
those  rights,  respecting  which  the  people  of 
America  are  most  alarmed.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  and  rights  of  conscience,  those 
choicest  privileges  of  the  people,  are  un- 
guarded In  the  British  Constitution. 

But  although  the  case  may  be  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  It  may  not  be  tboxight  necessary 
to  provide  limits  for  the  legislative  power  in 
that  country,  yet  a  different  opinion  prevails 
in  the  United  States.  The  people  of  many 
States  have  thought  it  necessary  to  raise 
barriers  against  power  In  all  forms  and  de- 
partments of  government,  and  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe,  If  once  bills  of  rights  are  estab- 
lished in  all  the  States  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  we  shall  find  th&t  al- 
though some  of  them  are  rather  unimpor- 
tant, yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  wUl  have  a 
salutajy  tendency. 

Discussing  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of 
Rights.  Madison  said: 

In  some  instances  they  assert  those  rights 
which  are  exercised  by  the  people  In  forging 
and  establishing  a  plan  of  government.  In 
other  instances  they  specify  those  rights 
which  are  retained  when  partlcvilar  powers 
are  given  up  to  be  exercised  by  the  Leglsla- 
fare.  In  other  Instances  they  lay  down 
dogmatic  maxim s  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  government  declaring  that  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  of  securing  this  in  prac- 
tice is.  to  provide  such  checks  as  will  pre- 
vent the  enrichment  of  the  one  upon  the 
other. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  form  which  the 
several  States  have  adopted  In  making  dec- 
larations In  favor  of  particular  rights,  the 
great  object  in  view  is  to  limit  and  qualify 
the  powers  of  government. 

Note,  now  the  contract  between  the 
statement  of  proponents  of  FEPC  that 
It  Is  a  "logical  extension  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
citizens  safeguarded  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights."  and  the  statement  of  Madison, 
sponsor  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  pro- 
posed In  the  First  Congress,  who  said 
"the  great  object  in  view  Is  to  limit  and 
qualify  the  powers  of  government." 

There  we  have  the  issue  set  out  for  us 
as  clearly  as  it  could  be  stated.  On  one 
hand  we  have  proponents  of  civil  rights 
who  seek  to  establish  the  constitutional- 
ity of  their  legislation  by  a  power  state- 
ment in  the  bill,  and  who  Bire  using  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
the  Individual,  when  liiadlson  said  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  to 
protect  the  Individual  from  the  powers 
of  the  Government. 

What  a  farce  we  have  made  of  this 
term  "civil  rights."     As  I  said  In  my 
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opening  statement,  what  a  dagger  they 
are  proposing  to  drive  into  the  heart  ol 
our  Bill  of  Rights  in  our  Constitution, 
a  protection  for  the  individual  that  does 
not  exist  in  the  organic  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  any  other  country  of  the 
world,  not  even  in  Great  Britain. 

Continuing  the  quotation  from  the  de- 
bate in  Congress  on  the  Bill  of  Rights 
amendments,  Madison  said : 

The  great  object  In  view  Is  to  limit  an<! 
qualify  the  powers  of  government,  by  ex- 
cepting out  of  the  grant  of  powers  tho8< 
cases  In  which  the  Government  ought  noL 
to  act,  or  to  act  only  in  a  particular  mode 

Oh ,  how  clear  he  was. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  never  ii. 
the  history  of  organized  civilization  haJ 
there  assembled  at  one  time  and  placft 
a  group  of  men  so  well  trained  and  versed 
in  the  science  of  government  as  gathered 
in  the  summer  of  1787  in  Philadelphia  t(» 
form  a  more  perfect  union. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  Madi- 
son's quotation.  | 

Continuing    his    discussion,    Madison 

said: 

In  otir  Government  it  Is,  perhaps,  less  nec- 
essary to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  exf- 
ecutlve  department  than  any  other;  becaus|B 
It  is  not  the  strongest  branch  of  the  systen^. 
but  the  weaker.  It  therefore  must  be  levele^ 
against  the  legislative,  for  it  Is  the  m^ 
powerful,  the  most  likely  to  be  abused,  b^ 
caiise  It  Is  under  the  least  control. 

I  interpose  again  to  say  "How  true)' 
Every  student  of  the  Constitution  kno-viis 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  piit 
in  the  general  welfare  clause  as  a  limi' 
tion  upon  power  to  tax.  Taxes  could 
levied  to  promote  the  general  welfare  an|d 
not  to  promote  some  private,  individual 
or  local  interest.  Congress  ignored  all 
of  the  precedents  and  the  statements 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution  to  j 
it  was  an  unlimited  grant  of  power.  T 
Supreme  Court  held  that  with  respect 
appropriations,  it  was  not  going  to  pais 
on  whether  Congress  had  violated  their 
oath  to  uphold  and  support  the  Constitu- 
tion or  not.  They  could  appropriate  f(^r 
anything  they  pleased.  That  was  tl^e 
first  action  that  Congress  took  to  te4r 
down  what  the  framers  had  intended  to 
be  a  Government  of  limited  and  delegated 
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powers.  , 

Here  we  find  Madison,  who  did  mote 
than  any  one  man  both  to  frame  and  to 
explain  the  Constitution,  predicting  thfet 
the  legislative  branch  would  become  t^e 
most  powerful  because,  he  said,  "It  is  uii- 
der  the  least  control."  I 

And.  of  course,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution sought  to  take  some  of  the  pres- 
sure off  Congress  by  having  a  Senajte 
that  was  elected  by  the  legislators.  Thfey 
would  be  responsible  to  the  legislators, 
and  the  legislators  were  supposed  to  be 
more  conservative  than  most  of  t^ie 
voters  of  a  given  State. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

In  any  event,  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  was  elected  by  the  legislature  woiild 
not  be  under  the  direct  pressure  of  a^y 
one  pressure  group.  That  was  one  jof 
the  plans  of  the  original  founders.      I 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  to  call  atteb- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  junior  Sena1|or 
from  Virginia  is  the  first  Senator  frdm 


Virginia  to  be  elected  under  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  provides  for 
the  direct  election  of  Senators.  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  the  Congress  which 
proposed  and  the  States  which  ratified 
that  change  in  the  plan  formulated  for 
the  Constitution — namely,  in  the  plan 
to  have  the  Senate  be  a  restraint  upon 
impetuous  action  by  the  more  numerous 
branch  of  the  Congress — did  not  improve 
our  governmental  structure  at  all. 

As  I  have  said.  Senators  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bit  more  conservative,  and 
they  were  to  be  protected  from  popular 
passions. 

But  what  is  the  situation  now?    To- 
day. Senators  are  under  the  gun,  so  to 
speak,  of  every  pressure  group;  and  fre- 
quently we  find  more  conservative  ac- 
tion being  taken  by  the  House,  because 
the  Members  of   the    House  are  here, 
there,     and     elsewhere;     and    pressure 
groups   which    control   the    balance   of 
power  do  not  dominate  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  at  any  given  time. 
Therefore,  the  Members  of  the  House 
can   exercise   independence,   under  the 
new  plan.     But  we  have  changed  the 
plan  our  forefathers  intended;  and  now 
Members  of  the  Senate  come  vmder  more 
pressure.     Members  of   the  House  are 
elected  every  2  years,  whereas  Senators 
are  elected  every  6  years.    Two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  ttie  Senate  continue  in 
office,  and  the  Senate   is  a  continuing 
body.     Yet,    as    I   have   said,   when   It 
comes  to  pressure  legislation,  I  believe 
that  Senators  are  now  under  more  pres- 
sure than  are  the  Members  of  the  House. 
To  that  extent,  I  question  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  although,  as  I  have 
said,  I  happen  to  be  the  first  Senator 
from  Virginia  who  came  into  this  body 
under  the  new  plan. 

It  was  to  keep  the  Senate  more  inde- 
pendent and  as  more  of  a  balance  wheel 
to  the  House,  which  was  elected  every  2 
years  and  which  came  under  the  con- 
stant hammering  pressures  of  pressure 
groups  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other, 
regardless  of  constitutional  limitations. 
Thus,  according  to  Madison,  we 
should  look  to  our  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
fortress  against  the  abuse  of  legislative 
power  and  not  as  a  source  of  authority 
to  invade  the  field  of  personal  liberties 
with  regulative  authority. 

Discussing,  as  he  had  done  in  some  of 
the  FederaUst  Papers,  the  theory  of  our 
Constitution.  Madison  said  that  some 
had  argued  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  not 
necessary  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
"Because  the  powers  are  enumerated, 
and  it  follows  that  all  that  are  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution  are  retained ; 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  bill  of  powers, 
the  great  residuum  being  the  rights  of 
the  people;  and,  therefore,  a  bill  of 
rights  cannot  be  so  necessary  as  if  the 
residuum  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government." 
Madison  then  said: 

It  Is  true  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment are  clrciomscrlbed.  they  are  directed 
to  particular  objects;  but  even  If  govern- 
ment keeps  within  those  limits,  It  has  cer- 
tain discretionary  powers  with  respect  to  the 
means,  which  may  admit  of  abuse  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  same  manner  as  the 
powers  of  the  State  governments  under 
their  constitutions  may  to  an  Indefinite  ex- 


tent; because  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  there  is  a  claiise  granting  to 
Congress  the  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  ofiScer  thereof;  this  enables 
them  to  fulfill  every  purpose  for  which  the 
Government  was  established.  Now.  may  not 
laws  be  considered  necessary  and  proper  by 
Congress,  for  it  Is  for  them  to  Judge  of  the 
necessity  and  propriety  to  accomplish  those 
special  pxirposes  which  they  may  have  in 
contemplation,  which  laws  in  themselves  are 
neither  necessary  nor  proper? 

That  statement  is  so  appropriate  to 
the  subject  under  discussion  that  Madi- 
son might  almost  have  been  imagining 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today.  We  have  Members  of  Congress 
interested  in  a  laudable  purpose,  which 
is  guaranteeing  to  every  resident  of  the 
United  States  the  civil  rights  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  Since  this  is  an  objective 
which  is  in  itself  justified  by  our  Consti- 
tution, we  find  them  resorting  to  the  re- 
served powers  of  government  which  per- 
mit the  making  of  all  laws  necessary  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Goverrunent  and  its  officers.  But, 
as  Madison  foretold,  we  find  them  turn- 
ing to  laws  "which  laws  in  themselves 
are  neither  necessary  nor  proper."  On 
the  contrary,  these  laws  would  in  them- 
selves violate  the  right  of  the  States 
to  control  their  internal  affairs  and  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens  to  associate 
and  do  business  with  one  another. 

Madison  hoped  that  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution  would  be  so  clearly  rec- 
ognized that  a  bill  of  rights  wotild  not 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  such  a  situa- 
tion, but  he  also  saw  the  danger  and  so 
he  advised  that  the  BUI  of  Rights  be 
adopted  as  an  extra  safeguard. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  from  which 
I  have  been  quoting,  on  June  8,  1789, 
Mr.  Vining,  of  Delaware,  said  that  a  bill 
of  rights  was  urmecessary  in  a  govern- 
ment deriving  all  its  powers  from  the 
people  and  said  the  matter  was  suffi- 
ciently covered  by  the  statement  in  the 
preamble  that  "We,  the  people,  do  ordain 
and  establish." 

In  contrast  with  this  was  the  view- 
point of  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on  July 
21  that  7  of  the  13  States  had  thought 
the  Constitution  very  defective,  yet,  he 
said,  "5  of  them  had  adopted  it  with  a 
perfect  reliance  on  Congress  for  its  im- 
provement." 

The  concern  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  First  Con- 
gress was  considering  the  Bill  of  Rights 
amendments  also  was  indicated  on  Au- 
gust 13  when  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  asked 
the  House  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
ferred and  Mr.  Page  said  he  hoped  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  motion  of  his 
colleague  without  hesitation,  "because  he 
conceived  it  essentially  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed and  firiish  the  business  as  speedily 
as  possible:  for  whatever  might  be  the 
fact  with  respect  to  the  security  which 
the  citizens  of  America  had  for  their 
rights  and  liberties  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution, yet  unless  they  saw  It  In  that 
light,  they  woiild  be  uneasy,  not  to  say 
dissatisfied." 
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Madison  agreed  with  his  colleagues, 
asking: 

Is  it  desirable  to  keep  up  a  division  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  a  point 
in  which  they  consider  their  most  essential 
rights  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Page  then  went  further  and  said 
he  "was  positive  the  people  would  never 
support  the  Government  unless  their 
anxiety  was  removed."  He  begged  the 
House  to  "consider  the  importance  of 
the  number  of  citizens  who  were  anxious 
for  amendments.  If  these  had  been 
added  to  those  who  openly  opposed  the 
Constitution,"  he  said,  "it  possibly  might 
have  met  a  different  fate." 

Thus  we  have  an  assertion  that  our 
Government,  in  effect,  owes  Its  very  cre- 
ation and  existence  to  the  assurances 
given  In  the  BUI  of  Rights — assurances 
which  were  to  protect  the  people  against 
too  much  government  and  the  type  of 
meddling  which  FEPC  represents. 

Lee's  motion  to  take  up  the  amend- 
ments carried  and  the  first  one  coming 
from  the  committee  proposed  that: 

In  the  Introductory  paragraph  of  the  Con- 
stitution before  the  words,  "We  the  people," 
add  "government  being  Intended  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people,  and  the  rightful  establish- 
ment thereof  being  derived  from  their  au- 
thority alone." 

Here  again  we  see  the  working  of 
minds  fearful  of  too  much  goverimient 
Insisting  that  the  very  first  words  used 
in  setting  up  our  National  Government 
specify  unequivocally  not  only  that  It 
was  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  the  right  to  establish  it  was 
"derived  from  their  authority  alone." 

As  the  debate  continued  the  next  day, 
August  14,  Mr.  Gerry  objected  to  the 
wording  "government  being  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,"  because  he 
said  it  held  up  an  idea  that  all  govern- 
ments of  the  earth  were  Intended  to 
benefit  the  people. 

I  am  so  far  from  being  of  this  opinion — 

Gerry  said — 

that  I  do  not  believe  that  1  out  of  50  Is  In- 
tended for  any  such  purpose.  I  believe  the 
establishment  of  most  governments  is  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  an  Individual  who, 
by  fraud,  force  or  accident,  has  made  him- 
self master  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Page  said  he  saw  no  need  of 
changing  '  the  preamble  because  "the 
words,  'We  the  people,'  had  the  neatness 
and  simplicity,  while  its  expression  was 
the  most  forcible  of  any  he  had  ever 
seen  prefixed  to  any  Constitution."  He 
said  he  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  brought  forward  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  he  doubted  the  necessity  for 
it  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  agreed 
with  this  viewpoint.    He  said : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
given  their  reasons  for  doing  a  certain  act. 
Here  we  propose  to  come  in  and  give  them 
a  right  to  do  what  they  did  on  motives 
which  appeared  to  them  sufficient  to  war- 
rant their  determination;  to  let  them  know 
that  they  had  a  right  to  exercise  a  natural 
and  Inherent  privilege,  which  they  have  as- 
serted In  a  solemn  ordination  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution.  Now,  If  this 
right  Is  indefeasible,  and  the  people  have 
recognized  It  In  practice,  the  truth  is  better 
asserted  than  it  can  be  by  any  words  what- 
ever.    The   words   "We,   the  people"  in  the 


original  Constitution,  are  as  copious  and  ex- 
pressive as  possible;  any  addition  wUl  only 
drag  out  the  sentence  without  Illuminating 
It. 

Now,  there  Is  a  j>oint  which  I  think 
may  also  be  appUed  quite  directly  to  any 
proposed  FEPC  bill.  As  I  previously 
ix)lnted  out.  It  seeks  to  create  by  asser- 
tion a  Federal  right  to  be  free  of  dis- 
crimination In  employment.  If  such  a 
right  exists  under  our  Constitution,  it 
can,  as  Mr.  Sherman  said  of  the  pream- 
ble phrases,  be  exercised  without  being 
spelled  out  In  the  bUl.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  if  such  a  right  does  not  exist,  no 
amount  of  wordage  In  a  bUl  passed  by 
the  Congress  can  create  It. 

On  August  15,  1789,  the  House  took  up 
another  proposed  amendment  which,  as 
It  came  from  the  committee,  read : 

The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
and  the  right  of  the  i>eople  peaceably  to  as- 
semble and  consult  fcM-  their  common  good 
and  to  apply  to  the  government  for  redress 
of  grievances  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina,  moved 
to  insert  the  phrase  "to  Instruct  their 
representatives,"  and  touched  off  an  ex- 
tended debate  on  the  proper  role  of  leg- 
islators In  our  Government. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  opposed  the 
Tucker  proposal,  saying  he  favored  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  con- 
sult for  the  common  good  but  not  the 
power  to  instruct  their  representatives. 

If  we  establish  this  as  a  right — 

He  said — 
we  shall  be  bound  by  those  Instructions; 
now,  I  am  willing  to  leave  both  the  people 
and  the  representatives  to  their  own  discre- 
tion on  this  subject.  Let  the  people  consiUt 
and  give  their  opinion;  let  the  representative 
judge  of  it;  and  If  It  is  just,  let  him  govern 
himself  by  It  as  a  good  Member  ought  to  do; 
but  If  It  Is  otherwise,  let  him  have  it  in  his 
power  to  reject  their  advice. 

Then  the  representative  from  Georgia 
continued  with  an  observation  that  is 
worthy  of  our  particular  attention  today. 

What  may  be  the  consequence — 

He  asked — 
of  binding  a  man  to  vote  in  all  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  others?  He  is  to  decide 
upon  a  constitutional  point,  and  on  this 
question  his  conscience  Is  bound  by  the  ob- 
ligation af  a  solemn  oath;  you  now  involve 
him  in  a  serious  dilemma.  If  he  votes  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience,  he  decides  against 
his  instructions;  but  in  deciding  against 
his  Instructions,  he  oommlts  a  breach  of  the 
Constitution,  by  Infringing  the  prerogative 
of  the  people,  secxired  to  them  by  this  decla- 
ration. In  short,  it  wiU  give  rise  to  such  a 
variety  of  absurdities  and  inconsistencies,  as 
no  prudent  legislators  woiUd  wish  to  involve 
themselves  in. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  quoting  from  a  speech  made 
In  Congress  In  1789  on  the  question  of 
whether  a  pressure  group,  which  may 
be  the  dominant  group  in  a  given  area, 
has  the  right  and  the  power  to  instruct 
their  representative  In  Congress  how  to 
vote,  or  whether  the  Representative  in 
Congress  shall  be  free  to  honor  his  sol- 
emn oath  to  support  and  uphold  the 
Constitution.  That  was  the  question 
which  was  Involved  In  what  I  have  read. 

Mr.  Tucker  of  Georgia  came  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  Members  of 
Congress   must   be   left    free   to   Judge 


whether  or  not  the  requests  made  by 
constituents  were  or  were  not  in  viola- 
tion of  their  oaths,  because  he  said  that 
undoubtedly  priority  must  be  given  to 
the  solemn  oath  to  support  and  uphold 
the  Constitution. 

Madison  reemphaslzed  that  point,  ask- 
ing: 

Suppose  they  instruct  a  representative,  by 
his  vote,  to  violate  the  Constitution;  Is  he  at 
liberty  to  obey  such  Instructions? 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  remember 
that  this  proposal  to  allow  the  people  to 
Instruct  their  representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress was  not  inserted  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  hear  talk  from  time  to  time  of  a 
"mandate  from  the  people,"  as  result  of 
an  election,  for  their  representatives  to 
vote  a  certain  way  and  some  of  those 
who  have  supported  FEPC  and  other 
so-called  clvU  rights  legislation  have 
claimed  to  be  acting  on  such  a  "man- 
date." 

As  Madison  and  others  brought  out  so 
forcibly  In  their  discussion  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when  a  man  has 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
mandate  to  violate  that  oath.  And  the 
duty  of  supporting  the  Constitution  can- 
not be  brushed  Ughtly  aside  on  the 
groimd  that  we  can  pass  any  law  we 
choose  and  let  the  Supreme  Court  pass 
on  Its  validity. 

While  I  have  asked  the  prlvUege  of 
proceeding  without  Interruption,  and  I 
must  Insist  upon  that,  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  I  see  to  my  right  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who 
recognized  the  point  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  urge.  That  is,  if  one  does  not 
like  a  provision  in  a  State  law,  he  should 
not  try  to  exercise  unconstitutional  pow- 
er to  repeal  the  State  law.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  poU  tax.  As  George  Wash- 
ington told  us  In  his  FareweU  Address, 
"If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  you 
do  not  think  the  Constitution  is  equal  to 
your  needs,  do  not  violate  it  but  amend 
it  in  the  way  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida did  not  like  a  provision  for  a  poU  tax 
to  be  in  State  laws.  I  did  not  sigree  with 
him.  But  since  he  did  riot  like  that 
provision,  he  proceeded  in  a  legal  way  to 
remove  it,  and  It  was  eliminated. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  witnessed  final 
action  on  the  amendment  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  which  would  tell  the 
States,  "You  cannot  legally  require  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualification 
to  vote." 

Mr.  HOLLAND  rose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  yield,  but  I  shall  do  so  after  I 
have  concluded.  I  must  treat  Senators 
alike.  I  know  that  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida woiUd  like  to  ask  me  a  question.  If 
he  will  bear  it  In  mind  and  remain  In 
the  Chamber  for  another  hour  or  two,  I 
shall  then  yield  to  him. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
Great  Emancipator.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  great  man.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  clvU  rights  he  advocated. 
Let  us  see  what  he  said  on  that  siibject. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  put  it  bluntly  when 
he  said: 

No  man  who  has  sworn  to  support  th« 
Constitution  can  conscientiously  vote  for 
what  he  understands  to  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional measure,  however  expedient  he  ma] 
think  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  th( 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  along  tha  r 

same  line? 

Mr   ROBERTSON.    While  the  Sena 
tor  was  not  present,  I  asked  the  prlv 
Uege  of  completing  my  discussion  bef on ; 
yielding,  since  I  am  dealing  with  a  tech- 
nical  subject  in  the  bill.    After  I  havi! 
concluded.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr   ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Going  back  to 
Madison  and  the  debate  from  which  [ 
have  been  quoting,  we  find  he  said : 

My  Idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
Is  that  the  people  can  change  the  Constitu- 
tion If  they  please:  but  while  the  Constitu- 
tion exists,  they  must  conform  themselves 
to  Its  dictates.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
InhablUnts  of  any  district  can  speak  the 
voice  of  the  people;  so  far  from  It.  their 
Ideas  may  contradict  the  sense  of  the  who|e 
people;  hence  the  consequences  that  Instrua- 
tlons  are  binding  on  the  representative  Is  ( t 
a  doubtful,  If  not  a  dangerous  nature. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  debate,  on  Au- 
gust 21,  when  an  amendment  was  und^ 
discussion  that  would  have  taken  awajy 
the  power  of  Congress  to  alter  the  tim^, 
manner,  or  place  of  holding  election^. 
Mr.  Gerry  emphasized  another  poiiit 
that  has  current  application.  J 

He  pointed  to  the  possibility  that  tl^e 
National   Government,    if   in   arbitra-^* 
hands,  might  abolish  the  secrecy  of  t] 
ballot    and   order    elections    at 
places  and  then  said : 

Gentlemen  wUl  teU  me  that  these  thlni 
are  not  to  be  apprehended;  but  if  they  « 
that  the  Government  has  the  power  of  d( 
Ing  them,  they  have  no  right  to  say  tl^e 
Government  wUl  never  exercise  such  powefs. 
because  It  Is  presumable  that  they  will  ad- 
minister the  Constitution  at  one  time  pr 
another  with  all  ita  powers;  and  whenevter 
that  time  arrives,  farewell  to  the  rights  jof 
the  people,  even  to  elect  their  own  represenjt- 
atlves. 

I  have  been  reading  from  the  debates 
in  the  first  Congress,  but  the  statemenjts 
are  just  as  true  today  as  they  were  theb. 
I  reemphasize  what  I  have  just  read,  p 
is  proposed  that  a  certain  law  be  ex- 
acted and  it  is  said,  "Do  not  worry  about 
this.  The  Goverment  would  not  flo 
this,"  or  "it  would  not  do  the  other." 
are  told  by  the  men  who  framed  t 
Constitution  what  our  attitude  sho 
be.  It  was  suggested  at  that  time  t' 
more  power  should  be  given  the  Federal 
Government  than  would  be  used,  tram 
the  standpoint  of  the  States  and  Ube 
people.  The  people  were  told  then,  "Bjut 
do  not  think  the  Federal  Governme^nt 
would  exercise  it.  Do  not  think  it  vs^lll 
not  be  reasonable." 
Listen  to  what  Mr.  Gerry  said 
Whenever  that  time  arrives — 
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That   is.   whenever   some  bureaucrat 
wants  to  exercise  the  power  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  give  him — 
farewell  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  thtk 
that  because  there  is  temporarily  writHen 


into  some  State  laws  an  FEPC  provision, 
the  Federal  law  will  not  apply  to  them 
under  the  gun  of  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy. They  will  wake  up  some  day,  if  the 
bill  is  written  into  law,  and  learn  that 
there  has  been  a  'farewell  to  the  rights 
of  the  people"  on  a  national  basis.  The 
people  could  not  afford  and  would  not 
allow  one  industry  to  compete  against 
another  without  the  same  restrictions, 
which  would  be  in  full  force  and  effect. 
We  should  never  vote  for  a  bill  to  give 
bureaucrats  certain  powers  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  will  never  use  them. 
The  time  will  come  when  they  will  use 

them.  ^   ^  , 

That  is  the  attitude  we  must  take 
toward  this  proposal  to  allow  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  pass  on  the  propriety 
of  every  act  of  hiring,  firing,  promotion, 
or  demotion  by  an  employer  who  has 
a  Government  contract.  It  is  said  that 
a  Federal  fair  employment  commission 
would  rely  on  persuasion,  negotiation, 
education,  and  conciliation.  But,  the 
fact  remains,  as  Mr.  Gerry  said,  that 
when  we  give  any  authority  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  assume  that  at  one 
time  or  another  all  its  powers  will  be 
used,  and,  when  that  time  arrives,  "fare- 
well to  the  rights  of  the  people." 

Thus,  when  we  consider  the  thinking 
of  the  men  who  determined  the  phras- 
ing of  our  Bill  of  Rights  amendments, 
the  meaning  of  the  amendments  them- 
selves— that  the  Federal  Government  is 
prohibited  from  assuming  powers,  where 
interference  with  personal  liberty  is  in- 
volved, becomes  unmistakably  clear. 

The  same  attitude  may  be  found  in 
the  words  of  the  great  justices  of  our 
Supreme  Court  who  have  interpreted 
the  Constitution  from  the  time  of  its 
adoption  down  to  the  present. 

Some  of  the  decisions  bearing  on  the 
points  at  issue  here  have  been  briefly 
mentioned.  I  shall  now  show  in  some 
historical  sequence  the  development  and 
reiteration  of  the  idea  that  ours  is  a 
government  of  strictly  limited  powers, 
and  that  the  limitations  apply  most 
forcibly  where  relations  between  indi- 
viduals are  concerned. 

Prom  the  time  when  our  Government 
was  established  there  have  been,  of 
course,  two  schools  of  thought  as  to  the 
way  the  Constitution  should  be  applied. 
At  the  beginning,  the  Federalists,  headed 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  believed  in  a 
strong  Central  Government;  and  the 
anti-Federalists,  headed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  saw  the  need  for  keeping  the 
States  as  effective  buffers  against  en- 
croachment on  individual  liberty. 

On  the  Supreme  Court,  our  great 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  took  a  broad 
view  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  shown  by  his  statement  in 
summing  up  the  case  of  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1,211),  in  1824,  when, 
in  speaking  of  State  powers  which  "inter- 
fere with,  or  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Congress,"  he  said: 

In  every  such  case,  the  act  of  Congress,  or 
the  treaty  Is  supreme;  and  the  law  of  the 
State,  though  enacted  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
powers  not  controverted  must  yield  to  It. 

But  it  also  was  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
who  made  the  statement  I  previously 
quoted,  and  stressed  the  supremacy  of 


the    Constitution    as    guardian    of    the 
rights  of  the  people,  when  he  said: 

The  powers  of  the  legislature  are  defined 
and  limited;  and  that  those  limits  may  not 
be  mistaken,  or  forgotten,  the  Constitution 
Is  written. 


Thus  he  asserted  that,  regardless  of  the 
comparative  authority  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion, the  limits  of  governmental  author- 
ity are  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

A  more  restrictive  view  of  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  than  that 
taken  by  Marshall,  especially  in  the  field 
of  regulating  commerce,  was  taken  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  said,  in  1847: 

A  State  regulates  Its  domestic  commerce, 
contracts,  the  transmission  of  estates,  real 
and  personal,  and  acts  upon  all  Internal 
matters  which  relate  to  moral  or  political 
welfare.  Over  these  subjects  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  power.  They  appertain 
to  State  sovereignty  as  exclusively  as  powers 
exclusively  delegated  appertain  to  the  gen- 
eral goverrmient.  (The  License  cases,  5 
How.  504,  588.) 

Now  certainly  if  the  theory  of  Taney— 
that  a  State  acts  upon  all  internal  mat- 
ters which  relate  to  moral  or  political 
welfare— is  accepted  there  can  be  no 
question  but  what  FEPC  legislation 
would  be  invalid.  It  may  be  argued  that 
Taney's  doctrine  has  been  vitiated  by 
later  decisions,  but  it  was  firmly 
grounded  on  the  Constitution  and,  as  I 
shall  show  by  later  citations,  has  been 
approved  by  many  distinguished  later 
occupants  of  the  Bench. 

We  go  back  to  the  overriding  and  con- 
trolling decision  in  the  civil  rights  cases 
of  1883.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  who  is  our  best  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  has  an  opportunity  to  ask 
me  a  question— which  I  hope  will  be 
soon— he  will  point  out,  as  I  have  already 
done,  that  in  1961.  which  was  only  3 
years  ago.  the  Court  still  held  to  the  , 
fundamental  rule  of  1883,  namely,  the 
holding  that  the  14tii  amendment  ap- 
plies to  official  action  of  States,  and  not 
to  Individual  action,  and  is  stiU  the  law 
of  the  land. 

As  I  pointed  out  before  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  came 
into  the  Chamber,  Justice  Whittaker 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  case 
had  never  been  overruled.  He  said,  in 
effect,  that  we  could  not  put  much  civil 
rights  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
constitutionally  without  overruling  it. 

Mr  President  (Mr.  Nelson  in  the 
chair).  I  proceed  with  the  historical 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  what  the  Federal  Government  was  to 
do  and  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  saying,  in  the  case  of  Og- 
den v.  Sanders  (12  Wheat.  331-356) : 

Individuals  do  not  derive  from  govern- 
ment their  right  to  contract,  but  bring  that 
right  with  them  Into  society:  that  obligation 
is  not  conferred  on  contracts  by  positive 
law  but  Is  intrinsic.  This  results  from  the 
right  which  every  man  retains  to  acquire 
property,  to  dispose  of  that  property  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  and  to  pledge 
himself  for  a  future  act.  These  rights  are 
not  given  by  society  but  are  brought  Into  u 
(p. 345). 
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Again,  in  1852,  in  the  case  of  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  R.  Co.  v.  Derby  (14 
Howard  486,  487),  we  find  the  Court 
saying : 

The  rule  of  "respondent  superior,"  or  that 
the  master  shall  be  clvUly  liable  for  the 
tortuous  acts  of  his  servants  Is  of  universal 
application  (p.  486).  •  •  •  Nothing  but  the 
most  stringent  enforcement  of  discipline, 
and  the  most  exact  and  perfect  obedience  to 
every  rule  and  order  emanating  from  a  su- 
perior, can  Insure  safety  to  life  and  property 
(p.  487). 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  you  take 
away  from  an  employer,  through  some 
such  device  as  FEPC  legislation  the  right 
to  determine  whom  he  shall  employ,  you 
deprive  him  of  the  freedom  of  selection 
which  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  his  employees. 

In  so  doing,  we  would  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  stated  in 
the  case  of  Baker  v.  Norton  (79  U.S.  157) 
that  "consent  is  the  very  essence  of  a 
contract." 

In  1872  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
a  group  of  cases  which  have  been  re- 
ported under  the  title  of  "The  Slaughter 
House  cases"  (16  Wallace  36),  and  the 
rule  laid  down  in  these  cases  as  to  the 
limitations  of  the  14th  amendment  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Court  ever  since 
that  time. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  had  passed  a 
law  to  regulate  slaughterhouses  near 
New  Orleans  and  suit  was  brought  on 
the  ground  that  this  law  discriminated 
against  certain  citizens  who  had  pre- 
viously engaged  in  business  and  that  it, 
therefore,  violated  the  14th  amendment. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  amendment, 
which  occupies  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  of  the  reports,  the  Court  discussed 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'privileges  and 
immunities,"  as  used  in  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution,  which  says: 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  several  States. 

It  then  said  that  the  term  "embraces 
nearly  every  civil  right  for  the  establish- 
ment and  protection  of  which  organized 
government  is  instituted" — page  76 — but 
added  that  these  rights,  "which  are 
fundamental" — page  76 — have  always 
been  held  to  be  "the  class  of  rights 
which  the  State  governments  were 
created  to -establish  and  secure" — page 
76. 

The  Court  continued: 

The  constitutional  provision  there  alluded 
to  did  not  create  thoce  rights,  which  It  calls 
privileges  and  Inmiunltles  of  citizens  of  the 
States.  It  threw  around  them  In  that 
clause  no  security  for  the  citizen  of  the 
State  In  which  they  were  claimed  or  exer- 
cised. Nor  did  It  profess  to  control  the 
power  of  the  State  governments  over  the 
rights  of  Its  own  citizens. 

Its  sole  purpose  was  to  declare  to  the 
several  States  that  whatever  those  rights, 
as  you  grant  or  establish  them  to  your  own 
citizens,  as  you  limit  or  qualify,  or  Impose 
restrictions  on  their  exercise,  the  same, 
neither  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the  measure 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  other  States 
within  your  Jurisdiction. 

That  is  on  page  77  of  that  case. 

Turning  then  to  the  14th  amendment. 
the  Court  asked: 

Was  It  the  purpose  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment,  by   the  simple    declaration   that   no 


State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
the  sectirlty  and  protection  of  rights  which 
we  have  mentioned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? And  where  It  declared  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  that  article, 
was  It  Intended  to  bring  within  the  power  of 
Congress  the  entire  domain  of  civil  rights 
heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
States?  (p.  77) . 

Rejecting  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  amendment,  the  Court  said: 

The  argument,  we  admit,  Is  not  always  the 
most  conclusive  which  Is  drawn  from  the 
consequence  urged  against  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  construction  of  an  Instrument. 
But  when,  as  In  the  case  before  us,  those 
consequences  are  so  serious,  so  far  as  reaching 
and  pervading,  so  great  a  departure  from  the 
structure  and  spirit  of  our  Institutions,  when 
the  effect  Is  to  fetter  and  degrade  the  State 
governments  by  subjecting  them  to  the  con- 
trol of  Congress  In  the  exercise  of  powers 
heretofore  universally  conceded  to  them  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  fvmdamental  charac- 
ter, when  In  fact  It  radically  changes  the 
whole  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  to  each  other  and  of 
both  these  governments  to  the  people,  the 
argvmaent  has  a  force  that  Is  Irresistible  In 
the  absence  of  language  which  expresses  such 
a  purpose  too  clearly  to  admit  of  doubt  (p. 
78). 

That  is  still  the  law  of  the  land;  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  enact  a  law  for  which 
there  can  be  found  neither  affirmative 
support  in  the  Constitution  nor  opposi- 
tion, from  a  negative  standpoint,  with 
respect  to  all  the  principles  governing 
property  rights,  contract  rights,  the 
right  of  association,  and  everything  else 
that  comes  under  the  general  category 
of  civil  rights  embodied  in  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Court  said  it  did  not  see  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  "any 
purpose  to  destroy  the  main  features  of 
the  general  system"  of  our  Govenunent. 
The  opinion  concluded : 

Under  the  pressure  of  aU  the  excited  feel- 
ing growing  out  of  the  war — 

That  was  the  Civil  War — 
our  statesmen  have  still  believed  that  the 
existence  of  the  States  with  powers  for  do- 
mestic and  local  government  Including  the 
regulation  of  civil  rights,  the  rights  of  per- 
sons and  of  property  was  essential  to  the 
perfect  working  of  our  complex  form  of  gov- 
ernment, though  they  have  thought  proper 
to  Impose  additional  limitations  on  the 
States  and  to  confer  additional  power  on 
that  of  the  Nation. 

But  whatever  fluctuations  may  be  seen  In 
the  history  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
during  the  period  of  our  national  existence 
we  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  Coxirt, 
so  far  as  Its  functions  required,  has  always 
held  with  a  steady  and  an  even  hand  the 
balance  between  State  and  Federal  power, 
and  we  trust  that  such  may  continue  to  be 
the  history  of  Its  relation  to  that  subject  so 
long  as  It  shall  have  duties  to  perform  which 
demand  of  It  a  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  of  any  of  its  parts  (p.  82) . 

In  1875,  3  years  after  the  Slaughter 
House  cases  had  been  decided,  the  Court 
faced  the  question  of  State  or  Federal 
responsibility  for  action  of  one  individ- 
ual against  another  individual  and 
clearly  indicated  the  imconstitutional 
nature  of  such  legislation  as  we  are  now 
considering. 

In  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Cruickshank  (92 
UJS.  542)  the  defendant  was  indicted  for 


conspiracy  under  the  Enforcement  Act 
of  1870,  which  made  it  a  crime  for  two 
or  more  persons  to  band  or  conspire  to- 
gether to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or 
intimidate  any  citizen,  preventing  him 
from  exercising  rights  secured  to  him  by 
the  Constitution.  The  particular  right 
involved  in  this  case  was  the  right  to 
vote  in  a  Louisiana  election  but  the 
analogy  to  the  claimed  right  to  demand 
employment  is  clear.  In  the  case  of  the 
statute  involved  in  the  Cruickshank  case, 
as  in  the  proposed  FEPC  bill,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  punish  an  individual  for  acts 
committed  against  another  individual 
presumably  when  both  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  State. 

In  rendering  the  decision  of  the  Court 
in  the  Cruickshank  case.  Chief  Justice 
Waite  said : 

The  14th  amendment  prohibits  a  State 
from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  from 
denying  to  any  person  equal  protection  of 
the  law,  but  this  provision  does  not  add 
anything  to  the  rights  of  one  citizen  as 
against  another.  It  simply  furnishes  an  ad- 
ditional guarantee  against  any  encroach- 
ment by  the  State  upon  the  fundamental 
rights  which  belong  to  every  citizen  as  a 
member  of  society  (p.  554) . 

The  duty  of  protecting  all  Its  citizens  In 
the  enjoyment  of  an  equality  of  rights  was 
originally  assumed  by  the  States,  and  it  re- 
mains there.  The  only  obligation  resting 
upon  the  United  States  Is  to  see  that  the 
States  do  not  deny  the  right.  This  the 
amendment  guarantees,  but  no  more.  The 
power  of  the  National  Government  is  lim- 
ited to  the  enforcement  of  this  guarantee 
(p.  555) . 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  when  the 
Cruickshank  case  was  tried  in  the  circuit 
court — Federal  Cases  No.  14897 — ^Mr. 
Justice  Bradley  said: 

It  [the  14th  amendment]  is  a  guarantee 
agaliut  the  acts  of  the  State  government 
Itself.  It  Is  a  guarantee  against  the  execu- 
tion of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  legislation 
of  the  State,  not  a  guarantee  against  the 
commission  of  Individual  offenses;  and  the 
power  of  Congress,  whether  express  or  im- 
plied, to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  guarantee  does  not  extend  to  the 
passage  of  laws  for  the  suppression  of  crimes 
within  the  States.  The  enforcement  of  the 
guarantee  does  not  reqxUre  or  authorize  Oon- 
gress  to  perform  the  duty  that  the  guarantee 
itself  supposes  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  perform  (p.  710). 

This  Statement  was  quoted — pages 
638-639— with  approval  by  Mr.  Justice 
Woods  of  the  Supreme  Court  7  years  later 
when  he  delivered  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Harris  (106  U.S. 
629) .  In  this  case  the  Court  reaffirmed 
the  doctrine  that  action  by  one  citizen 
against  another  individual  was  not  prop- 
erly within  the  purview  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Dealing  with  a  case  in  which 
citizens  of  Termessee  were  indicted  un- 
der a  Federal  statute  for  the  crime  of 
Ismching,  the  Court  declared  the  statute 
was  unconstitutional  and  made  this 
assertion: 

A  private  person  cannot  make  constitu- 
tions or  laws,  nor  can  he  with  authority 
construe  them.  ncH"  can  he  administer  or 
execute  them.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in 
which  one  private  person  can  deprive  an- 
other of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
IB  by  the  commission  of  some  offense  agalnBt 
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the  laws  which  protect  the  rtghta  of  pei- 
sonB  as  by  theft,  bvirglary,  arson,  libel,  as- 
sault, or  murder.  If.  therefore,  we  hold  th£  t 
section  5519  Is  warranted  by  the  13th  amenc  - 
ment  we  should,  by  virtue  of  that  amenc  - 
ment.  accord  to  the  Congress  the  power  to 
punish  every  crime  by  which  the  right  (f 
any  person  to  life,  property,  or  reputation  s 
invaded.  Thus,  under  a  provision  of  tr  e 
Ck>nstltutlon  which  simply  abolished  slavei  y 
and  involuntary  servitude,  we  should,  with 
few  exceptions.  Invest  Congress  with  powijr 
over  the  whole  catalog  of  crimes  A  con- 
struction of  the  amendment  which  leads  o 
such  a  result  Is  clearly  unsound  (p.  643). 

That  Is  what  the  court  said.  That  is 
stUl  the  law.  Yet  we  are  being  ask^d 
today  to  give  Congress  that  power.     ] 

If  the  Court  was  right  in  the  state- 
ment it  made  in  United  States  against 
Harris,  which  I  just  now  quoted,  h 
much  more  unsound  would  be  a  co 
struction    of    the    Constitution    or 
amendments   which   would   permit   t 
Congress,  as  is  proposed  in  FEPC  bill  to 
create  a  right  by  fiat  and  then  undertake 
to  go  Into  the  sovereign  States  to  protect 
that  newly  created  right? 

I  think  we  can  say  of  this  propositi. 
as  the  Court  said  in  the  Harris  case: 

The  section  of  the  law  under  conslderatl  an 
Is  directed  exclusively  against  action  of 
private  persons,  without  reference  to  tp.e 
laws  of  the  State  or  their  administration  toy 
her  officers.  We  are  clear  in  the  opinion 
that  It  Is  not  warranted  by  any  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitutljon 
(p.  640). 

The  following  year.  1883 — this  is  a 
very  vital  case — another  important 
decision  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  d  .s- 
cussion  was  given  by  the  Court  in  the 
so-called  civil  rights  cases— 109  U.S.  3, 
25  The  statements  made  in  this  deci- 
sion are  particularly  significant  because 
the  Court  was  then  composed  almost 
entirely  of  men  who  were  friendly  to 
the  14th  amendment  and  who  had  b«en 
appointed  from  States  which  did  not 
secede.  It  could  hardly  be  charged, 
therefore,  that  they  had  a  bias  in  favor 
of  States  rights  or  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  durng 
the  administration  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  about  Court  packing.  C(  in- 
gress marched  up  the  hiU  and  down  he 
hill  again,  and  finally  defeated  the 
Court-packing  bill.  Through  a  prodess 
of  attrition  the  Court  was  ultimately 
composed  of  men  favorable  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  what  some  have  called  the 
New  Deal. 

One  does  not  hear  too  much  about  the 
fact  that  President  Grant  packed  the 
Court  to  uphold  the  action  of  orxly  19  c  iti- 
zens  in  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  when  they  voted  their 
county  into  West  Virginia,  and  therteby 
disfranchised  all  Confederate  soKffiers 
and  Confederate  sympathizers.  Tl^ose 
19  people  voted  to  take  the  covmtylout 
of  Virginia  and  put  it  into  West  Virginia. 
After  the  war  was  over,  those  ^ho 
had  been  disfranchised  and  did  not  ^ant 
to  be  in  West  Virginia  brought  suit  t^  be 
permitted  to  go  back  where  they  ^ew 
they  belonged  and  where  they  watted 
to  be.  i      ^ 

They  did  pretty  well  until  theyl  got 
close  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Then  Pres- 
ident Grant  did  what  Mr.  Pickwick  Said, 
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"This  cannot  go  on."  He  packed  the 
Court.  The  Court  said,  in  effect.  "You 
are  just  as  wrong  as  you  can  be.  Those 
19  voters  were  a  suflBcient  number  to 
take  the  county  out  of  Virginia  and  put 
it  into  West  Virginia.  It  was  a  perfectly 
lawful  election." 

That  is  the  same  Court  that  made  the 
decision  on  the  14th  amendment,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  violate.  The  Court  sjiid 
that  the  14th  amendment  related  only 
to  State  action. 

That  was  the  very  Court  that  President 
Grant  constituted  to  uphold  the  13th. 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  but  primari- 
ly to  let  a  county  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  go  out  of  Virginia  and  into  West 
Virginia. 

Therefore,  we  can  say  of  the  FEPC 
proposal,  as  the  Court  said  in  the  Harris 
case: 

The  section  of  the  law  under  considera- 
tion Is  directed  exclusively  against  action  of 
private  persons,  without  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  their  administration  by 
her  officers.  We  are  clear  In  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  warranted  by  any  clause  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

That  was  confirmed,  as  I  said,  in  1883. 

In  the  civil  rights  cases  the  Court 
held  unconstitutional  a  Federal  statute 
passed  in  1875  providing  that  anyone 
who  denied  equal  privileges  in  hotels, 
boardinghouses.  theaters,  public  con- 
veyances and  public  amusements  to  an- 
other citizen  because  of  his  race  or  color 
was  guilty  of  a  penal  offense. 

After  raising  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  had  the  constitutional  power 
to  make  such  a  law.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley 
stated: 

Of  coiirse  no  one  will  contend  that  the 
power  to  pass  It  was  contained  In  the  Con- 
stitution before  the  adoption  of  the  last 
three  amendments.  The  power  is  sought. 
first  In  the  14th  amendment,  and  the  views 
and  arguments  of  distinguished  Senators, 
advanced  whilst  the  law  was  under  con- 
sideration, claiming  authority  to  pass  it  by 
virtue  of  that  amendment,  are  the  princi- 
pal arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  power. 

That  is  true  about  the  FEPC  pro- 
vision. Distinguished  Senators  will  say, 
"There  is  no  question  about  its  being 
constitutional.  We  dare  anyone  to  take 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court."  They  did  the 
same  thing  when  they  said  that  no  hotel 
or  motel  may  deny  service  to  a  Negro. 
Any  person  who  did  that  could  be  put 
in  jail.  The  same  provision  is  in  the 
bill.  What  did  the  Court  say  about  such 
protestations  of  constitutionaUty?  This 
is  what  it  said: 

The  power  Is  sought,  first  In  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  views  •  •  •  are  the 
principal  argximents  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
power. 

We  have  carefully  considered  those  argu- 
ments, as  was  due  to  the  eminent  ability 
of  those  who  put  them  forward,  and  have 
felt,  in  all  Its  force,  the  weight  of  authority 
which  always  Invests  a  law  that  Con- 
gress deems  Itself  competent  to  pass  (p. 
10). 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  those  words 
of  the  Court,  because  they  suggest  the 
grave  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us  in 
this  debate.  We  cannot  simply  say  that 
we  will  pass  the  law  because  we  ap- 
prove of  its  objectives  and  let  the  Su- 
preme Court  determine  whether  or  not 


it  is  constitutional.  We  must  recognize 
that  other  Justices,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brad- 
ley said  he  did  in  the  civil  rights  cases, 
will  feel  "the  weight  of  authority  which 
always  invests  a  law  that  Congress 
deems  itself  competent  to  pass." 

But,  I  continue  to  quote  from  Justice 
Bradley's  decision  in  the  Civil  Rights 
cases: 

But.  the  responsibility  of  an  Independent 
Judgment  Is  now  thrown  upon  this  Court; 
and  we  are  bound  to  exercise  It  according  to 
the  best  lights  we  have.  The  first  section  of 
the  14th  amendment  (which  is  the  one 
relied  on)  after  first  declaring  who  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  is  prohibitory  In  its  character 
and  prohibitory  upon  the  States.  It  de- 
clares that  "no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
with  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws." 

It  is  State  action  of  a  particular  character 
that  is  prohibited.  Individual  invasion  of 
individual  rights  is  not  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment  (pp.  10  and  11). 

Note  that,  please:  "Individual  inva- 
sion of  individual  rights  is  not  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  amendment." 

Then  the  Court  continued: 

It  has  a  deeper  and  broader  scope.  It  nul- 
lifies and  makes  void  all  State  legislation  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  which  injiires  them  In  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  or  which 
denies  to  any  of  them  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law.  To  adopt  appropriate  legisla- 
tion for  correcting  the  effects  of  such  pro- 
hibited State  laws  and  State  acts  and  thus 
to  render  them  Ineffectual,  null,  void,  and 
innocuous— this  is  the  legislative  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  Congress  and  this  Is  the 
whole  of  it.  . 

It  does  not  Invest  Congress  with  power  to 
legislate  upon  subjects  which  are  within  the 
domain  of  State  legislation,  but  to  provide 
modes  of  relief  against  State  legislation  or 
State  action,  of  the  kind  referred  to.  It  does 
not  authorize  Congress  to  create  a  code  of 
municipal  law  for  the  regulation  of  private 
rights  but  to  provide  modes  of  redress 
against  the  operation  of  State  laws  and  the 
action  of  State  officers,  executive  or  Judicial, 
when  these  are  subversive  to  the  f\inda- 
mental  rights  specified  in  the  amendment. 

Positive  rights  and  privileges  are  un- 
doubtedly secured  by  the  14th  amendment, 
but  they  are  sectired  by  way  of  prohibition 
against  State  laws  and  State  proceedings 
affecting  those  rights  and  privileges,  and  by 
power  given  to  the  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  pvu-pose  of  carrying  such  prohibition  Into 
effect;  and  such  legislation  must  necessarily 
be  predicated  upon  such  supposed  State  laws 

or  SUte  proceedings  and  be  directed  X0  the 

correction  of  their  operation  and  effect  (pp. 

11-12). 
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The  Court  cited  several  previous  cases 
in  support  of  this  viewpoint  and  then 
continued : 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  distinction  may 
be  found  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  Constitution.  Take  the  subject  or 
contracts,  for  example.  The  Constitution 
prohibited  the  States  from  passing  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  This 
did  not  give  the  Congress  power  to  provide 
laws  for  the  general  enforcement  of  con- 
tracts, nor  power  to  invest  the  courts  of  tne 
United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over  con- 
tracts so  as  to  enable  parties  to  sue  upon 
them  in  those  courts.  It  did,  however,  give 
the  power  to  provide  remedies  by  which  -the 


impairment  of  contracts  by  State  legislation 
might  be  counteracted  and  corrected;  and 
this  power  was  exercised   (p.  12). 

Remember  that  in  this  case  the  Court 
wsis  considering  legislation  which  wa^ 
claimed,  just  as  FEPC  claims,  to  be  for 
the  preservation  of  civil  rights  and  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  minori- 
ties. 

The  decision  stated: 

If  this  legislation  Is  appropriate  for  en- 
forcing the  prohibitions  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  where  it  is  to  stop.  Why 
may  not  Congress,  with  equal  show  of  au- 
thority, enact  a  code  of  laws  for  the  enforce- 
ment and  vindication  of  all  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property?  If  it  is  supposable 
that  the  State  may  deprive  persons  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law  (and  the  amendment  itself  does  suppose 
this)  why  should  not  Congress  proceed  at 
once  to  prescribe  due  process  of  law  for  the 
protection  of  everyone  of  these  fundamental 
rights  in  every  possible  case,  as  well  as  to 
prescribe  privileges  of  inns,  public  convey- 
ances, and  theaters?  The  truth  is  that  the 
implication  of  a  power  to  legislate  in  this 
manner  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
If  the  States  are  forbidden  to  legislate  or  act 
in  a  particular  way  on  a  particular  subject, 
the  power  is  conferred  upon  Congress  to 
enforce  the  prohibition.  This  gives  Congress 
power  to  legislate  generally  upon  that  sub- 
ject, not  merely  power  to  provide  modes  of 
redress  against  such  State  legislation  or 
action. 

The  assumption  is  certainly  unsound.  It 
Is  repugnant  to  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to 
the  people  (pp.  14-15). 

Still  further  emphasizing  its  viewpoint 
of  the  restriction  of  Federal  powers,  the 
Court  said  in  this  decision: 

Civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  against  State  aggression,  can- 
not be  impaired  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  in- 
dividuals unsupported  by  State  authority  in 
the  shape  of  laws,  customs,  or  Judicial  or 
executive  proceedings.  The  wrongful  act  of 
an  Individual,  unsupported  by  any  such  au- 
thority, is  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime 
of  that  individual;  and  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  injured  party,  it  is  true,  whether  they 
affect  his  person,  his  property,  or  his  reputa- 
tion; but  if  it  is  not  sanctioned  in  some  way 
by  the  State  and  not  done  under  State  au- 
thority, his  rights  remain  In  full  force  and 
may  presumably  be  vindicated  by  resort  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  for  redress  (p.  17) . 

It  Is  absurd — 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  said — 
to  affirm  that  because  the  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  proi>erty — which  Includes  all  the 
civil  rights  that  men  have — are  by  the 
amendment  sought  to  be  protected  against 
Invasion  on  the  part  of  the  States  without 
due  process  of  law.  Congress  may,  therefore, 
provide  due  process  of  law  for  their  vindica- 
tion in  every  case  (p.  13). 

This  decision,  from  which  I  have 
quoted  at  such  length  was  delivered 
80  years  ago  but  it  is  still  sound  doc- 
trine, as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  with  ap- 
proval in  a  1948  case  from  which  I  shall 
quote  before  I  have  finished. 

In  the  case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  (163 
U.S.  537)  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

Legislation  is  powerless  to  eradicate  racial 
instincts  •  •  *  and  the  attempt  to  do  so 
can  only  result  in  accentuating  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  situation  (p.  661). 


The  Court,  in  this  case,  cited  the  state- 
ment of  Justice  Bradley  in  the  civil 
rights  case: 

It  would  be  running  the  slavery  argument 
Into  the  ground  to  make  it  apply  to  every 
act  of  discrimination  which  a  person  might 
see  fit  to  make  as  to  the  guests  he  will  en- 
tertain or  as  to  the  people  he  will  •  •  • 
deal  with  in  other  matters  of  intercovirse 
or  business  (p.  543) . 

That  certainly  seems  to  apply  to  what 
is  proposed  in  the  FEPC  bill. 

The  Court  also  said : 

In  determining  the  question  of  reason- 
ableness it  Is  at  liberty  to  act  with  refer- 
ence to  the  established  usages,  customs,  and 
traditions  of  the  people  (p.  650) . 

In  deciding  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Joint  Traffic  Association  (171  U.S. 
505)  the  Court  emphasized  the  limita- 
tion placed  by  the  Constitution  as  a 
whole  on  the  rights  growing  out  of  the 
commerce  clause. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  has  no 
limitation  other  than  those  prescribed  In  the 
Constitution — 

The  Court  said,  but  it  added: 

The  pxjwer,  however,  does  not  carry  with  It 
the  right  to  destroy  or  impair  those  limita- 
tions and  guarantees  which  are  also  placed 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  any  of  the  amend- 
ments to  that  instriunent  (p.  571). 

Another  statement  which  seems  most 
applicable  in  our  present  discussion  was 
that  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  the 
case  of  Davis  v.  Mills  (194  U.S.  451)  when 
he  said: 

Constitutions  are  Intended  to  preserve 
practical  and  substantial  rights,  not  to  main- 
tain theories  (p.  457). 

The  idea  that  the  considerations  which 
cause  a  businessman  to  choose  his  eisso- 
ciates  can  be  limited  or  eliminated  by  a 
Federal  statute  without  doing  serious 
damage  to  our  whole  economic  and  social 
structure  is  a  "theory,"  and  clearly  it  is 
damaging  to  those  "practical  and  sub- 
stantial rights"  which  our  Constitution 
was  intended  to  preserve. 

Then,  in  1908,  we  come  to  the  case  of 
Adair  v.  United  States  (208  U.S.  161)  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
right  of  an  employer  to  contract  with  his 
employees  or  their  representatives  with- 
out governmental  interference. 

In  this  decision  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
made  this  quotation  from  Cooley  on 
torts: 

A  part  of  every  man's  civil  rights  is  that 
he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  business  rela- 
tions with  any  person  whatsoever,  whether 
the  refusal  rests  upon  reason,  or  is  the  re- 
sult of  whim,  caprice,  prejudice,  or  malice; 
with  his  reasons  neither  the  public  nor  the 
persons  have  any  legal  concern.  It  Is  also 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  have  business 
relations  with  anyone  with  whom  he  can 
make  contracts,  and  if  he  is  wrongfully  de- 
prived of  his  right  by  others,  he  is  entitled 
to  redress  (p.  173). 

Making  his  own  comment  on  this 
point.  Justice  Harlan  said : 

The  employer  and  employee  have  equality 
of  right,  and  any  legislation  that  disturbs 
that  equality  is  an  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  contract  which  no  gov- 
ermnent  can  Justify  in  a  free  land  (p.  175). 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  successfully  ar- 
gued that  there  Is  "equality  of  right" 


under  a  law  which  may  compel  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  an  individual  whom  he 
does  not  choose  to  hire,  but  which  does 
not  require  the  employee  to  accept  em- 
ployment from  an  employer  who  is  not 
to  his  liking  for  reasons  of  race,  religion, 
or  anything  else. 
The  Court  in  the  Adair  case  also  said : 

It  is  not  within  the  function  of  govern- 
ment •  •  •  to  compel  any  person  in  the 
course  of  his  business  and  against  his  will 
to  accept  or  retain  the  personal  services  of 
another  or  to  compel  any  person,  against  his 
will,  to  perform  personal  services  for  another 
(p. 174). 

Discussing  applicability  of  the  com- 
merce clause  in  this  case,  Justice  Harlan 
said: 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  what  this  Court 
has  more  than  once  said,  that  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  great  and 
paramoxint  as  that  power  Is.  cannot  be 
exerted  in  violation  of  any  fundamental 
right  secured  by  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  (p.  180) . 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Court  in  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  commerce  jwwer  has 
changed  during  the  last  30  years,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Adair  case,  as 
doctrine,  has  been  largely  destroyed. 

But.  the  statements  made  by  Justice 
Harlan  still  stand  as  logical  argument, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Adair  csise,  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  pointed  out  that  the  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  against  union 
members  involved  a  very  limited  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  contract. 

In  justification  for  this  law  Holmes 
argued: 


The  section  is.  In  sul 
Interference  with  free 
more.  It  does  not  re 
employ   anyone.      It   dc 


tance,  a  very  limited 
om  of  contract,  no 
ulre  the  carriers  to 
!S   not   forbid   them 


to  refuse  to  employ  ^nyone,  for  any  rea- 
son they  deem  good,  even  where  the  notion 
of  a  choice  of  persons/ls  a  fiction  and  ^^ole- 
sale  employment  is/^necessary  upon  general 
principles  that  it  might  be  proper  to  con- 
trol (p.  191). 

Thus,  it  cannot  be  assumed  on  the 
basis  of  this  statement  that  the  great 
liberal  Justice  Holmes  would  have  ap- 
proved a  law  such  as  FEPC  which  would 
result  in  requiring  that  an  individual  be 
hired,  because  this  obviously  is  more 
than  "a  very  limited  interference"  with 
freedom  of  contract. 

To  determine  whether  the  commerce 
power  is  limited  by  the  fifth  amendment, 
we  must  balance  the  loss  of  individual 
liberty  against  the  benefit  resulting  to 
interstate  commerce.  If  the  benefit  to 
commerce  is  great  and  the  loss  of  liberty 
quite  small,  it  might  logically  be  argued 
that  the  action  is  constitutionally  justi- 
fiable, although  we  must  remember,  as 
the  Chinese  philosopher  said.  "One  st«p 
begins  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles." 
But.  if  the  benefit  to  commerce  is  small 
and  the  loss  of  personal  liberty  to  the 
employer  great,  the  fifth  sunendment 
should  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  denial 
of  due  process  of  law. 

I  think  it  is  notable  that  in  the  argu- 
ments for  FEPC  bills,  although  author- 
ity has  been  claimed  at  times  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  no 
accompanying  effort  has  been  made  to 
prove  its  value  to  interstate  commerce. 
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There  have  been  some  generalized  stat » 
ments  that  discrimination  in   emplo^^ 
ment    depresses    wages    for    minority 
groups  and,  therefore,  cuts  mass  pu(r 
chasing  power  and  constricts  the  marl^et 
for  goods  and  services  in  general.    It 
would  be  difficult  to  prove,  however,  thte,t 
FEPC  would  not  have  an  exactly  oppo- 
site result.    When  an  employer  denies 
employment,  taking  into  consideration 
racial  or  religious  grounds,   he  is  qot 
likely  to  do  it  simply  for  his  own  pleasure 
or  through  malice,  but  rather  because!  it 
seems   to   his   economic   advantage.  JIf 
an  employer  is  forced  to  hire  persdns 
who  would  lower  the  profit  capacity  lof 
his  business  because  of  their  disruptihg 
effect  on  employee  morale,  or  some  other 
reason,  it  stands  to  reason  that  his  aml- 
ity  to  offer  high  wages  will  be  decreas^. 
along  with  his  profits,  and  the  total  C9n- 
tribution  to  commerce  will  be  less  than 
if  he  were  permitted  to  build  his  organi- 
zation in  the  most  efficient  manner,  j 

In  connection  with  our  discussion  I  of 
the  limited  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  be  justified  in  inter- 
fering with  freedom  of  contract,  as  de- 
fended by  Justice  Holmes,  it  may jbe 
interesting  to  examine  some  statements 
made  by  an  attorney  who  made  a  stijidy 
of  the  Court  decisions  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  favored  further  exten- 
sion of  Federal  powers. 

Writing  in  the  National  Bar  Jou 
issue  for  June  1945  under  the  title  "In 
dividual  Invasion  of  Individual  Right.s." 
Mr.  Loren  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Kkn 
sas  and  California  bars  and  one  of  the 
board  of  editors  of  that  journal  said : 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  oiir  constltutl(  mal 
system  Is  the  professed  Inability  of  the 
courts  to  find  legal  safeguards  to  protect 
Individuals  against  Invasion  or  deprivation 
of  their  rights  by  so-called  private  persons 
or  groups. 
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He  was  writing  in  favor,  we  might  feay. 
of  FEPC  legislation  or  "civil  rights"  eg- 
islation.  or  whatever  one  may  call  it. 

Writing  as  one  who  obviously  deplc  red 
that  state  of  affairs,  the  author  of  the 
article  recalled  some  of  the  statements, 
which  I  have  cited  from  the  Civil  Rights 
cases  and  reviewed  later  decisions  he  had 
found  supporting  the  same  viewpoir^t. 

Then  he  said:  I 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  political 
subdivisions  cannot  bar  Negroes  fromjem- 
ployment  by  law  or  ordinance  but  private 
employers,  even  when  engaged  on  pijibllc 
works,  may  do  so  at  will  in  the  absende  of 
legislation.  Similarly,  labor  unions  pave 
long  exercised  the  right  of  barring  Ne^oes 
from  membership  or.  the  basis  of  race  leven 
when  by  the  device  of  closed  shop  contracts 
this  discrimination  deprived  Negroes  ctf  all 
opportunity  to  work  or  where  their  rignt  to 
represent  employees  was  regulated  by  legis- 
lation. 

He  continued  by  sajring: 

The  list  of  permissible  discrlminatloni  un- 
der the  Individual-lnvasion-of-lndlvliual- 
rights  doctrine  could  be  extended,  i  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that,  so 
long  as  the  State  remains  silent  and  doep  not 
require  a  discrimination  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  other  unwarranted  claaslflcAtlon. 
the  citizen  Is  without  Judicial  protection 
and.  even  in  the  event  the  States  does  over- 
step bounds,  all  the  courts  can  do.  or  w|U  do. 


is  to  strike  down  the  offending  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  law. 

In  support  of  this  statement  he  cited 
the  1914  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  McCabe  v.  Atchison  Ry. 
Co.etal.  (235U.S.  151). 

This  writer  found  some  comfort  in  re- 
cent Court  decisions  forbidding  discrim- 
ination by  unions  which  had  exclusive 
bargaining  rights  and  concluded  his  ar- 
ticle by  advocating  just  such  a  danger- 
ous doctrine  as  has  been  advanced  in 
support  of  FEPC— that  "the  broad  and 
underlying  social  effects  of  contemplated 
discrimination  be  stressed  and  the  courts 
be  urged  to  look  at  the  end  sought  to  be 
achieved  rather  than  ground  their  deci- 
sions on  the  means  used." 

In  other  words — our  courts  should  ad- 
mit that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
constitutional  or  not. 

But,  returning  to  oiu*  review  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  we  find  that  in 
1915  the  doctrine  of  the  Adair  case,  was 
affirmed  in  the  case  of  Coppage  v.  Kan- 
sas (236  U.S.  1)  and  that  in  this  case 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  establishing  "equality  of  posi- 
tion between  the  parties  in  which  Uberty 
of  contract  begins." 

In  the  case  of  Buchanan  v.  Worley 
(245  U.S.  60).  the  Court  said: 

Property  is  more  than  the  mere  thing 
which  a  person  owns.  It  is  elementary  that 
it  Includes  the  right  to  acquire,  vise,  and 
dispose  of  It.  The  Constitution  protects 
these  essential  attributes  of  property  (p.  74) . 

But  a  man  forced  to  hire  an  employee 
against  his  will  is  deprived  of  his  right 
to  use  the  property  represented  by  his 
business. 

In  the  Buchanan  case,  which  dealt 
with  property  restrictions,  Mr.  Justice 
Day  also  said : 

That  there  exists  a  serious  and  difficult 
problem  arising  from  a  feeling  of  race  hos- 
tility which  the  law  is  powerless  to  control, 
and  for  which  it  must  give  a  measxire  of 
consideration,  may  be  freely  admitted.  But 
its  solution  cannot  be  promoted  by  depriving 
citizens  of  their  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  (pp.  80-81). 


But  that  is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do.  The  Court  has  said  that  we  cannot 
do  it,  but  we  will  do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  Supreme 
Court  speaking.  This  is  a  doctrine  which 
the  FEPC  seeks  to  override. 

The  decision  in  this  case  was  modified 
in  part  by  the  case  of  Shelly  v.  Kraemer 
(334  U.S.  1).  which  was  decided  in  1947, 
but  as  I  shall  show  when  I  come  to  that 
case  the  Court  still  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple of  preserving  individual  property 
rights. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Wolff  Packing 
Company  v.  Court  of  IndiLstrial  Rela- 
tions (262  U.S.  522),  Chief  Justice  Taft 
said  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  Act: 

It  curtails  the  right  of  the  employer  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  employee  on  the 
other  to  contract  about  his  affairs.  This  is 
part  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  pro- 
tected by  the  guaranty  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  While  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom  of  con- 
tract, and  It  Is  subject  to  a  variety  of  re- 
straints, they  muBt  not  be  arbitrary  or 
unreasonable . 


FREEDOM   IS   THE   GENERAL   RULE   AND   RESTRAINT 
THE  EXCEPTION 

In  rendering  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  Truax  v.  Corrigan  (257  U.S.  312), 
Chief  Justice  Taft  also  said: 

The  broad  distinction  between  one's  right 
to  protection  against  a  direct  injury  to  one's 
fimdamental  property  right  by  another  who 
has  no  special  relation  to  him  and  one's 
liability  to  another  with  whom  he  establishes 
a  voluntary  relation  under  a  statute,  is  mani- 
fest upon  its  statement  •  •  *  (p.  329)  the 
legislative  power  of  a  State  can  only  be  ex- 
erted in  subordination  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  right  and  Justice  (p.  329) .  •  •  • 
Our  whole  system  of  law  is  predicated  on  the 
general  fundamental  principles  of  equality 
of  application  of  the  law  (p.  332).  •  •  •  The 
Constitution  was  Intended— Its  very  purpose 
^as — to  prevent  experimentation  with  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  individual  (p. 
338). 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Wheeler 
(254  U.S.  281)  in  which  the  successful 
argument  was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  who  subsequently  became 
Chief  Justice,  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  cited  once  more,  with  ap- 
proval, that  part  of  the  decision  in  the 
Slaughter  House  cases  which  asserted: 

It  would  be  the  vainest  show  of  learn- 
ing to  attempt  to  prove  by  citations  of 
authority  that,  up  to  the  adoption  of  the 
recent  amendments  no  claim  or  pretense 
was  set  up  that  those  rights  depended  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  their  exist- 
ence or  protection,  beyond  the  very  few 
express  limitations  which  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution Imposed  upon  the  States — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  prohibition  against 
ex  post  facto  laws,  bills  of  attainder,  and 
laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  these  and  a  few 
other  restrictions,  the  entire  domain  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
States,  as  above  defined,  lay  within  the  con- 
stitutional and  legislative  power  of  the 
States  and  without  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (p. 298). 

Again,  in  1923,  in  the  case  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Raymond  Bros. 
(263  U.S.  565)  the  Supreme  Court,  citing 
a  number  of  Its  previous  decisions,  said: 

It  is  the  right  "long  recognized,"  of  a 
trader  engaged  entirely  In  private  business, 
freely  to  exercise  his  own  Independent  deal 
(p.  573). 
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Three  years  later,  in  the  case  of  Cor- 
rigan V.  Buckley  (271  U.S.  323),  the 
Court,  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice 
Sanford,  upheld  once  more  the  rule  that 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments  were  in- 
applicable to  Individual  action. 

The  Court  said : 

Under  the  pleadings  in  the  present  case, 
the  only  constitutional  question  Involved 
was  that  arising  under  assertions  in  the 
motion  to  dismiss  that  the  Indenture  or 
covenant  which  is  the  basis  of  the  bill  Is  void 
In  that  It  Is  contrary  to  and  forbidden  by 
the  5th.  13th.  and  14th  amendments.  This 
contention  is  entirely  lacking  In  substance 
or  color  of  merit  (pp.  329-330) . 

The  fifth  amendment  Is  a  limitation  only 
upon  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
and  is  not  directed  against  the  action  of  in- 
dividuals. The  13th  amendment,  denounc- 
ing slavery  and  Involuntary  servitude— that 
is,  a  condition  of  enforced  compulsory  serv- 
ice of  one  to  another — does  not  in  other 
matters  protect  the  individual  rights  of  per- 
sons of  the  Negro  race.  And  the  prohibitions 
of  the  14th  amendment  have  reference  to 


State  action  exclusively,  and  not  to  any  ac- 
tion of  private  individuals  (p.  330). 

The  Court  in  this  case  also  repeated 
and  accepted  the  statement  from  the 
Civil  Rights  cases  that  "individual  in- 
vasion of  individual  rights  is  not  the 
subject  matter  of  the  (14th)  amend- 
ment" (p.  330). 

In  1930  the  Court  once  more  indicated 
the  limited  nature  of  interference  with 
individual  rights  which  it  would  approve 
when,  in  the  case  of  Texas.  N.  &  O.  Ry.  v. 
Brotherhood  (281  U.S.  548)  it  said: 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926  does  not 
interfere  with  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
right  of  the  carrier  to  select  its  employees 
or  to  discharge  them.  The  statute  is  not 
aimed  at  this  right  of  the  employers,  but  at 
the  Interference  with  the  right  of  employees 
to  have  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing (p.  571). 

Then,  in  1937,  in  the  case  of  NLRB  v. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  (301 
U.S.  1),  the  Court  asserted: 

The  (labor  relations)  act  does  not  interfere 
with  the  normal  exercise  of  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  select  its  employees  or  to  dis- 
charge them.  The  employer  may  not,  under 
cover  of  that  right,  Intimidate  or  coerce  its 
employees  with  respect  to  their  self-orga- 
nization and  representation,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Board  is  not  entitled  to  make  its 
authority  a  pretext  for  interference  with  the 
right  of  discharge  when  that  right  is  exer- 
cised for  other  reasons  than  such  intimida- 
tion and  coercion  (pp.  45-46). 

That  is  one  of  the  latest  decisions  up- 
holding the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  au- 
thorize an  FEPC.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  deliberately  denies  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  such  power. 

In  other  words,  the  limited  restrictions 
permitted  are  aimed  at  abuse  of  the  em- 
ployers' rights  and  not  at  negation  of 
those  rights. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  said  in  the 
case  of  Senn  v.  Tile  Layers  Protective 
Union  (301  U.S.  468) : 

A  hoped-for  Job  is  not  prop>erty  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  (p.  482) . 

And  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  the  case 
of  NLRB  V.  Fan  Steel  Metal  Corporation 
(306  U.S.  240),  spoke  of  a  company's 
"normal  right  to  select  its  employees" 
(p.  259). 

Renewed  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
civil  rights  cases,  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  in  1940  when  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  cited  them  in 
the  case  of  Powe  v.  United  States  (109 
F.  2d  147)  and  stated: 

Neither  the  14th  amendment  nor  any 
other  part  of  the  Constitution  put  the  mat- 
ters of  conspiracies  of  individuals  touching 
such  matters  within  the  power  of  Congress, 
but  only  gave  power  to  correct  wrong  action 
by  the  State  or  its  officers.  The  reasoning 
of  these  cases  though  opposed  by  some  dis- 
sents is  full  and  convincing,  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  as  to  the  effect  upon  Fed- 
eral power  of  the  14th  amendment  has  stood 
for  more  than  two  generations  (p.  150). 

The  holding  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  this  case  is  given  emphasis 
by  the  fact  that  on  further  attempted 
appeal  the  Supreme  Court  denied  cer- 
tiorari by  a  memorandum  decision  (309 
U.S.  679). 


The  conflict  between  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  attempts  to  interfere  with 
individual  liberty  was  pointedly  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  in  the  case  of 
West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnette  (319  U.S.  624)  in  which  he  said: 

The  very  purpose  of  a  bill  of  rights  waa 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  public  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officially 
to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to  be 
applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  to  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly,  and 
other  fundamental  rights,  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  no  elections  (p.  338).  •  •  •  If  there  is 
any  fixed  star  In  our  national  constellation, 
it  is  that  no  official,  high  or  petty,  can  pre- 
scribe what  shall  be  orthodox  in  poUtics, 
nationalism,  religion,  or  other  matters  of 
opinion,  or  force  citizens  to  confess  by  word 
or  act  their  faith  therein  (p.  642). 

Now,  how  shall  we  square  that  state- 
ment with  a  law  which  would  permit 
petty  officials  to  prescribe  the  way  in 
which  an  employer  should  select  those 
who  will  work  for  him? 

In  the  Barnette  case  the  court  also 
quoted  Abraham  Lincoln's  query : 

Must  a  government  of  necessity  be  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  or  too 
weak  to  maintain  Its  own  existence?  (p.  636) . 

It  then  went  on  to  say: 

Assurance  that  rights  are  secure  tends  to 
diminish  fear  and  jealousy  of  strong  gov- 
ernment, and  by  making  us  feel  safe  to  live 
xinder  it  makes  for  its  better  support.  With- 
out promise  of  a  limiting  BlU  of  Rights  it 
is  doubtful  if  our  Constitution  could  have 
miistered  enoxigh  strength  to  enable  its 
ratification.  To  enforce  those  rights  today 
Is  not  to  choose  weak  government  over 
strong  government.  It  Is  only  to  adhere  as 
a  means  of  strength  to  Individual  freedom 
of  mind  In  preference  to  officially  disciplined 
uniformity  for  which  history  Indicates  a  dis- 
appointing and  disastrous  end  (pp.  636-637) . 

Finally,  I  would  direct  your  attention 
to  the  case  of  Shelley  v.  Kraemer  et  al. 
(334  U.S.  1),  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  May  3,  1943.  In  that  decision 
involving  restrictive  covenants  designed 
to  exclude  minority  groups  from  the 
ownership  or  occupancy  of  real  property. 
Chief  Justice  Vinson  referred  to  the  case 
of  Corrigan  Eigainst  Buckley  and  said 
that  case  could  present  no  issues  under 
the  14th  amendment,  for— and  I  quote — 
"that  amendment  by  its  terms  applies 
only  to  the  States" — page  8. 

The  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  say: 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  among  the 
civil  rights  Intended  to  be  protected  from 
discriminatory  State  action  by  the  14th 
amendment  are  the  rights  to  acquire,  enjoy, 
own  and  dispose  of  property.  Equality  In 
the  enjoyment  of  property  rights  was  re- 
garded by  the  framers  of  that  amendment 
as  an  essential  precondition  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  other  basic  civil  rights  and  liberties 
which  the  amendment  was  intended  to 
guarantee  (p.  10). 

He  referred  to  the  Slaughter  House 
cases  and  continued: 

Since  the  decision  of  this  Court  In  the  Civil 
Rights  cases  (109  U.S.  3  (1883)),  the  prin- 
ciple has  become  firmly  embedded  In  our 
constitutional  law  that  the  action  inhibited 
by  the  1st  section  of  the  14th  amendment 
Is  only  such  action  as  may  fairly  be  said  to 
be  that  of  tlxe  States  (p.  13). 


Then  Justice  Vinson  significantly 
added: 

That  amendment  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct,  however  discrimina- 
tory or  wrongful  (p.  13). 

After  discussing  in  some  detail  the 
right  and  obligation  of  the  Federal  Ck)V- 
ernment  to  prevent  discriminatory  ac- 
tion by  States  or  by  their  agents,  the 
Court's  decision  indicated  that  property 
owners  could  not  come  into  Court  to  de- 
mand enforcement  of  restrictive  cove- 
nants and  said : 

The  Constitution  confers  upon  no  individ- 
ual the  right  to  demand  action  by  the  State 
which  results  in  the  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  to  other  indlviduala  (p.  22) . 

If  this  statement  of  the  Court  be  ac- 
cepted, how,  then,  could  we  Justify  a  law 
that  would  permit  an  individual  to  go 
to  a  fair  employment  commission,  or  to 
a  court,  to  demand  action  against  an- 
other individual  who  refused  to  employ 
him?  The  would-be  employee  has  the 
right  to  work  or  not  to  work  for  the 
prospective  employer.  If  the  employer  is 
to  have  equal  protection  of  the  laws  he 
must  have  a  similar  right  to  hire  or  not 
to  hire. 

The  point  involved  here  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Donald  R.  Richberg  In  a 
discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  civil 
rights  proposals  when  he  said: 

The  great  declared  purpose  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  not  to  achieve  an  Impossible 
eqxiality  among  unequal  htunan  beings  but 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  so  that  men 
could  be  free  to  be  different  and  to  realize 
their  differing  ambitions  with  their  differ- 
ing abilities.  Every  law  which  seeks  to  give 
a  man  a  right  to  something  which  as  a  free- 
man he  cannot  gain  for  himself,  must  Im- 
pose burdens  and  restraints  on  the  freedom 
of  other  men. 

Let  us  be  watchful  against  every  effort  to 
create  by  law  a  right  In  one  man  to  compel 
others  to  associate  with  him  or  to  accept 
obligations  to  him  in  the  domain  of  private 
enterprise  or  private  life. 

Next  to  Winston  Churchill,  my  favor- 
ite British  statesman  was  Edmund 
Burke,  who  said  in  his  speech  on  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  bill  in  1783: 

The  rights  of  men — that  Is  to  say.  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind — are  Indeed 
sacred  things;  and  if  any  public  measure  Is 
proved  mischievously  to  affect  them,  the 
objection  ought  to  be  fatal  to  that  measure, 
even  if  no  charter  at  all  ooxUd  be  set  up 
against  it.  If  these  natural  rights  are  fur- 
ther affirmed  and  declared  by  express  cove- 
nants, If  they  are  clearly  defined  and 
secured  against  chicanery,  against  power  and 
authority,  by  written  Instruments  and  posi- 
tive engagements,  they  are  in  a  still  better 
condition;  they  partake  not  only  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  that 
solemn  pubUc  faith  itself  which  secures  an 
object  of  such  importance.  Indeed,  this 
formal  recognition,  by  the  sovereign  power, 
of  an  original  right  in  the  subject,  can  never 
be  subverted,  but  by  rooting  up  the  holding 
radical  principles  of  government,  and  even 
of  society  itself.  The  charters  which  we  caU 
by  distinction  great  are  public  instnmients 
of  this  nature :  I  mean  the  charters  of  Klxxg 
John  and  King  Henry  HI.  The  things 
secured  by  these  Instruments  may,  without 
any  deceitful  ambiguity,  be  very  fitly  called 
the  chartered  rights  of  men. 

It  is  for  the  chartered  rights  of  men 
that  I  am  arguing  today. 
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They  are  contained  in  our  Constitul 
tion— "the  greatest  instrument,"  said 
Oladstone.  "ever  struck  off  by  the  han|l 
and  purpose  of  man."  i 

In  addition  to  winning  freedom  on 
battleneld   and   serving   as    chief   pile 
when    the    new    "Ship   of    State"    w£ 
launched  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  in- 
ternational  conflict.   George   Washing- 
ton, who  served  as  Presiding  Officer  Of 
the     Constitutional     Convention      anH 
whose  prestige  enabled  that  Convention 
to  report  to  the  Continental  Congress  a 
more  perfect  Union,  urged  and  beggqd 
us.  in  his  famous  Farewell  Address.  \o 
preserve  that  Constitution. 

Pending  before  the  Senate  today  is  a 
bill    that    violates    that    Constitutior 
strikes  a  blow  at  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  and  seriously  impinges  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people  thereof. 

The  saddest  epitaph — 

Justice  Sutherland  said  years  ago— 
which  can  be  carved  In  memory  of  a  vanished 
Uberty  is  that  It  was  lost  becavise  Its  possets- 
Bors  faUed   to  stretch  forth  a  saving  haad 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  save  It. 

Mr.   HILL.     Mr.   President,   will   tljie 
Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  J 

Mr.  HILL.  I  heartily  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  have  heai-d 
many  speeches  on  the  PEPC.  but  I  halve 
never  heard  an  abler,  more  logical,  br 
more  complete  speech  than  that  whi0h 
has  been  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  He  comes  from 
the  great  State  of  Virginia,  a  State  majde 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  ^ts 
great  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  orators.j  I 
am  sure  that  today  the  Senator  frdm 
Virginia  has  measured  up  to  the  immor- 
tal heritage  of  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. , 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  colleague  has 
praised  me  beyond  my  Just  desserts,  but 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  his  high  tribute 
and  kind  words. 

ExHisrr  1 

S.  2486 

(Introduced  by  Senator  McNamara) 

A  bill  to  Increase  employment  by  provldlnp  a 

higher  penalty  rate  for  overtime  work 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate   and   Hav.se 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  Statesi  of 

America  in   Congress  assembled,   That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Overtime  Penilty 

Pay  Act  of  1964." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, Is  amended  by  strllclng  the  word  "a|id" 
following  the  semicolon  In  paragraph  1(1) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and.  whenever  such  an  employee 
is  employed  In  any  industry  for  which,  an 
order  has  been  Issued  pxirsuant  to  paragmph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  not  less  than  the  rate 
of  compensation  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  required  xinder  the  provision^  of 
this  section  for  any  such  overtime  employ- 
ment which  is  in  excess  of  a  maxlmxim  num- 
ber of  hours  specified  for  a  prescribed  pef^od 
in  such  order;  and". 

SBC.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  this 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   following   new   paragraph 

(3): 

pre- 
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'(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  by  order 


scribe  for  any  industry,  with  respect  to  o  ver- 


tlme  employment  therein  of  employees  to 
whom  the  maxlmimi  workweek  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection  is  appUca- 
ble,  maximum  hours  within  a  specified  period 
(not  less  than  forty  hours  per  week  for  the 
period)  beyond  which  any  overtime  employ- 
ment of  such  an  employer  shall  be  compen- 
sated by  the  employer  at  the  overtime  rate 
specified  In  this  paragraph.     Such  overtime 
rate  of  pay  shall  be  not  less  than  two  times. 
Instead  of  one  and  one-half  times,  the  non- 
overtime    rate    on    which    such    employee's 
overtime  compensation  under  this  section  Is 
authorized  to  be  computed,  except  that  the 
overtime  rate  otherwise  applicable  may  be 
paid  notwithstanding  such  order  if  the  over- 
time   employment    In    excess    of   the    hours 
specified  In  the  order  Is  required  only  by  rea- 
son of  a  period  of  extraordinary  emergency  or 
unusually  compelling  need    (as  such  terms 
are  defined  and  delimited  from  time  to  time 
by  regulation  of  the  Secretary).     The  pro- 
cedures and  standards  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing subparagraphs  shall  be  foUowed  by 
the  Secretary  In  making  any  such  order. 

"(B)  Upon  petition  or  upon  his  own  mo- 
tion the  Secretary  may  appoint  and  convene 
a  tripartite  Industry  committee  for  any  In- 
dustry In  which  It  Is  alleged  or  he  believes 
that  substantial  and  persistent  overtime  em- 
ployment exists  and  that  the  payment  of 
overtime  compensation  as  specified  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  would  increase  employment 
opportunities  In  the  Industry  without  exces- 
sive costs.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  5  shall  apply  whenever 
such  a  committee  Is  appointed. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  pre- 
liminary survey  to  estimate  the  extent  and 
amount  of  regular  and  substantial  overtime 
In  the  various  Industries  subject  to  the  Act 
and  shall  submit  to  a  tripartite  Industry 
committee  appointed  for  any  such  Industry 
any  relevant  Information  therefrom  and  a 
study  of  the  Industry  together  with  statisti- 
cal Information  and  such  data  as  he  may 
have  available  on  matters  referred  to  It,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  potential  Impact 
on  costs  and  employment  of  the  payment  of 
overtime  compensation  as  specified  In  sub- 
paragraph (A) .  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  brought  before  the  committee  In  connec- 
tion with  such  matters  any  witnesses  whom 
he  deems  material.  An  Industry  committee 
may  summon  other  witnesses  or  call  upon 
the  Secretary  to  furnish  additional  Informa- 
tion to  aid  It  In  Its  deliberations. 

"(D)   Upon  the  convening  of  an  Indiistry 
committee,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  to  It  the 
question  of  the  maximum  hours  standard  to 
be  established  for  the  Indxistry.     The  com- 
mittee  shall    Investigate   conditions   In   the 
Industry,    and   the   committee,    or    any   au- 
thorized   subcommittee    thereof,    may    hear 
such  witnesses  and  receive  such  evidence  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable 
the   committee   to   perform    Its   duties    and 
functions   under  this   Act.     The   committee 
shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary  the  max- 
imum hoxu-s  standard  In  a  prescribed  work 
period  (not  less  than  forty  hours  In  a  work- 
week)   which   It   determines   will   have   the 
effect  of  translating  without  excessive  costs 
regular  and  substantial  overtime  In  the  In- 
dustry Into  Increased  employment  in  such  in- 
dustry.    In  making  this  determination  the 
committee   shall   give   due   consideration   to 
economic  and  competitive  factors,  including 
whether    such    recommendation    minimizes 
changes  in  costs  and  prices  and  minimizes 
dislocations  in  the  industry. 

"(E)  The  industry  committee  for  any  in- 
dustry shall  recommend  such  reasonable 
classifications  within  any  Industry  as  It  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  for  such  classification  within  such  In- 
dustry a  maximum  hours  standard  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(D)    above. 


"(P)  The    Industry    committee    shall    file 
with  the  Secretary  a  report  containing  Its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  matters 
referred  to  It.    If  a  majority  cannot  agree  on 
a   recommendation,    the  public   member   or 
members  shall  report  that  fact  to  the  Secre- 
tary.   Upon  the  filing  of  the  report,  the  Sec- 
retary, after  notice  and  hearing  and  based 
upon  the  record  as  a  whole,  shall  by  order 
approve  and  carry  Into  effect  the  recommen- 
dations contained  In  such  report,  If  he  finds 
that    (I)    regular   and   substantial   overtime 
employment  exists  In  the  Industry  and  rec- 
ommended  overtime  limitations  will  Increase 
emplojrment   opportunities  therein  without 
undiily  Increasing  costs,  (11)  the  recommen- 
dations are  made  In  accordance  with  law  and 
are  supported  by  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
hearing,  and  (ill)   taking  Into  consideration 
the  same  factors  as  are  required  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  special  Industry  committee, 
the  recommendations  will  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph:  otherwise  he  shall 
disapprove    such    recommendations.      If    he 
disapproves  such  recommendations,  or  if  a 
majority  of  the  committee  members  have  not 
agreed  on  a  recommendation,  the  Secretary 
may  again  refer  the  matter  to  such  commit- 
tee  or  to   another   Industry   committee  for 
such     industry     (which     he     may     appoint 
for    such   purpose),    for    further   considera- 
tion   and    recommendations.      After    max- 
imum   hours    standards    have    been    estab- 
lished for  an  Industry,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
convene or  establish  a  committee  for  such 
Industry  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  rec- 
ommendations In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures and  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(O)  Upon  petition  or  upon  his  own  mo- 
tion the  Secretary  may  appoint  and  convene 
a  tripartite  Industry  committee  for  or  Includ- 
ing an  Industry  for  which  an  order  has  been 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  recon- 
sider such  order,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  same  factors  required  by  this  paragraph 
which  shall  apply  to  the  appointment,  and 
operation  of  such  Industry  committee,  and 
to  the  review  of  Its  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary." 
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S.  2467 
(Introduced  by  Senator  McNamara) 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to  additional 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TlTUi  I SHORT  TTTLE  AND  PtJRPOSES 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1964". 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  extend  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection  to  employees  of  certain  laundry, 
hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  and  other  food  serv- 
ice enterprises;  and 

(2)  consolidate  and  clarify  the  agricul- 
tural processing  exemptions  of  the  Act  and 
narrow  or  remove  exemptions  for  certain 
logging,  transportation,  and  gasoline  service 
station  employees. 

TTTLE  n coverage  OF  LAUNDRY.  HOTEL,  MOTEL. 

AND   RESTAURANT   WORKERS 

Sec.  201.  Section  3(m)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  l« 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"  'Wage'  paid  to  any  employee  includes",  the 
following;  "the  value  of  tips  or  gratuities 
received  and  accounted  for  or  turned  over  by 
the  employee  to  the  employer,  and"  and  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "the  fair  value  of 
such"  In  the  second  proviso  to  such  section 
the  word  "tips",  and  a  comma. 

Sec.  202.  Section  3(s)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph    (5).  Inserting  a  semicolon  In 


Ueu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  Immediately  preceding  the  pro- 
viso: 

"(6)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
more  establishments  engaged  in  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated; ". 

Sec.  203.  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (a)  by  striking  out  "section  3(s) 
(1)  (2)  or  (4)  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  3(s)  (1).  (2),  (4),  or  (6)";  (b)  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "the  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961"  the  words  "or  1964";  (c)  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961,"  the  following:  "or 
(III)  Is  brought  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  by  the  amendments  made  to  sections 
13(a)  (2)  or  (3)  or  the  repeal  of  section  IS 
(a)  (10).  (15),  (17),  (18),  or  (20)  of  this  Act 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1964,";  and  (d)  by  striking  out  the  words 
"effective  date  of  such  amendments"  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "date  the  provisions 
of  this  section  became  applicable  to  such 
employee  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961 
or  1964,  as  the  case  may  be". 

Sec.  204.  Section  7(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (a)  by  striking  out  "section  3(s) 
(1)  or  (4)  or  by  an  establishment  described 
in  section  3(s)(3)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "section  3(s)  (1),  (4),  or  (6)  or  by 
an  establishment  described  In  section  3(8) 
(3)  or  (5):  (b)  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961"  the  words  "or  1964": 
(c)  by  adding  the  following  clause  im- 
mediately after  the  words  "by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961":  "or  (Ul)  is 
brought  vsrithln  the  purview  of  this  subsec- 
tion by  the  amendments  made  to  section  13 
(a)  (2)  or  (3)  or  to  section  13(b)  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  or  by  the  repeal  of  section  7(c)  or 
section  13(a)  (10),  (15),  (17),  (18).  or  (20) 
or  section  13(b)(8)  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1964;  and  (d)  by 
striking  out  the  words  "effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961" 
from  subparagraph  (A)  thereof  and  by  In- 
serting the  words  "date  the  provisions  of  this 
section  became  applicable  to  such  employee 
by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961  or  1964,  as 
the  case  may  be". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (2)  (U)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "hotel,  motel, 
or  restaurant,  or". 

(b)  Section  13(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "any  establish- 
ment" thi  following:  "(except  an  establish- 
ment described  In  section  3(s)  (6) )  ";  and  by 
Inserting  "commercial,"  after  "transporta- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  13(a)  (20)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

TTTLE     m CONSOLroATlON     AND     CLARITICATION 

OF  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  HANDLING.  PACKING,  AND 
PROCESSING  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  NARROWING 
OR  REMOVAL  OF  EXEMPTIONS  AFFECTING  CER- 
TAIN LOGGING,  GASOLINE  STATION,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  301.  Clause  (3)  of  section  7(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate 
In  any  calendar  year  In  an  Industry  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  (1)  of  a  seasonal  na- 
ture, or  (11)  characterized  by  marked  an- 
nually recurring  seasonal  peaks  of  operation 
In  the  places  of  first  marketing  or  first  proc- 
essing of  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities from  farms  In  which  such  Industry 
Is  engaged  In  (A)   the  processing  of  cotton- 


seed or  (B)  the  ginning  or  compress- 
ing of  cotton  or  (C)  the  making  of  dairy 
products  or  (D)  the  handling  or  packing  or 
storing  or  preparing  or  first  processing  or 
canning  of  any  other  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodities  in  their  raw  or  natural 
state,". 

Sec.  302.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  303.  Section  13(a)  (10),  (15).  (17). 
(18),  and  section  13(b)(8)  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

Sec.  304.  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 13(b)  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  during  the 
greater  part  of  any  workweek  as  a  driver  or 
driver's  helper  riding  a  motor  vehicle  In  the 
performance  of  over-the-road  transport  op- 
erations (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  and 
with  respect  to  whose  service  as  a  driver  or 
driver's  helper  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  established  qualifications 
and  maximum  hours  of  service  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act,  1935;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  which 
Is  an  express  company,  sleeping  car  company, 
or  carrier  by  railroad,  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  employed  as  flight  per- 
sonnel on  an  aircraft  by  a  carrier  by  air 
subject  to  title  11  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act; 
or". 

TITLE  IV EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  401.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided and  except  that  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders with  regard  to  amendments  made  by 
this  Act,  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  and  amendments  thereto.  In- 
cluding amendments  made  by  this  Act,  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

(No.  94  Leg.] 

Aiken  Gruenlng  Morse 

AUott  Hart  Morton 

Bartlett  Hartke  Mundt 

Bayh  Hayden  Nelson 

BeaU  Hlckenlooper  Neuberger 

Bennett  Hill  Pell 

Bible  Holland  Prouty 

Boggs  Hruska  Proxmlre 

Brewster  Humphrey  Rlblcoff 

Burdlck  Inouye  Robertson 

Byrd,  Va.  Jackson  Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Johnston  Saltonstall 

Cannon  Jordan,  N.C.  Scott 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idaho     Smathers 

Case  Keating  Smith 

Cbtirch  Lausche  Sparkman 

Clark  Long.  Mo.  Stennls 

Cooper  Long,  La.  Symington 

Cotton  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Cvirtls  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Dodd  McCarthy  Tower 

Domlnlck  McClellan  Walters 

Douglas  McGee  Williams,  N.J. 

Ellender  McGovem  WUUams.  Del. 

Ervln  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Pong  McNamara  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Pulbrlght  Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 

Ooldwater  Monroney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


RIGHT  OF  PETITION 

Mr.   STENNIS.     Mr.    President,    the 
Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 


published  an  editorisd  on  Thursday, 
March  19.  1964,  which  pointedly  dis- 
cusses the  real  facts  about  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  now  being  discussed  by 
the  Senate. 

I  commend  this  timely  editorial  to 
the  careful  reading  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  I  trust  it  will  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  those  who  are  doubtful 
about  their  positions  on  this  vicious  and 
unconstitutional  civil  rights  bill. 

The  word  is  now  getting  over  to  the 
people  of  the  country  as  to  the  real  con- 
tents of  the  bill,  and  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  make  their  views  known. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Right  of  Petition 

Antl-clvll-rlghts-blU  mall  flowing  In  to 
Senators  from  States  In  the  North  and  Mid- 
dle West  and  California  has  some  lawmak- 
ers worried. 

Their  first  Impulse  has  been  to  blame 
this  avalanche  of  mall  on  an  organized  ad- 
vertising campaign.  Several  of  the  Senators 
charge  that  the  advertising  money,  or  a  part 
of  It.  is  coming  out  of  Mississippi. 

Perhaps.  But  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  Money  for  so-called  civil  rights 
demonstrations  conducted  In  the  South  has 
been  flowing  like  a  river  out  of  the  North 
and  other  sections  for  years. 

The  heavy  pressure  for  passage  of  a  strong 
civil  rights  bUl  has  come  from  weU-heeled 
organizations  which  have  used  advertise- 
ments, marches,  sit-ins.  Ue-lns,  boycotts,  and 
street  demonstrations.  All  of  this  has  been 
done  In  the  name  of  the  right  to  petition 
the  Government  for  changes  In  the  law. 
Certainly  that  right  Is  held  equally  by  all 
who  oppose  the  civil  rights  bill,  or  who  think 
it  is  overly  oppressive. 

The  same  Senators  who  have  defended  the 
nonviolent  protests  of  Negroes  must  be  equal- 
ly concerned  about  the  rights  and  wishes  of 
their  constituents  who  are  alarmed  by  the 
radical  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Actually,  as  readily  as  we  admit  the  Influ- 
ence of  advertising,  it  cannot  convert  a  neu- 
tral populace  into  a  concerted  campaign  of 
letterwriting.  The  people  who  are  writing 
to  Senators  Kenneth  Kkatinc  and  Jacob 
Javits,  of  New  York,  and  to  other  lawmakers, 
were  not  Inspired  solely  by  published  adver- 
tisements. 

They  have  watched  the  civil  rights  groups 
block  traffic,  close  down  businesses,  shut 
school  doors — and  even  c&use  physical  at- 
tacks on  teachers  inside  schools.  "They  have 
seen  a  new  form  of  dispossession  Instituted, 
under  which  a  child  would  be  transported  at 
bureaucratic  whim  out  of  his  home  neighbor- 
hood Into  a  slum  school,  simply  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  race  agitators.  Some  of  these 
upset  northerners  have  resorted  to  pubUc 
demonstrations  themselves,  but  they  have 
hardly  begun  to  match  the  attack  they  are 
now  under. 

The  strength  of  the  protest  to  the  clvU 
rights  bin  from  residents  of  Northern  States 
has  come  as  a  shock  to  some  Senators.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  surprised  since  this  oppo- 
sition has  been  largely  concealed  until  now. 
But  so  has  the  depth  of  meaning  in  the  bill. 
Not  imtll  they  found  their  lives  were  to 
be  manipulated  by  big  government — in  busi- 
ness, In  education.  In  social  life — did  they 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  attack  on 
their  own  well-being. 

Senators  who  are  receiving  mall  condemn- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill  are  wearing  blinders 
If  they  Ignore  It.  They  are  jeoi>ardlzing  their 
personal  futures  as  Members  of  Congress  if 
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they  tlilnk  It  Is  motivated  only  by  advertis- 
ing. 

They  are  now  seeing  the  manifestation  or 
the  right  to  petition  the  Government,  \ised 
by  the  majority  to  protect  Its  constitutional 
rights.  

THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  NATION'S 

CATTLE  FARMERS 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  when 
the  administration  declared  "war  on  pov- 
erty" last  month,  it  evidently  forgot  the 
Nation's  cattle  farmers. 

The  ever-increasing  beef  and  meat 
imports  and  recent  agreements  on  con- 
tinued imports  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  further  sacrifice  the  in- 
come of  the  Uvestock  men  of  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  international 
trade  and  international  policies. 

Extended  hearings  have  been  held  in 
recent  weeks  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  every  witness  has  testi- 
fied to  the  serious  decline  in  livestock 
prices  for  the  Uvestock  producers  of 
this  Nation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
stated  that  agricultural  income  in  1963 j 
was  down  $400  million  as  a  result  of  re-  ^ 
duced  livestock  prices.  The  year  1964| 
will  be  no  exception,  based  on  present 
prices  and  present  imports  of  beef  and 
meat  products. 

The  average  price  of  fat  cattle  has 
dropped  below  20  cents  per  pound  for  thd 
first  time  in  many  years.  You  have  td 
go  back  to  1947  to  find  the  price  olj 
Prime  grade  cattle  as  low  as  it  is  today! 
Losses  have  been  the  rule  in  the  cattle 
feeding  business  for  three  consecutive 
feeding  periods,  which  covers  a  period  o 
about  18  months,  and  the  end  Is  not  ye 
In  sight. 

The  decline  in  these  prices  resulted 
a  loss  of  income  of  over  $1  billion 
1963.  . 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  did  no| 
state  that  cattle  numbers  have  increased 
during  the  past  few  years  and  that  thi| 
is  a  factor  in  our  present  livestock  marj 
kets.  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  meat  conj 
s\imption  has  increased  during  the  past 
decade  from  63  pounds  to  96  pounds  pe^ 
person,  or  an  increase  of  about  50  per 
cent.    This  increase  is  the  result  of 
high  living  standard  in  our  country,  plu 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  several  year 
the  livestock  industry  has  carried  on 
promotion  program  to  increase  the  con 
siunption  of  meat. 

Present  Imports  and  agreemen 
reached  by  our  Government  assure  im 
'  ports  of  beef  until  1966  will  stay  at  the 
high  level  of  10  pounds  per  person.  W^ 
have  been  able  to  absorb  an  average  inj- 
crease  of  3  to  4  percent  per  year  in  beeif 
imports  since  1942  without  adverse  pride 
effects.  However,  imports  have  coiv- 
tinued  to  increase  until  now  we  impont 
11  percent  of  our  beef  consirniption. 
This  has  resulted  in  disastrously  low 
prices  for  our  Uvestock  producers. 

The  Uvestock  industry  is  the  most  im- 
portant  industry  in  the  State  of  Kansa$. 
It  also  represents  the  largest  segment  df 
agriculture  in  Kansas.  In  1962  cash 
receipts  from  Uvestock  and  Uvestock 
products  totaled  $683,102,000.  This  Is 
equal  to  53  percent  of  all  cash  farQi 
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receipts  in  Kansas  durUig  1962.  Kansas 
now  ranks  fourth  Ui  the  Nation  in  cattle 
population,  with  a  January  inventory  of 
over  5  miUion  head  for  the  first  time 
In  the  State's  history. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  live- 
stock producers  and  all  agriculture  is 
vital  to  the  entire  economy  in  Kansas. 

In  the  AprU  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal 
there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled. 
"The  Beef  and  Sheep  Men  Pay."  This 
is  a  factual,  thought-provoking  editorial 
that  should  be  read  by  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  future  welfare  of  our  Uve- 
stockmen  and  our  Nation's  economy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
may   be   printed   at  this   point  in   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Beef  and  Sheep  Men  Pat 
"I  am  pleased."  said  Secretary  Freeman  of 
the  voluntary  agreement  this  country  has 
Just  completed  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land over  meat  Imports.  Judging  by  the 
cries  of  anger  from  the  cattle  and  sheep 
country,  he  must  be  the  only  one  who  Is. 

The  agreement  allows  these  countries  to 
ship  In  as  much  beef  (and  the  Australians 
as  much  mutton)  as  the  averages  for  1962-63. 
That's  6  percent  less  than  In  1963  but  10  per- 
cent more  than  In  1962.  Furthermore  they 
get  an  Increase  of  3.7  percent  for  the  next  2 
years,  so  by  1966  they'll  be  sending  us  more 
than  In  1963. 

What  the  agreement  amounts  to  Is  that 
things  wont  get  worse,  but  neither  can  they 
get  much  better. 

U.S.  stockmen  wanted  Imports  set  at  the 
average  of  1958-63  period,  or  about  half  as 
much  as  now.  Probably  we  could  have  got- 
ten It.  Why,  then,  was  the  level  set  so  high? 
Simply  because  ovu:  Government  has  been 
trying  to  promote  the  Idea  of  sharing  mar- 
kets around  the  world.  We're  about  to  go  to 
the  meeting  of  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  at  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
to  sell  the  sharing  Idea.  Oiu-  negotiators 
wouldn't  want  to  admit  that  we  our- 
selves had  Just  put  up  the  bars  against  any- 
thing. So  the  stockmen  of  the  United  States 
have  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  In  our  at- 
tempt to  free  up  international  trads.  It's  not 
surprising  that  they  don't  care  for  the  role. 
The  cattlemen's  plight  Is  simply  this: 
They  sent  7  percent  more  beef  to  market  In 
1963  than  In  the  1958-62  period.  Exports 
added  another  1  percent.  But  owe  market 
can  absorb  an  Increase  of  only  3.5  percent 
to  4  percent  without  harm  to  prices.  We 
brought  on  most  of  the  trouble  ourselves,  by 
sending  1.25  million  more  cattle  to  market 
than  the  year  before  and  making  them  an 
average  of  19  pounds  heavier  (33  pounds  for 
steers).  We're  keeping  a  record  106.5  mU- 
Uon  head  out  In  the  country,  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  them  than  usual  are  cows, 
ready  to  produce  more  calves. 

However,  that's  not  the  whole  difficulty. 
At  the  very  time  of  our  acute  distress,  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  were  rush- 
ing an  unprecedented  quantity  of  meat  here. 
In  1958,  the  Australians  sold  us  only  18  mil- 
lion pounds  of  beef,  but  by  1963  were  sending 
517  million.  Imports  now  fxirnish  11  percent 
of  OUT  entire  supply.  Our  market  has  paid 
by  far  the  highest  prices  In  the  world,  and 
It  has  been  wide  open.  Our  tariff  of  3  cents 
a  pound  has  amounted  to  nothing. 

Meanwhile  other  governments  are  offering 
their  farmers  more  protection,  not  less.  We 
got  a  foretaste  of  what  the  Common  Market 
Intends  In  the  "chicken  war,"  which  we  lost. 
Now  Western  Eiuope  Is  trying  to  keep  otir 
leed  grains  out.    Britain  has  recently  estab- 


lished Import  quotas,  as  well  as  Import  prices, 
on  both  beef  and  pork  to  protect  her  stock- 
men. That's  the  way  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
sharing. 

It's  against  that  picture  that  our  Govern- 
ment, In  an  attempt  to  set  a  shining  exam- 
ple which  no  one  Is  following,  permits  meat 
Imports  at  record  levels.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  the  same  Government  that  recently  wanted 
to  graze  retired  cropland  areas  because  "we 
need  more  meat." 

Actually,  should  we  get  a  drought  we  could 
have  a  real  disaster  on  our  hands.  Our  Im- 
port agreement  can't  be  abrogated  without 
6  months'  notice.  We'd  better  all  pray  for 
rain. 

What  can  cattlemen  do  about  It?  Well, 
first,  they  will  have  to  send  less  beef  to  mar- 
ket. Second,  they  can  keep  pressure  on  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  for  tougher  Import 
controls,  even  though  denied  them  now. 
Third,  they  can  refuse  to  be  quieted  by  a 
little  beef  buying  for  school  lunch  programs 
and  a  Tariff  Commission  hearing,  now  likely 
to  be  meaningless.  Failing  all  else  they  can 
resort  to  the  ballot  box  next  fall.  That's  one 
recourse  they  can't  be  denied,  and  we  think 
theyll  know  what  to  do  with  It. 
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lOU  NO.  18:  THE  MONTANA  POWER 
COMPANY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
17  statements  to  the  Senate  this  year 
concerning  electric  power  company  regu- 
lation, rates,  and  advertising.  I  have  only 
occasionaUy— and  then  incidentaUy— 
mentioned  the  major  power  company  in 
my  State.  Today.  I  shall  report  some  of 
the  facts  regarding  the  Montana  Power 
Co.,  which  supplies  approximately  four- 
fifths  of  the  electrical  consumers  of  my 
State. 

THE    MOST    EXORBITANT    RATES 

Regulators  and  electric  power  com- 
panies generally  agree  that  a  fair  rate  of 
return  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  per- 
cent. AU  recent  surveys  of  power  com- 
pany earnings  which  I  have  seen,  includ- 
ing those  compiled  by  utUity  consultants 
and  an  investment  company,  show  that 
the  rate  of  return  allowed  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  is  the  highest  In  the  Nation. 

Montana  ratepayers  must  provide  not 
a  fair  6-percent  rate  of  return— but  an 
exorbitant  9  percent.  And  of  course  the 
earnings  on  common  stock  are  higher 
than  the  rate  of  return.  A  6-percent  rate 
of  return  on  investment  frequently 
means  a  return  of  10  percent  or  more 
for  common  stock  in  a  company,  because 
carrying  charges  on  bonds  and  preferred 
stock  are  less  than  6  percent. 

The  January  3.  1963.  issue  of  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly  reports  the  speech 
of  Frank  D.  Chutter.  utility  analyst  with 
Massachusetts  Investors  Trust,  before 
the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Ana- 
lysts. Mr.  Chutter  listed  the  1960  elec- 
tric utiUty  rate  of  return  for  each  State. 
Montana  led  the  list,  with  8.7  percent. 

A  utiUty  consultant.  Arnold  H.  Hirsch, 
computed  rates  of  return  for  the  largest 
electric  utiUty  in  each  State,  for  the  years 
1958  through  1960.  by  two  methods.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  computed  the  re- 
turns based  on  Federal  income  taxes  ac- 
tually paid.  By  this  tabulation,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  1962  issue  of  Public 
Power,  Montana  Power  led  the  list,  with 
a  return  of  9.3  percent.    Using  the  alter- 


native method,  based  on  normalization 
of  Federal  income  taxes,  Montana  Power 
Co.  also  led  the  list,  with  8.9  percent. 

Last  year  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  compiled  a  com- 
parison of  overcharges  for  80  electric 
utiUties  based  on  taxes  actually  paid 
during  the  1956-60  period  and  using  data 
and  accounting  procedures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  This  study 
showed  a  Texas  company  and  Montana 
Power  Co..  leading  the  list  of  over- 
chargers.  Montana  Power  had  an  av- 
erage rate  of  return,  over  the  5-year  pe- 
riod, of  9.4  percent. 

The  Montana  Power  Co.,  overcharge — 
over  and  above  a  6-percent  rate  of  re- 
turn—totaled $39,391,000  from  1956 
through  1960. 

Electric  power  companies  require  a 
larger  plant  investment  than  many  other 
industries.  Therefore,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  compare  their  revenue,  as  re- 
lated to  dividends  and  net  profit,  with 
some  other  industries.  However,  com- 
parisons of  dividends  and  net  profit,  as 
related  to  revenue,  within  the  electric 
power  industry,  are  valid  and  meaning- 
ful. 

During  1962,  according  to  the  July 
1963  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  15  V2  cents 
of  each  dollar  paid  by  consumers  to  pri- 
vate power  companies  was  net  profit.  In 
Montana,  according  to  Moody's  1963 
Public  UtUities  Manual,  25.8  cents  of 
each  dollar  paid  by  consumers  to  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  during  1962  was  net 
profit. 

According  to  the  same  sources,  11 
cents  of  each  dollar  paid  by  consumers 
to  private  power  companies  in  1962  went 
to  stockholders  in  the  form  of  dividends. 
In  Montana,  17.4  cents  of  each  dollar 
paid  by  consumers  to  the  Montana  Pow- 
er Co.,  went  to  stockholders  in  the  form 
of  dividends. 

During  1962,  net  profits  amounted  to 
9.5  percent  of  invested  capital  for  the 
35  largest  private  power  companies,  10.9 
percent  for  Montana  Power  Co. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  foregoing 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  benefits  from  the  most 
exorbitant  rate  structure  of  any  major 
private  power  company  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  value  of  stock  in  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  has  increased  five- 
fold since  1950,  according  to  Moody's 
1963  Handbook  of  Widely  Held  Common 
Stock.  In  other  words,  the  person  who 
had  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  com- 
pany in  1950  has  had  his  investment  al- 
most amortized  by  dividends,  and  holds 
stock  worth,  at  today's  market  value,  ap- 
proximately $5,000.  This  increase  in 
stock  value  does  not  show  by  comparing 
market  quotations  in  1950  and  1963,  be- 
cause the  company  spUt  its  stock,  three 
for  one,  Ui  1959. 

Montana  Power  Co.,  unlike  the  neigh- 
boring Idaho  Power  Co.,  does  not  see  fit 
to  report  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion the  geographic  location  of  its  com- 
mon stockholders.  When  asked  several 
years  ago  the  geographical  distribution 
of  its  stock,  by  the  late  Senator  Richard 
Neuberger,  a  company  spokesman  re- 


sponded that  approximately  85  percent 
was  owned  out  of  State. 

The  NRECA  overcharge  study  to  which 
I  referred  previously  showed  that  each 
year  during  the  1956-60  period.  Montana 
electrical  consumers  paid  Montana  Pow- 
er Co.  about  $8  million  over  and  above 
a  6-percent  rate  of  return.  With  85  per- 
cent of  these  $8  mUUon  in  annual  over- 
charges going  out  of  State,  we  have  an 
annual  "export"  of  approximately  $6.8 
million,  money  which  in  a  State  with 
reasonable  regulation  would  never  have 
left  the  pockets  of  the  Montana  consum- 
ers and  businessmen. 

The  company  advertises  that  its  indus- 
trial and  commercial  rates  are  already 
very  low.  If  the  $8  million  in  annual 
overcharges  were  reflected  in  lower  rates 
for  the  134.218— in  1962— Montana  Pow- 
er Co.  residential  customers,  each  fam- 
ily's annual  electric  bill  would  be  re- 
duced, on  the  average,  by  approximately 
$60.  or  $5  per  month. 

Montanans  thus  have  more  reason  than 
citizens  of  any  other  State  to  refer  to 
their  principal  "investor  owned  utiUty" 
by  the  initials  of  the  phrase.  "lOU." 

The  company's  president  draws  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $75,000.  His  holding  of 
2,022  shares  of  stock  in  1950  have  grown 
to  37,769  which,  at  the  market  price  this 
month  of  38  V2,  are  worth  more  than 
$1,450,000. 

ADVERTISING 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  for 
the  electric  power  companies  by  a  re- 
search agency,  about  one-third  of  the 
lOU's  spent  more  than  75  cents  per 
customer  in  1962 — exclusive  of  ad  pro- 
duction cost — on  direct  advertising  in 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  out- 
doors. The  electric  companies  plan  to 
double,  this  year,  the  $2  million  which 
they  spent  last  year  in  their  joint  elec- 
tric companies  advertising  campaign — 
ECAP. 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  reported  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  it 
served  a  total  of  156,539  electric  cus- 
tomers in  1962,  including  134,218  resi- 
dential customers.  It  listed  $165,946  in 
electrical  sales  expenditures  for  adver- 
tising. It  listed  $35,662  for  national  and 
local  institutional  advertising  expenses. 
It  listed  $25,345  for  "Information  pro- 
gram re  Buffalo  Rapids  and  Knowles" 
dams,  including  $4,500  contributed  to  the 
Upper  Columbia  Development  CouncU. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  a  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  report  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Montana  Power  Co., 
Butte,  Mont.,  February  12. 1964. 
Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washifigton,  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Gates,  Acting  Chief 
Accountant. 

Gentlemen:  Yo;ir  letter  of  January  29, 
1964,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrington,  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply. 

Below  Is  the  detailed  Information  re- 
quested In  your  letter  concerning  the  ex- 
penditures we  reported  In  accovmt  No.  426 
In  our  Annual  Report  Form  No.  I  to  the 


Federal  Power  Commission  for  1962  under 
the  heading,  "Information  Program  re:  Buf- 
falo Rapids  &  Knowles  Damsltes,"  In  the 
amount  of  $25,235.79 : 

The  Standard  Post $6,449.55 

Mallwell  Envelope  Co 3,185.78 

Flathead  Courier 102.90 

Upper     Columbia     Development 

Council 4,  500.  00 

Tom  Greenfield,  Inc 597. 15 

U.S.    postage _  7.754.49 

Supplies  from  our  stock 190.97 

Company   personnel   engaged   in 

mailing   literature 2.  454.  95 

Total  as  repyorted 25,235.79 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  DUTFY, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
company  listed  $80,115.96  for  "publish- 
ing and  distributing  information  and 
reports  to  stockholders  and  certain  other 
expenses." 

While  it  appears  that  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  thus  was  one  of  the  biggest 
of  the  big  advertisers,  in  proportion  to 
customers,  among  lOU's,  I  want  to  be 
charitable  where  possible.  I  did  not  see 
many  of  the  company's  reports  to  stock- 
holders. But  I  did  receive  indirectly  the 
company's  "Letter  to  Stockholders,"  sub- 
titled, "Interim  Earnings  Statement," 
dated  September  30,  1962.  This  was  an 
eight-page  brochure,  with  two  pages  de- 
voted to  a  statement  of  income  and  six 
pages  devoted  to  a  personal  attack  on  me. 
Perhaps  that  report  to  the  stockholders 
should  be  charged  to  me,  rather  than  the 
company. 

RURAL   ELECTRIC   COOPERATIVES 

Much  of  the  criticism  in  the  Montana 
Power  Co.'s  advertising  is  directed 
against  the  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
which  receive  2  percent  interest  loans. 
Persons  who  have  wondered  why  the 
rural  areas  are  more  costly  to  serve — 
and  thus  require  special  financing — wlU 
be  interested  in  these  comparisons: 

Rural  electric  cooperatives,  nationaUy, 
have  3.3  customers  per  mile. 

The  investor  owned  utiUties,  na- 
tionally, have  33.2  customers  per  mile,  10 
times  as  much  density. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives,  in  Mon- 
tana, have  1.5  customers  per  mUe. 

Montana  Power  Co.  has  17.5  customers 
per  mUe,  12  times  as  much  density,  ac- 
cording to  the  1963  McGraw-HiU  Direc- 
tory of  Electric  UtiUties. 

Despite  cheap  interest  rates,  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  with  less  density 
and  less  revenue,  must  put  a  larger  per- 
centage of  their  revenue  into  interest 
payments. 

Nationally,  rural  electric  co<«)eratives 
spend  7.4  percent  of  their  revenue  on 
interest. 

NatiormUy,  commercial  utiUties  spend 
6.2  percent  of  their  revenue  on  interest. 

In  Montana,  rural  electric  cooperatives 
spend  10  percent  of  their  revenue  on 
interest. 

Montana  Power  Co.  spends  7.1  percent 
of  its  revenue  on  interest. 

Nationally,  annual  revenue  per  mile  of 
line  is  $414  for  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. $6,580  for  Investor-owned  utiUties. 
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In  Montana,  annual  revenue  per  mile 
of  line  is  $270  for  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. $3,648  for  Montana  Power  Co. 

In  1963  the  average  domestic  cost  per 
kilowatt-hour  was  2.31  cents  for  Montana 
Power  customers.  2.23  cents  for  Montana 
rural  electric  cooperative  customers. 

Montana  is  the  only  State,  except 
Hawaii,  which  has  no  local  pubhcly 
ov^-ned  electric  utilities. 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  does  not  In- 
dicate,  in   its   reports   to   the   Federal 
Power    Commission    or    otherwise,    to 
which  account  it  charged  the  editorials 
which  a  company  employee  wrote  for 
newspaper  editors  who  wished  to  use  his 
efforts  as  their  own.     Nor  does  it  in- 
dicate whether  the  ratepayer  or  stock- 
holder pays  for  their  press  releases,  pre- 
pared in  the  name  of  county  officials, 
concerning  the  payments  made  to  the 
local  government  by  Montana's  largest 
property  taxpayer,  as  the  company  bills 
itself.    The    phrase    "taxpaying    busi- 
nesses" has  finally  been  removed  from 
the  electric  companies'  national  adver- 
tising.    The  president  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Edison   Electric    Institute,   the   electric 
company's     trade     association,     whose 
managing     director.     Edwin    Vennard. 
wrote  in  1962  in  the  Electric  Power  Busi- 
ness that  -in  effect  it  is  the  customers 
who  pay  the  electric  company's  taxes." 
But  perhaps  the  former  president  of  the 
Edison  Electric  has  not  read  the  manag 
ing  director's  book. 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  also  con- 
tributes to  a  variety  of  organizations 
around  the  Nation.  This  philanthropy 
is  not  publicized,  but  the  ratepayers  in 
Montana  are  entitled  to  know  something 
about  these  expenditures  and  the  re- 
cipient organizations.  Members  of  this 
body  will  also  be  interested,  because 
many  other  lOU's  in  other  States,  con- 
tribute to  the  same  or  similar  organiza 
tions. 

HARDING    COLLEGE 

Prom    1953    through    1961.    Montani 
Power  contributed  $300  each  year  to  th(! 
National  Education  Program,   Harding 
College.  Searcy,  Ark.     The  college  an" 
NEP  produce  high  school  course  outline 
Alms — including    "Communism    on    th 
Map" — tapes  for  several  hundred  radi 
stations,  and  newspaper  columns  by  th 
college  president.  Dr.  George  S.  Benso 
This  Benson  column  enjoys  wide  circula 
tion  in  the  weekly  press.    The  theme  oif 
much  of  the  Harding  College  material 
is  that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  less  an^ 
the  poor  more.    This  philosophy  fits  ih 
well  with  the  rate  structure  in  Montana. 
In  a  1960  newspaper  column  and  ih 
the  Harding  College  National  Program 
!      letter.  Dr.  Benson  wrote  that  "any  Ameii- 
ican  who  loves  freedom  and  is  willinjg 
to  work,  work,  work  to  protect  it  ca^ 
find  intelligent  directions  and  compan- 
ionship in  a  John  Birch  Society  group;" 
President  Robert  Welch,   of  the  Johji 
Birch  Society,  returned  the  compliment 
in  his  next  issue  of  American  Opinio^, 
published  by  the  John  Birch  Society. 

AMERICA'S    rUTURK 

Another  national  column  used  in  sonie 
Montana  newspapers — when  the  subjett 
matter  deals  in  laudatory  manner  with 
the  Montana  Power  Co. — Is  distribuUd 


by  America's  Futiire.    Montana  Power 
contributed  $600  to  America's  Future  in 
1958,   $400   in    1961.     During   1961.   the 
president  of  Montana  Power  also  served 
as  a  trustee  of  America's  Future.    The 
editor    of   America's   Future   weekly   is 
Rosalie  M.  Gordon,  author  of  "Nine  Men 
Against  America,"  a  book  about  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  was  listed  by  the 
John  Birch  Society  as  one  of  three  refer- 
ences to  be  consulted  in  the  Birch  So- 
ciety  essay  contest,   "Grounds  for  the 
Impeachment    of    Warren."      Founder 
Robert  Welch,  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
told  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  In 
1961  that  his  organization  had  sold  more 
than  100.000  copies  of  "Nine  Men  Against 
America."    America's  Future  distributes 
radio  programs  to  483  stations,  and  what 
it  terms  "millions  of  copies"  of  pam- 
phlets.    America's  Future  also  has  an 
"Operation  Textbook."  with  the  stated 
purpose  of  showing  that  "through  the 
textbooks  in  the  schools,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  the  so-called  social  sciences 
the  progressive  revolutionaries  have  done 
their  most  damaging  work  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century."    John  Birch  So- 
ciety officials  serve  on  the  textbook  evalu- 
ation committee.    One  of  them.  Dr.  Hans 
Sennholz.  contributing  editor  of  the  so- 
ciety's American  Opinion,  wrote  in  1961 
in  the  Freeman  that  the  Peace  Corps 
was  adopted  from  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo and  is  no  different  from  Communist 
development  projects. 


FOUNDATION    FOR    ECONOMIC    EDUCATION 


The    Freeman    is    published    by    the 
Foundation    for    Economic    Education, 
which  has  long  been  a  favorite  charity  of 
a   number   of    lOU's.     Montana   Power 
contributed  $1,000  to  the  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education  in  1956.  $500  in  1960 
and  $1,000  in  1961.    The  foundation  also 
receives  income  from  sale  of  publications 
such  as  "The  United  Nations:  Road  To 
War,"— $1.50 — which    states    that    the 
U.N.  is  "an  instrument  of  unlimited  gov- 
ernment, tyranny,  and  war."    The  foun- 
dation's publication,  the  Freeman,  is  sent 
free  to  any  college  student  who  requests 
it,  and  readers  are  encouraged  to  enter 
subscriptions     for     students.      Articles 
which  have  appeared  during  the  1960's 
describe  the  graduated  income  tax  and 
the  draft  as  the  "two  greatest  intrusions 
on  individual  freedom  in  the  industry 
of  the  Republic,"  attack  rural  electric 
cooperatives,    urge    corporations    to    be 
more  selective — from  their  own  self-in- 
terest viewpoint — in  their  donations  to 
educational  institutions.    The  president 
of  the  foundation  urged  businessmen  to 
drop  the  word  "fair"  from  the  phrase 
"business  is  entitled  to    a  fair  profit." 
lest  fairness  lead  to  a  planned  econ- 
omy. 

AMEHICAN   ECONOMIC   FOUNDATION 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  contributed 
$370  in  1955  to  the  American  Economic 
Foundation,  which  distributes  "economic 
education"  kits  for  elementary  and  high 
school  students.  AEF  literature  has 
characterized  the  progressive  income  tax 
as  a  "spite"  tax.  The  general  chairman 
of  AEF.  writing  in  the  March  1961.  is- 
sue of  Public  Service  Magazine,  singled 
out  the  electric  utility  industry  as  the 
industrial  group  showing  high  interest  in 
his  program,  with  "more  than  50  private- 


ly owned  power  companies"  having  "rec- 
ognized its  importance  and  done  some- 
thing about  it." 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Lob- 
bying Activities— Buchanan  committee — 
in  1950  provided  one  of  the  few  instances 
when  the  Congress  and  public  obtained  a 
partial   view    of   lOU   contributions   to 
various   organizations.    The   Buchanan 
committee  reported  that  in  1950  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  contributed  $200  to  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  also  gave  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional    Government    $2,465    for 
copies  of  John  T.  Flynn's  "The  Road 
Ahead."    In  his  book.  Flynn  wrote  that 
the  "Socialist  planners"  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  "they  have  the  private 
power  industry  on  the  run."    As  it  turns 
out,  the  private  power  industry  has  the 
consumer  on  the  run. 

As  I  discussed  in  lOU  No.  17  on  March 
18.  according  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
it  was  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  which  complied,  sold  and 
circulated  the  phony  Lincoln  "quotes" 
with  which  the  lOU's  close  their  current 
propaganda  fihn.  "The  Power  Within." 
Last  fall  two  Montana  Power  Co.  di- 
rectors signed  a  letter  circulated  among 
Montanans  soliciting  contributions  to  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, which  was  credited  with  success- 
ful leadership  during  the  87th  Congress, 
with  nationwide  educational  campaigns 
aimed  directly  at  the  grassroots. 

Recipients  were  urged  to  mail  checks 
for  "$50.  $100,  $250,  $500.  $1,000  or  more 
for  a  block  of  annual  subscriptions  to 
Spotlights-published  by  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government— at  $10 
each,  to  go  to  names  you  designate  or  to 
committee's  screened  list  of  opinion 
molders  nationally." 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIETY  OF  INDIVIDUALISTS 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  was  1  of  22 
lOU's  which,  during  1961,  contributed— 
most  companies  gave  $200.  some  gave 
$100 — to  the  Intercollegiate  Society  of 
Individualists.  The  founder  of  ISI. 
Frank  Chodorov.  now  the  organization's 
honorary  chairman — both  he  and  his 
successor.  E.  Victor  Milione,  have  served 
on  the  national  advisory  committee  of 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom — is  author 
of  "The  Income  Tax— Root  of  All  Evil." 
Mr.  Chodorov  also  opposes  local  taxes, 
when  used  for  education. 

He  wrote  in  "Human  Events,"  whatever 
is  wrong  with  the  public  school  system  is 
due  to  compulsory  attendance  laws  and 
the  compulsory  taxes  which  support  it. 
The  public  school  is  a  socialized  or  polit- 
ically monopolized  institution. 

None  of  the  lOU's  which  contributed 
either  $200  or  $100  to  the  Intercollegiate 
Society  of  Individualists  reported  their 
donations  in  either  their  1961  or  1962 
annual  reports  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  although  one  of  the  com- 
panies reported  a  $3  contribution  to 
"veterans  organizations." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  not  been  a  pleas- 
ant task  to  make  this  kind  of  a  report 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  my 
State.  I  have  good  friends  who  serve  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  The  power  com- 
pany, in  many  ways,  has  done  much  for 


Montana.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
can  say  the  same  about  leading  utilities 
in  their  States. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  favored  segment  of  society 
must  be  noticed. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  in- 
dustry which  has  profited  so  much  in 
this  country  can.  through  its  advertis- 
ing, its  lobbying,  its  donations,  so  vi- 
ciously attack  its  competitors — the  rural 
electric  and  municipal  systems,  can  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  tax  structure  upon 
which  the  Nation's  continued  existence 
depends,  can  feed  the  forces  of  suspicion 
which  spread  malice. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  propa- 
ganda activities  by  the  electric  power 
companies  is  unknown.  Tax-exempt 
organizations  are  not  required  to  pub- 
licize their  benefactors.  Some  power 
companies  are  not  under  Federal  Power 
Commission  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the 
companies  which  are  under  PPC  juris- 
diction report  only  in  general  terms  con- 
cerning their  donations  and  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  candidates  for  political 
office  and  organizations  which  seek  elec- 
tion of  candidates  are  required  to  pub- 
licize their  contributions  received.  The 
public  has  the  right  to  know  what  in- 
dividual, what  organization,  seeks  to 
elect  or  defeat  a  candidate  for  President 
Congress,  State  legislature,  the  county 
board  of  commissioners,  and  so  on. 

Does  not  the  public  also  have  the  right 
to  know  who  puts  up  the  money  for  cam- 
paigns to  impeach  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  destroy  the  Na- 
tion through  abolition  of  its  principal 
source  of  revenue? 


THE  SERVICE  OF  SARGENT 
SHRIVER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion has  been  benefited  greatly  by  a  large 
supply  of  dedicated,  realistic,  and  re- 
sourceful people  who  are  willing  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  head  agencies  in  our 
National  Grovernment. 

The  particular  individual  to  whom  I 
wish  to  call  attention  is  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver,  who  is  so  ably  directing  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Peace  Corps,  and,  more  re- 
cently. President  Johnson's  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

He  made  a  very  remarkable  and  effec- 
tive appearance  on  the  "Meet  the  Press" 
television  program  last  evening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  account  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Shriver,  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  yes- 
terday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A   Strategy   for  the   War  on   Poverty 

Question.  Mr.  Shriver.  you  now  have  two 
very  demanding  Jobs:  The  Peace  Corps  and 
the  war  on  poverty.  What  are  your  plans 
as  far  as  the  Peace  Corps  job  Is  concerned? 

Answer.  My  plans  are  to  continue  to  do 
the  job  as  long  as  the  President  wants  me 
to  do  It.  I  have  not  had  a  dlsciisslon  with 
the  President  about  this  particular  point.  I 
will  say.  In  addition  to  that,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  over  a  3 -year  period  has  now  been  able 
to  create  a  substantial  number  of  men  and 


women  who  are  fully  familiar  with  Its  poli- 
cies, procedures  and  programs. 

Question.  Your  deputy.  Bill  Moyers.  also 
has  a  second  Job  as  a  special  presidential 
assistant  In  the  White  House.  Will  It  be 
possible  for  both  of  you  to  continue  wear- 
ing two  hats? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  Is  obvious  that  President 
Johnson  can  put  somebody  else  Into  either  of 
these  Jobs  any  time  he  wants   to. 

Second,  In  the  last  week  I  have  brought 
two  new  Associate  Directors  here  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  Harris  Woflford,  back  from 
Ethiopia;  and  Dr.  Sam  Proctor,  who  was 
the  president  of  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
and  Technical  College.  We  have  five  as- 
sociate directors.  They  are  the  top  men  In 
the  Corps.  Now  Is  the  first  time  that  all 
five  of  these  jobs  have  been  filled  at  the 
same  time. 

In  addition,  over  the  last  6  months  or  8 
months,  I  have  been  bringing  experienced 
Peace  Corps  men  back  from  overseas  to 
Washington  and  putting  them  Into  the  key 
Jobs  here. 

So  we  are  beginning  to  get  what  the  New 
York  Yankees  call  "bench  strength."  We 
never  had  It  before.  We  have  It  now.  so  that 
we  are  able  to  get  along  better  today  without 
a  full-time  Director  concentrating  exclusively 
on  the  Peace  Corps  than  we  could  have  at  the 
beginning. 

ON    VICE-PRESIDENCY 

Question.  As  far  as  the  Vice-Presldency  Is 
concerned,  are  you  a  candidate?  CovUd  you 
take  the  Job  as  Director  of  War  on  Poverty 
for  a  few  months  only — and  then  accept  the 
vice  presidential  nomination. 

Answer.  No.  First,  I  hope  It  Is  obvious  that 
I  am  not  a  candidate.  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing even  by  way  of  lifting  a  little  finger. 
For  example,  you  will  notice,  I  don't  speak 
at  political  fund-raising  dinners,  and  I  don't 
go  out  to  political  meetings.  It  Isn't  that  I 
am  against  such  meetings  or  don't  enjoy 
them.  I  used  to  do  those  things  before  I 
came  to  Washington.  But  I  have  curtailed 
all  activity  of  that  kind  ever  since  I  have 
been  with  the  Peace  Corps.  So  I  am  not  at 
all  behaving  the  way  candidates  behave  when 
they  are  Interested  In  Jobs. 

Second,  It  was  my  Intention  when  I  took 
the  Peace  Corps  Job  to  do  It  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  The  same  Is  true  In  this  effort 
against  poverty.  Who  knows,  I  might  fall 
flat  on  my  face.  But  I  am  neither  looking 
for  a  Job  nor  am  I  looking  to  get  out  of 
a  Job 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  war  on  poverty 
win  be  tougher  to  organize  than  the  Peace 
Corps  was? 

Answer.  To  me,  organization  Is  a  question 
of  people  and  not  of  a  chart.  If  you  can  get 
the  right  people  to  handle  particular  sections 
of  this  war  on  poverty,  and  we  are  very  for- 
tunate In  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  really 
very  easy  to  run  It.  So  in  many  respects  this 
Is  going  to  be  an  easier  program  to  run  than 
the  Peace  Corps. 

SCATTERED    RESPONSIBILITY 

Question.  How  can  you  direct  the  poverty 
program  when  its  important  elements  are 
scattered  through  departments? 

Answer.  That  is  a  coordination  Job  rather 
than  a  direction  Job.  I  don't  think  that  any- 
one can  actually  direct  other  departments 
and  It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  direct  them. 

Question.  How  will  disagreements  between 
you  and  a  Cabinet  officer  be  resolved? 

Answer.  If  there  were  such  a  disagree- 
ment, we  would  resolve  It  just  as  we  resolve 
any  issue  around  here.  I  am  not  the  kind 
of  person  who  Issues  Jovian  thunderbolts 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus.  I  have  not 
run  anything  that  way.  I  feel  these  are  all 
problems  that  Bill  Wlrtz  (Secretary  of  La- 
bor) or  Secretary  Hodges  (Commerce)  or 
Secretary  Freeman  (Agriculture)  or  Secre- 
tary Celebrezze  (Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare)  or  Prank  Keppel  (U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education)  or  Stewart  Udall  (Sec- 


retary of  the  Interior)  and  I  have  a  com- 
mon Interest  In  solving  and  there  1b  not  go- 
ing to  be  this  kind  of  cataclysmic  difference 
of  opinion  about  what  should  be  done. 

Question.  Mr.  Shriver,  would  you  com- 
ment on  these  reports  of  great  differences 
between  you  and  the  Cabinet  members  on 
how  to  run  this  war  on  poverty? 

Answer.  There  Just  weren't  all  of  those 
differences.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exagger- 
ated stories  I  ever  read,  as  I  keep  trying  to 
tell  people.  There  were  more  differencee 
about  how  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  orga- 
nized than  there  were  about  this. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  got  under  way.  It 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  there  were  16  things  going  on 
that  were  new  and  most  of  the  reporters 
were  running  around  covering  other  stories. 
But  In  that  room  behind  that  waU — If  those 
walls  could  speak — you  would  hear  people 
arguing  with  each  other  about  how  the  Peace 
Corps  should  be  run — including  the  name. 
A  third  didn't  like  the  word  "peace"  and  a 
third  of  them  didn't  like  the  word  "corps" 
and  a  third  of  them  didn't  like  putting  them 
together.  We  started  with  a  great  violence 
of  opinion. 

OPERATING  JOB  CORPS 

Question.  Can  we  talk  a  little  now  about 
how  the  new  Job  Corps  will  operate  with  Its 
100,000  young  men? 

Answer.  There  are  two  parts.  One  is  a 
conservation  component,  to  be  run  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Interior  Department.  It 
Involves  work  on  public  lands  and  forests  of 
the  United  States  by  small  units,  ansrwhere, 
let  us  say,  from  50  to  200  men  In  a  unit. 
The  main  thrust  will  be  work,  but  there 
will  also  be  some  educational  opportunities. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  the  education 
component,  a  program  of  educational  cen- 
ters. Some  people  call  them  camps  and  It 
might  be  a  Defense  Department  camp  or  an 
Agriculture  Department  facility  and  so  on. 
These  will  be  places  where  people  will  get 
basic  education.  If  that  Is  what  they  need. 

Question.  Reading,  wrl^g  and  arith- 
metic? 

Answer.  That  Is  right.  And  there  will  be 
vocational  training.  For  all,  there  will  be 
physical  education  and  there  will  be  health 
education.  There  will  be  job  orientation: 
They  will  be  given  Instruction  in  how  to 
apply  for  a  Job;  how  to  fill  out  application 
forms;  the  necessity  for  being  on  time  for  a 
Job;  and  how  to  behave  on  a  Job — Instruction 
which  many  of  these  boys  have  never  had. 

There  may  even  be  opportunities  for  some 
to  leave  the  confines  of  the  center  and  get 
preapprentlce  work  in  an  Industrial  enter- 
prise or  a  plant  operation. 

BOW    ABOUT    UNIONS? 

Question.  Will  the  unions  permit  such  men 
to  work  In  a  plant  without  belonging  to  a 
union? 

Answer.  These  people  would  not  be  doing 
work  which  Is  now  being  performed  by  union 
I>eople.  Whatever  they  do  will  have  to  be 
done  In  cooperation  with  the  unions.  But 
they  will  not  be  going  In  and  taking  away 
Jobe. 

Question.  In  other  words,  no  employer 
could  use  them  as  a  way  to  get  cheap  labor? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  How  will  you  select  the  young 
men  who  come  Into  these  camps? 

Answer.  That  will  be  the  Selection  Divi- 
sion's problem.  Bxrt  there  are  today  1,250.- 
000  people  who  have  been  rejected  by  S^ec- 
tlve  Service  who  are  potential  candidates. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  1,500.000  be- 
tween 16  and  20  years  old  who  have  never 
had  a  job  and  are  out  of  school.  Our  theory 
Is  that  out  of  this  total  of  2,700,000  youths 
we  will  be  able  to  select  40,000  the  first  year 
who  show  a  reasonably  good  chance  of  prof- 
iting from  this  program.  Now,  you  say  to 
me,  "how  are  we  going  to  find  out  which  ones 
those  are?"    I  don't  know  precisely  how  we 
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will  do  It  but  we  will  have  exams,  references, 
and  interviews,  and  so  on.  ^.„,„ 

One  thing  we  will  not  do.  We  certainly 
won't  take  the  first  20  or  100  or  5.000  out  of 
the  delinquent  population,  narcotics  addicts, 
and  alcoholics.  It  Is  my  personal  belief  that 
In  these  2.700.000  people  there  Is  a  terrific 
number  of  boys  who  are  perfectly  good  guys. 

CAN     THET     BE     CHANGED? 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  ones  you 
choose  will,  on  the  basis  of  a  year  or  two  In 
these  camps,  be  able  to  change  thelx  lives 
sufficiently  so  that  they  can  pass  an  Army 
test  or  get  and  hold  a  Job? 

Answer.  Yee,  I  do. 

Question.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  rest  of  the  2,700,000  young  men? 

Answer.  As  soon  as  we  gain  experience,  we 
hope  to  move  up  to  100.000.  You  have  to 
remember  that  In  some  of  the  families  from 
which  we  select  a  boy.  he  may  be  the  first 
member  who  ever  was  given  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  poverty.  As  he  escapes.  It  becomes 
clearer  to  the  others  In  the  family  and  they 
too  can  escape.  He  becomes  not  only  an  ex- 
ample to  them  but  also  of  assistance  to  them 
in  doing  It. 

Question.  What  kind  of  camps  will  these 
Job  Corps  facilities  be? 

Answer.  They  would  probably  be  former 
COC  camps,  or  Department  of  Interior  In- 
stallations, or  U.S.  Forest  Ranger  sites,  and 
so  on.  To  the  extent  possible,  we  will  \isc 
existing   facilities.  »_„f^o 

Question.  Will  these  camps  be  Integrated? 

Answer.  Surely. 

Question.  Wont  you  find  some  border  or 
Southern  States  won't  take  them  because  of 

this? 

Answer  We  have  had  Integrated  Peace 
Corps  programs  In  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama.  I  suppose  It  Is  the- 
oretlcaUy  possible  It  would  pose  a  problem, 
but  you  wouldn't  have  to  use  that  place  for 
a  Job  center. 

ON    APPALACHIA 

Question.  Why    isn't    the    so-called    Ap 
palachla    program    a   part    of    your    overall 
drive  on  poverty?  , 

Answer.  No.  1.  it  has  been  under  develop- 
ment for  a  year,  and  I  think  the  worst  thing 
Is  to  have  something  going  along  for  a  yeai 
and  then,  simply  because  something  new 
comes  along,  say.  "Now  you  have  to  stop  thai 
and  start  all  over  again  and  fit  It  Into  this. 

Second.  It  Involves  about  eight  Governorii 
who  have  been  working  very  actively  for  i. 
period  of  a  year.  Therefore.  It  Is  Intrln. 
slcally  different  from  what  we  are  talklnj; 

about.  ,  .    . 

Question.  The  biggest  single  element  Ui 
this  antlpoverty  program  Is  the  community 
action  portion,  isn't  It? 

ON   WINNING  THE   FIGHT 

Answer.  In  terms  of  money.  It  Isnt  qultfe 
the  biggest.  The  largest  amount  of  mone] . 
we  plan,  will  be  spent  In  the  youth  pro- 
gram. Community  action  will  be  the  secori^ 
biggest,  but  some  people  think  In  terms 
long-lasting  results  It  might  be  the  bl 
gest. 

Question.  Will  we  ever  see  the  day  whe 
we  can  say  that  the  war  on  poverty  hr 
been  won? 

Answer.  This  may  not  be  a  good  exampi 
but  I   can   remember   very   well   when  kl< 
were  dving  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
other  diseases.     Those  diseases  are  gone.  90 
far  as   the  United  States  Is  concerned,  but 
doctors  stUl    are  working  on  other  diseases 

Now.  I  see  this  poverty  effort  in  a  similix 
light.  Millions  of  people  are  stuck  In  poveri  y 
today.  I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
and  other  efforts,  that  over  a  period  of 
years  the  number  of  people  mired  permu- 
nently  in  poverty  will  be  almost  eliminated 
In  America.  I  think  technically  that  c^ 
be  done. 

There  will   still  be  problems  of  health 
am  sure,  and  problems  of  education,  and  so 


on  with  these  people,  but  not  a  genuine 
poverty  problem. 

Question.  If  this  Is  successful,  how  many 
years  will  It  take? 

Answer.  I  really  dont  know.  I  have  been 
asked  that  several  times,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  a  facile  answer,  but  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Are  you  thinking  in  terms  of 
decades,  or  shorter? 

Answer.  I  don't  know.  I  think  It  could 
be  done  shorter  than  that;  yes.  To  me, 
the  problem  today  Is  to  do  It.  I  don't  think 
It  Is  possible  for  anybody  to  say  exactly 
how  long  or  how  much  money  It  will  take; 
only  that  It  Is  essentially  desirable  from 
the  point  of  good  of  American  society,  and 
It  can  be  done. 


SUCCESS  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAMS 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  aid  programs  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  many  na- 
tions wtiich  were  once  recipients  of  our 
assistance  are  now  economically  inde- 
pendent, and  more  nations  are  gradually 
joining  that  group  of  independent  coun- 
tries. 

Many  critics  of  foreign  aid  are  contm- 
ually  heard  to  suggest  that  we  are  get- 
ting nowhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
the  very  able  director  of  that  program. 
Mr.  David  Bell,  has  so  well  pointed  out. 
17  nations  which  had  received  foreign 
aid  have  already  been  dropped  from  our 
ai^  programs  because  they  have  arrived 
at  the  point  where  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  He  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
14  more  nations  are  on  the  way  to  eco- 
nomic independence. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  much  more  effec- 
tive yardstick  for  measuring  our  progress 
than  the  carping  criticisms  which  tend 
to  suggest  that  we  are  not  getting  any- 
where or  that  the  programs  are  not  ef- 
fective in  bringing  about  economic 
progress  around  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle dealing  with  the  subject,  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bell  Sees  Mori  Nations  Outgrowing  Aid 
Need 
Foreign  Aid  Chief  David  E.  Bell  predicted 
yesterday  that  country  after  country  will 
drop  from  U.S.  aid  rolls  In  future  years  be- 
cause of  growing  ability  to  pay  their  own 

way. 

Bell  said  17  countries,  mainly  In  West 
Exu-ope,  now  are  self-supporting  after  once 
getting  U.S.  assistance.  Of  the  remaining 
76  receiving  U.S.  economic  help,  14  now  are 
on  their  way  to  self-support,  he  said.  He  did 
not  list  the  14. 

While  some  countries  with  big  economic 
problems  will  take  a  decade  or  more  to  fi- 
nance their  own  way,  he  said,  "the  process 
has  begun  for  the  developing  countries — as 
It  did  in  Europe  some  time  ago — and  In  the 
following  years  It  will  be  rep)eated  in  country 
after  country." 

Bell,  who  heads  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  made  public  a  situation 
report  In  advance  of  the  Monday  opening  of 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearings 
on  President  Johnson's  request  for  $3.4  bil- 
lion m  new  oversea  assistance  funds  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Bell's  statement  was  In  the  form  of  a 
siunmary  of  the  material  the  administration 


Intends  to  present  to  Congressmen  In  sup- 
port of  the  program.  The  Foreign  Aid  Di- 
rector noted  these  changes  in  the  program 
since  It  began  15  years  ago  with  the  postwar 
Marshall  plan  for  Europe: 

In  1949.  86  percent  of  U.S.  aid  went  to 
West  Europe  and  Japan.  Today  none  of 
these  countries  Is  receiving  American  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Ten  years  ago  60  percent  of  U.S.  aid  went 
for  military  equipment  and  training.  Today 
70  percent  of  U.S.  aid  Is  economic. 

Five  years  ago  two-thirds  of  U.S.  economic 
aid  was  In  the  form  of  gifts.  Now  two-thirds 
Is  In  loans  repayable  In  dollars. 

The  main  focus  of  the  program  has  shifted 
rapidly  from  arms  and  economic  gifts  to 
spending  for  development  projects  which 
speed  up  the  economies  of  the  ald-recelving 
countries. 

More  than  23  percent  of  U.S.  economic  aid 
In  the  Johnson  budget  wUl  go  to  Latin 
America,  compared  with  about  2  percent  In 
the  years  1948  to  1960.  U.S.  aid  to  Latin 
America  In  1960  amounted  to  53  cents  per 
person  In  Latin  America.  It  has  climbed 
now  to  $2.59.  the  highest  concentration  of 
U.S.  aid  in  any  region. 
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ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  problems  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  but  it  has  become  apparent 
that  these  problems  have  overshadowed 
the  real  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
Latin  America. 

An  indication  of  that  progress  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  which  appeared  Sun- 
day in  the  Washington  Post.  This  ar- 
ticle quotes  a  news  conference  given  by 
William  D.  Rogers,  deputy  coordinator 
for  AID. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Substantial  Gains  in  Aid  to  Latins 
RiPORTED  BT  United  States 
A  weeklong  meeting  of  U.S.  aid  chiefs 
has  disclosed  unsuspected  and  substantial 
advances  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Wil- 
liam D.  Rogers,  deputy  coordinator  of  the 
program,  said  yesterday. 

Rogers  gave  this  report  at  a  special  news 
conference  attended  by  the  19  U.S.  aid  mis- 
sion directors  who  returned  from  their 
Latin-American  posts  for  the  full-dress  re- 

view. 

A  week  ago  President  Johnson  said  "we 
are  distressed"  that  the  ald-and-reform  pro- 
gram hasn't  been  more  successful. 

But  Rogers  presented  an  array  of  promis- 
ing statistics  and  said  they  reflect  a  revolu- 
tion in  Latin-American  attitudes  that  bodes 
well  for  better  results.  Local  communities, 
private  businessmen,  and  even  military  re- 
gimes were  said  to  be  pushing  economic 
development. 

Rogers  said  that  In  the  week's  meeting  oi 
mission  chiefs  "we  found  we  are  substan- 
tially   further    along    than    we    thought. 
Some  of  the  statistics  given  to  newsmen  on 
the  results  of  the  $1  billion  a  year  U.S.  aid: 

By  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  U.S.  aid 
will  have  helped  build  326,600  housing  units 
for  lower  income  groups,  build  36.400  class- 
rooms, publish  11.210.000  books,  make  300,- 
000  agricultural  credit  loans,  construct  2,120 
water  systems  benefiting  24  mlUlon  people, 
establish  624  health  centers  helping  8.8  mil- 
lion people  and  feed  22.6  million  people 
through  U.S.  farm  surpluses. 

Rogers  said  that  he  believed  by  the  end 
of  the  10-year  program  in  1970  the  goal  of  an 


annual  2.5  percent  growth  rate  In  per  per- 
son Income  will  have  been  achieved  in  a 
number  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

It  will  not  be  reached  In  others  where 
there  are  political  problems,  he  said,  but  he 
added  that  recent  progress  has  made  aid 
officials  believe  the  goal  can  be  reached. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  distressing  tendency  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  to  let  up  our  efforts  when 
the  worst  of  our  struggles  are  over  and 
thereby  forfeit  all  or  part  of  the  end  we 
sought. 

Thus,  we  met  the  challenge  of  the 
Civil  War  but  failed  to  implement  the 
peaceful  extension  of  the  issues  over 
which  that  war  was  fought.  We  have 
entered  into  several  wars  with  the  deter- 
mination to  preserve  our  Nation  and 
eliminate  warfare  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  have  then  failed  to  make  the 
further  commitments,  much  smaller  In 
terms  of  cost  and  sacrifice,  required  to 
solidify  the  position  won  at  great  cost  in 
blood  and  money. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  years  Immedi- 
ately following  World  War  n  this  Nation 
was  exceedingly  generous  in  its  aid  to 
those  nations  devastated  by  war.  A  free 
and  prosperous  Europe  was  the  result. 
But  now  that  our  experiments  seem  to 
be  paying  off  we  fall  back  from  the  final 
commitment  necessary  to  complete  the 
job.  An  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  March  22  presents  an  excellent 
analysis  of  how  we,  by  lack  of  vision, 
are  selling  short  our  own  capabilities  for 
improving  the  world  and  our  position 
in  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Too    Ltttli 

The  tone  of  the  President's  foreign  aid 
message  and  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  which  he  asks  both  reflect  a  disen- 
chantment with  foreign  aid  In  Congress  and 
in  the  country.  He  has  sent  to  Congress  the 
smallest  request  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram— a  billion  dollars  for  military  assist- 
ance and  $2.4  billion  for  economic  assistance. 
He  win  be  lucky  If  Congress  does  not  cut  this 
back. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  pxizaled 
over  the  Nation's  weariness  about  foreign 
aid  and  wonderlngly  asked,  at  one  point,  why 
we  were  tiring  of  a  burden  still  relatively 
light  and  already  yielding  some  progreee. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  we  are 
tiring.  There  Is  good  ground  to  argue  that 
we  should  not  be  weary  of  a  task  that,  In  the 
long  view  of  history,  we  have  only  just  taken 
up.  What  we  really  set  out  to  do  with  eco- 
nomic assistance  was  a  revolutionary  thing. 
We  acknowledged,  by  our  very  attempt,  that 
mankind  for  the  first  time  In  human  history, 
has  within  Its  grasp  the  opportunity  to  put 
an  end  to  human  want  as  it  has  been  known 
in  much  of  the  world  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Until  this  generation,  it  was 
not  within  the  reach  of  any  society,  how- 
ever philanthropic,  to  rescue  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  the  want  and  misery  that  had 
been  the  lot  of  most  people  from  youth  to 
age.  It  Is  only  lately  that  we  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  by  a  miracle  of  economic 
organization  we  could  conquer  scarcity.  We 
have  arrived  at  a  time  when  by  the  right 
use  of  resources  we  covild  confer  on  all  men 
relative  abundance.  In  terms  of  the  basdc 
needs  of  man.     This  Is  a  purpose  so  stag- 


gering in  Its  implications  that  it  has  not 
yet  gained  a  general  understanding. 

Perhaps  if  it  were  better  understood,  if 
the  real  grandeur  of  its  dimensions  were 
better  realized,  there  would  be  less  Impa- 
tience at  otu"  failure  to  achieve  the  mlllenlum 
in  a  few  short  years.  In  terms  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  struggling  people  back  to  the  dawn 
of  history  it  is  really  the  mlllenlum  that  we 
barely  gUmpse  ahead. 

Our  Investment  In  this  purpose,  emotion- 
ally and  financially,  has  been  substantial,  but 
it  has  not  at  all  been  commenstu^te  with  the 
possibilities  Involved.  The  privileged  nations 
have  been  spending  on  this  objective  only 
about  $3  a  head  each  year  In  their  invest- 
ment among  the  developing  peoples,  as 
Barbara  Ward  pointed  out  in  her  Georgetown 
address  here  Friday.  And  while  other  na- 
tions, excited  by  the  vision  of  a  world  made 
safe  from  want,  have  steadily  Increased  their 
contribution — with  Prance  spending  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  of  its  gross  income  and 
Germany,  Britain,  and  Japan  steadily  in- 
creasing their  contribution — the  United 
States  has  allowed  Its  input  to  drop  toward 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  its  gross  national  in- 
come. We  have  been  the  first  to  weary  of  our 
exertions  at  well-doing. 

We  have  been  disturbed  because  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  greater  and  swifter.  The 
logical  response  to  this  disappointment 
would  be  a  greater  effort  and  not  a  lesser 
effort,  some  differing  methods  and  not  less 
exertion  of  any  kind.  The  goal  of  a  world 
living  In  unprecedented  abundance  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  exciting  for  its  own  sake. 
But  It  can  be  and  ought  to  be  said  that  In 
such  a  world,  the  United  States,  by  the  nar- 
rowest standards  of  self-interest,  will  be 
more  secure  than  it  will  be  if  worldwide  want 
persists. 

The  President's  proposals  refiect  our  dis- 
appointments and  our  fears  and  not  o^xc 
hopes  and  expectations.  He  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  program  that  is  not  large  enough  in 
Its  financial  commitment  or  large  enough  In 
those  qualities  that  excite  a  great  people 
to  make  great  exertions.  Congress  no  doubt 
will  now  set  about  to  make  both  the  ap- 
propriation and  the  vision  even  more  limited. 
We  slowly  yield  to  others  the  leadership  in 
one  of  the  noblest  undertakings  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world. 


QUALITY    STABILIZATION    VERSUS 
MONOPOLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  opponents  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  have  chosen  to 
remain  silent  about  the  significant  pas- 
sage in  President  Johnson's  farm  mes- 
sage relating  to  monopoly  in  the  Nation's 
food  distribution  system. 

For  this  passage,  though  seemingly  re- 
lated only  to  the  monopoly  threat  to  the 
country's  200,000  retail  grocery  stores, 
carries  with  it  broader  implications 
affecting  our  entire  retail  economy. 

There  are  some  200,000  retail  grocery 
stores — 

Said  the  President — 

but  we  know  that  one  out  of  every  $2  spent 
for  groceries  goes  to  fewer  than  100  corporate, 
voluntary,  or  cooperative  chains. 

Our  information  about  how  this  greatly 
Increased  concentration  of  power  is  affect- 
ing farmers,  handlers,  and  consumers  is  In- 
adequate. "The  Implications  of  other  changes 
that  take  place,  such  as  vertical  Integration 
and  contract  farming,  have  not  been  fully 
explored. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  establish  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  study  and  appraise 
these  changes  so  that  farmers  and  business 
people  may  make  appropriate  adjustments 


and  our  Government  may  properly  discharge 
its  responsibility  to  consumers. 

The  President  thus  recognized  the 
growing  threat  of  monopoly  to  the  Amer- 
ican retail  food  market.  And  he  clearly 
indicated  his  administration's  concern 
over  the  affect  which  the  forced  elimina- 
tion of  the  independent  food  retailer 
could  have  on  the  farmer,  the  consumer, 
and  other  segments  of  our  economy.  The 
reason  for  this  administration's  concern 
should  be  obvious  to  those  who  value  our 
comi>etitive  free  enterprise  retail  system. 

The  economic  pressure  generated  by 
growing  monopoly  in  the  food  distribu- 
tion industry  has  meant  fewer  outlets 
for  sale  of  farm  commodities  and  for 
purchase  of  consumer  needs.  This  con- 
centration of  economic  power  has  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  provided  a  few  giant 
operators  the  power  to  fix  prices  on  both 
ends  of  the  distribution  spectrum.  The 
producer,  in  this  case  the  farmer,  find- 
ing fewer  outlets  to  purchase  his  pro- 
duce, is  soon  at  the  economic  mercy  of 
those  outlets  which  remain. 

Thus,  as  the  President  noted,  recent 
years  have  seen  the  development  of 
vertical  integration  and  contract  farm- 
ing to  fit  the  pattern  created  by  concen- 
tration of  economic  power.  And  of 
course  the  spiral  continues  along  this 
production  end  of  the  spectnun,  since 
such  vertical  integration  and  contract 
farming  arrangements  put  even  greater 
pressure  on  remaining  independent 
farmers.  The  monopoly  processes,  like  a 
cancer,  is  both  destructive  and  self- 
generating. 

We  can  therefore  see  that  monopoly 
in  the  retailing  of  food  is  not  a  sealed 
economic  package.  It  reaches  back  to 
develop  the  same  monopolistic  conditions 
in  the  production  of  foodstuff — and  It 
reaches  ahead,  too. 

On  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum, 
we  find  our  American  consumer,  like  the 
farmer,  provided  with  fewer  outlets  from 
which  to  purchase  his  groceries.  His 
freedom  of  choice — the  essence  of  our 
free  enterprise  system — is  sharply  lim- 
ited. As  the  cancer  of  monopoly  spreads, 
one  by  one  eliminating  its  retail  com- 
E>etltors.  the  consumer  soon  finds  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  a  few  giant  food 
chains. 

At  this  point,  as  economic  history  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  monopolist  and 
those  with  whom  he  does  business  can 
be  expected  to  change.  For  with  com- 
petition killed  off.  those  who  hold  con- 
centrated f)ower  to  buy  and  sell  can 
virtually  dictate  to  their  suppliers  and 
their  customers. 

Of  course,  the  end  result  of  this  process 
can  only  be  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  competitive  free  enterprise  system 
in  the  American  food  marketplace.  And 
this  no  doubt  was  the  specter  which  Im' 
pelled  the  President  to  ask  that  the  Con- 
gress establish  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  "study  and  appraise"  the  current  situ- 
ation in  the  Nation's  food  distribution 
system. 

Yet  if  monopoly  ownership  and  con- 
centrated purchasing  and  selling  power 
threaten  our  food  retail  system,  what 
about  this  same  threat  as  it  affects  our 
overall  retail  economy? 
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Monopoly  ownership  threatens  all  seg- 
ments of  our  independent  retail  econ- 
omy The  concern  which  the  admmis- 
tration  has  expressed  for  the  futile  of 
our  independent  food  distribution  system 
logically  appUes  to  the  entire  retail  dis- 
tribution system. 

The  independent  grocer  faces  extinc- 
tion—and the  same  prospect  faces  m- 
dependent  retail  operators  throughout 
the  country,  whether  they  be  ^ers. 
jewelers,  hardware  dealers,  and  shoe 
merchants  or  general  merchandise  out- 
lets 

Axe  the  number  of  food  retail  outlets 
diminishing?  So  are  the  number  of  gen- 
eral retail  outlets— at  the  alarming  rate 
of  over  1,200  a  day. 

Is  retail  economic  power  then  becom- 
ing concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
food  industry  giants?    The  same  situa- 
tion is  coming  to  pass  in  the  general  re- 
tail field     A  spokesman  for  one  of  the 
emerging    general    retail    giants    even 
boasted   to   a   congressional   committee 
that  control  of  the  country's  retail  econ- 
omy will  within  10  years  be  held  by  "less 
than    50    mass    merchandise   organiza- 
tions." , 
Is  the  farm  producer  being  squeezed 
as  a  result  of  having  fewer  retail  grocery 
outlets  for  his  products?     So  is  the  in- 
dependent manufacturer,  who  finds  him- 
self   increasingly    at    the    pnce-fixing 
mercy  of  a  few  giant  outlets. 

The  parallel  between  the  food  retail 
and  the  general  retail  situation  does  not 
end  here.    So  extensive  have  monopoly 
retail  practices  grown  in  areas  through- 
out the  country  that  many  independent 
retailers  have  been  driven  to  physically  ] 
merge,  on  a  retail  sharecropper  basis,  j 
into   monopoly    store   operations.    And 
how  does  this  concentration  of  retail  eco- ! 
nomic  power  affect  the  consumer?    Here  I 
again  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  food; 
and  general  retail  situations.    The  con- 
sumer may  seem  temporarily  to  benefit 
by  the  growth  of  general  retail  monopo- 
lies, as  is  the  case  with  food  monopolies. 
But  when  the  point  is  reached  where  aU 
competitive  rivals  have  been  eliminated, 
then  the  retaU  giant  will  have  almost  un- 
limited powers  to  fix  such  prices  and  es- 
tabUsh  such  levels  of  quality  as  will  suit 
his  own  narrow  business  purposes. 

President  Johnson  has  raised  stornij 

warnings    regarding    monopoly    growth 

and  economic  concentration  in  the  fooq 

industry.   He  has  asked  that  a  bipartisaij 

commission  be  empowered  to  study  ana 

appraise  economic  concentration  as  it 

relates  to  food  retailing.    If  such  a  com 4 

mission  is  named,  it  might  well  begin  it4 

work  by  studying  the  economic  evidence 

and  appraising  the  conclusions  reached 

by     another     bipartisan     congressional 

group  interested  in  preventing  monopoly 

and  preserving  free  competition  in  th^ 

Nation's  overall  retail  economy.  j 

I  refer  of  course  to   the   bipartisaii 

group  of  Senators  and  House  Memberk 

who  are  sponsoring  S.  774  and  H.R.  3669, 

the  quality  stabilization  bill.    This  legf 

islation.  if  not  a  cure-all  to  the  presen 

ills  of  the  country's  retail  marketplace 

nevertheless  represents  a  considered  ef 

fort  to  see  to  it  that  in  the  President's 


lown  words  regarding  the  curbing  of  food 
tetail  monopoly: 


I  Business  people  may  make  appropriate  ad- 
llustments  and  our  Government  may  properly 
idlscharge  its  responsibility  to  the  consumer. 

What  effect  would  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  have  on  the  growth  of 
monopoly  in  the  Nation's  retail  market- 
place, including  those  segments  of  the 
retail  grocery  business  as  its  provisions 
might  cover? 

The  answer  is  that  quality  stabiUza- 
tion  would  serve  as  a  check  on  predatory 
monopolistic  retail  practices  by  provid- 
ing the  manufacturer  of  brand-name 
merchandise  some  degree  of  control  over 
the  resale  of  his  product.  Under  this 
provision,  the  independent  brand-name 
manufacturer  would  be  receiving  only 
those  same  rights— no  more,  no  less— as 
are  now  exercised  by  chainstores  mar- 
keting their  own  private  label  merchan- 
dise The  retention  of  these  rights  over 
his  product  by  the  independent  brand- 
name  manufacturer  would  curb  the  giant 
operators'  ability  to  exert  competitive 
pressure  on  the  independent  retailer. 

We  believe  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  independent  retailer  is  the 
consumers'  best  hope  for  fair  competitive 
price  and  good  quaUty  standards  of  mer- 
chandise.   The  force-down  of  prices  by 
loss-leader  marketing  techniques  is  one 
prevalent  method  by  which  the  retail 
giants   hope   to  eliminate  small,  inde- 
pendent competition.  ..v,^^^.. 
The    elimination    of    such    cutthroat 
marketing  techniques,  as  they  affect  the 
the  retail  sale  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, is  a  primary  aim  of  the  quality  sta- 
bUization    bill.      And    this    legislation 
would  achieve  this  end  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely consistent  with  and  beneficial  to 
our  free-enterprise  system.     Provisions 
of  the  bill  are  voluntary.    No  manufac- 
turer would  be  required  to  come  under 
its  terms,  unless  he  so  desired,  nor  would 
anyone  be  required  to  distribute  or  retail 
any  product. 

These  are  factors  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  any  commission  or  economic 
study  group  that  takes  up  the  matter  of 
concentration  of  ownership  in  our  food 
retail  industry.  The  President's  recent 
message  only  substantiates  what  those  of 
us  who  support  quality  stabilization  have 
been  saying  for  some  tim^-our  inde- 
pendent retail  system  is  endangered  by 
such  concentration— and  if  it  is  to  be 
saved  the  Government  must  take  reme- 
dial action. 

What  remains  now  is  for  those  who 
recognize  this  danger  to  free  their  minds 
of  preconceived  notions  and  to  take  an- 
other look  at  quality  stabilization.  We 
have  come  to  recognize  the  economic 
problem— now  let  us  recognize  and  do 
something  positive  about  the  best  eco- 
nomic solution  yet  advanced  in  this  area. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  <H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 


provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights 
in  public  facilities  and  public  education, 
to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  open- 
ing speech  of  this  debate— on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  debate— I  expressed  my 
grave  concern  over  the  inherent  dangers 
of  H.R.  7152  to  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  conceived 
and  founded.  I  urged  that  we  carefully 
consider  and  ponder  the  consequences 
of  any  rash  and  expedient  action  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  and  the  clamor  of  any 
particular  group  at  any  given  hour.  Sub- 
sequent debate  and  discussion  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  have  confirmed 
my  grave  concern  regarding  the  bill. 

In  my  40  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
sweeping  or  far-reaching  piece  of  legis- 
lation, of  any  kind,  sort,  or  description 
than  the  so-caUed  civil  rights  bill  now 
before     us.     Every     American— north, 
south,  east,  and  west — should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  bill  and  should  fully  un- 
derstand it  and  its  real  consequences,  for, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  so-called 
civU  rights,  this  bill  would  trample  on 
the  established  rights  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing  majority   of   Americans;    it  would 
drastically  change  the  system  of  laws  and 
justice  affecting  all  Americans:  and  It 
would  cripple  and,  in  many  instances, 
destroy  the  constitutional  liberties,  free- 
doms, and  safeguards  fundamental  to 
our  form  of  government.    It  would  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  particularly,  I  may 
say.  in  the  hands  of  politically  appointed 
Attorney  Generals  of  the  United  States, 
imdue.  unlimited,  and  excessive  powers; 
it  would  increase  to  mammoth  propor- 
tions the  wave  of  Federal  Government 
and  Federal  bureaucratic  control  over  the 
lives  of  our  people.    In  the  nsmie  of  so- 
called  equal  opporturuties.  It  would  grant 
special  privileges  to  a  particular  group. 
In  short,  the  civil  rights  biU,  H.R.  7152. 
would  undermine  the  legal  and  political 
bedrocks  upon  which  we  base  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  freedom,  progress,  and 
opportunity:  separation  of  powers,  lim- 
ited executive  authority,  no  special  privi- 
lege. 

These  are  the  hallmarks  of  our  Ameri- 
can system,  and  they  have  been  the  hall- 
marks of  our  system  since  1787.  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ratified;  and  on  the  basis  of  these  hall- 
marks we  have  grown  to  become  the 
mightiest,   most   powerful,   freest,   and 
greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  this  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  that  disregards 
the  very  principles  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded,  that  destroys  the  legal 
and  political  bedrocks  upon  which  we 
base  our  American  heritage  of  freedom, 
progress,  and  opportunity,  that  ignores 
constitutional  guarantees  and  tramples 
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upon  legal  rights,  we  will  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rationalization  of  those 
who  openly  espouse  disregard  of  the  law, 
who  call  for  massive  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  who  pledge  obedience  only 
to  a  law  of  their  own  choosing;  we  will 
have  succeeded  in  denying  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  citizens 
certain  of  their  civil  rights,  in  order  to 
grant  special  privilege  to  a  few. 

If  for  the  sake  of  expediency  this  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  that  disregards 
the  very  principles  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  foimded,  then  we  shall  learn 
from  sad  experience  the  wisdom  of  the 
words  of  the  late  Justice  Brandeis,  who 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  haste  in  the 
lawmaking  process.    He  cautioned: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent  •  •  • 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well 
meaning,  but  without  understanding. 

We  see  the  example  in  the  Pilgrims, 
who  nearly  350  years  ago  fled  Europe 
and  sailed  across  the  uncharted  Atlantic 
to  establish  religious  freedom.  Once 
their  colony  was  settled,  their  leaders 
oppressed  other  religious  beliefs  with  an 
even  greater  intensity  than  they,  them- 
selves, had  suffered.  Some  members  of 
the  colony  had  to  flee,  because  once 
again  they  sought  the  very  ideal  upon 
which  the  colony  was  founded — but 
which  then  no  longer  existed — freedom 
to  worship  in  one's  chosen  maimer. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  7152  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  questions  of  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  separate  branches  of 
government,  of  the  division  of  authority 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States,  of  the  protection  that  shall 
be  afforded  the  accused  in  a  civil  case, 
and,  more  basically,  to  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  government  shall 
control  the  businesses,  the  education,  the 
recreation,  the  associations  and — yes — 
the  very  lives  of  you.  of  me,  of  every 
American. 

No  object  was  more  important  to  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  than  to  Insure 
that  its  people  would  never  again  be  sub- 
ject to  the  despotic  power  exercised  over 
the  Colonies  by  George  in  and  his  min- 
isters. Two  principles  embodying  this 
object  were  woven  into  the  basic  fabric 
of  our  Government — separation  of  pow- 
ers and  limited  executive  authority.  The 
patriots  who  survived  the  bitter  ordeal 
of  Colonial  rule  declared  to  all  the  world 
that  those  who  were  to  be  governed  knew 
best  how  they  should  be  governed  and 
that  Government  should  move  only  as 
consent  flowed  from  the  people. 

Now,  188  years  later,  we  are  being 
asked  to  destroy  these  principles  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  limited  executive 
authority.  We  are  being  asked  to  place 
into  the  hands  of  politically  appointed 
members  of  the  executive  branch  almost 
unlimited  authority  to  exercise  the  vast 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
virtually  every  facet  of  economic  and 
social  life  in  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
ercise of  these  powers  would  so  tip  the 
balance  of  power  of  the  executive  branch 
that  the  division  of  authority  as  envi- 


sioned by  our  Founding  Fathers  and  as 
yet  contained  as  the  written  word  of  our 
Constitution  would  become  passe.  The 
Constitution  would  no  longer  serve  as  a 
safeguard  for  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves.  Consent  would  no 
longer  flow  from  them. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  added  a  third 
basic  feature  to  their  blueprint  for 
democracy,  that  is,  that  no  class  or  group 
shall  enjoy  special  privilege.  In  the 
opening  speech  of  this  debate  I  dwelled 
at  length  on  how  title  n,  the  so-called 
and  misnamed  public  accommodations 
section  of  H.R.  7152,  violates  all  three 
of  the  basic  principles  of  this  blueprint 
for  democracy.  I  submitted  then  and 
I  submit  again  now  that  there  is  no 
way  of  justifying  imder  either  the  14th 
amendment  or  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Consitution  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  tell  a  business- 
man whom  he  can  or  cannot  select  as 
his  customers  and  how  he  may  or  may 
not  use  his  own  private  property. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  14th  amendment  is  lim- 
ited to  questions  of  State  action  and  does 
not  extend  to  transactions  between  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  commerce  clause 
was  a  negative  grant  of  power  to  be  used 
to  prevent  States  from  interfering  with 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  records  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention clearly  show  that  the  purpose  of 
the  commerce  clause  was  basically  re- 
strictive and  was  not  meant  as  a  source 
of  national  power.  Perhaps  James  Mad- 
ison, frequently  referred  to  as  the 
"Father  of  the  Constitution,"  explained 
most  concisely  just  what  the  commerce 
clause  was  intended  to  do  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce "was  intended  as  a  negative  and 
preventive  provision  against  injustice 
among  the  States  themselves  rather  than 
as  a  power  to  be  used  for  the  positive  pur- 
poses of  the  General  Government." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
again  and  again  on  the  subject.  In  my 
earlier  speech  I  cited  the  case  of  Calder 
V.  Bull,  3  Dall.  386,  388  (1798),  wherein 
the  Court  declared : 

The  Legislature  •  •  •  cannot  violate  •  •  • 
the  right  of  private  property. 

The  Court  ruled  in  the  1795  case  of 
Vanhome  v.  Dorrance,  2  Dall.  304: 

The  right  of  acquiring  and  possessing 
property,  and  having  It  protected.  Is  one  of 
the  natural.  Inherent,  and  inalienable  rights 
of  man.  The  preservation  of  property  then 
Is  a  primary  object  of  the  social  compact. 

One  of  the  greatest  judges  ever  to  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  Mr.  Justice  Story.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  spoke  for  the  Court  when  he  wrote 
in  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Wilkinson 
V.  Leland,  2  Pet.  627, 657  (1829) : 

The  fundamental  maxims  of  a  free  govern- 
ment seem  to  require  that  the  rights  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  private  property  should  be 
held  sacred.  At  least,  no  court  of  Justice  In 
this  country  would  be  warranted  In  assum- 
ing, that  the  power  to  violate  and  disregard 
them — a  power  so  repugnant  to  the  common 
principles  of  Justice  and  civil  liberty — lurked 
under  any  general  grant  of  legislative  au- 
thority— a  different  doctrine  Is  utterly  In- 


consistent with  the  great  and  fundamental 
principle  of  a  republican  government,  amd 
with  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  the  free 
enjojnnent  of  their  property  lawfully  ac- 
quired. 

Blackstone  eloquently  rebutted  argu- 
ments that  individual  property  rights 
ought  to  yield  to  what  could  be  called  the 
public  good.  He  stated  it  in  the  following 
way: 

So  great,  moreover,  is  the  regard  of  the 
law  for  private  property,  that  It  will  not 
authorize  the  least  violation  of  it;  no,  not 
even  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity •  •  •  the  public  good  Is  In  nothing 
more  essentially  Interested,  than  In  the 
protection  of  every  Individual's  private 
rights. 

Note  Blackstone  said,  "in  the  protec- 
tion of  every  individual's  private  right." 

We  will  recall  that  section  335  of 
American  Jurisprudence  declares  that: 

The  right  of  property  Is  a  fundamental, 
natural.  Inherent,  and  Inalienable  right.  In 
fact,  It  does  not  owe  Its  origin  to  the  Con- 
stitutions which  protect  It,  for  It  existed 
before  them.  It  Is  sometimes  characterized 
Judicially  as  a  sacred  right,  the  protection 
of  which  is  one  of  the  most  Important  ob- 
jects of  government.  The  right  of  property 
Is  very  broad  and  embraces  practically  all 
incidents  which  property  may  manifest. 
Within  this  right  are  Included  the  right 
to  acquire,  hold,  enjoy,  possess,  use,  manage. 
Insure,  and  Improve  property. 

As  I  declared  in  earlier  debate  on  this 
measure,  and  as  has  been  so  eloquently 
restated  in  the  learned  discussions  of  it 
that  have  since  taken  place,  the  so-called 
and  misnamed  public  accommodations 
provision  of  H.R.  7152,  if  enacted,  would 
stifle  the  very  spirit  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  and  undermine  its 
most  basic  principles.  It  would  invade 
and  destroy  the  inalienable  personal  and 
property  rights  which  our  forefathers 
deemed  indispensable  to  liberty.  It 
would  create  a  Federal  right  to  "the  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  goods,  services, 
and  facilities"  of  privately  owned  estab- 
lishments. And  let  me  remind  the  Sen- 
ate again — these  are  privately  owned 
accommodations  we  are  talking  about, 
not  public  accommodations.  Public  ac- 
commodations were  desegregated  by 
court  action  some  years  ago — including 
public  accommodations  at  the  airiport 
in  my  hometown  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  the  other  public  accommodations 
in  my  State.  It  would  deny  to  the 
owners  of  privately  owned  establish- 
ments the  right  to  choose  their  custom- 
ers. It  would  deny  to  owners  of  business 
establishments  the  right  to  use  their 
private  property  as  they  see  fit.  It 
would  deny  to  the  accused  the  right  to 
confrontation  by  his  accuser.  It  would 
deprive  the  accused  of  civil  remedies, 
which  would  deny  him  certain  of  his 
civil  rights. 

One  of  the  fimdamental  rights  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  system  of  justice,  along 
with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  is  the 
right  of  confrontation  by  one's  accusers. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELL.  I  yield  for  a  question  with 
that  understanding. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bur- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  brought  out 
a  very  important  point,  under  title  II, 
the  so-called  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  bill.  In  speaking  of  pri- 
vate property,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  5th  amendment, 
provides : 

No  person  shall  be  held — 
To  do  so  and  so.    Then  it  states: 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  If  a 
man  is  required  to  serve  or  sell  to  some- 
one on  his  own  private  property  whom 
he  does  not  wish  to  serve  or  sell  to,  is  that 
not  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  his  prop- 
erty as  was  contemplated  in  the  Con- 
stitiition  of  the  United  States,  which 
states  that  he  shall  not  be  deprived  of  it? 
Mr  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  It  would  deprive  him  of  that 
use.  not  only  as  was  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution,  but  as  was  cited  by  the 
Constitution  as  being  a  right  that  was 
absolutely  insured.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion he  is  insured  that  right.  The  bill 
would  run  roughshod  over,  and  trample 
under,  the  rights  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  take  away  from  a  man  his 
constitutional  right  to  the  use  of  his  own 
property  according  to  his  own  wishes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  not  the  owTier- 
ship  management,  and  control  of  prop- 
erty one  of  the  distinguishing  features  as 
between  the  private  enterprise  system  of 
America  and  the  Communist  system? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  There  is  no  feature  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  stands  out  in  such  con- 
trast to  communism  as  the  very  right 
to  which  the  Senator  has  addressed  him- 
self— that  of  ownership  and  use  of  pri- 
vate property  according  to  the  desires 
and  wishes  of  the  owner.  That  is  the 
very  bedrock  and  foundation  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  Karl  Marx, 
the  man  in  whose  brain  the  theory  of 
communism  arose,  who  was  bom  in  1818 
in  Germany,  but  who  did  not  live  to 
see  Lenin  take  over  Russia  in  1917,  99 
years  later,  made  the  statement  that  his 
goal  in  life  was  to  dethrone  God  and 
destroy  capitalism,  was  he  not  thinking 
more  than  anjrthing  else,  when  he  re- 
ferred to  his  goal  of  destroying  capital-i 
ism,  of  destroying  the  right  of  ownership! 
of  private  property? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  what  he  had  basic- 
ally and  primarily  in  mind,  and  that  is 
what  he  was  teaching  through  commu- 
nism—and he  was  the  father  or  author 
of  communism.  That  is  exactly  what 
communism  has  brought  about. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  said  his  goa 
was  to  destroy  capitalism.  Is  not  owner- 
ship of  property  the  very  heart  of  cap- 
italism? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is.  indeed.  It  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  capitalism.  Private 
property  is  the  heart,  the  bone,  the  sinew 
the  very  bedrock  and  foundation,  of  the 
capitalistic  system.  | 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  this  country  t 
man  can  own  a  farm;  he  can  own  t 
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home:  he  can  own  a  factory;  he  can 
own  other  property.  In  Russia  a  person 
cannot  do  that.  When  a  young  couple 
are  married  in  Russia,  the  wife  does  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  forward  to 
some  day  owning  a  little  home  over 
which  she  can  preside  like  a  queen.  She 
does  not  have  the  right  to  look  forward 
to  raising  a  family  in  her  own  home,  or 
planting  a  lawn  or  shrubbery  and  mak- 
ing it  beautiful,  knowing  it  will  be  her 
own.  They  cannot  do  that  in  Russia. 
Here  in  American  we  have  the  privilege 
of  owning,  and  controlling  property. 

The  so-called  public  accommodations 
title  should  be  labeled  "Invasion  of  Pri- 
vate Property."  That  would  be  a  better 
term  for  it,  because  it  would  invade  pri- 
vate property. 

If  this  provision  should  pass,  would 
it  not  set  the  precedent  along  the  line 
of  Government  control  of  the  private 
property  of  the  citizens  of  America? 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly.  It  would  not 
only  open  the  door  wide,  but  it  would 
march  in  through  the  door  the  very 
thing  the  Senator  is  speaking  of. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  very  fifth 
amendment  I  have  referred  to,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  there 
is  the  following  provision:  "nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  compensation." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  testimony 
taken  in  the  hearing  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  a  bill  which  was 
similar  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
title  II  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  In  that 
hearing  it  was  brought  out  that  in  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  a  widow  was  operating  a  res- 
taurant. It  seems  her  husband  left  her 
about  $20,000.  She  went  into  business 
and  invested  in  a  restaurant  at  the  air- 
port. A  few  Negroes  applied  for  service, 
and  she  explained  that  her  restaurant 
was  for  white  people.  However,  they  de- 
manded service,  and  she  was  later  or- 
dered to  desegregate  the  restaurant. 
When  she  did,  the  Negro  people  did  not 
patronize  the  restaurant  any  longer,  and 
the  white  people  stopped  patronizing 
the  restaurant.  As  a  consequence,  she 
lost  her  business.  The  poor  widow  lost 
her  $20,000  investment  in  the  business, 
and  she  had  to  go  out  of  business  en- 
tirely. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  the 
order  she  received  to  desegregate  her 
business  was  an  invasion  of  her  private 
rights,  an  invasion  of  her  rights  in  prop- 
erty, of  her  right  to  operate  the  restau- 
rant as  she  saw  fit,  so  long  as  she  did 
not  hurt  others;  and  that  there  was  a 
real,  actual,  practical  taking  of  her  busi- 
ness and  property  without  compensa- 
tion? Nobody  compensated  her  when 
she  was  required  to  desegregate  against 
her  wishes. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  indeed  a  very  clear, 
direct,  specific  invasion  of  private  prop- 
erty. As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  who  heard  the  testimony,  so 
well  says,  it  amounted  to  a  taking.  It  was 
a  taking  of  her  private  property  without 
due  process  or  compensation  or  award 
to  her  for  it. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  If  anyone  should 
obtain  an  injimction  to  restrain  someone 
from  violating  title  11,  the  so-called  pub- 
lic accommodations  provision,  and  the 
case  in  taken  to  court,  is  not  the  provi- 
sion in  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act  as  fol- 
lows :  If  the  punishment  is  more  than  45 
days  in  prison  or  more  than  $300  fine, 
the  accused  will  get  a  jury  trial;  but  if 
the  fine  is  $300  or  less,  or  45  days  in 
prison  or  less,  the  accused  will  not  get  a 
jury  trial.  Does  not  that  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  that  when  a  person  is  charged 
with  a  crime  he  shall  get  a  jury  trial,  and 
makes  no  exception  with  respect  to  pun- 
ishment of  45  days  or  a  $300  fine,  but 
merely  provides  that  if  a  person  is 
charged  with  a  crime,  he  shall  get  a  jury 
trial? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  shall  have  that  right. 
As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  language 
in  the  Constitution  is  as  clear,  specific, 
and  direct  as  it  could  be.  It  is  a  right 
which  a  citizen  has,  and  which,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no 
one  can  take  away  from  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  this  proce- 
dure, under  the  so-called  public  accom- 
modations section,  if  a  man  were 
brought  up  for  contempt  before  a  judge 
for  violating  this  provision,  if  he  were 
tried  under  civil  contempt  proceedings, 
which  means  to  bring  about  compliance, 
there  would  be  no  jury  trial.  If  he  were 
charged  with  criminal  contempt — and 
criminal  contempt  means  a  crime — he 
still  would  not  get  a  jury  trial  of  the 
punishment  were  $300  or  less  or  impris- 
onment were  45  days  or  less. 

As  I  stated,  the  Constitution  is  abso- 
lutely clear  on  this  question;  when  a 
man  is  charged  with  a  crime  he  is  given 
a  jury  trial.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious,  objectionable,  and  unconsti- 
tutional provisions  of  the  entire  civil 
rights  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
iquitous, objectionable,  and  obnoxious 
provisions  in  the  bill,  that  a  man  should 
be  denied  his  constitutional  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  a  right  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  have  cherished,  fought  and  died 
to  protect  and  preserve  since  Magna 
Charta  in  1215. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  sixth 
amendment  in  the  Constitution  entitle 
a  man  to  a  trial  by  jury  when  he  is 
charged  with  a  crime;  and  when  the  bill 
attempts  to  substitute  some  other 
method,  is  that  not  an  effort  to  get 
around  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  deny  him  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury,  giving  powers  to  a  Judge  which 
the  Constitution  does  not  give? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  agree,  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  debates  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  In  Philadelphia, 
and  further  examination  of  the  debates 
in  the  conventions  held  by  the  several 
States  when  they  met  to  determine 
whether  they  would  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution, that  if  they  had  had  any  idea  that 
this  great,  fundamental  right  of  trial  by 
jury  would  be  denied  and  not  In  every 
way  safeguarded  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  we  would  not  have  had  a 
Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  not  a  great 
many  States  object  to  signing  the  Con- 
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stitution  at  that  time,  for  fear  that  these 
individual  rights,  such  as  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government,  the 
right  to  prevent  the  quartering  of  troops 
in  a  person's  home,  and  all  the  other 
rights  which  are  given  In  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  would 
not  be  protected?  Did  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  not  have  to  promise  the 
States  that  a  Bill  of  Rights  containing 
these  rights  would  be  presented  later,  be- 
fore the  States  would  sign  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  was  it  not  presented  later,  and 
adopted  4  years  later,  in  1791? 

Mr.  HILL.  A  solemn  promise  was 
given  that  those  rights  would  be  em- 
bodied in  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution— which  we  know  today  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights — and  the  records  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  show  that 
a  solemn  promise,  a  definite  assurance, 
was  given  that  they  would  be  included 
and  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Otherwise,  the  Constitution  itself  would 
never  have  been  ratified. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Was  not  one  of  the 
grievances  set  out  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  when  we  declared  our  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain,  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  were  not  receiv- 
ing jury  trials;  and  were  not  the  citizens 
who  attended  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion convinced  that  this  should  be  a  part 
of  the  Constitution;  and  was  not  a  prom- 
ise made  that  this  right  would  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Constitution?  Was  it  not 
made  a  part;  and  has  it  not  been  a  part 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country  ever 
since  that  time? 

Mr.  HILL.  Not  only  has  it  been  a  part 
of  the  jurisprudence,  but  there  is  no 
right  more  fundamental,  more  sacred, 
or  more  explicit  than  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  the  great  speech  he  is  making  in  the 
Chamber  today,  and  for  the  wonder- 
ful service  he  is  rendering  the  people  of 
America  in  analyzing  the  bill  and  bring- 
ing out  the  important  facets  which  are  so 
clearly  unconstitutional.  They  are  un- 
wise, unnecessary,  and  would  do  great 
harm  to  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  timely  and  ex- 
cellent contribution  he  has  made  today 
in  asking  these  questions  and  in  present- 
ing these  matters  in  such  a  fine  way.  I 
am  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Referring  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  do  I  correctly  vmderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  suggesting 
that  for  Congress  to  require  places  of 
public  accommodations  not  to  discrimi- 
nate would  be  a  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment,  and  would, 
in  fact,  interfere  with  powers  reserved 
to  the  States  under  the  10th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HHiL.  That  would  be  the  effect 
of  it.    That  would  be  the  effect  of  going 


into  a  man's  private  place  of  business 
and  telling  him  how  he  shall  operate 
that  business,  after  he  had  set  up  the 
business  and  bought  the  fixtures  and 
whatever  else  he  may  need  to  use  in  his 
business,  and  tell  him  what  he  must  do 
and  what  he  must  not  do  in  using  that 
business. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  would 
include  motels  and  hotels  and  other 
places  of  a  similar  character? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  Whenever  we  tell  a 
man  under  those  conditions  what  he 
caruiot  do  or  what  he  can  do,  we  are 
interfering  with  his  right  to  use  his 
private  property,  and  we  are  taking  away 
from  him  the  cornerstone  and  the  basis 
of  our  great  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Granting  that  such 
places  are  private  business,  so  long  as 
they  are  engaged  in  offering  to  the  public 
their  services  or  their  merchandise, 
there  is  sufficient  constitutional  support 
for  the  statement  that,  so  far  as  the  fifth 
amendment  is  concerned,  just  about  all 
Federal  regulatory  legislation  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  limitation  on  the  use 
of  private  property. 

As  the  court  has  said: 

It  is  the  essence  of  regulation  that  it  lays 
a  restraining  hand  of  self-interest,  and  that 
advantages  from  the  regulation  commonly 
fall  to  others. 

That  was  stated  in  the  court  in 
Wickard  v.  Filburn.  317  U.S.  111.  It  was 
also  recited  in  German  Alliance  In- 
surance Company  v.  Kansas,  in  233  U.S. 
389. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  American  free  enter- 
prise system  is  a  profit  system.  We  want 
it  to  be  that.  People  go  into  business  so 
they  can  make  a  profit.  That  is  our  sys- 
tem. Whenever  we  do  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  a  man's  busi- 
ness, when  we  deprive  people  of  the  right 
to  operate  their  business  as  they  see  fit, 
to  use  their  property  as  they  see  fit,  or 
to  manage  their  property  as  they  see  fit, 
we  are  taking  from  them  a  fundamental 
right  which  they  have  always  enjoyed 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  under  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  in  the  law  of  his  State 
or  in  local  ordinances  in  his  State  there 
are  provisions  for  segregated  operation, 
and  people  are  operating  their  businesses 
in  that  fashion,  what  could  be  more  un- 
fair? What  better  proof  is  needed  of 
State-aided  discrimination? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  struck  down  ordinances.  These  ordi- 
nances were  passed  under  the  power  of 
the  State.  The  ordinances  have  been 
stricken  down.  There  was  a  case,  in 
South  Carolina,  of  Peterson  against  the 
city  of  Greenville,  in  which  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  those  ordi- 
nances.      ___ 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Regardless  of  that, 
the  fact  is  that  we  know  that  in  the  South 
and  in  many  other  States  the  law  pro- 
vides that  a  person  who  is  engaged  in 
offering  public  accommodations  is  told. 
"You  will  segregate." 

Mr.  HTT.T.  Those  ordinances  have 
been  stricken  down.   They  are  not  there 


now.  What  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  proposing  is  to  have  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
reach  in  and  take  this  property  from  the 
man  who  owns  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  HHiL.  That  is  the  result.  The 
Senator  would  tell  a  man  who  operates 
his  own  business,  "You  must  operate  it 
in  this  way.  You  cannot  operate  it  itny 
other  way."  That  Is  the  effect  of  what 
the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  many  businesses 
conducted  in  the  South  today  the  owners 
are  told  by  State  action,  "This  is  what 
you  KTB  to  do." 

•  Mr.  HILL.  Those  ordinances  have 
been  struck  down.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  case  of  Peterson,  he  will  see  that 
those  ordinances  have  been  struck  down. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  not  referring 
to  ordinances  alone.  I  am  also  referring 
to  customs.  That  is  the  whole  tenor 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  involved  In 
this  situation. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  ordinances,  of  course, 
are  based  on  State  action.  Cities  have 
no  power  except  what  they  are  permitted 
to  do  by  the  State. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  theory  on 
which  title  n  rests  is  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  commerce  clause,  according  to 
the  proponents.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  whether  Congress 
passed  a  statute  almost  word  for  word, 
or  similar,  at  least,  to  the  statute  that 
is  now  proposed  to  be  passed  in  title  n, 
in  1875;  and  was  not  that  statute  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1883,  and  declared  by  that 
Court  to  be  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  It  Is  a  well-known  case,  and 
was  decided  in  1883. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Was  there  not  ver- 
biage in  that  decision,  in  a  case  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  showed  that  It  could  not 
be  sustained  under  the  commerce 
clause? 

Mr.  FTT.T.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  It  would  not  hold  up  under  the 
commerce  clause  or  vmder  the  14th 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  decision  has 
verbiage  in  it  to  that  effect.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  HTT.T..  It  has,  indeed. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  decision  In 
Peterson  against  Greenville,  did  not  the 
Supreme  Court  hold  that  the  State  law 
provided  for  segregation,  and  therefore 
was  a  State  action,  and  that  the  14th 
amendment  prohibited  State  action  in 
such  matters? 
Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  an  indi- 
vidual, when  there  is  no  State  action  in- 
volved, from  taking  any  steps  he  wishes 
to  take  in  handling  his  own  property  in 
the  way  he  sees  fit  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  Consti- 
tution goes  the  afllrmative  way  and  pro- 
vides that  a  person  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property.  Is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  HHiL.     The  Senator  Is  exactly 

correct.  ^  ^ 

Mr  President,  I  say  again  that  every 
American— north,  east,  south,  or  west^ 
should  be  concerned  with  the  bill  before 
us  and  with  every  provision  of  it,  for  its 
effects  and  far-reaching,  impUcations 
are  not  sectional.  If  the  bill  is  passed, 
it  would  trample  on  and  destroy  rights 
of  Americans  on  either  side  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  on  either  side  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

I  say  again  that  I  am  against  giving 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
invade  the  private  property  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  businessmen  throughout 
the  Nation  and  being  able  to  tell  the 
owner  or  proprietor  of  a  business  how  he 
can  run  it  and  how  he  can  use  it. 

I  am  against  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tell  a  restaurant  owner  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  whom  he  must  serve, 
just  as  I  am  against  having  the  Federal 
Government  tell  a  hotel  operator  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  whom  he  must  admit  as 
guests.  ,  ^ 

I  am  against  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tell  a  barbershop  owner  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  whom  he  must  shave, 
just  as  I  am  against  having  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  tell  the  steel  industri- 
alist of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  as  well  as  the 
car  manufacturer  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
whom  he  may  hire,  fire,  or  promote. 

I  am  against  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tell  my  State,  or  any  other 
State,  who  within  its  boundaries  is  or  is 
not  qualified  to  vote,  just  as  I  am  against 
denying  to  the  people  of  Alabama  or  to 
the  people  of  any  of  the  50  States  of  this 
Union  the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

I  am  against  denying  to  the  people 
of  my  State,  of  your  State,  or  of  any 
State  the  benefits  of  Federal  programs 
for  which  they  pay  taxes,  because  they 
may  refuse  to  surrender  to  social  edicts  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  concocted 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  sociolo- 
gists and  bureaucrats  of  the  agencies, 
committees,  and  commissions  set  up  by 
this  bill. 

These  are  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963 — 
title  by  title.  I  submit  again  the  prop- 
osition that  those  who  would  demand 
these  special  privileges  today  may  well 
find  there  are  no  rewards  tomorrow. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Indi- 
vldual  titles  of  H.R.  7152.  and  see  whati 
they  do.  i 

Title  I  purports  to  add  to  the  maze  of 
laws  already  on  the  statute  books  to 
prosecute  alleged  voting  violations  in 
Federal  elections.  It  asks  the  Congress 
to  strike  down  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  leaves 
the  setting  of  voters'  qualifications  to 
the  individual  States,  and  to  record  for 
history  that  the  wisdom  of  the  authors 
of  that  great  document  was  wrong  and 
that  their  toil,  all  their  labors,  and  all 
their  sacrifices  were  in  vain.  It  asks  the 
Congress  to  declare  that  the  will  of  the 
ratifying  conventions  and  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  who  gave  so  much 
at  that  time  to  bring  this  Nation  intO( 
being  be  completely  disregarded  and 
overruled,  and  that  their  noble  efforts 
in  establishing  this  Union  be  erased  from 
the  pages  of  history. 


First,  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  need 
for  this  proposed  legislation — and  no 
need  for  the  Congress  to  waste  its  time 
in  considering  it.  There  are  already  on 
the  books  some  six  statutes  to  enforce 
voting  rights. 

In  fact,  last  Friday,  during  the  debate, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TALBtADGE]  Called  attention  not  only 
to  these  6  statutes,  but  also  to  9 
other  statutes  which  would  help  enforce 
voting  rights — a  sum  total  of  approxi- 
mately 15  statutes,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

As  we  know,  there  is  section  242  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
provides  that  any  State  election  official 
who  willfully  denies  to  any  qualified  citi- 
zen of  any  race  the  right  to  vote  may  be 
fined  up  to  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

There  is  section  241  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  provides  that 
any  election  official  who  conspires  with 
another  person  to  deny  any  qualified 
person  his  right  to  register  and  vote  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 
There  is  another  statute,  section  371 
of  title  18,  which  provides  pvmishment 
for  any  public  official  if  he  conspires  to 
deny  any  person  any  right. 

And  there  is  section  1983  of  title  42 
of  the  United  States  Code  which  gives 
to  any  qualified  person  wrongfully  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  vote  the  right  to 
recover  damages  against  the  offending 
election  officials  and  anyone  conspiring 
with  them.  It  also  gives  the  injured 
party  the  right  to  preventive  relief. 

In  addition  to  these  statutes,  the  At- 
torney General  has  available  Public  Law 
85-315.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  and 
Public  Law  86-449.  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960,  which  provide  for  proceedings 
without  jury  and  for  voter  referees  ap- 
pointed by  Federal  judge  to  "expedite" 
alleged  voting  denial  and  voting  rights. 
It  Is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any 
lawyer,  layman,  or  lawmaking  body  to 
understand  why  additional  laws  are 
needed  to  enforce  voting  rights  or  to  give 
redress  to  anyone  who  may  be  denied 
them. 

As  to  the  proposal  in  title  I  to  auto- 
matically substitute  6  years  of  primary 
school  education  for  the  literacy  test,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  one  who  still  has  faith 
in  our  written  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  wisdom  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers.  I  am  not  ready  to  break 
faith  with  those  who  toiled  so  laboriously 
to  hammer  out  the  docimient  that  has 
made  and  kept  this  Nation  so  great 
through  the  years  and  with  those  who 
in  their  ratifying  conventions  made  the 
rights  of  the  individual  States  to  set  their 
voter  qualifications  an  absolute  condi- 
tion precedent  to  joining  and  forming 
this  Union. 

It  is  absolutely  self-evident  to  anyone 
who  examines  the  debates  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  at  Philadelphia  and 
the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  State 
conventions  which  met  to  ratify  and  act 
upon  the  Constitution,  that  there  never 
would  have  been  any  Constitution  but 
for  the  provision  which  would  leave  to 
the  States  the  right  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  electors. 


In  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, they  balanced  the  rights  of  the 
people  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government.  The  Constitu- 
tion grants  and  it  restricts;  and  in  the 
very  beginning  it  was  clearly  and  care- 
fully set  out  in  article  I,  section  2.  that 
the  power  of  fixing  the  qualifications  of 
voters  is  vested  in  the  States.  Article  I, 
section  2.  reads: 

The  Hoxise  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  Quallfl- 
cations  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

There  is  no  clearer  language  in  the 
Constitution.  There  could  be  no  clearer 
language.  The  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  records  of  the  Constitu- 
tional and  ratifying  conventions  clearly 
show  that  Congress  was  not  given  any 
power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
voting  and  that  this  omission  was  abso- 
lutely deliberate.  I  intend  to  go  into 
this  in  "infinite"  detail  in  another  speech. 

Some  124  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  saw  fit  to  change  their 
method  of  electing  U.S.  Senators,  they 
provided,  in  the  17th  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof  for  6  years:  and 
each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Then  there  is  this  language: 
The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  for  the 
most  nxunerouB  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  same  language — clear,  concise,  di- 
rect, mandatory,  compelling,  and  con- 
clusive— appears  in  section  2  of  article 
I.  In  fact,  the  express  language  of  the 
17th  amendment,  adopted  in  1913,  rati- 
fied and  reaffirmed  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tention of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  of 
the  original  States  in  providing  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  be  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

As  we  know,  for  half  a  century  some 
of  the  finest,  most  patriotic,  and  noblest 
men  and  women  in  our  country  carried 
on  the  campaign  for  the  removal  of  sex 
as  a  qualification  for  voting.  But  if  we 
examine  the  record,  we  do  not  find  any- 
where that  any  leader  in  the  cause  for 
woman's  suffrage  ever  suggested  that 
women  could  by  legislative  enactment  be 
granted  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  support 
and  confirm  what  I  have  said  about  the 
power  of  the  States  over  suffrage.  There 
is  a  host  of  them.  In  addition,  there  is 
ample  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
State -imposed  literacy  tests  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  voting  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution.  Let  me  read  to  the 
Senate  what  the  Court  said  in  Guinn  v. 
United  States.  238  U.S.  347.  The  Court 
spoke  in  clear,  specific,  and  unequivocal 
terms.    The  Court  said : 

Beyond  doubt  the  amendment  (the  16th] 
does  not  take  away  from  the  State  govern- 
ments In  a  general  sense  the  power  over  suf- 
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frage  which  has  belonged  to  those  govern- 
ments from  the  beginning  and  without  the 
possession  of  which  power  the  whole  fabric 
upon  which  the  division  of  State  and  Na- 
tional authority  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  organization  of  both  governments  rest 
would  be  without  support  and  both  the 
authority  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  the  very  com- 
mand of  the  amendment  recognizes  the  pos- 
session of  the  general  power  by  the  State, 
since  the  amendment  seeks  to  regulate  Its 
exercise  as  to  the  particular  subject  with 
which  It  deals. 

Proof  of  literacy  as  a  condition  to  vot- 
ing may  be  established  as  a  qualification 
within  a  State's  power  under  the  author- 
ity reserved  to  the  States  by  article  I  of 
the  17th  amendment. 

In  1959  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Lassiter  v.  Northhampton 
Election  Board  360  U.S.  45,  put  to  rest 
any  questions  as  to  State  authority  to 
establish  a  literacy  test  as  a  condition 
to  voting. 

I  quote  from  this  decision,  which  was 
so  recent  as  1959: 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to 
all  voters  irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Guinn  v.  United  States,  supra,  at 
366,  disposed  of  the  question  In  a  few  words. 
"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  consid- 
ered alone  since  we  have  seen  its  establish- 
ment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of 
a  lawful  power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to  our 
supervision,  and  Indeed,  its  validity  Is  ad- 
mitted." 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised. 

Inasmuch  sis  there  are  already  ade- 
quate statutes  on  the  books  to  enforce 
voting  rights,  apparently  the  only  pur- 
pose of  title  I  is  to  impose  a  Federal 
literacy  standard  on  our  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  qualifications  of  their  voters 
in  defiance  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  have  already  discussed  at  great 
length  title  II,  the  so-called  public  ac- 
commodations section  of  H.R.  7152.  I 
said  in  my  first  speech,  the  opening 
speech  in  this  debate,  that  before  the 
debate  was  over  I  would  discuss  and  ex- 
pose every  title  of  the  bill.  I  will,  there- 
fore, move' on  to  title  III,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  "desegregation"  of  public 
facilities  other  than  public  schools,  which 
are  reserved  for  title  IV. 

Actually  there  is  little  difference,  if 
any,  in  the  principle  underlying  both 
titles  in  and  IV.  Title  in  has  tradi- 
tionally been  identified  with  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  In  the  bill 
as  originally  introduced,  title  ni  kept 
this  identity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  shall  not  lose  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  in  his  remarks 
the  Senator  enumerated  a  number  of 
statutes  providing  criminal  penalties 
against  persons  who  deny  another  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
or  color. 


In  pursuance  to  which  provision  of  the 
Constitution  does  he  understand  those 
laws  to  have  been  passed? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  15th  amendment 
would  certainly  be  the  main  basis.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  would  be  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  15th  amendment 
reads : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  prevloxis  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

Mr.  HILL.  So  the  14th  amendment 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  main  foimda- 
tion  or  basis  for  those  statutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  the  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  takes 
the  position  that  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  set  forth  how  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  shall  be  fixed  in  choosing 
either  Senators  or  Representatives. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct;  section  2 
of  article  I,  and  also  the  17th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  U.S.  Senators.  The  17th  amend- 
ment contains  the  exact,  specfiic.  clear, 
conclusive  language  of  section  2,  article 
I.  It  makes  it  specific  and  clear  that  the 
States  shall  fix  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors, because  it  states  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  for  Senators  shall  be 
the  qualifications  as  fixed  for  the  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures.    That  is  clear. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Taking  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, under  the  Constitution  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio  could  define  the  qualifi- 
tions  of  the  electors  for  Representatives 
and  Senators ;  and  the  test  would  be  the 
qualifications  attached  to  those  who  vote 
for  the  members  of  the  branch  of  the 
legislature  having  the  largest  number. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  The  qual- 
ifications of  electors  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  would  be  the  qualifica- 
tions that  the  State  of  Ohio  had  set  for 
the  electors  of  the  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  the  Senator  wishes,  I 
shall  read  article  I,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  clear  and  specific.  Arti- 
cle I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
reads: 

The  House  of  Representatives — 

That  is,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  this 
is  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  for  setting  up  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  reqiilsite  for  electors  of  the 
most  nvunerovis  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  section  deals 
with  the  election  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  If  the 
Senator  will  turn  to  the  17th  amend- 
ment, he  will  find  that  that  same  lan- 


guage was  incorporated  in  and  made  a 
part  of  the  17th  amendment,  desding 
with  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  amendment 
reads :  ^ 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  niunerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

Mr.  mLL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  first  paragraph  reads — I  am  reading 
the  exact  language  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment— 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shadl  have  one  vote. 

Then  comes  the  language  the  Senator 
has  just  read,  namely : 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  is  also  a 
provision,  is  there  not,  in  article  H.  sec- 
tion 1,  paragraph  2,  which  makes  the 
same  reference  with  respect  to  electors? 
It  provides: 

Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  leglslatTire  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  nxim- 
ber  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress: 
But  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person 
holding  an  ofQce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

The  same  article  provides: 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  makes  no  reference,  and  therefore 
leaves 

Mr.  HILL.  It  leaves  those  who  shsOl 
vote  for  electors  as  is  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2.  article  1;  namely,  that  they  shall 
have  the  qualifications  of  the  electors 
requisite  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  So  the  qualifica- 
tions are  specifically  mentioned ;  and.  by 
not  mentioning  anything  else,  it  is  an  old 
legal  maxim  that  by  naming  some,  it  is 
intended  to  exclude  those  not  named. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  well 
knows  that  the  Latin  base  for  that  doc- 
trine is  "inclusio  unius  est  excluslo  al- 
terius."   ■ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  knew  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  be  able  to  give  us 
the  doctrine  in  its  original  form.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  it. 

Mr.  HILL.    I  join  the 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  the 
specification  or  inclusion  of  the  one  spe- 
cifically excludes  all  others. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  in  his  congratu- 
lations to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wished  to 
demonstrate  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  law. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  lit- 
tle difference,  if  any.  in  the  principle  un- 
derlying both  titles  m  and  IV.   Title  in 
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has  traditionally  been  identified  with  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  In 
the  bill  as  originally  introduced,  title  ni 
kept  this  identity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  correct  to  say, 
then,  that  in  determining  this  issue  one 
should  look  first  to  article  I.  section  2  of 
the  Constitution,  which  prescribes  and 
defines  what  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors shall  be  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives? 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  then  should  look 
to  amendment  17.  which  prescribes  the 
qualifications  for  electors  choosing 
Senators? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  then  should  look 
to  amendment  15.  which  prohibits  the 
denial  or  abridgment  to  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
have  cited  some  six  statutes  for  the  en- 
forcement of  voting  rights,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Florida  include  another  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  being  applicable,  or  was  that 
applicable  to  electors  choosing  the 
President? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  is  applicable 
to  article  II,  electors  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  by  inference, 
the  use  of  the  Latin  principle  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  just  enunciated, 
the  fact  that  the  drafters  of  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  therein  attempt  to  set 
qualifications  of  the  electors,  except  by 
reference  to  what  the  State  qualifica- 
tions were,  one  can  conclude.  I  believe 
quite  logically,  that  the  intention  was 
always  to  leave  to  the  States  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  qualification  of  voters. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  title  HI  took  on 
a  more  limited  meaning  than  it  has  had 
in  recent  civil  rights  legislation,  but  it 
does  not  lose  its  identity  regarding  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  trial  by  jury— and 
the  denial  of  other  civil  rights.  For  ex- 
ample, it  denies  to  the  public  officials  or 
employees  accused  of  discriminating,  the 
basic,  legal  right  to  confront  their 
accusers. 

Title  m  gives  to  the  Attorney  General 
a  blanket  authority  "'to  institute  for  and 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States"  ac- 
tions for  the  desegregation  of  "any  pub- 
lic facility  which  is  owned,  operated,  or 
managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  a  public 
school  or  public  college  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401  of  title  IV  hereof."  The  only 
requirement  to  the  Attorney  General's 
bringing  suits  under  title  in  is  that  he 
certify  he  has  received  a  complaint  and 
is  satisfied  that  if  the  complaining  party 
filed  the  suit  himself,  he  would  be  im- 


able  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  litigation 
or  that  the  filing  of  the  suit  might 
jeopardize  his  employment  or  otherwise 
economically  affect  or  embarrass  him 
and  his  family. 

Under  title  HI  of  Hil.  7152.  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  action  must  be 
filed  by  the  individual  complaining  of 
some  wrongful  act,  or  that  any  proof 
must  be  presented  in  connection  with  the 
certification  made  to  the  court.  In  other 
words,  the  Attorney  General  may  initiate 
the  suit,  or  under  another  section  of 
title  in  he  may  intervene  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 

The  findings  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  determining  whether  to  supply  free 
legal  services  and  whether  to  withhold 
the  complainant's  name  are  final,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  bill.  Therefore,  an  accused 
under  title  m  may  never  know  who  his 
accuser  was.  or  if  one  ever  existed,  and 
under  the  circumstances  may  be  denied 
the  right  to  be  confronted  by  his  accuser. 
Playgroimd  supervisors,  swimming  pool 
managers,  public  building  personnel, 
librarians,  and  others  accused  of  dis- 
crimination under  title  in  could  find  the 
United  States  its  legal  adversary,  with  a 
Federal  judge  of  the  accuser's  choosing 
sitting  in  judgment  without  a  jury.  The 
harassment,  politically  and  otherwise, 
that  could  be  given  governors,  mayors 
and  other  public  officials  would  be 
unlimited. 

In  1957  and  in  1960.  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  oppose  proposals  that 
would  deny  the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 
Both  times  we  saw  the  proposals  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  I  am  grateful  to  be  in  a 
position  to  again  be  opposed  to  the  denial 
of  this  right. 

Title  rv  does  not  stop  at  denying  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury.  It  goes  considera- 
bly further.  It  adopts  and  embraces  the 
proposition  of  government  by  men  rather 
than  government  by  laws  and  proceeds 
to  expand  this  proposition  beyond  any 
limits  previously  attempted.  It  adds  to 
the  power  of  the  judiciary,  to  enjoin 
without  trial  in  desegregation  proceed- 
ings, the  power  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  mitiate  such  suits  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  with  or  without  the  name 
of  the  complaining  party.  It  brings  into 
play  the  same  enforcement  provisions  as 
m  the  misnamed  public  accommodations 
title.  It  projects  the  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  President,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  into  the  local  schoolroom 
and  educational  processes.  Under  title 
IV  of  H.R.  7152  those  who  have  ever 
believed  in  local  control  of  education 
would  be  forced  to  forever  consider  it  a 
dream.  It  destroys  local  control  of 
education. 

Section  407(a)  of  title  IV  provides 
that: 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  receives  a 
complaint  •  •  •  and  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  that  the  signer  or  signers  of  such 
complaint  are  unable,  In  his  Judgment,  to 
initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  relief  and  that  the  institution 
of  an  action  will  materially  further  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  the  United  States  favoring  the 
orderly  achievement  of  desegregation  In  pub- 
lic education,  the  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  Institute  for  or  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  a  civil  action  in  any  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United   States 


against  such  parties  and  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  and  such  court  shall 
have  and  shall  exercise  jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Daniel  Webster  once  asserted  that — 
Whatever  government  Is  not  a  government 

of  law  18  a  despotism,  let  it  be  called  what 

it  may 

Our  forefathers  based  the  govern- 
mental and  legal  systems  of  America  on 
the  fundamental  concept  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  a  government  by  law 
and  not  a  government  by  men — a  gov- 
ernment in  which  laws  should  have  au- 
thority over  men.  not  men  over  laws. 

Section  407  runs  contrary  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  government  and  legal  system. 
It  establishes  a  new  procedure  for  the 
enforcement  of  so-called  rights,  and  it 
confers  upon  one  fallible  human  being, 
the  Attorney  General,  whoever  he  may 
be  at  any  given  time,  the  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  power  to  decide  "in  his 
judgment" — by  the  express  language  of 
the  bill — if  and  when  lawsuits  should 
be  initiated,  in  whose  name  they  should 
or  should  not  be  brought,  whether  the 
United  States  should  file  it  in  its  name 
with  or  without  the  name  of  the  com- 
plaining party,  when  lawsuits  by  the 
United  States  would  further  desegrega- 
tion—as defined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— and  when  the  United  States 
should  intervene  in  existing  lawsuits. 

Heretofore,  we  have  denied  this  ex- 
traordinary grant  of  power  to  the  Attor- 
ney General — and  for  good,  sound  and 
solid  reason.  The  Attorney  General  may 
now  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  school 
desegregation  actions — and  has  done  so 
on  many  occasions — but  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  him  to  institute  these  actions 
or  to  intervene  in  them  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  Under  present  law, 
the  United  States  does  not  become  a 
party  to  the  action.  At  first  glance,  this 
may  not  appear  important,  especially  to 
the  layman.  But  I  can  tell  Senators  that 
it  is  important.  In  fact,  it  makes  the 
difference  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
cused is  entitled  to  his  right  of  trial  by 
jury  when  charged  with  criminal  dis- 
obedience of  an  injunction  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  sixth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provides  in 
part  as  follows: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  •  •  •  trial  by  an 
impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
conunitted. 

Congress  has  implemented  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  by  the  word- 
ing of  certain  statutes  now  on  the  books. 

Section  242  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

Whoever,  under  color  of  any  •  •  •  custom, 
willfully  subjects  any  inhabitant  •  •  •  to 
the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  SUtee  •  •  • 
by  reason  of  his  color,  or  race  •  •  •  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

It  follows  that  any  person  accused  of 
violating  the  terms  of  an  injimction  in- 
volving the  desegregation  of  the  schools 
could  also  be  accused  of  the  substantive 
crime  denounced  by  this  statute.    But 
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what  are  his  rights  if  he  is  charged  with 
criminal  contempt?  Rule  42(b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
dealing  with  criminal  contempt,  provides 
in  part: 

The  defendant  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by 
Jury  In  any  case  In  which  an  act  of  Con- 
gress so  provides. 

Title  18,  section  401,  United  States 
Code,  provides  in  pertinent  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  punish  by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  at 
its  discretion,  such  contempt  of  Its  author- 
ity, and  none  other,  as — 

(3)  Disobedience  or  resistance  to  its  law- 
ful writs,  process,  order,  rtUe,  decree,  or 
command. 

Title  18,  section  402,  United  States 
Code,  provides  that : 

Any  person,  •  •  •  willfully  disobeying 
any  lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree, 
or  command  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  any  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  doing  any  act  or  thing  therein, 
or  thereby  forbidden,  if  the  act  or  thing  so 
done  be  of  such  character  as  to  constitute 
also  a  criminal  offense  under  any  statute  of 
the  United  SUtes  •  •  •  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  such  contempt  as  provided  In  section  3691 
of  this  title  and  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

Such  fine  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  •  •  •  but  In  no  case  shall  the  fine  to 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  exceed.  In  case 
the  accused  Is  a  natural  person,  the  sum  of 
$1,000.  nor  shall  such  Imprisonment  exceed 
the  term  of  6  months. 

It  is  said  that  the  sting  of  the  bee  is  in 
the  tail.   Here  Is  the  sting : 

This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  re- 
late to  contempts  •  •  •  committed  In  dis- 
obedience of  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order, 
rule,  decree,  or  command  entered  In  any  suit 
or  action  brought  or  prosecuted  In  the  name 
of,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  when  the  United 
States  brings  the  suit,  the  right  to  trial 
by  jury  is  denied  to  the  accused  party. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  limitations  on 
fines  and  Imprisonment  imposed  in  suits 
between  private  litigants  do  not  obtain 
in  suits  where  the  Federal  Government  Is 
a  party.  And  the  United  States  is  a  i>ar- 
ty  whether  it  institutes  the  action  or  in- 
tervenes in  it. 

Title.  18,  section  3691,  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  in  part: 

Whenever  a  contempt  charged  shall  con- 
sist In  willful  disobedience  of  any  lawful 
writs,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com- 
mand of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  by  doing  or  omitting  any  act  or  thing 
In  violation  thereof,  and  the  act  or  thing 
done  or  canltted  also  constitutes  a  criminal 
offense  under  any  act  of  Congress,  or  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  In  which  It  was  done 
or  omitted,  the  accused,  upon  demand  there- 
for, shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  Jury, 
which  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  practice  in  other  criminal  cases. 

But,  it  continues  in  paragraph  2: 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  contempta 
committed    •    •    •    In    any    suit   or    action 
brought  or  prosecuted  In  the  name  of.  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  United  States. 

Enactment  of  title  IV  would  clearly 
give  the  Attorney  General  power  to  bring 
suits  In  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  to  determine  when  he  would 
or  would  not.  We  are  thus  giving  the 
Attorney  General  the  power  to  decide 


when  the  defendant  shall  or  shall  not 
have  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury. 

This  Is  not  government  by  law.  It  Is 
government  by  the  whim  of  a  political- 
ly appointed  Attorney  General,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse. 

When  the  Congress  shall  assign  to  the 
courts  the  power  to  issue  Injunctions 
never  contemplated  by  the  rules  of  equity 
in  direct  violation  of  constitutional  and 
statutory  laws  and  shall  give  the  right, 
among  other  things,  to  Issue  injunctions 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  criminal 
law.  Congress  shall  have  departed  from 
our  constitutional  concept  of  courts  of 
equity  and  equitable  remedies  in  a  man- 
ner for  which  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion. The  court  will  then  become  the 
sole  judge  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts.  In 
derogation  of  our  most  cherished  liberty 
which  is  enshrined  forever  In  our  history 
and  consecrated  as  sacred  in  our  Amer- 
ican judicial  system— the  right  to  trial 
by  jury. 

The  philosophy  underlying  title  IV  Is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land  and  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of 
human  liberty.  We  have  seen  demon- 
strated the  devotion  to  this  concept  by 
the  struggles  and  bloodshed  of  our  peo- 
ple for  more  than  a  thousand  years  to 
destroy  the  arbitrary  power  of  kings 
and  judges. 

The  Peace  of  Wedmore,  concluded  be- 
tween Alfred  the  Great  and  Guthram 
the  Dane  in  878  A.D.  insured  that: 

If  a  king's  thane  be  charged  with  the  kill- 
ing of  a  man.  If  he  dares  to  clear  himself, 
let  It  be  before  12  king's  thanes. 

Let  it  be  before  12  of  his  peers;  12 
jurors,  as  we  know  them. 

That  great  document  of  human  lib- 
erty, the  Magna  Carta  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  bedrock  of  our  freedom,  states: 

No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  Imprisoned, 
disseized  or  outlawed  or  banished,  or  In  any 
way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him, 
nor  will  we  send  upon  him,  save  by  the  law- 
ful Judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  enunciated  by  Par- 
liament for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  signed  by  William  and 
Mary  upon  their  ascension  to  the  British 
throne  made  illegal  the  pretended  power 
of  the  suspending  of  laws  or  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  by  regal  authority  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  through  their 
Parliament. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claims as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother 
country  the  deprivation  in  many  cases  of 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

Title  IV  defines  "desegregation"  to 
mean  "the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  such  schools 
without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin."  This  defini- 
tion of  "desegregation"  goes  far  beyond 
any  concept  we  have  previously  had  at- 
tached to  the  term  either  legislatively 
or  judiclaUy.  It  goes  far  beyond  any 
conception  of  the  word  by  the  courts  in 
connection  with  so-called  school  dis- 
crimination cases.  By  use  of  the  word 
"assignment"  we  find  the  term  imder 
Utle  rv  of  the  bill  more  closely  meaning 
"Integration"  rather  than  "desegrega- 
tion."   I  contend  that  the  proponents  of 


this  bill  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
by  legislative  fiat  that  which  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  have  ruled 
that  they  themselves  cannot  constitu- 
tionally do. 

The  assignment  of  students  •  •  •  by  a 
Federal  Judge — the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents •  •  •  by  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.S.  Government — 

Let  US  see  what  the  Federal  judges  and 
Federal  courts  themselves  think  of  the 
principle  underlying  the  authority  at- 
tempted to  be  given  them.  The  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in 
the  case  of  Avery  v.  Wichita  Falls  Inde- 
pendent School  District  ((1957)  241  P. 
(2d)  230)  stated: 

The  Constitution  as  construed  In  the 
School  Segregation  cases  •  •  •  forbids  any 
State  action  requiring  segregation  of  chil- 
dren In  public  schools  solely  on  accoxmt  of 
race;  It  does  not,  however,  require  actual 
Integration  of  the  races.  As  was  well  said 
in  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  D.C.E.D.S.C.  132  F.  Supp. 
776.  777: 

"It  Is  Important  that  we  point  out  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  and 
what  It  has  not  decided  in  this  case.  It 
has  not  decided  that  the  Federal  courts  are 
to  take  over  and  regulate  the  pubUc  schools 
of  the  States.  It  has  not  decided  that  the 
State  must  mix  persons  of  different  races  In 
the  schools  or  must  require  them  to  attend 
schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the  right 
of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend.  What 
it  has  decided  and  aU  that  It  has  decided, 
Is  that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any  person 
on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend  any 
school  that  It  maintains.  •  •  •  Nothing  In 
the  Constitution  or  In  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  takes  away  from  the  people 
freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they  attend. 
The  Constitution.  In  other  words,  does  not 
require  Integration.  It  merely  forbids  dU- 
crlmlnatlon.  It  does  not  forbid  such  segre- 
gation as  occiirs  as  the  result  of  voluntary 
action.  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  govern- 
mental power  to  enforce  segregation.  The 
14th  amendment  Is  a  limitation  upon  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  State  or  State  agen- 
cies, not  a  limitation  upon  the  Individuals." 

Section  404  of  title  IV  authorizes  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants  to  train  personnel  to  desegregate 
our  schools  and  to  deal  with  special  prob- 
lems occasioned  by  desegregation.  This 
means  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  can  use  tax  monies  to  en- 
deavor to  brainwash  the  American  peo- 
ple Into  accepting  the  philosophy  and 
desu-ability  of  the  public  education  pol- 
icies advanced  by  the  administration  and 
the  authors  of  the  bill,  and  embodied 

in  it.  .    .     ^, 

The  vesting  of  vast  discrimmation 
powers  In  the  hands  of  man— public 
officials— not  even  elected  by  or  account- 
able to  the  people— Daniel  Webster  has 
said  this  is  the  surest  way  to  despotism. 
If  this  bill  passes,  freedom  of  choice 
and  freedom  of  association  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  More  than  our  legal 
and  educational  systems  would  be  crip- 
pled. We  would  be  well  along  the  way 
to  the  erosion  of  the  other  freedoms  we 
now  know  and  enjoy  and  of  the  very 
foundations  on  which  the  American  sys- 
tem is  built. 

Just  as  title  IV  would  project  the  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  Into  the 
operation  and  control  of  our  schools  and 
the  lives  of  our  schoolchildren,  so  would 
title  V  extend  a  meddling  hand  of  the 
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Federal  Government  into  the  social  and 
economic  activities  of  our  States,  our 
towns,  our  communities  and  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  perhaps  no  relations  as 
varied  as  the  situations  that  exist  In  dif- 
ferent localities  because  of  people's  dif- 
ferent races,  colors,  religions,  or  national 
origins.  The  situation  in  certain  sections 
of  San  Francisco  with  the  sizable  Orien- 
tal population  would  not  be  the  same  as 
the  situation  in  certain  sections  of  El 
Paso  with  its  large  influx  of  Mexicans, 
or  as  in  sections  of  Oklahoma  with  its 
predominant  Indian  population. 

Title  V  suggests  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  could  go  into  localities  when 
disputes  arise  and,  although  lacking  the 
knowledge  of  a  local  situation,  solve  its 
problems.  I  beUeve  in  the  Jeffersonian 
theory  of  democracy  that  government 
governs  most  effectively  when  it  is  closes! 
to  the  people  to  be  governed. 

I  am  against  continuing  this  bureau 
cratic   agency  to  waste  the  taxpayer's 
money.    Experience  has  shown  that  mor<  i 
often  than  not  outside  intervention  ha;; 
caused  more  strife  than  it  has  settled 
For  these  same  reasons,  7  years  ago 
opposed    the    formation    of    the    Civi 
Rights  Commission.    The  record  of  th* 
Commission  since  that  time  has  undenil 
ably  proved  that  the  concern  of  thos* 
of  us  who  opposed  it  was  well  founded. 
I  contended  then,  as  I  have  each  timu 
we  have  been  asked  to  extend  the  lif ; 
of  the  Commission,  that  such  an  agency 
is    unwarranted   and    unnecessary    an<l 
that  it  would  lend  itself  to  unmitigated 
harassment  of  local  officials  and  to  med 
dling  into  local  affairs. 

In  title  V,  we  are  again  asked  to  pro- 
long the  time  during  which  the  Amei 
lean  people  will  have  to  be  subjected  tD 
the  schemes  of  this  useless  and  unconj- 
stitutional  body. 

The  activities  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com 
mission  have  duplicated  unnecessarily-j- 
and  at  great  expense  and  waste  to  the 
taxpayer— those     being     performed    t^ 
other    branches    of    the    Governmen 
When  the  bill  creating  the  Civil  High 
Commission  was  before  this  body  in  195|r, 
we  were  told  that : 

The  Commission  shall  Investigate  allegA- 
tlons  •  •  •  that  certain  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States  are  being  deprived  of  th^r 
right  to  vote  •  •  •  study  and  collect  it- 
formation  concerning  legal  developments 
constituting  a  denial  of  equal  protection  )f 
the  laws  •  •  •  and.  appraise  the  laws  aiid 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  with  r^ 
spect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
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In  the  field  of  civil  rights  the  Department's 
basic  policy  is  to  seek  effective  guarantees 
and  action  from  local  officials  and  civil  lead- 
ers, voluntarily  and  without  court  action 
where  Investigation  has  disclosed  evidence  of 
civil  rights  violations. 


And  yet  we  find  that  these  functiors 
rightfully  or  not,  are  also  being  per 
formed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
The  Department,  in  justifying  its  appD 
priations  for  1959  and  1962,  made  tlie 
following  statements  to  the  House  Appr|) 
priations  Committee: 

The  Department  will  take  on  a  program 
liaison   and   consultation   with   law-enforde- 
ment    agencies    and    other    officials    of    ttie 
States  in  order  to  promote  understanding  o' 
the  problems  and  to  place  the  State  and  Fed 
eral  responsibilities  in  their  proper  persp< 
tlve. 

We  have  in  mind  the  great  Importance 
the   collection  of  far  greater  informatior  — 
both    factually,   and   legally,    in    the   wh^le 
civil  rights  area. 


of 


of 


Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  state- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  in  view  of  the 
actions  and  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  there  is  no  need  for  this  cost- 
ly and  unnecessary  duplication — the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  costly  and 
unnecessary  duplication.  We  hear 
much  about  reducing  Government 
spending,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to 
begin  than  here  and  now  with  this  Com- 
mission. Even  more  disturbing  than  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  is  mere  duplic- 
ity and  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  are 
the  methods  by  which  it  has  operated. 
As  I  have  stated,  I  strongly  opposed  the 
initial  creation  of  this  agency  and  I  have 
unswervingly  opposed  its  continuation. 
My  position  is  unchanged. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  and  because  of  the  thorough 
treatment  which  is  necessary  to  any 
discussion  of  titles  VI  and  vn.  which  I 
fully  intend  to  give  them,  I  shall  address 
myself  to  those  titles  and  discuss  them 
in  detail— at  a  subsequent  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  for 
145  years — since  the  compromise  of  1820 
and  before— this  Chamber  has  reverber- 
ated with  arguments  on  this  issue. 
Since  it  first  broke  into  the  open,  it  has 
never  been  far  beneath  the  surface,  and 
with  the  years,  it  has  become  identified 
as  a  southern  problem. 

Out  of  our  travail  has  grown  a  certain 
wisdom.  We  have  learned  that  race  re- 
lations can  be  improved  only  through 
mutual  respect,  through  education- 
through  understanding,  if  you  will. 
And  we  have  learned  that  the  surest  way 
to  defeat  the  end  we  all  seek  is  through 
force,  by  shackling  one  man  to  another. 
Only  through  understanding,  built 
solidly  and  slowly,  will  that  end  be  tnily 
achieved.  There  is  no  other  way.  You 
can  force  privileges  and  call  them  rights, 
but  you  cannot  force  understanding  and 
a  mutual  respect  vital  to  genuine  racial 
harmony. 

Our  beliefs,  our  convictions  regarding 
this  bill  and  its  approach,  were  born  of 
experience,  in  the  crucible  of  time. 
Ours  is  not  the  approach  of  unconsidered 
emotion  or  expediency — but  I  fear  that 
emotion  and  expediency  are  the  driving 
forces  behind  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  result  has  been  tragic,  not  for  the 
South  alone,  but  for  the  Nation,  for  emo- 
tion and  expediency  are  the  tinder  from 
which  mob  passions  explode  into  flames 
of  racial  violence. 

The  racial  problem  is  no  longer  only 
a  southern  problem.  It  is  violently  aUve 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  California,  and  many 
other  places  far  north  and  west  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 

Let  those  who  would  disdainfully 
brush  aside  southern  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  sensitive  problems  of  racial 


relations  now  consider  the  bitter  fniits 
of  their  own  approach. 

Emotion  and  expediency  have  led  to 
violence  in  our  streets — violence  and 
mob  passion  which  threaten  the  very  in- 
stitutions we  in  the  Senate  are  sworn  to 
preserve  and  uphold. 

If,  then,  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  to  look  to  experi- 
ence— and  calm  reasoning — to  reject  the 
dangerous  path  of  emotion,  of  expedi- 
ency, of  violence — that  time  is  now. 
North  —  South— East— West^-northem- 
er,  southerner,  easterner,  westerner,  let 
us  join  together  and  let  us  turn  away 
from  the  dangers  inherent  in  H.R.  7152. 

During    the    delivery    of    Mr.    Hill's 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
fallen  to  me  to  take  my  turn  today,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  to  see 
that  the  chair  usually  occupied  by  the 
minority  leader  is  garrisoned,  or  occu- 
pied. 

Consequently,  this  is  the  first  day  of 
the  13  long  days  that  have  been  used  up 
so  far  in  the  debate  concerning  the  tak- 
ing up  of  the  civil  rights  bill  that  I  have 
been  rather  constantly  present.  I  am 
glad  that  occurred,  because  I  have  been 
impressed  by  one  thing,  and  I  believe  it 
should  appear  somewhere  in  the  Record 
of  the  Senate,  because  it  may  be  of  some 
help  as  this  debate  progresses. 

I  suppose  many  other  Senators,  be- 
sides myself,  are  receiving  a  rather  con- 
stant barrage  of  letters  from  people  in 
their  home  States  who  are  incensed  that 
the  Senate  does  not  proceed  more  rapidly 
with  its  business,  and  demanding  to 
know  how  soon  there  will  be  cloture,  and 
whether  we  will  vote  to  invoke  cloture. 

To  such  letters  I  have  been  replying 
that  while  I  have  some  reservations  re- 
garding the  bill  before  the  Senate,  cer- 
tainly in  its  present  form,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  Senate  should  act  upon  these 
matters,  and  that  after  enough  time  has 
elapsed  so  that  all  points  of  view  regard- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill  may  be  thor- 
oughly aired,  and  may  be  reported  to  the 
country,  and  when  I  feel  that  debate  is 
no  longer  necessary  and  no  longer  serves 
any  useful  purpose,  I  am  prepared  t 
vote  to  Invoke  cloture,  which  probably 
may  well  be  the  crucial  vote  on  civil 
rights. 

Now  I  am  beginning  to  receive  letters 
saying,  "How  soon  are  you  going  to  vote'' 
What  do  you  think  is  a  reasonable 
time?" 

I  continued  my  timekeeping  this  after- 
noon, and  I  discovered  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  started  to  speak  at  approximately 
1:30.  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  4.  In 
other  words,  about  2  hours  have  elapsed. 
One-half  of  that  time,  1  hour,  has  been 
occupied  by  other  Senators  on  various 
subjects. 

With  one  exception,  none  of  those  Sen- 
ators could  be  considered  a  southern 
Senator  or  a  member  of  the  group  that 
is  supposed  to  be  using  delaying  tactics 
in  the  matter  of  taking  up  the  civil  rights 
blU. 

Eh^ery  speech  I  heard  today  has  been 
extremely  Interesting  and  to  the  point, 
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and  concerned  subjects  of  grave  import 
to  this  coimtry.  Certainly  I  would  not 
suggest  that  any  Senator  refrain  from 
saying  things  on  the  floor  that  he  feels 
need  to  be  said.  However.  It  would  seem 
to  me.  if  in  some  not  far  distant  day 
we  are  to  be  called  upon — and  the  coun- 
try will  be  watching  us — to  say  whether 
the  Senate  is  capable  of  suppressing  un- 
necessary and  prolonged  debate  and  keep 
to  a  matter  of  Intense  public  Interest  and 
grave  concern,  that  Senators  might  well 
search  their  souls  before  they  contribute 
to  the  time  that  Is  taken  up.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  Senators  who  are  now  discussing 
the  civil  rights  bill,  in  prolonged  discus- 
sion— namely,  some  of  my  distinguished 
friends  from  the  South— it  might  be  well 
If  each  day  the  Record  should  show — 11 
someone  would  keep  track  of  the  time — 
just  which  Senators  are  contributing, 
however  innocently  or  inadvertently,  to 
the  so-called  filibuster. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  if  it  may 
be  vmderstood  that  I  retain  my  rights  to 
the  floor  and  that  my  succeeding  re- 
marks will  not  be  counted  as  a  second 
speech,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  yield.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
mere  fact  that  what  I  have  said  happens 
to  follow  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  not  intended  as  any 
reflection  on  the  Senator.  He  was  one 
of  many  Senators  who  spoke. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  not  very  sensitive 
about  that.  I  have  a  much  more  serious 
purpose  in  mind  in  rising  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  believe  there  are  two  fallacies  in  the 
Senator's  remarks  with  respect  to  Sen- 
ators who  are  yielded  to  in  order  that 
they  may  speak  on  other  subjects.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  address  himself  to  them, 
because  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  he 
should. 

First,  does  the  Senator  believe  that 
the  total  business  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  grind  to  a  halt  because  certain 
Senators  feel  that  they  must  talk  in- 
terminably so  that  they  may  kill  a 
critical  piece  of  legislation?  Second, 
does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  argu- 
ments which  are  being  made  by  Sena- 
tors who  are  addressing  themselves  to 
the  civil  rights  bill  at  such  great  length 
are  or  are  not  so  repetitious  and  a  going 
over  of  the  same  ground  so  many  times, 
^vith  every  speaker  using  exactly  the 
same  grounds,  that  they  are  not  at  all 
enlightening  to  the  Senate?  The  Sena- 
tor, as  a  most  intelligent  and  able  Sena- 
tor, has  heard  them  time  and  time  again. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  we  must  let  the 
talk  go  on,  and  let  the  business  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  come  to  a  standstill,  no  mat- 
ter how  critical  It  may  be  to  say  other 
things,  I  believe  is  asking  for  a  little 
more  than  what  should  be  done. 

In  short,  if  it  is  necessary — and  this  is 
a  question  for  the  leadership  to  decide — 
to  allow  Senators  to  develop  their  theses 
with  such  fullness,  the  Senate  sessions 


can  be  extended.  A  nvunber  of  us  feel 
that  the  only  time  the  coimtry  will  feel 
that  we  are  really  getting  down  to  busi- 
ness is  when  the  Senate  has  roimd-the- 
clock  sessions.  It  is  only  after  a  period 
of  such  sessions  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  cloture. 

Finally,  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  his  own  feelings  is  most  refreshing 
and  most  heartening  to  every  civil  rights 
advocate.  Therefore,  in  addressing 
these  questions  to  the  Senator,  I  am  not 
trying  to  be  contentious;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
feels  as  he  does,  because  he  is  a  tremen- 
dously important  ally,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  his  judgment  based  upon  the 
other  point  of  view,  which  I  have  pre- 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion, without  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  if 
I  may  do  so.  If  I  may  later  continue  my 
speech  which  I  started  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 
However,  at  some  time  I  must,  in  self 
defense,  reply  to  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  defense — not  that  he 
needs  any  from  me — of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  What  he  has  said 
is  contrary  to  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  saying  on  this  ques- 
tion over  and  over  again.  Every  time 
that  we  have  spoken  on  this  important 
legislation,  facets  of  it  have  been  de- 
veloped which  theretofore  had  not  been 
developed.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others  Invariably  rise  to  repeat  their 
half  of  these  arguments  over  and  over 
again.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  Senator's  argiiment  is  that  there 
is  no  point  in  saying  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  the  other  side  should 
not  be  doing  the  same  thing. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  particular  measure.  It  has 
been  discussed  for  10  or  11  days.  Dur- 
ing that  time  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  has  probably  made  four 
or  five  speeches  on  this  particular  meas- 
ure.   I  have  yet  to  make  one. 

Therefore  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  repetition  on  this  subject,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  in  this  instance,  while 
the  Senator's  contributions  have  been 
repetitive,  I  have  not  yet  had  my  first 
opportunity. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  first  question  propounded 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
whether  I  feel  the  entire  business  of  the 
country  should  come  to  a  standstill  while 
the  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  con- 
tinues, it  is  regrettable  that  the  business 
of  the  Senate  does  come  to  a  standstill. 
However,  I  was  talking  about  business 
of  the  Senate.  The  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  legislating.  That  is  more  impor- 
tant than  talking. 

I  made  it  crystal  clear  that  I  would  not 
presume,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  with 
not  many  years  of  seniority,  to  suggest 


that  it  is  not  necessary  for  Senators  to 
say  certain  things  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  regarding  a  multitude  of  subjects. 
That,  incidentally,  is  what  the  morning 
hour  is  for,  and  perhaps  should  be  kept 
down  during  this  debate.  But  as  to  the 
business  of  the  Senate  coming  to  a  stand- 
still, the  business  has  come  to  a  stand- 
still. What  I  have  been  timing  today  has 
not  been  business.  There  has  not  been  a 
confirmation  of  a  nomination.  There 
has  not  been  the  introduction  of  one  bill. 
Not  one  other  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Senate.  There  will  not  be.  of  course, 
while  this  debate  continues.  That  is  one 
reason  why  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  forever.  I  was  merely  talking 
about  the  use  of  the  time  and  the  pro- 
longing of  the  time. 

The  fact  that  Senators  speaking  on  one 
side  of  the  subject  may  be  lengthening 
their  speeches  and  may  be  repetitious, 
and  may  even — without  Impugning  their 
motives — be  intentionally  repetitious,  is 
a  perfectly  practical  fact  that  I  would 
not  argue  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  We  recognize  the  facts 
of  Ufe. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  speeches  have 
been  extremely  repetitious.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Senators  choke  them- 
selves off  and  sit  completely  quiet  with- 
out saying  things  that  ought  to  be  said. 
I  am  merely  suggesting  that  the  time 
will  come  before  long  when  the  Senate 
will  have  to  meet  the  issue  of  invoking 
cloture.  One  reason  I  believe  cloture 
should  be  invoked  at  the  proper  time 
is  that  each  time  a  new  session  of  Con- 
gress starts,  the  problem  of  revising  the 
rules,  rule  XXn  specifically,  to  make  clo- 
ture more  easily  invoked  arises. 

I  have  voted  against  liberalizing  rule 
XXn,  and  I  expect  to  continue  to  vote 
that  way  unless  it  becomes  evident  that 
cloture  can  never  be  invoked.  So  I  say 
to  Senators  who  do  not  wish  cloture  to 
be  invoked  that  the  way  to  have  the  rule 
liberalized  is  to  let  the  debate  go  on  for- 
ever and  demonstrate  to  the  country 
that  the  rule  is  ineffective  because  it  Is 
not  possible  to  obtain  enough  votes  to 
invoke  cloture. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
perfectly  well  that  no  business  can  be 
transacted.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  judg- 
ment and  of  striking  a  happy  medium. 
I  agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  that  there  are  repetitions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  heard  a 
Senator  make  a  statement  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  other  day  in  a  private 
conversation,  but  there  Is  no  harm  in  re- 
peating it.  He  said  to  the  majority 
leader : 

You  will  never  get  a  vote  unless  you  hold 
their  feet  to  the  Are  and  hold  round-the- 
clock  sessions,  or  at  least  sessions  that  ex- 
tend for  12  or  14  hours. 

I  presume  that  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  shall  be  in  session  today 
from  10  a.m.  to  10  pjn. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  compeUing  the 
Senators  who  are  prolonging  the  debate, 
who  are  limited  in  number,  and  who  have 
only  the  opportunity  of  making  two 
speeches  apiece  on  the  question,  to  finally 
exhaust  themselves  so  that  the  Senate 
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can  come  to  a  vote.     That  is  another 
problem. 

I  was  impressed  by  what  the  stop- 
watch revealed  today.  Almost  equal 
time — within  20  minutes  of  equal  time—; 
has  been  consumed  thus  far  during  thi^ 
day.  In  the  parlance  of  a  Senator,  "W^ 
are  holding  their  feet  to  the  fire."  I 

Equal  time  has  been  used  by  Senator^ 
on  a  multitude  of  subjects.  I  was  not 
criticizing  them.  I  did  not  intend  to  par-* 
ticipate  in  the  debate  or  to  prolong  th« 
matter  further.  However,  it  seems  td 
me  that  the  Record  ought  to  show  that 
some  of  the  folks  who  are  writing  letteri 
and  who  want  cloture  tomorrow  or  next 
Monday  had  better  bear  in  mind  thai 
apparently  Senators  have  been  speaking 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  In  all  fairness, 
I  should  say  that  if  I  decide  to  vote  fo^ 
cloture,  my  decision  be  based  on  th^ 
amount  of  time  that  has  been  exhausted 
by  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  who  arfe 
obviously,  in  a  sense — I  will  not  use  the 
mean  word  about  it — taking  up  time  ii 
order  to  stave  off  a  vote  on  the  bill.  J 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  momen|t 
to  permit  me  to  firiish  my  talk? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  wishes i, 
I  will  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  thg 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanij- 
mous  consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  may  yiell 
to  both  Senators  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  who^ 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HELL.  With  the  understandinjg 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor, 
and  that  I  may  continue  the  speech 
which  I  began  earlier  today.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witl^- 
out  objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
ways  most  difficult  to  be  cast  in  this  rol 
because,  fundamentally,  I  agree  with  ttte 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  appea 
ing  to  dispute  him  or  dissent  essentially 
from  his  view.    I  wish  to  state  only  t'  ' 
First,  my  reason  for  saying  what  I  did 
about  supererogation  is  that  we  are  n 
debating  the  bill  we  are  only  conside 
ing  a  motion  to  take  up  the  bill.    Eve 
single  point  that  has  been  argued  f 
a  long  period  of  days  can  be,  and  I  ha 
little  doubt  will  be,  argued  when  the  bill 
is  taken  up.    Anything  that  I  might  hate 
interjected,  or  that  others  might  ha 
interjected,  in  connection  with  the  ci 
rights  bill,  was  only  in  answer  to  poi 
which  are  being  made  many  times 
very  long  speeches  as  against  relatively 
short  interjections  on  the  part  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.    This  has  be<in 
done  pursuant  to  a  determination,  as  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me. 
that  we  will  answer  these  questions  as 
they  are  raised,  so  that  the  public  miy 
have  the  benefit  of  both  points  of  vliw 
at  once.  ' 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  thjat 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  should 
exercise  the  greatest  discipline  as  tpe 
civil  rights  proponents  with  respect  ito 
any  time  we  may  take.  The  one  thifig 
as  to  which  I  do  not  find  myself  In  coi^ 
plete    agreement   with   the   Senator    < 
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his  statement  that  the  only  action  the 
Senate  takes  is  to  pass  bills  or  to  approve 
appointments,  or  actions  of  that  kind. 
I  believe  this  great  forum  is  a  forvun  in 
which,  occasionally,  there  must  be  a  cry 
of  warning,  a  cry  for  justice,  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  administration  which  may 
be  imminently  doing  something  which 
should  not  be  done.  That  is  the  great 
purpose  of  this  forum. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that,  with  the 
greatest  temperance  and  self -discipline, 
we  should  most  carefully  screen  our- 
selves at  a  time  like  this.  But  I  carmot 
agree  that  we  should  remain  mute  if, 
for  example,  we  see  Chile  going  down  the 
drain,  or  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon— 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  him— 
thinks  he  sees  a  colossal  error  occurring 
every  day  in  Vietnam.  Within  those 
bounds.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

I  assure  him  that  I  will  try  to  submit 
anything  I  shall  have  to  say  to  the  test 
of  discipline.  I  take  his  remarks  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  helpfulness,  as  I 
am  sure  that  was  the  way  in  which  they 
were  uttered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  pri- 
marily I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  very  fine 
statement  he  has  made,  and  the  excel- 
lent analysis  he  has  given  us  of  the  work- 
ing of  his  own  mind.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  might  very  well  not  be 
so  quick  in  voting  for  cloture  as  perhaps 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  would 
be.  He  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  are  in  disagreement  about  the 
amendment  of  the  rule  relating  to  clo- 
ture. I  have  always  felt  that  the  rule 
was  too  restrictive  and  should  be 
changed.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  expresses  the  views 
of  a  good  many  Senators. 

I  was  asked  within  the  hour  by  an  ex- 
cellent journalist  what  I  thought  about 
the  possibiUty  of  invoking  cloture.    I  re- 
plied that  I  had  the  feeling  that  there 
were  Members  of  this  body  who  might 
not  favor  every  part  of  the  bill,  but  who 
would  be  ready  after  extended  debate, 
and  after  they  felt  that  the  subject  had 
been  exhausted,  to  vote  for  cloture.    I 
take  it  that  that  is  in  general  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.    I  commend  him  for  it. 
If  the  tables  were  reversed.  I  hope  my 
own  inclination  would  be  to  be  as  states- 
manlike as  that— in  other  words,  to  reach 
the  conclusion,  regardless  of  whether  I 
favored  the  bill  or  was  opposed  to  it.  that 
the  time  had  come  when  debate  on  the 
subject  was  exhausted,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  conclude  it  after  100  additional 
hours  of  debate. 

The  decision  as  to  when  an  attempt  to 
invoke  cloture  should  be  made  is  always 
a  matter  of  judgment.  My  personal  be- 
lief in  regard  to  the  question  before  us, 
which  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
bill— and  certainly  if  cloture  is  neces- 
sary on  this  motion,  cloture  should  be 
ordered  somewhat  earlier  than  it  should 
be  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  itself— is  that  certainly,  in  view  of 
the  length  of  the  debate  already  had,  the 
debate  should  not  go  beyond  this  week; 
and  perhaps  within  this  week  serious 


consideration  should  be  given  to  this 
point  by  the  majority  leader,  who.  I 
would  hope,  would  be  the  moving  force  in 
connection  with  any  cloture  motion. 

I  have  seen  in  the  press  statements 
to  the  effect  that  it  never  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  cloture  motion,  because 
the  opposition  will  simply  be  worn  out, 
and  finally  will  agree  that  the  vote  be 
taken.  Personally.  I  regard  that  as  an 
unrealistic  attitude.  I  believe  that  in  all 
likelihood  a  time  will  come,  in  dealing 
with  the  bill  itself,  when  it  wiU  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  cloture  motion. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire — who  represents,  I  imagine, 
the  thinking  of  a  substantial  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— has 
rendered  a  real  service  by  making  clear 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  his  patience,  and 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  listen  forever  to 
repetitious  arguments,  without  feeling 
that  the  Senate  must  bring  the  matter 
to  a  conclusion. 

I  agree  with  him  that  all  of  us  should 
exercise  great  restraint  in  regard  to 
speaking  on  other  subjects  during  this 
debate,  if  we  feel  that  cloture  should 
be  invoked.  I  believe  that  his  admoni- 
tion in  that  regard  is  well  taken,  and 
that  it  should  be  followed  by  all  of  us, 
even  though  there  may  be  other  matters 
which  we  would  wish  to  place  before  the 
Senate.  Unless  they  are  really  urgent, 
I  believe  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  should  be  limited  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  the  Senators  from  New  York  for 
their  contributions. 

All  I  desire  to  do— particularly  because 
these  various  remarks  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama — is  to  state  that 
I  believe  there  should  be  an  indication 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  con- 
sumed. ,  .  , 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  criticize  any 
Senator  for  having  taken  up,  here  on 
the  floor,  other  subjects,  for  I  realize 
that  such  procedure  is  in  accordance 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Senate  as  a 
forum  which  is  open  for  general  de- 
bate. „  . 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor;  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hills 
speech, 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  3^eld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Last  week,  the  dis- 
tingxiished  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  discussed  this  section  of 
title  IV.  He  indicated  that  he  woiUd 
have  no  objection  to  this  section  of  the 
bill.  Does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  against  the  whole 
bill  and  all  its  separate  provisions. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  was  occupying  the 
chair,  so  I  could  not  enter  into  the  col- 
loquy.   The  Senator  has  complained  of 
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the  lack  of  a  provision  for  a  Jury  trial 
when  the  Attorney  General  intervenes 
under  titles  m  and  IV.  Assuming  that 
a  provision  for  a  Jury  trial  were  included 
in  the  bill,  would  that  satisfy  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  lack  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  is  only  one  of  the  many 
objectionable,  iniquitous  features  in  the 
bill.  There  are  many  other  such 
features. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  us  assume  that 
a  provision  for  jury  trial  were  included 
in  the  bill.  Would  the  Senator  then 
favor  this  section? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  would  not. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
a  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  be  willing  to  have  in- 
cluded in  this  section  of  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision for  the  right  of  trial  by  jury? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  that  were  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  the  support  of  those 
who  object  and  will  filibuster  the  bill,  I 
would  be  willing,  personally — I  cannot 
speak  for  the  leadership — but  as  one  in- 
dividual Senator,  if  a  provision  for  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  were  a  condition 
that  would  stop  the  filibuster  and  cause 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  would  vote  for 
that  provision. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  congratiilate  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  know 
that  he,  as  an  able  lawyer,  recognizes 
from  his  training  that  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  is  a  fundamental  right  given  to 
every  citizen,  and  was  intended  to  be 
given  to  every  citizen,  when  he  is  charged 
with  any  kind  of  crime. 

May  I  interrupt  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  mean  that 
in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  what  he  eu- 
phemistically refers  to  as  a  filibuster, 
there  are  other  amendments  to  which  he 
would  agree? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  When  the  Senator 
says  "euphemistically,"  is  there  any 
question  in  his  mind  that  a  fiUbuster  is 
taking  place  and  will  continue  to  take 
place  in  the  many  weeks  ahead? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Cormecticut  that 
when  the  communications  satellite  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  in  1962,  a  group 
of  so-called  liberal  Senators  debated  and 
discussed  that  bill  for  6  weeks,  and  they 
emphatically  denied  at  all  times  that 
anything  more  than  an  educational  dis- 
cussion was  taking  place. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  As  the  Senator  real- 
izes, I  cannot  commit  the  majority  leader 
or  the  majority  whip.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Florida  can 
commit  the  distinguished  group  of  Sena- 
ators  from  the  southern  section  of  our 
country  who  together  are  making  their 
position  clear.  However,  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  suggesting 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut sit  down  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida  to  try  to  work  out  a  few 
amendments  and  cause  unanimity  in 
this  body  and  the  quick  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bill? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself.  I  am  as  helpless  to  control 
the  vote  of  any  other  Senator  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut.  The  only 
votes  we  can  control  are  our  own.  The 
Senator  can  control  his  vote,  and  I  can 
control  mine.  So  far  as  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  concerned,  there  are 
particular  provisions  in  the  bill  which  I 
as  an  individual  Senator  could  be  for. 
But  I  could  not  be  for  the  bill  as  it  Is 
presented  in  a  package.  It  might  be 
possible  to  divide  the  bill  or  to  amend  the 
bill,  so  as  to  consider  only  the  areas  in 
which  Congress  actually  has  the  author- 
ity properly  to  act.  Having  done  that,  it 
might  be  that  we  could  agree  upon  a  bill. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  any  type  of 
discrimination  can  be  eliminated.  I 
agree  that  discrimination  exists  in  this 
land.  It  exists  not  only  among  races;  it 
exists  among  religions.  I  even  know 
about  discrimination  among  economic 
groups.  I  do  not  really  believe  discrim- 
ination will  be  ended  by  passing  laws.  I 
believe  that  discrimination  as  such  Is 
morally  bad  and  that  Congress  should 
try  to  do  everything  possible  to  elimi- 
nate it.  The  best  way  to  do  it  is  through 
education. 

So  in  answer  to  the  query  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  there  are  certain 
sections  of  this  biU  which  I  could  favor. 
I  would  be  less  opposed  to  the  bill  if  it 
actually  provided  for  trial  by  Jury  in  the 
many  instances  in  which  it  now  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  an  action  on  his  own 
motion  and  to  bring  the  weight  and 
majesty  of  the  Federal  Government 
against  a  private  individual,  who  in  some 
instances  scarcely  would  have  the  re- 
sources with  which  to  defend  himself. 
Yet  he  could  be  put  in  Jail  without  a  trial 
by  Jury.  I  think  such  a  provision  runs 
counter  to  every  soimd  precept  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence  about  which  I  have 
ever  heard. 

So  I  say  that  such  an  amendment 
would  make  the  bill  somewhat  more  pal- 
atable: but  I  also  say  the  "package" 
contains  some  proposals  which  are  so 
extreme  that  I  could  not  possibly  favor 
the  entire  "package." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Of  course,  to  be  less 
opposed  is  a  great  deal  different  from 
being  in  favor.  To  be  less  opposed  does 
not  indicate  an  afBrmative  vote.  I  think 
there  should  be  an  indication  of  what 
sort  of  provision  dealing  with  public 
officials  would  be  acceptable  enough  to 
result  in  an  affirmative  vote.  Certainly  it 
is  assumed  that  all  such  officials,  whether 
under  the  Federal  Government,  a  State 
goveriunent,  or  a  local  government, 
would  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormecticut  is  not  stating  the 
matter  entirely  correctly.  Under  this 
bill,  a  private  individual  who  might  own 
a  rooming  house  with  six  rooms,  could, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  held  in  contempt  and 
could  be  fined  and  could  be  punished  by 
a  jail  sentence,  without  a  trial  by  Jury. 
So  private  individuals,  in  addition  to 
public  officials,  would  be  affected  by  the 
bill.  Therefore,  I  say  the  bill  goes  fur- 
ther than  anything  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ever  before  requested,  and 
further  than  anything  the  Congress  ever 


before  has  done.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  1957  act  and  the  1960  act 
had  their  application  primarily  to  public 
officials. 

Title  II  of  the  present  bill  also  deals 
with  private  individuals  and  with  what 
could  be  done  under  the  1960  act,  which 
was  to  bring  them  into  court  and  place 
an  injunction  on  them;  and  if  a  viola- 
tion were  found  to  have  occurred,  of 
coxirse  they  could  be  fined  and  could  be 
placed  in  Jail  for  as  long  as  45  days, 
without  a  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  if  for  more  than 
45  days,  there  would  be  a  trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  But  I  would 
say  that  by  the  time  a  man  had  been  in 
Jail  for  45  days  and  had  been  fined  and 
had  paid  $300,  by  the  second  time  around 
It  would  be  found  that  he  would  simply 
throw  up  his  hands  and  would  say, 
"Whenever  someone  says,  'Wait  a  min- 
ute; you  may  be  discriminating,'  Just 
take  all  of  them  in.  I  give  up  all  my 
rights" — because  45  days  in  some  Jails — 
fortimately,  thus  far  I  have  not  had  to 
spend  even  1  day  there;  but  I  would  say 
that  45  days  in  some  Jails,  without  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury,  would  be  a  very 
severe  penalty.  Yet  that  is  one  of  the 
provisions  of  title  II. 

So  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
should  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where 
the  bill  could  actually  be  studied  in  fact, 
because,  as  all  of  us  know,  the  bill  was 
put  through  the  House  with  the  strong 
arm  of  someone  or  something — I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  happened;  but  there 
was  very  little  debate,  and  no  public  dis- 
cussion of  it;  and  now  the  bill  has  been 
brought  to  the  Senate. 

Now  the  Senate  is  trying  to  conduct 
sensible  debate  and  discussion  of  all  the 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  believe  we  could  learn  a  great  deal 
from  committee  consideration  of  the  bill. 
From  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  I  gather  that  he  does  feel 
sympathetic  to  the  situation  of  a  man 
who  spends  45  days  in  Jail  and  is  fined 
$300,  without  a  trial  by  Jury.  So  the 
Senate  should  permit  the  bill  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  the  Senator  frwn  New  York,  who 
is  a  very  astute  attorney,  is  a  member. 

So  let  us  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  refer  the  bill  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee;  and  then  let 
us  follow  the  normal  processes  of  the 
Senate,  and  thus  be  able  to  learn  more 
about  the  bill. 

If  thereafter  the  bill  should  become 

law although  I  hope  it  would  not — it 

would  not  be  quite  as  iniquitous  as  it 
now  is. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  me  say  that  I 
believe  the  Senate  is  composed  of  100 
able  men  and  women;  and  I  anticipate 
that  before  this  debate  runs  its  complete 
course,  there  will  be  a  complete  discus- 
sion of  every  word,  every  line,  every 
paragraph,  and  every  section  of  the  bill. 
I  beheve  the  100  men  and  women  who 
will  be  debating  the  bill  will  make  a  use- 
ful legislative  history.  They  wiU  be  de- 
bating the  bill  with  a  sense  of  clarity  and 
understandliig.   That  will  be  true  of  botli 
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those  who  will  favor  the  bill  and  those 
who  will  oppose  it.  ,     ,     * 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  oi 
interest  to  the  views  of  the  opposition. 
Every  debate  and  every  argument  has 
been  carefully  thought  out  and  studied. 
There  has  been  careful  preparation. 

I  anticipate  that  in  the  days  ahead. 
I  shall  give  special  attention  to  certain 
sections  of  the  bill.  Title  VI  of  the  bill 
is  one  of  the  controversial  titles;  and  I 
anticipate  that  when  it  Is  debated,  I  shall 
enter  into  the  debate  on  various  aspects 
of  title  VI:  and  I  know  other  Senators 
will  do  likewise. 

During  this  debate  we  shall  be  ablg 
to  determine  what  is  right  and  propeij 
and  what  may  be  improper  hi  the  billj 
If  there  are  defects — and  I  would  no^ 
say  every  word  or  clause  of  the  bill  iS 
perfect — they  should  be  remedied;  but 
I  find  it  interesting  to  note,  as  I  sit  her^ 
day  in  and  day  out  and  listen  to  th9 
opposition,  that  although  the  opponent* 
of  this  measure  talk  about  defects,  yet 
when  we  try  to  pin  down  any  opponent 
of  the  biU  by  asking.  "If  we  remedy  thi^ 
particular  defect,  will  you  vote  for  thifc 
section  and  also  for  the  bill?  the  answe  • 
is  "No." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amonif 
Senators  during  debate  on  the  floor  olf 
the  Senate,  at  some  point  there  Is  a  meet^ 
ing  of  the  minds  and  an  attempt  is  mads 
to  reconcile  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  two  groups.  But  in  this 
case  the  opposition  is  so  solid  that  I  sub- 
mit there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  the 
opposition  to  accept  the  bill,  even  after 
making  any  of  the  proposed  changes.  [I 
make  this  point  to  the  Senator  froih 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Again  I  speak  o 
for  myself ;  but  I  say  that  I  can  conceiMe 
that  I  would  support  some  of  the  par 
of  the  bill— although  certainly  not  title 
VI,  the  genocide  title:  and  I  doubt  thit 
I  could  ever  support  title  VII.    On  t' 
other  hand.  I  could  support  some  of 
sections  of  the  bill  if  I  thought  they  wou 
be  improved. 

This  is  why  I  strongly  support  the  m 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  ha 
the  bill  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Co 
mittee:  and  at  the  committee  hearini 
the  committee  would  hear  not  only  fro 
members  of  the  committee,  but  also  fro 
outsiders,  including.  I  would  hope,  a" 
constitutional  lawyers,  and  would  obtain 
the  benefit  of  their  judgment,  and  al 
would  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  judgme 
of  some  outstanding  persons  in  the  ed 
cational  field  and   of  some  outstandi 
persons  in  the  labor  movement,  and 
some  outstanding  religious  leaders  as 
what  is  really  needed. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  sa; 
committee  reference  of  the  bill  is 
needed  because  all  Senators  are  able. 
However,  if  that  were  a  sound  argumerit. 
we  should  do  away  with  all  the  Senajte 
committees,  because  all  100  Senatdrs 
finally  will  have  to  pass  judgment  on  $ill 
bills  on  which  the  Senate  acts.  So  if  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut on  that  point  were  good,  we  migjht 
just  as  well  do  away  with  the  Senate 
committee  system. 


I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut intends  to  have  that  done.  I 
know  that  ordinarily  he  is  a  respecter  of 
the  congressional  committee  system.  I 
also  state  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  fair- 
minded  men  I  have  ever  been  privileged 
to  know. 

I  feel  that  if  we  could  eliminate  some 
of  the  emotion  in  connection  with  this 
matter,   and   could   get  down   to  what 
really  is  needed,  if  anything  is  needed, 
and  could  try  to  buttress  it  with  better 
education,     better     jobs,     and     better 
knowledge,  and  could  do  something  about 
them,  then  I  believe  we  could  arrive, 
finally,  at  some  action  on  this  problem— 
if  not  a  final  solution  of  the  problem,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  a 
final  solution  of  it:  since  the  first  day  of 
recorded  history  there  has  been  discrim- 
ination; and,  unfortunately,  there  wUl  be 
discrimination,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  last 
day.    It  is  something  that  we  should  try 
to  get  rid  of.    Since  the  human  being  is 
what  he  is,  and  since  no  one  has  yet 
arrived  at  that  plateau  of  perfection  and 
sanctity,  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  always 
be  sort  of   passing   judgment  on   each 
other,  and  certainly  we  shaU  be  saying, 
"I  like  this  group  better.    I  would  rather 
belong  to  that  lodge.    I  would  rather  go 
here  and  work  over  there." 

As  long  as  we  do  that,  we  shall  have 
some  form  of  discrimination.  People 
will   feel   that   they   are   discriminated 

against.  .. 

Speaking  of  discrimination,  we  south- 
erners know  almost  as  much  about  dis- 
crimination as  anyone,  because  if  there 
is  a  minority  outside  of  the  South,  we 

are  it. 

I  do  not  speak  critically,  but  while  we 
get  a  pretty  good  press  down  in  our  home 
communities  now  and  then,  if  Senators 
think  that  the  Washington  Post,  the 
New  York  newspapers,  and  the  newspa- 
pers In  California  do  anythhig  but  point 
out  In  a  ridiculous  fashion  the  position 
of  the  southerners,  I  suggest  that  they 
take  a  look  at  what  those  newspapers 
have  done  to  us.  I  suggest  that  they  look 
at  the  caricatures  and  everything  else. 
We  know  what  it  Is  to  be  a  sort  of  minor- 
ity. Today  we  are  here  as  a  minority. 
So  we  understand  somewhat  the  prob- 
lems of  a  minority.  We  wish  to  protect 
those  minority  rights  wherever  we  can 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said  philo- 
sophically In  relation  to  the  South  as  a 
minority.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  when 
he  states  that  It  is  a  tragedy  because  he 
and  others  are  placed  in  the  position  of 
a  minority. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  America 
Is  that  the  civil  rights  Issue  and  the 
problems  of  discrimination  have  denied 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  public  life  in 
the  United  States  of  America  the  full 
opportunity  to  assume  roles  of  national 
leadership,  and  the  entire  Nation  has 
been  denied  the  full  benefit  of  their  tal- 
ents. It  is  my  prediction  that  when  the 
civil  rights  bill  becomes  law,  and  the 
civil    rights    issue    is    eliminated    from 


American  politics,  at  that  time  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  Representatives, 
and  other  public  officials  from  the  South 
win  no  longer  be  a  part  of  a  minority  but 
will  then  have  a  national  status  and  a 
full  role  to  play  In  the  national  political 
affairs  of  this  country. 

I  have  said  In  the  past,  and  repeat  now. 
that  this  has  been  a  tragedy  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

But  further  In  answer  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  said.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  last  time  the  bill  was  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  9  days 
were  taken  In  the  questioning  of  one 
man  by  one  member  of  that  committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  morse]  Intends  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  refer  the  bill  to  the  committee. 
There  is  no  more  learned  man  in  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  legal  processes 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  He  is  a  brilliant  Senator.  He 
is  a  brilliant  lawyer.  He  is  a  dedicated 
individual.  Whether  I  agree  with  him 
or  disagree  with  him.  I  always  respect 
his  position  and  I  listen  with  great  in- 
terest and  delight  to  him.  I  always 
receive  an  education  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  speaks. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator,  as 
soon  the  debate  is  over,  come  out  to 
Oregon  and  make  that  speech?  I  would 
like  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  After  that  state- 
ment, I  am  certain  the  Senator  will  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No.  I  shall  not  sup- 
port the  Senator's  motion.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  recall 
that  when  I  was  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  because  of  my  respect  for  the 
disUnguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
came  out  to  the  State  of  Oregon.  A 
press  conference  was  held  at  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
present.  I  believe  by  words  and  deeds 
what  I  am  saying  today  was  emphasized 
and  reemphaslzed  at  that  time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  made  me  thousands 
of  votes.  I  believe  in  reciprocity,  and 
I  am  at  the  service  of  the  Senator  in 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
But,  seriously  I  make  the  point  that 
when  the  disUnguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  talk  about 
sending  the  bill  to  the  committee  in  or- 
der to  have  the  benefit  of  the  points  of 
view  of  distinguished  scholars,  distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyers,  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  clergy,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  there  is  not  a  Senator 
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who  does  not  have  available  to  him  that 
Information.  The  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  can  call  upon  the 
great  professors  of  law  at  the  great  uni- 
versities In  their  own  States  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  There  Is  avail- 
able to  each  and  every  one  of  us  the 
pxjints  of  view,  the  fine  points  of  argu- 
ment, the  differences  of  opinion  In  rela- 
tion to  every  section  of  the  bill.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  what 
would  be  gained  by  the  maneuver  of 
sending  the  bill  to  one  of  the  great  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  for  10  days,  for 
the  taking  of  testimony  and  with  in- 
structions to  report  the  bill  back  exact- 
ly as  it  is. 

I  believe  in  the  committee  system.  I 
believe  in  the  legislative  process.  But 
I  have  the  feeling  that  100  Senators  in 
their  colloquies  and  In  their  debates  dur- 
ing the  days  ahead  can  present  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  every  conceivable  point  of  view. 

The  Senator  has  raised  the  issue  of 
Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  in  connec- 
tion with  jury  trial  in  contempt  cases. 
I  should  like  the  Senator  to  point  out 
where  in  the  common  law  or  under 
Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  there  is  a 
provision  for  a  jury  trial  in  a  criminal 
contempt  case. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
asked  me  where  there  Is  a  provision  for 
a  jury  trial  in  a  criminal  contempt  case. 
In  fact,  I  think  such  a  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1957  act.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  with  me  one  of  my  legal 
brains  but 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  so  happens  that 
at  the  time  the  act  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  was  considered  I  was  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  committee 
considering  the  bill.  The  members  of 
the  committee  were  rather  astounded  by 
the  action  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
1957  bill. 

To  answer  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, there  Is  nothing  in  common  law  that 
calls  for  a  jury  trial  in  a  contempt  action. 
Since  the  law  was  enacted,  the  question 
has  been  clearly  and  squarely  one  for  the 
court.  But  In  the  Senate  at  that  time  a 
complicated  arrangement  was  agreed  to 
which  provided  that  If  the  penalty  was 
great  enough,  there  would  be  a  jury  trial. 
Some  such  formula  was  retained  in  the 
bill.  But  really,  if  we  were  to  follow 
precedent  in  the  English  common  law 
or  the  rules  and  laws  of  almost  every 
State  In  the  Union,  there  should  not  be 
any  Jury  trial  in  that  type  of  action. 
However,  the  present  arrangement  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  with  which  I  would  quar- 
rel at  this  late  date. 

I  do  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
further  on  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  making,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  his  train  of  thought. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor.  I 
do  not  have  the  right  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  yield  so 
that  I  might  comment  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  said. 


Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  yield  very  briefly 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  statement  will  be 
brief,  I  assure  the  Senator,  because  I  am 
seeking  guidance  and  help. 

Since  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  am  Interested  In 
learning  how  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  suggest  that  the  jury  trial  provi- 
sion could  be  changed,  if  anyone  wished 
to  change  it,  any  other  change  could  be 
made  in  the  bill.  How  would  the  question 
get  to  a  vote  In  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  since  the  chairman  has  ruled 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  apply  to  the 
rules  of  the  committee  and  in  which  com- 
mittee, as  yet,  it  has  never  been  possible, 
hard  as  many  of  us  have  tried,  to  bring 
any  amendment  to  a  vote. 

If  the  Senator  knows  of  some  way 
which  we  who  serve  on  the  committee  do 
not  know  in  which  to  bring  some  of  these 
amendments  to  a  vote.  I  would  certainly 
be  happy  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  views. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  the  Senator  would  find  that, 
despite  the  position  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, that  that  Senator  and  chairman 
would  vote,  for  example,  for  the  addition 
of  a  provision  which  would  Insure  jury 
trial  protection  in  a  case  of  the  character 
which  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  entirely  agree  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator asked  me,  "How  do  we  get  to  a 
vote?" 

Mr.  KEATING.  How  do  we  get  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  put  it  to 
a  vote?  When  put  to  a  vote,  it  would  be 
defeated.  The  chairman  knows  that. 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  idea  how 
those  of  us  who  would  like  to  have  such 
an  amendment  defeated  could  have  it 
brought  to  a  vote?  How  would  we  get 
the  chairman  to  put  to  a  vote  any 
amendment  with  which  he  was  in  dis- 
agreement? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  beUeve,  under  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  bill  would  be  back  In  10  days 
In  any  event.  If  there  were  any  prospect 
of  Improving  the  bill,  I  should  think  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  certainly  permit  such  a 
particular  vote  to  come  up,  if,  in  his 
judgment,  and  that  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, it  were  an  improvement  to  the 
bUl. 

If  an  amendment  were  offered,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate — which  are  used 
as  the  rules  of  the  Judicl&ry  Committee 
also — If  the  chairman  did  not  like  the 
amendment,  I  assume  he  would  conduct 
an  extended  discussion  of  it.  In  any 
event,  the  bill  would  come  back  in  10 
days,  and  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion In  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
before  the  return  of  the  bill,  perhaps  the 
committee  would  have  access  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
He  could  be  called.  I  do  not  know  who 
he  is.  The  only  time  I  remembered  his 
name  was  when  he  referred  the  other 
day  to  the  activities  of  Belli,  who  lives 
in  California,  and  who  represented  Jack 


Ruby  in  the  trial  at  Dallas.  That  was 
the  first  time  I  remembered  his  name, 
but  I  presume  persons  of  that  caliber 
and  knowledge  would  come  before  the 
committee  and  testify  before  there  was 
a  vote.  So  there  would  be  a  record  that 
Senators  could  examine,  which  is  the 
usual  procedure  in  the  Senate.  We  could 
examine  the  testimony  of  at  least  some 
of  those  who  are  for  and  some  who  are 
against,  and  get  the  benefit  of  a  cross- 
sectional  viewpoint. 

I  am  sure  it  would  be  very  helpful  to 
those  of  us  who  supported  what  part  of 
the  bill  we  could  support  and  would  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  try  to  smiend  cer- 
tain provisions  we  thought  should  be 
amended. 

I  think  the  hearings  would  be  bene- 
ficial even  If  there  could  not  be  a  vote  in 
committee. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that,  looking  at  the  record  of  the 
committee,  the  chances  of  reaching  a  vote 
are  somewhat  remote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  can- 
dor of  my  friend  from  Florida;  but  does 
he  realize  that  we  had,  and  still  have,  in 
midair,  dangling  in  the  ether,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished witness  in  the  person  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  the  only  witness  heard  on  this 
bill  ?  There  were  8  or  9  days  of  hearings ; 
and  the  Attorney  General  was  cross-ex- 
amined during  all  that  time  by  a  single 
Senator.  I  am  not  sure  that  Senator 
has  finished  his  questioning  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  but  assuming  he  has,  un- 
doubtedly the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  take  up  the 
questioning.  The  Attorney  General 
would  be  the  first  witness  to  be  called, 
and  there  are  13  or  14  other  members  of 
the  committee  waiting  to  question  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  the  feelir^ 
that,  if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
agree  to  having  this  bill  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  10  days,  the 
committee  might  be  willing  not  to  listen 
to  the  distinguished  Attorney  General 
further  on  this  particular  matter.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  New  York  ad- 
mires him  greatly  and  follows  him  In  all 
these  matters  on  legal  precedents  and 
recommendations 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  not  go  too  far 
with  this:  only  part  way. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Anyway,  I  have  the 
feeling  that,  if  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  vote  for  such  a  proposal,  there 
would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  do  so.  I  have  relatively 
little  influence,  but  I  would  try  to  get 
them  to  listen  to  witnesses  other  than 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  next  witness 
would  probably  be  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. We  are  already  familiar  with 
his  views. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  recommend 
that  we  hear  from  the  bar  association 
president  and  some  of  the  distinguished 
jurists  who  are  not  necessarily  In  the 
political  arena,  religious  leaders,  eco- 
nomic leaders,  and  people  of  that  chsx- 
acter,  in  addition  to  those  representing 
the  bar. 
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Mr  KEATING.  I  would  be  deUghted] 
but  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  not? 
chairman  of  the  committee.  i 

Mr  SMATHERS.  That  is  an  uni 
fortunate  fact  at  the  moment.  ^  At  anj 
rate.  I  have  the  feeling  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  support  the  mo- 
tion.  possibly  we  could  persuade  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Mississippi  to  foUow  the  course 

^^Mr^ KEATING.    The  possibihty  is  s<. 
remote  that  I  could  not  possibly  vote  fo:- 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  th(; 
Senator  will  yield,  in  the  P^.^^^^^,  .^°^; 
loquy,  the  Senator  from  Florida  said  hu 
controls  only  his  own  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  still  do. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  th^ 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  is  go- 
ing to  deliver  the  chairman's  vote. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  did  not  say  I  was 
going  to  deUver  the  chairman's  vote.  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  say  I  couJJl 
deliver  any  Senator's  vote  but  my  own; 
but  If  I  have  any  persuasive  Powers— anfl 
that  is  doubtful— I  would  certainly  off^ 
to  exercise  them  on  the  chairman  of  tne 
Judiciary  Committee,  so  he  would  ndt 
have  only  the  Attorney  General  as  tHe 
prime  witness,  who  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stated  is  a  distinguished  arjd 
learned  jurist,  and  whose  recommenda- 
tions we  should  foUow.  and  which  I  am 
certain  in  every  instance  the  Senat<^r 
from  New  York  would  want  to  follow.  I 

Mr  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  wou^d 
have  a  colloquy  with  me.  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  chairman  M 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi were  to  rise  on  the  floor  and  assume 
us  that  If  the  bill  were  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee for  10  days  the  persons  the  Senli- 
tor  from  Florida  has  listed  would  be 
heard  and  he  would  allow  all  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  and  voted  on  in  com- 
mittee. I  might  feel  quite  difrerentjly 
about  this  situation  than  I  do  now.  i  1 
shall  wait  for  word  from  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  with  great  anticipatidn. 
but  not  ^-ith  great  expectations.  1^ 

During    the    delivery    of    Mr.    Hn,^  s 

SDCCCll  1 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shoUld 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the 
teresting  colloquy  to  which  I  have 
tened  today.  I  make  these  commejts 
only  to  clarify  my  position.  At  whateter 
time  the  parliamentary  situation  malfes 
it  possible  for  me  to  make  the  motion,  to 
recommit  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  Ju(ii- 
ciary  Committee  for  10  days,  I  st^U 
make  it  in  this  form: 

I  move  that  H.R.  7152  be  referred 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
reported  back  to  the  Senate  not  lat 

than  April  6.  ^  .       * 

I  may  have  to  change  that  dateiof 
April  6.  depending  upon  when  I  make  ^y 
motion,  or  advance  the  date  for  whet- 
ever  period  of  time  will  be  necessaryi  to 
give  the  committee  10  days.  , 

I  wish  to  make  two  points  quidkly 
about  the  motion.  I  am  about  to  spfeak 
on  the  legal  matters  involved  in  the  mo- 
tion, so  far  as  my  objective  is  concerned, 
when  I  make  the  motion,  and  I  shall  fiot 
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discuss  those  tonight.  The  speech  is 
mimeographed  and  wUl  be  placed  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator  when  I  make  it. 
It  will  principally  be  a  legal  argument, 
and  after  I  finish  making  the  argument 
I  shall  then  be  delighted  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  speech. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  my  motion 
will   not   prevent   any    amendments   in 
committee.    It   may   well   be   that   the 
committee,  in  its  wisdom,  after  it  hears 
witnesses.  wUl  decide  that  some  amend- 
ments are  necessary.    I  believe  that  they 
are     I   believe,   for   example,   that   the 
FEPC  section  as  it  came  over  from  the 
House  is  not  nearly  so  good,  either  from 
its  legal  aspect  or  its  economic  aspect,  as 
the  provision  we  have  been  working  on 
in  the  Senate.    But  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.    I  wish  to  make  clear  that  in 
sending  the  bill  to  committee,  the  motion 
does  not  provide  that  it  shall  not  be 
amended.    It  can  be  amended,  if  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  committee,  after  hearing 
witnesses,  it  believes  that  amendments 
should  be  offered. 

Next,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  up  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  what  its  procedural  handling  of 
the  bill  will  be.  if  the  bill  goes  to  com- 
mittee.   I  am  not  going  to  prejudge  the 
committee.    I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
the  committee  will  not  follow  a  procedure 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  vari- 
ous cross  sections  of  witnesses  represent- 
ing various  points  of  view  on  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  bill  to  be  heard.    I 
should  be  keenly  disappointed  if  the  com- 
mittee did  not  follow  what  I  would  call 
an  appropriate  and  normal  and  regular 
procedural  course  of  action  for  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  bill,  because  I  beUeve 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  such 
hearings. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  to  Sena- 
tors who  have  expressed  fear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  sending  the  bill  back 
to  committee  would  not  produce  the  type 
of  hearings  most  of  us  feel  we  should 
have  that  if  I  knew  in  advance  it  would 
not   I  would  still  urge  that  the  bUl  be 
sent  back  to  committee,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  I  believe  this  should  be  demon- 
strated because,  I  believe,  it  is  an  im- 
portant operative  fact,  and  I  beUeve  that 
that  will  have   a  terrific   influence  on 
American  public  opinion,  if  it  should  be- 
come a  fact,  because,  as  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  before,  the  filibuster  will  be  broken 
by  American  public  opinion,  not  by  the 
Senate.    We  are  never  going  to  break  this 
filibuster.    We  are  going  to  be  the  in- 
strumentalities for  breaking  the  filibus- 
ters.   If  the  American  people  should  be- 
speak themselves  on  the  subject  matter, 
and  if  the  American  people  should  be- 
come convinced  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee did  not  follow  an  appropriate  pro- 
cedure for  dividing  up  the  10-day  period 
of  time  so  that  a  fair  cross  section  of 
points  of  view  could  be  presented  to  the 
committee  as  a  basis  for  possible  amend- 
ment, they  would  resent  it,  and  rightfully 
so     That  resentment  would  cause^the 
American  public  to  say  to  hesitant  Sen- 
ators who  may  find  it  difficult  to  vote  for 
cloture,  that  they  had  better  vote  for 
cloture,  and  that  the  American  people 
will  hold  them  to  poUtical  accounting  if 


they  do  not  vote  for  cloture.  I  believe 
that  if  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  holds 
the  Senate  in  session  24  hours,  day  and 
night,  for  a  few  weeks,  aU  other  business 
of  the  Senate  should  stop.  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  had  met  this  morn- 
ing. I  did  not  know  about  it,  or  I  would 
have  objected. 

I  am  not  going  to  support  meetings 
of  committees  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
in  it  now.  The  issue  has  been  drawn. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no 
time  left  for  committee  hearings.  Stop 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  except  this 
business.  Focus  attention  on  this  busi- 
ness I  believe  that  the  10-day  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
give  us  a  better  bill.  During  that  10- 
day  period,  the  Senate  would  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  its  normal  business; 
but  if  we  are  going  to  keep  civil  rights 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  am  against 
any  committee  hearings.  I  heard  the 
Senator  some  days  ago  say  that  he  was 
against  them,  but  I  understand  that 
some  committee  hearings  are  still  being 
held. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is.  I  hope  that  committees 
have  not  received  permission  to  hold 
meetings  in  continuity  during  the  de- 
bate. I  announce  tonight  that  I  shall 
object  to  committee  meetings  being  held. 
Even  if  all  these  fears  should  material- 
ize, I  still  wish  to  have  the  bill  go  to 
committee,  for  the  detailed  reasons 
which  I  shall  set  forth  later  in  the  week 
when  I  make  my  argument  that  the  bill 
be  sent  to  committee,  if  I  am  privileged 
to  make  my  motion  this  week. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
is  done  in  the  committee  procedure.  If 
Senators  wish  to  abuse  the  committee 
power — and  I  would  consider  the  type 
of  procedure  that  has  been  talked  about 
as  such  an  abuse— that  would  not  stop 
a  majority  of  the  committee  from  filing 
a  report.  Once  the  bill  is  before  the 
committee,  nothing  can  stop  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  from  filing  a  report. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] is  a  member  of  that  committee. 
I  want  to  receive  a  report  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  a  member.  The 
American  people  deserve  and  need  the 
kind  of  report  that  a  majority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  write. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  once  the  bill 
goes  to  committee  neither  the  chairman 
nor  anyone  else  on  the  committee  can 
stop  the  majority  from  filing  a  majority 
report.  That  majority  report  will  be  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  courts,  as  I 
shall  show  in  great  detail  when  I  discuss 
this  matter  later  this  week.  This  issue 
is  going  to  be  litigated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  courts  in  the  next  decade.  I 
want  a  Senate  committee  report  for  the 
courts  to  refer  to.  There  is  no  better 
evidence.  That  is  the  best  evidence. 
That  is  the  best  evidence,  and  I  repeat  it 
over  and  over  again.  I  want  the  courts 
to  have  the  best  evidence  as  to  what  the 
bill  means.  We  can  get  the  best  evi- 
dence only  by  having  before  us  a  com- 
mittee report  to  which  we  can  refer  and 
to  use  as  a  basis  of  examination  on  the 
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floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  returning  to  the  Cham- 
ber. I  have  great  admiration  and  high 
respect  for  him.  More  than  he  knows, 
he  is  a  teacher  of  mine  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  I  want  him  to  have  his  oppwr- 
tunity  to  join  the  majority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  write  a  report  on  the 
bill.  That  committee  cannot  stop  them 
from  writing  the  report  once  the  bill  is 
before  the  committee.  Nothing  can  stop 
that.  Never  in  the  history  of  this  body 
has  any  Senate  committee  ever  failed 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Figuratively  speaking,  any  com- 
mittee which  did  fail  would  be  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Senate.  I  hope  no  Senator 
will  believe  that  the  Senate  is  going  to 
permit  any  of  Its  committee  agents  to 
defy  it.  No  one  believes  that  the  Senate 
would  permit  an  agent  committee  to  take 
the  bill  with  instructions  and  then  fig- 
uratively, when  the  time  had  expired, 
thumb  its  nose  at  the  Senate. 

Senators  know  what  we  would  do  If 
that  were  to  happen.  We  would  use  our 
power  to  bring  the  bill  back  by  majority 
vote,  and  then  we  would  have  something 
to  say,  by  way  of  Senate  £w;tion,  against 
the  committee  or  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  defied  the  Senate.  If  we  did  not,  I 
say,  "Look  out  for  our  control  over  com- 
mittees." That  is  what  is  involved  here, 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
concerned.  Senators  can  disagree  with 
me.  Those  who  disagree  with  me  are  as 
sincere  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
just  as  dedicated  to  civil  rights  as  Is  the 
Senator  from  Oregon;  likewise.  I  do  not 
yield  to  any  Senator  in  supporting  a 
civil  rights  bill. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  does  not  disagree 
with  me  about  sending  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee, although  he  said  the  other  day 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  not 
yet  had  the  scales  removed  from  his  eyes 
regarding  the  bill. 

I  have  some  reservations  with  respect 
to  certain  parts  of  the  bill.  I  hope  we 
can  clean  them  up,  perhaps  by  amend- 
ment. I  mention  this  only  because  the 
question  has  been  raised  in  the  colloquy 
during  the  last  45  minutes. 

I  want  to  'have  a  committee  report.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  in  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and  other  Senators 
on  the  committee.  If  we  go  down  the  list 
of  the  membership  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee we  see  that  of  the  15  committee 
members  9  are  ardent  supporters  of  a 
thoroughgoing,  constitutional  civil  rights 
bill.  I  wish  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  help  the  courts  and  to  help  the  Senate, 
and  also  American  public  opinion.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  shall  be  limited  to 
nine  members  of  the  committee.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  If  one  or  two  or  three  of 
the  other  committee  members  joined  in 
writing  the  majority  report.  However, 
there  is  a  group  of  nine  members  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  who  could  write  a 
committee  report  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  courts,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
country.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  to 
pass  the  civil  rights  bill. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  retain  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  that  I  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  speech  I  have  been  making 
since  early  in  the  day,  I  am  glsui  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  so  that  he  may 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  recollection  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  about  the  vote  that  was  cast 
when  this  issue  was  before  the  Senate 
several  years  ago  by  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy,  subsequently  our  President, 
and  finally  our  martyred  President,  and 
the  vote  that  was  cast  by  Senator  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  who  was  then  our  majority 
leader  and  who  now  is  our  President? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
whose  views  I  so  deeply  respect,  that  on 
February  26  of  this  year,  when  I  pre- 
sented the  rather  detailed  argiiment  on 
this  subject  matter,  and  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  many  other  Senators, 
I  pointed  out  that  in  1957,  when  the 
same  issue  was  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  also  moved  to 
send  the  civil  rights  bill  to  committee, 
we  could  have  had  a  better  bill,  not  the 
watered  down  bill  that  was  finally 
passed.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on.  However, 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Not  much 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  was  finally  passed 
then. 

I  led  the  fight  then  to  send  the  bill 
to  committee.  I  was  ably  supported  by 
the  brilliant  argument  made  by  the  then 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Jack  Ken- 
nedy. What  I  said  will  be  found  in  the 
Record  of  February  26  of  this  year.  I 
was  also  very  ably  supported  by  the  great 
Senator  from  Texas,  then  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Lyndon  Johnson. 
I  remember  that  in  my  speech  of  Feb- 
ruary 26  I  was  also  ably  supported — and 
in  my  judgment  an  irrefutable  argument 
was  made  at  that  time — by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  ],  now  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  I  misquote  him — the 
Record,  of  course,  will  speak  for  itself — 
when  I  say  that  right  up  to  the  time  of 
that  debate  the  Senator  from  Montana 
held  the  view  that  in  principle  he  thought 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  correct. 

I  am  always  a  bit  unable  to  really 
imderstand  the  point  of  view  that  Mr.  X 
can  be  right  on  principle,  but  that  ap- 
parently the  expediencies  are  not  with 
him,  and  therefore  we  cannot  support 
him.  If  we  are  right  on  principle,  that 
is  all  we  need  to  know.  If  one  is  right 
on  principle,  we  should  go  down  the  line 
on  that  principle. 

As  we  know,  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  for  whom  I  have 
deep  affection  and  personal  regard,  when 
we  were  beaten  on  February  26,  when 
the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  laid  on  the  table,  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill  sent 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  until  March 


4.  It  is  true,  as  I  recall,  that  a  restric- 
tion was  added  to  the  request,  that  the 
bill  could  not  be  amended.  I  would  be 
opposed  to  such  a  restriction.  It  was 
objected  to.  He  tried  it  again  the  next 
day,  and  it  was  objected  to  again.  He 
has  made  reference  in  the  debate  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  time  for  it  to  go  to 
committee,  and  that  the  request  was  ob- 
jected to. 

In  the  first  place,  we  placed  an  un- 
{icceptable  restriction  on  it.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  all  know  he  does  not  have 
a  chance  of  having  the  bill  referred  to 
committee  by  unanimous  consent.  If 
the  Senator  really  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple, he  ought  to  be  willing  to  support 
a  motion  to  refer  It  to  committee  for 
whatever  period  of  time  can  be  sigreed 
is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Those  Senators  were  not  the  only  ones 
who  supported  the  proposal.  In  1957 
there  was  a  good  cross  section  of  views 
among  Senators  who  favored  It.  I  hope 
all  Senators  will  at  least  give  me  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  hear  me  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  my  proposal  before  they 
finally  make  up  their  minds. 

I  realize  how  the  Senate  operates. 
Sometimes  a  Senator  will  come  to  me 
and  say:  "Wayne,  where  do  you  stand  on 
the  bill?" 

I  reply  that  I  am  against  it.  The  Sen- 
ator then  asks  me,  "Do  you  mean  you 
are  against  it,  that  your  mind  is  closed 
and,  that  you  will  not  listen  to  argu- 
ment?" 

I  r^ly,  "No.  I  never  take  that  posi- 
tion." 

If  a  Senator  can  show  me  In  the  last 
5  minutes  of  debate  that  I  am  wrong  on 
a  position,  I  owe  it  to  the  people  whom  I 
represent  to  change  my  mind. 

I  hope  that  between  now  and  the  time 
the  Senate  finally  votes  on  the  motion  to 
commit,  enough  Senators  will  have 
changed  their  minds  so  that  the  bill  can 
be  referred  to  committee  for  10  days  and 
that  we  may  obtain  a  committee  report 
Whatever  we  do,  we  must  have  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Some  people  do  not  like  to  hear  me 
talk  about  the  coflfee  agreement.  I  got 
into  a  little  "hot  soup"  in  the  Senate  the 
other  day.  Some  leaders  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  took  affront  because  I 
thought  the  bill  ought  to  be  laid  aside  for 
10  days,  and  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
take  up  the  coffee  agreement. 

They  asked:  "Are  you  suggesting  the 
substitution  of  a  coffee  agreement?"  My 
answer  is  that  we  could  not  spend  our 
time  in  a  better  way  than  to  have  a  rec- 
ord made  for  a  report  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  at  the  same  time 
get  the  coffee  agreement  out  of  the  way. 

All  the  Ambassadors  to  Latin  America 
were  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  last  week.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  them  talked  with  me  about  the 
coffee  agreement.  They  said,  in  effect, 
"We  want  to  stress.  Senator,  how  Im- 
portant the  coffee  agreement  is  to  the 
improvement  of  United  States-Latin 
American  relations." 

The  Senate  could  probably  spend  the 
10  days  on  the  coffee  agreement.  But 
suppose  it  did  not.    There  is  plenty  of 
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other  business  to  be  considered.  Ex- 
amine the  calendar.  Many  other  meas- 
ures are  pending  on  which  we  could  well 
afford  to  spend  our  time  in  those  10  days 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield,  with  the  same  un- 
derstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  theory 
underlying  the  opposition  that  the  then 
Senator  Kennedy,  the  then  Senator 
Johnson,  and  Senator  Mansfield  had  in 
urging  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee for  study? 

Mr  MORSE.  Exactly  the  same  rea-i 
sons  that  I  have  presented.  I  presented 
them  then,  and  I  have  presented  them 
in  this  debate. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wll 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  short  commen 
on  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen 
ator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  mea 
for  2  minutes? 

Mr.    KEATING.    Approximately,    o 

l6SS 

Mr  HILL.  With  the  understandln 
that  i  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floori 
and  that  I  may  continue  the  speech 
where  I  stopped  earlier  In  the  debate.J 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  fron^ 
New  York  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr   KEATING.    I  speak  primarily  t 
express  gratitude  to  the  Senator  fro 
Oregon  for  the  extravagant  praise  h 
gave  me  by  suggesting  that  I  might  b0 
his  teacher  In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  ot 
Indeed  in  any  field,  and  also  for  the  enf- 
lightenment  that  he  felt  he  and  otherfe 
might  receive  from  a  report  written  b^ 
the  large  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Cor-' 
mittee.  which,  as  he  says,  favors  mea 
Ingful  civil  rights  legislation.    I  woul 
place  the  number  of  those  who  favor  t 
bill  at  10.  more  likely  U.  rather  than 
Such  a  report  might  be  useful. 

However,  the  committee  held  hearinas 
on  a  biU  before  it  for  8  or  9  days.    The 
was  never  any  disposition  to  submit  a  re- 
port.   A  report  would  have  been  rather 
meaningless,  because  we  had  only  heard 
one  witness.     If  this  bill  is  referred  flo 
committee,  we  wUl  again  hear  only  oije 
or  two  witnesses.    They  will  be  picked 
witnesses,  those  selected  by  the  distii)- 
gxiished  chairman  of  the  committee  as 
the  ones  to  present  their  views— suOh 
witnesses,  for  instance,  as  the  Oovem<)r 
of  Alabama  or  the  attorney  general  Of 
Louisiana.    So  I  see  nothing  to  be  gaindd 
by  referring  the  matter  to  the  Judiciap 
Committee.    If    history    repeats    itself, 
there  will  be  no  record  upon  which  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  strongly  as 
they  might  feel,  would  be  able  to  make 
any  report.    It  will  be  an  entirely  incon- 
clusive proceeding.  ! 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregin 
was  in  the  Chamber  diirlng  my  earlier 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  were  to  say  in  tpe 
Chamber,  "If  the  bill  is  sent  to  my  com- 
mittee, we  will  call  as  witnesses  leaders 
of  church  grouj>s.  labor  groups,  btisin^ss 


groups,  leaders  of  all  groups,  and  we  will 
allow  amendments  to  be  offered  and  to 
be  voted  up  or  down  in  the  committee 
during  the  10-day  period."  that  would 
put  an  entirely  different  light  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  the  best  way  to  strengthen 
the  case  for  this  motion  would  be  by  ob- 
taining a  commitment  of  that  nature 
from    the    chairman    of    the    Judiciary 
Committee,  so  that  the  referral  of  the 
bin  to  that  committee  would  have  some 
meaning.    As  the  situation  now  stands. 
It  would  be  completely  meaningless.     I 
can  understand  how  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  other 
Senator  who  Is  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,  would  not  fully  appreciate  the 
utter  frultlessness  of  talking  about  civil 
rights  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
as  It  Is  now  constituted. 

I  have  an  Impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  now  they  should  take 
a  different  position,  so  far  as  referring 
the  bin  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  Is 
concerned.  In  that  way.  they  have 
grown  m  their  thinking.  In  my  judg- 
ment, over  the  years  since  1957.  The 
reason  Is  that  they  have  come  to  the 
realization  of  the  complete  futUlty  of  re- 
ferring any  clvU  rights  measure  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  no  matter  how  It 
is  referred. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  It  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to 
our  whole  committee  system  to  refer  the 
bUl  to  committee  only  to  have  it  reported 
to  the  Senate  as  is.  That  would  only 
make  it  a  ministerial  function  for  a  com- 
mittee that  bears  the  honorable  name  of 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  If  I  felt 
that  anything  would  be  gained  by  send- 
ing it  to  that  committee.  I  would  like  to 
see  that  done.  However.  I  cannot  see 
anything  to  be  gained,  and  10  more  days 
would  be  lost  in  the  process. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
a  question,  without  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  losliig  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr  HILL.  Under  the  previous  vmder- 
standlng.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
what  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said.  I  would  like  to  think,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  wen  expressed 
It.  that  the  committee  system  has 
worked,  as  it  should. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  say— I  speak  for  no 
one  but  myself,  because  I  am  trying  to 
get  clear  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  saying— that  if  It  is  agreed  that 
there  wiU  be  witnesses  other  than  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
but  witnesses  representing  every  view- 
point with  respect  to  the  civil  rights  bin. 
If  there  Is  an  agreement  that  such  wit- 
nesses win  be  produced  before  that  com- 
mittee during  the  10-day  period,  then. 
as  I  understand,  the  Senator  from  New 


York  win  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.   KEATING.    Oh.   no.     The   very 
Important  point  is  that   the  witnesses 
not  be  witnesses  selected  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  agree. 
Mr.  KEATING.     And  that  the  amend- 
ments that  many  of  us  would  like  to  offer 
In  the  committee  are  voted  up  or  down  In 
committee.    That  is  the  most  Important 
part— more     than     hearing     witnesses. 
We  do  not  need  to  hear  any  more  wit- 
nesses.    We  called  several  In  our  com- 
mittee, and  in  three  or  four  or  five  other 
committees.     I  have  already  placed  In 
the  Record  the  list  of  pages  of  testimony 
which  we  have  had.    We  do  not  need  any 
more  witnesses.    That  is  secondary. 

While  the  hearing  of  further  witnesses 
would  be  superfluous.  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  additional  witnesses.  I  think 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation would  be  a  fine  witness.  How- 
ever. I  understand  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  not  taken  a  position 
on  this  measure.  If  it  has.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  such  witnesses;  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  witnesses  from  church 
groups  and  other  groups.  Then  I  would 
want  the  committee  to  vote  the  amend- 
ments either  up  or  down.  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  say  that 
would  be  done  In  the  committee,  that 
would  certainly  put  a  different  light  on 
the  situation,  in  my  opinion;  and  I  am 
sure  the  same  would  be  true  of  the 
opinions  of  others. 
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IS    THERE    A    WEAKNESS    IN    OUR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
brief  statement  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  in  Key  West.  Fla.,  one  of  the 
most  surprising  and  shocking  events  oc- 
curred, It  seems  to  me,  with  respect  to 
our  national  defense  since  the  days  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  have  a  $55  bUhon  de- 
fense budget  this  year.  We  are  spend- 
ing great  sums  of  money  setting  up 
defenses  for  ourselves.  We  are  supposed 
to  have,  and  I  had  assumed  do  have  the 
most  advanced  and  sophisticated  radar 
system  in  the  world.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  defense  mechanisms  calculated  to 
warn  us  if  any  enemy  should  ever  start 
toward  us,  even  if  we  claim  a  missUe 
should  be  fired  at  us. 

Strangely  enough,  with  aU  of  that  pro- 
tection, particularly  with  so  much  of  it 
centered  around  the  southern  coast  of 
Florida,  we  find  the  unusual  occurrence 
of  a  helicopter  taking  off  from  Cuba  with 
a  couple  of  student  pUots,  and  an  in- 
structor pnot.  plus  a  gimner.  The  two 
students  shot  the  pUot.  took  over  the 
heUcopter  and  apparently  flew  it  right 
through  our  elaborate  deferises  and 
landed  at  the  Municipal  Airport  in  Key 
West.  Fla.    Apparently  no  one  saw  it 


untU  it  landed.  No  warning  went  up 
from  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  or  the 
Air  Force. 

The  manager  of  that  airport.  George 
Ferald.  Is  a  friend  of  mine.  Apparently 
he  went  out  and  asked  these  people: 
"Where  are  you  from?  What  are  you 
doing  here?  That  Is  a  funny  looking 
design  you  have  on  your  helicopter." 
He  looked  inside  the  plane  and  saw  the 
dead  pilot.  He  then  called  the  military 
to  suggest  that  perhaps  they  had  better 
come  out  and  check  into  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  throughout 
south  Florida  particularly  and  an  Flor- 
ida are  concerned  about  the  kind  of  de- 
fenses we  really  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shan  be  glad  to 
yield  In  one  moment. 

This  helicopter  was  under  the  control 
of  two  students,  and  being  obviously  a 
slow -flying  and  low-flying  aircraft.  It 
may  have  gotten  under  the  radar 
screens,  which  seems  to  be  the  explana- 
tion for  It  at  the  moment.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  supposed  to  have  some  Navy 
personnel  down  there  who  claim  to  be 
making  some  observations,  because  if  the 
helicopter  flew  low,  and  if  a  helicopter 
can  get  in  that  way,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  a  whole  series  of  helicopters 
and  low-flying  planes  could  come  in  and 
attack  Instanatlons  and  cities  of  south 
Florida. 

Maybe  our  defenses  are  absolutely  per- 
fect from  5  mnes  up  or  1  mUe  up;  and 
maybe  It  is  perfect  on  the  water,  on  the 
surface,  but  we  have  a  gap  from  the  sur- 
face up  to  1  mfie  up,  and  we  had  better 
do  something  about  it. 

Particularly  Is  this  situation  alarming. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  Joe  Alsop 
wrote  In  his  column  this  morning  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  puHlng  its  troops 
and  construction  workers  out  of  Cuba 
and  are  turning  over  to  Cuba  their  stu*- 
face-to-air  missUes  and  other  sophisti- 
cated armaments  which  they  brought  in 
in  1961  and  1962.  Raoul  Castro,  the 
brother  of  Fidel  Castro,  has  said  that  the 
one  ambition  above  all  in  his  life  Is  some 
day  to  drop  a  bomb  on  the  United  States. 
Possibly  Soviet  Union  personnel,  being 
tightly  dlsciphned  and  controlled  and 
recognizing  that  If  they  started  some- 
thing precipitately  against  us  It  wovild 
undoubtedly  bring  about  total  war.  but 
remembering  the  Implacable  hatred  of 
the  Castro  brothers  for  the  United 
States  In  everything  that  we  stand  for, 
they  now  have  control  of  these  weapons, 
and.  If  they  can  get  their  aircraft  into 
the  United  States  as  easily  as  this  heh- 
copter  did.  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  about  time 
that  not  only  the  people  of  Florida  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  be  concerned, 
but  the  heads  of  our  Deferise  Command 
as  well. 

Today,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara, 
who  up  until  this  point  I  thought  w£is 
just  about  as  fine  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  we  ever  had. 

I  have  read  with  great  Interest — and 
have  always  been  In  agreement  with 
him — all  the  articles  showing  how  well 
he  was  doing  with  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 


Recently  Secretary  McNamara  has 
made  about  three  trips  to  South  Viet- 
nam. All  of  us  know  that  South  Viet- 
nam Is  Important  to  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  but  South  Vietnam  is 
not  as  important  nor  as  of  much  concern 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  Florida,  as 
is  Cuba.  If  the  Secretary  thinks  these 
F>eople  can  conceive  of  more  danger  to 
them  from  South  Vietnam  than  from 
Cuba,  then  he  had  better  take  another 
look,  because  that  Is  not  the  case.  These 
people  are  much  more  concerned  about 
Cuba  than  about  South  Vietnam,  for 
there  Is  much  greater  danger  from  Cuba, 
directly  to  the  United  States  than  from 
what  might  happen  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  he  undertake  no 
further  trips  to  South  Vietnam  for  the 
time  being,  but  that.  Instead,  he  go  to 
Key  West,  to  see  if  he  can  find  out  how 
it  was  possible  for  this  heUcopter  to  get 
through  this  elaborate  and  expensive  de- 
fense system  and  land  at  the  Key  West 
Municipal  Airport  without  anyone  know- 
ing anything  about  It. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  cov- 
ered the  point  that  I  wanted  to  make 
about  the  helicopter. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  matter  of  personal  privUege.  Over  the 
weekend,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has 
denied  that  his  denunciation  of  oppo- 
nents of  his  foreign  poUcy,  a  denuncia- 
tion deUvered  in  Salt  Lake  City  last 
Thursday  night,  was  aimed  at  me  or  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruxning]. 
The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  mention 
our  names  si)eclflcany. 

Let  it  be  clearly  xmderstood  that  the 
objection  that  he  answers  to  his  foreign 
poUcy,  which  he  sought  to  raise,  involved 
exactly  the  same  objections  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  have  been  expressing  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  and  on  platforms  across 
America  for  many  months. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  press. 
In  writing  articles  which  discussed  the 
Secretary's  comments,  had  no  doubt  as 
to  whom  the  Secretary  included  within 
his  remarks  by  clear  implication.  Any- 
one need  only  to  read  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  over  the  many  months 
past,  particularly  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam,  to  know  that  if  the  comments 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  anyone,  they  certainly  would 
have  to  include  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  find  it  hard  to  determine  just  whom 
the  Secretary  might  have  been  referring 
to  in  that  speech  of  last  week.  The  po- 
litical editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
wrote  a  front  page  story  on  the  Rusk 
speech  which  carries  exactly  the  same 
sentences  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  I  took  exception  last  Friday. 


The  story  written  by  O.  N.  Malmquist 
says  in  Its  second  paragraph : 

And  he  sharply  criticized  a«  "quitters" 
those  who  would  "quit  the  struggle  by  letting 
down  our  defenses,  by  gutting  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  by  leaving  the  United  Nations." 

"Insofar  &m  anybody  here  or  abroad,"  be 
said,  "pays  attention  to  the  quitters,  they 
are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  American  people  wUl 
reject  the  quitters,  with  their  prescription 
for  retreat  and  defeat." 

Before  I  prepared  this  answer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  this  afternoon,  I  very 
carefully  checked  with  newspapermen 
and  found  that  the  stories  that  were  sent 
over  the  wires  and  the  story  of  the  gen- 
tleman whom  I  quoted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Friday  coincided  with 
what  they  heard  in  the  speech.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  made  it  very 
clear  that  although  the  Secretary  did 
not  name  anyone,  he  caused  the  news- 
papermen who  listened  to  the  sp>eech  to 
have  no  doubt  as  to  how  aU  Inclusive 
his  remarks  were  so  far  as  the  critics  of 
his  ix)llcy  were  concerned. 

In  his  television  interview  on  Sunday, 
the  Secretary  Indicated  that  he  was  di- 
recting his  comments  at  persons  who 
have  written  to  the  State  Departtnent 
and  he  wanted  to  emphasize  that  "we 
can't  afford  to  relax  our  effort"  to  help 
South  Vietnam  fight  off  Communist 
guerriUas  from  the  north.  "I  said  let's 
don't  quit." 

Surely  the  Secretary  does  not  think 
we  are  all  that  naive.  No  one  can  take 
seriously  his  implication  that  of  aU  those 
Americans  who  oppose  participation  of 
American  forces  In  Vietnam,  he  views 
only  those  who  write  the  State  Depart- 
ment about  it  as  lending  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemies. 

These  quotations  are  enough.  He  said 
these  things,  and  he  did  not  direct  them 
at  mere  letter  writers.  The  press  ac- 
count In  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  was  writ- 
ten on  the  scene.  The  words  "quitters 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies" 
are  the  words  of  Mr.  Rusk,  not  of  news- 
papermen. 

Senator  Grttektwc  and  I  quoted  Sec- 
retary Rusk  accurately  In  our  Friday 
speeches.  He  said  in  the  Salt  Lake 
speech  exactly  what  we  said  he  said. 

He  did  not  say  that  his  reference  to 
"quitters"  refers  only  to  American  citi- 
zens who  have  written  letters  to  the 
State  Department  opposing  the  policies 
of  Secretary  Rusk  and  the  administra- 
tion as  a  whole  of  continuing  their  UjS. 
military  intervention  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  afraid  that  on  his  television  pro- 
gram Sunday,  when  confronted  with  the 
question  concerning  what  he  said  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  Secretary  of  State  suffered 
a  convenient  lapse  of  memory.  But  let 
me  ask  him,  even  if  his  belated  ration- 
alization and  alibi  concerning  his  Salt 
Lake  City  speech  were  true — and  they 
are  not — does  he  think  that  he  can  jus- 
tify charging  feUow  American  citizens 
who  write  to  Uie  State  Department  in 
protest  of  our  South  Vietnam  policy  with 
aiding  and  comfortii^  the  enemy,  which 
is  the  constitutional  definition  (rf  trea- 
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We  stiU— at  least.  I  hope  we  stiU— 
have  the  right  in  this  country  as  free  cit 
izens  to  protest  and  peUtion  our  Govern 
ment  when  we  think  our  Government  i 
following  a  course  of  action  that  is  no 
in  the  public  interest.  American  citizens, 
be  they  U.S.  Senators  or  any  other  citi 
zens,  should  have  the  right  to  make  sue' 
protests  without  having  a  Secretai-y  o 
State  call  them  quitters  or  traitors  or  an 
other  McCarthy  approbrium  he  wishe 
to  throw.  Let  the  record  be  crystal  cleat 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  no^♦ 
incorporates  by  reference  every  word  of 
his  Friday  speech  criticizing  the  Secre 
tary  of  State,  and  the  senior  Senato 
from  Oregon  stands  on  that  record 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sto 
of  March  20  published  in  the  Salt  Lak 
Tribune,  the  story  of  March  23  publishe* 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  text  c* 
the  Secretary's  speech  as  distributed  hr 
the  State  Department  be  printed  at  thj 

close  of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Withou|t 
Objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  mo 
that  can  be  said  for  the  Secretary's  evaj- 
sion  is  that  the  senior  Senator  fro^ 
Oregon  has  always  opposed  the  use  qi 
American  forces  in  Vietnam.  Perhafls 
the  Secretary  is  trying  to  say  that  I  can- 
not be  called  a  quitter  because  I  nevOT 
favored  sending  American  boys  there  in 
the  first  place. 

I  was  opposed  to  it  in  1954,  when  Vice 
President  Nixon  suggested  in  a  "triil 
balloon"  speech  that  the  United  States 
send  forces  to  take  up  the  Indochine^e 
war.  which  the  French  were  then  losing. 
Frsmce  was  being  licked  in  that  war,  de- 
spite our  American  financial  contribu- 
tion of  $1.5  billion  and  her  own  man- 
power contribution.  The  Vice  President 
made  a  famous  speech  in  New  York  City 
on  April  17,  1954.  that  iniUally  could  n0t 
be  attributed  to  him.  But  it  was  not  lortg 
before  the  press  revealed  that  it  was  im- 
deed  the  Vice  President  who  proposed 
that  the  United  States  try  to  do  wh^t 
France  was  failing  to  do. 

The  New  York  Times  account  of  that 
speech  said: 

It  Prance  stops  fighting  in  Indochina  a^d 
the  situation  demands  It,  he  said,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  send  In  troops  to  prevent 
the  Communists  from  taking  over  this  gaOe- 
way  to  southeast  Asia. 
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It  makes  no  difference  to  me  that  jit 
Is  now  an  administration  of  my  own 
party  that  is  doing  very  much  the  sai^e 
thing  that  Mr.  Nixon  unsuccessfvilly  pro- 
posed in  1954.  It  is  just  as  unsoutid 
now  as  it  was  then.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  me  that  large-scale  AmericfeJi 
participation  was  undertaken  in  1961  by 
an  administration  of  my  own  party.  I^ot 
Mr.  Nixon,  nor  Mr.  Kermedy,  nor  ^r. 
McNamara.  nor  Mr.  Johnson,  nor  Mr. 
Rusk  has  made  out  a  case  that  it  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  that 
we  send  American  forces  to  fight  in  tihe 
old  Indochina. 

I  said  in  1954  that  the  American  p^- 
ple  do  not  want  flag-draped  cofBns  re- 
turning from  Indochina,  and  that  state- 
ment is  still  true  today.  I  said  in  1^54 
that  no  justification  had  been  offered  to 
Members  of  Congress  or  to  the  Amerioan 


people  for  sending  our  forces  into  Indo- 
china, and  that  statement  is  still  true 
today.  The  name  is  now  South  Viet- 
nam, but  the  place  is  the  same. 

In  1954.  Admiral  Radford  was  telling 
Congress  that  any  American  military 
Intervention  in  Indochina  should  be  on 
an  all-out  basis,  including  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  that  situation  has 
not  changed,  either,  for  that  trial  balloon 
has  been  going  up  in  this  country  within 
the  past  3  weeks.  It  is  being  tried  out, 
but  that  trial  balloon  wUl  be  punctured. 
If  this  administration  insists  upon  it,  it 
will  be  punctured  politically.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  American  people  will  call 
the  administration  to  a  political  ac- 
counting when  the  administration  starts 
following  a  course  of  action  that  would 
result  in  a  continuation  of  the  casualties 
of  American  boys  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  great  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple opposed  our  going  into  Indochina 
in  1954,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
still  opposed  to  it.  The  Secretary  of 
State  should  imderstand,  when  he  says 
that  this  opposition  is  lending  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies,  that  he  is  talking 
about  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
American  people,  he  is  talking  about  me, 
he  is  talking  about  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  he  is  talk- 
ing about  a  great  many  others  in  public 
Ufe.  There  is  a  large  body  of  American 
opinion  that  has  reacted  favorably  or 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  De 
Gaulle  proposal  that  this  area  be  neu- 
tralized. 

I  said  on  Friday,  and  I  repeat  today, 
that  I  happen  to  beUeve  that  the  signa- 
tories to  the  SEATO  Treaty  have  the 
same  obligations  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam  that  the  United  States  has.   Yet 
the  fact  is  that   the   action  in  South 
Vietnam    is    unilateral    action    by    the 
United  States.    I  asked  on  Friday,  and 
I  have  asked  for  weeks,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  ask  untU  I  get  an  answer  from 
this    administration,    "Where    are    our 
SEATO  allies?    Where  are  the  other  sig- 
natories to  the  SEATO  Treaty?    Where 
are  Australia,  Pakistan.  Thailand,  the 
Philippines.  Great  Britain,  and  France?" 
Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  that 
when  we  consider  the  international  basis 
for  any  United  States  action  in  South 
Vietnam  outside  the  United  Nations,  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  weak  reed  on  which 
one  can  lean  at  the  present  time  is  the 
SEATO  Treaty — a  regional  treaty.    Re- 
gional treaties  are  generally  authorized 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  relate  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  countries  covered  by  the 
region.    But  in  that  treaty  there  is  only  a 
protocol  agreement  by  the  signatories; 
and  in  that  protocol  agreement  the  sig- 
natories thereto  said  they  had  a  mutual 
concern  with  and  interest  in  the  South 
Vietnam  area.     I  should  like  to  know 
what  they  consider  it  to  be;  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  they  think  the  only 
mutual  concern  they  have  is  that  the 
United  States  do   a  job  for  them.     I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  only 
concern  they  have  in  the  area,  under  the 
SEATO  agreement,  is  that  they  have  a 
concern  so  long  as  the  boys  from  out- 
side the  region  who  do  the  dying  are 
American  boys — not  Australian  boys,  not 


Pakistanis,  not  Thai,  not  Filipinos,  not 
British,  not  French. 

I  say  to  the  administration,  "You 
cannot  evade  this  one.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  give  to  the  American  people 
some  international  law  justification  for 
the  course  of  action  the  United  States 
is  following  in  South  Vietnam.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  justify  to  the  American 
people — and,  if  you  do  not  watch  out, 
before  you  get  through  you  will  have  to 
justify  to  the  world,  also — why  the 
United  States  is  not  now  requesting 
United  Nations  assistance  in  connection 
with  South  Vietnam." 

I  say  to  the  administration  of  my  own 
party,  "You  are  going  to  have  to  demon- 
strate what  international  law  right  the 
United  States  has  to  be  in  South  Viet- 
nsLm"—to  say  nothing.  Mr.  President, 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  its  complete 
lack  of  moral  justification.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  my  country  is 
doing  in  involving  itself  in  what  amounts 
to  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam,  in  which 
whole  families  are  split — a  son  on  one 
side,  and  his  father  on  the  other;  an 
uncle  on  one  side,  and  his  nephews  on 
the  other.  It  cannot  be  justified  unilat- 
erally, Mr.  President.  The  only  possible 
way  to  justify  it  Is  to  bring  it  within  the 
framework  of  international  law  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  interna- 
tional bodies  which  have  authority  in  the 
premises. 

Some  are  not  pleased  when  I  use  lan- 
guage which  the  people  can  understand. 
But  I  am  not  a  diplomat — all  my  col- 
leagues know  that — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  be;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  use  diplo- 
matic gobbledygook — so  characteristic  of 
so  much  of  the  language  used  by  the 
State  Departmentr— to  attempt  to  pull 
the  blinders  over  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  insofar  as  South  Vietnam  is 
concerned.  My  position  is  that  we  had 
better  get  right  with  aU  the  interna- 
tional-law procedures  which  we  may 
soon  discover  are  applicable  to  us;  and 
we  may  find  ourselves— before  we  know 
it— hailed  before  existing  international 
tribunals  for  an  accounting  of  our  inter- 
vention and  our  interference  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  fact,  I  think  we  should  be  taking 
the  lead  in  first  giving  the  signatories 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty  an  opportimlty  to 
reach  some  mutual  agreement  or  under- 
standing as  to  what  should  be,  in  fact, 
the  course  of  action  in  South  Vietnam. 
France  is  a  signatory;  and  De  Gaulle  has 
made  a  proposal,  although  not  too  spe- 
cific, and  in  my  judgment  couched  in  too 
broad  generalities;  but  at  least  he  has 
put  us  in  a  position  where  we  have  to  do 
some  explaining.    He  has  made  a  pro- 
posal that  we  should  give  some  consid- 
eration to  the  neutralization  of  that  area 
of  the   worid.     Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  explore  that  proposal,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  my  country  explore 
it.    But  one  cannot  very  well  be  work- 
ing for  neutralization,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  engaging  in  an 
offensive  military  course  of  action,  on  the 
other. 

So  I  am  only  pleading,  as  a  member  or 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  we  start  getting  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  some  specifics  to 
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justify  not  only  the  course  of  action  now 
being  followed,  but  also  what  I  fear  are 
courses  of  action  which  those  in  the 
State  Department  have  in  mind  if  they 
can  get  the  American  people  to  keep  their 
heads  in  the  sand  long  enough  to  per- 
mit them  to  get  by  with  such  coui-ses 
of  action. 

Regardless  of  whether  those  in  the 
State  Department  fully  appreciate  it,  let 
me  say  that  millions  of  the  American 
people  have  their  heads  out  of  the  sand 
and  high  in  the  air,  these  days,  and  are 
asking  and  asking  and  asking  questions 
about  South  Vietnam  and  the  justifica- 
tion, if  any.  of  American  policy  that  is 
resulting  in  a  gradual  Increase  In  the 
casualty  list  of  American  boys. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon are  not  pleased  that  I  have  been 
asking  this  question  for  some  time;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  without  mention- 
ing my  name,  talked  about  it  the  other 
night  at  Salt  Lake  City.  As  I  have  said 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  repeat 
today,  and  as  I  have  said  on  the  plat- 
forms from  coast  to  coast  in  America, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  say  so.  South 
Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life  of  even 
one  American  boy;  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  sit  in  the  Senate  and  vote  for  an 
American  policy  In  regard  to  South 
Vietnam  that  is  resulting  in  the  unneces- 
sary killing  of  American  boys  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt ;  the  time  has  come  to  use  the  great 
force  of  this  Government  in  the  field  of 
international  diplomacy  to  seek  to  re- 
solve that  dispute  and  to  end  the  blood- 
shed that  Is  now  going  on.  At  least  we 
have  a  duty  to  make  that  our  major 
effort,  rather  than  to  have  further  talk 
by  leaders  of  this  administration — who 
have  made  such  pronouncements  In  re- 
cent days — that  this  aid  Is  going  to  go 
on — and  they  used  this  language — "for- 
ever, if  necessary." 

Well,  perhaps;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  will  tolerate  It  forever. 
I  believe  the  American  people  have  just 
about  caught  up  on  the  policy  right 
now. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  close  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  know  that  he  carmot  silence  all 
these  voices  simply  by  making  accusa- 
tions of  the  kind  he  made  In  Salt  Lake 
City.  We  are  still  waiting  for  a  jiis- 
tlflcatlon  of  his  Intervention  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
(ExHiBrr  1] 
[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Mar.  20,  1964] 
U.S.  WiKNiKO,  Rusk  Assehts  in  Salt  Lake 

Speech — Don't  Drop  Defenses,  Secret abt 

Admonishes 

(By  O.  N.  MalmqulBt) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Thursday 
night  told  an  assemblage  of  political  scien- 
tists In  Salt  Lake  City  that  the  central 
struggle  between  International  communism 
and  the  free  world  Is  going  well  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

He  declared  that  despite  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence, forcible  overturns  of  governments  and 
disputes  within  the  free  world,  UJS.  foreign 
policy  Is  succeeding. 

And  he  sharply  criticized  as  "quitters" 
those  who  would  "quit  the  struggle  by  let- 
ting down  our  defenses,  by  gutting  our  for- 
eign aid  programs,  by  leaving  the  United 
Nations." 


"Insofar  as  anybody  here  or  abroad,"  he 
said,  "pays  attention  to  the  quitters,  they 
are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  American  people  will 
reject  the  quitters,  with  their  prescription 
for  retreat  and  defeat.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  will  and  the  stamina 
to  push  along  the  toilsome  path  to  peace." 

Secretary  Rusk  addressed  a  dinner  meeting 
In  Hotel  Utah  opening  a  3-day  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation which  was  founded  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  17  years  ago. 

The  dinner  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Western  Political  Science  Association  and 
the  International  Studies  Association. 

The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  paint  a  rosy 
world  plctxire.  He  said  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  fully  aware  that  Moscow,  as  well 
as  Pelplng.  remains  committed  to  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution  and  a  determina- 
tion to  "bury"  us.  He  conceded  that  the 
United  States  is  Involved  In  numerous  dis- 
putes within  the  free  world  which  places 
us  "In  the  middle."  He  pointed  out  that 
during  1963  there  were  12  forcible  overturns 
of  governments  and  1964  appears  to  be  pro- 
ceeding the  same  way.  But  he  emphasized 
that  the  role  of  peacemaker  Is  usually  a 
thankless  one  and  that  It  Is  from  the  mid- 
dle that  Influence  for  a  peaceful  solution 
can  often  be  exerted. 

"The  first  objective  of  our  policy  toward 
the  Communist  states."  he  said.  "Is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  extending  their  domains — 
and  to  make  it  costly,  dangeroxis.  and  futile 
for  them  to  try  to  do  so. 

"In  the  main,  the  world  struggle  Is  going 
well  from  oxir  viewpoint.  West  Berlin  re- 
mains free  and  prosperous.  So  does  West- 
ern Europe  as  a  whole.  So  does  Japan.  Many 
of  the  less-developed  nations  have  moved 
ahead  Impressively.  And  almost  all  of  them, 
old  and  new  nations  alike,  are  stubbornly 
defending  their  Independence. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Communist  world  Is  not 
only  torn  by  disputes  but  beset  with  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  The  standard  of  living  In 
mainland  China  Is  even  lower  than  It  was  in 
1957,  before  the  'great  leap  backward.'  The 
Soviet  Union  has  done  better  but  has  en- 
countered a  slowdown  in  growth  rates  and 
critical  problems  of  resoxu-ce  allocation.  The 
smaller  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope lag  far  behind  Western  Europe. 

"Even  with  massive  Soviet  support,  Cuba's 
economy  Is  limping  badly.  And  nearly  all  the 
Communist  countries  have  large  and  con- 
spicuous difficulties  in  producing  food.  The 
notion  that  communism  Is  a  shortcut  to  the 
future  for  developing  nations  has  just  been 
proved  false." 

Secretary  Rusk  recognized  several  ques- 
tions frequently  raised  by  foreign  policy 
critics  and  answered  them. 

One  Implied  question  was:  Why  do  we  seek 
agreements  with  adversaries  and  why  do 
policies  vary  with  different  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

He  replied  that  agreements  are  sought  to 
reduce  the  dangers  of  a  devastating  war;  that 
policies  are  varied  because  "we  believe  that 
we  can  best  further  oiu-  objectives  by  adjust- 
ing our  policies  to  the  differing  behavior  of 
different  Communist  states — or  to  the  chang- 
ing behavior  of  the  same  state." 

Another  question  was :  Is  It  really  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  become  Involved  In 
free  world  quarrels?     His  answer  was  "Yes." 

"Remote  and  complex  as  some  of  these 
quarrels  may  be,  the  reasons  for  oxw  Interests 
are  direct  and  simple.  Unless  they  are  quick- 
ly settled  through  other  channels,  most  of 
them  come  to  the  United  Nations,  where  we 
have  to  take  a  p>osltlon.  •  •  •  As  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  UJf.  we  could  not  avoid 
Involvement  In  these  disputes  even  if  we 
felt  little  real  concern  about  them. 

"Usually,  however,  we  do  feel  real  concern. 
Disputes  within  the  free  world  give  the 
Communists  opportunities  to  caxise  serious 


trouble.  And  there  Is  often  the  danger  that 
dispute  will  lead  to  crisis,  crisis  to  skir- 
mish, skirmish  to  local  war,  and  local  war 
with  conventional  weapons  to  a  confronta- 
tion, deliberate  or  by  suction,  of  the  nuclear 
powers.  As  long  as  that  possibility  exists,  the 
United  States  has  a  fundamental  national 
security  Interest  in  the  peacefvU  settlement 
of  such  disputes." 

Another  question  was:  Why,  in  U.N.  ac- 
tions, the  United  States  assiimes  so  much  of 
the  financial  burden? 

"Of  course,"  he  answered,  "we  think  all 
nations  should  carry  their  fair  share  at  all 
times.  But  not  all  nations  have  agreed  with 
us;  some  have  been  opposed  to  keeping  or  re- 
storing the  peace  because  they  believed  their 
Interests  would  be  served  by  conflict. 

"If  we  have  carried  a  substantial  share  of 
the  load  it  has  been  because  we  considered 
it  In  our  national  Interest  to  do  so.  That  was 
the  CEise  In  the  Congo." 

He  cited  the  Cyprvis  dispute  as  one  which 
is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  because  it  Involves  NATO 
allies. 

He  advocated  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  UJJ.  and  continuing  efforts  to 
build,  bit  by  bit,  a  worldwide  environment 
that  is  safe. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1964J 

Rusk  Denies  Caixutg  Two  Senators 

qutttsrs 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rvisk  denied  yes- 
terday that  he  had  called  Senators  Watnx 
Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and  EIrnxst 
Orxteninc,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  quitters  for 
differing  with  him  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  He 
said  no  apology  to  them  Is  necessary. 

Rusk,  interviewed  on  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion show  "Face  the  Nation,"  said  his  re- 
marks in  a  speech  in  Salt  Lake  City  last 
Thursday  were  not  aimed  at  the  Senators  at 
all. 

He  said  he  was  speaking  against  views  ex- 
pressed In  mall  received  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  wanted  to  emphasize  that  "we 
can't  afford  to  relax  our  effort"  to  help  South 
Vietnam  fight  off  Communist  guerrillas  from 
the  North. 

"I  said  let's  don't  quit,"  Rusk  said. 

Moasx  and  Qruening  favor  disengagement 
in  South  Vietnam  and  back  marked  reduc- 
tion In  foreign  aid  programs. 

Morse,  who  wants  the  XJ3.  forces  with- 
drawn, said  in  a  Senate  speech  Friday  that 
R;jsk  was  resorting  to  McCarthy  smear  tac- 
tics and  spoke  of  his  use  of  the  phrase  "quit- 
ters." Grxtenimc  said  he  agrees  with  Morsb. 
and  Riisk  should  apologize. 

Rusk  said  yesterday  he  is  sure  the  Senators 
would  not  feel  an  apology  was  necessary 
once  they  read  his  speech.  He  attributed  use 
of  the  term  "quitters"  to  a  news  story,  and 
added: 

"Senator  Morse  Is  not  a  man  anyone  would 
characterize  as  a  qxiltter." 

R\i&k  also  called  President  Johnson's  Sat- 
urday statement  on  Panama  very  Important 
and  said  he  was  hc^eful  it  would  bring  the 
two  nations  to  the  conference  table  soon. 

President  Johnson  said  the  United  States 
is  ready  to  review  every  problem  that  divides 
the  two  nations.  Including  any  questions 
raised  by  Panama. 

Rusk  said  no  response  had  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  Panama. 

The  Toilsome  Path  to  Peace 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  before  joint  meeting  of  West- 
ern Political  Science  Association  and  the 
International  Studies  Association.  Hotel 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Thursday, 
March  19,  1964) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  and  guests  of  the 
Western  Political  Science  Association  and  of 
the  International  Studies  Association.  I  am 
honored  that  you  have  invited  me  to  speak 
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here  In  this  beautiful  city,  and  I  am  li  - 
debted  to  you  for  reviving  many  pleasar  t 
recollections  of  my  own  years  as  a  studeit 
and  teacher  of  political  science  and  intern!  ,- 
tlonal  relations.  Including  a  stimulating  toi  r 
in  a  western  college. 

The  first  objective  of  our  foreign  policy  is. 
In  the  words  of  the  Preamble  to  our  Consti- 
tution, to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  o 
ourselves  and  our  posterity."  The  blessmiss 
of  liberty  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  world  strui;- 
gle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  central 
issue  in  that  struggle  is  coercion  versus  f r  !e 
choice,  tyranny  versus  freedom.  And  Wie 
mo6t  powerful  assets  we  have  in  this  stru  ;- 
gle  are  the  ideas  out  of  which  this  Ni- 
tlon  was  born  and  has  grown.  For  these 
ideas  and  ideals  are  shared  by  most  of  ma  i- 
kind— including,  I  am  convinced,  a  major- 
ity of  those  behind  the  Iron  and  BambXJ 

Curtains.  ,.    ,  t.  ,,     „ 

As  I  said  elsewhere  last  month.  I  believe 
that  every  American  boy  and  girl  should  oe 
familiar  with  the  American  system  of  Gcv- 
ernment  and  the  ideas  out  of  which  it  de- 
veloped. I  believe  that  each  of  our  youig 
should  know  that  the  priceless  libert  es 
which  we  enjoy  did  not  spring  into  belig 
overnight,  that  they  were  worlsed  for  and  c  e- 
veloped  and  defended— often  with  blood  — 
over  the  generations,  that  they  should  ne^er 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  they  can  be  p:e- 
served  only  by  exercising  them  and  by  cur 
vigilance  and  dedication. 

Tonight  I  should  lllce  to  look  with  you  at 
the  world  around  us  and  appraise  where  we 
are  In  the  struggle  between  tyranny  and 
freedom.  Beyond  question,  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  turbulent  world;  a  world  of  rai)ld 
change-  of  ever-accelerating  scientlflc  and 
technological  advance;  of  translUon  from 
old  empires  to  new  nations;  of  the  rise  of 
former  colonial  peoples  to  Independence  and 
equality;  of  urgent  demand  for  social  and 
economic  progress,  for  a  better  life  for  all. 
It  is  a  noisy  and  disputatloiis  world.  It 
gives  us   in  your   State  Department  plejity 

of  work  to  do.  jJ„.«. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  other  nations  dent 
always  talk  or  act  as  we  would  prefer.  Pr(!Si- 
dent  Johnson  reminded  us  a  few  days  igo 
that  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  120  foreign 
policies.  We  don't  give  orders  to  other  na- 
tions—we don't  believe  in  the  kind  of  wcrld 
In  which  any  government  takes  its  orders 
from  others.  As  President  Johnson  suld. 
there  are  "people  who  feel  that  all  we  nee*  to 
do  is  to  mash  a  button  and  deterniine 
everybody's  foreign  policy.  But  we  are  bot 
Uvlng  in  that  kind  of  world  anymore.  They 
are  going  to  determine  It  for  themselves,  md 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  And  we  are 
eoing  to  have  to  come  and  reason  with  tl  lem 
and  try  to  lead  them  Instead  of  for(!mg 
them." 

Let  me  try  to  put  our  problems  In 
perspective.  Roughly,  there  are  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  international  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

In  the  first  category  are  strictly  bilateral 
Issues  between  us  and  other  governments. 
These  usually  have  to  do  with  trade  or  the 
protection  of  American  nationals  or  prop- 
erty. They  rarely  involve  dangerous  issues. 
At  present,  we  do  have  a  painful  dispute  With 
our  friends  In  Panama.  Formally,  it  is  a 
bilateral  dispute.  But,  because  the  Panama 
Canal  is  an  important  international  Jcon- 
venience.  the  dispute  affects  a  great  many 
other  countries,  especially  those  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  Organization  of  Amei  lean 
States  has  been  trying  to  help  move  this  dis- 
pute toward  the  conference  table.  We  look 
forward  hopefully  to  the  restoration  of  rela- 
tions between  Panama  and  the  United  States 
and  to  friendly  discussions  and  adjustn^ents 
of  our  common  problems  and  Interests^ 

A  second  group  of  problems  involve*  di- 
rectly the  central  struggle  between  Interna- 
tional communism  and  the  free  world.  "]  "hese 
Include  such  dangerotis  and  explosive  issues 
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as  Berlin  and  Germany.  Vietnam  and  Laos, 
and  Cuba.  In  these  Issues,  we  do  and  miist 
play  a  leading  role. 

Nobody  need  tell  us  in  the  State  De- 
partment, or  in  our  sister  departments  or 
agencies,  that  this  world  struggle  is  for  keeps. 
Knowing  what  the  Communists  are  up  to 
and  iinderstanding  their  varied  techniques 
are  a  major  order  of  business  in  the  State 
Department.  We  are  fully  aware  that  Mos- 
cow as  well  as  Pelping,  remains  committed 
to  the  Communist  world  revolution— and 
that  although  they  may  differ  over  current 
tactics,  both  are  determined  to  bury  us  and 
are  prepared  to  try  to  expedite  our  demise 
by  whatever  means  they  think  are  effective 
within  the  levels  of  tolerable  risk  to  them- 
selves. ,  ., 

The  first  objective  of  our  policy  toward  the 
Communist  states  is  to  prevent  them  from 
extending  their  domains— and  to  make  it 
costly  dangerous,  and  futile  for  them  to  try 
to  do  so.  To  that  end  we  maintain  a  nuclear 
deterrent  of  almost  unimaginable  power, 
and  large,  varied,  and  mobile  conventional 
forces.  We  have  also  improved  our  capacity 
to  deal  with  guerrilla  warfare. 

Not  since  Korea  has  the  Communist  world 
attempted  to  expand  by  frontal  assault.  We 
and  other  free  nations  must  be  determined  to 
put  an  end  also  to  indirect  aggression— to  the 
filtering  of  men  and  arms  across  the  frontiers, 
whether  In  southeast  Asia,  Latin  America,  or 
anywhere  else.  .   ,.  ^ 

We  also  combat  Communist  Imperialism 
by  helping  the  developing  countries  to  make 
economic  and  social  progress. 

In  the  main,  the  world  struggle  is  going 
well  from  our  viewpoint.  West  Berlin  re- 
mains free  and  prosperous.  So  does  Western 
Europe  as  a  whole.  So  does  Japan.  Many 
of  the  less  developed  nations  have  moved 
ahead  Impressively.  And  almost  aU  of  them, 
old  and  new  nations  alike,  are  stubbornly 
defending  their  independence. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communist  world  is  not 
only  torn  by  disputes  but  beset  with  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  The  standard  of  living  in 
mainland  China  is  even  lower  than  It  was  In 
1957,  before  the  great  leap  backward.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  done  somewhat  better  but 
has  encountered  a  slowdown  In  growth  rates 
and  critical  problems  of  resource  allocation. 
The  smaller  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  lag  far  behind  Western  Europe.  Even 
with  massive  Soviet  support,  Cuba's  econ- 
omy Is  limping  badly.  And  nearly  all  the 
Communist  countries  have  large  and  con- 
splcuom  difficulties  in  producing  food.  The 
notion  that  communism  Is  a  short  cut  to  the 
future  for  developing  nations  has  been 
proved  false. 

While  we  cvirb  Communist  imperialism, 
we  seek  agreements  with  our  adversaries  to 
reduce  the  dangers  of  a  devastating  war.  The 
Soviets  appear  to  recognize  that  they  have  a 
common  interest  with  vis  in  preventing  a 
thermonuclear  exchange.  We  and  they  have 
reached  a  few  limited  agreements.  These  do 
not  yet  constitute  a  detente.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  search  for  further  agreements.  But 
in  the  field  of  disarmament,  not  much  prog- 
ress can  be  made  until  the  Soviets  are  pre- 
pared to  acept  reliable  verification  and  in- 
spection of  arms  retained.  And  on  many 
vital  issues,  Moscow's  views  and  the  West's 
remain  far  apart. 

Beyond  curbing  Communist  Imperialism 
and  trying  to  achieve  specific  agreements  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  a  great  war,  there  is  a 
third  element  in  our  policy  toward  the  Com- 
munist States.  This  Is  to  encourage  the 
trends  within  the  Communist  world  toward 
national  independence,  peaceful  coopera- 
tion, and  open  societies.  These  trends  are 
visible,  in  various  degrees  in  different  parts 
of  the  Communist  world.  0\a  capacity  to 
encourage  them  Is  very  limited.  But  we  may 
be  able  to  influence  them  somewhat. 

We  believe  that  we  can  best  fvirther  our 
objectives  by  adjusting  our  policies  to  the 


differing  behavior  of  different  Communist 
States — or  to  the  changing  behavior  of  the 
same  state. 

A  third  category  of  problems  might  be  la- 
beled "other  peoples  quarrels."  The  post- 
war explosion  in  the  number  of  new  states 
has  multiplied  disputes  about  boundaries, 
some  old  and  some  new.  These  are  some- 
times accentuated  by  racial,  religious,  and 
tribal  frictions  whose  origins  precede  the 
discovery  of  America.  And  we  are  learning 
that  small  countries,  too,  can  fear  small 
neighbors. 

Then,  there  are  Internal  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence and  coups  which  add  to  the  headlines, 
and  often  to  oui  headaches.  In  1963.  there 
were  12  forcible  overturns  of  governments. 

Passions  are  flammable  and  all  too  often 
the  fuse  Is  dangerously  short.  Ambition  and 
guns  seem  to  be  In  ready  supply.  Responsi- 
bility and  public  order  are  too  often  In  short 

supply.  . 

Two  questions  therefore  arise — under- 
standably. One  Is:  Does  the  United  States 
really  have  to  be  concerned  about  all  of  these 
quarrels?  This  question  Is  asked  frequently 
In  the  Department  of  State  when  a  new 
dispute  within  the  free  world  arises  or  an 
old  one  flares  again.  And  the  answer  almost 
always  turns  out  to  be:  "Yes.  we  do." 

Remote  and  complex  as  some  of  these 
quarrels  may  be.  the  reasons  for  our  Inter- 
ests are  direct  and  simple.  Unless  they  are 
quickly  settled  through  other  channels,  most 
of  them  come  to  the  United  Nations,  where 
we  have  to  take  a  position.  The  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Is  presently  seized  vsrlth  61  mat- 
ters, of  which  57  are  disputes.  Fortunately, 
some  of  these  disputes  are  no  longer  active. 
But  many  are.  As  a  responsible  member  of 
the  U.N..  we  could  not  avoid  some  Involve- 
ment m  these  disputes,  even  If  we  felt  little 
real  concern  about  them. 

Usually,  however,  we  do  feel  real  concern. 
Disputes  within  the  free  world  often  give 
the  Communists  opportunities  to  cause  more 
serious  trouble.  And  there  Is  often  the  dan- 
ger that  dispute  will  lead  to  crisis,  crisis  to 
skirmish,  skirmish  to  local  war,  and  local 
war  with  conventional  weapons  to  a  con- 
frontation, deliberate  or  by  suction,  of  the 
nuclear  powers.  As  long  as  that  possibility 
exists,  the  United  States  has  a  fundamental 
national  security  Interest  In  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  such  disputes. 

Then,  too,  disputes  within  the  free  world 
dissipate  energies  and  resources  which  are 
needed  for  constructive  purposes.  We  have 
an  enduring  long-term  Interest  In  building 
the  strength  of  the  free  world.  And  we  have 
a  doUars-and-cents  interest  In  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  the  aid  we  provide  to  the  devel- 
oping nations.  If  India  and  Pakistan  would 
settle  their  quarrels  and  cooperate  with  each 
other  In  the  common  defense  of  the  south 
Asian  subcontinent,  not  only  would  that  part 
of  the  world  be  more  secure,  but  both  coun- 
tries could  Improve  the  living  standards  of 
their  peoples  more  rapidly  and  at  less  cost, 
overall,  to  themselves  and  to  the  nations 
which  are  assisting  them. 

Finally,  we  simply  are  too  big  to  hide:  We 
happen  to  be  the  most  powerful  Nation  In 
the  world.  Parties  to  any  dispute  like  to 
have  strong  friends  on  their  respective  sides 
of  the  barricades. 

I  do  not  recall  an  International  dispute  of 
the  last  3  years  In  which  each  party  has  not 
solicited  our  support  and  suggested  what 
we  should  do  to  bring  our  weight  to  bear 
against  its  opponent.  Much  as  we  may  dis- 
like It.  this,  of  course,  often  puts  us  In  the 
middle.  But  It  Is  from  the  middle  that  In- 
fluence for  a  peaceful  solution  can  often  be 
exerted. 

In  this  process,  we  obviously  cannot  agree 
with  all  the  parties,  nor  can  we  usually 
agree  100  percent  with  either  party.  So,  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  drawn  In,  we  usuaUy 
leave  both  sides  somewhat  dissatisfied,  ana 
on  occasion  a  bit  angry  with  us.    The  role 
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of  the  peacemaker  Is  usually  thankless,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. But  It  Is  a  responsibility  we  dare  not 
shirk. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  United  States 
must  be  the  policeman — and  the  Judge — for 
the  entire  free  world?  That  is  the  second 
of  the  two  general  questions  about  our  role 
In  "other  peoples'  quarrels."  The  answer  Is 
"No."  It  Is  Impracticable  and  wovUd  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  one  nation  to  try  to  patrol 
every  "beat"  In  the  free  world.  There  are 
other — and  better — ways  of  making  and 
Iteeplng  peace. 

These  lie  In  the  activities  of  groups  of 
nations  either  Informal  or  organized.  The 
advantages  are  perhaps  obvious.  But.  as  the 
late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once 
said:  "We  need  education  In  the  obvious 
more  than  Investigation  of  the  obscure." 

In  some  cases,  a  few  Important  neighbors 
or  other  friends  may  be  helpful.  In  others, 
regional  organizations,  such  as  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  Organiza- 
tion for  African  Unity,  may  be  useful.  In 
still  others,  the  United  Nations  may  be  the 
most  effective  Instrument. 

An  International  organization  Is  often 
more  acceptable  politically  than  any  of  Its 
members  acting  Individually.  The  flag  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  the  emblem  of  a 
world  community.  It  can  be  flown  In  places 
where  the  flag  of  another  sovereign  nation 
would  be  considered  an  affront. 

When  we  act  In  concert  with  others,  the 
responsibility  for  success — or  failure— Is 
shared.  And,  when  we  contribute  to  Inter- 
national peacekeeping  missions,  the  costs 
also  are  shared. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  has  carried  somewhat  more 
than  Its  fair  share  of  the  flnanclal  load  while 
other  nations  have  carried  less  than  their 
share  or  none  at  all. 

Of  course,  we  think  that  all  nations  should 
carry  their  fair  share  at  all  times.  But  not 
all  nations  have  agreed  with  us;  some  have 
been  opposed  to  keeping  or  restoring  the 
peace  because  they  believed  their  Interests 
would  be  served  by  conflict. 

If  we  have  carried  a  substantial  share  of 
the  load  It  has  been  because  we  considered  It 
In  our  national  Interest  to  do  so.  That  was 
the  case  In  the  Congo.  President  Elsen- 
hower passed  up  a  request  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  to  Intervene  directly  and 
turned.  Instead,  to  the  United  Ntalons. 
When  President  Kennedy  took  office,  he  re- 
viewed the  situation  and  decided  to  adhere 
to  that  policy.  Eventually  we  bore  some- 
thing more  than  our  normal  share  of  the 
cost  of  this  United  Nations  operation,  but 
the  expense  to  us  was  unquestionably  much 
less  than  that  of  alternative  ways  of  restor- 
ing order,  and  keeping  the  Communists  from 
establishing  a  base  In  this  potentially  rich 
country  In  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Now,  the  United  Nations  has  imdertaken 
to  restore  order  and  peace  In  Cyprus  and  to 
mediate  the  dispute  between  Cyprlots  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  descent. 

The  settlement  of  this  dispute  involving 
two  of  our  NATO  allies  and  the  security  of 
NATO's  southeastern  flank  Is  of  vital  Inter- 
est to  us  and  all  the  free  world. 

It  is  In  our  national  Interest,  and  In  the 
national  Interest  of  all  peaceful  countries, 
to  help  create,  train,  and  finance  workable 
and  effective  International  police  machin- 
ery— to  share  our  own  capacity  to  act  In 
the  service  of  peace  and  to  share  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  peace. 

We  applaud  the  decisions  taken  by  the 
Nordic  countries  and  by  Canada  smd  Hol- 
land to  earmark  and  train  special  units  to 
be  on  call  for  peacekeeping  duties  with  the 
United  Nations.  We  therefore  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  a  much  more  reliable  sys- 
tem of  flnanclng  such  operations:  The 
thought  that  the  Issue  of  peace  or  war  might 
turn  on  the  availability  of  relatively  small 


amounts  of  money  Is  an  offense  to  mind  and 
morals. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  place  all  the  em- 
phasis on  a  police  force  ready  to  rush  out 
after  disputes  have  broken  into  violence.  The 
first  order  of  business  is  to  seek  a  resolution 
before  violence  occurs.  And  this,  of  course, 
means  early  recourse  to  negotiation,  media- 
tion, arbitration  and  any  techniques  of  fact- 
flndlng  and  observation  that  can  help  to 
clarify  and  defuse  incipient  threats  to  the 
peace. 

If  this  can  be  done  through  regional  orga- 
nizations without  recovu-se  to  the  United 
Nations,  so  much  the  better.  If  it  can  be 
done  directly — or  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Impartial  third  party — better  still.  But.  the 
world  being  what  it  Is.  more  and  more  of 
these  disputes  are  likely,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, to  come  before  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  Imperfect  orga- 
nization— no  one  knows  that  better  than  the 
policymakers  and  policy  executors  who  work 
in  it  and  through  It.  The  need  for  varl- 
ovis  Improvements  in  the  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery has  become  Increasingly  clear.  And 
not  all  of  these  require  amendment  of  the 
charter.  Recently  I  suggested  the  consid- 
eration of  several  steps  to  Improve  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  General  Assembly — steps  de- 
signed to  limit  Irresponsible  talk  and  sym- 
bolic resolutions  and  to  promote  responsi- 
ble decisions  and  recommendations — deci- 
sions and  recommendations  which  will  have 
the  support  of  the  nations  which  supply  the 
U.N.  with  resources  and  have  the  capacity 
to  act. 

Despite  the  difficulties  which  it  has  obvi- 
ously experienced  the  United  Nations  com- 
mands our  continuing  support.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  to  the  General  Assembly 
last  December  17:  "More  than  ever  we  support 
the  United  Nations  as  the  best  Instrument 
yet  devised  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind." 

Improving  and  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  Is  an  important  part — but  only  a 
part — of  our  greatest  task;  the  building  of  a 
decent  world  order.  Today,  our  Nation  and 
our  way  of  life  can  be  safe  only  if  our  world- 
wide environment  Is  safe.  By  worldwide  I 
mean  not  only  the  land,  waters,  and  air  of 
the  earth  but  the  adjacent  areas  of  space, 
as  far  as  man  can  maintain  Instruments 
capable  of  affecting  life  on  earth.  Our 
worldwide  environment  will  be  permanently 
safe  only  if  mankind  succeecls  in  establish- 
ing a  decent  world  order. 

An  eiu-omous  part  of  our  work  in  the  State 
Department  has  to  do  with  building,  bit  by 
bit,  a  decent  world  order.  This  receives  rel- 
atively little  attention  in  the  headlines,  but 
It  goes  on,  day  after  day,  around  the  clock. 
It  Includes  hundreds  of  International  con- 
ferences a  year,  many  of  them  on  technical 
areas  of  International  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding— such  as  the  control  of  nar- 
cotics, conunerclal  aviation,  postal  services, 
etc. 

This  vast  constructive  task  Is  the  heart 
of  all  we  are  doing  to  develop  closer  ties  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  coxintrles  of  the 
free  world.  It  underlies  ovu-  efforts  to  btilld 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  NATO  alliance  an 
effective  Atlantic  community,  and  to  achieve 
closer  unity  with  oiu-  friends  In  the  Pacific. 
It  underlies  oxir  efforts  to  execute  the  grand 
design  of  an  Alliance  for  Progress  among  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  It  underlies 
our  efforts  to  create  an  effective  partnership 
between  the  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries and  those  that  are  newly  developing. 

This  vast  constructive  task  Involves  the 
lowering  of  barriers  to  world  trade.  It  in- 
volves ovir  foreign  aid  programs  which  sup- 
port the  Independence  and  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  the  developing  coxmtrles. 
It  Involves  all  that  we  do  to  promote  cxil- 
t\iral  and  other  exchanges  with  other  na- 
tions. 


We  do  not — and  must  not — allow  the 
drumfire  of  crises  In  the  headlines  to  cause 
\is  to  neglect  the  building  of  a  decent  world 
order — the  kind  of  world  set  forth  In  the 
preamble  and  articles  1  and  2  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  are  working  to- 
ward: a  world  free  of  aggression;  aggres- 
sion by  whatever  means;  a  world  of  inde- 
pendent nations,  each  with  the  Institutions 
of  its  own  choice  but  cooperating  with  one 
another  to  their  mutual  advantage;  a  world 
of  economic  and  social  advance  for  all  peo- 
ples; a  world  which  provides  sure  and  equi- 
table means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and  which  moves  steadily  toward 
a  rule  of  law;  a  world  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  State  over  the  individual  are  limited 
by  law  and  custom,  In  which  the  personal 
freedoms  essential  to  the  dignity  of  man  are 
secure;  a  world  free  of  hate  and  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  or  nationality,  or  color, 
or  economic  or  social  status,  or  religious 
beliefs;  and  a  world  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  for  the  entire  human  race. 

We  believe  that  is  the  kind  of  world  which 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  want.  That 
Is  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  working, 
tenaciously  and  untiringly.  And  we  are 
making  headway.  If  we  persevere,  we  shall 
eventually  reach  our  goal:  A  world  in  which 
the  "blessings  of  liberty"  are  sec\ire  for  all 
mankind.  We  dare  not  falter.  For.  vmless 
the  world  is  made  safe  for  freedom,  o\ir  own 
freedom  cannot  survive. 

There  are  those  who  would  quit  the  strug- 
gle by  letting  down  our  defenses,  by  gutting 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  by  leaving  the 
United  Nations.  They  would  abandon  the 
field  to  our  adversaries.  That  is,  of  coiirse, 
what  the  Conamunlsts  want  most.  It  is  no 
accident  that  their  favorite  slogan  Is  "Yanks, 
go  home."  Insofar  as  anybody  here  or 
abroad  pays  attention  to  the  quitters,  they 
are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  American  people  will 
reject  the  quitters,  with  their  prescription 
for  retreat  and  defeat.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  have  the  will  and  the 
stamina  to  push  on  along  the  toilsome  path 
to  peace. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  in  the  Washington  News,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  signed  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Shackford,  a  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer,  that  reported  on  and  further  in- 
terpreted a  speech  the  night  before  In 
Salt  Lake  City  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Rusk. 

As  a  former  newspaperman  and  man- 
aging editor  I  am  familiar  with  the  me- 
chanics of  writing  and  printing  a  story 
in  a  metropolitan  daily.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  that  story  was  not  com- 
posed on  Friday  morning  in  time  for  the 
afternoon  News,  after  the  press  dis- 
patches came  from  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
story  was  written  the  day  before  with  a 
State  Department  release  containing  the 
text  of  Secretary  Rusk's  speech,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Shackford.  He  em- 
broidered it  considerably. 

Mr.  Shackford  began  his  story  by  say- 
ing that  Secretary  Rusk  had  "started  a 
quiet  campaign  to  answer  those  who  said. 
'South  Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life  of 
one  American  boy.* " 

I  have  said  that.  I  have  expressed 
that  view  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
repeat  it  now.  and  I  shall  continue  to 
repeat  it.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied 
the  record  of  10  years  of  tragic  futility, 
10  years  of  pouring  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  people  ex- 
ploited by  corrupt  dictators  who  have 
stolen  millions  of  the  dollars  we  have 
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poured  in  there  and  for  a  people  whjj 
have  shown  no  heart  to  flght.  feel  deeply 
that  it  is  time  to  reassess  our  policies 
and  that  we  quit,  as  far  as  sacrincing 
any  more  American  lives  are  conceme^. 
If  that  makes  us  quitters,  then  I  say  wie 
should  indeed  quit  this  costly  and  bloodj? 
folly.  How  many  more  lives  must  ^ 
sacrifice  in  this  wanton  wasteful  pur- 
suit. 

Secretary  Rusk,  in  an  Interview 
television  on  Sunday,  stated  that  he  ha|d 
not   referred   to   any   Senators.    I   aijn 
happy  to  accept  that  statement.    I  shajll 
take  his  word  for  it.  ! 

But  in  that  case  Mr.  Shackford  rei^- 
dered  a  great  disservice  to  Mr.  Rusk,  f^r 
In  his  story  he  stated  that  that  is  whtt 
Secretary  Rusk  intended.  The  story  Is 
definitely  tendentious  and  slanted.  f6r 
it  links  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [M|r. 
Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  Alasl^a 
with  the  following  sins :  i 

First,  in  addition  to  asking  that  '\fe 
take  our  boys  off  the  firing  line  in  Soul^h 
Vietnam,  where  they  should  never  hate 
been,  we  are  charged  with  "gutting  o 
foreign  aid  programs." 

I  am  convinced  that  we  greatly 
proved  the  foreign  aid  program,  and  th 
events  will   increasingly  prove  it. 
managed  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assi 
ance  Act  of  1963  to  eliminate  some  of 
extreme  follies.    We  sought  to  elimin 
the  payment  of  millions  of  dollars 
ruthless  dictators  who  are  using  thepe 
funds  to  wage  war  against  other  recipli- 
ents  of  our  foreign  aid.  | 

We   added   to  the  bill   amendment, 
which  would  deny  aid  to  aggressor  na- 
tions whose  rulers  are  taking  American 
dollars  designed  to  help  their  indig^t 
and  their  poor  and  using  that  money 
make  war  against  other  countries  whibh 
are  also  recipients  of  our  foreign  aid. 
bombing  their  villages,  killing  their  peb- 
ple  and  keeping  the  whole  Middle  Eastjin 
ferment.    Aggression  of   the  Far   E 
is  likewise  threatened  by  dictator 
karno.    To  that  extent  the  Congress  i 
proved  and  amended  the  foreign  aid  p 
gram,  but  did  not  gut  it.    We  impro 
it,  as  events  will  show.    It  can  be  furt 
improved  and  should  be. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Oregbn 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  w^re 
charged  by  Mr.  Shackford,  interpretfcg 
Secretary  Rusk,  with  "letting  down  bur 
defenses."  I  doubt  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  needs  any  defense  from  me, 
but.  speaking  for  myself,  I  have  neyer 
failed  to  vote  for  any  defense  appropria- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  for  25  year^  I 
have  contended  that  in  certain  aspetts 
our  defenses  were  far  from  adequate  aind 
have  sought  to  have  them  strengthenied. 
For  25  years  I  have  contended  tliiat 
Alaska  holds  a  strategic  position  in  our 
defense  system  which  has  never  b^en 
adequately  appreciated  by  our  military. 
The  position  of  Alaska  in  the  wo^ld, 
defensively  and  offensively  was  corre<^tly 
immortalized  by  Billy  Mitchell  29  ydars 
ago  when  he  said :  "He  who  holds  Ala^a, 
holds  the  world." 

But  his  w^isdom  concerning  the  miili- 
tary  importance  of  Alaska  was  as  little 
appreciated  by  the  high  Navy  and  Aitny 
brass  at  that  time  as  were  his  prophttic 
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and  sound  utterances  about  the  value  of 

air  power. 

I  have  contended  unceasingly  that  our 
defenses  in  Alaska  were  inadequate. 
Alaska  is  in  an  area  which  is  within 
naked-eye  view  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  oc- 
cupies the  only  terrain  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  that  fronts  on  the  strategic 
Arctic  Ocean. 

So  Mr.  Shackford's  statement  as- 
sociating the  Senator  from  Alaska  with 
"letting  down  our  defenses"  is  wholly 
false. 

He  further  included  the  two  Senators 
in  the  charge  that  we  urged  "leaving  the 
United  Nations."  I  have  not  only  not 
so  urged,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
United  Nations  should  be  supported  in 
every  way.  I  have  never  taken  any  other 
position. 

In  his  further  biased  and  falsifymg 
article  Mr.  Shackford  said  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  I 
both  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  pack  their  bags,  quit  South  Viet- 
nam, "and  leave  that  country  to  the  Com- 
munists." 

I  do  not  know  that  it  follows  that  if 
we  take  our  American  boys  from  the  fir- 
ing line  in  South  Vietnam  we  shall  leave 
that  country  to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Shackford  inserted  these  words; 
they  are  his,  not  mine. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  will 
follow,  although  it  is  a  possibility.  But 
it  is  equally  possible  that  the  Chinese, 
who  certainly  may  be  coveting  southeast 
Asia,  will  find  the  attempted  absorption 
of  this  area,  violently  anti-Chinese  for 
1,000  years,  as  much  of  a  problem  as  did 
the  French,  who  lost  175,000  men  trying 
to  hold  it,  and  as  the  United  States  has 
found  in  the  last  decade.  It  may  con- 
ceivably intensify  Red  China's  problems. 
In  any  event,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  repeatedly 
urged— and  I  agree  with  him— we  have 
no  business  being  there  all  alone.  In 
Korea  we  were  not  only  supporting  a 
people  who  wished  to  flght.  but  we  were 
part  of  a  United  Nations  team,  and  the 
troops  of  a  dozen  nations  fought  side  by 
side  with  ours.  That  is  not  the  case  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  have  so  de- 
clared, to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
arms,  ammunition,  and  transportation 
facilities  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
fight.  It  is  their  fight,  but  it  is  a  flght 
in  which  we  should  no  longer — if  indeed 
we  ever  should  have — sacrifice  the  lives 
of  American  boys. 

If  Secretary  Rusk  did  not  Intend 
to  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  and  to  me,  but  was  re- 
ferring to  people  who  had  written  to  the 
State  Department,  and  he  has  so  stated, 
Mr.  Shackford  certainly  owes  an  apology 
to  him  as  well  as  to  us  and  to  the  news- 
paper profession,  which  he  has  not  hon- 
ored in  this  highly  biased  and  distorted 
account. 

Since  I  made  my  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  March  10th  urging  that  we  take 
our  boys  off  the  firing  line  and  cease 
sacrificing  American  lives  I  have  re- 
ceived some  50  letters.  Only  one  dis- 
agrees with  my  position.  So  the  mall 
to  date  runs  50  to  1  in  favor  of  the  policy 
which  I  xirge. 


I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  that  it  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration, the  State  Department,  and 
the  Pentagon  to  reassess  our  southeast 
Asia  policy. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  It  can 
be  done.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Gteneral 
de  Gaulle  furnishes  the  answer,  that  of 
neutralizing  Vietnam,  but  it  is  worth  ex- 
ploring. The  plea  for  such  exploration 
and  of  other  possible  alternatives  has 
been  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
who  is  more  expert  on  the  subject  of 
southeast  Asia  than  any  other  Senator, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  voiced  by  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  face 
the  harsh  realities  and  stop  this  sense- 
less killing  of  our  American  boys  in  the 
most  distant  area  of  the  globe  that  has 
only  a  remote  bearing  on  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 
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DANGEROUS  PORTENTS  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
report  to  the  Senate  upon  a  visit  which 
I  made  to  Chile,  and  from  which  I  re- 
turned last  Tuesday,  with  respect  to  the 
political  situation  there,  which  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  with  respect  to  a  develop- 
ment there  of  a  more  hopeful  character 
for  the  Americas. 

I  had  the  privilege  while  I  was  in  Chile 
of  addressing  the  10th  plenary  session  of 
the  Assembly  of  Businessmen  of  the 
Americas  sponsored  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Council  of  Commerce  and  Produc- 
tion, the  short  name  for  which  in  Span- 
ish is  "CICYP." 

Attending  the  session  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  probably  the  most  representa- 
tive group  of  U.S.  executives  doing  busi- 
ness in  Latin  America  and  of  Latin 
American  business  leaders  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  long  time.  We  met  in  Chile 
at  a  critical  time,  for  that  country  is  not 
only  in  a  social  crisis,  but  a  political  crisis 

There  is  a  grave  danger  that  Cliile 
may  become  the  first  nation  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere — or  indeed,  the  first  na- 
tion anywhere— to  elect,  under  demo- 
cratic processes,  a  government  which  in- 
cludes openly  declared  Communist  par- 
ticipation. The  danger  is  that  such  a 
government  would  prove  to  be  Castro- 
ite  in  nature,  and  would  be,  in  effect,  a 
new  Cuba  based  on  the  South  American 
mainland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks  a  news  article  from  the  Nev 
York  Times  of  this  very  morning,  which 
in  essence  bears  out  the  conclusion  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoALrnoN  or  Centkb  and  Right  in  Chii* 

Collapses 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Santiaoo.  Chile,  March  22.— Chile's  one* 
powerful  alliance  of  center  and  right-wing 
parties  finally  broke  i^>art  this  weekend. 


As  a  result,  the  battle  for  the  presidency  Is 
now  principally  between  a  Communist- 
backed  Socialist  who  Is  a  supporter  of  Pre- 
mier Pldel  Castro  of  Cuba,  and  a  left-wing 
Christian  Democratic  reformer. 

Both  Senator  Salvador  Allende  of  the 
Socialist-Communist  Popvilar  Action  Front 
and  Senator  Eduardo  Prel  Montalva  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  are  sharp  critics  of  the 
present  Chilean  Government.  They  are  also 
critical  of  the  way  the  United  States  has 
operated  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Both  men  call  the  present  regime  a  false 
democracy  that  has  preserved  the  privileges 
of  the  upper  classes  without  effectively  at- 
tacking the  misery  of  millions  of  the  poor. 

Both  also  call  for  a  shake-up  of  the  copper 
mining  Industry,  Chile's  main  enterprise,  to 
give  the  country  control  of,  or  a  bigger  say 
in.  Its  operation.  Three  American-owned 
mines  produce  more  than  85  percent  of 
Chilean  copper. 

ELECTION   IN  SEPTEMBEB 

The  presidential  election  is  set  for  Septem- 
ber 4.  Senator  Prel  says  communism  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  majority  force  In  the  Popular 
Action  Front,  which  is  supporting  Dr.  Al- 
lende. Senator  Frel  declares  that  If  elected 
he  will  put  through  reforms  while  reei>ectlng 
democracy  and  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Allende.  at  a  giant  outdoor  rally,  de- 
clared: "I  am  not  a  Communist.  I  am  the 
founder  of  the  Socialist  party.  And  because 
I  am  a  good  Socialist  I  have  to  be  at  the  side 
of  our  Communist  brothers." 

He  asserted  that  in  his  long  public  life, 
including  service  as  a  Government  minister, 
he  had  always  stood  for  social  Justice  and 
never  for  anything  that  destroyed  personal 
liberties.  He  promised  to  protect  freedom 
and  declared  that  his  movement  rejected 
violence. 

Members  of  the  front  say  that  the  well- 
organized  Communists  make  up  slightly  less 
than  half  of  the  alliance.  They  note  that 
m  1946-47  Chile  had  a  popular  front,  with 
three  Communist  ministers  under  a  Radical 
President. 

In  the  confused  array  of  parties  here,  the 
Communists  have  accounted  for  about  12  to 
14  percent  of  the  total  vote  in  recent  na- 
tional elections.  Yet  the  Socialists  are  often 
more  militant  In  demanding  sharp  reforms. 

The  collapse  of  the  Democratic  Front  of 
middle-of-the-road  and  right-wing  parties 
came  about  In  Just  one  hectic  week. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  moderate 
Radical  party  voted  Friday  to  end  its  alliance 
with  the  right-wing  Conservative  and  Liberal 
parties.  For  several  years  this  alliance  sup- 
ported the  independent  President  Jorge 
Alessandrl  Rodriguez,  both  In  Congress  and 
by  making  up  most  of  his  Cabinet. 

The  Radicals,  the  biggest  of  the  three 
parties  in  the  alliance,  were  increasingly 
restless  over  what  they  felt  was  the  slow 
pace  of  social  reforms  to  give  the  masses 
better  living  standards  and  greater  educa- 
tional and  Job  opportunities.  They  withdrew 
from  the  Cabinet  last  year,  sensing  a  growing 
popular  disillusionment  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  then  the  economic  situation 
has  worsened. 

The  Radicals  executive  committee  also 
voted  to  end  their  remaining  ties  with  the 
Alessandrl  Government.  They  called  for  the 
resignation  of  Radical  subministers  and 
Radical  ambassadors  abroad,  including  Carlos 
Martinez  Sotomayor  at  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Allende,  who  has  great  personal  pop- 
ularity. Is  making  a  strong  effort  to  win  the 
Radicals  over  to  his  side  In  what  oould  be 
a  decisive  maneuver  of  the  campaign.  Some 
lmpoii»nt  Radical  leaders  show  considerable 
interest  In  his  offer. 

Other  Radical  leaders  say  that  the  party, 
at  its  special  national  convention  set  for 
April  4,  should  pick  a  new  candidate  to  re- 
place Senator  Julio  Dur&n,  whose  sudden 
withdrawal  brought  the  present  crisis  to  a 


climax.     Still  others  In  the   party  look  to- 
ward Senator   Frel  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  might  be  dis- 
mayed at  this  notion  of  a  Castrolte  Chile, 
but  It  is  vital  that  we  consider  the  pos- 
sibility now,  rather  than  after  the  fact — 
if,  most  unhappily,  it  should  prove  to  be 

Certainly,  the  results  of  the  congres- 
sional election  in  the  Chilean  Province 
of  Curic6 — which  occurred  while  I  was  in 
Santiago — has  been  interpreted  in 
Chilean  circles  as  a  dangerous  portent. 

The  results  in  Curico  showed  a  sharp 
reversal  in  the  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic front  coalition  which  dominated 
the  municipal  elections  held  about  a 
year  ago. 

A  comparison  between  the  results  of 
this  election  and  the  national  municipal 
elections  held  In  April  1963,  shows  that 
in  April  1963  the  Democratic  front 
received  49.5  percent  of  the  vote  in  Curic6 
Province,  while  in  March  1964  It  received 
32.5  percent  of  the  vote. 

By  contrast,  in  April  1963  the  Social- 
ist-Communist coalition.  FRAP,  received 
29  percent  of  the  vote,  while  in  March 
1964  it  received  39.5  percent  of  the  vote. 

In  April  1963  the  Christian  Democrats 
received  21.5  percent  of  the  vote,  while 
in  March  1964  they  received  28  percent 
of  the  vote. 

The  FRAP,  or  the  Socialist-Com- 
munist candidate  won  that  congressional 
by  election. 

It  is  a  small  consolation  to  those  who 
prefer  freedom  that  the  Socialist-Com- 
munist alliance  was  able  to  gain  that 
plurality  only  because  the  Democratic 
Front  and  the  Christian  Democrats  were 
divided. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  last  week's  elec- 
tion, the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Front  has  bowed  out  of  the 
race,  leaving  only  the  candidate  of  the 
smaller  Christian  Democratic  Party  to 
oppose  the  Socialist-Communist  alliance 
In  next  September's  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

One  cannot  precisely  say  what  would 
happen  if  the  Socialist-Communist  group 
won  the  presidential  election,  or  how  our 
people  or  our  Government  would  react. 
But  certainly  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  dismayed,  and  our  pres- 
ent policy  toward  Chile  reconsidered. 
This  policy  is  typified  by  loans — one  just 
recently  announced  for  $70  million — and 
by  a  partnership  of  interest  in  the  des- 
tiny of  Chile  and  the  well-being  of  its 
people — and  by  a  partnership  which  led 
to  our  investment  of  $768  million  out  of 
the  total  $8.5  billion  U.S.  investment  in 
Latin  America. 

Let  us  also  note  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  foreign  aid  mes- 
sage just  the  other  day,  specifically  men- 
tioned Chile  as  one  of  the  nations  in 
which  we  intend  to  concentrate  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds,  and  as  the  country 
which  has  established  an  economic  de- 
velopment arrangement  with  one  of  our 
States,  California,  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  Chile  in  the  eyes  of  the 
United  States. 

The  lesson  of  the  Curic6  election  l8 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  indefati- 
gable activity  by  the  freedom  parties  to 


counter  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the 
Socialist-Communists,  and  that  the  sta- 
tus quo  is  unacceptable  to  the  people  of 
Chile.  They  want  accelerated  develop- 
ment and  greater  opportunity  in  educa- 
tion, housing,  health,  and  jobs,  including 
those  on  the  higher  management  levels. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
promises  of  the  Socialist-Communist 
group  could  be  more  persuasive  than  the 
proven  capability  of  a  free  society  to 
deliver.  The  key  to  giving  the  people 
the  kind  of  encouragement,  hope  and 
assurance  they  are  seeking  Is  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  which  should  be  enlisted  in 
this  effort  to  show  the  responsibility 
for  social  progress  which  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  declarations  of  CICYP, 
on  which  I  am  now  reporting. 

I  appeal  to  the  businessmen  who 
gathered  at  Santiago,  under  the  auspices 
of  CICYP,  to  treat  Chile  as  its  first  effort 
under  the  Declaration  of  Santiago  and 
to  give  the  people  basic  assurances  of 
the  acceleration  of  their  development 
and  progress.  The  SocisOlst-Communist 
forces  can  only  promise,  but  the  private 
section  business  community  can  deliver. 
The  majority— close  to  61  percent— 
who  voted  for  the  democratic  parties  in 
the  Curic6  election,  show  that  most  of 
the  people  want  to  remain  free,  and  will 
do  so  if  given  hope  and  opportunity. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  these  develop- 
ments,  the   10th  Plenary  Assembly   of 
Businessmen  of  the  Americas  sponsored 
by  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Com- 
merce and  Production  was  momentous  In 
its  importance.    CICYP  is  a  hemisphere- 
wide  organization,  founded  in   1941  to 
speak  for  free  enterprise  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, promote  closer  association  among  in- 
dustrialists   and    businessmen    of    the 
Americas,  and  to  combat  the  tendency  of 
governments  to  encroach  on  the  field 
of  business.    The   assembly  last  week 
adopted  the  "Declaration  of  Santiago," 
and  appropriate  resolutions  providing  for 
the  effective  participation,  on  an  accel- 
erated basis,  by  the  private  sector  of  the 
Americas — cooperating  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Americas — in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.    The  assembly  caused  its 
president,   George  Moore,   who   is   also 
president  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  to  communicate  its  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  businessmen 
of  the  Americas  responded  to  the  Pres- 
ident's call,  made  in  his  address  to  the 
OAS  last  Monday,  for  private  enterprise 
participation  in  the  Alliance.  They  com- 
mitted themselves  to  active  participation 
in  public  as  well  as  economic  affairs  in 
the  fight  for  freedom  and  social  progress 
for  all  peoples,  in  Latin  America,  partic- 
ularly the  underprivileged.   This  is  likely 
to  prove  to  be  a  historic  document,  for 
the  businessmen  of  the  Americas  have 
set  as  their  goal:  "Promoting  the  eco- 
nomic integration  of  the  hemisphere,  ex- 
panding trade,  attaining  the  social  prog- 
ress contemplated  by  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance,  and  improving  the  education 
of  youth." 

It  Is  generally  supposed  that  VS.  pol- 
icy in  Latin  America  should  seek  to  foster 
freedom  as  well  as  economic  develop- 
ment; social  justice  as  well  as  the  safety 
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of  American  Investments.  It  Is  also  ar- 
gued that  we  should  not  become  involved 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  hemisphere's 
republics.  ,  . 

But  two  very  important  supplements 
must  be  made  to  these  principles: 

First,  since  private  enterprise  is  vital 
to  the  attainment  of  our  objectives,  we 
should  join  in  the  development  of  con- 
ditions under  which  private  enterprise 
can  operate  effectively  and  without  dis- 
crimination to  its  own  and  the  public 
interest. 

Second,  while  we  may  not  interfere  in 
the  internal  politics  of  any  country,  we 
certainly  have  the  right  to  express  dis- 
approval of  the  denial  of  free  institu^ 
tions  in  any  covmtry.  We  can  do  this 
directly  or  through  the  international 
organizations  to  which  we  adhere. 

In  this  respect.  I  believe  we  should  not 

give    the   impression   that   the   United 

States  intends  to  recognize  rightist  anq 

military  dictatorships  that  may  emerge 

in  Latin  America.    I  believe  we  should 

make  our  decisions  on  a  case-by-casa 

basis,  depending  on  how  the  basic  prln-| 

ciples  for  which  we  stand  may  best  bd 

served.    I  cannot  conceive  of  our  coxin-i 

try,  at  any  time,  being  party  by  aid| 

comfort,  or  recognition,  to  any  govem-f 

ment  which  does  not  promise  self-deter-f 

mination    and    freedom    within    somd 

proximate  time.  ] 

The  main  problem  faced  by  private 

enterprise  in  Latin  America  has  been 

the  charge  that  It  is  not  concerned  with 

social  progress.     Although  this  charge 

is  unwarranted  in  many  cases,  it  hat 

nonetheless  persistently  plagued  the  op* 

eration  of  private  enterprise  there,  caus* 

ing  many  difficulties  in  discriminatory 

taxation,  nationalization,  exchange,  and 

In  many  other  areas.    It  must  be  recog«- 

nized  that  at  least  70  percent  of  all  eco*- 

nomic  activity  In  Latin  America  is  carj- 

ried  on  by  private  enterprise,  and  that. 

contrary  to  a  wide-spread  impressior. 

90  percent  of  this  private  enterprise  it 

owned    by    Latin    American    investoris 

themselves. 

One  manifestation   of  the   effort   off 
private  enterprise  to  effectively  aid  L" 
the  development  of  Latin  America  an 
In  securing  it  for  freedom  has  been  th 
multinational,  private  investment  proj 
ect  of  ADELA— Atlantic  Community  D 
velopment  Group  for  Latin  America 
which  is  proceeding  most  auspiciously 
with  Western  European.  United  State$, 
and  Japanese  paricipation.  as  I  have  prej- 
vlously  reported  to  the  Senate — a  matt^ 
in  which  the  Senator  from  MinnesotB 
[Mr.  HtJMPHRiY]  and  I  have  joined  hands 
in  sponsoring  In  the  United  States.        : 

The  key  to  success  in  Latin  America  is 
In  two  programs:  First,  an  acceleration 
of  regional  economic  integration,  amd 
second,  expansion  of  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  Latin  American  develop- 
ment. The  historic  declarations  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  the  busi- 
nessmen's assembly  which  now  sponsors 
them,  will  prove  a  real  turning  point  In 
the  success  of  freedom  in  Latin  America. 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  adk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ^n 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  coi^y 
of  the  Declaration  of  Santiago  adopted 
by  the  10th  Plenary  Assembly  of  Bus  - 


nessmen  of  the  Americas,  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hitm- 
phrey]  sent  to  that  assembly,  along  with 
an  article  from  the  March  17  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Top  Candi- 
date Ends  Bid  for  Chilean  Presidency," 
and  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  March  20,  1964,  entitled 
"Storm  Signals  in  Chile." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DECUiaATION  OF  SANTIAGO 

At  the  10th  plenary  session  of  the  Inter- 
American  Cotmcll  of  Commerce  and  Produc- 
tion, the  btisinessmen  of  the  AmerlcaB  re- 
afQrm  their  resolve  to  stimulate  economic 
development,  to  accelerate  the  social  prog- 
ress of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  to 
achieve  a  rapid  and  effective  Improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  needy. 

They  proclaim  also  their  desire  to  assume 
larger  responsibilities  and  to  participate  more 
actively  in  public  affairs.  To  that  end.  they 
will  contribute  fully  their  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  spirit  of  enterprise  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  promoting  the  economic  integration 
of  the  hemisphere,  expanding  trade,  attain- 
ing the  lofty  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  improving  the  education  of  youth. 

They  declare  that  the  achievement  of  these 
goals  will  be  facilitated  by  a  coordinated 
economy,  which  assigns  to  government  and 
to  private  enterprise  their  true  and  com- 
plementary roles.  Every  effort  will  be  made 
to  eliminate  the  imnecessary  conflicts  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  government. 

They  maintain  nnally,  that  the  economi- 
cally strong  nations  must  cooperate  In  the 
development  of  the  economic  weaker  na- 
tions, with  an  understanding  that  the  prog- 
ress of  imderdeveloped  countries  depends 
upon  their  own  efforts. 

The  businessmen  of  the  Americas,  mind- 
ful of  the  ideological  war  which  confronts 
them  In  their  respective  countries,  will  re- 
double their  efforts  to  carry  out  their  own 
specific  economic  tasks,  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions to  society,  promote  national  and  Inter- 
national unity,  strive  to  make  more  evident 
the  fruits  of  democracy  and  liberty,  and  raise 
the  material  and  spiritual  level  of  all  social 
groups. 

Statement  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
TO  THE  10th  Plenary  Assembly  or  Busi- 
nessmen or  the  Americas 
I   deeply   regret   that  my   duties   as   floor 
leader  for  the  civil  rights  debate  which  has 
Just  opened  in  the  U.S.  Senate  prevents  my 
Joining  you  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  happy  to  send  a  message  of  greeting 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javtts,  of  New  York,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  In  achieving  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

We  have  learned  during  the  past  3  years 
that  the  goals  of  political  liberty,  social 
progress,  and  economic  development  can  be 
achieved  only  If  bold  government  action  Is 
combined  with  an  energetic  private  sector. 
The  economic  progress  we  seek  will  come 
only  If  the  business  and  financial  commu- 
nity display  both  Initiative  and  vision. 
When  initiative  is  combined  with  vision, 
there  need  be  no  conflict  between  the  Inter- 
ests of  private  enterprise  and  the  pubUc 
interest.  This  conference,  I  am  sure,  will  do 
much  to  deepen  our  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  close  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  government  In  accomplishing  the 
alms  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  meeting. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  17,  19641 
Top  Candidate   Ends   Bid   por   Chilean 

Presidency 
Santiago,  Chile.  March  16.-^\illo  Duran 
resigned  tonight  as  the  Government-backed 
presidential  candidate  in  the  wake  of  a  sur- 
prise Communist  victory  for  a  congressional 
seat  In  C\iric6  Province. 

Duran  bowed  to  pressure  by  leaders  of  the 
pro-Western  ruling  coalition  of  President 
Jorge  Alessandrl  who  wanted  a  more  appeal- 
ing votegetter  to  head  the  Government's 
ticket  In  the  September  4  presidential  bal- 
loting.    Alessandrl  cannot  run  again. 

The  sudden  resignation  temporarily  left 
the  coalition  without  a  candidate,  touched 
off  a  fliirry  of  leadership  meetings,  and 
strengthened  chances  that  Salvador  Allende, 
Communist-Socialist  candidate,  would  be 
elected  president. 

Allende  is  pledged  to  nationalize  the 
multimillion-dollar  American  copper  invest- 
ments in  Chile  (Anaconda  and  Kennecott). 
Dvu^n,  a  Federal  Senator,  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  front,  the  present 
ruling  coalition  of  the  ConservaUve,  Uberal. 
and  Radical  Parties. 

It  was  understood  that  he  had  pledged  be- 
fore yesterday's  Curic6  election  that  he  would 
drop  out  If  the  Communist-Socialist  candi- 
date, Oscar  Naranjo,  won.  There  was  spec- 
ulation that  Duran  would  be  replaced  by 
Orlando  Sandoval,  former  Agriculture  Minis- 
ter and  Ambassador  to  Belgium. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  20.  1964) 
Storm  Signals  in  Chile 
A  brief  news  item  from  SanUago.  Chile.  Is 
freighted  with  a  potentially  profund  mean- 
ing for  the  immediate  future  of  that  country. 
This  was  an  announcement  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Government-backed,  conservative 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  elections  on 
September  4.  Julio  Dur&n.  He  quit  after  a 
leftist  victory  in  a  congressional  election  In 
Curlc6  Province  last  Sunday. 

Apart  from  an  extreme  rightist.  Jorge  Prat, 
who  has  no  party  backing,  the  contest  is  now 
essentially  between  the  Christian  Democrat. 
Eduardo  Prei,  and  Salvador  Allende.  a  candi- 
date of  the  Communist-Socialist  leftwlng 
coalition  known  as  FRAP.  The  latter  came 
within  an  ace  of  defeating  the  present  Presi- 
dent. Jorge  Alessandrl,  in  the  1958  elections. 
Either  Prel  or  Allende  would  bring  drastic 
social  and  economic  reforms,  more  statlsm, 
and  a  more  Independent,  nationalistic  for- 
eign policy.  Dr.  Prel.  however.  Is  left  of 
center  rather  than  leftist,  and  he  is  much 
more  democratic  in  our  usage  of  the  word 
than  U  his  opponent.  Should  Dr.  Allende 
get  a  plurality— a  majority  Is  most  un- 
likely— Latin  America  would  for  the  first  time 
In  Its  history  be  seeing  a  genuine  left- 
winger  elected  to  national  office  by  a  strictly 
democratic  process. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Chile  Is  traversing 
a  national  crisis.  The  form  It  seems  to  be 
taking  Is  an  effort  of  the  excluded  masses 
to  enter  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
mlleau  who  make  up  the  traditional  ruling 
classes.  Often  a  nation  cannot  make  this 
transition  without  a  revolution  of  the  Mexi- 
can or  Cuban  type.  The  hope  of  a  peaceful 
transformation  in  Chile  lies  In  its  deep- 
seated  democratic  traditions. 

The  United  States  Is  going  ahead  with  new 
loans — $70  million  In  the  past  week.  There 
are  about  a  billion  dollars  of  private  U.S.  In- 
vestments in  the  copper,  nitrate,  and  Iron 
Industries,  which  is  a  big  stake.  But  the 
elimination  of  Senator  Julio  Dur&n  from  the 
presidential  race  gives  Washington  some- 
thing new  to  worry  about. 
address  of  senator  JAvrrs  before  the  ioth 

PLENARY   ASSEMBLY   OF  BUSINESSMEN   OF  THK 
AMERICAS,    SANTIAGO,   CHILE.    MARCH    16.    19«4 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
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excellent  speech  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  delivered  at  the 
conference  in  Santiago,  on  which  he  has 
just  reported.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
voices  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  international  economic  policy,  and 
international  trade.  At  the  conference 
in  Santiago,  he  brought  his  knowledge  of 
trade  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  Latin 
American  trade  problems.  He  discussed 
the  development  of  incipient  common 
markets  in  this  hemisphere ;  and  pointed 
out  the  immense  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  trade  through  a  Latin  American 
common  market.  I  commend  his  speech 
to  the  attention  of  all,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Age  of  the  Good  Partner:  A  Program 

FOR  THE  Americas 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  at  the 
10th  Plenary  Assembly  of  Businessmen  of 
the  Americas,  sponsored  by  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Council  of  Commerce  and  Production, 
in  Santiago.  Chile,  Monday.  March  16.  1964) 
The  questions  that  must  be  answered  by 
the  governments  and  responsible  elements  of 
the    Western   Hemisphere   In   the   next  few 
years  are  whether  we  are  capable  of  under- 
standing   the   social    and    political   ferment 
which    now    pervades    the    hemisphere    and 
whether  we  are  ready  to  deal  with  this  fer- 
ment by  making  the  necessary  and  sustained 
adjustments  to  satisfy  the  jvist  aspirations 
of    its    peoples.    How    can    we — acting    to- 
gether— bring    about    economic    and    social 
change  within  a  democratic  framework?    Not 
only  the  U.S.  future  relations  to  the  hemi- 
sphere but  the  future  of  each  nation  of  the 
hemisphere  depends  on  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Accordingly.  I  propose  that  the  policy  of 
the  good  partner  should  succeed  the  policy 
of  the  good  neighbor.  In  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics.  To  Implement  this 
policy.  I  suggest  for  your  consideration  an 
economic  program  for  the  Americas,  con- 
sisting of  two  major  parts:  (1)  A  basic  re- 
vision of  the  trade  relations  among  the 
Latin  American  republics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  the  Latin  American  Republics 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the 
other  hand.  leading  to  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  and  a  Western  Hemisphere 
Free  Trade  Area;  and  (2)  a  new  role  for 
the  private  enterprise  system  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Americas — a  new  social  direc- 
tion, with  broader  responsibilities  and  com- 
mensurately  broader  opportunities  for  suc- 
cess. 

We  all  know  that  in  developing  countries 
the  political  framework  within  which  eco- 
nomics and  society  operate  tends  to  deter- 
mine the  success  of  even  the  most  auspi- 
cious efforts.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
program  which  I  propose  needs  to  be 
espoused  by  the  democratic,  progressive  and 
non-Communist  parties  of  the  American 
republics. 

Great  and  fundamental  changes  are  taking 
place  In  every  part  of  the  world  which  criti- 
cally affect  the  future  plans  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  nuclear  stalemate  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
lessened  the  chances  of  war  but  Increased 
competition  between  the  two  systems  In 
trade,  aid,  and  culture.  Longstanding  ten- 
sions existing  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
over  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment have  come  out  Into  the  open  for  all  to 
see  and  have  considerably  weakened  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Communist  parties  everywhere. 


Nationalism,  a  desire  for  self-determination, 
is  causing  many  nations  now  undergoing  the 
process  of  economic  development  to  seek 
their  own  direction  outside  the  shadows  of 
the  two  power  blocs.  Western  Europe  Is 
fully  recovered,  the  E!urop>ean  Common  Mar- 
ket is  a  reality  and  France  under  General  de 
Gaulle  has  embarked  on  an  effort  to  create 
a  third  force. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  centuries- 
old  lethargy  towards  social  Injustice,  poverty, 
feudal  land  systems,  hunger,  and  disease  Is 
giving  way  to  an  Insistent  demand  for  politi- 
cal and  social  reform  and  economic  Improve- 
ment. 

The  response  of  the  inter- American  system 
to  this  demand,  although  at  first  long  de- 
layed, has  been  by  no  means  Ineffective. 
Within  the  space  of  4  short  years,  there  has 
been  brought  into  existence  a  new  system  of 
inter-American  cooperation  for  economic  and 
social  development — the  act  of  Bogot&,  the 
Central  American  Common  Market,  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Despite  criticisms  which  may  be  leveled 
against  some  aspects  of  its  Implementation, 
the  Alliance  Is  already  achieving  one  of  Its 
fundamental  objectives — to  create  an  aware- 
ness throughout  the  hemisphere  that  com- 
prehensive and  well-planned  social  policies 
and  reforms  are  essential  to  achieve  acceler- 
ated economic  development  in  a  democratic 
framework.  The  new  atmosphere  created 
by  the  Alliance  appears  also  to  be  exercising 
a  major  Influence  on  the  internal  politics  of 
a  nimiber  of  Latin  American  countries. 

Another  encouraging  step  was  the  estab- 
lishment, at  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
Ministers  of  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  last  November,  of  an 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CIAP)  to  coordinate  and  pro- 
mote the  multilateral  implementation  of  the 
Alliance.  The  establishment  of  CIAP  repre- 
sents a  development  of  historic  Importance 
to  Latin  America,  similar  to  the  OEEC.  which 
played  such  an  important  role  under  the 
Marshall  plan  In  the  recovery  and  xinlflca- 
tion  of  Western  Europe.  Indeed,  even  today, 
as  I  speak  here,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  diplomatic 
community  are  celebrating  the  Installation 
of  CIAP,  and  the  third  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  first  call  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  at  the  White  House  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  great  unfulfilled  tasks,  however,  do 
not  permit  a  pause  over  what  has  been 
achieved.  Gains,  which  have  been  made  In 
Latin  America  in  the  formulation  of  develop- 
ment plans,  in  economic  Integration  and  In 
increasing  the  economic  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  will  now  have  to  be  followed 
by  further  progress  in  education,  health. 
Industrial  development,  housing,  and  In- 
stitutional reforms  of  all  kinds. 

The  hemisphere  must  now  turn  its  at- 
tention to  the  future  and  take  the  next 
steps  necessary  to  give  new  impetus  to  the 
gains  already  made  in  its  economic  develop- 
ment. 

First,  we  must  accelerate  the  process  of 
regional  economic  Integration. 

The  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  are  clear  evidence  that  the  idea  of 
continentwlde  economic  Integration  can  be- 
come a  reality  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In 
Its  brief  period  of  existence,  LAFTA.  which 
Includes  82  percent  of  Latin  America's  popu- 
lation and  78  percent  of  its  Income,  has 
closely  adhered  to  its  schedule  of  tariff  re- 
ductions, resulting  in  a  significant  increase 
in  intrareglonal  trade:  up  37  percent  from 
1961  to  1962.  The  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  is  much  smaller  than  LAFTA. 
with  a  population  of  12  million  as  compared 
to  180  million  for  LAPTA.  and  an  estimated 
total  QNP  of  $2.3  billion  as  compared  with 


an  estimated  $55  billion  for  LAPTA.  But 
during  its  as  yet  short  life,  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  has  eliminated 
trade  barriers  on  about  half  of  the  trade 
of  member  countries,  standardized  external 
tariffs  on  most  commodities,  launched  a  re- 
gional development  bank,  set  up  machinery 
for  resolving  disputes  arising  among  its 
members,  and  Just  last  month,  established 
machinery  for  a  Central  American  Monetary 
Union  as  a  base  for  eventual  monetary  uni- 
fication. As  a  result  of  the  activities  of 
the  CACM  the  members'  trade  with  each 
other  has  Increased  from  3  percent  of  their 
total  trade  In  1958  to  11  percent  In  1962. 
The  members  still  do  well  over  70  percent 
of  their  trade  with  Exirope  and  the  United 
States. 

Undeniably,  many  problems  remain  before 
the  broader  aims  of  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic Integration  are  fully  realized.  LAPTA 
faces  Important  difficulties  in  negotiating 
further  tariff  concessions,  in  creating  a  com- 
mon market  In  specific  complementary  In- 
dustries within  the  region.  In  creating  an 
adequate  Inland  and  ocean  transportation 
system  and  in  providing  adequate  financing 
for  its  foreign  trade.  The  CACM,  In  turn,  Is 
faced  by  problems  arising  from  the  existing 
Inequalities  In  the  development  levels  of  Its 
member  countries  and  their  dependence  on 
primary  commodities  for  the  bulk  of  their 
export  earnings. 

The  resolution  of  these  problems,  In  my 
view,  can  best  be  effected  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  geniilne  Latin  American  common 
market,  within  which  goods,  persons,  and 
capital  can  move  more  freely  and  which 
would  comprise  the  nine  countries  of 
LAPTA,  five-nation  CACM  as  a  unit,  plus 
Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Panama,  and  certain 
of  the  Caribbean  countries.  With  the 
emergence  of  a  common  external  tariff  and 
a  phased,  across-the-board  removal  of  tar- 
iffs on  intrareglonal  trade,  there  would 
emerge  in  such  an  arrangement  a  mass  mar- 
ket of  220  million  with  a  combined  annual 
GNP  of  between  $70  and  $80  billion,  $18 
billion  In  foreign  trade,  and  $2.5  billion  In 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves.  Such  a 
common  market  with  a  unified  commercial 
policy  would  greatly  increase  Latin  America's 
leverage  with  the  industrial  countries  of  the 
West  in  the  field  of  trade.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide a  powerful  pull  on  private  capital  from 
the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan 
which  is  essential  for  Latin  America's  rapid 
industrial  development.  It  would  permit 
the  establishment  of  a  rational  regional 
transportation  system.  In  coastal  shipping 
as  well  as  Inland  road  and  rail  transporta- 
tion. It  could  provide  a  great  stimuliis  to 
economic  growth  through  the  strengthening 
of  competition  in  the  region,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  additional  local  manufactiirlng. 
Further  diversification  In  production  In  do- 
mestic manufactures  would  help  to  reduce 
Latin  America's  dependence  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  primary  commodities. 

The  United  States  could  provide  a  major 
Impetus  to  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American 
common  market  by  offering  to  LAFTA  and 
CACM  a  unilateral  reduction  in  U.S.  tariffs 
on  simple  manufactures  and  semimanufac- 
tiires  Imported  from  Latin  America  in  ex- 
change for  a  speedup  in  the  rate  of  the 
Integration  schedules  of  LAFTA  and  CACM, 
and  effective  safeguards  for  new  foreign 
Investment.  The  extension  of  unilateral 
tariff  concessions  to  developing  nations  on 
this  basis  would  be  preferable  to  proposals 
now  being  advanced  by  developing  nations 
which  do  not  provide  some  reciprocity  to  the 
developed  nations. 

Once  such  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  is  a  reality,  the  United  Statee  and 
Canada  would  have  to  establish  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  it.  Such  a  relationship  could 
take  the  form  of  a  Western  Hemisphere  free 
trade  area  limited  to  raw  materials.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  United  States.  Canada, 
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and  the  Latin  American  Common  Market 
would  reduce  their  trade  restrictlons^bcth 
tariffs  and  import  quotas — on  raw  materials 
originating  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a 
phased  annual  basis  until  such  trade  re- 
strictions, say  in  10  years,  are  at  zero. 

As  the  Latin  American  Common  Market  U 
more  industriadlzed  and  Is  able  to  compete 
with  the  more  efficient  industries  of  Western 
Europe,  Japcui.  and  the  United  States,  thU 
limited' Western  Hemisphere  free  trade  ares 
could  be  expanded  to  cover  manufactured 
products;  and  could  develop  further  by  negO' 
tlatlng    arrangements    with    other    reglona. 
trading  groups,  such  as  the  European  Eco- 
nomic  Conunimlty.    Its  existence  would  als<» 
Insure   that   the   Latin   American   Commoii 
Market  would  be  outward  looking  and  com 
petltlve. 

In  10  years'  time,  a  common  market  areik 
of  200  to  300  million  people  (larger  even  thai  i 
oxir  own  U.S.  common  market  of  50  States 
could  be  created.  Justifying  the  establish- 
ment of  highly  efficient,  large-scale  indus- 
tries in  Latin  America. 

In  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Western 
Hemisphere  free  trade  area  on  raw  ma- 
terlals,  I  am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that 
55  percent  of  Latin  America's  exports  to  the 
United  States  already  enter  the  United  Stateb 
duty  free  and  that  the  forthcoming  trade 
negotiations  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  may  bring  additional  benefits  to  lAtli 
America. 

For,  while  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  wit  i 
precision  the  amount  of  trade  that  would  b  e 
generated  by  eliminating  trade  barriers  oi 
raw  materials,  a  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Inter-American  Research  Committee  cf 
the  National  Planning  Association  suggesis 
that  such  a  move  could  have  a  substantliJ 
Impact  on  Latin  American  exports  to  tie 
United  States,  which  now  total  $3.4  billion. 
It  was  estimated  that  suspension  of  U.S.  Ixt- 
port  restrictions  on  a  selected  category  of 
Latin  American  raw  materials  would  In- 
crease U.S.  Imports  from  Latin  America  by  ut 
least  $850  mUUon,  and  perhaps  by  as  much 
as  $1.7  billion. 

Some  will  protest  that  such  an  arrangi;- 
ment  would  necessitate  a  departure  by  the 
United  States  from  Its  traditional  xmcondl- 
tlonal  most-favored-natlon  policy.  My  an- 
swer Is  that  GATT  has  already  made  a  nun  i- 
ber  of  exceptions  to  this  principle,  notably 
In  the  case  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  the  European  Free  Trade  Area. 
I  see  no  reason  why  GATT  should  object 
to  a  similar  exception  with  respect  to  tlie 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For 
the  United  States,  It  may  be  necessary  to 
subordinate  the  value  of  continuing  tie 
practice  of  extending  U.S.  tariff  concessions 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  all  countrl  es 
automatically,  to  perhaps  the  greater  value 
of  aiding  the  worldwide  movement  toward 
regional  economic  Integration. 

Nor  am  I  unaware  of  the  difficulties  In- 
volved in  creating  such  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Free  Trade  Area,  especially  In  regapd 
to  such  commodities  as  sugar,  lead,  aid 
zinc.  But  with  U.S.  cooperation  and  hemi- 
spheric determination.  I  am  confident  thdse 
problems  are  not  Insoluble. 

As  we  examine  the  future  shape  of  cur 
trade  relations,  there  are  problems  which 
can  and  should  be  resolved  now  In  our  reu- 
tual  Interest. 

The  United  States  should  utilize  the  forlh- 
comlng  'Kennedy  round"  of  trade  negotjla- 
tlons  to  facilitate  entry  for  Latin  AmerK^an 
exports — primary  commodities  as  well  j  as 
other  products — to  the  European  Comn^on 
Market.  There  appears  to  be  some  disposition 
along  this  line  by  the  EEC,  notwithstanding 
Its  special  relations  with  the  associated 
African  States.  Also,  together  with  ot^er 
Americans,  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  ml^i 
mlze   to   the    greatest    extent   possible     '- 
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rigors  of  U.S.  Import  quotas  on  such  products 
as  lead,  zinc,  and  residual  fuel  oil.  I  also 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  sup- 
port measures  like  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  designed  to  stabilize  primary 
commodity  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  us  must  recognize 
the  dangers  of  Inflation— In  some  places 
galloping  inflation— which  nullifies  economic 
gains.  The  filght  of  capital  and  the  grave 
Imbalance  of  the  International  balance  of 
payments  represent  major  threats  to  coun- 
tries subject  to  these  Inflationary  forces. 
To  deal  with  this  threat  every  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  modernize  antiquated  fiscal 
systems  and  monetary  policies  and  to  orga- 
nize capital  markets  and  other  institutions 
to  mobilize  untapped  national  savings  for 
productive  uses.  In  short,  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation  must  be  the  rule,  even 
as  we  develop  Western  Hemisphere  Institu- 
tions along  the  lines  which  I  am  charting 

here.  ^       _*    » 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  second  part  or 
the  economic  proposal  I  am  here  advancing— 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Latin  American  nations  must  flna 
means  for  Improving  the  climate  for  private 
Initiative,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  social  Justice.  These  ends  are  not  In  the 
least  Incompatible.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  Latin  America  Is  trying  to  achieve  In  a 
decade  what  has  taken  a  century  In  the 
United  States  and  Is  even  yet  far  from  per- 
fected there — the  operation  of  private  busi- 
ness m  the  public  Interest.  What  Is  needed 
is  a  new  spirit  both  on  the  part  of 
government  and  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
achievement  of  common  goals  of  progress 
without  sacrificing  their  own  self-interest. 
In  many  Latin  American  countries,  leader- 
ship In  developing  such  a  spirit  has  been 
demonstrated  to  a  heartening  degree. 

Latin  American  development  can  be  based 
on  a  strong  foundation  of  successful  private 
enterprise  Investment.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  not  only  does  some  70  percent  of 
all  Latin  American  economic  activity  orig- 
inate in  the  private  sector,  but  contrary  to 
a  widespread  Impression,  90  percent  of  this 
private  sector  is  owned  by  Latin  American 
investors    themselves.      A    developing    eco- 
nomic system  so  Intimately  tied  to  private 
ownership  clearly  cannot  accelerate  Its  for- 
ward movement  In  the  face  of  the  erosion  of 
Investor  confidence — an  erosion  signalled  by 
a  substantial  outflow  of  private  Latin  Ameri- 
can capital  over  the  past  few  years  and  the 
sharp  reduction  In  net  U.S.  private  Invest- 
ment.   I  am  aware  of  the  selective  nature  of 
the  Investment  process  and  of  certain  bright 
spots  In  the  picture.     However,  these  posi- 
tive currents  are  bucking  a  great  outward 
tide  caused  by  private  decisions  which  rcmge 
from  expressions  of  Indifference  to  acts  of 
panic.     To   reverse   the   outward   tide — and 
such  a  reversal  Is  essential — the  positive  fac- 
tors   must    be    greatly    augmented.      Latin 
American  governments  can  aid  Immeasurably 
In  restoring  Investor  confidence.     The  Infu- 
sion of  Western  European  private  and  pub- 
lic Investment  Into  these  contrary  streams 
can  also  be  an  Important  element  In  revers- 
ing the  overall   capital  outflow  and  In  ac- 
celerating    the     momentum     of     economic 
growth  In  Latin  America. 

The  Atlantic  Community  Development 
Group  for  Latin  America  (ADELA),  under 
the  sponsorship  originally  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference  and.  In  the  United 
States,  of  myself  and  Senator  Hxtbert  Hum- 
phrey, of  Minnesota,  was  established  In  order 
to  formulate  a  means  for  focusing  free  world 
economic  strength — I.e..  the  force  of  private 
sector  activity — on  this  problem. 

The  multinational,  multlenterprlse  pri- 
vate Investment  company  now  being  estab- 
lished   to    Implement    the    ADELA   program 


envisages  a  revltallzatlon  of  the  private  en- 
terprise forces  In  Latin  America  by  enlisting 
the  partnership  of  North  American.  Euro- 
pean, and  Japanese  private  enterprise 
strength.  In  the  first  instance,  this  Invest- 
ment company  will  focus  on  expanding  the 
sector  of  medium-sized  and  smaller  enter- 
prises m  Latin  America  so  that  they  may 
serve  as  the  essential  base  for  the  larger 
ventures  of  national  and  regional  economic 
development.  The  talents  and  the  capital  of 
many  enterprises  of  many  nations  will  go 
into  partnership  with  the  Latin  American 
enterpriser.  In  order  to  supply  him  with 
that  measvu-e  of  financial  resources  and  tech- 
nical assistance  which  he  needs  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  In  the  success  of  the  social- 
economic  revolution  which  Is  Intended  to 
carry  Latin  America  toward  a  new  era  of 
freedom. 

The  Implementation  of  the  ADELA  pro- 
gram represents  a  vmlque  experiment.  It 
recognizes  that  the  governments  most  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  Alliance— I.e.,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States — cannot  accomplish  the  Job  of  Latin 
American  economic  development  alone.  It 
recognizes,  above  all,  that  even  all  of  the 
governments  of  the  free  world  together  are 
not  possessed  of  the  combination  of  capital, 
skills.  Initiative,  and  knowledge  needed  for 
the  successful  economic  development  of  Lat- 
in America  and  that  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  Is  Indispensable. 

In  the  ADELA  project  the  private  sector  of 
the  free  world  has  the  opportunity  to  give 
concrete  evidence  of  a  fact  which  It  has  too 
long  claimed  to  be  self-evident.  It  can  show 
that  inherent  In  the  processes  of  the  system 
of  private  enterprise,  which  has  brought  his- 
torlcally  unparalleled  wealth  to  large  areas 
of  this  globe,  are  qualities  of  statesmanship 
and  discipline  which  can  give  Latin  America 
an  opportunity  to  attain  equality  of  economic 
status.  Indeed,  private  enterprise  can  show 
that  it  has  the  moral  qualities  needed  for  Its 
own  survival.  In  those  areas  now  threatened 
from  the  outside  by  a  system  which  cannot 
abide  Individual  Initiative,  which  cannot 
tolerate  private  ownership  of  anything  and 
which  affords  no  person  credit.  Above  all,  the 
leaders  of  private  enterprise  can  display  a 
political  awareness  of  the  shape  of  the  future. 
Thus,  the  successful  realization  of  this  pri- 
vate enterprise  action  program  in  the  ADELA 
investment  company  can  be  a  tiirnlng  point 
in  the  history  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  ADELA  project  private  enterprises 
are  seeking  to  turn  their  capital,  manpower 
and  techniques  to  the  creation  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  will  assure  the 
viability  of  the  system  upon  which  their  own 
existence  depends— not  only  today  or  tomor- 
row but  far  into  the  future.  If  the  peoples 
In  this  great  Western  Hemisphere  can  be 
shown  that  relative  freedom  from  poverty 
can  be  achieved  by  means  compatible  with 
individual  political  freedom,  they  will  deci- 
sively choose  such  means.  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omies is  uniquely  fitted  to  meet. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  economic  program 
I  have  outlined  here  should  be  espoused  by 
the  democratic,  progressive  and  non-Com- 
munist parties  of  the  American  Republics,  l 
believe  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Latin  America  can  be  enormously  for- 
warded through  the  work  of  poUtlcal  parties 
which  possess  the  will  to  express  a  real 
evangelism  for  freedom  and  free  institu- 
tions—an  evangelism  which  can  be  communi- 
cated directed  to  the  people  in  meaningful 

terms.  .. 

In  short,  the  Western  Hemisphere  needs 
to  develop  a  flaming  morale  conducive  to 
values  which  freedom  and  private  enterprise 
can  foster.  And  this  spirit  can  be  created  by 
an  Identification  of  the  mutuality  of  in- 
terest In  each  country  of  all  peoples  In  the 
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Western  Hemisphere  who  are  fighting  for 
these  values  on  the  basis  of  democratic  po- 
litical organization,  our  common  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  ethic  and  progressive  economic 
principles. 

One  way  to  do  this  has  been  suggested 
by  your  compatriot  and  scholar,  Felipe  Her- 
rera.  President  of  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
who  has  proposed  a  Latin  American  assembly 
with  functional  participation  by  capital, 
labor,  and  the  universities,  with  a  coopera- 
tive working  arrangement  with  delegates  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Call  It,  if  you  will,  the 
Parliament  of  the  Hemisphere. 

Whatever  steps  we  take  to  develop  greater 
hemispheric  unity  would  advance  In  our 
time  the  dream  of  Simon  Bolivar  when  he 
envisioned  consolidating  Latin  America  Into 
a  single  nation,  united  by  pacts  Into  a  single 
bond. 

"The  time  has  now  arrived,"  said  Bolivar 
140  years  ago,  "when  the  Interests  and  asso- 
ciations which  unite  the  American  Republics 
should  secure  a  firm  foundation." 

It  Is  a  fitting  note  on  which  to  sum  up 
and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  high  pur- 
pose— as  valid  today  as  It  was  then — and 
at  least  as  urgent. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
war  on  poverty  is  to  achieve  any  lasting 
degree  of  success,  it  should  provide  the 
capability  of  striking  at  the  hard  roots 
of  this  problem.  Adequate  and  compre- 
hensive education  is  one  of  the  essentials, 
but  all  of  the  available  data  on  this  aspect 
of  the  poverty  problem  show  that  our 
schools  are  not  doing  the  job  that  is 
needed.  The  harsh  fact  is  that  many 
children  from  disadvantaged  homes  are 
not  getting  the  needed  education.  Many 
fail  in  the  first  grades  and  continue  to 
fail  until  they  are  old  enough  to  drop  out, 
where  they  join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  delinquent.  Moreover,  such 
failure  brings  with  It  as  a  consequence 
serious  deterioration  in  the  standing  and 
prestige  of  the  education  system.  Yet 
only  peripheral  assistance  to  the  schools 
is  available  in  the  present  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act.  Effective  remedies  can 
come  only  from  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 
cation, for  only  with  qualified  schools 
and  adequate  teaching  aids  can  we  back 
up  the  belief  that  many  children  from 
disadvantaged  homes  can  perform  what 
is  required  of  them.  Given  these  favor- 
able conditions,  there  is  sound  reason  to 
believe  that  schools  can  teach  effectively 
disadvantaged  children. 

Two  significant  articles  in  the  press 
emphasize  the  importance  of  attacking 
the  poverty  problems  at  this  level.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Fred  M. 
Hechinger.  entitled  "Localities  With  Own 
Improvement  Plans  Seen  Getting  Prior- 
ity." which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  March  22;  and  the  feature 
article  written  by  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Francis  Keppel,  entitled 
"Command  Posts  in  New  War:  Slum 
Schools  Could  Be  Logical  Nucleus  of 
Attack  on  Poverty  If  They  Were  Light- 
houses and  Not  Fortresses,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
March  22. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Mar.  22,  1964] 

Federal  School  Aid:  LocALrriES  Wrrn  Own 
Improvement  Plans  Seen  Gettino  Pkior- 
rrr 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 

President  Johnson's  $1  billion  program  of 
war  against  poverty  assigns  a  key  role  to 
education.  It  Is  a  role  which  has  been  In 
the  talking  stage  since  before  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  inauguration,  but  has  as- 
sumed new  Importance  as  a  result  of  the 
pressures  by  civil  rights  leaders  in  the  north- 
ern cities  where  the  battle  for  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  slum  schools  has 
become  education's  first  priority. 

Although  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
Johnson  proposals  remain  vague  and,  In  the 
President's  own  word,  "flexible,"  certain 
broad  outlines  emerge.  Most  Important 
among  the  hints  of  the  future  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's stress  on  the  Importance  of  local  Ideas 
and  efforts  and  the  need  for  new,  rather  than 
traditional,  approaches. 

This  puts  considerable  responsibility  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  national,  and  especially 
the  urban,  educational  leadership.  It  will 
probably  mean  that  those  local  school  super- 
intendents and  college  presidents  who  come 
up  with  their  own  plans  into  which  Federal 
dollars  can  flt,  without  danger  of  waste,  may 
get  ahead  of  the  parade.  In  other  words, 
there  Is  to  be  an  element  of  national  com- 
petition In  the  program,  probably  because 
the  President  and  his  advisers — particularly 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Kep- 
pel— distrust  the  routine  approach  which  has 
been  so  dismal  a  falltire  In  the  big  city  sltmis. 

Fortunately,  American  school  leaders  have 
a  number  of  examples  of  past  proposals  and 
actions,  here  and  elsewhere,  which  may  help 
them  on  their  way. 

TASK   FORCE   REPORT 

The  broadest  hint  was  contained  In  the 
original  task  force  report  drawn  up  at  the 
request  of  President  Kennedy  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  educators,  including  Mr.  Kep- 
p>el,  then  dean  of  Harvard's  Graduate  School 
of  Education.  It  called  for  a  special  fund  of 
Federal  aid  for  distressed  areas,  particularly 
the  city  slums.  Such  money  was  seen  as  an 
essential  Ingredient  for  any  large-scale  ex- 
perimentation aimed  at  providing  for  slimi 
children  the  kind  of  education  which  sub- 
stitutes many  of  the  Items  which  are  offered 
to  middle-class  children  at  home. 

In  New  York  City  the  original  higher  hori- 
zons program  achieved  something  of  this 
nature.  It  offered  children  from  under- 
privileged homes  not  only  Improved  Instruc- 
tion In  school,  with  greater  personal  atten- 
tion by  good  teachers,  but  also  arranged 
cultural  opportunities,  such  as  visits  to  con- 
certs, operas,  and  theaters,  for  them. 
Linked  with  a  similar  program  In  the  high 
schools,  the  experiment  was  at  flrst  startllng- 
ly  successful.  It  gave  youngsters  a  mean- 
ingful lease  on  life,  with  all  the  aspirations 
of  more  economically  fortunate  children. 

One  of  the  pitfalls  of  such  a  program  Is 
that,  once  It  Is  proved  successful.  It  must  be 
applied  to  greater  numbers  of  children. 
When  this  happens — as  It  did  In  New  York — 
the  school  system  must  spread  the  funds 
and  the  special  staffs  too  thin.  In  the  end, 
as  a  result  of  watering  down,  the  original 
gains  are  lost  and  only  the  label  and  the 
publicity  value  remain. 

This  is  why,  with  the  success  of  specific 
pilot  programs  already  shown,  substantial 
and  continuing  Federal  funds  are  of  vital 
importance. 

In  a  completely  different  area,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  need  for  programs  which 


combine  Job  training  and  education.  This 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  reason  why  so  many 
past  attempts  at  preventing  school  dropouts 
have  failed.  They  often  have,  in  the  words 
of  the  San  Francisco  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Harold  Spears,  merely  brought 
youngsters  back  Into  school  without  suffi- 
cient thought  about  the  kind  of  program  of 
education  that  Is  relevant  to  their  needs. 

THE   SAME  THINGS 

Even  so-called  remedial  programs  tend  to 
do  the  same  things  after  school — often  with 
the  same  teachers — which  failed  to  do  any 
good  during  school  hours. 

Here  again  educators  may  look  to  prece- 
dents which  have  been  given  too  little  at- 
tention In  the  past  because  they  departed 
from  the  organizational  routine.  They 
should  not.  of  course,  be  blindly  Imitated, 
where  new  situations  call  for  new  ideas,  but 
they  ought  to  offer  some  guidelines. 

For  example,  cooperative  education  has 
been  applied  on  the  college  level,  and  In 
some  cities  (including  New  York)  even  in 
high  school,  with  marked  success.  Under 
such  programs,  pupils  study  and  work,  and 
their  work  may  range  from  simple  Jobs  In 
Industry  or  business  to  highly  complicated 
and  advanced  scientific  occupations. 

Northeastern  University,  in  Boston,  one  of 
the  leaders  In  the  cooperative  education 
movement,  has  opened  up  such  highly  pro- 
fessional fields  as  graduate  mathematics 
studies  to  the  cooperative  approach. 

BtriLT    IN 

In  many  European  countries,  and  most 
prominently  In  the  Soviet  Union,  afterwork 
continuation  schools  have  been  built  into 
the  regular  scheme  of  public  education. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  long  es- 
tablished a  tradition  of  the  so-called  folk 
high  schools  and  people's  colleges — resi- 
dential campuses  on  which  the  children  of 
workers  and  farmers  combine  vocational 
study  with  liberal  education. 

One  important  hint,  at  least  by  strong 
Implication,  given  by  President  Johnson  to 
American  educators  is  that  they  must  free 
their  profession  from  narrow,  certlficatlon- 
mlnded  confinement. 

Instead  of  pretending  that  traditionally 
trained  teachers  can  do  the  new  and  uncon- 
ventional Job  alone,  they  will  have  to  wel- 
come volunteers  with  a  wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds. One  of  the  Important  byproducts 
of  such  a  partnership  might  be  the  evolution 
of  new  approaches  to  professional  teacher 
training  In  the  future. 

Finally,  there  are  already  blueprints  In 
some  communities  which,  with  the  Impettis 
of  Federal  aid,  could  be  quickly  translated 
Into  action  programs.  New  York's  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Gross  has 
been  talking  about  a  saturation  program  for 
the  slum  schools.  There  is  a  good  chance 
that  any  city  which,  with  the  Johnson  pro- 
gram in  the  offing,  gets  its  own  show  on  the 
road,  might  not  only  be  eligible  for  funds 
more  quickly  but  could  become  a  proving 
ground  of  new  ideas  for  the  national  effort. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  22, 

1964] 
Command  Posts  in  New  War  :  Slttm  Schools 

Could  Be  Logical  Nucleus  or  Attack  on 

PoviRTT  nr  Thbt  Were  Liohthouses  awd 

Not  Fortresses 

(By  Francis  Keppel) 

America's  nearest  foreign  country  Is  a  land 
whose  people  speak  a  language  much  like 
our  own,  yet  different  in  tone  and  style;  a 
land  which  borders  on  oui  prosperous  and 
thriving  20th  century  society,  yet  lives  apart 
in  a  different  climate  and  culture  and  time 
zone;  a  land  which  requires  no  passports  or 
visas  to  enter,  yet  Is  seldom  seen  by  most 
Americans.    This  Is  the  foreign  country  no 
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farther  distant  than  our  nearest  neighbor 
hood  slum. 

Here  In  the  slums,  a  focal  point  In 
coming  war  on  poverty,  there  are  pote 
command  posts  where  battles  could  be  wa 
and   won.      These    are    the    public    r-^" 
They  are  central  to  the  community 
program  called  for  by  President  Johnson 
week  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  pov 
In  moimtlng  an  effective  attack  on  pov 
the  Improvement  of  these   schools,  of 
education  of  the  poor.  Is  essential. 

At  every  t\im  In  our  technological  age. 
statisticians  show  us  that  unemployment 
grows  wherever  educational  levels  are  lov  . 
that  incomes  rise  wherever  educational 
achievement  Is  high,  that  poverty  and 
of  education  are  always  linked. 
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THKT    DESIEVS   THE    BSST 

The  role  of  education  In  the  slums  h£s 
often  been  overlooked  In  the  past.  That  s 
no  longer  true.  There  Is  perhaps  no  oth<  r 
Institution  in  the  country  of  which  more  s 
expected  and  where  so  much  needs  to  be  aj;- 
compllshed.  But  before  the  schools  of  tt.e 
Blums  can  meet  these  rising  expectation  b, 
before  they  can  serve  effectively  In  the  atta<  k 
on  poverty,  some  thoroughgoing  alterations 

are  required.  ^  L„ 

These  call  for  bold  approaches  not  merely 
bv  the  educational  community  but  by  tlie 
community  at  larg^a  new  public  nware- 
ness  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  In  these 
schools  and  a  determination  to  resolve  them. 
The  first  of  these  problems  is  prlorlty--(  .r 
rather,  a  lack  of  priority— for  the  schools  of 

the  slums.  .     j     ,,j 

Usually  these  schools  are  substandard,  a,  \a 
substandard  schools  are  precisely  the  wropg 
schools  for  the  children  of  poverty.  Th«se 
students,  deprived  in  every  other  aspect  of 
their  lives,  require  more,  not  less,  of  educ  a- 
tlonal  opportunity  If  they  are  to  succeed: 
the  most  qualified,  not  the  least  qualified,  of 
teachers;  the  least  crowded,  not  the  most 
crowded,  of  classrooms;  the  most  Imagina- 
tive, not  the  least  Imaginative,  of  educa- 
tional efforts.  _,        ., 

For  too  many  years,  however,  educaton 
In  the  slums  has  been  directed  to  mainte- 
nance efforts,  to  the  maintenance  of  schools 
which  exist  In  form  but  not  in  substanos— 
where  teachers  seem  to  teach  and  chUd'en 
seem  to  attend,  but  where  the  link  betw(!en 
teaching  and  learning  is  frail  and  tenuovs. 

UNWORKABLE  METHODS 

The  second  problem  Is  that  we  have  failed 
to  make  the  indispensable  extra  effort  to 
reach  and  teach  these  children.  Far  too 
often  they  are  regarded  as  not  merely  (Uf- 
flciUt   to   teach,   but   as   virtually    unteach- 

There  are  difficulties,  to  be  sure.  Usually 
they  come  to  school  from  famUles  of  low  edu- 
cational attainment;  their  homes  lack 
books  and  other  incentives  to  learning:  t  hey 
lack  the  middle-class  values  and  cuUiral 
endowments  of  their  teachers. 

The  overriding  difficulty,  however.  Is  the 
persistence  In  teaching  methods  that  have 
not  worked  and  will  not  work.  A  vast  nim- 
ber  of  these  children  will  reject  traditional 
texts  and  curriculums  even  with  good  teiich- 
ers  and  good  buildings. 

As  a  basic  change,  we  need  new  prliaers 
and  readers  for  them  which— at  the  least- 
recognize  their  existence  In  our  society. 
When  textbooks  reflect  only  white  mid  die - 
class  life,  complete  with  commodious  solit- 
level  homes,  how  can  we  expect  to  reach  iX)or 
white.  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan  children?  In- 
stead, we  need  textbooks  written  In  tern  is  of 
their  own  environments,  their  own  lives  and 
aspirations. 

Above  all.  we  need  teachers  who  are  trained 
and  gifted  In  teaching  these  children..  All 
too  frequently,  teaching  our  deprived  Chil- 
dren has  seemed  a  personal  deprlvatlojn  to 
the  teachers  sent  to  their  classrooms. 


Unfamiliar  with  the  home  and  community 
life  of  their  students,  they  are  often  frus- 
trated by  youngsters  who  are  troublesome 
as  well  as  troubled.  During  the  school  drop- 
out campaign  last  summer,  a  few  of  these 
teachers  made  the  startling  suggestion  that 
the  majority  of  students  would  best  be  served 
if  those  who  wanted  to  drop  out  of  school 
were  permitted  or  even  encouraged  to  do  so. 
The  successful  teacher  of  these  children 
needs  warmth  and  Insight.  These  qualities 
must  be  in  her  at  the  outset.  But  they  will 
be  lost  or  blunted  If  those  In  charge  of  our 
schools  fail  to  recognize  and  stimulate  these 
qualities.  We  must  bring  to  these  teachers 
a  new  prestige  and  status  within  their  pro- 
fession and  within  the  community. 

The  third  problem  that  confounds  our 
schools  of  the  slums  is  their  isolation  from 
the  communities  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
This  is  the  gravest  weakness  of  all. 

These  are  the  schools  where  the  iron  gates 
slum  shut  at  3:30  when  classes  are  over  for 
the  day.  The  bolts  are  drawn;  the  lights  are 
turned  off;  the  fortress  is  secure;  the  school 
is  protected  from  the  neighborhood. 

Teachers  come  into  these  fortress  schools 
from  the  outside  world  to  teach,  and.  when 
school  is  over,  they  leave  again  for  the  out- 
side world.  Some  of  these  schools  even  re- 
fuse to  list  their  telephone  numbers  in  order 
to  avoid  the  distraction  of  parents  calling. 

Yet  it  Is  in  these  schools,  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  slums,  that  we  could  create  not  a 
fortress  amid  the  poor  but  a  true  command 
post  against  poverty. 

This  exposes  the  fundamental  weakness 
not  merely  in  education  but  In  all  the  social 
agencies  which  must  be  corrected  If  there  Is 
to  be  an  effective  community  attack  on  pov- 
erty Today,  such  public  agents  as  the 
teacher,  the  social  worker,  the  child  guidance 
counselor,  and  the  health  officer  all  occupy 
their  special  compartments  and  assert  their 
special  prerogatives.  The  private  agencies 
also  keep  their  distance  and  pursue  their  In- 
dividual courses. 
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With  this  divislveness.  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  dealing  with  poverty  effectively.  The 
problem  calls  for  an  unparalleled  alliance  of 
community  resources. 

The  agents  of  education  and  social  wel- 
fare must  learn  to  work  together.  Moreover, 
they  must  seek  to  develop  widespread  citizen 
participation,  perhaps  by  generating  com- 
munity councils  on  poverty.  The  slum 
school  could  provide  a  focus  for  action,  a 
center  for  community  service. 

Its  first  effort  must  be  to  provide  the  best 
of  education  for  its  young  students.  From 
this  beginning,  it  could  move  outward  into  a 
broad  spectrum  of  service:  providing  night 
school  in  adult  education,  remedial  reading 
and  other  remedial  education,  serving  as  a 
center  for  after-school  study,  for  classes  of 
preschool  children,  for  education  and  em- 
ployment counseling,  for  health  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  other  community  programs. 

With  the  community's  effort  behind  it.  the 
bleak  fortress  school  of  today  could  become 
the  lighthouse  school  of  tomorrow,  bringing 
to  our  neighborhoods  of  poverty  a  new  bea- 
con of  possibility,  promise,  and  hope. 


longstanding  treaty  made  with  G^rge 
Washington,  which  is  now  taking  effect. 
Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  may  be  printed 

the  Record.  ^.^  _.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From      the      New      York      (N.Y.)       Times. 
Mar.  22.  1964] 
Our  Own  DP's— The  Senegas 
The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  amount  In  a  House  bill  to 
compensate  the  Seneca  Indians  for  construc- 
tion  of   the   Allegheny    River    dam   and   re- 
servior,  which  will  flood  their  reservation  In 
western  New  York.     Thereby  hangs  a  sorry 

tale.  T»  •*  J 

Under  the  oldest  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  still  technically  in  force,  our  Govern- 
ment m  1794  promised  never  to  claim  the 
reservation  or  "to  disturb  the  Seneka  Na- 
tion •  •  •  m  the  free  use  and  enjoyment 
thereof."  The  treaty,  backed  by  a  promise 
that  George  Washington  made  personally, 
has  been  broken.  That  is  now  water  over  the 
dam;  It  is  too  late  to  argue  the  merits  or 
morality  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
project.  The  eviction  of  the  tribe  has  been 
scheduled  for  October  1. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  compensate  the 
Senecas  so  that  they  can  begin  new  lives 
elsewhere  as  American  displaced  persons.  A 
House  bill  provided  a  rehabilitation  fund  of 
$17  million  for  resettlement  of  the  tribe;  the 
Senate  committee's  proposal  of  $9  mUlion 
Is  by  comparison,  parsimonious.  The  re- 
location funds  would  be  used  for  housing, 
industrial  and  educational  programs.  The 
well-being  of  about  130  families  and  nearly 
700  persons  depends  on  the  generosity— and 
sense  of  decency— of  the  Congress. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been  well 
paid  for  a  right-of-way  In  this  area.  Will  the 
Senecas,  mere  hiunans,  fare  as  well?  If  they 
do  not.  the  Federal  Government  will  be  com- 
mitting double  perfidy. 
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THE    PLIGHT    OF    THE    SENECA 
INDIANS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "Our  Own  DP's— The  Senecas." 
Both  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  I  are  interested  in  the 
plight  of  the  Seneca  Nation  in  respect  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  Kinzua  Dam 
area,  and  their  removal  from  tribal 
lands  on  which  they  have  lived  under  a 


ALLEGATIONS    OF    RACIAL    BLAS— 
RECOMMENDATIONS    SUBMITTED 
TO      HOUSING      AUTHORITY      OF 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember  19.   1963.  I  commented  in  the 
Senate  on  the  allegations  of  racial  bias 
that    had    been    directed    against    the 
housing    authority    of    Portland,    Oreg. 
Previously  I  had  requested  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Housing  Administration 
to    supply   a   report   on   this   problem. 
Commissioner  McGuire  wrote  to  me  un- 
der date  of  February  20,  submitting  the 
final  report  of  that  agency.     Enclosed 
with  Mrs.  McGuire's  report  was  a  letter 
of  February   1,   1964.  addressed  to  the 
housing    authority    of   Portland,   Oreg. 
setting  forth  the  details  of  the  review  by 
the  Public   Housing   Administration  as 
well  as  its  findings. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph,  the  let- 
ter of  February  20  states: 

We  know  you  were  Informed,  also,  that 
the  Housing  Authority  has  Invited  the 
Greater  Portland  Council  of  Churches  to 
work  with  it  in  encouraging  a  greater  degree 
and  a  better  balance  of  voluntary  racial  Inte- 
gration in  Portland's  public  housing.  We  are 
hopeful  that  all  groups  In  the  community 
will  participate  In  constructive  effort  towara 
this  goal. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Bonthius,  chairman,  Christian 
Social  Concerns  Commission,  Greater 
Portland    CouncU    of    Churches,    dated 


March  10,  1964,  commenting  on  the  ma- 
terial inserted  in  the  Record  by  me  on 
December  19.  I  have  also  received  a  let- 
ter, dated  March  10,  1964,  from  the  Citi- 
zens League  for  Equal  Opportunity, 
signed  by  Mrs.  William  S.  McLennan,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  commenting  on  the 
December  19  Congressional  Record  in- 
sertions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  these  letters  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Greater  Portland 

CoTJNcn.  of  Churches. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  March  10,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Our  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  19  in  which  there  appears  a  letter 
from  the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland  sug- 
gesting that  it  has  been  adequately  investi- 
gated, and  that  it  is  working  well  with  the 
Greater  Portland  Council  of  Chvirches.  We 
are  writing  to  provide  a  fuller  picture  in  the 
hope  that  this  letter  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Congressional  Record  to  correct  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  December  19  material 
Inserted  there. 

The  Issues  with  which  the  Greater  Port- 
land CouncU  of  Churches,  and  other  groups 
concerned  about  HAP  policies  and  practices, 
are  concerned  have  to  do  with  de  facto  segre- 
gation not  discrimination.  Our  councU  has 
studied  both  sides  of  the  problem  for  2  years 
now,  and  submitted  the  results  of  Its  investi- 
gation to  the  mayor's  intergroup  relations 
commission  on  January  15,  1964.  We  have 
supplied  your  office  with  a  copy  of  this  report, 
and  are  now  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  documents  which  support  the  finding 
of  the  report. 

In  summary,  our  investigation  of  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Portland  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  That  the  result  of  HAP  policies  Is  in- 
creasing de  facto  segregation  In  public  hous- 
ing projects  in  Portland. 

2.  That  public  housing  opportunities  have 
not  been  adequately  publicized  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  public  In  general,  and  non- 
whites  In  particular,  have  not  ben  properly 
notified  of  Its  availability. 

3.  That  the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland 
has  put  forth  every  effort  to  construct  hous- 
ing projects  that  could  only  be  occupied,  at 
least  eventually,  by  Negroes  only,  and  located 
In  one  of  the  least  desirable  areas  of  the 
city. 

4.  That,  while  critics  of  HAP  have  not 
publicly  attacked  the  motives  of  HAP  com- 
missioners or-  executives,  HAP  officials  have 
made  many  public  and  personal  attacks  upon 
those  who  are  striving  for  reform  In  public 
housing. 

5.  That  HAP  has  admitted  manipulating 
the  list  of  prospyective  HAP  tenants. 

6.  That  HAP  has  repeatedly  misinformed 
our  organization,  the  public,  public  officials, 
and  Government  Investigators. 

The  Greater  Portland  Council  of  Churches 
is  concerned  purely  with  reform  in  public 
policy  and  practice  which  adversely  affects 
the  community.  Since  we  made  our  report 
to  the  mayor's  commission  on  intergroup 
relations  on  January  15,  that  commission 
has  come  forth  (February  19)  with  10 
changes  It  believes  are  needed  in  HAP  pro- 
cedures. We  regard  these  10  changes  as  con- 
firming our  findings,  and  as  needed  first  steps 
In  HAP  reform.  We  hope  that  the  Housing 
Authority  will  accept  them  and  thus  Improve 
its  image  and  its  role  as  a  public  servant. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  H.  Bonthiub, 
Chairman,   Christian  Social  Concerns 

Commission. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

March  10.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Out  group,  com- 
prised of  persons  representative  of  all  the 
civil  rights  and  race  relations  organizations 
In  Portland,  has  noted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  correspondence  and  newsF>aper  clip- 
pings which  suggest  that  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  Portland  has  been  cleared  of 
charges  of  racial  bias. 

The  Housing  Authority  has  Indeed  been 
Investigated  by  a  number  of  bodies  and  none 
has  yet  found  them  guilty  of  any  overt  act  of 
discrimination.  The  record  should  show, 
however,  that  none  of  the  race  relations 
groups  In  Oregon  has  ever  charged  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  with  acts  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  have  charged  that  HAP  maintains  ra- 
cially segregated  public  housing  In  Port- 
land and  that  it  has  failed  and  refused  to  do 
anything  to  correct  this  racial  Imbalance. 
Many  of  us  have  finally  concluded  that  some 
of  the  commissioners  and  staff  have  evi- 
denced a  lack  of  good  will  in  responding  to 
valid  criticism  engendered  by  public  scrutiny 
of  their  operations. 

In  a  city  which  Is  lees  than  4  percent  non- 
whlte.  HAP  has  twice  attempted  to  build 
new  public  housing  projects  In  the  heart 
of  our  small  but  highly  concentrated  ghetto. 
Both  were  to  be  admittedly  segregated  i>roJ- 
ects;  both  were  to  be  named  for  the  de- 
ceased wife  of  a  local  Negro  leader.  Sug- 
gestions for  ameliorating  the  racial  imbal- 
ance In  existing  projects  have  either  been 
publicly  rldicxiled  or  termed,  erroneously. 
"Ulegal"  or  "Impossible." 

Despite  every  responsible  sociological  sur- 
vey to  the  contrary,  HAP  proclaims  that  Ne- 
groes want  to  live  together  and  persists  in 
excusing  the  segregated  pattern  of  public 
housing  In  Portland  as  "self-segregation." 
Organization  after  organization  has  tried  to 
work  with  HAP  only  to  have  Its  face  slapped 
In  public.  A  HAP  commissioner  has  public- 
ly belittled  the  elected  officers  of  our  civil 
rtghts  organizations  as  "so-called  leaders." 
At  the  Pebniary  HAP  meeting  a  commissioner 
called  the  chairman  of  the  Christian  Social 
Concerns  Commission  of  the  Greater  Port- 
land Cotmcll  of  Churches  a  "damned  liar"  for 
having  presented  the  council's  statement  on 
public  housing  to  the  Portland  Commission 
on  Intergroup  Relations.  Only  last  week  the 
mayor  of  Portland  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Port- 
land criticizing  her  threat  to  remove  that 
part  of  HAP  funds  deposited  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Portland  because  an  of- 
ficial of  that  bank  had  been  critical  of  HAP 
policy. 

Said  Mayor  Terry  D.  Schrunk  In  part:  "you 
have  no  right  to  make  those  decisions  based 
upon  vlndlctlveness  or  as  punishment  for 
someone  who  might  disagree  with  you  •  •  •. 
EJvery  citizen  of  this  community  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  be  critical  of  the  housing  au- 
thority, city  government,  or  me  as  mayor. 
I  consider  it  poor  public  policy  for  any 
branch  of  government  to  the  vindictive  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  those  who  might  dis- 
agree with  us  or  be  critical  of  our  policies  or 
action." 

Without  laboring  further  these  examples  of 
tactlessness  and  poor  citizenship  on  the  part 
of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  again  that  segre- 
gation in  public  housing  Is  the  problem  we 
are  faced  with  in  Portland.  Investigations 
into  racial  discrimination  completely  miss 
the  point.  Public  fxinds  axe  here  being  used 
to  support  a  segregated  public  housing  pat- 
tern— In  a  city  with  a  very  small  Negro  pop- 
\ilation  and  the  sociological  possibility  of 
Integrated  public  housing.  Although  this 
public  housing  pattern  may  not  be  the  result 


of  an  overt  attempt  to  discriminate,  Its  per- 
petuation Is  a  gross  misuse  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  housing  authority  commission- 
ers should  be  obliged  by  virtue  of  their  office 
to  respond  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance 
with  constructive  good  wlU  and  genuine  ef- 
forts for  Improvement,  and  not  with  evasion 
and  name  calling. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  concern  with 
this  matter,  and  hope  that  ovir  mutual  efforts 
win  eventually  result  in  better  public  admin- 
istration of  public  housing  in  Portland  and 
elsewhere. 

Sincerely. 

Citizens  Lxagttk  roR  Equal 

Opportunitt, 
Janet  McLennan 
Mrs.  Wm.  S.  McLennan, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Commission 
of  Intergroup  Relations  of  the  City  of 
Portland.  The  commission  recently 
completed  a  set  of  recommendations 
which  it  submitted  to  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  Portland  for  consideration. 
The  recommendations  were  enclosed 
with  the  letter.  The  letter  states  in 
part: 

It  has  been  our  experience  In  the  past,  and 
records  of  other  organization's  dealings  with 
the  Housing  Authority  would  Indicate,  that 
our  recommendations  may  be  passed  down  to 
the  West  Ccwist  Regional  Office  of  the  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  may  even  wind  up  on 
the  national  level  In  Washington,  D.C.  All 
this,  of  course.  Is  very  time  consuming. 

We  would  appreciate  yovir  Interest  in  this 
matter.  Senator,  to  advise  us  as  to  legality 
of  the  enclosed  proposal  as  they  may  or  may 
not  affect  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority.  In 
other  words,  la  there  ansrthlng  In  ovu  proposal 
which  from  the  Federal  point  of  view  would 
prohibit  the  local  authority  to  comply  with 
our  recommendations. 

I  have  submitted  to  Commissioner  Mc- 
Guire the  recommendations  enclosed 
with  the  letter  and  have  asked  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  a  study  of  the  recom- 
mendations proposed,  and  to  prepare  a 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  conflict,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  would 
prohibit  the  local  Housing  Authority  of 
Portland  from  complying  with  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mission's letter,  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
guire,  and  enclosures  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Public  Housing  Administration, 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agknct, 

Washington.  D.C.  February  1. 1964. 
Housing  Authoeitt  of  Portland,  Orxg., 
Portland.  Oreg. 

Gentlemen:  As  you  know,  in  response  to 
a  request  from  Senator  Watne  Mobsx,  we 
recently  made  a  further  review  of  the  tenant 
selection  practices  of  your  Housing  Authority, 
particularly  In  connection  with  the  North- 
west Tower  low-rent  housing  project  for  the 
elderly.  We  are  now  able  to  advise  that  we 
found  no  evidence  of  any  discriminatory 
action  or  practice  by  the  Housing  Authority. 

Our  review  disclosed  the  following: 

The  project  known  as  Northwest  Tower 
(project  No.  ORE-2-4)  consists  of  a  150-unlt 
tower  structure  containing  75  one-bedroom 
and  75  no-bedroom  units  designed  for  oc- 
cupancy by  the  elderly,  and  a  30-unlt  three- 
story  structure  containing  27  two-bedroom 
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units  and  3  three-bedroom  units  for  famlW 

°*^TSe^ouslng  Authority  maintains  lists  oj 
applicants  in  chronological  order  of  receipt 
of  applications,  allowing  applicants  freedom 
of  choice  of  project  to  which  they  wish  td 
be  assigned.     Separate  lists  are  malntalne 
by  unit  size;  and  In  1959  when  the  Housln 
Authority  began  to  accept  applications  fo 
the   tower   portion  of   Northwest  Tower    1 
further  refined  Its  list  for  one-bedroom  unltJi 
since  occupancy  of  the  tower  was  restrlc 
to  the  elderly.  .     .  i 

The  order  of  priority  for  assignments  tc 
units  In  the  tower  was  on  the  basis  of  dat*' 
the  application  was  made,  Including  appUca^ 
tlons  made  by  mall.    The  practice  of  accept 
ing  applications  by  mall   was  instituted  : 
the  request  of  aged  applicants  due  to  the 
infirmities,   problem   of   transportation  an 
remote  location  of  the  central  ofBce  of  tb 
Housing   Authority.      Although.   In   general, 
further    followup    was    necessary    by    mal^ 
phone  or  personal  Interview,  the  date  of  tb« 
application  for  purposes  of  priority  was  d 
tennlned   by   the  date  the  application  w 
made  by  mall.     Twenty-five  percent  of  t) 
applications  were  made  by  mall.     By  Se 
tember  3.  1963.  the  first  150  eligible  elder 
applicants  had  been  notified  that  they  hE 
been  assigned  a  unit.    Two  of  these  famllUs 
were  Negro.    They  subsequently  rejected  tUe 
units  offered  to  them.  ] 

Without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  coin- 
plalnts  received  by  Senator  Moese.  but  IJn 
view  of  a  complaint  made  to  us  of  tne 
absence  of  Negroes  among  the  first  150  ten- 
ants for  the  tower,  we  ascertained  also  thtt 
the  elderly  Negro  population  In  Po"laild 
constitutes  less  than  1  percent  of  the  totbl 
elderly  population.  We  believe  this  fact  tts 
pertinent  because,  as  stated  above,  the  towfcr 
is  for  the  elderly.  I 

We  learned  that  your  form  of  tenant  ao- 
pllcatlon  provides  a  space  for  designation  bf 
the  race  of  the  applicant,  but  were  ad^"td 
that  this  Is  solely  to  accommodate  the  PHA  s 
reporting  requirements  and  has  no  slgn^- 
Icance  In  the  assignment  of  dwelling  units 
As  you   know,   the  PHA  does  require   lodal 
housing   authorities   to   supply   breakdov 
as  to  race  In  reporting  active  appUcatlohs 
and  occupancy  during  the  period  of  Initial 
occupancy  of  each  project  and  also  In  otMer 
reporting  of  occupancy,  but  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  means  of  obtaining  or  recordltog 
such   information.     The  racial  InformatUjn 
required  by  the  PHA  Is  solely  for  the  pUr 
pose  of  assisting  It  and  local  authorltleslto 
ascertain  whether  the  needs  of  the  comn*'- 
nlty  are  being  met  and  whether  there  Is  co 
pllance  with  equal  opportunity.    Our  rev 
of    the   history   of   the   development  of 
application  list  and  the  assignment  of  u 
for    the    tower     revealed    no     Instance 
placement  on  the   list  or   assignment   t 
unit  on  the  basis  of  Information  as  to  r 
Although  Senator  Morse  expressed  In 
est  particularly  In  the  housing  for  the  eldter- 
ly   we  reviewed  also  the  assignment  of  urilts 
in"  the  three-story  structure  of  the  North- 
west  Tower   project,   and   found   no    action 
taken  with  respect  to  any  of  those  unltsion 
the  basis  of  race.    Also,  we  were  advised  that 
since   this   structtu-e    contains   mostly   t1?o- 
bedroom  units,  and  since  most  of  the  ellg^le 
applicants  for  two-bedroom  units  had  st^ed 
a  preference  for  projects  other  than  North- 
west Tower,  the  Housing  Authority  had  «lf- 
flculty  obtaining  sufficient  applicants  tolflU 
this  structure  before  September  30.  1963,  *he 
date   of  the   scheduled   end   of  the  "initial 
operating  period."  i 

In  view  of  a  complaint  made  to  us  to  [the 
effect  that  availability  of  Northwest  Tdwer 
was  made  known  to  the  Negro  leadership 
for  the  first  time  in  1961  at  an  Urban  Leafeue 
meeting,  we  also  obtained  specific  Inforina- 
tlon  as  to  the  publicity  given  this  pro.  ect. 
The    detailed    list    supplied    to    us.    staling 
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numerous    items     of    publicity     (including 
newspaper   articles,   speeches,   public   meet- 
ings,   radio    and    television    programs,    and 
widely  distributed  reports)    shows  that  the 
general  public  was  repeatedly  Informed  since 
1959  of  the  Housing  Authority's  plans,  ac- 
tions and  programs  In  relation  to  Us  pro- 
gram  generally   and   plans   for   the   elderly. 
It  shows   also   that  In   some   Instances   the 
Negro    community    was    directly    Informed 
through  the  Urban  League.    For  example.  It 
shows   that   on   October   8.    1959.   Mr.   Gene 
Rossman.  executive  director  of  the  Housing 
Authority,    made    a    speech    at    the    North 
Area  Neighborhood  Council  covering  the  re- 
sults   of    the    cltywlde    survey    of    housing 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  tentative  plans 
for   housing   for  the  elderly,   and   that  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  a  key  staff  official 
of  the  local  Urban  League.     As  another  ex- 
ample. It  shows  that  on  April  6.  1960.  2.000 
copies    of    an    annual    report,    with    special 
reference  to  the  Housing  Authority's  devel- 
opment program,   were   circulated   through- 
out Portland,  copies  going  to  social  agencies 
Including  the  Urban   League. 

We  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Senator  Morse,  but  shaU  withhold  doing  so 
for  a  period  of  1  week  from  date  so  that 
you  may.  If  you  wish,  comment  to  us  on 
the  foregoing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marie  C.  McGuire. 

Commissioner. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  March  19, 1964. 

Marie  C.  McGuire.  ^    ,   ,  ^ 

Commissioner,  Public   Housing   Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  McGxhre:  This  will 
acknowledge,  with  thanks,  your  letter  of 
February  20,  1964,  enclosing  a  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1964.  addressed  to  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  Portland.  Oreg.  I  note  that  you 
have  received  no  comment  from  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Portland  upon  the  details  of 
your  review  and  findings  of  the  tenant  selec- 
tion practices  of  that  agency. 

Enclosed  for  your  consideration  is  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Commis- 
sion of  Intergroup  Relations  of  the  City  of 
Portland  together  with  the  administrative 
recommendations  submitted  to  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Portland.  I  would  appreciate 
your  making  a  study  of  the  recommenda- 
tions proposed.  As  soon  as  possible,  would 
you  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  view 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  recommendations 
would  confilct  with  the  rtUes  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Public  Hoxislng  Administration 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Portland  from  complying 
with  the  recommendations? 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Watne  Mohse. 


Pttblic   Hottsino   Administration. 
Housing    and    Homs     Finance 
Agency. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  20. 1964. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  we  previously 
advised  you.  in  response  to  your  request 
we  have  been  reviewing  ftirther  the  ten- 
ant selection  practices  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  Portland.  Oreg.,  In  connection 
with  the  Northwest  Tower  low-rent  housing 
project  for  the  elderly.  The  review  has 
been  completed,  and  we  are  able  to  report 
that  we  found  no  evidence  of  any  discrimi- 
natory action  or  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Housing  Authority. 

Details  of  our  review  and  findings  were 
stated  m  a  letter  dated  February  1.  1964.  to 
the  Housing  Authority.  A  copy  of  this  let- 
ter is  enclosed.    We  received   no  comment 


from  the  Housing  Authorty  in  response  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter. 

From  your  statement  in  the  Senate  on 
December  19.  1963,  we  know  you  were  In- 
formed of  the  ruling  of  the  Oregon  State 
Labor  Commissioner  clearing  the  housing 
authority  of  charges  of  discrimination  filed 
by  Jlmmle  Proctor.  We  know  you  were  in- 
formed also  that  the  housing  authority  has 
invited  the  Greater  Portland  CouncU  of 
Chvirches  to  work  with  It  In  encouraging  a 
greater  degree  and  a  better  balance  of  vol- 
untary racial  integration  in  Portland's  pub- 
lic housing.  We  are  hopeful  that  all  groups 
In  the  community  will  participate  In  con- 
structive effort  toward  this  goal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marie  C.  McGthre, 

Commissioner. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  March  9, 1964. 
VS.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Court  House, 
Portland.  Oreg. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  mayors  Com- 
mission of  Intergroup  Relations  of  the  city 
of  Portland,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
recently  completed  a  set  of  administrative 
recommendations  for  the  Housing  Authority 
of  Portland  to  consider.  These  recommen- 
datlons  were  based  on  reports  submitted  to 
the  Intergroup  Relations  Commission  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Greater  Portland 
Council  of  Churches,  Urban  League.  NAACP, 
Citizens  League  for  Equal  Opportunity,  a« 
well  as  a  statement  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Housing  Authority  of  Portland  Itself.  The 
reason  for  the  study,  of  course,  was  that 
many  organizations  in  Portland  felt  that  de 
facto  segregation  exists  in  public  housing, 
and  further,  that  the  administrative  prac- 
tices presently  utilized  by  the  local  housing 
authority  has  created  racial  tensions. 

A  copy  of  the  enclosed  report  was  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  Portland 
Housing  Commission  vidth  a  request  that 
either  a  formal  or  Informal  meeting  be  ar- 
ranged by  that  commission  in  order  that  the 
various  recommended  points  be  discussed. 

It  has  been  our  experience  In  the  past,  and 
records  of  other  organizations  dealings  with 
the  hovislng  authority  would  indicate,  that 
our  recommendations  may  be  passed  down  to 
the  west  coast  regional  office  of  the  Ho\islng 
Administration  and  may  even  wind  up  on 
the  national  level  in  Washington,  D.C.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  very  time  consuming. 

We  would  appreciate  your  interest  in  this 
matter,  Senator,  to  advise  us  as  to  legality 
of  the  enclosed  proposal  as  they  may  or  may 
not  affect  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority.  In 
other  words,  is  there  anything  in  our  pro- 
posal which  from  the  Federal  point  of  view 
would  prohibit  the  local  authority  to  comply 
with  our  recommendations. 

mme.  of  course,  Is  of  the  essence  in  this 
matter.  Senator.  We  realize  yovir  very  busy 
schedule,  but  nevertheless,  many  of  us  have 
now  worked  months  on  this  matter  and  are 
most  anxiously  looking  forward  to  a  solution. 
My  thanks  In  advance  to  you  for  your 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  M.  Rosenbatjm. 
Chairman,  Intergroup  Relations 

Commission. 
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Inter-Grottp  Relations  Commission.  Com- 
MTTTEE  Report  on  Portland  Housing  M- 
thoritt.  February  11, 1964 
On  January  15,  1964.  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Unthank.  Dr.  Brown.  Mr.  Holmw. 
Dr.  Gustafson.  and  Dr.  Bursch  was  appointed 
by   Chairman   Rosenbaum   to   evaluate  re- 
ports and  documents  received  by  the  Inter- 
Group    Relations    Commission    relative    to 
practices  and  policies  of  the  Portland  Hous- 
ing Authority.     After  Individual  review  oi 
documents,  the  committee,  with  Chftlrman 


Rosenbaum.  met  on  February  10,  1964,  for 
discussion  and  adoption  of  specific  recom- 
mendations. Dr.  Brown,  being  out  of  town, 
was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  February  10 
meeting.  On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations for  your  examination  and  pos- 
sible adoption : 

The  Housing  Authority  of  Portland  has 
been  the  focal  point  of  public  controversy 
for  some  time.  In  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, the  central  aspect  of  controversy 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  present  policies  of 
tenant  selection  and  placement  have  resulted 
in  racially  concentrated  projects.  Other 
critical  phases  of  HAP  practice  and  policy 
which  have  produced  controversy  and  ten- 
sion center  around  location  of  projects  In 
areas  of  racial  concentration,  and  around 
communication  patterns  between  HAP  and 
Interested  community  leaders  and  agencies. 

It  has  not  been  established  that  the  HAP 
believes  in  or  works  for  the  segregation  of 
races.  On  the  contrary,  variotis  official  in- 
vestigations have  produced  only  negative 
results.  It  has  been  established,  however, 
that  tensions  rising  from  the  phenomenon  of 
racial  concentration  in  public  housing  have 
been  aggravated  by  certain  practices  of  the 
HAP.  and  by  certain  statements  from  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  HAP.  These  practices,  in 
particular,  make  it  difficult  to  disprove 
charges  of  discrimination  or  discriminatory 
Intent.  While  the  record,  as  It  now  stands, 
shows  no  Instances  of  clearly  established 
discriminatory  practice,  the  situation  Is  ten- 
sion producing  and  serious — demanding  cor- 
rective action.  It  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Inter-Group  Relations  Commission  to 
try.  or  even  to  indict  the  HAP.  We  pro- 
pose to  enter  the  fray  only  In  an  attempt  to 
ameliorate  a  regrettable  situation. 

The  Inter-Group  Relations  Commission  is 
charged  by  city  ordinance  with  responsibility 
for  making  recommendations  calculated  to 
reduce  intergroup  tensions.  Pursuant  to 
that  authority,  your  committee  recommends 
a  finding  that  certain  practices  and  policies 
of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland  are. 
In  fact,  producing  Intergroup  tensions  In 
Portland,  and  we  further  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  suggestions  In  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  acceptance  of  the 
suggestions  by  the  HAP  will  reduce  present 
tension  levels. 

1.  All  applications  should  be  made  on 
forms  provided  by  the  HAP,  and  should  be 
acepted  only  when  presented  In  person  by 
the  applicant  or  an  authorized  representa- 
tive. 

2.  Each  application  form  for  hoxislng 
should  be  stamped  with  time  and  date,  and 
upon  acceptance  for  the  waiting  list  should 
be  assigned  a  serial  number  In  sequence. 

3.  The  person  presenting  an  application 
for  housing  should  be  provided  with  a  receipt 
showing  the  time  and  date  of  acceptance  for 
the  waiting  list,  and  the  serial  niunber  of  the 
application. 

4.  All  transactions  relative  to  an  applica- 
tion on  the  waiting  list  should  be  stamped 
with  time  and  date,  and  should  carry  an  In- 
dication of  which  employee  processed  the 
transaction. 

5.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  should  be 
classified  appropriately,  and  proffers  should 
be  made  in  strict  order  of  seniority  among 
those  eligible. 

6.  The  HAP  should  regularly  publish,  by 
serial  number,  and  in  some  public  place,  the 
current  waiting  list. 

7.  When  a  proffer  Is  made,  the  applicant 
should  be  given  3  days  in  which  to  respond, 
and  must  either  accept,  reject  without  stat- 
ing reasons,  or  reject  with  statement  of  rea- 
sons. 

8.  When  an  applicant  rejects  a  proffer 
without  stating  a  reason,  or  when  the  HAP 
finds  the  statement  of  reasons  unsatisfactory, 
the  application  should  be  endorsed  with  a 


new  serial  nvunber  placing  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  waiting  list. 

9.  When  the  HAP  finds  the  statement  of 
reasons  satisfactory,  the  application  should 
be  passed  over  without  loss  of  seniority,  to 
await  the  next  vacancy  for  which  the  appli- 
cant is  eligible. 

10.  In  considering  statements  of  reasons, 
desire  on  the  part  of  an  applicant  to  main- 
tain a  segregated  pattern  of  personal  hous- 
ing should  not  be  accepted  by  the  HAP  as 
"satisfactory." 

11.  The  HAP  should  establish  and  main- 
tain an  up-to-date  roster  of  leaders  of  in- 
terested community  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. Minutes  and  notices  of  meetings 
should  be  sent  to  the  names  on  this  roster, 
and  the  HAP  should  periodically  reaffirm  its 
Interest  In  and  desire  for.  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  such  community  leaders  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern. 

12.  When  special  piu-pose  projects  are  con- 
structed or  acquired,  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  by  HAP  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the 
limited  natvire  of  the  eligibility  requirements. 

The  foregoing  report  was  approved  by  the 
Commission  on  Inter-Group  Relations  at  its 
February  19,  1964,  meeting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  on  December  19,  1963,  I  stated 
that  I  was  "glad  that  the  investigation 
has  cleared  the  Portland  Housing  Au- 
thority, and  I  am  glad  now  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  oflacial  record."  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  Intergroup  Relations  Com- 
mission points  out  that  the  commission  is 
making  recommendations  "calculated  to 
reduce  Intergroup  tensions."  The  com- 
mission recommends  a  finding  that  cer- 
tain practices  and  policies  of  the  hous- 
ing authority  are.  in  fact,  producing 
intergroup  tensions  in  Portland,  and 
that  the  tensions  have  been  aggravated 
by  practices  of  the  Housing  Authority  of 
Portland.  I  would  join  in  the  hope  of 
the  Intergroup  Relations  Commission 
that  acceptance  by  the  Housing  Author- 
ity of  Portland  of  the  suggestions  will 
reduce  the  present  tension  levels.  For 
that  reason,  in  my  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner McGuire  I  have  asked  that  she 
complete  her  study  on  the  recommenda- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
this  matter  may  be  resolved  Insofar  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  96  Leg.] 

Aiken  Douglas  Long,  Mo. 

Allott  Ellender  Long.  Ia. 

Bartlett  Ervln  Magntison 

Bayh  Fong  Mansfield 

Beall  Fulbrlght  McCarthy 

Bennett  Goldwater  McClellan 

Bible  Gruenlng  McGee 

Bogge  Hart  McGovem 

Brewster  Hartke  Mclntyre 

Burdlck  Hayden  McNamara 

Byrd,  Va.  Hickenlooper  Metcalf 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Hill  Monroney 

Cannon  Holland  Morse 

Carlson  Hrtiska  Morton 

Case  Humphrey  Mundt 

Chvirch  Inouye  Nelson 

Clark  Jackson  Neubergw 

Cooper  Javlta  Pell 

Cotton  Johneiton  Prouty 

Curtis  Jordan.  N.C.  Proxmlre 

Dlrksen  Jordan,  Idaho  Rlblcoff 

Dodd  Keating  Robertson 

Domlnlck  Lausche  RusseU 


SaltonstaU 

Symington 

WUllams.  Del. 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Yar  bo  rough 

Smsthers 

Thurmond 

Yo\mg,  N.  Dak 

Smith 

Tower 

Young,  Ohio 

Sparkman 

Walters 

Stennls 

WUllamB.  NJ. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Chair  to  say  "A  quorum 
is  present?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  obtained  the  floor. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  LAUNCH  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  insertion? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.       I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  on  poverty  already  has  begun  in 
Michigan.  College  students  walk  frc«n 
their  tree-shaded  campus  into  shadowy 
slum  streets,  eager  to  strike  up  friend- 
ships with  younger  and  less  fortunate 
children.  They  seek  to  demonstrate  to 
those  who  might  otherwise  become  drop- 
outs that  education  truly  can  lead  to  a 
better  life.  Serving  as  they  do,  with 
compassion  and  understanding,  they  are 
sources  of  great  inspiration  for  those 
youngsters  who  frequently  lack  the  mo- 
tivation needed  to  engage  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge. 

In  the  March  20  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  an  article  by  James  Reston 
describes  this  unique  program  as  it  op- 
erates in  Lansing,  Mich.  I  ask  unarii- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lansing,  Micb.:  Whatevxb  Happxnxd  to  ths 
BSAT    Gkn*&ation? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  March  19. — The  Peace 
Corps  Idea  Is  spreading  fast.  Some  46  coun- 
tries are  now  sending  their  young  men  and 
women  Into  the  world  to  help  the  poor  coun- 
tries, and  a  spontaneous  volunteer  student 
movement  is  also  working  quietly  and  ef- 
fectively among  the  underprivileged  children 
in  our  own  cities. 

The  Student  Education  Corps  here  at 
Michigan  State  University  Is  merely  one  of 
many  Ulustratlons  of  this  movement  In  the 
United  States. 

It  started  over  a  year  ago  on  the  assump- 
tion that  serious  college  undergraduates 
might  be  able  to  help  the  harassed  and  over- 
worked teachers  in  the  poor  districts  of 
Lansing.  Pontlac,  and  other  cities  within 
100  miles  of  the  Michigan  State  campus. 

They  had  no  money  from  the  university 
of  the  State,  but  a  few  of  them  reasoned 
that  they  might  be  able  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  kids  who  came  from 
broken  homes  and  had  no  incentive  to  get 
an  education. 

HOW   IT   WORKS 

Now  about  200  of  these  young  college  stu- 
dents go  out  as  assistants  to  the  slum  school- 
teachers several  times  a  week.  Some  of  them 
take  on  the  backward  pupils.  Others  work 
with  the  bright  ones  who  are  held  back  by 
the  dronee.    A  few  go  aroimd  the  State  with 
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a  "Career  Caravan"  llltistratlng  the  kinds  of 
jobs    available    to    students    who    do    their 

work.  ^  ^    ,.  , 

But  the  main  thing  Is  not  so  much  to  help 
the  young  laggards  with  their  work,  but  to 
make  Xrlends  with  them  and  thus  provide 
good  examples  that  are  not  avaUable  In  many 

homes.  ..  ^  ^.v,     „^ 

The  movement  has  now  arrested  the  ad- 
miration of  Gov.  George  Romney.  He  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  teachers  from  all  ovei 
the  State  here  this  week  to  Introduce  th« 
leaders  of  the  Student  Education  Corps  to  a 
wider  audience,  and  there  Is  evidence  that  th« 
movement  will  grow. 

Like  the  Peace  Corps,  the  student  volun- 
teers go  only  where  they  are  Invited.  An] 
school  within  reasonable  range  of  the  uni- 
versity can  get  them  to  help  If  It  will  only 
pay  8  cents  a  mile  to  bring  a  carload  of  un- 
dergraduates from  the  campus. 

Nobody  gets  paid  for  the  work,  but  DavK 
Gottlieb  and  Sandra  A.  Warden,  who  dlrec  ; 
the  corps,  testify  not  only  that  they  get  al 
the  volunteers  they  need,  but  that  the  volun  • 
teers  themselves  feel  that  they  get  as  much 
out  of  the  experience  as  the  children  they 

try  to  help. 

The  larger  Government  programs  are  ai  • 
rected  at  training  the  school  dropouts.  Thi  > 
Student  Education  Corps  attacks  the  sami! 
problem  earlier.  "The  ultimate  aim  of  th> 
corps  IB  to  help  prevent  premature  dropout  J 
by  showing  these  children  that  education  * 
the  key  to  a  better  life,  by  providing  needefl 
inspiration  and  motivation  to  continue  wltli 
their  schooling." 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  experiment.  Simi- 
lar activities  are  going  on  In  other  univer- 
sities Pomona  College  In  California  Is  an^ 
other  lively  center.  Gov.  Terry  Sanford.  * 
North  Carolina.  Is  working  with  WllUaiJi 
Friday,  president  of  the  University  of  Nort^ 
Carolina,  on  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  hel^ 
the  underprivileged,  and  Yale  produced  th(e 
northern  student  movement  that  Ifl  now  aq- 
tlve  on  many  campuses  not  only  In  the  flel^• 
of  education  but  of  political  action. 

THK  POUnCAL   ACTIVISTS 

For  example,  over  1.000  students  fro 
various  colleges  and  universities,  most  <it 
them  affiliated  with  the  northern  student 
movement,  will  be  going  to  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama, and  LouUlana  this  sximmer  to  U^e 
In  Negro  homes  and  help  the  Negroes  register 
for  the  November  elections. 

The  Commission  of  Religion  and  Race  (^f 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  wlU  tUp. 
a  training  school  for  these  volunteers  at 
Berea  College  In  Kentucky  as  soon  as  scho4>l 
Is  out  In  June.  ^ 

Most  of  this  activity,  however,  seems  to 
start  with  a  few  young  men  and  wom^n 
unorganized  by  anybody  else.  For  example. 
David  H.  Qvmnlng.  president  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  student  government  at  Corn0U 
University,  has  advised  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  a  group  of  students  In  Ithaca  hate 
collected  $1,000  to  finance  a  Cornell  studett 
team  that  will  help  with  voter  reglstratlc^n 
In  Fayette  County.  Tenn..  this  stimmer. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  poor  "soclt)- 
economlcally  disadvantaged"  professors  in 
the  sociology  departments  were  complaining 
about  the  postwar  "beat  generation"  fn 
America.  A  rotten  crowd,  they  said,  always 
dropping  out  of  some  school  and  Into  soihe 
bed:  uninterested,  uncommitted  to  anything 
but  money,  booze,  and  sex.  I 

Unlike  his  contemporaries  in  other  coun- 
tries, who  were  knocking  over  governmeiits 
and  leading  the  torrent  of  political  change, 
the  American  student.  It  was  said,  wasn't 
engaged  in  anything  and  didn't  care  about 
anything.  I 

Well,  something  is  happening  on  the  cam- 
pus. In  some  ways  these  student  leadws 
are  ahead  of  the  Government.  And  woen 
the  Congress  finally  gets  around  to  backlbg 
a  domestic  Peace  Corps  and  backing  Preel- 
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dent  Johnson's  "war  on  poverty."  quite  a  few 
young  American  men  and  women  will  already 
be  In  the  field. 


PROTECTION      OP      THE      RIGHTS 
OF  INDIGENT  DEFENDANTS— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  DODD 
Mr.   RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President,  last 
week    in    Hartford.   Conn.,    my    distin- 
guished  colleague,   the   senior   Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  called  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  often  overlooked 
battles  in  the  war  on  poverty— the  effort 
to  assure  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
indigent  defendant. 

From  his  great  wealth  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  law  enforcement  issues 
as  attorney  for  individual  clients  and  as 
prosecutor  for  a  nation.  Senator  Dodd 
has  discussed  the  plight  of  the  indigent 
defendant  with  rare  insight  and  offered 
constructive  proposals  worthy  of  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  every  thoughtful 
citizen.  ,     ^ 

I  commend  his  thoughtful  remarks  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  may 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senatob  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Bktori 
THE  Hartford  Countt  Bah  Association. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Wednesday,  March  18, 
1964 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  be  able  to  Join  with  you  In  this  annual 
dinner  of  the  Hartford  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  In  the  legal  profession  are  always  be- 
sieged by  many  pressing  problems.  This  is 
so  because  the  legal  process  Is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  life  of  any  society  and  every 
problem  of  the  Nation  Impinges  upon  It  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

I  would  like  to  speak  tonight  about  one  of 
the  problems  facing  oxir  profession,  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  legal  representation  for  peo- 
ple of  humble  circumstances. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  quality  of  a  na- 
tion's civilization  can  be  largely  measxired 
by  the  methods  It  uses  In  the  enforcement 
of  Its  criminal  law. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  and  take  pride 
In  the  many  strengths  of  our  legal  system. 

One  of  these  strengths  Is  the  almost  un- 
limited opportunity  for  a  successful  defense 
which  our  system  of  Jurisprudence  provides 
for  those  who  can  afford  it. 

But  what  of  the  Impoverished  defendant? 
Oiir  record  on  this  score  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

My  views  are  drawn  from  experience  both 
In  the  private  practice  of  law  and  In  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  acts  as  a  Govern- 
ment attorney  In  the  Department  of  Jiistlce. 
And  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  maintains  a  con- 
stant surveillance  over  the  operations  of  our 
Judicial  system,  has  given  me  a  chance  to 
view  this  problem  from  still  another  perspec- 
tive. In  the  preparation  of  these  remarks, 
I  have  drawn  heavily  from  a  recent  lectiir© 
delivered  at  New  York  University  by  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  and 
from  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Poverty  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice. 

Winston  Churchill  stated  my  underlying 
theme  more  than  50  years  ago  when  he  said: 
"The  mood  and  temper  of  the  public  In  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  crime  and  crimi- 
nals Is  one  of  the  most  unfailing  tests  of 
any  country.     A  calm,  dispassionate  recog- 


nition of  the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  even 
of  the  convicted  criminal,  against  the  State — 
a  constant  heart  searching  by  all  charged 
with  the  duty  of  p\mlshment — a  desire  and 
eagerness  to  rehabllltete  In  the  world  of  In- 
dustry those  who  have  paid  their  due  In  the 
hard  coinage  of  pvmlshment — tireless  efforts 
toward  the  discovery  of  curative  and  regen- 
erative processes — unfailing  faith  that  there 
Is  a  treasure.  If  you  can  only  find  it.  in  the 
heart  of  every  man — these  are  the  symbols, 
which.  In  the  treatment  of  crime  and  crimi- 
nal, mark  and  measure  the  stored  up  strength 
of  a  nation,  and  are  sign  and  proof  of  the 
living  virtue  within  it." 

The  public  has  become  familiar  with  the 
almost  Inexhaustible  legal  maneuvers  of 
widely  known  personalities,  courtroom  glad- 
iators who  can  string  out  their  defense  over 
a  number  of  years  and  whose  temporary 
success  In  staying  out  of  JaU  frequently 
appears  to  the  public  to  be  a  mockery  of 
Justice. 

What  Is  not  properly  understood  Is  the 
plight  of  the  average  person  who  Is  accrised 
of  crime.  More  often  than  not,  he  Is  Igno- 
rant of  his  rights  and  Is  unable  to  afford  the 
cost  of  a  successful  defense.  Suddenly  the 
vast  apparatus  of  the  Stete  Is  turned  against 
him  with  Its  whole  armament  of  prosecutors. 
Investigators,  expert  witnesses,  police  grlll- 
Ings  and  the  rest  of  It  that  Is  so  famUiar 
to  all  of  us.  The  crucial  test  of  the  validity 
of  our  legal  system  lies  in  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  accused  person,  regard- 
less of  his  financial  position,  has  the  means 
for  proper  defense.  All  too  often  he  does 
not  have  the  means,  and  It  Is  our  task  to 
do  something  about  It. 

One  of  the  origins  of  our  system  of  due 
process,  as  of  so  many  of  our  rights  and 
freedoms,  was  the  Magna  Carta,  the  series 
of  royal  concessions  granted  In  the  year 
1215  by  King  John.  One  of  those  conces- 
sions was  the  following:  "To  no  one  will  we 
sell,  to  no  one  will  we  refuse,  or  delay,  right 
or  Justice.  •  •  •  No  free  man  shall  be 
taken  or  Imprisoned,  or  disseised,  or  out- 
lawed, or  exUed.  or  anywise  destroyed:  nor 
shall  we  go  upon  him  nor  send  upon  him. 
but  by  the  lawful  Judgment  of  his  peers 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

To  me  this  Is  an  expression  of  the  concept 
of  equal  Justice  equally  applied  to  all.  But 
as  Justice  Black  has  said:  "There  can  be  no 
equal  Justice  where  the  kind  of  trial  a  man 
gets  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money 
he  has." 

The  Imbalance  operating  against  the  poor 
Is  apparent  at  every  stage  of  the  legal  proc- 
ess. The  poor  man  Is  more  apt  to  be  arrested 
In  the  first  place  than  his  middle  class  or 
upper  class  counterpart.  When  the  police 
are  rounding  up  suspects,  they  normally  will 
do  so  In  poor  neighborhoods,  and  It  Is  a 
well-known  fact  requiring  no  elaboration 
that  the  percentage  of  poor  people  who  are 
arrested  for  crimes  they  did  not  conunlt 
vastly  exceeds  their  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Even  when  these  victims  of  routine  arrest 
are  vUtlmately  released  they  have  already 
been  damaged.  Many  of  them  lose  their  Jobs 
or  faU  to  obtain  Jobs  because  of  his  arrest 
record,  even  though  they  are  without  fault. 
And  these  are  the  very  people  who  dont  know 
enough  about  their  rights  to  have  their  ar- 
rest records  expunged.  In  those  Jurisdictions 
where  It  is  permitted  by  law. 

We  cannot  know  how  many  people,  living 
In  an  atmosphere  of  crime  but  not  yet  com- 
mitted to  that  course,  have  been  Influenced 
toward  a  life  of  crime  because  of  false  ar- 
rests and  the  hostility  these  experiences  en- 
gender toward  society. 

But  let  us  go  further.  What  happens  after 
the  arrest? 

A  person  of  means  can  arrange  to  be  re- 
leased on  ball.  The  person  without  means 
may  not  be  able  to  do  so  and  may  Instead  be 
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locked  up  throughout  the  period  during 
which  he  Is  awaiting  trial.  Thus  he  Is  un- 
able to  properly  assist  his  counsel  in  the 
preparation  of  his  defense. 

In  a  recent  case  a  defendant  was  in  prison 
for  more  than  2  years  between  the  time  of 
his  first  arrest  and  the  time  he  was  ulti- 
mately acquitted  on  appeal,  becaxise  he  could 
not  raise  the  small  eura  necessary  to  post 
ball.  This  man  was  Imprisoned  for  no  reason 
other  than  his  poverty. 

The  fact  that  such  a  thing  could  hap- 
pen, and  happens  repeatedly  In  a  nation 
which  prides  Itself  on  the  protection  It  af- 
fords to  the  accused,  should  cause  all  of  \u 
to  do  some  thinking. 

Here  in  Connecticut  we  are.  as  in  so  many 
other  fields.  In  advance  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  We  have  a  well -developed 
public  defender  system  here  which,  while  not 
perfect,  Is  far  superior  to  the  practices  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  speaking 
tonight  not  with  particular  reference  to  any 
local  community  or  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut but  rather  about  a  national  prob- 
lem with  which  we  as  a  profession  miost  be 
deeply  concerned. 

In  a  tjrplcal  case  the  Impoverished  defend- 
ant has  counsel  appointed  by  the  court  to 
defend  him.  The  amount  of  effort  counsel 
wUl  put  Into  the  defense  Is  a  matter  of  his 
own  Integrity  and  sense  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility. But  as  a  rule  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  In  the  average  case  the  poor  de- 
fendant gets  far  less  of  a  defense  than  the 
man  of  means  who  can  afford  to  pay  ade- 
quately for  counsel.  And  the  court- 
appointed  counsel  has  few.  if  any.  of  the  re- 
sources that  are  In  the  hands  of  the  prose- 
cution or  of  well-heeled  defendants.  By 
that  I  mean  the  Investigatory  resources,  the 
expert  witnesses,  the  medical  and  psychiatric 
testimony,  and  so  forth. 

The  counsel  without  adequate  funds  In 
back  of  him  may  be  limited  In  his  very  abil- 
ity to  subpena  the  witnesses  necessary  in 
the  presentation  of  his  case.  Under  the 
present  Federal  rule  the  defendant  who  1  -^ 
the  money  to  pay  the  prescribed  fee  may 
automatlcaUy  obtain  aU  necessary  sub- 
penas,  but  the  defendant  who  cannot  pay 
the  fee  must  submit  a  detailed  affidavit 
stating  not  only  why  he  needs  to  subpena 
various  witnesses,  but  also  the  substance  of 
their  expected  testimony.  Thus  the  de- 
fendant Is  required  to  disclose  his  case  In 
advance,  something  that  Is  not  required 
either  of  the  Government  or  of  a  defendant 
with  means. 

The  discrimination  against  the  impov- 
erished defendant  continues  long  after  the 
trial  Is  over.  After  conviction,  the  financial 
status  of  the  accused  can  have  a  telling  ef- 
fect on  whether  he  Is  placed  on  probation  or 
put  In  prison;  whether  he  Is  Institutionalized 
or  permitted  outside  psychiatric  care  within 
the  normal  framework  of  his  life;  whether 
at  length  he  Is  paroled  or  not  paroled.  If  his 
family  or  friends  can  give  assurances  about 
empl03rment  and  a  stable  environment  his 
chances  of  probation  or  parole  are  vastly 
Improved. 

Justice  Goldberg  quotes  Warden  Lawes, 
of  Sing  Sing,  a  man  who  has  witnessed  the 
execution  of  many  Inmates,  as  saying  the 
following:  "If  a  wealthy  man  or  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  man  kills,  he  Is  Insane  or  de- 
ranged and  usually  either  goes  scot  free  or 
to  an  Insane  asylum.  If  a  poor  and  friend- 
less man  kills,  he  Is  a  sane  man  who  com- 
mitted willful  mvu-der  for  which  he  must 
die." 

Now,  because  of  the  limitation  of  time  to- 
night this  has  been  a  cxirsory  and  limited 
treatment  of  this  subject;  but  almost  all  of 
you  from  your  own  experience  know  other 
Instances  and  other  circumstances  which  op- 
erate to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor  man 
accused  of  crime. 

The  number  of  people  who  are  unable  to 
afford  adequate  defense  are  legion.    I  would 


say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  half 
of  the  people  of  this  country  If  suddenly  ac- 
cused of  crime  would  be  unable  to  pay  for 
an  adequate  defense  without  going  headlong 
into  debt. 

In  effect,  the  innocent  person  of  humble 
circumstance  who  is  accused  of  crime  Is 
often  suddenly  faced  with  a  grim  choice  be- 
tween two  terrible  alternatives:  going  to  JaU 
or  going  bankrupt  to  stay  out  of  Jail. 

A  man  of  average  means  who  sacrifices  his 
small  savings,  mortgages  his  home  and  bor- 
rows up  to  the  hilt  to  pay  for  his  defense 
or  the  defense  of  a  loved  one  and  who 
eventually  succeeds  In  getting  an  acquittal 
has  already  been  damaged  almost  as  much 
as  though  he  were  convicted. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  progressive, 
affluent  society  of  o\itb  must  turn  Its  en- 
lightened, compassionate  thought  to  this 
subject. 

I  am  going  to  put  forth  a  number  of  ex- 
ploratory propositions,  not  detailed  recom- 
mendations, but  proposals  that  we  In  the 
legal  community  ought  to  be  thinking  about. 
These  proposals  are  not  new  and  I  know  very 
well  that  there  are  specific  objections  to  most 
of  them.  But  the  problem  these  proposals 
seek  to  remedy  Is  a  real  and  valid  and  sig- 
nificant one,  and  we  must  resolve  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

P^st  of  all  the  Congress  should  pass,  and 
pass  promptly,  the  administration  bill  that 
would  set  up  a  system  of  public  defenders 
In  our  Federal  courts. 

I  believe  that  all  cotu-ts.  In  addition  to 
appointing  counsel  for  Indigent  defendants, 
must  assure  to  that  counsel  adequate  re- 
sources for  a  proper  defense.  He  must  be 
permitted  to  perform  as  an  advocate  In  the 
full  sense  of  the  term  and  he  must  have  ac- 
cess to  expert  witnesses  and  investigators 
and  all  the  machinery  of  successful  defense. 

Some  courts  hold  that  the  right  to  effec- 
tive defense  Includes  Interpreters,  accovmt- 
ants.  and  medical  and  scientific  assistance 
at  government  expense  where  the  defendant 
is  unable  to  afford  them.  I  wish  this  view 
would  prevail  everywhere. 

Justice  Goldberg  cites  an  example  for  vlb 
to  ponder,  the  administration  of  Justice  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  There  the  gov- 
ernment provides  all  the  services,  and  they 
are  available  to  all  accused  persons.  This 
Includes  not  Just  the  providing  of  counsel 
but  the  services  of  government  laboratories 
and  experts.  If  the  accused  is  acquitted, 
there  is  no  charge  for  the  cost  of  defense. 
If  he  Is  convicted,  he  Is  charged  In  accord- 
ance with  his  means. 

It  Is  time  to  revise  our  practices  on  the 
question  of  ball.  The  requirement  of  post- 
ing bail  ought  never  to  be  an  impediment 
to  the  proper  defense  of  an  accused.  We 
must  devise  methods  that  will  make  It  easy 
for  the  defendant  of  humble  means  to  obtain 
the  funds  necessary  for  ball. 

Certainly  procedvu-es  regarding  the  issu- 
ance of  subpenas.  such  as  the  Federal  rule  I 
discussed  earlier  which  required  the  poor  de- 
fendant to  spell  out  bis  case  in  advance, 
ought  to  be  changed.  There  should  be  no 
discrimination  between  rich  and  poor  de- 
fendants in  so  vital  a  matter  as  obtaining 
witnesses. 

And  our  systems  of  probation  and  parole 
can  be  vastly  Improved.  I  believe  society 
should  play  a  positive  role  in  providing  the 
Job  opportunities  and  the  out-patient  psy- 
chiatric care  which  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween parole  and  probation  on  the  one 
hand  and  imprisonment  or  being  committed 
to  a  public  institution  on  the  other. 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  this.  What 
about  the  victim  of  a  crime,  the  person  who 
is  maimed,  or  robbed,  or  whose  property  Is 
destroyed,  or  who  is  Incapacitated  and  un- 
able to  continue  working?  I  believe,  along 
with  others,  that  we  shoiild  move  ahead  In 
our  thinking  on  this  question  and  start  to 
provide  the  same  assistance  to  these  victims 


of  misfortune  as  we  do  in  other  circum- 
stances. 

The  victim  of  a  crime  has  been  denied  the 
protection  of  society  to  which  he  Is  entitled, 
and  society  should  bear  the  burden  coUec- 
tlvely  rather  than  leaving  the  wronged  Indi- 
vidual to  bear  It  all  on  his  own  shoulders. 

I  believe  that  some  approach  should  be 
made  toward  reimbursing  citizens  for  losses 
sxistalned  through  criminal  acts  against 
them. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  find  ways  to  rectify 
all  human  misfortunes  but  this  Is  one  area 
that  we  can  operate  In  and  should  do  so. 

There  are  many  community  and  private 
efforts  going  on  which  show  great  promise. 
One  of  them  is  in  New  Haven.  Under  a  pro- 
gram there,  a  team,  consisting  of  a  social 
worker,  an  investigator,  and  a  lawyer.  Is  as- 
signed to  a  poor  neighborhood  and  seeks  to 
uncover  and  get  at  the  root  of  the  causes  of 
legal  problems  at  their  source,  before  they 
come  to  the  stage  of  litigation.  This  pro- 
gram can  be  a  very  significant  one  and  let 
us  hope  that  It  will  succeed  and  will  be  emu- 
lated all  over  the  country. 

Every  year  more  than  1  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans  stand  before  Judges,  after 
conviction,  awaiting  sentencing.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  convicted  persons  are  peo- 
ple of  hiimble  circumstances. 

I  make  no  sentimental  plea  here  in  their 
behalf.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  laxity,  the 
leniency,  and  the  inadequacy  of  our  law  en- 
forcement poses  a  greater  threat  to  society 
than  cases  of  undue  severity. 

But  each  of  iis  who  lives  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession, when  thinking  of  these  millions  of 
people  convicted  over  the  years  must  ask, 
"Did  they  have  the  fairest  possible  trial? 
Would  they  have  been  convicted  had  they  had 
at  their  disposal  the  resources  of  a  profes- 
sional gangster  or  the  money  of  a  wealthy 
malefactor? 

All  too  often  I  am  afraid  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is  "No."  And  It  Is  our  duty 
as  Americans  and  as  members  of  the  legal 
profession  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to 
guarantee  that  every  citizen  of  this  country 
win  be  provided,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of 
the  term,  the  right  which  we  Justly  hold  as 
sacred,  and  have  enshrined  In  our  Constitu- 
tion, "the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Let  us  resolve  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  lawyers,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  once  said:  "Determine  that  the 
thing  must  and  shall  be  done  and  then  we 
shall  find  the  ways  to  do  it." 

Thank  you. 


CrVTL   RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Simday  evening,  in  a  telecast  from  the 
White  House  over  the  major  networks, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
stated  his  creed.    It  went  as  follows : 

I  have  always  said  that  I  was  proud  that 
I  was  a  free  man  first  and  an  American 
second,  a  public  servant  third,  and  a  Demo- 
crat foiirth — in  that  order. 
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I  am  certain  that  creed  expressed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  struck 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  every  American  who  observed 
and  listened  to  that  broadcast. 

While  all  aspects  of  the  President's 
statement  deserved  great  commendation. 
I  believe  the  first  statement  deserves  the 
most — where  he  says: 

I  was  proud  that  I  was  a  free  man  first. 
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That  is  what  we  in  this  covmtry  are, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  sure  every  human 
being  in  the  world  longs  and  strives  to 
be.  They,  like  we.  want  to  live  in  a  free 
society  where  they  too  will  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  have  a  choice  as  to  what 
kind  of  work  they  want  to  do.  a  choice 
as  to  the  type  and  character  of  work 
they  do;  they  want  the  right  to  select 
the  man  for  whom  they  labor;  they  want 
the  right  to  worship  as  they  choose ;  and 
they  want  the  right  to  be  free  to  asso 
ciate  with  those  with  whom  they  would 
like  to  associate,  and  the  freedom  not  td 
associate  if  they  do  not  wish  to  associateJ 

In  short,  this  is  the  expression  of  alj 
mankind,  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  a 

A  man  has  the  right  to  exercise  his 
free  will  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  to  do  so  without  the  require- 
ment  that  he  conform  in  his  actions  oi 
deeds  to  the  dictates  of  the  state,  or  thd 
king,  or  for  that  matter  the  dictates  o: 
any  other  man. 

The  root  problem  that  we  are  reall! 
confronted  with  in  this  so-called  civi, 
rights  debate  we  are  now  involved  In  li; 
what,  in  fact,  do  we  really  mean  by  in- 
dividual freedom  and  civil  rights. 

Is  it  a  legal  or  judicial  problem,  or  is  it. 
in  the  final  analysis,  a  moral  problem  o^ 
an  ethical  problem?  i 

Is   the    problem   of    discrimination 
wherein  one  person  or  one  group  chos 
another  person  or  group  as  their  asso 
ciates,  or  business  partners,  or  employee 
or  even  their  friends — is  this  discrlmin" 
Uon  and.  if  so,  is  it  legal  or  moral?    Cerh 
tainly  it  has  existed  since  the  first  da^ 
of  recorded  history  In  this  and  eveiy 
other  land  through  the  world.    Is  thb 
problem  one  that  can  be  answered  and 
solved  by  a  legislature  or  a  congress  or 
by  the  stroke  of  the  pen  of  a  chief  cf 
state? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
believe  this  is  a  problem  of  human  mor^s 
and  human  judgments  and  human  br- 
ings, with  all  the  foibles  and  weaknesses 
Involved  therein.  I 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  certain  th^t 
this  problem  is  one  than  can  only  be  ma.. 
in  the  final  analysis,  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  free  men  and  women,  men  ai^d 
women  of  good  will,  men  and  women  ^f 
brotherly  love,  of  education,  tolerancje, 
and  understanding. 

If  we  took  the  laws  we  now  have  on  t^e 
Federal  statute  books  and  put  them  to- 
gether with  the  laws  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  which  we  euphemistically 
call  civil  rights  laws,  and  all  of  whl^h 
are  seeking  in  some  manner  or  anothfer 
to  eliminate  discrimination,  prejudice, 
and  bigotry  In  our  work  and  dsilly  livfs. 
they  would  add  up  to  some  600  pages  of 
fine  print  of  a  large-sized  legal  document. 
Mr.  President,  despite  all  those  la^s, 


we  still  have  discrimination,  intolerance, 
and  bigotry.  We  could  put  another  600 
pages  of  laws  on  the  statute  books  with 
respect  to  this  same  problem  in  all  its 
ramifications  and  we  will  not  come  any 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
than  we  are  at  this  moment. 

We  have  municipal  ordinances  on  the 
statute  books  now  which  call  for  a  halt 
to  any  type  of  discrimination  because  of 
a  man's  race,  color,  or  religion.  These 
laws  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  It  was  said  over  and  over 
again  that  if  we  would  only  be  patient 
with  these  laws,  they  would  provide  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  that  shortly 
thereafter  there  would  be  no  problem 
with  respect  to  the  races,  and  that  we 
would  have  no  further  problems  with 
regard  to  discrimination.  There  is  a 
plethora  of  statutes  on  the  books,  and 
yet  discrimination  continues. 

We  have  Federal  statutes  and  we  have 
State  statutes  and  yet  discrimination 
goes  on. 

I  would  imagine  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  as  many  laws  as  any  other 
State  of  the  Union  with  respect  to  this 
particular  subject,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  in  my  visits  into  that  great  State  I 
have  observed  there  as  much  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  between  the  white 
and  colored  races,  if  not  more,  than  any- 
where I  have  ever  seen  in  the  South.  I 
have  observed  as  much  discrimination 
with  respect  to  how  certain  minority 
groups  are  treated  in  New  York  City  as  I 
have  ever  seen  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  in  Its  report  for  1959, 
on  page  365,  which  I  have  before  me. 
states — and  I  shall  read  it  exactly,  word 
for  word,  in  a  moment — that  there  was 
more  segregation  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago than  In  any  other  city  in  the  United 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  came  to 
this  conclusion  even  after  all  the  laws 
were  put  on  the  books  with  respect  to  the 
elimination  of  segregation,  in  the  hope 
that  discrimination  would  be  eliminated. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  Report 
of  1959,  at  the  top  of  page  364,  states: 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  maps 
show  more  racial  concentration — 


That  is  a  nice  way  of  putting  it— 
in  northern  cities   and   more   dispersion  of 
nonwhites  In  the  southern  cities. 

The  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that 
there  is  less  segregation,  actually,  in  the 
South  than  there  is  in  the  major  cities 
of  the  North. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  report  of 
1959,  at  page  365.  also  states: 

The  general  metropolitan  residential  pat- 
tern Is  shown  by  Chicago— now  said,  on  the 
basis  of  census  tracts,  to  be  the  most  resl- 
dentlally  segregated  city  in  America. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  in  New 
York  much  the  same  situation  prevails. 

This  has  been  accomplished  despite 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  many  laws 
on  the  books,  enacted  by  State  legisla- 
tures, and  many  ordinances  adopted  by 
municipalities  and  city  councils  provid- 
ing that  it  Is  Illegal  to  practice  segrega- 
tion. Yet  It  is  done.  It  will  continue  to 
be  done  until  we  can  bring  about  a  trans- 


formation within  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  people. 

We  could  not  only  put  a  600-page  law 
on  the  books,  but  a  1,600-page  law.  and 
it  would  not  answer  the  problem  that 
we  are  seeking  to  solve.  Giving  every- 
one credit  for  the  purest  motives,  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  segregation  can- 
not be  found  in  the  enactment  of  more 
and  more  laws. 

There  is  ample  law  on  the  books  to- 
day to  rid  us  of  all  discrimination — if 
laws  could  do  it.  The  courts  have  made 
it  clear  over  and  over  again  that  they 
will  not  allow  discrimination  under  the 
law  or  under  the  color  of  the  law,  and 
anyone  who  feels  so  aggrieved  has  the 
right  under  the  14th  amendment,  to  go 
into  any  Federal  court  and  receive  re- 
dress for  this  alleged  or  imagined  dis- 
crimination. 

But  the  discrimination  goes  on,  and 
the  reason  it  goes  on  is  because  the  real 
discrimination  which  we  are  talking 
about  today  does  not  result  from  either 
a  lack  of  law  or  authority  of  existing 
law,  but  rather  because  human  beings 
are  human  beings  who  like  their  right 
of  choice— their  right  to  associate  with 
whom  they  like,  their  right  to  work  and 
worship  as  they  choose,  their  right  even 
to  be  wrong  in  their  judgment. 

It  seems  to  me  these  rights  are  the 
very  cornerstone  of  our  Individual  free- 
dom in  our  free  society.  To  attempt  to 
legislate  these  rights  away  from  the 
majority  of  our  people  to  try  and  gain 
some  rights  for  a  minority,  is  indeed 
embarking  on  a  dangerous  course  that 
could  well  stifle  liberty  rather  than  ad- 
vance it. 

Last  year  in  the  case  of  Peterson  v. 
the  City  of  Greenville  (373  U.S.  244. 
1963)  Justice  Harlan  wrote  this: 

Underlying  the  cases  Involving  an  alleged 
denial  of  equal  protection  by  ostensibly  pri- 
vate action  Is  a  clash  of  competing  constitu- 
tional claims  of  a  high  order:  liberty  and 
equality.  Freedom  of  the  individual  to 
choose  his  associates  or  his  nelghbore,  to  use 
and  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  to 
be  irrational,  arbitrary,  capricious,  even  un- 
just in  his  personal  relations  are  things  aU 
entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  protection 
from  goverrmiental  interference. 

This  liberty  would  be  overridden,  In  the 
name  of  equality,  if  the  strictures  of  the  14th 
amendment  were  applied  to  governmental 
and  private  action  without  distinction.  Also 
Inherent  in  the  concept  of  State  action  are 
values  of  federalism,  a  recognition  that  there 
are  areas  of  private  rights  upon  which  Fed- 
eral power  should  not  lay  a  heavy  hand  and 
which  should  properly  be  left  to  the  most 
precise  instruments  ot  local  authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinction  which 
exists  between  governmental  and  private 
action  has  been  drawn  over  and  over 
again  for  us  by  the  courts,  and  over  and 
over  again  the  great  weight  of  authority 
has  ruled  that  the  right  of  free  men  to 
act  according  to  their  own  will  in  the 
conduct  of  their  private  lives  and  per- 
sonal relations  should  not  be  tampered 
with.  This  right  to  act  as  a  free  indi- 
vidual in  matters  of  private  affairs  is  the 
very  cornerstone  of  our  system.  It  is 
this  right  which  makes  the  difference 
between  a  free  country  and  a  dictator- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  for  one  who  believes 
deeply  in  all  the  implications  of  free- 
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dom  and  who  believes  in  the  human  dig- 
nity of  every  American  irrespective  of 
his  race,  color,  or  creed,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963  which  we  are  discussing  in 
1964  poses  a  terrible  dilemma. 

This  dilemma.  I  believe,  is  resolved 
in  the  final  analysis  by  the  fact  that  this 
act  attempts  to  gain  for  one  group  of 
men  more  freedom  by  depriving  another 
group  of  theirs. 

It  clenches  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  a  fist  which 
crushes  into  our  concept  of  a  Federal 
system  recognizing  the  rights  of  50 
States.  It  waves  the  noble  banner  of 
hviman  rights  by  permitting  the  exercise 
of  unrestricted  power  on  the  part  of  too 
few  people  with  too  few  assurances  that 
that  exercise  of  power  will  be  fair  and 
judicious. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  bom  in  the  North. 
I  was  born  in  the  great  State  of  New 
Jersey.  My  father  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  Woodrow  Wilson's  southern 
New  Jersey  campaign  manager  when 
Wilson  ran  for  Governor.  He  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  serving  as  a  Judge  in 
New  Jersey.  My  uncle,  who  was  bom  In 
North  Carolina  and  moved  to  New  Jer- 
sey, was  honored  by  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  by  being  able  to  serve  them  as, 
first,  the  junior  and  then  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  that  great  State  here  In  this 
body. 

My  first  impression  of  life  was  as  a 
northerner  rather  than  as  a  southerner, 
and  even  though  a  citizen  of  Florida 
since  1919  and  a  citizen  of  Southem  par- 
entage, my  father  having  been  born  In 
North  Carolina  and  my  mother  In  Vir- 
ginia, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see, 
in  the  18  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  3  years  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  2  years  I 
served  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
some  of  the  areas  around  this  Nation 
and  even  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
to  make  comparisons.  So  I  do  not  speak 
from  hearsay  nor  from  information 
supplied  me  by  some  organization  that 
has  an  ax  to  grind,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  provisions  In 
the  pending  bill  are  based  on  a  wrong 
assumption  of  facts  or  are  an  assump- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  South  should 
be  punished,  both  of  which  assumptions, 
of  course,  are  Incorrect. 

We  do  pot  deny  that  we  have  problems 
In  the  South.  Certainly  we  do  and  we 
are  desperately  trying  to  solve  those 
problems  ourselves.  We  have  made 
great  progress  in  recent  years  with  re- 
spect to  our  schools.  For  example,  in 
my  State  we  appropriate  as  much  money 
for  a  colored  student  in  our  public 
schools  as  we  appropriate  for  a  white 
student.  We  spend  more  on  school- 
rooms for  colored  children  than  we  do 
for  those  for  the  white  children. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  n  until 
last  year  we  appropriated  more  for  each 
colored  student  than  we  appropriated 
for  each  white  student,  because  It  was 
foimd  that  for  many  years  less  educa- 
tional opportunity  had  been  offered  to 
colored  students  of  our  State  than  had 
been  offered  to  white  students. 

Under  the  present  law  and  with  present 
appropriations,  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  amounts  of 


money  made  available  to  colored  stu- 
dents and  white  students.  We  spend 
more  on  schoolrooms  for  colored  chil- 
dren than  we  do  on  schoolrooms  for  white 
children. 

We  have  1  teacher  for  every  16  colored 
students,  while  the  ratio  In  the  white 
schools  is  17  students  per  teacher.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  jury  system. 
On  county  juries.  State  juries,  and  Fed- 
eral jiuies.  Negroes  today  serve  with  the 
same  facility  and  the  same  opportunity 
as  do  white  citizens. 

With  respect  to  voting  in  Florida,  ac- 
cording to  the  Southem  Regional  Coun- 
cil, in  1956,  70.6  percent  of  all  registered 
Negroes  voted.  That  is  a  higher  per- 
centage of  voting  than  is  shown  for  the 
whites.  Registration  in  most  counties  is 
on  the  increase. 

Therefore,  this  particular  bill,  £is  It 
pertains  to  voting,  does  not  make  any 
great  difference  so  far  as  we  in  Florida 
are  concerned,  except  that  we  do  not 
need  it. 

I  have  told  the  people  of  my  State  that 
under  no  conditions  would  I  defend  any 
public  oflEicial  who  sought  to  deprive  any 
citizen,  regardless  of  his  race  or  color  or 
creed,  of  his  right  to  vote.  Voting  be- 
longs to  all  qualified  Americans. 

I  can  tell  Senators  that  I  believe  that 
position  was  approved  by  the  people  of 
my  State. 

On  three  occasions  I  have  run  for 
statewide  office  in  my  State.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  numerous  campaigns.  I 
have  participated  in  campaigns  on  behalf 
of  Governors  and  Democratic  nominees 
for  President.  I  have  yet  to  encounter 
any  instance  in  the  State  of  Florida  in 
which  anyone  has  been  able  seriously  to 
maintain  that  the  Negro  citizen  was  in 
any  fashion  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Negro  citi- 
zens in  any  Southern  State  could  speak 
here  today,  they  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  recently  appointed  them- 
selves defenders  and  self-appointed  Mes- 
siahs: "Do  not  spend  your  time  talking 
about  us  as  poor,  benighted,  backward 
people  who  need  your  unsolicited  help," 
Rather.  I  think  they  would  say,  "Start 
spending  your  time  in  passing  legislation 
which  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  us." 

Negroes  would  say  to  those  who  loudly 
champion  the  right  of  the  Negro  citizen 
to  vote,  and  who  make  It  appear  that 
large  numbers  of  Negroes  are  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote,  when  in  fact  there 
are  very  few  Instances  in  which  they  are 
deprived  of  their  right  to  vote — and  the 
number  Is  rapidly  diminishing — "Don't 
spend  your  time  talking  about  my 
right  to  vote,  because  I  am  getting  it. 
Spend  your  time  worrying  about  how  I 
am  going  to  get  a  better  job.  How  are 
we  going  to  get  better  classrooms?  How 
are  we  going  to  improve  the  school  sys- 
tem for  everybody?" 

They  would  say,  "Do  something  about 
the  farm  problem,"  because  a  great  many 
of  the  Negroes  engaged  in  farming  in  the 
South  are  small  farmers.  They  would 
say  that  something  should  be  done  with 
respect  to  small  business,  because  many 
of  the  Negroes  of  the  South  engaged  in 
business  are  primarily  small  business- 
men. They  need  credit  and  encourage- 
ment to  modernize  and  advertise  and  ex- 


pand, in  order  to  compete  with  chain- 
store  operations. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  will  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  orderly  solution,  by  volun- 
tary means,  of  the  problems  confronting 
Negroes  in  the  fields  of  voting,  education, 
housing,  employment,  the  use  of  public 
facilities,  transportation,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  V  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  and  those  provisions  of  title  TV 
providing  for  Federal  programs  and 
funds  to  assist  in  the  educational  prob- 
lems occasioned  by  desegregation.  If 
Federal  power  is  to  be  used  effectively  to 
improve  the  plight  of  the  Negro,  it  should 
be  concentrated  on  exi>andlng  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  developing  the  public 
facilities  of  the  Nation. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  need 
for  equal  economic  opportunity  at  an 
adequate  level  in  jobs,  housing,  and 
schooling.  There  are  not  enough  jobs, 
not  enough  good  housing,  and  not  enough 
good  schools  in  the  South  or  in  the 
North.  The  recent  passage  of  the  tax 
bill  is  an  excellent  step  toward  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  and  producing  the  jobs 
needed  for  improving  the  economic  stat- 
us of  American  Negroes.  Congress  must 
take  additional  action  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  reading  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  earlier  today.  The  men- 
tion of  the  tax  bill  brought  to  mind  an 
article  in  that  newspaper,  entitled, 
"Power  Firm  Says  Tax  Cut  Spurs  $1  Bil- 
lion Expansion."  I  mention  this  because 
there  was  some  argimaent  at  the  time 
the  tax  bill  was  passed  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  passage  of  that  bill  would  in  fact 
stimulate  the  economy.  The  article 
reads  in  part: 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Donald 
Cook,  president  of  the  power  company,  out- 
lined the  plans  to  President  Johnson  as  con- 
crete evidence  that  the  President  was  right 
In  pressing  for  the  >11  bllllon-plus  tax  cut 
bill. 

We  who  supported  the  tax  cut  bill  read 
with  great  interest  and  approbation  that 
General  Motors  announced  it  was  spend- 
ing an  additional  $2  billion  on  the  expan- 
sion of  plant  facilities,  which  It  would 
not  have  spent  had  Congress  not  passed 
the  tax  cut  bill.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  will  provide  jobs.  General 
Motors  said  it  would  provide  50.000  addi- 
tional jobs  by  virtue  of  the  tax  cut  bill 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Intended  expansion 
of  its  plant  facilities.  Of  those  50,000 
jobs,  many  will  go  to  Negro  citizens  and 
all  other  citizens  who  need  jobs. 

As  a  result  of  the  announcement  that 
was  made  by  the  American  Electric 
Power  Co.,  undoubtedly  many  thousands 
of  Jobs  will  be  created.  This  will  help  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  Negro  citizens, 
because  when  a  Negro  citizen  has  the 
money  to  send  children  to  school,  when, 
he  has  the  money  to  provide  an  adequate 
house  around  him  and  a  roof  over  his 
head,  when  he  has  the  money  to  obtain 
the  medical  attention  he  needs,  he  can 
obviously  become  as  fine  and  useful  a 
citizen  as  anybody  else.  But  a  job  is 
what  he  needs  first.  He  does  not  need 
protection  from  above  called  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination.    What  he  needs 
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is  help  In  the  ordinary  daily  living  with 
which  he  is  so  intimately  involved. 

The  answer  to  the  racial  problem  is 
understanding  and  education  and  toler- 
ance. The  bill  under  consideration  does 
not  provide  for  these  elements.  On  the 
contrary  in  my  judgment,  it  divides  us, 
it  creates  distrust  and  doubt;  it  will  re- 
sult in  fear  and  intolerance;  it  will  stop 
the  progress  now  being  made,  and  set  us 
back  in  our  efforts  to  solve  our  problems. 

PROCEDUSAL   PROBLEMS    UNDER    SENATE   RtTLES 

The  pending  question  is  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill  H.R.  7152.  to 
enforce  the  constitutional  right  to  vote, 
to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  provide  in- 
junctive relief  against  discrimination  inj 
public  accommodations,  to  authorize  the  | 
Attorney  General  to  institute  suits  toi 
protect  constitutional  rights  in  pubUc 
facilities  and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  so  ably 
pointed  out  the  other  day.  the  motion 
raises  a  serious  procedural  question  with 
respect  to  proper  application  of  Standing 
Rule  of  the  Senate  No.  XXV.  which 
makes  it  mandatory  to  refer  a  bill  of  this 
kind  to  the  proper  committee — the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  this  case. 

Rule  XXV.  "Standing  Committee."  un- 
equivocally states  the  correct  procedurei 
in  the  following  language: 

1.  The  following  standing  committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  blU  or 
otherwise : 

•  •  • 

(k)   Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con 
slst  of  15  Senators,  to  which  conunlttee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Judicial  proceeding,  clvU  and  criminal, 
generally  •  •  *. 

.  •  •  • 

3.  Federal  courts  and  Judges  •  •   ♦. 
.  •  •  • 

6.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  statutei 
of  the  United  States  •  •   *. 

»  •  •  • 

12.  ClvU  liberties  •  •  •. 

Note  how  clearly  the  Intention  of  th< 
Senate   rulemakers   was   expressed,   "to 
which  committee  shall  be   referred  al| 
proposed    legislation    relating    to    civil 
Ubertles."  I 

There  is  no  ambiguity  In  the  language; 
no  "weasel  wording,"  to  raise  doubts  14 
the  minds  of  those  who  seek  the  correct 
procedural  application  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  ; 

In  the  light  of  the  concise  and  forceful 
expression  of  intention  of  this  rule  XXY 
to  have  proposed  civil  rights  legislation 
referred  mandatorily  to  the  Committed 
on  the  Judiciary,  how  can  rule  XTV,  pari 
agraph  4.  the  device  being  used  by  th^ 
majority  to  nullify  orderly  Senate  prof 
cedure,  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  k 
limited  means  of  delaying  discussion  on 
a  proposed  measure  for  1  day. 
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True,  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  when  read 
alone,  seems  to  make  this  undemocratic 
method  of  bypassing  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  Senate  its  purpose. 
The  rule  states,  in  its  pertinent  para- 
graph: 

4.  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  reported 
from  a  committee,  not  having  previously 
been  read,  shall  be  read  once,  and  twice,  if 
not  objected  to.  on  the  same  day,  and  placed 
on  the  calendar  In  the  order  In  which  the 
same  may  be  reported;  and  every  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  shall  have  received  a  first  and 
second  reading  without  being  referred  to  a 
committee,  shall,  if  objection  be  made  to 
further  proceeding  thereon,  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

So,  on  its  face,  it  would  allow  objec- 
tion by  just  one  Member  "to  further  pro- 
ceedings thereon,"  to  force  the  bill  from 
the  Senate  and  to  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, without  being  referred  to  the 
proper  committee.  This  rule,  when  read 
with  intelligence,  cannot  mean  that  one 
Member  has  the  power  to  circumvent  the 
orderly  process  of  committee  hearings, 
solely  by  objecting  to  the  measure  at  the 
assigned  time. 

To  so  interpret  paragraph  4  of  rule 
xrv  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
plays  havoc  not  ony  with  all  reasonable 
concepts  of  majority  rule,  so  necessary 
for  a  representative  body  In  a  democratic 
process;  to  so  interpret  not  only  rides 
roughshod  over  all  time-honored  ideals 
of  order  and  tradition,  which  are  so 
wisely  respected  In  this  lawmaking 
body;  to  so  interpret  not  only  makes  a 
hollow  mockery  of  the  entire  committee 
process,  with  the  years  of  specialized  ex- 
perience of  the  long-standing  members 
gone  for  naught;  but  to  so  Interpret 
paragraph  four  of  rule  XTV  flies  in  the 
face  of  normal  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  while  the  paragraph 
at  its  face  value  seems  to  require  the 
rather  extreme  result  that  one  Member 
of  the  Senate  can  impose  his  private  will 
on  the  entire  Senate  by  this  rule,  close 
study  shows  this  apparent  meaning  to 
be  patently  erroneous. 

To  begin  with,  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
is  in  direct  conjOict  with  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Where 
conflict  exists,  the  later  in  time  Is  given 
precedence  over  the  earlier  conflicting 
words,  if  they  cannot  be  harmonized. 
And,  on  their  face,  they  cannot  be  har- 
monized, for  they  dictate  inconsistent 
alternatives. 

A  bill  obviously  cannot  be  sent  to  com- 
mittees as  per  the  mandatory  "shall  be 
referred"  phraseology  of  rule  XXV,  and 
at  one  and  the  same  time  be  placed  on 
the  Calendar,  following  objection  by  one 
Member,  as  per  paragraph  4  of  nile  XTV. 
So  one  or  the  other  must  be  so  inter- 
preted that  harmony  between  the  con- 
flicting rules  results,  with  one  or  the 
other  rule  being  so  construed  that  its 
interpretation  is  not  apparent  from  the 
words  read  alone.  ^^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  rule  XXV 
be  so  construed;  its  clear,  concise  "shall 
be  referred"  being  read  to  the  effect 
"providing  paragraph  4  of  rule  XTV  is 
not  invoked  by  some  one  Senator,  then 


any  remaining  bills  shall  be  divided  up 
amongst  the  various  committees  as  fol- 
lows." Besides  negating  the  committee 
principle  entirely,  this  neglects  the  tell- 
ing point  that  rule  XXV  was  rewritten 
in  1946,  while  rule  XIV  has  remained 
unchanged  since  1877. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  rule 
XXV  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  careful 
study  which  was  made  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  late  Senator 
LaPollette,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  the  then  Representa- 
tive Monroney  of  Oklahoma,  now  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
that  the  joint  committee  spent  months 
studying  this  entire  subject? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  The  result  of  their  work  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Congressional  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946;  and  it  was  be- 
cause they  did  such  magnificent  and 
yeoman  work  on  it  that,  in  my  opinion, 
both  the  late  Senator  LaPollette  and  the 
then  Representative  Monroney,  now  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  were 
given  Collier  awards  and  were  praised 
and  eulogized  by  the  press  of  the  Nation 
for  having  modernized  the  operations  of 
Congress.  In  that  act  a  new  commit- 
tee system  was  established.  Once  again 
they  emphasized  the  fact  that  when  pro- 
posed legislation  came  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate — as  was  the  case  with  the 
civil  rights  bill— there  was  no  question 
that  the  measure  would.  In  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  Senate's  business,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  HELL.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
with  that  very  thought  and  intent  in 
mind,  the  rule,  as  adopted,  included  the 
word  "shall."  and  that  therefore  there  is 
no  possibility  of  equivocation?  That 
rule  means  that  all  measures  shall  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  Is  correct. 
So  only  by  the  most  tortuous  reason- 
ing and  construction  of  rule  XXV,  which 
was  adopted  in  1946.  could  one  possibly 
arrive  at  the  course  now  being  followed, 
which  obviously  is  not  based  on  sound 
logic  or  procedure. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  In  fact,  under  that 
course  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
following  the  procedure  the  Senate  regu- 
larly follows — namely,  to  have  the  bill 
referred  to  a  committee;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  Is  correct. 
Of  course  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows  more  about  this  subject  than  I 
do,  for  I  did  not  become  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  until  long  after  he  had  become  a 
Senator.  I  first  began  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1947,  after 
having  been  elected  to  the  House  In 
November  1946;  and  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  November  1950,  and  be- 
gan my  Senate  service  in  1951.  However, 
I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that, 
apparently  under  the  old  rule  XTV,  one 
Senator  could  make  an  objection  to  hav- 
ing a  particular  bill  referred  to  a  certain 
committee;  and  then,  on  the  basis  of  that 
objection  by  only  one  Senator,  the  bill 
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would  not  be  referred  to  that  committee, 
but,  instead,  would  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

_  So  clearly  the  intention  in  1946  was  to 
provide,  as  a  definite  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  that  all  bills  and  other  meas- 
ures, after  having  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  would  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committee. 

The  most  common  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion would  make  the  recent  rule  control 
and  would  construe  the  older  rule  so  as 
to  fit  the  purpose  and  aims  of  the  new 
rule.  But  here,  we  are  asked  to  do  the 
opposite  of  normal  legal  interpretation  of 
conflicting  articles  within  a  single  docu- 
ment. 

We  generously  assume,  when  asked  to 
act  contrary  to  normal  rules  of  con- 
struction, that  overpowering  reasons  ex- 
ist for  such  behavior.  But  when  we  look 
outside  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  past  performances  of  the  Senate  un- 
der both  of  these  rules,  we  find  all  of  the 
evidence  indicates  the  unusual  standard 
of  interpretation  we  are  being  asked  to 
swallow  is  also  the  most  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary behavior  ever  seen  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  On  the  other  hand 
rule  XXV's  mandatory  words,  the  ones 
we  are  being  asked  to  disregard — rather 
the  one  we  are  being  asked  to  interpret  as 
a  rule  of  allocation  among  committees — 
are  the  very  essence  of  past  senatorial 
procedure  itself.  The  entire  day  would 
be  consumed  by  an  attempt  to  cite  those 
instances  where  rule  XXV  was  faith- 
fully followed.  And  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  what  precedents  support 
an  interpretation  which  would  make  rule 
xrv.  paragraph  4  controlling?  We 
might  generously  assume,  once  again, 
that  any  interpretation  of  a  rule  that  has 
had  an  87-year  history  and  is  now  pro- 
posed for  serious  discussion  will  have 
great  precedent  on  its  side  too.  But  no, 
our  generous  assumptions  again  appear 
unwarranted  by  the  history  of  the  pro- 
posed interpretation. 

The  history  of  section  XTV,  paragraph 
4,  while  long  in  years,  is  short  in  prec- 
edent for  any  but  its  original  use. 
This  original  use,  the  only  one  proffered 
for  some  60  years,  was  a  limited,  delay- 
ing tactic,  as  explained  in  the  Informa- 
tive and  noteworthy  speech  of  my  hon- 
ored colleague  from  Arkansas  on  March 
12.  The  true  meaning  of  the  words  were 
explained  in  their  historical  context  on 
page  5067  of  the  Record  for  that  day  as 
follows: 

In  the  1870's  and  1880's,  there  was  general- 
ly a  brief  morning  hour  followed  by  a  call  of 
the  calendar  which  occurred  almost  every 
day.  Senators  were  naturally  interested  in 
finishing  the  morning  business  and  getting 
on  with  the  calendar.  Other  Senators  were 
anxious  to  make  Insertions  In  the  Record 
and  leave  the  floor  to  return  to  other  duties. 
However,  at  that  time,  when  a  Senator  In- 
troduced a  bill,  or  when  a  bill  was  messaged 
from  the  House,  it  was  the  normal  procedure 
to  move  to  refer  It  to  a  specific  committee, 
following  the  second  reading,  and  this  ques- 
tion of  appropriate  references  was  debatable. 
As  a  result.  Senators  were  obliged  to  sit 
around  and  wait.  They  were  unable  to  make 
their  routine  Insertions  In  the  Record  or 
finish  morning  business  and  proceed  with 
the  calendar  until  debate  on  the  appropriate 


reference  ended.  Accordingly,  provision  was 
made  to  enable  any  Senator  to  object  to  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  a  bill  which  would  then 
place  the  bill  on  the  calendar  from  which 
position  It  could  ultimately  be  referred  to 
committee. 

The  second  reason  for  this  parsigraph  was 
to  prevent  precipitous  action  on  a  bill  before 
Senators  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  It 
and  become  familiar  with  Its  provisions. 
Prom  time  to  time,  bills  would  be  Introduced 
or  come  over  from  the  House  which  had  not 
been  printed  and  which  Senators  desired  an 
opFKjrtunlty  to  examine.  By  objecting  to 
further  proceedings  with  respect  to  such 
bills,  prior  to  their  reference  to  committee, 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  have  the  bill 
printed  smd  to  examine  its  provisions. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  past  15 
years.  In  1948  a  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine  was  calendared  upon  the 
objection  of  a  Senator  under  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XTV,  but  as  no  one  objected  to 
this  move,  and  there  was  no  ruling  from 
the  Chair,  this  was  not  a  precedent. 

On  the  following  day,  during  some  dis- 
cussion about  which  committee  should 
take  the  tidelands  oil  bill,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful bright] 
made  the  point  of  order  that  rule  XTV 
would  permit  immediate  calendaring  of 
the  bill.  This  point  of  order  was  debated 
at  length,  and  then  submitted  to  a  vote 
before  the  Senate.  The  result  was  a  56- 
to-15  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  for  the  commit- 
ment to  the  proper  committee.  So  that 
is  not  a  precedent  for  this  action. 

This  leaves  the  action  of  the  Senate 
during  the  1957  civil  rights  bill  as  the 
sole  precedent,  and  this  is  scarcely 
enough  to  outweigh  the  precedent  favor- 
ing rule  XXV  as  the  desirable  guide.  The 
worthiness  of  this  single,  solitary  prece- 
dent is  fully  discussed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  in 
his  masterful  presentation  of  March  12 
on  pages  4890-4891  of  the  Record. 

But  leaving  aside  past  precedents  as  a 
motivation  for  our  discussion,  consider 
for  a  moment,  if  you  will,  future  prec- 
edent. Consider  the  corroding  effects 
on  the  fabric  of  the  legislative  process. 
Today,  the  majority  may  favor  this  ram- 
rod technique. 

But  consider  tomorrow,  when  this  cor- 
ruption of  legislative  due  process  may  be 
used  to  calendar  bills  Senators  might  de- 
sire to  have  referred  to  committee. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  strengthen 
our  senatorial  procedure,  or  we  are  go- 
ing to  weaken  It.  And.  as  we  choose,  to 
either  strengthen  procedure,  or  weaken 
it,  we  choose  to  either  strengthen  our  re- 
sult, or  weaken  It.  What  else  can  result 
from  hasty,  ramrodded  laws,  from  Ill- 
considered  and  expedient  measures,  from 
disregard  of  known  workable  process, 
what  else  can  result  but  not  only  a  de- 
terioration of  Senate  procedures,  but  also 
the  passage  of  poor  laws  and  ill-consid- 
ered laws? 

And  these  poor  laws  will  not  even  have 
the  benefit  of  a  committee  report  to  aid 
the  judicial  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  applying  them.  For  without  a 
full  committee  investigation,  with  the 
beneficial  disclosure,  debate,  and  pub- 
licity flowing  therefrom,  there  will  be  no 
committee  report  to  guide  the  coiut. 
And  no  committee  report  to  indicate  how 


the  limitations  and  extensions  of  the 
statutory  law  are  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  guide  the  executive  agencies  in 
establishing  these  procedures,  drafting 
their  regulations,  and  the  like.  In  short, 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  bill  far 
reaching  in  effect  and  powerful  in  sanc- 
tions, but  without  adequate  history  to 
insure  that  even  its  own  strong  terms  are 
somewhat  restrained  and  tempered  to 
stay  within  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  a  report 
from  the  appropriate  senatorial  commit- 
tee is  not  the  only  element  in  creating  a 
satisfactory  background  In  which  to 
place  so  all-encompassing  a  bill  as  this 
one. 

Perhaps  it  is  thinkable,  of  and  by  Itself, 
to  forgo  the  committee,  and  rely  on 
other  means.  Not  that  this  would  be 
generally  admirable  on  the  part  of  men 
who  have  a  duty  such  as  ours,  but  sup- 
posing, then,  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
we  seriously  consider  following  the  rule 
xrv  paragraph  4  ramrod  route  on  all 
measures.    Then  what? 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  history 
of  this  bill  thus  far  shows  more  than  a 
desire  to  evade  the  due  procedure  of  a 
committee  hearing,  as  demanded  in  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  evinces  a  determined  plan  to 
dishonor  all  procedure  and  policy  that 
stands  in  Its  way.  Gentlemen,  from  its 
Inception  this  bill  has  followed  the  dan- 
gerous course  of  expediency,  makeshift, 
and  jury  rig,  an-anything-goes  philos- 
ophy of  action,  provided  the  bill  goes 
through  the  Congress  as  written  by  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  ap- 
proach is  Inappropriate  for  any  bill,  and 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  our  duty  for 
us  to  stand  Idly  by  and  allow  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  partake  of  this 
deed,  in  view  of  the  grievous  conse- 
quences attendant  upon  a  misconceived 
Federal  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  stressing 
precedent  for  some  time  now,  and  rightly 
so.  I  have  been  praising  due  procedure, 
and  rightly  so.  For  when  precedent  and 
due  procedure  are  shunned  the  result  is 
bad  legislation. 

But  to  us  personally,  as  Members  of 
this  great  body,  procedure  and  precedent 
are  a  means  of  respecting  the  reputation 
of  our  fellow  Senators.  As  an  example, 
let  me  read  a  portion  of  the  Minority  Re- 
port Upon  Proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963,  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Substitute  for  HJl.  7152,  at  page  62: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  is  being  reported  to  the 
House  without  the  benefit  of  any  considera- 
tion, debate,  or  study  of  the  bill  by  any  sub- 
committee or  committee  of  the  House  and 
without  any  member  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittiee  being  granted  an  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill.  This  legis- 
lation Is  the  most  radical  proposal  In  the 
field  of  ClvU  rights  ever  recommended  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate.  It  was 
drawn  In  secret  meetings  held  between  cer- 
tain members  of  this  committee,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  members  of  his  staff  and 
certain  select  persons,  to  the  exclusions  of 
other  committee  members. 

Sometime  prior  to  October  22,  1963,  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  pre- 
pared a  substitute  bUl  for  HJl.  7152.     Title 
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I  of  the  substitute  was  read  and  discussed 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 22.  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  that  date 
a  motion  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  to  report  the  subcommittee 
substitute  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Before  final  action  could  be  had  on  this  mo- 
tion, a  point  of  order  was  made  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  then  in  session. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  called  a 
meeting  for  the  following  morning,  the  23d, 
and  then  on  the  23d,  within  an  hour  of  the 
time  of  the  meeting  it  was  postponed  to  the 
24th,  and  then  on  the  24th,  a  short  while 
before  the  meeting  was  scheduled,  it  was 
postponed  again,  and  later  postponed  to 
Tuesday,  October   29. 

These  varloiis  postponements  were  made 
by  the  chairman  without  any  prior  consul- 
tation with  any  of  the  signers  of  this  report. 
On  October  29.  the  full  committee  met  at 
10:30  a.m.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  was  promptly  voted 
down,  after  which  Chairman  Cixler  offered 
a  56-page  mimeographed  substitute  which 
he  described  as  an  amendment  and  moved 
that  the  committee  approve  the  bill.  The 
chairman  announced  that  he  woxild  recog- 
nize a  member  of  the  committee  to  move  the 
prevloxis  question  and  in  it  were  ordered 
that  no  Eimendments  could  be  offered  to  his 
proposal;  no  debate  had;  and  no  questions 
asked  or  answered. 

The  bill  was.  upon  order  of  the  chairman, 
read  hastily  by  the  clerk,  without  pause  or 
opportunity  for  amendment.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  repeatedly  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  ask  questions,  have  an 
explanation  of  the  bill,  discuss  it,  consider 
its  provisions,  and  offer  amendments.  The 
Chair  refused  to  grant  such  requests  or  to 
recognize  these  members  of  the  committee 
for  any  purpose.  After  the  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  fashion  hereinabove  described, 
the  chairman  announced  that  he  would 
allow  himself  1  minute  to  discuss  the  bill, 
after  which  he  would  recognize  for  1  minute 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  This  was  an  ostensible  at- 
tempt to  comply,  technically,  with  the  rules 
of  the  House  but  did  not  amount  to  debate 
as  debate  Is  generally  understood.  Neither 
of  these  gentlemen  discussed  the  bill  for 
more  than  1  minute;  both  of  them  ref vised 
to  yield  to  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  neither  of  them  debated  the  bill 
or  discussed  It  In  any  fashion  other  than  to 
say  that  they  favored  it.  They  made  no 
effort  In  the  2  minutes  consumed  by  both 
together  to  even  so  much  as  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  In  short,  there  was  no 
actual  debate  or  even  any  opportunity  for 
debate. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  it  was 
clear  that  Mr.  McCtjlloch,  from  Ohio, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  was  for 
this  particular  bill,  as  was  the  chairman. 
Both  of  them  refused  to  yield  to  any 
other  member  of  the  committee.  Neither 
of  them  debated  the  bill  or  discussed  it  in 
any  fashion  other  than  to  say  they  fa- 
vored it.  They  made  no  effort,  in  the  2 
minutes  they  consumed  together,  even 
so  much  as  to  discuss  the  provisions  ol 
the  bill.  In  short,  there  was  no  actual 
debate,  or  even  an  opportunity  for 
debate. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  minority 
report: 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  th^ 
remarks  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohlol 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  chair4 
man  recognized  a  member  of  the  committed 
friendly  to  the  chairman's  propoeal  wh<i 
moved  for  the  previoxis  question.  The  clerl 
of  the  committee  Immediately  called  the  rol 
upon  the  motion  to  approve  the  bill  an< 
before  the  tally  could  be  completed  or  th( 
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vote  anno\mced.  the  House  was  In  session. 
The  committee  met  later  in  the  afternoon 
and.  the  tally  of  vote  upon  the  motion  to 
approve  the  bill  having  been  completed  and 
announced  at  the  morning  meeting  after  the 
House  session  had  commenced,  a  motion  was 
made  and  adopted  that  H.R.  7152  be  reported 
to  the  House.  The  chairman  treated  the 
vote  taken  upon  the  bill  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion £16  being  valid. 

The  signers  of  this  minority  report  in  re- 
citing these  facts  relating  to  the  procedures 
employed  in  the  full  committee  do  not  do 
so  In  any  captioois  spirit,  but  relate  these 
facts  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  tactics 
employed  to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
was  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body  for  several  years,  and  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  since  1951.  Has  he 
ever  heard  of  any  such  action — I  might 
say  lack  of  action — as  has  characterized 
the  reporting  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Never,  in  the  time  I 
have  been  in  either  the  House  or  Senate, 
have  I  ever  seen  an  attempt  to  railroad 
or  ramrod  through  any  legislation  such 
as  I  have  seen  attempted  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HILL.  Even  on  some  minor  bill? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  No  such  instance 
has  come  to  my  attention,  even  In  con- 
nection with  a  minor  bill.  There  is  more 
justification  for  haste  on  a  minor  bill 
than  there  is  on  a  bill  of  this  import, 
which  reaches  into  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  my  opinion,  in  an  adverse 
fashion.  If  there  ever  was  any  justifica- 
tion for  putting  a  bill  through  in  a  ram- 
rod fashion,  it  is  not  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  which  affects  the  life  of  every- 
one in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
report  from  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  read  was  signed  by  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  House? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  it  had  been  possible,  I  am  sure 
many  other  Members  of  the  House  would 
have  signed  it.  There  was  a  sizable  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  am  sure  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  sizable  vote  against  the 
bill  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
considered. 

When  we  talk  about  trying  to  follow 
sensible  legislative  processes,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  must  be  some  discussion 
or  debate  in  order  to  tailor  a  bill  to  fit 
the  existing  conditions. 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  the  legislative 
processes  as  we  have  known  them  here- 
tofore in  the  House  and  Senate,  where 
there  are  orderly  committee  hearings, 
and  where  witnesses  both  for  and  against 
a  bill  can  be  heard,  I  fear  it  will  not 
be  long  until  it  will  be  said,  "Why  not 
eliminate  the  whole  Congress,  and  take 
orders  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government?"  That  is  what  is  being 
done  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.   HILL.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.    Does  not  a  committee,  in 
its  hearings,  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  their  best  opportimity  to  exer- 


cise the  right  of  petition,  as  guaranteed 
in  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. When  we  fail  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  our  rules  of  proce- 
dure, we  deny  the  people  the  opportunity 
to  come  before  us.  There  has  been  no 
opportunity,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  any 
witness  to  come  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  It  has  been  said 
that  26  days  were  spent  in  hearings  on 
one  section,  and  26  days  on  another  2 
years  ago.  26  days  some  other  time,  and 
so  forth;  but  on  this  particular  bill  there 
has  not  been  1  day  of  hearings,  so  far 
as  I  know,  before  any  committee. 

The  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
said  in  the  colloquy  a  moment  ago.  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  speaking,  that  we  are  all  Senators, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  discussion 
here  today,  tomorrow  and  the  next  day, 
and  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  right 
conclusion.  I  pointed  out  to  him— and 
I  repeat— that  if  that  is  the  way  we 
should  proceed,  if  he  believes  that,  then 
we  should  eliminate  the  standing  com- 
mittees and  take  up  every  measiire  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  know  that 
we  could  not  very  well  do  that  in  the 
complicated  society  in  which  we  Uve  to- 
day. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  would  not  have 
much  justice.  I  am  afraid  we  would  not 
have  orderly  procedure.  I  am  afraid 
that  in  time  we  would  not  have  much 
democracy  if  we  proceeded  in  that 
fashion. 

I  know  there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry 
for  haste.  I  have  listened  to  the  com- 
ments of  many  distinguished  Senators 
who  wish  to  get  the  bill  on  the  statute 
books  because  they  believe  it  would  solve 
all  problems.  The  bill,  even  if  enacted, 
would  solve  none  of  the  problems  which 
it  purports  to  solve. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  has  been  on  the  floor 
with  great  regularity  but  has  just  left 
the  Chamber,  after  having  made  a 
4-hour  speech,  to  provide  himself  with 
sustenance  for  the  inner  man  and  the 
physical  man.  While  he  was  absent.  I 
said  that  we  could  put  another  600  pages 
of  laws  on  the  books,  and  it  would  not 
change  anyone's  ideas  as  to  where  he 
wishes  to  live,  for  whom  he  wishes  to 
work,  and  with  whom  he  wishes  to  asso- 

Ci£lt6 

It  is  strange  that  in  the  States  having 
the  most  laws  on  the  books  with  respect 
to  eliminating  segregation,  and  with  re- 
spect to  eliminating  discrimination,  there 
exists  the  most  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation. All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the 
1959  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  see  the  situation  with  respect  to 
segregation.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  travel 
a  little  to  see  it  with  respect  to  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  him  with  great 
anticipation  to  rise  and  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  remember  the 
days  when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  used  to  go  on  the  old  American 
"Forum  of  the  Air,"  Ted  Granik's  Sim- 
day  program.  That  was  in  the  days 
before  TV  came  along,  but  we  spilled 
each  other's  blood  at  such  regular  inter- 
vals every  Sunday  afternoon  that  it  be- 
came the  first  color  program.  This  was 
in  connection  with  the  civil  rights  de- 
bate. I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  before 
color  TV. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  without  in  any  way  Jeopardizing  any 
rights  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  he 
may  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
alog as  well  as  a  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  that  purix>se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor and  the  Chair. 

First,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  who  is  accompanied 
here  this  evening  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn,L],  that  I  can- 
not think  of  better  company  to  be  with, 
or  two  finer  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
would  rather  be  associated.  So  what- 
ever I  may  say  in  this  argimient  is  only 
to  state  a  point  of  view,  and  in  no  way 
to  cast  reflection  upon  two  of  the  most 
able  and  distinguished  men  in  the 
Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  indicates 
that  the  bill  would  settle  nothing.  On 
that  point,  let  me  say  that  it  would  pro- 
vide the  legal  framework  in  which  some 
of  the  problems  that  exist  could  be  set- 
tled; or  at  least  an  honorable,  peaceful 
attempt  could  be  made  to  settle  them. 

The  bill  is  not  a  sectional  measure.  It 
is  national  in  its  application  and  scope. 
I  would  not  wish  any  of  my  remarks  to 
be  interpreted  as  casting  a  reflection  on 
the  South,  the  East,  the  North,  or  the 
West,  but  would  rather  have  my  remarks 
interpreted  as  applying  to  all  50  States. 
There  are  instances  of  discrimination 
and  segregation,  some  by  law  and  some 
de  facto.  '  We  are  all  somewhat  guilty 
of  this  offense. 

But  to  say  that  since  a  law  does  not 
prevent  a  problem  there  is  no  reason  not 
to  have  the  law  is  absurd.  The  laws 
against  robbery  do  not  prevent  robberies, 
but  they  provide  a  way  to  punish  those 
who  may  be  robbers,  and  they  provide 
court  procedures  to  assure  justice. 

The  laws  relating  to  public  health  do 
not  prevent  all  disease,  but  such  laws 
provide  a  means  of  bringing  about  ac- 
tions and  conduct  by  human  beings  that 
minimize  disease. 

So.  when  we  talk  about  law.  we  do  not 
indicate  that  the  law  is  the  answer,  but 
that  law  is  a  process  which  can  lead  to- 
ward an  answer. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  will  deny 
that  there  has  been  impairment  of  vot- 
ing rights,  and  infringement  and  disen- 
franchisement  of  this  right.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  can  deny  that  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  people  have  lit- 
erally been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  About  a 
week  or  10  days  ago  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  noted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  how  few  citizens  were 
registered  for  voting  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  believe  the  facts  will  show,  however — 
and  I  intend  to  bring  them  more  defi- 
nitely to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in 
specific  terms — at  a  later  date — that 
more  voters  have  been  registered  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  past  month 
than  were  registered  in  the  States  of 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  in 
terms  of  new  voters  in  the  past  year. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  restrict  registration.  Some  ef- 
fort is  made  to  restrict  registration,  as  we 
found  recently  in  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission report,  in  certain  States,  such 
as  Mississippi.  What  we  are  discussing 
is  not  so  much  that  a  man  is  registered 
or  not  registered  to  vote,  but  whether 
there  are  impediments  to  his  registra- 
tion, and  whether  all  people  are  treated 
alike. 

If  I  were  to  describe  the  bill  I  would 
call  it  "the  freedom  of  choice  bill,"  the 
right  to  let  people  go  into  a  place  of 
public  accommodation  or  not,  the  right 
to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  without  any  road- 
blocks, without  any  impairment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  able,  wise,  and  prudent  as  he 
is — and  also  adroit  In  the  art  of  debate — 
can  stand  before  the  Senate,  or  before 
any  of  his  own  good  constituents,  and 
deny  that  there  is  infringement  of  the 
right  to  vote,  or  deny  that  title  I  in  the 
bill  would  help  to  correct  that  situation. 

Does  the  Senator  deny  that  there  Is  in- 
fringement of  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  has  been  infringement  of  the  right 
to  vote,  but  I  want  to  get  to  the  Senator's 
argument  regarding  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibia.  He  finished  by  saying  that  there 
have  recently  been  more  people  regis- 
tered in  the  District  of  Columbia  than 
have  ever  registered  before.  They  reg- 
istered before  the  bill  was  ever  con- 
sidered. It  has  not  passed  yet.  That  is 
my  point.  It  Is  not  needed.  There  Is 
sufficient  law  on  the  books  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a  mo- 
ment  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  They  do  not  need  it.  They  al- 
ready have  it.  The  Senator  has  made 
my  argument  for  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  no;  I  have  not 
made  the  Senator's  argument  for  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Some  65.000  people 
have  just  registered  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  indicates  that  the  cur- 
rent laws  are  sufficient.  We  have  begged 
Negroes  to  register  and  vote  in  Florida. 
The  Senator  from  Miimesota  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  when  I  said  I  had  been  in 
several  campaigns  in  behalf  of  Demo- 
cratic nominees  for  President — and  I 
hope  to  be  in  others,  and  will  be  in 
others — with  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota.  We  shall  be 
working  together  arm  in  arm.  He  will  be 
in  the  South  and  will  see  that  we  are 
begging  Negroes  to  come  in  and  vote. 


We  say,  "Please  come  in  and  register  to 
vote."    The  law  allows  them  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No  further  laws  are 
needed.  As  the  Senator  says,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  has  been  the 
greatest  registration  ever.  I  pointed  out 
earlier  that  in  my  State  of  Florida  in  the 
last  election  a  higher  percentage  of 
registered  Negroes  voted  than  was  the 
case  with  white  people.  The  white  peo- 
ple do  not  need  any  additional  laws. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  haa 
shown  what  a  good  job  can  be  done  when 
there  are  no  impediments  to  voting. 
Does  the  Senator  deny  that  when  colored 
people  are  forced  to  stand  in  line  all  day, 
for  8  hours,  and  only  6  persons  are  regis- 
tered in  those  8  hours,  there  is  an  im- 
pediment to  the  right  to  vote?  The 
evidence  shows  that  to  have  happened. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  is  right,  based  on  what  the  Senator 
has  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill?  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  that  If  a  citizen  brings  a  suit  to  pro- 
tect his  right  to  vote  and  he  goes  Into 
court,  that  suit  will  be  given  priority  at- 
tention at  court,  without  his  having  to 
wait  6  months  or  12  months  before  the 
case  can  be  heard  by  the  court.  Title  I 
also  provides  that  the  Attorney  General 
may  oome  into  court  to  protect  that  per- 
son's right  to  vote,  when  he  is  denied  the 
right  to  vote  and  he  brings  a  suit.  Of 
course  the  District  of  Columbia  does  not 
have  any  problem  with  registration. 
Why?  Because  the  officials  have  been 
standing  with  open  arms,  saying  to  the 
people.  "Come  in  and  register."  How- 
ever, the  registrars  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi do  not  do  that.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  that? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  would  say 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  read  the  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  do  the  re- 
ports reveal? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  reports  reveal 
what  the  Senator  says  is  correct.  How- 
ever, the  reports  were  made  with  respect 
to  what  happened  some  years  ago. 
Things  are  changing.  After  the  Civil 
War,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any- 
body to  vote.  There  were  times  when  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  anybody  to  vote. 
There  were  times  when  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  get  white  people  to  register  and 
vote.  I  have  seen  long  lines  of  white  citi- 
zens trying  to  get  the  opportunity  to 
register  and  vote.  Does  that  mean  that 
we  should  have  more  laws,  or  a  new  civil 
rights  law,  so  that  white  people  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote?  There  are  a  few 
instances  in  which  that  has  happened; 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
subvert  the  Constitution  to  give  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  start 
conducting  elections  and  to  set  qualifica- 
tions for  voters.  That  power  is  given 
specifically  to  the  States.  The  Constitu- 
tion itself  does  not  permit  it. 
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Mr.  President,  will 


Mr.  HUMPHREY 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  cites 
a  few  instances  which  have  occurred  in 
Mississippi,  and  which  may  have  hap- 
pened in  some  other  States.  Such  hap- 
penings are  on  the  decline.  The  Senator 
likes  to  call  the  bill  a  freedom-of-choice 
bill.  He  wants  people  to  have  the  right 
to  go  where  they  please.  He  does  not 
say  anything  about  the  right  of  a  man 
who  has  built  up  a  little  business  to  say 
what  he  wants  to  do  with  that  business 
or  whom  he  wants  to  hire. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  measure  can  be 
called  a  freedom-of-choice  bill.  Does 
not  a  small  businessman  have  the  right 
to  make  a  choice  as  to  how  he  wants  to 
operate  his  business  and  whom  he  wants 
to  have  in  his  business? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  come  back 
to  that,  because  I  expected  the  Senator 
to  bite  on  that  bait.  I  will  come  back 
to  it.  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  stay  with  that 
bait  as  long  as  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Title  I  of  the  bilJ 
was  not  conceived  in  a  vacuum.  It  is 
the  result  of  an  explicit  investigation 
which  revealed  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  deny  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  vote, 
through  denying  them  the  opportunity 
to  register.  No  lawyer,  no  court,  no  com- 
mission of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  denies  that.  We  have  here  ar 
attempt  to  write  protections  into  law 
that  are  needed,  in  order  to  eliminate 
consistent,  determined  abuses  of  law 
The  difference  between  the  District  ol 
Columbia  and  certain  counties  in  th€ 
State  of  Mississippi  on  voter  registra- 
tion—and I  select  that  State  because  evi- 
dence shows  it  to  be  the  fact 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  reason  whj 
the  Senator  selects  it  Is  that  it  is  the  onlj 
State  where  this  practice  has  existed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  true  of  Loui- 
siana with  respect  to  certain  counties. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  certain  countie;  i 
of  Louisiana.  In  about  seven  coimtieii 
throughout  the  Nation  that  is  still  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  sir 
counties  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  as  : 
recall — I  will  obtain  the  facts — in  whlcl^ 
the  majority  of  the  adult  population  i! 
Negro,  but  in  which  not  a  single  Negr< 
is  registered. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.    This    is    not    th( 
point  that  I  really  wish  to  debate, 
have  said  that  if  this  section  were  written 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  provision  unde 
which    Congress    would    set    the    vote 
qualifications,  which  I  believe  is  uncon 
stitutional.  the  section,  standing  by  it 
self,  would  not  be  objectionable,  and 
would  be  glad  to  vote  for  it.     However,  ; 
think  it  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  say; 
that  Congress  sets  the  voter  qualificaf 
tions.    It  does  not.    What  Congress  say^ 
is  that  in  national  elections,  when  na 
tional  ofBcers  are  to  be  selected,  the  qual 
ifications  must  be  uniform.     It  Is  no 
right  to  set  one  literacy  test  for  whit^ 
people  and  another  for  black  people. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  not  the  bill 
provide  that  there  shall  be  a  sixth-grade 
presumption,  and  that  anyone  who  has 
a  sixth-grade  education  is  presumed  to 
be  literate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  Is  created  a 
rebuttable  presumption. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  bill  so 
provide? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Who  is  putting  that 
Into  the  law?    It  is  Congress,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Congress  Is 
determining  a  rule  of  evidence  for  the 
Federal  courts;  if  a  literacy  test  is  pre- 
scribed, the  person  disqualified  as  Illiter- 
ate will,  in  a  subsequent  lawsuit,  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  literate  if  he  has  completed 
6  years  of  formal  education.  This  rule  of 
evidence  shifts  the  burden  of  persuasion 
to  the  public  official  who  claims  the  dis- 
qualified person  is  illiterate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  not  a  pre- 
sxunption  of  law,  I  respectfully  submit 
to  my  friend,  because  If  that  were  the 
rule,  if  a  sixth-grade  education  were  to 
be  a  qualification  for  voting,  let  us  do  It 
right,  and  say  that  every  one  who  reaches 
the  seventh  grade  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote.  My  brother  has  a  14 -year-old 
daughter.  Let  us  assume  that  she  and 
all  others  who  have  finished  the  sixth 
grade  are  eligible  to  vote.  If  that  is 
the  qualification  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  set;  if  it  is  intended  to  set 
voter  qualifications,  and  if  that  is  the 
rule  to  be  followed,  that  anyone  who  gets 
through  the  sixth  grade  is  thereby  pre- 
sumed qualified  to  vote,  why  not  let  ev- 
ery junior  hieh  school  child  vote?  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  exercise  a  power  that 
is  specifically  reserved  to  the  States.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  article  I  of 
the  Constitution,  to  see  that  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  that  this  title 
seeks  to  do  is  to  provide  that  the  voting 
requirements  or  standards  for  voting 
that  are  established  by  the  States  shall 
be  applied  uniformly.  The  literacy  test 
Is  only  a  rule  of  evidence,  a  rebuttable 
presumption  being  created  that  shifts  the 
burden  of  persuasion  to  the  one  who 
seeks  to  deny  a  person  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  ground  that  the  person  who  seeks 
to  vote  is  illiterate. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
that  denies  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  to  establish  what  Is  called  a  rule 
of  evidence  in  the  Federal  courts.  It  is 
not  the  same  as  the  Federal  Government 
prescribing  voter  qualifications.  I  am 
fully  familiar  with  article  I. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Many  lawyers 
agree.  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
Bar  Association  disagrees. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  Bar  Association 
agrees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have  not  ex- 
pressed any  disagreement. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  why  the  bill 
should  be  sent  to  committee.  Let  us  in- 
vite the  representatives  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  say  what  they  have  to 
say.  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  would  come 


forth  with  the  conclusion  that  this  is  an 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  what  has  always  been  left 
to  the  States.  Article  I,  section  2  pro- 
vides that  the  "electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  what  was 
said  in  the  case  in  1959.  The  Supreme 
Court  emphasized  this  very  point.  This 
is  a  modern  court.  So  this  section  would 
not  bother  me  particularly,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  goes  too  far. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  can 
read  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  citizens.  It 
prescribes  the  standards  and  all  the  con- 
ditions relating  to  elections.  But  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  also  provides 
that  no  State  shall  deny  any  citizen  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  That  no  State  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  that  no  State  shall 
deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reports  from 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
the  reports  from  the  Justice  Department 
which  will,  be  presented  in  the  Senate 
once  this  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate 
are  stacked  as  high  as  this  Chamber. 
All  contain  outright  denials  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  thousands  of  cases — none  of 
them  justified.  The  reason  why  this 
additional  law  is  needed  is  because  the 
cases  in  the  courts  today  are  so  far  be- 
hind. Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied; 
and  a  vote  delayed  in  an  election  is  a 
vote  lost.  The  Senator  cannot  deny  that 
the  evidence  is  replete  with  such  cases. 
Does  the  Senator  deny  that  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  the  establishment  of 
the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  the  acts 
of  officials?  Does  the  Senator  deny  that? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  in 
destroying  the  rights  of  some  people  in 
order  to  give  rights  to  other  people  which 
I  think  they  should  have,  but  which  I 
admit  under  certain  conditions  have 
been  denied  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  rights  are 
destroyed? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
rights  of  everyone  should  be  denied  by 
having  the  Federal  Government  take 
over  local  problems.  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  taken  from  a  State  a 
right  which  properly  belongs  to  it,  there- 
by creating  a  greater  central  government 
in  an  effort  to  give  some  minority  group, 
no  matter  what  group  it  is,  something 
which  has  been  denied  to  it.  I  believe 
the  Senator  will  agree  that  such  situa- 
tions are  decreasing  rather  than  in- 
creasing, with  respect  to  number  of  oc- 
currences. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  what  happened 

in  Mississippi.     But  let  us  talk  about 

what  happened  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Let  US  talk  about 

the  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  New 
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York.  Let  us  talk  about  whether  laws 
will  accomplish  the  desired  result.  Does 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  there  are  more  laws 
on  the  statute  books  in  New  York  with 
regard  to  antisegregation  and  nondis- 
crimination than  in  any  other  State  In 
the  Union? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  all  the  laws  of  New  York,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  New  York,  being  a  rather  mod- 
ern and  up-to-date  State,  has  a  fairly 
good  system  of  law. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  Is  correct.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  seen  more 
segregation  and  discrimination  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  State.  There  Is 
more  segregation  In  the  city  of  New  York 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  country. 
That  is  my  point.  We  can  place  laws 
on  the  statute  books,  but  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  make  a  great  change  in  anyttilng, 
because  when  people  do  not  want  to  do 
something,  they  are  not  going  to  do  It 
unless  we  are  going  to  shackle  them.  I 
know  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  do 
that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  it.  But 
suppose  some  less  kindly  man  than  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  or  some  less 
kindly  man  than  the  President  or  the 
Attorney  General,  walked  in  and  started 
shackling  people? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  law  answers  every  problem.  But  I 
do  say  that  reasonable  men  are  men  who 
believe  in  the  principle  of  law,  rather 
than  merely  the  actions  of  men.  There 
are  laws  protecting  the  institution  of 
marriage.  But  there  are  divorces  and 
in  those  cases  we  have  lost  in  the  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  family  together. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  believe  that  we  would 
stop  it  if  we  were  to  pass  more  laws  and 
say,  "We  are  going  to  make  it  even 
tougher  for  you  to  get  a  divorce"? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  but  if  we  were 
to  enact  adequate  laws  that  would  assist 
in  the  conciliation  of  marital  difficulties 
it  would  help. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    The  Senator  agrees 
that  it  would  not  be  stopped? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Not  all  of  it. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    What  I  am  saying 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  that  all 
we  need  do  is  treat  citizens  as  citizens, 
and  not  as  black  men  or  white  men  with 
different  degrees  of  citizenship. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  for  it. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    If  the  Senator  is 
for  it  and  he  concedes  that  it  is  not  being 
done,  then  he  should  agree  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  so  that  it  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  standards  ex- 
ist, and  they  are  inadequate  in  and  of 
themselves.  When  the  Senator  spoke  of 
the  1957  act  and  the  1960  act,  I  re- 
member that  by  good  friend  and  others 
of  my  good  friends  said,  "This  Is  it. 
When  we  pass  this  law,  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  this  evil.  It  is  going  to  be  all 
over." 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  the  contrary. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  said,  "We 
have  a  fine  bill.  There  will  be  no  more 
discrimination.  Everybody  will  get  to 
vote."  That  unfortunately  was  not  true, 
and  it  will  not  be  the  case  If  we  pass 
this  particular  bill,  I  regret  to  say.    All 


we  need  do  is  to  start  a  little  crusade. 
We  need  individuals  like  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  who  are  as  interested 
as  he  is  in  the  root  problems,  the  root 
questions.  We  need  better  education, 
better  economic  opportunities.  Ulti- 
mately we  must  lift  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  those  citizens,  not  only  Negro 
citizens,  but  also  white  citizens. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  agree  thor- 
oughly on  that  point. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  must  operate 
where  the  lowest  economic  standards 
exist.  Many  white  people  are  in  that 
area.  And  when  we  eliminate  that  par- 
ticular problem,  we  shall  eliminate  most 
of  the  other  problems. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  one  would  be 
more  interested  In  seeing  educational 
Improvements  than  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLLl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI, 
our  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 
Each  of  us  who  is  present  this  evening 
has  voted  time  after  time  for  Improve- 
ment in  education,  and  for  improvement 
In  public  health.  I  know  of  no  Senator 
more  interested  in  improvement  in  health 
than  is  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  We 
have  voted  for  all  of  these  programs. 
We  have  made  a  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  we  must  do  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  ultimately  the  success  of  what 
we  seek  will  be  found. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Amen.  That  is 
where  the  ultimate  solution  will  be  found. 
Let  us  work  on  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  work  on 
both  problems.  In  the  meantime,  there 
is  indisputable  evidence  that  registrars 
have  refused  to  register  voters.  There 
is  evidence  that  every  trick  in  the  book 
has  been  used  to  deny  citizens  the  right 
to  vote  and  that  large  numbers  of  court 
cases  have  been  delayed.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  many  Individual  citizens  do 
not  have  the  means  to  fight  their  cases 
through  the  courts.  In  all  of  these  cases, 
we  must  find  the  answer. 

The  same  persons  who  are  required  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  government,  or  the  local  gov- 
ernment are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
The  tax  collector  gets  them,  but  the 
registrar  cannot  see  them.  All  I  ask  is 
that  registrars  be  colorblind.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  enact  more  laws  to 
enable  them  to  look  at  a  Negro  and  say, 
"That  is  an  American  citizen;  we  will 
give  him  the  same  test  we  give  the  white 
man."  If  Negroes  were  judged  in  the 
same  way  as  other  citizens,  more  laws 
would  not  be  needed.  But  that  is  not 
being  done;  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida knows  it. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
say  that  in  most  places  the  situation  is 
different.  And  I  could  cite  many  areas  in 
the  Senator's  own  State  in  which  com- 
mendable work  has  been  done.  He  is 
correct  when  he  says  we  ought  to  carry 
on  a  crusade  to  register  voters.  But  we 
are  grown  men.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  one  of  the  wisest,  most  percep- 
tive Members  of  this  body.  He  knows  of 
case  after  case  in  which  good  citizens 


have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote — in 
which  professors  having  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  have  been  declared  illiterates, 
based  upon  the  way  they  are  judged  in 
literacy  tests.  Yet  persons  who  co\ild 
not  find  their  way  out  of  the  rain  have 
been  declared  literate  because  they  are 
white.  Such  action  is  plain  racial  dis- 
crimination.   We  seek  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  most 
kind  and  generous  with  me  when  he 
speaks  about  how  perceptive  I  am.  I 
appreciate  his  compliment. 

Mr.  HUTMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  a  modest  man. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  being  fair  and 
perceptive  in  everything,  recognizes  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote,  of  wliich  he  complains.  Is 
rapidly  diminishing.  Such  cases  are  dis- 
appearing from  the  American  scene. 
That  is  a  fact  in  which  we  can  all  take 
great  pride. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Except  in  a  few 
limited  areas. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  the  present  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  objective.  The  program  started 
with  a  rather  objective  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. But  now  the  Commission  has 
turned  the  other  way.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  able 
to  show  that  there  is  an  increasing  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  anywhere. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  wUl,  I  regret 
to  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  believe  that  statement,  because  al- 
though a  time  existed  when  there  was 
widespread  denial  of  the  right  to  vote, 
the  truth  Is  that  most  of  those  citizens 
were  illiterate,  and  many  of  them  were 
white.  Conditions  being  what  they  were, 
most  of  the  Negro  citizens  and  many 
whites  were  illiterate.  So  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  some  kind  of  qualifications, 
if  it  was  believed  there  should  be  some 
standard  of  literacy  to  enable  people  to 
cast  their  votes. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  In  modem 
times  one  can  find  many  indications  of 
an  increasing  disposition  not  to  permit 
people  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  sigain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HiLL 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  shall  go  fur- 
ther into  the  question  of  whether  addi- 
tional law  is  needed  in  order  to  take  care 
of  instances  in  which  there  has  been 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote;  but  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Florida  whether  he 
agrees  with  me  that  in  certain  instances 
and  certain  areas  there  has  been  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  we  have  enacted  consider- 
able law  in  endeavoring  to  get  at  that 
situation.         

Mr.  SMATHERS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   HLTMPHREY.     But,  regrettably, 
the  law  we  enacted  has  been  found  in- 
sufficient in  certain  areas. 

About  2  weeks  ago  I  presented  evidence 
in  regard  to  certain  counties  in  some  of 
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the  Southern  States  in  which  registra-  I  unfairly,  he  will  have  a  right  to  appeal, 


tion  had  decreased,  rather  than  in- 
creased, during  the  past  year.  That 
evidence  indicated  clearly  to  me  that 
there  had  been  open  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote,  by  denying  people  an  opportunity 
to  register. 

We  think  this  bill  attacks  Institutional 
segregation  and  discrimination.  It  at- 
tacks discrimination  by  public  officials 
and  public  bodies,  and  it  attacks  segre- 
gation by  public  bodies.  The  sphere  of 
personal  prejudices  and  discrimination 
is  not  affected  by  this  bill.  We  hope 
that  by  education  these  personal  preju- 
dices will  disappear.  However,  public 
bodies  and  institutions  must  assume  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  public 
facilities.  The  right  to  vote  will  not  be 
subject  to  any  institutional  racial  prej- 
udice. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  ask  about 
the  areas  in  which  the  Senator  says  that 
decreasing  registration  is  found.  Are 
not  those  areas  of  decreasing  population? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  say;  I 
shall  look  up  that  situation;  it  may  be  a 
point.  But  it  Is  still  true  that  despite 
the  1957  act— which  I  believe  was  a  sin-i 
gular  advance — and  despite  the  1960  act. 
the  courts  find  themselves  with  their 
dockets  too  full  and  with  voting  cases 
far  down  on  the  dockets. 

The  bill  would  give  voting  cases  pri- 
ority. The  bill  also  provides  that  a  3- 
man  court  can  be  provided,  so  that  the 
voting  cases  can  more  readily  reach  the 
Supreme  Court,  when  there  Is  a  need  to 
appeal.  The  bill  also  provides  that  there 
shall  be  uniformity  of  standards.  The 
bill  does  not  establish  any  qualifications 
for  voting;  it  merely  provides  for  equal 
treatment  for  all  voters,  so  that  if  there 
are  literacy  tests,  they  will  be  equal,  and 
will  be  applied  equally;  and  if  there  ar 
other  voting  requirements,  they,  too,  wll 
be  applied  equally. 

The  States  set  the  requirements  fo 
voting:  but  the  bill  provides  that  the 
must  be  applied  without  regard  to  color^ 
and  they  must  be  applied  equally.  i 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Inasmuch  as  ap4 
parently  It  will  not  be  possible  to  hav^ 
a  committee  hearing  held  on  this  par-j 
ticular  bill,  I  believe  we  probably  shal| 
have  to  go  into  some  detail  on  that  point 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  In  the  Senate 
I  notice  that  in  title  I.  paragraph  fB) 
provides,  in  part,  as  follows,  following : 
paragraph  (2) : 

2.  No  person  acting  under  color  of  lav' 
shall— 

•  •  •  • 

fB)  deny  the  right  of  any  Individual  tD 
vote  In  any  Federal  election  because  of  a^ 
error  or  omission  of  such  Individual  on  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  application , 
registration,  payment  of  poll  tax,  or  other 
act  requisite  to  voting.  If  such  error  or  omis- 
sion Is  not  material — 

And  so  on. 

Who  would  determine  that?  Woul^ 
the  State  determine  It? 

Mr.      HUMPHREY.     The      registr 
must  determine  It  and  the  courts  woul 
Insure  that  his  Judgment  In  the  matt 
was  accurate. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.    The    registrar 
the  State? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  If  the  indf 
vidual  citizen  thinks  he  has  been  treate|i 


and  his  case  must  be  taken  up  quickly 
by  the  court. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  Is  a  good 
point,  and  I  want  to  get  it  into  the 
Record,  because  if  we  are  making  legis- 
lative history,  this  Record  becomes  im- 
portant. In  other  words,  the  Senator 
agrees,  as  I  understand,  that  at  the  point 
in  the  bill  where  it  is  provided  that  no 
citizen  is  to  be  denied  certain  rights,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  State — not  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  —  shall  determine 
whether  there  has  been  an  error  or  an 
omission.  Does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota agree? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  it  is 
crystal  clear  that  the  citizen  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  and  that  if  a  State 
makes  a  determination  that  is  discrim- 
inatory, that  person  may  take  his  case 
to  court;  or  the  Attorney  General  may 
take  it  to  court  for  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Then  who  would 
decide  whether  the  State  had  been  dis- 
criminatory? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Federal  court 
would  decide  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  that  where  the 
Attorney  General  would  select  his  own 
Judges? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  bUl  does 
not  provide  for  that,  at  all. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  the  bill  would 
authorize  that  to  be  done. 

I  want  people  to  vote;  but  I  think  this 
section  is  very  badly  conceived.  I  know 
of  no  other  instance  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  senior  circuit  judge  is 
authorized  to  do  that,  on  motion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  who  would  say.  "I 
want  a  three-judge  court  appointed  to 
hear  this  case."  The  chief  judge  of  the 
circuit  would  then  select  one  Judge,  who 
probably  in  the  first  instance — I  regret 
to  say — had  been  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General,  as  a  practical  matter. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  not  at  all. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  I  believe  ap- 
proval from  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  from  the  Attorney  General  is  always 
obtained  before  a  Judge  is  appointed. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  know 
of  any  exception? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  many  Judges 
live  a  long  time,  whereas  the  present  At- 
torney General  has  not  been  in  office 
very  long. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  realize  that;  but 
Judges  are  being  appointed  quite  regu- 
larly; and  all  he  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  hunt  all  around  the  circuit — and 
the  fifth  circuit  includes  six  or  seven 
States,  stretching  from  Florida  all  the 
way  to  Texas — and  he  could  find  Judges 
who  would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  and 
thus  he  could  say,  "Take  this  one  and 
take  that  one."  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  a  very  fair  American  type  of 
proceeding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  wait  a  moment.  He  is 
a  good  lawyer,  and  he  does  not  need  to 
cast  any  aspersion  on  Federal  Judges. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No;  but  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  read  the  judges'  de- 
cisions, and  thus  one  would  know  how 
they  would  rule  In  these  cases.  In  other 
words,  that  could  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  they  are  re- 
quired to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  However,  they  dif- 
fer in  their  rulings  and  in  their  Judg- 
ment on  matters  of  Interpretation.  That 
is  why  It  finally  is  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  certain  cases. 

So  if  it  were  possible  to  hunt  around 
the  circuit,  and  find  a  Judge  who  had 
been  ruling  a  certain  way,  it  could  be 
said,  "We  will  take  you.  because  we 
know  how  your  decisions  have  been  run- 
ning." And  then  they  could  pick  an- 
other Judge  and  say,  "We  will  take  you, 
and  now  we  know  we  have  a  majority  on 
our  side." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    But,  first,  one  of 
the  Judges  must  be  from  the  district  in 
which  the  citizen  who  has  the  grievance 
resides;  and  the  selection  of  the  judges 
is  made  solely  by  the  chief  judge  of  the 
circuit  in  which  the  suit  is  commenced. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     Yes. 
Mr.     HUMPHREY.    And     the    chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  generally  is  of  so 
fine  a  reputation  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
reflection  should  be  cast  upon  his  repu- 
tation.    Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  courts 
of   the   United   States   are   prejudicial. 
Also,  there  is  ample  precedent  for  the 
appointment    of    a    three- judge    court. 
Section  44  of  title  49  and  section  28  of 
title  15  of  the  United  States  Code,  for 
example,  provide  that  in  certain  trans- 
portation or  antitrust  suits  in  which  the 
United  States  is  plaintiff,  the  Attorney 
General  may  file  with  the  court  a  certifi- 
cate seeking  the  appointment  of  a  three- 
Judge  court  and  expedition  of  the  case. 
When  that  is  done,  the  certificate  is  sent 
to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit,  and 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge 
to  designate  immediately  three  judges  in 
such  circuit,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall 
be  a  circuit  judge,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  case.    It  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  judges  so  designated  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
this  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
Thus,  the  three- Judge  provision  in  title  I 
is  quite  similar  to  the  examples  given. 
So    appointment    of    a    three-Judge 
court,  as  ."?et  forth  in  title  I,  Is  supported 
by   solid   American  precedent.     It   has 
precedent  in  some  of  the  most  Important 
cases    In    U.S.    law — cases    relating   to 
transportation  and  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
If  that  can  be  done  to  protect  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  to  protect  American 
business,    why    cannot    a    three-Judge 
court  be  appointed   to   do  exactly  the 
same  thing  for  American  voters? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  has  ever  been  done  in  a  case  involving 
personal  rights.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  am  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  not  practiced 
law  in  approximately  20  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  a 
good  lawyer.  He  may  have  forgotten 
that  little  piece  of  law. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  was  that  done 
uith  respect  to  trsmsportation?  Ask 
that  fellow  with  a  red  pencil  sticking 
out  of  his  shirt. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I    do    not    know 

when  it  was  done.  It  was  done  recently. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     That    Is    what   I 

thought.    The  distinguished  occupant  Qi 
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the  Chair  [Mr.  Dodd]  could  probably  tell 
us  more  correctly.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  was 
done  in  about  1958  or  1959. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  was  a  recent 
development. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  beginning 
to  catch  up  in  human  rights  with  what 
we  have  had  In  relation  to  property 
rights. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  argument  is  one  between  human 
rights  and  property  rights.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve property  has  any  rights.  I  wish  the 
Senator  to  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  listening. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe 
that  property  as  such  has  any  rights, 
but  humans  have  rights.  One  of  the 
rights  that  a  human  has  is  the  right  to 
own  property.  Owning  it,  a  human  has 
the  right  to  do  with  it  what  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Provided  that  what 
he  does  would  not  injure  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Again  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment.  Shall  we  give  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  power  to  determine 
when  an  action  would  be  against  the 
the  public  Interest  and  when  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest?  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  issue  is  not  one  between 
human  rights  and  property  rights,  but 
rather  whether  humans  may  own  prop- 
erty; and  owning  it,  whether  they  can 
control  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  problem  is 
serious.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  on  the 
basis  of  slogans  or  symbols. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe 
that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  we  shall  advance  human  rights. 
I  know  people  who  have  worked  hard. 
They  have  saved  their  pennies.  Finally 
they  bought  themselves  a  little  place. 
They  are  at  liberty  to  choose  to  work  for 
them  a  certain  kind  of  people  only. 

In  a  case  in  1963,  Justice  Harlan — and 
I  certainly  approve  of  his  decisions,  if  not 
the  decisions  of  some  of  the  others — said 
that  people  have  the  right  of  choice. 
People  have  the  right  to  be  wrong  some- 
times, if -it  is  their  own  judgment. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senator  an 
editorial  that  was  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished editor  named  John  S.  Knight, 
who  ov,Tis  the  Miami  Herald  and  several 
other  newspapers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  I  saw  that 
editorial  this  weekend. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct.  I 
do  not  agree  with  everything  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  editorial,  because  in  the  edi- 
torial Mr.  Knight  states  that  he  approves 
of  the  public  accommodations  provision. 
He  thinks  It  would  be  right  morally  and 
legally.  I  think  he  may  be  right 
morally,  but  I  do  not  think  he  Is  right 
legally. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  Knight  has  discussed 
the  proposed  Equal  Emplosrment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  He  tells  about  a 
case  which  is  quite  interesting.  He 
said — 

I  am  puzzled,  however,  by  the  seeming  lack 
of  Interest  In  another  section  of  the  civil 


rights  bin  which,  In  seeking  to  broaden  job 
opportunities  for  Negroes,  does  at  the  same 
time  severely  limit  the  freedom  of  employ- 
ers, labor  unions  and  employment  agencies. 

This  Is  the  section  which  would  establish 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  C!om- 
miisslon,  a  new  Federal  agency  empowered 
to  police  their  hiring,  firing,  and  advance- 
ment practices. 

The  EEOC,  with  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton and  field  offices  In  all  areas  of  the  country 
win  have  authority  to  take  legal  action 
against  alleged  violators  If  the  following  pro- 
pMjsals  are  enacted  Into  law: 

1.  Employers  may  not  deny  Jobs  to  Negroes 
because  of  race. 

2.  If  a  Negro  is  discharged,  the  employer 
must  prove  the  dismissal  has  nothing  to  do 
with  race. 

3.  When  promotions  and  pay  Increases  are 
given,  the  employer  must  show  the  absence 
of  bias. 

4.  Government  inspectors  can  examine  a 
firm's  records  In  search  of  bias.  Officials 
and  workers  may  be  questioned. 

I  wish  to  repeat  the  first  part  of  4: 

4.  Government  inspectors  can  examine  a 
firm's  records  In  search  of  bias. 

Apparently  they  do  that  all  the  time. 
Continuing — 

5.  The  new  bureaucracy  can  tell  employers 
what  kind  of  employment  records  to  keep. 

I  believe  it  would  be  agreed  that  most 
of  our  citizens  who  are  tn^g  to  operate 
a  business  are  harassed  already  by  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  telling  them  what  they 
can  do  and  what  they  cannot  do. 

Mr.  Knight  continues — 

In  the  event  that  the  EEOC  finds  neglect 
of  these  and  other  related  provisions  of  the 
law.  the  Commission  can  file  a  civil  suit  in 
Federal  court  against  the  employer,  union, 
or  employment  agency  accused  of  the  viola- 
tions. 

If  the  cotirt  agrees  with  the  EEOC.  the 
employer  can  be  ordered  to  (a)  change  his 
employment  practices;  (b)  hire  an  Individual 
who  was  turned  down,  or  reinstate  a  dis- 
charged worker  with  back  pay. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  court's  order 
wUl  bring  contempt  charges,  punishable  by 
fines  and  possible  imprisonment. 

Even  enlightened  employers  who  do  not 
discriminate  In  hiring  and  personnel  policies 
must  produce  records  and  be  able  to  prove 
their  Innocence. 

In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  shifted  in  many  respects  to 
one  who  operates  his  own  business.  The 
businessman  would  have  to  prove  that 
there  Is  no  discrimination  in  his  mind 
and  that  he  did  not  discriminate  against 
anyone.    He  has  the  burden  of  proof. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  edi- 
torial— 

In  some  instances,  the  employer  Is  not 
permitted  to  turn  down  women  applicants 
for  Jobs  unless  he  can  convince  the  Govern- 
ment that  men  are  needed  in  these  particiilar 
tasks. 

Mr.  Knight  continues — 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  well-meaning 
people  Justify  these  extreme  measvires  as 
the  means  to  a  desirable  end. 

First,  I  wish  to  persuade  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  agree  with  me  that 
he  has  great  respect  for  John  S.  Knight. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    I  have. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  very 
objective  and  sound  citizen,  in  swidltion 
to  being  a  very  fine  publisher.  I  do  not 
£ilways  agree  with  him.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  manner  in  which  he  <«>- 
erates  his  newspaper. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  that  edi- 
torial to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
It  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
which  I  believe  Is  one  of  the  Knight 
papers.  That  editorial  made  a  definite 
impression  on  me.  It  necessitates  a  very 
careful  examination  in  the  debate  of  the 
particular  section  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator Is  spesiking,  because  if  everything 
Mr.  Knight  has  stated  in  that  editorisJ 
Is  true — if  his  conclusions  can  be  fully 
substantiated — that  particular  section 
could  be  a  very  bothersome  section  and 
it  might  be  an  undesirable  section.  I  do 
not  happen  to  believe  that  all  the  points 
which  Mr.  Knight  seeks  to  make  are  to 
be  found  or  Justified  in  the  bill.  I  shall 
speak  on  this  subject  on  my  own  time 
when  the  opportunity  arrives. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  finish  read- 
ing the  editorial  because.  Judging  from 
the  amicable  manner  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  responded  to 
my  inquiry,  since  he  is  always  a  reason- 
able and  fairminded  man.  it  may  be 
possible  to  amend  the  bill.  I  believe  the 
Senator  would  probably  not  object  to  an 
amendment  of  that  section  or  its  elimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
not  to  keep  that  hope  too  bright. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  editorial: 

But  the  Falling  on  of  Federal  regulations  to 
bring  about  equal  opportvmity  Is  In  basic 
conflict  with  our  American  concept  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agrees  with  that  statement.  He  is  not 
trying  to  drag  everyone  down  in  the  ef- 
forts to  give  certain  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  for  pull- 
ing anyone  down.  I  am  trying  to  help 
to  enact  a  law  which  would  help  some 
people  to  get  up. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  the  danger  is 
that  in  helping  some  to  get  up,  we  might 
pull  everyone  else  down.  We  desire  to 
leave  to  people  the  right  of  choice,  the 
right  to  be  free,  sind  the  right  to  do  the 
things  free  enterprise  has  always  stood 
for,  and  to  have  the  opportunities  which 
free  enterprise  has  always  made  avail- 
able. We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  that 
freedom  in  an  effort  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  some  to  get  up. 

Continuing  to  quote — 

As  Justice  Whlttaker,  a  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  has  said:  "Democ- 
racy, as  a  system  of  government,  was  never 
Intended  to  be  a  leveler  of  men.  It  permits, 
and  was  Intended  to  permit,  the  gifted,  the 
energetic,  the  creative,  and  the  thrifty  •  •  • 
to  rise  above  the  masses. 

"If  men  really  want  permanent  economic 
©quality,"  continues  Justice  Whlttaker, 
"they  may  find  It  only  In  communism,  for 
such  is  the  central  theme  of  that  philosophy. 
Generally  men  who  are  free  do  not  remain 
economically  equal,  and  men  who  ronain 
economically  equtil  are  not  free." 

The  writer  states  a  case  history: 
A  Cask  Histort 

A  foretaste  of  what  will  occur  If  the  EEOC 
Is  created  by  Federal  law  was  shown  recently 
by  a  ruling  made  In  Illinois. 

In  this  case  the  employer  (Motorola)  gave 
general  ability  tests  to  all  prospective  Job  vt>- 
pUcants.  A  Negro  who  faUed  the  taart 
charged  that  he  was  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  his  race. 
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The  nunols  FEPC  then  gave  a  reexamina- 
tion to  the  applicant,  said  that  he  passed  the 
test,  and  ordered  the  corporation  to  hire 
him  An  FEPC  examiner  held  that  Motor- 
ola's test  was  unfair  "to  culturally  deprived 
and  disadvantaged  groups." 

Whatever  that  means.  Coming  from 
the  South.  I  sometimes  felt,  because  of 
the  way  we  were  treated,  that  perhaps  we 
were  considered  "culturally  deprived." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  one  who  comes 
from  the  Midwest.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  South. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. We  both  stand  in  a  status  where  we 
might  both  seem  to  some  to  be  disad- 
vantaged and  culturally  deprived. 

To  repeat,  the  FEPC  examiner  foimd 
it  was  unfair  to  these  culturally  deprived 
and  disadvantaged  groups. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation: 

That  the  questions  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count "Inequalities  and  differences  In  en- 
vironment"; and  that  the  standards  for  pass- 
ing were  based  only  on  those  of  "advantaged 
groups." 

In  other  words,  merit  and  ability  and 
Motorola's  standards  of  performance  were 
cast  aside  and  the  employer  lost  his  "rights." 
This  case,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
full  commission,  has  created  quite  a  furor 
In  Illinois,  and  the  warning  Is  clear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  interested  in 
this  case,  because  I  am  disturbed  about 
it.  I  try  to  be  fair  with  my  col- 
leagues  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  fair  with  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
case  is  proceeding  only  at  the  hearing 
examiner  stage. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know.  It 
Is  the  first  time  I  have  read  about  the 
case.    It  is  before  the  full  commission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  And  is  subject  to 
appeal  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  this  is  the  danger  when  we 
get  into  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  man  has  discrimination  in  his  heart? 
Let  us  consider  the  case  of  an  employer 
who  perhaps  has  only  Methodists  work 
ing  for  him.  He  says,  "I  am  a  Methodist 
and  I  like  Methodists  working  for  me.' 
Someone  comes  in  and  asks  for  a  job 
The  employer  says.  "No.  Hold  on  here 
I  want  only  one  kind  of  people."  Thli 
applicant  files  a  complaint  and  says 
"This  man  discriminated  against  me  be- 
cause of  my  religion." 

I  know  exceptions  are  provided  for  re 
ligious   institutions,   but  this  is  a  casi 
where   the   employer  happens  to   be   4 
Methodist  but  not  a  religious  institution 
The  Senator  and  I  would  not  go  tha 
far  in  preferring  members  of  our  owii 
denomination,  but  there  are  people  liki; 
that.     Should   not   this  man  have  the 
right  to  employ  only  Methodists?    Doe; 
he  have  to  take  on  an  Episcopalian  or  ii 
Lutheran,  or  someone  of  a  different  rell 
gion.  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so?    Ac 
cording  to  the  proixtsed  law.  he  will,  be  ■ 
cause  there  is  no  other  basis  for  such  ii 
practice  to  be  called  anything  but  dis 
crimination,  because  he  happens  to  lik? 
one  group  better  than  another. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  his  description  of  what 
would  happen.  The  proposed  law  seeks 
to  prevent  the  factor  of  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin  from  being  a  factor  in 
determining  employment. 

An  employer  is  not  to  discriminate  on 
that  basis.  He  is  to  hire  on  the  basis  of 
merit. 

The  hearing  examiner's  decision  in  the 
Motorola  case  disturbs  me.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  what  happens  in  terms  of  the  full 
commission.  If  the  commission  decides 
a  certain  way.  undoubtedly  it  will  be  ap- 
pealed, and  we  can  then  see  what  hap- 
pens in  the  court. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  this 
area.  I  have  heard  Members  from  the 
South  say  that  some  of  us  northerners 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  this 
field.  I  grant  there  is  some  truth  to 
that  statement,  but  when  I  was  mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  there  was  a  large 

number  of  colored  people  there 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  but  we  had 
26.000. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  the  whole  State  ? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis. We  had  other  ethnic  groups. 
There  is  an  Indian  population  there.  I 
regret  to  say  that  my  city  at  one  time 
had  a  considerable  bias  against  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  Thank  goodness,  that 
is  over. 

We  established  what  we  called  the 
Municipal  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission.  It  was  the  first  one  in  the 
Nation.  I  offered  that  bill  to  our  city 
council.  We  put  it  into  effect.  It  in- 
cluded enforcement  power.  I  watched 
that  commission  work.  Frankly,  it  has 
not  corrected  all  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  but  the  cases  which 
were  brought — with  the  exception  of 
seven  since  1947 — have  resulted  in  ami- 
cable settlements,  wherein  the  employer 
and  employee,  or  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer,  were  able  to  get 
together  and  adjust  their  difficulties. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  the  employ- 
ment pattern  is  better  today.  There  are 
certain  instances  in  which  race  is  a 
factor  in  employment.  I  want  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  believe 
that,  because  a  man  has  had  bad  luck 
early  in  life,  he  should  automatically  be 
given  a  job  if  a  company  has  certain 
standards  for  that  job.  People  can  go 
too  far  in  these  cases.  If  there  are  to 
be  standards  that  are  nondiscrimina- 
tory, that  is  exactly  what  they  should 
be.  There  should  not  be  swept  into  the 
question  many  outside  issues,  such  as 
whether  or  not  one  has  been  culturally 
deprived.  A  company  needs  a  certain 
number  of  people  to  do  the  job.  The 
job  must  be  done  properly.  The  cultur- 
ally deprived  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  catch  up. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  not  necessarily 
in  this  man's  factory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  not  necessarily 
in  this  man's  factory. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  on  what  he  accomplished  when  he 
was  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  because  that 


is  the  way  such  problems  should  be 
handled.  The  local  community  should 
get  together  imder  the  leadership  of  a 
dynamic  and  aggressive  mayor,  which 

undoubtedly  this  great  man  was 

Mr,  HUMPHRET?.     I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  even  go  to 
Minnesota  and  say  it.  but  if  I  did.  it 
would  probably  hurt  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  the  way  the 
problem  should  be  handled.  The  lead- 
ers of  a  community  should  get  together 
and  say,  "We  do  not  want  this  to  hap- 
pen." I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  law 
was  enacted,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  not  thrown  against  those  who 
were  found  guilty,  and  contempt  pro- 
ceedings were  not  brought  against  them. 
Perhaps  they  never  went  to  jail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  could  have, 
but  they  had  more  sense. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  mayor,  the  Sen- 
ator probably  brought  them  together 
around  a  table  to  discuss  the  problem. 
The  employer  probably  was  told,  "There 
is  no  point  in  discrimination.  One  per- 
son has  no  right  over  another  because  of 
a  difference  in  color." 

I  agree.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
chose  the  color  with  which  he  was  bom. 
I  did  not  have  anything  to  say  about  my 
color,  and  I  would  not  want  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  if  I  had  been  born  of 
a  different  color.  I  would  not  want  to 
be  discriminated  against  if  I  had  been 
born  into  a  family  that  practiced  a  dif- 
ferent religion  than  I  do.  That  kind  of 
discrimination  should  not  take  place. 
There  are  two  ways  to  get  around  that 
kind  of  discrimination:  First,  imder  the 
14th  amendment;  and,  second,  under  the 
general  protection  that  is  provided  al- 
ready by  our  laws. 

The  courts  are  generally  open  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
wherever  there  is  discrimination  by  ac- 
tion of  States,  or  municipalities.  But 
when  we  are  dealing  with  private  citi- 
zens, we  may  find  a  man  who  practices 
discrimination.  For  example,  he  may 
not  like  to  hire  Puerto  Ricans.  I  do  not 
share  such  discrimination,  because  I  hap- 
pen to  like  Latin  Americans,  but  I  know 
many  people  in  New  York  City  who  do 
not  like  them  and  will  not  hire  them. 
The  question  is,  if  a  man  has  a  store  or  a 
factory  which  he  has  worked  and  sacri- 
ficed to  acquire,  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  should  be  brought  into 
the  case.  Should  we  let  the  Attorney 
General,  with  all  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  Federal  Government,  move  in 
against  a  man  and  say.  "Wait  a  minute. 
There  has  been  a  claim  of  discrimina- 
tion." 

I  say  that  in  a  case  like  that,  where  one 
tells  a  private  citizen  whom  he  must  hire 
and  brings  him  into  court  and  fines  him 
$300,  or  lets  him  go  to  jail  for  45  days, 
from  that  time  on  that  man  will  avoid 
such  confiict  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Every  time  someone  comes  to  him 
he  will  start  operating  a  quota  system, 
saying.  "I  must  have  so  many  Puerto 
Ricans.  so  many  Negroes,  so  many  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  I  must  do  this  or 
else." 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment.  This  policy  is  dangerous.  I 
believe  the  bill  should  not  allow  it.  We 
say  that  people  should  not  be  discrim- 
inated against,  that  they  should  have 
rights  and  an  opportunity  to  work,  but  in 
trying  to  give  them  their  rights,  let  us  not 
take  away  from  other  people  their  right 
of  choice,  their  right  to  employ  whom 
they  wish  to  employ,  their  right  to 
operate  their  businesses  in  the  way  they 
wish  to  operate  them. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
persuasive,  and  he  makes  a  powerful 
argument;  but,  first  of  all.  the  Senator 
is  in  error  when  he  says  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  come  in  on  these 
cases  and  do  as  he  wishes.  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission 
would  be  established.  The  Commission 
would  not  go  snooping  around.  The 
Commission  must  receive  from  a  person 
who  believes  he  has  been  discriminated 
against  a  written  complaint.  There 
would  be  a  preliminary  hearing.  I  read 
from  page  40  of  the  bill: 

If  two  or  more  members  of  the  Conunls- 
slon  shall  determine,  after  such  Investiga- 
tion, that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  is  true,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such 
unlawful  employment  practice  by  informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion  and,  if  appropriate,  to  obtain 
from  the  respondent  a  written  agreement  de- 
scribing particular  practices  which  the  re- 
spondent agrees  to  refrain  from  committing. 
Nothing  said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part 
of  such  endeavors  may  be  used  as  evidence 
in  a  subsequent  proceeding. 

(b)  If  the  Commission  has  failed  to  effect 
the  elimination  of  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  title,  the  Commission,  if  it  deter- 
mines there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
the  respondent  has  engaged  in,  or  is  en- 
gaging in,  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, shall,  within  ninety  days,  bring  a  civil 
action — 

Not  criminal,  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

to  prevent  the  respondent  from  engaging  in 
such  unlawful  employment  practice,  except 
that  the  Commission  shall  be  relieved  of 
any  obligation  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Commission  has,  by  af- 
firmative vote,  determined  that  the  bring- 
ing of  a  civil  action  would  not  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

There  is  no  enforced  quota.  The  quota 
system  which  has  been  discussed  is  non- 
sense. Everyone  knows  that  it  is  not  in 
the  bill,  and  that  where  there  are  State 
FEPC  quotas,  it  is  not  the  pattern. 

There  would  be  no  Attorney  General 
referred  to  in  the  bill  with  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  smack 
down  some  poor,  imsuspecting  employer. 
No  criminal  penalty  would  be  provided. 
There  would  be  only  a  civil  suit,  and 
it  must  go  to  a  Federal  court.  All  the 
procedures  of  law  must  be  followed,  and 
all  the  rules  of  evidence  must  be  fol- 
lowed.    The  only  thing  that  the  court 


would  do  would  be  to  ask  the  defendant 
to  cease  and  desist,  to  tell  him  to  stop 
this  practice,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  practice  has  been  unlawful. 

This  particular  section  of  the  bill  Is 
so  close  to  what  the  late  Robert  Taft 
offered  In  the  Senate  In  1949  that  I  have 
almost  felt  as  though  we  should  call  it 
"the  Taft  proposal."  because  it  would 
be  essentially  a  fair  employment  prac- 
tices proposal.  The  only  enforcement 
would  be  the  enforcement  procedure 
which  a  citizen  would  have,  anyway,  to 
go  into  a  Federal  court.  But  one  cannot 
enforce  a  section  and  take  the  case  to 
court  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  need 
of  evidence  to  require  It  to  go  to  court. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
explained  this  provision  in  its  most  fa- 
vorable light. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  no;  I  have  not 
gotten  around  to  that  yet. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
failed  to  refer  to  the  bringing  of  civil 
action.  It  is  not  said  that  a  criminal 
action  is  involved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  happens 
when  an  order  is  issued  to  take  affirma- 
tive action,  including  reinstatement  of 
employees,  and  when  the  respondent 
says.  "I  do  not  wish  to  do  it?" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  held  in  con- 
tempt of  court. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes,  he  Is  held  in 
contempt  of  court.  Then  he  can  go  to 
jail.  He  can  also  be  fined  $300.  He 
can  go  to  jail,  without  a  trial  by  jury. 
But,  of  course,  a  civil  action  is  brought 
on  the  equity  side  in  order  to  get  around 
the  difficulty,  because  if  a  criminal  case 
were  brought,  then  under  the  sixth 
amendment  he  would  have  to  be  given 
a  trial  by  jury.  The  case  is  brought  in 
under  the  equity  side  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  recommend  criminal  penal- 
ties, does  he? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  I  recommend 
against  the  whole  section.  But  I  would 
not  wish  the  Senator  to  have  people  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  sweet,  voluntary,  love- 
ly, nice  little  patty-cake  arrangement. 
The  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  defend- 
ant is  that  he  may  receive  a  $300  fine  or 
go  to  jail  for  45  days  without  a  trial  by 
jury.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  quota 
system.  But  if  by  refusing  to  hire  a  pro- 
spective employee  he  is  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  going  to  jail,  they  do  not  have 
to  ask  him  any  more  about  that.  The 
first  time  a  prospective  employee  of  a 
particular  type  comes  in  the  employer 
says,  "If  he  looks  like  a  troublemaker, 
perhaps  I  had  better  put  him  on." 

This  is  what  is  happening,  and  what 
John  Knight  is  talking  about.  That  is 
why  the  proposal  is  dangerous.  I  meant 
to  finish  reading  the  column.  In  any 
event  this  Is  what  happens.  It  Is  not 
the  sweet,  lovely,  volimtary  program  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would  have 
us  believe  it  is.  There  are  hidden  dan- 
gers in  it.  An  appropriation  authori- 
zation of  $10  million  Is  proposed.  Em- 
ployers are  required  to  keep  records 
over  a  number  of  years  to  show  whether 
bias  exists.  So  what  will  happen — if 
you  do  not  have  some  employees  of  a 
particular  faith,  or  some  employees  of  a 


particular  color,  the  presimiption  may 
be  that  you  must  be  bitised,  so  immedi- 
ately you  start  by  defending  yourself. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  you,  not  on  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  $10  million  to  spend 
this  year.  Perhaps  it  will  be  $20  million 
next  year,  and  heaven  knows  how  many 
investigators  there  will  finally  be.  sitting 
around  in  every  factory.  I  say  this  pro- 
posal is  dangerous.  I  do  not  wish  to 
sound  like  an  alarmist,  but  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  leads  to  a  totalitarian 
state.  It  is  not  good  law.  It  is  not  good 
in  its  conception. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  did 
when  he  was  back  in  his  own  community 
in  Minneapolis,  In  getting  people  to- 
gether. I  do  not  believe  we  should  give 
the  Federal  Government  such  power  as 
Is  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  further  before  he 
finishes  reading  the  remainder  of  the 
editorial,  which  represents  one  editor's 
and  publisher's  point  of  view,  and  does 
not  represent  the  law  ? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield,  but  this 
does  not 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  represents  the 
point  of  view  of  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can citizen.  I  believe  that  the  editorial 
should  be  placed  in  the  Record.  It 
bothered  me  when  I  read  it.  I  wish  to 
examine  one  section  with  meticulous 
care.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  these 
questions  and  engaging  the  Senator  in 
debate.  He  is  much  better  when  he  is 
tested  a  little.  I  find  that  I  occasionally 
perform  a  useful  role  in  the  Senate  by 
acting  as  a  sort  of  senatorial  "gadfly" 
and  stinging  my  colleagues  into  greater 
Intellectual  activity. 

At  this  moment  I  am  having  a  good 
time.  The  Senator's  estimate  of  the 
budget  amount  for  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  section  is  off  by  about  $6 
million.  Mr.  Katzenbach,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  In  a  letter  to  Hon. 
E  MANUEL  Celler,  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  6,  1964,  es- 
timates that  the  total  for  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  section  to  be  $3,- 
800,000.  This  is  the  first  year.  The 
total  authorization,  which  is  a  far  cry 
from  what  we  get — because  an  authori- 
zation Is  to  make  happy  those  who  want 
more,  and  the  appropriation  is  to  make 
happier  those  who  want  less — is 
$3,800,000. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  well.  I  wish 
to  read  from  the  bill.  What  the  Senator 
has  read  Is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach for  the  first  year.  We  all  know 
how  Grovernment  agencies  start,  with  the 
exception  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  we  have  been  cutting  back  a  little. 
The  Senator  does  not  know,  in  his  ex- 
perience, of  more  than  one  or  two  in- 
stances In  which  that  situation  does  not 
prevail.  The  pattern  Is  that  the  agen- 
cies start  by  asking  for  $2,500,000;  the 
next  year  they  ask  for  $5  million;  and 
the  following  year  they  ask  for  $10  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  way  it  goes.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment has  reached  Eistronomical  fig- 
ures. It  Is  because  every  little  depart- 
ment wants  more  money  each  year. 
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The  bill  provides : 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  by  the  Commission 
during  the  first  year  after  Its  enactment,  and 
not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  such  purpose 
during  the  second  year  after  such  date. 

They  will  ask  for  $10  million  in  the 
second  year.  We  can  be  sure  that  they 
wUl  ask  for  that.  The  chances  are  that 
if  it  takes  only  51  votes  in  the  Senate  to 
get  that  amount  for  them,  the  third  year 
will  see  them  asking  for  as  much  as  $30 
miUion,  if  they  follow  the  pattern  that 
is  usually  followed  by  such  agencies.  For 
example,  consider  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  among  its  mem- 
bership such  illustrious  Senators  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den],  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  ' Russell],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  sen^ 
ior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mrj 
Young],  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan-j 
sas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  junior  Senatoi} 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  th0 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis-, 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  ' 

Mr.    SMATHERS.    And    the    distin4 
giiished   Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr; 
Hubert  Humphrey.    I  did  not  want  th 
Senator  to  be  left  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  was  about  to  ge 
in  but  I  wanted  to  name  the  senior  mem 
bers  of  the  committee  first.     I  do  no 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  great  rus 
through  the  Appropriations  Committed 
process  to  vastly  extend  the  operation^ 
of  this  Commission  about  which  the  Sen+ 
ator  is  worried.    I  will  let  him  continut 
with  his  speech  for  awhile.  I 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  enjoy  these  littl* 
conversations  with  the  Senator.  Somef 
times  he  Is  so  busy  performing  the  manf 
duties  he  must  perform  as  the  whip  that 
he  does  not  have  an  opportimity  to  tallt 
with  me.  Therefore.  I  appreciate  the  opj 
portunity  to  carry  on  this  little  converj- 
satlon  with  him  in  a  spirit  of  f  riendlines^ 
and  in  a  spirit  of  developing  facts  witl 
respect  to  the  bill.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Whenever  I  am  so 
busy  that  I  do  not  have  time  to  talk  U> 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  am  the  lose 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  cannot  agree  wit 
the  Senator.    When  that  happens,  it 
not  his  loss,  but  my  loss.     I  have  th 
greatest  affection  for  the  Senator  fro 
Minnesota  and  the  highest  respect  fo| 
him.    We  are  usuaUy  on  the  same  sid' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  expect  to  conj- 
vince  the  Senator  before  this  debate  its 
over.  I 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  want  tWe 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  hold  his 
breath  until  that  happens. 
The  editorial  states: 
If  a  State  commission  can  riddle  good 
management  practices  In  the  cause  of  "soclul 
slgnlflcance."  you  can  visualize  the  degree  l|o 
which  employers  and  unions  will  1^ 
shackled  by  a  horde  of  Inspectors  operatlrg 
under  Federal  law. 

Let  US  remember  that  we  are  operat- 
ing in  our  society  under  a  free  enterprise 


system.  It  is  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  distingiiishes  us  from  any  other 
system  of  government  on  earth. 

The  other  evening,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  delivering  his 
address  over  all  three  networks.  CBS, 
NBC,  and  ABC.  I  recall  his  saying  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  more  people, 
and  more  resources — and  I  think  he 
mentioned  one  other  factor  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  was  apparently  more  fa- 
vorably situated  than  we  were — but  he 
said  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have 
which  makes  us  superior  to  them  in  every 
respect>— and  this  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States  speaking— and  that  is 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

That  is  what  has  made  America  great. 
That  is  what  will  keep  America  great. 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  It  means  that  a  man  has 
some  rights  as  to  what  he  will  do  with 
his  money  and  his  business,  and  whom 
he  will  hire.  It  means  that  a  man  who 
has  built  up  a  little  business  can  hire 
the  kind  of  people  he  wants  to  have  work 
for  him.  and  that  he  must  not  be  re- 
quired to  keep  records  for  this  agency 
and  the  other  agency,  and  to  be  worried 
to  death,  when  a  Negro  citizen  shows  up, 
as  to  whether  he  might  not  be  accused  of 
discriminating  and  perhaps  be  hauled 
into  court  and  put  in  jail.  He  should  be 
free  to  employ  the  man  he  thinks  can 
do  the  best  job  for  him. 

I  remember  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  was  picketed  downtown.  The 
claim  was  made  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  not  hired  a  sufficient  number 
of  Negro  employees.  He  was  quite  angry, 
and  he  got  on  the  back  of  a  truck,  as  I 
remember,  and  said,  "I  wiU  not  hire  any- 
one because  of  his  color.  I  will  not  re- 
fuse to  hire  anyone  because  of  his  color. 
I  will  hire  a  man  on  the  basis  of  ability." 
Does  the  bill  so  provide?  Does  the 
bill  provide  that  a  person  can  hire  an- 
other person  on  the  basts  of  his  ability? 

The  bill  provides  that  a  person  cannot 
refuse  to  hire  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  religion,  which  means  the  reverse  of 
that;  it  means  that  every  time  a  person 
hires  any  employee,  he  must  worry 
whether  he  will  be  charged  with  having 
discriminated  against  another  appli- 
cant. In  such  a  case,  what  does  a  person 
do  to  protect  himself?  It  means  that  a 
person  might  not  hire  the  best  man  to 
do  the  job. 

That  is  what  this  editorial  refers  to 
when  it  states: 

If  a  state  commission  can  riddle  good 
management  practices  In  the  cause  of  "social 
slgnlflcance,"  you  can  visualize  the  degree 
to  which  employers  euid  unions  will  be 
shackled  by  a  horde  of  Inspectors  operating 
under  Federal  law. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  an  employer 
wishes  to  promote,  for  example.  No.  3 
man.  who  has  a  great  deal  of  ability, 
and  No.  2  man  does  not  have  quite  as 
much  ability,  he  will  be  unable  to  pro- 
mote No.  3  man  because  No.  2  man  may 
say,  "Wait  a  minute,  you  are  doing  It 
because  of  my  race  or  my  color  or  my 
creed." 

What  does  the  employer  do?  He  Is 
put  on  the  defensive.    He  says,  "I  will 


not  promote  No.  3,  even  though  he  is 
a  better  man." 

Therefore,  the  process  interferes  with 
employment  practices  and  interferes 
with  an  employer's  getting  the  top  man. 
It  interferes  with  ability.  What  has 
made  our  country  great  is  ability. 

The  editorial  states : 

If  a  state  commission  can  riddle  good 
management  practices  In  the  cause  of  "social 
slgnlflcance,"  you  can  visualize  the  degree 
to  which  employers  and  vmlons  will  be 
shackled  by  a  horde  of  Inspectors  operating 
\mder  Federal  law. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  pro- 
posal would  do  to  the  seniority  systems 
of  unions  and  other  organizations.  Sup- 
pose a  job  opens  up.  What  happens? 
It  is  in  an  area  where  there  it  not  too 
much  employment.  Now.  under  a  senior- 
ity system  the  senior  man  of  three  men 
would  be  chosen.  But  suppose  this  title 
becomes  law  and  there  is  a  man  down 
the  line  who  says,  "Those  three  are 
white  men,  and  you  have  not  taken  any 
of  us  Negroes."  So  the  employer  would 
have  to  take  one  of  the  others,  and  thus 
destroy  the  seniority  system.  That  is 
what  the  bill  would  do. 

Talk  about  proposing  to  do  a  little 
social  justice:  I  am  afraid  this  particular 
section  would  be  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous that  this  Congress  or  any  other  Con- 
gress has  ever  considered  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Knight  continues: 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  claim  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission will  be  a  toothless  agency,  or  that 
enforcement  will  be  less  zealous  or  vigorous 
once  the  presidential  election  is  over. 

The  civil  rights  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation Is  a  tough  law.  It  can  be  used  by  well 
organized  and  amply  financed  Negro  groups 
to  harass  business  and  industry  suspected 
of  unfair  practices. 

It  discriminates  against  the  best  workers 
by  attempting  to  bring  all  down  to  a  common 
Vevel. 

The  EEOC  provision  Is  dangerous  to  free 
competition:  it  stifles  initiative;  it  negates 
freedom  of  action  and  it  dilutes  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  advancement  to  the  best 
qualified. 

DOWN    THE    ROAD? 

As  stated  previously,  I  see  no  valid  reason 
for  refusing  public  accommodations  to  a 
Negro,  or  to  a  man  or  woman  of  any  other 
color  who  observes  normal  and  acceptable 
standards  of  conduct. 

Neither  do  I.  even  though  I  do  not 
believe  a  law  is  needed  which  violates 
another  guarantee  of  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  obtain  such  a  right. 

Mr.  Knight  continues: 

But  there  is  great  peril  in  the  police  state 
methods  under  which  the  EEOC  would  be 
authorized  to  operate. 

For  this  is  not  freedom  but  tyranny,  and 
the  exercise  of  discrimination  in  reverse. 

Surely,  there  are  better  ways  to  cope  with 
discrimination  in  employment  than  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  forge  chains  for  one 
segment  of  our  society  while  pleading  the 
need  of  more  freedom  for  another. 

To  again  quote  Justice  Whlttaker:  "Those 
who  wovQd  seek  to  solve  our  problems 
through  socialistic  process,  rather  than  dem- 
ocratic ones,  are  heading  down  the  road  to 
darkness." 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  22,  1964] 

Discrimination  in  Reverse — Equal  Jobs 
Lecislation  Wrongs  a  Right 

Most  of  the  southern  and  other  spirited 
opposition  to  the  civil  rights  legislation  now 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  is  based  upon  the 
public  accommodations  section. 

This  clause  would  forbid  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  restaurants,  hotels,  thea- 
ters, and  all  places  of  business  normally 
open  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  commercial 
enterprises  which  seek  business  through  ad- 
vertising or  other  means  Iiave  no  moral  or 
legal  right  to  deny  service  to  a  prospective 
and  orderly  customer  of  any  color. 

In  fact.  Congress  passed  just  such  a  law 
back  in  1875.  Its  constitutionality  was  at- 
tacked In  1883  and  after  full  hearing,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  it  was  violative  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  ground  that  Con- 
gress sought  "to  establish  a  code  of  munici- 
pal law  regulative  of  all  private  rights  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  society." 

And  so,  unquestionably,  any  new  civil 
rights  legislation  may  have  to  survive  the 
constitutionality  test,  but  in  modern  times 
and    under    vastly    changed   conditions. 

BOSS    FOB    BUSINiaSS 

I  am  puzzled,  however,  by  the  seeming  lack 
of  interest  in  einother  section  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  which,  in  seeking  to  broaden  Job 
opportunities  for  Negroes,  does  at  the  same 
time  severely  limit  the  freedom  of  employ- 
ers, labor  unions,  and  employment  agencies. 

This  is  the  section  which  would  establish 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, a  new  Federal  agency  empowered  to 
police  their  hiring,  firing,  and  advancement 
practices. 

The  EEOC,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington and  field  offices  in  all  areas  of  the 
country,  will  have  authority  to  take  legal 
action  against  alleged  violators  if  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  are  enacted  into  law: 

1.  Employers  may  not  deny  jobs  to  Ne- 
groes because  of  race. 

2.  If  a  Negro  is  discharged,  the  employer 
must  prove  the  dismissal  has  nothing  to  do 
with  race. 

3.  When  promotions  and  pay  increases  are 
given,  the  employer  must  show  the  absence 
of  bias. 

4.  Government  Inspectors  can  examine  a 
firm's  records  in  search  of  bias.  Officials  and 
workers  may  be  questioned. 

5.  The  new  bureaucracy  can  tell  employers 
what  kind  of  employment  records  to  keep. 

AND    DISCIPLINS 

In  the  event  that  the  EEOC  finds  neglect 
of  these  and  other  related  provisions  of  the 
law,  the  Commission  can  file  a  civil  suit  in 
Federal  court  against  the  employer,  union, 
or  employment  agency  accused  of  the 
violations. 

If  the  court  agrees  with  the  EEOC,  the 
employer  can  be  ordered  to  (a)  change  his 
employment  practices;  (b)  hire  an  Individual 
who  was  turned  down,  or  reinstate  a  dis- 
charged worker  with  back  pay. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  court's  order 
will  bring  contempt  charges,  punishable  by 
fines  and  possible  Imprisonment. 

Even  enlightened  employers  who  do  not 
discriminate  in  hiring  and  personnel  policies 
must  produce  records  and  be  able  to  prove 
their  Innocence. 

In  some  instances,  the  employer  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  turn  down  women  applicants  for 
Jobs  unless  he  can  convince  the  Government 


that   men   are   needed   in    these   particular 
tasks. 

FREE    OR    UNEASY? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  well-meaning 
people  justify  these  extreme  measures  as  the 
means  to  a  desired  end. 

But  the  piling  on  of  Federal  regulations 
to  bring  about  equal  opportunity  Is  in  basic 
conflict  with  ovu*  American  concept  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

As  Justice  Whlttaker,  a  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxu-t,  has  said:  "Democ- 
racy, as  a  system  of  government,  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  leveler  of  men.  It  permits, 
and  was  intended  to  permit,  the  gifted,  the 
energetic,  the  creative  and  the  thrifty  •  •  • 
to  rise  above  the  masses. 

"If  men  really  want  permanent  economic 
equality,"  continues  Jxietlce  Whlttaker,  "they 
may  find  it  only  in  communism,  for  such  Is 
the  central  theme  of  that  philosophy.  Gen- 
erally men  who  are  free  do  not  remain  eco- 
nomically equal,  and  men  who  remain  eco- 
nomically equal  are  not  free." 

A    CASK    HISTORY 

A  foretaste  of  what  vrtll  occur  if  the  EEOC 
Is  created  by  Federal  law  was  shown  recently 
by  a  ruling  made  in  Illinois. 

In  this  case  the  employer  (Motorola)  gave 
general  ability  tests  to  all  prospective  Job 
applicants.  A  Negro  who  failed  the  test 
charged  that  he  was  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  his  race. 

The  Illinois  FEPC  then  gave  a  reexamina- 
tion to  the  applicant,  said  that  he  passed 
the  test  and  ordered  the  corporation  to  hire 
him.  An  'FEPC  examiner  held  that  Motor- 
ola's test  was  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived 
and  disadvantaged  groups";  that  the  ques- 
tions did  not  take  Into  accoimt  "inequalities 
and  differences  in  environment";  and  that 
the  standards  for  passing  were  based  on  those 
of  "advantaged  groups." 

In  other  words,  merit  and  abUlty  and 
Motorola's  standards  of  performance  were 
cast  aside  and  the  employer  lost  his  "rights." 
This  case,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
full  Commission,  has  created  quite  a  furor 
in  Illinois,  and  the  warning  is  clear. 

TOTTGH,   DANGEROUS 

If  a  state  commission  can  riddle  good  man- 
agement practices  in  the  cause  of  "social 
significance,"  you  can  visualize  the  degree 
to  which  employers  and  luiions  will  be 
shackled  by  a  horde  of  Inspectors  operating 
under  Federal  law. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  claim  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission will  be  a  toothless  agency,  or  that 
enforcement  will  be  less  zealous  or  vigorous 
once  the  presidential  election  is  over. 

The  clvU  rights  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion is  a  tough  law.  It  can  be  used  by  well 
organized  and  amply  financed  Negro  groups 
to  harass  business  and  Industry  suspected 
of  unfair  practices. 

It  discriminates  against  the  best  workers 
by  attempting  to  bring  all  down  to  a  com- 
mon level. 

The  EEOC  provision  is  dangerous  to  free 
competition;  It  stlfies  initiative;  it  negates 
freedom  of  acton  and  It  dilutes  the  American 
concept  of  advancement  to  the  best  qualified. 

DOWN  THE  ROAD? 

As  stated  previously,  I  see  no  valid  reason 
for  refusing  public  accommodations  to  a 
Negro,  or  to  a  man  or  woman  of  any  other 
color  who  observes  normal  and  acceptable 
standards  of  conduct. 

But  there  Is  great  peril  in  the  police  state 
methods  iinder  which  the  EEOC  would  be 
authorized  to  operate. 

For  this  is  not  freedom  but  tyranny,  and 
the  exercise  of  discrimination  in  reverse. 

Surely,  there  are  better  ways  to  cope  with 
discrimination  In  employment  than  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  lorge  chains  for  one 


segment  of  our  society  while  pleading  the 
need  of  more  freedom  for  another. 

To  again  quote  Justice  Whlttaker:  "Those 
who  would  seek  to  solve  our  problems 
through  socialistic  processes,  rather  than 
democratic  ones,  are  heading  down  the  road 
to  darkness." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  return  to  my  speech,  following  the 
delightful  excursion  with  the  able, 
charming,  and  challenging  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  I 
was  speaking  at  the  time  about  the  fail- 
ure to  follow  the  rules.  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  an  in- 
teresting commentary  on  this  point.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  do  so  while  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  in  the 
Chamber.  Many  times  an  argument  has 
arisen  as  to  vhether  the  Senate  should 
conduct  extended  discussions  of  this 
type.  Soon  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
cut  ofif  debate  by  voting  cloture.  One 
of  the  most  respected  columnists  I  have 
ever  read  or  of  whom  I  know  is  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann.  I  do  not  believe  that  by 
any  classification  one  could  say  that  Mr. 
Lippmann  is  a  strong  reactionary  or  an 
overaealous  conservative.  I  have  been 
reading  Walter  Lippmann  since  my  col- 
lege days.  It  has  been  my  observation 
over  the  years  that  he  has  been  as  sound 
a  man  as  I  have  ever  read.  Were  I  ever 
privileged  to  hold  a  high  and  exalted 
position,  in  which  I  had  to  make  deci- 
sions on  numerous  matters,  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  at  this  moment,  and 
I  do  not  beUeve  there  would  be  then,  that 
I  would  call  upon  Mr.  Lippmann  and  his 
exceptional  talents  for  perception  and 
wise  judgment.  I  would  call  upon  him 
frequently  to  advise  me.  I  know  that 
Presidents  have  done  that.  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  some  Presidents  who 
have  talked  with  him  about  matters  of 
the  day. 

As  we  move  into  the  debate  on  the  bill, 
we  might  get  some  light  and  learning 
from  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  and  what  he 
has  said  as  to  whether  the  Senate  should 
have  full  and  free,  and  sometimes  even 
lengthy,  discussions — even  filibusters,  if 
that  is  what  it  is  desired  to  call  them — 
on  questions  of  great  importance  to  a 
region,  to  an  area,  or  to  a  group  of  people. 

A  book  entitled  "The  Essential  Lipp- 
mann" has  been  compiled  by  Clinton 
Rossiter  and  James  Lare,  and  published 
by  Random  House,  not  too  long  ago.  I 
obtained  a  copy,  because  I  smi  interested 
in  Mr.  Lippmann's  writings.  The  book 
contains  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Ten- 
sions of  Constitutionalism."  I  wish  to 
read  what  Mr.  Lippmann  said  at  one 
time  in  his  column  entitled  "Today  and 
Tomorrow."  Actually,  the  book  is  a 
compendium  of  statements  and  speeches 
Mr.  Lippmann  has  made,  including  many 
of  the  columns  he  has  written  over  the 
course  of  many  years.  In  a  section  en- 
titled "The  Uses  of  Constitutionalism," 
Mr.  Lippmann  wrote : 

The  Uses  of  Constitutionausm 

("The  Democracy,"  Today  and  Tomorrow, 
November  26.  1936.  The  angry  reaction  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  nullification  of  critical 
parts  of  the  New  Deal  program  offered  Lipp- 
mann an  oppcMirunlty  to  examine  the  signifi- 
cance of  constitutionalism  in  a  democracy.) 
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Through  all  the  comment  It  Is  implied,  and 
apparently  never  questioned,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  would  be  more  progresslv< , 
more  democratic,  and  more  liberal  If  the 
courts  ceased  to  Interfere  with  Congress  an^ 
the  State  legislatures.  I 

Thus  the  whole  argxunent  assumes  that 
In  one  way  or  another  the  lawmakers  ought 
to  have  a  freer  hand.  In  fact  that  any  tem(- 
porary  majority  of  elected  representative 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  law  of  the  lan(f 

This  assumption  needs  to  be  examined  id 
It  Is  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Amel 
lean  constitutional  democracy.  In  BrltaU 
Parliament  Is  supreme  and  In  theory  an] 
thing  can  be  done  by  the  act  of  any  ParlU 
ment.  In  theory  Parliament  can  abolish  tl 
monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  court 
the  civil  service,  private  property,  civ 
liberty.  Actually  these  things  are  not  llkejy 
to  be  done  because  custom  and  \isage  aje 
powerful  restraints  upon  the  supremacy  Jif 
Parliament.  But  the  authors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  were  establishing  a  govern- 
ment for  a  new  nation,  for  a  nation  In  tfte 
making,  for  a  nation  without  a  strong  ai^d 
well-defined  unwritten  law.  And  being  m^n 
of  great  Insight  into  the  art  of  governmenjt, 
they  set  up  a  constitution  intended  by  i%B 
own  provisions  to  do  what  the  unwritten  lajw 
does  In  England. 
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I  hope  that  Senators  who.  I  regret  to 
say,  are  not  now  In  the  Chamber  In  gre^t 
numbers.  wiU  perhaps  read  in  the  Rit- 
ORD  tomorrow  what  Mr.  Lippmann  hits 
written.  At  least,  I  should  Uke  to  think 
that  they  will  do  so. 

They  made  a  constitution  which  deliber- 
ately denies  that  the  opinion  of  a  tempo- 
rary majority  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  wfU 
of  the  people.     The  ultimate  authority.  |Of 
course.  Is  In  "the  people."     But  the  wUl  of 
the  people  Is  not  confused  with  the  oplnlohs 
of  51  percent  of  the  votes  at  any  particular 
election.    Therefore  the  whole  American  Bp- 
tem  Is  devised  to  see  to  It  that  In  funcja- 
mental   matters   affecting   the  liberties   and 
the  property  of  Individuals,  and  the  rights  of 
local   communlUes.   the   will  of   the   people 
shall    be    thoroughly    known    before    gr^at 
changes  are  finally  adopted.    The  authors  of 
the  Constitution  were  Interested  not  only  In 
what  250   Congressmen   think   ought  tojbe 
done,   not  only   In  what   51   percent  of  ijhe 
voters  think  they  think  on  election  day.  ttut 
In    what    these    politicians    and   voters   will 
think  when  they  have  cooled  off  and  learned 
more.    The  founders  were  equally  Interested 
In  the  49  percent,  and  they  meant  to  see  ta  It 
that  before  anything  final  and  radical  ^ras 
done    the   minority   should   have   plenty   of 
time  to  make  themselves  heard.     Nor  wtere 
they  Interested  only  In  counting  heads.  Tftey 
meant  to  create  a  system  In  which  sectl()ns 
and    regions    could    not    suddenly    override 
smaUer  sections  and  smaller  regions.  j 

That  has  some  application  to  this  Re- 
bate, because  there  is  no  doubt  that  ^he 
South  today  is  a  minority  group,  a  small- 
er region  than  the  rest,  and  is  about'  to 
be  overridden.  Mr.  Lippmann  con- 
tinues : 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  the  famous  system 
of  checks  and  balances  and  of  constitutional 
supremacy  and  Judicial  construction.  II;  Is 
based  on  a  refusal  to  believe  that  a  t^ue 
democracy  means  the  dictatorship  of  trftn- 
slent  pluralities. 

This  Is  a  more  deeply  democratic  concep- 
tion of  popular  rule  than  one  which  gives 
transient  majorities  supreme  power.  C<km- 
pare  It  with  the  kind  of  popular  rule]  by 
which  Napoleon  m  made  himself  Empeiror, 
by  which  Hltlfcr  made  himself  dictator,  by 
which  the  people  of  the  Saar  voted  aWay 


their  right  to  vote  again  on  how  they  shall 
be  governed. 

There  you  have  the  naked  resvilt  of  the 
doctrine  that  passing  majorities  shoxxld  be 
supreme.  They  are  so  supreme  that  In  one 
hysterical  plebiscite  they  can  vote  away  their 
own  and  their  children's  right  to  change 
their  minds.  They  are  so  supreme  that  they 
can  vote  away  their  supremacy.  And  so  Hit- 
ler in  planning  to  have  the  Nazis  rule  Ger- 
many for  a  thousand  years  as  a  result  of  an 
election  held  in  the  winter  of  1933. 

This  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  popu- 
lar rule,  and  our  system  recognizes  no  such 
nonsense.  It  conceives  the  people  as  varied 
and  differing  human  beings,  liable  to  be 
swept  away  by  passions  but  capable  of  learn- 
ing from  experience  and  of  listening  to 
reason.  In  great  matters  the  will  of  the 
American  people  Is  not  to  be  formed  over- 
night, in  a  whirlwind  campaign.  In  the  midst 
of  a  passing  emergency,  but  slowly,  after  pro- 
longed argximent,  after  repeated  opportunity 
to  make  the  opposition  effective,  by  consult- 
ing the  voters  several  times  and  In  different 
ways,  by  letting  Philip  sober  make  up  his 
mind  when  Philip  is  no  longer  drunk.  We 
recognize,  In  short,  the  simple  truth  that  we 
are  human,  not  very  wise,  not  very  far  see- 
ing, likely  to  do  foolish  things,  and  that  It 
takes  time  to  find  out  what  we  really  mean, 
and  to  correct  oxir  mistakes. 

This  system  Is  worth  defending,  particu- 
larly by  those  who  believe  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment. That  does  not  mean  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  Infallible,  or  that  the  Court 
itself  has  Invariably  seen  the  Issues  clearly 
and  dispassionately,  or  that  enlightened 
Judges  are  not  preferable  to  unenlightened 
ones.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  which  compel  passing 
majorities  to  reconsider  their  opinions  and 
enables  minorities  to  challenge  those  opin- 
ions Is  more  truly  democratic  than  one  which 
allows  majorities  to  do  what  they  want  when 
they  want  to  do  it.  That  other  system  is  not 
democracy  but  the  dictatorship  of  the  ma- 
jority. And  the  dictatorship  of  temporary 
majorities  leads,  as  the  constitutional 
fathers  saw  so  clearly,  to  the  dictatorship  of 
oligarchs  and  demagogs. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
article  is  most  appropriate  to  this  de- 
bate, because  here  we  are,  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  with  demonstrations  going  on 
around  the  country,  and  great  irritations 
and  frustrations  on  the  part  of  numbers 
of  people,  and  we  have  become  fright- 
ened and  worried  about  the  situation; 
and  now  it  is  said  that  if  the  civil  rights 
bill  is  passed,  it  will  solve  the  problem 
and  will  let  off  steam  and  will  be  the 
answer.  So  what  do  we  do?  If  cloture 
is  invoked — and  a  two-thirds  majority 
is  required  to  do  that— 51  Senators  will 
be  able  to  vote  to  deprive  ovu:  citizens 
of  some  of  their  constitutional  rights,  in 
order  to  try  to  ameliorate  another  situ- 
ation and  to  pacify  a  certain  minority 
group  who  now  are  not  particularly  satis- 
fied with  the  situation  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

I  wish  to  read  from  another  article  in 
this  book  by  Walter  Lippmann;  this  one 
is  entitled  "The  Right  of  Filibuster." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  other  Senators  for  their 
judgment  about  Walter  Lippmann.  I 
think  it  would  be  what  mine  is;  namely, 
that  he  is  a  great  man  and  a  highly  re- 
spected man.  He  has  been  writing  for 
a  long  time,  and  he  has,  I  believe,  as 
good  an  understanding  of  our  govern- 


ment and  of  what  is  transpiring  today  as 
that  of  anyone  else  I  know  of. 

This  is  what  Walter  Lippmann  has 
written  about  the  filibuster: 

It  Is  generally  assumed  that  It  Is  rather 
undemocratic  and  disreputable  to  carry  on 
a  filibuster  In  the  UJ3.  Senate.  The  fili- 
buster Is,  of  coiu-se,  a  weapon  of  the  minor- 
ity. It  Is  a  device  for  prolonging  the  debate 
in  order  to  prevent  the  majority  from  voting 
to  pass  a  bill,  and  those  who  feel  that 
democracy  means  that  any  majority  should 
be  able  to  do  whatever  it  chooses,  whenever 
it  chooses,  naturally  condemn  the  fillbxister. 

They  are,  I  think,  mistaken.  It  can  be 
shown,  I  feel  sure,  that  the  filibuster  under 
the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  conforms 
with  the  essential  spirit  of  the  American 
Constitution,  and  that  It  is  one  of  the  very 
strongest  practical  guarantees  we  possess  for 
preserving  the  rights  which  are  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Yet  there  are  here  those  who  are  less 
wise,  but  who,  somehow,  now  have  the 
majority  p>ower,  and  they  wish  to  elimi- 
nate the  filibuster  because  they  do  not 
understand  it.  They  do  not  realize  that 
the  day  may  soon  come  when  they  will 
be  in  the  minority,  and  that  then  in  a 
situation  of  heat  and  passion,  such  as  the 
present  one,  they  could  be  overridden. 
As  Walter  Lippmann  has  written,  they 
must  understand  that  the  right  of  fill- 
buster  helps  preserve  the  rights  which 
are  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution. 

I  read  further  from  the  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann: 

The  apparent  objection  to  the  filibuster — 
that  It  obstructs  the  rule  of  the  majority— 
Is  easily  disposed  of.  The  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  the  power  to  apply  clotture  at  any 
time. 

Apparently  this  was  written  before  the 
adoption  of  the  present  rule  XXII — 

In  other  words,  whenever  a  majority 
wishes  to  stop  a  filibuster  It  can  vote  to  stop 
It,  and  after  that  no  one  may  speak  more 
than  once  or  longer  than  1  hour  on  the 
pending  measure.  Therefore,  though  the 
filibuster  Is  conducted  by  a  minority  It  can 
only  be  conducted  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority. 
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That  rule  has  since  been  changed 
somewhat,  in  that  respect. 

I  read  further  from  this  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann: 

Behind  this  more  or  less  technical  Justi- 
fication of  the  filibuster  there  Is  a  much  more 
substantial  Justification.  Democracy,  as  we 
have  always  understood  It  In  America,  has 
never  meant  the  unrestricted  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority. Our  whole  constitutional  system  Ifl 
based  on  a  conscious  and  deliberate  rejection 
of  that  principle,  and  the  insistence.  In  place 
of  it,  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  not  the 
bare  current  majority  but  the  great  ultimate 
majority,  the  majority  which  is  formed  after 
there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for  debate, 
which  is  sovereign  In  this  democracy. 

Thus  there  Is  no  guarantee  In  the  Constitu- 
tion— of  freedom  of  conscience,  of  the  press, 
or  even  of  the  prohibition  of  human  slavery— 
which  a  great  majority  of  the  voters  can- 
not repeal.  The  final  power  is  in  the  people 
and  they  can.  it  they  decide,  amend  the  Con- 
stitution in  order  to  establish  a  complete 
despotism.  But  they  cannot  do  It  as  the 
German  Reichstag  did  5  years  ago  when  by 
majority  vote  It  consented  to  commit  suicide. 
American  liberty  Is  ever  so  much  more 
strongly  entrenched,  and  the  majority  of  the 
moment  cannot  vote  away   the  democratic 


system  or  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
individual. 

That  can  be  done  In  America  only  If  there 
is  an  overwhelming  majority  and  then  only 
after  the  minority  has  had  time  to  make  a 
thorough  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  That  is  what  Is  meant  by  the  checks 
and  balances  of  the  American  Constitution. 
That  Is  why  we  have  a  Constitution  which 
limits  the  power  of  Congress,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  State  legislatures  and  of  Governors. 
That  Is  why  the  Constitution  Is  Interpreted 
by  an  Independent  Judiciary.  That  Is  why 
this  Constitution  cannot  be  amended  until 
an  enormous  and  deliberate  majority  speak- 
ing through  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  three-quarters  of  the  States 
consents  to  the  amendment.  And  that  is 
why  In  one  of  these  Houses,  the  Senate,  we 
have  the  Jealously  guarded  tradition  of  un- 
limited debate,  and  why  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  very  reluctant  to  apply  cloture  and 
stop  debate. 

No  frame  of  government  can  absolutely 
guarantee  human  liberty.  But  the  American 
system,  whatever  its  other  faults  may  be,  is 
the  most  ingeniously  and  elaborately  con- 
trived mechanism  on  earth  to  make  It  difficult 
to  abolish  liberty  in  a  gust  of  popular  passion. 

If  we  ask  ovu-selves  how  we  are  to  know 
when  a  minority  is  Justified  In  using  the 
mechanism  to  obstruct  the  majority,  the 
answer  Is,  I  think,  clear  enough.  Only  a 
minority  with  deep  convictions  facing  a  ma- 
jority with  weak  convictions  can  under  the 
present  rules  conduct  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  kind  of 
statement  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  even  those  who  would  in  effect,  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  actually  change  our 
system  in  some  respects  by  giving  to  the 
Federal  Government  authority  which  it 
was  never  intended  that  it  have — the 
authority  to  regulate  businesses  which 
are  not  really  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  know  that  when  the  Founding 
Fathers  talked  about  commerce,  they 
were  not  talking  about  the  type  and 
character  of  commerce  that  exists  today. 
They  recognized  the  rights  of  States. 
That  Is  why  in  the  10th  amendment 
they  reserved  to  the  States  every  right 
which  was  not  specifically  given  by  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
forget  those  things,  as  Walter  Lippmann 
said.  In  a  "gust  of  popular  passion."  It 
is  something  that  becomes  popular  in 
the  day.  That  is  why  in  the  Senate  we 
must  take  the  time  to  explain  at  some 
length  what  we,  the  minority,  think 
really  might  be  happening  to  us. 

In  1949  Mr.  Lippmann  wrote  in  "Fili- 
busters and  the  American  Idea" — 

In  the  American  system  of  government 
the  right  of  "democratic  decision"  has  never 
been  identified  with  majority  rule  as  such. 
The  genius  of  the  American  system,  unique 
I  believe  among  the  democracies  of  the  world. 
Is  that  it  limits  all  power — including  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  in  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  majority.  Is  alien  to  the 
American  idea  of  "democratic  decision." 

The  American  Idea  of  a  democratic  deci- 
sion has  always  been  that  Important  minor- 
ities must  not  be  coerced. 

I  did  not  make  that  statement.    I  do 
not  know  of  any  southerner  who  made 
that  statement  in  those  beautiful  words. 
Mr.  Lippmann  said  it. 
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Who  is  the  minority  today?  The  South 
is  the  minority.  On  this  issue  It  has 
been  in  the  minority  since  1860.  As  I 
said  to  someone  today,  "They  talk  about 
a  minority.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in 
the  minority."  No  southern  Senator 
or  southern  politician  is  ever  considered 
for  any  office  above  one  representing  his 
State. 

We  have  one  in  the  White  House  now, 
though  he  is  a  little  farther  west,  only 
because  a  great  President  who  was  as- 
sassinated November  22  of  last  year  saw 
the  wisdom  of  breaking  this  habit  and 
this  discrimination  which  had  existed 
for  100  years,  by  putting  Lyndon  John- 
son on  the  ticket  as  Vice  President.  Most 
of  the  press  does  not  treat  Members  of 
Congress  who  represent  their  States  in 
the  South  very  generously.  All  we  need 
to  do  is  to  pick  up  the  newspaper  and 
look  at  the  caricatures  of  southern  Sen- 
ators and  the  cartoons,  and  look  at  the 
things  which  they  say  about  them  in 
Baltimore,  the  New  York  Times,  some  of 
the  Chicago  newspapers,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  some  others  that  we  read 
every  day.  I  do  not  know  of  any  minor- 
ity that  is  insulted  more  every  day  than 
southern  Members  of  Congress,  who  get 
the  feeling  that  they  are  definitely  in  the 
minority  and  in  some  plsices  are  not 
particularly  wanted.  But  we  have  a  bill 
before  us  which  seeks  to  coerce  the  mi- 
nority. That  is  what  Walter  Lippmann 
is  talking  about.   He  said — 

When  there  Is  strong  opposition,  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  practical  to  force  a  deci- 
sion. It  Is  necessary  and  It  Is  better  to  post- 
pone the  decision — to  resF>ect  the  opposition 
and  then  to  accept  the  burden  of  trying  to 
persuade  It. 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
commimltles  and  regions  of  the  coimtry  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  It  Is  supposed  to 
produce.  The  opposition  and  the  resistance, 
having  been  overridden,  will  not  disappear. 
They  will  merely  find  some  other  way  of 
avoiding,  evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying 
the  decision. 

That  is  what  I  tried  to  say  a  moment 
ago.  If  we  are  really  trying  to  eliminate 
discrimination — and  that  is  what  ap- 
parently they  are  trying  to  do  in  the 
bill — we  cannot  do  so  by  passing  more 
laws  and  putting  more  laws  on  top  of 
more  laws,  because  that  does  not  get  at 
the  real  problem.  Those  who  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  wish  to  discriminate 
will  discriminate.  The  only  way  we  shall 
really  eliminate  discrimination  is  to  elim- 
inate it  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people. 

Mr.  Lippmann  continued : 

For  that  reason  it  Is  a  c&rdlnal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  de- 
cisions on  Issues  that  men  regard  as  vital 
shall  not  be  taken  by  the  vote  of  the  major- 
ity until  the  consent  of  the  minority  has 
been  obtained.  Where  the  consent  of  the 
minority  has  been  lacking,  as  for  example 
In  the  case  of  the  prohibition  amendment, 
the  democratic  decision  has  produced  hy- 
pocrisy and  lawlessness. 

This  Is  the  Issue  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  \inlimlted  debates  Is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome  de- 


vice, to  prevent  large  and  determined  com- 
munities from  being  coerced. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  persuaded 
and  not  coerced — shall  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by  a 
subtle  change  In  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  My  delightful  friend 
from  Minnesota  has  returned.  I  missed 
him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  am  here. 

Mr.  S^LilTHERS.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  his  opinion  of  that  very  great 
writer,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  depends  on 
which  year  the  Senator  is  quoting  from. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  not 
only  deUghtful;  he  is  very  astute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Lippmann  Is  a 
great  writer,  but  a  man  who  obviously, 
like  most  other  people,  has  matured.  In 
the  last  decade  he  has  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  statesman  and  writers  of 
our  times. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  categorize  him,  and  to  say  that 
in  the  1940's  and  the  1950's  he  did  not 
know  very  much? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  no.  I  did  not 
say  that.  I  said  that,  as  a  great  man, 
he  learns.  Great  men  do  learn.  That 
is  the  process  of  change. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  For  that  reason  I 
have  great  hope  for  the  Senator,  who  Is 
also  a  great  man.    He,  too,  will  learn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  gives 
me  much  encouragement. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  reading  from 
a  book  entitled  "The  Essential  Lipp- 
mann," In  which  the  author  speaks  about 
filibusters,  why  they  are  essential,  and 
why  they  protect  the  minority  rights. 
He  speaks  of  a  transient  majority,  which 
Is  sometimes  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
He  points  out  that  51  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple In  Germany  voted  themselves  out  of 
existence.  He  points  but  that  no  despot 
ever  came  to  power  who  did  not  come  to 
power  in  the  name  of  helping  the  little 
man  protect  certain  individual  rights  and 
liberties.  Then,  after  having  come  Into 
power,  he  turned  on  the  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
tell  me  that  the  people  in  Germany  voted 
themselves  out  of  existence  with  a  51 
percent  vote?  Hitler  never  got  over  40 
percent  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Reichstag 
voted  Hitler  in.  It  is  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  German  Reichstag  con- 
sented by  majority  vote  to  the  demise 
of  its  power. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  people  of 
Germany  never  gave  Hitler  a  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  people  of 
Germany  did  not,  but  the  Reichstag  did. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Lippmann  has 
tried  to  make  is  that  if  we  give  the  peo- 
ple time  to  know  what  the  issue  is  all 
about,  in  time  it  will  be  proved  that  the 
people  are  always  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann's  fundamental  point.    In  time  the 
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people  are  always  proved  right.  Bjut  if 
a  people  lets  its  legislative  body j  and 
spolcesmen  respond  to  certain  passidns— 
transient  passions  and  transient  ifesues 
that  occur— and  they  vote  on  issuss  in 
a  moment  of  great  urgency,  or  the  leg- 
islative body  feels  that  it  is  a  question 
of  great  urgency,  inevitably  it  ends  up 
at  the  wrong  solution.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  the  article  from  *hich 
he  is  reading  was  written  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  1930's? 

Mr .  SMATHERS .  No ;  I  am  now  i  ead 
Ing  from  a  portion  of  the  book  ^rhich 
was  written  in  1949.  one  year  shc^rt  of 
1950.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  already 
said  that  in  the  decade  of  the  195(^'s  he 
was  pretty  good. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
of  the  article? 

Mr.     SMATHERS. 
the  American  Idea." 

Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
the  American  Idea." 
mann  come  out  for  the  filibuster  or 
he  come  out  for  extended  debate? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  will  read  it 

In  the  American  system  of  goveriment 
the  right  of  democratic  decision  has 
been  Identified  with  majority  rule  as 
The  genius  of  the  American  system,  i^nlque 
I  believe  among  the  democracies  <4f  the 
world.  Is  that  It  limits  all  power— including 
the  power  of  the  majority.  Absolute  bower, 
whether  In  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  majority.  Is  alien  to  the 
American  Idea  of  democratic  decision. ; 

The  American  Idea  of  a  democrat^  deci- 
sion has  always  been  that  important  minor- 
ities must  not  be  coerced.  When  tiere  la 
strong  opposition.  It  la  neither  wise  noiprac- 
tlcal  to  force  a  decision.  It  Is  necessa^  and 
It  Is  better  to  postpone  the  declslon-+to  re- 
spect the  opposition  and  then  to  acc^t  the 
bvirden  of  trying  to  persuade  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  whjat  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  articlej  con- 
tinues: 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
agalnat  the  determined  opposition  or  large 
conmiunltles  and  regions  of  the  country  will. 
as  Americana  have  long  realized,  almost  never 
produce  the  results  It  Is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce The  opposition  and  the  resistance, 
having  been  overriden.  wlU  not  disappear. 
They  will  merely  find  some  other  Jvay  of 
avoiding,  evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying 
the  decision.  [ 

For  that  reason  It  Is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  American  democracy  that  great  d^lslons 
on  Issues  that  men  regard  as  vital  shall  not 
be  taken  by  the  vote  of  the  majorltir  unUl 
the  consent  of  the  minority  has  b^n  ob- 
tained. Where  the  consent  of  the  cilnorlty 
has  been  lacking,  as,  for  example.  In  the  case 
of  the  prohibition  amendment,  thel  demo- 
cratic decision  has  produced  h  -"  ""'* 
lawlessness. 

This  is  the  Issue  In  the  Senate.  It  la  not 
whethM-  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates 
The  right  of  imllmlted  debates  Is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome 
device,  to  prevent  large  and  determlnW  com- 
munities from  being  coerced. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  fundimental 
principle  of  American  democraUc  decision— 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  pefsuaded 
and  not  coerced — shaU  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  bUt  by  a 
subtle  change  In  the  rulee  of  the  Seriate. 

The  Issue  has  been  raised  In  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation.  Thje  ques- 
tion la  whether  the  vindication  of  thfcse  civil 
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rights  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
limitation  on  majority  rule.  The  question  is 
a  painful  one.  But  I  believe  the  answer  has 
to  be  that  the  rights  of  Negroes  will  in  the 
end  be  made  more  secure,  even  If  they  are 
vindicated  more  slowly.  If  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple— that  minorities  shall  not  be  coerced  by 
majorities — Is   conserved. 

For  if  that  principle  la  abandoned,  then 
the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism  and 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  will  be 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more  open 
than  It  now  Is  to  the  demagogic  dictator  who, 
having  aroused  a  mob,  destroys  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Lippmann  had  to 
say.     I  am  trying  to  say  that  I  think 
it  has  great  application  to  the  particular 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    A  very  fine  article. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    We  are  all  disturbed 
by  the  demonstrations.    We  would  like 
to    see    the    demonstrators   get    in   the 
courts  and  off  the  streets.    I  know  that 
this  is  what  some  of  my  good  friends 
who  are  very  much  in  favor  of  this  bill 
believe  is  going  to  happen.    On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  we  must  agree  that  the 
bill  would  reach  into  the  lives  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  and  in  some  ways 
regulate  and  redirect  the  lives  of  many 
people.    It  really  goes  much  further  than 
we  may  think  it  does  at  this  moment. 
It  actually  goes  to  the  point,  in  the  minds 
of  some  people — certainly  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  but  In  some  areas — 
that  the  South  should  be  punished  again. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey  1,   the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  MANSFIELD],  and  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Cotton]  do  not  subscribe 
to  that  theory  at  adl,  but  I  know  in  some 
areas  they  want  to  see  the  bill  passed 
for  that  very  reason. 

The  South  is  a  minority  at  the  mo- 
ment. If  the  majority,  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrations  and  all  the  heat  which 
has  been  generated  by  reason  of  the 
various  problems  which  we  recently  have 
seen  publicized  in  the  papers,  passes  a 
far-reaching  bill,  we  are  likely  to  do  a 
great  detriment  to  our  constitutional 
system.  That  is  not  intended,  but  there 
will  be  a  great  detriment  done  to  our 
constitutional  system. 

In  the  long  run,  rather  than  accom- 
plish the  mission  that  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished,  which  is  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  among  people  of 
different  races,  creeds,  and  color,  I  am 
afraid  antagonisms  and  divisions  will  be 
created.  Rather  than  increase  anyone's 
liberties,  I  believe  it  would  stop  the  peo- 
ple's liberties  and  deprive  a  certain 
group  of  people  of  constitutional  liber- 
ties. 

Mr.  Lippmann  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  debate.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  think  he  is  a  wise  man.  I  do  not  draw 
a  time  limitation  on  that  statement.  I 
thought  he  was  great  in  1936.  I  thought 
he  was  great  in  1946.  I  thought  he  was 
great  in  1956.  I  think  he  is  particularly 
great  in  1964.  I  think  almost  everybody 
else  has  the  same  respect  and  feeling 
for  him. 
I  continue  with  my  statement. 
Is  this  respect  for  procedure?  Is  this 
simple  respect  for  one's  colleagues?  I 
think  not.    Were  this  an  isolated  exam- 


ple of  the  "win  at  any  cost"  philosophy 
surrounding  this  proposed  bill,  the  dan- 
ger would  not  be  so  great,  perhaps,  to 
warrant  the  attention  I  have  given  the 
subject. 

But  it  is  not  an  isolated  example,  it  Is 
part  of  a  preconceived  plan  to  push  aside 
all  those  who  cherish  order  and  prin- 
ciple, and  thrust  home  the  passage  of  a 
hastily  and  Ill-written  bill. 

This  plan  is  evidenced  throughout, 
from  the  limitation  of  floor  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  5  minutes 
per  Member,  to  the  proposal  to  forbid 
floor  amendments  in  the  Senate. 

Where  is  this  bill  to  get  the  desired 
study  necessary  for  good  legislation? 
Not  in  the  House  committees,  according 
to  the  report  I  quoted  before.  Not  in 
the  5  minutes  of  debate  per  Member  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  not  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  if  we  do  not  put  principle 
before  expediency.  And  if  not  in  the 
Senate  committees,  with  this  no-amend- 
ment rule  in  effect,  this  legislation  will 
never  have  anything  comparable  to  the 
study  and  unhurried  discussion  so  nec- 
essary for  a  bill  of  this  nature. 

In  short,  without  touching  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  one  proper  course  open  to  us  as  men 
of  honor,  mindful  of  our  duties  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  Is  to  refer  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  of  1963  to  com- 
mittee for  appropriate  action. 

This  is  technically  correct,  and  despite 
the  pressures  of  power  politics,  it  is  the 
morally  correct  choice,  both  for  ourselves 
as  honorable  men  dealing  with  honorable 
men,  and  as  Senators  of  the  United 
States  dealing  with  the  trust  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  tonight's  Washington  Star,  by  David 
Lawrence,  another  great  editor.  I  do 
not  happen  to  agree  with  him  quite  so 
much  as  I  do  with  Mr.  Lippmann,  but  I 
must  say  I  think  he  is  a  great  American, 
a  great  citizen,  and  a  great  writer. 

There  beirxg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

PRIVATT  CLXJBS  FACT  RIGHTS  P^OHT FACIUTIES 

Open  to  Members'  Guests  Are  Not  Exempt 

IN  Proposed  Law 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  private  club  In  America  Is  headed 
for  legal  trouble — maybe  lots  of  it.  The  civil 
rights  bill  already  passed  by  the  House  and 
awaiting  action  In  the  Senate  stipulates  that 
In  certain  respects  private  clubs  will  no 
longer  be  private  under  the  proposed  law. 

Not  all  private  clubs  will  be  affected,  but 
primarily  those  which  provide  lodging  m 
well  as  a  restaurant  service  or  swimming 
pools  or  the  use  of  golf  courses  to  guests  of 
members  or  which  allow  patrons  of  a  nearby 
hotel  to  use  their  facilities. 

Read  literally,  the  proposed  law  would 
seem  to  mean  that,  while  the  private  cluM 
are  exempted  In  many  respects,  the  exemp- 
tion does  not  cover  club  facilities  wblcb 
are  made  available  to  guests  of  members. 

Are  these  guests  to  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  public?  If  a  member  chooses,  for 
Instance,  to  give  a  guest  card  to  a  Negro,  tne 
visitor  must  be  furnished  lodging  or  per- 
mitted to  use  the  golf  courses  or  swimming 
pool  If  any  of  these  facilities  are  denlea 
to  him.  discrimination  on  the  basis  of.  coW 
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can  be  charged,  and  the  club  officers  can  be 
hauled  Into  court.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  with  respect  to  guests  who  happen  to 
be  of  a  particular  religion  or  national  origin. 

The  bin  pending  In  the  Senate  says  xinder 
title  II,  section  201 : 

'•(A)  AH  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  serv- 
ices, facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  and  ac- 
commodations of  any  place  of  public  accom- 
modation, as  defined  In  this  section,  without 
discrimination  or  segregation  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

"(B)  Each  of  the  following  establishments 
which  serves  the  public  is  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title  If  Its  operations  affect  commerce,  or  if 
discrimination  or  segregation  by  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  State  action : 

"(1)  Any  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  estab- 
lishment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  other  than  an  establishment  located 
within  a  building  which  contains  not  more 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which 
Is  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of 
such  establishment  as  his  residence." 

Also,  in  other  pvarts  of  the  bill,  among  the 
facilities  specifically  listed  as  "public  accom- 
modations" which  cannot  engage  In  any  form 
of  discrimination  are  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
lunchrooms,  "or  other  facility  principally  en- 
gaged In  selling  food  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,"  and  "places  of  exhibition  or  enter- 
tainment," such  as  movie  houses,  theaters, 
sports  arenas,  and  concert  halls. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  that  private  clubs 
are  to  be  exempted,  but  a  careful  reading  of 
the  exemption  clause  now  raises  doubts. 
This  subsection  of  the  House  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  says: 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shtill  not 
apply  to  a  bona  flde  private  club  or  other  es- 
tablishment not  open  to  the  public,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  facilities  of  such  estab- 
lishment are  made  available  to  the  cvistomers 
or  patrons  of  an  establishment  within  the 
scope  of  subsection  (B)." 

But  an  "establishment"  is  defined  under 
subsection  (B),  as  one  "which  provides  lodg- 
ing to  transient  guests"  or  one  "principally 
engaged  In  selling  food  for  consumption  on 
the  premises."  Can  private  clubs  be  siire 
that,  when  they  furnish  such  facilities  to 
guests  of  their  members,  the  "public  accom- 
modations" provisions  and  penalties  do  not 
apply? 

Many  private  clubs  operate  eating  places 
for  members  and  guests  and  provide  rooms 
for  lodging,  as  well  as  such  other  facilities  as 
barbershops,  recreational  rooms,  massage 
parlors,  and  even  swimming  pools.  In  the 
larger  cities,  some  clubs  are.  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Just  like  hotels.  These  are  usually 
organized  by  alumni  of  various  colleges  and 
universities  and  are  owned  by  their  members. 
Some  of  the  exclusive  clubs  which  are  in 
reality  hotels  that  serve  transient  guests  have 
been  established  primarily  by  business  and 
professional  men. 

What  Is  meant,  moreover,  by  the  words 
"bona  flde  private  club,"  or  the  words  "any 
other  establishment  open  to  the  public"? 
There  are  some  hotels  In  resort  areas  which 
function  as  private  clubs  because  they  Issue 
membership  cards  and  require  a  nominal 
payment  of  dues  annually.  A  membership 
card  entitles  the  holder  to  send  his  friends 
to  the  hotel  as  guests. 

In  a  "bona  flde  private  club,"  there  are 
often  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  lodgings 
and  other  facilities.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  under  the  proposed  law,  the  courts 
will  have  to  decide  whether  any  private  club 
which  permits  as  guests  persons  of  certain 
races  or  creeds  or  national  origin  to  use  its 
lodgings  or  Its  restaurant  or  Its  barbershop 
or  its  golf  course  or  swimming  pool  can  be 
compelled  to  open  these  facilities  to  guests  of 
all  other  races  or  creeds  and  Irrespective  of 
national  origin. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  article  is  head- 
ed "Private  Clubs  Face  Rights  Fight — 
Facilities  Open  to  Members'  Guests  Are 
Not  Exempt  in  Proposed  Law." 

This  is  another  particular  evil  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  that  I  had  not  originally 
intended  to  discuss  at  this  time,  but  so 
long  as  I  am  placing  the  article  in  the 
Record,  I  shall  discuss  it.  Perhaps  we 
can  get  into  a  little  dialogue  with  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  and  discuss 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  can  be  put. 

The  article  continues : 

The  private  club  In  America  Is  headed  for 
legal  trouble — maybe  lota  of  It.  The  "civil 
rights"  bill  already  passed  by  the  House  and 
awaiting  action  In  the  Senate  stipulates  that 
In  certain  respects  private  clubs  will  no 
longer  be  private  under  the  proposed  law. 

Not  all  private  clubs  will  be  affected,  but 
primarily  those  which  provide  lodging  as  well 
as  restavu-ant  service  or  swimming  pools  or 
the  use  of  golf  courses  to  guests  of  members 
or  which  allow  patrons  of  a  nearby  hotel 
to  use  their  facilities. 

Read  literally,  the  proposed  law  would 
seem  to  mean  that,  while  the  private  clubs 
are  exempted  In  many  respects,  the  exemp- 
tion does  not  cover  club  facilities  which  are 
made  available  to  guests  of  members. 

Are  these  guests  to  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  "public?"  If  a  member  chooses,  for  In- 
stance, to  give  a  guest  card  to  a  Negro,  the 
visitor  must  be  furnished  lodging  or  per- 
mitted to  use  the  golf  course  or  swimming 
pool.  If  any  of  these  facilities  are  denied 
to  him,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  color 
can  be  charged,  and  the  club  officers  can  be 
hauled  Into  court.  The  same  thing  would  be 
true  with  respect  to  guests  who  happen  to 
be  of  a  particular  religion  or  national  origin. 

The  bill  pending  In  the  Senate  says  vmder 
title  II,  section  201 : 

"(A)  All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enj03rment  of  the  goods,  serv- 
ices, facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  and 
accommodations  of  any  place  of  public  ac- 
commodation, as  defined  In  this  section, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

"(B)  Each  of  the  following  establishments 
which  serves  the  public  Is  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title  If  Its  operations  affect  commerce,  or  If 
discrimination  or  segregation  by  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  State  action : 

Paragraph  1  reads  as  follows: 
(1)  Any  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  estab- 
lishment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  other  than  an  establishment  located 
within  a  building  which  contains  not  more 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which 
Is  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such 
establishment  as  his  residence. 

Also,  in  other  parts  of  the  bill,  among 
the  facilities  specifically  listed  as  "pub- 
lic accommodations"  which  cannot  en- 
gage in  any  form  of  discrimination  are 
restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunchrooms,  "or 
other  facility  principally  engaged  in  sell- 
ing food  for  consumption  on  the  prem- 
ises," and  "places  of  exhibition  or  enter- 
tairmient,"  such  as  movie  houses,  thea- 
ters, sports  arenas,  and  concert  halls. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  private 
clubs  are  to  be  exempted,  but  a  careful 
reading  of  the  exemption  clause  now 
raises  doubt.  This  subsection  of  the 
House  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
says: 

(E)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or  other 


establishment  not  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  faculties  of  such 
establishment  are  made  available  to  the 
customers  or  patrons  of  an  establishment 
within  the  scope  of  subsection  (b). 

But  an  "establishment"  Is  defined  under 
subsection  (b)  as  one  "which  provides  lodg- 
ing to  transient  guests"  or  one  "principally 
engaged  In  selling  food  for  consumption  on 
the  premises."  Can  private  clubs  be  sure 
that,  when  they  furnish  such  facilities  to 
guests  of  their  members,  the  "public  accom- 
modations" provisions  and  penalties  do  not 
apply? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
but  I  should  like  to  finish  this  article. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  finish  the  article  and  then  we 
will  make  some  legislative  history. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes,  let  us  make 
some  legislative  history.    I  am  for  It. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

Many  private  clubs  operate  eating  places 
for  members  and  guests  and  provide  rooms 
for  lodging,  as  weU  as  such  facilities  as  bar- 
ber shops,  recreational  rooms,  massage  par- 
lors, and  even  swimming  pools. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
belongs  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
which  has  a  variety  of  types  of  facili- 
ties, but  It  is  still  considered  to  be  a  pri- 
vate club,  open  only  to  certain  military 
people  and  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
Government.  No  one  else  can  get  In 
unless  he  has  a  card. 

Now,  I  shall  continue  reading  the  col- 
umn by  David  Lawrence : 

In  the  larger  cities,  some  clubs  are,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  Just  like  hotels. 
These  are  usually  organized  by  alumni  of 
various  colleges  and  universities  and  are 
owned  by  their  members.  Some  of  the  "ex- 
clusive" clubs  which  are  In  reality  hotels  that 
serve  transient  guests  have  been  established 
primarily  by  business  and  professional  men. 

We  know  about  this  type  of  club. 
There  Is  the  New  York  Athletic  Club; 
there  is  one  in  Washington  called  the 
Washington  Athletic  Club.  There  Is  the 
Yale  Club.  There  is  the  Alumni  Club  of 
Princeton,  and  so  forth. 

I  read  on : 

What  Is  meant,  moreover,  by  the  words 
"bona  fide  private  club"  or  the  words  "any 
other  establishment  open  to  the  public"? 
There  are  some  hotels  In  resort  areas  which 
function  as  private  clubs  because  they  Issue 
membership  cards  and  require  a  nominal 
payment  of  dues  annually.  A  membership 
card  entitles  the  holder  to  send  his  friends 
to  the  hotel  as  guests. 

In  a  "bona  fide  private  club,"  there  are 
often  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  lodgings 
and  other  facilities.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  under  the  proposed  law,  the  courts 
vdll  have  to  decide  whether  any  private  club 
which  permits  as  guests  persons  of  certain 
races  or  creeds  or  national  origin  to  use  Its 
lodgings  or  Its  restaurant  or  Its  barbershop 
or  Its  golf  cotirse  or  swimming  pool  can  be 
compelled  to  open  these  facilities  to  guests 
of  all  other  races  or  creeds  and  Irrespective 
of  national  origin. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  article  as  It  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  this  evening. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  what  is  his  vmderstandlng 
with  regard  to  the  bill  as  it  pertains  to 
so-called  private  clubs? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  David  Lawrence  In 
his  article  has  quoted  generously  and  i  c- 
curately  from  title  n  of  the  bill,  ae 
quotes  from  subsection  (b).  section  2D1. 
and  also  quotes  subsection  (a)  and  sib 
section  (e) .  First  of  all,  I  direct  the  ft 
tention  of  the  Senator  to  subsection 
which  was  quoted  in  the  column,  wh 
provides : 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  ap  jly 
to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or  other  est  ib- 
llshment  not  open  to  the  public,  except  tr 
the  extent  that  the  facilities  of  such  estib 
llshment  are  made  available  to  the  custcm 
ers  or  patrons  of  an  establishment  wit  iln 
the  scope  of  subsection  ( b ) . 

Section  (b)  reads: 
Each    of     the     following 
which  serves  the  public — 

"Which  serves  the  public" — that  is  he 
controlling  phrase,  and  is  the  controlling 
language  that  relates  to  subsection  le) 
when  a  private  club  loses  its  Identity  a^  a 
private  club  and  becomes  a  public 
faculty.  J 

To  put  it  more  precisely,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  which  the  Senator  mentioned 
is  well  known  in  this  community.  It  ihas 
a  fine  golf  club,  recreational  facilities, 
swimming  pools,  dining  rooms,  recrea- 
tional halls.  It  is  a  membership  cliib. 
It  is  a  private  club  and  has  within  its  by- 
laws provisions  for  members  to  bring;  in 
guests.    It  is  not  open  to  the  public,  i 

Not  everyone  can  stop  by  and  sjay, 
"Hello,  my  name  is  John  Jones,  and  I 
would  like  to  come  in  and  have  dinn^," 
because  he  would  be  asked  for  his  man- 
bership  card.  Each  membership  c4rd 
generally  carries  a  number.  I 

If,  however,  a  member  of  the  club 
called  up  the  manager  and  said,  "My 
friend,  John  Jones,  is  coming  out  to  the 
club,  and  I  want  you  to  see  that  John 
Jones,  his  wife,  and  family  have  a  nice 
dinner,  and  put  it  on  my  club  caiid." 
That  means  John  Jones  would  be  a  gu^st, 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  membeiJ  of 
the  club.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  applies  to  such  a  club,  except  tiat 
it  would  be  exempt. 

However,  if  on  Saturday  night,  let  us 
say.  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  decided  it 
did  not  have  enough  income  from  its 
membership,  and  that  once  a  week  it  had 
to  open  its  facilities  to  anyone  and  every- 
one around  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  or  anyone  that 
came  through;  in  other  words,  supposje  it 
put  up  a  big  neon  sign  out  at  the  gate 
which  read,  "Tonight  these  facilities  are 
open  to  one  and  all.  Come  one.  come  all. 
Reasonable  rates,  good  dinner,  lots  of 
fun,  dancing,  and  pretty  girls,  swimmjing 
pools,  and  so  forth,"  the  club  would  ^ive 
the  whole  treatment  when  that  sign  wtent 
up.  But  it  would  cease  to  be  a  priMate 
club,  it  would  take  on  the  charactei  of 
a  public  facility  or  a  public  business 
under  which  it  would  become  an  inst^tu 
tion  or  a  facility  serving  the  public 

It  is  that  simple. 

Whenever  a  private  club  loses  its  idjen- 
tity  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  be  fend 
becomes  a  facility  that  readily  serves  the 
public,  then  it  is  a  public  facility,  and  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  statute  w<^uld 
apply. 


Take,  for  example,  the  Cosmos  Club, 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the  University 
Club,  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Min- 
neapKJlis  Club,  or  the  Minneapolis  Athlet- 
ic Club,  to  one  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  belong.  Those  are  private  member- 
ship clubs.  In  fact,  the  Minneapolis 
Club  is  so  private  that  my  wife  cannot 
even  go  in  the  front  door.  They  make 
her  use  the  back  door. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  really  is  dis- 
crimination. I  protested,  but  to  no 
avail.  But  this  bill  would  not  eliminate 
that  kind  of  discrimination.  It  is  a  pri- 
vate club.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  a  Federal 
law  which  provides  that  a  private  club 
should  be  managed  this  way,  or  managed 
that  way.  A  private  club  is  a  fraternal, 
civic  body.  It  has  a  purpose  for  existing. 
It  has  a  charter,  it  has  bylaws,  and  its 
members  agree  to  live  up  to  those  bylaws. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  am  frankly 
pleased  to  hear  his  explanation.  I 
gather  Mr.  Lawrence  is  concerned 
about  the  phrase  in  section  (e) .  subpara- 
graph (e),  which  reads  "except  to  the 
extent  that  the  facilities  of  such  estab- 
lishment are  made  available  to  the  cus- 
tomers or  E>atrons  of  an  establishment 
within  the  scope  of  subsection  (b)." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Subsection  (b)  has 
only  to  do  with  the  public,  and  he  ap- 
parently has  overlooked  that.  What  he 
thought  was 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     Because   one   had 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Because  one  had 
restaurants  there,  and  people  came  in 
and  guests  were  admitted.  Thereafter  it 
would  lose  the  characteristics  of  a  pri- 
vate club,  because  there  was  a  restaurant 
serving  a  guest  and,  therefore,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  opened  up  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  able  to  take 
it  over. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  My  view 
is  that  that  is  not  the  case.  I  might  go 
further.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  a 
very  generous,  hospitable  man.  He  likes 
to  entertain  his  friends.  I  can  well 
imagine  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  have  membership  in  a  private 
club — let  us  take  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  as  an  example — and  might  decide 
that  in  the  next  week  or  two  he  would 
like  to  take  to  dinner  about  15  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  their  wives,  for 
a  little  friendly  get-together.  Person- 
ally I  would  hope  that  he  would  bring 
along  a  few  other  people,  to  liven  up  the 
party. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  were  among  the  guests,  we 
would  not  need  anyone  else. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  might  be 
true.  I  was  trying  to  wangle  an  invita- 
tion. If  the  Senator  were  to  do  that,  even 
though  not  one  of  those  15  persons  was  a 
member  of  the  club,  inasmuch  as  the 


Senator  picked  up  the  tab — because  it 
was  the  Senator's  evening,  so  to  speak — 
that  little  party  would  not  make  the  club 
take  on  public  characteristics.  It  would 
still  be  a  private  club,  because  those  peo- 
ple would  be  there  because  the  Senator 
from  Florida  had  invited  them. 

However,  if  the  club  were  trying  to 
make  ends  meet — and  that  is  not  un- 
usual these  days — and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors decided  that  a  substantial  section 
of  the  club's  facilities  should  be  or>en  to 
the  public,  it  would  then  take  on  the 
characteristic  of  a  public  place,  and  it 
thereby  would  lose  its  special  exemption. 
That  is  all  that  is  provided  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Lawrence's 
worry  is  justified. 

If  a  club  were  established  as  a  way  of 
bypassing  or  avoiding  the  effect  of  the 
law.  and  it  was  not  really  a  club — I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  what  I  mean — 
and  there  are  clubs  like  that  in  existence, 
where  anyone  can  step  up  and  pay  $2 
and  in  that  way  become  a  member,  with 
the  $2  being  used  as  a  kind  of  cover 
charge,  that  kind  of  club  would  come 
under  the  language  of  the  bill. 

However,  the  kind  of  club  Mr.  Law- 
rence is  worried  about  would  be  exempt. 
If  the  proposed  statute  is  not  adequate 
to  give  that  kind  of  club  an  exemption, 
and  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  It  would 
be  exempt,  I  would  favor  writing  in  clar- 
ifying language  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know  what 
clubs  Mr.  Lawrence  belongs  to,  but  I  am 
sure  that  what  the  Senator  has  said  will 
relieve  in  a  great  measure  his  apprehen- 
sion on  that  point,  and  that  of  many  peo- 
ple who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  belonging 
to  a  private  club. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  proponents  of 
the  bill  to  follow  the  procedures  of  Con- 
gress in  presenting  this  bill  for  consid- 
eration, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pro- 
cedures provided  in  the  bill  to  accomplish 
its  goals  are  deficient. 

Every  person  versed  in  the  working  of 
law,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
in  the  preservation  of  liberty  recognizes 
that  procedural  guarantees  transcend 
substantive  goals  in  relative  importance. 
The  value  judgments  of  nations  change 
as  the  composition  of  the  majority  of  the 
governed  changes,  as  economic,  social 
and  other  conditions  change,  and  as  in- 
dividual concepts  of  morality  change. 
While  most  "end  goals"  change,  basic 
standards  of  procedural  fairness  should 
be  preserved  in  order  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  society 
and  our  individual  liberties. 

The  importance  of  the  manner  in 
which  goals  are  accomplished  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  Constitution  itself 
which  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
procedures — 

With  the  manner  in  which  Congress  is 
constituted  and  how  it  shall  operate; 

With  the  method  of  Presidential  selec- 
tion; 

With  the  jurisdiction  of  judges; 

With  the  effect  of  laws  of  one  State 
in  another; 

With  the  prohibition  of  retroactive 
criminal  laws; 

With  guarantees  of  expression;  and 
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With  the  procedures  that  assure  a  fair 
trial. 

Traditionally,  those  professing  liberal- 
ism have  meticulously  sought  to  preserve 
these  procedural  guarantees  of  fairness. 
When  the  substantive  goal  has  become 
too  passionately  desired,  however,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  by  those  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions  to  abandon  faith  in  our 
normal  democratic  processes  designed  to 
permit  the  achievement  of  substantive 
goals.  A  problem  which  has  existed  for 
years  and  which  has  been  gradually 
solved  through  himian  interchange  over 
these  years,  must  suddenly  be  resolved 
in  a  few  months  without  discussion  by 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
resolution.  The  "solution"  achieved  re- 
quires its  implementation  in  a  manner 
designed  to  avoid  justice. 

The  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963  are  deficient  in  many 
respects,  but  for  the  present  I  wish  to 
focus  the  attention  of  Senators  on  only 
a  representative  few  of  these  deficiencies. 
These  are  the  provision  of  criminal  sanc- 
tions without  appropriate  procedural 
safeguards,  including  jury  trial;  the 
abandonment  of  traditional  appellate 
and  trial  procedures;  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  deference  to  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  State-created  remedies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  studied  the  bill  care- 
fully. I  should  like  to  ask  him  where 
there  is  any  abandonment  of  appellate 
procedures. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  go  into  great 
detail  on  that  point.  If  I  start  to  ad  lib 
at  this  moment  I  will  not  do  as  under- 
standable a  job  as  I  will  do  if  I  read  my 
prepared  text.  I  shall  give  the  Senator 
the  alpha  to  omega  on  the  question. 

CRIMINAL       SANCTIONS       WITHOtrr       PHOCIDURAL 
SAFEGnAKDS 

One  of  the  major  procedural  deficien- 
cies of  the  bill  is  its  employment  of 
criminal  sanctions  to  enforce  a  so-called 
civil  right  without  the  safeguards  that 
normally  accompany  criminal  charges. 
The  method  of  enforcement  generally 
employed  with  respect  to  the  various 
titles  of  the  bill  is  injunctive  relief. 
For  example,  under  title  IV  the  At- 
torney General  may  seek  to  enjoin  seg- 
regation of  public  schools,  and  under 
title  VII  of  the  bill  the  proposed  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
may  seek  to  enjoin  employment  prac- 
tices which  the  title  declares  to  be  un- 
lawful. Finally,  the  public  accommoda- 
tions title  of  the  bill  employs  the  injunc- 
tive process  to  achieve  its  goals. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  describe  the 
sanctions  employed  in  the  bill  as  "civil 
suits."  Any  harshness  of  remedy  is  dis- 
claimed. For  example,  the  report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  states: 

The  prohibitions  of  title  n  would  be  en- 
forced only  by  civil  suits  for  an  injunction. 
Neither  criminal  penalties  nor  the  recovery 
of  money  damages  would  be  involved. 

Thereafter,  however,  the  report  notes 
that  "persons  violating  an  injunction 
Would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  contempt 
sanctions.  •  •  ♦" 

How  do  these  so-called  "civil  suits" 
operate?    A  typical  example  of  how  the 


injunctive  process  prescribed  by  the  bill 
might  work  follows: 

An  automobile  dealer  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  employs  25  persons,  including  4 
Negroes  employed  as  mechanics  and  car 
salesmen.  A  complaint  is  made  to  the 
Equal  Employment  OpF>ortunity  Com- 
mission that  this  dealer  discriminates 
against  Negroes  in  employing  salesmen. 
Without  utilizing  informal  procedures  to 
obtain  voluntary  comphance,  the  Com- 
mission exercises  its  discretion  to  seek 
injunctive  relief.  A  hearing  is  held  be- 
fore a  judge  who  issues  an  injunction 
ordering  the  employer  not  to  discrimi- 
nate, and  ordering  him  to  hire  as  a  sales- 
man one  Joe  Jones,  who  had  previously 
applied  for,  but  had  been  refused,  a  job. 
The  dealer  does  not  believe  that  Jones 
will  be  an  honest,  hard-working  em- 
ployee and,  notwithstanding  the  court's 
order,  the  dealer  refuses  to  employ  Jones. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dealer  refuses  to 
hire  one  other  job  applicant.  The  dealer 
is  charged  with  the  crimes  of  violating 
the  injunction  in  two  respects:  First,  fail- 
ing to  hire  Jones,  as  directed,  and  second, 
discriminating  by  refusing  to  hire  the 
other  job  applicant.  This  charge  is  not 
made  by  an  indictment  returned  by  a 
grand  jury  but  is  made  by  the  judge  who 
issues  a  "show  cause"  order.  When  the 
dealer  is  tried,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
have  a  trial  by  jury,  but  he  is  tried  by  the 
judge  who  issued  the  contempt  charge 
in  the  first  instance.  Upon  trial  by  the 
judge  without  jury,  the  dealer  may  be 
sentenced  to  jail  for  substantial  periods 
of  time. 

I  think  that  is  a  rather  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  mean  by  the  failure  to 
follow  ordinary  legal  protections.  We 
have  a  situation  here  in  which  a  judge 
issues  the  first  order.  The  judge  issues 
the  injunction.  The  judge  issues  a  con- 
tempt citation,  and  then  he  tries  the 
whole  case  himself.  He  punishes  the 
man  and  puts  him  In  jail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  this  an  unusual 
procedure? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  This  is  an 
unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  voted  for  this  tsT^e  procedure  before? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  may  have.  I  do 
not  recall  it.   I  hope  I  have  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  have  the  same  type 
of  procedure? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  the 
same  tjrpe  of  procedure? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  three-judge  court. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  am  talking 
about  the  type  of  cease-and-desist  order 
and  injunctive  relief  which  is  typical 
when  there  is  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing and  the  agency  is  not  empowered  by 
itself  to  mete  out  discipline  or  punish- 
ment. The  agency  must  go  to  a  court. 
The  court  enforces  the  cease-and-desist 
order.  This  is  true  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.    This  is  true  under 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It  is  true 
under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Act.  This  is  true  under  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  I  hardly  know  of 
any  bill  or  law  which  we  have  passed, 
Senator,  in  which  this  type  of  action  is 
not  typical. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  debate  that  particular 
point,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the 
procedure  is.  I  would  be  much  sur- 
prised, however,  if  that  were  so.  This  is 
something  on  which  I  will  educate  my- 
self in  the  next  24  hours,  and  I  shall  find 
out.  I  would  be  much  surprised,  how- 
ever, if  when  one  has  a  case  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
respect  to  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
an  order  is  issued  after  a  finding.  In  the 
first  place,  the  procedure  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Is  a 
little  different  than  it  would  be  before 
this  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  In  such  cases  the  burden 
of  proof  is  usually  on  the  complainant 
all  the  way  through.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  not  shifted,  as  it  would  be  with 
an  employer  in  this  ptirticular  case. 
Suddenly,  the  employer  has  to  undertake 
his  own  defense,  rather  than  being  pre- 
smned  innocent  under  the  law  until 
proved  guilty.  By  the  mere  action  of  the 
Commission  or  investigator  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  suddenly  is  placed  on  the 
defensive  and  brought  before  a  judge. 
Then  he  must  prove  his  innocence.  He 
has  the  burden  of  proof. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Miimesota, 
in  quoting  the  illustrations  of  other 
cases  in  which  this  sort  of  procedure  has 
been  used,  mentioned  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board.  I  have  vivid  rec- 
ollections of  exactly  what  happened 
imder  the  Wagner  Act  when  it  was  first 
put  Into  force.  I  think  of  it  every  time 
I  read  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

I  was  a  yoifng  practicing  lawyer.  An 
employer  oi  a  few  workers  in  a  small 
plant  in  the  city  In  which  I  practiced  law 
foxmd  it  necessary  to  discharge  an  em- 
ployee. The  employee,  it  turned  out, 
was  engaged  with  others  In  organizing  a 
tmlon  in  that  plant.  We  were  hailed 
before  the  New  England  representative 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
In  Boston. 

The  testimony  was  that  the  employer 
did  not  know  of  this  particular  Individ- 
ual's connection  with  the  proposed 
union.  The  testimony  further  was  that 
this  man  was  repeatedly  drunk,  that  he 
was  disorderly,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
fights  with  other  employees  and  was  dis- 
rupting the  morale  of  the  plant.  But 
the  man  who  heard  the  case  found  that 
the  employee  was  discharged  because  of 
his  imion  activities.  He  disregarded  aJl 
of  the  rest  of  the  evidence.  The  order 
was  issued.  The  employer  had  the 
choice  of  taking  the  employee  back,  pay- 
ing all  of  his  past  wages  and  taking  the 
man  back  into  his  plant,  or  suffering  the 
penalty  for  disregard  of  an  injunctiozL 
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Those  things  have  been  corrected  as 
time  went  on.  I  do  not  say  that  is  cotn- 
mon  practice.  Much  was  done  unfier 
the  much  abused  Taft-Hartley  Act  i  to 
remedy  this  situation.  But  it  is  <Jne 
thing  for  the  FAA  to  issue  an  injunction 
in  the  case  of  some  kind  of  practice  tl;iat 
endangers  the  lives  of  people  flying  in  |he 
air;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  place  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  a  tribunal,  or  £Miy 
one  man,  or  any  group  of  men  as  cota- 
missars  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  injdi- 
viduals.  ] 

I  never  forgot  the  bitterness  I  (elt 
as  a  29-year-old  lawyer  when  I  En- 
countered the  first  example  of  w^at 
happens  when  we  disregard  the  Ang^lo- 
Saxon  rules  of  legal  procedure  ^nd 
place  somebody  in  power  who  issues  or- 
ders that  some  citizen  must  obey.  T^at 
is  precisely  the  thing  the  distinguisl^ed 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  so  ably 
describing.  The  examples  used  by  \Xie 
Senator  highlight  the  situation  at  lelast 
in  my  opinion.  Before  I  take  my  s^t, 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  the  very  able  speech  he  has  been 
making,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  the  points  |  he 
has  so  ably  brought  out. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  |his 
statement  and  recitation  of  his  own  ex- 
perience before  the  National  Labor  Jle- 
lations  Board.  I  might  supplement  what 
he  has  said.  I  do  not  know  whether!  he 
was  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  I  read 
an  article  about  an  FEPC  case  in  tUi- 
nois.  in  which  an  employer  had  refiteed 
to  hire  a  Negro.  He  rejected  the  r»an 
on  the  basis  that  he  was  not  qualified 
for  the  job.  Thereafter,  an  examijner 
for  the  Illinois  Employment  Commission, 
upon  looking  into  the  case,  said  that  jthe 
employer  had  exercised  discriminatioiji  in 
his  refusal  to  hire  the  man  because  the 
test  given  by  the  employer  had  failed  to 
make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Ithe 
man  was  socially  disadvantaged,  ij  do 
not  know  what  that  meant.  No  one  felse 
knew  exactly  what  it  meant.  | 

The  examiner  further  said  that  the 
employer  failed  to  take  into  account  tiiat 
the  applicant  came  from  a  place  [less 
cultured  and  had  less  opportunityj  to 
become  cultured.  On  that  basis  or  on 
those  grounds  he  ruled  that  the  Em- 
ployer was  wrong  in  not  hiring  the  man. 
He  said  that  the  employer  had  discriini- 
nated;  that  he  had  not  taken  into  ac- 
count that  the  man  was  disadvantaged 
because  of  his  background.  | 

If  social  and  theoretical  reasons  are 
to  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
an  employer  has  discriminated  in  hiring 
someone,  we  shall  have  opened  up  |  the 
greatest  can  of  worms  that  has  ever  l^een 
opened  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  tThe 
process  will  never  end,  because  tJiose 
who  comprise  employment  commissions 
will  be  telling  employers  exactly  who 
ought  to  be  hired  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. In  my  opinion,  the  American  i^o- 
ple  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  iwlll 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  sfield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  comin?  to 
the  end  of  a  very  fruitful  day  in  the  de- 


bate on  the  bill;  and  I  join  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  in  complimenting 
our  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, on  his  very  able  presentation  of  his 
side  of  the  issue.  His  presentation  has 
been  very  well  documented,  and  he  has 
been  very  generous  in  being  willing  to  de- 
bate the  issue  without  seeking  to  abide 
by  all  the  formalities  ordinarily  required 
by  the  Senate  procedure.    I  thank  him. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  part  of  the 
debate  close  on  a  note  of  clarification,  if 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  permit,  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  see  happen  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  indi- 
cated had  happened  in  the  Boston  area, 
under  the  Wagner  Act.  In  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  indicated  what 
generally  happens.  The  American  peo- 
ple generally  respond  to  any  excesses 
which  are  committed  either  within  the 
law  or  outside  the  law ;  and,  thank  good- 
ness, the  American  people  are  devoted 
to  that  sort  of  civic  response. 

But  the  bill  states  categorically.  In  sec- 
tion 707: 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Whenever  It  Is  charged  In 
writing  under  oath  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  per- 
son claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written 
charge  haa  been  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission  where  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred 
(and  such  charge  sets  forth  the  facts  upon 
which  It  Is  based)  that  an  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  has  en- 
gaged In  an  unlawful  employment  practice, 
the  Conunlsslon  shall  furnish  such  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "respondent") 
with  a  copy  of  such  charge  and  shall  make 
an  investigation  of  such  charge. 

So.  first.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  run  around  looking  for 
work.  The  Commission  must  first  re- 
ceive in  writing  a  charge,  under  oath, 
that  an  unfair  employment  practice  has 
occurred.  Then  the  Commission  must 
notify  the  employer  or  employment 
agency  or  labor  organization  that  a  par- 
ticular citizen  has  filed  that  charge;  and 
the  Commission  must  state  the  facts,  as 
the  Commission  determines  them  to  be 
from  the  complaint  and  the  complain- 
ant. 

Then  the  bill  provides: 

If  two  or  more  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  after  such  Investiga- 
tion, that  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  Is  true,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such 
unlawful  empl03rment  practice  by  informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion — 

That  is  what  must  be  done  first.  Then 
the  bill  provides : 

and,  If  appropriate,  to  obtain  from  the  re- 
spondent a  written  agreement  describing 
particular  practices  which  the  respondent 
agree  to  refrain  from  committing.  Nothing 
said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part  of  such 
endeavors  may  be  used  as  evidence  in  a 
subsequent  proceeding. 

Now  we  come  to  subsection  (b) : 
(b)   If  the  Commission  has  failed  to  effect 
the  elimination  of  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  title— 

The  emphasis  in  step  No.  1  is  that  the 
procedure  must  be  voluntary.  Actually, 
step  No.  1  Is  that  the  employer  or  em- 
plosmaent  agency  or  labor  organization 


must  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge. 

Step  No.  2  is  that  two  or  more  members 
of  the  Commission  must  ascertain,  after 
an  investigation,  that  there  is  some  merit 
to  the  charge. 

Step  No.  3  is  that  if  the  Commission 
ascertains  that  there  is  some  merit  to  the 
charge  of  an  unfair  employment  practice, 
the  Coramission  must  use  its  good  offices 
to  seek  a  remedy  through  voluntary  ac- 
tion— through  persuasion,  conciliation, 
and  conference. 

Step  No.  4  is  that  if  the  Commission 
cannot  succeed  in  all  those  endeavors, 
then  it  must,  as  the  bill  states,  proceed 
as  follows : 

the  Commission,  if  it  determines  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  respondent 
has  engaged  in,  or  is  engaging  In,  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice,  shall,  within 
ninety  days,  bring  a  civil  action  to  prevent 
the  respondent  from  engaging  In  such  un- 
lawful employment  practice — 

The  Commission  will  not  order  any- 
one; the  Commission  will  not  say  to 
Employer  A,  "We  have  found  you  guilty, 
and  we  are  imposing  a  penalty  upon 
you." 

Instead,  the  Commission  will  say, 
"After  our  investigation,  we  think  there 
may  be  an  unfair  employment  practice 
in  this  case.  Let  us  talk  over  this  situa- 
tion; perhaps  we  can  get  something 
done." 

But  if  the  employer  says,  "No,"  then 
the  Commission — and  let  us  make  this 
point  quite  clear — must  determine,  by 
aflSrmative  vote,  whether  a  civil  action 
will  be  in  the  public  interest  or  whether 
it  will  not  be.  That  must  be  determined 
by  an  affirmative  vote. 

Then  the  Commission  will  go  to 
court — but  not  to  seek  the  enforcement 
of  an  order.  Instead,  it  will  go  to  court 
with  the  evidence  it  has  gathered  after 
the  decision  by  the  Commission  that  an 
unfair  employment  practice  had  oc- 
curred; and  if  the  court  decides  the  evi- 
dence is  adequate,  the  court  will  issue 
injunctive  relief.  That  Is  a  far  cry  from 
the  procedure  in  the  early  days  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  words  used  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  the  Commission  "by  affirmative 
vote."  There  would  be  five  members  of 
the  Commission,  would  not  there? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  understand  that  the 
Commission  would  operate  by  majority 
vote? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  this  sense  that 
is  correct.  Two  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  would  have  to  agree, 
before  even  an  Investigation  could  be 
initiated.  But  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  Commission  would  be  necessary 
before  the  court  would  be  asked  to 
intervene. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  another 
question.  Of  course,  that  procedure 
could  result  In  a  criminal  penalty,  even 
though  It  were  a  civil  action.  It  could 
result  In  a  man  being  put  in  jail  or  be- 
ing fined  $300.  That  could  be  done  on 
a  complaint  by  one  person  and  on  a  find- 
ing by  a  Commission. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
But — and  I  state  this,  to  make  sure  the 
record  is  clear — that  complaint  could 
not  be  made  by  someone  walking  into 
the  office  of  the  Commission  and  saying. 
•That  employer  up  the  street  would  not 
let  me  have  a  job."  Instead  the  com- 
plainant must  make  a  written  statement, 
under  oath.  In  addition,  his  statement 
must  be  such  that,  under  preliminary 
investigation,  it  must  be  judged  by  two 
or  more  members  of  the  Commission  to 
warrant  further  investigation  and  a  vol- 
untary seeking  of  compliance. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
very  fair  and  most  cooperative,  and  I 
wish  to  join  him  in  helping  to  clarify 
matters  which  relate  to  procedures  in 
connection  with  our  laws  and  constitu- 
tional rights.  Sometimes  we  have  to 
have  such  procedures,  but  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly happy  about  this. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  agrees,  does  he  not,  that  be- 
fore the  respondent  would  go  to  jail,  he 
would  have  to  be  found  to  have  violated 
the  court's  Injunction? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  of  course,  the 
court  would,  upon  the  Initiative  of  the 
Commission,  or  of  the  alleged  aggrieved 
party,  have  to  determine  whether  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  had  oc- 
curred. If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
such  an  unlawful  practice  had  occurred, 
undoubtedly  the  court  would  Issue  a 
cease-and-desist  order,  or  would  say, 
"This  practice  must  stop." 

If  the  employer  or  respondent  refused 
to  abide  by  the  order  of  the  court,  then — 
exactly  as  in  any  other  case  in  the 
United  States,  if  a  respondent  or  defend- 
ant refuses  to  abide  by  a  court  order — 
he  would  soon  see  what  would  happ>en  to 
him.  After  all,  if  a  man  is  In  court  on 
an  income  tax  case,  and  if  the  court 
makes  an  assessment,  the  respondent 
will  find  he  Is  "in  the  pokey"  if  he  does 
not  pay  the  assessment  or,  if  the  court 
issues  an  order,  if  he  does  not  abide  by 
the  court's  order. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  the  procedure 
under  this  bill  would  be  a  little  different. 
In  the  bill,  I  see  there  is  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  a  master. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  the  master 
would  take  the  testimony,  if  facts  were 
in  issue;  and  he  would  report  to  the 
court. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  that  is  sub- 
section (f ) : 

(f)  In  any  case  In  which  the  pleadings 
present  issues  of  fact,  the  court  may  ap- 
point a  master  and  the  order  of  reference 
may  require  the  master  to  submit  with  his 
report  a  recommended  order.  The  master 
shall  be  compensated  by — 

And  so  forth. 

The  hour  is  late.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  generous  with  his  time.  While 
the  particular  section  about  which  we 
have  been  speaking  may  have  its  limita- 
tion— and  there  are  those  who  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  section — I  wish  to  say 
that  when  I  studied  it  I  was  very  much 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  as  mod- 
erate a  fair  employment  section  as  I 
have  ever  read.  It  is  based  essentially 
upon  voluntary  compliance,  and  it  pi*©- 
vldes  for  the  right  of  the  Commission  to 


take  its  facts  to  the  courts.  If  an  effort 
needs  to  be  made  to  ascertain  what  the 
facts  really  are,  the  court  may  appoint  a 
master.  The  master  may  take  evidence 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  a  court 
order. 

This  particular  section  would  require 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  here.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  again, 
at  the  proper  time,  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge  on  it.  I  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Senator  has  discussed 
the  entire  bill.  It  has  been  a  very  help- 
ful discussion  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. When  I  discuss  the  question  again, 
which  I  expect  to  do,  in  some  respects  I 
shall  be  better  Informed  In  relation  to 
certain  of  Its  technical  features  than  I 
am  today. 

If  we  are  getting  ready  to  conclude  for 
tonight — and  we  have  had  a  12-hour  10- 
minute  day  up  to  the  present  time — I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
really  believe  that  this  is  the  way  to 
answer  the  problem. 

In  my  judgment  title  vn  is  a  particu- 
larly dangerous  section.  I  believe  that 
it  would  create  more  problems  than  now 
exist.  I  think  that  we  would  see  it  stulti- 
fy the  business  community  In  many  re- 
spects. It  would  take  away  from  what  we 
have  had  up  to  this  point.  The  business- 
man who  under  our  free  enterprise 
system  has  the  right  of  choice,  the  right 
to  exercise  his  own  managerial  judgment, 
the  right  to  employ  people  whom  he 
thought  would  be  most  useful  In  his  par- 
ticular concern,  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  do  so  if  the  particular  section  to  which 
I  have  referred  should  be  adopted. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  harassment  to  the  American  busi- 
ness community  and  the  free  enterprise 
system,  because  while  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said  that  the  biU  Is 
moderate  with  respect  to  its  FEPC  sec- 
tions, I  do  not  really  believe  that  In  the 
long  nm  It  would  do  anything  other  than 
require  a  businessman  to  hire  a  prospec- 
tive employee  because  of  his  race  or  re- 
ligion. For  example,  there  might  be  a 
businessman  who  has  had  a  history,  we 
will  say.  of  never  having  hired  anyone 
of  the  Jewish  faith  previous  to  the  time 
that  the  Commission  would  be  set  up. 
Perhaps  If  the  bill  is  passed,  he  would  be 
afraid  the  Commission  would  find  that 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  previously  hired 
anyone  of  that  faith  had  "set  a  pattern." 

The  Commission  might  become  like 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
some  of  the  other  commissions  that  lean 
all  one  way,  or  the  employer  might  be- 
lieve the  Commission  was  that  way. 
Immediately,  the  first  time  someone  of 
that  faith  comes  to  the  employer  seeking 
employment,  the  employer  might  think 
the  Commission  would  find:  "ITie  pat- 
tern has  already  been  set  because  we  see 
that  the  businessman  has  never  hired 
any  men  of  the  Jewish  faith.  He  has 
never  hired  a  Puerto  Rican.  We  see  that 
he  has  never  hired  any  men  of  the  col- 
ored race."  Therefore  he  is  almost  guilty 
before  he  is  started,  and  he  might  feel  it 
necessary  to  hire  that  applicant  regard- 
less of  his  appraisal  of  his  ability.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  bill  about  the  pro- 
spective   employee's    ability.     The   bill 


merely  provides  that  the  employer  may 
not  refuse  to  hire  the  prospective  em- 
ployee becaxise  of  his  race  or  color.  The 
employer  might  refuse  to  hire  him  and 
say,  "I  am  not  refusing  to  hire  him  be- 
cause of  his  color  but  because  of  his  lack 
of  ability."  When  we  look  at  what  he  has 
been  doing  over  the  years,  and  knowing 
the  pressures  that  will  be  on  him  if  he 
does  not  hire  that  man,  who  may  have 
some  ability,  but  who  may  not  be  up  to 
quite  the  ability  of  the  man  whom  the 
employer  would  really  like  to  have,  the 
result  might  well  be  that  employer  would 
then  be  hailed  into  court.  He  then  would 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  what  would 
obviously  be  a  somewhat  protracted  piece 
of  litigation. 

The  employer  is  liable  to  be  found 
guilty.  He  must  either  hire  the  pro- 
spective employee — even  though  he  does 
not  want  him,  even  though  he  does  not 
think  he  would  fit  into  his  shop,  and 
even  though  he  believes  hiring  the  man 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  own  busi- 
ness— or  If  he  did  not  hire  him,  he  would 
be  subject  to  a  $300  fine  and  45  days  in 
jail. 

I  cannot  believe  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  the  kind  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  would  achieve  the  very  lofty 
objectives  which  its  sponsors  have  for  it. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  would 
interfere  very  seriously  with  rights  guar- 
anteed to  all  of  our  citizens.  Irrespective 
of  race,  color,  or  creed.  It  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  our  free  enterprise 
system.  I  believe  it  would  lead  to  more 
bureaucracy.  I  think  it  is  a  most  unfor- 
timate  section.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
dropped  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
not  been  reading  the  correct  bill.  I  can 
understand  after  I  have  heard  him  dis- 
cuss It. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  heartily  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  his  able  speech 
and  the  masterful  way  in  which  he  has 
presented  the  case  against  the  civil  rights 
bUl. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  imanimous  consent,  tiut  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

An  additional  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Ubleta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
fuU  faclUtles  of  our  Government  to  make 
arrangements  for  and  to  bring  about  deUvery 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  matzoth  to  key  cen- 
ters of  Jewish  life  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  an  emergency  basis, 
so  that  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  which  be- 
gins at  Sundown,  Friday,  March  27,  and  enda 
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at sundown  Saturday.  April  4,  may  be  Ob- 
served In  keeping  with  5,724  years  of  Jewish 
tradition;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
latlons. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutlan, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


March  23 


FURNISHING  OP  MATZOTH  TO  JEW- 
ISH PEOPLE  IN  SOVIET  RUSSiA 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference!  a 
joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  full  facilities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  arrangements  on  !an 
emergency  basis  for  the  delivery  of  Jan 
adequate  supply  of  matzoth  to  the  »ey 
centers  of  Jewish  life  in  the  Union  I  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  so  the  Fe^t 
of  the  Passover  may  be  observed  in  keep- 
ing with  over  5,000  years  of  Jewish  t^- 
dition.  : 

This  joint  resolution  is  a  compsinpn 
to  one  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Feighan 
on  March  18.  I  ask  that  it  remain  at  ihe 
desk  until  the  close  of  Senate  session 
Wednesday,  March  25.  so  other  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  sponsor  the 
resolution.  I 

The  Feast  of  the  Passover  commertio- 
rates  the  great  event  in  Jewish  life  of 
the  liberation  of  Israel  from  bondage  in 
Egypt.  It  is  the  festival  of  freedom,  and 
this  year  it  will  be  observed  from  siin- 
down  on  March  27  to  April  4.  Of  course, 
the  unleavened  bread,  matzoth.  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  observance  of  the  feast. 

Last  week  the  New  York  Times  ci 
ried  a  disturbing  article  about  the  recent 
Soviet  action  in  closing  the  only  matz6th 
bakery  in  Moscow.  This  was  the  latjest 
in  a  series  of  actions  by  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials which  have  resulted  in  a  shortage 
of  matzoth  available  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Shortages  of  matzoth  are  reported 
in  other  cities,  and  even  if  the  Mosoow 
bakery  is  reopened,  it  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  need.  i 

I  have  also  had  reports  from  other 
sources  about  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation and  about  the  need  for  emergency 
action  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Jewpsh 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  observe  ;he 
Feast  of  the  Passover. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  n<iws 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  held  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  164) 
calling  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  full  facilities  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  arrangements  for  and  to 
tring  about  delivery  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  matzoth  to  key  centers  of  Jewish 
ilfe  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  an  emergency  basis,  so  that 
khe  feast  of  the  Passover  which  begins 
at  sundown  Friday,  March  27,  and  ehds 
at  sundown  Saturday,  April  4,  may  be 
observed  in  keeping  with  5,724  years  of 
Jewish  tradition  introduced  by  Mr.  llfc- 


Carthy,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  religious  liberty  Is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  rights  of  American  democracy,  and 

Whereas  the  securing  and  protection  of 
religious  liberty  is  a  desired  objective  of  the 
United  Nations,  and 

Whereas  the  limitation  or  denial  of  re- 
ligious liberty  to  one  religloxis  group  or  sect 
by  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
threat  to  the  liberty  of  all  religious  groups 
and  sects,  and 

Whereas  the  studied  practice  of  religious 
discrimination  or  persecution  by  any  perma- 
nent member  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  does  violence  to  the  charter  of  that 
organization  and  gives  rise  to  a  serious  threat 
to  peace:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  cause  of 
peace  with  Justice  is  served  by  calling  upon 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  the  membership  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tionalities of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  cause  an  Inunediate  cessation  of 
all  measures  which  deny  to  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith  the  free,  devotional,  and  historic 
observance  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
use  the  full  facilities  of  our  Government  to 
make  arrangements  for  and  to  bring  about 
the  delivery  of  an  adequate  supply  of  mat- 
zoth to  key  centers  of  Jewish  life  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  on  an 
emergency  basis,  so  that  the  Feast  of  the 
Paissover  which  begins  at  sundown  on  Fri- 
day. March  27,  and  ends  at  sundown  Satur- 
day, April  4,  of  this  year  may  be  observed  in 
keeping  with  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-four  years  of  Jewish  tradition. 

The    article    presented    by   Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy is  as  follows : 
Soviet  Shttts  Down  Bakery  for  Matzoth 
(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Moscow.  March  15. — Moscow's  only  mat- 
zoth bakery  has  been  closed  by  the  Soviet 
authorities   after  only   2   days   of  operation. 

Chief  Rabbi  Yehuda  Lev  Levin,  said  today 
that  the  bakery,  which  had  been  set  up  in  a 
rented  dwelling,  had  been  closed  temporarily 
and  for  sanitary  reasons.  He  appeared  to 
hope  that  he  might  get  permission  to  reopen 
It  later  this  week. 

The  bakery  was  opened  last  Wednesday 
to  produce  the  unleavened  bread  for  Pass- 
over, which  begins  March  28.  According  to 
unofficial  Jewish  soiirces,  It  produced  only 
220  povmds  of  matzoth  on  the  first  day  and 
a  similar  amount  on  Thursday. 

Members  of  the  Jewish  congregation  said 
the  closing  on  Friday  was  at  the  request  of 
the  fire  department.  The  action  came  at  a 
time  when  it  had  become  clear  that  there 
would  not  be  nearly  enough  matzoth  to  sat- 
isfy the  need  of  devout  Jews  dviring  Passover. 

There  were  angry  scenes  at  the  Central 
Synagogue  this  morning  as  elderly  Jewish 
men  and  women,  who  had  come  to  collect 
their  share  of  matzoth,  had  to  be  turned 
away  empty-handed. 

Many  of  these  persons  said  they  had 
tximed  in  the  flour  for  their  matzoth  at  the 
synagogue  and  bad  been  promised  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  unleavened  bread. 

Now  they  have  neither  flour  nor  matzoth, 
they  said.  Flour  Is  fairly  difficult  to  get  in 
Moscow  these  days  and  buyers  often  have  to 
queue  for  limited  quantities. 

Matzoth  supplies  are  also  reported  to  be 
insufficient  in  Leningrad  and  Kiev,  two  other 
Soviet  cities  with  large  Jewish  populations. 
In  Leningrad  the  Central  Synagogue  has  not 


been  able  to  bake  matzoth  even  though  It 
has  its  own  baking  facilities,  according  to 
unofficial  reports. 

Georgia  is  the  only  part  of  the  country 
where  matzoth  has  been  baked  In  approxi- 
mately sufficient  quantities  in  past  weeks, 
private  reports  said. 

The  Central  Synagogue  in  Moscow  was  per- 
mitted to  improvise  a  bakery  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  devout  Jews  since  state-r\ui 
bakeries  were  ordered  to  stop  baking  matzoth 
two  years  ago. 

There  has  been  no  ban  on  the  baking  of 
matzoth  by  individual  families.  If  a  person 
bakes  more  than  is  required  for  his  own 
needs  and  sells  the  surplus,  however,  he  is 
breaking  Soviet  laws  against  private  com- 
merce. 

Last  year  three  persons  were  given  jail  sen- 
tences for  the  illegal  sale  of  matzoth. 

SUPPLrES    FROM    ABROAD 

Earlier  this  month  Georgl  Lleb,  president 
of  the  congregation  of  Moscow's  second  syn- 
agogue, said  he  expected  shipments  of  mat- 
zoth from  abroad  to  alleviate  the  shortage. 

He  said  that  about  10.000  pounds  of  mat- 
zoth would  be  sent  from  Denmark  by  Dr. 
Isaac  Levin  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
American  section  of  Agudas  Israel,  and  that 
1,500  pounds  would  be  sent  by  Britain's  chief 
rabbi.  Dr.  Israel  Brodle.  There  are  also  re- 
ports of  offers  from  Belgium  and  Israel. 

The  Soviet  authorities  are  reported  to  be 
allowing  private  shipments  from  abroad. 
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ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 163  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163,  which  was  introduced 
earlier  today,  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
desk  for  2  additional  days  until  Friday, 
March  27.  I  do  this  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnitsonI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
staiad  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (10 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  24,  1964. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
March  9),  1964: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  persons  for  api>olntment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  cd 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Abbott,  William  B.,  Jr.,  A031 18698. 
Acheson,  Densel  K.,  A03 107857. 
Adams,  David  A.,  A031 16488. 
Adams,  David  A.,  AO3119480. 
Adams,  George  B.,  Jr.,  AO3108234. 
Aiken.  Gerald  G  ,  A031 16865. 
Alclnl,  Gerald  L.,  AO3108509. 
Aldrldge,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  AO3109171. 


Allen,  Glenn  D..  Jr.,  A031 18699. 

Alslp.  Thomas  E.,  AO3096196. 

Alston.  Harold  R..  AO3080214. 

Ambrose,  William  C,  AO3100228. 

Andersen,  Jack  T..  A031 15980. 

Andersen,  Niels  B.,  AO3104681. 

Anderson,  James  E..  AO3106357. 

Anderson,  Richard  C.  A03122216. 

April.  Paul  K,.  AGS  11 8467. 

Arendt,  Melvln  L.,  Jr.,  AO3108066. 

Arnaiz.  Donald  R.,  AO3107395. 

Arnold.  John  D..  AO3108510. 

Arnold,  WUllam  E..  A03117949. 

Arthur.  Thomas  W.,  A031 19171. 

Asakura,  Takaztunl,  Jr.,  AO3095576. 

Ashe,  Braxton  W..  AO3107141. 

Asher,  Laurence  F.,  A03118447. 

Atchison,  Richard  M.,  AO3122705. 

Attlx.  Harold  B.,  Jr.,  A03122451. 

Atwater,  Clayton  F.,  AO3105720. 

Atwood.  Daryl  G.,  AO3108667. 

Ausman,  William  H.,  AO3107486. 

Auth,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  A03117443. 

Avizonls.  Petras  V.,  AO3072359. 

Ayers,  Norman  D.,  A03118826.  <■ 

Ayers,  Richard  G.,  AO3120533. 

Baber,  Gary  P.,  AO3107205. 

Bailor,  Ronald  O.,  A03128232. 

Bally,  Joseph  J.,  HI,  A03118427. 

Baker,  Guy  F.,  A03115979. 

Baker,  Marlon  K.,  AO3116706. 

Baker,  Roy  T.,  A03 106252. 

Baker,  WlUard  L.,  Jr.,  AO3108368. 

Balalls,  Paul  L.,  AO3107593. 

Barazzone,  Samuel  W.,  A03 116718. 

Barber,  Hugh  W.,  Jr.,  AO310840S. 

Barker,  John  L.,  Jr.,  AO3107517. 

Barker,  William  V.  H..  A03116895.  ' 

Barkhurst,  Paul  D..  AO3109329. 

Barranco,  Stephen  S..  A03121996. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Results  of  Legislative  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it 
Is  most  important  to  our  democratic 
Government  that  the  American  people 
have  ample  opportunity  to  fully  express 
their  views  on  important  issues  before 
the  Congress.  This  is  a  complex  and 
fast  changing  era  in  which  we  live,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  individuals 
to  feel  a  part  of  their  Government. 


By  use  of  a  legislative  questionnaire 
I  recently  sought  the  opinion  of  citizens 
in  my  district  on  major  issues.  I  be- 
lieve effective  representation  in  Congress 
depends  on  carefully  studying  pending 
legislation  and  knowing  the  effect  such 
measures  will  have  on  the  Nation,  State, 
district,  and  individual  citizen.  By 
making  their  voices  heard  through  the 
opinion  survey,  each  citizen  can  become 
a  participant  in  our  governmental 
process. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  ap- 
proximately 87,000  households  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see, and  15,608  answers  were  returned. 
In  hopes  the  results  of  my  questionnaire 
may  be  helpful  to  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  insert  the  tabulations,  in 
percentages,  in  the  Record. 


1.  Budget:  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Qovemment  must  operate  within  a  balanced 

budget? - 

2.  Bible:  Do  you  believe  schoolchildren  should  be  permitted  voluntarily  to  say  prayers 

or  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  class? .., 

3.  Youth  Corps:  Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  Federal  youth  program  such  as  the 

Domestic  Peace  Corps? 

4.  Education:  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education  (answ^  all  3) — 

A.  For  teachers'  salaries? 

B.  For  school  construction? 

C.  Through  a  tax  reduction  for  parents? 

6.  Civil  rights:  Do  you  favor  Federal  civil  rights  legislation  (answer  all  4) — 

A.  To  guarantee  the  right  to  vote? 

B.  To  enforce  school  Integration? ; 

C.  To  grant  equal  opportunity  for  employment? 

D.  To  withhold  Federal  money  from  States  permitting  dlsolmlnation? 

6.  Foreign  aid:  Do  you  favor  a  sharp  reduction  In  (answer  all  3)— 

A.  Foreign  aid  to  Communist  nations? 

B.  Foreign  aid  to  our  allies? 

C.  All  foreign  aid  spending? 

7.  Government  controls:  In  general  do  you  feel  there  are  enough  laws  regulating  (answer 

both)— 

A.  Business? 

B.  Labor  Unions?... 

8.  Farm  program:  Do  you  favor  an  agricultural  program  which  has  (answer  only  1) — 

A.  Rigid  controls  and  quotas  to  regulate  farm  economy? 

B.  Flexible  price  supports  and  voluntary  land  retirement? 

C.  No  controls,  no  supports— free  farm  economy? 

9.  Taxes:  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  income  tax  cut  this  year  (answer  only  1) — 

A.  Without  a  reduction  In  Federal  spending? 

B.  Only  If  Federal  spending  is  reduced? 

10.  Medicare:  Do  you  favor  a  medical  care  program  for  the  elderly  through  (answer  only 

D- 

A.  Increasing  social  security  taxes? 

B.  A  tax  reduction  to  purchase  private  Insurance? 

C.  Voluntary  plans  without  Federal  participation? 


Percent 


Yes 


90.0 

94.7 

30.3 

25.0 
35.4 
37.1 

80.5 
12.5 
64.0 
11.9 

8«.2 
64.2 
60.3 


83.3 
36.5 

6.4 
27.0 
55.0 

U.3 
82.7 


17.9 
20.8 
53.1 


No 


6.7 
8.7 

54.5 

67.0 
56.7 
SI.  9 

15.4 
83.2 
38.0 
81.8 

10.4 
29.5 
24.5 


10.1 
56.2 


Other 


2.4 
1.6 

15.2 

8.0 

7.9 

11.0 

4.1 
4.8 
8.0 
6.8 

3.4 
6.3 
6.2 


6.6 
7.3 


10.7 
"¥.0 


8.2 


Byelorussian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF   NEW    JEBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23,  1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
sympathy  toward  the  nations  enslaved 
by  Russian  communism,  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Byelo- 
russian people  on  their  independence 
day.     On  March  25,  1918,  these  brave 


people  proclaimed  their  independence, 
becoming  a  democratic  republic.  Despite 
all  sacrifices,  the  young  Byelorussian 
state  was  unable  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence £tgalnst  the  onslaught  of  Bol- 
shevik forces.  The  new  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  created  in  its 
place  and  reoccupied  by  Soviet  forces 
remains  today  dismembered,  an  admin- 
istrative arm  of  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment, not  representing  the  hopes  of  the 
Byelorussian  people. 

Efforts  by  Moscow  have  failed  to  eradi- 
cate the  national  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians, who  have  not  renounced  their 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  democratic 


government,  as  embodied  by  the  Repub- 
lic which  the  Soviets  overthrew  in  1920. 

March  25  is  being  celebrated  by  these 
stalwart  and  courageous  people  through- 
out the  free  world  as  a  symbol  of  their 
national  aspirations.  Americans  of  Byel- 
orussian descent  in  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  Byelorussian  immigrants  in  this  coun- 
try, will  celebrate  the  25  th  of  March  this 
year. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  com- 
memorate their  struggle  for  liberation. 


Greek  Independence  Day — A  Salote  to 
Americans  of  Hellenic  Origin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CABOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  CXX)LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marks  the  143d  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day.  It  was  on  this  day 
in  1821  that  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  raised  the  flag  of  freedom  over 
the  monastery  of  Aghia  Lavra  and  the 
courageous  people  of  Greece  began  their 
struggle  for  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  war  raged  for  7  bitter  years  before 
the  heroic  and  greatly  outnumbered 
Greeks  won  their  freedom,  thus  ending 
400  years  of  subjugation  vmder  Ottoman 
masters. 

American  sympathy  for  the  Greek 
cause  came  from  the  eloquent  words  of 
President  Monroe  and  Daniel  Webster. 
The  hearts  of  all  freedom  loving  men 
were  stirred  by  the  iixspired  pen  of  the 
great  English  poet.  Lord  Byron,  who  gave 
his  life  in  this  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  rebirth  of  a  free  and  independent 
Greece  143  years  ago  should  remind  us 
not  only  of  the  great  and  eternal  contri- 
butions of  Greece  to  the  world  and  to 
America  but  also  to  her  fierce  and  un- 
wavering devotion  to  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  the  dignity  of  man. 

The  long  friendship  and  close  associa- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Greece  and  the 
United  States  flow  from  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideas  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
national  independence.  These  bonds 
were  further  strengthened  when  our  sons 
fought  side  by  side  in  two  world  wars 
and  in  Korea  to  preserve  these  ideals. 

Prostrate  and  bleeding  from  these 
holocausts — the  flower  of  her  manhood 
strewn  lifeless  over  the  world's  battle- 
fields— Greece  once  again  displayed  the 
courage  of  Thermopylae  by  becooiing  the 
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symbol  of  successful  resistance  to  Com- 
munist aggression  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

There  are  more  than  IV2  million 
Americans  of  Hellenic  origin.  As  loyal 
and  industrious  citizens  they  have  con- 
tributed notably  to  the  development  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor, including  government,  medicine, 
law.  education,  architecture,  business, 
engineering,  and  the  arts.  Through 
them  the  bonds  uniting  the  peoples  of 
Greece  and  the  United  States  have  be- 
come closer  and  stronger. 

On  this  anniversary,  all  the  people  ol 
the  United  States  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  gallant  people  of  Greece  as  faith- 
ful allies  and  steadfast  partners  in  our 
mutual  stand  against  the  forces  anc 
ideologies  inimical  to  our  concepts  ol] 
freedom  and  democracy. 


March  23 


After  these  many  years  of  loyal  and 
devoted  public  service  she  is  certainly 
entitled  to  a  well-earned  rest.  I  am 
sure  members  of  the  Illinois  congres- 
sional delegation  and  their  staffs  join 
with  the  many  other  persons,  both  in  and 
out  of  Government,  in  wishing  for  Kay  a 
very  pleasant  and  happy  retirement. 


Sara  Kay  Bohrer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxiNora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thosk 
of  use  who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  thii ; 
great  legislative  body  consider  it  a  grea^ 
honor  and  from  time  to  time  receive  ac^ 
colades  because  of  the  service  we  rendeij. 
I  am  sure,  however,  if  we  are  honesp 
with  ourselves  we  would  have  to  admif 
that  the  unsung  heroes  of  any  congress 
sional  office  are  the  staff  members.  T 
for  one,  realize  that  in  order  to  properl: 
carry  out  my  duties  and  responslbllitle 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  loyal,  efflclent. 
and  competent  ofBce  help. 

Not  only  do  the  services  of  these  emj- 
ployees  mean  so  much  to  each  of  u^. 
but  in  a  larger  sense  contribute  greatly 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  Coni- 
gress  as  a  whole.  | 

I  take  this  time  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  wonderful  lady  who  on  March  1 
retired  from  congressional  service  aft^ 
more  than  30  years  of  faithful  and 
meritorious  service.  I  refer  to  Sara  Kay 
Bohrer  who  at  the  time  of  her  retlr^ 
ment  was  my  assistant. 

Kay  Bohrer  began  her  congressional 
employment  with  Representative  Moore- 
head,  of  Nebraska,  in  1930.  Subsequent 
to  that  time  she  worked  with  Represenlh 
ative  Paul  Kvale,  of  Minnesota,  and  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  House.  She  then  began  a  long 
and  successful  career  with  the  Chlpef- 
field  family  of  Illinois,  serving  first  wiqh 
B.  M.  Chiperfield  and  continuing  frofi 
1939  to  1963  with  Congressman  Robert 
B.  Chiperfield.  my  predecessor  from  tlie 
19th  Illinois  District.  J 

Kay  Bohrer  was  very  helpful  to  me 
in  my  first  term  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man and  did  much  to  help  me  over  the 
rough  spots  during  my  indoctrination 
and  transition  from  a  State  legislator 
to  a  U.S.  Representative.  For  her  adviee 
and  understanding  patience  I  shall  ajl- 
ways  be  gratefuL 


Panama  Crisis:  Investigation  by  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  23.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  daily  Record  of  March  16, 
1964,  on  the  subject,  "Panama  Crisis: 
High  Panama  Officials  Prevented  Na- 
tional Guard  From  Preserving  Public 
Order,"  I  commented  at  some  length  on 
a  recently  reported  inquiry  on  the 
isthmus  by  an  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  conducted  upon  the  request  of 
the  National  Bar  Association  of  Panama. 

Because  the  press  accounts  about  this 
Commission,  its  authority,  purpose  and 
scope  were  not  complete  in  some  respects, 
I  requested  specific  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  have  received  a 

reply. 

In  order  that  the  Congress,  especially 
its  appropriation,  investigating,  and  leg- 
islative committees  with  cognizance  over 
Panama  Canal  policy  matters,  may  be 
fully  informed  in  the  premises,  the  in- 
dicated exchange  of  letters  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Dean  RtrsK. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  A  news  story  by 
Bernard  D.  Nosslter  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  1.  1964.  copy  attached,  summarizes 
a  Reuter's  report  from  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
that  three  observers  from  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  would  leave  on  March 
1  for  Panama  to  investigate  Panama's 
charges  that  the  United  States,  during  the 
January  1964  Panamanian  outbreak,  violated 
human  rights. 

Pull  Information  Is  desired  about  this  re- 
ported Inquiry,  Including  (1)  the  name  of 
the  organization  represented  by  the  three 
observers,  (2)  \inder  what  authority  are  they 
acting,  (3)  what  specific  charges  will  they 
Investigate,  and  '4)  any  Instructions  that 
the  Department  of  State  may  have  Issued, 
or  contemplates  Issuing,  relating  thereto. 

An  early  reply  Is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yoxire, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 


fante,  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands;  Mr.  Gxistaf  Petren 
of  Sweden,  assistant  professor  of  public  law 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm  and  secretary 
general  of  the  Nordic  Council;  and  Mr.  Navroz 
Vakil,  attorney-at-law  and  former  solicitor 
to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  India. 

2.  The  Commission  sent  the  three  ob- 
servers In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
National  Bar  Association  of  Panama. 

8.  The  National  Bar  Association  of  Panama 
charged  that  U.S.  military  and  police  forces 
stationed  In  the  Canal  Zone  violated  articles 
3.  5  and  20  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  These  articles  provide: 
Article  3:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  security  of  person;"  article  5, 
"No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to 
cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment;"  article  20,  "(1)  Everyone  has 
the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly 
and  association.  (2)  No  one  may  be  com- 
pelled to  belong  to  an  association."  It  is  our 
position  that  these  charges  are  completely 
unfounded. 

4.  The  United  States  is  represented  at  the 
Investigation  by  a  team  headed  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Califano,  General  Counsel  of  the  Army. 
He  has  been  in  Psmama  with  his  assistants 
for  some  time  preparing  to  answer  the 
Panamanian  charges.  The  Commission  ob- 
servers have  been  hearing  testimony  and 
receiving  evidence  since  last  week  and  expect 
to  conclude  the  proceedings  shortly. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  ICJ  report  on  Cuba.  The  membership 
of  the  ICJ  Is  shown  In  this  report.  As  this 
Is  one  of  two  copies  of  this  report  available 
In  the  Department,  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
It  If  you  would  return  this  copy  when  It  has 
served  its  purpose. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  help  in  this  matter, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dxjtton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  17, 1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  I  am  replying 
to  your  letter  dated  March  6.  1964.  concern- 
ing the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
investigation  in  Panama.  In  response  to  your 
questions : 

1.  The  full  name  of  the  organization  Is 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  and 
the  three  observers  are:    Prof.  A.  N.  Belln- 


War  on  Water  PoUntion  Picks  Up  Under 
Representative  Bob  Jones  and  His  Sob- 
committee  on  Water  Resources  and 
Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23, 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans are  a  proud  people,  justly  pleased 
with  their  accomplishments,  and  this  is 
as  It  should  be. 

But  they  also  are  quick  to  recognize 
their  shortcomings,  especially  when  bad 
conditions  are  honestly  exposed.  And 
when  they  discover  these  Imperfections, 
the  typical  response  Is  a  remedial  action 
in  which  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise join  hands  to  cooperate  In  finding 
the  proper  solutions  to  the  problems, 
each  assuming  that  portion  of  the  task 
which  It  can  best  do  and  for  which  It 
should  be  responsible. 

Illustrative  of  this  is  the  current  cam- 
paign to  conserve  our  national  water  re- 
sources. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  genu- 
ine alarm  and  deep  concern  that  the 
American  people  soon  would  be  faced 
with  a  national  crisis,  due  to  lack  of  wa- 
ter. Nature  provides  the  United  States 
regularly  with  8  Inches  of  rain  every 


year.  Half  of  it  is  evaporated,  used  by 
vegetation  and  runs  back  into  the  seas. 
Only  4  inches  Is  available  to  us,  and  now 
we  are  using  almost  3  Inches  of  it.  With 
an  expanding  population,  growing  Indus- 
try, and  better  incomes  with  more  leisure 
for  our  people  bent  on  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, the  demand  for  water  threatened 
to  bring  us  to  a  catastrophic  state  by 
1980. 

The  threat  to  our  national  existence 
and  defense,  public  health,  industry,  ag- 
riculture, science,  and  recreation  was 
real  and  is  by  no  means  diminished  now. 
But  there  are  growing  evidences  that  we 
at  last  have  recognized  the  gravity  of  our 
water  problem  and  a  concerted  program 
to  cope  with  it  is  Imminent. 

One  of  these  evidences  is  the  recent 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  a  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Oflace  of  Science  and  Technology.  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  25  governmental 
agencies,  scientists  and  technicians  are 
making  minute  and  exhaustive  studies 
into  every  aspect  of  water  and  its  uses. 
But  all  the  effort  basically  is  to  restore 
our  waterways  from  the  open  sewers 
most  of  them  are  now  to  the  pure  state 
they  were  when  our  forefathers  first  saw 
them.  Dirty  water  is  waste  water  and 
until  our  streams  are  cleaned  and  kept 
clean,  the  threat  of  a  crisis  will  not 
abate. 

Much  of  the  coordination  of  effort  to 
stop  pollution  of  our  water  supply  now 
evident  between  Government  agencies. 
States,  and  municipalities,  and  industry 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Power  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Representative  Robert  E. 
Jones  of  Alabama  is  chairman. 

Without  fanfare  and  without  much 
publicity  about  what  it  has  and  is  doing, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  has  made  notable  accom- 
plishments in  the  less  than  a  year  it  has 
been  in  existence.  It  discovered  that 
while  some  agencies  were  working  to 
prevent  water  pollution,  there  was  lit- 
tle coordination  of  effort.  Much  of  it 
overlapped  and  there  were  some  revela- 
tions of  one  agency  polluting  water 
which  another  agency  was  attempting  to 
clean.  Through  efforts  of  Congressman 
Jones  and  his  staff  there  now  is  im- 
proved cooperation  and  effort  within  the 
Government,  including  liaison  with 
States  and  municipalities.  Every  State 
and  territory  now  is  alerted  to  the  threat 
of  a  water  crisis  and  programs  for  cor- 
rection of  water  waste  is  underway  or 
planned. 

New  industries  locating  on  waterways 
now  know  that  water  pollution  will  not 
be  tolerated.  Older,  established  indus- 
tries have  been  spurred  to  self-policing 
to  correct  the  old  custom  of  dumping 
wastes  Into  the  nearest  stream,  regard- 
less of  what  it  costs  communities  and 
people  downstream  in  wealth  or  health. 
The  Jones  committee  Is  credited  widely 
with  hastening  detergent  manufacturers 
to  perfect  new  cleaners  which  do  not  de- 
face the  waterways. 

The  Jones  committee  has  held  hear- 
ings in  all  sections  of  the  country.  These 
have  alerted  American  people  and  their 
civic  leaders  to  what  a  water  shortage 
can  mean  to  them,  their  children,  and 


the  future  of  their  cities.  Within  the 
past  year,  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  the  hundreds  have  added  special 
groups  or  committees  to  study  the  water 
problem  and  find  means  to  prevent  it  ac- 
celerating into  reality  Instead  of  a  threat. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  has  been  re- 
tarded and  always  would  be,  because  the 
subject  lacks  heroics  or  glamour.  No- 
body, it  is  added,  boasts  of  the  waste 
treatment  plant  in  his  town  to  a  visitor. 
It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Jones 
committee  that  it  is  overcoming  the 
average  American's  distaste  to  even  dis- 
cuss the  water  pollution  problem. 

An  aroused  public  opiiiion  supporting 
their  Government  on  every  level  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  that  a  threat- 
ened national  crisis  for  our  children  to 
cope  with,  may  be  averted.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  has  done  exceedingly  well  and  all 
Americans  have  reason  to  wish  its  con- 
tinued success. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  23.  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  21,  1964: 

Washington  Repoet 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger, 

Fifth  District,  Texas) 

March  21, 1964. 
Dallas,  my  native  city,  I  honor  thee 

No  community  in  America  has  been  so 
vlllifled  as  has  Dallas.  A  concerted  effort 
continues  to  discredit  the  city  and  its  peo- 
ple. The  lynching  of  Dallas  has  been  Joined 
by  noted  columnists,  some  Federal  officials, 
politicians,  local  and  national,  who  would 
sacrifice  the  city  for  polltlcsJ  advantage,  well- 
known  Ckxnmunlsts  and  the  Communist 
Party,  and  lately  by  a  prominent  lawyer.  It 
Is  peculiar  that.  In  spite  of  the  facts  which 
proved  that  President  Kennedy  was  mur- 
dered by  a  Communist,  a  single  thread  runs 
through  all  the  attacks  on  Dallas — that  it 
Is  a  city  of  hate,  that  Its  people  are  right- 
wing  extremists.  Why?  Why  the  continued 
attack  on  Dallas?  Why  the  repetition  of 
untruths?  Who  Is  masterminding  the  mas- 
sive effort  to  destroy  one  of  America's  great- 
est communities  and  what  Is  the  reason? 

For  the  first  time  In  the  10  years  I  have 
been  writing  this  newsletter,  I  am  repeating 
a  previous  letter.  I  am  doing  bo  because  it 
was  written  on  November  2.  1963.  In  defense 
of  my  city  and  I  would  not  change  a  single 
word  today.  I  repeat  it  now  to  remind  the 
people  of  Dallas  of  what  things  our  city 
is  truly  made  and  to  answer  some  of  the 
filth  that  is  being  spread  across  the  land 
about  our  city  and  our  people.  Here  is  what 
I  said  in  November: 

NOVEMBER    3,    1963 

Dallas — Proud,  courageous — Truly  the  home 
of  the  free  and  the  brave 
Dallas  is  second  to  none  as  an  American 
community  standing  for  all  the  highest 
Ideals  of  Americanism.  Its  people  are  the 
finest  type  of  citizens — courageous,  courte- 
ous, determined,  daring,  industrious,  kind, 


patriotic — possessing  all  the  qualities  which 
set  apart  those  who  founded  this  Nation  and 
the  pioneers  who  began  its  development. 
Through  the  years  Dallas  leaders  have  been 
unselfish,  forward  looking  builders  with 
giant  ideas  and  giant  abilities.  Dallas  has 
now,  and  has  always  had,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  respected  police  forces  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Dallas  has  enjoyed  capable, 
hard  working,  successful  administrators. 

Dallas  Is  America.  Its  people  are  Amer- 
icans, remembering  and  inspired  by  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Alamo.  Dallas'  contributions 
to  business,  Industry,  art,  culture,  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  greatness  of  America. 

Dallas — What  it  is — What  it  stands  for 

1.  Dallas  Is  a  community  of  people  who 
believe  In  the  Individual  and  In  capitalism. 

2.  No  city  In  the  Nation  can  outstrip  Dal- 
las In  growth  figures.  In  Job  opportvmlties, 
in  new  car  registrations,  in  homebullding, 
in  tackling  slum  problems,  in  rejuvenating 
its  blighted  areas,  and  all  on  Its  own  through 
private.  Individual  Initiative. 

3.  Dallas  has  never  had  racial  demonstra- 
tions, violence  against  minorities,  bombings, 
race  riots  that  have  plagued  so  many  other 
communities  In  both  the  North  and  South 
without  apology. 

4.  Dallas  peacefully  integrated,  quietly 
and  through  its  own  efforts. 

5.  Dallas  citizens  of  all  races,  religions, 
and  economic  status  have  Joined  their 
talents  and  their  efforts  in  creating  a  great, 
beautifiil,  dynamic,  free  community. 

/  am  for  Dallas 

What  I  said  In  November  about  my  native 
city  I  have  always  believed,  and  I  believe  It 
now.  Whatever  the  cost,  whatever  political 
consequences  to  me  personally,  I  am  for 
Dallas.  I  win  never  knowingly  utter  a  word 
or  commit  an  act  that  will  bring  discredit 
upon  my  community.  The  people  of  Dallas, 
all  the  people  of  Dallas,  are  my  neighbors, 
to  be  respected,  to  be  treated  as  Intelligent 
himian  beings.  In  whatever  capkaclty  I  serve 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  I  can  serve  Amer- 
ica best  by  serving  Dallas,  by  doing  all  I  can 
to  perpetuate  Its  strength,  to  correct  evils 
when  we  find  them,  but  above  all  In  having 
continued  faith  in  this  city  and  In  these 
people.  This  is  the  message  I  am  carrying 
across  America  In  the  many  speeches  I  am 
privileged  to  make. 

War  on  poverty 

America  has  always  conducted  a  war  on 
poverty.  Our  concern  with  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation  did  not  begin  with  the  President's 
message  this  week.  The  efforts  of  every  gen- 
eration has  gone  Into  creating  more  wealth, 
more  opportunity,  greater  educational  facil- 
ities, a  better  life,  new  avenues  for  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  This  has  been  done  by 
the  people,  not  by  the  Government.  Indi- 
viduals contributed  their  time,  talents,  abil- 
ities, and  dreams  to  the  building  of  America. 
Business  and  Industry  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  boundless  resources  and 
created  Jobs  for  Ta.on  people  at  better  wages 
than  any  otlier  country  has  ever  done  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  are  all  agreed  on 
eliminating  poverty.  But  we  can  do  it  only 
through  expansion  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  The  Government  cannot  create 
Jobs,  nor  can  it  for  long  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  the  people  without  taking  from  them 
their  most  precious  commodity — freedom. 
The  brass  band  approach  to  giving  people  a 
better  life  may  be  good  for  votra  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  but  after  the  ballots  are  In,  pre- 
cious few  will  find  their  lot  Improved.  Only 
through  the  unleashing  of  the  powerful 
forces  of  private  enterprise,  with  less  Federal 
dictation  and  less  restrictive  taxes,  will  the 
war  on  poverty  be  won. 

The  foreign  aid  message 

The  President's  foreign  aid  message  Is  as 
fallacious  as  his  repeated  statement  that  "we 
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are  beloved  around  the  world"  when  all  ths 
evidence  points  to  the  contrary.  Detail^ 
next  week. 
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Twenty  Years  at  Texas  Research 
Foandation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  23.  1964 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas  Re- 
search Foundation  at  Renner,  a  researc: 
and  educational  institution  dedicated 
primarily  to  finding  solutions  to  agricul- 
tural problems,  is  observing  its  20th  anj- 
niversary  this  month. 

The  story  inherent  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  famous  scientific  institu- 
tion on  57  acres  in  the  north  Texas 
blacklands  on  March  1,  1944,  and  in  its 
growth  and  achievements  during  the  en- 
suing 20  years  is  a  heartening  chronicl 
of  the  efficiency  of  private  enterprise  iti 
solving  pernicious  economic  and  social 
problems.  J 

Texas  Research  Foundation  was  es- 
tablished specifically  to  work  out  solu- 
tions for  a  number  of  ominous  farm 
problems,  chief  of  which  was  a  decline  in 
soil  fertility  that  threatened  eventual 
bankruptcy  to  the  agriculture  on  mil- 
lions of  blackland  acres  in  the  central 
part  of  Texas.  i 

By  1900,  this  decline  In  regional  soil 
fertility  had  depressed  cotton  yields 
from  three-quarters  or  a  bale  to  a  fourtfi 
or  a  third  of  a  bale  an  acre.  Gorki 
dropped  from  40  or  50  to  fewer  than  ^0 
bushels  an  acre.  Wheat  yields  slumped 
from  20  or  25  to  8  or  10  bushels  an  acre. 
In  some  areas  of  the  central  blacklan4s 
wheat  had  been  discontinued  as  a  graijn 
crop.  , 

Oats  dropped  from  75  or  100  bushels 
to  only  40  bushels  an  acre.  Pastures  de- 
teriorated. The  grazing  ratio  dwindlejd 
from  one  head  to  the  acre  until  foUr 
or  more  acres  were  required  to  support 
one  animal. 

Persistence  of  this  decline  in  the  blac 
lands  after  1900  caused  serious  concer: 
All  elements  of  business,  industry,  anjd 
commerce  were  alarmed  over  the  de- 
crease in  revenues  from  farm  and  randh 
commodities.  I 

Dr.  C.  L.  Lundell,  who  has  been  direc- 
tor of  the  institution  since  its  founding, 
had  envisioned  the  type  of  research  or- 
ganization needed  to  stem  the  tide  if 
agricultural  decay.  In  1943,  while  lie 
was  on  leave  from  the  University  if 
Michigan  for  wartime  service  with  tne 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  ne 
met  with  Dr.  Umphrey  Lee,  president  tf 
Southern  Methodist  University  at  Dallae, 
to  hold  a  series  of  conferences  for  study- 
ing the  most  practical  means  for  meet- 
ing the  problem.  J 

As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  qr. 
Lundell  joined  the  university's  staff  arid 
presented  his  plan  before  the  university's 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Karl  Hobli|t- 
zelle,  Dallas  philanthropist  and  theatfer 


chain  executive  who  was  a  committee 
member,  wholeheartedly  endorsed  Dr. 
Lundell's  proposal  and  pledged  support 
for  it. 

The  executive  committee  then  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  an  institute  of 
technology  and  plant  industry  and  ap- 
proved a  budget  of  $43,941.80  for  immedi- 
ate purchase  of  land  and  improvements. 
The  committee  also  approved  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  $15,000  for  the  proj- 
ect. 

On  February  8.  1944.  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity established  a  division  of  the  uni- 
versity to  be  known  as  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Plant  Industry.  The 
original  57-acre  site  at  Renner  had  been 
acquired,  and  Dr.  Lundell  and  three 
part-time  employees  began  operations  on 
March  1  of  that  year. 

During  the  first  30  months.  Southern 
Methodist  University  backed  the  pro- 
gram at  Renner,  putting  more  than 
$200,000  into  the  project.  The  first  pri- 
vate support  was  received  in  these 
months— a  $5,000  gift  from  Mr.  G.  B. 
Dealey,  of  Dallas,  and  one  of  $1,000  from 
Mr.  John  Alford,  of  Henderson.  It  be- 
came evident,  however,  that  more  fi- 
nancial support  than  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  could  supply  was  need- 
ed to  put  the  institute  on  a  firm  basis 
and  to  carry  out  the  research  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Karl  Hoblitzelle  then  volunteered 
$250,000  for  expansion  of  the  research 
facilities  at  Renner,  if  other  business  and 
industry  in  the  area  would  underwrite 
the  operating  expenses.  The  offer  solved 
the  immediate  problem;  and  Southern 
Methodist  University  on  June  24,  1946, 
authorized  the  transfer  of  the  institute's 
facilities  and  land  at  Renner  to  a  new 
corporation  known  as  Texas  Research 
Foundation. 

The  new  corporation  was  activated  on 
July  1,  1946,  and  since  that  date  it  has 
functioned  as  an  independent,  nonprofit 
research  and  educational  institution  op- 
erated wholly  by  funds  contributed  by 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  ranchmen. 

The  20th  anniversary  points  up  the 
success  of  the  foundation's  work  and  the 
growth  of  its  facilities  into  a  modern 
scientific  research  center  that  is  a  pow- 
erful force  throughout  the  Southwest  in 
promoting  farm  and  pasture  systems 
based  on  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  in  demonstrating  proper  land,  crop, 
and  livestock  management. 

The  foundation's  annual  operating 
budget  has  grown  from  the  original 
$15,000  in  1944  to  $452,000  in  1964.  and 
its  personnel  from  4  to  40  persons,  of 
whom  10  are  Ph.  D.'s.  Facilities  for 
industrial  and  basic  scientific  research 
and  for  graduate  training  now  imple- 
ment its  facilities  for  agricultural  re- 
search. The  Rermer  headquarters  in 
Collin  and  Dallas  Counties  presently  in- 
cludes more  than  800  acres,  of  which  309 
are  in  a  demonstration  farm. 

During  the  last  20  years,  foundation 
research  has  discredited  a  number  of 
traditional  farming  practices  as  being 
harmful  to  the  land.  Clean  cultivation 
and  continual  row  cropping,  together 
with  widespread  burning  of  small  grains 
stubble  and  pastures,  accelerate  the  de- 


cline in  soil  fertility  by  robbing  the  land 
of  its  plant  nutrients,  humus,  and  or- 
ganic matter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  positive 
achievements  of  foundation  scientists  in 
reversing  the  downward  trend  of  soil  fer- 
tility have  contributed  in  many  ways  to 
the  development  and  betterment  of  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  region. 

First,  Renner  research  demonstrated 
that  commercial  fertilizers,  contrary  to 
popular  behef,  do  increase  crop  yields 
In  the  blacklands,  and  that  the  use  of 
such  fertilizers  are  necessary  for  a  sound 
agriculture 

In  1945 — the  first  year  commercial 
fertilizers  were  used  at  Renner — cotton 
doubled  in  yield,  and  oats  made  more 
than  100  bushels  an  acre.  Based  on 
these  initial  successes,  long-term  investi- 
gations were  set  up  at  Renner  to  deter- 
mine the  economics  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer usage.  From  these  Investigations 
have  come  specific  recommendations  for 
the  use  of  each  kind  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer, its  correct  amount  and  proper  time 
of  application. 

Second,  Renner  research  proved  that 
wheat  rather  than  perennial  grass  sod 
or  legumes  is  the  most  valuable  crop 
blackland  farmers  have  for  improving 
soil  fertility,  controlling  erosion  and  in- 
creasing Income. 

Foundation  scientists  have  proved  a 
number  of  highly  significant  facts  about 
wheat.  This  annual  Is  a  much  more  eco- 
nomical user  of  moisture  than  perennial 
grasses.  The  root  system  of  wheat  Is 
more  effective  than  that  of  perennials  In 
conserving  soil  and  water  and  In  pre- 
venting soil  erosion.  The  straw  left  on 
the  land  by  a  30-bushel  wheat  crop  is  as 
valuable  as  the  income  from  the  grain 
Itself. 

The  scientists  also  proved  that  the 
residues  of  other  small  grains  are  com- 
parable in  value  to  the  residue  of  wheat. 
Small  grains,  moreover,  can  be  grazed 
for  winter  pasture  and  still  be  managed 
to  provide  a  profitable  grain  crop. 

Third,  another  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  declining  soil  fertility  and  wan- 
ing crop  yields  lies  in  the  proof  that  other 
fibrous  rooted  crops  such  as  grain  sor- 
ghum, when  properly  managed,  are  as- 
effective  as  wheat  In  adding  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil,  preventing  erosion  and 
conserving  moisture. 

Under  old  farming  systems,  after  the 
harvest  of  such  crops  as  grain  sorghum, 
the  farmer  left  the  plants  in  the  field  to 
grow  and  draw  upon  the  available  mois- 
ture supply. 

Under  the  technique  perfected  by  the 
foundation,  the  plant  is  uprooted  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  shredded,  and  the 
shreds  then  worked  into  the  top  2  inches 
of  soil  to  form  a  protective  mulch  over 
the  surface  of  the  land. 

Using  the  discoveries  about  fertilizers, 
wheat  and  residue  treatments  as  a  base, 
foundation  scientists  have  developed  the 
Rermer  farming  system  as  a  counterforce 
against  the  creeping  decline  of  blackland 
soil  fertility. 

The  Renner  farming  system  is  a  3- 
year  rotation  of  two  fibrous  rooted  cash 
crops,  such  as  wheat  and  grain  sorghum, 
with  a  tap  rooted  crop,  such  as  cotton,  in 
a  scientific  program  that  utilizes  com- 
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merclal  fertilizers  and  crop  residue  man- 
agement. 

Coupled  with  this  system  Is  the  founda- 
tion's Renner  pasture  system,  a  scientific 
program  for  the  use  and  Improvement  of 
grazing  land  through  the  production  of 
warm  season  forage  of  high  protein  con- 
tent and  through  maximum  use  of  small 
grains  for  winter  pasture. 

The  foundation  has  Incorporated  these 
two  systems  into  its  demonstration  farm 
at  Rermer,  a  farm  which  has  operated  at 
a  profit  every  year  since  its  establishment 
in  1953. 

Demonstration  yields  now  compare 
favorably  with  those  prevalent  In  the 
blacklands  before  1900.  Cotton  makes 
from  three-fourths  to  a  bale  an  acre, 
wheat  30  to  40  bushels  an  acre,  oats  75 
to  100  bushels  an  acre,  and  grain  sor- 
ghum 3,500  to  4.000  pounds  an  acre.  Dr. 
Lundell  believes  that  the  annual  farm 
Income  of  the  region  would  more  than 
double  If  the  per-acre  income  of  the  dem- 
onstration farm  could  be  projected  to  all 
blackland  farms  and  pastures. 

The  foundation's  crop  improvement 
program— notably  the  pioneering  of  corn 
hybrid  development  in  north  Texas  and 
the  breeding  of  adapted  sesame  and  soy- 
bean varieties — has  been  of  economic  Im- 
portance. From  the  forage  program  at 
Renner  have  come  button  clover,  Ermelo 
lovegrass.  Columbus  grass,  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  adaptability  of  coastal 
bermuda  as  a  superior  grass  for  hay  and 
grazing  In  Texas. 

Texas  Research  Foundation  has  suc- 
ceeded without  question  In  discovering 
ways  and  means  to  stop  the  downward 
trend  of  blackland  agriculture.  The  No. 
1  problem  now  confronting  the  founda- 
tion, according  to  Dr.  Lundell,  is  get- 
ting those  ways  and  means  applied  to 
most  of  the  acres  In  the  Texas  black- 
lands. 


Use  and  Misase  of  Public  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Monday,  March  23. 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  our  population  continues  to  grow, 
the  need  to  protect  our  remaining  recre- 
ation resources  becomes  more  and  more 
imperative.  Unless  we  remain  vigilant, 
we  stand  In  danger  of  losing  forever  some 
of  our  most  precious  natural  resources, 
and  our  children  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  that  which  our  fore- 
fathers left  to  us. 

There  are  few  who  have  done  more  to 
promote  wise  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  with  whom 
many  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  this  body. 

I  noticed  recently  that  our  former  col- 
league has  not  lost  his  zeal  as  a  conserva- 
tionist. An  article  by  Senator  Metcalf 
In  the  January  1964  Sierra  Club  Bulletin 
relates  how  a  legislative  effort  to  help 
preserve  our  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation 


resources  apparently  has  been  resolved 
by  an  administrative  decision.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  one  of  my  State's 
great  conservationists,  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Dingell,  was  associated 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
and  others  in  this  endeavor. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  Senator  Metcalf's  article,  I  should 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  he  Is  no 
Johrmy-come-lately  In  the  conservation 
field.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1952,  and  during  his 
first  term  he  was  cited  for  distinguished 
service  to  consei^'ation  by  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  the  National 
Parks  Association,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Wilderness  Society,  and 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  As 
the  Sierra  Club  pointed  out  in  an  editor's 
note.  Senator  Metcalf  "has  earned  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
conservation  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Senator  Metcalf  be 
inserted  at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Streams  and  Highways:  Use  and  Misuse  or 
Public  REsotmcxs 

(By  Senator  Lee  Metcal») 

This  is  the  story  of  the  vise — for  a  time — 
of  vast  public  resources  to  damage  or  destroy 
other  vast  public  resources.  That  this  use, 
or  misuse,  of  public  resources  has  been 
stopped  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness of  America's  great  conservation  or- 
ganizations, among  them  the  Sierra  Club. 

With  Public  Law  87-61,  enacted  In  1956, 
this  Nitlon  embarked  on  the  biggest  road 
construction  program  In  Its  history.  As 
amended.  It  provided  for  the  41,000-mile 
national  system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways  to  be  completed  by  1972.  Basically, 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  system  Is  com- 
ing from  our  Federal  taxes,  the  other  10  per- 
cent from  taxes  collected  at  the  State  level. 
By  1972,  there  will  have  been  a  steady  flow  of 
Federal  aid  money  for  15  years,  averaging 
more  than  $2  billion  a  year. 

Soon  after  ground  was  broken  on  this  ex- 
panded program,  we  began  to  realize  that 
those  farslghted  conservationists  of  the  past, 
who  had  laid  out  what  was  to  become  a 
nationwide  network  of  recreation  lands,  were 
In  reality  the  master  highway  planners  of  all 
time.  This  was  documented  by  reports  from 
throughout  the  Nation  that  present-day 
highway  planners  were  Indeed  building  on 
the  past — through  one  recreation  area  and 
on  to  the  next. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  public  Invest- 
ment In  the  highway  program  was  damaging 
valuable  public  fish,  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
other  resoxirces.  Reports  were  of  direct  and 
indirect  dtimage  and  came  from  most  of  our 
States.  Direct  damage  resulted  from  build- 
ing highways  In  stream  beds  and  from  re- 
moving— for  fill  and  for  use  In  making  con- 
crete— the  stream  bed  gravel  that  is  so  vital 
to  fish  spawning  and  fish  food  production. 
Meandering  streams,  lined  with  erosion- 
controlling  vegetation,  were  bulldozed  Into 
sterile  chutes,  alternately  scoxired  and  silted, 
always  ruined. 

If  there  were  no  considerations  except 
economic  ones,  this  construction  could  be 
defended  only  by  the  economically  Ignorant. 
Much  of  our  recreation  is  water  based;  a 
study  In  California  found  80  p>ercent  of  It 
to  be.  Hxindreds  of  fishermen  who  spend 
thousands  of  their  dollars  In  nearby  com- 
munities are  attracted  to  a  mile  of  good  fish- 
ing stream.  If  that  meandering  stream  Is 
replaced  by  half  a  mile  of  high  speed,  limited 
access  highway,  these  fishermen,  sitting  on 
their  billfolds,  will  speed  past  the  commu- 


nities and  go  on  to  areas  that  are  either 
unspoiled  or  tliat  have  been  developed  with 
a  consideration  of  recreation  resources. 

In  1962.  Director  Walt  Everln  of  the  Mon- 
tana Fish  and  Game  Department  wrote  of  a 
highway  being  routed  Into  a  trout  stream  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  moving  a  power  line.  In 
Utah.  State  engineers  opposed  spending 
•325.000  to  redesign  part  of  a  high-speed 
highway  and  thereby  save  the  sport  fishery 
resource  of  part  of  the  Logan  River,  where 
fishermen  spend  more  than  $400,000  a  year. 
A  Callfcx^la  survey  showed  that  the  gravel 
being  scooped  out  of  salmcxi-spawnlng  beds 
In  Sacramento  Valley  to  build  highways  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  salmon  wcwth  up  to  more 
than  91.600  an  acre  per  year  and  that  the 
average  annual  value  to  sport  and  commer- 
cial fishermen  of  salmon  spawned  In  this 
region  Is  $6.5  million. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  highway 
planners  were  not  even  consulting  the  agen- 
cies charged  with  managing  the  recreation 
resources  being  threatened,  I  Introduced  S. 
2767  of  the  87th  Congress.  It  would  have 
required  clearance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Federal  aid  highway  projects. 
Acting  through  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Secretary  would  satisfy  himself 
that  conservation  of  recreation  resources  was 
considered  In  highway  plans  and  surveys. 

Support  for  this  measure  and  Its  successor, 
S.  468  of  the  88th  Congress,  came  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  So  did  evidence 
of  publicly  financed  destruction  of  public 
resources.  Among  the  reports  were  ones 
from: 

California:  Arthur  Orahame,  In  Outdoor 
Life  magazine  ("Are  You  a  Sap  for  the 
Ribbon  Cutters?"),  wrote:  "Construction  of 
Interstate  Route  80  ruined  Donner  Creek,  a 
trout-productive  tributary  of  Truckee  River 
In  the  beautiful  Lake  Taiioe  country.  The 
Fish  and  Gtame  Department  didn't  learn  of 
the  stream's  danger  until  after  roadbulldlng 
had  been  started.  Then  it  was  too  late  to 
make  changes  In  the  contract." 

New  York:  The  New  York  Times  editorial- 
ly called  attention  to  a  prc^osed  expressway 
aimed  at  a  wildlife  sanctuary  in  Westchester 
and  Putnam  Counties.  Conservationists 
petitioned  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to 
change  the  proposed  routing  of  a  highway 
that  they  said  would  destroy  23  miles  of  the 
historic  Beaverkill-Wlllowemoc  Rivers  In 
Sullivan  and  Delaware  Counties. 

New  Hampshire:  The  State  Audubon  So- 
ciety protested  the  routing  of  a  highway 
through  Franconla  Notch,  some  of  it  through 
State  recreation  land  that  had  been  pur- 
chased by  private  citizens,  many  of  them 
schoolchildren. 

Massachusetts:  Althoiigh  recognizing  that 
the  Neponset  River  "In  its  present  condition 
has  little  to  recommend  It  from  the  recrea- 
tional water  \ise  point  of  view,"  Publisher 
Henry  Lyman  of  the  Salt  Water  Sportsman 
wrote  that  pollution  of  that  river  "Is  grad- 
ually being  lessened"  but  that  highway  plans 
would  "destroy  the  marsh  habitat." 

South  Dakota :  Biologists  report  that  where 
there  were  once  1,200  miles  of  trout  streams 
In  the  Black  Hills,  a  renowned  recreation 
area,  there  are  now  only  160  miles  that  will 
support  trout.  They  attribute  the  major 
portion  of  this  loss  to  highway  construction 
and  the  sediment  pollution  It  produces. 

Montana:  A  report,  published  late  in  1961, 
showed  that  24  streams  or  segments  surveyed 
that  year  had  lost  78  miles  of  their  original 
channel  to  highway  and  railroad  construc- 
tion. 

Utah:  Highway  construction  threatened 
both  the  scenic  beauty  and  the  fishery  re- 
source of  spectacular  Logan  Canyon. 

Maryland:  The  Baltimore  Sun  com- 
mented editorially  on  what  highway  build- 
ers did  to  the  most  popxilar  trout  stream 
In  that  area:  "TTiroughout  most  of  Its 
length  the  stream  has  been  scooped  out. 
diverted,  and  generally  manhandled,  and  the 
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wlldernesB  along  Its  borders  which  provld 
much  of  ItB  charm  scraped  off  by  bulldozers! 
the  banks  bare,  the  stream  itaell  a  river  ol 
mud." 

Pennsylvania:  Executive  Director  Alber 
M.  Day,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commls 
slon,  wrote  that  a  trout  hatchery  and  ' 
miles  of  "beautiful  trout  water"  above  1 
would  be  ruined  from  slltatlon  and  that  "th 
blasting  In  this  limestone  area  may  even  dls 
rupt  or  ruin  the  springs." 

As  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  put  It:  "If  Wi 
are  not  careful,  we  shall  leave  oxir  chlldre 
a  legacy  of  bllllon-dollar  roads  leading 
where  except  to  other  congested  places  Ilk 
those  left  behind.  We  are  buUdlng  ourselvr 
an  asphalt  treadmill  and  allowing  the  gree 
areas  of  our  Nation  to  disappear." 

Integral  parts  of  the  "green  areas" 
which  General  Bradley  referred  are  th 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  that  provide  mil 
Uona  of  Americans  with  recreational  oppor 
tunltles. 

As  this  pressvu-e  of  highway  oonstructlo 
on   natural  stream  values  Increased,  nearl 
every  major  conservation  organization  wen 
on  record  In  support  of  legislation  to  ooun 
teract   It.     At   Its   March    1962   meeting,   th^ 
Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board  ap^ 
proved  the  principle  of  S.  2767  "because  olj 
the  beneficial  resvilts  that  must  come  In  th0 
field  of  water  pollution  abatement  as  a  neces- 
sary result  of  this  action." 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  at 
its  1962  convention,  resolved  that  "In  high- 
way construction,  advance  planning  definitely 
provide  for  the  protection  of  water  resources, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreational  values,  and 
that  the  costs  of  adequately  protecting  the 
range,  the  watersheds,  the  forests,  the  wild- 
life, and  the  scenic  values  be  considered  nor-, 
mal  cost  of  highway  construction  and  In- 
cluded therein." 

Among  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  In  1962  was  the 
one  headed  "Public  Roads": 

"Federal  and  State  highway  programs  are 
causing  major  f>roblems  In  the  management 
of  natural  resources,  particularly  fish  and! 
wildlife.  Not  only  are  major  amounts  of 
land  being  removed  from  agricultural  use, 
but  highway  oonstnictlon  is  disrupting 
streams.  Invading  the  sanctity  of  public 
parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges,  and  creat- 
ing barriers  to  migrations  of  big  game  herds. 
Some  do  not  allow  access  to  public  landsj 
The  National  Wildlife  Federation  proposeej 
the  principle  that  highway  construction  bej 
considered  In  the  same  light  as  water  devel 
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opment  and  that  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational values  be  adequately  considered 
In  the  advance  planning  of  any  road  pro- 
gram and  any  wildlife  losses  be  fully  miti- 
gated." 

Part  of  my  voluminous  files  on  this  sub- 
ject Include  my  own  effort  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  highway  construction  was 
threatening  our  rivers  and  streams.  I  ad- 
dressed questionnaires  to  fish  and  game  man- 
agement officials  In  each  of  our  60  States. 
All  replied. 

I  asked  10  questions,  one  of  them  being: 
"Are  trout  streams  or  other  Important  fish- 
ing streams  or  lakes  adversely  affected  by 
highway  construction  in  your  State? 
Thirty-six  of  the  50  States  answered  affirm- 
atively, although  the  extent  of  the  damage 
vEUied. 

Perhaps  more  significant  were  the  re- 
sponses to  the  question:  "Do  jrou  feel  that 
additional  legislation  at  the  Federal  or  State 
levels  Ls  necessary  to  bring  about  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  of  coordination  of  highway  and 
wildlife  conservation  Interests  and  objectives 
In  your  State?"  To  this  question,  fish  and 
game  management  men  In  41  States  replied: 
"Yes."  Two  States  were  undecided,  and  seven 
saw  no  need  for  action  In  this  area. 

Early  last  year  I  reintroduced  the  bill  to 
protect  streams  from  highway  damage,  co- 
sponsored  this  time  by  Senators  Frank  Moss, 
of  Utah:  Ernest  Gruining,  of  Alaska;  and 
Gatlord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin.  In  the 
House,  companion  legislation  was  introduced 
by  Congressmen  Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana, 
and  Henry  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin.  Congress- 
man John  Dingell,  of  Michigan,  took  a  dif- 
ferent route  to  the  same  objective.  He  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  Coordination  Act  to 
make  it  apply  to  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects. (The  act  now  provides  for  mitigation 
of  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
their  possible  Improvement  as  a  a  result  of 
Federal  construction  projects.) 

Our  concern  was  shared  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  who  has  Jiirlsdlc- 
tion  over  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  After 
making  its  own  Inquiry  Into  the  problem  and 
after  consultation  with  others  concerned, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Issued  an  In- 
structional memorandum  last  Jime  12.  It 
set  as  its  goal  suitable  coordination  between 
State  highway  departments  and  the  conserva- 
tion agencies. 

As  a  mlnlmiom,  the  Bxireau  order  requires 
State  highway  departments  to  submit  plans 
to  State  fish  and  game  agencies  "at  an  early 


stage,"  and  to  give  those  agencies  "full  op- 
portunity to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions" to  the  State  highway  department  prior 
to  submission  of  the  plans  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  his  approval. 

The  memorandum  set  the  first  of  this  year 
as  the  deadline,  after  which  State  applica- 
tions for  Federal  aid  for  highway  construc- 
tion "shall  contain  a  statement  that  the 
State  highway  department  has  considered  all 
facts  presented  by  the  State  fish  and  game 
agency  and  the  effect  the  proposed  construc- 
tion may  have  on  fish  and  wildlife  resotirces." 

According  to  the  memorandum,  this  state- 
ment should  Include: 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  measures  planned 
as  project  expenditures  to  minimize  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  construction  on  fish  and 
wildlife  resources; 

"(2)  a  description  of  any  meas\ires  pro- 
posed by  the  State  fish  and  wildlife  agency 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  which  differ 
from  those  proposed  by  the  State  highway 
department;  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  measures  proposed 
by  the  State  highway  department  and  State 
fish  and  game  agency  differ,  an  explanation 
of  the  factors  considered  by  the  State  high- 
way department  in  arriving  at  its  proposal." 

Thus,  administrative  action  apparently  has 
achieved  the  objective  of  legislative  pro- 
posals that  sought  consideration  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  In  our  highway  program. 
From  now  on,  planning  for  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  oxu'  streams  will  be  a 
component  part  of  highway  programing  from 
the  stirvey  stage.  It  will  be,  either  under  this 
administrative  action,  or  under  legislation 
that  will  be  Introduced  and  pressed  If  admin- 
istrative coordination  is  not  effective.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  regulation  will  depend 
upon  the  cooperation  of  those  concerned  with 
building  highways  and  with  managing  our 
recreation  resoxirces.  It  also  will  rest  on  the 
awareness  and  alertness  of  conservationists. 
The  demonstration  of  those  characteristics 
In  forcing  the  administrative  action  leaves 
me  no  reservations  about  the  conservation- 
ists. Already  there  are  suggestions  that  cov- 
erage of  the  Public  Roads  Bureau  order,  or 
subsequent  legislation  if  It  is  necessary,  be 
broadened  to  Include  State  and  local  parks, 
historical  sites,  and  recreation  land  around 
cities  acquired  under  the  "open  spaces"  pro- 
gram. 

We  legislate  on  the  basis  of  experience.  In 
a  year  or  so.  we  will  have  documented  expe- 
rience on  which  to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of 
administrative  coordination. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  life  and  light,  our  glad 
hearts  thrill  at  the  risen  glory  of  the 
awakening  earth  robed  in  the  blooming 
garb  of  spring.  As  common  bushesj 
lately  so  bare,  are  now  aflame,  and  tha 
time  for  the  singing  of  birds  has  come,' 
may  a  spiritual  springtime  make  our  ownj 
hearts  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord^ 
where  barren  branches  may  be  clothed 
upon  with  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  thei 


fair  flowers  of  humility  and  charity  lift 
their  fair  petals  above  the  fallow  ground. 

In  this  week  of  weeks,  as  we  are  driven 
to  the  strange  Man  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  as  He  climbs  new  Calvaries  with 
the  Cross  that  ne'er  turns  back,  may  we 
know  that  it  is  by  that  sign  that  we,  too, 
must  conquer  as  we  face  those  who  would 
exploit  and  degrade  the  holy  temple  of 
human  E>ersonality. 

Whatever  the  future  holds,  in  the 
might  of  that  conquering  sign,  may  we 
face  it,  calm  and  confident  in  the  as- 
surance that  there  lives  the  beauty  that 
man  cannot  kill. 

May  we  hold  that  faith,  and  hold  it 
fast.    Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
March  23,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoxinced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 


(S.  1057)  to  promote  the  cause  of  crimi- 
nal justice  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense  in  criminal  cases  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Celler,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  McCuLLocH,  and  Mr.  Moore 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  962)  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  962) 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  with  statements  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes  in  length. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll;  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 

(No.  96  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Morton 

Allott 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hill 

Nelson 

Beall 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Johnaton 

Robertson 

Byrd.W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jordan, Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Keating 

Scott 

Case 

Kennedy 

Smatbers 

CUrk 

LauBChe 

Smith 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Sjrmlngton 

Dlrkaen 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

McCleUan 

Walters 

Douglas 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

ErvLn 

McGovem 

Williams,  Del. 

Pong 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Pulbrlght 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Qoldwater 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Hart 

Morae 

derson],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  EIastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GrORE]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  is  present. 

Morning  business  is  in  order. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 


EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Constbuction  of  an  Astronaut 
Physical  CoNornoNiNG  Faciuty 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  construction  of  an  astronaut  physical 
conditioning  facility,  as  an  extension  of  the 
Translation  and  Docking  Simulation  Facility 
at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Clear  Lake, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Per  Diem  Payments 
FOR  Military  Personnel  Reporting  Early 
FOR  Temporary  Dtrrr  Assignments 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  per  diem  pay- 
ments for  military  personnel  reporting  early 
for  temporary  duty  assignments.  Department 
of  the  Navy,  dated  March  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;    to  the   Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Deficiencies  and  Problem  Areas 
Relating  to  Administration   of  Federal- 
Aid  Highway   Program    in   State   of   New 
York 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  deficiencies  and  problem 
areas  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Pederal-aid  highway  program  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  dated  March  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Additional  Costs  Incurred  in 
Procurement  of  Certain  Seaplanes 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  additional  costs  incurred 
In  the  procurement  of  P-6M  seaplanes  from 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md..  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  March  1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


AMENDBtENT    OF    SECTIONS    2275    AMD    2276    Of 
THE  REVISED  STATDTES,  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 

Lands  Granted  to  the  States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  sections  2275  and  2276 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the  States 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIAI5 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  petition  signed  by  Marvin  J.  Andersen, 
for  the  Jack  Fork  Creek  Watershed  Ranch- 
ers, of  Sardls,  Okla.,  praying  for  a  congres- 
sional hearing  with  reference  to  the  Clayton 
Dam  on  Jack  Fork  Creek  in  P>\ishwataha 
County,  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

A  petition  signed  by  Marvin  J.  Andersen, 
and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  praying  for  a  congressional  hear- 
ing and  reconsideration  of  the  Clayton  Dam 
approved  for  construction  on  Jack  Fork  Creek 
in  Pushwataha  Covmty,  Okla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

A  memorial  signed  by  Stanley  H.  Smith, 
Jr.,  and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  remonstrating  against  the  en- 
actment of  the  civil  rights  bill;  cmlered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2679.  A  bill  to  make  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964. 
for  watershed  protection  in  the  State  of 
Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 

S.  2680.  A  bill  to  increase  annuities  pay- 
able to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neubebgeb  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 

S.  2681.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  NEtnx^tcER  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
vmder  a  separate  beading.) 


WATERSHED  PLANNING  SUPHjE- 
MENTAL  APPROPRIATION  FOR  EN- 
DIANA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12  I  was  one  of  an  inspection 
group  who  flew  by  Convsdr  and  helicop- 
ter over  the  drought-stricken  Ohio  River 
area  from  Louisville  to  Evansville.  Ind., 
and  along  the  flooded  Patoka  River.  The 
worst  floods  in  20  years  have  brought 
uncalculated  damage,  damage  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  worse  a 
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few  years  ago  before  the  progress  i: 
reservoirs  and   watershed   developme 
which  has  been  made. 

But  the  progress  to  date,  Mr.  Presiden 
has  not  been  sufficient.  I  refer  particul 
larly  to  the  watershed  development  undeir 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  conserf- 
vation  program.  This  program  for  work 
to  prevent  the  kind  of  runoff  which  is  a 
prime  cause  of  floods  such  as  we  havle 
seen  is  vital.  To  date  2  watershed  projj- 
ects  in  Indiana  have  been  completea, 
work  plans  for  15  have  been  prepared, 
and  12  approved  for  operations. 

This  sounds  like  real  progress.  But 
alongside  of  this  must  be  put  the  fact 
that  in  the  State  of  Indiana  a  survey  b^' 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  182 
areas  which  should  be  developed  a^ 
watersheds.  In  order  to  proceed,  ft 
greater  effort  must  be  made  in  planni 
Federal  funds  in  fiscal  1964  for  the  t 
watershed  planning  parties  for  Indian 
were  $100,000.  but  this  year's  figure  h 
been  reduced  to  $85,000.  The  organiz 
tion  on  the  larger  sum  is  geared  to  pro|- 
duce  6  to  8  work  plans  a  year,  but  appli- 
cations being  received  are  from  12  to  15 
a  year.  This  is  double  the  achievement 
on  the  present  $100,000,  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  reduce.  j 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  view  df 
the  great  need  for  flood  protection  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  as  evidenced  by  the  rq- 
cent  disastrous  floods  in  the  area,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  suo- 
plemental  appropriation  bill  to  remedp^ 
this  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  co 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  prin 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  received  and  a 
proprlately  referred;   and,  without  o 
lection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  t 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2679  >  to  make  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  for  watershed 
protection  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  intrq- 
duced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Corr- 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow;  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tie 
following  sum  Is  appropriated,  out  of  at  y 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Watershed  Protection 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expensiss 
necessary  to  conduct  surveys.  Investigations, 
and  research  and  to  carry  out  prevent!' ^e 
measures  In  accordance  with  the  Watersh*  d 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  a])- 
proved  August  4,  1954  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1008), 
and  the  Act  of  April  27,  1935  ( 16  U.S.C.  5904- 
f ) .  to  remain  available  until  expended,  $10C  ,- 
000.  and  to  be  available  only  for  8U<  h 
activities  within  the  State  of  Indiana. 


ANNUITY  INCREASES  NEEDED  FOR 
RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  provide  a  5-percent  in- 


crease in  annuity  benefits  for  retired 
Federal  employees  and  their  survivors. 

The  plight  of  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees who  devoted  a  lifetime  to  Gov- 
ernment service  is  a  difficult  one. 
Inflation  is  their  great  enemy,  and  the 
5-percent  annuity  increase  voted  in  1962 
by  Congress  was  all  too  small. 

Legislation  is  being  actively  promoted 
for  pay  increases  for  postal  and  Federal 
employees.  It  seems  only  fair  that  some 
increase  be  provided  in  annuity  benefits 
for  those  Federal  employees  who  hav 
retired. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
introduce  proposed  legislation  requested 
by  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Civil  Employees,  which  actively  and  ably 
represents  the  needs  and  welfare  of  all 
retired  Federal  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  of  March  19,  1964,  to  me 
from  Glenn  R.  Simcox.  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  which  discusses  the  bill  I 
have  introduced. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2680)  to  Increase  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Neuberger,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger is  as  follows: 

National  Association  or 
Retired  Civil  Employees, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  19, 1964. 
Hon.  Matjrine  B.  Neuberger, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  Enclosed  is  a 
draft  of  a  bill  to  Increase  annuities  paid 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  which  we  hope  you  will  sponsor 
In  the  Senate. 

Inflation  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
retired  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  their  dependents  and  survivors 
who  are  trying  to  live  on  meager  retirement 
annuities.  Congress  made  an  effort  2  years 
ago  a  bridge  part  of  the  gap  between  annuity 
dollars  and  the  cost  of  living  but  the  5-per- 
cent adjustment  effective  as  of  January  1, 
1963,  was  only  about  half  enough  to  make 
ends  meet. 

The  two  outstanding  changes  In  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  were  made  In  1948 
and  In  1956.  The  revisions  In  1948  In- 
creased the  annuity  formula  for  persons  who 
would  retire  In  the  future  and  also  at  the 
same  time  granted  25-percent  Increases  In 
the  annuities  of  most  of  those  previously 
retired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fxirther 
revisions  in  the  formula  approved  In  1956 
for  those  who  would  retire  in  the  future 
made  no  provision  whatsoever  for  persons 
previously  retired.  It  was  not  until  2  years 
later.  In  1958.  that  a  10-percent  increase  was 
approved  for  persons  retired  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1956  revisions. 

In  the  meantime,  salaries  were  rapidly 
climbing  In  both  Government  and  private 
Industry,  and  inflation  was  squeezing  the 
purchasing  pyower  of  annuity  dollars.  In 
1962,  when  the  Congress  took  up  the  bill 
to  Increase  annuities.  It  adopted  the  base 
year   of   1958,   In  determining  that  cost  of 


living  had  then  risen  at  least  5  percent, 
which  overlooked  a  number  of  essential  facts. 
The  Increase  In  1958  was  not  a  general  ad- 
justment of  annviitles,  but  only  a  belated 
correction  of  an  adjustment  neglected  for 
2  years.  The  real  gap  In  cost-of-living  de- 
ficiency started  In  1956  and  not  In  1958. 

We  believe  that  an  analysis  of  cost-of- 
living  figures  from  July  1966  through  De- 
cember 1962  will  disclose  that  there  was  an 
Increase  during  that  period  of  approximately 
10  percent.  One  half  of  this  gap  was  covered 
by  the  Increase  which  became  effective  In 
1963.  We  hope  you  will  help  vis  get  a  fur- 
ther adjustment  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  gap. 

If  I,  or  any  member  of  our  staff  can  assist 
you  or  members  of  your  staff  at  any  time, 
please  call  upon  us. 

With  best  personal  regards,  and  thanking 
you  for  the  splendid  cooperation  we  are 
always  receiving  from  you,  I  am, 

Glenn  R.  Simcox, 

President. 


1961,, 
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AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
TUALATIN  RECLAMATION  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
rapid  change  in  land  and  water  uses  in 
Washington  County  of  Oregon  has  pre- 
sented the  people  of  that  area  with  a 
critical  problem.  This  particular  sec- 
tion of  Oregon  is  drained  by  the  Tua- 
latin River.  The  Tualatin  is  relied  upon 
as  the  source  of  supply  for  irrigation  of 
farms  and  orchards  and  for  municipal 
and  domestic  water  for  a  thickly  popu- 
lated and  intensively  farmed  section 
near  Portland,  Oregon's  largest  city. 

The  water  supply  situation  for  all  uses 
has  become  acute.  However,  some  years 
ago  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
ducted a  thorough-going  investigation 
and  determined  that  it  would  be  feasible 
to  build  a  storage  dam  at  the  Scoggins 
Creek  site  on  the  Tualatin  River,  thus 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  the  urban  and  rural  demands  of  the 
area. 

I  have  just  received  word  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  given  its  ap- 
proval to  the  proposed  report  on  the 
Tualatin  project  by  the  Secreary  of  In- 
terior. The  Secretary's  report  which  has 
received  the  approval  of  affected  State 
and  Pedereil  agencies  has  found  the 
Tualatin  project  on  Scoggins  Dam  eco- 
nomically feasible.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
troducing for  myself  and  for  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project.  Oregon,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Tualatin  project  plan  of  develop- 
ment provides  for  a  61,000-acre-foot 
reservoir  behind  the  proposed  Scoggin 
Dam  to  store  excess  wintertime  flows  of 
the  river  and  release  the  water  as  needed 
for  municipal  and  industrial  supplies, 
irrigation,  the  maintenance  of  fish  life 
in  the  river,  flood  control,  and  water 
quality  control. 

Included  in  the  plan  are  some  70  miles 
of  main  canals  and  necessary  pumping 
plants,  laterals,  drains,  and  appurtenant 
facilities  to  irrigate  17,000  acres  of  pro- 
ductive lands.  Project  facilities  would 
provide  for  the  foreseeable  water  needs 
of  three  cities  in  the  project  area  and 


for  other  nonagrlcultural  uses.  Specific 
facilities  would  also  be  provided  at  Scog- 
gin Reservoir  for  recreation  and  fish  en- 
hancement, and  modifications  at  an 
existing  downstream  industrial  diversion 
dam  will  insure  the  passage  of  anad- 
romous  fish. 

Washington  County  cites  of  Hillsboro, 
Forest  Grove,  and  Beaverton,  Tigard 
Water  District,  as  well  as  the  Lake  Os- 
wego Corp.,  will  require  about  14,000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  the 
project. 

Construction  cost  of  the  Tualatin 
project  is  estimated  at  $19,235,300  of 
which  $14,431,500  is  reimbursable.  Ten- 
tative allocations  of  the  project  cost  to 
functions  are  as  follows: 

Irrigation.  $13,089,000;  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply,  $1,342,500; 
water-quality  control,  $1,720,700;  fish 
and  wildlife,  $1,977,200;  recreation, 
$795,100;  flood  control.  $30,800;  high- 
way transportation,  $280,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Oregon  State 
Water  Resources  Board,  as  well  as  the 
local  units  of  government  concerned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2681)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Oregon,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Neuberger  (for  herself  and  Mr.  Morse), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  March  16,  1964,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills : 

S.  2635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware. 

S.  2637.  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  program 
for  wheat  and  to  provide  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  retirement  of  excess  land  from 
the  prodyctlon  of  agricultural  commodities: 
Mr.  Bartlett. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
Address  delivered   by  John  A.  Gronouskl, 
Postmaster   General,   at   dedication   of   New 
York  World's  Pair  Post  Office,  on  March  11, 
1964. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  OBJECT 
TO  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  AIKEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  chair).  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Chair  state  what  understanding  or 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  regard 
to  committee  meetings  being  held  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  and 
whether  there  is  any  agreement  that  per- 
mits them  to  hold  meetings  during  the 
Senate  sessions  without  obtaining  fur- 
ther unanimous-consent  agreements 
daily  from  the  Senate.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  author- 
ized to  meet  today  only.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
been  authorized  to  meet  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  No  other  com- 
mittees are  authorized  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon wishes  to  announce  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prior  commitment,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  object 
to  any  committee  hearings  being  held 
while  the  civil  rights  bill  is  before  the 
Senate,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

I  wish  to  explain  why  I  make  that 
statement.  The  Senate  should  either 
fish  or  cut  bait.  We  should  either  fol- 
low orderly  procedure  or  not.  The  civil 
rights  bill  should  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee for  10  days.  If  that  could  be 
done,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ate, in  keeping  with  regular  procedure, 
to  conduct  its  business  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  When  the  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  back  after  10  days,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  and  we  could 
get  on  to  disposing  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

With  all  respect  to  the  disagreement 
Senators  may  have  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  this  matter,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  the  Senate  can 
dispose  of  the  bill  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  is  by  directing  its  attention  to  it, 
and  not  doing  anything  else  but  work  on 
the  civil  rights  bill.  Also  this  would  re- 
sult in  directing  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  importance  of  passing 
a  civil  rights  bill. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  make 
this  announcement.  Nevertheless  I  am 
convinced,  after  observing  civil  rights 
fights  in  the  Senate  for  many  years,  that 
when  we  get  into  this  kind  of  situation, 
all  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Senate 
should  be  directed  to  this  issue.  The 
Senate  should  not  be  transacting  other 
business  while  the  civil  rights  issue  is  be- 
fore it. 

I  close  by  saying  that  every  American 
should  understand  that  this  is  a  great, 
historic  issue.  The  price  of  liberty 
comes  high  for  everyone.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  justify  making  exceptions 
for  any  group  that  wants  this  legisla- 
tion, or  that  legislation,  or  some  other 
legislation  considered,  when  the  job  of 
every  Senator  is  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  every  moment  of  the 
time  the  Senate  is  in  session  until  the 
civil  rights  bill  is  enacted. 

Therefore,  I  announce  to  my  leader- 
ship that  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to 
see  to  it  that  I  am  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate  to  raise  objections.  I  hope,  if  I 
am  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  may 
have  the  courtesy  of  a  quorum  call  in 
order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  raise 
an  objection  to  any  request  for  permis- 
sion for  a  committee  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  other  Senators 

addressed  the  Chair.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indeed  sorry  to  hear  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  knows  It  or 
not,  but  another  Senator  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  has  made  it  very  plain  that 
he  would  not  accord  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  usual  courtesy  of  meeting 
during  sessions  of  the  Senate.  This 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
decades,  and  it  is  one  committee  which 
has  been  given  that  consideration  be- 
cause of  the  multiplicity  of  its  duties. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  even  yet, 
on  this  the  14th  day,  I  believe,  since  the 
debate  began,  we  are  not  considering  the 
civil  rights  bill,  but  only  the  question  of 
taking  it  up  and  making  it  the  pending 
business. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  some 
way  by  which  arrangements  could  be  ar- 
rived at  whereby  some  of  the  other  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  could  be  carried  on  by 
duly  constituted  committees,  because  if 
we  stop  everything  for  civil  rights,  it 
means  that  everything  will  be  stopped, 
in  my  opinion,  not  for  the  weeks  ahead 
but  for  the  months  ahead,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  in  other  respects  will 
be  neglected. 

There  is  other  business  to  attend  to, 
even  though  this  particular  matter  is  of 
paramount  imjxirtance  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  judgment,  the 
best  way  to  get  a  civil  rights  bill  before 
the  Senate  and  to  proceed  to  consider 
it  is  to  do  nothing  but  devote  all  our  at- 
tention to  the  civil  rights  issue. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  shall  object  to 
committee  hearings  is  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  will  help  us  get  the  civil  rights 
bill  before  the  Senate.  Second,  I  have 
already  intimated  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  other  business  should  be  transacted 
by  the  Senate  until  the  matter  of  deliv- 
ering the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Negroes  of  America,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  is  finally  settled 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Even  though  I  dis- 
agree very  much  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  his  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  oppose  any  committee 
meetings,  I  must  in  all  honesty  recognize 
that  he  is  acting  within  his  rights  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  somewhat  con- 
fused as  to  why  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana thought  it  was  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  committees  meet  to  con- 
sider run-of-the-mine  legislation  that  is 
of  little  or  no  consequence,  when  he  is 
not  willing  to  have  a  committee  even  con- 
sider the  civil  rights  bill,  which  he  says 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  country. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  allow  me  to  reply,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  majority  leadfer 
did  attempt  to  have  the  bill  referred  to 
committee  and  he  did  almost  succeed  In 
so  doing.  However,  one  objection  wts 
made,  and  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  thereby  lost.  So  the  attempt 
having  been  made,  I  believe  It  would  f>e 
far  better  to  get  on  with  the  business 
rather  than  to  refer  this  proposal  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  we  know 
the  kind  of  treatment  it  will  receive. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  was  a  rather 
pale  attempt  to  get  the  bill  before  a 
committee  for  only  a  few  days  with  t|ie 
clear  instructions  of  the  Senate  that  t^e 
committee  could  not  amend  the  bill,  artd 
could  not  make  a  recommendation  with 
respect  to  it.  I  do  not  see  that  the  con^- 
mittee  hearings  would  serve  any  useftil 
purpose  with  such  an  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pale  or  lurid,  it 
was  an  attempt,  and  the  attempt  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  us  see  what  hap- 
pens in  other  areas  such  as  the  one  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  givfen 
notice,  which  he  is  within  his  right. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    is 

COTTPCt 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  tJie 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  much  disap- 
pointed to  hear  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  make  the  statemetit 
that  he  has  just  made.  Of  course,!  I 
realize  that  he  looks  very  fine  and  hanp- 
some  in  the  great  cloak  of  virtue  which 
he  has  drawn  over  his  shoulders  ajid 
which  he  wears  over  his  shoulders  likei  a 
halo,  except  it  is  in  the  wrong  place.  ] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  t|ie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  frdm 
Colorado  has  the  appearance  of  Apoljo. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  all  the  respact 
in  the  world  for  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, but  I  should  like  to  engage  his  sit- 
tention  for  just  a  moment,  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Senate  was 
kept  in  session  for  12  months,  and  that 
even  during  the  month  of  December  t/e 
were  still  trying  to  dispose  of  the  apprjo- 
priation  bills. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator 
does  not  realize  the  amount  of  detidl 
and  the  number  of  hours  and  weeks  ije- 
quired  to  dispose  of  these  bills. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing 
to  remain  into  September,  October,  or 
November,  and  will  attend  Senate  ses- 
sions every  day  while  it  is  working  bn 
appropriation  bills,  his  point  is  well 
taken. 

But  what  we  shall  be  doing,  in  effectJ  is 
slowing  down  the  work  of  the  Senate 
that  must  go  on  day  by  day,  without 
waiting  until  July  or  August,  because 
the  people  wUl  be  rendered  a  disservice 
if  the  Senate  cannot  dispose  of  appijo- 
priation  bills. 

The  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon may  be  that  if  there  are  no  commit- 
tee meetings  civil  rights  legislation  Will 
be  expedited.  The  Senator's  position  pn 
civil  rights  is  no  stronger  than  ml^e. 


and  I  will  not  accord  to  him  any  credit 


this  field  that  I  would  not  take  for  rrly 


in 


self.  But  the  Senate  must  transact 
other  business.  It  is  a  blind  policy  not 
to  realize  that  the  Senate  must  take  care 
of  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  reply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  did  not  hear  my  parlia- 
mentary inqmry.  I  asked  if  there  was 
any  prior  commitment  for  standing  com- 
mittee hearings.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Chair  advised  that  such  a  com- 
mitment exists  in  the  case  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  would  that  it 
did  not,  I  hasten  to  add,  but  I  under- 
stand that  it  does,  and  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  meet. 

Am  I  mistaken  about  that,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair?  Has  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  a  standing  unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  for 
today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  just  said,  I  would 
that  it  had  not.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
it  does  not.  Our  difference  is  this:  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  must  plan  to  be  in 
session  for  12  months.  I  do  not  believe 
the  work  of  this  session  of  Congress  can 
possibly  be  finished  in  less  than  12 
months.  I  believe  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity within  the  next  few  months 
or  more  to  get  rid  of  the  civil  rights  bill; 
and  afterward  the  Senate  must  handle 
other  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  need  have 
no  concern  about  whether  I  shall  be 
present.  I  will  place  my  record  of  at- 
tendance alongside  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  any  time. 

I  shall  be  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
somewhat  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  said  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  appropriation  bills. 

In  the  previous  session  of  Congress. 
Congress  finally  enacted  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  29  agencies  during  the  latter 
part  of  October,  5  months  after  it  should 
have  been  passed.  Most  of  the  agencies 
have  to  do  with  the  economy  of  the 
country,  and  whether  it  keeps  moving  or 
not. 

Last  year,  the  same  thing  occurred. 
Weeks  of  time  were  spent,  in  29  hear- 
ings, on  29  agencies  alone.  The  bill 
reached  the  proportions  of  about  $12  to 
$14  billion.  Incidentally,  because  our 
time  was  spent  that  way,  the  budget 
was  cut  $1,400  million -plus.  That  much 
money  was  saved. 

I  shall  continue  to  ask  for  that  time. 
If  Senators  wish  to  object,  very  well.  I 
will  be  around  the  corner  for  anything 
that  happens  on  civil  rights.  I  have 
spoken  about  civil  rights  for  some  26 
years  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  I 
hope  my  position  is  clear  on  it.  If  it  is 
not.  I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can  do 
about  it.  The  committee  is  going  to 
meet.  If  Senators  wish  to  object,  very 
well.  We  can  do  what  I  am  doing  with 
the  Commerce  Committee.  We  have 
been  at  a  hearing  since  8:30  this  morn- 
ing.   There  is  nothing  wrong  with  com- 


ing down  at  8 :  30  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  Senate  and  to  get  some  work  done 
that  has  some  priority. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  will 
be  when  the  bills  come  to  the  floor.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  greatest  drags  on  the 
economy  of  this  country  is  when  Con- 
gress stalls  around  with  its  annual  ap- 
propriations, and  denies  the  work  of  the 
Government  and  the  lifestream  of  the 
economy  what  both  require,  for  many 
months. 

I  know  what  is  involved,  because  peo- 
ple in  business,  particularly  people  in 
small  business,  and  also  State  govern- 
ments, do  not  plan  until  Congress  passes 
appropriation  bills.  If  they  drag  along, 
an  obstacle  is  placed  against  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country. 

If  the  committee  must  meet  at  7  or 
7:30,  it  is  all  right  with  me.  If  Senators 
object,  very  well.  Appropriation  bills  are 
very  important.  I  hope  in  this  particular 
case,  now  that  the  House,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  has  started  early  in 
getting  the  bills  through  the  House- 
hearings  are  being  held  now — I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  proceed 
with  appropriation  bills,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  what  the  Government  does 
from  the  standpoint  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  take  1 
more  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  that  no  one 
agrees  more  completely  with  me  than 
does  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  who  knows  that  even  in 
the  field  of  the  Nation's  defense  a  great 
deal  is  lost  if  appropriation  bills  are  not 
passed  on  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  object.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  will  be  within  his  parlia- 
mentary rights  as  a  Senator  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  committee 
may  meet  during  sessions  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be  within 
his  parliamentary  rights  in  objecting.  I 
shall  object  every  time  the  Senator  asks 
for  that  privilege.  The  Senator  can  have 
his  committee  meet  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  he  does,  I  shall  applaud  him 
for  it.  I  beUeve  that  by  objecting  we 
shall  hasten  the  day  when  cloture  will 
be  applied  in  the  Senate.  We  shall  not 
get  it  until  we  bring  the  Senate  to  a 
dead  halt  and  the  country  realizes  what 
the  situation  is.  Then  I  believe  the 
Senate  will  hear  from  the  country. 
When  the  Senate  hears  from  the  coun- 
try, we  shall  get  the  votes  for  cloture, 
not  before.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  answer 
the  Senator's  statement.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator,  because  I,  too. 
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believe  that  we  should  put  our  nose  to 
the  grindstone.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  stopping  appropriation  bills 
would  have  the  desired  effect.  Stopping 
them  might  have  the  opposite  effect.  Of 
course  the  committee  can  meet  early  or 
late.  We  have  a  tremendous  task,  par- 
ticularly when  witnesses  are  scheduled 
to  be  heard.  They  should  be  heard  dur- 
ing the  day.  I  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  sure 
he  appreciates  my  position.  Some  of 
us  have  the  responsibility  to  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  appropriation  bills. 
They  have  a  great  effect  on  the  country, 
and  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
country  moves  or  does  not  move. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
are  good  friends.  We  disagree  as  to  the 
proper  procedure  In  this  instance. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CASSIUS  CLAY'S 
BOXENQ  TITLE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  I  shall  hasten 
to  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

On  February  28.  I  commented  in  the 
Senate  about  the  religious  and  social 
philosophy  of  Cassius  Clay  who  had  just 
won  the  heavyweight  boxing  champion- 
ship and  who  had  announced  his  ad- 
herence to  some  sect  of  the  Islam  re- 
ligion. 

I  read  from  newsE>aE>er  articles  which 
quoted  him  as  saying  among  other 
things : 

I  don't  believe  in  forced  integration  •  •  • 
stay  with  our  own — tigers  stay  with  tigers, 
red  ants  stay  with  red  ants.  Cubans  stay  with 
Cubans.  This  fighting  and  stuff  is  luineces- 
sary.  Why  do  two  Negroes  have  to  go  2  miles 
out  of  the  way  to  a  white  school  upsetting 
the  whole  school  •  •  •.  We  believe  that 
forced  and  token  Integration  is  but  a  tempo- 
rary and  not  an  everlasting  solution  to  the 
Negro  problem.  It  Is  merely  a  pacifier.  We 
don't  think  one  i>eople  should  force  its  cul- 
ture upon  another  •  •  *.  I  dont  Impose  my- 
self on  people  who  don't  want  me.  If  I  go 
In  somebody's  house  where  I  am  not  wel- 
come, I  am  luicomfortable  so  I  stay  away. 

I  like  white  people.  I  like  my  own  people. 
They  can  live  together  without  Infringing 
on  each  other. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  I  feared  a 
storm  would  break  around  the  head  of 
Cassius  Clay  such  as  he  had  never  even 
imagined  and  that  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  courage  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  position. 

That  prediction  has  been  borne  out. 
Preachers,  the  heads  of  national  Negro 
associations  and  other  Negro  leaders 
have  denounced  Clay  because  he  does 
not  consider  himself  insulted  or  de- 
meaned, even  though  he  is  the  heavy- 
weight champion,  by  associating  with 
his  own  kind  and  the  members  of  his 
own  race. 

I  again  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Islamic  sect  with 
which  he  has  associated  himself.  How- 
ever. I  was  shocked  to  read  an  article  in 
the  paper  where  the  World  Boxing  As- 
sociation was  proposing  to  strip  Clay  of 
his  championship  title  apparently  be- 
cause of  his  philosophy  of  life  and  his 


adherence  to  a  religion  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore that  a  wave  of  intolerance  accom- 
panied by  a  determination  to  enforce 
conformity  of  thoxight  and  action  on  all 
men  was  sweeping  through  the  Nation. 
I  repeat  that  intolerance  and  the  de- 
mand for  conformity  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  rights  of  every  American 
citizen. 

Cassius  Clay,  in  common  with  180  mil- 
lion other  American  citizens  has  a  right 
to  join  the  religious  sect  of  his  choice 
without  being  blackmailed,  harassed 
and  threatened  with  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  being  deprived  of  the  heavy- 
weight boxing  championship.  Inciden- 
tally, this  Is  a  very  valuable  property 
right,  but  these  arrogant  men  who  ap- 
parently are  directing  the  World  Box- 
ing Association  propose  to  take  it  away 
from  Clay  without  the  slightest  pretext 
of  a  court  hearing. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  in- 
tolerance that  grips  this  country  today. 
What  If  the  situation  had  been  reversed 
and  Patterson  had  been  the  champion 
and  had  joined  a  sect  of  any  kind  which 
believes  In  utilizing  the  Federal  power 
to  mix  the  races?  If  any  boxing  associa- 
tion or  even  any  individual  had  under- 
taken to  take  his  title  away  from  him 
for  believing  in  integration  and  race  mix- 
ing, the  editorial  pages  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  land  would  have  sizzled 
with  ringing  denunciations  of  such  pro- 
posal. 

Where  are  your  defenders  of  individual 
rights? 

Nothing  could  better  demonstrate  the 
grip  of  intolerance  on  this  country  to- 
day than  the  lack  of  criticism  of  this 
threat  against  Cassius  Clay. 

Since  when  can  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  be  deprived  of  any  of  his 
rights  because  of  a  religious  belief,  no 
matter  how  peculiar  it  may  seem  to 
others?  In  this  country  a  man  not  only 
has  the  right  to  worship  as  he  sees  fit, 
he  has  the  right  not  to  worship  at  all 
if  his  conscience  and  judgment  so  dic- 
tate. 

Not  the  least  of  the  rights  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  Mr.  President,  is  the  right 
to  be  wrong  and,  indeed,  the  right  to 
make  a  fool  of  oneself. 

I  note  that  Clay  has  now  changed 
his  name  to  Muhammed  All.  This  may 
seem  strange,  but  the  right  to  change 
one's  name  for  boxing  purposes  has  been 
exercised  by  himdreds  of  boxers  with- 
out anyone  questioning  the  right. 

If  there  were  real  liberals  in  this 
country  today,  they  would  not  quietly 
acquiesce  in  the  announcement  of  the 
leaders  of  the  World  Boxing  Association 
that  the  association  intends  to  vacate 
Clay's  title  for  what  is  called  "conduct 
detrimental  to  boxing." 

If  they  are  in  E>ossession  of  any  facts 
that  were  not  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Llston-Clay  fight,  the  World  Boxing  As- 
sociation should  announce  them  to  the 
American  people.  Everyone  is  entitled 
to  know  the  reasons  why  it  is  proposed 
to  strip  Clay  of  his  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ask  for  1  more  min- 
ute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  RUSSET  ill.  Let  me  commend  the 
head  of  the  New  York  Boxing  Commis- 
sion, a  former  Marine  Corps  general, 
who  is  quoted  as  having  said : 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  to  rellgloiis 
belief  are  Inviolate.  No  title  of  a  world 
champion  has  ever  been  vacated  because  of 
religion,  race,  or  personal  beliefs. 

I  do  not  know  Clay  personally,  but  he 
bears  the  repute  of  being  a  clean  hving 
fighter  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  some  of  the  champions  that  pre- 
ceded him.  Where  was  this  commission 
that  sits  in  judgment  on  Clay  when  there 
were  world  champions  who  had  no  re- 
ligion at  all,  or  who  had  long  criminal 
records  and  who  reF>eatedly  were  in- 
volved in  diflBculty  with  the  law  even 
while  holding  the  championships? 

I  do  not  know  Clay  and  hold  no  espe- 
cial brief  for  him,  but  I  insist  that  as  a 
freebom  American  citizen  he  has  the 
right  to  associate  himself  with  any 
group,  even  if  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
current  craze  to  uUlize  the  Federal  power 
to  compel  race  mixing  in  every  area  of 
life.  We  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in 
this  country  where  a  man  who  con- 
scientiously believes  in  separation  of  the 
races  is  to  be  penalized  and  denied  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  on  account  of  his 
beliefs. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  adding  anything  to 
the  stature  of  the  Senate  to  have  a  Sen- 
ate conmilttee  following  this  association 
and  probing  into  this  question  at  this 
time. 

No  one  denies  that  professional  boxing 
has  now  fallen  to  a  low  estate.  I  must 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  those  who  di- 
rect this  World  Boxing  Association  are 
so  intolerant,  narrowminded,  and  bigoted 
as  to  threaten  to  strip  a  champion  of 
his  title  because  of  his  religious  belief, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  professional  boxing 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  Any  American  citizen 
who  becomes  the  head  of  the  World 
Boxing  Association  should  maintain  that 
great  principle  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution that  every  citizen  Is  entitled  to 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  expired. 
I  had  hoped  to  quote  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Others  Also  Disackke  Wfth  Boxing  Geottp: 
New  York  Won't  Join  With  WBA  in  Strip- 
ping Casstus  Clay  of  Title 

New  York.  March  23. — Cassius  Clay  scored 
three  victories  today  in  his  campaign  to 
remain  heavjrweight  champion  when : 

New  York  State's  Athletic  Commission  an- 
nounced it  would  continue  to  recognize 
"Gaseous  Cassius"  as  champion  regardless  of 
any  action  that  the  World  Boxing  Association 
(WBA)  might  take. 

The  Illinois  Athletic  Commission  also 
voted  unanimously  to  reject  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  WBA  that  Clay  be  stripped  of 
his  title.    IllinoU  is  a  WBA  State. 

WBA  President  Ed  Lassman.  who  hopes  to 
have  Clay's  title  vacated  within  the  week 
"for  conduct  detrimental  to  boxing,"  said  at 
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Miami,  Fla.,  "of  course.  Clay  might  be  relt  - 
stated  as  champion  within  5  or  6  months"  ^f 
his  conduct  Improves.  j 

In  New  York,  Clay's  svmunatlon  of  trie 
situation  was  this:  "That  New  York  commis- 
sion Is  the  smartest.  It  knows  I'm  the  greaj- 
est.  and  that  I  certainly  can't  lose  my  title 
outside  the  ring,  anyway."  I 

Meanwhile,  at  New  Orleans,  chairman 
Emlle  Bruneau  of  the  WBA's  world  chanj- 
plonshlp  committee  began  a  telephone  pdll 
of  his  seven  fellowcommltteemen  to  s«e 
whether  they  will  vote  to  dethrone  Clay. 

LISTON  NOT  so  LUCKY 

Former  heavjrwelght  champion  Sonny  Lin- 
ton was  unluckler  today  than  Casslus,  his 
conqueror. 

In  announcing  continued  recognition  of 
Casslus  (Muhammed  All),  former  Marlije 
Oen.  Melvln  L.  E^ulewltch — chairman  pt 
the  New  York  commission — ruled  out  tie 
possibility  of'^a  return  Clay-Llston  title  flgit 
at  the  New  York  World's  Pair.  i 

Krulewltch  emphasized  that  New  York  does 
not  approve  return  bout  contracts.  Llston 
has  no  boxing  license  In  the  State  of  Naw 
York.  And  no  fighter  can  participate  In  tte 
promotion  of  a  New  York  fight.  Llston  |ls 
president   of   Inter-Contlnental   promotions. 

It  was  Inter-Contlnental  that  staged  tte 
February  25  match  at  Miami  Beach,  whefre 
22-year-old  Casslus  stopped  31 -year-old  Lip- 
ton  In  the  seventh  round  and  took  the  crov" 

CLAY'S     MAN     "AMAZED" 

At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Bill  Favershamj- 
head  of  the  Lovilsvllle  (Ky.)  sponsorl^ 
group  that  manages  Clay — said  "I'm  ama2 
that  the  WBA  is  trying  to  take  away  Cla^ 
title.  He  has  done  nothing  Illegal  or 
moral.  No  one  ever  threatened  to  take  awt 
Uston's  title  despite  his  run-ins  with  t^ 
law." 

General  Krulewltch's  New  York  assurai 
of  Clay's  continued  recognition  as  chaij 
plon  said: 

"Within  the  llmlU  of  the  Constitution, 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  to  rellglc 
beliefs   are   Inviolate.     No   title   of   a   wo^ 
champion  has  ever  been  vacated  because 
religion,  race,  or  personal  beliefs." 

One    of    Clay's    happy    reactions    to 
Krulewltch  statement  was: 

"New    York   State — that's   my   new    ho^ 
State,  man.     I'm  moving  to  New  York- 
center  of  the  whole  world  and  where  the  p^ 
pie  are  so  smart." 

In  Tacoma.  Wash.,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Lars^ 
the  past  president  of  the  World  Boxing 
soclatlon.  said  any  move  to  strip  Clay  of 
title  "for  any  reason  other  than  dlshone^ 
Is  ridiculous. 

"After   all,    this   Is    the  United    States 
America,"  said  Dr.  Larson,  "and  a  man  Is 
titled    to   his   personal   beliefs,   to   memb* 
ship  In  any  group  he  wants  and  to  belong  j 
any   religion." 

Dr.  Larson,  who  stepped  down  as  head] 
the  WBA  last  September  after  two  terij 
said  he  disagreed  unalterably  with  the  pc 
tlon  taken  by  his  successor,  Lassman. 

ATTORNEY    SPEAKS 

Attorney  Sol  Silverman,  who  heads  Glov. 
Edniund  O.  Brown's  committee  Investigat- 
ing boxing  In  California,  said  he  does  ^ot 
believe  courts  wovild  uphold  any  WBA  m^ve 
to  strip  Clay  of  his  title.  ] 

"While  the  attitude  of  the  WBA  fo*  a 
cleanup  Is  praiseworthy,  unfortunately  It 
lacks  legal  right  to  divest  Clay  of  his  cham- 
pionship, a  valuable  property  right,"  spild 
Silverman. 

"And  should  Clay  take  a  decision  against 
him  to  the  courts,  he  could  upset  the  move 
of  the  WBA  and  thumb  his  nose  at  It.  Tmls 
would  hardly  be  a  sobering  Influence  on  C|lay 
or  anyone  else." 

WBA  Commissioner  Abe  J.  Greene  said   In 


Paterson.  NJ.,  that  Clay  should  be  given  a 


chance  to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  be  a 
religious  crusader  or  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pion. 

"As  a  champion  he  Is  neither  a  Muslim  nor 
any  other  religionist,  because  sports  are  com- 
pletely nonsectarlan,"  Greene  said. 

"I  think  Clay  should  be  given  the  choice 
of  being  the  fighter  who  won  the  title  or 
the  fanatic  leader  of  an  extraneoiis  force 
which  has  no  place  In  the  sports  arena. 
The  decision  will  be  his." 

AN  ELIMINATION 

In  London,  Jack  Onslow  Fane — president 
of  the  vast  British  Boxing  Board  of  Control 
and  chairman  of  the  European  Boxing  Un- 
ion— said:  "If  the  WBA  does  declare  the  ti- 
tle vacant,  the  decision  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  upheld  by  us  (British),  as  we  are 
on  friendly  terms  with  them." 

The  Krulewltch  announcement  added  that 
the  commission  Is  calling  a  meeting  of  four 
leading  heavyweight  contenders  here  this 
Thursday  to  "complete  arrangements"  for 
an  elimination  tournament  to  produce  a 
challenger  for  Clay,  since  Llston  Is  "out." 

The  four  Invited  to  the  meeting  were  for- 
mer champion  Floyd  Patterson,  Doug  Jones, 
Eddie  Machen  and  Cleveland  Williams. 

New  York  Is  the  only  boxing  State  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  WBA. 

At  New  Orleans,  Chairman  Bruneau  of  the 
WBA  championship  committee,  said  "If  we 
withdraw  recognition  from  Clay  as  expected, 
we'll  probably  stage  a  four-man  elimination 
tournament  to  produce  a  new  champion." 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  propose  to  speak  concerning 
the  New  York  City  school  system  and  the 
correction  of  its  racial  imbalance.  I  am 
presenting  these  facts  in  the  morning 
hour,  .as  we  have  been  enjoined  to  do 
by  thi§  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hs^mpshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  who  thinks  it 
is  better  for  us  to  do  this  in  the  morn- 
ing hour.  Although  I  do  not  necessari- 
ly agree  with  him,  I  will  do  it  when  It 
can  be  done. 

First.  I  was  much  pleased  to  hear 
a  good  word  said  for  New  York  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  Cassius  Clay.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  this  matter. 
I  am  proud  of  the  statement  made  by 
Gen.  Melvin  L.  Krulewltch.  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Boxing  Commis- 
sion. I  know  him  very  well.  He  is  an 
ex-Marine  general  who  has  an  outstand- 
ing war  record.  It  is  typical  of  him  and 
typical  of  my  State  that  we  are  not  pan- 
icked by  the  ukase  of  the  World  Box- 
ing Association,  that  one  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  title  because  of  some  af- 
filiation of  which  the  association  disap- 
proves and  of  which  I  disapprove.  As 
General  Krulewltch  so  properly  says, 
that  is  no  reason  for  taking  a  man's  title 
away  from  him.  That  Is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

So  I  register  my  pride  in  New  York  for 
standing  up  in  this  way,  as  It  always  will, 
in  my  judgment,  for  the  dictates  of  the 
basic  constitutional  functions  of  our 
country.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
demonstrate  to  the  country  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  differences  between  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssell] 
and  me — and  probably  they  are  as  pro- 
nounced as  any  in  this  Chamber  on  the 
issue  of  civil  rights— we  can  also  see  eye 
to  eye  on  a  question  such  as  this  with- 
out inhibition. 


PUTTING  FIRST  THINGS  FIRST  IN 
REA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  before 
the  national  convention  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  March  9,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTTTiNG  First  Things  First  in  REA 
(Speech  of  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Repub- 
lican,  of   South   Dakota,    before   national 
convention  of  NRECA,  Dallas,  Tex.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  as  my 
subject  here  today  to  discuss  the  activities 
which  took  place  last  year  when   the  agri- 
culture appropriations  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  tried  to  work  out  the 
language   affecting   the   future   programs  of 
the   Rural    Electrification   Administration. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  It  Is  generally 
not  considered  "kosher"  for  a  Senator  or 
Congressman  to  reveal  what  has  happened 
at  an  executive  session  of  any  committee  of 
Congress. 

However,  since  most  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  as  many  leaks  as  rusty  plximb- 
Ing.  much  of  the  Infighting  over  so-called 
REA  language  which  took  place  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  last  year  is  ah-eady 
public  knowledge.  In  fairness  to  the  future 
planning  for  REA,  the  members  of  the  REA 
cooperatives  and  the  farmers  of  America, 
however,  I  feel  that  all  of  the  cards  should 
be  placed  face  up  on  the  table  for  all  to  see 
and  evaluate.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  to 
me  I  will  give  you  one  Senator's  off-the- 
cuff  reaction  to  the  REA  situation  as  I 
watched  It  develop  during  the  committee 
dlsctisslons  In  1963.  I  am  confident  I  can 
do  so  without  violating  committee  rules  by 
discussing  personalities. 

The  Issue  centered  around  Just  how  much 
control  was  to  be  exercised  over  REA  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- . 
tees.  All  types  of  suggestions  were  made 
which  would  have  severely  hampered  the 
REA.  Suggestions  were  made  that  complete 
Information  be  furnished  before  a  loan  was 
made.  That  surveys  should  be  made  of  what 
private  suppliers  would  offer.  That  Informa- 
tion be  furnished  for  loans  pending  as  well 
as  for  new  generation  and  transmission  pur- 
poses. That  Information  be  furnished  with- 
in 30  days  and  that  section  5  loans  be 
severely  curtailed. 

You  all  know  the  end  result  of  all  this. 
The  controversy  occiured  when  report 
language  was  Incorporated  In  the  House 
Committee  report  which  tended  to  exercise 
control  over  the  administration  of  the  REA 
program  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 
While  I  felt  that  Congress  could  esUbllsh 
guidelines  for  an  administrator — there 
should  never  be  an  attempt  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  Invade  the  adminis- 
trator's decision  making  processes  or  the 
entire  program  could  be  undermined  and 
thrown  Into  utmost  confusion. 

You  will  remember  that  in  their  report 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  Inserted 
language  establishing  definite  criteria  for 
the  administrator  to  observe  with  regard  to 
generating  and  transmission  loans  above  ^2 
million  and  for  section  V  loans.  Certain 
steps  requiring  certification  by  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
such  loans  was  required  by  the  lang\iage. 

While  the  Senate  committee  concurred 
In  part  in  this  language  in  the  House  report 
it  then  added  language  which  was  worked 
out  by  Senator  Humphrey  and  others  which 
we  could  take  to  conference  with  the  hope 
that  we  could  iron  out  the  differences  and 
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oome  forth  with  language  which  would  not 
hinder  or  Interfere  In  the  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  program  but  would  establish 
guidelines  for  the  administrator. 

I  am  opposed  to  language  which  would 
permit  a  committee  of  Congress  to  backstop 
any  administrator.  I  do  feel  that  Congress 
has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  establish 
guidelines  within  which  an  administrator 
should  move  but  they  should  be  broad 
enough  so  as  not  to  hamper  and  hamstring 
the  operations  of  REA.  After  all,  if  an  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program  In  approving 
loan  applications  does  not  follow  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Congress  there  will 
always  be  another  session  of  the  Congress 
which  can  more  firmly  Impress  on  the  minds 
of  an  errant  administrator  Jvist  what  Con- 
gress had  In  mind. 

In  the  conference  report  It  was  determined 
that  the  Senate  and  House  Indicated  that 
both  Insisted  on  their  respective  versions 
of  the  language  as  Incorporated  In  the  two 
reports.  Senator  Holland,  of  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  on  December  21, 
1963,  that  "there  was  some  differences  In 
wording.  I  note  from  the  report  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
they  have  said  they  do  not  agree  with  some 
of  the  requirements  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee put  In  Its  report.  Because  the  Sen- 
ate very  strongly  believes  In  those  recom- 
mendations and  desires  to  reiterate  them, 
the  portion  of  the  committee  report  relating 
to  those  recommendations  should  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.  I  Intend  to 
Insert  the  committee  report  statement  to 
show  that  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
conference  that  we  stand  by  that  report  and 
we  will  expect  the  administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  our 
recommendations  In  that  report  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  this  body." 

In  line  with  the  action  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Congress  last  December,  the 
REA  has  now  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  procedures  which  It  Is  to  follow  In 
carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to 
comply  with  the  reporting  language. 

It  has  now  been  about  4  months  since 
the  committee  set  forth  Its  directive  In  the 
committee  report.  It  matters  not  whether 
or  not  we  approve  or  disapprove  what  has 
been  done.  What  matters  now  Is  that  we  as 
advocates  of  a  strong  REA  must  analyze  most 
carefully  the  problem  created  by  the  com- 
mittee action  and  plan  Intelligently  for  the 
future  so  that  we  do  not  Incur  for  REA  more 
restrictions  and  more  congressional  action 
limiting  the  freedoms  of  REA  In  the  con- 
tinued efforts  to  fulfill  the  expanding  needs 
for  electricity  on  the  farm  and  In  the  many 
small  towns  served  by  REA  cooperatives. 

It  Is  most  Imperative  that  we  consider  the 
makeup  of  Congress,  the  national  political 
scene,  the  next  election — and  most  assuredly 
and  emphatically  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  size  of  congressional  districts. 
To  me  It  Is  highly  conceivable  that  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  on  redlstrlctlng 
win  have  the  most  far-reaching  implications 
Insofar  as  REA  cooperatives  and  their  pro- 
grams are  concerned. 

So,  let  us  take  a  minute  or  two — like  all 
good  poker  players — and  look  omi  cards  over 
carefully.  Let  us  make  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  new  hole  card  Just  dealt — the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Almost  every  analysis 
which  I  have  seen  Indicates  thdre  will  be  at 
least  35  new  i.u'ban  congressional  districts 
and  between  5  and  15  new  big  city  districts. 
In  reverse  this  means  that  If  the  urban  areas 
and  large  cities  gain  from  40  to  50  congres- 
sional seats  then  since  we  can  only  have  435 
congressional  seats  It  only  means  that  the 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  stand  to  lose 
from  40  to  50  seats  In  the  Congress  and  the 
deduction  has  to  be  that  REA  loses  some 
friends  or  at  least  ardent  supporters. 


Right  now  these  congressional  seats  are 
held  in  the  main  by  stanch,  tried  and  true 
friends  of  REA.  Obviously  REA  will  have 
some  friends  among  those  elected  In  the 
newly  created  districts;  but  If  we  look  at 
this  new  hole  card  which  we  have  Just  been 
dealt,  we  can  see  that  It  Just  doesn't  add 
much  to  the  strength  of  our  hand.  We  know 
that  we  will  have  to  give  up  a  number  of 
our  proven  friends  but  we  do  not  know  for 
what. 

Nor  Is  the  anticipated  change  In  the  make- 
up of  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives limited  in  Its  Impact  to  the 
House  alone.  After  all.  In  the  eyes  of  Sena- 
tors as  well  as  many  others,  every  Represent- 
ative Is  a  potential  candidate  for  the  Senate. 
Consequently,  more  and  more  the  votes  and 
the  attitudes  of  Members  of  the  House  are 
having  an  effect  upon  the  votes  and  attitudes 
of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Today,  for  example,  the  Senate  has  more 
ex-Congressmen  In  It  than  we  have  ex-Gov- 
ernors and  for  many  years  Just  the  reverse 
was  completely  true.  For  example,  both  Sen- 
ators from  many  States  were  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Including  my  own  State 
of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Arkansas.  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Montana,  and  West  Virginia,  and  In  many 
other  States  one  of  their  Senators  Is  a  former 
Congressman. 

What  does  this  mean  to  friends  of  REA 
In  terms  of  their  public  relations  and  In 
terms  of  keeping  first  things  first  In  ad- 
vancing the  basic  goals  and  mobile  objec- 
tives of  REA?  It  means  with  a  switch  In 
membership  In  the  House  of  perhaps  35  to 
40  rural  friends  of  REA  being  replaced  by 
a  similar  number  of  new  Representatives 
from  large  city  areas  or  urban  communi- 
ties we  stand  to  suffer  a  net  loss  of  70  to 
EW  ardent  supporters  of  REA  unless  we  make 
sure  that  otir  programs  are  carefully 
planned,  prudently  explained,  and  clearly 
demonstrated  as  being  in  the  overall  Interest 
of  our  country. 

Votes  which  formerly  came  from  knowl- 
edgeable rural  people  with  flxsthand  Infor- 
mation on  the  blessings  and  services  of 
REA  must  then  be  won  from  Members  of 
the  House  with  city  constituents  who  are 
not  REA  patrons  and  who  must  be  con- 
vinced that  our  programs  and  policies  are 
Just,  necessary,  and  in  the  national  interest. 

You  and  I  know  that  REA  has  precisely 
those  types  of  programs  and  policies.  We 
live  with  folks  who  are  REA  patrons  and 
we  recall  the  tremendous  advances  made  In 
rural  living  beca\ise  of  REA  services.  Many 
of  us  can  recall  farm  life  in  the  era  of  the 
kerosene  lamp  and  the  hand  lantern.  But 
to  the  fellow  from  the  city  those  votes  mvist 
be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  logic 
rather  than  from  personal  experiences  with 
REIA  services,  we  must  be  both  patient  and 
persistent  and  we  must  carefully  scrutinize 
our  requests  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
both  necessary  and  defensible. 

Senators  from  States  with  large  numbers 
of  these  newly  developed  urban  congres- 
sional districts  cannot  help  having  their 
Judgments  and  their  votes  influenced  In 
part  by  the  decisions  and  the  declarations 
of  their  colleagues  In  the  Hoiise— each  of 
whom.  It  must  be  remembered,  some  Sen- 
ator Is  likely  to  be  watching  as  a  possible 
future  opponent  for  his  Senate  seat. 

I  have  confidence  that  REA  can  and  will 
win  Its  fair  share  of  friends  among  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  these  new  constituencies  but 
our  support  must  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  the  soundness  and  attractiveness  of  oxir 
proposals  Instead  of  receiving  it  on  the  basis 
of  requests  from  rural  people  that  their  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  support  this  highly 
significant  service  to  their  farms  and  fami- 
lies. 

We  all  know  that  the  views  of  Appropria- 
tions Committee  members  relative  to  REA 


are  many  and  varied  and  that  certain  bjOl- 
verse  views  of  REA  are  not  limited  to  any 
one  political  party  or  to  any  one  area  of  the 
country — ^rural  at  \irban. 

For  variance  of  views  let  me  recite  a  few 
I  have  heard  as  a  member  of  the  committee : 

I  have  heard  Democrats  and  Republicans 
declare  that  REA  has  grown  too  large  and 
must  be  reduced  in  size. 

I  have  heard  Democrats  and  Republicans 
complain  about  the  established  2  percent 
Interest  rate  for  the  REA  lending  program 
and  make  determined  pledges  that  every 
effort  win  be  made  to  legislate  realistic  In- 
terest rates  on  REA  loans. 

I  have  heard  Democrats  and  Republicans 
state  that  REA  is  attempting  to  spread  out 
beyond  the  field  of  service  for  which  It  was 
originally  conceived  and  that  It  Is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act  to  define  limits  of  areas 
of  service  and  types  of  customers  which 
REA's  could  serve. 

I  have  heard  Democrats  and  Republicans 
In  committee  meetings  say  It  Is  time  to  give 
some  consideration  to  the  many  legislative 
proposals  Introduced  for  curbing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  REA. 

I  Join  you  in  the  hope  that  punitive  and 
unreasonable  attacks  upon  REA  will  fall  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  their  success  could  only 
result  In  the  destruction  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram as  we  know  it  today. 

But,  my  friends,  when  we  operate  In  a 
climate  such  as  this  It  takes  only  one  small 
unwise  or  Indefensible  Incident  through 
REA  operations  to  fan  the  legislative  fires 
and  the  lines  are  drawn;  the  battle  Is  on; 
and  the  future  of  REA  becomes  clouded. 

I,  therefore,  vtrge  and  hope  that  In  the 
planning  of  the  development  of  your  REA 
program  you  study  exceedingly  carefuUy  all 
loan  requests — to  make  doubly  sure  that 
their  use  wlU  not  Ignite  the  fires  of  opposi- 
tion against  our  entire  program.  You 
should  study  its  need  as  well  as  its  public 
relations  aspects — and  whether  It  provides 
propaganda  for  those  who  oppose  the  very 
concept  of  REA. 

While  they  were  blown  all  out  of  propor- 
tion the  "Ski  loans"  of  last  year  about  which 
we  have  aU  heard,  were  In  my  opinlcwi  the 
match  which  started  the  brush  Are  which 
we  had  to  put  out  in  our  committee  but 
not  until  we  had  a  burned  over  patch  In  our 
REA  plctvire  and  many  new  restrictions  had 
to  be  accepted. 

Let  me  say.  and  I  believe  the  record  bears  It 
out.  that  I  have  always  considered  myself 
a  good  friend  of  the  REA  program.  I  know 
from  experience  what  It  has  meant  to  the 
economy,  the  comforts,  and  the  conveniences 
of  rural  America.  I  know  that  without  REA 
the  development  and  growth  of  rural  Amer- 
ica would  have  been  hopelessly  retarded.  I 
want  that  growth  to  continue.  To  stimulate 
this  growth  we  must  have  a  strong  and  reslU- 
ent  REA  program  which  U  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  farmers  of 
America  and  the  other  patrons  of  REA. 

But,  the  attacks  against  REA  came  in  frc«n 
every  side.  Some  were  acrimonious;  others 
resorted  to  ridicule  and  hyperbole;  others 
used  these  highly  exceptional  and  greatly 
sensationalized  loans  to  attack  the  entire 
REA  loan  program  for  every  reason  other 
than  transmission  lines  even  though  the 
Ski  loans  comprised  but  one  or  two  trans- 
actions out  of  an  entire  year  of  operations. 

The  Ski  loan  was  discussed  from  coast  to 
coast  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  radio 
and  television.  It  helped  trigger  off  scane 
bitter  REA  attacks  in  slick-paper  magazines. 
Members  of  the  Congress  took  the  floor  and 
discussed  what  they  called  the  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  REA  act  in  the  administration's  ap- 
proval of  the  loan.  With  aU  this  press  and 
radio  and  television  coverage,  it  wssnt  long 
before  all  Members  of  Congress  were  receiv- 
ing large  volumes  of  mall  bitterly  protest- 
ing— not  Just  the  Ski  loan  but  aU  of  REA's 
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activities.  Bills  to  limit  REA  activities  wer 
Introduced.  Demands  were  made  to  ellml-j 
nate  the  2  percent  Interest  stipulations.  De-^ 
tailed  studies  and  Investigations  of  REA  werq 
nuide  and  carried  out  at  the  suggestion  ol| 
Members  of  Congress.  Many  more  sugges-j 
tions  were  made  for  much  tougher  language 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Senate  Approprla4 
tions  Conamlttee  report.  j 

As  a  result  of  this.  REA  became  the  chie^ 
topic  of  discussion  at  session  after  session| 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee  on  Agricul 
ture.  We  had  to  give  a  little  and  certal 
restrictions  were  placed  in  the  administra 
tors  operations.  More  avenues  of  redtap 
were  created  in  the  loan  approval  process 
And  unfortunately  we  wound  up  with  Ian 
guage  which  in  my  opinion  makes  it  mor 
difficult  for  an  REA  cooperative  from  m 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  and  your  horn 
State  to  obtain  expeditious  approval  of 
needed  loan. 

While    In    the    end   we   won    the   fight   t 
maintain  the  essential  current  functions  an' 
loaning    privileges    of   REA,    the    battle    lef 
some  scars  both  upon  REA  and  Ite  defendersj 
Perhaps  some  of  the  new  restrictions  can  b' 
alleviated  by  future  action  or  REA  may 
able  to  function  successfully  with  the  presj 
ent  language  but  it  Is  well  to  recognize  th4 
camel-shaped  cloud  which  appeared  on  th/ 
horizon    and    to    make    certain    that    totall 
unacceptable   conditions   are    not   develop 
to  cripple   the   essential   programs   of  R 
For  example,  during  consideration  of  the  tai 
bill  this  year.  I  was  one  of  those  supporting 
the  REA  backed  Proxmire  amendment  giving 
authority  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and    other    regviiatory    agencies    to    require 
public  utilities  to  pass  on  to  the  consumers 
certain  tax  savings.    Existing  law  gives  a  3< 
percent    Investment    credit    to    utilities    foi' 
equipment  purchases.    The  Proxmire  amend 
ment  was  defeated  so  these  savings  need  nou 
be  passed  along  in  lower  power  rates  to  tho 
purchasers  of  private  power.    The  REA  posi- 
tion was  rejected  in  a  Senate  rollcall  vote. 
You   should   study   that  rollcall   which   ap- 
pears   on    page    2078    of   the    Congressionai  , 
Record.     To  me  it  clearly  indicates  we  havd 
work  to  do  in  the  matter  of  developing  ad- 
dltlonal  good  will   for  REA.     On  that  vot<i 
we  received  support  from  quite  a  number  o:' 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  Proxmire  amend 
ment  for  reasons  other  than  their  affection 
or  support  for  many  REA  positions.     How^  ■ 
ever,  even  despite  that  welcome  support  from 
unusual  and  unexpected   sources,   the   pro- 
posal  lost  by  a  vote  of  43  to  48.    As  you  ana- 
lyze that  voting  record,  I  am  sure  you  will 
recognize  the  significance  of  what  I  have  in 
mind. 

This  is  the  history  of  where  we  are  today. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that  we  as 
REA  friends  should  not  sit  back  and  bask  in 
the  light  of  our  partial  victory.  Let  us  not 
in  complacency  with  victory,  bemoan  what 
might  have  been  and  once  again  find  our- 
selves in  another  fight  which  we  could  con- 
ceivably lose.  We  need  to  study  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  in  learning  from  them  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  Perhaps  in  all  can- 
dor it  is  time  for  us  to  reassess  the  situa- 
tion. As  a  friend  of  REA  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the  De  ■ 
partment  of  Agriculture  I  sincerely  hope  that 
"Ski  lift  type"  loans  do  not  pop  up  again; 
arousing  the  opponents  of  REA  and  glvlni5 
them  an  opportunity  again  to  attack  and  en  ■ 
danger  the  greatest  program  ever  devised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farm  families  of  America . 
Let  us  make  sure  we  do  not  get  in  the  posi- 
tion of  using  up  so  much  of  our  strength  tu 
win  a  skirmish  that  we  lose  the  war. 

As  salesmen  for  REA  we  cannot  be  smui ; 
In  our  success.  We  must  go  out  into  all 
the  congressional  districts — those  of  to- 
day— and  those  of  tomorrow — and  sell  thj 
REA  program  and  what  It  means  not  onl  r 
to  rural  America  but  to  the  overall  econom  r 
of   all   Americans.     Let   us  as   salesmen   for 


REA  follow  tried  and  true  advertising  meth- 
ods. Let  us  sell  oxir  good  product  and  let 
the  other  fellow  worry  about  his  own  pet 
causes  or  his  personalized  political  products. 
Let  us  permit  no  politician,  political  party, 
purpose,  program,  or  philosophical  presen- 
tation to  divert  us  from  our  basic  objectives 
or  to  divide  our  friends,  weaken  our  forces, 
and  exhaust  our  resources  in  fighting  bat- 
tles not  directly  related  to  the  goals  and  the 
guidelines  of  REA. 

The  mistakes  made  by  REA — and  being 
human  we  all  make  mistakes — but  the  mis- 
takes made  by  REA  are  few  Indeed  compared 
with  its  mighty  contributions  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

As  sure  as  I  stand  here  today  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  the  true  facts  about  REA  are 
presented  to  peoples  ever3rwhere  then  even 
If  Congress  Is  changed  through  apportion- 
ment and  gets  100  new  Members  from  urban 
and  city  areas  the  REA  program  will  still 
continue  to  grow  and  to  prosper  and  to  re- 
tain the  respect  both  of  Its  farmer  members 
and  the  general  public  whose  needs  Congress 
Is  elected  to  serve. 

Let  us  emulate  the  good  shoemaker  and 
stick  to  our  last.  Let  us  remember  the  REA 
is  in  strict  keeping  with  our  American  con- 
cepts of  private  ownership  and  individual 
enterprise.  It  Is  neither  socialistic  In  form 
nor  is  it  a  segment  of  public  power.  It  Is  In 
fact  private  power,  privately  owned  by  the 
patrons  who  use  It.  It  operates  In  strict 
conformity  with  the  great  American  coop- 
erative concept  which  has  built  and  oper- 
ated grain  elevators,  creameries.  Insurance 
companies  and  other  thriving  enterprises 
throughout  our  American  history.  Its  local 
co-ops  borrow  money  from  a  banker  in  Wash- 
ington called  the  REA  Administration  but 
their  decisions  are  made  by  elected  directors 
chosen  to  represent  the  wishes  and  the  at- 
titudes of  its  own  patrons.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, fight  the  good  fight  for  REA  but  avoid 
being  seduced  or  lured  into  exhausting  our 
reservoirs  of  good  will  by  becoming  adver- 
saries for  other  public  causes  be  they  good 
or  bad — be  they  partisan  or  nonpartisan — 
be  they  fostered  by  ovir  friends  or  opposed 
by  our  foes.  By  keeping  our  eyes  on  the 
targets  which  symbolize  the  goals  we  must 
achieve,  we  can  continue  to  command  the 
respect  and  the  support  which  throughout 
the  life  of  REA  has  enabled  It  to  do  more 
good  for  more  people  at  less  expense  than 
any  rural  service  ever  devised  by  any  gov- 
ernment anywhere  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Ours  is  a  great  story  to  tell.  We  have  a 
great  service  to  sell.  We  cannot  fall  to  move 
forward  and  to  strengthen  our  functions  If 
we  answer  our  critics  with  facts  and  If  we 
avoid  fortifying  our  foes  with  ammunition 
which  means  little  to  us  but  which  might 
mean  sufficient  to  them  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity and  the  strength  to  reduce  our 
opportunities  to  serve.  Thus  by  putting  first 
things  first  and  by  concentrating  on  those 
functions  essential  to  the  success  and  expan- 
sion of  REA.  we  can  look  forward  to  smooth 
sailing  ahead. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  I  have  learned 
from  my  more  than  25  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress  from  South  Dakota  it  is  that  dema- 
gogs and  fast  talkers  cannot  undermine  or 
destroy  a  well-conceived,  well-operated  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  our  people  or  of 
groups  of  people — if  the  rest  of  the  people 
know  the  facts. 

We  must  go  forth  as  disciples  of  the  gospel 
of  REA  and  present  the  true  facts  of  Its 
needs,  its  mission,  and  its  basic  purpose.  If 
we  do  not  do  this  we  can  meet  in  com- 
mittee forever  and  a  day  but  even  such  good 
friends  of  REA  as  Hubert  Humphrey,  Karl 
MuNDT,  Dick  Russell,  George  Aikin,  Clar- 
ence Cannon,  and  many  others  will  not  be 
able  to  prevail. 

And  unless  they  prevail,  REA  will  be  hurt. 

Our  farmers  will  be  hurt. 


Our  country  will  be  hurt. 

Missionary  work  is  hard  work  but  It  pays 
rich  dividends.  Let  us  go  forth  as  good  mis- 
sionaries and  explfdn  the  REA  program  to  the 
people,  and  make  them  our  supporters  and 
oiu-  friends. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  mood  of  the  Senate  these 
days  is  one  of  sadness,  as  we  approach 
the  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  I  wish  to  sound  the  hap- 
pier note  of  an  Easter  resurrection. 

Nearly  30  years  ago,  I  secured  employ- 
ment at  the  Botanic  Garden  for  my  con- 
stituent, Ivan  Prommelt,  who  previously 
had  been  the  chief  gardener  for  Thomas 
P.  Ryan  at  his  luxurious  estate  in  Nelson 
County,  Va.  Because  of  my  personal 
friendship  with  Mr.  Prommelt.  I  took  an 
interest  in  what  he  was  doing  at  the 
Botanic  Garden,  which,  as  Senators  will 
recall,  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Capitol 
Hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol.  On 
June  30.  1957.  Mr.  Prommelt  reached  the 
usual  retirement  age.  But  his  work  had 
been  so  outstanding  that  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  Hon.  J.  George  Stewart, 
made  arrangements  to  reemploy  him, 
and  on  June  20,  1957,  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
writing  me  of  his  plans  to  continue 
Prommelt  at  the  Botanic  Garden  said: 

I  assure  you  that  your  Interest  In  him  some 
20  years  ago,  was  Justified,  because  he  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  desirable  and  competent 
gardener  over  a  j>eriod  of  years. 

No  one  can  fully  appraise  the  contri- 
bution which  Prommelt  and  his  cowork- 
ers at  the  Botanic  Garden  have  made  to 
those  privileged  to  view  their  floral  ex- 
hibits. For  years,  I  have  been  a  regular 
visitor  and.  of  course,  never  miss  what 
might  be  called  the  Easter  parade.  That 
parade  of  Easter  flowers  always  is  good, 
but  I  cannot  recall  a  better  one  than  the 
one  that  can  now  be  seen  at  the  Botanic 
Garden. 

The  beauty  of  those  spring  flowers  is 
breathtaking  and  the  gentle  perfume  of 
the  white,  pink,  and  purple  hyacinths  is 
like  the  balm  of  Gilead  to  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  become  a  bit  weary 
of  the  present  war  of  nerves.  They  will 
remind  us  of  the  words  of  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  who  said: 

To  him  who,   in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
Communion    with     her    visible    forms,    she 

speaks 
A  various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  Is  aware. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  BOYCOTT 
AND  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
issue  of  the  New  York  City  public 
schools.  New  York  has  done  an  extraor- 
dinary job  in  dealing  not  with  segrega- 
tion, but  with  racial  imbalance. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  1,037,757 
public  school  pupils,  of  whom  440,000 
are  nonwhite.  Including  both  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

There  are  860  schools  in  the  system. 
Due  to  housing  patterns,  165  of  them 


have  enrollments  which  are  90  percent 
or  more  nonwhite.  In  another  100 
schools,  one-half  are  nonwhite.  No 
school  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  100 
percent  white  or  100  percent  nonwhite. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  said  a  few  days 
ago.  when  the  subject  was  under  debate. 
No  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
81  F>ercent  of  all  the  public  schools  which 
have  substantial  racial  diversity. 

Compare  this  with  the  situation  in  the 
South,  where,  according  to  the  Septem- 
ber 1963  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  in  the  17  Southern  and 
border  States,  schools  in  2,074,  or  67.9 
percent,  of  the  3.053  school  districts, 
in  which  both  white  and  nonwhite  stu- 
dents live,  have  either  no  white  or  no 
nonwhite  students  at  all.  Even  in  the 
979,  or  32.1  percent,  schools  where  both 
white  and  nonwhite  students  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  together,  a  total  of 
only  8  percent  of  the  Negro  pupils  at- 
tend schools  with  white  children;  and 
in  three  States — Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina — there  are  no  Negro 
pupils  attending  any  desegregated  pub- 
lic schools  at  all.  That  is  point  No.  1 — 
the  disparity.  The  difference  is  the  dif- 
ference between  day  and  night. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  simmiary.  prepared  by  Jacob 
Landers,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  public  schools,  of  an 
objective  study,  dated  November  1963, 
conducted  by  the  Commission  on  School 
Inte^ation  of  the  National  Association 
of  Intergroup  Relations  Officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Place  or  New  York   City  Among  the 

Great  Cities  With  RErERENCE  to  Integration 

(Prepared  by  Jacob  Landers, 

assistant  superintendent) 

introduction 

During  the  last  few  months,  there  has 
been  a  critical  examination  of  the  integra- 
tion program  of  New  York  City  by  many 
segments  of  public  and  professional  opinion. 
Some  of  the  judgments  have  been  laudatory, 
others  have  been  harsh  and  unfavorable. 

It  may  be  timely  to  consider  the  progress 
toward  integration  of  this  city  as  compared 
to  that  of  other  great  cities  of  our  country. 
If  the  school  system  itself  were  to  embark 
upon  such  an  examination  it  might  reason- 
ably be  Accused  of  lack  of  objectivity. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  task  has  been 
accomplished  by  an  organization  whose 
standards  are  above  reproach.  The  Commis- 
sion on  School  Integration  of  the  National 
Association  of  Intergroup  Relations  Officers 
h£is  recently  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Public  School  Segregation  and  Integration 
In  the  North."  The  chairman  of  this  group 
is  Richard  L.  Plaut,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for 
Negro  Students,  and  Its  vice  chairman  is  Will 
Maslow,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Commission  on  School  Integration  are  June 
Shagaloff,  special  assistant  for  education  of 
the  NAACP,  and  Its  director  of  research  Is 
Doxey  A.  Wllkerson  of  Yeshlva  University. 

The  few  pages  which  follow  are  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  direct  quotations  from  this 
authoritative  pamphlet,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
planatory comments. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  document 
Is  quite  cxirrent,  Including  references  as  late 
as  September  1963. 

I.  Overall  educational  leadership  of  New 
York  City  (p.  45)  :   "Thus,  considerable  or- 


ganized pressure  from  Negro  citizens  and 
their  allies  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  to  move  it 
into  its  current  program  of  school  integra- 
tion. Thanks  largely  to  wise  educational  and 
civic  leadership,  however,  such  conflict  as 
there  was  did  not  develop  to  the  point  of 
intense  and  bitter  community  strife.  As 
continuing — Indeed,  Increasing — struggles 
over  school  segregation  attest,  New  York  City 
has  by  no  means  solved  the  problem;  but 
school  authorities  are  grappling  with  It.  and 
with  much  more  substantial  measures  than 
have  yet  been  developed  In  any  other  big 
city." 

II.  Public  opinion  (p.  30)  :  This  study 
points  out  that  New  York  City  is  one  of  the 
few  cities  in  which  the  board  of  education, 
in  the  field  of  integration.  Is  willing  to  move 
ahead  of  public  opinion  in  some  areas. 

"Further  such  evidence  Is  seen  In  or- 
ganized efforts  by  white  parents  and  other 
citizens  in  a  few  communities  to  block  deseg- 
regation measures  undertaken  by  school  au- 
thorities. For  example  in  New  York  City's 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  a  suit  filed  by  white 
parents  succeeded,  at  least  temporarily.  In 
preventing  school  officials  from  rezoning  to 
promote  integration  in  a  new  Junior  high 
school  opened  in  the  fall  of  1963." 

III.  Investigation  by  outside  agency  (pp. 
34-35)  :  This  study  implies  (although  It  does 
not  state  so  specifically)  that  New  York  City 
is  the  only  one  which,  thus  far,  has  had  an 
Independent  outside  agency  (PEA-NYTJ 
study)  Investigate  the  education  received  by 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  pupils.  This  was  in 
1955;  no  other  city  has  followed  this  lead. 

IV.  Site  selection:  This  study  verifies  the 
fact  that,  in  terms  of  site  selection  as  an 
aid  in  integration,  little  can  be  done  In  many 
areas  of  the  central  city. 

Page  27:  "It  Is  frequently  necessary,  of 
course,  for  school  authorities  to  expand 
capacity  or  to  replace  outmoded  buildings  in 
the  heart  of  a  widespread  Negro  ghetto,  such 
as  •  •  •  New  York  City's  Harlem.  Under 
such  circumstances,  there  is  little  that  site 
selection  can  do  to  further  Integration." 

Page  54:  With  regard  to  placement  of 
schools:  "This  approach  •  •  •  is  of  little  or 
no  relevance  where  schools  are  needed  In  the 
heart  of  an  extensive  minority-group  resi- 
dential area." 

V.  School  responsibility  (p.  62)  :  This 
report  points  out  that  the  increasing  number 
of  schools  with  large  concentration  of  minor- 
ity-group children  Is  often  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  school  officials. 

"This  trend  toward  increasing  nimibers  of 
minority-group  schools  is  partly  due  to  the 
continued  increase  and  residential  segrega- 
tion of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  popula- 
tions." 

VI.  Leadership  in  approaches  and  tech- 
niques: The  booklet  outlines  (pp.  47  etc.)  a 
number  of  general  approaches  available  to 
public  school  systems  which  point  up  the 
leadership   of   New   York   City. 

A.  Policy  statement  (pp.  47-51):  "There 
seems  to  be  a  consensus  that  the  desirable 
first  step  is  a  forthright  declaration  of  policy. 
Among  the  local  school  board  statements 
here  reported  which  deal  explicitly  with  this 
problem,  all  but  that  for  New  York  City  were 
adopted  in  1962.  [Note  that  New  York  City's 
declaration  of  policy  came  in  1954,  only  a 
few  months  after  the  famous  Supreme  Court 
decision.]  About  nine- tenths  of  the  local 
officials  said  that  no  such  policy  statements 
had  been  adopted." 

Among  the  other  largest  cities,  only  Detroit 
has  adopted  such  a  statement. 

"The  outstanding  fact  here  revealed  is  that 
such  formulations  are  extremely  rare.  Al- 
though there  may  be  a  few  other  communi- 
ties, and  perhaps  some  other  States,  where 
school  authorities  have  adopted  formal  state- 
ments of  policy  on  school  segregation,  It  is 
clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  Northern  pub- 
lic school  systems  which  are  faced  with  this 


problem  have  not  yet  taken  this  initial  step 
toward  desegregation." 

B.  E?thnlc  census  (pp.  51-52)  :  "One 
essential  for  a  school  system  which  seeks 
to  correct  existing  segregation — or  even  to 
understand  its  problem — is  reasonable  ac- 
curate Information  about  the  ethnic  com- 
position of  enrollments  in  the  several 
schools.  Yet.  all  but  a  handful  of  the  re- 
spxDndents  to  this  study's  questionnaires  an- 
swered 'No'  to  the  question:  'Has  a  censoia 
been  made  of  the  ethnic  composition  of  en- 
rollments in  the  public  schools?"  " 

New  York  City  conducted  its  first  ethnic 
census  in  1957.  The  only  other  large  city 
to  do  this  to  date  has  been  Detroit  ( 1961 ) . 

Study  commission  (pp.  52-533)  :  "An- 
other useful  general  approach  to  school  de- 
segregation Is  for  public  school  systems  to 
establish  official  commissions  or  commit- 
tees to  study  and  make  recommendations 
for  solving  the  problem.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  respondents  to  this  commission's 
questionnaires  report  that  no  such  study 
groups  have  been  established  In  their  com- 
munities." 

New  York  City  established  its  commis- 
sion on  Integration  in  1955.  The  next  big 
city  to  do  so  was  Detroit,  in  1960.  Since 
then,  Minneapolis  (1962),  Los  Angeles 
(1962),  San  Francisco  (1962).  and  Philadel- 
phia (1963)  have  followed  suit,  and  Chicago 
has  promised  to  do  so. 

C.  Zoning  (pp.  64-56)  :  New  York  City 
is  cited  as  the  only  example  of  a  city  which 
has  actually  used  zoning  as  a  method  of 
seciirlng  greater  integration. 

"Dxirlng  the  late  1950's  the  commission  on 
Integration  in  New  York  City  made— cmd 
school  authorities  approved — several  recom- 
mendations designed  to  promote  desegrega- 
tion through  zoning.  One  was  'that  the 
board  of  education,  in  addition  to  the  tra- 
ditional objectives  of  zoning,  establish  as  a 
cardinal  principle  the  objective  of  integra- 
tion *  •  •.'  The  commission  also  urged 
'the  formulation  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  a  comprehensive  zoning  plan  to 
be  administered  by  a  new  professional  bu- 
reau, the  central  zoning  unit."  The  1960 
■progress  report'  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  notes  many  procedural  measures 
undertaken  for  the  purpoee  of  Implementing 
these  and  other  zoning  recommendations, 
together  with  some  evidence  of  actual  ac- 
complishments. And  the  central  zonfng 
unit  reports  that,  on  the  basis  of  proposals 
by  assistant  superintendents,  almost  19,000 
pupils  in  some  200  schools  were  moved  dur- 
ing 1960-61  as  a  result  of  school  boundary 
changes." 

"In  the  fall  of  1963.  New  York  City  school 
authorities  scheduled  a  substantial  number 
of  school-zone  changes  explicitly  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  integration.  In  a  re- 
port to  the  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  local  board  and  superin- 
tendent listed  the  following  among  'Pro- 
grams for  Immediate  Action  In  September 
1963  or  Shortly  Thereafter:  zoning  changes — 
100  new  changes,  all  conforming  to  policies 
promoting  Integration,  and  12  providing  large 
numbers  of  children  with  a  newly  Integrated 
situation — 644  high  school  zoning  variances 
to  improve  ethnic  balance. 

"  'Constant  and  detailed  consideration  by 
staff  and  the  board  of  the  integration  recom- 
mendations of  central  zoning  unit  with  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  school  sites'." 

D.  Princeton  plan  (pp.  56-57)  :  New  York 
City  is  cited  as  the  only  large  city  which 
is  contemplating  the  use  of  this  plan. 

E.  Feeder  patterns  (p.  58):  "This  com- 
mission is  Informed  that  the  feeder  pattern 
approach  to  desegregation  Is  used  in  the 
New  York  City  system  as  a  part  of  its  over- 
all zoning  operations.  No  information  is  at 
hand  concerning  Its  use  elsewhere." 

F.  Plant  utUliatlon  (pp.  58-59)  :  New  York 
City  is  cited  as  the  outstanding  example  of 
the  use  of  this  technique. 
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"In  deference  to  potential— and  sometimes 
actual  and  virulent— opposition  from  tne 
white  community,  school  authorities  are  gen- 
erally very  emphatic  in  disavowing  that  such 
transfers  are  undertaken  for  inte^atlon; 
'better  utilization  of  school  plant,  they  In- 
sist is  the  sole  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the 
objective  result  of  such  transfers  is  to  move 
large  numbers  of  children  from  minorltj 
group  schools  to  white  schools  Ear  7  in 
1963  for  example.  It  was  reported  that  since 
1958-  in  New  York  City  there  had  been  ef- 
fected the  transfer  of  over  48.000  pupils  from 
overcrowded  to  underutilized  schools  In  th( 
plant  utilization  program.  Indeed,  this  pro- 
Eram  is  said  to  have  achieved  more  schoo 
desegregation  in  New  York  City  than  othei 
appr^aciies  avowedly  designed  for  this  pur. 
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New  York  is  further  praised  as  the  onl] 
city  in  which  pupils  so  transferred  wen 
integrated  In  classes  with  children  in  th< 
receiving  school. 

"In  the  case  of  transfers  for  'better  utlliza  • 
tlon-  m  New  York  City,  the  minority-grouii 
pupils  were  not  moved  as  class  units;  rather, 
principals  of  receiving  schools  were  instruct 
ed  to  disperse  the  incoming  pupils  amoni; 
the  several  classes  for  their  respective  gradea. 
G  Open  enrollment  (pp.  60-65)  :  ThU 
program  is  unique  to  New  York  City.  In  its 
evaluation,  it  concluded: 

"However,  these  approaches  do  lead  to  the 
desegregation  of  substantial  numbers  of  pre^ 
dominantly  white  schools;  and  In  the  procj- 
ess  tens  of  thousands  of  Negro  and  Puert^ 
Rlcan  children  are  transferred  to  receiving 
schools  which  afford  more  favorable  learnln 
environments  that  the  'sending'  schools  fro- 
which  they  come.  Further,  limited  eviden 
suggests  that  such  transfers  are  assoclateC 
with  heightened  Interest  in  school  and  iiri- 
proved  school  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  group  pupUs  involved." 

vn  Compensatory  education  (pp.  75-78)  • 
This  report  lauds  the  programs  of  compen- 
satory education  in  New  York  City,  an^ 
points  up  its  leadership  in  this  vital  area.  | 

"The  pioneer  among  these  programs  was 
New  York  City's  demonstration  guidance 
nrolect  In  two  schools  in  the  borough  Of 
Manhattan-Junior  High  School  43  (86  pet- 
cent  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  enrollment  out 
of  a  total  of  1,400)  and  George  Washington 
High  School  (38  percent  Nezro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  enrollment  out  of  a  total  of  4.70O» . 
The  project  grew  out  of  a  recommendatK^n 
of  the  Subcommlsslon  on  Guidance.  Educa- 
tional Stimulation  and  Placement  (whoje 
chairman  is  also  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mission) of  the  board  of  education's  Com- 
mission on  Integration.  The  subcommlfe- 
slon  called  for  immediate  development  tof 
•an  effective  program  to  assure  every  child 
the  educational  opportunity  and  stimulation 
consistent  with  his  intelligence  and  poteto- 
tlalitles.' "  I 

In  talking  about  the  higher  horizon  prb- 
gram.  this  report  states:  "It  Is.  by  far.  the 
outstanding  program  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation in  the  country." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  New  Yotk 
City  has  made  various  changes  in  schpol 
zoning  laws  which  are  bringing  abouti  a 
greater  mixture  of  the  races  in  the 
schools.  New  York  City  has  a  plant  util- 
ization technique  under  which  under- 
utilized schools  are  taking  Negro  a^d 
Puerto  Rican  students  by  bus  from 
schools  which  are  overutilized.  Betw 
1958  and  1963.  48.000  children  were 
volved  in  that  program.  There  is  o 
enrollment,  under  which  parents 
choose  to  enroll  their  children  in  sch 
away  from  their  own  neighborhoods!  if 
they  believe  their  own  schools  have  a  ^a 
cial  Imbalance. 
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Compensatory  education  and  special 
consideration  are  given  to  children  who 
are  behind  in  terms  of  the  aggregate 
Instruction  which  we  wish  them  to  have. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  other 
States  and  cities  will  do  what  New  York 
City  is  doing.  Then  we  would  indeed  be 
in  a  golden  age  for  our  country. 

It  is  critically  important  that  the  facts 
on  this  subject,  which  speak  so  eloquent- 
ly, be  given  widespread  publication. 

Within  a  day  or  two.  New  York  City 
will  announce  a  hew  plan  for  consolidat- 
ing various  individual  schools,  which 
will  even  further  deal  with  the  subject, 
not  of  segregation,  but  of  the  kind  of 
racial  imbalance  which  does  not  satisfy 
us  even  though  it  may  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  law. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  way  In  which 
a  community  should  act;  and  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  city  of  New  York— even 
with  all  its  deficiencies  and  all  the  argu- 
ments about  them — is  doing  all  it  can. 
and.  in  this  instance,  is  doing  it  through 
its  board  of  education.  This  is  what 
millions  of  persons  in  New  York  are 
backing  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls. 


PROCEDURE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSIONS  OP  THE  SENATE 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  were  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing whUe  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and 
without  obtaining  consent  to  do  so,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  payment  of  any 
expenses  incurred  by  the  committee  while 
holding  such  an  illegal  session — for  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  the  transcript  or  any 
other  expenses  of  the  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Senator's  inquiry  to  be  directed 
to  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate,  for 
determination  of  whether  the  vouchers 
were  signed  by  the  committee  chairman 
or  by  a  subcommittee  chairman,  and 
whether  the  chairman  had  legal  author- 
ity to  sign  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  propound  my  inquiry 
only  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  it  will 
be  my  Intention,  in  connection  with  ob- 
jection to  the  holding  of  any  committee 
meetings  while  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
to  hold  legally  responsible,  under  the  law. 
to  whatever  extent  legal  responsibility 
exists,  any  such  Senators  for  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Senate  rule  if  a  committee 
meeting  is  held  without  Senate  authority 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  I  feel  that 
this  matter  is  so  serious  that  it  should 
be  clearly  understood,  before  we  encoun- 
ter problems  which  may  He  ahead,  that 
I  was  never  more  serious  or  more  deter- 
mined to  exercise  my  senatorial  rights  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate enforce  the  Senate  rule  in  regard  to 
no  committee  meetings  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state  it. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Chair 
please  repeat  his  answer  to  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  by  the  Parha- 
mentarian  that  appropriate  inquiry 
should  be  made  by  the  Senator  to  the 
disbursing  office,  to  determine  who  signed 
the  vouchers — whether  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man, and  whether  authority  existed 
therefor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Chair's  statement 
is  that  if  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
or  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
signed  such  a  voucher,  it  would  be  hon- 
ored unless  there  was  objection  by  a 
Senator  and  unless  the  Senate  itself 
voted  otherwise?  Is  that  a  fair  interpre- 
tation of  the  Chair's  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  the  matter  would  be  han- 
dled by  the  disbursing  office,  and  that  the 
disbursing  officer  is  the  appropriate  au- 
thority to  receive  such  an  inquiry.  The 
Chair  would  have  no  authority  to  pass 
UF>on  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state 

it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  mean,  by  his  statement, 
that  the  disbursing  officer  would  go  back 
of  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  since  he  is  not  privy 
to  the  conduct  of  the  disbursing  officer, 
the  Chair  would  be  unable  to  respond  to 
that  inquiry. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
the  disbursing  officer  would  have  to  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  he  would  go 
back  of  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee — for  example,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  that 
committee;  and  it  would  be  up  to  the 
disbursing  officer  to  decide  whether  he 
would  go  back  of  that  signature,  would 
it? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
disbursing  officer  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  appropriate 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  authority  for  the 
signature  on  the  vouchers,  to  determine 
upon  whose  authority  they  were  signed; 
and  if  there  were  objection  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a  meeting  of  a  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee  while  the  Senate  was  in 
session,  such  objection  would  take  the 
form  of  an  objection  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  and  the  determination  as 
to  whether  payment  would  be  made 
would  be  made  by  the  disbursing  officer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  If  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
for  I  have  several  other  inquiries  to 
make.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  propound  the  following  parliamentary 
inquiry:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  raised  a  question  of  lav.' 
which  cannot  be  decided  by  a  ruling  by 
the  Chair?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  cannot 
change  the  law? 

I  also  propound  a  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  Is  not  that  a  matter  upon 
which  the  Chair  should  not  attempt  to 
rule,  inasmuch  as  it  is  foreign  to  the 
province  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  in- 
quiry made  of  the  Chair,  in  regard  to 
disbursing  of  the  funds,  can  be  made 
only  of  the  disbursing  officer;  and  the 
Chair  has  no  authority  to  make  a  ruling 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  the 
Chair  has  declined  to  nile  on  that  ques- 
tion; and  I  also  understand  that  the 
Chair  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  If  I  may 
do  so  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  may  be  helpful  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  I 
advise  him  that  some  3  or  4  years  ago 
this  issue  was  raised  when  it  was  planned 
to  hold  an  illegal  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  blocked 
the  holding  of  the  meeting  because  I 
checked  into  the  law  and  found  that 
holding  such  a  meeting  would  be  an 
illegal  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
any  members  of  a  committee  who  might 
convene  a  meeting  of  a  committee  in 
violation  of  the  Senate  rule  requiring 
unanimous  consent.  By  holding  such  a 
meeting  they  would  be  personally  liable, 
financially,  for  all  expenses  incurred 
during  the  meeting. 

I  think  this  matter  is  so  important 
and  I  think  such  a  course  of  conduct 
would  be  so  reprehensible  that  I  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  hold 
legally  responsible  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  participates  In  such  an  act  of 
malfeasance  and  misuse  of  Federal 
funds  by  holding  a  committee  meeting 
under  such  circumstances.  Such  an  il- 
legal meeting  would  amount  to  spending 
taxpayers'  money  in  paying  the  expenses 
for  that  committee  meeting  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  In  violation  of  the 
Senate  rule. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  try  to  ascertain — and  I  believe 
I  have — whether  in  such  circumstances, 
the  disbursing  officer  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  whether  the 
signature  on  the  vouchers  was  correct 
and  whether  the  expenses  were  properly 
and  legally  Incurred.  How  far  he  might 
wish  to  go  in  making  that  inquiry,  and 
how  far  he  might  wish  to  go  thereafter, 
would  be  for  him  to  determine,  as  I  un- 
derstand. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said — 
and  correctly,  I  believe — that  this  is  a 
question  for  the  Senate  to  decide,  If  such 
a  problem  develops. 

I  bring  up  this  matter  because  at  pres- 
ent— and  for  the  flxst  time,  according 


to  my  understanding — the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  does  not  have 
blanket  authority  to  hold  meetings  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  probably  Is  correct  in 
calling  attention  to  that  situation;  but 
I  point  out.  In  addition,  that  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  certain  great  expenditures  must 
be  made  by  the  Government,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  its  essential 
business. 

Some  expenditures  of  our  Government 
must  go  on.  A  great  question  will  arise 
If  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions cannot  act  on  the  appropriations. 
What  then  will  occur? 

This  morning  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  President  had  sent  in  another 
bill  requesting  various  supplementary 
appropriations  that  are  of  Immediate 
concern  to  our  Grovernment.  I  believe 
another  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
is  still  pending  in  the  House.  At  the 
moment  I  cannot  say  what  expenditures 
itemized  in  that  bill  are  vital  to  carry 
on  our  Government  this  year,  but  I  bring 
out  these  questions  because  it  seems  to 
me  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
very  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the 
functions  of  our  Government  and  its 
various  departments  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  act.  If  it  must  act 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  half  past 
8  in  the  morning,  that  is  a  subject 
for  the  chairman  to  decide.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  question  of  vital  con- 
cern, or  may  become  a  question  of  vital 
concern  to  our  Government  in  the  days 
to  come. 


TRIBUTE   TO  TED  PATRICK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  learned  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Hill  Patrick,  known  to  his  friends  as  Ted 
Patrick,  editor  of  Holiday  magazine,  died 
in  New  York  City  several  weeks  ago. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Ted 
Patrick  personally  and  to  admire  his 
excellent  editorship  of  Holiday.  His  per- 
sonality pervaded  this  most  interesting 
and  exciting  magazine  and  it  was  a  per- 
sonality which  brought  an  excitement  of 
foreign  Ismds  and  places  to  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  upon  the 
monthly  publication  of  Holiday. 

The  publishing  world  and  many  indi- 
viduals have  lost  a  true  friend  with  the 
death  of  Ted  Patrick.  I  wish  to  extend 
to  his  surviving  relatives  my  personal 
condolences  on  their  loss.  I  know  that 
the  American  publishing  industry  is 
much  poorer  for  his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Mr.  Patrick  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Mar.  IS. 

1964] 
Ted    Patrick    Dies — Magazine    EDiroe — Man 

or   Mant    Interests   Built   Up    Holidat's 

CIRCTTLATION 

Ted  Patrick,  editor  of  Holiday  magazine, 
died  Wednesday  night  in  New  York  Hospital, 
which  he  entered  on  March  1  suffering  from 
hepatitis.  He  was  62  years  old  and  lived  at 
455  East  61st  Street. 


Perhaps  the  happiest  circumstance  in  Mr. 
Patrick's  life  was  the  natural  blending  of 
his  i>ersonallty  with  his  Job.  When  asked 
how  many  hours  he  spent  working,  he  re- 
plied, "Just  about  everything  I  do  relates  to 
Holiday." 

What  he  did  covered  a  wide  field.  Good 
food  cmd  drinks,  travel,  watching  baseball 
and  playing  tennis,  breeding  champion 
Airedale  terriers,  writing  about  these  mat- 
ters and  living  life  to  the  full  occupied  Mr. 
Patrick  over  the  years. 

Although  he  was  an  old  hand  at  advertis- 
ing, Mr.  Patrick  greatly  preferred  editing, 
for  he  observed: 

"The  difference  is  that  an  editor  Is  left 
more  to  his  own  devices.  He  doesn't  have  a 
client — that's  the  biggest  difference  in  the 
world.  Your  only  client  is  the  reader,  and 
for  that  reason  you  can  go  directly  to  him." 

In  1946  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  took  Mr. 
Patrick  off  a  secret  magazine  project  to  as- 
sign him  to  Holiday,  which  had  four  Issues 
out  and  was  sagging.  He  tackled  the  prob- 
lem vigorously,  making  the  magazine  bigger 
and  better  with  respect  to  both  editorial 
content  and  graphic  display.  During  his 
career,  Mr.  Patrick  sent  215  issues  to  press 
and  saw.  on  the  day  before  his  death,  guar- 
anteed circulation  raised  to  1  million  copies. 

The  last  signed  article  he  wrote  for  Holiday 
appeared  in  January  1963.  It  was  about  the 
mud  baths  and  curative  waters  of  Ischla, 
an  Italian  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

ENTHUSIASTIC    GOURMET 

An  enthiisiastlc.  albeit  modest,  gourmet, 
Mr.  Patrick  was  a  member  of  the  Conlerle 
des  Chevaliers  du  Tastevln.  Pew  indeed 
were  the  first-class  restaurants  here  or 
abroad  that  had  not  served  him,  and  he 
wrote  about  them  appreciatively. 

"This  affinity  with  food  was  quickly 
brought  into  the  editing  of  Holiday,"  Mr. 
Patrick  noted  In  1960.  "Pood  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  of  where  to  go,  where  to  stop. 
Food  is  a  determinant  in  the  enjoyment  of 
any  place  or  on  any  carrier.  Pood  can  make 
or  mar  any  holiday.  Pood  can  play  a  potent 
part  In  making  life  dull  or  exciting.  Strange 
and  wonderful  things  have  been  happ>enlng 
to  food  and  to  eating  in  the  United  States." 

On  January  20  of  this  year.  In  a  rare 
tribute.  IS  advertising  executives  inserted  a 
fiill  page  advertisement  in  the  New  Ycwk 
Times.     LAuding  Mr.  Patrick,  it  said  in  part: 

"Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  you 
entertain  us  and  you  enthrall  us.  You  have 
pursued  excellence,  and  you  have  achieved 
It.     You  are  a  great  editor." 

Edwin  HIU  Patrick,  invariably  known  as 
Ted,  was  born  in  Rutherford.  NJ.,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1901.  Although  no  record  of  his 
education  can  be  foxind.  It  is  known  that  he 
became  a  sportswrlter  on  the  Rutherford 
Republican  at  a  time  when  he  was  a  semi- 
professional  baseball  player  and  was  better 
than  fair  on  a  tennis  court. 

SERVED  WITH  OWI 

Mr.  Patrick  embarked  upon  an  advertising 
career  in  1928  as  a  cop3rwrlter  with  Young  & 
Rublcam.  During  the  1930's  he  wrote  emo- 
tional, pacifist  copy,  without  pay.  for  World 
Peaceways.  The  most  striking  of  these  dis- 
plays In  national  magazines  showed  a  steel - 
helmeted  skeleton  captioned  "Comfed  Kid 
from  the  West." 

Nevertheless,  in  World  War  U.  he  served  as 
head  of  the  graphics  section  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  where  he  was  resp>onsible 
for  all  printed  material.  Mr.  Patrick  Joined 
Compton  Advertising  as  vice  president  and 
a  director  in  1944.  remaining  until  he  went 
to  Curtis  2  years  later. 

Last  September  he  was  elected  first  chair- 
man of  tile  American  Society  of  Magazine 
Editors,  which,  he  hoped,  would  "keep  maga- 
zines strong  and  free." 

"The  choice  of  Ted  Patrick  was  a  good 
one."  a  magazine  executive  said.     "This  man 
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has  the  respect  of  the  Industry  for  the  klnc 
of  job  he-8  done  at  Holiday.     And  he'll  ge  ; 
things  done  for  the  Industry." 

Jiir  Patrick's  office  at  Holiday  had  thd 
usual  appointments  of  a  successful  editor 
but  also  a  scattering  of  spices  and  sauces, 
French  and  Italian  decorations  are  framed, 
together  with  his  Tastevin  certificate,  anc. 
one  other,  in  Chinese  script,  with  the  trans'- 
lation  on  the  back:  "To  Ted  Patrick— a  vlr 
tuous  pine  tree  with  a  great  degree  of  zeal 
and  strength." 

Mr      Patrick's     wife,     the     former     Veru 
Yereance,    died    in    October.     Svirvivlng   ars 
two  brothers,  Arthur,  of  Cedar  Knolls.  N.J 
and  G.  A.  Patrick,  of  Rutherford,  N.J. 


March  2Jf 


Tuesday.  June  18  at  3:30  pjn..  Guild  of 
Carillonneurs  in  North  America— voluntary 
concert,  Mr.  Leen  't  Hart. 

Sunday,  June  21  at  3  p.m..  Mr.  Mllford 
Myhre. 

Sunday.  June  28  at  3  p.m..  Mr.  Sidney 
Giles. 


THE  NETHERLANDS   CARILLON 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presiden^. 
eaxlier  this  year  I  discussed  on  the  Senj- 
ate  floor  the  need  to  reactivate  thfe 
Netherlands  carillon  which  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  near  Ar^ 
Ungton  National  Cemetery.  I  subsi^ 
quently  learned  that  efforts  were  alread}^ 
underway  to  reactivate  the  carillon  and 
that  an  expanded  schedule  of  concer^ 
would  be  presented  in  the  1964  seasoi^. 
Mr  Frank  P.  Law.  carillonneur  of  th(e 
Washington  Memorial  Chapel  at  Vall^ 
Forge,  Pa.,  was  one  of  those  persoijs 
working  to  utilize  the  Netherlands  caril- 
lon more  fully.  [ 

I  have  had  correspondence  with  Mt. 
Law  and  recently  he  sent  to  me  a  sched- 
ule for  the  summer  concerts  series.  Tl^e 
next  concert  will  take  place  on  Eastdr 
Sunday  at  3  pjn.,  and  Mr.  Law  wQl  be 
the  carillonneur  at  this  time.  I  urge  ajl 
Members  of  Congress  and  residents  Of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  to 
attend  this  concert  on  Easter  Sunday 
afternoon.  This  is  an  imusual  oppor- 
tunity and  I  hope  many  persons  will  take 
advantage  of  it.  J 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  coii- 
sent  that  the  schedule  for  the  summer 
concert  series  at  the  Netherlands  caril- 
lon at  Arlington,  Va..  be  printed  in  tt^e 
Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedme 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi^, 
as  follows: 

The  Netherlands  Carillon,  Arlington 
Summer  Concert  Series — 1964 

Sunday,  March  29  at  3  p.m.,  Easter  Suji- 
day — voluntary  concert,  Mr.  Prank  P.  Law 

Sunday,  April  5  at  3  pxn..  Mr.  Lela<id 
Richardson. 

Friday,  April  10  at  3:30  p.m..  Cherry  Blcs 
Bom  Festival,  Mr.  Charles  Chapman. 

Sunday,  AprU  12  at  3  p.m.,  Mr,  Lelabd 
Richardson. 

Sunday,  AprU  19  at  3  p.m.,  Mrs.  Jaitet 
Dundore. 

Sunday,  April  26  at  3  pjn.,  Mr.  Prank 
Law.  , 

Sunday.  May  3   at  3  pjn..  Prof.  Percltal 

Price. 

Tuesday,  May  5  at  3:30  pjn..  Liberation 
the  Netherlands,  Prof.  Perclval  Price. 

Sunday,  VL&j  10  at  3  pJn..  Mrs.  Frances 
Rogers.  I 

Sunday,  May  17  at  3  p  jn..  Bdr.  Remy  Mulljer. 

Sunday,  May  24   at  3  pjn..  Mr.  Frank   P. 

Saturday,  May  30.  at  3  p.m..  Memorial  T^y 
Mr.  James  R.  Lawson. 

Sunday,  May  31  at  3  pjn..  Mr.  James 
Lawson. 

Sunday,  June  7  at  3  pJn..  Mr.  Prank 
Law. 

Sunday.  June  14  at  3  pjn,.  Mr.  Leen  't  Hi  rt 
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MINUTE  MAN  AWARD 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent outstanding  event  of  the  winter 
season  in  Washington  was  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion at  which  the  association's  Minute 
Man  Award  was  made  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  the  Honorable  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  another 
Member  of  this  body,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Yarborough.  Many  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  well  as  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Services  and  uniformed  military 
leaders  joined  with  ROA  officials  from 
throughout  the  world  on  this  occasion. 

This  was  a  richly  deserved  tribute  to 
Senator  Smith.  In  his  remarks,  Senator 
Yarborough  quite  properly  declared  that 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  made  for 
herself  a  place  in  history  alongside  the 
outstanding  women  who  are  noted  for 
historic  accomplishments  in  various 
walks  of  life. 

Of  significance  to  me,  in  addition,  was 
the  fact  that  this  presentation,  and  this 
occasion,  exemplified  the  fine  bipartisan 
spirit  which  Americans  can  achieve  in 
the  name  of  national  security.  The  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  Itself  Is  an  ex- 
emplar of  the  nonpartisan  spirit.  Its 
annual  banquet,  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton, brings  us  from  the  two  great  com- 
peting political  parties  together  in  unity 
for  national  security  which  always  has 
and  always  will  mark  the  greatness  of 
our  Nation  and  our  citizenry.  Senator 
Smith,  of  course,  is  a  great  Republican 
leader;  Senator  Yarborough  a  spendidly 
motivated  and  gifted  leader  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  In  the  cause  of  national 
security,  however,  there  Is  no  party  label 
and  in  the  Yarborough  to  Smtth  pres- 
entation there  is  inspiring  harmony  and 
understanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Sen- 
ator Yarborough's  address  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Smith.  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
Bartlett,  all  you  In  Congress,  distinguished 
service  Secretaries  and  able  leaders  of  our 
armed  services,  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
members  of  ROA :  You  have  given  me  a  great 
privilege,  that  of  presenting  a  great  award 
to  a  great  lady. 

I  have  seen,  and  applauded,  the  award  of 
this  Mlnuteman  citation  to  other  national 
leaders. 

To  Senator  Richard  Russell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  truly  a  champion  of  the  cause  of 
national  security. 

To  Congressman  Carl  Vinson,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
dean  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Other  Americans  who  have  made  substan- 
tial contributions  as  citizens  to  national  se- 
curity have  been  likewise  honored  within  re- 
cent years,  and  this  occasion  honors  anew 
these  recipients  of  the  Mlnuteman  Award: 
Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff.  who  has  served  his 


country  in  two  wars  as  one  of  its  great  com- 
munications experts;  Mr.  Bryce  Harlow,  who 
rendered  extraordinary  service  to  his  coun- 
try on  the  sUff  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  on  the  staflf 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  Mr, 
Hugh  Milton,  who  responded  to  a  call  to 
service  in  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 
again  In  the  Korean  war  era,  during  which 
he  served  first  as  Chief  of  Reserves  and  ROTC 
In  the  Army  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and  last  year, 
to  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  whose 
devotion  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of 
national  security  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee  made  him 
a  legend  in  his  time. 

Here  tonight  we  honor  more  than  an  In- 
dividual whose  service  has  been  In  the  tra- 
ditional pattern  of  selflessness  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  higheet  ideals  of  freedom. 

We  pause  amid  the  crises  which  beset  ua 
to  restate  an  historic  national  policy  and  to 
bring  into  new  focus  a  basic  national 
tradition. 

That  is  that  every  citizen  who  is  guaran- 
teed his  freedom  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  owes  to  that  Government  a 
portion  of  his  goods  and  his  personal 
services. 

Our  first  President  gave  us  this  statement 
of  our  citizenship  responsibility.  It  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  a^aln  many  times — by 
many  Presidents.  It  must  be  ingrained  into 
the  consciousness  of  us  all,  generation  to 
generation,  throughout  all  the  generations 
of  our  people's  posterity. 

We  have  seen  in  every  national  threat  how 
the  people  of  the  United  States  rally  behind 
our  common  cause.  Not  for  more  than  100 
years  has  there  been  any  faltering  in  na- 
tional vmlty  behind  a  common  national 
p\irpose. 

You  assembled  here  from  throughout  the 
United  States — and  Europe,  and  from  the 
Far  East — have  given  yoiir  time,  your  ener- 
gies, and  a  portion  of  your  lives  to  the  part- 
time  military  service.  You  understand 
fully  these  words,  because  your  acts  have 
given  testimony  to  this  acknowledgment  of 
a  transcendent  national  duty. 

Prom  all  walks  of  life  you  were  moved  to 
fight  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  oxa 
freedom.  Some  of  you  are  businessmen, 
some  are  from  the  farms,  some  are  teachers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  public  officials.  Some  of 
you  are  Governors,  some  mayors,  some  legis- 
lators— and  a  sizable  group  of  you  are  from 
the  Congress  of  the   United    States. 

I  salute  you  all,  amd  honor  you  for  your 
service. 

I  can  say.  as  did  Winston  Churchill  a  few 
years  ago,  and  as  did  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Teddy  Roosevelt. 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman,  and 
John  F.  Kennedy — and  as  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son now  says — all  In  different  words,  perhaps, 
but  all  with  the  same  meaning — "As  mili- 
tary reservists  you  are  indeed  'twice  the 
citizen."  " 

What  tribute  we  pay  tonight  is  done  in  the 
name  of  this  national  tradition. 

Our  honor  guest  is  here  as  a  witness  to 
the  citizen-soldier  tradition.  She  is  also 
here  as  a  reminder  that  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States  is  a  total  citizenry.  From  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  the  women  of 
America  have  fought  for  and  achieved  our 
freedom  by  the  sides  of  our  men — and  some- 
times alone,  without  the  men. 

Their  names  are  legend — Molly  Pitcher, 
Betsy  Roes,  Jane  Addams,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Elizabeth  Stanton,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Fran- 
ces E.  Wlllard,  Belva  Ann  Bennett  Rock- 
wood.  Helen  Keller.  Frances  Perkins,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt — all  have  pursued  legendary 
careers. 

To  this  list  now  must  be  added  the  name 
of  Margaret  Chase  SMrrn. 

America's  women  have  beauty,  charm,  and 
delightful  femininity.    They  also  have  stout 
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hearts,  free  spirits,  and  a  sturdiness  of  char- 
acter that  thrills  and  motivates  us. 

Our  honor  guest  tonight  belongs  In  the 
company  of  the  great  ladles — the  brave 
women — the  citizens  whose  loveliness  can 
also  be  sturdiness,  and  whose  devotion  and 
love  also  can  be  fixed  on  the  flag  and  on  the 
duty  which  guarantees  our  freedom. 

We  know  what  American  womanhood  can 
do.  History  tells  us — what  we  know  of  our 
women  of  America  in  1964  tells  us. 

I  could  speak  at  length  tonight  of  my 
admiration  for  our  distinguished — and 
brave — honoree — of  the  arduous  duties  sur- 
vived on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  legisla- 
tive conferences,  and  in  public   forums. 

Let  It  suffice  that  I  assure  you  she  never 
asked  for,  nor  needed,  any  special  considera- 
tion. 

This  charming  lady  here  at  my  right  can 
hold  her  own  in  any  flght;  many  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  worked  diligently  to  avoid 
one  with  her. 

She  is  a  worthy  recipient  of  ROA's  award 
as  the  citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to 
national  security. 

And  now  I  add  my  personal  endorsement 
to  the  words  of  your  achievement  award  of 
this  distinguished  lady:  She  was  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Air  Force.  Is  now  a  very 
distinguished  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  pushed  the  boundaries  of  woman's 
hopes  and  aims  for  achievement  in  govern- 
ment out  to  new  frontiers — though  I  doubt 
that  she  herself  would  use  the  term  New 
Frontiers. 

Now.  your  citation  I  will  read  to  her  in 
your   presence : 

"AN  association  RESOLUTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  CAREER  OF  THE  HONORABLE  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH 

"Whereas  throughout  her  career  In  the 
Congress  Senator  Smith's: 

"  (a)  devotion  to  the  purest  concept  of  duty 
to  country; 

"(b)  nobility  of  her  purpose  in  leadership 
for  adequate  national  security; 

"(c)  steadfastness  of  her  dedication  to  the 
cltlzen-reservlst  tradition; 

"(d)  clarity  of  her  Judgment  to  Insure 
strength,  effectiveness,  and  high  morale  In 
the  Nation's  military  force,  have  given  con- 
fidence +-0  her  generation,  Inspiration  to  pos- 
terity, and  safety  to  this  Nation's  institutions 
and  Ideals:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  In  the  name  of  the  Mln- 
uteman, whose  genius  in  patriotism  gave 
our  citizens  the  will  to  exist  as  a  free  people, 
in  recognition  of  her  great  service  to  the 
United  States,  this  association  proudly  rec- 
ognizes her  service  as  a  patriot  and  its 
meaningfvil  contribution  to  the  national 
security  shared  by  every  American  citizen  in 
these  times, 

"James  E.  Frank. 
"Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army  Reserve, 

"President  of  the  Council. 
"John  T.  Carlton, 
"Colonel,  U.S.  Army  Reserve, 

"Secretary  of  the  Council." 

And  now,  representing  my  fellow  ROA'ers, 
and  on  your  behalf,  I  present  to  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  the  Minute  Man 
Award  of  1964,  beautiful  In  words  and  In 
appearance. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— ADVERTISEMENT  BY 
COORDINATING  COMMTITEE  FOR 
FUNDAMENTAL  AMERICAN  FREE- 
DOMS, INC. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16  a  full-page  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  Denver  Post  under  the 
heading  "One-Hundred-Billion-Dollar 
Blackjack,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill."  I  have 
talked  with  other  Senators  and  find  that 
this  advertisement  has  generated  large 
quantities  of  mail  in  many  offices,  as  it 
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has  in  mine.  Our  people  are  concerned, 
and  rightfully  so,  about  the  allegations 
which  this  advertisement  makes.  A  mere 
reading  of  the  headlines  is  enough  to 
make  this  bill  sound  ominous  beyond 
belief  —  "One-Hundred-Billion-Dollar 
Blackjack";  "Total  Federal  Control"; 
"The  Mystery  Word:  'Discrimination'"; 
and  "Omnipotent  President." 

I  am  always  pleased  when  our  citizens 
are  aware  of  the  issues  confronting  our 
country  and  being  debated  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  not  take  from  anyone  the 
right  to  present  his  side  of  a  real  issue 
which  confronts  us  if  he  does  so  fairly 
and  honestly.  Again,  I  say,  our  people 
are  concerned.  Some  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  have  written  have  apparently 
accepted  this  advertisement  at  face 
value.  Others  ask  what  is  the  truth 
about  the  civil  rights  bill.  The  adver- 
tisement has  obviously  generated  more 
heat  than  light  and  its  very  size,  com- 
bined with  the  vagueness  of  its  accusa- 
tions, make  it  difficult  to  refute,  point  by 
point.  Let  me,  within  my  available  time, 
point  out  some  of  the  more  grievous  half- 
truths  and  distortions. 

The  central  points,  the  main  points, 
the  guts  of  the  whole  advertisement,  if 
I  may  use  that  term,  seem  to  be  con- 
tained under  the  heading  "Total  Federal 
Control."  There  the  advertisement  sets 
out  six  things  which  the  civil  rights  bill 
would  do  if  enacted. 

First.  The  advertisement  says  that  the 
bill  would  allow  people  to  be  jailed  with- 
out trial  by  jury.  This,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  true,  but  it  is  a  half-truth.  What  the 
advertisement  does  not  say  is  that  people 
can  now  be  jailed  without  trial  by  jury 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  would 
be  covered  by  this  bill;  that  is.  disobe- 
dience of  a  court  order. 

The  bill  would  allow  suit  to  be  brought 
for  certain  discriminatory  practices  and 
if  the  court  found  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainant— that  is,  found  that  discrimi- 
nation was  being  practiced — then,  it 
could  issue  an  injimction  forbidding 
those  discriminatory  practices.  If  the 
person  against  whom  the  Injunction  is 
issued  then  continued  to  discriminate  in 
disobedience  of  the  court  order,  he 
could  be  jailed. 

The  second  charge  made  under  that 
heading  against  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
that  it  would  allow  the  Government  to 
hold  star  chamber  sessions  and  to  im- 
prison those  who  disclose,  without  per- 
mission, what  went  on  behind  its  closed 
doors.  This  charge,  too,  is  true  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  again  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  tell  the  whole  truth.  The 
provision  for  a  so-called  star  chamber 
proceeding  is  contained  in  the  title  deal- 
ing with  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
That  Commission  is  not  given  the  power 
to  order  anyone  to  do  anything  except 
appear  and  give  testimony  in  a  matter 
which  is  being  investigated  by  the  Com- 
mission. Its  main  duties  are  investiga- 
tory and  it  is  directed  to  make  reports, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress,  as  to  its  activities,  findings, 
and  recommendations.  It  is  authorized 
to  hold  executive  sessions  and  the  bill 
provides : 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incximlnate  any  per- 


son, it  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony or  summary  of  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony in  executive  session. 

That  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In 
executive  session  then  is  privileged  and 
must  not  be  released  without  the  consent 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The 
section  is  designed  to  protect  innocent 
persons  against  whom  a  charge  has  been 
made  and  which  the  Commission  is  in- 
vestigating. I  would  be,  personally,  very 
reticent  to  take  away  the  authority  of 
any  investigatory  body  to  hold  execu- 
tive sessions  and  I  dare  say  that  my 
southern  friends  would  not  be  any  hap- 
pier with  this  bill  if  it  were  to  provide 
that  all  sessions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission were  required  to  be  public. 

Third.  This  advertisement  under  the 
heading  "Total  Federal  Control"  charges 
that  the  bill  would  deny  an  individual 
the  right  to  freely  seek  employment 
without  Federal  interference  as  to  race 
or  religion.  This  is  patent  nonsense. 
What  the  bill  would  do  is  prohibit  an 
employer  or  a  labor  organization  en- 
gaged in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
from  discriminating  against  an  indivi- 
dual on  the  basis  of  his  race  or  religion. 
What  title  Vn  says,  and  this  is  the  title 
to  which  this  refers,  is  that  any  indi- 
vidual should  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties to  seek  employment  and  the  right  to 
compete  on  equal  terms,  for  getting  a 
job.  getting  membership  in  a  union,  get- 
ting equal  pay.  and  an  equal  chance  for 
promotion,  regardless  of  the  color  of  his 
skin  or  the  faith  to  which  he  may  sub- 
scribe. 

The  fourth  charge  made  against  the 
civil  rights  bill,  under  the  heading  "Total 
Federal  Control"  is  that  it  would  deny 
the  employer  the  right  to  hire,  fire,  pro- 
mote, and  demote  without  Federal  inter- 
ference as  to  race  or  religion.  This  is 
true.  But,  I  would  underscore  the  words 
"as  to  race  or  religion."  As  I  said  be- 
fore, title  vn,  the  equal  employment 
opportunities  section,  is  designed  to  give 
every  man  the  right  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  for  job  owwrtunities.  without  re- 
gard to  his  race  or  religion.  It  would 
require  employers  to  hire.  fire,  promote, 
and  demote  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
without  regard  to  race  or  religion.  If 
the  employer  were  engaged  in  an  in- 
dustry ejecting  commerce,  he  would  be 
required  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
follow  nondiscriminatory  hiring,  firing, 
promotion,  and  demotion  policies. 

I  feel  that  reasonable  men  may  differ 
on  the  desirability  of  giving  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  interfere  in 
this  field,  but  it  should  be  stressed  that 
it  is  a  limited  control,  based  on  the 
premise  that  discrimination  in  offering 
employment,  based  on  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin,  is  unconscionable.  Further- 
more. I  think  it  should  be  said  that  an 
employer  does  not  now  possess  the  un- 
limited right  to  hire.  fire,  promote,  and 
demote  without  Federal  interference  in 
other  fields  than  race  or  religion.  Union 
membership,  for  example,  cannot  be 
held  against  a  man  by  an  employer  in 
his  hiring,  firing,  promotion,  and  demo- 
tion policies. 

The  fifth  accusation  under  the  heading 
which  I  have  been  discussing  is  that  the 
civil  rights  bill   would  deny  to  school 
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boards    public  and  private,  and  to  col- 
leges the  right  to  determine.  unhamp<  Ted 
by  the  Federal  Government,  how  t  leir 
students  and  teaching  staffs  shoulc    be 
handled.  This.  Mr.  President,  is  on;  of 
those  accusations  which  I  had  in  mind 
at  the  beginning  of  my  talk,  when  I  said 
that  the  accusations  were  vague.    I  am 
not  quite  sure  what  the  sponsors  of  this 
advertisement  had  in  mind  when    hey 
used  the  word  "handled— how  their  stu- 
dents and  teaching  staffs  should  be  1:  an- 
dled."    They  do,  however,  give  us  a  :lu3 
when  they  say  that  they  have  in  mmd 
titles  IV.  VI.  and  VII.     Title  IV  ceals 
with  desegregation  of  public  education. 
Note  that  it  deals  only  with  public  i  edu- 
cation.   It  does  not  have  any  effect  w  lat- 
soever  on  private  schools.    Of  course ,  we 
all  know   that  desegregation   of  public 
education  has  been  the  settled  polic  y  of 
this  country  and  the  law  of  the    land 
since  the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  was  decided  by  the  Supieme 
Court  in   1954.     Title   IV  embodieii  no 
charge  in  policy.     Rather  it  does  two 
things:  First,  it  would  allow  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  a  civil  acticm  to 
compel  desegregation  of  public  schools, 
when   he  has  received   a  complair.t.   a 
signed  complaint,  and  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  person  who  has  madi ;  the 
complaint  is  unable  to  bring  the   legal 
action  himself  and  that  the  institution 
of  an  action  will  materially  furthei'  the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States:  sec- 
ond, it  would  make  available  assistance 
to  public  schools  and  school  boards  in 
coping  with  special  problems  which  may 
be  posed  by  desegregation.    This  ajisist- 
ance.  by  the  way.  is  not  forced  upor  any 
school  system,  but  is  given  only  upoi  the 
specific  request  of  the  school  invclved. 
It  certainly  is  not  clear  to  me  hov,  this 
title  would  deny  to  school  boards  and  to 
colleges  the  right  to  determine  how  their 
students  and  teaching  staffs  shoujd  be 
handled. 

Title  VI  declares  the  public  poli:y  of 
the  United  States  that  no  person  ii  the 
United  States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  denied  the  benefits  of. 
or  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program   or   activity   receiving   Federal 
financial  assistance.    It  requires  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  establish 
rules,  regulations  and  orders  which  must 
be  consistent  with  the  achievement  of 
the  basic  objective  of  the  statute  author- 
izing the  financial  assistance  in  the  first 
place.    Those  rules  must  be  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.     If 
the  agency  determines  that  funds  are 
being  used  in  a  discriminatory  manner, 
contrary  to  the  rules,  regulations  (ir  or- 
ders which  it  has  established,   it  may 
terminate    the    assistance    under    that 
specific   program.     This   may   be   done 
only  after  a  hearing  and  an  express  find- 
ing of  failure  to  comply  with  the  rule. 
This  action,  the  terminating  of  £,ssist- 
ance.  is  subject  to  review  in  the  courts. 
It  is  plain  that  many  safeguards  have 
been  thrown  up  around  this  right  given 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  cut  off  as- 
sistance funds,  which  are  used  in  a  dis- 
criminatory manner.     However,  to  the 
extent  that  schools,  whether  put  lie  or 
private,  are  receiving  Federal  finfeincial 
assistance,  this  accusation  in  the  idver- 


tisement  is  true.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  specific  program  which  is  be- 
ing aided  would  be  authorized  to  take 
such  steps  as  it  might  deem  necessary 
to  be  sure  those  Federal  funds  were  not 
being  used  to  support  segregation  or  dis- 
crimination. It  is  conceivable  that  both 
students  and  teaching  staffs  could  be 
affected,  under  this  title,  depending  upon 
the  particular  program  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  giving  assistance. 
However,  the  termination  of  funds  is 
limited  to  the  specific  program.  For 
example,  the  bill  would  not  require  that 
the  school  lunch  program  be  terminated, 
and,  in  this  manner  work  a  hardship  on 
the  students,  if  a  school  system  main- 
tained a  segregated  teaching  staff. 

I  have  discussed  title  Vn  previously, 
in  some  detail.  It  could  conceivably 
have  the  effect  claimed  in  the  advertise- 
ment under  this  subheadin'^  if  a  court 
found  that  the  educational  institution 
involved  was  engaged  in  an  industry  af- 
fecting commerce.  There  is,  incident- 
ally, an  exemption  contained  in  title  VII 
for  an  educational  Institution  which  is 
owned,  suppoi  ted.  controlled  or  managed 
by  a  particular  religion,  or  the  curricu- 
lum of  which  is  directed  toward  the 
propagation  of  a  particular  religion. 
This  title  would  have  no  bearing  on  how 
students  are  to  be  handled,  but.  as  I  said, 
it  is  conceivable  that  an  educational  in- 
stitution, if  a  court  found  it  was  engaged 
in  an  industry  affecting  commerce,  could 
be  forbidden  to  discriminate  in  its  em- 
ployment policies  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

The  final  accusation  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  advertisement  sets  out  the 
dire  effects  which  this  bill  would  have 
on  local  and  State  regulations  of  various 
local  affairs.  It  charges  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  would  take  from  local  and 
State  officials  their  rights  without  Fed- 
eral interference  to  handle  local  and 
State  elections;  to  regulate  local  parks 
and  swimming  pools  and  other  recrea- 
tional facilities:  to  regulate  hotels,  res- 
taurants, motion  picture  houses,  sta- 
diums, and  so  forth;  and  to  regulate  em- 
ployment practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  which  relates 
to  elections  and  the  right  to  vote  is  title 
I.    Briefly,  that  title  would  provide  that 
in  any  Federal  election,  the  local  officials 
could  not  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  any 
individual  by  applying  different  stand- 
ards, practices  or  procedures  to  that  in- 
dividual   than    are    applied    to    other 
individuals  in  that  political  subdivision 
of  the  State,  nor  deny  the  right  to  vote 
for  an  immaterial  error  or  omission  in 
the  individual's  application  or  registra- 
tion   form.    Local    and    State    officials 
would   still   establish   the   qualifications 
for  voters,  but  simply  would  be  forbid- 
den, under  this  title,  to  apply  those  qual- 
ifications in  a  discriminatory  manner, 
in  any  Federal  election.    If  a  local  or  a 
State  election  is  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Federal  election,  then  we  find  a 
germ  of  truth  in  the  accusation,  that 
the  local  and  State  officials  will  not  be 
allowed  to  discriminate  in  voter  quali- 
fications for  local  and  State  elections. 
Again,  this  is  no  departure  from  estab- 
lished  law.     The  right  to  vote  cannot 
be  denied  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  and  this  title  is  designed  to  over- 


come some  of  the  more  subtle  forms  of 
discrimination,  which  have  grown  up, 
in  denying  the  right  to  vote. 

The  advertisement  says  that  local  and 
State  officials  could  not  regulate  local 
parks,  swimming  pools  and  other  recrea- 
tional  facilities.     This   is   true,   if   the 
park,   swimming   pool,   or  other   recre- 
ational    facility    is    a    public    facility 
"owned,  operated  or  managed  by  or  on 
behalf    of    any    State    or    subdivision 
thereof."  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
local  or  State  officials  will  not  be  allowed 
to  require  these  facilities  to  be  segre- 
gated.   The  local  and  State  officials  still 
would  have  the  right  to  make  all  rea- 
sonable   regulations    for    their    public 
facilities,  but  could  not  deny  the  use  of 
those  facilities  to  a  man  because  of  his 
race,  or  religion.    This,  again.  Is  no  de- 
parture from  present  public  policy  and 
law.    What  is  new  in  this  bill  is  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  suits  when  he  receives  a  signed 
complaint  that  an  individual   is  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  use  the  public 
facilities,     which     the     advertisement 
speaks  of.  and  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  signer  of  the 
complaint  is  unable  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  and 
that  the  action  will  materially  further 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  will  not  take  away  from  local 
and  State  officials  their  right  to  regulate 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  so  forth,  except 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enforce  segregation  or  discrimi- 
nation in  these  places  of  public  accomo- 
dations. 

Finally,  the  advertisement  says  that 
local  and  State  officials,  under  the  civil 
rights  bill,  will  not  be  allowed  to  regulate 
employment  practices.  This  has  been 
discussed  by  me  earlier  under  some  of 
the  other  headings  in  the  advertisement, 
but  I  will  simply  repeat  that  the  local 
and  State  officials  can  still  make  reason- 
able regulations  as  to  employment  prac- 
tices and  are  forbidden  only  to  require 
an  employer  to  segregate  or  discriminate 
in  his  choice  of  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
discuss,  in  more  detail,  the  many  fal- 
lacies and  half-truths  contained  in  this 
advertisement.  In  the  Denver  Post  of 
March  19  an  article  entitled  "Rights  of 
Non-Negroes  Under  Civil  Rights  Bill 
Spelled  Out"  appeared.  It  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  advertisement  about  which 
I  have  been  speaking  and  answers  some 
of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
in  letters  from  my  constituents.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rights  or  Non-Negboes  Under  Ciyil  Rights 
Bill  Spelled  Out 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 
Washington.  March  19.— The  civil  rights 
bill  now  grinding  through  Congress  has  given 
rise  to  widespread  fears  and  misunderstand- 
ings. 

Congressional  mall  shows  that  many 
whites — northern  as  well  as  southern— be- 
lieve the  bin  will  take  away  some  of  their 
rights  for  the  benefit  of  Negroes. 

An  intensive  publicity  campaign  by  antl- 
civll-rlghts  forces,   partly   aimed   at  earlier. 
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most  drastic  versions  of  the  bill  now  in  the 
Senate,  has  added  to  these  fears. 

The  questions  that  follow  are  among  the 
most  common  in  the  minds  of  many  citizens. 

E£ich  Question  is  based  on  a  charge  made  In 
a  newspaper  ad.  brochure,  or  statement  put 
out  by  opponents  of  the  bill,  notably  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Fundamental 
American  Freedoms  and  its  legal  expert.  Mis- 
sissippi lawyer  John  Satterfleld.  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  committee  gets  most  of  its  money  from 
Mississippi.  The  ad  was  carried  in  a  number 
of  papers,  including  the  Denver  Post. 

The  replies  represent  the  position  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice. 

The  explanatory  material  that  follows  is 
based  on  interviews  with  Satterfleld  and  civil 
rights  experts  in  the  Justice  Department. 

Question.  Will  the  civil  rights  bill  destroy 
your  right  to  sell  or  rent  your  home  to  whom 
you  please? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  will  have  no  effect 
on  discrimination  in  private  housing. 

Explanation:  The  President  apparently  al- 
ready has  the  power  to  ban  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  by  Executive  order. 

By  such  a  "stroke  of  the  pen."  I>resldent 
John  P.  Kennedy  18  months  ago  forbade  dis- 
crimination by  apartment  house  owners  and 
real  estate  developers  who  get  Federal  financ- 
ing. This  order  has  not  yet  been  tested  in 
the  courts. 

President  Johnson  might.  If  he  wished,  ex- 
tend the  order  to  cover  private  homes  with 
FHA  or  VA  insured  mortgages. 

The  Justice  Department  says  the  civil 
rights  bill  adds  nothing  to  this  existing  Presi- 
dential power.  In  fact,  a  sentence  in  the 
bill  specifically  denies  that  it  applies  to  Gov- 
ernment-insured home  loans. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  admit  it  has  no 
direct  effect  on  private  housing.  But  they 
argue  it  would  indirectly  uphold  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  of  authority  to  issue  Executive 
orders  in  this  field. 

Question.  Will  the  bill  cost  you  your  Job. 
your  seniority  or  your  promotion  to  make 
way  for  a  Negro? 

Answer.  With  one  exception,  no.  The  bill 
forbids  racial  discrimination  on  the  Job.  but 
grants  Negroes  no  sjaeclal  privileges. 

Explanation:  White  fe£u-s  of  being  dis- 
placed by  Negroes  stem  from  the  "equal  em- 
ployment opportunity"  section  of  the  bill. 
This  section  requires  companies  and  unions 
to  treat  workers  of  both  races  on  the  same 
basis. 

But  no  "preference"  is  granted  to  either 
race.  There  Is  no  requirement  that  a  com- 
pany or  a  union  take  on  a  certain  number  of 
Negroes  to  achieve  a  racial  mix  or  balance. 

All  that  is  required  is  that  an  employer, 
or  a  union,  not  turn  down  an  otherwise 
qualified  man  because  he  Is  a  Negro. 

Passing  over  a  white  man  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  a  Negro  is  banned.  Just  as  is  the 
reverse. 

The  exception  arises  in  the  case  of  se- 
niority— where  separate  white  and  Negro 
unions,  or  separate  seniority  lists  have  been 
maintained. 

During  the  process  of  merging  the  locals,  a 
worker  who  has  No.  75  on  the  all-white  list, 
for  example,  might  find  himself  No.  82  on 
the  combined  list. 

Question.  Will  the  bill  require  business- 
men to  keep  records  of  the  race  of  employees 
and  Job  applicants?  Will  they  have  to  let 
Federal  Inspectors  check  their  operations? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Explanation:  Without  records  and  Inspec- 
tion, the  Government  could  not  attempt  to 
enforce  this  act. 

The  records  are  necessary,  particularly 
from  Job  applicants,  to  show  If  there  Is  a 
pattern  of  discrimination  In  hiring. 

However,  a  businessman  who  feels  the  rec- 
ordkeeping burden  on  him  is  unreasonable. 
Is  specifically  authorized  to  go  to  court  for 
relief. 


Question.  Will  the  bill  force  some  children 
to  ride  buses  to  school  outside  their  own 
neighborhood? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  specifically  rules  out 
Federal  action  to  require  a  "racial  balance" 
in  schools. 

Explanation :  The  original  draft  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  authorized  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  involved  In  efforts  to  "adjust 
racial  Imbalance  In  public  school  systems" 
caused  by  neighborhcKXl  housing  patterns,  or 
so-called  de  facto  segregation. 

This  authority  was  removed  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  An  amendment  was 
later  added  on  the  House  floor  clearly  ban- 
ning Federal  action  in  this  field. 

This  still  leaves  the  way  clear,  however,  for 
local  school  authorities  to  order  the  transfer 
of  piipils  to  achieve  a  racial  mix. 

Question.  Will  the  bill  threaten  you  with 
the  loss  of  your  social  security  or  veterans 
benefits  if  you  don't  comply? 

Answer.  No.  The  Goverrunent  cannot  cut 
off  your  pension  even  if  you  choose  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Explanation :  The  bill  does  permit  a  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds  to  a  program  that  dis- 
criminates against  Negroes. 

However,  the  cutoff  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  program  that  actually  discriminates — 
not  to  any  other.  A  community  with  a 
segregated  school  system,  for  Instance,  could 
lose  its  Federal  school  aid.  but  It  would  still 
be  eligible  for  Federal  road  money. 

Thus  no  pattern  of  discrimination  by  an 
individual,  or  by  local  and  State  officials, 
would  bring  a  cutoff  in  your  social  security 
or  veterans  benefits. 

Question.  How  about  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  or  to  the  blind,  to  dis- 
abled, or  medical  care  for  the  aged,  or  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation? 

Answer.  Yes,  such  assistance  can  be  cut 
off  but  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Explanation:  These  Federal  aid  programs, 
and  many  others  like  them,  are  administered 
by  State  and  local  governments.  Some  are 
administered  in  a  discriminatory  fashion. 

If  local  officials  persist  in  discriminating, 
and  Federal  authorities  think  they  have  no 
other  resort,  the  funds  can  be  stopped. 

Thirty  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  Con- 
gress first,  however,  tmd  the  right  to  appeal 
the  cutoff  to  the  courts  Is  guaranteed. 

Question.  Will  the  bill  forbid  you  to  dis- 
criminate Just  because  you  have  an  FHA-  or 
VA-lnsured  mortgage  on  your  home,  or  carry 
GI  life  Insurance,  or  have  a  bank  account  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance 
Corporation? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  speclflcally  elim- 
inates this  possibility. 

Explanation:  Millions  of  ordinary  citizens 
receive  Federal  "aid"  In  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment insurance  on  their  life,  house  or 
savings. 

Fears  arose  that  the  bill  would  cover  them 
because  of  Its  ban  on  discrimination  In  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

So  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  House  to 
make  It  clear  that  "contracts  of  Insurance 
or  guaranty."  such  as  FHA  and  VA  home 
loans,  are  not  covered. 

(Note. — Those  few  veterans  who  borrowed 
money  directly  from  the  VA  to  flnance  their 
homes  are  covered,  but  not  the  vast  majority 
whose  mortgages  are  simply  Insured  by  the 
VA.) 

Question.  Will  the  bill  permit  you  to  be 
sent  to  Jail  without  a  trial  by  Jury? 

Answer,  Yes.  If  you  disobey  a  Federal 
court  order  directing  you  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

Explanation:  With  minor  exceptions,  the 
civil  rights  bill  creates  no  new  crimes  for 
which  you  can  be  fined  or  Jailed. 

But  it  does  set  forth  certain  discriminatory 
acts  for  which  a  Federal  judge — after  a 
trial — can  order  you  to  cease. 

Then,  if  you  don't  cease,  the  Judge  can 
clap  you  In  jail  without  a  trial  by  jury. 


Your  crime  would  not  be  violating  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  It  would  be  contempt  of 
court. 

But  the  result  is  the  same — you're  In  jail. 

The  Justice  Department  points  out  that 
there  never  has  been  a  right  of  trial  by  jury 
for  criminal  contempt  of  court.  So  the  bill 
Is  not  taking  away  any  right  you  already 
have. 

In  fact,  certain  new  safeguards  are  added. 
If  you  defy  a  court  order  enforcing  the  voting 
rights  or  public  accommodations  sections  of 
the  bill,  you  can't  be  Jailed  for  more  than  45 
days  or  fined  more  than  $300  without  a  Jury 
trial. 

For  disobeying  a  court  order  involving  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill,  such  as  the  fair  em- 
ployment section,  you  can  be  Jailed  indefi- 
nitely for  contempt. 

Question.  Will  the  bill  let  you  be  ques- 
tioned, In  a  secret  "star  chamber"  proceed- 
ing, with  a  jail  sentence  hanging  over  you  if 
you  reveal  what  happened? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  it's  not  as  bad  as  It 
sounds. 

Explanation:  The  bill  authorizes  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  hold  hearings  to  in- 
vestigate complaints  of  discrimination. 

If  the  Commission  thinks  the  testimony 
might  embarrass  or  incriminate  someone,  it 
can  hold  the  hearing  behind  closed  doors. 
Unauthorized  disclosure  of  the  proceedings 
can  be  punished  by  a  $1,000  fine  or  a  year  in 
jail. 

The  Justice  Department  says  this  provision 
is  not  meant  to  hurt  anybody — just  to  pro- 
tect people  from  premature  or  unfair  dis- 
closure of  unsubstantiated  charges. 

The  secret  hearings  are  only  to  gather  In- 
formation, since  the  Commission  has  no 
power  to  make  anybody  do  anything. 

Congressional  investigating  committees 
hold  such  closed-door  hearings  frequently. 

Question.  Will  the  bill  force  doctors,  law- 
yers, barbers,  and  small  businessmen  to  serve 
Negroes  even  If  they  aren't  engaged  in  "In- 
terstate commerce"? 

Answer.  It  depends  where  your  business 
Is  located.  Sometimes  the  answer  is  yes; 
sometimes  no. 

Explanation;  If  you  live  in  a  community 
where  there  is  a  local  law  actually  on  the 
book  requiring  racial  segregation,  the  new 
Federal  law  will  apply  to  every  business  and 
professional  man.  If  you  serve  whlt<  peo- 
ple in  such  a  town,  you  will  have  to  serve 
Negroes  too. 

In  other  communities,  the  rules  are  dif- 
ferent. 

You  will  have  to  serve  all  races  If  yoxir 
place  of  business  Is  located  "on  the  premises" 
of  an  establishment,  such  as  a  hotel  or 
theater,  covered  by  the  bill. 

You  will  also  be  covered  If  your  place  of 
business,  such  as  a  department  store,  con- 
tains a  restaurant  or  lunch  counter  covered 
by  the  bill. 

But  you  are  not  required  to  serve  Negroes 
just  because  your  store  or  office  Is  located 
In  the  same  building,  or  the  same  shopping 
center,  with  a  covered  establishment. 

A  doctor  or  lawyer  could  have  an  office  in 
a  hotel,  or  upstairs  over  a  restaurant,  with- 
out coming  under  the  law. 

Question.  Will  the  bill  pennit  discrimina- 
tion against  you  if  you  don't  believe  in  God? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Explanation:  An  amendment  added  by  the 
House  permits  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire 
an  atheist — even  if  he  Is  otherwise  qualified. 

This  amendment  was  added  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  bill's  sponsors.  A  Justice  De- 
partment spokesman  called  It  "foolish." 

Question.  Will  the  bill  control  the  selec- 
tion of  members  and  guests  of  private  clubs? 

Answer.  In  most  cases,  no. 

Explanation:  Bona  fide  private  clubs  do 
not  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
There  Eire  two  exceptions: 

If  the  club  Is  not  really  private,  but  allows 
anybody  to  Join  for  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
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Buch   as   the   Playboy   clubs.    It   cannot 
criminate  against  Negroes. 

If  a  private  club  is  located  on  the  prerjilse! 
of   a   covered    business,   such   as   a 
club  connected  to  a  public  hotel,  and 
Its  facilities  to  white  guests  of  the  " 
must  also  serve  Negro  guests. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
easily  apparent  that  this  advertisement 
about  which  I  am  speaking  argues 
innuendo,  that  anyone  who  would 
cept  this  bill  is  a  socialist.  It  distorts 
the  truth  and  in  some  cases  it  complete- 
ly disregards  the  truth.  Its  purpose 
seems  to  be  not  to  inform,  but  to  in- 
flame. Its  authorship  has  been  set  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  adjver- 
tisement  Is  placed  by  the  Coordinajting 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms,  Inc.  This  is  a  high-soiind- 
ing  title,  but  if  we  go  behind  the  jtitle 
we  find  such  organizations  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Sovereignty  Commi^ion 
supporting  this  coordinating  committee, 
by  contributing  at  least  $120,000  to  ^up- 
port  the  lobbying  activities  of  the  co- 
ordinating committee.  I  mention  this 
fact  simply  to  indicate  what  interests  lie 
behind  the  committee.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  than  the 
civil  rights  bill,  which  we  are  nowl  de- 
bating, is  without  spot  or  blemish.  Trtere 
are  sections  which  I  would  like  to  see 
changed.  There  are  two  titles  in  par- 
ticular about  which  I  still  have  reserva- 
tions. I  am  not  yet  sure  how  I  will  vote 
on  those  two  titles,  but,  Mr.  President, 
this  advertisement  does  nothing  to  help 
me  arrive  at  a  well-considered  decision. 
It  sheds  no  light  on  the  real  problems 
involved.  It  makes  one  uneasy,  but i  it  is 
a  vague  uneasiness,  based  on  vagu^  ac- 
cusations. When  the  accusations! 
examined  in  light  of  the  full  truth, 
many  of  them  do  not  stand  up.  In  sfiort, 
it  has  no  place  in  the  forthright 


honest  debate  which  we  have  every  right 


to  expect  in  the  discussion  of  this 
now  before  us. 
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IDEAS  IN  CONGRESS 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tingiiished  colleague  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  has  written  a  very  pene- 
trating analysis  of  one  of  the  serious 
problems  before  the  Congress — the  lack 
of  initiative  on  the  part  of  Congress  itself . 
This  article  appeared  in  the  currentj  edi- 
tion of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  Senator  can  view  the  legisljative 
process  from  a  unique  perspective  be 
cause,  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
points  out,  he  is  the  only  living  Ame;-ican 
to  serve  as  Governor,  Congressman,  ISen- 
ator.  and  Cabinet  member. 

In  this  article  he  points  out  the  ^row 
ing  dependence  of  the  Congress  upon 
the  executive  branch  in  the  very  area 
that  is  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
province  of  Congress  itself — the  m^ing 
of  legislation.  My  colleague  contjends, 
and  rightly  so,  that  the  Congres^  has 
allowed  its  role  to  be  diminished  tt>  one 
of  merely  approving  or  rejecting  lei  jisla- 
tive  proposals  of  the  executive  bianch 


and 


rather  than  its  rightful  role  of  being  the 
initiator  and  moving  force  in  making 
laws  and  originating  legislative  ideas. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  thesis  of  my  col- 
league, and  I  congratulate  him  on  the 
persuasive  manner  in  which  he  pre- 
sented it. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
those  readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom   Saturday   Evening  Post  magazine, 
Mar.  21,  1964] 
Doesn't  Congress  Have  Ideas  of  Its  Own? 
A  Senator  Charges  That  Congress  Merely 
Reacts  to  the  President's  Proposals  In- 
stead OF  Coming  Up  With  Its  Own  Legis- 
lation 

(By  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff) 
In  all  the  recent  uproar  about  Congress — 
the  public  dismay  with  Its  balkiness,  the 
cries  for  Its  reform — the  real  trouble  with 
Congress  has  been  overlooked.  It  Is  simply 
that  Congress  has  surrendered  its  rightful 
leadership  in  the  lawmaking  process  to  the 
White  House. 

No  longer  is  Congress  the  source  of  major 
legislation.  It  now  merely  filters  legislative 
proposals  from  the  President,  straining  out 
some  and  reluctantly  letting  others  pass 
through.  These  days  no  one  expects  Con- 
gress to  devise  the  important  bills.  Instead, 
the  legislative  views  of  the  President  domi- 
nate the  press,  the  public,  and  the  Congress 
itself. 

This  Is  all  virrong.  Making  laws,  not  just 
scrutinizing  them,  Is  the  job  of  Congress. 
That  job  requires  Initiation,  not  simply  pas- 
sive reaction  to  executive  branch  requests. 
Yet  Congress  has  surrendered  the  Job — so 
completely  that  the  press  and  the  Nation 
now  "score "  a  President's  success  by  the 
number  of  his  requests  he  gets  through  Con- 
gress. In  the  scoring,  a  Presidential  request 
approved  by  Congress  counts  as  a  victory, 
and  a  rejected  request  counts  as  a  defeat. 
Since  January,  when  President  Johnson  de- 
livered his  eloquent  and  farsighted  state  of 
the  Union  message  and  the  requests  began 
to  flow  from  the  White  House  to  Capitol  Hill, 
the  scorekeepers  have  been  busy. 

It  is  not  the  President  who  is  at  fault.  His 
Office  Is,  under  the  Constitution,  a  position 
of  extraordinary  leadership — In  the  Nation 
and  the  entire  world.  It  is  part  of  his  job  to 
give  Congress  his  recommendations  for  need- 
ed legislation. 

This  Is  President  Johnson's  rightful  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  bell-ve  that  he  is  dis- 
charging it  well,  as  President  Kennedy 
did  before  him.  Both  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  wide  range  of  constructive  and 
Imaginative  proposals.  Many  Kennedy  pro- 
posals have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
and  the  country  Is  the  better  for  them. 
Many  of  President  Johnson's  legislative  pro- 
{XDsals  miist  and  will  be  enacted. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  way  the  Pres- 
ident discharges  his  responsibilities.  My 
point  Is  that  Congress  has  failed  to  exer- 
cise Its  own. 

I  do  not  mean  just  a  failure  to  pass  bills. 
There  have  been  failures  in  this  respect. 
Some  needed  bills  have  not  been  passed  and 
many  that  were  approved  were  unduly  de- 
layed. For  these  failures  Congress  has  re- 
ceived much  criticism.  Some  of  that  criti- 
cism   Is   deserved,    though   the   accomplish- 


ments of  Congress  last  year  are  far  greater 
than  is  generally  recognized.  The  test  ban 
treaty  and  major  bills  for  college  aid,  voca- 
tional education,  medical  schools,  air  pollu- 
tion conUol.  mental  health,  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  Job  retraining  were  all  approved 
In  1963.  In  fact,  I  predict  the  complete  record 
of  the  88th  Congress,  including  the  tax  cut 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  a  strong  civil  rights 
law.  will  mark  It  as  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive In  recent  years. 

The  critics  of  Congress  have  really  missed 
the  point.  Their  sole  concern  Is  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  enact  Presidential  bills.  They 
don't  even  consider  whether  Congress  is 
doing  any  lawmaking  on  its  own.  What 
these  critics  really  prefer  Is  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government.  They  want  executive 
and  legislative  p>ower  to  be  Joined,  as  in  the 
British  Parliament,  so  that  a  policy  decision 
made  by  the  government's  leadership  can 
be  automatically  made  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  the  genius  of  our  constitutional  system 
is  that  It  separates  executive  and  legislative 
power  and  provides  for  two  coequal  branches 
of  government.  This  Is  a  great  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  It  should  not  be  diminished. 
But  If  the  system  Is  to  work  effectively,  both 
branches  must  fully  exercise  their  constitu- 
tionally assigned  functions. 

My  concern  Is  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
realize  the  full  extent  of  Its  own  role  In 
the  legislative  process.  Congress  need  not 
and  should  not  be  content  simply  to  react 
to  Presidential  requests.  Congress  should 
makes  Its  own  Independent  assessments  of 
the  Nation's  problems  and  come  up  with 
Its  own  answers.  If  legislation  is  needed. 
Congress,  too,  has  prime  responsibility  for 
developing  a  bill.  Yet  this  is  no<t  what  hap- 
pens in  practice. 

Look  how  the  process  works.  There  was 
widespread  agreement  last  year  that  there 
should  be  legislation  to  revise  the  Income 
tax  laws.  What  happened?  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  9,  1963.  Did  It  start  to 
conduct  hearings  Into  the  entire  problem 
of  taxation?  It  did  not.  It  did  absolutely 
nothing  until  the  President  had  drafted  his 
tax  proposal  and  sent  It  to  the  Hill.  Then 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
began  hearings — not  a  general  Inquiry  into 
the  entire  problem,  but  a  hearing  into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  President's  program. 

The  first  witness  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  said  the  program  was  good. 
Other  witnesses  followed  who  said  part  of 
the  program  was  good  and  part  was  bad. 
When  the  hearings  were  over,  the  committee 
met  m  executive  session  and  began  a  llne- 
by-llne  examination  of  each  recommenda- 
tion sent  up  by  the  President.  Some  of 
these  proposals  were  adopted,  some  rejected 
and  a  few  modified.  The  committee  added 
scarcely  any  provisions  on  Its  own  Initiative. 
The  committee  then  drafted  a  bill  to  put 
Its  decisions — or,  more  accurately,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  executive  branch  as  modified 
by  the  committee — into  legislative  language. 
(Congress  deserves  credit  for  doing  this  blU- 
draftlng.  Usually  the  executive  branch 
sends  Its  recommendations  to  Congress  with 
draft  bills  already  prepared.)  After  Rules 
Committee  approval,  the  bill  went  to  the 
House  fioor,  where  amendments  were  not 
permitted. 

Then  the  whole  process  began  again  In  the 
Senate.  In  February,  the  bill  completed  Its 
round  trip  and  ended  up  back  where  It 
started :  on  the  President's  desk. 

The  process  Is  simply  wrong:  The  Pres- 
ident's proposal  should  be  looked  at  with 
care,  but  It  should  not  be  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  story.  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  for  Congress  to  spend  all 
its  time  deciding  whether  the  President's 
proposal  Is  good  or  bad.  Let  Congress  pro- 
vide Its  own  answers  to  the  problem.     Let 
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the  hearings  roam  broadly  over  the  entire 
field  of  taxation  and  the  economy,  and  when 
they  are  concluded,  let  the  people's  elected 
representatives  draw  up  a  bill  that  they  be- 
lieve Is  right. 

When  I  entered  the  President's  Cabinet  3 
years  ago,  I  was  frankly  surprised  at  the 
deferential  attitude  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress exhibited  toward  the  executive  branch. 
Of  course,  I  know  they  make  critical  speeches 
and  cut  budget  requests,  but  beneath  these 
headline-making  events  is  an  unreported 
story  of  silent  acquiescence  to  administra- 
tion views. 

Representatives  and  Senators  often  called 
me  to  find  out  what  position  the  adminis- 
tration would  take  on  a  bill  of  theirs  or  what 
type  of  draft  legislation  would  be  submitted 
by  the  White  House.  I  was  sorry  they  put 
so  much  emphasis  on  what  position  I  would 
take.  I  was  more  Interested  In  knowing 
what  position  they  would  take. 

It  Is  the  same  story  here  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  heard  ranking  members  privately  ad- 
mit that  their  pet  bills  were  doomed  because 
of  opposition  from  the  executive  branch. 
"Why  don't  you  ask  for  hearings  on  that 
bill?"  I  asked  a  colleague  the  other  day, 
"It  sotmds  to  me  like  a  really  good  Idea." 

"It's  no  use,"  he  replied.  "The  adminis- 
tration Is  dead  set  against  It.  It  wouldn't 
have  a  chance." 

In  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee last  year,  the  Kennedy  ald-to-educa- 
tlon  bill  was  being  considered.  The  Presi- 
dent had  packaged  many  separate  proposals 
In  one  bill  and  urged  Congress  to  pass  the 
entire  bill.  What  was  the  reaction  In  the 
committee?  "This  Is  terrible;  the  President 
has  got  to  set  priorities.  He  should  tell  us 
which  proposals  he  really  wants;  otherwise 
how  are  we  to  proceed?" 

When  I  served  In  the  Cabinet,  I  had  an 
obligation  to  present  the  administration's 
view  of  what  was  important.  But  now  that 
I  serve  In  the  legislative  branch,  I  should  not 
Just  mark  time  until  the  executive  branch 
makes  up  my  mind  for  me.  I  was  elected  to 
make  judgments  for  myself  and  my  con- 
stituents. That  is  the  business  of  everyone 
in  Congress. 

A  practice  that  started  many  years  ago 
as  an  orderly  procedure  for  consolidating 
views  within  the  executive  branch  has  now 
grown  into  an  unofficial  preveto  power. 
This  is  the  practice  of  referring  nearly  all 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  various  agencies  of  Government  for 
a  report  of  the  administration's  position. 
Say  you  have  a  proposal  to  cut  the  tariff  on 
widgets.  You  draft  a  bill,  and  It  Is  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  Then  the  bill 
goes  downtown  for  reports  from  the  adminis- 
tration. It  may  be  looked  at  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  Treasury  Department. 
State  Department,  Tariff  Commission,  and 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

Weeks  later  the  replies  come  back.  "No," 
says  the  executive  branch,  "we  have  carefully 
considered  this  WU  and  we  would  be  just  as 
happy  If  It  didn't  pass."  Unless  your  bill  has 
acquired  the  popularity  of  apple  pie,  that 
reply  from  the  administration  means  the 
end  of  the  line.  Chances  are  there  won't 
even  be  a  hearing.  Prospects  for  ultimate 
passage  are  virtually  nil. 

Let  us  have  the  views  of  the  executive 
branch.  Often  extremely  constructive  sug- 
gestions are  made  In  executive  reports;  they 
Improve  the  proposed  bill.  But  If  the  Con- 
gress permits  the  administration's  disap- 
proval to  bring  the  legislative  process  to  a 
complete  stop.  It  makes  a  great  mistake. 

If  the  administration  serloxisly  believes 
that  a  proposed  bill  is  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  the  Constitution  sets  out  the  ap- 
propriate   procedvire    to    be    followed — ^the 
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Presidential  veto.  Yet  many  people  have 
come  to  believe  that  when  a  political  party 
controls  both  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress, the  veto  should  be  put  on  the  shelf. 
If  a  Democratic  Congress  passes  a  bill  that 
so  displeases  a  Democratic  President  that  he 
must  veto  It,  then — people  think — somewhere 
along  the  line  somebody  goofed.  According 
to  this  popular  notion.  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress should  not  embarrass  the  President  by 
sending  up  a  bill  he  doesn't  like. 

This  Is  nonsense.  The  Congress  has  a 
Job  to  do — making  laws.  The  President  has 
one  too — reviewing  those  laws  and  either 
signing  or  vetoing  them.  Yet,  when  one 
party  controls  both  branches.  It  is  rare  for 
Congress  to  send  the  White  House  a  major 
bill  that  will  be  vetoed.  To  some,  this  may 
show  harmony  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  To  me  it  shows  that 
Congress  Is  not  doing  the  Job  the  people 
elected  It  to  do. 

I  think  that,  no  matter  which  party  con- 
trols the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
the  legislative  process  would  work  far  better 
If  several  bUls  Incurred  vetoes  during  each 
Congress,  including  bUls  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  high  public  Interest.  These  vetoes 
would  show  that  Congress  has  thrown  off  Its 
complete  dependence  on  administration  ap- 
proval. It  would  also  make  the  Issues  more 
meaningful  to  the  country. 

In  the  election   of  1948,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  a  clear-cut  Issue  before  the  voters 
precisely  because  It  had  been  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident   Truman    and    passed    over    his    veto. 
Again,  the  need  for  housing  legislation  was 
brought    clearly    Into   focus    In    1959    when 
President  Elsenhower  vetoed  a  hoxoslng  bill. 
The  broad  scope  of  the  bill  that  ultimately 
became   law   2   years    later  under  President 
Kennedy  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  sharpen- 
ing of  the  issue  after  the  Eisenhower  veto. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion  Control   Act  Amendments  of   1961.     A 
broad,   national   antipollution   program  was 
enacted  the  year  after  President  Elsenhower 
referred  to  the  problem  as  "uniquely  local." 
Because  lawmaking  In  Congress  Is  now  so 
heavily  Influenced  by  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  a  subtle  distortion  has  occurred 
In   the   press   and  so   In   the  minds  of  the 
public.     Whenever  the  President  sends  one 
of  his  proposals  to  Congress,  reporters  Im- 
mediately ask  Senators  and  Representatives 
what    they    think    of    the    President's    bill. 
They  dont  ask  Senator  X  what  he  thinks 
should  be  done — whether  he  thinks  any  bUl 
Is  needed,  and  If  so,  what  kind  of  a  bill  he 
thinks  best.     Their  inquiry  is  always  con- 
fined   to   the   alternatives    of   being    for   or 
against  the  President's  bill. 

The  result  Is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
public,  especially  people  who  do  want  some- 
thing done  about  the  particular  problem, 
tends  to  think  that  the  only  answer  Is  the 
President's  answer.  Being  for  the  President's 
blU  Is  a  good  position,  and  being  opposed  is 
bad.  And  as  the  bill  goes  through  the  legis- 
lative process,  these  people  are  led  to  believe 
that  any  change  in  the  President's  biU  Is  a 
setback  for  him,  and  the  elimination  of  some 
provision  a  total  defeat. 

NO    MORE  filibusters 

Meanwhile  the  critics  go  right  on  urging 
Congress  to  change  Its  procedures,  make  re- 
forms and  generally  reorganize  Itself.  I 
agree  that  some  rule  changes  are  called  for. 
The  filibuster  should  not  be  allowed  to  block 
a  vote  on  measures  favored  by  a  majority,  and 
some  delays  In  committee  and  floor  con- 
sideration of  bUls  should  be  eliminated. 
Some  rule  changes  are  needed,  but  the  basic 
difficulty  lies  not  in  niles  of  procedure  but 
in  the  entire  process  of  government. 

Perhaps  the  critics  should  take  a  step 
back   from  the   details  of  the   process   and 


view  It  m  its  entirety.  Then  they  would  see 
the  heart  of  the  matter:  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue has  become  a  one-way  street.  For  as 
long  as  Congress  Is  more  concerned  about 
the  proposals  that  go  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Hill  than  about  the  bills  that  go  from 
Congress  to  the  President's  desk,  congres- 
sional critics  will  go  right  on  attacking  the 
Senate  and  House  for  l«u;k  of  responsibility. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  Insure  responsible 
action  by  Congress  Is  to  give  Congress  heavy 
responsibilities.  The  men  and  women  here 
want  to  do  a  good  Job  for  their  constituents 
and  their  country.  They  are  capable  of  do- 
ing It. 

But  If  all  the  emphasis  Is  on  whether 
they  approve  or  disapprove  of  what  the 
President  has  recommended,  then  they  will 
continue  to  spend  too  much  of  their  time 
reacting  to  the  White  House.  Txirn  the  spot- 
light on  what  they  think  should  be  done 
and  what  they  are  prepared  to  do,  and  there 
vrtll  be  constructive  results. 

Congress  has  a  big  Job  to  do — and  an  Im- 
portant one.  But  first  Congress  must  decide 
to  do  It. 


THE  EROSION  OF  CONSTITDTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  have  addressed  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time  about  the  grad- 
ual erosion  and  chipping  away  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
change  has  taken  place  not  as  a  result 
of  constitutional  amendment,  the  only 
legal  way  our  form  of  government  can 
be  changed,  but  by  Executive  order,  ad- 
ministrative decisions,  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  even  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  so-called  civil  rights  bill  now  un- 
der discussion  in  the  Senate  is  the  latest 
and  most  flagrant  example.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted,  it  will  represent  a  sweeping 
change  in  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment, entirely  without  constitutional 
authority. 

One  of  the  truly  great  political  ob- 
servers and  analysts  of  our  time  is  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  In  the  issue  of  the 
magazine  dated  March  30,  1964,  Mr. 
Lawrence  discusses  "The  Big  Change"  in 
a  most  effective  and  accurate  way.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Lawrence  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Big  Change 
(By   David    Lawrence) 

A  fundamental  change  In  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  government  Is  underway. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  State  legis- 
lature have  adopted  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  such  a  change. 

Yet  the  States  have.  In  effect,  lost  rights 
specifically  granted  or  reserved  to  them  In 
the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  people's  representatives  In  Congress, 
though  doubtful  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  civil  rights  bill,  for  example,  have  been 
threatened  with  demonstrations  and  vio- 
lence in  the  streets  of  their  cities  back  home 
unless  they  accede  to  the  demand  for  the 
passage  of  the  pending  measure. 

The  so-called  Intellectuals  Insist  that  to 
fall  to  interpret  our  written  Constitution  In 
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conformity  with  "the  spirit  of  the  time  >"  Is 
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to  be  reactionary  or  old  fashioned 
18  supposed  to  Justify  the  means. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates 
has  fallen  victim  to  this  Insidious  doctrine. 
It  has  yielded  to  sociological  or  even  poll  tlcal 
tides  in  reversing  decisions  previously  estab- 
lished as  "the  law  of  the  land." 

Assuming  that  each  period  In  history  does 
need  different  laws  and  perhaps  even  new 
functions  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
exercise  Is  It  not  desirable  to  give  the  p(  topic 
a  chance  to  express  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement by  submitting  to  them  spisclflc 
changes  In  the  Constitution  for  approval  or 
disapproval? 

The  liberals  cannot  have  it  both  ways — 
insist  that  the  Constitution  be  obey^  In 
upholding  the  civil  rights  of  the  cltlzefl  and 
yet  permit  the  laws  to  be  written  by  means 
of  decrees  Issued  by  the  lower  courts  a^  the 
behest  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  by 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  now 
has  assumed  the  right  to  pass  on  wtat  Is 
or  Is  not  "discrimination"  ot  "Integration 
or  "racial  imbalance." 

The  change  In  our  system— from  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  to  a  government  of  nien— 
has  been  developing  gradually  over  th(!  last 
three  decades,  but  never  before  have  the 
American  people  been  confronted  as  they 
are  today  with  such  a  flagrant  lntr\islon  by 
government   Into   the   private   rights  af   the 

citizen 

The  present  civil  rights  bill.  If  passsd  by 
Congress,  would  bestow  on  the  courts  the 
power  to  compel  anyone  engaged  In  bujlnMs 
to  give  up  his  privacy— the  right  to  hDe  the 
employees  of  his  choice  or  to  serve  whatever 
customers  he  wishes.  i 

A  retired  Justice  of  the  Supreme  oourt. 
Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  In  an  exposltoi  y  ad- 
dress—delivered recently  at  Sou  the  as  ;  Mis- 
souri State  College  and  printed  In  ful  text 
in  last  week's  Issue  of  this  magailne— 
touched  on  the  difference  between  the  words 
"public"  and  "private"  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law.    He  said: 

"Many  people  seem  to  be  quite  nona  pecinc 
and  unclear  in  their  use  of  the  term  public 
accommodations.'  Those  espousing  passage 
of  the  pending  bill  seem  to  take  th»  view 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  entrepreneurial  esteb- 
lUhments  that  do  business  generally  with 
the  public  are.  or  ought  to  be  held  to  be. 

'public'  .,    „ 

"Those  who  resist  passage  of  the  pjndlng 
bill  seem  to  take  the  view  that.  In  th;  pres- 
ently existing  legal  sense,  as  In  the  diction- 
ary sense,  only  those  enterprises  which  are 
carried  on  by.  or  are  lawftilly  an(.  fulljf 
regulated  by.  the  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment—usually  tax  supported  or  subsidized 
enterprises— are  'public'  and  that  all  others, 
such  as  one's  home.  club,  store,  shop,  or 
office,  or  his  restaurant  or  hotel,  are  'private' 
enterprises,  to  which  only  those  who  are  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  Invited  may,  ol  right, 
come,  and  enter. 

"And  they  contend  that.  Inasmuch,  and  so 
long  as,  this  Is  so.  any  Invitation  expressly  or 
impliedly  extended  to  members  of  th«  public 
may  be  withdrawn  or  negated  by  any  private 
entrepreneur  for  wholly  arbitrary  reaiions.  or 
for  no  reason,  simply  by  the  giving  or  posting 
of  a  notice  accordingly,  and  that  It  Is  beyond 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Pederil  Gov- 
ernment— distinguished  from  the  Sta  te  gov- 
ernment—as held  by  the  Supreme  qourt  In 
the  civil  rights  cases  In  1883.  to  do  ahythlng 
about  It." 

Justice  Whlttaker  added  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  pending  bill  "seem  to  hope 
that  the  Court,  If  again  presented  ^Ith  the 
question,  would  find  Its  1883  oplnloto  to  be 
an  erroneously  narrow  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution." 

Obviously.  If  It  Is  desirable  to  overthrow 
the  decision  of  1883.  there's  a  lawful  way  to 
do  It — by  a  constitutional  amendment     '^^- 


American  people  would  then  have  a  chance 
to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  surrender 
their  rights  of  privacy. 

But  today  the  Constitution  Is  Ignored  by 
a  stampeded,  If  not  Intimidated,  majority  In 
Congress  and  by  a  Supreme  Court  obsessed 
with  the  Idea  that  It  has  the  right  to  over- 
ride at  will  any  previous  rulings. 

This  Is  a  profound  change  In  the  American 
system  of  government.  But  even  more  star- 
tling Is  the  seeming  acquiescence  of  so  many 
citizens  In  the  Idea  that.  If  the  objective 
seems  worthy.  It  doesn't  matter  what  lawless 
methods  are  used  to  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sult. This.  too.  Is  part  of  the  big  change  that 
has  come  over  the  American  scene. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  MAIL 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  past  2  weeks,  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  about  the  fact  that  the 
mail  in  my  office  on  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  was  running  approximately 
equally  opposed  and  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
although  last  year  it  had  been  strongly 
procivil  rights. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  yesterday 
we  achieved  a  breakthrough.  Without 
counting  the  out-of-State  mail,  of  which 
I  received  238  letters  yesterday,  I  re- 
ceived 1,079  civil  rights  letters  yester- 
day, 849  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  230 
against  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  yesterday, 
we  reached  an  alltime  high,  since  de- 
bate on  this  measure  began,  of  four  let- 
ters to  one  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
But  our  troubles  are  not  over. 
For  example,  I  wish  to  read  two  of 
the  letters  which  came  in  yesterday. 
The  first  one  says— and  I  quote  it  in  its 
entirely : 

My  Dear  Senator  Keating:  Stop  the 
civil  rights  bill.  Make  speeches.  Influence 
others.  Filibuster.  Don't  let  them  put  this 
fraudulent  dictator  power  grab  on  America. 
Hack  it  to  pieces.  Fight,  fight,  fight.  Please 
vote  down  this  bill  In  any  form. 
Gratefully, 

That  one  was  from  outside  the  State 
of  New  York. 

This  really  pitiful  letter,  was  written 
from  one  of  the  boroughs  of  the  city  of 
New  York: 

Dear  Senator:  Please  they  are  going  to 
pull  down  our  Board  of  Education  building. 
They  are  going  to  get  rifles  to  shoot  us.  Oh 
dear  Senator,  don't — don't  put  that  civil 
rights  bin  over.  I  beg  you.  My  missus  and 
me  are  scared  to  death. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  really  a  pitiful 
letter.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
educating  the  public  to  combat  the 
"Fight,  fight,  fight"  people  and  to  com- 
fort those  who  are  "scared  to  death," 
entirely  without  cause.  But  I  beUeve  we 
are  beginning  to  see  the  light. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


The 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 

Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 

7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 


to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  7152), 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 

Mr     JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    a 
few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Javits]   said  that  in  South 
Carolina  there  was  no  desegregation. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  wish  to  correct 
the  Senator.  In  South  Carolina  there 
are  schools  which  are  desegregated,  in- 
cluding both  colleges  and  grammar 
schools.  So  I  believe  the  Senator  ought 
to  be  corrected  in  the  statement  that  he 
has  made.  I  can  verify  that  statement. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  referred  only  to  pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  James  Simons 
Grammar  School  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  is 
desegregated;  also  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  is  desegregated;  Clem- 
son  College  is  desegregated.  I  thought 
I  should  correct  the  Record  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  repeat  that  I  did  not 
refer  to  colleges;  I  referred  only  to  pub- 
lic schools. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  James  Simons 
Grammar  School  in  Charleston  is  a  pub- 

lie  school. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
that  is  the  only  one?  Are  there  others? 
Can  the  Senator  give  us  the  figures? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  others, 
but  I  happened  to  have  the  name  of  that 
particular  school  at  my  fingertips  when 
the  Senator  mentioned  the  subject.  I 
can  probably  furnish  the  names  of  other 
schools.  ,„  ^, 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  the  Record,  will  the 
Senator  give  us  the  names  of  the  par- 
ticular schools  in  which  he  claims  there 
is  some  desegregation  and  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  desegregated  schools  and 
in  biracial  school  districts  in  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  I  can  ob- 
tain that  information  for  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  know  that  he  intended  to  bring 
that  subject  up.  Therefore  I  did  not 
have  the  information  with  me  at  the 
time  But  I  remember  the  James  Si- 
mons Grammar  School.  That  school  in 
Charleston  County  is  desegregated  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  breakdown  in  respect  to  white  and 
colored  children? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  have  not.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  that 
information  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  breakdown  as  between  white  and 
colored  children? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  not.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  that 
information  at  the  present  time,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  can  obtain  it  by  arranging  for  a 
telephone  call  to  be  made,  or  get  the  in- 
formation in  some  other  way.  I  did  not 
know  that  the  subject  would  arise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  relied  upon  informa- 
tion furnished  to  me  from  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  accurate  source,  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  I,  too, 
will  check  every  one  of  the  statements 
that  I  have  made  again  and  hasten  this 
very  day.  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do 
so.  to  see  that  the  Record  is  entirely  cor- 

rcct 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  will 
have  no  trouble  in  calling  the  James 
Simons  Grammar  School.  I  may  be  able 
to  get  the  information  from  my  office.  I 
may  have  it  in  my  office. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  have  the  Record  accurate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
seek  further  information.  I  knew  that 
the  Senator  would  be  glad  to  have  his 
statement  corrected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  earlier  today  I  questioned 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  that  there  were  no 
public  schools  integrated  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  at  that  time  I  agreed  to  obtain 
for  the  Record  the  names  of  such  schools 
in  South  Carolina  that  have  integrated. 
In  South  Carolina,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
following  public  schools  have  integrated: 
James  Simons  Elementary,  Charleston; 
Rivers  High  School,  Charleston;  Charles- 
ton High  School,  Charleston,  and  Mem- 
minger  Elementary  School,  Charleston. 
These  schools,  of  course,  do  not  include 
the  colleges  that  have  integrated  nor  the 
parochial  schools  which  have  done  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Earlier 
today,  Mr.  President,  a  question  arose  in 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  in  regard 
to  the  actual,  factual  status  of  desegre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  in  three 
States— Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  I  stated  that  there  was  com^ 
plete  segregation  in  the  public  schools  in 
those  States. 

I  find  that  insofar  as  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina  are  concerned,  the  Rec- 
ord must  be  corrected,  due  to  events 
which  occurred  subsequent  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  figures  on  which  I  based  my 
statement:  My  statement  was  based  on 
figures  in  the  1963  report  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  was  ac- 
curate in  regard  to  the  1962-63  school 
year. 

The  facts  on  which  I  based  my  state- 
ment are  contained  in  table  1  on  page  64 
of  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  shows  that  in  Alabama,  out  of 
114  school  districts  which  have  both 
white  and  Negro  pupils,  none  were  de- 
segregated; the  same  was  true  for 
Mississippi,  with  150  biracial  districts; 
and  the  same  was  true  for  South  Caro- 
lina, with  108  biracial  districts. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  \.— Status  of  desegregation  of  school  districts,  1962-63 


Total  school 

districts. 

1962-63 


Total  with    I       School 
while  and    I     districts 
Negro  pupils,  desegregated 
1962-63       i 


School 

districts 

segregated 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware. .    

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

(ieorgia     

Kentucky 

Ix)ui.sianfl. 

.Maryland 

M  ississippi 

Missouri 

.North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee — 1 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


ToUl- 


Percent. 


114 

416 

87 

1 

67 

198 

205 

67 

24 

150 

1.607 

173 

1.180 

108 

154 

1.461 

130 

55 


6,197 


114 

0 

114 

228 

12 

216 

87 

67 

0 

1 

1 

0 

67 

10 

67 

182 

1 

81 

166 

149 

17 

67 

1 

66 

?3 

23 

0 

l.SO 

0 

150 

?13 

•203 

«10 

173 

18 

•156 

?41 

196 

45 

108 

0 

108 

143 

26 

U7 

910 

177 

742 

128 

32 

96 

43 

43 

0 

3,053 


979 
32T 


2.074 


67.9 


.  Southern  Education  Reporting  Servic*,  Statistical  Summary,  November  1982,  revised  especlaUy  for  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  Aug.  1, 1963. 


'  Estimated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  table 
2,  on  page  65  of  the  Commissions  1963 
report,  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  various  States  are  given.    I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Tablk  2. — Status  of  segregation  and  desegregation,  1962-63, 

Cfihimhrn.  1 


in  17  States  and  District  of 


Columbia 


Alabama - 

Arkansas -- 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida... 

Oeorgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia — 


Enrollment 


Total 


White 


Total. 


'807,287 

448,616 

90,761 

132,900 

1, 183, 714 
987,385 
655,000 

667,528 
590,000 
857.620 

1.141,641 
660,000 
630.628 
629.686 

2.255,593 
933.830 
438,128 


13, 970, 307 


»1 


'527,075 

331.552 

73,769 

22,141 

956,423 

662,244 

'610,000 

'458.270 

« 514. 313 

'300.000 

'  767, 620 

800.289 

'515.200 

'365.340 

'  670. 387 

951. 613 

'704.725 

»  412, 878 


Negro 


10. 643. 839 


>  280, 212 

117,064 

16,992 

110,759 

227,291 

325,141 

'45,000 

'301.720 

U53,215 

•290,000 

'90,000 

341.352 

'44.800 

'265.288 

'159.299 

•303.960 

'  229, 105 

'25,250 


Negroes 

enrolled  In 


de 


Percent  of 

total  Negro 

pupils  en- 


00  Is 


ted  rolled  in  de- 
segregated 
schools 


3,326,468 


0 

247 

9,498 

87.749 

1,551 

44 

24.346 

107 

69,147 

0 

'35.000 

879 

'  10, 557 

0 

1.810 

'7.000 

'1.230 

•15.500 


264.665 


0 

.211 
55.9 
79.2 
.683 
.014 
54.1 

.035 
45.1 
0 
38.9 

.258 
23.6 
0 

1.14 
2.30 
.537 
61.4 


8.0 


.  Southern  Education  Reporting  Service.  Statistical  Summary,  November  1962,  revised  especlaUy  for  tbe  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  Aug.  1. 1963. 
'  1961-6?. 

'  Estimated.  ,  ^  .,      .  j 

«  Offldal  total:  racial  breakdown  estimated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
time  when  these  tables  were  prepared, 
the  facts  have  changed  somewhat.  First, 
I  shall  deal  with  South  Carolina,  because 
it  was  the  State  to  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  referred.  I  be- 
lieve it  only  fair  that  these  statements 
appear  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  earlier  debate.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment I  am  now  making  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD  in  connection  with  the  earlier 

colloquy.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  report  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  up 
to  date,  is  as  follows:  In  South  Caro- 
lina, under  court  order  of  September 
1963,  Charleston  School  District 
No.  20,  including  four  public  schools, 
was  ordered  desegregated.  A  single 
school  district  was  desegregated.  It  ad- 
mitted a  total  of  11  Negro  students; 
there  are  now  10.  It  was  desegregated 
pursuant  to  a  court  order  of  the 
VS.  district  court.  That  desegrega- 
tion was  appealed  and  affirmed  by  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  South  Carolina  there  is 
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one  school  district,  including  four 
schools,  which  now  is  desegregated,  pui  - 
suant  to  coiirt  order,  with  10  Negro  pu- 
pils out  of  a  total  of  265,288  in  the  State 
as  of  1962-63.  as  shown  by  the  table  I 
have  placed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  has.  since  our  coUoqi^ 
earlier  today,  corrected  his  remarks,  $fi 
as  to  give  the  correct  names  of  the  foUr 
schools  in  Charleston.  S.C.  which  ha\e 
been  the  subject  of  these  desegregatiob 
actions.  So  my  remarks  will  now  jibe 
with  his.  J 

As  to  Alabama,  again  the  figure  can  i^o 
longer  be  shown  as  zero;  four  school  dii- 
tricts  were  ordered  desegregated  by  t^e 
courts  in  September  1963.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  as  to  one  of  them.  Governor 
Wallace  sent  State  troopers  to  Tuskeg^e 
High  School,  which  was  the  subject  of  !a 
white  boycott  and  was  then  closed. 

A  Huntsville  school  district  was  rela- 
tively quietly  desegregated,  with  abott 
20  Negroes  in  the  school. 

A  Birmingham  school  district  is  nt- 
ported  to  us  to  have  a  small  white  ai- 

A  Mobile  school  district  is  reported  to 
us  to  have  a  small  white  attendance 

also.  I 

This  means  that  as  of  now,  110  dis- 
tricts remain  segregated;  we  are  sute 
that  one  is  desegregated;  two  probably 
are  desegregated;  and  one  of  the  totbl 
of  4  is  closed.  The  number  of  schojol 
children  to  be  considered  there  is  280,2^2 
Negro  school  children,  out  of  a  total  pf 
807,287  enrolled.  i 

As  for  Mississippi,  we  have  checked 
and  find  that  it  remains  a  fact  that  to 
school  district  in  Mississippi  is  desek- 
regated.  That  Is  exactly  what  the  table 
showed  for  1962-63  and  it  remains  the 
case  for  1963-64. 

We  understand  that  one  school  dis- 
trict has  been  ordered  desegregated  be- 
ginning in  September  1964,  by  the  di|s- 
trlct  court.  What  will  happen  to  that, 
we  cannot  tell.  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  coh- 
nectlon  with  the  reference  the  Senatbr 
from  New  York  has  made  to  Mississippi, 
will  he  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  fe 
should  overlook,  however,  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  prominent  graduate  from 
Mississippi,  perhaps  the  best  kno^n 
graduate  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  |in 
the  entire  Nation — one  James  Meredith, 
who  finished  there  not  long  ago — in  19^3. 
I  believe  the  Record  should  bring  dut 
that  fact.  J 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senatjor 
from  Mississippi  for  addirig  that  piece  |of 
information,  which  we  are  glad  to  hate 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  thit 
based  upon  this  record  of  such  v 
meager  activity  in  connection  with  c^e 
segregation  In  the  States  I  have  meh- 
tioned.  coming  when  it  did,  there  is 
ample  justification  for  my  conclusipn 
that  only  the  most  minuscule  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  respect  in  the 
States  to  which  I  referred.  ' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
present  we  are  discussing  the  question 
of  whether  the  procedure  under  which 


we  are  now  operating  in  the  Senate, 
which  has  stopped  a  bill  that  came  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Without  referring  the 
bill  to  a  committee,  it  is  proposed  to  take 
up  the  bill  immediately  and  start  the 
discussion  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, is  the  best  procedure  in  the  Senate 
or  not.  When  we  act  in  that  way  I  be- 
lieve we  are  setting  a  precedent.  We 
shall  find  that  it  will  cause  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  future.  For  that 
reason  naturally  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  provisions  in  the  bill  to  discover 
why  it  is  given  such  preferential  treat- 
ment. The  question  is  particularly  im- 
portant when  the  Senate  itself  has  a 
perfect  right  to  refer  a  measure  to  an 
appropriate  committee,  a  committee 
which  was  set  up  vmder  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1947,  and  decide  how  long 
the  committee  may  have  the  bill.  We 
have  a  perfect  right  to  say  that  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee  for 
10  days,  2  weeks,  or  whatever  time  would 
seem  fitting.  So  that  is  the  question 
which  is  before  the  Senate  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

When  I  last  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
taking  up  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate without  referring  it  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  did  not 
complete  my  speech,  as  Senators  may 
recall.  The  speech  was  started  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  had  been  speak- 
ing for  several  hours.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  Senators  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  cease  its  deliberations  for  the  week. 
The  recess  occiured  when  I  had  com- 
pleted only  about  one-third,  or  hardly 
that  much,  of  my  speech.  I  should  like 
to  refer  the  Senate  to  page  5281  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  14. 
Senators  will  find  at  that  point  that  on 
late  Saturday  afternoon  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  finish 
my  speech  without  being  charged  with  a 
second  speech  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
hear  the  request.  What  was  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  I  am  reading  from 
the  Record.  I  obtained  permission  to 
continue  my  speech  without  being 
charged  with  a  second  speech  at  a  later 
date.  There  was  no  objection.  I  am 
now  bringing  out  the  Record  at  that 
time. 

In  the  absence  of  objection,  it  was  so 
ordered  and  so  I  speak  as  a  continuation 
of  my  original  speech.  I  had  been  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  minority  report  filed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  reason  I  have  been  quoting  from 
the  House  report  is  because  the  Senate 
has  no  report;  the  Senate  has  no  In- 
formation upon  which  to  base  a  legal, 
legitimate  or  logical  decision  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  has  been  passed  to  us  by 
the  House.  The  Senate  committee  could 
go  even  further  than  the  House  commit- 
tee and  bring  out  facts  that  the  commit- 
tee in  the  House  did  not  bring  out.  That 
is  the  minority  committee  report.  That 
being  so.  I  find  it  quite  necessary  to 
continue  to  place  into  the  Record  the 
information  taken  from  this  minority  re- 
port. 


I  quote  now  from  the  minority  report 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

Although  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to 
include  movie  theaters  under  the  Interstate 
commerce  concept  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  this  bill  would  cover  every  remote 
motion  picture  theater  in  every  isolated  ham- 
let simply  became  the  film  It  screens  was  at 
some  time  transported  across  State  lines. 
By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  the  shoe- 
shine  boy  could  be  said  to  be  involved  In 
Interstate  commerce  because  the  shoe  polish 
he  iises  was  manufactured  in  another  State. 
If  the  reach  of  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause  is  to  be  extended  to  such  lengths, 
then  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  thing  a£ 
Intrastate  commerce. 

Having  named  these  three  categories  of 
private  business  establishments,  the  bUl 
adds  a  "catchall"  category.  Any  retail  estab- 
lishment in  which  one  of  the  three  forego- 
ing categories  of  business  places  is  located, 
or  any  retail  establishment  located  In  any 
of  those  three  categories  Is  covered.  Ergo. 
if  a  lunch  counter  is  located  In  a  drug  store 
or  a  department  store,  the  entire  store  is 
covered.  If  a  doctor  or  lawyer  has  an  ofBce 
in  a  hotel  building,  he  is  covered. 

Again,  even  if  we  assume  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
some  of  these  business  establishments  in 
some  of  these  three  categories  (which  we  are 
not  willing  to  concede) .  still  prudence  wovUd 
dictate  the  exercise  of  legislative  restraint. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  the  Senator  see 
the  column  of  David  Lawrence  the  other 
day,  which  raised  the  interesting  ques- 
tion whether,  if  a  private  club  has  a 
restaurant  in  it.  it  might  be  covered  even 
though  it  might  be  exempted  as  a  private 

club?  ,   ^    , 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes.    I  think  he  is 

correct.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  the  theory  that 
private  clubs  give  their  members  the 
right  to  authorize  guest  cards.  If  a 
guest  card  is  prepared  for  a  man  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  club,  and  he  pre- 
sents himself  with  his  card  and  asks  for 
service  in  the  restaurant,  if  it  refuses  to 
give  him  service  the  whole  club  is 
covered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  way  the  pro- 
vision is  written,  it  looks  like  a  catchaU 
to  bring  in  everything,  even  beauty  shops 
and  barbershops.  All  of  them  would  be 
covered  under  the  bill,  according  to  my 
interpretation,  if  it  should  be  passed  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  now  continue  to 
read  from  the  minority  report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee : 

C.  THE    14TH  AMENDMENT 

The  second  constitutional  base  upon  which 
title  II  is  sought  to  be  predicated  under  sec- 
tion 201(d)  is  the  14th  amendment. 

On  October  15.  1883,  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  an  8  to  1  vote,  rendered  decisions  In  five 
cases  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
civil  rights  cases.  Involved  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  act  of  1875  entitled,  "An  act 
to  protect  all  citizens  In  their  civil  and  legal 
rights"  (18  Stat.  L.  335).  The  defendants 
had  been  indicted  for  violations  of  that  act 
In  that  they  refused  service  in  their  hotels 
and  theaters  to  Negroes.  The  Covirt  ruled 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  the  private 
conduct  of  private  individuals  In  their  pri- 
vate places  of  bvislness  but  only  to  action 
by  a  State,  some  arm  of  the  State  or  some 
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State  official  acting  under  color  of  State  or 
local  law.  The  essence  of  this  decision  has 
been  repeatedly  reaffirmed  by  the  Federal 
courts.  Including  the  Supreme  Court  as  late 
as  1961.  Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson's  Res- 
taurants (268  F.  2d  845  (1959));  Slack  v. 
Atlantic  White  Tower  System  (284  F.  2d  746 
(I960));  Burton  v.  Wilington  Parking  Au- 
thority (365  U.S.  715  ( 1961 )  ) . 

That  was  a  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1961,  stating  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  to  hold  otherwise. 

I  continue  reading  from  the  minority 
report : 

What  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  a  recent  dis- 
senting opinion,  had  to  say  on  this  point  Is 
worth  repeating  here: 

"An  Individual's  right  to  restrict  the  use 
of  his  property  ♦  •  •  lies  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Freedom  of  the 
individual  to  choose  his  associates  or  his 
neighbors;  to  use  and  dispose  of  his  property 
as  he  sees  fit;  to  be  Irrational,  arbitrary, 
capricious,  even  unjust  In  his  personal  rela- 
tions are  things  all  entitled  to  a  large  meas- 
ure of  protection  from  Government  Inter- 
ference." 

We  realize  that  there  are  those.  Including 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  who  feel  that  the  grant- 
ing of  a  State  franchise  or  a  city  or  county 
license  to  private  business  firms,  or  the  use 
of  State  and  local  police  officers  to  protect 
the  business  and  property  of  such  firms,  con- 
stitutes State  action  within  the  meaning  of 
the  14th  amendment.  Those  who  feel  that 
human  rights  In  property  constitute  an  es- 
sential thread  In  the  American  fabric  of 
Individual  liberty  can  never  accept  such 
specious  reasoning,  and  unless  the  Congress 
is  prepared  to  upset  the  decisions  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  rendered  over  the  last  80 
years,  the  public  accommodations  section  of 
this  bin  cannot  be  constitutionally  based  on 
the  14th  amendment. 

Ours  is  a  society  of  free  enterprise 
based  upon  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty and  exercising  of  individual  liber- 
ties. The  American  system  of  business 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  individ- 
ual choice:  One  can  buy  from  whom  he 
wishes  to  buy  and  sell  to  people  of  his 
choosing.  When  one  buys  a  home,  he 
chooses  a  home  in  a  neighborhood  con- 
taining the  environment  which  he  de- 
sires. Some  people  like  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try club  atmosphere;  some  in  a  city 
apartment  house;  some  on  a  farm;  some 
in  the  neighborhoods  of  $30,000  homes; 
and  some  in  an  area  that  is  predominated 
by  people  of  their  own  class,  economic 
status,  race,  or  religion.  Hundreds  of  our 
fraternities  and  social  organizations  have 
been  founded  by  people  of  a  particular 
group  whose  endeavors  many  times  have 
been  the  furthering  of  their  own  kind. 
In  our  society,  we  have  always  been  able 
to  make  an  individual  choice. 

Cannot  the  spKjnsors  of  this  vicious 
civil  rights  bill  not  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion contains  the  awful  authority  to  de- 
stroy the  character  of  American  free 
enterprise? 

We  do  not  need  a  crystal  ball  to  see  that 
the  civil  rights  legislation  as  now  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  will  enslave  our  eco- 
nomic system.  The  Senate,  instead  of 
trying  to  bypass  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  avoid  hearings  on  this  civil  rights 
legislation,  should  be  clamoring  for  full 
hearings  to  gather  complete  information 
as  to  the  effect  this  bill  will  have  on  our 
business  world.  We  need  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  civil  rights  bill  will 
put  American  business,  and  American 
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labor  imions,  and  American  consumers 
in  an  economic  slave  state  comparable  to 
that  which  now  controls  people  in  com- 
munistic nations.  If  we  were  to  hold 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, we  could  find  out  in  an  orderly, 
legal,  and  logical  fashion,  the  rigid  con- 
trols that  this  bill  contains  and  fore- 
warn the  American  people,  as  well  as  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  to  just  what 
they  are  voting  on. 

I  warn  the  labor  imions  of  this  Na- 
tion that  this  bill  will  cause  them  more 
headaches  than  any  other  legislation 
heretofore  passed.  I  want  that  warn- 
ing to  sink  in  with  all  labor  imions.  I 
have  always  been  a  great  believer  in  or- 
ganized labor.  Coming  from  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  where  there  are  few 
organizations,  I  have  always  spoken  out 
for  labor  organization.  I  believe  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  organize,  just  as 
bankers  and  all  other  businesses  have  a 
right  to  organize  for  the  good  of  the 
people  who  make  their  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows. 

But,  watch  my  prediction.  If  enacted, 
this  bill  will  cause  labor  unions  more 
headaches  than  any  law  that  has  ever 
been  put  upon  the  statute  books.  The 
FEPC  feature,  under  which  someone 
comes  in  and  says  he  has  been  discrim- 
inated against,  will  cause  trouble.  At 
the  present  time,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Senators  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  many  people  in  the  civil 
service  come  to  the  committee  and  com- 
plain that  they  have  not  been  promoted, 
or  that  they  have  been  degraded,  in  some 
instances,  because  of  their  religion,  or 
because  of  their  color.  These  com- 
plaints are  made  in  spite  of  existing  law. 

But  if  this  law  is  put  on  the  statute 
books,  we  will  find  our  headaches  mul- 
tiplied 100-fold.  So  I  would  be  derelict 
in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  labor  people  of  this  Nation  to 
what  they  will  be  facing  in  regard  to  this 
particular  legislation  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  put  upon  the  statute  books. 

I  now  continue  to  read  from  the 
House  minority  report  which  has  fur- 
ther reference  to  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

D.    MRS.    MTTRPHT'S    BOOMINGHOUSE 

Excepted  from  coverage  under  both  the 
Interstate  commerce  concept  and  the  14th 
amendment  concept  Is  an  owner-occupied 
lodging  house  with  five  or  less  rooms. 

What  kind  of  roominghouse  would  it 
be  with  less  than  five  rooms  whose  owner 
wanted  to  rent  out  rooms? 

During  the  Attorney  General's  testimony 
before  the  full  committee,  he  was  asked  on 
what  rationale,  legal  or  moral,  this  exemp- 
tion was  based. 

Five  rooms. 

His  reply  was  that  the  "relationship"  in 
such  establishments  was  primarily  social 
rather  than  commercial.  This  indicates  that 
coverage  of  lodging  establishments  is  In- 
tended to  be  based  on  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause  and  that  Congress  has  power  to 
make  exemptions  in  such  coverage. 

Assuring  that  Congress  has  such  power, 
should  Congress  exercise  such  power? 

I  hope  that  they  do  not. 
Should  one  private  businessman  with  six 
rooms  to  let  be  subject  to  a  lawsuit  when 


he  denies  accommodations  to  a  Negro  while 
his  competitor  next  door  does  so  with  im- 
punity? If  morality  Is  Involved,  why  is  It 
moral  for  one  businessman  to  discriminate 
and  immoral  for  another? 

But  the  Inconsistency  Is  even  more  aggra- 
vated. In  answer  to  another  question,  the 
Attorney  General  said  that  while  a  five-room 
roominghouse  would  be  exempt,  a  boarding- 
house  serving  five  diners  would  be  covered. 

If  they  happened  to  serve  diners  in 
a  five-room  roominghouse,  it  should  be 
covered,  too. 

Is  It  legal  or  moral  to  discriminate  in  the 
renting  of  rooms  but  not  in  the  serving  of 
food? 

They  were  asking  questions  of  the  At- 
torney Greneral.  We  have  had  no  op- 
portunity in  the  Senate  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions about  the  bill,  or  to  try  to  find  out 
any  facts  about  it.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  been  advocating  that  it  be  sent 
to  the  committee. 

Personally,  I  believe  it  should  be  sent 
to  the  committee.  It  should  be  treated 
by  the  Senate  like  other  bills  by  being 
sent  to  a  committee  with  definite  in- 
structions to  report  back  on  a  day  cer- 
tain. 

I  believe  that  if  we  send  the  bill  to 
committee,  the  committee  should  have 
a  right  to  make  recommendations  or 
suggestions  when  it  reports  it  back,  and 
not  waste  its  time  discussing  it.  If  it 
came  back  with  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
would  tell  us  what  it  found  in  the  bill  or 
what  amendments  should  be  made  to  it 
to  make  it  better  and  more  workable. 
Even  though  I  personally  am  not  for  this 
kind  of  legislation,  I  am  for  enacting 
legislation  that  is  within  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  Government  rather 
than  passing  an  unconstitutional  bill.  I 
honor  the  oath  which  I  took.  Each 
Senator  has  the  right  and  privilege  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  what  is  constitu- 
tional and  what  is  not  constitutional. 
But  as  I  see  it,  many  features  of  this  bill 
are  unconstitutional. 

If  coverage  of  lodging  establishments  Is 
based  on  the  14th  amendment  rather  than 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause,  then  surely 
there  Is  no  legal  justification  for  an  exemp- 
tion. How  can  there  be  equality  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment when  the  clause  Itself  Is  applied  un- 
equally? 

And  yet,  we  believe  that  these  very  exemp- 
tions are  themselves  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence. Indeed  a  confession,  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  extending  Federal  control  to 
small  localized  private  business  enterprises, 
commanding  private  property  regulations, 
and  compulsory  customer  acceptance  by  the 
businessman  while  leaving  the  customer 
free  to  choose  the  business  establishment  he 
patronizes. 

If  we  continue  to  pass  on  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  power  and  authority, 
and  continue  to  take  power  and  au- 
thority away  from  the  States,  we  shall 
wake  up  some  day  and  have  only  one 
government,  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
that  will  be  a  consolidated  Government 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  States 
having  no  rights  left  whatever. 

I  see  that  tendency  grow  more  and 
more  every  day.  In  my  lifetime  I  have 
seen  it  develop.  I  have  seem  it  develop 
in  the  school  system.  I  have  seen  it 
develop  in  the  road  system.   When  I  was 
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a  boy  the  roads  were  kept  in  repair 
commuruty  by  each  one  giving  1  day^a 
month  to  the  repair  of  the  roads  in 
community  where  I  lived.  That  was  t 
in  a  great  many  States  of  this  Ui^ion. 
Then  there  was  formed  what  was  knjown 
as  a  road  commission  in  a  section  of  the 
community.  Then  it  was  not  very  Jong 
before  the  sections  or  districts  were 
taken  over  by  the  county.  Then  afong 
came  the  State  and  gobbled  up  the 
county's  work,  and  took  charge  of  aU  the 
roads  in  the  county.  Then  along  (^ame 
the  Federal  Government,  and  begajn  to 
take  over  the  roads  in  the  Nation. 

The  same  thing  has  been  true  iri  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States.  The 
next  thing  we  know,  we  shall  find  that 
the  school  systems  of  the  United  States 
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are  being  controlled  and  operated  b|r 
Federal  Government.  Perhaps  it  wi  1  not 
happen  in  my  Ufetime.  but  it  will  not  be 
long  after  my  lifetime,  when  there  will 
not  be  any  State  system  or  any  school 
system  or  any  health  system  or  any  bther 
kind  of  system  in  the  local  areas.  F^aJ 
is  what  we  are  coming  to  in  the  United 
States,  if  we  are  not  very  careful.  Ilhope 
to  see  the  day  when  people  in  the  bjjways 
and  local  communities  will  still  hive  a 
little  authority,  without  all  the  authority 
being  taken  away  from  them.  I 

With  reference  to  Mrs.  Mu^hy's 
roominghouse.  while  it  draws  ^Ues 
when  a  real  Mrs.  Murphy  complained 
about  the  threat  of  this  civil  right4  pro- 
vision against  her.  it  is  no  joking  liiatter 
when  we  consider  what  this  bill  \^^11  do 
to  the  thousands  of  people  across  the 
land  who  are  in  the  same  shoes — (ir  you 
might  say  business— as  Mrs.  Miirphy. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  lis  the 
most  criminal  form  of  legislation  dyer  to 
be  presented  to  the  Congress,  thisjthing. 
this  monster,  called  a  civil  rights  Ijill. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate  takes 
action  on  this  bill  and  before  it  decides 
with  some  degree  of  finality  to  bypass 
the  Judiciary  Committee  process.  Ilwould 
like  to  discuss  title  III  of  the  proposed 
legislation  as  outlined  in  the  m 
report  from  the  House. 

The  reason  we  must  quote  fr 
House  report  is  that  we  do  not 
report  from  the  Senate  commit 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  see  t 
Therefore,  we  cannot  pick  out  fl^ws  in 
the  bill,  and  we  must  use  the  Hovise  re- 
port for  that  purpose.    We  musti  go  to 
the  House  report  and  look  into  It  and 
see  what  the  findings  of  the  Housd  Mem- 
bers were,  and  then  bring  all  thisj  to  the 
attention  of  the  country. 

m.     SCTTS     BY     THE     GOVERNMENT     UNDER     THE 
EQUAL    PROTECTION     CLAUSE 

A.  Suits  by  the  Attorney  Generil 
It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  tils  title 
Is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fltst  con- 
cerns suits  Instituted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  second  concerns  suits  insti- 
tuted by  private  citizens  in  which  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  intervene. 
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I  have  often  thought  that  wheh  these 
agents  are  out  harassing  the  pejople  in 
business,  there  ought  to  be  a  ptovlsion 
in  the  bill  that  if  the  Govemmeitit  joins 
these  people  in  canying  on  the  s^it,  and 
Government  money  is  paid  for  |it,  if  a 
man  Is  not  found  guilty  of  what!  he  has 
been  charged  with,  he  ought  to  l>e  paid 


his  expenses.  There  ought  to  be  a  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  which  provides  that  when 
the  Government's  position  is  not  sus- 
tained the  man  who  has  been  accused 
ought  'to  be  paid  for  his  trouble.  Of 
course,  that  is  asking  for  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  in  the  bill. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  empowered  to 
Initiate  suits  to  compel  the  desegregation 
of  any  public  facility  "owned,  operated,  or 
managed"  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  State.  (In 
purpose  and  effect,  this  Is  similar  to  the 
power  to  initiate  suits  to  compel  desegrega- 
tion In  schools  and  colleges  granted  to  the 
Attorney  General  In  title  IV.  and  the  power 
granted  the  Attorney  General  in  the  public 
accommodation  provision  of  title  U,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  comments  made  here  are  ap- 
plicable to  these  titles  as  well.) 

We  have  no  difficulty  understanding  the 
words  "owned"  or  "operated."  We  do  have 
trouble  understanding  the  Import  of  the 
word  "managed."  What  does  It  mean?  Sure- 
ly It  means  something  more  than  "owned" 
or'  "operated."  Does  It  mean  regulation? 
All  public  facilities  which  are  licensed  or 
franchlsed  by  a  State,  Including  public  utU- 
Itles,  radio  and  TV  stations  and  private  In- 
trastate transportation  companies,  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  State.  Is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's power  to  Institute  suits  intended  to 
reach  licensed  business  nrms  regulated  by 
the  State?  If  so.  then  the  public  accom- 
modations provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
not  confined  to  those  business  categories 
en\mierated  in  title  II. 

B.  Intervention  in  individual  suits 
The  second  part  of  this  title  empowers  the 
Attorney  General  to  Intervene  In  any  suit 
Instituted  by  an  individual  citizen  charging 
denial  of  equal  protection  of   the  laws  on 
account  of  race,  and  is  broader  in  application 
than    title   III    of    the    1957   bill  which   the 
Senate  deleted  from  the  bill  at  that  time. 
The  Inventory  of  the  different  kinds  of  such 
suits  is  too  long  to  recite.     Suffice  It  to  say 
that    the    Inventory     would    include    suits 
charging  racial  discrimination  In  local  elec- 
tions, legislative  apportionment,  civil  service 
employment,    composition    of    grand    Juries, 
and  petit  Juries  In  criminal  trials,  etc.     In- 
deed. If  a  Negro  were  arrested  for  unlawful 
conduct  as  a  member  of  a  violent  mob.  he 
could  petition  a  Federal  district  court  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  been  denied  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  on  account  of  his  race,  and  the  Attorney 
General  could  intervene  as  a  party  In  the 
proceeding. 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  title  Ul 
as  It  appeared  In  the  subcommittee  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  It  vested  too  much  power 
In  his  hands  and  Interjected  the  Department 
of  Justice  too  far  Into  too  many  fields  of 
litigation.  The  amended  version  of  title 
in  does  no  less.  Moreover,  the  present 
version  makes  the  Attorney  General  a  free 
lawyer  for  private  litigants  In  civil  litiga- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  In  suits 
against  some  of  these  same  uxpayers.  De- 
fendants In  these  suits,  of  course,  must  pay 
their  own  lawyers,  after  having  paid  taxes 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  Goverrunent's  suits. 

This  minority  report  on  section  ni  has 
but  skimmed  the  surface  to  explain  the 
gross  dangers.     I  have  made  a  further 
detailed  study  of  this  section,  which  I 
intend  to  present  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  if  we  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  bill.    Of  course.  I  will  cer- 
tainly make  it  available  to  the  Senate 
if   the   Senate    bypasses   the   Judiciary 
Committee  to  take  this  bill  up.    This  is  a 
punitive  bill  making  the  American  tax- 
payer finance  the  legal  expense  of  all 
private  litigation  in  civil  rights  cases  and 
at  the  same  time  requiring  defendants 


in  these  cases  to  pay  for  their  own  ex- 
penses and  legal  fees.  This  is  completely 
against  our  American  system  of  juris- 
prudence. If  the  Senate  is  going  to  make 
a  welfare  state  out  of  our  business  com- 
munity in  the  field  of  civU  rights,  then 
the  yardstick  of  welfare  and  free  serv- 
ices should  be  appUed  to  everyone, 
plaintiffs,  defendants,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  wondered  how  many  lawyers 
the  Justice  Department  will  employ  in 
the  50  States  if  the  biU  passes.  I  sup- 
pose the  appropriation  bill  will  be  in- 
creased somewhat  at  that  time.  Perhaps 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  have 
to  meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  session  in 
order  to  raise  the  appropriation.  The 
Finance  Committee  may  have  to  meet  in 
order  to  raise  the  taxes  of  the  people  so 
that  more  money  can  be  raised  arid 
passed  on  to  the  commission  which  will 
be  created. 

I  shall  go  on  with  the  minority  views 
of  title  IV  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  bit  of  u-ony 
to  find  in  this  legislation  powers  being 
delegated  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  the  President  does  not  even 
want  and  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  as  unwise.  I 
refer  in  my  quotes,  of  course,  to  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  was 
asked  for  a  comment  on  this  particular 
proposal. 

IV.    CUT    OFF    THE    FUNDS 

In  Its  April  1963  report,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  recommended  that  the  President 
seek  power  to  cancel  or  suspend  Federal  aid 
funds  to  States  which  fall  to  "comply  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States."  At  his  April  17  press  conference,  the 
President  was  asked  to  comment  on  that 
recommendation.  In  response  the  President 
said,  "I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off  aid 
m  a  general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  I  would  think 
It  would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  kind  of 
power  •   *   •." 

Title  VI  of  this  bill   gives  the  President 
"that    kind    of    power"    and    we    share    the 
President's  feelings  that  It  Is  "unwise."    As- 
sxunlng.  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  that 
"what  the  Federal  Government  subsidizes  it 
can    control,"    should    the   Federal    Govern- 
ment, acting  through  the  executive  branch, 
be  vested  with  control  powers  to  terminate 
or  sixspend  by  administrative  flat  programs  of 
financial    assistance    which    the    legislative 
branch   has  authorized  and  funded?     True, 
this  bill  makes  provision  for  Judicial  review 
of  agency  actions  upon  the  demand  of  the 
State  or  Individual  aggrieved  by  such  actions. 
However,  agency  action  will  have  been  taken, 
the  funds  will  have  been  cut  off.  and  the 
State  and  its  citizens  will  have  already  been 
injured  before  any  Judicial  determination  of 
racial  discrimination  has  been  made.     The 
cart  is  before  the  horse.    Why  should  not  the 
Judicial   determination   be   made   first,   and 
why  should  not  the  burden  of  bringing  the 
suit     rest    upon    the    Federal    Government 
rather  than  the  State  government  or  Its  citi- 
zens?     Surely    the   accused    should   not   be 
punished   until  guilt  has   been   established 
under  the  rules  of  evidence  and  constitu- 
tional safeguards  which  our  American  system 
of  Jurisprudence  provides. 

I  read  further: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  judicial  review  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  (as  distinguished 
from  an  original  Judicial  proceeding)  is 
keyed  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
This  enUlls  at  least  two  pertinent  conse- 
quences. First,  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  the  review  Is  conducted,  not 
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by  a  district  trial  covirt,  but  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals;  in  all  respects,  this  pro- 
ceeding Is  a  review  rather  than  a  trial. 
Second,  the  Administrative  Procedxue  Act 
requires  the  circuit  court  to  uphold  the  ad- 
ministrative findings  of  the  agency  If  they 
are  supp>orted  by  substantial  evidence — 

Not  by  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  by  "substantial"  evidence. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two. 

I  read  further : 

"Substantial"  evidence  does  not  mean  a 
majority  of  the  evidence;  It  does  not  mean  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence;  according  to 
JudlclaJ  construction,  "substantial"  evidence 
means  onlv  a  reasonable  quantum  of  evi- 
dence In  support  of  the  agency's  decision. 
Why  Is  this  significant?  It  Is  significant  be- 
cause title  VI  requires  the  agency  only  to 
make  an  "express  finding"  of  discrimination; 
It  does  not  require  the  agency  to  conduct  a 
formal  hearing  into  that  question.  Accord- 
ingly, the  administrator  of  the  agency  need 
only  gather  Information  (not  under  oath), 
treat  It  as  evidence  of  discrimination,  reach 
an  "express  finding"  that  discrimination  ex- 
ists, cut  off  the  fvmds,  and  then  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  State  or  other  recipient  to  take 
an  appeal  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  If 
the  circuit  court  determines  that  "substan- 
tial" evidence  exists,  the  agency  finding  U 
affirmed  and  the  State  is  out  of  court,  with- 
out ever  having  had  Its  full  day  in  court. 

Now  it  can  be  seen  why  we  are  so 
afraid  of  this  proposed  legislation.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  only  one  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  attempts  to  break  down  the 
safeguards  of  individual  citizens  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posed change  in  our  court  procedures 
and  in  the  presentation  of  facts  before 
the  courts. 

I  read  further: 

We  will  assume,  however,  that  although 
title  VI  does  not  so  require,  the  agency  would 
decide  to  conduct  a  full  formal  hearing  at 
which  the  State  would  be  permitted  to  pro- 
duce Its  evidence.  Even  so  the  State  would 
not  enjoy  full  protection  of  its  rights.  The 
limited  review  procedure  authorized  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  was  Jxistlfied 
when  the  act  was  written,  on  the  ground  that 
administrative  agencies  were  supposed  to 
have  more  expertise  In  their  particular  fields 
than  the  courts  themselves.  That  is  why  the 
courts  were  allowed  to  reverse  administrative 
findings  only  when  they  were  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  were  clearly  erro- 
neous, or  were  contrary  to  law. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolirm  feel  that  it  is  fair 
to  use  money  which  belongs  to  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States— the 
whites,  the  colored  people,  the  Indians, 
or  what  you  will — as  Federal  grants  to  a 
project  in  a  State,  and  then  have  the 
State  use  that  money  in  a  discrimina- 
tory way  against  certain  people  in  the 
complex  of  our  society? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  contend- 
ing that;  but  I  am  saying  that  a  man 
against  whom  a  suit  is  brought  should 


be   given   a   fair   trial   when   the   case 
reaches  court. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course.  But  this 
bill  provides  that  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  formulated  by  the  agencies,  and 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  once  that  is  done,  they  will  be- 
come the  rules  and  regulations,  not  to 
affect  any  particular  State  alone,  but  to 
affect  the  entire  country. 

In  other  words,  there  could  not  be  one 
rule  for  Rhode  Island  and  another  one 
for  South  Carolina  and  another  one  for 
California.  The  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  made  must  be  uniform,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  to  apply  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

Once  such  a  rule  is  made,  the  agency 
must  determine  whether  a  violation  of 
it  has  occurred.  Even  after  it  is  found 
that  a  violation  has  occurred,  the  bill 
provides  a  procedure  for  voluntary  com- 
pliance. And  even  after  that,  the  bill 
contains  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  agency's  decision  must  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
and  cannot  take  effect  until  30  days  have 
expired;  and  thereafter  there  will  be  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts.  So  how 
much  fairer  could  the  bill  be? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  when  an  ap- 
peal is  taken,  under  what  system  will  it 
be  taken? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  American 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

All  this  bill  provides  is  that  when 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  is 
used  to  support  a  program  in  a  particular 
State,  the  program  must  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  American  way — 
in  other  words,  that  in  connection  with 
the  program,  it  will  not  be  permissible  to 
say  "yes"  to  one  person;  but  to  say  "no" 
to  another  person,  only  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

Many  persons  claim  the  President  has 
such  authority  today,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  does  have  authority 
to  guide  the  use  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  funds 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  is  spent  in 
a  constitutional  way,  without  prejudice 
or  without  discrimination  against  any 
person  or  group. 

Mottoes  are  engraved  on  many  of  the 
walls  in  this  Capitol  Building.  I  point 
to  the  one  over  the  seat  of  the  Presiding 
Officer— "E  Pluribus  Unum"— "one  out 
of  many."  We  are  people,  regardless  of 
any  differences  of  color  or  origin  or 
religion. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  Federal 
funds  are  granted  for  a  program — let  us 
say  they  are  granted  for  a  program  of 
aid  to  dependent  children — a  State  can- 
not discriminate  in  the  use  of  that 
money;  for  instance,  it  cannot  grant  $20 
to  a  white  widow  with  four  children,  but 
only  $2  to  a  colored  widow  with  four 
children.  Such  discrimination  is  not 
American.  So  this  part  of  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  result  in  equality,  without  dis- 
crimination against  anyone. 

Really,  the  bill  will  not  result  in  usur- 
pation of  authority.  Under  the  bill.  It 
would  not  be  permissible  to  be  either 
more  generous  or  less  generous  to  one 
group  or  person,  as  compared  with  an- 
other. 

So  I  urge  all  Senators  to  read  the  bill 
carefully,  word  by  word  and  line  by  line. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  stated, 
in  effect,  that  if  Federal  funds  are 
granted  to  a  hospital  in  my  State,  per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  $200,000,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  thereafter  be 
allowed  to  determine  how  the  hospital  is 
to  be  operated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No ;  and  the  bill  does 
not  so  provide. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  it  does. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  a  man  is 
struck  by  an  automobile  and  is  brought 
to  the  hospital,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  it  will  not  be  permissible  for  the 
hospital  authorities  to  deny  him  admis- 
sion because  he  is  colored. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tell 
me  of  one  case  in  which  that  has 
happened. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  it 
has  happened;  I  am  saying  it  must  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina;   and  I  call 
upon  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
prove  such  an  accusation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  saying  and 
did  not  say  that  it  has  happened.  I 
said  it  must  not  happen.  There  has 
been  no  accusation — only  an  intent  that 
conditions  may  not  arise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment? The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yielded  to  me.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  ought  to  prove 
such  accusations,  withdraw  them,  or  say 
that  he  was  mistaken.  I  deny  that  any- 
thing like  what  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed has  taken  place  in  my  State. 
There  hsis  been  no  semblance  of  such 
treatment.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  program.  In  all  the 
cases  pertaining  to  hospitals  with  which 
I  am  familiar  no  such  thing  has  ever 
happened.  It  has  never  happened,  and 
there  is  no  design  for  it  to  happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  goes  to  prove 
how  we  can  go  emotionally  off  on  a  tan- 
gent. I  did  not  say  that  it  happened. 
I  am  saying  that  it  cannot  be  permitted 
to  happen.  That  is  all  I  am  saying.  If 
it  shoiUd  happen,  the  money  would  be 
cut  off.  I  did  not  say  that  it  has  hap- 
pened. I  did  not  make  such  an  accusa- 
tion against  anyone.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  all  the  section  to  which  I  have 
referred  seeks  to  do  is  to  promote  equal- 
ity. The  section  provides  that  when 
Federal  grants  are  used,  they  must  be 
used  for  all  the  people  on  an  equal  basis. 
That  is  all  the  bill  provides. 

In  case  there  was  discrimination,  the 
funds  would  be  cut  off.  But  if  there  is 
no  discrimination,  there  is  nothing  to 
few.  If  there  were  no  discrimination, 
there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  not  making  an  accusation  that 
anyone  has  done  what  I  have  suggested. 
I  merely  say  that  the  prcwrision  should  be 
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in  the  law  so  that  no  one  could 
That  is  the  American  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     It  has  not 
in  South  Carolina  hospitals. 
I  can  speak  for.     I  believe  that 
ment  would  also  be  true  of 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senatoi 
South  Carolina  is  a  member  of  the 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator 

Mr.   TALMADGE.     Was  the 
from  South  Carolina  present 
torney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
on  the  civU  rights  biU.  S.  1731.  i 
by   the  administration  in  July 

year?  u 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  was  preserjt 
Mr.   TALMADGE.     Does  the 
from  South  Carolina  recall  hear 
Attorney   General   make   the   fol 
statement  in  his  testimony: 
I  think  that  a  mandatory 
financial  assistance  Is  too  sweeping, 
lunch  programs,  disaster  assistance  " 
the  emergency  granting  of  defense 
and  the  like  should  not  be  cut  off 
certainly  not  until  every  other 
been  explored. 
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Does  the  Senator  recall  hear  ng  the 
Attorney  General  make  that  statement 
when  he  testified  before  the  Coiamittee 
on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  remember  hear- 
ing him  make  that  statement  lat  that 
time  If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
had  been  present,  he  would  havfe  heard 
me  quote  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  Kennedy,  in 
regard  to  the  proposal  to  cut  off  all 

funds.  „, 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    No  Senator  Y.  as  more 
affection,   respect,   and    admiration  for 
his  colleagues,  or  has  found  morfe  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasure  in  working  with  other 
Members  of   the   Senate,   than   I  have 
found  in  working  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.    I  hope  that  wt  are  not 
making    the    debate   personal.     But    in 
answer  to  the  question  raised  byj  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   Geotgia,   for 
whom  I  have  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect—I believe  he  has  one  of  the  most 
Intelligent  minds  in  the  Senate— all  I  am 
saying  is  that  there  is  no  such  t)rovision 
in  the  bill.    No  one  wishes  to  s^ 
thing  away  suddenly.     Volun 
chinery  is  provided  for  bringin 
solution  of  pi  oblems. 

We  continually  refer  to  whkt  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  at  his  presk  confer- 
ence. We  continue  to  take  it  oUt  of  con- 
text. No  one  opposing  the  bill  ^er  reads 
the  whole  statement  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. Instead  two  or  three  jlines  are 
selected.  I  should  like  to  sttite  what 
happened.  I 

The  Civil  Rights  Commlssloti  made  a 
recommendation  that  the  Pr^ident  of 
the  United  States  should  be  gjiven  gen- 
eral authority  to  cut  off  all  giants  to  a 
State  If  it  violated  any  one  o<  the  pro- 
grams for  grants.  The  President  said 
that  such  action  woiild  be  unwise.    We 


do  it  agree  with  him.  He  said  the  President 
should  not  have  such  general  sweepmg 
power.  And  no  such  general  sweepmg 
power  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

For  example,  if  there  were  discrimi- 
nation on  grants  having  to  do  with  the 
will    building  of  a  road,  grants  for  aid  tx)  de- 
pendent children  could  not  be  cut  off; 
grants  for  other  Federal  programs  could 
not  be  cut  off.    The  President  said  that 
such  action  would  be  unwise.     If  the 
Senator  will  forgive  me  and  indulge  me, 
I  should  like  to  read  what  he  said. 
Mr.  Hill,  the  interrogator,  said: 
Mr   President,  will  you  attempt  to  cut  off 
Federal   aid   to  the   State   of   Mississippi   as 
proposed  by  your  Civil  Rights  Commission? 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  had  rec- 
ommended general   sweeping  authority 
to  cut  off  all  grants  for  all  programs  if 
there   was  discrimination   in  one  pro- 
gram. „   i.,.  tr 
The  President,  speaking  off  the  cuff, 
said— and  his  statement  is  momentous: 
I  do  not  have  the  power  to  cut  off  the 
aid  In  a  general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.     I  would  think  It 
pk)gramB.     y^ould  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  Pres- 
o>n tracts     j^j^^t  of  the  United  States  that  kind  of  pow- 
siiddenly.      gj.    because  It  could  start  In  one  State,  and 
avejiue  has      j^^  one  reason  or  another  It  might  be  moved 
to  another  State  which  was  not  measuring 
up  to  what  the  President  would  like  to  see 
It  measure  up  to  In  one  way   or  another. 

The  following  statement  is  important: 
I  do  not  think  we  should  extend  Federal 
programs  In  a  way  which  encourages  or  real- 
ly permits  discrimination.  That  Is  very  clear, 
but  what  was  suggested  was  something  else, 
and  that  was  a  general  wholesale  cutoff  or 
Federal  expendltvires.  regardless  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  being  spent,  as  a 
disciplinary  action  on  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  think  that  Is  another  question  and 
I  could  not  accept  that  view. 
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I  believe  the  President  was  being  very 
clear  and  explicit.  He  did  not  desire 
sweeping  authority  to  cut  off  all  pro- 
grams, but  he  did  say  that  we  should 
not  enact  any  grant  programs  that 
would  encourage  discrimination.  That 
is  all  the  section  to  which  we  refer  would 
do  I  recommend  that  the  critics  of  the 
section  take  the  time  and  the  trouble  to 
read  it.  If  they  will  read  it,  they  will 
understand  that  it  is  a  very  mild  sec- 

°Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator,  on  page  25  of  the  bill, 
to  title  VI.  which  is  now  being  discussed 
by  the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island: 

TnXE     VI— NONDISCRIMINATION     IN     FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED    PROGRAMS 

Sec  601  Notwithstanding  any  Inconsist- 
ent provision  of  any  other  law,  no  person  In 
the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits 
Of  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

I  do  not  think  any  State  has  been  de- 
nied participation  in  any  program  in 
which  financial  assistance  has  been  in- 
volved but  as  I  construe  that  section,  it 
is  broad  enough  so  that  if  two  people 


should  ask  for  a  job  cutting  weeds  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  roads  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  one  of  them  happened  to 
be  of  one  color  and  the  other  happened  to 
be  of  another  color,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  highway  board  or  the  employing  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  California  hap- 
pened to  pick  someone  for  that  particular 
job  who  was  displeasing  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Roads,  under  that  intorpreta- 
tion,  all  Federal  highway  funds  for  the 
State  of  California  could  be  cut  off. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  not  so. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Why  is  it  not  so? 
Mr   PASTORE.     If  the  Senator  stops 
reading  at  page  25,  the  construction  he 
has  stated  might  be  given.     I  suggest 
that  he  turn  to  page  26. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Where  is  the  lan- 
guage that  would  change  that  interpre- 
tation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    The  language  is  as 

follows: 

Sec  602  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty, shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601 — 

Which  was  just  read.    The  following 
are  important  words: 

with  respect  to  such  program  or  activity 
Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  rule  regulation,  or  order  of  general  appli- 
cability and  shall  be  consistent  with  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  author- 
izing the  financial  assistance  In  connection 
with  which  the  action  Is  taken. 

The  following  statement  is  the 
clincher : 

No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  be- 
come effective  unless  and  until  approved  by 
the  President. 


The  idea  that  some  job  foremen  would 
capriciously  make  a  statement  that  "this 
is  this,  and  this  is  that,"  and  the  grant 
for  the  program  would  be  cut  off,  is 
poppycock. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  stiU 
has  not  pointed  out  any  provision  which 
would  deny  authority  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Roads  to  withdraw  funds  il 
the  Bureau  determined  that  the  wrong 
man  was  hired  to  cut  weeds  in  Califorma. 

Mr  PASTORE.  No;  on  the  contrary. 
If  there  is  no  such  rule,  if  there  is  no 
such  regulation 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Of  course,  I  am  as- 
suming the  regulation  would  be  that  aU 
people  shall  have  equal  rights  to  this 
job.  Let  us  say  that  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion has  been  promulgated  and  that  it 
has  been  approved,  but  the  man  who 
handles  it  says,  "You  have  hired  the 
wrong  man.    We  are  going  to  cut  you 

off."  f 

Mr  PASTORE.  He  would  not  get 
away  with  it,  because  the  first  man  to 
see  that  he  would  not  get  away  with  it 
would  be  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  But  it  is  proposed 
to  take  the  authority  away  from  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  give  the  right  to 
Federal  officials  to  repeal  all  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed  by  Congress  since 
the  inception  of  Congress  and  to  vesi 
in  Federal  officials  the  power  to  say,    -ii 


is  mine.    You  are  going  to  handle  it  my 
way  or  you  are  going  to  starve  to  death." 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Not  at  all. 
Mr.   TALMADGE.     That  is  the  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  we  are 
starting  with  money  belonging  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  anything  is 
done.  Congress  will  have  to  enact  the  law. 
If  the  law  is  enacted,  there  will  have  to 
be  rules  and  regulations  that  are  na- 
tional in  scope,  and  they  will  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  President. 

If  there  should  be  deemed  to  be  any 
violation,  the  person  involved  must  come 
before  the  agency.  A  hearing  must  be 
held.  After  holding  a  hearing  and  mak- 
ing a  determination,  there  must  be  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  voluntary  solution, 
if  possible.  If  there  cannot  be  a  volun- 
tary solution,  there  must  be  a  move  to 
enjoin.  Before  it  can  take  effect,  there 
must  be  a  referral  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  and  then  a 
wait  of  30  days.  Then  they  have  to  go  to 
the  courts. 

How  can  anyone  be  so  fearful  of  this 
governmental  framework,  with  all  these 
juridical  procedures  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  if  it  must  be  taken  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  the  Supreme  Court? 
How  can  anyone  say  that  one  individual, 
because  he  wants  to  hire  a  white  man  in- 
stead of  a  Negro,  can  stop  grants  in  aid 
to  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Because  the  Federal 
agency  will  determine  what  is  or  what 
is  not  discrimination.  The  Federal  offi- 
cial will  virtually  be  given  complete  lati- 
tude to  make  the  determination.  The 
bill  gives  him  power  to  withhold  aid, 
when  approved  by  the  President.  We 
would  delegate  to  any  bureaucrat  in  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  with- 
hold aid  from  any  county,  State,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  at  any  time  he  deter- 
mines, for  reasons  sufficient  to  himself, 
that  discrimination  exists. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  The  language  is, 
"on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin."  That  is  the  standard.  The 
Senator  states  he  could  do  it  for  "any 
reason."  What  I  have  just  read  is  the 
standard.  That  is  the  formula.  If  a 
foreman  says,  "You  can  do  the  work  far 
better  than  a  white  man  can,  but  I  will 
not  take  you  because  you  are  colored," 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would  say  there 
should  not  be  some  reprisal  against  ac- 
tion of  that  kind. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  and  I 
know  that  these  programs  are  being 
handled,  and  should  be  handled,  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  way.  What  I  object 
to  is  the  Congress  abdicating  its  respon- 
sibility under  all  the  statutes  that  have 
been  enacted  from  1789  to  the  present 
time,  and  under  all  the  appropriation 
bills  that  have  been  passed  or  will  be 
passed,  to  give  to  one  individual  in  the 
Government,  when  approved  by  the 
President,  authority  to  establish  his 
standard  as  to  what  constitutes  discrimi- 
nation, and  starve  out  whole  regions  and 
whole  States  in  one  fell  swoop. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  where  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  disagree,  be- 


cause the  standard  is  established  in  sec- 
tion 601. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Who  determines 
what  the  standard  is? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  does  it  today? 
The  executive  department  does  it  today; 
it  will  do  it  tomorrow;  and  it  will  do  it 
next  year.  Congress  does  not  assume  the 
procedures  of  the  executive  department; 
it  enacts  a  law  and  prescribes  the  proce- 
dures, but  the  administration  of  the  law 
is  always  in  the  executive.  We  are  not 
changing  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  Congress  has 
never,  at  any  time,  passed  laws  or  appro- 
priations and  then  delegated  authority  so 
that  a  Federal  official  could  cut  off  those 
funds  if  he  so  decided. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  never  enacted  a  civil  rights  bill  be- 
fore. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
and  the  opponents  are  trying  to  stop  us. 
If  we  can  come  to  a  vote,  we  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  majority  wants 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reference  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  his 
remarks,  to  what  he  said  was  an  illus- 
tration about  the  colored  man  who  was 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  and, 
on  being  taken  to  the  hospital,  was  not 
admitted  whereas  a  white  man,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  was  admitted. 

If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
follow  me,  so  he  can  correct  any  inac- 
curacy, he  gave  another  illustration, 
which  he  said  was  only  an  illustration, 
of  dependent  children  of  the  colored  be- 
ing granted  less  money,  under  certain 
circumstances,  than  white  dependent 
children,  or  that  the  white  dependent 
children  were  granted  more  money. 

The  clear  implication  of  the  strong 
argument  the  Senator  made  was  that 
such  conditions  exist  now,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  stop  them. 

I  am  speaking  for  myself  only.  I  am 
familiar  with  these  programs  in  my 
State.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  in  my 
State  there  is  no  such  practice. 

The  illustration  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  a  very  unfortunate 
one,  because  it  sounded  as  if  it  was  based 
on  facts.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
it  is  not  based  on  facts.  It  is,  therefore, 
farfetched  and,  to  the  uninformed,  it 
is  entirely  misleading. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  intended  any  such  implication, 
but  the  illustration  certainly  is  mislead- 
ing. The  further  implication  is  that 
these  events  are  happening  in  the  South. 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  suggest  it  ever  hap- 
pened in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  could  happen 
in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  continue, 
please? 

Charges  like  that,  although  they  are 
not  expressly  charges,  are  misleading  and 
represent  statements  that  are  not  based 
on  fact.  Ninety  percent  of  the  bill  is 
based  upon  either  emotional  feelings  or 
misinformation.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  had  something  in 
mind.    So  far  as  I  can,  I  am  going  to 


challenge  those  statements  whenever 
they  are  made,  by  whomever  they  are 
made.  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
and  point  out  that  the  bill  would  amend 
the  Constitution  merely  as  a  result  of 
Senators  becoming  a  little  excited  on 
the  floor  and  making  an  emotional  ap- 
peal. We  are  a  group  of  limited  author- 
ity; and  we  are  limited  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
so  I  may  answer  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
apologize  for  the  example  I  gave.  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  will  say  again,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  avoid  discrimina- 
tion. The  proposed  law  would  apply  to 
Rhode  Island  as  well  as  to  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  or  any  other  State.  I 
did  not  mention  the  name  of  any  par- 
ticular State.  I  know  of  many  cases  of 
discrimination.  If  there  were  no  dis- 
crimination, we  should  not  be  wasting  all 
this  time.  We  have  been  trying  for  more 
than  a  dozen  days  to  bring  the  bill  up. 

I  hope  no  Senator  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  are  no  civil  rights 
problems  in  the  United  States,  because  if 
that  is  so,  I  have  been  misled  by  what  I 
have  read  for  the  past  several  years,  and 
perhaps  I  have  lived  in  vain  for  57  years. 

This  is  not  a  bill  aimed  at  the  South. 
I  know  the  South  is  sensitive  to  it,  but 
there  are  places  in  the  North  where  per- 
haps discrimination  is  worse  than  it  is 
in  the  South.  If  that  shoe  fits  any- 
body's foot,  let  him  wear  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  measure,  if  en- 
acted, would  be  a  national  law.  There 
has  been  discrimination  because  of  the 
national  origin  and  the  color  of  skin  of 
some  people.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  avoid.  All  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  was  that  the  provision 
refers  to  Federal  grants  in  any  program 
where  there  is  discrimination  practiced 
against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  gave  an  example. 

There  was  no  implication  that  this 
applied  to  Mississippi  or  South  Carolina. 
It  could  apply  to  Rhode  Island  as  well. 
I  make  this  point,  that  if  there  has  been 
no  discrimination,  and  if  there  will  not 
be  any,  then  it  would  have  no  applica- 
bility. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Everyone 
pays  taxes  regardless  of  the  color  of 
one's  skin.  Everyone  must  file  his  re- 
turn by  April  15.  If  we  earn  an  income 
we  have  to  pay  an  income  tax.  Every- 
one's money  goes  into  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
and  when  everyone's  money  goes  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury  that  money  may  be  dis- 
tributed in  grant  programs  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

All  we  are  saying  is,  treat  all  these  peo- 
ple the  same  way,  as  equals,  as  they  are 
treated  when  they  are  inducted  into  the 
Army  or  when  their  money  is  collected 
on  income  tax  day.  That  is  all  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

That  is  why,  if,  when  and  where,  there 
is  discrimination,  the  money  should  be 
shut  off.  And  why  should  it  not  be  shut 
off?  If  taxpayers'  money,  our  common 
wealth,   Is  being  used   to  discriminate 
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against   color.    ^ationaUty    or   region 
^en  of  course,  the  money  should  bte  shut 
off      That   is  the   sum   and  subftance 
of  what  we  are  saying.   If  there  is  na  such 
discrimination,  then  there  is  nothjlng  to 

worrv  about.  ,     i        .,, 

Mr    RIBICOFF.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carohna 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield  to  the 
tor  from  Connecticut. 

Mr     RIBICOFF.    WiU    the    Senator 
from  Mississippi  kindly  remain  fbr  one 
moment?     I  should  like  to  keep  tte  rec- 
ord  clear.    The   Senator   from   Missis- 
siDDi  made  a  proper  point  regarding  the 
aid  for   dependent  children's  program, 
because  under  present  law,  if  there  were 
discrimination,  there  would  be    ack  of 
conformity  and  the  funds  wouldlbe  cut 
off  from  the  State.    The  way  tje  pro- 
gram is  administered  in  all  Staies.  the 
same  amount  of  money  must  bt  given 
to  people  in  every  aid  program,  ^hether 
they   are  colored  or  whether  t^ey  are 
white,  whether  they  live  in  Mississippi, 
Connecticut,  or  in  Rhode  IslanM.    But 
under  present  law  there  would  bj  a  cut- 
off   if  there  were  nonconformity.  Dy  a 
different  rate  of  payment  between  peo- 
ple whose  skins  are  colored.         i 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  makes 
the  proper  point  that  in  manjr  other 
programs,  unless  we  have  title  Vj.  there 
could  be  discrimination  because  I  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  statutes,  eipecially 
under  the  Hill-Burton  or  Lariji-Grant 
College  Acts,  where  one  specificaUy  writes 
••separate  but  equal."  This,  ol:  neces- 
sity, is  the  reason  why  there  shc^uld  be  a 
program  such  as  title  VI. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President. 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  tield? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  lotQ.  ques- 
tion with  the  understanding  t|iat  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor.  | 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Very  weU.  If  ^he  Sen- 
ator yields  only  for  a  question  ^nd  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor.  I  ask  that,  the  Sen- 
ator may  yield  to  me  so  that  I  i^ay  make 

a  comment.  , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  toro  tem- 
Dore  With  that  understanding,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recdgmzed 

Mr  JAVITS.  Of  course,  wittt  that  un- 
derstanding, that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wUl  not  lose  his  right  to 

the  floor.  I         _ 

First,  on  hospital  desegregation    Sen- 
ators will  remember  that  I  havfe  tried  for 
years  to  put  desegregation  provisions  in 
various  appropriation  bills,  without  suc- 
cess    In  many  instances  soutihern  hos- 
piSls    are    segregated.      TheTsupreme 
court  recently  denied  certiorkrl  in  the 
cone  case,  in  which  the  Po^^h  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  had  decide(^  that  the 
hospital  should  not  be  segregated,  be- 
cause it  received  funds  f roni  the  Hiii- 
Burton  Act.  and  the  hospital  Was  ordered 
to  desegregate.    The  hospital  defended 
itself  on  the  ground  that  it  wished  to  stay 
segregated.     There  can  be  rio  question 
whatever  that  there  is  hospitkl  segrega- 
tion in  certain  parts  of  the  cduntry,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted.    Many 
persons  have  been  refused  admission  to 
those   hospitals   notwithstantiing   being 
Injured  in  an  accident.  I 

There  is  a  famous  play  entitled  "The 
Death  of  Bessie  Smith,'  whici  was  writ- 
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ten  around  that  theme  based  on  an  ac- 
tual case.  I  read  parts  of  that  play  into 
the  Record  in  previous  debates. 

Another  important  point  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  title  VI.    We  went  over  that 
in  great  detail  in  debate  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Stennis  .     I 
wish   the   Senator   from   Rhode   Island 
would  give  me  his  attention,  because  the 
legislative    history    is    important.     The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  stated 
the   law   accurately,   in   my    judgment. 
We  laid  it  out  before  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis  1  that  this  is  a 
case -by-case  situation;  in  other  words, 
all  Federal  aid  going  to  a  State  is  not 
cut  off  if  it  has  violated  this  particular 
section  in  a  particular  program  or  activ- 
ity    The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
stated  certain  facts.    I  hope  he  will  agree 
with  me  about  the  following: 

First,  where  a  general  rule  or  regula- 
tion is  made  by  a  Government  depart- 
ment under  this  title  and  approved  by 
the  President,  that,   too.   is  subject  to 
judicial  review,  so  that  the  argument  a^ 
to  what  is  comprehended  within  the  word 
•discrimination."  when  contained  in  such 
rule   or   regulation,   will   be   subject   to 
iudicial  review  under  section  603. 

in  short,  the  rulemaking  Power.  as 
weU  as  the  application  of  the  rule,  wUi 
be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  at  that  point.  When 
it  is  approved  by  the  President,  it  must 
go  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  determina- 
tion Does  the  Senator  realize  what  kind 
of  decision  we  might  get.  when  we  read 
the  provision  that  gives  the  President 
certain  authority?  ^^         , 

Mr  JAVITS.  As  for  the  vexation  of 
going  to  the  Supreme  Court,  what  about 
the  hundreds  of  cases  of  poor  peop  e 
trying  to  get  their  children  into  public 
schools,  with  an  average  ca^e  costing 
$17  000.  who  have  had  to  go  to  the  bu- 
preme  Court  to  assert  that  right  in  the 
absence  of  a  bill  of  this  character? 

But  here  we  are  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  a  State  going  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  State  activity  has  been 
challenged.  We  are  not  talking  about 
some  poor,  beaten  up  individual  going 
to  the  Supreme  Court  when  we  deal  with 
this  section.  It  seems  to  me  the  equity 
is  completely  disparate. 

We  are  talking  about  State  power,  go- 
ing to  the  supreme  Court  with  its  attor- 
ney general  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
State,  to  protest  any  rule  like  that  of  a 
Government  department.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  that  is  a  perfectly  proper 

^^^M^'^JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
South  Carolina  there  are  two  colleges 
the  Clemson  Agricultural  College  and 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  both 
of  them  integrated.  A  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  is  colored.  It 
is  located  in  Orangeburg.  It  if  known 
as  a  State  college  and  is  part  of  the 
university.  At  the  present  time  Negroes 
can  go  there,  too.  if  they  wish:  or  they 
can  go  to  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, or  to  Clemson. 

Mr  JAVITS.  There  is  surely  no  denial 
that  many  segregated  programs  and  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  with  Federal  f  unds^ 
There  is  no  point  in  arguing  the  case  of 
colleges,  because  it  has  been  debated  and 


there  have  been  many  cases  in  the  courts 
for  several  decades  in  which  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made.    The  point  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with,  in  cases  in  which 
progress  has  not  been  made,  is  in  regard 
to  hospitals,  where  we  have  to  begin  to 
proceed  now  on  a  case-by-case  basis.    I 
am  checking  the  facts  as  to  a  pubUc 
school  in  South  Carolina,  and  wiU  pro- 
duce  the  information  for  the  Record. 
But  on  the  matter  of  legislative  history, 
it  should  be  noted  that  section  601  states: 
Sec    601.  Notwithstanding  any  inconsist- 
ent provision  of  any  other  law,  no  person  In 
the   United  States   shall,  on   the  ground  of 
race    color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of    or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any   program   or   activity    receiving   Federal 
financial  assistance. 


That,  it  seems  to  me,  protects  against 
all  of  the  contentions.    First,  the  qualifi- 
cations relate  to  discrimination,  and  the 
courts  will  pass  on  the  way  in  which  that 
word  is  implemented.    "Discrimination 
is  defined  in  terms  of  race,  color,  or  na-      j 
tional  origin.    Second,  the  application  is 
to    particular    programs    or    activities. 
Third  there  must  be  actual  Federal  fund 
support.    Fourth,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions   as  to  how  the  ban  against  dis- 
crimination shall  be  administered,  must 
be  approved  by  the  President  and  are 
also  subject  to  judicial  review. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  statute  spells 
out  a  workable  and  fair  program,  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review,  and  that  the  judi- 
cial review  protects  in  every  stage  not 
only  the  application  of  the  law  but  even 
the  rulemaking  power. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  it  is  always  the  colored  man 
who  is  being  talked  about  and  for  whom 
this  interest  is  being  whipped  up.     As 
chairman   of    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  have  had  10 
times  as  many  complaints  coming  to  me 
from  other  people  than  colored  people. 
I  have  had  Jewish  people  come  to  me 
and  Catholic  people  and  Protestant  peo- 
ple, saying  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment   is    controlling    promotions    right 
down  the  line. 

How  are  we  going  to  regulate  that  prac- 
tice?   That  is  in  the  mind  of  man     It 
makes  no  difference  what  law  or  how 
many  laws  we  pass  or  put  on  the  statute 
books,  we  shall  have  the  same  complaint 
coming   from   people.     I   am  having  a 
great  number  of  complaints  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  what  is  going  on  in  tne 
post  office  in  Washington.   D.C..  rlgni 
under  our  nose,  so  to  speak.     I  have 
heard  many  white  people  say  they  can- 
not   obtain    employment    down    there^ 
They  say  that  80  out  of  100  people  are 
colored  people.    That  is  in  Washington. 
D  C       White    people    are    complaining. 
We  will  have  more  and  more  of  that  in 
America,   so   long   as   we   have  varioi^ 
races    We  shall  always  have  complamts^ 
What  I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  oi 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States  is  that 
we  should  quit  bringing  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  our  dirty  wash,  ana 
washing  it  out  in  the  open  before  the 
world,  so  that  everybody  can  see  it  ana 
take  it  into  various  nations  and  make  use 
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of  it  against  the  United  States.    That  is 
what  is  taking  place. 

We  shall  hear  more  and  more  com- 
plaints.   When  white  people  are  thrown 
out  of  employment,  we  shall  hear  com- 
plaints about  that.    Under  the  bill,  the 
white  people  would  have  as  much  right 
to  come  in  and  complain  as  the  colored 
people   have.     They  will  come   in  and 
complain  that  they  are  not  receiving  fair 
treatment,  that  some  other  race  or  some 
other  color  is  getting  better  treatment. 
That  is  human  nature.    It  is  going  on 
now.    We  may  expect  more  of  it  in  the 
United   States  as  long   as  we  have   so 
many  different  races.    The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  better  stop  trying  to  regu- 
late everything  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  Nation.    That  is  what  I  am 
complaining  about. 

Let  us  continue  to  see  what  Members 
of  the  House  had  to  say  about  a  some- 
what similar  bUl.  That  kind  of  bill  was 
before  the  conunittee.  We  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  have  a  report  from  a 
Senate  committee  presented  to  us  on  this 
important  bill,  that  many  people  feel  is 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate  in  many  years. 
I  think  it  is  important.  I  believe  it  will 
cause  a  great  many  headaches  in  the 
years  to  come. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  speak- 
ing today,  to  try  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  to  let  them  know 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  such  legislation, 
and  never  will. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  bill  as  being  an  important  bill. 
Actually,  it  is  11  bills,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     It  is  an  omnibus 

bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    It  has  11  titles. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  is  an  omnibus 
bill  with  11  different  titles  incorporated 
in  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Many  of  those  titles 
have  appeared  before  us  in  years  past  as 
separate  bills.  The  Senator  will  recall, 
I  am  sure,  that  it  is  not  many  years  since 
we  have  had  some  trouble  over  the  ques- 
tion of  FEPC.  It  may  not  be  called  that 
in  this  bill,  but  is  there  not  a  title  cover- 
ing that  point  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Congress  voted  it 
down  time  after  time  after  time.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Are  there  not  other 
titles  in  the  bUl  which  have  been  before 
us  in  the  form  of  bills?  The  Senator 
recalls,  does  he  not,  that  in  1957  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  submitted  the  old  title 
HI,  giving  the  Attorney  General  the 
right  to  bring  injunction  suits  against 
individuals,  virtually  at  will.  Finally, 
when  it  was  shown  to  be  as  bad  as  it  was. 
President  Eisenhower  himself  disclaimed 
that  part  of  the  bUl.  did  he  not? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     He  certainly  did. 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  was  by 
unanimous  vote  that  the  Senate  voted 
down  that  proposal.  Yet.  is  it  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill?  ^      ^^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    It  is  included  m  the 
bill  and  it  is  just  as  strong  as  it  was  at 
that  time  in  the  other  bill.    That  pro- 
posal was  killed  in  the  Senate.    The  rea- 
son was  that  it  placed  a  man  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  as  the  present  pro- 
vision does  also.    If  ly  injunction  a  man 
can  be  prevented  fiom  doing  anything, 
and    he    violates    that    injunction,    the 
judge    without   any   trial,   without  any 
jury,  and  without  anything  being  done, 
can   put  that   person  in   jail.    He  can 
sentence  him  to  45  days  in  ja.l  and  fine 
him  $15,000.    A  man  cannot  obtain  any 
redress. 

Mr.  FPARKMAN.  When  that  provi- 
sion was  before  us.  I  made  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  the  question  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury.  That  is  one  of  the  old- 
est rights  known  under  our  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  was  the  first 
thing  that  the  people  demanded.  It  was 
at  Runnvmede. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  demanded 
that  right  of  King  John. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  The  people 
demanded  that  they  be  given  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  trial  by  a  jury  of 
their  peers.    That  was  in  1215. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    SPARKMAN.     That  has  been   a 
part  of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence  ever 
since,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  nation  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  form 
of  jurisprudence  that  does  not  have  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  or  that  has  ever 
done  away  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  there  are  provisions  in  the 
omnibus  bill— not  merely  one.  but  more 
than  one— in  which  it  is  sought  to  pro- 
ceed against  citizens  of  the  United  States 
with  a  criminal  penalty,  without  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  is  guaranteed 
to  American  citizens  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  right  was  in- 
cluded in  our  first  10  amendments  to  our 
Constitution. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.    The  first  10  amend- 
ments, which  are  generally  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights.    Are  not  those  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  the  true 
civil  rights  as  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    They  are  known  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Mr  JOHNSTON.   The  Bill  of  Rights. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.    They  insure  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  the  right  of  trial 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect In  bUls  of  this  kind  the  attempt  is 
always  made  to  whittle  away  such  rights. 
It  would  do  great  damage  to  our  Consti- 
tution If  it  were  allowed  to  continue  to 

exist.  .      . 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  further  question.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 


many  years,  and  certainly  has  had  all 
these  questions  of  procedure  and  consti- 
tutionality before  him  in  various  forms. 
What  disturbs  me  is  the  trend,  contained 
in  the  omnibus  bill,  away  from  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  to  a  goverrunent  of  men. 
Am  I  correct  In  my  fear  as  to  what  Is 
happening? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  very  fearful 
of  that.  I  said  so  earlier  in  my  speech. 
I  am  fearful  that  the  trend  Is  toward 
taking  away  more  and  more  power  from 
the  counties  and  States  and  giving  the 
power  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Eventually  there  will  be  a  monster,  so  to 
speak,  for  a  government,  far  removed 
from  the  people.  It  would  be  a  danger- 
ous thing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Referring  to  the  old 
title  III.  which  was  first  proposed  to  us 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1957.  it  was 
disclaimed.  It  was  requested  that  this 
section  be  left  out  of  the  bill.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Attorney  General  himself 
testified  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  that  part  of  the 
bill  was  not  desired?  Did  he  not  testify 
against  it  and  ask  that  it  be  dropped? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  He  testified  that  it 
went  too  far  and  that  there  was  too  much 
power.  That  was  his  statement  in  gen- 
eral.  He  said : 

Outside  the  Department  of  Justice  itself, 
no  administrative  agency  can  claim  to  have 
any  special  expertise  in  the  field  of  racial 
discrimination.  Accordingly,  the  theoreti- 
cal justification  for  the  limited  procedure  es- 
tablished In  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
does  not  exist,  and  because  It  does  not  exist, 
tying  the  Judicial  remedy  of  title  VI  to  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  Is  not  Jiistlfled 
because  It  does  not  fully  protect  the  rights 
of  those  charged  with  racial  discrimination 
m  the  administration  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  foregoing  consideration  has  to  do  with 
the  Judicial  remedy  which  would  be  made 
available  to  those  charged  with  acts  of  dis- 
crimination. It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  this  Judicial  procedure  is  available  to 
those  who  bring  charges  of  discrimination 
and  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  negative  rul- 
ing of  the  administrative  agency.  Thus,  no 
matter  how  frivolous  the  charge  may  be,  the 
complainant  may  demand  and  the  circuit 
courts  must  entertain  petitions  for  Judicial 
review.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  clutter  the  docket  of  the 
circuit  court  with  an  unmanageable  work- 
load. 

To  what  Federal  aid  programs  would  title 
VI  apply?  The  subcommittee  bill  embraced 
all  Federal  financial  assistance  programs  In- 
volving a  grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance, 
guarantee,  or  otherwise.  The  bill  finally  re- 
ported by  the  fuU  committee  "narrows"  the 
scope  of  the  act  to  grants,  contracts,  and 
loans  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  scope  of  the  legislation  is  narrow.  While 
it  Is  Impossible  to  compile  a  complete  list, 
the  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  existing 
Federal  aid  programs  which  apparently 
would  be  embraced: 


I  think  It  is  amusing  to  realize  the 
programs  which  are  included.  For  that 
reason,  I  shall  read  them: 

Agricultural  experiment  station  (7  U.S.C. 

361A-3611). 

Agricultural    experiment    station    (Public 

Law  88-74). 

Agricultural    marketing   service    (7  TJS.G. 

1621-1630).  _ 

Agricultural  and  the  mechanic  arts,  col- 
leges for  (7  U.S.C.  rrr-rriK) . 

civil  defense    (50  U.S.C.  App.  2281-2286). 
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Pish  restoration  and  management  projects 
(16U.S.C.777-777K). 

Highway  construction  (23  U.S.C.  101-133). 

Housing:  farm  housing  (42  U.S.C.  147.- 
1485). 

Housing:  slum  clearance  and  urban  n- 
newal  (42  U.S.C.  1450-1462) . 

Housing:  urban  planning  (for  small  sr 
communities)  (40  U.S.C.  461-462) . 

Public  works  planning  (non-Federal)  ('tO 
U.S.C.  462). 

School  lunch  program  (12  U.S.C.  175  - 
1760) . 

Sou  conservation    (16  U.S.C.   590g.    590h). 

Veterans'  Stete  homes  (38  U.S.C.  641-643), 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  preventlc  n 
(16  use.  669-6691). 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  OfTensjs 
Control  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-274.  ',2 
use.  2641-2546). 

International  research  and  training  (Inte;-- 
natlonal  Health  Research  Act  of  1960,  Publ  Ic 
Law  86-610,  22  U.S.C.  2101-2104.  42  U.S.O. 
242f.  and  sec.  104(k).  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  7 
U.S.C.  1704  (k)).  I 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstratldn 
projects  on  social  secxxrlty  or  related  pro- 
grams (sec.  1110,  Social  Security  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  1310).  I 

Federal  aid  to  Cuban  refugees  (Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  Public 
Law  87-510,  22  U.S.C.  2601-2605). 

Child  welfare  services  (pt.  3.  title  V,  Socl4l 
Security  Act.  42  U.S.C.  721  et  seq.) . 

Research,  training,  or  demonstration  pro,  - 
ects  In  child  welfare  (sec.  526,  Social  Sec\iri1y 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  726). 

Temporary  assistance  to  repatriates  (se:. 
1113.  Social  Secxirlty  Act,  42  U.CS.  1313). 

Hospitalization  of  mentally  111  repatriates 
(Public  Law  86-571.  24  U.S.C.  321-329). 

Surplus  property  disposition  and  utlllzf - 
tlon  (Public  Law  152.  81st  Cong.,  sec.  20: 1, 
40  U.S.C.  484)  (based  on  acquisition  coet  cf 
property,  not  depreciated  value  at  time  <if 
disposition). 

Financial  assistance  for  maintenance  anl 
operation  of  schools  in  federally  affected 
areas  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Cong..  20  U.S.<|;. 
236-244). 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  19! 
(Public  Law  85-864.  20  U.S.C.  401-589] 
Title  n.  "loans  to  students  in  Instltutlor 
of  higher  education".  Title  IV.  "graduat 
fellowships".  Title  V.  part  B,  "counseling 
and  guidance  training  Institutes".  Title  vf. 
"language  development".  Title  VII,  "educij- 
tlonal  media". 

If  a  college  does  not  accept  a  colorefi 
person  because  it  does  not  have  room  foir 
him.  or  it  turns  him  down  for  some  other 
good  reason,  it  is  accused  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  case  goes  into  court.  Tha|t 
kind  of  situation  will  happen. 

I  continue  the  list: 

Area  redevelopment  progrsun  (Public  Law 
87-27,  42  U.S.C.  2501-2525). 

Cooperative  research  in  education  (Public 
Law  531.  83d  Cong..  20  U.S.C.  331-332). 

Teaching  of  mentally  retarded  chlldrea 
(Public  Law  85-926.  20  U5.C.  611-617). 

Grants  for  teaching  In  education  of  the 
deaf  (Public  Law  87-276.  20  U.S.C.  671-676]  . 

Manpower  development  and  training 
(Public    Law   87-115.   U.S.C.    2571-2620). 

Community  health  services,  particularly 
for  chronically  HI  and  aged  (sec.  316  of  thje 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C.  237a) 

Cancer  demonstration  and  control  (D^ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfai^ 
Appropriations  Act.  1963.  Public  Law  87-582 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities  research 
and  demonstrations  (sec.  636  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  291n). 

Air  pollution  (Public  Law  158.  84th  Cong}.. 
42  U.S.C.  1857-1857g). 


They   are  getting  into  the  air  now. 
They  are  leaving  the  ground. 
The  list  goes  on : 

Radiological  health  (sec.  314(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C.  346(c); 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriations  Act,  1963.  Public  Law 
87-582 ) . 

Public  health  tralneeships  (sec.  306  of  the 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  242nd). 

Professional    nurse    tralneeships    (sec.   307 

of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C. 

242e). 

Schools  of  public  health  and  public  health 
training  (sec.  314(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  42   U.S.C.  246(c)). 

Graduate  training  in  public  health  (sec. 
309  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42 
U.S.C.  242g). 

Research,  field  Investigations,  and  general 
research  support  (sec.  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C.  241 ) . 

Fellowships,  tralneeships.  and  training 
grants  (sees.  301  and  433  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C.  241.  289c) . 

Health  research  facilities  construction 
(title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
42  use.  292-2921). 

Water  treatment  works  construction 
(sec.  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  33  U.S.C.  466e) . 

Domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers 
(sec.  310  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
42  use.  242h). 

Intensive  vaccination  programs  (sec.  317 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
247b). 

Old-age  assistance  and  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  under  title  I.  Social  Security 
Act.  42  U5.C.  301-306. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  title  IV.  Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
601-609. 

Maternal  and  child  health  services  under 
part  I.  title  V.  Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
711-715. 

Crippled  children's  services  under  part  2, 
title  V,  Social  Seciirlty  Act,  42  U.S.C.  711-715. 
Aid  to  the  blind,  under  title  X.  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  42  use.  1201-1206. 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled under  title  XIV.  Social  Security  Act,  42 
U.S.C.  1351-1355. 

Aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  under  title 
XVI.  Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C.  1381-1385. 
(Hearing  provisions.  42  UJS.C.  1383(c)  (2)  and 
1384.)  (Effective  fiscal  year  1963;  e&  of  June 
30.  1963.  no  State  had  an  approved  plan.) 

General  health,  tuberculosis,  mental 
health,  heart  disease  control,  and  venereal 
disease  control  (sec.  314  of  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  42  U.S.C.  246) . 

Vocational  rehabilitation   services    (sec.  2, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  29  U.S;C.  32). 
Vocational    rehabilitation    extension    and 
Improvement  grants  (sec.  3.  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  29  U.S.C.  33) . 

School  construction  In  federally  affected 
areas  (Public  Law  815,  81st  Cong.,  20  U.S.C. 
631-645). 

Library  services  for  rural  areas  (Library 
Services  Act  of  1956.  20  UB.C.  351-358) . 

Vocational  education  in  practical  nurse 
training  (Public  Law  911,  84th  Cong.,  20 
U.S.C.   15aa-15JJ). 

Area  vocational  education  programs  (title 
VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  Public  Law  85-864.  20  U.S.C.  15aaa- 
ISggg). 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities  construc- 
tion (HUl-Btu-ton).  "ntle  VT  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  42  U.S.C.  291h(a), 
291J(a). 

Water  pollution  control  programs  (sec.  5  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  33 
UJS.C.  466d). 


Land-grant  college  program  (7  U.S.C.  301- 
308.  321-333). 

Vocation   education   (20  U.S.C.   11-34). 

The  report  goes  on: 

Not  only  is  It  uncertain  what  progranu 
would  be  covered.  It  Is  unclear  what  phtises 
of  covered  programs  would  be  reached  In  the 
application  of  the  law.  Action  to  cut  off 
funds  can  be  taken  not  only  when  the  agency 
finds  that  a  person  has  been  excluded  from 
participation  In  or  denied  benefits  of  a  Fed- 
eral aid  program.  Such  action  can  also  be 
taken  when  the  agency  finds  that  a  person 
has  been  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
such  programs.  It  may  be  clear  enough  what 
the  fi^st  two  clauses  mean,  but  If  It  means 
more  than  the  first  two.  what  does  the  clause 
"subjected  to  discrimination"  mean?  To 
what  does  that  phrase  apply?  Does  it  apply 
to  only  the  direct  monetary  benefits  under 
the  Federal  aid  program  or  does  It  also  extend 
to  the  employment  practices  of  Federal  con- 
tractors? For  example,  could  Federal  high- 
way funds  be  withheld  because  the  admin- 
istrator found  that  some  person  had  been 
subjected  to  discrimination  when  he  applied 
to  the  contractor  or  his  subcontractor  for  a 
Job  or  promotion?  Can  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  be  denied  because  the  administrator 
feels  that  nurses,  orderlies,  and  other  Job 
applicants  have  been  discriminated  against 
because  of  race?  Motorists  receive  the  pri- 
mary benefits  under  the  Federal  highway 
program:  patients  are  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Hill-Burton  program;  but 
those  who  work  for  contractors  constructing 
hospitals  and  building  highways  could  be 
called  secondary  beneficiaries.  To  what 
depths  may  the  Federal  administrator  de- 
scend In  searching  out  discrimination  prac- 
ticed under  or  incidental  to  Federal  aid 
programs? 

Citizens  of  all  colors  of  all  States  pay 
Federal  taxes.  All  should  be  entitled,  with- 
out discrimination  on  accoiint  of  race,  to 
share  In  the  benefits  financed  by  Federal 
taxes.  This  cannot  be,  and  the  Innocent  are 
damned  with  the  guilty.  If  a  Federal  execu- 
tive agency  can  terminate  Federal  programs 
in  an  entire  State  or  in  some  geographical 
portion  of  that  State  because  one  citizen  was 
discriminated  against  by  one  State  official  or 
by  a  fellow  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  certainly  no  Member  who  is 
an  attorney,  can  conscientiously  come 
before  the  Senate  and  state  without 
reservation  that  this  bill  does  not  con- 
tain the  equipment,  the  tools,  the  temp- 
tation and  the  power  to  establish  a  vast 
Federal  network  of  blackmail  against 
the  people  in  every  community  of  this 
country.  No  one  can  conceive  of  the 
stark  terror  and  fear  that  will  be  in- 
stilled in  the  hearts  of  every  American 
in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every  busi- 
ness once  this  civil  rights  bill  has  been 
made  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  shall  be  proud  of  one  thing.  It  will 
not  be  made  the  law  with  my  vote.  It 
makes  no  diflference  what  I  believe,  what 
others  believe,  or  what  the  people  back 
home  believe.  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
the  bill  were  submitted  to  the  American 
public  and  voted  upon,  and  the  bill  were 
properly  interpreted  to  them,  it  would 
experience  the  worst  defeat  that  any  bill 
has  ever  received. 

In  East  Germany,  in  Russia,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  in  Red  China  it  may  be  called 
a  police  state;  and  in  the  United  States 
it  may  be  called  a  set  of  civil  rights  laws; 
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but  they  will  be  one  and  the  same.  I  see 
no  difference  between  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  United  States 
tell  its  citizens  they  must  go  to  school 
here,  that  they  must  live  over  there,  that 
they  must  do  business  like  this,  and  that 
they  must  hire  and  fire  at  the  will  of  a 
Federal  agency,  commission  or  bureau- 
crat and  the  doing  of  the  same  thing  in 
Russia,  although  under  another  name. 
If  this  civil  rights  bill  is  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  be  a  giant  step  down  the  road  to 
a  dictatorial,  regimented  form  of  gov- 
ernment; and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween it  and  totalitarian  communism 
will  be  in  name. 

FAIR    EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES    COMMISSION 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  consider  the 
proposed  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission.  In  that  connection,  I  read 
from  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee : 

V.   FEPC 

First,  this  title  extends  coverage  to  any 
employer  engaged  In  any  Industry  "affecting" 
Interstate  commerce  who  employes  25  or 
more  workers,  to  any  labor  vmlon  with  25  or 
more  members  and  to  any  employment 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  some  years  ago  I  was 
asked  to  speak  to  the  Chicago  Executives 
Club,  on  the  subject  of  the  then  proposed 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission. 
I  venture  to  say  that  present  at  the  meet- 
ing were  at  least  1,000  Chicago  execu- 
tives. I  found  many  of  them  very  re- 
luctant to  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
received  a  wonderfully  fine  ovation — 
perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  I  have 
ever  received  at  any  meeting  I  have  ad- 
dressed. In  my  remarks  there  I  ana- 
lyzed the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  proposal,  and  pointed  out 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  tell  executives 
whom  they  should  hire  and  whom  they 
should  fire. 

I  believe  that  the  FEPC  title  of  this 
bill  is  quite  similar  to  that  former  pro- 
posal. Again  I  point  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  a  right  to  tell 
private  employers  whom  they  should 
hire  and  whom  they  should  fire. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  most  instances  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  invested  one 
penny  in  those  private  businesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regularly  receives  very  large 
amounts  of  revenue  in  income  taxes  paid 
by  the  private  businesses.  It  is  possible 
for  those  businesses  to  pay  such  large 
income  taxes  because  they  are  efficient 
and  are  carefully  and  wisely  operated. 
For  instance,  in  an  efficient,  profitable 
business,  the  employer  is  careful  to  em- 
ploy capable  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  the  various  aspects  of  the  busi- 
ness; for  example,  employees  who  learn 
the  prices  of  the  various  articles  sold  in 
a  store,  or  who  know  how  to  tell  the 
customers  the  qualities  of  the  various 
articles  which  are  for  sale,  or  who  have 
in  the  commimity  friends  who  may  make 
purchases  at  the  store.  A  successful 
employer  carefully  takes  all  those  factors 
into  consideration.  If  an  employer  does 
not  do  so,  but,  instead,  employs  solely 


on  the  basis  of  color — picking  out  so 
many  of  one  rsice  and  so  many  of  an- 
other— certainly  his  business  will  not 
last  very  long.  In  that  event,  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  will  no  longer  receive 
the  present  large  annual  income  tax 
payments. 

So  it  is  clesu-  that  this  bill  goes  much 
too  far,  not  only  in  its  other  titles,  but 
also  in  its  FEPC  title. 

I  read  further  from  the  report  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee : 

A.    ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  VII 

Second,  this  title  enumerates  a  series  of 
acts  or  omissions  on  the  part  of  an  employer 
which  it  declares  to  be  "unlawful  employ- 
ment practices."     These  Include: 

1.  Failure  to  hire  a  Job  applicant  on  ac- 
count of  his  race — 

Mr.  President,  does  any  Senator  think 
that  an  employer  is  likely  to  tell  an  ap- 
plicant for  employment  that  he  will  not 
employ  him  because  of  his  race?  Such 
a  charge  would  probably  exist  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  applicant;  but  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  it  would  be  easy  for  an 
applicant  to  make  such  a  complaint  to 
the  agency  which  would  be  established 
under  title  V.  However,  such  a  complaint 
would  be  far  from  ordinary  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Next: 

2.  Refusal  to  hire  a  Job  applicant  on  ac- 
count of  his  race. 

3.  Discharge  of  an  employee  on  account 
of  his  race. 

Perhaps  an  employee  would  be  dis- 
charged because  he  was  drunk  while  he 
was  on  the  job.  But  today  many  persons 
who  are  discharged  for  that  reason  at- 
tempt to  claim  they  were  discharged  be- 
cause of  their  color.  I  can  cite  a  number 
of  instances  of  that  sort. 

Next: 

4.  Discrimination  In  compensation  against 
an  employee  on  account  of  his  race. 

What  employer  pays  all  of  his  em- 
ployees at  the  same  rate?  Some  do  bet- 
ter work  than  others,  and  the  better 
workers  receive  higher  pay.  Some  em- 
ployees bring  more  customers  to  a  busi- 
ness; and  they,  too,  should  and  usually 
do  receive  higher  pay.  But  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  a  lower  paid  em- 
ployee could  institute  proceedings  before 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  his  lower  pay 
was  based  on  discrimination  because  of 
his  race. 

Next: 

5.  Discrimination  in  terms  of  employment 
against  an  employee  on  account  of  his  race. 

6.  Discrimination  in  conditions  of  employ- 
ment against  an  employee  on  account  of  his 
race. 

Many  employees  probably  would  com- 
plain on  such  groimds;  and  the  bill  would 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  stir  up  trouble 
in  that  way. 

7.  Discrimination  In  privileges  of  employ- 
ment against  an  employee  on  account  of  his 
race. 

No  doubt  many  complaints  would  be 
based  upon  such  claims. 
Next: 

8.  Limitation  of  employees  on  account  of 
race  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  deprive  an 


Individual  employee  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities (promotions)  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  employee  status. 

It  might  be  that  the  job  to  which  an 
employee  was  assigned  was  the  only  one 
he  was  competent  to  perform,  although 
he  might  think  otherwise;  he  might 
think  he  should  have  the  best  job  in  the 
store  or  business.  The  bill  would  en- 
courage many  complaints  based  on  such 
notions. 

Next: 

9.  Segregation  of  employees  on  account  of 
race  In  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  deprive  an 
Individual  employee  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  em- 
ployee status. 

10.  Classification  of  employees  on  account 
of  race  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  an  in- 
dividual employee  of  employment  opportunl- 
ties  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  em- 
ployee status. 

11.  Discrimination  against  any  Job  appli- 
cant or  any  employee  who  makes  a  charge 
under  this  title  or  assists  or  participates  in 
an  Investigation  or  proceeding  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  title.  "^"^^ 

If  the  wrong  words  were  used,  one 
could  be  brought  in  on  the  charge  that 
he  was  discriminating. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 

12.  Publication  of  any  notice  of  adver- 
tisement relating  to  employment  which  in- 
dicates any  preference,  limitation,  speclflca- 
tlon.  or  discrimination,  based  on  race 

13.  Discrimination  on  account  of  race 
against^any  individual  in  an  apprenticeship 

Suppose  that  people  were  being  pre- 
pared for  different  jobs,  and  some  of 
them,  white  or  colored,  were  offered  a 
different  kind  of  apprenticeship  from 
that  which  they  might  think  they  ought 
to  have.  Those  people  might  go  into 
court,  or  perhaps  merely  call  the  At- 
torney General,  who  would  handle  the 
case  for  them.  Then  trouble  would  start 
for  that  company  or  corporation  or  In- 
dividual employer. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 
(Similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  labor 
unions  and  employment  agencies  is  also 
defined    as    "xmlawful    employment    prac- 

The  seniority  rule  applies  to  labor  as 
it  does  in  the  Senate.  In  laj^ng  off  em- 
ployees, a  company  usually  lays  off  the 
employee  who  came  in  last.  Suppose 
more  colored  people  are  laid  off  than 
white  people,  or  more  white  than  colored. 
The  aggrieved  employee  might  then  file 
a  petition  claiming  that  he  had  worked 
for  that  employer  once  before,  and  that 
employment  ought  to  be  counted.  He 
might  say  that  he  had  been  in  the  or- 
ganization before,  and  that  service  ought 
to  be  counted. 

More  headaches  would  result  from  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  bill  than  we  have 
ever  had  before. 

Under  the  bill  more  money  would  be 
requested  than  has  been  requested  for 
any  similar  endeavor  that  I  know  any- 
thing about.  The  amount  would  be  in- 
creased next  year,  the  year  following 
that,  and  so  on.  There  would  be  no 
stopping  of  the  requests. 
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If  a  person  desired  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  could  ar- 
range to  be  named  Attorney  Greneral, 
and  then  he  could  work  up  enough  cases 
against  various  and  stmdry  people  to  put 
him  in  office  as  President.  Such  action 
could  result  under  the  bill.  Senators  had 
better  watch  that  feature  of  the  bill. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 

Third,  this  title  establishes  a  Federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  its  principal  office  in  Wash- 
ington and  with  regional  offices  located 
wherever  the  Commission  "deems  necessary." 
staffed  by  attorneys,  officers,  agents,  and 
employees,  unlimited  In  number,  which  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  on  Its 
assigned  duties. 

Poiirth.  this  title  establishes  the  procedure 
to  be  followed.  An  Individual  claiming  to 
be  discriminated  against  can  deliver  to  the 
Commission  a  verified  written  complaint 
that  an  employer  has  committed  an  'un- 
lawful employment  practice";  or  such  charge 
can  be  made  "on  behalf"  of  such  person 
by  another  person  or  organization.  The 
Commission  furnishes  the  employer  with  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  and  proceeds  to  make 
an  investigation,  in  pursuance  of  which,  the 
Commission  may  "enter  and  Inspect"  the 
employers  place  of  business,  examine  and 
copy  his  records — 

A  man  is  entitled  to  a  little  privacy. 
I  continue — 

question  his  employees  and  Investigate  such 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters  as 
may  be  appropriate — 

According  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 
If  as  many  as  two  members  of   the  Com- 
mission  (less  than  a  majority)    decide  that 
reasonable  cause  exists — 

Senators  will  notice  that  a  majority  is 
not  specified.  Only  two  would  be  pro- 
vided. I  do  not  know  why  the  number 
would  be  cut  down.  I  thought  a  ma- 
jority usually  ruled,  but  in  the  present 
instance  two  woiild  do  so.  Continuing 
to  read: 

The  Commission  attempts  through  concilia- 
tion and  persuasion  to  eliminate  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice.  If  it  fails,  the 
Commission  is  required  to  bring  a  civil  suit 
In  the  Federal  district  court  against  the  em- 
ployer. If  the  Commission  prevails,  the 
court  will  isfue  an  injunction  preventing  the 
employer  from  engaging  in  the  practice  with 
which  he  is  charged  and  compelling  him  to 
take  such  affirmative  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, including  hiring  of  the  Job  ap- 
plicant or  reinstatement  of  the  employee, 
with  or  without  back  pay. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  at  this  time.  I  believe  that 
some  other  Senator  desires  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  the  subject  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  stop.  I 
do  not  like  to  do  so.  but  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  my  colleagues  to  yield  at  the 
present  time  under  the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yields  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  excellent  address 
which  he  has  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  I  hope  the  American  peo- 
ple will  heed  the  message  that  is  being 
brought  by  the  various  Senators  who  are 
speaking  in  opposition  to  the  vicious  piece 


of  legislation  which  is  sought  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  especially  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  excel- 
lent address. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  those  kind  re- 
marks. I  wish  I  could  remain  and  listen 
to  his  speech.  He  understands  why  I 
must  leave  at  this  time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this 
evening  it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor,  and  that  such  yielding  will  not 
count  as  another  speech. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 


EXCESSIVE  MEAT  IMPORTS  SHOULD 
BE  CUT  BACK  TO  AVOID  RUIN  TO 
LIVESTOCK  RAISERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Finance  Committee  is  currently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  Mansfield  bill  which 
is  designed  to  regulate  the  importation 
of  meat  into  the  United  States.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  name  is  on  the 
list  of  cosponsors  of  this  very  important 
measure  which  was  introduced  as  S.  2525 
in  the  Senate  last  month  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

This  measure  would  limit  the  annual 
importation  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  1959-63  average 
of  such  imports.  Specifically,  it  woiild 
limit  imports  of  beef  and  veal  to  1,119 
million  poxmds,  and  lamb  and  mutton  to 
some  117  million  pounds. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  go  into  details 
of  the  livestock  situation  and  the  recent 
sharp  increases  in  beef  and  veal  imports, 
more  than  to  repeat  some  of  the  most 
salient  statistics.  Beef  and  veal  imports 
in  1963  totaled  nearly  1.7  billion 
pounds — an  increase  of  16  percent  over 
1962.  and  nearly  50  percent  above  1959. 
Last  year,  these  imports  were  equivalent 
to  10.7  percent  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  veal;  5  years  ago,  they 
were  equal  to  only  8.6  percent  of  domes- 
tic production.  The  deep  concern  which 
compels  us  to  seriously  study  this  situa- 
tion rises  out  of  the  sharp  decUnes  in 
nearly  all  livestock  prices,  particularly 
in  the  past  year.  Prices  of  choice  steers 
at  Chicago  last  month  averaged  only 
about  S21.35  per  hundred— more  than  12 
percent  below  a  year  ago.  and  20  per- 
cent below  February  1962;  last  month, 
utility  cows  at  Chicago  brought  10  per- 
cent less  per  hundredweight  than  a  year 
ago. 

The  livestock  industry  is  no  longer 
a  sectional  industry.  More  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  farm  income   in  34 


States  comes  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
calves;  in  27  others,  more  than  15  per- 
cent comes  from  this  source;  in  20 
States,  20  percent;  in  12  States,  30  per- 
cent ;  and  in  9  States,  more  than  40  per- 
cent. 

Last  year,  in  my  own  State,  cash  re- 
ceipts to  Texas  farmers  from  the  sale  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  was 
nearly  $1.1  billion — 44  percent  of  total 
cash  receipts.  Of  this  $1.1  billion,  more 
than  60  percent — nearly  $660  million — 
came  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  calves. 
Texas  farmers  in  1962  and  1963  mar- 
keted an  average  3.6  million  beef  cat- 
tle— 13  percent  of  the  Nation's  total. 
Apply  this  percentage  to  the  $170  million 
which  Secretary  Freeman  estimates  was 
lost  by  American  farmers  in  the  past  2 
years  due  to  the  drop  in  beef  prices,  and 
the  loss  to  Texas  livestock  producers  ex- 
ceeds $22  million. 

In  the  past  few  years,  foreign  livestock 
producers  have  been  confronted  by  grow- 
ing import  restrictions  in  the  major 
consuming  nations  of  the  world  as  those 
countries  strive  to  protect  their  own 
livestock  economies.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  market  left  open  to  them. 
While  most  of  us  are  in  agreement  with 
the  national  policy  of  freer  trade,  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  negotiations  with  other 
nations  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  we  cannot  allow 
unlimited  imports  of  beef  to  jeopardize 
the  solvency  of  our  own  producers. 

The  measure  under  consideration  by 
the  Finance  Committee  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable one;  it  would  still  allow  for- 
eign exporters  a  very  liberal  share  of 
the  U.S.  markets.  Moreover,  there  is 
the  growing  belief  that  such  an  action 
by  the  Congress  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  the  forthcoming  GATT  negotia- 
tions by  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
adjusting  the  pattern  of  world  trade  to 
the  action  requirements  of  the  member 
nations. 

The  United  States  has  recently  effec- 
ted voluntary  agreements  with  our  prin- 
cipal foreign  beef  and  veal  suppliers — 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland. 
While  these  efforts  are  to  be  commended, 
they  nevertheless  fall  far  short  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  In  the  first  place, 
the  use  of  1962  and  1963  as  base  years 
means  that  combined  shipments  from 
Austraba  and  New  Zealand  in  1964  will 
be  less  than  7  percent  below  1963  ship- 
ments; the  built-in  growth  factor  of  3.7 
percent  i>er  year  will  soon  negate  even 
the  moderate  gains  made  by  these  agree- 
ments. Moreover,  the  efforts  by  Latin 
American  producers  to  overcome  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease,  which  has  limited 
imports  of  beef  from  those  countries  in 
the  past  few  years,  appears  to  be  bearing 
fruit;  Mexican  shipments  of  beef  and 
veal  to  the  United  States  in  1963  rose 
23  percent  over  1962,  nearly  equalling 
1958  shipments  of  75  million  pounds. 
Argentine  shipments  of  87  million  pounds 
are  still  short  of  1958  levels,  when  that 
country  shipped  217  million  povmds 
of  beef  to  us,  but  last  year  Argentina 
ship  ped  55  percent  more  beef  to  us  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  beef-produc- 
ing— and  export — potentials  of  Argen- 
tina and  Mexico — not  to  mention  Bra- 
zil— are  great,  and  voluntary  agreements 


such  as  those  concluded  with  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  would  be  to- 
tally inadequate  in  dealing  with  ship- 
ments of  the  magnitude  these  countries 
would  be  capable  of  shipping. 

The  affection  of  Texans  for  the  cattle 
industry  is  legendary,  and  rightly  so. 
The  Texas  economy,  to  a  large  extent, 
was  founded  on  livestock.  Texas  is  the 
largest  cattle-producing  State  in  the  Na- 
tion. On  January  1,  1964,  beef  cattle 
and  calves  on  Texas  farms  numbered 
9,394,000  head — 12  percent  of  all  beef 
cattle  and  calves  in  the  United  States. 
Agriculture  is  a  $2.5  billion  business  in 
Texas,  and  the  sale  of  cattle  and  calves 
constitutes  some  27  percent — second  only 
to  cotton — of  that  enormous  business. 
In  several  other  States,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  cattle  industry  is  an  even 
more  critical  sector  of  the  agricultvu-al 
economy. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  measure 
deserves  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  It  will  afford  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  the  most  important  sector  of 
our  agricultural  economy.  It  does  not 
"shut  out"  foreign  exporters  of  beef  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  forthcom- 
ing "Kennedy  round"  of  negotiations 
under  the  general  agreements,  it  will 
serve  to  illustrate  that  the  United  States 
never  intended — as  I  am  sure  other  con- 
tracting parties  never  intended — that  it 
become  a  wide  open  market  for  unre- 
stricted imports  so  great  as  to  disrupt 
its  internal  economy,  and  cause  distress 
in  our  domestic  industry,  upon  which  so 
much  support  for  the  entire  free  world 
is  dependent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  the  Mansfield  bill,  S. 
2525,  together  with  a  list  of  its  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI  yesterday  in 
opening  hearings  aimed  at  discovering 
the  effect  of  marketing  practices  on  the 
disturbing  drop  in  livestock  prices.  Al- 
though the  livestock  market  is  depressed, 
practically  no  reduction  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  made  a  force- 
ful statement  this  morning  in  outlin- 
ing the  work  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  'undertake  to  investigate  this  as- 
pect of  the  livestock  price  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  2525)  and  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2525 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Febru- 
ary 20  (legislative  day,  February  10).  1964: 
Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Edmond- 
SON,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hatden, 
Mr.  Hickenloofer,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  bill  to  restrict  Imports  of  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton  Into  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   the 


total  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
(In  all  forms  except  canned,  cured,  and 
cooked  meat,  and  live  animals)  originating 
In  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  wtirehouse.  for  consump- 
tion during  any  period  of  twelve  months 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual  quanti- 
ties of  such  products  imported  from  such 
country  during  the  five-year  pediod  ending 
on  December  31.  1963:  Provided,  That  begin- 
ning January  1.  1965.  there  may  be  an  an- 
nual Increase  In  the  total  quantities  of  such 
products  which  may  be  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  such  purpose, 
corresponding  to  the  annual  rate  of  Increase 
In  the  total  United  States  market  for  such 
products,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Gale  McGee 
Before  the   Senate  Committee  on   Com- 
merce, March  23,  1964 
The  hearings  which  we  open  today  arise 
from  the  swelling  tide  of  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer concern  over  alleged  unfair  competi- 
tive trade  practices  in  food  distribution. 

As  early  as  1958,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission warned  of  disturbing  trends  in  the 
food  Industry:  "There  have  developed  tend- 
encies to  concentration  of  economic  power, 
to  collusive  price  action,  and  to  unfair  com- 
petition methods." 

Again  in  1959  and  1960,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  conducted  £in  exhaustive  Inquiry 
into  practices  In  food  distribution.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  of  that  subcommittee  were 
stark  and  compelling: 

"The  evolution  of  food  distribution  of  the 
food  industry  in  recent  years  has  developed 
tendencies  to  concentration  of  economic 
power,  to  collusive  price  action,  and  to  un- 
fair competitive  policies,  practices,  and 
methods  which,  if  continued  unchecked,  will 
preclude  the  m'lintenance  of  fair  competitive 
conditions  and  threaten  the  growth  and  svir- 
vival  of  small  business  in  the  food  distribu- 
tion Industry." 

"Unless  Congress  acts  to  strengthen  the 
substantive  and  procedural  provisions  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  makes  available  to  the  en- 
forcement agencies  greater  resources,  and 
more  attention  Is  directed  to  these  problems, 
v.'e  may  expect  an  acceleration  of  these  tend- 
encies to  concentration  of  economic  power, 
to  collusive  price  action,  and  to  unfair  com- 
petitive methods  In  food  distribution." 

Nearly  4  years  have  passed  since  that  sol- 
emn verdict  was  delivered,  yet  Just  last  week 
3,000  delegates  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  representing  some  750.000  farm  fam- 
ilies, passed  the  following  disturbing  reso- 
lution: 

"Livestock   producers    lost   more   than   $2 
billion    In    1963    and    continue    to    sustain 
heavy  losses.     Although  meat  Imports  have 
contributed  to  these  losses,  they  have  been 
Insignificant  In  comparison  to  the  disastrous- 
ly low  prices  forced  upon  producers  by  large 
food  chains  through  their  power  to  admin- 
ister prices.     To  break  up  this  growing  mo- 
nopoly power  In  the  livestock  Industry  and 
retain   competitive  markets  for   cattle   and 
sheep  we  call  for  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  retail  food  chain  store  buying  practices, 
their    degree    of    vertical    integration    into 
packing  plants,  feedlots.  and  ranches,  their 
power  to  subvert  competitive  free  enterprise, 
and   their  power   to   Increase   the  spread   in 
prices  between  producer  and  consumer  with- 
out   regard    to    supply    and    demand.     We 
urgently   petition    the    President   to   utilize 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
sln  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  carry 
out  such  Investigation,  and  should  the  find- 
ings reveal  that  the  antlmonopoly  laws  are 
being  violated,  we  ask  that  court  action  be 
brought  against  those  food  chains  In  viola- 
tion requiring  them  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  vertically  integrated  ranching,  feeding, 
and  farming  operations." 


Nor  has  the  consumer  been  the  beneficiary 
of  depressed  producer  prices.  Retail  prices 
for  red  meat  today  are  the  same  and  In 
some  cases  higher  than  those  of  2  years  ago 
when  the  livestock  market  was  firm  and 
prices  to  the  rancher,  feeder,  and  packer 
were  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  return  on  their 
investments.  In  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
apparent  paradox  of  high  consumer  prices 
and  low  producer  prices,  serious  charges 
have  been  leveled  at  the  great  food  chains 
and  the  massive  economic  power  that  they 
have  accumulated  over  the  last  two  decades. 
Professional  analysts  of  marketing  behavior 
point  to  the  concentration  of  thousands  of 
retail  outlets  In  a  few  hands  which  has  rev- 
olutionized the  marketing  of  all  food  prod- 
ucts. 

Livestock  producers  in  Wyoming,  food 
canners  In  California,  tomato  producers  In 
Texas,  and  poultry  growers  In  Alabama,  have 
each  borne  witness  to  the  unholy  ability  of 
the  great  chains  arbitrarily  to  establish  and 
enforce  prices  to  the  producer  while  with- 
holding the  advantage  of  those  price  con- 
cessions from  the  consumer. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  marketing  econ- 
omist. I  am  no  expert  in  the  market  struc- 
ture of  food  distribution  In  this  country, 
but  the  stark  facts  of  life  In  the  livestock 
industry  today  demand  explanation,  for 
they  run  counter  to  the  basic  concepts  and 
expectations  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Where,  in  the  American  image  of  free 
enterprise,  is  there  room  for  the  practice  of 
"bid  and  acceptance"  as  allegedly  practiced 
by  the  power  buyers  for  the  chains? 

The  chains.  It  Is  charged,  utilize  this  tech- 
nique to  coerce  unconscionable  price  con- 
cessions and  other  onerous  terms. 

This  Is  the  picture  that  emerges  from  the 
charges  conveyed  to  me:  The  seller  is  com- 
pelled to  make  his  bid  without  knowledge  of 
the  chalnstore  pvu-chaser's  Interest,  and 
without  the  benefit  of  a  competitively  estab- 
lished market  price.  With  a  costly  and 
perishable  product  on  his  hands,  obligated 
to  maintain  a  flow  of  livestock  through  his 
plant,  the  packer  may  be  forced  to  cut  his 
offering  price  below  his  actual  cost.  It  has 
even  been  charged  that.  In  each  purchasing 
area,  one  dominant  chain  will  effectively 
dictate  the  price  for  all. 

Even  when  his  bid  Is  accepted,  the  supplier 
suffers  arbitrary  rejections  at  the  food  chain's 
dock,  or  Is  subjected  to  burdensome  credit 
demands.  What  is  his  alternative?  If  he 
chooses  not  to  sell  to  his  mass  buyer,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  sell  at  all.  So  he  submits 
meekly  as  an  unequal  partner  to  dictated 
prices  and  conditions. 

Another  anticompetitive  practice  allegedly 
utilized  by  the  chains  Is  called  "group  pur- 
chasing." In  "group  purchasing,"  several 
chains  may  combine  to  hire  an  agent  to 
procure  a  certain  product.  That  agent  goes 
out  Into  the  market  as  a  single  buyer  for  the 
group,  effectively  eliminating  competitive 
buying  for  the  product  In  question,  and  In 
due  course  distributes  the  product  to  each 
of  the  chains  In  proportion  to  Its  needs. 

The  chains  and  the  meatpackers  under 
pressure  from  the  chains  are  similarly 
charged  with  bypassing  regulated  trade  prac- 
tices at  the  terminal  markets  and  dulling 
competitive  price  making  by  resorting  to 
"direct  buying"  from  Individual  feeders. 
Through  "'direct  buying,"  stockyard  competi- 
tion Is  decreased  and  the  stockyard  prices  are 
kept  correspondingly  lower.  These  artificially 
depressed  prices  are  then  quotec"  to  the  feeder 
as  the  basis  for  direct  purchases.  Moreover, 
the  feeder,  once  he  Is  committed  to  direct 
selling,  Is  said  to  become  a  captive  of  his 
purchaser.  Increasingly  dependent  on  that 
purchaser,  and  thus  forced  to  grant  conces- 
sions not  available  to  the  packer  at  the  estab- 
lished markets. 

Direct  buying  may  function  as  a  double- 
edged  sword,  exacting  additional  benefits  for 
the  purchaser  at  the  expense  of  the  producer. 
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whUe  simultaneously  depressing  prices.  In 
the  terminal  markets,  the  packer  by  custom 
and  regulation.  Is  required  to  pay  promptly 
for  livestock  purchases.  In  a  direct  purchase 
he  is  often  able  to  force  the  seller  to  extend 
credit  In  a  direct  purchase,  the  buyer  may 
pay  on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  "pencil 
shrink"  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  livestock. 
He  may  successfully  charge  back  to  the  seller 
any  losses  resulting  from  the  death  of  cattle 
or  from  post  mortem  inspection  of  cattle. 

The  economic  power  acquired  by  the  food 
chains  through  ownership  of  thousands  of 
retail  outlets  has  allegedly  been  reinforced 
and  complemented  by  backward  integration 
into  the  feeding  and  slaughtering  of  live- 
stock. Such  Integration  need  not  be  accom- 
plished by  outright  merger,  but  can  be  effec- 
tively accomplished  through  tight  contrac- 
tual arrangements.  In  either  case,  by  with- 
drawing their  buying  power  from  the  com- 
petitive livestock  market  or  by  serving  as 
their  own  source  of  meat  supply,  the  chains, 
it  Is  charged,  are  able  to  administer  prices 
at  both  live  and  dressed  levels. 

These,  then,  are  the  charges.  Whether 
they  can  be  proved  and.  If  proved,  whether 
they  explain  the  housewife's  and  producer's 
dilemma  cannot  now  be  answered  with  cer- 
tainty. But  these  charges  cannot  remain  un- 
answered. The  answers  must  be  found  and 
remedies  must  be  supplied. 

President  Johnson  has  clearly  recognized 
this  need.  In  his  message  on  agriculture 
this  year,  he  warned  of  the  power  of  the 
chains. 

"There  Is  one  more  pressing  need  If  Amer- 
ican agriculture  Is  to  be  strengthened.  The 
recent  changes  In  the  marketing  structxire 
for  distribution  of  food  are  as  revolutionary 
as  those  in  production.  There  are  some 
200,000  retail  grocery  stores,  but  we  know 
that  $1  out  of  every  $2  spent  for  groceries 
goes  to  fewer  than  100  corporate,  voluntary, 
or  cooperative  chains.  Our  information 
about  how  this  greatly  Increased  concen- 
tration of  power  is  affecting  farmers,  han- 
dlers, and  consumers  Is  Inadequate.  The 
Implications  of  other  changes  that  take  place 
as  vertical  Integration  and  contract  farming 
have  not  been  fully  explored." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  71,  now  before 
us,  would  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
slon  to  "conduct  a  full  and  complete  inves- 
tigation of  the  purchasing,  processing,  mar- 
keting, and  pricing  practices  of  chain  store 
operators."  Under  the  terms  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Commission  must  report  to  Con- 
gress proposals  for  limiting  such  restraints 
of  trade  or  noncompetitive  practices  as  may 
be  revealed  by  the  Investigation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  conunittee  that  these 
hearings  will  determine  the  need  for  such 
Investigation,  the  Immediacy  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commisison  to  discharge  such  respon- 
sibilities. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
•  H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  pubhc  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  federally  sissisted  programs,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
sxiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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3yrd.  W.  Va. 
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Keating 

7ase 

Kennedy 
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Lausche 

:ooper 

Long,  Mo. 

:;otton 

Long.  La. 
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Mansfield 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ifepARKMAN  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  wiU 
^all  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

1  heir  names : 

No.  97  Leg.] 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt , 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberg&r 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcofr 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
n  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  as 
t  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  Re- 
construction Acts  passed  in  the  spring 
i)f  1867  did  not  constitute  a  precedent 
or  the  abusive  force  bill  which  is  mis- 
lamed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.    The 
distinction,   however,   between   the   Re- 
construction Acts  of   1867  and  the  bill 
low  on  the  calendar  arises  from  the  fact 
;hat  the  Reconstruction  Acts  wer?  lim- 
ited in  application  to  particular  sections 
>f   the   country,    which  were   obviously 
considered  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
,0  be  enemy  territories.    The  Members 
lid  not  make  a  force  bill  applicable  to 
heir  own  constituencies,  as  would  be 
he  case  should  Congress  stoop  to  the 
jassage  of  H.R.  7152. 

In  other  respects,  there  is  a  very  great 

similarity   between   the   Reconstruction 

Acts  of  1867  and  the  compulsory  retarda- 

ion  bill,  which  it  is  now  proposed  that 

he  Senate  proceed  to  consider. 

The  Reconstruction  Acts  were  passed 
over  the  veto  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son. The  veto  message  of  the  first  of 
;he  Reconstruction  Acts  is  a  classic  in 
jonstitutional  exposition,  but  unfortu- 
lately.  the  Congress  in  1867  ignored  this 
vise  and  judicious  counsel  of  President 
Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  who 
nistakenly  view  the  consideration  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation,  such  as  that 
embodied  in  H.R.  7152.  as  a  continuation 
f  the  same  cause  which  the  United 
tates  of  America  pursued  by  combat 
luring  the  years  1861-65.  Such  is  not 
,he  case.  As  President  Johnson  pointed 
3Ut  in  his  veto  message  which  accom- 
aanied  the  return  of  the  first  of  the  Re- 
jonstruction  Acts  to  the  Congress,  the 
Union  had  professed  to  fight  the  war  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Reconstruction  Acts, 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  message, 
were  in  obvious  contravention  of  the 
Constitution  and.  as  so  eloquently  artic- 


ulated by  President  Johnson  In  his  veto 
message,  undermined  the  very  princi- 
ples to  which  the  Union  had  professed 
such  costly  devotion  during  the  years  of 
hostility.  H.R.  7152  parallels  the  Re- 
construction Acts,  and  in  a  similar  way, 
seeks  to  bypass  the  Constitution  and  un- 
dermine the  principles  enunciated  in  that 
document.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  H.R. 
7152  would  undermine  and,  indeed,  re- 
nege on  the  principles  on  which  the 
United  States  of  America  based  its  po- 
sition during  the  bloody  conflict  of  the 
1860's. 

The  message  of  President  Johnson 
which  accompanied  his  veto  of  the  Re- 
construction Acts  of  1867  has,  therefore, 
a  very  profound  meaning  both  to  our 
times  and  to  the  question  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  So  cogent  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  constitutional  principles  in 
President  Johnson's  message  that  I  have 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  send  copies  of 
this  message  to  each  high  school  in  my 
State.  So  applicable  Is  that  message  to 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  that  I  believe 
it  is  quite  worthwhile  to  review  the  mes- 
sage for  the  benefit  of  Senators  on  the 
floor  today. 

On  March  2.  1867.  President  Andrew 

Johnson  sent  the  following  message  to 

the  Congress : 

Washington,  March  2, 1887. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  have  examined  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 
States  with  the  care  and  anxiety  which  Its 
transcendent  importance  is  calculated  to 
awaken.  I  am  unable  to  give  it  my  assent, 
for  reasons  so  grave  that  I  hope  a  statement 
of  them  may  have  some  Influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  patriotic  and  enlightened  men 
with  whom  the  decision  mtist  ultimately 
rest. 

The  bill  places  all  the  people  of  the  10 
States  therein  named  under  the  absolute 
domination  of  military  rulers;  and  the  pre- 
amble vmdertakes  to  give  the  reason  upon 
which  the  measxire  is  based  and  the  ground 
upon  which  it  Is  Justified.  It  declares  that 
there  exists  In  those  States  no  legal  govern- 
ments and  no  adequate  protection  for  life 
or  property,  and  asserts  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing peace  and  good  order  within  their 
limits.    Is  this  true  as  matter  of  fact? 

It  Is  not  denied  that  the  States  in  question 
have  each  of  them  an  actual  government, 
with  all  the  powers — executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative — which  properly  belong  to  a  free 
State.  They  are  organized  like  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and,  like  them,  they 
make,  administer,  and  execute  the  laws 
which  concern  their  domestic  affairs.  An 
existing  de  facto  government,  exercising 
such  functions  as  these,  is  Itself  the  law  of 
the  State  upon  aU  matters  within  Its  juris- 
diction. To  pronounce  the  supreme  law- 
making power  of  an  established  State  illegal 
is  to  say  that  law  Itself  is  unlawful. 

The  provisions  which  these  governments 
have  made  for  the  preservation  of  order,  the 
suppression  of  crime,  and  the  redress  of  pri- 
vate Injuries  are  In  substance  and  principle 
the  same  as  those  which  prevail  In  the 
Northern  States  and  In  other  civilized  coun- 
tries. They  certainly  have  not  succeeded  In 
preventing  the  commission  of  all  crime,  nor 
has  this  been  accomplished  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

There,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  offenders  some- 
times escape  for  want  of  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion, and  occasionally,  perhaps,  by  the  Ineffi- 
ciency of  courts  or  the  prejudice  of  jurors. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  evils  have 
been  much  Increased  and  aggravated.  North 
and  South,  by  the  demoralizing  Influences  of 


civil  war  and  by  the  rancorous  passions 
which  the  contest  has  engendered.  But  that 
these  people  are  maintaining  local  govern- 
ments for  themselves  which  habitually  defeat 
the  object  of  all  government  and  their  own 
lives  and  property  Insecure  Is  In  Itself  utterly 
Improbable,  and  the  averment  of  the  bill  to 
that  effect  Is  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  All  the 
Information  I  have  on  the  subject  convinces 
me  that  the  masses  of  the  southern 
people  and  those  who  control  their  public 
acts.  whUe  they  entertain  diverse  opinions  on 
questions  of  Federal  policy,  are  completely 
united  In  the  effort  to  reorganize  theh"  so- 
ciety on  the  basis  of  peace  and  to  restore 
their  mutual  prosperity  as  rapidly  and  as 
completely  as  their  circumstances  wUl 
permit. 

The   bill,   however,   would   seem    to   show 
upon  its  face  that  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  good  order  Is  not  Its  real  object.     The 
fifth  section  declares  that  the  preceding  sec- 
tions  shaU   cease   to  operate    In   any   State 
where  certain  events   shall  have   happened. 
These  events  are,  first,  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  a  State  convention  by  an  election  at 
which  Negroes  shall  be  allowed  to  vote;  sec- 
ond, the  formation  of  a  State  constitution 
by  the  convention  so  chosen;  third,  the  In- 
sertion into  the  State  constitution  of  a  pro- 
vision which  will  secure  the  right  of  voting 
at  all  elections  to  Negroes  and  to  such  white 
men  as  may  not  be  disfranchised  for  rebel- 
lion or  felony;  fourth,  the  submission  of  the 
constitution  for  ratification  to  Negroes  and 
white  men  not  disenfranchised,  and  its  actual 
ratification  by  their  vote;  fifth,  the  submis- 
sion of   the  State  constitution  to  Congress 
for  examination  and  approval,  and  the  ac- 
tual approval  of  it  by  that  body;  sixth,  the 
adoption   of    a   certain    amendment   to    the 
Federal  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature elected   under  the  new  constitution; 
seventh,  the  adoption  of  said  amendment  by 
a  sxifflclent  number  of  other  States  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     All   these  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled   before    the    people    of    any    of    these 
States  can  be  relieved  from  the  bondage  of 
military  domination;  but  when  they  are  f\U- 
filled,  then  Immediately  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties  of   the   biU   are   to   cease,   no   matter 
whether  there  be  peace  and  order  or  not,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  security  of  life 
or  property.    The  excuse  given  for  the  bill  In 
the  preamble  Is  admitted  by  the  bill  itself 
not  to  be  real.     The  military  rule  which  It 
establishes  is  plainly  to  be  used,  not  for  any 
purpose   of  order  or  for  the   prevention   of 
crime,  but  solely  as  a  means  of  coercing  the 
people  into  the  adoption  of  principles  and 
measures  to  which  It  Is  known  that  they  are 
opposed,  and  upon  which  they  have  an  un- 
deniable right  to  exercise  their  own  judgment. 
I  submit  to  Congress  whether  this  meas- 
ure Is  not  in  Its  whole  character,  scope,  and 
object  without  precedent  and  without  au- 
thority. In  palpable  confilct  with  the  plain- 
est    provisions    of    the     Constitution,     and 
utterly  destructive  to  those  great  principles 
of  liberty  and  humanity  for  which  oiu-  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have 
shed  so  much  blood  and  expended  so  much 
treasiire. 

The  10  States  named  in  the  bill  are  divided 
Into  five  districts.  For  each  district  an 
officer  of  the  Army,  not  below  the  rank  of 
a  brigadier  general,  is  to  be  appointed  to  rule 
over  the  people;  and  he  Is  to  be  supported 
with  an  efficient  military  force  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  duties  and  enforce  his  au- 
thority. Those  duties  and  that  authority, 
as  defined  by  the  third  section  of  the  bill, 
are  "to  protect  all  persons  In  their  rights  of 
person  and  property,  to  suppress  Insurrec- 
tion, disorder,  and  violence,  and  to  punish 
or  cause  to  be  punished  all  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  or  criminals."  The  p>ower 
thus  given  to  the  commanding  officer  over 


all  the  people  of  each  district  Is  that  of  an 
absolute  monarch.     His  mere  will  Is  to  take 
the  place  of  all  law.     The  law  of  the  States  Is 
now  the  only  rule  applicable  to  the  subjects 
placed  under  his  control,  and  that  is  com- 
pletely  displaced   by   the  clause   which   de- 
clares   all    Interference    of    State    authority 
to  be  null  and  void.     He  alone  Is  permitted 
to  determine  what  are  rights  of  person  or 
property,  and  he  may  protect  them  In  such 
way  as  In  his  discretion  may  seem  proper. 
It  places  at  his  free  disposal  all  the  lands  and 
goods  in  his  district,  and  he  may  distribute 
them   without   let    or  hindrance    to    whom 
he  pleases.     Being  bound  by  no  State  law. 
and  there  being  no  other  law  to  regulate  the 
subject,  he  may  make  a  criminal  code  of  his 
ov^^l;   and  he  can  make  it  as  bloody  as  any 
recorded  in  history,  or  he  can  reserve  the 
privilege    of    acting    upon    the    impulse    ot 
his  private  passions  In  each  case  that  arises. 
He  Is  bound  by  no  rules  of  evidence;  there  Is. 
Indeed,   no   provision    by   which   he   Is   au- 
thorized or  required  to  take  any  evidence  at 
all.    Everything  Is  a  crime  which  he  chooses 
to  call  so.  and  all   persons  are  condemned 
whom  he  pronounces   to   be   guilty.     He  Is 
not  bound  to  keep  any  record  or  make  any 
report   of   his   proceedings.    He   may   arrest 
his  victims  wherever  he  finds  them,  without 
warrant,   accusation,    or    proof    of   probable 
cause.     If  he   gives  them  a  trial  before  he 
Infilcts  the  punishment,  he  gives  It  of  his 
grace   and   mercy,   not  because   he   is  com- 
manded so  to  do. 

To  a  casual  reader  of  the  bill  It  might 
seem  that  some  kind  of  trial  was  seciired 
by  It  to  persons  accused  of  crime,  but  such 
Is  not  the  case.  The  officer  "may  allow  local 
civil  tribunals  to  try  offenders,"  but  of 
course  this  does  not  require  that  he  shall 
do  so.  If  any  State  or  Federal  court  pre- 
sumes to  exercise  its  legal  jurisdiction  by  the 
trial  of  a  malefactor  without  his  special 
permission,  he  can  break  It  up  and  punish 
the  judges  and  jurors  as  being  themselves 
malefactors.  He  can  save  his  friends  from 
jvistlce.  and  despoil  his  enemies  contrary 
to  justice. 

It  Is  also  provided  that  "he  shall  have 
power  to  organize  military  commissions  or 
tribunals";  but  this  power  he  Is  not  com- 
manded to  exercise.  It  Is  merely  permissive, 
and  Is  to  be  used  only  "when  In  his  judg- 
ment It  may  be  necessary  for  the  trial  of 
offenders."  Even  If  the  sentence  of  a  com- 
mission were  made  a  prerequisite  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  party.  It  would  be  scarcely  the 
slightest  check  upon  the  officer,  who  has 
authority  to  organize  It  as  he  pleases,  pre- 
scribe Its  mode  of  proceeding,  appoint  Its 
members  from  his  own  subordinates,  and 
revise  all  Its  decisions.  Instead  of  mitigat- 
ing the  harshness  of  his  single  rule,  such  a 
tribunal  would  be  used  much  more  probably 
to  divide  the  responsibility  of  making  It 
more  cruel  and  unjust. 

Several  provisions  dictated  by  the  hu- 
manity of  Congress  have  been  inserted  in  the 
bill,  apparently  to  restrain  the  power  of  the 
commanding  officer;  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  of  no  avail  for  that  purpose.  The 
fourth  section  provides: 

First.  That  trials  shaJl  not  be  unneces- 
sarily delayed;  but  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
the  power  Is  given  to  punish  without  trial; 
and  If  so.  this  provision  Is  practically  In- 
operative. 

Second.  Cruel  or  unusual  punishment  Is 
not  to  be  Inflicted;  but  who  Is  to  decide  what 
Is  cruel  and  what  Is  un visual?  The  words 
have  acquired  a  legal  meaning  by  long  use 
in  the  covuis.  Can  It  be  expected  that  mili- 
tary officers  wUl  vmdersUnd  or  follow  a  rule 
expressed  In  language  so  purely  technical 
and  not  pertaining  In  the  least  degree  of 
their  profession?  If  not,  then  each  officer 
may  define  cruelty  according  to  his  own 
temper,  and  If  It  Is  not  visual  he  will  make 
it  usual.     Corporal  punishment.   Imprison- 


ment, the  gag.  the  ball  and  chain,  and  all 
the  almost  Insupportable  forms  of  torture 
Invented  for  military  punishment  He  within 
the  range  of  choice. 

Third.  The  sentence  of  a  commlflslon  Is 
not  to  be  executed  without  being  approved 
by  the  commander.  If  It  affects  life  or  liberty, 
and  a  sentence  of  death  must  be  approved 
by  the  President.  This  applies  to  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  a  trial  and  sentence. 
I  take  It  to  be  clear,  under  this  blU,  that  the 
military  commander  may  condemn  to  death 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial  by  a  mili- 
tary commission,  so  that  the  life  of  the 
condemned  may  depend  upon  the  will  of 
two  men  Instead  of  one. 

It  Is  plain  that  the  authority  here  given 
to  the  military  officer  amounts  to  absolute 
despotism.  But  to  make  It  still  more  un- 
endurable, the  bill  provides  that  It  may  be 
delegated  to  as  many  subordinates  as  he 
chooses  to  appoint,  for  It  declares  that  he 
shall  "punish  or  cause  to  be  punished." 
Such  a  power  has  not  been  wielded  by  any 
monarch  In  England  for  more  than  500  years. 
In  all  that  time  no  people  who  speak  the 
English  language  have  borne  such  servitude. 
It  reduces  the  whole  population  of  the  10 
States — all  persons,  of  every  color,  sex.  and 
condition,  and  every  stranger  within  their 
limits— to  the  most  abject  and  degrading 
slavery.  No  master  ever  had  a  control  so 
absolute  over  the  slaves  as  this  bUl  gives  to 
the  military  officers  over  both  white  and 
colored  persons. 

It  may  be  answered  to  this  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  are  too  magnanimous,  just, 
and  humane  to  oppress  and  trample  upon  a 
subjugated    people.     I    do    not    doubt    that 
Army  officers  are  as  well  entitled  to  this  kind 
of  confidence  as  any  other  class  of  men.     But 
the  history  of  the  world  has  been  written  in 
vain  If  It  does  not  teach  us  that  unrestrained 
authority  can  never  be  safely  trusted  In  hu- 
man hands.     It  Is  almost  sure  to  be  more  or 
less  abused    under   any   circumstances,  and 
It    has    always    resulted    In    gross    tyranny 
where  the  rulers  who  exercise  it  are  stran- 
gers to  their  subjects  and  come  among  them 
as  the  representatives  of  a  distant  power,  and 
more  especially  when  the  power  that  sends 
them    is    unfriendly.     Governments    closely 
resembling    that   here    proposed    have    been 
fairly  tried  In  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  the 
suffering  endured  by  those  people  roused  the 
sympathies  of  the  entire  world.     It  was  tried 
In  Ireland,  and,  though  tempered  at  first  by 
principles  of  English   law.  It  gave  birth  to 
cruelties  so  atrocious  that  they  are   never 
recounted    without    just    Indignation.     The 
French  Convention  armed  Its  deputies  with 
this  power  and  sent  them   to  the  southern 
departments    of    the    Republic.     The    mas- 
sacres, murders,  and  other  auoclties  which 
they  committed  show  what  the  passions  of 
the  ablest  men  In  the  most  civilized  society 
will  tempt  them   to  do  when  wholly  uru-e- 
stralned  by  law. 

The  men  of  ovir  race  In  every  age  have 
struggled  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  their  gov- 
ernments and  keep  them  within  the  law,  be- 
cause their  own  experience  of  aU  mankind 
taught  them  that  rulers  could  not  be  relied 
on  to  concede  those  rights  which  they  were 
not  legally  bound  to  respect.  The  head  of  a 
great  empire  has  sometimes  governed  it  with 
a  mild  and  paternal  sway,  but  the  kindness 
of  an  irresponsible  deputy  never  yields  what 
the  law  does  not  extort  from  him.  Between 
such  a  master  and  the  people  subjected  to 
his  domination  there  can  be  nothing  but 
enmity;  he  punishes  them  If  they  resist  his 
authority,  and  If  they  subnolt  to  It  he  hates 
them  for  their  servUlty. 

I  come  now  to  a  question  which  Is.  If  pKJS- 
slble.  still  more  Important.  Have  we  the 
power  to  establish  and  carry  Into  execution 
a  measure  like  this?  I  answer,  certainly 
not,  If  we  derive  our  authority  from  the  Con- 
stitution and  If  we  arc  bound  by  the  limita- 
tions which  It  imposes. 
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This  proposition  is  perfectly  clear,  that  no 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government — execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  Judicial — can  have  any 
Just  powers  except  those  which  it  derives 
through  and  exercises  under  the  organic  law 
of  the  Union.  Outside  of  the  Constitution 
we  have  no  legal  authority  more  than  private 
citizens,  and  within  it  we  have  only  so  much 
as  that  instrument  gives  us.  This  broad 
principle  limits  all  our  functions  and  applies 
to  all  subjects.  It  protects  not  only  the 
citizens  of  States  which  are  within  the  Union, 
but  It  shields  every  human  being  who  comes 
or  is  brought  under  our  Jurisdiction.  We 
have  no  right  to  do  in  one  place  more  than 
in  another  that  which  the  Constitution  says 
we  shall  not  do  at  all.  If,  therefore,  the 
Southern  SUtes  were,  in  truth,  out  of  the 
Union,  we  could  not  treat  their  people  in  a 
way  which  the  fundamental  law  forbids. 

Some  persons  assume  that  the  success  of 
our  arms  in  crushing  the  opposition  which 
was  made  in  some  of  the  States  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Federal  laws  reduced  those  States 
and  all  their  people — the  Innocent  as  well  as 
the  guilty — to  the  condition  of  vassalage  and 
gave  us  a  power  over  them  which  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  bestow  or  define  or  limit. 
No   fallacy    can   be    more    transparent   than 
this.     Our  victories  subjected  the  insurgents 
to  legal  obedience,  not  to  the  yoke  of  an  arbi- 
trary   despotism.     When    an    absolute    sov- 
ereign reduces  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  may 
deal   with   them   according  to  his  pleasure, 
because    he    had    that    power    before.     But 
when  a  limited  monarch  puts  down  an  in- 
surrection, he  must  still  govern  according  to 
law.     If  an  insurrection  should  take  place  in 
one  of  our  States  against  the  authority  of 
the  State  government  and  end  in  the  over- 
throw of  those  who  planned  it,  would  that 
take  away  the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the 
counties  where  it  was  favored  by  a  part  or 
a  majority  of  the  population?     Could  they 
for  such  a  reason  be  wholly  outlawed  and 
deprived  of  their  representation  in  the  leg- 
islature?    I  have  always  contended  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  sov- 
ereign within  Its  constitutional  sphere;  that 
it  executed  Its  laws,  like  the  States  them- 
selves,   by   applying   Its   coercive   power    di- 
rectly to  individuals,  and  that  It  could  put 
down  insurrection   with  the  same  effect  as 
a  State  and  no  other.     The  opposite  doctrine 
is  the  worst  heresy  of  those  who  advocated 
secession,  and  cannot  be  agreed  to  without 
admitting  that  heresy  to  be  right. 

Invasion,      insurrection,      rebellion,      and 
domestic  violence  were  anticipated  when  the 
Government  was  framed,  and  the  means  of 
repelling  and  suppressing  them  were  wisely 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution;  but  It  was 
not   thought   necessary  to  declare   that   the 
States  In  which  they  might  occur  should  bei 
expelled  from  the  Union.     Rebellions,  which 
were    invariably    suppressed,    occurred    prior 
to  that  out  of  which  these  questions  grow; 
but  the  States  continued  to  exist  and   the 
Union   remained    unbroken.      In   Massachu- 
setts, in  Pennsylvania,  In  Rhode  Island,  and 
in    New    York,   at   different    periods   in   our 
history,  violent  and  armed  opposition  to  the 
United  States  was  carried  on;  but  the  rela- 
tions of  those  States  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  were  not  supposed  to  be  Interrupt 
ed  or  changed  thereby  after   the   rebellious 
portions  of  their  population  were  defeated 
and   put   down.     It   Is   true    that   in    these 
earlier  cases  there  was  no  formal  expression 
of   a   determination   to   withdraw   from  <be 
Union,  but  it  is  also  true  that  In  the  Souyj^ 
em  States  the  ordinances  of  secession  were 
treated  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Union  aa 
mere   nullities   and   are   now   acknowledged 
to  be  so  by   the  States  themselves.     If  we 
admit  that  they  had  any  force   or  validity 
or  that  they  did  in  fact  take  the  States  in 
which   they  were  passed   out  of  he  Union 
we  sweep  from  under  our  feet  all  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  stand  In  Justifying  the  us* 
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of  Federal  force  to  maintain   the  integrity 
of  the  Government. 

This  is  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  In  time 
of  peace.     There  is  not  in  any  one  of  the 
States   brought    under    its    operation   either 
war  or  insurrection.    The  laws  of  the  States 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  are   all   in 
undisturbed     and     harmonious     operation. 
The  courts,  State  and  Federal,  are  open  and 
in  the  full  exercise  of  their  proper  author- 
ity.    Over   every   State   comprised   in   these 
five  military  districts,  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty are  secured  by  State  laws  and  Federal 
laws,     and     the     National     Constitution     Is 
everywhere  In  force  and  everywhere  obeyed. 
What,    then,   is   the   ground    on   which   this 
bill    proceeds?      The    title    of    the    bill    an- 
nounces that  It  Is  intended  "for  the  more 
efficient    government"    of    these    10    States. 
It  is  recited  by  way  of  preamble  that  no  legal 
State  governments  "nor  adequate  protection 
for  life  or  property"  exist   in  those  States, 
and   that   peace   and    good   order  should   be 
thus  enforced.    The  first  thing  which  arrests 
attention  upon  these  recitals,  which  prepare 
the  way  for  martial  law.  Is  this,  that  the  only 
foundation    upon    which    martial    law    can 
exist  under  our  form  of  government  is  not 
stated   or    so   much    as    pretended.      Actual 
war,    foreign    invasion,    domestic    Insurrec- 
tion— none    of    these    appear;    and    none   of 
these,  in  fact,  exist.     It  is  not  even  recited 
that    any    sort    of    war    or    insurrection    Is 
threatened.     Let  us  pause  here  to  consider, 
upon  this  question  of  constitutional  law  and 
the  power  of  Congress,  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Ex  parte  Milllgan. 

I  will  first  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Coiirt: 

"Martial  law  cannot  arise  from  a  threat- 
ened Invasion.  The  necessity  must  be  actual 
and  present,  the  Invasion  real,  such  as  effec- 
tually closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil 
administration." 

We  see  that  martial  law  comes  .In  only 
when  actual  war  closes  the  courts  and  de- 
poses the  civil  authority;  but  this  bill,  in 
time  of  peace,  makes  martial  law  operate  as 
though  we  were  in  actual  war,  and  becomes 
the  cause  instead  of  the  consequence  of  the 
abrogation  of  civil  authority.  One  more 
quotation : 

"It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  that  there  are  occasions  when 
martial  law  can  be  properly  applied.  If  in 
foreign  Invasion  or  civil  war  the  courts  are 
actually  closed,  and  It  is  Impossible  to  ad- 
minister criminal  Justice  according  to  law, 
then,  on  the  theater  of  active  military  opera- 
tions, where  war  really  prevails,  there  Is  a 
necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil 
authority  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the 
safety  of  the  army  and  society;  and  as  no 
power  Is  left  but  the  military,  it  is  allowed 
to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can 
have  their  free  course." 

I  now  quote  from  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase: 

"We  by  no  means  eissert  that  Congress  can 
establish  and  apply  the  laws  of  war  where 
no  war  has  been  declared  or  exists.  Where 
peace  exists,  the  laws  of  peace  mvist  prevail." 

Mr.  President  ^Mr.  McIntyre  in  the 
chair » .  I  continue  the  quotation : 

This  is  sufficiently  explicit.  Peace  exists 
in  all  the  territory  to  which  this  bill  applies. 
It  asserts  a  power  in  Congress.  In  time  of 
peace,  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  peace  and  to 
substitute  the  laws  of  war.  The  minority, 
concurring  with  the  majority,  declares  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  that  power. 
Again,  and,  if  possible,  more  emphatically, 
the  Chief  Justice,  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  condensation,  sums  up  the  whole  matter 
as  follows: 

"There  are  \inder  the  Constitution  three 
kinds  of  military  jurisdiction — one  to  be  ex- 


ercised both  in  peace  and  war;  another  to  be 
exercised  in  time  of  foreign  war  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  or  in  time 
of  rebellion  and  civil  war  within  States  or 
districts  occupied  by  rebels  treated  as  bellig- 
erents; and  a  third  to  be  exercised  In  time 
of  Invasion  or  Insurrection  within  the  limits 
of    the    United    States,    or    during    rebellion 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  maintaining 
adhesion  to  the  National  Government,  when 
the  public  danger  requires  its  exercise.    The 
first  of  these  may  be  called  Jurisdiction  un- 
der military  law.   and   is  found   In   acts  of 
Congress  prescribing  rules  and  articles  of  war 
or  otherwise  providing   for  the  government 
of  the  national  forces;    the  second  may  be 
distinguished   as   military   government,   su- 
perseding as  far  as  may   be  deemed  expe- 
dient  the   local   law,   and   exercised  by   the 
military  commander  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  with  the  express  or  implied 
sanction  of  Congress;   while  the  third  may 
be  denominated  martial  law  proper,  and  Is 
called   into   action  by  Congress,  or  tempo- 
rarily, when  the  action  of  Congress  cannot 
be  Invited,  and  in  the  case  of  Justifying  or 
excusing   peril,   by   the   President,   in   times 
of    insurrection    or   invasion   or   of   civil    or 
foreign    war.    within    districts    or    localities 
where    ordinary    law   no    longer   adequately 
secxires  public  safety  and  private  rights." 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  three  kinds 
of  military  Jurisdiction  which  can  be  exer- 
cised or  created  under  our  Constitution 
there  is  but  one  that  can  prevail  in  time 
of  peace,  and  that  Is  the  code  of  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  for  the  goverrunent  of  the 
national  forces.  That  body  of  military  law 
has  no  application  to  the  citizen,  nor  even 
to  the  citizen  soldier  enrolled  in  the  mllltla 
In  time  of  peace.  But  this  bill  is  not  a  part 
of  that  sort  of  military  law,  for  that  applies 
only  to  the  soldier  and  not  to  the  citizen, 
whilst,  contrariwise,  the  military  law  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  applies  only  to  the  citizen 
and  not  to  the  soldier. 

I  need  not  say  to  the  representatives  of  the 
American    people    that    their    Constitution 
forbids  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power  In  any 
way  but  one — that  is,  by  the  ordained  and 
established  courts.    It  is  equally  well  known 
that   in   all   criminal  cases  a   trial   by  Jury 
is  made  Indispensable  by  the  express  words 
of  that  instrument.     I  will  not  enlarge  on 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  right  thus  se- 
cured to  every  freeman  or  speak  of  the  danger 
to  public  liberty  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
which  must  ensue  from  a  denial  of  It  any- 
where or  upon  any  pretense.    A  very  recent 
decision  of  the   Supreme   Court  has   traced 
the  history,  vindicated  the  dignity,  and  made 
known  the  value  of  this  great  privilege  so 
clearly    that   nothing   more   is    needed.     To 
what  extent  a  violation  of  it  might  be  ex- 
ciosed  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  may 
admit  of  discussion,  but  we   are   providing 
now   for   a   time   of   profound   peace,   when 
there   is   not  an   armed  soldier  within  our 
borders  except  those  who  are  in  the  service 
of  the  Government.     It  is  In  such  a  condi- 
tion of   things  that  an   act   of  Congress  is 
proposed  which.  If  carried  out.  would  deny 
a  trial   by  the  lawful  courts  and  Juries  to 
9   million   American   citizens    and    to    their 
posterity  for  an  indefinite  period.    It  seems 
to  be  scarcely  possible  that  anyone  should 
seriously  believe  this  consistent  with  a  Con- 
stitution   which    declares    in    simple,    plain, 
and  unambiguous  language  that  all  persons 
shall  have  that   right   and  that  no  person 
shall  ever  in  any  case  be  deprived  of  it.    The 
Constitution  also  forbids  the  arrest  of  the 
citizen  without  Judicial  warrant,  founded  on 
probable  cause.     This  bill  authorizes  an  ar- 
rest without  warrant,  at  the  pleastire  of  a 
military  commander.    The  Constitution  de- 
clares that  "no  person  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer  for   a   capital   or   otherwise   infamous 
crime    unless   on    presentment    by    a    grand 
Jury."     This  bill  holds  every   person  not  a 
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soldier    answerable    for    all   crimes    and   all 
charges  without  any  presentment.    The  Con- 
stitution declares  that  "no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law."    This  bill  sets  aside  all 
process  of  law,  and  makes  the  citizen  an- 
swerable in  his  person  and  property  to  the 
will  of  one  man.  and  as  to  his  life  to  the  will 
of  two.     Finally,   the  Constitution  declares 
that  "the   privilege   of   the   writ  of   habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when 
In  case  of  rebellion  or  Invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it":  whereas  this  bill  de- 
clares martial  law  (which  of  itself  suspends 
this  great  writ)    In  time  of  peace,  and  au- 
thorizes the  military  to  make  the  arrest,  and 
gives  to  the  prisoner  only  one  privilege,  and 
that  is  a  trial  "without  unnecessary  delay." 
He  has  no  hope  of  release  from  custody,  ex- 
cept the  hope,  such  as  it  is.  of  release  by 
acquittal  before  a  military  commission. 

The  United  States  are  bound  to  guaran- 
tee to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Can  It  be  pretended  that  this 
obligation  is  not  palpably  broken  if  we  carry 
out  a  measure  like  this,  which  wipes  away 
every  vestige  of  republican  government  In 
10  States  and  puts  the  life,  property,  liberty, 
and  honor  of  all  the  people  In  each  of  them 
under  the  domination  of  a  single  person 
clothed  with  unlimited  authority? 

The  Parliament  of  England,  exercising  the 
omnipotent    power    which    it    claimed,    was 
accustomed  to  pass  bills  of  attainder;  that  is 
to  say.  it  would  convict  men  of  treason  and 
other  crimes  by  legislative  enactment.     The 
person  accused  had  a  hearing,  sometimes  a 
patient    and   fair   one.    but   generally    party 
prejudice    prevailed    Instead    of    Justice.     It 
often   became   necessary   for   Parliament   to 
acknowledge   Its   error   and   reverse   Its   own 
action.    The  fathers  of  our  country  deter- 
mined that  no  such  thing  should  occur  here. 
They  withheld  the  power  from  Congress,  and 
thus  forbade  its  exercise  by  that  body,  and 
they  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  no 
State  should  pass  any  blU  of  attainder.     It 
is  therefore  Impossible  for  any  person  in  thU 
country  to  be  constitutionally  convicted  or 
punished  for  any  crime  by  a  legislative  pro- 
ceeding of  any  sort.     Nevertheless,  here  is  a 
bill  of  attainder  against  9  million  people  at 
once.     It   is    based   upon    an    accusation   so 
vague  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  and  found 
to  be  true  upon  no  credible  evidence.     Not 
one  of  the  9  million  was  heard  in  his  own 
defense.     The  representatives  of  the  doomed 
parties  were  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the   trial.     The  conviction   is  to   be  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  ignominious  punishment 
ever  inflicted  on   large  masses   of   men.     It 
disfranchises  them  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  degrades  them  all.  even  those  who  are 
admitted   to  be   guiltless,  from  the  rank  of 
freemen  to  the  condition  of  slaves. 

The  purpose  and  object  of  the  bill— the 
general  intent  which  pervades  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end — is  to  change  the  entire  struc- 
ture and  character  of  the  State  governments 
and  to  comoel  them  by  force  to  the  adoption 
of  organic  laws  and  regulations  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  accept  If  left  to  themselves. 
The  Negroes  have  not  asked  for  the  privilege 
of  voting;   the  vast  majority  of  them  have 
no  idea  what  It  means.     This  bill  not  only 
thrusts    It    into   their    hands,    but    compels 
them,  as  well  as  the  whites,  to  use  it  in  a 
particular  way.     If  they  do  not  form  a  con- 
stitution with   prescribed  articles  In  it  and 
afterwards  elect  a  legislature  which  will  act 
upon  certain  measures  in  a  prescribed  way, 
neither   blacks   nor   whites   can   be   relieved 
from  the  slavery  which  the  bill  imposes  upon 
them.     Without    pausing    here    to    consider 
the   pol'cv  or  impolicy  of  Africanizing   the 
southern  part  of  our  territory,  I  would  simply 
ask  thp  attention  of  Congress  to  that  mani- 
fest, well-known,   and  universally  acknowl- 
edged rule  of  constitutional  law  which  de- 
clares that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
Jurisdiction,  authority,  or  power  to  regulate 


such  subjects  for  any  State.  To  force  the 
r<ght  of  suffrage  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
white  people  and  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Negroes  is  an  arbitrary  violation  of  this 
principle. 

This  bill  Imposes  martial  law  at  once,  and 
its  operations  will  begin  so  soon  as  the  gen- 
eral and  his  troops  can  be  put  in  place.    The 
dread  alternative  between  its  harsh  rule  and 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  measure 
is  not  suspended,  nor  are  the  people  afforded 
any  time  for  free  deliberation.    The  bill  says 
to  them,  take  martial  law  first,  then  deliber- 
ate.   And  when  they  have  done  all  that  this 
measure  requires  them  to  do,  other  condi- 
tions   and    contingencies    over    which    they 
have  no  control  vet  remain  to  be  fulfilled 
before  they  can  be  relieved  from  martial  law. 
Another    Congress    must    first    approve    the 
Constitution  made  In  conformity  with   the 
will  of  this  Congress  and  must  declare  these 
States    entitled    to    representation    In    both 
Houses.     The  whole  question  thus  remains 
open  and  unsettled  and  must  again  occupy 
the  attention  of  Congress;  and  In  the  mean- 
time the  agitation  which  now  prevails  will 
continue  to  disturb  all  portions  of  the  people. 
The    bill    also   denies   the    legality   of   the 
governments  of  10  of  the  States  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  abolishing 
slavery  forever  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  practically  excludes  them 
from  the  Union.     If  this  assumption  of  the 
bill  be  correct,  their  concurrence  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  been  legally  given,  and 
the  important  fact  is  made  to  appear  that 
the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  States — 
the   requisite   number — has   not   been   con- 
stitutionally obtained  to  the  ratification  of 
that  amendment,  thus  leaving  the  question 
of  slavery  where  it  stood  before  the  amend- 
ment was  officially  declared  to  have  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

That  the  measvire  proposed  by  this  bill 
does  violate  the  Constitution  In  the  particu- 
lars mentioned  and  In  many  other  ways 
which  I  forbear  to  enumerate  is  too  clear  to 
admit  of  the  least  doubt.  It  only  remains 
to  consider  whether  the  injunctions  of  that 
instrument  ought  to  be  obeyed  or  not.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  obeyed,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  proceed  to  give  as  brlefiy  as 
possible. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  the  only  system  of 
free  government  which  we  can  hope  to  have 
as  a  nation.  When  It  ceases  to  be  the  rule 
of  our  conduct,  we  may  perhaps  take  our 
choice  between  complete  anarchy,  a  consoli- 
dated despotism,  and  a  total  dissolution  of 
the  Union;  but  national  liberty  regulated  by 
law  will  have  passed  beyond  our  reach. 

It   is  the  best  frame  of  government  the 
world  ever  saw.     No  other  Is  or  can  be  so 
well  adapted  to  the  genius,  habits,  or  wants 
of    the    American    people.     Combining    the 
strength  of  a  great  empire  with  unspeakable 
blessings  of  local  self-government,  having  a 
central  power  to  defend  the  general  Interests, 
and  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  States 
as  the   guardians  of  Industrial  rights.   It  Is 
"the  sheet  anchor  of  our  safety  abroad  and 
our  peace   at  home."     It  was  ordained  "to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  Justice. 
Insure   domestic    tranqullUty.    promote    the 
general  welfare,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  posterity."  These  great 
ends  have  been  attained  heretofore,  and  will 
be  again  by  faithful  obedience  to  it;  but  they 
are  certain  to  be  lost  if  we  treat  with  dis- 
regard its  sacred  obligations. 

It  was  to  punish  the  gross  crime  of  defying 
the  Constitution  and  to  vindicate  its  su- 
preme authority  that  we  carried  on  a  bloody 
war  of  4  years'  duration.  Shall  we  now 
acknowledge  that  we  sacrificed  a  million 
of  lives  and  expended  billions  of  treasure  to 
enforce  a  Constitution  which  is  not  worthy 
of  respect  and  preservation? 


Those  who  advocated  the  right  of  secession 
aUeged    In    their   own  Justification   that  we 
had  no  regard  for  law  and  that  their  rights 
of  property,  life,  and  liberty  would  not  be 
safe  under  the  Constitution  as  administered 
by  us.    If  we  now  verify  their  assertion,  we 
prove  that  they  were  in  truth  and  in  fact 
fighting    for    their   liberty,    and    Instead    of 
branding  their  leaders  with  the  dishonoring 
name  of  traitors  against  a  righteous  and  legal 
government  we  elevate  them  in  history  to 
the  rank  of  self-sacrificing  patrlote,  conse- 
crate them  to  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  place  them  by  the  side  of  Washington. 
Hampden,  and  Sidney.    No;  let  us  leave  them 
to  the  infamy  they  deserve,  punish  them  as 
they  should  be  punished,  according  to  law. 
and    take    upon   ourselves   no  share   of    the 
odium  which  they  should  bear  alone. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  public  history  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  In  July.  1861.  declared  In  the  form 
of  a  solemn  resolution  that  the  war  was  and 
should  be  carried  on  for  no  purpose  of  sub- 
jugation, but  solely  to  enforce  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  and  that  when  this  was  yielded 
by  the  parties  In  rebellion  the  contest  should 
cease,  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States  and  of  individuals  unimpaired.    This 
resolution  was  adopted  and  sent  forth  to  the 
world  unanimously  by  the  Senate  and  with 
only  two  dissenting  voices  In  the  House.    It 
was  accepted  bv  the  friends  of  the  Union  in 
the  South  as  well  as  In  the  North  as  express- 
ing honestly  and  truly  the  object  of  the  war. 
On  the  faith  of  It  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  both  sections  gave  their  lives  and 
their  fortunes  to  the  cause.    To  repudiate  it 
now  by  refusing  to  the  States  and  to  the  in- 
dividuals within  them  the  righte  which  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union  would 
secure  to  them  is  a  breach  of  our  plighted 
honor  for  which  I  can  imagine  no  excuse  and 
to   which    I   cannot    voluntarily    become    a 
party. 

The  evils  which  spring  from  the  unsettled 
state  of  our  Government  will  be  acknowl- 
edged   by    all.      Commercial    intercourse    Is 
Impeded,  capital  is  in  constant  peril,  public 
securities  fluctuate  in  value,  peace  Itself  is 
not  secure,  and  the  sense  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal    duty     is     impaired.      To    avert    these 
calamities   from  our  coimtry  it  is   impera- 
tively required  that  we  should  immediately 
decide  upon  some  course  of  administration 
which  can  be  steadfastly  adhered  to.     I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  any  settlement  or 
compromise  or  plan  of  action  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution  will    not  only  be   unavaUing.  but 
mischievoviB;   that  it  will  but  multiply  the 
present    evils,    instead    of    removing    them. 
The  Constitution,  in  its  whole  integrity  and 
vigor  thro\ighout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the   land,   is   the   best  of   all   compromises. 
Besides,  our  duty  does  not.  in  my  Judgment, 
leave    us    a   choice   between   that    and   any 
other.    I  believe  that  It  contains  the  remedy 
that    is   so   much    needed,   and   that   If  the 
coordinate    branches    of    the    Government 
would  unite  upon  Its  provisions  they  would 
be  found  broad  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  svutaln  in  time  of  peace  the  Nation  which 
they   bore   safely   through   the   ordeal   of   a 
protracted  civU  war.    Among  the  most  sacred 
guarantees    of    that    instrument    are    those 
which  declare  that  "each  State  shall  have  at 
least    one    Representative,"    and    that    "no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  depa-lved 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."     Each 
House  is  made  the  "Judge  of  the  elections. 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers."  and   may.   "with   the  concurrence   of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  Member."    Thus,  as  here- 
tofore urged,  "in  the  admission  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  any  and  all  of  the 
States  there  can  be  no  Just  ground  of  ap- 
prehension that  persons  who  are  disloyal  will 
be   clothed   with   the   powers  of   legislation, 
for  this  covUd  not  happ>en  when  the  Con- 
stitution  and   the   laws   are   enforced   by   a 
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vlgUant  and  faithful  Congress."     "When  a 
Senator  or  Representative  presents  his  certif- 
icate of  election,  he  may  at  once  be  admitted 
or  rejected;    or,  should  there   be   any  ques- 
tion as  to  his  eligibility,  his  credentials  may 
be  referred  for  investigation  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee.    If  admitted  to  a  seat,  it  must 
be  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  House 
of  which  he  thus  becomes  a  Member  that  he 
possesses    the    requisite    constitutional    and 
legal  qualifications.     If  refused  admission  as 
a  Member  for  want  of  due  allegiance  to  the 
Government,     and     returned     to     his     con- 
stituents,  they    are    admonished   that    none 
but  persons  loyal  to  the  United  SUtes  will 
be  allowed  a  voice  In  the  legislative  councils 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  political  power  and 
moral  influence  of  Congress  are  thus  effec- 
tively exerted  in  the  interests  of  loyalty  to 
the  Government  and  fidelity  to  the  Union." 
And  is   It  not  far  better  that  the  work  ol 
restoration  should  be  accomplished  by  simple 
compliance  with  the  plain  requirements  ol 
the  Constitution  than  by  a  recourse  to  meas- 
ures which  in  effect  destroy  the  States  and 
threaten    the    subversion    of    the    General 
Government?     All  that  is  necessary  to  settle 
this  simple  but  Important  question  wlthoul 
fxirther  agitation  or  delay  Is  a  willingness  or 
the  part  of  all   to  sustain  the  Constltutior 
and  carry  Its  provisions  Into  practical  opera- 
tion.   If  tomorrow  either  branch  of  Congress 
would  declare  that  upon  the  presentation  ol 
their    credentials    Members    constltutionallj 
elected  and  loyal  to  the  General  Governmenl 
would    be    admitted    to    seats    in    Congress 
while  all  others  would  be  excluded  and  their 
places  remain  vacant  until  the  selection  bj 
the   people    of    loyal    and    qualified   persons, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  assurance  were  giver 
that  this  policy  would   be  continued  untl 
all  the  States  were  represented  in  Congress, 
It  would  send  a  thrill  of  Joy  throughout  th(i 
entire  land,  as  indicating  the  Inauguratioi . 
of    a    system    which    must    speedily    brine 
tranquillity  to  the  public  mind. 

While  we  are  legislating  upon  subjects ! 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  wholis 
people,  and  which  must  affect  all  parts  of  th(  i 
country,  not  only  during  the  life  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  but  for  ages  to  come,  w(i 
should  remember  that  all  men  are  entitle<l 
at  least  to  a  hearing  in  the  councils  which 
decide  upon  the  destiny  of  themselves  and 
their  children.  At  present  10  States  are 
denied  representation,  and  when  th! 
40th  Congress  assembles  on  the  4th  da  r 
of  the  present  month  16  States  will  bj 
without  a  voice  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  grave  fact,  with  the  important 
questions  before  us,  should  Induce  us  t) 
pause  in  a  course  of  legislation  which,  look- 
ing solely  to  the  attainment  of  political 
ends,  fails  to  consider  the  rights  It  trans- 
gresses, the  law  which  it  violates,  or  ths 
institutions  which   It  Imperils. 

(Signed)      Andrew  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  has  still  not 
completely  recovered  from  the  tragedy 
which  resulted  from  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  heed  the  wise  counsel  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  when  it  was  given 
in  1867.  Once  again,  we  are  faced  witli 
the  basic  question  of  whether  we  shall 
throw  the  Constitution,  which  has  en- 
abled our  Nation  to  achieve  greatness,  to 
the  winds  and  replace  the  government 
of  laws  which  it  prescribes  with  a  govi- 
emment  of  men.  Let  the  Congress  bej- 
latedly  heed  the  cautions  offered  b| 
President  Johnson  and  stand  by  t 
Constitution  which  has  benefited  us 
so  greatly.  The  Senate  can  affirm  i 
belief  in  and  adherence  to  the  Constit 
tion  by  refusing  to  undertake  consider 
tion  of  H.R.  7152. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  before 
it  at  the  present  time  a  motion  to  take 
up  a  package  of  the  most  dangerous,  ob- 
noxious, inflammatory,  and  objection- 
able so-called  civil  rights  proposals  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  this  body.  I 
do  not  want  to  dignify  this  measure  even 
to  the  extent  of  calling  it  a  genuine  civil 
rights  bill,  because  it  far  exceeds  in 
viciousness  any  previous  proposal  which 
has  masqueraded  under  the  euphemism 
"civil  rights." 

This  package  of  political  power  has 
been  hailed  in  many  quarters  as  the 
most  far  reaching  so-called  civil  rights 
program  in  100  years.  I  cannot  deny 
that  fact.  Mr.  President.  The  trouble  is, 
however,  that  it  is  reaching  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution  and  also 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  In 
reality,  this  entire  package  of  proposals 
is  nothing  but  a  further  accumulation 
of  powers  for  the  Central  Government  at 
the  expense  not  only  of  States  rights,  but 
primarily  at  the  expense  of  individual 
rights. 

The  particular  proposals  to  which  I 
wish  to  address  my  remarks  at  this  time 
are  the  so-called  public  accommodations 
provisions. 

Whereas  in  the  past  legislation  of  this 
type  has  been  largely  predicated  upon 
either  one  or  a  combination  of  the  13th. 
14th.  or  15th  amendments,  S.  1732  and 
title  II  of  H.R.  7152  represents  a  new 
departure  in  the  so-called  civil  rights 
field.  These  proposals  are  based  on  a 
combination  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  powers  granted 
to  Congress  in  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  8th  section  of  article  I  .of  the 
Constitution.  This  provision  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power.  •  •  •  To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes. 

Over  the  years  since  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution,  the  commerce  clause 
has  been  the  basis  for  many  congres- 
sional enactments,  some  very  beneficial 
and  some  of  more  questionable  benefit. 
A  representative  list  of  acts  of  Congress 
based  upon  the  commerce  clause  can  be 
found  on  page  19  of  the  hearings  on  S. 
1732  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. However,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  never  before  has  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  been  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible or  appropriate  one  upon  which  to 
base  any  civil  rights  legislation.  While 
it  was  contended  throughout  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  the  commerce  clause  alone 
was  sufBcient  constitutional  authority 
for  the  enactment  of  S.  1732  and  similar 
so-called  public  accommodations  pro- 
posals, the  14th  amendment  was  never- 
theless also  included  for  reasons  that 
have  yet  to  be  adequately  explained. 
Also,  during  the  hearings,  the  13th 
amendment  was  prominently  mentioned 
as  a  further  basis  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  provision.  The  13th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  reads  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 


whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

This  amendment  was  intended  tx) 
abolish  slavery  as  it  existed  up  to  and 
during  the  War  Between  the  States. 
There  is  no  merit  in  the  contention  that 
it  can  now  be  relied  upon  as  a  con- 
stitutional basis  for  a  public  accommoda- 
tions law.  On  the  contrary,  its  only 
valid  application  in  this  instance  is  as 
further  proof  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  these  proposals.  In  this  same  vein, 
the  5th.  10th.  and  14th  amendments  con- 
tain provisions  which  mitigate  against 
the  constitutionality  of  S.  1732  and  title 
IIofH.R.7152. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Constitution  which  should  concern 
us   is  the  doctrine   of   the   division  of 
powers  between  the  Central  Grovernment 
on  one  hand  and  the  States  on  the  other. 
The  doctrine  of   division  of  powers  is 
basic  to  our  federated  system  of  govern- 
ment.     There    was    wide    recognition 
among  the  Founding  Fathers  that  local 
self-goverimient  was  preferable  for  the 
large   majority   of   governmental  func- 
tions.   The  need  for  a  Central  Govern- 
ment, however,  was  paramount  for  those 
things  which,  by  their  very  nature,  de- 
manded   national    attention    and    uni- 
'  formity.     In  accordance  with  this   ir- 
refutable   logic,    the    doctrine    of    the 
division  of  powers  was  implemented  so 
that     the     Central     Government     was 
granted  specific,  but  limited,  governmen- 
tal functions ;  but  the  powers  not  specif- 
ically granted  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment in  the  Constitution  were  under- 
stood to  have  been  retained  by  the  in- 
dividual States,  local  communities,  and 
the  people.    Even  though  this  was  clearly 
understood  at  that  time,  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  insisted 
upon  in  order  to  insure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  division  of  powers  doctrine.    The 
10th  amendment  was  intended  to  be  a 
bulwark  against  the  eroding  effects  of  the 
passage  of  time,  faulty  memories,  and  an 
ever-grasping  Central  Government. 

In  implementing  the  time-tested  and 
proven  doctrine  of  the  division  of  powers, 
the  Founding  Fathers  adhered  closely  to 
the  nile  that  that  which  could  best  be 
dealt  with  locally  should  be  left  to  local 
control.  Those  things  which  are  basi- 
cally national  in  scope  and  in  functional 
utility  were  specifically  placed  in  the 
Federal  domain.  For  example,  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  against  external  at- 
tack, the  coining  of  money,  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations,  the  raising  and  sup- 
porting of  armies,  and  the  operation  af  a 
postal  service  were  all  considered  of  a 
national  nature  and  were  therefore  dele- 
gated to  the  Central  Government.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  or  wise  to  enumerate 
those  things  which  are  essentially  local  in 
nature,  nor  those  areas  in  which  the  local 
governmental  bodies  were  to  be  the  sole 
and  decisive  authority.  Instead,  it  was 
deemed  sufBcient  to  expressly  state  that 
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all  powers  not  specifically  delegated  to 
the  Central  Government  in  the  Constitu- 
tion were  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people. 

Judge    Story,    in    his    commentaries, 

said: 

The  Constitution  waa,  from  Its  very  origin, 
contemplated  to  be  the  frame  of  a  national 
government,  of  special  and  enumerated 
powers,  and  not  of  general  and  unlimited 
powers.  This  is  apparent  •  •  •  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
which  framed  It;  and  has  formed  the  ad- 
mitted basis  of  all  legislative  and  judicial 
reasoning  upon  It. 

The  postulate  upon  which  this  govern- 
mental system  was  constructed  was  for- 
mulated by  these  words  of  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  its  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  observed  in 
United  States  against  Darby,  this  amend- 
ment states  but  a  truism;  for  it  is  de- 
claratory of  the  true  relationship  be- 
tween the  Central  Government  and  the 
States  as  it  was  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution (United  States  v.  Darby,  312 
U.S.  100,  1941).  However,  this  is  a 
truism  which  carries  with  it  the  vitality 
of  the  ages  and  cannot  be  restated  or  re- 
vered enough,  for  upon  this  truism  rests 
the  solidarity  of  our  Government.  In 
considering  S.  1732  and  title  n  of  H.R. 
7152,  questions  of  expediency,  considera- 
tions of  practicality,  messages  of  social 
urgency  are  all  secondary  to  the  primary 
issue:  Whether  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  the  Federal  Government  the  power 
to  pass  this  legislation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  neither 
S.  1732  nor  title  II  of  H.R.  7152  have  any 
constitutional  basis  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Even  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  these  proposals  must  be  forced  to  this 
conclusion. 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    XIV 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  natvu-alized 
In  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

In  1875  the  43d  Congress  enacted  a 
statute  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  all 
citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights." 
This  act,  which  had  as  its  constitutional 
basis  the  14th  amendment,  stated  in  part 
as  follows : 

All  p>ersons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full 
and  equal  enjojmient  of  the  accommodations, 
advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns, 
public  conveyances  on  land  or  water,  the- 
aters, and  other  places  of  public  amusement; 
♦  •  •  applicable  alike  to  cltlaens  of   every 


race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

Eight  years  later,  in  1883,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  celebrated  Civil  Rights 
cases  (109  U.S.  3),  held  this  statute  un- 
constitutional. The  holding  of  the  Court 
in  the  civil  rights  cases  as  the  definitive 
statement  on  the  lack  of  power  in  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  measure  of  this  nature 
on  the  basis  of  the  14th  amendment. 
The  Court  construed  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  be  a  prohibition  upon  State 
action  only.  In  speaking  for  the  Court, 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley  said: 

It  Is  state  action  of  a  particular  character 
that  is  prohibited.     Indlvldvial   Invasion  of 
Individual  rights  Is  not  the  subject  matter  of 
the     amendment.     It     has     a     deeper     and 
broader  scope.    It  nulllflee  and  makes  void 
all  State  legislation,  and  State  action  of  every 
kind,  which  impairs  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
which  injures  them  In  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  or  which 
denies  to  any  of  them  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.     It  not  only  does  this,  but,  In 
order  that  the  national  will,  thus  declared, 
may  not  be  a  mere  brutum  fulmen.  the  last 
section  of  the  amendment  Invest*  Congress 
with  power  to  enforce  It  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation.    To  enforce  what?     To  enforce  the 
prohibition.     To    adopt   appropriate  legisla- 
tion for  correcting  the  effects  of  such  pro- 
hibition of  State  laws  and  State  acts,  and 
thus  to  keep  them  effectually  null,  void,  and 
Innocuous.     This  is  the  legislative  power  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  and  this  Is  the  whole 
of    it.     It    does    not    Invest    Congress    with 
power  to  legislate  upon  subjects  which  are 
within  the  domain  of  State  legislation;  but 
to  provide  modes  of  relief  against  State  leg- 
islation,  or    State    action,   of   the    kind   re- 
ferred to.     It  does  not  authorize  Congress  to 
create  a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the  regula- 
tion of  private  rights;  but  to  provide  modes 
of   redress   against    the    operation    of   State 
laws,  and  the  action  of  State  officers,  execu- 
tive or  Judicial,  when  these  are  subversive  of 
the    fundamental    rights    specified    In    the 
amendment.     Positive   rights   and   privileges 
are  undoubtedly  secured  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment; but  they  are  secured  by  way  of  pro- 
hibition against  State  laws  and  State   pro- 
ceedings affecting  those  rights  and  privileges, 
and  by  power  given  to  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  prohibition 
into   effect:    And   such   legislation   must   be 
predicated  upon  such  supposed  State  laws  or 
State  proceedings,  and  be  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  their  operation  and  effect. 


This  language  clearly  states  that  the 
14th  amendment  prohibits  only  State 
action  and  was  never  intended  to  encom- 
pass purely  private  action  by  individuals. 
The  act  which  the  Supreme  Court  held 
unconstitutional  80  years  ago  is  the  same 
type  of  measure  which  the  88th  Congress 
is  presently  considering. 

The  decision  in  the  civil  rights  cases 
is  the  landmark  decision  insofar  as  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  14th  amendment 
is  concerned.  Not  only  has  it  not  been 
overruled,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
decision  is  a  sound  one  and  Congress 
should  consider  it  a  valid  precedent,  as 
should  the  Supreme  Court. 

And  yet,  there  has  been  much  con- 
jecture, as  well  as  insistence,  that  the 
present  Supreme  Court  would  overrule 
this  decision  if  it  were  given  the  opj)or- 
tunity  to  do  so.    In  fact,  the  Attorney 


General  In  testifying  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  last  summer  stated: 

In  my  personal  Judgment,  basing  It  (S. 
1732)  on  the  14th  amendment  would  also 
be  constitutional. 

The  Attorney  General  msule  this  state- 
ment in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  seemed 
to  have  a  general  understanding  of  the 
holding  in  the  civil  rights  cases.    On  the 
strength  of  objective  principles  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation,  it  can  be  cate- 
gorically stated  that  the  rule  of  the  civil 
rights  cases  is  as  good  law  today  as  it 
was  when  enimciated  in  1883.    The  14th 
amendment  can  no  more  support  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  in  1964  than  it  could 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.    It  is 
regrettable  that  anyone  should  enter- 
tain the  notion  that  the  present  Supreme 
Court  would  not  be  guided  in  its  de- 
cision by  such  a  clear  and  correct  prece- 
dent in  the  field.    Such  insinuations  do 
little  toward  generating  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence among  the  public  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  Court.    Even  among  laymen 
riot  so  well  attuned  to  the  niceties  of  con- 
stitutional law,  there  is  the  knowledge 
that  a  court  should  be  guided  by  its  prior 
decisions,   except   under   most   unusual 
circumstances.    The  constant  assertion 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  instance 
would  cast  aside  firmly  established  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  law  casts  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Court.    In  fact,  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment as  established  in  the  civil  rights 
cases  were  reaflBrmed  as  recently  as  May 
20, 1963,  in  Peterson  v.  City  of  GreenviUe. 
373  US.  244.     In  that  case  the  Court 
stated: 

Individual  Invasion  of  individual  rights 
Is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  private  conduct  abridging  Indlvld- 
vial rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause. 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion  in 
the  Peterson  case,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
went  even  further  when  he  said: 

Freedom  of  the  individual  to  choose  his 
associates  or  his  neighbors,  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  to  be  Ir- 
rational, arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjust 
In  his  personal  relations  are  things  all  en- 
titled to  a  large  measure  of  protection  frcma 
governmental  Interference. 

This  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  law 
as  it  applies  to  personal  action  and  at- 
titudes as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
State  or  local  governmental  body.  The 
14th  amendment  has  absolutely  no  ^- 
plication  to  individual  action. 

The  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  civil  rights  cases  was  specifically 
reaflBrmed  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  as  recently  as  1959.  In  the 
case  of  Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson 
Restaurants.  U.S.  C.A.  4th.  268  F.  2d  345. 
which  arose  out  of  the  denial  of  service 
to  a  Negro  by  a  Virginia  restaurant,  the 
plaintiff  alleged  a  cause  of  action  based 
on  both  the  1875  statute  and  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  the 
civil  rights  cases  and  said: 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1875,  upon  which  the  plalntUTs  position  is 
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based  In  part,  provided  that  all  persons  la 
the  United  States  should  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  acconunodatlon  5, 
advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  Inni, 
public  conveyances,  and  places  of  amuse  - 
ment,  and  that  any  person  who  should  vie - 
late  this  provision  by  denying  to  any  citizen 
the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  enumerated 
accommodations,  facilities,  or  prlvileg<s 
should  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  and  pa  y 
the  sum  of  $500  to  the  person  aggrieved. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
however,  held  in  Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S. 
3.  3  S.  Ct.  18,  27  L.  Ed.  835.  that  these  se<  - 
tlons  of  the  act  were  unconstitutional  and 
were  not  authorized  by  either  the  13th  cr 
14th  amendments  of  the  Constitution.  Tie 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  14th  amendmer  t 
was  prohibitory  upon  the  States  only,  so  f.s 
to  Invalidate  all  State  statutes  which  abrldj  e 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  df 
the  United  States  or  deprive  them  of  lifs, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  or  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws;  but  that  the  amendmer  it 
did  not  invest  Congress  with  power  to  legli  - 
late  upon  the  actions  of  Individuals,  whlcti 
are  within  the  domain  of  State  legislation. 

Again,  as  late  as  1961,  the  Supreme 
Court  restated  this  principle : 

It  Is  clear,  as  It  always  has  been  since  tl  e 
Civil  Rights  Cases  •  •  •  that  Individual  Ir  - 
vaslon  of  Individual  rights  Is  not  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  (14th)  amendment  •  •  • 
and  that  private  conduct  abridging  Indlvlc  - 
ual  rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equiil 
protection  claiise  unless  to  some  slgnlflcait 
extent  the  State  In  any  of  Its  manlf estatloi  ,s 
has  been  found  to  have  become  Involved  In 
It.  (Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Author- 
ity, 365  U.S.  715.  1961.) 

Those  who  would  sustain  any  public 
accommodations  measure  on  the  grounc^ 
of  the  14th  amendment  are  hard  pressed 
to  find  any  substantial  State  involve- 
ment, sufficient  to  uphold  its  constiti  - 
tionality  under  the  doctrine  laid  down 
time  after  time  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  individuals  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  14th  amendment  reaches  only 
State  action,  and  to  date  they  have  ndt 
been  so  revolutionary  as  to  suggest  thj.t 
it  be  read  to  apply  to  individual  action  j  s 
well.  The  argument  relied  upon  is  ths.t 
State  action  encompasses  individual  ac- 
tion where  the  action  of  the  individual 
would  be  unconstitutional  if  committed 
by  the  State  and  the  State  does  not  like- 
wise prohibit  such  action  when  commi  - 
ted  by  Individuals.  Any  more  circuitoi  s 
and  specious  reasoning  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  even  in  the  wildest  of  dreams. 
The  question  which  is  posed  can  be  best 
stated  as  follows:  Is  failure  of  a  State  ijo 
act  to  prevent  individuals  from  doirg 
that  which  they  have  the  right  to  do  {^ 
individuals  tantamount  to  State  actior  ? 
The  an.swer  to  this  is  obviously  no.  An 
affirmative  answer  would  be  to  require  a 
State  to  take  positive  act;on.  Positive 
action  is  net  required  by  the  14th  amenc  - 
ment.  All  that  this  amendment  require  s 
of  the  State  is  that  it  remain  neutral. 

States  and  local  governmental  bodies 
in  many  instances  confer  the  privileges 
of  operating  a  business  by  the  act  of 
licensing.  This  is  frequently  a  grant 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  precede!  .t 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  private  bus  - 
ness.  Likewise,  many  States  which  n  - 
quire  a  business  establishment  to  obtain 
a  license  do  so.  not  for  purposes  of  reg- 
ulation, but  simply  to  raise  revenue,  in 
these  instances,  the  license  fee  is  no  moi  e 


than  a  tax  and  is  in  no  way  a  form  of 
regulation.  However,  the  argument  ad- 
vanced to  sustain  this  measure  on  this 
theory  of  the  14th  amendment  assumes 
that  the  operation  of  any  private  enter- 
prise becomes  State  business  and  subject 
to  all  the  limitations  and  conditions  im- 
posed upon  the  States  by  the  14th 
amendment  by  the  mere  act  of  licensing. 
Particularly  pertinent  at  this  point  is  the 
comment  of  Prof.  Herbert  Wechler. 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  Columbia  University. 
In  answer  to  this  argument  he  said: 

One  need  not  be  a  lawyer  to  perceive  that 
the  fact  that  a  State  requires  a  lunchroom 
to  obtain  a  license  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  public  health  does  not  make  the  lunch- 
room a  State  agency.  Are  all  private  cor- 
porations to  be  viewed  as  organs  of  the  State 
because  their  corporate  existence  Is  con- 
ferred by  their  State  charters?  It  puts  the 
matter  with  excessive  charity  to  say  that 
this  Is  a  submission  which  Is  most  unlikely 
to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  and,  what  Is 
more  Important,  should  not  do  so.  In  the 
entire  history  of  the  Judicial  Interpretation 
of  the  14th  amendment,  only  Justice  Douglas 
has  accorded  the  position  color  of  support  In 
an  opinion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  In- 
oUYE  in  the  chair.)  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  very  highly 
for  his  speech.  I  did  not  interrupt  him 
during  his  delivery  of  it  because  I  knew 
he  wished  to  have  continuity  of  his 
speech  preserved  for  purposes  of  the 
Record. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina — as  I  did  the  other 
day — for  his  very  fine  knowledge  of  the 
bill  and  for  his  excellent  presentation. 

Does  he  not  find  that  the  more  he 
studies  the  bill,  the  more  he  realizes  how 
involved  it  is  and  the  more  he  becomes 
aware  of  the  legislative  and  legal  entan- 
glements it  involves?  In  addition,  does 
he  not  find  that  the  bill  is  very  cleverly 
put  together  and  has  a  meaning  which 
is  not  readily  apparent:  but  that  actu- 
ally, after  long  and  careful  study,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  bill  would  be  far 
reaching,  indeed,  when  considered  in 
light  of  the  various  provisions  in  it? 
In  total,  does  he  not  find  the  bill  to  be 
very  far  reaching  and  involved? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  bill  is  very  far  reaching  and 
involved.  Title  II,  which  I  discussed 
a  few  minutes  ago,  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  as  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1875,  which  in  1883  was  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

Furthermore,  this  title,  which  I  have 
been  discussing,  provides,  on  page  11,  in 
section  205 fc) : 

(c)  Proceedings  for  contempt  arising  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  piovisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  638). 

That  means,  in  effect,  that  that  part 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1957  would 


be  a  part  of  this  bill;  and  that  part  of  the 
1957  act  provided  for  punishment  for 
contempt,  as  follows:  If  a  fine  of  more 
than  $300  or  if  a  sentence  of  more  than 
45  days  of  imprisonment  were  imposed, 
the  defendant  could  demand  a  de  novo 
jury  trial;  but  if  the  punishment  did  not 
exceed  a  $300  fine  or  45  days  imprison- 
ment, the  defendant  could  not  obtain  a 
jury  trial. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  provision  of 
the  bill— as  that  one  in  1957  was— is  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  a  person  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  jury  trial;  and  the  Constitution 
makes  no  exception. 

So  it  is  clear  that  by  means  of  this  bill, 
Congress  would  attempt  to  enact  an 
exception  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  by 
means  of  a  provision  that  if  the  pun- 
ishment did  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount  or  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
jail,  a  jury  trial  could  not  be  had.  How- 
ever, the  Constitution  provides  that  one 
who  is  charged  with  crime  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  a  jury  trial. 

So  this  title,  and  also  title  I,  title  m, 
and  title  IV,  and  title  VII— all  five  of 
them — would  deny  one  the  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury.  Those  provisions  are  di- 
rectly in  contravention  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Therefore  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  provisions  in  and  of  them- 
selves should  require  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  wake  up  and  look  well 
and  carefully  at  the  bill,  because  all 
Members  of  Congress  should  exercise  the 
utmost  care  and  precaution  to  preserve 
the  very  important  provision  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  guarantees  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury. 

When  our  forefathers  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  one  of  the 
grievances  that  they  stated  in  that  docu- 
ment was  that  they  had  been  denied 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  So  when  the 
Constitution  was  written  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  added,  great  precaution 
was  taken  to  be  sure  that  any  man 
charged  with  a  crime  would  get  a  jury 
trial. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  or  two  additional  brief 
questions.  We  have  heard  the  claim 
made  to  the  effect  that  everyone  knows 
what  is  contained  in  the  bill.  We  have 
even  seen  people  asked  in  the  Gallup 
poll  whether  or  not  they  favor  the  bill. 
In  view  of  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
unless  someone  has  really  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  bill,  he  could  not  begin 
to  have  a  full  appreciation  of  what  it 
contains.  Even  then  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  the  operation  of  the  law.  But 
even  under  those  circumstances,  would 
he  have  more  than  a  meager  apprecia- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  able  Senator.  The  bill  does  not 
set  out  the  arrangement  for  contempt, 
but,  as  I  stated,  it  refers  back  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  From  a  mere 
reading  of  the  bill  one  would  never  know 
that  a  jury  trial  would  be  denied. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  The  same  princi- 
ple applies  to  the  other  titles  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  mentioned.  A  jury  trial 
could  be  denied  to  a  person  charged  with 
violating  those  titles. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    The  Senator  has  made 

clear  the  points  I  wish  to  bring  out.    I 

commend  him  again  for  his  fine  address. 

During    the    delivery    of    Mr.    Thur- 

mond's  speech: 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  yield  to  me  for  a  few  questions. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor,  and  pro- 
vided that  such  yielding  by  me  and  my 
commencing  thereafter  does  not  con- 
stitute another  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  if  at  the  time  the  Recon- 
struction Act  was  passed,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  veto  by  President  John- 
son, it  had  not  been  2  years  since  the 
last  Confederate  soldier  had  laid  down 
his  arms  and  returned  to  peaceful 
pursuits. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  war  ended  in  1865.  The 
soldiers  had  laid  down  their  arms  and 
had  returned  to  their  homes.  Some  of 
them  had  to  walk  all  the  way  back  home 
from  Virginia.  The  reason  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact  is  that  my  grandfather  was 
one  of  those  who  had  to  walk  all  the  way 
home  from  Appomattox  Court  House  to 
South  Carolina  after  the  war  had  ended. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at 
the  time  the  first  Reconstruction  Act 
was  passed,  every  Southern  State  gov- 
ernment had  been  reconstructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  presidential  plan  of 
reconstruction,  first  envisioned  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  then  carried  into  effect 
by  President  Andrew  Johnson? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  The  Southern  States 
had  reconstituted  their  governments  and 
were  proceeding  as  usual. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Were  not  the  Recon- 
struction Acts  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  in  power  the  majority  which 
controlled  Congress  at  that  particular 
time? 
Mr.    THURMOND.    The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  mili- 
tary government  was  then  established  in 
the  South  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts 
in  order  that  the  military  government 
could  coerce  the  Southern  States  into 
adopting  State  constitutions  approving, 
in  effect,  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  usurping  and  attempting  to 
exercise  the  power  of  the  States  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  for  voters? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  After  the  Confederate  War 
ended,  the  South  was  allowed  to  send  its 
Senators  and  Representatives  back  to 
Congress,  and  they  participated  in  the 
passage  of  the  13th  amendment  to  abolish 
slavery.    When  the  question  arose  as  to 


the  14th  amendment,  and  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  South  did  not  favor  the 
14th  amendment,  the  southern  Members 
were  excluded  from  Congress  and  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  participate  in  and 
vote  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  the  14th  amendment  was 
never  legally  submitted  to  the  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  vir- 
tually every  Southern  State,  acting 
through  the  Government  which  had  been 
reconstituted  in  accordance  with  the 
Presidential  plan  of  reconstruction,  had 
ratified  the  13th  amendment,  which 
abolished  slavery? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Southern 
States,  along  with  other  States,  had 
ratified  the  13th  amendment,  abolishing 
slavery. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  many  cases,  the  same 
legislative  bodies  which  had  been  recog- 
nized as  valid  for  the  purpose  of  ratify- 
ing the  13th  amendment  rejected  the 
14th  amendment:  did  they  not? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Congress  then  passed 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  to  coerce  those 
States  into  ratifying  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Did  not  Congress  provide  in  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  that  those  States 
should  be  denied  all  representation  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
until  they  ratified  the  14th  amendment 
and  adopted  a  Constitution  which  was 
satisfactory  to  Congress? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  eminently  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  When  those  States  re- 
jected the  14th  amendment.  Congress 
then  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  self- 
government.  It  deprived  them  of  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  and  established 
military  governments  to  coerce  them 
into  ratification  of  the  14th  amendment, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  any  individual  were 
to  make  a  simple  contract  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  duress  and  coercion 
which  were  applied  to  secure  the  color- 
able ratification  of  the  14th  amendment, 
that  contract  would  be  set  aside  in  any 
court  of  law,  as  to  an  individual,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  see  great  similar- 
ity between  some  of  the  present-day 
civil  rights  bills  and  some  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  those  days? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  As  I  men- 
tioned a  few  days  ago,  and  as  I  intend 
to  mention  again,  there  is  strong  simi- 
larity between  the  present  bill  and  those 
bills,  except  that  the  Reconstruction  bills 
at  that  time  were  applied  to  the  10 
States  to  which  they  referred,  whereas 
the  present  so-called  civil  rights  bill  will 
apply  to  all  the  people  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Nation,  and  ultimately  will  bring 
tyranny  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  present 
bill  undertake  to  confer  upon  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  the  arbitrary 
power  to  deprive  individuals  of  their 
constitutional  and  legal  rights  on  a  more 
expansive  basis  than  did  the  Recon- 
struction Acts? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  my  opin- 
ion. I  visualize  that  the  present  bill 
could  do  more  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
the  individual  citizen  than  any  other 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
promulgated  or  advocated  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  recall  that  when  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875  unconstitutional.  Justice 
Bradley,  the  writer  of  the  majority  opin- 
ion, stated  in  substance  that  that  act, 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
undertook  to  make  the  recently  emanci- 
pated slaves  favorites  of  the  law  and  to 
excuse  them  from  having  their  rights 
adjudicated  by  the  same  laws  by  which 
all  other  men's  rights  were  adjudicated? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
oorrpct 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  that  the  pres- 
ent bill,  instead  of  giving  its  beneficiaries 
equal  rights  with  all  other  Americans, 
attempts  to  give  them  rights  greatly 
superior  to  the  rights  ever  sought  by  or 
given  to  any  other  citizens  of  this 
Nation? 

Mr  THURMOND,  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  that  this  is 
a  bill  to  make  second-  and  third-class 
citizens  of  all  Americans  for  the  special 
benefit  of  only  one  group  of  Americans? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  opinion,  the 
present  bill  is  designed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  great  harm  to  all  the  American 
people.  It  would  deprive  them  of  funda- 
mental rights  that  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  it  not  deprive  its 
supposed  beneficiaries  of  many  of  their 
most  fundamental  constitutional  and 
legal  rights? 

Mr  THURMOND.     That  is  true. 
Mr.'    ERVIN.    I    thank    the    Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  the  country.  He  has  propounded 
some  important  questions  and  has  ren- 
dered the  country  a  great  service  in  so 
doing.  ^^^^__^^_^ 

A    REVIEW     OF    FOREIGN    POLICY 

PROBLEMS  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO 

THE       COUNTRIES       OF       LATIN 

AMERICA 

Emring  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thur- 
mond's  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  the  quarter- 
ly Foreign  Affairs  an  interesting  and 
useful  review  of  our  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems as  thev  relate  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Philip  Quigg  be 
reprinted  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  The  author  is  managing 
editor  of  Foreign  Affairs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  partic- 
ular I  call  attention  to  the  list  of  points 
made  by  Mr.  Quigg  when  he  suggests 
how  our  policy  toward  Latin  America 
might  be  improved.  He  points  out  that 
few  Americans  realize  how  little  of  the 
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money  we  put  into  the  Alliance  For 
Progress  goes  for  genuine  economic  de- 
velopment, and  how  much  of  it  goes  to 
fight  inflation  and  to  balance  budgets. 

Last  year  I  said,  and  I  repeat  today, 
that  this  misuse  of  foreign  aid  money 
ought  to  stop,  and  that  once  we  can  get 
the  American  taxpayer  to  understand 
how  their  money  is  being  misused,  they 
will  demand  that  the  Government  stop 
the  expenditure  of  so  many  billions  of 
dollars  for  what  I  consider  to  be  these 
illegitimate  and  improper  purposes. 

It  was  this  very  issue  I  tried  to  meet 
with  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  last  year.  Let  it  also  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  spends  a 
great  deal  in  non-Alliance  aid  to  Latin 
American  countries  to  fight  inflation  and 
to  balance  budgets. 

The  confidence  of  the  American  tax- 
payer in  the  Alliance  and  other  aid  to 
Latin  America  will  dwindle  rapidly  if 
that  aid  takes  the  form  of  a  subsidy. 
Americans  will  support  economic  devel- 
opment in  Latin  America,  but  they  will 
not  support  a  continuing  subsidy  to  Latin 
America. 

It  is  about  time  this  issue  was  met  by 
the  administrators  of  the  aid  program. 
I  intend  to  raise  it  again  this  year  when 
Congress  considers  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  also  call  attention  to  his  comment: 

For  what  Is  retarding  development  In  the 
major  Latin  American  countries  Is  not  so 
much  lack  of  wealth  and  technology  nor  the 
vested  Interests  of  landed  or  commercial 
classes;  It  Is  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  and 
demagogic  leaders,  often  the  legacy  of  dic- 
tators, governing  people  whose  cynicism 
about  politics  leads  them  to  alternate  be- 
tween fatalism  and  violence. 

Surely  those  officials  of  our  Government 
who  are  responsible  for  U.S.  policies  to- 
ward Latin  America  must  appreciate  that 
the  essentially  economic  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  can  be  subverted  by  the  cor- 
rupt and  demagogic  leadership  to  which 
this  author  refers.  That  is  why  I  think 
it  so  important  that  the  United  States 
cling  to  the  charter  of  the  Alliance  as 
contained  in  the  Act  of  Bogota  which 
outlined  an  economic  program  we  have 
come  to  call  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  "preser- 
vation and  strengthening  of  free  and 
democratic  institutions  in  the  American 
republics."  That  is  what  the  economic 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  are  designed  to 
promote. 

We  do  not  advance  the  Alliance  when 
we  furnish  economic  support  to  any  and 
all  types  of  political  leadership  in  its 
member  republics.  Failure  to  observe  the 
political  qualities  of  the  Act  of  Bogota 
will  destroy  it  as  surely  as  failure  to  ob- 
serve its  economic  qualities.  We  do  not 
have  to  support  venal  governments  there 
simply  because  they  were  elected.  But 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  coups  will 
not  be  supported  at  all.  If  we  have  no 
standards  in  this  respect,  why  should  we 
expect  recipient  countries  to  have  any 
standards? 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  do  not  know 
where  I  could  go  to  call  on  a  more  com- 
petent witness  than  Mr.  Quigg,  the  edi- 
tor in  chief  of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine. 
His  objectivity  and  his  scholarship  are 
well  recognized  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
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country.  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
presenting  this  penetrating  article  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
our  expenditure  of  Alliance  money  in 
Latin  America. 
The  article  follows: 

ExHisrr   1 — Latin   America:    A  Broad-Brush 
Appraisal 

(By  Philip  W.  Quigg) 

In  dealing  with  nearly  100  countries  that 
in  varying  degree  look  upon  the  United 
States  as  their  deus  ex  machina.  surely  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  to  acliieve  a 
set  of  foreign  policies  sufficiently  coherent 
to  be  comprehensible  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
friends  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  re- 
sponsive to  the  enormous  differences  even 
among  those  nations  which  for  convenience 
we  group  together.  The  maker  of  policy 
must  always,  in  some  measure,  strike  a  com- 
promise between  consistency  In  our  relations 
among  many  countries  and  flexibility  in 
shaping  our  relations  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each  one.  At  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment, however,  the  pressures  are  Inevitably 
toward  generalization  and  simpllflcatlon  as 
a  means  of  making  administration  manage- 
able and  of  attracting  political  siipport  for 
policy  decisions. 

When  Secretary  Rusk  asked,  "Who  speaks 
for  Europe?"  he  reminded  us  that  our  tend- 
ency to  generalize  in  terms  of  continents  is 
not  very  valid  even  where  shared  experience 
is  oldest,  development  is  most  uniform  and 
Integration  has  progressed  furthest.  To  gen- 
eralize about  Latin  America  Is  far  more  dif- 
ficult. The  dangers  of  thinking  of  Latin 
America  as  an  entity  have  frequently  been 
pointed  out,  yet  the  practice  continues 
among  the  public,  If  not  within  the  State 
Department.  In  dealing  with  Asia  no  one 
presumes  to  generalize  about  the  whole  con- 
tinent; at  the  very  least  we  break  it  into 
regions,  and  In  fact  our  bilateral  relations 
vary  enormoitsly  from  country  to  country. 
Even  Africa,  which  Is  at  least  self-consciously 
African,  we  divide  into  north,  central,  and 
southern,  though  throughout  the  continent 
the  drive  for  unity  is  Intense,  communica- 
tion is  close  and  stages  of  economic  develop- 
ment are  widely  comparable. 

Despite  the  importance  and  appearance  of 
hemisphere  solidarity,  these  factors  do  not 
apply  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Their  common  Hispanic  cultvire  and  certain 
similarities  in  the  way  they  look  upon  life 
and  the  world  around  them  obscure  a  vast 
indifference  to  one  another  and  a  marked 
desire  to  be  considered  unique.  They  look  to 
the  United  States  above  all  and  secondarily 
to  Europje,  but  their  knowledge  or  awareness 
of  other  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America  is  limited  largely  to  contacts  spon- 
sored by  public  or  private  agencies  of  the 
United  States.  Pan  Americanism  has  not 
cut  deep,  and  even  the  effort  to  establish  a 
common  market  has  not  much  strengthened 
the  Latins'  sense  of  involvement  with  one 
another.  Though  an  Incident  in  Panama  or 
Cuba  will  remind  them  how  closely  their 
destinies  are  linked,  it  is  easier  to  find  unity 
in  what  they  are  against  than  in  what  they 
are  for. 

Though  we  may  be  accused  with  some  jus- 
tice of  being  inadequately  informed  about 
Latin  America,  there  are  some  30  North 
American  correspondents  In  Mexico  City; 
none  from  other  Latin  American  countries. 
There  are  at  the  very  least  a  dozen  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States  where  one  can 
study  the  history,  cultxire.  politics,  and  eco- 
nomics of  Latin  America  In  some  depth; 
there  Is  no  Latin  American  university  offer- 
ing more  than  the  most  superficial  survey 
covu"se  In  the  same  field.  Until  very  recently 
there  was  no  direct  air  or  passenger  ship 
service  between  the  two  largest  countries. 
Mexico  and  Brazil. 


It  Is  said  that  In  the  Mexican  Foreign 
Ministry.  60  percent  of  the  officers  work  on 
U.S.  affairs.  20  percent  on  international  or- 
ganizational affairs,  15  percent  on  European 
affairs  and  5  percent  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  including  Latin  America.  In  some 
other  countries  the  disiM-oportlon  would  not 
be  quite  so  high,  but  the  pattern  is  uniform. 
Similarly,  the  average  cultivated  Latin 
American  will  have  made  several  trips  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe,  but  none  to 
other  parts  of  Latin  America. 

To  him.  this  does  not  seem  surprising. 
As  In  other  less  developed  parts  of  the  world, 
the  lines  of  communication  have  been  to  the 
centers  of  industrialization.  Even  today  the 
opportunities  for  trade  within  Latin  America 
remain  limited.  In  any  case,  he  looks  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States  for  sources  of 
interest  and  Inspiration — cultural  or  tech- 
nological— and  does  not  expect  to  learn  any- 
thing of  value  from  other  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Moreover,  he  is  likely  to  be  more  conscious 
of  the  differences  between  his  country  and 
others  in  Latin  America  than  he  is  of  their 
similarities.  The  most  obvious,  but  not  nec- 
essarily the  most  significant  division  Is  be- 
tween those  who  speak  Spanish  and  those 
who  speak  Portuguese  (nearly  40  percent). 
Even  the  Spanish  language,  which  would 
seem  to  others  so  close  a  bond,  can  be  a 
source  of  minor  friction,  for  each  country 
takes  its  own  version  to  be  authentic  and 
others  offend  the  ear.  Similarly,  the  racial 
mixing  which  has  occurred  In  the  Carib- 
bean basin  and  which  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  a  Mexican  does  not  excite  the  admiration 
of  a  Chilean.  And  21  million  all-white  Ar- 
gentines can  feel  themselves  vastly  superior 
to  75  million  Brazilians  because  the  latter 
are  Intermixed  with  Indians  and  Negroes — 
Indeed  have  created  one  of  the  most  admir- 
ably Integrated  nations  on  earth.  Parochial 
attitudes  aside,  a  country  like  Argentina, 
where  the  whole  population  participates  in 
the  economy  and  where  literacy  is  85  per- 
cent, Is  a  very  different  country  from  others 
where  the  majority  have  not  yet  entered  the 
economy  or  the  society. 

In  addition,  of  course.  Latin  America  has 
had  its  quota  of  border  wars,  ancient  rival- 
ries, and  interventions — overt  and  covert. 
Recent  political  history,  too.  plays  a  part 
In  separating  the  countries  from  one  an- 
other. Differences  In  political  orientation 
and  forms  of  government  are  an  obvious 
source  of  tension.  Venezuela  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize half  a  dozen  governments  that  came 
to  power  without  benefit  of  elections. 
Mexico  makes  no  such  distinctions  but  is 
sure  that  Its  revolution  has  put  It  50  years 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  Latin  America:  Its  atti- 
tude toward  Its  southern  neighbors  is,  at 
best,  patronizing.  Geography,  too,  has  been 
a  cause  of  division,  for  the  Andean  range  or 
the  Amazon  jungles  have  been  more  effec- 
tive than  oceans  in  inhibiting  travel.  And 
by  the  sheer  difference  in  size  alone.  Brazil 
feels  that  it  has  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  Costa  Rica.  Finally,  there  are  the  obvi- 
ous but  profoundly  Important  differences  In 
the  extent  of  economic  development.  When 
all  of  these  distinctions  are  toted  up  and 
overlaid  with  nationalism,  it  Is  hard  to  find 
the  common  denominators  on  which  a  policy 
for  Latin  America  can  be  based, 
n 

One  result  of  the  differences  described — 
and  the  Latins'  own  awareness  of  them — is 
that  while  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  de- 
velop a  coherent  body  of  doctrine  on  which 
to  base  multilateral  relationships  such  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  conceived  to  be. 
each  of  the  Latin  American  countries  wants 
to  be  treated  by  the  United  States  as  a  spe- 
cial case. 

A  Mexican  may  say:  "We  have  achieved 
political  stability  under  a  democratic  system; 
in  land  reform  we  are  pioneers;  high  social 
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mobility  has  been  attained  and  we  have  a 
large  middle  class;  our  money  Is  sound  and 
our  growth  rate  Is  well  ahead  of  population 
growth.  On  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Eugene  Black,  former  President 
of  the  World  Bank,  we  are  close  to  the  point 
of  self-sustaining  growth.  If  nothing  else, 
our  proximity  to  the  United  States  makes 
our  needs  and  problems  exceptional.  How 
can  you  compare  us  with  any  other  Latin 
American  country?  What  we  want  from 
you  more  than  anything  else  is  respect  for 
our  right  to  differ  with  you  and  understand- 
ing of  our  desire  to  make  our  own  way  In 
the  world." 

A  Venezuelan  may  say :  "We  have  just  had 
a  completely  free  election  under  a  multiparty 
system  (not  like  those  Mexicans  with  their 
one-party  system  and  controlled  elections) ; 
we  have  achieved  a  broad  consensus  on  basic 
issues  and  perhaps  we  are  at  last  breaking 
out  of  the  cycle  of  coupe  and  dictatorships. 
We  have  honest  government,  extensive  land 
reform  and  rapid  development.  We  have  no 
race  problem,  no  religious  problem  and  no 
class  problem.  How  can  you  compare  us 
with  any  other  Latin  American  country? 
What  we  want  from  the  United  States  above 
all  is  a  good  oil  policy,  and  secondly,  some 
technical  assistance  and — again  in  contra- 
distinction to  Mexico — vigorous  measures 
against  Castro." 

A  Brazilian  may  say:  "In  size  and  pnapula- 
tion  we  are  between  two  and  three  times 
that  of  the  next  largest  country;  we  are  con- 
tinental In  scope  and  have  unlimited  poten- 
tial; our  colonial  experience  was  altcigether 
different  from  that  of  the  Spanish  countries; 
our  history  Is  a  record  of  political  stability 
and  nonintervention  by  the  military;  our 
traditions  support  nonviolence  and  compro- 
mise. Our  Industrialization  Is  unequaled  In 
South  America  and,  until  recently,  our  rates 
of  economic  growth  were  the  highest.  How 
can  you  compare  us  with  any  other  country 
in  Latin  America?  What  we  want  from  you 
above  all  is  respect  for  our  primacy  and  un- 
derstanding in  our  present  economic  and  po- 
litical difficulties  brought  on  by  the  deser- 
tion of  our  elected  leader  (Quadros).  Also, 
a  fairer  price  for  coffee." 

A  Chilean  may  say:  "We  are  the  most  po- 
litically sophisticated  of  all  Latin  American 
countries  and  our  dedication  to  constitu- 
tionalism and  democracy  is  the  most  deeply 
rooted.  In  over  a  century  we  have  only 
twice  suffered  civil  strife.  We  excel  In  the 
progresslveness  of  our  social  legislation,  the 
integrity  of  our  courts,  the  freedom  of  our 
elections,  the  excellence  of  our  police,  and 
the  quality  of  our  universities.  We  were  the 
first  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  first  to  present 
a  plan  in  conformity  with  its  requirements. 
What  we  want  above  all  from  you  is  appre- 
ciation' of  our  capacity  to  set  standards  for 
Latin  America  and  recognition  of  the  need 
to  be  masters  In  our  own  house  where  the 
influence  and  scope  of  U.S.  foreign  capital  is 
oppressive  to  us." 

These  hypothetical  arguments,  all  of  which 
are  essentially  true,  if  overstated,  could  be 
multiplied  almost  Indefinitely.  Each  would 
appeal  for  comprehension  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  country  concerned,  for  recog- 
nition of  its  special  virtues  and  handicaps. 
In  sum,  each  country  would  argue  for  bi- 
lateral arrangements  with  the  United  States, 
because  only  then  can  Its  uniqueness  be 
taken  account  of. 

There  Is  no  desire  to  add  here  to  the  vast 
literature  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress — Its 
Ills  and  shortcomings.  Like  a  color  wheel 
that,  when  spun,  comes  out  a  neutral  gray, 
all  the  criticisms  finally  cancel  one  another 
out.  Where  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
what  It  bolls  down  to  is  that  we  cannot  have 
1  foreign  policy  for  Latin  American,  nor  can 
we  have  20  different  policies.  Every  meas- 
ure we  try  to  Implement  will  in  some  degree 
be    a    compromise    between    generalizations 


which  have  limits  to  their  validity  and  spe- 
cifics  which  lack  vitality  for  peoples,  parlia- 
ments or  politicians.  Without  generaliza- 
tions there  can  be  no  concepts  and  without 
concepts  there  can  be  no  policy.  Therefore, 
it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  criticize  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  for  presupposing  an 
entity  which  does  not  exist  or  for  trying  to 
develop  broad  conceptions  which  in  fact  have 
varied  applicability.  But  to  be  aware  that 
this  18  the  case  is  very  Important  if  we  are 
to  achieve  the  necessary  fiexlblllty  within  an 
overall  plan. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  land 
reform,  a  key  element  of  the  Alliance  and  a 
subject  on  which  President  Kennedy  spoke 
eloquently,  though  in  very  general  terms. 
If  by  land  reform  is  meant  redistribution 
of  land  (as  is  too  often  the  case),  then 
the  question  is  Irrelevant  or  very  secondary 
in  four  of  the  most  Important  countries  of 
Latin  America:  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  where 
the  problem  was  being  attacked  long  before 
the  Alliance  for  Progress;  Argentina,  which 
needs  agricultviral  modernization,  not  land 
redistribution;  and  Brazil,  where  require- 
ments vary  enormously  from  state  to  state 
but  where  land  redistribution  Is  secondary 
to  the  need  for  resettlement,  agricultural 
research,  taxation  of  uncultivated  land,  farm 
credit,  rural  development,  and  the  like.  But 
since  In  Brazil  land  reform  is  synonymous 
with  land  redistribution  and  since  the  term 
itself  has  been  expropriated  by  the  Commu- 
nists, a  quite  unnecessary  battle  is  raging 
In  which  leftists  and  opportunists  are  using 
the  good  name  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  to  stir  up  controversy  and 
feather  their  political  nests.  As  a  result, 
urgent  and  feasible  reforms  of  agriculture 
are  blocked. 

Other  examples  could  be  cited  In  the  re- 
quirement for  national  planning  where  no 
planners  exist  or  for  matching  funds  where 
no  money  exists  unless,  as  in  Inflatlon- 
rldden  Brazil,  the  government  prints  It. 
None  of  these  obstacles  and  exceptions  Is 
a  reason  not  to  encourage  agrarian  reform, 
planning  and  a  matching  effort  by  the  re- 
cipient nation.  But  they  show  how  difficult 
It  Is  to  develop  grand  conceptions  that  are 
responsive  to  the  real  needs  and  problems 
of  particular  countries. 

lU 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  flexibility  has 
been  most  limited — and  by  our  own  hand- 
Is  the  effort  to  combat  communism.  Here 
ovu-  Cuban  policy,  and  Its  Involvement  In  our 
domestic  politics,  tends  to  dominate  every- 
thing, so  that  our  responsible  officials  have 
little  room  for  maneuver.  But  in  fact  the 
nature  of  the  danger  and  the  tactics  being 
used  by  the  Communists  vary  greatly  from 
country  to  country.  A  U.S.  policy  or  attitude 
which  may  be  right  for  a  country  with  a 
strongly  antl- Communist  government  but 
with  heavy  Communist  Infiltration  among 
the  unions  will  hardly  be  appropriate  for 
a  country  where  there  Is  little  popular  senti- 
ment In  favor  of  communism  but  where  left- 
ists are  eating  away  the  Government  at  the 
top — supervision,  as  one  close  observer  has 
called  it.  And  a  policy  or  attitude  which 
may  be  appropriate  for  a  country  where  the 
Communist  Party  Is  Illegal  and  driven  under- 
ground will  not  necessarily  be  effective  In 
a  country  where  the  Communist  Party  Is 
actively  campaigning  in  a  free  and  wide- 
open  election. 

Our  alarms  and  excursions  over  Castro 
have  had  a  whole  series  of  undesirable  ef- 
fects In  Latin  America.  First,  our  constant 
preoccupation  with  Castro  and  our  disposi- 
tion to  credit  him  or  his  Moscow  superiors 
with  every  act  that  offends  us  throughout  the 
hemisphere  built  up  his  prestige,  even  among 
those  who  are  stanch  antl-Communlsts  but 
not  above  enjojring  the  sight  of  Uncle  Sam 
discomfited.  Second,  the  enormous  prestige 
and  resi>ect  we  gained  in  the  missile  crisis  of 


October  1962  have  been  sullied  much  lees  by 
our  failure   to   obtain   Soviet   adherence   to 
every  particular  of  the  agreement  than  by 
the  undignified  image  that  we.  as  a  people, 
afterward    created    of    fear    and    petulance. 
Third,  our  Insistence  that  everyone  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  the  Castro  issue  has  em- 
barrassed some  countries  and  annoyed  oth- 
ers,   without    achieving   the    unanimity    we 
sought.    In  fact,  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  taken  most  of  the  important  steps 
we  thought  necessary,  but  they  would  pre- 
fer not  to  talk  about  it.     For  example,  the 
Mexicans,  the  most  reluctant  of  all  to  take 
a  vigorous  anti-Castro  position  in  public,  are 
actually  cooperating  with  us  in  ways  which 
may  be.  strictly  speaking,  illegal  under  their 
constitution.    For  a  country  which  has  used 
legalism  as  Its  chief  weapon  of  defense  for 
more  than  a  century  and  whose  dearest  am- 
bition Is  to  exercise  Its  independence  of  the 
United  States,  this  is  not  easy  to  do.    Fourth, 
and  now  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
the  Latin  American  Republics  are  in  truth 
using  our  "Castrocentrlsm,"  as  one  foreign 
minister  referred  to  it,  as  a  stick  to  beat  us 
with.    Indeed.  It  doubtful  If  a  majority  of  the 
coimtrles   of   this   hemisphere   waJit   to   see 
Castro  brovight  down,  not  because  they  are 
soft  on  communism,  but  because  they  feel 
he  has  served  them  well  without  ever  consti- 
tuting a  serious  threat  to  them.     They  are 
Inclined  to  believe  that  without  the  appar- 
ent threat,  the  sources  of  largesse  might  dry 
up  and  that  the  United  States  would  return 
to   its   attitude    of    indifference    toward    Its 
southern   neighbors.     And  several  look  for- 
ward with  foreboding  to  the  day  when  Cuban 
sugar  reenters  Western  markets. 

Meanwhile,  Castro  himself  has  been  more 
successful  in  discrediting  the  cause  he  serves 
and  In  alerting  the  hemisphere  to  the  fact 
that  danger  does  exist.     The  economic  dis- 
aster that  Cfistro  has  Inflicted  on  his  people 
Is  well  known;  what  once  looked  like  healthy 
nationalism  and  a  desire  to  be  free  of  U.S. 
domination  looks  now  like  a  sellout  to  an- 
other foreign  power,   which  may  be   better 
or  worse  depending  on  the  Individual's  point 
of  view,  but  Is  not  what  It  wanted.     Castro's 
name  Is  heard  less  and  less  In  Latin  America, 
and  where  Communist  parties  are  trying  to 
attain  power  by  constitutional  means — as  In 
Chile — his   name   Is   hardly   mentioned;    he 
simply  is  no   longer  a  selling   pwint.     Only 
where  the  Communist  parties  are  Illegal  and 
have  turned  to  violence,  as  In  Venezuela,  or 
where  they  are  legal  but  splintered  and  un- 
popular, as  In  Peru,  does  one  hear  Fldellslmo 
praised  as  a  model,  and  then  not  Insistently 
or   effectively.     Communism   Itself   has   lost 
some  of  its  luster;  It  just  Is  not  as  fashion- 
able as  it  used  to  be.  partly,  at  least,  because 
since   the   Sino-Sovlet  split.   It   has   become 
less  the   stirring   Ideology  It  once   was   and 
more    a    protest    movement,    taking    many 
guises    from    lU-deflned    leftist    nationalism 
to    ineffectual    fanaticism.     With    so    many 
angry  gods  In  the  pantheon — Stalin,  Khru- 
shchev. Mao,   Castro,   and    (still)    Trotsky — 
it   becomes  difficult  for   the   fellow  traveler 
to  know   whom   to   worship,   while   the   In- 
flghtlng  among  the  leaders   Is   often   sharp 
and  destructive.    Except  in  a  few  places,  such 
as  Chile,  which  has  the  best  organized  and 
proportionately  largest  party   In  the  hemi- 
sphere operating  In  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
equaled   freedom,    communism    remains    a 
danger  In  Latin  America  not  so  much  be- 
cause of  Its  own  strength,   but  because  of 
the  weaknesses  In  the  societies  Into  which 
it  burrows;  not  because  there  are  so  many 
disciplined   Communists   working  efficiently 
round  the  clock,  but  because  there  are  so 
many  politicians   In   default  of  their  min- 
imum obligations   to  their  people;    not  be- 
cause there  Is  so  much  poverty  but  because 
there  Is  so  much  corruption  and  Inefficiency; 
not   because  communism   Is   considered   an 
ultimate  good  but  because  there  Is  so  much 
with  which  to  discredit  democracy. 
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It  needs  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  com- 
munism   Is   only   one   brand   of   extremisn: 
found    In   Latin   America.      For    every   discl^ 
pllned  Communist  or  ideological  fellow  trav 
eler  there  Is  probably  at  least  one  opportu 
nist   without   political   commitment   of    any 
kind  who  may  be  trying  to  use  the   Com 
munists  for  his  own  purposes  or  who  ma: 
hope  for  personal  gain  through  a  fascistlr 
power  structure.     In  any  case  he  flnds  it  ad  ■ 
vantageous  to  destroy  whatever  is  healthy  ii . 
society    and     obstruct     whatever     promise  i 
sound   progress.     To   brand   all   rogues   ami 
extremists    as    Communists    is    a    dubioui 
tactic    for  it  confuses  the  issue  and  makes 
them  appear  stronger   than   they   are.     In- 
deed  we  might  profitably  declare  a  morato- 
rium on  words  like  commuiutm  and  democ- 
racy and  talk  more  about  good  government 
and  representative  government.     This  would 
help  to  clarify  our  own  thinking,  too.     For 
Latin  America  is  replete  with  examples  of 
governments  which   are  relatively  good— lij 
the   sense   of  honest  and   efficient— without 
being  representative,  and  others  which  ar; 
technically     representative     without     beln ; 
good      To  plump  quite  so  hard  as  we  do  for 
freedom  and  democracy,  without  referenc; 
to  the  enormous  variety  of  experience  an  i 
tradition  in  the  countries  of  Latin  Americi 
may  only  succeed  in  blackening  the  name  c  f 
democracy  where  constitutional  regimes  are 
immobilized,  corrupt  or  unresponsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

IV 

It  has  been  widely  believed  In  the  Unite  1 
States  that  the  slow  progress  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  due  either  to  the  almost  In- 
surmountable nature  of  its  problems  or  tto 
the  resistance  to  change  of  its  prlvilegejl 
classes  For  parts  of  Latin  America  the^ 
explanations  still  have  some  validity,  bxlt 
for  the  major  countries  of  Latin  America^ 
those  on  which  all  else  depends— they  a<e 
far  from  the  point.  What  impresses  a  visi- 
tor to  Argentina  or  Brazil  or  Mexico  Is  that, 
as  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  less  de- 
veloped world,  the  problems  are  so  manage- 
able so  near,  and  yet  so  far  from,  solutloti. 
In  these  countries  and  many  others  thete 
18  general  acceptance  of  the  need  for  changfe 
sometimes  even  a  consensus  on  the  general 
lines  that  change  should  take.  The  leadef- 
shlp  groups,  the  men  of  power  and  influen^, 
are  for  the  most  part  only  one  or  two  gen- 
erations removed  from  the  peasantry  or  aje 
the  sons  or  grandsons  of  European  InunJ- 
grants  '  Even  In  a  country  like  Peru,  whl(*i 
has  had  no  revolution  and  no  populist  dic- 
tatorship, the  President  and  a  majority  of 
Congress  are  progressively  minded.  But  ui  i- 
fortunatelv  this  is  no  guarantee  that  pro  ;- 
ress  will   be  made  with   sufficient  speed. 

For  all  too  often  party  comes  before  coun- 
try and  the  question  as  posed  is  not  whit 
shall  be  done  and  how,  but  who  will  g;t 
credit  for  it  If  it  is  a  success.  To  be  suie. 
this  is  m  the  nature  of  politics,  but  In  Lat  n 
America  It  is  carried  to  extremes.  Thus  one 
flnds  parties  opposing  what  they  have  been 
promoting  for  years,  simply  because  they  are 
not  In  the  government.  It  Is  not  to  be  e  c- 
pected  that  good  of  country  will  be  put  abo  re 
all  other  considerations:  it  would  be  enouj  h 
If  the  party  were  thought  of  as  existing  :o 
represent  the  mterests  of  the  Individuals  and 
groups  that  compose  It  rather  than  as  iin 
Instrument  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Its 
leaders. 

Another  factor  In  the  Incapacity  of  Latin 
American  governments  lies  in  the  nature  af 
the  much-heralded  middle  class  that  his 
emerged.  There  are  exceptions,  but  in  gen- 
eral It  does  not  perform  the  same  function 
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lit  can  be  argued  that  Argentina  today 
is  more  Italian  than  Spanish.  One  Indica- 
tion Is  that  the  majority  of  politicians,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  his  two  most  »e- 
cent  predecessors,  are  of  Italian  ertractlAn. 


in  Latin  American  societies  today  as  the  simi- 
lar class  served  In  19th  century  Europe  or 
America.-  It  arose  not  In  opposition  to  the 
aristocracy,  but  in  potential  conflict  with 
the  industrial  worker  and  the  urbanized 
prolctariaL.  Therefore  it  has  not  spurred 
evclutiouaiy  forces,  but  has  been  essentially 
conservative;  and  It  has  placed  a  higher  value 
on  social  acceptance  than  on  political  power. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  middle  class  has 
accepted  the  standards  or  the  political  Ideas 
of  the  old  aristocracy;  but  neither  has  It 
accented  the  Eorial  responsibility  nor  the 
political  leadership  which,  for  good  or  ill. 
the  aristocracy  once  exercised.  As  the  old 
order  crumbled,  nothing  has  been  offered  to 
take  its  place 

Havint;  defaulted  on  one  set  of  responsibil- 
ities, it  became  easier  to  default  on  another. 
Since  the  government  was  not  "theirs"  and 
in  any  case  waf  corrupt.  It  was  not  dlflScult 
to  justify  cheating  the  government  out  of  the 
means  of  governing.  Tax  evasion  Is  a  na- 
tional p.istime  in  Latin  America  and  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  pride.  When  collections  are 
only  a  fraction  of  what  is  due  the  govern- 
ment, taxes  are  increased,  often  to  such  ab- 
surd heights  and  In  such  irrational  ways 
that  tax  evasion  becomes  a  necessity  for 
survival.  Meanwhile,  the  factory  worker  and 
a  few  others  whose  taxes  may  be  collected 
at  the  source  become  the  chief  supporters 
of  government. 

The  middle  class,  then,  has  not  always 
exercised  the  political  function  that  we  as- 
sume It  serves.  This  has  left  a  vacuum  to 
be  filled  too  often  by  Incompetents  and 
opportunists.  The  Brazilians,  whose  sense 
of  humor  Is  a  virtue  carried  to  a  fault,  are 
wont  to  say  that  Brazil  Is  the  land  of  the 
future  and  always  will  be.  The  Joke  has 
the  ring  of  truth  and  what  makes  It  par- 
ticularly poignant  Is  that  to  bring  that  bright 
future  into  the  present  requires  only  a  mod- 
icum of  political  leadership  of  strength  and 
Integrity.  And  so  it  is.  in  varying  degree, 
with  many  other  Latin  American  Republics. 
They  may  not  all  be  on  the  eve  of  a  bright 
future,  but  there  Is  not  one  whose  prospects 
could  not  be  altered  out  of  recognition  by 
a  decade  of  consistent  political  leadership, 
integrity  In  public  office,  and  evidence  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  electorate. 

Latin  America  has  recently  had  a  striking 
example  of  what  honest  and  purposeftil  lead- 
ership can  accomplish.  Romulo  Betancourt 
has  bequeathed  to  Venezuela  a  sense  of  pride 
and  achievement,  which  In  the  climate  of 
Latin  America  is  a  gift  beyond  price.  The 
admiration  which  flooded  down  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  people  of  Venezuela  from  North 
America  after  the  December  election  stirred 
them  deeply  and  there  was  hardly  a  literate 
Venezuelan  who  did  not  know  of  th6  letter 
In  Time,  nominating  the  Venezuelan  voter  as 
Man  of  the  Year.  No  one  can  say  whether 
the  sense  of  unity  and  purpose  now  prevail- 
ing will  have  finally  broken  the  tradition  of 
dictatorship  and  violence,  but  there  Is  a  hope 
and  optimism  abroad  In  the  land  that  Is  rare 
In  Latin  America  today. 

It  win  be  said  that  few  countries  have 
the  advantages  of  Venezuela's  wealth,  and 
this  is  true.  But  It  is  not  the  crux  of  the 
matter,  as  is  demonstrated  by  a  comparison 
of.  say,  Argentina,  which  has  done  so  little 
with  so  much,  and  Costa  Rica,  which  has 
done  much  with  so  little.  The  crux  of  the 
matter  Is  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Middle  East,  Latin  America  Is  the  most 
politicized  area  In  the  world  which  has  not 
evolved  an  adequate  tradition  of  public 
service  or  political  responsibility.  While  we 
must  guard  against  applying  Anglo-Saxon 
standards  to  a  very  different  environment 
and   culture,    it   is   clear    that   until    Latin 
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America's  political  underdevelopment  Is  cor- 
rected Its  economic  development  will  con- 
tinue to  lurch  and  stumble.  For  what  is 
retarding  development  In  the  major  Latin 
American  countries  is  not  so  much  lack  of 
wealth  and  technology  nor  the  vested  inter- 
ests of  landed  or  commercial  classes;  it  is  the 
prevalence  of  corrupt  and  demagogic  leaders, 
often  the  legacy  of  dictators,  governing  peo- 
ple whose  cynicism  about  politics  leads  them 
to  alternate  between  fatalism  and  violence. 
The  climate  of  uncertainty  thus  created, 
the  unpredictable  exercise  of  arbitrary  pow- 
ers by  government,  whether  elected  or  not. 
are  Insuperable  obstacles  to  sound  economic 
growth.  Governmental  planning  becomes  a 
political  football  and  private  capital  moves 
into  the  least  productive  areas,  where  the 
interest  rates  are  highest  and  where  the  In- 
vestor can  get  In  and  get  out  with  the  fattest 
pwotits  and  the  least  risk. 

The  Argentines  and  Brazilians  know  as  well 
as  anyone  that  there  simply  Is  no  excuse  for 
the  conditions  found  In  their  countries  to- 
day— try  as  they  will  to  explain  them  or 
blame  them  on  others.  The  new  and  almost 
freely  elected  Government  of  Argentina  has 
done  only  two  things  of  the  least  con- 
sequence In  Its  first  4  months  In  office:  One  Is 
to  renegotiate  the  foreign  oil  contracts  to  Its 
advantage;  the  other,  to  Increase  Its  borrow- 
ing from  the  central  bank  eo  as  to  become 
ctirrent  In  Its  payments  to  employees  and 
suppliers.  What  characterizes  these  acts  is 
that  they  require  no  courage,  no  Imagina- 
tion, and  solve  nothing.  Already  there  Is  talk 
of  more  golpes,  more  military  Intervention. 
The  situation  in  Brazil  Is  worse,  because 
there  the  Communists  are  In  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  economic  chaos  which 
already  seems  near,  and  which  may  be  al- 
lowed or  encouraged  to  become  a  reality. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  an  earlier 
thesis  of  this  article  If  there  were  not  In- 
numerable exceptions  and  quallflcatlons  to  be 
made  concerning  these  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions. Chile  does  have  a  tradition  of  public 
service,  though  It  also  has  a  tradition  of  pro- 
tecting private  monopolies;  the  Argentine 
landowner  does  exert  political  Influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  his  numbers;  individ- 
uals of  great  eminence  do  serve  as  govern- 
ment ministers,  often  in  maddening  frustra- 
tion; there  are  some  Individuals  of  great 
courage  and  Integrity  in  public  office;  the 
Incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  the  Latins  to 
organize  and  to  cooperate  for  deflned  objec- 
tives would  sorely  try  the  best  of  leaders;  our 
press  has  exaggerated  some  crises  and  fall- 
vires  out  of  proportion;  and  It  should  go  with- 
out saying  that  we  In  the  United  States  are 
not  faultless  either  In  our  domestic  affairs 
or  in  our  relations  with  Latin  America.  The 
list  of  quallflcatlons  could  be  extended,  but 
the  generalizations  hold,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Latins  themselves.  In  the  words  of 
a  democratic  labor  leader  who  had  just  sur- 
vived a  bitter  battle  with  the  Communists, 
"What  we  need  Is  more  patriotism."  It  Is  a 
word  which,  for  all  the  rampant  nationalism 
In  Latin  America,  Is  almost  unknown  there 
In  other  than  a  flag-waving  sense. 

In  countries  which  prize  dynamic  leader- 
ship above  all  else.  It  Is  particularly  tragic 
that  there  is  so  little  of  it.  The  truly  as- 
tounding outpouring  of  grief  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  the  death  of  President  Kennedy  was 
probably  not  so  much  because  of  any  new 
initiatives  he  took  or  more  sympathetic 
attitudes  he  reflected  toward  them,  as  be- 
cause he  epitomized  what  they  themselves  are 
looking  for  In  a  leader;  personal  appeal, 
energy,  eloquence,  ability,  and  Integrity. 

V 

One  senses  that  our  responslblle  officials  in 
Washington  and  our  Foreign  Service  officers 
In  the  field  are  being  ground  flne  between 
the  sensitivities  of  the  Latin  Americans  and 
the  need  to  state  harsh  truths;  between  their 
very  lively  affection  for  the  Latins — so  gen- 
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erally  reciprocated — and  the  awareness  that 
the  United  States  Is  being  outrageously  used; 
between  the  Latins'  private  respect  for  the 
United  States  and  their  public  abuse  of  it; 
between  American  commercial  interests  and 
the  national  Interest,  which  are  too  often 
assumed  to  be  the  same;  between  the  Ameri- 
can public's  unwarranted  sense  of  guilt 
about  Latin  America  and  our  Congressmen's 
periodic  outbursts  of  wrath:  between  •  •  *. 
The  tensions  and  conflicts  are  Innuimer- 
able.  What  few  generalizations  can  be  drawn 
which  will  have  validity  for  some  appreciable 
part  of  this  diverse  area  we  call  Latin 
America?  After  acknowledging  that  diversity 
and  realizing  that  no  policy  will  be  relevant 
for  aU  parts  of  Latin  America,  we  might  con- 
sider some  of  the  following: 

1.  Talk  more  about  responsible  and  respon- 
sive government  and  less  about  democracy. 

2.  Try  to  put  our  own  fears  of  communism 
in  better  proportion  to  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  threat.  Cuba  was  not  subverted,  but 
had  communism  clamped  on  It  from  the  top. 
The  country  which  today  is  most  In  danger 
Is  probably  Chile,  where  a  Communist- 
Socialist  coalition  stands  a  better  than 
fighting  chance  of  being  freely  elected  to 
office  next  September,  with  a  pliu^Uty  of 
at  most  30  percent  of  the  vote.  Elsewhere 
the  threat  may  be  altogether  different,  and 
more  remote.  Most  of  the  things  we  can  do 
to  fight  communism  In  Latin  America  have 
to  be  done  quietly,  and  they  are  being  done. 
But  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  accom- 
plish, and  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  be 
resolute  In  resisting  the  gentle  blackmail 
which  Is  posed  as,  "Help  us  or  else."  One 
day,  perhaps  In  Brazil,  the  second  option  may 
have  to  be  taken  up.  To  assxune  that  the 
alternative  must  be  communism  seems  very 
dubious. 

3.  Distinguish  more  clearly  In  our  own 
minds  between  technical  and  genuinely  de- 
velopmental aid  programs,  which  more  often 
than  not  are  admirable  in  conception  and 
accomplishment,  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance which  are  unproductive  and  merely  pro- 
tect Irresponsible  goverrunents  against  the 
day  of  reckoning.  One  reason  the  American 
people  seem  disillusioned  with  the  rate  of 
economic  development  in  countries  we  have 
helped  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  small 
a  proportion  of  our  total  aid  has  been  used 
for  development,  how  much  to  balance 
budgets  or  unsuccessfully  fight  Inflation. 

4.  Avoid  giving  the  Impression  that  we  look 
upon  the  OAS  merely  as  an  Instrument  for 
fighting  conununlsm.  It  has  rarely  been 
used  effectively  on  Issues  of  primary  interest 
to  the  Latin  American  countries  or  as  a 
means  of  drawing  them  more  closely  to- 
gether. 

5.  Avoid  making  a  fetish  of  consistency 
where  circumstances  In  fact  differ.  For  ex- 
ample, though  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
discourage  military  coups,  we  cannot  thereby 
be  put  in  the  position  of  defending — simply 
because  they  were  elected — venal  govern- 
ments which  have  wholly  defaulted  on  their 
minimal  responsibilities. 

6.  Do  not  let  our  own  need  for  resolute- 
ness and  realism  become  an  excuse  for  get- 
ting tough  or  an  unwillingness  to  discuss 
and  act  in  areas  of  friction  between  us  and 
the  Latin  American  nations — whether  it  be 
the  Panama  Canal  or  water  disputes  with 
Mexico  or  the  price  of  coffee. 

7.  Give  the  highest  priority  In  our  pro- 
grams of  training,  education  and  exchange  to 
the  search  for  leadership  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for 
government. 

8.  Do  not  expect  that  the  tmwarranted 
abuse  we  are  subjected  to  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica win  cease  until  the  discrepancies  between 
us  and  them — in  size,  power,  and  accomplish- 
ment— have  disappeared.  It  will  be  a  long 
time. 

9.  Though  our  big  stick  Is  too  obvious  to 
need  to  be  carried,  the  first  half  of  Teddy 


Roosevelt's  dictum — to  speak  softly — still  has 
great  merit,  Latin  America  Is  of  two  worlds. 
One  Is  that  of  Cuba  and  Panama  and  damn- 
Yankeeism  and  demagogy  and  scalding  head- 
hnes.  The  other  is  a  quiet  woild  where 
public  statements  are  avoided,  where  em- 
phasis is  on  the  spoken  word  exchanged  be- 
tween a  few  Individuals,  where  genuine  re- 
spect and  even  affection  for  the  United 
States  Is  demonstrated.  This  Is  not  only  the 
world  of  diplomacy,  as  It  ought  to  be,  but 
the  world  of  thousands  of  other  individual 
relationships  that  tie  us  to  Latin  America. 
It  is  the  world  where  things  get  done,  away 
from  those  who  would  use  any  means  to 
destroy  those  relationships  and  away  from 
the  temptation  even  of  honorable  men  to 
take  political  profit  from  their  dealings  with 
us. 


THE   CASE   FOR  RESIDUAL   OIL 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr,  Thur- 
mond's  speech, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  I  must  make  this  interruption, 
especially  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  but 
this  matter  concerns  not  only  the  entire 
New  En?;land  area,  but  the  entire  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

As  this  administration  turns  its  Sights 
on  our  common  war  on  poverty,  it  is  to 
be  re.Tretted  that  men  in  places  of  re- 
sponsibility in  areas  of  poverty  should 
distort  the  facts  of  life  and  try  to  throw 
coal  dust  into  the  eyes  of  workers  who 
have  a  right  to  look  up  to  them  for  the 
truth. 

I  have  in  mind  statements  recently 
credited  to  a  Mine  Workers  official.  The 
very  violence  of  his  language  indicates 
that  he  realizes  himself  that  his  tirade 
lacks  logic.  It  is  so  pointedly  vicious 
in  its  attack  on  the  good  faith  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  wise  procedures 
of  Secretary  Udall  of  the  Interior  in  allo- 
cating desperately  needed  imports  of 
residual  oil  that  one  must  look  beyond 
and  behind  the  screen  and  screed  of  the 
attack  to  discover  that  it  is  the  old  fash- 
ioned defense  technique. 

The  mining  workers  official  knows  that 
the  poverty  of  his  region  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  operators  who  bled  their 
region  dry  while  neglecting  to  provide 
for  the  future  of  the  miners  who  made 
them  rich — a  future  threatened  by  the 
march  of  progress  not  only  in  the  com- 
petition of  new  fuels  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  intricate  mining  machinery  that 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  miners'  jobs 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  attractive  book- 
let of  the  National  Coal  Association 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand : 

The  mine  mechanization  program  has 
largely  eliminated  the  need  for  hand  labor. 
Above  and  below  ground,  giant  machines 
mine,  carry,  crush,  slzie.  and  clean  the  coal. 
Modern  marvels  of  machinery  load  it  into 
trains,  trucks,  river  barges,  coastal  vessels, 
and  oceangoing  ships. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  bituminous  coal 
mined  underground  Is  cut,  drilled,  blasted, 
loaded  by  machines.  Output  per  man-day 
has  reached  15  tons  compared  with  6y2  tons 
In  1947  when  the  all  time  U.S.  record  of 
630  million  tons  was  produced. 

Production  at  surface  mines  averages  23 
tons  per  man  per  day.  The  so-called  push- 
button miner  which  has  a  single  operator 
guiding  Its  electronically  controlled  mecha- 
nism recovers  coal  at  a  rate  of  some  200  tons 
per  man-day. 


The  American  coal  producer  exports  to 
more  than  50  nations  and  in  the  last  17 
years  these  exports  of  820  million  net 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  gave  the  miner 
a  little  interest  in  the  give  and  take  of 
international  trade. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  official's 
remarks  that  I  would  seriously  question. 
He  suggests  that  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  him  the  veto  power  over  the 
health  and  welfare  needs,  in  fuel,  of  the 
50  million  oil  consumers  on  the  east 
coast. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy  entered  into  this  secret 
deal  with  any  person  against  the  experi- 
ence of  his  own  researches  and  against 
the  logic  of  supply  and  demand. 

For  years.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
worked  side  by  side  on  these  fuel  needs. 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  logical  and  not 
parochial  in  his  stand  that  costs  and  dis- 
tance and  suitability  defeated  coal  in  its 
competition  in  our  New  England  area; 
and  we  sought  imports  of  residual  oil 
only  as  our  domestic  oil  Industry  so  per- 
fected its  processes  that  their  byproduct 
of  residual  oil  approached  the  vanishing 
point. 

Residual  eil  being  imported  into  this 
country  from  abroad  is  not  in  competi- 
tion with  the  domestic  supply.  We  just 
do  not  have  enough  residual  oil  being 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Office 
of  Emergncy  Planning,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, established  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  coal  mining  unem- 
ployment and  residual  oil  restrictions. 
The  increase  in  residual  oil  imports  al- 
lowed on  March  6  by  Secretary  Udall 
amounts  to  11  percent  daily  and  com- 
pensates in  part  for  the  drop  in  domestic 
production  which  still  leaves  the  east 
coast  consumers  in  a  seller's  market. 

The  tirade  may  carry  the  signature  of 
a  workers'  official  but  it  also  carries  the 
sign  of  the  coal  lobby  which  has  ma- 
chined the  modern  miner  off  the  pay- 
roll— just  as  they  browbeat  and  aban- 
doned the  miner  of  yesterday  and  built 
a  preserve  of  poverty  in  the  regions  that 
had  made  them  as  operators  so  rich. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  Mr.  Boyle 
understands  all  this  history  of  the  coal 
industry.  At  least,  I  hope  he  has  been  on 
the  mailing  list  for  the  story  and  has 
seen  the  pictures  of  the  booklet  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  and  the  Coal 
Exporters  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

It  will  enlighten  him  as  to  how  his  men 
were  machined  into  unemployment — and 
who  did  it.  His  angry  outburst  seems 
machine  made  too.  Against  such  an 
assault  I  am  sure  that  neither  President 
Johnson  nor  Secretary  Udall — nor  the 
memory  of  President  Kennedy — needs 
defense. 

The  whole  thing  marks  a  new  low  in 
lobbying  and  I  fear  Mr.  Boyle  has  been 
"pushbuttoned"  into  an  auger  bit  that 
deeply  scars  his  cause. 

My  remarks  have  been  as  a  preface  to 
the  introduction  of  a  release  by  the  New 
England  Council  so  that  the  lobby  may 
appreciate  the  resentment  of  John  Ken- 
nedy's New  England  against  the  gra- 
tuitous slanders  of  this  personal  attack. 
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Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
sent  that  the  release  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows: 

New  England  Council  Condemns  United 
Mine  Workers — Personal  Attack  on 
President  Johnson  and  Interior  Secik- 
TART  Udall 

Washington.  DC,  March  22.— The  yew 
England  CouncU  from  Washington  con- 
demned the  vicious  personal  attack  against 
President  Johnson  and  Interior  Secret  iry 
Udall  launched  today  by  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' president,  W.  A.  Boyle. 

Mr  James  S.  Couzena,  chairman  of  ;he 
New  England  Council's  Fuel  Committee.  In 
a  statement  Issued  this  afternoon,  described 
Boyle's  attempt  to  blackmail  and  bludgeon 
the  administration  "as  typical  of  the  cheap, 
tawdy  tactics  of  terror  used  by  the  spokes- 
men for  the  coal  Industry  and  the  mu|tl- 
mllUon  dollar  Washington  coal  loliby 
through  the  years  In  their  attempt  to  blame 
heavy  Industrial  fuel  Imports  for  the  poverty 
and  misery  which  exists  In  the  coal  fields." 
"It  Is  high  time."  Coxxzens  said,  "that  Mr. 
Boyle  and  his  cohorts,  who  have  grown  fat 
off  the  nickels  and  dimes  of  union  members, 
stopped  feathering  their  nests  while  de- 
ceiving their  coworkers." 

Couzens  noted  that  the  UMW's  president, 
in  his  statement,  castigates  President  Jo  in- 
son  and  Secretary  Udall  for  increasing  al- 
lowable residual  Imports  for  1964  slightly  to 
make  up  for  decreasing  domestic  product  on. 
The  Boyle  atUck  claims  that  this  lncr<  ase 
will  cost  2,000  American  coal  miners  tlielr 
Jobs.  If  this  Is  so.  Couzens  questions  why 
It  was  necessary  for  the  coal  producers  to  fire 
over  five  times  as  many  coal  miners  last  fear 
even  while  coal  production  and  profits  con- 
tinued their  steady  Increase. 

Coxizens  suggested  that  on  behalf  of  his 
coworkers,  Mr.  Boyle  might  like  to  go  to  the 
coal  producers  for  public  assurances  that  the 
replacement  of  men  with  machines  will 
cease.  For  this,  as  Boyle  well  knows.  Is  the 
real  reason  for  the  decrease  in  coal  m;ner 
employment. 

"Mechanization  in  mining  and  the  reli  ited 
practices  encouraged  by  coal  producers  1  lave 
brought  about  a  situation  where  more  pro- 
duction simply  means  more  machines,  not 
more  miners,"  according  to  Couzens. 

When  one  7-foot  auger,  manned  by  4 
men,  can  produce  440  tons  of  coal  an  hour, 
it  Is  ridiculous  to  claim  that  residual  im- 
ports represent  jobs  for  22,000  American  coal 
miners,  Couzens  said. 

The  New  England  Council  spokesman  fur- 
ther charged  that  it  would  be  better  if  t  lese 
"merchants  of  misinformation"  ceased  their 
baseless  attack  on  the  50  million  east  coast 
consumers  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  looked  at 
the  coal  problem  objectively. 

"They  should  face  up  to  the  economic 
facts  of  life,"  Couzens  said,  "and  then  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  doing  something  :on- 
structlve  for  the  coal  Industry,  Insteal  of 
seeking  an  excuse  for  unhealthy  conditions 
brought  about  by  their  lack  of  foresigh  ;." 

"It  was  the  coal  producers,"  Couzens 
added,  "who.  while  draining  the  econf>mlc 
lifeblood  of  the  coalfields,  should  have  i^ade 
provisions  for  the  future  well-being  of  ^heir 
human  resources."  ■ 

Couzens  also  asked  by  what  right  thejcoal 
industry  and  its,,  spokesmen  feel  that  toe  oil 
import  program  is  their  private  preserveJinl- 
tlated  and  maintained  for  the  sole  pu^ose 
of  protecting  the  coal  Industry.  Mr.  Boyle 
should  well  know,  Mr.  Couzens  added,  tljat  if 
this  is  so,  the  entire  Import  program  Is  lUegal 
and  should  be  discontinued.  In  spltp  of 
their  loud  claims,  Boyle  and  his  associates 
should  be  well  aware  that  the  only  legal 
basis — questionable  as  It  is — for  contir  ulng 


oil  Import  controls  is  that  they  are  in  the 
Interest  of  the  national  8ec\irlty — not  to  pro- 
vide a  Government  handout  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

The  New  England  Council  spokesman  also 
questioned  the  acc\iracy  of  Mr.  Boyle's  claim 
that  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  had 
made  commitments  to  administer  the  oil 
import  program  only  with  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  the  coal  Industry.  Let  Mr.  Boyle 
look  at  the  record,  Couzens  said,  and  he  will 
find  that  as  a  Senator.  President  Kennedy 
led  the  New  England  congressional  fight  to 
discontinue  residual  controls.  As  President, 
he  was  still  sympathetic  to  New  England's 
problems,  even  while  exposed  to  the  constant 
political  badgering  of  coal  spokesmen. 

"President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Udall  are 
to  be  commended,"  Couzens  concluded,  "for 
continuing  to  face  facts  objectively  with 
regard  to  their  administration  of  the  oil 
import  program,  and  by  refusing  to  yield  to 
the  malicious  personal  attacks  and  mislead- 
ing assertions  of  those  who  are  working  so 
hard  and  spending  so  much  money  to  deceive 
their  supporters,  while  keeping  50  million 
oil  consumers — from  Maine  to  Florida — in 
the  economic  shackles  of  artificial  high  fuel 
and  power  costs." 


MUST   I     KEEP   SILENT? 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  my 
steadily  growing  volume  of  mail  approv- 
ing my  expressed  belief  that  we  should 
pull  our  men  from  the  combat  in  which 
they  are  now  engaged  in  South  Vietnam 
and  stop  the  needless  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican lives  contains  two  items  that  should 
be  read  by  Senators. 

One  is  a  letter  which  enclosed  what  I 
consider  to  be  both  a  beautiful  and  a 
pertinent  poem  entitled  "Must  I  Keep 
Silent?"  written  by  Henri  Percikow;  the 
other  is  the  leading  editorial  entitled 
"Can  Khanh?"  published  in  the  current. 
March  28  issue  of  the  New  Republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, poem,  and  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows :  ^^  „ 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

March,  21,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Grueninc. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  I  wish  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  courageous  stand  against 
U.S.  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  your  position  of  bring- 
ing every  American  soldier  home  from  Viet- 
nam immediately  and  thereby  saving  the  use- 
less slaughter  of  American  boys  and  of  Viet- 
namese people. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  my 
poem.  "Must  I  Keep  Silent."  and  hope  you 
may  enjoy  reading  It. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Henri  Percikow. 
p.S. — The    enclosed    poem    was    originally 
printed    in    the    Hartford    Times    In    Con- 
necticut. 

HP. 


Must  I  Keep  Silent? 

(By  Henri  Percikow) 

Must  I   keep   silent  walking   among  young 

men 
Who  through  the  seasons  have  been  driven 
On  to  Calvary  to  be  crucified — 
For  whom,  for  what? 


How  can  I  keep  silent  when  treading  on  dew- 
drops 
Among  fields  strewn  with  white  crosses 
That  tell  of  youth  cut  down 
Of  stillborn  dreams  and  faith  dissolved — 
For  whom,  for  what? 

How  can  I  stroll  through  lover's  lane 
And  be  deaf  to  the  whispering  vows  of  love 
That  ache  to  germinate  life — 
For  whom,  for  what? 

How  can  I  watch  silently  the  unfiedged 
That  live  dejected  and  brutalized. 
Prey  for  tomorrow's  death — 
For  whom,  for  what? 

How  can  I  remain  silent 
When  yovu-  children,  my  children 
Clustered  on  the  tree  of  life 
May  be  gathe:    1  and  consumed — 
For  whom,  for  what? 

Can   Khanh? 
Since  the  administration  does   not  seem 
to  be  able  to  think  of  anything  better  to  do 
In  Vietnam,   It  has  decided  to  do  more  of 
the  same.     At  this  point,  the  situation  be- 
gins to  resemble  an  old  movie  in  which  the 
camera  speeds  up  the  action  to  produce  a 
ludicrous   effect.     Episodes   follow   one   an- 
other so  fast  that  It  becomes  necessary  to 
recapitulate.    Last  November,  no  Nhus  were 
good  news,  and  all  bets  were  on  Big  Minh; 
now  however,  with  what  in  happier  circum- 
stances  might   be   regarded   as   merely   due 
recognition  of  French  cultural  Infiuence.  the 
question  seems  to  be:   Can   Khanh?     If  he 
can't.  It  wont  be  the  fault  of  Washington. 
The  White  House  last  week  announced  that 
the   United    States   will   back   up    the   new 
Vietnamese  leader  with  substantial  Increases 
In  economic  aid,  as  well  as  additional  mlU- 
Ury  aid.     But  let  no  one  think  that  such 
aid  has  been  anything  other  than  substan- 
tial In   the   past.     In  the  last  decade,   this 
country  has  put  nearly  $3  billion  into  Viet- 
nam, two-thirds  of  It  for  economic  assistance 
and  almost  all  of  it  In  the  form  of  outright 
grants.    That  *3  billion  figure  may  take  on 
more  meaning  if  we  are  reminded  that  It  Is 
only  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  total  of 
grants  and  loans  made  by  the  United  States 
during   the    same   decade   to   all   of   the   25 
co\intrles  of  Latin  America. 

There  Is  a  bit  of  Irony  in  the  satisfaction 
which  the  administration  has  officially  ex- 
pressed over  General  Khanh's  new  Intention 
to  put  into  effect  a  national  mobilization 
plan  that  will  provide  conditions  and  terms 
of  service  In  appropriate  jobs  for  all  able- 
bodied  South  Vietnamese  between  certain 
ages.  If  the  same  intention  had  been  voiced 
by  the  Communists  In  the  north,  many  an 
indignant  column  would  be  written  in  the 
American  press  about  the  evils  of  a  police 
state. 

At  the  end  of  January,  some  days  after 
Secretary  Rusk  had  announced  that  the  then 
new  measures  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment would  bear  good  fruit,  that  Govern- 
ment was  toppled  by  the  regime  of  General 
Khanh.  Toward  the  end  of  last  month,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shot  down  with  great  dis- 
patch a  balloon  sent  aloft  in  a  Presidential 
speech  to  the  effect  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  attack  North  Vietnam:  Mr.  Rusk  said 
with  vmaccustomed  bluntness  that  the  prob- 
lem was  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  no  mira- 
cle in  the  North  could  eliminate  It.  This 
month.  Secretary  McNamara  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  risked 
their  lives  in  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  put 
on  a  display  of  handshaking  and  head  pat- 
ting that  was  manifestly  Intended  to  bolster 
Khanh  among  his  own  people.  One  protect- 
ing helicopter  crashed,  killing  two  American 
soldiers  on  board.  An  eyewitness  remarked 
that  security  broke  down  to  the  point  where 
anyone  could  have  put  a  grenade  Into  Mr. 
McNamara's  pocket.  Mr.  McNamara  at- 
tempted to  explain  his  and  General  Taylor's 
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extraordinary  mission  by  saying  that  we  went 
m  order  to  emphasize  that  Khanh  has  our 
full  support.  Alas,  It  Is  not  the  full  support 
of  the  Americans  that  General  Khanh  needs 
so  much  as  the  full  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  And  although  Mr.  McNamara 
sought  to  encourage  and  astonish  peasants 
by  shouting,  "Vietnam,  a  thousand  years," 
there  may  be  yet  another  coup,  and  then 
another. 

What  does  It  all  mean?  A  reasonable  series 
of  guesses  would  be  that  the  dependence  of 
the  Insurgents  of  South  Vietnam  on  North 
Vietnam  is  still  exaggerated:  that  they  man- 
age to  live  off  the  country  and  to  fight  mostly 
with  arms  that  they  capture  from  the  Gov- 
ernment forces;  that  therefore  the  bombing 
of  Hanoi  or  taking  other  military  measures 
against  the  North  might  not  have  much  Im- 
mediate effect  on  the  war  In  the  South;  that 
the  risks  of  such  action  so  clearly  outweigh 
the  possible  gains  and  so  rouse  some  of  our 
allies,  that  Mr.  Rusk  felt  obliged  to  turn  aside 
from  the  idea;  and  that  hoping  against  hope, 
the  United  States  has  decided  to  keep  Gen- 
eral Khanh  propped  up  at  almost  any  cost. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  McNamara's  assurance  of  last 
November  and  again  this  January  that  Amer- 
ican personnel  could  be  withdrawn — at  least 
by  1965 — the  American  presence  may  in  fact 
have  to  be  enlarged.  The  U.S.  commitment 
deepens  month  by  month,  with  no  end  In 
sight  for  a  war  which  Khanh  himself  admits 
Is  likely  to  continue  for  another  decade  or 
longer. 

There  Is  an  alternative,  though  It  might 
not  be  thought  politically  prudent  to  men- 
tion It  aloud  before  the  November  election. 
It  Is  the  alternative  suggested  by  a  Republi- 
can newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  John  S. 
Knight:  "Recognize  the  Impossibility  of  a 
military  victory  and  negotiate  for  whatever 
political  advantages  can  be  found  In  a  stale- 
mate." 


VISIT    TO    THE    SENATE    BY    HON. 
GASTON       DEFFERRE,       DEPUTY- 
MAYOR  OF  MARSEILLES,  FRANCE 
Diulng    the    delivery    of    Mr.    Thtjr- 
mond's  speech, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Humphrey],  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  with  the  further  under- 
standing that  with  such  yielding  the 
continuance  of  my  speech  shall  not  con- 
stitute another  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Che  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  thoughtful  consideration  and 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  yield  to  me,  so  that  I  might  make 
a  brief  announcement  and  introduction. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  singularly 
honored  by  the  visit  of  and  the  presence 
of  a  distinguished  and  noted  member  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as 
well  as  a  distinguished  public  servant 
who  has  for  11  years  been  the  mayor  of 
Marseilles.  France.  In  the  Republic  of 
France  it  is  possible  to  be  a  municipal 
official  as  well  as  a  national  official. 

I  refer  to  Hon.  Gaston  Deflferre. 

Mr.  Defferre  has  been  the  deputy 
mayor  of  Marseilles,  France,  for  11  years. 
He  has  served  in  that  important  capacity 
as  mayor  of  that  great  city  of  almost 
a  million  people. 

For  3  years  he  served  as  a  senator 
of  the  French  Republic.     For  16  years 


he  served  as  a  deputy  representing  his 
district  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

M.  Gaston  Defferre  is  visiting  our 
country.  Yesterday,  he  delivered  a  very 
fine  address  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
He  has  had  a  number  of  visits  with  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  He  is  known  as  a  dis- 
tinguished European  as  well  as  a  great 
and  distinguished  Frenchman.  He  is  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
great  fighter  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

He  is  also  a  candidate  in  the  coming 
elections  in  France  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident. 

I  welcome  him  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
extend  to  him  heartfelt  and  fraternal 
greetings.  It  is  always  good  to  welcome 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  France,  be- 
cause in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple France  will  always  find  a  very 
special  place  of  honor  and  affection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  We  on  the  minority  side 
join  in  welcoming  M.  Gaston  Defferre, 
with  whom  I  have  just  shared  the 
privilege  of  discussion  about  the  great 
matters  affecting  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity at  the  so-called  Bilderberg  Con- 
ference in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  presided 
over  by  Prince  Bernhard,  of  the  Nether- 
lands. I  had  the  honor  to  hear  M.  Def- 
ferre's  views  expressed  at  that  con- 
ference. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  M.  Defferre  is  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  France,  and  an  outstanding  public 
official.  What  I  heard  about  his  views 
and  his  deep  interest  in  the  integrity  and 
the  integration  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity made  me  understand  the  reason 
why  he  is  held  in  such  high  esteem,  and 
why  he  occupies  a  place  of  such  dis- 
tinction. 

So  I  take  great  pleasure  in  joining  all 
Senators  on  the  Democratic  side  in  wel- 
coming Deputy  Mayor  Defferre  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
by  M.  Defferre  given  at  the  luncheon  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  on  Monday, 
March  23,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
because  it  states  so  clearly  the  views  of 
our  distinguished  friend,  and  I  wish  to 
have  the  privilege  of  sharing  them  with 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objecion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  Gaston  I>efferre,  DEPrrrr 
Mayor  of  Marseilles,  at  the  Luncheon  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  on  March  23, 
1964 

I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  General  de 
Gaulle  on  relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States — that  much  I  think  you  al- 
ready know.  I  would  not  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  taken  any  of  your  time  for  that 
declaration. 

But  my  conflict  of  views  with  the  present 
French  President  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
FYance,  or  any  of  our  European  countries, 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  United  States; 
I  have  come  here  "to  make  it  very  clear.  I 
have  come  to  discuss  It  as  a  friend,  but  with 
frankness  with  the  American  officials,  and  I 


shall  have  the  great  pleasure  and  the  honor 
to  talk  with  President  Lyndon  Johnson  to- 
morrow.   I  also  came  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

The  time  is  now  past  when  two  great 
nations,  two  supernatlons,  two  blocs,  could 
dominate  the  world.  In  a  few  years  we  shall 
find  It  Indeed  surprising  that  we  were  not 
more  clearly  aware  of  this  fact  In  1964. 

Prance  and  Europe  are  now  economically 
strong  enough  to  find  unacceptable  any  form 
of  tutelage  or  domination.  In  your  own  his- 
tory you  have  experienced  this  situation  and 
this  state  of  mind.  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand how  we  feel. 

National  self-respect  is  a  natural  feeling. 
It  Is  healthy  that  this  feeling  should  exist. 
It  Is  normal  that  It  should  be  expressed. 
What  Is  unhealthy  Is  the  way  In  which  It  Is 
now  being  exploited  In  France,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  to  Justify  certain 
pxjllcles. 

It  is  possible  to  create  a  genuinely  united 
Europe  which  will  transcend  present  na- 
tlontillst  feelings,  and  It  Is  possible  to  estab- 
lish good  relations  between  such  a  Europe 
and  the  United  States — a  true  partnership. 
But  to  do  so,  we  shall  have  to  meet  a  num- 
ber of  conditions.  Of  these  I  came  here  to 
speak. 

1.  Frenchmen  must  not  have  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  wants  to  keep 
them  In  a  state  of  dependency. 

2.  Therefore  we  must  agree  on  the  objec- 
tives to  be  attained:  equality  of  rights  and 
the  consequences  deriving  therefrom. 

3.  The  method  to  be  employed  Is  that  of 
frankness.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  admit 
that  In  some  Important  cases  our  Interests 
are  not,  at  present,  the  same;  and  we  must 
say  so.  But  we  must  do  It  with  the  Intention 
of  finding  solutions  and  It  must  be  well  un- 
derstood that  no  one  can  Impose  his  own 
point  of  view. 

The  most  actual  problem  Is  not  In  the  field 
of  our  military  alliance;  It  lies  In  economic 
competition  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

This  problem  must  be  stated  In  clear,  ob- 
jective terms. 

rt  must  not  be  obscured  by  the  spectacular 
actions  of  any  chief  of  state,  nor  by  his  desire 
to  annoy  his  allies,  nor  by  the  reactions  that 
this  policy  might  provoke.  For  such  reac- 
tions, however  Justified  they  may  seem,  are 
no  more  realistic  than  the  actions  which  pro- 
voke your  Irritation. 

Behind  appearances  we  mvist  try  to  look 
at  the  economic  and  Industrial  realities. 

It  Is  true  that  Europe's  rate  of  economic 
growth  In  recent  years  has  been  perceptibly 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
yearly  average  growth  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  Is  5.6  percent.  That  of 
the  United  States  Is  3.3  percent. 

It  Is  also  true  that  American  monetary 
reserves  have  diminished.  From  1950  to  1960 
they  dropped  from  $22.8  to  SI  7. 8  bil- 
lion; whereas  In  the  same  period  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community's  reserves  rose 
from  $3.1  to  $15.1  billion.  This  dollar 
drain  Is  a  source  of  worry  for  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people.  We 
understand  that. 

Now,  many  Americans  believe  that  this 
weakening  of  the  U.S.  external  balance  is 
mainly  due  to  Europe's  Increeising  competi- 
tion, and  to  Its  being  Increasingly  shut  off 
from  the  currents  of  trade,  notably  American 
trade.  But  reality  Is  different.  It  Is  a  main 
point,  and  one  usually  much  obscured  by 
vague  and  passionate  controversy.  And  that 
point  I  would  like.  If  I  may,  to  analyze 
rapidly. 

First  of  all  you  are  still  very  much  strong- 
er. In  absolute  terms  and  In  comparison  to 
us,  than  you  think.  The  Industrial  strength 
of  Europe  remains  far  behind  that  of  the 
United   States. 

The  national  product  per  capita  In  the 
United  States  Is  still  about  three  times 
greater  than  in  Europe. 
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Also  American  corporations  have  produc- 
tion capacity  and  nnanclal  possibilities  f^ 
superior    to   those   of,    for    example.    Prenc^ 
corporations.    And  this  fact  entails  even  mole 
serious   consequences    in    the   future,    since 
very   large   companies   are    better   equipped 
obviously  to  finance  scientific  research  and 
further  progress.  ...... 

I  shall  mention  only  one  example,  that  (if 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  The  gross  Incon  e 
of  General  Motors  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
whole  national  budget  of  Prance.  Gencril 
Motors'  profits  alone  are  as  great  as  the  grots 
income  of  our  largest  automobile  companXr, 
the  Renault  Works. 

You  are  today  very  much  stronger,  es- 
pecially in  comparison  to  us,  than  wou  d 
appear  from  the  surface  difficulties  of  your 
balance  of  payments. 

What  are  the  real  reasons  for  the  doUiir 
drain,  that  Is  a  primary  concern  to  the 
American  Government,  and  rightly  so? 

This  balance-of-payments  deficit  does  n  )t 
result  solely  from  foreign  aid  spending.  It 
results  also,  and  even  more  so.  from  the  In- 
vesting of  private  capital  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  business  firms. 

The  current  trade  balance  of  the  United 
States  for  1962  was  favorable  to  the  exte;it 
of  $3  6  billion. 

The  special  charges  borne  by  the  Unltsd 
States  because  of  its  civil  and  military 
spending  abroad,   amount   to  $3.5   billion. 

Thus  there  is  equilibrium,  and  even  a 
slight  surplus,  if  we  compare  the  current 
trade  balance  and  foreign  aid  spending  lof 
all  kinds. 

But  the  outflow  of  private  capital  amour  ts 
to  $2.5  billion,  consisting  of  Investments  out- 
side the  United  States. 

So  the  general  deficit  In  the  Amerlciin 
balance  of  payments  is  $2.2  billion,  that  is 
to  say.  a  little  less  than  the  outflow  of  p:l- 
vate  capital. 

Two  points  must  be  added: 
1.  Investments  of  American  capiUl  abroid 
win  in  future  yield  revenue  which,  reenter- 
ing the  United  States,  will  Improve  ttie 
American  balance  of  payments,  and  will 
Impair  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  coun- 
tries where  the  capital  Is  invested.  We  sh^ll 
see  in  the  futxare — and  perhaps  sooner  than 
we  think— a  reversal  of  the  present  tendenjcy 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  | 

2  Also  the  deficit  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  far  greater  than  the  actual  g^ld 
drain  on  the  United  States.  Why?  Ess^- 
tlally  because  the  European  countries  *re 
willing  to  hold  considerable  quantities  of 
dollars,  which  they  do  not  try  to  convert^ 

My  next  point  is  this:  The  trend  of  cotn- 
merclal  exchanges  between  Europe  and  1|he 
United  States  Is  not  at  all  due  to  Eurofle's 
enjoying  higher  rate  protection  than  the 
United  States.     The  very  opposite  Is  truel 

Contrary  to  a  widely  held  opinion.  ^- 
rope  is  rather  weakly  protected  by  tarlps. 
The  average  Urlff  barrier  Is  18  percent  [or 
U.S.  tariffs  and  12  percent  for  E\u-op«an 
tariffs. 

The  illustration  and  consequence  of  this 
we  find  in  the  rapid  growth  of   Imports 
Europe  in  the  last  5  years. 

Growth  of  Imports  from  1958  to  1962: 
European  Community:   $16,156  million 
$22,327  million — plus  38  percent. 

United  States:  $13,208  million  to  $  6.- 
240  million— plus  23  percent. 

Growth  of  agricultural  imports  Into  the 
EEC:  $4,020  million  to  $4,973  million — I  lus 
24  percent. 

Thus  the  accusation  of  autarchy  has  no 
basis.  Europe  depends  greatly  on  world 
trade.  It  has  contributed  more  than  any- 
one else  to  the  development  of  this  trade 
In  recent  years.  This  Is  so  true  that  to  lay 
the  Community  must  worry  about  reducing 
a  commercial  deficit  that  has  reached  alaim- 
Ing  proportions,  notably  with  regard  to  the 
United  States. 


In 
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Having  made  these  few  observations,  we 
must  draw  conclusions,  and  make  some 
political  proposals. 

Anaerica  and  Europe  must  become  aware 
that  they  are  facing  the  problem  of  what 
John  Kennedy  called  the  New  Frontier.  The 
important  frontier  no  longer  cuts  through 
any  continent,  nor  does  it  separate  Europe 
and  North  America,  the  two  most  powerful 
continents,  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In- 
stead, it  cuts  between  the  rich  countries  and 
the  poor  countries.  The  rich  countries  must 
settle  their  mutual  problems  among  them- 
selves in  order  to  stand  together  In  facing 
the  challenge  of  this  New  Frontier. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  evolution  of 
scientific  and  technological  progress,  and 
with  the  expansion  of  the  world's  population, 
the  point  of  view  adopted  must  be  a  long- 
range  one.  The  objectives  which  constitute 
our  Horizon  80 — true  and  complete  partner- 
ship— can  be  attained  only  on  condition  that 
the  policy  adopted  is  defined  without  delay, 
and  that  successive  targets  are  fixed  and  the 
ways  of  attaining  them  are  decided. 

No  solution  to  the  vital  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development  can  be  found  in  Europe 
autarchy  and  in  American  isolationism. 
These  solutions  are  out  of  date,  and  are 
moreover  in  confilct  with  the  current  of 
world  evolution. 

But  also  to  be  rejected  is  the  tendency  to 
try  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  by  setting  up  an  Immedi- 
ate AUantlc  zone  in  which  America  would 
exercise  a  heavy  leadership  over  Isolated 
nations.  Such  a  policy  would  end  In  very 
sharp  reactions  from  people  who  would  re- 
gard American  influence  as  a  new  form  of 
economic  colonization.  E\irope  must  first  be 
united  and  strong. 

Europe  does  not  speak  with  a  single  voice. 
That  is  a  grave  cause  of  weakness  in  dealings 
with  the  United  States. 

For  this  dangerous,  imhealthy,  situation 
the  responsibility  of  France,  or  rather  of 
General  de  Gaulle,  Is,  of  course,  very  great. 
But  you  would,  I  believe,  commit  a  serious 
error,  which  would  compromise  the  futiire  of 
relations  between  our  countries  If  you  were  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation  by  trying  to 
establish  economic  domination  over  Europe. 
0\ir  one,  major,  great  problem  Is  to  be- 
come equal  partners.    How? 

First  of  all,  by  strengthening  Europe  eco- 
nomically, by  accepting  a  certain  level  of 
protectionism  and  a  certain  amount  of  Euro- 
pean preference  during  the  time  needed  for 
consolidating  a  united  Europe. 

Europe  must  not  be  autarchic,  but  Its 
European  units  must  be  given  time  to  grow  to 
Common  Market,  and  then  world  size. 

Also  Etirope  must  keep  Its  authority  over 
the  key  sectors  that  will  be  decisive  ^or  Its 
development. 

For  instance,  an  excessive  proportion  of  the 
active  European  population  Is  engaged  In 
agriculture.  (In  France  nearly  20  percent, 
compared  to  8  percent  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  4  percent  in  Great  Britain.)  It  will  have 
to  decrease,  but  It  must  be  over  a  period  of 
time  and  by  methods  which  virill  not  provoke 
social  troubles.  The  greatest  internal  risk 
for  Europe  In  the  next  10  years  is  that  of 
agricultural  rebellion.  This  year  we  have  had 
many  blockades  all  over  our  country  roads. 
We  want  to  solve  this  problem,  but  we  need 
time.  A  common  farm  policy  In  Europe 
Is  needed,  It  must  not  be  considered  by  you 
as  a  device  for  economic  warfare  against  the 
United  States. 

That  was  only  one  example.  The  Euro- 
pean coordination  of  economic  Investments 
Is  also  an  absolute  necessity.  And  these  ob- 
servations lead  VIS  to  these  conclusions: 

1.  No  genuine  economic  equality  can  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  any  Isolated 
European  country. 

2.  An  economically  united  Europe  can  be- 
come a  reality,  in  time,  only  on  condition 
that  It  also  becomes  a  political  unit. 


It  Is  In  this  perspective  that  the  Kennedy 
round  on  tariff  negotiations,  starting  this 
year,  will  be  a  test  of  reciprocal  goodwill  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  E\irope. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  the  various  factors  I 
have  tried  to  sketch  here  before  you. 

Before  I  finish  this  tiddress  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  a  current  problem  creating  difficul- 
ties and  excitement  In  American-French 
relations — nuclear  armament. 

I  have  already  stated  clearly.  In  my  own 
country,  my  opposition  to  the  French  na- 
tional atomic  force  and  my  opposition  to 
the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  re- 
peat it  here. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  true 
equality  of  rights  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  the  idea  of  the  multilateral 
force  cannot  be  considered  a  real  solution; 
and  this  fact  must  be  faced. 

As  for  the  idea  of  a  European  atomic 
force,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  about  It 
as  long  as  a  political  Europe  does  not  exist. 
Only  when  it  does  exist  will  the  European 
government  and  parliament  be  able  to  de- 
cide if  they  want  to  build  a  European  atomic 
force. 

So,  there  again,  we  see  that  a  united  Eu- 
rope is  the  very  first  step.  And,  for  the 
future,  you  must  understand  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  In  the  control  of  atomic  weap- 
onry will  have  to  be  modified  between  the 
United  States  and  the  future  European 
power.  At  present  you  can  use  your  atomic 
bombs  anywhere  without  our  advice,  for  pos- 
sibly purely  American  ends,  for  reasons  that 
are  your  own.  It  Is  true  that  you  bear  their 
expense.  But  If  an  atomic  war  breaks  out, 
the  whole  world  wUl  be  Involved,  and  we 
shall  all  be  destroyed. 

If  we  establish  our  future  relations  as  na- 
tions having  equal  rights  in  all  domains, 
beginning  with  the  economic.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  reexamine  the  domain 
of  military  power.  Equality  and  true  part- 
nership must  exist  there  also.  But  let  us 
deal  first  with  the  problems  of  trade  and 
Industrial  growth;  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
economics  of  peace  are  more  vital  and  also 
more  difficult  than  the  weaponries  of  war. 

All  these  problems  are  of  such  Importance, 
of  such  gravity,  that  we  cannot  trust  tra- 
ditional diplomatic  procedures  for  their  so- 
lution, even  in  the  framework  of  the  present 
OECD  (Organl25atlon  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development) . 

Experience  shows  that  In  those  diplomatic 
exchanges  much  too  great  a  role  Is  played 
by  flurries  of  bad  temper  and  Issues  of  per- 
sonal pride.  What  must  be  created,  there- 
fore, especially  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Is  a  set  of  procedures  and  In- 
stitutions that  will  make  possible  a  cool- 
headed,  dispassionate,  complete,  permanent, 
examination  of  the  great  Issues  on  which  our 
common  f utvure  depends. 

I  want  to  say  In  conclusion  that  I  feel  a 
great  step  forward  would  be  made  If  we  could 
begin  to  agree  on  new  procedures  and  Insti- 
tutions that  would  make  permanent  consul- 
tation possible  across  the  Atlantic.  We 
should,  at  last,  be  able  to  study  the  real 
issues  and  discard  the  phony  ones. 

The  old  continent  Is  giving  birth  to  a 
young  economic  giant,  and  then  a  new  era 
of  partnership  between  true  equals  will  be- 
gin— some  20  years  after  the  military  libera- 
tion of  Europe  as.  In  the  words  of  General 
MacArthur,  the  "old  soldiers  will  fade  away." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  give  M.  Defferre  a  good 
old-fashioned  American  welcome.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  98  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 

Oruenlng 

Hart 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WtUters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  public  facilities  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 

floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
without  prejudice  to  my  rights  to  the 
floor,  and  without  its  appearing  as  a 
second  speech  when  I  resume  my  pres- 
entation, and  on  condition  that  inter- 
rogatories and  insertions  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  Record.  I  may  yield  from 
time  to  time  for  insertions  and  also  for 
questions  and  brief  statements,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  insist  on  my  right  to  the 

floor.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  months  many  people  have  been 
laboring  under  the  misinformation  and 
the  misimpression  that  the  Senate  was 
to  be  studying  a  piece  of  so-called  civil 
rights  legislation  whose  main  impact 
would  be  to  expand  upon  the  freedoms 
and  rights  now  enjoyed  by  our  citizens. 
Yet,  the  more  I  look  through  the  55  pages 
of  these  forced-integration  acts,  the 
more  evidence  I  find  that  H.R.  7152  does 
more  in  the  way  of  taking  away  per- 
sonal rights  than  of  conferring  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  biU  is  so  cleverly 
drafted  that  neither  the  average  person, 
nor  even  the  average  Senator,  is  able 
to  appreciate  fully  its  impact  by  merely 


reading  it  through  once  or  twice — or 
even  several  times.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  said  last  week,  even  he.  one  of 
the  country's  outstanding  constitutional 
lawyers,  is  surprised  to  discover  several 
more  boobytraps  in  it  each  time  he 
reads  through  the  bill.  If  a  probing. 
highly  trained  legal  mind  such  as  his 
experiences  such  difficulty  dredging  up 
the  muck  from  the  bottom  of  this  dark 
legislative  pitfall  into  which  the  Senate 
has  been  led,  then  what  possible  chance 
does  the  American  public  have  of  appre- 
ciating the  disastrous  overtones  of  these 
forced -integration  bills?  In  fact,  the 
American  public  cannot  possibly  know 
the  true  nature  of  this  bill,  whose  real 
effect — irrespective  of  its  proclaimed 
design  and  purpose — is  to  destroy  the 
backbone  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government  and  to  change  this  Govern- 
ment into  one  of  men  rather  than  one 
of  laws. 

The  thing  which  both  proponents  and 
the  public  have  failed  to  realize  is  how 
arbitrarily  this  bill  tampers  with  the 
basic  structure  of  American  government, 
with  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  with  our  fundamental  freedoms 
of  privacy  and  property.  They  forget 
that  the  Constitution  was  drafted  and 
instituted  with  an  object  of  protecting 
privacy  and  property.  It  was  intended 
to  protect  these  vital  elements  from  the 
shackles  of  dictatorial  Federal  control. 
But  these  forced -integration  bills  re- 
introduce into  our  institutions  of  privacy 
and  property  just  such  dictatorial  con- 
trol as  our  Constitution  was  designed  to 
protect  against. 

Proponents  claim  that  the  forced-in- 
tegration acts  are  intended  to  insure 
equal  protection  of  the  laws;  but  I  believe 
that,  if  such  radical  laws  as  these  are 
ever  enacted,  the  American  people  will 
soon  rise  to  demand  protection  from 
these  laws,  protection  from  the  dicta- 
torial powers  which  propose  to  be  granted 
by  the  forced-integration  acts. 

One  Important  element  which  all  Sen- 
ators should  take  into  consideration  is 
that  these  proposals  seek  to  create  new 
governmental  powers  which  will  immedi- 
ately be  subject  to  wholesale  expansion, 
reinterpretation.  and  revision  by  the 
courts  of  this  country,  which  today  en- 
gage so  very  freely  in  judicial  legisla- 
tion. What  may  appear  to  be  a  relatively 
mild  provision  today  will  provide  a  very 
convenient  vehicle  for  the  creation,  by 
judicial  enlargement,  of  a  grossly  ex- 
panded provision  tomorrow. 

Consider  what  has  happened  to  the 
very  commerce  clause  upon  which  one  of 
the  main  titles  of  the  bill  is  based.  The 
commerce  clause  came  into  our  law  as  a 
mere  power  to  regulate  transportation  of 
persons  and  things  across  State  bound- 
aries. Today,  the  courts  feel  no  com- 
punction whatever  about  upholding  use 
of  that  power  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate  wages,  hours, 
prices,  and  just  about  every  activity  from 
a  popcorn  stand  to  a  barbershop,  from 
a  manufacturing  plant  to  a  window 
washer,  on  the  theory  that  the  activity 
affects  commerce.  Are  Senators  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  the  honorable 
court  across  the  street  will  treat  the  pro- 


visions of  this  bill  any  less  liberally  than 
it  has  the  commerce  clause? 

The  commerce  clause,  which  came  into 
our  law  like  a  lamb,  has  now  assvimed  the 
character  of  a  ravenous  wolf.  And  the 
wolf  is  threatening  to  swallow  up  many 
of  our  rights  of  free  enterprise,  privacy, 
and  property  through  the  provisions 
found  in  title  n  of  this  forced-integra- 
Uon  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  this  radical  legislation 
would  create  a  whole  pack  of  wolves  to 
be  used  against  the  rights  of  individual 
American  citizens.  This  pack  of  wolves 
could  be  made  as  hungry  and  as  ravenous 
as  the  Attorney  General  or  the  FEP  Com- 
mission or  the  courts  want  to  make  them. 
Our  only  hope  as  a  nation  at  that  point 
would  be  the  hope  that  the  American 
people  would  not  be  content  to  sit  back 
and  have  their  historic  rights  destroyed 
forever  by  an  all-powerful  goverrunent; 
but  by  that  time  these  powers  may  have 
been  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  American  public  could  no  longer  do 
anything  about  them. 

That  is  why  I  and  other  opponents  of 
these  extreme  measures  are  attempting 
to  inform  the  people  of  this  country 
about  the  contents  and  the  consequences 
of  H.R.  7152.  We  would  like  for  their 
informed  reaction  to  this  wholesale  in- 
vasion of  their  individual  rights  to  come 
now  rather  than  later,  when  it  may  be 
too  late  to  kill  these  forced-integration 
bills  or  to  make  them  safe  by  substantial 
modifications.  Later,  the  wolfpack  of 
arbitrary  powers  may  be  too  powerful 
and  too  liberally  nourished  and  encour- 
aged by  the  courts  and  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  be  over- 
come by  the  American  people. 

On  the  subject  of  general  public  reac- 
tion to  these  extremist  bills.  I  must  say 
that  it  was  heartening  last  week  to  see 
growing  evidence  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  citizens  outside  the  South  are  at  last 
beginning  to  make  their  opposition 
known  to  their  representatives  in  this 
body.  Several  of  my  distinguished 
friends  have  been  candid  enough  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  beginning  to  smart 
under  the  snowballing  attacks  against 
their  support  of  H.R.  7152  by  thousands 
of  thinking  citizens  who  have  begun  to 
voice  their  disapproval  of  this  legislation. 
Of  course,  many  proponents  who  have 
begun  to  receive  adverse  comments 
through  the  mails  from  their  constitu- 
ents still  talk  of  these  letters  as  the 
work  of  hatemongers  and  outside  agita- 
tors ;  but,  as  the  tide  continues  to  mount, 
they  will  have  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  facts  and  realize  that  it  is  simply 
those  good,  honest,  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple who  elected  them  to  office  who  are 
now  up  in  arms  against  the  forced  inte- 
gration bills. 

Fortunately,  a  trickle  of  f acttial  litera- 
ture is  at  last  beginning  to  flow  into 
States  outside  the  South,  explaining  the 
noxious  nature  of  this  legislation  to  the 
citizens  there.  Millions  of  interested 
people  are  finally  hearing  another  side 
to  a  story  which  the  press  has  for  more 
than  a  year  been  handling  as  though 
there  were  no  other  side.  At  last,  the 
truth  is  filtering  into  extensive  areas 
where  the  northern  press  has  been  just 
about  as  objective  in  its  commentary  on 
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HP.  7152  as  Pravda  and  Izvestia  are  ob- 
jective in  their  commentary  on  the  sub- 
ject of  capitalism.  „    .. 

People  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  have  for  too  long  seen  it  become 
the  expected  thing  and  the  fashionabld 
thing  for  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov^ 
ernment  to  be  used  for  punishing  peoj 
pie   and  threatening   them  in  matteij 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  wit^^ 
the  purposes  and  restrictions  involve 
in  the  law  which  bestowed  the  powe 
originally.    So  it  would  be  well  for  th 
American    people,    before    they    alio; 
themselves  to  be  trapped  by  the  proyi 
sions  of  H.R.  7152,  to  understand  full 
the  nature  of  the  "ball  and  chain"  regi 
mentation  which  this  legislation  places 
on  their  necks. 

Many  in  our  midst  approve  of  an  alij- 
powerful  autocratic  state  in  which  the 
government  arbitrarily  and  inequitably 
dictates  the  amount  of  income  a  citize^ 
may  retain,  or  the  kind  of  business  r*- 
which  he  may  engage,  or  the  custome 
he  may  serve,  or  the  number  of  emplo; 
ees  of  each   race  or   religion  or   oth 
classification  he  may  employ. 

We  observe  within  our  country  tod 
harassments  of  all  sorts  by  govemme 
that  tend  to  blunt  the  initiative  of  o 
successful  and  competent  citizens 
thus  destroy  the  capitalistic  system. 
is  as  if  we  were  helping  to  fulfill  Nikita 
Khrushchev's     fateful     prophecy     th;it 
communism  will  eventually  "bury  us." 

The  provisions  of  these  forced  inte- 
gration bills  provide  an  opportunity  v> 
bury  ourselves,  and  proponents  seem  to 
be  intent  on  achieving  just  that  goal.^ 

Many    Senators    seem    prepared,    m 
their  enthusiasm  for  this  legislation,  to 
accept    the    intellectual    aphorisms    of 
those  who  say  that  each  age  is  better 
than  its  predecessor,  that  to  follow  tlie 
spirit  of  our  times  is  more  important 
than  to  adhere  to  a  written  Constitution. 
If    the    many    other    generations  [of 
Americans  who  lived  under  the  Consti- 
tution before  us  had  regarded  the  Con- 
stitution as  lightly  as  do  many  in  (lur 
midst  today,  we  would  probably  have  too 
Constitution    by    now.    Now,    howevjer, 
many  here  are  acting  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  that  most  of  the  limitati(^ns 
placed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  exfer- 
cise  of  Federal  powers  no  longer  malx;h 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  should  be 
discarded. 

Are  the  Ten  Commandments  also  o  iit- 
moded  because  they  are  old?  Are  tliey 
the  reactionary  doctrines  of  a  bygone 
day?  Some  would  make  it  so  because  we 
are  now  forbidden  even  to  teach  tl:em 
in  public  schools.  The  highest  cour^  of 
our  land— decrees  that,  if  we  wishi  to 
teach  morality  regularly  in  the  clitss- 
room.  we  must  not  quote  the  written 
words  of  the  Bible  itself. 

Now  come  also  restrictions  on  Inl  na- 
tive, the  burdens  of  an  artificial  equs  lity 
and  the  new  legislative  experiments  out- 
lawing "discrimination."  an  open  end 
word  which  the  bill  before  us  failii  to 
define  in  any  way  whatever.  The  compe- 
tent are  to  be  told  to  make  room  foi^  the 
incompetent.  The  successful  mert  in 
business  are  ordered  to  obey  the  Govfern- 
ment.  which  at  a  moment's  notice  can 
interfere  in  ever  more  ways  with  their 
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private  ventures  into  capitalism.  It  is 
proposed  that  private  enterprise  now 
will  be  superseded  by  a  public  enterprise 
system. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1964,  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  that  every  business  en- 
terprise shall  no  longer  be  considered 
private  but  public  and  that,  irrespective 
of  an  owner's  judgment  or  wishes  as  to 
the  customers  he  would  select,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  the  decision  for  him. 
The  mob,  encouraged  by  Government, 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  our  legisla- 
tive halls  demanding  such  laws. 

This  Senator  will  continue  his  efforts 
to  point  out  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people  the  dangers  and.  in- 
deed the  unavoidable  tragedies  which 
await  this  Nation  if  we  are  so  careless  as 
to  permit  the  national  legislature  to  join 
the  Supreme  Court  in  allowing  the  struc- 
ture of  our  constitutional  democracy  to 
become  further  diluted.  These  forced 
integration  bills  propose  to  accomplish 
just  such  a  result,  for  they  atteihpt  to 
incorporate  into  our  laws  the  extra-legal 
or  super-legal  machinery. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  document  of  com- 
pletely inelastic  or  petrified  words  and 
phrases.  The  late  Justice  Sutherland, 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  said  many  years  ago  that 
the  Constitution  "is  made  up  of  living 
words  that  apply  to  every  new  situation. 
But  Mr.  President,  this  is  only  part  of 
the  'statement.  Mr.  Justice  Sutheriand 
continued  as  follows: 

But  to  say  •  *  •  that  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  mean  today  what  they  did  not 
mean  when  written  •  •  •  that  they  do  not 
apply  now  to  a  situation  to  which  they  would 
have  applied  then  •  •  •  is  to  rob  that  In- 
striunent  of  the  essential  element  which  con- 
tinues It  in  force  as  the  people  have  made  It. 
until  they,  and  not  their  ofBclal  agents,  have 
made  It  otherwise. 


Mr.  Justice  Hughes  expressed  this  same 
idea  in  the  Carter  coal  case  when  he 
stated  that  "it  is  not  for  the  Court  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  judicial  de- 
cree." And  it  is  my  purpose  to  contend 
until  hell  freezes  over  that  it  is  not  for 
the  Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  legislative  decree. 

There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  here  in 
the  Congress,  where  so  much  power  re- 
sides, to  forget  that  the  whole  theme  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights  is  to  limit  govern- 
mental powers.    Our  system  of  freedom 
is  built  on  limited  rights,  limited  duties, 
limited  powers,  and  limited  privileges. 
Restrained    by   this   obvious   truth,    no 
Member  of  this  body  should  presume  to 
extend  the  scope  of  legislation  on  any 
subject  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  that  subject.    If  by  their 
actions  proponents  succeed  in  creating  a 
right  which  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the    Constitution— or    in    destroying    a 
right  which  is  within  the  protection  of 
the   Constitution— then   they   have  en- 
gaged in  an  act  which  amends  the  law 
of  the  land.    But  the  Congress  has  abso- 
lutely no  power  to  do  this.    Proponents 
would  have  acted  unconstitutionally. 

Pressure  both  real  and  imagined  have 
built  up  behind  some  of  the  proponents 
of  these  forced  integration  bills  to  the 
extent  that  many  well-intentioned  Mem- 


bers of  the  Senate  are  now  prepared  to 
dole  out  extra  rights  and  privileges  of 
all  sorts— at  the  expense  of  rights  and 
freedoms  which  have  existed  for  genera- 
tions under  our  constitutional  system. 
I  warn  them  to  beware  of  the  reaction 
of  millions  of  American  citizens  when  our 
people  finally  become  aware  of  the  well- 
concealed  fact  that  this  bill  sells  their 
freedoms  and  their  constitutional  form 
of  government  down  the  river  of  no  re- 
turn. ^  . 

Senators  know  well  that  a  basic  prob- 
lem in  any  democracy  is  the  problem  of 
preventing    the    usurpation    of    unwar- 
ranted power  by  any  one  man,  by  any 
group  of  men.  or  by  the  Government  it- 
self    But  do  they  also  realize  that  these 
bUls  propose  the  greatest  usurpation  of 
powers  in  the  history  of  our  Nation? 
Have  they  bothered  to  recall  President 
Washington's  sober  warning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  usurpation?     Has  it  occurred  to 
them  that  this  is  the  sort  of  legislation 
to  which  the  Father  of  our  Country  may 
have  been  referring  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress when  he  warned: 

Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for, 
though  this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary  weap- 
on by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 

Do  Senators  realize  how  much  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  is  already  in  our  law- 
books'' In  this  Senator's  estimation, 
there  is  already  in  our  books  just  about 
as  much  forced  Integration  legislation  as 
the  people  of  this  country  need  or  are 
willing  to  accept.  More  of  it — especially 
the  kind  of  it  which  was  rammed 
through  the  House  and  which  is  now  be- 
fore us— will  only  drive  the  white  and 
the  colored  races  further  apart  and  un- 
dermine healthy  race  relations  at  all 
levels. 

Such  legislation  as  this  totally   dis- 
i-upts  the  normal  patterns  by  which  the 
Negro  has  for  years  been  gaining  accept- 
ance by  white  citizens.    Such  acceptance 
has  been  and  must  necessarily  continue 
to  be  voluntary  to  be  genuine.    If  it  is 
forced  and  coerced,  it  cannot  be  of  any 
value  at  all  to  the  Negro.    It  is  this  Sen- 
ator's observation  that  until  this  con- 
troversy reached  such  heated  stages  in 
the  past  few  months,  there  was  a  strong 
current  of  acceptancy  on  the  part  of 
white  citizens  in  the  South  toward  their 
Negro  neighbors.    This,  I  repeat,  was  the 
only  type  of  acceptance  which  will  ever 
be  of  any  true  meaning  to  the  Negro;  it 
was  voluntary  acceptance  by  people  who 
found   themselves   relatively    free   from 
harassment    and    free    from    extremist 
pressures.     But  today  we  are  asked  to 
embark  on  a  course  of  action  which  will 
do  a  great  deal  toward  closing  the  door  to 
voluntary  action.     It  is  my  prediction 
that,  if  H.R.  7152  is  enacted,  the  reaction 
by  the  American  public  will  be  so  adverse 
that  the  process  of  voluntary  acceptance 
will  be  set  back  by  a  decade  or  more. 
The  public  reaction  against  the  sort  of 
coercion  embodied  in  this  bill  will  un- 
fortunately  be  taken   out  on  the  very 
Negroes  in  whose  behalf  this  legislation 
is  supposedly  intended.    This  is  no  way 
at  all  to  encourage  better  race  relations: 
it  is  the  way  to  undermine  the  sort  of 
voluntary  action  which,  until  last  year, 
was  building  up  considerable  momentum 
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in  the  South  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  which  experience  the  problem  of 
race  relations  on  a  large  scale. 

In  this  area  of  so-called  public  accom- 
modations or  public  facilities.  I  think 
there  are  some  very  basic  and  funda- 
mental definitions  of  which  we  need  to 
be  mindful.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween publicly  owned  facilities  and  the 
Government's  duty  thereunder,  and  pri- 
vately owned  facilities.  There  is  also.  I 
think,  a  very  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween rights  and  conveniences.  They 
are  not  the  same;  they  are  not  remotely 
the  same. 

Certainly,  I  could  list  at  great  length 
the  constitutional  rights  which  belong 
to  the  people  of  this  country.    There  is 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury.    There  is  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech.     There  is 
the  right  against  improper  search  and 
seizure.    There  is  a  right  to  due  process 
of  law.    And  so  on  and  so  forth.    These 
things,  Mr.  President,  are  not  mere  con- 
veniences ;  they  belong  to  a  select  classi- 
fication known  as  constitutional  rights. 
But  the  convenience  of  stopping  at  a 
certain  hotel  or  theater  or  restaurant, 
even  though  understandably  important 
to  people,  is  quite  another  thing.    A  con- 
venience, it  seems  to  me,  is  fundamen- 
tally different  from  a  right.    While  the 
Government  has  the  unquestioned  au- 
thority and  duty  to  enforce  the  protec- 
tion of  constitutional  rights,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  duty  with  respect  to 
conveniences,     as     distinguished     from 
rights.    The  area  of  conveniences  would 
seem  to  be  one  in  which  voluntary  action 
should  be  preferred  wherever  possible, 
lest  we  invade  one  man's  rights  in  an 
attempt  to  protect  those  of  another. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
assumed  too  much  authority  and  power 
in  the  direction  of  protecting  conven- 
iences as  though  they  were  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  further  this  power  is  al- 
lowed to  go  the  more  injury  it  will  cause 
the  Negro. 

There  is  already  in  our  law  books  just 
about  as  much  forced  integration  legis- 
lation as  the  white  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  willing  to  accept. 
More  of  it  will  drive  the  white  citizens 
and  the  colored  citizens  into  opposing 
camps  and  will  thereby  injure  both  races. 
Such  radical  legislation  disrupts  and 
often  destroys  the  normal  patterns  by 
which  the  Negro  has  for  years  been  gain- 
ing acceptance  by  white  citizens.  Such 
acceptance  has  to  be  voluntary  to  be  gen- 
uine and  to  be  of  any  value  at  all  to  the 
Negro. 

Until  this  controversy  reached  such 
heated  stages  in  the  past  few  years,  there 
was  a  strong  current  of  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  white  citizens  in  the  South 
toward  their  Negro  neighbors.  It  was 
the  only  type  of  acceptance  that  really 
means  anything  to  the  Negro;  it  was  vol- 
untary acceptance  by  people  who  found 
themselves  free  of  harassment  and  pres- 
sures from  extremists.  There  was  no  co- 
ercion and  thus  no  strong  element  of  re- 
sentment either  on  the  part  of  the  white 
citizen  who  was  learning  to  accept  the 
Negro  or  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  who 
was  slowly  being  accepted.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  coercion  is  disrupting  these  pat- 
tent. 


The  old  adage  teUs  us  that  "you  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can't  make 
him  drink."  These  bills  force  the  citizens 
of  this  country  to  swallow  something 
that  they  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  ac- 
cept and  that  many  of  them  simply  will 
not  accept.  They  will  have  the  opposite 
pff  pct 

I  suppose  that  in  the  last  30  years 
alone  the  Negro  race  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  in  this  country  than  any  other 
race  in  the  history  of  mankind,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  we  take  time  to  look  at  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  matter,  it  seems  that  the 
colored  people  have  made  phenomenal 
progress.  But  to  try  to  coerce  the  white 
citizenry  to  provide  more  progress  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  rights  and  liberties  can 
only  bring  disaster,  both  to  the  white  and 
the  Negro  races. 

People  who  are  truly  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Negro  should  always  re- 
member that  in  the  Southern  States, 
notwithstanding  the  considerable  num- 
bers of  Negroes,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  white.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Mississippi,  not  a  mere  majority  but 
an  overwhelmingly  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  these  States  are  white.  Further- 
more, the  whites  as  a  class  control  most 
of  the  wealth  and  most  of  the  positions 
of  power— economically,  socially  and 
politically.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Therefore,  anyone  who  pretends  to 
understand  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  South  will  quickly 
be  forced  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  little  can  be  done  for  the  colored 
minority  without  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  white  majority.  As  a 
white  southerner,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  see  the  tremendous  progress  made  by 
the  Negro  people  of  my  State  during  the 
past  3  decades.  It  has  been  a  progress 
which,  until  recently,  was  accelerating 
from  year  to  year.  The  progress  of  the 
colored  man  in  the  South  was  continuing 
to  pick  up  speed  and  momentum  until 
the  unfortunate — and  in  some  ways 
disastrous — decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ordering  an  end  to  segregation  in 
public  schools.  Now,  however,  much  of 
the  good  will  which  has  been  of  such  ben- 
efit to  the  Negro  in  years  past  is  being 
attacked  and  alienated  by  extremists  and 
by  the  prospect  of  radical  legislation. 

Prior  to  the  1954  decision,  there  was 
no  organization  in  my  community,  nor 
anywhere  else  in  my  State  to  my  knowl- 
edge, directed  toward  resisting  integra- 
tion of  the  races.  Individuals  were  left 
to  their  individual  standards  and  tastes 
in  the  matter — almost  always  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  Negro.  Today,  almost 
every  locale  has  its  white  citizen's  coun- 
cil or  some  other  similar  group.  The 
atmosphere  is  becoming  one  that  re- 
sembles a  dogfight  between  persons  who 
until  recently  were  living  side  by  side  in 
p)eace  and  harmony. 

The  sympathy  and  good  will  of  the 
white  majority  in  the  South  is  indis- 
pensible  to  the  progress  of  the  Negro 
citizen  in  that  area.  The  southern  white 
and  the  southern  Negro  are  alined  in- 
exorably with  a  common  interest  in  one 
another.  In  general,  they  will  share  the 
same  fate  economically  and    in  many 


other  respects.  The  outside  meddlers 
who  set  southerners  against  one  another 
are  serving  no  useful  purpose  for  the 
Negro  or  for  the  white;  they  serve  only 
their  ovm  selfish,  misguided  purposes. 
Much  harm  will  be  accomplished  both 
by  them  and  by  laws  which  contribute 
to  a  movement  that  loses  for  the  colored 
man  the  support  and  assistance  of  great 
numbers  of  influential  white  citizens. 

Perhaps  the  particular  community 
from  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  hails  is  an  exception,  but  I 
certainly  do  not  think  so.  It  is  a  very 
fine  community  so  far  as  harmony 
among  the  races  is  concerned.  But  it 
will  do  race  relations  there  no  good  at 
all  to  enact  legislation  which  is  repug- 
nant to  the  basic  principles  and  the  basic 
freedoms  upon  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  founded.  The  simple  fact 
that  this  legislation  is  virtually  unen- 
forcible  speaks  badly  enough  of  it  to 
give  ample  reason  for  its  defeat.  Since 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  has  been  said 
that  a  law  is  a  good  law  and  a  sound  law 
only  if  it  is  enforcible,  in  the  sense  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity want  to  see  it  enforced. 

Senators  remember  and  know  very 
well  that  prohibition  was  never  accepted 
by  large  numbers  of  our  people.  Because 
of  this,  the  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of 
alcohol  proved  ineffective  and  eventually 
had  to  be  repealed.  When  the  majority 
of  people  regarded  the  moderate  use  of 
alcohol  as  not  wrong,  they  disregarded 
and  violated  the  law  which  claimed  that 
it  was  wrong.  The  disregard  for  these 
laws  tended  to  result  in  disregard  for 
other  laws  and  to  the  breakdown  of  law 
enforcement  generally. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  forced-integra- 
tion bills  were  to  be  enacted  and  at- 
tempted to  be  enforced  on  the  South  tind 
on  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  substantial  numbers  of  Negroes 
and  where  the  majority  of  citizens  be- 
lieve strongly  in  segregation  of  the  races, 
I  feel  that  there  would  be  a  general  dis- 
regard for  this  law  and,  to  some  extent, 
a  general  contempt  for  other  Federal 
laws  as  well. 

As  much  as  the  advocates  of  racial 
integration  believe  the  end  sought  is 
desirable,  let  them  never  forget  that  the 
end  will  be  defeated  if  the  means  used 
violate  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  citizens. 
They  should  address  themselves  to  the 
sense  of  justice  of  white  citizens  rather 
than  by  force  and  coercion  to  force  their 
views  on  them. 

It  would  be  my  guess  that  very  few  if 
any  Members  of  this  Senate  are  actually 
integrationists,  in  the  sense  that  they 
themselves  participate  actively  and  per- 
sonally in  the  process  of  integration  or 
encourage  their  children  to  mix  freely 
with  the  Negro  race.  Every  man  in  this 
body  knows  full  well  that  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  he  daily  segregates  him- 
self from  the  Negro  race.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  this.  It  is  merely  the 
result  of  the  human  trait  which  makes 
us  gravitate  toward  creatures  of  our  own 
kind.  Most  of  us  believe  that  this  is  a 
basic  law  of  nature,  and  that  more  evil 
lies  in  ignoring  it  or  in  pretending  that 
it  does  not  exist  than  in  following  this 
law  of  nature. 
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One  of  the  great  concerns  of  mansr 
white  people  in  this  country  Involves  thje 
prospect  of  racial  mixing  through  inter- 
marriage. The  misgivings  which  people 
have  about  racial  intermarriage  are  f(^r 
the  most  part  based,  not  on  prejudice, 
but  on  well-informed,  long  considerejd 
Judgments  by  the  people.  White  citizens 
who  fear  the  consequences  of  intermai* 
riage  base  their  appraisal  of  the  matt< 
both  on  their  own  lifelong  experienc< 
and  on  the  expert  testimony  of  mar 
highly  trained  experts  who  predict  thi 
the  increase  in  racial  intermarriage 
not  desirable  for  either  race.  , 

Regardless  of  what  iimate  superioritii  !s 
and  inferiorities  may  or  may  not  exist 
between  races,  there  is  evidence  galo -e 
of  the  differences  which  exist  betwe<  n 
them.  Such  differences  need  not  re])- 
resent  either  superiorities  or  inferiori- 
ties. The  important  consideration  is 
that  there  are  differences  and  thit 
logical,  intelligent,  enlightened  persoiis 
are  justified  in  wanting  to  protect  theri- 
selves  and  their  children  from  elements 
alien  to  their  own  culture,  their  o^m 
physical  makeup,  and  their  own  heritai  e. 
All  of  us  should  have  the  right  to  prot€  ct 
and  to  preserve  what  we  are.  Perhaps 
we  should  call  it  the  freedom  to  be  what 
we  are. 

One  of  the  very  best  commentaries  I 
have  seen  concerning  the  subject  of  ra|ce 
relations  and  concerning  attempts  to 
enforce  a  sort  of  equality  which  simiily 
does  not  exist  was  written  last  year  bj*  a 
Presbyterian  minister  from  Nash  vine . 
Term.  It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  by 
studying  his  words  we  might  come  a 
good  bit  nearer  to  an  understanding  of 
just  what  this  thing  called  "equality" 
should  or  should  not  mean  in  terms  of 
reality  and  in  terms  of  the  free-ent<!r- 
prise  society  in  which  we  live. 

The  gentleman  whose  words  I  shall 
now  submit  for  consideration  and  stiidy 
by  Senators  is  Dr.  Walter  R.  Courtenfey. 
minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  wrote: 
During  the  past  summer  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  raucous  sounds  of  conflict  In  Bir- 
mingham. Chicago,  New  York,  and  Danville. 
It  was  also  redolent  with  discord  wlthinjthe 
United  Nations,  and  within  the  backward 
countries  demanding  recognition.  Accdm- 
panvlng  these  was  the  endless  strugglel  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  the  seemingly  endless 
drain  of  our  resources  Into  the  glveaf^ay 
programs  at  home  and  abroad.  The  air  ^as 
charged  with  social  electricity  as  indiiid- 
uals.  groups  and  nations  fought  for  *»'" 
status  under  the  banner  of  equality. 

Equality  has  Intoxicated  the  modern 
world.  Men  walk  starry  eyed  through 
streets  and  halls  dreaming  of  new  days 
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Improved  status.    The  whole  world  seemfe  In 


a    pep-rally    mood,    and    the    bonfires 
larger  and  burn  more  fiercely,  even  as 
songs,  chants  and  shouts  of  the  participAnts 
become  louder  and  more  fervent.    In  a  thou- 
sand tongues  men  scream  their  demands  for 
equality,    for    place,     for    recognition, 
rights,  for  privileges. 

As  one   listens,    he   frequently   hears 
words.  "All  men  are  created  equal,  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
alienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
the   words   never  end  there,  but  hurr]* 
to   declare   that  it   Is   the   responslbilltir  of 
government  to  make  all  men  equal  anp  to 
maintain  equality  amongst  men.    Still  dther 
words  are  heard,  declaring  that  demoqracy 
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has  failed  to  establish  equality,  and  that 
men,  therefore,  must  now  turn  to  socialUm 
and  communism. 

In  my  sununer  setting,  close  to  nature. 
I  looked  around  for  evidences  of  equality 
m  nature,  and  found  none.  Trees  and  hUls 
are  not  the  same  in  breadth  and  height. 
Rivers  and  lakes  are  not  of  uniform  size. 
Not  all  animals  and  birds  are  swift  and 
beautiful.  The  lion  does  not  recognize  the 
equalness  of  the  antelope,  nor  the  fox,  the 
rabbit.  Some  fields  are  fertile  and  others 
sterile,  and  clouds  and  puddles  are  not  the 
same,  though  both  are  water-created.  In 
nature  Inequality  seems  to  prevail,  and  yet 
the  inequalities  of  nature  produce  the  beauty 
we  admire. 

As  I  thought  of  it.  the  same  seemed  to  be 
true  of  history.  Nations  and  races  do  differ 
in  size,  wealth,  prestige,  power,  creativity 
and  vision.  Some  soar  like  eagles.  Some 
build  like  beavers.  Some  grow  like  vege- 
tables and  weeds  in  the  garden  called  the 
earth.  Between  individuals,  races,  groups 
and  nations  there  axe  broad  differences,  and 
equality  is  not  a  characteristic  of  either  na- 
ture or  human  nature. 

Having  reached  this  point,  my  mind  asked 
the  question,  "Can  we  have  both  freedom 
and  equality?"  Someone  has  said.  "Freedom 
without  equality  tends  to  become  license. 
Equality  without  freedom  tends  to  produce 
stagnation."  How  can  these  great  objectives 
be  secured  without  damage  to  the  highest 
social  system  men  have  yet  devised — de- 
mocracy? 

Looking  back  across  history.  I  realized  that 
the  Jews  preached  concern  for  the  poor,  but 
not  equality.  The  Greeks  preached  democ- 
racy, but  not  equality.  The  Romans 
preached  Justice  under  law,  but  not  equality. 
The  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  preached  Christ, 
but  not  eq\iality.  In  fact,  not  xmtll  the 
French  Revolution  did  men  openly  affirm 
that  "Men  are  born  and  always  continue 
free  and  equal  in  respect  to  their  rights," 
and  not  untU  our  Declaration  declared  that 
"All  men  are  created  equal"  did  the  world 
come  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  equality. 
These  two  events  placed  a  new  chemical  in 
the  cup  of  life,  and  the  contents  of  that  cup 
are  changing  men. 

Here  I  paused  to  rethink  the  words,  "All 
men  are  created  equal."  Are  they?  I  could 
see  that  all  men  are  created  equally  helpless, 
equally  Ignorant,  equally  Inexperienced, 
equally  sin-touched,  but  I  could  not  see  how 
they  could  be  said  to  be  created  equal  In 
any  other  sense.  Men  do  not  begin  life  with 
an  even  start  for  all.  Their  beginnings  are 
marked  by  differences  In  pedigrees,  health, 
educational  and  moral  levels,  economic 
strength,  social  statiis  and  personality  poten- 
tials. There  are  broad  differences  in  tem- 
perament, talents,  drives  and  desires.  They 
do  not  begin  life  on  a  common  line. 

And  what  of  the  so-called  unalienable 
rights,  such  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness?  Life  is  the  gift  of  God.  and 
so  are  liberty  and  happiness — in  a  certain 
sense.  But  being  born  is  never  enough.  Get- 
ting here  alive  is  only  a  beginning.  In  order 
to  really  live,  one  needs  medical  science, 
proper  nutrition,  adequate  care,  and  a  chance 
to  become  educated  and  equipped  for  adult 
responsibilities.  As  to  liberty,  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  comes  with  birth.  Liberty  is 
man-created,  man-achieved,  and  man-main- 
tained. God  approves  it,  but  man  must 
win  It. 

Happiness  is  a  byproduct  of  a  way  of  life 
rather  than  something  granted  us  by  birth. 
It,  too,  is  something  we  achieve  by  effort. 
It  depends  on  many  things:  employment, 
purpose,  personal  development  and  the  right 
use  of  the  opportunities  and  duties  of  life. 
Life  God  gives,  but  liberty  and  happiness 
we  must  achieve. 

Having  reached  that  state  of  mind,  I  won- 
dered why  men  ever  thought  that  Govern- 
ment could  make  men  equal  and  keep  them 


equal.  How  can  mere  laws  produce  equality 
amongst  men  on  a  heart  level?  How  can 
coerced  fellowship  ever  become  real  fellow- 
ship? 

WHAT  GOVERNMENT  MUST  DO 

That  Government  has  a  role  to  play  In 
the  mighty,  moving  drama  of  man's  progress 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Our  Constitution  and 
our  Bill  of  Rights  stand  to  affirm  it.  It  la 
the  function  of  government  to  state  the  con- 
ditions of  liberty,  equality  and  responsi- 
bility, but  unless  It  Is  the  will  of  the  people 
to  give  life  to  the  law.  It  will  not  work. 
The  prohibition  era  proved  that  beyond  our 
contesting. 

Then  why  do  we  believe  and  state  In  our 
legal  documents  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."    and   have  "unalienable  rights"? 

I  presume  It  Is  because  we  must  find  some 
means  of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  power- 
ful and  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
Great  power,  unpollced.  tends  to  become  de- 
structive power.  The  right  of  the  weak  tend 
to  be  lost  in  a  land  where  only  the  strong 
prevail. 

We  all  understand  this,  even  as  we  all 
realize  that  the  clamor  for  equality  Is  al- 
ways a  push  from  below  rather  than  a  pull 
from  above,  although  It  has  often  been  both 
In  these  United  States.  Slaves  have  never 
enjoyed  being  slaves.  The  poor  have  never 
enjoyed  being  poor.  The  exploited  have 
never  been  happy  with  exploitation.  Those 
who  fall  have  never  been  proud  of  their 
shortcomings,  and  the  employed  have  always 
felt  that  It  would  be  better  If  they  were  the 
employers. 

It  Is  from  this  level  of  life  that  the  hunger 
for  equality  rises.  It  is  here  that  utopla 
displays  Its  broad  green  fields  and  stlU  wa- 
ters. It  Is  from  here  that  the  valley  of 
Shangri-La  appears  as  the  answer  to  all  the 
ills  of  man.  It  Is  the  hopelessness  of  the 
masses  that  provides  the  soil  for  hope  In 
those  who  will  not  surrender  to  the  accidents 
of  birth  and  environment,  and  It  Is  well  that 
It  Is  so. 

And  yet,  one  mvist  face  facts.  In  any 
classroom  of  pupils  only  a  few  qualify  under 
the  letter  A.  Below  these  leaders  of  the  class 
are  the  B  students,  and  then  the  C's.  and 
then  the  D's,  and  then  the  F's.  Some,  by 
ability  and  effort,  rise  to  the  top,  while  oth- 
ers, because  of  lack  of  ability  or  application, 
take  their  places  on  the  descending  curve  of 
scholarship. 

In  every  nation  It  Is  the  same.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  people  have  the  ability, 
the  desire,  the  drive,  the  wUlingness  to  work 
and  sacrifice,  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  suc- 
cess in  any  realm.  The  people  who  strug- 
gle to  succeed  are  never  interested  In  equal- 
ity, but  in  superiority.  Their  goal  Is  never 
the  level  of  the  masses,  but  a  level  above 
the  masses.  They  endorse  and  espouse  lib- 
erty because  It  creates  for  them  a  favorable 
climate  In  which  to  think,  plan,  create,  work 
and  achieve  according  to  their  abilities  and 
desires.  They  never  pace  themselves  by  the 
speed  of  the  mediocre,  but  by  the  speed  of 
the  best.  They  are  never  satisfied  by 
crumbs;  they  want  half  loaves  and  whole 
loaves. 

PEOPLE  WHO  MAKE  PROGRESS 

It  Is  such  people  who  made  America  pos- 
sible, and  who  have  always  led  men  In  the 
upward  climb.  They  are.  In  truth,  the  bene- 
factors of  the  race.  It  Is  their  ideas  and  cre- 
atlveness  that  establish  businesses  and  In- 
dustries, thereby  providing  employment  for 
others,  and  the  taxes  that  make  community 
and  national  progress  possible.  They  fur- 
nish ovu-  best  leadership,  and  give  to  the  Na- 
tion our  best  guarantee  of  security.  It  Is 
because  of  them  that  progress  Is  produced 
In  all  areas  of  life— the  Intellectual,  the 
artistic,  the  economic,  the  governmental  and 
the  social.  While  they  did  not  build  Amer- 
ica alone,  they  provided  the  means  whereby 
our  Nation  came  Into  existence  and  has  con- 
tinued on  Its  upward  way. 
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Looking  critically  at  such  a  line  of  thought, 
I  suddenly  realized  that  the  success  of  the 
few  creates  the  inequalities  that  loom  large 
in  the  minds  of  the  many.  The  havee  high- 
light the  have-nots.  It  Is  the  successful  who 
outlive  the  failures  and  all  others  who  take 
their  places  on  the  curve  of  life  as  It  sweeps 
downward. 

During  my  sununer  days  It  seemed  to  me 

that : 

It  Is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  succeed, 
and  others  to  fail. 

It  is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  get  by,  and 
others  to  achieve. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  have-littles  to  want 

more. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  successful  to  seek 

to  dominate. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  those  who  are  unsuc- 
cessful to  resent  It. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  poor  to  envy. 
It  Is  the  nature  of  the  wealthy  to  assume 
unjust  privileges. 

It  is  the  nature  of  those  who  Inherit  wealth 
to  use  It  well,  to  misuse  It.  or  to  feel  guilty 
because  they  have  It. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  intellectuals  who 
receive  their  compensation  from  taxes  or  the 
gifts  of  the  economically  successful  to  advo- 
cate a  change  of  system  In  order  to  get  one 
wherein  the  intellectuals  will  be  as  gener- 
ously rewarded  as  business  executives  under 
free  enterprise. 

It  Is  because  men  are  unequal  In  ability 
and  drive.  In  opportunities  for  recognition 
and  advancement,  in  rewards  for  work  done 
and  services  rendered  that  people  become 
restless  socially.  It  is  the  inequalities  of 
humanity  that  create  the  crusaders  for  equal- 
ity. In  the  18th  century  men  looked  to  de- 
mocracy as  the  answer  to  the  Inequalities 
amongst  men,  and  now  In  the  20th  men  look 
toward  socialism  and  conununism. 

Democracy,  as  we  have  tried  to  shape  it  In 
America,  has  been  heavily  Impregnated  with 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  Judaism  and  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  Because  of  this,  we  are  sus- 
picious of  any  system  that  advocates  the  big 
He,  covetousness,  greed,  the  stealing  of  prop- 
erty, the  destruction  of  life,  and  the  taking 
away  of  liberties.  Democracy  condemns 
without  reservations  the  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate property  and  capital  by  the  state  and 
the  regimenting  of  human  beings  like  ani- 
mals on  a  farm.  Our  democracy  is  not  per- 
fect. Imperfections  exist,  but  its  virtues  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  system  mankind  has 
tried. 

These  observations  moved  me  then  to  reach 
certain  opinions  concerning  American  de- 
mocracy: 

1 .  Democracy  was  never  created  to  be  a  lev- 
eler  of  men.  It  was  created  to  be  a  lifter,  a 
developer  of  men. 

2.  Depiocracy  was  created  to  let  the  gifted, 
the  energetic,  and  the  creative  rise  to  high 
heights  of  human  achievement,  and  to  let 
each  man  find  his  own  level  on  the  stairway 
of  existence. 

3.  Democracy  was  created  to  help  men 
meet  responsibilities  and  shirk  no  duties. 
That  Is  why  our  Nation  has  been  concerned 
about  the  honest  needs  of  its  citizens.  We 
lead  the  world  In  justice,  even  though  justice 
does  not  always  move  with  prompt  alacrity. 
Our  Nation  has  been  noted  for  the  size  of 
Its  heart,  and  not  merely  for  the  size  of  Its 
pocketbook. 

4.  Democracy  demands  that  the  Nation  be 
governed  by  the  capable,  the  honorable,  the 
farseelng,  the  clear  seeing,  and  not  by  me- 
diocre men.  In  the  beginning,  It  was  so. 
May  It  be  so  again. 

5.  Democracy  demands  more  from  men 
than  any  other  system  In  the  realm  of  self- 
dlsclpUne,  dependability,  cooperativeness,  in- 
dustry, thrift,  and  honor.  Democracy  will 
not  work  when  party  politics  are  not  guided 
by  basic  ethical  principles.  For  a  party  to 
foster  class  consciousness,  class  conflict,  mis- 
representation, covetousness.  violence,  theft, 


and  an  open  defiance  of  established  law  Is  to 
breed  anarchy. 

6.  Democracy  must  give  to  all  its  people 
the  following  rights: 

The  right  to  equal  learning. 

The  right  to  equal  employment. 

The  right  to  equal  treatment. 

The  right  to  equal  justice. 

The  right  to  adequate  housing. 

The  right  to  vote. 

The  meditations  of  the  summer  convinced 
me  that  governments  of  themselves  cannot 
make  men  equal  or  remake  men  into  the 
beings  they  ought  to  be.  That  is  a  spiritual 
venture,  not  an  economic  and  political  one. 
A  change  from  democracy  to  either  socialism 
or  communism,  or  a  change  from  private 
capitalism  to  state  capitalism,  will  not  solve 
the  basic  problems  of  mankind;  It  merely 
shifts  the  areas  of  power. 

I  am  disturbed,  therefore,  when  church 
leaders  and  church  groups  seem  to  advocate 
socialistic  means  and  objectives  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  democracy,  and 
especially  the  problems  of  equality.  This  Is 
especially  true  when  certain  leaders  voice 
slogans  that  appear  logical  and  Christian, 
but  are  not.     Let  me  name  four: 

1.  "The  world  owes  every  man  a  living." 
No.  It  doesn't.  Christian  ethics  have  never 
said  so.  and  I  have  never  known  any  man 
worth  his  salt  who  has  claimed  siieclal  rights 
under  such  a  slogan.  It  is  the  cry  of  the 
lazy,  the  Inept,  and  the  failures.  Such  a 
slogan  is  a  far  cry  from  our  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  needy,  which,  of  course,  Is  our 

duty. 

2.  "Production  for  use.  and  not  for  profit." 
That  sounds  good,  but  it  is  as  phony  as  a 
Russian  promise.  It  is  profits  that  have  pro- 
duced the  blessings  of  our  Nation  and  en- 
abled her  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Profits  are  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  society.  When  the  state 
takes  over  under  the  slogan  of  "use.  not 
profits,"  men  lose  their  liberties  and  their 
standard  of  living.  Such  a  switch  merely 
augments  the  Insatiable  appetite  of  the  state. 

3.  "Human  rights,  not  property  rights." 
As  I  look  out  over  the  world,  one  thing  is 
clear:  Where  there  are  not  private  property 
rights,  there  are  no  human  rights.  Private 
property  rights  form  the  seedbed  In  which 
hioman  rights  matiu-e.  As  long  as  private 
property  rights  are  clear,  human  rights  will 
flourish. 

4.  "The  end  jvistifles  the  means."  Accord- 
ing to  Christian  ethics  the  statement  is  not 
true.  It  was  just  such  a  statement  that  pro- 
duced the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  tort\n-e 
of  the  martyrs,  the  burning  of  witches,  and 
the  denial  of  life  and  liberty  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  current  communistic  lands. 

Churchmen,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who 
seek  to  solve  the  problems  of  otir  society 
through  socialistic  processes,  rather  than 
democratic  ones  within  the  free  enterprise 
system,  are  heading  down  a  road  that  leads 
toward  darkness.  Only  by  enco\iraglng 
Christians  to  envy,  to  covet,  to  be  class  con- 
scious, to  foster  class  conflict,  and  to  approve 
stealing  and  even  murder,  can  such  objec- 
tives be  attained.  To  realize  them,  would 
bring  about  a  broad  denial  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  orderly  handling  of  social  problems. 
Whenever  we  as  a  chvirch,  an  educational 
system,  or  a  Supreme  Court  encoiu^ge  people 
to  misrepresent  facts,  to  use  foree  wrong- 
fully, to  flaunt  law  and  order,  and  to  stimu- 
late bitterness  and  hatred,  we  depart  from 
logic,  Americanism  and  Christianity. 

I  unhesltantly  oppose  the  use  of  socialistic 
and  communistic  methods  In  the  solving  of 
the  problems  of  our  free-enterprise  democ- 
racy. Our  problems  are  problems  of  hu- 
man nature  rather  than  of  economics  and 
sociology.  The  man  who  has  two  cars  Is 
not  preventing  another  from  having  one. 
The  man  who  earns  $50,000  a  year  Is  not 
robbing  him  who  receives  $300  a  month. 
The  man  who  owna  a  good  house  does  not 


thereby  force  another  man  to  dwell  In  the 
slums.  And  the  people  who  prosper  under 
our  system  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  prob- 
lems that  plague  the  lives  of  those  who  com- 
pose the  lower  25  percent  of  the  Nation. 
The  so-called  privileged  ate  not  always  a 
credit  to  either  church  or  state,  but  they 
are  not,  in  the  main,  parasites  on  the  body 
politic.  We  are,  therefore,  wrong  when  we 
damn  the  successful,  the  wealthy,  the  en- 
lightened, and  the  patriotic  In  order  to  gain 
what  we  call  equality. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  the  redistribution  of  wealth  will  not 
solve  the  human  problem  that  plagues  us. 
Wealth  Is  not  fairly  distributed  in  any  land 
under  the  sun;  it  never  has  been  and.  I  pre- 
8\ime,  never  will  be.  Nor  do  we  solve  social 
predicaments  when  we  blame  the  top  20 
percent  of  our  people  for  the  inequities  that 
seem  to  mark  the  80  percent. 

Nor  Is  It  logical  for  our  Government  to  be 
forever  emphasizing  the  neglected  duties  of 
the  employer,  while  Ignoring  cJmost  totally 
the  neglected  duties  of  the  rest  of  us.  The 
wealthy  have  many  sins  to  confess,  but  so 
do  we  all.  And  when  we  come  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  moving  from  private  capitalism  to 
state  capitalism,  and  the  listing  of  the  Bins 
of  democracy  while  Ignoring  its  multiple 
virtues,  and  assuming  that  virtue  resides  in 
the  have-nots,  but  not  in  the  haves,  I  can 
only  shake  my  head  at  the  presumed  wisdom 
of  such  positions. 

Let  no  one  hearing  my  voice  conclude  that 
I  am  speaking  as  a  have  or  a  defender  of  the 
haves.  Let  no  one  believe  that  I  am  uncon- 
cerned about  those  in  otir  midst  whose  rights 
are  often  ignored  and  whose  status  is  ques- 
tioned. I  am  not  blind  to  the  sins  of  the 
privileged  any  more  than  I  am  the  sins  of 
the  underprivileged.  The  business  leaders 
do  not  need  my  voice  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion; they  are  strong  defenders  of  them- 
selves. But  I  have  walked  the  roads  of  life 
with  men  of  aU  classes,  and  have  reached 
one  conclusion:  "There  Is  none  rlghteo\i8. 
no,  not  one."  We  are  all  bearers  of  the  tell- 
tale gray  of  selfishness.  The  5  o'clock 
shadow  Is  on  all  our  faces. 

The  Lord  I  love  and  serve  was  not  overly 
optimistic  about  himaanlty.  He  knew  man 
as  he  Is,  and  worked  with  him  for  what  he 
could  become.  He  ministered  to  the  multi- 
tude, teaching,  healing,  feeding,  encouraging, 
comforting,  but  He  never  assumed  that 
equality  was  part  of  the  h\unan  scene.  He 
talked  of  love  and  neighbor Uness,  but  not 
equality. 

Perhaps  that  Is  why  the  New  Testa- 
ment puts  the  emphasis  on  brotherhood 
and  not  equality.  It  emphasizes  respon- 
sibilities, not  privileges.  It  stresses  love 
toward  God  and  love  toward  neighbor. 
It  seeks  to  create  a  church  that  will  be 
brotherly  within,  and  concerned  for  those 
without.  It  urges  men  to  find  the  God-way 
to  selfhood,  success,  and  happiness,  and  offers 
a  heat-treated  cell  to  all  who  misuse  life, 
be  they  rich  or  poor. 

Paul,  In  his  letter  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 
denounced  the  lack  of  brothe-hood  within 
the  church,  and  \irged  men  to  be  concerned 
for  one  another,  but  he  did  not  assume 
equaUty  to  be  one  of  the  "must"  characteris- 
tics of  Christianity.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
love  without  differences,  but  love  In  spite  of 
them. 

The  church,  as  someone  has  said,  learned 
a  long  time  ago  that  It  Is  easier  to  create 
liberty  than  It  is  to  establish  equality.  It 
has  always  known  that  equality  can  only 
be  had  by  a  loss  of  certain  liberties.  If  men 
want  equality  above  all  else,  they  may  best 
find  It  In  communism.  If  men  want  Uberty 
and  a  fair  portion  of  equality,  they  must  turn 
toward  democracy. 

What  the  world  needs  Is  a  change  of  heart, 
a  change  of  climate  bom  of  faith  In  God.  a 
reaching  up  that  there  may  be  a  reaching 
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out  a  confession  that  produces  a  new  dedi- 
cation. This  governments  and  laws  canndt 
create  for  governments  and  laws  are  b\it 
the  reflection  of  the  standards  of  a  peoplt. 
Everything  In  social  Christianity  depends 
on  the  wise  use  of  possessions,  time  and  tal- 
ents and  only  when  we.  Christian  membeis 
of  a  democracy,  become  good  stewards  of  the 
things  that  bless  life  do  we  begin  to  mo«e 
in  the  direction  of  righteousness  and  JustlcB. 
peace  and  true  prosperity. 

LIBERTY    rraST THIN    KQUAUTT 

The  problem  of  equality  may  be  In  mar.y 
ways  the  greatest  problem  of  our  day.  V'e 
cannot  solve  It  by  government,  and  we  shall 
not  solve  It  en  masse.  Only  when  we  iw 
Christians  take  seriously  the  teachings  ar  d 
example  of  Jesus  shall  equality  and  liberty 
exist  without  detraction  or  subtraction. 
Only  when  we  stand  before  God  confesslmg 
our  needs  shall  we  be  empowered  to  meet  tlie 
needs  of  others. 

If  I  must  choose  between  Uberty  and 
equality.  I  must  choose  liberty  and  thon 
hope  and  work  for  equality,  for  such  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  Christian's  way. 
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Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  to  whl^h 
this  Senator  comes  is  that  there  is  <io 
legitimate  place  in  our  law  for  thdse 
forced-integration  bills.  The  only  thi^g 
this  sort  of  legislation  can  do  is  to  driVe 
a  firm  wedge  between  the  colored  and  t^e 
white  populations  of  this  Nation-^a 
wedge  of  fear,  ill  feeling  and  misundw- 
standing.  Such  laws  do  not  create  or  ex- 
pand rights;  instead  they  take  aw)ay 
rights  which  already  exist  among  ojur 
people. 

Mr.  President,  human  nature  has  not 
changed  during  my  lifetime  and  it  \^ill 
not  change  very  much— no  matter  how 
much  legislation  is  passed  on  this  si^- 
ject.  Such  legislation,  while  accomplish- 
ing nothing  of  a  positive  nature  wUl  most 
certainly  rob  this  Nation's  citizens  jof 
their  basic  freedoms  of  association  a^d 
privacy.  We  have  heard  all  too  little 
about  this  freedom  of  association  which 
has  been  so  dear  to  the  American  wayi  of 
life  since  our  beginnings  as  a  nation. 
Like  the  10th  amendment,  it  is  conven- 
iently forgotten  by  the  proponents!^ of 
this  legislation,  because  as  long  as  any- 
thing resembling  complete  freedom!  of 
association  remains  in  our  law,  there  i^ill 
be  no  place  for  major  parts  of  the  legis- 
lation we  have  before  us  today.  I 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  of  the  freedom  of  as- 
sociation at  any  length  or  have  seen  any- 
thing written  on  the  matter.  Frankly, 
I  have  seen  very  little  material  on  the 
subject,  probably  because  we  have  always 
viewed  it  as  too  basic  a  right  and  itoo 
fundamental  a  freedom  even  to  questiion 
its  existence  or  its  nature.  One  c(im- 
mentary  I  did  run  across  recently  mijeht 
be  of  interest  to  Senators.  It  appealed 
in  a  1957  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  read^  as 
follows:  j 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stktes 
on  June  17  last  added  to  the  Bill  of  Riihts 
of  the  Constitution  a  new  phrase — "poeti- 
cal belief  and  association." 

The  Court  said:  "Nor  can  the  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  of  speech,  press,  rellgioi^.  or 
political  belief  and  aasociatlon  be  abridged." 
The  words  "political  belief  and  assoclaUon" 
have  never  been  in  the  Constitution,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  a  definition  by  the  Supieme 
Court  of  what  Is  included  under  "poll  ;lcal 
belief  and  association.  ' 


We  are  ordered  now,  however,  to  accept  as 
the  "supreme  law  of  the  land"  this  edict 
from  the  Court : 

"Merely  to  summon  a  witness  and  compel 
him,  against  his  wiU,  to  disclose  the  nature 
of  his  past  expressions  and  associations  is  a 
measure  of  governmental  interference  in 
these  matters." 

This  means  that  the  citizen  who  knows,  for 
Instance,  through  his  "associations"  that 
members  of  a  so-called  political  party  are 
plotting  the  overthrow  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. Is  under  no  obligation  to  divulge  his 
knowledge  of  a  prospective  crime  of  treason. 
This  raises  a  significant  question:  Does 
such  Ironclad  protection  for  Communists 
and  subversives  extend  to  the  political  be- 
lief and  association  of  loyal  Americans? 

Many  workers,  for  example,  conscientiously 
hold,  as  a  right  of  political  belief  and  asso- 
ciation that  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  Join  a  labor  vmlon  organization — and.  of 
course,  labor  unions  are  In  politics.  But 
employees  are  forced  to  sacrifice  their  beliefs 
as  the  price  of  a  Job. 

Many  employers  hold,  as  a  right  of  "po- 
litical belief  and  association,"  that  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  dismiss  employees 
who  decline  to  Join  unions.  But  Federal  law 
today  compels  the  employer  to  dismiss  such 
employees  unless  they  are  willing  to  con- 
form to  the  "belief"  of  the  majority  In  a 
plant. 

May  we  assume  now,  therefore,  that  the 
right  of  association — which.  In  theory,  Is  a 
right  given  to  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer alike — cannot  hereafter  be  abridged 
and  that  this  provision  of  the  existing  law 
now  violates  the  first  amendment? 

What  shall  be  said,  moreover,  of  the  "com- 
pulsory process"  visited  on  the  employer  by 
the  same  statute  requiring  him  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  agents  of  a  majority  of 
his  employees?  The  employer  today  is  not 
permitted  to  recognize  any  minority  of  Indi- 
viduals who  may  wish  to  make  separate  ar- 
rangements with  him  for  compensation. 

Since  by  mere  fiat  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  Constitution  Is  now  so  readily  amended. 
It  would  appear  logical  to  petition  the  Court 
to  add  Just  a  couple  more  words  so  that  the 
phrase  will  read:  "political,  economic  and 
sociological  belief  and  association." 

An  economic  or  sociological  right  Is  as 
precious  as  any  political  right.  Indeed,  the 
three  are  Inseparable. 

As  for  sociological  belief  and  association, 
the  supreme  Court  can  hardly  forget  that  It 
specifically  emphasized  "sociological"  con- 
siderations when  It  ruled  In  1954  In  favor  of 
mixed  schools.  Sociology  can  be  regarded 
now  as  a  part  of  political  science,  anyway. 

Surely  citizens  who  band  together  to 
choose  the  companions  for  their  children  in 
public  schools  are  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  that  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  now  are  to  enjoy.  Should 
not  "freedom  of  association"  be  applicable 
also  to  education  generally?  Is  It  to  be 
limited  solely  to  the  professors  and  teachers 
and  not  granted  to  the  parents  or  to  the 
students  themselves? 

If,  for  instance,  some  citizens  wish  to  join 
with  others  In  establishing  mixed  schools 
for  their  children,  should  not  this  right  of 
association  be  respected,  along  with  the 
right  of  a  community  to  provide  separate 
but  equal  facilities  so  that  all-white  asso- 
ciations and  aU-Negro  associations  can  be 
preserved  through  processes  of  volition 
rather  than  compulsion? 

For  if  freedom  of  association  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  Constitution,  this  free- 
dom should  be  available  to  the  millions  of 
citizens  who  never  have  faltered  in  their 
faith  In  the  American  system  of  government. 
It  shovild  not  be  confined  to  those  who  now 
have  been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  the 
right  to  advocate  publicly  the  forcible  over- 
throw  of   our   Government  and    to   conceal 


their  association  with  a  political  party  hav- 
ing secret  alliances  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment that  is  hostile  to  lis. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Supreme  Covirt.  which 
now  has  become  virtually  a  legislative  body, 
will,  as  Congress  does,  respect  the  right  of 
petition. 

May  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  the  United 
States  listen  to  the  pleas  of  the  people  and 
apply  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
all  citizens,  so  that  not  Just  a  few  thousand 
Commimlsts  but  everybody  may  enjoy  free- 
dom of  association. 
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sciences    guide    them    away    from    acts    of 
racial  discrimination  In  every  field. 
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I  digress  to  say.  as  one  who  fought 
for  his  country  and  comes  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation  where  the  disloyal 
elements  represent  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  population,  that  I  resent 
the  Supreme  Court  assuring  greater 
rights  for  those  who  would  destroy  our 
country  than  for  those  who  would  pre- 
serve it. 

strictly  on  principle,  there  Is  theoretically 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  denied  a 
Job  by  reason  of  his  color  If  he  Is  as  capable 
as  a  white  applicant,  or  why  he  should  be 
denied  hotel  accommodations  solely  because 
of  race.  But  this  theory  runs  up  against  an- 
other basic  principle— the  right  of  a  busi- 
nessman to  choose  his  customers  or  his  em- 
ployees on  whatever  basis  he  wishes. 

The  30  States  which  have  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws  on  their  statute  books  have  not 
been  able  to  wipe  out  discrimination,  and 
neither  will  the  Federal  Goverrunent  be  able 
to  do  It.  This  was  the  experience  with  the 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
manufactvu-e  and  sale  of  Intoxicating  llqucri. 
National  prohibition  simply  couldn't  be  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  law  officers  or  courts  as 
against  local  sentiment.  The  citizen  could 
not  be  compelled  to  drink  only  what  the 
Government  told  him  he  could  drink— non- 
alcoholic beverages.  This,  too.  was  publi- 
cized by  chxuchmen  and  lawyers  as  a  moral 
Issue.  After  13  years— during  which  law  en- 
forcement generally  broke  down — the  Con- 
stitution was  amended  to  permit  the  St'ites 
to  handle  the  problem  as  beet  they  could. 

The  Nation  Is  going  through  another  such 
crisis,  and  It  may  mean  years  of  strain  in 
law  enforcement  as  the  Fereral  Government 
tries  to  deal  with  the  mess  that  Is  bound 
to  be  created. 

Many  companies,  for  Instance,  which  have 
always  hired  some  Negroes  complain  that 
in  certain  categories  they  cannot  get  com- 
petent applicants.  Still  they  are  accused  of 
discrimination  and  threatened  with  picket- 
ing. 

Agitation  in  a  worthy  cause  does  draw  at- 
tention to  neglected  fields  of  legislation. 
But,  to  be  successful,  the  measures  must 
gain  the  compliance  of  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens—not imposed  by  coercion  but  won  by 
persuasion. 

Freedom  of  association  comes  when  in- 
dividuals win  their  way  by  their  own  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  their  capacity  to  mingle 
congenially  with  others  on  a  basis  of  mu- 
tual respect.  There  are  plenty  of  whites 
who  aren't  hired  and  who  are  t\u-ned  away 
because  they  do  not  seem  personally  to  fit 
Into  a  particular  Job.  There  are  plenty  of 
whites  who  are  not  Invited  to  other  peo- 
ple's homes  or  Into  clubs  because  today, 
as  always,  human  beings  select  their  own 
friends  and  associates.  Sometimes  the 
process  of  selection  Involves  an  Injustice  or 
unfairness.  But  freedom  of  association 
is  essential  to  a  well-ordered  society  and 
will  not  be  repealed  by  a  generalized  demand 
for  equal  rights  to  Jobs  or  in  public  accom- 
modations. 

The  problem  of  the  future  is  to  preserve 
the  right  of  selection  while  at  the  same 
time  all  citizens  are  urged  to  let  their  coa- 


Mr.  President,  besides  the  dilution  of 
our  freedom  of  association,  one  more 
basic  and  most  fundamental  right  being 
removed  by  this  legislation  is  the  right  to 
own  property  in  the  true  sense  of  own- 
ership. .  .^ 
The  right  to  own  and  use  property  to 
make  profit  provide  the  basic  economics 
of  private  enterprise  under  capitalism. 
This  should  be  among  the  most  invio- 
late of  all  our  rights.  But  now  we  are 
told  that  by  the  personal  interpretation 
of  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  own  and  use  one's  own 
property  will  be  removed  wherever  a  dis- 
crimination is  shown. 

Yet  the  term  "discrimination  is  never 
defined.  It  is  left  open  to  the  most  ri- 
diculous and  harassing  definitions  that 
can  be  conjured  up  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
or  by  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission.  We  have  the  entire  weight 
of  the  Federal  Government  alined 
against  the  property  owner  and  the  em- 
ployer without  our  once  having  tried  to 
define  the  terms— such  as  "discrimina- 
tion"—by  which  the  Government  enters 
the  controversy,  and  on  which  it  bases 
its  heavy-handed  regulation. 

It  is  hardly  prudent  for  us  to  adopt 
such  drastic  bills  merely  on  the  basis  of 
findings  that  various  racial  differentia- 
tions exist  and  without  regard  for  the 
individual's  right  to  own  and  operate  his 
personal  property   as  he  sees  fit. 

Such  action  would  violate  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  fundamentals  of  capital- 
ism It  would  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America. 
At  a  time  when  communism  and  capital- 
ism are  locked  In  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle, with  the  right  to  own  property  as 
the  principle  ingredient  of  that  strug- 
gle we  should  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  dilute  in  the  slightest  our  constitu- 
tional right  to  own  and  operate  property. 
Let  us  not  make  a  tragic  error  in  the 
mistaken  name  of  conferring  civil  rights. 
This  section  on  public  accommodations 
throws  many  fundamental  American 
civil  rights  right  out  the  window. 

Mr  President,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  equity  courts  there  has  always  been 
a  strict  protection  of  property  rights. 
Most  <;onstitutional  historians  will  tell 
you  that  the  Constitution  was  drafted 
with  the  primary  goal  of  securing  and 
protecting  property  rights.  But  I  say 
that  the  way  this  legislation  is  worded, 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a  law 
which  will  permit  the  Attorney  General 
to  single  out  any  businessmen  and  pro- 
ceed to  pummel  their  rights  of  privacy 
and  property  to  death. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President.  I  make  no 
pretense  at  being  an  authority  in  matters 
of  legal  and  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, but  I  do  lay  claim  to  a  reasonably 
souiid  imdersUnding  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  imderlying  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  Therefore,  being 
firmly  convinced  that  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  now  under  consideration  would 
have  the  effect  of  dangerously  undermin- 
ing the  system  of  personal  liberty  and 
private  property  rights  which  are  basic 
ex 383 


to  the  American  way  of  life,  as  well  as 
infringing  further  on  States  rights,  my 
remarks  today  are  intended  as  an  appeal 
to  reason. 

I  simply  cannot  believe,  it  is  the  wiU  oi 
the  American  people  that  a  network  of 
special  privileges  for  one  minority  group, 
created  at  the  expense  of  the  traditional 
freedoms  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens, 
should  be  written  into  law.  Nor  can  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  wish 
for  the  Congress,  no  matter  what  the 
pretext  may  be,  either  to  ignore  or  at- 
tempt to  nullify  clearly  stated  provisions 
of  the  Constitution. 

Certainly,  every  American  has  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  let  alone  in  the 
operation  of  his  business,  so  long  as  his 
operations  are  carried  on  in  an  orderly 
manner.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  the  authority,  tmder  the  Con- 
stitution, to  tell  the  individual  citizen 
the  persons  with  whom  he  must  asso- 
ciate, and  require  his  compliance,  or. 
either,  how  he  must  use  his  property,  or 
whom  he  can  or  cannot  serve  in  his 
business  establishment. 

No  person  can  conscientiously  deny.  I 
believe,  that  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  a 
fundamental  right,  and  one  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  free  society.  And  if  this  is 
so,  as  surely  it  is,  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  deny  this  basic  right  to  the 
citizen,  which  would  prevent  the  indi- 
vidual from  choosing,  or  deciding  upon, 
the  persons  he  will,  or  will  not.  serve  in 
his  place  of  business,  no  matter  what 
type  of  business  it  may  be.  is  to  take  a 
destructive  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
elimination  of  all  freedoms  and,  in  do- 
ing this,  to  bring  domination  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  individual  lives 
of  all  Americans. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  see  nothing 
disturbing  in  the  fact  that  if  we  can 
tell  a  man  who  he  can  serve  and  who  he 
must  admit  in  his  hotel  or  motel,  then 
certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  at  some  future  date,  another  group 
will  succeed  in  convincing  a  majority  of 
the   elected   representatives   that   Con- 
gress must  dictate  what  can  be  served, 
the  price  that  can  be  charged,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  will  be  served;  and 
perhaps  even  the  type  of  sheets  that  will 
be  used  in  the  motels,  the  kind  of  soap 
that  will  be  used  in  the  lavatories,  the 
kind  of  rugs  that  will  be  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  the  kind  of  materials  with 
which  the  hotel  or  motel  must  be  built. 
Mark  my  words  and  mark  them  well; 
if  this  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  those 
who  today  are  clamoring  the  loudest  for 
these  alleged  rights,  will  be  the  first  to 
clamor  that  this  proposal  is  depriving 
them  of  their  rights— for  they  are  vest- 
ing in  the  Federal  Government  the  last 
vestige   of   personal   rights   and    States 
rights.    This  proposal  does  more  to  re- 
make the  nature  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment than  any  proposal  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Nation. 

I  shall  vote  against  it.  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  others  who  have  the  sincere 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  at  heart  will 
vote  against  it.  But  I  am  not  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  commonsense  and  cool 


analysis  will  prevail  in  the  atmosphere 
that  exists  today.  But  there  will  come  a 
day.  just  as  surely  as  I  am  standing  here, 
when  those  who  support  this  proposal 
will  wish  that  they  could  recast  their 
vote  in  the  negative. 

I  have  received  messages  from  small 
businessmen  from  all  over  the  Nation 
who  have  asserted  that  if  people  of  a 
certain  race — whom  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  force  upon  them— should  come 
into  their  places  of  business,  the  trade 
upon  which  they  depend  for  economic 
success  would  cease,  and  they  would  lose 
their  business.  This  destruction  of  one's 
business  is  as  much  an  invasion  of  one's 
private  business  enterprise  as  if  the  Gov- 
ernment set  fire  to  the  building  in  which 
the  business  was  housed.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  this  legislation  would 
make  the  taking  perfectly  legal. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  Members 
supporting  this  legislation,  in  order  to 
bring  in  every  argument  for  its  passage, 
talk  about  our  image  before  the  rest  of 
the  world,  arguing  that  what  we  have 
not  done  is  being  used  against  us  all  over 
the  world,  et  cetera.    I,  as  one  Member 
of  the  Senate,  am  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  being  told  that  we  must  pass  prac- 
tically every  piece  of  radicsd  social  leg- 
islation that  comes  before  this  body  be- 
cause, if  we  do  not,  it  will  create  a  bad 
image  all  over  the  world.   If.  after  spend- 
ing billions  upon  billions  and  then  more 
billions  on  our  world  image,  we  have  been 
unable  to  create  a  favorable  picture,  it  is 
high  time  that,  relative  to  H.R.  7152  at 
least,  we  stop  paying  homage  to  this 
false  god  of  our  so-called  world  image — 
especially  when  every  step  we  take  to- 
ward passage  of  this  bill  is  another  sub- 
tle step  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
very  system  we  wish  to  make  look  so 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Proponents   of   this    legislation    have 
been  pressured  by  those  who  have  called 
the  88th  Congress  a  do-nothing  Congress 
for  having  delayed  so  long  in  acting  on 
these  nefarious  bills.    But.  in  this  Sena- 
tor's opinion,  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  when 
it  delays  and  attempts  to  stifle  action  on 
proposals  which  are  bound  to  bring  ruin 
to  our  system  of  government  by  allowing 
our  rights  of  privacy  and  property  to  be 
overrun.     I  should  like  to  point  out  a 
comment  made  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Brown,  former  head  of  the 
History  Department  at  Roanoke  College. 
It  is  entitled  "Do  Nothing  Congress  or 
Guardian  of  Freedom."  I  ask  Senators  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  interesting 
comments  offered  by  Dr.  Brown  and  to 
ask  themselves  if  perhaps  he  is  not  cor- 
rect in  his  thesis: 

When  the  1964  national  election  campaign 
gets  underway  some  of  the  candidates  will 
be  shouting  here  and  there  that  the  88th 
Congress  was  a  "Do-nothing  Congress."  In 
my  opinion  that  designation  of  the  longest 
Congress  in  peacetime  will  be  improper, 
unfortunate  and  untrue.  In  fact  the  88th 
Congress  was  not  only  a  busy  Congress,  but 
one  that  was  definitely  aware  of  a  trend  in 
this  Nation  that  should  be  challenged  and 
checked  in  keeping  with  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

The  reference  is  to  the  trend  that  permits 
the  executive  department  and  Its  courts  to 
make  the  laws  that  should  be  emerging  from 
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the    legislative    department    empowered    qy 
the  "fathers"  to  legislate  for  the  needs  df 
all   the  people  all  the  time.     The  struggle 
that  went  on  in  the  88th  Congress  was  n<>t 
an   inept  desire   to  bloclc   legislation   but  la 
courageous  desire  to  prove  to  itself  and  t 
people  that  too  much  of  the  legislation 
the  last  30   years   has  been  set   up  by  t 
Chief    Executive    or    handed    down    by    t 
Nation's    high    courts,    the    membership 
which  the  President  appoints  and  in  a  lar|fe 
iiieasure  controls.    In  short,  the  Congress  hi  is 
grown  tired  of  receiving  the  bills  to  be  passed 
instead   of   creating   them   according   to   its 
best  Judgment.    The  legislators  in  both  Hou  5e 
and  Senate   were  elected  by   the   people    io 
formulate  the  necessary  laws  for  the  guldan:e 
of  "We  the  people"  and  not  to  simply  recei  le 
and  stamp  them  as  they  flow  in  from  tie 
White    House    and    the    courts — hence    tie 
rebellion  of  the   88th   Congress  soon   to    3e 
called  a  "Do-nothing  Congress." 

The  88th  Congress  also  concluded  that  on 
people— a  too  much  governed  people— need  ;d 
a  rest  from  ntimerous  regulations,  having  tie 
force  of  law.  now  flowing  in  from  almcst 
every  branch  of  the  executive  department. 
No  doubt  some  one  alerted  this  Congress  (to 
remember  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  Dem- 
ocrat who  believed  in  and  advocated  a  mini- 
mum of  legislation  for  a  Democratic  society. 
Jefferson  had  great  faith  in  the  peoplfe's 
Judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  projer 
legislation  and  Judicial  activity  in  a  govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  people.  Whether  a  till 
sent  in  will  have  the  proper  effect  on  human 
liberties  and  well-being  should  be  of  griiat 
concern  to  any  Congress. 

Therefore,  instead  of  calling  the  88th  Ccjn- 
gress  a  "Do-nothing  body."  the  Ameriaan 
people  should  recall  that  the  Povindlng  I'a- 
thers  carefully  considered  the  need  foi^  a 
separation  of  powers  and  gave  the  lawmak- 
ing power  to  the  Congress — not  to  the  exe(  u- 
tlve  department  and  Its  branches.  Ttiis 
Congress,  therefore,  did  much  to  check  i  he 
growing  power  of  the  executive  which  seems 
determined  to  turn  this  land  into  a  wel- 
fare state  In  which  the  people  would  no 
longer  use  their  Judgment,  but  be  forced  by 
spurious  laws  to  follow  the  Chief  Executive 
into  a  leveling-off  process  where  the  rich 
would  feed  the  poor  and  all  the  peojiles 
everywhere  would  be  graded  as  equals:  In 
QUI  old  fashioned  and  highly  competitive 
economy  which  has  made  this  Nation  great 
and  the  envy  of  the  less  fortunate  peoples 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  sort  of  life 
would  be  exceedingly  dreary. 

This  Congress,  instead  of  doing  nothing, 
has    asked    some    very    pertinent    questions 
about  the  policy  of  this  Nation's  federalized 
bureaucratic  regime  to  continue   the  prac- 
tice of  trying  to  buy  friendships  from  ttose 
peoples  around  the  world  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept our  way  of  life — only  our  money — vlth 
the  conclusion  that  If  we  continue  to  spend 
our  money  to  revive  our  enemies  the  more 
we  will  wreck  our  own  integrity  and  our  will 
to  resist  those  foreign  principles  and  inter- 
ests that  would  drag  us  down  to  their  l(vel. 
The  final  conclusion,  therefore,  would  s»em 
to  be  that  the  88th  Congress  should  be  com- 
plemented as  a  thoughtful  and  coiu-agious 
Congress  for  throwing  a  roadblock  against 
those  executive  philosophies  and  forces    hat 
are  leading  the  American  people  away  from 
their  constitutional  rights  of  yesteryear  into 
a  life  of  compromise,  weakness,  and  Indeci- 
sion— with   glorious   promises   to   succoi    all 
people  everywhere  who  may   be  In  trojble 
whether   they  profess   to   be   friend   or  foe. 
No  wonder   the   do-nothing  Congress    (noon 
to  be  so  labeled)   refused  to  honor  a  pick- 
age  of  bills  calculated  to  lead  us  away  Irom 
our  constitutional  moorings. 

We  shall  live  to  thank  the  88th  Con|;ress 
for  Its  timely  Intervention  In  behalf  of  our 
constitutional  rights  as  free  men  and  women. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  read  that  com- 
mentary from  a  very  thoughtful  author; 
and  I  only  hope  the  outcome  of  this 
debate  will  prove  that  he  was  correct. 

My  worry  at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
is  that,  despite  all  our  efforts  to  defeat 
this    proposed    legislation,    substantial 
parts  of  it  may  yet  be  passed  by  this  body 
and  signed  into  law.   Why  am  I  worried? 
Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  because, 
in   my  considered  opinion,  the   powers 
which  this  bill  would   give  are  so  far 
reaching,  so  all  encompassing,  and  so 
imdermining  of  personal  freedom  and 
private  enterprise  that  I  do  not  believe 
a  Member  of  this  Senate  can  truly  fore- 
see the  ultimate  effects  of  its  enactment. 
If  this  bill  were  enacted  into  law— and 
the  powers  conveyed  therein  would  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible— the 
future    of    democratic    government    in 
America  would  be  greatly  endangered. 
In  the  guise  of  insuring  civil  rights,  the 
bill  extoUs  civil  wrongs;  it  fosters  unrest; 
and  it  puts  a  premium  upon  mob  de- 
mands. 

By  all  odds,  this  is  the  most  iniquitous, 
liberty -destroying  proposal  that  has  ever 
been  reported  to  Congress  by  one  of  its 
committees.  In  a  way.  I  am  almost 
happy  this  bill  was  deprived  of  its  proper 
and  legal  privilege  of  going  to  a  Senate 
committee.  The  committee  system  on 
this  side  of  the  Congress  is  perhaps  better 
off  without  the  smell  of  this  sort  of  pro- 
posed legislation  on  its  hands.  Even  in 
the  days  of  the  Reconstruction — when 
the  wrath  of  the  congressional  radicals 
was  poured  upon  the  South — nothing  so 
far-reaching  or  so  devastating  to  Ameri- 
can freedoms  was  ever  conceived  by  those 
who  sought  to  implement  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  bill  before  us  is 
a  toned-down  version  of  a  more  extreme 
proposal  which  had  been  pending  for 
many  months  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  press  has  made  much  of  the 
assertions  that  this  measure  is  a  com- 
promise between  more  rigid  proposals 
and  no  bill  at  all.  Nothing  could  be 
much  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  bill  has  not  been  toned  down.  The 
whole  underlying  principle  is  the  same. 
The  objectives  are  the  same.  It  still 
regiments;  it  still  projects  the  Federal 
arm  of  power  into  areas  where  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  it  to  go.  The 
political  purposes  which  the  bill  would 
serve  are  still  active  and  forceful;  and.  m 
my  opinion,  therein  lies  the  basis  for  this 
entire  issue. 

The  architects  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation did  their  work  well;  I  shall  have 
to  concede  at  least  that  to  them.  There 
Is  not  very  much  in  the  way  of  private 
rights  and  freedoms  that  is  not  touched. 
Every  segment  of  society,  every  facet 
of  our  free  enterprise  system,  and  every 
nook  and  cranny  in  the  country  could 
be  policed  and  regimented  by  the  Federal 
Goverriment.  under  the  powers  contained 
in  these  proposals. 

Every  business  in  America  would  be 
affected  in  some  way.  and  the  rights  of 
the  businessman  under  our  private  en- 
terprise system  would  be  undermined. 


The  strangest  thing  about  the  whole 
matter  is  that  much  of  this  despotism 
over  individuals  and  their  rights  of  pri- 
vacy and  property  is  pegged  on  the  14th 
amendment.    As  I  read  the  14th  amend- 
ment, that  provision  in  our  Constitution 
speaks  only  in  terms  of  State  action. 
The  amendment  provides  in  very  clear 
and    very    explicit    language    that    "no 
State"  shall  deny  any  person  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.     But.  by  some 
stroke  of  the  pen  which  this  Senator  fails 
to  understand,  the  authors  of  this  title 
have  sought  to  control  individual  action 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  commerce 
power— which   is  appropriate— but  also 
on  the  basis  of  the  14th  amendment— 
which  applies  only  to  State  action.    By 
definition,  this  title  employs  a  fiction, 
in  order  to  assume  that  individual  action 
somehow  is  State  action.    We  are  asked 
to  provide  that  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
custom  or  usage  in  a  community  which 
has  been  tolerated  or  fostered  at  some 
point  by  a  public  official,  then  any  action 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  proprietor 
which  happens  to  be  consistent  with  It. 
is  tantamount  to  State  action. 

There  are  in  our  law  books  numerous 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  assert 
that  the  14th  amendment  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  individual  invasion 
of  individual  rights,  Mr.  President.  The 
Court  has  already  said  that  we  cannot, 
by  using  the  14th  amendment,  step  In 
and  dissolve  an  individual's  rights  to  pri- 
vacy and  property,  on  the  ground  that 
through  the  individual  exercise  of  these 
rights  he  has  discriminated  against  some 
other  individual. 

I  wish  to  read  to  Senators  two  brief 
paragraphs  from  two  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  second  one  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  in  1963. 

In  the  case  of  Burton  against  Wil- 
mington Parking  Authority,  the  Court 
said  the  Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S.  3 
(1833).  embedded  in  our  constitutional 
law  the  principle  that — 

The  action  Inhibited  by  the  first  section 
(equal  protection  clause)  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment 18  only  such  action  as  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  that  of  the  States.  That  amend- 
ment erects  no  shield  against  merely  pri- 
vate conduct,  however  discriminatory  or 
wrongful. 

In  the  case  of  Peterson  v.  City  of 
Greenville,  373  U.S.  244  (1963) .  the  Court 
stated  that  "individual  invasion  of  in- 
dividual rights"  is  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  14th  amendment,  and  pri- 
vate conduct  abridging  individual  rights 
does  no  violence  to  the  equal  protection 

clause 

So  Mr.  President,  in  that  case,  handed 
down  not  more  than  1  short  year  ago. 
the  Court  asserted  that  as  far  as  individ- 
ual actions  are  concerned,  we  have  no 
right  to  peg  such  a  law  as  the  proposal 
found  in  title  H  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment Let  me  repeat,  we  have  no  con- 
stitutional right  to  pass  such  a  law. 

If  we  are  asked  to  enact  this  sort  of 
provision  by  relying  on  the  already 
bloated  and  overexpanded  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  we  should  at 
least  put  the  language  of  the  proposal 
into  commerce-clause  terminology.  At 
present  it  Is  plainly   14th  amendment 
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terminology  that  forms  the  framework  of 
title  II.  I  think  there  should  be  adopted 
to  this  bill  a  number  of  amendments 
such  as  the  ones  proposed  by  Congress- 
man Edwin  Willis  during  the  House  de- 
bates. As  an  example,  he  suggested, 
correctly,  and  wisely,  that  to  keep  this 
section  constitutional,  we  should  change 
the  wording  of  section  201(b)(1)  to 
read: 

Any  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establlsh- 
mej>t  which  predominantly  provides  lodging 
to  interstate  travelers — 

And  so  forth.  This  would  peg  the  bill 
on  the  commerce  clause,  from  which  it  is 
alleged  to  come,  and  would  remove  from 
it  any  reference  to  the  14th  amendment, 
which  obviously  does  not  belong  in  it. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  every  time  the 
Senate  passes  a  bill,  it  should  have  a 
very  clear  understanding  as  to  what 
basis,  and  upon  what  delegated  power, 
we  are  proceeding.  This  should  be  par- 
ticularly true  of  legislation  so  important 
and  so  far  reaching  as  H.R.  7152. 

So  the  first  item  in  opening  debate  on 
title  II  should  be  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
this  question:  Upon  what  delegated 
power,  in  the  Constitution,  is  title  II 
allegedly  based?  The  proponents,  of 
course,  rely  on  the  so-called  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  on  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  order,  in  turn,  to  bring  in  hotels, 
motels,  and  other  establishments  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Ctovermnent. 
reliance  is  placed  primarily  upon  the 
commerce  clause.  But  what  power  un- 
der the  commerce  clause  is  delegated  to 
the  Congress? 

The  Constitution  itself  is  very  simple 
on  this  point.  It  says  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States.  It 
does  not  cover  all  commerce.  It  must 
be  commerce  among  the  several  States. 
We  can  only  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. We  cannot  regulate  intrastate 
commerce. 

Let  me  read  the  language  employed  in 
the  bill  so  that  Senators  can  understand 
the  thrust  of  what  is  said  there.  Sen- 
ators will  note  that  there  are  only  three 
brief  sentences  which  are  used  as  a  de- 
vice by  the  bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress  over  this  wide  range  of  pri- 
vate business  enterprises. 

The  first  of  these  is  found  in  section 
201(b)(1)  to  which  I  referred  a  few 
minutes  ago.  It  states  that  this  act 
shall  apply  to  "any  inn.  hotel,  motel,  or 
other  establishment  which  provides  lodg- 
ing to  transient  guests."  To  whom? 
To  transient  guests.  Such  an  establish- 
ment is  defined  as  ipso  facto  and  auto- 
matically "affecting  interstate  com- 
merce." 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
the  test  is  not  interstate  commerce.  The 
sole  test  for  a  hotel,  inn,  or  lodginghouse 
to  be  included  is  if  it  provides  lodging 
to  transient  guests. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  interstate 
travel.  It  means  that  if  one  travels  from 
one  town  in  his  State  to  another  town  3 
miles  away  and  wants  to  stop  at  a  lodg- 
ing place,  he  is  a  transient  guest. 


What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
even  If  one  does  not  cater  to  and  does 
not  have  interstate  travelers,  he  is  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  this  bill  as 
it  now  reads,  we  will  have  taken  a  giant 
step  toward  the  day  when  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  intrastate  commerce. 
That  day  is  not  far  in  the  future  if  we 
are  so  willing  to  ignore  the  standards 
of  action  that  the  Constitution  sets  for 
us.  The  overtones  of  this  kind  of  action 
can  and  will  reap  a  bitter  harvest  in 
years  to  come,  if  we  do  not  awaken  now 
to  the  need  to  protect  our  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  privacy  from  wholesale  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  Senator  belongs  to  a  group  in 
this  country  who  happen  to  believe  that 
it  Is  not  constitutional  to  tell  a  man  who 
has  invested  his  personal  savings  in  a 
hotel  or  motel  or  some  other  facility 
that  he  must  accommodate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  views  in  this  matter 
without  any  remuneration  back  to  that 
man  who  has  invested  his  personal  sav- 
ings. There  are  other  ways  to  make  ade- 
quate facilities  available  and  in  a  way 
more  acceptable  to  the  individuals  who 
wish  to  use  them. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  many 
a  Negro  traveling  the  highways  of  Amer- 
ica and  having  some  difficulty  finding 
adequate  accommodations  for  himself 
and  his  family.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  difficulties  makes  it  constitutionally 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
step  in  and  to  deny  property  owners 
along  his  route  their  basic  rights. 

What  this  Nation  needs  to  solve  such 
situation  is  what  one  House  Member  has 
called  a  voluntary  accommodations  act. 
What  the  Government  needs  to  do  is  to 
assist  people  to  find  housing  and  other 
facilities  that  are  needed  by  providing 
for  Federal  financing  of  loans  at  low 
rates  or  at  no  rates  of  interest  to  people 
who  would  establish  motels,  hotels,  and 
other  needed  facilities.  Such  legislation 
would  protect  the  freedom  of  associa- 
tion and  the  rights  of  privacy  and  prop- 
erty which  form  so  integral  a  part  of  this 
Nation.  Such  a  plan  would  assure  ade- 
quate housing,  motel,  hotel,  and  eating 
accommodations  for  all  people  in  the 
United  States,  would  do  away  with  the 
atmosphere  of  apprehension  or  ill  will 
now  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  A  Negro  could  have  the  as- 
surance of  a  safe  and  sound  night's  sleep, 
and  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  com- 
pulsive and  probably  unconstitutional 
legislation  introduced  by  administration 
leaders. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  such  a  loan  pro- 
gram would  in  the  final  analysis  cost 
much  less  to  finance  than  the  cost  of  en- 
forcing this  so-called  public  accorrmio- 
dations  section  of  the  bill  promises  to 
cost.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  both  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  begin  thinking  of  alterna- 
tive approaches  in  which  this  would  not 
be  the  case. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Senators  a  ques- 
tion: 

Do  Senators  who  are  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill  believe  that  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals should  go  to  the  point  where  the 


Government  through  this  means  will  de- 
stroy the  income  and  the  property  and 
perhaps  force  into  bankruptcy  those  who 
have  worked  and  saved  and  earned,  in 
order  "to  help  interstate  commerce"? 

If  so,  then  we  have  vastly  different 
concepts  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  Under  this  law  and  the  conse- 
quences that  will  follow  in  its  wake,  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  this  country 
will  be  subject  to  massive  reshaping  and 
remolding  at  the  hands  of  Federal  In- 
junctive power. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  talking 
at  length  about  property  and  property 
rights.  Senators  should  ask  themselves 
what  is  "property."  In  its  strict  legal 
sense,  "property"  signifies  that  dominion 
or  indefinite  right  of  user,  control,  and 
disposition  which  one  may  lawfully  ex- 
ercise over  particular  things  or  objects. 
As  so  used,  the  word  signified  the  sum  of 
all  the  rights  and  powers  incident  to 
ownership.  So  defined,  property  is  com- 
posed of  certain  constituent  elements. 
Including  the  imrestrlcted  right  of  use. 
enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  the  particular 
subject  of  property.  Owners  of  real 
estate  have  the  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  use,  lease  and  dispose  of  it  for 
all  lawful  purposes.  The  right  of  free 
and  untrammeled  use  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses is  fundamental  arid  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  sum  total  of  all  of  the  foregoing 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  fore- 
going illustrations  of  the  meaning  of 
property  and  property  rights  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  free  and  competitive  enter- 
prise system,  just  as  the  sum  total  of  the 
foregoing  constitutional  provisions  deal- 
ing with  individual  rights  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  civil  rights.  And  under  our 
Constitution  we  can  no  more  protect  in- 
dividual rights  by  impairing  or  destroy- 
ing property  rights  than  we  can  protect 
property  rights  by  impairing  or  destroy- 
ing Individual  rights.  Nor  can  one  free- 
dom be  advanced  or  protected  by  impair- 
ing or  destroying  others. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  draws  under  Federal 
control  inns,  hotels,  motels,  and  other 
lodginghouses,  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
lunchrooms,  soda  fountains,  gasoline  sta- 
tions, motion  picture  houses,  concert 
halls,  theaters,  sports  arenas,  stadiums, 
and  other  places  of  exhibition  and  enter- 
tairmient. 

Having  named  these  categories  of  pri- 
vate business  establishments,  the  bill  adds 
a  "catchall"  category.  Any  retail  estab- 
lishment in  which  one  of  the  foregoing 
categories  of  business  places  Is  located, 
or  any  retail  establishment  located  in 
any  of  these  categories,  is  covered. 
Therefore,  if  a  lunchcounter  Is  In  a  drug 
store  or  a  department  store,  the  entire 
store  Is  covered.  If  a  doctor  or  lawyer 
has  an  office  In  a  hotel  building,  he  is 
covered  under  many  circumstances. 

In  executive  session,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral expressed  concern  about  the  broad 
coverage  of  the  subcommittee  substitute. 
He  said: 

What  businesses  are  covered  by  this  pro- 
vision (In  the  subcommittee  substitute)  are 
xinclear — I  have  no  objection  to  broadening 
the  bill's  reliance  on  the  14th  amendment  or 
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broadening  its  scope  If  the  CongrcBS  eo  d^ 
sires  But  invoking  the  14th  amendmeTit 
eenerally  is  no  substitute  for  specifying  those 
establishments  which  Congress,  enacting  na- 
tional law  to  solve  a  national  problem,  in- 
tends to  cover. 

Title  n  is  said  to  be  based  on  two  co  i- 
current  constitutional  provisions.  Tie 
foregoing  enumerated  establishments  aire 
found  by  Congress  to  be  "places  of  pub  ic 
accommodation"  and  are  covered,  first,  if 
they  affect  interstate  commerce,  or  sec- 
ond, if  segregation  is  "supported"  ay 
State  action.  The  word  "supported"  is 
defined  as  meaning  that  segregate  m. 
first  "is  carried  on  under  color  of  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulations,  custokn, 
or  usage,  or  second,  is  required,  fost^rfed, 
or  encouraged  by  action  of  a  State." 

The  constitutional  grounds  utilized 
title  n  reflect  new  extremes  in  the 
tempted  application  both  of  the  con- 
merce   clause  and  of  he   14th  amerd- 

ment.  ^   ,     , 

Senators  will  be  hearmg  a  great  d^al 

about  the  commerce  clause  in  the  C<^n 

stitution.    The    exact    clause    reads 

follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu!  ate 

commerce  among  the  several  States. 

That  is  all  the  clause  provides.  It 
does  not  provide  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  commerce.  It 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  po'ver 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev(  ral 
States.  In  other  words,  Congress  can- 
not regulate  intrastate  commerce;  it  :an 
only  regulate  interstate  commerce,  ^ind 
the  commerce  clause  does  not  say  triat 
Congress  has  the  right  to  reguate 
habits,  customs,  human  behavior,  moials. 
or  attitudes;  it  can  only  regulate  inter- 
state commerce. 

Senators  will  hear  about  court  Ciises 
concerning  the  manufacture  of  g(^ds 
and  farming  operations,  and  so  ion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  courts  have 
gone  far  in  this  field.  But  one  can  at 
least  see  and  feel  com  and  wheat;  he  can 

the 
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measure  and  buy  these  grains  by 
ton.  and  he  can  put  them  in  a  truck  3r  a 
boxcar  and  ship  them  across  State  lines. 
But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  what  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  would  twist  i  the 
commerce  clause  to  mean.  I  ask  iven 
Senators  who  are  not  lawyers  to!  re- 
member the  simple  provision  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  imder  the  commerce 
clause— that  is,  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States. 

In  respect  of  "commerce."  titl;  II 
indulges  the  presumption  that  "tran- 
sients" generate  "commerce,"  and  that 
offers  to  serve  travelers  affect  "com- 
merce" in  the  area  of  the  14th  am?nd- 
ment  and  the  concomitant  requirement 
of  some  sort  of  State  action;  but  this 
provision  touches  on  matters  which  nave 
nothing  to  do  with  affirmative  acticn  by 
a  State.  In  both  respects,  title  II  con- 
stitutes a  novel  and  dangerous  experi- 
ment in  political  theory.  Its  adoption 
could  work  a  revolutionary  change  in 
the  existing  balance  of  Federal-1  state 
relationships. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  attempted 
utilization  of  the  14th  amendmenti  and 
the  commerce  clause  to  support  ti  le  n 
cannot  be  defended  on  constitutional 
grounds.     Senators  are  well  aware  qf  the 


decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Civil  Rights  cases.  109  U.S.  3,  which  held 
squarely  and  unequivocally  that  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1875,  entitled  "An  act  to 
protect  all  citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal 
rights"  and  proposing  to  do  exactly  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  by  title  II,  was 
unconstitutional  and  could  not  be  sup- 
ported under  the  14th  amendment. 

Since  my  guess  is  as  good  as  anyone 
else's,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  reason 
no  effort  was  made  to  base  the  1875 
statute  on,  or  to  justify  it  under,  the 
commerce  clause  was  the  feeling  that 
there  was  far  less  chance  to  support  its 
constitutionality  on  the  commerce  clause 
than  there  was  to  have  its  constitution- 
ality upheld  under  the  14th  amendment. 

One  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
affirming the  principles  announced  in 
the  Civil  Rights  cases  is  that  of  Burton 
v  Wilmington  Parking  Authority,  365 
U.S.  715,  6  L.  ed.  2d  45  (1961).  in  which 

the  Court  said :  , ,  ooo . 

The-Civil  Rights  cases.  109  U.S.  3  (1833). 
"embedded  in  our  constitutional  law"  the 
principle  "that  the  action  Inhibited  by  the 
first  section  (equal  protection  clause),  the 
14th  amendment  is  only  such  action  as  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  States.  That 
amendment  erects  no  shield  against  merely 
private  conduct,  however  discriminatory  or 
wrongful." 

As  late  as  May  20,  1963,  in  Peterson  v. 
City  of  Greenville.  373  U.S.  244,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

■Individual  Invasion  of  individual  rights" 
is  not  within  the  purview  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  "private  conduct  abridging  in- 
dividual rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equal 
protection  clause." 

In  his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Peter- 
son case,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said: 

Freedom  of  the  individual  to  choose  his 
associates  or  his  neighbors,  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  flt.  to  be  irra- 
tional, arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjust  in 
his  personal  relations  are  things  all  entitled 
to  a  large  measure  of  protection  from  gov- 
ernmental Interference. 

In  1959  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  Howard 
Johnson,  268  Fed.  2d  845,  847,  stated 
clearly  this  well-recognized  rule  when 
it  said: 


This  argument  fails  to  observe  the  impor- 
tant distinction  between  activities  that  are 
required  by  the  State  and  those  which  are 
carried  out  by  voluntary  choice  and  without 
compulsion  by  the  people  of  the  State  in 
accordance  with  their  own  desires  and  social 
practices.  Unless  these  actions  are  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  some  positive  provi- 
sion of  State  law  they  do  not  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  pending  complaint.  The  license  laws 
of  Virginia  do  not  fill  the  void. 

It  is  clearly  unconstitutional  to  bottom 
any  claim  of  Federal  control  of  State  ac- 
tion upon  custom  or  usage  involving  acts 
which  constitute  merely  private  conduct. 

The  attempt  to  base  Federal  regulation 
of  public  accommodations  upon  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause  is  equally  un- 
constitutional. 

The  broken  package  doctrine  is  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Dahnke-Walker  Co.  v.  Bondurant.  257 
U.S.  282.  290,  as  follows: 

Where  goods  in  one  State  are  transported 
into  another  for  purposes  of  sale,  the  com- 
merce does  not  end  with  the  transportation. 


but  embraces  as  well  the  sale  of  the  goods 
after  they  reach  their  destination,  and  while 
they  are  in  the  original  packages. 

The  claim  that  the  intrastate  sale  or 
renting  of  goods  which  have  moved  in 
interstate  commerce  is  in  itself  interstate 
commerce  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  long  line 
of  cases  illustrated  by  the  statement  of 
Mr  Justice  Brandeis  in  Pacific  States 
Box  &  Basket  Co.  v.  White,  296  U.S.  176, 
80L.  ed.  138: 

The  operation  of  the  order  is  Intrastete. 
beginning  after  the  interstate  movement  of 
the  containers  has  ceased,  and  after  the  orig- 
inal package  has  been  broken. 

That  the  basis  used  in  this  bill  to  at- 
tempt to  transform  intrastate  commerce 
into  interstate  commerce  is  untenable,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
quoted  above,  Williams  v.  Howard  John- 
son, 268  F.  2d  845  (1959),  as  follows: 

We  think,  however,  that  the  cases  cited  are 
not  applicable  because  we  do  not  find  that  a 
restaurant  Is  engaged  In  interstate  commerce 
merely  because  in  the  course  of  its  business 
of  furnishing  accommodations  to  the  general 
public  It  serves  persons  who  are  traveling 
from  SUte  to  State.  As  an  instrument  of 
local  commerce,  the  restaurant  is  not  subject 
to  the  constitutional  and  statutory  pro- 
visions discussed  above  and,  thus,  is  at  liberty 
to  deal  with  such  persons  as  it  may  select. 
See  also  Elizabeth  Hospitals,  Inc.  v. 
Richardson.  269  F.  2d  167,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 
in  1959,  which  cites  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  supporting  the  rule  as 
follows: 

We  think  that  the  plaintiffs  operation  of 
a  hospital,  to  include  rendition  of  hospital 
services    to    some   persons   who    came   from 
outside  the  State,  is  no  more  engaging  in  in- 
terstate commerce  than  was  Dr.  RiggaU  in 
rendering  medical  services   to   persons   who 
likewise  came  from  other  States.     The  fact 
that  some  of  the  plaintiff's  patients  might 
travel  in  interstate  commerce  does  not  alter 
the  local  character  of  plaintiff's  hospital.     If 
the  converse  were  true,  every  country  store 
that  obtains  its  goods  from  or  serves  cus- 
tomers residing  outside  of  the  State  would 
be  selling  in  interstate  commerce.    Uniform- 
ly,  the   courts   have   held    to   the   contrary. 
ALA  Schechter  Poulty  Corp.  v.  United  States. 
1935,  295  U.S.   495,   55   S.   Ct.  837.   79  L.  Ed. 
1570;  Lawson  v.  Woodmere,  4  Cir.  1954.  217  P. 
2d   148    150;  Jewel  Tea  Co.  v.   Williams.  10 
Cir      1941     118    F.    2d    202.    207;    Lipson   v. 
Soc'ony-VMmum  Corp..  1  Cir..  1937.  87  F.  2d 
265.  267,  certiorari  granted  300  U.S.  651.  57 
S   Ct   612   81  L.  Ed.  862.  certiorari  dlEmissed 
301  U.S.  711.  57  S.  Ct.  788.  81  L.  Ed.  1364. 


In  this  Senator's  opinion,  Congress 
cannot  constitutionally  enact  a  statute 
converting  intrastate  commerce  into  in- 
terstate commerce,  as  is  here  proposed, 
without  upsetting  every  one  of  the  orig- 
inal "unbroken  package"  cases  and  their 
long  line  of  successors. 

If  Congress  has  the  supposed  power 
over  hotels,  motels,  and  lodging  houses 
here  sought  to  be  asserted,  then  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  regulate  them  in 
every  respect,  even  as  to  the  rates  they 
can  charge  for  rooms.  If  Congress  can 
say  what  guests  they  must  take,  then  it 
can  say  what  rates  they  must  charge  for 
their  rooms,  or  even  can  tell  them  what 
they  can  put  on  their  bill  of  fares,  and 
maybe  not  to  serve  things  that  are  ob- 
jectionable to  certain  pjeople. 


If  Congress  can  make  a  finding  that 
the  business  of  these  private  and  inde- 
pendent operators  constitutes  "places  of 
public  accommodation,"  then  we  may  as 
well  make  a  finding  that  such  private  and 
independent  businesses  are  "affected 
with  a  public  interest"  and  regulate  them 
like  public  utilties.  guarantee  them  a 
return  on  their  investment,  or  maybe 
just  run  them  by  the  GhDvernment. 

In  the  teeth  of  previous  rulings  of  the 
courts  to  the  contrary,  title  n  undertakes 
to  order  that  from  here  on  the  14th 
amendment  shall  mean  that  the  pri- 
vate owner  of  a  place  of  business,  such 
as  a  restaurant  and  many  others,  can- 
not choose  his  customers. 

Despite  previous  court  decisions,  and 
beyond  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  commerce  clause  itself,  title  II  un- 
dertakes to  regulate  intrastate  commerce 
and  to  make  a  finding,  intended  to  be 
binding  on  the  courts,  that  the  activities 
of  the  owner  of  a  private  establishment, 
such  as  a  local  hamburger  stand,  a  local 
gasoline  station,  or  a  local  grocery  store 
constitutes  interstate  commerce. 

Before  discussing  how  and  on  what 
basis  all  of  this  is  to  be  accomplished, 
let  us  consider  certain  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  dealing  with 
both  civil  rights  and  property  rights. 

We  must  and  do  respect  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  individual— the  5th  amend- 
ment and  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  14th  amendment,  and  the 
15th  amendment,  upon  all  of  which  civil 
rights  are  based. 

But  certainly  without  putting  them 
above  those  dealing  with  individual 
rights,  we  must  also  respect  and  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  property  rights,  upon  all 
of  which  our  system  of  free  and  competi- 
tive enterprise  is  based. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  leaves  title  II,  I  wonder  if  he 
will  yield  to  me  for  a  question  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  way  the  Senator  pre- 
sented his  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  cited  the  1883  case,  one  of  the 
so-called  civil  rights  cases,  in  which  the 
Senator  pointed  out  that  the  Court 
clearly  held  that  the  14th  amendment 
gave  Congress  no  power  whatsoever  to 
enact  legislation  based  upon  private 
rights  and  the  invasion  of  private  prop- 
erty, that  it  had  to  be  a  State  action  to 
be  controlled;  otherwise,  the  amend- 
ment was  not  effective. 
In  the  Senator's  research 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  at  that  point  to  say 
that  the  case  has  been  affirmed  and  re- 
affirmed. It  was  reaffirmed  not  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  was  to  be  my  second  ques- 
tion. In  the  Senator's  research,  did  he 
find  any  case  that  overruled  it  or  even 
detracted  from  it  one  bit?  Rather,  it 
has  been  affirmed  en  down  to  the  present 
day? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Lovusiana.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  case,  no  authority  anywhere 
for  the  contrary  position.  I  found 
nothing  to  breach  that  position. 

The  Senator  knows  that  those  who 
seek  to  assert  this  power  contend  that 
they  can  support  it  on  the  commerce 
clause  rather  than  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment. But.  as  I  point  out  in  the  course 
of  my  presentation,  and  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Supreme  Court  has  always 
known  of  the  existence  of  the  commerce 
clause.  The  Supreme  Court  of  100  years 
ago  or  2  years  ago.  or  any  time  in  be- 
tween, when  it  passed  on  cases  in  which 
someone  urged  that  he  could  do  these 
things  because  of  the  14th  amendment, 
could  have  upheld  him,  on  the  ground 
that  while  he  did  not  have  power  under 
the  14th  amendment,  the  commerce 
clause  gave  the  Government  that  power ; 
but  the  Senator  knows  the  Court  never 

did. 

The  people  who  make  the  argument 
that  the  provision  is  constitutional  and 
based  on  the  14th  amendment  did  so  be- 
cause they  knew  that  the  commerce 
clause  would  be  a  weak  reed  upon  which 
to  lean.  So  the  Court  never  thought 
much  of  it  and  neither  did  those  who 
were  making  the  argument  that  they 
could  act  under  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  therefore  se- 
lected the  other  way.  either  under  the 
civil  rights  case  of  1883  or  the  Howard 
Johnson  case  of  1959.  one  of  the  two 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  com- 
merce clause,  and  stated  that  the  com- 
merce clause  was  always  applicable,  and 
that  it  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this 
kind  of  case  or  legislation.    Is  that  not 

correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  absolutely  correct.  The  businesses  we 
are  talking  about  are  not  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  has  no  power  to  regu- 
late them  in  the  manner  proposed.  It 
does  not  have  the  power  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  because  the  businesses  are 
not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
does  not  have  the  power  to  do  so  imder 
the  14th  amendment,  under  the  casesr 
which  have  been  decided  on  the  basis 
of  the  14th  amendment  as  late  as  last 
year. 

I  object  to  some  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi;  but  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  would  really  have  to  re- 
verse its  own  decisions  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  contrary  result.  Therefore, 
when  we  oppose  the  bill  we  are  uphold- 
ing our  oath  as  Senators,  in  which  we 
swore  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Any- 
one who  makes  the  kind  of  assault  on 
the  Constitution,  as  is  being  made  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  is  in  my  opm- 
ion  in  direct  violation  of  his  own  oath 
as  a  Senator.  I  leave  each  Senator  to 
be  the  judge  of  his  own  conscience;  but 
before  a  Senator  votes  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  I  suggest  that  he  look  at  the 
oath  he  swore  when  he  became  a  Sen- 
ator, to  protect  and  preserve  the  Na- 
tion and  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  If  he  voted  for  this 
bill  he  would  be  voting,  in  my  opinion, 
for  what  is  clearly  an  unconstitutional 
act.  In  doing  so  he  would  be  making 
an  assault  upon  the  Constitution. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. Of  course,  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
is  up  to  each  Senator  to  be  the  final 
judge  of  his  own  duty  and  his  own  con- 
science. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  he  felt  that  this 
was  an  encroachment  on  the  Consti- 
tution, it  would  be  his  duty  to  reject  the 
bill,  rather  than  to  let  the  courts  make 
a  decision  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the 
things  that  keeps  me  happy  is  that  from 
time  to  time,  when  I  have  fears  for  the 
future  of  this  country,  I  indulge  myself 
in  the  presumption  that  perhaps  the 
other  fellow  is  right  and  I  am  mistaken. 
In  this  case,  however,  I  cannot  see  it 
that  way. 

I  do  not  seek  to  disparage  the  views 
of  others  who  take  the  contrary  posi- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  based  on  what 
the  Constitution  provides,  and  on  the 
precedents  up  to  this  date,  I  feel  that 
I  would  be  violating  my  oath  of  office  if 
I  were  to  vote  for  the  bill,  because  I 
would  be  voting  for  what  in  effect  would 
destroy  the  Constitution.  We  should 
not  present  that  kind  of  act  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  We  should  not  try  to 
force  that  kind  of  outrage  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  s^eld. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Merely  to  buttress 
the  Senator's  argument,  I  should  like  to 
read  briefly  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Robert  Kermedy, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  on  July  1: 

We  recognize  that  in  1883  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  civil  rights  cases  (109  U.S. 
3),  that  Congress  did  not  have  power,  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  privately  owned  places  of 
public  accommodation,  and  that  Congress' 
power  under  that  amendment  is  only  over 
discrimination  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  a  State. 


The  Attorney  General  said  further: 
The  1883  decision  has  not  t>een  overruled 
and  remains  the  law  of  the  land. 

He  further  stated: 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  rely  primarily 
on  the  commerce  clause. 

In  fairness.  I  should  say  that  he  later 
said: 

I  happen  to  feel  that  if  this  law  were 
predicated  on  the  14th  amendment,  it  would 
be  declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  only  possible  interpretation  we 
can  give  to  that  statement  is  that  the 
Attorney  General  thought  the  Supreme 
Court  would  reverse  itself,  as  it  has  on 
other  matters.  However,  he  pointed  out 
further  that  there  was  disagreement  on 
that  subject.    He  said: 

For  instance,  the  Solicitor  General  feels 
that  it  makes  far,  far  more  sense  to  base  this 
on  the  commerce  clause  than  on  the  14th 
amendment.  There  are  others  who  feel  the 
same  way. 

I  will  not  quote  all  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  with  reference  to  this  point. 
However,  he  upholds,  in  substance,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  says  that  it 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,   and 
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therefore,  for  that  reason,  this  provlsior 
is  based  on  the  commerce  clause.  j 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is  this: 
Based  on  the  testimony  and  on  the  cases 
and  on  the  continuation  of  the  holdings 
is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
be  a  State  action  of  some  kind  on  tha 
part  of  the  State  before  any  law  can  b^ 
bottomed  on  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  no 
the  least  doubt  about  it.  That  is  ho 
the  law  stands.  The  Supreme  Court  ha 
held  that  to  be  the  law  as  late  as  last 
year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  thos^ 
decisions  the  proposed  law  would  be  an 
unconstitutional  act.  ! 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  get  th 
Senator's  opinion  on  one  other  point.  I 
Mississippi  there  is  a  statute  which  doe 
not  require  the  separation  of  the  races  i 
a  restaurant.  It  provides,  in  fact,  tha 
a  person  can  serve  whom  he  pleases.       1 

Further  it  permits  the  proprietor  of 
restaurant  to  put  up  a  sign  to  the  effec 
that  he  reserves  the  right  to  choose  hi; 
own  customers. 

My  question  is.  If  an  altercation  wer 
to  occur  between  the  proprietor  and 
person  who  sought  to  be  a  customer^ 
and  the  proprietor  asserted  his  right  \A 
choose  his  customers,  and  had  to  cal^ 
the  police  in  order  to  maintain  order  ii| 
his  establishment,  would  that  action  bj 
a  State  policeman  give  validity  to  a  law 
which  we  might  enact,  if  the  bill  werii 
passed,  in  an  effort  to  regulate  a  pro 
prietor  to  the  extent  of  saying  whom  hit 
would  have  to  serve  in  that  restaurant" 
The  calling  of  a  policeman  to  preservi 
order  is  no  more  than  the  calling  of  th 
policeman  into  a  man's  home,  or  callin 
him  out  in  the  street  or  into  a  store  o 
out  on  the  sidewalk.  It  is  merely  th 
preservation  of  law  and  order.  Any  per 
son  who  is  attacked  or  wronged  has  th 
right  to  call  the  police.  If  the  bill  shoul 
be  passed,  it  would  be  possible  for  th 
authorities  to  try  to  make  this  kind  o 
situation  a  State  action  on  the  groun 
that  the  man  has  called  the  police, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  coming  into 
restaurant  and  the  proprietor  of  th 
restaurant  having  to  call  the  police. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  bellev 
that  the  argument  that  a  State  actio^ 
was  involved  because  a  person  migh"" 
have  to  call  the  police  in  order  to  main 
tain  peace  and  harmony  and  tranquillit 
or  to  protect  his  property,  is  really 
very  tenuous  argument.  It  is  a  ridicu 
lous  basis  upon  which  to  assert  that  Sta 
action  is  involved  and  that,  therefor^, 
in  some  way  the  private  discrlminatior 
involved  was  a  State  action.  It  woul 
be  ridiculous  to  so  hold. 

If    such    a    decision    were    made, 
course,  everything  would  be  subject 
Federal     regulation     under     the     14t 
amendment,  for  one  could  say  that,  b 
cause  a  State  has  a  law  dealing  wit 
sanitation,  and  because  everyone  in 
city  enjoys  sanitary  facilities,  therefoije 
everyone  who  uses  the  sanitary  facilities 
is  subject  to  State  regulation.  J 

The  same  thing  could  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  a  building  code  governing  tne 
construction  of  buildings  in  a  city,  anjd 
even  in  rural  areas,  because  the  construa- 
tion  of  an  edifice  requires  that  it  be  buijt 
according  to  the  building  code,  anid 
therefore  a  State  action  is  involved 


The  same  thing  could  be  said  of  a 
State  itself,  namely,  that  every  person 
living  in  the  State  would  be  automati- 
cally subject  to  State  action. 

The  Senator  knows  what  the  decisions 
have  held.  They  have  been  correct  and 
have  been  accepted.  They  hold  that  if 
a  person,  by  law,  tries  to  require  a  per- 
son not  to  serve  persons  of  a  particular 
race,  or  to  require  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  that  is  a 
State  action  which  is  null  and  void,  and 
cannot  be  enforced.  However,  a  private 
person  has  a  right  to  discriminate  in  any 
way  he  wishes. 

When  the  Senator  was  discussing  a 
related  point  earlier  in  the  debate,  I 
said  that  if  it  is  contended  that  the  14th 
amendment  prevents  a  person  from  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  for  the  mere  reason  that  the 
State  has  something  to  do  with  an  ac- 
tion, the  contract  of  marriage  would 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  proposed 
legislation  because  it  is  regulated  by 
State  law.  A  number  of  things  in  the 
marriage  union  are  spelled  out  under 
State  law,  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
the  husband,  the  rights  of  the  wife,  the 
rights  of  the  children,  and  the  rights  to 
property  that  result  from  the  marriage. 

Therefore  it  could  just  as  well  be  con- 
tended that  a  person  loses  his  right  to 
choose  his  mate,  when  he  marries,  be- 
cause the  State  has  a  law  that  requires 
a  license  in  order  to  marry.  Naturally 
the  Court  could  not  be  expected  to  up- 
hold that  kind  of  ridiculous  proposition. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  Court  is 
not  going  to  uphold  such  doctrine.  But 
that  is  the  kind  of  ridiculous  proposition 
that  could  be  injected.  It  could  not  be 
any  more  illogical  than  the  suggestion  of 
those  who  say  it  is  a  State  action  when  a 
person  in  his  private  capacity  decides  to 
whom  he  is  going  to  serve  a  meal,  because 
he  is  relying  on  law  enforcement  to  pro- 
tect his  property. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  might  give  another 
illustration.  Not  only  has  the  Senator 
answered  the  question;  he  also  gave  the 
opinion  that  if  those  cases  should  stand 
up  on  the  ground  that  a  State  action 
was  involved  if  the  police  came  to  re- 
store order,  there  would  be  a  universal 
application  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
everybody.  If  a  man  going  in  a  church 
door  to  worship  should  have  an  alterca- 
tion of  any  kind  and  it  was  necessary  to 
call  the  police,  the  14th  amendment 
would  apply.  Is  not  that  a  good  illustra- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  14th  amendment  could 
be  applied  to  innumerable  things  to 
which  it  was  never  intended  to  apply,  If 
one  wished  to  use  that  sort  of  ridiculous, 
farfetched  argument  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  14th  amendment  into  play. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  out  these  cases  so 
clearly  and  that  he  also  has  examined 
the  Howard  Johnson  case,  which  has 
really  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  in  a  way.  The  Court  denied 
certiorari  in  that  case,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari  clearly  implies 
that  it  afiflrmed  the  lower  court,  which  in 


turn  was  relying  on  a  100-year-old  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  continue  to  listen  to  his  speech, 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  placing  his  finger  on  the 
real  point  involved  in  the  attempt  to  mis- 
use the  14th  amendment  in  ways  that 
were  never  intended,  and  for  pointing  out 
so  clearly  that  this  is  an  unconstitutional 
proF>osal.  It  is  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  one  of  the  strong, 
impelling  reasons  why  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  bill  should  not  be  agreed  to.  The 
bill  is  both  morally  wrong  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  people 
under  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  President,  title  n  enters  a  com- 
pletely new  field  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  has  been  sufficient  dis- 
cussion of  title  II  today,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  show  that  this  is  a  wide,  broad,  and 
sweeping  extension  of  the  area  of  power 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  employs 
for  enforcement  the  sanction  known  as 
government  by  injunction.  Why  Is  that 
important? 

Not  only  is  this  an  extension  of  Fed- 
eral power  by  a  stretching  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  and  a  stretching 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
clause;  and  not  only  does  it  deprive  a  cit- 
izen when  he  is  proceeded  against  by 
his  Government  of  the  protection  guar- 
anteed to  all  citizens  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  beyond  that 
the  phraseology  of  this  title  is  fuzzy  and 
without  definitive  bounds.  It  is  vague 
and  ambiguous  in  its  dispensation  of 
enormous  power,  so  much  so  that  not  one 
of  us  here  today  can  possibly  foresee  its 
ultimate  limits. 

At  this  point  in  our  deliberations,  I 
think  it  is  the  clear  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility of  each  Member  of  this  great 
Senate  to  take  a  serious,  sober  look  at 
precisely  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
here.  We  should  make  an  honest  analy- 
sis of  what  the  consequences  of  this  mat- 
ter are  likely  to  be.  For  if  we  misjudge 
what  we  are  doing  and  if  we  misjudge 
the  nature  of  the  aftermath  of  our  de- 
cision, we  can  only  hope  to  produce  trag- 
edy, lawlessness  and  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  necessary  and  vital  that  we  con- 
fine our  actions  to  the  expansion  and  not 
the  contraction  of  constitutional  rights. 
And  let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "civil  right"  which  is  not 
also  a  "constitutional  right";  and  if  an 
alleged  right  cannot  be  found  to  exist 
under  the  Constitution  itself  it  does  not 
rank  as  a  civil  right. 

We  should  remind  ourselves,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  within  our  constitutional 
authority  or  our  legislative  power  to  dole 
out  to  the  public  anything  outside  the 
scope  of  constitutional  rights.  We  have 
not  been  empowered  by  the  great  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  to  grant  extra- 
constitutional  rights  to  any  group — 
especially  when  such  action  serves  to 
weaken  or  to  abandon  the  established 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of 
other  groups.    Senators  should  be  pre- 
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pared  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  real- 
ization that  it  is  neither  within  our  pur- 
pose nor  our  authority  to  transform  pri- 
vate social  and  economic  relationships 
into  public  ones. 

As  I  have  said  before  and  as  I  shall  say 
again,  it  would  be  comforting  indeed  to 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  legislation 
to  know  that  every  one  of  its  proponents 
had  pledged  to  himself  that  he  would 
vote  for  nothing  which  would  imdermine 
this  Nation's  continued  status  as  a  con- 
stitutional democracy.  In  a  constitu- 
tional democracy  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  create  a  right 
which  is  not  intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  to  dissolve  rights  which  do  exist 
under  the  language  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  Yet  this  is  what  H.R.  7152 
asks  us  to  do  under  the  guise  of  the  com- 
merce clause,  which  was  never  intended 
for  such  purpose. 

This  bill  goes  way  beyond  what  was 
ever  intended  by  the  commerce  clause. 
It  goes  way  beyond  what  the  Supreme 
Court  ever  agreed  to  do  or  in  my  opin- 
ion ever  would  agree  to  do  under  the  14th 
amendment.  In  other  words,  it  simply 
opens  up  the  door  to  changing  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  does 
absolute  violence  to  the  basic  concepts 
of  the  law  under  which  we  now  live.  It 
destroys  the  prohibition  against  the  im- 
pairment of  the  right  to  contract.  Yet 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  gotten  up 
on  this  floor  and  have  said  that  we  must 
extend  these  powers  and  give  people 
rights  against  other  people,  which  ac- 
tually works  as  a  reverse  denial  of  rights. 

PropKjnents  cite  many  cases  to  show 
how  the  scope  of  the  commerce  clause 
has  been  expanded  by  judicial  interpre- 
tation in  recent  years.  True,  there  are 
many  decisions  which  hold  that  certain 
transactions  were  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  none  of  these  decisions  go 
nearly  so  far  as  do  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  think  everyone 
else  knows  that  insofar  as  this  restaurant 
situation  is  concerned,  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  cover  every  restaurant  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Why  do  they 
not  say  so  in  the  bill  and  be  fully  honest 
about  it?  There  is  not  a  restaurant  in 
the  United  States  that  would  be  exempt 
under  the  language  of  this  bill  as  It 
stands.  "We  know  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
state conmierce  definitions  in  the  past, 
and  we  know  there  is  not  a  restaurant 
anywhere  that  would  not  be  covered.  So 
why  do  we  not  say  that?  Why  mislead 
the  people  and  lull  them  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security? 

Can  we  not  all  see  that  within  a  few 
short  months  or  a  few  short  years  at 
most  the  courts  will  have  expanded  the 
scope  of  this  already-outrageous  bill  In 
the  same  degree  as  it  has  already  ex- 
panded the  original  scope  and  intent  of 
the  commerce  clause?  Even  on  its  face, 
title  II  represents  a  fantastic  extension  of 
the  commerce  clause;  and  once  the  courts 
get  hold  of  the  matter,  there  will  be  abso- 
lutely no  bounds  to  the  scope  of  title  n. 
Let  Senators  make  no  mistake  about 
that.  They  are  not  voting  for  the  lan- 
guage of  title  n  merely  as  it  appears  on 
paper — broad    and   unconstitutional   as 


that  language  might  be.  They  are  vot- 
ing for  much,  much  more  than  this, 
when  they  stop  to  realize  what  the  courts 
will  most  certainly  do  with  such 
language. 

Here  is  a  salient  point  that  I  think 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  ought  to 
think  about — namely,  that  the  bill  would 
vest  in  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  powers  never  before  en- 
joyed by  any  officer  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  That  may  sound  all  right  to 
some  at  the  present  time,  and  they  may 
say,  "Oh,  we  are  on  an  emotional  trend, 
and  we  have  to  protect  John  Doe  here, 
and  Richard  Roe  there."  But  let  me 
point  out  that  if  this  proposed  law  were 
ever  put  on  the  statute  books,  it  would 
siffect  a  lot  of  little  people  who  do  not 
have  the  wherewithal  to  hire  the  attor- 
neys that  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  economic  disaster. 
They  would  say  to  their  Members  of  Con- 
gress. "We  have  been  descended  upon  by 
Federal  officers  and  by  young  attorneys 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  our  busi- 
ness and  we  need  your  help — we  have  to 
have  your  help."  I  predict  that  Sen- 
ators who  vote  for  this  bill  will  rue  the 
day  they  failed  to  heed  my  warning. 

Senators  may  be  Interested  in  hear- 
ing some  of  the  comments  I  have  already 
received  from  some  of  these  little  people 
from  outside  my  State  who  already  are 
beginning  to  sense  what  would  be  in  store 
for  them  if  this  bill  were  ever  enacted. 
I  shall  be  pleased  now  to  quote  from  a 
few  of  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
persons  who  live  outside  the  South.  I  be- 
lieve the  letters  of  this  sort  which  I  am 
receiving  are  indicative  of  the  sort  of  mail 
other  Senators  are  receiving,  and  show 
that  many  people  throughout  the  Nation 
do  not  approve  of  the  bill,  and  that  the 
more  they  learn  about  it,  the  more  they 
disapprove  of  it. 

The  first  letter  I  shall  read  has  come 
to  me  from  Dr.  F.  J.  Babb,  of  Stockwell, 
Ind.: 

Dear  Senatoe  Long:  I  have  today  written 
letters  to  my  Indiana  Senators,  Habtke  and 
Bath,  informing  them  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Civil   Rights  Act  of  1963. 

I  am  writing  you  to  Inform  you  of  this 
fact,  and  to  ask  that  your  reported  uncer- 
tainty might  be  influenced  In  the  direction  of 
opposition  to  this  legislation. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  this  is 
as  advertised — 90  percent  Federal  regimen- 
tation and  only  10  percent  civil  rights — and 
that  the  enemies  of  America  have  duped 
many  vmthlnking  people  Into  supporting 
this  act  on  an  emotional  basis,  and  that 
many  others  have  very  simply  failed  to  pay 
any  attention. 

I  feel  certain  that  you  will  find  much 
more  support  from  your  constituents  in  op- 
pKMltlon  to  this  leglslatlofn  than  from  voting 
in  favor  of  It. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  listen 
to  the  urglngB  of  a  nonconstituent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  intend  to  interrupt  his  speech  be- 
cause I  have  been  listening  to  his  re- 
marks with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  But 
I  thank  him  for  calling  to  my  attention 


the  fact  that  one  of  my  constituents  has 
been  corresponding  with  him.  That  may 
be  a  quid  pro  quo  in  response  to  some  of 
the  correspondence  my  constituents  have 
been  receiving  from  organizations  out- 
side the  State  of  Indiana  that  are  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  bill  defeated.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  debate  the  va- 
lidity of  some  of  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  and  others.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  the  recipient  of  such  letters,  but  a 
great  deal  of  mail  has  been  coming  into 
Indiana  from  outside  our  State.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  some  of  the  corre- 
spondence is  fiowing  from  Indiana  to 
other  areas.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
brought  the  fact  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor has  been  very  pleased  to  see  the  very 
large  amount  of  protest  against  the 
forces  which  generated  the  bill.  The 
Senator  knows  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
was  generated  by  the  mobs  marching  in 
the  streets.  President  Kennedy  had 
made  the  statement  that  no  additional 
civil  rights  legislation  was  needed,  and 
he  did  not  expect  to  recommend  any. 
Subsequent  to  that  statement  the  pro- 
fessional race  agitators  started  to  stir 
up  the  marchers. 

After  some  time  the  pressure  became 
so  great  that  the  President  felt  he  had 
to  place  himself  in  the  forefront  of  the 
procession.  Poor  Mayor  Daley  of  Chi- 
cago attempted  to  lead  the  procession 
and  he  was  almost  booed  off  the  stand, 
the  mob  feeling  that  he  had  not  been 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  what  the  groups 
had  been  demanding.  They  proceeded 
to  take  charge. 

In  some  of  the  northern  cities  they 
took  charge  in  such  an  effective  manner 
that,  for  example,  seven  colored  folks 
were  able  to  tie  up  the  traffic  on  the  Tri- 
borough  Bridge,  and  the  police  were 
afraid  to  haul  them  off  to  jail  in  the 
paddywagon.  People  outside  the  South, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  South,  know  that 
some  of  those  people  have  been  so  em- 
boldened that  the  police  will  not  stand 
up  to  them.  In  New  York  they  are  now 
demanding  that  a  plan  for  racial  balance 
be  carried  out.  That  plan  provides  that 
in  areas  where  there  are  predominantly 
colored  schools  or  white  schools,  the 
authorities  should  determine  what  the 
appropriate  racial  balance  would  be,  and 
then  proceed  to  haul  two-thirds  of  the 
colored  children  from  what  had  been 
predominantly  a  colored  school  to  a 
school  which  had  been  predominantly 
white,  and  in  the  same  manner  to  haul 
two -thirds  of  the  whites  to  the  pre- 
dominantly colored  school. 

I  presume  the  Senator  noticed  that 
on  a  cold,  snowy  day  in  New  York  City 
15,000  white  mothers  got  out  and  pro- 
tested. I  have  heard  that  half  a  mil- 
lion whites  have  joined  in  a  covmter 
protest  to  the  mobs  marching  and  tak- 
ing over.  It  could  happen  even  in  In- 
diana. 

Incidentally,  I  have  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  both  the  Senator  and  his 
State.  My  mother  was  born  in  Indiana. 
She  was  one  of  the  few  Democrats  In 
that  State  at  one  time.  They  found  that 
there  was  more  to  their  liking  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  they  returned 
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to  the  land  of  their  forebears  and  residec 
there.  But  I  have  a  great  admiratior 
for  the  great  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President,  will  th< 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LXDNG  of  LOiiisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.    I  am  certain  that  at  time: 
the  political  climate  is  more  welcome  ii 
the  Senator's  State  than  it  is  in  mine. 

T  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator'i ; 
speech,  because  I  am  Ustening  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.    But  I  am  afraid 
that  after  the  Senator's  remarks  about 
the  bill  being  sponsored  in  response  t^ 
mob  protest,  my  silence  might  be  con 
strued  as  agreement.    Although  I  agre 
with   the    Senator    from   Louisiana    o 
many  legislative  issues,  I  do  not  agrei 
with  him  on  the  proposed  legislatio 
I  entered  the  colloquy  only  because  th 
Senator  pointed  out  that  he  had  receive 
mail  from  my  constituents,  and  I  wishe 
to  point  out  that  my  constituents  ar 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  mail  from  "^ 
neighboring   State   of   Louisiana, 
documents  do  not  exactly  paint  a  t 
picture   of  the  proposed  legislation 
some  of  us  see  it.    I  do  not  beUeve  th 
they  paint  the  picture  of  the  propos 
legislation  as  the  Senator  from  Louisia, 
sees  it.    But  that  question  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  debate  before  this 
question  of  passage  is  resolved;  this  |I 
am  quite  sure.  : 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  great  interest  in  the  Seri- 
ator  from  Indiana  because  the  junidr 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  a  grandson  6f 
a  citizen  of  Louisiana.  He  has  a  war 
spot  in  his  heart  for  that  Stete. 

If  the  bill  passes,  the  Senator  will  find 
Uiat  the  day  will  arrive  when  he  w 
have  to  get  off  the  civil  rights  wago^ 
because  he  wUl  find  that  people  will  n<)t 
be  content  with  the  result  brought  abofit 
by  this  proposed  legislation.  If  it  be- 
comes law,  this  bm  wiU  be  the  most  un- 
popular act  ever  to  go  on  the  statute 
books.  People  wUl  feel  that  they  are 
entitled  to  enter  every  place  of  business 
and  that  they  cannot  be  excluded.  They 
will  feel  that  the  next  assault  must  pe 
upon  private  clubs.  They  wUl  feel  th^t 
no  one  has  a  right  to  his  own  pnva*?. 
They  will  continue  to  oppose  the  mor)al 
idea  that  a  person  should  enjoy  the  frete- 
dom  to  associate  with  those  of  his  o^n 
kind  and  to  encourage  his  own  children 
to  do  so.  We  shall  be  told  that  those  are 
old-fashioned  ideas.  I 

Passage  of  the  bUl  would  certainly  nbt 
bring  about   the  end  of  demands.      I 

I  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  leaders  who  are  even  sujg- 
gesting  that  they  will  stop  their  activity 
if  the  bill  passes.  They  wUl  make  addi- 
tional demands. 

For    example,  we  now  see  efforts  |to 
dispense  with  qualifications  in  civil  seijv 
ice  tests  for  those  who  apply  for  si'"! 
jobs.    The  next  move  will  be  to  say  t 
it  is  not  fair  to  require  that  people  t 
a  test  to  qualify  in  order  to  obtain  a  g 
job,  and  that  we  must  make  up  for 
fact  that  the  colored  man  has  had 
worst  of  it  for  the  past  100  years; 
that  the  only  way  to  make  up  for  i 
to  give  him  a  job  even  if  he  is  not  quali- 
fied for  it.    If  some  white  person  whd  is 
better  qualified  must  be  passed  over  I  in 
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order  to  provide  a  job  for  a  colored  man, 
that  must  be  done.  The  demand  will 
come.     It  is  now   being  made  in  New 

York.  ,       . 

The  trouble  in  getting  seven  colored 
persons  off  the  Triborough  Bridge  arose 
from  a  similar  demand.  The  demon- 
strators desired  a  quota  system  to  see  to 
It  that  on  various  construction  jobs  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  workers  are 
colored,  even  though  someone  else  might 
be  better  qualified  for  the  work. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  had  no  confronta- 
tion or  correspondence  with  Negro  lead- 
ers in  the  States  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned.  I  have  had  extended  formal 
and  informal  conferences  with  Negro 
leaders  from  my  own  State. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  record  show 
that  men  and  women  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  problem  in  Indiana  have 
an  attitude  quite  to  the  contrary  of  the 
picture  which  the  Senator  paints.  They 
are  very  much  opposed  to  special  privi- 
lege. The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  opposed  to  special  privileges  for  any 
group,  majority  or  minority.  What  they 
are  Interested  In  and  what  I  am  Inter- 
ested In  Is  equality  of  opportunity.  If 
they  are  given  an  equal  choice  of  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  their  responsibility  to  rise 
and  fall  on  their  own  merits. 

In  my  State  we  are  opposed  to  the 
barriers  that  have  been  raised  In  some 
areas  that  have  prevented  an  Individual 
citizen  from  having  an  equal  opportunity 
to  develop.  We  are  not  seeking  special 
privilege — at  least  I  am  not — and  the 
leaders  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
question  are  not  seeking  special  prlvUege. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  a  simple  matter  which  would 
not  affect  Indiana  at  all.  but  would  create 
a  problem  for  Louisiana.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  no  problem  in  Indiana,  but  if 
the  Senator  votes  for  the  bill  and  creates 
a  problem  In  Louisiana,  he  ought  to  feel 
some  degree  of  responslblUty  If  It  wortts 
an  Injury  on  us. 

As  the  situation  stands  In  my  State 
today,  in  what  I  may  call  a  bar-and-grill 
type  of  facility,  where  people  do  more 
drinking  than  eating,  but  nevertheless 
do  a  Uttle  of  both,  the  owner  serves  the 
colored  on  one  side  and  the  whites  on 
the  other.    Those  who  patronize  such 
places  are  often  not  the  best  educated 
people,  and  some  of  them  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  studying  Emily  Post  as  to 
what  their  etiquette  should  be.    So  once 
In  a  while  there  is  a  little  trouble  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  race.    If  the 
Ku  Klu  Klaners  and  the  Black  Muslims 
were  to  be  in  the  same  bar,  it  would  not 
take  more  than  two  or  three  drinks  be- 
fore there  would  be  a  fight  similar  to 
what  we  see  portrayed  on  television  as 
having  taken  place  In  the  wild  West, 
where  they  get  Into  a  fight  and  start 
tearing  up  a  barroom.    We  should  have 
concern  not  only  for  those  who  would  be 
maimed  and  Injured,  but  also  for  the 
person    who    owns    the    barroom,    and 
whose  furniture  and  glassware  will  be 
broken  up. 

In  my  State  we  do  not  view  it  as  dis- 
crimination to  have  one  side  of  such  a 
place  serve  one  race  and  the  other  side 


serve  the  other  race,  where  the  members 
of  each  race  have  their  own  facilities. 

The  word  "discrimination"  as  used  in 
the  bill  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
it  exists  if  there  are  such  facilities  for 
one  race  on  one  side  of  a  building  and 
facilities  for  the  other  race  on  the  other 
side  of  the  building. 

It  may  be  that  in  Indiana  liquor  Is  not 
served  in  barrooms  or  In  bar-and-grille 
types  of  facilities,  so  that  passage  of  the 
bill  would  not  create  that  kind  of  prob- 
lem in  Indiana;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  create  all  sorts  of  trouble  in 
Louisiana. 

Once  in  awhile  fracases  break  out 
between  two  colored  people  in  one 
place,  or  between  two  white  people  m 
another  place.  But  if  the  two  races  are 
to  be  mixed  in  such  places,  we  are  only 
asking  for  trouble.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  will  be  trouble  if  the  bill  is 

0£lSS6Cl. 

At  present  we  can  handle  our  prob- 
lems In  Louisiana  but  we  would  not  be 
able  to  handle  them  under  the  new  sit- 
uation which  would  be  created  by  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  .,,   ^^ 

Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  I  speak  for  all 
who  feel  very  strongly  about  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  is  needed.  We  have 
the  greatest  compassion  for  those  who 
would  be  affected  to  a  greater  degree 
than  would  some  of  us  who  have  moved 
along  the  road  somewhat  further  than 
have  other  areas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
sure  the  problems  have  been  solved. 
There  Is  a  colored  population  of  32  per- 
cent in  our  State,  which  is  a  much 
higher  percentage  than  exists  In  In- 
diana; but  I  understand  there  are  some 
problems  in  the  Senator's  State. 

Mr.    BAYH.    The    Senator    is    abso- 
lutely   correct.      I    don't    condone    the 
fact  that   the  problem  has   not   been 
solved  completely.    I  did  not  say  we  had 
solved  the  problem.    I     said     we     had 
moved  further  along  the  road  toward 
solving  the  problem.     It  Is  my  opinion 
that  neither  the  passage  of  the  bill  nor 
all  the  Executive  orders  In  the  world 
would  solve  the  problems.    The  law  and 
the  Executive  orders  are  needed,  but  the 
problems  will  have  to  be  solved  In  the 
hearts    and    minds   of    the    people,   by 
what  is  said  from  the  pulpit,  by  what  is 
done  In  the  courtroom,  by  what  is  said 
in    our    own   homes.     This    legislation 
would  be  only  a  step  in  that  direction,  it 
would   provide    a    legal    framework    in 
which  the  solution  should  be  made  easier. 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  excuse  me  for  In- 
terrupting his  remarks,  and  thank  him 
for  the  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  ex- 
press my  views  while  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  statement,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  his  suggestion  is  offered.  I 
know  he  will  use  his  best  efforts  to  see 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  a  manner  that  will  be  fair  to  all. 
I  contend  that  this  measure  would 
create  many  more  problems  in  my  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  that  it  would  not  an- 
swer many  problems.  Unless  I  am  sadly 
mistaken,  my  guess  Is  that  It  will  cause 
many  people  to  be  outraged  and  what  Is 


expected  to  be  accomplished  will  be 
frustrated  in  one  way  or  smother.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  legislation  will  not 
achieve  what  Is  hoped  for  it. 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  as  a 
result  of  efforts  to  Integrate  buses  In 
certain  areas.  The  fight  is  waged,  and 
then  the  decision  is  made  to  seat  the 
whites  and  blacks  together.  When  that 
happens,  the  whites  stop  riding  the 
buses.  Then  there  is  not  enough  busi- 
ness to  justify  continuing  operation  of 
the  buses,  so  neither  the  whites  nor  the 
colored  have  any  bus  transportation. 
The  move  to  Integrate  the  buses  merely 
succeeds  in  eliminating  bus  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  both  races. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  situation  I  once 
heard  described  about  what  happened  In 
the  French  Revolution.     The  peasants 
criticized  the  noblemen  for  riding  In  car- 
riages    The  peasants  could  be  heard  to 
say   "Why  should  they  ride  in  carriages 
while  we  walk  in  the  mud?"    So  there 
was  a  revolution  In  France.     The  car- 
riages were  destroyed.     The  noblemen 
were  destroyed.    In  the  end,  everybody 
walked  In  the  mud  because  there  was  no 
transportation  for  anyone  and  everyone 
was  reduced  to  the  same  level.    That,  to 
me  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  answer. 
It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that   that   is   the   general   direction   In 
which  Senators  are  moving  when  they 
support  this  kind  of  legislation.     They 
propose  to  create  a  false  sense  of  equal- 
ity   A  presumption  of  equality  Is  created 
which  the  Government  cannot  create  or 
enforce.    Those  who  create  such  a  belief 
are  doing  nothing  more  than  deluding 
and  misleading  people  who  think  they 
are   going   to   achieve  their  utopia  by 
legislating  equality  among  the  people. 

Most  people  do  not  seek  equality;  what 
they  seek  Is  to  be  superior.  The  better 
they  are,  the  more  superior  they  seek 
to  be  They  do  not  seek  to  be  mediocre. 
Most  people  try  to  be  superior  a^d  uti- 
lize to  the  best  the  talents  which  the  good 
Lord  has  given  them. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr  BAYH.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
that  when  we  talk  about  equaUty.  we 
can  be  talking  about  mediocrity.  Amer- 
ica did  not  become  the  great  country  it 
is  today  under  a  mediocre  atmosphere 
or  attitude.  The  Senator  is  also  cor- 
rect when  he  states  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  legislate  equality. 

That  is  not  what  this  bill  proposes  to 
accomplish.  We  are  looking  for  equal 
opportunity  to  be  established.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  give  all  citizens  an  equal 
opportunity  to  utilize  their  God-given 
talents  to  achieve  whatever  goals  they 
are  able  to  achieve. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  situa- 
tion which  developed  in  New  Orleans  re- 
cently seems  to  be  one  which  we  should 
be  encouraging.  Some  of  it  was  brought 
about  by  picketing  and  other  pressures. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  have  a  national 
chain  of  hotels  permit  colored  visitors 
to  share  the  facilities  of  the  hotels.  The 
chains  yielded  to  that  pressure.  Some 
of  the  managers  thought  they  had  a 
moral  obligation  to  admit  colored  visi- 
tors to  share  their  facilities.  So  they 
agreed  to  admit  colored  guests. 


There  are  two  major  hotels  In  New 
Orleans,  both  locally  owned,  that  did  not 
see  fit  to  go  along  with  that  policy.  Those 
two  hotels  continue  to  be  segregated 
hotels;  the  others  accept  colored  guests. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  those  two  hotels 
may  have  better  business  over  the  short 
run,  but  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
the  other  hotels  may  have  as  much  busi- 
ness. However,  in  New  Orleans  one  can 
go  to  a  hotel  that  will  accept  as  guests 
only  those  who  are  members  of  the  Cau- 
casian race;  or  he  can  go  to  a  hotel — 
which  Includes  the  majority  of  the  big 
ones— that  admits  all  who  apply,  such  as 
most  hotels  do  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

They  are  required  by  law  to  accept  all 
guests  regardless  of  race,  but  I  believe 
they  do  a  little  bootlegging  on  segrega- 
tion m  the  District  of  Columbia,  because 
some  hotels  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
colored  guests  than  do  others.  But  that, 
to  me,  would  seem  to  be  the  preferable 
way,  to  leave  it  up  to  the  individual 
businessman  to  decide  whom  he  wishes 
to  serve  In  his  hotel. 

There  are  many  motels  In  my  State 
of  Louisiana  doing  a  poor  business.  They 
would  do  well  to  accept  any  guest  who 
might  apply.  I  do  not  think  they  need 
a  Federal  law  to  force  it  on  them.  But 
so  far,  most  of  them  prefer  either  all 
white  or  all  colored  patrons.  There  are 
many  facilities  available  to  both  races. 

I  know  one  colored  man  who  built  a 
motel  especially  for  colored  people,  but 
they  did  not  patronize  it  because  it  was 
too  expensive.  There  has  been  much 
criticism  that  motels  for  whites  are  bet- 
ter and  have  a  greater  variety  of  prices 
than  motels  for  colored.  One  resison  for 
this  is  that  when  a  colored  man  who  was 
enterprising,  energetic,  and  forward- 
looking,  built  a  very  nice  motel  for 
colored  folks,  he  could  not  get  them  to 
use  it. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  answer.  The 
colored  patrons  would  much  prefer  to 
stay  at  facilities  already  available  to 
them,  or  where  the  price  is  not  so  ex- 
pensive. 

It  may  be  that  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  James  Farmer,  and  others,  if  they 
paid  for  It  themselves  out  of  the  funds 
available  from  CORE  or  similar  groups, 
could  get  someone  to  apply  at  a  more 
expensive  motel  and  thereby  seek  to 
break  down  any  segregation  that  might 
exist  there.  But  the  reason  more  expen- 
sive facilities  are  not  available  to  the 
colored  people  is  that  there  are  not  many 
colored  people  seeking  that  type  of  ac- 
commodation. They  seem  to  seek  out  the 
less  expensive  motels.  I  believe  that  ac- 
counts for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
problem. 

However,  In  my  opinion,  every  busi- 
nessman has  a  responsibility  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  famUy  to  conduct  his 
business  so  as  to  make  It  successful; 
and  he  should  have  a  choice  as  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  serve  in  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. That  is  how  I  feel,  and  I  believe 
that  is  how  many  people  all  over  the 
United  States  feel  about  it. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Cornell  of  Garden  Grove,  Calif.: 

Dear  Senator  Long:  We  respectfully  re- 
quest  and  urge  you  to  oppose  with  all  of  your 


powers,  and  to  vote  against  the  presently 
pending  clvU  rights  legislation.  We  beUeve 
In  basic  civU  rights  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  present  civil  rights  legislation  is 
sponsored  and  backed  by  persons  and  groups 
who  are  sympathetic  to  communism  and  who 
want  to  use  minority  votes  to  Insure  elec- 
tion of  so-called  liberals.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963  Is  a  blueprint  for  total  Federal 
regimentation  and  is  skillfully  drawn  with 
the  patent,  deliberate  Intent  to  destroy  aU 
effective  constitutional  limitations  upon  the 
extension  of  Federal  governmental  power 
over  Individuals  and  the  States. 

Never  In  the  history  of  nations  governed 
be  elected  officials  has  the  head  of  any  state 
demanded  the  naked  untrammeled  power 
embodied  In  this  act,  except  when  such 
state  was  upon  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
dictatorship.  If  It  Is  enacted,  the  States  will 
be  little  more  than  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, existing  as  appendages  of  the  central 
Government  and  largely  subject  to  Its  con- 
trol. The  legislation  assumes  a  totally 
powerful  National  Government  with  un- 
ending authority  to  intervene  In  all  private 
affairs  among  men,  and  to  control  and  ad- 
just property  relationships  In  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  Government  person- 
nel. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.  If  enacted, 
win  be  the  first  major  legal  step  In  estab- 
lishing a  brutal  totalitarian  police  state  over 
the  American  people,  and  will  delve  into  the 
Intimate,  personal  property  rights  of  the 
Individual. 

Yours  very  truly. 


From  Mrs.  Gwen  M.  Schofield,  of  Tiv- 
erton, R.I. : 

We  respectfully  petlUon  against  passage  of 
the  vicious,  so-called  clvU  rights  bUl  now 
pending  In  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
bill  constitutes  the  greatest  grasp  for  exec- 
utive power  conceived  In  this  century  and 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Communist  revolu- 
tionary plot  to  enslave  each  and  every 
American  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave— and  who  knows?— perhaps  envisions 
control  of  their  souls  In  the  hereafter. 

I  am  not  saying  these  things  in  these 
letters.  This  is  how  these  folks  feel 
strongly  about  the  question. 
Continuing  with  the  letter: 
This  civil  rights  bill  which  so  threatens 
American  Uberty  Is  a  very  bad  bill  and  is 
obviously  unconstitutional — though  this 
would  not  trouble  our  present  anti-Ameri- 
can Supreme  Covirt. 

The  words  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  should  be  heeded:  "The  traditions 
and  habits  of  centuries  were  not  Intended  to 
be  overthrown  when  the  14th  amendment 
was  passed." 

From  Mrs.  J.  Shelby  Daniel,  of  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.: 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Since  southern  Sen- 
ators are  strong  supporters  of  constitutional 
rights.  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  vote 
against  the  so-called  civU  rights  bUl  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  which  would  destroy  the 
Constitution. 

I  am  sure  that  If  the  American  people 
knew  what  It  contained,  they  would  repudi- 
ate it  with  one  voice.  It  takes  away  the  per- 
sonal and  property  rights  of  about  every  In- 
dividual m  the  United  States.  Federal  In- 
spectors with  powers  to  enforce  will  be  able 
to  Investigate  our  businesses,  homes,  schools, 
and  farms  It  gives  almost  unlimited  power 
to  the  Attorney  General.  It  establishes  a 
huge  new  Federal  bureaucracy  with  imllm- 
Ited  powers.  It  will  eliminate  In  Its  en- 
tirety the  basic  concept  of  States'  rights. 

No  motive,  however  worthwhile,  can  Jus- 
tify this  legislation,  which  will  endow  the 
Federal  Government  with  police  state  pow- 
ers.   I  urge  you  to  vote  against  It. 
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Prom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Swaja.  of 
Poitland,  Oreg.: 

Dear  Senator  Long:  If  the  several  analy- 
ses of  the  civil  rights  act  which  we  have 
read  are  only  partially  correct,  this  legisla- 
tion would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

According  to  many  learned  legal  authori- 
ties, this  bill  would  deprive  many  citizens 
of  their  constitutional  civil  rights  and  con- 
fer massive  police  power  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Le*'6  not  allow  our  sympathy  for  the  Negro 
and  other  minority  groups  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  Communist- inspired  crises  and  solu- 
tions which  help  no  one  but  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  rights  of  all  American  citizens  must 
be  given  equal  consideration.  This  would 
not  be  possible  under  the  current  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Therefore,  we  urge  a  no  vote  against  this 

bill. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  W.  Archer, 
of  Akron,  Ohio: 

Dear  Senator  Long:  We  vehemently  oppose 
the  civil  rights  bill,  as  it  Is.  =■ 

Such  an  extremely  radical  bill  puts  oiir 
U.S.  Constitution  in  Jeopardy. 

This  bin  would  provoke  concern  for  even 
ones  who  sincerely  believe  in  civil  rights. 
This  bin.  as  It  stands,  should  be  rightfully 
named  "Federal  dictatorial  bill"  or  "commu- 
nistic agitation  bill"  because  personal  lib- 
erty and  individual  right  of  free  choice  is 
destroyed  by  Federal  Goverrmient  control 
which  in  reality  Is  unconstitutional  usurpa- 
tion of  power.  Honestly,  I  appeal  to  you.  is 
this  what  we  want? 

A  vote  against  this  outrageous,  vicious  bill 
will  mean  you  stand  for  individual  freedom 
for  all.  Negro  and  white. 

From  Miss  Genille  Bradly.  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.: 

Dear  Sir:  The  Impending  civil  rights  act 
disregards  the  Constitution  on  the  asump- 
tlon  that  the  noble  idea  of  desegregation 
through  legislation  has  precedence  over  the 
civil  rights  guaranteed  all  citizens  of  all  races. 
It  Is  folly  Indeed  to  usurp  the  civil  rights  of 
all.  which  the  Constitution  guarantees,  with 
an  act  that  ultimately  deprives  civU  rights 
to  the  very  people  it  purports  to  protect. 
Why  then,  is  it  necessary  to  paas  a  bin  'that 
is  unconstitutional  and  which  destroys  civil 
rights  in  toto  and  In  the  Interim  delivers 
such  absolute  pwwer  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cover  those  areas  it  already  does  not 
dominate  but  so  desperately  wishes  to. 

I  personally  espouse  integration  and  have 
no  compunction  whatever  in  working  with, 
renting  to  or  riding  with  a  member  of  any 
minority  group,  but  by  the  same  token,  as 
a  member  of  a  free  society,  I  reserve  the 
right,  as  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  of 
my  Government,  to  manage  my  property, 
business,  education,  and  moneys  without 
duress  from  the  Federal  Government  which 
derives  its  power  from  me  and  not  me  deriv- 
ing my  power  from  It,  because  when  the 
latter  occurs  we  have  no  longer  a  free  repub- 
lic but  totalitarianism. 

In  conclusion,  a  noble  concept  Is  not  fvir- 
thered  by  ignoble  means;  the  governmental 
restraint  of  one  group  at  the  behest  of  an- 
other implies  necessarily  the  restriction  of 
the  civU  liberties  and  the  destruction  of  the 
coexisting  rights  of  both. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  comes  from 
a  person,  who  says  she  favors  desegrega- 
tion, and  even  integration,  but  is  opposed 
to  this  means  of  bringing  It  about.  That 
is  typical  of  a  good  many  white  people. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  I  hope  he  h£is  no  objection 
to  my  quoting  the  letter,  because  it  was 
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sent  to  me  under  separate  cover  by  the 
author  of  the  letter. 

It  reads: 
Senator  Hxtbert  H.  HuMPHaiT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  comments  on  "Meet 
the  Press,"  which  I  have  Just  heard  over 
NBC  radio,  interest  me  greatly. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  you  for  what 
clearly  appears  as  your  misunderstanding  of 
the  CivU  rights  bill.  I  particularly  refer  to 
your  assertion  that  the  Hovise  biU,  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  is  a  compromise  bill. 

In  order  to  aid  you  in  acquiring  a  more 
accurate  xmderstandlng  of  this  vital  measure 
and  to  clarify  your  perception  of  the  meth- 
ods used  to  force  this  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation through  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  am  happy  to  present  to  you  the  en- 
closed pamphlet.  "Unmasking  the  Civil 
Rights  BiU."  which.  I  am  sure,  you  will  be 
happy  to  study  carefully. 

America  is  waking  up.  Senator  Humphrey. 
The  inteUigent  Negro  and  the  intelligent 
white  Is  not  planning  to  put  himself  in  a 
straitjacket  manipulated  by  an  all-powerful 
Federal  executive. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Respectfully  yours. 


The  following  Is  a  letter  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ross  E.  Leitch,  and  17  other  sign- 
ers. It  comes  to  me  from  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  reads: 

Dear  Senator:  We  have  Just  read  the  text 
of  the  proposed  civil  rights  bill.  This  bill 
will  do  more  harm  to  our  country  If  It  Is 
adopted  than  if  it  is  defeated.  It  will  arouse 
dislike  and  mistrust  among  citizens. 

This  bill  will  bring  Federal  control  Into 
so  many  areas  of  our  affairs  that  the  U.S. 
Constitution  will  have  been  repealed  with- 
out a  vote  of  your  constituents.  This  bill 
will  bring  Federal  control  of  our  elections — 
will  take  away  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty— will  take  away  the  basic  freedoms  of 
our  constitutional  system  and  will  place  dic- 
tatorial powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  detriment  of  all  citizens. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  bill  when 
It  comes  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

I  have  heard  some  Senators  talk  about 
efforts  to  inform  the  public  about  the  bill 
as  efforts  to  misinform  the  public. 

This  letter  is  a  very  good  example  of 
people  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  and  of  people  who  have  an  under- 
standing of  what  the  bill  is  all  about. 
The  better  the  bill  is  understood,  the 
more  people  will  write  to  their  Senators, 
and  the  more  Senators  will  vote  against 
the  bill,  I  hope. 

Senators  should  realize  that  it  means 
something  when  15,000  white  mothers 
in  the  city  of  New  York  walk  out  into  the 
snow  to  march  in  protest.  There  prob- 
ably would  have  been  50,000  if  the  weath- 
er had  been  more  favorable.  It  should 
mean  something  when  a  half  million  peo- 
ple in  the  city  of  New  York  sign  a  state- 
ment that  they  are  against  forced  inte- 
gration and  racial  quotas  being  forced 
upon  them. 

The  day  will  come  when  Senators  will 
have  to  reconsider  their  position,  just  as 
certain  others  have  been  forced  to  do. 

Mayor  Wagner,  of  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  most  liberal  of  persons  on  the  civil 
rights  issue.  However,  when  some  of  his 
constituents  began  demanding  the  quota 
system,  the  Mayor  held  to  the  same  posi- 
tion that  Grovernor  Rockefeller  held  to; 
namely,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign 


a  racial  quota  to  the  performance  of  a 
job,  and  that  people  should  be  hired  on 
the  basis  of  who  would  be  best  qualified 
to  do  the  work  and  who  the  employer 
and  the  unions  thought  should  be  hired. 

A  group  began  to  picket  city  hall.  Af- 
ter a  while,  not  being  content,  they 
chained  themselves  to  trees  and  posts  in 
front  of  the  city  hall  in  New  York. 

The  Mayor  put  up  with  that  perform- 
ance for  a  while.  I  suppose  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  stick  it  out.  Then  the 
demonstrators  wrapped  chains  around 
the  building,  and  in  that  way  prevented 
people  from  going  in  and  out  of  the 
building.  After  a  while  he  was  com- 
pelled to  call  the  police  to  take  the  dem- 
onstrators away. 

That  is  typical  of  what  Senators  will 
eventually  find  taking  place  if  they  con- 
tinue to  favor  this  kind  of  bill;  and  that 
is  what  they  will  be  hearing  from  those 
who  press  Senators  to  enact  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Leb- 
anon. Oreg.,  signed  by  74  signers.  This 
comes  from  Oregon,  and  I  am  from 
Louisiana.  This  illustrates  the  extent  to 
which  people  are  becoming  concerned 
about  this  subject.  Oregon  has  only  a 
minor  race  problem  compared  with  that 
in  Louisiana.  I  suppose  Oregon  has  a 
population  of  about  1  percent  colored 
and  99  percent  white,  whereas  In  Loui- 
siana there  are  one-third  colored  and 
two-thirds  white.  These  people  call 
themselves  the  Committee  To  Preserve 
the  American  Republic.    They  write: 

We  feel  that  If  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963 
la  enacted  it  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment far  too  much  control  over  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Republic.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  opposition  to  this 
Conununlst-lnsplred  legislation  but  we  tire 
not  organized  to  make  a  march  on  Washing- 
ton to  show  our  disapproval.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  you  have  the  grassroots  sup- 
port In  your  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  In  this 
matter. 

From  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Weld  of  Milton, 
Mass.: 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Such  study  of  the 
detailed  provisions  of  the  so-called  clvU 
rights  bill  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
convince  me  that  the  two  past  presidents 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  who  termed 
It  a  "blueprint  for  total  Federal  regimen- 
tation" were  substantially  correct.  Attempts 
to  get  this  Idea  across  to  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  In  the  House  met  with  no  suc- 
cess at  all  and  both  Massachusetts  Senators 
seem  likely  to  support  the  bill.  Therefore, 
those  of  us  In  Massachusetts  who  feel  that 
the  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  form  that 
it  passed  the  House  Is  a  menace  to  some  of 
our  most  cherished  liberties  wUl  have  to 
rely  on  Senators  from  States  other  than 
our  own  to  fight  our  legislative  battles  for 
us. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  only  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  eliminate  from  the  House 
version  of  the  civil  rights  bill  those  features 
which  are  of  doubtful  constitutionality  or 
contain  the  potentials  of  Federal  despotism, 
but  will.  In  the  course  of  making  this  effort, 
do  your  best  to  arouse  the  public  to  the 
threats  to  their  fundamental  liberties  which 
I  fear  are  carried  by  this  bill. 

In  view  of  the  lopsided  vote  In  the  House 
the  second  part  of  this  task  may  be  fully  as 
Important  as  the  first.  An  aroused  public 
opinion  seems  essential  if  elimination  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  this  leg- 
islation Is  to  be  achieved. 
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Here  is  an  excellent  letter  from  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
This  is  a  nationwide  organization,  which 
would  be  confronted  with  the  results  of 
the  bill,  if  enacted,  in  ways  both  direct 
and  indirect.  I  should  like  to  read  this 
letter.  It  comes  from  the  national  offices 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It  reads: 
National  Retail  Merchants 

Association. 
Washington,  DC,  August  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  As  the  Congress  con- 
siders the  President's  proposals  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights,  we  wish  to  report  to  you  the 
results  of  a  recent  survey  by  the  association. 

The  NaUonal  Retail  Merchants  Association 
is  a  voluntary  association  of  dep>artment. 
specialty,  and  chain  stores  located  In  every 
State  In  the  Union  and  In  most  commu- 
nities. At  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  we  asked  our  members  to  advise  us 
what  progress  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
problems  relating  to  racial  matters.  The  re- 
sults of  this  survey  Indicated  quite  clearly 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  mem- 
bers had  made  substantial  strides  In  Inte- 
grating their  operations. 

Let  US  keep  in  mind  that  these  people 
are  under  pressure  from  the  Attorney 
General  and  others  to  achieve  Integra- 
tion. 

Several  of  our  southern  stores  rep>orted 
that  for  the  past  3  years  they  have  been 
hiring  non-whites  in  selling  and  non-selling 
capacities.  One  of  the  largest  stores  In  a 
nearby  Southern  State  reported  that  out  of 
3.000  employees,  400  are  Negroes  and  that 
some  60  are  employed  In  selling  and  non- 
selling  functions,  with  several  classified  as 
Junior  and  senic«-  executives.  These  Jobs 
were  formerly  held  by  whites. 

On  the  basis  of  our  study  it  would  seem 
that  a  Federal  statute  such  as  the  one  being 
considered  dealing  with  public  accommoda- 
cions  Is  neither  needed  nor  advisable. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Hazen, 
Vice  President,  Government. 

They  are  the  views  of  the  National  Re- 
tail Merchants'  Association.  Do  they 
want  the  bill?  No;  they  are  against  it. 
They  are  against  It — North,  East,  South, 
and  West. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  let- 
ter revefel  that  integration  or  the  em- 
ployment of  colored  persons  in  a  retail 
establishment  did  not  cause  any  diffi- 
culty? The  organization  seems  to  report 
on  conditions  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  fact  of  access  to  public 
accommodation  is  established  by  the 
letter.  The  letter  reveals  and  demon- 
strates that  it  is  a  good  practice  to  have 
people  treated  as  people;  to  hire  them 
on  the  basis  of  merit;  to  permit  people 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
trade  and  to  do  business  in  public  places. 

What  the  letter  also  says,  in  effect,  is 
that,  "Since  we  do  this  freely  and  volun- 
tarily, we  need  no  law."  For  those  who 
act  as  the  letter  indicates,  no  law  is 
needed;  but  for  those  who  do  not,  some 
law  is  needed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  reads  into  that  letter 
something  that  is  not  there.  Of  course, 
he  has  every  bit  as  much  right  to  read 


between  the  lines  as  I  have  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines.    What  the  letter  is  say- 
ing   by  the  light  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,    is    this:    "We    have    been 
pushed  by  the  use  of  all  the  powers  at 
the  executive  level.   An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  us  integrate  the  stores. 
We  have  yielded  to  quite  a  bit  of  pres- 
sure.    People  have  been  picketing  out 
front,  saying.  'Do  not  buy  where  you 
cannot  be  hired.'     So  we  have  yielded 
to   a  considerable   extent  to   all  these 
pressures,  to   all  the  picketing  of  our 
stores,  and  to  one  thing  and  another. 
In  doing  so,  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
with  you,  voluntarily,  to  the  extent  that 
we  integrated,  although  no  law  required 
it.    However,  in  some  respects  we  have 
been  forced  to  do  this.    We  think  there 
is  no  case  for  passing  a  law  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral enter  into  the  picture  and  impose 
racial  quotas  on  us.    We  think  we  have 
gone  far  enough  in  cooperating  with  the 
Government  and  do  not  think  the  kind 
of  law  that  is  proposed  is  justified." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Is  that  what  the 
letter  states? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    That  is  what 
I  would  read  into  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  what  the 
Senator  thinks  it  states. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
just  finished  reading  what  he  would  put 
into  the  letter;  but  the  letter  speaks  for 
itself.    The  association  is  against  the  bill. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     That    is    correct. 
The  letter  states  that  the  association  is 
against  the  biU.    But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  says,  most  respectfully,  that 
the  letter  also  states  that  the  stores  are 
hiring  without  discrimination;  that  ac- 
cess to  public  accommodations  is  feasi- 
ble.   The  letter  Is  witness  to  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  employment  without 
discrimination,  and  it  works  very  well. 
The  letter  states  that  there  can  be  access 
to  public  accommodations  without  re- 
gard to  race,  and  that  the  system  works 
very  well.   That  is  what  the  writer  of  the 
letter  is  boasting  about.    He  did  not  say 
anything  about  the  Government  coerc- 
ing or  anything  about  picketing  or  about 
demonstrations,  did  he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  controversial  bill  that  was 
debated  before  the  Louisiana  State  Leg- 
islature when  I  was  a  minute  clerk  there. 
As  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  students  in 
the  School  of  Government  at  Louisiana 
State  University  at  the  time.  Some  old 
boy  from  a  rural  section  got  up  and  made 
an  eloquent  speech,  explaining  that  he 
could  understand  both  sides  of  the  ar- 
gument. He  ended  with  a  great  perora- 
tion. By  the  time  he  finished,  someone 
got  up  and  asked  him  one  question:  "Are 
you  for  or  against  the  bill?" 

The  association  that  wrote  this  letter 
clearly  said  it  is  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  course 
of  the  letter,  they  said  they  had  gone  as 
far  as  they  thought  they  should  go  to 
cooperate  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  various  organizations  that  were 
pressuring  them,  both  by  picketing  es- 
tablishments and  pressuring  them  with 


moral  persuasion  and  other  measures 
available  to  them.  They  said.  "We  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  think  we  ought  rea- 
sonably to  go.  We  do  not  believe  the 
bill  is  justified." 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  read  into 
the  letter  what  he  thinks  should  appear 
between  the  lines.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  read  Into  it  what  he  thinks 
should  appear  between  the  lines.  It  Is 
like  the  colloquy  that  occurred  between 
Pontius  Pilate  and  Jesus.  When  Pontius 
Pilate  asked,  "Art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews?"  Jesus  replied,  "Thou  sayest  it"; 
meaning.  "That  is  what  you  think.  You 
said  it;  I  am  not  saying  it."  But  the 
letter  speaks  for  itself.  In  efifect,  it  says, 
"We  are  against  the  bill." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  does  the  let- 
ter state?  Will  the  Senator  reread  the 
first  three  paragraphs?  Will  the  Sena- 
tor read  the  letter  again?  It  gladdens 
my  heart.  It  is  somewhat  like  going  to 
an  oldtime  church  meeting,  where  the 
people  get  up  and  confess  and  give  testi- 
mony. I  like  to  hear  such  testimonials. 
I  would  enjoy  hearing  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  read  that  letter  once  again, 
especially  the  part  about  how  wonder- 
fully everything  Is  working  out  with  in- 
tegration, the  elimination  of  segregation, 
fair  employment  prsictices,  and  access  to 
public  accommodations.  That  is  what  I 
understood  the  letter  to  say,  as  I  heard 
the  Senator  read  it. 

At  the  end,  the  writer  said,  in  eflfect, 
"We  are  doing  so  well  In  our  business 
that  we  do  not  need  a  Federal  law." 

I  agree.  If  every  association  said  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  Federal  law,  and 
if  everybody  behaved,  there  would  not 
be  any  need  for  policemen.  If  every- 
body was  free  from  sin,  there  would  not 
be  any  need  for  ministers,  priests,  and 
rabbis.  But  I  regret  to  report  tonight 
that  everyone  does  not  behave.  Not 
everyone  is  without  sin.  Therefore,  we 
hire  more  police;  we  build  niore 
churches. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  everybody 
who  has  been  guilty  of  immorality  or 
sin  at  one  time  or  another  were  put  in 
jail,  there  would  not  be  enough  build- 
ings to  hold  them  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  a  convention 
of  those  left  over  could  be  held  in  a 
telephone  booth.  The  Senator  and  I 
could  agree  on  that.  I  thought  we 
should  develop  the  theme  of  that  letter. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  given 
his  Interpretation  of  what  he  thinks  is 
between  the  lines;  I  have  given  my  in- 
terpretation of  what  I  think  is  on  the 
line. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  letter  returned.  If  the 
Senator  can  find  from  that  letter  how 
the  association  favors  the  bill,  based  on 
what  is  in  the  letter,  he  may  do  so.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  heard  the  letter 
read  the  first  time.  He  is  an  apt  student. 
Ordinarily,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does  not  have  to  have  something  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  little  late; 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  con- 
fesses he  is  growing  older.  He  is  not 
as  alert  as  he  used  to  be.  But  when  he 
hears  a  testimonial  to  the  principle  of 
a  bill,  when  he  hears  a  testimonial  to  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  he 
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^  feels  so  gratified  that  he  Ukes  to  hear 
it  once  again. 

The  fact  that  a  man  is  for  the  prin- 
ciple and  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
comes  out  against  the  program,  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  missed  his  calling,  so 
to  speak,  or  is  lacking  in  good  judgment. 
It  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
quite  realize  that  the  purpose  and  pnn- 
ciple  were  there,  and  that  the  bill  seeks 
to  accomplish  these  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
association  said  was  that  it  had  heard 
the  argiiment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. They  have  probably  heard  him 
on  television  a  dozen  times  as  he  dis- 
cussed this  subject.  They  had  been  ap- 
proached by  the  Attorney  General  with 
his  recommendations;  they  had  been 
called  upon  by  the  Nixon  committee  and 
the  Johnson  committee;  they  had  been 
picketed  and  had  been  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  pressures  and  indignities  by 
labor  unions.  After  everyone  was 
through,  they  yielded,  to  some  extent. 
They  believe  they  have  done  as  much 
as  the  circumstances  justified  and  re- 
quired, and  they  do  not  want  this  bill. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Is  that  what  they 

said? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  how 
I  understand  the  letter. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems of  diplomacy  is  understanding  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  similar 
problem  exists  in  New  Orleans.  Pres- 
sures have  been  brought  upon  national 
hotel  chains  to  permit  Negro  guests  to 
register  in  their  hotels  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North.  The  Hotel  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Orleans,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  locally  owned  hotels — which 
are  big  hotels,  incidentally,  but  are  lo- 
cally owned — including  those  that  are 
parts  of  national  chains,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral that  are  not  parts  of  national  chains, 
have  agreed  that  they  will  accept  colored 
guests  in  their  hotels.  However,  two  of 
the  hotels  say  that  they  will  not  accept 
colored  guests,  unless  they  are  forced  to 

do  so. 

Since  all  but  two  of  the  hotels  have 
agreed  to  accept  colored  guests  volun- 
tarily, I  would  hope  that  the  other  two 
might  be  permitted  to  continue  to  limit 
their  patronage  to  white  guests. 

Incidentally,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
hotels  that  does  not  accept  colored  guests 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  Jewish  citizens 
of  my  State. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  many 
hotels  to  which  that  Hebrew  gentleman 
cannot  go — hotels  which  accept  only 
gentiles.  But  he  makes  no  complaint 
about  that,  and  he  never  has.  So  he  does 
not  understand  why  hotels  which  wish 
to  accept  as  guests  only  persons  of  one 
group  or  race  or  religion  should  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  persons  of  all  groups  or 
races  or  religions. 

In  the  hotels  he  operates,  he  accepts 
both  Jews  and  gentiles.  In  fact,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  probably  knows, 
in  the  South  there  is  probably  less  seg- 
regation as  between  Jews  and  gentile^ 
than  there  is  in  any  other  part  of  th^ 
country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  beUeve   that 
correct,  and  I  am  glad  the  Senator  fro 
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Louisiana  has  mentioned  it.  I  believe 
the  record  in  that  respect  in  the  South 
is  an  extremely  good  one.  whereas  the 
corresponding  record  in  the  West  and 
in  the  North  is  not  so  good.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  record  is  one  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  should  be  proud. 
If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  so,  and  I  appreciate  his 
courtesy  in  permitting  remarks  to  be 
made  by  other  Senators  during  the  de- 
livery of  his  speech,  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  with  those  who  seek  to  make  these 
adjustments  voluntarily.  Instead,  the 
difficulty  is  with  the  limited  group  of 
those  who  decide  that  they  will  refuse  to 
make  these  adjustments  in  satisfaction 
of  the  obligations  of  running  a  public 
accommodation. 

I  believe  that  the  average  tavern  op- 
erator tries  to  run  a  respectable  place  of 
business  in  a  responsible  manner.    When 
I  was  mayor  of  my  home  city,  there  were 
a  number  of  places  which  sold  alcoholic 
beverages.     They  were  licensed.     They 
knew  the  rules,  including  the  time  they 
were  supposed  to  close  and  the  time  they 
were  allowed  to  open.    I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  95  percent  or  perhaps  even 
a  larger  percentage,  of  those  who  owned 
and  operated  such  establishments  really 
respected  the  law  and  wanted  to  do  what 
was  right.    They  had  invested  their  life- 
savings  in   those  businesses,   in  which 
both  food  and  beverages  were  served; 
and  they  operated  good  establishments. 
However,  there  were  a  few  who  decided 
that  they  could  not  "make  a  buck"  fast 
enough.    They    had    what    we    called 
clock   trouble;    they   seemed   unable   to 
remember  what  was  required  by  the  ordi- 
nance which  was  in  effect,  one  which  re- 
quired 1  o'clock  closing.    When  I  was 
mayor,  I  used  to  send  a  squad  to  visit 
them.     That    squad    would    give    them 
what    we    called    the    baseball    treat- 
ment— 'three  strikes,  and  you're  out." 
In  other  words,  one  warning  would  be 
given  the  first  time  they  violated  the  or- 
dinance;  and  if  later  they  were  found 
to  still  be  violating  the  ordinance,  a  sec- 
ond warning  would  be  given.     But  if, 
later,  we  found  that  they  continued  to 
violate  the  ordinance,  a  third  warning 
would   be   given,    and   then   they   were 
"out" — out  of  business,  under  the  law. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  do  that  for  over 
95  percent  of  the  taverns  there,  which 
were  operated  in  a  perfectly  legal,  hon- 
orable manner,  and  were  good  business 

We  also  had  a  State  law  provision  that 
if  liquor  were  sold  to  a  juvenile,  there 
would  be  a  mandatory  revocation  of  the 
license  of  the  establishment  concerned. 
Of  course,  one  would  think  that  anyone 
who  had  any  sense  would  not  want  that 
to  happen  to  his  business:  and  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  that  98  out  of  every  100  of 
those  taverns  tried  to  abide  by  the  law. 
But  it  seemed  that  there  were  a  couple 
of  "slickers"  who  just  could  not  sell 
enough  whisky  to  people  21  years  of  age 
and  older,  and  felt  that  in  order  to 
"make  a  fast  buck"  they  had  to  sell  to 
younger  people,  including  teenagers. 
So  one  or  two  of  them  started  selling 
liquor  to  young  people  18  or  19  years  of 

age. 

We  had  a  law  which  applied  to  them — 
not  to  the  great  majority,  who  observed 


fair  standards  of  conduct,  but  to  the 
2  or  3  out  of  100  who  felt  that  they  had 
to  make  more  money  than  they  could 
make  legally,  and  therefore  tried  to  sell 
liquor  to  teenagers.  As  mayor,  it  was 
my  duty  to  put  them  out  of  business;  and 
I  did. 

This  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  dealmg 
with  the  few  persons  who  would  not  be 
willing  to  do  what  was  right.  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  most  of  the  merchants  and 
business  people  to  whom  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  referred  will  do  the 
right  thing  and  want  to  do  the  right 
thing 

Today,  many  of  our  colored  citizens 
are  quite  well  off  economically.  In  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  section  in  the 
last  6  or  8  months  I  have  noticed  that 
whereas  the  advertisements  used  to 
show  only  beautiful  young  ladies  with 
blond  hair,  today  occasionally  the  ad- 
vertisements show  a  very  attractive  col- 
ored young  lady;  and  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  sport  shirts,  the  pictures  show 
three  or  four  Caucasians  and  then  an 
Oriental  and  then  a  person  of  the  Ne- 
gro race.  Why  is  that  done?  It  is  done 
because  Negroes  have  money  to  spend, 
and  also  because  they  are  part  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  United  States;  and  any- 
one who  runs  a  place  of  business  should 
be  interested  in  the  profit  motive.  So 
today  the  advertisements  are  including 
pictures  of  people  as  they  are  found  in 
the  United  States.  Not  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  blond  or  Cau- 
casians; so  the  advertisements  use  pic- 
tures based  on  the  situation  which  actu- 
ally exists  in  our  country;  they  show 
both  blonds  and  brunets  and  members 
of  the  Caucasian  race  and  members  of 
the  Negro  race.  In  fact,  they  show  a 
cross  section  of  the  makeup  of  our  so- 
cictv 

I  repeat  that  most  merchants  and 
most  hotel  operators  and  most  other 
business  people  in  the  United  States 
treat  their  fellow  citizens  with  respect 
and.  I  believe,  without  discrimination; 
but  sometimes  certain  persons  apply  dis- 
crimination because  they  are  afraid  that 
if  they  do  not.  they  may  suffer  some 
retaliation. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure? 
It  is  to  establish  minimum  standards  of 
conduct  and  a  legal  framework  with 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out  these 
problems.  In  other  words,  no  such  law 
is  needed  for  the  98  out  of  100  merchants 
who  do  as  is  stated  in  the  letter  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  read.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  a  law  which 
would  tell  my  mother  that  drunkenness 
is  a  sin  and  that  those  who  drink  must 
go  to  jail,  because  my  mother  does  not 
drink,  and  she  never  has.  But  there 
may  be  times  when  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  such  a  law  in  connection  with 
the  conduct  of  some  persons. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  need  to  have  a 
no-speeding  law  for  those  who  do  not 
drive  their  automobiles  too  fast  or  for 
those  that  do  not  drive  at  all;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  such  a  law  for  those 
who  £ire  inclined  to  indulge  In  speeding. 
So  the  purpose  of  the  law  now  pro- 
posed is  to  have  on  the  statute  books  a 
measure  which  will  be  sufficient  to  care 
for  the  problems  caused  by  the  2  or  3 
out  of  each  100  who  do  not  maintain  the 
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fine  standard  of  conduct  that  Is  main- 
tained by  the  person  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  read. 
Perhaps  some  would  think  the  law 
we  propose  would  be  too  stringent;  but 
I  am  not  sure  about  that,  for  the  gentle- 
man whose  letter  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  read  to  the  Senate  states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  desegregation  has 
been  working  very  satisfactorily.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  would  agree,  although  I  agree 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  a 
right  to  say  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana— "Mr.  Vol- 
taire"—takes  that  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  de- 
fend the  right  of  a  businessman  to  op- 
erate his  business  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  believes  would  be  best  for  his  busi- 
ness—as I  know  many  of  the  business- 
men do.  So  I  would  both  agree  and  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
If  a  businessman  thinks  it  would  be  good 
for  his  business  if  he  accepted  colored 
guests,  and  that  it  would  also  be  good 
morally,  I  believe  he  has  a  right  to  do  so. 
But  if  he  believes  that  would  drastically 
injure  his  business,  I  believe  he  has  a 
right  to  conduct  his  business  accord- 
ingly. 

A  gentleman  I  know  who  operates  a 
lunchroom  told  me  that  he  found  that 
as  long  as  he  had  one  lunch  counter  for 
his  white  customers  and  another  lunch 
coimter    for    the    colored    people,    al- 
though with  the  same  food  served  at 
both   counters,   everyone  seemed  satis- 
fied,    and     there     were     long     waiting 
lines.    He  said  that  his  business  was  a 
virtual  gold  mine  for  him;  it  was  very 
profitable,  and  he  was  making  a  profit  of 
approximately  $2,000  a  month.  But  after 
he  voluntarily  agreed  to  integrate  those 
facilities,  his  profit  fell  off  from  $2,000  a 
month  to  $200  a  month,  and  he  is  lucky 
to  be  making  any  profit  at  all.    Perhaps 
his  business  would  improve  if  there  were 
general  acceptance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  why  a  law 
such  as  the  one  we  propose  is  needed. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  trouble 
is  that  under  the  course  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  advocates,  there  would 
be  complete  integration  in  all  places  of 
business,  and  a  citizen  would  be  unable 
to  go  to  a  lunchroom  or  other  establish- 
ment which  was  not  integrated.  And 
after  that  happened,  no  doubt  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  want  to  have 
Congress  enact  a  law  which  would  pre- 
vent private  clubs  from  being  segregated, 
too  so  as  to  end  any  discrimination  in 
them.  In  my  opinion,  the  private  clubs 
have  a  right  to  discriminate — in  other 
words  a  right  to  dislike  someone,  so  to 
speak,'  provided  that  is  done  in  a  purely 
private  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  agree. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  they  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  do  what  the  voters  do 
when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
I  and  others  are  seeking  election. 

When  they  walk  in  there  and  see  our 
names  on  the  ballot,  they  have  a  right  to 
discriminate  in  any  fashion  they  wish  to. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  they  ought  to 
have  the  right  of  choice,  and  they  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  walk  in. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana  the  voting 
booths  do  not  bear  signs  stating,  "Col- 
ored voters  here"  and  "White  voters 
here,"  do  they? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  There 
are  no  such  signs  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  live  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  America  are  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Yesterday  at  the  Mayflower  I  visited 
one  of  my  constituents  who  flew  in  from 
Minneapolis.  The  Mayflower  Hotel  is 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  Nation. 
There  happened  to  be  a  conference  of  so- 
cial workers  there.  I  saw  a  half  dozen  or 
more  people  of  color.  Business  was  good. 
It  was  so  good  that  my  constituent  was 
told  that  he  could  not  stay  tonight  be- 
cause the  room  had  been  rented  to  some- 
one else  for  the  night  and  no  more  space 
was  available. 

Such  operation  has  not  hurt  their  busl- 
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All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  bill  would 
not  affect  personal  attitudes  or  personal 
discrimination.  When  a  public  facility 
or  a  public  business  is  established  and  a 
sign  is  erected  inviting  people  to  "Come 
one,  come  all;  this  place  is  open  for  busi- 
ness," I  believe  that  place  should  treat 
all  people  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  grant  the  Senator  that  private  clubs 
are  membership  matters.  They  are 
highly  selective.  They  are  not  open  for 
profit  to  the  general  public.  That  is  a 
different  question.  The  Senator  is  con- 
cerned that  if  the  bill  is  passed,  we  shall 
take  the  next  step,  which  will  include 
private  clubs.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  have 
lived  in  a  community  where  that  has  not 
happened. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  does  not  believe  that 
we  ought  to  take  the  step  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  now  desires  to  take. 
What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  at- 
tempting in  the  bill  would  in  effect  make 
public  property  of  a  man's  private  prop- 
erty. That  is  his  private  business.  He 
has  a  right  to  do  business  with  those  with 
whom  he  wishes  to  do  business.  If  he 
thinks  that  his  business  would  be  hurt 
by  integrating  and  going  contrary  to  the 
local  customs  and  traditions,  he  has  a 
right  to  continue  his  practice.  I  contend 
that  he  should  continue  to  have  the  right 
to  operate  his  business  in  the  way  he 
thinks  is  best  for  him. 

The  average  small  businessman  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  his  own  family 
when  he  makes  a  decision  of  that  kind, 
because  if  he  should  operate  his  business 
in  such  a  way  that  he  would  go  broke, 
his  wife  and  children  would  suffer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  a  point  which  I 
know  means  a  great  deal  to  him  about 
the  right  of  a  man  who  owns  his  own 
business  to  operate  it.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  us  who  have  any  background  in 
business  have  pretty  strong  feelings  on 
that  subject. 

My  community  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
is  a  rather  modern  and  progressive  com- 
munity.   It  is  one  of  the  better  off  com- 


munities in  the  Nation,  with  high  em- 
ployment, high  per  capita  income,  the 
Minnesota  Twins,  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony, the  Walker  Art  GaUery,  the  Min- 
nesota Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Guthrie 
Theatre,  and  an  urban  redevelopment 
center.  It  is  a  marvelous  community. 
Nevertheless,  recently  in  that  great  com- 
munity there  was  quite  an  argimient  over 
what  was  called  Sunday  closing. 

Some  States  have  blue  laws.  Some 
cities  have  what  are  called  blue  ordi- 
nances, which  require  that  on  Sunday 
business  places  must  be  closed.  The  laws 
were  the  subject  of  one  of  the  big  argu- 
ments in  our  city. 

A  man  who  owns  private  property  does 
not  have  a  complete  right  to  use  it  as 
he  wishes,  because  when  a  legislature 
provides  that  a  business  be  closed  on 
Simday,  it  must  be  closed  on  Sunday. 
That  is  the  law.  Such  a  statute  denies 
the  owner  of  a  business  the  unlimited 
use  of  his  property. 

I  remember  that  the  argument  was 
made,  "If  I  could  stay  open  on  Sunday, 
I  could  make  more  money.  Whose  busi- 
ness is  this?  It  is  my  business.  Why  do 
you  legislators  tell  me  that  I  cannot  re- 
main open  on  Simday?" 

The  difference  is  that  the  legislature 
told  them  that  it  was  the  law  of  the 
State — as  it  is  in  certain  other  States — 
that  they  be  closed  on  Sunday.  That  is 
true  in  many  areas. 

Returning  to  the  entertainment  indus- 
try, the  Senator  can  go  to  Chicago,  and 
he  will  observe  that  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago nightclubs  are  open  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  But  if  he  goes  to  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  he  will  observe  that 
the  latest  hour  a  nightclub  can  be  open 
during  the  week  is  1  a.m.,  and  Saturday 
the  closing  hour  is  12  midnight. 

In  our  part  of  the  country  one  never 
feels  better  than  he  does  on  Saturday 
night.    That  is  the  great  night  of  the 
week.    But  despite  the  fact  that  all  of 
us  country  boys  always  looked  forward 
to  Saturday  night  as  the  night  of  the 
week  for  all  the  enthusiastic  good  living 
that  we  had  wanted  to  have  all  week 
long,  when  we  would  go  to  the  big  city 
on  Saturday  night,  the  city  ordinance 
required  that  at   12  o'clock  sharp  the 
nightclubs  close.     There  sits  that  busi- 
nessman with  all  the  goods  and  goodies 
on  his  shelves.    There  are  the  customers 
pounding  on  the  door,  rattling  silver  dol- 
lars, and  shaking  $5  bills,  saying,  "I  want 
to    do    business.     Sell    me    something." 
The  merchant  is  eager  to  make  some 
money.    The  tavern  keeper  is  anxious  to 
sell  some  of  his  "tonic";  but  the  law  says, 
"Sorry,  Mr.  Private  Enterprise,  but  your 
business  must  close  at  12.     Sorry,  Mr. 
Customer,  the  laws  says  there  shall  be  no 
business  after  12." 

If  that  Is  not  Interference  with  private 
property,  I  never  heard  of  it;  but  it  is 
done  in  the  name  of  community  interest. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  look 
at  that  situation  for  a  moment.  That 
law  was  enacted  by  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota or  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  local  people  to  carry  out 
what  they  believe  Is  morally  right.  A 
great  portion  of  the  law  relates  to  what 
Is  taught  in  the  Bible  or  relates  to  re- 
ligious teaching,  and  therefore  is  parallel 
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to  what  most  people  believe  Is  morally 
proper. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  right 
to  enact  a  blue  law.  It  may  assert  it  un- 
der the  commerce  clause,  but  it  is  com- 
pletely beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  it.  It  is  also  com- 
pletely beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  destroy  someone's  busi- 
ness by  saying  it  affects  commerce,  and 
that  therefore  the  Federal  Government 
can  tell  him  which  persons  he  shall  hire, 
fire,  promote,  and  serve,  and  deny  him 
the  freedom  of  choice  which  he  has  en- 
Joyed  for  200  years. 

It  would  be  a  complete  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  rights  that  the 
Constitution  has  always  protected  for  the 
citizen.  It  would  be  a  Federal  usurpa- 
tion of  powers  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  have. 

If  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  want  to 
enact  such  a  blue  law,  they  can  do  It. 
They  would  feel  just  as  we  In  Louisiana 
would  feel  if  a  law  were  enacted  which 
the  people  felt  was  not  morally  right,  or 
if  there  were  forced  on  the  people  of 
Minnesota  a  law  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Minnesota  felt  was  morally 
wrong.  The  people  in  both  States  would 
feel  it  would  be  not  only  a  usurpation  of 
power,  but  tjTanny. 

That  is  the  way  the  people  feel  about 
certain  provisions  contained  in  the  bill. 
The  Senator  spoke  about  barrooms  get- 
ting out  of  hand.  In  Louisiana  there 
are  many  people  who  try  to  make  a  de- 
cent living  by  serving  liquor  to  both  white 
and  colored.  In  most  areas  where  both 
races  are  served,  the  colored  are  served 
on  one  side  of  an  establishment.  The 
kitchen  is  in  the  middle,  and  the  whites 
are  served  on  the  other  side.  The  same 
food  is  served,  and  it  is  served  in  the 
same  way. 

The  people  who  tend  to  pass  their 
time  in  such  places,  on  either  side  of  the 
kitchen,  are  not  too  highly  educated.  If 
they  intermingled,  there  would  be  a  bat- 
tle royal  after  a  few  rounds  of  beer  or 
hard  liquor.  If  the  Senator  thinks  he 
can  mix  the  Black  Muslims  with  the 
Ku  Kluxers,  he  is  a  better  man  than  I 
am.  Some  of  the  bartenders  are  pretty 
good  at  the  work  they  do,  but  they  would 
have  their  hands  full.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  such  mixing  is  going  to  work,  he 
is  sadly  mistaken.  There  will  be  blood- 
shed. The  least  that  should  be  done  is 
provide  for  some  survivors'  benefits  and 
property  insurance  for  the  damage  that 
will  be  done  when  the  people  start  break- 
ing up  furniture. 

I  am  not  guessing.  We  are  having 
enough  trouble  now.  There  have  been 
enough  situations  of  a  white  man  cut- 
ting another  white  man,  and  a  colored 
man  cutting  another  colored  man.  If 
the  white  and  colored  are  mixed  together 
in  such  places,  there  will  be  a  real  explo- 
sion. That  is  something  somebody  did 
not  foresee  in  writing  the  bill. 

The  people  In  our  State  think  that,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  fight,  it  should  be  a  white 
p)erson  fighting  another  white  person,  or 
a  colored  man  fighting  another  colored 
man.  That  is  how  we  keep  the  peace. 
We  get  along  that  way.  The  people  are 
satisfied  with  that  arrangement  until 
someone  raises  the  point  that  this  is  not 


the  way  It  should  be.  The  people  are 
used  to  it.  That  is  the  custom,  and  they 
are  satisfied  until  someone  from  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  makes  the 
point  and  says,  "It  Is  not  right.  Why 
should  you  be  on  your  side  and  he  be  on 
the  other  side?"  The  same  liquor  and 
food  are  served.  The  same  waitresses 
serve  both.  If  they  are  forced  to  mix,  I 
make  the  prediction  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  was  try- 
ing to  point  out  was  not  the  field  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State  or  city.  We 
take  it  for  granted.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying,  however,  that  a  State 
legislature  or  a  city  council  represents 
constituted  Goverment  and  Govern- 
ment does  have  the  right,  or  at  least 
has  exercised  the  power  or  privilege,  of 
regulating  business,  and  thereby  has 
denied  the  entrepreneur  freedom  of  ac- 
tion as  to  how  he  would  like  to  use  his 
property.    That  is  the  first  point. 

The  Senator  indicated  a  while  ago  that 
it  was  being  proposed  to  tsike  away  the 
right  of  a  person  to  operate  his  business 
as  he  saw  fit.  I  have  given  an  Illustra- 
tion of  how  a  local  or  State  law  affects  a 
man's  right  of  property.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  how  private  property  is  re- 
strained or  is  under  limitation.  I  know 
the  Federal  Goverrjnent  does  not  have 
general  police  power.  The  police  power 
generally  rests  in  the  States  and  sub- 
divisions thereof.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  have  the  Constitution,  and 
so  do  all  people;  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment provides: 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  p>erson  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

That  is  the  famous  14th  amendment, 
section  1. 

My  point  in  reading  that  language  is 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may 
very  well  have  his  rights  abridged  or 
adversely  affected  by  State  law. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  that  he  does  not  want  Fed- 
eral law  to  interfere  with  the  opportunity 
of  a  private  entrepreneur  to  operate  his 
business.  How  about  a  State  law  that 
directs  a  man  who  believes  in  integration 
to  segregate  his  business?  Let  us  say, 
for  example,  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  has  lived  in  a  community  in 
which  there  are  not  many  of  the  prob- 
lems the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  re- 
ferred to,  operates  a  business.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  thinks  it  is  good 
business  for  "Humphrey's  Drugstore"  to 
be  desegregated  and  believes  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  conviction  and  as  a  matter  of 
economics.  Let  us  assume  I  go  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  in  my  drugstore 
I  have  a  lunch  counter.  I  say.  "So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  in  desegre- 
gation.   This  is  my  business.    I  like  it. 


I  am  going  to  operate  It.  I  believe  In 
desegregation,  and  I  am  going  to  de- 
segregate." 

What  does  the  Senator  think  would 
happen  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
if  he  operated  the  drugstore  that  way  in 
violation  of  the  law  and  custom  in 
Mississippi?  His  store  would  be  closed 
up. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  closed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  a  State  law  pro- 
vided for  integration,  I  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  law 
would  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct;  it 
would  be  declared  unconstitutional. 
But  I  point  out  that  laws  providing  for 
segregation,  which  have  been  accepted 
and  defended  for  years  in  certain  States, 
are  actually  an  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  private  property,  as  well  as  on 
the  rights  of  citizens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  ana- 
lyze how  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  compare  with  the  Government's 
right  to  regulate  him.  So  far  as  a 
citizen  is  concerned,  if  there  were  no  law 
one  way  or  the  other,  he  would  have  the 
freedom  to  do  business  with  whomever 
he  wished  to  deal.  He  could  integrate  or 
segregate.  He  could  accept  any  custom 
he  wanted  to.  That  is  what  most  citi- 
zens would  like. 

There  is  one  school  of  thought  in  which 
the  people  of  the  South  believe  we  should 
segregate.  So  there  are  a  great  number 
of  laws  on  the  statute  books  requiring 
segregation.  That  is  the  moral  view  of 
the  great  majority  in  the  State.  Such 
laws  are  enacted  relying  upon  the  police 
power  of  the  State.  While  the  courts 
have  not  passed  on  some  of  these  laws, 
the  three-judge  court  in  Louisiana  re- 
cently declared  the  law  relating  to  hotels 
unconstitutional.  That  has  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
hotels  in  New  Orleans  now  accept  colored 
people. 

The  judge's  concurring  opinion  very 
much  impressed  me  in  that  case.  The 
judge  wrote  what  I  thought  was  a  great 
opinion,  and  he  indicated  himself  to  be 
a  fine,  perceptive  man. 

He  said  that  a  man  has  the  right  to 
determine  with  whom  he  will  do  busi- 
ness ;  and  any  law  that  provides  that  he 
does  not  have  that  right  is  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  14th  amendment.  That 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it,  so  far 
as  the  judge  is  concerned.  He  should  be 
completely  free.  He  has  that  right.  It 
would  be  a  much  better  approach,  in  my 
judgment,  to  make  sure  that  accom- 
modations are  available  to  anyone  who 
wants  them,  without  trampling  upon  the 
rights  of  others  who  do  not  want  it  that 
way. 

I  saw  the  point  made  on  TV,  or  I  read 
it  somewhere.  I  believe  Roy  Wilkins  em- 
phasized, at  the  time  of  the  march  on 
Washington,  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  marchers  were  white.  Those 
white  people  believed  in  integration. 
They  believed  in  mixture.  Let  them  mix. 
If  someone  does  not  wish  to  mix,  he 
should  not  be  made  to  mix. 

My  idea  is  that  a  man  should  have 
complete  freedom  to  decide  whether  he 
wishes  to  mix  or  not.    If  he  wishes  to 
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do  so,  that  is  all  right.  U  he  does  not 
wish  to,  he  does  not  have  to.  Federal 
compulsion  one  way  or  the  other  should 
not  coerce  him. 

Observing   what   is   going  on  in  the 
Southern  States,  I  know  what  the  major- 
ity of  p)€ople  down  there  are  up  against. 
The  people  and  their  local  government 
officials  believe   it  would   not  only  not 
be  a   good   law — just  as   the  majority 
of  Americans  believed  that  prohibition 
was  a  bad  law  from  its  very  beginning— 
but  they  believe  it  is  evil  and  morally 
wrong.     That  is  how   they   feel  about 
it.     They  believe  it  would  lead  to  an 
amalgamation  of  the  races.     They  be- 
lieve it  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  for  racial  intermarriage,   and 
things  of  that  kind.    They  believe  it  is 
a  bad  idea.    They  feel  that  if  they  had 
been  subject  to  such  laws  over  the  period 
of  the  past  200  years,  the  South  would 
be  like  the  populations  in  Central  and 
Latin  America,  where  one  cannot  tell  one 
race  from  another.    It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  color  line  down  there.     One  race 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  another. 
They  believe  it  is  a  mistake.    They  be- 
lieve It  is  wrong. 

They  would  like  to  see  the  colored 
man  advance.  They  want  to  help  him. 
They  have  the  kindliest  of  feelings 
toward  him,  but  they  have  a  strong  moral 
judgment  against  racial  mingling  to  be- 
gin with.  Passing  a  Federal  law  that 
the  people  of  the  South  are  against  as 
a  matter  of  moral  judgment  would  be 
a  mistake.  It  could  not  be  enforced.  It 
would  make  for  all  kinds  of  hard  feel- 
ing, ill  will,  and  evasion.  It  would  tend 
to  make  the  colored  man  believe  that 
he  has  those  rights  but  the  whites  will 
not  respect  them. 

Many  people  remember  what  hap- 
pened after  the  Civil  War.  I  never  con- 
sidered being  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  at  times  I  have  been  attacked 
by  some  of  those  people  in  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  My  father  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. I  never  attended  a  citizens  coun- 
cil meeting,  but  I  so  well  know  that  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  was  organized  because  of 
the  situation  which  developed  down 
there.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  been  a  Senator 
from  Louisiana  at  that  time,  his  family 
would  have  either  joined  or  had  cause 
to  join  it.  It  was  organized  at  the  time 
when  Federal  troops  had  come  in  and 
had  thrown  out  all  the  local  officials,  dis- 
enfranchised the  citizens,  especially 
those  who  were  loyal  to  their  State  gov- 
ernments, enfranchised  the  slaves,  and 
brought  in  the  carpetbaggers. 

The  only  way  the  South  could  protect 
itself,  its  homes.  Its  women,  and  children, 
was  to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands. 
What  did  that  mean?  They  had  to 
organize  by  night  and  undertake  to  re- 
deem their  rights  by  force  of  arms  if  pos- 
sible. 

The  Senator  knows  that  when  Presi- 
dent Hayes  took  office,  the  South  re- 
gained control  of  its  State  governments. 
I  believe  it  was  General  Forrest  who  was 
given  credit  for  creation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  yet  he  was  the  same  person  who 
advocated  disbanding  it  when  the  South 
was  in  a  position  legally  to  enforce  the 
law. 


What  happens  when  people  think  the 
law  Is  oppressive  and  morally  wrong, 
that  the  law  is  forcing  upon  them  that 
which  is  evil?  They  feel  that  it  is  tyran- 
ny, and  they  tend  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  That  is  Anglo-Saxon 
history.  That  is  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try when  it  was  a  colony,  when  its  fore- 
bears were  British.  That  is  how  Amer- 
icans feel.  That  is  how  people  react  any- 
where in  the  world  when  they  feel  that 
way  about  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respect  the  Sen- 
ator's argument.  I  do  not  wish  my  com- 
ments here  to  be  interpreted  in  any  sense 
as  in  opposition  to  what  I  know  to  be 
the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana;  namely,  one  of  aiding 
people  to  help  themselves,  of  expanding 
their  educational  and  health  oppor- 
tunities. 

No  Senator  has  demonstrated  by  his 
actions,  his  words,  and  his  deeds  a  great- 
er sense  of  social  consciousness  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  has  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana.   I  mean  that  in  all  sincerity. 

We  are  approaching  a  most  difficult 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  appreciate  the 
restrained  and  thoughtful  manner  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
argued  his  case. 

What  I  see  in  the  bill  is  not  forced 
integration.  What  I  see  in  the  bill  is 
statutory  law  that  will  bring  into  effect 
clearly  and  unmistakably  the  elimina- 
tion of  segregation,  that  is,  public  seg- 
regation, segregation  imposed  by  State 
law  or  local  ordinance  or  imposed  against 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  custom. 
This  bill  definitely  does  not  demand 
"Mix  the  races  all  up."  I  consider  the 
bill  as  providing  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  his  commimity  and  his  Na- 
tion. 

With  due  respect  for  all  Senators, 
after  a  man  has  worked  hard  to  get  an 
education  in  high  school,  and  perhaps  a 
college  or  technical  education,  and  has 
received  this  blessing  of  enlightenment, 
it  means  more  to  him  that  he  will  be 
accepted  as  a  desired  member  of  the 
community  than  the  fact  that  he  exer- 
cises that  acceptance. 

After  a  man  of  color  has  received  a  de- 
gree from  a  great  university,  if  he  is  to  be 
rejected  at  a  lunch  counter,  or  at  an  ordi- 
nary drugstore  because  of  his  color,  it 
is  an  insult  to  him. 

What  he  needs  is  freedom  of  dignity 
or  freedom  from  indignity. 

I  spoke  at  a  dinner  the  other  night 
called  the  Four  Freedoms  Foundation 
Award  dinner.  We  remember  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  four  freedoms:  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
from  fear,  and  freedom  from  want. 

I  believe  there  is  a  fifth  freedom— that 
is,  freedom  of  dignity. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  individual 
may  want  to  go  into  every  hotel,  or  will 
go  into  every  hotel,  or  into  every  tavern, 
or  into  every  restaurant.  If  he  should 
want  to  do  that  as  a  human  being,  he 
should  not  have  a  hand  put  out  and  have 


someone  say.  "Stop.  The  reason  you 
cannot  come  in  here  is  the  color  of  your 
skin." 

A  Negro  has  no  control  over  the  color 
of  his  skin.  He  did  not  select  his  color  at 
birth.  He  did  not  select  the  country  of 
his  birth.  But  he  is  an  American.  He 
is  &,  cit(iz6n 

This  question  boils  down  basically  to  a 
situation  in  which  thousands  of  people 
are  privileged  to  have  this  great  educa- 
tion, who  know  the  literature  of  our 
civilization  and  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
perform  every  service  for  their  country 
in  peace  and  in  war  but  suffer  indignities 
solely  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Such  a  man  may  be  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  who  attended  Western 
Reserve  University,  a  nonsegregated 
school,  and  perhaps  he  obtained  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  engineering  or  in  physics  or  In 
medicine.  Then  he  travels  to  another 
part  of  the  country,  even  If  it  is  only  on  a 
mission  of  tourism.  He  is  a  refined  gen- 
tleman. He  has  a  good  income.  He  has 
a  nice  family.  He  has  a  good  car.  He  Is 
a  man  of  good  manners.  He  walks  up  to 
the  desk  of  a  hotel  and  the  clerk  looks 
at  him  and  says.  "I  am  sorry;  we  do  not 
take  colored  people  here." 

This  man  knows  that  there  is  another 
hotel  where  perhaps  he  can  sleep.  It  is 
not  sleep  he  wants.  It  is  acceptance;  it 
is  respect;  it  is  the  right  to  refuse.  No 
amount  of  sleep  or  food  will  cure  the 
injury  that  the  man  has  suffered. 

That  is  what  the  bill  is  all  about.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  told  us  a  num- 
ber of  truths  tonight.  I  dislike  some  of 
them.  However,  we  know  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  of  life,  and  we  are  realists.  We 
know  that  there  are  customs  and  habits 
of  people,  which  will  take  many  genera- 
tions to  change. 

I  wish  to  be  frank  with  the  Senator.  If 
we  pass  the  bill,  it  will  not  cure  all  our 
civil  rights  problems.  If  anyone  thinks 
it  will,  he  is  only  deluding  himself  and 
perhaps  attempting  to  delude  others 
We  believe  that  this  would  be  a  legal 
framework  in  which  we  could  hope  to  find 
means  of  adjudicating  and  moderating 
and  settling  some  of  the  problems  of 
human  relations. 

As  someone  has  put  it— this  may  be  an 
extreme  way  of  putting  il^what  we  seek 
to  do  is  to  take  the  issue  of  civil  rights 
off  the  streets  and  to  put  it  into  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  into  the  courts. 

I  believe  that  is  the  better  way  to  do  it. 
We  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is 
better  to  do  it  this  way  than  to  hand  the 
problem  to  people  who  might  become 
violent  It  is  better  to  have  respect  for 
one  another  and  to  talk  these  things  out 
and  try  to  find  means  of  solving  the 
problem.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
shaU  be  able  to  do  it.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  given  a  great  deal  of  his 
life  to  helping  people.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
because  he  opposes  the  bill,  is  against 
so-caUed  civil  rights,  is  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  Senator  and  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  Senators  who 
oppose  the  bUl  are  as  much  in  favor  of 
human  rights  as  is  the  Senator  from 
MinnesoU,  and  perhaps  more  so.   I  hope 
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that  during  the  debate  on  the  bill  we 
can  honestly  try  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  having  it  work  when  it  is  passed.  I 
hope  it  will  pass.  If  it  passes  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  trouble- 
maker. If  it  does  not  pass,  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  all  sorts  of  trouble,  because 
the  hopes  of  the  people  have  been  raised.  ! 
and  the  people  in  America  are  really  up-  j 
set  and  disturbed  about  the  situation 
that  exists  in  connection  with  race  rela- 
tions. 

I  look  upon  the  bill  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  peace  and  doing  what  the 
preamble  in  our  Constitution  describes. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  preamble,  and  it 
states  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   The  preamble  states: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernmental structure.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  legislative  deliberations.  I 
would  not  want  to  do  anything  to  vio- 
late that  purpose.  It  is  my  view  that 
Hil.  7152  would  forward  that  purpose. 
It  is  the  view  of  others  that  it  would  not. 
I  am  confident  that  we  shall  have  ample 
discussion  before  the  passage  of  this  bill 
and  I  hope  that  all  the  fears  expressed 
by  its  opponents  will  be  soothed  and 
they  will  join  in  adopting  this  bill  as  the 
real  solution  for  the  real  social  problem 
facing  our  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  generosity  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  as  strong  for  the  bill 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
opposed  to  it.  The  Senator  has  con- 
ducted his  part  of  the  debate  according 
to  the  highest  standards  of  Senate  de- 
bate. Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill 
recognize  that  fact  and  appreciate  him 
as  that  kind  of  debater.  In  some  re- 
spects I  regret  that  the  bill  has  such  an 
able  spokesman  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  because  he  does  an  extremelj 
good  job  in  anything  he  undertakes.  ] 
recall  suggesting  that  the  Senator,  wher 
he  was  a  student  at  LSU.  represent 
State  University  in  the  debate  to  which  1 
have  referred.  Those  Englishmen  reallj 
would  have  gotten  the  worst  of  it  if  thes 
had  to  take  on  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

He  has  done  a  fine  job  and  has  don( 
himself  proud  by  the  way  he  has  con- 
ducted himself.    I  must  give  the  Sena- 
tor credit  for  his  good  intentions  anc 
his    feeling    that    the    bill,    if    enacted, 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the 
colored   people  and  for  the  Nation   in 
general. 

I  have  been  severely  criticized  for  ex 
pressing  the  view   that  we  should   no 
impede  the  right  of  any  qualified  colorec 
man  to  register  and  vote.     It  may  no , 
be  true  now,  but  Louisiana  has  for  many 
years  led  the  way  in  the  Southern  State 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  colored  voter 
There  is  more  to  be  achieved,  but  we  hav 
gone  a  long  way.     Some  of  those  wh 
bear  my  family  name  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.    It  has  been  a  goo^ 


thing  for  the  State,  on  the  whole,  and 
we  will  continue  to  solve  many  of  these 
problems  if  we  are  permitted  to  do  so. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  feels 
there  should  be  a  freedom  of  dignity.  I 
feel  that  recognition  and  respect  and 
dignity  that  a  person  may  acquire  is 
something  that  he  must  do  for  himself. 
It  cannot  be  done  for  a  person  by  law.  It 
is  an  acceptance  which  a  great  many 
colored  people  have  had.  That  is  true 
in  other  Southern  States  also.  A  great 
number  of  colored  citizens  have  acquired 
a  good  education  in  southern  colleges 
and  universities,  and  they  have  proved 
their  right  to  stand  alongside  the  best  of 
any  race.  They  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  State.  A  considerable 
nimaber  of  colored  citizens  are  highly 
regarded  and  highly  respected. 

This  acceptance  and  this  appreciation 
of  our  colored  citizens  is  something  with 
regard  to  which  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made.  The  effort  to  impose 
by  Federal  legislation  the  acceptance  of 
colored  people  in  areas  where  they  were 
willingly  accepted  previously  has  done 
more  harm  than  good.  I  could  give  a 
number  of  examples  of  instances  in 
which  colored  persons  were  formerly 
freely  accepted  and  admitted,  but  where 
whites,  because  of  agitation,  have  tended 
to  back  away,  particularly  because  of  the 
coercion  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1954,  and  because  of  various  pres- 
sures brought  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  effort  to  pass  a  bill 
of  this  sort. 

Unfortunately.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  bring  peace 
or  end  demonstrations.  The  passage  of 
the  bill  would  lead  to  more.  If  we  are 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  insure  tranquility,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our  peo- 
ple, we  must  maintain  enough  authority 
in  the  southern  communities  so  that  the 
radical  elements  can  be  kept  in  hand. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  orig- 
inal version  in  the  House  bill  sought  to 
prohibit.  As  I  understand  it.  when  the 
bill  was  first  introduced  in  the  House 
it  contained  a  provision  to  strip  the  local 
law  enforcement  ofiQcers  in  the  South  of 
the  right  to  deal  with  riots,  at  least  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Fortunately,  that 
provision  was  dropped  from  the  bill.  I 
suspect  that  the  determined  opposition 
of  some  of  the  cooler  heads,  particularly 
the  opposition  of  southern  Represent- 
atives, led  to  at  least  that  provision  being 
dropped  out  of  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  these  excellent  letters 
directed  to  me.  I  should  like  to  read  two 
brief  letters  addressed  to  Congressman 
George  W.  Andrews,  of  Alabama,  by  na- 
tional restaurant  and  motel  associa- 
tions. I  am  certain  that  many  propo- 
nents also  received  copies  of  these  letters, 
but,  since  they  would  not  be  expected 
to  read  statements  directed  against  their 
cause,  this  Senator  is  happy  to  perform 
that  function  for  them: 

Dear  Congressman  Andrews:  On  Septem- 
ber 23,  1963,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Restaurant  Association  met  and 
adopted  a  strong  policy  of  opposition  to 
title  II,  the  public  accommodations  section 
of  H.R.  7152,  amended,  and  to  title  VII,  the 
section  which  establishes  a  Fair  Employ- 
ment   Practices    Commission. 


These  proposals  provide  an  unprecedented 
and  undesirable  extension  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  private  business.  The  National 
Restaxirant  Association  has  no  desire  to  Im- 
pede or  restrain  the  rights  of  any  citizen. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  association's  firm 
belief  that  the  realization  of  these  rights 
will  come  only  through  voluntary  coopera- 
tion on  the  local  level.  Indeed,  through  a 
policy  of  enco\iraglng  voluntary  Integration, 
the  National  Restaurant  Association  has 
rapidly  achieved  widespread  success  In  this 
area. 

The  public  accommodations  feature  of 
the  bill  and  the  establishment  of  a  Fait 
Employment  Practices  Conamlsslon  pro- 
vide no  meaningful  guarantee  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  Instead,  by  subjecting  pri- 
vate business  to  unnecessary  harassment 
and  by  enabling  the  Federal  Crovernment  to 
exert  more  control  over  Individual  rights  and 
over  private  business,  the  proposals,  if 
enacted,  can  only  result  In  the  elimination 
of  free  enterprise  and  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  all  citizens. 

For  these  reasons,  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  Is  opposed  to  the  public  accom- 
modations and  the  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  provisions  of  the  bill  HJl. 
7152. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Ira  H.  Nunn. 
Washington  counsel  of  the  National  Res- 
taurant Association,  and  is  dated  No- 
vember 5, 1963. 

I  point  out  that  that  letter  is  from 
a  nationwide  organization.  That  entire 
association  is  opposed  to  this  provision, 
feeling  that  it  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  good  so  far  as  the  com- 
munities across  the  country  are  con- 
cerned. 

Next.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Motor  Hotel  Association  addressed 
to  Representative  Andrews. 

Dear  Congressman  Andrews:  The  Ameri- 
can Motor  Hotel  Association,  the  trade  or- 
ganization of  the  motel  Industry  of  America, 
believes  that  title  II  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  is  a  violation 
of  amendments  10  and  14  of  the  Constitution 
and  should  be  defeated  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tecting the  personal  constitutional  rights 
of  all  Americans. 

Title  II  represents  an  unwarranted  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  clause.  Since  the 
Congress  h<is  no  power  to  legislate  In  a 
matter  which  is  purely  intrastate,  such  leg- 
islation would  violate  amendment  10  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.  We  believe  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  so  legislate  under 
the  14th  amendment,  since  the  14th  amend- 
ment has  been  Interpreted  as  clearly  apply- 
ing to  State  action.  The  actions  of  an 
Individual  proprietor  in  his  decision  to  serve 
or  not  to  serve,  are  not  State  actions,  but 
the  exercise  of  a  private  business  decision 
by  the  Individual  operator  (Civil  Rights  Case 
1883,  with  citation). 

The  American  Motor  Hotel  Association  Is 
opposed  to  this  legislation,  which  puts  more 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
enabling  It  to  exercise  more  control  over 
Individual  rights  and  private  businesses. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  S.  Cooper  Daw- 
son, Jr.,  chairman,  governmental  affairs, 
of  the  American  Motor  Hotel  Associa- 
tion. 

Next  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Douglas 
County,  Nebr.,  Women's  Republican 
Club.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  present.    I 
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am  sure  he  has  high  respect   for  the 
Republican  women  of  Nebraska. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Douglas 
County  Women's  Republican  Club,  this  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1963,  HJl.  7152. 
now  being  considered  In  the  House  of  Repre- 

The  title  of  this  act  is  "A  bill  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  In  public  accommoda- 
tions, to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  In  public  facilities  and  public  educa- 
tion, to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  In  federal- 
ly assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

As  Americans  we  believe  that  In  their 
divine  origin,  all  men  are  created  equal;  and 
being  equal  before  their  Creator,  they  should 
be  equal  before  the  laws  of  the  land. 

We  believe  In  the  Integrity  of  the  Individ- 
ual, and  his  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  hU  happiness.  We  do  not  believe 
In  the  right  of  any  Individual,  or  group  of 
individuals,  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
others. 

All  U.S.  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  are  entitled  to 
equal  protection  under  the  law  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution. 

Because  the  Individual  Is  born  with  In- 
herent traits,  and  mankind  with  a  diversity 
of  talents,  the  founders  of  our  Government 
could  not,  and  did  not,  provide  for  social 
rights.  Men  were  to  be  free  to  exercise  their 
Individual  talents,  and  build  their  own  lives 
In  the  pursuit  of  their  own  happiness,  within 
the  limitations  set,  of  course,  by  laws. 

We  should  not  confuse  social  Inequalities 
and  Injustices  with  the  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  It  clear  that 
we  believe  that  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation Is  right  and  desirable  In  society.  We 
also  believe  that  legislation  against  discrimi- 
nation Is  Justified  In  tax-supported  public 
facilities  and  federally  assisted  programs. 

But,  If  In  the  attempt  to  legislate  nondis- 
crimination, there  are  more  rights  lost  by 
all  than  are  granted  to  a  part  of  all  citizens, 
this  not  a  desirable  law,  nor  even  a  consti- 
tutional law,  and  should  be  opposed. 

The  rights  that  would  be  lost  under  this 
bill  are  very  fundamental  to  our  life  as  free 
citizens  in  the  United  States  and  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  all  people.  Including  those 
whom  the  civil  rights  bill  Is  attempting  to 
help.  These  constitutional  right  are:  the 
right  tq  hire  and  flre,  or  otherwise  administer 
one's  own  business  establishment;  the  right 
to  buy.  sell  or  rent  one's  own  property  as  he 

sees  fit. 

Enforcing  the  terms  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
would  Impose  Federal  control  over  Individ- 
ual action  In  the  above-mentioned  areas  to 
an  extent  which  has  never  before  been  pro- 
posed In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

This  civil  rights  bill  of  1963  goes  beyond 
the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  said  to  be  In- 
tended and  would  establish  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  many  vital  areas  of  American  life. 
The  proposed  legislation  Is  destructive  of 
free  government,  and  of  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
Douglas  County  Women's  Republican  Club 
ask  the  Members  of  Congress  to  vote  "no" 
on  this  legislation. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  6th  day  of 
February  1964. 

Mr  President,  these  are  but  a  sample 
of  the  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
citizens  who  live  in  States  other  than 
Louisiana.    Their  letters  indicate  that  a 


very  laxge  number  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  very  greatly  con- 
cerned about  this  bill  and  are  in  strong 
opposition  to  it. 

I  should  like  to  read  several  other  let- 
ters which  indicate  the  way  my  mail  on 
this  subject  has  been  runriing. 

For  example,  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Virginia  F.  Rogers,  of 
Hemet,  Calif.: 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Never  In  my  life  have 
I  read  a  piece  of  legislation  as  evil  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963,  passed  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  H.R.  7152.  They  very 
language  of  the  act  with  Its  open-end  pro- 
visions gives  the  President,  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  Presidential  ap- 
pointees revolutionary  authortty  to  do  what- 
ever they  desire.  Passage  of  the  act  could 
only  bring  our  beloved  Republic  to  a  dictator- 
ship. Consider  Arkansas  and  MlssUsippi;  it 
has  already  happened  here  In  two  test  runs. 

George    Washington    wrote    to    Lafayette 
concerning  the  new  Constitution  "that  these 


j)owers  •  •  *  are  so  distributed  among  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches 
into  which  the  General  Goverrunent  Is  ar- 
ranged, that  It  can  never  be  In  danger  of 
degenerating  Into  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy, 
an  aristocracy  or  any  other  despotic  or  op- 
pressive form,  so  long  as  there  shall  remain 
any  virtue  In  the  body  of  the  pec^le." 

America  Is  basically  a  country  of  moral 
people.  You  have  the  distinction  of  being 
a  leader  among  these  people  and  by  virtue  of 
this,  the  glorious  opportunity  by  voting  "No" 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  to  stand  for  moral 
strength  and  courage.     Virtue. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Utah  Con- 
stitutional Redress  Committee,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Mrs.  Fred  Morrison, 
president.  Her  letter  reads  In  part  as 
follows: 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  to  advise  you  that 
we,  the  members  of  the  Utah  Constitutional 
Redress  Committee,  as  a  committee  and  as 
Individuals,  are  unequivocally  and  abso- 
lutely oi>po6ed  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  as  It 
is,  or  In  a  watered -down  condition. 


So  she  leaves  no  room  for  doubt;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  her  letter,  which  is  perfectly  plain. 
It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  members  of 
that  committee  are  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  either  in  Its  present 
form  or  in  a  watered-down  form. 
I  read  further  from  her  letter: 
There  Is  very  little  about  It  to  recommend 
It  to  either  whites  or  blacks.  It  Is  discrimi- 
natory, and  will  end  in  taking  away  the 
rights  which  It  purports  to  uphold. 

We  expect  our  Senators  to  do  all  In  their 
power  to  defeat  this  blU,  and  we  are  watch- 
ing proceedings. 

We  realize  that  there  Is  very  much  pres- 
sure being  put  upon  the  lawmakers  In  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  evident  that  there  are  those 
who  wish  this  legislation  passed  for  selfish 
reasons,  and  not  essentially  because  they  are 
Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  Negroes. 
They  Just  want  It  passed. 

As  your  constituents,  and  as  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  best  welfare  of  the 
country  at  large,  we  expect  you  to  use  all 
honest  means  at  your  disposal  to  defeat  this 
bill. 

Let  me  read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Ryan,  of  Bur- 
lingame,  in  the  great  Western  State  of 
California : 

Dear  Senator  Long:  We  are  writing  you 
because  of  our  deep  concern  over  the  conse- 
quences that  win  result  If  the  civil  rights  bill 
now  pending  should  pass.    We  who  love  our 


country  and  our  people— all  of  our  people-- 
are  apparently  a  small  voice  In  the  babble  of 
Ignorance  that  seems  to  prevail.  The  tragic 
and  frightening  things  is  that  most  of  oxir 
elected  officials  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
what  Is  best  for  our  country.  We,  the  quiet 
citizens,  have  not  organized  demonstrations, 
nor  has  the  side  of  freedom  been  presented 
objectively  In  our  news  media,  but  we  are 
certainly  very  aware  of  what  is  happening. 

There  has  been  much   talk  of  hate   and 
bigotry  the  past  few  years  and  emotions  have 
run  high.     Nobody  can  deny  that  discrimi- 
nation Is  morally  wrong  and  there  are  few 
who  will  try.    This  has  given  the  champions 
of  civil  rights  a  tremendous  emotional  ao- 
vantage;  they  have  exploited  our  people  and 
can  surely  not  have  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country  at  heart.     The  Negroes  have  been 
exploited  to  the  point  where  the  rational  ma- 
jority within   their  ranks  cannot  t>e  heard. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  basic,  underlying  phi- 
losophies that  have  made  our  country  great, 
particularly  limited  government,  which  al- 
lows the  Individual   to  rise   to   his   highest 
attainment.    The  encroachment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Into  the  private  affairs  of 
our  citizens,  especially  the  speed  with  which 
It  has  taken  place  In  recent  years,  was  never 
Intended  by  our  farslghted  founders.     The 
legislation  now  pending  would  give  unprece- 
dented power  to  appointees,  not  responsible 
to  the  electorate,  to  control  even  further  the 
activities  of  citizens. 

Please,  Senator  Long,  remember  that  our 
country  has  been  built  on  the  foundation  of 
many  minorities.  We  have  worked  our  proo- 
lems  out  best  without  Interference  from  the 
Federal  Government.  We  urge  you  to  place 
freedom  above  all  else  and  vote  "No"  on  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

And  I  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Gary  L.  Blocker,  of  Floris- 
sant, Mo.: 

Dear  Senator  Long:  After  critically  re- 
viewing the  civil  rights  bill,  I  firmly  believe 
this  bill  should  not  be  made  a  law.  Since 
you  represent  the  American  citizen  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  ask  you  to  vote  against  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

This  bill  protects  the  civil  rights  of  cer- 
tain minorities,  but  will  destroy  the  civil 
rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  means  we  will  lose;  our  right  to  rent, 
sell  or  lease  our  homes  as  free  Individuals, 
our  right  to  hire  or  discharge  any  Indlvldtial 
and  determine  his  pay,  privilege  or  employ- 
ment, etc.  Basically  many  civil  rights  we 
now  enjoy  will  be  distorted  in  such  a  way 
that  we  will  no  longer  have  any  civil  rights. 

Again,  I  ask  that  you  vote  "No"  on  this 
bill  as  I  personally  believe  this  bill  Is  un- 
constitutional. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  letters 
and  petitions — and  at  a  future  time  I 
shall  undertake  to  submit  many  more — 
show  how  the  people  of  this  country  feel 
about  the  bUl.  They  represent  the  feel- 
ing of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
that  there  is  no  real  need  or  justification 
for  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  that 
this  matter  should  be  left  to  the  private 
efforts  of  individuals. 

At  a  future  time,  if  the  Senate  sees 
fit  to  insist  on  proceeding  to  consider  the 
bUl,  I  shall  discuss  it  at  greater  length. 

However,  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
best  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Senate  to 
decline  to  take  up  the  biU.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bill  is  taken  up  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  the  Senate  will  decide  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  committee,  where  it  can 
be  considered  and  where  the  amend- 
ments which  should  be  offered  could  per- 
haps be  voted  on,  in  the  effort  to  correct 
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the  many  abuses  which  I  find  would  re- 
sult from  this  highly  objectionable  piece 
of  proposed  legislation. 


March  2k 


MISSISSIPPI  WELFARE  AID  TO  DE- 
PENDENT MOTHERS  AND  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  STENNIS  (during  the  delivery  of 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana) : 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  brief  statement  on  a  subject  of  debate 
earlier  today? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi under  the  same  conditions  under   ! 
which  I  have  yielded  previously  for  Rec-    j 
ORD  insertions. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With-    j 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  and 
colloquy  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
the  floor  this  morning,  I  entered  into  a 
discussion  with  reference  to  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  funds.  The  Senator 
with  whom  I  was  debating  later  said 
that  he  made  the  remarks  which  he  did 
merely  to  illustrate  and  not  to  refer  to 
any  "State  or  any  condition  in  a  State. 
However,  the  illustration  that  he  men- 
tioned related  to  greater  welfare  pay- 
ments to  white  dependent  children  than 
to  colored  children,  or  more  such  pay- 
ments to  white  mothers  than  to  colored 
mothers. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  treat- 
ment of  colored  people  and  white  people 
at  Hill-Burton  hospitals.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  white  man  who  had  an 
automobile  accident  would  be  admitted 
to  such  hospitals  but  a  colored  man 
would  be  rejected. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  stoutly 
rejected  any  such  possibility  or  prac- 
tice— past,  present,  or  future — in  his 
State. 

I  now  have  before  me  the  actual  fig- 
ures to  reject  the  thought  that  there 
was  any  discrimination  between  the 
white  and  the  colored  children  in 
Mississippi. 

The  Senator  from  Missisippi  was  sup- 
ported in  his  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
there  was  no  disparity  in  such  payments. 
I  now  have  an  official  letter  from  the 
director  of  the  welfare  department  in 
Mississippi. 

He  said  in  the  letter : 

We  now  send  welfare  check*  to  such  needy 
children.  78  percent  of  whom  are  colored  and 
22  percent  are  white. 

Of  course,  the  amounts  are  the  same  as 
testified  to  by  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  have  the  breakdown  of  the  figures 
relating  to  State  and  Federal  aid:  50,770 
of  the  children  receiving  such  aid  are 
Negro;  11.742  are  wtiite;  227  are  Indian 


are  other  nationalities.  As  I  have  said, 
in  round  nimibers,  78  percent  of  the  aid 
goes  to  Negro  children  and  22  percent  to 
white  children. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  those  fig- 
ures to  complete  the  statements  with 
reference  to  that  subject.  Although  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  did  not  intend 
to  do  so,  his  argument  sounded  as  though 
such  practices  were  prevalent. 

When  implications  such  as  the  one  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  in  error,  they 
should  be  stoutly  challenged  and  the  ac- 
tual facts  should  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
The  debate  illustrates  many  things  that 
are  unknown  about  the  conditions  which 
exist.  The  facts  upon  which  bills  such 
as  the  one  we  are  discussing  are  based 
do  not  pan  out  when  they  are  examined. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  placed  in 
the  Record  the  statistics  to  which  he  has 
referred.  At  times,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  debate,  implications  are  drawn  that 
were  never  Intended  by  the  speaker  and 
It  Is  only  In  keeping  with  the  high  level 
of  debate  thus  far  on  this  bill  that  any 
mistaken  Impressions  about  the  bill  be 
corrected  promptly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Senator  did  not  make  the  statement  as 
a  charge,  as  he  explained,  but  it  was  an 
implied  charge. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Record  will  be  com- 
plete. We  ought  not  to  exaggerate  the 
facts,  even  by  implication. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  at  10  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  to  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March 
25,  1964,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Adm.  Bernard  A.  Clarey.  U.S.  Navy,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  accordance  with  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233: 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  L.  Austin,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Laurence  H.  Frost,  U.S.  Navy. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Rear  Adm.  William  E.  ElUs,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  T.  S.  Keith.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  in  accordance 
with  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5233. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Munn,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233,  effective  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Carl  Henry  Jark.  017556,  Army  of 
the    United     States     (major    general,    U.S. 

Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lawrence  Joseph  Lincoln, 
018968,  U.S.  Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Maj.  Gen.  Lelghton  I.  Davis,  llllA,  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Navy  Department 

Rear  Adm.  Allen  M.  Shinn,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Bvueau  of  Naval  Weapons  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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Executive  nominations  received  March 
24  (legislative  day  of  March  9),  1964: 
In  the  Army 

The  following -named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Prank  Shaffer  Besson,  Jr.,  018662, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 
U.S.  Army).  In  the  grade  of  general. 
In  the  Navy 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Vice  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Mborer,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section.  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serv- 
ing. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  Rear 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  17:  4:  /  have  glorified  Thee  on 
the  earth;  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
Thou  gavest  Me  to  do. 

God  of  all  goodness,  by  Thy  grace  we 
have  entered  upon  Holy  Week,  commem- 
orating days  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  whose 
solemn  and  sacred  significance  our  finite 
minds  cannot  fully  comprehend. 

Grant  that  the  observance  of  the  week 
of  our  Lord's  passion  may  be  for  all  of 
us  not  only  a  time  of  commemoration  but 
of  renewed  consecration  to  glorify  Thee 
and  do  Thy  will. 
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May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  this  legislative  body  daily 
enter  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  their  high  calling  richly  endowed  with 
the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Master's  sac- 
rificial love.  ^^  „x 

Inspire  them  with  faith  and  fidelity 
as  they  steadfastly  set  themselves  to  the 
arduous  task  of  building  a  social  order 
in  which  righteousness  reigns  supremely 
and  Thy  glory  is  the  law  of  life. 

In  Christ's  name  we  bring  our  needs 
and  longings.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 

read: 

Offici  of  the  Clerk, 
House  of  REPRESENTATrvES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  1964. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
In  the  Clerk's  office  at  7:45  p.m.  on  March 
23,  1964.  and  said  to  contain  a  veto  message 
on  H.R.  1761,  "An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  court  of  claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  B. 
Gordon  Finney,  Jr." 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


The  record  does  not  disclose  any  rea- 
son for  the  14 -year  delay  in  filing  the 
back  salary  claim.  The  statute  of  limi- 
tations is  designed  to  give  finality  to  ac- 
tions after  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
To  permit  Mr.  Finney  to  assert  a  claim 
now  would  not  only  do  violence  to  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  it 
would  also  permit  his  delay  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  claim.  There  is  no 
justification  for  charging  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  consequences  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  claimant  to  pursue  his  remedy. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  believe  the 
policy  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
should  be  maintained. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  23.  1964. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
Journal,  and,  without  objection,  the 
message  and  the  bill  wUl  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


now  in  stock  at  West  Point.  I  believe 
that  the  legislation  has  been  well  con- 
sidered and  will  answer  many  of  the 
arguments  that  we  no  doubt  will  hear 
today  concerning  the  minting  of  addi- 
tional silver  dollars.  I  hope  that  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  today  I  will  be 
able  to  make  available  to  the  House  this 
information. 


R  GORDON  FINNEY,  JR.:  VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  286) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return,  without  my  approval,  H.R. 
1761,  a  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  court  of  claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
R.  Gordon  Finney,  Jr. 

This  bill  would  permit  Mr.  Finney  to 
claim  a  salary  for  the  years  between  1946 
and  1963,  when  he  was  not  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  He  had  oc- 
cupied a  temporary  position  with  the 
Federal  Government  between  1933  and 
1942,  when  he  entered  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Mr.  Finney  first  raised  this  ques- 
tion in  1960. 

At  present,  the  statute  of  limitations 
bars  claims  not  raised  within  6  years  of 
the  date  they  accrue.  Mr.  Finney  seeks 
relief  from  the  effect  of  this  statute  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  announced  in  1945,  prevented 
him  from  successfully  asserting  a  right 
to  reemployment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  conclusion  of  his  military 
service.  He  therefore  sought  and  found 
private  employment.  He  was  unaware  of 
a  subsequent  opinion  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  1946,  which  Indicated  he  had 
reemployment  rights  after  his  military 
service. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  BILL  OF   1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (S.  1057)  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  criminal  justice  by 
providing  for  the  representation  of  de- 
fendants who  are  flnanclaUy  unable  to 
obtain  an  adequate  defense  in  criminal 
cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  House  amendment  thereto,  in- 
sist on  the  House  amendment,  and  agree 
to    the    conference    requested    by    the 

Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Celler, 
RoDiNO,  Rogers  of  Colorado,  McCul- 
LOCH,  and  Moore. 


NEW  MONETARY  PRICE  FOR 
SILVER 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  join  my  colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
White]  in  introducing  a  bill  providing 
for  a  new  monetary  price  for  silver  and 
for  a  prohibition  against  the  continued 
sale  of  bullion  from  the  stores  of  West 
Point.  Like  my  colleague,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White],  I  think 
that  the  silver  bullion  that  is  stored  by 
the  Treasury  should  be  used  for  its 
monetary  use  and  not  as  a  cheap  silver 
mine  for  the  users  of  silver. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SILVER  DOLLARS 
Mr     WHITE.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 

Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 

introducing  two  bills  having  to  do  with 
silver  and  our  monetary  system.  Just 
about  a  year  ago  we  passed  out  of  this 
House  a  bill  demonetizing  silver  and  is- 
suing Federal  Reserve  notes  for  sliver 
certificates.  At  that  time  there  were  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  100 
million  sliver  dollars.  Last  week  this 
amount  was  reduced  to  13  million.  Indi- 
cating that  this  recent  raid  on  the  stock 
of  sliver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  was  not 
of  recent  origin.  It  is  something  that 
has  been  going  on  aU  year.  Now  it  is  be- 
coming acute,  and  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  value  of  sliver  dollars  and 
the  sliver  therein. 

The  bills  I  have  Introduced  will  in- 
crease the  monetary  value  of  silver  and 
will  order  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  stop  the  sale  of  sliver  bullion  that  Is 


DAILY  LIST  OF  EXPORT  LICENSES 

APPROVED  BY  DEPARTMENT   OF 

COMMERCE 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
encouraging  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  de- 
cided that  it  will  continue  pubUcation 
of  the  daily  list  of  export  Ucenses 
approved  by  the  Department. 

News  of  this  decision  is  contained  in 
a  letter  I  received  from  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  which  was  deUvered 
to  my  office  late  yesterday  afternoon. 
March  23, 1964. 

The  daUy  lists  provide  day-to-day  in- 
formation on  export  Ucenses  issued  by 
the  Commerce  Department  outlining  the 
type  of  commodities,  their  value,  and  the 
destination  of  exports  authorized,  in- 
cluding shipments  to  Communist  na- 
tions. The  Department  had  announced 
In  February  that  as  of  April  1,  1964,  It 
would  discontinue  their  pubUcaUon. 
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When  that  move  was  announced  I 
wrote  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  urging  that  the  pubU- 
caUon  be  continued  because  I  beUeve  it 
is  important  for  the  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  to  have  access  to  such  mforma- 
Uon  on  a  timely  basis,  which  would  be 
impossible  without  a  publication  of  this 
sort.  I  also  introduced  a  resolution  in 
the  House  to  require  that  the  daily 
export  license  list  be  continued. 

According  to  the  Secretary's  letter  the 
decision  at  this  time  calls  for  continua- 
lion  of  the  daily  list  of  approved  ex- 
port licenses  at  least  for  another  year. 
While  I  know  of  no  substantial  reason 
why  the  decision  could  not  have  been  to 
the  effect  that  the  daily  lists  wiU  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  at  least  we  are  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  available  for  the 
year  and  I  am  confident  that  sound 
reasons  for  their  continuance  will  still 
exist  at  that  time. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL        APPROPRIATION, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.  FISCAL 

YEAR   1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  yesterday,  I  call  up  House  Joint 
Resolution  962.  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  namely: 

DEPARTMENT     OP     LABOR 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Unemplo3rment    Compensation    for    Federal 

Employees  and  ex-Servicemen 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Unemploy 

ment   compensation    for   Federal    employees 

and  ex-servicemen".  $42,000,000. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  resolution  wil 
provide  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $42 
million  for  unemployment  compensation 
for  Federal  employees  and  ex-service 
men. 

The  original  result  of  the  Departmen 
of  Labor  for  1964  was  $119  milUon.    Thi 
request  was  reduced  to  SI  10  million  b 
the   Congress.     Late   in   calendar   yea 
1963   it  became  obvious  that  even  th 
origuial  request  of  the  Department  w 
somewhat  on  the  low  side  and  that  addi 
tional  funds  would  be  required  to  carr 
the  program  for  the  full  fiscal  year.    Oi  i 
January  21,  we  received  a  request  for  $3il 
million.    This  request  appears  in  Hous^ 
Document  203. 

When  the  request  for  an  additional  $3^ 
million  was  received  there  did  not  ap 
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pear  to  be  any  great  urgency,  however, 
we  proceeded  to  consider  this  request  in 
a  reasonably  prompt  manner  and  held 
hearings  February  13.  We  were  a  Uttle 
surprised  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
presented  revised  justifications  and  tes- 
tified that  the  then  current  outlook  was 
that  at  least  $42  million  would  be  re- 
quired rather  than  $30  million.  We  were 
told  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
approved  their  testifying  to  the  larger 
amount  and  that  the  formal  documents 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  requesting 
this  larger  amount  would  be  forthcom- 
ing later  that  day.  February  13.  As  you 
all  know,  this  request  was  not  actually 
received  until  about  1  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Whether  this  long  delay  in  the  submis- 
sion of  this  request  is  due  to  the  not  un- 
common fumbling  and  indecision  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
was  for  some  particular  purpose.  I  do  not 
know.  This  is  really  beside  the  point 
anyway.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  about  half  of  the  States  have  com- 
pletely exhausted  their  funds  and  the 
rest  will  have  exhausted  theirs  by  the 
end  of  this  week.  This  means  that  if 
we  do  not  appropriate  funds  at  once 
there  will  be  approximately  100,000  Fed- 
eral employees  and  ex-servicemen  who 
have  not  been  able  to  find  jobs,  and  who 
will  not  get  the  benefits  of  unemployment 
insurance  which  they  are  entitled  to  un- 
der the  law.  We  have  checked  the 
amount  of  this  request  and  as  near  as  we 
can  determine,  if  it  is  in  error,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  too  low. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
question  that  we  should  pass  this  reso- 
lution and  hope  that  the  other  body  takes 
as  prompt  action  as  we  have. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    gentleman    from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  Fog.arty]  has  given 
the  House  a  very  factual  and  I  must  say 
restrained  statement  explaining  the  sit- 
uation with  which  we  are  faced.    I  say 
restrained  because  I  know  that  he  can- 
not be  happy  with  having  to  come  to  this 
House  a  second  time  this  session  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  circumvent  our 
rules  in  order  to  take  care  of  an  emer- 
gency which  is  occasioned  solely  by  in- 
excusable delays  in  the  executive  branch. 
As   the   gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
stated,  we  held  hearings  on  February  13 
at  which  hearings  we  were  formally  ad- 
vised  that   the   best    estimates   of    the 
Department  of  Labor  were  that  $42  mil- 
lion was  needed  and  that  a  request  for 
this  amount  would  formally  be  presented 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  later  that 
same  day.    Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
timing  of  this  actual  submission.     The 
Appropriations  Committee  met  last  Fri- 
day.   This  meeting  has  been  public  in- 
formation since  January  16.    The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Can- 
non] had  also  announced  publicly  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  be  on  April  7.    When 
was  this  request  sent  to  the  House?    Im- 
mediately after  our  last  full  committee 
meeting. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  of  course,  cannot 
prove  that  this  timing  was  a  deliberate 


attempt  to  embarrass  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  House,  but  cer- 
tainly those  responsible  for  this  timing 
knew  full  well  that  we  were  being  placed 
in  the  position  of  either  having  to  cir- 
cumvent our  rules  or  deprive  unemployed 
ex-servicemen  and  ex-Federal  employees 
of  compensation  due  them  under  the  law. 
Of  course,  we  can  all  well  understand 
why  the  executive  branch  would  not  like 
to  send  up  this  additional  supplemental. 
It  must  be  rather  embarrassing  to  talk 
of  our  booming  economy  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  have  to  ask  for  more  and 
more  money  because  these  people  can- 
not find  jobs  and  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  cannot  find  jobs  for  them.    One 
really  cannot  blame  the  President  too 
much  for  not  wanting  to  send  up  a  re- 
quest  for   $42   million   on   February    13 
when  he  had  sent  up  a  request  for  $30 
million  on  January  21.    That  would  not 
fit  in  very  well  with  the  concept  of  a 
booming  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,   to  make  matters  even 
worse,  it  now  appears  that  the  $42  mil- 
lion is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to  carry 
this  program  through  the  full  fiscal  year. 
Things  appear  to  be  getting  worse  in- 
stead of  better.    We  were  told  that  just 
the  prospect  of  the  tax  cut  was  resulting 
in    increased    economic    activity.      And 
most  of  us  thought  that  this  shot  In  the 
arm  was  going  to  help  some  and  probably 
would  not  wear  off  until  after  election. 
When  we  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
this   program,   however,   one   begins  to 
wonder.    The  total  of  payments  during 
the  full  month  of  February  was  $15,570,- 
415.    We  are  advised  that  the  total  of 
payments  during   the  first  2  weeks  of 
March  was  $8,458,000,  or  almost  10  per- 
cent above  the  February  rate.    With  14 
weeks  left  in  this  fiscal  year  it  does  not 
take  much  of  a  mathematician  to  see 
that  $42  million  is  a  very  optimistic  esti- 
mate indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  course  open 
to  us  but  to  pass  this  joint  resolution.  I 
just  hope  that  those  who  have  been  so 
critical  of  Congress  because  it.  at  times, 
acts  in  a  deliberate  manner  as  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  framed  our  Con- 
stitution, will  take  note  of  the  relative 
speed  with  which  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  can  act  when  there  is  urgent 
business  of  the  Nation  to  be  taken  care  of. 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  82] 

Alger  Bolton.  Brock 

AsplnaU  Prances  P.  Brown,  Calif. 

Barry  Bolton,  Buckley 

BasB  Oliver  P.  Burkhalter 


196U 

Burleson 

Celler 

Chelf 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Etowdy 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Plynt 

Forrester 

GUI 

Grant 

Gray 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind 
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Hawkins 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Martin.  Mass. 

Meader 

Morrison 

Morse 

O'Brien,  111. 

Osmers 

Pllcher 

Powell 


Rains 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roosevelt 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Staebler 

Thomas 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Williams 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum.  ,  _^. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 


Mr  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  662.  Rept.  No.  1523) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   state   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.K. 
10222)   to  strengthen  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more 
effective  use  of  food  abundances;  to  provide 
for    improved    levels    of    nutrition    among 
economically   needy    households   through   a 
cooperative   Federal-State   program   of   food 
assistance   to   be  operated  through   normal 
channels  of  trade;   and  for  other  purpos^- 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled    by     the     chairman     and     rankirig 
minority  member  of  toe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
xrnder  the  five-minute  rule.    At  the  conclu- 
sion   of    the    consideration    of    the    bill    lor 
amendment,  the  Conunittee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


try  to  limit  the  sale  of  the  new  coins  to 
a  few  per  person. 

Until  Secretary  Dillon  testified  on  an- 
other matter  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  yesterday  morning, 
and  I  asked  him  some  questions  about 
the  plans  for  Treasury  sale  of  the  coins, 
the  limit  the  Treasury  had  intended  to 
observe  on  its  direct  sales  to  the  public 
was  $100  worth  per  person,  or  200  coins. 
Under  that  unrealistic  limit,  the  Treas- 
ury supply  would  have  been  exhausted  in 
less  than  a  half  hour  instead  of  2  hours. 
Only  300  people  rather  than  1.500  would 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  new  coin  if 
all  had  bought  the  maximum,  as  I  am 
sure  most  of  them  would  have  done. 

The  Secretary  told  us  yesterday,  in 
answer  to  my  questions,  that  this  coin 
will  be  minted  in  quantity  for  many 
years  and  will  not  be  a  scarce  collector's 
item.  We  all  realize  that.  But  milhons 
of  Americans  who  loved  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy want — and  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand— one  or  several  of  the  coins  hon- 
oring his  memory.  They  want  a  Ken- 
nedy coin  now— not  just  after  dealers 
and  coin  investors  and  speculators  have 
gotten  bulk  quantities  first.  Now  it  is 
up  to  the  banks  to  show  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  limiting 
quantities  than  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment did  this  morning. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1965 


TREASURY  CASH  ROOM  RUNS  OUT 

OF   KENNEDY   HALF   DOLLARS   IN 

2  HOURS'  TIME 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  learned  that  the  cash  room  of  the 
Treasury  Department  sold  60,000  John 
F  Kennedy  half-dollars  this  morning 
between  8:30  and  10:30  a.m.  to  about 
1  500  people,  most  of  them  buying  the 
maximum  $20  worth,  or  40  coins.  Many 
hundreds  of  people  who  stood  in  line  for 
coins  were  turned  away  when  the  supply 
was  exhausted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
were  warning  would  happen  if  the  Treas- 
ury insisted  upon  selling  its  supply  in 
bulk  quantities,  after  having  officially 
asked  the  commercial  banks  of  the  coun- 


Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10532)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  De- 
partments, the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  one-half 
of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  and 
one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  10532,  with 
Mr  BLATNiK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  vmanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  l»/2  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  will  be 
recognized  for  Wz  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  to- 
day one  of  the  largest  appropriation  bills 
that  comes  before  this  body.  The  bill 
carries  a  total  appropriation  of  $17,400 
million.  Of  this  amount,  however, 
$11,200  million  represents  permanent  ap- 
propriations over  which  our  committee 
has  no  control. 

The  largest  item  of  the  permanent  ap- 
propriations is  interest  on  the  public 
debt  which  for  fiscal  year  1965  is  esti- 
mated at  $11  billion— an  increase  of 
$400  million  over  1964. 

In  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  Federal  debt  alone  today 
amounts  to  more  than  the  entire  expend- 
iture of  the  Federal  Government  in  1940. 
This  interest  is  on  a  public  debt  which 
as  of  March  18.  1964,  last  Wednesday, 
amounted  to  $310,468,292,132.75. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  at  the  beginning  of  our  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  bills  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  been  balanced  only  six 
times  during  the  last  33  years ;  and  that 
the  estimated  deficit  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  is  $10  billion.  The  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  concerning  July  1, 
next,  is  $4,900  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  while  it  was  the 
custom  to  invite  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  appear  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  each  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  budget. 

That  procedure  was  discontmued 
about  2  or  3  years  ago,  but  as  a  sub- 
stitute our  committee  has  adopted  the 
practice  of  inviting  these  two  gentlemen 
to  review  the  budget  before  our  subcom- 
mittee; and  we  had  a  full  and  complete 
discussion  of  the  budget  for  1965. 

I  suggest  that  any  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  interested  read  the 
beginning  of  the  Treasury  Department 
hearings  where  this  review  and  discus- 
sion is  recorded.  There  they  wiU  find  the 
budget  completely  outlined,  and  will  ob- 
tain more  information,  in  my  judgment, 
than  from  any  other  source  now  avail- 
able. ^.,, 

The  part  of  this  appropriation  bill  over 
which  our  committee  does  have  control 
amounts  to  $6,225,420,000,  which  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $179,954,000  over 
the  appropriations  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Of  that  amoimt.  the  mandatory 
increases  are  $121  million. 

Our  committee  cut  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  entire  bill  $46,571,000. 

There  was  a  request  in  the  bill  for  new 
personnel  totaling  4.420,  compared  to 
fiscal  year  1964.  Most  of  the  personnel, 
of  course,  are  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  the  fact,  but 
this  coimtry  is  growing,  and  as  the  popu- 
lation increases  we  are  forced  to  increase 
our  expenditures  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased population. 

In  this  bill,  instead  of  the  4,420  addi- 
tional personnel  requested,  we  recom- 
mend 2,350  additional  personnel,  a  cut 

of  2.070. 

The  bill,  as  all  Members  know,  covers 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

The  two  departments  are  the  oldest 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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In  my  judgment,  they  are  the  most  eco- 
nomically operated  departments  of  the 
entire  Government. 

In  the  days  of  Secretary  Snyder,  he 
organized,  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
a  committee  on  management.  That 
committee  has  fimctioned  until  this  day. 
It  studies  continuously  the  various  op- 
erations of  the  Treasury  Department, 
with  the  idea  of  recommending  econ- 
omies and  better  management  proce- 
dures. It  has  been  most  successful  in 
that  connection.  Were  it  not  for  the 
work  of  that  committee,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Treasury  Department  before 
you  would  be  much  larger  today  than 
the  figure  we  present. 

The  estimate  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment this  year  was  $1,236,990,000.  Our 
committee  recommends  $1,207,080,000, 
which  i.s  an  increase  over  the  figure  for 
fiscal  year  1964  of  $103,430,000,  of  which 
$48,660,000  is  for  the  mandatory  in- 
creases demanded  by  the  salary  increases 
the  Congress  voted. 

The  cut  in  1965  requests  is  $29,910,000. 
This  budget  request  contemplates  in- 
creases in  personnel  of  2,715  which  would 
raise  civilian  employment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  slightly  less  than 
82,000. 

The  bill  recommends  an  increase  of 
approximately  1,650  rather  than  the 
2,715  requested.  I  might  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department 
is  one  of  the  Government  pioneers  in  the 
use  of  electronic  equipment.  Through 
the  use  of  this  modern  machinery  it  has 
saved  many  millions  of  dollars.  Our 
subcommittee  has  encouraged  the  use  of 
this  machinery  since  it  was  first  avail- 
able. In  the  initial  use  all  machinery 
was  leased  at  very  costly  rentals.  Within 
the  last  2  to  3  years  our  committee  has 
insisted  upon  the  various  departments 
investigating  the  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  owning  the 
equipment  wherever  it  is  feasible.  As  a 
result  the  purchases  for  1963  and  the 
planned  purchases  for  1964  and  1965  total 
$22  million.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970 
these  purchases  will  result  in  a  net  saving 
of  $26  million.  In  other  words,  they  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  investment  within 
the  next  3  years,  which  we  think  is  an 
accomplishment  well  worthwhile. 

I  shall  now  review  briefly  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The 
request  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  was 
for  $5,580,000.  We  recommend  $5,550.- 
000.  which  is  an  increase  of  $550,000  over 
1964,  but,  I  will  add,  last  year  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Practice,  which  had 
been  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
was  transferred  to  this  office,  and  that 
cost  $200,000  a  year,  which  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  budget  increase  over  1964 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  from 
$550,000  to  $350,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounts — and  let  me 
say  to  you  this  is  one  department  that 
has  profited  greatly  by  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic equipment — have  actually  esti- 
mated their  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
at  $1.8  million  less  than  it  cost  them  to 
run  the  department  last  year.  Their 
request  was  for  $33,390,000.  We  recom- 
mend $33  million.  Since  they  had  al- 
ready decreased  the  amount,  our  com- 


mittee recommended  a  further  cut  of 
cnly  $390,000.  which  we  thought  they 
could  save  by  the  use  of  the  electronic 
machinery  that  they  have  been  operating 
ao  effectively. 

Here  is  one  of  the  big  divisions  of  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  a 

^ost  important  one;  namely,  the  Bureau 

if  Customs.    The  request  of  the  Bureau 

if  Customs  for  1965  was  $78.2  million. 

e  recommend  $76  million,  which  is  an 

^.crease  of  $3,630,000  over  1964,  but  of 

ihat  amount  $2,544,000  is  the  mandatory 

..crease.     The  cut  in  the  1965  request 

hat  we  recommend  is  $2.2  million.    In 

,hat  connection  let  me  say  to  you  that 

;he  workload  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 

as  increased  rapidly  during  the  past 

ew  years.    The  number  of  persons  ar- 

•iving  in  the  United  States  has  increased 

rom  158  million  in  1962  to  an  estimated 

71  million  in  1965. 

Formal  entries  of  merchandise  in- 
reased  from  1.5  million  in  1962  to  1.8 
pillion  in  1965. 
i  In  addition,  several  new  responsibili- 
ties have  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau, 
teuch  as  the  control  of  poronographic 
iiteratxire  and  Communist  propaganda 
fcoming  into  this  country.  Activities 
Jiave  increased  also  in  the  Caribbean 
feind  Florida  areas  because  of  the  Cuban 
Situation.  That  additional  workload 
fiecessarily  calls  for  additional  personal. 
They  requested  375  additional  personnel. 
]We  recommended  150. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  we  do  not  have  a  regular  budget 
bequest.  Several  years  ago  we  placed 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
ton  a  so-called  business  budget.  Their 
Iwork  consists  entirely  of  work  for  other 
iGovemment  agencies.  We  gave  them  a 
{revolving  fund.  They  charge  the  agen- 
cies the  cost  of  the  work  they  do  for 
Ithem.  Consequently,  they  ask  for  no 
'appropriation  except  for  capital  outlays, 
jwhich  we  do  not  think  should  be  charged 
;to  the  Bureau  operations.  However,  this 
iyear  they  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
!$5.750,000  to  air-condition  their  building. 
Our  committee  considers  that  most  im- 
portant, not  only  because  of  the  comfort 
of  the  employees  working  in  the  build- 
ing, but  because  their  work  is  of  a 
i  peculiarly  sensitive  nature  which  re- 
I  quires  temperature  and  humidity  con- 
itrol.  It  is  amazing  they  have  gone  this 
I  far  without  requesting  this  air-condi- 
jtionlng  for  their  building.  It  probably 
I  should  have  been  put  into  the  building 
'some  time  ago  because,  in  my  judgment. 
it  is  one  building  in  Washington  that 
needs  it  most. 

Congress  authorized  $300,000  in  1963 
for  drawings  and  specifications.  They 
came  in  last  year  and  asked  for  $5,750,000 
to  install  the  machinery.  We  did  not 
think  that  the  plans  and  drawings  and 
specifications  would  be  completed  in  time 
to  use  it  during  tthe  current  fiscal  year, 
and  we  were  right.  They  are  just  now 
completing  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, but  they  will  be  ready  to  proceed 
in  the  new  year  which  begins  on  July  1. 
Consequently  we  are  allowing  them  the 
full  amount  for  that  very  important  ad- 
dition to  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  skip  over 
the  next  item  for  a  few  minutes  but 
shall  return  to  It  shortly. 

The  following  Item  Is  for  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics.  The  estimates  for  that 
Bureau  was  $5,550,000.  We  allowed  the 
full  amount,  which  Is  an  Increase  over 
1964  of  $200,000.  That  increase  Is  ac- 
counted for  entirely  by  mandatory  costs 
and  the  oversea  program  to  suppress 
sources  of  narcotics,  which  was  recently 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
from  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  No  In- 
crease in  personnel  is  requested.  We 
thought  certainly  that  this  is  one  Bureau 
that  should  be  maintained  at  its  present 
level  because  they  are  engaged  in  the 
most  important  work  of  controlling  nar- 
cotics in  this  country.  And  let  me  say 
they  are  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  that 
respect. 

They  are  working  with  the  local  agen- 
cies and  have  had  some  remarkable 
seizures  of  narcotics  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  comment  upon  the  study 
that  has  been  made  which  recommended 
the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  also  com- 
ment upon  the  discussion  which  we  had 
in  the  committee  and  how  the  subcom- 
mittee took  the  stand  that  they  were 
very  much  opposed  to  this  transfer? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  those  remarks. 
The  facts  are  that  oiu-  subcommittee  was 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  recom- 
mended transfer.  We  feel  that  it  Is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  with  the  other  activities  of 
the  Treasury  Department  that  it  should 
be  kept  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
think  the  general  idea  was  that  all  en- 
forcement agencies  should  be  put  to- 
gether. However,  we  felt  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  this  Bureau  should  be  kept 
with  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  enforcement  In  the  narcotics 
field  and  they  work  closely  together 
where  narcotics  are  being  smuggled  into 
this  country.  We  felt  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  item  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  request 
was  In  the  amount  of  $49,250,000.  Our 
committee  recommends  $49  million, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $1  million  over 
last  year,  of  which  $361,000  represents 
a  mandatory  increase.  The  cut  that  we 
recommended  is  In  the  amount  of 
$250,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  requested  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  people.  Of  this  amount  that 
we  have  allowed,  $512,000  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  electronic  data  processing 
equipment  which  our  committee  strongly 
supports  because  we  feel  that  in  the  long 
run,  as  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  it 
will  save  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  item  I  shall 
pass  over  but  come  back  to  a  little  bit 
later.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  request 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
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They  requested  $594  million.  We  rec- 
ommend the  appropriation  of  $583  mil- 
lion. The  Increase  requested  over  1964 
was  $31  miUion.  of  which  $21,201,000 
represents  a  mandatory  Increase.  We 
recommend  a  cut  of  $11  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service — and  by  the  way, 
they  are  doing  an  excellent  job  now— is 
going  to  have  to  economize  to  live  within 
the  amount  we  have  recommended  for 
next  year.     However,  we  think  this  is 
very  Important  In  view  of  our  present 
fiscal  situation  that  all  of  the  depart- 
ments economize.    We  feel  they  can  live 
under  this  recommended  appropriation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  Item  Is  for 
the  Office  of  the  Treasury.    Most  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  recall 
that  the  Treasurer  is  a  former  colleague 
of    the    Members    of    this    body,    Mrs. 
Granahan.    We  always  welcome  her  be- 
fore our  committee.    She  requested   a 
reduction  of  $10.7  million.    However,  I 
must  admit  that  this  was  not  a  savings. 
It  came  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  last  year  voted  to  switch 
from  the  sliver  certificates  over  to  the 
Federal  bank  notes. 

The  cost  of  printing  the  silver  certifi- 
cates came  under  the  Office  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  cost  of  printing  the  Federal 
bank  notes  Is  borne  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  Consequently,  the  amount 
was  shifted  from  one  agency  to  another. 
In  the  long  run  the  Government  Is  going 
to  have  to  pay  this  amount.  But  the 
Treasury  Department  came  In  with  a  re- 
quest of  $6,290,000.  We  recommend  the 
appropriation  of  $6  million. 

The  reduction  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1964  was  $10.7 
million.  The  mandatory  Increase  was 
$99,000.  We  cut  the  request  of  the 
Treasury  only  $290,000. 

In  the  Secret  Service  operations  the 
request  was  for  $7,550,000.  We  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  of  $7.5  million, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $670,000  over 
1964.  of  which  $487,000  represents  the 
mandatory  Increase.  The  cut  in  the  1965 
request  is  $50,000.  This  will  put  them 
practically  where  they  are  today  and 
represents  neither  an  Increase  nor  de- 
crease In  their  operations. 

For  the  White  House  Police  we  have 
allowed  their  full  request  of  $1,730,000. 
which  is  an  increase  of  $30,000  over  last 
year,  and  for  the  guard  force  we  allowed 
$420,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $20,000 
over  last  year. 

With  reference  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  post  office  request  was  for 
$5,018  million.  We  recommend  $5,001- 
500.000.  which  Is  an  Increase  of  $76  mil- 
lion over  1964.  of  which  $29,905,000  is  the 
mandatory  increase  and  the  cut  is 
$16,500,000. 

May  I  say  In  connection  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  appropriation  that 
during  World  War  n  the  mall  increased 
tremendously.  It  went  to  a  new  high. 
All  of  us  thought  that  was  a  temporary 
Increase,  consequently  we  expected  after 
the  war  was  over  that  the  volume  would 
begin  to  reduce.  But  instead  of  that  it 
has  increased  every  single  year.  There 
has  not  been  a  year  since  the  war  that 
the  volume  of  mall  has  decreased  and. 
of  course,  as  they  have  a  larger  volume 


they  have  to  have  more  personnel  to  take 
care  of  It,  and  additional  personnel  costs 
additional  money.  The  approximately 
$30  million  mandatory  increase  is  for 
increased  salaries  which  the  Congress 
has  voted  and  over  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  control. 

Elach  year  the  Post  Office  has  come  in 
with  estimates  of  Increase  In  volume 
which  our  committee  thought  was  more 
than  was  justified.  They  have  been  esti- 
mating the  annual  increase  at  from  3.5 
to  4.5  percent  each  year.  We  have  been 
estimating  an  Increase  of  2.8  percent. 
In  the  past  that  has  been  much  closer  to 
the  actual  figure  than  the  Post  Office 
Department  estimate.  But  this  year 
they  have  dropped  down  to  our  estimate 
of  2.8  percent,  therefore  our  cut  In  the 
Post  Office  could  not  be  as  large  as  last 
year.         

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest  that  on  such  an  Important  meas- 
ure as  this  we  should  have  a  better  at- 
tendance, therefore  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  83] 

Alger 
Asplnall 
Barry 
Bass 


Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Brock 

Brown,  Oallf. 
Buckley 
Burkiialter 
Burleson 
Chelf 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dom 
Dowdy 
ElUott 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Fisher 
Flynt 


Forrester 

Fraser 

Frtedel 

Oarmatz 

Gill 

Goodell 

Oreoit 

Gray 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Ellrwan 

Kluczynsltl 

Knox 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Martin.  Mass. 

Meader 

Morrison 

O'Brien,  Dl. 


Osmers 

PUcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Taylor 

Thomas 

UdaU 

UUman 

Dtt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Williams 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10532,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorimi,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  348  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonma,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated 
before  the  quorum  call,  the  budget  which 
has  been  submitted  this  year  is  one  of 
the  most  realistic  budgets  that  I  have 
seen  for  these  two  agencies  since  I  have 
been  handling  the  bill,  and  that  Is  about 
16  years. 


The  estimates  for  mail  volume,  as  I 
stated,  while  they  varied  In  the  past,  this 
year  they  accepted  the  estimate  that  this 
committee  has  agreed  on  and  which  has 
been  accurate  during  past  years ;  that  Is, 
an  Increase  In  volume  of  2.8  percent  over 
last  year.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
estimate  is  more  accurate  than  It  has 
been  In  the  past  and  we  were  not  able 
to  cut  the  budget  as  much  as  we  have 
In  the  past.  That  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  there  Is  not  the  decrease  this  year 
that  we  have  had  previously. 

The  other  item  In  the  bill  Is  that  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  President  himself  not  only  recom- 
mended decreases  In  other  departments 
but  he  set  an  example  by  holding  down 
appropriations  In  the  Executive  Office 
to  a  minimum.  We  have  allowed  the 
amounts  that  he  requested.  The  total 
reduction  In  this  Item  Is  $111,000,  all  of 
which  was  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  It 
there  are  two  points  of  controversy  In 
this  bill.  One  relates  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  appropriation  Is  di- 
vided Into  several  Items,  the  chief  of 
which  Is  the  item  for  operating  expenses. 
For  that  Item  the  request  was  $274,400,- 
000.  Our  committee  recommended  $270 
million  even,  which  was  an  Increase  of 
$21  million  over  1964.  Of  that  amount 
$18,060,000  represents  the  mandatory  In- 
crease? Our  cut  amounts  to  $4.4  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  this 
agency  has  been  operating  most  eco- 
nomically in  the  past.  We  know  that  It 
will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 
However,  we  feel  that  this  represents  a 
very  reasonable  cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  do  not  look  upon  It  as  a  cut.  I  consider 
we  just  trimmed  them  a  little  bit.  We 
feel  that  they  can  live  within  those  op- 
erating expenses. 

Mr.  ChEiirman.  the  Item  on  which 
there  Is  some  controversy  Is  the  Item  for 
acquisition,  construction,  and  improve- 
ments. This  item  is  for  the  acquisition 
of  their  planes  and  ships  and  their  shore 
installations.  They  requested  $90  mil- 
lion for  this  Item.  Our  committee  rec- 
ommends the  appropriation  of  $80  mil- 
lion, which  represents  an  increase — and 
bear  this  In  mind — of  $29  million  over 
last  year.  It  represents  a  cut  of  only 
$10  million  in  their  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  will  recall  that  this 
year  for  the  first  time  the  Congress  re- 
quired an  authorization  bill  to  authorize 
these  expenditures.  We  have  never  fol- 
lowed that  procedure  heretofore.  They 
requested  authorizations  for  $72  mil- 
lion. The  Congress  Increased  that  by 
$21.5  million,  to  $93,299,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  that  increase  was 
made  the  President  came  out  in  a  state- 
ment which  I  am  sure  many  members  of 
the  committee  probably  have  read  say- 
ing that  the  $72  million  that  they  were 
requesting  was  all  that  they  wanted  for 
that  item.  We  let  that  item  stand  at 
$72  million.  But  in  addition  lo  that  they 
had  unauthorized  items  amounting  to  $18 
million.  We  thought  that  could  stand 
some  cutting.  So  we  cut  that  item  $10 
million. 
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Now  I  understand  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  restore  the  $10  mil- 
lion that  we  have  cut  from  that  budget. 
I  can  say  very  frankly  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  spend  it  and  it  would  not  be 
wasted  However,  our  committee  felt 
that  in  view  of  the  situation  that  now 
exists  with  reference  to  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs they  could  stand  that  additional 
cut  of  $10  million  for  this  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  increased  the  re- 
quest for  retired  pay  by  $3.9  million.  We 
allowed  approximately  what  they  re- 
quested for  the  Reserve  training  pro- 
gram. .. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
item,  and  this  is  very  important.  I  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
give  me  their  closest  attention  on  this 
item  because  it  is  most  important. 

Permit  me  to  say  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  our  Government  has 
not  minted  a  silver  doUar  since  1935.  At 
that  time  we  had  a  very  large  supply 
on  hand,  which  dwindled  very  slowly  un- 
til within  the  last  year  or  so  speculators 
got  into  the  market.  They  have  been 
buying  up  these  coins  primarily  in  a 
search  for  prize  coins.  These  sUver  dol- 
lars are  put  into  bags  of  1,000. 

Speculators  have  been  purchasing 
these  bags  of  1.000,  and  looking  through 
them  in  the  hope  of  finding  premium 
coins,  then  disposing  of  the  balance. 
Consequently,  the  supply  has  dwindled 
until  at  the  last  count  I  heard  there  were 
about  $13  million  on  hand. 

Our  committee  considered  this  matter 
very  carefully.  We  had  quite  a  number 
of  the  Representatives  from  the  West  to 
come  in  from  the  silver  States,  and  ask 
us  to  resume  the  minting  of  these  dollars. 
Let  me  say  to  my  friends  from  the  silver 
States  that  nothing  would  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  do  so:  I  would  love  to 
accommodate  them  and  there  would  be 
no  objection  except  for  two  facts. 

One  of  these  facts  is  that  we  have  today 
a  very  serious  shortage  in  every  denom- 
ination  of   coins  except  silver   dollars. 
Nobody  uses  silver  dollars  in  this  country 
except  in  the  few  silver-producing  States. 
But   we   do   use   quarters,   half-dollars, 
dimes,  nickels,  and  pennies,  and  we  have 
had  a  shortage  of  those  coins  which  has 
been  increasing  until  now  It  has  become 
most  serious.     Every  single  denomina- 
tion of  coin  today  Is  rationed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.  If  any  bank— and  my  bank  has 
been  calling  me  from  Richmond  saying 
"We  sent  to  the  the  Federal   Reserve 
bank    trying    to    get    $1,000    worth    ol 
quarters,  and  they  would  only  allow  us 
S250  worth."    That,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  we  have  had  the  mint  operating 
on  a  24-hour  basis  for  5  days  a  week 
We  have  increased  our  present  facilitleii 
in  every  way  that  it  is  possible  for  us  tci 
do.    For  example,  without  any  request 
from  the  Government  we  appropriated 
money  last  year  to  add  a  wing  onto  th# 
Denver  Mint  to  Increase  the  production 
there  400  mUlion  coins.    We  gave  mone' 
for  improvements   to  the   Philadelphi 
Mint  just  about  5  years  ago  and  in  orde 
to  make  the  improvements— we  were  » 
cramped  for  space — we  had  to  nm  one  of 
the  conveyor  lines  outside  of  the  wlndo^r 
of  the  building   and  bring  it  back  In 


through  another  window  in  order  to  get 
the  space  to  operate  successfully. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  increase 
at  the  present  time  the  facilities  at  our 
present  mints.  Notwithstanding  that 
fact  we  have  gone  from  497  million  coins 
in  1950,  to  4.1  billion  in  1964.  We  are 
still  running  behind  and  we  cannot  catch 
up.  We  do  not  have  any  inventory  on 
any  of  these  coins. 

The  only  way  we  can  manufacture 
these  silver  dollars  is  take  the  presses 
off  of  the  scarce,  minor  coins,  and  put 
them  to  manufacturing  silver  dollars. 
That  Is  the  first  situation. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the 
value  of  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  today  is 
$1.0005.  In  other  words,  the  value  of 
silver  today  in  a  silver  dollar  is  worth 
more  than  a  dollar.  Of  course,  If  we 
would  go  back  to  minting  silver  dollars, 
with  the  other  coins,  we  are  going  to 
increase  the  price  of  silver.  If  it  goes 
up  one  or  two  points  it  means  that  it 
will  be  profitable  then  for  the  silver- 
smiths to  melt  those  coins  down  to  get 
the  silver  content  out  of  them.  That  is 
what  would  happen. 

In  the  face  of  this  shortage  of  other 
coins  it  would  mean  that  we  would  be 
minting  silver  dollars  to  enable  other 
people  to  turn  around  and  melt  them 
down.  The  value  of  the  silver  in  two 
half-dollars  is  only  92  cents.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  In  this  body  and  also 
in  the  other  body  to  decrease  the  silver 
content  In  a  silver  dollar.  We  have  said 
to  our  friends  from  the  West,  "If  you 
will  get  this  bill  through  so  that  it  will 
not  be  profitable  to  melt  down  silver  dol- 
lars, we  will  do  what  we  can  to  increase 
production."  We  have  done  that  In  this 
bill  because  we  have  a  new  mint  that  is 
already  planned.  We  have  already  ap- 
propriated the  money  for  the  planning 
of  It. 

In  this  bill  today  we  recommend 
$16,500,000.  the  entire  amount  requested 
for  its  construction,  so  that  the  work  can 
start  immediately,  and  when  completed 
it  will  mint  3  billion  coins  a  year,  which 
will  take  care  of  the  need  for  some  little 
time  to  come. 

We  have  said  then  that  If  you  will  get 
this  content  changed  by  legislation— we 
have  no  authority  over  that^we  will  go 
ahead  with  this  mint,  and  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can  we  will  recommend  the 
minting  of  these  silver  dollars.  What 
we  do,  we  take  a  part  of  the  money  that 
was  requested  for  that  purpose  and  we 
appropriate  enough  of  it  to  enable  the 
mint — at  the  present  time  it  is  operating 
24  hours  a  day  5  days  a  week— to  operate 
24  hours  a  day  for  7  days  a  week.  We 
recommend  the  appropriation  of  money 
so  that  they  can  operate  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  which  v^rill  still  further  in- 
crease the  production  of  minor  coins  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  shortage  that 
is  becoming  very,  very  serious. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  May  I  ask  this  question: 
First  of  all.  if  this  appropriation  is  ap- 
proved making  additional  money  avail- 


able for  minting  facilities,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  they  will  be  in  operation? 
Mr.  GARY.  September  1966. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  the  problem  of  the  addi- 
tional capacity  needed  for  the  silver  dol- 
lars. I  should  like  to  state  to  the  gentle- 
man, however,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  statement  he  made  last 
fall  said  that  when  these  silver  dollars 
were  all  gone,  when  they  were  being 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury  at  a  rate  of 
roughly  half  a  million  dollars  a  day,  be- 
fore this  last  run,  they  were  going  to 
mint  silver  dollars.  He.  however,  has 
had  to  analyze  it  the  same  way  you  are 
analyzing  it  today. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  his  argument  about  melting 
down  silver  dollars,  with  1,491  million 
ounces  of  silver  available  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department  today  from  the  storage 
at  West  Point,  at  $1.29,  I  do  not  see  peo- 
ple melting  down  silver  dollars  at  $1.0005 
for  the  silver  that  is  contained  therein 
as  long  as  that  particular  possibility  of 
acquiring  silver  exists  today.  So.  as  I 
said  earlier  today,  I  have  introduced  bills 
to  demonetize  silver  from  the  value  it  is 
today,  to  reduce  its  monetary  value,  but 
also  to  stop  the  sale  of  that  silver. 

Mr.  GARY.  My  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  the  United  States  today  is 
using  annually  more  silver  than  the  an- 
nual production  of  silver  throughout  the 
entire  world.  We  are  using  a  great  deal 
of  it  now  for  electronics  that  we  need 
in  our  Defense  Department.  They  have 
found  that  silver  is  very  adaptable  to 
some  of  these  new  electronic  devices, 
machines  and  weapons,  and  it  is  being 
used  very  largely  for  that  purpose.  We 
have  ample  use  for  the  silver  that  is 
now  on  hand  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  purpose  of  my  legis- 
lation was  to  put  into  the  strategic  re- 
serve as  an  exotic  metal  this  silver  that 
will  be  needed  for  that  use  and  hold  it 
for  use  as  coinage,  and  to  have  a  fair 
distribution. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  bill  to  reduce  the 
content  of  silver  I  think  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  do  away 
with  the  silver  in  our  coins  altogether 
as  practically  every  other  nation  in  the 
world  has  done  except  the  United  States. 
We  are  one  of  the  few  States  today  using 
silver  in  our  coins  and  we  may  have  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  other  States  in 
that  respect.  The  gentleman's  bill  is 
certainly  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
will  support  his  bill — and  if  we  can  get 
that  content  down  to  the  point  that  we 
could  manufacture  silver  dollars  without 
having  them  melted  down,  as  soon  as 
we  have  the  machinery  available  in  the 
mint.  I  would  certainly  recommend  it 
and  gladly  so. 

Mr.  WHTTE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr'  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  MONAGAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  a  question 
related  not  to  the  silver  problem  that 
we  have  been  discussing  but  to  the  short- 
age of  coins  that  exists.    As  I  understand 
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it,  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  purchases 
strips  and  blanks  coins  and  mints  them. 
There  are  really  three  processes  that 
are  involved  in  this  production.  The 
strip  is  purchased  from  private  pro- 
ducers. But  at  the  present  time,  the 
Government  is  not  purchasing  the  blanks 
from  private  producers.  Why  would 
purchase  from  private  sources  not  be  a 
practical  method  of  procedure  which 
might  be  less  expensive  than  the  proce- 
dure that  the  Government  is  now  fol- 
lowing and  a  new  method  which  would 
also  contribute  to  reducing  the  shortage 
of  coins. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Conte]  has  the 
facts  and  figures  on  that.  Even  the  strips 
are  costing  us  millions  of  dollars  more 
today  than  it  would  cost  us  to  manufac- 
ture those  strips  ourselves  in  the  mint. 
But  we  have  been  forced  to  purchase  the 
strips  because  we  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  production  and  at  the  same  time 
manufacture  these  strips.  But  I  will 
gladly  yield  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  at 
this  point  to  answer  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  only  strips  that  we 
are  purchasing  at  the  present  time  are 
nickel  strips  for  the  production  of  the 
5-cent  coin  and  we  are  doing  this  simply 
because  we  want  to  run  the  mints  100 
percent  of  the  time  for  the  silver  coins — 
the  10-cent  piece  and  the  25-cent  piece 
and  the  half-dollar  coin  and  the  $1 
coin.  But  as  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  very  costly  opera- 
tion. For  a  10-month  period,  it  has  cost 
the  Treasury  over  $700,000  extra  for 
nickel  strips.  This  would  be  a  very  costly 
project  if  we  ever  went  into  that  any 
further. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  of  course, 
to  determine  the  comparative  costs  be- 
tween Grovemment  and  industry  wovdd 
be  a  very  complicated  procedure.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  simply  go  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  buy  the  strip  for  from  pri- 
vate sources  in  comparison  with  subsi- 
dized Government  costs.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  that  at  the  present  time. 
However,  in  view  of  the  shortage,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  practical  not  only  to 
buy  strip  but  also  to  buy  the  blanks  when 
we  know  there  are  facilities  throughout 
the  country  that  are  available  for  that 
purpose  and  could  be  used  at  least  tem- 
porarily until  this  shortage  has  been  al- 
leviated. 

Mr.  GARY.  We  may  be  forced  to  do 
that  before  we  get  the  new  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  I  may  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  purchasing  nickel  strip  and 
keeping  our  equipment  both  at  Denver 
and  Philadelphia  operating  100  percent 
of  the  time  on  silver  coins,  and  not  count- 
ing the  150  million  silver  dollars,  and  put- 
ting both  mints  on  a  three-shift  basis  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  we  will  not 
meet  the  shortage  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  First,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary],  for  the  very  significant  statement 
he  has  made  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  critical  coin  shortage  and  the  need 
for  new  and  additional  mint  facilities  at 
Philadelphia.  I  represent,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  an  area  in  northeastern  Il- 
linois. I  know  there  is  a  great  need  for 
additional  coins  in  that  area.  I  under- 
stand that  the  greatest  coin  use  in  any 
single  metropolitan  area  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Chicago  and  northeastern 
Illinois.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
new  mint  facilities  at  Philadelphia  wiU 
still  leave  the  minting  facilities  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  necessary  coin  demand 
in  the  country;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GARY.  No,  not  for  the  present. 
They  estimate  the  new  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia will  take  care  of  the  present  need 
and  as  the  country  grows  and  as  the 
population  increases,  we  may  need  fur- 
ther facilities. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  So  there  will  be  a 
need  for  additional  mint  facilities  in  an- 
other year  or  two? 
Mr.  GARY.  There  probably  will  be. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  my  vmderstand- 
ing  correct  that  the  authorization  for 
new  minting  facilities  is  substantially 
larger  than  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation contained  In  this  bill  (HJl. 
10532) ,  so  that  additional  minting  facil- 
ities could  be  appropriated  for  in  sub- 
sequent legislation? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  authorization  Is  for 
$30  million.  We  are  recommending  $16.5 
million. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  So  there  will  be  re- 
maining $13.5  million  of  authorization 
for  additional  minting  facilities  In  some 
other  area,  presumably.  In  the  future? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

We  used  to  have  a  mint  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Why  they  stopped  minting  there 
I  do  not  know.  That  happened  before  I 
came  on  this  committee.  We  need  a 
mint  In  the  western  part  of  our  country 
and  one  In  the  eastern  part  of  our 
country. 

The  gentleman  Is  Incorrect  as  to  the 
greatest  use  of  coins,  which  is  in  the 
Northeast,  in  the  area  served  by  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  where  I  believe  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  coins  of 
the  country  are  used. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  was  talking  about  a 
single  metropolitan  area.  I  believe  the 
Northeast  includes  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  New  York  and  Boston  and  other  cities. 
Mr.  GARY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  believe  at  one  time 
there  was  also  a  mint  In  Louisiana,  at 
New  Orleans. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  is  a  likely  spot  for 
new  minting  facilities,  because  of  trans- 
portation facilities  ^d  also  because  of 
the  demand  for  coiris  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
suggestion  from  the  gentleman.  I  fear 
that  before  the  time  comes  for  the  build- 
ing of  another  mint,  after  Philadelphia, 


since  I  am  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  I  will  not  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
make  his  sviggestions  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  to  the  wonderful  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint,  Eva  Adams. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  en- 
dorse what  has  been  said  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary],  with  rela- 
tion to  this  bill  and  to  urge  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  be  ap- 
proved. 

But  most  of  all  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal esteem  for  Vaughan  Gary,  who  I 
regard  warmly  as  a  dear  friend,  a  fine 
gentleman,  an  industrious  and  dedicated 
colleague,  and  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man. 

The  Congress  and  our  beloved  Na- 
tion have  been  served  faithfully  and  well 
by  Vaughan  Gary.  And,  although  I  rec- 
ognize fully  that  he  has  richly  earned 
the  retirement  which  he  plans  from  the 
vitally  important  tasks  that  he  has  per- 
formed so  long  and  so  excellently,  and 
relief  from  the  arduous  duties  and  heavy 
responsibilities  that  he  bears,  I  genu- 
inely regret  that  he  will  no  longer  be 
with  us  In  this  body  after  this  year. 

In  expressing  my  appreciation  for  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  his  works,  I 
want  now  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  wish 
for  him  mtmy  more  years  of  health, 
happiness,  and  service  to  his  God,  hia 
country,  and  to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  a  member  of  this  great  commit- 
tee, but  I  feel  I  am  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  when  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary] 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  consecrated 
work  he  has  given  not  only  to  this  par- 
ticular bill  but  also  to  all  the  various 
matters  of  legislation  to  which  he  has 
attended  throughout  the  years  he  has 
been  with  us  in  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman,  as  we  know,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 

I  am  now  in  my  12th  year  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  As  a  colleague  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  I  want  him  to 
know  how  greatly  indebted  I  have  been 
to  him  for  his  great  legislative  leader- 
ship. I  say  to  him  how  much  I  know 
he  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  in  this 
great  body.  He  is  a  great  Virginian,  and 
a  great  American.  We  are  proud  of  him. 
We  say  "Thank  you"  from  the  bottoms 
of  our  hearts. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  those  remarks  greatly,  espe- 
cially since  they  come  from  my  dear 
friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GARY.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr    O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Chair- 
man I  feel  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation— I  hope  I  can  speaK. 
though  I  am  not  certain  I  can.  for  thet 
Republican  Members  on  a  matter  of  sen 
timent— feel  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  not  only  a  great  Virgima 
but   also   a    great   American.    We    ar 
proud  that  there  was  once  a  connectio 
between  Virginia  and  the  present  Stat 
of  Illinois.    We  love  the  gentleman  fro 
Virginia.     We  regret  his  retirement.      i 

But  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  thd 
reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  t^ 

me.  .  i 

I  was  interested  to  find  my  dear  and 
beloved   friend   from   Illinois   has   dis4 
covered  that  In  the  State  of  Illinois  therj 
is  a  city  of  Chicago,  because  it  was  onlf 
last  week  that  in  his  eager-beaver  desir^ 
to  ?et  something  for  his  district  he  forgoj 
that  there  was  a  Chicago  and  he  wanted 
to  spend  what  will  amount  to  $12  millio'* 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  take  from 
Democratic  district  in  Chicago  to  a  Re 
publican  district  outside  of  Chicago  thi 
headquarters  of  the  5th  Army.     I  art 
glad  to  know  that  at  last  he  has  leame^ 
that  there  is  a  Chicago.  i 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Chairman.  wi?l 
the  gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  GARY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I 

Mr    McCLORY.    I  certainly  want  tip 
say  that  I  know  there  is  a  city  of  C^icag J, 
a  city  which  I  love  and  respect   and  It 
Is  the  hub  of  a  great  metropolitan  ar» 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  part  of  whl* 
metropoUtan  area— Lake  and  McHemJ 
Counties— which  I  have  the  honor  ai^ 
privilege  of  representing.    I  would  al^o 
like  to  say  that  the  proposed  transfer  Of 
the  5th  Army   headquarters  from  tlje 
South  Side  of  Chicago,  where  It  Is  nojr 
located,  in  what  was  formerly  a  hotel 
and  hospital,  to  Fort  Sheridan  in  DllnoJ 
is  consistent  with  what  the  Departme^ 
of   Defense   recommended,    and    I    am 
happy  to  support  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  and   the   administration   In  tn^t 
behalf.     I  think  there  will  be  a  gre^t 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  in  this  move.  ^  i 
regret  exceedingly  that  it  may  ifP^r 
some  business  or  some  relationships  m 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  nu- 
nois,  Mr.  OTIara.    I  wish  it  were  not  So 
but  I  am  sure  he  must  agree  that  since 
it  must  go  from  his  district,  it  could  npt 
go  to  a  better  district  than  the  one  whith 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing. 

Let  me  say  further  in  suggestmg  that 
a  new  mint  facility  In  the  Chicago  met J- 
ooUtan  area  would  be  advisable.  I  recog- 
nize the  great  metropolis  of  Chicago  ahd 
the  great  financial  Institutions  which  ^re 
there.  For  some  reason  the  demand  lof 
the  banks,  merchants,  and  others  for 
coins  m  the  Chicago  metropolitan  ajea 
exceeds  the  demand  of  any  compara»)le 
metropolitan  area  In  the  United  Staties. 
as  I  understand  It.  So  I  have  introduc  ed 
this  bill  which  would  authorize  a  n?w 
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mint  in  Cook  County,  from  which 
gentleman  from  Illinois  comes,  or  In  Lrke 
County,  the  county  which  I  represent.   If 
it  goes  to  either  county.  I  will  be  v^y, 
very  happy. 


Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man wlU  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr  GARY.  For  just  one  moment.  I 
must  leave  some  time  for  my  colleagues 
from  the  West  who  want  to  speak  on  this 
very  important  matter.  Therefore.  I  do 
not  feel  I  can  yield  any  longer,  because 
I  must  yield  them  some  time.  However. 
I  will  yield  for  just  one  moment  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  will  take 
just  one  moment. 

Chicago  Is  glad  to  receive  our  dear 
friend  as  a  repentant  but  I  can  assure 
him  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Chicago  does 
not  need  his  service  until  he  has  served 
a  period  of  penance. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  our 
distinguished  chairman  what  safeguards 
the  committee  has  taken  to  protect  our 
fishing  industry  up  In  the  northeast  part 
of  our  Nation  where  the  Russian  fleet  Is 
presently  operating.  Has  the  committee 
taken  sufficient  steps  to  Improve  the 
Coast  Guard  fleet  whose  vessels  now  are 
over  20  years  of  age  and  are  practically 
obsolete?  ,  „^ 

Mr.  GARY.  We  think  we  have.  We 
are  giving  them  $29  million  more  next 
year  for  the  building  of  ships,  airplanes, 
and  shore  facilities  than  they  had  In  this 
current  fiscal  year.  We  think  that  is 
about  all  that  they  can  economically 
spend  during  the  next  year.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  fleet  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  date,  but  we  cannot  do  It 
overnight.  It  has  to  be  done  gradually, 
and  we  think  this  is  a  proper  step  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Is  the  Chairman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  fleet  at  the 
present  time  Is  operating  up  In  the 
northeast  part  of  this  country  and  have 
large  vessels  which  are  catching  fish 
with  extremely  small  nets,  processing 
them  and  canning  them  and  is  operat- 
ing there  6  months  at  a  time?  They  are 
wiping  out  our  entire  fishing  industry  in 
the  northeast  part  of  this  country.  Does 
not  the  Chairman  think  more  money 
should  be  appropriated  in  view  of  this 
serious  condition  which  exists  there? 

Mr.  GARY.  We  have  discussed  that 
matter,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  exam- 
ine the  record  of  our  hearings,  he  wlU 
find  we  went  Into  that  very  fully.  We 
think  we  have  taken  the  proper  steps  to 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  very  cognizant  of  this  situation. 
We  have  flown  In  helicopters  over  the 
Russian  fleet,  not  only  off  Massachusetts, 
but  up  In  the  Aleutians.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  nothing  the  Coast  Guard  can 
do.  These  people  are  fishing  beyond  the 
3 -mile  limit  and  have  large  ships. 

There  Is  a  bill  pending  In  the  Congress 
to  subsidize  the  American  fishing  indus- 
try so  they  may  construct  large  fishing 
vessels  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
Russians.     I  know  that  the  Chairman 


has  been  dedicated  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  single 
individual  In  the  House  and  Senate  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  There  is  very  little  that 
can  be  done  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  addressing  my- 
self to  this  bill.  I  wUl  take  a  brief  Interval 
to  express  my  deep  and  personal  regret 
over  the  decision  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic service. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  him  for  6  years  at  these 
appropriations  hearings. 

He  presided  over  the  hearings  with 
unfailing  courtesy,  dignity,  and  impar- 
tiality. He  maintained,  at  all  times,  a 
judicial  objectivity. 

He  extended  to  every  witness  a  kind 
welcome,  a  quiet  patience,  a  full  hearing. 
He  has  a  superior  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  operations  of  both 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ments. His  wisdom  and  good  judgment 
have  saved  for  the  people  of  this  Nation 
hundreds  of  millions,  if  not  billions  of 
dollars,  annually.  Yet,  he  never  irre- 
sponsibly reduced  appropriations  in  a  bill 
to  a  point  where  needed  public  services 
had  to  be  curtailed. 

During  all  the  time  I  have  known  him, 
I  have  never  heard  him  utter  a  harsh 
word  or  express  a  mean  thought,  to  any- 
one, or  about  anyone. 

We.  in  this  House,  respect  him  highly 
and  admire  him  greatly. 

His  retirement  is  a  great  loss  to  this 
Congress,  to  his  constituency,  to  this 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  wUl  Join  me  in  wishing  Vaughn 
Gary  a  long  and  a  happy  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  so  ably  and 
adequately  presented.  Is  a  good  bill. 

Although  the  bUl  provides  an  Increase 
of  $179  million  above  the  1964  appro- 
priations, about  two-thirds  or  $120  mU- 
llon,   is   in   the   nature   of    mandatory 

1  nCT6  £LS6S 

Compared  to  the  administration's 
1965  budget  request,  there  Is  a  reduction 
of  $46  million.  These  reductions  are 
just  about  as  much  as  we  could  make, 
without  endangering  the  mall  service  or 
reducing  revenue  collections. 

In  my  opinion,  both  the  increases  over 
the  1964  appropriations,  and  the  reduc- 
tions from  the  1965  budget,  are  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  subcommittee. 

I  trust  that  this  bill  will  merit  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  cooperation  given,  and  the  valu- 
able contributions  made  by  my  associ- 
ates on  the  subcommittee  in  bringing 
this  bin  to  the  House.  This  bill  repre- 
sents the  consensus  of  our  best  judg- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman],  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
equally  shared  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee In  the  hearings  and  the  draft  of 
this  bill. 
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Mr.  Gunnels,  our  staff  assistant,  de- 
serves special  mention  for  his  valuable 
advice  and  patient  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  portion  of 
the  appropriation  bill  that  warrants  the 
most  serious  attention  on  the  part  of 
this  Congress. 

It  Is  well  known  that  there  Is  a  serious 
and  persistent  shortage  of  coins.  The 
banks  throughout  the  country  have  been 
rationing  coins.  The  coin  shortage  Is 
now  reaching  a  stage  where  It  Is  harmful 
to  the  normal  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
business. 

The  coin  shortage  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily and  permanently  solved  without 
relating  this  problem  to  our  Govern- 
ment's economic,  political,  fiscal,  and 
monetary  policies.  We  must  look  at, 
and  imderstand  the  whole  picture  If  we 
are  to  arrive  at  the  best  possible  solu- 
tions. 

COIN  DEMAND 

There  Is  no  one  or  two  factors  that  can 
account  for  the  increasing  demand  for 
coins.  This  demand  continues  to  in- 
crease and  accelerate. 

The  fantastic  Increase  in  coin  demand 
can  be  measured  by  these  production 
figures  of  our  two  mints: 

In  1950.  we  minted  497  million  pieces, 
which  was  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1957.  we  minted 
1.5  billion  pieces,  which  was  also  suffi- 
cient to  meet  our  needs. 

Seven  years  later.  In  1964,  this  year,  we 
win  be  minting  4.5  bUllon  pieces,  which 
will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

In  7  years  from  1950  to  1957.  the  de- 
mand was  tripled.  In  1964,  7  years  later, 
the  demand  is  again  tripled.  We  have 
had  more  than  a  ninefold  increase  in  de- 
mand over  the  past  14  years. 

This  continuing,  accelerating  demand 
was  completely  unforeseen.  It  caught 
the  mint  officials  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment by  surprise.  Two  years  ago, 
the  mint  engaged  the  firm  of  Little  &  Co. 
to  prepare  plans  for,  and  estimates  to 
construct  a  mint  to  meet  our  coinage  re- 
quirements. A  year  ago,  they  submitted 
their  report.  This  report  is  now  out- 
dated. The  demand  for  coins  far  ex- 
ceeds their  highest  estimates.  The  mint 
officials  say  that  the  shortage  is  about  4 
billion  coins,  a  full  year's  production, 

COIN  SXJPPLT BONTINO  CAPACITT 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  coin  short- 
age Is  the  lack  of  mint  production  ca- 
pacity to  supply  this  fantastic  demand. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  items  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  shortage. 

NEW  MINT PHILADELPHIA 

First.  This  bill  contains  an  Item  of 
$16  million  for  the  site,  building,  and 
machinery  to  construct  a  new  mint  at 
Philadelphia.  This  mint  wUl  have  an 
Initial  capacity  of  3  blUlon  coins  per 
year.  It  will  be  adapted  to  quickly  in- 
creasing capacity  to  4  or  5  billion  coins 
per  year. 

There  will  continue  to  be  a  shortage 
of  coins  until  this  new  Philadelphia  mint 
Is  completed  In  from  2  to  3  years. 

APPROPRIATION    FOR    FULL    CAPACITT,     1964 

Second.  This  bill  provide  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $600,000  to  In- 
crease production  during  this  fiscal  year, 
1964,  by  about  200  million  coins. 


APPROPRIATION     FOR     FTTLL    CAPACITT,     1965 

Third.  This  bill  contains  an  Item  of 
$650,000  to  Increase  the  production  of 
coins  In  fiscal  year  1965,  by  about  270 
million  coins. 

The  appropriations  In  this  bill  will  al- 
low both  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Den- 
ver mints  to  operate  three  shifts  a  day, 
for  either  6  or  7  days  a  week. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended,  and  this  House  has  ap- 
propriated. In  the  past,  all  funds  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  Increasing 
coinage  production.  In  fact,  this  com- 
mittee last  year  insisted  upon  appropria- 
tions, exceeding  the  budget  request,  to 
enlarge  the  Denver  Mint. 

This  Increased  capacity  of  400  million 
coins  per  year  at  Denver  Is  expected  to 
come  Into  production  by  this  next  Oc- 
tober or  November, 

DISALLOWS     180    MILLION    NEW    SILVER    DOLLARS 

Fourth.  This  blU  disallows  $1,925,000 
requested  for  the  minting  of  150  mil- 
lion sliver  dollars.  The  committee  was 
placed  In  the  unhappy  position  of  choos- 
ing between  the  appropriation  for  the 
minting  of  150  million  sliver  dollars  or 
the  minting  of  about  500  million  subsid- 
iary coins. 

There  Is  an  alternative  currency  for 
the  sliver  dollar— the  1-doUar  biU, 
There  is  no  alternative  to  the  smaller 
coins, 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  a  serious  res- 
ervation about  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. I  had  asked  the  committee 
to  consider  an  appropriation  for  the 
minting  of  75  million  silver  dollars, 
based  on  psychological  reasons — to 
maintain  a  supply  of  silver  dollars  by  a 
strict  rationing  program, 

I  had  hoped  that  this  Congress  would 
enact  legislation  In  the  next  2  or  3 
months  to  reduce  the  sliver  content  of 
the  dollar. 

But,  the  supply  of  sliver  dollars  Is  now 
just  about  exhausted  and  the  damage  Is 
done. 

CONTRIBUTING    CATTSES   TO   DEMAND 

The  ultimate  cause  of  our  coin  short- 
age Is  the  unprecedented  demand.  This 
is  a  most  complex  combination  of  fac- 
tors. 

The  following  concurrent  conditions 
appear  to  Infiuence  this  great  demand: 

First.  There  Is  close  correlation  be- 
tween vending  machines  and  coin  de- 
mand. 

Second.  There  are  Increasing  uses  for 
sliver  In  Industry. 

Third.  There  has  been  a  psychological 
wave  of  coin  collecting  as  a  hobby,  or  as 
a  fad. 

Fourth.  There  has  been  an  element  of 
hoarding. 

Fifth.  There  Is  an  element  of  specu- 
lation and  hedging  In  anticipation  of 
higher  sliver  prices. 

Sixth.  There  Is  a  fear  that  our  Gov- 
ernment might  replace  our  silver  coins 
with  coins  of  base  metals. 

STJPPLT   AND   DEMAND 

In  the  field  of  silver  coins,  our  basic 
problem  Is  an  economic  one  to  bring  into 
balance,  both  nationally  and  on  the 
world  market,  the  supply  of  and  the  de- 
mand for  sliver. 


The  world  silver  consiunptlon 
amounts  to  about  360  million  ounces  a 
year.  The  world  new  production  Is 
about  210  million  ounces  a  year.  The 
salvage  and  other  silver  recoveries  are 
about  50  million  ounces  a  year.  That 
leaves  a  net  world  deficit  of  about  100 
million  ounces  per  year. 

The  balancing  of  the  world  sliver  sup- 
ply and  demand  would  require  a  combi- 
nation of  actions.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  steps  to  be  taken  to  alleviate 
this  situation. 

SOLUTIONS 

The  first  step  should  be;  To  redefine 
and  equalize  the  sliver  content  of  the 
sliver  dollar  and  our  subsidiary  coins. 

The  present  sliver  doUar  contains 
seventy-seven  one -hundredths  of  an 
ounce  of  pure  sliver.  At  the  present  mar- 
ket price,  and  at  the  Government's 
legally  fixed  price,  of  $1.29  per  ounce,  the 
sliver  dollar  contains  just  about  $1  worth 
of  sliver. 

Our  subsidiary  coins — the  10-,  25-,  and 
50-cent  pieces,  contain  seventy-two  one- 
hundredths  of  an  ounce  of  pure  silver. 
The  sliver  value,  in  $1  of  these  coins  Is 
92  cents,  compared  to  the  $1  for  the 
sliver  In  the  silver  dollar. 

There  Is  no  monetary  or  logical  reason 
why  these  coins  should  have  different  sil- 
ver contents. 

All  of  our  silver  coins  should  have  their 
silver  content  reduced  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 50  and  66%  percent  of  the  present 
silver  content  Oif  the  silver  dollar. 

Our  Government  consumed  111  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  last  year.  We  could 
save  40  to  50  million  ounces  of  sliver  per 
year  by  this  reduction.  It  would  reduce 
the  world  sliver  deficit  by  this  amount. 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  of 
hoarding,  hedging,  and  speculation  in 
coins  and  silver  is  the  present  high  value 
of  the  silver  content  in  our  coins. 

The  second  step  should  be:  To  discon- 
tinue the  present  authority  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  sell  sliver  to  Industrial  users  at 
the  fixed  price  of  $1,29  per  ovmce. 

Last  year,  this  House  passed  HJl.  5389, 
which  became  law.  Both  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
DiUon  stated  that  its  primary  purpose 
was  to  substitute  Federal  Reserve  notes 
for  $1  and  $2  U.S.  sliver  certificates. 
The  sliver  reserve  freed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  sliver  certificates  would 
become  available  for  coinage. 

This  has  taken  place.  But.  the  bill 
had  a  gimmick  in  It.  Although  It  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  silver,  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  redemption  of  silver.  This 
technical,  legalistic  language  and  Inter- 
pretation makes  all  of  our  silver  stock- 
pile available  to  industry  at  $1.29  per 
ounce. 

This  places  a  celling  upon  silver  prices. 
It  is,  in  effect,  a  subsidy  to  the  silver 
manufacturers  and  users. 

Last  year,  the  U5.  Treasury  sold  or 
redeemed  70  million  ounces  of  silver  to 
Industry,  compared  to  the  110  million 
oimces  of  silver  used  for  coinage. 

This  stoppage  ought  to  be  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  availability  of  silver  to 
Industrial  users  over  a  period  of  about 
a  year. 

The  stoppage  of  sales  to  industry 
would  just  about  balance  the  world  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  silver. 
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Congress  should  make  a  comprehen 
sive  review  of  our  entire  coinage  system 
silver  policies. 

POLITICAL    DECISION 

There  is  a  sharp  conflict  of  interes 
between  the  western  silver-mining  in 
fluence  interest  and  the  eastern  silver 
using  industrial  interests. 

The  mining  interests  want  a  contlnu 
ation  of  the  minting  of  silver  do  ar5 
and  silver  coins  with  as  high  a  silver 
content  as  possible. 

They  would  also  like  to  see  the  Treas  - 
urv  relieved  of  the  authority  to  keea 
silver  prices  at  a  ceiling  of  $129  p^ 

ounce.  ^  I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  mar 
ufacturing  interests  want  to  retain  the 
present  law  which  guarantees  to  them  ja 
fixed  price,  and  makes  available  to  the^ 
silver  at  the  price  of  $1.29  per  ouncfe. 
which  is  below  what  the  world  price 
would  be  if  the  Treasury  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  its  silver  to  them.  | 

The  people  and  our  Government  ate 
caught  in  the  middle.  The  public  arid 
national  interest  would  be  best  served  tty 
a  permanent  solution.  We  should  nbt 
permit  either  the  mining  or  the  mant- 
facturing  interests,  to  interfere  with  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  silver  coinage 
that  commands  the  confidence  and  rte- 
spect  of  our  people  and  that  of  the  rdst 
of  the  world.  I 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  the  American 
people  should  be  fully  informed  that  the 
US  Government  is  not  suffering  fr<jm 
a  lack  of  silver.  The  coinage  shortage 
Is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  silver.  The  short- 
age is  a  world  shortage,  a  shortage,  at 
present  prices,  for  industrial  users.  ! 

The  United  States  has  on  hand  todfy. 
1  550  million  ounces  of  sUver— suflBclant 
for  coinage  purposes  for  more  than  10 

years.  ^,         . 

If  the  steps  that  I  have  broadly  a  it- 
lined  were  to  be  followed,  the  silver  co  n- 

age   problem  would  be  solved   for    ,he 

foreseeable  future. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriation  items 

relating  to  minting  of  coinage  will  be 

adopted  without  amendment. 
Mr.    GIAIMO.    Mr.    Chairman.    Will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.    I  yield  to  the  genle- 

man  from  Connecticut. 
Mr     GIAIMO.    The    gentleman    said 

there  is  no  reason  why  the  sUver  CDn- 
tent  of  the  dollar  should  not  be  reduced. 

I  am  informed  by  people  who  are  famil- 
iar with  this  that  there  is  a  good  reason, 
and  I  should  like  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment on  this;  that  is.  by  reducing  the 
content  of  the  silver  in  the  one-ddllar 
piece  the  result  would  be  that  it  would 
Increase  the  price  of  silver,  which  pres- 
ently is  at  $1.29,  because  it  would  also 
have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  sub- 
sidiary coins.  If  that  is  so.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  agree  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  harm  Hvolved  in  de- 
valuing. ^     , 

Mr.  PILLION.  No.  the  price  of  silver 
is  fixed.  The  Grovernment  should  not 
engage  in  speculating  in  silver.  We 
should  free  silver  so  that  it  could  find  its 
own  price  in  the  world  market. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Would  not  the  wfy  to 
do  that  then,  perhaps,  be  to  remove  all 
silver  from  these  subsidiary  pieces'     ^" 


which  case  we  would  then  free  silver  for 
nonmonetary  uses  and  increase  the 
amount  of  silver  available  for  industry 
and  for  the  space  program  and  for 
everything  else  and  avoid  at  least  hav- 
ing silver  prices  rise  as  a  result  of  the 
Government's  involvement  in  coinage, 
and  the  fixing  of  prices  which  is  fixed  as 
a  result  of  the  $1  piece. 

Mr.    PILLION.      As    the    gentleman 
knows,  our  prime  responsibility  in  this 
field  is  to  maintain  a  stable  currency 
that  the  people  have  confidence  in  and 
that  the  world  respects.    As  the  gentle- 
man knows,   for  2,500   years  or   more, 
silver  and  gold  have  been  accepted  as  the 
proper  metals  for  coinage.     We  should 
not  take  all  of  our  coins  and  turn  them 
into  base  metal  coins  or  token  coins.   We 
should   maintain  a   certain  content  of 
silver  in  our  coins.    But  I  think  by  mam- 
taining  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver  in  our 
$1  silver  pieces,  we  are  encouraging  the 
hoarding  and  speculating  in  silver,  and 
we  oueht  to  do  something  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  people  in  our  silver  coim. 
Mr.  CONTE.    Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,  ... 
Mr  CONTE.    I  have  to  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman  on  that  particular  point. 
Mr.  PILLION.     Yes.  we  disagree  on 

that  point. 

Mr   CONTE.     If  we  reduce  the  silver 
in  a  silver  dollar,  we  wUl  do  exactly  what 
you  are  suggesting  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  today— we  will  find  that  the  world 
will  lose  faith  in  the  United  States— at 
least  in  our  coinage.    The  worid  views 
the  silver  dollar  today  as  it  looked  at 
the  gold   coins   many  years  ago.     But 
the  world  looks  at  a  10-cent  piece,  the  1- 
cent  piece,  the  5-cent  piece,  the  25-cent 
piece,  and  the  50-cent  piece  as  a  token 
coin.    If  you  remove  the  silver  from  the 
10-cent  piece,  no  one  would  even  give 
it  a   thought.     No   one   considers   this 
question  today  when  they  go  into  the 
supermarket  and  get   10   pennies  back 
for   a    10-cent  piece.     Not  one  person 
ever  thinks  that  they  are  giving  up  9 
cents  worth  of  silver  for  a  fraction  of  a 
penny  of  an  alloy  of  copper  that  go  to 
make  up  the  penny  coin.    No  one  even 
thinks  about  that  because  they  look  at 
the  10-cent  piece  as  a  token  com.    But 
they  look  at  the  silver  dollar  as  some- 
thing that  has  intrinsic  value  and  the 
minute  you  start  fooling  around  with 
that  coin  and  take  the  silver  out  of  the 
sUver  dollar,  it  is  going  to   cause  m- 
fiation  and  further  fan  the  fires  on  our 
balance-of-payments   problem   because 
we  import  at  least  31  million  ounces  of 
silver  a  year.     The  price  of  silver  will 
go  up  automatically  and,  as  you  say.  it 
will  double,  if  you  take  50  percent  of  the 
silver  out  of  the  coin  because  the  com- 
mercial users  of  silver  will  have  to  melt 
down  silver  dollars  when  we  run  out 
of  silver,  and  instead  of  melting  $1  silver, 
they  will  have  to  melt  S2  silver.    If  the 
silver   content  of  the   subsidiary  coins 
were  reduced  to  50  percent  silver  and 
50    percent    copper    the    market    price 
would  then  rise  to  approximately  $2.50 

an  ounce. 

Mr  PILLION.  Now  the  gentleman 
says  that  all  these  dire  and  terrible 
things  will  happen  if  we  reduce  the  sll- 
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ver  content  of  our  subsidiary  coins  to 
50  or  60  or  70  percent  of  the  present  con- 
tent     If   all   these  terrible   things   are 
going  to  happen  because  we  reduce  the 
silver  content,  what  is  going  to  happen 
if  we   take  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
that  we  take  aU  of  our  silver  out  of  our 
coins  and  have  our  coins  made  of  nickel, 
lead,  steel,   or  some  other  very  cheap 
metal  that  has  no  intrinsic  value  what- 
ever?   What  happens  then?    Why  do  we 
have  a  stockpile  of  1,500  million  ounces 
of  silver?    That  stockpile  was  gathered 
together  and  purchased  by  our  Govern- 
ment not  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
stockpile  for  jewelers  or  for  manufactur- 
ers of  tableware  or  for  manufacturers  of 
photographic  equipment  and  materials. 
That  stockpile  was  gathered  together  as 
a  base  for  our  coinage  and  as  a  stock  for 
the  coinage  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man.  .,  .. 

Mr  CONTE.    That  stockpile  was  gath- 
ered for  two  purposes.    One  purpose  was 
for  our  coinage,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said    The  other  purpose  was  to  back  up 
our  silver  certificates.    Now  with  the  law 
that  was  passed  by  this  Congress  last 
year,  we  are  going  to  have  our  silver 
certificates  changed  into  Federal  Reserve 
notes     Once  we  recall  all  the  silver  cer- 
tificates by  paying  out  in  silver  for  these 
silver  certificates,  which   the  Treasury 
states  will  take  about  2  years,  there  is 
no  need  for  this  great  reservoir  of  silver 
in  the  Treasury  any  longer.    The  only 
silver  we  are  going  to  need  is  for  coinage, 
and  that  is  for  our  lesser  coins. 

I  repeat,  because  I  want  to  make  this 
point  The  lesser  coins  are  token  coins. 
People  do  not  put  9  cents  worth  of  silver 
into  a  10-cent  piece,  nor  do  they  put  23 
cents  worth  of  silver  into  25-cent  piece, 
nor  do  they  put  46  cents  worth  of  silver 
into  a  50-cent  piece.  Those  coins  are  for 
the  convenience  of  exchange  in  the  com- 
mercial worid.  Therefore,  if  the  silver 
is  taken  out  it  will  not  cause  any  chaos  or 
any  loss  of  confidence  in  the  American 
monetary  system. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  s  ques- 
tion—and I  plan  to  speak  on  this  point— 
we  have  metals  which  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, such  as  zirconium  and  columbium. 
They  have  the  same  glitter  as  silver. 
They  have  the  same  intrinsic  value  as 
silver  The  lesser  coins  could  be  made 
of  those  metals,  and  no  one  would  lose 
any  faith  in  the  coin  itself,  because  it 
would  have  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  gentleman's  views  on  this  subject, 
as  he  knows. 

May  I  suggest,  rather  than  the  use  or 
zirconium  or  columbium  or  beryllium  or 
some  other  exotic  metal,  the  use  of  plain 
steel  or  iron  or  even  plastic,  which  would 
be  a  lot  cheaper. 

Mr  CONTE.  Because  zirconium  ana 
columbium  have  been  tested  by  private 
manufacturers  for  several  years,  and 
they  feel  that  such  coins  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  present  coins.  With 
the  use  of  these  tested  metals,  there  will 
not  be  any  loss  of  faith,  about  which 
there  is  so  much  concern. 
Mr.  PILLION.   Yes. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  They  also  have  an  In- 
trinsic value,  and  it  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  counterfeit  a  coin  made  of  zir- 
conium or  columbium  than  it  is  to 
counterfeit  even  a  coin  made  of  silver, 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Our  coinage  system 
has  worked  pretty  well  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.     There  is  no  doubt  about 

that. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  do  not  like  to  experi- 
ment with  it.  Silver  has  always  been 
accepted  by  the  world  at  large  as  one  of 
the  proper  precious  metals  for  coinage. 
While  I  know  the  gentleman  has  a  fine 
intent  in  mind  and  is  Idealistic  about 
the  problem,  I  wonder  about  experimen- 
tation. I  know  that  other  nations  have 
done  it,  and  successfully. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  would  not 
be  here  advocating  this  If  we  had  an 
overabundance  of  silver.  We  do  not. 
We  in  the  United  States  alone  are  using 
the  total  world  production  of  silver. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  talking  about 
that  problem  now. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  must  look  ahead.  If 
something  is  not  done  soon  we  will  have 
a  catastrophe  in  this  country.  We  must 
look  ahead,  in  the  Congress  today,  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  other  metals,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  sufBcient  quantity 
of  silver  to  mint  the  coins  needed.  We 
imported  31  million  ounces  of  silver  last 
year.  This  doesn't  help  our  balance  of 
payments.  If  we  follow  a  system  of  tak- 
ing some  silver  out  of  the  silver  dollar, 
it  will  in  effect  increase  the  price  of  sil- 
ver. That  specific  action  would  raise 
havoc  with  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  will  talk  a  little  along 
those  lines,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  making  coins 
out  of  plastic  so  that  the  soybean  farm- 
ers can  get  into  this? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Well  everybody  else  is 
being  subsidized.  Perhaps  the  soybean 
people  should  have  more  subsidy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  coins  would  be 
nice  and  light  to  carry. 

Mr.  GONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  really  a  serious 
matter. 
Mr.  PILLION.  I  understand. 
Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  can  joke  all  he  wants,  but  from 
what  I  know  about  soybeans,  soybean 
farmers  do  not  need  any  help  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  kidding.  The 
gentleman  has  a  perverted  idea  of  kid- 
ding.   I  hope  there  will  be  no  shortage  of 

coins  of  small  denomination 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  CONTE.    I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man who  has  the  floor  to  yield. 


Mr.  PILLION.    I  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  yield- 
ed to  me? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Yes.  I  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  add:  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  serious  shortage  of  coins 
of  small  denomination,  no  matter  of  what 
they  may  be  made,  because  I  understand 
that  Bobby  Baker  Is  In  the  vending  busi- 
ness, and  I  would  not  want  to  see  his 
business  in  a  slump. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  at  pres- 
ent, as  he  has  already  mentioned,  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  ounces  of  sliver.  If  we  did 
devalue  the  coinage,  as  he  suggested,  we 
would  have  30  years'  supply  at  our  pres- 
ent rate  of  coinage  from  the  stocks  of 
silver  that  we  now  have. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut that  spoke  a  moment  ago,  that 
the  price  at  which  w^e  are  now  selling  sil- 
ver, $1.29  per  ounce,  is  a  bargain  price 
and  that  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  silver  users 
should  go  on  the  open  market  to  estab- 
lish a  price  would  be  a  realistic  approach. 
The  American  people  should  not  be  made 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  subsidizing  this  in- 
dustry by  selling  off  silver  at  a  pegged 
price  of  $1.29  when  it  has  a  value  far 
in  excess  of  that  if  the  users  had  to  go 
on  the  world  market  to  acquire  It.  I  am 
sorry  the  gentleman  Is  not  listening. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  greatest  and  most 
true  economic  law  Is  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
listening  to  the  gentleman.  He  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  All  they  want  to  do 
is  increase  the  price  of  silver  and  further 
cause  inflation  in  this  country.  That  is 
the  reason  why  there  is  this  great  stam- 
pede, because  people  think  sliver  prices 
will  increase.  They  are  being  fooled,  be- 
cause the  sliver  dollar  has  $1.0005  worth 
of  sliver  when  It  Is  minted  and  If  you 
keep  It  In  your  pocket  and  it  goes  through 
the  normal  wear  and  tear  for  a  few 
days,  it  will  wear  out  that  $0.0005  worth 
of  silver.  But  they  are  all  hoarding 
these  silver  dollars  in  anticipation  that 
the  price  of  sliver  will  double — and  then 
they  have  a  hoard  of  silver  they  can  cash 
In  on. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Who  has  the  hoard?  It 
Is  the  American  people,  and  I  do  not 
know  a  better  group  to  cash  in  on  the 
profit  when  we  are  fixing  the  price  of 
silver  artificially  at  present. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  leave  that  silver 
pegged  at  $1.29  an  ounce  and  those  silver 
dollars  will  come  out  of  more  holes  in 
the  next  30  days  than  you  think  exist. 
There  are  more  than  400  million  silver 
dollars  in  circulation.  Our  inventory  In 
the  Treasury  has  been  depleted  at  the 
present  time,  but  once  this  bill  goes 
through  and  they  find  out  that  the  price 
of  sliver  is  not  going  to  be  increased 


they  will  have  a  pig  In  a  poke,  they  will 
release  them  as  fast  as  they  picked 
them  up. 

I  recall  several  years  ago  we  had  a 
witness  who  was  telling  us  they  had  so 
many  silver  dollars  out  West  and  they 
were  costing  so  much  money  for  storage 
that  they  came  up  with  a  brainstorm  of 
making  a  shipment  of  them  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  to  pay  all  of  the  Federal  work- 
ers for  1  week  in  silver  dollars.  They 
transported  them  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  paid  off  all  of  the  Federal  workers 
and  In  a  short  time  all  of  those  silver 
dollars  went  back  in  the  bank  and  they 
had  to  sack  them  again  and  ship  them 
back  out  West  at  tremendous  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  This  will  happen  to  all  of 
those  people  waiting  in  line  at  the  Treas- 
ury and  hoarding  those  sacks  of  silver 
dollars  when  they  find  out  the  price  is 
pegged  at  $1.29.  When  the  word  is  out, 
by  the  hundreds  they  will  try  to  sell  them 
for  $950  for  a  $1,000  bag. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PILLION.  Surely. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  believe  I  cor- 
rectly understood  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  to  say  that  the 
Government  should  not  be  In  the  silver 
market  and  the  business  of  pegging  the 
sliver  market? 

Mr.  PILLION.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  he  feels  that 
it  should  be  free  to  seek  its  own  level  on 
the  world  market.  I  wonder  if  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  would  extend  this  same 
logic  to  Include  gold?  Is  the  gentleman 
in  favor  of  pegging  gold  at  $35  an  oimce 
and  permitting  It  to  seek  Its  own  level  in 
the  world  market? 

Mr.  PILLION.  We  have  a  different 
situation  with  respect  to  gold.  Gold  Is 
a  medium  of  international  exchange. 
Silver  is  not.  Silver  to  a  large  degree 
Is  a  commodity  rather  than  a  medium 
of  exchange.  In  its  capacity  as  a  com- 
modity, as  a  metal.  It  should  not  be 
pegged  but  should  be  permitted  to  seek 
its  own  level  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  economics  and  supply  and  demand. 
So.  there  is  a  difference  between  gold 
and  sliver.  Gold  Is  pegged  because  of 
Its  use  with  reference  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  structure,  deficits,  and  other 
b£LlciriC6s . 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  very  correctly  given  about 
the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the 
question.  However.  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  position  may  not  be  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  think  my  position  is 
consistent  with  all  valid  and  logical  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  very  consistent.  I 
think  anything  else  would  be  inconsist- 
ent. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  s^eld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Baring]. 

Ml'.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  its  great  chairman, 
Clarence  Cannon,  as  well  as  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Virginian  [Mr. 
Gary],  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Treasury. 
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However.  I  am  just  wondering  i^  th^y 
truly  reaUzed  the  disastrous  effect  their 
decision  to  reject  the  administratior  s 
budget  request  for  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued coining  of  new  sUver  dollars  n 
the  amount  of  $1,250,000  would  have  on 
the  stockpile  of  silver  dollars  In  the  U.a. 
Treasury.  ^      ,        . 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  herein 
the  House  this  afternoon  has  by  n(^w 
seen  the  newspapers  and  are  aware  of 
the  long  lines  forming  to  purchase  the 
vanishing  American  tradition,  the  sil\ter 
dollar  Yes.  even  here  in  the  Sergea|nt 
at  Arms  Office  when  I  stopped  by  tljiis 
morning  I  noted  several  Members  Jof 
Congress  scurrying  to  purchase  sUyer 
dollars  because  it  is  now  apparent  tl>at 
our  silver  "cartwheels"  are  about  to  dis- 
appear from  the  American  scene.       I 
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I  am  fully  aware  that  the  usage  of  Vie 
silver  dollar  is  not  a  habit  here  In  t|he 
East  but  out  in  the  West  where  I  cofne 
from  we  simply  do  not  Uke  paper  money. 
and  use.  in  the  main,  hard  money.  This 
is  an  old  tradition  stemming  back  ]  to 
when  the  State  of  Nevada  was  born,  ^nd 
this  year  Nevada  is  celebrating  its  lopth 
year  anniversary  of  statehood,  and  I  we 
reflect  on  the  turbulent  events  which 
brought  Nevada  into  the  Union.        J 

In  1861.  when  the  Civil  War  started, 
Nevada's  silver  mines  became  virtually 
important  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  provided  much  of  the  funds  ne<  es- 
sary  to  finance  the  Civil  War,  thus  Ne- 
vada is  often  referred  to  as  the  Silver 
State.  I 

At  the  time  the  Comstock  lode  tvas 
discovered.  Virginia  City  was  a  Very 
small  settlement,  but  news  of  the  dis- 
covery spread  like  wildfire  and  mifiers 
and  adventurers  from  California  and.  the 
East  flocked  to  the  diggings  to  se*  if 
they  could  strike  it  rich,  and  in  a  Very 
short  time  Virginia  City  became  a  Rus- 
tling mining  center.  j 

Again  in  1873.  the  discovery  of  I  the 
"big   bonanza"    in    the   Comstock  Jode 
provided  a  new  source  of  high-graddore 
and  in  1900  prospectors  found  huge  new 
deposits  of  rich  silver  ores  at  Tonoaah. 
The  discontinuance  of  silver  dollars, 
however,  would  have  a  tremendous  ef- 
fect on   all  of  the  Western  States]  for 
as   I  mentioned   before  we  take  ^reat 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  silver  dbllar 
is  a  sound  and  honorable  means  of  ex- 
change, and  I  urge  it  be  kept  in  u^age. 
It  is  all  too  apparent  that  Just  ajbout 
overnight  the  silver  dollar  has  become  a 
collectors  item,  and  we  have  left?  the 
western  businessman  high  and  dr 
let  the  coin  collectors  move  in.    T 
you  an  idea  just  how  grave  the  situation 
is  I  can  tell  you  that  as  of  today  there 
are  a  mere  4  million  silver  dollar! 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  while  on  Man, 
the  supply  of  sUver  doUars  was  jsome 
$17»^2mmion.  ! 

Of  course,  it  must  be  realized  th^t  the 
silver  problem  is  an  extremely  coqiplex 
one.  one  which  needs  thorough  ptudy 
and  investigation  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Certainly,  it  Would 
have  been  well  to  have  initiated  s^ch  a 
study  before  this  disastrous  action  was 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
creating  a  rush  on  the  silver  dollar,  a 
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rush  which  wUl  drain  the  remaining 
supply  from  the  Treasury  Department  s 
stockpUe  in  a  day  or  so. 

Furthermore,  last  year  when  the  Con- 
gress repealed  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  I 
predicted  that  a  situation  similar  to 
what  we  have  before  us  today  would  oc- 
cur For  when  we  proposed  to  pull  the 
silver  certificates  in  and  replace  them 
with  Federal  Reserve  notes,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  stated  at  the  time 
that  the  silver  stocks  would  last  up  to 
15  years  but  it  was  frankly  already  then 
apparent  that  the  period  would  be  ever 
so  much  shorter  but  my  pleas  were  not 

Few,  however,  realized  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  shorten  this  period  to  what 
it  is  today,  alarmingly  short. 

Also  and  of  prime  importance,  the 
action  to  replace  the  silver  certificates 
with  Federal  Reserve  notes  created  a 
further  drain  on  the  gold  shortage,  as 
each  Federal  Reserve  note  must  be 
backed  by  25  percent  in  gold  and  this  1^ 
the  critical  problem  we  are  faced  witJi 
right  at  this  moment,  for  our  gold  bal- 
ance is  at  an  alltime  low. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  simply  authorize  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  content  in  the  silver 
dollar  from  900  to  800  grams.  This 
would  in  no  way  reduce  the  legitimate 
usage  of  the  coin  where  its  usage  is  pre- 
ferred, and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
meet  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
now  raised  against  additional  mintage  of 
silver  dollars  that  of  melting  the  silver 
dollars. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  bUl  is  a  panacea 
insofar  as  sUver  is  concerned,  but  I  do 
think  it  will  at  least  open  the  doors  for 
a  thorough  review  of  the  situation. 

Today,  I  am  urging  that  you  join  me 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Montana     [Mr. 
Olsen]  to  the  Treasury  Appropriations 
bill  restoring  the  administration's  budget 
request  of  $1,250,000  for  the  coinage  of 
new  U.S.  silver  dollars  and  put  a  tem- 
porary stop  to  the  drainage  of  the  coins 
from  the  Treasury  due  to  the  scarcity 
caused  by  the  proposed  discontinuation 
of  mintage  of  the  silver  dollars  recom- 
mended by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee until  such  time  as  a  proper  solution 
can  be  reached  insofar  as  our  Nation's 
silver  policy  is  concerned. 

From  a  different  angle,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  stated  storage  of  sUver,  I 
can  tell  you  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
silver  in  the  ground  throughout  the 
Western  States,  if  it  only  would  be  pos- 
sible to  once  again  open  up  the  sUver 
mines  in  tills  country  and  resume  pro- 
duction again. 

I  have  always  said  we  must  have 
intrinsic  value  behind  our  paper  money 
and  I  certainly  would  hate  to  tiiink  tliat 
tills  administration  or  any  other  admin- 
istration would  be  leading  us  toward  fiat 

money.  ,  _*  i^ 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  Don  H.  Claitsen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me.  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 


[Mr  Baring],  and  also  the  other  western 
Congressmen  who  have  expressed  some 
concern  over  the  recommendation  to  de- 
lete the  continued  coinage  of  the  silver 

dollar.  .       ,  .^ 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand  to- 
day a  silver  certificate  and  a  Federal  Re- 
serve note.  These  two  distinctive  pieces 
of  paper  are  commonly  known  as  $1  bills. 

The  Federal  Reserve  note  says  only 
that  "this  note  is  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private."  The  Federal 
Government  started  printed  these  in  No- 
vember of  last  year  as  a  result  of  an  act 
of  the  87th  Congress.  A  total  of  69,516,- 
799  of  these  notes  were  in  circulation  on 
January  31.  1964. 

The  silver  certificates  bears  the  legend 

as  follows: 
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This  certifies  that  there  is  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America 
one  dollar  in  silver  payable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand. 

There  were  1,523,683,900  of  these  in 
circulation  as  of  January  31. 

This  means  that  to  live  up  to  the 
pledge  printed  on  the  silver  certificates, 
there  must  be  1,523,683,900  silver  dollars 
or  other  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  redeem  these  certificates. 
There  still  is  plenty  of  silver  to  meet  all 
demands,  but  the  measured  amounts  as 
in  silver  dollars  is  fast  dwindling. 

At  the  start  of  the  year,  there  were 
28  5  million  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury. 
A  "run  on  the  Treasury"  by  coin  collec- 
tors and  speculators  has  taken  6  million 
silver  dollars  in  1  week  and  the  tot^ 
now    available   is  something   under   13 

million.  ,^  ..  „. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Treasury  Department  is  purposely 
creating  the  demand  for  sUver  dollars  in 
three  ways: 

By  proposing  that  the  minting  of  sU- 
ver dollars  be  dropped. 

By  offering  relatively  rare  sUver  dollars 

for  "sale."  ,     .       ,. 

And  by  "selling"  them  openly  to  all 
comers,  not  just  those  seeking  to  redeem 
silver  certificates. 

~  Not  only  are  our  silver  certificates  be- 
ing redeemed  on  demand  with  silver 
dollars,  so  are  Federal  Reserve  notes 
Such  Reserve  notes  account  for  some  90 
percent  of  aU  U.S.  currency. 

The  silver  dollar  is  a  part  of  the  West. 
Mr  Chairman.  It  should  not  become 
simply  a  collector's  item  but  should  re- 
main a  part  of  western  life— it  is  truly 
one  of  our  great  traditions.  ,  ,  .,  „ 
True  problems  have  arisen,  including 
the  increased  cost  of  silver  and  the  short- 
age of  minor  coins  as  a  result  of  the 
major  increase  in  the  vending  machine 
industry.  Perhaps  a  major  study  of  the 
monetary  system  is  called  for. 

Pending  this,  however,  one  possible 
solution  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sUver 
in  the  sUver  coins.  This  would  remove 
the  present  threat  of  possible  profit  from 
melting  silver  dollars  for  their  sUver  con- 
Accordingly.  I  join  with  the  gentieman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI  m 
proposing  a  bill  to  reduce  tiie  sUver  con- 
tent of  silver  coins.  I  hope  this  will  help 
retain  the  famous  "cartwheel"  in  our 
monetary  system. 


Further,  I  hope  it  will  help  to  retain 
the  sparkle  and  color  of  our  western  way 
of  life — the  silver  sparkle. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]  will  not  be  with  us  next  year,  and 
that  his  appearance  here  today  marks 
his  final  appearance  as  a  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  coming  before  the  full 
House. 

And  I  think  that  the  bill  we  are  pre- 
senting today  is  a  reflection  of  the  gentle- 
man's devotion  to  duty,  and  his  distinc- 
tion as  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Con- 
gressman Gary,  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  projecting  sensible  economy  cuts 
without  hampering  essential  services. 
And  the  cuts  made  in  this  budget— as 
they  have  been  enumerated — reflect 
these  interests. 

In  a  subcommittee  which  liandles 
many  revenue  producing  agencies,  the 
gentleman  has  managed  to  present  a 
budget  that  is  remarkably  strong  in  every 
respect. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Congressman  Gary,  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  our  committee  will  be  losing 
one  of  our  best  men,  and  the  Congress 
will  be  losing  one  of  its  most  able  legis- 
lators. He  has  been  a  great  credit  to 
this  Nation  ever  since  he  arrived  during 
the  79th  Congress. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  I  voice 
regrets,  I  do  not  want  to  sound  gloomy, 
because  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Gary  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  country 
that  he  loves  so  profoundly. 

Those  fine  citizens  of  Richmond  who 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  Vaughn 
represent  them  through  these  years 
know  better  than  we  the  complete  devo- 
tion that  he  has  always  shown  to  the 
area  he  calls  home.  In  the  cities  of 
Colonial  Heights  and  Richmond,  he  is 
known  as  one  who— despite  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  here — has 
never  forgotten  the  value  and  purpose 
of  his  roots.  And  he  not  only  attended 
local  schools  but  continued  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  where  he  also  re- 
ceived his  law  degree.  But  his  record 
is  a  lengthy  one — I  want  to  say  now  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Vaughn 
Gary,  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be — 
a  source  of  inspiration  for  me.  I  know 
that  we  will  all  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  example,  long  after  he  has  retired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  and  historic 
issue  we  face  in  these  Chambers  this 
afternoon  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  allow  the  minting  of  150  million  silver 
dollars  at  this  time  while  there  is  critical 
coin  shortage,  indeed,  a  desperately 
critical  shortage  of  coins  in  all  denomi- 
nations throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1964,  a  total  pro- 
duction of  4.4  billion  minted  coins  was 
needed  after  2  supplemental  requests 
raised  production  from  4.1  billion  coins. 
Even  with  this  extraordinary  amount, 
we  found  ourselves  with  great  shortages 
throughout  the  land.  In  a  few  words, 
coins  in  all  denominations  have  become 


as  scarce  as  "hens'  teeth."  In  many 
areas,  coins  are  being  rationed. 

Let  us  look  at  a  lew  examples.  The 
following  statement  is  from  Boston,  and 
is  an  excerpt  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  report  of  December  1963,  to  wit: 

In  summary,  the  need  for  additional  coins 
of  all  denominations  Is  now  more  acute  than 
at  any  previous  time.  We  have  been  ration- 
ing coins  of  aU  denominations  during  18  of 
the  past  23  months. 

And  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  story  is  the  same,  such  as  this  report 
from  Chicago: 

In  spite  of  the  Increase  of  52  percent  in 
shipments  received  from  the  mint  we  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  demand  of  member 
banks  for  coins. 

There  are  also  "critical  shortages"  in 
Philadelpiiia,  Cleveland,  Riciimond,  At- 
lanta, and  St.  Louis,  to  name  a  few. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  meet  these  in- 
creasing requirements,  we  are  going  to 
increase  the  production  to  4.7  billion 
coins.  This  increase  in  production  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  complete  a 
tiiird  shift  at  the  Pliiladelpiiia  Mint  with 
overtime  work  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
days  of  the  week.  We  will  also  have  to 
consider  overtime  work  at  the  Denver 
Mint,  which  already  has  three  shifts 
working  24  hours  a  day,  with  work  on 
Sunday  at  both  mints. 

Let  us  not  forget  either  that  since  Sep- 
tember 1963,  the  mints  had  to  purchase 
rolled  nickel  strip  for  producing  5-cent 
coins. 

This  has  kept  our  melting  and  rolling 
equipment  at  both  mints  in  full  opera- 
tion to  produce  silver  coins.  Previously, 
they  alternated  between  silver  and  nickel. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  they  in- 
creased the  cost  by  $737,000  for  a  10- 
month  period.  And,  In  all  probability, 
we  will  have  to  continue  purchasing 
rolled  nickel  strip — a  very  costiy  prac- 
tice— vmtil  the  Philadelphia  Mint  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is 
this — that  we  cannot  take  this  vitally 
needed  time  or  stop  our  equipment  at 
both  our  mints  in  order  to  produce  sliver 
dollars.  If  we  do.  we  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  critical  shortage  of  coins 
needed  for  everyday  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

And  listen  to  tills — with  the  knowl- 
edge that  as  I  speak  the  figure  is  de- 
creasing. On  Friday,  for  example,  we 
had  approximately  13  million  silver  dol- 
lars in  the  Treasury.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  that  last  week,  the  figure  of  17 
million  was  quoted.  On  Saturday,  there 
were  about  8  million  left  in  the  Treasury. 
At  this  time  I  would  estimate  that  the 
remaining  silver  dollars  are  almost  ex- 
hausted, if  we  continue  this  depletion 
trend.  Incidentally,  we  do  not  have  an 
inventory  of  our  other  coins. 

In  regard  to  silver  dollars.  Congress 
passed  on  June  4,  1963,  a  law  which 
provides  that  silver  certificates  shall  be 
exchangeable  on  demand  at  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  silver  dol- 
lars or — at  the  option  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — for  silver  bullion — at 
1,000  ounces  or  100  ounces. 

In  1964,  commercial  users  redeemed 
silver  certificates  for  60  million  ounces 
of   silver  and  the  United  States  used 


about  149  million  ounces  for  coinage. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  easy  to  visualize 
and  determine  that  the  United  States 
uses  about  the  total  world  production. 

If  the  need  should  increase  more  than 
world  production,  then  it  follows  that 
commercial  users  of  silver  will  melt  down 
silver  coins  for  domestic  use.  It  may  be 
Interesting  to  note  at  tills  point  that 
the  commercial  breakdown  of  silver 
users  is  as  follows — silverware,  jewelry. 
25-30  percent;  photo  Industry.  30  per- 
cent; electronics  industry,  electrical  cir- 
cuits and  contacts.  20-25  percent;  braz- 
ing alloys.  15  percent;  batteries.  5  per- 
cent; mirrors,  dentist  fillings,  ceramics, 
and  miscellaneous,  10  percent. 

And  the  commercial  use  is  also  growing 
steadily.  According  to  aerospace  metal- 
lurgists, rocket  nozzles  made  of  sliver 
infiltrated  tungsten  may  soon  become 
the  largest  U.S.  industrial  consuming 
category  of  silver,  replacing  photofilm. 
According  to  Jolm  P.  Ruth  In  a  byllned 
article  In  the  American  Metal  Market — 
February  26,  1964 — silver  "is  in  a  tight- 
ening supply"  and  the  Treasury's  silver 
note  redemption  metal  which  is  feeding 
industry  and  coinage  may  be  exhausted 
in  7-8  years. 

Mr.  Ruth  quotes  Robert  E.  Matt  of 
Aerojet  General  Corp.  to  the  effect  that 
silver  content  rocket  nozzles  for  firing 
Polaris  weapons  now  represent  one  of 
the  leading  uses  of  silver  and  that  the 
demand  is  now  growing  and  also  leading 
to  some  new  uses  wtiich  are  now  classi- 
fied. Others  state  that  the  Polaris  pro- 
gram will  need  "almost  fantastic 
amoimts"  of  silver  and  tungsten,  since 
the  nozzle  is  about  85  percent  tungsten 
by  weight.  And  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing at  the  Defense  Department  that 
silver  is  urgently  needed  for  defense 
purjjoses. 

While  suppliers  of  silver  tungsten 
material  cannot  disclose  the  actual 
amounts  of  metal  used,  but  if  that  use 
exceeded  photofilm,  it  would  have  to 
exceed  30  million  ounces  of  sliver  per 
year,  or  over  900  tons. 

The  total  sliver  Industrial  use  last 
year  was  about  110  million  ounces,  about 
the  same  as  in  1962.  And  tiiree  refrac- 
tory metal  firms  have  received  contracts 
each  valued  at  $474,000  to  supply  silver 
tungsten.  World  silver  use  by  industry 
is  about  247  million  ounces  and  total 
world  coinage  last  year  was  about  172 
million  ounces.  New  mine  production 
last  year  in  the  free  world  was  only 
about  210  million  oxmces. 

World  silver  production,  1953-62 
fin  fine  troy  ounces) 


Calendar  year 


1963.. 
1954.. 
1965.. 
1956.. 
1967.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 


Total,  10  years. 


United 
Stetes  > 


37.735.600 
35. 584, 800 
3fi,  4«9. 610 
38. 739. 400 
3S.  720. 200 
36.800,000 
>  23. 000, 000 
36.80a000 
34.900,000 
36,845.000 


355.  CM.  510 


ToUl 
wortd  ' 


196,800.000 
189.400,000 
199.000.000 
200.600.000 
206.100.000 
214.000.000 
197.000.000 
215.500.000 
211.500,000 
215.400.000 


2.045.300.000 


1  Refinery  production. 
« Excludes  the  U.S.S.R. 

»  Decrease  due  to  strikesit  coppa  mines,  smelters,  and 
refineries  during  latter  part  of  1969. 
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There  have  been  statements  made  here 
today  that  we  should  desilverize— on  a 
percentage  basis— all  of  our  silver  coins, 
including  the  silver  dollar. 

Mr   Chairman,  I  certainly  would  op- 
pose such  a  move.    The  amount  of  silver 
ma  silver  dollar  and  backing  each  paper 
dollar  at  seventy-seven  one-hundredths 
of  an  ounce  should  not  be  changed.    The 
effect  of  this  action  would  permit  the. 
market  price  to  rise.    If  this  happens,  all 
existing  silver  dollars  would  disappear.] 
It  would  be  interpreted  throughout  thei 
world  as  a  devaluation  and  a  step  toward! 
devaluation  of  gold.    It  could  cause  an 
international  catastrophe. 

Many  foreign  citizens  do  not  under-i 
stand  the  difference  between  the  gold 
dollar  and  the  silver  dollar.  For  in- 
stance, the  reducing  of  the  silver  content 
of  the  dollar  to  two  half  dollars  would 
cause  the  mark^  price  to  rise  imme- 
diately to  $1.38  art-ounce,  because  there 
is  only  92  cents  of  silver  in  two  half  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  take 
all  of  the  silver  oift  of  some  of  the  lessei 
coins.  For  instance,  if  we  took  all  the 
silver  out  of  90  million  half  dollars  thai, 
we  are  minting  this  year,  it  would  libt 
erate  31  million  ounces  of  silver.  i 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  unj 
dertaken  by  outside  firms  to  make  a  ref 
fractory  metal  for  our  lesser  coins.    On^ 
firm  has  simulated  a  coin  in  columbiuri 
and  the  other  in  zirconium.    Both  of 
these  metals  have  longwearing  quaUtles . 
corrosion  resistance,  and  brilliant  sur- 
face.    These  metals   are  plentiful  and 
the  coins  would  be  most  difficult  to  coun  - 
terfeit.    In  fact,  if  there  was  a  shortagp 
of  coins  and  we  could  not  meet  the  pro 
duction  at  our  mints,  the  cutting  of  th 
coin  without  the  finished  stamp  on 
could  be  done  by  private  industry.    Pu 
thermore.    columbium    and    zirconi 
have  about  the  same  intrinsic  value  ajs 
silver. 

What  I  am  proposing  to  the  Congre 
is  nothing  new.    A  leading  British  bu 
lion  dealer.  Samuel  Montague  and 
company,  noted  in  their  1961  review 
"The   Silver  Market"   that  no  count 
now  remains  on  a  silver  money  standar, 
Since  World  War  II.  many  countries  ha^e 
discontinued    minting    silver.     In    tl^e 
United   Kingdom,   silver   coins    are    i>o 
longer  issued,  and  the  following  countries 
have  reduced  the  silver  content  of  coi|is 
are  in  the  process  of  discontinuing  min^;- 
Ing  silver  altogether:  they  are:  Australija. 
Austria.  Iran.  Ireland.  Mexico.  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  and  South  Africa. 

We  must  not  procrastinate  any  longer. 
The  day  of  reckoning  Is  here  and  ^e 
must  face  up  to  our  responsibilities. 
Congress  must  immediately  consider 
passing  legislation  which  would  allow 
the  Treasvu-y  to  mint  some  of  our  smalljer 
coins  without  silver  content.  I  reiteraite 
the  issue  here  is  not  whether  we  shoijld 
stop  minting  silver  doUars  forever-j-I 
don't  believe  we  should— the  issue  is  that 
silver  dollars  have  never  circulated  in 
the  United  States— they  are  not  need|ed 
commercially.  There  is  a  substitutejin 
paper  dollars.  They  are  used  only  \xi  a 
few  western  States.  There  are  no  sUjer 
dollar  vending  machines.  Silver  cert  fi 
cates  can  be  redeemed  with  seventy 


seventh  one-hundredth  of  an  ounce  for 
silver  if  there  are  no  silver  dollars  avail- 
able.  The  critical  shortage  today  is  the 
lack  of  coins  for  commercial  use.     We 
cannot  mint  sUver  dollars  at  this  time  at 
the  expense  of  other  coins  which  are  In 
a  severe  shortage.    If  we  do  otherwise, 
the  reaction  of  the  business  community, 
the  banks,  and  the  public  at  large  would 
be  unfavorable  to  say  the  least.    The  re- 
sponsibUity  of  the  Congress  at  this  time 
requires  our  immediate  attention,  and  I 
urge   the  House  of  Representatives  to 
uphold  the  position  of   the  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Vaughaji 
Gary  and  his  committee,  and  defeat  this 
amendment,  that  wiU  be  proposed,  to 
mint  extra  silver  dollars. 

Let  me  say  this.  If  this  amendment 
should  prevail  and  this  shortage  of  coins 
for  commercial  use  becomes  more 
acute— and  it  will  become  more  acute  U 
we  take  those  machines  away  from 
minting  the  coinage  that  we  need— 
you  wUl  certainly  hear  from  your  banks 
and  you  wUl  hear  from  the  housewives 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

T?,ECORD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  of  most  of  the  problems  involved 
in  this  silver  question.  I  know  that  the 
subcommittee  in  charge  of  this  bill  is  a 
serious-minded  and  alert  group  of  men. 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
problems  posed  by  the  present  situation 
posed  by  a  real  "run"  by  coin  collectors 
on  the  Treasury  armed  with  silver  certif- 

I  ain  aware  that  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  was  allowed  to  become  obsolete  un- 
til it  was  finally  closed  a  decade  ago.  I 
am  aware  of  the  demands  on  silver  for 
coinage  and  that  we  are  working  our  re- 
maining mints  almost  every  breathing 
second  of  the  week,  the  year  around.  I 
think  there  has  been  real  shortsighted- 
ness here. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  greatly  increas- 
ing use  of  silver  in  industry.  For  sil- 
verware, for  photography,  in  the  pyra- 
miding electronics  Industry,  and  increas- 
ingly in  missilery. 

But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  plight  of  our 
domestic  lead-zinc  mining  industry  since 
World  War  II.  I  am  aware  of  the  im- 
ports of  concentrates,  mined  by  cheap 
labor,  that  has  so  badly  maimed  our  lead- 
zinc  industry  at  home.  That  is  a  prin- 
ciple present  source  for  silver  as  a  by- 
product. Any  protection  or  encour- 
agement we  can  give  to  that  industry 
will  help  enormously  to  solve  our  pres- 
ent very  serious  silver  picture. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  said  something  like  this,  that 
we  would  have  to  substitute  paper  dol- 
lars. Surely  the  gentleman  is  not  pro- 
posing that  we  turn  to  flat  money.    The 


gentleman  does  not  suggest  we  turn  to 
fiat  money  or  paper  money.  He  feels 
that  we  ought  to  have  something  intrin- 
sic behind  our  coinage? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely;  and  colum- 
bium and  zirconium  have  the  same  in- 
trinsic value  as  silver.  ^   ^    „ 

Mr.  BARING.  But  we  have  had  sU- 
ver  for  a  hundred  years  now.  I  am  won- 
dering why  this  rush  to  do  away  with 

silver. 

Mr  CONTE.    It  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity    I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  remarks 
here  today  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  silver  used,  especially  in  the  elec- 
tronics industry.    They  could  consume 
all  of  the  silver  that  is  produced.     We 
are  now  using,  between  coins  and  indus- 
trial use  of  silver,  just  about  all  the  silver 
that  is  produced  throughout  the  world. 
We  imported  about  31  million  ounces  of 
silver  last  year.    I  think  the  year  before 
that  we  imported  over  63  million  ounces 
of  silver.    So  we  have  to  face  up  to  real- 
ity.   There  is  a  shortage  of  silver  at  the 
present  time  and  something  has  to  be 
done  about  the  situation. 

As  I  said.  I  am  not  against  minting  su- 
ver  dollars  at  some  future  time  when  we 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  And  when  we 
do  so  I  hope  the  Congress  wUl  stand  pat 
and  say  that  the  silver  dollar  shall  con- 
tain the  same  amount  of  silver,  seventy- 
seven  one-hundredths  of  an  ounce  of 
silver  in  each  dollar. 

Mr  BARING.  The  point  that  I  want- 
ed to  bring  out  is  that  we  do  not  have  to 
import  31  million  ounces  of  silver.  We 
can  go  out  to  our  own  mines  where  we 
have  the  silver. 

Mr.  CONTE.  But  they  are  not  pro- 
ducing it:  the  silver  is  not  available. 

Mr.  BARING.  That  is  because  we 
cannot  compete  with  slave  labor  over- 
seas That  is  what  has  put  all  of  our 
mines  in  darkness.  That  is  the  way 
tungsten  went  and  silver  is  going  the 
same  way.  We  just  cannot  compete 
against  foreign-mined  minerals. 

Mr  CONTE.  I  am  willing  to  stand 
corrected  on  this,  but  I  think  last  year 
industry  used  about  110  million  ounces 
of  silver  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
mint  used  about  79  milUon  ounces  of  sil- 
ver. Even  at  that  we  had  to  import 
about  31  million  ovmces  of  silver.  So  we 
did  produce  a  great  deal  of  the  silver, 
about  three-fourths  of  it,  right  here  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARING.    I  realize  that,  but  the 
gentleman  went  on  and  said  that  we 
ought  to  do  what  the  other  countries  are 
doing  with  their  coinage.    I  do  not  see 
why  we  have  to  coincide  our  action  with 
the  action  of  foreigners  all  the  time  and 
do  what  they  do.  just  because  they  are 
doing  it.    I  was  overseas  last  fall  and  I 
was  disgusted  with  their  line  of  coinage. 
Mr.  CONTE.    I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada.    We  certainly  do  not 
have  to  follow  the  lead  of  any  foreign 
country  in  this  regard.    However.  I  think 
these  countries  that  have  gone  off  the 
sUver  content  in  their  token  coins  realize 
the  tremendous  shortage  of  silver.    This 
is  true  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
there  is  a  world  shortage  of  silver.    We 
have  to  face  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  can  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  gentleman  with 


respect  to  silver  dollars,  because  they 
represent  a  means  of  commercial  trans- 
action in  Nevada  and  Montana.  How- 
ever, I  also  have  to  be  realistic  and 
realize  that  we  do  not  have  enough  silver 
throughout  the  world  for  commercial  use. 
We  will  have  to  go  to  another  metal  and 
be  realistic  about  this  thing. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  a  very  fine  statement  and  one  in 
which  I  concur.  However,  the  problem 
Is,  as  the  gentleman  has  well  pointed  out, 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  silver  because 
of  the  increase  in  usage,  both  commercial 
and  industrial,  and  also  because  of  the 
great  increase  in  coinage  needs  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people.  But  the 
thing  which  I  would  like  to  make  crystal 
clear — and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
who  alluded  to  it^— is  that  in  order  to 
solve  this  problem  the  solution  is  not  to 
reduce  the  content  of  silver  in  the  silver 
dollar,  because  the  effect  of  that'would 
be  to  increase  the  cost  of  silver. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  This  would  be  disastrous. 
If  it  should  ever  happen  it  would  imme- 
diately cause  the  price  of  silver  to  rise. 
If  we  cut  50  percent  of  silver  out  of 
a  silver  dollar,  it  would  immediately  pro- 
ject the  cost  of  silver  twice  the  amount 
it  is  now,  to  $2.58  an  ounce. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    And  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  that  should  happen 
the  users  of  silver  would  take  their  silver 
dollar  coins  and  melt  them  down  for  use. 
Mr.  CONTE.    That  would  completely 
take  out  of  circulation  the  400  million 
silver    dollars    which    are    in    existence 
today  because  they  have  a  dollar's  worth 
of  silver  in  them.   We  would  thereby  lose 
the  circulation  of  those  silver  dollars. 
When  we  ran  out  of  those,  they  would 
go  into  the  new  silver  dollar  and  they 
would  have  to  melt  down  2  silver  dollars 
for  the  same   content  of   silver.     This 
would  further  confuse  and  further  harm 
the  shortage  problem  of  silver.    It  would 
do  damage  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
silver  situation  in  the  United  States  but 
it  would  fan  the  fires  of  inflation.     It 
would  hurt  tremendously  our  balance-of- 
payments   situation  because   we   would 
have  to  go  outside  the  United  States  for 
silver.     Therefore,   the    price    of   silver 
would  be  doubled  over  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE],  a  member  of  my 
subcommittee,    for    the    very    excellent 
statement  that  he  has  made.    The  gen- 
tleman has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  the  subject.    His  statement  today  re- 
flects that  study.     However,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  this  is 
another  illustration  of  the  very  excel- 
lent committee  it  has  been  my  privUege 
to  chair  during  the  last  16  years.    The 
members  are  dedicated  Members  of  the 
Congress.    What  has  been  accomplished 
ex 386 


by  that  committee  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  has  been  by  reason  of 
their  loyalty  and  their  untiring  efforts. 
They  have  even  called  me  "the  slave 
driver."  Frankly,  we  have  driven  pretty 
hard  and  I  will  acknowledge  that  at 
times  I  have  been  a  real  slave  driver  on 
this  committee  insofar  as  its  work  is  con- 
cerned. However,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  responded  most  gra- 
ciously, and  even  when  they  have  applied 
the  term  "slave  driver"  they  did  it  with 
a  twinkle  in  their  eye  which  showed  that 
they  were  with  me  all  the  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects not  only  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  which  is  composed  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man], the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Steed],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pillion],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte].  but  to 
the  other  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  to  thank  them  for  the  coopera- 
tion that  they  have  given  me  through 
the  years. 

Mr.  Chsurman.  I  will  say  that  the  one 
thing  I  shall  take  with  me  when  I  leave 
this  Congress  is  my  memory  of  the  pro- 
digious work  of  this  subcommittee  and 
a  memory  of  its  members  which  I  shall 
cherish  to  my  dying  day. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  subcommittee  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]. 

Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Chairman,  despite 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  little  while  we 
have  been  engaged  in  a  most  important 
and  interesting  discussion  of  the  silver 
situation,  I  would  like  now  to  ask  the 
House  to  digress  a  little  bit  and  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 
The  Treasury,  Post  Office.  Executive 
Office  Appropriation  bill,  which  we  have 
here  today,  is  an  unusual  bill  in  several 
respects.    It  not  only  is  the  second  larg- 
est of  all   appropriation  bills  m  total 
amount  of  money  tovolved,  but  it  is  also 
the  largest  appropriation  bill  to  terms  of 
the  number  of  Govenunent  employees 
that  it  affects.    We  have  upwards  of 
three-quarters   of   a   million   American 
civil  servants  who  are  funded  to  this  bill 
now  before  us.    About  600,000  are  to  the 
postal  service,  some  65.000  or  more  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  35,000  or  more 
to  the  Coast  Guard,  and  so  on. 

The  reason  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  magnitude  of  this  bill  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  some  of 
the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant agencies  of  our  entire  Government 
is  for  the  reason  I  want  to  make  some 
comment  about  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Gary],  who  has  brought  this 
bill  to  us  for  so  many  years  to  such  a 
flne  and  excellent  manner. 

When  we  deal  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment we  deal  with  an  agency  that 
affects  the  lives  of  more  Americans,  more 
places,  more  different  ways,  than  any 
other  activity  of  our  Government.  When 
we  deal  with  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Secret  Service,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  Customs  Service,  we  are 
dealtog'  with  agencies  that  not  only  have 
a  long  history  to  our  Cjtovemment  but 


which  perform  dsdly  some  of  the  most 
Important  tasks  we  have  to  look  to  the 
Government  to  perform. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
who  has  been  such  an  outstandtog  pub- 
lic servant  for  all  these  years,  has  to  spite 
of  the  urging  and  protest  of  his  friends, 
aU  of  us,  decided  that  he  will  voluntarily 
retire  from  this  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  term.  With  him  will  go  knowledge 
and  experience  that  we  will  probably 
never  live  to  see  duplicated  agato. 

I  have  served  on  this  subcommittee 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]  and  I  have  been  constantly 
amazed  and  impressed  with  the  zeal, 
skill,  and  the  particular  experience  and 
knowledge  he  brings  to  his  work.  He  haa 
been  all  over  the  United  States  and  out- 
side the  United  States  studying  first- 
hand the  activities  he  supervises.  He 
not  only  knows  the  agencies  he  super- 
vises, but  he  knows  what  they  do,  where 
they  do  it.  and  how  they  do  it,  and  he 
also  knows  the  people  who  do  this  work. 
I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  a  personal  knowledge, 
friendship,  and  acquaintance  with  peo- 
ple who  carry  on  and  perform  the  differ- 
ent Government  services  than  does  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  any  one  man  to  gato  the 
skill  and  the  knowledge  of  the  many  im- 
portant Government  agencies  that  he 
has  acquired  and  that  he  has  given  to 
this  country. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that 
we  see  him  go  because  we  know  with  him 
goes  so  much  valuable  ability.  It  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  his  services 
to  be  replaced  because  of  the  fact  he  has 
made  himself  so  outstandtog  in  this 
particular,  ordinary  service  in  perform- 
ing a  job  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  Government. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  know  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  year  after  year 
have  supported  his  bill  that  he  has 
brought  here  is  because  they  knew  he  was 
bringing  to  a  good,  dependable  bill,  and 
they  feel,  as  I  do,  when  we  have  witnessed 
his  presenting  this  bill  for  the  last  time. 
We  know  that  in  the  years  to  come 
services  like  this,  so  rare,  so  necessary, 
so  important,  and  so  valuable,  will  no 
longer  be  available  because  he  has  seen 
fit  for  good  reasons  to  himself  to  end  his 
service  here. 

I  do  not  want  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  to  be  completed  without  making 
these  remarks  about  what  I  think  his  re- 
tirement means  to  terms  of  loss  of  valu- 
able services  to  our  coimtry  that  is  to- 
volved. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  is  mode  dedi- 
cated, who  works  harder,  who  is  more  to- 
tensely  interested,  who  is  more  fair  and 
objective  to  his  work  than  Vaxjghan  Gary. 
One  of  the  really  fine  privileges  of  my 
life  has  been  the  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  serve  with  him  on  this  subcommittee. 
I  will  say  I  have  learned  more  about  my 
Government  and  about  my  job  here  in 
Congress  by  associating  with  him  than 
any  other  activity  I  have  had  occasion 
to  be  tovolved  to.  I  will  treasure  it  aU 
my  life,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  had 
him  as  a  leader  and  tutor  smd  fellow 
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worker  in  all  these  years  we  have  worked 
together. 

Mr.    MILLER    of    California.      Mt\ 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  working  on  a 
committee  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir 
ginia  [Mr.  Gary].  We  came  here  at  the 
same  session  of  Congress.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  and  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  way  he  has  worked, 
I  want  to  join  with  my  friend  in  payj 
ing  my  compliments  to  him  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  regret  that  I  have  in  seeing 
him  leave  Congress. 

Mr.  STEED.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  wil, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.    I  yield  to  the  gentlemai; 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I,  too,  wish  to  join  m:  ■ 
colleagi^es  in  paying  tribute  to  the  fin* 
services  of  our  colleague  Vaughan  Gary! 
I  have  served  with  him  for  many  yeari 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
has  been  said  it  is  only  the  best  Member^ 
who  retire,  and  sometimes  I  think  that  if 
true.    Certainly  Vaughan  Gary  is  one  o 


think  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  done  a  real  service  to  the  House  in 
pointing  out,  in  his  judgment,  the  issue 
is  one  of  intrinsic  value.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  not  with 
his  final  conclusion.  I  think  a  dollar 
ought  to  be  worth  a  dollar,  whether  it 
is  paper  or  silver.  This  could  easily  be 
just  one  more  step  toward  the  debase- 
ment of  U.S.  currency.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues— most  earnestly — to  support  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.     [After  counting.]     Seventy 

Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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the  best.    I  know  we  will  miss  his  servf- 
ices  here.    We  wish  him  Godspeed  ani 
a  long  life  and  happiness  in  whatever  h 
set  out  to  do. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentlema 
We  always  regret  to  see  our  colleague 
leave,  whatever  the  reason.  We  lovie 
them  because  we  have  worked  with  the 
I  know  there  will  be  few  times  in  the  h! 
tory  of  this  Congress  when  a  man's  d 
parture  will  take  from  us  as  much  s  ' 
knowledge,  value,  and  dedicated  spirit  a^ 
Vaughan  Gary  will  take  with  him  whe^i 
he  leaves.  I 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  onlfer 
two  real  tests  to  know  a  successful  poli- 
tician. I  assume  that  all  of  us  here  pa^ 
the  first  test,  because  that  is  knowlnig 
when  to  run.  I  guess  we  knew  when  tip 
run  because  we  are  here.  The  other  teit 
is  to  know  when  not  to  run.  So  heiie 
today  there  are  few  among  us  who  cajn 
prove  they  can  meet  both  tests,  and  tt.  e 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  h£,s 
passed  that,  too.  i 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  to  you  in 
the  most  sincere  way  all  of  our  great  ap- 
preciation for  your  service,  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  associating  with  and  working 
with  you.  I  wish  you  all  the  good  things 
that  a  deserving,  fine  American  can  po$- 
sibly  have  coming  his  way  in  the  years 
you  will  have  after  you  leave  our  mid^t. 
Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment 
to  tell  my  colleagues  what  silver  mining 
has  meant  to  the  State  I  represeiit. 
From  1860  to  1963  the  State  of  Ut4h 
produced  more  than  820  million  ouncfes 
of  silver.  The  value  has  been  nearly 
$620  million.  The  last  several  years  \pe 
have  been  producing  silver  at  the  rate  lof 
4  million  ounces  a  year.  So  economically, 
silver  dollars  are  of  some  personal  i|i- 
terest  to  me  and  it  certainly  is  of  interest 
to  the  geographical  area  I  represent. 
But  it  is  not  on  that  sort  of  basis  thp,t 
I  think  this  Issue  ought  to  be  decided.    I 
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Alger 

Auchlncloss 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Belcher 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Brademas 
Brock 

Brown.  Calif. 
Buckley 
Bur  kh  alter 
Burleson 
Celler 
Chelf 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Derwlnski 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Elliott 
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Evlns 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Gannatz 

Olll 

Grant 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jones.  Ala. 

.Jones.  Mo. 

Kee 

Kilbum 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Long.  Md. 

Mclntlre 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Meader 

Morrison 

O'Brien,  ni. 


Osmers 

PUcher 

Pool 

Powell 

Rains 

Reld.N.Y. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roosevelt 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Smith.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Whltener 

Williams 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Blatnik. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  10532. 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quoriun,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
355  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
appropriation  for  the  Treasury.  Post 
Office  and  Executive  Office  for  1965  as 
Incorporated  in  H.R.  10532  provides  the 
sum  of  $1,207,080,000.  some  $179,954,000 
In  excess  of  the  1964  appropriation  and  a 
cut  of  $29,910,000  under  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

Mandatory  increases  such  as  the  Mili- 
tary Pay  Act — of  1963 — and  the  civilian 
pay  increase — year  of  1964 — account  for 
$121  million.  Other  costs  and  capital  ex- 
penditures— purchase  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment — to  reduce  rental 
costs,  the  replacement  of  aircraft  and 
vessels — Coast  Guard — account  for  $84 


million.    This  volume  and  workload  in- 
creases account  for  the  Increases. 

The  permanent  appropriation  and 
trust  fimds  over  which  the  Congress 
action  remains  at  status  quo  amovmt  in 
1965  to  $11,175,295,000,  an  Increase  of 
$390,880,000.  The  interest  on  the  public 
debt  included  In  this  figure  estimated  at 
$11  billion,  an  increase  over  1964  of 
$400  million. 

The  Increases  in  personnel  allowed 
over  1964  were  as  follows:  1,650  for 
Treasury  and  700  in  the  Post  Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriation  of  $1,207,- 
080,000,  an  increase  of  $103,430,000  over 
1964.  Increase  of  civilian  personnel 
1,600— including  1,400  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  entire  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  is  represented  by 
about  82,000  employees  exclusive  of  non- 
appropriated and  revolving  fund  em- 
ployment. 

The  increase  in  funds  were  a  result  of 
mandatory  Increases  In  costs — both 
military  and  civilian  pay  raises — about 
$48.6  million — equipment  and  facilities. 
$32  million;  and  the  vessel  and  aircraft 
replacement  program  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
$29  million. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Committee 
recommends  $5,550,000,  increase  of  $550,- 
000  over  1964.  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Practice  was  transferred  from  Revenue 
to  the  Office  of  Secretary.  Seven  new 
positions  were  provided  for. 

Bureau  of  Accounts:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses, $33  million — less  than  1964,  $1,- 
800.000. 

Bureau  of  Customs:  $76  million— 
$3,630,000  more  than  1964 — workload 
increasing  continuously.  Increase  In 
travelers  at  port  of  entry  for  1965  esti- 
mated at  $171  million— $158  million, 
1962.  Formal  entries  of  merchandise  in- 
creased from  $1.5  million  in  1962  to  $1.8 
million  in  1965. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  printing. 
1965,  $5,750,000. 

Bureau  of  the  Mint.  1965,  $9,380,000; 
Increase  of  $1,880,000  over  1964.  Sal- 
aries and  expenses,  $600,000,  to  be  used 
exclusively  to  mint  an  Increased  num- 
ber of  coins  to  serve  a  critical  need,  and 
$650,000  for  minting  of  100  million  silver 
dollars — 100  employees  Increase  allowed. 
Construction  of  mint  facilities:  $16,- 
000,000  appropriated.  New  mint  con- 
struction in  Philadelphia,  and  for  the 
Improvement  of  machinery  for  coin  pro- 
duction. 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt:  Appropri- 
ated for  1965,  $49  million;  increase  of 
$1  million  over  1964. 

Bureau  of  Narcotics:  Appropriated 
1965,  $5,500,000,  increase  of  $200,000 
over  1964  mandatory  costs  and  oversea 
programs. 

Coast  Guard:  $270  million  1965,  $21 
million  over  1964 — to  provide  for  man- 
datory cost  In  salary  increases  and  full 
year  round  operations  of  vessels,  air- 
craft, and  shore  installations. 

Internal  Revenue:  $583  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $31  million  over  1964.  Manda- 
tory increases  including  purchase  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  equipment  and 
the  increase  of  personnel — 1.400. 

Office  of  the  Treasurer:    $6   million, 
1965;  a  reduction  of  10.700.000—1964. 
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Secret  Service:  $7 Ms  million.  1965;  in- 
crease of  $670,000  over  1964. 

White  House  PoUce:  $1,730,000.  1965; 
$30,000  increase— 1964.  Guard  Force: 
$420,000,  1965;  $20,000  increase— 1964. 

Post  Office:  Appropriation  1965,  $5,- 
001.500.000,  an  increase  of  $76  million 
over  1964 — $72  million  represent  manda- 
tory costs  increases  such  as  salaries,  in- 
creased mall  volimie.  increase  In  per- 
sonnel, amounting  to  $23  million.  Also 
an  increase  of  700  in  personnel.  Also  in 
addition  to  the  380  accruing  for  con- 
solidation of  the  accounting  centers, 
making  the  total  increase  1,080 — a  total 
personnel  of  594,000. 

Independent  agencies:  Tax  court,  $1,- 
960,000,  1965;  an  increase  of  $70,000  over 

1964. 

Advisory  Commission  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations:  $395,000.  1965,  an  in- 
crease of  $10,000—1964. 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management:  $150,000, 1965.  $50,- 
000  less  than  1964. 

The  committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  thorough  evaluation  of  the  needs 
of  these  Government  divisions  both  as  to 
their  financial  needs  and  in  terms  of  per- 
sonnel and  mechanical  modernization  of 
the  improvements  in  machinery  imple- 
mentation of  use  to  the  efficient  opera- 
tional services  of  the  various  bureaus  and 
departments  considered  by  this  bill. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  marks 
the  end  of  the  legislative  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gary  J  whose  diligent  and 
intelligent  leadership  has  guided  the  ef- 
forts of  his  committee  through  the  years 
of  his  chairmanship.  At  each  session 
he  was  secure  in  his  determination  to 
procure  the  basic  data  and  evidentiary 
facts  to  sustain  the  decisions  of  his  com- 
mittee. There  is  no  more  important 
matter  than  that  of  fixing  the  financial 
costs  for  the  functioning  offices  and  bu- 
reaus of  Government — hence  the  excel- 
lent results  of  the  committee  in  serving 
so  well  these  heavy  responsibilities  of  the 
whole  Congress  calls  for  a  salute  in  ap- 
preciation for  this  splendid  report  re- 
fiecting  the  accomplishments  of  Chair- 
man Vaughan  Gary  and  the  members  of 
his  efficient  and  dedicated  committee. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  White]. 

Mr.  t»ILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
have  under  consideration  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
Post  Office  Department,  and  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  Government.  The  bill 
does  not  Include  a  proposed  appropria- 
tion for  the  minting  of  silver  dollars. 
We  have  entered  Into  a  subject  here  to- 
day that  has  many  ramifications,  mainly 
as  to  the  Intrinsic  value  of  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  30  pieces  of  silver  that  were  of- 
fered to  one  of  Christ's  disciples  had  been 
other  than  silver  the  transaction  would 
probably  have  fallen  flat.  During  all 
periods  of  history,  silver  and  gold  have 
been  the  monetary  metals  of  the  world. 
At  the  time  that  China  could  not  main- 
tain Its  economy,  we  created  trade  dol- 


lars that  went  Into  China.  When  the 
British  were  having  trouble  maintaining 
the  economy  of  India  we  furnished  them 
with  the  silver  to  back  up  the  rupee. 

I  take  particular  exception  to  those 
people  who  suggest  today  that  we  should 
completely  demonitlze  silver  and  com- 
pletely debase  our  coinage. 

From  speaking  to  Members  of  this 
Congress,  and  sensing  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  their  opinions  I  find  they  do 
want  a  coinage  with  an  intrinsic  value. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  here  today 
that  we  are  not  producing  silver  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  supply  the  needs  of 
industry  and  coinage,  but  the  suggestion 
Is  made.  "All  right,  we  will  debase  our 
coinage  and  we  will  have  additional  sil- 
ver for  industrial  needs."  This  argu- 
ment is  most  insignificant  because  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing enough  silver  to  supply  the  de- 
mands for  industry  alone.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  1.5  billion  ounces  of 
silver  presently  at  West  Point,  which  is 
obligated  for  the  silver  certificates  now 
in  circulation. 

Today  I  have  introduced  two  bills,  one 
that  would  increase  the  monetary  value 
of  the  silver  in  silver  dollars  from  1.2929 
to  2.5858,  and  the  other  which  would 
stop  the  sale  of  silver  from  that  stock 
that  we  now  have. 

I  believe  that  our  real  purpose  here  is 
to  set  the  monetary  value  of  silver  at  a 
realistic  price.  Realistic  value  does  not 
mean  the  value  that  is  the  world  price, 
because  if  we  set  the  value  of  silver  at 
the  world  price  we  will  be  In  the  same 
position  that  has  been  threatened  here 
several  times,  that  the  silver  coins  will 
be  melted  down  for  the  silver  they 
contain. 

Historically  silver  coins  have  always 
contained  less  silver  than  the  face  value 
of  the  coins,  thereby  preventing  the  melt- 
ing down  of  those  coins.  We  have  silver 
pegged  at  $1.2929,  and  we  got  it  at  40 
cents,  70  cents,  and  ultimately  imder  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  at  91  cents,  but 
the  monetary  value  was  $1.2929.  This 
served  the  purpose  of  coinage  and  at  the 
same  time  prevented  those  coins  from 
being  melted  down. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  real 
look  and  attempt  to  determine  the  real 
price  of  silver.  The  only  way  we  can  do 
this  is  to  stop  selling  silver  at  $1.2929, 
that  silver  that  we  now  have  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Then  we 
can  use  this  silver  for  our  coinage  reserve 
and  also  use  it  as  a  strategic  reserve. 
This  silver  can  be  provided  to  those 
agencies  that  need  silver  for  rocket  noz- 
zles, as  the  gentleman  suggested  a  while 
ago;  also  for  photographic  materials  for 
defense  purposes,  but  that  silver  must 
stay  there  as  a  strategic  reserve  as  well  as 
a  reserve  for  the  minting  of  silver  coins. 
An  easy  way  to  do  this  Is  to  reduce  the 
amovmt  of  silver  in  coins  by  one-half. 
This  gives  us  a  common  denominator  of 
2,  so  that  in  case  we  want  to  Increase 
the  value  of  our  coins,  we  could  double 
their  face  value  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  value  of  the  silver  in  the  coins 
above  the  world  price. 

We  need  silver.  Rather  than  calling 
all  of  the  sliver  certificates  out  of  cir- 
culation, the  sliver  certificates  can  be  re- 


placed In  an  orderly  fashion  by  exchang- 
ing them  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

We  have  talked  about  the  need  for 
silver  dollars  in  the  West.  I  will  agree 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  West  that 
we  do  have  a  need  for  silver  dollars. 
They  are  an  integral  part  of  our  life.  I 
went  into  a  store  in  my  hometown  the 
other  day  and  made  a  small  purchase 
and  laid  a  $10  bill  upon  the  counter,  and 
received  in  change  6  silver  dollars. 
This  shows  that  the  people  of  the  West 
want  silver  dollars.  I  have  had  requests 
from  my  district  for  silver  dollars  so  that 
they  can  be  continued  in  circulation  in 
my  area  as  long  as  possible.  I  have  sent 
them  out  to  my  area  every  chance  I  have 
had.  because  they  are  a  part  of  our  way 
of  life. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sug- 
gested we  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
make  these  silver  dollars,  and  I  agree 
it  is  a  limited  capacity,  but  I  also  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  a 
need  for  those  dollars  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  a 
need  for  the  subsidiary  coinage.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  small  portion  of  this  ap- 
propriation could  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose,  and  also  that  a  small  ca- 
pacity of  the  mint  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose  as  well.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  mint  that  was  closed 
in  San  Francisco  could  be  utilized  to  fill 
that  western  need  for  silver  dollars.  I 
believe  that  the  facility  is  there,  and  the 
coinage  machines  could  be  made  avail- 
able there.  They  would  be  close  to  the 
area  where  they  are  needed,  and  silver 
dollars  could  be  made  available. 

To  rebut  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  the  price 
of  silver  should  not  be  increased,  we  can 
remember  not  many  years  ago  when  the 
price  of  silver  was  below  the  monetary 
value.  It  was  selling  in  the  world  market 
for  70  cents  an  ounce,  and  the  U.S.  Gtov- 
ernment  through  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934  was  buying  sliver  at  the  price 
of  91  cents.  At  that  time  Members  from 
the  silver-fabricating  States  decried  the 
monetary  value  of  $1.2929  per  ounce. 
Today  those  Members  hold  out  the 
$1.2929  price  as  sacred.  I  believe  thete 
is  an  Inconsistency  here,  generated  by 
the  hope  of  the  silver  users  to  obtain 
the  precious  metal  at  a  bargain  price,  a 
price  much  below  its  real  value.  I 
maintain  that  a  realistic  monetary 
value  should  be  established  and  that  the 
market  value  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
Its  level  without  the  depressing  effect 
that  U.S.  Treasury  sales  cause. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sche3ick]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schknck]  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
very  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ph-lion]  for  yielding  me  this 
time  and  I  also  join  with  all  of  our  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  the  very  fine 
and  worthy  and  great  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  my  friend  [Mr.  Gary].  He  was 
one  of  the  first  men  I  met  when  I  came 
here  to  the  Congress  some  13  years  ago, 
and  he  h&s  always  been  most  gracious 
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by  assisting  me  when  he  could  and  in 
answering  questions  that  I  had  in  mind 
from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  SCHENCK.    I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  and  others  whc 
have  spoken  with  reference  to  the  vers 
distinguished  and  outstanding  chairmar 
of  the  subcommittee  who  has  brought 
this  measure  to  the  floor,  the  gentlemail 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary].    The  gentle4 
man  from  Virginia  has  been  an  mvaluf 
able— I  would  say  irreplaceable  Membet 
of  the  House.    I  take  this  time  now  only 
because  this  is  the  occasion  of  his  apf 
pearing  for  the  last  time  as  chairman  ii 
charge  of  this  bill.  [ 

I  hope,  as  I  am  sure  other  Member$ 
do  also,  that  before  we  adjourn  this  ses*- 
sion  of  -he  Congress,  we  will  have  a  mor0 
appropriate  and  more  extensive  opport 
tunity  to  address  the  House  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the  fine  service  and  distinguished 
representation  that  our  beloved,  able,  anq 
dedicated  colleague,  the  gentleman  fror^ 
Virginia,  has  given  to  his  district  an 
his  country. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  b 
cause  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  al 
because  I  understand  there  are  som|e 
amendments  to  be  offered,  I  will  not  takje 
all  of  my  time,  I  hope.  But  there  ai^ 
some  matters  that  are  of  special  interest 
to  our  area  and  to  me  personally  as  its 
Representative  here  in  the  Congress.  | 

The  first  federally  built  post  office  In 
Dayton.  Ohio,  was  built  back  in   1892 
for  $161,200.     Then  in  1915  when  tlje 
population  of  Dayton  was  about  136,000 
they  built  a  million-dollar  post  office.   |t 
is   my   understanding   that   there   hate 
been  no  post  office  buildings  built,  thit 
is  Federal  post  office  buildings  as  such, 
since  World   War   n  with  two  excep- 
tions— one  in  Web-ster,  Mass.,  and  one  In 
ThomasvUle,  N.C.     Otherwise  post  office 
buildings  are  built  under  an  arrange- 
ment where  they  are  financed  by  in^- 
viduals    or   groups    of    Individuals   a^id 
leased  back  to  the  Federal  Government. 
•The  Dayton  post  office  in  1962  was  tlie 
21st  in  the  entire  United  States  in  total 
postal  receipts  and  the  third  largest  in 
Ohio.    For  many  years,  and  ever  since 
I  first  came  here  to  the  Congress,    ve 
recognized  fully  the  inadequacy  of  these 
facilities  and  have  worked  unceasingly 
to  get  urgently  needed  new  facilities.  I  I 
have  been  ver>'  fortunate  in  having  been 
assisted  in  these  efforts  by  civic  officijils 
and   officials   of  the   Dayton  area,  t^e 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  ciVic 
leaders  in  the  community.  I 

We  have  always  received  fine,  courte- 
ous treatment  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  has  made  a  number,  of 
surveys.  The  surveys  have  resulted  i  in 
some  redecoration,  some  better  ventila- 
tion, and  some  remodeling,  which  mas 
meant  that  some  areas  not  origl 
intended  for  postal  use  are  now  used 
postal  purposes. 

The  crux  of  the  entire  problem,  h 
ever,  has  not  been  in  the  improvements 
already  made,  but  in  the  dire  need  jf or 
new  and  larger  facilities.  Last  year  I| Jl. 
5366  was  considered  which  included  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Post  Office  Depsirt- 


ment  of  approximately  $4.9  billion,  the 
largest  appropriation  in  the  history  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  I  voted 
for  it.  This  represented  a  reduction  of 
$92  million  from  the  budget  request  but 
it  was  also  an  increase  of  $227  million 
above  the  amount  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year:  $10  million  of  the  $92  million 
reduction  was  for  facilities,  and  yet  there 
was  $18  million  more  for  facilities  than 
was  provided  in  the  preceding  year  for 
this  purpose. 

The  present  Dayton  postmaster  has 
served  in  the  Dayton  post  office  in  vari- 
ous capacities  for  many  years,  including 
serving   as  assistant  postmaster.    Soon 
after  the   present   administration   took 
office  in  1961  the  present  Dayton  post- 
master was  appointed  acting  postmaster 
in  place  of  the  acting  postmaster  and 
was  promptly  confirmed,  in  the  place  of 
the  previously  acting  postmaster.    This 
same   present   Dayton   jxjstmaster.   al- 
though he  knew  better,  issued  a  scathing 
statement  last  year  criticizing  me.  which 
was    published    in    the    Dayton    news- 
papers, and  charging  that  because  of  my 
vote  for  the  appropriation  bill  last  year, 
that  not  only  did  I  not  know  what  I  was 
doing  and  what  was  in  that  bill,  but  that 
he  did  and  that  because  of  my  action  the 
urgently  needed  Dayton  post  office  would 
not  be  built. 

Naturally,  I  kept  a  fUe  of  clippings, 
and  discussed  them  with  my  colleagues 
who  serve  on  this  appropriations  com- 
mittee. 

As  shown  on  pages  65  and  66  of  the 
hearings,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pillion]  asked  questions  about  this 
subject.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
postmaster  last  year  claimed  that  the 
House  cut  in  the  Post  Office  buget  last 
year  meant  the  $4  million  post  office 
would  not  be  built.  Of  course,  he  placed 
that  blame  on  me.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  asked  the  Post- 
master General  if  that  were  true  and 
also  whether  it  was  a  proper  statement, 
or  a  statement  which  came  within  the 
law  concerning  lobbying  and  politics,  the 
Hatch  Act. 
Mr.  Gronouski  said: 

Very  clearly,  that  It  was  not  concurred  in 
by  this  Postmaster  or.  I  presume  any  other 
Postmaster  General  from  a  long  list  of  Post- 
masters General  and  that  It  was  not  a  proper 
thing  to  do. 
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I  invite  attention  to  page  65  of  the 
hearings.  I  also  invite  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  page  66  of  the 
hearings,  concerning  the  delay  in  con- 
struction of  the  Dayton  post  office  and 
the  statements  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion].  Mr. 
Abell,  and  Mr.  Gronouski.  I  then  called 
attention  to  the  hearings. 

As  shown  on  page  82  of  the  hearings, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
brought  this  subject  up  and  asked  for 
some  definite  data.  In  response  to  these 
specific  questions,  Mr.  Nicholson  stated: 

We   are   advertising   for   bids. 


Mr.  Abell  indicated  arrangements  for 
the  site  were  about  completed  and  Mr. 
Gronouski  indicated  construction  of  this 
Dayton  post  office  would  be  between  June 
1964  and  July  1965. 


Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  per- 
mission to  ask  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pillion],  some  questions  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  for  the  record.   Never 
once,  through  all  these  years,  have  I 
ever  sought  to  inject  partisan  political 
influence  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  much 
needed  and  adequate  postal  service  and 
facility  in  the  Dayton  area,  because  I 
have  felt  that  any  such  partisan  political 
effort  on  my  part  would  be  a  reflection 
on  the  Integrity  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  top  Post  Office  officials.    My  efforts 
have  been  based  entirely  on  factual  in- 
formation  which   clearly   demonstrates 
the  need,  yet  the  record  shows  that  the 
postmaster  sought  to  pubUcly  discredit 
me  politically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  disregarding  the  per- 
sonal criticism  made  of  me  by  the  Day- 
ton postmaster,  is  it  proper,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pil- 
lion], for  a  postmaster  to  criticize  the 
Post  Office  Department  officials  of  his 
own  political  party  and  to  indict  them 
by  implying  that  their  actions  are  based 
upon  political  considerations?  And  is 
such  criticism  proper  and  right  under 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  under  the 
Hatch  Acf 

Mr.  Pn^LION.  I  raised  that  question 
with  the  Postmaster  and  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  and  asked  them  to  explore 
whether  or  not  the  remarks  of  the  post- 
master in  Dayton  were  in  violation  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  whether  or  not 
those  apparently  intemperate  and  per- 
haps malicious  remarks  were  in  violation 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  We  have  asked  Mr. 
Gronouski  and  Mr.  Belen  both  to  check 
on  that  and  report  to  us. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  May  I  continue  with 
this  question:  Has  any  evidence  of  any 
kind  been  developed  to  show  that  be- 
cause of  my  continuing  interest  and  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  economy  and  efficiency 
in  Government,  this  has  caused  any 
delay  in  the  authorization,  planning,  and 
construction  of  the  greatly  needed  new 
postal  facility  in  Dayton? 

Mr.  PHJ^ION.  Absolutely  not.  The 
testimony  shows  that  Mr.  Abell  in  re- 
sponse to  that  question  said : 

No.  Your  vote  on  the  appropriation  bill 
last  year  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
scheduling  or  on  the  progress  of  the  Dayton 
post  office. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  PILLON.   That  is  clearly  indicated 

in  the  record. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  answering  those  questions,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  or  Mr.  Gary, 
or  someone  else  on  the  committee  will 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Depart- 
ment has  assured  this  committee  that 
land  acquisition,  plans,  and  decisions 
have  been  made  to  provide  this  postal 
facility  in  Dayton. 

Mr.  PHjLION.    Yes. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  And.  if  so.  has  a  flnn 
timetable  been  developed? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Yes.  The  Department 
in  answer  to  our  inquiry  on  the  commit- 
tee stated  that  the  Dayton  post  office 
structure  is  on  schedule  and  the  site  is 


under  control  and  is  under  I  think  what 
they  call  an  assignable  option. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Are  the  funds  avail- 
able in  this  appropriation  bill  here  now 
being  considered  to  provide  for  the 
rental  to  be  paid  for  this  facility  which  I 
understand   is   to   be   built   by    private 

funds? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Not  particularly,  be- 
cause we  do  not  appropriate  for  a  par- 
ticular post  office  in  lease  payments,  but 
there  are  funds  here  for  the  operation  of 
that  and  any  other  post  office. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Are  there  also  funds, 
then,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  pillion],  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  needed  mail-handling  equipment  to 
be  used  in  this  and  other  facilities? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  do  not  think  the  post 
office  will  be  ready  for  the  equipment, 
and  whenever  it  does  become  ready,  I 
am  sure  funds  will  become  available 
without  delay. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Then,  I  wonder,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pil- 
lion] feels,  as  I  do.  that  in  accord- 
ance with  these  questions  as  shown  in 
the  hearings,  the  citizens  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  can  now  feel  with  complete  confi- 
dence that  this  urgently  needed  postal 
facility  will  be  completed  without  fur- 
ther delay  and  that  it  will  be  completed 
on  the  schedule  that  has  already  been 
announced? 

Mr.  PILLION.  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
proceed  without  delay. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  and  particularly  again  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Gary]  and  his  colleagues  on 
this  committee  for  the  fine  job  they  are 
doing  and  for  bringing  this  fully  con- 
sidered bill  before  us  as  they  have. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GARY.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  think 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  plas^g 
politics.  If  so.  they  are  certainly  playing 
it  in  reverse  English,  because  it  so  hap- 
pens that  they  have  at  the  present  time 
14  data -processing  centers  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  decided  to  combine 
those  into  six  centers.  The  first  center 
was  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  but  they 
are  moving  the  data-processing  center 
from  the  city  of  Richmond  to  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  and,  although  the  city  of  Richmond 
was  one  of  the  14,  it  is  not  one  of  the  6. 
Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, silver  dollars  in  the  West  are  truly 
a  common  currency.  The  paper  dollar  in 
the  West  is  not  a  common  currency.  To 
get  a  paper  dollar  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly the  intermountain  West,  one  must 
go  to  a  bank  and  some  of  our  banks  do 
not  carry  many  paper  dollars. 

The  use  of  silver  dollars,  however,  has 
been  growing  greatly,  not  just  in  the 
intermountain  West   but  all   over   the 


country.  I  want  to  cite  that  before  the 
great  coin  collector  rush  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the  last  2  years  the  use  of  silver 
dollars  grew  at  the  rate  of  about  18  mil- 
lion a  year  to  26  million  a  year  between 
1957  and  1961.  Then  it  jumped  to  34 
million  in  1962,  53  million  in  1963.  and 
65  million  this  year  so  far.  Now  in  the 
last  2  weeks  it  has  jumped  even  more 
rapidly  to  where,  on  inquiry  this  morn- 
ing I  was  advised  that  there  are  only 
between  $3  and  $4  million  worth  of  silver 
dollars  in  the  Treasury  in  Washington 
today. 

What  brought  this  all  about?  First 
of  all.  a  year  ago  we  silver  people  were 
told  that  the  silver  bullion  was  needed 
for  the  use  of  coining  the  subordinate 
coins;  the  silver  bullion  that  had  been 
used  as  the  guarantee  for  the  $1  paper 
silver  certificate  was  needed  for  the  coin- 
age of  subordinate  coins.  Many  of  us 
from  the  silver  States  calculated  that 
the  industrial  users  would  then  take  the 
silver  certificate  and  surrender  it  to  the 
Treasury  and  in  turn  get  silver  bullion 
to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  passed  last 
year  which  provided  for  the  withdrawal 
of  silver  certificates  and  the  surrender 
to  people  of  silver  bullion  therefor  was 
actually  a  vehicle  that  had  been  used 
by  industrial  users  of  silver  to  get  silver 
bullion  from  the  Treasury  at  $1.29  an 
ounce  or  less;  and  in  effect  they  have 
been  using  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  a  cheap  silver  mine.  That  is 
what  has  come  to  pass.  Added  to  that 
is  the  nunor  growing  over  the  past  year 
that  there  would  be  an  abolishment  of 
the  silver  dollars  and  that  brought  the 
rush  on  for  silver  dollars. 

Ordinarily  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  just 
a  dollar.  But  with  the  present  fever, 
that  the  silver  dollars  for  sale  in  the 
Treasury  might  turn  out  to  be  worth 
several  times  their  face  value  numis- 
matically,  to  coin  collectors,  it  is  said 
now  that  we  have  the  greatest  lottery  in 
the  world  down  in  the  Treasury,  that 
there  is  no  possible  way  you  can  lose; 
that  is,  if  you  buy  $1,000  worth  of  silver 
dollars  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that 
you  get  a  bag  that  is  worth  only  $1,000. 
But  if  you  get  a  bag  of  silver  dollars 
some  of  which  are  valuable  to  the  coin 
collectors,  you  may  be  paid  many  times 
the  face  value  of  the  coins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  elements 
put  together  have  brought  a  run  of  sil- 
ver dollars.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
1880  coin  minted  in  Carson  City.  Nev. 
In  good  condition  that  $1  in  silver  is 
worth  $10.  If  it  is  uncirculated  and 
brand  new.  it  would  be  worth  $30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  added  to  this  comes 
the  rumor  this  spring  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  appropriated  any  money  for 
the  coinage  of  new  silver  dollars.  Then 
last  week  comes  the  fact  that  this  sub- 
committee— and  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  its  members — would  recommend 
no  appropriation  for  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars.  Then  last  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  real  rush  was  on.  Our  supply  of 
silver  dollars  has  dwindled  down  to  the 
point  of  less  than  4  million  or  just  a  lit- 
tle more  than  3  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  there  is 
only  one  remedy.    That  remedy  is  to  re- 


sume the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  Im- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time  to  provide 
for  such  coinage. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


BUREAU  or  THK   MINT 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  including  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  uniforms  and  accessories  for  guards; 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a);  and 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
annual  assay  commission;  $9,380,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  OI^KN  OF 
MONTANA 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oCfered  by  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana: Page  3,  line  21.  strike  out  "$9,380,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"$10,630,000.  of  which  $1,250,000  shall  b« 
available  for  the  minting  of  100  million  sil- 
ver dollars." 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  my  amendmenti. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply provides  for  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $1,250,000  for  the  minting  of 
100  million  silver  dollars.  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  this  will  cost  only  $1,250,000— 
$1,250.000— to  make  100  million  silver 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  already  have  the 
silver  bullion  in  the  Treasury  from  which 
to  mint  the  sUver  doUars.  Therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  pleading  for  an 
economy  move  when  I  call  for  the  mint- 
ing of  silver  dollars.  The  cost  of  minting 
a  silver  dollar  is  at  the  rate  of  $13  per 
thousand,  or  just  a  little  bit  more  than 
a  penny  each.  The  cost  of  printing  a  pa- 
per dollar  is  about  $9.19  per  thousand, 
or  almost  a  penny  apiece.  The  silver 
dollar  will  last  for  25  years.  I  am  advised 
by  the  leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  a  paper  dollar  will 
not  last  longer  than  18  months  of  circu- 
lation. Therefore,  in  those  areas  where 
a  silver  dollar  is  currency,  the  minting 
of  a  silver  dollar  is  a  real  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  mint  100  million 
silver  dollars  for  the  sum  of  $1,250,000. 
just  about  the  same  price  it  would  cost  to 
print  paper  money  of  the  same  amount. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  a  year  ago  when  the  House  passed, 
over  my  objection  and  the  objection  of 
many  people  from  the  silver  States,  an 
act  for  the  withdrawal  of  silver  certifi- 
cates, it  was  announced  on  this  floor, 
and  there  was  a  commitment  by  the 
Congress  and  a  commitment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  it  was  for 
minting  money ;  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
minting  money  that  they  were  withdraw- 
ing the  silver  certificates  and  that  there 
would  be  a  minting  of  silver  dollars,  and 
that  the  silver  dollar  was  safe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  ask  for  fair- 
ness, I  cry  out  for  fairness,  in  asking  for 
the  support  of  this  amendment.  I  ask 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  do  not  break  faith  with  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  and  destroy  the 
silver  dollar. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  stop  the  run  on  silver  in  this  country 
and  to  stop  the  hoarding  of  sUver  dollars 
in  this  country.  This  can  be  stopped 
through  the  minting  of  more  silver  dol- 
lars and,  of  course,  particularly  for  cur- 
rency use  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  submit  that  a  firm 
policy  to  the  effect  that  we  will  continue 
the  minting  of  silver  dollars  and  that 
that  poUcy  wiU  be  our  policy  henceforth, 
will  stop  the  rim  on  silver  dollars  and 
that  we  will  quiet  the  hoarding  of  silver 
dollars. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  too.  that  there 
are  of  us  from  the  silver  States  those 
who  have  introduced  legislation  that  will 
adjust  the  silver  content  of  the  coins.  I 
do  not  t^retend  to  give  the  exact  answer 
today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
introduced  two  different  bills  on  what 
the  silver  content  should  be. 

I  agree  with  the  bill  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  as  a  vehicle  that 
we  simply  reduce  the  amount  of  our 
silver  content  of  the  dollar  from  900  fine 
to  800  fine.  I  also  go  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White]  and 
recommend  that  we  declare  the  mone- 
tary value  of  silver  to  be  $2.58  instead 
of  $1.29. 

I  submit  that  the  industrial  users  of 
silver  do  not  care  at  all  what  the  mon- 
etary price  of  silver  is;  but  here  for  a 
moment  they  find  that  the  monetary 
price  of  silver  serves  as  a  ceiling  on  the 
price  of  silver,  and  that  is  why  they  want 
it  pegged  at  $1.29.  I  think  in  due  course 
we  can  change  the  silver  content  of  the 
silver  coins  of  the  country  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  continue  with  the  minting 
of  the  silver  dollar  and  silver  coins  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  intennountain 
West  as  well  as  the  coin  users  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discrimination 
in  the  bill  presented  on  the  floor  here 
today.  This  discrimination  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  recognizing  the  need  of 
the  intermountain  West  that  we  need 
our  silver  dollars  in  currency  for  trade 
and  that  we  should  have  them  and  have 
consideration  every  bit  as  much  as  the 
rest  of  the  States,  and  the  rest  of  the 
communities  of  the  country,  who  have 
their  interest  in  the  subsidiary  coins  of 
four  bits,  two  bits,  dimes,  and  nickels. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you  that  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  paper  dollars  or 
silver  dollars  is  not  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  influence  this  important  ques- 
tion. It  costs  $8.95  per  thousand,  if  you 
want  to  know  the  cost,  to  manufacture 
a  paper  dollar.  It  costs  $13  per  thou- 
sand to  manufacture  a  silver  dollar. 

Here  Is  the  question  we  have  here :  We 
can  print  all  of  the  currency  that  is  nec- 
essary, but  we  cannot  manufacture  the 
coins  that  are  necessary.  We  must  use 
our  machines  for  manufacture  of  minor 
coins. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  new 
question  which  has  just  arisen.  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  know  if  we  trace  the 
history  of  this  matter  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  started  to  mint  the  silver  dollars 

ba:k  in  1794.    From  then  until  1805  they 

mtited    1,439,517   sUver   dollars.     Now, 

listen  to  this:  On  May  1,  1806,  President 

Thomas  Jefferson  ordered  the  minting  of 

siller    dollars    discontinued,    in    conse- 

qi^nce,  he  said,  of  a  representation  from 

Director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 

.tes  that  considerable  purchases  have 

n  made  of  dollars  coined  at  the  mint 

the  purpose  of  exporting  them,  and 

is   probable   further    purchases   and 

ther  exportation  will  be  made. 

similar  situation  is  going  on  now. 

,  ordered  the  manufacture  of  silver 

ddllars  stopped  for  practically  the  same 

roison  that  we  are  recommending  it  at 

tne  present  time. 

_'oinage  was  resumed  in  1837.  Then 
it  I  was  discontinued  a  second  time,  on 
Fibruary  12,  1873. 

JLet  me  say  right  here  we  are  not  stop- 
ping the  minting  of  silver  dollars.  We 
hive  not  minted  a  silver  dollar  since 
1J35. 

What  the  author  of  this  amendment 
wknts  to  do  Is  to  force  us  to  resume  the 
rmnting  of  silver  dollars  at  the  most  in- 
opportune time  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

I  Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

IMr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
om  Nevada. 
Mr.  BARING.  President  Kennedy  had 
lis  in  his  budget  before  his  untimely 
dfeath.  President  Johnson  placed  it  in 
his  budget,  and  Mr.  Dillon  recommends 
tfis. 

I  Mr.  GARY.    Our  committee  has  con- 
sidered this  very  carefully  and  we  cannot 
rfecommend  it.    I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
nJian.  I  would  be  glad  to  mint  silver  dol- 
lars.    All  we  are  saying  to  you  is  that 
clertainly  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  minting  of  silver  dollars,  but  this  is 
^  inopportune  time.    What  we  are  say- 
Itig  to  you  is,  wait  until  after  your  bill 
passed  reducing  the  silver  content  in 
e  dollar  so  that  we  will  not  be  minting 
lem  simply  to  have  some  silversmiths 
elting  them  down  to  obtain  the  silver 
|ut  of  them.     Let  us  catch  up  on  the 
linting  of  small  coins  and  complete  the 
.int  which  we  are  trying  to  do.     We 
ave  gone  just  as  far  as  we  can  in  the 
luilding  of  the  mint.    Then  we  can  Con- 
ider  the  minting  of  silver  dollars. 
j  Mr.  PILLION.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fentleman  yield? 

I   Mr.  GARY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.    Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Question  considered  here  is  the  question 
f  the  capacity  of  the  mint  to  mint  sufB- 
ient  coins  to  meet  the  coinage  shortage? 
:f  we  make  an  appropriation  here  for 
50  million  silver  dollars,  we  will  then 
e  reducing  the  production  of  coins  by 
Somewhere    aroond    500    million   other 
feilver  coins  that  are  in  greater  need  and 
greater  demand  than  the  silver  dollar. 
I    Mr.   GARY.     The   gentleman  is  ab- 
jsolutely  correct.    The  Government  will 
^e  tremendously  embarrassed  if  it  can- 
not meet  the  need  for  the  minor  coins 
because  there  is  no  substitute  for  them, 
whereas  we  do  have  currency  for  the 
silver  dollar. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  serve  all  of  the  people 


of  the  United  States  rather  than  one 
small  segment  of  the  United  States  that 
wants  to  use  silver  dollars.  I  would  be 
glad  to  serve  them  separately  and  give 
them  this  fuU  privilege  of  circulating 
silver  dollars  if  we  had  the  means  of  do- 
ing so.  But  since  our  mints  are  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity  and  cannot  supply 
the  demand  for  minor  coins,  we  ask  the 
Congress  to  postpone  resuming  the  mint- 
ing of  silver  dollars  until  a  more  propi- 
tious time.  ^  ^     . 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection. 

it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  statements  made  in  debate  was  that 
some  people  are  now  melting  down  silver 
dollars,  but  the  gentleman  knows  from 
the  testimony  before  his  committee  that 
the  silver  dollar  was  pegged  at  $1.0005, 
and  there  is  not  any  problem  at  the 
present  time  with  silversmiths  melting 
down  silver  dollars. 

The    great    problem    we    have    come 
about  when  it  became  public  knowledge 
that  a  request  had  been  made  by  the 
Executive  to  mint  150  million  silver  dol- 
lars    And  it  also  was  learned  that  the 
committee  was  not  looking  with  favor 
on  the  request.    There  were  16  million 
silver  dollars  on  hand  here  in  the  Treas- 
ury at  Washington,  everybody  wanted 
to  get  in  the  act  and  the  hoarding  began. 
I  have  lived  in  Montana  since  1929. 
I  left  there  yesterday  to  come  back  to 
Washington.    I  bought  lunch  at  the  air- 
port, and  my  bill  was  such  that  I  had 
some  change  coming.    It  was  the  first 
time  in  all  the  time  I  have  lived  in  Mon- 
tana that  I  received  three  paper  dollars 
back  as  part  of  my  change.    I  would 
rather  have  had  three  silver  dollars  back, 
because  this  is  customary,  it  is  actually 
a  part  of  the  tradition  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

We  are  a  small  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy There  Is  no  doubt  about  that.  Ii 
you  take  any  given  area  of  the  country 
and  compare  it  to  the  190  milUon  people 
in  the  United  States,  then  any  area  is 
a  small  segment  of  the  economy.  But  i 
did  not  think  it  was  the  purpose  here  in 
Congress  to  pit  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  other. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GARY.  I  would  like  to  state  I 
would  be  very  happy  if  the  Treasury 
today  would  take  every  single  silver  dol- 
lar that  they  have  in  the  Treasury  and 
send  them  out  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  those  sections  where  silver  dol- 
lars are  used  in  general  circulation  and, 
thus,  stop  this  speculation  that  is  going 
on  at  the  Treasury  building  right  now. 
I  understood  that  the  Treasury  was  go- 
ing to  do  that  and  I  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
They  did  send  2  million  of  the  16  mil- 
lion silver  dollars  out  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  in  Helena,  Mont.  But  you 
know  when  I  wrote  to  the  Treasury 
about  this  matter  some  months  ago,  I 
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was  informed  that  requests  for  silver 
dollars  would  be  filled  in  areas  tradi- 
tionally using  silver  dollars.    But  that 
is  not  happening.    They  can  still  ship 
the  remaining  dollars  out  of  Washington 
and  put  them  in  areas  where  they  are 
used.     But  $2  million  is  not  going  to 
last  very  long  in  a  State  where  silver 
dollars  are  used  as  the  basic  currency. 
I  put  in  the  record  at  the  time  I  testi- 
fied before  the  gentleman's  committee 
something  that  I  thought  was  interest- 
ing— even  bank  robbers  in  Montana  pre- 
fer silver  dollars.    They  took  20.000  of 
them  out  of  a  bank  and  left  the  paper 
there.    That  was  an  error  on  their  part, 
perhaps,  but  they  were  used  to  what 
they  were  after— and  that  was  the  silver. 
I  think  the  amendment  would  serve 
a  purpose  even  if  minting  did  not  take 
place  this  fiscal  year.     The  fact  that 
the  authority  is  given  and  the  appro- 
priation made  would  stop  the  specula- 
tion of  the  coin  collectors  and  stop  peo- 
ple from  standing  in  line  down  at  the 
Treasury  Department  to  try  to  pick  out 
of  a  thousand  dollar  sack  a  few  coins 
that  might  have  value  as  a  collector  s 
item. 

I  plead  with  the  House  to  adopt  the 
amendment.  It  seems  strange  to  me 
that  on  the  day  we  are  fighting  to  save 
the  silver  dollar  as  part  of  our  currency 
we  see  the  issue  of  a  new  silver  50 -cent 
piece.  Refusal  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  approve  funds  for  more 
dollars  has  been  regarded  as  a  State 
catastrophe  in  Montana.  Silver  dollars 
have  always  been  used  for  exchange  in 
Montana  and  paper  dollars  are  actually 
considered  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  tradition 
and  heritage  and  this  also  happens  to 
be  our  centennial  year. 

As  one  columnist  put  it,  we  would  hate 
to  remember  our  centennial  year  as  the 
one  when  we  lost  our  silver  dollars. 

We  would  not  even  mind  seeing  the  sil- 
ver content  reduced,  but  it  is  just  un- 
thinkable for  Montana  to  be  without 
silver  dollars  as  we  soon  will  be  unless 
new  ones  are  minted.  The  cartwheel 
Is  really  a  trademark  in  Montana  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  West  and  not 
just  a  collector's  item. 

We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to 
preserve  the  buffalo  and  the  whooping 
crane  from  extinction  and  this  means 
just  as  niuch  to  the  folks  out  West.  If 
the  silver  dollar  disappears,  it  is  just 
something  they  would  not  understand. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  bill  calls  for 
spending  SI 80  million  more  than  was 
spent  last  year  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  double  the 
order  for  $100  million  silver  dollars,  make 
it  $200  million,  and  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased spending  in  this  bill.  That 
would  also  take  care  of  the  million-dollar 
Increase  to  service  the  public  debt  which 
is  now  up  to  $49  million  a  year.  When 
the  $11.5  billion  tax  reduction  bill  came 
up  for  consideration,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  told  the 
House  it  would  have  to  travel  the  road  of 
economy;  that  all  these  spending  bills 


would  have  to  be  cut.  But  here  today  is 
another  one  that  calls  for  $180  million 
more  than  was  spent  last  year.  I  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  an  appropriation 
bill  comes  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  with 
a  reduction  in  spending  below  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  who,  I  hope,  will  bring  the 
foreign  handout  bill  to  the  House  fioor 
with  a  substantial  cut  in  it. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  $120  million  represents  manda- 
tory increases  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  voted  last  year  for  salaries 
and  military  pay  increases. 

Those  are  mandatory.  The  depart- 
ments can  do  absolutely  nothing  with 
items  of  that  kind.  That  constitutes 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  increase 
about  which  the  gentleman  is  talking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  leads  me  to  an- 
other observation.  The  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  was  told,  when 
the  pay  bill  was  before  it— the  last  pay 
bill  that  was  approved;  not  the  bill  which 
was  defeated  the  other  day;  that 


If  you  win  Just  pass  this  bill,  we  will  ab- 
sorb the  cost  in  efficiency  and  productivity. 
This  is  not  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  any- 
thing. 

By  the  gods,  we  cannot  find  an  appro- 
priation bill 

Mr.  GARY.  Did  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  remember  an 
appropViation  bill,  which  was  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  this  year  or  last 
year,  which  did  not  include  an  appro- 
priation for  Increased  pay. 

Of  course  I  did  not  believe  it.  I  voted 
against  the  bill.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  did  so. 

Let  us  stop  some  of  this  nonsense. 
I  cannot  understand  why  at  least  one 
appropriation  bill  carmot  be  brought  to 
us  at  a  figure  below  the  previous  year's 
spending.  Can  anyone  tell  me  of  one 
bill  that  has  been  before  the  Congress 
this  year  or  which  it  is  anticipated  will 
be  brought  before  the  Congress  this 
year  which  calls  for  a  cut  from  last 
year's  spending?  Yet,  with  the  greatest 
of  ease,  this  House  cut  taxes  $11.5  bil- 
lion. You  cut  down  revenue  and  in- 
crease spending.  This  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  the  gentleman  is  look- 
ing at  me,  I  voted  against  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  looking  at  any- 
one in  particular,  but  a  majority  of  the 
House  voted  for  the  tax  cut  and  a  ma- 
jority will  probably  vote  for  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  will  agree  with  that,  I 
am  sure. 

And  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  tax  cut,  either. 

Incidentally,  the  minting  of  silver  dol- 
lars would  also  take  care  of  these  grow- 
ing entertainment  fund — or  funds — to 
be  found  in  the  bill. 

There  is  $5,000  for  representation 
and  entertainment  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  $6,000  for  the  Treasury 
Department  for  entertainment  smd 
representation.    I  suppose  the  Treasury 


Department  has  to  entertain  foreigners 
in  order  to  give  our  money  to  them. 

Then,  imder  the  account  for  the  Presi- 
dent, which  we  have  not  gotten  to  yet  in 
the  bill,  I  beUeve  his  allowance  for  en- 
tertainment are  to  go  up.  For  the  up- 
keep of  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
Grounds  I  notice  there  is  to  be  an  in- 
crease. I  thought  there  was  going  to  be 
a  saving. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thought  there  was  to 
be  a  saving  when  he  turned  off  the  lights. 
Mr.  GARY.    Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Was  that  what  I  heard? 
Mr.  GARY.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  will  yield,  but  was  that 
not  what  I  heard?    Did  I  not  hear  that 
there  was  to  be  a  saving  at  the  White 
House  when  the  lights  were  turned  off? 
Mr.  GARY.    They  are  making  a  sav- 
ing.    The  $20,000  increase  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers  for  the  grounds  and 
buildings  is  to  paint  the  White  House 
next   year,   which    is   customary    every 
fourth  year,   just  before   inauguration. 
That  is  the  only  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  perhaps  they 
could  save  enough  on  the  lights  so  that 
they  could  take  care  of  the  painting. 
That  is  what  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
do,  but  apparently  that  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  calls  for  the 
spending  of  $6.2  billion,  an  increase  of 
almost  $180  million  over  last  year.  With 
the  dire  need  for  economy  and  for  fi- 
nancial responsibility  in  Government,  I 
cannot  support  any  such  increase  and  I 
want  the  record  to  show  my  opposition 
to  the  bUL 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  very  much  interested  in  saving 
some  money.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  we  mint  100 
million  silver  dollars,  we  will  displace  the 
same  amoimt  of  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  draw- 
ing, based  on  the  best  analysis  I  can 
make,  about  5  percent  a  year.  If  we 
mint  $100  million  worth  of  silver  dollars, 
we  will  save  about  $5  million  in  interest 
a  year.  I  should  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  be  interested  in  a 
saving  of  that  magnitude. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
support  this  amendment,  because  it  will 
result  In  such  a  saving. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsek]  is  one  which 
I  can  honestly  support,  and  I  should  like 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  support 
it.  I  am  also  In  agreement  with  the 
other  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Battin]  ,  who  says  that  even  if  we  carmot 
mint  dollars  at  this  time,  the  authority 
will  tend  to  soften  the  silver  dollar  de- 
mand; not  only  the  demand  by  collectors 
and  hoarders  but  the  demand  for  coin- 
age in  our  area.  It  will  give  stability  to 
our  coinage,  and  as  soon  as  the  minting 
capacity  is  available,  the  authority  will 
be  available  and  we  can  proceed  with  the 
minting  of  silver  dollars. 

I  believe  It  could  even  be  accelerated 
a  little.  We  have  a  minting  facility  in 
San  Francisco,  which  we  are  not  using, 
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and  we  could  acquire  a  couple  of  minting 
machines,  put  them  there,  and  do  this 
job  So  I  would  like  to  say,  the  argu- 
ments presented  here  have  been  well 
presented,  but  I  stiU  beUeve  we  have 
room  to  supply  the  need,  which  is  as  real 
for  silver  dollars  in  my  area  as  it  is  for 
nickels,  dimes,  pennies,  quarters,  and 
halves  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr  HORAN.  I  certainly  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  my  neighbor  and 
colleague  from  Idaho,  and  I  hope  his 
amendment  carries. 

Mr  WHITE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  the   San  Francisco  mint  was 

closed?  ^ 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  told  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mint  was  closed  because  the  main 
need  for  coinage  was  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  it  cost  too 
much  to  ship  the  coins  back  to  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  from  San 
Francisco.  I  agree  with  this,  so  let  us 
use  that  mint  to  supply  the  western  need 
for  silver  dollars. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  So  it  does 
point    out    there    is    minting    capacity 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  told  the  machines 
at  San  Francisco  have  been  moved  to 
Philadelphia  and  are  being  used  at  the 
present  time  for  subsidiary  coinage,  but 
in  the  San  Francisco  assay  office  we  can 
put  in  the  minting  facilities  for  silver 
dollars  and  supply  the  western  need. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  smiendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes,  with  5  min- 
utes reserved  for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson]. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.      Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  State 
of  California  the  silver  dollar  is  used  to 
a  great  extent  for  our  ordinary,  everyday 
exchange  of  moneys.    There  was  a  time 
when  most  of  our  payrolls  were  paid  in 
gold    and    silver.      Gold    coinage    was 
stopped  and  the  gold  was  called  in,  but 
we  still  use  a  great  deal  of  silver.    Some 
of  the  concerns  up  and  down  the  area  I 
represent  still  pay  their  employees  for 
their  labor  in  silver  dollars  each  and 
every  week.   It  was  brought  out  here  that 
we  do  have  i.  closed-down  mint  in  San 
Francisco.     I  imagine  it  would  cost  a 
great  deal  to  put  that  mint  back  in  oper- 
ation, but  I  want  to  say  the  other  mint- 
ing   capacity    throughout    the    United 
States  I  do  believe  is  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  minting  of  the  amount  of 
dollars  that  this  amendment  calls  for. 
I  want  to  say  I  think  the  Secretary  and 
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the  DiJ-ector  of  the  Mint  could  very  easily 
get  tolgether  and  provide  this  minting 
capacity  to  do  this  job. 

As  was  stated  earlier  the  use  of  the 
silver  jdoUar  is  on  the  uptrend,  in  the 
West  I  especially,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Here  recently  the  run  on 
the  ddllars  that  are  being  put  out  from 
the  Treasury  Department  has  been  tre- 
mendous. But  in  the  everyday  use  prior 
to  that  time  for  the  past  3  or  4  years  and 
back  to  1955  there  has  been  an  increase. 
I  do  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  requesting  this 
amount  of  money  knew  exactly  what  was 
needed  and  what  was  sufficient  to  do  the 
job.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
suppo:t  for  this  amendment  for  the  in- 
creased amount  of  money  that  will  al- 
low for  minting  of  this  number  of  dollars. 
Thd  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
;he  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
;onte]. 

CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  pist  few  days  we  have  been  witness- 
ing an  extraordinary  occurrence  at  the 
Treasiiry  Department,  where  thousands 
of  pebple  have  been  turning  the  Depart- 
ment bourtyard  into  what  Jesse  W.  Lewis 
Jr..  called  a  "coin  husksters  market." 

just  yesterday,  about  1,500  people  were 
part  pi  the  silver  dollar  "sweepstakes" 
with  the  hopes  of  making  a  bundle  of 
mone^.  And  it  has  been  the  same  for  the 
past  week — ever  since  this  subcommit- 
tee, ajad  then  the  full  committee  upheld 
our  riequests  to  disallow  the  minting  of 
any  silver  dollars  at  this  time. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  silver 
dollars  sweepstakes,  but  I  wonder  how 
manv  remember  reading  about  the  so- 
called  tulip  mania  which  reached  its 
heignt  in  Amsterdam  in  1636.  In  fact,  in 
most  bf  the  Dutch  cities,  regular  markets 
were  [established  for  speculation  in  the 
rootsJ 

In  the  final  analysis,  these  tulips  were 
bought  and  sold  like  shares  in  a  gold 
mine  I  for  purely  speculative  purposes. 

Thi-oughout  the  craze — there  was  not 
any  Intention  of  actually  growing  the 
flowets— incredible  prices  were  paid  for 
single  bulbs.  For  example,  2,500  florins— 
1  floiin  at  this  time  equals  about  40  cents 
in  Ai^erican  coins — were  paid  for  Vice- 
while  Semper  Augustus  brought 
florins,  and  there  were  many  other 
exaniples. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  a  lecture  here  in 
botaTy  but  rather  in  history.  Manias 
and  crazes  have  a  tendency  to  repeat 
theniselves  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
right  in  the  middle  of  another  craze  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  tulip 
mania  spread,  to  some  extent,  to  London 
and  Paris,  and  tulips  were  dealt  in  by 
stoclf  jobbers  of  both  cities,  this  silver 
doUair  mania  has  spread  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  certain  that  many  Mem- 
bers Df  Congress  have  been  asked  to  pur- 
chas ;  silver  dollars  for  constituents  who 
could  not  come  to  Washington. 

It  lis  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to 
put  ihe  matter  of  silver-dollar  shortage 
back  into  proper  perspective.  In  fact, 
ther;  will  not  be  a  shortage  of  silver  dol- 
lars! As  soon  as  the  many  speculators 
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have  gone  through  their  bags  and  found 
that  the  coins  they  have  are  worth  a  dol- 
lar, they  will  return  them  to  the  banks. 
Shakespeare  has  said:  "Though  this  be 
madness,  yet  there  is  a  method  in  it" 
and  I  know  that  some  people  are  expect- 
ing to  make  a  cool  million  with  one  ex- 
tremely rare  silver  dollar  out  of  the 
thousands  they  will  purchase. 

But  even  our  own  U.S.  history  has  ex- 
amples which  show  that  the  issue  we 
face  today  is  not  as  serious  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  in  American  history.  Federal  em- 
ployees were  paid  in  silver  dollars  be- 
cause of  the  great  amount  that  existed  in 
the  Treasury.  I  contend  that  there  will 
be  great  quantities  left  over  in  the  Treas- 
ury when  the  speculators,  hoarders,  and 
coin  collectors  return  their  excess  silver 
dollars  back  into  the  Treasury. 

It  would  be  unwise,  and  unjust  to  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  who  depend 
upon  lesser  coins  to  remint  additional 
silver  dollars  at  this  time  when  the  Na- 
tion does  face  a  critical  coin  shortage, 
and  when  our  mints  are  so  pressed  for 
time. 

For  the  many  reasons  I  have  stated, 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  this  Con- 
gress place  the  matter  of  the  present 
silver  dollar  craze  into  the  right  focus. 
The  subcommittee  worked  long  and  hard 
on  the  potentially  serious  issues  Involved 
In  this  subject.  We  heard  witness  after 
witness,  and  we  think  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  fair  solution.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  full  House  will  accept  our  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen]  for  31^2  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  we  are  asking  for  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  is  equal  treatment.  We 
are  not  asking  for  anything  special. 
There  is  a  shortage  in  the  silver  dollar 
just  as  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  other 
subsidiary  coins.  However,  the  severity 
of  the  shortage  in  subsidiary  coins  has 
not  been  reflected  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  completely  disappeared  from  the 
Treasury.  The  shortage  of  silver  dollars 
has  come  virtually  to  that  situation  of 
complete  disappearance  when  there  is 
only  4  million  left  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  it  is  time  that 
there  be  some  minting  of  silver  dollars. 
There  has  not  been  a  silver  dollar  minted 
since  1935.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there 
would  finally  be  a  run  on  silver  dollars, 
because  of  the  virtual  shortage  of  them? 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  to  allevi- 
ate the  situation  is  to  relieve  the  short- 
age by  the  minting  of  silver  dollars.  I 
call  upon  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  extend  to  us  equal  treatment  to  that 
which  Is  given  to  subsidiary  coins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  minting  of  silver  dollars  exclu- 
sively, but  that  some  proportion  of  Its 
production  be  given  to  the  currency  needs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  We  should 
have  the  use  of  silver  dollars  just  as  users 
of  subsidiary  coins  should  have  the  use  of 
those  coins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
votes  in  the  House,  those  of  us  from  these 
few  silver  States.    But  we  appeal  to  the 
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sense  of  fairness  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  House 
has  a  sense  of  fairness.  We  ask  for  equal 
treatment  and  that  the  few  States  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  which  use  silver 
dollars  as  currency  be  provided  propor- 
tionately with  their  needs  with  that  of 
the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  country  for 
subsidiary  silver  coinage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
require  a  lot  of  the  facilities  of  the  mint 
to  turn  out  enough  silver  dollars  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  silver  dollar  Is 
here  to  stay.  That  is  all  the  convincing 
we  will  need  to  stop  the  run  on  silver 
dollars.  What  we  need  is  a  commitment 
from  the  Congress  that  there  will  be  100 
million  silver  dollars  minted.  Through 
this  method  we  will  relieve  the  rush  on 
silver  dollars.  We  will  relieve  the  hoard- 
ing of  silver  dollars  and  to  a  substantial 
degree  the  shortage  of  sliver  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  are  asking  for, 

1  say  again,  is  equal  treatment.  To  pro- 
vide this  equal  treatment  It  will  only  cost 
$1,250,000.  We  already  have  the  silver 
bullion  with  which  to  coin  these  silver 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  other  point. 
In  the  alternative,  the  people  who  are 
using  silver  for  Industrial  purposes  are 
using  the  Treasury  as  a  kind  of  a  silver 
mine.  They  are  cashing  their  silver 
certificates  and  are  going  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  are  getting  silver  for  $1.29  to 
use  for  industrial  purposes.  We  want 
that  silver  bullion  to  be  used  legitimately 
for  what  this  House  last  year  committed 
It  to  be  used  for.  That  is  the  minting 
of  silver  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Baring]  for  3^2  minutes. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
that  the  action  of  the  hoarders  has  been 
disgraceful  in  this  country  over  the  last 

2  weeks.  But  I  cannot  agree  that  this 
is  not  the  right  time  to  mint  some 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Mr.  Dillon  in  this  morning's  paper 
asked  that  new  sliver  dollars  be  minted 
at  once.  He  went  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  yesterday  to 
this  effect.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
had  a  provi^on  in  his  budget  for  the 
minting  of  silver  dollars.  President 
Johnson  has  continued  it  in  his  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  people 
downtown  who  are  fighting  us.  It  is  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  believe 
this  time  the  committee  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  not  let  us  down 
out  in  the  Mountain  States.  This  is  a 
way  of  life  under  which  we  have  lived 
for  many,  many  years.  We  are  proud  of 
using  silver.  We  do  not  want  paper 
money.    We  want  to  use  our  silver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  go  along  with  the  Olsen 
amendment  and  put  $1,250,000  back  in 
the  budget  so  we  can  get  these  silver 
dollars.  In  the  long  run  they  are  more 
durable  and  it  is  cheaper  than  printing 
paper  money. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BARING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  listening  to  the  de- 
bate here  this  afternoon,  it  seems  to  me 
this  issue  resolves  itself  to  that  which  is 
desirable  on  the  one  hand  and  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  on  the  other. 

There  Is  really  no  need  for  these  silver 
dollars  in  the  inter-mountain  area.  In- 
stead it  is  merely  desirable  to  have  them, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARING.  It  Is  a  way  of  life.  We 
have  always  had  them.  For  the  last  100 
years  we  have  been  using  sliver. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  other  words  we  will 
sacrifice  bswily  needed  coins  of  smaller 
denominations  to  provide  silver  dollars 
which  are  desirable  but  not  necessary. 

Mr.  BARING.  No.  It  is  necessary 
right  now  because  these  hoarders  have 
taken  all  of  these  silver  dollars. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  silver  dollars  but  instead  have  paper 
dollars,  it  will  not  create  a  major  prob- 
lem of  any  kind,  will  it? 

Mr.  BARING.  We  do  not  like  the 
paper  dollar.  We  are  proud  of  our  hard 
money  and  do  not  wish  to  turn  to  flat 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
greater  economic  fraud  can  be  perpe- 
trated against  the  future  than  resump- 
tion of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar. 

It  is  not  its  intrinsic  value.  It  Is  the 
industrial  value.  We  have  a  need  in  our 
modem  economy  for  silver,  yet  we  are 
driving  headlong  toward  a  situation  and 
the  day  In  which  there  will  be  no  silver 
to  be  had.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
factors  in  modern  industry  will  be  at  an 
end. 

The  consumption  of  silver  in  Industry 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
films  and  plates.  Scientists  have  la- 
bored for  years  In  the  endeavor  to  find 
some  reagent  that  would  equal  silver 
nitrate  In  sensitivity  to  light.  That  Is 
the  basic  constituent  of  photographers 
today.  They  have  not  been  able  to  find 
chemicals  to  take  its  place.  We  must 
have  silver  nitrate  if  we  are  to  have  pho- 
tography of  any  kind  In  art  or  Industry. 

Go  down  the  corridors  of  this  Capitol 
and  you  will  see  the  youngsters  throng- 
ing in.  Most  of  them  have  cameras. 
Note  the  traffic  along  the  tourist  high- 
ways, a  large  proportion  of  them  have 
cameras.  The  demand  for  film  grows 
steadily. 

But  the  production  of  silver  is  de- 
clining.   No  producing  veas  remain. 

The  great  Comstock  lode  back  In 
1848 — the  Big  Bonanza  discovered  in 
1873.  and  Tonopah,  the  last  of  all  is  now 
exhausted.  No  further  deposits  have 
been  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  reaching  the  end  of  the 
world  supply. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Russia 
was  mining  a  large  amount  of  silver, 
and  that  Russia  had  in  store  something 
like  $17  billion  of  silver.  But  when  the 
wheat  famine  compelled  a  showdown 
Russia  apparently  had  only  about  $2 
billion  in  stored  silver,  and  a  large  part 
of  that  was  used  in  the  purchase  of 
wheat.     Our  industries  in  the  United 


States  alone  consume  indispensible  sil- 
ver in  manufacturing,  more  than  the 
total  products  of  the  entire  world. 

Production  from  the  silver  mines  of 
the  United  States  have  largely  been  dis- 
continued. All  the  silver  produced  today 
Is  a  byproduct  in  the  production  of 
zinc  and  lead  so  that  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  production  of  silver  in  any  ma- 
terial quantity. 

When  it  is  exhausted,  as  someone  said 
the  other  day  about  certain  extinct 
species  of  game,  "only  God  can  make  a 
bird,  and  even  He  requires  a  million 
years  to  do  it.  That  is  the  only  source 
from  which  we  can  secure  a  further  sup- 
ply of  silver  once  it  is  exhausted. 

Silver  is  also  essential  in  electronics, 
and  numerous  other  branches  of 
industry. 

And  yet  we  propose  to  hasten  process 
of  exhaustion  of  world  silver  by  coining 
unneeded  dollars.  When  a  dollar  comes 
back  to  the  Treasury  it  has  been  worn 
slick,  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  worn 
away.  That  silver  is  gone  forever.  It 
cannot  be  recovered.  And  for  what 
purpose? 

Two  classes  are  demanding  resumption 
of  coinage — those  assaulting  the  Treas- 
ury expecting  to  get  some  easy  money. 

And  the  gentry  of  Carson  City  and 
Reno  who  say  they  have  $2  million  worth 
of  slot  machines  that  take  only  silver 
dollars.  I  believe  we  would  rather  favor 
national  industry  and  the  smiateur 
phllanthropers  of  coming  generations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sions (demanded  by  Mr.  Gaby)  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  52. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Olskn  of 
Montana  and  Mr.  Gary. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
68,  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ACQtnsmON,     CONSTRUCTION,     AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  acquisition,  con- 
struction, rebuilding,  and  improvement  of 
aids  to  navigation,  shore  facilities,  vessels, 
and  aircraft,  including  equipment  related 
thereto;  and  services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (6  U-S.C. 
55a):  $80,000,000.  to  remain  available  untU 
expended:  Provided,  That  repayment  may  be 
made  to  other  Coast  Guard  appropriations 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  support  of  activities 
carried  out  under  this  appropriation. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MB.     BONNER 

Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonker:  On 
page  6,  line  20,  strike  out  '•$80,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$90,000,000". 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 
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Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  little 
morethan  a  month  ago  this  House  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  approved  the  bill, 
HR  9640,  authorizing  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
the  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  af- 
ter thorough,  careful,  and  searching 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  On  the  basis  of 
these  hearings  our  committee  learned  of 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  major 
working  tools  of  this  vital  agency,  with 
particular  regard  to  the  aging,  inade- 
quacy, and  obsolescence  of  the  vessels. 

The  authorization  bill  which  our  com- 
mittee considered  covered  items  of 
vessels,  aircraft,  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments, with  an  estimated  cost  for 
1965  of  approximately  $72  million. 

We  learned  that  the  program  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  these  cap- 
ital items  was  $40  million  less  than 
requested  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  other  words,  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  submitted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment went  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  it 
$40  million.  When  it  came  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House, 
the  committee  cut  it  an  additional  $15 
million.  Thus  the  total  cut  was  $55  mil- 
lion in  this  request. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances, 
our  committee  concluded,  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings,  that  the  minimum  begin- 
ning on  the  important  vessel  replace- 
ment program  should  be  accelerated. 
At  that  time  the  committee  added  three 
vessels  to  the  authorization  bill  which 
this  House  passed  without  a  dissenting 
vote  These  vessels  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary because  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
average  vessel  in  the  Coast  Guard  has 
passed  and  the  vessels  are  indeed,  on  an 
average,  obsolescent  at  the  present  time. 
The  overall  bill  cuts  $15  million  from 
the  basic  budget  estimate.  Ten  million 
dollars,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total 
amount,  was  taken  from  the  important 
category  of  "Acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  interesting 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  every  Member  of 
this  House  should  be  interested  in. 

This  is  an  agency  in  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  greatly  interested. 

He  has  done  as  much  for  it  as  anyone 
else  of  whom  I  know.  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  understand  why.  after  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  this  re- 
quest $40  million,  the  committee  cut  it 
another  $15  million.  That  totally  ig- 
nores the  increased  authorization  which, 
I  have  said,  was  passed  by  the  House. 
Thus,  this  appropriation  bill  would 
delete  $31 '/2  million  from  the  capital  ac- 
count authorized  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  appropriations  hearing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  supported  the 
ceiling  in  the  authorization  bill,  with  Its 
provision  for  three  major  vessels  in  ad- 
dition to  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
requested. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
states  that  the  $10  million  reduction 
below  the  budget  estimate  "can  be  ab- 
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soi  bed  in  the  items  not  requiring  author- 
iz8  tion,  in  order  that  the  budgeted  capi- 
ta items  can  be  procured  without 
disrupting  the  planned  replacement 
scliedule  of  vessels  and  aircraft,  and  the 
mddernization  of  shore  installations." 

The  second  major  decrease  below  the 
biidget  estimate  was  the  sum  of  $4.4  mil- 
lion for  "Operating  expenses." 

The  report  states  that  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard  have  in- 
creased at  an  alarming  rate  in  recent 
years.  Mr.  Chairman,  everything  else  is 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  re- 
pcrt  further  states  in  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  for  example,  the  operating  expense 
wiLS  $155  million  compared  with  nearly 
$J75  million  as  requested  in  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Guard  additional  functions.  The  Coast 
Giard  now  has  to  operate  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  and  for  the  Department  of 
tl-e  Interior  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
fcr  other  agencies  which  heretofore  they 
did  not  have  to  do.  Also  they  deleted 
$400  000  from  the  item  of  retirement  pay 
aid  $300,000  from  the  item  of  reserve 
training. 

My  principal  concern  is  with  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  and  improvement 
itbm  and  the  operating  expense  items, 
although  I  regret  there  is  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  important  item  of  re- 
serve  training. 

I  Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  on  the  Com- 
njandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  with 
rjspect  to  how  they  would  live  within 
this  cut.    Here  is  the  answer: 

I  As  to  the  acquisition,  construction,  and 
iiiprovement  item,  not  only  were  the 
three  additional  cutters  eliminated,  but, 
iih  order  to  accomplish  the  cut,  one  me- 
dium endurance  cutter  for  fisheries  pa- 
t'ol  off  the  New  England  coast  will  have 
t<>  be  eliminated.  This  additional  patrol 
vessel  is  made  urgent  by  the  incursions 
olf  the  Russian  fishing  fleet  into  the  New 
England  coast  waters. 

There  will  also  have  to  be  eliminated 

three  of  the  seven  authorized   82-foot 

latrol  craft  intended  to  provide  rescue 

,nd  law  enforcement  coverage  in  such 

,reas  as  Long  Island  Sound,  in  Florida, 

in  California,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 

,nd  in  Alaska.    At  an  amortization  rate 

if  less  than  $19,000  per  year  for  each  of 

ese  vessels  over  a  20-year  period,  does 

is  seem  an  excessive  cost  for  vessels  of 

.us  great  utility  and  flexibility  as  law 

inforcement  facilities?    The  existing  ob- 

jlescent  vessels  in  this  category  were 

.nable  to  overtake  a  Russian  vessel  off 

[he  coast  of  Florida  that  was  violating 

he  laws  of  the  United  States.    We  did 

.ot  have  a  Coast  Guard  vessel  there  that 

!Ould  keep  up  with  this  vessel  and  cap- 

ure  it. 

,  Among  the  items  not  specifically  re- 
quired to  be  authorized  there  will  be 
Eliminated  an  item  of  $3.5  million  in- 
tended for  major  modernization  of  one 
bf  the  prewar,  high-endurance  cutters 
Whose  useful  life  was  proposed  to  be 
Extended.  Without  rebuilding,  its  con- 
tinued operation  will  require  heavy, 
wasteful  maintenance. 

Planned  improvements  to  the  small, 
overworked,  and  aging  ocean-going  ice- 
breaker fleet  will  have  to  be  deferred. 


Improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes  ice- 
breaker Mackinaw  will  have  to  be  de- 
ferred. 

Design  work  on  modern  Icebreakers 
will  have  to  be  deferred.  And,  finally, 
the  replacement  of  an  overage  gantry 
crane  at  the  Coast  Guard  shipyard  at 
Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  at  Baltimore.  wUl  have 
to  be  deferred. 

I  want  to  tell  the  House  that  the  ice- 
breakers now  in  service  with  the  Coast 
Guard  were  World  War  II  ships  and 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  worn  out. 
There  is  no  provision,  if  this  cut  exists 
and  sticks,  to  bring  the  Coast  Guard  up 
to  a  modernized  fleet  where  they  can 
carry  on  the  responsibilities  they  have  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  In  the  northern 
ports  of  this  country. 

Agreed  that  these  items  are  substan- 
tial. I  must  say  that  in  my  view,  con- 
sidering their  nature,  they  can  hardly 
be  called  either  unjustified  or  alarm- 
ing, as  is  mentioned  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
also:  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I, 
like  many  others  of  this  House,  hate  to 
see  him  leave  here,  but  I  do  think  In 
this  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  mis- 
take, because  this  total  reduction  Is  $55 
million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clark)  Mr.  Bonner  was 
given  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  like  to  keep  the  House  here  this  late 
in  the  afternoon.  But  here  is  a  service 
that  works  night  and  day,  in  season  and 
out.  It  works,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
are  asleep  and  when  people  around  this 
country  are  In  distress.  In  trouble.  You 
do  not  see  them  at  work,  when  they  are 
really  working,  because  they  work  when 
life  is  at  Issue,  both  on  sea.  on  the  coast, 
and  In  the  Inland  waters. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gather 
from  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  that  we  are  way  behind  In 
upgrading  the  Coast  Guard;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  Coast  Guard  Is 
just  about  to  fall  to  pieces,  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  know. 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  is  doing  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  in  the  country,  pro- 
tecting the  safety  of  sportsmen,  boaters, 
as  well  as  our  coasts,  apprehending  those 
in  violation  of  the  use  of  our  coastal 
waters,  such  as  Russians  and  Cubans, 
and  what-have-you;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BONNER.  Not  only  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  inland  waters,  but  in  the  air. 
In  search  and  rescue,  which  Is  necessarily 
delegated  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  CASEY.  And  if  they  are  going  to 
do  this  job,  we  have  got  to  give  them 
the  equipment  with  which  to  do  It;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  chairman  of  this 
very  committee  realized  that  the  planes 
that  the  Coast  Guard  had  In  the  air  one 
time    were    dangerous    and    should    be 
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grounded  and  he,  himself,  was  respon- 
sible for  putting  money  in  the  bill  for 
that  purpose.  The  Coast  Guard  was 
forced  to  use  them  and  they  are  using 
outdated  planes  today. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASEY.  This  Is  really  not  a  friv- 
olous request.  This  is  a  necessity  for  the 
proper  operation  of  this  function  in 
Government. 

Mr.  BONNER.  It  is.  Those  who  op- 
pose this  amendment  will  come  down 
here  and  say  that  we  have  given  them 
more  money  than  we  gave  them  last 
year.  That  is  true;  but  nevertheless  it 
does  not  contradict  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted  and  this 
$10  million  should  be  restored.  I  am  not 
given  to  offering  amendments  to  appro- 
priation bills.  This  is  the  first  one  I 
have  ever  offered  in  my  24  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  action 
lip  }i&.s  t/£ik6ri. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  several  Items  In 
the  bill.  For  operating  expenses  they 
requested  $274,400,000.  Our  committee 
recommended  $270  million,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $21  million  over  1964.  I  want 
to  be  perfectly  fair.  $18,060,000  of  that 
Is  for  mandatory  Increases.  The  cut  In 
the  1965  request  Is  $4,400,000.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  In  answer  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Bonner]  that  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  certainly  doing  an  excellent  job  for  an 
agency  that  is  about  to  fall  to  pieces. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Of  course,  they  are  do- 
ing an  excellent  Job.  They  are  risking 
their  own  lives  for  the  service  of  this  Na- 
tion out  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  air; 
and  the  gentleman  knows  It. 

Mr.  GARY.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  No  one  In  this  entire  Con- 
gress has  a  greater  regard  for  the  Coast 
Guard  than  I  have.  No  one  has  worked 
harder  than  I  to  see  that  they  were  up- 
graded and  were  given  a  proper  ap- 
propriation to  carry  out  the  very  im- 
portant assignment  which  they  have  both 
In  peace  and  in  times  of  war.  Several 
years  ago  their  planes  were  about  to  fall 
to  pieces.  We  told  them  to  get  an 
operating  plan  for  rehabilitation  of  their 
entire  fleet  of  planes.  They  worked  out 
that  plan.  It  took  them  10  years  to  get 
It  up  to  us.  When  It  was  presented  to  us, 
we  approved  It. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  Insisted  that 
they  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  their  ships.  That  plan  did  not 
come  through  until  last  year. 

Then,  we  told  them  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  shore  in- 
stallations. That  Just  came  in  this  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  plans  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  their 
ships  and  their  shore  operations.  They 
have  already  built  up  their  planes  to  a 
point  that  they  are  now  perfectly  safe. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  they  asked 
$90  million  for  "Acquisition  and  con- 
struction"— that  is  for  planes  and  also  for 
ships  and  shore  Installations.  We 
allowed  them  $80  million,  which  Is  $29 
million  more  than  they  had  last  year  for 
this  item.  This  represented  a  cut  of  only 
$10  mUlion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bokner]  referred  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion the  Congress  Just  a  short  time  ago 
authorized  more  than  we  have  allowed 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  what 
President  Johnson  has  had  to  say  In  this 
regard.  This  is  a  newspaper  report. 
It  reads.  In  part,  as  follows: 

Johnson  Signs  Coast  Guard  Bill,  Calls  It 
Too  Big 

While  the  additional  funds  are  Intended 
to  accelerate  a  "desirable  vessel  replacement 
and  augmentation  program"  the  President 
said  yesterday  the  essential  needs  of  the 
Coast  Guard  can  be  met  and  reasonable 
progress  made  toward  Its  long-range  objec- 
tives with  the  amount  he  requested. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cut  that  re- 
quest by  the  sum  of  $10  million.  We  did 
not  cut  the  request  from  the  long-range 
items. 

In  addition  to  the  long-range  items, 
they  asked  for  $18  million  In  the  Items 
that  do  not  require  authorization.  We 
felt  that  they  could  stand  some  cut 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the 
amount  we  have  given  the  Coast  Guard 
is  all  that  they  can  reasonably  spend. 
They  will  have  for  construction,  for  new 
ships,  new  planes,  and  shore  installa- 
tions next  year  $80  million. 

This  amendment  would  increase  that 
amount  to  $90  million.  Now,  that  rep- 
resents new  money,  new  vessels,  and  new 
machinery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  the  Coast 
Guard  needs  some  rehabilitation.  But 
we  cannot  do  It  all  in  1  year.  We  have 
asked  them  for  years  to  bring  in  their 
plans.  They  will  not  deny  that  it  has 
taken  a  long  time,  under  our  Insistence, 
for  them  to  get  these  plans  worked  out 
so  we  can  have  uniform  annual  replace- 
ment rather  than  a  big  budget  one  year 
and  in  the  next  year  a  small  expenditure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  orderly 
plans.  I  feel  that  this  amount  will  en- 
able them  to  proceed  with  dispatch 
under  those  plans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  use  the  full  5  minutes.  The  time  Is 
getting  late. 

However,  I  will  say  finally  that  the 
whole  question  Is  whether  we  are  going 
to  try  to  remedy  what  has  been  done  in 
years  past  In  1  year,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  gradually  improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 


Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  situation  is  this 
simple:  Every  vessel  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  authorized  is  funded  in 
this  bill.  The  additional  amount  asked 
for  in  this  amendment  will  not  add  one 
thing  to  that;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  $8  million  that  is  left 
for  these  unbudgeted  items  Is  as  gen- 
erous as  they  have  had  In  the  past? 
Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEED.  The  only  thing  this  cut 
of  $10  million  does  is  to  take  away  from 
the  Coast  Guard  the  things  which  they 
said  they  could  afford  to  do  without?  It 
does  not  affect  a  bit  their  shipbuilding 
program  as  outlined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget? 

Mr.  GARY.  Frankly.  I  think  $80  mil- 
lion is  all  that  they  can  properly  spend 
next  year  for  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  information  that  the 
conunittee  got,  not  only  from  the  Coast 
Guard  but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
was  the  fact  that  they  would  have  $71 
million  for  ship  acquisition,  which  was 
the  amount  they  can  adequately  and  effi- 
ciently expend  in  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  GARY.  And  which  the  President 
said  was  sufficient  after  the  Congress  had 
authorized  more. 

Mr.  STEED.    This  amendment  Is  not 
going  to  have  any  effect  at  all  on  the 
shipbuilding  part  of  the  program? 
Mr.  GARY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  In  that  connection 
I  think  the  record  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  Coast  Guard  itself  said  If  the  $10 
million  is  not  restored  it  will  Eiffect  their 
ship  replacement  program  to  the  tune 
of  four  ships  they  will  not  be  able  to  build 
If  they  do  not  get  the  $10  million. 

Mr.  GARY.  They  would  be  rather 
small  ships  imder  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  We  were 
told  this  would  eliminate  certainly  one 
medium-endurance  vessel  that  the  Coast 
Guard  needs.  The  gentleman  must  be  in 
error  when  he  said  no  ship  facilities  are 
envisioned  In  the  $10  million. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  ship  was  Included  In 
the  additional  amount  that  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  over  and  above  the 
amount  that  was  requested  by  the 
administration. 

The  administration  did  not  request  the 
ship  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
There  was  no  request  made  for  that. 

Mr.  STEED.  This  $80  million  the  sub- 
committee has  approved  permits  the 
Coast  Guard  to  carry  out  all  of  its  ship- 
building program;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect.   They  can  cut  elsewhere. 
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Mr    TOLLEFSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. ^   .  . 
Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  chairman  oi 
our  committee.  I  am  reluctant  to  oppose 
the  subcommittee  which  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  over  the  years  done  such  a  tremen- 
dous job.     On   the  other   hand.   I   do 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee   on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries  that  has  jurisdiction  over  Coast 
Guard  legislation,  and  I  feel  I  have  some 
responsibility  toward  the  Coast  Guard. 
Over  the  years  I  have  been  concerned 
over  the  deterioration  of  the  Coast  Guard 
facilities,  especially  in  the  area  of  ships. 
This  same  concern  was  shared  by  the 
gentleman   from  Virginia    [Mr.   Gary], 
who  stated  that  because  of  the  concern 
over   the  deterioration  of   facilities  he 
himself  and  the  subcommittee  urged  the 
Coast  Guard  to  come  forward  with  a  re- 
placement program   for  planes,   and   a 
replacement  program  for  ships.    Accord- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gary],    the    replacement    program    for 
planes  is  going  along  very  well.    But  that 
is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram so  far  as  vessels  are  concerned. 
He  made  reference  at  the  outset  to  op- 
erating expenses.     We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  operating  expense  figure  at  all. 
We  think  it  is  all  right.     But  we  are 
worried  about  this  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram.   That  program  is  not  going  ac- 
cording to  schedule.    We  were  told  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
in  the  original  instance  the  program  of 
replacement  for  ships  was  a  5-year  pro- 
gram because  it  was  an  urgent  program. 
But,  now,  the  committee  has  gone  on  the 
theory  that  the  5-year  program  should 
be  stretched  out  to  a  10-year  program. 
This  is  not  a  fast  enough  replacement 
program  to  take  care  of  the  desperate 
needs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  with  the  exception 
of  one  is  affected  by  Coast  Guard  ac- 
tivities. There  is  only  one  State  in  the 
Union  that  does  not  receive  Coast  Guard 
service.  That  is  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
All  of  the  rest  of  them  do.  If  this 
amendment  does  not  carry  a  great  many 
of  the  States  will  have  to  have  their 
Coast  Guard  services  cut  down. 

Just  to  repeat  what  happened  so  far 
as  this  bill  is  concerned,  the  House  by 
unanimous  vote  approved  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  which  contained  $21.5 
million  of  the  $40  million  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  cut  out.  It  may  be 
that  the  President  thinks  the  authori- 
zation bill  was  too  large,  but  the  Treas- 
ury Department  does  not  think  so.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  alarmed  at  the 
condition  of  its  fleet  and  shoreside  facil- 
ities. They  do  not  think  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  as  approved  was  too  high  at 
all. 

All  we  are  asking  you  to  do  is  to  restore 
SIO  million  of  the  $35  million  or  so  that 
the  subcommittee  cut  out  of  the  authori- 
zation bill.  As  I  have  already  stated  I 
hesitate  and  am  reluctant  to  oppose  the 
committee  but  I  feel  so  strongly  in  this 
instance  that  the  committee  has  erred, 
and  that  the  $10  million  ought  to  be 
restored. 
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ifiT.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

]^r.  CONTE.  Can  the  gentleman 
show  me  where  the  subcommittee  cut 
$5»  million  out  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  may  not  have 
stated  the  situation  correctly.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  eliminated  $40  mil- 
lioh  from  the  Treasury  requests.  You 
cut  an  additional  $15  million  as  I  see 

it.  I 
ilr.  CONTE.     That  is  right,  not  the 

subcommittee. 

yir.  TOLLEFSON.  Our  legislative 
committee  presented  an  authorization 
bill  which  added  $21.5  million  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  figure.  You  cut  that 
$21.5  million  out,  you  ignored  it,  which 
was  your  prerogative.  You  also  cut  an 
additional  $15  million,  so  that  the  total 
is  |in  the  neighborhood  of  $35  or  $36 
[lion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  only  thing  the  com- 
mittee cut  here  was  $10  million.  We 
cut  only  $10  million  from  the  entire  pro- 
gram. The  program  was  $90  million.  We 
brbught  that  down  to  $80  million.  We 
to^k  that  $26  million,  which  did  not 
nded  any  authorization  or  authority. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  do  not  have  the 
report  before  me,  but  I  think  if  you  read 
it  ]  carefvilly  you  will  find  you  cut  the 
$21.5  million  that  we  had  put  in  our 
aijthorization  bill  plus  an  additional  $15 
million. 

tMr.  CONTE.  There  has  been  some 
qiiestion  asked  of  me  about  this  mat- 
tef:  The  Coast  Guard  closed  17  Coast 
Guard  stations,  including  many  in  Mas- 
s^husetts.  This  amendment  to  restore 
the  $10  million  has  no  effect  on  that? 

iMr.  TOLLEFSON.  It  has  nothing  to 
dd  with  that. 

[Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
nijunber  of  words. 

iMr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  all  of  us  will 
devote  a  minute  or  2  to  a  consideration 
ofl  the  action  of  the  committee— and 
n6  one  is  trying  to  say  they  are  not  doing 
a  I  conscientious  job.  which  they  always 
hive  done  for  the  Coast  Guard— but  may 
I  Submit  that  the  authorizing  committee, 
trie  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  has  just  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  brought  to  this  floor  a  bill  which 
this  House  approved.  Not  only  does  this 
appropriation  bill  cut  greatly  from  that 
bCl  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee brought  to  the  House,  approved  by 
this  body,  but  also  the  bill  before  us  also 
cits  into  the  budget  figure,  and  the 
bf  dget  figure  had  cut  $40  million  out  of 
the  request  presented  to  it  by  the  Treas- 
u|t  and  the  Coast  Guard.  So  this  is  a 
large  cut. 

Now  let  us  look  and  see  what  some 
of  the  problems  are  that  the  Coast  Guard 
has.  Do  you  know  there  are  instances 
when  they  do  not  even  have  a  vessel  to 
replace  one  that  goes  into  drydock? 
Think  of  that.  Not  enough  ships  to 
kfeep  an  active  Coast  Guard  vessel  there 
fi>r  rescue  work,  and  this  is  happening 
tmie  after  time. 

Further,  when  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  service  somewhere,  what 
Y.  appens?    They  have  to  pull  a  ship  from 


some  other  district,  some  other  area. 
Then  that  area  is  deficient  in  its  needs 
for  sea  and  air  rescue  work.  In  the 
Florida  area  alone  we  have  had  over 
6,000  rescue  calls  in  1  year.  Think  of 
the  demands  on  the  Coast  Guard  for 
this  service  alone. 

The  chairman  just  told  you  what  hap- 
pened with  Russian  trawlers  in  our  wa- 
ters. Do  you  recall  only  this  past  year 
that  there  were  some  33  Russian 
trawlers  off  our  Florida  coast? 

These  Russian  trawlers  have  been 
penetrating  into  the  waters  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  doing  it  for  the 
past  2  years.  The  Navy  itself  in  its  of- 
ficial publication,  and  I  have  it  here, 
says  the  Russians  have  constantly  had 
two  of  these  vessels  in  intelligence  work 
right  off  our  coast.  Who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  surveillance  in  such  a 
situation?  It  Is  the  Coast  Guard.  Do 
you  know  there  is  not  even  any  request 
in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  the  vessels  to 
have  a  continuous  surveillance?  That 
evidence  is  in  the  hearings  too. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  here  today  realize  that  this 
patrol  system  of  the  Coast  Guard  that 
is  trying  to  patrol  these  waters  on  the 
east  coast,  the  west  coast,  the  Florida 
coast,  the  Texas  coast,  and  the  Alaskan 
coast  is  using  15-year-old  planes  and 
15-year-old  helicopters  to  do  this  patrol- 
ling? I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  wake 
up.  Let  us  wake  up  and  realize  before 
it  is  too  late  that  we  must  put  in  this 
money;  we  must  put  this  money  back 
in  so  that  the  Coast  Guard  can  do  a 
100-percent  job  and  an  effective  job. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  anyone  who 
will  read  the  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  where  they  directed 
the  Coast  Guard  to  set  up  a  surveillance 
of  the  Russian  trawlers  and  then  read 
the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  where  it 
sets  forth  what  the  Coast  Guard  will 
need  to  do  this  surveillance  work  will 
see  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  need  at 
least  three  95 -foot  patrol  boats  and  five 
210-foot  patrol  boats  and  planes  as  well. 
Yet.  these  are  not  even  taken  care  of 
in  the  bill  and  this  bill  cuts  even  what 
they  have  asked  for  as  a  very  minlmimi. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
I  have  about  200  miles  of  salt  water  along 
the  edge  of  ray  district.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous bit  of  sea.    I  know  from  personal 
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knowledge  the  magnificent  job  that  the 
Coast  Guard  does  and  how  obsolete 
many  of  their  vessels  are.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  think  time  is  of  the 
essence  and  right  now  we  should  put  this 
$10  million  back  in  the  budget.  How 
long  can  this  country  wait?  The  Rus- 
sian fieet  is  operating  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  this  country  with  small  nets 
cleaning  up  entire  fishing  banks  in  that 
area,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  violating  our  territorial 
waters.  Certainly,  the  Coast  Guard 
needs  this  money  and  it  should  be  put 
back  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  agree  with  him  entirely. 
I  may  say  too  the  Porter  Hardy  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  its  hearings  brought  out  in 
two  instances  our  Coast  Guard  vessels 
could  not  even  catch  the  Russian  trawl- 
ers off  the  coast  of  Florida  because  we 
do  not  have  modern  enough  equipment. 
Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Would  the  gentleman 
elaborate  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues as  to  the  number  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees coming  into  the  United  States  at  this 
time — to  the  extent  of  250  a  month.  Now 
anything  that  hits  the  Coast  Guard 
piecemeal  hits  the  entire  effectiveness  of 
the  operations  of  the  Coast  Guard.  In 
other  words,  when  a  vessel  is  taken  from 
the  State  of  Maine  to  go  down  to  the 
gentleman's  district  or  State  that  affects 
the  entire  effectiveness  of  the  Coast 
Guard  off  our  coastal  area.  I  certainly 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Certainly,  the  need  Is  quite  apparent 
for  these  vessels.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  whether  we  want  to  say — "Oh,  well, 
we  are  going  to  meet  these  needs  but  it 
should  not  be  done  now."  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  know  that  this  should  be 
done  and  done  now,  so  let  us  do  It  by 
adopting  this  amendment  offered  by 
Chairman  Bonker  of  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine Committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee  I  do  not  yield  to  anybody 
in  this  House  in  these  expressions  of  high 
regard  for  and  interest  in  and  friendship 
toward  and  good  will  toward  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  work  very  closely  with  the 
Coast  Guard.  We  have  gone  into  this 
thing  very  carefully.  They  do  need  a 
lot  of  things  and  we  are  very  aware  of 
it.  But  all  these  tear-jerking  remarks 
that  you  are  hearing  today  are  not  going 
to  produce  any  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  given  to  the  Coast  Guard  all 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  they 
could  spend  economically  this  year  in 


the  ship  replacement  program.  We  in- 
tend to  keep  on,  in  the  years  ahead. 
doing  that  very  thing. 

The  money  being  talked  about  today 
will  not  solve  any  of  these  problems. 
That  is  in  an  entirely  different  area.  It 
will  be  years  before  the  Coast  Guard 
gets  to  where  it  should  be,  though  we  are 
headed  in  that  direction.  This  is  a 
sound  program  which  has  been  worked 
out  carefully. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Coast  Guard 
representatives  told  the  other  commit- 
tees, but  I  know  what  they  told  us.  I 
have  been  listening  to  Coast  Guard  prob- 
lems for  many  years,  and  those  repre- 
sentatives have  always  told  us  the  truth. 
I  believe  they  did  this  year. 

I  believe  the  Coast  Guard  is  being  well 
taken  care  of,  and  this  amendment  can 
be  defeated  without  doing  any  harm. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  strongly  associate  my- 
self with  the  able  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get  an 
agreement  on  time  on  this  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  be  limited  to  15  min- 
utes, with  the  last  5  minutes  reserved 
for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  has  already 
been  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  the  5  minutes.  I  merely 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Like  many  of  the  speakers  before  me 
who  favor  the  amendment,  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  Coast  Guard.  I  have 
visited  just  about  every  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion in  the  country.  I  have  been  on  their 
ships.  I  have  been  on  their  aircraft.  I 
have  been  on  their  helicopters. 

I  believe  there  is  no  service  in  the 
United  States  which  does  the  job  the 
Coast  Guard  does  for  our  citizens. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  worked  hard  and  labori- 
ously on  this  budget.  It  is  amusing  to  me 
to  see  many  people  who  cloak  themselves 
with  the  conservative  flag  but  when  their 
ox  is  being  gored  scream  like  the  dickens 
to  put  the  additional  money  in  the  bill. 

We  are  trying  to  be  frugal  this  year. 
We  are  trying  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
are  trying  to  go  along  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  frugality.  We 
feel  that  all  the  Coast  Guard  could  spend 
this  year,  without  hindering  the  ship- 
building program,  is  $80  million. 


Some  remarks  have  been  made  that 
the  coastline  is  being  patrolled  by  heli- 
copters which  are  15  years  old.  This 
may  be  so,  but  some  of  the  finest,  newest, 
most  up-to-date  helicopters  are  operated 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  and  they  can  com- 
pete with  any  other  branch  of  the 
service. 

Two  or  three  times  today  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  trawlers  has  been 
brought  into  this  debate.  If  Members 
will  read  the  record  they  will  see  that 
we  have  gone  into  this  quite  extensively, 
with  Admiral  Roland.  If  Members  are 
worried  about  Russian  trawlers  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  or  oflf  the  coast 
of  Maine,  they  should  turn  to  page  758 
and  see  the  stations  which  have  been 
closed  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  closing  I  fought  against. 
From  those  stations  the  ships,  aircraft, 
and  helicopters  were  patrolling  the 
waters  of  Maine,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
on  down  to  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
6,000  boats  that  have  been  In  trouble  off 
the  Florida  coast. 

This  may  be  so,  but  the  question  I 
want  to  direct  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  is,  how  much  do  those  yachts, 
those  highly  expensive  yachts,  In  Miami, 
Key  West,  and  Fort  Lauderdale,  con- 
tribute to  the  Coast  Guard  for  its  air 
search  and  rescue  operations? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  I  limit  It  Just  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question  by  saying  this :  The  air-sea  res- 
cue is  more  involved  with  lives  than  it 
is  with  boats.  That  is  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with.  We  have  no  fight  with  the 
gentleman.  We  simply  want  to  do  the 
Job  maybe  $10  million  faster  than  the 
gentleman  does.  There  Is  no  question  of 
the  need.  The  gentleman  has  admitted 
that.  We  have  the  Russian  trawler 
problem,  as  he  admitted,  off  his  own 
coast.  Certainly  we  have  the  problem 
In  Florida,  and  the  Navy  said  they  are 
spying  on  us.  Why  spend  $50  billion  on 
defense  all  over  the  world  and  then  let 
them  come  In  here  and  spy  on  us  right 
on  our  front  door  when  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Our  coasts  are  being 
well  protected.  This  is  true  not  only 
with  the  Coast  Guard  but  the  Air  Force 
and  other  agencies,  such  as  the  CIA, 
which  has  plenty  of  people  and  person- 
nel In  airplanes  and  ships  not  only  along 
the  Massachusetts  coast  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  but  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  along 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  We  know  every 
ship  that  moves  into  those  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  up  there 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  have  gone 
up  with  the  Coast  Guard  patrol.  They 
have  done  a  magnificent  job.  But  I  do 
not  find  anywhere  in  this  hearing,  and 
I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me  any- 
where In  this  hearing,  where  the  Coast 
Guard  are  not  doing  their  job  of  patrol- 
ling Russian  trawlers  or  Cuban  ships  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  necessary 
boats. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man when  he  says  the  Coast  Guard  has 
kept  track  of  every  vessel  off  our  coasts 
based  on  the  evidence  that  he  has.  but 
something  is  wrong  somewhere  when  a 
helicopter  can  fly  in  from  Cuba  and  land 
at  Key  West  with  Cubans  on  it  and  Rus- 
sian markings  on  it  and  it  passes  unde- 
tected by  the  Coast  Guard  or  anybody 

else.  J  X  >     J 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  tell  my  good  friend 
from  Florida  that  he  had  better  check 
with  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Pentagon.  If  this  is  so  they  are  falling 
down  on  their  job.  and  he  should  bring 
It  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  they  are  both 
responsible,  and  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  kept  safe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Lennon]. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  I  say 
in  all  sincerity  and  faith  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  House,  if  they  knew  the  facts 
as  those  of  us  on  the  Coast  Guard  Sub- 
committee believe  we  know  them,  they 
would  all  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine   [Mr. 

MClNTIREl. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
There  have  been  Coast  Guard  stations 
discontinued  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and 
as  these  were  closed,  there  was  positive 
assurance  it  would  not  diminish  the 
services  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  2.400 
miles  of  coastline  of  my  State.  I  want 
to  join  in  support  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  this  will  help  the  Coast 
Guard  in  assuring  the  vital  services 
needed  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  because  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  a  sort  of  "poor-cousin  agency" 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  It 
has  nothing  in  common,  no  commonalty 
with  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
They  give  it  no  consideration.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  done  a  wonderful  job. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  it 
has  never  been  fully  funded  and  fully 
supported.    I  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
TxtpperI. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  restore  $10 
million  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  improvements. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  type  of  economy 
that  allows  Gove  nun  ent- owned  vessels 
to  sink  into  disrepair — with  the  in- 
creased risk  to  the  young  men  assigned 
to  these  vessels. 

The  Coast  Guard  appropriation  this 
year  is  $55  million  imder  that  which  the 
Treasury  Department  requested. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  authorization 
bill  was  heard  in  this  House,  March  11, 
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1984,  for  these  items  for  fiscal  1965  total- 
ing $93,299,000,  there  was  not  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

This  is  a  familiar  story  of  the  Coast 
Guard  being  forced  to  take  what  it  could 
gpt  over  the  years.  It  has  been  severely 
penalized  by  virtue  of  not  being  under 
the  Department  of  Defense  except  dur- 
ing war. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Federal  depart- 
meit  or  agency  of  Government  that  is 
giving  comparable  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  for  the  dollars  allocated 
to  it. 

'lie  State  of  Maine — with  an  Im- 
portant commercial  fishing  industry,  and 
wiih  private  boating  off  our  coast  grow- 
ing heavier  each  year— appreciates  the 
value  of  the  Coast  Guard  perhaps  more 
thin  many  States. 

I  recently  joined  the  gentleman  from 
FlJrida,  Congressman  Paul  Rogers,  and 
thJ  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
gressman Frank  Clark,  on  February  13 
and  14  inspecting  bases  at  Miami.  Key 
Wfest,  St.  Petersburg.  Jacksonville,  and 
Port  Everglades. 

in  addition  to  the  search  and  rescue 
responsibility  of  the  Coast  Guard,  their 
law  enforcement  role  has  multiplied 
miny  times  over  due  to  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion, the  Russian  trawler  traffic  in  the 
N^rth  Atlantic  and  along  the  entire 
eastern  seaboard,  and  intensified  fishing 
byj  Japanese  and  Russians  off  the  coast 
of  Alaska. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  the  respon- 
si1>ility  of  picking  up  Cuban  refugees 
coming  in  from  Cuba  in  all  types  of 
small  craft.  Since  1961  over  6,300  Cuban 
refugees  have  fled  to  Florida  in  all  sorts 
of  small  craft,  some  even  coming  in  row- 
beats.  The  Coast  Guard  rescues  over 
250  refugees  a  month.  It  is  also  the 
Coast  Guard  that  is  directed  to  keep 
aiiti-Castro  raiders  from  leaving  U.S. 
p<irts.  When  Soviet  trawlers  are  spotted 
w  thin  or  just  outside  the  U.S.  3-mile 
limit,  the  Coast  Guard  is  entrusted 
w  th  surveillance. 

Cuba  has  developed  a  modem  fishing 
fluet  during  the  past  year  and  it  can  be 
anticipated  that  Cuban  and  Soviet  fish- 
ir  g  operations  will  be  intensified. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  badly  handicapped 
b^ '  a  lack  of  public  information  through- 
o"  It  much  of  the  country  concerning  the 
VI  irious  unique  duties  of  this  service. 

The  saving  of  lives  at  sea  and  surveil- 
li.nce  that  contributes  greatly  to  our  na- 
tional security  are  extremely  important 
tusks.  It  makes  sense  to  me  to  provide 
budgets  for  the  Coast  Guard  commen- 
surate with  their  current  responsibilities. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

I'ASCELLl. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  believe 
tfiat  the  limitation  requirement  by  the 
slubcommittee  that  the  $10  million  cut 
should  come  out  of  the  nonbudget  cap- 
ital items  is  an  unrealistic  requirement, 
since  the  cut  will  probably  be  spread 
throughout  the  entire  acquisition  and 
construction  program.  Even  with  the 
restoration  the  item  will  be  below  the 
budget  request.  Therefore.  I  believe,  in 
t  ie  interest  of  safety,  in  the  interest  of 
speed  in  the  acquisition  program,  the 
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amount  requested  ought  to  be  restored 
and  the  amendment  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Member  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]  whose 
leadership  and  foresight  as  chairman 
of  the  important  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  been  of  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Nation  in  main- 
taining a  strong  merchant  fleet,  in  work- 
ing to  meet  the  many  problems  of  our 
beleaguered  fishing  industry  and  in  help- 
ing shape  the  mission  of  the  modern 
Coast  Guard  by  insuring  that  this  dedi- 
cated sea  service  has  the  men  and  tools 
to  meet  its  ever-increasing  responsibili- 
ties. 

This  discussion  today  is  particularly 
timely.    Tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee will  consider,  in  executive  session,  a 
bill  aimed  at  protecting  our  important 
coastal  waters  from  intrusions  by  alien 
vessels.    This  bill,  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  cosponsoring  in  the  House,  would, 
for  the  first  time,  provide  for  effective 
sanctions  against  encroachments  within 
our  territorial  waters  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels,  and  against  the  unlawful  exploi- 
tation of  the  valuable  fishery  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  appertaining  to 
our  coasts.    If  reported  favorably  by  the 
committee  and  enacted  by  the  House, 
this  measure  would  be  an  effective  first 
step  in  strongly  reasserting   America's 
rights  in  an  area  where  there  have  been 
rights,  in  an  area  where  there  have  been 
many  abuses  by  the  Russians  and  lately 
the  Cubans  off  Florida. 

But  to  be  effective  this  important  leg- 
islation needs  to  be  vigorously  enforced — 
a  task  that  will  be  impossible  if  we  do 
not  provide  the  Coast  Guard  the  badly 
needed  equipment  the  authorization  we 
are  now  considering  will  provide. 

An  illustration  of  the  expanding  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  need  for  modern,  high-endurance 
patrol  vessels,  is  that  fact  that  if  en- 
acted my  bill  will  assert  a  U.S.  claim  to 
certain  fishery  resources  out  to  the 
200-meter  depth  off  our  coasts,  obviously 
well  beyond  the  traditional  3 -mile  limit. 
This  provision  is  based  on  a  concept  of 
international  law  recognized  by  many 
seafaring  and  littoral  nations,  but,  again, 
to  be  effective  the  law  must  be  backed 
up  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  would 
be  more  apparent  to  my  colleagues  if 
they  had  had  the  opportunity  to  see  at 
firsthand,  as  I  have,  the  great  fieets  of 
Russian  vessels  operating  close  off  the 
New  England  coast.  The  Soviets  have 
literally  overwhelmed  our  own  smaller 
fishing  boats  and  have  dominated  by 
sheer  size  and  weight  of  numbers  fishing 
grounds  that  have  been  fished  by  Amer- 
icans since  the  earliest  days  of  our 
history. 

Our  Members  from  the  west  coast  and 
Alaska  can  cite  similar  examples  of  con- 
centrated foreign  activity  off  our  shores 
and  a  number  of  incidents  where  foreign 
vessels  have  actually  invaded  the  3 -mile 
limit  in  search  of  fish,  whale,  and  king 
crab     The  same  is  true  of  Florida,  where 
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Russian  trawlers  have  been  sighted  on 
more  than  one  occasion  practically 
within  hailing  distance  of  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  fishery  re- 
sources being  exploited.  There  is  a 
definite  question  of  national  security  in 
many  instances  when  these  200-  to 
300-foot  modern  Communist  vessels, 
equipped  with  extensive  electronic  gear 
and  manned  by  reserve  naval  officers, 
inch  in  close  to  our  shoreline. 

There  is  an  equally  important  question 
of  public  safety  involved  in  the  increas- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
In  my  district,  where  we  have  well- 
traveled  bodies  of  water  like  Buzzards 
Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  Nantucket 
Sound,  with  dozens  of  little  harbors  and 
new  marinas  springing  up  every  year,  the 
Coast  Guard  must  be  ready  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  thousands  of  small  boat  opera- 
tors. The  nimiber  is  growing  every  year. 
And  these  people  many  times  have  little 
or  no  blue  water  experience.  They  are 
forever  getting  lost,  going  aground  in 
some  desolate  spot.  or.  worse,  capsizing  in 
bad  weather.  When  the  Coast  Guard 
gets  a  call  from  a  small  boat  operator  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  and 
many  times  it  is. 

The  importance  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
the  people  of  my  district,  the  several 
hundred  fishing  boat  owners  and  cap- 
tains and  the  increasing  number  of 
smallboat  owners,  was  dramatized  re- 
cently by  the  loss  of  Cuttyhunk  Lifeboat 
Station,  an  installation  that  was  elim- 
inated to  comply  with  an  administration 
economy  move,  one  which  I  sincerely 
hope  will  not  prove  to  be  a  tragic  case  of 
false  economy  in  the  coming  boating 
season. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Bonner 
amendment  l>ecause  I  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  a  modem  sea  service  to 
our  national  security,  to  our  valuable 
ocean  fishery  resources  and.  increasingly, 
to  the  public  safety.  Let  us  not  econ- 
omize when  a  reasonable  and  well-con- 
sidered program,  long  overdue,  can  well 
spell  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  our  thousands  of  boating 
enthusiasts,  can  help  protect  our  multi- 
million  dollar  fishing  industry  and  can 
prevent  blatant  violations  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  coastal  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Committee.  In  time  of  war  the 
Coast  Guard  comes  under  the  armed 
services.  This  is  the  most  underappreci- 
ated branch  of  our  Federal  Government; 
underfinanced,  undermanned,  underap- 
preciated. They  have  worldwide  loran 
responsibilities. 

For  the  want  of  $10  million  you  will 
be  neglecting  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  your  Government.  For  the 
want  of  $10  million  you  could  lose  the 
security  of  this  country.  For  the  want 
of  a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost ;  for  the  want  of 
a  shoe  a  horse  was  lost ;  for  the  want  of  a 
horse  a  rider  was  lost.  For  the  want  of 
a  rider  an  army  was  lost  and  for  the 
want  of  an  army  a  nation  could  well  be 
lost. 


Are  you  going  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
a  $10  million  reduction  in  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  your  Gov- 
ernment? Let  us  put  this  $10  million  in. 
It  Is  already  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks  as  to  the  need  for 
restoring  the  $10  million  in  question. 

The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  rundown  condition  of 
Coast  Guard  equipment  on  the  east  coast. 
I  can  vouch  for  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Coast  Guard  equipment  and  scope  of 
operations  on  the  west  coast,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Alaska.  Our  ter- 
ritorial waters  need  patrolling  and  pro- 
tecting. The  search  and  rescue  service 
is  invaluable.  This  money  has  been 
authorized.   Let  us  appropriate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]  . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  think  someone  is  playing  a 
little  bit  of  the  old  shell  game.  Here 
they  say  that  they  can  pick  up  this  $10 
million  out  of  the  nonbudgeted  funds. 
That  is  like  telling  them  they  can  build 
a  boat,  but  they  will  not  have  the  gaso- 
line to  run  it  on.  They  need  $10  million 
for  a  start  on  the  rehabilitation  program. 
It  is  not  going  to  do  the  entire  job.  They 
will  have  to  continue  this  program  in 
order  to  get  this  service  up  to  the  stand- 
ard at  which  it  needs  to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pillion]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $10 
million  which  is  requested  in  this  amend- 
ment for  the  vessel  program  Is  not  need- 
ed.  It  represents  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hearings  this 
year  Admiral  Monroe  of  the  Navy  ap- 
peared before  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  stated  that  there  were 
WAPD  vessels  of  314  feet  available, 
WMSF  vessels  of  314  feet  available,  and 
WMSF  vessels  of  180  feet  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  vessels  are  avail- 
able to  the  Coast  Guard.    They  are  the 

type  vessels  that  the  Reserves  are  train- 
ing in  or  would  train  in  in  the  event  of 
war.     They  are  vessels  that  the  Coast 

Guard  can  use,  instead  of  purchasing 

new  vessels. 
Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  did  not  say  how  old  these  ves- 

cpTg  JLTG 

Mr.  PILLION.  They  are  in  perfectly 
good  condition. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Did  they  tell  you  how 
old  they  are? 

Mr.  PILLION.  That  is  what  the  Navy 
representative  stated  they  would  use  in 
case  of  war.  They  are  going  to  use  them 
in  case  of  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  full  5  minutes.  How- 
ever, I  ask  everyone  in  this  Chamber  to 
give  me  their  attention  for  Just  one 
moment. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  we  gave  the  Coast 
Guard  $48,820,000  more  than  they  hsid 
the  year  before.  We  cut  them  $12.1  mil- 
lion. Not  one  single  complaint  was  made. 
What  happened?  At  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  present  fiscal  year,  they  will 
have  unobligated — that  does  not  mean 
unspent  but  unobligated,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  even  obligate  it — $43,942,000 
of  the  amount  that  we  gave  them  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  fiscal  year  1965  we 
have  recommended  an  increase  of  $55.8 
million  over  1964  and  cut  them  only  $15 
million. 

Those  figures  speak  for  themselves  and 
in  view  of  those  facts  I  ask  the  House 
to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man will  give  me  the  assurance  that 
with  the  closing  of  these  Coast  Guard 
stations  the  people  of  this  coimtry  will 
be  afforded  the  same  kind  of  protection 
which  they  have  had  previously? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  give  me  that  assurance.  I  told 
the  gentleman  that  five  of  those  stations 
are  located  in  my  State.  We  have  been 
given  the  assurance  by  the  Coast  Guard 
that  that  will  be  done,  and  that  is  all  the 
assurance  I  can  give  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  looked  into  the  matter  further. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  from  Massachusetts  and  no 
one  has  looked  into  it  any  closer  than 
the  gentleman's  colleague  who  serves  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI.  I  certainly 
looked  into  it.  Both  of  us  examined  the 
entire  program,  but  particularly  with 
reference  to  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  of  that. 

Mr.  BATES.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  add  funds  to  this 
bill  in  order  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  the  same  kind  of  protection? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  think  the  whole  purpose 
in  closing  those  stations  was  for  economy 
reasons.  If  we  add  funds  to  the  bill,  we 
will  lose  the  effect  of  that  economy. 

Mr.  BATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  will  lose  the  economy. 
The  question  is  will  we  save  lives? 

Mr.  GARY.  They  say  they  will  pro- 
vide just  as  good  service  as  they  have 
provided  heretofore. 

Mr.  BATES.  And  the  gentleman  Is 
willing  to  accept  that? 

Mr.  GARY.    The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  supported  the   Coast  Guard 
down  through  the  years  and  I  certainly 
take  their  word  for  it. 
Mr.  BATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner]. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gary)  there 
were— ayes  122,  noes  73. 
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Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 

tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  sind  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gary  and 
Mr  Bonner. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported   that  there  were— ayes 
108.  noes  75. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Encunvx  Mawsiom  awd  Grounds 
For  the  care,  maintenance,  repair  and 
alteration,  refurnishing.  Improvement,  heat- 
ing and  lighting.  Including  electric  power 
and  fixtures,  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  the  Executive  Mansion  grounds,  and 
traveling  expenses,  to  be  expended  as  the 
President  may  determine,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act, 
$696,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  it  we  are  now  down  to  the 
$696,000  for  the  "Executive  mansion 
and  grounds."  and  that  is  where  the  ad- 
ditional money  for  paint  is  Included? 
Mr.  GARY.  That  is  right;  $20,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  he  goes  to  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  on  this  bill 
perhaps  he  can  work  out  a  deal  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  whereby  some 
of  the  unused  Bobby  Baker  investigation 
whitewash  could  be  made  available  and 
thus  save  the  taxpayers  some  money. 

Mr.  GARY.  We  will  take  care  of  the 
White  House.  I  will  let  the  gentleman 
take  care  of  Bobby  Baker.  I  think  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol,  not  for  us. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BX7KXAU   OF  THE  BUDGET 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  including  services  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  55a).  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
diem  for  Individuals,  $6,750,000. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
garding this  item.  I  note  that  $75  a  day 
is  allowed  to  the  tune  of  $6,750,000. 
That  is  90.000  days  at  $75  a  day.  Would 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  explain 
what  this  is  to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  GARY.  It  is  the  regular  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  item,  for  preparing  the 
budget  of  the  United  States.  The  $75 
per  diem  is  only  for  the  consultants  that 
they  call  in  at  certain  times.  That  is  the 
regular  pay  for  consultants,  recognized 
in  all  of  the  agencies. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Then  do  we  have 
the  regular  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  plus  this  90.000  days  of  addi- 
tional employment? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  $6,750,000  is  the  total 
appropriation  for  operating  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  The  $75  is  only  to  take 
care  of  situations  when  they  call  in 
consultants  and  we  permit  them  to  pay 
up  to  $75  a  day  for  these  special  people 
whom  they  call  in.  that  is.  consultants 
who  are  called  into  the  Department 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  And  how  about  the 
regular  employees? 

-Mi'.  GARY.  Everything  is  paid  for 
out  of  the  $6,750,000.    The  entire  operat 
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Ing  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  printing  of  the  budget  and  every- 
thing else  connected  with  it  is  paid  for 
out  of  the  86.750,000. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 

biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  why 
this  bUl  provides  $100  per  diem  and  $30 
per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  for  each 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
labor-management  policy.  Why  are  they 
paid  $100  a  day;  that  is.  these  consul- 
tants for  management  improvement? 
What  makes  them  so  expensive? 

Mr.  GARY.  These  are  people  who  are 
serving  without  compensation  and  that 
is  the  amount  for  their  services.  They 
do  not  receive  any  salary.  That  is  their 
entire  compensation.  Only  when  they 
are  acting  as  members  of  the  committee 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  commit- 
tee are  they  allowed  anjrthing,  and  then 
they  get  SlOO  a  day  and  $30  per  diem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  $100  a  day  to  them 
and  $75  a  day  to  those  who  are  advising 
on  management  improvement?  Why 
are  these  labor-management  people  so 
expensive? 

Mr.  GARY.  Because  the  Congress  put 
that  in  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 
We  have  not  changed  that  at  all.  That 
is  exactly  the  same  amount  that  has  been 
all  along  and  it  is  taken  from  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  next  year 
the  gentleman's  committee  will  find  out 
why  these  people  are  paid  $130  a  day. 

Mr.  GARY.  They  only  meet  once  or 
twice  a  month  so  it  is  comparatively  a 
small  expenditure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  repeat  that  I 
hope  the  committee  will  find  out  why 
they  are  paid  $130  a  day— I  do  not  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Blatnik.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJi.  10532)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  he  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an   amendment   with   the   recom- 
mendation   that    the    amendment    be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  160.  nays  193.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  79,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  85) 
YEAS— 160 


Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Baring 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Blatnik 
Bonner 
Brooks 
Burke 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corman 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Oatblngs 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grabowskl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 


Abbltt 
Abele 

Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Etek. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Battln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Bromwell 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Bruce 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes.  WU. 

CahUl 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 


Orover 
Qubser 

Ourney 

Hagrn,  Calif. 

Hall 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hays 

Healey 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Karsten 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KilRore 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

McDoweU 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Math  las 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Norblad 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'NeiU 

NAYS— 193 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conte 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

D-rounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dole 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Ellsworth 

Pelghan 

Findley 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gary 

Olalmo 

Goodell 

Gross 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hechler 

Hoeven 

Horan 


Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pool 

Price 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scott 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Weltner 

We.stland 

White 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 
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Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFall 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MiUiken 

MUIs 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Murray 


Natcher 

Rich 

Nelsen 

Riehlman 

O'Brien.  NY. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

CKonskl 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Rosenthal 

Ostertag 

Rostenkowskl 

Passman 

Roudebush 

Patman 

Roush 

Patten 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Pelly 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

St  Germain 

Pickle 

Schenck 

Pillion 

Schneebell 

Plrnle 

Schwengel 

Poage 

Sec  rest 

Potr 

Senner 

Pucinskl 

Shipley 

Qule 

Short 

Quillen 

Shrlver 

Reld,  m. 

Stkes 

Relfel 

Slier 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Everett 
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Alger 

Auchlncloss 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Belcher 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Chelf 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Elliott 
Kvlns 
Flynt 


Forrester 

Garmatz 

GUI 

Grant 

Gray 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Kilburn 

King,  Calif. 

Knox 

Lankford 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

Martin,  Mass. 

Meader 

Michel 

Morrison 

Morse 

Nix 

O'Brien,  HI. 


Osmers 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Skubltz 

Staebler 

Talcott 

Thomas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Williams 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Morse  for.  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
against. 

Mr.  Osmers  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Schadeberg  against. 

Mr.  Duncan  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Grant    against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr.   Barrett  for,   with  Mr.  Barry  against. 

Mr.  Nix  f<5r,  with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr. 
Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Lankford  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Shep- 
pard against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Auchln- 
closs. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.   Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Prances 
P.  Bolton. 

Mr.   Pllcher  with   Mrs.   St.   George. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Flvnt  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Stkebler  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Evlns  vrtth  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Chalf  with  Mr.  GUI. 


Mr.  Burkhalter  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Elliott  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  DUnols. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Vinson. 
'  Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Baas. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Davis.  If  he 
were  here  he  would  have  noted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  ask  that  I  may  be  re- 
corded as  "present." 

Mr.  MILLIKEN  and  Mr.  MARTIN  of 
California  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  its  present  form ;  yes, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  the  Wll  HJl. 
10532  to  the  Committee  on  Ai>proprlatlonB. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  326,  nays  20,  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  86] 


YEAS— 326 


Abbltt 

Brotzman 

Abernethy 

Brown,  Ohio 

Adair 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Addabbo 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Albert 

Bruce 

Anderson 

Burke 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Andrews, 

Byrne  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Arends 

Cahlll 

Ashley 

Cameron 

Ashmore 

Cannon 

Asplnall 

Carey 

Avery 

Casey 

Ayres 

Cederberg 

Baldwin 

Celler 

Bates 

Chamberlain 

Battln 

Chenoweth 

Becker 

Clancy 

Beckworth 

Clark 

Bell 

Clausen, 

Bennett,  Fla. 

DonH. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Clawson.  Del 

Berry 

Cleveland 

Betts 

Cohelan 

Blatnik 

Collier 

Boggs 

Colmer 

Boland 

Cooley 

Bonner 

Corman 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Brademas 

Curtln 

Bray 

Daddarlo 

Bromwell 

Dague 

Brooks 

Daniels 

Broomfleld 

E>avl8,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuyaen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gkts 

Oathlngs 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 


Gilbert 

MacGregor 

Roybal 

Glenn 

Madden 

Rumsfeld 

Gonzalez 

Mahon 

Ryan  Mich. 

Goodell 

MallUard 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Goodllng 

Marsh 

St  Germain 

Grabowskl 

Martin.  Calif. 

St  Onge 

Gray 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Saylor 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mathias 

Schenck 

Grlffln 

Matsunaga 

Schneebell 

Griffiths 

Matthews 

Schwelker 

Grover 

May 

Schwengel 

Gubser 

Miller.  Calif. 

Scott 

Gurney 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Secrest 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Mllllken 

Senner 

Haley 

Mills 

Shipley 

Halleck 

Mlnlsh 

Short 

Halpern 

Minshall 

Shrlver 

Hansen 

Monagan 

Slbal 

Harding 

Montoya 

Sickles 

Hardy 

Moore 

Slkes 

Harris 

Moorhead 

Slier 

Harrison 

Morgan 

Skubltz 

Harsha 

Morris 

Slack 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Morton 

Smith,  Calif. 

Healey 

Mo^er 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hechler 

MO80 

Snyder 

Henderson 

Multer 

Springer 

Hoeven 

Murphy,  ni. 

Staff  CM-d 

Hollfleld 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Horan 

Murray 

Steed 

Horton 

Natcher 

Stephene 

Hosmer 

Nedzl 

Stlnson 

Huddleston 

Nelsen 

Stratton 

Hull 

Norblad 

Stubblefleld 

Hutchinson 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

SulUvan 

Ichord 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Taft 

Jarman 

Olson,  Minn. 

Taylor 

Jennings 

O'Neill 

Teague,  Calif. 

Jensen 

Ostertag 

Teague,  Tex. 

Joelson 

Pasaman 

Thompson,  La. 

Johanaen 

Patman 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Patten 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Thomson,  WU. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Pepper 

Toll 

Jonas 

Perklna 

Tollefson 

Karsten 

Phllbln 

Trimble 

Karth 

Pickle 

Tuck 

Kastenmeler 

Pike 

Tupper 

Keith 

Pinion 

Tuten 

KeUy 

Poage 

Van  Deerlln 

Keogh 

Poff 

Vanik 

Kilgore 

Pool 

Waggonner 

Klrwan 

Price 

Wallhauser 

Kluczynekl 

Pucinskl 

Watson 

Kornegay 

Pvircell 

Watts 

Kunkel 

Qule 

Weaver 

Laird 

Randall 

Weltner 

Landrum 

Reld,  lU. 

Weaitland 

Langen 

Reld,  N.T. 

Whalley 

Latta 

Relfel 

Wharton 

Leggett 

Reuse 

White 

Lennon 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Whltener 

Leslnskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Whitten 

Llbonatl 

Rich 

Wickersham 

Lindsay 

Riehlman 

WidnaU 

Lipscomb 

Rivers,  Alaska 

WUllB 

Lloyd 

Roberta,  Tex. 

Wilson  Bob 

Long,  La. 

Rodino 

Wilson, 

McCulloch 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Charles  H. 

McDade 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wright 

McDowell 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wyman 

McFall 

Rosenthal 

Young 

Mclntire 

Rostenkowskl 

Younger 

McMillan 

Roudebush 

Zablockl 

Macdonald 

Ro\i.«Ji 

NAYS— 20 

Abele 

Cxirtls 

Hays 

Ashbrook 

Derwinakl 

King,  N.Y. 

Baker 

Devine 

Kyi 

Baring 

Dole 

CKonskl 

Beermann 

Findley 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Burton,  Utah 

Grose 

Quillen 

Conte 

HaU 
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Alger 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Hemphill 

Auchlncloss 

Dlggs 

Herlong 

Barrett 

Dorn 

Hoffman 

Barry 

Etowdy 

Holland 

Bass 

Duncan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Belcher 

Edwards 

Jones,  Mo. 

Boiling 

Elliott 

Kee 

Bolton. 

Evlns 

Kilburn 

Frances  P. 

Flynt 

King,  Calif. 

Bolton, 

Forrester 

Knox 

Oliver  P. 

Frledel 

Lankford 

Brock 

Garmatz 

Long  Md. 

Brown,  Calif. 

GUI 

McClory 

Buckley 

Grant 

McLoskey 

Burkhalter 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Hanna 

Meader 

Chelf 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Michel 

Corbett 

Hawkins 

Morrison 

Cramer 

Hubert 

Moraa 
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Nix 

Rogers  Colo 

O'Brien, 

ni. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

O'Hara, 

Mich. 

Roosevelt 

Oumers 

St.  George 

PUcher 

Schadeberg 

Plrnle 

Selden 

Powell 

Sbeppard 

Rains 

Slsk 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Smith,  Va. 

Roberts 

Ala. 

Stacbler 

Roblson 

Talcott 

Thomas 

UdaU 

numan 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

W^ydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Holland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Camomla. 

Mr  Slsk  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Fllcher. 

Mr.    Long    of    Maryland    with    Mr.    Burk- 
halter. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr  Duncan  with  Mr  McClory. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  McLoskey. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mrs.  Prances  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Kll- 
burn. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  witH  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Auchincloss. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr,  Meader. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Plvnt  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  Edwards  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Gill. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Grant. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  85  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


March  2U 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN'S  LETTER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hofven]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  the  House  recently  received 
an  amazing  piece  of  literature,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


The  Secretary  urged  us  to  endorse  the 
"gag  rule"  procedure  under  which  the 
House  is  being  asked  to  swallow  com- 
pletely all  of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  Cooley  cotton  bill,  H.R.  6196  and  send 
it  to  the  President. 

Under  this  pr'Xjedure  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  House  to  amend, 
alter,  change,  or  modify  a  single  provi- 
sion of  this  important  legislation  which 
the  Secretary  is  asking  us  to  accept  hook, 
line,  and  sinker. 

As  it  passed  the  House.  H.R.  6196  was 
exclusively  a  cotton  bill.  It  carried  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  McIntire],  to  establish  an 
orderly  but  modest  reduction  in  the  level 
of  cotton  price  supports  during  the  next 
3  years.  The  Senate  amendment  has 
completely  deleted  the  McIntire  amend- 
ment and  has  restored  to  the  Secretary 
the  same  broad  discretionary  authority 
he  has  so  unwisely  exercised  in  con- 
tributing to  the  current  cotton  dilemma. 
When  H.R.  6196  passed  the  House  it 
also  carried  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  mill  subsidies.  The 
Senate  amendment  has  also  deleted  the 
Jones  amendment  and  has  fixed  the 
amount  of  the  mill  subsidy  at  a  rate  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  export  subsidy  during 
the  next  2  years. 

The  Senate  has  also  limited  the  pro- 
posed program  to  2  years  and  has  added 
still  another  subsidy  to  the  already  over- 
burdened and  patchworked  cotton  pro- 
gram. Cottongrowers  who  plant  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  their  present  allot- 
ments will  be  given  an  additional  41/2- 
cent-per-pound  bonus.  Small  growers 
holding  allotments  of  less  than  15  acres 
will  not  be  required  to  cut  their  acreage 
further  to  receive  these  bonuses. 

In  spite  of  all  these  additional  and 
complex  subsidies,  the  Secretary  says  this 
legislation  will  save  taxpayers  money 
and  will  help  consumers. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  same  bill 
which  subsidizes  cotton  processors  and 
taxes  wheat  processors  at  the  same  time 
produces  the  same  alleged  results  as  far 
as  consumers,  taxpayers,  and  farmers 
are  concerned? 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Mr.  Ellender.  ap- 
parently does  not  share  the  Secretary's 
cost  appraisal  of  the  Senate-approved 
cotton  plan.  As  he  pointed  out  at  page 
3857  of  the  Record  of  February  28,  1964: 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  program 
would  cost  $753  million  in  the  following  way: 
Trade  incentive  payment;  that  is,  to  the  tex- 
tile mills  to  enable  the  textile  mills  to  obtain 
cotton  at  world  prices — $312  million.  The 
export  subsidy  Is  $162  mUlion,  Public  Law 
480  $117  million — producer  payment  $102 
million — that  Is  the  difference  between  the 
fixed  30  cent  and  15  percent  additional. 
Carrying  charge,  $60  million.  The  total  Is 
$753  million. 

In  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
which  is  reproduced  at  page  15  of  Senate 
Report  No.  874  accompanying  H.R.  6196, 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  program  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $566  million  in  fiscal  year 
1965  under  present  law.  If  Senator 
Ellender's  estimate  is  correct,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  that  it  is 


correct,  the  bill  before  the  House  is  in- 
deed more  expensive,  some  $187  million 
more  expensive  than  the  cotton  program 
under  present  law. 

The  wheat  certificate  plan  is  even  more 
harmful  to  farmers,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers. 

The  average  return  to  wheat  farmers 
in  terms  of  wheat  parity  prices  under 
the  bUl  would  be  only  72  percent  of 
parity,  hardly  an  admirable  accomplish- 
ment for  those  who  have  promised 
"parity  of  income"  or  even  "90  percent 
of  parity." 

Neither  the  cotton  or  the  wheat  pro- 
gram is  voluntary.  Farm  marketing 
quotas  and  penalties  will  be  in  effect  on 
the  1964  crop  of  cotton  whether  or  not 
cotton  farmers  elect  to  reduce  their 
allotments  by  one-third. 

While  wheat  farmers  will  not  have 
farm  marketing  quotas  and  penalties  for 
2  years,  they  will  be  denied  price  sup- 
ports, certificates,  and  diversion  pay- 
ments if  they  do  not  comply  with  their 
allotments.  They  will  also  lose  valuable 
acreage  history  in  1964.  The  difference 
between  compliance  and  noncompliance 
is  so  great  that  farmers  depending  on 
wheat  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
income  have  no  real  choice  at  all.  They 
must  participate  "voluntarily"  or  else. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
has  testified  that  in  the  absence  of  this 
legislation.  Government  costs  on  the 
wheat  program  will  drop  sharply  from 
$1.2  billion  per  year  to  $755  million  per 
year— $463  million.  This  would  be  pri- 
marily due  to  discontinuation  of  land 
diversion  payments  of  $175  million,  price 
support  payments  of  $90  million,  and  a 
sharp  drop  in  export  subsidies  which 
were  $375  million  last  year. 

The  Secretary  claims  that  consumers 
would  not  suffer  under  this  legislation. 
I  dispute  that  statement  and  predict  here 
and  now  that  if  this  legislation  Is  en- 
acted, the  processing  tax  on  bread,  spa- 
ghetti, cookies,  cake,  macaroni,  and  the 
host  of  other  wheat  products  that  Amer- 
icans consume  will  raise  retail  prices 
significantly. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  I  draw 
your  attention  to  the  following  telegram 
I  received  from  the  Archer  Daniels  Mid- 
land Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  19, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  have  sent  the  foUowlng  message  to  eU 
435  Representatives  In  Congress: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  propo- 
nents of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  persist 
In  claiming  that  1964  wheat  costs  will  not 
be  higher  than  the  price  of  wheat  In  1963. 
This  Is  in  variance  with  the  facts.  It  la 
the  Judgment  of  oiu-  wheat  marketing  ex- 
perts that  the  wheat  price  outlook  plus  the 
70-cent-per-bushel  tax  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 50  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
flour  under  the  certificate  plan.  This  wUl 
necesarily  result  In  Increased  costs  to  the 
consumers  In  their  purchase  of  flour,  bread, 
and  other  bakery  products.  According  to 
USDA's  statistics,  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  wheat  used  Is  purchased  by  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  flour. 

"We  feel  that  you  should  be  especially 
concerned  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  low- 
Income  consumer  will  bear  an  inordinately 
high  share  of  this  additional  cost  since 
they   spend    a    higher   percentage   of    their 
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budget  on  wheat  and  wheat  products  than 
any  other  consumer  group. 

"The  Millers  National  Federation  estimates 
a  minimum  Increase  of  26  cents  a  bushel 
on  wheat  for  U.S.  consumption.  This  26- 
cent-a-bushel  Increase  would  result  In  a 
price  of  $2.13  a  bushel  In  1964.  whereas  the 
1963  farm  average  was  $1.87.  We  concur 
with  the  Millers  National  Federation's  flg- 
vires. 

"We  hope  that  you  will  keep  this  In  mind 
when  deliberating  your  position  on  HJl. 
6196." 

W.  G.  McFadzean, 
Director  of  Civil  Affairs, 
Archer  Daniels  Midlarui  Co. 

The  cotton-wheat  bill  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  extremely  bad  piece  of  legislation. 
The  House  should  examine  it  carefully 
and  deliberately  before  buying  a  "pig 
in  a  poke"  as  the  Secretary  asks  us  to 
do. 


MANNED  AIR  AND  AEROSPACE 
CRAFT  AND  U.S.  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Stinson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker  most  of 
our  military  experts  seenj  to  be  in  agree- 
ment on  the  fact  that  manned  bombers 
are  essential  to  our  national  security. 
I  am  inserting  a  paper  written  by  the 
scholarly  Dr.  James  Atkinson,  associate 
professor  at  Georgetown  University, 
on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  all  Members 
will  find  it  informative. 

Manned  Air  and  Aerospace  Craft  and  U.S. 
National  Secttrity 

(By  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson) 

(Editor's  Note. — Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson  Is 
associate  professor  at  Georgetown  University 
and  a  research  associate  in  Its  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies.  He  Is  president  of  the 
American  Military  Institute  and  has  written 
widely  in  the  field  of  military  affairs.) 

Throughout  military  history,  no  search  has 
been  more  persistent  than  the  search  for 
the  ultimate  weapon,  the  Impregnable  posi- 
tion, the  Invulnerable  force.  Now  in  Amer- 
ica in  this  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  search 
seems  finally  to  have  centered  on  the  ballis- 
tic missile  as  the  invulnerable  answer  to 
the  complex  problems  of  defense  which  beset 
us. 

Underlying  this  missile  strategy  is  a  quan- 
tity theory  of  warfare.  It  assumes  that  X 
numbers  of  missiles  directed  against  Y  tar- 
gets will  equate  with  absolute  deterrence. 
But  now.  and  especially  In  the  future,  arma- 
ments competition  Is  not  solely  quantita- 
tive. The  United  States  might,  for  example, 
be  able  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  can  and  will  maintain  superiority  In  the 
production  of  missiles.  We  are  unlikely, 
however,  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  achieve  scientific  and  tech- 
nical breakthroughs  which  might  give  them 
overall  military  parity  and  perhaps  even 
superiority  at  some  period  In  the  future. 

Within  the  next  decade,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected 
to  devote  strenuous  efforts  to  countering  or 
neutralizing  threats  poeed  by  the  ICBM 
and  the  IRBM.  Should  Soviet  efforts  prove 
successful  even  to  a  limited  degree,  the 
present  and  projected  numerically  superior 
missile  capability  of  the  United  States  may 


be  largely  neutralized.  Conversely,  the 
possession  by  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  of  a  manned,  continuously 
powered,  nonorbltlng  spacecraft  would  have 
a  strategic  Impact  quite  without  relation  to 
quantity. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  missiles  are 
worthless.  They  may  be  most  xiseful,  but 
they  are  Inherently  inflexible  and  thxis 
should  be  complemented  and  supplemented 
by  the  flexibility  provided  only  by  manned 
systems. 

It  Is  to  say  that  we  must  avoid  the  Magl- 
not-llne-thlnklng  which  assumes  that  a  fu- 
ture war  (or  Its  prevention)  Is  based  on  a 
ballistic  missile  exchange.  Despite  the  most 
careful  mathematical  measuring  and  weigh- 
ing, warfare  does  not  develop  according  to 
preconceived  Images. 

The  current  debate  over  the  RS-70  wlU 
alone  have  served  a  useful  purpose  If  It 
causes  us  to  rethink  the  entire  question  of 
manned  air,  aerospace,  and  space  craft.  Dur- 
ing and  beyond  the  next  decade,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  vast  new  possibilities  for  using 
manned  systems  In  preventing  general  ther- 
monuclear vrar  and  In  controlling  limited 
and  unconventional  warfare.  VTOL's  (verti- 
cal takeoff  and  landing)  convertlplanes,  air 
cushion  vehicles,  very  low  level  penetration 
aircraft,  ultrahigh  altitude  aircraft,  aero- 
spvace  and  space  craft — all  Indicate  the  ex- 
pansion of  Ideas,  the  development  of  tactics, 
and  the  utilization  of  technology  in  support 
of  strategy  that  can  be  applied  to  present 
and  to  future  modes  of  conflict  facing  us. 

In  the  coming  decade  and,  even  more  Im- 
pHjrtantly,  In  the  years  beyond,  manned  sys- 
tems will  offer  these  significant  advantages 
over  missiles: 

1.  Operational  capabilities:  Among  these 
are  an  unpredictable  flight  pattern;  a  supe- 
rior ability  to  carry  out  electronic  counter- 
measures  and  to  operate  foxing  devices  to 
foil  enemy  defenses;  an  enhtinced  versatility, 
notably  standoff  capability;  propulsion  sys- 
tems based  on  nuclear  fuel  or,  perhaps,  on 
fuel  cells;  and  an  enhanced  reliability  factor 
as  a  result  of  the  ability  to  Improvise  and  to 
make  repairs  In  flight. 

2.  Controlled  launch:  Manned  air  or  aero- 
space craft  can  be  launched  in  response  to  a 
low-grade  equivocal  warning  and  can  later 
be  recalled.  This  permits  a  significant  safety 
cushion  with  reference  to  imverlfled  warn- 
ings for  which  missiles  cannot  at  all  be 
launched,  but  which  should  require  a  con- 
trolled reaction  on  our  part. 

3.  Show  of  force:  Manned  systems  provide 
the  show  of  force  so  often  Important  In  de- 
terring a  jxjtentlal  enemy  military  move. 
This  role  is  automatically  denied  to  missiles. 
The  importance  of  the  show  of  force  in  main- 
taining the  general  peace  has  often  been 
demonstrated.  The  display  of  strength 
through  the  deployment  of  obvious  military 
power  has  a  psycho-political  value  which 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  from  missiles  burled 
deep  In  underground  silos.  The  rapid  re- 
sponse and  controlled  presence  of  a  squad- 
ron of  RS-70's.  for  example,  would  give  sig- 
nificantly observable  evidence  of  U.S.  Inten- 
sions to  safeguard  the  peace  In  a  threatened 
area. 

4.  Sustained  Information  gathering:  Mis- 
siles are  Incapable  of  reporting  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  their  strikes.  Manned 
systems  can  do  more  than  Just  report  their 
own  mission  achievements;  they  also  can 
supply  continuous  assessments  of  missile 
strikes,  target  damage,  shifting  of  mobile 
targets,  and  the  like.  The  side  with  such 
continuing  information  fights  with  clear 
vision,  the  other  side  flghts  blindfolded. 
Such  sustained  Information  gathering  can 
best  be  performed — and  In  most  Instances 
only  be  performed — by  manned  air  or  aero- 
space craft. 

5.  The  mix  factor  In  deterrence:  The 
variety  of  our  possible  choices  of  action  adds 
Immeasiu-ably  to  an  enemy's  complications 


in  preparing  respM^nses  to  otir  capabilities. 
The  "mix"  compounds  the  task  of  the  enemy. 
This  makes  deterrence  meaningful.  There 
are  many  uncertainties  and  unknown  fac- 
tors In  working  out  the  problems  of  offense 
versus  defense,  since  the  acid  test  Is — and 
only  Is — actual  war.  Hence  those  things 
which  complicate  the  enemy's  task  set  up 
cautionary  signals  for  him.  Those  things — 
such  as  complete  or  even  too  great  a  reliance 
on  missiles — which  simplify  this  problem, 
reduce  his  uncertainties  and  unknown  fac- 
tors. Such  slmpliflcatlon  may  tempt  the 
enemy  to  deliver  a  surprise  attack.  Above 
all,  the  "mix"  Is  slgnlflcant  In  the  load  factor 
which  It  places  on  a  potential  enemy's  de- 
fense structure.  The  Soviets  are  not  all 
powerful;  there  are  many  limitations  on 
what  they  can  do.  Every  time  we  force  an- 
other defensive  requirement  on  them.  It 
limits  their  capability  In  the  development 
of  qualitative  breakthroughs  In  offensive 
weapons. 

While  manned  systems  can  be  expected  to 
take  on  Increased  Importance  in  the  next 
decade  and  beyond,  there  are  three  areas 
that  seem  worthy  of  special  note.  These 
are: 

1.  Low  altitude  penetration  aircraft:  In- 
creasingly, it  would  seem  that  very  fast  and 
ultra-low-level  aircraft  will  have  high  sur- 
vivability In  face  of  enemy  defense  capabili- 
ties. Advances  now  on  the  horizon  In  ter- 
rain avoidance  equipment  suggest  that  low 
altitude  penetration  aircraft  wlU  have  very 
great  utility  In  unconventional,  limited,  and 
general  war  situations. 

2.  Carrier  aircraft:  Deployed  alrcraft- 
carrler-based  forces  appear  to  be  less  vulner- 
able to  surprise  attack,  particularly  to  bal- 
listic missiles.  Carrier-based  aircraft  will  in 
many  cases  be  more  efficient  than  land-based 
aircraft  because  of  the  geographic  considera- 
tions Involved.  In  fact,  carrier  aircraft  may 
be  the  "door-opener"  for  land-based  aircraft 
In  an  area  In  which  It  Is  desirable  to  assist 
forces  friendly  to  the  United  States.  Addi- 
tionally, carrier-based  aircraft  can  put  up  a 
maximum  air  effort  Immediately  upon  ar- 
rival In  an  area.  This  latter  factor  can  be 
expected  to  have  Increased  Importance  in 
the  sublimated  challenges  with  which  we 
will  be  confronted  In  the  coming  years.  The 
contribution  of  carrier  task  forces  to  the 
"mix"  Is  likewise  important  since  there  Is 
much  evidence  to  suggest  that  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  Soviet  military  effort  Is  directed 
toward  countering  them. 

3.  Manned  "low  space"  and  spacecraft: 
The  X-15  rocket  research  aircraft  has  flown 
at  314,750  feet.  Manned  aerospace  or  "low 
space"  craft  will  be  operational  at  altitudes 
well  in  excess  of  this  figure  In  the  next  10 
years.  Such  craft  wlU  possess  obvious  attack 
capabilities.  Equally  Important  will  be  the 
Intelligence  capabilities  which  will  fiow  from 
the  operation  of  manned  low  space  craft. 

In  the  1960's  and  1970's,  the  outer  space 
environment  offers  Intriguing  new  possibil- 
ities for  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  peace. 
Manned  systems  In  space  have  the  potential 
for  controlling  the  communications  utility 
and  the  military  threat  of  attack  from  space. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  United  States  might 
well  preclude  a  trouble-lncltlng  nation  frcHn 
effective  functioning  on  earth  and  from  con- 
ducting operations  In  and  from  space. 

The  military  exploitation  of  space  will 
require  large  expenditures  and  much  vision. 
Most  of  all  It  will  require  the  abandonment 
of  the  naive  belief  that  we  can  treat  space 
as  a  peaceful  arena  while  the  Soviet  Union 
actively  pursues  a  course  In  which  the  scien- 
tific side  of  space  Is  merely  Incidental  to  the 
military. 

STTMMABT 

Whether  one  envisions  manned  systems 
operating  at  very  low  levels,  at  high  alti- 
tudes. In  low  space,  or  well  out  In  si>ace, 
present  and  projected  technological  advances 
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indicate  that  manned  systems  are  not  obso- 
lescent. Rather  they  will  assume  new  and 
higher  roles  In  the  makeup  of  a  credible 
strategic  deterrent,  and  In  winning  and  ren- 
dering harmless  limited  or  unconventional 

The  creative,  competitive  thrust  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  offers  us  sig- 
nificant advantages  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  material  for  advanced 
manned  systems.  The  American  heritage  of 
drlve-to-wln  offers  equally  great  advantages 
in  the  area  of  human  resources.  These  fac- 
tors do  not  guarantee  sucjeess.  They  do  offer 
the  potential— Lf  we  have  the  will  to  develop 
and  employ  them — for  victory. 

Our  present  policies  with  reference  to  re- 
search for  and  development  of  manned  weap- 
ons systems  will— If  continued— Jeopardize 
the  future  security  of  the  Nation  to  an  Ir- 
retrievable degree.  Equally  dangeroxis  for 
the  future  Is  the  temptation  held  out  to  the 
Soviets  to  play  the  game  of  strategic  black- 
mall,  or.  worse,  the  temptation  to  gamble  on 
a  first  strike  against  America. 


SOMETHING  ROTTEN— PART  HI 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
lived  in  an  area  which  had  upward  to 
400.000  people  and  there  was  only  one 
television  station,  I  would  think  one  of 
two  things.     Either  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  economy  of  the  area  and  it  is  not 
able  to  support  more  stations  or  there  is 
something  rotten.    In  the  case  of  Austin. 
Tex.,  the  record  pretty  clearly  indicates 
that  the  former  is  not  the  case.     In  fact, 
the  records  show  that  there  has  been  a 
significant  interest  shown  in  establish- 
ing another  station  but  the  one-station 
monopoly  has  persisted.     Is  there  really 
something  rotten?     Has  political  influ- 
ence been  used  to  prevent  a  fair  hearing 
by   other    applicants   for    the   valuable 
television  franchise? 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  an- 
other fine  article  pinpoints  what  they 
refer  to  as  a  "touchy"  issue.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  a  lot  more  than  "touchy"  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
do  some  explaining  to  set  the  record 
straight,  if  he  can,  or  let  us  continue  to 
believe  that  monopolies  are  bad  for  peo- 
ple unless  you  are  a  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and,  even  more  prefer- 
able, a  President. 

Texas  has  only  five  cities  which  are 
larger  in  population  than  Austin.  As- 
suming that  the  television  marketing 
area  is  only  the  10th  Congressional  Dis 
trict,  and  it  most  surely  is  more,  there 
are  well  over  350,000  people  in  the  dis 
trict  and  according  to  the  census,  over  80 
percent  of  the  homes  have  television  sets. 
Pretty  good  for  a  monopoly.  I  live  in  a 
rather  densely  populated,  small  State  by 
comparison  to  Texas.  All  things  being 
equal,  I  would  think  a  monopoly  would 
be  much  more  valuable  in  a  large 
sprawling  State  with  few  overlapping 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  we  have  in 
Ohio.    Of  course  it  is  a  good  thing  and 
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I  can  well  see  why  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal is  cautious  in  referring  to  this  as  a 
"touchy"  issue. 

The  article  follows : 
[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Mar.   24. 

1964] 
Johnson  and  the  FCC:  Agkncy  Curb  on 
RIVAL  OF  Wife's  TV  Station  Spotlights 
TOTTCHY  Issue — Some  Cable  TV  Blacked 
Out  in  Austin — FCC  Concerned  by  Rela- 
tion TO  Presidency — Rxilings  Could  Af- 
fect Fortune 

(By  Louis  M.  Kohlmeler) 
Washington. — Since  Lyndon  Johnson  en- 
tered the  White  House,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications    Commission     has     been     silently 
squirming. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  rules  as  President  above 
the  Commissioners,  while  the  Commission- 
ers must  rule  above  the  multl-miiUon-doUar 
Johnson  family  broadcasting  ventures.  No 
matter  how  carefully  they  move,  no  matter 
how  virtuous  their  motives,  they  miost  make 
decisions  that  will  affect  that  wealth,  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably. 

In  the  brief  time  since  Mr.  Johnson  became 
Chief  ExecuUve,  and  without  hearing  from 
him  on  the  matter,  the  FCC  has  already  made 
one  ruling  that  protects  the  monopoly  tele- 
vision station  In  Austin,  Tex.— the  Johnson- 
owned  KTBC-TV— against  the  full  force  of 
an  Infant  competitive  challenge. 

The  challenger  Is  a  far  smaller  company, 
TV  Cable  of  Austin,  Inc..  which  has  begiin  to 
"pipe  In"  out-of-town  television  shows.  An 
Austin  household  wUllng  to  pay  $4.95  a 
month  can  now  see  programs  relayed  from 
the  San  Antonio  TV  stations. 
issue  heating  up 
Some  shows,  but  not  all.  For  the  FCC, 
pursuing  a  policy  which  It  says  Is  designed 
to  protect  local  television  broadcast  stations 
from  competition  by  such  enterprises,  is  ex- 
plicitly requiring  that  many  of  these  out-of- 
town  programs  be  blacked  out.  TV  Cable 
of  Austin,  still  hopeful  of  becoming  profit- 
able Itself,  is  now  seeking  a  reversal:  the 
Issue  remains  alive  before  the  FCC  and  Is 
heating  up. 

The  Commissioners  are  well  aware  that 
this  is  only  the  first  of  a  number  of  problems 
concerning  the  broadcasting  enterprises  of 
the  Presidential  family  which  are  likely  to 
come  before  them.  Next  year,  for  Instance, 
licenses  of  the  Austin  television  and  AM 
and  FM  radio  stations  will  come  up  for  nor- 
mally routine  renewal. 

The  Commissioners  know  FCC  Is  an  in- 
dependent agency.  They  also  know  that  in 
practical  terms  it  can  never  completely  es- 
cape the  orbit  of  Presidential  power.  The 
agency's  budget  (rising  to  $16.4  million  for 
fiscal  year  1965)  clears  through  the  White 
•BIKise.  Its  Chairman.  35-year-old  William 
Henry,  serves  as  such  only  at  Presidential 
pleasure.  No  Commissioner  can  serve  be- 
yond his  present  term  unless  the  President 
reappoints  him. 

Commissioner  Frederick  Ford  knows  his 
term  expires  this  June.  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert Bartley,  nephew  of  the  late  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  and  longtime  friend  of  Lyndon  John- 
son, knows  his  expires  the  next  June.  A 
majority  of  the  Commission  will  be  up  for 
reappointment  or  retirement  by  1968. 
the  trusteeship 


The  discomfort  at  FCC  has  not  been  per- 
ceptibly diminished  by  the  fact  that  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  almost  Immediately  after  en- 
tering the  White  House,  placed  the  family 
broadcasting  stock  under  the  trusteeship  of 
two  old  Texas  friends  of  her  husband,  A.  W. 
Moursund  and  J.  W.  Bullion,  for  so  long 
as  Mr.  Johnson  retains  Federal  office. 

"That  means  nothing,"  remarks  a  Repub- 
lican Commissioner.  "The  Johnson's  retain 
beneficial  interest — and  they'U  get  the  man- 


agement of  the  stations  back  when  Lyndon 
leaves  office." 

Says  a  Democratic  member  of  the  FCC: 
"Of  covirse,  every  Commissioner  and  every 
member  of  the  staff  is  aware"  of  the  Presi- 
dential family's  financial  Interest  In  the 
Austin  stations.  He  terms  Mrs.  Johnson's 
trvLsteeshlp  of  the  stock  "a  half-way  measure 
that  does  not  divorce  the  family  from  the 
stations." 

In  practice,  the  Johnsons  have  not  per- 
mitted the  trusteeship  to  insulate  them  from 
contact  with  top  executives  of  the  famUy 
broadcasting  company— formerly  known  as 
L  B  J  Co  .  now  as  Texas  Broadcasting  Co. 
Its  president,  J.  C.  Kellan,  has  made  trips 
from  Austin  to  the  White  House,  on  at  least 
two  recent  consecutive  weekends.  There  Is 
no  Indication  whether  business  was  dis- 
cussed with  this  old  associate:  his  only  pub- 
licized move  was  to  go  to  church  with  the 
Johnsons.  Officials  at  FCC  are  quite  ready 
to  assume  the  Johnsons  are  scrupulously 
avoiding  company  management  decisions — 
yet  this  does  not  relieve  their  concern  in  the 
least. 

COMMISSIONERS'  KNOWLEDGE 

What  bothers  the  Commissioners  Is  that 
there  Is  no  way  they  can  blank  out  their 
ovm  knowledge  that  the  Johnson  fortune, 
under  trusteeship,  remains  the  Johnson  for- 
tune—and that  there  is  no  way  they  can 
avoid  acting  In  the  light  of  that  knowledge. 
The  situation  seems  unique;  officials  are 
unable  to  recall  that  any  other  Presidential 
family  has  had  its  wealth  concentrated  in  a 
Government-regulated  Industry  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  regulators. 

Senator  Kennedy,  before  he  was  sworn  In 
as  President,  disposed  of  all  his  personally 
held  corporate  stocks  and  bonds  and  put  this 
money — plus  all  additional  funds  that  ac- 
crued while  he  was  In  office — Into  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  bonds.  General  Eisen- 
hower's holdings  of  corporate  securities  were 
placed  in  trust  under  a  New  York  Investment 
banker.  Just  before  he  became  President.  By 
terms  of  the  trust,  Mr.  Eisenhower  did  not 
know  how  the  funds  were  managed  or  In 
what  securities  they  were  reinvested.  Per- 
haps more  Important,  subordinate  Federal 
officials  never  knew  what  companies  were 
represented  in  the  portfolio. 

One  Commissioner  says  that  since  Mr. 
Johnson  became  President  he  has  "been 
afraid"  to  ask  to  see  the  agency's  own  files 
on  the  Johnson  broadcasting  business,  figur- 
ing somebody  would  think  he  was  preparing 
to  do  favors.  Yet  failure  to  consult  the  files 
limits  his  Information  and  could  Influence 
his  Judgment  on  matters  affecting  the  John- 
son  fortune.  This  Commissioner  declares  he 
was  "amazed"  that  the  family  retained,  after 
reaching  the  White  House,  its  clearly  visible 
Interest  In  a  business  so  heavily  dependent 
upon  Federal  regulation. 

Against  this  background,  there  is  concern 
within  the  FCC  about  the  new  competitive 
challenge  to  the  Johnson  television  station, 
and  about  the  agency's  own  current  posture 
restricting  the  effectiveness  of  this  Incipient 
competition. 

It  was  last  October  that  the  little  chal- 
lenger. TV  Cable  of  Austin,  for  the  first  time 
offered  those  in  Austin  who  wanted  to  pay  for 
It  a  choice  of  television  programs  beyond  the 
fare  offered  by  Austin's  solitary  station.  TV 
Cable  had  erected  a  "community  antenna" 
tower  on  a  mountalntop  about  30  miles 
south  of  town,  to  pick  up  telecasts  from  aU 
four  television  stations  In  San  Antonio.  It 
beams  these  shows  on  to  Austin  pickup 
points  via  microwave,  and  from  there  they 
move  through  house-to-house  cables  for 
delivery  to  subscribers'  sets. 
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ONE    SHOW    AT    A   TIME 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  pay  $4.95  a 
month  when  broadcasts  of  the  Johnson  sta- 
tion In  Avistln  could  be  tuned  in  free?    The 


local  KTBC-TV  is  affiliated  with  all  three  net- 
works, but  can  of  course  air  only  one  show  at 
a  time.  It  records  many  network  programs 
on  tape  and  airs  them  later.  So  Its  delay 
should  be  TV  Cable's  golden  opportunity: 
TV  Cable  has  technical  capacity  for  Imme- 
diate relay  of  all  network  shows  simultane- 
ously from  San  Antonio,  where  CBS,  NBC, 
and  ABC  each  has  an  outlet  station. 

That  It's  not  working  that  way  In  practice 
is  due  to  PCC's  Insistence  that  TV  Cable 
"black  out"  precisely  the  San  Antonio  shows 
which  the  Austin  station  holds  up.  TV  Cable 
Is  forbidden  to  relay  these  from  San  Antonio 
to  its  customers  prior  to  the  time  the  John- 
son station  gets  around  to  televising  them, 
unless  KTBC-TV  holds  them  up  for  more 
than  15  days:  it  must  also  wait  for  at  least 
15  days  afterward.  To  facilitate  compliance, 
the  Johnson  station  has  been  sending  its 
program  schedule  to  TV  Cable  In  advance, 
the  FCC  has  been  assured  by  Mr.  Kellam, 
the  Johnson  firm's  president. 

Receipt  of  the  latest  KTBC-TV  weekly 
schedule,  for  Instance,  eliminated  the  Lucy 
show  from  yesterday's  offerings  by  TV  Cable 
according  to  its  officials.  Today  the  Richard 
Boone  show  and  Combat  will  be  numbered 
among  the  casualties,  and  tomorrow  Ben 
Casey  will  vanish  Into  the  blackout. 

TV  Cable  of  Austin,  which  foresees  a  po- 
tential market  of  50,000  subscribers  and 
declares  it  needs  at  least  3,600  to  break  even, 
reports  it  has  so  far  signed  up  about  2,200. 
Recruiting  of  new  customers  has  slowed  up 
some,  executive  declare,  and  some  clients  are 
dropping  out.  TV  Cable  contends  the  FCC 
is  crippling  Its  capacity  to  compete,  grow 
and  survive. 

And  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  rival  community-antenna  enterprise  named 
Capital  Cable  Co.  has  also  started  up  in 
Austin  and  has  managed  to  free  Itself  from 
the  FCC's  blackout  rules — by  turning  to  a 
transmission  system  which  escapes  the 
Agency's  Jurisdiction. 

Since  It  launched  service  in  December, 
Capital  Cable  has  won  some  600  paid  sub- 
scribers, and  it  Is  winning  more  as  it  extends 
Its  distribution  lines.  Interestingly,  the 
Johnson  Broadcasting  Co.  was  granted  an 
option  right  to  acquire  half  ownership  of 
this  second  new  entry.  Surprisingly,  the 
Johnson  firm  paid  nothing  for  this  option, 
according  to  officials  of  the  company  which 
granted  It. 

loevinger's  position 

On  December  13.  Just  3  weeks  after  Lyn- 
don Johnson  became  President,  FCC  formally 
rejected  a  request  from  TV  Cable  that  the 
Government  relax  its  blackout  rules  to  per- 
mit freer  competition.  The  only  dissent 
came  from  Commissioner  Lee  Loevinger,  for- 
merly antitrust  chief  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Curbs  should  not  be  placed  on  bvislness 
enterprises.  Commissioner  Loevinger  argued, 
"unless  and  until  some  need  has  been  estab- 
lished that  is  related  to  the  public  Interest. 
In  the  absence  of  any  evidence,  the  presump- 
tion should  be  In  favor  of  free  and  com- 
petitively untrammelled  enterprise."  And, 
he  noted,  the  Johnson  company  had  offered 
no  evidence  whatever  that  it  has  need  for 
protection. 

TV  Cable  has  asked  FCC  to  reconsider  and 
reverse  its  position;  the  Agency  is  expected 
to  hand  down  a  verdict  soon. 

Stakes  are  high;  one  of  the  lawyers  In- 
volved In  the  fight  estimates  that  if  one  firm 
wins  the  full  potential  community-antenna 
market  in  Austin — whether  that  winner  be 
TV  Cable  or  Capital  Cable — it  will  be  worth 
$10  million.  Tempers  are  high,  too;  charges 
of  ex  parte  back-door  attempts  to  influence 
the  FCC.  and  countercharges  of  a  smear  on 
highly  respected  persons  are  appearing  in 
briefs  filed  with  the  Agency.  Back  of  all 
this  is  an  intriguing  and  intricate  history. 

The  story  must  go  all  the  way  back  to  1957. 
when  a  nimiber  of  firms  began  applying  to 


the  Austin  City  Council  for  a  franchise  to 
supply  townsfolk  with  community-antenna 
television.  They  figured  the  size  of  the 
audience,  its  appetite  whetted  by  depend- 
ence upon  a  single  local  station,  made  Austin 
one  of  the  most  promising  markets  In  the 
Nation  for  delivery  of  out-of-town  TV 
programs. 

Among  those  scrambling  for  the  franchise 
was  Midwest  Video  Co.,  headquartered  In 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  It  was  already  an  experi- 
enced community-antenna  operator,  with 
systems  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Missis- 
sippi towns. 

Another  applicant  lacked  experience  in 
this  new  field  of  cable-delivery  TV.  though 
it  had  other  sources  of  strength.  This  was 
none  other  than  the  Johnson's  local  broad- 
casting company. 

united  front 

Quickly,  however,  these  two  Joined  hands 
and  proclaimed  a  united  front  against  other 
applicants.  Replacing  their  separate  bids,  a 
new  outfit.  Capital  Cable,  wajs  created  to 
seek  the  franchise.  What  had  brought  the 
two  together? 

According  to  Midwest's  president,  C.  Ham- 
ilton Moses,  it  was  done  "at  the  suggestion 
of  the  mayor  and  some  prominent  citizens." 
The  mayor  was  Tom  Miller,  since  deceased; 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
so  firm  a  political  ally  that  he  later  at- 
tended the  1960  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention as  a  delegate  backing  the  Senator's 
attempt  to  win  presidential  nomination. 

As  a  business  arrangement,  terms  of  the 
pact — described  by  Midwest  Video  officials — 
may  seem  remarkably  favorable  to  the  John- 
son broadcasting  company.  Without  paying 
a  cent,  the  Johnson  concern  was  given  an 
option  to  acquire  50  percent  ownership  of 
the  new  Capital  Cable  Co.,  at  any  time  up  to 
3  years  after  receipt  of  a  franchise  from  the 
Austin  City  Council.  (This  deadline  now 
works  out  to  be  January  1966.)  Meanwhile 
Midwest  foots  all  the  bills;  officials  say  Capi- 
tal Cable  Is  already  committed  to  an  outlay 
of  $780,000.  The  agreement  even  specified 
the  Johnson  company  was  to  be  paid  for  use 
of  its  television  tower,  upon  which  Capital 
would  erect  an  antenna  to  pick  up  the  out- 
of-town  broadcasts.  (This  now  works  out  to 
be  $1,000  a  month.) 

The  terms  have  this  significance:  If  the 
Capital  Cable  venture  seems  to  be  headed 
toward  failure  at  the  option  deadline,  the 
Johnson  company  can  let  it  lapse  and  Mid- 
west will  have  taken  all  the  risks  and  be 
left  with  all  the  losses.  If  Capital  seems 
headed  toward  success,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Johnson  company  can  exercise  its  option 
and  claim  half  the  profits  thenceforward. 
For  that  right,  It  will  then  be  obliged  to  pay 
up  its  half  of  the  outlays  which  Midwest  Is 
making.  If  the  venture  Is  booming,  of 
course,  this  might  be  much  less  than  market 
value  of  Capital  Cable's  stock  at  that  time. 

Midwest  controls  Capital  Cable  until  the 
Johnson  firm  exercises  its  option,  but  there- 
after it  can  lose  working  control.  Then  Mid- 
west will  name  Jxist  three  of  Capital's  direc- 
tors; the  Johnson  concern  will  name  three— 
and  the  balance  of  power  will  rest  with  a 
seventh  director  installed  by  the  mayor  of 
Austin. 

Midwest,  when  It  entered  into  this  1957 
pact,  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  community- 
antenna  television  going  in  Austin.  But  the 
Johnson  broadcasting  concern,  though  it  had 
obtained  potential  participation,  perhaps 
still  had  little  reason  to  wish  for  the  Intru- 
sion to  come  quickly,  since  it  was  already 
operating  In  Austin  and  in  the  meantime 
would  continue  to  have  the  market  to  Itself. 
In  any  case,  the  decision  was  In  the  hands 
of  the  Austin  City  Council,  and  certainly  It 
felt  no  sense  of  urgency.  It  sat  on  the  fran- 
chise application  for  more  than  5  years. 

Yet  pressure  from  other  applicants  gradu- 
ally built  up:  one  group  seeking  the  fran- 


chise (futllely,  as  It  turned  out)  Included  a 
newspaper  executive  who  knew  how  to  stir 
Austin  voters  on  the  Issue  of  their  limited  TV 
diet.  Finally,  on  January  28  of  last  year, 
the  council  handed  Its  franchise  to  Capital 
Cable,  overlooking  other  contenders  This 
was  a  stormy  session  in  a  crowded  chamber; 
reporters  present  noted  heckling  and  booing 
when  the  decision  was  announced. 
statements  by  officials 

Evidently,  there  was  some  local  feeling  that 
the  Johnson  dominance  in  Austin  television 
was  not  being  decisively  ended.  On  February 
6,  statements  denying  that  the  council  was 
fostering  TV  monopoly  were  issued  by  the 
Incumbent  mayor,  Lester  Palmer,  and  by 
other  city  officials.  On  that  same  day,  the 
council  Issued  a  second,  competitive  com- 
munity-antenna franchise. 

This  second  grant  went  to  TV  Cable  of 
Austin — in  which  the  Johnson  firm  held  no 
Interest.  TV  Cable  is  headed  by  John  Camp- 
bell, former  owner  of  a  small  community- 
antenna  system  at  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.;  It  has 
obtained  financial  backing  from  a  New 
Orleans  broadcasting  group  and  from  several 
Washington  attorneys  who  specialize  In 
broadcasting  law. 

So  TV  Cable  and  Capital  Cable  seemed  set 
to  begin  their  race  to  bring  television  com- 
petition to  Austin — but  at  this  point  they 
encountered  another  governmental  hurdle,  at 
the  national  level.  During  February  1963, 
both  filed  applications  with  the  FCC  in 
Washington.  The  necessity  of  their  doing 
so  Is  In  itself  a  twisting  tale. 

Actually.  Congress  has  never  granted  the 
FCC  specific  authority  to  regulate  commu- 
nity-antenna systems.  And  the  agency  orig- 
inally had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  When 
these  systems  first  began  appearing  on  the 
American  scene,  It  was  to  bring  television  to 
towns  with  no  stations  of  their  own  and 
beyond  the  normal  reception  range  of  trans- 
mitters In  other  cities.  Folk  in  Cumberland, 
Md.,  for  example,  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  TV  station;  now  about  16,000  sub- 
scribe to  a  community-antenna  service  which 
brings  in  telecasts  from  Washington  and 
other  cities. 

But  FCC  sentiment  swung  to  doubt  and 
alarm  as  community-antenna  promoters 
seemed  ready  to  Intrude  Into  towns  which 
did  have  a  TV  station  or  could  have  one. 
The  fear  expressed  was  that  a  marginal  sta- 
tion in  a  small  town  might  not  survive  the 
competition,  and  that  Its  disappearance 
would  Infringe  the  "public  Interest." 

CALIFORNIA    EXAMPLE 

Prize  example  cited:  Santa  Maria,  Calif.. 
to  which  the  FCC  long  ago  allocated  a  station 
that  only  now  Is  getting  airborne.  A  com- 
munity-antenna firm  proposed  to  bring  in 
the  programs  of  all  seven  Los  Angeles  sta- 
tions to  communities  near  Santa  Maria. 
Whatever  the  yearnings  of  the  local  citizenry 
may  be.  the  FCC  is  convinced  the  embryo  of 
the  Santa  Maria  station  must  be  protected 
against  uncontrolled  competition  from  Loa 
Angeles. 

To  enforce  its  convictions,  the  agency's 
obvious  recourse  is  to  ask  Congress  for  au- 
thority over  community-antenna  systems. 
And  in  fact  it  Is  trying  to  stir  6upi>ort  for 
such  legislation;  U  a  bill  Is  Introduced,  and 
passed,  and  signed  by  the  President,  then 
FCC  will  have  clear  legal  authority.  Lacking 
that,  it  is  now  using  a  power  which  Congress 
granted  for  quite  different  purposes.  This 
is  the  authority  to  regulate  transmission  of 
microwave  beams,  on  wavelengths  allocated 
for  communications  use  by  all  sorts  of  busi- 
nesses. 

Both  TV  Cable  and  Capital  Cable,  like  most 
community-antenna  firms,  wanted  to  use 
microwave  beams — to  relay  the  out-of-town 
television  shows  from  their  receiving  anten- 
nas at  some  distance  from  the  city  to  other 
antennas  located  within  the  city.  (From  the 
central  points,  the  shows  would  then  move 
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on  to  subscribers  by  cables  strung  along 
the  phone  company's  poles.)  The  FCC  had 
no  formal  rule  forbidding  or  regvUatlng  this, 
and  still  has  Issued  none.  But  Just  2  months 
before  it  received  the  Austin  microwave  ap- 
plications, it  had  promulgated  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking. 

So  when  TV  Cable  and  Capital  Cable  came 
to  the  FCC  seeking  microwave  permits,  the 
agency  made  it  clear  that  the  right  to  use 
such  relay  beams  to  Austin  would  be  granted 
to  each  only  if  it  voluntarily  agreed  to  a 
blackout  provision  protecting  the  local 
Johnson  television  station. 

APPLICATION  STALLED 

Eager  to  start  operating,  TV  Cable  origi- 
nally agreed  to  this  sharp  restriction.  Never- 
theless, its  microwave  application  filed  In 
February  was  stalled  at  the  FCC  until  last 
July.  Why  so  slow?  Now  in  FCC's  own  file 
Is  an  allegation  by  TV  Cable's  Washington 
lawyer.  John  P.  Cole,  Jr  .  stating  that  he  was 
told  by  a  member  of  the  agency's  staff  that 
"orders  from  the  top  had  been  received  to 
the  eject  that  the  (TV  Cable)  application 
was  to  be  acted  on  simultaneously  with"  the 
similar  microwave  request  by  its  competitor. 
Capital  Cable.  And  Capital  Cable  was  balk- 
ing at  the  voluntary  restriction. 

Capital  Cable,  be  it  remembered,  was 
linked  to  the  Johnson  television  operation  in 
AusUn  by  option  rights,  but  since  these  had 
not  been  exercised  it  was  still  wholly  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Midwest  Video  in  Little  Rock. 
Midwest,  having  been  so  badly  disappointed 
In  Its  1957  expectation  that  Its  alliance  with 
the  Johnson  broadcasting  empire  would  as- 
sure quick  entry  into  Austin,  was  by  1963 
in  no  mood  to  accept  curbs  on  Capital's  com- 
munity-antenna competition  with  the  John- 
son TV  sUtlon.  Capital  Cable  refused  to 
accept  the  FCC's  proposed  rule;  in  conse- 
quence the  agency  informed  the  company  In 
July  that  It  was  getting  no  permit  for  a 
microwave  relay  beam.  And  it  never  has 
received  one. 

Instead.  Capital  has  laid  a  cable  to  the  city 
from  its  receiving  antenna  (which  it  has 
placed,  as  agreed  upon,  atop  the  1,280- foot 
Johnson  TV  tower  on  Mount  Larson).  This 
and  other  reenglneerlng  required  to  elimi- 
nate use  of  microwave — and  thus  escape  PCC 
JurisdicUon— added  tlOO,<X)0  to  the  com- 
pany's coets.  according  to  company  officials, 
and  delayed  starting  of  service.  Capital  Ca- 
ble finally  began  operating  last  December,  a 
couple  of  months  behind  TV  Cable.  With 
fewer  subscribers  as  yet.  Capital  has  been 
pushing  hard  to  catch  up  and  pass,  with  its 
newspaper  ads  hanunering  the  theme  of  free- 
dom from  blackouts.  "Total  television 
•  •  •  no  delays,  no  rebroadcast"  they  pro- 
claim. "Television  programs  at  the  time  they 
are  broadcast  direct  from  network  stations." 
TV  cable's  ads 

These  are  claims  which  TV  Cable  cannot 
make,  of  course.  Instead.  TV  Cable  has  been 
appealing  to  what  President  CampbeU  de- 
scribes as  tremendous  resentment  against 
the  Johnson  broadcasting  monopoly.  Its 
ads  have  featured  the  theme  that  there  are 
no  options  for  stock.  In  recent  days,  this 
pitch  has  been  softened,  with  current  ad- 
vertising more  subtly  plugging  your  Inde- 
pendent cable  company. 

Beyond  that,  TV  Cable  is  still  trying  to  con- 
vince the  FCC  It  should  be  granted  a  waiver 
from  the  blackout  rule,  arguing  this  should 
not  be  enforced  against  only  one  Austin  com- 
munity-antenna system  now  that  its  com- 
petitor Is  escaping.  And  it  contends  the 
Johnson  station  needs  no  protection  any- 
how. Though  the  plea  was  rejected  in  De- 
cember, the  firm  has  renewed  It,  producing 
new  evidence  that  the  Commission  has  been 
subjected  to  ex  parte  contracts,  outside  nor- 
mal and  formal  channels. 

One  bit  of  evidence:  A  letter  to  PCC  Chair- 
man Henry  from  G.  R.  Morrell,  vice  president 
of  Capital  Cable  and  general  manager  of  Mld- 
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wjest  Video,  which  recalls  Mr.  Morrell  "had 
tiie  pleasure  of  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  you"  concerning  the  competitive 
C()ntest.  and  which  warns  Chairman  Henry  of 
ei  forts  that  "can  only  be  considered  a  smear 
oa  highly  respected  persons." 

Mr.  Morrell  confirms  he  wrote  this  letter; 
aid  that  by  highly  respected  persons  he 
meant  the  Johnsons,  that  by  smear  he 
n  leant  to  Include  TV  Cable's  emphasis  of  the 
Jjhnson  company's  option  to  take  half 
ownership  of  Capital  Cable.  He  vehemently 
declares  the  Johnson  option  agreement  was 
a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction  which 
c  irried  with  it  no  favorable  treatment  either 
li  I  Austin  or  Washington. 

"We  have  never  attempted  to  cover  up.  or 
cish  in  on  any  influence."  says  Mr.  Morrell. 
Capital  Cable  argues  that  since  It  escaped  the 
FCC  blackout  rule  only  by  a  difficult  shift 
t)  all-cable  transmission,  it  would  be  unfair 
ojmpetltion  If  TV  Cable  were  now  permitted 
t)  end  the  blackout  while  still  using  mlcro- 
viave  beams. 

rCC'S   CONCERN 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the  FCC's 
primary  concern  has  been  not  to  create 
e  ther  free  or  equal  competition  between  the 
tjwo  commvmlty-antenna  systems  but  to 
pilace  obstacles  in  the  way  of  both  Invaders. 
The  agency's  general  policy  of  protecting 
Ifccal  telecasters  against  plped-ln  programs 
ftom  other  cities  was  specifically  applied 
to  Austin  with  the  consequence  that  both 
■W  Cable  and  Capital  Cable  have  been  hand- 
icapped— In  different  ways — as  they  sought 
tp  compete  with  the  prosperous  Johnson 
television  station. 

I  Before  making  Its  December  decision 
iJgainst  TV  Cable,  the  FCC  sent  three  letters 
OK  inquiry  to  the  Johnson  concern,  though 
dmclally  the  L.B.J.  Co.  was  never  a  party 
tp  the  proceeding. 
I  In  the  first  of  these.  PCC  Secretary  Ben 
P.  Waple  emphasized  the  Intent  of  agency 
piollcy  was  "to  protect  local  television  broad- 
qast  stations  from  competition"  by  commu- 
rilty-antenna  systems.  "In  order  to  preserve 
qontlnued  local  television  broadcast  serv- 
ices." But  FCC  told  the  Johnson  firm  that 
this  Austin  instance  "a  serious  question 
presented"  as  to  whether  the  protection 
as  Justified  and  needed. 
,  The  Johnson  company  was  invited  to  sup- 
ply facts — or.  at  least,  to  "state"  that  It 
•♦needed"  continued  governmental  restric- 
tions upon  TV  Cable  to  Insure  Its  own 
preservation. 

:  The  replies  of  the  L.B.J.  Co..  signed  by 
l^^sldent  Kellam,  avoided  offering  any  evl- 
4ence  that  the  Johnson  TV  station  required 
Qrovemment  protection  from  competition, 
fpr  its  survivEd  or  prosperity.  And  they  even 
^voided  stating  £iny  need.  The  company 
dald  it  had  "nothing  whatsoever  to  do"  with 
me  agency's  policy,  that  the  company  was 
'fnot  Insisting  on  anything."  TV  Cable's 
Ilea  for  relief.  Mr.  Kellam  said,  was  "a 
atter  to  be  resolved  between  that  com- 
any  and  the  PCC." 

In  answer  to  FCC  questions,  he  confirmed 

je  option  right  to  half-ownership  of  Capital 

able,  said  there  was  no  "present  intention" 

if  exercising  it-  and  provided  a  little  other 

iormatlon. 

Then,  In  Its  final  letter  to  the  PCC,  De- 
mber  9.  the  Johnson  company  did  offer  a 
lit  of  advice.  It  told  the  FCC  that  "the 
_tuatlon  in  Austin,  Tex.,  is  the  same  as  In 
ither  cities  where  community-antenna  sys- 
ems  operate."  So,  after  all.  the  Johnson 
jompany — though  still  officially  refraining 
jrom  becoming  a  visible  party  to  the  dls- 
]mte — did  have  a  request:  "Station  KTBC- 
"V  seeks  the  same  protection  afforded  to  all 
<ither  television  stations  similarly  situated." 
Pour  days  later,  the  Commissioners  ac- 
cepted that  view  of  the  affair,  by  a  vote  of 
d  to  1. 
In  rejecting  TV  Cable's  plea  to  escape  the 
blackout"  rule,   the  majority   argued  tliat 


"at  least  16"  other  commimity-antenna  out- 
fits around  the  country  have  accepted  this 
curb.  One  thing  the  Commissioners  did  not 
note  Is  that  in  a  number  of  such  cases  the 
obedience  to  PCC  wishes  is  currently  mean- 
ingless— because  the  town  Involved  has  no 
station.  Just  a  TV  chtmnel  allocation  which 
may  be  used  some  day. 

For  the  present,  such  a  community- 
antenna  firm  can  therefore  operate  without 
"blackouts"  and  build  Its  bvislness  without 
hindrance.  Towns  in  this  category,  accord- 
ing to  FCC  staff  men,  Include  Globe  and 
Paradise  Valley  in  Arizona;  Independence, 
Calexico,  Holdvllle.  and  Brawley  In  Califor- 
nia; Alpena.  Mich.;  Pendleton.  Oreg.;  Co- 
manche. Tex.;  and  Gallup.  N.  Mex. 

In  other  cases  community-antenna  plans 
have  Involved  audiences  currently  served  by 
telecast  stations,  of  course.  Among  these 
are  systems  projected  for  San  Angelo.  Tex.; 
Casper,  Wyo.;  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Tallahassee, 
FHa.  (which  Is  served  by  a  station  in  Thomas- 
ville.  Ga);  Wabash.  Ind.  (the  stations  con- 
cerned are  in  Port  Wayne);  and  Myrtle 
Beach.  S.C.  (the  stations  are  at  Wilmington. 
N.C.). 

If  the  Commissioners  reverse  their  deci- 
sion on  the  "blackout"  for  Austin's  TV  Cable, 
as  that  company  urges,  it  will  be  highly  un- 
us\xal.  Yet  they  could  find  themselves  equal- 
ly uncomfortable  If  they  do  not.  For  they 
appear  In  the  position  of  applying  to  a  highly 
lucrative  station,  which  has  made  no  claim 
of  vulnerability,  the  protection  of  a  proposed 
rulemaking  theoretically  Intended  to  ass\ire 
the  survival  of  marginal  stations  In  financial 
peril. 

And  that  strong  station  which  la  being 
shielded  from  free  oompetitlon  Is  one  which 
channels  profits  to  the  Presidential  family. 
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FURTHER  DESTRUCTION   OF  COAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker  it  appears 
very  Inconsistent  that  at  the  very  time 
the  administration  is  launching  its  anti- 
poverty  program,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  permitting  increased  oil  im- 
ports is  destroying  the  jobs  of  more  than 
2,000  American  coal  miners. 

In  this  connection.  I  submit  the  state- 
ment of  the  UMWA  president,  W.  A. 
Boyle,  which  was  made  March  22,  1964: 
Further  Destruction  of-  Coal  Employment 

Washington,  DC..  March  22. — President 
Johnson  is  permitting  the  destruction  of  his 
antipoverty  program  before  it  even  gets 
started.  W.  A.  Boyle.  International  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
charged  today. 

The  head  of  the  500,000-member  union  of 
coal  miners  and  allied  workers  accused  Mr. 
Johnson  of  preaching  Jobs  and  prosperity  for 
all  Americans  while  permitting  his  oil  czar. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  to 
practice  the  extermination  of  Jobs  In  the  al- 
ready destitute  and  poverty-stricken  Appa- 
lachian region. 

"President  Johnson.  In  an  unprecedented 
delegation  of  authority  has.  In  effect,  passed 
the  buck  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  oil  Industry  representatives  who  sur- 
round, advise,  and  counsel  him.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  damage  being  done  to  American 
coal  miners  and  their  families  by  the  flood 
of  residual  oU  being  dvmiped  Into  the  coun- 
try." the  coal  miners*  leader  charged. 


Udall.  on  March  6.  announced  an  increase 
of  23  million  barrels  annually  In  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  residual  (waste)  oil  that 
may  be  brought  into  east  coast  ports  of  the 
United  States  starting  April  1.  The  arbi- 
trary action  by  the  Interior  Secretary  was 
taken  without  prior  consultation  with  either 
the  coal  Industry  or  the  UMWA. 

UMWA  President  Boyle  emphasized  that  It 
was  Just  about  a  year  ago  that  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  during  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  men.  promised  the 
UMWA  and  the  coal  Industry  that  there 
would  be  no  further  increase  In  residual  oil 
Imports  allowed  without  giving  coal  Inter- 
ests an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

"President  Johnson  claims  he  is  following 
out  the  policies  of  his  predecessor  and  Udall 
is  well  aware  of  the  commitment  made  to  us 
by  Mr.  Kennedy."  Mr.  Boyle  said. 

"Udall's  heartless  and  coldblooded  action 
will  destroy  the  Jobs  of  more  than  another 
2,000  American  coal  miners  and  will  bring 
further  depression  to  Appalachia.  the  most 
poverty-stricken  area  in  America  today,"  Mr. 
Boyle  said. 

The  UMWA  executive  said  It  Is  Incompre- 
hensible to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  how  Mr.  Johnson  can  permit  such  a 
doublecross  of  American  working  people, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  whole  em- 
phasis of  his  administration  Is  supposed  to 
be  directed  at  elimination  of  poverty. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  nearly  300,000 
American  coal  miners  have  lost  their  Jobs 
since  1947  leaving  cancerous  pockets  of  pov- 
erty to  fester  In  formerly  prosperous  coal 
areas  throughout  the  Nation,"  Mr.  Boyle  said. 

He  noted  that  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz,  on  January  28,  reported  to  Mr. 
Johnson  that  288,000  coal  mining  Jobs  have 
been  destroyed  In  the  past  15  years.  This 
represents  a  70-percent  loss  of  Jobs  In  the 
American  coal  industry. 

"How  long  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  going  to  give  Upservlce  to  fighting 
unemployment  while  permitting  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  out  to  the  Inter- 
national oil  cartel?"  Mr.  Boyle  asked. 

Mr.  Boyle  said  the  time  has  come  for  Mr. 
Johnson  to  Inform  Udall  that  there  Is  "hvm- 
ger,  Joblessness,  and  privation  In  the  coal- 
fields of  America"  and  that  his  actions  are 
making  the  situation  worse. 

"This  is  the  second  time  In  about  a 
month."  Mr.  Boyle  said,  "that  Udall,  drunk 
with  arrogance  and  power,  has  given  a  slap 
In  the  face  to  Jobless  coal  miners  and  their 
hungry  wives  and  children."  Mr.  Boyle 
noted  that  Udall  recently  gave  his  blessing 
to  a  plan  to  destroy  more  coal  miners'  Jobs 
by  bringing  hydroelectric  power  Into  New 
York  City  from  Canada. 

"If  Mr.  Johnson  means  what  he  says — 
which  we  are  beginning  to  doubt — about 
fighting  poverty  In  America,  he  will  either 
have  to  make  Stewart  Udall  comply  with  an- 
nounced administration  policy  or  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  his  marching 
orders." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
been  fighting  to  restrict  Imports  of  foreign 
residual  (waste)  oil  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  reason  Is  simple:  Residual  oil 
is  a  waste  product  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  increased  profits  of  the  inter- 
national oil  cartel  and  to  the  detriment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  coal 
mine  s  and  their  families. 

In  addition  to  destroying  another  2,000 
coal  miners'  Jobs,  the  latest  action  by  Udall 
will  mean  a  loss  of  an  estimated  $10  million 
in  wages  to  the  hard-pressed  coal  areas  in 
which  these  men  work.  It  will  further  weak- 
en the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
by  cutting  off  royalty  payments  that  would 
otherwise  provide  medical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion and  pensions  to  coal  miners  and  their 
famlllefl. 


Mr.  Boyle  noted  that  the  total  residual  oU 
scheduled  to  be  Imported  In  the  next  12 
months  amounts  to  232  million  barrels. 

"This,"  Mr.  Boyle  said,  "will  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  56  mlUlon  tons  of  American  coal. 
This  represents  the  Jobs  of  22,000  American 
coal  miners  and  would,  In  addition,  destroy 
the  emplojmaent  of  approximately  11,000 
railroad  workers  who  would  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed to  haul  the  coal." 

Mr.  Boyle  noted  that  Secretary  Udall  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  Venezuela,  the  prin- 
cipal exporter  of  residual  oU  to  the  United 
States. 

"We  would  urge  Mr.  Johnson  to  send  Udall 
to  the  coal-producing  States  of  the  Appala- 
chian region."  Mr.  Boyle  said.  "Perhaps  he 
would  like  to  explain  personally  to  jobless 
coal  miners  and  their  wives  and  children  his 
policy  of  Job  destruction. 

"We  urge,  in  behalf  of  all  American  coal 
miners  and  their  families,  that  President 
Johnson  forthwith  direct  his  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  rescind  his  directive  Increasing 
residual  oil  Imports.  Unless  this  is  done.  Mr. 
Johnson  should  remove  Stewart  Udall  from 
office  and  name  to  the  post  someone  who 
wUl  not  engage  in  the  emasculation  of  the 
President's  announced  domestic  policies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  the  text  of 
a  telegram  from  W.  A.  Boyle,  interna- 
tional president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  with  a  copy 
to  President  Johnson,  and  the  text  of  a 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  Boyle  on  March 
22, 1964. 

The  telegram  follows: 

The  coal  miners  of  America  are  appalled 
and  alarmed  at  your  Intention  to  add  to  the 
poverty  In  the  Appalachian  region  by  In- 
creasing the  resldual-oU  import  quota*  by 
23  million  barrels.  This  Increase,  unjustified 
by  any  economic  logic,  strikes  coal  miners 
with  a  crushing  blow  to,  and  hopes  for.  Job 
and  Income  stability.  It  is  Inconceivable 
that  an  administration  which  declares  Its 
dedication  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty 
would  allow  an  action  which  brings  unem- 
ployment to  an  additional  2.000  coal  miners 
and  which  takes  over  $10  million  In  wages 
from  the  coal  miners  of  this  Nation.  We 
challenge  you  to  explain  to  those  Impover- 
ished people  in  Appalachia  why  you  are  will- 
ing to  fiu-ther  deprive  them  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  share  In  the  prosperity  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Boyle  statement  follows: 

President  Johnson  Is  permitting  the  de- 
struction of  his  antipoverty  program  be- 
fore It  has  gotten  underway.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  preaching  Jobs 
and  prosperity  for  political  purposes  while 
permitting  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
practice  the  extermination  of  more  Jobs  in 
the  already  destitute  and  poverty-stricken 
Appalachian  region. 

President  Johnson.  In  an  unprecedented 
delegation  of  authority,  has,  In  effect,  passed 
the  buck  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  oU  Industry  representatives  who  svir- 
round.  advise,  and  counsel  him,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  damage  being  done  to  American 
coal  miners  and  their  families  by  the  flood 
of  residual  oil  being  dumped  into  the  coun- 
try. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  notes  with  as- 
tonishment that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall.  on  March  5,  arbitrarily  annovmced 
an  Increase  of  23  million  barrels  annually  in 
the  maximum  amount  of  residual  (waste) 
oil  to  be  permitted  Into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries.  Despite  pledges  to 
the  contrary.  Udall's  action  was  taken  with- 
out prior  consultation  with  either  the  Amer- 
ican coal  industry  or  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America. 


The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
pledged  to  me.  personally,  leas  than  a  year 
ago,  that  the  administration  woiild  not  per- 
mit any  further  Increases  In  residual  oU 
Imports  without  giving  the  coal  Industry 
and  this  union  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

President  Johnson  claims  he  is  following 
out  the  policies  of  his  predecessor  and  Udall 
Is  well  aware  of  the  commitment  made  to 
us  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Udall's  heartless  and  coldblooded 
action  will  destroy  the  Jobs  of  another  2,000 
American  coal  miners  and  will  bring  further 
depression  to  Appalachia,  the  most  poverty 
stricken  area  in  America  today. 

This  doublecross  of  American  working 
people  is  incomprehensible  to  us.  especially 
at  this  time  when  the  whole  emphasis  of 
the  Johnson  administration  is  supposed  to 
be  directed  at  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  nearly  300.000 
American  coal  miners  have  lost  their  Jobs 
since  1947.  leaving  cancerous  pockets  of 
poverty  to  fester  In  formerly  prosperous  coal 
areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  was  Just  a  month  ago  that  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  at  Mr.  Johnson's  di- 
rection, reported  that  288.000  coal  mining 
Jobs  have  been  destroyed  in  the  psist  16 
years  In  America. 

How  long  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  going  to  give  Upservlce  to  fighting 
unemplojmaent  while  permitting  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  seU  out  to  the  Inter- 
national oil  cartel? 

The  time  has  come  for  the  President  to 
Inform  Secretary  Udall.  In  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  there  Is  hunger.  Joblessness,  and 
privation  In  the  coalfields  of  America  and 
that  his  actions  are  making  the  situation 
worse. 

This  Is  the  second  time  In  about  a  month 
that  Secretary  Udall,  dnmk  with  arrogance 
and  power,  has  given  a  slap  In  the  face  to 
Jobless  coal  miners  and  their  hungry  wlvea 
and  children.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Secretary  gave  his  blessing  to  a  proposal  to 
Import  Canadian  hydroelectric  power  into 
New  York  City  from  Labrador,  a  plan  that 
would  bring  still  further  unemployment  to 
our  coal  miners. 

If  President  Johnson  means  what  he  says — 
which  we  are  beginning  to  doubt — about 
fighting  poverty  In  America,  he  will  either 
have  Stewart  Udall  comply  with  administra- 
tion policy  or  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior his  marching  orders. 

Secretary  Udall's  latest  stab  tn  the  back  to 
hungry  coal  miners  not  only  would  destroy 
2,000  more  Jobs  but  would  bring  a  loss  of 
$10  million  annually  In  wages  to  coai  areas. 
It  would  further  weaken  the  UMWA  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund  by  cutting  off 
royalty  jjayments  that  otherwise  would  be 
used  to  provide  medical  care,  hospitalization 
and  pensions  to  coal  miners  and  their 
families. 

Under  Udall's  program  232  million  barrels 
of  residual  oil  will  be  permitted  Into  the 
United  States  in  the  next  12  months.  This 
will  be  the  equivalent  of  56  million  tons  of 
American  coal.  This  represents  the  Jobs  of 
22.000  American  coal  miners  and  would,  in 
addition,  destroy  the  employment  of  approxi- 
mately 11.000  railroad  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  employed  to  haul  coal. 

Mr.  Udall  recently  made  a  trip  to  Vene- 
zuela, the  principal  exporter  of  residual  oil 
to  the  United  States.  We  would  urge  Mr. 
Johnson  to  send  Mr.  Udall  to  the  coal-pro- 
ducing States  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
Perhaps  he  would  like  to  explain  personally 
to  Jobless  coal  miners  and  their  wives  and 
children  his  policy  of  job  destruction. 

We  urge.  In  behalf  of  all  .American  coal 
miners  and  their  families,  that  President 
Johnson  forthwith  direct  his  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  rescind  his  directive  increasing 
residual  oU  Imports.  Unless  this  Is  done.  ICr. 
Johnson   should    remove   Stewart   L.   Udall 
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from  office  and  name  to  the  post  someone 
who  will  not  engage  In  the  emasculation  of 
the  President's  announced  domestic  policies. 


REVENUE  MEASURES  IMPROPERLY 
IN  COTTON-WHEAT  BILL 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  being  requested 
for  the  so-called  wheat-cotton  bill.  I 
desire  to  put  this  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  consideration  of 
all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  requested  the  opportunity  to 
appeax  In  regard  to  the  special  order  re- 
quested for  HJl.  6196,  the  so-called  whe«t- 
ootton  bill,  because  of  my  great  concern  as 
to  the  manner  In  which  this  legislation  has 
been  handled.  In  my  view,  this  bill  Is  a 
revenue  measure  of  substantial  proportions. 
Using  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  own 
estimates,  he  will  tax  U5.  millers  and  ex- 
porters approximately  $500  mllUon  each  year 
of  the  program. 

Title  n,  section  202(16)  (p.  29  of  the 
bill)  amends  section  379(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  by  Inserting 
the  following  language: 

"(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  In 
effect  (1)  all  persons  engaged  in  the  process- 
ing of  wheat  Into  food  products  shall,  prior 
to  marketing  any  such  food  product  or  re- 
moving such  food  product  for  sale  or  con- 
sumption, acquire  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bxishels 
of  wheat  contained  in  such  product  and  (11) 
all  persons  exporting  wheat  shall,  prior  to 
such  export  acquire  export  marketing  cer- 
tificates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
so  exported."  (Pp.  29-30  of  H-R.  6196  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.) 

H.R.  6196,  as  reported  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  passed  by  the  House, 
contained  no  taxing  authority.  Title  11, 
which  contains  the  taxing  authority,  was 
added  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tiire  and  Forestry.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  revenue 
measures  In  the  other  body,  did  not  have  this 
bill  referred  to  it.  The  bill  has  now  been  re- 
turned to  the  House,  and  you  are  being  re- 
quested to  authorize  a  procedure  In  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  accept 
these  new  provisions  without  referral  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
procedure  being  requested  would  also  fore- 
close any  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  from  even  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl  should  his  Judgment  Indi- 
cate that  an  amendment  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

Article  I,  section  7  of  the  Constitution 
states  "All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills." 

In  my  opinion,  this  committee  is  being 
asked  to  cooperate  In  an  effort  to  obtain  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  waiver  of  Its 
precious  right  to  initiate  tax  legislation.  A 
nonrevenue  House  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
where  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  attached  significant  revenue 
raising  featvires.  The  House  is  now  being 
asked  to  accede  to  this  new  proposal  without 
even  having  Its  tax  conunlttee — the  House 


Ways  and  Means  Committee — consider  the 
matter.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  defend  Its  con- 
stitutional  prerogatives,   who    will    do   It? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  being 
i-equested  to  send  an  act  to  the  President  au- 
;horlzlng  the  raising  of  $500  million  of  rev- 
enue under  circumstances  in  which  neither 
xxiy  of  the  Congress  has  had  Its  tax  commlt- 
^es  consider.  This  Is  not  sound  legislative 
jrocedure.  It  could  be  considered  irrespon- 
iiible.  The  seriousness  of  the  legislative  situ- 
ition  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  tax 
proposals  contained  in  this  bill  are  extremely 
;ontrover8ial  and  raise  questions  not  only  of 
wisdom  but  also  of  constitutionality.  I  shall 
inake  specific  reference  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Is  a  processing  tax  levied  In  this  man- 
ner by  the  Federal  Government  constitution- 
al? 

2.  Is  a  tax  on  exports  constitutional? 

3.  Should  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
the  direct  power  of  taxation  with  wide  dis- 
cretion as  to  rates,  a  power  which  this  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  give  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

1.  Under  section  202(16)  every  U.S.  miller 
of  flour  would  be  required  to  pay  the  U.S. 
Government  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  for  the  privilege 
of  milling  and  selling  flour.  The  Secretary 
of  Agrictilture  has  estimated  this  assessment 
to  be  70  cents  per  bushel.  Approximately  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  milled  in  the 
United  States  for  consumption.  Using  the 
Secretary's  own  flgxires,  he  Is  therefore  being 
authorized  to  raise  approximately  $350  mil- 
lion worth  of  revenue.  The  committee  la 
familiar  with  the  landmark  case :  The  United 
States  V.  Butler,  et  al..  Receivers  of  Hoosac 
Mills  Corp.  (297  U.S.  Reports,  1).  In  this 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  a  Federal  processing  tax  was  not 
constitutional.  Now,  many  will  argue  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  wrong — today's  Su- 
preme Court  would  rule  differently.  This  is 
not  the  place  nor  the  time  for  that  particular 
debate,  but  the  situation  does  suggest  strong- 
ly that  the  least  Congress  should  do  before 
passing  the  type  of  tax  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  past  has  declared  unconstitu- 
tional would  be  to  have  its  tax  committee 
consider  the  matter. 

2.  Section  202(16)  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  export  U.S.  wheat  to  pay 
a  tax  to  the  U.S.  Government  at  an  amovmt 
which  he  determines.  He  estimates  that 
amount  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  Our  wheat 
exports  could  run  as  high  as  800  million 
bushels.  Using  the  Secretary's  estimate, 
this  empowers  him  to  raise  approximately 
$200  million  worth  of  revenue.  Article  I. 
section  9  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  states  (Inter  alia)  :  "No  tax  or  duty 
shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State." 

In  the  past  we  have  rarely  had  difficulty 
In  understanding  this  clear  prohibition 
against  export  taxes.  Since  we  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  having  an  all-out  drive  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  exports,  some  may  feel  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  test  again  the  constitutionality 
of  a  tax  levied  on  exports.  Certainly  I  do 
not  Intend  to  debate  the  wisdom  or  consti- 
tutionality of  this  provision  at  this  time,  but 
again  I  suggest  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  proposal. 

3.  There  have  been  numerous  proposals 
made  In  the  past  for  Congress  to  delegate  to 
the  President  the  power  to  adjust  upward 
or  downward  various  tax  rates.  Of  course, 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  has  been  given  to 
the  Congress  under  title  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution.  Congress  in  Its  wisdom  has 
not  seen  fit  to  turn  over  to  the  President 
the  power  to  adjust  texes.  H.R.  6196  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxxre  to  levy 
a  tax  on  U.S.   flour  millers  which  is  vir- 


tually without  any  practical  limitation  up- 
ward or  downward.     Section  202(14)    states 
that  the  certificate  tax  "shall  be  the  amount 
by  which  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds 
the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat  not  ac- 
companied  by   certificates."     The   Secretary 
has  the  power  to  set  the  price  support  for 
domestic     certificates     at     anywhere     from 
$1.64  to  $2.27  per  bushel.     He  has  the  power 
to  set  the  price  support  for  noncertificate 
wheat    at    anywhere    from    0    to    $2.27    per 
bushel.     This  means  that  this  bill  delegates 
to  the  Secretary  virtually  complete  discre- 
tion  as   to   what  rate   he   will   tax   millers. 
The   Secretary's   power   to   tax   exporters   Is 
"the  amount   by  which   the   level   of   price 
support  for   wheat  accompanied  by   export 
certificates  exceeds  the  level  of  price  support 
for  noncertificate  wheat."     Since  the  Secre- 
tary can  support  wheat  accompanied  by  ex- 
port certificates  at  anywhere  from  0  to  $2.27 
per  bushel  there  again  appears  to  be  consid- 
erable flexibility.     It  should  be  jxilnted  out 
that  the  Secretary  Is  given  the  authority  to 
rebate  part  of  these  export  taxes  If  he  so  de- 
termines.   The  debate  on  flexible  taxing  au- 
thority In  the  executive  branch  Is  an  im- 
portant one  and  a  very  complex  one.     I  do 
not  believe   that  this  conmilttee  will  want 
to  authorize  the  delegation  of  this  authority 
at  this  time  without  any  recommendations 
from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The    provisions    contained    In    H.R.    6196 
raise  many  questions.     Some  of  the  delega- 
tions  of   authority    are   without   precedent; 
some  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  money.     I  must  op- 
pose a  proposal  to  have  such  a  measure  con- 
sidered   by    the    House    of    Representatives 
under  a  rule  which  would  deny  Members  the 
right   to  offer   amendments.     I   must  most 
earnestly  urge  that  the  revenue  provisions 
of  this   measure  be  referred  to  the   House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  most  care- 
ful study  and  reconunendatlons. 
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GET  WELL,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Gubser]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
several  unanimous-consent  requests  be- 
fore I  commence  my  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert], be  permitted  to  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  permission  be 
granted  to  all  Members  to  extend  their 
remarks  as  a  part  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
last  unanimous-consent  request,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  by  Senators  Hayden,  Humphrey, 
and  KucHEL  be  included  in  this  special 
order  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  House  will  forgive  me  for  knowingly 
perpetuating  a  delusion.  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover,  the  31st  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  a  legal  voting  resident 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York  for  many 
years.  But  as  the  Representative  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  where  Mr.  Hoover  attended 
Stanford  University  and  where  he  made 
his  home  for  so  many  years,  I  shall  al- 
ways consider  myself  to  be  Herbert 
Hoover's  Congressman.  Likewise  the 
city  of  Palo  Alto  &nd.  Stanford  University 
will  never  release  their  claim  to  Herbert 
Hoover. 

It  was  at  Stanford  where  Mr.  Hoover 
won  his  A.B.  in  engineering  and  in  1898, 
met  and  married  his  college  sweetheart, 
Lou  D.  Henry,  who  shared  his  life  until 
her  death  in  1944. 

Palo  Altans  saw  Mr.  Hoover  ride 
through  the  gates  at  Stanford  University 
on  that  day  in  November  1928,  when  he 
was  to  be  elected  the  31st  President  of  the 
United  States.  Almost  exactly  4  years 
later,  Palo  Altans  again  saw  Mr.  Hoover 
come  home  to  vote  clearly  showing  4 
years  of  the  pain  and  pressure  that  only 
a  President  bears.  Palo  Alto  was  a  part 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  being  through  those 
many  years.  It  cannot  now  relinquish  its 
claim  to  him. 

Today  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  is  ill  and 
I,  as  the  Representative  of  Palo  Alto  who 
has  assumed  the  honor  of  being  Mr. 
Hoover's  Representative,  take  this  time 
to  say,  "Get  well,  Mr.  President."  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  wish  to  join 
me  in  wishing  "the  Chief"  a  speedy  re- 
covery. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  is  that  to 
most  Americans  he  is  known  first  as  a 
great  humanitarian,  and  second  as  a 
former  President.  For  almost  a  half 
century  Mr.  Hoover's  name  was  to  be 
identified  with  the  humanitarian  activ- 
ity of  feeding  the  hungry  and  helping 
his  fellow  man  in  time  of  calamity.  As 
a  young  bridegroom  of  1  year  and  while 
serving  as  chief  engineer  for  the  Im- 
perial Mines  in  China,  he  directed  food 
relief  for  the  victims  of  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion in  1900.  He  became  a  world  figure  in 
relief  work  and  administered  the  distri- 
bution of  more  than  $5  billion  worth  of 
food  between  1914  and  1923  .  He  directed 
the  American  Relief  Committee  in  Lon- 
don from  1914  to  1915.  During  World 
War  I  he  served  as  the  head  of  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Commission  and  Chairman  of 
the  food  section  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  was  U.S.  Food  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  fighting  stopped,  he  became 
Director  General  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  which  fed  the  children  of 
the  defeated  nations.  He  worked  in  Rus- 
sian relief  from  1918  to  1923,  and  in  1927 
he  was  chosen  by  President  Coolidge  to 
oversee  Federal  operations  for  the  relief 
cx- 


of  Americans  threatened  by  the  great 
Mississippi  floods  of  1927. 

At  the  close  of  still  another  world  war. 
President  Truman  entrusted  him  with 
the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the 
European  food  program  in  1947. 

In  addition  to  his  humanitarianism 
there  are  many  other  accomplishments 
of  Herbert  Hoover  which  justify  the 
image  of  greatness.  Among  them  are: 
the  two  Hoover  Commissions  and  their 
great  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation,  his  organization  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  the  home 
loan  banks,  the  farm  loan  banks,  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  conservation, 
and  his  foresight  in  beginning  the  nec- 
essary Federal  regulation  of  radio  and 
aviation. 

The  hst  of  his  accomplishments  is  long 
but  somehow  they  cannot  outshine  the 
bright  image  of  Herbert  Hoover — the 
tolerant  and  patient  man  of  good  humor 
who  was  and  is  a  humanitarian  first, 
last,  and  always. 

The  author  Will  Irwin  stated  this  well 
when  he  wrote  of  his  work  during  the 
Mississippi  flood : 

I  would  like  to  leave  him  as  I  saw  him 
one  May  morning  of  1927 — standing  on  the 
tottering  Melville  levee,  his  aeroplanes  scout- 
ing overhead,  his  mosquito  fleet  scurrying 
below,  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  about 
him  listening  to  the  wise,  quick  terse  direc- 
tions which  were  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos.  It  s3rmbollze8  the  man,  that  scene — 
"The  one  tranquil  among  the  raging  floods," 
the  transmuter  of  altruistic  emotion  Into 
benevolent  action.  On  that  side  of  him  his 
friends  and  intimates  base  their  fanatical 
affection. 

Vernon  Kellogg,  an  ofiQcial  in  the  Bel- 
gian Relief  Commission,  had  this  to  say 
of  Hoover: 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  through  the 
difficult,  the  almost  impossible  days  of  Bel- 
gian relief  •  •  •  have  come  to  an  almost 
superstitious  belief  in  his  capacity  to  do 
anything  possible  to  human  power. 

A  great  admirer  of  Hoover  for  his  work 
in  all  areas  of  human  endeavor  was  the 
Belgian  financier,  Emil  Francqui.  At  a 
food  conference  in  London,  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  Francqui  was  gratified 
to  hear  that  Hoover  was  on  hand  to  serve 
as  Food  Administrator. 

"Mr.  Hoover,"  Francqui  declared,  "We  In 
Belgium  are  today  faced  with  the  life  and 
death  of  our  people.  There  Is  only  one  man 
In  the  world  who  can  organize  the  Job.  You 
are  the  man." 

But  it  was  America's  greatest  humor- 
ist. Will  Rogers,  who  best  summarized 
the  humanitarian  work  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  Shortly  after  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi floods  of  1927  a  catastrophic 
earthquake  hit  Turkey  and  the  Near 
East.  Will  Rogers  expressed  surprise 
that  Herbert  Hoover  was  not  called  over 
"to  fix  things  up"  since  he  was  not  doing 
anything  "at  the  moment."  "Bert  was 
only  resting  in  between  calamities,"  said 
Rogers. 

As  Mr.  Hoover  approaches  his  90th 
birthday  on  August  10  of  this  year,  it 
would  be  wishful  thinking  to  expect  the 
intensive  and  vigorous  activity  on  behalf 
of  mankind  which  has  characterized  Mr. 
Hoover's  entire  life.  But  the  great  store- 
house of  experience  and  knowledge  which 
he  has  amassed  and  the  patience  and 


tolerance  with  which  he  can  apply  that 
knowledge  to  current  problems  are  things 
of  greater  value  than  physical  energy. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  only  resting  be- 
tween calamities.  Mankind  has  prob- 
lems which  are  great  and  overpowering. 
Your  advice  and  counsel,  your  wisdom 
are  needed.    Get  well,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  those  who  take  this 
occasion  to  wish  renewed  good  health 
to  former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  the  dean  of  our  very  small 
corps  of  former  U.S.  Presidents.  The 
years  of  his  life  cross  the  barrier  from 
the  19th  century  into  the  20th  century, 
and  his  adult  professional  life  encom- 
passes both  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the 
space  age. 

We  may  assume  that  technological  ad- 
vances are  the  peculiar  hallmark  of  our 
post- World  War  n  environment  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 
Yet  before  World  War  I,  our  former 
President  was  introducing  technological 
advancements  into  the  creaking  ma- 
chinery of  Chinese  mining. 

We  may  think  that  the  airlift,  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. Care,  and  myriad  other  chief 
programs  are  the  most  revolutionary 
known  to  man,  yet  Mr.  Hoover  as  far 
back  as  World  War  I,  organized  one  of 
the  greatest  international  relief  pro- 
grams the  world  has  ever  known. 

Having  made  his  mark  as  the  most 
outstanding  mining  engineer  of  his  day, 
having  garnered  prestige  as  administra- 
tor, humanitarian,  and  writer,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  highest  office  in  the  land, 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  the  administration  of  still  an- 
other former  President,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, his  genius  for  administration  was 
utilized  by  his  country  to  head  up  the 
Hoover  Commission  assigned  the  task  of 
making  recommendations  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

President  Hoover  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
this  century.  He  is  one  of  our  most  hu- 
manitarian statesmen  who  has  sought 
to  do,  and  has  done,  enormous  good  for 
the  people  of  this  country  and  people 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  won 
many  accolades  in  many  different  areas 
of  human  achievement;  he  also  has  won 
the  love  and  affection  of  this  and  other 
nations. 

The  rising  creeks  and  riverbeds  of 
spring  are  beginning  to  beguile  the  fish- 
erman; I  hope  for  Mr.  Hoover's  return 
to  good  health  and  perhaps  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  favorite  avocation. 
Whether  he  fished  for  sport  or  for  men's 
hearts,  he  was  always  a  gallant  gentle- 
man, a  fine,  and  gentle  human  being, 
and  a  great  American.  May  he  be  re- 
stored to  good  health  and  enjoy  many 
added  years  of  life. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
surely  a  pleasure  to  be  here  on  this  very 
fine  occasion.  I  want  to  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  am  most  happy  to  join  in  these 
expressions  of  affection  for  one  of  the 
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truly  great  public  servants  of  our  time, 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  about  a  year  ago  a 
book  was  published  which  reflects  the 
human  side  of  this  fine  American  states- 
man whom  so  many  of  us  hold  in  such 
high  esteem. 

The  title  of  the  little  volume  is  "Fish- 
ing for  Fun— And  To  Wash  Your  Soul." 
The  author  is  Mr.  Hoover  himself. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover  likes  to  fish 
would  endear  him  to  me.  I.  too,  like  to 
fish  As  a  matter  of  fact,  among  my 
pleasant  memories  are  several  occasions 
when  I  fished  with  Mr.  Hoover,  for  trout 
in  western  rivers  and  for  bonefish  on  the 
Florida  Keys. 

In  his  book,  our  former  President  ob- 
serves that  "If  more  people  took  time  off 
to  go  fishing,  the  world  would  be  a  better 
place."  and  I  happen  to  think  he  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

In  another  of  his  essays,  this  one  en- 
titled "The  Aflanity  of  Boys  and  Fish,' 
Mr.  Hoover  recalls  that: 

One  time,  In  the  spring,  our  grandmothers 
used  to  give  us  nasty  brews  from  sulfur  and 
herbs  to  purify  our  blood  of  the  winters 
corruptions. 

"They  knew."  he  writes,  "something 
was  the  matter  with  the  boys."  Then 
he  adds:  "They  could  have  saved  trouble 
by  giving  them  a  pole,  a  string,  and  a 
hook." 
Mr.  Hoover  goes  on  to  say  that: 
Some  wise  grandmothers— among  them  my 
own — did  Just  that. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  chose  to  comment  brief- 
ly on  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Ufe, 
because  if  I  were  ill.  I  do  not  think  any-j 
thing  would  inspire  me  to  get  arounc^ 
quicker  than  the  thought  of  going  flshj 
ing.  Having  this  In  mind,  and  with! 
spring  again  upon  us.  my  fondest  wish 
for  this  grand  friend  is  a  speedy  recovery 
and  an  early  return  to  his  favorite  sporti 
fishing,  with  all  the  therapeutic  magic  1| 
holds  for  body  and  spirit. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle* 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  expres$ 
my  most  sincere  best  wishes  to  our  be* 
loved  elder  statesman,  Herbert  HooveC. 
for  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery. 

President  Hoover  is  an  exempliflca* 
tion  of  the  American  spirit,  and  his  years 
of  service  to  his  country  as  to  mankind 
in  general  have  been  exceptionaDy  notei- 
worthy. 

He  is  blessed  with  great  ability— abUH 
Ity  which  he  developed  and  sharpeneg 
through  many  years  of  industrious  harti 
work,  and  which  he  has  generously  made 
available  to  all  who  found  a  need  for  his 
tmique  capability.  i 

All  of  us  remember  well  his  herculean 
relief  efforts  during  the  time  of  both 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  We  remember  hjs 
years  as  President  and  the  great  soij- 
rows  he  carried  with  him  from  that  higp 
office.  ] 

We  remember,  too.  how  many  tim^s 
since  his  wise  and  well-seasoned  counsel 
has  been  sought  by  our  successive  Presi- 
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dents,  and  we  remember,  also,  the  bril- 
liant work  he  performed  through  the 
Hoover  Commission  during  the  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  administrations. 

And,  most  recently,  we  remember  his 
successful  campaigns  for  the  Boys  Clubs 
of  America. 

As  we  think  back  on  Mr.  Hoovers 
many  years  as  a  public  servant,  it  is  with 
deep  appreciation  for  the  numerous 
worthy  things  that  he  has  accomplished 
in  our  behalf,  and  with  a  great  feeling 
of  pride  in  him  as  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, that  all  of  us  in  common  unison  wish 
him'  Godspeed  in  his  recovery. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  the  congressional 
district  that  includes  Palo  Alto.  Calif., 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  blame  the  gen- 
tleman one  bit  for  perpetuating  an  illu- 
sion of  representing  the  past  President, 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  I  feel  it  is 
well  worthwhile  in  the  instance  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  to  see  himself  vindicated 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the  people 
of  America,  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  that  we  had  him 
back  with  some  of  his  great  conservative 
ways  and  his  philosophy. 

But  most  of  aU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  particular  occasion  because  I  too 
am  a  fisherman,  not  only  of  the  species 
in  the  waters,  but  a  fisherman  of  men, 
as  was  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  I  too  hope  that  he  gets  well. 
I  would  that  he  could  fish  with  me  in  a 
clear  Ozark  stream,  where  each  vista  Is 
new  as  you  turn  the  gravel  pile  and  cast 
your  eyes  upon  yon  shore  bordered  by 
white  water,  with  deep  blue  limpid  pools, 
where  the  bass  and  even  the  catfish 
abound  and  which  are  available  for  the 
hot  frying  pan  on  the  gravel  hearth. 

May  his  tribe  increase,  and  may  he 
recover  to  go  fishing,  as  has  been  so  well 
stated  by  the  Member  now  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  the  minority  leader,  and  our 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
earUer,  I  include  at  this  point  statements 
by  Senators  Carl  Hayden,  Hubert  H. 
HtTMPHREY,  and  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Statement  bt  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
Herbert  Hoover  had  graduated  before  I 
went  to  Stanford  University.  However,  those 
who  became  our  wives  graduated  together 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  and 
later  belonged  to  the  same  sorority  at  Stan- 
ford. It  was  through  them  that  we  became 
acquainted  when  he  came  from  Europe  to 
Washington  In  1917  to  be  appointed  Food 
Administrator  by  President  Wilson. 

He  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  the 
CooUdge  administration  when  I  Joined  In 
persuading  him  to  become  Chairman  of  a 
Commission  which  drafted  the  Compact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  approved  as  a  basis 
for  apportioning  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  among  the  States  of  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  California. 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  as  one  old-timer 
to  another,  I  want  to  Join  with  your  many 
friends  In  wishing  you  a  prompt  recovery 
from  your  Illness  and  the  best  of  health  In 
the  futur*. 


A  Get  Well  Greeting  to  President  Hsbb^t 
C.  Hoover 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  28,  1964. 
Dear  Mr.  President:    I  am  sure  your  mil- 
lions of  friends  throughout  the  United  States 
Join  with  the  many  Members  of  Congress  to- 
day in  wishing  you  a  prompt  recovery. 

Each  one  of  us,  regardless  of  party  afBlla- 
tlon,  look  upon  you  as  an  American  who 
literally  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the 
service  of  our  Nation  and  to  all  humanity. 
Your  many  areas  of  interest  since  your  serv- 
ice as  President  have  further  demonstrated 
yovu-  remarkable  vitality  and  enthusiasm  for 
constructive  labors. 

We  look  for  a  speedy  and  complete  recov- 
ery and  hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  greeting 
you  personally  In  the  very  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Hitmphret. 

Comment  of  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
ON  Herbert  Hoover 

The  chronicle  of  selfless,  effective,  dedi- 
cated labors  to  advance  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind Is  studded  with  outstanding  characters 
from  countless  lands  and  every  era  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  chapters  covering  the  20th  centviry  will 
record  imperlshably  and  conspicuously  the 
monumental  services  of  Herbert  Hoover,  a 
beloved  and  universally  respected  flg\ire  who 
has  been  one  of  America's  most  noble  and 
illustrious  citizens. 

Throughout  a  lifetime  devoted  almoat  ex- 
clusively to  benefiting  his  fellow  man,  our 
Nation's  31st  President,  a  beloved  adopted 
son  of  my  native  State,  has  been  a  most  In- 
spiring leader  In  humanitarian  causes  and 
a  constructive  counsellor  for  several  genera- 
tions of  his  countrymen. 

Not  only  Americans  but  peoples  around 
the  globe  pray  for  his  recovery  In  the  im- 
fortunate  Illness  now— momentarily,  we 
liope — lncai>acltatlng  him.  All  humanity 
fervently  trusts  that  he  will  enjoy  many 
more  years  of  merited  relaxation  and  an  op- 
j)ortunlty  to  carry  out  the  unfinished  un- 
dertakings to  which  he  Is  committed. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  my  old 
friend.  Herbert  Hoover. 

I  was  close  to  him  throughout  many 
years  of  public  service.  I  would  not  want 
this  special  occasion  to  pass  without  rais- 
ing my  voice,  along  with  other  Members 
of  Congress,  to  speak  a  word  of  gratitude 
to  this  great  man. 

Herbert  Hoover  served  his  country 
W-11,  in  many  capacities.  His  dedication 
was  always  an  example  to  all  of  us. 

I  wish  him  many  more  years  of  health 
and  happiness,  so  that  the  wisdom  of  his 
years  may  continue  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  join  with  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  this  great  House  in  wishing 
a  speedy  and  lasting  recovery  for  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover.  President  Hoover 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  service  to  our 
country  in  many  and  varying  capaci- 
ties, including  his  service  as  our  Chief 
Executive,  1929-33. 

One  of  President  Hoover's  greatest 
contributions  to  our  Nation  was  his  hu- 
manitarian service  during  World  War  I 
as  a  leader  of  war  relief  efforts  for  the 
ravaged  countries  of  Europe,  and  as 
the  U.S.  Food  Administrator  from  Amer- 
ica's entry  Into  that  war  in  1917  and 
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signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  In 
1919.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Hoover  rendered 
devoted  service  to  America  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  then  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  Republican 
administrations,  but  also  he  has  an- 
swered the  call  of  several  Democratic 
administrations  to  give  of  his  time  and 
wisdom  for  the  advancement  of  our 
country.  In  1946,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Hoover  answered  President  Truman's 
summons  to  serve  as  America's  Food 
Supply  Coordinator  following  World 
War  n;  the  next  year,  he  directed  a 
study  of  economic  conditions  In  Austria 
and  Germany  in  the  wake  of  the  ravages 
of  World  War  II  on  those  two  countries. 

President  Hoover  performed  a  fine 
service  to  his  country  and  to  our  Na- 
tional Government  when  he  directed  the 
conduct,  at  President  Truman's  behest, 
of  a  thorough,  extensive  study  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
with  a  view  toward  streamlining  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  conserving  on 
the  appropriations  for  operating  these 
departments.  Mr.  Hoover  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Hoover  Commission,  as  it 
was  called,  for  President  Truman,  1947- 
49,  and  again  for  President  Eisenhower 
in  the  first  2  years  of  his  first  term, 
1953-55. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  are  proud  of 
President  Hoover's  record  of  service,  and 
I  am  happy  to  join  in  extending  to  him 
the  Congress  wish  for  his  quick  and 
lasting  recovery. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  obtaining  this  time  so  we 
may  pay  tribute  to  Herbert  Hoover,  a 
truly  great  American. 

All  of  us  are  in  debt  to  Mr.  Hoover. 
His  long  and  productive  life  has  been  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  his  fellow  men. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  engineer,  a 
noble  himianitarian.  one  of  our  great 
Presidents  and  a  kindly  philosopher 
whose  numerous  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion he  loves  would  require  volumes  even 
to  list.  Herbert  Hoover's  life  and  public 
career  will  long  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
youth  of  America. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  wishing  Mr. 
Hoover  an  early  recovery  from  his  un- 
timely Illness.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  busy  life 
In  the  best  of  health. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Her- 
bert Hoover  well.  He  certainly  Is  the 
grand  old  man  of  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
and  a  grand  American. 

We  in  the  First  District  of  Iowa  have  a 
special  Interest  In  Herbert  Hoover — the 
place  of  his  birth,  West  Branch,  Iowa,  Is 
located  within  the  district. 

On  August  10,  1962,  the  people  in  this 
historic  Iowa  town  dedicated  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Library.  Graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  former  Presidents,  Hoover 
and  Truman,  and  of  a  host  of  other  dig- 
nitaries that  sunny  day  of  summer  will 
be  a  day  West  Branch,  the  First  District, 
and  Iowa  will  never  forget. 

Herbert  Hoover,  as  do  all  of  our  states- 
men, belongs  to  all  Americans,  and  we  In 
Iowa  are  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  native 
son.  He  comes  from  a  rich  heritage  and 
a  fine  tradition. 


In  honor  of  the  Republican  Party's 
eldest  statesman,  I  would  like  to  trace 
the  Hoover  trail  to  success  and  high 
reputation. 

The  following  of  the  Hoover  trail  is  a 
historic,  meaningful  American  experi- 
ence. The  life  of  this  Nation  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  enriched  by  its 
revelation. 

Herbert  Hoover  himself  would  admit 
that  the  appeal  of  Iowa's  countryside  is 
strong  and  the  citizenship  values  that  we 
can  get  from  appropriate  thoughts  from 
the  refiection  on  his  experience  here  can- 
not be  doubted. 

The  combination  of  the  life  of  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the  Iowa  woodlands  and 
countryside  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  com- 
bination that  should  give  to  us  a  special 
message  of  confidence  In  and  hope  for 
the  future  of  America. 

All  who  have  visted  West  Branch,  Iowa, 
have  received  from  the  surroundings  of 
that  small  First  District  town,  some  of 
the  inspiration  which  it  gave  to  Herbert 
Hoover  as  a  boy,  and  in  turn  what  Her- 
bert Hoover  has  given  to  America  and 
the  world.  He  often  has  testified  to  the 
infiuence  of  this  community  on  his  life. 

I  invite  you  to  explore  with  me  for  a 
few  moments  the  trail  that  President 
Hoover  took  through  life — a  trail  that 
began  in  the  peaceful  and  charming 
community  of  West  Branch,  Iowa. 

For  centuries  before  the  advent  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  his  ancestors  had  been 
Quaker  pioneers.  The  American  part  of 
their  story  started  in  1725 — half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
America  was  still  the  red  man's  country. 
White  settlements,  except  for  the  out- 
posts of  fur  traders  and  explorers,  were 
scattered  only  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Trails  were  important  then — not  only  as 
routes  to  adventure,  but  as  the  routes 
of  travel — there  were  no  roads  as  we 
know  them  today. 

It  was  in  1725,  according  to  family 
tradition,  that  three  small  boys,  landed 
in  Boston  from  a  sailing  vessel  just  In 
from  England.  Their  father  and  mother 
had  died  during  the  hard  3-month  voy- 
age, and  they  were  taken  into  religious, 
kindly,  stern  New  England  homes.  Pa- 
pers in  their  baggage  showed  their  name 
to  be  Minthom  and  the  oldest  of  the 
three,  William,  was  Herbert  Hoover's 
great-great-great  grandfather — his  first 
ancestor  to  live  in  America. 

Many  trails  were  followed  by  the  Min- 
thoms  and  the  Hoovers  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  into  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio  and  eventually  across  the 
Mississippi  to  a  spot  they  decided  to  call 
home.  The  little  community  in  Iowa 
named  West  Branch  grew  quickly.  It 
was  not  long  before  there  appeared  a 
Quaker  meetinghouse,  frame  homes, 
stores  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  These 
were  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  America. 

West  Branch  and  surrounding  settle- 
ments never  became  a  metropolis  but 
it  did  grow  into  a  pleasant,  prosperous 
town  and  the  good  Quakers  carried  their 
faith  Into  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other. They  did  not  consider  written 
agreements  necessary  to  bind  any  busi- 
ness deed — an  oral  promise  was  all  that 
was  asked.     And  as  the  boy  Herbert 


Hoover  grew  to  manhood,  his  word  held 
high  the  Quaker  tradition  of  honesty. 

The  ability  to  stand  tmd  walk  erect  is 
the  most  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  man.  No  one  typifies  this  characteris- 
tic more  than  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  1927  in  a  speech  to  the  Iowa  So- 
ciety in  Washington.  D.C.  Mr.  Hoover 
spoke  of  the  old  swimming  hole  near 
West  Branch  under  the  railroad  bridge 
"which  needs  to  be  deepened"  because  it 
was  "hard  to  keep  from  pounding  the 
mud  with  your  hands  and  feet  when 
you  shove  off  for  the  30  feet  of  a  cross- 
channel  swim."  He  spoke  of  fishing  with 
his  friends  in  the  creek  for  "sunflsh, 
suckers  and  catfish  with  a  willow  pole, 
a  line  of  butcher's  string,  a  cork  sal- 
vaged from  a  rubbish  heap,  and  angle- 
worm and  a  1-cent  hook."  He  recalled 
In  the  wintertime  "sliding  down  Cook's 
Hill  in  a  homemade  sled  and  thawing 
our  young  chilblains  with  icewater." 
He  remembered  the  tasty  wild  strawber- 
ries and  wild  grapes  to  be  had  for  the 
picking  along  the  trail  he  followed;  the 
skating  in  winter  over  the  frozen  swim- 
ming hole  in  a  pair  of  heelplate  skates 
and  the  collection  of  fragments  of  coral, 
agate  or  other  bright-colored  stones 
from  the  ballast  along  the  railroad 
tracks.  Perhaps  here  is  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  mining  en- 
gineer. 

Apart  from  these  outdoor  pastimes  and 
school  attendance  there  was  the  quiet, 
gentle,  homelife,  with  its  family  Bible 
reading  at  the  day's  close. 

Herbert  Hoover  followed  the  trail 
across  America,  to  Oregon  when  his  par- 
ents died.  He  earned  his  way  through 
Stanford  University,  graduating  with  a 
degree  In  geology  and  engineering.  He 
was  employed  in  mines  in  several  West- 
em  States  and  then  in  Australia,  and 
held  numerous  important  mining  jobs 
around  the  world. 

It  was  when  World  War  I  broke  out, 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  trail  took  him  to  Eu- 
rope. Thousands  of  Americans  were 
stranded  in  London.  Herbert  Hoover 
organized  resources  to  help  them  back 
home,  and  then  worked  to  send  relief 
to  the  overrun  population  of  Belgium  and 
France.  His  success  in  this  endeavor 
brought  him  wide  fame  and  led  to  his 
appointment  as  U.S.  food  administrator 
in  1917.  He  was  able  to  get  cooperation 
from  the  United  States  and  successfully 
supplied  the  Allied  food  demands.  The 
war  over,  he  headed  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration  and  when  that  agen- 
cy was  liquidated  he  raised  a  private 
fund  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ambassador  Walter  Hines  Page  wrote 
President  Wilson  when  Hoover  had  com- 
pleted the  refugee  job : 

Life  Is  worth  more,  too,  for  knowing 
Hoover.  He's  a  simple,  modest,  energetic 
man  who  began  his  career  In  California  and 
will  end  It  in  Heaven;  and  he  doesn't  want 
anybody's  thanks. 

A  Secretary  of  Commerce  imder  both 
Harding  and  Coolidge.  Hoover  reorga- 
nized the  Department  and  sought  to 
maximize  its  usefulness  to  business.  At 
the  same  time  he  organized  several  fam- 
ine relief  campaigns.  Four  years  later, 
In  1928,  he  was  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President  and  won  the  election. 
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Many  of  the  disturbing  factors  pre- 
vailing in  1929  were  international  in 
character  while  others  were  manifesta- 
tions of  domestic  trends  in  particular 
countries.  Basically,  World  War  I  had 
thrown  the  economic  and  financial  or- 
ganization of  the  entire  world  completely 
out  of  balance.  It  was  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  economic  and  finan- 
cial equilibrium  in  the  United  States. 

Before  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President,  Mr.  Hoover  stated  and  I  quote 
that  he: 

Conceived  the  Presidency  more  than  an 
administrative  office;  It  Is  a  power  for  leader- 
ship bringing  coordination  of  the  forces  of 
business  and  cultural  life  In  every  city, 
town  and  countryside.  The  Presidency  is 
more  than  executive  responsibility.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  America's  high  purpose.  The 
President  must  represent  the  Nation's  ideals 
and  he  must  also  represent  them  to  the 
nations  of   the   world. 

After  4  years  in  the  White  House  Her- 
bert Hoover  still  regarded  the  Presidency 
"as  a  supreme  obligation." 

A  basic  tenent  of  his  faith  in  the 
American  way  of  life— a  phrase  which 
he  is  said  to  have  originated— was  "vol- 
untary cooperation  within  the  commu- 
nity." It  included  perfection  of  the 
social  organization,  care  of  those  in  dis- 
tress, advancement  of  knowledge,  scien- 
tific research,  education,  and  the  many 
phases  of  economic  life. 
This— 

And  I  again  quote  President  Hoover- 
la  self-government  outside  of  government; 
It  is  the  most  powerful  development  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  equal  opportunity 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  century  and 
one-half  since  our  fundamental  InstltuUons 
were  founded. 

Mr  Hoover  believed  in  voluntary  co- 
operation of  all  the  people  in  all  of  the 
Nation's  communities,  along  with  a 
growing  sense  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity, rather  than  an  extension  of  Govern- 
ment into  our  social  and  economic  life 
which  would  find  the  correct  "solution 
of  many  of  our  complex  problems." 

He  once  stated  before  a  group  of  Young 
Republicans : 

While  the  inspiration  to  reform  comes 
from  the  human  heart.  It  is  achieved  only 
by  the  Intellect.  Enthusiastic  hearts  have 
flooded  us  with  illusions.  Ideals  without  U- 
luslons  are  good.  Ideals  with  Illusions  are 
no  good. 

This  advice  is  timeless,  indeed,  and 
we  with  the  complexities  of  our  age  could 
really  make  something  of  this  earth  ii 
we  approached  the  solutions  of  our  prob^ 
lems  with  high  ideals  and  advanced  pro^ 
grams  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm^ 
The  direction  which  individuals  anq 
nations  have  traveled  has  always  beenj 
of  tremendous  concern  to  Mr.  Hooverl 
The  direction  of  the  traU  that  he  took 
through  life  has  continued  to  keep  him 
active  and  interested  In  public  affairi 
through  his  boyhood  days  into  the  presj 
ent.     He  was  born  August  10,  1874,  14 
West  Branch;  he  soon  will  be  90.    He  ii 
still  alert  with  the  characteristics  that 
took  him  to  the  White  House,  to  head 
the  Hoover  Commission,  and  again  la 
more  recent  years   as  Chairman  of  ^ 
Famine  Emergency  Committee  to  servfe 
the  food  requirements  in  38  countriefe 
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iround  the  globe.    In  February  of  1960 
President  Hoover  advised  Americans: 

In  looking  over  the  current  scene  In  our 
national  life.  If  we  take  a  worra's-eye  view 
of  the  crises  and  forces  which  surround  us, 
we  may  worry  that  we  are  approaching  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  greatest  nation  In 
history.  If  we  take  a  bird's-eye  view,  we 
see  the  fundamental  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

These  words  of  admonition  come  from 
one  who  followed  the  trail  with  an  aim 
so  high  and  so  clear,  with  the  spirit  of 
the  out  of  doors  filling  his  being,  that 
his  usefulness  to  mankind  wUl  continue 
to  reverberate  for  years  to  come. 

Learning  from  the  life  and  work  of 
men  like  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  train- 
ing and  experience  that  shaped  their 
destinies  can  be  very  important  in  re- 
taining and  promoting  those  ideals  that 
made  and  can  keep  us  the  great  Nation 
that  we  are. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
greatest  speeches  was  made  in  his  home- 
town. West  Branch,  Iowa,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Library. 

That  day  he  talked  about  the  strength 
of  America.   He  said: 

The  mightiest  assurances  of  our  future 
are  the  intangible  spiritual  and  Intellectual 
forces  in  our  people,  which  not  by  the  words 
of  the  United  States,  but  by  the  word 
America. 

That  word  America  carries  meanings 
which  lie  deep  in  the  soul  of  our  people. 

It  reaches  far  beyond  the  size  of  cities 
and  factories.  It  springs  from  our  religious 
faith,  our  ideals  of  Individual  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity,  which  have  come  in  the 
centuries  since  we  have  landed  on  these 
shores. 

It  rises  from  our  pride  in  great  accom- 
plishments of  our  Nation  and  from  the  sac- 
rifices and  devotion  of  those  who  have  passed 
on.     It  llfte  us  above   the   ugliness  of  the 

day. 

It  has  guided  us  through  even  greater 
crises  in  our  past.  And  from  these  forces, 
solutions  will  come  again. 

If  you  look  you  will  find  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  an  enforced  law  of  the  land;  that 
the  dignity  of  man  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity survive  more  in  this  land  than  in  any 
other  on  earth. 

On  that  day  now  almost  2  years  ago, 
Herbert  Hoover  concluded : 

May  I  say  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Amer- 
ica that  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  stUl 
open  to  you.  Today  the  durability  of  free- 
dom Is  more  secxire  in  America  than  in  any 
place  in  the  world.  May  God  bring  you 
even  more  great  blessings. 

On  behalf  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa  and  the  town  of  West 
Branch,  again  today,  Mr.  President,  we 
salute  you.  Our  prayers  are  with  you. 
We  wish  you  a  speedy  recovery  and  may 
the  blessings  of  good  health  once  more 
be  extended  to  you. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  finest  elder  statesmen,  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  President 
Hoover  has  been  a  resident  of  my  home 
State  of  New  York  for  many  years  now 
and  we  are  always  honored  by  his  pres- 
ence there. 

Herbert  Hoover  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
humanitarians  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 


tion; he  has  served  and  aided  untold 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
during  his  lifetime.  His  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  our  coimtry  marked  only  one 
episode  in  a  lifetime  of  service  and  dedi- 
cation to  mankind.  In  World  War  I,  as 
Chairman  of  the  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee, he  gave  direction  to  aiding  Amer- 
icans stranded  in  Europe.  Throughout 
the  war  he  brought  hope  for  survival 
to  the  people  of  Belgium  as  chairman 
of  a  special  relief  committee,  and  he 
headed  American  relief  efforts  for  Europe 
after  the  war.  Following  World  War  II, 
President  Hoover  assumed  similar  re- 
sponsibility to  clothe  and  feed  millions 
of  victims  of  the  war. 

Here  in  Congress  we  are  all  familiar 
with  his  great  contributions  to  reor- 
ganization of  the  Federal  Government. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
he  directed  the  efforts  which  recom- 
mended monumental  improvements  and 
changes  in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Hoover  Commissions  demonstrated 
clearly  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  by  a 
periodic  independent  review  of  Govern- 
ment operations,  so  that  consideration 
might  well  be  given  to  renewing  the  work 
of  these  commissions  in  each  decade. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II.  each 
of  our  Presidents  has  turned  to  Mr. 
Hoover  for  advice  and  counsel  because 
of  the  great  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
experiences.  He  has  always  willingly 
given  his  help.  Now  we  are  told  that  he 
is  ill;  I  wish  to  join  all  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  him  at  this  time  for  his  great 
service  to  mankind,  and  I  express  my 
sincerest  hope  that  he  will  soon  recover 
from  his  present  illness  to  continue  his 
inspiring  role  in  our  society. 

Mr.  yOUNGE3l.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  real  pleasure  that  I  join  our  col- 
league from  California  in  paying  tribute 
to  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  and 
wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

History  is  going  to  treat  Mr.  Hoover 
very  kindly  and  give  him  the  credit  to 
which  he  is  entitled  for  he  proved  him- 
self an  administrator  of  unusual  abil- 
ity in  all  the  executive  positions  to  which 
he  was  called.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
character  of  an  outstanding  engineer  he 
was  first  and  foremost  a  humanitarian 
in  the  finest  sense. 

The  most  cherished  memories  I  have 
are  of  the  two  visits  I  was  privileged  to 
have  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  apartment 
in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  where  he 
now  lives.  As  a  college  student  at  Stan- 
ford University  he  became  well-ac- 
quainted with  San  Mateo  County,  which 
is  the  district  I  represent,  and  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  Stanford  Farm. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  praise  and 
thanks  to  this  dedicated  American,  Mr. 
Hoover,  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  our  country  and  the  world. 
May  he  be  spared  for  many  more  years 
of  service. 

Mr.  AUCHINCIiOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  put  into  words  the 
powerful  emotions  which  activate  one's 
mind  in  thinking  about  a  very  great  man 
like  Herbert  Hoover  who  has  not  only 
served  our  beloved  coimtry  in  a  very  im- 
selfish  and  farsighted  manner  but  also 
whose  infiuence  over  the  entire  world 
has  been  felt  during  his  lifetime. 
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During  the  final  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  President  our  country  went 
through  a  very  severe  industrial  depres- 
sion during  which  time  he  was  bitterly 
assailed  by  many  people,  especially  those 
of  the  opposite  political  party,  but  Her- 
bert Hoover  showed  his  courage  and 
character  and  never  retaliated  in  kind. 
His  honest  thinking  and  broadminded- 
ness  were  abundantly  shown  in  his  mag- 
nanimity. 

During  the  years  of  his  retirement  re- 
spect for  him  and  what  he  has  always 
stood  for  has  grown  deeper  and  is  appre- 
ciated more  and  more  by  people  in  £dl 
walks  of  life  the  world  over.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  this  serenity  of  mind 
in  spite  of  all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune and  has  set  an  example  for  all  of 
us  on  how  to  be  better  citizens  and 
greater  Americans. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  everyone 
in  wishing  him  well  and  a  speedy  recov- 
ery to  good  health. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  add  my  voice  to  those  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  earnestly  wishing  Herbert 
Hoover  a  rapid  and  full  recovery.  Few 
Americans  have  done  more  for  their 
country  than  this  distinguished  Amer- 
ican. 

Over  the  past  half  century,  he  has 
served  his  Nation  in  a  variety  of  capac- 
ities, including  the  highest  possible  one — 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
later  years,  Mr.  Hoover's  contribution  to 
the  efficiency  of  government — through 
the  famed  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations— has  been  immeasurable. 

Few  have  given  so  much  and  asked  so 
little  as  Mr.  Hoover.  He  has  asked 
throughout  his  long,  distinguished  career, 
little  more  than  be  assigned  new  tasks  in 
which  to  serve  his  fellow  Americans. 
We  all  join  in  wishing  him  a  speedy  re- 
turn to  health. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  df  the 
most  shocking  examples  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  was  the  studied  and  delib- 
erate attack  on  the  character  of  Her- 
bert Hoover  by  the  then  Democrat  pub- 
licity director  Charles  Michaelson,  back 
in  1931-32.  The  entire  blame  for  the 
worldwide  depression  was  placed  on  Mr. 
Hoover's  shoulders  and  his  every  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  problems  confronting 
him  were  completely  frustrated  by  a  po- 
litical party  .bent  on  capturing  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Through  all  of  this  vlllification  Mr. 
Hoover  bore  himself  with  dignity  and 
courage  and  it  is  to  his  everlasting  credit 
that  he  never  stooped  to  reply  in  kind. 
It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
people — of  both  parties — that  they  have 
since  tried  to  undo  the  damage  done  to 
the  character  of  this  great  statesman 
and  while  most  of  his  traducers  have 
gone  on  to  answer  to  their  Maker  he  re- 
mains in  our  midst  to  enjoy,  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  life,  the  praises  of  his  admir- 
ing countrymen. 

We  have  been  distressed  to  learn  of 
his  latest  illness  and  we  are  grateful  to 
our  colleague — Charlie  Gtjbser — for  per- 
mitting us  to  join  with  him  in  wishing 
our  former  President  a  speedy  improve- 
ment in  his  health,  to  be  followed  by 
many  more  years  in  which  to  receive  the 
encomiums  of  a  grateful  citizenry  that 
appreciates  true  greatness  based  on  dig- 


nity and  integrity  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
malice. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bow 
my  head  with  all  America  in  prayerful 
wishes  for  your  complete  and  quick  re- 
covery, Mr.  President,  and  know  that 
these  good  wishes  cannot  but  bring 
fruition. 

But  as  low  as  I  might  feel  at  this  your 
moment  of  difficulty,  I  must  also  raise 
up  my  head  with  confidence,  and  joy, 
in  knowing  that  "this  too  will  pass" — 
you  will  weather  it  and  see  it  through, 
just  as  you  have  overcome  every  other 
obstacle  in  your  long  and  illustrious 
career. 

I  think  perhaps  I  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  holding  you,  Mr.  Hoover,  as  an 
example  of  American  inner  courage, 
stamina,  and  spiritual  strength.  In 
fact,  to  me,  the  very  name,  "Herbert 
Hoover."  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  wonderful  American  Christian  quali- 
ties that  have  carried  our  Nation  over 
rugged  hill  and  wilderness  into  the  land 
of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  same 
morning  dawn  that  broke  upon  a  na- 
tion a  warm  sunlit  day  of  promise  is 
your  dawn.  too.  which  must  gently  touch 
its  dewdrops  to  your  brow  and  waken 
you  with  freshness  and  renewed  vitality. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  one 
of  America's  alltime  outstanding  citi- 
zens. Herbert  Hoover  is  remembered 
not  only  as  one  of  our  great  Presidents, 
but  far  more  important  as  a  human 
being  who  has  been  a  giant  among  his 
fellow  men. 

His  deeds  as  President  will  always  re- 
main an  important  part  of  the  history 
of  this  Nation,  but  his  service  to  human- 
ity will  stand  throughout  all  time, 
throughout  all  the  world  among  the 
more  noble  contributions  of  man  to  man 
in  the  world's  recorded  history.  His 
kindness,  his  wisdom,  his  counsel,  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  strive  to  serve  Gtod  and 
man. 

We  who  serve  in  public  office  have 
had  no  greater  teacher  nor  no  predeces- 
sor of  nobler  stature  upon  which  to  pat- 
tern our  service.  His  strength  of  char- 
acter is  matched  by  his  physical  strength 
which  has  enabled  him  to  meet  head  on 
and  to  conquer  many  illnesses  which 
would  have  felled  a  lesser  man. 

All  of  our  prayers  are  with  you  today, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  sincere  wish  for  a 
speedy  recovery  so  that  we  and  the  world 
may  have  the  benefit  of  many  more  years 
of  your  example  in  living. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  greatly  privileged  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  join  in  today's  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our 
times,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  and  to  wish 
him  full  and  speedy  recovery  from  the 
illness  which  recently  struck  him. 

Now  nearly  90,  former  President 
Hoover  has  devoted  literally  a  lifetime 
to  service  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  man 
as  miner,  engineer,  author,  humanitar- 
ian and  public  official.  His  career,  his 
accomplishments  and  the  affection  in 
which  he  is  held  by  Americans  without 
regard  to  their  party  affiliations  estab- 
lished Mr.  Hoover  as  a  man  who   has 


gained  an  enviable  place  in  the  historical 
armals  of  our  country. 

Few  men  remain  as  active  In  later 
life  as  has  Mr.  Hoover.  Not  long  ago, 
he  said: 

Nobody  has  any  right  to  retire.  You 
should  take  some  Job  that  will  benefit  the 
community,  even  if  you  don't  get  paid  for 
It.  Otherwise,  a  person  Just  sits  around 
talking  about  his  pills  and  his  Ills.  Natural- 
ly he  talks  to  the  neighbors,  who  will  an- 
swer with  accoiints  of  their  pills  and  Ills. 
I  don't  go  along  with  that. 

My  father  had  the  honor  to  serve  for 
several  years  in  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties  as  an  appointee  by  Mr. 
Hoover  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
During  this  rather  intimate  relationship 
he,  my  father,  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  Herbert  Hoover  was — and 
is — the  greatest  American  of  his  time. 

In  every  year  of  his  long  and  useful 
adult  life,  Mr.  Hoover  has  grown  in 
stature  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
more  richly  deserved  their  appreciation 
and  reverence. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing President  Hoover  a  rapid  and  com- 
plete recovery.  All  of  us  have  been 
greatly  concerned  over  his  recent  illness 
and  I  hope  he  soon  regains  his  full 
strength. 

Some  years  ago  when  President  Hoo- 
ver was  a  welcome  visitor  to  Colorado  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  intro- 
ducing him  on  several  occasions.  I  al- 
ways referred  to  him  as  our  No.  1  citi- 
zen, and  in  my  opinion  he  is  still  en- 
titled to  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Hoover,  we  love  and  revere  you 
for  your  great  achievements.  We  hope 
you  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr,  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illness 
of  our  beloved  former  President.  Herbert 
Hoover,  causes  us  all  deep  concern.  We 
are  reminded  of  his  great  service  to  the 
Nation  as  an  able  public  servant  and  dis- 
tinguished "elder  statesmsm."  He  has 
given  of  himself,  with  dignity  and  \m- 
selfishness,  to  great  causes  and  enduring 
ideals. 

For  nearly  a  half  century  his  thoughts 
have  been  focused  on  our  needs  and  our 
goals.  Few  men  have  displayed  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  which  have  marked  the 
true  course  he  has  followed. 

I  trust  he  will  be  given  new  strength 
through  the  knowledge  that  his  great 
contribution  has  endeared  him  to  the 
people  of  America  who  join  with  us  in 
wishing  him  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Herbert 
Hoover  is  a  great  American.  While  his 
greatness  has  been  unnecessarily  ob- 
scured by  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the 
thirties,  it  has  persisted  through  the 
course  of  years  and  withstood  the  harsh 
test  of  history.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  Americans  love  "the  Chief." 

Mr.  Hoover,  the  son  of  an  lowan  black- 
smith and  an  orphan  at  10,  worked  his 
way  through  college  and  became  an  out- 
standing mining  engineer  and  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  As  President,  he 
recognized  the  duty  of  Government  to 
insure  equal  opportunity  for  all  and,  in 
this  regard,  was  responsible  for  Federal 
Farm  Board  which  contributed  much  to 
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the  orderly  marketing  of  agriculture 
goods  and  provided  a  method  by  which 
enterprising  farmers  could  solve  their 
own  problems. 

As  a  self-made  man.  as  an  honest  be- 
liever in  "work."  and  as  the  livmg  ex- 
pression of  charity.  Herbert  Hoover  is  to 
all  Kansans  a  pioneer  citizen.  Certainly 
his  example  is  an  ideal  worthy  of  all 
Americans  and  especially  desirable  at  a 
time  when  the  growing  forces  of  coUec- 
tivization  threaten  to  mar  the  traditional 
identity  of  the  American  man. 

Mr  Hoover  has  remarked  he  owes  his 
long  iiie  to  his  "recipe  of  work"  and  his 
faith  in  our  governmental  system  to  the 
"genius  of  our  people,  their  devotion  to 
personal  liberty  and  their  sustaining 
reUgious  beliefs."  From  all  Kansans.  I 
wish  Mr.  Hoover  many  more  days  of  hard 
work  and  promise  in  the  process  the 
contagion  of  his  faith  will  be  felt  by  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  today  of 
our  beloved  former  President.  Herbert 

Hoover. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  cast  my  nrsc 
vote  for  Herbert  Hoover,  and  I  have  been 
a  devoted  admirer  and  student  of  his 
since  my  eariiest  years.  The  well-worn 
pages  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  memoirs 
which  adorn  my  office  bookcase  betray 
my  frequent  references  to  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver's great  life  and  works. 

Herbert   Hoover's   sound   and   sturdy 
traits  of  character  enabled  him   as  a 
young  man  to  achieve  a  position  of  prom- 
inence   and   independence,   as    well    as 
worldwide  recognition  and  respect.    His 
later  humanitarian  accomplishments  and 
American   and   world   leadership    have 
earned  for  Mr.  Hoover  a  place  at  the  top 
of  my  list  of  modern  "Great  Americans." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hoover's  humanitarianism 
is  most  significant  in  today's  troubled 
world.    Just  as  he  led  the  fight  to  help 
the  people  of  distressed  and  underdevel- 
oped nations,  in  an  earlier  day.  so  his 
example  might  well  serve  as  a  guide  for 
us.  in  these  days,  in  which  people  in  our 
and  other  lands  are  reaching  out  for  a 
greater  measure  of  individual  freedom 
and  independence. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  GuBSER]  for  his  initiative  in 
setting  up  this  "Get  well.  Mr.  President- 
tribute  and  I  am  proud  to  join  with  him 
today  in  every  good  wish  for  the  rapid 
and  complete  recovery  of  Herbert  Hoover 
In  expressing  good  wishes  and  warmj 
affection.  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but 
on  behalf  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
admirers  of  Herbert  Hoover  from  the 
12th  District  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  may  I  congratulate  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Charles  Gubser,  for  taking  the 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  crreat  American 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici-i 
pate  in  this  special  order  today  and  I 
join  with  the  many  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  saying  t<) 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover: 

Mr.  President,  my  thoughts  are  with  yo\4 
and  It  Ifl  my  fervent  prayer  that  you  will  sooij 
be  restored  to  health. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  Herber 
Hoover  is  truly  one  of  America's  greates 
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citizens.  For  the  many  years  of  devoted 
service  to  mankind  all  the  world  owes 
this  distinguished  citizen  a  vote  of  grati- 
tude. 

Engineer,  statesman,  politician,  hu- 
manitarian, loyal  party  leader— in  every 
endeavor  he  has  undertaken  he  has  been 
iionest.  forthright  and  a  success. 

Though  his  loyalty  to  the  Republican 
Party  can  never  be  questioned  it  is  more 
important  that  he  has  always  placed 
principle  above  political  expediency. 

America  and  the  world  is  a  better  place 
because  of  the  many  contributions  Her- 
bert Hoover  has  made.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  many 
colleagues  in  saying,  "Get  well.  Mr. 
President." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
a  speedy  recovery  to  that  great  American, 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

Over  the  years  he  has  steadily  acquired 
the  respect  and  admiration  not  only  of 
Americans  but  from  leaders  throughout 
the  free  world,  who  at  the  present  time 
can  calmly  analyze  his  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  people  throughout  the 

world. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  most 
maligned  poUtical  figure  in  the  United 
States.  Now  he  has  reached  the  height 
of  affection  and  esteem.  He  dramatizes 
the  fact  that  a  calm  proper  analysis  of 
history  rather  than  political  emotions 
of  the  day  places  a  public  official  in 
proper  perspective. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  this  tribute 
to  our  great  former  President. 

Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
long,  productive,  and  patriotic  lifetime 
Herbert  Hoover  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  Americans  for  many  things.    His 
work  as  an  administrator  of  war  relief 
for  Europe's  starving  millions  during  and 
after  the  First  World  War  and  after  the 
Second  World  War,  his  contributions  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  his  Presidency 
which  pioneered  many  of  the  concepts 
for  which  a  later  administration  assumed 
the  credit,  his  role  as  an  elder  statesman, 
his   chairmanship   of   the    two   Hoover 
Commissions  designed  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government — these  landmarks 
in  one  of  the  great  careers  of  the  Ameri- 
can 20th  century  are  known  and  respect- 
ed by  everyone.     Yet,  we  should  recall 
that  his  early  years  were  spent  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  engineers  that  this 
country  has  produced.    In  later  years. 
his  approach  to  the  problems  of  Govern- 
ment was  never  that  of  the  mere  tech- 
nician;   rather,    he    combined   the   in- 
formed, incisive  judgment  of  the  trained 
mind  with  the  pragmatic  and  energetic 
attitude  of  a  man  accustomed  to  large 
undertakings.      And    with    these    were 
joined  the  emotions  of  a  compassionate 
heart. 

Herbert  Hoover  brought  to  his  various 
public  roles  the  insight  and  the  training 
of  an  engineer.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  one  of  his  most  far-seeing— and 
most  neglected— speeches  was  one  made 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  in  New  York  City  on  De- 
cember 1. 1925.  The  topic  has  a  familiar 
ring  to  it  now.    But  he  was  addressing 


himself  in  those  distant  days  to  a  theme 
that  is  familiar  to  us  only  because  of  the 
technological  revolution  that  has  oc- 
curred in  this  country  during  the  past  40 
years.  His  topic  was  "The  Vital  Need  for 
Greater  Financial  Support  of  Pure  Sci- 
ence Research."  In  this  speech  are  to 
be  found  Insights  and  recommendations 
that  show  a  true  statesman's  mind  at 
work.  The  trends  of  the  present  are 
projected  with  acuity  and  informed  judg- 
ment into  the  future.  Present  needs  are 
recognized,  and  remedies  for  them  are 
proposed. 

With  the  practical  insight  of  the  pub- 
lic man,  Hoover  noted  that   although 
there  were  many  moral  and  spiritual  rea- 
sons for  finding  the  money  to  pay  re- 
searchers in  pure  science,  such  reasons  as 
"the  unfolding  of  beauty,  the  aspiration 
to  knowledge,  the  ever- widening  pene- 
tration into  the  unknown,  the  discovery 
of  truth,"  and  though  he  believed  these 
to  be  ample  justification,  yet.  "Since  I 
am  proposing  to  support  an  appeal  for 
dollars,"  he  said,  "I  propose  to  discuss 
the  dollars'  results  as  well." 
He  proceeded  as  follows : 
Not  only  is  our  Nation  today  greatly  de- 
ficient in  the   number  of  men  and  equip- 
ment   for    this    patient    groping    Into    the 
sources  of  fundamental  truth  and  natural 
law,  but   the  sudden  growth   of  Industrial 
laboratories   has   In   Itself  endangered   pure 
science  research  by  drafting  the  personnel  of 
pure  science  into  their  ranks — depleting  at 
the  same  time  not  only  our  fundamental  re- 
search  stefT,   but   also   our   university   fac- 
ulties, and  thus  to  some  degree  drying  the 
stream  of  creative  men  at  the  source.    This  is 
no  complaint   against  our   great   Indiistrles 
and  their  fine  vision  of  the  application  of 
science.    It  simply  means  we  must  strength- 
en the  first  line  of  ovu-  offensive.    Compared 
with    other    expenditures    of    far    less    Im- 
portance to  human  welfare,  the  amount  of 
money  atmually  devoted  In  the  United  States 
to  the  aid  of  Investigators  and  Investigation 
In  pure  science  Is  absurdly  small.  The  wealth 
of  the  country  haa  multiplied  far  faster  than 
the   funds    we   have   given    for   these    pure 
science  purposes.     And  the  funds  adminis- 
tered In  the  Nation  today  for  It  are  but  a 
triviality    compared    to   the    vast   resources 
that  a  single  discovery  places  In  otu*  hands. 
Men  of  science  know,  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, how  seriously  scientific  work  has  been 
Impeded  by  lack  of  resotirces,  and  they  will 
appreciate  how  great  In  the  aggregate  must 
be  the  resulting  loss  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world. 
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Hoover  was  alert  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  atomic  energy  in  1925: 

No  newspaper  headlines  noticed  Bec- 
querel's  discovery  of  radioactivity  from 
which  long  after  sprang  the  whole  train  of 
discoveries  leading  to  radium  and  Its  vast 
human  service.  No  one  reads  In  the  popular 
Journals  of  the  theory  of  the  hydrogen  Ion. 
The  rise  of  the  Einstein  theory,  which  has 
revolutionized  physical  science  and  funda- 
mentally affected  modern  thought,  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  most  abstrtlse  de- 
velopments of  mathematics  over  long  terms 
of  years,  and  who  may  say  that  some  day  It 
may  not  become  the  raw  material  of  o\ir 
Indxistrlal  laboratories  with  a  fine  out- 
pouring of  benefits  In  added  human  comfort 
and   convenience. 

Naturally  enough.  Mr.  Hoover  viewed 
the  future  use  of  this  marvelous  source 
of  energy  in  peaceful  terms,  but  the  vi- 
sion that  could  foresee  its  benefits  for 
peace  could  have  been  relied  upon  to 
anticipate  its  terrible  use  In  war. 


He  ended  this  prophetic  address  with 
these  words: 

We  have  prided  ourselves  on  our  practi- 
cality as  a  nation.  Would  It  not  be  a  prac- 
tical thing  to  do  to  give  adequate  organized 
financial  support  to  pviro  science?  And  If 
by  chance  we  develop  a  little  contribution  to 
abstract  learning  and  knowledge,  oiu:  Na- 
tion win  be  Immensely  greater  for  It. 

In  recent  months  this  great  man.  en- 
gineer, leader.  President,  and  patriot, 
has  been  111.  We  rejoice  that  he  Is  re- 
covering and  In  the  prospect  that  It  gives 
of  his  further  service  to  his  country.  But 
his  Illness  has  been  a  reminder.  Let  us 
not  conceal  our  admiration  for  him  per- 
sonally, our  respect  for  his  achievements, 
our  veneration  for  his  wisdom,  and  our 
pride  In  him  as  an  American. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  In  this  verbal 
"get  well  card"  to  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover.  I.  too.  wish  him  a  speedy 
recovery  and  many  more  years  as  one  of 
our  most  respected  elder  statesmen. 

Some  of  you  may  know  President 
Hoover's  great  attachment  and  frequent 
visits  to  the  Bohemian  Club  on  the  Rus- 
sian River  In  my  district.  The  north 
coast  of  the  State  of  California  Is  deep 
in  his  heart  and  thoughts,  I  am  sure. 

It  also  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
mention  one  or  two  things  about  this  fine 
gentleman,  the  most  basic  of  which  is 
his  prevailing  efforts  for  preservation  of 
the  American  way.  He  was  the  victim  of 
one  of  the  worst  character  assassina- 
tions of  the  20th  century.  One  of  the 
most  maligned  men  of  his  time,  perhaps 
his  was  the  first  of  the  trials  by  propa- 
ganda we  have  seen.  But  he  has 
emerged  from  this  by  his  own  constant 
effort  and  unswerving  dedication  to  free 
enterprise  and  Individual  freedom  and 
responsibility — by  his  work  on  the 
Hoover  Commission  for  Gpod  Govern- 
ment and  In  many  other  areas.  History 
will  have  a  high  place  for  him.  May  God 
give  him  strength  and  health  to  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  great 
privilege  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  send  to  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  our  very  best  wishes  for 
a  speedy  recovery  and  early  return  to 
good  health.  He  Is  one  of  the  truly  great 
Americans  of  all  times  and  Is  beloved 
by  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  BROYHTLL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
tending best  wishes  to  a  great  American. 

Although  our  former  President,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  has  been  ill  of  late,  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  and  desire  that  he  will 
soon  be  back  at  work,  active  and  vigor- 
ous as  ever. 

Herbert  Hoover  had  merely  been  a  re- 
spected name  to  me  before  our  first  meet- 
ing in  New  York  in  1949.  My  first  im- 
pressions on  meeting  him  personally 
have  been  confirmed  and  reregistered 
ever  since.  He  is  a  man  of  dignity,  sin- 
cerity, and  his  life  story  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans.  His  great  mind  is 
familiar  with  the  broad  sweep  of  human 
affairs.  Despite  his  years.  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver has  always  been  alert  to  the  times. 
His  thoughtful  Judgments  have  consist- 


ently been  sought  by  all  those  who  know 
him. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  in  many 
fields,  and  his  unquestioned  integrity  has 
caused  him  to  be  selected  for  many  as- 
signments of  importance  and  of  a  deli- 
cate and  trying  nature. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  served  the  Nation 
and  the  world  well  and  long.  It  Is  with 
utmost  affection  that  I  wish  him  well, 
and  hope  and  pray  for  his  return  to  work 
and  service  in  full  health  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
alma  mater  has  authorized  me  to  con- 
vey the  following  message  which  I  read 
at  this  point: 

Dear  Chtet:  I  understand  some  of  yotir 
friends  are  putting  together  a  packet  of 
get  well  wishes.  I'm  happy  to  be  one  of  them. 
All  Stanford  Joins  me  in  wishing  you  the 
best. 

Yours, 

J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling. 
President,  Stanford  University. 

In  today's  issue  the  Palo  Alto  Times 
will  join  In  this  "Get  well"  wish  for 
President  Hoover.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  unanimous-consent  request  I  am 
pleased  to  include  an  advance  copy  of 
the  Times  editorial  which  will  appear 
today. 

The  House  of  Representatives  made  It  a 
special  order  of  business  today  to  tell  Her- 
bert Hoover  with  deep  feeling,  "Get  well.  Mr. 
President." 

Representative  Charles  S.  Gubser  voiced 
that  wish  for  himself  and  his  constituents — 
including  the  people  of  Palo  Alto,  the  town 
Mr.  Hoover  called  home  while  President.  He 
also  convejjed  greetings  from  Stanford  Presi- 
dent Wallace  Sterling  and  other  university 
officials. 

Mr.  Hoover  Is  x:onvalesclng  in  New  York 
City  from  an  illness  that  grew  critical  for 
several  days  last  month.  He  fought  It  off 
with  t3rpical  determination. 

"The  Chief"  long  ago  convinced  his  Stan- 
ford community  admirers  that  his  physical 
constitution  Is  as  exceptional  as  his  far- 
ranging  mental  powers.  He  haa  set  a  peer- 
less example  of  remaining  productively  occu- 
pied In  retirement. 

We  look  forward  to  marking  Mr.  Hoover's 
90th  birthday  in  August. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
I  could  have  filled  this  Record  with  him- 
dreds  of  tributes  and  wishes  for  Mr. 
Hoover's  speedy  recovery.  But  quantity 
is  not  a  true  measure  of  sincerity. 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover  Is  revered  and 
respected  by  all  Americans.  So  on  be- 
half of  them  we.  who  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  join  together  In  this  modest 
tribute,  extend  our  good  wishes  and  say 
again:  "Get  well,  Mr.  President." 


RELIGIOUS        PERSECUTION        IN- 
CREASES IN  USSJl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1964  issue  of  Freedom's  Facts, 
published  by  the  All-American  Confer- 
ence To  Combat  Communism,  carries  a 
timely  and  important  article  on  "Reli- 
gious Persecution  Increases  in  USSJl." 
The  information  contained  in  this  ar- 


ticle points  up  the  systematic  persecu- 
tion of  all  people  of  all  religious  faiths 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  It  Is  timely  because 
Christian  believers  the  world  over  will 
observe  this  week  the  Feast  of  the  Res- 
urrection and  Jewish  believers  the  world 
over  will  observe  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over beginning  at  sundown  on  Friday, 
March  27. 

All  who  believe  in  God  or  a  Supreme 
Being  have  concern  and  compassion  for 
those  who  suffer  religious  persecution  In 
lands  across  the  sea.  Religious  liberty 
Is  one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  of 
American  democracy  and  we  protect 
that  right  because  we  know  that  without 
its  safekeeping  all  our  liberties  will  be 
lost. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Religious  Persecution  Increases  in  TJ.S.S.R. 

In   1958   the   Kremlin  launched   a  7-year 
campaign  to  destroy  religion  In  the  U.S.SJl. 
The  campaign's  main  elements  are: 

1.  Tightening  restrictions  upon  priests, 
ministers,  and  rabbis. 

2.  Isolation  of  children  and  young  people 
from  rellglo\i8  contacts  and  instruction. 

3.  Prohibition  against  the  raising  of  funds 
for  the  support  of  churches,  or  synagogues. 

4.  Constant  barrages  of  antlreliglous  prop- 
aganda in  schools,  on  radio  and  TV,  In 
speeches  at  factory  and  club  meetings,  and 
elsewhere. 

5.  Persecution,  arrest  and  even  execution 
of  believers  on  whatever  charges  can  be 
trvunped  up. 

This  antlreliglous  campaign  has  been 
running  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  5  years 
with  little  notice  from  the  outside  world. 
Now  the  lid  is  blowing  off. 

JEWISH    GROUPS    TO    MEET 

Twenty-four  Jewish  religious  and  secular 
groups  will  meet  In  Washington.  DC,  April 
5  and  6  to  consider  the  problem  of  oppres- 
sion against  Jews  living  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Two  of  the  24  groups — the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee  and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  U.S.A. — are  participant*  in  the  All- 
American  Conference  To  Combat  Cconmu- 
nism. 

What  are  the  particulars?  Over  the  past 
few  years  Jews  have  been  singled  out  for 
persecution  and  even  execution  for  aUeged 
commission  of  economic  crimes  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  crimes  have  included  baking  and 
distributing  matzoth.  unleavened  bread, 
used  In  the  observance  of  Passover:  the  sale 
of  Items  to  raise  money  to  support  the  few 
synagogues  left  in  the  U.S.SJI.;  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  consrumer  goods  which  the 
official  Communist  State  apparatus  are  un- 
able to  provide  for  its  people. 

TEW  STKAGOGUES  OR  CHURCHES  LEFT  IN  U.S.SJIL 

Today  there  are  fewer  than  100  sjrna- 
gogues  and  religious  institutions  in  the 
U.SJSJI.  to  care  for  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  world. 

Based  upon  exhaustive  research,  Jewish 
leaders  have  concluded  that  the  Jews  in  the 
U.S.BJl.  are  now  threatened  with  disintegra- 
tion and  obliteration.  As  imder  the  Nazis,  in 
fact.  Jews  in  the  U.S.SJI.  now  must  c&rry 
cards  Identified  with  a  large  "J." 

But  Jews  are  not  alone  the  victims  of  per- 
secution and  arrest.  Passports  have  been 
taken  from  orthodox  monks  who  are  then 
arrested  and  Imptrisoned  for  living  without 
the  proper  Identification  papers.  Monks 
have  been  forced  from  monasteries  into 
parishes;  the  parishes  are  cloeed.  and  the 
monks  have  been  arrested  for  being  home- 
less vagabonds. 

In  Poland,  supposedly  a  liberal  area  in  the 
Communist  bloc  when  it  comes  to  religion, 
priests  have  been  prohibited  from  visiting 
parlahioners    in    their    homes.      They   have 
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been  prevented  from  speaking  of  religion 
outside  of  their  churches,  and  the  number 
of  churches  has  been  severely  limited. 

Cardinal  WyszynBkl  a  few  weeks  ago  dis- 
played extreme  courage  In  delivering  a  ser- 
mon in  a  tool  shed  to  dramatize  the  Commu- 
nist policy  of  limiting  the  number  of 
churches  permitted  in  the  covmtry. 

SOVIET  aim:  stamp  out  bujgion 
The  unmistakable  Communist  aim  Is  to 
stamp  out  all  religion  in  the  U  S.S  Jl.,  and 
then  follow  through  by  stamping  it  out  In 
all  areas  under  CommtuilBt  rule. 

Why  this  hysterical  persecution  of  re- 
ligion? Communism  is  Uie  doctrine  of  ma- 
terialism, the  doctrine  of  atheism.  Re- 
ligion— whether  Jewish.  Christian.  Moslem, 
Buddhist,  or  Hindu— Is  the  belief  in  a  power 
higher  than  man,  higher  than  all  visible 
matter.  Rellglo\as  belief  is  a  direct  denial 
of  communism.  Ultimately,  one  or  the  other 
must  rule  men's  minds. 

And  this  scares  the  masters  In  the 
Kremlin.  Yotmg  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  restless  now.  They  are  bored.  They  see 
little  future  for  themselves  in  a  life-stlfllng 
totalitarian  system.  They  are  ripe  for  new 
Ideas.     They  are  ripe  for  religion. 

The  Communist  reeiction  Is  to  Intensify  Ita 
drive  in  schools,  on  radio  and  television,  in 
the  press,  in  talks  at  factories  and  In  clubs 
to  extend  indoctrination  of  the  public  in 
atheism. 

A  recently  Issued  Kremlin  order  proclaims 
that  children  and  yovmg  people  "will  be  In- 
creasingly protected  from  the  Influence  of 
ch\irch  people  and  from  their  parents  should 
they  force  them  to  carry  on  religious  activi- 
ties." 

So  a  llfe-and-death  struggle  between  com- 
munism and  religion  is  now  going  on  inside 
the  Soviet  Union.  Can  you  do  anything 
about  it?    Of  covirse. 

action  tou  can  takx 
Whether  you  do  ansrthing  or  not,  natu- 
rally, is  up  to  you.    Here,  however,  are  some 
ideas  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  do  decide 
to  do  something: 

Support  every  effort  of  your  chvirch  ca 
synagogue  to  revive  and  stimulate  religious 
life  Inside  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

SupiJort  the  broadcast  of  religioias  pro-j 
grams  to  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  aUJ 
captive  nations. 

Supp<M^  public  demands  for  a  complete 
disclosure  and  condemnation  of  Communlfl^ 
oppression  of  religion  and  persecution  of 
believers.  I 

Consistently  point  out  and  urge  others  t<^ 
point  out  that  Communists  are  atheists  who 
aggressively  seek  to  undermine  and  oblit^ 
erate  reUgioiJS  observances  and  religioias  be* 
lief  everywhere,  including  in  the  United 
States.  I 

Yoiir  support,  however  much  or  little  11 
may  be,  can  be  the  needed  extra  measure  t< 
turn  the  tide  against  tyranny  and  towaxt 
freedom  inside  of  all  Communist-nilet 
countries. 


ANTI-SEMmSM   AND  THE 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undet 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle* 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  1$ 
recognized  for  20  minutes.  I 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  learned  that  the  Human  Rightf 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  in  it^ 
consideration  of  the  Draft  Conventloik 
on  Racial  Discrimination,  had  discussed 
and  forwarded  to  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  a  provision  condemning 
anti-Semitism  as  an  internatiom^ 
offense. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  although 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  may 
not  have  time  to  take  up  the  issue  at  its 
forthcoming  July  meeting,  the  General 
Assembly  will  definitely  deliberate  upon 
the  matter  during  its  regular  session  in 
the  fall. 

I  should  make  clear  that  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  did  not  adopt  the 
anti-Semitism  clause  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  term;  nor  did  it  formally  vote 
or  debate  the  language  of  the  section 
as  proposed  by  the  American  delegate. 
It  decided,  very  simply,  to  forward  the 
proposal  £us  a  suitable  insertion  in  the 
Draft  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

Nevertheless,  this  accomplishment 
cannot  be  underestimated.  The  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  deserves  our  gratitude  and 
praise  for  its  stanch  perseverance. 
The  initial  success  was  not  at  all  assured. 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  small,  yet  mean- 
ingful, first  step  will  eventually  yield 
the  forthright  universal  condemnation 
of  smti-Semitism  which  we  seek. 

The  article,  as  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Marietta  Tree  for  insertion  in  the  Draft 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  reads  as 
follows : 

States  parties  condemn  anti-Semitism  and 
shall  take  action  as  appropriate  for  its  speedy 
eradication  in  the  territories  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction. 

In  advocating  this  step,  we  are  recog- 
nizing anti-Semitism  as  a  form  of  racial 
discrimination.  That  is  to  say,  mani- 
festations of  anti-Semitism  are  primarily 
ethnic;  they  arise  as  an  attack  upon  a 
culture,  tradition,  language,  and  inherit- 
ance, rather  than  constituting  an  ex- 
clusively religious  bias.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  the  Jews  constitute  a  separate 
race.  But  we  are  recognizing  that  the 
Jewish  community  possesses  a  common 
ethnic  origin,  and  that  anti-Semitism 
as  such  directs  itself  most  frequently 
against  that  distinctness. 

Within  the  context  of  the  pending 
treaty  we  are  speaking  of  anti-Semitism 
as  a  public  policy,  actively  or  subtly  per- 
petrated by  a  government.  The  article, 
realized  as  an  organic  part  of  the  Con- 
vention, will  depend  upon  the  Conven- 
tion's implementing  clauses  for  its  proper 
execution. 

This  may  involve  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague,  or  some 
more  informal  avenue.  In  any  case, 
there  must  be  more  than  strictly  na- 
tional enforcement,  and  I  am  certain 
that  our  Government  accepts  this  view 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  Convention 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  be  watching  de- 
velopments carefully  throughout  the 
year,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  will  act  to  incor- 
porate an  anti-Semitism  clause  in 
deliberating  upon  the  draft  covenant  on 
racial  discrimination.  I  am  aware  of 
the  difficulties  and  complexities.  But  our 
initial  success  makes  me  re£isonably  opti- 
mistic, and  I  urge  upon  our  Government 
the  energetic  perseverance  which  to  date 
has  yielded  impressive  results. 

In  1962.  I  submitted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  this  House  that  the 


United  States  work  through  the  United 
Nations  in  securing  a  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly condemnation  of  anti-Semitism. 
This  resolution  was  directed  at  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  hitherto  has  been  the 
most  flagrant  violator  of  the  human 
right  to  preserve  and  extend  an  ethnic, 
religious,  or  cultural  identity.  I  still  ad- 
vocate this  step. 

It  Is  true  that  the  recently  proposed 
article  does  not  mention  a  state  by 
name.  We  must  realize  that  as  far  as 
the  Draft  Convention  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion is  concerned,  any  attempt  to  single 
out  a  nation  by  direct  reference,  espe- 
cially a  great  power,  would  doom  the  en- 
tire effort  at  the  start. 

But  it  is  Indisputably  clear  that  the 
proposed  clause  has  universal  applica- 
tion. Anti-Semitism  will  be  condemned 
by  all  signatory  states,  and  all  those 
states,  including  the  Soviet  Union  If  she 
ultimately  ratifies,  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  erase  the  ugliness  of  this  out- 
rageous practice. 

So  I  commend  the  progress  evidenced 
of  late  in  the  United  Nations.  I  fur- 
ther urge  upon  our  Government  to  exert 
Its  full  powers  In  the  future  for  the  ulti- 
mate incorporation  of  an  anti-Semitism 
provision  in  the  Draft  Convention  on 
Racial  Discrimination.  This  country 
can  make  no  more  meaningful  contribu- 
tion toward  the  achievement  of  univer- 
sally recognized  human  rights  than  to 
lead,  and  to  succeed  in.  this  endeavor  to 
eradicate  the  disgrace  of  anti-Semitism 
wherever  It  exists. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  Include 
in  the  Record  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
Marietta  P.  Tree.  U.S.  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  the  American  delegate 
gave  before  the  Commission  on  March 
12: 

Statembnt  by  Mrs.  MARirrrA  P.  Trek,  U.S. 
Reprzsentativi:    in    the    United    Nations 
Commission    on    Httman    Rights 
Mr.   Chairman,   my   delegation   has   asked 
for  the  floor  in  order  to  introduce  the  UA 
proposal  for  a  new  article  condemning  anti- 
Semitism.    We  would  like  this  proposal  to 
be  included  in  the  record  on  this  item  even 
though  the  Commission  may  not  have  time 
to  consider  it  in  detail. 

That  such  condemnation  is  needed  is  clear. 
Anti-Semitism  has  been  a  danger  In  the 
past  and  it  is  a  danger  today.  The  daily 
press  constantly  cao-ries  reports  of  Jews 
singled  out  for  heavier  punishment  than 
others  convicted  of  the  same  crimes,  and  of 
Jewish  groups  denied  rights  to  publish  and 
to  carry  on  activities  permitted  without 
question  to  other  groups.  While  the  burden 
appears  greater  in  some  countries  than  in 
others,  the  study  made  by  the  Subcommls- 
sion  on  Discrimination  and  Minorities  In 
1960  showed  anti-Semitic  incidents  occur- 
ring in  many  different  countries — often  Ig- 
norant mischief  but  all  too  often  persecu- 
tion and  destruction.  Surely  no  one  here 
can  deny  facts  coming  to  us  from  many 
sources  or  the  need  to  reach  into  the  atti- 
tudes and  habits  of  thought  which  nourish 
anti-Semitism.  My  purpose  in  this  state- 
ment is  to  deal  with  only  two  questions: 
Why  there  shoxild  be  an  article  on  anti- 
Semitism  in  this  particular  convention,  and 
what  form  it  should  take. 

First,  does  an  article  on  anti-Semitism 
belong  in  a  convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  IMscrimlnatlon? 
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The  convention  defines  racial  discrimina- 
tion as  any  distinction  based  on  "race,  color, 
national,  or  ethnic  origin."  Inclusion  of  a 
special  article  against  anti-Semitism  does 
not  imply  that  Jevsrlsh  persons  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  separate  race. 
Anti-Semitism  is  ethnic,  in  terms  of  culture, 
tradition,  language,  and  Inheritance.  In 
addition  to  their  religion,  the  vast  majority 
of  Jewish  persons  share  an  historic,  cul- 
tural, and  linguistic  past,  \7hich  constitutes 
a  common  ethnic  origin. 

Anti-Semitism  has  often  used  a  difference 
in  religious  practices  as  a  pretext  for  dis- 
crimination, and  I  am  sure  that  the  declara- 
tion against  religious  Intolerance  will  deal 
with  Its  religious  aspects.  However,  Jews 
who  have  associated  themselves  with  other 
churches  and  modes  of  thought  continue  to 
suffer  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  their  ancestry.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, our  convention  would  be  less  than 
complete  if  it  failed  to  take  cognizance  of 
what  in  our  own  day  has  been  the  most  hor- 
rifying result  of  racial  hatred  ever  known, 
the  planned  program  of  annihilation  that  re- 
duced the  world  population  of  Jews  by  one 
person  out  of  every  three.  Furthermore, 
omission  of  a  specific  reference  to  anti- 
Semitism  in  this  convention  might  be  sub- 
ject to  misinterpretation.  We  condemn 
anti-Semitism  in  any  form,  and  regardless 
of  any  pretext  for  it,  and  this  is  the  reason 
we  have  sought  its  inclusion  in  this  conven- 
tion. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to 
condemn  anti-Semitism  whether  manifested 
{IS  a  form  of  racial  discrimination  or  other- 
wise. To  make  this  crystal  clear,  the  United 
States  is  submitting  a  slightly  revised  text 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"States  parties  condemn  anti-Semitism 
and  shall  take  action  as  appropriate  for  its 
speedy  eradication  in  the  territories  subject 
to  their  Jurisdiction." 

Second,  as  to  the  form  in  which  we  shovild 
condemn  anti-Semitism.  The  U.S.  proposal 
is  in  the  form  of  a  separate  article,  rather 
than  an  amendment  to  some  more  general 
article,  because  we  believe  anti-Semitism  is 
a  particularly  virulent  form  of  ethnic  dis- 
crimination and  that  all  countries  should  be 
alerted  to  Its  danger. 

For  that  reason  I  regret  that  the  U.S.SJl. 
has  suggested  a  series  of  amendments  to  otir 
propKJsed  article  which  confuse  anti-Semi- 
tism with  nazlsm,  genocide  and  other  terms 
to  make  it  only  one  of  a  list  of  possible  er- 
rors in  recent  thought.  Let  us  be  honest 
here  and  recognize  that  anti-Semitism  is  a 
present  as  well  as  past  danger,  that  it  exists 
in  countries  where  nazlsm  Is  unknown  and 
in  forms  which  are  infinitely  cruel  but  may 
not  be  genocide,  that  it  cannot  be  covered 
up  forever  by  recalling  the  crimes  of  Hitler 
and  the  horrors  of  concentration  camps,  and 
that  people  everywhere  must  become  freshly 
sensitive  to  its  meaning  and  its  reality.  Let 
us  be  honest  to  realize  how  anti-Semitism 
has  fed  the  evil  purposes  of  dictators,  Hitler 
Included,  and  is  being  exploited  even  today 
to  turn  groups  against  each  other  and  deflect 
attention  from  the  failures  of  governments 
and  the  ineptitude  of  public  administrators. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  because  we  believe  they  tend  to 
minimize  the  urgency  of  this  question,  and 
suggest  that  anti-Semitism  is  not  a  matter 
of  Immediate  and  basic  concern. 

Since  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  no  state 
has  pursued  an  overt  and  declared  policy  of 
genocide  against  an  ethnic  group.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  some  states  where  laws 
forbid  discrimination  in  the  most  forceful 
terms  nevertheless  carry  on  policies  which 
are  designed  to  have  the  effect  of  obliterating 
an  ethnic  group.  The  biological  differences 
of  race  cannot  be  exterminated  by  cultiiral 
deprivations,  but  ethnic  differences,  and 
sometimes  nationality  differences,  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  language,  schools,  pub- 


lications, and  other  cultural  Institutions  in 
order  to  survive.  Cut  an  ethnic  or  national 
tradition  off  from  these,  and  it  will  die,  how- 
ever nourished  the  body  of  the  citizen  is  by 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

We  must  deal  with  anti-Semitism  even 
when  it  takes  the  forms  of  deprivation  of 
the  religious  and  cultural  heritage  which 
makes  this  group  unique.  We  should  make 
it  clear  that  a  state  which  makes  provision 
for  German  language  schools  for  that  ethnic 
group  should  not  deny  Yiddish  or  Hebrew 
schools  to  its  Jews;  that  a  state  which  can 
permit  national  and  regional  organizations 
of  some  ethnic  groups  should,  under  the 
principle  of  nondiscrimination,  permit  the 
same  for  Jews;  that  a  state  which  permits 
recognized  leaders  of  every  other  group  to 
travel  abroad  to  conferences  and  holy  places 
should  not  be  able  to  deny  that  right  to 
Jewish  leaders;  that  a  state  that  finds  facili- 
ties to  publish  textual  materials  in  the  lan- 
guage and  traditions  of  some  groups  should 
not  be  able  to  deny  this  right  to  Jewish 
groups;  that  a  state  which  is  able  to  tolerate 
the  differences  in  100  nationalities  should 
have  no  right  whatever  to  extinguish  those 
differences  in  the  101st. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  world  in  which 
racial  genocide  would  be  permitted,  but 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  cultural  or 
even  ethnic  genocide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  serious  about  this 
convention,  if  we  are  really  trying  to  con- 
struct a  document  which  will  be  meaningful 
in  eliminating  racial  discrimination  in  all 
its  forms,  then  let  us  strike  boldly  at  all 
the  forms  of  racial  and  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion. Let  us  strike  frankly  and  speak  plainly 
of  anti-Semitism. 

Our  amendment  is  designed  to  do  this;  to 
represent  at  least  a  starting  point  by  putting 
the  United  Nations  on  record  as  opposed  to 
this  violent  and  hateful  disease  of  anti- 
Semitism.  We  hope  that  aill  other  nations 
wiU  support  our  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  stated  in  the  declaration 
on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination,  was  to  condemn  all  types  of 
discrimination  based  on  the  simple  fact  of 
prejudice  against  the  group  into  which  a 
person  is  born,  whether  that  group  is  dis- 
tinguished by  race  or  color,  or  by  ethnic 
origin.  That  is  also  the  basis  of  this  conven- 
tion, as  spelled  out  In  the  definition,  and 
as  stated  throughout  the  articles  we  have 
already  adopted.  I  hope  the  U.S.  proposal 
win  be  adopted  unanimously  in  this  Com- 
mission, without  crippling  amendments. 


PRESIDENT  SHOWS  SKILL  IN 
BROKEN  FIELD  RUNNING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  most  interesting  to  view  the 
broken  field  running  of  President  John- 
son in  regards  to  what  apparently  was  a 
slip  of  the  lip  in  a  January  15.  1964, 
White  House  chat  with  leaders  of  the 
promedicare  lobby.  He  stated  very 
clearly  at  the  time: 

We  are  going  to  try  to  take  all  of  the 
money  that  we  think  is  unnecessarily  being 
spent  and  take  it  from  the  "haves"  and  give 
It  to  the  "have  nots"  that  need  It  so  much. 

Of  course,  this  was  directly  in  line 
with  what  many  senior  citizen  lobbies 
are  holding  out  as  the  answer  to  medical 
problems  confronting  their  generation. 
All  of  the  way  through  his  remarks  he 
alluded  to  this  type  of  approach — free 


basic  medical  care  for  those  over  65  re- 
gardless of  need,  to  be  paid  for  by  assess- 
ing or  taking  from  those  who  have  or 
who  are  earning  a  livelihood.  Every- 
thing In  his  remarks  indicated  that  he 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

In  his  March  15, 1964.  television  inter- 
view on  his  first  100  days  in  office,  he 
fielded  the  question  concerning  this 
strong  statement  and  declared  that  he 
was  really  talking  about  taking  this 
money  from  departments  and  agencies 
which  had  more  than  enough  and  giving 
it  to  a  new  poverty  program  which  would 
be  a  have  not.  A  close  reading  of  the 
statement  which  was  issued  by  the  White 
House  following  the  January  15,  1964, 
meeting  with  medicare  leaders  would  not 
seem  to  support  this  contention.  I  am 
including  the  complete  text  of  his  state- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  are  several  glaring  holes  in  the 
President's  explanations.  First,  he  was 
not  talking  about  the  poverty  program 
when  addressing  the  promedicare  group. 
He  was  talking  about  meeting  health 
care  needs  of  the  elderly — those  needy 
and  those  not  needy — through  a  com- 
pulsory social  security  approach.  His 
exact  words  were: 

Many  of  our  citizens  have  reached  their 
senior  years  without  adequate  medical 
means  to  solve  their  economic,  social  and 
medical  problems.  Many  of  them  are  poorly 
housed  Hmd  poorly  fed  and  are  actually  de- 
pendent on  charity  for  the  medical  care  that 
they  get.  So  I  think  that  It  behooves  all 
of  us  to  share  these  burdens,  because  their 
problems  are  not  of  their  own  choosing,  but 
rather  due  to  a  changing  society. 

Now  this  pretty  well  soimds  Uke  the 
point  of  his  "haves"  and  "have  nots" 
reference.  Of  course,  the  latter  is  a  little 
blunter  than  he  probably  wanted  to  put 
it  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
reduced  to  its  simple  elements,  this  Is 
exactly  what  he  had  in  mind. 

This  broken  field  running  brings  to 
mind  his  former  position  on  civil  rights 
and  medicare.  In  1950  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  professed  his  opposi- 
tion to  socialized  medicine.  I  suppose  he 
would  now  say  that  in  opposing  socialized 
medicine  he  was  not  really  talking  about 
the  compulsory  medicare  approach 
which  he  is  now  advocating.  If  there 
Is  a  difference,  it  Is  in  degree  and  not 
in  basic  substance.  It  is  socialized,  com- 
pulsory medicare.  Of  course,  his  letter 
is  another  good  example  of  political 
sleight  of  hand — it  can  mean  just  about 
sinything  to  anybody. 

The  letter  follows: 

vs.  Sknats, 

COMMITTKI  ON  AJUCKD  SKBVICES, 

April  28, 1950. 
Mrs.  Thos  p.  Cattchun, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Mt  Dkab  Fuend:  Thank  you  for  making 
available  to  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  your  organization,  opposing  any 
form  of  compulsory  health  insxirance. 

Ever  since  my  election  to  Congress  13  years 
ago  I  have  been  in  complete  opposition  to 
socialized  medicine.  I  assure  you  that  I 
shall  always  work  against  legislation  whlcb 
In  my  Judgment  would  circumvent  the  right 
of  our  citizens  to  select  physicians  of  their 
own  choice. 

If  you  will  convey  tills  Information  to  your 
members,   I  shall  be  very  grateful.     Please 
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tell  them   too-,  that  I  hope  I  may  continue 
?S  share  ihelr  views  on  leglslaUon  pending 

here. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am, 

Sincere  y,  London  B.  Johnson. 

Another  prime  example  of  this  type  of 
artful  dodging  was  his  March  19.  19o7. 
letter  to  an  Arlington.  Va..  voter  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
sounded  like  a  Dixiecrat  when  he  wrote: 

U.S.  Senati, 
Oftice  or  THE  Democratic  Leader. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  19, 1957. 

Mr. . 

Arlington.  Va. 

Dear  Mr  :  I  do  °ot  ^^°^  ''^"®  ^°^ 

could  have  gotten  the  Idea  that  I  f^  8up- 
Dortlne  "the  so-called  bill  for  clvU  rights 
KlsSuon  now  before  Congress."  Certainly 
I  have  made  no  statement  to  that  effect  nor 
have  I  Intimated  to  anyone  that  I  plan  any 
such  support. 

The  bill  that  has  been  Introduced  Is  one 
to  which  I  am  very  much  opposed,  as  I  do  not 
believe  It  would  advance  any  legitimate 
cause. 

Sincerely. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  letter  to  which  he  responded  was 

^^°^^°^^=  March  11.  1967. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Johnson:  I.  personally,  am 
very  much  disappointed  to  see  by  tlie  press 
that  you  are  supporting  the  so-called  bill  for 
civil  rights  legislation  now  before  Congress. 
In  reality,  such  a  law.  under  the  control  ol 
a  rabid  politician  like  Brownell.  will  denj 
to  every  American  rights  and  liberties  which 
we  now  have. 

Certainly  anyone  can  see  that  we  are  ir 
grave  danger  of  losing  our  constitutlonaJ 
rights  under  some  of  the  fantastic  decisloni. 
now  being  made  by  our  Federal  courts,  with- 
out  the  Congress  passing  any  poUtical  lawf 
to  aid  in  the  further  destruction  of  ou]' 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  has  been  our  protec- 
tion and  shield  for  almost  200  years. 

If  you  have  not  read  over  our  Bill  o. 
Rights  lately.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  and  I 
would  be  greatly  pleased  if  you  would  b^ 
Itlnd  enough  to  spend  a  few  minutes  In  con^ 
templation  as  to  how  It  is  possible  to  flf 
such  political  legislation  into  amendmen 
1.  6.  7.  and  10  of  this  great  document. 

Your  great  leadership  in  the   Senate  f 
what  is  morally  right  certainly  has  been  a 
inspiration   to   millions.     Therefore.   I   um 
you  not  to  support  a  politically  designed  bljl 
which  wUl  deny  to  every  American  certalfa 
rights  now  granted  to  us  by  our  Constltutlo 
Please.  Senator,  don't  use  your  great  i' 
fluence   for  this  poUtical  legislation   whi 
will    destroy  more   civU   liberties    and    ci 
rights  than  it  will  ever  protect. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Presideit 
Johnson  should  have  nothing  to  feir 
from  a  frank  and  straightforwata 
statement  of  his  views.  We  certainjy 
look  for  more  than  artful  dodging  from 
the  leader  of  this  great  Nation.  Maybe 
he  stated  the  case  a  little  strongly  whin 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  friencly 
champions  of  socialized  medicine  aijid 
referred  to  taking  from  the  "haves"  ajd 
giving  to  the  "have  nots."  If  he  d^. 
however,  there  was  little  reason  to 
later  retract  his  views  simply  because 
they  sounded  a  bit  drastic.  The  Ameti- 
can  people  are  looking  for  honesty 


ihigh  office  and  they  will  support  it  If 
and  when  they  find  it. 

The  complete  and  official  White  Hou^e 
transcript  of  the  January  15  remarks 
are  as  follows : 

remarks    of    the    PRESmENT    TO    A    GROUPOF 

Leaders  of  Organizations  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens IN  THE  Fish  Room 
Mr.  Celebrezze,  ladles  and  gentlemen  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  been  delayed  a  little 
bit  in  getting  In  here  this  morning,  but  I  am 
happy  that  you  are  here  and  that  you  have  a 
chance  to  come  to  this  house  that  belongs 

to  all  of  us.  „*,«„*   fy,A 

There  Is  one  thing  you  can  say  about  the 
Presidency:  You  have  a  variety  of  matters 
Tnd  yoTnever  get  bored  with  handling  one 
problem.  But  I  don't  know  any  Problem 
that  has  ever  faced  all  of  our  people  that 
should  concern  us  more  than  the  one  about 
which  we  meet  this  morning. 

The  20th  century,  in  which  we  live,  has 
blessed  most  of  us  with  much  longer  lives, 
but  this  blessing  has  brought  with  It  »  very 
great  responsibility.  That  responsibility  Is 
one  that  you,  as  very  special  messengers,  must 
see  that  all  of  the  people  of  this  country 
live  up  to.  Many  of  our  citizens  have 
reached  their  senior  years  without  adequate 
m^lcal  means  to  solve  their  eco^o^^i';'  ^^ 
clal.  and  medical  problems.  Many  of  them 
are  poorly  housed  and  poorly  fed  and  are  ac- 
tually dependent  on  charity  for  the  medical 
care  that  they  get. 

SO  I  think  that  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
share  these  burdens,  because  their  prob- 
lems are  not  of  their  own  choosing,  but 
rather,  due  to  a  changing  society. 

One  problem  that  I  think  we  have  met 
this  morning  to  tackle  Is  the  need  for  a  so- 
cial security  health  Insurance  plan.  This 
great  Nation,  the  most  powerful  of  all  na- 
tions, should  no  longer  continue  to  ask  our 
old  people  to  trade  dignity  and  self-respect 
for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care.  ™8  « 
something  that  I  think  is  good  for  all  of  us 
to  realize,  and  most  of  us  to  remember. 

our   Older   people   are   likely   to   be   hos- 
pitalized  three   times   as  p"«f^  «^  jro^^" 
people,  but  their  income  is  less  than  half  that 
Sf  iSople  under  65.     The  end  result  !«  '^hat? 
Th^  then  turn  to  public  welfare      This  Is 
St  the  American  way.     The  social  security 
health  insurance  plan  which  P^«  Jf  i^^^"/. 
nedy  worked  so  hard  to  enact  Is  the  Amer  - 
can   way;    It   Is   practical:    it   Is  sensible.    It 
fs  fair   It  18  just.     It  says  that  the  average 
worker  and  his  employer  would  each  con- 
ZZu^  an  average  of  only  25  cents  a  week 
during   the   employees  working   career.     In 
hl^old  age  a  retired  worker  can  take  care  of 
ms  own  hospital  and  nursing  home  expenses 
^th  dignity      More  than  that,  he  can  choose 
ml  own  doctor.     He  can  choose  his  own  hos- 
ntel      He  can  do  it  all  without  being  crushed 
by  the  intolerable  burdens  of  extensive  hos- 

^'SaTkind  of  a  program  mak^  f  "^^fv^w" 
two  of  America's  most  distinguished  public 
personages,  men  of  great  vision  and  compas- 
?lon  and  experience-Senator  And-«°J'^° 
New  Mexico,  and  Congressman  Kjng.  of  CaU 
fornia,  who  honor  us  with  their  presence 
and  who.  through  the  years,  have  led  fights 
like  these  that  bring  better  life  to  more 
neoDle  They  have  come  here  this  morning 
to  let  you  kJow  that  they  have  enlisted  for 
the  duration,  and  while  we  do  not  have  many 
Sliors  in  the  crowd,  we  are  going  to  answer 
Tn  of  the  opposition  with  the  statement  that 
"We  have  Just  begun  to  fight." 

We  think  this  program  is  Just.  We  think 
this  program  Is  necessary.  We  think  this 
p^ogram^akes  sense.  We  think  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  is  the  prudent  American  way  to  make 
sure  that  elderly  citizens  can  retain  their 
dignity  and  retain  their  solvency. 

We  have  so  much  to  be  proud  of  in  this 
country,   so   much    to   be   thankful   for,   bo 


in 


much  to  preserve  and  so  much  to  protect, 
but  nothing  that  we  want  to  protect  more 
than  those  who  have  reached  their  later 
years  and  want  the  privilege  of,  in  dignity, 
providing  for  themselves. 

I  wish  that  somehow,  some  way,  that  each 
of  us  in  this  room  who  feels  the  needs  of 
this  program  for  a  moment  could  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  some  older  person  that 
we  know— that  could  be  a  grandmother,  a 
mother,  to  some  of  us  a  brother— and  put 
ourselves  in  their  position  and  ask  ourselves 
how  would  we  feel  If  the  positions  were  re- 
versed "J     Would  we  want  to  stoop  and  bend 
and  plead  for  funds  to  be  shoveled  out  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Treasury  by  means  of 
a  means  test  to  determine  whether  we  could 
KO   to   a  hospital   and,  if  so,  how  long  we 
could  stay,  or  would  we  prefer  a  program  of 
our  own  where  we  could  take  25  cents  a  week 
and  our  employer  could  take  25  cents  a  week 
and  then  deduct  it— it  would  really  only  cost 
him  about  12  cents  when  it  is  over  with— and 
put  that  m  a  plan  that  ultimately  would  pro- 
vide these  benefits? 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  be  Americans, 
but  America  is  particularly  fortunate  to  have 
so  many  citizens  like  those  in  this  room  who 
are  especially  interested  in  a  plan  of  this 
kind,  and  with  the  help  of  the  good  Lord. 
Senator  Anderson  and  Congressman  King, 
and  you  people  who  speak  for  so  many  other 
folks,  we  are  going  to  pass  It. 

You  know.  I  have  a  little  contest  going  on 
among  my  Cabinet  members.  One  of  the 
great  legacies  President  Kennedy  left  me  was 
the  finest  Cabinet  that  any  President  could 
assemble.  They  are  so  good  that  I  didn  t 
even  want  one  of  my  own.  I  wanted  all  of 
them  to  stay  right  where  they  are. 

We  are  determined  that  this  Nation  Is 
eolne  to  be  strong  enough  to  secure  the 
peace  and  to  protect  this  country,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  throw  our  weight  around.  We 
hope  we  are  going  to  be  wise  enough  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  ever  using  that 
strength. 

This  Nation  Is  going  to  be  prudent  enough 
to  be  solvent,  where  we  can  pay  our  bUls 
and  where  our  checks  wUl  be  honored. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  take  all  of  the 
money  that  we  think  Is  unnecessarily  being 
spent  and  take  It  from  the  "haves"  and 
give  It  to  the  "have  nots"  that  need  It  so 

much. 

So  we  axe  going  to  have  a  solvent  Nation, 
but  strength  and  solvency  alone  don't 
quicken  the  heartbeat.  The  thing  that 
really  makes  a  great  nation  is  compassion. 
We  are  going  to  have  strength  and  solvency 
and  compassion,  love  for  thy  neighbor,  com- 
passion and  understanding  for  those  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

Secretary  McNamara  wlU  start  down  that 
long  road  of  explaining  all  of  our  decisions 
of  the  last  50  days  this  week  before  the 
Congress.  _^.        ,^, 

secretary  Dillon  is  ^h-eedy  reporting  for 
duty  every  morning  early  and  staying  lat^ 
in  the  evening  to  try  to  get  that  tax  bill 
that  is  so  essential  to  the  economy  of  this 

'^^Nof  ^to  be  outdone.  Secretary  Celebrezze 
has  already  evolved  a  plan  and  a  prog^^m 
where  we  hone  that  in  due  time  we  will  all 
meet  here  In  this  same  house  and  have  a 
signing  ceremony  for  the  program  that 
means  so  much  to  all  of  \is. 

Mr    Secretary,  you  give  us  some  Indica- 
tion of  the  date  and  we  will  all  be  here. 

A  tour  of  the  White  House  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  those  of  you  who  can  spare  the 
time  and  would  like  to  see  it.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  spend  more  time  with  you  my- 
self. I  am  going  to  have  a  chance  to  walk 
around  the  room  for  a  moment.  If  you  wUl 
lust  delay  the  rest  of  your  deliberations,  but 
If  any  of  you  want  to,  we  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  yon  tour  the  White  House. 
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THE  SILENT  TARIFF 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  "The  Silent 
Tariff"  Is  an  interesting  news  item  that 
should  be  read  by  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

In  this  connection,  I  submit  a  report 
I  have  made  on  the  question  recently: 
The  Sn-ENT  Tariff 
(By  John  J.  Snyder) 

There  will  be  a  silent  issue  in  this  year's 
election.  It  rarely  will  be  mentioned,  but 
It  will  Influence  every  action  which  the  next 
President  will  take.  It  will  never  make  the 
headlines,  but  it  Influences  everyone,  every- 
day.   Identity:  the  tariff. 

No  other  problem  carries  so  many  far- 
reaching  Implications  as  the  tariff.  Although 
the  word  "tariff"  may  customarily  be  rele- 
gated to  the  history  book,  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore  Its  existence.  If  we  continue  to  shun 
the  tariff  issue,  we  may  awaken  to  find  world 
trade  shunning  us.  But  why.  you  ask,  Is  a 
tariff  so  Important  this  year? 

For  34  years  the  United  States  has  been 
operating  under  the  same  tariff,  and  the 
record  for  those  years  Is  not  praiseworthy. 
At  best,  many  tariff  measures  have  proven 
to  be  shortsighted,  temporary  remedies  for  a 
problem  which  is  not  well  understood.  For 
example,  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs,  which  the  United  States  entered 
In  1948,  sought  to  raise  world  living  stand- 
ards through  reciprocal  trade.  However,  the 
agreement  failed  not  only  to  promote  recipro- 
cal trade,  but  actually  contradicted  numer- 
ous existing  U.S.  tariff  laws.  The  United 
States  Is  left  In  the  embarrassing  position  of 
being  an  organizer  of  an  organization  which 
brings  it  no  benefits. 

Not  only  do  the  faulty  tariff  policies  of  the 
past  call  for  Immediate  change,  but  the 
challenge  of  the  future  alerts  us  to  our 
potentially  precarious  position  In  world 
trade. 

Today  the  European  Economic  Community 
has  a  gross  national  product  with  a  growth 
rate  twice  that  of  our  annual  rating.  The 
actual  challenge  of  the  Common  Market  may 
not  be  here  today,  but  It  looms  as  a  specter 
In  the  future.  A  continuation  of  present 
policies  could  lead  to  economic  Isolation; 
conversely,  a  removal  of  all  tariffs  would 
destroy  our  economic  system.  Only  a  care- 
fully conceived,  long-term  program  can 
amend  our  policies,  and  1964  Is  the  perfect 
time  to  start. 

SPECIAL    REPORT 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  reaction  of 
a  steel  town  newspaper  when  the  prob- 
lem of  the  local  mills  because  of  trade 
were  publicized  by  a  public  statement 
from  Dr.  George  A.  Roberts,  president  of 
Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

The  editorial  shows  the  relationship 
between  free  trade  and  reduced  wages. 
The  specter  of  foreign  competition  sits 
at  every  contract  conference  between 
labor  and  management,  it  haunts  every 
new  legislative  proposal  on  labor  stand- 
ards, wage  and  hour  laws,  compensation, 
social  security,  and  all  public  spending. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tariffs,  Costs  Interrelated 

Excluding  certain  labor  leaders,  little  en- 
thuslasm  can  be  found  for  the  35-hour  work 
week  Idea  as  the  answer  to  unemployment. 
In  fact,  all  Indications  point  to  an  Increase 
In  Joblessness  If  this  principle  Is  adopted. 

Most  opponents.  Including  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, are  quick  to  point  out  that  40 
hours  pay  for  35  hours  work  woxild  Increase 


product  costs  to  do  serious  damage  to  Inter- 
national trade. 

Rejection  of  arbitrarily  Increased  labor 
costs  at  this  time  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
effect  on  international  trade  is  Justified. 

Never  before  In  the  memory  of  most  Amer- 
icans has  It  been  as  tough  to  compete  with 
the  rising  industrial  empires  of  Europe,  Ja- 
pan, and  Canada  as  it  is  today. 

Even  in  the  U.S.  domestic  market,  foreign 
producers  of  steel,  automobiles,  and  other 
products  are  giving  American  producers  a 
race  for  their  money. 

One  specific  example  Is  the  tool  steel  and 
products  and  tool  materials  business,  whose 
operations  have  a  decided  impact  not  only 
on  the  United  States  as  a  whole  but  more 
particularly  on  this  district  where  four  of 
the  world's  leading  concerns  in  these  areas 
of  production  are  located — Vanadium  Alloys 
Steel  Co.,  Latrobe  Steel  Co.,  Kennametal. 
Inc..  and  Newcomer  Products. 

This  segment  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  empire 
Is  right  in  the  thick  of  this  foreign  competi- 
tion, which  could  wreck  it  If  It  must  assume 
higher  costs  such  as  certainly  would  resvilt 
with  a  shorter  workweek. 

Pointing  up  this  observation  Is  the  re- 
cent testimony  given  to  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  In  Washington  by  Dr.  George 
A.  Roberts,  President  of  Vanadium  Alloys, 
who  spoke  for  the  tool  steel  producers  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  In  the  first  round 
of  an  all-out  fight  against  lower  tariffs  on 
Imports. 

Dr.  Roberts  emphasized  domestic  tool  steel 
producers  have  lost  an  increasing  share  of 
the  U.S.  markets  In  recent  years,  while  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  tool  steel  and  tool  steel  products 
generally  have  declined  In  the  past  10  years. 

Arguments  by  Dr.  Roberts  against  lower 
tariffs  also  Is  an  argument  against  higher 
costs.    The  two  are  Interrelated. 

"It  Is  dlfiacxxlt  for  American  mills  to  com- 
pete on  a  price  basis  because  their  employ- 
ment costs  are  two  to  three  times  higher 
than  those  of  most  foreign  competitors,"  Dr. 
Roberts   told   the  Commerce  Department. 

If  the  tool  steel  and  tool  materials  Indus- 
try is  finding  foreign  competition  diflBcult 
under  the  present  tariff-production  cost 
structure,  Imagine  what  would  happen  to 
It  If  this  condition  were  aggravated  by  higher 
costs  and  lower  tariffs? 

Currently,  foreign  producers  can  and  are 
vmderselllng  U.S.  producers. 

"Foreign  tool  steel  makers  are  undersell- 
ing us  by  15  to  18  percent  In  most  cases."  Dr. 
Roberts  said,  "but  spot  prices  are  sometimes 
as  much  as  50  percent  below  ours." 

Odd  as  It  may  appear,  the  biggest  seller 
of  tool  steel  In  the  United  States  Is  Canada. 
In  the  first  10  months  of  1963,  Canada,  with 
only  one  tool  steel  producer,  provided  43  per- 
cent of  the  Import  tonnage.  Sweden  was 
second  (21.7  percent),  followed  by  Austria 
(16.8  percent).  Japan  (6.8  percent).  United 
Kingdom  (6.4  percent) ,  France  (23  percent), 
and  West  Germany  (2.8  percent). 

Obvlotisly.  other  segments  of  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness complex  which  participate  In  Interna- 
tional trade  are  faced  with  similar  adverse 
competitive  conditions. 

Labor,  management,  and  the  fanner 
have  finally  started  to  recognize  the 
bogeyman  in  our  economy,  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  foreign  trade  mixed  with 
foreign  relations. 

Thomas  Jefferson  put  it  well  when  he 
said  "Commercialism  knows  not  patriot- 
ism." How  true.  We  have  a  trade  war 
with  our  very  good  friends,  the  British 
and  Canadians,  leading  the  pack  fighting 
for  trade  with  Russia,  China,  and  even 
Cuba. 

While  we  are  being  kept  busy  In 
Ghana,  Cyprus,  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere 


our  other  good  friend,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, is  slowly  but  surely  building  its 
protective  tariff  wall  against  the  United 
States.  Following  their  13  cents  a 
poimd  on  chickens,  90  cents  a  day  on 
eggs,  we  now  get  another  boost  in  steel 
tariffs.  The  story  of  Brussels  tells  it 
better  than  I  can. 

Common  Market  Ups  Stek,  TARirrs 

Brussexs. — Brushing  aside  an  api>eal  from 
President  Johnson,  the  six  member  nations 
of  the  European  Common  Market  Saturday 
Increased  tariffs  on  150,000  tons  of  special 
American  steel  from  6  percent  to  9  percent. 

The  higher  duties  will  also  apply  to  steel 
Imported  from  Austria,  Britain,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  some  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

In  a  visit  to  Exirope  last  year  before  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  the 
then  Vice  President  Johnson  asked  the  Com- 
mon Market  not  to  raise  steel  tariffs  on 
grounds  such  increases  might  Jeopardize  In- 
ternational tariff  negotiations  scheduled  this 
spring. 

But  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  Ignored  the 
appeal. 

Coming  on  top  of  recent  heavy  Increases 
In  tariffs  on  poultry  and  eggs,  the  steel  In- 
creases are  expected  to  raise  new  accusa- 
tions of  "protectionism"  against  the  Com- 
mon Market  nations. 

The  Common  Market  Justifies  the  Increases 
by  charging  that  nations  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  dumping  cheap  steel  on  the  community 
and  that  local  manufacturers  forced  to  mark 
down  prices  to  meet  the  competition  are 
working  on  narrow  margins  of  profit. 

The  germ  of  poverty  comes  from  many 
sources  but  in  our  present  day  trade 
program  the  infection  can  be  traced  to 
trade  policies  in  every  ailing  industry. 

The  following  is  the  lament  of  the  in- 
def>endent  oil  industry : 

IPAA  Urges  Stronger  Import  Program  as 
Industry  Decline  Continues 

In  stressing  the  need  for  a  stronger  Im- 
port program,  True  said  1963  was  the  seventh 
consecutive  year  of  declining  trends  In  do- 
mestic exploration,  drilling,  and  develop- 
ment. In  contrast  to  an  expanding  general 
economy  In  the  United  States,  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  has  been  suffering  from 
a  recession  reflected  In  decreased  activity, 
lower  employment,  and  erosion  In  prices  for 
crude  oil  and  refined  products. 

"This  situation  demonstrates  the  need  to 
revise  the  Import  program,"  True  said. 
"IPAA  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  recom- 
mended specific  changes  designed  to  make 
the  program  more  effective.  In  the  interest 
of  assvirlng  adequate  U.S.  petroleum  supplies 
for  the  future,  these  changes  should  be 
made.  We  will  continue  to  urge  their  adop- 
tion." 

True  said  one  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
1964  Import  program  Is  the  uncertainty  as 
reflected  by  press  reports,  as  to  the  Imports 
from  Canada.  "As  a  means  of  alleviating 
this  uncertainty,  we  believe  that  overland 
Imports  should  be  based  on  certifications 
from  Importing  companies,  rather  than  on 
estimates  by  the  Interior  Department." 

Interior  set  allocations  of  Imports  of  crude 
oil.  unfinished  oil  and  finished  petroleum 
products  (excluding  residual  fuel  oil)  into 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  first  half  of  1964  at  1,153.828  barrels 
dally. 

This  amounts  to  7.069  barrels  dally  more 
than  quotas  for  the  first  half  of  1963  and 
27.576  barrels  a  day  more  than  for  the  last 
half  year  of  1963. 

The  level  of  Imports  of  crude  oil,  un- 
finished oils,  and  finished  products,  other 
than  residual  fuel  oil,  Is  equal  to  12.2  per- 
cent of  the  Interior  Department's  estimate 
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of  domestic  crude  and  natural  gas  liquids 
production  during  the  period. 

The  ratio  of  Imports  (excluding  residual 
fuel  oil)  In  districts  I-IV  should  be  reduced 
so  that  a  proper  balance  will  be  reached  that 
win  encourage  the  necessary  expansion  oi 
U.S.  petroleiim  resources. 

Finished  petroleum  products  now  being 
Imported  into  the  United  States  for  military 
use  should  be  supplied  from  domestic 
sources. 

IPAA  also  voiced  grave  concern  "as  to  the 
rapid  expansion  of  natural  gas  Imports." 
These  ImjKxrts  constitute  a  potentially 
serious  threat  to  the  markets  for  both 
domestic  oU  and  domestic  natural  gas. 


March  2U 


One  down — tax  cut — and  one  to  go — 
civil  rights.  That's  the  box  score  in- 
sofar as  these  two  bills  have  caused  the 
most  controversy  and  delaying  action  in 
Congress  in  many  years.  The  civil 
rights  bill  is  still  in  the  Senate  and 
faces  a  rocky  road  before  final  passage. 
The  tax  bill  is  passed  and  signed.  The 
cuts  are  beginning  to  show  up  in  some 
of  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  workers.  The 
President  holds  high  hopes  for  a  great 
new  economic  boom  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cut.  Coupled  with  this  bill  the  Con- 
gress just  passed  another  bill  advocated 
5  years  ago  by  your  Congressman.  This 
act  will  put  an  extra  15-percent  tax  on 
the  purchase  of  foreign  investments. 

Although  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  the  economy  will  not  be  helped 
too  much  so  long  as  American  employ- 
ers can  close  plants  in  America,  move  to 
a  foreign  country,  produce  under  the 
same  trademarks  and  ship  their  low 
wage  made  products  back  to  the  United 
States.  A  mere  15 -percent  tax  which 
may  or  may  not  be  collected  because  of 
loopholes  in  the  law  would  not  make  up 
the  difference  between  Japanese  labor 
and  U.S.  labor. 

As  to  be  expected  all  of  us  are  hoping 
the  tax  cut  dollars  are  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  American-made  goods 
so  that  more  Americans  will  have  Jobs; 
however,  some  of  us  have  our  doubts. 
It  Is  a  hard  temptation  to  the  consume^ 
when  he  finds  wash-and-wear  shirt^ 
from  Hong  Kong  for  a  dollar  and  a  U.Si 
shirt  for  $2.95.  I 

To  say  that  it  does  not  do  the  glassj 
worker  or  any  other  worker  any  good 
when  he  puts  the  American  shirtmakej 
out  on  the  street  does  not  do  much  gooq 
because  too  many  of  our  leaders  hav^ 
built  up  the  impression  that  it  is  pracj 
tically  unpatriotic  not  to  buy  imports.  I 
This  past  week  as  your  Representative 
I  was  one  of  a  group  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  speaking  for  both  labor 
and  management  at  a  conference  witl^ 
President  Johnson  over  the  very  seriou^ 
situation  in  the  textile  industry  becaust 
of  imports.  ! 

Many   Congressmen,    Senators,    labo^ 
leaders,  and  industrial  leaders  are  com' 
ing  around  to  the  position  I  took  on  th 
Trade  Expansion  Act.    I  said  then,  an 
repeat  now.  no  matter  how  low  the  Japa 
nese  or  Europeans  cut  their  tariffs  wp 
will   not  be  able  to  imdersell  them  in 
their  own  markets  except  in  product^ 
they  need.    My  amendments  to  protect 
the  U.S.  industry  and  job  economy  bft' 
retaining    the   escape   clause   were   rei- 
jected  and  the  results  are  beginning  to 
show.    No  person  can  help  any  industry 
except  the  President  himself.    Congres 


sional  protection  has  been  placed  so  far 
out  of  reach  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  that  unless  Congress  amends  the  act 
itself  industry  and  labor  must  depend 
upon  the  judgment  or  good  will  of  the 
President. 

The  following  is  the  wool  textile  and 
clothing  industry  report  I  prepared  for 
the  Presidential  conference: 

The  Wool  Texth-e  and  Apparel  Import 

Problem 
The  wool  textile  and  apparel  Import  prob- 
lem was  already  recognized  as  serious  when 
President  Kennedy  In  May  1961  announced 
the  special  program  for  the  textile  Industry. 
Exhaustive  Investigations  had  already  been 
made,  Including  one  by  the  Special  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Textiles,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Pastore,  which  had  unanimously  rec- 
ommended quantitative  limitations  by  coun- 
try and  by  category.  President  Kennedy 
declared  the  time  for  investigation  was  past 
and  "It  is  time  for  action." 

The  President  also  had  the  benefit  of  the 
investigation  and  recommendations  of  the 
Dent  Committee  on  Impact  of  Imports  on 
Employment  and  the  Special  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Textiles  which  he  appointed  on 
February  16,  1961.  Pvirsuant  to  the  textile 
program,  a  series  of  assurances  was  given 
to  various  Members  of  Congress  and  to  in- 
dustry that  steps  would  be  taken  to  limit 
the  Importation  of  wool  textiles. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Wool 
Study  Group  In  London,  convened  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  In  December 
1962,  our  Government  representative  an- 
nounced to  the  40  nations  assembled  that 
the  United  States  would  not  stand  by  and 
watch  the  continued  attrition  of  its  wool 
textile  Industry,  but  that  some  action  was 
necessary  to  arrest  this  trend.  However,  no 
effective  action  on  wool  textiles  was  taken. 


Various  groups  of  Senators  and  House 
Members  met  with  the  President  in  1962 
and  twice  in  1963  and  received  his  as- 
surances that  such  action  would  be  taken. 
The  President  instructed  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Under  Secretary  Ball  on  at  least  two 
occasions  to  arrange  for  an  international 
conference  on  wool  textiles.  No  such 
conferences  were  held.  This  pressing 
matter  was  under  consideration  just  prior 
to  President  Kennedy's  death. 

The  level  of  wool  textile  imports  has 
been  rising  rapidly.  Imports  of  wool 
textiles  and  apparel  have  increased  from 
32  million  square  yard  equivalents  10 
years  ago  to  155  million  square  yards 
in  1963.  The  increase  has  been  90  per- 
cent between  1961  and  1963  and  now  rep- 
resents 20  percent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

The  chief  sources  of  wool  textile  im- 
ports have  been  Japan,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  threat  from 
other  low-wage  areas  is  increasing  as 
more  and  more  developing  nations  ex- 
pand their  textile  production  and  enter 
the  export  field.  This  developing  trend 
has  become  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to 
textile  industries  in  many  industrialized 
nations.  Their  industries  have  recently 
expressed  themselves  in  accord  with  the 
view  of  the  United  States  industry  that 
an  mternational  arrangement  for  quan- 
titative limitation  by  country  and  cat- 
egory is  essential. 

New  legislation  is  not  necessary  to 
control  imports  of  wool  and  manmade 
fibre  textiles.  The  President  has  the  au- 
thority under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  to  make  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  for  this  purpose. 


The  situation  in  the  wool  textile  in- 
dustry is  critical.  Mills  are  shut  down. 
Some  are  in  liquidation.  Virtually  all 
plants,  large  and  small,  north  and  south, 
are  presently  on  short  time.  The  textile 
and  apparel  unions  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  about  import-caused  \m- 
employment,  particularly  in  already  dis- 
tressed local  areas.  Significantly,  the 
AFL-CIO  at  its  New  York  convention  in 
November  by  resolution  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  quantitative  limits  by  inter- 
national agreement  and  the  exclusion  of 
textiles  and  apparel  from  the  forthcom- 
ing GATT  negotiations. 

The  interests  of  the  wool  growers  are 
also  at  stake.  The  domestic  wool  grow- 
ers depend  solely  upon  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic wool  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try for  their  market.  Wool  growers  are 
in  accord  on  the  necessity  for  immediate 
action  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 
They  also  feel  that  the  appropriate  so- 
lution can  be  brought  about  by  action 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State. 

More  Is  at  stake  than  self-Interest.  The 
National  Wool  Act  calls  wool  "an  essential 
and  strategic  commodity"  and  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  has  declared  that  "•  •  • 
past  experience  In  national  emergencies  has 
established  beyond  doubt  that  an  adequate 
wool  textile  Industry  is  essential  to  national 
secxorlty." 

We  believe  that  In  the  present  climate  of 
thinking  abroad,  new  efforts,  firmly  under- 
taken by  our  Government  representatives 
by  Presidential  direction,  will  produce  the 
desired  results. 

While  U.S.  production  dropped  from 
448  million  yards  to  301  million  yards 
from  1947,  imports  climbed  from  5.000 
pounds  of  knit  wools  to  2,272,000  pounds, 
woven  cloth  jumped  from  3  million  yards 
to  43,250,000  yards,  and  tops  and  yarns 
rose  from  654,000  pounds  to  14,900.000 
pounds  in  the  same  period. 

American  looms  and  spindles  dropped 
from  36,972  looms  to  15,136  and  spindles 
dropped  from  3,331,000  to  1,162,000. 
Plants  shut  down  in  woolens  alone  num- 
ber over  300  with  employment  dropping 
from  167,000  workers  to  a  little  over 
60,000.  At  the  same  time,  woolen  suits 
and  dresses  jumped  fantastically  from 
1,176,000  pounds  to  22,900,000  pounds. 

The  wage  levels  tell  a  story;  even 
though  our  textile  workers  at  $1.83  an 
hour  are  the  lowest  paid  production 
workers  in  the  United  States,  they  can- 
not compete  with  British  workers  at  64 
cents  an  hour,  and  Italians  at  30  cents 
an  hour,  Japanese  at  26  cents,  and  Hong 
Kong  anywhere  from  9  to  15  cents  an 
hour. 

The  import  of  wool  products  equals 
68  percent  of  U.S.  wool  production  and 
20  percent  of  our  apparel  cloth  output. 
Since  1962  our  woolen  cloth  output  has 
dropped    another    8    percent.    So    that 
there's  no  mistake  about  how  serious  this 
matter  is,  just  read  the  following  state- 
ment about  the  closing  of  the  Wyandotte 
worsted  mills  in  Massachusetts: 
The  Honorable  John  H.  Dent, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  are  enclosing  with  this  letter 
a  copy  of  our  liquidation  catalog  on  the 
Pittsfleld  Division  of  the  Wyandotte  Worsted 
Co. 
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This  plant,  which  at  one  time  employed 
more  than  600  people,  has  died.  Not  from 
old  age,  not  from  Inadequate  management 
or  Inferior  equipment,  and  certainly  not  from 
lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  employer  or 
employee.  This  fine  mill,  which  meant  the 
livelihood  of  500  American  citizens,  has  been 
killed  by  foreign  imports. 

I  am  sure  you  will  realize  that  far  more 
than  600  people  have  been  affected  by  the 
closing  of  this  plant.  The  merchants  of  the 
city  of  Plttsfield  will  suffer  as  well. 

The  purpose  of  my  letter  and  In  sending 
you  our  catalog  Is  to  bring  your  attention  to 
the  serious  need  for  curbing  foreign  Imports, 
not  only  In  textiles,  but  on  other  goods  that 
are  in  direct  competition  with  American 
industries. 

We  cannot  long  stand  competition  from 
foreign  nxlllowners  who  pay  their  labor  slave 
wages.  It  is  an  economic  truth  that  we  can- 
not sell  goods  for  less  than  it  costs  to  make 
them. 

Our  standard  of  living  Is  the  highest  In 
the  world  today.  I  urge  you  to  keep  it  that 
way  by  voting  for  higher  tariffs  on  goods 
coming  In  from  foreign  countries  that  are 
In  direct  competition  with  American  In- 
dustry. 

It  is  a  fine  and  charitable  thing  to  be  your 
brother's  keep>er,  but  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  starve  your  own  family  so  yoiu" 
neighbor  across  the  sea  can  be  well  fed. 
May  we  have  your  views  on  the  above? 
Very  tnaly  yours, 

DtTNN  Corp., 

J.  H.  Dunn.  President. 

A  year  ago  almost  everyone  was  hail- 
ing the  praises  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  what  it  could  do  to  lift  living 
standards,  especially  if  Britain  joined, 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  then 
President  Kennedy,  wide  powers  to  regu- 
late U.S.  tariff  rates  in  negotiations  with 
the  enlarged  and  growingly  prosperous 
continental  trading  area. 

Right  now  the  bloom  is  off  the  rose, 
with  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  giving 
Britain  the  bum's  rush,  while  the  Com- 
mon Market  boosts  its  tariffs  in  a  way 
to  exclude  many  of  our  agricultural 
products.  Not  only  are  Europeans  criti- 
cally reevaluating  the  Common  Market, 
but  hostility  to  freer  trade  is  rising  in 
this  country,  as  Europe  and  other  world 
areas  step  up  their  low  cost  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  the  United  States. 
In  this  atmosphere  President  Johnson 
will  find  it  difQcult  to  dicker  with  aggres- 
sive traders  overseas  who  raise  barriers 
of  all  kinds  against  American  products. 

Pennsylvania  is  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  new  foreign  protectionists,  plus  those 
pouring  an  immense  flood  of  manufac- 
tures into  U.S.  markets.  We  had  new 
evidence  of  this  last  week  when  our  steel 
industries  protested  imports  of  steel 
products  before  the  Tariff  Information 
Commission. 

It  would  take  another  "Grone  with  the 
Wind"  to  bring  you  even  a  part  of  the 
material  that  comes  across  my  desk 
every  day  on  the  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of 
profits  for  expansion,  and  loss  of  commu- 
nity income  because  of  trade. 

However,  this  report  would  be  remiss 
if  I  failed  to  quote  recent  items  showing 
how  much  concern  the  tariff -cutting  ses- 
sions, to  begin  in  Geneva  under  GATT 
sponsorship,  is  causing  to  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  to  some  politicians.  If  we 
could  only  get  the  ofttlmes  overpaid, 
overrated  academic  economist  to  recog- 
nize the  problem  for  what  It  is — a  com- 


mercial moneymaking,  profiteering  ex- 
change in  trade  of  unneeded  goods  and 
unwanted  surplus.  As  it  is  we  have  to 
listen  to  statistics  that  are  changed  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  statistician  without 
regard  to  the  hunger,  the  privation,  the 
desolation  of  people  and  places  when 
low  cost  imports  take  U.S.  Jobs,  U.S. 
plants,  and  U.S.  markets. 

The  following  letters  accompanied  by 
reports  were  presented  to  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  one  from  Pittsburgh 
Steel  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  western  Pennsylvania  because  of 
its  forthright  statement  of  losses  of  900 
jobs  in  Monessen  because  of  imports. 
One  wonders  how  much  this  means  to 
the  Mon  Valley  with  the  Donora  mills 
and  the  American  Chain  &  Cable  Co. — 
Page  Works.  Monessen — on  record  with 
losses  because  of  imports. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  with  consist- 
ent records  for  aid  and  relief  for  peo- 
ple, business,  and  local  governments 
wonder  if  it  is  worthwhile  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  job  losses  because  of  im- 
ports. The  massive  program  against 
poverty  completely  ignores  this  facet  of 
our  loss  of  gainful  employment  for  our 
people. 

This  Member  has  been  invited  to  a 
trade  expansion  conference  called  by 
Governor  Scranton  to  promote  Japanese- 
Pennsylvania  trade.  Unless  the  glass, 
tennis  ball,  steel,  aluminum,  beef,  and 
mushroom  producers,  the  coal  miners, 
and  the  textile  workers  of  Philly  are  all 
wrong — any  new  expansion  of  trade  with 
Japan  will  only  add  to  the  440,000  Penn- 
sylvanians  on  relief.  If  this  promotion 
Is  like  all  the  others  I  have  studied,  we 
are  in  for  a  bad  horse  trade. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  for  many  a 
town  the  size  of  Monessen,  Pa.  So  far 
as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
an  isolated  result  of  the  changing  world 
trade  picture.  Rising  glass  imports  not 
long  ago  helped  force  the  closing  of 
many  glass  plants  that  had  fimctioned 
there  for  decades.  The  poultry  indus- 
try has  been  hit  between  the  eyes  by  the 
sliding  duties  imposed  by  the  Common 
Market  against  exports  to  Europe  of 
frozen  poultry.  The  competition  of 
Asian  cheap  cotton  imports  with  the 
products  of  U.S.  cotton  textile  mills  has 
long  been  an  economic  fact  of  life  here. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  clothespin  in- 
dustry, the  economic  mainstay  of  several 
Maine  towns.  I  remember  the  laughter 
and  scoflflng  of  the  freetraders  when 
this  industry  was  fighting  for  its  life, 
small  as  it  was. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  free 
trade  and  freer  trade.  During  what 
might  be  called  the  protectionist  era  of 
this  country,  a  strong  movement  de- 
veloped in  favor  of  free  trade  as  a  re- 
action against  higher  and  higher  U.S. 
tariffs  manipulated  purely  to  protect 
special  interests  in  the  United  States. 
The  late,  great  Prof.  Frank  Taussig  of 
Harvard  University  could  give  innumer- 
able reasons  for  abandoning  protective 
tariffs  and  gradually  they  have  been 
greatly  lowered.  Yet  with  the  diffusion 
of  technological  progress,  accompanied 
by  immense  disparities  in  wage  levels, 
there  Is  more  to  be  said  today  for  the 
kind  of  adjustments  of  trade  barriers 


that  will  make  trade  freer  without  caus- 
ing damaging  dislocations  to  towns  like 
Monessen,  Jeannette.  and  Donora  and 
goodness  knows  how  many  more.  We 
trust  this  fact  of  trade  life  will  reach 
enough  Americans  to  awaken  them  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the 
relationship  between  trade  and  pockets 
of  poverty. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Lyndon    B.    Johnson,    recognized    the 

threat    to    the    textile    industry    when 

he  said  in  his  farm  message  to  Congress: 

Cotton 

The  needs  of  neither  the  cotton  grower, 
the  cotton  handler,  the  cotton  textUe  mill, 
nor  the  consumer  are  being  satisfied  by  the 
existing  legislation.  The  cotton  Industry  as 
a  whole  Is  our  second  largest.     More  than 

1  million  people  are  engaged  In  growing  cot- 
ton— an  additional  1.5  million  i>eople  are 
employed  In  the  production  of  cotton  cloth 
and  cotton  products  for  consumers — and  ad- 
ditional millions  work  In  firms  which  supply 
the  goods,  machinery  and  services  to  the 
lnd\iBtry. 

Domestic  cotton  prices  are  much  higher 
than  world  prices.  Consequently,  our  tex- 
tile mills  must  pay  more  for  cotton  than 
their  foreign  competitors. 

In  addlUon,  despite  the  fact  that  the  1963 
acreage  allotment  was  held  to  the  statutory 
minimum,  sharply  Increased  farm  yields, 
combined  with  a  continuing  loss  of  mar- 
kets— as  cotton  products  are  displaced  by 
imports  and  by  other  fibers — has  caused  a 
sharp  rise  In  the  Inventories  of  cotton  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
carry-over    on    August    1    will     be    almost 

2  million  bales  higher  than  It  was  last  year — 
adding  over  $300  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program.  The  carry-over  wlU  be 
enough  to  supply  our  domestic  needs  for  18 
months. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  so-called 
textile  relief  bill  which  if  signed  by  the 
President  will  cost  the  taxpayers  billions 
of  doUars  in  the  remaining  years  of  the 
Trade  Act.  This  act  would  equcdize  our 
foreign  market  price  by  giving  American 
textUe  millowners  $42.50  a  bale  cash 
credit  on  cotton  for  every  bale  used  by 
the  mill. 

Instead  of  following  the  original 
Kennedy  proposal  of  adding  8V2  cents  a 
pound  or  $42.50  a  bale  to  customs  on 
imports,  the  Congress  is  going  to  try  to 
stop  the  flood  of  imports  with  a  fistful 
of  tax  dollars  to  private  enterprise  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  This 
is  heralded  as  a  great  concession  by  the 
free  traders  since  they  are  against  any 
move  that  might  stop  imports  or  hamper 
the  actions  for  profiteering  by  importers. 

However,  this  plan  is  doomed  to  failure 
since  the  mills  will  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  surplus  textile  as  we  do 
subsidized  wheat  and  other  surplus  prod- 
ucts. This  will  come  about  because  the 
textile  mills  will  make  more  money  proc- 
essing a  bale  of  cotton — $42.50 — for  the 
Government  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. This  subsidy  cure  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Big  Steel  has  finally  awakened  to  the 
realities  of  trade  life.  Trade  instead  of 
producing  friendship,  good  will,  and 
world  peace  has  been  and  will  again  be 
the  spark  that  ignites  the  world  vmless 
fairness,  equity,  need,  and  local  welfare 
are  considered  in  all  international  trade 
agreements. 
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While  discussing  the  steel  Industry  In 
general  the  statistics  of  Japanese  growth 
ought  to  be  a  warning  of  things  to  come. 
The  following  Information  comes  from 
the  Yawata  News,  Tokyo: 

steel  production  in  1963  is  expected  to  to- 
tal 20  million  (metric)  tons  of  pig  iron.  31 
million  tons  of  crude  steel,  and  25  million 
tons  of  hot  rolled  steel  (including  special 
steel).  This  is  more  than  Japan  has  pro- 
duced in  any  year  in  her  history  and  brings 
her  up  to  third  pace  In  the  world,  together 
with  West  Germany,  in  the  steel  production. 
These  estimates  are  also  between  13  and  18 
percent  higher  than  production  in  1962. 

Japanese  exports  in  1963  of  ordinary  rolled 
steel  (including  galvanized  sheet)  totaled  4.- 
200.000  tons.  The  Inclusion  of  special  steel 
and  secondary  products  brought  total  steel 
exports  to  5,540.000  tons.     This  exceeds  by 

30  percent  exports  in  1962  when  3,200.000 
tons  of  ordinary  steel  were  sold  abroad  and 
total  steel  exports  amounted  to  4,130,000  tons. 

In  terms  of  crude  steel,  direct  exports  In 
1963  amounted  to  some  7  million  tons,  or  23 
percent  of  tne  total  Japanese  production  of 

31  million  tons. 

In  recent  years,  an  increasing  amount  of 
Japanese  steel  is  finding  its  way  abroad  in- 
directly in  finished  products  such  as  ships 
and  automobiles.  Such  indirect  steel  ex- 
ports in  1963  are  estimated  to  total  around 
3  million  tons  in  terms  of  crude  steel.  And 
it  is  expected  that  in  the  future  the  propor- 
tion of  indirect  exports  wlU  steadUy  increase 
over  direct  exports. 

For  many  years  the  United  States- 
Japanese  Trade  Council— Charles  Taf  t — 
justified  steel  imports  because  we  sold 
Japan  coal.  Now  the  worm  has  turned 
and  Canada  is  selling  Japan  its  coal. 
While  our  exports  of  coal  are  dropping, 
our  Imports  of  steel  and  steel  products 
are  zooming.  Another  quote  from  Ya- 
wata News: 

Japan  will  buy  2.400,000  tons  of  coking  coal 
from  Canada  over  a  3-year  period  starting 
In  1964  under  the  first  long-term  agreement 
concluded  between  Japanese  steel  firms  and 
Canadian  coal  Industry  representatives. 

Japanese  coal  purchases  from  Canada  have 
increased  substantially  over  the  past  5  years 
to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  Japanese 
steel  industry. 
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At  first.  Big  Steel  was  interested  in 
lowering  foreign  trade  barriers  because 
they  thought  this  would  be  helpful.  It 
would  not.  simply  because  in  today's 
industrial  complex  no  nation  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  Itnow-how,  money,  skills,  or 
machinery.  The  competition  between  a 
nation  with  a  high  standard  of  living  in 
its  labor  and  middle  class  ranks  will  be 
suicidal  in  a  trade  war  with  low  economy 
producers  in  competitive  goods. 

The  plight  of  Big  Steel  is  told  by  the 
following  item  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press: 
If  U.S.  negotiators  at  the  Geneva  Trade 
Conference  take  the  advice  of  the  American 
Bteel  induBtry,  they  will  take  a  tough  Une, 
Indeed. 

Major  domestic  steel  producers  and  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  have  ex- 
pressed great  concern  over  the  growth  of  im- 
port competition,  in  briefs  filed  with  the 
Trade  Information  Committee  in  advance  of 
next  week's  hearings  here  on  the  matter. 

They  assert  that  much  of  the  foreign  steel 
competition  is  unfair.  "Substantial  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  steel  are  being  dumped  in  the 
United  States,"  the  institute  declares  In  ita 
brief,  on  behalf  of  the  industry.  ' 

It  also  points  out.  as  do  the  individual 
companies,  that  foreign  steel-producing 
countries  maintain  barriers  against  American 


steel  that  often  are  insurmountable.  These 
are  in  addition  to  tariffs. 

"The  United  States  does  not  impose  any 
nontariff  barriers  against  foreign  steel,"  the 
institute  declares. 

The  Trade  Information  Committee  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  a  White 
Hoxise  bureau  headed  by  Christian  A.  Herter. 
Mr.  Herter,  former  Secretary  of  State,  will 
be  the  American  representative  at  the  Geneva 

talks. 

The  Geneva  Conference  will  concern  inter- 
national trade  generally,  but  steel  apparently 
will  be  one  of  the  most  Important  subjects. 
American  producers  hear  that  their  foreign 
competitors  will  ask  for  concessions  that 
would  give  them  an  even  greater  share  of 
the  American  market. 

"There  are  reports  that  the  West  German 
steel  Industry  will  propose  that  U.S.  anti- 
dumping laws  be  amended  to  permit  meeting 
of  the  price  of  the  price  leader,"  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  says  in  Its  brief. 

"This  not  only  recognizes  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  fioodlng  the  market,"  say  United 
States  Steel,  "but  seeks  to  assure  the  West 
Germans  the  means  of  continuing  to  dump 
on  the  ground  of  meeting  Japanese  prices." 

The  Industry  understands  also,  the  U.S. 
Steel  brief  asserts,  that  the  Japanese  will 
propose  that  the  Buy-American  Act  be 
repealed. 

"Yet  no  foreign  steel  company  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  able  to  sell  to  the  Japanese 
Government,"  the  American   firm  declared. 

The  Buy-American  Act  requires  U.S. 
Government  agencies  to  buy  U.S.  prod- 
ucts, imless  a  foreign  producer's  price  is 
substantially  lower.  There  is  in  addi- 
tion an  armed  forces  policy  that  requires 
i  buying  from  American  firms  regardless  of 
I  foreign  prices  in  most  cases. 

U.S.  steel  urged  that  both  the  German 
and  Japanese  proposals  be  rejected  if  they 
are  made  at  Geneva. 

The  strongly  worded  brief  from  the  biggest 
American  producer  also  declared  that  "if 
other  nations  Increase  duties  or  Impose  other 
levies  or  barriers  on  steel  Imports  from  the 
U.S.,  United  states  duty  rates  should  be  In- 
creased correspondingly." 

It  cited  as  an  example  of  unfair  non-tariff 
barriers  the  French  "Turnover  tax"  of  25  per- 
cent which,  according  to  U.S.  Steel  is  "al- 
most prohibitive"  to  American  competition 
In  France. 

The  Jones  and  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.  brief 
declared  existing  U.S.  tariffs  and  antidump- 
ing regulations  "Inadequate"  to  cope  with 
the  growing  Import  problem. 

Jones  and  Laughlln  urged  that  U.S.  tariffs 
on  wire  and  wire  products  be  doubled,  that 
rolled  steel  products  be  placed  on  the  re- 
serve list  and  that  the  antidumping  rules 
be  strengthened. 

It  also  recommended  that  the  United 
States  engage  in  no  negotiations  on  Import 
duty  reduction  on  steel,  or  modification  of 
the  Buy-American  and  Foreign  Aid  Acts. 

Republic  Steel  Corp.  informed  the  Gov- 
ernment Committee  that  the  volume  of  steel 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  currently  is 
comparable  to  Republic's  total  slilpments, 
and  it  Is  the  third  largest  American  producer. 

Barriers  should  be  adjusted  to  levels  of 
equity  "even  If  it  means  raising  United 
States  tariffs,"  Republic  said. 

It  noted  that  imported  steel  is  moving  into 
the  Southern  States  especially  heavily. 

Lukens  Steel  Co.  asked  that  plate  be  put 
on  the  reserved  list.  It  complained  with  the 
others  of  foreign  barriers  apart  from  tariffs 
which  block  U.S.  sales  in  steel-producing 
cotxn  tries. 


Bio  Sxm.  Cms  Tarot  Wall  Need 


Further  evidence  is  contained  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  which  inciden- 
tally is  a  free  trade  paper. 


The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  the  Nation's 
largest  producer,  called  on  the  Government 
today  to  hold  the  line  on  steel  tariffs  unless 
fair  competitive  conditions  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  restored. 

Henry  J.  Wallace,  the  corporation's  admin- 
istrative vice  president,  told  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  steel  Imports  are  now  excessive 
and  have  already  caused  serious  damage  to 
the  U3.  economy. 

"The  5.5  million  tons  of  steel  that  produc- 
ers Imported  last  year  would  have  generated 
up  to  $1  billion  In  steel  company  revenues 
If  It  had  been  produced  domestically,"  Wal- 
lace said. 

He  also  contended  last  year's  record  im- 
ports reduced  domestic  steel  employment 
by  48,000  and  payrolls  by  as  much  as  $400 
million — 

This  means  that  7  times  48,000  or 
336,000  men,  women,  and  children  were 
moved  into  the  pockets  of  poverty. 

His  statement  to  the  commission  was  part 
of  the  Industry's  appeal  to  U.S.  trade  ne- 
gotiators for  what  It  terms  fair  competition 
with  foreign  producers. 

The  industry  has  called  for  a  bar  on  the 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  in  this  country  at 
cut-rate  prices  and  a  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers by  other  steel  producing  nations.  The 
industry  contends  foreign  firms  are  selling 
steel  In  the  United  States  at  prices  lower 
than  the  sale  price  at  home. 

International  trade  negotiations  are 
scheduled  for  later  In  the  year  at  Geneva. 
Other  Industry  witnesses  have  testified  be- 
fore a  committee  set  up  by  U.S.  trade 
officials. 

Wallace  said  most  foreign  steel  producing 
nations  are  still  expanding  their  facllitiea 
although  most  of  them  are  already  equipped 
to  handle  their  domestic  requirements.  "A 
considerable  part  of  this  expansion  is  re- 
ported to  be  for  planned  exportation  to  the 
United  States,"  he  said.  "Thus  we  should 
expect  that  foreign  exporters  will  make 
every  effort  further  to  Increase  their  al- 
ready huge  markets  In  this  country." 

Article  No.  2  is  as  follows : 

Steel   Seeks   EquALrrY 

As  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  steel  Indus- 
try, the  Pittsburgh  district  has  an  enormoxis 
stake  in  the  industry's  ability  to  compete 
in  world  markets.  The  nature  of  that  stake, 
and  the  handicaps  under  which  the  Indus- 
try attempts  to  compete,  were  well  described 
this  week  In  presentations  Industry  repre- 
sentatives made  before  U.S.  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

These  presentations  are  preliminary  to  the 
"Kennedy  round"  of  tariff  negotiations  due 
to  begin  In  May.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  ob- 
tain substantial  reductions  In  virtually  all 
tariffs. 

Representatives  of  the  steel  indvistry  do 
not  retreat  from  the  industry's  historic  posi- 
tion of  low  tariffs  and  freer  trade.  But  they 
do  urge  most  strongly  that  the  United  States 
take  all  possible  steps  to  remove  nontariff 
discriminations  against  this  country's  steel 
exports  so  that  they  can  compete  in  world 
nM.rkets  on  a  fairer  basis. 

Speaking  for  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  John  P.  Roche,  formerly  of  Pitts- 
burgh, told  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  that 
since  1957  this  country  has  become  a  net 
Importer  rather  than  exporter  of  steel. 
While  this  country's  exports  have  stagnated 
at  about  2  million  tons,  its  imports  have 
climbed  to  about  5'^  million  tons  a  year. 
Those  Imports  displaced  40,000  steelworkers 
and  a  payroll  of  more  than  $300  million. 
This  helps  to  explain  why  Pittsburgh  has 
become  an  area  of  chronic  unemployment. 

To  equalize  the  opportunities  for  compet- 
ing in  world  steel  markets,  Mr.  Roche  said 
Government  should  seek  an  adjustment  of 
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foreign  tariffs,  the  removal  or  lowering  of 
nontariff  trade  barriers  and  the  elimination 
of  destructive  and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices. 

He  spoke  out  strongly  against  the  "dump- 
ing" of  foreign  steel  In  this  country  at  cut- 
rate  prices.  He  reminded  the  Commlsaion 
of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community's 
recent  increase  in  steel  tariff  rates.  He  com- 
plained justifiably  of  these  foreign  practices 
which  work  to  the  detriment  of  this  coun- 
try's competitive  position:  transactions, 
taxes  and  import  equalization  taxes,  sur- 
charges In  addition  to  tariff  rates,  import 
licensing  and  quotas,  foreign  exchange  con- 
trols, customs  formalities  and  exclusive  sup- 
plier agreements  and  market  practices  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  this  country  but  condon«d 
in  some  foreign  countries. 

Unless  the  ground  rules  for  International 
steel  trade  are  equalized,  the  United  States 
should  not  offer  steel  products  for  tariff  re- 
ductions at  the  GATT  negotatlons  this 
spring.  In  attempting  to  create  more  com- 
petitive conditions.  Washington  should  avail 
Itself  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  offered  by 
the  U.S.  steel  industry  In  the  form  of  a 
permanent  corps  of  industry  advisers. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  union  move- 
ment who  has  raised  his  voice  often  in 
the  defense  of  job  protection  policies  Is 
E.  L.  Wheatley.  of  the  Potters  Union. 
President  Wheatley 's  recent  comment 
on  the  implications  of  the  Studebaker 
runaway  makes  another  strong  point  for 
a  review  of  trade  policies.  Mr.  Wheatley 
says: 

We  Are  Expobting  the  Health  of  oxjb 
Economy 

The  recent  annoimcement  that  Stude- 
baker Corp.  was  shutting  down"  its  auto- 
mobile plant  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  but  would 
continue  to  produce  autos  at  a, Canadian 
plant  points  up  a  rapidly  developing  cor- 
porate practice  which  may  ultimately  ad- 
versely affect  U.S.  workers  and  the  U.S. 
economy  generally. 

This  practice  Is  the  one  wherein  U.S.  cap- 
ital Is  vised  to  build  production  plants 
abroad,  foreign  workers  employed  to  operate 
them  and  the  finished  product  is  then  sold 
both  In  the  United  States  and  on  the  world 
market  In  competition  with  goods  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  latter  producers 
pay  wages  to  U.S.  workers,  who  In  tiirn  pay 
Income  taxes  on  those  wages.  The  producer 
pays  U.S.  taxes  on  a  local,  State  and  Na- 
tional scale.  He  provides  not  only  produc- 
tion but  consumption  and  taxes  to  the  econ- 
omy, thus  enriching  It. 

But  the  U.S.  corporation  operating  abroad 
pays  taxes  to  the  foreign  country,  wages 
to  foreign  workers  and  then  sells  Its 
foreign  products  here  In  competition  with 
U.S. -based  Industry,  adding  only  the  lowered 
Import  duties.  The  manner  In  which  our 
tariffs  are  established  give  him  a  definite 
competitive  advantage  over  his  U.S.-based 
competition.  Other  than  the  product,  the 
only  benefits  returning  here  are  the  profits 
paid  to  a  relatively  few  U.S.  shareholders. 

Top  corporate  officials  are  not  Ignorant  of 
this  situation.  Their  foremost  obligation  Is 
to  produce  profits  for  their  shareholders. 
No  blame  can  be  assigned  to  the  Studebaker 
officials ;  they  did  what  they  considered  best 
for  their  shareholders.  Every  corporation  in 
a  position  to  do  so  Is  doubtless  considering 
some  way  to  follow  suit.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues a  large  percentage  of  U.S.  Industries 
may  eventually  establish  plants  abroad  to 
produce  goods  Intended  for  U.S.  consump- 
tion. But  if  these  expatriate  Industries 
prosper,  who  In  the  United  States  Is  going 
to  buy?  The  workers  left  jobless  in  the 
United  States  have  no  purchasing  power. 

Sales  of  U.S.  Industries  operating  abroad 
climbed  $2.5  billion  in  1962  over  the  previous 
year  to  an  all-time  high  of  $28  billion.     Of 


this  total,  $1.9  billion  came  back  to  the 
United  States  as  exports  from  abroad;  9  per- 
cent of  our  total  Imports. 

Every  dollar's  worth  represents  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  our  own  exports,  work- 
ing against  a  favorable  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

While  foreign-based  U.S.  firms  were  ex- 
porting $28  billion  worth  of  goods,  our  own 
experts  totaled  only  $21.4  billion.  In  other 
words,  U.S.  firms  operating  abroad  exported 
more  goods  than  all  the  rest  of  U.S.  domestic 
Industries. 

U.S.  corporations  are  not  going  to  volun- 
tarily stop  sending  our  job-producing,  goods- 
producing,  profit-producing,  tax-producing, 
consumption-producing  Industries  abroad. 
The  Government  is  going  to  have  to  come 
up  with  a  formula  to  stop  this  trend.  If  it 
continues  unchecked  the  alternative  will  be 
that  industries  and  their  employees  who 
cannot  become  foreign  txased  because  of 
their  natures  are  going  to  he  paying  the  wel- 
fare checlts  for  unemployed  workers  who 
cannot  find  employment  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  based  in  this  country.  It  Is  a  seri- 
ous problem  which  may  soon  become  much 
more  serious.  If  you  don't  believe  It,  ask 
the  people  in  South  Bend. 

The  Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers  have 
long  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
little  or  no  help  except  in  recent  months. 
Now  industry  has  joined  labor  in  a  do- 
or-die attempt  to  save  this  industry. 

A  letter  from  Enoch  Rust,  vice  presi- 
dent, follows : 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  RepresentaUvet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Dent:  We  are  writing 
you  concerning  GATT  negotiations  at  Ge- 
neva In  1964  and  their  possible  effect  upon 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania's  economy. 

Under  the  present  tariff  legislation,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  might  have 
full  authority  to  eliminate  all  existing  tar- 
iffs on  plate  glass  and  plate  glass  products. 

Under  present  duties,  the  foreign  import- 
ers have  been  able  to  increase  imports  at 
will  and  are  making  Inroads  Into  the  auto- 
motive glass  market. 

The  most  glaring  proof  that  present  tar- 
iffs are  already  too  low  is  the  recent  price 
pattern  of  Imports.  The  average  cost  of 
Imports  of  plate  glass  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1963  were  7  cents  per  square  foot  be- 
low prices  for  the  same  period  of  1962,  and 
16.4  percent  below  1947  average  prices. 

Three  companies  In  Europe  have  been 
licensed  to  use  the  Pllkington  fioat  process 
which  Pllkington  says  will  reduce  produc- 
tion cost  by  80  percent.  (Glass  Digest,  Janu- 
ary 1964.) 

Pllkington  Is  already  making  glass  by  this 
process  and  when  the  three  companies,  on 
the  Continent,  get  It  Into  operation  It  will 
make  four.  This  will  Increase  an  already 
overproduction  problem  to  great  proi)or- 
tions  and  could  lead  to  dumping. 

With  the  ability  to  reduce  prices,  while 
operating  under  conventional  methods,  one 
can  easily  visualize  what  can  be  expected 
with  the  advantages  of  an  80-percent  cut 
In  production  cost. 

We  must  hold  the  line.    Tour  help  In  these 
matters  In  the  past  has  been  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  our  membership.    Any  aid  that  you 
can  give  us,  now,  will  be  equally  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yotirs, 

Enoch  R.  Rtjsr, 
Second  International   Vice   President. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  143d  anniversary  of  the  suc- 
cessful rising  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  only  right  that 
this  ancient  land,  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy, should  have  regained  its  freedom, 
for  the  Greeks  have  always  been  politi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  artistic  leaders  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Balkan 
worlds.  Our  civilization  owes  much  to 
ancient  Greek  thought  and  art. 

However,  the  contribution  of  the 
Greeks  did  not  stop  with  the  era  before 
Christ.  While  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  lay  in  ruins,  the  Greek  Byzan- 
tine Empire  flourished  in  the  East. 
Not  only  did  it  govern  vast  lands  from 
Italy  to  the  Levant,  but  it  was  the 
guardian  of  Europe  against  the  bar- 
barians and  Saracens  in  the  East.  Its 
art  was  a  model  for  Western  Europe 
and  its  scholars  preserved  and  elab- 
orated on  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  When  this  Empire  finally  fell 
to  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century.  West- 
em  Europe  was  strong  enough  to  defend 
itself. 

For  the  next  few  centuries  the  Greeks 
remained  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Even  though  under  alien  rule,  they  re- 
tained a  superior  position  in  the  Otto- 
man Christian  community  and  rose  to 
control  much  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Empire.  Nevertheless,  a  proud  and  in- 
dividualistic people  such  as  the  Greeks 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  foreign  rule, 
particularly  when  it  was  degenerating. 
On  March  25,  1821,  they  rose  in  revolt. 
With  the  support  of  European  powers 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
President  and  people,  the  Greeks  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Turkish  rule. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  Greeks 
governed  themselves.  Slowly,  they  de- 
veloped a  modem  society  and  economy 
on  soil  which  was  often  rocky  and  diffi- 
cult. Their  commerce  continued  to  grow, 
aided  by  the  many  stalwart  Greeks  who 
sought  their  fortune  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

But  this  happy  existence  was  not 
destined  to  last  forever.  In  1940  Italian 
armies  struck.  The  Greeks  with  inferior 
arms  drove  them  out,  only  to  be  invaded 
by  the  Nazis  the  following  year.  By  the 
end  of  the  German  occupation  3  years 
later,  Greece  was  in  ruins.  Worse  yet. 
Communist  guerrillas  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  democratic  Greek 
state. 

At  this  point  the  United  States,  ssmi- 
pathetic  with  a  nation  struggling  for  its 
existence,  gave  the  Greek  Gtovemment 
the  vital  aid  which  turned  the  tide 
against  the  Communist  insurgents. 
Since  then,  we  had  given  Greece  more 
aid  which  has  helped  it  to  recover  from 
the  horrible  ravages  of  the  war  years 
and  to  construct  its  economy  anew. 

In  1952  when  Greece  joined  NATO,  it 
once  again  assumed  part  of  its  old  role 
of  defending  Europe  against  the  threat 
of  outsiders,  only  this  time  against  the 
Communist  states  to  the  north.  The 
Greeks,  having  personally  experienced 
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the  threat  of  communism,  have  never 
wavered  in  their  loyalty  to  the  alliance. 

I  am  very  glad  to  join  with  our  allies 
across  the  Atlantic  in  commemorating 
Greek  Independence  Day. 
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PATMAN  REPORTS  ON  HIS  FACT- 
FINDING PROGRESS 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
field  of  economics,  as  In  any  other,  ex- 
tensive research  is  necessary  to  coUect 
the  facts  on  which  a  good  understandlrig 
of   economic   problems   may   be    based. 
Our  system  of  finance  profoundly  affects 
the   national   economy.    Yet  there  are 
those  who  object  to  congressional  in- 
vestigations and  broad  research  activities 
in  this  area.    There  are  those  who  would 
go  further  than  merely  objecting  by  ac- 
tively resisting  and  obstructing  such  in- 
vestigations and  research  activities.    To 
meet  this  resistance  and  obstructionist 
tactics  requires  the  dedication,  courage, 
and  hard  work  that  only  a  man  sincerely 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  tax- 
payer can  possess.    For  there  are  power- 
ful vested  interests  with  a  great  stake  in 
the  preservation  of  our  present  system  of 
finance,  and  it  is  the  taxpayer  that  foots 
the  bill  for  this  system. 

No  man  in  this  Congress  now  or  at 
any  other  time  in  our  history  has  shown 
more  of  a  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  average  taxpayer  than  has  Uie 
Honorable  Wright  P.\tman.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  he  has  recently  launched  a 
number  of  hearings  on  our  monetary  and 
financial  system,  Including  an  inquiry 
into  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  50  years  ago.  Those 
who  object  to  these  hearings  even  being 
held  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  are 
no  untouchables  and  no  sacred  cows  in 
America. 

The  March  1964  Issue  of  Banking, 
Journal  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, features  the  answers  made  by 
Congressman  Patm.^n  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions asked  of  him  by  the  editors  of  that 
magazine  in  connection  with  these  In- 
quiries Under  unanimous  consent  oi 
the  Members  of  this  House.  I  include  the 
article  containing  the  questions,  and 
Congressman  Patman's  answers,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Patman  reports  on  His  Pacttindiho  Proohess 
(Laat  year  Chairman  Wright  Patman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Comniltt€e 
launched  a  wide-ranging  Inquiry  Into  com- 
mercial banking,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  Government  credit  activities.  In 
addition  to  holding  hearings,  the  committee's 
staff— temporarily  enlarged  by  a  group  of 
university  and  Government  economists — un- 
dertook some  major  research  assignments. 
These  were  described  In  "The  House  Banking 
Committee's  Answer  Seekers,"  Banking.  Au- 
gust 1963.  Some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
have  commenced  to  appear  and  others  are 
on  the  way.  For  a  progress  report  on  the 
undertaking.  Banking  Interviewed  Mr.  Pat- 
man.    His  answers  to  our  questions  appear 


ielow.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  Is  a  descrlp- 
llon  of  volume  I  of  the  staff  report  on  Ped- 
(iral  credit  programs  and  a  sximmary  of  the 
irork  on  Federal  Reserve  credit  poUcy  In  the 
]>08twar  period.) 

Question.  Mr.  Patman,  the  Committee  on 
Hanking  and  Currency  has  been  holding  a 
'  lumber  of  hearings  on  our  monetary  and  fi- 
nancial   system,   and    It   has   undertaken    a 
ixunber  of  major  staff  studies,  some  of  which 
lave  already  been  published.     What  Is  the 
jurpose  of  this  series  of  Inquiries? 

Answer.  It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
;hls  opportunity  to  discuss  the  committee 
orogram  with  you.  We  feel  that  Banking 
serves  an  Important  function  In  bringing  be- 
'ore  the  public  a  discussion  of  current  Is- 
sues and  problems  confronting  the  Industry. 
As  you  know,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  a  wide  range 
3f  subjects  pertaining  to  our  banking  and 
ananclal  Institutions.  This  Is  an  area  char- 
acterized by  rapid  change.  Studies  are  nec- 
essary In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  Innova- 
tions and  modifications  In  financial  practices 
land  the  Institutional  fabric,  for  only  by  this 
kneans  can  the  committee  evaluate  the  cur- 
irent  status  of  the  banking  and  financial  In- 
Idustrles  and  assess  the  need  for  legislative 

iaction.  ^  ,. 

I     Question.  One  area  on  which  the  commlt- 
Itee  has  focused  particular  attention  of  late 
'has  been  the  Federal  Reserve  System.    Since 
Ithls  has  already  been  the  subject  of  many 
studies  conducted  by  congressional  commit- 
tees of  which  you  have  been  a  member,  how 
does  your  present  study  differ  from  Inquiries 
Itindertaken  In  the  past? 
I     Answer.  As  you  know.  50  years  have  passed 
!  since   the  Congress  established  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  delegated  to  It.  under 
a  broad  mandate,  the  constitutional  powers 
vested  In  Congress  under  article  I.  section  8. 
iln  the  ensuing  years,  the  original  mandate 
I  was  modified  In  a  major  way  by  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  Banking  Acts  of  1933 
and  1935.  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  and 
International  agreements. 

Along  with  these  changjes  and  the  social 
and  political  changes  that  they  reflect,  there 
have  been  major  modifications  In  the  powers 
and  structiire  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
In  the  scope  and  complexity  of  credit  and 
financial  markets.  In  the  Institutional  ar- 
rangements that  transmit  Federal  Reserve 
poUcy  operations  to  businesses  and  house- 
holds, and  in  the  mechanisms  on  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  relies  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates or  directions  given  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  committee  hearings,  a  major 
research  study  In  this  area  Is  nearlng  com- 
pletion. This  study  attempts  to  appraise 
Federal  Reserve  operations  In  the  light  of 
the  congressional  mandate.  A  critical  review 
will  be  made  of  Federal  Reserve  policy  guide- 
lines and  actions  In  the  postwar  period. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  sole  control 
of  the  fundamental  money  powers  of  this 
Nation.  This  Institution  controls  the  sup- 
ply of  money,  the  rate  of  Interest,  and  to  a 
large  measure  the  degree  of  economic  prog- 
ress in  this  country.  The  primary  vehicle 
for  exercising  these  functions  Is.  of  co^l^8e, 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  And 
It  la  necessary  to  make  a  critical  assess- 
ment of  the  guidelines  used  by  the  POMC. 
how  these  guidelines  have  changed,  and  the 
economic  effects  of  FOMC  actions. 

Through  ovir  current  studies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  Including  the  hearings.  I  think 
It  la  safe  to  say  that  we  shall  have  more 
detailed,  specific,  and  Informative  Informa- 
tion than  has  previously  been  available. 

Question.  What  are  your  alms  with  re- 
gard to  the  several  systems  of  private  lend- 
ing Institutions:  Banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  savings  and  loan  associations? 

Answer.  It  Is  the  function  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  recommend 
legislation  which  will  promote  compeMtlon 
and  an  equitable  flow  of  capital  into  meri- 


torious channels.  This  objective  can  be 
achieved  only  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough- 
going knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  present  statutory  and  regulatory 
provisions  governing  portfolio  constraints 
and  tax  treatment  of  the  major  financial 
Intermediaries.  Toward  this  end.  the  com- 
mittee recently  published  a  path-breaking 
compendium  In  this  area.'  This  study 
brings  together  for  the  first  time  a  compre- 
hensive compilation  of  the  principal  require- 
ments and  Umltatlons  Imposed  by  Federal 
and  State  authorities  upon  the  more  Impor- 
tant groups  of  private  financial  Institutions. 
As  well  as  serving  the  committee's  needs,  this 
compendium  will  provide  a  handy  reference 
for  bankers  and  others  connected  with  our 
financial  Institutions. 

Question.  Last  year  publicity  was  given  to 
committee  questionnaires  then  being  sent 
to  a  wide  sample  of  commercial  banks.  What 
is  the  status  of  that  Inquiry? 

Answer.  You  are  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
committee's  two  questionnaires  dealing  pri- 
marily with  management  succession  prob- 
lems and  correspondent  banking  relation- 
ships. The  response  to  these  questionnaires, 
I  am  happy  to  report,  has  been  excellent. 
And  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  the  committee  for  the 
fine  cooperation  we  have  received  from  the 
commercial  banking  Industry  In  providing 
answers  to  these  questionnaires. 

The  questionnaires  have  been  edited  by  ex- 
aminers on  the  staffs  of  the  three  super- 
visory agencies,  the  FDIC.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Data  from  the  questionnaires  are  now 
being  prepared  for  processing  by  high  speed 
computers  and.  In  2  or  3  months,  analyses 
of  these  findings  should  be  nearlng  comple- 
tion. 
Question.  Are  there  other  studies  xmder- 

way? 

Answer.  Yes.  To  be  published  In  February 
Is  a  survey  of  the  credit  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  some  74  Federal  credit  programs. 
These  programs  have  assumed  tremendous 
proportions,  amounting  to  around  $31  bil- 
lion In  loans  during  fiscal  year  1962  and 
aggregating  over  «100  billion  In  outstanding 
credit  on  Jime  30.  1962.  They  have  a  tre- 
mendotxs  Impact  on  the  economy  and  Its  per- 
formance, yet  there  never  has  been  a  co- 
herent presentation  of  these  programs  and 
their  Interrelationship,  size,  scope,  and  func- 
tion. This  survey  wUl  be  highly  useful,  and 
I  hope  that  sometime  later  we  can  follow  It 
up  with  additional  analyses  of  the  program 
Interrelations  that  are  highlighted  In  this 
Initial  survey.  Certainly  It  will  stimulate 
this  kind  of  analysis  among  scholars  and  pro- 
fessional financial  people. 

(EcrroR's  Note. — Banking's  own  survey  of 
the  lending  activities  of  various  Goverrmient 
agencies  is  scheduled  for  publication  In  the 
April  Issue.) 

As  we  have  previously  announced,  we  are 
working  on  two  other  subjects  of  Interest  to 
bankers;  but  it  Is  as  yet  too  early  to  say 
whether  this  will  result  In  committee  publi- 
cations. One  of  these  subjects  Is  financial 
reporting  by  commercial  banks  to  their 
shareholders.  This  means  a  degree  of  dis- 
closure practiced  by  varioxis  banks.  The 
other  subject  relates  to  the  effects  of  bank 
examinations  on  bank  loan  and  Investment 
policies. 

Question.  You  Indicated  early  last  year 
that  the  staff  would  be  given  a  free  hand  In 
making  the  assigned  studies,  the  results  of 
which  would  be  published  regardless  of  the 
findings.     Does  that  still  hold? 

Answer.  Certainly.  As  each  staff  member 
will  vouchsafe,  he  Is  free  to  publish  the  facts 
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as  they  are  discovered  In  the  process  of  his 

Question.  Do  the  varied  research  assign- 
ments made  by  your  committee  comprise  a 
coordinated  whole? 

Answer.  The  committee  has  Jvirlsdlctlon 
over  such  a  vast  array  of  topics  that  the  de- 
gree of  relationship  may  vary.  However,  our 
overall  objective  Is  to  seek  Improvements  In 
our  financial  system,  wherever  these  may  be 
achieved  through  legislative  action. 

Question.  What  results  do  you  foresee  as 
coming  from  these  studies? 

Answer.  It  Is  obvious.  I  am  sure,  to  one 
with  a  basic  knowledge  of  banking  and  fi- 
nance, that  all  of  these  subjects  under  study 
deal  with  fundamental  banking  and  finance 
functions.  Moreover,  they  all  concern  func- 
tions and  activities  which  In  the  opinion  of 
many  people  are  amenable  to  constructive 
Improvement.  WhUe  I  am  reluctant  to  say 
in  advance  precisely  what  legislative  changes 
these  studies  will  lead  to,  there  Is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  there  will  be  a  number  of 
very  constructive  recommendations  resulting 
from  them.  For  my  own  part  I  am  always 
learning  from  new  facts  and  experiences,  and 
I  expect  that  I  shall  learn  much  from  the 
staff  studies. 


son  became  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  a  Minnesota  Governor. 

She  came  to  Washington  In  1961.  as  the 
first  woman  to  hold  the  rank  of  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Diirlng  the 
past  3  years  she  has  been  active  In  the  areas 
of  foreign  agriculture,  consumer  affairs,  and 
preparation  of  policy  statements. 

In  1961,  Mrs.  Jacobson  accompanied  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  a  tour  of  the 
Middle  East  and  southeast  Asia  to  study 
national  agricultural  programs  and  evaluate 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Last  year  she 
was  on  the  study  team  accompanying  the 
Secretary  for  a  monthlong  visit  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Iron  Curtain  nations. 

President  Johnson  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent selection  in  appointing  Dorothy 
Jacobson  to  this  post.  She  is  able,  en- 
thusiastic, and  dedicated  to  making  the 
era  of  food  abundsuice  beneficial  to  the 
farm  families  of  our  own  Nation  and  a 
contributor  to  peace  throughout  the 
world.  Mrs.  Jacobson  will  respond  with 
skill  and  vigor  to  a  new  opportunity  in 
the  field  of  public  service. 


>  "Comparative  Regulations  of  Financial 
Institutions."  committee  print,  Sept.  20,  1963, 
238  pages.  Available  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
APPOINTS  MRS.  DOROTHY  JACOB- 
SON  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Praser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  is  determined  to  gain  full  use  of 
our  Nation's  brains  and  abilities  by 
bringing  women  to  positions  of  high  re- 
sponsibility in  government. 

Under  this  policy  the  President  has 
nominated  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Jacob- 
son  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  International  Affairs. 

I  have  been  associated  with  Mrs. 
Jacobson  in  government  work  and  com- 
munity activity  for  many  years.  I  know 
that  she  brings  to  this  position  a  record 
of  outstanding  public  service  and  a  rich 
background  of  experience  in  domestic 
and  international  agriculture. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  would 
be  interested  in  Mrs.  Jocobson's  record,  I 
present  the  following: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson 

Mrs.  Jacobson  Is  a  native  of  Minnesota. 
She  taught  school  after  2  years  of  college  to 
earn  the  money  that  helped  finance  her  to 
B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  There  she  began  achieving  a 
series  of  "firsts" — becoming  the  first  woman 
to  receive  an  asslstantshlp  in  political  science 
from  the  university,  and  she  held  a  graduate 
fellowship  there  for  two  years. 

Prom  the  university,  Mrs.  Jaoobson  went  to 
teaching  positions  In  University  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  and  Colvunbla  University.  New 
York  City. 

During  the  thirties  she  served  as  super- 
visor and  senior  research  associate  with  the 
Minnesota  State  E>epartment  of  Education, 
and  In  1936-^7  as  program  secretary  for  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

After  10  years  as  a  political  science  teacher 
at  Macalester  College  In  St.  Paul.  Mrs.  Jacob- 


COMMENTARY  UPON  THE  RESIGNA- 
TION OF  THE  HONORABLE  STEU- 
ART  L.  PITTI4AN.  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  DEFENSE  (CIVIL  DE- 
FENSE) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  express  my  deep  regret 
and  those  of  the  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee who  were  informed  this  week  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  hearings  on  civil 
defense  matters  that  Mr.  Pittman's  re- 
signation as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— Civil  Defense — had  been  accepted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  greatest  regret. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  ex- 
pressed his  own  personal  feelings  upon 
being  notified  of  Mr.  Pittman's  resigna- 
tion.  IsaidtoMr.Plttman: 

Mr.  Plttman,  I  think  the  most  Impressive 
accolade  Is  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
committee  on  regrets.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting voice.  I  am  stire  the  expressions 
which  you  have  heard  here  are  expressions 
that  you  will  long  carry  In  your  heart.  In 
your  memory  of  yoxor  service  on  the  HIU.  I 
know  of  no  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary 
In  my  years  here,  with  the  probable  excep- 
tion of  James  Porrestal,  who  received  the 
tributes  you  received  this  morning,  and  most 
deserved  tributes. 

I  believe  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
can  best  be  summed  up  by  a  statement 
made  by  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]  who 
said: 

It  Is  difficult  to  keep  the  fire  going  and 
roTise  the  Interest  and  Inspire  the  people  as 
to  the  Importance  of  this  phase  of  our  gov- 
ernmental activity.  I  Just  dont  believe  there 
Is  a  man  In  America  who  could  have  done  it 
qiilte  as  well  as  Mr.  Plttman. 

I  feel  it  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  committee 


as  this  dedicated  public  servant  leaves 
his  Goverrunent  post  to  return  to  his 
private  law  practice.  I  would  like  there- 
fore to  include  that  part  of  the  hearings 
that  go  to  this  point: 

Before  hearing  Mi.  Plttman.  however.  I 
would  like  to  have  read  Into  the  record  a 
gracious  tmd  accurate  letter  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  written  to  Mr. 
Plttman  In  response  to  the  Secretary's  resig- 
nation from  his  post  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Civil  Defense. 

Mr.  Plttman  submitted  his  resignation  to 
the  President  last  week.  The  President  ac- 
cepted most  graciously,  and  I  think  the 
record  should  show  the  contents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  and  the  transcript  of  the  com- 
mittee meeting. 

Mr.  Kelleher,  will  you  read  the  letter  for 

the  record  and  the  committee? 

Mr.  Kelleher.  Yes,  sir. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ptttman  :  It  Is  with  the  greatest 

regret  that  I  accept  your  resignation  In  order 

that  you  may  meet  your  other  commitments. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that,  In  my  Judgment. 

you  have  made  a  unique  contribution  during 

yotir  214  years  as  heawl  of  the  Nation's  civil 

defense  effort.    You  came  to  yovir  assignment 

at  a  time  when  the  complex  subject  of  clvU 

defense   was   sxirrounded    with    uncertainty. 

Now  It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  national 

security  programs  with  a  cleaj  and  practical 

objective. 

"Dxulng  this  period,  when  the  hard  facts 
of  the  nuclear  age  were  being  digested,  you 
have  persisted  with  courage,  energy,  and 
great  ability  In  the  development  of  a  sensi- 
ble civil  defense  program  and  In  the  com- 
pletion of  Its  first  stage.  The  base  estab- 
lished under  your  leadership  will  be  of  con- 
tinuing value  over  the  years  ahead  as  we 
Improve  our  capacity  to  defend  ourselves, 
if  need  be,  at  home  as  weU  as  abroad. 

"I  know  that  you  have  the  deep  respect  of 
the  many  Americans  at  all  three  levels  of 
Government  and  In  private  life  who  have 
worked  with  you  In  establishing  the  Nation's 
first  realistic  capability  to  limit  damage  from 
nuclear  attack.  The  Increasingly  dynamic 
participation  In  this  part  of  our  defense 
effort  by  the  Governors,  mayors,  and  county 
officials  is  a  tribute  to  your  leadership.  I 
speak  for  the  many  patriotic  American* 
working  on  civil  defense,  as  well  as  for  my- 
self, when  I  thank  you  for  a  job  which  has 
been  done  extremely  well. 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  varied  expe- 
rience In  Government  will  continue  to  be 
readily  avaUable  to  us. 
"Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson." 
Mr.  HfoxsT.  Members  of  the  committee, 
and  to  you.  Mr.  Plttman.  may  I  say  that  If  I 
have  one  criticism  of  the  President's  letter 
of  regret  In  accepting  your  resignation  it  Is 
that  It  Is  too  conservative,  because  the  super- 
latives are  the  only  way  to  describe  the  work 
that  you  have  done,  which  the  committee 
knows  so  well. 

As  I  said  on  many  occasions  during  the 
hearings  we  had  last  year  on  the  subject,  if 
the  bill  was  defeated  It  would  be  In  spite 
of  you,  and  If  the  bill  was  reported  out.  It 
would  be  because  of  you.  I  can  add  little 
to  what  I  have  already  said  publicly  and  pri- 
vately In  the  committee  confines  of  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  help  that  you  gave  us. 
Without  the  dedicated  leadership  that  you 
demonstrated,  the  bill  never  would  have  got- 
ten out,  and  while  it  has  not  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. It  certainly  Is  a  great  tribute  that  the 
bin  got  as  far  as  it  did. 

We  hate  to  see  you  go.  Certainly  this 
committee  has  enjoyed  working  with  you. 
Certainly  this  committee  will  go  a  long  way 
to  find  someone  who  can  fill  your  shoes, 
though  we  know  your  successor  will  be  a 
man  of  ability  and  leadership,  but  It  Is  going 
to  be  mighty  hard.  It  Is  Uke  taking  Babe 
Ruth's  place  In  the  lineup  to  come  in  behind 
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you.  but  w*   wish   you  well,  we  wish   you 
God  Bpeed;  good  luck  to  you. 
Mr.  PiRNiE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr  Hebert.  Mr.  Pirniz. 
Mr.  PiRNiE.  May  I  Just  add  a  word  to  your 
conunent.  ^         ^      „ 

I  do  feel  that  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  manner  in  wh  ch 
vou  have  performed  it.  represents  a  high 
standard  of  public  service.  We  have  found 
you  courteous,  responsive,  and  Intelligent 
and  I  think  you  gave  to  this  task  the  type 
of  direction  that  was  sensible,  persistent,  and 
very  sound.  I  Join  with  the  chairman  in  ex- 
nresslng  appreciation  of  that  and  wishing 
you  success  in  anything  that  you  undertake. 
Mr.  Hebert.  Mr.  Pxke. 

Mr    Pike.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  would  like 
to  add  to  your  own  remarks  and  Mr.  Pirnies. 
Mr    Pittman  Is  a  sometime  constituent  oi 
mine      I  have  watched  him  suffer  through 
these   proceedings   and   the   frustrations    of 
this  Job  for  some  time,  and  I  have  certainly 
become  an  admirer.     I  think  he  had  demon- 
strated   tremendous    forebearance    and    tre- 
mendous patience.     He  has  been  accused  and 
abused  an   awful  lot.  and  has  had  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  so  often  and  so  fast  that 
sometimes  I  expect  he  thought  he  was  at  a 
ping  pong  match.     I  think  he  has  brought 
a  very  tremendous  standard  of  performance 
to  this  Job.     I  am  proud  to  have  known  him. 
Mr.  Becker.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Becker. 
Mr  Becker.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  Join 
In  the  remarks  made  by  my  colleagues,  and 
say  this  to  Mr.  Pittman,  that  while  we  have 
had    some  disagreements  during  the  course 
of  our  hearings  heretofore.  I  think  we  have 
kept  them  on  the  level  of  a  position  where 
we  can  both  retire  this  year  as  friends  in  our 
respective  positions. 

I  did  not  know  that  you  had  ever  been 
accused,  Mr.  Pittman.  and  certainly  before 
this  committee  I  never  knew  7°^  were 
abused,  either.  I  am  sure  that  you  tried  your 
level  best,  just  as  we  do  here,  to  accomplish 
a  task  that  was  assigned  to  you.  If  you 
were  not  able  to  do  it  to  its  fullest  extent.  I 
am  sure  vou  will  retire  with  the  knowledge 
that  you  did  your  level  best  to  bring  about 
that  in  which  you  believed,  and  11  it jras  not 
a  total  success,  that  is  not  your  fault.  It  is 
a  combination  of  circumstances. 

I  lust  want  on  my  part  to  wish  the  very 
best  to  Mr.  Pittman  In  the  future,  and  hope 
from  the  association  we  have  had  here  we 
may  And  some  time  outside  of  the  Congress 
and  the  affairs  of  Washington  to  renew  and 
continue  the  friendships  we  made. 
Mr   Hebert.  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr   FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  am  sorry 
to  see  Mr.  Pittman   leave   the  Government 
service   at   this  time,   particularly  the  spot 
he  has   occupied  with   so  much  ability  in 
recent  years.     He  has   had  a   very  difficult 
lob     However.  I  can't  think  of  anything  to 
be  undertaken  that  is  more  dlfflc\ilt  because 
of  the  built-in  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  so  many  people  throughout  this  country 
in  civil  defense.     It  Is  difficult  to  keep  the 
fire  going  and  rovise  the  Interest  and  inspire 
the    people    as    to    the   Importance   of    this 
phase  of  oiur  governmental  activity.     I  Just 
dont  believe  there  is  a  man  in  America  who 
could  have  done  it  qiilte  as  well  as  Mr.  Pitt- 
man.     As   demonstrated,   every   member   of 
this  committee  and  the  staff  are  unanimous 
in  recognizing  the  quality  of  his  leadership 
and  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  this 
work  that  he  has  performed  so  well.     I  Join 
with  my  other  colleagues  In  wishing  him  the 
very  best  In  his  future  activity. 
Mr.  HtBERT.  Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr.  Foreman.  I  Just  want  to  say.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. I  don't  anticipate  that  whoever  fol- 
lows you  will  be  anywhere  near  as  persistent 
as   you  were.     Even   though   we  sometimes 
disagreed    very   strongly,    you    always   came 
back  with  some  very  good  answers  and  some 
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vety  good  arguments.  I  must  say  I  certainly 
colnmend  you  for  the  outstanding  Job  that 
voUhave  done  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
feiise,  heading  up  this  clvU  defense  program 
I  juess  I  won't  miss  you  as  much  as  you  will 
m:ss  me.  I  wish  you  the  very  best  In  your 
futtire. 

Mir.  Hebert.  Mr.  Ichord. 
S&i  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues.  Dur- 
inr  the  course  of  the  fallout  shelter  hear- 
In 'S  I  developed  a  tremendous  admiration 
fo-  Mr  Pittman's  perseverance,  to  say  the 
leiist  his  determination  and  his  dedicated 
competence  to  do  his  Job  In  civil  defense. 
H(i  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  this 
business  of  governing  ourselves,  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  that  contribution. 
Mr.  HtBERT.  Mr.  Brat. 

Mr.  Bray.  I  deeply  regret  Mr.  Pittman  s 
leiving  He  sold  me  on  a  program  that  I 
w(s  very  strongly  against  when  the  matter 
st  irted.  the  shelter  program,  and  I  think  it 
Is  very  unfortunate  that  the  other  body  did 
not  see  fit  to  go  ahead  with  the  program. 
b\  It  that  Is  something  beyond  our  power  to  do 
anything  about,  though  they  may  later  take 
It  up.  ^      ,  , 

I  think  with  the  assistance  and  leadership 
ol  Mr  Pittman.  we  came  out  with  a  very 
good  bill,  the  very  best  bill  that  could  have 
b!en  arrived  at.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  make  that  planned 
P'ogram  a  reality. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  a 
<reat  deal  working  with  Mr.  Pittman.  and 
will  deeply  regret  his  departure  from  the 
aene  here  in  Washington,  and  I  cannot  say 
tliat  for  everybody  that  has  departed  the 
a;ene  from  the  executive  branch  since  I  have 

been  here.  ^    ^^r^ 

Mr.  HiBERT.  Thank  you  very  much,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr  Pittman,  I  think  the  most  Impressive 
a-colade  is  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
cammlttee  on  regrets.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting voice.  I  am  sure  the  expressions 
vhlch  you  have  heard  here  are  expressions 
t^at  you  will  long  carry  in  your  heart.  In 
5  our  memory  of  your  services  on  the  Hill.  I 
1  now  of  no  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary 
ii  my  years  here,  with  the  probable  excep- 
tton  of  James  Forrestal.  who  received  the 
Jibutes  you  received  this  morning,  and  most 
deserved  tributes. 

Members  of  the  committee,  while  we  have 
liegret  of  Mr.  Pittman  leaving  us,  I  am  sure 
vEu  know  already  and  I  will  make  It  official 
Is  morning  by  saying  we  have  an  old  friend 
„ho  will  continue  with  us.     In  the  restora- 
tion of  womanhood  to  her  rightful  place  by 
>resldent  Johnson— In  an  election  year  par- 
ilcularly— one  of  his  first  appointments  was 
most  able  woman,  Mrs.  Jane  Hanna.  who 
las  been  named  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
ary  of  Defense  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
f  holding  the  highest  office  In  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Defense  by  a  woman.     She  has  been 
,.  1th  us  dtu-ing  all  of  the  hearings.     We  have 

tome  to  know  her  and  admire  her. 
Mrs.  Harma,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
lay  I  welcome  you  to  your  anticipated  fu- 
ure  association  with  the  members  of  this 
oommlttee. 

Mr.  Ichord.  I  think  the  record  should  also 
show  that  she  Is — 
Mr.  HfeBERT.  That  she  Is  from  Mlsso\irl? 
Mr.  IcHORD  (continuing) .  That  she  Is  from 
JMlssouri. 

I  Mr.  HiBERT.  Before  we  go  into  the  public 
hearings  on  these  bills,  we  welcome  any  part- 
ing words  which  you  have,  and  any  Informa- 
Itlon,  advice,  or  guidance  which  you  may 
kvant  to  give  us  at  this  time.  Mr.  Pittman. 

feTATEBiENT  OT  STEUART  L.  PITTMAN,  ASSISTANT 
'         SECRETARY  OT  DEFENSE  FOB  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Pittman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  respond  to  these  kind  remarks. 
I  am  of  course  deeply  moved  by  them. 


I  would  like  to  briefly  throw  it  back  to 
you  If  this  has  been  a  frustrating  Job 
and  a  difficult  one.  it  is  because  so  many 
responsible  Americans  have  been  unwilling 
to  take  the  time  or  devote  the  hard  work 
that  is  necessary  to  get  around  thU  varied 
problem.  You  genUemen  have  done  that, 
I  am  sure  some  of  you  feel  almost  ad  nau- 
seam, over  the  months.  It  Is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  do  my 
Job  I  think,  than  for  you  to  help  me  do  it. 
So  I  reaUy  mean  It  when  I  say  that  your 
committee.  In  my  Judgment,  has  probably 
kept  civil  defense  from  disintegrating  at  a 
very  critical  turning  point,  when  the  pen- 
dulum had  swung  to  public  Indifference. 
hosUUty  m  some  cases. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  futxire  dlrecUon 
of  the  program,  and  the  tendency  of  certain 
cities— very  few— to  loudly  dissent,  left  us  in 
a  condition  last  summer  where  It  was  an 
open  question  whether  the  new  clvU  de- 
fense program  projected  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  maintain  itself,  let  alone 
move  Into  a  new  phase  which  was  at  issue 
In  this  bin.  I  am  sure  as  I  am  sitting  here 
that  the  record  built  before  this  committee 
and  the  process  of  preparing  for  this  hear- 
ing, not  Just  by  us  but  by  the  many  people 
who  came  before  you.  did  much  to  resolve 
the  doubts  and  to  make  possible  the  firming 
up  of  direction.  It  generated  a  deeper  in- 
volvement by  the  kind  of  people  that  count 
most,  who  were  asked  to  organize  and  pre- 
sent their  views  to  you— that  process  did 
quite  a  lot  for  their  organizations  as  weU 
as  for  the  program.  They  had  to  work  at 
it  before  they  came  here. 

Then  your  own  contribution  of  time  and 
energy  to  not  only  come  to  a  decision  but 
to  go  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  so  many  people.  In  4  short 
hours  persuade  a  deeply  doubting  House  that 
It  should  take  a  policy  position  which  I 
think  stands  today,  regardless  of  what  the 
Senate  does.  I  think  the  House  has  idenU- 
fied  Itself  In  general  through  Its  action  on 
this  bill  with  the  growth  of  a  moderate  and 
sensible  clvU  defense  program.  This  wasnt 
clear  untU  this  bill  went  on  the  floor,  so 
I  think  the  Nation  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  Indebted  to  the  subcommittee  and 
you  in  particular,  Mr.  Chairman. 


1961^ 
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INTEROCEANIC  CANALS  PROBLEM: 
NICARAGUA  CANAL  STORY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
constructive  consequences  of  the  Red- 
led  Panamanian  mob  assaults  in  Janu- 
ary 1964  on  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  the 
publication  of  reliable  articles  on  inter- 
oceanic  canal  history.  As  all  serious  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  know,  the  two  ma- 
jor competitors  for  an  isthmian  canal 
for  more  than  a  century  have  been  Nica- 
ragua and  Panama;  and  until  1902,  the 
Nicaragua  route  was  the  site  most  fa- 
vored by  the  United  States. 

In  the  March-April  1964  issue  of  the 
Military  Engineer  was  published  a  high- 
ly informative  article  by  Lt.  Col.  H.  R. 
Haar.  Jr..  C.E..  U.S.  Army,  on  the  "Nica- 
ragua Canal  Story."  As  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Survey 
from  1949  to  1952.  Colonel  Haar  writes 
with  the  precision  that  comes  with  defi- 
nite knowledge  gained  by  study  as  weU 


as  by  observation,  and  supplies  much  es- 
sential background  information  on  Isth- 
mian canal  history. 

In  his  description  of  the  great  French 
effort  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal,  I 
note  the  failure  to  mention  the  far- 
visioned  French  engineer,  Adolphe  Go- 
din  de  Lepinay,  who.  in  1879,  at  the  Paris 
Congress  called  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
to  consider  the  questions  of  site  and  type 
for  an  isthmian  canal,  gave  to  the  world 
the  plan  that  solved  the  problem  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

While  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  Colonel 
Haar,  that  the  failure  of  the  French  at 
Panama  has  been  ascribed  to  "misman- 
agement, extravagance,  corruption,  and 
a  high  death  rate  from  disease,"  my  own 
studies  show  that  the  failure  to  adopt 
the  simple,  obvious,  and  economic  solu- 
tion offered  by  De  Lepinay  was  the  con- 
trolling reason  that  made  failure  in- 
evitable even  before  the  project  was 
started.  In  an  address  to  the  House 
in  the  Record  of  March  29,  1960. 1  dealt 
at  length  with  "Godin  de  Lepinay:  For- 
gotten Precursor  of  the  Panama  Canal." 
In  dealing  with  various  solutions  for 
the  problem  of  increased  transisthmian 
transit  facilities.  Colonel  Haar  properly 
states  that  these  will  have  to  be  weighed 
by  the  Congress,  but  does  not  present 
them  in  a  way  to  facilitate  their  con- 
sideration. 

In  two  addresses  to  the  House,  on 
March  9,  1964,  on  the  subject  of  "Pan- 
ama Canal:  Focus  of  Power  Politics," 
and  on  March  1 1 ,  under  the  title  of  "Pan- 
ama Canal:  Formula  for  Future  Canal 
Policy."  I  attempted  to  present  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problems  broadly,  to  clari- 
ify  the  key  issues,  and  to  outline  a  policy 
program  for  our  Government. 

Colonel  Haar's  ably  written  article  on 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  including  the  great 
work  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
1899-1902,    headed    by    Adm.    John    G. 
Walker,  a  line  officer  of  the  Navy  of  a 
most  distingvUshed  career,  is  further  jus- 
tification for  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent, broadly  based,  and  highly  com- 
petent Interoceanic  Canals  Commission 
as  proposed  in  current  measures  before 
the  Congress  and  as  urged  in  my  March 
9  and  11  addresses  to  the  House. 
Colonel  Haar's  article  follows: 
The   NicARAOtTA  Canal  Stort 
(By  Lt.  Col.  H.  R.  Haar,  Jr.) 
(Editor's    Noti. — In    view    of    the   recent 
events  in  Panama  and  the  questions  that 
have  arisen  as  to  the  futxxre  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  we  are  reprinting  here  "The  Nicaragua 
Canal  Story,"  by  Lt.  Col.  (then  Maj.)   H.  R. 
Haar,  Jr.  [M.  E.  May-June  1956].     The  article 
provides  backgroxmd  Information  and  perti- 
nent comments  on  Central  American  canal 
sites.) 

The  history  of  the  proposed  Nlcaraguan 
Canal  project  dates  back  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury, when  explorers  began  their  search  for 
a  new  short  water  route  to  the  East.  The 
Nicaragua  Cantil  story  Is  also.  In  part,  a  story 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  other  Isthmian 
canal  propKJsals.  all  of  which  have  been  closely 
related  over  the  years.  The  fact  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  Canal  would  probably  have  been 
built  instead  of  the  Panama  Canal  except  for 
the  notorlotis  but  successful  lobbjrlng  of  a 
small  group  of  Individuals  makes  the  story 
fascinating. 

The  setting  Is  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east, 
the  Padflc  Ocean  on  the  west,  the  Republics 


of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  on  the  north- 
east and  northwest,  and  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica  on  the  south.  It  is  located  ap- 
proximately half  way  between  the  southern 
tip  of  Mexico  and  Panama.  Nicaragua  has 
an  area  of  about  59.000  square  miles  and  is 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  New  England 
States  minus  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
or  to  the  State  of  Florida  alone.  The  largest 
of  the  five  Central  American  republics,  it  had 
a  population  of  Just  over  1  million  by  the 
1950  census. 

Erupting  volcanoes,  intrigue,  a  postage 
stamp,  international  power  politics,  lobbying 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  an  American  revolu- 
tionist and  filbusterer  who  became  president 
of  Nicaragua  are  all  a  part  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  story.  It  begins  with  Columbus  who 
touched  the  Nlcaraguan  shores  while  search- 
ing for  a  new  route  to  the  East  In  1502  and 
continues  to  the  present  day.  The  first  part 
of  the  story  ends  in  1902  with  a  close  finish 
between  Nicaragua  and  Panama  In  the  race 
for  the  canal  site  with  Panama  the  winner 
by  a  nose.  The  rest  of  the  story  Is  still  In 
progress  and  Includes  a  U.S.  canal  treaty  with 
Nicaragua  In  1916,  a  full-scale  U.S.  Army 
canal  route  survey  across  Nicaragua  In  1931, 
President  Roosevelt's  order  for  a  barge  canal 
survey  across  Nicaragua  In  1940,  and  study  of 
Nicaragua  by  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  In  1947  as  one  possible  solution  to  the 
future  expansion  program  required  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  final  chapter  should 
be  forthcoming  within  the  next  15  years. 

EABLT  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  year  1513,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
Governor  of  CastUla  de  Ora,  crossed  the 
Isthmiis  of  Panama  In  search  of  the  Great 
South  Sea,  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean 
In  September  of  that  year.  Alvaro  de  Saav- 
edra  Ceron.  who  accompanied  Balboa  on  this 
trip  as  engineer,  later  became  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Hernando  Cortez.  Cortez 
wrote  the  King  of  Spain  (Charles  V)  in  1524. 
that  If  a  strait  should  be  found  he  would 
consider  it  the  greatest  service  he  had  ren- 
dered, and,  at  the  same  time,  he  recom- 
mended that  if  a  strait  could  not  be  found, 
that  one  should  be  made  by  the  construction 
of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  at  Tehuantepec 
in  southern  Mexico.  Alvaro  de  Saavedra 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  strait  and,  agree- 
ing with  Cortez  that  one  should  be  con- 
structed, he  prepared  plans  for  a  canal  to  be 
built  along  the  route  which  he  had  followed 
with  Balboa  in  1513.  He  died,  however,  as 
he  was  getting  ready  to  lay  his  plans  before 
the  King  of  Spain.  After  this,  Charles  V  had 
surveys  made  for  a  canal  but  reports  sub- 
mitted considered  the  route  impracticable. 
Philip  n  (successor  of  Charles  V)  sent  a 
party  of  engineers  In  1567  to  sturvey  the 
Nlcaraguan  route  but  again  the  report  was 
unfavorable. 

However,  the  King  was  still  in  favor  of  a 
canal  and  laid  the  proposal  before  the  Do- 
minican Prlars.  The  Friars  desired  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  King,  but  being  in  ig- 
norance of  a  solution  to  this  technical  prob- 
lem, turned  to  the  Scriptures  for  consola- 
tion and  inspiration.  In  the  Scriptures  they 
found  the  following  verse  which  they  con- 
cluded had  a  direct  reference  to  a  canal: 
"What  God  hath  Joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder."  The  quotation  was  the  basis 
for  an  unfavorable  report  by  the  Prlars  and 
was  accepted  by  King  Philip  as  sufficient 
reason  to  abandon  further  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Another  canal  survey  was  ordered  in  1616, 
and  In  1701  a  report  was  published,  pointing 
out  the  great  advantages  of  a  canal  to  com- 
merce. 

Late  in  the  18th  century,  England  made  a 
series  of  examinations  with  a  view  to  con- 
structing a  canal.  Lord  Nelson  and  Baron 
Von  Humboldt  served  as  England's  repre- 
sentatives in  this  study.  Their  report  con- 
sidered routes  in  North  and  South  America 


but  recommended  that  the  four  most  favor- 
able routes  were  those  of  Tehuantepec  In 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  the  Darien 
via  the  Napipa  and  Atrato  Rivers.  Of  side 
interest  on  this  report  is  a  remarkable  proph- 
ecy made  by  Goethe  at  the  time: 

"I  therefore  repeat  that  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  the  United  States  to  effect 
a  passage  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  and  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  do  it.  I  should  like  to  see  another 
thing — a  Junction  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine;  but  this  undertaking  is  so  gigantic 
that  I  have  grave  doubts  of  its  completion 
•  •  •  and.  thirdly  and  lastly.  I  should  wish 
to  see  England  In  possession  of  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Would  I  could 
live  to  see  these  three  great  works.  It  would 
be  well  worth  the  trouble  to  last  some  50 
years  more  for  this  very  purpose." 

Again  In  1814,  In  an  attempt  to  bolster  its 
waning  influence  in  Its  Central  American 
colonies.  Spain  passed  a  formal  decree  in 
favor  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  through 
the  isthmus  but  nothing  came  of  this  action. 
Although  30  American  Isthmian  canal 
routes  have  been  studied  at  one  time  or 
another  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
one  most  practical.  The  American  isthmus 
is  defined  as  the  area  limited  on  the  north  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Atrato  River  in  Colombia. 
The  routes  considered  are  In  these  general 
locations:  Tehuantepec  (Mexico).  Nicaragua, 
Chiriqul  (Panama) ,  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal.  San  Bias  (Panama), 
Caledonia  Bay  (Panama) ,  Tuyra  River  (Pana- 
ma and  Colombia) ,  and  Atrato  River  (Colom- 
bia). 

The  American  Isthmus  has  a  length  of 
about  1.800  miles.  The  Continental  Divide 
which  extends  along  the  full  length  of  the 
Isthmus  consists  of  a  fairly  continuous 
mountain  range  that  rises  to  a  maximum 
elevation  of  about  14.000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Possible  canal  routes  occur  where  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  Is  low  and  the  Isthmus  is  nar- 
row or  intersected  by  large  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  Nicaragua  route  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  consideration  for  cen- 
turies. In  1825  an  envoy  extraordinary  from 
the  new  Federation  of  Central  America  (of 
which  Nicaragua  was  a  part)  called  the 
canal  project  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  requested  its  co- 
operation In  preference  to  any  other  na- 
tion. The  envoy  also  proposed  a  treaty  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  a  canal  to  the  two 
nations.  The  United  States  appointed  a 
charg6  d'affaires  who  was  instructed  to  as- 
sure the  Government  of  Central  America  of 
his  Government's  Interest  In  the  canal  proj- 
ect and  to  investigate  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  route. 

In  1826  a  contract  was  made  between  the 
Government  of  Central  America  and  an 
agent  of  a  New  York  company  which  created 
the  "Central  American  and  United  States 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Canal  Company."  Many 
distinguished  men  of  the  day,  including  D« 
Witt  Clinton,  were  connected  with  the  proj- 
ect, but  the  plan  fell  through. 

As  a  result  of  Senate  resolution  of  March 
1835  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  special  agent  to  Investigate  the  canal  routes 
of  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  Difficulty  In  pro- 
curing a  conveyance  to  the  River  San  Juan 
in  Nicaragua  forced  the  agent  to  visit  Pan- 
ama first.  Other  adverse  circumstances 
prevented  his  reaching  Nicaragua  before  his 
return  to  Washington.  Shortly  after  his 
return  he  died,  but  his  report  indicated  that 
he  did  not  consider  a  ship  canal  prac- 
ticable across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

mosquitoes  and  the  BRITISH 

The  British  made  strong  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  an  Interest  in  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua.  These  efforts  consisted  in  secur- 
ing control  over  nearly  the  entire  east  coast 
of  Nlcara^a  by  maintaining  a  loose  form  of 
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protectorate    over    an    Indian    kingdom    In 
that    area    caUed    the    Mosquito    Kingdom. 

The  British  claims  In  the  Mosquito  terri- 
tory and  in  Belize  (British  Honduras)  began 
around  1630  when  small  settlements  of  buc- 
caneers and  logwood  cutters  were  established 
on  the  coast.  Originally,  the  Mosquito  King- 
dom covered  an  area  about  225  miles  long 
and  40  miles  wide,  but  It  was  unofficially  ex- 
panded by  British  extremists  to  Include  the 
entire  Caribbean  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The 
Mosquito  Indians  numbered  around  1.500 
and  were  a  Carlb  people  mixed  with  Negro 
and  some  white  stock.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment considered  that  these  Indians  and 
their  territory  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
Republics  from  the  old  Spanish  Empire  aa 
they  had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Span- 
ish The  view  was  created  by  the  British 
to  further  their  Interests  In  rivalry  which 
was  developing  between  Britain  and  the 
United  SUtes  for  commercial  supremacy  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  British  did 
not  object  to  the  building  of  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua  but  were  determined  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  obtaining  exclusive 
rights  in  or  control  of  such  a  canal. 

The  active  period  of  the  British  Interven- 
tion in  the  Mosquito  area  started  In  1841. 
The  British  landed  at  San  Juan  del  Norte 
in  August,  whereupon  the  Mosquito  King 
raised  the  Mosquito  flag  In  place  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  flag,  reaffirmed  the  British  pro- 
tectorate, claimed  the  port  In  the  name  of 
the  Mosquito  Kingdom,  and  forcefully  de- 
ported the  Nlcaraguan  commandant  of  the 
town  This  action  secured  control  for  the 
British  of  a  major  portion  of  the  proposed 
canal  route  from  the  Atlantic  side.  The 
route  was  to  begin  at  San  Juan  del  Norte 
and  continue  up  the  San  Juan  River  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  to  Lake  Nicaragua.  The 
BrltlBh  claimed  for  the  Mosquito  Kingdom 
(in  addition  to  the  Caribbean  coastline)  the 
area  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  up  the  San 
Juan  River  to  the  Machua  Rapids,  which 
was  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  San 
Juan  River.  Many  disturbances  between  the 
British  and  the  United  Stotes  and  Nicaragua 
took  place  as  a  result  of  the  British  action 
until  around  1860. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  In  1850  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  straighten  out  this  affair.  The 
treaty  stipulated.  In  general,  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Britain  would  obtain  or 
maintain  exclusive  control  over  a  canal  route 
or  would  ever  Uke  possession  of  or  fortify  any 
part  of  Central  America.  The  British  made 
one  important  reservation  that  actually 
weakened  the  value  of  the  treaty.  This  was 
a  note  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (which 
was  not  made  known  to  Congress  at  the 
time)  by  the  British  In  which  they  stated 
that  they  did  not  "understand  the  engage- 
ments of  the  convention  to  apply  to  Her 
Majesty's  settlement  at  Honduras  or  Its  de- 
pendencies." The  dependencies  In  this  case 
undoubtedly  Included  the  Mosquito  Terri- 
tory This  treaty  caused  trouble  untU  It 
was  superseded  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  more  than  50  years  later. 

A  major  portion  of  the  misunderstanding 
over  the  Mosquito  Territory  was  resolved  by 
the  Treaty  of  Managua  between  Great  Britain 
and  Nicaragua  In  1860.  This  treaty  provided 
for :  Great  Britain  to  abandon  all  claims  to  a 
protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Kingdom, 
San  Juan  del  Norte  to  remain  a  free  port 
under  Nlcaraguan  sovereignty,  Nicaragua  to 
consent  to  pay  the  Mosquito  Indians  $5,000 
a  year  for  10  years  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  Independence,  and  to  establish 
a  reservation  for  the  Indians  In  which  they 
would  enjoy  autonomy. 

WILLIAM    WALKER    INCIDENT 

Prom  1850  to  1852  the  first  accurate  stir- 
vey  of  the  Nlcaraguan  route  was  made  by 
O.  M.  Chllds  at  the  Instance  of  the  existing 


transit  company.  This  transit  company  had 
eitabllshed  translsthmlan  communication 
vjlth  California  by  steamer  from  Greytown, 
j^lcaragua,  via  the  San  Juan  River  to  Virgin 
Bay  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and 
thence  by  stage  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nica- 
ragua, a  small  natural  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
coast  about  8  miles  southeast  of  Brlto. 

j  The  navigation  of  the  San  Juan  River 
proved  to  be  troublesome  and  uncertain  at 
liw  water  and  the  transit  company  sought 
r^eans  to  Improve  these  conditions  and  to 
cbntlnue  the  water  route  across  the  narrow 
riieck  of  land  that  separated  Lake  Nicaragua 
Id  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  therefore  desired 
.  secure  a  continuous  depth  of  17  feet.  The 
ransit  company  was  active  In  hauling  pas- 
jngers  bound  for  the  gold  rush  In  California 
the  time.  The  company's  development 
Id  operations  began  In  1849.  when  Cornel- 
_s  Vanderbilt  contracted  with  the  Govern- 
lent  of  Nicaragua  to  construct  a  passage 
sing  the  San  Juan  River,  Lake  Nicaragua, 
Id  a  13-mlle  canal  for  the  purpose.  With 
lis  contract  he  received  the  right  to  trans- 
Drt  passengers  across  the  Isthmus,  and  for 
lis  privilege  he  was  to  pay  to  Nicaragua 
10.000  annually  and  10  percent  of  his  prof- 
Hls  accountants  saw  to  It  that  there 
^ere  no  profits.  His  line  became  known  as 
the  Accessory  Transit  Company  and  It  did  a 
rich  biislness.  The  last  stage  of  the  trans- 
it—over  the  13-mlle  strip  was  on  the  only 
ihacadamlzed  road  In  Nicaragua. 
I  At  this  point  William  Walker,  an  American 
who  played  an  Important  role  in  the  manlp- 
ijlatlon  of  the  transit  company  (and  who 
became  President  of  Nicaragua  In  1856), 
anters  the  story. 

I  Walker,  after  an  unsuccessful  revolution- 
ary expedition  Into  Mexico  In  1853,  returned 
lio  the  United  States  and  entered  the  news- 
paper business.  However,  at  the  urging  of 
An  opportunist  friend.  Walker  sailed  from 
3an  Francisco  In  1855.  with  a  group  of  58 
^en.  for  Nicaragua.  In  order  to  establish 
^Imself,  Walker  had  obtained  permission 
from  a  political  party  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment then  In  power  In  Nicaragua,  to  enlist 
JOO  colonists  to  become  citizens  of  Nlca- 
igua  and  a  guarantee  of  the  privilege  of 
lis  men  to  bear  arms.  Walker  became  a 
Jower  In  Nicaragua  and.  In  1856,  deposed 
[he  President  and  had  himself  elected  to 
Ihe  Presidency,  a  position  he  held  until 
1857. 

'  While  President  of  Nicaragua,  Walker  used 
ihe  transit  company  to  transport  additional 
tolunteers  for  his  army  from  the  United 
itates      to      Nicaragua.     However,      a      few 

Jionths     before     becoming     President     he 
rranged  a  deal  whereby  Commodore  Van- 

derbllt's  original  partners  gained  control  of 

the    company    during    the    absence    of    the 

Commodore  In  Europe. 

i    Walker  was  deposed  as  President  of  Nlca- 

i-agua  In  1857  by  a  combination  of  Nlcara- 
fuan  forces,  an  allied  army  from  Costa  Rica, 
■londuras,  and  Guatemala,  and  action  of  the 
JJS.  Navy.  He  was  executed  by  a  Hondu- 
■an  firing  squad  In  1860.  during  an  at- 
;empt  to  return  to  Nicaragua. 

SURVEYS  AND  PRELIMINARY  WORKS 

The  final  route  selected  by  Chllds  started 
at  Greytown  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  thence 
ran  mainly  via  the  San  Juan  River  to  Lake 
f^lcaragua  to  a  point  a  few  miles  below  San 
^orge  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
thence  via  the  Lajaa  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers 
jto  Brlto  on  the  Pacific.  This  route  has  more 
br  less  been  accepted  as  the  best  route  In 
Nicaragua.  It  Involves  172-mlle  lock-type 
canal  to  raise  ships  from  each  ocean  to  the 
Summit  level  of  110  feet  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 
^t  current  prices,  and  with  modifications 
required  by  present-day  specifications.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  lock-type  canal  would 
take  10  years  to  build  and  would  cost  $3.5 
billion.  Altogether  seven  possible  Nlcara- 
gfuan   routes  have   been  considered  at  one 


time  or  another.  Three  of  these  are  along 
the  same  general  route  from  Greytown  via 
the  San  Juan  River  to  Lake  Nicaragua, 
thence  to  Lake  Managua,  and  from  Lake 
Managua  via  various  routes  to  the  Pacific. 
These  three  routes  are  completely  Imprac- 
tical today  because  of  their  excessive  lengths 
and  high  cost  of  construction.  Three  of  the 
remaining  four  routes  follow  Chllds"  plan 
except  for  the  exit  point  on  the  Pacific,  and 
the  foxirth  route  would  necessitate  skirting 
the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Nicaragua  to  build 
a  sea  level  canal  In  order  to  avoid  draining 
Lake  Nicaragua. 

After  the  1852  survey  by  Chllds  the  United 
States  had  surveys  made  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
route  by  Navy  Comdrs.  Chester  Hatfield  and 
E.  P.  Lull  In  1872  and  1873  (which  confirmed 
Chllds'  findings);  by  A.  G.  Menocal,  a  clvU 
engineer  of  the  Navy,  In  1885;  and  by  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  of  1897-99. 

The  Maritime  Canal  Co.  started  construc- 
tion work  on  a  Nlcaraguan  canal  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1889.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  Construc- 
tion Co.,  which  had  a  contract  with  the 
Maritime  Canal  Co.  to  do  the  actual  work, 
suspended  operations  In  1893,  at  which  time 
all  work  ceased.  During  this  3-year  period 
a  telegraph  line  was  constructed  from  Grey- 
town to  El  Castillo  on  the  San  Juan  River. 
A  single-track  railroad  llVa  miles  In  length 
from  Greytown  to  a  point  between  the  sites 
of  the  first  two  locks  was  built  and  39  build- 
ings were  erected.  A  Jetty  or  pier  42  feet  by 
937  feet  long  was  constructed  to  protect  an 
entrance  Into  Greytown  Lagoon  from  the 
sea.  A  section  of  the  canal  was  dredged  a 
distance  of  a  little  over  4,000  feet.  The 
canal  company  claimed  to  have  removed  rock 
from  the  San  Juan  River  at  the  Machuca 
Rapids,  and  to  have  cleared  timber  from  the 
canal  line  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  for  8  miles  along  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua  on  the  canal 
line.  Most  of  the  property  (Including  six 
dredges)  of  the  canal  company  went  to  ruin 
and  eventually  the  Nlcaraguan  Government 
took  possession  of  all  that  remained. 

In  1889-1901  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commla- 
slon  headed  by  Rear  Adm.  John  G.  Walker. 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  was  directed  by  the 
United  States  to  make  an  Investigation  of 
the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  routes  to  de- 
termine which  was  the  more  practical  and 
feasible  route.  The  Commission  was  also 
asked  to  estimate  the  probable  cost  and  to 
find  out  what  treaties  would  be  requlred- 
ThlB  Commission  played  the  deciding  role 
In  the  eventual  selection  of  an  Isthmian 
canal  route. 

POSTAGK  STAMP  INCIDKNT 

The  story  behind  the  final  selection  of 
Panama  over  Nicaragua  as  the  canal  route 
starts  m  1879  with  the  selection  of  Panama 
as  a  sea  level  route  to  be  built  by  the  French. 
At  an  international  canal  conference  In 
Paris  in  that  year,  with  the  vote  for  the 
Panama  route  and  the  designation  of  the 
builder  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps,  as  the  director  of  the  enterprise,  the 
Panama  Canal  project  was  officially  under- 
taken. De  Lesseps,  described  as  neither  an 
engineer  nor  a  financier  but  rather  a  pro- 
moter, estimated  the  cost  for  the  sea  level 
canal  In  Panama  at  $141,720,000.  This  sum 
Included  buying  out  the  rights  of  another 
organization  which  had  a  concession  to  build 
the  canal.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  this 
effort  In  1888  has  been  ascribed  to  mis- 
management, extravagance,  corruption,  and 
a  high  death  rate  from  disease. 

A  new  French  company  took  over  the 
canal  project  In  1894,  and  planned  a  lock  type 
canal.  This  new  company  had  difficulty  In 
raising  sufficient  capital  and  In  1898  it  of- 
fered to  sell  the  property  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Interest  In 
a  canal  moved  from  Paris  to  Washington. 

During  this  period,  and  for  many  yesu-s 
prior   to   it,    the   principal    Interest   of   the 
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United  States  for  a  canal  site  was  In  Nica- 
ragua rather  than  Panama.  Two  men  are 
credited  with  changing  this  Interest:  Philippe 
Bunau-Varllla  and  William  Nelson  Cromwell. 
The  latter  was  an  American — a  director  and 
ootinsel  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  of 
which  he  was  also  a  stockholder.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  French  canal  project  In  Panama 
became  alarmed  by  the  continued  popularity 
In  the  United  States  of  the  Nlcaraguan  route 
and  In  1896  appointed  the  law  firm  In  which 
Cromwell  was  a  partner  as  Its  general  coun- 
sel In  the  United  States.  Cromwell  organized 
a  staff  of  writers  and  printed  three  large 
volumes  covering  all  phases  of  the  Panama 
project  In  a  very  favorable  light. 

Philippe  Bunau-Varllla.  a  Frenchman  who 
was  born  In  1859  and  graduated  from  the 
Ecole  Polytechnlque  In  1880.  went  to  Pan- 
ama In  1884  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Pacific 
division  of  the  canal.  During  a  4-month 
period  from  late  1885  to  1886.  he  served  as  a 
temporary  general  director  for  the  entire 
canal  project.  In  September  1886  he  resigned 
and  went  to  work  In  a  private  engineering 
firm  of  which  his  brother  was  a  partner. 
Prom  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  first 
French  construction  In  Panama  In  1888  until 
1894  Bunau-Varllla  worked  hard  In  Prance 
for  the  completion  of  the  canal  project. 
When  the  Compagnle  Nouvelle  was  Incorpo- 
rated and  started  construction  on  the  canal 
again  In  1894  he  purchased  stock  In  the  com- 
pany and  took  an  active  Interest  In  the  proj- 
ect. Bunau-VarlUa's  arguments  In  favor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  were  always  extremely 
biased  and  persuasive. 

The  United  States  was  not  Interested  In 
buying  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  French 
in  1898.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
still  favored  the  Nlcaraguan  route  and  there 
had  been  much  opposition  to  the  Idea  of 
public  ownership.  This  opposition  to  public 
ownership,  however,  was  dispelled  by  an  In- 
cident In  the  Spanish-American  War.  The 
battleship  Oregon  left  San  Francisco  on 
March  19.  1898,  and  after  traveling  13,000 
miles  In  68  days  around  the  southern  tip  of 
South  America,  arrived  in  Key  West  on  May 
26.  This  Journey  served  to  demonstrate  the 
need  of  a  canal  and  the  Government  opera- 
tion of  It. 

In  January  1899  a  bill  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  John  Tyler  Morgan, 
of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interoceanlc  Canals,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  fortification  of  a 
Nicaragua  canal  by  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  but  In  the  House  the 
bin  ran  Into  difficulties  on  four  counts:  a 
Representative  In  the  House  wanted  to  spon- 
sor a  similar  bill  with  his  own  name  at- 
tached; the  validity  of  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty held  by  an  American  company  was  ques- 
tionable; obstruction  was  being  thrown  in 
the  way  by.  the  previously  mentioned  Crom- 
well; and  there  was  British  objection  to  the 
fortification  clause.  These  difficulties  re- 
sulted In  postponement  of  a  decision  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion under  Admiral  Walker. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  Investi- 
gated not  only  Nicaragua  but  also  various 
routes  In  Panama.  Its  report  Indicated  that 
the  total  cost  of  a  Nlcaraguan  canal  would  be 
$189,864,062  compared  to  $144,233,358  for  th« 
Panama  Canal  but  these  figures  did  not  In- 
clude the  sum  of  $109,141,500  which  the 
French  wanted  for  their  assets  in  Panama. 
The  Nlcaraguan  route  was  recommended. 

In  1900.  Representative  William  Hepburn 
of  Iowa,  who  had  helped  block  Senator  Mor- 
gan's bill  the  previous  year,  Introduced  his 
own  bill  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  224  to  36  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  In  the  Senate,  ac- 
tion on  the  bin  was  delayed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  report 
came  out  and  Hepburn  secured  the  passage  of 
another  measure  In  the  House,  appropriating 


$180  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  by  a  vote  of  308  to  2.  Sen- 
ator Morgan  attempted  to  push  the  bill 
through  the  Senate  but  a  supplementary  re- 
port of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was 
Issued  which  reversed  Its  original  recom- 
mendation for  Nicaragua  and  recommended 
Panama,  after  the  French  company  reduced 
their  asking  price  from  $109,141,500  to  $40 
million.  Thus  the  entire  situation  was  al- 
tered. The  result  was  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Spooner  amendment  which  au- 
thorized the  President  to  purchase  the 
French  Compagnle  Nouvelle's  assets  and  to 
acquire  from  Colombia  a  canal  strip  and.  If 
this  failed,  then  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  to  construct  the 
canal  through  Nicaragua. 

Another  key  figure  In  Congress  In  favor  of 
the  Panama  route  had  been  Senator  Marcus 
Hanna  of  Ohio.  As  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
oceanlc Canals  Conunlttee,  he  blocked  Sen- 
ator Morgan's  various  moves  to  gain  a  deci- 
sion for  Nicaragua.  He  also  drafted  a  mi- 
nority report  recommending  the  Spooner 
amendment  in  the  Senate  and  his  outstand- 
ing speech  In  favor  of  the  amendment  helped 
to  put  It  across. 

In  1901  Bunau-VanUa  came  to  the  United 
States  to  push  his  campaign  In  favor  of  Pan- 
ama. During  his  visit  he  had  a  pleasant 
Interview  with  President  McKlnley.  and  a 
near  fist  fight  with  Senator  Morgan.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Panama  or 
Nicaragua."  After  a  few  months  he  returned 
to  France  and  worked  hard  In  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  get  the  French  people  and 
Government  Interested  In  the  canal  again. 
In  1902  he  returned  to  Washington  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  with  diagrams  designed 
to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Panama  route 
over  the  Nicaragua  route.  Senator  Hanna 
used  this  pamphlet  with  great  success  In  his 
fight  for  the  Spooner  Act. 

In  May  1902.  about  1  month  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  debate  In  Congress  on  the 
Spooner  amendment,  a  volcano  In  Martini- 
que erupted  destroying  a  city  and  kUllng  40.- 
000  people.  This  incident  played  directly 
Into  the  hands  of  Bunau-Varllla.  Panama 
advocates  had  always  pointed  out  the  rela- 
tive mildness  of  earthquakes  In  Panama 
compared  to  the  menace  of  numerous 
volcanoes  In  Nicaragua  and  the  frequent 
earthquakes  there.  Although  It  Is  true  that 
volcanoes  are  numerous  in  Nicaragua,  most 
of  them  had  shown  no  signs  of  activity  since 
the  time  of  the  Spanish.  The  nearest  vol- 
cano In  Nicaragua  to  the  canal  route  was 
some  13  miles  away  and  20  miles  from  the 
nearest  lock.  An  old  Spanish  fort  with  a 
central  tower  60  feet  In  height,  buUt  In  1675 
along  the  canal  route  In  Nicaragua.  Is  still 
standing,  and  was  used  as  proof  that  earth- 
quakes In  Nicaragua  were  not  severe. 

Bunau-Varllla  at  this  time  sent  to  every 
Senator  a  copy  of  his  "Panama  or  Nicaragua" 
pamphlet.  Senator  Hanna  called  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  a  map  showing  the  active 
craters  of  Central  America.  Bunau-Varllla 
also  furnished  material  to  the  New  York  Sun 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  volcanoes.  A  few 
days  after  the  Martinique  eruption,  the  news- 
paj)ers  published  an  article  on  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  with  considerable  damage  in 
Nicaragua.  These  reports  were  promptly 
denied  by  the  President  of  Nicaragua  which 
produced  favorable  reaction  for  Nicaragua 
and  created  some  unfavorable  publicity  for 
Senator  Hanna  and  Bunau-Varllla.  How- 
ever. Bunau-Varllla  was  to  have  the  last 
word.  He  remembered  that  In  1900  Nicara- 
gua had  Issued  a  stamp  series  showing  the 
volcano  Momotombo  erupting.  This  was 
the  volcano  that  had  been  reported  as  erupt- 
ing in  the  newspaper.  He  secured  copies  of 
this  stamp  and  sent  one  to  every  Senator 
and  to  every  doubting  Representative  3  days 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Spooner  amendment. 
The  amendment  passed  and  the  Panama 
Canal  was  buUt. 


CONCLUSION 

In  1914  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  was  signed  In  Washing- 
ton which  gave  the  United  States  In  perpetu- 
ity the  exclusive  proprietary  rights  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  an  Inter- 
oceanlc canal  across  Nicaragua.  This  treaty,  . 
known  as  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty,  was^ 
ratified  and  proclaimed  in  1916.  The  United 
States  as  consideration  paid  Nicaragua  $3 
million  for  this  treaty. 

The  United  States  was  further  granted 
by  this  treaty  a  99 -year  lease  (with  option 
to  renew  for  a  like  period)  in  the  Nlcara- 
guan-owned  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
known  as  Great  Corn  and  Little  Corn  Is- 
lands and  the  right  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  naval  base  on  any  Nlcara- 
guan territory  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  which  Is  located  on  the  Pacific 
northern  tip  of  Nacaragua.  Costa  Rica, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  protested  this  treaty 
on  various  occasions  on  the  basis  that  they 
held  certain  rights  which  should  be  con- 
sidered In  such  a  treaty. 

In  1929  Congress  authorized  a  new  study 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  canal  route  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  practicability  and 
probable  cost  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing an  Interoceanlc  ship  canal  across  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua.  This  survey  was 
accomplished  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
Col.  Daniel  I.  Sultan.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
who  utUlzed  a  provisional  battalion  desig- 
nated as  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Battalion 
In  Nacaragua  consisting  of  25  officers  and 
295  enlisted  men.  The  survey  was  completed 
In  1931,  and  Colonel  Sultan  stated  In  his 
report  that  a  lock -type  canal  across  Nicara- 
gua was  feasible;  It  presented  no  problems 
of  design;  Its  total  cost  Including  defense 
would  be  $722  million;  and  It  would  require 
10  years  for  the  engineering  work  of  con- 
struction. In  1939-40  a  barge  canal  survey 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  across  Nicaragua 
was  completed  but  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  survey. 

In  Colonel  Sultan's  1931  report  he  recom- 
mended that  congressional  authorization  be 
secured  for  continuing  the  gathering  of 
hydrologlcal  data  by  personnel  operating  in 
Nicaragua  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Congressional  authorization 
was  granted  and  this  work  has  been  carried 
on  from  1931  to  date  by  Army  Engineer 
personnel   in  Nicaragua. 

The  prospect  for  a  Nlcaragixan  canal  la 
not  apparent  at  this  time.  A  study  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  com- 
pleted In  1947  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  when  the  Panama  Canal  becomes 
Inadequate  (estimated  to  be  between  1960 
and  1975)  to  handle  increased  traffic.  Solu- 
tions vary  from  a  second  canal  to  supple- 
ment the  present  Panama  Canal  to  Its  con- 
version to  sea  level.  These  solutions  will 
have  to  be  weighed  by  Congress.  Mean- 
while, Nicaragua  stiU  maintains  high  hope 
that  some  day  "the  big  ditch"  will  be  con- 
structed across   her   country. 


SPECIAL  POSTAL  CANCELLATION 
MARK 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  OUara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Postmaster  General 
to  establish  a  special  postal  cancellation 
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mark  bearing  the  words,  "Have  You 
Registered  to  Vote?"  I  should  like  to 
explain  my  reasons  for  introducing  this 
bill,  for  while  it  may  appear  on  Its  face 
to  be  a  minor  piece  of  legislation,  It  is  a 
measure  which  could  help  to  increase  the 
level  of  voter  participation  in  the  United 
States. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  first,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  most  special  cancellations 
are  authorized  by  postal  regulations  un- 
der a  procedure  which  differs  from  the 
one  set  forth  in  my  bill.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  special  cancellation  marks 
we  see  on  our  mail  are  sponsored  by  par- 
ticular groups  and  approved  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  Regulations  re- 
quire that  cancellations  must  celebrate 
events  of  general  public  interest  and  im- 
portance or  events  of  national  purpose 
for  which  Congress  has  made 
appropriations. 

Sponsored  cancellations  may  be  used 
for  no  more  than  6  months,  plus  the 
duration  of  the  event  being  celebrated. 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  familiar  with  cancel- 
lations commemorating  certain  historical 
events  or  certain  special  efforts  of  public 
importance  such  as  heart  and  cancer 
fund  drives. 

Special  cancellations,  quite  prop)erly, 
may  not  be  used  for  private  gain  or 
profit,  nor  may  they  be  sponsored  by 
fraternal,  political,  religious,  commer- 
cial, or  trade  organizations. 

The  one  exception  to  this  procedure  is 
the  special  cancellation  mark,  "Pray  for 
Peace,"  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  as  an  amendment  to  title  39 
of  the  United  States  Code,  section  2509. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  voting 
participation  and  interest  is  a  matter  of 
continuing  concern  in  the  United  States. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  President's 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting 
Participation  delivered  its  report  to 
President  Johnson.  That  report,  com- 
piled by  a  distinguished  panel  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders,  political  scien- 
tists, party  ofiBcials,  attorneys,  journal- 
ists, smd  civic  leaders,  spelled  out  the 
many  obstacles  standing  between  the 
American  voter  and  the  precious  act  of 
voting. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  all 
of  that  excellent  and  much-needed  re- 
port, but  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  few  of  its  more 
salient  features.  I  quote  briefly  from 
the  Commission's  report — pages  11-12: 

Registration  systems  originally  were  estab- 
lished to  provide  up-to-date  lists  of  eligible 
voters  to  prevent  multiple  voting  and  other 
electoral  frauds.  But  often  the  systems 
used  have  had  a  quite  different  effect.  Fre- 
quently registration  has  become  an  obstacle 
course  for  the  voter  rather  than  an  assist- 
ance to  voting. 

A  different  problem  Is  posed  by  registra- 
tion provisions  designed  for  the  simple  pur- 
poee  of  preventing  people  from  voting  and 
so  keeping  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  another  group.  For  example,  one 
State  is  considering  a  plan  to  cut  off  regis- 
tration many  months  before  election  day. 

In  too  many  States,  registration  closes 
more  than  a  month  before  the  election,  when 
political  campaigns  are  not  in  full  swing  and 
peak  Interest  has  not  been  achieved.  Early 
closing  dates  coupled  with  the  inconvenience 
of  many  registration  procedures  discourage 


jpotentlal  voters.  Unlike  registration  systems 
in  other  Western  democracies,  where  the  Ini- 
tiative Is  with  local  officials  and  the  process 
is  simple  and  direct,  registration  In  the 
United  States  often  imposes  undue  burdens 
on  citizens  who  desire  to  vote. 

The  result  of  such  disparity  in  the  pro- 
cedures and  timing  of  voter  registration 
is  widespread  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
potential  voters.  Often  this  confusion 
leads  people  to  forget  what  State  and 
local  laws  require. 

In  comparison  with  other  democracies, 
even  allowing  for  differences  in  statis- 
tical measures,  the  United  States  has 
fallen  behind  in  voter  participation  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  for  this. 

Part  of  the  explanation  is  found  in 
complex   requirements   and   procedures 
imposed  on  the  voter  by  State  and  local 
iaw.    Part  of  it  is  found  in  the  nature 
jof  our  party  system,  in  which  a  low  de- 
ree  of  partisan  involvement  is  directly 
ssociated  with  low  turnout  at  the  polls, 
ut  it  is  also  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
any  Americans  do  not  vote  because 
hey  are  not  sufQciently  aware  of  the 
eed  to  register.    Only  two  States — Ar- 
ansas and  North  Dakota  do  not  require 
oters   to   register   at   all.     The   other 
istates  require  registration  at  different 
jtimes  for  different  types  of  elections. 
!    This  disparity  of  registration  require- 

Eents,  combined  with  the  increasing 
obility  of  Americans  and  their  normal 
preoccupations  with  jobs,  families,  and 
jmany  other  responsibilities — these  fac- 
tors, Mr.  Speaker,  add  up  to  a  sizable 
number  of  Americans  who  find  on  elec- 
tion day  that  they  cannot  vote  because 
they  did  not  register. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Regis- 
tration and  Voting  Participation  made 
It  clear  that  there  are  many  sides  to  the 
act  of  voting — and  to  the  neglect  of  it — 
in  America.  There  are  many  ways  to 
stimulate  a  greater  degree  of  political 
awareness,  interest,  and  participation. 
And  there  are  many  commendable  ef- 
forts currently  underway  to  improve  the 
quality  and  level  of  voter  participation — 
efforts  by  civic  groups,  business  concerns, 
labor  unions,  and  other  organizations. 
piTiere  will  always  be  plenty  of  room  for 
•'get  out  the  vote"  drives,  registration 
drives  and  educational  campaigns  to 
bring  the  American  voter  closer  to  the 
jpolitical  process. 

i  My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  perform  no 
miracles.  Nor  will  any  other  special  ef- 
forts in  this  complex  area.  Very  sim- 
ply, the  bill  will  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  spe- 
cial postal  cancellation  bearing  the 
words,  "Have  You  Registered  To  Vote?" 
The  cancellation  would  be  used,  as  usual, 
in  first-  and  second-class  post  offices 
throughout  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  those  States  where  registra- 
tion is  not  required. 

The  timing  of  the  cancellation  would 
oe  adapted  by  postmasters  to  State  and 
local  registration  requirements.  Since 
it  is  not  a  sponsored  cancellation,  it 
could  be  used  as  State  and  local  circum- 
stances require  and  it  could  be  used 
repeatedly  in  general  election  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  this  is  not  a  "one-shot" 


proposal.  Registration  and  voting  are 
not  matters  of  temporary  interest. 
They  are  matters  of  continuing  concern 
to  both  the  voter  and  the  elected  of- 
ficials who  represent  him.  It  is  entirely 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  this  special 
cancellation  be  embodied  in  the  United 
States  Code  and  that  its  permanent  im- 
portance be  recognized  by  the  Congress. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  postal 
regulations,  this  cancellation  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  general  public  interest  and 
importance.  Surely  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  proper  and  timely  registration 
of  voters  is  a  matter  of  general  public 
importance, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  as  a  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican electorate. 


RUSSIAN  ANTI-SEMITISM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
perfidy  of  the  Soviet  Union  again  rears 
its  ugly  head.  Perhaps  only  a  small  mat- 
ter to  them,  yet  it  involves  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Jews  in  that  country. 

The  Soviet  Union  stands  accused  by 
the  president  of  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America,  in  the  press  today  of  breech- 
ing an  agreement  made  between  the 
Soviet  cultural  attache  in  Washington 
and  five  firms  doing  business  in  this 
country  who  were  licensed  to  send  pack- 
ages of  matzoth  to  practicing  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Rabbi  Uri  Miller,  president  of  the  Syn- 
agogue Cotmcil  of  America  stated  last 
night  that  he  had  learned  from  reliable 
sources  that  the  packages  of  matzoths 
that  were  sent  from  the  United  States 
were  being  held  up  in  customs  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  were  not  no- 
tified that  the  packages  had  arrived. 

It  appears  also  that  not  alone  are  they 
backtracking  on  their  agreement  but 
only  a  few  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Passover  a  historic  and  im- 
portant Jewish  holiday,  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  conducting  a  campaign 
against  parcels  of  matzoths,  the  Passover 
unleavened  bread  being  sent  to  Soviet 
Jews  from  the  West. 

This  is  made  apparent  by  a  statement 
learned  of  today  in  the  ofBcial  newspaper 
of  White  Russia,  Sovietskaya  Byelorus- 
sia, which  said,  "Stop  your  blackmail  by 
parcel." 

In  closing  all  I  can  say  is  do  not  look 
now,  but  your  anti-Semitism  is  showing 
again. 

REDUCED  FUNDS  IN  1965  FOR  THE 
COAST  GUARD'S  URGENT  PLANT 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  may  ex-  xr^^s  ^c..^  Z.^^^^^^'               '  NATIONAL  ^OR  RELATIONS 

tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  (pttbuc  law^-28i)  BOARD 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter.  '"^^^^  "^  ^.h,,,,,,  pn  Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  ^^^^SlScS*   vessel   JSr    SSerie's  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^troi  off  New  England  coast.  from  South  Carolma  [Mr.  Ashmore]  may 
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There  was  no  objection.  fishing   grounds  by  Russian  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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Coast  Guard's  plant,  it  Is  a  good  start              Grand  total 10.000.000  tion.     It  is   then  the  responsibility  of 

toward  an  orderly  replacement  program.                             the  executive  branch  to  administer  that 

If  only  $80  million,  or  $10  million  less  ^^— ^— ^  legislation  in  keeping  with  the  policy  and 
than  the  President  proposed,  is  appro-  prayER  BY  REV.  BERNARD  BRAS-  theintent  of  Congress, 
priated  for  this  Coast  Guard  program.  g^^P  DX>..  CHAPLAIN  OP  THE  ^^^\  \°T  ^^^'"''^iS.^  v^o^^nt^; 
the  Coast  Guard's  plight  will  be  fur-  ^^e  ^^"^^  '^^^*'^'  ^"^  I^^  ."F^T'.l!^  ^  ? 
ther  aggravated.  First,  it  means  the  de-  "«Ub£.  been  able  to  confine  itself  to  the  pohcies 
ferment  of  plant  improvement  projects  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  laid  down  by  the  Congress.  This  agen- 
many  of  which  are  designed  to  overcome  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  cy,  since  its  inception,  has  departed  from 
obsolescence  or  to  extend  useful  life  so  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex-  the  congressional  intent  at  practically 
replacement  may  be  deferred  imtil  tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  every  juncture.  They  do  not  look  upon 
adequate  funds  are  available.  Next,  it  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter,  themselves  as  administrators  of  a  statute 
means  the  deferment  of  medium  endur-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  enacted  by  the  Congress.  They  look 
ance  vessels  for  fishing  surveillance  off  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  upon  themselves  as  self -anointed  mold- 
the  New  England  coast.  It  also  means  from  Texas?  ers  of  the  national  policy.  This  agency 
the  deferment  of  construction  of  three  There  was  no  objection.  has  been  so  brazen  in  its  refus^  to  f 01- 
82-foot  patrol  craft  for  rescue  and  law  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  low  clear  congressional  intent  that  it  has 
enforcement.  Democratic  Congressional  Dinner  held  been  necessary  on  two  previous  occasions 

A  list  of  projects  to  be  deferred  to  make  at  the  National  Guard  Armory  in  the  to  make  major  revisions  in  the  law  lor 

up  a  reduction  of  $10  million  is  as  fol-  District    of    Columbia    last    Thursday  the    purpose    of    closing   the   loopholes 

ItJlg.  evening  was  opened  with  an  invocation  which  the  agency  itself  developed. 

Item,  not  reauired  to  be  authorized  by  our  beloved  and  admired  Chaplain  of  The  agency  to  which  I  refer  is  the 

»  V,  tZ  T      Tr^rllrlwT  the  House.  the  Reverend  Bernard  Bras-  National  Labor  Relations  Board    I  doubt 

Rehabilitation  and  moderniza-  ^^                '  ^j^^^.^  ^^  ^  bureau  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

ant'SciDatlof  "'of"*  exindiig  I  was  greatiy  impressed  by  this  prayer,  ment  which  has  been  /o  swayed  by  the 

antd^aton     of     extending         ^^^^^^  as   were   all  Others  present.    Everyone  political  prediction  of  its  members,  so 

improve   icebr'e'a'ker  "(V'ships)'  should  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  unresponsive   to  the  will  of  Congress 

sSiity  2  one'stlp  In  ex-  It.    Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  JhisParticiJarly  applies  to  the  prese^ 

tending  useful  life  and  delay-  I  extend  the  inspiring  words  of  our  Chap-  Board  which  is  ruled  by  the  political  pur- 

ing  replacement 500.000  lain:  posefulness  of  its  present  chauinan  t» 

improve    Icebreaker    ^fackinaw  Almighty  God,   during  the  fellowship  of  stretch  the  law  beyond  the  Statute  given 

capability  so  new  turbine  type  these  evening  hours,  may  we  find  our  minds  him  by  Congress.     I  OOUDt  "t^Ff ,  ^  ^" 

helicopters  can  be  used  in  her  and  hearts  enlarging  with  a  new  apprecla-  agency  of  our  Government  which  h^  SO 

operations 125,000  tion  of  our  national  blessings  and  responsl-  flagrantly  and  SO  repeatedly  Ignored  or 

Extend  operating  capability  and  biUties.  defied  the  will  of  the  people  expressed 

minimize  hazards  of  operation  Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  all  through  their  elected  Representatives  in 

of  2  seagoing  tenders  by  In-  who  are   engaged   in  the   high   vocation  of  Congress. 

stallatlon  of  bow  thrusters.  public  service.  May  we  understand  that  Because  of  the  sheer  volume,  it  has 
This  will  make  these  vessels  a  God-fearing  leadership  and  cltizenxy^^  impossible  to  correct  all  the  distor- 
usable  for  a  longer  period...  200, 000  I'^'J^XelolTco^Sry  '  P^^^^ratlon  ^.^^^  ^P  .^.^^^.^^^^  ^^^  misapplications 
Design  icebreaker-ln  his  s^te-  inspire  i^  to  g^ve  democracy  that  larger  of  the  law,  the  false  theories  and  iUogi- 
ment  before  the  Approprla-  expansion  which  is  Inherent  in  Its  glorious  cal  doctrines  which  this  httle  group  of 
tlons  Committee  the  Com-  principles.  Help  us  to  cultivate  our  facul-  politically  motivated  bureaucrats  have 
mandant  stated  that  this  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  enthusiasm,  for  when  we  see  brought  forth  through  the  years.  All 
project  would  be  sacrificed  to  ^^^  passion  and  zeal  of  communism  we  ^^q  ^f^^  ^^^ey  operate  behind  the  shad- 
provide  additional  funds  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  children  of  ^  ^  j  "expertise"  and  "findings  of 
found  necessary  to  construct  darkness  are  wiser  In  this  generation  than  ,     ,  „ 

the   major   endurance   cutter  the  children  of  light.                                                      „  \              j n„  t-u^r.^  c.i,,.fo/.oo  frr^m 

provldei  for  in  the  1965  budg-  May  we  declare  plainly  that  the  faith  of  But  Occasionally  there  ^urff  es  from 
et  Recent  construction  bids  democracy.  In  Its  profession.  Is  that  of  the  the  complicated  maze  of  these  bureau- 
reveal  cost  will  be  higher  than  fatherhood  of  God  and  In  Its  practice  the  cratic  maneuvenngs  a  simple,  clearly 
shown  In  budget  500.000  brotherhood  of  man.  and  that  If  we  refuse  xmderstandable  attempt  at  a  major  ex- 
Replace  overage  gantry  crane  at  to  be  In  God.  the  brothers  of  men.  then  we  tension  of  jurisdiction  beyond  the  statute 
Coast  Guard  yard.  This  Is  cannot  be  In  God,  the  sons  of  God.  which  Congress  gave  the  Board.  For  the 
part  of  program  commenced  Gird  us  with  courage  to  believe  that  our  p^^^  g  years  the  NLRB  has  been  devel- 
in  1964  to  replace  the  overage  troubled  world  Is  moving  toward  a  new  day  .       ^  ^^^^  ^j  decisions  which  holds  that 

cranes  procured  for  the  yard  "^^^^^J^^  ^^'^^^\°!J^^ fi^f^y^J^Tlr  a  company  does  not  have  an  absolute 

during  world  War  n —         320. 000  shall  ^^  P^^^^^^J.^.^^^^^^^^  "^«  highways  of  a          w  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  absolutely  and 

5  145  000  ""'nelr  liCtTe  name  of  the  Prince  of  permanently.    Tliey  have  held  that  the 

^'  ^^^-  ^^  Pea^e.  right  to  go  out  of  business  does  not  exist 
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unless  it  is  entirely  free  of  any  desire  to 
avoid  dealing  with  a  union  or  of  any 
anti -union  feeling.  And  who  is  to  deter- 
mine the  motivations  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  businessman  who  determines 
to  cease  doing  business?  The  NLRB.  in 
all  its  expertise,  of  course.  In  other 
words,  they  hold,  a  businessman  who  has 
a  union  in  the  picture  must  get  clearance 
from  the  NLRB  before  he  may  discon- 
tinue his  business,  stop  losing  money, 
withdraw  his  capital,  and  devote  his 
energies  to  other  pursuits,  albeit  he  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Congress  never  intended  that  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  should  have  such  power 
over  the  life  or  death  of  a  business.  Con- 
gress never  intended  that  the  free  enter- 
prise system  should  be  so  impaired  that 
a  businessman  is  no  longer  free  to  get 
fed  up  and  quit.  This  is  clear  to  every- 
one except  some  of  the  present  members 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
I  have  today  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  makes  clear  the  true  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  simple  terms  which  anyone,  even 
the  legal-eagle  jurisdiction  stretcher  at 
the  NLRB.  will  be  able  to  understand. 
I  ask  every  Congressman  who  believes 
that  a  man  in  business  has  not  perma- 
nently dedicated  his  capital  as  a  chari- 
table foundation  to  the  management  by 
Mr.  McCollaugh,  the  ADA  Chairman  of 
the  NLRB.  to  join  with  me  in  this. 


LEAVE    OP    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  on  account  of  official  business 
as  delegate  to  session  of  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  at  Lucerne.  Switzerland,  be- 
ginning March  25.  through  April  5.  1964. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halleck)  .  for  the  week  of 
March  23,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Wydler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  family. 

Mr.  PiRNiB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  ofiBcial  business  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Conference. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore   entered,  was  granted  to: 

JMr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

'  Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. April  6;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
l^is  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Moore  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  1  hour,  on  March  26;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
£|nd  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
eixtraneous  matter. 

I  Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
^ALL).  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
£ind  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
mtraneous  matter. 

TMr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
:iiALL).  for  10  minutes,  on  March  25;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 

T elude  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gon- 
^Ez),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


HJl.  7967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base, 
Hawaii; 

H.R.  8280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annette  M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor; 
and 

H.R.  8930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Bvireau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  25, 1964.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
Extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
llEcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
uras  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
<iuest  of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
Extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Cameron  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legls- 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and 


Name  and  country 


Conerpssman  Frank  T.  Bow: 

N>thprlanfi  Antilles 

Puerto  Rico 

Roun''.  trip  transportation. 


Total - 


Conerpssman  Eilward  R.  Finnegan: 

rnite<i  States 

Enelan'i. 

Italy 

France 

Round  trip  transportation 


Name  of 
currency 


Dollar. 

do. 

...do. 


Total. 


Dollar. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Foreign 
currency 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OP 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954, 
AS  AMENDED,  AND  BY  PUBLIC 
LAW  86-472 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a) 
of  Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14, 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628,  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  both  foreign  curren- 
cies expended  and  dollar  expenditures 
made  from  appropriated  funds  by  Mem- 
bers, employees,  and  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port of  foreign  currency  expenditures 
and  also  dollar  expenditures  from  ap- 
propriated funds  within  the  first  60  days 
that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  cal- 
endar year,  covering  expenditures  for 
travel  outside  the  United  States  during 
the  previous  calendar  year.  The  con- 
solidated report  is  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
which,  in  turn,  prints  such  report  in  the 
Congressional  Record  within  10  legisla- 
tive days  after  receipt. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  re- 
port from  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  which  was  received  within 
the  prescribed  time  limit: 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
^hat  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
I  UH.  950.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
teecurlty  Act  of  1950; 

I    H.R.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
S:.  Cla3rton; 

appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

[Expendpfl  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  196.31 


Lodging 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U  S. 

currency 


90.00 
100.00 


190.00 


85.00 
31.00 
IS.  00 


134.00 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


40.00 
45.00 


55.50 

23.25 

7.20 


85.95 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


403.00 


18.85 

5.00 

2.50 

2.00 

920.65 


949.00 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.8  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


7.00 
9.00 


5.00 
3.60 
3.00 
2.60 


14.00 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


137.00 
154.00 
403.00 


23.86 

149.00 

59.75 

29.70 

920.66 


1.  \VL  96 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives — 

Continued 


[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1963] 

Name  of 
currency 

hodgiag 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cnrrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dojlar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Congres.'mian  John  E.  Fogarty: 

Dollar 

49.60 

180.70 

15.00 

37.40 

121.50 

17.65 

95.80 

11.30 

4.66 

9.40 
36.56 
21.50 

192.20 

do     .      ... 

320.05 

Ireland 

do 



56.60 

Total 

215.30 

176.46 

111.66 

67.45 

670.85 

8TJBVKY8    AND    INVKSTIOAnON    BTAFT 

Francis  L.  Cashln: 

Dollar 

236.37 

236.38 

104.26 
454.60 

577.01 

do 

454.00 

Subtotal 



236.37 

236.38 

558.86 

1.031.61 

Joseph  F.  Cunningham: 

Dollar 

234.62 

234.63 

107.51 
459.90 

576.76 

do 

450.90 

ff,1^ytfr^tt^^ 

234.62 

234.63 

567.41 

1.036.66 

Dollar 

Robert  M.  Franklin: 

236l87 

236.88 

108.46 
461.69 

1.00 
. 

583.21 

Round  trip  transportation... 

do 

461.68 

Subtotal 

236.87 

236.88 

570. 15 

1.00 

1.044.90 

R.  C.  Hftlstead: 

DnllAr 

87.45 
78.98 
17.60 
26.40 

71.56 
96.52 
14.40 
21.60 

5.20 
4.60 
1.30 
3.00 

164.20 

do 

6.55 

14.50 

2.40 

669.55 

186.65 

lM<itlipr1fl.nHfl 

do 

47.80 

Fr&not^ 

do 

63.40 

Round  trip  transportation 

do 



660.55 

Riihtntftl 

210.43 

204.07 

693.00 

14.10 

1.121.60 

Dollar 

Walter  B.  Hunter: 

233.13 

233.12 

10.50 
464.46 

476.76 

Round  trip  transportation 

do 

464.46 

Subtotal.- 

233.13 

233.12 

474.96 

041.21 

M.  Singman: 

A  tictrla 

Dollar 

98.45 
78.98 
47.67 

8a56 
96.82 
38.93 

2.75 

6.30 

.60 

668.80 

11.70 

183.46 

Germany 

France --- 

Round  trip  transportation... 

do 

do 

do 

181.80 

3.00 

00.10 

668.80 

Subtotal.- 

225.00 

216.00 

678.45 

14.70 



1,134.15 

R.  L.  Van  Wagoner: 

A  iictria 

Dollar 

98.45 
51.19 
33.00 
17.60 
36.57 

80.55 
62.56 
27.00 
14.40 
29.93 

2.75 
2.60 
3.80 

13.70 

196.45 

do 

116.25 

do 

2. 35 

1.12 
3.00 

65.75 

do 

33.12 

Prance --- 

Rount  trip  transportation 

do 

do 

60.50 

764.06 

764.06 

Subtotal -- 

236.81 

214.44 

772.80 

2a  07 

1,244.12 

L.  M.  Walters: 

Dollar 

87.45 
45.35 
28.05 

71.55 
55.40 
22.95 

5.90 

9.10 

3.80 

670.30 

3.00 

167.90 

do 

100.85 

Denmark .-- 

Rotmd  trip  transportation 

do 

do 

5.35 

60.15 

670.30 

Subtot^ 

160.85 

149.90 

689.10 

8.35 

1,008.20 

Total,  surveys  and  Investigation 
staff - 

1.774.08 

1,725.42 

5,004.73 

58.22 

8,562.45 

2,313.38 

2,072.82 

6,468.38 

156.67 

11.010.25 

I 

Feb.  18.  1964. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive cwnmunications  were  taken  from 
the  Spealcer's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1862.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  In  the  budget  for  1965  for 
foreign  assistance — economic  and  military 
assistance  (H.  Doc.  No.  285);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1863.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of   the   United   States;    transmitting  a 


report  on  deficiencies  and  problem  areas  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1864.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
view disclosing  that  unnecessary  per  diem 
payments,  estimated  at  over  $600,000  annu- 
ally, are  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  because  mUltary  personnel  report  to 
temporary  duty  assignments  during  transfers 
between  permanent  posts  of  duty  and  are 
paid  per  diem  prior  to  the  dates  that  the 
temjKjrary  duty  for  which  the  member  has 
been  assigned  to  that  station  Is  scheduled 
to  begin.     This  has  been   called  to  the  at- 


tention of  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
certain  proposed  Instructions  of  action; 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1865.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tions of  2275  and  2276  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  certain 
lands  granted  to  the  United  States";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  622.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  HJi.  10222.  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
agricultural  economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a 
fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  food  abun- 
dances; to  provide  for  improved  levels  of 
nutrition  among  economically  needy  house- 
holds through  a  cooperative  Federal-State 
program  of  food  assistance  to  be  operated 
through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1253).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  Nevada 
among  those  States  which  are  permitted  to 
divide  their  retirement  systems  into  two 
parts  for  purposes  of  obtaining  social  security 
coverage  under  Federal-State  agreement; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1267) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  1608.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
308  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that 
aircraft  engines  and  propellers  may  be  ex- 
ported as  working  parts  of  aircraft,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1268).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2330.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  existing  requirement  of  production 
before  1830.  that  antiques  may  be  Imported 
free  of  duty  if  they  exceed  100  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  importation;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1269) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BURKE:  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  2652.  A  bill  to  amend  para- 
graph 1101(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  for  the  duty-free  importation  of  cer- 
tain wools  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  of 
polishing  felts;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1270).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJl.  3348.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1958  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  teachers  and  other  employees  covered 
by  the  same  retirement  system  in  the  State 
of  Maine  may  be  treated  as  being  covered 
by  separate  retirement  systems  for  purposes 
of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1271).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  KING  of  California:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H  Jl.  4198.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free 
importation  of  soluble  and  instant  coffee; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1272).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  4364.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the 
use  of  Oregon  State  University;  with  amend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1273).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JENNINGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  7480.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  Import  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore  (Including  ferruginous  ore)  and 
related  products;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1274) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WATTS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930  to  prevent  double  taxation 
In  the  case  of  certain  tobacco  products  ex- 
ported and  returned  unchanged  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  subsequently  reprocessed 


in 'the  manufactxirer's  bonded  factory;  with 
an)endment  (Rept.  No.  1275).  Referred  to 
th^  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St4te  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WATTS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M«ans.  H.R.  8461.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
31  ,  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit  the 
mi  nufacture  in  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouses  of  cigars  made  of  tobacco  im- 
ported from  more  than  one  foreign  country; 
wl:iiout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1276).  Re- 
fe^ed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
onj  the  State  of  the  Union. 

^.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mdans.  H.R.  8975.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the 
ta-iff  classlflcation  of  certain  partlcleboard; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1277).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
thB  State  of  the  Union. 

)Ai.  KING  of  California:  Committee  on 
W  lys  and  Means.  H.R.  9311.  A  bill  to  con- 
tinue for  2  years  the  siispenslon  of  duty  on 
ce-tain  alumina  and  to  make  permanent  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  bauxite;  with- 
oi;t  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1278).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mjans.  H.R.  9393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full 
re  ;roactlvlty  for  disability  determinations, 
to  extend  the  period  within  which  ministers 
miy  elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages 
er-oneously  reported  for  certain  engineering 
alls  employed  by  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  in  Oklahoma;  with  amendment 
(l;ept.  No.  1279).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
ted of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
U:ilon. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  98.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
eaportatlon  of  Imported  distilled  spirits, 
w  nes  and  beer;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
15  90).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2855.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
ajiplicatlon  of  the  manufacturers  excise  tax 
on  electric  light  bulbs  in  the  case  of  sets  or 
strings  of  such  bulbs;  with  amendment 
(Itept.  No.  1291).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

cilendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

E  .R.  1385.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 

CDloma  Sablo;   with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

1554).     Referred  to  the   Committee  of  the 

V  Tiole  House. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Y.  SL.  1465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rifka 
r)rahlm  Toeg;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1 255 ) .     Referred   to   the  Committee  of  the 

V  rhole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
i:.R.  1503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hilda 
^ves;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1256). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
I  louse. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I[.R.  2735.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Llgla  Paul- 
iia  Jimenez:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1257).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
\^ole  House. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
WR.  3645.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Yeghsa 
Iletenjlan;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1J258).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.    HJl.  5408.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of 


Jackie  Bergancla  Smith;  wlUi  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1259).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Sperllll;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1260). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H Jl.  6843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Shep- 
pard;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1261). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dle- 
dre  Reglna  Shore;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1262).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  9090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Au- 
drey Rossmann;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1263) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Leonor  do  Rozario  de  Medelros  (Leonor  Me- 
delroe);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1264). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ellsabete 
Maria  Fonseca;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1265).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Battlstlna  Gallo  lannuccUll;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1266).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  G.  Green.  Jr.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1280).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Russell  D.  Harris:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1281).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  5571.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Noble  Frank  Smith  and  his  wife,  Viola 
Smith;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1282). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jong  Wan  Lee:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1283).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Wetsel-Ovlatt  Lumber  Co..  Inc..  Omo  Ranch, 
El  Dorado  County,  Calif.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1284).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
MaJ.  Keith  K.  Lund;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1285).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Georgette  D.  Caskle;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1286).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maryellen  Boone;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1287).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  Stanley  L.  Harney;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1288).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9475.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Grace  Smith,  and  others;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1289).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills    and   resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  10559.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
silver  bullion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Cxur- 
rency. 

H.R.  10560.  A  bill  to  increase  the  monetary 
value  of  sliver  to  $2.5858  per  ounce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cturency. 
By  Mr.  HARDING: 
YLB..  10561.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
silver  bullion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
vu-y;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  10562.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  mone- 
tary value  of  sliver  to  $2.5858  per  ounce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  10563.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
BUver  bullion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Ciu-- 
rency. 

H.R.  10564.  A   bin  to  Increase  the  mone- 
tary value  of  sliver  to  $2.5858  per  ounce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  10565.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  came 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  In  1964,  1965, 
and  1966;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARDING: 
H.R.  10566.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  In  1964,  1965, 
and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  10567.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
suear  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  10568.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  10569.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  10570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  10571.  A  bill  to  redefine  the  sliver  con- 
tent in  silver  coins;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciurency. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  10572.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  hiunan 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10573.  A  bin  to  specify  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate 
at  the  Veterans'  Hospital,  East  Orange,  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  10574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facil- 
itate the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education   (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  prov- 
ing entitlement  to  such  deduction;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  10575.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.  customs  Inspector   (nonsupervisory) 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  to  place  such  position  in  grade 


10  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

YLB..  10576.  A  bin  to  impose  import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEALET: 

H.R.  10577.  A  bni  to  mobUlze  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  10578.  A  bill  to  Impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

HJl.  10579.  A  bUl  to  Impose  import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  10580.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  provide  for  the  use  in 
post  offices  of  the  first  and  second  class  of 
a  special  camcellng  stamp  or  postmarking  die 
bearing  the  words  "Have  you  registered  to 
vote?";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HH.  10581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  defer  recognition  of 
gain  In  certain  liquidations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  10582.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  enable  States  to  im- 
prove their  programs  for  compiling,  evaluat- 
ing, and  disseminating  the  results  of  edu- 
cation research  and  experimentation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN : 

H.R.  10583.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
sUver  bullion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
\iry;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

H.R.  10584.  A  bni  to  Increase  the  monetary 
value  of  sliver  to  $2.5858  per  ounce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND : 

H.R.  10585.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
permit  untn  December  31,  1964.  certain  addi- 
tional health  benefits  plans  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  such  act;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  10586.  A  bill  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  sale  price  of  a  rebuilt  television 
picture  tube;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  10587.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status 
of  volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of 
liability  for  Federal  income  taxes  and  for 
certain  Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  10588.  A  bin  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  be  Identified  as  such;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  10589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Commvmlcations  Commission  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regxilatlons  for  the  manu- 
facture. Import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  de- 
vices which  cause  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  reception;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

HJl.  10590.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Peimsylvania : 

HJl.  10591.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authOTlze  and  f aclU- 


tate  the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  10502.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  In  the  northern  part 
of  Dade  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.J.  Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  963.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
full  facilities  of  our  Oovermnent  to  make 
arrangements  for  and  to  bring  about  delivery 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  matzoth  to  key 
centers  of  Jewish  life  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  an  emergency  basis, 
so  that  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  which  be- 
gins at  sundown  Friday,  March  27,  and  ends 
at  sundown  Saturday,  AprU  4,  may  be  ob- 
served In  keeping  with  5,724  years  of  Jewish 
tradition;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  663.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  an  investigation  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  103;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  Res.  664.  Resolution  relating  to  a  salary 
increase  for  the  Superintendent  of  the  House 
Folding  Room.  Office  of  the  Doorkeeper;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.R.  10593.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenza 
Crlf  asl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
H.R.  10594.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Persefonl 
G.  Katarahias:  *o  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
YLR.  10595.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Rachel 
Kigler;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.HARSHA: 
H.R.   10596.  A  bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Luis 
Morelras;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  10597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Con- 
cepcion  L.  Yap;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.   10598.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gluseppa  Saporlto  Telaro;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  10599.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
de  Melo  Mercler  de  Miranda;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.J.  Res.  964.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  KsOser;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
H.J.  Res.  965.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SECREST: 
H.J.  Res.  966.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issu- 
tmce  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


March  2Jt, 


Postmaster  General  Gronouski  Dedicates 
World's  Fair  Post  Office  and  Stamp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1964 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronouski, 
in  an  address  in  New  York  City  March  11, 
1964,  emphasized  that  the  ZIP  code  pro- 
gram is  working,  that  it  is  here  to  stay, 
and  that  public  support  is  needed  to  make 
it  a  total  and  permanent  success. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  have  ob- 
served how  the  ZIP  code  program  is 
speeding  the  mail  of  large  volume 
mailers. 

Postmaster  General  Gronouski  makes 
the  point  that  this  is  resulting  in  more 
work  time  for  personal  mail,  and  the 
ZIP  code  is  benefiting  all  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  John  A.  Gronouski, 
Postmaster  General,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  Post  Office 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  World's  Fair 
stamp  design  and  embossed  envelope  of 
March  11.  1964,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  John  A.  Ghonouski,  Postmaster 
General,  at  the  Dedication  or  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  Post  Omci  and  the 
Unveilino  of  the  World's  Fair  Stamp  De- 
sign AND  Embossed  Envelope,  March  11. 
1964 

Our  mission  here  today  Is  twofold.  We  are 
dedicating  the  post  office  that  will  service 
the  greatest  of  all  World's  Fairs,  and  we  are 
iinvelUng  the  stamp  and  the  embossed  5-cent 
envelope  that  will  help  spread  the  word 
about  this  fair  all  over  the  world. 

As  Postmaster  General.  I  dedicate  a  good 
many  postal  Installations,  and  I  unveil  a 
good  many  stamp  designs.  But  it  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  me  to  combine  these  func- 
tions for  a  single  occasion,  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  today. 

This  Is  no  ordinary  post  office.  A  working 
laboratory  exhibit  of  the  most  advanced 
technologies  In  mall  processing.  It  Is  distinct 
from  any  other  of  the  more  than  34,000  post 
offices  and  10,000  additional  postal  stations 
and  terminals. 

Here,  on  one  relatively  small  work  floor, 
we  win  show  minions  of  fair  visitors  how 
mall  Is  processed  by  hand  In  the  smallest 
communities — and  by  the  latest  high-speed 
electromechanical  devices  and  machines  yet 
developed  for  the  major  cities. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  The  business  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  Is  the  public's 
business.  The  malls  remain  this  country's 
principal  medium  of  communication.  The 
World's  Fair  postal  exhibit  will  be  a  visual 
demonstration  of  the  mechanization  neces- 
sary to  move  the  malls  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Just  as  the  World's  Fair,  itself,  will  sym- 
bolize man's  breakthrough  in  the  field  of 
science,  so  will  this  post  office  symbolize  our 
technological  breakthroughs. 

Our  conservative  estimate  for  the  number 
of  Individual  pieces  of  mall  this  year  is  70 


billion.  This  &gure  could  be  as  high  as  71 
bl  lion.  The  current  6-month  period  ending 
neixt  June  30  is  already  showing  an  Increase 
of  6  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

[  want  to  assure  you  that  your  Post  Office 
Department  has  been  working  diligently  to 
cope  with  this  "mall  explosion."  We  have  a 
continuing  research  program  Into  methods 
ar  d  machines  that  will  enable  the  postal  sys- 
tem to  keep  pace  with  a  growing  population 
ard  the  growing  economy  on  which  it  de- 
pends. And  as  we  strive  for  higher  produc- 
tivity and  greater  efficiency,  we  also  strive  for 
economies  that  will  benefit  the  taxpayers. 

Our  recently  instituted  ABCD  program,  for 
es  ample,  is  now  operating  In  the  business 
sections  of  268  cities  and  we  are  providing 
more  same-day  mail  collection  and  delivery 
tt  an  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  electronic 
scanning  machines  now  being  developed  by 
private  Industry  will  provide  this  Nation  with 
niore  efficient  handling  of  intercity  mall  by 
reading  the  ZIP  code  numbers  on  letters. 

jZIP  code  will  allow  us  to  "leap  frog"  mall 
frpm  sectional  center  to  sectional  center, 
eliminating  a  number  of  manual  handlings 
along  the  way.  This  will  save  us  money, 
soeed  the  malls,  cut  down  on  the  possibility 
of  error,  and  help  us  keep  pace  with  the 
tiemendously  growing  volume  of  mall. 
1 1  know  that  some  news  reports  have  been 
tilling  the  death  knell  for  ZIP  code.  Some 
declare  that  we  are  scrapping  the  program 
a^d  others  claim  that  we  ought  to  scrap 

I  Well,  that's  a  lot  of  nonsense  and  I  am 

S-re  today  to  tell  you  that  ZIP  code  is  very 
uch  alive  and  healthy. 
Scrapping  the  ZIP  code  program  Is  about 
silly  an  Idea  as  going  back  to  the  Pony 
.press.  ZIP  code  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
lOdern  postal  service  and  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  without  it. 
j  It  has  been  claimed  that  no  one  Is  using 
ZIP  code,  and  yet  of  the  30,000  business 
firms  that  we  have  contacted  to  date  87 
percent  have  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Business  firms  account  for  75 
Oercent  of  all  flrst-cl£iss  mall,  and  these 
30,000  firms  a^.count  for  a  large  proportion 
^  all  mall  In  this  country.  Time-Life,  for 
example,  with  a  mailing  of  more  than  a 
union  pieces  annually,  will  be  completely 
2  IP  coded  by  July.  Reader's  Digest  Is  now  in 
the  process  of  converting. 

The  key  to  the  ZIP  code  process  is  our  566 
sectional  centers  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  already  activated  more  than  60 
jiercent  of  these  centers.  Ultimately,  they 
vlll  act  as  modern,  efficient  hubs  for  local 
itiaU  distribution  and  will  eliminate  our 
having  to  put  small  bags  of  man  on  trains 
i,nd  dropping  them  off  at  each  com- 
munity. 

This  will  simplify  otu-  operations  and  speed 
Ihe  mail  by  cutting  down  on  the  number  of 
handlings  at  the  sending  end.  It  is  vital  be- 
<  ause  of  the  continuing  decrease  In  railroad 
lervice.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had  10.000 
1  rains  avanable  to  carry  mall  in  the  United 
iltates.  Today  that  number  has  dropped  to 
,200. 

For  large  mailers  to  take  fvUl  advantage  of 
his  system,  the  emphasis  is  on  presorting 
1)y  ZIP  code.     Modern   electronic  tape  ma- 
chines permit  them  to  sequence  their  mail 
])y  the  numbers  and  then  economically  pre- 
uort  it  into  large  bags  according  to  sectional 
centers.     These    bags    go   directly   from   the 
naUer  to  the  various  sectional  centers,  by- 
passing a  number  of  post  offices  along  the 
vay. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  ZIP  code  has 
bailed  because  it  has  not  yet  speeded  per- 
sonal maU.  In  reality.  It  is  helping  to  speed 
sersonal  mall.     As  we  process  large  volumes 


of  mall,  already  presorted  to  ZIP  code  des- 
tinations, much  more  time  is  available  in 
our  post  offices  for  the  handling  of  personal 
maU.  And  when  the  program  goes  into  full 
operation,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  even 
speedier  delivery  for  personal  letters. 

Thanks  to  ZIP  code,  we  are  already  pro- 
viding speedier  delivery  for  the  large  volume 
maUers.  McCall's  magazine,  another  major 
firm  which  is  already  being  ZIP  coded,  re- 
ports that  deliveries  in  Florida  have  been 
speeded  up  by  24  hours  in  all  cases,  and  by  48 
hours  In  nearly  half  the  cases.  This  la  a 
real  achievement. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  we  are  Ig- 
noring ZIP  code  In  our  post  office  workrooms. 
This  Is  simply  not  true.  Instructions  have 
been  Issued  to  our  15  regions  across  the 
country  on  manual  sorting  and  2  of  out 
largest  post  offices — In  Philadelphia  and  Lob 
Angeles — have  ah-eady  begun  to  sort  by  ZIP 
code. 

There  Is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  to  fool  anyone  about  ZIP 
code.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  more  the 
public  uses  ZIP  code,  the  more  successful 
we  will  be  In  moving  the  malls.  We  need 
the  help  of  the  public  so  that  we  can  provide 
the  best  possible  postal  service. 

I  am  happy  about  the  public  cooperation  we 
are  receiving.  From  random  checks  that  we 
have  conducted  throughout  the  country,  we 
have  found  that  approximately  22  percent 
of  the  mall  from  large  cities  is  being  ZIP 
coded — and  the  figure  runs  as  high  as  50 
percent  in  the  smaller  communities.  This 
indicates  a  public  acceptance  that  far  ex- 
ceeds any  experience  we  had  In  the  early 
years  of  the  zoning  system. 

In  the  final  analysis.  ZIP  code  is  soimd  In 
principle  and  sound  in  fact.  It  represents 
our  only  possible  solution  to  the  coming 
"man  explosion"  of  which  I  spoke  earlier. 
We  must  succeed  because  there  Is  no  practical 
alternative. 

Since  1929,  the  cost  of  delivering  the  aver- 
age piece  of  first-class  mall  has  gone  up  200 
percent.  That  experience  cannot  be  re- 
peated. If  we  Ignored  the  opportunities 
offered  by  advancing  technology  and  per- 
mitted costs  to  continue  to  rise  at  the  same 
rate,  the  15-cent  letter  would  be  a  grim 
reality  by  the  year  2000. 

We  must  move  ahead.  We  are  moving 
ahead. 

While  we  are  sometimes  hampered  in  this 
public  effort  by  Inaccurate  reporting,  we  are 
much  more  frequently  helped  by  accurate, 
objective  reporting.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  comprehensive, 
well-researched  article,  showing  the  revolu- 
tionary effect  that  ZIP  code  Is  already  hav- 
ing on  business  mall.  I  am  certain  that  this 
article  will  prompt  other  business  firms  to 
speed  up  their  conversion  to  the  program. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  the  post  office 
we  are  dedicating  today,  which  soon  will  be 
processing  a  quarter  million  pieces  of  mail 
daUy.  will  have  a  similar  effect  on  visitors 
here  at  the  fair.  We  will  be  open  for  busi- 
ness next  Monday. 

And  now.  having  dedicated  this  post  office, 
the  most  pleasant  part  of  my  duty  remains. 
That  is  to  turn  it  all  over  to  the  Honorary 
Postmaster  of  the  World's  Pair — the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Farley. 

I  do  so  with  the  confidence  that  we  are 
placing  it  In  excellent  hands.  When  Mr. 
Farley  accepted  President  Johnson's  appoint- 
ment as  Honorary  Postmaster,  the  honor  ac- 
tually was  ours.  During  his  7  years  as  Post- 
master General  under  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jim  Farley  earned  the  lasting  title 
of  "Mr.  Postmaster"  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  postal  workers  throughout  the  Nation. 
Many  of  the  great  advances  In  the  postal 
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service  were  instituted  during  his  term  of 
office. 

Being  an  exhibitor,  as  well  as  a  service 
agent  at  this  fair,  we  have  a  double  stake  In 
the  stamp  and  envelope  designs  which  we  are 
unveiling  today. 

The  World's  Fair  5-cent  stamp  shows  a 
scene  of  the  main  mall  of  the  fair.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Jones  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Mr.  Jones 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  of  capturing  the 
breathtaking  beauty  and  scope  of  the  fair, 
and  we  hope  that  the  stamp  will  stimulate 
attendance  here  at  Flushing  Meadows.  I 
think,  too,  that  the  stamp  wiU  serve  as  an 
Instrument  of  international  goodwUl  for  the 
United  States.  Its  design  depicts  much  of 
the  greatness  of  America:  Its  scientific  prog- 
ress, its  beauty,  its  serenity  and  Its  self- 
confidence. 

The  maroon,  embossed  5-cent  envelope 
shows  a  stylized  unlsphere.  the  fair's  symbol. 
It  was  designed  for  us  by  Mr.  Paul  D.  Ken- 
nedy, of  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Both  the  stamp  and  the  embossed  envelope 
will  go  on  sale  here  at  the  fair  on  April  22, 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
on  the  following  day. 

During  the  months  ahead,  they  wUl  be 
seen  by  miUions  of  people  the  world  over. 
I  hope  they  encourage  many  of  them  to  come 
to  see  for  themselves  what  a  magnificent  fair 
this  is. 

Thank  you. 


Recrimination  Deplored,  Crash  Research 
Sought  in  Smoking  Controyersy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  and  shocked  that  a  Member  of 
the  House  is  reported  to  have  questioned 
and  impugned  the  integrity  of  his  fellow 
Members  of  this  body. 

On  Thursday,  March  19,  according  to 
accounts  in  the  daily  press,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Representative 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  made  a  statement 
implying  that  tobacco  State  Congress- 
men and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion had  made  a  deal  whereby  the  AMA 
would  oppose  the  labeling  of  cigarettes 
as  harmful  to  health  and  the  Congress- 
men in  return  would  oppose  the  pending 
medicare  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  been  mis- 
quoted, for  such  an  implication  not  only 
is  untrue,  it  Is  fantastic,  and  It  is  an 
outrage  to  this  House. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  all  develop- 
ments since  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  on  January  11  is- 
sued the  report  "Smoking  and  Health," 
warning  of  health  hazards  in  the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes. 

Immediately  upon  the  release  of  this 
report  I  introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
House  calling  for  a  crash  program  of  re- 
search into  the  production,  handling, 
manufacture,  and  use  of  tobacco,  de- 
signed to  ascertain  and  preserve  the  de- 
sirable quality  factors  and  characteris- 
tics of  tobacco  products  and  to  eliminate 
therefrom   factors,   properties,  or   sub- 


stances which  may  be  detrimental  to 
health. 

Simultaneously,  I  communicated  with 
the  heads  of  major  tobacco  companies 
proposing  that  they  join  in  the  research 
undertaking  by  contributing  the  physical 
facilities  for  a  complete  laboratory,  to 
be  operated  by  Government  scientists 
who  would  render  impartial  conclusions 
on  the  research  undertaken  in  the  crash 
program. 

I  then  learned  that  the  tobacco  com- 
panies, working  through  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  already  had  vmder  considera- 
tion a  grant  of  $10  million  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  for  independ- 
ent research  such  as  was  contemplated  in 
the  resolution  I  had  offered  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cautioned  the  Tobacco 
Institute  against  making  this  grant  to 
the  AMA,  warning  that  some  irrespon- 
sible people,  with  axes  to  grind,  would 
charge  that  such  a  research  arrange- 
ment actually  was  an  attempt  to  bribe 
the  AMA  in  its  position  on  smoking  and 
health. 

But  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
AMA  already  had  begim  research  on 
smoking  and  health,  and  was  ready  to 
proceed  immediately  with  a  crash  pro- 
gram, under  a  $10  million  grant  from  the 
tobacco  manufacturers. 

My  advice  was  not  heeded,  and  now 
wild  accusations  have  been  flourished  in 
the  press,  on  television,  and  on  radio. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  a  Member  of 
this  body  would  broadcast  an  implication 
that  the  Members  from  tobacco-pro- 
ducing States  had  entered  any  kind 
of  deal  whereby  the  AMA  would  oppose 
the  labeling  of  cigarettes  as  a  health 
hazard  in  return  for  the  support  of  these 
Members  in  AMA's  fight  against  the  cur- 
rent proposal  for  a  health  insurance 
plan — medicare — for  the  aged  vmder  so- 
cial security. 

In  fact,  I  had  no  prior  advice  that 
AMA  was  to  testify  at  all  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  hearings  on  the  prop- 
osition of  placing  some  kind  of  warning 
label  or  tag  on  each  package  of  ciga- 
rettes. I  doubt  if  any  Member  of  this 
body  from  a  tobacco-producing  State  was 
aware  of  AMA's  position  in  this  matter 
until  an  account  of  its  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  press. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  will  see  fit  to  retract  or  explain 
to  the  House  the  statements  the  press 
has  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research — fundamental, 
exhaustive,  and  impartial  research — is 
the  only  sound  and  sensible  approach  to 
the  problem  presented  by  the  report 
"Smoking  and  Health."  I  have  pointed 
out  on  numerous  occasions  that  70  mil- 
lion Americans  smoke  cigarettes,  and  I 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  many 
millions  will  continue  to  smoke.  More- 
over, I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
and  State  goverrmients  collect  annually 
more  than  $3  billion  in  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  Federal  Govermnent  has 
a  responsibility  to  use  $5  million  to  $10 
million,  of  the  $2  billion-plus  it  collects 
each  year  on  tobacco,  to  finance  a  crsish 
research  program  into  the  health  factors 
of  tobacco. 


Our  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  re- 
ported the  research  resolution.  As  an  in- 
dication of  our  desire  to  be  completely 
fair  and  impartial  the  first  witness  we 
called  to  testify  on  this  resolution  was 
the  Surgeon  General  and  he  was  followed 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Research  Institute.  Both  supported  the 
research  embraced  in  the  resolution. 
Not  a  single  witness  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition nor  did  a  single  member  of  our 
35 -member  committee  vote  against  the 
resolution.  Research  is  our  answer,  and 
our  only  answer,  to  the  indictments  that 
have  been  made  against  this  great  Amer- 
ican industry. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  will  say  to 
the  House  that  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
body  will  promptly  pass  the  research  res- 
olution and  that  the  tobacco  industry 
will  participate  in  this  research  to  the 
extent  of  building  and  equipping-  the 
laboratory  facilities,  for  the  use  of  im- 
partial scientists  under  the  direction  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  scientists  of  our  colleges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  job  to  do  where 
the  health  of  our  citizens  is  i>aramount. 
Let  us  have  done  with  recriminations 
and  get  on  with  this  job. 


Greece  and  Cypras 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  the  situation  in  CypTUs  has 
teetered  on  the  edge  of  catastrophe. 
Each  new  day  brings  the  chance  of  more 
violence,  and  the  chance  that  the  result 
will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  solidity 
of  the  NATO  Alliance.  The  bloodshed 
must  be  stopped.  Reason  must  be  main- 
tained.   A  solution  must  be  foimd. 

My  friend  and  distingviished  colleague. 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New 
York,  recently  made  a  forceful  and 
forthright  presentation  of  his  views  on 
this  serious  situation.  Mr.  Keating's  re- 
marks deserve  notice,  and  I  present  them 
here  in  the  hopes  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  can  give  them  careful  considera- 
tion. The  remarks  were  made  at  the 
biermial  meeting  of  the  Order  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association — an  organization  very 
much  concerned  with  developments  in 
Cjrprus: 

Keating  Urges  Majoritt  Rxjlb  Guakahtkes 
IN    Ctp«xts 

I  am  happy  and  honored  to  be  here  with 
you  tonight  and  I  know  I  speak  for  aU  col- 
leagues in  expressing  gratitude  to  you  tor 
this  tribute  to  Congress.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  also  to  Join  with  you  in  honoring 
the  eminent  publisher  and  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  our  time,  one  who  has  done  so 
much  to  illustrate  to  aU  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica the  cultural  glory  and  achievements  of 
Greece — ^Henry  Luce. 

I.  like  you.  look  upon  Greece  as  a  home- 
land, not  because  I  was  bom  there  but  be- 
cause my  culture  was.  Greece  Is  the  mother 
covmtry    of    freedom    and    knowledge — and 
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each  of  us  In  the  Western  World  la  her  son 
or  daughter  no  matter  what  our  national 
origin  may  be — for  Greece  has  taught  ua — 
as  no  other  nation  has— the  dignity  of  the 
human  character,  the  truth  of  learning,  the 
inspiration  of  art,  and  the  glory  of  freedom. 
The  people  of  America  mourn  with  the 
people  of  Greece  the  passing  of  King  Paul— 
who  was  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Greek  people  and  the  ceaseless  striving 
for  peace,  honor,  and  freedom,  which  are  so 
much  a  part  of  Greek  heritage.  In  deepest 
loyalty  to  his  homeland  through  Its  days  of 
adversity,  and  In  sincere  dedication  and 
humility,  King  Paul  served  his  nation.  And 
in  a  larger  measxire  he  served  the  entire  free 

world. 

Our  hearts  go  out  In  sympathy  and  sup- 
port to  Queen  Frederlca  and  to  the  new  heir 
to  an  historic  throne,  the  young  King  Con- 
stantlne.  who  faces  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

On  March  25.  Greece  will  celebrate  Its  day 
of  Independence.  Americans  and  free  peo- 
ple everywhere  will  recall  and  be  stirred  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  struggle  for  liberation 
from  400  years  of  domination  by  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

Freedom  Is  an  Inseparable  element  in  the 
Greek  character  and  as  we  remember  the 
achievements  of  Athens  In  the  Golden  Age, 
the  ancient  culture  that  Is  still  unsurpassed, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  achievements  of 
the  Greek  people  In  this  century. 

Greece  has  been  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  In  two  world  wars.  At  great  sacrifice, 
Greek  soldiers  and  Greek  battalions  have 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
World.  In  World  War  II,  let  us  not  forget 
the  cry  of  "OXI,"  on  October  28,  1940,  which 
gave  a  psychological  lift  to  the  entire  West- 
ern World.  Greece  defeated  Mussolini's 
forces  and  earned  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  We  must  not  forget  that  If  Hitler 
had  not  been  forced  to  send  his  crack  Panzer 
divisions  Into  Greece,  Hitler's  offensive  else- 
where would  have  been  faster  and  more  for- 
midable. The  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greek 
people  In  the  most  hopeless  days  of  the 
Second  World  War  Is  recognized  as  a  turn- 
ing point  In  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  1947  to  1949,  Greek  covirage  and  Greek 
blood  turned  the  tide  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  Europe.  Greece  proudly  prevailed 
and  proved  to  the  world  that  the  forces  of 
Communist  terror  and  subversion  could  not 
survive  against  the  Independence  and  deter- 
mination of  a  free  people.  It  was  the  first 
complete  military  victory  against  Commimlst 
aggression  In  the  world. 

Today,  once  again,  the  people  of  Greece, 
In  support  and  sympathy  with  their  com- 
patriots on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  are  exam- 
ining the  meaning  and  Implication  of  free- 
dom m  a  complex  world.  The  Cyprus  issvie 
is  an  old  one.  yet  today,  as  In  generations 
past,  the  same  questions  face  the  Inhabitants 
of  that  troubled  island.  Back  In  1940,  the 
British  Government  put  up  posters  in  CjpTVS 
asking  the  Greeks  to  "Fight  for  Greece  and 
liberty."  The  Greeks  of  Cyprus  responded 
by  the  thousands  and  joined  the  British  Army 
to  fight  for  Greece  and  liberty. 

They  are  still  fighting  In  a  different  guise, 
perhaps,  for  that  same  basic  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

Todav.  the  world  is  witnessing  on  the 
Island  of  Cjrprus  a  needless  tragedy.  Two 
stanch  American  allies — Greece  and  Tur- 
key— are  drifting  toward  war  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  Greek  and  Turkish  communities 
are  at  one  another's  throats  In  what  could 
become  a  bitter,  bloody  civil  war.  This  com- 
munal strife  does  not  help  the  Cyprlots.  It 
does  not  help  Greece.  It  does  not  help 
Turkey.  And  it  does  not  help  the  free  world. 
Only  the  Communists  can  gain  through  the 
tragic  breakdown  of  commvuiicatlons,  not 
only  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  also 
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between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  those  most  intimately  involved 
in  the  conflict. 

Indeed,  Khrushchev  has  moved  to  exploit 
the  situation  In  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  letters  to  the  various 
governments  Involved,  Including  our  own 
Government. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  recognize, 
and  I  believe  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  not  recognize  that  a  permanent 
solution  to  any  vital  political  problem  can  be 
found  by  giving  a  minority  of  17  percent  a 
final  veto  over  critical  Government  activities 
including  taxation,  foreign  affairs,  defense, 
and  security.  One  did  not  have  to  be  a 
prophet  or  a  soothsayer  to  predict  that  a 
government  so  constituted  could  not  survive 
the  give  and  take  of  political  life. 

Some  of  us  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  are  today  engaged  In  an  effort  to  prove 
that  In  the  United  States  a  minority  of  18 
percent  or  so  of  the  Senate  cannot  exercise 
a  negative  veto  over  the  pressing  Issue  of 
human  rights.  I  do  not  protest  the  right  of 
Individual  Senators  to  express  themselves 
and  make  their  views  known,  but  I  do  ques- 
tion the  right  of  any  minority  to  prevent  the 
majority  from  taking  action,  to  block  the 
majority  from  policy  decisions  that  are 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

So  I  can  understand  very  well  what  the 
Issue  Is  In  Cyprus.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
Turkish  minority  rights  which  are  and  must 
be  fully  protected  under  the  Constitution. 
The  issue  Is  the  extraordinary  veto  rights  of 
a  17-percent  minority  over  critical  areas  of 
national  policy.  The  people  of  Cyprus  de- 
serve an  effective  government.  And  with  a 
minority  veto,  effective  government  Is  im- 
possible, whether  It  be  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  or  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

So  far,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  hesitated  to  take  a  stand  on  this 
point,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  support  the  basic  Issue  of 
majority  rule,  the  United  States  has  failed 
even  to  suggest  a  final  solution  on  the  merits 
for  Cyprus.  This  has  unfortunately,  In  my 
Judgment,  contributed  to  the  present  crisis. 
Over  the  month  our  Government's  offer  to 
send  troops  or  to  pay  for  other  nation's  troops 
has  left  the  heart  of  the  problem  untouched, 
and  the  core  of  discontent  luimoved.  The 
events  of  these  months,  and  particularly  last 
week,  demonstrate  that  we  must  act  on  long- 
term  solutions  now  to  prevent  a  civil  war  on 
Cyprus  and  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Yet  our  own  Government  seems  somewhat 
reluctant  to  give  open  support  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  it  endorses  everywhere  else  In 
the  whole  world — the  principle  of  majority 
rule.  I  will  yield  to  no  one  In  my  support 
and  defense  for  the  basic  Individual  and 
civil  rights  of  a  minority. 

On  Monday,  March  9.  and  Thursday, 
March  12,  1964,  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor 
regarding  an  admittedly  drastic  solution  to 
Cyprus — the  transfer  with  indemnification 
and  International  assistance  of  the  Tiarks 
currently  living  on  Cyprus  to  the  mainland 
of  Turkey.  In  my  Judgment  this  proposal 
can  no  longer  be  postponed  as  a  long-term 
pKJSslblllty,  but  m\ist  be  considered  and 
evaluated  now.  It  may  be  the  best  answer 
In  the  short  run  as  well  as  In  the  long  run. 
I  was  Interested  to  learn  that  last  week  the 
noted  columnist  Walter  Llppmann  endorsed 
this  proposal. 

Whatever  the  solution — If  we  are  to  help 
we  must  not  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency, 
the  people  of  Cyprus  move  toward  freedom 
and  peace.  If  we  are  to  free  them  from  the 
eroding  Influence  of  Communist  subversion. 
We  must  act  now,  and  we  must  accept  aux 
duty  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  to  sup- 
port the  legitimate  rights  of  the  majority 
for  effective  government. 


It  Is  not  too  late  for  our  Government  to 
recall  that  for  the  Greek  people,  as  their 
history  demonstrates,  freedom  is  not  ne- 
gotiable. 

The  stirring  words  of  Pericles,  spoken  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  the  golden 
age  of  Greece,  are  as  meaningful  today  as 
when  he  uttered  them,  as  meaningful  to  the 
United  States  as  they  are  to  Greece  and  to 
the  citizens  of  every  free  nation  who  take 
pride  In  their  origins  and  achievements. 

For  Pericles  said  this,  "I  would  have  you 
day  by  day  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  greatness 
of  your  country,  until  you  are  filled  with  the 
love  of  her;  and  when  you  are  Impressed  by 
the  spectacle  of  her  glory,  reflect  that  It  has 
been  acquired  by  men  who  knew  their  duty 
and  had  the  courage  to  do  It." 
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Further  Information  From  Secretary  Dil- 
lon on  the  Run  on  Silver  Dollars  and 
J.F.K.  Half  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1964 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
a  hearing  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  yesterday  moriiing  on  the 
International  Development  Association 
bin,  I  obtained  Chairman  Patman's  per- 
mission to  ask  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  some  questions  on  an  unrelated 
but  very  timely  subject:  the  run  on  silver 
dollars  at  the  Treasury  arid  also  the  an- 
nounced plan  of  the  Department  to  per- 
mit individual  purchasers  at  the  Treas- 
ury's cash  room  to  obtain  up  to  $100 
worth  of  John  P.  Kermedy  half-dollars 
when  they  went  on  sale  there  this 
morning. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  had  previously  requested  the 
Nation's  commercial  banks  not  to  sell 
the  new  coin  in  bulk  quantities,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  obtain  a  few  coins  apiece  rather 
than  have  nearly  all  of  them  diverted 
into  coin  dealers'  stocks,  I  said  I  thought 
the  Treasiury  action  was  a  case  of  asking 
the  banks  to  follow  one  policy  and  turn- 
ing around  and  following  the  opposite 
policy  itself. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  limits  which  had  been  set 
for  quantity  sales  of  the  new  half  dollars 
today  at  the  Treasury's  Cash  Room,  but 
that  he  would  immediately  look  Into  it. 
Subsequently,  the  Department  an- 
nounced that  no  more  than  $20  worth 
of  the  coins  would  be  sold  to  any  one 
person  at  the  Treasury  Cash  Room 
today. 

As  I  told  the  House  this  morning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  this  limit  was  far  too  high. 
The  cashroom's  entire  stock  of  60.000 
Kennedy  coins  disappeared  In  about  2 
hours,  with  only  about  1,500  of  the  many 
people  standing  in  line  at  8:30  a.m.  able 
to  obtain  any.  Nearly  all  of  those  who 
reached  the  counter  purchased  the  full 
limit  of  40  coins.  If  the  $100  limitation 
previously  announced  had  remained  in 


effect,  only  300  persons  would  have  got- 
ten any  of  the  coins,  assvmiing  they  all 
purchased  the  maximum  number  per- 
mitted. 

So  the  1,200  additional  individuals 
who  managed  to  purchase  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy half-dollars  at  the  Treasury  Cash 
Room  today,  the  first  day  they  became 
available,  can  be  glad  the  matter  was 
brought  up  in  the  Banking  and  Ciu-rency 
Committee  hearing  yesterday  morning 
and  that  the  original  limitation  of  200 
per  person  was  lowered  to  40.  However, 
I  wish  it  had  been  reduced  to  no  more 
than  20  coins  per  person — and  even  that 
would  have  been  quite  high  considering 
the  widespread  public  Interest  in  this 
coin  and  the  great  first-day  demand  on 
the  part  of  average  Americans — not  just 
coin  hobbyists — for  a  coin  honoring  our 
much-loved,  martyred  President. 

OTHEB    QUESTIONS     DIRECTED     TO     8ECRETABT 
DILLON 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  several 
questions  on  the  Kennedy  half-dollar,  I 
also  asked  the  Secretary  three  questions 
relating  to  the  rtm  on  silver  dollars  at 
the  Treasury  and  the  policies  followed  by 
the  Department  in  selling  them  for  sev- 
eral days  in  almost  unlimited  quantities. 
My  questions  were  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  ran  on  silver  dollars  at 
the  Treasury — not  just  because  of  the 
fact  that  some  scarce  coins  might  turn 
up,  but  also  because  of  the  widespread 
belief  it  might  be  worthwhile  in  the  near 
future  to  melt  down  the  silver  dollars 
for  their  silver  content — has  the  Treas- 
ury given  any  thought  to  proposing  legis- 
lation to  reduce  the  silver  content  of  the 
silver  dollar?  If  they  have  only  the 
same  silver  content  as,  for  instance,  two 
half-dollars — about  92  cents  at  present 
prices  of  silver — couldn't  you  resume 
minting  them  without  the  danger  of 
their  being  melted? 

I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  the  Treasury 
has  been  selling  silver  dollars  In  almost 
xmlimited  quantities — what  is  it — $50,000 
or  $80,000  per  person?  When  you  do 
that,  are  not  you  just  a  kind  of  "filling 
station"— the  dollars  go  out  In  large 
quantities,  are  picked  over,  and  then  re- 
turned. Why  not  just  send  them  out 
around  the  country  and  give  everybody  a 
chance  at  this  lottery,  but  limiting  the 
number  sold  to  any  one  person? 

In  view  of  the  continuing  coin  short- 
age, which  will  no  doubt  continue  imtil 
the  new  Philadelphia  mint  is  built,  and 
maybe  longer,  what  thought  have  you 
given  to  fractional  paper  money — cur- 
rency in  denominations  of  50  or  75  cents? 

When  this  line  of  inquiry  threatened 
to  take  too  much  time  from  our  discus- 
sion of  the  IDA  bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
the  Secretary  to  submit  in  writing  last 
night  or  today  his  answers  to  the  above 
three  questions  and  to  two  others  dealing 
with  the  Kennedy  coin.  I  received  his 
letter  late  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in 
view  of  the  debate  In  the  House  on  the 
sliver  situation  in  connection  with  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation  bill, 
I  think  Secretary  Dillon's  letter  will  be 
of  broad  general  Interest  to  the  House  at 
this  time. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  herewith  submit  the  text 


of  Secretary  Dillon's  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions I  asked  him  yesterday  In  the  com- 
mittee hearing  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  legislation  of  coins  and 
currency,  as  follows: 

The  Secret aky  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Madam  Chairmak:  I  am  glad  to  an- 
swer the  questions  concerning  sliver  In 
yoiir  letter  of  March  23,  expanding  on  my 
oral  answers  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  C\irrency  on  that  date. 

First,  you  ask  whether  the  Treasviry  has 
given  any  thought  to  proposing  legislation  to 
reduce  the  sUver  content  of  the  silver  dollar. 
The  Treasury  has  considered  this  along  with 
other  possibilities,  but  has  not  felt  that  such 
a  step  would  offer  sufficient  advantages  to 
propose  It  to  the  Congress.  In  recent  times, 
the  Treasury  has  needed  silver  dollars  pri- 
marily as  a  unit  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  redeem  sU- 
ver  certificates  with  silver.  A  dollar  with  a 
lower  sUver  content  would  not  satisfy  this 
obligation.  Only  In  a  few  Western  States 
has  any  circulation  of  silver  dollars  been  tra- 
ditional, and  it  Is  not  clear  that  a  new  and 
different  coin  would  serve  the  needs  estab- 
lished by  tradition.  Moreover,  a  new  and 
different  coin  would  be  sought  by  coin  col- 
lectors and  the  number  of  the  new  coins 
minted  would  have  to  be  great  enough  to 
satisfy  those  needs  fully  if  any  of  the 
coins  were  to  remain  in  circulation.  You 
Indicate  that  you  feel  that  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  It  may  be  worthwhile  In 
the  near  future  to  melt  down  sUver  dollars 
for  their  sUver  content.  While  we  do  not 
have  any  evidence  that  there  Is  any  hoarding 
of  sliver  dollars  for  their  silver  content,  since 
sliver  bullion  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  at  its  monetary  value  and  the 
Treasury's  stock  thus  puts  a  celling  on  the 
price  of  sliver,  the  slight  decrease  In  the  sil- 
ver content  of  the  silver  dollar  that  you  8\ig- 
gest  would  not  appear  to  be  enough  to  guar- 
antee no  hoarding  If  there  Is  Indeed  any 
tendency  In  that  direction. 

Second,  you  ask  why  the  Treasury  has  been 
selling  sliver  dollars  In  almost  unlimited 
quantities  instead  of  sending  them  out 
around  the  country.  Until  the  option  is  ex- 
ercised to  redeem  sliver  certificates  only  with 
bullion,  they  must  be  redeemed  with  sliver 
dollars.  Hence,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
put  limits  on  the  amount  Issued  by  the 
Treasury,  except  to  the  extent  that  some 
physical  limitations  can  be  Imposed  In  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  precise  timing  of  re- 
demptions. The  Treasury  has  continued  In 
recent  weeks,  as  always,  to  provide  sliver  dol- 
lars to  Federal  Reserve  banks  up  to  their 
capacity  to  handle  them  for  distribution  to 
banks  for  traditional  circulation  pxirposes. 

Third,  you  ask  why  the  Treasury  does  not 
sharply  limit  the  quantity  to  any  single  In- 
dividual of  Kennedy  half  dollars  first  dis- 
tributed today.  Since  26  million  of  these 
half  dollars  are  being  put  into  circulation 
today  and  they  will  continue  to  be  minted 
and  distributed  as  a  circulating  medlvma  for 
many  years,  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
enough  to  satisfy  all  demands.  I  agree  with 
you.  however,  that  the  quantity  given  to  any 
individual  on  the  first  day  should  be  sharply 
limited  In  order  to  speed  up  the  servicing 
of  everyone  on  that  day.  I  am  therefor* 
directing  that  the  cashroom  give  no  mor« 
than  1  role  of  40  coins  to  any  Individual. 

Fourth,  you  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the 
continuing  coin  shortage,  fractional  currency 
would  be  advantageous.     Each  piece  of  frac- 


tional currency  would  have  an  extremely 
short  life  and  Its  cost  would  therefore  be  pro- 
hibitive, both  In  Its  production  and  in  the 
security  measures  with  which  It  would  have 
to  be  surrounded  during  Its  preparation, 
Issxiance  and  retirement.  During  the  Civil 
War  some  of  the  fractional  currency  then 
produced  did  not  contain  adequate  protec- 
tive features  and  counterfeiting  was  a  serious 
problem.  History  has  not  demonstrated  the 
desirability  of  fractional  currency. 

Fifth,  you  ask  whether  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  provide  that  no  one  person  can 
obtain  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  Ken- 
nedy half-dollars  at  one  time?  WhUe  I 
agree  with  you,  as  I  Indicated  above,  that 
a  limit  will  be  desirable  on  the  first  day  of 
issuance  in  order  to  speed  up  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  be  served,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  limitations  will  be  necessary  there- 
after. This  coin  win  be  regularly  available 
In  large  quantities  for  many  years  and  will 
serve  the  needs  for  a  medium  of  exchange  In 
this  denomination.  In  these  circumstances 
I  am  hopeful  that  rationing  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  It 
would  not  be  desirable  If  not  necessary. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  will  be  helpful 
to  you  and  that  you  will  call  upon  me  If 
you  have  further  questions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  Daixm. 


Medal  of  Hmor  for  Jolui  F.  Keuiedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CAUFouriA 
IN  THE  HOTTSB  OP  BEPBESEKTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  award  post- 
humously a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  our  late  and  lamented  leader, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy.  In  support  of 
the  bill  I  also  filed  with  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  numerous  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  local  gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions,  labor  imknis. 
veterans  organizations,  and  Individuals. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  file  with  the 
committee  Identical  resolutions  which 
were  recently  adopted  by  Walter  P.  Reu- 
ther.  president  of  the  United  Aurx)  Work- 
ers of  America;  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Department  of  Idaho.  State 
Executive  Committee:  the  City  Coundl 
of  Pomona,  Calif.;  Gordon  M.  Fre«nan. 
Intematloiud  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers; Joseph  A.  Beime.  international 
president  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America :  the  City  Coxmcil  of  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.:  the  City  Council  of  Chino. 
Calif.;  the  Sentinel  Publications  of  Co- 
vina,  Caiif .;  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune  of  West  Covina,  Calif.;  W.  W. 
Buck,  commander  of  the  Department  of 
California,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
and  our  own  beloved  William  "Fishbalt" 
Miller.  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  noted  before, 
the  force  behind  the  drive  to  secure  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  John 
Kennedy  is  the  Frank  C.  Marpe  Chapter 
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44,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  located 
in  West  Covina.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
chapter  44's  success  to  date  in  securing 
wide  adoption  of  its  Medal  of  Honor  res- 
olution must  go  to  Mr.  Victor  James  Kor- 
dell,  who  resides  at  153  Nearglen  in 
Covina. 

A  trustee  of  the  Prank  C.  Marpe 
chapter,  and  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  drive.  Vic  Kordell 
devotes  his  full  energy  to  this  project 
since  it  is  one  which  is  very  close  to  his 
heart.  Like  John  Kennedy.  Vic  Kordell 
is  a  disabled  veteran  who  served  in  World 
Warn. 

I  am  speaking  In  behalf  of  all  members  of 
the  Prank  C.  Marpe  chapter,  commanded  by 
Joe  Qlbbs — 

Vic  said  recently — 
when  I  say  that  we  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  our  Commander  In  Chief. 

Out  of  respect  for  all  he  has  done  for  the 
veterans  of  this  country,  especially  the  dis- 
abled veterans,  we  would  like  to  show  o\a 
appreciation  in  some  way,  and  believe  the 
most  fitting  tribute  would  be  to  stimulate 
and  organize  a  drive  that  would  result  In 
Congress  awarding  him  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Although  the  idea  originated  with  the 
Prank  C.  Marpe  chapter,  Vic  Kordell 
correctly  stresses  that  success  depends 
on  the  interest  and  support  given  by 
other  veterans  and  service  groups,  by 
local  government  and  labor  unions,  and 
by  the  press  and  individual  citizens,  not 
only  in  the  southern  California  area  but 
throughout  the  United  States. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  success  in 
securing  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  John  Pitzgerald  Kennedy  rests  with 
the  Congress:  and  I  am  hopeful  that  its 
judgment  will  be  to  pay  proper  tribute  to 
our  late  President  who,  in  the  words  of 
Victor  Kordell,  gave  his  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  his  covmtry  in  the  battle  for 
freedom  of  all  men. 


Rotarian  Good  Will  Exchange 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


spending  several  days  in  Virginia's 
Shenandoah  Valley  enjoying  the  hos- 
pitality arranged  by  Rotary  District 
dovernor,  J.  K.  "Pat"  Patterson,  of 
Staunton,  Va.,  and  the  officials  of  Ro- 
tiry  clubs  in  his  district: 
T Visiting  Winchester,  Va.:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
jkcques  Levavasseur  from  Bolbec-Lille- 
b^nne — pharmacy — and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
PSerre  Seyer  from  Bolbec-Lillebonne — 
physician. 

1  Visiting  Woodstock,  Va.:  Mr.  Yves 
LJeroux  from  Guingamp — law.  and  Mr. 
ahd  Mrs.  Guy  Moros.  and  their  son,  Pat- 
rick Maros,  from  Guingamp — physician. 
Visiting  Bridgewater  Va.:  Dr.  Marius 
perneau  from  Bolbec-Lillebonne — dental 
sUrgeon— and  Mr.  Rogers  Perrotte  and 
lis  daughter.  Miss  Jeanine  Perrotte, 
fi-om  Dieppe — education. 

Visiting  Staunton.  Va.:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Andrieux,  (insurance),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Kerfant — transportation, 
aind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Kerleau — chemi- 
cal products,  all  from  Guingamp. 
Tvisiting  Wasmesboro.  Va.:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jean  Guay  from  Brest — real  estate, 
^d  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Godard  from 
Bolbec-Lilleborme — agricultural  equip- 
ment. 

Visiting  Front  Royal.  Va.:   Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henri  Busnel  from  Dinan — clothing 
iiidustry — and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Raoux 
ftom  Dinan — biologist, 
[visiting  Harrisonburg,  Va.:   Dr.  and 
lilrs.  Jean  Germond  from  Alencon — phy- 
acian — and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francois  Tre- 
baol   from  Brest — veterinarian. 
'  Visiting   Luray.   Va.:    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Jacques  Bordet.  and  their  daughter,  Miss 
Aleth    Bordet,    from    Alencon — depart- 
i^ent  stores. 

!  Visiting  New  Market,  Va.:  Dr.  Bernard 
Cancel  from  Bolbec-Lillebonne — sur- 
geon, Mr.  Louis  Bizien  from  Guingamp — 
Optician — and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean 
»aul  Largenton  from  Guingamp — jewel- 
:y,  watchmaker. 

Visiting  Strasburg,  Va.:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
\ndre   Doucet — chemist — and   Dr.   and 
MLrs.  Henri  Gazel  de  la  Contrie — phy- 
lician — all  from  Bolbec-Lilleborme. 


or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

0»   VIHOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  had  the  privilege  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  visit  of  a 
group  of  French  Rotarians  and  members 
of  their  families  to  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  as  guests  of  Rotarians  of  these 
States. 

These  visitors,  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  professional  and  business  pur- 
suits, now  are  in  the  host  communities 
as  household  guests  of  members  of  con- 
stituent clubs  of  Rotary  District  757. 

The  French  Rotarians  are  affiliated 
with  clubs  of  Rotary  District  164  in 
France. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  to  know  the  names,  home  commu- 
nities, and  occupations  of  those  who  are 
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Cameron  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi- 

ON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
second  congressional  voting  record  re- 
port of  1964  contains  an  itemization  of 
all  rollcall  votes  from  February  17 
through  March  12,  plus  commentary  on 
the  tax  cut,  International  Development 
Association,  the  FCC  and  rules  relating 
to  frequency  of  broadcast  commercials, 
the  Peace  Corps,  Equalization  Tax  Act, 
and  the  Federal  employees  pay  bill. 

During  a  portion  of  the  period  covered 
in  the  report,  I  was  again  privileged  to 
be  among  those  legislators  representing 


the  Congress  as  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth 
Annual  United  States-Mexico  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference.  The  conference, 
like  those  held  annually  since  1961.  was 
designed  to  develop  closer  working  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  countries. 
Delegates  diligently  sought  areas  of 
agreement  whereby  differences  in  trade 
policies  can  be  resolved,  and  explored 
ways  to  strengthen  the  collective  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

An  important  area  of  discussion  was 
the  continuing  problem  of  excessive  sa- 
linity  of  Colorado  River  water  which 
flows  into  Mexico.    This  issue  is  of  great 
concern  to  our  Latin  friends  who  in  large 
measure  depend  on  agriculture  for  their 
livelihood.     Their  concern  is   certainly 
understandable    since    salt    water    is    a 
killer  of  soil  and  further  serves  to  im- 
poverish large  areas  of  Baja  California. 
According  to  the  International  Water 
Treaty  signed  in  1944.  the  objective  is 
to  utilize  Colorado  River  water  to  the 
greatest  advantage.    It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  salinity  is  fovmd  to  result 
from  certain  hydraulic  operations  in  the 
United  States,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
temporary  measures  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem have  been  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
U.S.  technicians  have  properly  continued 
to  study  the  situation.    The  gravity  of 
the  problem  is  such  that  it  was  a  key 
area    of    discussion    between    Mexican 
President  L6pez  Mateos  and  President 
Kennedy  during  the  latter's  triumphant 
visit  south  of  the  border  in  1962.    An  ef- 
fective solution  to  this  pressing  problem 
will  do  much  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  such  a  solution  will  soon  be 
foimd. 

It  was  largely  a  result  of  discussions  at 
last  year's  interparliamentary  confer- 
ence in  Mexico  that  the  Chamizal 
boundary  dispute  was  settled.  Having 
been  a  delegate  to  the  1963  conference 
the  settlement  was  greatly  rewarding  to 
me,  not  only  because  it  was  fair  and 
just,  but  because  it  showed  our  Mexican 
friends  that  the  "colossus  to  the  north" 
has  a  heart  and  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
conference  table  for  equitable  solutions 
to  thorny  problems. 

I  was  also  privileged  to  join  in  another 
effort  to  strengthen  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  when  I 
accompanied  President  Johnson  on  his 
trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  a  summit  meet- 
ing with  President  L6pez  Mateos.  It  was 
indeed  appropriate  that  this  executive- 
level  conference  was  held  in  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  State,  a  State  which  has 
achieved  this  stature  with  the  help  of 
some  700,000  Americans  of  Mexican  an- 
cestry who  live  within  its  borders. 

Following  the  enlightened  view  held 
by  our  beloved  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
President  Johnson  reaffirmed  America's 
pride  in  its  enduring  friendship  with 
Mexico  when  he  said: 

In  the  winning  of  our  independence,  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  Institutions,  In  the 
relentless  quest  of  social  justice  and  human 
rights,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  better  way  of  life 
for  our  people,  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  walked  a  common  road. 

For  neither  Mexico  nor  the  United  States 
leaped  Into  the  modern  world  fvillgrown;  we 
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are  both  the  products  of  inspired  men  who 
built  new  liberty  out  of  old  oppression.  And 
neither  of  our  revolutions  Is  finished. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my  roll- 
call  report: 


Roll- 

Date 

II.R. 

No. 

Vote 

call 
No. 

R.B.C. 

Yea 

Nay 

Not 
voting 

Brief  description 

33 

Feb.  17 

Feb.  18 
Feb.  18 

Feb.  19 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  20 

Feb.  24 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  26 

Feb.  27 
Feb.  27 

Feb.  27 

Mar.    3 
Mar.   3 
Mar.    4 
Mar.    4 
Mar.    4 
Mar.    5 

Mar.    6 

Mar.    5 
Mar.    9 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  11 
Mar.  11 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  12 

Absent.. 

Quorum  call   by  Mr.  Conte,  Republican,  ol 

34 

Present.. 

Massachusetts  (145  Members  absent:  R.B.C. 
en  route  to  Washington  from  California). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Kunkel,  Republican,  of 

35 
36 

7381 

Nay 

Present.. 

83 

262 

86 

Pennsylvania  (86  Members  absent). 

To  recommit  bill  modemlting  and  consolidat- 
ing laws  concerning  civilian  employment  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hoeven,  Republican,  of 

37 

Present.. 

Iowa  (80  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of 

38 

Present.. 

Iowa  (99  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oross,  Republican,  of 

39 

40 

9637 

Not  vot- 
ing. 

Present.. 

336 

0 

04 

Iowa  (78  .Memtiers  absent). 

On  passage  of  $16,900,000,000  military  appro- 
priations bill  (1  Member  answered  "present"; 
R.B.C.  en  route  from  California  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson;  would  have  voted  "yea"). 

Quonim  call  for  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Mis- 

41 

Present 

souri  (103  Members  absent). 
Qrorum  call  by  Mr.  Arends,  Republican,  of 

42 

Present.. 

Illinois  (27  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Mis- 

•43 
44 

8363 

Yea 

Present.. 

326 

83 

23 

souri  (36  Members  absent). 

Agreement  to  conference  report  on  tax  reduc- 
tion bill. 

Quorum  call  by   Mr.   Oross,  Republican,  of 

45 

Present 

Iowa  (48  Meml)ers  absent). 
Quorum   call   by    Mr.    Haley,  Democrat,  of 

46 

Present.. 

Florida  (34  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 

47 

Present.. 

ginia  (52  Mpml)ers  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 

•48 

49 

9022 

Nay 

Present  . 

208 

188 

36 

ginia  (53  Members  absent). 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  amending  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  Act  to 
authorize  increased  U.S.  participation. 

Quorum    call    by    Mr.    Haley,  Democrat,  of 

60 

Absent  .. 

Florida  (67  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hays,  Democrat,  of  Ohio 

•61 

62 

8316 

Nay 

Present 

317 

43 

67 

(78    Members    absent;    R.B.C.    addressing 

seminar  of  university  students). 
On  passage  of  bill  preventing  the  FCC  from 

making  rules  relating  to  length  or  frequency 

of  broadcast  commercials. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Springer,  Republican,  of 

63 

Present.. 

Illinois  (51  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Min- 

64 

Present.. 

nesota  (63  Members  absent). 
Quonim  call  by  Mr.   Adair,  Republican,  of 

Indiana  (50  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  O'Konski.  Republican,  of 

65 

Present 

•66 
67 

9666 

Nay 

Abaent.- 

Abaent 

90 

309 

32 

Wisconsin  (47  Members  absent). 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  amending  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (1  Member  answered  "present"). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa 
(71  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  attending  com- 
mittee session  of  United  States-Mexico 
Interparliamentary  Conference). 

Quorum   call   by    Mr.    Alger,  Republican,  of 

68 

•59 
60 

8000 

Yea 

Absent... 

238 

142 

61 

Texas  (87  Members  absent,  R.B.C.  at  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference). 

On  passage  of  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act 
(1  Member  answered  "present"). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Harvey,  Republican,  of 

61 

Absent 

Indiana  (151   Members  absent;   R.B.C.  at 
Interparliamentary  Conference). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Iowa 

62 

Absent 

(67  .Members  absent;  R.B.C.  at  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.   Oross,  Republican,  of 

63 
64 

8070 

Not 
voting. 

Present.. 

339 

29 

66 

Iowa  (72  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  at  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference). 

On  passage  of  bill  establishing  a  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Committee  (R.B.C.  at  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference;  would  have  voted 
Sea"). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.   Gross,  Republican,  of 

65 
06 

650 

Yea 

Present  . 

261 

147 

34 

Iowa  (34  Members  absent). 
Resolution  to  permit  consideration  of  H.R. 

8986,  Federal  pay  bill. 
Quorum  call  by   Mr.   Gross,  Republican,  of 

•67 

8986 

Yea 

184 

222 

26 

Iowa  (35  Members  absent). 
On  passage  of  Federal  pay  bill. 

•Items  so  marked  are  considered  to  be  of  greater  significance  and  a  brief  explanation  is  Included  herein.  ^ 


ROLLCALL    NO.    43:    TAX   CTTF 

Of  the  measures  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported, nothing  affects  the  American 
economy  more  than  the  tax  reduction 
bill.  Signed  into  law  6  hours  after  the 
bill  was  cleared  by  Congress,  the  new  act 
effected  the  biggest  tax  cut  In  the  Na- 
tion's history  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
ox — —388 


private  consumers  and  business  $11.5  bil- 
lion with  which  to  buy  goods,  generate 
demand,  invest  capital,  and  help  toward 
creation  of  full  employment. 

Congress  took  the  bold  move  of  cutting 
taxes  after  the  Johnson  administration 
demonstrated  its  determination  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending  to  the  most  fru- 


gal minimum.  President  Johnson's 
economy  drive  meant  slashing  7,500 
Government  jobs  and  $30  million  from 
Federal  appropriations.  This  move 
gained  for  the  bill  support  of  southern 
conservatives  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. 

Impressed  with  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration's economy  moves.  House 
Republicans  who  were  originally  against 
the  bill  voted  for  Its  final  passage.  Ini- 
tially, all  but  one  Republican  voted  to 
recommit  the  bill.  On  passage  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  however, 
108  Republicans  joined  218  Democrats  in 
sending  the  measure  on  its  way  to  White 
House  approval. 

Representative  John  Byrnes,  GOP 
spokesman  who  was  against  the  bill  In 
September,  admitted  that  President 
Johnson's  economy  drive  made  the  tax 
cut  acceptable  to  his  Republican  col- 
leagues. He  avowed  faith  in  the  self- 
imposed  restraint  of  the  President  in 
public  spending. 

REnUCED    UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  my  1963  report  on  roUcalls  156  and 
157, 1  stated  that  H.R.  8363  Is: 

Designed  to  stimulate  demand  and  Incen- 
tives to  Invest,  narrow  the  gap  that  now 
exists  between  what  we  produce  and  what  we 
could  produce,  and  to  help  reach  full  em- 
ployment. 

The  new  act  retains  the  salient  features 
of  the  same  bill. 

The  tax  cut  has  the  Immediate  effect 
of  increasing  income  for  almost  every 
taxpayer  and  business  in  America;  those 
earning  the  least  will  benefit  the  most. 
Personal  Income  taxes  will  be  cut  nearly 
20  percent  or  $9.2  billion  a  year.  Nearly 
$8  billion  of  that  will  be  reflected  in  fat- 
ter pay  envelopes  this  year. 

Business,  especially  small  business, 
stands  to  gain  too  from  lower  tax  rates. 
Companies  can  now  pay  more  of  their 
savings  to  stockholders  and  they  In  turn 
can  increase  their  Investment,  which  In 
effect  will  benefit  the  economy. 

It  is  hoped  that  spending  of  additional 
dollars  in  the  taxpayer's  pocket  will 
create  and  sustain  long-range  economic 
growth.  The  $25  million  released  daily 
to  the  American  consumer  is  expected  to 
raise  the  demand  for  goods.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  more  than  $2  billion  which 
businesses  will  no  longer  pay  In  taxes. 
Much  of  this  money  will  be  used  to  buy 
new  machinery  and  finance  new  con- 
struction for  the  production  of  demand 
goods,  and  most  importantly,  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  Jobs. 

FAITH    STRESSED 

By  Its  tax  cut  action,  the  Congress 
stressed  its  faith  in  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can business  to  respond  to  tax  incentives 
and  to  utilize  more  fully  our  growing 
labor  force,  our  expanding  technology, 
and  our  Increasing  quantities  of  capital 
In  a  market  economy  where  these  uses 
will  be  determined  by  private  decisions  of 
both  consumers  and  Investors. 

This  policy,  first  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  January  1963,  is  now 
translated  into  law.  It  explodes  the 
myth  that  Democrats  are  antibusiness 
and  stand  for  arbitrary  Federal  manip- 
ulation of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
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Passage  of  the  tax  cut  bill  wUl.  I  hope, 
do  away  with  this  myth  once  and  for  all. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  48  :   INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Anxioiig  to  make  an  election-year 
record  for  "economy."  a  coalition  of  Re- 
publicans and  southern  conservatives 
kiUed  H  R.  9022  through  a  recommittal 
motion.  This  action  was  extremely  re- 
grettable since  the  bill  would  have  smi- 
ply  continued  U.S.  support  for  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  a 
World  Bank  affiliate. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  IDA 
was  initiated  under  bipartisan  sponsor- 
ship during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  that  the  World 
Bank  has  an  unmatched  record  of  never 
having  had  a  defaulted  loan  in  18  years^ 
During  debate  it  was  properly  stressed 
that  the  legislation  involved  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  not  an  aid  program  based  on 
grants,  that  it  is  a  loan  program  so  de- 
signed and  it  was  so  initiated.  It  was 
also  noted  that  the  bill  was  designed  to 
do  something  that  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  achieve  for  a  long  time— to 
bring  into  the  whole  area  of  economic 
aid  and  responsibility  of  world  leader- 
ship  the   other   strong   nations   of   the 

world.  i.v.     ,4^ 

The  IDA  is  a  decisive  step  in  this  ai- 
rection  for  through  its  international 
mechanism  16  of  our  wealthier  allies 
such  as  Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada,  would  contribute 
substantially  toward  easing  the  foreign 
aid  burden  which  our  country  has  borne 
for  so  long. 

REDUCED    SHARE 

Under  the  bill  our  contribution  to  IDA 
would  have  been  reduced  from  its  present 
percentage   of   43.3   to    41.6.     In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  contributed  to 
IDA  our  share  would  have  been  less  than 
42  cents.    Another  point  worth  noting  in 
evaluating  the  merits  of  the  bill  is  that 
the  other  participants  in  IDA  had  rati- 
fied the  increase  In  their  share  of  funds 
before  the  House  considered  H.R.  yu^^. 
but  they  cannot  be  bound  to  ratification 
unless  the  United  States  also  agrees  to 
participate.    With  defeat  of  the  WIL  our 
wealthier  allies  were  in  effect  told  that 
they  could  duck  out  on  their  obUgation 
to  aid  underdeveloped  countries  because 
the  United  States  had  done  so.    In  my 
judgment  this  is  certainly  not  the  direc- 
tion in  which  American  taxpayers  want 
the  worldwide  foreign  aid  movement  to 

^There  is  no  doubt  that  the  need  fo 
IDA  type  assistance  is  stUl  great.    Man: 
of  the  less  developed  countries  where  pe 
capita  income  has  not  gone  beyond  $20  . 
annually  are  caught  in  the  vicious  circle 
of  misery  and  want.     One  hundred  of 
these    countries    contain    2    billion    Inf 
habitants,  half  of  whom  go  to  bad  nuner^ 
each  night.    These  countries  invariabl* 
lack  capital  with  which  to  develop  the! 
natural  resources,  and  they  are  not  abl 
to  afford  loans  at  normal  Internationa 
Interest  rates.    These  are  precisely  th0 
countries  where  the  international  Comf- 
munist  movement  is  struggling  to  gain 
a  foothold.    I  do  not  think  that  Ameir 
icans  and  other  citizens  of  the  free  world 
want  to  turn  their  backs  on  this  stiygglg 
and  sit  passively  by  while  underdeveloped 
areas  of  this  planet  are  balanced  on  thp 
brink. 
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In  my  judgment,  IDA  presents  our  best 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  program  of 
meaningful  assistance  to  developing 
countries,  and  to  share  with  other  af- 
fluent peoples  the  burden  of  securmg 
economic  strength  for  the  starving  mil- 
lions who  are  haunted  daily  by  the  spec- 
ter of  communism. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  51  :  BROADCAST  COMMERCIALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8316,  which  I  op- 
posed prevents  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  from  regulating  the 
length  and  frequency  of  radio-TV  com- 
mercials. It  strips  the  FCC  of  its  vital 
responsibility  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  abuses  of  overcommercialization.  It 
ties  the  hands  of  the  FCC  from  estab- 
lishing standards  for  which  radio-TV 
stations  may  be  held  responsible.  This 
leaves  a  void  in  a  key  area  of  public  pol- 
icy where  no  mechanism  exists  for  deter- 
mining the  guidelines  by  which  radio  and 
TV  stations  may  be  able  to  keep  faith 
with  their  license  mandate  to  "serve  the 

public."  ^        ,        ,  ,.  „ 

The  public  service  character  of  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting  has 
been  defined  by  law.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  provides: 

There  can  be  no  proprietary  right  in  any 
frequency  or  channel,  that  the  spectrum  Is  a 
measurable  resource  belonging  to  the  entire 
national  public,  and  that  the  value  to  be 
derived  from  this  concept  would  be  destroyed 
by  uncontrolled  private  exploitation. 

Because  the  airwaves  are  a  scarce 
natural  resource.  Congress  by  law  wisely 
ruled  in  1934  that  those  who  obtain  a 
license  must  serve  the  public  interest. 
The  public  interest  in  the  broadcast  field 
is  that  the  various  needs  and  interests  of 
the  listening  public  be  served  and  not,  as 
Herbert  Hoover  said  in  1922,  that  these 
needs  be  shunted  aside  by  an  excessive 
amount  of  advertising  chatter. 

REGTTLATION    NEEDED 

Ideally,  the  industry  must  promote  the 
public  interest  by  self-regulation.  But 
its  own  radio-television  codes  have  yet  to 
gain  effective  acceptance.  Competition, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  regulate  because  broadcasting  time  is 
limited.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
cannot  apply  here. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  continues  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  individual  broadcasters 
who  have  almost  uncontrolled  power  to 
exploit  the  airwaves.  We  have  but  to 
flip  a  switch  to  know  that  the  airwaves 
are  clogged  with  excessive  advertising. 
The  private  code  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  has 
conceded  that  almost  30  percent  of  mem- 
ber  radio  stations  violated  the  current 
limitation  on  broadcast  advertising. 
Similarly,  an  association  of  State  broad- 
casters reported  that  almost  80  percent  of 
its  member  stations  exceeded  the  NAB 
ceiling  on  commercial  time. 

During  an  hour  clocked  by  the  FCC 
in  1962,  a  radio  station  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  saturated  its  listeners  with  33 
minutes  of  commercials  as  compared 
with  27  minutes  of  entertainment.  An- 
other FCC  check  revealed  that  about 
40  percent  of  some  134  stations  surveyed 
had  exceeded  the  18-minute  maximum 
in  the  course  of  1  or  more  hours  of 
broadcasting. 


TRUE    INFRINGEMENT 

Not  only  has  self-regulation  fallen 
short  of  the  mark,  but  only  about  132  of 
the  radio  stations  across  the  country 
subscribe  to  the  NAB  code  authority, 
while  one-fourth  of  our  television  sta- 
tions are  nonmembers.  The  extent  of 
overcommercialization  has  been  so  great 
that  a  leading  advertising  agency  char- 
acterized the  present  increase  of  com- 
mercial time  as  "a  true  infringement 
upon  responsible  use  of  the  free  airways," 
and  warned  that  "this  could  lead  toward 
a  chaos  of  commercialization." 

The  need  is  clear  for  establishing  cri- 
teria which  would  be  meaningful  to  the 
public  and  to  the  industry.  The  FCC  at- 
tempt to  impose  some  measure  of  reg- 
ulation on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  deal- 
ing with  individual  licensees  seeking  re- 
newal has  thus  far  failed. 

The  FCC  recently  entered  into  consul- 
tations with  the  broadcast  industry  in 
search  of  an  effective  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  overcommercialization,  and  speculat- 
ed upon  adopting  the  industry's  own 
radio-TV  codes  as  Federal  regulations.  A 
legitimate  wonder  is  why  the  spokesmen 
of  organized  radio  and  TV  resisted  stand- 
ards which  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  had  evolved  and  adopted 
for  the  industry.  It  would  seem  that  the 
industry  has  no  grounds  to  reject  as  im- 
proper what  it  has  already  accepted  as 
proper. 

FCC  rulemaking  would  have  done  jus- 
tice to  legitimate  broadcasters.  The 
FCC's  policy  against  overcommercializa- 
tion has  long  been  shrouded  with  uncer- 
tainty; no  clearcut  standards  spell  out 
this  policy  for  the  benefit  of  broadcast- 
ers. Nothing,  I  think,  could  be  more 
unfair  to  the  industry  than  to  leave  it 
without  definite  rules  to  govern  its  vol- 
untary compliance  with  FCC  policy.  It 
is  sound  administrative  practice  for  FCC 
to  express  such  policy  in  clearcut  regu- 
lations. To  keep  this  vital  policy  vague 
and  uncertain  does  not.  in  my  judgment, 
constitute  good  Government. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  when  Ameri- 
cans turn  on  their  TV  or  radio  sets,  they 
expect  to  be  entertained  or  informed. 
No  one  wants  to  be  bombarded  by  com- 
mercials. The  passage  of  H.R.  8316, 
however,  is  an  open  invitation  to  aban- 
don the  airwaves  to  more  and  more  com- 
mercials and  to  poor  taste.  One  Con- 
gressman summed  it  up  this  way : 

I  dread  the  day  when  the  announcer  will 
say,  "Now  we  Interrupt  this  commercial 
message  for  a  brief  program." 

ROLLCALL    NO.    56:     PEACE    CORPS 

The  idealism  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy left  the  American  people  with  the 
legacy  of  an  effective  and  working 
Peace  Corps.  The  overwhelming  House 
and  Senate  votes  to  permit  enlargement 
of  the  Corps  from  its  current  7,000  vol- 
unteers to  14,000  represents  our  deter- 
mination to  keep  faith  with  our  late 
President's  highest  ideals. 

Success  of  the  Peace  Corps  demon- 
strates the  good  that  people-to-people 
foreign  aid  inspires.  Thousands  of 
young  American  men  and  women  have 
found  in  the  Corps  an  opportunity  to 
assume  individual  responsibility  for  as- 
sisting their  foreign  neighbors,  and  vol- 
unteers have  evoked  from  their  hosts  a 
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sense  of  identity  with  those  ideals  which 
have  led  our  Nation  to  greatness. 

Sitting  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  which  conducted  hearings  on 
H.R.  9666,  it  was  readily  apparent  to  me 
that  most  of  the  caustic  critics  of  the 
Peace  Corps  when  it  was  formulated  in 
1961  have  changed  their  thinking  on  the 
program's  merits.  The  skeptics  have 
been  convinced  by  the  outstanding  record 
which  volunteers  have  made  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  globe. 

MORE  VOLUNTEERS 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  operating 
in  46  countries  and  no  country  has  asked 
that  the  program  be  terminated.  In 
fact,  most  governments  want  to  double 
and  triple  the  number  of  Peace  Corps- 
men  they  now  have.  The  program  for 
expanding  the  number  of  volunteers  in 
1965  does  not  contemplate  an  expansion 
into  additional  countries,  although  there 
may  be  some  limited  activity  in  this  area, 
but  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  number 
of  volunteers  in  those  countries  where 
the  program  is  already  in  motion. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  di- 
rector, Sargent  Shriver,  the  Corps  has 
chalked  up  an  outstanding  record  of  ad- 
ministrative excellence  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. For  example,  the  cost  per 
volunteer  has  been  reduced  from  $9,000 
a  year  to  an  estimated  $8,560  for  1965. 
At  the  end  of  last  fiscal  year,  the  Corps 
permitted  $3.8  million  in  unobligated 
funds  to  lapse.  In  other  words,  it  did 
not  spend  every  permy  it  was  allowed  out 
of  fear  that  future  appropriations  would 
be  cut  by  a  comparable  amount.  This 
is  fiscal  integrity  of  the  highest  order 
and  should  be  properly  rewarded. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  contained  in  a  state- 
ment made  earlier  this  year  by  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Thailand: 

We  have  been  struck  and  inspired  by  this 
Idea  of  youth  coming  to  Jieet  with  youth, 
which  is  In  accordance  with  our  belief  here 
In  Thailand  that  peace,  good  will,  and  un- 
derstanding can  prevail  and  remain  in  this 
world  only  if  they  start  from  the  grassroots. 
You,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  you  come  from  the  grassroots.  You 
come  to  work  with  the  grassroots  of  our  coun- 
try. That  Is  the  basis  of  future  progress  in 
the  world  so  much  divided  today. 

I  do  not  have  to  wish  you  success  because 
I  know  you  have  already  achieved  success. 
Many  successes  will  come  to  you  as  things  go 
on.  As  you  come  here  inspired  by  your  own 
beliefs  and  Inspired  by  the  great  conviction 
that  man  can  live,  must  live  with  man. 

It  Is  Indeed  striking  that  this  important 
idea,  the  most  powerful  idea  in  recent  times, 
of  a  Peace  Corps,  of  yoi:th  mingling,  living, 
working  with  youth,  should  come  from  this 
mightiest  nation  on  earth,  the  United  States. 
Many  of  us  who  did  not  know  about  the 
United  States  thought  of  this  great  Nation 
as  a  wealthy  nation,  a  powerful  nation,  en- 
dowed with  great  material  strength  and 
many  powerful  weapons.  But  now  many  of 
us  know  that  in  the  United  States  ideas  and 
Ideals  Eire  also  powerful.  This  is  the  secret 
of  your  greatness,  of  your  might,  which  is 
not  Imposing  or  crushing  people,  but  is  filled 
with  hope  of  future  good  will  and  under- 
standing. I  hope  this  idea  will  thrive  and 
all  of  you,  my  friends,  will  continue.  I  wish 
Mr.  Shriver  success,  and  continued  success 
to  all  of  you. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  59:  INTEREST  EQUALIZATION 

Against  concerted  OOP  opposition,  I 
joined  my  Democratic  colleagues  in  a 


move  to  curb  the  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves and  assure  the  continued  stability 
of  the  American  dollar.  H.R.  8000  im- 
poses a  temporary  tax  until  1965  on  the 
purchase  by  Americans  of  certain  foreign 
securities,  and  is  designed  to  increase  the 
cost  to  foreigners  of  obtaining  long-term 
capital  in  the  United  States. 

This  action  will  slow  down  foreign  bor- 
rowing of  U.S.  capital — U.S.  commercial 
interest  rates  being  substantially  below 
world  rates,  foreigners  borrow  funds  in 
the  United  States  whenever  possible — 
and  thereby  combat  the  Nation's  per- 
sistent balance-of-payments  deflcit. 
With  the  exception  of  1  year,  since  1949 
we  have  had  a  deficit.  During  the  last 
6  years  it  has  resulted  in  a  gold  reserves 
drop  of  more  than  $7  billion.  In  the  first 
half  of  1963,  the  spurt  of  foreign  securi- 
ties purchased  by  Americans  sharply  in- 
creased the  country's  overall  deficit  in 
its  international  financial  transactions. 
At  an  annual  rate  of  almost  $5  billion, 
this  deficit  could  not  have  been  sustained 
for  long  without  calling  into  question  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

EASES  POSITION 

The  House-approved  measure  repre- 
sents the  most  significant  contribution 
toward  easing  our  deteriorating  balance- 
of-payments  position.  Since  announce- 
ment of  its  retroactive  effect  to  July  1963, 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  improvement 
in  our  international  financial  situation. 
Our  armual  deflcit  rate  has  dropped  from 
$4.5  billion  in  the  flrst  half  of  1963  to 
$1.6  billion  in  the  second  half  of  1963. 
Consequently,  gold  outflow  was  reduced 
to  $170  million  in  1963  compared  to  $890 
million  in  1962.  During  the  next  22 
months  that  the  tax  will  be  in  effect,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  deflcit  will  be  re- 
duced by  nearly  $1.5  billion.  H.R.  8000 
is  among  the  key  proposals  advanced  by 
President  Kermedy  and  later  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  eliminate  our  balance- 
of-payments  deflcit  and  to  insure  the 
stability  of  the  dollar.  Other  proposals 
include  flscal  measures  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  attract  U.S.  and  foreign 
funds,  responsible  price  and  wage  be- 
havior, export  promotion  campaign,  and 
reduction  in  Government  spending  over- 
seas. It  must  be  noted  to  the  credit  of  the 
Democratic  administration  that  despite 
our  critical  payments  position,  none  of 
these  measures  took  the  form  of  direct 
governmental  controls  or  increase  of  do- 
mestic interest  rates.  We  again  have 
evidence  that  Democrats  reject  heavy- 
handed  Government  intervention  and 
rely  instead  on  the  free  enterprise  mech- 
anism for  curing  our  gravest  economic 
ills. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  67  :  FEDERAL  PAT  BILL 

H.R.  8986  sought  two  ends:  First,  to 
provide  a  reasonable  increase  in  the 
grossly  inadequate  salaries  of  key  Gov- 
eriunent  personnel;  and  second,  to  com- 
ply with  a  legal  mandate  that  Federal 
career  employees  shall  be  paid  salaries 
comparable  to  those  in  the  private  sector. 

From  the  day  the  House  agreed  to 
debate  the  bill,  It  was  the  consensus  that 
it  had  majority  support.  Perfecting 
amendments  were  carried  with  substan- 
tial margins  on  nonrecorded  votes.  A 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  was  voted 
down. 


However,  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  record  its  vote,  the  House 
turned  tail  and  rejected  the  bill,  184  to 
222,  chiefly  because  some  Members  were 
afraid  to  add  $10,000  to  their  own  sal- 
aries in  an  election  year.  They  feared 
that  their  support  for  the  bill  might  be 
misconstrued  as  being  out  of  step  with 
the  general  clamor  for  economy  in  pub- 
lic spending. 

President  Johnson,  himself,  found  no 
merit  in  this  argument: 

It  is  a  false  economy — 

He  pointed  out — 

to  offer  salaries  that  will  attract  the  mediocre 
but  repel  the  talented. 

The  Government  is  losing  nimierous 
top  scientists,  executives,  and  profes- 
sional men  simply  because  its  salaries  in 
the  upper  brackets  are  so  far  out  of  line 
with  those  of  private  business  and  the 
professions.  Clearly,  this  is  not  economy. 
It  is  a  costly  error. 

GOOD   BILL 

Though  many  Republicans  helped  de- 
feat the  bill,  the  GOP  leadership  in  Con- 
gress was  split.  Minority  Leader  Hal- 
LECK  refused  to  endorse  the  measvu-e, 
but  another  prominent  Republican  co- 
sponsored  the  bill  and  urged  his  col- 
leagues to  "go  home  and  tell  your  con- 
stituents that  this  is  a  good  bill  for  the 
taxpayers." 

After  the  bill  was  voted  down,  it  found 
a  new  champion  in  Republican  Senator 
DniKSEN.  He  openly  declared  his  intent 
to  insist  on  congressional  and  judicial 
pay  raises  as  soon  as  the  Senate  con- 
siders a  Federal  employees  pay  bill. 

The  recommended  raises  for  Federal 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  per- 
sonnel were  first  studied  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  President  Eisenhower.  Later,  an 
Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Salary  Sys- 
tems headed  by  Clarence  Randall  recom- 
mended pay  increases  which  were  subse- 
quently scaled  down  to  modest  propor- 
tions and  incorporated  in  the  present  bill. 
These  increases  were  included  in  the 
President's  budget.  It  would  not  have 
swelled  public  spending  beyond  what  is 
currently  budgeted. 

One  veteran  observer  underscored  the 
compelling  need  for  this  legislation  when 
he  noted: 

Congressional  pay  Is  demonstrably  inade- 
quate for  all  save  Members  with  private  in- 
come •  •  •  men  holding  the  life  of  the  United 
States  in  their  hands  are  being  rewarded  on 
a  scale  that  would  be  absurd  in  any  private 
enterprise  involving  even  remotely  compa- 
rable reeponsibUities. 

WIDI  SUPPORT 

Thirteen  top  business  leaders  from  Lu- 
cius Clay  to  Henry  Ford  strongly  urged 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  The  bill 
also  was  supported  by  the  conservative 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League,  the  various 
associations  of  postal  employees,  and 
other  responsible  groups. 

Aside  from  effecting  pay  raises,  H.R. 
8986  would  have  established,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  comparability  principle 
as  a  basis  for  fixing  salary  adjustments 
for  Federal  career  employees.  Past  pay 
raise    legislation    has    been    Influenced 
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more  by  pressures  than  by  any  system- 
atic appraisal  of  the  needs  of  the 
Oovernment  and  the  proper  levels  of 
compensation  for  Its  employees.  This 
shotgun  approach  often  produced  chaos. 
dlssatlsfacUon.  and  distortions  In  the 
Federal  pay  system. 

I  voted  for  the  pay  bill  because  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  economy  in  Government 
can  best  be  achieved  by  attracting  and 
holding  in  public  service  the  best  minds 
and  skills  that  our  democratic  system 
can  develop. 
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Limitations  on  Meat  Import* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24.  1964 
Mr    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   have 
asked  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  statement  I  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  Rules  Committee  in 
support  of  my  request  to  make  germane 
the    provisions    of    H.R.    10345    to   the 
cotton-wheat  bill.  H.R.  6196. 
The  statement  follows: 
Mr  Chairman,  my  purpoee  In  appearing  Is 
to   ask   the  committee,  when   granting  the 
rule    on   the   cotton-wheat   bill.   H.R.   6196 
to  make  germane  the  provisions  oiHU.  1034a  , 
or  any  of  the  IdenUcal  bills  Introduced  on 
March  11.  1964.    All  of  these  bills  are  similar 
to  the  bill  offered  by  Senator  Manstoxd  and  i 
others  In  the  Senate,  placing  a  limit  on  beef  i 
Imports.  ^     _ 

These  bUls.  introduced  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  do  not  go  as  far  as  most  of 
us  feel  they  should  go  In  the  Umltatlon  of 
beef   imports,  but  they   are  a  step  In   Uie 
right  direction— they  are  a  compromise  be- 
tween what  the  Stote  Department  has  given , 
to  the  importing  nations  and  what  the  beef; 
producers  of  this  country  feel  they  should  i 
be  required  to  live  with.     As  a  compromise  | 
they   have   the   approval  of  most  livestock; 
organisations.  , 

At  the  outset.  I  should  point  out  that! 
while  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  Congress  i 
immediately  assume  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  meat  Import  quotas  If  American 
agriculture  U  to  be  saved  from  further  rulna- 
tton  (and  I  shall  dwell  upon  this  need 
later)— there  Is  no  other  way  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  met.  except  as  an  amendment  to 
this  cotton  and  wheat  bill.  ' 

An    amendment   similar   to    this    was   rej 
Jected  by  the  other  body  on  a  final  vote  of! 
44  to  46.     Had  two  votes  been  changed  ini 
the  Senate  this  provision  wovild  be  before 
the  House  In  regular  form.     Under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  however,   only   this   committed 
can  remedy  this  serious  error.     The  Senat^ 
subcommittee  has  been  holding  hearings  otj 
this  problem  and  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  a  number  of  witnesses,  but.   that  bod| 
has   now   gone   Into  contlnuoxis  session   oit 
clvU  rights  and  the  hearings  have  been  dls* 
continued.    Only  the  Lord  and  Miki  Man84 
TTXU)  know  when  hearings  can  be  resumed— i- 
when  legislation  which  the  Senate  commltt 
tee   may    sponsor   may   be   considered    an4 
passed— probably  not  this  session.     The  ref 
suit  wUl  be  that  the  beef  market  wlU  con* 
tlnue  to  be  flooded — agricultural  Income  will 
be   f-urther   reduced — more   farmers  will  b« 
driven  from  the  land — more  land  will  have 
to  be  rented  or  purchased  by  the  Ooremment 


and  the  war  on  poverty  will  have  lost  Its  first 
and  most  Important  battle. 

If  however,  this  committee  makes  this 
amendment  germane  to  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration today— the  cotton-wheat  bill- 
then  this  bill,  as  amended,  can  go  back  to 
the  Senate,  the  amendment  can  be  adopted 
iwlthout  delay  and  this  farm  legislation  can 
immediately  become  law.  Otherwise  there 
Is  no  chance  for  passage  this  year. 

NEED 

Livestock  is  the  basic  Industry  of  a  great 
part  of  our  country.  Stockmen  are  con- 
fronted with  a  kind  of  competition  they 
cannot  hope  to  meet.  They  do  not  ask  to 
have  all  imports  of  beef  cut  off.  but  they 
do  believe  they  have  the  primary  claim  to 
the  American  market. 

In  1963  beef  Imports  amounted  to  l.B 
billion  pounds,  carcass  weight  equivalent,  on 
about  4  billion  pounds  live  weight. 
Translating  this  into  1.000  pound  beef  Im- 
ports were  equal  to  4  million  head.  Not  only 
does  this  represent  11  percent  of  all  the  beef 
consumed  domestically— but  It  was  more 
beef  than  was  produced  and  marketed  In 
the  States  of  North  and  South  DakoU. 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado  combined  In  the 
year  of  1962.  These  four  States  are  recog- 
nized as  great  beef-producing  areas.  The 
American  farmer  is  required  to  reduce  pro- 
duction, in  this  country,  by  an  area  the  size 
of  these  four  States  In  order  to  accommo- 
date these  beef  Imports. 

Putting  It  another  way— the  USDA  esti- 
mates that  nationwide  it  required  the  pro- 
duction of  28  acres  to  produce  and  market 
a  1  000-pound  beef.  Using  the  figure  of  20 
acres,  however,  we  find  that  beef  Unports 
alone  displaced  the  production  of  80  million 
acres  We  have  before  us  today  a  bUl  in- 
tended to  establish  acreage  limitations  on 
wheat  The  entire  wheat  allotment  In  the 
Nation  Is  only  55  million  acres.  Suppose 
some  of  these  acres,  frozen  Into  wheat  pro- 
duction, could  be  used  for  meat  produc- 
tion—would the  U.S.  Treasury  have  to  guar- 
antee price  supports  and  reduce  grain  acre- 

aees of  course  not— that  acreage  could  go 

into  beef  production  and  the  270.000  fami- 
lies who  were  forced  from  the  farm  In  the 
past  3  years  would  still  be  producing  and 
earning  and  using  the  land  for  the  purpose 
for  which  God  Intended— Instead  of  being 
squeezed  out  of  bixslness  through  Imports. 

Let's  put  It  another  way— If  the  4  mlUlon 
head  which  came  Into  this  country  and  onto 
American  Ubles  at  full  market  value  had 
been  produced  In  this  country.  Instead  of 
being  imported,  they  would  have  consumed 
20  bUUon  pounds  of  feed  grain  In  addition 
to  the  roughage  production  of  millions  of 
acres,  which  Is  a  complete  waste  to  the  na- 
tional economy  If  not  harvested  by  livestock. 
In  terms  of  com  It  would  have  required  350 
million  bushels.  Certainly  this  would  have 
made  a  tremendous  difference  In  the  amount 
of  feed  grain  the  Oovernment  has  been  re- 
quired to  pxirchase  and  place  In  storage  or 
give  away  all  over  the  world  under  Public 
Law  480.  ^  ^. 

Mr  Chairman.  1963  was  a  year  of  disaster 
for  the  American  livestock  Industry.  Prices 
dropped  25  to  30  percent.  Gross  cash  Income 
from  cattle  marketings  fell  more  than  $350 
million  last  year  and  helped  account  for  a 
decline  of  3  percent  In  net  farm  Income  In 
1963  This  figure  of  loss  was  partially,  at 
least,  responsible  for  the  farm  parity  ratio 
dropping  to  76  percent  In  December  of  1963. 
the  lowest  since  the  depression  days  of  the 
1930's. 

CAUSE 


Many  today  are  asking  about  the  cause  of 
this  great  Increase  in  imports  Into  this  co\in- 
try.  They  are  saying  why  have  they  Jumped 
from  22  million  pounds  In  1959  and  1.7  mU- 
Uon  pounds  In  1960,  and  2.4  million  pounds 
tn  1961  to  3  9  m"11on  n-"nds  in  1962  and 
4.1  million  poands  In  196Sf 


The  answer  Is  because  of  a  protectionist 
attitude  displayed  by  other  trading  countries 
of  the  world  who  close  their  own  doors  to 
imports  whUe  getting  free  access  to  ours. 
Until  1960  and  1961  England  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  were  a  good  outlet  for 
free  world  beef.  They  raised  their  tariff 
rates  either  by  direct  tariff  hikes  or  by  some 
method  of  Import  tax.  The  United  States 
has  done  none  of  this  with  the  result  that 
this  country  has  become  a  "dumping 
ground"  for  60  percent  of  all  beef  offered 
for  export  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  principal  Importers  Into  this 
country  completely  ban  any  beef  Imports 
Into  their  countries.  This  is  true  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  two  coun- 
tries responsible  for  70  percent  of  our  Im- 
ports, and  yet  not  one  pound  of  beef  can  be 
exported  to  either  of  these  countries. 

WHY  UEOISLATION  IS  NECE8SABT 

Acting  under  authority  granted  them  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  the  State 
Department  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
v?ith  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland 
to  reduce  beef  Imports  in  1964  by  6  percent 
under  the  1963  level.  A  reduction  of  6  per- 
cent of  the  11  percent  of  domestic  consiimp- 
tlon  that  was  imported  means  that  the  1964 
imports  would  equal  10.4  percent  of  our 
domestic  consvunptlon. 

The  agreement,  however,  exempts  such 
items  as  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  beef, 
veal  and  mutton.  All  exporting  nations  have 
to  do  is  to  increase  their  exports  of  these 
items  and  they  can  more  than  make  up  the 
difference.  Actually,  we  may  well  see  im- 
ports increased  because  of  thU  exemption. 

In  addition  to  the  loopholes  in  the  agree- 
ment itself,  the  agreement  hands  to  import- 
ing nations  the  3.7-percent  growth  factor 
In  the  United  States. 

Beef  imports  have  glutted  the  American 
market  at  the  1962  and  1963  levels.  How 
can  this  surplus  be  reduced  If  we  give  to 
importers  the  growth  factor  in  addition  to 
the  surpluses  which  already  have  broken 
our  market? 

In  conclusion— the  executive  branch  has 
failed  the  American  farmer  and  stockman. 
On  January  28.  Mr.  Ronald  R.  Renne.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  said.  "Today  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  major  beef  market 
without    any   quantlUtlve    restrictions   and 
with  a  very  nominal  fixed  Import  duty."    We 
have  become  the  "dumping  ground"  of  the 
free  world.     The  agreement  with  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  will  not  materially 
reduce  Imports.     Imports  must  be  reduced 
to  prevent  a  more  serious  price  b\ist  in  beel 
prices    and    to   prevent    agricultural    chaos. 
Agriculture  Is  a  basic  Industry,  and  our  na- 
tional economy  cannot  be  strong  If  this  basic 
Industry  is  weak.    Hil.  10345.  imposing  effec- 
Uve  quotas  on  meat  imports,  will  be  effective 
and  is  absolutely  essential  to  promote  an  op- 
timistic economic  climate  In  which  the  meat 
producers  of  this  Nation  can  operate. 

HR  10345  can  only  be  considered  and 
passed  If  this  committee  in  granting  the 
rule  on  this  legislation  makes  the  provisions 
of  this  bin.  or  similar  bills,  germane. 

Addendum:  The  March  30  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  In  describing  the  war 
on  poverty  says,  among  other  things.  "Under 
the  new  plan,  the  Government  would  give 
the  farmer  up  to  $1,500  as  a  gift.  This  would 
buy  seed,  fertilizer  and  10  beef  cows— and 
raise  his  net  farm  income  to  $2,000  a  year, 
according  to  officials."  This  Is  fine— but  this 
program  will  Increase  domestic  beef  produc- 
tion. Where  will  this  beef  go  unless  imports 
are  curtailed? 

On  March  20.  Senator  Hubebt  H.  Him- 
PHRET.  Senate  majority  whip,  is  quoted  by 
the  AP  as  calling  "for  curtailment  of  beei 
imports  and  predicted  President  Johnson 
will  act  to  offset  declining  cattle  prices."  He 
was  quoted  as  saying  "This  is  the  No.  1  eco- 
nomic farm  Issue  in  tlie  country  right  now. 
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If  Senator  Humphrey's  statement  is  true 
then  certainly  President  Johnson  would  sup- 
port this  beef  import  limitation  as  part  of 
the  cotton-wheat  bill. 


A  Sing  on  Capitol  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  old  adage  that  history  repeats  Itself. 
History  Is  being  repeated  In  a  happy  and 
melodious  way  on  Friday,  April  3,  when 
the  Brown  University  Glee  Club  from 
Providence,  R.I.,  will  give  a  concert  at 
the  National  Baptist  Memorial  Church  at 
16th  Street  and  Columbia  Road  NW., 
where  the  1922  Brown  Glee  Club  sang 
42  years  ago  at  the  cornerstone  laying 
ceremony. 

On  April  22.  1922,  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  by  the  distinguished  Brown  alumnus, 
Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  gave  an  outstanding 
address  on  "Baptists  and  Religious  Lib- 
erty." A  year  earlier,  April  23,  1921,  the 
ground  had  been  broken  for  the  memo- 
rial by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Warren  G.  Harding. 

Brown  University  is  celebrating  this 
year  its  bicentennial,  having  been 
founded  in  1764  in  Warren,  R.I.  Seventh 
oldest  college  in  America  and  the  third  in 
New  England,  Brown  is  sending  its  glee 
club  to  the  Nation's  Capital  on  its  spring 
tour  as  an  event  of  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 

As  a  1926  Brown  graduate  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Brown  University  Club  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  cohonorary  chairman  of  the  April 
3  concert  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  trustee  of 
Brown  University  and  recipient  of  its 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Washington  Brown  Club  President 
Edward  R.  Place,  1924,  as  general  chair- 
man of  the  concert,  has  arranged  for 
the  Brown  plee  Club  to  arrive  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  at'  1  p.m.  on  April  3.  I  am 
joined  by  fellow  Brown  graduates  and 
House  colleagues.  Bill  Bates,  of  Massa- 


chusetts, and  John  Wydler,  of  New 
York,  both  "loyal  sons  of  good  old 
Brown,"  in  inviting  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  their  friends  and  staff 
members  to  hear  the  glee  club  sing,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Erich  Kunzel, 
in  the  House  OflQce  Building  rotunda  at 
1:45. 

At  3  p.m.,  the  45-man  group  from 
Providence  will  be  greeted  by  Senator 
Pastore  in  the  Senate  OfiBce  Building 
rotunda,  and  will  present  several  songs 
there. 

Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  in  1922,  the  year  the 
Brown  Club  performed  here  under  the 
direction  of  his  classmate,  Chester  S. 
Stackpole.  Is  chairman  of  patrons  and 
patronesses  from  the  Washington  Brown 
and  Pembroke  College  Clubs,  for  the  bi- 
centennial concert. 

Mr.  Stackpole  plans  to  attend  the  con- 
cert and  will  be  greeted  by  three  of  the 
members  of  his  1922  glee  club,  all  now 
employed  in  Washington:  Ed  Place,  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  weekly  magazine,  Wash- 
ington World;  Earle  Vincent  Johnson, 
1924,  local  Brown  Club  secretary,  who  is 
with  General  Services  Administration, 
and  Theodore  L.  Sweet,  1922,  Brown 
Club  director,  and  official  of  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Mrs.  Sweet 
is  in  charge  of  concert  promotion  for 
Pembroke,  with  Pembroke  Club  presi- 
dent Mrs.  Louise  Forstall,  1951. 

National  Baptist  Memorial  Church  will 
be  host  to  the  glee  club,  concert  com- 
mittee, patrons,  and  patronesses,  at  a 
dinner  at  6:30,  preceding  the  concert  at 
8:15.  Dr.  Walter  Pope  Binns,  interim 
minister,  who  was  president  of  William 
Jewell  College  in  Liberty.  Mo..  1943-62, 
will  make  the  address  of  welcome  on  be- 
half of  the  host  church,  and  Senator 
Pastore  on  behalf  of  the  sponsoring 
Brown  Club. 

Brown  University  glee  club  continues 
the  tradition  that  Brown  is  a  singing  col- 
lege, and  has  become  recognized  for  its 
appearances  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Its  program  April  3  will  include 
sacred  and  secular  compositions,  and 
will  feature  as  an  added  attraction  the 
singing  by  the  Bruinaires.  a  group  of  12 
young  men  who  have  been  delighting 
audiences  from  Miami  to  Montreal  for 
two  decades. 

Chairman  Place,  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  and  Encouragement 


of  Barber  Shop  Quintet  Singing  In  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  for  19  years  and  currently 
chapter  vice  president  In  charge  of  pro- 
grams, also  will  present  the  singing  Cap- 
ital chorus  of  around  50  men,  imder  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Howe  Harmon 
and  Joseph  B.  Yznaga,  during  the  inter- 
mission break. 

The  singing  Capital  chorus  will  salute 
the  National  Baptist  Memorial  Church 
by  singing  Dr.  Harmon's  arrangement  of 
the  Negro  spiritual,  "Steal  Away."  fea- 
turing tenor  Howard  Cranford  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Air  television  quartet. 

Mr.  Yznaga  will  lead  the  chorus  in  two 
songs  which  they  plan  to  sing  at  the  New 
York  world's  fair  in  early  September. 

Chairman  for  the  dinner  is  Richard  H. 
Howland,  1931,  head  curator,  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology,  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


A  Joint  Resolution  Aathorizing  tiie  Ittn- 
ance  of  a  Gold  Medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1964 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  able  col- 
league, Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  in  in- 
troducing a  companion  joint  resolution 
authorizing  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion and  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  one  of  our  great  in- 
dustrialists. 

My  home  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
neighboring  Vancouver,  Wash.,  were  two 
of  six  locales  for  the  remarkable  records 
performed  by  the  Kaiser  Shipyards  In 
building  ships  and  other  items  for  the 
"Arsenal  of  Democracy"  during  World 
War  II.  They  said  it  could  not  be  done 
but  Henry  Kaiser  did  it — a  ship  a  day. 

The  Kaiser  imprint  is  found  in  many 
areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Respon- 
sible, venturesome  business  enterprise 
combined  with  a  strong  sense  of  social 
responsibility  are  synonymous  with  the 
Kaiser  enterprises.  Mr.  Kaiser  is  to  be 
commended  and  I  hope  the  Congress  sees 
fit  to  approve  this  token  of  recognition 
to  one  of  America's  great  industrialists. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  9, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory :  At  this 
altar  of  prayer,  with  the  glow  of  Easter 
already  upon  our  spirits,  with  its  thrill- 


ing message  of  the  risen  life,  may  we 
seek  the  things  that  are  above.  Steady 
us  with  the  realization  that  back  of  all 
the  dark  tragedy  now  plaguing  the  earth 
there  is  the  permanent  good  of  Thy  pur- 
pose for  all  mankind  in  which  we  may 
steadfastly  believe  and  to  which  we  must 
be  loyal  if,  at  last,  life  is  to  be  saved  from 
frustration. 

May  we  fare  forth,  greeting  with  a 
cheer  the  unseen  and  the  unknown,  and 
sure  that  the  third  day  cometh.  With 
that  unshakable  faith  we  pray  Thee  so 
to  empower  these  servants  of  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  that  they  may  bring  to 
their  waiting  tasks  minds  to  be  Illumined 
with  kindling  thoughts  that  flame  for 


Thee  and  for  all  Thy  children:  lips  to 
be  touched  by  the  burning  coals  of  Thy 
cleansing,  that  Thou  mayest  speak 
through  them;  and  eyes  that  may  see 
the  invisible  with  the  far  look  of  assur- 
ance in  things  that  will  abide  beyond 
our  earthly  years. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Christ 
of  Calvary  and  of  Gethsemane  and  of 
the  Easter  morning  garden.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  24,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10532) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  re- 
solution (H.  Con.  Res.  284)  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  March 
26.  1964.  it  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian.  Monday.  April  6.  1964. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res. 
962  >  making  a  .supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fl.«:cal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964.  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  <HR.  10532  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of 
flee  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President. 

ask   unanimous  consent   that   there   b(i 

the  usual  morning  hour,  with  statement! 

therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered . 


March  25 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  change  my  request;  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
cludes its  session  tonight,  it  take  a  re- 
cess to  9  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  26 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  no  certainties  in  Senate  life 
except  by  unanimous  consent.  But  from 
time  to  time  there  are  what  appear  to  be 
reasonable  expectations,  even  to  one 
whose  experience  has  taught  him  to  be 
somewhat  pessimistic  about  these  mat- 
ters. One  such  expectation  Is  that  there 
will  be  votes — plural  votes— tomorrow. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  sched- 
ule for  the  Easter  weekend  was  first  an- 
nounced months  ago  by  the  joint  leader- 
ship, and  has  been  reiterated  at  various 
timeo  since  then.  In  short,  the  Senate 
has  been  on  notice  that  all  the  days  of 
this  week  would  be  working  days,  except 
for  a  short  recess  from  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Thursday  night  until  the  following 
Monday  morning. 

Thursday,  tomorrow,  in  short,  is  to  be 
a  working  day :  and  It  Is  anticipated  that 
it  will  be  a  most  important  working  day. 
I  had  considered  the  possibility  of  send- 
ing telegrams  to  every  Democratic  Mem- 
ber, but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  public  notice  should  be  suffi- 
cient. Therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  every 
Member  who  is  physically  able  to  do  so 
will  be  on  hand  for  these  votes,  if  they 
should  come  as  expected. 

May  I  say  further  that  It  is  not  antic- 
ipated that  there  will  be  a  morning  hour 
on  Thursday. 


December  31.  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

District  or  Columbia  Assumkd  Trade  Namz 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  names  assumed 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  business  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

DisPosmoN  or  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the 
flies  of  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  are  not  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  Interest,  and  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  disposition 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
In  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

Petitions  signed  by  Chlyoklchl  Arakakl, 
mayor  of  Iheya-Son.  and  Klnel  Shlroma. 
chairman.  Municipal  Assembly  of  Iheya-Son, 
both  of  the  Island  of  Okinawa,  praying  for  a 
quick  solution  of  the  pre-peace-treaty  com- 
pensation Issue;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts 
In  Education,  of  New  York  City.  NY.,  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  or- 
dered to  He  on  the  table. 


^hfe 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  9  A.M.. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President 
ask  unarUmous  consent  that  when  t 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight, 
take  a  recess  to  10  am.,  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  temf- 
pore.    Without  objection 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  thje 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  view  of  the  fact  thijt 
we  hope  the  session  tomorrow  will 
the  last  one  before  the  Easter  recess,  does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  see  any  seri- 
ous objection  to  having  the  session  to- 
morrow convene  at  9  ajn..  instead  ^f 
10 — because  I  think  the  schedule  f^r 
tomorrow  is  perfectly  clear,  and  evetfy 
possible  hour  will  be  needed.  So  I  sus- 
pect that  all  Senators  would  be  delighted 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority  leader  In 
having  the  Senate  convene  at  9  a.m..  in- 
stead of  10. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  for  the  President  pro 
tempore,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  as  a  member  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  United  Na- 
tioris  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  for  a  term  expiring 
in  1966.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
REPORT  ON  1963  SOIL  Bank  Conservation 
Reserve  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  1963  eoU  bank  conservation 
reserve  program,  dated  March  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  on  Mn-rrART  Construction  Contracts 
Awarded  Wrrnotrr  Formal  Advertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  that  Department  without  formal 
advertising,   for  the  6-month  period  ended 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 

No.  967). 

(See  the  remarks  relating  to  the  above 
Joint  resolution,  which  appear  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pastork. 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey)  : 

S.  2682.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  addition  or 
lands  to  Morrlstown  National  Historical  Park 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  whlcto  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Borsa;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

8.  2684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  man- 
ufacture, Import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of 
devices  which  cause  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  reception;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2685.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restriction 
of  a  certain  area  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Matagorda  water  range);  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ilumlnada 
Bllgua  Cabadlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

8.  2687.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Tr!<de   Development   and   Assistance   Act   of 
1954.  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Bv  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  2688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930  to  provide  for  the  Imoortatlon  free  of 

duty  of  technical   yellow  oxide  of  mercury 

from  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2689.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Chrlstos 
Stratls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  2690.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1965,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap:  and 

S.2691.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  Federal  payments  mav  be  made  for 
foster  care  In  child-care  Institutions  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Bv  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  2692.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  locate 
a  portion  of  a  vehicular  tunnel  under  parts 
of  the  US.  Capitol  Grounds  and  the  U.S. 
Botanic  Garden  grounds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnttson)  : 

S.  2693.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  broadcast- 
ing over  radio  and  television  of  advertise- 
ments of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sepnrate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  MILLER : 

S.  2C94.  A  bill  to  prevent  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  school-lunch  program  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  from  serving 
lunches  containing  any  meat,  poultry,  or 
flsh.  or  any  product  thereof.  Imported  into 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  month  of 
April  of  each  year  as  "America's  Founding 
Month"  In  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  the  first  Pres- 
idential Inauguration;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ADDITION  OF  LANDS  TO  MORRIS- 
TOWN  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  addition  of  lands  to  Morrlstown 
National  Historical  Park,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  I  am  joined  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  bill  by  Senators  Pastore, 
Pell,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

This  is  a  companion  measure  to  H.R. 
3396,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
Peter  H.  B.  FIielinghuysen,  which  as 
amended  has  passed  the  House.  The  bill 
has  the  support  of  a  number  of  historical 
societies  In  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Morrlstown  National  Historical  Park 
preserves  the  site  of  a  principal  encamp- 
ment of  the  Continental  Army.  Part  of 
this  site  could  not  be  acquired  by  the 
Government  when  Congress  established 
the  park  in  1933.  Today  this  additional 
land,  which  includes  the  campsite  of  a 
brigade  led  by  General  John  Stark,  the 
"farmer  general"  who  was  a  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  is  available. 
This  bill  authorizes  acquisition  of  281 
acres. 

Purchase  of  the  land  would  enable  the 
National  Park  Service  to  reconstruct 
huts,  open  trails,  and  provide  historical 
exhibits.  The  area  is  relatively  un- 
spoiled, still  containing  visible  evidence 
of  historic  use,  depressions  where  huts 
were  erected  by  brave  American  soldiers 
working  in  as  much  as  6  feet  of  snow 
during  the  winter  of  1779-80. 

It  was  from  this  site  in  the  spring  that 
General  Stark's  1.000-man  brigade,  in- 
cluding many  New  Englanders,  joined  the 
rest  of  a  revived  army  in  turning  back 
the  British  invasion  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
two  battles  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  written  by  John  A. 
Carver,  Jr.,  containing  the  favorable  re- 
port on  this  bill  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2682)  to  authorize  the 
addition  of  lands  to  Morrlstown  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  bls  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  Inspira- 
tion of  the  public  certain  lands  historically 
associated  with  the  winter  encampment  of 
General  George  Washington's  Continental 
Army  at  Jockey  Hollow  In  1779  and  1780.  and 
to  facilitate  the  administration  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Morrlstown  National  His- 
torical Park,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 


authorized  to  procvu-e  by  purchase,  donation, 
purchase  with  appropriated  funds,  or  other- 
wise, not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  acres  of  land  and  interests  therein  which 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one  acres  shall  In- 
clude Stark's  Brigade  campsite  and  other 
lands  necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Morrlstown 
National  Historical  Park. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  Morrlstown 
National  Historical  Park,  and  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  such  park. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
9281,000  for  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
In  land,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Case  is  as 
follows : 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secret  ART, 
Washington.  D.C..  Augicst  16,  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspinall:  Your  committee  has 
requested  a  report  on  HJl.  3396,  a  bill,  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  lands  to  Morrls- 
town National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purpHDees. 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  procure  by  purchase,  dona- 
tion, exchange,  or  otherwise,  not  to  exceed 
320  acres  of  land  and  Interests  therein,  in- 
cluding the  Stark's  brigade  campsite  of  1779 
and  1780,  for  addition  to  the  Morrlstown  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  N  J. 

During  the  critical  winter  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  1779-80,  the  countryside  in 
and  around  Morrlstown,  N.J..  sheltered  the 
main  encampment  of  the  American  Conti- 
nental Army.  Here  only  3  miles  southwest 
of  Morrlstown,  on  the  lands  of  Peter  Kem- 
ble,  Henry  Wick,  and  Josiah  Guerln,  General 
Washington  reorganized  his  weary  and  de- 
pleted forces  almost  within  sight  of  the  Brit- 
ish lines  at  New  York  City.  It  was  from  the 
Morrlstown  encampment  area  that  the  rested 
and  revived  Continental  Army,  Including 
Stark's  brigade,  rushed  forth  in  June  1780 
to  stop  a  major  British  invasion  of  New  Jer- 
sey designed  to  test  and  determine  whether 
the  war-weary  Americans  might  abandon  the 
struggle  for  independence.  The  valiant 
stand  of  the  American  troops  from  the  Mor- 
rlstown encampment  at  the  two  Battles  of 
Springfield  was  so  effective  that  never  again 
during  the  Revolution  was  there  to  be  an- 
other major  British  invasion  of  New  Jersey. 

Much  of  this  historic  encampment  area 
Is  now  preserved  within  the  Morrlstown  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
March  2,  1933  (47  Stat.  1421),  which  au- 
thorized the  acquisition  of  historic  lands  by 
public  or  private  donation.  However,  one  of 
the  most  Important  sites  occupied  by  General 
Washington's  army  lies  outside  the  present 
park.  This  Is  the  campsite  occupied  In  the 
winter  of  1779-80  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  Stark's 
brigade. 

General  Stark's  brigade  comprised  a  force 
of  1,000  men  Including  Angell's  and  Sher- 
burne's Rhode  Island  regiments,  Jackson's 
Massachusetts  raiment,  and  Webb's  Con- 
necticut regiment.  Here,  and  In  the  other 
campsites,  Washington's  men  suffered  the 
hardships  of  the  most  severe  winter  of  the 
18th  century  In  New  Jersey,  lacking  adequate 
clothing  and  food.  Despite  these  hardships, 
Washington's  forces.  Including  Stark's  bri- 
gade, were  prepsu-ed  to  meet  and  forestall 
British  forces  at  the  two  Battles  of  Spring- 
field In  June  1780.  Both  GeiL  Nathanael 
Oreene  and  General  Washington  praised  the 
men  of  Stark's  brigade  for  their  gallantry  at 
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Springfield,  where  about  25  men  from  the 
Rhode  Island  regiment  alone  were  wounded. 
Compelling  reasons  exist  for  the  addition 
of  the  Stark's  brigade  campsite  to  the  park. 
The  physical  and  natural  conditions  at  the 
site  are  relatively  untouched  even  after  the 
passage  of  183  years,  making  It  superior  In 
this  respect  to  the  existing  campsites  In  the 
park  Better  than  any  campsite  within  the 
present  park,  the  Stark's  brigade  site  con- 
tains visible  evidence  of  historic  use,  and  It  Is 
the  least  disturbed  of  the  several  historic 
campsites  at  Morrlstown.  Definite  depres- 
sions in  the  ground  show  clearly  the  locations 
of  soldiers'  and  officers'  huts,  and  fireplace 
remains.  Here,  soldiers  suffering  from  cold 
and  hunger  erected  more  than  100  of  these 
huts  on  ground  covered  by  as  much  as  6 
feet  of  snow.  ^    .      ,      *v. 

The  campsite  of  Stark's  brigade  Is  also  the 
only  such  site  In  and  around  the  Jockey 
Hollow  area  for  which  there  exists  a  detailed 
and  contemporary  historical  map  showing 
the  layout  of  soldiers'  and  officers'  huts. 
This  map  was  drawn  by  the  French  engineer, 
Capt.  Blchet  de  Rochefontalne,  and  was  de- 
signed to  show  the  positions  to  be  taken  by 
Continental  forces  In  case  of  attack.  It  was 
enclosed  with  a  memorandum  on  that  sub- 
ject dated  January  16.  1780.  from  Nathanael 
Greene  and  Louis  le  Be'gue  Duportail  to  Gen- 
eral Washington.  The  map  and  memoran- 
dum are  both  on  file  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Addition  of  the  Stark's  brigade  campsite  to 
the  park  will  enable  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  develop  an  Important  Interpretive 
point  In  the  historic  encampment  area  from 
which  can  be  graphically  presented  the 
physical  and  military  relationship  of  Wash- 
ington's forces  at  Morrlstown  to  the  British 
Army  at  New  York  City,  n  the  site  Is  ac- 
quired, archeological  explorations  of  the  re- 
mains win  enable  the  National  Park  Service 
to  reconstruct  typical  camp  huts,  open  visitor 
trials,  and  provide  Interpretive  exhibits  and 
viewing  facilities  which  will  enable  visitors 
for  the  first  time  to  receive  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  physical  scope  and  his- 
torical significance  of  Washington's  encamp- 
ment at  Morrlstown  in  177&-60. 

The  Stark's  brigade  site,  located  adjacent 
to  the  present  park  boundary.  Is  presently 
part  of  a  tract  of  approximately  286  acres 
owned  by  a  corporation  which  originally  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  sell  it  to  the  Federal 
Government  only   if   the   entire  tract   could 
be  disposed  of  in  a  single  transaction.    How- 
ever, the  corporation  later  advised  us  that 
It  Is  willing  to  sell  that  portion  of  the  tract 
which  Is  unimproved   (about  281  acres)    for 
$1,000  per  acre.     The  Improvements  (valued 
at   about    $36,000)    are   located  on   a   5-acre 
parcel   on    the   periphery   of   the  tract   and 
need  not  be  acquired.    Mounting  commercial 
and  residential  development  associated  with 
higher  land  costs  make  desirable  early  acqui- 
sition of  this  property.     A  recent  appraisal 
obtained  by  this  Department  places  a  value 
of  $343,200  on  the  286-acre  tract  of  land,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Improvements  thereon.     How- 
ever,   on    the    basis    of    the    owner's    asking 
price,  the  cost  to  the  United  States  on  the 
281-acre    tract    of    land    would    be    approxi- 
mately $281,000  a  figure  well  below  the  ap- 
praised value.    An  estimated  Increase  in  an- 
nual administrative  costs  of  $25,000  would 
result  from  acquisition  of  the  property,  and 
expenditures  for  Interpretive  facilities  neces- 
sary   to    portray    the    historic    encampment 
woxild  approximate  $22,200.     We  understand 
that   the    local   taxing   authorities   have   no 
objection  to  the  lands  being  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls. 

H  R.  3396  authorizes  acquisition  of  up  to 
320  acres  of  land,  or  about  34  acres  In  addl 
tlon  to  the  tract  on  which  the  Stark's  brl 
gade  site  Is  situated.     Additional  acreage  Is 
not   needed    for   present  park   development. 
Interpretation,  or  protection.    Therefore,  we 
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recommend  acquisition  of  only  the  281-acre 
Itract  at  this  time,  and  we  would  have  no 
objection  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  limit- 
ing land  acquisition  to  281  acres  If  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  add  It. 

The   Bureau    of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from   the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
AND     USE     OF    DEVICES     WHICH 
CAUSE  HARMFUL  INTERFERENCE 
TO  RADIO  RECEPTION 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act,  by  adding  a  new  section 
pertaining    to   devices   which   interfere 
with  radio  reception. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  bill,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  explanation  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2684)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  authority  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  manufacture,  import, 
sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  devices  which 
cause  harmful  interference  to  radio  re- 
ception, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 
Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Washington.   D.C..   March    12,   1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden. 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Commission  has 
adopted  as  a  part  of  Its  legislative  program 
for  the  88th  Congress  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  pertaining  to  devices  which  Inter- 
fere with  radio  reception. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  consid- 
eration. We  have  now  been  advised  by  that 
Bureau  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  draft 
bin  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of 
our  draft  bill  and  explanatory  statement  on 
this  subject. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Conrununlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. The  Commission  would  be  most  hap- 
py to  furnish  any  additional  Information 
that  may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by 
the  committee  to  which  this  proposal  Is  re- 
ferred. 

Yours  sincerely. 

E.  William  Henry. 

Chairman. 


Explanation  or  Proposed  Amendment  to 
THE  Communications  Act  or  1934.  as 
Amended  (Proposed  New  Sec.  302),  To 
Give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission AUTHORrrY  To  Prescribe  Regula- 
tions for  the  Manufacture,  Import,  Sale, 
and  Shipment  or  Devices  Which  Cause 
Harmful  Interference  to  Radio  Recep- 
tion 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recommends  that  Congress  enact  legislation 
amending  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  by  adding  a  new  section  there- 
to, proposed  section  302.  Under  this  new 
section,  the  Commission  would  obtain 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
manufacture,  sale,  shipment,  and  Import  of 
devices  which  cause  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  communications  and  thus  Interfere 
with  radio  reception. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
give  the  Commission  adequate  authority  to 
deal  with  increasingly  acute  Interference 
problems  arising  from  expanded  usage  of 
electrical  and  electronic  devices  which  cause, 
or  are  capable  of  causing,  harmful  Inter- 
ference to  radio  reception.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  empowering  the  Commis- 
sion to  deal  with  the  interference  problem 
at  Its  root  source — the  sale  by  some  manu- 
facturers of  equipment  and  apparatus  which 
do  not  comply  with  the  Commission's  rules. 
This  new  authority  to  require  that  equip- 
ment be  properly  designed  to  reduce  radia- 
tion to  specified  and  acceptable  limits,  and, 
where  necessary,  to  specify  operating  fre- 
quencies before  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer, 
is  not  only  necessary  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest, but  also,  will  provide  a  more  reason- 
able basis  for  dealing  with  Interference  prob- 
lems than  Is  now  possible  under  the  present 
scheme  of  regulation  provided  for  In  the 
Communications  Act. 

Presently,     the    Communications    Act    of 
1934,   as   amended,   particularly   section   301 
thereof,  prohibits  the  use  of  equipment  or 
apparatus  which  causes  interference  to  radio 
communications,    while   section   303(f)    em- 
powers the  Commission  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions   "•    •    'to    prevent    Interference    be- 
tween stations."     However,  the  Commission 
has  no  specific  rulemaking  authority  under 
the  act  to  require  that  before  equipment  or 
apparatus    which    radiates    electromagnetic 
energy   Is   put   on   the   market,   It  must  be 
properly  designed  to  prevent  harmful  Inter- 
ference to  radio  reception.     The  defects  of 
this  scheme  of  regulation  become  more  ob- 
vious  with  each  passing  year.        Since  the 
prohibition    falls   on    the    use    of   offending 
equipment.  It  means  that  the  Commission. 
In  trying  to  control  Interference,  is  confined 
In  large  measure  to  apprehending  the  users 
of    equipment    which    Interfere    with    radio 
conununlcations.  even  though   in  most  in- 
stances such   users   have   purchased  equip- 
ment on  the  assumption  Its  operation  would 
be    legal    without    further    suppression    of 
spurious  radiation.     It  also  means  that  the 
Commission  Is  reduced  to  an  after-the-fact 
approach  to  preventing  Interference,  for  ob- 
viously, until  the  Commission  has  discovered 
Interference  (either  through  Its  Field  Engi- 
neering Bureau  or  on  the  complaint  of  some 
user  of  radio  equipment),  there  Is  no  basis 
for  proceeding  against  the  offender. 

Of  course,  when  the  Communications  Act 
was  adopted.  Interference  problems  were 
relatively  small.  b6th  In  number  and  com- 
plexity. But  especially  since  World  War  n. 
with  the  explosively  rapid  growth  experi- 
enced In  the  communications  Industry,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  Increase  both  In 
the  development  of  new  uses  for  radio  and 
In  the  number  and  type  of  devices  capable 
of  causing  harmful  Interference.  In  many 
Instances,  those  radiating  devices  He  out- 
side the  area  conventionally  associated  with 
radio  transmission  and  reception.  They  in- 
clude such  devices  as  electronic  garage  door 
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openers  and  certain  electronic  toys,  which, 
because  of  poor  design  or  for  other  reasons, 
radiate  radio  frequency  energy  beyond  that 
needed  for  their  functions.  They  also  in- 
clude other  devices,  such  as  high-powered 
electronic  heaters,  diathermy  machines, 
welders,  and  radio  and  television  receivers, 
which  radiate  energy  either  purposely  or  in- 
cidental to  carrying  out  their  primary  func- 
tions. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  this  excessive 
radiation  (or  "spectrum  pollution,"  as  one 
writer  has  put  it)  is  most  apparent  in  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Especially  In  peak  pe- 
riods of  operating  of  radiating  devices,  such 
areas  are  blanketed  by  a  "radiation  smog" 
which  makes  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  any 
user  of  radio  communications  to  obtain  in- 
terference-free reception.  To  radio  listeners 
and  television  viewers,  this  means  the  recep- 
tion of  distorted  and  garbled  signals,  or  flut- 
tering Images,  of  a  technical  quality  less  than 
that  possible  when  Interference  Is  under  ef- 
fective control.  To  those  who  use  radio  for 
Industrial  communications  purposes,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  excessive  radiation 
means  increased  disruption  of  communica- 
tions services.  In  the  really  vital  areas 
where  radio  Is  used  for  safety  ptirposes,  such 
as  In  air  navigation  control,  this  radiation 
problem  becomes  most  acute.  Here.  It  poses 
a  genuine  threat  to  safety  of  life.  And  final- 
ly to  those  users  of  radio  whose  operations 
must  be  conducted  under  conditions  of  rela- 
tively low  background  Interference  (such  as 
the  Commission's  radio  monitoring  activi- 
ties, the  operation  of  military  communica- 
tions systems,  or  radio  astronomy  observa- 
tions), high  levels  of  excessive  radiation 
constantly  force  such  users  to  seek  out  new 
areas  of  low  interference  or  to  require  that 
all  devices  used  in  a  given  area  (such  as  a 
military  post)  be  properly  suppressed  against 
radiation  before  use.  Both  of  these  latter- 
mentioned  alternatives  impose  additional 
costs  of  operation  on  the  Government  itself. 

In  our  view,  the  only  lasting  solution  to 
these  Interference  problems  is  to  require 
that  before  a  device  capable  of  causing  inter- 
ference leaves  the  manufacturer,  it  be  prop- 
erly designed  so  as  to  limit  its  radiation  to 
acceptable  values.  Under  the  present  scheme 
of  the  Communications  Act,  compliance  by 
manufacturers  with  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions Is  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis.  Of 
course,  many  manufacturers  have  volun- 
tarily complied  with  our  radiation  require- 
ments. But  at  the  same  time,  many  others 
have  refused  to  do  so.  citing  in  Justification 
of  such  refusal  our  lack  of  legal  authority 
to  control  the  manufacture  of  such  devices 
under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  Quite  often,  this  refusal 
stems  from  the  fact  that  compliance  would 
require   additional   manufacturing   costs. 

Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  this  refusal  to 
comply  with  our  radiation  requirements  are 
clear.  In  terms  of  fair  competition  between 
manufacturers.  It  penalizes  the  responsible 
manufacturer  who  wishes  to  hold  down 
excessive  radiation  by  placing  him  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  vls-a-vls  the  marginal 
manufacturer  who  prefers  to  Ignore  our 
rules.  In  terms  of  the  consumer,  who  gen- 
erally is  unaware  that  an  inadequately  sup- 
pressed device  will  cause  Interference  and 
who  purchases  the  device  In  good  faith,  it 
forces  on  him  the  cost  of  bringing  his  equip- 
ment into  compliance.  Obviously,  it  is  un- 
fair that  the  buying  public  should  bear  the 
brunt  and  embarrassment  of  our  enforcement 
procedure,  but  under  the  present  terms  of 
the  act,  the  Commission  has  no  alternative. 

Our  proposed  legislation  has  been  drafted 
with  a  view  to  these  problems,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  an  earlier  suggestion  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

The  proposal  consists  of  three  subsections. 
Basically,  subsection  302(a)  describes  the 
radiating   devices    which    would    be    subject 


to  our  authority  as  those  "•  •  •  which  in 
their  operation  are  capable  of  emitting  radio 
frequency  energy  by  radiation,  conduction  or 
other  means  in  sufficient  degree  to  produce 
harmful  interference  to  radio  communica- 
tions." In  the  case  of  such  devices,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  authority  to  prescribe 
rules  applicable  to  the  "manufacture.  Im- 
port, sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  such  devices" 
and  would  prescribe  the  permissible  degree 
of  emission  of  radio  frequency  energy  of  such 
devices.  Subsection  302(b)  prohibits  the 
use.  Import,  shipment,  manufacture,  sale,  or 
offering  for  sale  of  devices  which  fall  to  com- 
ply with  radiation  limits  duly  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  under  the  authority  of 
section  302.  Subsection  302(c)  sets  out  three 
exceptions.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
not  apply  to  (a)  carriers  transporting  Inter- 
fering devices  without  trading  in  them,  (b) 
the  manufacture  of  devices  which  are  In- 
tended solely  for  export,  or  (c)  devices  which 
are  used  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  any 
agency  thereof. 

Several  observations  regarding  this  pro- 
posal are  In  order.  Perhaps  most  important 
of  these  Is  that  while  this  legislation  may 
at  first  seem  novel,  the  United  States  Is  per- 
haps the  only  major  Industrial  nation  in  the 
world  which  does  not  approach  the  Interfer- 
ence problem  by  prescribing  permissible 
radiation  limits  at  the  manufacturing  level. 
Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  progressive 
abandonment  by  other  countries  of  the  "user 
regulation"  approach  still  followed  under 
the  Communications  Act,  In  favor  of  con- 
trolling Interference  by  requiring  that  radia- 
tion be  held  to  sicceptable  limits  before 
equipment  Is  put  In  the  hands  of  consumers. 

This  latter  approach,  which  Is  reflected  in 
our  proposed  legfislatlon,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend It.  It  constitutes  a  direct  approach 
to  Interference  control,  thus  meeting  the 
problem  at  its  source  by  the  application  of 
preventive  techniques.  Further,  It  recog- 
nizes that  from  every  viewpoint,  the  ideal 
time  to  prevent  excessive  radiation  Is  before 
radiating  equipment  Is  sold.  By  so  doing, 
it  will  bring  substantial  benefits  to  both  the 
Government  and  the  public. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Commission, 
rulemaking  authority  to  prescribe  permissi- 
ble radiation  limits  at  the  time  of  manu- 
facture will  go  far  toward  reducing  the  en- 
forcement problems  the  Commission  pres- 
ently faces.  It  will  avoid  the  piecemeal, 
"after-the-fact"  approach  the  Commission 
must  now  follow  In  order  to  apprehend  the 
users  of  equipment  which  causes  harmful  In- 
terference. Of  course,  this  enforcement 
problem  varies  with  the  type  of  equip- 
ment Involved.  Where  relatively  few  units 
of  a  large  piece  of  equipment,  such  as  multl- 
kilowatt  industrial  heaters,  have  been  sold, 
tracing  the  owners  of  this  equipment  is  not 
too  difficult.  But  when  a  large  number  of 
radiating  devices,  such  as  garage  door  open- 
ers, tojrs,  or  Improperly  designed  radio  or  tele- 
vision receivers,  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  the  enforcement  prob- 
lem becomes  exceedingly  difficult,  If  not  In- 
deed Impossible.  In  the  calendar  year  1962. 
for  example,  approximately  178,000  man- 
hours  were  devoted  to  tracing  and  eliminat- 
ing interference.  This  flgtu-e  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  large  number  of  interfer- 
ence problems  which  are  never  brought  to 
the  Commission's  attention.  Thus,  granting 
the  Commission  authority  to  approve  ra- 
diating equipment  before  it  is  sold  would, 
by  reducing  our  enforcement  problem,  permit 
more  effective  utilization  of  our  manpower 
resources  than  Is  now  possible. 

A  further  benefit  to  the  Government  from 
a  general  reduction  of  levels  of  excessive  ra- 
diation (the  "radiation  smog"  over  metro- 
politan areas  earlier  referred  to)  Is  that  Gov- 
ernment radio  services  whose  operations  must 
be  conducted  in  areas  of  relatively  low  radia- 
tion llmlto  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  re- 


lieved of  the  need  for  relocating  to  escape 
high  radiation  areas.  The  need  for  the 
Commission  to  relocate  Its  monitoring  in- 
stallations as  increasing  urbanization  brings 
about  higher  levels  of  radiation  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  is  also  our  understand- 
ing that  the  interference  problem  has  be- 
come so  acute  in  areas  of  military  installa- 
tions that  military  purchase  specifications 
for  radiating  devices  now  are  written  to  re- 
quire that  such  devices  be  suppressed  cm* 
otherwise  designed  to  prevent  interference. 
Finally,  from  the  Government's  viewpoint, 
the  Government,  as  well  as  the  public,  would 
be  benefited  by  enactment  of  this  legislation 
through  the  additional  protection  against 
interference  which  would  be  afforded  to  those 
services,  such  as  air  navigation  control,  where 
the  safety  of  life  depends  on  purity  of 
reception. 

The  public  would  also  benefit  from  this 
legislation  because  a  reduction  In  the  present 
levels  of  excessive  radiation  would  permit 
reception  of  a  better  quality  than  Is  now 
possible.  Here  it  might  be  noted  that  the 
public  has  become  so  accustomed  to  a  de- 
graded quality  of  service  under  present  con- 
ditions that  unless  radio  reception  Is  serious- 
ly Interfered  with,  the  public  will  not  com- 
plain. The  public  would  also  gain  reassur- 
ance that,  except  perhaps  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  equipment  It  bought 
would  not  need  further  modification  as  a 
condition  to  Its  legal  operation. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  additional  costs  to  manufacturers 
which  might  be  necessary  under  this  legis- 
lation. We  recognize,  of  course,  that  proper- 
ly designed  equipment  costs  more  than  im- 
properly designed  equipment.  But.  gen- 
erally speaking,  In  most  Instances,  the  addi- 
tional costs  to  manufacturers  stemming  from 
this  legislation  would  be  small.  Even  row, 
when  the  Commission  orders  a  user  to  shield 
or  otherwise  adjust  his  equipment  to  pre- 
vent excessive  radiation,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished at  relatively  low  cost.  If  this  were 
done  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  costs  could 
further  be  minimized  by  the  economies  pos- 
sible under  proper  design  and  mass  produc- 
tion   techniques. 

But,  In  any  event,  the  consumer  must 
now  pay  the  cost  of  eliminating  excessive 
radiation,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  administra- 
tive proceedings  brought  against  him. 
In  light  of  this,  we  think  it  preferable  that 
members  of  the  public  who  buy  devices  that 
may  radiate  should  have  assurance  that  such 
devices  are  properly  designed  at  the  time 
of  manufacture,  rather  than  having  pur- 
chasers discover  noncompliance  with  our 
radiation  requirements  after  the  sale.  By 
requiring  that  all  manufacturers  hold  radia- 
tion down  to  acceptable  limits,  not  only  does 
the  public  gain  this  warranty  that  equip- 
ment purchased  is  fit  for  legal  operation,  but 
those  manufacturers  who  now  voluntarily 
comply  with  our  radiation  rules  would  be 
relieved  of  the  competitive  disadvantages 
they  now  operate  under. 

Several  remaining  aspects  of  our  proposal 
deserve  mention.  First.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  new  section  is  not  Intended  to  sup- 
plant our  authority  under  section  301.  but 
rather,  to  supplement  it.  WhUe  the  new 
section  will  go  far  to  reducing  levels  of  ex- 
cessive radiation,  there  will  be  Instances 
where  properly  designed  equipment  is  im- 
properly used,  thus  calling  for  application  of 
section  301. 

Further,  implementation  of  our  authority 
would  necessarily  be  on  a  gradual  basis.  Be- 
fore promulgating  new  standards,  the  Com- 
mission would  give  public  notice  of  rule- 
making proceedings,  and  any  person  or  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  affected  by  a  particular 
set  of  regulations  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity in  subsequent  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings to  comment  on  the  jx-opoeed  regulations. 
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Thus,  the  Commission  would  be  In  a  position 
to  aseess  the  Impact  of  Its  proposed  regula- 
tions on  those  affected,  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, could  minimize  the  effect  of  new  stand- 
ards on  the  industry.  In  short,  If  the  Com- 
mission obtains  this  legislation,  it  would  pro- 
ceed to  Implement  It  gradually,  and  only 
after  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  problems 
Involved. 

Finally,  there  are  the  three  exceptions  to 
this  proposed  legislation  contained  In  pro- 
posed subsection  302(c).  The  first  ex- 
ception is  designed  to  exempt  carriers 
which  merely  transport  Interfering  devices 
without  trading  in  them.  The  second  ex- 
ception relates  to  the  manufacture,  sale.  etc.. 
of  devices  which  are  intended  solely  for  ex- 
port. Even  though  a  device  might  Interfere 
with  radio  reception  under  the  standards  to 
be  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  legislation, 
its  use  In  some  other  country  may  still  be 
lawful.  By  permitting  the  export  of  devices 
to  such  foreign  countries,  American  manu- 
facturers wiU  not  be  placed  under  any  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  The  final  exception 
Involves  the  use  of  electronic  devices  by 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Under  section  305  of  the  Communications 
Act,  the  Commission  does  not  have  regula- 
tory Jurisdiction  over  stations  owned  and 
op>erated  by  the  United  States.  This  same 
theory  is  carried  forward  into  the  final  ex- 
ception of  proposed  subsection  302(c),  in 
order  to  avoid  any  Jurisdictional  confusion 
which  might  arise  under  the  new  legislation. 
In  many  respects,  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, In  terms  of  procurement,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  electronic  devices,  security  con- 
siderations, etc.,  are  unique.  Beyond  this, 
the  Government  agencies  are  fully  aware  of 
the  need  for  suppressing  objectionable  inter- 
ference, and  in  many  cases,  the  standards 
adopted  by  individual  agencies  are  more 
stringent  than  those  which  the  Commission 
would  Impose.  In  light  of  these  considera- 
tions, it  was  considered  desirable  to  except 
from  the  operation  of  this  legislation  devices 
vised  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  Its  agencies, 
leaving  it  to  the  agencies  to  cooperate 
through  the  ofBces  of  the  Interdepartment 
Radio  Advisory  Committee  to  achieve  accept- 
able levels  of  radiation. 

In  conclusion,  the  direct  approach  to  con- 
trol of  Interference  inherent  in  our  pro- 
posal is,  we  think,  the  most  logical  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  excessive  radiation, 
problems  which  become  increasingly  acute 
with  the  ever-expanding  use  of  radio.  What 
the  Conmilsslon  seeks  here  is  a  more  rational 
scheme  of  regulation  which  will  be  possible 
by  shifting  the  emphasis  from  the  present 
cumbersome  technique  of  "user  regulation" 
to  the  preventive  techniques  of  dealing  with 
interference  control  at  the  source  of  the 
apparatus.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
reducing  spectrum  pollution  far  outweigh 
any  Inconvenience  to  those  manufacturers 
who  now  place  inadequately  designed  de- 
vices on  the  market,  on  the  assumption  that 
If  such  devices  c&use  harmful  Interference 
to  radio  reception,  the  buyer  can  undertake 
the  necessary  equipment  modifications. 


RESTRICTION  OF  A  CERTAIN  AREA 
IN  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
FOR    DEFENSE    PURPOSES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  bj 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref 
erence,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  restric 
tion  of  a  certain  area  in  the  Outer  Con 
tinental  Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  anc 
for  other  purposes — Matagorda  Watei 
Range. 

This  measure  was  drafted  and  recom 
mended  by  the  Depai-tment  of  the  Air 
Force.     I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr 
President,  that  the  text  of  the  execu4 
tive    communication    transmitting    th< 


proposed  legislation,  the  text  of  the  bill, 
and  a  fact  sheet  on  the  matter  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  executive  communica- 
tion, and  fact  sheet  will  be  printed  in  the 

The  bill  (S.  2685)  to  provide  for  the 
restriction  of  a  certain  area  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  defense  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes — Matagorda 
water  range — introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, by  request,  was  received,  resid  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  so 
much  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  is 
within  the  area  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  is  hereby  restricted  from  the  operation 
of  the  mineral  leasing  provisions  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462), 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  period  of  three  years  with  an  op- 
tion to  renew  the  restriction  for  an  additional 
period  of  three  years  upon  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  The  restriction  made 
by  this  subsection  may  be  terminated,  as  to 
any  or  all  of  the  area  described  In  section  2 
of  this  Act,  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  prohibit  applica- 
tions, under  laws  and  regulations  then  exist- 
ing, for  further  restrictions  at  the  time  of 
termination  or  expiration  of  the  restriction 
made  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  right  to  enter  the  area  restricted 
by  this  Act  and  to  use  it  for  the  defense  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  application  for  restric- 
tion becomes  effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)  This  Act  does  not  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  section 
11  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(67  Stat.  469) ,  except  that  the  authority  may 
be  exercised  within  the  area  restricted  by 
this  Act  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  restricted  by  this  Act  is 
so  much  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  Is 
embraced  In  an  area  described  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  a  point  28  degrees  10  minutes 
00  seconds  north,  94  degrees  45  minutes  00 
seconds  west;  thence  east  to  28  degrees  10 
minutes  00  seconds  north,  94  degrees  14  min- 
utes 00  seconds  west;  thence  south  southeast 
to  27  degrees  22  minutes  00  seconds  north,  93 
degrees  26  minutes  00  seconds  west;  thence 
southwesterly  to  26  degrees  00  minutes  00 
seconds  north.  95  degrees  05  minutes  00  sec- 
onds west;  thence  north  northeasterly  to 
point  of  beginning,  being  28  degrees  10  min- 
utes 00  seconds  north.  94  degrees  45  minutes 
00  seconds  west,  containing  3.874,291  acres, 
more  or  less. 

The  executive  communication  and 
fact  sheet  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  are 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  B.C..  March  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hatden:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
provide  for  the  restriction  of  a  certain  area 
in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  defense 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes  (Matagorda 
water  range) ." 

This  proposal  is  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-337  and  Is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  legislative  program 


for  the  88th  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  propo- 
sal for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  been 
designated  as  the  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  this  legislation. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PTTRPOSE    or    the    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  restrict  the  utilization  of  certain  sub- 
merged land,  described  In  the  attached  draft, 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  coast 
of  Texas,  and  to  restrict  the  operation  of 
mineral  leasing  laws  therein.  A  letter  of 
intent  to  restrict  the  utilization  of  the  sub- 
merged land  area  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Installation  involved  is  the  Mata- 
gorda water  range  consisting  of  3,874,291 
acres  of  airspace,  water,  and  submerged  land 
which  is  used  by  Strategic  Air  Command 
B-58,  B-52,  and  B-47  combat  aircrews  for 
operational  readiness  Inspections  and  day- 
to-day  aerial  gunnery  training.  Aircrews 
from  numerous  bombardment  wings  located 
in  the  South-Central  United  States  require 
this  range  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  sup- 
port of  live  firing  training  and  testing  to 
maintain  combat  proficiency. 

COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

The  area  Involved  replaces  the  old  Mata- 
gorda water  range  and  there  will  be  no 
change  in  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ations. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Charles, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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Proposed    Restriction    of    Submerged   Land 
OF   THE   Matagorda   Water   Range 

1.  Name  of — 

(a)  Requesting  agency:  Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 

(b)  Using  agency:  Strategic  Air  Command. 

2.  Location  and  description  of  area  In- 
volved- This  submerged  land  lies  65  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Texas  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
approximately  120  mUes  southeast  of 
Houston. 

(a)  Gross  land  and  water  areas:  3.874.291 
acres  of  submerged  land.  (Approximately 
526.657  acres  lie  within  the  100-fathom 
curve.) 

(b)  Net  land  and  water  areas:   Same  as 

3(a). 

4.  Purpose  of  withdrawal,  reservation,  or 

restriction : 

(a)  Type  of  action  and  use  contemplated: 
( 1 )  This  overwater  range  is  essential  to  the 
using  agency  for  aerial  gunnery  training  and 
operational  readiness  inspection  and  simu- 
lated combat  profile  missions  for  B-58,  B-52, 
and  B-47  combat  crews  from  the  South  Cen- 
tral United  States.  In  addition  to  the  aerial 
training  conducted  by  SAC  bomber  crews, 
the  Houston  GCI  Center,  while  assisting  in 
controlling  aircraft  using  the  range  accom- 
plishes realistic  training  in  the  identification 
and  vectoring  of  high-performance  aircraft. 

5.  Statement  of  contamination  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  withdrawal,  reservation,  or 
restriction:  None. 

6.  Period  of  use:  6  years. 

7.  Whether,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  the 
proposed  use  wUl  affect  continuing  full  op- 
eration of  the  public  land  laws  and  Federal 
regulations  relating  to: 

(a)   Mineral  resources: 

(1)  The  use  of  this  range  will  prohibit 
exploitation  of  mineral  resources.  This  range 
replaces  the  old  Matagorda  Air  Force  Range 
located  3  leagues  off  the  coast  of  Texas. 
The  old  range  area  Is  now  available  for 
mineral  exploitation. 


(b)  Timber  and  other  material  resources: 
Not  applicable. 

(c)  Grazing  resources:   Not  applicable. 

(d)  Pish  and  wildlife  resources:  Not  af- 
fected. 

(e)  Water  resources :  Not  applicable. 

(f)  Scenic,  wilderness,  and  recreation  and 
other  values:  Fishing  Is  not  limited  by  this 
legislation. 

8.  Effect  of  withdrawal,  reservation,  or  re- 
striction of  SUte  water  rights:  Not  appli- 
cable. 


PROHIBITION  OP  HARD  LIQUOR 
ADVERTISING  ON  RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  23.  1961,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  .  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications, wrote  to  the  Honorable  Le- 
roy  Collins,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters,  concerning  the 
recurrent  rumors  relating  to  the  plans  of 
certain  large  distilling  companies  to  use 
broadcast  facilities  to  advertise  liquor. 
We  reminded  him  that  our  committee 
had  held  numerous  hearings  on  this 
issue,  specifically  on  bills  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  advertising  of  liquor  on  radio 
and  television.  When  a  broadcast  in- 
dustry sDokesman  appeared  before  the 
committee,  he  urged  that  no  action  be 
taken  because  the  industry  was  capable 
of  handling  it  itself. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  type 
of  advertising  should  not  be  permitted 
and.  as  an  indication  of  its  good  faith, 
the  broadcasters  adopted  a  provision 
which  is  Included  in  their  radio  and 
television  codes,  which  states  that  the 
"advertising  of  hard  liquor  should  not 
be  accepted."  We  applauded  the  Indus- 
try for  this  approach  because  it  was  con- 
sistent with  our  view  that  self-regulation 
is  more  desirable  than  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  after  I  complete 
my  remarks,  the  August  23,  1961,  letter 
to  Governor  Collins. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Governor  Collins  re- 
plied by  stating: 

The  advertising  of  hard  liquor  is  banned 
In  unequivocal  terms  in  both  the  Radio  and 
Television  Codes  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters.  To  our  Isnowledge,  adher- 
ence by  code  subscribers  is  complete.  This 
Is  true  despite  considerable  pressure  by  some 
distillers  and  their  agents  to  breach  the  line. 

You  may  be  assured  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  continue  this  fine  record.  If  a 
breach  should  occur,  our  NAB  code  enforce- 
ment win  be  prompt  and  decisive. 

In  addition,  the  Distillers  Spirits  In- 
stitute, an  organization  representing 
many  of  the  distillers,  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee and  stated  as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Maonuson:  Your  letter  of 
August  23  to  Governor  Collins  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  regarding 
airwaves  advertising  of  distilled  spirits,  is 
certainly  a  vindication  of  the  attitude  of  this 
Institute  whose  members  have  been  opposed 
to  such  advertising  and  have  voluntarily  re- 
frained from  Its  use  for  more  than  25  years. 

No  legislation,  nor  ban,  for  that  matter, 
should  be  necessary.    Far  more  appropriate 


is  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute  Code  which 
has  never  been  breached  by  any  member. 

Your  moral  support  is  of  value  beyond 
estimate  to  persuade  norunembers  of  the  in- 
stitute that  its  rules  of  self-conduct  are 
based  on  conunonsense  that  should  be  re- 
spected by  all. 

It  appeared  that  the  actions  of  the  in- 
dustry were  successful. 

In  early  1963,  we  were  informed  that 
efforts  were  being  made  again  by  certain 
distillers  to  place  liquor  advertising  on 
radio  and  television.  At  that  time  I 
stated: 

I  would  hope  broadcasters  on  their  own 
initiative  would  see  the  great  error  in  such  a 
practice  and  would  exercise  restraint.  That 
I  was  ready  to  introduce  legislation,  to  pre- 
vent liquor  advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, in  the  event  such  a  practice  was 
Instituted. 

Last  week  in  a  front  page  story  of  the 
New  York  Times,  it  was  annoimced  that 
WQXR  would  accept  whisky  ads.  Two 
days  later  it  was  annovmced  in  the  same 
paper  that  contracts  had  been  com- 
pleted for  the  advertising  of  whisky 
that  would  bring  WQXR  $70,000. 

Governor  Collins,  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
indicated  that  he  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed.   He  stated: 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  by  reports 
that  WQXR  will  accept  hard  liquor  advertis- 
ing, and  strongly  urge  that  you  reconsider 
any  such  action.  There  is  admittedly  con- 
siderable pressure  within  the  industry  for 
similar  action,  and  therefore  your  position 
win  strongly  tend  to  undermine  mature  and 
resi>onslble  self-regulatory  action  within  the 
entire  broadcasting  Industry.  Present  long- 
standing, nationwide  jKJilcy  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  of  refusing  hard  liquor  ad- 
vertising Is  based  on  many  factors.  Ex- 
pediency should  not  be  allowed  to  override 
these  soundly  based  decisions  reached  after 
repeated  and  thoughtful  examination  by 
broadcasters  over  many  years.  The  broad- 
cast media  have  demonstrated  their  lmj>act 
In  encouraging  consumer  demand.  The  in- 
creased consumption  of  hard  liquor  by  young 
or  old  is  easily  demonstrated  to  be  damaging 
to  the  public  Interest.  It  has  been  a  sovirce 
of  great  pride  and  credit  that  our  Industry 
has  voluntarily  bypassed  profits  from  this 
t3rpe  of  advertising  in  promoting  the  public 
good.  Please  do  not  break  down  the  gates 
there  with  your  highly  respected  station. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  a  vastly  different  principle  in- 
volved between  liquor  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  that 
broadcast  over  radio  and  television.  In 
the  latter  case,  there  is  no  protection 
against  children  and  teenagers  hearing 
liquor  extolled  as  a  fit  product  for  pur- 
chase by  their  parents.  Nor  is  it  any 
answer  to  say,  as  some  may,  that  the 
liquor  industry  Is  a  legal  industry  and 
should  have  the  same  right  to  advertise 
as  any  other  American  industry. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  serious 
determination  to  break  down  this  self- 
imposed  policy  of  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry and  the  Distillers  Spirits  Institute 
of  refusing  to  advertise  hard  liquor  on 
radio  and  television.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and  I  are 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  broadcasting  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision of  advertisements  relating  to  hard 
liquor.  Hearings  will  be  scheduled  in 
the  very  near  future. 


Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  over  radio  and  television  of 
advertisements  of  distilled  spirits  for 
beverage  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2693)  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  over  radio  and  television  of 
advertisements  of  distilled  spirits  for 
beverage  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  broadcast  or  televise  by 
means  of  any  station  for  which  a  license  Is 
required  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  any  person  operating  any  such  station 
to  permit  the  broadcasting  or  televising  of, 
any  advertisement  of  distilled  spirite  for 
beverage  purposes  or  the  solicitation  of  an 
order  for  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  2.  All  radio  and  television  station  li- 
censes heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  or  con- 
tinued in  force  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  conditioned  upon  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
finds  that  any  holder  of  any  such  license 
has  willfully  violated  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  shall  have  the  same 
power  to  revoke  such  license  as  It  has  to  re- 
voke licenses  for  violation  of,  or  failure  to 
observe,  any  of  the  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  All  basic  permits  heretofore  or 
hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  conditioned 
upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds 
that  any  holder  of  any  such  permit  has  wiU- 
fuUy  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  same  power  to  re- 
voke such  permit  as  he  has  to  revoke  permits 
for  violation  of,  or  failure  to  observe,  any 
of  the  restrictions  and  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "per- 
son" Includes  an  Individual,  parnershlp,  as- 
sociation, joint-stock  company,  trust,  or  cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  knowingly  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  of  not  less  than  tlOO  nor  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

AugiLSt  23.  1961. 
Hon.  LeRot  Collins, 

President,  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Collins:  Recenty  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  recurrent  rumors  as 
well  as  stories  In  trade  publications  concern- 
ing the  plans  of  certain  large  distilling  com- 
panies to  use  broadcast  facilities  to  adver- 
tise liquor. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  we  think  this  Is 
of  grave  Importance  to  the  American  public. 
You  win  recall  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  held  numerous  hearings  with  re- 
gard to  this  issue,  specifically  the  bills  that 
would  prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor  on 
radio  and  television. 

When  the  broadcasting  Industry  spokes- 
men appeared  before  this  committee  they 
urged  that  no  action  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  legislation  because  the  industry  was 
capable  of  handling  the  situation  Itself.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  this  type  of  ad- 
vertising should  not  be  permitted  and  as  an 
indication  of  its  good  faith  adopted  provi- 
sions in  its  code  to  the  effect  that  stated 
"the  advertising  of  hard  liquor  should  not  be 

We  applauded  the  Industry  for  this  ap- 
proach because  it  was  consistent  with  our 
view  that  self  regulation  Is  more  desirable 
than  legislation. 

We  were  therefore,  surprised  and  amazed 
with  the  current  flock  of  stories  about  the 
attempts  to  break  down  this  hard  liquor 
barrier  by  certain  broadcasters.  In  these 
trying  times  with  criticism  of  the  broadcast 
industry  mounting— particularly  in  the  pro- 
gramlng  field— It  would  be  foolhardy  to  per- 
mit the  provision  of  the  broadcasting  code 
regarding  hard  liquor  advertising  to  become 
meaningless. 

We  would  appreciate  a  reply  from  you  as  to 
what  steps  the  Industry  has  taken  to  live  up 
to  the  code  and  to  indicate  whether  there  Is 
any  substance  to  the  stories  on  this  Issue. 
We  think  we  should  point  out  at  this  time 
that  we  stand  ready  to  move  ahead  with 
appropriate  legislation  In  the  event  self 
regulation  proves  to  be  ineffective.  Also 
that  we  propose  to  call  upon  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  take  into 
consideration  the  type  and  kind  of  advertis- 
ing broadcast  by  a  licensee  when  It  considers 
that  license  for  renewal. 

No  one.  we  are  sure,  will  disagree  that  the 
public  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity 
is  not  being  served  by  the  broadcasting  and 
televising  of  liquor  advertising  into  the 
American  home.  While  we  are  aware  thai 
broadcast  licensees  are  all  anxiously  looking 
for  new  sources  of  revenue,  we  never  be- 
lieved that  they  would  be  so  lacking  in  theli 
sense  of  public  responsibility  as  to  even  con- 
sider  the  broadcast  of  liquor  advertising. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wasren  G.  Magntjson, 

Chairman 

John  O.  Pastors, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Communl 
cations. 
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PROHIBrnON  OF  BEEF  IMPORTS  O 
THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  durini; 
the  debate  on  the  beef  import  problem,  i 
was  pointed  out  that  reports  had  bee^ 
received  that  some  imported  meats  had 
been  used  in  our  school  lunch  program 
In  the  Friday,  March  6.  issue  of  th> 
Sioux  City  Journal,  a  story  states  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man sought  to  put  a  stop  to  what  he  call|B 
rumors  that  his  Department  is  buying 
imported  meat  for  the  school  lunch  proj 
gram  and  for  donation  to  needy  perso 
The  article  states: 

The  E>epartment  did  not  rule  out  the  _ 
siblUty  that  some  meats  bought  by  State  and 
local  procurement  officials  from  local  mef- 
chanto  for  the  school  lunch  program  may  l)e 
foreign  In  origin.  He  said  that  these  officials 
buy  about  80  percent  of  the  food  that  goto 
Into  the  program,  using  funds  allotted  then 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  funds  con- 


tributed by  Stete  and  local  groups  and 
schoolchildren  to  help  finance  the  program. 
The  statement  said,  however,  these  officials 
have  been  strongly  urged  to  limit  purchases 
of  domestically  produced  foods. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  some  State 
and  local  goverrunents  might  be  inclined 
to  follow  the  urgings  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
make  sure  that  they  have  to  in  order  to 
obtain  Federal  funds. 

While  it  is  Secretary  Freeman's  policy 
not  to  permit  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  foreign  imports  to 
be  used  as  food  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  cover 
that  situation. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  purchasing 
"any  meat,  poultry,  or  fish,  or  any  prod- 
uct thereof,  imported  into  the  United 
States"  to  be  used  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2694)  to  prevent  schools 
participating  in  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram imder  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  from  serving  lunches  containing  any 
meat,  poultry,  or  fish,  or  any  product 
thereof,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1755),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "No  funds  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  direct  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  foods  shall  be 
used  by  him  to  purchase  any  meat,  poultry, 
or  fish,  or  any  product  thereof.  Imported  into 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1758).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
Impose  such  conditions  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  schools  participating  in 
the  school-lunch  program  under  this  Act  do 
not  serve  lunches  consisting  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  any  meat,  poultry,  or  fish,  or  product 
thereof,  imported  Into  the  United  Stetes." 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FIRST  INAUGURATION  AND  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  CONGRESS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  of  this  year  we  will  commemorate 
the  175th  anniversary  of  three  historic 
events:  The  first  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Representative  on  April  1,  1789;  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  April  6. 
1789;  and  the  first  Presidential  inaugu- 
ration on  April  30, 1789.  New  York  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
events  occurred  in  New  York  City. 
Their  significance  should  not  go  un- 
noticed on  this  important  anniversary 
date. 


For  175  years  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  functioned  without 
disruption  and  we  are  now  the  oldest 
Republic  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
The  very  life  of  our  Nation  has  been 
challenged  on  many  occasions.  But  we 
have  grown  and  prospered  in  spite  of 
perilous  foreign  wars,  a  civil  war,  and  a 
catalog  of  other  difficulties  which  have 
"tried  men's  souls."  Our  people  have 
overcome  every  challenge.  Our  system 
of  government,  for  all  its  imperfections, 
has  proven  the  most  effective  and  dura- 
ble yet  devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  The 
genius,  understanding,  imagination,  and 
wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers  have 
sustained  us  in  every  crisis  and  allowed 
us  to  grow  to  preeminence  in  the  free 

world. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  House  and 
Senate  were  scheduled  to  assemble  on 
March  4.  1789.  But  when  March  4  ar- 
rived neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House 
could  muster  a  quorum — only  8  Senators 
appeared,  and  in  the  House  13  Members 
were  present.  There  were  some  who  im- 
mediately despaired  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  Appeals  were  made  urging  ab- 
sent Members  to  attend  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. The  two  Chambers  meanwhile 
met  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day. 
unable  to  transact  any  business.  A  dis- 
couraged Congressman  Fisher  Aims 
wrote: 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  languor 
of  the  old  confederation  Is  transfused  Into 
the  Members  of  the  new  Congress.  The  pub- 
lic will  forget  the  Government  before  it  is 
born. 

How  wrong  he  was.  On  April  1.  the 
House  and  on  April  6,  the  Senate, 
coimted  a  quorum  of  Members  present. 
Congress  could  begin  to  transact  its  busi- 
ness and  what  followed  was  one  of  the 
most  productive  sessions  in  our  Nation's 
history  as  the  new  Government  was 
launched. 

On  April  6. 1789.  the  Senate  and  House 
met  in  joint  session  for  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  designating  George 
Washington  and  John  Adams  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Washington  and  Adams  were 
formally  notified  and  on  April  30,  1789. 
our  first  President  was  sworn  into  office 
on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall  in  New 
York  City. 

The  pomp  and  ceremony  of  that  day 
began  with  the  discharge  of  artillery  at 
Fort  George.  Church  bells  rang  joy- 
ously beginning  at  9  o'clock.  At  12 
o'clock  the  military  marched  to  the 
Presidential  House  on  Cherry  Street, 
followed  by  a  congressional  delegation 
and  heads  of  the  chief  Goverrmient  de- 
partments. Half  an  hour  later  the  pro- 
cession made  its  way  to  Federal  Hall,  the 
President-elect  riding  in  a  four-horse- 
drawn  state  coach. 

Upon  his  arrival,  a  joint  congressional 
committee  received  the  President.  The 
Father  of  our  Country  was  ushered  to 
the  open  gallery  in  front  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  overlooking  Broad  Street. 
The  gathering  of  grateful  citizens  which 
had  assembled  at  the  Federal  Hall 
shouted  hosannas  and  other  expressions 
of  gratitude  when  the  President  ap- 
peared. Washington  then  advanced  to 
the  balcony,  and  there,  the  oath  of  office 
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was  administered.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  swearing  in.  guns  and  carmons 
erupted  with  a  tribute  to  the  first  Presi- 
dent. The  enthusiastic  crowds  in  the 
streets  renewed  their  jubilant  cheering. 

Just  imagine  the  joy  of  the  people  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  dream  of 
freedom  and  union,  which  caused  the 
blood  of  patriots  to  flow  at  Concord  and 
Valley  Forge  had  become  a  reality.  The 
difficulties  that  had  beseiged  the  Col- 
onies during  the  period  of  the  Article  of 
Confederation  had  been  overcome.  A 
new  nation  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  had  come  to  life — a 
nation  which  in  175  years  has  showered 
more  of  the  blessings  of  life  and  liberty 
on  more  people  than  all  the  other  na- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  world — a  na- 
tion which  is  always  striving  for  new 
heights  of  achievement  in  service  to 
mankind. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  give  formal  recognition  to 
these  historic  events  and  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  joint  resolution  would  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  commemoration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  first  meetings 
of  the  Congress  and  inauguration  of  the 
President  and  invite  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  month  of 
April  as  America's  Founding  Month.  In 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs],  I  introduce  this  joint  resolution 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred 
and  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  165)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Amer- 
ica's Founding  Month"  in  observance  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  first  Presidential  inau- 
guration, introduced  by  Mr.  Keating  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  first  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  First  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  held  in  New  York  City. 
New  York,  on  April  1.  1789;  and 

Whereas  the  first  meeting  of  the  Senate 
In  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States 
took  place  in  New  York  City,  New  York,  on 
April  6,  1789;  and 

Whereas  the  first  United  States  Presiden- 
tial Inauguration  was  held  In  New  York  City, 
New  York,  on  April  30,  1789;  and 

Whereas  these  events  witnessed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  most  durable  and  effective  system 
of  representative  government  ever  devised  by 
the  mind  of  man:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  April  of 
each  year  to  conunemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  meetings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  and  the  first 
Presidential  inauguration,  and  Inviting  the 


people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  and 
celebrate  "America's  Pounding  Month"  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CENTRAL 
ARIZONA  PROJECT,  S.  1658 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  our  Sul)committee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  has  scheduled  a 
public  hearing,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  on 
April  9  and  10.  on  S.  1658,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Central  Arizona  project.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  also  requesting  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  present 
testimony  on  the  proposed  Southwest 
water  plan. 


THE  143D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREEK 
WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE— DEATH 
OF  KING  PAUL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  observance  today  by  the  people  of 
Greece  and  by  persons  of  Greek  descent 
all  over  the  world  of  the  143d  anniver- 
sary of  their  War  of  Independence  has 
been  saddened  by  the  death  of  Kling  Paul 
on  March  6.  Kling  Paul  reigned  with  ex- 
emplary courage  and  strength  over  his 
nation  during  the  difficult  war  years  and 
postwar  years.  His  leadership  helped  his 
people  to  overcome  the  many  adversities 
caused  them  by  the  war.  and  to  remain 
steadfast  against  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist expansion  into  the  vital  Mediter- 
ranean area. 

Just  as  a  study  of  modem  history  re- 
veals that  in  recent  years,  the  Greeks 
have  made  many  contributions  to  world 
progress,  a  study  of  ancient  history  shows 
the  importance  of  the  contributions  and 
achievements  of  the  Greeks  of  2.000  years 
ago.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
the  rule  of  law,  and  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  democ- 
racy, are  indebted  to  the  Greeks  who 
carried  on  experiments  in  democratic 
government  in  Athens  more  than  2.000 
years  ago.  Their  practices  provided  the 
foundation  of  the  democratic  institutions 
which  we  have  today. 

The  men  who  wrote  our  own  Constitu- 
tion and  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  many  of  the  other  great  documents 
of  American  Government  were  Influenced 
by  the  Greek  political  philosophers.  In 
addition,  much  of  our  architecture,  liter- 
ature, and  drama  stand  as  monuments  to 
the  heritage  of  the  Hellenic  culture. 

On  March  25.  1821,  the  Greeks  began 
a  6-year  battle  to  free  themselves  from 
the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Their 
struggle  to  preserve  the  freedom  won  in 
1827  has  been  bitter  and  difficult.  After 
the  country  was  liberated  by  the  British, 
in  1944,  from  Axis  occupation,  its  people 
had  to  take  up  arms  again — this  time,  to 
maintain  their  freedom  from  Communist 
penetration.  In  this  they  were  success- 
ful; and  today  Greece  stands  practically 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
an  example  of  a  valiant  people  who  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  domination  of  the 
Kremlin.  Greece  is  now  an  Important 
member  of  the  NATO  alliance  of  free  na- 
tions. 


On  this  occasion,  all  people  in  the  free 
world  pause  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
memory  of  King  Paul  and  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  advancing  the  principles  in 
which  he  believed  and  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  have  traditionally  be- 
lieved. We  extend  our  condolences  to 
the  members  of  King  Paul's  family,  and 
our  good  wishes  for  success  to  the  new 
King,  Constantine. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  today  to 
the  Greek  community  in  Massachusetts. 
Their  influence  is  widely  felt  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  and  they  have  pro- 
vided constructive  leadership  in  many 
aspects  of  our  community  life. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  majority 
leader.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  just  approved  a  joint  res- 
olution for  appropriations  of  $42  mil- 
lion to  be  paid  to  the  States,  in  order 
that  payments  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen  will  not  be  stopped. 

My  question  of  the  majority  lesuler- 
ship  is  whether  that  joint  resolution  can 
be  passed  today,  during  the  morning 
hour.  It  was  passed  yesterday  by  the 
House.  These  payments  have  stopped. 
The  F>eople  in  the  various  States — as 
many  as  72.000  of  them;  or  even  more, 
today — will  not  receive  any  more  of 
these  payments  imtll  this  appropriation 
bill  is  enacted. 

My  question  of  the  majority  leader  Is 
whether  it  would  be  possible — I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  even  though  I  am 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle — to  have  this 
joint  resolution  psissed  today,  during  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  if  there  is  no 
objection,  and  if  debate  on  the  joint  res- 
olution will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  is  about 
to  enter  the  Chamber.  I  am  confident 
there  will  be  no  debate  on  the  joint  res- 
olution. The  hearing  on  it  lasted  only 
15  minutes;  and.  In  executive  session, 
the  committee  unanimously  approved 
the  Joint  resolution,  which  was  passed 
on  yesterday  by  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
now  entered  the  Chamber;  and  I  say  to 
him  that  the  majority  leader  has  stated 
that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  have  the  Joint 
resolution  passed  today,  during  the 
morning  hour,  if  the  debate  on  the  Joint 
resolution  does  not  exceed  3  minutes.  I 
replied  that  I  was  sure  that  would  be  the 
case. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subconimittee,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  confirm  and  support  what  I 
have  said. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  may  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  while  he  was  out  of 
the  Chamber  I  commented  that  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  joint  resolution 
and  reported  it  unanimously.  The  peo- 
ple at  home  are  out  of  money,  and  they 
will  not  get  any  more  money  until  the 
joint  resolution  is  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  may  in 

turn  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  heartily  approve  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution.  The  ac- 
tion is  within  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  would  approve  seeking  an  exten- 
sion of  time  under  unanimous  consent 
to  pass  the  joint  resolution.  As  I  have 
said,  the  action  would  be  within  the 
framework  of  the  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
rely  and  lean  entirely  upon  my  recollec- 
tion of  what  occurred  at  this  morning's 
meeting  of  the  committee.  If  I  am  in 
error.  I  shall  correct  the  Record.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  cite  the  facts  accurately. 

In  the  regular  1964  appropriation  bill 
$110  million  was  appropriated.  The 
original  request  was  for  $119  million. 

That  request  was  cut  from  $119 
to  $110  million. 

In  February  we  were  told  that  the 
money  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
joint  resolution  would  run  out  about 
March  20.  That  is  precisely  what  has 
happened.  We  are  now  asked  for  an 
additional  amoiuit  of  $42  million.  I  was 
told  that  up  to  today  all  but  three  States 
had  exhausted  funds  to  pay  any  claims 
whatsoever,  and  that  by  nightfall  those 
three  States  would  have  nm  out  of 
money,  which  means  beginning  tomor- 
row. Unless  the  joint  resolution  is 
passed.  Federal  employees  and  retired 
servicemen  who  become  unemployed 
will  not  receive  any  compensation  what- 
soever. They  may  file  their  claims,  and 
the  claims  may  be  processed  up  to  the 
point  of  payment,  but  no  payment  can 
be  made  unless  we  appropriate  the 
money.  I  cannot  understand  why  any 
Senator  should  object  to  or  oppose  the 
joint  resolution.  If  the  measure  could 
come  before  the  Senate  during  the  morn- 
ing hour,  I  believe  we  would  be  living  up 
to  our  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  may  further  say  that  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
quested $119  million  for  inclusion  in  the 
regular  bill;  this  estimate  contemplated 
1.220,000  weeks  of  unemployment  for 
Federal  employees  at  an  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  of  $38.50  for  a  total  of 
$49,200,000  after  adjustments:  and  for 
the  veterans'  program  the  estimate  con- 
templated 2,063,000  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment at  an  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  of  $33.50  for  a  total  of  $71,800.- 
000  after  adjustments:  totaling  $121  mil- 
lion less  $2  million  expected  to  be  re- 
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jovered  from  prior  year  obligations.    I 
might  add  that  the  Department  had  re- 
uested  $126  million,  but  the  Bureau  of 

,e  Budget  allowed  only  $119  miUlon. 

The  House  allowed  $110  million;  the 

•epartment  appealed  for  full  restora- 

on;    the   subcommittee   approved   the 

Jouse  action,  which  approval  was  con- 

urred  in  by  the  full  committee  and  the 

enate.    The  benefits  are  paid  by  the 

tate  employment  security  agencies  as 

igents  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 

(he  funds  provided  under  this  heading 

$re  available  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  Department  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  all  but  four  States  had  ex- 

austed  funds  for  payment  to  eligibles 
of  Tuesday,  March  24.     It  is  antici- 
lated  that  all  States  will  exhaust  funds 
iuring  the  current  week. 

The  benefits  are  a  statutory  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  provided 
hi  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
tnd  no  savings  can  accrue  from  the 
Postponement  or  delay  in  making  the 
^^dditional  funds  required  available. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

nator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  must  consult  with  the 
lenator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  as 

am  in  charge  of  the  floor  at  the  mo- 

ent.  But  I  have  a  little  morning  hour 
(usiness,  and  in  the  meantime  we  can 
:onsult  with  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ore.     Does  the   Senator  from   Rhode 

land  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
•eported? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  from 

e  Committee  on  Appropriations  I  re- 
lort    favorably,    without    amendment, 

ouse  Joint  Resolution  962.  and  I  sub- 

_t  a  report  <No.  967)  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
|x)re.  The  report  will  be  received  and 
brinted.  and  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
itated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  House  Joint 
kesolution  962  making  supplemental  ap- 
bropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  for  the  Department  of 
tabor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  measure 
(which  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Ipore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 
I  The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  House  joint 
Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  962)  making  sup- 
jplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
fear  ending  June  30,  1964,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  for  other  pur- 
iposes. 

!  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

I  Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
(benefit  of  Senators  who  have  recently 
icome  into  the  Chamber,  I  wish  to  say 
jthat  I  have  made  my  opening  statement. 
jThere  is  nothing  I  can  add  at  the  pres- 
!ent  time. 

i     Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  last  December  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tried  very  hard  to  add 
to  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
then  pending  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  milk  for  schoolchildren 
in  accordance  ivith  Federal  law  and  con- 
gressional intent.  At  that  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  pointed  out  that 
the  school  milk  program  had  been  cut 
back  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  December  1.  1963.  by  2  percent 
throughout  the  country,  because  the  pro- 
gram ran  out  of  money.  Schoolchildren 
were  being  deprived  of  their  milk.  There 
was  no  reason  for  the  action,  no  econ- 
omy, none,  because  the  milk  was  being 
bought  anyway  and  put  into  storage. 
There  was  no  saving  in  the  process. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island  gave  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

what  he  called  a  "gilt-edged  guarantee." 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     That    when    the 

next    supplemental    appropriation    bill 

came  along 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  the  next  deficiency  and  supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  gave  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  gilt-edged 
guarantee  that  in  January  of  this  year 
an  appropriation  bill  would  be  before  the 
Senate  on  which  the  item  could  be  added. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  that  under- 
standing the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
deferred  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

In  January  another  appropriation  bill 
came  before  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  promptly  explained 
that,  imder  those  circumstances,  it  was 
impossible  to  add  the  item  to  the  sup- 
plemental bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  recognizes  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  in  a  quandary. 
He  must  meet  his  responsibilities.  But 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  cannot  im- 
derstand  any  justification  for  depriving 
the  schoolchildren  of  our  country  of  the 
milk  that  they  need  merely  because 
there  is  no  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
available  on  which  the  item  could  be 
added.  I  am  sure  virtually  every  Sen- 
ator on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  every 
Representative  would  agree  they  should 
have  it. 

What  in  the  world  is  wrong  with  add- 
ing the  proposed  appropriation  to  the 
joint  resolution  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  would  provide  a  supple- 
mental appropriation?  If  we  do  not  add 
it  now.  I  understand  that  another  op- 
portunity will  not  arise  until  May,  and 
the  fiscal  year  will  be  almost  over  be- 
fore the  item  can  be  added. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  only  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  in  a  quandary, 
but  also  obviously  the  Senate  Is  In  a 
dilemma. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  If  the  amendment  could 
be  added  to  the  joint  resolution  I  would 
say   "Let  us  do  It."     But  we  are  up 
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against  the  same  situation  that  existed 
last  fall. 

The  House  joint  resolution  Is  not  the 
supplemental  and  deficiency  bill  which 
is  being  bottled  up  in  the  House  for  rea- 
sons which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land cannot  understand  for  one  moment. 

Last  Saturday  I  received  a  call  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI.  He  advised  me  that  he 
had  received  a  call  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House,  who  wanted  to  know  whether, 
if  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
unemployment  compensation  deficiency 
were  reported  from  the  committee  would 
it  be  amended.  The  House  committee 
would  not  act  If  the  Senate  Intended  to 
add  any  amendments  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

I  feel  as  Indignant  as  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  The  necessary 
money  providing  for  the  school  lunch 
program  In  all  probability  ought  to  be 
in  the  Joint  resolution. 

But  today  we  are  faced  with  Instruc- 
tions that  In  effect  state.  "If  you  add 
anything  to  the  joint  resolution,  you  will 
defeat  the  joint  resolution." 

That  Is  a  decision  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  have  to  make.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  supple- 
mental and  deficiency  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  should  be  reported  from 
the  House  committee  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  should 
come  to  the  Senate  so  that  we  can  meet 
our  responsibility. 

But  we  have  an  admonition.  It  Is 
even  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  threat  that 
if  we  do  not  pass  the  Joint  resolution 
in  the  clear  crystal  form  In  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  House,  there  will  be  no 
joint  resolution.  That  Is  the  way  In 
which  we  are  shackled.  I  do  not  like  it. 
I  shall  not  stand  for  It  much  longer. 
But  If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  In- 
sists on  his  rightful  position.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  joint  resolution  will  be  killed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  any  alternative  to 
offer? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  the  next 
time  we  receive  a  call  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  effect  that  It 
will  not  pass  a  bill  or  a  joint  resolution 
If  we  proposed  to  amend  It,  our  position 
ought  to  be.  "You  do  your  job  and  we 
will  do  ours." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  then  giving  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  assurance  that 
when  the  next  appropriation  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  he  will  support  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  the  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  next  deficiency 
and  supplemental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
there  will  not  be  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  before  May. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  al- 
ways move  to  amend,  and  when  he  moves 
to  amend  to  add  the  school  lunch  pro- 


gram, he  will  be  supported  1,000  percent 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  vote 
"yea"  as  loudly  as  he  can. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
In  December  we  were  faced  with  the 
same  situation  of  this  threat  by  the 
House?  We  had  It  again  In  January,  and 
now  we  have  It  again  in  March.  Yet 
schoolchildren  are  being  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  the  milk  program  while  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Is  buying  milk 
and  putting  it  in  storage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  have  already 
said  I  agree  with  him.  He  is  right.  But 
the  situation  I  have  described  Is  what  we 
are  met  with  today.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  press  his  suggestion.  When  the 
next  bill  comes  along  I  will  suppwrt  his 
move. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  if  such  an 
amendment  as  I  have  suggested  were  ac- 
cepted, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
believes  no  unemployment  compensation 
law  would  be  adopted? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  States  will  be  out 
of  money  today. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  will  be 
109,108  persons  unable  to  get  money. 
Those  are  unemployed  people  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  veterans.  On 
Tuesday,  March  24.  all  but  four  States 
had  exhausted  the  money  available  for 
these  benefits.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
funds  of  the  remaining  States  will  be 
exhausted  on  Wednesday.  March  25. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
In  his  plea  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
passed  as  It  Is  now,  so  these  people  can 
get  their  money.  When  the  next  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  comes  up,  I 
will  join  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land In  supporting  an  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair) .  The  3  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  1  more 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  great  reluc- 
tance. I  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  feel  I  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility In  this  regard,  particularly  In  my 
State.  All  Senators  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  schoolchildren  in  their  States.  It 
is  extremely  bad  for  the  Senate  to  cave 
in  under  this  kind  of  threat  and  give  up 
Its  power  to  amend.  If  we  give  up  that 
right,  whenever  the  House  cares  to  dic- 
tate final  terms  to  the  Senate,  we  have 
no  power  whatsoever  to  protect  our  clear 
prerogative.  We  are  giving  up  any  au- 
thority in  crucial  controversies  to  amend, 
and  letting  the  House  reach  its  own  con- 
clusions. With  reluctance,  I  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  at  the  next  op- 
portunity the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  use  the  great  Influence  he  has  to 
have  such  an  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  will  do  what  I  can. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  prc^josed.  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  962) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MONTANANS  LIKE  SILVER  DOLLARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  great  raid 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  silver  dollars. 
There  Is  speculation,  with  some  reason, 
to  believe  that  the  silver  dollar  may  dis- 
appear from  the  American  scene.  This 
is  of  particular  concern  to  the  Western 
States,  particularly  to  my  home  State  of 
Montana,  where  the  silver  dollar  is  an 
everyday  medium  of  exchange.  We  are 
proud  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  lose  them.  If  the  present  trend 
continues  it  is  very  likely  that  this  will 
happen. 

In  recent  months  both  my  able  col- 
lesigue,  the  jvuiior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  I  have  con- 
ferred with  Treasury  ofiBcials  and  the 
committees  of  Congress  about  the  need 
for  minting  additional  silver  dollars  to 
discourage  speculation  and  to  keep  them 
in  circulation  where  it  is  now  the  custom. 

We  were  quite  disappointed  when  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
fused to  authorize  the  minting  of  addi- 
tional dollars.  It  Is  our  hope  that  this 
action  can  be  reversed  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  were,  however,  very  pleased 
that  President  Johnson  has  recom- 
mended this  legislation  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  this  week  endorsed 
the  issuance  of  additional  sliver  dollars 
In  his  appearance  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  use  of  silver  dollars  in  Montana 
is  of  special  importance  this  year  be- 
cause of  our  territorial  centennial  cele- 
bration. The  dollar  is  a  very  Important 
part  of  the  Montana  heritage. 

Two  million  dollars  were  shipped  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Helena  over 
the  weekend.  Yesterday  I  received  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  Nels  Tumquist  of  the 
First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
Helena  for  an  additional  $2  million  in 
silver  for  their  own  use.  A  report  from 
the  Treasury  Department  this  morning 
indicates  that  it  is  unlikely  that  their 
request  can  be  filled  since  the  supply  of 
silver  dollars  is  being  rapidly  depleted. 

As  Senators  can  see,  there  Is  a  great 
demand  for  these  sliver  dollars  in  Mon- 
tana. I  am  certain  that  if  there  Is  no 
other  State  In  the  Union  that  is  inter- 
ested in  the  silver  dollar  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  the  banlcs  of  Montana  will 
pick  up  all  available,  on  a  cash  basis, 
dollar  for  dollar. 

As  I  indicated  the  silver  dollar  is  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  my  fellow  Mon- 
tanans,  and  the  present  situation  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  comment  in 
the  mails  and  the  press.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  series 
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of  news  stories  and  editorials  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  silver  dol- 
lar situation  is  something  that  deserves 
the  immediate  and  favorable  attention 
of  the  Congress,  most  especially  in  this. 
Montana's  centennial  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  BUllngs  (Mont)  Gazette,  Mar.  10. 

1964) 

Sat  Goodby  to  the  Cartwheels 

EDrroR,  THE  Gazette: 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  cause  for  alarm 
over  the  possible  disappearance  of  the  silver 
dollar  Is  Interesting  Indeed.  Possibly  this 
type  of  public  announcement  by  such  a 
prominent  and  Influential  individual  will 
help  hasten  the  eventual  elimination  of  these 
unwanted  cartwheels.  For  years  there  has 
been  much  speculation  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  silver  dollar  would  and  will  disappear  be- 
cause of  melting  down  or  by  hoarding.  Oc- 
casional releases  of  sizable  quantities  of  un- 
circulated silver  dollars  encourages  collecting 
and  stimulates  the  Interest  of  many  to  be- 
come beginner  collectors.  Statements  such 
as  that  made  by  Mansfield  should  further 
generate  new  Interest  In  collecting  and 
hoarding  these  undeslrous  pocket-rulnlng 
monsters  of  the  coin  world. 

Mansfield  claims  the  sliver  dollar  is  part 
of  our  heritage  Lots  of  things  that  have 
come  and  gone  that  could  be  considered  In 
the  same  way,  depending  upon  public  or  in- 
dividual opinion.  Items  of  significance  that 
eventually  have  been  accepted  as  part  of  our 
heritage  are  almost  always  preserved  In  ade- 
quate quantity  so  as  not  to  be  lost  and  for- 
gotten. It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
the  Model  T  Ford  Is  considered  as  part  of  our 
heritage  by  many;  but  moet  of  us  don't  have 
one.  or  particularly  wish  for  one,  or  ask  for 
pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sponsor  a  program  for  turning 
out  a  few  thousand  new  models,  simply  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  a  few.  No.  we  go  to 
the  museum  and  look  at  the  Model  T  as  we 
desire,  or  occasionally  see  one  under  other 
uncommon  circumstances. 

My  38  years  In  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Colorado  have  not  shown  me  a  real  good  rea- 
son to  fight  for  retention  of  the  cartwheel. 
Many  friends  of  mine  feel  similarly  or  even 
more  strongly  than  I  about  getting  rid  of  the 
silver  dollar.  To  me  Its  eventual  disappear- 
ance Is  Inevitable — the  sooner  the  better. 

J.    C.    SCHILLERErr. 

FOWXLL,  Wto.  

[From   the  Billings  Gazette.  Mar.   16.    1964] 

Litter    to    the    Editor — Silver    Dollars    a 

Reminder  of  Montana's  Past 

Editor,  the  Gaztite  : 

I  could  not  help  writing  In  defense  of  the 
silver  dollar  or  cartwheel  described  as  "un- 
wanted" In  J.  C.  Schlllereff's  letter  In  the 
Gazette  of  March  10.  I  for  one.  and  I  know 
many  others  who  have  preference  for  the 
coin  over  the  frogskin  and  believe  that  It  has 
a  historical,  traditional,  and  sentimental 
place  In  the  commerce  of  our  community 
and  State. 

It  certainly  has  an  Intrinsic  worth  and 
value  not  possessed  by  the  new  Federal  Re- 
serve note  which  Is  replacing  the  sliver  cer- 
tificate, our  present  $1  bill.  The  sliver  dol- 
lar also  leaves  a  lasting,  favorable  impression 
upon  visitors  to  our  State  who  receive  them 
In  change.  They  remember  where  they  got 
them  and  many  are  kept  as  souvenirs  of 
Montana.  In  my  experience  as  head  teller 
of  one  of  o\ir  local  banks  for  5  years  I  found 
that  bank  customers  demanded  the  coins  In 
such  quantities  that  thousands  had  to  be 
ordered  each  week  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
branch  at  Helena  while  I  acciunulated  and 


shipped  the  frogskins  to  that  bank  because 
there  was  no  demand  for  them. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Mansfield  that  our 
sliver  dollar  Is  a  part  of  our  heritage,  dat- 
ing from  our  territorial  days  when  silver  and 
gold  mining  were  the  Industries  which 
formed  the  foundation  stones  of  Montana's 
statehood.  I  was  happy  to  see  Representa- 
tive Battin's  statement  that  possibilities 
are  excellent  for  the  minting  of  $75  million 
new  silver  dollars — L.  D.  Coon,  Jr.,  2308  Pine 
Street.  

[Prom  the  Dally  Mlssoullan,  Mar.  17,  1964] 

"Iron  Men"  Preferred — West  Seeks  Silver 

Dollars 

(By  John  Kamps) 

Washington. — Members  of  Congress  have 

voiced   concern    lest   the   clinking   of   silver 

dollars  be  stilled  In  the  West,  where   hard 

money  has  long  been  popular  music  In  cash 

registers  and  at  gambling  tables. 

One  mining  State  Member,  urging  the 
minting  of  150  million  sliver  dollars  said  that 
even  bank  robbers  In  the  West  prefer  "cart- 
wheels" or  "Iron  men"  to  paper  money. 

Their  testimony,  given  at  a  closed  session 
of  a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
was  made  public  Monday.  The  subcommit- 
tee was  considering  funds  for  the  Treasury 
and  other  departments. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, of  Montana,  testified,  "Recent  develop- 
ments have  given  some  cause  for  alarm  about 
the  sliver  dollar  disappearing  from  the 
American  scene." 

"The  sliver  dollar  is  a  part  of  our  heritage 
and  Its  future  use  should  be  guaranteed." 
Mansfield  said.  "There  Is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sliver. 

"Any  difference  In  the  cost  of  printing 
dollar  bills  and  minting  sliver  dollars  can 
be  set  off  by  the  extended  life  of  the  me- 
tallic dollar." 

Senator  Lee  Melcalf,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, said  he  and  Mansfield  had  Introduced 
a  bill  to  put  the  likeness  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  new  sliver  dollars. 

Since  the  Kennedy  Image  Is  being  placed 
Instead  on  50-cent  pieces,  Metcalf  proposed 
that  at  least  50  million  new  sliver  dollars 
carry  on  one  side  the  Image  of  the  eagle, 
the  Montana  centennial  emblem. 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,  pointed  out  that  Nevada,  along  with 
Montana.  Is  observing  100  years  of  statehood. 
He  suggested  that  Nevada's  centennial  also 
be  noted  by  the  minting  of  dollars. 

"Like  Montana,"  Cannon  said,  "Nevada's 
past  and  present  and  I  hope,  its  future.  Is 
and  will  be  intricately  tied  to  sliver. 

"The  use  of  sliver  dollars  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  everyday  commerce  In 
every  form  of  retail  trade.  It  Is  part  of 
our  attraction  as  a  tourist  State. 

"Sliver  dollars  are  to  the  West  what  corn 
pone  and  black-eyed  peas  are  to  the  South — 
or  what  Boston  baked  beans  are  to  Massachu- 
setts." 

Representative  Walter  S  Baring,  Demo- 
crat, of  Nevada,  said  Nevada  has  been  called 
the  sliver  State  since  Its  mines  provided 
"much  of  the  funds  necessary  to  finance  the 
Civil  War."  He  referred  also  to  the  clink  of 
silver  dollars  at  Nevada  gambling  tables: 

"We  In  Nevada  rarely  carry  paper  money. 
It  Is  all  sliver.  This  Is  true  because  we  do 
have  legalized  gambling,  and  coin  machines, 
slot  machines,  etc.,  are  very  legal  in  our 
State. 

"In  Nevada,  gambling  Is  as  legal  as  a 
butcher  shop.  It  Is  going  to  hurt  our  econ- 
omy very  much  If  you  do  not  have  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  coinage  of  sliver." 

Representative  Donald  G.  Brotzman,  Re- 
publican, of  Colorado,  to  the  subcommittee: 
"Even  a  casual  and  a  quick  trip  through 
Colorado's  once  booming  mining  areas  Is 
compelling  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  our  miners  need  help. 


"Through  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion we  can  put  honest  miners  back  to  work, 
remove  the  c-utches  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  stop  the  fiow  of  area  redevel- 
opment subsidies." 

Representative  James  F.  Battin,  Republi- 
can, of  Montana,  said  several  Montana  mer- 
chants are  anxious  to  buy  bags  of  1,000  new 
silver  dollars  during  the  centennial  year. 

He  submitted  for  the  subcommittee  record 
a  story  of  a  Montana  bank  robbery  which  he 
said  "exemplifies  the  Importance  of  silver 
dollars  In  Montana." 

The  robbers  took  $20,000  In  coins,  Battin 
said,  proving  that  "even  bank  robbers  prefer 
silver  dollars  to  the  paper  variety." 

Representative  Arnold  Olsen,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  said  sliver  dollars  are  used  widely 
In  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona.  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 

"The  economy  of  these  areas  Is  growing, 
and  they  are,  of  course,  growing  In  their  use 
of  the  sliver  dollar,"  he  said. 

Olsen  said  dollars  should  be  minted  "for 
the  convenience  of  the  public  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sliver  mining  Industry." 
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[Prom  the  Dally  Mlssoullan,  Mar.  17.  1964] 
Pile  Dlminishino 

Helena. — The  supply  of  sliver  dollars  for 
Montana  banks — and  businessmen — may  rxm 
out  within  2  or  3  months,  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  official  predicted  Monday. 

Clement  VanNlce.  managing  officer  for  the 
Helena  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
said  he  expects  to  be  unable  to  get  more  sil- 
ver dollars  from  the  UjS.  Treasury  by  that 
time. 

This  means  the  shortage  could  grow  worse 
at  the  start  of  Montana's  tourist  season,  when 
the  demand  Is  highest. 

Sliver  dollars  will  not  suddenly  vanish  from 
Montana  trade,  but  will  gradually  become 
less  common  as  banks  cannot  get  new  sup- 
plies. 

VanNlce  said  the  Montana  branch  had  a 
supply  of  silver  dollars  Monday  because  of 
a  new  shipment  last  week. 

The  First  National  Park  Bank  of  Living- 
ston was  out  of  cartwheels  Monday.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Llbby  ran  out  last 
week. 

VanNlce  confirmed  that  stories  of  the 
shortage  prompt  people  to  hoard  sliver  dol- 
lars and  thereby  make  the  shortage  more 
critical,  but  he  said  the  supply  would  de- 
crease even  without  hoarding. 

[From  the  Montana  Standard,  Mar.  18,  1964] 

QUILICO  LAXmCHES   GRASSROOTS  CAMPAIGN  FOR 

SiLvis  Dollars 

Helena.— Deputy  State  Treasurer  Jack 
QulUco  Tuesday  began  a  grassroots  campaign 
to  Impress  Congress  with  the  need  to  mint 
more  sliver  dollars. 

Qulllco  wrote  all  Montana  chambers  of 
commerce  to  ask  them  to  write  responsible 
Treasury  and  Mint  officials  and  Congressmen 
urging  support  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Eastern  Congressmen  have  resisted  efforts 
to  appropriate  $675,000  to  mint  50  million 
sliver  dollars.  The  coin  has  not  been  minted 
since  1935. 

Qulllco  said  the  plight  of  the  sliver  dol- 
lar In  Montana  Is  Indeed  precarious. 

The  deputy  treasurer  said  his  latest  Infor- 
mation from  Washington  Is  that  the  supply 
of  sliver  dollars  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  Is 
$15  million  Instead  of  the  $28  million  re- 
ported earlier. 

He  pointed  out  Montana  banks  are  down 
to  less  than  20  days'  supply  of  the  cartwheels 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Helena 
branch.  Is  unable  at  present  to  supply  all 
the  demand. 

"It  Is  deplorable  that  Montana  faces  the 
possibility  of  no  longer  having  the  sliver 
dollar  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  continuing 
what  has  been  a  century  old  western  tradi- 


tion," Qulllco  wrote.  "To  do  nothing  will 
Insure  that  we  will  lose  our  sliver  dollars." 

QulUco's  plea  for  support  went  to  presi- 
dents and  heads  of  congressional  action  and 
governmental  affairs  committees  of  chambers 
of  commerce. 

He  asked  them  to  write  to  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Eva  Adams, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint;  Representative 
Clarence  Cannon,  Democrat,  or  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; and  committee  members  Represen- 
tatives J.  Vaughn  Gary,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  John  R.  Pillion,  Republican,  of 
Delaware. 

[From    the    Kallspell    Inter    Lake,    Mar.    18, 
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Western   Congressmen  Plead  for 

Cartwheels 

(By  Elmer  W.  Lamml) 

Washington. — Westerners    accustomed    to 

the  jingle  of  sliver  dollars  In  their  pockets 

may  soon  have  to  put  up  with  the  rustle  of 

paper  Instead. 

But  they  are  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by 
the  sound  of  crisp,  crackling  dollar  bills. 
Treasury  Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon  has 
warned  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  fact,  Dillon  told  the  committee,  the 
westerners  probably  will  come  In  and  raise 
caln.  Dillon's  plea  was  revealed  In  testi- 
mony released  Monday  by  the  committee, 
whose  eastern  members  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  the  production  of  more  of  the  tradi- 
tional western  cartwheels. 

Dillon  and  Mint  Director  E^'a  Adams,  a 
Nevadan.  told  the  committee  that  the  Treas- 
ury's supply  of  silver  dollars,  not  minted 
since  1935.  had  sunk  to  $28  million.  They 
R^ked  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$675,000  to  make  50  million  more. 

They  ran  headon  Into  stiff  opposition, 
especially  from  Subcommittee  Chairman  J. 
Vaughan  Gary.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  and 
Representative  John  R.  Pillion,  Republican, 
of  New  York. 

"I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  It,"  Gary  de- 
clared. He  said  full  Committee  Chairman 
Clarence  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
who  has  been  known  to  pass  out  shiny  silver 
dollars  to  children,  also  was  opp>osed  to  the 
minting  of  more  dollars. 

Gary  and  Pillion  Insisted  the  sliver  dol- 
lars were  not  needed,  that  they  cost  too 
much  to  produce,  and  that  they  contain  too 
much  sliver — about  $1,005  at  today's  price 
of  sliver. 

They  suggested  westerners  could  get  along 
with  paper  dollars  or  with  50-cent  pieces. 

The  easterners  were  unmoved  by  Dillon's 
testimony  and  the  pleas  of  such  westerners 
as  Represehtatlve  Walter  S.  Baring,  a  Ne- 
vada Democrat,  who  said  his  State  needed 
the  sliver  dollars  for  Its  dice  tables  and  slot 
machines. 

They  also  paid  little  attention  to  Repre- 
sentative James  P.  Battin,  a  Republican, 
who  said  that  In  Montana  "Even  bank  rob- 
bers prefer  them  to  the  paper  variety."  The 
Montanan  submitted  a  news  story  describ- 
ing how  thieves  had  carted  away  $20,000  In 
silver  from  White  Sulphur  Springs  bank  but 
had  left  paper  currency  untouched. 

Montana  Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Lee  Metcalf,  both  Democrats,  asked  In  vain 
for  the  minting  of  50  mlllon  commemorative 
dollars  to  mark  the  Montana  Centennial. 

The  easterners  shrugged  off  a  contention 
by  another  Montana  Democrat.  Representa- 
tive Arnold  Olsen,  that  sliver  dollars  would 
last  for  more  than  25  years  while  pai>er  dol- 
lars wore  out  within  a  year. 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon,  a  Nevada 
Democrat,  tried  another  approach  In  trying 
to  win  over  Gary,  a  Virginian,  and  Repre- 
sentative Silvio  O.  Conte.  a  Massachusetts 
Republican. 


"It  has  occurred  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
perhaps  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  are  from  the  Bast  are  not  familiar  with 
some  of  our  western  traditions  and  follow- 
ers." Cannon  said.  "I  therefore  feel  It 
might  serve  a  useful  purpose  If  I  were  to  tell 
the  subcommittee  that  sliver  dollars  are  to 
the  West  what  corn  pone  and  black-eyed 
peas  are  to  the  South — or  what  Boston 
baked  beans  are  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

But  the  easterners,  Including  Representa- 
tive Tom  Steed,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
mained unimpressed  by  the  westerners'  ex- 
pressed need  for  the  cartwlieels. 

"I  am  afraid  any  need  that  might  be 
shown  for  silver  dollars  nUght  be  the  sort  of 
a  need  that  the  Government  might  not  t>e 
too  concerned  about,"  Steed  said. 


[From  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Mar.  19,  1964] 

COT.LECTING        SILVER        DOLLARS        MaY       TURN 

Profit,  State  Treasurer  Indicates 

Helena. — State  Treasurer  Edna  Hlnman's 
answer  to  the  sliver  dollar  shortage  is  to 
collect  them. 

Her  entire  office  staff  does  it. 

Asked  about  her  office's  approach  to  the 
Increeislng  shortage,  Mrs.  Hlnman  said  she 
and  others  who  prefer  handling  sliver  over 
paper  dollars  can  only  hope  Congress  author- 
izes the  U.S.  Treasury  to  mint  more. 

One  argument  against  minting  150  million 
more  cartwheels  Is  that  they're  worth  close 
to  their  face  value  In  metal  alone.  And  an 
Increase  In  the  price  of  sliver  would  provide 
anyone  with  a  furnace  a  profit  motive  to  melt 
them  down. 

The  Montana  treasurer's  office  does  not 
have  a  heavy  load  of  requests  for  silver  dol- 
lars because  handling  money  is  only  a  minor 
function  for  the  staff. 

Her  office  staff  Is  100  percent  collectors. 
Popularity  of  the  hobby  gained  most  of  Its 
momentum  during  the  past  year,  when  the 
national  shortage  came  Into  focus. 

Montana  bank  estimates  are  that  demand 
for  sliver  dollars  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  was 
twice  as  high  In  1963  than  any  previous  year. 

It's  not  known  how  many  sliver  dollars 
are  In  circulation  In  Montana.  But  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  branch  for  Montana 
expects  Its  supply — and  therefore  the  supply 
for  member  banks  In  the  State — cut  off 
within  3  or  4  months. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  said  Wednesday  an 
estimated  451  million  silver  dollars  are  out- 
standing and  119.1  million  In  storage. 

The  1963  order  to  the  Treasury  by  Montana 
alone  totaled  more  than  $12  million  in  silver 
dollars. 

More  about  the  collecting  by  Mrs.  Hinman 
and  staff:  It's  a  cooperative  effort.  They 
have  books  fitted  with  slots  to  receive  coins 
of  specific  mint  and  date.  And  they  make 
lists  of  coins  needed  and  all  watch  for  them. 
When  a  specific  dollar  Is  located.  It  comes 
out  and  the  collector  makes  It  up  from  his 
pocket. 

[Prom  the  Montana  Standard,  Mar.  19,  1964) 

Treasurer    Has    Answer   to   Silver   Dollar 
Shortage:  Collect  Them 

(By  Doug  Hulgen) 

Helena. — State  Treasurer  Edna  Hlnman's 
answer  to  the  sliver  dollar  shortage  is  to  col- 
lect them. 

Her  entire  office  staff  does  it. 

Asked  about  her  office's  approach  to  the 
increasing  shortage,  Mrs.  Hlnman  said  she 
and  others  who  prefer  handling  sliver  over 
paper  dollars  can  only  hope  Congress  author- 
izes the  U.S.  Treasury  to  mint  more. 

One  aa-grument  against  minting  150  million 
more  cartwheels  is  that  they're  worth  close 
to  their  face  value  in  metal  alone.  And 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  silver  would  pro- 
vide anvone  with  a  furnace  a  profit  motive 
to  melt  them  down. 


The  Montana  treasurer's  office  does  not 
have  a  heavy  load  of  requests  for  sliver  dol- 
lars because  handling  money  Is  only  a  minor 
function  for  the  staff. 

Her  office  staff  is  100  percent  collectors. 
Popularity  of  the  hobby  gained  most  of  Its 
momentum  during  the  past  year,  when  the 
national  shortage  came  Into  focus. 

Mrs.  Hlnman  Is  concerned  about  the  short- 
age because  she  personally  prefers  them  over 
paper,  which  she  considers  "insignificant. 
Currency  Is  supposed  to  really  be  something. 
Then  you  discover  It's  only  a  dollar,"  she 
says  with  great  disdain. 

Gov.  Tim  Babcock  also  Is  concerned  and 
has  written  several  Congressmen  for  their 
support.  "I've  had  several  answers  but 
they're  the  type  you  get  out  of  Washington, 
they'll  see  what  they  can  do." 

It's  not  known  how  many  sliver  dollars 
are  In  circulation  In  Montana.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  branch  for  Montana  ex- 
pects Its  supply — and  therefore  the  supply 
for  member  banks  In  the  State — cut  off  with- 
in 3  or  4  months. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  said  Wednesday  an  es- 
timated 451  million  sliver  dollars  are  out- 
standing and    119.1   million   In    storage. 

The  1963  order  to  the  Treasury  by  Mon- 
tana alone  totaled  more  than  $12  million  in 
silver  dollars. 

More  about  the  collecting  by  Mrs.  Hln- 
man and  staff:  It's  a  cooperative  effort. 
They  have  books  fitted  with  slots  to  receive 
coins  of  specific  mint  and  date.  And  they 
make  lists  of  coins  needed  and  all  watch 
for  them.  When  a  specific  dollar  is  located. 
It  comes  out  and  the  collector  makes  It  up 
from  his  pocket. 

Deputy  Treasurer  Jack  Qulllco  Is  an  old 
hand,  having  collected  for  several   years. 

Mrs.  Hlnman's  series  from  the  first  sliver 
dollars  isued  In  1878  to  1921  has  five  spaces 
unfilled.  One  missing  coin  would  be  worth 
about  $2,000  and  she  said  she  has  no  hopes 
of  ever  filling  that  particular  slot. 

[From  the  Western  News.  Mar.  19,  1964] 
Silver  Dollar  Needs  Help  Now 

An  ironic  aspect  of  Montana's  territorial 
centennial  year  is  that  1964  may  bring  the 
close  of  the  silver  dollar  era. 

Until  now  the  sliver  dollar  has  l>een  king 
in  Montana,  Nevada,  and  a  few  Isolated  re- 
gions in  the  vast  western  domain  where  the 
huge  silver  mines  almost  a  century  ago  yield- 
ed their  hoards  of  the  precloxis  metal.  Silver 
dollars  have  always  provided  these  western 
regions  with  an  atmosphere  that  the  Nation's 
paper-dollar  areas  never  knew.  A  handful 
of  silver  dollars  gave  a  fellow  a  feeling  of 
affluency  that  a  wad  of  bills  can  never  im- 
part. 

The  silver  dollar  Is  now  a  vanishing  Amer- 
ican. Our  representatives  In  Congress  have 
been  warning  us  for  several  months  that  the 
supply  is  dwindling  quickly.  No  new  dol- 
lar's have  been  minted  In  a  third  of  a  century, 
and  the  recent  sudden  Increase  in  demand 
fOT  coins  has  resulted  in  the  Treasury  re- 
leasing huge  stocks  of  the  cartwheels  It  has 
held  in  reserve  for  many  decades. 

The  Montana  Citizen,  the  State  chamber 
of  commerce  publication,  explained  the  dol- 
lar drouth : 

"Montana  banks  have  been  rationing  the 
Treasure  State's  cartwheels  for  several 
months.  Bankers  Indicate  that  there  Is 
nothing  In  sight  now  to  replenish  the  short 
supply.  Congress  has  approved  an  authori- 
zation for  minting  $50  million  of  them.  But 
if  It  does  not  follow  up  the  authorization 
with  an  actual  appropriation  of  funds  to 
the  mint,  the  dollar  drouth  won't  be  broken. 

"Silver  dollar  circulation  in  Montana  actu- 
ally has  been  higher  In  the  last  2  years  than 
In  1961.  Montanans  and  Nevadans  In  partic- 
ular have  been  making  increasing  use  of 
them. 

"A  recent  news  story  datelined  from  Reno 
said  the  days  of  this   hard  money  may  be 
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numbered.  In  mid-February.  It  added.  Miss 
Eva  Adams,  director  of  the  mint,  reported 
the  mint  had  only  $26  million  of  them  In 
storage.  Miss  Adams  Is  trying  hard  and 
arguing  her  case  before  Congress,  but  It  ap- 
parently believes  that  the  manufacture  of 
additional  silver  dollars  U  unnecessary  and 
Inadvisable. 

'•As  It  Is.  Ifs  been  almost  30  years  since 
any  new  silver  dollars  were  made. 

"The  Treasury's  problem  Is  that  not  only 
are  its  supplies  low.  Most  of  the  dollars  It 
has  cannot  be  released  because  they  are 
pledged  to  secure  sliver  certificates.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  end  of  November,  the  Treasury 
had  $35  million  In  what  are  called  standards. 
But  only  $5  million  of  these  were  not  pledged 
to  certificates. 

"As  silver  certificates  are  retired  from  cir- 
culation to  be  replaced  by  the  new  $1  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  many  of  the  remaining 
silver  dollars  will  be  available  for  release. 
But  the  Treasxiry  no  doubt  will  always  have 
to  hold  some  silver,  since  It  must  redeem 
the  sliver  certificates  If  they  are  presented 
for  such  redemption  in  Washington. 

"But.  again,  even  if  the  Treasury  could  pay 
out  all  the  dollars  now  on  hand,  they  would 
not  last  long.  The  Federal  agency  paid  out 
between  $60  and  $70  million  in  1963  alone. 

"Even  If  Montanans  can't  use  silver  dollars 
as  Nevadans  do — to  Insert  In  slot  machines — 
they  treasure  them  highly.  A  great  majority 
spurns  the  dollar  bills,  which  oldtlmers  re- 
ferred to  disparagingly  and  collectively  as  an 
'Indiana  bankroll.'  " 

Montanans — and  other  westerners — must 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  sliver  dollar.  Write  your  Senators  and 
Congressman  to  urge  that  the  new  supply  of 
dollars  be  minted  this  year  and  that  produc- 
tion be  continued  as  often  as  the  demand 
dictates. 

The  sliver  dollar  Is  a  noble  citizen  of  the 
West,  and  he  deserves  our  help  at  this  peril- 
ous stage  In  his  life. 


[From    the   BllUngs    (Mont.)    Gazette,   Mar. 
20,  1964] 

CoLLicTORs     Swarm     Tkeastjrt     in     Silver 

Dollar  Stampede 

(By  Kenneth  Schelbel) 

Washington. — Coin  collectors  and  specu- 
lators from  all  over  the  Nation  swarmed  to 
Washington  Thursday  for  what  could  be  a 
final  raid  on  the  Treasury's  dwindling  supply 
of  silver  dollars. 

I  watched  goggle-eyed  as  hundreds  moved 
through  the  "cash  room"  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, across  the  street  from  the  White  House. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Treasury  had  a  total 
of  $20  million  in  silver  dollars.  Thursday  It 
was  down  to  $16  million — and  disappearing 
fast. 

Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  well- 
dressed  and  shabby,  working  man  and  dilet- 
tante, exchanged  currency  for  bags  of  silver 
dollars  from  a  newly  opened  Treasury  vault. 

Walking  up  the  steps  to  the  Treasury, 
collectors  found  hastily  painted  signs  read- 
ing, "Sliver  dollars  In  bags  window  No.  8." 

Awaiting  their  turn  in  line  at  a  single 
window  were  collectors  carrying  an  array  of 
receptacles  to  tote  away  their  purchase. 
MDst  of  the  purchasers  were  alone — but  some 
had  "partners." 

Some  had  suitcases,  others  csu-rled  small 
brief  cases.  A  few  shopping  bags  were  In 
evidence.  There  were  some  contraptions 
resembling  saddle  bags.  Other  purchasers 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  sliver  dol- 
lars— slinging  bags  of  them  on  their 
shoulders  and  walking  out  Into  the  street. 

What  caused  the  rush  by  collectors  and 
speculators  to  grab  every  silver  dollar  In 
sight? 

Nobody  In  Washington  really  knows.  But 
one  factor  might  be  a  recent  speech  by  Eva 
Adsims,  a  Nevada  native,  Director  of  the 
Mint. 
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Miss  Adams  said  the  odds  were  "8  to  5" 
that  Congress  would  not  authorize  more  sil- 
ver dollars.  So  what  she  was  saying.  In 
effect,  was  that  existing  supplies  almost 
automatically  would  become  collectors' 
items. 

Many  collector-speculators  toted  $1,000 
bags  of  cartwheels.  The  bags  weighed  a 
hefty  60  pounds  each.  Other  buyers  were 
content  with  $100  or  $200.  And  It  was  ob- 
vious that  many  came  through  the  line 
several  times — but  they  were  limited  to 
$1,000  each  trip. 

A  reporter  was  told  that  dealers  were  buy- 
ing heavily.  In  hopes  of  finding  a  modern 
"bonanza."  One  man  In  line  was  heard  to 
say,  "One  guy  got  50,000  silver  dollars — and 
another  got  31,000."  There  was  no  way 
of  checking  this,  or  a  report  one  piarchaser 
obtained  200.000  silver  dollars.  But  the 
reports  seemed  plausible. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Baughman  of  nearby 
Alexandria,  Va.,  each  purchased  a  bag. 
Baughman  dropped  the  two  bags  of  cart- 
wheels Into  an  Army-style  handbag.  He 
found  he  couldn't  lift  It.  So  he  headed 
for  an  exit,  dragging  his  prize  along  the  floor. 
His  wife  waited  at  the  curb  In  their  car. 

One  Treasury  official,  watching  the  melee, 
commented,  "Those  dollars  are  going  Into 
the  hands  of  collectors,  and  I  don't  know 
why.  I  understand  there  are  12  million  col- 
lectors. Maybe  it's  for  profit,  or  for  a 
hobby." 

A  long  line  of  collectors  Jammed  Treasxiry 
corridors  and  the  cash  room.  For  4  hours 
there  was  an  ebb  and  flow  In  traffic.  The 
mob  spilled  out  of  the  room.  Into  the  hall- 
ways. Collectors  with  their  newly  acquired 
dollars  sprawled  Into  available  space,  using 
benches,  chairs  and  window  sills,  to  quickly 
sort  through  their  dollars.  Sorting  even 
went  on  In  washrooms. 

"We  took  the  benches  out  of  the  hall," 
a  Treasury  official  said.  "But  that  didn't 
stop  them.  We  have  to  keep  hustling  them 
out  of  the  cash  room." 

A  traffic  Jam  always  brings  "the  law."  And 
the  sliver  dollar  raid  was  no  exception. 
Burly  Treasury  guards  kept  a  nervous  eye  on 
the  foray.    They  were  on  the  unfriendly  side. 

The  new  Interest  in  U.S.  silver  dollars 
apparently  has  rocked  Western  States  where 
cartwheels  are  a  major  form  of  exchange  In 
commerce. 

So  tight  are  supplies  of  silver  dollars  that 
the  Treasury  Is  asking  Congress  for  $1,925,000 
to  mint  $150  million  new  silver  dollars. 
Backing  the  proposal  is  Montana's  delegation 
to  Congress,  Including  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field and  Lee  Metcau,  and  Representatives 
James  F.  Battin  and  Arnold  Olsen. 

The  Treasury  quit  minting  silver  dollars  In 
1935,  after  having  produced  875  million. 

The  other  day  the  Treasury  opened  a  new 
vault  of  silver  dollars  for  distribution  to 
banks  and  to  anyone  calling  at  the  Treasury. 
Some  of  the  coins  have  never  been  In  circu- 
lation. Others  In  this  vault  had  been  out  of 
circulation  for  30.  40,  or  50  years.  So  per- 
haps some  of  the  coins  have  new  value. 

For  example,  a  dollar  minted  at  Carson 
City,  Nev.,  might  be  worth  $5,  $10,  or  $100 
to  $200.  Baughman  said  an  1895  San  Fran- 
cisco minted  dollar  could  be  worth  $3,500. 

Many  of  the  collectors  appearing  In  the 
cash  room  of  the  Treasury  were  reported  from 
such  spots  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver,  and 
other  cities.  A  banker  from  Mississippi  came 
In.  Treasury  officials  noted  many  out-of- 
town  license  tags  on  cars  toting  away  dollars. 

Reminiscent  of  the  old  western  gold  rush 
days,  rumors  of  "finds"  spread  like  wildfire. 

One  collector  standing  In  line  said,  "I  heard 
one  fellow  got  a  whole  bag — a  thousand  Car- 
son Cities — yesterday.  He  sold  'em  to  a 
dealer  for  $75,000."  But  this  was  a  r\imor 
and  could  not  be  verified. 

Another  collector  showed  a  reporter  a  silver 
dollar,  bearing  a  "CC"  for  Carson  City. 
"That's  worth  $2.50,"  he  said. 


A  Treasury  official  remarked,  "Every  bus 
that  comes  to  town  brings  more  collectors. 
This  Is  sure  hitting  us  hard — right  when  we 
are  getting  out  the  new  Kennedy  half 
dollars." 

Every  day  collectors  haul  away  $500,000  to 
$600,000  In  sliver  dollars.  Some  will  carry 
them  home.  Others,  from  near  Washington, 
win  retiorn  them  to  the  Treasury  the  same 
day  they  buy  them,  after  they  have  pored 
over  them  to  determine  value.  The  coin  room 
In  the  Treasury  receives  the  dollars — which 
go  back  to  the  vaults,  for  later  distribution. 

In  euldltion  to  dlsF>en8lng  silver  dollars 
across  the  counter  in  Washington,  the  Treas- 
ury also  is  shipping  supplies  to  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Frajiclsco, 
and  Helena,  Mont.  These  are  the  only  such 
banks  getting  cartwheels. 

"What  caused  all  the  excitement,"  said  one 
Treasury  official.  "Is  opening  up  a  new  vault. 
People  thought  maybe  we  had  something 
there." 

Maybe  the  Treasury  did — ^but  If  so  It  wont 
be  there  long. 

Baughman  wels  asked  what  he  would  do 
with  the  dollars  which  he  did  not  plan  to 
keep — obviously  the  bulk  of  his  $2,000  pur- 
chase. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "111  ship  them  to  my 
cousin  in  Oklahoma.  He's  a  banker.  And  he 
can't  get  silver  dollars." 
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[From  the  Billings  Gazette,  Mar.  20.  1964] 
Billings  Bankers  Worried 

Montana  and  Nevada  Congressmen,  mint 
officials,  and  the  US.  Treasury  are  worried. 

So  are  Billings  bankers. 

The  silver  dollar  Is  vanishing.     Fast,  too. 

The  cartwheel  will  be  gone  in  60  days,  one 
Billings  banker  estimates. 

"Within  60  days,  you'll  be  getting  dollar 
bills  at  the  grocery  stores,"  he  said. 

"We're  starting  to  use  some  bills  now," 
he  said,  "and  it  won't  be  long  until  all  the 
silver  dollars  are  gone." 

"I  don't  see  any  hope  for  the  future, 
either,"  he  said.  "Only  Montana  and  Nevada 
want  the  sliver  dollars.  Not  even  our  neigh- 
boring States,  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  care 
much." 

He  forecast  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  silver  dollar  with  gloom. 

FEELS  LIKE   MONET 

"Silver  Is  much  nicer  to  handle  than  the 
old  dog-eared  paper.  It  even  feels  like 
money,"  he  said. 

His  bank  is  noticing  a  definite  decrease 
In  the  amount  of  silver  dollars  on  hand,  he 
said. 

All  the  bankers  questioned  said  their 
banks  are  having  a  hard  time  getting  the 
cartwheels. 

Collectors,  too,  are  out  of  luck  at  Billings 
banks.  At  least.  If  they  ate  known  collectors. 
So  are  Wyoming  banks  who  call  with  frantic 
messages  to  "please  send  us  some  silver." 

"We're  trying  not  to  sell  them  to  known 
collectors,"  another  banker  said.  "And  we're 
Just  doing  our  best  now  to  satisfy  our  com- 
mercial customers  and  business  firms." 

Only  one  banker  said  his  bank  "has  an 
ample  supply  right  now." 

"But  about  a  month  ago,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  couldn't  flil  our  order,"  he  said. 

Most  of  their  orders  are  being  filled  only 
partially,  most  of  the  bankers  said.  One 
man  said  "many  orders"  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  In  Helena  have  been  turned  down 
completely. 

"But  so  far,  we've  been  able  to  fill  our  or- 
ders every  day  for  business  firms  and  com- 
mercial customers,"   he  said. 

OUT  or  CARTWHEELS 

Banks  In  Wyoming,  In  the  10th  Federal 
Reserve  District,  particularly  In  the  Big  Horn 
Basin,  call  him  every  day,  he  said. 

Powell  and  Cody,  Wyo..  banks  are  com- 
pletely  out   of   silver   and    can't   get   more. 


Their  district  started  rationing  silver  about 
2  years  ago. 

Another  bank  official  said,  "we've  noticed 
a  shortage  of  sliver  from  time  to  time." 

"And  we  don't  know  from  week  to  week 
If  our  order  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
win  be  filled,"  he  said. 

"We've  supplied  some  to  Wyoming  banks 
In  the  past,"  another  banker  said,  "but  we 
aren't  even  trying  to  do  that  now" 

"We've  been  very  close  to  running  out  In 
the  past  few  weeks.  Just  trying  to  satisfy  our 
own  commercial  customers  In  our  Immediate 
community."  he  said. 

"We're  trying  not  to  sell  them  to  known 
collectors,  but  that's  where  some  of  them 
are  going.  The  collectors  get  them  anyway, 
whether  or  not  the  banks  sell  to  them,"  he 
said. 

His  bank's  standing  order  with  the  Helena 
branch  was  cut  In  half  several  weeks  ago, 
he  said. 

"That  Indicates  they  don't  have  as  many," 
he  said.  "So  what  you  read  Isn't  scare  prop- 
aganda. It's  for  real  and  I  don't  like  It  a 
bit,"  he  said. 

He  too  hopes  the  silver  dollar,  like  the 
once-famous  buffalo  of  the  Great  Plains, 
doesn't  Just  disappear. 

"The  paper  dollar  doesn't  even  seem  like 
money.  And  when  you  go  back  East,  yovir 
pocketful  of  silver  dollars  is  most  of  the 
fun  of  being  from  Montana,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  it's  hard  on  pockets,  but  at  least 
silver  seems  like  money." 


[Prom  the  Great  Falls  Trlbxme,  Mar.  20. 
1964] 

Probe  or  Bank  Robbery  at  Standstill 

Whtte  Sulphur  Springs. — Meagher  County 
Sheriff  Mike  Bergan  said  Thursday  that  In- 
vestigation of  the  February  bank  robbery 
here  Is  In  kind  of  a  standstill. 

With  the  supply  of  silver  dollars  around 
the  State  gradually  declining  toward  a  short- 
age, the  decline  at  the  First  National  Bank 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs  was  very  rapid 
over  the  weekend  of  February  22-23. 

Burglars  entered  by  a  rear  window  of  the 
bank,  drilled  open  the  safe,  and  removed 
nearly  a  ton  of  silver — mostly  silver  dollars. 

Representative  James  F.  Battin  brought 
the  robbery  to  the  attention  of  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  last  week 
when  he  submitted  a  news  story  describing 
how  the  thieves  took  $20,000  In  silver  from 
the  bank,  but  left  paper  currency  untouched. 

Adding  his  argruments  to  requests  for  the 
minting  of  new  cartwheels,  Battin  said, 
"Even  bank  robbers  prefer  them  to  the 
paper  variety." 

Bergan  said  there  were  no  leads  so  ftir 
In  the  robbery.  Although  the  some  40  sacks 
of  coins  would  have  required  a  stout  get- 
away truck,  a  new  snow  covered  all  tracks 
by  the  time  the  burglary  was  discovered. 


I  From  the  Montana  Standard,  Mar.  21,  1964] 
Answer  Is  "No"  to  Silver  Plea 

Washington. — The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  decided  Friday  it  would  be  dime- 
wise  and  dollar-foolish  to  use  the  Govern- 
ment's dwindling  silver  supply  for  $1  coins. 

The  committee  rejected  a  request  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  $650,000  to  strike 
50  million  new  silver  dollars  to  add  to  dwin- 
dling supplies. 

The  Treasury  has  only  about  $27  million  in 
silver  dollars  In  Its  vaults  and  western  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  have  urged  It  to  mint 
some  new  ones.  The  big  cartwheels  haven't 
been  minted  since  1935,  and  westerners.  In- 
cluding Nevada  gamblers,  are  afraid  their 
favorite  coins  will  vanish. 

But  the  committee  said  all  kinds  of  coins 
are  in  short  supply  and  even  with  around- 
the-clock  shifts  at  U.S.  mints,  all  denomina- 
tions are  being  rationed.  The  committee 
noted  that  there  were  no  substitutes  for  pen- 
nies,  nickels,   dimes,   quarters,   and   halves, 


while  silver  dollars  have  paper  currency 
counterparts. 

The  committee  also  said  the  amount  of 
silver  in  the  silver  dollar  already  is  worth 
slightly  more  than  a  dollar,  and  if  the  price 
of  silver  goes  up  "even  Just  a  few  cents  per 
ounce,  it  would  be  profitable  to  melt  down 
silver  dollars  for  silver  content." 

It  also  said  the  supply  of  free  silver  in  the 
Treasury,  at  the  present  rate  of  use,  would 
be  exhausted  In  7  or  8  years. 

[Prom  the  Montana  Standard,  Mar.  21,  1964] 
Montanans   Up   in   Arms 
(By  David  C.  Beeder) 
Helena. — The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee couldn't  have  caused  more  of  a  fuss 
In  Montana  Friday  If  it  had  suggested  melt- 
ing   down   copper  in   the    Capitol   dome   to 
make  ashtrays. 

What  the  committee  recommended  was  to 
stop  making  silver  dollars  and  melt  down 
existing  supplies. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  Gov.  Tim  Babcock  said 
and  Immediately  telephoned  Representative 
James  F.  Battin,  Republican,  of  Montana, 
who  was  in  Baker. 

"I  hate  the  idea,"  said  the  State  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Edna  Hinman.  "Paper  dollars  are  Just 
trash." 

Angry  cries  came  from  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
fornia where  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  in  a  letter  to 
Babcock,  expressed  "deep  concern  •  •  •  sil- 
ver is  vital." 

There  were  verbal  explosions  up-and-down 
Last  Chance  Gulch,  the  name  of  Helena's 
main  street. 

"I  don't  want  any  of  those  shinplasters," 
one  businessman  said.  "I  was  born  and 
raised  with  a  solid,  silver  dollar." 

In  a  tavern,  bartender  Don  Jenkins  said 
customers  were  unusually  restless  because  of 
the  action  In  Washington. 

"They  don't  like  It  one  bit  and  neither  do 
I,"  he  said.  "The  sliver  dollar  Is  part  of  the 
West  and  we  should  have  it." 

Meanwhile.  In  response  to  Babcock 's  call 
for  help,  Battin  was  able  to  report  that  2 
million  new  sliver  dollars  have  been  shipped 
to  Montana  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Despite  the  shipment.  It  was  feared  the 
Appropriations  Committee  action  finally  had 
put  an  end  to  the  silver  dollar  and  all  the 
king's  men  can't  save  it. 

In  addition  to  Battin,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field and  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrats, 
immediately  announced  they  would  take  ac- 
tion in  an  effort  to  save  the  silver  dollar. 
Mansfield  said  he  would  try  to  get  the  funds 
needed  to  mint  150  million  new  dollars. 

Metcalf  said  he  would  recommend  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  silver  In  the  doUfiir.  There 
now  is  enough  silver  In  a  dollar  to  make  it 
profitable  for  silversmiths  to  melt  down, 
Metcalf  said. 

"There's  more  silver  In  1  dollar  than  In 
10  dimes,  four  2-blt  pieces  or  two  4-blt 
pieces,"  Metcalf  said. 

"A  sliver  dollar  is  something  solid,"  Mans- 
field said.  "You  can  throw  it  on  a  table  or 
on  a  bar,"  Mansfield  said. 

In  Helena  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
officials  blamed  coin  collectors  for  the  sUver 
dollar  shortage. 

John  Heath,  an  assistant  cashier,  said  10 
million  sliver  dollars  were  distributed  in 
Montana  last  year  compared  with  an  av- 
erage of  6  million  in  prevloxis  years. 

"Some  of  the  banks  have  been  trying  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  collectors," 
Heath  said. 

He  said  collectors  have  been  more  in- 
terested In  silver  dollars  tham  usual  because 
of  speculation  they  never  again  will  be 
minted. 

Bob  Worchester,  an  assistant  cashier,  said 
there  have  been  reports  that  thousands  of 
silver  dollars  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
State  to  coin  dealers  in  the  East. 

"I'm  sure  some  of  this  Is  going  on,  but  all 
we  know  Is  hearsay,"  he  said. 


Two  coin  firms,  one  In  Great  Falls  and 
Bozeman,  confirmed  they  had  silver  dollars 
for  sale  in  sacks  of  1,000. 

In  Bozeman,  a  dealer  said  the  demand  iot 
sackfuls  of  1.000  silver  dollars  had  been  high 
from  out-of-state  buyers  until  the  Treasury 
in  Washington  began  dispensing  them  re- 
cently to  anyone  who  wanted  to  cart  them 
away. 

The  Great  Palls  coin  dealer  gave  some  in- 
dication of  why  collecting  sliver  dollars 
Is  popvilar. 

He  has  13  silver  dollars,  minted  in  Carson 
City,  worth  $1,450. 


[Prom   the   Great   Palls   Tribune.    Mar.   20. 

1964] 

President    Lends    Sxtppobt    to    60    Million 

Cartwheels 

Helena. — Gov.  Tim  Babcock  has  received 
support  from  President  Johnson  in  the  sil- 
ver dollar  crisis  facing  Montana. 

Johnson  noted  in  a  letter  to  Babcock 
Thursday  his  administration  has  sent  Con- 
gress a  request  for  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation to  mint  50  million  silver  dollars  In  fis- 
cal 1964.  The  Chief  Executive  said  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  request  for  fiscal  1965  sent 
to  Congress  earlier  this  year  calls  for  100 
million  silver  dollars. 

A  consolidated  hearing  on  both  appropri- 
ation requests,  Johnson  said,  was  held  by  an 
appropriations  subcommittee  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  February  8.  The  Presi- 
dent said  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  supported  his  administra- 
tion's request  for  additional  mintages  of 
silver  dollars. 

"The  Treasury-Post  Office  bearings  in  the 
House  are  now  concluded."  Johnson  said. 
"But  until  such  time  as  the  appropriation 
measure  is  reported  out  and  action  on  it  is 
complete,  we  of  course  will  not  know  the 
position  of  the  House  on  this  matter." 


[Prom  the  Montana  Standard,  Mar.  20,  1964 J 
L-BJ.  Backs  Babcock  in  Cabtwheel  Deal 

Helena. — Gov.  Tim  Babcock  has  received 
support  from  President  Johnson  in  the  silver 
dollar  crisis  facing  Montana. 

Johnson  noted  In  a  letter  to  Babcock 
Thxirsday  his  administration  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  request  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  mint  50  million  silver  dollars 
in  fiscal  1964.  The  Chief  Executive  said  the 
regiilar  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  1965 
sent  to  Congress  earlier  this  year  calls  for 
100  million  silver  dollars. 

A  consolidated  hearing  on  both  appropria- 
tion requests  Johnson  said,  was  held  by  an 
Appropriations  Subc<Kninittee  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  February  8.  The  Presi- 
dent said  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  supported  his  adminis- 
tration's request  for  additional  mintages  of 
silver  dollars. 

"The  Treasury-Post  Office  hearings  in  the 
House  are  now  concluded."  Johnson  said. 
"But  \mtll  such  time  as  the  appropriation 
measure  is  reported  out  and  action  on  it  is 
complete,  we,  of  course,  will  not  know  the 
position  of  the  House  on  this  matter." 


[Prom  the  Great  Palls  Tribune,  Mar.  20. 

1964] 
PrvE  BiLLXNGS  Banks  Ration  Cartwheels 

BrLLiNCS. — The  five  banks  here  have  begun 
to  ration  silver  dollars  for  ccwnmercial  cus- 
tomers and  business  firms. 

One  banker  said  Thursday.  "Within  60 
days  you'll  be  getting  dollar  bills  at  grocery 
stores." 

Only  one  banker  contacted  by  the  Billings 
Gazette  said  that  his  bank  has  an  ample 
supply  of  the  hard  dollars.  Most  said  they 
can  only  partially  fill  their  orders. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  rapid  vanishing 
of  the  cartwheels,  according  to  the  bankers, 
is  that  collectors  have  begun  storing  them 
away. 
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[Prom  the  Great  Palls  Tribune,  Mar.  21.  1964] 
DoLLAK  Crisis  Whips  State  Into  Lather 
Helena.— The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee couldn't  have  caused  more  of  a  fuss 
in  Montana  Friday  if  they  had  suggested 
melting  down  copper  in  the  Capitol  dome  to 
mal^e  ashtrays. 

What  the  committee  recommended  was  to 
stop  making  silver  dollars  and  melt  down 
existing  supplies. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  Gov.  Tim  Babcock  said 
and  immediately  telephoned  Representative 
James  F.  Battin.  Republican,  of  Montana, 
who  was  In  Baker. 

-I  hate  the  Idea,"  said  State  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Edna  Hinman.  "Paper  dollars  are  just 
trash." 

Angry  cries  came  from  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
fornia where  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  in  a  letter  to 
Babcock.  expressed  "deep  concern  •  •  •  sil- 
ver is  vital." 

There  were  verbal  explosions  up  and  down 
Last  Chance  Gulch,  the  name  of  Helena's 
main  street. 

"I  don't  want  any  of  those  shinplasters," 
one  businessman  said,  "I  was  born  and 
raised  with  a  solid,  silver  dollar." 

In  a  tavern,  bartender  Don  Jenkins  said 
customers  were  unusually  restless  because  of 
the  action  in  Washington. 

"They  don't  like  it  one  bit  and  neither 
do  I,"  he  said.  "The  silver  dollar  is  part  of 
the  West  and  we  should  have  it." 

Meanwhile,  In  response  to  Babcock's  call 
for  help.  Battin  was  able  to  report  that  two 
million  new  silver  dollars  have  been  shipped 
to  Montana  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Despite  the  shipment.  It  was  feared  the 
Appropriations  Committee  action  finally  had 
put  an  end  to  the  silver  dollar  and  all  the 
king's  men  can't  save  it. 

In  addition  to  B.^TTIN,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
riELD  and  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrats, 
immediately  announced  they  would  take  ac- 
tion in  an  effort  to  save  the  silver  dollar. 
Mansfield  said  he  would  try  to  get  the  funds 
needed  to  mint  150  million  new  dollars. 

Metcalf  said  he  would  recommend  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  silver  in  the  dollar.  There 
now  is  enough  silver  in  a  dollar  to  make  it 
profitable    for    silversmiths    to    melt    down 
Metcalf  said. 

"There's  more  silver  In  1  dollar  than  In 
10  dimes,  4  two-bit  pieces  or  2  four-bit 
pieces."  Metcalf  said. 

"A  sliver  dollar  is  something  solid,"  Mans- 
field said.  "You  can  throw  it  on  a  table  or 
on  a  bar,"  Mansfield  said. 

In  Helena  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
officials  blamed  coin  collectors  for  the  silver 
dollar  shortage. 

John  Heath,  an  assistent  cashier,  said  10 
million  silver  dollars  were  distributed  in 
Montana  last  year  compared  with  an  average 
of  6  million  in  previous  years. 

"Some  of  the  banks  have  been  trying  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  coUectors." 
Heath  said. 

He  said  collectors  have  been  more  Inter 
ested  in  silver  dollars  than  usual  because  ol 
speculation  they  never  again  will  be  minted 
Bob  Worcester,  an  assistant  cashier,  said 
there  have  been  reports  that  thousands  ol 
silver  dollars  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
State  to  coin  dealers  in  the  East. 

"I'm  sure  some  of  this  is  going  on,  but  all 
we  know  is  hearsay,"  he  said. 

Two  coin  firms,  one  in  Great  Palls  and 
Bozeman,  confirmed  they  had  silver  doUari 
for  sale  In  sacks  of  1,000. 

In  Bozeman,  a  dealer  said  the  demand  foi 
sackfuls  of  1,000  silver  dollars  had  been 
high  from  out-of-State  buyers  until  th< 
Treasury  In  Washington  began  dispensing 
them  recently  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  carl 
them  away. 

The  Great  Palls  coin  dealer  gave  some  ind) 
cation   of    why    collecting   silver    dollars    U 
popular. 

He  has  13  silver  dollars,  minted  in  Carson 
City,  worth  $1,450. 


(Prom  the  Mlssoullan  Sentinel,  Mar.  21, 
1964] 
West  in   Uproar  Over  CoMMrrrEE  Proposal 
To  Ban  Silver  Dollars 
(By  David  C.  Beeder) 
Helena. — The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  not  have  caused  more  of  a  fuss 
in  Montana  Friday  if  It  had  suggested  melt- 
ing  down   copper   in   the    Capitol   dome   to 
make  ashtrays. 

What  the  conunittee  recommended  was  to 
stop  making  silver  dollars  and  melt  down 
existing  supplies. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  Gov.  Tim  Babcock 
said  and  immediately  telephoned  Repre- 
sentative James  F.  Battin.  Republican,  of 
Montana,  who  was  in  Baker. 

"I  hate  the  idea."  said  State  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Edna  Hinman.  "Paper  dollars  are  Just 
trash." 

Angry  cries  came  from  as  far  away  as  Cali- 
fornia where  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  in  a  letter  to 
Babcock.  expressing  "deep  concern  •  •  •  sil- 
ver is  vital." 

There  were  verbal  explosions  up  and  down 
Last  Chance  Gulch,  the  name  of  Helena's 
main  street. 

"I  don't  want  any  of  those  shinplasters," 
one  businessman  said.  "I  was  born  and 
raised  with  a  solid,  silver  dollar." 

In  a  tavern,  bartender  Don  Jenkins  said 
cxistomers  were  unusually  restless  because  of 
the  action  In  Washington. 

"They  don't  like  it  one  bit  and  neither  do 
I,"  he  said.  "The  silver  dollar  Is  part  of  the 
West  and  we  should  have  It." 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  Babcock's  call 
for  help.  Battin  was  able  to  report  that 
2  million  new  sliver  dollars  have  been  shipped 
to   Montana   by   the   Treasury    Department. 

Despite  the  shipment.  It  was  feared  the 
Appropriations  Committee  action  finally  had 
put  an  end  to  the  silver  dollar  and  all  the 
king's  men  can't  save  It. 

In  addition  to  Battin,  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, and  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrats, 
Immediately  announced  they  would  take 
action  In  an  effort  to  save  the  silver  dollar. 
Mansfield  said  he  would  try  to  get  the  funds 
needed   to  mint   150   million   new   dollars. 

Metcalf  said  he  would  recommend  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  sliver  In  the  dollar.  There 
now  is  enough  sliver  in  a  dollar  to  make  it 
profitable  for  silversmiths  to  melt  down, 
Metcalf  said. 

"There's  more  silver  In  1  dollar  than  In  10 
dimes,  4  two-bit  pieces  or  2  fovir-blt  pieces," 
Metcalf  said. 

"A  silver  dollar  is  something  solid,"  Mans- 
field said.  "You  can  throw  It  on  a  table 
or  on  a  bar." 

In  Helena  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
officials  blamed  coin  collectors  for  the  silver 
dollar  shortage. 

John  Heath,  an  assistant  cashier,  said  10 
million  silver  dollars  were  distributed  in 
Montana  last  year  compared  with  an  average 
of  6  million  in  previous  years. 

"Some  of  the  banks  have  been  trying  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  collectors," 
Heath  said. 

He  said  collectors  have  been  more  inter- 
ested In  silver  dollars  than  usual  because  of 
speculation  they  never  again  will  be  minted. 

Bob  Worcester,  an  assistant  cashier,  said 
there  have  been  reports  that  thousands  of 
silver  dollars  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
State  to  coin  dealers  in  the  East. 

"I'm  sure  some  of  this  is  going  on,  but  all 
we  know  Is  hearsay,"  he  said. 

Two  coin  firms,  one  in  Great  Falls  and 
Bozeman.  confirmed  they  had  silver  dollars 
for  sale  in  sacks  of  1,000. 

In  Bozeman,  a  dealer  said  the  demand 
for  sackfuls  of  1,000  silver  dollars  had  been 
high  from  out-of-State  buyers  until  the 
Treasury  in  Washington  began  dispensing 
them  recently  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  cart 
them  away. 


The  Great  Palls  coin  dealer  gave  some  In- 
dication of  why  collecting  silver  dollars  is 
popular. 

He  has  13  silver  dollars,  minted  in  Carson 
City,  worth  $1,460. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  21,  19641 
Dollar  Coin  Output  Asked  by  Mansfield — 

MoNTANAN  Urges  Making  of  Hard  Monet 

To  Meet  Demands 

Washington.  March  20. — The  Senate,  talk- 
ing hard  money,  heard  a  plea  today  for  letting 
the  Government  resume  making  silver 
dollars — something  "you  can  throw  on  the 
counter,  or  a  bar"  and  that  a  man  can  feel. 

What  prompted  such  talk  by  a  silver-State 
Senator,  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, was  House  Appropriations  Committee 
action  earlier  in  the  day  withholding  $1,925,- 
000  requested  for  the  Treasury  to  make 
150  million  more  of  the  cartwheels.  None 
h£is  been  turned  out  since  1935. 

Mansfield,  whose  State  is  a  big  silver  pro- 
ducer, urged  Senator  Robertson,  Democrat 
of  Virginia,  to  help  provide  the  money. 
Robertson  is  chairman  of  both  the  Senate 
Banking  Conunittee  and  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handles  Treasury  De- 
partment funds. 

SPECULATION   ISSUE   RAISED 

Mansfield,  the  Democratic  leader,  urged 
also  that  Robertson  look  into  speculation 
In  the  recently  authorized  half  dollars  bear- 
ing the  likeness  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
Montanan  said  people  have  been  taking 
orders  for  them  even  before  they  were  Issued. 

The  points  were  raised  by  Mansfield  as  the 
Senate  had  a  flurry  of  debate  over  a  recom- 
mendation by  a  Senate-House  Economic 
Committee  that  Congress  repeal  the  25  per- 
cent gold  backing  for  Federal  Reserve  and 
other  notes. 

Senator  Lausche,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  said 
he  was  deeply  shocked  by  the  recommenda- 
tion. He  said  the  25-percent  requirement 
Is  an  anchor  against  printing  press  money. 

NOT   NECESSART,   HE   SATS 

Robertson  said  elimination  of  the  require- 
ment is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
adding : 

"If  we  treated  all  the  gold  that  now  Is 
behind  our  currency  as  so-called  free  gold, 
it  still  would  not  i>ay  off  all  the  dollars  out- 
standing In  foreign  lands  and  foreign  Insti- 
tutions If  they  siiould  lose  confidence  in  us." 

Robertson  said  foreign  nations  use  U.S. 
dollars  because  they  are  "the  best  currency 
In  the  world."     He  continued: 

"It  is  vital  that  in  the  months  that  lie 
ahead  we  control  our  spending  and  our  fiscal 
soundness  so  as  to  maintain  essential  con- 
fidence in  the  soundness  of  the  processes  of 
our  Government  and  our  currency." 

Mansfield  pitched  Into  the  debate  at  that 
point  to  say.  "There  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
sliver  dollars  In  Montana."  He  added  that 
silver  dollars  are  far  better  and  more  durable 
than  paper  money. 

SXTPPLT  termed   DRTING 

To  westerners  especially.  Mansfield  said, 
"sliver  dollars  represent  money  in  contrast  to 
paper"  and  the  supply  Is  drying  up. 

The  Treasury's  holdings  of  silver  dollars 
have  dropped  from  94  million  at  the  start 
of  1963  to  about  18,700.000  this  week,  al- 
though it  is  estimated  there  are  about  486 
million  In  existence. 

They  are  being  grabbed  by  coin  collecttws 
and  sHversmiths  since  their  actual  value, 
because  of  the  heavy  silver  content.  Is  a 
little  more  than  $1  at  the  current  market 
price  of  silver.  It  is  now  90  percent  silver,  10 
percent  copp)er  alloy. 

In  view  of  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  told  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  It 
would  not  provide  any  money  for  making 
more  silver  dollars  unless  Congress  changes 
the  law  concerning  sliver  content. 
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The  committee  suggested  that  the  mint 
concentrate  on  producing  more  minor  coins, 
such  as  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters, 
and  half  dollars  for  wblch  there  is  no  F>aper 
substitute  and  which  are  not  heavy  In  silver. 

Senator  Metcalf,  the  Montana  Democratic 
colleague  of  Mansfield,  said  he  will  seek  to 
have  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
authorize  minting  of  silver  dollars  and  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  reduce  the  silver  dollar  con- 
tent by  one-ninth — to  an  80-20  ratio. 

RUN  ON  treasury 

There  has  been  a  $1 -million -a-day  run  on 
the  Treasury  for  4  days  as  a  steady  stream  of 
coin  collectors  and  speculators  came  to  buy 
sliver  dollars.  It  picked  up  after  the  House 
committee  action  was  announced. 

However,  a  Treasury  official  said  many  of 
the  dollars  purchased  early  in  the  week  are 
flowing  back  into  the  Treasury's  vault,  ap- 
parently after  the  collectors  examine  them. 
However,  the  Treasury's  silver  dollar  Inven- 
tory is  down  to  about  13  million. 


(From  the  Billings  Gazette,  Mar.  21, 1964] 

Buck  a  Rue — The  Year  We  Lost  Our  Silver 

Dollars 

(By  Addison  R.  Bragg) 

Itll  be  nice,  wont  It,  to  remember  Mon- 
tana's centennial  year  as  the  time  we  lost 
our  silver  dollars. 

And,  what's  more  troubling  to  the  senti- 
mental mind,  they  weren't  even  allowed  to 
die  a  natural  death. 

Everyone  knew,  of  covu-se,  they  wouldn't 
be  around  forever. 

But  no  one  expected  they'd  disappear  the 
way  pounds  of  sugar  dlsapF>eared  before  the 
war  when  people  heard  it  might  be  rationed. 

Not  that  anyone  should  be  denied  silver 
dollars  any  more  than  they  should  be  de- 
nied sugar — but  that  wasn't  why  they  rushed 
out  to  buy  every  pound  in  sight. 

The  same  way  they're  rushing  out  to  buy 
every  cartwheel  they  see. 

donT  blame  collectors 

The  true  collectors  aren't  to  be  blamed — 
nor  were  the  families  who  loved  cakes  and 
fudge  to  be  blamed. 

But  Just  as  there  were  diabetics  who 
stocked  every  shelf  they  could  spare  with 
fast -disappearing  sugar  against  the  time  they 
could  turn  a  tidy  profit,  you'll  find  coin 
"collectors"  today  who  scorn  such  things  as 
albums  or  pride  of  accomplishment  in  filling 
out  a  series  with  a  hard-to-get  coin. 

There's  a  man  In  Billings  who  lacks  only 
one  coin  of  the  123  silver  dollars  ever  minted. 
He  is  called  a  collector. 

He  drinks  coffee  occasionally  with  an- 
other man  who  also  collects  silver  dollars — 
by  the  thousands. 

This  man — along  with  his  fellow-specula- 
tors— is  more  concerned  with  filling  out  a 
bank  accouht  than  a  series. 

Even  this  would  be  understandable,  were 
he  one  of  the  coin  dealers  in  Billings — but 
he  isn't. 

OUT    FOR   A    BUCK 

He's  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  In  the 
fast-buck-for-an-old-buck  business  and  to 
heck  with  sentiment  and  tradition  and  local 
color  and  whatever  else  goes  with  the  com- 
fortable feeling  and  sound  of  silver  dollars  In 
a  pocket  or  on  a  bar. 

Multiply  him  by  the  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  it's  easy  to  see  what's 
happening  to  the  silver  dollar. 

It's  not  dying.  It's  being  smothered  to 
death. 

And,  In  a  way.  It  makes  you  feel  the  way 
you  do  when  you  see  trees  In  the  fall  and 
watch  their  leaves  turn  and  color  and  finally 
drop  to  the  ground  and  the  branches  are 
finally  bare — but  you  dont  notice  it  as  much 
as  you  would  were  city  trucks  to  come  by  and 
strip  every  tree  In  town  naked  overnight. 

And  it  doesnt  hurt  as  much. 


It's  ssdd  it  could  cost  Congress  nearly  $2 
million  to  mint  $150  million  in  more  silver 
dollars. 

It'll  be  nice,  wont  It,  to  remember  Mon- 
tana's centennial  year  as  the  time  we  lost 
our  silver  dollars. 

(Prom   the  Billings  Gazette,  Mar.  21,   1964] 

Western  Monet — Sen/ tors  Plan  Fight  for 
Silver  Dollars 

Washington. — Members  of  Congress  from 
silver  mining  States  promised  Friday  a  fight 
to  keep  silver  dollars  clinking  in  the  West. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
fused to  approve  funds  for  the  coining  of 
sliver  dollars  and  recommended  that  the 
mint  consider  melting  down  what  dollars  It 
has. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
of  Montana,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  said  he  would  try 
to  get  funds  for  the  minting  of  150  million 
silver  dollars,  as  was  sought  In  the  House. 

"The  banks  are  running  out  of  silver  dol- 
lars," Mansfield  said.  "They  are  a  stand- 
ard currency  item  and  have  been  for  many 
years.  They  are  sui>erlor  to  paper  money 
which  wears  out  In  three  months.  Sliver 
dollars  last  for  decades,  even  centuries. 

"A  sliver  dollar  Is  something  solid.  You 
can  throw  it  on  a  table  or  on  a  bar.  We 
are  running  out  of  money  in  the  West.  The 
banks  cannot  supply  silver  dollars  •  •  • 
the  tourists  bring  in  paper  dollars." 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, said  he  would  make  two  moves: 

"First.  I  will  ask  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  authorize  the  mining 
of  some  silver  dollars. 

"Second,  I  will  immediately  Introduce  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  silver  content  of  silver 
dollars  by  one-ninth." 

Metcalf  said  dollars  contain  so  much  sil- 
ver that  they  may  be  worth  more  melted 
down  than  as  currency. 

"There's  more  silver  in  one  dollar  than 
in  10  dimes,  four  two-bit  pieces  or  two  fovir- 
blt  pieces,"  he  said. 

Metcalf's  bill  calls  for  dollars  of  80  per- 
cent silver  and  20  percent  copper  alloy.  The 
ratio  now  is  9  to  10. 

"The  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  in  the 
dollar,"  Metcalf  said,  "Is  such  that  it  is  al- 
most profitable  for  silversmiths  to  melt  them 
down  for  metallic  use. 

"My  bill  makes  it  possible  to  make  a  profit 
from  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  to 
permit  their  continued  use  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  in  Montana  and  other  western 
States   where  they   are   traditional." 


(From    the    Great    Palls    (Mont.)    Tribune, 

Mar.  21, 1964] 
"Silver  Rush"  on;  One  Buyer  Loads  Attto 

Washington. — The  staid  corridors  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  took  on  the  feverish  atmos- 
phere of  a  bargain  basement  Friday  as  hun- 
dreds of  purchasers  lined  up  to  buy  sliver 
dollars  that  may  well  become  collectors' 
items. 

Men,  women,  and  children  carrying  sacks 
and  equipped  with  wagons  flocked  to  the 
Treasury  premises  where  bankers  usually 
tread. 

They  were  drawn  there  by  the  prospect 
that  the  Government  may  be  dispensing  the 
last  store  of  silver  dollars  to  be  minted  and 
has  Just  put  on  sale  a  sealed  vault  of  rela- 
tively scarce  Morgan  dollars  that  have  been 
evaluated  by  some  coin  exi>erts  at  $2. 

The  silver  rush  has  been  quietly  gathering 
steam  In  recent  days  and  was  given  further 
impetus  Friday  by  the  refusal  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  allow  the  coin- 
ing of  any  more  silver  dollars. 
stand   in   line 

It  was  estimated  that  about  150  purchasers 
were  In  line  when  the  Treasury's  coin  office 


opened  for  an  hour  at  9  ajn.,  e.s.t.  For  the 
hour-long  afternoon  exchange  at  2  pjn., 
e.s.t.,  probably  another  125  were  on  hand. 

"It's  the  biggest  thing  since  the  California 
gold  rush  of  1849,  one  Treasury  official  said. 

The  Department,  because  of  the  sudden 
rush.  Imposed  a  limit  of  $50,000  for  each 
single  purchase.  Most  sales  are  made  In 
$1,000  lots  which  total  up  to  a  60-pound  load 
for  a  purchaser. 

One  customer  Friday  piled  a  red  wagon 
with  a  dozen  bags  and  loaded  the  back  of 
his  car  until  the  springs  sagged. 

Officials  said  the  object  of  all  the  excite- 
ment was  a  relatively  scarce  Morgan  sliver 
dollar  minted  between  1878  and  1904  and 
named  after  its  designer. 

HOPE     prices     risk 

Although  Morgans  normally  retail  for  $2 
apiece,  dealers  in  the  crowd  said  they  would 
hold  onto  theirs  In  hopes  the  price  would 
go  higher  later. 

They  did  not  rule  out  the  chance  of  find- 
ing a  rare  coin  which  could  bring  as  much 
as  $2,000. 

In  recent  years,  the  only  kind  of  silver 
dollar  the  Treasury  sold  was  the  peace  dol- 
lar, which  was  struck  following  the  First 
World  War  to  commemorate  the  armistice. 

(From    the    Great    Palls    Tribune,   Mar.   21, 

1964] 
House  Panel  Refuses  Cartwheel  Request 

Washington. — The  House  Appropriations 
Conunittee  told  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  Fri- 
day not  to  coin  any  more  sliver  dollars  and 
to  consider  melting  down  the  dwindling  sup- 
ply it  has. 

It  directed  the  Nation's  moneymakers  to 
concentrate  on  production  of  more  minor 
coins,  such  as  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quar- 
ters, and  half  dollars,  for  which  there  is  no 
paper  substitute. 

The  committee  got  its  message  across  by 
the  simple  but  effective  device  of  refvislng 
to  approve  funds  to  make  sliver  dollars. 

A  short  time  later.  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field. Democrat,  of  Montana,  asked  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson.  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
to  help  provide  money  for  minting  up  to  150 
million  sliver  dollars.  Robertson  Is  chair- 
man of  both  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  the  appropriations  subcommittee  which 
handles  Treasury  Department  funds. 

Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  also  ap- 
pealed to  Robertson  to  investigate  specula- 
tion In  the  recently  authorized  Kennedy 
memorial  half  dollars  by  people  he  said  were 
taking  orders  for  them  even  before  they  were 
issued. 

Mansfield  spoke  during  a  fiurry  of  Senate 
debate  over  a  recommendation  by  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Economic  Committee  that 
Congress  repeal  the  present  25  percent  gold 
backing  for  Federal  Reserve  and  other  notes. 

The  administration  had  requested  that  the 
annual  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Department 
appropriation  bUl  Include  $1,925,000  to 
manufacture  50  million  silver  dollars  Imme- 
diately and  100  million  more  during  the  year 
starting  July  1. 

The  plan  was  to  beef  up  the  Treastiry's 
holdings  of  silver  dollars,  which  had  dropped 
from  94  million  at  the  start  of  1963  to  about 
18.7  million  this  week.  No  cartwheels  have 
been  coined  since  1935  although  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  485  million  of 
them  in  existence.  They  arc  being  grabbed 
up  by  coin  collectors  and  silversmiths  be- 
cause their  actual  value  is  a  little  more  than 
$1  at  the  current  market  price  of  silver. 

The  committee  noted  that  there  Is  a  crit- 
ically short  supply  of  minor  coins  and  the 
demand  for  them  has  outstripped  the  pro- 
duction capacity  of  both  existing  mints.  34 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week.  It  said  emphasis 
should  be  centered  on  small  coins  at  least 
until  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint  can  take  up 
some  of  the  slack. 
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Minor  coins  are  not  made  of  pure  silver. 
For  example,  the  amount  of  silver  In  two 
half  dollars  is  worth  about  92  cents. 


[Prom  the  Great  Palls  Tribune.  Mar.  22,  1964] 
State  Eyes  "Litter"  of  Greenbacks 

Missoula. — "We  would  rather  lose  our 
Stetsons  than  our  cartwheels,"  R.  H.  (Ty) 
Robinson,  Missoula,  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Chamber  of  Commerce,  told  President 
Johnson  Saturday. 

In  a  telegram  urging  minting  of  more  silver 
dollars,  he  said.  "All  Montanans  respectfully 
urge  you  to  help  us  preserve  silver  dollars. 
Throwing  down  a  dollar  bill  on  the  counter 
Is  like  dropping  dirty  p.iper  in  the  street. 
There's  no  kick  to  It.  We  know  you  as  a 
westerner  understand  this  tradition.  Please 
help  us  to  maintain  it." 


[Prom  the  New  York   News.  Mar.  22,   1964] 
Mansfield  Out  To  Save   Silver  Dollar 

Washington,  March  21. — If  Congress  can 
save  the  w^hooping  crane,  the  bald  eagle  and 
the  buffalo,  it  surely  can  save  the  silver 
dollar.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Democrat, 
of  Montana,  said  today. 

Mansfield,  Senate  Democratic  leader,  said 
in  a  Senate  speech  that  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  seem  to 
"look  with  a  cold  indifference  on  the  vanish- 
ing silver  dollar." 

Why  else,  he  asked,  would  they  reject  a 
Treasury  request  for  $650,000  to  cover  the 
minting  of  $50  million  worth  of  the  coins 
that  are  now  being  drained  out  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  a  day.  A 
Treasury  official.  Mansfield  went  on.  said 
its  supply  of  $13  million  in  silver  dollars 
could  be  exhausted  in  2  weeks. 

Mansfield  said  Congress  had  made  money 
available  to  prevent  the  threatened  extinc- 
tion of  the  whooping  crane  and  the  bald 
eagle.  Congress  also  had  acted,  he  said,  to 
save  the  vanishing  buffalo. 

"The  silver  dollar  Is.  in  its  own  way.  as 
much  a  symbol  of  the  frontier  and  of  the 
Populist  tradition  of  the  Nation  as  the  buf- 
falo was  of  the  vast  serenity  of  the  emptv 
plains."  he  said.  "It  is  still  a  means  of 
exchange  In  current  usage  and,  may  I  say. 
in  preferred  usage  in  the  State  of  Montana 
and.  to  some  extent,  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  West." 

The  plea  for  action  by  Mansfield  and 
other  western  Senators  brought  a  promise 
from  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson.  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  for  hearings  this 
session. 

[Prom  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune.  Mar. 
22.  1964] 
Western  Posse  Defends  Dollar 
Washington. — A     posse     of      lawmakers, 
headed    by  Democratic    leader   Mike   Mans- 
field.   Montana,    cantered    into   the   Senate 
floor  Saturday  to  defend  the  cartwheel — the 
"hard    money"    silver    dollar    which    is    the 
favored  coin  of  the  realm  in  the  great  West. 

cites  other  victims 

"We  like  it,"  said  Mansfield  while  also 
declaring  that  it  should  not  follow  the  buf- 
falo, the  whooping  crane,  the  bald  eagle, 
and  the  gold  piece  into  oblivion.  The  coin 
dollar  is,  Mansfield  said,  "preferred  usage" 
in  his  home  State. 

Target  for  Mansfield's  ccanment  was  Fri- 
day action  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  turned  down  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's $650,000  request  to  finance  the 
minting  of  $50  million  in  cartwheels.  Other 
Senators  quickly  chimed  In. 

"I  well  remember  that  my  father  never 
felt  he  had  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  when  he 
had  a  paper  dollar."  said  Senator  Prank 
Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  describing  the 
West's  very  strong  attachment  for  the  silver 
piece. 
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Trouble  is,  Mansfield  ssdd,  that  collectors 
hoard  silver  dollars.  On  top  of  that,  he  said, 
the  silver  in  a  silver  doUair  is  now  worth 
about  a  dollar,  and  that  has  led  to  hoarding 
by  others  who  may  soon  find  it  profitable  to 
melt  cartwheels  into  silver  bowls  or  candle- 
sticks. 

PRAISES  METCALF 

Mansfield  praised  his  Montana  colleague. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
for  offering  a  bill  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  silver  in  the  big  coin  to  frustrate 
that  sort  of  coin  collecting.  Senator  A.  Wil- 
lis Robertson.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  who 
heads  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  prom- 
ised to  hold  hearings  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  bill  and  the  Nation's  general  shortage  of 
other  coins. 

Senator  E.  L.  (Boa)  Bartlett,  Democrat, 
of  Alaska,  said  the  silver  doUar  should  be 
kept  in  circulation.  So  did  Senator  Alan 
Bible.  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  who  added  that 
the  coin  is  an  honorable  means  of  exchange. 

"We  should  not  let  the  cartwheel  go  out." 
said  Bible  whose  State,  like  Montana.  Idaho, 
and  Alaska,  produces  silver,  and  also  puts 
the  cartwheel  to  interesting  uses  in  gambling 
establishments  which  are  legal  there. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  22.  1964] 

Silver  Rush  Saddens  Senator.  Coin  Dealers 

(By  Paul  A.  Schuette) 

The  Treasury  Department's  silver  dollar 
crisis  has  coin  collectors  turning  cartwheels 
but  there  was  only  woe  yesterday  in  the 
Senate  and  the  rare  coin  shops. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat  of 
Montana,  took  the  Senate  floor  to  bemoan 
the  silver  dollar  shortage. 

Coin  dealers  downtown  were  Just  as  sad. 
Their  complaint  was  not  the  shortage,  but 
the  surplus. 

The  silver  dollar  shortage  prompted  the 
Treasury  Department  to  open  Its  reserve 
vaults  this  month.  That  prompted  a  stam- 
pede by  collectors  anxious  to  trade  paner 
for  silver  in  the  hope  of  landing  a  dollar 
worth  much  more. 

The  silver  ruih  was  accelerated  last  week 
when  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
refused  to  approve  money  for  minting  more 
silver  doll  ITS. 

The  committee  held  that  production  facil- 
ities must  give  priority  to  lesser  coins,  which 
also  are  in  short  supply. 

Mansfield  noted  that  the  committee  in 
the  past  has  appropriated  money  to  save  the 
whooping  crane,  the  bald  eagle  and  the  buf- 
falo. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  these  distinguished 
House  Members  will  look  with  a  cold  Indif- 
ference on  the  vanishing  silver  dollar,"  he 
said. 

Silver  dollars  may  be  a  collector's  item 
herf*.  said  Mansfield,  but  out  Wept  (where. 
Incidentally,  the  silver  Is  mined)  the  "cart- 
whpel"  is  more  popular  than  piper. 

"In  our  country,  it's  hard  money."  he  said. 
"We  like  it." 

In  Montana,  he  added,  even  a  thief  prefers 
silver.  When  a  ba"k  was  robbed  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  Mont.,  a  month  ago.  the 
bandit  lugged  away  20,000  silver  dollars,  mak- 
ing his  getaway  bv  truck.  Mansfield  reported. 

Coin  dealers,  m'?anwhlle.  complained  that 
the  TreafU-y  Department  has  poured  out  so 
many  old  silver  dollars  this  month  that  their 
value  has  come  down  to  Just  that — a  dollar. 

"We're  not  Interested  in  any  of  them." 
said  one  dealer  coldly. 

"They  released  enough  of  them  to  break 
the  market."  said  another. 

A  19th  century  silver  dollar  that  might 
have  been  worth  $5  or  $10  a  few  weeks  ago 
Is  down  to  $1.10  now  because  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  he  said. 

Is  there  much  chance  of  a  collector  strik- 
ing it  rich  at  the  Treasury? 

"Sure,"  said  the  detiler.  "Somebody  might 
find  a  dollar  worth  $10." 


There  was  little  chance  for  even  that  ttils 
week,  however. 

The  Treasury  Department  announced  yes- 
terday that  most  of  the  silver  dollars  it  will 
issue  this  week  will  be  those  taken  out  dur- 
ing the  rush  last  week  by  treasure-seekers 
and  turned  back  to  the  Treasiu-y. 


[Prom    the    Wall    Street   Journal,    Mar.    23, 

1964] 
Treasury  Sets  Defenses  Against  Collectors 

Besieg;ng    It   in    Hunt    for    Rare    Silver 

Dollars 

Washington. — Reinforced  by  Secret  Serv- 
ice men  and  some  crafty  future  plans,  the 
Treasury  is  preparing  for  a  showdown  with 
a  besieging  crowd  of  coin  collectors. 

Treasury  Secretary  Dillon's  standby  weap- 
on in  the  weird  contest  may  be  a  plain  silver 
pellet. 

A  Secret  Service  detail  goes  on  duty  this 
morning  at  the  Treasury  Building  here  to 
help  the  regular  uniformed  guards  control 
expected  crowds  seeking  silver  dollars. 
Throngs  Jammed  the  Treasury's  usually  se- 
date corridors  on  Friday  to  exchange  fistfuls 
of  paper  money  for  1.000-coin  bags  of  silver 
dollars,  hoping  to  find  rare  specimens  among 
the  ordinary  cartwheels. 

The  silver  dollars  hauled  away  last  week 
in  little  red  wagons,  brief  cases,  flight  bags 
and  Army  surplus  ammunition  boxes  reduced 
the  Treasury's  stock  of  these  coins  to  less 
than  13  million  from  19  million  the  week 
before  and  28.5  million  at  the  start  of  the 
year.  Friday's  crowds  were  swelled  by  word 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
had  denied  a  Treasury  request  for  funds  to 
start  minting  silver  dollars  again  after  an 
interruption  of  nearly  30  years. 

SCRAMBLE    FOR    COINS 

If  the  demand  for  cartwheels  continues 
undiminished,  Treatury  men  say  they  will  be 
all  out  in  2  weeks  or  so.  "Then  the  scram- 
ble will  be  at  the  coin  dealers'  stores,  not 
here,"  one  official  remarked,  looking  forward 
to  relief  from  "this  damned  nonsense  of  coin 
collecting."  Secretary  Dillon  is  said  to  be 
willing  to  continue  selling  silver  dollars  to 
the  collectors  until  the  last  coin  is  gone,  as 
long  as  the  crowds  remain  orderly. 

How.  then,  will  he  honor  the  pledge  In- 
scribed on  silver  certificates,  mainly  dollar 
bills:  "This  certifies  that  there  is  on  de- 
posit in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
of  America  one  dollar  in  silver  payable  to 
the  bearer  on  demand."' 

The  likely  solution :  Little  chunks  of  silver, 
possibly  pellet-shaped,  shaved  from  the 
Treasury's  still-plentiful  1.000-ounce  bars  of 
sUver  bullion. 

The  pieces  of  silver  themselves  would  be 
part  of  the  Treasury's  co'.d  war  against  the 
nonsense  of  collecting.  The  tentative  battle 
plan  calls  for  them  to  be  absolutely  plain, 
without  so  much  as  a  simple  U.S.  marking 
or  other  official  emblem.  Anyone  else  could 
turn  up  silver  in  the  same  shape,  one  oflB- 
cial  says,  hopefully  adding  this  will  keep  the 
silver  pieces  from  becoming  collectors'  items 
themselves  and  starting  the  problem  all  over 
agTln.  No  one  would  want  the  silver  if 
distributed  this  way,  he  contends. 

The  chunks  would  contain  exactly  0.77 
ounce  of  silver,  which  at  the  oflacial  mone- 
tary price  of  $1.29  an  ounce  would  be  worth 
a  dollar.  Silver  dollars,  which  traditionally 
have  been  kept  on  hand  at  the  Treasury  to 
redeem  silver  certificates,  also  contain  0.77 
ounce  of  silver  mixed  with  some  copper. 

The  Treasury  can't  use  lesser  silver  coins — 
dimes,  quarters,  and  halves — to  redeem  silver 
certificates  because  they  don't  have  a  high 
enough  silver  content.  Two  half  dollars  con- 
tain only  0.72  ounce  of  silver. 

If  coin  collectors  decide  no  more  rare 
prizes  are  In  the  bags  of  silver  dollars,  Mr. 
Dillon  may  yet  be  spared  from  making  the 
silver  pellets.  Many  of  the  collectors  specifi- 
cally are  looking  for  so-called  Morgan  dollars 
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minted  before  World  War  I,  some  of  which 
may  bring  fancy  prices  from  coin  dealers. 
After  hauling  the  bags  to  a  hotel  across  the 
street  or  other  refuge,  where  the  contents 
were  searched  for  rare  coins,  many  of  the 
collectors  brought  their  unwanted  cartwheels 
back  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption  into 
greenbacks. 

These  picked-over  coins  are  being  re- 
bagged  or  put  into  new  rolls.  Officials  said 
pointedly  that  a  lot  of  the  silver  dollars  to 
be  made  available  at  the  counter  this  week 
are  last  week's  rejects. 

The  outcome  of  an  old-fashioned  sliver 
fight  stirring  up  in  Congress  could  give  the 
Treasury  a  longer  run  respite  from  collectors 
who  think  all  silver  dollars  will  be  rare  some- 
day. The  Treasury  seeks  to  replenish  the 
total  supply  of  cartwheels  In  existence — esti- 
mated at  485  million — ^by  resuming  produc- 
tion of  the  coins.  The  last  silver  dollar 
was  minted  in  1935. 

The  Treasury  asked  in  January's  budget 
for  a  $675,000  supplemental  appropriation  to 
make  50  million  new  silver  dollars  by  June 
30,  and  another  $1,250,000  to  produce  100 
million  cartwheels  in  fiscal  1965. 

This  request  was  emphatically  rejected  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  Friday, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  subcommittee 
that  handles  the  Treasury's  money  requests. 
Instead  of  making  silver  dollars,  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  U.S.  mint  to  work  full  time 
on  combating  the  worsening  shortage  of 
jjenniee,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  halves. 

"Additional  silver  dollars  can  be  minted 
only  at  the  expense  of  minting  minor  coins." 
the  committee's  report  said.  The  panel 
voted  $600,000  in  supplemental  funds — $100,- 
000  more  than  the  Treasury  requested — to 
allow  the  Denver  and  Philadelphia  Mints  to 
crank  out  minor  coins  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week. 

CRITICAL   SHORTAGE   OF    MINOR   COINS 

"The  shortage  in  minor  coins  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  most  critical  in  the  history 
of  the  mint,  and  the  demand  is  Increasing 
at  a  rate  that  has  outstrlF>ped  the  capacity 
of  both  existing  mints,"  even  at  a  three 
work-turn.  7-day  operation,  the  committee's 
report  said.  The  committee  approved  every 
penny  of  a  $16  million  request  for  funds  to 
start  virork  on  a  previously  authorized  mint 
in  Philadelphia.  This  facility  won't  be  In 
production  for  several  years,  however. 

In  denying  money  for  new  silver  dollar 
production,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  trigger  a  clash  with  sllver-Stnte  liw- 
makers  when  the  bill  containing  $6.2  billion 
in  Treasury  and  Post  Office  funds  comes  to 
the  House  ifloor  later  this  week.  Representa- 
tive B^RTNO.  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  said  there 
will  very  definitely  be  a  western  attempt  on 
the  House  floor  to  Insert  cartwheel-produc- 
tion funds  into  the  bill. 

Because*  the  lightly  populated  Mountain 
States  can  be  easily  outvoted  in  the  House, 
however,  the  real  silver  fight  is  expected  In 
the  Senate,  where  each  State  has  two  Mem- 
bers. Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  started  the  campaign 
on  Friday  by  urging  the  Senate  Approp-ia- 
tlons  Committee  to  amend  the  House  bill. 
"The  banks  are  running  out  of  silver  dollars," 
he  warned. 


[From  the  Billings  Gazette,  Mar.  24,   1964] 

Mike's  Posse  Hits  Trail  To  Rescue  Round 

Dollar 

Washington. — A  posse  of  lawmakers,  head- 
ed by  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
of  Montana,  cantered  onto  the  Senate  floor 
Saturday  to  defend  the  cartwheel — the  "hard 
money"  silver  dollar  which  Is  the  favored  coin 
of  the  realm  in  the  great  West. 

"We  like  it."  said  Mansfield,  while  also 
declaring  that  it  should  not  follow  the  buf- 
falo, the  whooping  crane,  the  bald  eagle,  and 
ths  gold  piece  into  oblivion.     The  coin  dol- 


lar  is,   Mansfield    said,   preferred   usage  In 
his  home  State. 

Target  for  Mansfuld's  comment  was  Fri- 
day's action  by  the  House  Aprpopriatlons 
Committee  which  turned  down  the  Tretis- 
ury  Department's  $650,000  request  to  finance 
the  minting  of  $50  million  In  cartwheels. 
Other  Senators  quickly  chimed  In. 

Even  the  th'eves  like  "hard  money,"  KIans- 
field  said,  noting  that  bank  robbers  recently 
trucked  $20,000  in  silver  dollars  from  the 
bank  of  White  Sulphur  Spring,  Mont. 

"I  well  remember  that  my  father  never  felt 
he  had  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  when  he  had  a 
paper  dollar,"  said  Senator  Frank  Church, 
Democrat,  of  Idaho,  describing  the  West's 
"very  strong  attachment"  for  the  silver  piece. 

Trouble  is,  Mansfield  said,  that  collec- 
tors hoard  silver  dollars.  On  top  of  that, 
he  said,  the  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  Is  now 
worth  about  a  dollar,  and  that  has  led  to 
hoarding  by  others  who  may  soon  find  It 
profitable  to  melt  cartwheels  Into  "sliver 
bowls  or  candlesticks." 

Mansfield  praised  his  Montana  Demo- 
cratic colleague.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  for 
offering  a  bill  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  silver  in  the  big  coin  to  frustrate 
that  sort  of  coin  collecting.  Senator  A.  Wil- 
lis Robertson,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  who 
heads  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  prom- 
ised to  hold  hearings  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  bill  and  the  Nation's  general  shortage  of 
other  coins. 

Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett,  Democrat, 
of  Alaska,  said  the  silver  dollar  should  be 
kept  in  circulation.  So  did  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  who  added  that 
the  coin  is  "an  honorable  means  of  exchange." 

"We  should  not  let  the  cartwheel  go  out." 
said  Bible,  whose  State,  like  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Alaska,  produces  silver,  and  also  puts  the 
cartwheel  to  interesting  uses  in  gambling 
establishments  which  are  legal  there. 

The  rush  on  the  cartwheel  market  by  col- 
lectors was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury,  digging  into  vaults  sealed  in  1935, 
has  been  issuing  the  so-called  Morgan-type 
dollar  which  has  occasionally  been  valued  as 
high  as  $2  by  collectors. 

The  run  on  the  dwindling  stocks  has  re- 
duced the  Treasury's  stock  from  $18  million 
on  March  11  to  about  $13  million. 

As  Mansfield  commented,  the  drain  wlU 
be  speeded  by  the  House  committee's  action. 
"It  vrlll,  in  short,  hasten  the  day  when  the 
'cartwheel'  vanishes  from  American  life,"  he 
said  sadly. 

PASSING  OF  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL, 
FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OP  GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
marning's  press  dispatches  announced 
the  death  of  James  A.  Campbell,  former 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees. 

Jim  Campbell,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  all  of  us  who  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  working  with  him  in 
behalf  of  the  problems  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, will  be  greatly  missed  in  this 
field  of  service.  Jim  Campbell  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployees of  our  Nation  ever  had.  He  per- 
sonally had  been  a  Federal  employee  for 
many  years,  and  therefore  he  knew  their 
problems.  He  was  a  dedicated  servant 
of  this  great  group  of  people  who  are  so 
important  in  the  administrative  affairs 
of  our  great  Government.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  a  quiet  and  an  unassum  ng  man, 
but  who  was  completely  ded  cated  to  his 
work.  He  had  a  great  heart  and  one 
that  never  hesitated  to  stress  the  value 


of  the  public  servant  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  OfiQce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  worked  closely  with 
him  for  many  years.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  Federal  employees  of  our  Nation 
are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  many  of 
the  fine  programs,  including  fringe  ben- 
efits, increased  pay,  and  many  other  as- 
pects of  the  program  that  have  been  so 
helpful  through  the  years  of  Federal 
service.    We  shall  miss  him  very  much. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  sit- 
ting in  the  chair  of  the  "management." 
as  it  were,  for  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject this  morning.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  majority  leader  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  tomorrow's  votes.  They 
will  be  hailed  throughout  the  press  and 
throughout  the  country  as  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  sentiment  of  the  US. 
Senate  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important,  in  terms  of  domestic 
order  and  tranquility,  which  is  being  so 
sharply  challenged  now  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  other  places,  that  we  let  the 
word  go  out  that  the  Senate  intends  to 
deal  with  civil  rights  decisively  and 
promptly. 

For  that  reason,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize the  critical  importance  of  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  committee,  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  do. 

Had  the  Senate  complied  with  the 
unanimous-consent  request  when  it  was 
first  made  2  weeks  ago,  we  would  not 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  have  now.  The 
measure  would  have  come  back  to  the 
Senate  and  still  would  not  have  been 
made  the  pending  business.  Now  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  it  the 
pending  business.  There  would  be  no 
point  in  referring  the  bill  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  with  all  the  debate  that 
has  been  going  on,  with  the  record  on 
the  bill  which  we  have  from  the  other 
body  and  from  several  committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  the  foreknowledge  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  any  particular 
addition  to  this  debate  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  indicated  by  the  sharp  division  which 
has  already  been  indicated  by  members 
of  the  committee  in  the  debate,  and  also 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  when  the  com- 
mittee did  hear  the  matter  of  civil  rights 
during  this  Con?ress,  the  hearing  was 
taken  up,  practically  every  day  of  the 
hearings,  with  the  questioning  of  one 
witness  by  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee— which  was  his  right,  but  which 
nevertheless  indicates  what  the  course 
of  the  measure  in  the  committee  would 
be. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  send  word  forth 
to  the  country  by  making  the  bill  the 
pending  business,  and  that  it  will  then 
reject  the  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
committee  by  sustaining  the  motion  to 
table  which  the  majority  leader  will 
make.  If  that  is  done,  the  country  will 
then  see  that  the  votes  in  the  Senate 
mean  that  the  Senate  will,  at  long  last, 
pass  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill  and 
place  such  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  of  Uie  United  States. 
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UJJ.  CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AT  GENEVA 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  made  an  address  before 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  at  Geneva  announcing 
the  American  policy  with  regard  to  the 
efforts  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  so-called  have-not  nations,  the 
newly  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

During  the  preceding  days  there  was 
fear  that  the  United  States  would  play  a 
negative  role  in  this  conference,  that  it 
would  contend  for  the  status  quo.  It 
was  feared  that  such  a  role  would  result 
In  some  violently  worded  resolutions 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Russians, 
perhaps,  or  the  Communist  Chinese, 
gathering  the^  so-called  have-not  na- 
tions together  to  bitterly  protest  the  fact 
that  they  are  falling  back  rather  than 
moving  forward  in  the  race  for  develop- 
ment. 

In  his  speech.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Ball  has  made  some  constructive 
suggestions.  He  has  made  a  good  start 
but  it  will  have  to  be  followed  up  with 
positive,  creative  action,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  lead  the  conference  into  his- 
toric achievements. 

The  first  phase  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
which  opened  on  Monday  will  continue 
for  the  next  3  months.  Whether  It  will 
worsen  the  relationship  between  the  de- 
veloped nations  and  the  developing  na- 
tions, or  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
them,  will  depend  largely  on  whether  we 
offer  proposals  that  will  effectively  meet 
the  dlfBcialt  problems  confronting  them. 
In  my  judgment,  we  must  do  so. 

The  basic  argument  made  by  the  de- 
veloping nations,  must  be  seriously  con- 
sidered and  supported  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  the  United  States,  together 
with  other  free  world  developed  nations, 
through  constructive  proposals. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  United 
States  is  not  doing  so  as  shown  by  Sec- 
retary Ball's  speech.  There  is  more 
frustration  among  the  developing  nations 
than  the  free  world  can  afford  to  leave 
there.  These  nations  must  leave  Geneva 
with  results  and  hope.  We  know  that 
the  Communist  bloc,  both  from  Moscow 
and  Peiping.  Is  there  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  of  rebellion — of  more  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  Communist  style. 

The  best  way  to  confound  Moscow  and 
Peiping  is  by  giving  the  developing  coun- 
tries reasonable  satisfaction  at  Geneva — 
and  we  can  do  that  without  being  im- 
posed upon  or  muddleheaded — not  de- 
nials and  spurious  defenses.  Let  that  be 
our  policy. 

It  is  without  question  that  developing 
countries  are  to  a  large  degree  dependent 
on  the  developed  free  world  countries  for 
markets,  for  private  capital,  for  govern- 
mental financial  assistance — through  bi- 
lateral aid  alone  Western  governments 
provided  $7.1  billion  in  1962.  They  also 
must  have  the  assistance  of  the  IBRB, 
the  IMF,  the  European  Investment  Bank, 
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the  International  Finance  Corp  ,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  and 
the  Inter-American  Bank.  Each  of  these 
international  agencies  is,  in  turn,  de- 
pendent on  the  industrialized  countries 
for  financing.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
need  the  markets  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries for  our  manufactured  products  and 
we  need  their  foods,  raw  materials,  and 
fuels  to  keep  our  industrial  machinery 
operating.  In  other  words,  we  are  inter- 
dependent. 

In  his  address.  Under  Secretary  Ball 
declared  that  industrialized  countries 
must  be  prepared  to  reduce  tariffs  and 
other  barriers  to  the  imports  of  primary 
products,  semiprocessed  materials,  and 
manufactured  goods  of  special  interest  to 
the  developing  countries.  He  called  for 
across-the-board  tariff  cuts  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  the  benefits  of  which,  he 
said,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
accord  to  developing  countries  without 
asking  reciprocity.  He  called  on  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  to  cooperate  in  per- 
fecting arrangements  that  would  reduce 
demand  and  price  instabilities  associated 
with  trade  in  commodities.  He  also 
Indicated  U.S.  support  for  efforts  to  sta- 
bilize prices  of  commodities  in  chrpnic 
oversupply  at  levels  consistent  both  with 
market  forces  and  development  require- 
ments on  a  commodity-by-commodity 
basis.  He  declared  that  the  United 
States  is  in  favor  of  the  integration  of 
national  markets  into  regional  ones  and 
the  changing  of  GATT  rules  to  give  de- 
veloping countries  more  flexibility  to  pur- 
sue various  forms  of  economic  integra- 
tion— partial  or  comprehensive.  In  other 
words,  he  favored  preferential  arrange- 
ments among  groups  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Our  commitment  to  bring  about  social 
and  economic  development  in  a  demo- 
cratic framework,  our  role  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  Government  aid  and  pri- 
vate capital,  as  a  major  market  for  the 
products  of  the  developing  countries  and 
as  the  source  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural know-how  requires  that  we  take  a 
more  positive,  a  more  creative  role  at 
Greneva. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  developing 
countries  are  confronted  with  enormous 
problems  in  the  field  of  trade  that  mate- 
rially reduces  the  effect  of  much  of  their 
gains  from  economic  development  and  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  investing  In 
them.  The  developing  countries  share 
of  world  trade  has  declined  from  30  per- 
cent in  1950  to  20  percent  in  1960.  Their 
balance-of-payments  position  has  shown 
little  improvement  since  1953 — while 
their  total  export  earnings  have  Increased 
somewhat,  their  import  requirements 
consistently  exceeded  income  from  such 
exports.  Prices  of  foods  and  raw  mate- 
rials exported  by  developing  nations  have 
steadily  declined  relative  to  prices  of  im- 
ports purchased — in  other  words,  their 
terms  of  trade  have  steadily  deterio- 
rated. Processed  and  manufactured 
goods  continue  to  remain  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  total  exports — in  1961 
such  products  accounted  for  but  15  per- 
cent of  their  export  earnings. 

To  alleviate  their  condition,  the  de- 
veloping countries  have  put  forth  pro- 
posals calling  for  new  international  com- 


modity agreements,  new  financing  ar- 
rangements for  imbalances  in  payments, 
new  development  programs  and  a  new  in- 
stitutional framework  to  replace  GATT, 
some  of  which  involve  drastic  innovation 
and  a  departure  from  present  practices. 
They  are  also  asking,  reportedly,  that 
Western  bilateral  aid  be  at  least  dou- 
bled to  at  least  $15  billion  per  year.  I 
sincerely  doubt  that  the  developing  na- 
tions led  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Conference,  Dr.  Raul  Prebisch,  really  ex- 
pect that  the  Industrialized  countries 
would  embrace  all  of  their  proposals.  I 
rather  believe  that  the  main  objective  of 
this  Conference  is  to  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  developing  countries  at  the 
forthcoming  GATT  negotiations  by 
documenting  their  trade  problems  and 
to  educate  the  industrialized  countries 
concerning  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  nations  undergoing  de- 
velopment. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
be  ready  to  conclude  commodity  stabili- 
zation agreements  with  the  developing 
countries  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  I  be- 
lieve the  facility  created  in  March  1963 
by  the  IMF  to  assist  primary  producing 
countries  facing  short-term  declines  in 
their  balance  of  payments  due  to  a  de- 
cline in  raw  material  prices,  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded.  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  give  careful 
consideration  whether  our  present  un- 
conditional most  favored  nation  policy 
is  warranted  in  face  of  the  worldwide 
movement  toward  regional  economic  in- 
tegration, which  we  should  support.  The 
GATT  has  already  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  such  regional  preferential 
arrangements  by  granting  waivers  to  the 
EEC  and  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation. The  United  States  should  be 
ready,  along  with  other  nations,  to  grant 
unilateral  tariff  concessions  to  develop- 
ing nations  at  the  forthcoming  GATT 
trade  negotiations  to  speed  economic  in- 
tegration and  to  improve  their  terms  of 
trade.  The  industrialized  nations  have 
already  agreed  to  do  so  in  principle  when 
they  agreed  last  May  in  Geneva  not  to 
require  reciprocity  when  extending  tariff 
concessions  to  less  developed  countries. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  done  by  the 
EEC  as  well  as  the  United  States  to  elimi- 
nate nontariff  barriers  to  tropical,  tem- 
perate zone,  and  semimanufactured 
products  from  developing  countries,  both 
in  Western  Europe  and  specifically  the 
EEC  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
address  by  Hon.  George  W.  Ball,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  in  C3reneva. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  the  Honorable  George  W.  Ball, 

THE  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Before  the 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 

Development,  Geneva,  March  25,  1964 
I 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  world  has  fo- 
cused great  attention  on  the  relations  be- 
tween what  we  have  come  to  call  the  devel- 
oped and  the  developing  nations.  There  has 
been  a  wide  acceptance  of  the  proposition 
that  20th  century  concepts  of  hximanlty  re- 
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quire  that  all  the  world's  peoples  have  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. There  has  also  been  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  until  this  goal  Is  secured,  the 
world  wUl  not  attain  the  stability  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  tasks  of  development  are  familiar  to 
all  nations  no  matter  what  may  be  their  bv- 
erage  levels  of  Income.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  within  this  generation  we  have 
seen  the  development  of  a  substantial  part 
of  our  South,  many  of  whose  problems  ap- 
proximated those  of  the  developing  nations. 
And,  as  you  know.  President  Johnson  has 
launched  a  comprehensive  program  to  push 
back  the  margins  of  poverty  which  still  re- 
main In  the  United  States.  But  It  Is  a  major 
achievements  of  the  postwar  years  that  we 
have  all  come  to  accept  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development  as  a  matter  of  Interna- 
tional Interest  and  obligation. 

We  have  had  many  conferences  to  discuss 
separate  aspects  of  this  general  subject. 
This  Conference  Is,  I  think,  unique.  It  Is  or- 
ganized on  a  world  scale  and  it  Is  addressed 
to  the  whole  problem  In  Its  full  dimensions. 
The  general  frame  of  our  discussions  In 
the  next  few  weeks  must  inevitably  be  the 
relations  between  the  Industrial  and  the 
developing  countries,  but  this  Conference 
should  reduce  those  relations  to  practical 
terms.  It  should  consider  all  of  the  means 
by  which  the  developing  countries  can  ob- 
tain capital — and  particularly  foreign  ex- 
change— necessary  for  development — whether 
through  the  transfer  of  public  resources  In 
the  form  of  foreign  aid,  through  external 
private  Investment,  through  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Internal  markets,  or  through  the 
expansion  of  external  trade.  And  all  of  these 
questions  must  be  considered  In  the  con- 
text of  a  world  environment  that  Is  com- 
patible with  our  larger  objectives. 

In  the  careful  and  Imaginative  papers 
that  have  been  drafted  In  preparation  for 
this  Conference,  the  problem  facing  the  de- 
veloping countries  has  been  expresed  In 
terms  of  a  trade  gap.  I  think  none  of  us — 
least  of  all.  our  distinguished  Secretary  Gen- 
eral— believes  In  a  mechanistic  approach  to 
this  question.  I  am  sure  he  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  trade  gap  should  be  re- 
garded, not  so  much  as  an  arithmetical 
statement,  but  as  a  figure  of  speech  broadly 
suggesting  the  scale  and  the  challenge  of 
the  problem  of  development. 

I  know  he  would  agree  also  that  there  are 
no  single  or  easy  or  even  Independent,  solu- 
tions to  this  problem.  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  Conference  to  consider  all  the 
feasible  ways  of  expanding  our  efforts  in  all 
relevant  fields. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  Conference 
must  grapple  with  a  series  of  Interdependent 
issues.  It  Is  altogether  proper  that  the 
major  focus  for  this  Conference  should  be 
on  the  means  for  making  trade  a  more  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  development.  But  these 
possibilities  cannot  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion. We  must  also  explore  the  means  of 
increasing  and  making  more  effective  use  of 
the  flow  of  foreign  captlal  and  technical  as- 
sistance— both  public  and  private;  the  eco- 
nomic merits  of  forming  or  expanding  re- 
gional economic  groupings;  and  generally 
the  full  range  of  Internal  policies  that  are 
critical  to  the  mobilization  and  use  of  cap- 
ital and  that  will  necessarily  shape  the  con- 
tribution that  the  external  environment  can 
make  to  development. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  development 
problem,  there  Is  ample  room  for  Imagina- 
tion and  fresh  Ideas  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  be  wary  of  approaches  that  do  not 
closely  reflect  the  economic  or  political  reali- 
ties— approaches  that  begin  and  end  In  dis- 
cussion and  thus  obscure  the  actions  really 
needed  for  progress. 

The  representatives  of  my  oountry  are  here 
to  participate  In  the  full  and  responsible 
discussion    of    all    the    relevant   problems — 


problem  by  problem  and  policy  by  policy. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we  Amer- 
icans have  been  greatly  preoccupied  with 
the  task  of  creating  better  economic  condi- 
tions In  the  world.  This  preoccupation  has 
been  manifest  In  our  trade  policies,  in  our 
economic  and  technical  assistance  programs. 
In  our  food-for-peace  program  and  In  the 
Peace  Corps. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  to  point  out  the 
merits  of  the  policies  my  Government  has 
followed.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  business 
to  do  together  In  the  weeks  ahead,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  all  set  aside  the  tempta- 
tion to  file  self-serving  briefs  that  consume 
the  time  of  the  Conference  without  advanc- 
ing Its  objectives.  Omi  problems  He  ahead 
of  us — not  behind  us. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  broad  questions  before  the 
Conference — not  as  separate  Issues,  but  In 
terms  of  how  they  fit  Into  the  requirements 
for  an  effective  development  strategy. 

n 
I  shall  begin  with  the  central  assumption 
of  this  meeting— an  assumption  In  which. 
I  am  sure,  we  all  concur — that  If  the  devel- 
oping countries  are  to  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth,  they  must  be  able  to  earn  a  growing 
volume  of  foreign  exchange  In  world  mar- 
kets. To  do  this,  they  must  develop  ex- 
panding markets  for  their  raw  materials  at 
reasonably  stable  and  equitable  prices.  They 
must  also  find  growing  world  outlets  for  the 
products  of  their  nascent  manufacturing  In- 
dustries. This  will  not  happen  automati- 
cally. The  expansion  of  trading  opportu- 
nities Involves  difficult  problems  of  pwUcy  and 
decision  for  both  the  Indtistrlal  countries 
and  the  developing  countries. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  contribu- 
tions that  the  Industrial  countries  can  make 
to  the  trade  prospects  of  the  developing 
countries  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  more 
effective  use  of  world  resources  which  ex- 
panding trade  can  promote. 

First,  and  In  my  view  most  Important,  is 
the  need  for  Industrial  countries  to  achieve 
and  maintain  full  employment  and  a  high 
rate  of  economic  growth.  These  conditions 
will  Improve  both  demand  and  prices  for 
the  exports  of  the  developing  countries.  For 
example,  sustained  economic  recovery  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  continued 
high  growth  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  sharp 
turn  around  In  prices  for  industrial  mate- 
rials. They  also  contributed  to  a  stronger 
market  for  some  tropical  products.  This 
Improvement  In  demand  and  prices,  If  sus- 
tained, will  make  a  difference  of  at  least 
$1  billion  on  an  annual  basis  In  the  export 
earnings  of  the  developing  countries. 

Full  employment  In  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries is  also  necessary  to  create  a  favorable 
climate  for  the  structural  readjustments 
that  accompany  trade  liberalization.  We 
must  devise  ways  and  means  of  cushioning 
sudden  and  sharp  disruptions  In  the  mar- 
kets of  Importing  countries.  On  the  basic 
Issues,  however,  we  In  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries need  more  education  In  trade — both 
to  deflate  the  m3rthology  that  still  surrounds 
competition  from  the  so-called  low  wage 
countries  and  to  produce  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  large  potential  for  gains 
from  freer  trade.  Such  education  can  best 
be  conducted  In  an  atmosphere  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

Second,  the  Industrial  countries  as  a  group 
must  be  prepared  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  the  Imports  of  primary  prod- 
ucts, semiprocessed  materials,  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  special  Interest  to  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Industrial  countries 
have  done  much  In  recent  years  to  reduce 
these  barriers.  More  can  be  achieved  by  deep, 
across-the-board  tariff  cuts  In  the  Kennedy 
round — and  we  are  prepared  to  have  these 
benefits  accorded  to  the  developing  coun- 


trle«  without  asking  reciprocity.  Such  tar- 
iff cuts  can  be  of  Immediate  help  to  the  de- 
veloping coimtrles.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant they  can  provide  an  environment 
that  will  make  It  possible  for  them  to  build 
productive  export  Industries.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  the  present  Conference  and  the 
GATT  Conference,  which  \b  to  follow,  so 
strongly  complement  each  other. 

Third,  the  Industrial  countries  should  be 
prepared  to  cooperate,  wherever  and  when- 
ever feasible.  In  perfecting  arrangements 
that  would  reduce  Instabilities  associated 
with  trade  In  commodities  and  thus  enhance 
development. 

We  have  made  some  progress  In  cushion- 
ing the  effects  of  fiuctuatlons  In  commodity 
prices  through  the  new  drawing  rights  In 
the  International    Monetary  Fund. 

We  also  supfHjrt  efforts  to  stabilize  prices 
of  specific  commodities  in  chronic  oversup- 
ply at  levels  consistent  both  with  market 
forces  and  development  requirements.  These 
problems  can  be  usefully  approached  only 
on  a  conunodity-by-commodlty  basis,  and 
the  arrangements  we  work  out  must  be  de- 
signed both  to  deal  with  the  underlying  sup- 
ply Imbalances  and  to  promote  development. 
There  is  no  grand  design  for  the  mjrrlad  of 
Individual  commodity  situations  and  prob- 
lems. We  should  frankly  recognize  that 
such  agreements.  Important  as  they  may  be 
for  some  commodities,  are  feasible  for  only 
a  small  number. 

m 
These  lines  of  action  all  stem  from  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  a  multi- 
lateral and  nondiscriminatory  trading  sys- 
tem. We  have  worked  throughout  the  post- 
war period  to  try  to  build  such  an  open 
trading  society  In  the  conviction  that  It 
would  promote  a  rational  and  effective  use 
of  the  world's  resources;  that  It  would  bene- 
fit all  participants  In  world  trade;  and  that 
It  would  be  most  fully  responsive  to  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  of  a  dynamic 
trading  world. 

We  still  hold  this  conviction.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion has  great  Inherent  values;  that  pro- 
posals to  depart  from  that  principle  should 
be  rigorously  scrutinized;  and  that  we 
should  encourage  such  departures  only 
where  the  case  for  doing  so  Is  strong  and 
fully  proven. 

During  the  period  of  preparation  for  this 
conference,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  various  forms  of  preferential 
tariff  arrangements  designed  to  benefit  the 
developing  "nations.  Proposals  have  also 
been  put  forward  for  the  organization  of  re- 
gional or  global  markets  for  the  products  of 
these  countries.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  United  States  believes  that  we  should 
objectively  examine  any  proposals  that 
might  contribute  to  development.  But  we 
miist  all  be  quite  sure  that  proposals  are 
defined  with  sufficient  precision  so  that  there 
Is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  theli  mean- 
ing. This  Is  essential  If  their  Implications 
are  to  be  fully  comprehended  and  thought- 
fully considered. 

We  must  be  sure  also  that  such  proposals 
will  not  create  more  problems  than  they 
solve.  In  other  words,  we  must  satisfy  our- 
selves that  they  will  produce  significant 
economic  benefits  for  at  least  some  countries, 
and  that  those  benefits  will  outweigh 
the  costs  to  all  countries  of  departing  from 
the  principles  of  nondiscriminatory  trade. 

With  respect  to  preferential  arrangements, 
for  example,  we  must  be  clear  whether  a 
proposal  Is  global  or  regional  In  character — 
whether  It  contemplates  an  application  to 
all  countries  or  only  to  specific  countries  or 
groups  of  countries. 

In  the  post-war  world  there  have  been  two 
competing  concepts  as  to  how  the  Industrial 
and  developing  countries  might  most  use- 
fully organize  their  relations.     In  principle. 
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my  Government  has  assumed  that  all  In- 
dxistrlal  countries  should  accept  a  responsi- 
bility to  advance  the  economic  well-being  of 
all  developing  countries.  But  the  view  has 
also  been  advanced — sometimes  more  by  way 
of  emphasis  than  as  an  assertion  of  discreet 
principle — that  It  would  be  better  to  or- 
ganize these  relationships  on  the  basis  of 
special  responsibilities  between  Individual 
Industrial  countries  or  groups  of  countries 
and  Individual  developing  countries  or  groups 
of  countries. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  fully  resolve 
this  major  conceptual  question  In  the  course 
of  this  Conference.  But  I  do  feel  that.  In 
discussing  proposals  for  special  trading  rela- 
tionships between  the  Industrial  and  devel- 
oping countries,  we  must  be  quite  clear 
whether  they  fall  within  one  pattern  or  the 
other.  Moreover,  we  should  conduct  our 
discussions  during  the  coming  weeks  In  full 
awareness  that  special  trading  arrangements 
have  historically  evolved  In  the  context  of 
special  political  relationships,  and  that 
special  responsibilities  In  the  area  of  trade 
are  likely  to  carry  with  them  special  respon- 
sibilities In  the  areas  of  politics  and  even  of 
defense. 

I  do  not  make  these  points  to  support 
either  one  approach  or  the  other  but  rather 
to  point  out  that  serious  departures  from  the 
principles  of  nondiscriminatory  trade — par- 
ticularly In  relation  to  trading  arrangements 
between  the  industrial  and  the  developing 
countries — Inevitably  Involve  the  question  as 
to  how  key  relations  among  nations  should 
be  organized. 

IV 

I  have  mentioned  certain  measures  that 
Industrial  coiintrles  can  take  to  Improve  ac- 
cess to  their  markets  and  to  expand  their  de- 
mand for  imports  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Simply  stated,  the  more  access  the 
more  trade — and  the  United  States  strongly 
favors  lower  tariffs  and  greater  market  access. 

But  tariffs  have  become  less  of  a  barrier 
to  exports  and  this  will  be  true  all  the  more 
after  the  Kennedy  round.  To  exploit  the 
opportunities  that  stem  from  greater  market 
access  for  their  manufacturers  the  develop- 
ing countries  must  be  able  to  compete  not 
merely  with  other  exporting  countries  but 
with  the  domestic  Industries  of  the  Import- 
ing countries. 

It  Is  essential,  therefore,  for  the  developing 
countries  to  market  their  manufacturers  on 
a  competitive  basis.  This.  In  turn,  will  often 
depend  on  their  ability  to  develop  mass  na- 
tional markets—or,  where  necessary,  regional 
markets. 

It  Is  in  such  markets  that  the  economies 
of  scale  originate.  This  fundamental  point 
Is  well  documented  In  the  history  of  coun- 
tries going  through  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Apart  from  a  very  few  special  cases, 
manufactures  have  been  sold  massively 
abroad  only  after  they  have  been  produced 
for  an  extensive  market  at  home. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  might  all 
give  more  consideration  and  support  to  ways 
of  expanding  internal  markets  In  the  devel- 
oping countries.  In  most  cases,  this  will  re- 
quire actions  In  both  the  rural  and  lu-ban 
areas,  and  the  use,  In  combination,  of  pri- 
vate and  public  capital — domestic  and  for- 
eign. 

In  rural  areas,  higher  priority  might  well 
be  accorded  to  raising  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  modernizing  systems  of  market- 
ing. In  urban  areas,  more  could  be  done  to 
break  away  from  the  traditional  and  re- 
strictive marketing  patterns  that  characterize 
many  of  the  narrow  based  Industries  in 
the  developing  countries,  and  to  aim  at 
larger  scale  and  lower  cost  production  for 
the  home  market. 

These  two  lines  of  action  could  reinforce 
each  other  and  result  In  a  rise  In  productiv- 
ity, a  reduction  In  costs,  and  an  Increase  In 
demand.     In   these   ways,  production   for  a 
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large  domestic  market  could  help  the  devel- 
oping countries  produce  and  sell  manufac- 
tured goods  competitively  on  the  world 
market. 

V 

Many  countries,  of  course,  are  too  small 
to  provide  domestic  mass  markets.  The 
benefits  of  such  a  market  may  be  achieved 
by  economic  cooperation  on  a  regional  basis. 

Unquestionably  the  postwar  dismantling  of 
colonial  arrangements  and  the  birth  of  51 
new  countries  has  Involved  some  serious  eco- 
nomic costs.  As  our  Secretary  General  has 
pointed  out.  nearly  100  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented at  this  Conference  have  populations 
of  less  than  15  million.  Of  these,  two- thirds 
have   populations  of   less   than  5   million. 

The  Integration  of  national  markets  Into 
regional  markets  offers  possibilities  for  re- 
couping these  economic  costs — and  much 
more.  Manufacturing  Industries  based  on 
the  larger  Internal  needs  of  a  regional  market 
will  reach  a  competitive  position  In  Inter- 
national markets  much  earlier  and  much 
more  effectively. 

The  United  States  supports  further  efforts 
In  this  field.  We  favor  changing  the  GATT 
rules  to  give  developing  countries  more  flex- 
ibility to  pursue  various  forms  of  economic 
Integration — partial  or  comprehensive.  But 
the  Industrial  countries  should  continue  to 
be  subject  to  strict  standards  In  this  regard. 

This  Is.  in  other  words,  a  case  where  special 
trade  preferences  among  groups  of  develop- 
ing countries  could  make  a  contribution  to 
economic  growth  large  enough  to  outweigh 
the  costs  of  a  departure  from  nondiscrimina- 
tory trading  principles. 

But  let  us  have  no  Illusions  as  to  the 
underlying  requirement  for  real  progress 
through  Integration.  The  economic  advan- 
tages of  such  a  course  depend  on  the  degree 
to  which  competitive  principles  are  per- 
mitted to  guide  the  use  and  movement  of 
labor,  capital,  and  materials  within  an  eco- 
nomic union  or  trading  group.  This  requires 
that  the  participating  nations  put  aside  con- 
siderations of  political  prestige  and  advan- 
tage and  that  they  commit  themselves  from 
the  outset  to  a  full  line  of  action.  Thus, 
each  step  forward  will  make  It  that  much 
more  dlfQcult  to  reverse  the  entire  process. 

VI 

When  we  talk  of  a  development  gap.  we  Eire 
talking  in  large  measure  of  the  need  of  the 
developing  countries  to  be  able  to  draw  on 
greater  capital  resources  for  investment. 
Part  of  these  capital  resources  must  be  used 
to  finance  the  import  of  equipment  and 
other  materials  from  abroad.  All  these  capi- 
tal resources  are  required  to  enable  a  nation 
to  use  its  human  and  material  resources  more 
effectively  and  to  gain  access  to  the  benefits 
of  the  constantly  widening  revolution  in 
technology. 

Private  foreign  Investment  can  itself  pro- 
vide a  major  source  of  such  capital. 

In  addition  It  can  stimulate  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  domestic  capital  in  the  developing 
countries. 

Finally,  it  normally  brings  with  it  tech- 
nological skills  and  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
markets  that  can  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
developing  countries  to  expand  their  export 
industries. 

However,  the  data  on  the  flow  of  private 
investment  In  recent  years  are  very  disturb- 
ing. In  1956  the  net  flow  of  private  capital 
from  all  member  countries  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  amounted  to  $2.4  billion,  or 
43  percent  of  the  total  flow  of  foreign  cap- 
ital moving  to  those  countries.  By  1962,  the 
contribution  of  private  capital  was  still  $2.4 
billion,  but  It  represented  only  29  percent  of 
the  total  capital  flow. 

Over  the  past  two  or  three  decades  stand- 
ards of  conduct  In  International  business 
have  undergone  drastic  change  for  the  better. 


Yet  many  developing  countries  are,  I  fear, 
still  influenced  by  the  cliches  of  the  past. 
Would  it  not  be  useful  to  examine  carefully 
the  experience  of  countries  that  have  been 
attracting  a  flow  of  private  foreign  invest- 
ment? Would  it  not  also  be  useful  to  study 
the  new  techniques,  new  attitudes,  and  new 
procedures  that  have  arisen  In  this  field  In 
response  to  the  conditions  of  this  century? 

In  raising  these  questions,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood.  My  country,  while  It- 
self committed  to  free  enterprise,  does  not 
seeK  to  dictate  the  form  or  shape  of  the 
economic  systems  of  others.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  Internal  political  and  emo- 
tional pressures  that  may  create  opposition 
to  the  Investment  of  external  capital  In  many 
countries.  I  am  well  aware  of  differences  in 
conditions  and  outlook  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  require  diversity  in  busi- 
ness as  well  as  In  other  forms  of  social  orga- 
nization. I  am  aware  also  that  even  the 
facilities  and  organizational  modes  for  pro- 
viding such  capital  require  adjustment  to 
changing  conditions.  They  have  evolved  In 
the  past  and  further  evolution  Is  In  progress. 

But  nations  must  make  their  choices  of 
national  policy  with  full  awareness  of  ines- 
capable economic  facts.  Nations  that  elect 
to  pursue  policies  that  tend  to  eliminate  the 
private  sector  or  discriminate  against  outside 
investment  should  be  aware  that  they  are 
denying  themselves  a  source  of  capital  that 
could  otherwise  greatly  speed  their  own  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  we  reexamine  the  possi- 
bilities of  expanding  the  flow  of  external 
private  Investment  capital. 

Private  capital  admittedly  cannot  be  more 
than  one  element  in  an  interrelated  ap- 
proach to  development.  Yet.  with  regard 
to  this  question  as  to  so  many  others,  the 
developing  countries  have  it  within  their 
own  hands  to  determine  how  fast  they  will 
move  In  achieving  growth.  Their  attitudes 
and  their  laws  and  their  procedures  will,  in 
most  cases,  determine  whether  the  flow  of 
external  private  capital  and  technology  takes 
place.  Experience  gives  us  no  limits  on  how 
far  the  process  can  carry. 

vn 

I  turn  flnally  to  the  question  of  foreign 
aid — bilateral  and  multilateral.  Clearly  this 
Is  neither  the  least  important,  nor  the  resid- 
ual, element  In  the  package.  But  economic 
assistance  Is  made  more — or  less — effective 
by  what  happens  in  the  other  flelds  we 
have  discussed. 

My  goverrunent  believes  that  foreign  aid 
should  assist  developing  countries  with  a 
supplemental  source  of  capital.  This  capital 
can  contribute  to  development  in  the  follow- 
ing specific  ways: 

First,  as  a  supplemental  source  of  long- 
term  capital  for  certain  projects  that  will 
not  produce  inunediate  returns,  but  which 
are  a  necessary  base  for  other  projects  and 
a  stimulant  to  the  development  process  as 
a  whole. 

Second,  as  a  source  of  capital  to  finance 
Imports  of  materials  and  equipment  that 
cou'd  otherwise  become  serious  production 
bottlenecks  in  a  situation  of  foreign  ex- 
change stringency. 

Third,  as  a  source  of  seed  capital  that  can 
stimulate  the  mobilization  and  effective  tise 
of  capital  from  internal  sources. 

We  believe,  in  short,  that  foreign  aid  will 
play  an  essential  role  if  It  exercises  the 
catalytic  effect  it  is  designed  to  produce. 
This,  in  turn,  will  depend  on  cooperation 
between  donor  and  recipient  countries. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  an  extensive 
and  frank  dlscvisslon  at  the  conference  of 
the  requirements  for  aid  and  the  functions 
aid  can  perform.  At  this  point  such  a  dis- 
cussion could  serve  a  healthy  purpose.  Al- 
most without  exception  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries now  command  the  resources  that  enable 
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them  to  participate  In  supplying  foreign 
assistance.  Yet  more  and  more  of  the  donor 
countries  are  becoming  concerned  over 
whether  their  efforts  are  producing  the  re- 
sults for  which  they  had  hoped.  In  allocat- 
ing capital  assistance  they  sometimes  find 
a  shortage  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
soundly  conceived  projects.  The  developing 
countries  on  the  other  hand,  have  now  ac- 
quired the  experience  to  speak  with  some 
assurance  on  how  they  themselves  can  con- 
tribute to  the  process. 

A  constructive  exchange  of  views  can  re- 
solve misunderstanding.  It  can  lead  to  the 
time  when  industrial  countries,  in  speaking 
of  the  need  for  self-help,  and  developing 
countries,  In  emphasizing  their  requirements 
for  foreign  capital,  will  not  be  talking  at 
cross  purposes.  In  fact,  at  the  working  level 
where  development  decisions  are  made  from 
day  to  day,  there  Is  already  a  wider  common 
basis  of  concepts,  vocabulary,  and  experience 
than  is  generally  understood.  I  believe  this 
conference  can  enlarge  these  understandings 
among  us. 

vm 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  a  few  general 
comments  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  dur- 
ing our  discussions: 

First,  the  economic  growth  of  any  nation 
is  a  mixture  of  interrelated  elements.  We 
can  emphasize  one  element  or  another  at 
this  conference  but  it  would  be  unwise  for 
us  to  focus  on  any  single  element  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others. 

Second,  economic  development  should  not 
be  studied  simply  in  terms  of  aggregates.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  of  Individual  countries. 
It  is  not  the  summation  on  a  world  basis 
of  unrequited  needs,  but  the  reflection  of 
individual  country  programs — carefully 
drawn  up.  faithfully  executed,  and  reflect- 
ing a  national  purpose. 

Third,  economic  development  is  an  intri- 
cate and  dlfHcult  process.  It  has  proved  diffi- 
cult for  the  industrial  countries  who  have 
gone  through  It  In  the  past,  and  It  will  be 
so  for  the  newer  countries  that  are  going 
through  It  now.  The  developing  countries 
of  today,  however,  have  the  advantages  of 
today's  technology  and  of  close  International 
cooperation.  These  advantages  can  acceler- 
ate the  process  of  growth. 

These  three  propositions  could,  I  think, 
set  the  tone  for  the  Conference.  After  all 
this  is  no  adversary  proceeding  between  the 
industrial  and  developing  countries.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  groups  Is  not  a 
clear  one  and  the  differences  within  the  two 
groups  are  very  large. 

We  are  here  to  solve  problems  we  accept 
as  common  problems — not  to  debate.  We 
are  here  to  draw  nations  standing  at  different 
points  along  the  historic  paths  of  growth 
closer  together,  not  to  divide  them. 

The  progress  of  the  developing  countries 
requires  the  cooperation  of  all  and  it  is  futile 
to  test  proposals  on  the  assumption  that 
what  one  gains  the  other  must  necessarily 
lose. 

All  of  us — the  Industrial  and  developing 
countries — have  unfilled  aspirations  at  home. 
But  we  are  also  part  of  an  Interdependent 
world  with  collective  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities. W°  pich  have  vested  interests  in 
the  other's  welfare. 

My  country  believes  strongly  in  this  kind 
of  Interdependence  and  in  these  kinds  of 
vested  interests.  We  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  committed  to  help  those  who 
wish  to  help  themselves  and  we  undertake 
this  commitment,  as  President  Kennedy  said 
in  his  Inaugural  address,  for  one  reason  only : 
"because  It  is  right." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
our  Government  to  foUow  through  on 
the  Initiative  which  has  been  shown  by 
Secretary  Ball  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  who  seek  results  at  Geneva. 


MARYLAND    DAY— MARCH    25,    1964 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  day  in  my  State,  the  great 
Free  State  of  Maryland.  Today  is  Mary- 
land Day. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
today  the  Maryland  colonists  landed  at  a 
Potomac  island  just  off  where  St.  Marys 
City  now  stands.  Here  they  founded 
what  subsequently  became  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

One  of  Lord  Calvert's  first  edicts  was 
that  there  was  to  be  freedom  of  religion, 
that  every  person  had  the  right  to  wor- 
ship according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  This  emphasis  on  freedom  of 
religion  became  a  part  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  our  people. 

The  Maryland  Act  of  Toleration  of 
1649  was  the  first  such  document  to  es- 
pouse the  idea  of  freedom  of  religion, 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  that  principle  in  the  American 
Constitution.  This  led  to  Maryland's 
becoming  known  as  the  Free  Stat€. 

Mr.  President,  this  day,  March  25. 
Maryland  Day.  is  important  not  only  to 
the  citizens  of  Maryland  but  to  all  free- 
dom loving  people  of  our  Nation. 


MODERNIZATION  OF  SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent parliamentary  chaos  in  which  the 
Senate  finds  itself  gives  renewed  urgency 
to  the  need,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
drastic  reform  and  change  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  which  have  completely 
immobilized  It,  and  brought  this  great 
body  into  contempt  all  over  the  country 
and  the  civilized  world. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  calendar 
of  business  which  is  on  each  Senator's 
desk  this  morning  recites  that  the  date 
is — as  we  all  know — Wednesday,  March 
25.  But  underneath,  in  parentheses,  are 
the  words  "Legislative  day  of  March  9, 
1964." 

March  9  will  go  down  in  current  his- 
tory as  the  day  when  the  filibuster 
against  the  civil  rights  bill  began.  In 
order  to  acquire  some  minor  parliamen- 
tary advantage — and  it  really  is  a  minor 
advantage — the  Senate  has  been  re- 
cessed since  March  9  until  today.  We 
operate  imder  the  fiction  that  it  is  March 
9  in  this  Chamber  but  March  25  every- 
where else. 

Beginning  on  March  9  came  the  fill- 
buster.  The  filibuster  is  still  in  progress. 
While  the  filibuster  goes  on,  the  legisla- 
tive business  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  has  ground  to 
a  halt. 

I  noted  with  some  chagrin  a  vote  about 
6  weeks  ago  when  an  effort  was  made 
to  permit  committees  of  the  Senate  to 
sit  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  filibuster — and 
Indeed  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

That  vote  was  lost  by  43  to  36.  Had 
a  few  more  Senators  been  aware  of  the 
comer  into  which  we  have  painted  our- 
selves by  our  ridiculous  procedures,  this 
might  not  have  taken  place. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  announced,  he  will  object  to 
the  meeting  of  all  committees  while  the 
filibuster  continues.    He  is  well  within 


his  rights — but  he  should  not  be.  We 
should  long  ago  have  eliminated  that 
ridiculous  situation  in  which  1  Senator 
can  prevent  the  other  99  Senators  from 
voting  to  permit  committees  to  sit  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session. 

We  find  ourselves  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  The  filibuster  is  in  progress. 
Many  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  anxious  to  have  the  fili- 
buster continue,  but  wish  to  have  the 
appropriation  bills  considered  and  re- 
ported in  the  meanwhile.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  stated  that  he  will  not 
permit  that.    That  is  his  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  addit'onal  minutes.     . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  faced  with  the 
choice  of  whether  they  wish  to  vote  for 
cloture  and  thus  permit  the  Senate  to 
terminate  this  apparently  interminable 
filibuster,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for 
the  Senate  committee  to  do  its  duty  and 
report  appropriation  bills,  or  whether 
they  will  persist,  as  heretofore,  In  vot- 
ing against  cloture,  hoping  that  at  the 
end  of  a  successful  filibuster  they  can 
bring  out  the  appropriation  bills,  have 
them  enacted,  and  go  home,  with  the 
legislative  program  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  still  stalled  in  the 
works. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
all  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  only  those  who  by  their  rec- 
ord votes  in  the  past — and  often  in  the 
extended  past — have  always  insisted  on 
a  privileged  condition  for  that  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  hearings  on  appro- 
priation bills  and,  nonetheless,  have  al- 
ways and  without  exception  voted 
against  cloture  on  civil  rights. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
this  matter  In  the  hope  that  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  we  shall  do  something  to 
fight  our  way  out  of  this  "paper  bag," 
to  come  out  of  the  corner  Into  which  we 
have  painted  ourselves,  and  bring  the 
Senate  up  to  date  with  the  modern  world 
and  get  about  the  business  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Helpless  Senate," 
which  was  published  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  PoBt,  Mar.  19, 
1964] 

Helpless  Senate 

The  archaic  nature  of  the  Senate's  rules  has 
seldom  been  more  pointedly  demonstrated 
than  by  the  current  civil  rights  debate.  Al- 
though Senators  have  talked  on  the  subject 
for  9  days,  the  Hotise-passed  civil  rights  bill 
is  not  yet  actually  before  the  Senate.  Ma- 
jority Leader  MANsrnxD  has  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  call  up  the 
bill. 

After  much  discussion,  a  suggestion  that 
the  cloture  rule  be  invoked  to  limit  debate 
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on  this  preliminary  aspect  of  the  contest  has 
been  laid  aside.  Apparently  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  feared  that  such  a  move  might  fall  at 
this  time.  So  the  talMest  and  the  maneuver- 
ing go  forward  and  the  Senate  leadership  Is 
helpless  even  to  Initiate  debate  on  the  bill 
Itself,  to  say  nothing  about  cutting  it  off. 

Why  should  a  filibuster  be  allowed  on  the 
question  of  taking  up  a  bill?  On  the  House 
side  most  important  bills  go  to  the  floor 
accompanied  by  a  rule  for  their  considera- 
tion. Before  debate  can  begin  on  the  bill 
itself  the  House  must  approve  the  rule  rec- 
ommended by  the  Rules  Committee.  But 
there  is  no  chance  for  endless  debate.  The 
majority  leader  or  the  committee  chairman 
who  calls  up  the  rule  is  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  that  time  is  traditionally  divided  be- 
tween sponsors  and  opponents  of  the  rule. 

Under  the  Senate  rules  some  motions  must 
be  voted  upon  promptly  without  debate.  But 
nearly  all  of  the  major  business  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate  has  to  be  done  under  vinanl- 
mous  consent  agreements  on  procedure. 
When  no  such  agreement  can  be  obtained, 
the  Senate  has  no  alternative  to  an  endur- 
ance contest  unless  it  can  Invoke  the  com- 
plicated and  distrusted  machinery  of  cloture. 

The  use  of  cloture  is  especially  cumbersome 
when  applied  to  the  preliminary  question  of 
calling  up  a  bill.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  limiting  debate  on  the  merits  of  a  bill 
once  it  is  before  the  Senate,  and  we  favor 
majority  cloture  for  this  purpose,  there 
should  be  a  simpler  method  of  getting  the  de- 
bate started.  Why  should  not  debate  on  the 
question  of  making  a  bill  the  unfinished 
business  be  limited  by  a  standing  Senate  rule 
to  1  hovir  for  each  side,  or  2  hours  or  4  hours? 
There  is  not  a  shred  of  reason  in  unlimited 
debate  on  mere  procedural  matters.  The 
least  the  Senate  can  do  is  to  give  its  leader- 
ship means  of  getting  administration  bills  to 
the  floor  for  debate  without  having  to  wait 
for  the  consent  of  every  benighted  and  ob- 
structionist Member. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  we  are  not  engaged  in  a 
filibuster:  we  are  engaged  in  an  educa- 
tional debate.  A  Senator  is  engaged  in 
an  educational  debate  as  long  as  he  is 
trying  to  persuade  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  forsake  the  error  of  their 
ways.  Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill 
seek  to  persuade  our  colleagues  to  assist 
in  preserving  rather  than  destroying 
constitutional  government,  and  to  assist 
in  preserving  rather  than  destroying  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  be  free  from 
governmental  tyranny. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  mind  if,  after  his  com- 
ment about  the  educational  debate,  as 
it  will  appear  in  the  Record  tomorrow, 
there  were  inserted,  in  parenthesis,  the 
word  "laughter." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  appropriate.  We  are  engaged 
in  too  serious  a  business.  When  a  Sen- 
ator tries  to  persuade  other  Senators, 
wh'ose  views  are  erroneous,  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  stand  for  the  preservation 
of  constitutional  government  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  right  of  180  million 
people  to  be  free  from  governmental 
tyranny,  it  is  certainly  not  a  laugiiing 
matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
only  because  of  what  has  been  said  about 
the  education  of  the  American  people. 


.. 


e  education  of  the  American  people 
^d  the  education  of  Congress  is  entirely 
proper  and  entirely  permissible  and  en- 
t  rely  within  the  right  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  but  it  should  not  be  inter- 
Eiinable. 

That  is  the  issue.  Senators  have  the 
right  to  educate,  and  the  right  even  to 
duplicate  argument  after  argument;  but 
the  process  should  not  be  interminable. 


woman.  Or  the  life  of  a  sick  child  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital  might  have  been  en- 
dangered. 

But  the  danger  In  this  sort  of  tactic  lies 
far  deeper  than  individual  Inconvenience  or 
harm.  It  rests  on  a  totally  inadmissible 
theory  which  Increasingly  is  marring  the 
whole  civil  rights  movement.  Some  of  its 
leaders  hint  that  more  such  demonstration 
may  be  in  the  offlng. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
sit-in.     The  use  of  that  technique  may  be 


^f^ithout   question,   everything   that  has     qu'egtioned  on  various  grounds,  but  it  started 


en  said  in  this  debate  so  far  on  the 
ere  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  will  be 
id  time  and  time  again. 
If  these  were  ordinary  times,  we  might 
y.  "This  is  one  of  those  things  that 
e  have  to  live  with."  But  these  are  not 
rdinary    times.     The   headline   on   the 

Newspapers  this  morning — and  this  is 
ot  an  unusual  headline — is  "Rioting 
egroes    Stone   Police    in    Jacksonville, 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  sit  by  in  the 
Senate  day  after  day  and  assiune  that 
\re  are  living  in  a  vacuimi. 

What  is  the  function  of  government? 
■^'he  function  of  government  is  not  to 
submit  to  threats  or  stonings  or  vio- 
Imce  by  anyone,  no  matter  how  much 
people  have  been  put  upon.  I  agree.  I 
have  voted  that  way  and  I  shall  vote 
that  way  again.  I  agree,  whether  it  is 
the  Negroes  who  have  been  treated  with 
the  greatest  of  injustice,  or  whether  it  is 
someone  else. 

It  is  the  function  of  government,  to 
4nd  answers  to  legitimate  grievances, 
ere  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
isorder  and  violence.  A  majority  of  us 
re  willing  to  answer  a  legitimate  griev- 
ce.  A  majority  of  us  know  it,  and  a 
ajority  of  us  are  willing  to  cure  the 
Grievance.  Education  is  one  thing,  but 
interminable  "education,"  when  we  are 
<  ealing  with  realities,  raises  serious 
c  uestions  as  to  the  capability  of  the  re- 
public to  cure  itself,  to  save  itself,  and 
to  survive. 

These  are  the  issues  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have  been 
addressing  ourselves  this  morning. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  if  there 

is  no  further  morning  business,  I  ask 

1  hat  the  Chair  put  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  in  order 

hat  the  Record  may  be  somewhat  bal- 

iinced.  and  to  show  how  laws  similar  to 

his  bill  have  been  working  in  New  York 

i  Jtate,  where  they  have  been  in  effect  for 

nany  years,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

lave  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 

jublished  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 

Tuesday,  March  10.  entitled  "The  Pigsty 

Approach." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows: 

The  Pigsty  Appkoach 
Driving  in  rush-hour  trafBc  in  New  York, 
i&  in  other  large  cities,  is  no  fun  at  best — 
vhich  is  presumably  why  a  group  of  civil 
•ightfi  demonstrators  chose  to  make  it  worse 
;he  other  afternoon. 

The  group  blocked  an  approach  to  the 
lUge  Trlborough  Bridge,  dumping  garbage 
n  the  roadway  and  lying  down,  arms  linked, 
n  front  of  the  cars,  which  soon  were  backed 
jp  for  blocks.  It  was  an  ugly  little  spec- 
tacle, an  inconvenience  for  many  people  Just 
trying  to  get  home.  For  some,  perhaps 
worse;  at  least  one  car  contained  a  pregnant 


out  as  a  specific  protest  against  a  specific 
grievance  in  a  specific  store  or  facility.  The 
march  on  Washington  was  a  more  general 
demonstration  but.  though  it  had  its  du- 
bious aspects,  care  was  taken  not  to  make 
it  more  disruptive  than  necessary. 

What  the  garbage-dumpers  and  liers-down 
on  the  bridge  are  saying,  however,  is  that 
their  purpose  is  disruption  wrought  on  the 
general  public.  They  were  allegedly  pro- 
testing conditions  in  Harlem,  but  they  were 
taking  their  vengeance  on  people  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  those  conditions.  In- 
deed, there  would  be  less  garbage  in  Harlem's 
streets  if  some  of  its  inhabitants  made  more 
effort  to  practice  elementary  cleanliness. 

The  notion  that  it's  perfectly  proper  to 
attack  the  general  public — the  majority  of 
law-abiding,  hard-working  people — in  pur- 
suit of  minority  alms  is  an  extremely  dis- 
torted theory  of  rights.  The  essence  of  clvU 
rights  is  that  they  should  be  as  equal  as  the 
law  and  society  can  make  them.  But  that 
proposition  gives  no  one  a  right  to  van- 
dalism. 

And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  kind  of 
performance  should  be  otherwise  described. 
It  is  just  as  much  vandalism  as  if  the  demon- 
strators arbitrarily  select  a  community  and 
go  around  throwing  rocks  through  the  win- 
dows at  random.  Maybe  they  will  come  to 
that  also.  Certainly  their  school  boycotts, 
taking  out  their  grievances  on  the  children, 
and  their  bridge  and  other  obstructions  in- 
dicate they  expect  to  go  pretty  far. 

Unfortunately  this  theory  that  civil  rights 
means  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  public 
has  also  found  its  way  into  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  along 
with  its  unobjectionable  features,  does  seem 
to  infringe  what  long  have  been  accepted 
as  individual  rights  of  property.  Perhaps 
that  fact  is  encouraging  the  demonstrators 
in  their  random  attacks  on  the  public. 

It  would  seem  in  the  interest  of  the  civil 
rights  spokesmen  to  disavow  and  discourage 
pigsty  tactics  without  delay.  One  Important 
consideration  is  that  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  including  us,  do  believe 
that  the  position  of  the  Negro,  particularly 
in  regard  to  his  legal  rights,  should  be  im- 
proved where  shortcomings  still  remain. 
The  civil  rights  bill  Itself  is  testimony  to 
that  feeling. 

But  probably  not  many  F>eople  believe 
that  the  problem  of  one-tenth  of  the  total 
citizenry  is  the  only  or  necessarily  the  over- 
riding problem  before  the  Nation.  It  may 
be  that  some  are  already  getting  a  little 
tired  of  hearing  about  it  so  incessantly.  No 
one  at  all  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  being 
attacked  for  conditions  over  which  he  has 
neither  responsibility  nor  control. 

Some  of  the  frustrated  motorists  yelled 
imprecations  at  the  demonstrators  on  the 
bridge,  which  can  be  taken  as  a  clue  to  how 
public  sentiment  can  change.  That  is  what 
the  rights  leaders  risk  if  they  don't  get  their 
movement  back  on  the  track  of  legality  and 
dignity  and  out  of  the  road  of  vulgarity  and 
lawless  disregard  of  the  public. 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  locale 
of  the  Greek  nation,  at  the  crossroads 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds,  has 


made  it  a  convenient  battle  area  for 
wars  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  arms. 

All  of  us  living  in  freedom  today 
should  say  a  prayeV  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  Greek  character  which  is  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  survival  of 
the  ideals  by  which  we  live  and  on  which 
we  base  our  institutions. 

On  this  day  143  years  ago  the  Greeks 
began  a  struggle,  which  was  to  last  for 
more  than  6  years,  to  end  the  domina- 
tion imposed  by  their  Ottoman  con- 
querors. This  effort  culminated  in  1827 
in  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Greek  state. 

This  free  and  independent  country  has 
been  constantly  beseiged,  and  has  sur- 
vived threats  from  countless  would-be 
aggressors.  The  stalwart  Greek  people 
have  resisted  these  assaults,  and  as  a 
consequence,  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over  have  looked  with  confidence 
to  Greece  as  a  protector  and  defender 
of  our  cherished  liberties. 

In  recent  years.  Greece  successfully 
resisted  and  repulsed  the  Communists 
who  attempted  to  infiltrate  their  coun- 
try during  a  period  of  dissension  after 
World  War  II.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  been  one  of  our  stanchest  and 
most  valued  allies  in  the  cold  war. 

The  tenacity  of  the  Greek  in  clinging 
to  his  democratic  traditions,  his  valor 
in  securing  his  own  freedom,  and  his 
vigilance  in  maintaining  it  combine  to 
furnish  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  today. 
We  can  only  hope  that  whenever  it  is 
necessary  we  will  fight  always  with  the 
same  spirit  and  determination  for  our 

beliefs. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  Greek  nation 
on  this,  their  independence  day.  I  feel 
that  it  is  proper  and  fitting  to  acknowl- 
edge again  the  debt  that  Western  civili- 
zation owes  to  the  Greeks. 

Our  lives  are  touched  every  day  in 
many  ways  by  the  imagination  and  cre- 
ativity of  those  Greeks  who  fathered 
Western  cultvu-e. 

The  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion and  other  free  countries  have  based 
their  governments  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  Hellenic  political  theory. 

Many  of  us  go  to  work  each  day  in  a 
building  inspired  by  the  art  of  some 
Greek  genius. 

Our  philosophy,  drama,  and  other  lit- 
erature, no  matter  how  modem  we  think 
them,  have  their  origins  in  the  classics 
produced    thousands   of   years   ago   in 

The  very  Idea  of  political  debate  £is 
practiced  in  this  and  similar  bodies  can 
be  traced  to  the  discussions  of  the  bril- 
liant men  who  frequented  the  market- 
places in  the  ancient  city  of  Athens. 

So  for  Americans  particularly  there  is 
a  special  kinship  with  modem  Greeks 
which  ranges  back  through  the  centuries 
to  our  common  spiritual  forebears. 

To  the  brave  and  individualistic  peo- 
ple of  Greece  it  is  a  pleasure  to  wish 
them  well  and  to  extend  congratulations 
to  them  on  the  anniversary  of  this  day 
of  such  important  significance  in  their 
history. 

To  our  valuable  NATO  ally.  Greece.  I 
say  today  that  people  who  value  the  rule 
of  law.  who  believe  in  individual  liber- 
ties, and  who  hold  dear  their  democratic 
Institutions  salute  you. 


In  addition,  I  should  like  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  ancestry  who  have  con- 
tributed leaf'ershlp  in  so  many  aspects 
of  our  community  life.  Our  country  is 
much  richer  because  of  the  industry  and 
art  of  these  people. 

The  vitality,  creativity,  and  skills  of 
Greek  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
are,  I  think,  conclusive  proof  of  the  bene- 
fits to  our  country  of  immigration.  I 
hope  we  will  soon  liberalize  our  statutes 
so  many  more  can  come  to  the  United 
States. 

PRESIDENT'S    REPORT   ON   WATER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  vitally  Interested 
in  and  concerned  with  water,  its  dis- 
tribution, control,  use  and  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  water  resources  for 
our  expanding  population  and  economic 
development.  On  behalf  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  unit  of  the  Senate  that 
has  primary  initial  responsibility  for 
legislation  affecting  water  resources  de- 
velopment, I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  other  interested  persons  a 
highly  important  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subject. 

President  Johnson,  who  has  firsthand 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  water  and  power-hungry  west,  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
progress  report  by  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  Research  of 
his  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology.  This  report  is  entitled 
"Federal  Water  Resources  Research  Pro- 
gram for  Fiscal  Year  1965,"  and  I  am 
glad  to  announce  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  a  supply  of  copies  of  this 
report  for  distribution. 

In  his  letter  transmitting  this  inter- 
agency report,  President  Johnson  out- 
lines its  salient  features,  pointing  out 
both  immediate  activities  and  the  cur- 
rent steps  imderway  in  the  long-range 
program. 

Because  of  the  basic  importance  and 
the  need  for  this  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  President  Johnson's  ex- 
ecutive communication  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Senate  already  has  taken  some  of 
the  action  urged  by  the  President.  I 
refer  specifically  to  S.  2,  the  bill  estab- 
lishing water  resources  research  centers 
at  land-grant  and  other  colleges  and  at 
State  universities.  This  measure  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  before  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  other  body. 
Another  measure  urged  by  President 
Johnson  which  we  have  acted  upon  is 
S.  1111,  providing  for  coordinated  river 
basin  development,  and  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  to  increase 
State  participation  in  water  resource 
planning  and  development.  This  bill 
likewise  has  passed  the  Senate  and  hear- 
ings now  are  underway  in  the  other 
body. 

Several  other  measures  carrying  out 
parts  of  the  program  outlined  by  the 


President  will  come  before  the  Senate 
within  a  relatively  short  time  and  I  urge 
every  member  to  study  the  President's 
report  with  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Th«  Whiti  Housi, 
Washington,  March  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT.  Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 
Recognizing  the  continued  Interest  of  the 
Congrefs  in  the  Nation's  water  problems,  I 
am  pleased  to  transmit  the  accompanying 
report  entitled  "Federal  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1965."  This 
report  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology  sets  forth  agency  plans  and  In- 
teragency coordination  of  water  research  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  budget. 

The  report  deals  with  an  area  which  Is 
e.^Bential  to  the  future  growth  and  well-being 
of  the  country.  The  importance  of  our  water 
resoixrces  has  been  well  recognized  diu-lng 
the  past  4  years  in  the  Congress,  the  scien- 
tific community,  and  the  public  press,  as  weU 
as  In  proposed  legislation.  Out  of  this  at- 
tention has  come  the  widely  held  conviction 
that  in  view  of  our  growing  water  problems. 
Increased  attention  and  an  effective  research 
effort  will  be  required  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  States,  the  universitiea, 
and  private  Institutions. 

The  accompanying  report  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  projected  program  in  water  re- 
sources research  for  fiscal  year  1965  which 
totals  $72,464,000  as  compared  with  $71,- 
473.000  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  pro- 
gram and  budget  were  developed  under 
stringent  budgetary  constraints  associated 
with  my  economy  program  In  Government, 
and  therefore  are  considered  the  minimum 
effort  conslFtent  with  the  necessity  for 
making  progress  in  this  area. 

The  Federal  program  of  water  resources 
research  Involves  the  efforts  of  25  agencies 
within  5  major  departments  and  3  independ- 
ent offices.  Involved,  therefore,  are  many 
cooperative  interrelationships  and  Joint  un- 
dertakings. The  research  program  is  also 
closely  related  to  programs  concerned  with 
agriculture,  public  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plies, pollution  control,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
river  basin  planning.  Thvia,  the  report  also 
deals  with  matters  of  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration designed  to  avoid  poaslble  pro- 
gram gaps  or  unwitting  duplication.  A  sub- 
stantial begfinnlng  has  also  been  made  at 
determining  the  scope  of  a  long-range  pro- 
gram which  will  be  adequate  to  meet  our 
needs,  and  to  priorities  which  will  give  at- 
tention to  the  most  urgent  problems. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  growing  water  problems  and,  there- 
fore, commend  this  report  for  your  consid- 
eration In  connection  with  the  budget  re- 
quest and  the  need  for  new  legislation  to 
stimulate  research  in  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources at  the  coUeges  and  universities. 
The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology 
will  continue  to  give  this  area  the  attention 
required  to  achieve  and  maintain  effective 
Interagency  planning  and  coordination  of  an 
adequate  effort  In  water  resources  researcb. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnsow. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  FIRM  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  American  citizens  are 
becoming   increasingly  concerned  over 
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the  need  for  a  firm  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
They  are  growing  weary  of  seeing  us 
back  down  when  we  should  stand  firm, 
and  they  are  tired  seeing  us  appease  and 
placate  where  we  ought  to  maintain  an 
unwavering  insistence  upon  our  rights. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Alexander  A. 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  finest  and  ablest 
lawyers  in  Georgia,  addressed  the  Hi- 
bernian Society  at  Savannah  and  de- 
livered what  I  believe  to  be  a  scathing 
but  justified  criticism  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  recent  years.  Mr.  Lawrence's  in- 
dictment can  be  summed  up  in  these 
words,  taken  from  his  address: 

Where  firmness  Is  demanded,  we  get 
timidity.  Where  decision  is  required,  we 
get  vacillation.  Where  insistence  upon  our 
rights  is  necessary,  we  get  negotiation  and 
appeasement.  And  we  always  get  another 
brickbat  through  an  embassy  window. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Mr.  Law- 
rence's speech  to  everyone  who  shares 
his  views  that  a  reappraisal  of  our  for- 
eign policy  program  is  long  overdue  if 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  de- 
mand the  respect  due  it  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hibernian    Societt    Banquet,    March    17, 
1964 

President  Brennan,  Most  Reverend  Bishop, 
members  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  and  hon- 
ored guests:  I  am  greatly  flattered  by  the 
very  generous  introduction  of  my  friend. 
Kirk  Sutlive. 

He  has  made  me  feel  welcome.  Indeed,  at 
your  head  table  tonight.  The  truth  Is. 
I  always  feel  very  much  at  home  at  Hibernian 
banquets.  This  Is  the  33d  of  these  annual 
dinners  I  have  attended  and  I  might  add: 

"I've  drunk  your  health  in  company, 
I've  drunk  your  health  alone, 
I've  drunk  your  health  so  many  times, 
I've  damned  near  ruined  my  own." 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that,  so  far 
as  Hibernian  audiences  are  concerned,  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  to  put  fluoride  in 
drinking  water   is  purely  academic. 

I  am  deeply  honored  In  being  invited  to 
speak  before  this  distinguished  and  vener- 
able society — an  Invitation  particularly 
valued,  since  I  am  not  only  one  of  the  few 
people  In  Savannah  today  who  do  not  claim 
at  least  some  Irish  blood  in  their  veins, 
but  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  With  this  unfortunate  background, 
all  I  can  say  about  being  honored  with 
this  invitation  to  speak  at  your  banquet  is 
that  the  ecumenical  spirit  is  really  run- 
ning high  in  Rome  these  days.  I  am  so 
moved  by  everything  that  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  confer  upon  this  audience  the 
ignominy  of  an  Anglican  benediction. 

On  the  credit  side,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  have  a  lot  of  wonderful  Irish-American 
friends.  For  364  days  out  of  the  year  they 
act  just  as  normal  as  any  other  Savan- 
nahlan.  But,  come  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  a 
remarkable  change  seems  to  take  place  in 
them.  Overnight  they  turn  Into  Gaels,  or 
maybe  It's  Celts.  I  don't  know  what  the 
difference  Is  between  a  Gael  and  a  Celt  but 
I'll  bet  you  one  thing:  If  both  Gaels  and 
Celts  lived  in  Ireland  at  the  same  time 
there   was   a   difference    between    them. 

But  when  March  17  rolls  around  my  oth- 
erwise perfectly  normal  Irish  friends  seem 
to  go  off  their  rockers.  They  run  around 
their  native  city  dyeing  our  river,  painting 
green  stripes  down  the  streets  and  going  to 
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the  trouble  of  flying  over  Shamrock  in  order 
jto  remind  them  of  a  country  90  percent  of 
'them  never  saw. 

Somebody  once  said  that  "There's  nobody 
In  the  world  smarter  than  one  Irishman  and 
that  there's  nobody  wackier  than  two  Irish- 
men." And  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  I  can  be- 
lieve it.  Some  of  my  Irish-American  friends 
even  go  around  town  talking  a  strange  lan- 
guage, using  such  expressions  as  "Cead  mUe 
failte"  and  "Erin  go  bragh." 

Now  let  me  confess  to  something  right 
now.  I  don't  speak  one  word  of  Gaelic. 
Like  most  of  you,  Geechee  Is  my  mother 
tongue.  I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  I  will 
be  able  to  get  through  to  you  Hibernians 
across  the  language  barrier  that  comes  be- 
tween us  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

One  thing  I  like  about  the  Irish  is  their 
sense  of  humor.  They  would  rather  laugh 
at  somebody  else  but  they  can  even  laugh 
at  their  own  expense.  And  not  every  group 
has  this  quality.  Several  years  ago  I  spoke 
at  the  banquet  of  a  society  whose  members 
are  possessed  of  a  national  trait  which  Is  not 
generally  associated  with  generosity  of  the 
pocketbook.  I  shall  not  Identify  them  other 
than  to  say  that  Judging  by  the  way  Its 
members  sang  tonight  they  are  even  less 
distinguished  for  musicallty  than  liberality. 

At  the  banquet  at  which  I  spoke  the  presl- 
lent  of  this  unidentified  society  read,  as  is 
usually  done  there,  that  eloquent  toast  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  native  land  which, 
is  I  recall,  went  in  part:  "I  give  you  every 
river,  I  give  you  every  loch,  I  give  you  every 
Mil  from  Tweed  to  John  O'Groafs  Cottage." 

Here,  If  ever  I  saw  It,  was  true  Scotch 
fenerosity  and  I  was  tactless  enough  to  say 
no.  Sir  Walter  Scott  not  only  didn't  own 
II  single  thing  he  was  giving  away,  he  was 
i>ven  trying  to  give  away  poor  John  O'Groat's 
cottage. 

I  won't  repeat  that  mistake  tonight  with 

you  Hibernians.     In  fact,  I'll  go  to  the  op- 

)oslte  extreme.     I'm  not  just  going  to  kiss 

I  he  Blarney  Stone;  I'll  put  my  arms  around 

I I  and  embrace  It.  The  Irish  are  a  wonderful 
)eople.  In  fact,  there's  nobody  In  the 
vorld  quite  like  them.  Don't  take  my  word. 
;ake  theirs.     As  the  resolution  creating  this 

loclety  in  1812  informs  us,  the  Irish  possess 
"traits  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  peoples  on 
(sarth." 

Well,  the  Lord  certainly  made  them  dlf- 
lerent,  I'll  agree.  There  Is  a  story  that  on 
liie  third  day  of  creation  Ireland  had  Just 
been  completed  and  the  Lord  Jehovah  was 
no  impressed  with  His  masterpiece  that  He 
I  topped  to  admire  It.  He  could  not  help  but 
1  )rag  about  It  to  one  of  the  archangels.  And 
no  wonder.  For  there  had  come  Into  exist- 
ence an  enchanting  land  of  verdurous  hills 
imd  mountains,  misty  vales  carpeted  with 
shamrock  and  turquoise  lakes  and  streams — 
In  short,  the  Incomparable  Emerald  Isle. 

"But  Is  It  fair,"  the  archangel  asked,  "to 
lavor  one  little  Island  so  much?"  The  Lord 
Jehovah  thought  a  moment  and  replied, 
'  Just  wait  'til  you  see  the  kind  of  people 
]  "m  going  to  put  down  there." 

But  whether  for  good  or  bad.  or  better  or 
'  irorse,  has  It  ever  occurred  to  you  how  much 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  people  possess  in  com- 

on  with  our  own  South  and  with  South- 
rners?  They  are  both  lands  scarred  by  the 
loughshare    of    war    and    blllowsd    by    the 

aves  of  patriot  dead;  they  are  lands  of 
IJBgend.  of  song,  and  tears  and  folly;  lands 
f  lost  causes:  lands  Inhabited  by  proud 
eople  with  long,  sometimes  too  bitter, 
iiemories;  lands  peopled  by  men  with  a  heri- 
tage of  courage:  a  traditional  willingness  to 
4tand  up  for  their  rights  and  to  fight  for 
hat  they  believe  to  be  Just,  no  matter  what 

e  odds. 

And  my  reference  to  these  Irish  traits — 
nwllllngness  to  be  walked  over  or  run  over, 

d  quickness  to  resent  Insult,  brings  me  at 

t  to  my  subject. 


Here  I  have  gone  and  talked  8  minutes 
without  mentioning  It  once.  I  am  like  the 
lawyer  who  was  arguing  a  client's  case  for 
the  repossession  of  three  goats.  After  he 
had  spoken  to  the  Jury  at  length  the  client 
tugged  at  his  sleeve  and  complained,  "For 
1  hovu",  counsellor,  you  have  talked  of  noth- 
ing but  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
the  nobility  of  General  Lee  and  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  please,  in  God's  name,  say  some- 
thing about  my  three  goats." 

And  I  shall.  For  my  theme  tonight  Is  that 
the  United  States  is  being  made  a  goat  of 
all  over  the  world. 

Look  almost  anywhere  and  what  do  we 
see?  We  see  the  StEirs  and  Stripes  torn 
down;  our  consulates  and  embassies  raided 
or  bombed;  our  country  shoved  around  by 
banana  republics;  our  citizens  Insulted  and 
killed:  American  property  destroyed;  our 
motor  convoys  held  up;  our  fishing  boats 
machineguruied;  our  planes  brutally  shot 
down  when  they  innocently  stray  over  for- 
eign borders — a  complete  lack  of  respect  in 
widely  scattered  areas  of  the  world  for  the 
most  powerful  nation  that  has  ever  existed. 

As  former  Ambassador  Taylor  puts  it,  "The 
most  popular  outdoor  sport  in  the  world 
today  is  to  take  a  sock  at  Uncle  Sam  and 
then  laugh  when  you  get  away  with  it. ' 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  these 
Incidents,  painful  as  they  may  be,  add  up  to 
nothing  really  serious,  being  part  of  the 
price  of  free  world  leadership.  But  there  are 
others  who  believe,  and  count  me  among 
them,  that  these  widespread  afflictions  and 
Indignities  are  symptoms  of  a  dangerovis 
sickness  In  America's  manner  of  conduct  of 
Its  foreign  affairs  dvuing  the  past  20  years. 

First,  there  is  the  strong  Influence  upon 
our  foreign  policy  In  the  way  of  the  tradi- 
tional hostility  of  our  executive  and  our 
State  Departments  to  colonialism  In  any 
form.  We  have  a  mortal  fear  of  anyone 
calling  us  imperialistic.  Our  policy  abroad 
is  marked  by  an  obsessive  sympathy  for 
nationalism  among  backward  peoples.  To 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  we  give 
jur  moral  support  to  the  French  being  chased 
out  of  Indochina,  the  English  and  French 
out  of  the  Suez,  the  Dutch  out  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  Belgians  and  the  Portuguese  out 
of  Africa. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  "winds  of  change" 
blowing  over  the  world  In  recent  years  would 
have  ended  colonialism.  While  the  blame  Is 
by  no  means  ours  alone,  the  United  States 
encourtiged.  If  It  did  not  accelerate,  the 
trend.  And  what  have  we  gotten  out  of 
this  starry-eyed  idealism? 

They  that  sow  the  wind  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind.  We  unloosed  chaos  In  upstart 
countries  wholly  unprepared  for  self-gov- 
ernance or  membership  In  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Pandora's  box  was  a  hope  chest  com- 
pared to  the  one  we  opened  up.  In  destroy- 
ing governmental  responsibility  In  so-called 
emancipated  areas,  we  created  a  vacuum  of 
power  Into  which  communism  Is  flowing. 

And  what  do  we  get  from  Congo,  Ghana, 
Kenya,  Zanzibar  and  some  of  these  other 
miunbo-Jumbo  nations  we  finance  and  foster? 
I'll  tell  you.  "All  we  (get  from  them)  Is  a 
rock  through  the  windshield,  a  spit  In  the 
eye,  a  fire  In  the  Embassy,  a  dead  soldier  on 
the  ground,  and  a  bill  for  the  damages." 

The  second  area  of  our  foreign  affairs  I 
wish  to  explore  briefly  Is  the  watering  down 
of  America's  sovereign  power  and  Its  ability 
to  act  In  Its  own  Interest  by  virtue  of  Its 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Of  the 
113  members  of  that  organization  more  than 
two-thirds  are  what  are  called  underdevel- 
oped nations.  They  contribute  only  5  percent 
of  Its  annual  expenses  against  our  32  per- 
cent. Yet  each  of  them  has  a  voice  equal 
to  otu-  own  in  the  General  Assembly. 

And  do  not  suppose  that  their  collective 
voice  Is  a  small  one  in  the  world  auditorium 
In  New  York  that  we  furnish  practically  free 
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of  charge  to  them.  Our  UJJ.  delegation  Is 
acutely  responsive  to  their  feelings  and  It 
votes  accordingly  in  the  General  Assembly. 
When  we  permit  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
solve our  foreign  problems  they  will  never 
be  resolved  to  the  full  extent  of  the  self- 
interest  of  America. 

That  the  United  Nations  serves  some  use- 
ful purposes  in  the  mld-20th  century  will  not 
be  denied  by  any  thoughtful  person.  But  If 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  membership  re- 
duces America  to  the  status  of  a  giant  fet- 
tered to  earth  by  liliputlan  countries  we  can 
ill  afford  it. 

To  move  into  a  third  area  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  some  of  our  troubles  are  traceable  to 
treaties  that  prevent  or  deter  the  United 
States  from  taking  decisive  action  where  Its 
vital  Interests  are  Involved  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  speak  particularly  of  treaties 
governing  our  relations  with  Latin  America 
that  tie  the  hands  of  this  country  and  handi- 
cap It  In  dealing  with  the  communistic 
takeover  In  that  area. 

Khrushchev  Insultingly  warns  us  to  lay 
off  Castro.  The  truth  Is  that  there  is  serious 
doubt  whether  we  can  legally  take  unilateral 
action  against  Cuba  because  of  our  partici- 
pation In  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance,  adopted  in  1947,  pro- 
hibiting attack  or  aggression  by  one  member 
nation  against  another. 

Intervention  other  than  by  collective  ac- 
tion would  violate  the  spirit  If  not  letter  of 
these  pacts.  If  there  Is  one  rule  of  foreign 
policy  which  should  govern  a  major  power,  it 
Is  to  keep  itself  free  In  protecting  Its  own 
vital  Interests  within  the  sphere  In  which  It 
Is  dominant.  What  we  have  done  Is  prac- 
tically throw  the  Monroe  Doctrine  out  of  the 
window. 

Meanwhile  Havana  dally  solidifies  Itself  as 
the  capital  of  communism  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  as  a  training  school  for 
Red  saboteurs  and  terrorists  who  Infiltrate 
other  Latin  American  nations.  We  shall  per- 
haps perceive  too  late  that  force,  not  al- 
truism, wlU  prevent  a  communistic  take- 
over  In   South   and    Central   America. 

Foxurthly  and  lastly,  our  foreign  policy  Is 
too  much  Influenced  by  our  desire  to  create 
a  good  world  Image;  by  ovu-  apprehension  of 
what  others  may  think  of  us  rather  than 
what  Is  best  for  us.  "Our  State  Department 
and  the  President,"  Senator  Talmadge  re- 
cently stated,  "apparently  make  decisions 
affecting  our  foreign  policy  on  what  they 
think  world  opinion  favors  or  what  they 
think  world  opinion  will  dislike." 

This  fear  of  what  foreigners  may  think 
affects  even  America's  policies  at  home.  We 
are  constantly  admonished  that  we  must 
reform  our  domestic  patterns  of  life  so  as 
not  to  displease  Inhabitants  of  other  na- 
tions— Inhabitants  of  nations  whose  own  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out.  Is,  "If  you  cant  beat  'em,  eat 
•em." 

In  Its  effort  to  win  friends  and  supporters 
abroad,  the  United  States  had  adopted  since 
1947  the  policy  of  the  purchase  of  good  will 
through  a  foreign  aid  program,  tmder  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  given  away 
108    billions   of   American   tax  dollars. 

All  too  frequently  we  are  purchasing 
nothing  more  than  the  precarious  good  will 
of  potential  Ingrates.  Too  many  recipients 
of  our  generosity  take  our  money  with  one 
hand  and  slap  us  In  the  face  with  the  other. 
Our  multibillion-dollar  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  a  luxury  we  cannot  permanently  af- 
ford. A  foreign  policy  that  reduces  Itself 
to  trsrlng  to  defeat  world  communism  by  giv- 
ing a  handout  to  every  hand  out.  In  the 
end,  defeats  nothing  but  its  own  purpose. 

Such  are  four  phases  of  America's  i>ollcy 
(or  perhaps  I  should  say  Impolicy)  that  con- 
tribute to  some  of  our  troubles  abroad.  I 
ask  you  to  remember  only  one  word  tomor- 
row that  I  have  said  in  the  way  of  critical 
comment— one  word  only.    It  Is  spelled  out 


by  using  the  first  letter  of  each  of  the  four 
areas  of  foreign  policy  I  dealt  with  tonight. 
N — N  Is  for  nationalism  and  America's  ob- 
session for  countries  that  think  a  tribe  can 
become  a  nation  by  putting  a  tophat  on  Its 
medicine  man;  U — ^U  Is  for  United  Nations 
to  which  we  delegate  an  Important  say-so  in 
our  attitudes,  problems  and  policies;  T — T  is 
for  treaties  that  restrict  this  Nation's  free- 
dom of  action  in  combating  Communist 
hegemony  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
S — S  is  for  sucker  which  Is  what  we  are 
when  we  make  our  own  Interests  secondary 
to  a  popular  world  Image  and  when  we  sup- 
pose we  can  purchase  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism by  a  giveaway  program. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  where  I  start- 
ed— the  present-day  troubles  of  the  United 
States  abroad  and  the  sorry  spectacle  of  Old 
Glory  serving  as  a  doormat  for  bush  league 
nations;  a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
stoned  and  spat  upon  and  the  same  ugly 
catalog  of  hiunlllatlon  I  earlier  recited. 

And  what  do  we  do  about  It?  It  Is  a 
familiar  pattern.  We  talk  tough  the  day 
tifter  the  Incident  occurs  and  deliver  "a 
sharply  worded  protest."  Then  a  couple  of 
days  later  we  decide  that  the  incident  didn't 
amount  to  very  much  after  all  or  that  the 
guilty  parties  didnt  really  mean  It  or  that 
we  are  helpless  to  do  anything  except  In- 
crease our  economic  aid  to  whoever  kicked 
us  in  the  teeth. 

Where  firmness  is  demanded,  we  get  timid- 
ity. Where  decision  Is  required,  we  get 
vacUlatlon.  Where  insistence  upon  ovir 
rights  Is  necessary,  we  get  negotiation  and 
appeasement.  And  we  always  get  another 
brickbat  through  an  embassy  window. 

Omi  foreign  policy  is  too  often  only  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  our  scary-cat  Wash- 
ington and  U.N.  diplomats  with  about  the 
same  sort  of  results  one  would  expect  from 
a  State  Department  willing  to  play  pimp 
and  panderer  for  a  playboy  potentate. 

No  one  wants  hotheads  running  our  for- 
eign affairs  but  we  don't  want  eggheads  do- 
ing It  either.  When  our  policymakers  tell 
us  that  the  grand  design  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  strengthen  free  governments  and 
improve  the  economy  and  trade  of  less 
favored  nations  and  through  negotiation, 
conference,  and  reasonableness  eventually 
build  the  kind  of  world  Americans  want  to 
live  in,  I  say  that  they  are  not  Jvist  way 
out  in  left  field,  they  are  holed  up  in  some 
marihuana  joint  outside  the  ball  park. 

All  that  they  are  doing  is  building  a  world 
Image  of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  softheaded,  soft- 
bellied,  softhearted  fool.  The  poor  old  fel- 
low has  txu-ned  his  other  cheek  so  often  to 
his  malefactors  he  has  almost  worn  out  the 
bone  on  which  his  head  rests. 

I  would  not  oversimplify  complicated  mat- 
ters but  Bvu^ly  this  country,  short  of  war, 
can  demand  and  obtain  respect  for  Its  flag, 
representatives,  and  Its  citizens  abroad.  Any 
major  power  which  does  not,  in  Its  relations 
with  other  nations,  have  that  as  Its  very 
first  objective  has  no  foreign  policy,  it  has 
only  scorn  and  Insult  and  eventual  catas- 
trophe. If  systematic  humiliation  is  the 
price  of  peace  the  cost  will  become.  In  the 
end,  too  dear. 

If  the  Hibernian  Society  still  followed  the 
custom  of  speakers  proposing  formal  toasts 
I  would  give  you  as  I  close : 

"The  United  States  of  America — may  Its 
symbol  never  be  a  chicken  grovelling  on  the 
ground;  let  it  be,  now  and  forever,  the  soar- 
ing eagle  with  eyes  to  the  sky." 


SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
recently  about  mall  to  Senators  in  op- 
position to  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
now  pending  before  this  body.    Sena- 


tors supporting  this  legislation  seem  to 
register  surprise  and  alarm  at  finding 
out  that  this  bill  does  not  have  the 
wholehearted  support  of  their  constitu- 
encies. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  see 
citizens  who  have  sent  these  letters  op- 
posing H.R.  7152  written  off  as  either 
grossly  misinformed  or  cranks,  or  both. 
Of  course,  this  is  always  a  fairly  simple 
way  to  dispose  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  disagree  with  you. 

I  have  also  had  mall,  and  the  latest 
calculation  shows  that  it  is  running 
more  than  20  to  1  against  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill.  I  believe  this  would  be 
reflected  nationwide  if  the  American 
people  were  given  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come fully  aware  of  the  harsh  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  by  indications  that  the  citizens 
are  becoming  more  and  more  informed 
about  this  bill  as  each  day  passes. 

As  to  my  mail,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  has  not  come  from  haters,  or  from 
cranks,  or  from  misinformed  citizens. 
Almost  to  the  letter,  my  mail  has  come 
from  good  Americans,  from  good  people 
who  are  sincerely  and  honestly  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  individual  lib- 
erty. 

They  see  through  its  pretenses.  They 
know  from  whence  it  came.  They  know 
it  is  not  a  bill  to  protect  anyone's  civil 
rights.  They  know  it  is  a  bill  to  grant 
vast  dictatorial  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

And  consequently,  they  are  concerned. 
They  fear  for  their  rights  and  liberties. 
They  wonder  what  will  become  of  pri- 
vate property  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  or 
indeed  what  will  become  of  any  kind  of 
privacy? 

They  are  not  misinformed.  They 
know  that  this  bill  would  deprive  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  America 
of  their  real  civil  rights,  while  confer- 
ring special  privileges  upon  special 
classes. 

One  letter  expressing  such  concern 
came  from  Mr.  Olin  Miller,  a  writer  of 
Thomaston,  Ga.,  who  succinctly  put  his 
finger  on  the  nature  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Miller's  was  a  very  brief  letter. 
But  in  just  a  few  words,  he  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  H  R.  7152,  and  correctly 
branded  it  as  a  special  privileges  bill 
which  does  more  to  take  away  than  to 
give. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Thomastok,  Ga., 

March  15, 1964. 
Senator  Richard  B.  Rttssell,  Jr.,  and 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Why  not  call  the  misnamed  civil  rights 
bill  the  special  privileges  bill? 

Under  present  laws,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  identically  the  same  clvU 
rights,  of  course,  that  any  other  citizen  has. 

This  special  privileges  bill  would  not  add 
to  or  strengthen  civil  rights;  It  would  grant 
to  any  citizen  (of  any  race,  creed  or  color) 
the  special  privilege  of  going  into  any  non- 
tax-supported place  of  business,  service,  en- 
tertainment CM-  worship,  and  to  Intrude  Into 
many  areas  and  in  many  circumstances  In 
which  his  presence  Is  not  wanted,  because 
It  woxUd  be  detrimental,  and  to  demand  that 
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he  be  received  and  treated  equally  with  cua- 
toraen,  clients,  communlcanta,  or  partici- 
pants who  are  welcome — with  the  backing 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  his  demand 
be  compiled  with. 

This  special  prlvllegee  bill  not  only  would 
not  add  to  or  strengthen  civil  rights,  but  It 
would  deprive  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  the  important  and 
basic  civil  right  of  choosing  whom  they 
serve  in  a  business  capacity  (which  in  Itself 
would  seriously  weaken  property  rights)  and 
whom  they  associate  with  in  social  pleasxire 
and  religious  activities. 
Respectfully, 

Olin  Milleb. 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
25.  1918,  Byelorussia  declared  its  inde- 
pendence and  was  recognized  by  other 
nations  as  a  sovereign  state.  But  In 
January  of  1919  the  new  republic  was 
crushed  by  the  Red  Army  and  pro- 
claimed a  Soviet  Republic. 

Byelorussia,  an  example  of  a  small  and 
weak  nation  seeking  its  own  identity  as 
a  sovereign  state,  was  crushed  by  na 
tions  with  superior  strength  whose  con- 
cept of  right  was  might.  Since  1918  she 
has  been  overrun  by  three  powers  who 
disregarded  the  Byelorussian's  desire  for 
a  government  by  consent  of  the  people. 

In  1945  Byelorussia  became  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  not  as  a  sovereign 
state.  Byelorussia's  membership  in  the 
U.N.  has  not  helped  the  people  of  that 
land  come  any  closer  to  freedom  and 
independence. 

March  25.  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  will 
not  be  formally  celebrated  in  Byelorus- 
sia, but  Byelorussi£uis  in  the  free  world 
will  mark  this  day. 

We  in  the  United  States  should  com- 
memorate this  Independence  day  to  re- 
mind the  world  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  to  gain  their  rightful  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 


In  two  wars  the  Greeks  fought  on  the 
i  Allies'  side.  After  the  Second  World 
War,  modem  Greece  began  the  long  hard 
struggle  to  build  up  her  war-torn  country 
and  simultaneously  fight  the  Commu- 
nists who  sought  to  undermine  her 
democratic  system  of  government.  To- 
day. Greece  is  a  stanch  ally  of  the  United 
States,  a  member  of  the  Western  Alliance 
system  and  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  a  free  society. 

The  democratic  concepts  that  were  so 
carefully  nurtured  and  protected  by 
Greece  were  demonstrated  by  the  latest 
elections:  76  percent  of  all  registered 
voters  cast  ballots  in  the  general  election. 

It  is  a  special  source  of  pride  to  me 
that  I  was  awarded  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Phoenix  from  the  King  of 
Greece.  It  is  an  award  from  a  nation 
that  cherishes  its  freedom,  because  it 
has  fought  long  and  hard  to  preserve  it 
and  has  made  major  contributions  to  the 
freedom  of  others  throughout  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  GREECE 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Greece 
will  celebrate  the  143d  anniversary  of 
Its  independence  on  March  25.  This  day 
has  special  significance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Civilization  owes  a  great  debt  to 
Greece,  who  has  made  important  contri- 
butions to  religion,  philosophy,  science, 
the  arts,  education,  sports,  and  politics. 

Greek  concepts  of  democracy  and  of 
republics  had  much  to  do  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  government  for  all  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Greece  left  the  world 
a  model  for  leaders  of  democracy  to  fol- 
low. This  political  philosophy  is  re- 
flected by  our  Constitution. 

Greece  has  continued  to  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  free  societies  right 
up  to  the  present.  The  United  States 
greatly  benefited  from  those  Greeks  who 
have  come  here  over  the  years  and  joined 
our  melting  pot.  These  pieople  are  out- 
standing citizens  and  leaders  in  all  im- 
portant fields  of  endeavor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  reLef  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  99  Leg.J 

A..  "1  Hartke 

Bartlett  Hayden 

Bayh  Hlckenlooper 

BeaU  HUl 

Bible  Holland 

Brewster  Hruska 

Burdick  Humphrey 

Byrd,  Va.  Inouye 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jackson 

Cannon  Javlts 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C. 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho 

Clark  Keating 

Cooper  Kennedy 

Cotton  Lauscbe 

Curtis  Long.  Mo. 

Dlrksen  Loig,  La. 

Dodd  Magnuson 

Domlnlck  Mansfle!d 

Douglas  McCarthy 

Eastland  McClellan 

Ellender  McOee 

Ervln  McOovern 

Fong  Mclntyre 

Pulbrlght  McNamara 

Onre  Metcalf 

Oruenlng  MMler 

Hart  Morse 


Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Biennis 

Svmlngton 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Yarbo  rough 

Youig.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I 
the  Senator  from  Idaho 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


armounce  that 
fMr.  C"trKCHl, 


[Mr.  MoNRONEY] ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Edmondson] 
are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Engle] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 
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PROPAGANDA     MAILED     TO     LIONS 
CLUBS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  a 
matter  which  has  come  to  my  attention 
in  connection  with  the  debate  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  I  did  not  refer  to  it  in 
the  morning  hour,  because  it  is  directly 
pertinent  to  the  debate  on  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  methods  be- 
ing used  to  bombard  the  people  of  this 
country  with  erroneous  and  inflamma- 
tory interpretations  of  the  current  civil 
rights  bill,  none  is  more  nefarious  than 
the  effort  to  use  legitimate  and  honorable 
organizations  as  a  screen  of  respectabil- 
ity for  such  a  campaign.  One  organiza- 
tion now  being  victimized  by  this  sort 
of  propaganda  is  the  Lions  International, 
one  of  our  finest  and  most  hard-working 
organizations  for  community  better- 
ment. 

Mr.  William  Bird,  secretary  of  the 
Lions  International,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  last  night  confirmed  to  my 
office  that  anti-civil-rights  propaganda 
had  been  mailed  to  Lions  members  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  by  a  Lions 
club  in  Mississippi,  and  that  at  least  one 
Lions  club  official  resigned  in  protest 
some  months  ago. 

Mr.  Bird  said  the  Mississippi  club  was 
told  to  refrain  from  using  Lions  club 
lists  or  directories  to  mail  this  sort  of 
material.  But  even  now.  however,  Lions 
club  officers  are  receiving  a  new  dose  of 
anti-civil-rights  material,  and  are  being 
urged  to  disseminate  it  as  a  means  of 
earning  money  for  their  local  charity 
funds.  Certainly  it  is  a  rather  grim 
anomaly  to  ask  that  proposed  legislation, 
which  would  provide  justice  and  equal 
opportunity,  be  defeated  in  the  name  of 
earning  charity  funds. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Lions  Club 
officers  have  received  these  letters  from 
a  Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Stover  a  resident  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  that  they  con- 
tained : 

First.  A  proposal  to  join  a  project  and 
crusade  plan,  which,  according  to  Mr. 


Stover,  could  net  each  club  between  $500 
and  $1,500  in  10  to  15  days,  by  distrib- 
uting Mr.  Stover's  yet-to-t)e-published 
book. 

Second.  A  copy  of  a  "Memo  From  a 
Businessman  to  His  Associates  and 
Friends." 

This  memo  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Should  the  Senate  approve  and  pass  the 
House  version  (of  the  civil  rights  bill)  you 
no  longer  control  hiring,  firing  or  even  deter- 
mine the  type  of  person  you  employ. 

Mr.  Stover  is  thorough  in  suggesting 
that  businessmen  receiving  this  memo 
place  it  on  their  bulletin  boards,  send  it 
as  a  letter  to  their  local  editor,  mail 
copies  to  key  businessmen,  and  give 
copies  to  each  staff  member.  But  he  did 
not  mention  that  businessmen  in  26  of 
our  50  States  already  work  under  fair 
employment  practices  acts,  many  of 
them  more  stringent  than  the  FEPC  pro- 
vision in  the  present  bill,  and  that  the 
businessmen  in  the  main  industrial 
States  of  the  Nation,  including  Illinois, 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  have  not  lost 
the  right  to  hire  or  the  right  to  fire. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  names  of  the  26  States 
which  now  have  on  their  statute  books 
fair  employment  practices  legislation. 
If  the  Senator  from  N^  York  is  willing 
to  have  me  do  so,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  following  States  have  fair  emplojmaent 
practice  laws:  Alaska,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton. Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  it  should  also 
be  noted  that  many  State  laws  go  con- 
siderably further  than  title  VII  of  House 
bill  7152.  Many  State  laws  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  violations,  and 
have  broader  coverage,  and  give  en- 
forcement powers  to  quasijudicial  agen- 
cies, whereas  House  bill  7152  does  not 
provide  criminal  penalties,  is  restricted 
to  establishments  which  affect  inter- 
state commerce  and  which  have  25  or 
more  employees,  and  gives  enforcement 
powers  to  the  Federal  courts.  I  believe 
these  differences  should  be  noted;  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agrees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do;  and  I  have  already 
said  that  many  State  laws  are  more 
stringent  than  House  bill  7152. 

The  letters  mailed  to  Lions  Club  offi- 
cers also  contained  a  copy  of  chapter 
13  of  Mr.  Stover's  book — which  he  urges 
Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  country  to 
sell  as  part  of  his  project  and  crusade. 

This  chapter  conveys  the  studied  im- 
plication that  55  percent  of  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.   House   of  Representatives 


knowingly  "sold  the  majority  and  their 
rights  down  the  stream,  under  duress, 
and  pressure,  and  coercion,  and  greed — 
all  in  favor  of  a  minority."  This,  because 
the  House  passed  the  civil  rights  bill  by 
a  vote  of  290  to  130. 

According  to  this  chapter  of  the  book, 
which  Lions  Club  members  have  been 
asked  to  push  for  charity,  there  were 
"approximately  240  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  voted  'yes' 
against  their  convictions,  or  their  con- 
science, or  both." 

While  there  are  names  to  describe  men 
who  discard  their  principles  under  pres- 
sure. Mr.  Stover  does  not  use  all  of  them. 
But  he  uses  enough.    He  asks: 

Why  was  this  shameful  thing  done  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes?  Have  our 
Representatives  become  patsies,  pussyfooters. 
pushovers?  •  *  •  Why  the  connivance,  and 
collusion,  and  the  sellout?  Was  it  too  much 
demagogery,  or  too  many  Negro  delegates 
camped  outside  the  House  Chamber,  or  too 
much  L.B.J.  arm  twisting,  or  all  three? 

It  apparently  never  occurred  to  the 
author  of  this  crusade — and  book  sale — 
to  check  the  number  of  Representatives 
who  voted  for  civil  rights  legislation  in 
1957  and  1960.  He  might  have  found 
that  since  288  Representatives  voted  to 
insure  the  rights  of  all  American  citizens 
in  1960,  and  286  voted  the  same  way  in 
1957.  these  same  men — when  they  passed 
the  bill  which  is  now  coming  before  the 
Senate — were  following  a  previously  set 
path  of  justice  to  minorities,  upon  whom 
they  did  not  turn  their  backs.  On  the 
contrary,  they  stood  by  their  consciences 
and  their  convictions. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
the  Lions  Club  officers  throughout  this 
country  will  immediately  reject  the  use 
of  any  part  of  their  organization  as  a 
front  for  the  dissemination  of  this  type 
of  propaganda.  But  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  subjected  to  such  material  be- 
cause their  name  happens  to  be  in  an 
organization's  directory  or  on  a  mailing 
list,  requires  disclosure  so  that  all  may 
be  warned. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights 
in  public  facilities  and  public  education, 
to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
careful  study  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation  is  imperative  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  it  would  actually  de- 
prive our  citizens  of  more  rights  than  it 
purports  to  give  to  anyone. 

I  submit  that  that  is  the  case.  The 
force  legislation  now  pending  before  this 
body  would  not  bestow  any  rights  upon 
any  citizens  which  they  do  not  now  have 


giiaranteed  to  them  in  the  Constitution, 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  in  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  already  on  the  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pending  pro- 
posals would  do  violence  to  our  consti- 
tutional Government.  They  would  de- 
prive citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
their  cherished  Individual  liberties. 
Freedom  of  association  as  envisioned  by 
our  Founding  Pothers  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  These  proposals  would  de- 
stroy what  precious  little  remains  of  the 
Federal-State  relationship  as  explicitly 
provided  for  in  our  Constitution.  The 
10th  amendment  would  in  effect  be  re- 
pealed. The  last  vestiges  of  States' 
rights  would  be  virtually  wiped  away. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  given  far-reaching  and 
dictatorial  powers  repugnant  to  the 
principle  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  prepared  a  thorough  legal 
memorandum  of  these  proposals,  and  at 
this  time  I  should  like  to  state  to  the 
Senate  why  the  proposed  legislation  is 
unnecessary,  unconstitutional,  and  un- 
warranted. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Senate  the  text  of  H.R.  7152,  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  of  1963.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  if  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try would  read  the  bill  and  were  fully 
aware  of  its  far-reaching  proposals,  they 
would  rise  up  and  insist  upon  its  defeat. 
I  now  proceed  to  read  HJl.  7152,  as 
passed  by  the  other  body : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963". 

TCTLB     I VOTING     RIGHTS 

Sec.  101.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971).  as  amended  by 
section  131  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
(71  Stat.  637).  and  as  further  amended  by 
section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
( 74  Stat.  90 ) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  "1"  after  "(a)"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  add  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  person  acting  under  color  of  law 
shall— 

"(A)  in  determining  whether  any  individ- 
ual Is  qualified  under  State  law  or  laws  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election,  apply  any 
standard,  practice,  or  procediire  different 
from  the  standards,  practices,  or  procedures 
applied  under  such  law  or  laws  to  other 
individuals  within  the  same  county,  parish, 
or  similar  political  subdivision  who  have 
been  foxmd  by  State  officials  to  be  qualified 
to  vote; 

"(B)  deny  the  right  of  any  Individual  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election  because  of  an 
error  or  omission  of  such  Individual  on  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  application, 
registration,  payment  of  poll  tax.  or  other 
act  requisite  to  voting.  If  such  error  or  omis- 
sion Is  not  material  in  determining  whether 
such  Individual  Is  qualified  under  State  law 
to  vote  In  such  election;  or" 


COMMUNICATION  SATELLITE 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
srleld  because  I  wished,  if  he  would  so 
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permit,  to  read  one  paragraph  from  to- 
day's issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
,  Mr.    TALMADGE.      Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  read 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  without 
prejudice  to  my  right  to  the  floor  in  any 

way.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  page  1 
of  today's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal I  find  the  following  paragraph  under 
the  heading  of  "What  Is  News"; 

Washington. — An  effort  to  land  the  De- 
fense Department  as  a  major  customer  la 
pushing  Communications  Satellite  Corp  to- 
ward adoption  of  a  satellite  network  designed 
either  by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  and  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  working  to- 
gether, or  by  Ford  Motor  Co."s  Phllco  Corp, 
subsidiary. 

The  satellite  corporation  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  toward  agreement  with 
military  authorities  on  a  combined  military- 
commercial  satellite  network.  Joseph  V 
Charyk.  president,  told  a  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  he  said,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  lease  up  to  half  the  capacity  o1 
the  basic   global  communications  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  remarkable  anc 
bizarre  development.  The  taxpayers  oi 
the  United  States  have  financed  the  re- 
search and  development  for  satellite 
communications  almost  100  percent 
The  Congress,  despite  the  opposition  ol 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
others,  enacted  a  bill  giving  to  the  Satel- 
lite Communications  Corp. — a  corpora- 
tion organized  for  profit — the  exclusive 
commercial  use  of  this  medium  of  com- 
munication. This  was  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered,   the    Senate    was   advised    fre- 
quently that  the  national  Defense  De-j 
partment  could  develop  its  own  satellit 
communications  system,  using  the  fa 
cilities  which  the  Government  itself  ha 
developed,  because  of  the  heavy  load  tha 
would  be  required.    But  now  what  do  w 
see?     Having   developed   satellite   com- 
munication,  having  developed  the   ca- 
pacity to  place  satellites  in  orbit,  anc 
having  granted  a  monopoly  for  the  com- 
mercial use  of  such  facilities,  we  nov 
find  the  Pentagon  on  the  verge  of  sign- 
ing a  contract  which,  according  to  th< 
president  of  the  Satellite  Corp.,  will  mak( 
it  a  user  of  more  than  half  of  the  pay- 
load. 

Thus,   the  Government  develops  th(i 
capacity  to  launch  communication  satel- 
lites, we  give  it  away,  and  then  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  becomei; 
the  biggest  customer,  paying  for  its  ixse. 

The  Congress  should  reconsider  the 
Satellite  Communication  Act.  It  should 
be  repealed  promptly.  ! 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  Presiden 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.    TALMADGE.     Mr.    President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yiel 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  questions  or  a  colloquy  with  the  disr 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  without; 
prejudice  to  my  rights  to  the  floor  liji 
any  way.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther ; 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  propound 
this  inquiry  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee:  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  was  promised  time 
after  time  that  the  Defense  Department, 
the  military  department  of  the  United 
States,  would  not  pay  out  money  to  the 
satellite  communication  system,  but 
that  the  telephone  system,  being  built  for 
telephone  companies  by  governmental 
gift,  was  solely  for  private  use.  and  that 
the  military  department  would  develop 
its  own  satellite  system  and  use  its  own 
satellite  system,  in  order  to  save  the  tax- 
payers the  money,  so  they  would  not  have 
to  pay  money  into  the  private  satellite 
communication  system  that  was  created 
and  given  away  by  the  Congress?  Was 
it  not  upon  that  representation  that  the 
Senute  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
satellite  communications  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  itself  contained 
a  specific  provision  reserving  from  the 
giveaway  provisions  of  the  bill  the  right 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  provide  its 
own  security  communications  system. 
Whether  the  Senate  acted  as  a  result  of 
this  provision,  I  do  not  know;  but  it 
acted  upon  a  bill  containing  such  a  provi- 
sion, after  many  assurances  were  given 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment could  reserve  the  right  to  build  its 
own  security  communication  system. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Was  not  the 
Senate  assured  time  after  time  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  would  not 
have  to  pay  "through  the  nose"  in  de- 
fense expenditures,  through  the  satellite 
system,  but  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  build  its  own.  which  could 
be  operated  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  people  and  at  a  saving  to  the 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  records  of  the  debate 
and  the  committee  report  and  the  hear- 
ings are  replete  with  references  to  use  of 
the  satellite  communications  system  by 
the  Government  itself,  without  having  to 
pay,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  "through 
the  nose."  But  now  it  is  about  to  do  so. 
Even  the  Pentagon  itself,  according  to 
the  president  of  the  satellite  corporation, 
will  contract  for  more  than  half  the  com- 
mercial load. 

What  about  the  other  Government 
agencies?  The  U.S.  Government  will  be 
the  overwhelming  user  of  satellite  com- 
munications, and  thus  we  will  pay  for 
the  use  of  what  we  have  given  away. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  propound 
this  further  question  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee: 
Did  not  the  hearings  further  reveal  that 
80  percent  of  the  use  of  the  space  com- 
munications system  contemplated  for 
the  future  would  be  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, through  the  military,  through 
weather  forecasting,  through  research, 
and  through  other  Government  research 
uses? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
held  the  hearings.  I  am  unable  to  con- 
firm that  particular  statistic.  I  take  It, 
from  the  question,  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     It  is  a  fact. 


I  ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  this  further  question: 
After  the  assurances  given  us  in  com- 
mittee, and  after  the  assurances  given 
Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  Defense  Department  would  operate 
its  own  sysiem  of  space  communications, 
with  its  own  satellite  system,  is  it  not  a 
betrayal  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
Senate  for  the  executive  agencies  to  sign 
a  contract  with  the  giveaway  corpora- 
tion to  make  the  taxpayers  pay  for  mili- 
tary messages  sent  through  this  give- 
away, private  corporation? 

Mr.  GORE.  Indeed  so.  I  point  out 
that  the  "showpiece"  of  satellite  com- 
munications is  an  occasional  intercon- 
tinental television  show. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  the 
sop  for  the  people,  to  make  them  swallow 
this  giveaway. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  not  where  the 
making  of  money  is  involved;  the  money 
is  involved  in  telephone  and  message 
transmission.  That  is  where  the  enor- 
mous profits  will  be  made.  That  is 
where  the  U.S.  Government  gave  away 
uncounted  billions  of  dollars  in  the  use 
of  this  asset,  which  was  developed 
through  the  skills  of  our  engineers  and 
our  scientists,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGPI.  I  ask  this  fur- 
ther question  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee:  Did  not  the 
space  communication  satellite  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  first  private  monopoly  ever 
created  by  an  act?  Was  it  not  the  first 
private  corporate  monopoly  in  one  cor- 
poration ever  created  by  an  act  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  only  one  in  our  history 
up  to  today? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  the  only  one  I  know 
of.  I  hope  the  precedent  is  not  followed. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  one  repealed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  concur  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  hope  this  evil  example  is 
not  followed  in  the  future,  and  that  we 
shall  not  enter  into  the  practice  of 
granting  to  private  corporations  a  com- 
plete monopoly  in  any  one  field.  That 
was  done  under  the  medieval  cartel  sys- 
tem that  was  broken  up  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  industrial  revolution.  Per- 
mission was  given  to  one  interest  to  pro- 
duce one  type  of  goods.  That  was  the 
cartel  system,  the  guild  system,  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  industrial  revolution 
broke  up  that  system  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased productivity.  Now  we  are  re- 
verting to  it.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  for 
our  social,  economic,  and  political  sys- 
tem that  we  are  picking  up  the  practices 
of  the  Medieval  Ages  that  were  proved 
a  century  ago  to  be  outmoded  in  a  mod- 
ern industrial  complex. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  call  one  additional  fac- 
tor to  the  Senators  attention.  The  Sen- 
ate was  told,  during  the  debate,  that 
passage  of  the  Satellite  Communications 
Act  was  necessary  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  a  global  system  of  satellite 
communications. 

The  Satellite  Communications  Corp. 
is  not  even  undertaking  to  establish 
a  global  system  of  satellite  communica- 
tions at  its  own  expense.  They  are  striv- 
ing to  use  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  a  high  payload  satel- 
lite communications  system  in  the  North 
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Atlantic  community.  The  United  States 
needs  satellite  communications  to  project 
a  true  image  of  America  to  the  uncom- 
mitted portions  of  the  world.  The  Sat- 
ellite Communications  Corp.  is  sitting 
on  its  hands,  in  this  regard.  And 
why  not?  It  is  organized  for  the  profit 
of  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation 
and  not  to  further  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  And  who  are 
the  stockholders  of  that  corporation? 
Under  the  law,  they  would  be  divided. 
Was  not  the  private  company  to  be 
given  control  of  the  Satellite  Communi- 
cations Corp.,  and  permitted  to 
buy  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  pri- 
vate corporation,  thereby  reaping  major- 
ity profits  out  of  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 
Yet  a  global  system  of  satellite  com- 
munications cannot  come  into  being  ex- 
cept with  the  consummation  of  agree- 
ments and  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  many  other  nations.  This 
private  corporation  is  not  equipped  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  equipped  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  its  own  benefit,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government,  yet  that 
is  the  projected  pattern.  Even  so.  it  has 
had  remarkably  little  success  in  estab- 
lishing these  agreements. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  calling  this  breach  of  faith  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMadge.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turn to  the  reading  of  the  bill: 

"(C)  employ  any  literacy  test  as  a  quali- 
flcation  for  voting  in  any  Federal  election 
unless  (1)  such  test  Is  administered  to  each 
Individual  wholly  in  writing  except  where 
an  individual  requests  and  State  law  au- 
thorizes a  test  other  than  in  writing,  and 
(11)  a  certified  copy  of  the  test  whether  writ- 
ten or  oral  and  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
individual  Is  furnished  to  him  within 
twenty-flve  days  of  the  submission  of  his 
request  made  within  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  records  and  papers  are  required 
to  be  retained  and  preserved  pursuant  to 
title  rn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  (42 
D.S.C.  1974-74e:  74  Stat.  88) . 

"  ( 3 )   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'vote'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  phrase  'literacy  test*  includes  any 
test  of  the  ability  to  read,  write,  understand, 
or  interpret  any  matter." 

(b)  Insert  immediately  following  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 


section (c)  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
In  any  such  proceeding  literacy  is  a  relevant 
fact  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  any  F>erson  who  has  not  been  adjudged 
an  Incompetent  and  who  has  completed  the 
sixth  grade  In  a  public  school  in.  or  a  private 
school  accredited  by,  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  where  Instruction  is 
carried  on  predominantly  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, possesses  sufficient  literacy,  compre- 
hension, and  Intelligence  to  vote  in  any 
Federal  election." 

( c )  Add  the  following  subsection  "(f)"  and 
designate  the  present  subsection  "(f)"  as 
subsection  "(g)": 

"(f)  When  used  in  subsections  (a)  or  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  words  'Federal  election' 
shall  mean  any  general,  special,  or  primary 
election  held  solely  or  in  part  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  or  selecting  any  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  President, 
presidential  elector.  Member  of  the  Senate, 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

(d)  Add  the  following  subsection  "(h)": 
"(h)   In  any  proceeding  instituted  in  any 

district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  the  Attorney  General  or  any 
defendant  In  the  proceeding  may  file  with 
the  clerk  of  such  court  a  request  that  a  court 
of  three  judges  be  convened  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case.  A  copy  of  the  request 
shall  be  immediately  furnished  by  such  clerk 
to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  (or  in  his 
absence,  the  presiding  circuit  judge)  of  the 
circuit  in  which  the  case  is  pending.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  copy  of  such  request  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit 
or  the  presiding  circuit  Judge,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  designate  immediately  three 
judges  in  such  circuit,  of  whom  at  least  one 
shall  be  a  circuit  Judge  and  another  of  whom 
shall  be  a  district  judge  of  the  cotirt  in  which 
the  proceeding  was  instituted,  to  hear  and 
determine  such  case,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  so  designated  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case  to 
be  in  every  way  expedited.  An  appeal  from 
the  final  Judgment  of  such  court  will  lie  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

"In  the  event  the  Attorney  General  fails 
to  file  such  a  request  in  any  such  proceeding, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  district  (or  in  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  Judge)  in  which  the  case  is  pending 
immediately  to  designate  a  Judge  in  such  dis- 
trict to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In 
the  event  that  no  judge  in  the  district  is 
available  to  hear  and  determine  the  case, 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting 
chief  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  (or 
In  his  absence,  the  acting  chief  judge)  who 
shall  then  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
Judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  section  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited." 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me  for 
questions  at  this  point,  provided  that  he 
is  assured  he  will  not,  by  so  doing,  lose 
his  privilege  of  the  floor,  or  have  his 
subsequent  remarks  counted  as  a  second 
speech  on  the  motion  to  take  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  when  this  country 
was  established  it  was  founded  on  the 
proposition  that  we  should  have  a  gov- 


ernment of  laws  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment of  men? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  share 
that  view. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  vdll  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
he  has  just  read,  beginning  on  page  4. 
line  15,  and  ending  on  line  24.  page  5, 
are  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
theory  that  we  have  a  government  of 
laws  rather  than  a  government  of  men? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  shop  around  to  secure  favorable 
judges  to  his  liking  who  would  do  his 
bidding. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  believe  that  that  is  a  sub- 
stitution of  rule  by  the  caprice  or  whim 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  the  rule  of 
law? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  most  instances  recommends  the 
appointment  of  these  very  judges  that 
he  selects  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  question  whether  a  case 
should  be  tried  by  a  one-judge  court  or 
by  a  three- judge  court  should  depend 
upon  a  specific  act  of  Congress  rather 
than  upon  the  caprice  or  whim  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  other  Federal 
official. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  let 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  determine  whether  he  wants  a 
three-judge  tribunal  or  a  one-judge  tri- 
bunal before  which  to  try  a  case,  and 
to  give  him  the  power  to  select  a  judge 
who  will  do  his  bidding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  government  of  laws  rather  than  a 
government  of  men,  as  applied  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government  and 
to  the  law  enforcement  function  of  the 
Government,  clearly  contemplates  and 
requires  that  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizens  and  litigants  shall  be 
determined  according  to  uniform  laws, 
applying  alike  to  all  men  in  like  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  fully  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  also  agree  that  any  just 
system  of  laws  requires  that  all  cases 
of  a  specific  nature  shall  be  tried  in  the 
same  court  according  to  a  uniform  proce- 
dure? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree;  that 
should  be  done  regardless  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  views. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  until 
the  bill  becomes  law — and  we  trust  that 
calamity  will  not  befall  our  Nation — 
the  jurisdiction  to  try  so-called  voting 
rights  cases  is  reposed  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  throughout  the  Nation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  this 
provision  were  enacted  Into  law,  the 
question  of  where  those  cases  shall  be 
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tried  would  depend  solely  upon  the  de- 
sires of  the  Attorney  General  or  defense 
counsel? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator,  in  this 
connection,  if  the  bill  does  not  have  oth- 
er provisions  which  are  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  that  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  people  should 
be  determined  in  judicial  proceedings, 
in  which  uniform  and  certain  laws  ap- 
ply in  like  manner  to  all  men  in  like 
circumstances. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  a  somewhat  related  passage, 
namely,  title  IX.  at  page  51  of  the  bill, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  901.  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  1447(d).  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows : 

"\n  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
coxirt  from  which  it  was  removed  Is  not 
reviewable  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  except 
that  an  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
court  from  which  it  was  removed  pursuant 
to  section  1443  of  this  title  shall  be  review- 
able by  appeal  or  otherwise." 

Has  not  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina read  that  provision  correctly? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     The  Senator  has. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  if  this  does  not 
give  one  side  in  a  case  a  right  of  a  pro- 
cedural nature  which  is  denied  to  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  provision  relates, 
does  it  not,  to  the  right  of  removal  of 
so-called  civil  rights  cases  from  a  State 
to  a  Federal  district  court 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     It  does. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  it  not  provide  that 
if  there  is  a  motion  made  to  remand 
a  case  from  the  U.S.  district  court  to  a 
State  court  and  the  motion  is  granted, 
the  defendant  can  appeal,  but  the  plain- 
tiff cannot  appeal  in  case  the  motion  is 
denied? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  Is  quite  cor- 
rect. It  requires  him  to  shoot  with 
loaded  dice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  it  not  been  the 
claim  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that 
the  bill  is  designed  to  produce  equality? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  produce  favored  or  special  rights  for 
a  favored  group. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  it  not  also  been 
claimed  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
that  the  bill  is  designed  to  secure  speedy 
action? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Title  I.  which  I 
have  read,  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  act  with  speed  on  this  particular  vot- 
ing rights  bill.  I  know  of  no  other  sec- 
tion of  the  law  which  directs  a  court  to 
give  priority  to  certain  cases,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  cases. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  can  anyone  pos- 
sessing any  intellectual  honesty  say  that 
the  bill  produces  equality  of  rights,  when 
the  bill  gives  the  defendant  the  right  to 
appeal  and  denies  the  plaintiff  the  right 
to  appeal? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  is  no  equal- 
ity there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  contemplated 
that  this  provision  shall  apply  to  such 
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cases  as  rioting  In  the  name  of  so-called 
civil  rights? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    When  a  State  attempts 
to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State 
against  such  people,  they  will  file  a  peti- 
tion for  removal  of  the  case  to  the  Fed- 
j  eral  court.    Is  that  correct? 
!      Mr.  TALMADGE.     It  denies  to  local 
and  State  courts  the  power  to  protect 
the  property  and  citizens  of  their  State 
in  their  own  courts.     It  gives  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  power  to  deny  them 
that  jurisdiction,  and  vests  it  in  a  Fed- 
j  eral  judge. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  title  IX,  the  State, 
which  may  institute  such  prosecutions 
in  an  effort  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  its  citizens  and  enforce  its  crim- 
inal laws  against  its  own  citizens  for 
actions  done  within  its  own  borders 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  in  conformity 
with  its  own  laws. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  State  would  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  appeal  from  the  re- 
fusal of  its  motion  to  remand  the  case 
to  the  State  court,  but  the  adverse  par- 
ties would  be  permitted  to  appeal  from 
an  order  to  remand.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
correctly  interpreted  that  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  whoever  drew  this 
section  does  not  believe  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  legal  goose  should  be  sauce 
for  the  legal  gander? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Whoever  drew  it 
certainly  does  not  believe  in  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law  and  in  equality 
before  the  law.  It  is  a  provision  which 
Adolf  Hitler  in  his  heyday  might  have 
devised  for  his  own  personal  benefit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina that  granting  this  right,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  right  to  appeal  from  an  inter- 
locutory order,  would  prevent  States 
from  bringing  a  citizen  of  the  State  to 
justice  for  a  violation  for  months,  and 
even  years,  while  the  appeal  of  the  de- 
fendants is  undetermined? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  observa- 
tion that  under  this  provision  the  par- 
ties could  secure  the  removal  of  a  case 
from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court,  even 
though  they  had  no  sound  basis  for  so 
doing,  and  that  the  Federal  judge  in 
ruling  on  a  motion  to  remand  could  ac- 
tually find  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion whatsoever  for  the  removal,  but  yet, 
under  this  provision  the  State  court 
would  be  powerless  to  have  justice  ad- 
ministered, without  the  most  extreme 
delay? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  If  this  particular  pro- 
vision were  invoked,  it  would  destroy  the 
power  of  the  local  and  State  courts 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  better  way  for  Con- 
gress to  bring  the  laws  of  the  Nation 
into  contempt  than  to  have  one  law  for 
one  man  and  an  entirely  different  law  for 
another  man  In  like  or  comparable  cir- 
cumstances? 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  share  that  view 
fully. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  heard  with  great  in- 
terest the  Senator's  comment  about  the 
judges  of  the  district  courts,  with  the 
Senator  indicating,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  because  the  Attorney  General  rec- 
ommended them  to  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment, perhaps  they  might  have 
some  feeling  about  what  the  Attorney 
General  came  into  court  to  do.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator's  comment  on 
this  news  item.  It  comes  from  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  9.  1964.  It  relates 
to  the  first  judge  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  under  the  1961  law  ex- 
panding the  number  of  Federal  judges, 
and  to  a  proceeding  before  that  judge 
by.  apparently,  the  U.S.  Attorney  seek- 
ing under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  1960,  to  require  the  Madison  Coun- 
ty voter  registrar  to  handle  Negro  appli- 
cants more  expeditiously.  This  is  the 
way  the  judge  is  quoted.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hand  this  news  item  to  the  Sen- 
ator: 

At  yesterday's  hearing  Judge  Cox,  the  first 
Judge  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  vm- 
der  the  1961  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  repeatedly  referred  to  Negro  ap- 
plicants as  "a  bunch  of  niggers." 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  article: 
Judge  Cox  agreed  that  "It  Is  all  right  for 
them  to  get  In  line  If  they  want  to.  I 
guess."  He  said,  however,  that  It  seemed 
"most  of  them  were  Just  grandstanding;  they 
ought  to  be  In  the  movies  Instead  of  being 
registered  to  vote." 

"Who  Is  telling  these  people  they  can 
get  In  line  and  push  people  around,  acting 
like  a  bunch  of  chimpanzees?"  he  asked. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9.  1964] 

Judge  Due  To  Rule  on  Suit  To  Speed  Up 

Negro  Registration 

Jackson,  Miss.,  March  8. — Federal  District 
Judge  Harold  Cox  Is  expected  to  rule  Wednes- 
day on  a  Justice  Department  suit  to  speed 
up  the  processing  of  Negro  voter  applicants 
at  Canton. 

The  Judge  has  criticized  the  registration 
drive  as  "grandstanding."  He  took  no  ac- 
tion yesterday  on  a  request  by  John  Doar. 
Department  attorney,  that  he  Immediately 
order  L.  F.  Campbell.  Madison  County  voter 
registrar,  to  handle  at  least  six  Negro  appli- 
cants at  a  time. 

At  yesterday's  hearing  Judge  Cox,  the  first 
Judge  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  imder 
the  1961  expansion  of  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
repeatedly  referred  to  Negro  applicants  as 
"a  bunch  of  niggers." 

He  said  he  was  Interested  In  eliminating 
discrimination  In  the  registration  of  voters, 
"but  I  am  not  interested  In  whether  the 
registrar  Is  going  to  give  a  registration  test 
to  a  bunch  of  niggers  on  a  voter  drive." 

More  than  200  Negroes  tried  to  apply  for 
registration  at  Canton  on  a  "Freedom  Day," 
February  28.  Judge  Cox  said  it  "appeared 
that  these  people  went  to  a  church  and 
were  pepped  up  by  a  leather-lung  preacher, 
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and  they  gathered  in  the  streets  like  a  mas- 
sive dark  cloud  and  descended  on  the  clerk." 

Mr.  Doar  asked  the  judge  where  he  had 
received  such  Information. 

"Prom  the  newspapers,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Doar  contended  "there  Is  nothing 
un-American  about  registering  to  vote,"  and 
"I  think  It  Is  quite  proper  for  people  to 
assemble  to  do  It." 

Judge  Cox  agreed  that  "It  Is  all  right  for 
them  to  get  in  line  If  they  want  to.  I  guess." 
He  said,  however,  that  It  seemed  "most  of 
them  were  Just  grandstanding:  they  ought 
to  be  In  the  movies  Instead  of  being  reg- 
istered to  vote." 

"Who  Is  telling  these  people  they  can  get 
in  line  and  push  people  around,  acting  like  a 
bunch  of  chimpanzees?"  he  asked. 

The  Justice  Department  suit  charged  that 
Mr.  Campbell  had  handled  only  1  Negro  at 
a  time  and  processed  only  6  of  more  than 
200  Negro  applicants  who  appeared  Febru- 
ary 28. 

Judge  Cox  took  the  arguments  under 
advisement  and  asked  further  Information 
before  ruling  on  a  temporary  Injunction. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  feels  that 
that  judge,  appointed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration,  would  be  solicitious  if  the 
Department  of  Justice  brought  a  case  be- 
fore him  under  this  act;  and  otherwise 
what  the  Senator  would  think  about  that 
kind  of  judicial  conduct  in  a  case  of  this 
character. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  not  asking  me  about  the  bill 
on  which  the  Senate  is  expected  to  vote, 
but  about  an  alleged  newspaper  report  of 
what  some  judge  may  or  may  not  have 
said.  I  know  nothing  about  what  the 
judge  said.  If  he  made  the  statement 
that  the  Senator  says  the  article  attrib- 
utes to  that  particular  judge.  I  do  not 
condone  it.  Of  course,  not  all  judges 
would  be  completely  responsive  to  the 
wishes  and  whims  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. However,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  a  man  who  is  selected  for  a 
judicial  post  and  is  appointed  for  life 
at  a  high  salary  would  be  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  suggestions  of  those  who  placed 
him  in  that  position  of  power. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me  to  say  so,  without  his  losing  the 
floor,  I  would  merely  say  that  I  believe 
the  very  reason  why  Federal  judges  are 
appointed  for  life  is  that  it  is  expected 
that  such  tenure  will  give  them  inde- 
pendence; and  that,  plus  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  is  as  likely  to  produce  in- 
dependence of  thinking  and  to  produce 
an  administration  of  the  proposed  law, 
which  would  be  essentially  a  law  to  per- 
mit suits  to  be  started,  such  that,  if  any- 
thing, would  be  weighted  on  the  side  of 
deliberation  and  fairness. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  whole  bill  that 
provides  for  anything  more  than  mini- 
mal. The  ever  present  reliance  on  the 
judiciary  for  enforcement  is  one  of  the 
big  reasons  why  it  Is  only  minimal  in  its 
application,  and  It  Is  extremely  desirable 
and  important. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  still  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
stated  any  sound  reasons  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  power  to  shop  around 
and  pick  judges  to  be  placed  in  positions 
of  power. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  the  At- 
torney General  is  in  any  position  to  shop 
around.    His  shopping  opportunities  are 


extremely  limited  anyhow,  as  is  shown  by 
what  I  have  just  read  concerning  the 
first  judge  appointed  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems 
to  me — and  I  do  not  expect  the  Senator 
particularly  to  agree  with  me — that  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  which  leaves  enforce- 
ment to  the  courts,  felt  that  It  was  high 
time  that  the  majesty  of  the  United 
States  was  imposed  to  assist  the  efforts 
of  some  of  the  people  affected. 

We  talk  almost  in  terms  of  financial 
sacrifice,  which  is  ludicrous.  The  people 
affected  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  when 
it  comes  to  asserting  their  rights  in  areas 
where  everyone  Is  against  them,  includ- 
ing U.S.  district  judges.  This  is  the  very 
least  we  can  do  for  them  in  order  to  right 
a  grave  imbalance  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  so-called  social  order  in  many 
areas  of  the  South. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  still  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  any  excuse  for  giving  the  At- 
torney General  the  power  that  title  I  and 
title  IX  clearly  would  give  him  to  shop 
around  and  pick  his  own  judges. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  foolish  re- 
marks on  the  part  of  a  U.S.  district  judge 
do  not  justify  the  Senate  in  voting  for 
a  bill  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
system  of  government  ordained  by  the 
Constitution,  and  which  would  destroy 
the  right  of  all  Americans  to  be  free  from 
governmental  tyranny? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  share 
that  view.  I  would  also  state,  as  the 
Senator  so  well  knows,  that  foolish  re- 
marks are  not  attributable  to  judges  In 
any  particular  area  of  our  country.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  Is  aware,  as  Is  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  that  some 
Federal  judges  In  the  highest  positions — 
some  of  them  on  the  Supreme  Court — 
frequently  make  speeches  that  are  politi- 
cal in  nature  and  scope.  Some  judgefi 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  right 
of  free  speech  Is  virtually  absolute  and 
that  a  man  can  be  called  a  murderer, 
a  criminal,  or  a  traitor  without  anyone 
being  held  liable  In  any  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  know  that  while  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  Federal  judges 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
that  their  nominations  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter a  person  cannot  be  appointed  as  a 
Federal  judge  In  the  United  States  today 
unless  he  or  she  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  true.  The 
Attorney  General  has  the  person  in- 
vestigated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  makes  a  report  to  the 
White  House  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  be  selected.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  the  appointing  authority,  for  all 
practical  purposes.  There  may  have 
been  Instances  In  which  the  President 
did  not  share  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
General.  But  as  a  general  rule,  through- 
out the  history  of  our  country,  the  Presi- 
dent has  delegated  that  function  to  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral initiates  the  investigation  and  makes 


the  rec<xnmendatlon  to  the  White  House, 
and  the  White  House  then  sends  it  to 
the  Senate,  where  the  appointment  is 
confirmed  or  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  realize  that  the  mere  ap- 
pointment of  a  person  to  a  Federal 
court,  especially  to  one  of  the  inferior 
Federal  courts — and  I  use  that  term  to 
mean  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
does  not  cause  him  to  obey  the  Injunc- 
tion which  Dante  said  was  inscribed  over 
the  entrance  of  Inferno : 

Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  quite  true. 
Judges  In  the  inferior  courts  would  like, 
ultimately,  to  be  appointed  to  the  circuit 
court  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  hope  for  such 
position  as  a  reward  from  the  appoint- 
ing power.  I  once  heard  a  very  wise 
politician  make  a  statement  which  I 
think  went  like  this: 

There  Is  no  gratitude  like  that  gratitude 
for  reward  about  to  be  received. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  that  is  almost  analogous  with 
the  expression  we  sometimes  use  in  North 
Carolina: 

The  gratitude  of  the  politician  Is  for  the 
favors  which  he  anticipates  receiving. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  country  should 
suffer  the  horrible  calamity  of  having 
the  bin  enacted  Into  law,  would  not  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  be  left  largely 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  Federal  bu- 
reaus or  agencies? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  made  In  fact  the  legal 
guardian  of  all  American  citizens.  He 
could  grant  rights,  withhold  rights,  file 
suits,  or  refuse  to  file  suits  at  his  own 
discVetion.  He  would  be  a  dictator  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights  and  human  relations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  yielding.  If  I  may  do  so 
without  the  Senator  losing  his  right  to 
the  fioor.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
what  Shakespeare  calls  the  temptation 
"to  bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knees  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning" 
also  applies  to  our  human  brethren  who 
occupy  seats  on  the  lower  Federal  courts. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
pointing  out  that  a  district  judge  cannot 
possibly  be  promoted  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court,  or  that 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  cannot 
possibly  be  promoted  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  unless  his  conduct  Is  satisfactory 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Geoi^a  s^eld  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  it  is  most  unusual 
for  a  U.S.  district  judge  to  be  appointed, 
even  though  his  appointment  may  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  by  the  President,  unless  ap- 
proval is  obtained  from  at  least  the 
Senator   or  Senators  from  that   State 
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who  are  members  of  the  majority  part; 
in  the  Senate;  and  that  in  the  case  Of 
appointments  from  States  in  the  South, 
that  means  the  approval  of  Senators  wh0 
now  are  expressing  themselves  as  bein^ 
opposed  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  it  seems  to  me  that, 
under  those  circumstances,  to  state  thalt 
the  Attorney  General  would  have  comi- 
plete  power  and  authority  over  everi^ 
Federal  judge  is  not  to  shoot  directly  a|t 
the  target. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  However.  Senatoris 
cannot  make  such  appointments;  thej^ 
can  only  vote  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition 
to  confirmation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  But  they  can,  in  effecl , 
vote  to  veto  such  nominations. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes;  but  I  point 
out  that  some  Senators  have  not  been 
so  ready  to  exercise  their  senatorial  con- 
stitutional power  of  confirmation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  doubt  that  those  Sen|- 
ators  have  been  from  the  area  of  thje 
country  known  as  the  South ;  those  f roiti 
the  South  have  been  rather  scrupulous 
and  careful  to  exercise  their  veto  Tlgl^t 
in  cormection  with  judicial  nominationjs 
about  which  they  had  any  doubt. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  compliment  tjo 
Southern  Senators.  They  do  hold  thje 
Constitution  in  very  high  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  proceed  now  to  rei 
title  II  of  H.R.  7152. 
•mr-i:  n — injxjnctivx  rexiet  against  disciui 

NATION    IN    PLACES    OF    PTTBLIC    ACCOMMODATIC 

Sec.  201.  (a)  All  persons  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goodp, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  ai^d 
accommodations  of  any  place  of  public  ac- 
commodation, as  defined  In  this  sectlo^, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  tl^e 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

(b)  Each  of  the  following  establlshiseni 
which  serves  the  public  Is  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  within  the  meaning  of  tl 
title  If  Its  operations  affect  commerce,  or 
discrimination  or  segregation  by  it  Is  auj 
ported  by  State  action : 

(1)  any  Inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  estal 
llshment  which  provides  lodging  to  translel 
guests,  other  than  an  establishment  locat< 
within  a  building  which  contains  not  mo^e 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  whlc 
Is  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  sue 
establishment  as  his  residence; 

(2)  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch  rooi 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  facl 
Ity  principally  engaged  In  selling  food  f6r 
consumption  on  the  premises.  Including,  bvt 
not  limited  to.  any  such  facility  located  an 
the  premises  of  any  retail  establishment;  or 
any  gasoline  station; 

( 3 )  any  motion  picture  house,  theater,  co^ 
cert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium  or  other  pla^e 
of  exhibition  or  entertainment;  and 

(4)  any  establishment  (A)  which  Is  phjr^- 
cally  located  within  the  premises  of  ady 
establishment  otherwise  covered  by  this  sup- 
section,  or  within  the  premises  of  which  lis 
physically  located  any  such  covered  estab- 
lishment, and  (B)  which  holds  Itself  out  is 
serving  patrons  of  such  covered  establish- 
ment. 

(c)  The  operations  of  an  establishment 
feet  cconinerce  within  the  meaning  of  tl 
title  If  (1)  it  Is  one  of  the  establishments 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b^ ; 
(2)  In  the  case  of  an  establishment  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 2 )  of  subsection  ( b)  , 
It  serves  or  offers  to  serve  Interstate  travelers 
or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  food  whl^h 


It  serves,  or  gasoline  or  other  products  which 
It  sells,  has  moved  In  commerce;  (3)  In  the 
case  of  an  establishment  described  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (b),  it  customarily 
presents  films,  performances,  athletic  teams, 
exhibitions,  or  other  sources  of  entertain- 
ment which  moves  in  commerce;  and  (4)  In 
the  case  of  an  establishment  described  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b).  It  Is  physi- 
cally located  within  the  premises  of,  or  there 
Is  physically  located  within  Its  premises,  an 
establishment  the  operations  of  which  affect 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section. For  purposes  of  this  section,  "com- 
merce" means  travel,  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
transportation  or  communication  among  the 
several  States,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  State,  or  between  any  for- 
eign country  or  any  territory  or  possession 
and  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  between  points  In  the  same  State  but 
through  any  other  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  a  foreign  country. 

(d)  Discrimination  or  segregation  by  an 
establishment  is  supported  by  State  action 
within  the  meaning  of  this  title  if  such  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  (1)  Is  carried  on 
under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance  or 
regulation;  or  (2)  Is  carried  on  under  color 
of  any  custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced 
by  officials  of  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof;  or  (3)  is  required  by  action 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or  other  es- 
tablishment not  open  to  the  public,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  facilities  of  such  es- 
tablishment are  made  available  to  the  cus- 
tomers or  patrons  of  an  establishment  within 
the  scope  of  subsection  (b) . 

I  point  out  that  it  has  been  told  by 
many  persons  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try that  private  clubs  are  not  covered  by 
this  bill.  But  I  point  out  that  the  bill  it- 
self, which  purports  to  exclude  private 
clubs,  provides  that  if  they  come  under 
subsection  (b) ,  the  private  clubs  them- 
selves would  be  covered;  and  I  p>oint  out 
that  subsection  (b)  specifies  the  partic- 
ular categories  which  would  be  covered; 
to  wit,  any  irm,  hotel,  motel,  or  other 
establishment  which  provides  lodging  to 
transient  guests,  and  any  restuarant, 
cafeteria,  lunchroom,  lunch  counter, 
soda  fountain,  and  so  forth. 

So  if  a  private  club  or  even  a  private 
hospital  served  food  on  its  premises  and 
accepted  any  public  customers  of  smy 
kind  whatsoever,  it  would  clearly  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  take  issue  with 
the  legal  conclusion  just  voiced  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  with  respect  to 
the  nonexemption  of  private  clubs  from 
the  public  accommodations  title  of  the 
bill.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
exemption  granted  to  private  clubs  in 
subsection  <e)  of  section  201.  which  ap- 
pears on  page  8.  at  lines  18  to  23  of  the 
bill,  would  clearly  exempt  a  private  club 
which  was  a  bona  fide  private  club. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  it  provides  an 
exception;  it  provides  that  private  clubs 
will  be  covered  by  the  bill  if  they  come 
within  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b>. 

That  means  that  if  a  private  club 
serves  food  on  its  premises  and  permits 
anyone  who   is   not   a  member  of   the 


private  club  to  pay  for  his  food,  the  club 
would  come  out  from  under  that  clas- 
sification. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  that  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  now  saying  is  that  if  a  pri- 
vate club  is  not  a  private  club,  it  does  not 
receive  the  exemption.  In  my  opinion, 
there  carmot  be  a  bona  fide  private  club 
which  would  admit  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  its  facilities  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding food. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  When  I  was  called 
to  active  duty  for  temporary  training  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1941  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  I  was  bil- 
leted in  the  Cornell  Club  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  though  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Cornell  Club.  I  paid  regular  going 
rates  to  the  Cornell  Club  for  billeting 
me  there.  That  is  frequently  done  by 
private  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
That  clearly  would  make  the  Cornell 
Club  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  that  I  find  my- 
self in  complete  disagreement  with  my 
friend  from  Georgia.  When  he  went  to 
the  Cornell  Club,  he  was  given  the  privi- 
lege of  temporary  membership,  just  as  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  received 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  was  issued  no 
card.  I  was  a  member  of  the  public. 
I  lodged  there.  I  paid  the  standard 
rates.  Under  the  exception  of  section 
(b) .  that  would  render  the  Cornell  Club 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  that  condition  exists  in  many 
areas  of  our  country.  There  are  private 
clubs  throughout  the  country  that  ac- 
cept friends  of  members  of  such  private 
clubs  as  lodging  guests  and  as  eating 
guests.  If  they  accept  those  members, 
exemption  (b)  would  clearly  bring  them 
under  the  inclusion  of  the  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  only  express  my 
profound  disagreement  with  my  friend 
from  Georgia.  He  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  my 
own.  I  would  be  strongly  of  the  view 
that  a  bona  fide  private  club — and  the 
Cornell  Club  of  New  York  is  such— 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
act.  unless  it  made  its  facilities  available 
generally  to  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. I  am  sure  that  before  my  friend 
from  Georgia  was  permited  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Cornell  Club  he  was  looked 
over  pretty  carefully  to  see  whether  he 
would  be  compatible  with  the  other 
members.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that 
he  was. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  was  honored  to 
be  given  the  privilege  of  residing  in  the 
Cornell  Club,  but  I  did  not  meet  any  of 
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the  members  of  the  Cornell  Club  before 
being  given  that  privilege.  I  paid  the 
standard  fee.  the  standard  rate. 

That  condition  exists  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  covmtry.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
came  to  Atlanta  and  saw  fit  to  remain 
at  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club  would 
permit  him  to  stay  there.  But  clearly  if 
they  permited  the  Senator  to  stay  there 
they  would  make  themselves  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  which  would 
make  the  club  public  property,  subject 
to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  At- 
torney General,  with  all  of  its  horrors, 
by  so  doing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club  would 
take  me  in.  I  believe  it  shares  great 
broadmindedness — perhaps  to  even  a 
greater  degree — with  the  Cornell  Club 
in  taking  in  my  friend  from  Georgia.  I 
am  sure  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the 
Senator  to  have  his  nsune  submitted  to 
the  officials  of  the  Cornell  Club.  Since 
his  name  is  so  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  "far  above  Cayuga's  waters"  at- 
mosphere, they  were  only  too  happy  to 
have  him  in  the  club. 

I  hope  that  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club 
would  do  the  same  thing  for  me.  I  re- 
member that  I  stayed  at  the  Atlanta 
Athletic  Club  in  1923  when  I  went  there 
to  play  baseball  against  the  University 
of  Georgia.  That  was  at  a  time  before 
my  views  on  a  civil  rights  bill  were  so 
well  known  as  they  are  today. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  I  find  myself  not  in  accord  with 
the  legal  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  respect  to  private  clubs. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  not  expect  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  be  in  accord 
with  his  position  on  the  subject. 

I  point  out  that  all  the  private  clubs  in 
Atlanta,  Ga..  are  extremely  tolerant. 
They  would  welcome  the  Senator  to  visit 
them  at  any  time.  The  people  in  my 
part  of  the  country  who  are  so  often  and 
with  such  regularity  accused  by  people  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  of  such 
great  intolerance  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  tolerant  people  in  our  land  today. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  may  yield  to  me  for  some 
questions  and  observations  without  los- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  fioor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  rule  on  that  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  frc«n  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  friend  from  Georgia  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (e) ,  which  appear  on  page 
8.  lines  18  to  23  of  the  bill,  which  he  has 
just  been  discussing  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.    I  should  like  to  ask 


him  if  the  section  is  not  susceptible  of  an 
Interpretation  even  more  drastic  than 
that  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
placed  upon  it. 

That  provision  states  that  even  a  bona 
fide  private  club  must  admit  everybody 
to  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  the  extent 
that  its  facilities  are  made  available  to 
the  customers  or  patrons  of  an  establish- 
ment within  the  scope  of  subsection  (b) . 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Suppose  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  were  members  of  a  private 
club.  Suppose  we  stopped  at  a  hotel  or 
motel  or  an  inn.  Would  we  become  cus- 
tomers or  patrons  of  those  establish- 
ments, which  are  covered  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  201? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  would. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  we  had  the  habit  of 
going  to  a  "restaurant,  cafeteria, 
lunchroom,  lunch  counter,  soda  fountain. 
or  other  facility  principally  engaged  in 
selling  food  for  consumption  on  the 
premises."  would  we  not  also  be  cus- 
tomers and  patrons  of  those  establish- 
ments? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  we  attended  any 
"motion  picture  house,  theater,  concert 
hall,  sports  arena,  stswiium.  or  other  place 
of  exhibition  or  entertainment."  would 
we  not  also  be  customers  or  patrons  of 
those  establishments? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So.  as  the  expression  is, 
we  would  "wear  two  hats"  or  have  a  dual 
status.  We  would  be  members  of  a  pri- 
vate club  and  also  customers  or  patrons 
of  such  establishments. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  if  we  attended  our 
private  club  and  also  patronized  the 
establishments  I  have  enumerated,  the 
letter  and  language  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  201  would  open  our  private  club 
to  the  whole  wide  world,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble to  place  that  construction  on  the 
bill  from  the  language  quoted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  one  wishes  to  in- 
terpret an  act  of  Congress  or  to  deter- 
mine what  intent  Congress  had  in  pass- 
ing a  law,  the  primary  source  to  which 
he  looks  are  the  words  in  which  Congress 
expresses  itself.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  are  words  of 
the  English  language. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  that  that  provision 
of  the  bill  is  subject  to  the  construction 
I  have  stated  as  well  as  the  construction 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  put 
upon  it? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    So  there  Is  an  ambiguity. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    Does   not   the   Senator 
know  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
desire  to  have  it  pass  without  change? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    And  without  study. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    Does   not  the   Senator 
from  Georgia  think  that  the  ambiguity 
in  subsection  (e)   of  section  201  shows 
that   the   proponents   of    the    bill   are 


rather  impatient  men  when  they  demand 
speedy  action  without  amending,  regard- 
less of  what  the  effect  of  such  action 
would  be  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  in 
the  language  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  so 
correct.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
I  belong  to  the  Elks  Lodge  in  Decatur, 
Ga.,  which  is  a  private  organization.  I 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  in  1938 
when  the  then  grand  exalted  ruler. 
Gov.  Dave  Sholtz,  of  Florida,  came  up 
and  installed  the  lodge. 

In  order  to  serve  good  food  and  to  earn 
funds  to  maintain  the  club,  the  Elks 
Lodge  at  Decatur.  Ga..  oi)ened  its  lunch- 
room during  the  limch  hour  to  certain 
members  of  the  public  to  come  In  and 
patronize  the  club  by  having  limch  there. 
They  would  clearly  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section.  The  Elks  Lodge 
at  Decatur.  Ga.,  would  no  longer  be  a 
private  club,  but  would  be  made  public 
prop>erty  under  Uie  terms  of  the  bill. 

Last  week  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Macon,  Ga.  Some  people  wanted  to 
know  whether  or  not  a  private  hospital 
would  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  £ict.  I  looked  over  the  public 
accommodations  section.  They  sei-ve 
food.  They  accept  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  They  provide  lodging.  It 
would  certainly  be  interpreted  that  such 
a  private  hospital  would  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

That  is  the  way  it  goes.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  the  bill  would  go.  Its  lan- 
guage is  tricky.  Certainly  a  private  hos- 
pital would  be  covered  by  the  act,  under 
the  FEPC  provision  if  it  had  25  or  more 
employees,  or  it  would  become  covered 
after  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  language  is  trickily  drawn,  so  as 
to  be  given  any  interpretation  one  wants 
to  give  it. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out.  to  make 
a  literal  interpretation  of  this  provision 
according  to  the  English  language,  a  pri- 
vate club  could  be  construed  to  be  one 
under  either  the  provision  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  quoted  or  the  ex- 
ample cited  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  cited  the  illustration  of  the  Elks 
Club  at  Decatur.  Ga. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Does  not   the   Senator 
know  that  throughout  the  country  there 
are  many  private  clubs  whose  members 
are  in  such  economic  circumstances  that 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  extend  the  f a- 
cmties  of  the  clubs  to  members  of  the 
general  public,  in  order  to  finance  the 
clubs  and  keep  them  in  existence? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Certainly. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    So.  even  under  the  Sen- 
ator's interpretation  of  the  section,  a 
bona  fide  private  club  in  the  United 
States  would  be  subject  to  the  use  of 
the  whole  world  unless  the  members  of 
the  club   are   what  my   late   lamented 
friend  Lum   Garrison   called    "millum- 
aires."    In  other  words,  there  would  be 
discrimination  as  between  those  private 
clubs   whose  members   are   so   wealthy 
that  they  could  afford  to  belong  to  clubs 
which  do  not  have  to  open  their  facilities 
to  others  and  other  private  clubs  which 
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are  compelled  by  economic  reasons  to  do 

so 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  that  would 
be   discrimination    as   between   private 

clubs.  , ,     ^     ^„  .. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  without  losing  the  floor. 
so  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  a  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  without 
prejudicing  my  right  to  the  floor  in  any 

way.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  few  moments  ago  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  was 
kind  enough  to  include  me  in  his  own 
company  and  that  of  the  generous  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  in  a  little  tour  we  took 
around  a  mythical  city,  going  from  hotel 
to  motel  to  restaurant,  back  and  forth 
among  various  public  accommodations 
which  are  clearly  covered  by  the  bill. 
I  was  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  was  having  the 
three  of  us  start  from  some  private  club 
or  whether  the  private  club  came  into 
the  act  a  little  later.  So  I  wondered 
what  the  connection  was  between  the 
question  the  Senator  asked  about  the 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  the 
question  he  asked  about  the  private  club. 
I  lost  the  connection. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  connection  was  that 
members  of  private  clubs  are  also  cus- 
tomers of  hotels,  motels,  restaurants, 
and  theaters.  So,  under  the  phraseology 
of  this  subsection  (e)  of  section  201  of 
title  n,  if  the  members  of  private  clubs 
do  not  stay  out  of  motels,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  theaters,  they  automatically, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  this  par- 
ticular subdivision,  open  their  private 
clubs  to  the  public. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  yield  further 
with  the  same  reservation,  I  think  we 
ought  to  attempt  to  interpret  this  very 
clear  phrase  in  accordance  with  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  simple  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  which  my  friends  from 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  quite  cor- 
rectly laid  emphasis. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  a  question — and  I  quote 
from  subsection  (e) : 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or  other  es- 
tablishment not  open  to  the  public — 

Let  us  stop  there  for  a  moment.  That 
is  just  as  clear  as  the  noses  on  our  three 
faces.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  a 
private  club  under  this  language. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  If  we  stop  right  there, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  a  private 
club  is  locked  against  the  public  by  these 
provisions.  The  following  language  un- 
locks it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  following  language 
reads: 

except   to   the  extent  that  the   facilities  of 
such  establishment — 

My  friend  agrees  that  refers  to  a  pri- 
vate club — 
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ire  made  available  to  the  cxistomers  or  pa- 
trons of  an  establishment  within  the  scope 
3f  subsection  (b) . 

I  am  sure  my  friend  will  agree  with  me 
that  subsection  (b)  is  the  section  deal- 
ing with  inns,  hotels,  motels,  cafeterias, 
and  the  like. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous meaning  of  the  section  ex- 
empting private  clubs  is  that  when  they 
cease  to  be  private  clubs,  they  lose  their 
exemption.    That  is  all  it  means. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  a 
comment  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  on 
March  23,  1964.  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  day  at 
page  6008: 

Whenever  a  private  club  loses  Its  Identity 
for  whatever  purpose  It  may  be  and  becomes 
a  facility  that  readily  serves  the  public,  then 
It  Is  a  public  facility,  and  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  statute  would  apply. 

In  other  words,  when  a  private  club 
stops  being  a  private  club,  the  exemption 
no  longer  applies.  That  seems  to  be  so 
clear  that  I  am  amazed  that  my  two  good 
friends  from  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina spend  so  much  time  arguing  about 

it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  evidently 
laboring  under  the  misapprehension  that 
when  a  member  of  a  private  club  goes  to 
a  hotel  and  patronizes  a  hotel,  he  is  not 
a  patron  of  the  hotel,  or  that  when  he 
goes  to  a  restaurant  and  eats  he  is  not 
a  patron  of  the  restaurant,  or  that  when 
he  goes  to  a  theater,  he  is  not  a  patron 
of  the  theater. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  could  not 
be  more  in  error.  He  completely  missed 
my  position.  Certainly,  when  a  member 
of  a  private  club  goes  to  a  restaurant  he 
is  subject  to  the  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  section  opens  the 
private  club.  It  provides  that  a  private 
club  must  be  opened  to  the  general  pub- 
lic if  it  admits  people  who  are  patrons 
or  customers  of  hotels,  inns,  motels,  res- 
taurants, cafeterias,  lunchrooms,  lunch 
counters,  soda  fountains,  motion  picture 
shows,  theaters,  concert  halls,  sports 
arenas,  stadiums,  and  other  places  of  ex- 
hibition or  entertainment.  Whenever 
members  of  private  clubs  patronize  such 
places,  they  become  customers  and  pa- 
trons of  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  therefore  they  are 
concerned  by  the  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Also,  their  private  clubs 
are  open  to  the  general  public,  if  they  go 
to  those  places.  The  bill  does  not  say 
the  exception  only  applies  to  nonmem- 
bers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  If  the  private  club 
is  open  to  the  general  public,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  private  club.    It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  not  that  simple. 
The  Senator  is  reading  only  a  clause. 
The  language  of  the  bill  is  susceptible  of 
the  interpretation  that  if  members  of 
private  clubs  patronize  certain  other 
places,  the  private  clubs  will  then  be  open 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me  under 
the  same  reservation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  propoimd  a  question 


to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
without  prejudicing  my  right  to  the  floor 
in  any  way  whatsoever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  give  my 
interpretation  of  this  section  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  However,  we 
may  disagree  on  certain  fundamental 
points.  We  are  making  a  legislative  rec- 
ord upon  which  the  courts  will  act.  I 
do  not  consider  it — and  I  say  it  with  all 
respect  to  my  colleagues — to  be  against 
their  interest,  particularly  since  they  feel 
as  strongly  as  they  do,  if  at  the  same 
time  the  act  is  given  a  reasonable  con- 
struction in  the  event  it  should  become 
law.  Certainly,  the  proponents  want  it 
to  become  law,  even  if  the  opponents 
do  not,  and  the  opponents  also  will  be 
subject  to  the  act  if  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  hear  a 
reasonable  construction  placed  on  an 
unreasonable  provision.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted if  the  Senator  would  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  my  question  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina:  My 
interpretation  of  the  section  is  that  a 
bona  fide  private  club  remains  complete- 
ly a  private  club  as  to  all  its  accommoda- 
tions and  faciUties.  The  only  time  it 
ceases  to  be  a  private  club  is  to  the 
extent  that— and  I  emphasize  those 
words,  "to  the  extent  that"  it  extends 
its  facilities  to  customers  or  patrons  of 
an  establishment  defined  as  one  'which 
serves  the  public."  This  language  is 
from  lines  10  and  11  of  page  6  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  it  would  work  out  prac- 
tically as  follows : 

Let    us    take    golf    course    A,    which 
makes  golf  facilities  available  to  hotel 
B  in  a  certain  resort — and  that  is  a  not 
unusual    procedure.      When    the    hotel 
sends  people  to  that  golf  course,  their 
color  cannot  be  a  bar  to  using  the  golf 
course  if  they   are  otherwise  well  be- 
haved, pay  their  greens  fees,  and  obey 
the  rules  of  the  club.    If  Negroes  come 
to  a  club  which  does  not  admit  Negro 
members,  but  the  club  has  extended  the 
use  of  its  facilities  to  that  particular 
hotel,  it  must  if— this  bill  becomes  law- 
admit  those  Negroes  to  play  the  course 
when  they  are  sent  by  that  hotel.     It 
does    not    require    the    club    to    admit 
Negroes  to  membership.    The  fact  that 
patrons  of  the  club  may  also  patronize 
the    hotel    and    its    dining    room    does 
require  the  admission  of  Negro  members 
to  the  club,  apart  from  allowing  them 
to  use  the  course  imder  the  arrangement 
with  the  hotel  by  which  club  facilities 
are  made  available  to  hotel  guests. 

That  is  my  interpretation,  and  I  ask 
for  comment  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  comment  is,  as  I 
stated  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that 
the  language  is  so  vaguely  worded  that 
it  is  susceptible  to  two  interpretations. 
One  interpretation  is  that  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  placed  upon 
it,  and  the  other  interpretation  is  the 
one  which  I  have  placed  upon  it.  The 
law  should  not  be  written  so  that  it  is 
susceptible  to  two  interpretations;  there- 
fore, the  bill  should  be  sent  to  committee 
for  rewriting,  so  that  we  may  have  but 
one  Interpretation  instead  of  two. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  lawyer.  I  state  it  as  my  con- 
sidered judgment  that  the  section  is  ca- 
pable of  only  the  interpretation  which  I 
have  made,  in  my  own  best  judgment, 
quite  apart  from  being  a  civil  rights  pro- 
ponent. In  all  sincerity,  I  believe  that 
any  other  interpretation  would  be  tor- 
tured other  than  that  which  a  court 
would  make.  I  state  that  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  all  sincerity  as  a 
lawyer,  and  on  my  honor  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  respect  his 
right  to  place  his  own  interpretation 
upon  it. 

I  concede  that  the  Senator's  inter- 
pretation may  finally  be  judged  to  be 
correct.  On  the  other  hand,  I  assert 
that  the  words  can  be  so  construed  sis  to 
mean  exactly  what  I  have  said  they  can 
be  interpreted  to  mean.  Therefore,  I 
believe  we  should  remove  these  uncer- 
tainties by  sending  the  bill  to  committee. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  made  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
connection  with  section  205  this  analysis 
says  that  actual  effect  of  section  205  on 
both  State  and  Federal  law  is  somewhat 
obscure. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  obscure  in  many 
other  places. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Obviously,  I  cannot 
change  the  Senator's  mind,  but  I  feel  the 
interpretation  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  I  have 
made  should  appeal  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Senators,  and  I  believe  strongly 
that  they  can  rely  on  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  discussion  clearly  proves  that 
the  bill  needs  to  go  to  committee  for  care- 
ful study  by  able  lawyers,  by  able  Sen- 
ators, to  consider  what  it  means,  and  to 
make  its  language  clear.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if  a  private  club 
in  any  way  opens  any  portion  of  its  fa- 
cilities of  any  kind  to  any  member  of 
the  public,  it  is  clearly  covered. 

Most  of  the  private  hospitals  that  I 
know  of,  which  operate  cafes  and  cafete- 
rias for  the  convenience  of  the  public 
that  comes  to  visit  sick  friends  and  rela- 
tives, would  be  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the'  bill.  Every  private  hospital 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  would  be  covered 
by  that  provision,  if  they  maintain  cafes 
or  cafeterias  open  to  relatives,  friends, 
and  visitors  of  the  ill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  moment  a  private  club 
revokes  the  privilege  of  members  of  the 
general  public  to  use  its  facilities  and 
confines  the  use  of  all  its  facilities  to 
its  own  members,  at  that  minute  it  would 
regain  total  exemption  from   the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  able  lawyer  I  know 
of,  and  under  the  plain  English  language 
in  the  bill,  it  could  be  said  that  because 
members  of  a  club  utilize  hotels,  the  law 


would  afifect  a  club  having  that  public 
interest,  and  it  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  final 
comment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  concur  with  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said  a  moment 
ago.  In  my  legal  judgment,  such  an  in- 
terpretation would  be  a  tortured  one. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  his  views. 
I  am  well  aware  of  them.  He  has  re- 
stated them  over  and  over  and  over  again 
since  we  have  served  in  the  Senate  to- 
gether. I  suspect  that  the  Senator  will 
be  restating  them  as  long  as  he  and  I 
remain  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  yield  to  me  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  heretofore  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  just  spoke  about 
tortured  construction.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  question. 
If  this  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law, 
would  not  virtually  all  American  citizens 
be  tortured  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
when  they  undertook  to  exercise  eco- 
nomic, legal,  personal,  and  property 
rights  which  they  have  enjoyed  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  bill  would  regulate  private 
actions  of  private  citizens  in  every  area 
of  hviman  conduct,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  It  would  regulate  private 
citizens  where  they  sleep.  It  would  reg- 
ulate private  citizens  where  they  work. 
It  would  regulate  private  citizens  where 
they  eat.  That  Is  all  private  conduct 
by  private  citizens,  yet  the  bill  would 
regulate  them  in  each  and  every  one  of 
those  categories. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  <^e) ,  of  section  201  on  page  8 
which  we  have  been  discussing  would  not 
social  activities  also  be  regulated? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  Invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  subsection  (b) ,  of  section  201, 
on  page  6,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Each  of  the  following  establishments 
which  serves  the  public  is  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title  If  Its  operations  affect  commerce,  or  If 
discrimination  or  segregation  by  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  State  action: 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  According  to  my  inter- 
pretation of  that  provision  of  the  bill,  if 
there  were  no  State  law  requiring  segre- 
gation, the  bill  would  not  cover  any  es- 
tablishment unless  its  operations  af- 
fected interstate  commerce.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Unless  the  operation  involved  a 
physical  building  in  which  some  particu- 


lar operation  of  interstate  commerce  was 
engaged  in.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
meaning  of  interstate  commerce  has  been 
distorted  to  the  extent  that  if  one  picked 
up  a  pebble  and  placed  it  in  a  slingshot 
and  shot  it  out  of  his  backyard,  that 
would  be  virtually  engaging  in  ir^terstate 
commerce  these  days. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (b) ,  on  page  7,  a  catchall  net 
designed  to  catch  all  the  minnows  which 
escape  the  other  nets? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  one  has  a  roominghouse  with 
six  rooms  or  more,  and  some  lady  in  that 
same  roominghouse  operates  a  beauty 
shop,  she  is  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  201  on  lines  15  to  20,  on 
page  6: 

Any  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  other  than  an  establishment  located 
within  a  building  which  contains  not  more 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which 
is  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such 
establishment  as  his  residence. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  subsection  (c)  of  section  201 
on  lines  12,  13,  and  14  of  page  7  where 
it  says: 

The  operations  of  an  establishment  affect 
commerce — 

That  is,  interstate  commerce — 
•    ♦    •    within   the   meaning   of  this  title   If 
(1)  It  Is  one  of  the  establishments  described 
In  paragraph  (1)   of  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
contains  a  congressional  assertion  that 
every  inn,  every  motel,  every  hotel,  and 
every  lodginghouse  for  transient  guests, 
other  than  those  in  the  five-room  excep- 
tion, affects  interstate  commerce  wheth- 
er it  affects  interstate  commerce  or  not; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  If  a  person  operates  a 
six-room  boardinghouse  and  someone  re- 
pairs wheelbarrows  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  that  six-room  boardinghouse,  the  bill 
declares  him  to  be  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  therefore  he  would  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  constitutional 
government  is  dead  in  the  United  States 
if  it  lies  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a  bill  uttering  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  legislative  lie? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  the  Senator  does 
so,  will  he  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  me  to  yield  or  to  have  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  desire  to  yield,  or 
does  he  desire  to  propound  his  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
further  question.  Then,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  propound 
interrogatories  to  me,  provided  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  will  yield  briefly  to  me 
for  that  purpose  and  provided  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  does  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  question  relates  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 201  on  page  7,  and  the  portions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  201  on  lines 
22,  23,  24,  and  25  on  page  7.  and  lines 
1  and  2  on  page  8.  This  is  my  question: 
Do  not  these  provisions  specify,  in  sub- 
stance, that  if  a  person  sells  homegrown 
vegetables  at  a  stand  within  the  physi- 
cal confines  of  what  is  popularly  known 
as  a  shopping  center,  and  another  man 
runs  an  entirely  independent  lunch 
counter  within  the  shopping  center 
which  affects  interstate  commerce,  the 
person  who  sells  the  homegrown  vege- 
tables within  the  confines  of  the  shop- 
ping center  is  covered  by  title  II  of  the 
bill  even  though  he  does  not  handle  any- 
thing that  crosses  a  State  line? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Everyone  in  the 
shopping  center,  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  would  be  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, even  if  they  were  merely  playing 
checkers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  if  the  theory  of  in- 
terstate commerce  which  is  adopted  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  is  correct.  Con- 
gress can  regulate  marriage,  because 
grooms  give  brides  wedding  rings  which 
have  moved  in  interstate  commerce; 
birth,  because  babies  use  safety  pins 
which  have  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce; and  death,  because  corpses  are 
buried  in  caskets  which  have  moved  in 
interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  absurdities 
that  we  are  asked  to  adopt  in  the  bill 
are  of  the  kind  that  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  in  many  cases,  that  if 
something  falls  within  the  scope  of  con- 
gressional regtilation  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause,  there  is  no  limi- 
tation whatsoever  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  it  except  that 
found  in  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  Congress  does  have  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  but 
heretofore  commerce  has  referred  to  in- 
terstate commerce  moving  from  one 
State  to  another — not  to  a  six-room 
boardinghouse. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  which  distin- 
guishes the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause,  as  between 
hotdog  stands  and  lunch  counters  and 
the  homes  of  the  people? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  None  at  all;  it 
4^ould  be  the  same  thing;  it  would  be 
just  as  much  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.    ERVIN.     Therefore,    under    the 
iheory  of  the  proponents  of  title  n  of  the 
)ill,  insofar  as  it  is  based  upon  the  power 
vf  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
tnerce.  Congress  would  have  identically 
I  he  same  power  to  go  into  the  homes  of 
])eople  and  regulate  activities  between 
lusband  and  wife  and  parent  and  child. 
lis  it  would  have  under  this  bill  in  re- 
spect to  places  of  so-called  public  ac- 
i;ommodations? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Homes  would  be  covered  under 
;his  bill  if  they  were  an  integral  part  of 
i  motel.  I  know  many  of  them  in  my 
Btate  and  elsewhere.  A  house  in  which 
fhe  family  lives  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
lotel  where  the  people  accept  the  cus- 
tomers, and  that  home  would  be  de- 
:lared  to  be  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not 
an  attempt  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce but  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  use 
of  private  property  and  the  rendition  of 
personal  services  entirely  within  the  bor- 
ders of  a  State? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  bill  should  be  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  regulate  the  American 
people,"  because  that  is  what  it  seeks  to 
do  in  every  aspect  of  human  relations 
and  private  conduct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
also  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  on  many  occa- 
sions that  the  14th  amendment,  particu- 
larly the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
clause,  and  the  civil  rights  statutes 
which  were  passed  during  Reconstruc- 
tion, give  the  Negroes  identically  the 
same  civil  rights  as  are  possessed  by 
white  people? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Every  American  citizen 
has  the  same  rights  and  equal  protection 
of  all  the  laws  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  every 
court  of  the  land,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  instead  of  be- 
ing an  effort  to  secure  constitutional  or 
legal  rights  to  Negroes,  the  bill  is  an  ef- 
fort to  take  away  from  all  American  citi- 
zens basic  economic  legal,  personal,  and 
property  rights,  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  only  one  group  of  Americans? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  what  the  legislation  is 
all  about. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Georgia.  I  will  come  to 
the  question  in  a  moment.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  and  my  good  friend  from  Geor- 
gia are  going  pretty  far  out  on  the  end 
of  a  very  thin  limb  when  they  come  to 
agreement  as  to  what  the  bill  covers  in 
terms  of  interstate  commerce. 

I  suggest  to  them  in  all  candor  that  it 
is  a  pretty  extreme  statement  to  say  the 
bill  is,  in  effect,  a  legislative  lie,  which  I 


understood  was  the  phraseology  used  by 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  wheth- 
er or  not  he  would  agree  with  me  that, 
so  far  as  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  is 
concerned,  the  bill  is  specific  and  quite 
moderate? 

I  note,  in  the  first  place  that  in  line 
12  on  page  6  of  section  201(b).  which  is 
the  public  accommodations  title  we  are 
discussing,  there  is  the  clear  provision 
that  inns,  hotels,  and  motels,  and  so 
forth,  are  covered  only  if  their  opera- 
tions affect  interstate  commerce.  That 
appears  in  line  12. 

Therefore,  only  when  a  hotel,  inn,  or 
motel  provides  lodging  for  transient 
guests  and  its  operations  affect  inter- 
state commerce,  is  it  covered  by  the  act. 

When  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
turns  to  page  7  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  line  13  these  establishments 
affect  commerce  if,  as  is  stated  on  page  6, 
they  furnish  accommodations  to  tran- 
sient guests  and  their  operations  affect 
commerce,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  going  pret- 
ty far  to  say  that  it  is  a  legislative  lie. 

It  would  be  perfectly  clear  to  me.  I 
mention  to  my  good  friends,  who  are 
very  able  lawyers,  that  if  any  remote 
inn  or  motel  offers  accommodations  to 
transient  guests,  or  if  the  operations  of 
that  inn  or  motel  affect  commerce,  the 
establishment  is  clearly  within  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause.  I  cannot  see 
how  my  friends  can  take  exception  to 
it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  reason  I  can  see 
why  the  Senator  takes  that  position  is 
that  he  has  not  reached  page  7.  The 
first  thing  he  referred  to  on  page  6  is 
the  "cheese."  But  the  "trap"  is  on  the 
next  page.   The  language  reads : 

The  operations  of  an  establishment  affect 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this  title 
If  (1)  It  is  one  of  the  establishments  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  — 

When  the  "cheese"  and  the  "trap"  are 
taken  together,  the  meaning  is  that  a 
hotel  or  motel  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  for  transient 
guests  is  automatically  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  even  if  all  the  tran- 
sient guests  live  in  the  same  township 
and  have  never  been  outside  the  State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say,  in  response  to 
the  Senator,  again  in  good  humor  and 
in  the  most  friendly  way,  that  this  is 
an  even  more  tortured  interpretation 
of  the  act  than  the  one  we  discussed  in 
connection  with  a  private  club.  Obvi- 
ously the  qualified  phrase  on  line  12, 
page  6,  if  those  operations  affect  com- 
merce, carries  over  to  all  the  statements 
from  iine  15  to  line  20.  Also,  referring 
to  page  6.  I  cannot  see  how,  as  good  a 
lawyer  as  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina is— and  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  this — he  could  have  taken  the 
position  which  he  did  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  minute 
or  two  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  explain  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  I  took  that 
position  because  I  read  all  these  sections 
and  construed  them  together.  The  only 
possible  construction  that  could  be  placed 
on  these  three  provisions  Is  the   con- 
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struction  placed  on  them  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  that  two 
different  constructions  may  be  placed 
on  the  section  about  private  clubs.  But 
this  is  the  only  possible  construction 
which  may  be  placed  on  this  section. 
The  provisions  in  lines  12.  13,  and  14, 
on  page  7,  explain  what  is  meant. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  refers  to 
lines  16  and  17,  he  is  getting  away  from 
the  point,  because  he  has  not  brought 
that  part  in  yet.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  there  is  only 
one  interpretation  of  the  provisions  read 
thus  far.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  read 
others,  he  may.  The  provisions  he  has 
read  thus  far  are  susceptible  to  only 
one  interpretation.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem 
arrogant  about  this. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  told  the  Senator  frc«n 
Pennsylvania  this  morning  that  I  was 
engaged  in  an  educational  campaign 
with  the  hope  of  educating  him  to  adopt 
a  sound  position.  I  abandon  such  hope 
with  much  reluctance. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
read  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  on 
page  7,  he  will  find  there  proposed  statu- 
tory definitions  as  to  when  these  estab- 
lishments affect  interstate  commerce. 
The  bill  provides,  in  lines  12,  13,  and  14 
on  page  7,  that  inns,  hotels,  motels,  and 
the  other  establishments  covered  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  auto- 
matically affect  interstate  commerce, 
whether  they  do  or  not.  Subsection  (c) 
reads: 

The  operations  of  an  establishment  affect 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this  title 
If  (1)  It  is  one  of  the  establishments  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b). 

This  provision  specifies  that  inns, 
hotels,  motels,  and  other  lodging  estab- 
lishments affect  interstate  commerce  in 
law,  regardless  of  whether  they  do  in 
fact.    That  is  complete. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  we  have  gone 
as  far  in  this  colloquy  as  is  useful.  I 
would  only  take  the  position  again  that 
the  provision  in  line  12,  on  page  6, 
clearly  carries  over  as  conditions  the 
definitions  in  line  15  through  line  20. 
Therefore,  they  are  incorporated  into 
the  provisions  of  lines  12,  13.  and  14  on 
page  7.  I  caAnot  see  how  any  other  legal 
interpretation  is  possible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  overlooks 
the  fact  that  lines  12,  13,  and  14  of  page 
7  are  inconsistent  with  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  <b)  and  nullify  it.  In  other 
words,  under  the  first  three  lines,  lines 
12,  13,  and  14  of  page  7  the  establish- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (D  of 
subsection  (b)  are  covered,  regardless  of 
whether  they  affect  interstate  commerce 
In  any  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  in  itself  is  limited 
by  line  12  if  Its  operations  affect  com- 
merce.   How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  deals  with  inns,  hotels, 
motels,  and  lodging  places.  Paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  deal 
with  other  places. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  something  else. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  third  paragraph  of 
subsection  (b)  deals  with  motion  picture 
houses,  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  clearly  correct.  The 
language  is  plain.  The  English  is  clear. 
I  point  out  further,  on  page  9.  lines  21, 
22,  and  23,  which  is  the  enforcement 
provision,  that  it  is  left  up  to  the  At- 
torney General  himself  to  declare  what 
shall  be  covered  in  the  final  analysis, 
because  a  suit  "may  be  instituted  (1)  by 
the  person  aggrieved,  or  (2)  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  or  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  if  he  satisfies  him- 
self that  the  purposes  of  this  title  will 
be  materially  furthered  by  the  filing  of 
an  action." 

All  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
to  do  in  order  to  bring  a  person  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  would  be  mere- 
ly to  satisfy  himself — no  one  else — and 
then  to  file  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. Such  a  suit  would  bring  into 
play  the  great  power  of  the  Govenunent. 
In  doing  so,  the  poor,  unfortunate  private 
individual  who  would  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  United  States 
would  be  denied  a  jury  trial. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  reverse  myself  and 
try  to  emulate  the  Lord's  example.  As 
a  consequence,  I  will  not  be  hopeless 
insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  concerned.  He  is  a  brilliant  per- 
son, and  I  am  still  hopeful  that  before 
this  debate  ends,  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vert him  to  an  acceptance  of  my  sound 
views  in  respect  to  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  While  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  attendance  in  the 
Chamber,  we  ought  to  take  up  and  read 
some  further  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Sec.  202.  All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  free,  at  any  establishment  or  place,  from 
discrimination  or  segregation  of  any  kind  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  If  such  discrimination  or  seg- 
regation Is  or  purports  to  be  required  by  any 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  rule  or 
order,  of  a  State  or  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  203.  No  person  shall  (a)  withhold, 
deny,  or  attempt  to  withhold  or  deny,  or 
deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive,  any  person 
of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section 
201  or  202,  or  (b)  intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce  any  person  with  the  purpose  of 
Interfering  with  any  right  or  privilege  se- 
cured by  section  201  or  202,  or  (c»  punish 
or  attempt  to  punish  any  person  lor  exercis- 
ing or  attempting  to  exercise  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  by  section  201  or  202. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has  en- 
gaged or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  any  person  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section 
203,  a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief.  In- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  may  be  instituted  (1)  by  the 
person  aggrieved,  or  (2)  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  if  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  will  be  materially  furthered 
by  the  filing  of  an  action. 

(b)  In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
this  title,  the  court,  in  Its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 


(c)  In  case  of  any  complaint  received  by 
the  Attorney  General  alleging  a  violation 
or  threatened  violation  of  section  203  In  a 
place  where  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations 
forbid  the  act  or  practice  involved,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials  and,  upon  request, 
afford  them  a  reasonable  time  to  act  under 
such  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  before 
he  Institutes  an  action. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  complaint  received 
by  the  Attorney  General  alleging  a  violation 
or  threatened  violation  of  section  203,  the 
Attorney  General,  before  Instituting  an  ac- 
tion, may  utilize  the  services  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency  or  Instrximentallty 
which  may  be  available  to  attempt  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
by  voluntary  procedures. 

(e)  Compliance  with  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be  re- 
quired if  the  Attorney  General  shall  file  with 
the  court  a  certificate  that  the  delay  conse- 
quent upon  compliance  with  such  provisions 
In  the  particular  case  would  adversely  affect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  or  that 
In  the  particular  case  compliance  with  such 
provisions  would  prove  Ineffective. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  pursuant  to  this  title 
and  shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard 
to  whether  the  aggrieved  party  shall  have 
exhausted  any  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(b)  The  remedies  provided  in  this  title 
shall  be  the  exclusive  means  of  enforcing  the 
righte  hereby  created,  but  nothing  in  this 
title  shall  preclude  any  Individual  or  any 
State  or  local  agency  from  asserting  any 
right  created  by  any  other  Federal  or  State 
law  not  Inconsistent  with  this  title.  Includ- 
ing any  statute  or  ordinance  requiring  non- 
discrimination in  public  establishments  or 
accommodations,  or  from  pursuing  any  rem- 
edy, civil  or  criminal,  which  may  be  available 
for  the  vindication  or  enforcement  of  such 
right. 

(c)  Proceedings  for  contempt  arising  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  638). 

TTTLE  in — DESEGREGATION   OF  PUBLIC   FACtLITIES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint  signed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual to  the  effect  that  he  is  being  deprived 
of  or  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  right 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on  ac- 
count of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  by  being  denied  access  to  or  full  and 
complete  utilization  of  any  public  facility 
which  is  owned,  operated,  or  managed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof, 
other  than  a  public  school  or  public  college 
as  defined  In  section  401  of  title  IV  hereof, 
and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
signer  or  signers  of  such  complaint  are  un- 
able, in  his  judgment,  to  Initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  relief 
and  that  the  institution  of  an  action  will 
materially  further  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  favoring  the  orderly  progress 
of  desegregation  In  public  facilities,  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  Institute  for 
or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  against  such  parties  and 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  and 
such  court  shall  have  and  shall  exercise 
jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Instituted  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  Implead  as  defendants  such  addi- 
tional parties  as  are  or  become  necessary  to 
the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a 
person  or  persons  unable  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section   when   such   person   or   persons   are 
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unable,  either  directly  or  through  other  In- 
terested persons  or  organizations,  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain 
effective  legal  representation;  or  whenever 
he  Is  satisfied  that  the  institution  of  such 
litigation  would  Jeopardize  the  employment 
or  economic  standing  of,  or  might  result  In 
Injury  or  economic  damage  to,  such  person 
or  persons,  their  families,  or  their  property. 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  an  action  has  been 
commenced  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  the  Attorney 
General  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  may  Intervene  in  such  action.  In 
such  an  action  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had  in- 
stituted the  action. 

Sec.  303.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  un- 
der this  title  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee.  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sec.  304.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination m  any  facility  covered  by  this 
title. 

TITLK  IV DESEGREGATION    OT  PUBLIC   EDUCATION 

Definitions 

Sec.  401.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assign 
ment  of  students  to  public  schools  and 
within  such  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but 
"desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  assign 
ment  of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

(c)  "Public  school"  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  and 
"public  college"  means  any  institution  ol 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  school 
level,  operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  governmental  agency  within  a  State 
or  operated  wholly  or  predominantly  from  oi 
through  the  use  of  governmental  fimds  oi 
property,  or  fiinds  or  property  derived  from 
a  governmental  source. 

(d)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  oi 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agencj 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  ol 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

Survey  and  report  of  educational 
opportunities 

Sec.  402.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduc  . 
a  survey  and  make  a  report  to  the  PresidenU 
and  the  Congress,  within  two  years  of  thd 
enactment  of  this  title,  concerning  the  laci; 
of  availability  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Individuals  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  In  publi(! 
educational  Institutions  at  all  levels  In  thd 
United  States,  its  territorlee  and  possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Technical  assistance 

Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized, 
upon  the  application  of  any  school  board, 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  othe* 
governmental  unit  legally  responsible  for  op  • 
eratlng  a  public  school  or  schools,  to  render 
technical  assistance  to  such  applicant  in  th^ 
preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation 
of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  publl^ 
schools.  Such  technical  assistance  may 
among  other  activities,  Include  makln 
available  to  such  agencies  Information  r 
garding  effective  methods  of  coping  wil 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  br 
desegregation,  and  making  available  to  sucli 
Eigencles  personnel  of  the  Office  of  EWucatiou 
or  other  persons  specially  equipped  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  them  in  coping  with  sucli 
problems. 
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Training  institutes 

Sec.  404.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  op- 
eration of  short-term  or  regular  session  In- 
stitutes for  si>ecial  training  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
counselors,  and  other  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation.  Individuals  who  attend  such 
an  Institute  may  be  paid  stipends  for  the 
period  of  their  attendance  at  such  institute 
in  amounts  specified  by  the  Commissioner  In 
regulations,  including  allowances  for  de- 
pendents and  Including  allowances  for  travel 
to  attend  such  Institute. 
Grants 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, upon  application  of  a  school  board,  to 
make  grants  to  such  board  to  pay,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  the  cost  of — 

(1)  giving  to  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  Inservlce  training  In  dealing  with 
problems  incident  to  desegregation,  and 

(2)  employing  specialists  to  advise  in 
problems  Incident   to  desegregation. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant,  and  In  fixing  the  amount  thereof  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  It  will  be 
made,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  amount  available  for  grants 
under  this  section  and  the  other  applications 
which  are  pending  before  him;  the  financial 
condition  of  the  applicant  and  the  other  re- 
sources available  to  It;  the  nature,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  its  problems  incident  to  de- 
segregation; and  such  other  factors  as  he 
finds  relevant. 

Payments 

Sec.  406.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  title  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint — 

( 1 )  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  parents 
to  the  effect  that  his  or  their  minor  children, 
as  members  of  a  class  of  i>ersons  similarly 
situated,  are  being  deprived  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  by  reason  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  school  board  to  achieve  desegrega- 
tion, or 

(2)  signed  by  an  individual,  or  his  parent, 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  denied  admis- 
sion to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  In  at- 
tendance at  a  public  college  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
signer  or  signers  of  such  complaint  are  un- 
able. In  his  Judgment,  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  relief 
and  that  the  Institution  of  an  action  will 
materially  further  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  favoring  the  orderly  achieve- 
ment of  desegregation  in  public  education, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  Insti- 
tute for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  against  such 
parties  and  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall 
exercise  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attor- 
ney General  may  Implead  as  defendants  such 
additional  parties  as  are  or  become  necessary 
to  the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a 
person  or  persons  unable  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion when  such  person  or  persons  are  unable, 
either  directly  or  through  other  Interested 


persona  or  organizations,  to  beeir  the  expense 
of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effective  legal 
representation;  or  whenever  he  is  satlsned 
that  the  Institution  of  such  litigation  would 
Jeopardize  the  employment  or  economic 
standing  of.  or  might  result  In  Injury  or  eco- 
nomic damage  to,  such  person  or  persons, 
their  families,  or  their  property. 

(c)  The  term  "parent"  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion Includes  any  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis. 

Sec.  408.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  un- 
der this  title  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sec.  409.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  In  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  education  or  In  any 
facility  covered  by  this  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  leaves  title  IV? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  because  I  have  some  infor- 
mation that  I  wish  to  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  there  has  been  some  controversy  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  our  situa- 
tion in  New  York  with  respect  to  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  children.  With  the 
Senator's  position,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  may  yield  so  that  I  may 
make  a  request. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  him  to  make  an 
insertion  in  the  Record  without  affect- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

SCHOOL    INTEGRATION    IN    NEW    YORK    CITT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  which  I  have 
begun,  to  make  the  record  clear  as  to  the 
difference  between  integration  of  schools 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  North,  espe- 
cially New  York  City,  and  enforced  seg- 
regation of  schools  in  the  South,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  summary  of  statistics  and  other 
facts  prepared  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  concerning  the  ef- 
forts of  the  New  York  City  public 
schools  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  pu- 
pils of  Puerto  Rican  extraction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Meeting  the  Needs  of  Puerto  Rican  Pupils 

IN  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

(Pacts  and  flgvires  from  New  York  City  public 

schools.  Mar.  2.  1964) 

In  1958  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
there  was  published  a  265-page  "Puerto 
Rican  Study"  which  analyzed  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Puerto  Rican  pupUs. 
and  especially  of  those  who  must  learn 
English  as  a  second  language.  This  5-year 
study  by  outstanding  educational  authori- 
ties has  Influenced  educational  programing 
for  non-English-speaking  pupils  throughout 
the  country.  Together  with  much  probing 
and  exploring  by  the  school  system's  profes- 
sional staff,  this  report  Indicated  what  steps 
need   to  be   taken  to   provide  the   kind  of 
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quality  instructional  program  that  would 
enable  the  Puerto  Rican  pupils  to  develop 
to   their    fullest   potential. 

Valuable  advice  has  come  also  from  many 
educators  and  community  persons  with  par- 
ticular knowledge  about  the  Puerto  Rican 
child.  For  example,  Dr.  Clarence  Senior,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  and  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Brooklyn  College,  has 
contributed  his  knowledge  and  experience. 
Dr.  Senior  was  chief  of  the  migration  divi- 
sion. Department  of  Labor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
from  1951  to  1960.  At  the  present  time  Miss 
Antonla  Pantoja,  executive  director  of 
ASPIRA,  an  agency  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Forum  devoted  to  raising  the  sights  of 
Puerto  Rican  young  people,  is  one  of  three 
consultants  to  the  board  of  education  and 
the  professional  staff  In  the  Implementation 
of  the  plans  for  Integration. 

In  spite  of  the  valuable  research,  advice, 
and  experience  In  the  matter  of  meeting  the 
specific  educational  needs  of  the  non- 
Engllsh-speaklng  child  in  addition  to  those 
needs  which  he  has  In  common  with  others, 
there  are  many  serious  unmet  needs.  The 
board  of  education's  recent  plan  for  better 
education  through  Integration  lists  among 
its  major  educational  goals  those  that  reflect 
these  needs. 

Notice  should  be  taken,  however,  of  the 
special  steps  that  have  already  been  taken 
to  assist  the  Puerto  Rican  pupils  and  their 
parents.  The  following  material  Is  intend- 
ed to  provide  that  Information  as  well  as  to 
point  to  the  unmet  needs. 

1.  Pupils  of  Puerto  Rican  background: 

Elementary  schools 113,996 

Junior  high  schools 37, 198 

Senior  high   schools 23,  542 

Total 174,  736 

2.  School  buildings  with  large  numbers  of 
Puerto  Rican  pupils : 

Elementary  schools,  169  (schools  enrolling 
among  Its  large  Puerto  Rican  enrollment 
100  or  more   non-Engllsh-speaklng  pupils) . 

Junior  high  schools.  32  (schools  with  10 
percent  or  more  Puerto  Rican  students) . 

(Note. — The  high  school  pupils  are  more 
widely  distributed  among  many  schools. 

3.  Condition  of  school  buildings:  91  of 
the  169  elementary  schools  were  either  built 
or  modernized  since  1950.  Fifty-two  of  these 
are  entirely  new  school  buildings.  Almost 
half  of  the  Puerto  Rican  pupils  attend 
schools  built  or  modernized  since  1950;  27  of 
the  32  Junior  high  schools  were  either  built 
or  modernized  since  1950.  Seventeen  of  these 
are  entirely  new  buildings.  A  majority  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  pupils  attend  schools  built  or 
modernized  since  1950. 

4.  Competency  of  pupils  In  speaking  Eng- 
lish : 

ELEMENTARY     SCHOOLS 

Fluent 55.461 

Still     in     the    process    of     learning 
English 58,  535 

JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Fluent 27,  778 

Still     in     the     process     of    learning 
English 9,420 

SENIOR     HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Fluent 18.387 

Still     In    the     process    of    learning 
English 5.  155 

Note. — A  very  substantial  number  of  chil- 
dren leave  the  mainland  and  return  to  Puerto 
Rico  each  year  and  are  replaced  by  approx- 
imately the  same  number  of  children  coming 
from  the  Island.  The  latter  must  also  re- 
ceive special  orientation  and  help  In  English. 

5.  Personnel  for  special  services  to  pupils 
and  parents:  All  the  schools  referred  to  In 
this    fact    material     are     "special    service" 


schools.  As  such  they  receive  such  help  as 
corrective  reading  teachers,  remedial  reading 
teachers,  librarians,  etc.  Some  are  all-day 
neighborhood  schools  or  higher  horizons 
schools.  In  addition  special  personnel  serv- 
ices are  planned  specifically  to  help  the  non- 
Engllsh-speaklng  child. 

elementary  schools 

(a)  Spanish-speaking  (bilingual)  auxil- 
iary teachers:  106.  These  teachers  help  new 
arrivals  from  Puerto  Rico  to  adjust  to  New 
York  City  public  schools;  they  provide  liaison 
between  Puerto  Rican  pupils  and  parents 
and  the  schools  and  community  agencies. 
Almost  all  are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  They  have  full  salary  status 
as  regular  teachers.  By  special  arrangement 
with  the  board  of  examiners,  a  Spanish  ac- 
cent does  not  prevent  applicants  from  qual- 
ifying for  positions. 

(b)  N.E.  (non-English)  coordinators:  83 
in  schools,  plus  2  assigned  to  headquarters. 
Special  teachers  work  with  school  personnel, 
pupils  and  the  community  In  order  to  ar- 
range the  best  possible  educational  situation 
for  the  children  who  are  learning  English 
as  a  second  language:  assist  In  screening, 
placement,  and  testing  of  new  entrants;  de- 
velop libraries  of  material  for  use  of  pupils 
and  teachers;  arrange  trips  and  excursions; 
demonstrate  teaching  methods  and  tech- 
niques and  prepare  audiovisual  aids  to  assist 
the  classroom  teachers. 

(c)  Special  N.E.  (non-English)  teachers 
assigned  to  schools:  30.  These  teachers  work 
directly  In  small  classes  with  the  pupils  who 
are  learning  English  as  a  second  language. 

(d)  Puerto  Rican  teachers  assigned  to 
New  York  City  schools  under  an  exchange 
program:  14.  This  program  Is  called  Opera- 
tion Understanding.  Each  year  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  sends  14  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
work  in  the  Island  schools  and  In  turn  the 
Puerto  Rican  Department  of  Education  sends 
14  teachers  to  work  In  the  New  York  City 
elementary  schools.  In  addition  50  elemen- 
tary school  principals  from  schools  with  a 
large  Puerto  Rican  population  will  have 
visited  Puerto  Rico  for  1  week  during  the 
1963-64  school  year  in  order  to  observe 
schools,  confer  with  Puerto  Rican  educators 
and  In  general  gain  first-hand  knowledge 
and  Insight  to  help  develop  more  effective 
programs  of  education  and  adjustment  for 
Puerto  Rican  children  and  their  parents  in 
this  city. 

(e)  Bilingual  program  cordlnators  in  cen- 
tral headquarters:  3. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

(a)  Each  of  the  32  Junior  high  schools 
with  a  large  number  of  Puerto  Rican  pupils 
has  a  coordinator  of  the  program  for  non- 
English-speaking  pupils.  These  coordina- 
tors teach  English  in  small  classes;  give 
demonstration  lessons  to  regular  classroom 
teachers;  provide  guidance  for  non-English- 
speaking  pupils;  advise  parents;  act  as  in- 
terpreters for  parents  or  children. 

(b)  Four  of  the  schools  have  the  higher 
horizons  program  with  the  additional  as- 
signment of  17  positions. 

(c)  Fourteen  of  these  schools  have  career 
guidance  units  for  the  prevention  of  school 
dropouts  with  the  additional  assignment  of 
63  positions. 

(d)  Sixty  corrective  reading  teachers  are 
assigned  to  these  32  schools — almost  half  of 
the  totaJ  assigned  to  the  entire  Junior  high 
school  division  of  136  schools. 

(e)  On  the  average,  there  are  more  than 
two  guidance  counselors  assigned  to  every 
one  of  these  schools.  One  school  has  three 
and  four  schools  have  four  each. 

All  of  these  personnel  services  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  larger  staff  normally  assigned  to 
special  service  schools. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS 


There  are  116  teachers  who  teach  English 
to  Puerto  Rican  pupils  as  a  second  language. 
They  are  supervised  by  a  licensed  chairman. 

6.  Special  features  of  the  Instructional 
program:  The  curriculum  is  the  same  as 
prescribed  for  all  children,  with  the  follow- 
ing special  features: 

(a)  Resource  units  for  classes  with  Puerto 
Rican  children — teaching  guides  containing 
addltloned  suggestions  for  enriching  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum  experiences. 

(b)  Teaching  English  to  Puerto  Rican 
pupils— guide  series  for  English-language 
instruction  for  non-Engllsh-speaklng  pupils 
in  elementary  schools. 

(c)  After-school  Spanish  clubs  In  30  ele- 
mentary schools  for  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren who  wish  to  maintain  or  improve  their 
Spanish  language  and  cultvire. 

(d)  Regular  program  of  help  in  training 
teachers  for  overcoming  reading  disabilities 
among  Puerto  Rican  pupils. 

(e)  Hsdf-hour  language  Mnphasls  lesson 
each  day  for  all  elementary  school  pupils 
who  are  learning  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. 

(f)  For  pupils  on  all  levels,  the  after- 
school  tutorial  and  study  center  program  to 
assist  In  individual  remedial  reading  and 
other  skills,  as  well  as  In  homework  and  use 
of  library. 

(g)  WNYE  (board  of  education  radio  sta- 
tion) educational  program  for  pupils,  stress- 
ing idiomatic  English  and  currently  ac- 
quainting children  with  places  of  interest  in 
the  city. 

(h)  Assignment  of  non-English-speaking 
elementary  school  pupils  to  regular  classes 
together  with  English -speaking  pupils;  lim- 
iting the  number  of  non-Engllsh-speaklng 
pupils  assigned  to  any  one  class  to  a  range  of 
from  six  to  nine  children. 

(1)  Assignment  of  non-Engllsh-speaklng 
children  as  far  as  possible  to  classes  where 
the  mainland  children  are  not  under- 
achlevers  or  retarded  pupils. 

(j)  Fluid  policy  of  Interclass  transfers 
throughout  the  year  as  pupils  make  progress 
In  the  English  language  and  are  able  to  ad- 
Just  in  classes  more  suitable  to  their  abili- 
ties and  learning  needs. 

(k)  A  Junior  high  school  program  of  ad- 
vanced standing  In  Spanish  for  Spanish- 
speaking  students. 

(1)  Columbia  University  linguistics  experi- 
ment at  one  Junior  high  school  In  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language — subsidized  by 
Ford  Foundation.  This  program  will  be  ex- 
panded if  found  successful. 

(m)  In  an  experiment  Introduced  this  year, 
Spanish -speaking  pupils  are  being  taught 
mathematics  and  science  with  the  help  of  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  language  where  helpful. 
In  a  project  being  developed  for  next  year,  15 
classes  will  be  taught  science  in  English  and 
Spanish. 

(n)  An  orientation  class  with  a  special 
teacher  Is  provided  for  Puerto  Rican  Junior 
high  school  pupils  with  dlflaculty  In  speaking 
English — special  guidance  and  Intensified  in- 
struction in  English  and  in  social  studies. 
As  soon  as  pupil  can  handle  English  as  a  tool, 
he  is  transferred  to  regular  classes.  Maxi- 
mum time  In  orientation  class  Is  6  months. 

(o)  Specially  prepared  curriculum  bulle- 
tins have  been  published  for  guiding  second- 
ary school  teachers  in  planning  lessons  for 
English  classes  for  non-Engllsh-speaklng 
pupils. 

(p)  Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Rican  high 
school  students  are  assigned  to  Spanish- 
language  classes.  In  schools  with  consider- 
able numbers  of  pupils  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  Spanish,  'special  Spanish  classes 
have  been  organized  to  meet  their  specific 
needs. 

(q)  In  the  vocational  high  schools,  each 
non-English-speaking  pupil  Is  paired  with  an 
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English-speaking  pupil,  who  helps  him.  un- 
der teacher  direction,  to  learn  the  basic 
vocabulary  necessary  to  a  trade. 

(r)  Additional  budget  allotments  for  spe- 
cial textbooks  and  other  Instructional  ma- 
terials are  provided  on  all  levels. 

(s)  Development  of  supplementary  read- 
ing materials  for  pupils  which  portray  local 
minority-group  personalities  as  leaders. 

(t)  A  curriculum  bulletin  Is  being  devel- 
oped for  teachers  which  will  stress  the  spe- 
cial position  of  Puerto  Rico  In  Latin 
American  culture  and  its  relationship  to  the 
Americas.  This  bulletin  will  clearly  describe 
for  all  teachers  the  role  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
in  American  history  and  culture. 

7.  Testing: 

(a)  Together  with  the  educational  testing 
services  of  Princeton.  N.J.,  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  are  developing  a  more 
aproprlate  test  to  assist  teachers  In  assessing 
the  abilities  of  pupils. 

(b)  For  non-English-speaking  pupils,  a 
cooperative  Inter-Amerlcan  test  Is  admin- 
istered In  Spanish  to  pupils  In  grades  2 
and  3.  Individual  Interviews  are  held  with 
parents,  teachers,  supervisors,  and  pupils  tc 
recommend  adjustments  in  class  placement 
Under  a  new  policy.  Intelligence  test  scorej 
In  group  or  class  tests  are  not  placed  on 
pupil  record  cards. 

(c)  In  cooperation  with  the  department  ol 
public  Instruction  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  Spanish 
test  of  mental  ability  is  given  to  non-English- 
speaking  pupils  In  grades  1  to  3.  and  4  to  6 

(d)  In  grades  1  to  3.  tests  are  given  tc 
measure  ability  In  basic  skills  In  reading  Ir 
Spanish.  The  findings  are  then  used  In  help- 
ing these  pupils  to  learn  to  read  English. 

(e)  The  Junior  and  senior  high  sohoold 
administer  to  non-Engllsh-speaklng  Puertd 
Rican  pupils  the  cooperative  Inter-Amerl- 
can test  In  Spanish  with  follow-up  for  ac. 
cvu-ate  placement  In  grades  and  classes.  /, 
test  of  general  ability,  developed  and  use< 
In  Puerto  Rico.  Is  now  being  given  to  PuerU » 
Rican  high  school  pupils.  Under  a  nev 
policy.  Intelligence  test  scores  In  group  oi' 
class  tests  are  not  placed  on  pupil  record 
cards. 

(f)  Spanish  language  tests  of  mental  abll 
Ity.  developed  and  used  In  Puerto  Rico,  ard 
being  given  In  15  Junior  high  schools.     Thd 
scores  will  not  be  placed  on  pupil  record 
cards. 

(g)  Annual  tests  In  reading  will  be  given 
in  order  to  emphasize  Importance  of  thli 
skill,  to  provide  a  continuous  check  on 
pupil  progress  and  In  assisting  teachers  In 
planning  for  effective  Instruction  and  re  ■ 
medial  work. 

8.  Training  of  staff : 

(a)  Television  courses  have  been  set  u]) 
for  the  training  of  teachers  In  methods  of 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 

(b)  Sixteen  Inservlce  courses  are  con- 
ducted for  teachers  In  beginning  and  Inter- 
mediate Spanish. 

(c)  Operation  Understanding:  Exchange  or 
New  York  City  teachers  and  teachers  In 
Puerto  Rico  enables  the  New  York  teachers 
to  spend  a  year  In  Puerto  Rico  to  learn  mor ; 
about  Spanish.  Puerto  Rican  culture,  and 
history  and  about  the  Puerto  Rican  pupils, 
their  special  Interests  and  needs  and  hoi? 
the  schools  of  Puerto  Rico  are  meeting  thess 
needs.  In  addition.  50  elementary  school 
principals  from  schools  with  a  large  Puertj 
Rican  population  will  have  visited  Puerto 
Rlci  for  1  week  during  the  1963-64  schocl 
year  in  order  to  observe  schools,  confer  wit  i 
Puerto  Rican  educators  and  In  general  gali 
firsthand  knowledge  and  insight  to  help 
develop  more  effective  programs  of  educa  - 
tlon  and  adjustment  for  Puerto  Rican  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  In  this  city. 

(d)  Members  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  deputy 
superintendents,  several  associate  superin- 
tendents and  assistant  superintendents  anl 
other    top     schools    ofBclals     have     visited 


schools  in  Puerto  Rico  and  have  conferred 
with  education  officials  there  about  ways  of 
continually  upgrading  the  New  York  City 
program. 

(e)  Teacher-training  films.  One  film. 
"Bienvenldos."  was  developed  by  the  Ele- 
mentary school  division  and  describes  the 
total  program  for  non-English-speaking 
children  and  Includes  demonstration  of  a 
language-emphasis  lesson. 

(f)  N.E.  coordinators  In  Junior  high 
schools  assist  N.E.  teachers  and  other  teach- 
ers in  workshops,  classes,  etc. 

(g)  Special  teaching  units  describing 
Puerto  Rico  have  been  prepared  to  aid  teach- 
ers In  all  schools  in  helping  pupils  to  gain  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  life,  history,  and 
geography  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(h)  Puerto  Rican  summer  workshops  for 
New  York  City  teachers — Each  year  since 
1957,  30  different  teachers  and  supervisors 
have  attended  a  35-day  workshop  In  Puerto 
Rico — observing  classes.  working  with 
Puerto  Rlcan  teachers,  with  the  Department 
of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico  and  with  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  studying 
Puerto  Rlcan  history  and  culture. 

(I)  The  school  system's  teacher  recruit- 
ment unit  has  been  cooperating  with 
ASPIRA,  an  agency  Interested  In  raising  the 
sights  of  Puerto  Rlcan  young  people.  Coach- 
ing sessions  have  been  provided  for  approxi- 
mately 60  Puerto  Rlcan  college  graduates  In 
preparation  for  licensing  as  teachers. 

(J)  Professional  seminars  for  applicants 
for  supervisory  positions  have  been  estab- 
lished in  order  to  increase  the  promotion 
rate  of  Puerto  Rlcan  teachers  and  supervis- 
ors, among  others. 

9.  Cooperation  with  parents: 

(a)  Programs  of  workshops  and  mothers' 
clubs  are  conducted  in  Spanish  In  many 
schools. 

(b)  Individual  guidance  and  other  help 
are  provided  to  parents  by  Spanish-speaking 
auxiliary  teachers. 

(c)  Translation  services  are  provided  at 
parent  association  meetings.  Letters  of  In- 
vitation are  written  in  Spanish  and  English. 

(d)  Auxiliary  teachers  make  home  visits 
In  the  Interest  of  pupils. 

<e)  Parents  association  bulletins  are  writ- 
ten In  Spanish  and  English  in  schools  where 
there  are  many  Puerto  Rican  pupils. 

(Note. — A  television  series  Is  being 
planned  by  the  bureau  of  community  edu- 
cation to  teach  English  to  non-Engllsh- 
speaklng  adults.) 

In  the  present  program  of  the  bureau,  day 
and  evening  classes  are  conducted  for  adults 
for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 
There  are  also  programs  for  adults  In  basic 
education  and  informal  classes  for  general 
self -Improvement. 

In  cooperation  with  the  city's  labor  and 
welfare  departments,  the  bowd  of  educa- 
tion last  summer  sponsored  a  program  for 
unemployed  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  60  for  Improvement  In  basic 
education  skills  and  attainment  of  elemen- 
tary school  certificates. 

10.  Major  unmet  needs  (most  of  these  re- 
quire very  substantial  increases  In  budgetary 
funds)  : 

(a)  Construction  and  modernization  of 
remainder  of  school  plant. 

(b)  Completion  of  program  to  provide 
full-time  Instruction  for  every  pupil. 

(c)  Pxirther  reduction  of  class  size  as  addi- 
tional classrooms  and  fimds  become  avail- 
able. 

( d )  Strengthening  of  the  kindergarten  and 
establishment  of  preklndergarten  programs. 

(e)  Continued  Improvement  of  the  read- 
ing and  language  arts  program. 

(f)  Intensification  of  programs  to  reduce 
dropouts,  programs  of  Job  training  and  re- 
training, and  those  to  assist  out-of-school 
youth  in  returning  to  school. 

(g)  Completion  of  the  comprehensive  re- 
view  now   underway   of   the   academic   and 


vocational  high  school  Instructional  pro- 
gram to  determine  its  effectiveness  In  meet- 
ing ciurent  and  future  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide greater  opportunities  for  minority 
groups. 

(h)  Continued  Improvement  of  programs 
of  recruitment  and  promotion  of  Puerto 
Rlc&n  teachers  and  supervisors. 

(I)  More  equitable  distribution  of  experi- 
enced teachers  and  supervisors. 

(J)  Additional  guidance  and  clinical  serv- 
ices. 

(k)  Expansion  of  summer  school  services. 

(1)  Strengthening  of  programs  to  develop 
blllnguallsm  and  biculturallsm. 

(m)  Intensification  of  the  present  study 
of  textbooks  and  supplementary  materials 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  all  those  which 
misrepresent  minority  group  life,  history, 
and  contributions  or  fall  to  develop  a  more 
positive  Image  of  these. 

(n)  Extension  of  team  teaching  as  one  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of   pupils  In  minority  group  areas. 

(o)  Continued  expansion  of  the  conunu- 
nlty  relations  program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  my  State  have  great  respect 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  They  know 
what  a  great  and  outstanding  State  it  is. 
We  view  with  considerable  sympathy  and 
apprehension  the  fact  that  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York 
has  become  a  political  football,  with 
groups  of  citizens  trying  to  exercise  lead- 
ership in  handling  the  schools  and  en- 
couraging the  children  to  remain  out  of 
schools  and  not  to  go  to  the  schools  with 
regularity.  Some  groups  of  citizens 
have  been  encouraging  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  in  the  city  of  New  York 
great  distances  from  their  homes  to 
schools  in  other  areas.  We  sympathize 
with  the  Senator  and  his  problems  there. 
We  hope  that  the  turmoil  m  the  school 
system  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  soon 
be  resolved  in  order  that  students  can 
go  to  school  instead  of  becoming  political 
issii6S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  under  the  same  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  the  great  difference  between 
school  systems  which  are  segregated, 
many  under  State  constitutional  provi- 
sions and  laws  mandating  segregation, 
as  in  Mississippi,  and  the  school  system 
in  New  York,  where  there  is  no  school 
which  is  100  percent  white  or  100  percent 
Negro,  and  where  the  various  levels  of 
government  are  dedicated  toward  deal- 
ing with  the  disadvantages  in  education 
which  result  from  racial  imbalance  in 
certain  schools. 

I  feel  so  strongly  on  that  subject  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unhappiness  of 
some  families  with  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation. I  have  had  to  say  that,  in  aid 
of  a  plan  to  utilize  certain  schools  for 
certain  grades  and  other  schools  for 
other  grades,  I  would  approve  of  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  transportation  with  a 
limitation  upon  distance  and  a  limita- 
tion upon  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  would  be  the 
Senator's  view  as  to  the  proper  ratio  to 
have  a  well  balanced  school?    What  sta- 
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tistics  does  the  Senator  have  in  mind  as 
to  the  proper  ratio  that  a  school  should 
have? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  would  not  endeavor  to  set  himself 
up  as  an  expert  on  education,  and  there- 
fore give  a  percentage  figure  for  schools. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  that 
question  to  Dr.  Calvin  Gross,  our  super- 
intendent of  schools,  and  his  very  com- 
petent staff.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
only  that  the  educational  authorities  in 
New  York  believe  that  some  material 
movement  of  those  school  children  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  interrupt  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  judge  that  the 
Senator  favors  racially  balanced  schools 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  favors 
schools  which,  by  virtue  of  their  racial 
balance,  give  children  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  as  Americans  without 
regard  to  color. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  would  not  be  in  favor  of  trans- 
porting students  unless  the  schools  were 
racially  imbalanced.  would  he? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  is  a  fair  statement.  I  would  not 
favor  transpKjrting  children  in  a  very 
limited  way  unless  the  schools  were 
racially  imbalanced.  Again  I  point  out 
that  the  question  applies  to  a  minority  of 
New  York  schools.  We  have  not  more 
than  19  percent  of  such  schools.  I  placed 
the  figures  in  the  Record  previously.  I 
rely  upon  the  trained,  pedagogical  judg- 
ment of  the  school  authorities  for  that 
purpose  rather  than  my  own. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  far  does  the 
Senator  think  the  students  should  be 
transported  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
racial  balance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  again  I  would 
rely  upon  our  authorities.  The  only 
point  of  reference  which  I  made  before 
was  to  the  degree,  in  the  New  Rochelle 
case.  In  which  Judge  Kaufman  in  his  de- 
cree set  a  limit — and  it  is  a  suburb,  and 
not  the  city  of  New  York — of  30  minutes 
in  time  and  4  miles  in  distance.  But  I 
do  not  make  those  rules  for  New  York 
City.  There  are  places  where  the  dis- 
tance and  time  would  be  less.  I  prefer, 
again,  to  leave  the  fixing  of  those  limi- 
tations to  the  normal  considerations  of 
the  educational  authorities,  when  added 
to  the  feelings  of  the  parents.  I  think 
those  are  educational  judgments  which 
the  parties  in  interest  are  best  capable 
of  making. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
state  what  is  the  farthest  distance  the 
children  there  have  been  transported  in 
order  to  achieve  a  fair  racial  balance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  farthest  distance 
which  the  children  have  been  transport- 
ed, by  their  request,  has  been  more  than 
4  miles  in  some  cases.  I  think  that  is 
an  accurate  statement.  I  know  of  no 
transportation  as  yet  undertaken,  on  a 
bus  transportation  basis,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  parents.  I  say,  "as  yet." 
They  may  have  to  come  to  it,  but  it  has 
not  happened. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  why  have 
there  been  so  many  demonstrations  of 


citizens?  I  have  been  reading  the  pa- 
pers, and  have  been  quite  sympathetic 
toward  my  colleagues  from  New  York, 
about  the  turmoil  and  chaos  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  There  have  been  two 
boycotts  in  recent  weeks,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  ordered  to  stay 
home  by  some  political  leader.  A  few 
days  thereafter,  people  were  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  opposite  effect. 

Has  it  been  determined  yet  what  is  an 
appropriate,  fair  balance  in  the  schools 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  I  would  say 
the  final  view  as  to  percentage  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  we  feel  that 
the  present  percentages  need  improve- 
ment. The  board  of  education  is  en- 
deavoring to  improve  them. 

As  to  boycotts  and  counterdemonstra- 
tions,  let  me  point  out,  first,  that  in  New 
York  they  can  be  made,  and  are  made, 
without  suppressive  police  action.  Sec- 
ond, the  reason  for  them  on  the  part  of 
those  who  boycotted  is  that  they  feel 
that  the  board  of  education  plans  which 
were  announced  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  that  respect. 

Incidentally,  a  new  announcement 
with  some  additional  planning  toward 
the  same  end  is  due  this  week,  perhaps 
as  early  as  today. 

With  respect  to  the  counterdemon- 
strations,  they  are  due  to  the  fear  of 
compulsory  transfers  and  the  fear  of 
what  would  happen  if  Negroes  were  in- 
troduced in  greater  numbers  into  schools 
where  they  exist  in  lesser  numbers  now. 

My  own  view  as  to  the  boycotts  is  that 
I  deprecate  them.  Nonetheless,  people 
have  a  right  to  express  their  views  in  any 
way  they  choose.  However,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  may  not  be  permitted  to  vio- 
late the  law.  I  hope  the  boycotts  will  not 
continue.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  sec- 
ond boycott  was  less  intensive  than  the 
first. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  any  other  eventuality 
than  boycotts  if  we  do  not  respond  to  the 
very  sincerely  and  deeply  held  views  of 
people,  backed  by  our  educational  au- 
thorities, that  we  should  do  the  very  best 
we  can  in  the  field  of  racial  imbalance. 

Also,  I  deplore  and  deprecate  the  coun- 
terdemonstrations,  for  the  ssime  reasons. 
I  believe  the  fears  are  unwarranted  and 
do  not  take  into  account  the  social  needs 
of  our  community.  I  deeply  feel  that  the 
educational,  governmental,  and  social 
cUmate  in  New  York  is  such  that  there 
exists  the  will  to  adjust  the  situation  in 
a  fair  way.  We  do  not  have  perfection, 
so  we  have  boycotts  on  one  side  and 
counterdemonstrations  on  the  other  side. 

I  deeply  feel — and  it  has  been  the 
whole  thrust  of  my  statements  on  this 
subject — that,  even  granting  boycotts 
and  counterdemonstrations,  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  desire  to  do  justice  in  this 
matter,  and  serve  the  best  interests  of 
society  in  a  way  that  I  think  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  national  interest,  is  most 
auspicious  in  New  York. 

I  wish  the  same  attitude  and  climate 
existed  throughout  the  country.  Then  I 
think  the  country  would  be  under  a  less 
grave  threat  of  serious  disorder  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  We  are 
under  a  grave  threat,  and  indeed  we  are 


actually  imdergoing  it  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
favor  compulsory  transfers  of  children 
to  achieve  an  appropriate  racial  balance? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  said  he  would  favor  some  limited 
amount  of  transportation  and  assign- 
ments, in  aid  of  the  so-called  Princeton 
plan. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  compulsory 
or  noncompulsory? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  no  more  and  no 
less  compulsory  than  the  law  requiring 
children  to  attend  school  at  a  central 
district,  where  a  bus  picks  them  up  or 
where  parents  can  transport  them.  If 
the  parents  keep  them  home,  they  are 
violating  our  laws  by  preventing  the 
children  from  going  to  school.  So  if  the 
Princeton  plan  is  compulsory,  it  is  no 
more  and  no  less  compulsory  than  school 
attendance  and  fixing  a  place  of  attend- 
ance at  a  certain  point  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  children.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  or  abusive  in  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  from  time 
to  time  in  the  New  York  press,  as  well 
as  others,  about  policemen  patrolling  the 
schools  in  New  York.  Is  it  common 
practice  to  assign  policemen  to  patrol 
schools  in  New  York  City  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  State? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Where  there  are  cases 
of  violence  by  pupils  against  teachers, 
which  occur  in  New  York  on  occasion, 
it  is  perfectly  proper — no  more  so  and 
no  less  so  than  it  was  proper  for  the 
Army  to  be  called  out  to  see  that  the  law 
of  the  United  States  was  enforced  in  Lit- 
tle Rock,  or  when  marshals  had  to  be 
sworn  in  to  keep  people  from  being  killed 
in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

In  short,  where  there  are  problems  of 
order,  the  law  must  be  enforced.  Our 
job  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  the  fore- 
sight, in  our  policy  and  laws,  to  insure 
that  such  disorder  is  minimized,  and 
eliminated  so  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  was  with  great 
sympathy  that  I  read  about  attacks  on 
teachers  by  students  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York.  Are  such  attacks  Increas- 
ing or  decreasing  at  the  present  time? 
I  think  I  read  of  nine  in  1  day.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  not  know  about 
the  figure  of  nine  in  1  day.  I  would  not 
challenge  the  Senator  on  it.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  there  were  about  six,  but 
the  number  is  immaterial.  There  has 
been  a  rash  of  incidents  of  that  charac- 
ter in  the  New  York  schools,  which  is  not 
unusual  considering  the  privations  and 
difficulties  under  which  people  live  in 
congested,  ghetto-like  areas. 

No  one  in  the  world  has  been  more 
willing  than  I  to  state  the  truth  in  terms 
of  the  failure  to  afford  to  Negroes  home- 
living  opportunities  of  an  adequate  char- 
acter, to  free  them  from  ghetto-like 
situations,  to  qualify  them  for  greater 
employment  opportunities  and  greater 
opportunities  for  training  in  respect  of 
employment,  to  provide  more  effective 
means  of  educating  people,  and  to  enable 
us  to  deal  better  with  conditions  of  youth 
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delinquency     and     many     other     such 
conditions. 

But  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  community  where 
the  climate  of  society  and  government, 
the  money  spent,  the  time  and  effort 
given,  and  the  dedication  exhibited,  are 
directed  toward  providing  these  oppor- 
tunities, and  that  it  is  another  to  live  in 
a  community  where  people  apparently 
believe  that  the  social  order  requires  one 
race,  because  it  is  black,  to  be  denied 
these  opportunities.  That  is  the  whole 
difference.  Unfortunately,  I  have  run 
into  this  brick  wall  of  Senators  from  the 
South  who  are  agreeable  gentlemen  in 
every  way,  but  who  do  not  see  the  differ- 
ence and  stubbornly  argue  it  is  not  so, 
that  they  are  better  off  than  we  are,  that 
it  is  quiet  down  there.  It  is  also  quiet 
in  a  tomb — we  all  know  that — but  we  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  way  to  run  the 
world. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  with  a  sense  of 
deep  unhappiness,  that  this  is  one  of 
those  terribly  irreconcilable  problems  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation  with  which  we  are 
now  engaged  and  deliberating  upon  in 
an  endeavor  to  do  something  about  it. 

Many  times  have  I  hoped  and  yearned 
that  there  might  be  a  better  way  to  re- 
concile these  seemingly  head-on  intel- 
lectual differences  and  the  differences 
in  social  outlook  on  this  question.  But 
only  one  prescription  has  ever  been  of- 
fered by  those  who  think  as  does  the 
Senator.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
his  intelligence.  He  and  I  once  served 
uniquely  as  a  2 -man  subcommittee.  I 
soon  learned  of  his  ability.  I  have  often 
prayed  for  some  prescription  which  had 
some  "give"  in  it,  which  would  be  other 
than,  "Leave  us  alone.  Leave  it  to  us 
and  by  the  process  of  education  we  will 
solve  the  problem." 

We  should  not  leave  it  alone  in  terms 
of  validating  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  know  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question,  but  it  does  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  say  what  has  been  in 
my  heart  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  generous,  personal  ref- 
erence to  me.  It  is  certainly  mutual.  I 
believe  the  Senator  to  be  an  extremely 
able  lawTer.  My  associations  with  him 
have  indeed  been  pleasant. 

The  next  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  is:  If  New  York  has  all  these  ben- 
eficial laws,  such  as  public  accommoda- 
tions and  the  FEPC  laws,  and  various 
other  things  of  that  nature,  why  does  the 
New  York  public  school  system  lend  itself 
to  such  turmoil,  attacks,  strife,  and  boy- 
cotts? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

The  laws  of  New  York  have  worked 
well  in  many  respects,  but  with  the  in- 
creasing number  of  people  and  the  num- 
ber of  additional  problems  that  an  in- 
creasing population  brings,  they  have  not 
worked  perfectly.  The  laws  regarding 
fair  housing  opportunities,  even  in  pri- 
vate housing,  are  fairly  recent.  The 
housing  pattern — the  concentration  of 
Negroes  in  certain  areas  in  New  York 
City — has  been  contributed  to  by  reason 


if  the  fact  that  economic  opportunities 

re  behind  the  times. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  has  been 
^  large  movement  of  Negroes  from  the 
louth  into  New  York  and  other  large 
ities.  They  come  to  us  with  the  herit- 
age in  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
hose  who  came  before  them,  of  being  a 
luppressed  class,  economically  and  other- 

ise.     It   requires  time  before  we  can 

ome  abreast  of  that  kind  of  situation; 
rhereas,  in  the  social  order  of  the  South, 
he  system  and  the  fears  which  it  en- 

enders  keep  Negroes  relatively  quiet. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  am  talking  about 

ew  York  now. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     I  am   getting  to  New 

ork.     As  is  often  true  of  suppressed 

eople,  when  they  break  out  and  finally 
;ee  the  light  of  day,  they  sometimes  be- 
;ome  a  little  unruly.  Until  sucti  time  as 
hey  come  abreast  of  the  development 
f  the  communities  in  which  they  live— 
n  that  sense  to  the  whole  North,  which 
las  reaped  the  whirlwind  which  was 
;own  in  the  South  for  100  years — we 
nust  live  with  it. 

However,  that  does  not  rrtean  that  we 
should  not  try  to  extend  Federal  author- 
ty  where  it  belongs,  and  do  something 
ibout  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  law  could  solve 
;his  peculiar  problem  of  human  relations, 
ivhy  is  not  New  York  a  veritable  paradise 
where  everyone  would  wish  to  remain 
forever,  and  never  die  and  go  to  heaven? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  it  takes  time  to 
develop  a  paradise  when  such  deep  and 
jdifficult  problems  have  lasted  so  long,  and 
£re  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
bountry.  It  also  takes  time  to  overcome 
jdifflculties  of  prejudice  and  patterns  of 

ehavior    deeply    inculcated    in    people, 
iven  in  our  own  areas  of  the  country. 
I  wish  that  Senators  from  the  South 

ould  gild  the  lily  as  little  as  we  did, 

hen  we  would  be  making  better  progress 
in  this  debate.  We  are  frank,  open,  and 
honest  about  our  troubles,  but  if  we  were 
to  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
other  southern  Senators,  one  would  think 
that  they  lived  in  a  paradise,  that  there 
were  no  riots  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  or 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  or  in  other  places 
in  the  South  caused  by  the  deep  suppres- 
sion of  people  who  no  longer  wish  to 
tolerate  such  suppression. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  are  talking 
about  the  school  system.  I  was  inter- 
rogating the  Senator  on  that  point. 
Fortunately,  for  the  most  part,  our 
schools  have  been  free  from  strife. 
There  have  been  no  attacks  on  our  teach- 
ers. We  do  not  need  to  have  policemen 
patrolling  our  schools  to  preserve  order. 
Teachers  in  our  public  school  systems  are 
not  engaged  in  hazardous  duty.  They  do 
not  have  to  pay  extra  premiums  on  their 
insurance  policies  because  they  teach  in 
public  schools.  It  is  considered  a  safe 
'profession  in  my  State,  and  I  hope  we 
can  keep  it  that  way. 

I  was  merely  trying  to  ascertain  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  State  which  the 
Senator  represents.  I  appreciate  the 
frankness  of  his  statement.  I  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  problems  of  his 
great  city.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  city  of  New  York  and  for  the 


State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  great  and 
magnificent  State.  All  of  us  have  been 
somewhat  saddened  and  feel  deep  sym- 
pathy for  the  distinguished  Senator  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  problems  that  have 
remained  unsolved  in  New  York  after 
so  many  years  of  force  bills  that  the 
Senator  tries  so  fervently  to  ram  down 
our  throats. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  all  respect  to  the 
Senator,  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the 
good  sense  both  of  my  fellow  Senators 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  think  that  this  facade  is  going  to 
"take  us  in."  We  have  our  troubles  and 
difficulties.  We  have  our  unruliness  and 
the  dangers  attendant  thereon.  But  at 
least  we  are  living  in  a  free  world  where 
freemen  can  seek  legal  redress  for  their 
grievances,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
do.  In  a  suppressed  world,  the  trains 
may  run  on  time  in  this  kind  of  social 
order,  but  who  wants  to  live  that  way? 
That  is  really  the  essence  of  this  debate. 
I  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  in 
my  service  to  the  Senate  to  debate  this 
and  with  so  valiant  an  opponent  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  We  have  been 
able  to  reveal  to  all  the  naked  truth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  express  a  desire  for  more  time 
to  discuss  matters  in  his  State.  I  believe 
it  was  admitted  some  time  ago  that  there 
have  been  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
State  of  New  York  laws  similar  to  the 
Federal  laws  that  are  now  proposed. 

New  York  State  has  had  such  laws  for 
a  long  time.  Why  have  they  not  been 
enforced,  to  prevent  the  trouble  that  the 
State  has  been  having? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  If  laws  could 
solve  the  problem  of  human  relations, 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  particularly 
the  city  of  New  York,  would  be  Utopias. 
If  that  were  the  case,  all  of  us  would 
eventually  hope  that  our  own  States  and 
cities  could  achieve  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  human  relations  that  had  been 
achieved  by  the  State  and  city  of  New 
York.  Unfortunately,  what  we  read  in 
the  press  does  not  reveal  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  now  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  before,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  said  it  better  than  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  it  again,  that  there  is  a  brick  wall 
which  keep  Senators  like  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  from  being  ready  to  ac- 
cept what  we  are  ready  to  accept:  the 
difficulties  and  imperfections  and 
dynamism  of  human  conduct,  and  the 
struggle,  at  least,  for  the  justice  and 
equality  of  opportunity  that  it  deserves. 
There  is  a  difference  between  societies. 
I  believe  that  the  society  for  which  the 
Senator  is  contending,  with  all  of  its 
order  and  regularity,  is  archaic,  and  does 
not  give  a  great  number  of  people  the 
opportunities  they  deserve.    In  my  judg- 
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ment,  it  imposes  great  restraint  upon 
the  majority  and  upon  their  develop- 
ment. 

After  all,  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  poor  whites  in  the  South  has  been 
nothing  to  write  home  about.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  course  which  our  country 
desires  to  choose.  However,  to  get  the 
Senators  to  admit  it  will  take  a  much 
better  man  than  I  am. 

I  pose  this  difficulty  between  us,  which 
is  that  we  are  ready  to  admit  all  the 
imperfections,  but  that  we  are  ready  to 
deal  with  them.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  America  which  our  distinguished,  and 
generally  very  engaging  and  friendly, 
colleagues  are  contending  for  is  the 
America  of  today  or  tomorrow. 

That  is  the  real  essence  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  I  read 
somewhere  in  Scripture: 

Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  In 
thy  brother's  eye,  but  conslderest  not  the 
beam  that  is  In  thine  own  eye? 

Before  the  Senator  from  New  York 
views  himself  as  an  expert  on  how  to 
solve  all  problems  of  human  relations, 
which  have  existed  from  the  dawn  of 
history  to  the  present  time,  he  would  do 
well  to  solve  the  problems  in  his  own 
great  State  before  he  helps  us  solve  the 
problems  that  tend  to  exist  in  our  own. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Speaking  of  quotations, 
I  suggest: 

There's  none  so  blind  as  they  that  won't 
see. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  oc- 
cupants of  the  galleries  will  refrain  from 
applause. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  get- 
ting back  to  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission: 

TITLE  V COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Sec.  501.  Section  102  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975a:  71  Stat.  634)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RULES     OF     PROCEDURE     OF     THE      COMMISSION 
HEARINGS 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Chairman,  or  one  desig- 
nated by  him  to  act  as  Chairman  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Commission,  shall  announce  In  an 
op>enlng  statement  the  subject  of  the 
hearing. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  the  Commission's  rules 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  witness  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

"(c)  Witnesses  at  the  hearings  may  be  ac- 
companied by  their  own  counsel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  them  concerning  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  or  Acting  Chairman 
may  punish  breaches  of  order  and  decorum 
and  unprofessional  ethics  on  the  part  of 
counsel,  by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the 
hearings. 

"(e)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
evidence  or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any 
person.  It  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  tes- 
timony or  summary  of  such  evidence  or  tes- 
timony In  executive  session.  In  the  event 
the  Oommlssion  determines  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  shall  be  given  at  a  public 
session,  it  shall  afford  such  person  an  oppor- 
tunity voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  witness  and 
receive  and  dlspKwe  of  requests  from  such 
person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  In  sections  102  and 
105(f)   of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  shall  re- 


ceive and  the  Commission  shall  dispose  of 
requests  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 

"(g)  No  evidence  or  testimony  or  sum- 
mary of  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  exec- 
utive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  pub- 
lic sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission. Whoever  releases  or  uses  in  public 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commission  such 
evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

"(h)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  Inclusion  In 
the  record.  The  Commission  is  the  sole 
judge  of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and 
evidence  adduced  at  Its  hearings. 

"(1)  Upon  pmyment  of  the  cost  thereof,  a 
witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of  his 
testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or.  If 
given  at  an  executive  session,  when  author- 
ized by  the  Commission. 

"(J)  A  witness  attending  any  session  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  $6  for  each  day's 
attendance  and  for  the  time  necessarily  oc- 
cupied In  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  going  from 
and  returning  to  his  place  of  residence. 
Witnesses  who  attend  at  points  so  far  re- 
moved from  their  respective  residences  as  to 
prohibit  return  thereto  from  day  to  day  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  allowance  of  $10 
per  day  for  expenses  of  subsistence,  includ- 
ing the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  place  of  attend- 
ance. Mileage  payments  shall  be  tendered 
to  the  witness  upon  service  of  a  subpena  Is- 
sued on  behalf  of  the  Commission  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof. 

"(k)  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  any 
subpena  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  written 
or  other  matter  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  party  subpenaed  at  a  hearing 
to  be  held  outside  of  the  State  wherein  the 
witness  is  fooind  or  resides  or  is  domiciled  or 
transacts  business,  or  has  appointed  an  agent 
for  receipt  of  service  of  process  except  that, 
in  any  event,  the  Commission  may  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  written  or 
other  matter  at  a  hearing  held  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  place  where  the  witness  Is  found 
or  resides  or  Is  domiciled  or  transacts  busi- 
ness or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  receipt 
of  service  of  process." 

Sec.  502.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  US.C.  1975b(a) ;  71  Stat.  634) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  Is  not  otherwise  In  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  $75  per  day  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when  away 
from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2:  60  Stat.  808)." 

Sec.  503.  Section  103(b)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975b(b);  71 
Stat.  634)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  otherwise  In  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  serve  with- 
out comp>ensatlon  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  such  other  service,  but  while  en- 
gaged In  the  work  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  dlem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when  away 
from  his  usual  place  of  residence.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
835-42;  63  Stat.  166)." 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975c:  71  Stat. 


635) ,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read 
as   follows : 

"DUTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 
"(1)  investigate  allegations  in  writing  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race, 
religion,  or  natlonl  origin:  which  writing, 
under  oath  or  aflannatlon,  shall  set  forth  the 
facts  upon  which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are 
based: 

"(2)  study  and  collect  Information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the   Constitution; 

"(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; 

"(4)  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
information  in  respect  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  fields  of  voting,  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, the  use  of  public  facilities,  trans- 
portation, and  the  administration  of  Justice; 
"(5)  Investigate  allegations,  made  in  writ- 
ing and  under  oath  or  affirmation,  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  unlawfully 
being  accorded  or  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
or  to  have  their  votes  properly  counted,  In 
any  election  of  presidential  electors.  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of  an'y  pat- 
terns or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimination 
In  the  conduct  of  such  election;   and 

"(6)  nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  const'ued  as  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission, Its  Advisory  Committees,  or  any 
person  under  Its  supervision  or  control  to 
inquire  Into  or  Investigate  any  membership 
practices  or  Internal  operations  of  any  fra- 
ternal organization,  any  college  or  univer- 
sity fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private  club 
or  any  religious  organization. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  Interim 
reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress at  such  times  as  the  Commission,  the 
Congress  or  the  President  shall  deem  desir- 
able, and  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  final  report  of  Its  activities, 
findings,  and  recommendations  not  later 
than  January  31,  1968." 

Sec.  505.  Section  105(a)  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975d(a);  71  Stat. 
636)  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  "$50  per  dlem"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  of  "$75  per  dlem." 

Sec.  506.  Section  105(g)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975d(g):  71  Stat. 
636)    Is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  possession,  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  or  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  said  person  guilty  of  con- 
tvunacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  re- 
sides or  is  domlcUed  or  transacts  business, 
or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of 
service  of  process,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Investigation;  and  any  faUure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof." 

Sec.  507.  Section  105  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975d;  71  Stat.  636). 
as  amended  by  section  401  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1960  (42  U.S.C.  1975d(h) ;  74  Stat.  89). 
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U  fvirther  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  thus  far 
merely  5  titles  of  this  11-title  bill.  It 
would  carry  into  effect  the  police  power 
and  force  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
every  area  of  our  lives,  in  human,  private 
conduct. 

I  firmly  bebeve  in  every  citizen  in  every 
area  of  our  country  fully  enjoying  every 
right  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  civil 
liberties  of  our  people  are  contained  pri- 
marily in  the  first  10  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  13th.  14th,  and  15th 
amendments. 

These  rights  are  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  government.  Whenever  the 
liberties  of  people  throughout  the  world 
have  been  destroyed,  they  have  always 
been  destroyed  not  by  their  fellow  cit- 
izens, but  by  the  tyranny  of  government. 

In  the  present  bill,  which  is  alleged 
to  be  a  civil  rights  bill,  we  are  asked  to 
approve  legislation  without  ever  sending 
it  to  a  legislative  committee  for  hearings, 
for  study,  or  for  the  appearance  of  any 
witnesses. 

The  bill  itself  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill 
at  all.  but  is  the  very  antithesis  thereof. 
It  delegates  more  and  more  power  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  daily  lives  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who.  I  think,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  this  country  ever 
produced,  stated  that  the  whole  history 
of  htOhan  existence,  of  human  liberty, 
was  a  struggle  between  the  tyranny  of 
government  and  the  hberty  of  people. 

The  bill  is  labeled  a  civil  rights  bill. 
It  would  restrict  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  area  of  human  conduct.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  grant  one  additional 
right  in  this  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
except  to  government  officials.  The  only 
new  right  being  created  is  a  special  right 
to  invade  private  property  by  certain 
favored  citizens.  While  that  special 
right  is  being  created,  the  property  own- 
er himself  is  being  denied  his  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  enjoyment  and  use 
of  his  private  property  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  processes. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  take 
up  this  bill.  I  hope  that  if  it  is  taken 
up.  the  Senate  will  exercise  good  judg- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  rule  XXV. 
and  send  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  appropriate  jurisdiction, 
where  it  can  be  thoroughly  studied. 

I  submit  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  in 
its  present  form,  future  generations  of 
American  people  will  be  living  in  an 
ant-hill  society  as  in  George  Orwell's 
"1984."  They  will  look  back  upon  this 
Congress  and  say  that  this  Congress  had 
the  duty  and  the  responsibility  to  main- 
tain, protect,  and  preserve  the  liberties 
of  all  people  in  this  country  and  that  it 
shirked  that  responsibility.  They  will 
say  we  vested  our  liberties  in  the  hands 
of  a  powerful  government  that  could 
from  that  time  on  subject  its  citizeiis 
to  tyrannies. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
o  ■  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
c  erk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
a  5k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


March  25 


PROBLEMS    IN    CONNECTION    WITH 
MISSOURI  RIVER  DAMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
^issourians  have  long  cooperated  in 
supporting  development  projects  on  the 
UDper  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Though  these  projects  seldom  benefited 
Us  directly,  we  have  often  lent  our  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf. 

Proposed  legislation  now  in  Congress, 
however,  threatens  to  deprive  Mlssouri- 
ais  of  benefits  from  future  river  de- 
vjlopments  similar  to  those  presently 
eijoyed  by  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
aid  the  west.  The  Federal  water  proj- 
e;t  recreation  bill  introduced  last  fall, 
E  .R.  9032,  could  have  the  result  of  stop- 
p  ng  any  future  reservoir  project  in  Mis- 
s<»uri.  The  reapportionment  of  project 
costs  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  wholly 
unreasonable.  Demands  on  local  funds 
would  be  uiijustly  high,  in  view  of  what 
t]iey  have  been  in  the  past  on  other 
water-development  projects.  Should 
tiis  bill  become  law,  the  local  share  of 
c>sts  of  one  flood-control  project  in  my 
State,  for  example,  would  be  increased 
nearly  tenfold.  This  increase  might 
well  serve  to  deprive  Missouri  of  a  valu- 
a)le   river-development  program. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  one  of  my 
S;ate's  most  widely  read  newspapers, 
ri  cently  pointed  out,  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, the  great  injustice  of  this  pro- 
pjsed  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
p>int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a ;  follows : 

[]i^om  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Mar.  20,  1964] 

M  issouRi    Dams    Cotn.D    Be    Priced    Qdt    of 

Reach 

Missouri,  a  late  starter  in  river  develop- 
n;ent.  is  faced  with  a  possible  change  In  the 
FKleral  ground  rules  that  could  halt  any 
future  reservoir  starts.  River  leaders  are 
ixst  now  realizing  the  Implications  of  the 
a(  [ministration-sponsored  Federal  Water 
Poject  Recreation  Act  Introduced  last  No- 
viimber. 

It  starts  with  the  reasonable  purpose  of 
si;  tting  up  a  uniform  policy  on  allocating 
c<  sts  and  benefits  of  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  on  multipurpose  proj- 
e(  ts.  But  It  Includes  a  new  formula  for  local 
c(st  contributions  that  would  be  out  of 
r«  ach  and  reason.  On  the  8278  million  Grand 
R  Iver  program  of  seven  dams  In  northwest 
V.  issourl.  it  would  push  local  costs  from 
$:  .902,000  up  to  $26,675,000,  according  to  In- 
fc  rmatlon  obtained  from  the  Army  Engineers 
b  r  Senator  Stuart  Symington. 

Boosters  of  the  Grand  River  program  have 
CDmplalned  that  such  financing  arrange- 
n  ents  would  force  them  to  pay  not  only  Fed- 
eial  taxes  but  much  higher  local  contribu- 
tions for  their  urgently  needed  dams. 

Recreation  use  of  Federal  flood  control 
aid  power  lakes  has  boomed  into  very  big 


business  Indeed.  There  were  nearly  150  mU- 
Ilon  visits  In  1962  alone.  But  Congress  has 
established  no  clear  policy  recognizing  rec- 
reation as  a  benefit  which  can  justify  a  part 
of  construction  costs.  The  Army  engineers 
now  have  authority  to  build  public  use  fa- 
cilities at  their  reservoirs,  but  the  Interior 
Department  has  not  had  such  authority  at 
reclamation  projects.  The  new  bill  would 
correct  this  Inequity.  But  at  the  same  time 
It  would  sharply  limit  the  amount  of  non- 
reimbursable benefits  (I.e.,  paid  for  by  the 
Government)  on  recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife 
Improvement. 

Costs  beyond  these  limits  could  either  be 
reallocated  to  other  project  benefits,  such  as 
power,  municipal  water  supply  or  irrigation, 
or  repaid  by  local  Interests  in  cash  or  land 
contributions.  Combinations  of  these  three 
alternatives  are  suggested. 

There  is  doubt  that  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  which  reported  the  bill  favorably 
this  month,  Intends  a  strict  requirement  of 
local  cost-sharing  at  prohibitive  levels. 
Their  report  concedes  that  "from  a  practical 
standpoint"  there  would  be  few  cases  where 
local  Interests  would  be  able  to  reimburse 
Uncle  Sam  to  any  appreciable  extent.  And  It 
suggests  that  "circumstances  prevailing  In 
each  individual  project"  should  govern.  We 
wonder  why  such  a  fearsome  formula  would 
be  proposed  If  Congress  does  not  truly  Intend 
to  enforce  It. 

The  bill,  H.R.  9032,  Is  jammed  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee  behind  several  other  In- 
terior bills.  With  Congress  hogtled  by  the 
civil  rights  squabble  and  with  a  p>olltlcal 
eye  on  early  adjournment,  It  may  well  Just 
He  there  this  session.  A  basic  change  in  fi- 
nancing river  projects  now  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  Missouri  and  other  States,  which 
are  Just  now  getting  Into  the  program  full 
scale. 
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MRS.  LYNDON  JOHNSON'S  VISIT  TO 
THE  MARSHALL  SPACE  FLIGHT 
CENTER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  the  First  Lady  of  the  land, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  visited  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center,  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord her  inspiring  words  on  that  occasion. 

Her  own  reaction  to  the  tests — as  r'e- 
ported  in  the  press — was  "if  the  mind  of 
man  can  do  as  much  with  machines,  it 
can  do  the  same  with  human  engineer- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Johnson's  trip  to  Huntsville  ac- 
cented the  byproducts  of  unity  which  the 
space  program  has  brought  to  the  South, 
and  the  peaceful  benefits  the  space  pro- 
gram brings  to  the  world. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center,  Mrs.  Johnson  made  a  few 
brief  remarks.  Later,  at  an  award  cere- 
mony, she  also  made  brief  remarks.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
her  statements  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arrival  Statement  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  March  24,  1964 

Mr.  Webb,  Dr.  von  Bra\in,  Congressman 
Jones,  Mr.  Mayor,  friends,  there  are  many 
reasons  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  visit 
today  to  this  great  Space  Flight  Center. 

Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  fact  that 
Lyndon  has,  since  1958,  when  he  authored 
the  Space  Act,  made  the  establishment  of 
our  national  program  for  the  peaceful  ex- 


ploration of  space  one  of  his  major  thrusts. 
The  depth  and  Intensity  of  his  interest  has, 
very  naturally,  stimulated  my  own.  and  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  see  how  our 
objectives  to  use  space  for  peaceful  piirpoees 
are  being  met. 

Too,  I  am  proud  because  of  the  vital  role 
women  have  played  In  space — nearly  20  per- 
cent of  this  payroll— with  Jobs  ranging  from 
clerk-typists  to  aerospace  engineers.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  meeting  many  of  them 

today. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my  own 
personal  exploration  of  our  space  program 
shoxUd  begin  here  In  Alabama — a  part  of 
the  world  that  Is  almost  second  home  to  me. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  vital  role  which 
Alabama  and  the  South  are  playing  in  our 
national  space  program.  And,  you  who  have 
taken  such  a  big  hand  in  it  must  be  very 
proud. 

As  I  stand  here  today  and  gaze  out  over 
Madkin  Mountain  and  the  rolling  lands 
covered  with  pine  trees,  I  am  mindful  how 
much  the  story  of  ovir  country's  past  and 
future  Is  written  In  these  red  clay  hills. 

This  Is  the  land  where  the  Chickasaw  and 
Cherokee  once  roamed  and  hunted.  This 
Is  the  land  where  the  settlers,  led  by  John 
Hunt,  came  across  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains to  make  a  better  life  on  the  frontier. 

On  these  very  lands,  now  dotted  by  rockets 
to  the  sky — cotton  once  was  king. 

Today,  we  look  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the 
future.  For  the  South  has  hitched  Its  wagon 
to  the  stars. 

It  must  be  exciting  for  you.  here  at  Mar- 
shall, to  know  that  this  Is  the  birthplace  of 
our  flight  to  the  moon.  The  men  who  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  moon  will  be  there  because 
of  you,  and  because  of  facilities  In  Missis- 
sippi. Louisiana,  and  Cape  Kennedy.  Fla. 

Space  research  and  development  already 
have  enriched  the  economy  of  the  South; 
and  the  future  for  the  South  is  as  bright  as 
the  stars  and  as  vast  and  boundless  in  Its 
promise  as  the  far  reaches  of  outer  space. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  Center  should 
be  named  after  Gen.  George  Marshall— 
the  only  professional  soldier  to  win  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  for  It  was  once  a  part  of 
an  Army  missile  installation.  Established 
under  NASA  by  Executive  order  4  years  ago 
this  month,  the  Center  now  is  dedicated  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  In  his 
Nobel  lecture.  General  Marshall  said,  "we 
are  told  that  we  live  In  a  highly  sclenUflc 
age.  Now  the  progress  of  science  depends 
on  facts  and  not  fancies  or  prejudice. 
Maybe  In  this  age.  we  can  find  a  way  of  fac- 
ing facts." 

Here  at  Marshall,  you  are  finding  that 
way — as  a  unified  people  with  a  unified  pur- 
pose. 

So  many  of  you  In  this  audience  have 
played  a  major  role  in  making  this  center  a 
success.  This  society  has  seen  the  trans- 
formation of  "40  acres  and  a  mule"  to  a 
highly  industrialized  complex.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  for  myself  what  you  people 
know  so  well. 

It  Is  you  who  have  eased  the  growing  pains 
of  a  community  that  grew— in  11  short 
years — from  16,000  to  nearly  120,000. 

And  no  one  who  knows  anything  about 
running  a  city  can  fail  to  realize  how  many 
miles  of  electric  lines,  pipes,  and  new  tele- 
phones, schoolrooms,  churches  that  means. 
It  all  adds  up  to  spell  progress  for  you — 
for  your  country — and  for  the  destiny  of  all 
mankind. 
Thank  you. 

Remarks  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
Award  Ceremony  Following  Presentation 
or  Gift,  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  March  24,  1964 
Mr.  Webb,  Dr.  von  Braun,  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
all  of  you  here  who  are  so  important  to  our 
national  space  program,  I  want  you  to  know 


how  much  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  see  the  work  being  done  here  at 
the  Center  to  advance  our  peaceful  efforts  in 
space  exploration. 

I  have  seen  the  marvelous  machinery  being 
built  for  space.  Both  Its  size  and  complexity 
are  Impressive  to  any  viewer;  and  I  am  no 
exception.  I  have  been  impressed;  but  even 
more,  I  have  been  Inspired  by  the  fact  that 
these  wonderful  machines  are  the  creations 
of  the  minds  and  hands  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  are  working  to  expand  the 
knowledge  of  the  universe. 

When  I  saw  the  large  engine  section  of 
the  advanced  Saturn  which  you  here  refer  to 
as  the  Saturn  V,  roman  numeral  five,  I  re- 
called that  during  the  past — and  hopefully 
the  last — of  the  world's  great  wars,  the  roman 
numeral  five — the  V — became  our  symbol  of 
victory.  When,  In  the  near  future,  the 
Saturn  V,  which  you  will  have  built,  carries 
three  men  to  the  moon,  that  will  be  another 
V-day,  but  with  an  Important  distinction. 

For  the  antagonist  over  whom  we  will  have 
won  a  victory  will  not  be  a  human  enemy  or 
hostile  Ideology.  Rather,  It  is  a  vast  un- 
known; and  our  mission  is  not  conquest,  but 
understanding.  Our  weapons  are  not  arms, 
but  Ideas.  Our  strategy  and  tactic  are  In- 
tellectual and  scientific  ingenuity.  Our  goal : 
peaceful  cooperation. 

This  future  V-day  will  belong  to  all  of 
you — those  who  do  the  paperwork  and  typing 
at  night,  compile  the  Information  and  pre- 
pare the  reports — as  well  as  the  engineers 
and  scientists. 

The  President  often  has  said  that  a  major 
strength  of  our  Grovernment  are  those  per- 
sons to  whom  public  service  is  a  career — not 
measured  merely  in  years,  but  In  the  consist- 
ent excellence  with  which  they  perform  their 
duties.  This  award  ceremony.  In  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  participate.  Is  evi- 
dence of  that  consistent  excellence  and  su- 
perior performance  which  Is  the  best  of  ovir 
Government  and  which  truly  cannot  be 
measured  adequately  In  dollars.  Your  ac- 
complishments and  service  are  an  Inspiration 
to  us  all.  On  behalf  of  the  President  and  for 
myself,  I  want  to  express  deepest  apprecia- 
tion for  your  efforts  and  all  they  mean  to 
the  strength  and  advancement  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

Thank  you  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  of  the  Record  a  very 
nice  editorial,  entitled  "Get  Out  the  Red 
Can>et."  which  was  published  in  the 
Huntsville  Times  of  March  20.  The  edi- 
torial relates  to  the  proposed  visit  by 
the  First  Lady  to  Huntsville. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  "nmes.  Mar.  20, 

1964] 

Get  Out  the  Red  Carpet 

The  chief  assistant  to  President  Johnson 
Is  going  to  be  In  these  parts  Tuesday  to 
visit  test-stand  and  hug  Alabama  relatives. 
And  we're  real  pleased  and  flattered. 

Claudia  has  something  about  her  that  Just 
reminds  us  of  good,  solid  Alabama  people. 
And  though  she  actually  was  born  in  Texas, 
we're  prepared  to  overlook  that.  After  all.  a 
lot  of  good  Alabama  people  have  been  born  in 
Texas. 

Claudia,  of  course,  rarely  Is  called  by  such 
a  cold,  Roman-sounding  name.  She's  Lady 
Bird  to  the  world  now. 

You  know,  we  used  to  theorize  that  her 
nickname  sprang  from  right-pretty  Imag- 
ination on  the  part  of  some  elder  kins- 
woman who  sensed  true  southern  elegance 
In  the  sound  of  It.  It  made  us  think  of 
cardinals  hopping  around  from  branch  to 
branch  in  a  springtime  sweetgum  or  of  a 


lady  thrush  gliding  downward  from  the  yel- 
low-green maze  of  an  April  weeping  willow. 

Then  we  learned  the  child  got  the  name 
from  the  honey-words  a  colored  caretaker 
used  to  heap  upon  her  Infant  charge.  Still 
nicer,  we  felt,  and  even  more  typically 
southern. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  roaming  about  In 
the  unabridged  dictionary,  however,  and  dis- 
covered that  a  lady  bird  really  is  one  of 
those  more-or-less  hemispherical,  brightly 
colored  little  bugs  (beetles,  Is  more  explicit) 
scattered  all  over  Dixie.  The  favorite  kind — 
the  variety  that  usually  sets  fire  to  the  Imag- 
ination of  all  kids — Is  the  bright-red,  black- 
spotted  one  that  can  make  a  carnival  out  of 
any  backyard  grass-clump. 

Anyway,  there  again  was  the  Imagina- 
tion, the  color,  the  close  spirit  that  linked  all 
members  of  Dixie  hoioseholds.  And  "Lady 
Bird"  seemed  more  significant  an  appelatlon 
than  ever. 

We'll  be  awfully  tickled  to  have  you,  Lady 
Bird.  We'll  try  to  have  a  springtime  sun  out 
In  full  force  when  your  plane  puts  down 
Tuesday  morning.  Do  try  to  get  here  bright 
and  early,  chile. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that  we 
in  Alabama  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  has  her  roots  deep 
in  our  State.  Both  her  father  and  her 
mother  were  bom  there,  and  lived  there 
until  shortly  before  Lady  Bird  was  born, 
when  they  moved  to  Texas.  However, 
she  was  orphaned  while  still  a  young 
girl;  and  she  lived  most  of  her  childhood 
in  Alabama,  and  attended  school  there, 
and  still  has  many  relatives  there. 

It  so  happens  that  President  Johnson's 
people  also  lived  in  Alabama.  Therefore, 
we  in  Alabama  claim  a  rather  large  stake 
in  the  First  Family  of  the  country.  So 
we  in  Alabama,  and  particularly  those  of 
us  in  my  hometown  of  Huntsville,  were 
greatly  pleased  to  have  the  First  Lady 
select  the  great  activity  at  the  space 
program  there  as  a  part  of  her  visits  to 
projects,  programs,  and  places  where 
things  are  happening  throughout  the 
country. 

While  she  was  there,  she  witnessed  the 
first  firing  of  the  Saturn  V,  with  all  eight 
of  its  engines  running — one  of  the  great- 
est producers  of  power  for  space  the 
world  has  ever  known.  In  fact,  when 
it  is  completed,  it  will  far  exceed  any- 
thing  which  exists  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 


LOW    CATTLE    PRICES:    THE    MYS- 
TERY OF  HIGH  BEEF  PRICES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  interest  has  been  expressed 
in  the  hearings  now  in  progress  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71,  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  to  provide  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  impact  of  chainstore 
operations  on  the  beef  industry. 

In  testifying  before  the  committee  as 
the  first  witness,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
farmers'  share  of  each  dollar  spent  by 
consumers  for  choice  cuts  of  beef  has 
dropped  from  65  cents  in  1954  to  only  55 
cents  in  early  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  my  testimony;  a  table — 
showing  widening  fanner-consumer  price 
spreads  on  pork  and  beef — which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1964  issue  of  the 
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USDA  Transportation  and  Marketing 
Situation  Reports;  and  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Mystery  of  Rising  Food 
Prices,"  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
for  March  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, table,  and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

A  Pair  Marketplace 
(Statement  by  Senator  George  McGovern,  of 
South  Dakota,  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Monday. 
March  23.  1964;  re  S.J.  Res.  71,  authorizing 
an  FrC  investigation  of  food  chain  market- 
ing practices) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, at  the  outset.  I  want  to  thank  Chair- 
man Warren  Magnuson,  of  the  full  Com- 
merce Committee,  Chairman  Gale  McGee, 
of  this  subcommittee,  and  each  of  you  par- 
ticipating in  this  early  morning  session  for 
launching  these  hearings  In  face  of  handi- 
caps resulting  from  long  Senate  sessions.  I 
am  sure  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  agri- 
cultural producers  and  consumers,  whose  in- 
comes are  Involved,  would  Join  In  that  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  if  they  were  aware  of 
the  circumstances. 

The  producers  of  most  livestock  products 
are  in  distress.  Many  of  them  are  in  serious 
financial  trouble  as  a  result  of  low  market 
prices  and  consequent  losses  from  their  op- 
erations. A  continuation  of  low  prices  for 
beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  will  mean  the  liqui- 
dation of  a  great  many  producers  in  the 
coming  years.  There  needs  to  be  the  earliest 
possible  relief. 

The  severe  cattle  price  situation  is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  factors,  including  the 
growth  of  Imports  of  meat.  Beef  imports 
amounted  to  10.6  percent  of  our  total  meat 
supply  in  1962  and  10.7  percent  in  1963. 
Lambs  and  lamb  and  mutton  imported  ran 
17.8  percent  of  supply  in  1962  and  over  20 
percent  in  1963.  These  Import  problems  are 
now  being  studied  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  considering  import  limitations 
proposed  by  Senator  Mansfield,  myself,  and 
by  others,  which  are  more  severe  than  the 
6-percent  reduction  agreed  upon  in  negotia- 
tions with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Import  problem  Is  getting  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention,  but  there  are  strong  In- 
dications that  changing  marketing  practices 
and  margins  between  the  farmer-producers 
and  consumers  of  meat  may  be  equally  or 
even  more  responsible  for  low  producer  re- 
turns. 

FARMER -consumer    PRICE    SPREAD 

The  marketing  and  transportation  situa- 
tion report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  February  1964  contains  a  re- 
vealing table  on  the  changes  in  price  rela- 
tionships for  beef  and  pork  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  table  shows  that  the  farmers' 
share  of  each  consumer  dollar  spent  for 
choice  grade  beef  has  dropped  from  65  cents 
in  1954  to  56  cents  in  1963.  (Early  1964 
figures  Indicate  that  it  Is  down  another 
cent,  to  55  cents.) 

It  shows  that  the  farmers'  share  of  each 
dollar  spent  by  consumers  for  retail  cuts  of 
pork  dropped  from  63  cents  in  1954  to  50 
cents  in  1963,  off  13  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  farmers'  take  from  the 
dollar  we  spend  here  In  Washington  for  beef- 
steak has  dropped  14  percent,  and  the  farm- 
ers' take  from  the  money  we  spend  for  pork 
chops  and  roasts  has  fallen  more  than  20 
percent. 

The  spread  on  a  pound  of  beef  has  in- 
creased 12  cents  in  the  10-year  period.  The 
USDA  study  shows  that  75  percent,  or  9  cents 
per  pound,  of  this  occurred  at  the  retail 
level.  One-fourth,  or  3  cents  per  pound, 
was  at  the  wholesale  level. 

Consumers  shovUd  know  that  out  of  a  12Vi- 
cent-per-pound  rise  In  the  average  price  of 
a  pound  of  choice  beef  between    1954   and 


lb63 — a  rise  from  68 V2  cents  to  81  cents  per 
pound — the  farmers  got  exactly  one-half 
c»nt.  That  would  disappear  entirely  if  the 
f  gures  were  all  converted  to  a  stable  dollar 
1(  (vel. 
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With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  table  6 
from  the  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation  for  February  1964,  from  which  I 
have  taken  the  figures  quoted : 


ABLE  6. — Beef  and  pork:   Retail  price,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread, 
and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  annual  1954-63,  by  quarters  1962-6S 


BEEF  (CHOICE  GRADE) 
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Year  and  quarter 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound  > 


Cent* 
68.5 
67.5 
66.0 
70.6 
81.0 
82.8 
81.0 
79.2 
82.4 
81.0 
80.6 
80.5 
83.0 
85.6 
84.5 
79.1 
80.4 
80.0 


Whole- 
sale 
value ' 


CenU 

52.6 
51.4 
49.5 
52.8 
61.1 
62.4 
60.1 
56.6 
61.2 
56.1 
59.8 
59.4 
62.0 
63.7 
58.2 
54.6 
57.4 
54.2 


Oross 

farm 

value ' 


Cents 
48.8 
46.7 
44.4 
47.6 
57.1 
58.3 
54.1 
51.6 
56.6 
49.4 
54.7 
53.9 
57.4 
60.2 
51.7 
47.2 
50.8 
47.7 


Byprod- 
uct 
allow- 
ance* 


CenU 
4.0 
3.7 
3.7 
4.0 
4.7 
5.3 
4.4 
4.6 
4.8 
4.1 
4.5 
4.8 
4.8 
4.9 
4.1 
3.9 
4.1 
4.0 


Net 

farm 

value  * 


CerOa 
44.8 
43.0 
40.7 
43.6 
52.4 
53.0 
49.7 
47.0 
51.8 
45.3 
50.2 
49.1 
52.6 
55.3 
47.6 
43.3 
46.7 
43.7 


Farm-retail  spread 


Total 


Cent* 
23.7 
24.5 
25.3 
27.0 
28.6 
29.8 
31.3 
32.2 
30.6 
35.7 
30.4 
31.4 
30.4 
30.3 
36.9 
35.8 
33.7 
36.3 


Whole- 
sale- 
retail 


Cent* 
15.9 
16.1 
16.5 
17.8 
19.9 
20.4 
20.9 
22.6 
21.2 
24.9 
20.8 
21.1 
21.0 
21.9 
26.3 
24.5 
23.0 
25.8 


Farm- 
whole- 
sale 


Farm- 
er's 
share 


Cent* 

7.8 

8.4 

8.8 

9.2 

8.7 

9.4 

10.4 

9.0 

9.4 

10.8 

9.6 

10.3 

9.4 

8.4 

10.6 

11.3 

10.7 

10.5 


Percent 
65 
64 
62 
62 
65 
64 
61 
69 
63 
5« 
62 
61 
63 
65 
56 
55 
58 
55 


PORK  (RETAIL  CUTS) 


$62— January-March 

April -June 

July-September 

October-December. . 

1^63 '—January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 


&1.8 
54.8 
52.1 
60.2 
64.8 
57.1 
56.7 
59.2 
59.5 
57.5 
57.9 
57.8 
62.2 
60.0 
57.7 
55.5 
59.6 
57.0 


51.2 
41.0 
38.6 
45.2 
49.3 
39.8 
41.6 
42.4 
42.8 
40.3 
41.8 
40.9 
45.6 
42.7 
39.2 
39.0 
43.4 
39.6 


48.4 
33.9 
31.8 
38.9 
43.2 
31.3 
33.9 
36.5 
35.8 
32.9 
35.3 
33.9 
38.8 
35.3 
31.8 
32.2 
36.3 
31.3 


7.4 
4.7 
4.6 
5.7 
6.3 
4.0 
4.5 
5.0 
4.4 
4.1 
4.7 


4.3 

4.7 
4.2 
4.2 
3.9 
4.3 
4.1 


41.0 
29.2 
27.2 
33.2 
36.9 
27.3 
29.4 
31.5 
31.4 
28.8 
30.6 
29.6 
34.1 
31.1 
27.6 
28.3 
32.0 
27.2 


23.8 
25.6 
24.9 
27.0 
27.9 
29.8 
27.3 
27.7 
28.1 
•28.7 
27.3 
28.2 
28.1 
28.9 
30.1 
27.2 
27.6 
29.8 


13.6 
13.8 
13.5 
15.0 
15.5 
17.3 
15.1 
16.8 
16.7 
17.2 
16.1 
16.9 
16.6 
17.3 
18.5 
16.5 
16.2 
17.4 


10.2 
11.8 
11.4 
12.0 
12.4 
12.5 
12.2 
10.9 
11.4 
11.5 
11.2 
11.3 
11.5 
11.6 
11.6 
10.7 
11.4 
12.4 


63 
53 

52 
56 
67 
48 
52 
53 
53 
50 
53 
51 
55 
52 
48 
51 
54 
48 


>  Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts.  ^        _  ,     ,     ^  ..»  j     ii„ 

«  Beef     Wholesale  value  of  quantity  of  carcass  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  retail  cuts,  equivalent  quantity  gradually 

i  icreased  from  1.28  pounds  for  1954  to  1.35  pounds  for  1960  and  later  years;  pork,  wholesale  value  of  1  pound  of  retail 

"^  ^»  Payment  to  farmer  for  quantity  of  live  animal  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  retail  cuts.    Beef,  equivalent  quantity 
i  icreased  0.01  pound  each  year  from  2.19  pounds  for  1954  to  2.25  pounds  for  1960  and  later  years;  pork,  2.13  pounds. 

«  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproduct. 

»  Oross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance. 

«  Preliminary. 


The  table  shows  that  housewives  are  pay- 
ing a  little  less  now  than  they  did  in  1963 
far  pork  cuts — 57.5  cents  per  pound  as  com- 
I  ared  to  64.8  cents  per  pound  in  1954.  This 
li  a  decline  In  retail  price  of  7.3  cents.  I 
c  oubt  that  many  of  them  know,  however. 
that  the  farm  return  for  that  pork  had 
cropped  11.2  cents — about  4  cents  per  pound 
I  lore  than  has  been  passed  on  to  the  con- 
^mer. 

There  Is  no  good  reason,  so  far  as  con- 
sumers are  concerned,  why  farm  prices  for 
lieef  and  pork  should  be  as  low  as  they  are 
today.  When  choice  beef  was  selling  in 
1 958  to  consumers  at  81  cents  per  pound,  the 
same  price  as  in  1963,  the  farmers  were  get- 
ting 53  cents  of  the  consumer  expenditure. 
In  1963.  although  the  consumers  were  pay- 
lag  the  same  81  cents  per  pound,  the  farmers 
were  getting  only  45.3  cents  per  pound  for 
the  beef — 7.7  cents  less. 

There  are  obviously  two  aspects  of  the 
situation  revealed  in  the  price  spread  table 
which  need  to  be  investigated.  One  Is  the 
widening  of  the  gap  between  the  producers 
i  nd  the  consumers,  and  why  consumer  prices 
haven't  come  down  with  farm  prices. 

The  other  Is  why  the  producers'  returns 
Aave  faUen,  and  whether  manipulations, 
monopoly  Influences,  Inefficiency,  or  excessive 
itiarglns  somewhere  In  the  chain  of  middle- 


men have  had  a  part  in  keeping  farm  ret\irns 
low. 

Farm  returns  for  beef  today  are  serlovisly 
reduced  by  imports  and  large  domestic  sup- 
plies. But  it  Is  my  belief  that  marketing 
practices  are  also  having  a  major,  adverse 
effect. 

S.    1270  TO  PROHIBIT  VHITICAL  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  time  I  have  been 
convinced  that  chalnstore  buying  practices, 
contract  feeding,  and  vertical  Integration 
have  been  used  to  depress  farm  prices. 

Back  in  1956,  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 
then  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  Monopoly,  con- 
ducted a  brief  Investigation  into  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee knows  of  It. 

There  was  testimony  that  on  the  west 
coast,  a  grocery  chain  took  early  bids  on  Its 
meat  supply  for  a  week,  announced  bids 
publicly  that  they  were  accepting  well  In 
advance,  and  thereby  set  meat  price  levels 
in  the  area.  All  competitors  knew  what 
the  major  chain  in  the  area  was  paying  for 
its  meat  supply  for  the  ensuing  week.  The 
testimony  indicated  that  this  purchasing 
system  was  accompanied  with  manipulations 
which  caused  certain  cuts  or  types  of  meat 
to  accumulate   in  packinghouses   until  the 


holders  were  willing  to  cut  prices  to  unload. 
In  other  words,  retail  market  power  was  used 
to  force  bargains  from  suppliers. 

Witnesses  told  of  farmer-producers  who 
lacked  reliable  market  information  being 
victimized  by  direct  buying  practices.  They 
testified  how  direct  feeding  operations,  or 
contract  feeding,  were  used  so  major  retail- 
ers could  drop  out  of  the  public  cattle  mar- 
kets when  prices  were  high,  and  go  back  In 
only  after  the  withdrawal  of  demand  had 
forced  prices  back  to  levels  satisfactorily  low 
to  the  retail  chain. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  continuing  flow 
of  Information  from  the  Middle  West  about 
such  practices.  I  Introduced  S.  1270  In  the 
Congress  on  April  4,  1963,  3  months  after  I 
entered  the  Senate. 

S.  1270  amends  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  of  1921  to  prevent  packers  from 
entering  the  retail  business,  to  prevent  large 
retailers  from  entering  the  packing  business, 
and  to  keep  both  out  of  the  feeding  business, 
to  prevent  vertical  Integration. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  yo\ir  record  four 
typical  letters  of  support  that  I  received  for 
that  bill  from  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association,  from  a  typical  small  packer  in 
Minnesota,  from  the  U.S.  Poultry  &  Egg  Pro- 
ducers Association,  and  from  the  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business. 

I  was  prepared  to  urge  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  start  hearings  on  S.  1270  when 
President  Johnson  sent  up  his  agricultural 
message  recommending  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  what  he  called  market 
power.  Including  the  effect  of  chain  stores, 
vertical  Integration,  and  contract  farming 
on  farmers  and  consumers.  The  proposals 
In  S.  1270  are  directly  In  point.  Obviously, 
if  either  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as 
proposed  in  Senator  McGee's  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71,  or  the  bipartisan  commission 
recommended  by  the  President  Is  to  conduct 
a  study,  the  Congress  will  want  the  prohibi- 
tion of  vertical  integration  contained  In  S. 
1270  reviewed  in  that  study. 

More  Information  Is  needed.  Whoever 
considers  legislation  to  discharge  the  Federal 
responsibility  in  relation  to  excessive  con- 
centration and  abuse  of  market  power  will 
have  to  probe  Into  vertical  Integration, 
whether  it  is  a  legislative  committee  holding 
hearings  on  S.  1270,  or  one  of  the  approaches 
you  are  considering. 

The  principal  point  I  want  to  make  In 
my  testimony  here  today  Is  that  It  Is  time 
to  be  going  about  the  Job.  The  price  situa- 
tion In  regard  to  cattle  Is  crucial.  Limita- 
tions of  imports  will  help,  but  will  not  bring 
producer  prices  back  to  reasonable  levels. 
The  Incentive  for  Independent  stockmen  to 
adjust  herds  and  control  domestic  produc- 
tion is  going  to  be  minimized  so  long  as 
they  fear  great.  Integrated  operations  breed- 
ing, feeding,  and  slaughtering  Increasingly 
large  numbers  of  stock  to  hold  markets  low. 
Study  and  enactment  of  legislation  to  pre- 
vent antitrust  and  monopoly  power  in  the 
food  field  was  never  more  urgent. 

THE   futures   MARKETS 

In  his  agricultural  message,  President 
Johnson  advised  Congress  that  he  Intends 
to  transmit  legislation  to  remedy  defects  In 
the  present  law  in  regard  to  futures  trading 
In  commodity  exchanges. 

Although  the  President  separated  this 
statement  from  his  Commission  proposal, 
this  is  another  part  of  the  Job  of  assuring 
fair  markets  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer, 
and  this  committee  should  be  aware  of  the 
problem  during  its  consideration  of  market 
power,  to  which  the  President  referred. 

Early  in  February,  the  price  of  eggs  dropped 
disastrously  In  the  markets  of  the  Nation. 

Heavy  egg  marketing  and  a  price  decline 
had  been  foreseen,  but  the  depth  of  the  drop 
was  surprising.  I  was  fiooded  with  tele- 
grams from  producers  In  South  Dakota  who 
were  faced  with  serious  losses. 


The  February  14  edition  of  the  Poultry- 
man,  national  trade  pai>er  of  the  Industry, 
stated  that  the  break  was  due  "to  heavier 
production  and  extra  volvune  to  satisfy  fu- 
tures contracts."  On  an  Inside  page,  the 
Urner-Barry  market  report  said  that  "sur- 
plus eggs  and  selling  pressures  have  disrupted 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  wholesale  (egg) 
markets.  Offerings  of  short-held  cars  are 
rejxjrted  priced  at  various  discounts  below 
the  spot-market  levels,  and  this  has  exerted 
a  depressing,  disruptive  and  undermining 
Influence." 

The  full  Urner-Barry  report  will  be  found 
at  page  2932  of  the  Congressional  Recxjrd 
for  February  17. 

I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
questing Information  on  the  effect  of  fu- 
tures trading  In  the  price  break,  and  to 
determine  whether  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture received  stifficient  reports  on  the 
commodity  markets  to  Itself  make  a  deter- 
mination of  that  effect.  I  suggested  that  a 
congressional  Inquiry  might  be  In  order. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  reply  did  not 
provide  the  information  I  sought.  I  have 
renewed  my  request  about  the  extent  of 
futures  trading  data  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

THE    POULTRYMAN'S    VIEWS 

Meanwhile,  the  Poultryman  has  carried  an 
editorial  in  its  February  28  edition  indicat- 
ing that  poultrymen  have  frequently  been 
hurt  by  egg  price  manlpiilatlon. 

I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  the 
editorial,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  suggests  that 
"If  the  market  has  outlived  Its  usefulness, 
as  many  industry  men  claim,  it  should  be 
eliminated.  Certainly,  an  objective  apprais- 
al is  in  order.  It  may  be  the  first  step  In  a 
long-needed  change  In  the  entire  egg  mar- 
keting mechanism." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  recommend  to  this 
subcommittee  a  choice  between  the  ap- 
proaches before  It  to  a  study  of  marketing 
power  and  food  marketing  mechanisms.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Its 
chairman.  Splendid  work  has  been  done  by 
commissions  and  by  committees  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  your  subcommittee  will 
work  out  a  sound  mechanism,  or  Instrument, 
to  conduct  the  work,  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. Because  of  Its  Jurisdiction  over  at 
least  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  involved, 
you  may  wish  to  invite  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  assist  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  this  important  problem. 

My  major  objective  In  appearing  before 
your  committee  today  Is  to  urge  speedy  ac- 
tion. Agricultural  producers  are  being  put 
out  of  business  dally  by  existing  abuses  of 
marketing  power. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  16, 

1964] 

The  Mystert  of  Rising  Pood  Prices 

(Note. — The  puzzle  of  rising  prices  In  the 
grocery  stores  and  falling  prices  on  the  farm 
once  more  is  troubling  politicians.  Pacts 
and  figures  tell  what  it  Is  all  about.) 

Mystery  continues  to  surround  the  price 
that  housewives  pay  for  the  food  that  goes 
on  American  tables. 

The  cost  of  food  In  stores  keeps  Inching  up. 
bit  by  bit. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prices  farmers  get 
for  many  kinds  of  food  they  produce  keep 
slipping  lower  and  lower. 

The  result  Is  some  Irritation  In  the  cities 
over  high  food  prices  and  rising  resentment 
In  the  countryside  over  low  farm  prices. 

Congress,  at  the  moment.  Is  trying  to 
hammer  out  a  new  plan  for  controlling  out- 
put of  wheat  and  supporting  the  price 
farmers  get  for  that  crop. 

Warnings  are  sounded  that,  if  Congress 
falls  to  pass  the  wheat  plan,  there  will  be  a 
bad  price  break  In  the  months  Just  before 
this  year's  election. 


At  the  same  time,  cattlemen  are  clamoring 
for  a  firm  limit  on  Imports  of  beef  from 
abroad.  Thousands  gathered  at  protest 
meetings  In  Omaha,  Nebr..  and  In  Shenan- 
doah. Iowa,  early  In  March. 

An  amendment  to  the  farm  bill  that  would 
have  put  a  quota  on  beef  Imports  missed 
approval  by  only  two  votes  In  the  Senate  on 
March  5. 

Cattle  prices  have  nosedived  In  the  past 
year.  Cattlemen  fear  that  disaster  lies 
ahead  unless  more  Is  done  to  check  beef 
Imports,  which  have  more  than  doubled  In 
the  past  3  years. 

The  farm  problem.  In  other  words.  Is  back 
again  In  an  election  year. 

Charts  and  tables  on  these  pages  help  to 
explain  what  the  shouting  Is  about. 

At  the  store:  a  market  basket  of  groceries 
that  cost  the  housewife  «10  In  1947  rose  In 
price  to  $11.83  In  1963— an  Increase  of  nearly 
one-fifth. 

The  farmer,  however,  got  15.6  percent  less 
In  1963  than  In  1947  as  his  share  of  the 
market  basket's  cost. 

Accompanying  charts  show  that,  while 
the  prices  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  wheat  In 
the  kernel  have  trended  downward,  the  trend 
in  price  to  the  housewife  for  beef  and  bakery 
products  has  been  upward. 

Actually,  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the 
average  family's  Income  that  goes  for  food, 
Americans  today  are  eating  for  less  than  ever 
before. 

What  farmers  resent  Is  that,  while  their 
product  gets  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  city 
man's  Income,  they  are  not  sharing  in  the 
city  man's  constantly  rising  prosperity. 

To  take  the  edge  off  the  farmer's  resent- 
ment. President  Johnson  Is  trying  to  push 
the  farm  bill  to  approval  by  Congress  before 
spring  planting  time.  To  bolster  beef  prices 
Mr.  Johnson  has  ordered  a  Government  buy- 
ing program. 

How  the  farmer  got  left  hehind 


Lamb  roast,  Choice 
Pork,  retail  cuts — 

Beef,  Choice 

Bottle  of  milk 

Eggs 

White  bread 

Corn  flakes 

Potatoes -— 

Salad  dressing 


Percent    change 

since 

1947,  up  (-I-)  or 

down 

(-)ln- 

Prlce  paid 
bvthe 

Price 

received  by 

housewife 

the  farmer 

-1-24.4 

-16.5 

-11.2 

-37.9 

-t-26.0 

-13.8 

-1-27.5 

-I-.9 

-26.7 

-36.3 

-f63.6 

-26.2 

-(-67.1 

-41.9 

-1-28.9 

-44.7 

-f-5.2 

-43.1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


OUR  DEFENSE  NEEDS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  there 
is  an  article  by  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Roswell  L.  Gilpatric.  which 
is  of  great  significance  for  the  Nation. 
The  thesis  of  Mr.  Gilpatric's  incisive  arti- 
cle is  that,  in  his  words : 

We  had  better  start  thinking  now  about 
after-the-cold-war  defense  policies  If  we  are 
to  be  prepared  to  respond  sensibly  to  the 
opportunities  we  hope  will  arise. 

The  fact  is  that,  for  reasons  made  clear 
by  Mr.  Gilpatric,  we  have  already  begun 
a  cutback  in  our  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing. This  cutback  is  related  not  so 
much  to  the  easing  of  cold  war  tensions 
as  to  our  having  reached  planned  levels 
of  military  capability.  The  rate  of  these 
cutbacks  can  be  expected  to  increase 
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even  in  the  absence  of  a  lessening  in  in- 
ternational tensions.  If  the  current  thaw 
in  international  tensions  turns  ought  to 
be  more  lasting  than  previous  thaws,  it 
may  be  possible  to  cut  back  even  more  in 
defense  spending.  We  must  be  as  well 
prepared  for  this  eventuality  as  we  are 
for  the  outbreak  of  open  hostility.  The 
strength  and  security  of  our  Nation  must 
be  maintained  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Gilpatric's  article  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  Defense  Needs:   The  Long  View 
(By  Roswell  L.   Gllpatric) 

The  United  States  may  face  a  dilemma 
over  the  extent  and  use  of  Its  military  power 
In  the  event  the  cold  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  eases  before  major  steps  are  taken 
toward  general  disarmament. 

This  dilemma  was  foreshadowed  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  first  major  policy  statements. 
In  his  November  message  to  the  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress,  he  rededlcated  the 
Government  to  "the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary strength  second  to  none."' and  in  his 
December  address  to  the  United  Nations  he 
stated  a  new  national  objective:  "We  know 
what  we  want:  The  United  States  wants 
the  cold  war  ended,  we  want  to  see  it  end 
once  and  for  all." 

Another  Indicator  of  this  forthcoming 
dilemma  was  In  two  votes  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  September  24.  1963.  In  the  morning  of 
that  day.  the  Senate  voted  80  to  19  to  ratify 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty,  and  in  the  after- 
noon it  voted  77  to  0  for  the  largest  defense 
budget  In  peacetime  history. 

In  June  of  1963  President  Kennedy's 
speech  to  the  American  University  had  also 
reflected  the  same  two  lines  of  U.S.  policy; 
namely,  to  keep  our  defenses  strong  while 
seeking  to  Improve  East-West  relations  and 
stop  the  arms  race.    These  were  his  words: 

"Today  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  on  weapons,  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  we  never  need  to 
use  them.  Is  essential  to  keeping  the  peace. 

*  •  •  *  • 
"Both   the   United   States   and   Its   allies. 

and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  have  a 
mutually  deep  Interest  In  a  Just  and  genuine 
peace  and  in  halting  the  arms  race. 

"Let  lis  reexamine  our  attitude  toward 
the  cold  war. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"We    miist,    therefore,    persevere    In    the 

search  for  peace  In  the  hope  that  construc- 
tive changes  within  the  Communist  bloc 
might  bring  within  reach  solutions  which 
now  seem  beyond  us." 

In  January  of  this  year  President  John- 
sons state  of  the  Union  message  reempha- 
sized  the  same  points.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
pledged  that  there  would  be  maintained 
the  "margin  of  military  safety  and  superior- 
ity" now  possessed  by  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  he  promised  new  steps 
toward  the  control  and  eventual  abolition 
of  arms  and  undertook  that,  even  without 
agreement,  the  United  States  would  "not 
stockpile  arms  beyond  our  needs  or  seek 
an  excess  of  military  power  that  could  be 
provocative  as  well  as  wasteful." 

There  Is  no  fundamental  inconsistency' 
between  these  two  policies.  Indeed,  the  les- 
son to  be  learned  alike  from  those  modern 
nations  which  have  most  successfully  avoided 
wars — the  Swiss  and  the  Swedes — or  from 
Roman  policies  in  the  long  period  of  the 
Pax  Romana.  Is  the  truth  of  that  harsh 
guidance :  "If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for 
war." 

Today  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  explain  any 
apparent   Inconsistency   between    these   two 
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approaches:  that  one  complements  and  sup- 
)orts  the  other;  and  that  unless  we  are  wili- 
ng to  credit  our  rivals  with  superhuman 
jualltles  of  goodness  of  nature  and  self-re- 
itralnt,  we  had  best  not  risk  tempting  them 
rom  a  prudent  path.  Thus,  at  present  there 
s  broad  support  for  a  policy  which  insists 
x)th  on  maintaining  adequate  military  pow- 
(r  and  on  simultaneously  seeking  out  oppor- 
;unltles — of  which  the  test  ban,  the  ban  on 
3ombs  In  orbit,  the  wheat  sale,  and  the  "hot 
Ine"  to  Moscow  are  examples — to  move  to- 
ward a  lessening  of  tensions  and  the  growth 
)f  Increasingly  normal  relations  between  the 
two  major  blocs. 

But  what  about  tomorrow?  WIU  we  be 
successful  In  holding  to  both  lines  of  policy? 
IVlll  we  be  able  to  decrease  our  defense  ef- 
fort, supposing  a  reduction  Is  consistent  with 
jtu-  national  commitments  and  national  in- 
terests, without  relaxing  our  resolve  to  deter 
iggresslon  and  International  lawlessness? 
Dr.  on  the  other  hand,  will  we  be  able  to 
move  as  freely  as  we  should  toward  alleviat- 
ing cold  war  tensions,  while  still  maintaining 
adequate  defenses? 

Unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  confident 
mswpr  to  such  questions.  History  does  not 
provide  much  assurance  regarding  the 
iblUty  of  nations,  especially  democratic  na- 
tions, to  keep  equally  alert  to  both  the  possi- 
bilities for  peace  and  the  dangers  of  aggres- 
sion. Too  often  the  tendency  has  been  to- 
ward an  all-or-nothing  approach;  an  ap- 
proach which  cannot  reconcile  the  simultan- 
eous existence  of  both  danger  and  oppor- 
tunity; an  approach  which  leads  nations  to 
view  wars  as  either  unthinkable  (and  so  dis- 
couraging sprlous  attention  to  defenses)  or 
Inevitable  (and  so  requiring  a  rigid  stand 
against  the  enemy) — or  even  as  both  un- 
thinkable and  inevitable,  with  a  consequent 
breakdown  of  any  semblance  of  rational 
policy. 

Indeed,  even  today  we  sense  a  fear  that 
the  Western  democracies  will  not  be  able  to 
follow  both  policy  lines,  causing  some  to 
argue  for  suppression  of  one  of  the  other 
policy  goal — not  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is 
unsound,  but  rather  that  if  it  is  pursiied  It 
will  draw  support  away  from  the  other. 
Many  of  those  who  opposed  the  nuclear  test 
ban  did  so  not  on  grounds  that  there  lay  in 
the  treaty  a  significant  military  risk  to  the 
West,  but  rather  because  they  feared  that 
any  easing  of  tensions  would  soon  find  the 
Western  democracies  inviting  disaster  by 
letting  down  their  guard  long  before  a  real 
resolution  of  differences  between  the  two 
blocs  was  in  sight.  Similarly,  there  are  those 
on  the  other  side  who  argue  for  massive  cuts 
In  defense  spending,  not  on  the  basis  of  any 
serious  analysis  of  the  military  threat  which 
we  must  be  prepared  to  neutralize,  but  sim- 
ply on  the  grounds  that  only  by  greatly  re- 
ducing defense  spending,  and  so  (in  their 
view)  removing  the  basis  of  a  "cold  war 
mentality."  can  the  Western  governments  be 
free  to  move  forward  toward  reasonable  set- 
tlements with   the  Soviet  bloc. 

There  are  further  variations  of  these  atti- 
tudes, but  in  all  of  them  the  central  assvunp- 
tlon  is  the  same:  that  we  cannot  pursue 
simultaneously  more  than  one  of  the  two 
goals — reducing  tensions  and  keeping  our 
defenses  strong — not  because  the  goals  are 
inherently  incompatible  but  because  there 
are  fiaws  In  our  societies  which  make  it  im- 
possible for  governments  to  pursue  both  ef- 
fectively. As  noted  earlier,  there  is.  unfortu- 
nately, a  good  deal  of  historical  example  to 
support  this  bleak  view.  As  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  has  pointed  out  (in  describing  the 
"malady  of  democratic  states")  :  "The  un- 
happy truth  is  that  the  prevailing  public 
opinion  has  been  destructively  wrong  at  the 
critical  Junctures.  The  people  have  imposed 
a  veto  upon  the  Judgments  of  informed  and 
responsible  officials.  They  have  compelled 
the  governments,  which  usually  knew  what 
would  have  been  wiser,  or  was  necessary,  or 


was  more  expedient,  to  be  too  late  with  too 
little,  or  too  long  with  too  much,  too  pacifist 
In  peace,  and  too  bellicose  In  war.  too  neu- 
tralist or  too  appeasing,  or  too  intransigent." 
As  a  result,  the  best  answer  we  can  give 
to  those  who  counsel  that  it  Is  dangerous 
even  to  attempt  a  balanced  policy  is  not  that 
they  are  clearly  wrong — for  there  is  too  much 
history  which  says  they  may  be  right — but 
that  to  fall  to  try  a  balanced  policy  Is  even 
more  dangerous.  We  cannot  afford  a  policy 
which.  In  effect,  deliberately  avoids  seeking 
a  reduction  of  tensions  in  order  to  keep  the 
public  alert  to  dangers.  Nor  can  we  afford 
a  policy  which  deliberately  seeks  to  lull  the 
public,  and  Ignore  dangers  where  they  exist. 
In  order  to  make  it  easier  to  build  support 
for  a  policy  of  peaceful  a«ccommodatlons. 

II 
I  stress  all  this  partly  because  it  is  so  Im- 
portant that  it  bears  frequent  repeating, 
partly  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  about 
what  I  have  in  mind  when  I  discuss,  as  I 
now  propose  to  do,  the  kind  of  Military  Es- 
tablishment which  might  be  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  should  there  develop  a 
continued  easing  of  the  level  of  E.^st-West 
tension  such  as  we  have  seen  during  the  past 
year.  I  am  not  talking  about  an  Inevitable 
major  decline  In  U.S.  defense  spending,  but 
about  one  that  might  be  feasible  should  the 
present  amelioration  of  East-West  relations 
prove  more  permanent  than  the  spirit  of 
Geneva  or  the  spirit  of  Camp  David. 

I  do  not  know  how  permanent  the  pres- 
ent relaxation  may  be,  and  would  not  at- 
tempt to  predict.  I  do  know  that  there  Is 
evidence  that  rerponsible  leaders  of  both 
blocs  are  Increasingly  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war,  and  of  the  dangers 
of  limited  wars  or  even  of  intense  crises  get- 
ting out  of  control.  Consequently,  it  is 
clearly  in  the  national  Interests  of  nations 
in  both  blocs  to  exercise  restraint  in  the 
conduct  of  their  foreign  and  military  policies. 
For  no  one  can  foresee  what  might  happen 
should  any  nation,  through  miscalculation 
or  folly,  infringe  on  the  vital  Interests  of 
another  or  invoke  a  morally  binding  com- 
mitment given  by  another  nation.  Recog- 
nizing, as  I  believe  both  sides  do.  the  dan- 
gers of  our  situation,  the  need  for  restraint 
and  the  need  to  search  for  greater  interna- 
tional stability.  I  think  it  at  least  possible, 
though  not  assured,  that  we  shall  at  last 
find  a  more  than  temporary  easing  of  East- 
West  tensions. 

Should  that  possibility  develop  Into  reality, 
we  would  not  want  either  to  see  armaments 
continue  at  unnecesFarlly  high  levels,  with 
the  various  dangers  and  instabilities  that 
could  bring,  or  to  see  a  prematurely  drastic 
cut  in  military  preparedness,  with  the  dan- 
gers and  Instabilities  that  could  bring. 
And  since  military  planning  has  so  often 
been  out  of  phase  with  the  realities  of  the 
moment,  we  had  better  start  thinking  now 
about  after  the  cold  w.ir  defense  policies, 
if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  respond  sensibly 
to  the  opportunities  we  hope  will  arise.  It 
is  In  that  spirit — and  in  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating attention  to  these  Issues — that  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  a  possible  military  posture 
for  the  United  States  which.  It  seems  to  me, 
might  be  a  reasonable  one  for  a  midway 
point  between  cold  war  and  a  genuinely 
peaceful  world  with  effective  International 
law  and  minimal  national  defense  establish- 
ments. 

Already  there  has  been.  In  fact,  a  modest 
turndown  In  the  arms  race.  In  December 
1963.  Premier  Khrushchev  announced  a  cut 
of  600  million  rubles  In  the  Soviet  military 
budget  for  the  calendar  year  1964.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  be  sure  this  is  a  genuine  cut 
rather  than  an  exercise  of  statistical  legerde- 
main. But  It  did  follow  announcements  by 
senior  U.S.  officials  in  the  fall  of  1963  that 
our  defense  budget  would  probably  decline 
modestly   In   the  years   immediately   ahead. 
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The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1965  (which  be- 
gins July  1.  1964),  presented  to  Congress 
in  January,  provided  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion less  for  defense  than  would  have  been 
called  for  by  continuing  spending  at  the 
previous  year's  rate,  after  taking  Into  ac- 
count uncontrollable  Increases  such  as  mUl- 
tary,  civilian  and  retirement  pay.  By  coin- 
cidence, both  the  Soviet  and  the  United 
States  cuts  In  military  spending  for  the  next 
budget  year  come  out  at  the  same  percent- 
age: 4  percent  of  the  base  figure. 

The  principal  U.S.  budget  decreases  were 
not,  however,  based  upon  reduction  in  ten- 
sion, but  were  essentially  a  consequence  of 
the  energetic  efforts  during  the  previous  3 
years  to  close  certain  gaps  In    our  defense 
posture.     There  was  the  fact  that  we  were 
putting  behind  us  the  accumulated  deficien- 
cies In  conventional  force  equipment  Inher- 
ited from  the  1950's.    The  correction  of  those 
deflclences   had  required  an  Increase  In  the 
Army    procurement    budget    from    $1.5    bil- 
lion  In    fiscal    1961    to  $3.2  billion   in   fiscal 
1964.     Once  this  was  substantially  accom- 
plished, normal  programing  of  conventional 
equipment  orocurement  could  be  safely  re- 
sumed.    More   Important,    we   are  past  the 
peak  of  the  very  large  expenses  Involved  In 
building  up  our  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile forces.     A  figure  of  $5.5  billion  was  in- 
cluded   for    Polaris    submarines    In    the   fis- 
cal 1962-64  budgets,  and  $2  billion  for  addi- 
tional Mlnutemen  in  the  fiscal  1964  budget 
alone;    and    we    have    Increased    our    alert- 
force  mega  tonnage  by  over  100  percent  In 
the  past  3  vears.    As  a  consequence  of  these 
large  Increments,  we  were  approaching  the 
point  at  which  further  increases  In  strategic 
delivery    vehicles  promised   little  meaning- 
ful  mUltary   advantage.     Consequently,   we 
had  a  substantial  decline  in  the  expenses  of 
this  part  of  the  strategic  force.    Finally,  the 
intensive  cost  reduction  program  instituted 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  in  1962  al- 
lowed for  further  significant  reductions  of 
cost. 

Thus,  the  cut  In  defense  expenses  for 
1965  doe.«?  not  imply  a  cut  in  the  level  of 
U.S.  military  preparedness.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  the  first  real  reduction  in  our  de- 
fense spendine  In  a  decade.  It  reflected  the 
conviction  of  senior  defense  officials  that 
the  level  of  defense  expenditures  In  1  year 
does  not  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  floor  for 
expenditures  In  the  following  year. 

As  to  the  Soviet  cut.  we  can  only  speculate. 
Indeed,  because  of  the  character  of  the  pub- 
lic Soviet  budget,  we  have  no  firm  data  on 
which  to  estimate  how  great  a  cut  is  really 
Involved.  It  might  be  either  more  or  less 
than  the  4  percent  announced,  or  conceivably 
no  cut  at  all,  although  this  Is  not  likely.  If 
the  cut  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  an- 
nounced In  the  Soviet  public  budget,  we  can 
attribute  It,  in  part,  to  factors  similar  to 
those  which  allowed  a  decrease  In  our  own 
military  spending:  that  is.  In  part  to  pres- 
sures arising  from  the  desire  to  allocate  a 
larger  share  of  resources  to  other  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  In  part  to  a  desire  to  take 
a  small  symbolic  step  to  Indicate  that  arms 
budgets  need  not  Inevitably  spiral  upward 
from  year  to  year. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  far  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  military  efforts  can 
decline,  In  the  absence  of  formal  arms  limita- 
tion agreements,  through  this  kind  of  com- 
plementary action — what  Khrushchev  has 
called  a  "policy  of  mutual  example."  To 
the  extent  that  the  Soviet  cut  reflects  a 
genuine  reduction  In  military  forces,  It  re- 
duces the  level  of  the  military  threat  which 
the  West  must  be  prepared  to  negate,  and 
so  allows  for  some  reduction  In  that  counter- 
vailing effort.  Similarly,  to  the  extent  that 
the  U.S.  budget  decline  reflects,  as  it  does,  a 
tapering  off  in  the  growth  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces,  that  presumably  makes  pos- 
sible a  decision  by  prudent  Soviet  planners 
to  slow  their  own  effort.     The  prospect  of 


diminishing  marginal  returns  from  further 
force  Increments  affects  the  utility  of  So- 
viet forct  Increases  at  least  as  much  as  It 
does  those  of  the  United  States,  although 
for  somewhat  different  reasons. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  process  of  "mutual 
example"  continues — perhaps  not  In  an  un- 
broken decline  In  tensions,  but  at  least  with 
a  definite  trend  toward  less  troubled  rela- 
tions in  the  military  sphere  and  a  clear.  If 
not  uninterrupted,  trend  downward  In  the 
Intensity  of  military  preparations  on  both 
sides,  while  we  continue  to  compete  vigorous- 
ly In  the  economic  and  political  spheres. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  kind  of  U.S. 
force  structure  might  be  envisaged  by  the 
end  of  this  decade?  Our  security  require- 
ments would  remain,  In  principle,  substan- 
tially as  they  are  today.  But  they  could 
lessen  quantitatively  in  face  of  parallel 
declines  In  the  balance  of  forces  on  both 
sides  • 

Several  elements  must  enter  Into  the  re- 
sulting power  equation: 

First,  the  forces.  Including  those  for  stra- 
tegic deterrence,  which  the  United  States 
must  possess  to  counter  the  threat  repre- 
sented by  the  Soviet  forces  as  they  then 
exist;  , 

Second,  the  forces  needed  to  contain  wnat- 
ever  level  of  aggression  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  their  allies  are  capable  of 
mounting,  bearing  In  mind  that  at  some 
time  they  will  have  nuclear  weapons;  and 

Third,  the  forces  which  may  be  required 
for  the  United  States  to  project  Its  power 
presence  to  deter  or  arrest  confiict  In  areas 
where  there  Is  no  confrontation  of  the  super- 
powers, but  where  subversive  Insurgency, 
aided  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  Soviets 
or  the  Chinese  Communists,  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  nations  alined  with 
the  United  States  or  looking  to  it  for  assist- 
ance. A  detente  with  the  USSR,  would  not 
necessarily  cause  the  Soviets  to  relinquish 
their  objective  of  supporting  what  Khru- 
shchev calls  wars  of  liberation. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number 
of  Instances  where  a  U.S.  military  presence 
has  served  to  avoid  or  damp  down  conflict 
In    parts    of    the    world    where    the    United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  been 
directly  Involved.     Such  has  been  the  case 
in  South  Korea  since  1953,  In  Thailand  In 
1962,  In  Saudi  Arabia  in  1963  during  the  dis- 
pute  with   the  United   Arab   Republic  over 
Yemen,  and  in  the  recent  Joint  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  air  exercises  In  India.    The 
same  motivation  lies  behind  the  current  pro- 
posal for  the  7th  Fleet  to  put  a  task  force  In 
the   Indian   Ocean.     The   British   Common- 
wealth similarly  projected  Its  military  power 
during  the  crisis  over  Aden  In   1962  and  is 
In  the  process  of  doing  so  again  to  counter 
the  current  Indonesian  threat  against  Ma- 
laysia.    In  order  to  preserve  peace  and  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  externally  supported  sub- 
version  throughout  Latin   America,   It   may 
also  be  necessary  In  the  years  ahead  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  larger  military 
presence  In  the  Caribbean  area.     The  diffi- 
culties In  Panama  mav  be  only  symptomatic 
of  more  serious   troubles  to  come,  particu- 
larly if  Castro  retains,  or  enlarges,  his  capac- 
ity to  foment  such  troubles. 


En 


A  combination  of  U.S.  military  forces  tai- 
lored to  the  strategic  situation  which  would 
prevail  in  the  absence  of  major  confronta- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West 
could,  by  1970.  look  something  like  this: 

Strategic  retaliatory  forces:  A  deterrent 
force,  consisting  only  of  hardened  and  dis- 
persed land-based  and  mobile  sea-based 
missiles,  with  all  of  the  vulnerable,  earlier 
generation  missiles  deactivated  and  all 
manned  bombers  retired  from  active  deploy- 
ment. Such  a  force,  comprised  of  weapons 
systems  Invulnerable  to  surprise  attack, 
would  be  capable  of  destroying  the  centers 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  society. 


Continental  air  and  missile  defense  forces : 
Only  warning  systems,  such  as  the  big  bal- 
listic missile  detection  and  tracking  radars 
in  Alaska.  Greenland,  and  Scotland,  and  the 
current  generation  of  surface-to-air  missile 
systems  for  tactical  deployment  would  be 
maintained.  Manned  Interceptors  with 
their  ground-control  counterparts  and  all 
other  bomber  defense  and  warning  systems 
would  be  phased  out  unless  the  Soviets 
changed  their  presently  Indicated  Intention 
of  concentrating  their  strategic  power  In 
missiles.  There  would  be  no  production  or 
deployment  of  antl-balUstlc-mlsslle  systems 
In  the  absence  of  Soviet  moves  to  proceed 
beyond    experimental   Installations   of   such 

systems. 

Reconnaissance  forces:  Both  aircraft  and 
satellite-based  reconnaissance  systems 
would  be  retained  and  Improved  to  take  full 
advantage  of  state-of-the-art  developments. 
BO  as  to  provide  the  United  States  at  all 
times  with  a  worldwide  capability  for  the 
collection  of  both  strategic  and  tactical 
Intelligence. 

General  purpose  forces:  No  significant 
changes  would  take  place  in  this  category 
except  for  a  reduction  of  Army  dlvisionB 
that  might  be  withdrawn  at  some  stage  from 
Korea  or  from  Europe  (if  a  decline  In  the 
Soviet  threat  there  allowed).  The  remain- 
ing Army  ground  forces  and  the  existing 
Marine  divisions,  with  presently  planned  air 
support  and  airlift  (consisting  of  all  the  tac- 
tical air  and  military  air  transport  units, 
plus  the  Marine  air  wings) ,  would  be  needed 
to  deter  or  counter  threats  of  aggression  not 
directly  inspired  or  supported  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  bulk  of  the  U.S.  forces  now  assigned  to 
the  Pacific  Conunand  are  there  primarily  to 
meet  the  threat  from  Communist  China  and 
her  satellites,  plus  Indonesia.  Hence,  in  the 
event  of  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
alone,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reduce  U.S. 
force  levels  In  the  Pacific. 

It  should  also  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  retain- 
ing—in  the  case  of  the  Army— only  the  high- 
priority  divisions  plus  round-out  units 
capable  of  quick  call-up. 

Such  a  cutback  force.  If  made  possible  by 
a  t-ue  detente  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  should  require  an 
annual  level  of  defense  expenditure  about 
25  percent  under  the  current  (fiscal  year 
1964)  rate,  and  10  percent  or  so  below  that 
at  the  end  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion At  the  new  reduced  levels,  force 
strengths  would  be  little  below  those  prior 
to  the  1961  buildup.  The  main  diffe-ence 
between  the  two  sets  of  forces  would  be  In 
their  mix,  those  postulated  for  1970  being 
better  balanced  with  far  less  emphasis  on 
nuclear-weapon  components. 

The  force  sketched  above  leaves  many  ques- 
tions unanswered  There  p "obably  would  be 
little  argument  within  our  national  security 
establishment  about  retiring  the  older,  un- 
protected missiles.  These  weapons  do  not 
constitute,  in  any  case,  a  major  element  of 
our  force  numerically,  and  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable and  least  reliable  of  our  missiles. 
There  would  be,  again,  little  a-gument  about 
keeping  Intact  the  later-generation  missile 
systems,  such  as  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris. 
These  are  the  most  effective  elements  of  our 
strategic  force,  both  as  deterrents  and  as 
fighting  weapons  In  time  of  war.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  circumstances  under 
which  It  would  be  sound  to  cut  back  these 
forces  m  the  absence  of  explicit,  effectively 
policed,  arms-control  arrangements 

Deactivation  of  the  bombers  would  raise 
more  of  an  Issue.  Modified  B-52'b  and  the 
newer  B-58's  could  probably  be  kept  oper- 
able into  the  1970'8.  On  the  other  hand, 
particularly  if  the  Soviets  were  undertaking 
similar  steps,  the-e  seems  to  be  no  com- 
pelling reason  why  the  bombers  need  be  kept 
In  the  active  force.  We  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  effectiveness  of  a  bomber  reserve 
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force,  including  the  time  required  for  a  call- 
up,  should  that  ever  be  necessary,  and  the 
storage  arrangements  (presumably  reflecting 
a  maximum  practical  dispersal ) ,  and  the  de- 
gree of  assurance  we  could  have,  lacking 
formal  Inspection,  of  the  retirement  from 
active  service  of  the  Soviet  bomber  fleet.  We 
should  also  take  Into  account  the  effects  on 
the  military  balance  and  on  overall  stability 
of  various  alternatives,  ranging  from  devel- 
opment of  a  next-generation  strategic  bomb- 
er or  keeping  a  large  part  of  the  bomber 
force  on  active  duty  to  a  complete  phase- 
out  of  a  substantial  share  of  the  force.  All 
of  these  questions,  and  many  more  affecting 
our  strategic  forces,  will  have  to  be  looked 
at  carefully  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead 
If  we  a  e  to  be  ready  to  proceed  intelligently 
should  the  opportunity  for  a  major  slow- 
down In  the  arms  race  develop  during  the 
latter  half  of  this  decade. 

Similarly.  In  air  defense,  we  would  have 
to  consider  what  degree  of  confidence  we 
could  expect  to  place  In  our  estimates  of 
Soviet  retained  bomber  strength,  If  any;  the 
significance  of  an  Interceptor  force  In  a 
period  when  both  sides  are  heavily  armed 
with  long-range  missiles;  the  effect  of  de- 
ployment of  ballistic  missile  defenses,  given 
the  limitations  on  the  effectiveness  of  any 
system  that  could  be  developed  in  the  fore- 
seeable future;  and  many  other  questions. 
We  might,  as  I  have  suggested,  find  It  con- 
sistent with  our  Interests  to  retain  only 
warning  systems  and  short-range  s\irface-to- 
alr  missiles.  As  with  offensive  forces,  we  will 
be  able  to  proceed  with  reasonable  confidence 
only  If  these  questions  have  been  carefully 
considered  prior  to  the  time  a  decision  must 
be  made.  It  was  the  earlier  period  of  study 
and  debate  which  made  It  possible  for  the 
new  administration  to  move  forward  on  Its 
defense  programs  with  speed  and  confidence 
In  1961.  Issues  such  as  survivability,  non- 
nuclear  options  and  controlled  response  had 
been  extensively  examined  for  several  years 
prior  to  1961.  Since  then  we  have  been  liv- 
ing on  that  Intellectual  capital,  and  we  have 
an  urgent  need  to  replenish  It. 

The  most  difficult  problems  arise  In  trying 
to  establish  proper  levels  for  our  general-pur- 
pose forces.  These  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  relatively  precise  analysis  of  alterna- 
tives and  mixes  that  can  be  applied  to  stra- 
tegic offensive  and  defensive  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  they  are  intended  pri- 
marily for  nonnuclear  engagement.s,  their 
effect  on  problems  of  military  stability  in 
the  world  is  less  dramatic  than  the  effect 
of  nuclear  forces.  Probably  It  would  be  pru- 
dent to  retain  substantially  the  forces  we 
now  have,  decreased  only  to  the  extent  that 
Soviet  reductions  in  Eastern  Europe  per- 
mitted an  offsetting  decline  in  NATO  in 
Western  Europe.  Similarly,  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  make  reductions  If,  through  changes 
in  the  world  situation,  and  through  the 
improvement  in  mobility  which  Is  playing 
such  a  marked  role  In  modernizing  our 
forces,  the  United  States  can  reduce  Its  gar- 
rison forces  in  Korea. 

Strong  efforts,  meanwhile,  would  presum- 
ably continue  in  research  and  development, 
to  assure  that  we  were  not  left  behind  In 
major  technological  developments  that  could 
upset  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
blocs.  Consequently,  military  research  and 
development  expenditures  would  remain 
high,  such  declines  as  did  develop  being  the 
result  mainly  of  savings  on  the  large  ex- 
penses of  final  engineering  and  testing  of 
full-scale  new  strategic  systems,  rather  than 
from  a  reduction  In  the  breadth  of  our  re- 
search programs  or  In  pushing  new  frontiers 
of  technology. 

We  would  continue  to  put  major  effort 
Into  Improvements  in  the  command  and  con- 
trol, reliability,  and  flexibility  of  our  strat- 
egic forces  and  would  proceed  with  explora- 
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tory  development  of  some  new  systems.  But. 
assuming  similar  restraint  on  the  other  side, 
we  could  probably,  without  Injury  to  our  na- 
tional security,  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
restraint  over  the  deployment  of  any  major 
weapon  systems  beyond  those  already  pro- 
gramed. 

All  of  this.  I  emphasize  again,  is  not  to 
lay  out  a  plan  for  a  military  program  at  the 
end  of  the  decade.  It  merely  suggests  the 
kind  of  program  that  might  be  adequate  to 
meet  our  commitments  and  defend  our  In- 
terests, while  at  the  same  time  contributing 
to  ge:ieral  military  stability,  provided  the 
present  movement  toward  detente  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  continues  to  progress  In  the  years 
ahead.  Under  these  conditions,  the  kind  of 
restraint  outlined  here  (although  not  nec- 
essarily the  details  suggested)  would  be  In 
our  Interest,  provided  similar  restraint  were 
exercised  by  the  Soviets.  Greater  reductions 
probably  could  not  be  achieved  In  the  ab- 
sence of  explicit  arms-control  arrangements, 
Including  a  substantial  degree  of  Interna- 
tional Inspection. 

IV 

What  Is  clearest  In  all  this  Is  that  the 
United  States,  In  order  to  safeguard  Its  best 
long-term  Interests  In  the  decade  ahead, 
must  remain  alert  to  the  changing  require- 
ments— and  opportunities — that  will  develop 
over  the  remainder  of  this  period.  The 
world  changes  fast  these  days,  and  the  state 
of  the  military  arts  fastest  of  all.  We  can 
be  quite  sure  that  among  the  Important 
factors  in  the  military  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  1960's  will  be  some  which  few  people 
are  seriously  concerned  with  today.  Yet  our 
ability  to  safeguard  the  peace  is  going  to 
depend  In  large  measure  on  our  ability  to 
keep  pace  with  the  realities  of  military  de- 
fense as  they  change  over  the  years. 

This  essay  selects  one  possible  situation, 
and  outlines  one  possible  set  of  military 
forces  that  might  be  appropriate  to  it.  There 
are  other  situations  we  should  be  thinking 
about:  a  hopeful  world  In  which  substantial 
measures  toward  disarmament  and  interna- 
tional Inspection  have  begun;  a  more  dan- 
gerous world  m  which  the  cold  war  Is  renewed 
In  bitter  form;  and  a  world  In  which  tensions 
last  at  about  the  level  where  they  are  today 
but  complicated  by  varlotis  kinds  of  tech- 
nological developments.  We  should  be 
thinking  about  appropriate  military  post\ires 
In  each  situation,  and  thinking  through  the 
long-term  Implications  of  possible  new  ven- 
tures In  armaments — such  as,  for  example, 
major  antlballlstlc  missile  deployments — so 
that  we  may  try  to  shape  the  military  en- 
vironment that  will  exist  at  the  end  of  the 
sixties  and  merely  stumble  into  it. 

The  jKJwer  of  the  United  States  in  the 
years  ahead  might  take  on  entirely  different 
forms  and  proportions  than  the  mix  of  Armed 
Forces  which  comprises  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment today.  New  characteristics  may 
be  desirable  to  meet  power  requirements  In 
the  changed  conditions  that  have  been  as- 
sumed. The  most  Important  requirement 
must  alwavs  be  usability,  but  the  qualities 
which  make  a  military  force  usable  may  vary 
as  conditions  vary. 

Our  military  power  must  be  such  that 
the  President  can  apply  the  measure  and 
kind  of  force  appropriate  to  any  provoca- 
tion, so  that  he  may  use  force,  when  jus- 
tified, with  some  confidence  that  history 
will  Judge  his  actions  as  serving  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world, 
and  not  merely  as  the  trigger  for  massive 
mutual  destruction.  Thus,  one  constant  will 
be  that  our  military  power  must  always  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  capabilities  suitable  for 
dealing  with  a  broad  range  of  contingencies. 
Our  military  power  must  not  only  serve  to 
deter  but  also.  If  deterrence  falls,  to  defend. 
It  may  also  be  important  that  It  assume  a 
more  unobtrusive  character  than  it  has  in 


the  past.  Sea-based  power,  for  example,  of- 
fers political  advantages  not  possessed  by 
the  stationing  of  ground  troops  and  air 
units  on  foreign  soil. 

We  can  discern  some  things  which  will 
probably  remain  good  guidelines  even  amid 
these  uncertainties.  Readiness  will  always 
be  an  essential  requirement  for  our  future 
military  forces.  A  highly  advanced  state  of 
technology  and  a  broad  Industrial  base  are 
no  longer  a  sufiBclent  foundation  for  the 
projection  of  armed  force  to  back  up  foreign 
pKjlicy.  Never  again  can  this  Nation  expect 
to  be  allowed  the  time  to  start  mobilization 
after  a  crisis  has  already  developed.  Today 
our  contingency  plans  call  for  Immediate 
deployment  of  forces  In  being  or  capable  of 
being  called  up  within  60  to  90  days  at  most. 
This  condition  assumes  a  really  Ready  Re- 
serve Force  and  existing  stocks  of  equipment. 
Mobilization  plans  for  civilian  training  and 
conversion  of  commercial  production  will  not 
suffice. 

Further,  there  must  always  be  a  balance  in 
the  U.S.  power  base.  We  should  never  again 
have  troops  without  modern  equipment,  or 
units  Immobilized  by  lack  of  airlift,  or 
ground  forces  unprotected  by  air  cover.  At 
all  times  the  complexion  and  shape  of  the 
U.S.  forces  must  reflect  the  forward  thrust 
of  military  technology  and  be  sensitive  to 
quick  shifts  in  the  power  equation.  In  the 
past,  our  military  doctrines  have  too  often 
been  out  of  focus  with  the  political  realities 
at  the  moment.  This  lack  of  balance  has 
existed  even  under  relatively  static  condi- 
tions such  as  we  cannot  hope  for  in  the 
futiu-e. 

In  view  of  the  prospect  that  such  a  major 
reshaping  of  the  military  and  political  situ- 
ation faces  the  United  States  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead,  the  wisdom  and  appro- 
priateness of  our  defense  policies  may  be 
tested  more  severely  than  ever  before.  In- 
deed, as  suggested  esu-ller.  the  need  for  re- 
straint and  firmness,  for  the  pursuit  of  both 
political  stability  and  military  security,  for 
both  resistance  to  aggression  and  an  unfail- 
ing search  for  an  honorable  detente — all 
this  complexity  merely  reflects  the  complex- 
ity of  the  world  we  must  live  In  and  reminds 
us  that  the  abUlty  of  democratic  govern- 
ments to  act  rationally  and  effectively  to 
preserve  themselves  is  Itself  In  question. 
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A  DECLINE  IN  DEFENSE  SPENDING. 

AND  THE  ECONOMIC  HEALTH  OF 

THE  NATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  rising  concern  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  with  the  problem  discussed 
by  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Roswell  L.  Gilpatric,  in  the  April  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs— the  need  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  a  decline  in  defense  spending 
that  has  already  begun,  and  that  may  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  Nation. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  a  bipartisan 
breakfast,  11  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  met  to  discuss  problems 
arising  from  the  loss  of  defense  con- 
tracts in  their  districts.  They  invited 
Prof.  Seymour  Melman,  of  Columbia 
University,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
studies  in  this  field.  Among  other  mat- 
ters, they  discussed  a  bill  that  I,  along 
with  10  other  Senators,  have  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  This  bill,  S.  2274.  would 
create  an  Economic  Conversion  Commis- 
sion to  deal  with  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  defense  to  nondefense  production. 
Many  of  the  Congressmen  attending  the 


breakfast  are  sponsors  of  similar  bills  in 
the  House. 

I  compliment  the  initiative  shown  by 
Representatives  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  of 
New  York,  who  called  this  important 
meeting.  I  hope  that  other  Congressmen 
and  Senators  will  take  heed  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  current  and  projected 
decline  in   defense  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
New  York  Times  article  reporting  on 
yesterday's  breakfast  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Mar.  25.  1964] 
Congress  Ponders  Economic  Impact  or 
Arms  Ctrrs 
(By  Jack  Raymond) 
Washington,  March  24. — Recent  proposals 
and  forecasts  of  military  cutbacks  have  rein- 
forced moves  In  Congress  to  prepare  for  con- 
verting the  economy  from  a  military-dom- 
inated basis  to  a  full  peacetime  one. 

At  present,  annual  defense  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  Is  estimated  at  $51.2 
billion  in  a  total  Federal  budget  of  $97.9 
billion. 

However,  defense  spending,  which  has  con- 
sistently been  above  10  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  recent  years,  has  lately 
dropped  below  9  percent.  This  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  further. 

Characteristic  of  the  growing  congressional 
Interest  In  the  changing  economic  influence 
of  the  defense  program  was  a  closed  break- 
fast meeting  this  morning  at  which  Prof. 
Seymour  E.  Melman,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, presented  his  views. 

Representatives  F.  Bradford  Morse,  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachusetts,  and  Leo  W.  O'Brien, 
Democrat,  of  upstate  New  York,  arranged  the 
bipartisan  session,  attended  by  nine  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  four  aids  repre- 
senting Members. 

Mr.  Morse  said  that  they  did  not  deal 
directly  with  Professor  Melman 's  favorite 
proposal  for  drastic  cuts  In  the  defense  budg- 
et but  Instead  considered  conversion  efforts. 
Mr.  Morse,  who  was  a  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  said  the 
participants  represented  a  wide  variety  of 
political  inclinations  but  were  linked  by  a 
common  interest  in  jobs  for  Americans. 

Many  who  took  part  in  the  meeting  rep- 
resent areas  that  have  been  affected  by  the 
closing  of  military  Installations  or  cutbacks 
in  defense  contracts.  These  actions  have  re- 
sulted In  unemployment  or  have  presaged 
future  cutbacks. 

Four  other  New  Yorkers  who  attended  the 
meeting  were  Representatives  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  of  Queens,  and  Samuel  S.  Strat- 
TON,  of  Amsterdam.  Democrats,  and  Steven 
B.  Derounian,  of  Nassau,  and  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  of  Queens,  Republicans.  Others  pres- 
ent were  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey;  William  H.  Bates,  and  Silvic 
CoNTE,  Republicans,  of  Massachusetts;  CHir 
Holifield,  Democrat,  and  Arthur  Younger, 
Republican,  both  of  California. 

They  discussed  a  bill  introduced  earlier  this 
year  by  Senator  George  McGovern,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Dakota.  The  bill,  which  has 
backers  in  the  House,  would  set  up  a  national 
economic  conversion  committee  to  study  the 
problem  for  a  year  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  group 
decided  to  urge  Representative  Oren  Harris, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  to  conduct  hearingB 


on  the  bill.  Mr.  Harris  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee. 

The  g'-oup  also  expects  to  ask  President 
Johnson  to  meet  with  it. 

A  recent  announcement  of  plans  to  shut 
down  a  variety  of  bases  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  caused  concern  among  many  Members 
of  Congress. 

This  has  been  further  reinforced  by  in- 
creasing talk  of  possible  disarmament  agree- 
ments and  military  cutbacks  regardless  of 
such  disagreements. 

President  Johnson's  strong  antiwar  re- 
marks at  a  labor  union  convention  today 
were  cited  by  some  observers  here  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  present  mood  In  the  Capital. 


CHANGING  PATTERNS  IN  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT— ADDRESSES  BY 
SENATOR  CLARK  AND  PROFESSOR 
BENOIT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  has  concern  been  shown  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  over  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  declining  level  in  defense 
spending,  but  the  defense  industries 
themselves  have  displayed  increasing 
awareness  of  the  changing  patterns  in 
defense  procurement. 

On  March  12  the  Electronics  Industries 
Association,  whose  members  are  engaged 
to  a  large  degree  in  defense  manufactur- 
ing, held  a  meeting  at  the  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  'Changing  Times  in  the  Defense 
Industry."  Among  the  several  excellent 
addresses  delivered  at  the  meeting  were 
two  that  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators.  One,  by  Senator  Clark, 
deals  with  the  need  for  congressional 
awareness  of  the  defense  procurement 
situation  and  the  need  for  advanced 
planning,  so  that  the  long-sought  oppor- 
tunity to  ease  the  heavy  burden  of  anns 
can  be  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  curse. 

The  other,  by  Prof.  Emile  Benolt, 
of  Columbia  University,  describes  in  some 
detail  exactly  what  the  situation  is  today 
with  regard  to  defense  spending,  and 
what  the  outlook  is.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  this  problem  for  all  who 
serve  in  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  of  these  speeches 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Congress    and    National    Adjustments    to 

Changes  in  Military    Spending 
(Address  by  Senator  Clark,  before  the  Elec- 
tronics   Industries   Association,   Washing- 
ton, DC,  March  12,  1964) 
Someone  is  supposed  to  have  once  defined 
democracy  as  the  art  of  doing  nothing  until 
somebody  hollers. 

There  Is  more  truth  than  humor  in  that 
remark,  especially  when  we  apply  it  to  our 
legislatures,  local.  State,  and  National.  For 
190  years,  the  legislative  bodies  of  America — 
and  that  Includes  Congress — have  been  nega- 
tive forces  In  our  national  life  nudged  Into 
reluctant  action  only  after  they  have  been 
overtaken  by  crisis. 

The  persistent  failure  of  Congress  to  an- 
ticipate the  Inexorable  march  of  history  has 
cost  the  country  dearly. 

For  example,  at  this  moment — 100  years 
after  the  Civil  War — we  are  engaged  in  a 
ludicrous  exhibition  staged  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate every  few  years  called  the  filibuster. 
The  issues  which  prompt  this  parody  on 
lawmaking  go  back  150  years  to  1808  when. 


as  provided  In  the  Constitution,  the  slave 
trade  was  outlawed.  Congress  could  have 
outlawed  slavery  at  the  stime  time.  But  it 
did  not.  And,  as  a  result,  a  century  and  a 
half  later  we  are  still  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
poisonous  problems  left  over  from  that  early 
legislative  lethargy. 

Or  again,  in  the  1850's,  had  it  been  willing 
to  recognize  the  full  magnitude  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  national  welfare.  Con- 
gress might  have  preserved  us  from  an  un- 
holy Civil  War  which  pitted  brother  against 
brother.  Instead  It  assiduously  searched  for 
the  easy  ways  out  and  found  brief  solace  in 
such  negative  palliatives  at  the  Compromise 
of  1850.  So  the  issues  were  finally  joined  on 
the  battlefield  Instead  of  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. More  than  500.000  Americans  lost 
their  lives  as  a  consequence. 

Or  still  further,  after  World  War  I.  It  was 
clearly  apparent  that  Western  technology  was 
slowly  creating  one  world  of  closely  Inter- 
woven Interdependent  nations.  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  the  vision  to  see  and  recognize 
this  and  determined  that  the  only  sure 
route  to  preserving  the  peace  under  such  con- 
ditions was  a  League  of  Nations.  But  Con- 
gress, lost  In  the  enthusiasms  of  a  nation- 
alistic past  which  had  evaporated  under  Its 
nose,  kept  the  United  States  of  America  out 
of  the  League  and  unwittingly  sowed  the 
seeds  of  World  War  II. 

When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  warned 
the  country  that  there  was  no  way  it  could 
avoid  a  confrontation  with  fascism  and  asked 
for  an  inunediate  military  buildup.  Congress 
stuck  Its  head  In  the  sand  and  refused  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  meet  that  in- 
evitable reckoning.  Lend-lease  and  the  draft 
squeaked  by  with  a  majority  of  one.  We 
entered  the  war  with  an  Air  Force  of  2,000 
officers  and  120,000  men.  There  was  not  a 
single  Army  division  ready  for  combat  duty. 
And  we  paid  in  the  unnecessary  death  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

And  the  process  still  goes  on.  It  took  Con- 
gress a  year  to  enact  a  tax  cut  that  was 
needed  more  than  18  months  ago.  Just  that 
much  Impetus  was  removed  from  the  cut 
thereby. 

This  is  the  record  of  Congress.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  negativism.  It  is  a  record  of  respond- 
ing to  a  crisis  after  the  fact.  And  I  submit 
that,  if  democracy  is  to  succeed  in  an  in- 
creasingly complex  world,  such  a  role  is  no 
longer  adequate.  Congress  must  lead,  not 
just  follow.  It  must  do  more  than  react. 
It  must  thlr-k  ahead. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  accelerating  change. 
It  is  a  world  of  fishbowl  diplomacy  and  hair 
trigger  response.  It  Is  a  world  of  global,  not 
national  politics.  It  Is  a  world  with  explod- 
ing populations  and  declining  resources.  It 
is  a  world  shaped  by  invention  and  the  in- 
dustrial process.  And  that  process  feeds 
and  thrives  upon  Innovation  and  change — 
constant  change.  Under  such  a  system  the 
thriving  enterprise  of  today  may  be  obsolete 
tomorrow;  the  workman's  skill  In  demand 
last  week  may  go  begging  week  after  next. 
The  key  to  democratic  survival  in  such  a 
world  Is  anticipation  of  the  problems  which 
change  will  bring.  It  is  no  longer  enough 
for  Congress  to  respond  only  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  crisis  or  the  heated  entreaties  of  pres- 
sure groups.  Congress  can  no  longer  serve 
only  as  a  check  to  Executive  action.  It  must 
share  with  the  Executive  the  burdensome 
responsibilities  for  bringing  some  foresight 
into  the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs. 

In  a  world  of  growing  corporate  and  gov- 
ernment bureaucracies.  Congress  provides 
the  one  point  of  open  contact  through  which 
society  may  shape,  mold,  and  influence  the 
direction  of  government.  Congress  legis- 
lates, but  to  legislate  intelligently  It,  as  weU 
as  the  public,  must  understand. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  example  of  how 
Congress  should  not  behave  than  in  the  field 
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with  which   your  Industry   is  dealing  here 

today. 

Ever  since  the  Korean  war.  the  United 
States  has  pumped  10  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product,  half  of  its  Federal  budget. 
9  percent  of  its  labor  force  into  the  main- 
tenance of  national  security. 

With  single-minded  devotion  we  have 
created  in  that  decade  the  most  mammoth 
and  the  most  sophisticated  defense  force 
ever  conceived  by  man.  Under  the  forced 
draft  of  the  cold  war.  Industries  like  your 
own  have  made  enormous  technological 
leaps  forward  so  that  we  can  talk.  In  all 
seriousness  about  going  to  the  moon,  about 
death  rays  and  about  the  destruction  of  the 
population  of  entire  continents. 

No  one  has  yet  fully  analyzed  the  changes 
this  has  wrought  in  our  society  In  terms  of 
the  structure  of  industrial  enterprise,  the 
labor  force,  and  the  economy  in  general,  but 
none  of  us.  I  think,  can  deny  that  the 
changes  have  been  profound.  In  some  areas 
of  the  economy,  your  industry  among  them, 
a  great  dependence  upon  defense  expendi- 
tures has  come  about. 

It  is  in  defense-related  industry  that  we 
find  most  of  the  basic  research  and  Inno- 
vation, most  of  the  expansion  which  has 
occurred  since  1957. 

And  suddenly,  as  we  find  the  strategic 
weapons  systems  we  have  developed  going 
into  place  in  concrete  silos  we  have  awakened 
to  what  we  should  have  known  all  along: 
that  now.  the  massive  strategic  systems  are 
falling  into  place,  the  "forced  draft"  en- 
gendered by  defense  spending  will  ease  a 
little  and  the  defense  Industry  will  then  have 
to  search  for  fresh  breezes  blowing  from  the 
domestic  quarters  of  the  economy.  And 
those  breezes  are  far  gentler  than  those  gen- 
erated In  the  artlflclal  wind  tunnel  of  de- 
fense. 

The  defense  budget  has  stabilized.  Next 
year,  in  all  likelihood,  it  will  go  down.  In 
the  following  years,  the  prospect  is  It  will 
go  down  still  further. 

So  now  we  are  left  with  a  problem  which 
was  already  apparent  2  years  ago :  how  do  we 
re-adJust  those  segments  of  our  labor  force 
and  Industry  heavily  dependent  upon  defense 
to  conditions  more  like  normalcy? 

And  there  is  a  related  question;  one  which 
all  too  many  congressional  and  Industrial 
leaders  want  to  sweep  under  the  rug:  what 
adjustments  are  feasible  should  an  agree- 
ment on  arms  control  and  disarmament  come 
about?  Or  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that 
a  principal  goal  of  American  foreign  policy — 
peace  and  disarmament — is  simply  an  exer- 
cise in  hypocrisy? 

Until  very  recently  most  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry and  the  vast  majority  In  Congress 
were  unwilling  to  talk  about  this  problem. 
They  wanted  it  swept  under  the  rug.  There 
were  even  some  who  were  banking  on  a  new 
International  crisis  to  do  away  with  what 
they  referred  to  cynically,  as  the  "peace 
scare." 

A  few  years  back,  the  Dls£irmament  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  did  a  study  of  industrial  de- 
pendence upon  defense.     It   was   the  high- 
minded  belief   of  my   good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
Hubert  Humphret,  that  there  was  an  indus- 
trial adjustment  problem  coming  up  and  he 
wanted    to    get   Congress    and    the   country 
thinking  about  constructive  ways  to  meet  it. 
He  conducted  such  a  study.    But  other  Sen- 
ators    wanted     that     most     useful     study 
squashed,  so  it  was  classified  as  secret  and 
could  not  be  made  publicly  available.    To  be 
suire  the  Ingenious  Senator  from  Minnesota 
put  most  of  the  findings  of  the  study  Into  a 
speech  he  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor;  but 
like  most  Senate  speeches   it  died  a   quiet 
death   in   the   pages   of   the   Congressional 
Record. 
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Now  this  is  a  glaring  exaniple  of  what  pre- 
cisely is  wrong  with  Congress;  why  It  has 
failed  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  for  leader- 
ship in  a  changing  world;  and  why  It  must 
change  Its  ways  If  It  Is  to  survive  as  a  viable 
part  of  the  democratic  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. How  can  we  reuolve  serious  problems 
if  Congress  wants  to  Ignore  them  until  the 
last  possible  moment?  Certainly  no  solu- 
tions lie  In  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 

In  all  Justice  to  those  of  you  In  Industry, 
I  must  say  I  can  hardly  blame  you  for  not 
locking  with  great  favor  upon  affirmative  ef- 
forts by  congressional  committees  to  plumb 
the  depths  of  difficult  problems  and  come  up 
with  sound  answers.  Experience  Justifies 
your  wariness.  You  are  so  used  to  seeing 
the  Congressional  hearing  room  used  as  a 
hippodrome  Instead  of  a  forum  that  your 
skepticism  Is  justified.  There  Is  some  Jus- 
tification for  the  view  that  the  trouble  with 
Congress  Is  the  men  who  serve  there. 

But  there  Is  a  new  concern  in  the  air. 
We  all  see  certain  Inevitable  changes  in  the 
defense  program  in  the  very  near  future  and 
It  has  become  quite  obvious  that  Congress, 
like  it  or  not,  is  going  to  have  to  recognize 
them. 

That  Is  why  a  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower,  which  I  chair,  became 
convinced  early  last  year  that  It  could  not 
Intelligently  devise  legislation  to  foster  bet- 
ter vise  of  our  national  nmnpower  without 
taking  a  look,  along  the  way,  at  the  special 
problems  created  by  our  enormous  commit- 
ments to  national  security  programs  and  the 
possibility  that  they  might  begin  leveling 
off  or  declining  In  the  near  futiire. 

Those  studies  have  been  concluded  and 
its  conclusions  are  disturbing— not  because 
the  problems  cannot  be  solved  but  because 
to  solve  them  will  require  far  more  effective 
and  intense  manpower  planning  than  the 
Congress  is  presently  willing  to  permit. 

Few   industries   have   found   the   Defense 
Department  to  be   a   better  customer  than 
yours.     One  study  found,  for  example,  that 
every  sixth  engineer  in  the  country  is  work- 
ing on   miUtary  electronics.     About   three- 
quarters  of  the  nearly  200.000  engineers  and 
scientists  in  the  electronics  Industry  are  sup- 
ported    by     Government     funds.     Approxi- 
mately  $10.5   billion,   or    55   percent  of   the 
1963   estimated  sales  of   the  electronics  In- 
dustry were  for  military  products.     This  Is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  defense  budget. 
Clearly,  it  will  not  teke  much  of  a  decline 
In  military  spending  to  affect  your  Indxistry. 
Around    the    Nation    there    are    already   In- 
stances of  layoffs,  not  of  blue-collar  workers, 
but  of  highly  trained  engineers  and  scien- 
tists.    I  have  no  doubt  all  of  them  will  be 
able  to  find  work.     But  they  may  have  to 
get  used  to  a  new  salary  level  substantially 
below  the  one  they  currently  enjoy.    This  Is 
an  LmpKirtant   problem  to  any  breadwinner 
and  his  family. 

Can    your    industry    shift    Its    emphasis 
slowly  back  Into  the  consumer  market?     I 
think  so.     But  here  again,  there  will  be  dif- 
ficulties.   In  some  respects  the  domestic  side 
of    the    American   electronics    Industry   has 
been    starved    by    defense    requirements   for 
the    innovative    talents    and    developments 
which  would  help  maintain  its  competitive- 
ness In  world  markets.    That  Imbalance  can 
be  redressed.     Some  forecasts  for  the  sub- 
committee project  the  sales  of  thin  film  and 
microminiature     circuits     and    components 
reaching  as  high  as  $20  billion  In  the  year 
1985.     Lasers  and  related  development  hold 
great    promise.      Electronic    data   processing 
can  climb  to  an  $8  billion  business  by  1970. 
But  it  also  seems  apparent  that  unless  the 
Government  helps  to  channel  your  special 
management  and  technological  expertise  Into 
channels  of  great  unmet  public  need,  your 
adjustment  problems  will  still  be  appreciable. 


We  have  a  national  obligation  to  bring  the 
many  lessons  we  have  learned   in   defense- 
related  enterprise  to  bear  upon  the  continu- 
ing unmet  public  needs  of  our  communities 
and  our  people — needs  which  the  great  de- 
fense  industries   and   their   advanced   tech- 
nologies may  be  able  to  help  meet  In  this 
century   of   technological   revolution.      Cer- 
tainly we  have  seen  in  the  last  decade,  in 
defense  and  In  space,  the  most  remarkable 
achievement  of  national  goals  undreamt  of 
a  decade  ago.    We  have  assembled.  In  recog- 
nition  of   new   national    goals   In   space.   In 
communication,  and  In  national  security,  ex- 
pert teams  of  engineers,  research  men,  men 
of   Industry,   and   production   forces.     By   a 
massive    Infusion    of    human    effort,    these 
teams  have  put  man  Into  space  and,  hope- 
fully, and  in  the  long-range  future,  first  on 
to  the  moon  and  later  on  other  planets.    We 
have  proved  through  these  efforts  that  when, 
as  a  nation,  we  clearly  define  for  ourselves 
a  priority  goal,  our  20th  century  technology 
can  span.  In  a  matter  of  months  or  a  few 
years,  a  human  advance  which  might  other- 
wise have  taken  decades  for  Its  achievement. 
In  my  view  the  time  is  soon  approaching 
when  we  must  harness  the  kinds  of  energies 
and   technical   skills   which  have  been  cre- 
ated to  meet  national  goals  In  defense  and 
In  space  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  human 
life.     There  are  vast  unmet  community  and 
human  needs  in  the  United  States.     There 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  wish  simply 
to  live  in  a  safe  and  sanitary  house  which 
they  can  afford  to  rent  or  buy.     Our  tech- 
nology  has   the   capacity  to  help   them  do 
just  that. 

I  have  in  mind  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  would  benefit  from  a  mass  urban  and 
Interurban  transportation  system — efficient, 
speedy,  and  Inexpensive.  I  believe  that  the 
experts  on  propulsion  who  can  put  tons  of 
Instruments  on  the  moon  or  send  a  man 
around  the  earth  In  90  minutes,  could  get  a 
commuter  comfortably  to  his  job  and  back 
to  his  home.  30  miles  away,  In  one-half  or 
one-quarter  the  commuting  time  presently 
endured  by  millions  of  working  citizens. 

I  have  in  mind  the  millions  of  American 
children  who  are  waiting  for  the  benefits  of 
20th  century  technology  to  provide  them 
with  adequate  schools,  educational  facilities, 
and  teaching  aids.  I  am  confident  that  a 
communications  system  which  can  flash  a 
television  plctvire  around  the  earth  In  an 
Instant,  can  solve  the  communications  tangle 
In  our  schools  and  provide  a  topnotch  Infor- 
mation and  education  service  to  millions  of 
schoolchildren. 

Can  we  harness  the  technology  which  has 
put  us  In  space  to  meet  these  pressing  human 
and  community  goals?  What  Is  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
the  benefits  of  20th  century  technology  to 
a  community's  schools,  its  mass  transporta- 
tion system.  Its  public  works.  Its  public  and 
private  housing  and  Its  productive  resources? 
These  are  some  of  the  challenging  questions 
for  which  we  must  find  answers,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  In  this  Innovating  economy — 
this  economy  of  systematic  invention — the 
new  jobs  we  need  so  desperately  will  not  come 
from  the  application  of  sophisticated  tech- 
nology to  traditional  productive  enterprise, 
but  they  will  come  from  the  application  of 
technology  to  whole  new  lines  of  endeavor 
and  unmet  need. 

There  are  questions  which  must  be  resolved 
within  your  Industry  and  the  others  heavily 
engaged  In  defense  and  which  you  must  re- 
solve Internally.  You  will  have  to  recoup 
your  Instincts  for  competition.  Costs  will 
once  again  become  a  factor  in  development 
and  design.  Salesmanship  will  become  a 
needed  talent  once  more.  But  I  am  op- 
timistic enough  about  American  free  enter- 
prise to  know  that  you  can  solve  these  prob- 
lems yourselves.  , 
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As  for  the  Oovernment,  I  see.  In  general 
terms,  the  following  imavoidable  involve- 
ment: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  have  to 
develop  a  system  of  early  warning  for  com- 
munities and  industries  that  will  be  siffected 
by  dramatic  shifts  In  military  expenditiu-es. 
This  notice  will  have  to  be  far  enough  ahead 
to  permit  Intelligent  planning  for  a  smooth 
transition. 

Legislation  wUl  be  required  to  permit  areas 
where  abrupt  defense  shifts  are  felt  to 
qualify  for  the  various  kinds  of  Federal  eco- 
nomic and  training  assistance  already  avail- 
able. 

Committees  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  study  obsolescence  at  military 
installations  should  also  be  authorized  to 
investigate  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
version possibilities  In  order  to  help  guide 
local  authorities  in  their  own  planning.  The 
operation  of  the  Federal  surplus  property 
program  should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
how  procedures  for  disposal  of  important 
installations  can  be  Improved. 

We  should  take  another  look  at  patent 
policy  to  assure  that  the  optimum  use  is 
being  made  commercially  of  government- 
financed  technology  In  encouraging  the  for- 
mation of  new  enterprise  and  employment. 
States,  communities,  and  Industries  should 
have  the  foresight  to  make  long-range  plans 
now  for  any  likely  adjustments  which  may 
have  to  be  made  in  the  future.  Perhaps  this 
requirement  should  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  future  defense  contracts  with  due  allow- 
ance for  costs. 

The  subcommittee's  studies  have  con- 
vinced me  that  questions  affecting  the  trans- 
fer of  defense  and  space  technology  to  the 
civilian  sector  are  complex.  They  Involve 
difficult  problems  In  technology,  marketing, 
patent  policy,  and  occupational  adjustment. 
These  difficulties  cannot  be  resolved  over 
night.  They  cannot  be  resolved  by  Govern- 
ment alone.  For  this  reason  I  favor  the 
establishment  of  an  Industry-Government 
commission  instructed  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  within  a  specified  period 
of  time  with  recommendations  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  defense  technology  to  civilian 
needs.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan, 
has  proposed  just  such  a  commission  and 
I  expect  his  bill  to  be  favorably  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

But  finally  and  most  Important  of  all,  let 
us  openly  and  frankly  recognize  the  defense 
adjustment  problem.  Let  us  insist  upon 
discussion  and  study  in  Congress.  Let  us 
require  some  leadership  from  our  National 
Legislature.  The  adjustments  we  must  make 
must  be  facilitated  by  Congress  and  under- 
stood by  the  public.  Congress  Is  the  forum 
within  which  that  understanding  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  attitudes  which  put  off  solution  of  the 
slavery  problem,  which  shrugged  off  the  Im- 
pending collision  of  civil  war,  which  kept 
us  ill-prepared  for  two  world  wars  and  kept 
us  out  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  which 
are  presently  a  real  roadblock  to  the  quest 
for  disarmament — these  attitudes  cannot  be 
permitted  to  govern  Congress.  In  this  day 
and  age.  Congress,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  must  keep  moving  with  the  felt 
necessities  of  the  times. 

In  the  past  we  have  done  a  good  job  plan- 
ning for  war.  Should  not  we  have  the  sense 
also  to  plan  for  peace  and  prosperity?  If 
we  don't  we  are  apt  to  end  up  with  neither. 

National  and  International  Trends  Affect- 
ING  the  U.S.  Defense  Industry 
(By  ESnlle  Benolt) 
(Note. — Emlle  Benolt  Is  professor  of  Inter- 
national  business    at   Columbia   University 
Graduate  Schools  of  Business  and  of  Inter- 
national Affairs;  Director  of  Program  of  Re- 


search the  International  Economics  of  Dis- 
armament and  Arms  Control  (RIEDAC).) 
A  well  known  chairman  of  a  major  New 
England  defense  electronics  firm  was  once 
asked  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  dis- 
armament. He  is  widely  reported  to  have 
replied:  "Well,  in  that  case  I  would  scour 
the  country  for  the  best  possible  expert  I 
could  find  in  the  field  of — corporate  liquida- 
tion." Most  officials  of  defense -oriented 
firms  express  little  fear  of  disarmament,  but 
this  is  probably  more  a  reflection  of  their 
assumption  that  disarmament  is  unlikely, 
than  of  any  well-grounded  optimism  that 
adjiistment  to  it  would  be  easy. 

The  political  problems  of  achieving  dis- 
armament are  still  enormous,  and  It  is  un- 
realistic to  overlook  them.  In  the  U.S.  Draft 
Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarma- 
ment in  a  Peaceful  World  these  difficulties 
are  mostly  burled  In  the  third  stage.  It 
seems  to  me  that  progress  in  negotiating  the 
first  two  stages  will  remain  painfully  slow, 
so  long  as  we  are  not  sxire  whether  these 
third-stage  problems — connected  with  the 
establishment  of  a  world  peace  enforcement 
authority — are  soluble  or  not.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  they  probably  are  soluble — 
though  only  by  the  use  of  quite  novel  ap- 
proaches which  have  not  yet  been  consid- 
ered. 

In  any  case,  the  problems  raised  for  the 
defense  Industry  now  are  somewhat  Inde- 
pendent or  whether  or  not  usbstantlal  prog- 
ress on  disarmament  will  occur  and  If  so  on 
what  time  scale.  They  arise  essentially  from 
the  beginning  of  a  partial  freeze  In  weapons 
acqxiisitlon.  The  U.S.  Government  Is  giving 
flrst  priority  in  the  15-nation  U.N.  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  negotiations  In  Geneva 
to  a  freeze  on  strategic  weapons  systems. 
However,  even  without  waiting  for  an  agree- 
ment we  have  cut  our  budget  in  this  sector 
by  $1.1  billion  In  fiscal  1964  and  another  $2 
billion  In  1965. 

These  cuts  are  not  mere  potentialities. 
They  are  already  causing  layoffs  In  some  of 
the  leading  defense  plants  In  the  country. 
These  cuts  do  not  merely  Involve  a  qualita- 
tive change  within  the  defense  program,  as 
did  for  example  past  changes  from  ground 
forces  to  planes,  or  from  planes  to  missiles; 
they  are  occurring  within  a  shrinking  total 
of  defense  expenditures.  Moreover  they  re- 
flect profound  changes  in  the  strategic  and 
political  situation,  and  in  our  strategic  think- 
ing, that  provide  highly  significant  portents 
for  future  developments. 

The  basic  consideration  pushing  us  in  the 
direction  of  a  weapons  freeze  Is  our  rapid 
approach  to  the  practical  celling  of  militarily 
meaningful  destructive  power,  and  Is  related 
to  the  Russian  move  toward  acquiring  an 
Invulnerable  deterrent,  by  hardening  their 
missile  bases  and  shifting  to  misslle-firlng 
submarines. 

Let  me  explain.  The  Navy  has  announced 
that  the  eight  Polarises  in  a  state  of  readiness 
on  a  recent  date  could  by  themselves  have 
destroved  the  chief  Industrial  areas  and 
25  to  35  million  people  in  the  Soviet  Union.' 
It  Is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  41  Polaris 
submarines  carrying  656  mlssllee  deployed  by 
June  1967.'  In  addition  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  600  Minutemen  In  place  by 
June  1964.  and  another  200  by  June  1965.' 
Bevond  this  are  unwards  of  200  of  the  more 
vulnerable  older  ICBM's  (Atlases  and  Titans) 
now  being  phased  out  as  well  as  over  600 
heavy  and  800  medium  bombers,  half  of  the 
former  on  a  15-minute  ground  alert,  and  a 
few  on  airborne  alert  at  all  times.  The  total 
firepower    represented    here    Is    almost   un- 
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Imaginable.  The  Russians  on  their  side  are 
bellveved  to  have  200  heavy  and  1,400  medium 
bombers,  800  IRBM's  and  MRBM's  and  125 
ICBM's  of  which  the  number  hardened  Is 
unknown.  Moreover,  as  of  July  1963,  it  was 
estimated  that  they  had  30  nuclear  missile 
submarines  carrying  90  nuclear  missiles.' 
This  program  continues  to  grow. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  now 
pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  Soviet  shift 
to  hardened  missile  sites  and  submarines — 
"We  could  not  have  any  realistic  prospect 
of  being  able  to  destroy  the  major  part  of  a 
Soviet  submarine  missile  force  In  one  quick 
flrst  strike.  Neither  could  we  count,  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  assurance,  on  de- 
stroying all  or  almost  all  of  the  Soviet's 
hardened  missile  sites,  even  If  we  were  to 
double  or  triple  our  forces  •  •  •  a  'full 
first  strike'  capability  would  have  to  be  ac- 
companied by  vast  programs  of  antimissile, 
antlbomber.  and  civil  defense.  Even  then 
our  calculations  show  that  fatalities  would 
still  run  Into  tens  of  millions.  Thus,  the 
paramount  conclusion  supported  by  all  of 
our  studies  is  that  for  any  level  of  force  we 
might  practicably  build,  and  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  us,  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  do  enormous  damage  to 
both  sides  •  •  •.  This  would  be  true  no 
matter  how  many  Minutemen  missiles  (with- 
in practical  limits)  or,  for  that  matter,  how 
many  of  any  other  offensive  or  defensive 
weapon  systems,  we  were  to  add  to  our 
forces." ' 

We  are  thus  close  to  a  nuclear  standoff 
in  which  both  nations  can  render  one  an- 
other unacceptable  amounts  of  damage  no 
matter  what  the  other  does — a  situation 
moreover  which  no  Increase  In  present  forces 
can  essentially  change.  While  the  possblllty 
of  a  major  technological  breakthrough  re- 
storing a  decisive  advantage  to  one  side  or 
the  other  cannot  be  absolutely  ruled  out.  It 
looks  highly  improbable  in  the  near  future. 
It  Is  rendered  even  less  probable  by  the  nu- 
clear test  ban.  and  the  agreement  against 
orbiting  weapons,  which  appear  to  be  pri- 
marily intended  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
a  major  new  weapons  race,  which  would  be 
costly,  probably  futile,  and  dangerously  un- 
stabllizlng  even  If  technically  successful. 

The  Implications  of  such  a  nuclear  stand- 
off are  hard  to  grasp  because  they  Invalidate 
many  commonsense  assumptions  of  the  past. 
The  whole  notion  of  military  superiority,  or 
keeping  ahead  loses  significance  once  this 
celling  of  destructlveness  has  been  reached. 
Not  only  does  deliberate  resort  to  general 
war  become  irrational  In  this  context,  but 
even  Incurring  significant  risks  of  such  wars 
through  direct  confrontations  over  political 
Issues,  or  the  starting  of  peripheral  wars 
which  may  spread,  becomes  a  foolhardly 
business.  "Victories"  in  such  struggles,  even 
If  achieved,  cannot  be  decisive,  since  they 
cannot  affect  the  opponent's  Invulnerable 
deterrent,  and  If  they  Increase  his  feeling  of 
Insecurity  they  may  raise  the  chance  of  Ir- 
rational responses  and  thereby  lower  the 
real  security  of  both  sides.  Nuclear  black- 
mall,  even  If  It  works,  may  engender  ex- 
tremely hostile  emotions  and  stimulate  dam- 
aging reprisals,  and  it  gravely  increases  the 
risks  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation. 
KhrvishcheVs  good  practical  sense  has  ap- 
parently enabled  him  gradually  to  learn 
these  points,  to  which  Mao,  blinded  by  dog- 
ma, still  appears  wholly  oblivious. 

This  Is  the  real  significance  of  Khru- 
shchev's key  disagreement  with  Mao  over  the 
doctrine     of     peaceful     coexistence — which 
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(aside  from  Its  merely  rhetorical  and  propa- 
ganda significance)  Is  a  sort  of  Communist 
"no-wln"  policy. 

It  implies  that  the  hope  of  an  early  over- 
throw of  capitalism  must  be  abandoned. 
Irrespective  of  who  ultimately  buries  whom, 
Khrushchev  now  begins  to  realize  that  com- 
munism must  learn  to  live  in  a  world  which 
It  will  have  to  share  with  capitalism  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  From  a  practical  oper- 
ating point  of  view,  this  recognition  is  a 
great  deal  more  Important  than  the  con- 
tinued ideological  assertion  that  "ultimate- 
ly" communism  must  be  the  winner. 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  Is  essential 
to  try  to  understand  how  cruelly  Marxist  ex- 
pectations have  been  disappointed  since 
World  War  II.  The  scheduled  collapse  of 
the  capitalist  economies  has  not  occurred; 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics, capitalist  economies  have  entirely 
avoided  the  severe  depressions  of  the  past, 
and  some,  especially  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  and  Japan,  have  shown  spec- 
tacularly high  and  sustained  rates  of  growth. 
Far  from  being  increasingly  dependent  on 
colonialism,  they  have  given  up  virtually  all 
of  their  colonies  and  flourished  by  doing  so. 
Moreover,  the  idea  that  the  capitalist  nations 
would  eliminate  themselves  by  going  to  war 
with  each  other  gets  harder  and  harder  to 
believe.  In  the  nuclear  age  there  Is  prac- 
tically nothing  to  be  gained  and  virtually 
everything  to  be  lost  of  such  a  war:  Even 
such  traditional  enemies  as  Germany  and 
Prance  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  unite 
their  economies  to  prevent  themselves  from 
ever  being  tempted  to  fight  each  other  again. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  Communist  bloc  which  in 
fact  Is  rent  by  severe  internal  stresses.  Here 
the  vmlfylng  effect  of  a  common  Ideology  Is 
proving  to  be  far  less  dependable  than  was 
supposed.  This  "polycentrlsm,"  as  well  as 
a  trend  toward  liberalization  within  the 
Communist  world,  Is  an  extremely  hopeful 
development.*  These  tendencies  reflect  not 
only  an  irrepressible  urge  toward  diversity, 
and  the  Inevitable  conflicts  between  per- 
sonalities in  any  political  structure,  but  also 
an  apparent  desire  to  break  out  of  the  strait- 
jacket  Imposed  by  certain  Communist 
dogmas. 

A  diminished  sense  of  absolute  contrast 
and  "holy  war"  between  themselves  and 
capitalist  societies  may  make  It  possible  for 
Communist  countries  to  abandon  or  dilute 
their  commitments  to  Intervene  In  support 
of  world  revolution  which  may  become  In- 
creasingly dangerous  in  a  nuclear  age.  and 
a  serious  barrier  to  a  real  detente  and  an 
arms  agreement. 

While  the  new  strategic  situation  Induces 
caution,  it  Is  far  from  being  fully  stable  and 
dependable.  The  risks  of  accident,  miscal- 
culation, and  escalation  are  real,  and  far 
from  negligible,  and  they  will  be  greatly  In- 
creased to  the  extent  that  China  pursues 
and  achieves  a  substantial  nuclear  capacity. 

Thus  the  present  nuclear  standoff  not  only 
discourages  the  continuation  of  the  weapons 
race,  but  also  encourages  positive  measures 
of  arms  control  or  disarmament  which  will 
control  or  remove  its  dangers.  It  also  helps 
to  make  such  agreements  more  feasible. 
The  reduced  vulnerability  of  the  Russian 
strategic  forces  to  a  U.S.  preemptive  strike 
should  result  in  a  lessened  emphasis  on  con- 
cealment for  protection  and  thereby  should 
Induce  a  greater  willingness  to  allow  inspec- 
tion as  a  part  of  arms  limitation  agreements, 
An  unwillingness  to  be  inspected  has.  up  to 
now,  been  the  most  serious  and  obvious  ob- 
stacle to  agreements  In  this  field. 

Finally  we  must  take  a  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic trends  which  are  favoring  limitation* 
on  the  defense  programs.  Looking  first  at 
the  Communist  bloc  we  observe  that  It  has 
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recently  encovmtered  serious  economic  dif- 
ficulties. The  Chinese  debacle  was  of  near- 
catastrophic  proportions.  Russian  growth 
rates,  too.  have  now  fallen  drastically — and 
have  recently  been  below  the  rates  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  capitalist  economies. 
The  Soviet  satellite  countries  also  are  now 
disclosed  to  have  experienced  major  declines 
in  growth  rates.  These  difficulties  spring 
primarily  from  a  weakness  In  agriculture, 
but  also  refiect.  to  some  degree,  weaknesses 
In  the  planning  process  and  In  bureaucratic 
methods,  as  well  as  the  Irrationalities  and 
Inflexibilities  Introduced  by  doctrinaire 
Ideologies.  These  economic  difficulties  have 
strengthened  Communist  motives  for  arms 
limitation  agreements  which  would  permit 
a  reduction  In  defense  budgets.  The  re- 
sources going  into  defense  production  in 
these  countries  are  not  only  relatively  large 
in  amount,  but  are  of  an  especially  high 
caliber,  so  that  the  favorable  effect  on  civil- 
ian Industries  would  be  particularly  large 
if  It  were  possible  to  divert  some  of  them 
to  civilian  use.  Not  only  steel,  but  good 
managers  and  skilled  labor  and  technicians, 
need  to  be  diverted  from  defense  production 
to  build  the  fertilizer  plants  and  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  machinery  upon  which  rapid  agricul- 
tural progress  Increasingly  depends. 

Economic  factors  may  also  play  a  part  In 
the  United  States  In  stimulating  arms 
limitation  agreements.  The  economy  bloc, 
which  plavs  so  large  a  role  in  Congress,  is 
pressing  for  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  as 
the  strategic  advantages  of  further  weapons 
acquisition  become  less  and  less  obvious. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  have  already  achieved 
some  cuts  even  in  advance  of  any  very  tan- 
gible arms  limitation  agreements  with  the 
Soviets. 

A  more  Indirect  influence  may  be  exerted 
by  continuing  efforts  to  cut  taxes,  eliminate 
unnecessary  poverty  and  expand  public 
services.  We  are  currently  experiencing  the 
first  major  tax  cut  since  World  War  II,  and 
once  having  discovered  Its  benefits  may  well 
try  for  more.  On  the  other  side  we  are 
gradually  coming  to  realize  that  the  large 
amount  of  severe  poverty  still  remaning  In 
the  United  States  is  anomalous  In  the  rich- 
est country  In  the  world,  and  a  very  bad 
advertisement  for  us  in  our  International 
relations.  The  attempt  to  cope  realistically 
with  demands  of  the  Negro  for  equal  op- 
portunity will  Itself  require  a  sustained  at- 
tack on  problems  of  American  poverty. 

Finally,  we  are  gradually  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  heavy  burdens  of  defense  have 
led  us  into  unreasonable  restrictions  on  pub- 
lic services.  Contrary  to  what  Is  usually  sup- 
posed, real  Federal  expenditures  for  non- 
defense  goods  and  rervices  have  been  declin- 
ing rather  than  rising  over  the  years.  Ex- 
pressed in  1963  prices,  and  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  they  were  $83  back  in  1939.  $75  in 
1953,  and  only  $56  in  1963.  And  nondefense 
purchases  of  all  government  units — Includ- 
ing State  and  local— have  declined  from  17 
percent  of  GNP  to  12  percent  of  GNP  over  the 
same  period.  There  are  now  strong  political 
pressures  for  bigger  Federal  programs  In 
health,  education,  urban  renewal,  etc. 
Strengthened  electoral  representation  of 
urban  voters,  resulting  from  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  can  only  intensify  these 
pressures. 

For  the  time  being,  so  long  as  there  Is  sub- 
stantial slack  left  in  the  economy.  It  would 
be  possible  to  expand  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  reduce  taxes,  without  necessarily 
curtailing  defense  expenditures.  Once  a  high 
enough  rate  of  employment  and  business  ac- 
tivity has  been  achieved,  however,  further 
steps  along  these  lines  will  incur  Infiatlon- 
ary  dangers  which  will  stimulate  additional 
Interest  In  the  possibility  of  defense  cuts. 

An  increased  familiarity  with  the  favorable 
effects  of  tax  cuts  and  new  public  welfare 
programs  may  also  reduce  some  economic  in- 
hibitions against  arms  limitation  agreements. 


As  the  public  learns  by  experience  how  such 
programs  Increase  emplojrment  and  business 
activity,  it  may  become  less  fearful  that  de- 
fense cutbacks  need  throw  people  perma- 
nently out  of  work,  or  lead  to  severe  business 
downtiirns. 

As  a  better  public  comprehension  Is  de- 
veloped of  the  key  role  In  our  economy  of 
maintaining  adequate  but  not  excessive  ag- 
gregate demand,  and  as  we  gain  confidence 
and  skill  In  using  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
tools  which  can  accomplish  this,  we  should 
become  less  and  less  tempted  to  maintain 
any  particular  category  of  expendltvire,  such 
as  defense  expenditure,  through  fear  of  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  economy  of  cutting  It  out. 
Reassuring  conclusions  on  this  matter 
emerged  from  an  econometric  analysis  I  pre- 
pared of  the  hypothetical  effects  of  large- 
scale  defense  cuts,  amounting  to  $32  billion 
net,  which  might  be  associated  with  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

It  was  there  shown  that  even  such  a  drastic 
cutback  need  produce  no  drop  in  Income  and 
no  significant  drop  in  employment,  if  we 
adopted  a  policy  of  what  I  call  "balanced 
offsets,"  involving,  in  this  case,  a  shift  from 
defense  to  nondefense  Federal  expenditures 
of  $18.5  billion,  and  a  tax  cut  of  $18.5  bil- 
lion.'' While  this  would  require  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  rate  of  increase  In  Federal 
nondefense  expenditures,  total  Federal  spend- 
ing would  decline.  Such  a  program  would.  It 
is  true,  require  a  small  ($3  billion)  budget 
deficit,  at  a  time  when  many  people  would 
expect  to  try  for  a  surplus,  to  reduce  the 
national  debt.  "The  propensity  to  reduce 
the  national  debt  out  of  defense  savings"  •  is, 
I  believe,  a  major  danger  to  successful  eco- 
nomic adjustment  to  disarmament. 

I  am  encouraged  that  we  may  be  able  to 
resist  such  temptations  by  the  steadily  im- 
proving public  understanding  of  fiscal  policy, 
illustrated  by  the  strong  business  support 
shown  for  the  current  deficit-financed  tax 
reduction.  Businessmen  are  coming  to  un- 
derstand that  Federal  borrowing  for  expan- 
sion Is  more  like  a  corporate  bond  issue  than 
a  consumer  loan  from  a  finance  company. 
They  know  that  It  is  usually  sound  corpo- 
rate finance  to  float  or  renew  a  bond  issue 
if  this  provides  the  means  for  sufficient  ex- 
pansion in  sales  and  earnings  to  increase  the 
return  on  the  equity  after  Interest  and  amor- 
tization payments,  and  that  a  rise  in  cash 
flow  should  not  always  be  used  to  retire  an 
outstanding  bond  Issue  if  the  money  can 
be  more  profitably  employed  for  expansion. 
Similarly,  in  a  modern  view  of  public  fi- 
nance, borrowing  makes  sense  when  it  will 
sufficiently  expand  national  output,  profits, 
wages,  and  other  Income,  and  by  so  doing 
also  strengthen  the  tax  base  and  assure  suf- 
ficient additional  revenue  to  cover  the  cost 
of  servicing  the  debt.  Retiring  debt,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  advised  when  there  Is  so  little 
slack  in  the  economy  that  tax  cuts  or  addi- 
tional Government  expenditures  would  raise 
prices  rather  than  output.  In  a  period  of 
defense  cutbacks  which  add  to  the  slack  in 
the  economy,  it  will  rarely  be  sensible  tx) 
pursue  a  budget  surplus.  The  exceptional 
case  Is  illustrated  just  after  World  War  II 
when  aggregate  demand,  fed  by  enormous 
wartime  deflcit  financing,  was  excessive,  and 
budget  surpluses  were  helpful  as  an  anti- 
inflationary  device. 

In  any  case,  the  type  of  adjustment  which 
we  seem  to  be  facing  within  the  next  few 
years  is  far  smaller  than  would  be  required 
In  the  case  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. Weapons  procurement,  in  total, 
now  costs  less  than  $16  billion,  and  pro- 
curement for  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
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about  $4>4  billion.  Some  continuing  pro- 
duction would  be  required  for  replacements 
of  missiles  that  were  test  fired,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  cuts  In  the  approximately 
$7  billion  of  military  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  $2.8  billion  of  AEC  expendi- 
tures would  probably  be  associated  with  a 
weapons  freeze,  so  that  we  might  conslde. 
$5  billion  as  a  not  unreasonable  minimum 
flgvu-e  for  the  net  cutback  involved  in  a 
freeze  In  strategic  weapons. 

Such  a  cutback,  amounting  to  less  than 
1  percent  of  GNP,  would  be  only  about  a 
fifth  as  serious,  In  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
economy,  as  was  the  real  cut  In  the  defense 
program  between  1953  and  1960.  It  should 
not,  therefore,  be  seriously  destabilizing,  and 
need  not  be  at  all  destabilizing  If  properly 
offset,  as  we  have  proposed,  by  new  non- 
defense  Government  programs  and  tax  cuts. 
The  Industrial  and  regional  adjustments 
may  nevertheless  be  difficult.  This  judg- 
ment Is  based  on  the  considerable  regional 
concentration  of  defense  work,  especially  of 
prime  contracts  for  the  R.  &  D.  and  flnal  as- 
sembly of  defense  end  items,  and  upon  the 
highly  specialized  characteristics  of  defense 
industry.  The  extensive  dependence  on  de- 
fense Industry  of  southern  California,  of  the 
Seattle  area,  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
of  parts  of  Long  Island,  of  the  county  of  Box 
Elder  In  Utah  (with  nearly  $3,000  of  defense 
prime  contracts  per  head  of  population) ,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  country  Is  well 
enough  known. 

What  Is  not  so  well  understood  Is  the  ex- 
traordinary degree  to  which  the  most  char- 
acteristic part  of  defense  industry  has  be- 
come specialized  and  different  from  civilian 
industry.  This  difference  is  partly  expressed 
in  defense  Industry  manpower  which  is  to 
an  unusual  extent  composed  of  skilled  and 
professional  people,  with  demanding  re- 
quirements not  only  as  to  salary,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  Intrinsic  interest,  cre- 
ativity, and  degree  of  self -direction  of  their 
Jobs.  These  people,  unlike  the  warworkers 
of  1941-45.  do  not  think  of  their  jobs  as 
merely  "for  the  duration."  They  consider 
their  jobs  as  permanent;  they  have  usually 
bought  homes  and  settled  themselves  and 
their  families  into  the  communities.  Fur- 
thermore, they  constitute  a  highly  vocal  and 
influential  group,  and  are  capable  of  gen- 
erating a  lot  of  political  pressure  to  avoid 
getting  shortchanged. 

Moreover,  the  actual  content  of  defense 
industry  work  has  become  very  different  from 
routine  civilian  industry.  Defense  work  is 
to  a  remarkable  degree  quality  and  innova- 
tion oriented  rather  than  price  and  market- 
ing oriented.  Its  success  is  based  chiefly  on 
inventing  new  products,  processes,  or  solu- 
tions, and  meeting  extremely  difficult  per- 
formance specifications.  It  has  gradually 
shifted  its  emphasis  away  from  large-scale 
production  of  end  items,  such  as  aircraft  and 
tanks,  over  to  the  general  management  of 
the  whole  weapons  systems,  and  from  this 
to  the  management  of  large-scale  research 
and  development  programs.  Recently,  with 
the  hiring  of  ntiany  economists,  operations 
research  people,  accountants,  and  lawyers, 
defense  firms  are  also  developing  powerful 
capabilities  in  the  management  of  large  pub- 
lic programs  of  various  sorts. 

The  essential  economic  characteristic  of 
the  industry  is  that  it  specializes  in  bidding 
for  and  performing  large-scale  Government 
contracts  requiring  advanced  and  large-scale 
research  and  development  engineering  and 
systems  analysis  and  management.  While 
there  are  substantial  segments  of  defense 
industry  where  the  actual  jobs  done  are  not 
too  different  from  those  being  performed  in 
nondefense  industry,  this  Is  not  true  of  the 
more  highly  specialized  and  characteristic 
parts  of  defense  indiistry — where  the  bids 
for  contracts  are  prepared,  the  research  and 
development  programs  developed  and  imple- 
mented, the  engineering  and  construction  of 


defense  installations  carried  out,  and  the 
more  complex  weapons  systems  assembled 
and  tested. 

Now  the  essential  difficulty  about  convert- 
ing these  Industries  to  nondefense  pursuits 
is  that  there  is  relatively  little  work  of  this 
sort  going  on  outside  of  defense  activity. 
The  one  big  shining  exception  is  the  space 
program,  and  it  Is  revealing  that:  (a)  this  Is 
wholly  financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
(b)  much  of  Its  work  has  dual,  civilian  and 
defense  significance;  (c)  It  Is  built  upon  a 
foundation  supplied  by  previous  defense 
work,  and  (d)  It  was  designed  with  an  eye 
to  utilizing  resources  that  might  be  released 
from  the  defense  program. 

A  freeze  In  strategic  retaliatory  weapons 
would  therefore  pose  a  major  problem  for 
defense  industry.  If  It  tried  to  get  Into 
existing  civilian  markets  It  simply  couldn't 
continue  to  do  the  sort  of  thing  that  it  is 
particularly  good  at  doing.  Defense  firms 
have  had  relatively  poor  success  at  diversi- 
fying Into  civilian  industry,  even  when  the 
products  were  as  much  alike  as  military  and 
civilian  aircraft,  though  they  have  been 
highly  successful  in  changing  over  to  new 
types  of  defense  products.  If  new  markets 
of  a  comparable  type  do  not  appear,  the 
defense  companies  will  in  many  cases  have 
to  abandon  their  relatively  specialized  de- 
fense facilities  and  staffs  and,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  their  stockholders, 
shift  their  capital  Into  more  routine  indus- 
tries. This  may  be  done  by  acquisitions, 
mergers,  or  new  ventures — but  In  any  case 
the  existing  people  and  communities  In  de- 
fense work  will  often  be  left  high  and  dry. 
Moreover,  the  defense  companies  will  have 
to  act  fast:  They  have  enormous  overheads, 
and  they  work  on  very  slim  operating  mar- 
gins. A  delay  of  only  a  few  weeks  In  taking 
disagreeable  steps  may  be  enough  to  run  a 
a  good  year's  profit  Into  a  loss. 

This  Is  one  place  where  our  semantics 
could  create  a  barrier  to  sensible  solutions. 
Defense  Industry  constitutes  today  one  of 
the  major  concentrations  of  truly  creative 
and  innovational  brainpower  in  American 
life.  It  obtains  great  dynamism  by  being 
operated  for  private  profit  by  private  man- 
agement, yet  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
nonprivate  markets.  It  is  important  that 
we  understand  why  this  Is  necessary.  Most 
of  the  benefits  of  Its  activities  are  too  long 
range,  too  fundamental  or  too  diffuse  to  be 
captured  by  market  processes.  Hence  it 
could  not  offer  tangible,  timely,  and  reliable 
returns  to  the  private  Investor  unless  the 
Government  as  trustee  of  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  stepped  in  and  created 
a  market  for  such  activities. 

It  so  happens  that  national  defense  Is  one 
field  where  the  long  term  national  Interest 
Is  so  clear,  and  the  futility  of  expecting  to 
meet  this  need  by  spontaneously  emerging 
private  demand  is  so  obvious,  that  there  has 
been  almost  no  dissent  In  principle  to  such 
Government  expenditures. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize,  however, 
that  there  Is  nothing  specific  to  national 
defense  that  makes  this  pattern  of  organiz- 
ing and  flnanclng  economic  activities  desir- 
able and  feasible.  There  Is  not,  In  principle, 
any  reason  why  such  activities  organized  on 
a  similar  private  enterprise  basis  could  not 
be  directed  to  other  broad  national  objec- 
tives such  as  basic  resources  conservation 
and  development.  Including  particularly  our 
dwindling  water  supply,  waste  disposal,  plan- 
ning and  Implementing  urban  redevelop- 
ment, commutation  and  other  transport  sys- 
tems, weather  control,  improved  aviation  fa- 
cilities and  traffic  control.  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  oceans,  establishment  of  world- 
wide communications  networks,  large-scale 
production  of  teaching  machines  and  pro- 
grams for  the  eradication  of  Illiteracy,  and 
the  worldwide  transmission  of  development 
skills.  Information  systems,  etc.  If  these 
tasks  were  performed  by  the  companies  now 


holding  defense  contracts  this  would  be  no 
more  "socialistic"  than  the  defense  program 
is  now. 

Such  programs  would  also  have  a  secondary 
function  of  essential  importance,  closely  re- 
lated to  their  original  goal  of  national  de- 
fense. They  would  provide  what  might  be 
called  "standby  capacity  In  defense  R.  &  D. 
and  production  capability."  This  function 
would  be  especially  important  in  the  event 
of  a  weapons  freeze  which  might  at  come 
stage  breakdown,  as  did  the  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing.  It  would  be  extremely  im- 
portant to  preserve  the  Nation's  capabilities 
for  resuming  the  weapons  race  If  necessary — 
and  the  retention  of  such  capability  might 
help  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  necessary. 
Even  in  the  event  of  a  properly  enforced 
agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, it  is  likely  that  for  a  good  many  years 
the  Nation  would  wish  to  maintain  Its  ca- 
pability to  rebuild  a  well-rounded  national 
defense  system  In  the  event  of  some  break- 
down In  the  treaty's  Implementation.  Such 
capability  would  be  best  preserved  by  the 
mounting  of  bold  new  programs  of  the  type 
here  advocated  which  would  not  only  pro- 
vide continuing  opportunity  for  the  talents 
and  the  organizations  now  employed  In  de- 
fense Industry  but  would  also  maintain  a 
continuing  pressure  on  our  educational  in- 
stitutions to  develop  a  large  number  of  able 
and  highly  motivated  people  with  the  req- 
uisite aptitudes  and  expertise. 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  the  vast  benefits 
that  the  Nation  and  the  world  might  derive 
from  a  program  such  as  suggested  here,  even 
if  only  $5  billion  a  year  were  Involved.  The 
qualitative  aspect  here  is  enormously  more 
important  than  the  quantitative  one.  The 
sum  of  $5  billion  spread  among  consimiers, 
or  spent  for  better  State  and  local  govern- 
ment services,  or  even  put  into  more  con- 
ventional industrial  plapt  and  equipment 
would  have  absolutely  no  *  comparable  effect 
in  raising  the  Nation's  real  welfare.  There  is 
enormous  leverage  for  welfare  in  applying 
advanced  systems  analysis  and  utilizing  the 
fantastic  skills  of  the  modern  computer — to 
solve  our  most  serioiis  problems.  In  effect, 
we  would  be  having  a  second  space  program, 
but  one  tied  flrmly  to  earth.  If  I  see  this 
centviry  aright.  It  is  on  such  great  and  am- 
bitious programs  which  exhibit  and  con- 
tinually amplify  our  capabilities  to  apply 
science  to  the  achievement  of  men's  goals 
that  oiir  Nation's  prestige  and  Influence,  as 
well  as  its  domestic  living  standards,  will  In- 
creasingly depend. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  avoid  being 
misunderstood  by  making  It  clear  what  I 
am  not  saying.  First,  I  am  not  proposing 
that  all  defense  companies  be  kept  going.  I 
realize  that  some  are  too  Inflexible  and  some 
are  too  Inefficient  and  high  cost.  But  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  criticism  on  this  score 
overlooks  the  Inherent  expenslveness  of  do- 
ing such  extensive  Innovation  at  such  a  rapid 
pace.  When  one  looks  at  the  miracle  of  the 
Polaris  or  Mlnuteman  system,  and  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  improvement  in  efficacy  over 
earlier  weapons  systems  that  they  achieved 
In  a  few  short  years,  and  if  one  then  com- 
pares this  with  the  failure,  for  example,  of 
the  American  automobile  industry  to  put 
Into  production  a  single  significant  innova- 
tion for  decades,  then  one  suspects  that  some 
of  the  griping  about  the  wastefulness  and 
Inefficiency  of  the  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams Is  based  on  using  Inappropriate  cri- 
teria, if  Indeed  it  does  not  actually  reflect  a 
certain   amount   of   old-fashioned   jealousy. 

Second,  I  am  not  sajrlng  that  the  country 
owes  the  defense  industry  a  living.  I  am 
sa3rtng  that  the  country  needs  the  produc- 
tive capabilities  which  defense  Industry  has 
nurtiired,  and  which  will  largely  be  lost  If 
defense  companies  are  allowed  to  wither  on 
the  vine  as  soon  as  the  need  for  new  weapons 
slackens. 
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Finally.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  such  pro- 
posal as  I  have  made  would  be  politically 
easy  to  put  over.  Without  the  strong  sup- 
port of  defense  Industry  Itself  it  would  prob- 
ably have  little  chance.  Defense  industry 
wUl  not  support  It  so  long  as  It  continues 
In  the  ostrichlike  posture  which  it  has  so 
often  preferred— endlessly  repeating  to  it- 
self that  the  cold  war  would  never  end  and 
that  the  need  for  bigger  and  better  atomic 
weapons  would  go  on  and  on  and  on.  Such 
a  posture,  I  think,  Invites  the  booting  which 
the  Industry  will  surely  receive  the  moment 
the  Defense  Department  feels  It  can  dis- 
pense with  Its  services.  In  any  case,  de- 
fense Industry  could  not  back  such  a  pro- 
posal so  long  as  Its  own  thinking  is  still 
dominated  by  the  dogma  that  defense  Is  the 
only  legitimate  purpose  for  which  public 
funds.  In  large  quantities,  ought  to  be  used 
in  mobilizing  the  activities  of  private  com- 
panies. We  have  now  almost  got  to  the 
point  where  we  feel  such  programs  are  legiti- 
mate In  space.  How  long  do  we  have  to 
wait  until  we  can  apply  similar  thinking  to 
our  problems  here  on  earth? 


WHY  WE  MUST  NO  LONGER  ASSIGN 
A  SET  PERCENTAGE  OF  NAVAL 
VESSEL  REPAIR  WORK  TO  PRI- 
VATE SHIPYARDS 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  two  defense  appropriation  acts  have 
included  provisions  requiring  the  Navy 
to  allocate  35  percent  of  naval  conversion 
and  repair  work  to  private  shipyards. 
Such  provisions  represent  an  imwise 
limitation  on  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  give  the  commercial 
shipyards  an  unwarranted  subsidy  of 
guaranteed  business.  I  strongly  hope 
that  Congress  will  not  perpetuate  this 
provision  into  fiscal  year  1965.  As  an  in- 
dication of  my  position  on  this  question 
and  with  an  eye  to  Senate  consideration 
of  this  question  this  year.  I  should  like 
to  acquaint  the  Senate  with  arguments 
against  this  provision  I  recently  offered 
in  a  statement  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  be  printed  in  the 

Record  at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  ambitious  propaganda  and  lobbying 
activities  of  certain  of  our  industrialists  In 
recent  years  underscores  the  legitimacy  of 
President  Elsenhower's  fears  that  the  Na- 
tion's "military-Industrial  complex"  is  being 
motivated  by  other  than  strict  military 
needs.  "Convention."  the  current  bestsell- 
er by  Fletcher  Knebel  and  Charles  Bailey 
II,  portrays  In  fiction  what  can  happen  in 
reality  to  those  public  officials  feven  presi- 
dential candidates)  who  have  the  courage  to 
oppose  Government  contracts  which  con- 
tribute nothing  at  all  to  our  defense  posture, 
but  many  dollars  to  some  of  our  private 
"profiteers." 

PRIVATE    TARDS    WANT    PREFERENTIAL    LAWS,    NOT 

coMPmnoN 
Until  World  War  n,  nearly  all  naval  repair 
work  was  performed  at  naval  shipyards. 
Since  then,  however,  the  private  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  has  managed  gradually  to  win 
an  ever  Increasing  share  of  this  work,  not 


through  competition  but  anticompetitive 
Government  regulations  allotting  work  to 
I  hem.  And  still  they  search  for  more,  and 
more.  The  private  shipbuilders  point  with 
lellsh  to  the  now  famous  Anderson  report 
1o  support  their  claim  that  private  yards 
(!an  satisfy  the  Navy's  needs  at  less  cost  to 

he  Government.  Of  course  If  the  report 
really  showed  the  private  yards  were  com- 
]  )etltlve  they  wouldn't  need  the  antlcompeti- 

ive  regulations.  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
iielf  to  that  report  for  a  few  moments. 

FINDINGS   OF    ANDERSON   REPORT   HAVE  BEEN 
EXAGGQIATED 

The  Anderson  report  compares  costs  in 
Oovernment-owned  and  private  shipyards. 
::t  deals  separately  with  conversion,  repair, 
iilteratlon,  and  construction,  using  work  on 

specific  ships  as  a  basis  of  comparison.    The 

eport  concludes: 

1.  That  In  the  area  of  conversions  the  cost 
llfferentlal  (In  favor  of  private  yards)  was 
i  mere  1.2  percent  based  on  cost  to  the  De- 
aartment  of  Defense;  and  adds.  "Since  the 
jercentage  differentials  are  small  and  the 
idjustments  required  to  establish  compara- 
bility were  both  large  and  xxnusual.  we  can 
reach  no  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  rel- 
ative costs  of  these  conversions;" 

2.  That  In  the  field  of  ship  repairs  "costs 
•  •  •  are  not  reasonably  comparable  on  a 
Bhlp-by-shlp  basis."  but  using  this  Inade- 
quate method  of  comparison  anyhow,  the 
report  indicates  the  costs  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  at  private  yards  was  only  3.4 
percent  lower  than  at  naval  yards; 

3.  That  no  significant  difference  In  costs 
exists  In  the  matter  of  ship  alterations;  and 

4.  That  the  apparent  cost  gaps  in  new  con- 
struction are  attrlbuUble  principally  to  the 
indirect  wages  and  fringe  benefits  of  naval 
shipyard  workers. 
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NATIONAL     SECURrrY     AND     THE    NAVAL 
SHIFT  ARDS 

Gentlemen.  I  submit  that  If  there  Is  a 
differential  built  Into  the  operation  of  our 
naval  shipyards,  it  is  the  very  security  of 
these  United  States.  I  need  not  explain  to 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  the  ne- 
cessity for  maintaining  a  maximum  degree 
of  readiness  in  our  defense  establishment, 
nor  must  I  dwell  on  the  significant  contri- 
bution of  Government-owned  shipyards  to 
that  need.  One  of  the  greatest  stories  of 
World  War  II  was  the  ability  of  our  ship- 
building and  repair  facilities,  both  private 
and  public,  to  meet  and  to  exceed  the  de- 
mands imposed  by  a  sudden  global  conflict. 
It  is  this  very  balance,  this  complementary 
coexistence  which  has  enabled  this  Nation  to 
change  from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  naval 
establishment  with  a  minimum  of  head- 
aches and  a  maximum  of  success.  It  is  this 
same  coexistence  which  disproves  and  de- 
stroys the  arguments  of  those  of  our  private 
shipbuilders  who  would  grab  an  even  larger 
share  of  Goverrnment  work  without  regard 
to  the  effects  on  our  defense  preparedness. 

"abusing"    the    YARDS    FOR    THE    NATION'S 
DEFENSE 

The  naval  shipyards  do  not  turn  a  profit 
to  stockholders.  But  rather  than  return  to 
the  Treasury  that  part  of  present  costs  which 
could  be  saved  by  paring  our  shipyards  to 
the  bone,  the  public  yards  turn  a  profit  for 
the  people  of  this  country  and  their  future. 
The  public  yards  have  Instituted  new  man- 
agement and  systems  engineering  procedures, 
which  have  been  expensive,  but  which  add  to 
the  overall  strength  of  our  modern  Navy. 
The  public  yards  have  borne  the  cost  of  ad- 
vances In  technology.  When  the  private 
yards  refuse  to  shave  vital  seconds  off  com- 
bat operations,  or  Install  back-up  safety  de- 
vices, or  work  to  the  most  exacting  specifica- 
tions, such  tasks  are  given  to  the  public 
yards.  "Oh.  yes."  one  naval  official  told  me. 
"we  abuse  the  public  yards,  and  It  adds  to 


their  expense."  But  such  additions  can  be 
the  margin  of  victory,  as  they  have  certainly 
been  the  thin  edge  of  advancing  progress  In 
naval  design.  The  private  yards  have  now 
leveled  charges  of  cost  inflation  against  our 
defense  establishment  for  having  pioneered 
in  marine  technology  and  vessel  construc- 
tion techniques.  We  know  from  this  Na- 
tion's proud  naval  history  that  our  ship- 
yards are  more  than  adequate  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  times.  And  we  know  as  well, 
from  the  inability  of  our  private  yards  to  win 
construction  awards  for  the  world  merchant 
marine  fleet,  that  they  have  priced  them- 
selves out  of  their  natural  market.  By 
skimping  on  military  requirements  the  pri- 
vate yards  could  continue  to  build  ships, 
but  without  the  technical  leadership  of  our 
naval  shipyards  and  their  responsiveness  to 
the  Navy  command  system,  those  vessels 
wouldn't  be  the  fighting  ships  that  the  times 
may  require. 

ADVANTAGES     OF     MASS     PRODUCTION     GIVEN     TO 
PRIVATE    YARDS 

Presently,  private  shipyards  are  subsi- 
dized to  the  tune  of  approximately  70  per- 
cent Of  all  Government  work.  They  often 
build  and  repair  ships  in  groups  of  10  or  12 
at  a  time  while  the  naval  yards  struggle 
along  with  1  or  2  contracts.  Thus,  the 
private  yards  are  not  exposed  to  the  normal 
risks  of  private  Investors;  but  they  continue 
to  cry  socialism  at  naval  yard  proponents 
while  demanding  a  return  to  so-called  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  awarding  of  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Of  course,  their  costs  are 
lower — the  advantages  of  mass  production 
are  available  to  them  but  rarely  to  their 
publicly  owned  competition.  Considering 
these  advantages  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
Anderson  report  which  establishes,  I  think, 
that  cost  differentials  are  reasonably  small, 
I  can't  help  wondering  why  the  private  yards 
are  unable  to  get  their  costs  down  substan- 
tially from  what  they  are  now.  I  suspect 
there  is  a  real  need  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  accounting  procedures  employed 
at  both  private  and  naval  shipyards  to  make 
certain  that  private  yard  apples  are  not  being 
unfairly  compared  with  public  yard  oranges. 

PUBLIC     YARDS     ARE    THE     ONLY     WAY    TO     HOLD 
COSTS    DOWN 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  What 
would  hold  down  commercial  shipbuilding 
prices  if  the  private  yards  ever  succeeded  in 
their  objective  of  eliminating  their  compe- 
tition? The  private  yards  are  after  a  guaran- 
teed, cost-plus,  subsidized  noncompetitive 
cartellzed  construction  program  that  would 
open  the  public  purse  to  their  unquenchable 
thirst  for  funds.  I  remind  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  this  is  an  effort  to 
repair  the  loss  of  private  merchant  marine 
construction  markets  with  public  funds,  by 
draining  the  national  security  strength  of 
our  Government  yards. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  allotting  repair  work  to  private 
shipyards,  for  this  Is  the  area  where  the 
Anderson  report  found  the  least  difference. 
Thus,  for  my  part.  I  find  no  reason  to  retain 
the  guarantee  of  35  percent  of  naval  ship 
repairs  for  private  yards  in  this  year's  defense 
appropriation  bill.  Although  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  said  In  the  past  that  the  65- 
35  percent  provision  allows  a  desirable  de- 
gree of  flexlbUlty  in  work  assignments.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  Secretary  be 
granted  a  fuller  measure  of  flexibility  by  the 
elimination  of  this  legislative  restriction 
which  serves  only  to  support  private  Inter- 
ests at  the  expense  of  the  traditional  role  of 
America's  naval  shipyards. 
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sugar  legislation  again  this  session,  and 
there  Is  little  prospect  that  the  bill  this 
year  will  be  any  less  controversial  than 
the  ones  in  the  past.  If  anything.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  will  be  more  difficulty 
than  ever  in  reconciling  the  Increasing 
number  of  special  interests  Involved  In 

sugar  trade.  ..    ^      v, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  con- 
cerning this  matter  which  appeared  in 
the  March  23  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 

Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stability  Gone  Sour 

The  Government  annually  divides  up  the 
American  sugar  market  among  foreign  and 
domestic  producers  and,  in  the  process.  Indi- 
rectly controls  U.S.  sugar  prices.  No  one  has 
ever  been  completely  happy  with  the  process, 
and   things   don't   seem   to   be   getting   any 

better.  ^       ^^  , 

For  years  foreign  nations  have  fought  for 
the  right  to  supply  the  United  States:  a  cut 
in  one  country's  quota  could  touch  off  some- 
thing of  a  diplomatic  crisis.  On  one  occasion 
a  Latin  nation  even  threatened  to  turn 
down  U.S.  foreign  aid  unless  Its  sugar  quota 
was  raised  (it  was). 

American  consumers  have  had  no  real  rea- 
son for  happiness  either.  Though  the  Sugar 
Act's  elaborate  quota  system  is  supposed  to 
assure  stable  domestic  prices,  such  stability 
as  has  existed  has  usually  been  at  levels 
above  those  that  would  have  prevailed  in  a 
free  market.  In  effect.  U.S.  sugar  users  have 
been  helping  to  subsidize  the  economies  of  a 
sizable  group  of  foreign  nations  among 
which  Cuba  for  a  long  time  was  prominent. 
Now  It's  the  domestic  producers  who  are 
dlssatisfled.  Because  world  sugar  prices  cur- 
rently are  high,  the  U.S.  sugar  growers  would 
like  an  Increase  in  their  allowable  output. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  Is  planning 
to  permit  the  U.S.  sugar  men  to  increase 
production  by  500.000  tons  a  year,  and  bills 
have  been  Introduced  in  Congress  to  author- 
ize an  even  bigger  rise.  But  this  would  call 
for  a  cut  In  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sup- 
plied from  abroad,  and  that  prospect  Is  stir- 
ring discontent  in  another  quarter. 

The  latest  group  to  get  upset  about  sugar 
Is  composed  of  the  dockworkers  who  belong 
to  the  United  Weighers'  and  Sugar  Sam- 
plers' Association.  Local  3.  and  to  the  Scales- 
men's  Local  935.  A  cutback  In  imports  could 
mean  less  work  for  them  on  the  docks;  they 
plan  to  urge  Congress  to  stop  the  domestic 
producers'  raid  on  sugar  Imports. 

So  after  years  of  international  pulling  and 
hauling,  the  Government's  sugar  controllers 
soon  will  be  in  the  middle  of  a  tug  of  war 
between  domestic  producers  and  labor  un- 
ions. To  some  officials  In  Washington,  the 
idea  of  a  free  market  should  be  growing 
sweeter  day  by  day. 
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FOREIGN  POLICY— OLD  MYTHS  AND 
NEW  REALITIES 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.      Mr.     President, 
Congress  will  be   required   to   consider 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  inevitable  divergence,  attrib- 
utable to  the  imperfections  of  the  human 
mind,  between  the  world  as  it  is  and  the 
world  as  men  perceive  it.  As  long  as  our 
perceptions  are  reasonably  close  to  ob- 
jective reality,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  act 
upon  our  problems  in  a  rational  and  ap- 
propriate manner.  But  when  our  per- 
ceptions fail  to  keep  pace  with  events, 
when  we  refuse  to  believe  something  be- 
cause it  displeases  or  frightens  us,  or  be- 


cause it  is  simply  startlingly  unfamiliar, 
then  the  gap  between  fact  and  perception 
becomes  a  chasm,  and  action  becomes 
irrelevant  and  irrational. 

There  has  always— and  inevitably — 
been  some  divergence  between  the  reali- 
ties of  foreign  policy  and  our  ideas  about 
It.  This  divergence  has  in  certain  re- 
spects been  growing,  rather  than  nar- 
rowing; and  we  are  handicapped,  ac- 
cordingly, by  policies  based  on  old  myths, 
rather  than  current  realities.  This  di- 
vergence Is,  in  my  opinion,  dangerous 
and  unnecessary— dangerous,  because 
it  can  reduce  foreign  policy  to  a  fraudu- 
lent game  of  imagery  and  appearances; 
unnecessary,  because  it  can  be  overcome 
by  the  determination  of  men  In  high 
office  to  dispel  prevailing  misconceptions 
by  the  candid  dissemination  of  unpleas- 
ant, but  inescapable,  facts. 

Before  commenting  on  some  of  the  spe- 
cific areas  where  I  believe  our  policies  are 
at  least  partially  based  on  cherished 
myths,  rather  than  objective  facts,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  two  possible  rea- 
sons for  the  growing  divergence  between 
the  realities  and  our  perceptions  of  cur- 
rent world  politics.  The  first  is  the  radi- 
cal change  in  relations  between  and 
within  the  Communist  and  the  free 
world:  and  the  second  is  the  tendency 
of  too  many  of  us  to  confuse  means  with 
ends  and,  accordingly,  to  adhere  to  pre- 
vailing practices  with  a  fervor  befitting 
immutable  principles. 

Although  it  Is  too  soon  to  render  a 
definitive  judgment,  there  is  mounting 
evidence  that  events  of  recent  years  have 
wrought  profound  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  East- West  relations.  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1962.  the 
United  States  proved  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  a  policy  of  aggression  and  adven- 
ture involved  unacceptable  risks.  In  the 
signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  each  side 
in  effect  assured  the  other  that  it  was 
prepared  to  forego,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, any  bid  for  a  decisive  military  or  po- 
litical breakthrough.  These  occurrences, 
it  should  be  added,  took  place  against 
the  background  of  the  clearly  under- 
stood strategic  superiority— but  not 
supremacy — of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  character  of  the  cold  war 
has,  for  the  present,  at  least,  been  pro- 
foundly altered:  by  the  drawing  back  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  extremely  aggres- 
sive policies;  by  the  implicit  repudiation 
by  both  sides  of  a  policy  of  "total  vic- 
tory"; and  by  the  establishment  of  an 
American  strategic  superiority  which  the 
Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  tacitly  ac- 
cepted because  it  has  been  accompanied 
by  assurances  that  it  will  be  exercised  by 
the  United  States  with  responsibility  and 
restraint.  These  enormously  important 
changes  may  come  to  be  regarded  by  his- 
torians as  the  foremost  achievements  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  Their  effect  has  been 
to  commit  us  to  a  foreign  policy  which 
can  accurately— though  perhaps  not 
prudently— be  defined  as  one  of  'peace- 
ful coexistence." 

Another  of  the  results  of  the  lowering 
of  tensions  between  East  and  West  is 


that  each  is  now  free  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  accelerated  strife  and  squabbling 
within  its  own  domain.  The  ideological 
thunderbolts  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  which  until  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  a  permanent  part  of  our  daily 
lives  have  become  a  pale  shadow  of  their 
former  selves.  Now,  instead,  the  United 
States  waits  in  fascinated  apprehension 
for  the  Olympian  pronouncements  that 
issue  from  Paris  at  6-month  intervals 
while  the  Russians  respond  to  the  crude 
epithets  of  Peiping  with  almost  plaintive 
rejoinders  about  "those  who  want  to  start 
a  war  against  everybody." 

These  astonishing  changes  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  postwar  world  have  had 
an  unsettling  effect  on  both  public  and 
official  opinion  in  the  United  States.    One 
reason  for  this,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  people  used  to  looking  at 
the  world,  and  indeed  at  ourselves,  in 
moralistic  rather  than  empirical  terms. 
We  are  predisposed  to  regard  any  con- 
fiict  as  a  clash  between  good  and  evil 
rather  than  as  simply  a  clash  between 
conflicting  interests.     We  are  inclined 
to    confuse    freedom    and    democracy, 
which   we  regard   as  moral  principles, 
with  the  way  in  which  they  are  practiced 
in  America — with  capitalism,  federalism, 
and  the  two-party  system,  which  are  not 
moral  principles  but  simply  the  preferred 
and  accepted  practices  of  the  American 
people.    There  is  much  cant  in  American 
moralism  and  not  a  little  inconsistency. 
It  resembles  in  some  ways  the  religious 
faith  of  the  many  respectable  people  who, 
in   Samuel   Butler's   words,   "would   be 
equally  horrified  to  hear  the  Christian 
religion  doubted  or  to  see  it  practiced." 
Our   national   vocabulary   is    full    of 
"self-evident    truths"    not    only    about 
"life,  liberty,  and  happiness,"  but  about 
a  vast  number  of  personal  and  public 
issues,  including  the  cold  war.    It  h£is 
become  one  of  the  "self-evident  truths" 
of  the  postwar  era  that  just  as  the  Presi- 
dent resides   in   Washington   and   the 
Pope  in  Rome,  the  Devil  resides  Immu- 
tably in  Moscow.    We  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  Kremlin  as  the  permanent  seat 
of  his  power  and  we  have  grown  almost 
comfortable    with    a    menace     which, 
though  unspeakably  evil,  has  had  the 
redeeming  virtues  of  constancy,  predict- 
ability, and  familiarity.    Now  the  Devil 
has  betrayed  us  by  traveling  abroad  and, 
worse  still,  by  dispersing  himself,  turn- 
ing up  now  here,  now  there,  and  in  many 
places  at  once,  with  a  devilish  disregard 
for  the  laboriously  constructed  frontiers 
of  ideology. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  complex  and 
fiuid  world  situation  and   we   are  not 
adapting  ourselves  to  it.    We  are  cling- 
ing to  old  myths  in  the  face  of  new  reali- 
ties and  we  are  seeking  to  escape  the 
contradictions  by  narrowing   the   per- 
missible bounds  of  public  discussion,  by 
relegating  an  increasing  number  of  ideas 
and  viewpoints  to  a  growing  category 
of   "unthinkable   thoughts."     I  believe 
that  this  tendency  can  and  should  be 
reversed,  that  it  is  within  our  ability, 
and  unquestionably  in  our  interests,  to 
cut  loose  from  established  myths  and 
to    start    thinking    some    "unthinkable 
thoughts"— about    the    cold    war    and 
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East-West  relations,  about  the  under- 
developed countries  and  particularly 
those  in  Latin  America,  about  the 
changing  nature  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist threat  in  Asia  and  about  the 
festering  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  master  myth  of  the  cold  war  is 
that  the  Communist  bloc  is  a  monolith 
composed  of  governments  which  are  not 
really  governments  at  all  but  organized 
conspiracies,  divided  among  themselves 
perhaps  in  certain  matters  of  tactics, 
but  all  equally  resolute  and  implacable 
in  their  determination  to  destroy  the 
free  world. 

I  believe  that  the  Communist  world 
is  indeed  hostile  to  the  free  world  in  its 
general  and  long-term  intentions  but 
that  the  existence  of  this  animosity  m 
principle  is  far  less  imporant  for  our 
foreign  policy  than  the  great  variations 
in  its  intensity  and  character  both  in 
time  and  among  the  individual  members 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  Only  if  we  rec- 
ognize these  variations,  ranging  from 
China  which  poses  immediate  threats 
to  the'  free  worid.  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia which  pose  none,  can  we  hope  to 
act  effectively  upon  the  bloc  and  to  turn 
its  internal  differences  to  our  o\^'n  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  advantage  of  those 
bloc  countries  which  wish  to  maximize 
their  independence.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  national  leaders,  both  in  the 
executive  branch  and  in  Congress,  to 
acknowledge  and  act  upon  these  realities, 
even  at  the  cost  of  saying  things  which 
^•ill  not  win  immediate  widespread  en- 
thusiasm. 

For  a  start,  we  can  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union,  though  still 
a  most  formidable  adversary,  has  ceased 
to  be  totallv  and  implacably  hostile  to 
the  West,  it  has  shown  a  new  willing- 
ness to  enter  mutually  advantageous 
arrangements  with  the  West  and.  thus 
far  at  least,  to  honor  them.  It  has. 
therefore,  become  possible  to  divert  some 
of  our  energies  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  cold  war  to  the  relaxation  of  the  cold 
war  and  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
for  certain  purposes,  as  a  normal  state 
with  normal  and  traditional  interests. 

If  we  are  to  do  these  things  effective- 
ly, we  must  distinguish  between  com- 
munism as  an  ideology  and  the  power 
and  policy  of  the  Soviet  state.  It  is  not 
communism  as  a  doctrine,  or  commu- 
nism as  it  is  practiced  within  the  Soviet 
Union  or  within  any  other  country,  that 
threatens  us.  How  the  Soviet  Union 
organizes  its  internal  life,  the  gods  and 
doctrines  that  it  worships,  are  matters 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  determine.  It  is 
not  Communist  dogma  as  espoused  with- 
in Russia  but  Communist  imperialism 
that  threatens  us  and  other  peoples  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  Insofar  as 
a  great  nation  mobilizes  its  power  and 
resources  for  aggressive  purposes,  that 
nation,  regardless  of  ideology,  makes  it- 
self our  enemy.  Insofar  as  a  nation  is 
content  to  practice  its  doctrines  within 
its  own  frontiers,  that  nation,  how  : 
repugnant  its  ideology,  is  one  with  which 
we  have  no  proper  quarrel.  We  must 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  great 
power,  quite  apart  from  differences  of 
ideology.    To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet 
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aders  abandon  the  global  ambitions  of 
Marxist  ideology,  In  fact  if  not  in  words, 
ii  becomes  possible  for  us  to  engage  in 
i.ormal  relations  with  them,  relations 
\>hich  probably  carmot  be  close  or  trust- 
ing for  many  years  to  come  but  which 
can  be  gradually  freed  of  the  terror  and 
the  tensions  of  the  cold  war. 

In  our  relations  with  the  Russians,  and 
indeed  in  our  relations  with  all  nations, 
\re  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  to 
a  ct  upon,  the  words  of  Pope  John  in  the 
^reat  Encyclical,  Pacem  in  Terris: 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,"  said  Pope 
.  ohn,  "that  to  proceed  gradually  is  the  law  of 
l.fe  In  all  its  expressions,  therefore,  in  human 
1  istltutions.  too,  it  is  not  possible  to  reno- 
\ate  for  the  better  except  by  working  from 
vrlthin  them,  gradually.  Violence  has  al- 
Mrays  achieved  only  destruction,  not  con- 
s  truction,  the  kindling  of  passions,  not  their 
laciflcation,  the  accumulation  of  hate  and 
ruin,  not  the  reconciliation  of  the  contending 
I  arties.  And  it  has  reduced  men  and  parties 
to  the  difficult  task  of  rebuilding,  after  sad 
( xperience.  on  the  ruins  of  discord." 

Important  opportunities  have  been 
(reated  for  Western  policy  by  the  de- 
velopment of  "polycentrism"  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  The  Communist  nations, 
j.s  George  Kennan  has  pointed  out,  are, 
like  the  Western  nations,  currently 
( aught  up  in  a  crisis  of  indecision  about 
their  relations  with  countries  outside 
their  own  ideological  bloc.  The  choices 
<  ipen  to  the  satellite  states  are  limited  but 
liy  no  means  insignificant.  They  can 
i  .dhere  slavishly  to  Soviet  preferences  or 
Ihey  can  strike  out  on  their  own,  within 
]  imits,  to  enter  into  mutually  advantage- 
(lus  relations  with  the  West. 

Whether  they  do  so,  and  to  what  ex- 
ent,  is  to  some  extent  at  least  within 
,he  power  of  the  West  to  determine.  If 
ve  persist  in  the  view  that  all  Commu- 
list  regimes  are  equally  hostile  and 
squally  threatening  to  the  West,  and 
,hat  we  can  have  no  policy  toward  the 
;aptive  nations  except  the  eventual 
overthrow  of  their  Communist  regimes, 
hen  the  West  may  enforce  upon  the 
:ommunist  bloc  a  degree  of  unity  which 
he  Soviet  Union  has  shown  itself  to  be 
luite  incapable  of  imposing— just  as 
3talin  in  the  early  postwar  years  fright- 
?ned  the  West  into  a  degree  of  unity  that 
t  almost  certainly  could  not  have  at- 
tained by  its  own  unaided  efforts.  If,  on 
he  other  hand,  we  are  willing  to  re- 
examine the  view  that  all  Communist 
regimes  are  alike  in  the  threat  which 
;hey  pose  for  the  West — a  view  which 
lad  a  certain  validity  in  Stalin's  time — 
:hen  we  may  be  able  to  exert  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  course  of  events 
si'ithin  a  divided  Communist  world. 

We  are  to  a  great  extent  the  victims, 
and  the  Soviets  the  beneficiaries,  of  our 
awn  ideological  convictions,  and  of  the 
curious  contradictions  which  they  in- 
vrolve.  We  consider  it  a  form  of  subver- 
sion of  the  free  world,  for  example,  when 
the  Russians  enter  trade  relations  or 
conclude  a  consular  convention  or  estab- 
lish airline  connections  with  a  free 
country  in  Asia.  Africa,  or  Latin  Amer- 
ica— and  to  a  certain  extent  we  are  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  proposed 
that  we  adopt  the  same  strategy  in  re- 
verse— by  extending  commercial  credits 


to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia,  or  by  exchang- 
ing Ambassadors  with  a  Hungarian 
regime  which  has  changed  considerably 
in  character  since  the  revolution  of 
1956 — then  the  same  patriots  who  are  so 
alarmed  by  Soviet  activities  in  the  free 
world  charge  our  policymakers  with 
"giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy" 
and  with  innumerable  other  categories 
of  idiocy  and  immorality. 

It  is  time  that  we  resolved  this  con- 
tradiction and  separated  myth  from 
reality.  The  myth  is  that  every  Com- 
munist state  is  an  unmitigated  evil  and 
a  relentless  enemy  of  the  free  world ;  the 
reality  is  that  some  Communist  regimes 
pose  a  threat  to  the  free  world  while 
others  pose  little  or  none,  and  that  if 
we  will  recognize  these  distinctions,  we 
ourselves  will  be  able  to  influence  events 
in  the  Communist  bloc  in  a  way  favor- 
able to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

It  could  well  be  argued  *   •   * — 

Writes  George  Kennan — 

That  If  the  major  Western  Powers  had  full 
freedom  of  movement  in  devising  their  own 
policies,  it  would  be  within  their  power  to 
determine  whether  the  Chinese  view,  or  the 
Soviet  view,  or  perhaps  a  view  more  liberal 
than  either  would  ultimately  prevail  within 
the  Communist  camp.  George  Kennan, 
"Polycentrism  and  Western  Policy,"  Foreign 
Affairs,  January   1964,  page   178. 

There  are  numerous  areas  in  which 
we  can  seek  to  reduce  the  tensions  of 
the  cold  war  and  to  bring  a  degree  of 
normalcy  into  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries — once  we  have  resolved  that 
it  is  safe  and  wise  to  do  so.  We  have 
already  taken  important  steps  in  this 
direction:  the  Antarctic  and  Austrian 
treaties  and  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
the  broadening  of  East-West  cultural 
and  educational  relations,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  experience  and 
present  economic  needs,  there  seems  lit- 
tle likelihood  of  a  spectacular  increase  in 
trade  between  Communist  and  Western 
countries,  even  if  existing  restrictions 
were  to  be  relaxed.  Free  world  trade 
with  Communist  countries  has  been  in- 
creasing at  a  steady  but  unspectacular 
rate,  and  it  seems  unlikely  to  be  greatly 
accelerated  because  of  the  limited  ability 
of  the  Communist  countries  to  pay  for 
increased  imports.  A  modest  increase 
in  East-West  trade  may  nonetheless 
serve  as  a  modest  instrument  of  East- 
West  detente — provided  that  we  are  able 
to  overcome  the  myth  that  trade  with 
Communist  countries  is  a  compact  with 
the  Devil  and  to  recognize  that,  on  the 
contrary,  trade  can  serve  as  an  effective 
and  honorable  means  of  advancing  both 
peace  and  human  welfare. 

Whether  we  are  able  to  make  these 
philosophic  adjustments  or  not,  we  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  our  efforts  to 
devise  a  common  Western  trade  policy 
are  a  palpable  failure  and  that  our  allies 
are  going  to  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The 
world's  major  exporting  nations  are 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing  their  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  bloc 
countries  are  showing  themselves  to  be 
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reliable  customers.  Since  1958  Western 
Europe  has  been  increasing  its  exports 
to  the  East  at  the  rate  of  about  7  percent 
a  year,  which  is  nearly  the  same  rate 
at  which  its  overall  world  sales  have 
been  increasing. 

West  Germany — one  of  our  close 
friends — is  by  far  the  leading  Western 
nation  in  trade  with  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.  West  German  exports  to  bloc 
countries  in  1962  were  valued  at  $749.9 
million.  Britain  was  in  second  place — 
although  not  a  close  second — with  ex- 
ports to  Communist  countries  amounting 
to  $393  million  in  1962.  France  followed 
with  exports  worth  $313.4  million,  and 
the  figure  for  the  United  States — con- 
sisting largely  of  surplus  food  sales  to 
Poland  under  Public  Law  480 — stood  far 
below  at  $125.1  million. 

Our  allies  have  made  it  plain  that  they 
propose  to  expand  this  trade,  in  non- 
strategic  goods,  wherever  possible. 
West  Germany,  in  the  last  16  months, 
has  exchanged  or  agreed  to  exchange 
trade  missions  with  every  country  in 
Eastern  Europe  except  Albania.  Britain 
has  indicated  that  she  will  soon  extend 
long-term  credits  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, breaching  the  5-year  limit  which 
the  Western  allies  have  hitherto  ob- 
served. In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  effect  the  tight 
American  trade  restrictions  have  other 
than  to  deny  the  United  States  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  a  profitable  market. 

The  inability  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  its  partners  from  trading  ex- 
tensively with  the  Communist  bloc  is 
one  good  reason  for  relaxing  our  own 
restrictions,  but  there  is  a  better  reason: 
the  potential  value  of  trade — a  moderate 
volume  of  trade  in  nonstrategic  items — 
as  an   Instrument  for  reducing   world 
tensions  and  strengthening  the  foimda- 
tions  of  peace.    I  do  not  think  that  trade 
or  the  nuclear  test  ban,  or  any  other 
prospective   East-West  accommodation, 
will  lead  to  a  grand  reconciliation  that 
will  end  the  cold  war  and  usher  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.    At  the  most,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  all  the  agreements 
that  are  likely  to  be  attainable  in  the 
foreseeable  future  will  be  the  alleviation 
of  the  extreme  tensions  and  animosities 
that  threaten  the  world  with  nuclear 
devastation  and  the  gradual  conversion 
of  the  struggle  between  communism  and 
the  free  world  into  a  safer  and  more 
tolerable     international     rivalry,     one 
which  may  be  with  us  for  years  and 
decades  to  come  but  which  need  not  be 
so  terrifsring  and  so  costly  as  to  distract 
the  nations  of  the  world  from  the  crea- 
tive pursuits  of  civilized  societies. 

There  is  little  in  history  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  we  can  either  win  the 
cold  war  or  end  it  immediately  and  com- 
pletely. These  are  favored  myths,  re- 
spectively, of  the  American  right  and  of 
the  American  left.  They  are.  I  believe, 
equal  in  their  unreality  and  in  their  dis- 
regard for  the  feasibilities  of  history. 
We  must  disabuse  ourselves  of  them  and 
come  to  terms,  at  last,  with  the  realities 
of  a  world  in  which  neither  good  nor 
evil  is  absolute  and  in  which  those  who 
move  events  and  make  history  are  those 
who  have  understood  not  how  much  but 


how  little   it  is  within  our  power  to 
change. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  address  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  at  Bad  Godesburg,  the  US. 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  Mr.  George 
McGhee,  spoke  eloquently  and  wisely 
about  the  character  and  prospects 
of  relations  between  the  Communist  and 
the  free  worlds.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  McGhee's  address, 
"EJast-West  Relations  Today,"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair) .    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Latin  America  is 
one  of  the  areas  of  the  world  in  which 
American  policy  is  weakened  by  a  grow- 
ing divergency  between  old  myths  and 
new  realities. 

The  crisis  over  the  Panama  Canal  has 
been  unnecessarily  protracted  for  rea- 
sons of  domestic  politics  and  national 
pride  and  sensitivity  on  both  sides — for 
reasons,  that  is,  of  only  marginal  rele- 
vance to  the  merits  of  the  dispute.     I 
think  the  Panamanians  have  unques- 
tionably been  more  emotional  about  the 
dispute  than  has  the  United  States.    I 
also  think  that  there  is  less  reason  for 
emotionalism  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  than  on  the  part  of  Panama.    It 
is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
issue  over  the  canal  is  only  one  of  a 
great  many  in  which  the  United  States 
is  involved,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
important.    For  Panama,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  small  nation  with  a  weak  econ- 
omy and  an  unstable  goverrmient,  the 
canal  is  the  preeminent  factor  in  the  na- 
tion's economy  and  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions.   Surely  in  a  confrontation  so  im- 
equal,  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  exiject 
the  United  States  to  go  a  little  farther 
than  halfway  in  the  search  for  a  fair 
settlement. 

We  Americans  would  do  well,  for  a 
start,  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  silly  no- 
tion that  the  issue  with  Panama  is  a  test 
of  our  courage  and  resolve.  I  believe 
that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962, 
involving  a  confrontation  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  intercontinental  missiles, 
was  indeed  a  test  of  our  courage,  and  we 
acquitted  ourselves  extremely  well  in 
that  instance.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand how  a  controversy  with  a  small 
and  poor  country,  with  virtually  no  mili- 
tary capacity,  can  possibly  be  regarded 
as  a  test  of  our  bravery  and  will  to  defend 
our  interests.  It  takes  stubbornness  but 
not  courage  to  reject  the  entreaties  of 
the  weak.  The  real  test  in  Panama  is 
not  of  our  valor  but  of  our  wisdom  and 
judgment  and  commonsense. 

We  would  also  do  well  to  disabuse  our- 
selves of  the  myth  that  there  is  some- 
thing morally  sacred  about  the  treaty  of 
1903.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
treaty  was  concluded  under  circum- 
stances that  reflect  little  credit  on  the 
United  States.  It  was  made  possible  by 
Panama's  separation  from  Colombia, 
which  probably  could  not  have  occurred 
at  that  time  without  the  dispatch  of  U.S. 
warships  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Co- 
lombian troops  on  the  isthmus  to  put 


down  the  Panamanian  rebellion.  The 
United  States  not  only  intervened  In  Co- 
lombia's internal  affairs  but  did  so  in 
violation  of  a  treaty  concluded  in  1846 
under  which  the  United  States  had  guar- 
anteed Colombian  sovereignty  over  the 
isthmus.  President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt, 
as  he  boasted,  "took  Panama,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate  the  canal  treaty  with 
a  compliant  Panamanian  regime.  Pana- 
manians contend  that  they  were  "shot- 
gimned"  into  the  treaty  of  1903  as  the 
price  of  U.S.  protection  against  a  possi- 
ble effort  by  Colombia  to  recover  the 
istlimus.  The  contention  is  not  without 
substance. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  relate  the 
events  of  60  years  ago  but  only  to  suggest 
that  there  is  Uttle  basis  for  a  posture  of 
injured  irmocence  and  self-righteousness 
by  either  side  and  that  we  would  do  much 
better  to  resolve  the  issue  on  the  basis  of 
present  realities  rather  than  old  myths. 
The  central  reality  is  that  the  treaty  of 
1903  is  in  certain  respects  obsolete.    The 
treaty  has  been  revised  only  twice.  In 
1936  when  the  armual  rental  was  raised 
from    $250,000    to    $430,000    and    other 
modifications  were  made,  and  in  1955 
when  further  changes  were  made,  includ- 
ing an  increase  in  the  armual  rental  to 
$1.9  milUon,  where  it  now  stands.    The 
canal,  of  course,  contributes  far  more  to 
the  Panamanian  economy  in  the  form 
of  wages  paid  to  Panamanian  workers 
and  purchases  made  in  Panama.    The 
fact  remains,  nonetheless,  that  the  an- 
nual rental  of  $1.9  million  is  a  modest 
sum  and  should  probably  be  increased. 
There  are  other  issues,  relating  to  hiring 
policies  for  Panamanian  workers  In  the 
zone,  the  flying  of  flags,  and  other  sym- 
bols of  national  pride  and  sovereignty. 
The  basic  problem  about  the  treaty,  how- 
ever, is  the  exercise  of  American  control 
over  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Panama 
in  this  age  of  Intense  nationalist  and 
anticolonialist   feeling.    Justly    or   not. 
the  Panamanians  feel  that  they  are  being 
treated  as  a  colony,  or  a  quasi-colony, 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  feeling  Is 
accentuated  by  the  contrast  between  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Panamanians, 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  about  $429 
a  year,  and  that  of  the  Americans  living 
in  the  Canal  Zone— immediately  adja- 
cent to  Panama,  of  course,  and  within 
it — with  a  per  capita  income  of  $4,228  a 
year.    That  Is  approximately  10  times 
greater.    It  Is  the  profound  social  and 
economic    alienation    between    Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  its  impact  on 
the  national  feeltog  of  the  Panamanians, 
that  underlies  the  current  crisis. 

Under  these  circimistances,  it  seems 
to  me  entirely  proper  and  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
proposing  new  arrangements  that  would 
redress  some  of  Panama's  grievances 
against  the  treaty  as  it  now  stands.  I 
see  no  reason — certainly  no  reason  of 
"weakness"  or  "dishonor" — why  the 
United  States  carmot  put  an  end  to  the 
semantic  debate  over  whether  treaty  re- 
visions are  to  be  "negotiated"  or  "dis- 
cussed" by  stating  positively  and  clearly 
that  it  is  prepared  to  negotiate  revisions 
in  the  canal  treaty  and  to  submit  such 
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changes  as  are  made  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  do  this  even  though  a  commit- 
ment to  revise  the  treaty  may  be  widely 
criticized  at  home.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  President  and  his  advisers,  in 
situations  of  this  sort,  to  exercise  their 
own  best  judgment  as  to  where  the  na- 
tional interest  lies  even  though  this  may 
necessitate  unpopular  decisions. 

An  agreement  to  "negotiate"  revisions 
Is  not  an  agreement  to  negotiate  any 
particular  revision.  It  would  leave  us 
completely  free  to  determine  what  revi- 
sions, and  how  many  revisions,  we  would 
be  willing  to  accept.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this,  one  can  find  ample  re- 
assurance in  the  proceedings  at  Geneva, 
where  several  years  of  "negotiations"  for 
"general  and  complete  disarmament" 
still  leave  us  with  the  greatest  arsenal  of 
weapons  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  problem  of  Cuba  is  more  difficult 
than  that  of  Panama,  and  far  more 
heavily  burdened  with  the  deadweight 
of  old  myths  and  prohibitions  against 
"unthinkable  thoughts."  I  think  the 
time  is  overdue  for  a  candid  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  Cuban  policy  even  though 
It  may  also  lead  to  distasteful  conclu- 
sions. 

There  are  and  have  been  three  options 
open  to  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Cuba:  First,  the  removal  of  the  Castro 
regime  by  invading  and  occupying  the 
island;  second,  an  effort  to  weaken  and 
ultimately  bring  down  the  regime  by  a 
policy  of  political  and  economic  boycott; 
and  finally,  acceptance  of  the  Communist 
regime  as  a  disagreeable  reality  and  an- 
noyance but  one  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  removed  in  the  near  future  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  acceptable  means 
of  removing  it. 

The  first  option,  invasion,  has  been 

tried  in  a  halfhearted  way  and  found 

wanting.    It  is  generally  acknowledged 

that    the    invasion    and   occupation   of 

Cuba,  besides  violating  our  obligations 

as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 

of  the  Organization  of  American  States.^ 

would   have  explosive   consequences  iiij 

Latin  America  and  elsewhere  and  mightj 

precipitate  a  global  nuclear  war.    I  knowj 

of  no  responsible  statesman  who  advo-l 

cates  this  approach.     It  has  been  re-| 

jected  by  our  Government  and  by  publid 

opinion  and  I  think  that,  barring  somej 

grave  provocation,  it  can  be  ruled  out  aa 

a  feasible  policy  for  the  United  States.    ' 

The  approach  which  we  have  adopted 

has  been  the  second  of  those  mentioned, 

an  effort  to  weaken  and  eventually  bring 

down  the  Castro  regime  by  a  policy  of 

political   and   economic    boycott.     Thl$ 

policy  has  taken  the  form  of  extensivd 

restrictions  against  trade  with  Cuba  bj^ 

United  States  citizens,  of  the  exclusiori 

of  Cuba  from  the  inter-American  sys-| 

tem  and  efforts  to  secure  Latin  American 

support  in  isolating  Cuba  politically  an^ 

economically,  and  of  diplomatic  effortsj 

backed  by  certain  trade  and  aid  sane-* 

tions.  to  persuade  other  free  world  coun-t 

tries    to    maintain    economic    boycott^ 

against  Cuba.  j 

This  policy,  it  now  seems  clear,  hsui 

been  a  failxire,  and  there  is  no  reasor 
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to  believe  that  it  will  succeed  in  the 
future.  Our  efforts  to  persuade  our  al- 
lies to  terminate  their  trade  with  Cuba 
have  been  generally  rebuffed.  The  pre- 
vailing attitude  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  a  British  manufacturer  who. 
in  response  to  American  criticisms  of  the 
sale  of  British  buses  to  Cuba,  said:  'If 
America  has  a  surplus  of  wheat,  we  have 
a  surplus  of  buses." 

In  ci'tting  off  military  assistance  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Yugoslavia 
under  the  provisions  of  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  the 
United  States  has  wielded  a  stuffed  club. 
The  amounts  of  aid  involved  are  infini- 
tesimal; the  chances  of  gaining  compli- 
ance with  our  boycott  policy  are  nil ;  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned may  be  considerable.  What  "we 
terminated  with  respect  to  Britain  and 
France,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  called  aid; 
it  was  more  of  a  sales  promotion  pro- 
gram under  which  British  and  French 
military  leaders  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  to  see — and  to  buy— ad- 
vanced American  weapons.  Terminatmg 
this  program  was  in  Itself  of  little  im- 
portance; Britain  and  France  do  not 
need  our  assistance.  But  terminating  the 
program  as  a  sanction  against  their 
trade  with  Cuba  can  have  no  real  effect 
other  than  to  create  an  illusory  image  of 
"toughness"  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
people. 

Free  world  exports  to  Cuba  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  declining  over  recent 
years,  but  overall  imports  have  been  ris- 
ing since  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  two 
tables  provided  by  the  Department  of 
State  showing  the  trade  of  selected  free 
world  coimtries  with  Cuba  from  1958  to 

1963. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2) . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  shown  in  these  tables  provide  lit- 
tle basis  for  expecting  the  early  termina- 
tion of  free  world  trade  with  Cuba.  The 
export  table  shows  U.S.  exports  to  Cuba 
in  both  1962  and  1963  exceeding  those 
of  any  other  free  world  country.  These 
American  exports  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  ransom  payments  for  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  prisoners  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  normal  trade. 

There  Is  an  interesting  feature  to  this 
table,  which  may  not  be  well  known.  It 
is  that  the  exports  from  Cuba  to  various 
allies  of  ours,  particularly  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Morocco,  and  others, 
have  been  going  up,  and  have  been  very 
substantial.  This  reflects,  I  believe,  the 
importation  from  Cuba  of  sugar  to  a 
great  extent,  and  also  accounts  for  the 
accumulation  by  Cuba  of  substantial  for- 
eign aid  as  a  result  of  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  sugar  during  the 
past  couple  of  years. 

The  exports  from  the  free  world  to 
Cuba  have  been  going  up  In  similar  in- 
stances, in  the  case  of  Japan,  but  gen- 
erally speaking  they  have  not  been  in- 
creasing. Of  course,  since  1958.  when  we 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  Cuba's 


exports,  they  have  gone  down  rather 
dramatically.  In  any  case,  the  tables 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  am  not  arguing  against  the  desirability 
of  an  economic  boycott  against  the 
Castro  regime  but  against  its  feasibility. 
The  effort  has  been  made  and  all  the  ful- 
minations  we  can  utter  about  sanctions 
and  retaliation  against  free  world  coun- 
tries that  trade  with  Cuba  cannot  long 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  boycott  policy 
is  a  failure. 

The  boycott  policy  has  not  failed  be- 
cause of  any  "weakness"  or  "timidity"  on 
the    part    of    our    Government.      This 
charge,  so  frequently  heard,  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  myths  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  American  people.    The 
boycott  policy   has  failed   because  the 
United   States   is   not   omnipotent   and 
cannot  be.    The  basic  reality  to  be  faced 
is  that  it  is  simply  not  within  our  power 
to  compel  our  allies  to  cut  off  their  trade 
with  Cuba,   unless  we  are  prepared  to 
take    drastic    sanctions    against    them, 
such  as  closing  our  own  markets  to  any 
foreign  company  that  does  business  in 
Cuba,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon.     We 
can  do  this,  of  course,  but  if  we  do,  we 
ought  first  to  be  very  sure,  as  apparently 
Mr.  Nixon  is,  that  the  Cuban  boycott 
is  more  important  than  good  relations 
with  our  closest  allies.    In  fact,  even  the 
most  drastic  sanctions  are  as  likely  to 
be  rewarded  with  defiance  as  with  com- 
pliance.   For  practical  purposes,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  ask  other  countries  to  take 
the  measures  with  respect  to  Cuba  which 
we  recommend.    We  have  done  so  and  in 
some   areas  have   been  successful.     In 
other  areas,  notably  that  of  the  eco- 
nomic boycott,  we  have  asked  for  the 
full    cooperation    of    other    free    world 
countries  and  it  has  been  largely  denied. 
It  remains  for  us  to  decide  whether  we 
will  respond  with  a  sustained  outburst 
of  hollow  and  ill-tempered  threats,  all 
the  while  comforting  ourselves  with  the 
msrth  that  we  can  get  anything  we  want 
if  we  only  try  hard  enough — or,  in  this 
case,  shout  loud  enough — or  we  can  ac- 
knowledge the  failure  of  our  efforts  and 
proceed,  coolly  and  rationally,  to  reex- 
amine the  policies  which  we  now  pursue 
In  relation  to  the  interests  they  are  in- 
tended to  serve. 

The  prospects  of  bringing  down  the 
Castro  regime  by  political  and  economic 
boycott  have  never  been  very  good.  Even 
if  a  general  free  world  boycott  were  suc- 
cessfully applied  against  Cuba,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Russians  would  refuse  to 
carry  the  extra  financial  burden  and 
thereby  permit  the  only  Communist 
regime  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
collapse.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  Is  probably  no  way  of 
bringing  down  the  Castro  regime  by 
means  of  economic  pressures  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  Impose  a  blockade 
against  nonmllitary  shipments  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Exactly  such  a  policy  has 
been  recommended  by  some  of  our  more 
reckless  politicians,  but  the  preponder- 
ance of  Informed  opinion  is  that  a  block- 
ade against  Soviet  shipments  of  non- 
military  supplies  to  Cuba  would  be  ex- 
travagantly    dangerous,    carrying    the 
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strong  possibility  of  a  confrontation  that 
could  explode  into  nuclear  war. 

Having  ruled  out  military  invasion  and 
blockade,  and  recognizing  the  failure  of 
the  boycott  policy,  we  are  compelled  to 
consider  the  third  of  the  three  options 
open  to  us  with  respect  to  Cuba:  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Castro  regime  as  a  distasteful  nui- 
sance but  not  an  intolerable  danger  so 
long  as  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
are  prepared  to  meet  their  obligations 
of  collective  defense  under  the  Rio 
Treaty. 

In  recent  years  we  have  become  trans- 
fixed with  Cuba,  making  it  far  more  im- 
portant in  both  our  foreign  relations  and 
in  our  domestic  life  than  its  size  and  in- 
fluence warrant.     We  have  fiattered  a 
noisy   but  minor  demogog   by  treating 
him  as  if  he  were  a  Napoleonic  menace. 
Communist  Cuba  has  been  a  disruptive 
and  subversive  Infiuence  In  Venezuela 
and  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  both  we  and 
our  Latin  American  partners  would  be 
better  off  if  the  Castro  regime  did  not 
exist.     But  it  Is  Important  to  bear  In 
mind  that,  despite  their  best  efforts,  the 
Cuban  Communists  have  not  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  hemisphere  and  that 
in  Venezuela,  for  example,  where  com- 
munism has  made  a  major  effort  to  gain 
power   through  terrorism.  It  has  been 
repudiated  by  a  people  who  in  a  free  elec- 
tion have  committed  themselves  to  the 
course  of  liberal  democracy.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  weigh  the  desirability  of  an  ob- 
jective against  the  feasibility  of  Its  at- 
tainment, and  when  we  do  this  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba,  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  Castro  Is  a  nuisance  but 
not  a  grave  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  that  he  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  ex- 
cept by  means  that  are  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  objective.    Cuban  com- 
munism does  pose  a  grave  threat  to  other 
Latin  American  countries,  but  this  threat 
can  be  dealt  with  by  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  established  procedures  of 
the  inter-American  system  against  any 
act  of  aggression. 

I  think  that  we  must  abandon  the 
myth  that  Cuban  communism  is  a  transi- 
tory menace  that  Is  going  to  collapse  or 
disappear  in  the  immediate  future  and 
face  up  to  two  basic  realities  about  Cuba : 
first,  that  the  Castro  regime  is  not  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  and  Is  not  likely  to  be 
overthrown  by  any  policies  which  we 
are  now  pursuing  or  can  reasonably  un- 
dertake; and  second,  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Castro  regime,  though 
inimical  to  our  interests  and  policies,  Is 
not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  our  objectives,  unless  we  make 
it  so  by  permitting  it  to  poison  our  poli- 
tics at  home  and  to  divert  us  from  more 
important  tasks  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  social 
revolution  can  be  accomplished  without 
violent  upheaval.  This  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  it  may  In  time  be  vindicated.  We 
are  entitled  to  hope  so  and  It  Is  wise  smd 
necessary  for  us  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
advance  the  prospects  of  peaceful  and 
orderly  reform. 


At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  under 
no  illusions  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of     uprooting     long -established     ruling 
oligarchies  without  disruptions  involving 
lesser  or  greater  degrees  of  violence.   The 
historical  odds  are  probably  against  the 
prospects  of  peaceful  social  revolution. 
There  are  places,  of  course,  where  it  has 
occurred    and    others    where    it    seems 
likely  to  occur.    In  Latin  America,  the 
chances  for  such  basic  change  by  peace- 
ful means  seem  bright  in  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  and  certain  other  countries; 
in  Mexico,  many  basic  changes  have  been 
made  by  peaceful  means,  but  these  came 
in  the  wake  of  a  violent  revolution.    In 
other    Latin    American    countries,    the 
power  of  ruling  oligarchies  is  so  solidly 
established  and  their  ignorance  so  great 
that  there  seems  little  prospect  of  ac- 
complishing economic  growth  or  social 
reform  by  means  short  of  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  established  authorities. 

I  am  not  predicting  violent  revolutions 
in  Latin  America  or  elsewhere.  Still 
less  am  I  advocating  them.  I  wish  only 
to  suggest  that  violent  social  revolutions 
are  a  possibility  In  countries  where  feu- 
dal oligarchies  resist  all  meaningful 
change  by  peaceful  means.  We  must 
not,  in  our  preference  for  the  democratic 
procedures  envisioned  by  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  close  our  minds  to  the 
possibility  that  democratic  procedures 
may  fail  In  certain  countries  and  that 
where  democracy  does  fail  violent  social 
convulsions  may  occur. 

We  would  do  well,  while  continuing 
our  efforts  to  promote  peaceful  change 
through  the  Alhance  for  Progress,  to 
consider  what  our  reactions  might  be  in 
the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  genuine  so- 
cial revolution  in  one  or  more  Latin 
American  covmtries.  Such  a  revolution 
did  occur  In  Bolivia,  and  we  accepted 
it  calmly  and  sensibly.  But  what  if  a 
violent  social  revolution  were  to  break 
out  in  one  of  the  larger  Latin  American 
covmtries?  Would  we  feel  certain  that 
it  was  Cuban  or  Soviet  inspired?  Would 
we  wish  to  intervene  on  the  side  of 
established  authority?  Or  would  we  be 
willing  to  tolerate  or  even  support  a  rev- 
olution If  it  was  seen  to  be  not  Commu- 
nist but  similar  in  nature  to  the  Mexican 
revolution  or  the  Nasser  revolution  in 
Egypt? 

These  are  hypothetical  questions  and 
there  is  no  readily  available  set  of  an- 
swers to  them.  But  they  are  questions 
which  we  should  be  thinking  about  be- 
cause they  have  to  do  with  problems  that 
could  become  real  and  urgent  with  great 
suddenness.  We  should  be  considering, 
for  example,  what  groups  in  particular 
countries  might  conceivably  lead  revolu- 
tionary movements,  and  If  we  can  iden- 
tify them,  we  should  be  considering  how 
we  might  communicate  with  them  and 
influence  them  in  such  a  way  that  their 
movements,  if  successful,  will  not  pursue 
courses  detrimental  to  our  security  and 
our  Interests. 

The  Far  East  is  another  area  of  the 
world  in  which  American  policy  is  handi- 
capped by  the  divergence  of  old  myths 
and  new  realities.  Particularly  with  re- 
spect to  China,  an  elaborate  vocabulary 
of  make-believe  has  become  compulsory 
in  both  official  and  public  discussion. 


We  are  committed,  with  respect  to  China 

and  other  areas  in  Asia,  to  inflexible 
policies  of  long  standing  from  which  we 
hesitate  to  depart  because  of  the  attribu- 
tion to  these  policies  of  an  aura  of  mys- 
tical sanctity.  It  may  be  that  a  thorough 
reevaluatlon  of  our  Far  Eastern  policies 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  sound  and  wise,  or  at  least  that 
they  represent  the  best  available  options. 
It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  re- 
evaluation  would  point  up  the  need  for 
greater  or  lesser  changes  in  our  policies. 
The  point  is  that,  whatever  the  outcome 
of  a  rethinking  of  policy  might  be,  we 
have  been  unwilling  to  undertake  it  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  many  Government 
officials,  undoubtedly  well  founded,  that 
even  the  suggestion  of  new  policies  to- 
ward China  or  Vietnam  would  provoke 
a  vehement  public  outcry. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  can, 
or  should,  recognize  Commimist  China, 
or   acquiesce   in   its   admission   to   the 
United  Nations  under  present  circum- 
stances.    It  would  be  unwise  to  do  so, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  it  so  long  as  the  Peiping  regime  main- 
tains its  attitude  of  implacable  hostility 
toward  the  United  States.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  state  of  affairs 
is  necessarily  permanent.     As  we  have 
seen  in  our  relations  with  Germany  and 
Japan,    hostility   can   give   way   in   an 
astonishingly  short  time  to  close  friend- 
ship: and,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  rela- 
tions with  China,  the  reverse  can  occur 
with  equal  speed.    It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  time  our  relations  with  China 
will  change  again — if  not  to  friendship, 
then  perhaps  to  "competitive  coexist- 
ence."   It  would  therefore  be  extremely 
useful  if  we  could  Introduce  an  element 
of  flexibility,  or,  more  precisely,  of  the 
capacity  to  be  flexible,  into  ovir  relations 
with  Communist  China. 

We  would  do  well,  as  former  Assistant 
Secretary   Hilsman  has   recommended, 
to  maintain  an  "open  door"  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  improved  relations  with  Com- 
munist China  in  the  future.    For  a  start, 
we  must  jar  open  our  minds  to  certain 
realities  about  China,  of  which  the  fore- 
most is  that  there  really  are  not  "two 
Chinas,"  but  only  one — mainland  China; 
and  that  It  is  niled  by  Commvmists.  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  Indefinite 
future.    Once  we  accept  this  fact,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  reflect  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  might  be  possible  for 
us  to  enter  Into  relatively  normal  rela- 
tions with  mainland  China.    One  condi- 
tion, of  course,  must  be  the  abandonment 
by  the  Chinese  Commimists,  tacitly,  if 
not  explicitly,  of  their  intention  to  con- 
quer   and    incorporate    Taiwan.      This 
seems  unlikely  now;  but  far  more  sur- 
prising changes  have  occurred  In  politics, 
and  it  Is  quite  possible  that  a  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders  in  Peiping  and  Taipei  may 
put  a  quiet  end  to  the  Chinese  civil  war, 
thus  opening  the  possibility  of  entirely 
new  patterns  of  international  relations 
In  the  Far  East. 

Should  such  changes  occur,  they  will 
open  important  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can policy;  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.    It  seems  possible,  for 
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instance,  that  an  atmosphere  of  reduced 
tensions  in  the  Far  East  might  make  it 
possible  to  strengthen  world  peace  by 
drawing  mainland  China  into  existing 
East- West  agreements  in  such  fields  as 
disarmament,  trade,  and  educational  ex- 
change. 

These  are  long-range  prospects,  which 
may  or  may  not  materialize.  In  the  im- 
mediate future,  we  are  confronted  with 
possible  changes  in  the  Far  East  re- 
sulting from  recent  French  diplomacy. 

French  recognition  of  Communist 
China,  although  untimely  and  carried 
out  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered friendly  to  the  United  States,  may 
nonetheless  serve  a  constructive  long- 
term  purpose,  by  unfreezing  a  situation 
in  which  many  countries,  none  more 
than  the  United  States,  are  committed 
to  inflexible  policies  by  long-established 
commitments  and  the  pressures  of  do- 
mestic public  opinion.  One  way  or  an- 
other, the  French  initiative  may  help 
generate  a  new  situation  in  which  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
will  find  it  possible  to  reevaluate  its  basic 
policies  in  the  Far  East. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  poses  a  far 
more  pressing  need  for  a  reevaluation  of 
American  policy.  Other  than  withdraw- 
al, which  I  do  not  think  can  be  realis- 
tically considered  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, three  options  are  open  to 
us  in  Vietnam:  First,  continuation  of 
the  antiguerrilla  war  within  South 
Vietnam,  along  with  renewed  American 
efforts  to  increase  the  military  effective- 
ness of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and 
the  political  effectiveness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government;  second,  an  at- 
tempt to  end  the  war.  through  negotia- 
tions for  the  neutralization  of  South 
Vietnam,  or  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam:  and,  finally,  the  expansion  of 
the  scale  of  the  war,  either  by  the  direct 
commitment  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can troops  or  by  equipping  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  to  attack  North  Viet- 
namese territory,  possibly  by  means  of 
commando-type  operations  from  the  sea 
or  the  air. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  negotiation, 
under  present  military  circumstances, 
could  lead  to  termination  of  the  war  un- 
der conditions  that  would  preserve  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  party  to  a  negotia- 
tion to  achieve  by  diplomacy  objectives 
which  it  has  conspicuously  failed  to  win 
by  warfare.  The  hard  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  our  bargaining  position  is  at 
present  a  weak  one;  and  until  the  equa- 
tion of  advantages  between  the  two 
sides  has  been  substantially  altered  in 
our  favor,  there  can  be  little  prospect 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  which  would 
secure  the  independence  of  a  non-Com- 
munist South  Vietnam. 

Recent  initiatives  by  France,  calling 
for  the  neutralization  of  Vietnam,  have 
tended  to  confuse  the  situation,  without 
altering  it  in  any  fundamental  way. 
France  could,  perhaps,  play  a  construc- 
tive mediating  role  if  she  were  willing  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  United 
States.  For  somewhat  obscure  reasons, 
however.  France  has  chosen  to  take  an 
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independent  initiative.    This  is  puzzling 
rio  Americans,  who  recall  that  the  United 
S  ;tates  contributed  $1.2  billion  to  France's 
\  ,ar  in  Indochina  of  a  decade  ago — which 
M-as  70  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
conflict.     Whatever  its  motivation,  the 
problem  posed  by  French  intervention  in 
s  outheast  Asia  is  that  while  France  may 
« et  off  an  unforeseeable  chain  of  events, 
ihe  is  neither  a  major  military  force  nor 
u  major  economic  force  in  the  Par  East. 
Jnd  is  therefore  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
ontrol  or  greatly  influence  the  events 
hich  her  initiative  may  precipitate. 
It  seems  clear  that  only  two  realistic 
,ptions  are  open  to  us  in  Vietnam  in  the 
mmediate  future:  the  expansion  of  the 
onflict  in  one  way  or  another,  or  a  re- 
.ewed  effort  to  bolster  the  capacity  of 
he  South  Vietnamese  to  prosecute  the 
ar   successfully   on   its   present   scale. 
;he  matter  calls  for  thorough  examina- 
ion  by  responsible  officials  in  the  execu- 
ive  branch ;  and  until  they  have  had  an 
opportunity      to      evaluate     the     con- 
Ingencies  and  feasibilities  of  the  options 
jpen  to  us.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no 
;hoice  but  to  support  the  South  Viet- 
lamese  Grovernment  and  Army  by  the 
most  effective  means  available.    What- 
ever specific  policy  decisions  are  made. 
t  should  be  clear  to  all  concerned  that 
ihe  United  States  will  continue  to  meet 
its  obligations   and  fulfill   its   commit- 
ments with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

These,  I  believe,  are  some,  although 
by  no  means  all,  of  the  issues  of  foreign 
policy  in  which  it  is  essential  to  re- 
evaluate longstanding  ideas  and  com- 
mitments in  the  light  of  new  and  chang- 
ing realities.  In  all  the  issues  which  I 
have  discussed,  American  policy  has  to 
one  degree  or  another  been  less  effective 
than  it  might  have  been  because  of  our 
national  tendency  to  equate  means  with 
ends  and  therefore  to  attach  a  mytho- 
logical sanctity  to  policies  and  practices 
wliich  in  themselves  have  no  moral  con- 
tent or  value  except  insofar  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  some  valid 
national  objective.  I  believe  that  we 
must  try  to  overcome  this  excessive 
moralism,  which  binds  us  to  old  myths 
and  blinds  us  to  new  realities  and,  worse 
still,  leads  us  to  regard  new  and  un- 
familiar ideas  with  fear  and  mistrust. 

We  must  dare  to  think  about  "un- 
thinkable" things.  We  must  learn  to 
explore  all  of  the  options  and  possibili- 
ties that  confront  us  in  a  complex  and 
rapidly  changing  world.  We  must  learn 
to  welcome  rather  than  fear  the  voices  of 
dissent  and  not  to  recoil  in  horror  when- 
ever some  heretic  suggests  that  Castro 
may  survive  or  that  Khrushchev  is  not  as 
bad  a  fellow  as  Stalin  was.  We  must 
overcome  our  s\isceptibility  to  "shock" — 
a  word  which  I  wish  could  be  banned 
from  our  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
especially  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

If  Congress  and  public  opinion  are 
unduly  susceptible  to  "shock,"  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  particularly  the 
Department  of  State,  is  subject  to  the 
malady  of  chronic  and  excessive  cau- 
tion. An  effective  foreign  policy  is  one 
which  concerns  itself  more  with  innova- 


tion abroad  than  with  conciliation  at 
home.  A  creative  foreign  policy— as 
President  Truman,  for  one,  knew — Is  not 
necessarily  one  which  wins  immediate 
general  approval.  It  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary for  leaders  to  do  unpleasant  and 
unpopular  things,  because,  as  Burke 
pointed  out,  the  duty  of  the  democratic 
politician  to  his  constituents  is  not  to 
comply  with  their  every  wish  and  pref- 
erence but  to  give  them  the  benefit  of, 
and  to  be  held  responsible  for.  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  best  judgment. 

We  must  dare  to  think  about  "un- 
thinkable things."  because  when  things 
become  "unthinkable,"  thinking  stops 
and  action  becomes  mindless.  If  we  are 
to  disabuse  ourselves  of  old  myths  and 
to  act  wisely  and  creatively  upon  the  new 
realities  of  our  time,  we  must  think  and 
talk  about  our  problems  with  perfect 
freedom,  remembering,  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  said,  that  "The  greatest  freedom 
of  speech  is  the  greatest  safety  because, 
If  a  man  is  a  fool,  the  best  thing  to  do  Is 
to  encourage  him  to  advertise  the  fact 

by  speaking." 

Exhibit  1 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  or  America, 

U.S.  Information  Service,  Office  or  the 

Press  Attach*.  Bonn/Bad  Godesbero 

Ambassador     George     C.     McOhee     today 

urged    a    patient    search    for    even    limited 

East-West   agreements    "In   the    belief   that 

the  resolution  of  small  differences  Is  not  only 

worthwhile    In    itself    but    can    prepare    the 

ground  for  an  eventual  resolution  of  greater 

differences." 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  spoke  at 
the  Redoute  In  Bad  Godesberg  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  Foreign  Policy  So- 
ciety (Deutsche  Gesellschaft  feur  Auswaer- 
tlge  PoUtlk  e.V). 

His  address  was  entitled  "East-West  Re- 
lations Today."  The  text,  as  prepared  for 
delivery.  Is  attached. 

East-West  Relations  Today 
It  Is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  have  been 
asked  to  appear  before  you  tonight.  The 
German  Society  for  Foreign  Policy  Is  well- 
known  abroad  as  a  group  dedicated  to  pur- 
poseful and  sober  examination  of  the  out- 
standing International  issues  of  the  day. 
In  the  United  States  we  appreciate  it  as 
a  distinguished  body  of  representative  lead- 
ers from  the  political,  professional,  and  eco- 
nomic mainstreams  of  German  life,  who 
have  consistently  recognized  and  encouraged 
the  value  of  German -American  friendship 
within  the  framework  of  an  Atlantic  part- 
nership. 

The  manifestations  of  the  close  under- 
standing which  exists  between  your  country 
and  mine  are  many.  It  was  my  privilege 
recently  to  accompany  Chancellor  Erhard 
and  Foreign  Minister  Schroeder  on  their 
visit  with  President  Johnson.  The  subject 
on  which  I  shall  speak  tonight  flg\ired 
largely  In  their  very  fruitful  discussions.  I 
would  like  to  begin  my  presentation  by  re- 
minding you  of  a  passage  In  the  communique 
Issued  at  the  conclusion  of  their  talks: 

"The  President  and  the  Chancellor  had 
an  extended  discussion  of  the  current  state 
of  East-West  relations.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  the  basic  rights  and  interests  of 
the  free  nations  must  be  defended,  and  In 
particular  they  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  arrangement  that  would  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  status  quo  of  a  divided  Germany, 
one  part  of  which  Is  deprived  of  elementary 
rights    and    liberties.    On    this    basis,    the 
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President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that  It 
Is  highly  Important  to  continue  to  explore 
all  opportunities  for  the  Improvement  of 
East-West  relations,  the  easing  of  tensions, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  prospects  of  a 
peace  that  czja  be  stable  because  It  Is  Just. 
They  continue  to  hope  that  this  effort  of 
the  Western  powers  will  meet  a  constructive 
response  from  the  Soviet  Union." 

This  statement.  Issued  Jointly  by  the  lead- 
ers of  our  two  Governments,  Is,  so  to  speak, 
the  text  upon  which  I  shall  elaborate.  Let 
me  at  the  outset,  however,  make  an  explana- 
tory point.  East-West  policy  Is  only  one  as- 
pect of  total  foreign  policy.  Just  as  the  words 
I  have  quoted  are  an  excerpt  from  a  longer 
document  which  also  covers  many  other  mat- 
ters. The  subject  of  easing  tensions  and  pro- 
moting prospects  of  peace  In  East- West  rela- 
tions seems  to  me,  however,  particularly  to 
deserve  our  study.  This  Is  true  not  only  be- 
cause It  Is  Important,  but  because  of  all  the 
major  components  of  foreign  policy  It  Is  the 
most  complicated  to  manage  and  the  most 
likely   to   encounter  public  mlsimderstand- 

Ing. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  In  what  I  have  to 
say  I  shall  not  be  delineating  a  new  policy, 
nor  do  my  remarks  presage  any  reconfigura- 
tion of  or  shift  of  emphasis  within  total 
U.S.  policy.  My  aim  Is  the  more  modest  one 
of  presenting  for  your  consideration  the  line 
of  reasoning  which  supports  an  approach  to 
East-West  relations  which  has  great  con- 
tinuity In  American  foreign  policy,  since  it 
traces  back  through  the  last  four  U.S.  admin- 
istrations. 

My  method  will  be  to  lay  before  you  to- 
night the  arguments  for  and  against  two  very 
different  approaches  to  current  problems  of 
East-West  relations.  One  Is  to  search  pa- 
tiently for  possible  areas  of  agreement,  how- 
ever small,  in  the  belief,  that  the  resolution 
of  small  differences  Is  not  only  worthwhile 
in  itself  but  can  prepare  the  ground  for  an 
eventual  resolution  of  greater  differences. 
The  other  course  Is  to  refuse  to  seek  accom- 
modations on  any  matter  In  the  absence 
of  progress  toward  solving  the  central  Issues 
between  East  and  West,  In  the  belief  that  a 
general  state  of  tension  In  world  affairs  ex- 
erts a  useful  pressure  under  which  the  East 
eventually  may  yield  on  these  large  Issues. 
When  I  have  done  I  hope  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  first  alternative — which  Is  the 
policy  of  my  country — Is  the  course  for  the 
North  Atlantic  nations  to  follow. 

My  basic  thesis  will  be  that  as  East-West 
tensions  rise,  positions  tend  to  become  more 
Inflexible  both  In  terms  of  principle  and  In 
terms  of  administration  of  policy.  Oppor- 
tunities for  improving  the  situation  conse- 
quently tend  to  become  fewer  and  less  prom- 
ising. However,  as  these  tensions  decline, 
positions  can  become  less  rigid  and  oppor- 
tunities for  Improving  the  situation  can  be- 
come greater  In  number  and  more  promis- 
ing. Even  though  we  cannot  hope  to  elim- 
inate tension  until  we  eliminate  its  causes, 
the  reduction  of  tensions  can  help  achieve 
the  alms  of  the  Western  allies. 

You  will  observe  that,  In  these  remarks,  I 
have  adopted  Horace's  advice,  drawn  from  the 
example  of  Homer,  to  begin  In  medlas  res. 
There  Is  at  least  one  way  in  which  you  are 
comparable  to  Homer's  audience.  There  Is 
no  need  for  me  to  remind  you  that  long  years 
of  struggle  have  preceded  the  present  mo- 
ment; there  is  no  need  to  point  out  that  the 
Issues  we  shall  consider  together  are  not  the 
end  of  the  story,  but  represent  only  a  short 
period  of  history  during  which  the  final  out- 
come still  hangs  In  the  balance.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  society  require  no  Instruction 
In  the  history  of  the  p>ostwar  period.  I  need, 
however,  to  take  only  a  moment  to  set  the 
scene,  so  to  speak,  with  a  brief  description 
of  the  situation  between  East  and  West 
as  it  exists  today. 


In  some  respects  the  events  of  1963,  as 
have  the  immediate  prospects  for  1964, 
evolved  In  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
attempt  to  shift  the  balance  of  power  in  Its 
favor  by  the  emplacement  of  offensive  mis- 
siles on  Cuba.  The  Soviet  plunge  at  Cuba 
was  sudden  and  reckless.  This  very  reck- 
lessness lent  a  concentrated  and  dramatic 
quality  to  the  Cuban  denouement  which 
has,  for  example,  not  recently  characterized 
Soviet  moves  In  Berlin.  The  gravity  of  the 
challenge  and  the  flrmnees  with  which  It 
was  met  have  led  to  a  recognition  of  the 
Cuban  drama  of  1962  as  a  watershed  for  sub- 
sequent International  affairs. 

The  Cuban  crisis  was  the  continuation  of  a 
series  of  deliberate  efforts  to  Intrude  Com- 
munist power  and  Influence  into  new  areas. 
Such  attempts  have  been  made  since  1945  In 
many  areas,  but  most  forcefully  In  Iran,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Berlin,  Korea,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 
In  each  case  these  efforts  have  been  success- 
fully countered  by  the  West — although  In 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  as  In  Cuba,  the  task 
Is  not  yet  completed.  The  special  signifi- 
cance of  Cuba  Is  that  It  presented  not  only 
the  sharpest,  but  perhaps  also  the  terminal 
episode  of  a  menacing  strategy  of  nuclear 
threat  which  seems  to  have  dated  from  the 
Soviet  orbiting  of  the  first  sputnik  In  1957. 

If  the  last  14  months  have  given  evidence 
of  a  new  sobriety  In  the  Soviet  assessment, 
this  probably  traces  to  the  following  factors : 

1.  Western  military  strength  has  greatly 
Increased.  Even  though  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1958  has  overplayed  Its  bid  with  too 
weak  a  hand,  the  Western  position  has  subse- 
quently been  greatly  Improved  by  a  massive 
mobilization  of  resources.  As  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  In  his  budget  message 
of  January  21,  the  United  States  within  the 
p>ast  3  yetirs  has  Increased  by  100  percent  the 
nuclear  weajxjns  In  our  strategic  forces,  and 
by  60  percent  the  tactical  nuclear  forces  de- 
ployed In  Western  Europe.  We  have  In- 
creased by  45  percent  the  number  of  combat- 
ready  divisions,  and  by  35  percent  the  num- 
ber of  our  tactical  fighter  squadrons. 

2.  We  have  demonstrated  both  in  Cuba 
and  In  Berlin  a  firm  will  to  commit  these 
forces  where  necessary.  The  Communists 
can  remain  In  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  In  deep  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  as  an  outcome  of  the  mis- 
management of  Its  economy  and  of  excessive 
diversion  of  resources  to  an  inflexible  military 
and  space  budget.  The  consequences  have 
been  a  decline  In  absolute  agrlcxiltural  out- 
put and  an  Inability  to  maintain  adequate 
resource  inputs  Into  vital  segments  of  In- 
dustry. 

4.  The  deepening  Slno-Sovlet  split  is  an- 
other major  fact  of  life  with  which  the 
Soviets  now  must  deal,  although  so  far  Its 
precise  Impact  on  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
West  Is  hard  to  assess.  Pelplng  has  directly 
challenged  the  authority  of  Moscow,  and  Is 
now  engaged  In  a  direct  contest  to  assert  Its 
leadership  over  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment and  in  the  developing  lands  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

With  the  doubtless  unnecessary  caution 
that  none  of  these  considerations  Implies  In 
any  way  a  Soviet  abandonment  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  world  domination,  I  now  turn 
to  the  specific  topic  I  have  suggested  for  your 
consideration. 

m 

Let  us  begin  by  disposing  of  an  argument 
against  seeking  agreements  with  the  East 
which  is  distinct  from  the  argvunent  already 
introduced. 

The  Communists,  It  Is  often  pointed  out. 
cannot  be  trusted.  The  Soviet  Union  appears 
to  regard  International  agreements  as  valid 
only  so  long  as  It  Is  to  Its  own  Interests  to 
invoke  their  provisions.     Communist  China 


Is  even  blunter  In  Its  assertion  of  Its  own 
Interests  against  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  community.  In  Berlin, 
In  southeast  Asia,  and  elsewhere  the  Com- 
munist record  of  disregard  for  their  Inter- 
national obligations  Is  too  glaring  to  require 
comment.  This  is.  unfortunately,  a  fact  of 
International  life  with  which  Western  states- 
men must  deal.  It  has  led  some  observers 
to  view  that  there  should  be  no  agreements, 
since  the  Western  signatories  will  regard 
agreements  as  binding  and  therefore  as  limit- 
ing their  freedom  of  action,  whereas  the 
Eastern  Powers  will  not. 

Furthermore,  It  can  be  argued  that  the 
Communist  notion  of  negotiation  Is  such 
that  the  very  process  of  discussing  possible 
accommodation  Is  dangerous.  Often  enough 
their  offers  to  talk  with  us  are  plainly 
prompted,  not  by  a  desire  to  reach  any 
agreement  but  by  a  hope  that  they  can, 
without  jrleldlng  from  their  own  position, 
pry  concessions  from  the  West.  They  at- 
tempt to  pocket  without  payment  any  con- 
cessions put  forth  as  part  of  a  Western  pro- 
posal for  a  compromise.  They  are  unembar- 
rassed to  suggest  that  the  remedy  for  their 
violation  of  an  agreement  Is  a  conference  to 
make  a  new  agreement  giving  them  what 
they  want.  To  them,  what  Is  negotiable  at 
any  given  time  Is  not  the  difference  between 
the  positions  of  the  East  and  the  West,  but 
the  difference  between  what  they  possess 
and  what  they  desire.  If  they  had  their  way, 
negotiation  would  be  a  sort  of  cattle  chute 
along  which  the  unsuspecting  nations  of  the 
West  would  move  under  Communist  prod- 
ding— slowly,  perhaps,  but  toward  an  Inevi- 
table destination. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  stress 
that  It  \s  foolish  to  trust  Communist  profes- 
sions of  good  faith  In  subscribing  to  an 
agreement.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  no 
logic  leads  from  this  premise  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  West  shovUd  hold  no  conversa- 
tions and  make  no  treaties  with  the  East. 
Such  a  conclusion  reflects,  not  distrust  of 
the  Communists,  but  distrust  of  ourselves. 
It  underestimates  our  resources  of  skill  and 
experience  In  conducting  East-West  talks, 
and  in  devising  means  to  ensure  the  enforce- 
ment of  agreements  reached.  It  also  falls 
to  allow  for  the  fact  that,  In  certain  circum- 
stances, the  Soviets  can  be  led  by  their  own 
Interests  to  negotiate  an  agreement  which  is 
also  In  ovir  Interest. 

IV 

Before  I  elaborate  this  point  I  would  Uke 
to  Invite  you  to  scrutinize  the  Idea  that  at 
least  a  certain  degree  of  tension  in  East- 
West  relations  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
West.  Here,  I  believe,  we  mvist  first  of  all 
be  careful  not  to  make  the  common  error  of 
discussing  tension  as  if  It  had  an  existence 
of  its  own.  Independent  of  the  real  Issues 
and  real  events  of  our  world.  We  must  also 
be  sure  to  distinguish  between  the  causes  of 
tension  and  its  effects. 

Tension  between  nations  and  groups  of 
nations  arises  when  their  major  national  and 
Joint  objectives  overlap  and  conflict,  as  now 
Is  the  case  between  East  and  West.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  Incompatibility  of  Com- 
munist alms  with  the  desire  of  other  nations 
to  live  undisturbed  In  peace.  The  dispute 
over  the  means  they  will  employ,  In  which 
the  Communist  powers  today  are  engaged, 
has  not  shaken  their  continuing  common 
commitment  to  world  revolution.  I  should 
like  to  underline  that  point  by  quoting  from 
a  statement  by  Chairman  Khrxishchev  pub- 
lished last  month  In  the  magazine  Kom- 
munlst: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  vmder  conditions  of  peaceful  co- 
existence the  contest  lessens  between  gov- 
ernments of  differing  social  structures.    On 
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the  contrary,  peaceful  coexistence  stipulates 
an  economic  fight  In  the  form  of  economic 
competition,    and    poUtlcal    and    Ideological 

A  further  source  of  tension  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  leaders  now  control  large 
areas  of  the  world.  Including  the  Eastern 
Zone  of  Germany.  In  which  the  satisfaction 
of  legitimate  national  aspirations  has  been 

denied. 

The  specific  Issues  and  situations  from 
which  tension  can  spring  are  many  and 
varied.  Unhealthy  tension  In  an  Individual 
frequently  occurs  In  what  In  medical  termi- 
nology Is  called  a  syndrome,  and  the  analogy 
Is  not  without  usefulness  In  considering  the 
kind  of  tension  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. A  syndrome  Is  a  group  of  symptoms 
produced  by  factors  which  may  originally 
have  been  unrelated,  but  which  Interact  to 
produce  a  cumulaUve  effect  more  harmful 
than  the  mere  sum  of  the  Influences  each 
ex°rts.  Similarly,  tension  between  nations 
U  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  It  takes  many 
forms,  which  can  Interact  and  reinforce  each 
other. 

One  of  the  most  Important  causes  of  mili- 
tary tens  on  is  the  threat  to  Europe  posed 
by  the  presence  of  large-scale  Communist 
arms  In  the  East.  Ranged  against  this  Is  a 
NATO  establishment  in  Europe,  which,  what- 
ever Its  need  for  improvement,  pos.^e^ses  awe- 
some cap.abiUties  at  every  level  of  force  The 
tensions  arising  from  this  confrontation  In 
Europe  are  heightened  and  complicated  by 
the  fact  that.  In  other  areas  of  the  world— 
in  Cuba,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam— the  Com- 
munists are  pursuing  their  objectives  by 
■means  of  active  subversion  and  terror.  En- 
compassing all  this  Is  the  nuclear  balance 
of  terror  between  East  and  West,  based  on 
a  destructive  capacity  which,  if  employed, 
would  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  lives 
within  the  space  of  hours.  All  these  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  syndrome  of  world  ten- 
sion. 

The  fundamental  Issues  between  East  and 
West  flare  into  headlines  when  the  Soviets 
try  to  put  missiles  Into  Cuba,  or  stop  allied 
convoys  on  the  autobahn  to  Berlin,  or — as 
happened  late  last  month — wantonly  shoot 
down  three  American  Air  Force  officers  who 
strayed  over  East  Germany  in  an  unarmed 
training  plane.  It  would,  however,  be  a  gross 
oversimplification  to  say  that  there  are  no 
tensions  during  periods  In  which  the  Com- 
munist pKJwers  choose  to  refrain  from  such 
acts.  That  the  absence  of  a  crisis  Is  Identical 
with  the  presence  of  a  detente  is  only  some- 
thing the  Conmiunlsts  would  like  us  to  be- 
lieve. It  Is  not  to  our  Interest  to  talk  or 
behave  as  if  it  were  true. 

Prom  that,  however.  It  does  not  follow  that 
It  is  to  OMi  Interest  to  have  the  tension  be- 
tween East  and  West  reflect  Itself  In  dispute, 
crisis  or  confrontation.  Indeed,  to  adopt 
that  view  would  be  to  fall  In  with  the  Com- 
munist argument  that  tension  has  no  exist- 
ence apart  from  its  more  acute  manifesta- 
tions. We  must  take  the  more  responsible 
course  of  trying  to  control  such  manifesta- 
tions so  that  they  do  not  lead  to  general  con- 
flict, while  we  search  for  a  way  to  penetrate 
to  the  real  causes  of  tension. 

Some  claim  that  the  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munist powers  to  yield  gains  to  the  West  Ifl 
greatest  when  relations  between  East  and 
West  are  at  their  worst.  I  believe  that  thli 
view  reflects  a  mlsappralsal  of  both  the 
origins  and  the  angers  of  tension.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  West  exerts  only  a 
peaceful  pressure  upon  the  East.  Our  mili- 
tary might  Is  essential  to  us  as  a  deterrent 
and  In  warding  off  military  pressure  from 
the  East;  however,  we  have  foresworn  Its  mu 
save  for  defense,  and  this  fact  Is  known  to 
our  adversary. 

Thus  a  worsening  of  relations  gives  th^ 
West   no   new   lever   to   move   the   Basten) 


powers  from  their  entrenched  positions.  The 
real  Instruments  available  to  us  to  achieve 
our  own  objectives  are  the  resources  and 
the  attractive  power  of  our  prospering  free 
societies,  backed  up  by  a  united  determina- 
tion to  press  for  the  solution  of  problems 
by  all  peaceful  means.  These  Instruments 
are  not  more,  but  less  effective  In  a  time  of 
crisis  than  In  a  time  of  relative  calm. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  ad- 
versary will,  unless  he  is  forced  to  do  so. 
obligingly  offer  unconditional  surrender  on 
our  terms.  A  state  of  heightened  tension 
and  conflict  charges  the  political  atmosphere 
with  fear  and  suspicion.  Aroused  peoples 
will  not  permit  their  political  leaders  to 
make  concessions— and  even  in  Conununist 
states  the  leaders  must  take  some  account 
of  these  pressures.  All  prospect  that  the 
adversaries  might  meet  each  other  half- 
way in  a  peaceful  settlement  vanishes. 
Minor  problems,  rather  than  being  solved, 
are  aggravated  and  multiplied.  Issues  are 
created  which  need  never  have  existed. 
Violence  or  even  war  could  result  from  arti- 
ficial challenges  which  were  never  part  of  the 
basic  conflict  of  vital  Interests. 

There  is  another  school  of  thought  which 
alleges  that  the  reaching  of  minor  agree- 
ments will  lull  the  West  Into  a  false  feeling 
of  complacency,  arising  from  an  Illusion  of 
detente— that  the  West  will  flnd  the  status 
quo  so  acceptable  that  long-range  goals  will 
be  forgotten  and  central  Usues  wUl  be 
allowed  to  remain  unresolved.  This  could  be 
so  but  It  need  not  be  so.  National  memories 
are  not  so  short  as  that.  People  who  have 
determination,  and  who  take  the  long  view, 
will  never  cease  trying  to  achieve  their  basic 
aspirations  or  to  regulate  their  basic  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  the  nations  of  the  West,  Includ- 
ing both  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic,  have  the  necessary  determination. 
That  we  give  each  other  the  credit  for  hav- 
ing it  is  the  measure  of  ovir  confidence  in 
each  other.  We  have,  after  aU.  labored  to- 
gether for  almost  a  generation  now  with  the 
problems  of  East-West  relations.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  wisdom  Is  so  small,  or  our 
fixity  of  purpose  so  fragile,  that  we  need 
constantly  to  be  recalled  to  our  duties 
through  crises  and  clashes  with  the  adver- 
sary. We  have  our  common  goals  clearly 
In  view,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  lose  sight 
of  them. 

The  alternative  we  propose  to  a  policy  of 
no  agreements  is  a  policy  of  search  for  agree- 
ments whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Al- 
though in  practical  terms  this  search  Is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  limited  agreements  than 
to  major  settlements,  we  do  not  Just  for  that 
reason  rule  out  the  latter.  The  Austrian 
treaty  Is  an  example  of  a  major  break- 
through, made  possible  by  prolonged  and 
patient  exploration  which  led  to  an  arrange- 
ment consistent  with  the  vital  Interests  of 
both  sides. 

Such  a  course  requires  us  patiently  to 
pursue  a  dialog  with  the  adversary,  seek- 
ing both  to  clarify  Issues  and  to  identify  the 
relatively  limited  areas  In  which  negotia- 
tion may  now  be  possible.  The  necessity 
for  patience  has  been  recommended  by 
many  eminent  coxmselors.  Including  Wllhelm 
Wolfgang  Schuetz  of  the  Kuratorlum  Indivi- 
sible Germany.  In  speaking  of  the  search 
for  German  reunification  he  said : 

"We  must  have  the  courage  to  take  the 
long  path,  If  no  one  can  show  us  a  short 
path.  That  means,  we  must  also  have  the 
covirage  under  given  clrciimstances,  to  pro- 
ceed In  stages  on  this  path  to  unity." 

President  Johnson,  in  addressing  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  put  the 
thought  In  these  words : 

"Peace  Is  a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles, 
and  It  mvist  be  taken  one  step  at  a  time." 


The  process  of  differentiating  between  the 
negotiable  and  the  nonnegotlable  differences 
Is  Itself  a  long  and  arduous  one.  However, 
even  at  this  stage  It  has  not  been  without 
result.  Merely  to  achieve  a  clearer  under- 
sUndlng  of  the  hard  core  Issues  which  divide 
East  and  West  is  a  gain  for  us.  One  of  the 
pressing  dangers  of  our  time  is  the  possibility 
that  the  Communist  leaders  will  stiunble  Into 
war  through  failure  to  recognize  what  our 
vital  Intereste  are.  For  example,  the  Inter- 
mittent discussions  of  Berlin  which  have 
taken  place  for  some  time  now  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  thus  far 
not  been  successful.  They  have,  however, 
permitted  us  to  make  unmistakably  clear 
that  the  West  has  vital  Interests  In  Berlin 
upon  which  the  Soviet  Union  must  not  In- 
fringe. To  that  extent  the  danger  of  war 
by  miscalculation  has  been   reduced. 

Most  talks  between  East  and  West  are  not 
negotiations  at  all  in  the  sense  In  which  we 
use  that  term  In  the  West.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, however,  they  can  and  do  lead 
to  genuine  and  even  successful  bargaining — 
even  though  these  clrcvunstances  may  be 
limited.  Since  no  person  and  no  nation  can 
willingly  concede  interests  which  are  vital, 
real  negotiations  must  be  confined  to  mat- 
ters which  are  not  regarded  by  either  party 
as  compromising  such  interests.  In  other 
areas,  however,  dlscvisslons  can  lead  to  genu- 
ine and  even  successful  bargaining. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
what  In  the  American  view,  East-West  nego- 
tiations are  not.  They  are  not  an  effort  cal- 
culated merely  to  produce  a  favorable  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Soviets — or  a  super- 
ficial detente  unsubstantiated  by  concrete 
evidence  of  progress.  They  are  not  based  on 
the  vague  hope  that  somehow,  if  we  make 
unilateral  concessions  to  the  Soviets,  we  will 
thereby  Induce  In  them  a  feeling  of  good  will 
or  a  sense  of  obligation  to  make  compensa- 
tory voluntary  concessions  to  us.  The  his- 
tory of  ovu-  relations  with  the  Soviets  pro- 
vides no  basis  for  assurance  that  such  ex- 
pectations would  be  Justified. 

Yet,  even  after  the  ground  Is  narrowed  by 
prudent  skepticism  of  Soviet  intentions,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  some  room  for  prog- 
ress still  remains.  Not  all  agreements  have 
to  be  based  on  trust.  The  most  common 
transaction  between  Individuals  all  over  the 
world — the  exchange  of  goods  over  a  counter 
for  cash — does  not  Involve  the  element  of 
trust.  In  East-West  relations,  the  doctrine 
of  caveat  emptor  must  be  applied  with  special 
care.  However,  If  each  party  has  correctly 
analyzed  the  advantages  that  an  agreement 
offers  him,  and  If,  as  In  the  case  of  a  pur- 
chase, there  Is  a  simultaneous  exchange  of 
considerations  freely  agreed  upon,  then  a 
basis  can  be  provided  for  successful  agree- 
ments even  In  the  absence  of  confidence. 

Where  an  agreement  requires  a  series  of 
actions  to  be  undertaken  over  a  period  of 
time,  special  safeguards  are  of  course  re- 
quired. There  must  be  some  policing  mech- 
anism— some  arrangement  whereby  consider- 
ations flow  equitably  and  concurrenUy  be- 
tween the  parties,  with  either  being  able  to 
stop  If  at  any  time  It  should  appear  that  the 
other  has  ceased  to  fulflll  his  part  of  the 
undertaking.  Within  these  limitations,  how- 
ever— which  are  well  understood  by  those 
experienced  In  the  process  of  negotiation— 
the  carrying  out  of  agreements  within  well- 
defined  areas  Is  entirely  feasible. 

The  opposition  of  alms  between  Elast  and 
West  Is  so  great  that  areas  In  which  the  In- 
terests of  both  coincide  are  hard  to  discern. 
Nevertheless,  certain  areas  have  been  found 
and  we  believe  others  may  exist.  We  did. 
for  example,  find  a  common  Interest  In  end- 
ing large-scale  nuclear  testing,  and  confirmed 
It  in  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  concluded 
In  1963.    I  do  not  want  to  oversUte  the  im- 
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portance  of  this  development.  It  does  Ulus- 
trate,  however,  both  the  persistence  and 
continuity  with  which  successive  American 
administrations  have  sought  progress  In  this 
field,  and  the  slowness  of  progress  with  which 
we  have  to  reckon.  The  test  ban  treaty  Is 
the  fruition  of  Ideas  proposed  by  the  United 
States  in  April  1959.  and  elaborated  by  Joint 
British-American  Initiative  In  1961  and  1962. 
Other  small  steps  have  been  taken  by 
mutual  consent.  The  first  was  agreement 
to  install  a  "hot  line"  for  direct  communica- 
tion between  Washington  and  Moscow  In 
moments  of  crisis.  This  was  a  limited  rec- 
ognition by  the  Soviet  of  a  mutual  interest 
in  averting  the  outbreak  of  war  through  ac- 
cident or  miscalculation.  The  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  jointly  formulated  the  dec- 
laration adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
against  placing  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion In  orbit  around  the  earth.  A  broad 
ag  eement  on  principles  of  law  for  outer 
space  has  been  reached. 

We  are  also  discussing  certain  piirely  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  are  currently  negotiating  a  consular 
convention  and  a  new  cultural  exchange 
program.  Particularly  in  the  exchange  pro- 
gram we  seek  to  promote  contacts  with  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  These  contracts 
are  also  multiplied  by  tourism  and  by  In- 
creased freedom  of  movement  between  East 
and  West.  Such  exchanges  contribute  di- 
rectly to  diversification  and  Uberallzatlon  of 
closed  societies. 

Thus  there  Is  some  evidence  that  the  bo- 
vlet  Union  has  come  to  perceive.  In  certain 
very  restricted  fields,  a  mutuality  of  interest 
with  the  West.  You  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  message  sent  by  President  Johnson 
to  the  opening  session  of  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference  on  January  20  of  this 
year.  The  five  major  proposals  put  forward 
by  President  Johnson  are  an  earnest  of  our 
belief  that  It  may  be  possible  further  to 
limit  the  arms  race  and  the  danger  of  war 
by  agreement. 

The  Issues  are  too  grave,  and  the  dangers 
too  real,  for  us  to  dismiss  the  possibility  of 
more  agreements  with  the  facile  assumption 
that  whatever  the  Soviet  Union  will  accept 
must  be  against  our  Interests.  The  assump- 
tion is  not  necessarily  valid.  If  the  margin 
of  advantage  over  disadvantage  to  each  party 
proves  on  careful  analysis  to  be  roughly 
equal,  an  agreement  can  result  In  a  net  ad- 
vantage to  both.  The  essence  of  a  normal 
business  transaction  Is  that  each  party,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  makes  a  gain.  There 
Is  no  reason  why,  with  proper  caution  and 
much  patience,  we  cannot  arrive  at  agree- 
ments of  this  kind  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  does  a  prudent  determination  to 
protect  ourselves  and  otu:  Intereste  preclude 
the  possibility  of  Independent,  but  recipro- 
cally balanced  actions  being  taken  step-by- 
Btep  by  both  sides,  even  In  the  absence  of 
prior  agreement.  Indeed,  unilateral  actions 
of  this  nature  are  In  fact  already  taking 
place  The  United  States  has  reduced  Ite 
military  budget.  It  is  closing  certain  plants 
producing  fissionable  material,  and  has  in- 
vited the  Soviet  Union  to  follow  suit.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  announced  a  military  budg- 
et reduction  whose  real  effect  we  are  now 
weighing.  Real  movement  in  direction  of 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  could  result  If 
actions  on  the  part  of  one  side  are  balanced 
by  concurrent  movement  by  the  other.  This 
assumes,  if  balance  Is  to  be  maintained,  that 
we  do  not  pay  for  reversible  actions  on  their 
part  with  Irreversible  actions  on  ovu-  side. 


compromise,  we  must  obviously  weigh  the 
effect  on  larger  Issues  in  making  them  harder 
or  easier  to  settle  at  some  future  time. 

I  win  offer  two  propositions.  The  first  Is 
that  hUtory  provides  little  encouragement 
to  believe  that  major  differences  between  na- 
tions can  be  overcome  by  peaceful  negotia- 
tion leading  to  one  massive  compromise. 
Such  differences  usually  persist  either  until 
one  party  succeeds  In  Imposing  Its  will  upon 
the  other,  or  untU  the  passage  of  time  and 
the  evolution  of  world  affairs  so  change  the 
International  environment  that  the  issues 
themselves  are  changed  In  nature  or  elimi- 
nated. 

I  believe  that,  In  the  case  of  the  hardcore 
differences  between  East  and  West,  agree- 
ment will  In  most  instances  have  to  await 
an  alteration  in  world  relationships  suffi- 
ciently drastic  to  remove  the  particular  Is- 
sue in  question  from  the  vital  Interest  cate- 
gory. With  respect  to  these  problems,  then, 
we  must  exercise  great  restraint.  We  must 
seek  solutions  by  Indirection — through  the 
promotion  of  evolutionary  change  in  the 
context  In  which  the  problems  appear  on 
the  world  scene. 

My  second  proposition  Is  that.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage can  be  achieved,  there  is  no  reason 
why  attempte  to  reach  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  minor  problems  should  wait  upon 
the  solution  of  the  vital  ones.  Let  me  again 
suggest  a  medical  analogy.  A  physician 
may  flnd  that  a  patient  Is  suffering,  not  only 
from  a  serious  and  persistent  malady,  but 
from  minor  allmente  which  complicate  his 
condition.  If  the  physician  cannot  cure  the 
major  malady  at  once,  he  will  certainly  not 
for  that  reason  fall  to  try  to  ciire  the  minor 
ones.  In  East-West  relations,  the  clearing 
away  of  minor  differences  can  permit  us 
both  to  diagnose  the  major  problems  more 
clearly  and  to  eliminate  the  distractions 
which  hamper  us  In  coming  directly  to  grips 
with  them. 

Moreover,  the  reaching  of  even  a  minor 
agreement  creates  a  confidence  and  an  ex- 
pecUtion  that  more  will  follow.  It  begins 
to  be  felt  that  perhaps  other  differences  of 
a  similar  nature  can  be  composed.  Some 
hope  may  even  begin  to  dawn  that  even 
larger  Issues  can  be  attacked  with  some 
prospect  of  success.  A  beginning  of  possible 
movement  Is  sensed  in  the  polar  ice  pack  of 
opposing  positions  which  had  seemed  frozen 
into  eternal  Immobility. 

There  are  dangers  In  this,  of  course.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  we  should  lose  our  caution 
or  our  sense  of  values.  We  must  take  great 
care  not  to  allow  a  current  of  optimism  to 
sweep  us  into  a  trap  of  Communist  devising. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  Is  more  pos- 
slbUlty  for  agreement  to  follow  upon  agree- 
ment than  to  emerge  from  a  situation  In 
which  the  two  sides  have  drawn  back  from 
meaningful  contact  in  mutual  suspicion— to 
hurl  recriminations  at  each  other.  Once  a 
sufficient  number  of  minor  tensions  are  re- 
moved through  isolated  agreemente,  more- 
over, it  might  be  found  that  the  remaining 
Issues  are  less  formidable  than  was  origi- 
nally assumed. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  summed  up 
the  prospect  for  the  near  future  In  these 
words :  ^     , 

"I  do  not  see  on  the  immediate  horizon 
dramatic  and  sweeping  solutions  to  divisive 
and  dangerous  problems.  But  we  must  work 
at  them  steadUy,  patiently,  and  ceaselessly. 
Small  steps  are  worth  taking  because  we  may 
find  them  to  be  the  key  to  larger  ones." 


VI 


Unfortunately  the  possibilities  for  limited 
agreement  have  not  yet  directly  touched 
upon  the  central  matters  of  dispute  between 
East  and  West.  In  pursuing  the  resolution 
of  lesser  matters  through   negotiation  and 


vn 


In  conclvislon,  then.  I  submit  that  It  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  West  to  seek  agree- 
ments with  the  East  where  grounds  for  a 
workable  agreement  in  our  mutual  Interests 


may  be  fovmd  to  exist.  We  should  pursue 
this  endeavor  without  excessive  expectations 
for  rapid  or  spectacular  success,  but  also 
without  discouragement.  It  must  go  on  at 
all  times,  at  many  levels,  and  over  all  ques- 
tions— including  the  minor  ones  but  also  the 
most  difficult  ones. 

It  cannot  be  proven  with  mathematical 
certainty  that  through  a  relief  of  tension  re- 
sulting from  a  succession  of  minor  agree- 
ments, one  can  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
complete  relaxation  of  tensions.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  one  can  prove  the  re- 
verse— namely,  that  a  policy  of  falling  to  seek 
relief  for  such  tensions  will  inevitably  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  reaching  this  goal. 

There  are,  I  believe,  agreements  which 
can  be  sought  now  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment, in  the  prevention  of  war  by  miscalcu- 
lation and  in  trade  and  cultural  exchange — 
both  by  nations  and  by  groups  of  nations. 
We  must  always  take  into  account,  however, 
that  where  groups  of  nations  are  Involved, 
they  must  be  In  accord  on  the  proposals  to 
put  forward.  No  one  nation  can  get  too 
far  ahead  of  Its  allies. 

At  the  same  time  we  make  proposals  for 
minor  agreements  we  must  continue  to  think 
in  terms  of  ultimate  solutions  for  the  major 
problems,  no  matter  how  remote  the  chances 
for  successful  negotiation  may  be.  The 
West  should  always,  for  example,  be  In  a 
position  of  readiness  to  negotiate  for  Ger- 
man reunification,  in  the  context  of  the 
security  of  Europe,  just  as  we  should  be 
in  a  position  to  discuss  the  nondlssemination 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Moreover,  although  necessarily  such  posi- 
tions on  major  Issues  do  not  start  where 
a  negotiation  might  be  expected  to  end,  they 
must  be  more  than  propaganda  positions. 
Insofar  as  they  can,  they  must  take  into 
account  not  only  the  psychology  but  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  adversary.  Otherwise 
the  positions  of  both  parties  will  always  re- 
main so  far  apart  that  one  can  never  really 
test  whether  or  not  they  can  be  accom- 
modated. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  tried  to  present 
in  outline  a  coherent  philosophy  supporting 
a  positive  approach  to  East-West  relations. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  formulation  of  such 
a  philosophy  is  essential  at  this  time.  I  ex- 
press this  conclusion  now.  not  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  last  word  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject,  but  with  the  hope  that  many 
others  will  be  stimulated  to  speak  and  write 
about  It. 

The  stance  that  we  adopt  now  In  our  re- 
lations with  the  East  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  of  mankind.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  our  posture  be  determined 
by  an  instinctive  reaction  to  a  danger  we  per- 
ceive, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  an  impulsive 
hope  we  might  suddenly  conceive,  upon  the 
other.  Neither  provides  adequate  ground  on 
which  to  base  a  policy  which  mvist  deal  si- 
multaneously vrtth  the  dangers  we  face  and 
the  hopes  we  cherish. 

Our  democratic  nations  can  best  reach  a 
consensus  through  free  discussion  and  con- 
sultation. Neither  division  of  opinion  nor 
an  \inrea8oned  acquiescence  In  a  certain 
course  is  an  adequate  response  to  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted.  Divi- 
sion weakens  us.  Passive  acceptance  of  a 
certain  policy  robs  us  of  the  popxUar  sup- 
port, and  the  diverse  resources  of  Ideas  and 
diplomatic  skills,  which,  when  applied  in 
concert,  are  the  special  strength  of  the  West. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  West  as  a  whole 
mxxst  determine  the  covu^e  It  will  piirsue  in 
its  relations  with  the  East.  To  all  of  us. 
and  to  the  generations  which  will  follow 
ours,  nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
that  we  make  our  respective  contributions 
to  the  fateful  Joint  decisions  we  face  with 
wisdom,  covirage  and  clear  purpoee. 
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Trade  of  selected  free 


Exhibit  2 

■  corld  countries  with  Cuba,  1958-62  and  196S  {data  are  as  available) 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

France 

Italy -- 

Federal    Republic    of 
Oermany. 

Netherlands 

Belgium-Luxembourg . . . 

Mexico ■ 

Japan 

India ■ 


Exports  from  tree  world  coi  intrles,  f.o.b.,  to  Cuba 


1958 


18.2 
26.0 
12.1 
0.4 
11.0 
31.2 

6.2 
13.4 
3.8 
5.4 
0.8 


1950 


16.3 
42.6 

7.8 
14.3 

8.3 
20.6 

8.2 
14.0 

2.8 
10.0 

6.6 


1960 


13.0 
20.5 

9.8 
10.7 

5.3 
14.5 

6.7 
8.8 
1.6 
6.1 
U.6 


1061 


31.0 

12.4 

4.3 

6.8 

4.0 

11.8 

10.3 

4.1 

3.6 

11.8 

15.1 


1062 


Imports  by  free  world  c(  untrles  from  Cuba  ' 


Canada  (f.o.b.) 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

France 

Italy - 

Federal    Republic    of 
Germany. 

Netherlands 

Belgium-Luxembourg.. 

Mexico - 

Japan 

IndU 

Pakistan 


1968       1959 


10.4 

40.8 

18.4 

7.6 

2.3 

7.1 

16.5 

4.7 

.7 

48.4 

(') 
1.2 


12.2 

28.5 

7.3 

8.4 

.6 

12.1 

8.3 
3.2 

.7 
35.1 
(') 
(') 


1060 


7.5 

22.2 

10.3 

13.0 

.5 

0.4 

11.0 
5.3 

.9 
17.0 

.2 
(») 


1961 


6.1 
15.0 
9.2 
1.2 
.3 
2.0 

4.3 

.8 

2 

24.3 

(') 

2.3 


10.7 
7.2 
1.4 
1.8 
1.4 
6.7 

6.2 
1.3 

.8 

10.6 

7.4 


1963 


6.2  (Jan.-Sept.) 
4.2  (Jan.-Aug.) 

1.4  (Jan.^une) 
3.7  (Jan.-Sept.) 

.4  (Jan  .-July) 
5.2  (Jan.-Oct.) 

0. 0  (Jan.-Sept.) 

2.6  (Jan.-Sept.) 

.2  (Jan.- June) 

2.2  (Jan.-Sept.) 

2.5  (Jan.-Aug.) 


Pakistan 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Morocco 

Tunisia 


Total,    selected 
countries. 

United  States 

All  other  free  world 


Total,  free  world 
exports  to  Cuba.* 


Exports  from  free  world  countries,  f.o.b.,  to  Cuba 


1068 


O 

.1 

0) 


147.2 

546.0 
03.3 


787.4 


1969 


3.1 
0) 
.1 

(') 


163.6 

438.6 
86.0 


688.2 


T 


1060 


2.4 
0.3 

(« 


121.2 

223.7 
45.0 


300.8 


1061 


4.7 
9.8 
2.8 
1.1 


133.5 

13.7 
28.4 


175.6 


1062 


1.7 
8.2 
6.6 
2.7 


72.7 

13.4 
20.0 


•106.1 


1063 


None  (Jan  .-June) 
(») 

.4  (Jan.-June) 
(») 


38. 0  (Partial  year 

only) 
37.0  (Jan.-Sept.«) 
(«) 


(') 


1962 


2.6 
10.0 
8.5 
2.3 
.2 
6.8 

3.6 
1.4 

(«) 
35.8 
None 
(») 


1063 


2.7  (Jan.-June) 
20.  8  (Jan.-Aug.) 

3.5  (Jan.-June) 

3.1  (Jan.-?ept.) 

31.8  (Jan.-July) 

1.8  (Jan.-Oct.) 

10.4  (Jan.-Sept.) 

2.0  (Jan.-Sept.) 

(»)      (Jan.-June) 

10.1  (Jan.-Sept.) 

None  (Jan.-Aug.) 

None  (Jan.-June) 


United  Arab  Republic- 
Morocco. 

Tunisia --- 


Total,    selected 
countries. 
United  States  (f.o.b.).... 
All  other  free  world 


Total,  free  world 
imports  from 
Cuba.* 


Imports  by  free  world  countries  from  Cuba ' 


1058 


(') 
16.3 

(') 


102.4 

527.3 
65.8 


786.0 


1959 


(') 
15.7 
.2 


132.3 

474.7 
45.5 


652.5 


1960 


1.8 

10.4 

2.0 


122.3 

367.3 
33.4 


513.0 


1061 


10.2 
6.0 
1.0 


82.8 

36.1 
46.1 


164.0 


1062 


8.8 

22.4 

4.6 


115.0 

6.8 
6.4 


•120.1 


1063 


(>) 


0.1  (Jan.^une) 


05. 3  (Partial  year 

only) 
(»)      (Jan.-Sept.«) 
(') 


(•) 


»  Not  reported. 

>  Not  available. 

« Negligible.  ^    ^         .^^         ,a 

*  Based  on  official  foreign  trade  data  of  77  free  world 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  the  adage  that,  "A  fool 
can  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  pass  for  a 
sage"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   I  am  familiar  with 

that. 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pitlbright] 
is  to  be  complimented  for  speaking  his 
views  on  the  situation  involving  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  his 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  it  is  desir- 
able that  his  views  be  made  clear.  He 
is  possessed  of  a  broad  background  of 
experience,  and  I  am  sure  his  conclu- 
sions have  not  hastily  been  strrived  at. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortu-i 
nate  if  members  of  the  press  and  the] 
general  public  received  the  impression 
that  other  and  differing  views  are  not 
held  by  other  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  which  conclusions  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  have  been  drawn  with 
equal  deliberation. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  suggests 
that  we  have  made  the  Cuban  situation 
far  more  important  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  in  our  domestic  life  than  its 
size  and  influence  warrant. 

It  is  precisely  this  attitude  which  has 
brought  about  such  a  sharp  cleavage  be-j 
tween  the  Democratic  Party  and  thd 
Republican  Party  over  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  I 

Republicans  remember  that  the  1960 
Democratic  Party  platform  promised  the 


oun  tries. 


•  Preliminary,  based  on  incomplete  data  in  some  cases. 

•  No  United  States  trade  was  reported  in  October  1963. 
'  C.c.f.  except  as  noted. 


people  of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  new  Democratic  administration  will 
also  reafllrm  our  historic  policy  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  anjrwhere  In  the 
Americas  of  governments  dominated  by  for- 
eign powers,  a  policy  now  being  undermined 
by  Soviet  threats  to  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  Cuba.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration will  not  be  deterred  from  fulfilling 
Its  obligations  and  solemn  responsibilities 
under  its  treaties  and  agreements  with  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Nor 
will  the  United  States  •  •  •  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  regime  dominated  by 
International,  atheistic  communism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

This  was  a  well-worded  and  carefully 
reasoned  statement.  Unfortunately,  as 
too  often  has  been  the  case  with  promises 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  this  pledge  has 
been  thrown  in  the  wastebasket.  As  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  this  administra- 
tion to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  the 
American  people,  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  has  firmly  established 
a  government  90  miles  off  our  shores. 
Premier  Khrushchev  has  declared  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  dead.  Ever  since 
the  blockade  of  Cuba,  called  by  our  late 
President  in  1962  for  a  short  period,  was 
lifted,  our  prestige  in  Latin  America  has 
steadily  diminished. 

Spokesmen  for  this  administration 
have  uttered  glittering  generalities  about 
our  hopes  for  freedom  for  the  Cuban 
people.  Pine  words  have  been  said  to 
the  effect  that  Cuba,  as  a  base  for  sub- 
version and  overthrow  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments,  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  United  States.    But  there  has  been 


no  meaningful  followthrough,  no  action, 
to  reduce  these  glittering  generalities 
and  fine  words  to  deeds. 

It  is  a  little  late  now  for  leading 
spokesmen  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  to 
imply  that  the  campaign  promise  of  1960 
has  not  been  carried  out  and  should  not 
be  carried  out  because  the  "size  and  in- 
fluence" of  the  Communist  government 
in  Cuba  doesn't  warrant  the  effort. 

Let  us  not  be  so  naive  as  to  look  upon 
the  situation  in  Cuba  as  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  nation.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  is  under  the  control  of 
Moscow,  because  that  is  the  way  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  oper- 
ates. It  is  incorrect  to  refer  to  Castro 
as  a  mere  nuisance.  It  is  more  to  the 
point  to  say  that  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  and  their  puppet  in  Cuba  rep- 
resent a  real  menace  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  is  no  old  myth.  Nor 
is  it  a  new  reality.  It  is  a  continuing 
reality. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  our  political  and  economic 
boycott,  such  as  it  has  been,  has  been  a 
failure.  The  accommodation  policy  in 
dealing  with  Communist  aggression 
which  this  administration  has  been  fol- 
lowing foredoomed  any  political  and  eco- 
nomic blockade. 

What  is  needed  is  a  return  to  a  policy 
of  firmness — the  policy  which  character- 
ized the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, and  a  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  this  administration  to 
fulfill  the  promise  made  to  the  American 
people  in  1960.  If  the  proven  export  of 
Communist  subversives  and  war  materiel 
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from  Cuba  to  Latin  America  is  to  be 
stopped,  deeds — not  words — will  be  re- 
quired. The  Organization  of  American 
States  looks  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership.  If  our  Goverrmient  takes  a 
firm  position,  I  believe  the  OAS  will  fol- 
low suit — just  as  occurred  when  our  late 
President  imposed  the  blockade  of  Cuba. 
And,  to  use  his  words,  if  the  OAS  does  not 
follow  such  leadership,  then  we  must  go 
it  alone. 

For  almost  4  years  now.  I  have  been 
calling  for  a  war  materiel  blockade  of 
Cuba.  Under  such  a  blockade,  we  would 
permit  food,  clothing,  supplies,  and  even 
buses  into  Cuba— and  out  of  Cuba.  But 
no  war  materiel  could  come  in.  and  none 
could  go  out.  Under  such  a  blockade, 
our  allies  could  trade  with  Cuba,  as  they 
now  insist  on  doing,  but  Cuba  as  a  base 
for  subversion  and  overthrow  of  Latin 
American  goverrmients  would  end. 
There  will  be  some  who  will  suggest  that 
this  may  mean  war.  They  said  the  same 
thing  when  President  Kennedy  ordered 
the  blockade  of  Cuba,  but  they  were  100 
percent  wrong.  We  should  not  let  their 
timid  and  unrealistic  suggestions  hinder 
us  from  carrying  out  our  duty  to  main- 
tain the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, because  the  security  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  is  inseparable  from  our 
own  security. 

I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Senator    from    Arkansas    listed    three 
options  in  dealing  with  Cuba,  and  com- 
pletely overlooked  this  obvious   option. 
Perhaps  he  deludes  himself  by  listing 
three  options  in  such  a  fashion  that  two 
of  them  seem  to  be  obviously  excluded, 
leaving  us  to  settle  with  an  option  of 
inaction  and  a  breaking  of  the  promise 
made  by  his  party  in  the  1960  campaign. 
Indeed,  his  suggestion  that  the  option 
of  invading  Cuba  carries  with  it  a  threat 
of  a  global  nuclear  war  is  poorly  con- 
ceived, because  we  know  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  is  not  about  to  conmiit  sui- 
cide— any  more  than  he  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  confrontation.    If,  every 
time  our  security  is  menaced  by  Commu- 
nist aggression,  we  are  supposed  to  stand 
still  and  do  nothing  because  someone 
suggests  that  we  might  have  a  global 
nuclear  war.  then  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  claim  to  be  the  true  leader 
of  the  free  world.    This  is  a  "peace  at 
any  price"  policy.    It  inevitably  means 
the  loss  of  our  self-respect  and  national 
honor,  both  of  which  must  be  preserved 
if  a  just  and  lasting  peace  is  ever  to  be 
attained. 

In  this  connection,  It  could  be  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  for  our  President 
to  say,  as  he  did  yesterday,  that  nuclear 
war  "is  impossible."  Does  this  mean 
that  we  should  forget  about  a  nuclear 
fallout  shelter  program?  Has  Premier 
Khrushchev  ever  made  such  a  statement? 
Soviet  military  doctrine  clearly  envis- 
ages the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war. 
Why  should  not  we?  Is  it  because  we 
do  not  like  to  think  about  such  a  thing 
that  we  hope  the  possibility  will  just  go 
away  if  we  use  the  word  "impossible"? 
I  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  and  safer, 
and  infinitely  more  realistic,  if  our  Pres- 
ident and  others  waited  until  we  had 
nuclear  disarmament,  with  effective  in- 


spection and  controls,  before  talking 
about  the  "impossibility"  of  nuclear  war. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, sincere  as  he  is  in  his  convictions, 
has  arrived  at  some  very  unrealistic  con- 
clusions for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
has  proceeded  from  some  very  false 
premises.  I  would  suggest  that  he  read 
the  campaign  promise  of  his  party  in 
1960  and  bend  his  efforts  toward  ful- 
filling it  instead  of  thinking  up  reasons 
why  it  should  be  repudiated. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  which 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  am  de- 
voted to  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and 
believe  that  it  consists  of  our  contrib- 
uting the  very  best  thinking  of  which 
we  are  capable  on  American  foreign  af- 
fairs without  any  reference  whatever  to 
party  interest  or  party  advantage.  As 
the  late  Senator  Vandenberg  said,  poli- 
tics stops  at  the  water's  edge. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  and  in  deference 
to  the  very  considered  statements  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  recognizing  the  importance 
which  it  must  assume  in  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the  eyes  of  our 
allies  all  over  the  world,  that  I  believe 
people  like  myself,  who  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  concept  of  bipartisanship 
in  foreign  policy  for  so  long,  ought  to 
make  some  comment  on  the  Senator's 
remarks. 

I  shall  reserve  the  right  at  another 
time  and  on  another  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  matter  at  greater  length. 

On  the  matter  of  East-West  trade,  I 
find  myself  in  substantial  agrement  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  First,  noth- 
ing will  stop  our  allies  from  engaging  in 
nonstrategic  trade  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  course  they  will  deal  with 
Conmiunist  China,  but  we  will  not  and 
should  not. 

Second,  this  is  a  very  disruptive  factor 
in  the  NATO  aUiance,  and  there  is  no 
denying  that  it  is  a  cause  of  tension  and 
difficulty  between  ourselves  and  our  clos- 
est allies. 

The  one  condition  that  I  do  not  find 
in  what  the  Senator  said  is  that  our  allies 
too  must  give  something.  I  hope  they 
will  be  wise  enough  to  see  their  own  in- 
terest as  we  see  ours;  and  as  we  may 
have  to  take  a  broader  view  of  nonstra- 
tegic trade  with  the  eastern  bloc,  so  I 
believe  they  must  at  least  agree  to  cer- 
tain fundamental  rules  of  trade,  in  light 
of  East  European  countries'  constant 
threat  against  the  markets  of  the  West- 
em  World,  which  they  have  shown  them- 
selves able  to  push  in  matters  like  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  aluminum,  linseed  oil,  and 
other  products,  where  their  potential  Is 
serious. 

The  Eastern  bloc  should  give  some  as- 
surance of  fair  trade  practice  with  the 
free  world,  if  the  United  States  is  to  take 
a  more  liberal  view  with  respect  to  trade 
with  them  in  nonstrategic  goods,  and  to 
bring  them  closer  together  with  our  allies 
and  in  that  way  be  more  helpful  for  the 
Atlantic  Community. 
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On  the  matter  of  Panama,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  recommends  that  we.  with 
all  magnanimity,  which  is  the  greatest 
power  of  the  strong,  show  our  willingness 
to  negotiate  all  questions,  including  the 
1903  treaty  with  Panama. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  and  I  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
now  has  done  just  that.  Whether  he  has 
done  this  later  than  he  should  have  will 
probably  be  debated  in  the  next  national 
campaign.   However,  he  has  done  it. 

Now  it  is  time  to  say  to  the  Panaman- 
ians themselves : 

"Do  not  be  guilty  of  the  tyranny  of 
weakness  by  being  unreasonable,  even 
though  you  are  in  an  election  campaign. 
This  is  a  moment  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  offering  to  be  mag- 
nanimous, openhanded,  and  just." 

I  strongly  urge  Panama  to  seize  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  clasp  it  for  the 
good  promise  which  it  gives. 

This,  too,  I  do  not  find  in  the  Senator's 
speech.  It  is  no  fault  of  his  own.  He 
suggested  the  right  course,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, on  this  he  makes  a  useful  state- 
ment. 

On  the  matter  of  Cuba,  I  find  myself 
In  disagreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  for  this  reason: 

Even  if  we  accept  the  thesis  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  Castro  is 
a  nuisance  but  not  a  grave  threat,  and 
that  we  caimot  get  rid  of  him  except 
by  means  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
objective.  Cuban  communism — Castro- 
ism, in  fact — does  pose  a  grave  threat 
to  the  other  Latin  American  countries 
because  it  gives  them  £in  object  to  which 
they  can  be  led  by  Communists  in  trying 
to  realize  themselves. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  get  what 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  prescribed  as 
a  prompt  and  vigorous  use  of  the  estab- 
lished procedure  of  the  inter-American 
system  against  any  act  of  aggression, 
which  must  Include — and  he  does  not  in- 
clude it — subversion  and  inflammatory 
communism  and  Castroism,  while  we  ac- 
cept Castro  as  a  fact.  Whether  or  not 
we  may  have  failed  with  our  methods  of 
blockade  and  boycott,  we  thoroughly 
disapprove  of  Castro,  and  this  fact  that 
we  thoroughly  disapprove  of  Castroism 
is  essential  in  American  policy  and  must 
be  continued  to  be  pressed  home. 

It  Is  only  our  firm  disapproval  that 
will  stir  the  other  American  nations  into 
the  feeling  that  Castroism  is  unaccept- 
able; that  it  should  not  be  accepted;  and 
that  there  should  be  a  prompt  and  vig- 
orous use  of  the  procedures  of  the  inter- 
American  system  to  give  the  people  of 
Cuba  a  chance  through  self-determina- 
tion to  assert  themselves.  So  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
on  that  point.  I  state  my  disagreement 
frankly  because  what  I  propose  is  a  fun- 
damental and  important  aspect  of  our 
system. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  we  must 
accept  the  idea  of  violent  overthrows  of 
government  in  Latin  America.  I  believe 
we  fail  to  understand  the  capabilities 
and  possibilities  inherent  in  some  recon- 
ciliation of  views  with  the  private  en- 
terprise system  of  the  United  States  and 
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Exirope.  which  could  have,  in  my  judg- 
ment a  strong  impact  upon  that  sys- 
tem in  Latin  America  and  could  create 
conditions  in  which  I  believe,  in  many 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  vested 
•feudalism  and  oligarchies  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  there  would  be  much 
benefit  and  which  could  provide  some  i 
social  justice  and  make  violent  upheavals  | 
unnecessary. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Far  East.  I  am  •. 
glad  to  observe  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  notwithstanding  the  new  look  | 
and  the  idea  of  dispelling  myths,  of  j 
which  he  speaks,  feels  that  we  should] 
not  recognize  Commvmist  China  or  ac-  | 
quiesce  in  its  admission  to  the  United! 
Nations  under  present  circumstances.; 
I  agree  with  that  view.  I  feel  that  that  j 
Is  our  best  policy;  that  considering  the| 
way  the  proposal  has  been  advertised  tOj 
the  world,  the  Communist  Chinese  i 
would  take  it  as  a  complete  cave-in  by 
the  United  States  and  the  whole  freci 
world  if  we  now  took  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  French. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  South  Viet- 
nam, whatever  may  be  the  interim  com- 
fort that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
gives  President  de  Gaulle  in  h's  sug- 
gestions for  a  review  of  the  Far  Eastern 
situation,  he  ends  with  the  view  that 
there  Is  no  course  but  to  support  Viet-i 
nam— both  its  government  and  ltd 
army— by  the  most  effective  means^ 
available.  We  must  do  that.  We  musti 
do  the  best  we  can  to  bring  self-govem-i 
ment  and  just  government  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  in  extending  the  war; 
neither  do  I  believe  in  pulling  out.  J, 
believe  we  must  persevere.  That  is  thq 
best  course.  So  whatever  may  be  thd 
interim  reasoning.  I  feel  that  is  the  right 
prescription. 

In  deference  to  an  obviously  massive  i 
presentation  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  speaking  as  one  who  ha? 
been  for  so  long  devoted  to  a  bipartisar, 
foreign  policy.  I  felt  I  should  make  thes<i 
views  a  part  of  the  Record  contempo- 
raneously with  the  Senator's  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President, 
am  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of 

quorum 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  th^ 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  withhold  it  tem- 
porarily.   I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  an  understand 
ing  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  that  I  may  make  a  few 
remarks  before  the  quonun  call.  , 

Mr.  President.  I  express  my  appreciaj- 
tion    to    the    Senator    from    Arkansa$. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  " 
be  a  member,  for  making  the  speech  o, 
foreign  policy  that  he   has  made  th|s 
afternoon.    Although    I    disagree    wi' 
much  of  his  speech,  nevertheless  it  is 
very  great  importance  that  in  the  d 
bate  which  will  be  waged  in  this  bf 
for  the  next  few  weeks  and  months 
foreign  policy,  one  point  of  view  be  pr 
sented  as  cogently  as  the  Senator  fro 
Arkansas  presented  it  this  afternoon. 
However,   some  of  us  hold  differe 
points  of  view;  and  I  propose  to  address 
myself  to  some  of  those  differences  thiis 
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afternoon.  I  say  to  my  chairman  that 
there  are  parts  of  his  speech  and  some 
concepts  that  he  has  expressed  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  agreement.  I 
certainly  find  myself  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  the  time  has  come  to  puncture 
many  American  myths  with  respect  to 
foreign  policy.  For  several  weeks  and 
months  past  I  have  been  seeking  to 
puncture  some  of  those  myths. 

One  of  the  myths  is  that  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  engage  In  unilateral 
action  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  by 
intervening  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
for  determination  by  the  United  States 
as  to  what  policy  shall  prevail  in  those 
parts  of  the  world,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  sign  treaties,  pacts,  and  inter- 
national agreements  in  which  we  pledge, 
pontifically,  I  am  afraid— and  I  fear  his- 
tory will  recall  somewhat  hypocritically, 
too — our  dedication  to  a  substitution  of 
the  rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  force. 

The  unfortunate  ugly  fact  is  that,  too 
frequently,  American  practice  cannot  be 
squared  with  our  professions  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  referred  this  afternoon  to 
some  of  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world, 
and  has  made  certain  suggestions  as  to 
how  American  foreign  policy  in  relation 
to  those  trouble  spots  might  be  improved. 
I  agree  with  him  that  there  is  a  sore  need 
for  improving  our  policy.  I  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  his  suggestions  as  to  the 
preferences  we  ought  to  follow  by  way 
of  new  policy. 

Underlying  my  criticism  of  much  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  my  criticism 
that  we  do  not  take  the  initiative  in  try- 
ing to  lead  the  factions  of  the  world 
which  have  likewise  signed  international 
agreements,  pacts  and  treaties  to  a  settle- 
ment of  our  disputes  by  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  reason  and  of  law.    For 
example,  I  believe  that  the  American 
signature  on  the  Acts  of  Bogat^,  Rio, 
Caracas,  Punta  del  Este  and  Havana  and 
the   Organization    of   American    States 
Agreements  imposes  a  solemn  trust  upon 
our  country.    Yet  we  have  been  inclined 
to  honor  those  treaties  too  frequently  in 
the  breach.    We  have  an  obligation  in 
regard  to  South  Vietnam  to  exercise  some 
world  leadership  in  seeking  to  bring  that 
trouble  spot,  a  threat  to  the  peace  in 
Asia — and  it  can  become  a  threat  to  the 
peace  in  the  world— into  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations  after  we  have  first 
tried  to  arrive  at  some  accommodations 
with  our  cosignatories   to   the   SEATO 
Pact. 

The  United  States  has  not  taken  the 
slightest  initiative  up  to  the  hour  in 
which  I  speak  to  seek  to  bring  this  great 
issue  in  southeast  Asia  into  the  proce- 
dures of  international  law  under  the  or- 
ganizations created  by  treaties  to  which 
we  have  affixed  our  signature.  We  have 
followed  a  unilateral  course  of  action  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  shall  use  it  this  after- 
noon not  as  my  only  example,  but  as  the 
main  example  of  the  thesis  that  I  pro- 
pose to  present  and  shall  continue  to 
defend. 

Yesterday  President  Johnson  ad- 
dressed some  notable  words  of  foreign 
policy  wisdom  to  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  in  downtown 
Washington.    His  remarks  cannot  help 


but  impress  the  American  people  and  the 

world  with  his  deep  desire  to  deal  with 
world  problems  without  resort  to  force 
of  arms. 

Therefore  It  Is  with  great  regret  that 
I  read  his  comments  about  Vietnam.  As 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  he  said: 

In  Vietnam,  divergent  voices  cry  out  with 
suggestions,  some  for  a  larger  scale  war,  some 
for  more  appeasement,  some  even  for  retreat. 
We  do  not  criticize  or  demean  them.  We 
consider  carefully  their  suggestions.  But  to- 
day finds  MS  where  President  Elsenhower 
found  himself  10  years  ago.  The  position 
he  took  with  Vietnam  then  In  a  letter  ho 
sent  to  the  then  President  Is  one  that  I 
could  take  In  complete  honesty  today.  And 
that  Is  that  we  stand  ready  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  preserve  their  Independence  and 
retain  their  freedom  and  keep  from  being 
enveloped  by  communism." 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  the  New  York 
Times  report  of  the  President's  spt-ech, 
which  sets  forth  the  verbatim  account 
of  what  the  President  had  to  say  aoout 
foreign  policy  in  his  speech  of  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Elsewhere,  the  Presi- 
dent said  something  that  I  think  he  has 
not  applied  to  South  Vietnam.    He  said: 

The  people  In  this  country  have  more 
blessed  hopes  than  bitter  victories.  The 
people  of  this  country  and  the  world  expect 
more  from  their  leaders  than  Just  a  show 
of  brute  force.  And  so  our  hope  and  our 
purpose  Is  to  employ  reasoned  agreement 
Instead  of  ready  aggression;  to  preserve  our 
honor  without  a  world  In  ruins;  to  substi- 
tute. If  we  can,  understanding  for  retalia- 
tion. My  most  fervent  prayer  is  to  be  a 
President  who  can  make  It  possible  for  every 
boy  m  this  land  to  grow  to  manhood  by 
loving  his  country  Instead  of  dying  for  It. 

The  President  said  yesterday  that  to- 
day finds  us  just  where  we  were  10  years 
ago  in  South  Vietnam.  But  that  is  not 
quite  true.  We  are  $2  billion  poorer  for 
the  economic  aid  we  have  put  into  that 
area  of  14  million  people,  and  we  are,  in 
addition,  an  unknown  amount  poorer  for 
the  military  aid  we  have  put  in.  We  have 
added  15,000  U.S.  troops  to  the  ante  since 
1954.  Over  200  Americans  have  been 
killed  there. 

Even  so,  the  military  and  political  sit- 
uation in  South  Vietnam  has  deterio- 
rated since  1954.  That  is.  in  fact,  why 
we  have  stepped  up  our  rate  of  financial 
aid  and  our  rate  of  military  participa- 
tion. Our  rate  of  aid  is  apparently  well 
over  the  mark  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

But  certain  other  factors  have  changed 
even  more.  First,  the  local  government 
we  have  been  supporting  there  has 
changed  hands,  not  once,  but  twice.  The 
faction  that  has  held  power  in  South 
Vietnam  has,  ever  since  1954,  done  so 
only  through  American  financial  and 
military  support.  But  the  faction  that 
holds  power  now  cannot  be  described  as 
anything  but  an  American  puppet. 

The  pretense  of  regional  security  has 
been  dropped  long  ago.  The  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  has  dropped 
out  of  the  picture,  although  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  our  membership  in  that  Or- 
ganization that  we  went  into  South 
Vietnam  In  1954. 


Let  us  never  forget  that  the  signa- 
tories to  the  SEATO  compact  made  a  ref- 
erence to  South  Vietnam  only  from  the 
standpoolnt  that  that  area,  which  is  not 
a  member  of  SEATO.  is  an  area  of  mu- 
tual concern  and  interest  to  the  signa- 
tories. That  is  a  pretty  slender  reed  on 
which  to  lean  in  order  to  justify  Ameri- 
can intervention  In  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  multilateral  policy  of 
SEATO  signatories;  there  Is  no  multi- 
lateral action  being  taken  by  SEATO 
to  deal  with  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  care  not  how  others  may  describe 
it_we  cannot  escape  the  realities.  The 
diflaculty  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  difficulty 
of  the  Vietnamese  among  themselves. 
As  I  have  said  before  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  we  should  not 
forget  that  families  are  split  In  South 
Vietnam— fathers  on  one  side,  sons  on 
the  other;  uncles  on  one  side,  nephews 
on  the  other. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  we 
are  doing  in  South  Vietnam.     I  under- 
stand the  alibis  and  rationalizations,  but 
I  am  satisfied  history  will  record  that  the 
facts  do  not  support  the  alibis  and  ra- 
tionalizations of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  vis- a- vis  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  there,  we  say.  at  the  invitation 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
But  that  government  is  our  own  crea- 
ture.   We  know  it  and  the  world  knows 
it.    One  might  as  well  try  to  claim  that 
the  Soviet  army  is  in  East  Germany  only 
on  the  invitation  of  the  East  German 
Government.    A  puppet  is  a  puppet,  and 
South  Vietnam  has  not  had  more  than 
a  U.S.  puppet  government  in  its  10  years 
of  existence. 

Freedom  in  South  Vietnam?  I  do  not 
believe  that  more  than  the  tiny  fraction 
of  its  14  million  people  who  have  bene- 
fited and  prospered  from  American  as- 
sistance can  be  considered  to  be  "free" 
in  any  sense  that  Americans  imderstand 
the  word.  Let  us  keep  in  mind,  when  we 
hear  that  the  United  States  is  fighting 
for  "freedom"  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
what  is  really  meant  is  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  preempt  the  area  from  what  we 
fear  may  be  communism. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration,  the 
large  percent  of  Ignorant  and  illiterate 
people  in  South  Vietnam,  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  difference  between 
freedom  and  enslavement,  between 
democracy  and  communism — and  who 
could  not  care  less — one  begins  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  operative  facts  that 
must  be  considered  as  we  come  to  reap- 
praise and  reevaluate  our  policies  in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  think  we  are  keeping  Communists 
out.  That  is  why  we  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

FAILURE  OF  DOMINO  THEORY 

But  look  at  something  else  that  has 
changed  drastically  since  1954.  Ten 
years  ago  we  heard  about  the  "domino" 
theory.  Indochina  was  divided  up  into 
four  parts— it  was  virtually  quartered. 
North  and  South  Vietnam  were  created 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  both 
bordering  on  the  South  China  Sea.  Laos 
and  Cambodia  were  created  out  of  the 
western  half;  Laos  to  the  north  and 
Cambodia  to  the  south. 


South  Vietnam  was  the  first  "domino" 
in  the  Une.  Next  to  it  was  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  then  Thailand  and  Burma.  Below 
Thailand  stretches  the  Malaysian  Fed- 
eration, and  beyond  that.  Indonesia. 

These  were  the  row  of  "dominoes"  all 
of  which  were  expected  to  drop  into  the 
lap  of  communism  if  South  Vietnam  did 

SO. 

One  of  the  greatest  fallacies  of  the 
"domino"  theory  was  that  any  country 
not  in  the  Western  camp  was  considered 
to  be  In  the  Communist  camp.  That 
was  where  the  theory  began  to  lead  us 

astray. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  spoke  out  against  the  Dulles  so- 
called  "domino"  theory  when  he  first  sold 
it  to  the  American  people  and  persuaded 
the  Government  to  go  along  with  It.  In 
my  judgment,  It  was  a  highly  fallacious 
theory  when  John  Foster  Dulles  con- 
cocted it;  and  it  has  been  a  highly  falla- 
cious theory  ever  since. 

We  convinced  ourselves  that  any  na- 
tion not  Imbedded  with  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  programs,  and  all 
their  attendant  advisers,  was  a-:  good  as 
Communist, 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  row  of 
"dominoes"  since  1954?  North  Vietnam 
has  always  been  outside  the  scope  of 
American  Influence.  Laos  was  neutral- 
ized by  agreement;  Cambodia  has  re- 
cently ousted  all  American  aid  missions 
and  declared  herself  neutral. 

I  digress  to  say  that  Cambodia  was 
right  and  the  United  States  was  wrong. 
In  the  recent  Cambodia-United  States 


issue.  ^     .  ^. 

When  the  facts  are  known  about  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  U.S. 
advisers  In  South  Vietnam,  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CIA  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  Prince  of  Cambodia  will  be 
sustained  in  the  annals  of  history. 

We  had  better  face  our  mistakes.  We 
had  better  recognize  that  American  for- 
eign policy  abroad  is  not  always  perfect 
and  right.  We  had  better  face  the  fact 
that  some  of  those  who  Implement,  exe- 
cute and  administer  American  foreign 
policy  abroad  sometimes  make  "bloopers" 
In  administrative  policy. 

It  is  sad  to  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion that  a  Prince  of  little  Cambodia  be- 
comes so  exasperated  at  American  for- 
eign policy  that  he  says  to  the  American 
Government.  "Get  out."  He  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  he  was  going  to  put 
us  out  or  we  would  have  to  fight  to  stay 
in  He  has  not  gone  Communist.  There 
is  this  assumption,  in  the  "domino"  the- 
ory that  if  U.S.  influence,  aid.  and  miU- 
tary  assistance  were  taken  out  of  some 
country  it  would  be  sure  to  go  Commu- 
nist Cambodia  has  made  the  domino 
theory  look  absurd.  The  "domino"  the- 
ory became  absurd  when  Cambodia  elim- 
inated American  influence  In  the  sense 
that  we  like  to  exercise  our  influence  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Long  ago  Burma  put  herself  outside 
the  circle  of  American  military  protec- 
tion. Indonesia  certainly  is  neutral  In- 
sofar as  her  sympathies  and  policies  to- 
ward America  and  China  are  concerned. 
The  only  countries  left  In  the  row  of 
dominoes,  as  we  orlginaUy  conceived  It, 
are    South    Vietnam.    Thailand,    and 


Malaysia.  Yet  none  of  the  rest,  except 
North  Vietnam,  which  was  never  In  the 
row.  has  become  a  Commvmist  state. 
Undemocratic  and  totalitarian,  yes.  but 
so  are  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  are  great  show- 
cases of  democracy? 

Does  anyone  believe  that  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  are  great  examples 
of  democratic  self-government  on  the 
part  of  the  people? 

Nonsense.  They  are  not.  I  am  not 
one  who  Insists  that  they  must  be.  I 
would  hope  that  voluntarily  and  by  con- 
viction, by  recognition  that  after  all, 
economic  freedom  is  for  the  mass  of  their 
I>eople  and  can  be  obtained  and  perpet- 
uated only  by  realizing  that  economic 
freedom  will  give  them  political  free- 
dom, they  would  come  over,  in  the  course 
of  time.  Into  the  family  of  democratic 
nations. 

Please  note  my  language,  "in  the 
course  of  time."  In  my  judgment,  no 
Senator  will  live  long  enough  to  see  po- 
litical freedom — in  the  sense  that  we  use 
the  term,  somewhat  loosely,  I  admit — 
prevaU  In  Asia.  But,  If  we  can  be  help- 
ful. If  In  our  generation  we  can  help  lay 
the  foundation  for  economic  freedom  of 
choice  In  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  we  can  leave  a  legacy 
of  inheritance  which  will  give  future 
generations  of  their  people  a  better  op- 
portunity to  develop  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

But  it  will  never  be  done  with  Ameri- 
can bullets.  It  will  never  be  done  with 
American  military  force.  It  will  never 
be  done  with  American  military  aid.  It 
win  be  done,  as  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
before,  by  using  the  descriptive  term 
"with  American  bread"  as  the  symbol  of 
American  economic  freedom. 

The  only  countries  left  In  the  row  of 
dominoes,  as  we  origlnially  conceived 
it,  are  South  Vietnam,  ThaUand.  and 
Malaysia. 

Perhaps  one  can  say  that  as  South 
Vietnam  goes,  so  goes  Thailand;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  as  goes  South  Viet- 
nam so  goes  southeast  Asia.  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  are  already  sepa- 
rated by  the  neutralist  states  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

If  any  slogan  Is  useful  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  It  would  be  that  as  the  rest  of 
southeast  Asia  goes.  South  Vietnam  will 
go,  too,  no  matter  how  much  American 
treasure  and  blood  are  spent  to  prevent 

It. 

The  "dominoes"  are  taking  themselves 
out  of  the  Western  lineup.  We  carmot 
preserve  even  South  Vietnam  as  an 
American  puppet  for  long. 

The  most  optimistic  American  fore- 
cast for  South  Vietnam  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  when  he  said  that 
we  would  aid  that  country  "forever." 

That  Is  our  outlook  and  our  prospect, 
Mr.  President>-"forever"— as  much  as 
she  needs,  and  as  long  as  she  needs  it. 

That  is  the  announced  American  policy 
of  recent  days.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
that  we  present  that  image  of  the  United 
States  to  the  world,  that  we  present  the 
Image  of  the  United  States  on  a  unila- 
teral basis,  that  we  offer  continuation 
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of  our  program  in  South  Vietnam  "for- 
ever "  if  we  deem  it  necessary. 

But  I  warn  today  tliat  in  due  course 
of  time  some  other  nations  will  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  a  myth.  I  agree  that  we  had 
better  pierce  some  American  myths  of 
American  foreign  policy.  If  anyone 
holds  to  the  mythical  view  that  the 
United  States  can  continue  imilateral 
military  action  on  a  selective  basis  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  not  en- 
counter serious  trouble  with  other  na- 
tions, he  is  mistaken.  We  had  better  re- 
evaluate that  myth,  and  promptly. 

aiASON   SHOULD  BE   APPLIED  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

M  the  policy  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  the  policy  of  the  Johnson 
administration  in  South  Vietnam,  then 
every  President  10  years,  20  years.  50 
years  from  now  will  find  himself  where 
Eisenhower  and  Johnson  found  them- 
selves. But  the  price  will  go  up  every 
decade  just  to  keep  the  United  States  in 
the  same  place. 

President  Johnson  is  proud,  and  right- 
fully so,  that  the  United  States  has  not 
hastened  to  send  marines  into  Cuba.  He 
rightfully  points  to  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Cyprus,  however  belated  was  our  support 
for  taking  that  issue  to  the  U.N. 

In  regard  to  the  Cyprus  issue,  for  some 
time  the  United  States  opposed  taking 
It  to  the  United  Nations.  One  trial  bal- 
loon after  another  was  sent  up  to  find 
out  whether  American  public  opinion 
would  accept  sending  American  boys  to 
Cyprus  as  a  sort  of  peacekeeping  force. 
If  there  was  ever  an  issue  that  should 
have  gone  to  the  United  Nations,  it  is 
the  issue  of  Cyprus.  Cyprus  is  not  a 
member  of  NATO.  Why  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  their  first 
proposal  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
decide  that  they  were  going  to  handle  it 
under  NATO  procedures,  I  could  never 
understand. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  signature 
of  our  country  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter  has  a  solemn  meaning.  When 
an  area  of  the  world  begins  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  other  coun- 
tries follow  the  course  of  action  that 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  following,  and 
there  is  a  country  which  is  victimized  of 
its  rights  by  their  course  of  action  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  we  should 
be  in  the  lead  in  urging  that  the  dispute 
be  submitted  to  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  never  have  permitted  Khrushchev 
to  get  ahead  of  us.  Then  when  Khru-j 
shchev  proceeded  to  announce  that  thei 
matter  ought  to  go  to  the  United  Nations] 
that  fact  made  it  supposedly  wrong. 

We  must  pierce  the  myth  that  the 
origin  of  an  idea  can  necessarily  make  it 
a  bad  idea.  As  educated  men  and  wom- 
en we  should  never  forget  that  the  origin 
of  an  idea  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  idea.  The  internal  con- 
tents of  the  idea  determines  its  merits.  - 
As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr 
F^jlbright]  pointed  out  so  clearly  in  his; 
speech  this  afternoon,  we  must  face  un- 
popular ideas,  too.  We  must  be  willing 
to  deal  with  ideas  in  the  field  of  foreigri 
policy,  and  to  weigh  them  and  apprais( 
them  and  evaluate  them  on  the  basis  o 
their  intrinsic  merit. 


We  muffed  it  again  in  connection  with 
Cyprus  by  throwing  away  an  opportunity 
to  say  to  the  world  that  we  join  in  urging 
that  the  Cyprus  issue  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  the  United  Nations  because  the 
United  Nations  exists,  supposedly  at 
least,  to  prevent  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

I  feel  the  same  way,  as  Senators  will 
observe  before  I  have  finished,  with  re- 
gard to  southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  American  unilateral  action 
in  southeast  Asia  should  stop  now.  It 
should  never  have  started.  I  opposed 
going  into  South  Vietnam,  I  oppose  stay- 
ing in  South  Vietnam,  and  I  favor  get- 
ting out  of  South  Vietnam  now.  I  also 
favor  making  some  proposals  to  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  for 
handling  the  South  Vietnam  crisis  with 
honor.  That  is  the  greatest  obligation 
of  statesmanship  that  confronts  my 
Government  in  this  critical  hour. 

The  President  does  not  believe  it  nec- 
essary to  send  Marines  into  Cuba. 

Why,  then,  does  the  President  believe 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  send  our 
Special  Forces  to  South  Vietnam?  What 
American  vital  interest  in  South  Viet- 
nam deserves  the  presence  of  American 
men  in  uniform? 

Why,  too,  is  not  the  United  Nations 
the  place  for  the  South  Vietnam  issue, 
just  as  it  is  the  place  for  the  Cyprus 
issue?  Why,  indeed,  does  not  the  Presi- 
dent apply  his  prescription  for  "reasoned 
agreement"  and  understanding  to  South 
Vietnam? 

FIRST     OBLIGATION     TO      VIETNAM     IS     THAT     OF 
SEATO 

Neither  the  President's  remarks  of  yes- 
terday nor  the  speech  today  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  gives  any  explanation  of  why 
this  countiT  has  not  used  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  or  the  United 
Nations  for  the  South  Vietnam  issue.  Is 
it  because  none  of  our  treaty  partners 
thinks  we  are  right  in  trying  to  hold  it  as 
a  U.S.  area  of  influence?  Is  it  because 
the  Asiatic  members  of  SEATO  do  not 
want  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
United  States  in  its  campaign  to  stay  in 
Asia?  Is  it  because  France,  Britain. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  know  that 
the  white  man  is  being  thrown  out  of 
nonwhite  countries  and  that  the  effort 
to  stay  will  be  increasingly  costly? 

As  I  have  asked  before,  I  ask  again, 
of  the  signatories  to  SEATO:  Where  is 
Pakistan?  Where  is  Australia?  Where 
are  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Great 
Britain,  and  France?  Why  should  not 
we  take  the  lead  in  asking  for  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  either  the  heads 
of  state  or  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
SEATO  members  and  try.  to  use  the 
President's  words,  to  "sit  down  and  rea- 
son together,"  to  see  what  accommoda- 
tions, if  any.  can  be  arrived  at? 

The  mere  fact  that  an  idea  comes  from 
De  Gaulle  should  not  cause  us  to  reject 
it.  Let  us  look  at  the  idea.  Let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  reach  an  honorable  accom- 
modation through  SEATO. 

Does  anyone  argue  that  the  difficulty 
in  South  Vietnam  does  not  threaten  the 
peace  of  Asia  and  could  very  well  spread 
into  a  holocaust  far  beyond  southeast 
Asia?     That  danger  exists. 


What  are  our  moral  and  legal  commit- 
ments under  the  United  Nations  Charter? 
I  believe  that  our  obligations  call  upon 
us  to  seek  to  exercise  some  leadership 
among  nations  and  to  have  the  signa- 
tories sit  down  and  reason  together,  to 
use  the  President's  words,  to  see  if  there 
cannot  be  worked  out  an  accommodation 
in  connection  with  South  Vietnam  which 
will  preserve  legitimate  rights,  preserve 
the  peace,  and  relieve  the  United  States 
of  conducting  a  unilateral  military 
course  of  action  in  South  Vietnam  which 
I  cannot  reconcile  with  our  obligations 
under  treaties  to  which  we  have  already 
affixed  our  signature. 

Why  is  there  no  joint  SEATO  action  in 
South  Vietnam?  It  is  an  area  of  mutual 
interest  to  all  SEATO  partners  under  the 
protocol  to  the  SEATO  treaty.  Why  are 
we  acting  unilaterally  there?  The  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee declares  that  "it  should  be  clear  to 
all  concerned  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  meet  its  obligations  and  fxil- 
fill  its  commitments  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam." What  obligations  and  commit- 
ments do  we  have  toward  Vietnam  that 
are  any  more  or  less  than  those  of  every 
other  SEATO  member? 

None.  But  we  have  mistakenly  built 
up  many  emotional  commitments  to  our- 
selves. We  took  a  tiger  by  the  tail  10 
years  ago  and  no  one  in  high  office  knows 
how  to  let  go  of  it.  So  we  call  that  a 
commitment.  What  is  really  meant  is 
face  and  prestige.  We  backed  a  puppet 
there  10  years  ago,  and  we  are  afraid  the 
world  with  laugh  at  us  if  we  recognize 
that  it  has  been  a  flop.  The  government 
to  which  we  gave  the  backing  in  1954  is 
gone,  and  the  U.S.  Government  was  glad 
to  see  it  go. 

I  say  that  we  have  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  SEATO,  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  world  peace  than  we  ever  had  to 
any  government  of  South  Vietnam, 
whichever  one  it  may  be  at  the  moment. 
When  are  we  going  to  begin  honoring 
those  obligations? 

So  long  as  the  United  States  maintains 
a  unilateral  intervention  in  South  Viet- 
nam it  is  going  to  cost  ever  more  Ameri- 
can money  and  American  blood.  There 
are  no  Chinese  soldiers  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam;  there  are  no  Russian  soldiers. 
The  only  foreign  troops  are  Americans. 
There  are  no  Thais,  or  Australians,  or 
French,  or  Pakistanis,  or  Filipinos  flght- 
ing  in  South  Vietnam.    Why  not? 

They  signed  a  treaty  obligation  in 
which  they  joined  the  United  States  in 
recording  at  least  that  this  area  of  Asia 
was  an  area  of  mutual  concern  and  was 
of  interest  to  the  signatories.  They 
walked  out  on  us.  We  walked  in.  That 
was  a  walk  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Until  there  is  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion I  shall  continue  to  urge  that  Ameri- 
can troops  be  brought  home.  Every  time 
an  American  dies  in  Vietnam,  the  flag 
should  be  lowered  to  half  mast  over  the 
Capitol,  over  the  White  House,  over  the 
State  Department,  and  over  the  Penta- 
gon, because  those  boys  are  dying  in  the 
execution  of  a  unilateral  policy  that  no 
longer  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  de- 
fenses of  the  United  States.  They  are 
dying  because  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ers set  us  on  this  mistaken  course  10 
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years  ago  and  we  have  been  unable  and 
unwilling  to  change  it  for  domestic 
political  reasons. 

We  cannot  justify  this  killing  of  Amer- 
ican boys  in  South  Vietnam.  I  think  it 
is  important,  impleasant  as  it  is,  disrup- 
tive as  it  may  be  to  some  people  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue  openly  and  frankly  with 
the  American  people.  The  final  decision 
of  this  foreign  policy  does  not  rest  with 
the  President.  It  rests  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Foreign  policy  does  not  be- 
long to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  belongs  to  the  American 
people. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  about  American  foreign 
policy  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  satisfied 
that  once  the  American  people  obtain 
the  facts  about  American  foreign  policy 
in  South  Vietnam,  they  will  repudiate 
the  policy  of  this  Government,  which 
policy  has  continued  through  a  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administration. 
It  is  a  wrong  policy.  It  can  be  righted 
only  by  ceasing  to  follow  a  course  of 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem  by  Ameri- 
can military  force,  and  resorting  to  the 
laws  of  reason  as  they  are  epitomized  in 
the  existing  procedures  of  international 
law. 

That  must  be  the  glorious  objective  of 
this  Republic.  We  must  stop  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  our  national  mouth  in 
regard  to  what  our  objectives  are  in 
American  foreign  policy.  We  must  stop 
saying  to  great  international  conclaves 
that  we  stand  foursquare  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  law,  while  at  the 
same  time  using  the  rule  of  force  in 
South  Vietnam. 

France  gave  up  this  hopeless  stniggle 
10  years  ago.  Yet,  today  it  is  France 
that  is  offering  political  leadership  to 
this  same  part  of  the  world.  Our  mili- 
tary and  economic  leadership  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright]  accords  so  much  credit,  has  not 
kept  Cambodia,  Burma,  Laos,  or  Indo- 
nesia from  neutralizing  themselves.  It  is 
time  we  provided  some  up-to-date  politi- 
cal leadership,  too,  and  that  means  a 
drastic  change  from  the  10-year-old  fail- 
ure known  as  the  domino  policy. 

"The  people  of  the  world,  I  think,  pre- 
fer reasoned  agreement  to  ready  attack," 
said  President  Johnson  yesterday.  "And 
that  is  why  we  must  follow  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  many,  many  times  before  we  send 
the  marines,  and  say,  'Come  now  and  let 
us  reason  together.'  " 

Mr.  President,  when  is  the  United 
States  going  to  apply  your  words  to  Viet- 
nam? 

When  are  we  going  to  sit  down  and 
offer  to  reason  together  with  the  nations 
of  SEATO  and  the  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  in  respect  to  resolving  the  threat 
to  the  peace  in  South  Vietnam? 

The  same  question  might  be  put  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Why  are  not  the  comments  he 
makes  about  Cuba  and  how  we  should 
deal  with  it,  generally  applicable  to  Viet- 
nam as  well?  Why  is  there  one  policy  in 
Cuba  and  another  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 

In  the  Caribbean,  we  have  the  Rio 
treaty,  we  have  a  hostile  but  not  a 
threatening  government  in  Cuba,  and 


the  committee  chairman  recommends 
that  we  not  proceed  unilaterally  to  deal 
with  it. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  have  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  we  have 
the  possibility  of  a  government  there 
that  could  be  neutral  rather  than  Com- 
munist, yet  he  proposes  that  we  continue 
a  unilateral  intervention  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly, 
he  proposes  a  wait-and-see  policy.  He 
suggests  that  we  wait  and  see  what  our 
leaders  downtown  decide  as  to  what 
should  be  the  change  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy if  any. 

SENATE    HAS    ITS    OWN    FOREIGN    POLICY    DUTIES 

That  is  not  our  obligation  as  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Our  obligation  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution 
is  to  exercise  our  checking  power,  for  we 
are  a  coordinate  and  coequal  branch  of 
the  Government  with  the  executive. 
When  in  our  judgment  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  following 
a  mistake  in  foreign  policy,  it  is  our  con- 
stitutional duty  to  check  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  by  exercising 
all  the  constitutional  authority  that  the 
Constitution  gives  us. 

I  have  no  intention  of  joining  in  any 
policy  to  wait  and  see  what  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  proposes. 
To  the  contrary,  I  intend  to  continue 
doing  what  I  can  to  draw  this  issue,  not 
only  in  the  Senate,  but  across  this  Na- 
tion. Our  policy  in  South  Vietnam  must 
be  understood  by  the  American  people  so 
that  they  can  render  their  final  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  it  should  be. 

On  March  4, 1  pointed  out  that  we  have 
learned  that  a  Commimist  goverrmaent 
in  Cuba  does  not  necessarily  call  for 
military  action  by  the  United  States 
against  it.  It  calls  for  U.S.  military  ac- 
tion only  when  it  undertakes  some  course 
or  policy  that  threatens  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  the  case  for  U.S.  military 
action  in  South  Vietnam  is  infinitely 
weaker  than  the  case  for  it  in  Cuba,  and 
yet  there  is  no  good  case  for  it  in  Cuba, 
either. 

CUBA  MUST  BE  VIEWED  IN  PEaiSPECnVE 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  much 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said  in 
regard  to  the  problem  of  Cuba,  in  regard 
to  our  trade  policy,  our  embargo  policy, 
our  quarantine  policy,  our  attempt  to  get 
our  allies  abroad  to  follow  our  wishes  in 
regard  to  Cuba.  I  believe  he  is  quite 
right.    It  will  never  work  that  way. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  Castro 
on  in  any  application  of  the  procedures 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  any  dispute 
that  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  As  the  Congressional  Record  will 
show,  when  I  started  the  fight  against 
Castro  In  the  Senate,  I  was  the  one  to 
start  it,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
other  Senators  spoke  out  against  Castro. 
Almost  immediately  after  Castro  came 
into  power  and  started  his  blood  baths 
and  placed  under  house  arrest  Judge 
Urrutia,  the  first  President  of  Cuba  un- 
der the  Castro  regime,  I  said  that  all  we 
had  was  a  substitution  of  one  totalitarian 
regime  for  another.  The  Congressional 
Record  will  show  that  I  said  I  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  a  Communist,  but 


that  he  was  following  Communist  pro- 
cedure, and  there  is  no  more  freedom 
for  the  individual  under  a  Fascist  re- 
gime— which  was  the  Batista  regime — 
than  under  a  Communist  regime,  which 
has  come  to  be  the  procedure  and,  in 
fact,  the  admitted  policy  of  Castro. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  take  on  any  of  the 
Communist  leaders  in  an  exchange  of 
proof  with  respect  to  the  differences  we 
have  with  them,  under  the  procedures  of 
the  international  law,  as  administered  by 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies.  If 
that  should  become  our  policy,  it  would 
take  the  world  by  storm ;  it  would  set  an 
example  of  seeking  to  substitute  the  rule 
of  law  for  the  jungle  law  of  force.  What 
have  we  to  lose  by  that?  Certainly  we 
are  not  afraid  of  our  case,  are  we? 

In  the  matter  of  international  adjudi- 
cation, one  has  to  be  willing  to  take  the 
decisions  that  go  against  him,  as  well  as 
the  decisions  that  go  for  him.  But  if 
one  has  a  case,  he  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  decision. 

We  should  not  become  excited  by  the 
nipping  at  our  hind  legs  by  Castro.  Any 
time  Castro  starts  an  aggressive  action 
against  the  United  States,  the  world 
knows  we  will  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  defend  our  security.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  great,  heroic  course  of  action 
in  October,  1962,  proved  that  to  Khru- 
shchev and  to  Castro,  and  also  to  the' 
world.  The  Communist  world  knows 
that. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  another  mj^h 
that  we  must  pierce:  We  must  pierce  , 
the  myth  that  we  have  something  to 
lose  by  a  resort  to  international  law 
procedures  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  our  country  and  other 
nations.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
Mr.  President ;  I  believe  we  shall  do  more 
to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
world  by  our  being  willing  to  adjudicate 
such  differences  under  existing  proce- 
dures and  principles  of  international 
law,  than  we  shall  accomplish  by  all  the 
miUtary  aid  we  are  shipping  around  the 
world  on  the  pretext  that  we  are  con- 
taining communism.  That  is  a  myth, 
too. 

As  we  come  to  examine  the  myths  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  as  we  come  to  * 
appraise  our  foreign  policy  in  what  I  am 
satisfied  will  be  a  debate  on  foreign  pol- 
icy in  our  country  for  months  to  come,  , 
I  hope  that  our  decision  will  be  to  speak 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  using  such  in- 
ternational law  methods  of  settling  the   . 
disputes  we  have  with  Cuba.    Most  of 
those  disputes  are  economic ;  and  Castro 
cannot  win,  in  my  judgment,  in  any  ad- 
judication in  regard  to  the  economic 
course  of  action  he  has  taken  against 
the  United  States  and  against  United 
States  investors  In  Cuba. 

So  I  ask  this  question:  When  are  we 
going  to  apply  this  great  ideal  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  to  actual,  practical  for- 
eign policy  problems  and  cases  in  the 
world;  when  are  we  going  to  sit  down 
and  reason  together? 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we 
find  ourselves  able  to  accept  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated Cuba  90  miles  away, 
while  we  send  upward  of  15,000  special 
forces  7,000  miles  away  to  VietnsuiL 
where  we  have  no  vital  interests  at  all. 
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The  American  people  do  not  want  the 
Marines  sent  into  Cuba.  The  President 
is  quite  right  about  that.  But  neither 
do  the  American  people  want  to  become 
involved  in  a  war  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, either.  The  President  will  find 
that  out  soon  enough. 

RILATIONS  WITH  PANAMA 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  involves 
Panama.  I  am  proud  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  great  state- 
ment he  issued  recently  in  regard  to 
Panama.  That  statement  pleases  me 
very  much,  and  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  believe  he 
is  completely  correct.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  correct  right 
along  in  regard  to  Panama,  for  he  has 
made  perfectly  clear  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready  and  willing  to  dis- 
cuss and  negotiate  with  the  President 
of  Panama,  or  with  the  diplomats  whom 
the  President  of  Panama  assigns  to  the 
negotiation,  on  any  subject  matter  that 
has  created  misunderstandings  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  after  the 
President  of  Panama  reestablishes  dip 
lomatic  relations.  But  certainly  the 
Panamanians  and  their  President  have 
no  right  to  expect  the  United  States  to 
go  hat  in  hand  to  any  bargaining  table, 
prior  to  the  restoration  of  diplomatic 
relations,  and  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
anything  with  the  Panamanians  under 
those  circumstances.  President  John 
son  has  made  that  very  clear,  and 
beUeve  he  has  been  completely  correc 
about  that  matter;  in  his  last  statemen 
he  has  gone  even  further,  by  settin 
forth  the  details,  thus  showing  his  goo 
will  and  his  sincere  desire  to  have  th^ 
United  States  reach  an  understand! 
with  Panama,  after  diplomatic  relatione 
have  been  restored. 

But  many  persons  have  overlooked  th< 
basis  for  a  setUement  of  the  Panamanian 
dispute  that  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Chiari  laid  down  in  an  official 
communique  they  jointly  issued  on  JuW 
13  1962.  I  have  it  before  me  now.  It 
Will  be  recalled  that  a  conference  wa4 
held  in  Washington,  D.C..  between  th 
two  heads  of  state— between  the  Presl 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi 
dent  of  Panama — on  June  12  and  Jun 
13.  1962.  and  that  at  the  close  of  thei 
conference,  the  two  Presidents  issued  a 
joint  communique.  I  ask  unanimoul 
consent  that  the  joint  communique  b( 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.         , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
communique  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:  | 

Joint  Communique  Between  President  Joh* 

P.    Kennedy    and    President    Roberto    F. 

Chiari.  or  the  Repxtbuc  o»  Panama,  Pol*- 

LOWING    Meetings    in    Washington.    D.C  . 

June  12-13,  1962 

The  meetings  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  President  of  thJ 
United  States  of  America  during  the  past  IJ 
days  have  been  marked  by  a  spirit  of  frank- 
ness, understanding,  and  sincere  friendship. 
During  their  talks  the  two  Presidents  dis- 
cussed general  relations  and  existing  treatiei 
between  their  two  countries,  their  mutual 
Interests  In  the  Panama  Canal,  and  topics  Of 
worldw.de  and  hemispheric  concern.  Thejy 
emphasized  the  close  and  friendly  ties  oti 
which  have  been  established  a  mutually  ad- 
vantageous association  through  partnershlb 


In  a  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  these  talks,  they  agreed  to  publish 
the  foUowlng  Joint  communique. 

They  reaffirm  the  traditional  friendship 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States — a 
friendship  based  on  their  common  devotion 
to  the  ideals  of  representative  democracy, 
and  to  their  determination  that  both  nations 
should  work  as  equal  partners  in  the  catise 
of  peace,  freedom,  economic  progress,  and 
social  Justice. 

The  Presidents  recognize  that  their  two 
countries  are  bound  together  by  a  special  re- 
lationship arising  from  the  location  and  op- 
eration of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  has 
played  such  an  important  part  In  the  history 
of  both  their  countries. 

The  President  of  Panama  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  agreed  upon  the 
principle  that  when  two  friendly  nations 
are  bound  by  treaty  provisions  which  are  not 
fully  satisfactory  to  one  of  the  parties,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  permit  both 
nations  to  discuss  these  points  of  dissatis- 
faction. Accordingly,  the  Presidents  have 
agreed  to  appoint  high-level  representatives 
to  carry  on  such  discussions.  These  repre- 
sentatives will  start  their  work  promptly. 

As  to  some  of  these  problems.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  basis  for  their  solution  can  now  be 
stated.  Accordingly,  the  two  Presidents 
further  agreed  to  Instruct  their  representa- 
tives to  develop  measures  to  assist  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  to  take  advantage  of  the 
commercial  opportunities  available  through 
Increased  participation  by  Panamanian  pri- 
vate enterprises  In  the  market  offered  by  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  to  solve  such  labor  ques- 
tions in  the  Canal  Zone  as  equal  employment 
opportunities,  wage  matters  and  social 
security  coverage. 

They  also  agreed  that  their  representa- 
tives wlU  arrange  for  the  flying  of  Pana- 
manian flags  m  an  appropriate  way  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

In  order  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  to  Improve  tax  collec- 
tions In  order  to  meet  better  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Panama,  President  Kennedy 
agreed  In  principle  to  Insuuct  his  repre- 
sentatives to  work  out  In  conjunction  with 
the  Panamanian  representatives  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  U.S.  Government 
will  withhold  the  Income  taxes  of  those 
Panamanian  and  non-U.S.  citizen  employees 
In  the  Zone,  who  are  liable  for  such  taxes 
under  existing  treaties  and  the  Panamanian 
Income  tax  law. 

The  President  of  Panama  mentioned  a 
number  of  other  practical  problems  in  rela- 
tion between  the  two  countries  of  current 
concern  to  his  Government  Including  the 
need  of  Panama  for  pier  facilities  and  the  two 
Presidents  agreed  that  their  representatives 
would  over  the  coming  months  discuss  these 
problems  as  well  as  others  that  may  arise. 

The  Presidents  reSlrmed  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  and  commitments  of  the 
Charter  of  Pimta  del  Este.  They  agreed  on 
the  need  to  execute  rapidly  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  effec- 
tive; they  recognized  that  the  Alliance  Is  a 
Joint  effort  calling  for  development  pro- 
graming for  effective  use  of  national  as  well 
as  external  resources,  institutional  reforms, 
tax  reforms,  vigorous  application  of  existing 
laws,  and  a  Just  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
national  development  to  all  sectors  of  the 
community. 

The  two  Presidents  declared  that  political 
democracy,  national  Independence,  and  the 
self-determination  of  peoples  are  the  politi- 
cal principles  which  shape  the  national 
policies  of  Panama  and  the  United  States. 
Both  countries  are  Joined  In  a  hemisphere- 
wide  effort  to  accelerate  economic  progress 
and  social  Justice. 

In  conclusion  the  two  Presidents  expressed 
their  gratification  at  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  and  to  strengthen  the  friendly 
and  muttially  beneficial  relationship  whlcli 


has  long  existed  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  Their  meeting  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  understanding  and  reciprocal 
cooperation  of  the  two  countries  and 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  common  Interests 
and  friendship  between  their  respective 
peoples. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
read  three  short  paragraphs  from  the 
communique,  because  I  believe  they  bear 
out  my  statement  that  the  joint  com- 
munique really  laid  down  the  guiding 
principle  which  also  is  reaffirmed  in  the 
statements  by  President  Johnson.  I  now 
read  the  three  paragraphs: 

They  reaffirm  the  traditional  friendship 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States — a 
friendship  based  on  their  common  devotion 
to  the  Ideals  of  representative  democracy, 
and  to  their  determination  that  both  na- 
tions should  work  as  equal  partners  In  the 
cause  of  peace,  freedom,  economic  progress, 
and  social  Justice. 

The  Presidents  recognized  that  their  two 
countries  are  bound  together  by  a  special 
relationship  arising  from  the  location  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  has 
played  such  an  Important  part  In  the  his- 
tory of  both  their  countries. 

The  President  of  Panama  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  agreed  upon  the 
principle  that  when  two  friendly  nations 
are  bound  by  treaty  provisions  which  are  not 
fully  satisfactory  to  one  of  the  parties,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  permit  both 
nations  to  discuss  these  points  of  dissatis- 
faction. Accordingly,  the  Presidents  have 
agreed  to  appoint  high-level  representatives 
to  carry  on  such  discussions.  These  repre- 
sentatives will  start  their  work  promptly. 

I  repeat  the  key  words : 

The  President  of  Panama  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  agreed  upon  the 
principle  that  when  two  friendly  nations 
are  bound  by  treaty  provisions  which  are 
not  fully  satisfactory  to  one  of  the  parties, 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  permit  both 
nations  to  discuss  these  points  of  dissatis- 
faction. 

Does  anyone  believe  for  a  moment  that 
when  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Chiari  issued  that  statement,  in  which 
they  made  specific  references  to  treaty 
relationships  with  which  one  party  dis- 
agreed and  with  which  one  party  had 
found  difficulty  they  did  not  need  to  dis- 
cuss their  differences?  What  an  Insult 
to  the  memory  of  President  Kennedy  and 
what  an  insult  to  our  intelligence  if  such 
an  interpretation  were  to  be  placed  upon 
that  language.  It  is  perfectly  clear- 
as  clear  as  the  English  language  can 
be — that  what  those  two  Presidents  rec- 
ognized in  the  conference  that  they  had 
in  Washington,  resulting  in  the  joint 
communique,  that  the  Panamanians 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
treaty. 

They  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
treaty  for  some  years.  That  is  as  clear 
as  a  bell.  The  two  Presidents  discussed 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  dsagreement 
over  the  treaty.  They  agreed  that  the 
differences  ought  to  be  talked  out — which 
means,  of  course,  that  the  differences 
ought  to  result  in  a  modification  that 
would  be  fair  and  reasonable  between 
the  parties. 

As  I  said  at  the  White  House  at  a  con- 
ference on  the  Panama  question — as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  majority  leader  who 
are  present  in  the  Chamber  know— in 
my    judgment.    President    Kennedy   on 
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June  13,  1962,  laid  down  a  pattern  for 
the  resolution  of  the  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  over  the 
treaty.  Of  course,  if  Panama  has  a  case 
and  can  present  the  proof,  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  change  the  treaty  in  any 
way  warranted  by  the  facts.  That  ques- 
tion is  for  the  negotiators.  It  is  not 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
determine. 

I  have  my  own  personal  views.  We 
cannot  possibly  maintain  a  perpetuity 
clause  in  any  treaty  in  the  year  1964. 
Let  us  face  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  pointed 
out  in  his  speech  this  afternoon,  we  must 
not  forget  that  Panama  came  into  being 
because  the  United  States  sent  Its  war- 
ships into  the  area  at  a  time  when  the 
Panamanians  were  revolting  against 
Colombia,  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
what  is  now  Panama.  We  sent  In  U.S. 
warships,  and  we  stopped  the  Colombians 
from  landing  on  what  Is  now  Pana- 
manian soli. 

Everyone  who  knows  history  knows 
that.  He  knows  also  that  following  that 
incident  we  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1903 
with  the  Panamanians.  Whom  do  we 
think  we  are  kidding  if  we  think  that 
the  treaty  negotiations  were  carried  on 
between  parties  of  equal  standing  and 
equal  power?  They  were  carried  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  new  weak, 
little  country,  that  owed  its  very  exist- 
ence— its  very  birth — to  the  United 
States.  Does  anyone  think  that  who- 
ever was  in  charge  of  the  Panamanian 
negotiations  in  1903  could  say  to  the 
United  States,  "We  will  not  grant  you 
an  'in  perpetuity'  clause"? 

Of  course  they  would  grant  It,  because 
we  had  the  bargaining  advantage.  We 
took  advantage  of  that  bargaining 
advantage. 

It  has  caught  up  with  us.  We  no 
longer  have  the  advantage.  The  Pana- 
manians now  have  tribunals  to  which 
they  can  ultimately  resort.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  predict  this  afternoon 
that,  if  we  do  not  negotiate  with  the 
Panamanians  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  they  will 
have  us  before  an  international  tribunal. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  predict,  too — 
though  honest  and  sincere  people,  equal 
to  me  in  honesty  and  sincerity  can  dis- 
agree with  my  conclusion — that  we  will 
lose  the  case.  Certainly  we  are  losing  it 
in  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Therefore,  though  I  cannot  speak  for 
President  Kennedy,  I  can  read  the  great 
communique  that  President  Johnson  has 
issued.  President  Kennedy  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall;  President 
Johnson  sees  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  We  shall  have  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty.  As  the  President  has  rightfully 
said,  we  caiinot  sit  down  and  even  start 
negotiations  until  there  is  a  restoration 
of  diplomatic  relations. 

I  have  finished  my  major  remarks.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  any  Senator  who 
may  wish  to  ask  me  quest' ons.  I  have 
presented  my  speech  this  afternoon  Iri  a 
spirit  of  complete  professionalism,  with 
no  personal  criticism  of  my  President  or 
the  chairman  of  my  committee,  having 
but  honest  difference  of  opinion  with 
each.    That  Is  the  way  debate  In  the 


Senate  should  be  conducted:  we  have 
some  problems  in  foreign  policy  which 
will  call  for  further  exchanges  of  points 
of  views  such  as  have  taken  place  this 
afternoon  between  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I    now    yield    to    the    Senator    from 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  clarify  two  points  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  Panama  which 
he  has  discussed.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  at  the  very  early  stages 
of  the  controversy,  shortly  after  the  dif- 
ficulties arose,  the  President  of  Panama 
was  willing  to  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  then  presumably  there  were 
to  follow  some  negotiations.  Then  a  dif- 
ference arose  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  words  "discuss"  and  "negotiate." 
Mr.  MORSE.  A  semantic  difference. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  had 
reference  to.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  develop  it  fully.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  negotiate  without  a  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Panama. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  so  assumed. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  believe  I  failed 
to  mention  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  took  that  for  granted. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  point  Is 
that  at  the  beginning  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  resumption  of  relations,  and 
later  negotiations,  and  then  there  arose 
the  unfortunate  difference  of  view  in  re- 
spect to  the  words  "negotiate."  and  "dis- 
cuss." Is  the  Senator  in  agreement  with 
that  interpretation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment. But  I  would  supplement  it  with 
another  incident  involved  in  the  early 
negotiations  which  I  think  was  most  un- 
fortunate. In  the  early  exchanges  of 
notes  between  the  official  representatives 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
understood  among  them  that  the  word 
"discuss"  had  certain  connotations  in 
the  United  States  and  the  word  "negoti- 
ations" had  certain  connotations  in  Pan- 
ama. It  was  most  unfortunate  that  they 
were  willing  to  have  Individual  Inter- 
pretations, but  somewhat  different  in 
meaning,  to  be  circulated  In  each  coun- 
try, and  that  they  were  willing  to  have 
the  Interpretation  and  understanding 
of  the  word  used  to  be  Interpreted  in  the 
United  States  as  meaning  "discuss"  and 
in  Panama  meaning  "negotiate."  That 
difference  ought  to  have  been  scotched 
right  there.  They  should  have  reached 
an  agreement  that  they  would  use  a 
single  word,  and  that  It  would  have  an 
Identical  meaning  In  the  public  Infor- 
mation media  of  each  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  personally  have 
no  knowledge  about  whether  what  the 
Senator  has  said  Is  accurate  or  not.  I 
was  making  the  point  that  if  the  two 
countries  resumed  relations  and  then  sat 
down  to  discuss  the  question,  I  could  not 
see  any  substantial  difference  whether 
one  word  or  the  other  were  used,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses, which  are  well  known  to  the  Pan- 
amanians, under  which  the  Executive 
could  not  give  a  firm  commitment  to  do 
anything  without  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Panamanians 
must  have  known  that,  and  the  pro- 


ceedings would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
cussion or  negotiation  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  that  the  re- 
sulting understanding  woiild  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  thought  this 
particular  controversy  was  a  semantic 
tempest  in  a  teapot. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
mean. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grukning]  is  waiting  to  make  a  com- 
ment. 

My  next  question  Is  about  Vietnam, 
which  is  a  much  more  troublesome  one. 
What  influences  my  views  perhaps  dif- 
ferently from  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  that  this  matter  has  been  pro- 
ceeding for  10  years  or  longer,  and  we 
cannot  judge  it  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  new 
Involvement,  and  the  question  was 
whether  we  should  become  involved  or 
not  become  involved.  That  question 
might  be  a  very  different  one  from  that 
which  faces  us.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  we 
are  deeply  involved. 

The  Senator  mentioned  unilateral  ac- 
tion. Both  from  personal  discussions 
and  from  public  documents,  and  from 
other  sources  that  have  been  available 
to  others,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
our  friends  and  allies,  and  even  neutrals, 
place  great  reliance  on  what  we  say  we 
are  trying  to  bring  about — a  condition 
In  which  some  settlement  might  take 
place. 

No  one  suspects  us  of  a  wish  to  acquire 
South  Vietnam  or  of  having  any  ambi- 
tions of  that  sort.  Our  motives  are  quite 
above  reproach;  namely,  we  would 
like  to  see  the  people  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  their  independence  and 
make  their  own  free  choice. 

If  my  memory  of  history  Is  correct, 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  proceeding 
to  do  just  that  quite  well  until  about  1957 
or  1958.  Then  the  guerrilla  warfare  was 
inspired.  Although  these  are  matters  on 
which  there  can  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  fact,  I  believe  that  the  guerrilla 
warfare  was  Initiated  and  supplied  and 
urged  on  dissident  groups  In  South 
Vietnam  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

They  were  jealous  of  the  progress 
being  made.  There  was  a  pretty  clear 
case  made  to  that  effect.  I  believe  there 
have  been  findings  to  the  effect  that  the 
supplies  for  many  of  the  guerrillas  came 
from  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  agree  that  an  element  of  civil  war  is 
Involved,  but  a  very  strong  element  of 
outside  interference  Is  also  involved. 
Such  facts  are  difflciilt  to  document,  but 
studies  have  been  made.  A  CIA  com- 
mission has  made  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  confirmed  that  the 
source  of  much  of  the  trouble  is  North 
Vietnam. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  we 
just  withdraw,  in  view  of  the  past  his- 
tory. If  this  country  were  considering 
the  question  merely  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  go  into  South  Vietnam  at  this 
time,  there  might  well  be  a  different  an- 
swer; but  I  helieve  we  are  committed  to 
the  point  where  it  woiild  be  quite  disas- 
trous for  this  country  to  withdraw.  I 
am  extremely  reluctant  to  expand  the 
commitment. 
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The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  quite 
correct  in  calling  the  present  Govern- 
ment a  puppet  government.  If  he 
means  that  the  Government  is  depend- 
ent on  the  aid  of  this  country  to  main- 
tain itself.  I  think  he  is  correct  in  that 
sense;  but  if  he  means  that  this  country 
handpicked  the  head  of  the  Government 
and  put  him  in  power,  that  is  a  different 
matter. 

As  I  tried  to  say  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks, in  this  situation  we  have  little 
choice  but  to  try  to  stabilize  conditions 
to  see  if  we  carmot  help  the  present  Gov- 
ernment acquire,  and  I  hope  merit,  the 
support  of  the  people  of  that  country 
who  are  free  to  exercise  any  choice. 
Then  the  question  would  be  how  long 
this  country  should  continue  that  kind 
of  support. 

The  administration  itself  has  indi- 
cated that  it  does  not  look  at  this  in- 
volvement as  a  permanent  one,  but  as 
one  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  maintain   their   independ-i 

ence. 

Whether  or  not  there  will  be  negotia- 
tions will  be  a  matter  for  the  future.  I 
confess  that  I  believe  an  effort  to  bring 
the  United  Nations  into  this  situation 
would  be  a  futile  one.  I  do  not  believej 
the  enemies  of  the  South  Vietnam  Gov-| 
ernment  would  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  With  the 
difficulty  the  United  Nations  has  in  main- 
taining peacekeeping  troops  in  other 
areas — we  are  about  to  lose  some  of 
them — I  do  not  see  that  the  suggestion 
is  a  practical  one.  Therefore,  as  a  prac-] 
tical  matter,  I  do  not  see  any  alternai 
tive  in  this  problem,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator's  sentiments  about  law. 

I  believe  he  and  I  are  the  only  twq 

Members  of  the  Senate  at  the  present! 

time   who   voted   against  the   Cormaliy 

amendment,  for  whatever  that  Is  worth* 

At  the  time  we  thought  it  worthwhile 

to  give  the  court  some  authority.  j 

Mr  MORSE.    And  we  were  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    All  Other  Senatorj 

who  supported  us  have  either  retired 

or  been  defeated.  I 

The   Vietnamese   situation  is  one  ii| 

which  I  do  not  see  any  feasible  way  W 

which  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  an* 

rules  of  law.  i 

Mr.    MORSE.      I    imderstand    very 

clearly  the  views  of  the  Senator  fron^ 

Arkansas  with  regard  to  this  questlonj. 

I  respect  them.    However,  I  disagree  wltU 

them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  SenatoJ 
elaborate  as  to  how  those  rules  could 
be  applied  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MORSE.    First  let  me  make  some 
comments  I  wanted  to  make  before  thp 
last  interjection.     I  suppose  we  ought 
to  have  some  appreciation  of  the  British 
viewpoint  at  the  time  of  the  America^ 
Revolution,   when  the   British   did   n 
look  with  favor  upon  the  French  assis 
ing  the  American  Colonies.    We  shoul 
also  recognize  that  at  the  time  of  t 
War  Between  the  States  the  Union  CJo 
ernment  was  somewhat  concerned  abo 
some  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Co 
f ederacy  to  obtain  support  from  Englani 
and  elsewhere.  | 

The  fact  that  one  group  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  obtaining  sisslstance  from  North 
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Vietnam  and  another  group  is  obtaining 
assistance  from  the  United  States  does 
not  change  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  civil  war.  It  is  a  civil 
war. 

We  do  not  like  the  sources  from  which 
the  Vietcong  are  obtaining  assist- 
ance, and  the  Vietcong  do  not  like 
the  sources  from  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  getting  assistance.  But  it  is 
still  a  civil  war,  and  I  think  we  should 
recognize  that  fact. 

So  the  question  goes  back  to  our 
entrance  into  that  area.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  continue  a  wrong 
course  of  action.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
important  that  we  correct  a  mistake.  A 
horrendous  mistake  was  made  in  this 
country's  going  into  South  Vietnam.  We 
ought  to  get  our  troops  out.  I  am  not 
saying  we  ought  to  get  out  tonight,  but 
we  should  try  to  use  procedures  which 
are  available  for  us  to  arrive  at  an  ac- 
commodation. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  little 
concerned  as  to  how  those  procedures 
are  to  be  devised.  We  never  know  until 
we  try.  We  should  call  for  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  at  least  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  SEATO  nations  to  see  what 
they  are  willing  to  do,  if  anything.  Does 
the  Senator  know  what  I  think  it  might 
lead  to?  It  might  lead  to  an  imple- 
mentation of  a  neutralization  program — 
naughty  as  the  word  seems  to  be  in  some 
quarters,  it  is.  nevertheless,  a  meaning- 
ful word. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  neutralization 
programs.  I  do  not  know  what  the  em- 
phasis would  be.  However,  it  might  lead 
to  a  neutralization  program.  It  might 
get  France  back  into  the  picture.  It 
might  get  Great  Britain  back  in.  At 
least,  we  should  give  our  SEATO  co- 
members  an  opportimity  to  be  of  as- 
sistance in  trying  to  resolve  the  matter 
and  bring  the  shooting  to  an  end. 
France  is  a  member  of  SEATO.  Her 
views  on  Vietnam  have  every  bit  as  much 
standing  as  ours  do.  SEATO  was 
created  for  the  very  purpose  of  handling 
on  a  multilateral  basis  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  developed  in  Vietnam.  If  it  is 
not  going  to  be  used  to  handle  it,  SEATO 
should  be  dissolved  officially,  as  well  as 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  the  United  Nations  has  no 
stake  in  the  problem.  I  am  surprised 
that  certain  groups  in  the  United  Na- 
tions have  not  been  embarrassing  us  by 
pressing  for  United  Nations  action.  The 
situation  calls  for  United  Nations  ac- 
tion. The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
provides  that,  whenever  there  is  a  situa- 
tion which  threatens  the  peace  in  any 
area  of  the  world,  the  United  Nations 
cannot  stand  by  and  not  take  note  of  it. 

Until  we  try.  we  shall  never  know  what 
can  be  done  by  the  so-called  procedural 
approach  that  I.  for  want  of  a  better 
description,  call  a  resort  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  law. 

The  United  States  Is  not  trying.  The 
United  States  said  to  the  world,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  said,  "We  are 
going  to  do  it  forever  if  It  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  policy."  I  am  objecting 
to  the  policy.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
do  It  forever.  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  done  for  the  Immediate  future.    We 


must  make  a  choice  and  follow  the  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  discussion  has 
brought  to  mind  my  second  visit  to  Sai- 
gon in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing President  Diem.  At  that  time  we 
were  in  the  process  of  trying  to  rehabili- 
tate about  250,000  Vietnamese  who  vol- 
untarily moved  down  from  the  north 
after  the  partition  was  drawn. 

We  constructed  a  series  of  canals  at 
a  distance  of  approximately  1  kilo- 
meter apart  and  on  those  canals  certain 
sections  were  measured  off  and  given  to 
the  newcomers.  As  it  turned  out,  many 
of  the  sections,  or  plots,  were  too  small 
for  the  earning  of  a  good  living.  Many 
of  the  people  were  given  land  to  farm 
which  was  not  suitable  for  farming  In 
the  first  place.  As  a  result,  many  of 
them  became  dissatisfied.  Some  of  these 
were  located  In  the  northern  part  of 
South  Vietnam  wherein  they  could  not 
make  a  living  and  these  grouped  them- 
selves In  an  area  within  25  or  30  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon.  Another  group  of 
these  dissidents  was  in  the  delta. 

When  I  last  saw  President  Diem,  I 
asked  him  to  try  and  arrange  some  way 
to  get  these  dissidents  together.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  believe  the  newcomers 
were  being  treated  fairly  by  his  Govern- 
ment. They  were  not  allowed  to  share 
very  much  of  our  aid,  for  example.  There 
were  other  injustices  also.  I  told  Presi- 
dent Diem  that  he  should  meet  with 
these  people,  who  were  even  then  begin- 
ning to  make  trouble,  and  promise  them 
that  justice  would  be  done.  I  told  him 
then  to  follow  up  his  promises. 

This  was  never  done.  The  situation 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  I  believe 
thl«  Is  the  reason  President  Diem  refused 
to  see  me  when  I  returned  to  his  country 
some  years  ago. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said  that  this  Is  more 
or  less  a  civil  war  between  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  and  some  of  those 
from  North  Vietnam  who  moved  after 
South  Vietnam  was  declared  Independ- 
ent. 

Let  us  be  truthful  about  It,  that  Is  Just 
what  It  Is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  com- 
ments. I  completely  agree  with  his  ob- 
servations and  the  observations  he  made 
the  last  time  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  opposition  to  the 
United  States  Goverrmient  policy  In 
South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  has  been  helpful.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senators  comments  are  unan- 
swerably right. 

I  wish  to  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  I  have  been 
keeping  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  America,  Mr.  Marm,  waiting 
downstairs  in  the  committee  room  for 
35  minutes  and  I  owe  him  an  apology  as 
well;  but  I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  leaving  now  when  he  Is  about 
to  speak. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Not  at  alL 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Al- 
aska will  discuss  this  matter,  as  I  know 
he  will,  and  then  I  shall  come  back  to  the 
Chamber  as  soon  as  I  can  and  read  the 
transcript  of  his  speech,  because  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
is  my  leader  In  regard  to  this  question. 
We  have  been  standing  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  in  our  objections  to  certain 
phases  of  American  foreign  policy.  I 
know  of  no  one  for  whom  I  have  a  higher 
regard  in  his  knowledge  of  foreign  policy 
than  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  If  he 
will,  therefore,  accept  my  apologies  for 
leaving  the  Chamber  at  this  time  to  go 
down  to  the  committee  room  to  meet  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Latin  American 
Affairs.  I  shall  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  Senator  to  apologize  to  me. 

Exhibit  1 
ExcEKPTS  Prom  Johnson's  Talk  to  Labor 
And  before  I  conclude,  for  a  moment.  If  I 
may  I  would  just  like  to  simply  talk  to  you 
about  your  family  and  mine,  about  their 
future  and  their  country. 

Last  Sunday— Palm  Sunday— as  I  sat  in 
church  I  thought  about  all  the  problems  that 
face  this  world— ancient  feuds  and  recent 
quarrels  that  have  disturbed  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  earth. 

You  have  seen  five  or  six  different  wars 
appearing  on  the  front  page  of  your  morn- 
ing newspaper  and  you've  heard  about  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  world  has  changed  and  so  has  the 
method  of  dealing  with  disruptions  of  the 
peace. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  a  com- 
mander In  chief  wo\ild  order  soldiers  to 
march  the  very  moment  a  disturbance  oc- 
curred, although  restraint  and  fairness  are 
not  new  to  the  American  tradition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  virged  me 
to  hurry  in  the  Marines  when  the  air  be- 
came a  little  hot  on  a  particular  occasion 
recently. 

But  the  world  as  It  was  and  the  world  as 
It  Is  are  not  the  same  any  more.  Once — 
once  upon  a  time  even  large-scale  wars 
could  be  waged  without  risking  the  end  of 
civilization.  But  what  was  once  upon  a  time 
Is  no  longer  so.  because  general  war  Is  Im- 
possible. In  a  matter  of  moments  you  can 
wipe  out  from  50  to  100  million  of  our  ad- 
versaries or  they  can,  in  the  same  amount  of 
time,  wipe  out  50  or  100  million  of  our  peo- 
ple, taking  half  of  our  land,  half  of  our 
population  In  a  matter  of  an  hour. 

So  general  war  Is  Impossible  and  some  al- 
ternatives are  essential. 

The  people  of  the  world.  I  think,  prefer 
reasoned  agreement  to  ready  attack.  And 
that  Is  why  we  must  follow  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  many,  many  times  before  we  send  the 
Marines,  and  say,  "Come  now  and  let  us  rea- 
son together." 

THE  QUEST  FOR  PEACE 

And  this  Is  our  objective — the  quest  for 
peace  and  not  the  quarrels  of  war. 

In  this  nuclear  world — In  this  world  of 
100  new  nations — we  mvist  offer  the  out- 
stretched arm  that  tries  to  help  instead  of 
an  arm-length  sword  that  helps  to  klU. 

In  every  trouble  spot  In  the  world  this 
hope  for  reasoned  agreement  Instead  of  rash 
retaliation  can  bear  fruit.  Agreement  Is  be- 
ing sought  and  we  hope  and  believe  will  soon 
be  worked  out  with  our  Panamanian  friends. 

The  United  Nations  peacekeeping  machin- 
ery is  already  on  its  merciful  mission  In  Cy- 
prus and  a  mediator  Is  being  selected. 

The  water  problem  that  disturbed  us  at 
Guantanamo  Is  solved  not  by  a  battalion  of 
marines,  bayonettlng  in  to  t\xm  on  the  water, 
but  we  sent  a  single  admiral  over  to  cut  It  off. 


And  I  can  say  to  you  that  our  base  Is  self- 
sufficient  In  lean  readiness  and  a  source  of 
danger  and  disagreement  has  been  removed. 

In  Vietnam  divergent  voices  cry  out  with 
suggestions,  some  for  a  larger  scale  war.  some 
for  more  appeasement,  some  even  for  a  re- 
treat. We  do  not  criticize  or  demean  them. 
We  consider  carefully  their  suggestions.  But 
today  finds  us  where  President  Eisenhower 
found  himself  10  years  ago.  The  position  he 
took  with  Vietnam  then  in  a  letter  he  sent 
to  the  then  President  Is  one  that  I  could  Uke 
In  complete  honesty  today.  And  that  Is  that 
we  stand  ready  to  help  the  Vietnamese  pre- 
serve their  Independence  and  retain  their 
freedom  and  keep  from  being  enveloped  by 
Conmiunlsm. 

We.  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world, 
can  afford  to  be  patient.  Our  ultimate 
strength  is  clear  and  it's  well  known  to  those 
who  would  be  our  adversaries.  But  let's  be 
reminded  that  power  brings  obligations. 

The  people  in  this  country  have  more 
blessed  hopes  than  bitter  victories.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  world  expect 
more  from  their  leaders  than  just  a  show  of 
brute  force.  And  so  our  hope  and  our  pur- 
pose Is  to  employ  reasoned  agreement  Instead 
of  ready  aggression,  to  preserve  our  honor 
without  a  world  In  ruins,  to  substitute  If  we 
can  understanding  for  retaliation. 

My  most  fervent  prayer  Is  to  be  a  Presi- 
dent who  can  make  It  possible  for  every  boy 
In  this  land  to  grow  to  manhood  by  loving 
his  country — Instead  of  dying  for  It. 


ADJOURNMENT    OF    HOUSE    FROM 
MARCH  26  TO  APRIL  6,  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  284,  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovern  in  the  chair) .  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
on  Thursday,  March  26.  1964.  It  stand  ad- 
journed vmtll  12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday, 
AprU  6. 1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.        

LET    US    MAKE   THE    "NEW   REAL- 
ITIES"   REAL   REALITIES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FULBRIGHT],  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
delivered  a  major  address  entitled,  "Old 
Myths  and  New  Realities."  It  is  a  great 
speech;  It  is  a  timely  speech;  and  more 
than  that,  it  is  a  historic  document.  I 
desire  to  congratulate  him. 

In  essence  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
In  a  sense  applies  to  our  changing  times 
the  unforgettable  words  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  in  his  poem,  "The  Present 
Crisis,"  written  over  a  century  ago,  when 
he  said: 

New   occasions   teach   new   duties; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They   must  upward   still,   and   onward. 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  most 
cogently  points  out  that  our  foreign  poli- 


cies are  rigidified  by  habit,  timidity,  and 
fear,  and  that  it  is  high  time  we  re- 
assessed them;  that  it  is  time  that  we 
related  them  to  deep-seated  current 
changes.  I  agree.  This  soimd  Idea  has 
been  expressed  for  particular  areas; 
namely,  southeast  Asia,  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  by 
my  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  who  gave  a 
masterly  presentation  on  the  subject,  de- 
livered on  March  11. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  has  included  some  memorable 
and  happily  phrased  precepts,  particu- 
larly In  his  final  paragraph,  when  he 
says: 

We  must  dare  to  think  about  unthinkable 
things,  because  when  things  become  un- 
thinkable, thinking  stops  and  action  becomes 
mindless.  If  we  are  to  disabuse  ourselves 
of  old  myths  and  to  act  wisely  and  creatively 
upon  the  new  realities  of  our  time,  we  must 
think  and  talk  about  our  problems  with  per- 
fect freedom,  remembering,  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said,  that  "The  greatest  freedom  of 
speech  Is  the  greatest  safety  because.  If  a 
man  Is  a  fool,  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to 
encourage  him  to  advertise  the  fact  by 
speaking." 

I  could  not  agree  more  fully  with  this 
other  statement  of  his: 

We  must  learn  to  welcome  rather  than  to 
fear  the  voices  of  dissent. 

Was  not  our  Nation  born  of  dissent? 

And  finally,  he  states: 

An  effective  foreign  policy  Is  one  which 
concerns  Itself  more  with  innovation  abroad 
than  v?lth  conciliation  at  home. 

But,  as  to  this,  I  wonder  whether  this 
Interjection  of  not  seeking  "conciliation 
at  home"  does  not  nm  the  risk  of  reject- 
ing the  Importance  of  considering  public 
opinion  in  a  country  dedicated  to— 
maybe  it  is  a  myth  but  should  not  be — 
rule  by  the  people.  It  is  certainly  de- 
sirable that  our  foreign  policymakers  not 
shy  away  from  Innovating,  especially 
where  old  policies  are  manifestly  obsolete 
and  ineffective.  But  should  not  they 
likewise  seek  to  find  out  what  the  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  are,  and 
when  they  are  strongly  held,  be  In  a  large 
degree  guided  by  them? 

I  should  like  to  think  that  such  con- 
sideration would  be  applicable  to  the  war 
we  have  been  carrying  on  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  10  years  at  the  cost  of  billions 
of  dollars  and  with  an  increasing  loss  of 
American  lives,  and  with  no  evidence  of 
success — Indeed  with  every  evidence  of 
failure — despite  the  repeated  optimistic 
forecasts  of  those  who  made  these  dis- 
astrous policies  there,  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  admit  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  propose,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does,  to  continue  to  give  to  the 
patient  more  of  the  same  medicine  which 
has  failed  to  cure  him. 

While  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  general  principles  enunciated  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  I  have  said  I 
do  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  his 
conclusions  about  South  Vietnam.  He 
says  that — 


It  seems  clear  that  there  are  only  two 
realistic  options  open  to  us  In  Vietnam  In 
the  immediate  future — the  extension  of  the 
conflict  In  one  way  or  another,  or  a  renewed 
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effort  to  bolster  the  capacity  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fully on  us  present  scale. 

To  me.  the  extension  of  our  war  there 
is  unthinkable,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
"unthinkable   things"    that   we    should 
thJik  about  and  not  only  think  about 
but  act  upon.    If  by  saying  "we  have  no 
choice  but  to  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  army  by  the 
most  effective  means  available"  we  can 
interpret   that   as  material   assistance, 
economic  assistance,  cooperation  in  ef- 
forts at  basic  reform  so  that  the  tyran- 
nies which  have  oppressed  the  people  or 
South  Vietnam  no  less  than  they  have 
oppressed     those    in     North     Vietnam 
may  end.  but  not  to  the  continuation  of 
our  troops  in  combat.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  agree.    But  if  the  Senator  feels— and 
his  speech  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  at  that 
point— that  we  must  continue  to  keep 
our    men    in    combat,    although    the- 
oretically  they   are   only   advisers   and 
technicians.  I  would  disagree  most  em- 
phatically, and  I  hope  that  in  this  case 
he  would,  as  he  says  earlier,  "welcome 
rather  than  fear  the  voices  of  dissent. 
Those  voices  of  dissent  have  been  heard 
very  emphatically  in  my  office  for  the  last 
2  weeks  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
since  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate   on   March   10.  urging  that   we 
reverse    our    Vietnam    policy— perhaps 
"innovate"     would    be     the    Senators 
term— and    pull    our   men   out    of    the 
fir  n-'  line.     I  intend  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  correspondence  that  I  have 
received  on  this  subject.    It  is  vurtually 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  Position 
that   I   have   taken   and   runs   directly 
counter  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
belief  that  "we  have  only  two  realistic 
options  in  Vietnam  in  the  immediate 

future"  ,         ^,,^ 

Maybe  pulling  our  American  boys  out. 
as  I  have  suggested,  is  one  of  the  un- 
thinkable things  that  the  Senator  prop- 
erly says  we  must  think  about,  and  I  feel 
we  need  not  only  think  about  them  but 
act  upon  them.  „      ,j     * 

As  I  have  stated  on  this  floor.  President 
Johnson  inherited  the  mess  in  Vietnam. 
It  was  not  of  his  making.    Now  if  ever 
is  the  time  to  rethink  our  futUe.  costly, 
tra-^ic  unilateral  involvement  begun  10 
years  ago.    That  involvement  has  been 
perpetrated  by  the  very  weaknesses   by 
the  very  myths  in  policymaking  which 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  so  eloquently  de- 
cried.   Now  is  the  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  lethal  hypocrisy  that  our  15,000 
Americans   there   are   merely   advisers. 
They  are  instead,  and  have  been,  en- 
gaged in  combat — combat  never  author- 
ized or  approved  by  the  Congress.    They 
have    been    sacrificed    to    a    mistaken 
policy.    These  sacrifices  should  cease  at 
once.    They  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
myths  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would   replace  by    new   realities.     The 
realities  are  that  American  boys  in  uni- 
form  have  been  sent  into  combat  and 
killed  for  an  unknown  and  disastrous 
concept  which  remains  unchanged  be- 
cause the  architects  of  these  policies  and 
their    successors    cannot    admit    their 
tragic  errors  and  fit  their  reports  and 
optimistic  forecasts  to  justify  past  error. 
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So  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
tie  principles  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded, but  not  with  his  application 
of  these  principles  in  southeast  Asia. 

As  to  their  application,  I  find  myself 
i  n  full  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl.  as  he  so  forthrightly  expressed 
them  in  recent  days  in  the  Senate  and 
J, gain  earlier  this  afternoon. 


MILDRED  HERMANN 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
(Teat  woman,  Mrs.  Mildred  Hermann,  of 
Juneau,  Alaska,  has  died.    To  her,  as  to 

Jew  others,  are  applicable  the  words  of 
»aul  to  Timothy : 

I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  finished 
lay  course;  I  have  kept  the  faith. 

A  valid  and  eloquent  tribute  to  Mildred 
lermann  was  rendered  her  by  a  former 
Uaska  legislator,  Vern  Metcalfe,  a 
mlliant  and  enlightened  journalist  and 
low  commentator  and  reporter  for 
itation  KJNO  in  Juneau.  It  tells  much 
knd  tells  it  well;  but  not  all  of  Mildred 
Hermarm's  achievements  could  be  in- 
cluded in  any  one  tribute;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  organization  of  the  women's 
;lubs  throughout  Alaska  and  her  unceas- 
ing efforts  to  raise  funds  for  the  anti- 
cancer campaign.    There  was  much  else. 

Vern  Metcalfe's  tribute  so  impressed 
the  Alaska  State  Legislature,  now  in  ses- 
sion in  the  State's  capital,  Juneau,  that 
the  house  membership  had  it  spread  on 
the  record.  They  fully  appreciated 
Mildred  Hermann's  great  contribution 
to  good  government,  to  civil  morality,  to 
the  basic  essentials  of  responsible  free- 
dom in  her  part  of  America— Alaska— 
that  her  life  embodied. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial obituary  by  Vern  Metcalfe,  as  well 
as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19 
of  the  Alaska  State  Legislature,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  House  Journal  of  the  Alaska  State 

Legislature.  Third  Legislature,  Second  Ses- 
sion, Mar.  20,  1964] 

EorroRiAL  OBrruABT 
(By   Vern   Metcalfe) 

Mildred  Hermann  died  Monday  morning 
and  with  her.  in  effect,  came  the  passing  of 
an  era.  Mildred  was  a  good  friend  of  this 
reporter  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  that  an 
ordinary  notice  of  death,  or  obituary.  Is  not 
sufficient.  I  feel  that  way  for  many  reasons 
other  than  the  friendship  she  extended  to  me. 

Mildred  Hermann,  as  anyone  who  knew 
her  can  tell  you.  was  not  an  ordinary  woman. 
She  was  many  things  to  Alaska  and  her 
death  takes  us  back  to  Alaska's  battle  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Union.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  that  she  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most exponents  of  statehood.  She  was  more 
than  that.  She  made  statehood  a  personal 
crusade,  spent  greatly  of  her  time  and  money 
in  this  struggle  to  make  us.  In  her  fre- 
quently heard  words,  "first-class  citizens.' 

I  am  not  certain  what  inspired  this  zeal 
but  few  people  were  in  the  vanguard  any 
longer  than  was  Mildred  Hermann.  She  was 
the  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Com- 
mittee and  capped  this  long-range  effort  by 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Mrs.  Hermann  was  an  attorney 
and  had  clerked  for  Alaska's  great  Delegate 


to  Congress,  James  Wlckersham.  She 
learned  both  law  and  a  passion  for  self-de- 
termination from  Wlckersham  and  she  was 
one  person  that  kept  the  late  Delegate  and 
Federal  Judge's  men.ory  alive. 

During  the  helgnt  of  the  statehood  battle, 
and  It  was  Just  that,  Mildred  Hermann,  In 
the  company  of  many  other  Alaskans,  testi- 
fied before  Congress  on  the  reasons  we  should 
be  admitted.  A  portion  of  her  testimony  was 
used  In  an  attempt  to  embarrass  this  fine 
woman  and  to,  In  my  opinion,  degrade  her 
intelligence.  A  hostile  U.S.  Senator  asked  If 
Mrs.  Hermann  really  believed  that  Alaska 
could  readily  afford  this  luxury,  particularly 
Alaskan  taxpayers.  Mrs.  Hermann,  and  I'm 
not  quoting  exactly,  replied  In  effect,  "that 
this  might  cause  some  belt  tightening  but 
Alaskans  have  eaten  beans  before  and  can. 
If  necessary,  eat  beans  again."  When  she 
later  sought  election  to  the  then  Territorial 
Senate  opponents  constantly  taunted  her 
with  "let  them  eat  beans"  but  It  did  not  de- 
ter Mildred  Hermann.  Very  little,  If  any- 
thing, ever  did. 

Mildred  was  never  afraid  to  express  an 
opinion  and  for  several  years  right  after 
World  War  II  she  pioneered  radio  legislative 
commentary.  Her  blasts  at  the  canned  salm- 
on Industry  and  others  that  she  thought 
were  opposed  to  Alaska's  best  Interests  were 
classics  and  she  also  left  many  a  shattered 
legislative  ego  as  well. 

Her  Interests  In  community  affairs  should 
not  be  neglected  since  for  many  years  she 
was  practically  a  one-woman  crusade  against 
cancer.  She  also  was  active  In  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  and  heart  disease.  Her 
other  activities  Included  the  Soroptomists, 
the  Toast  Mistress  Club.  Beta  Sigma  Phi, 
Eastern  Star,  and  membership  In  the  Alaska 
Bar  Association. 

I  think  the  thing  that  most  of  us  who 
knew  her  will  remember  best  was  that  Mrs. 
Hermann  wasn't  Just  a  "Joiner."  She  was 
a  "doer",  being  a  leader  In  everything  she 
became  Interested  In.  She  was  a  close  friend 
of  Ernest  GRUENmc,  although  they  were  of 
opposite  political  faiths.  Th's  went  for  Sen- 
ator Bob  Bartxett  as  well  and  both  men  never 
neglected  to  mention  Mildred  Hermann  when 
credit  was  being  given  to  the  really  few  of 
those  who  brought  Statehood  to  Alaska. 

Her  two  children.  Russell  R.  Hermann  and 
Mrs.  Barbara  Ann  Marshall,  both  knew  of  all 
of  th's  and  we  are  certain  their  children  will 
be  told  of  It  as  they  grow  older.  The  com- 
ment today  by  myself  Is  merely  to  Inform 
new  residents  that  a  great  Alaskan  died  on 
Monday.  March  16th.  Those  who  have  been 
here  prior  to  statehood  know  this  and  this, 
in  my  own  Insufficient  way,  Is  my  farewell 
to  her.  We'll  all  miss  her  and  remember  the 
good  she  did  as  she  passed  this  way.  Thank 
you.  


196J^ 
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Senate  Conctjrrent  Resoltttion  19 

Concurrent  resolution   relating   to  the  lat« 

Mildred  R.  Hermann 

Whereas  with  the  death  of  Mildred  R.  Her- 
mann the  State  ha?  lost  one  of  Its  most  dedi- 
cated and  beloved  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  spirit  and  record  of  personal 
and  public  service  of  Mildred  Hermann  es- 
tablished her  In  the  hearts  of  a  generation 
of  Alaskans  as  a  most  remarkable  woman: 
and 

Whereas  as  a  young  widow  she  managed  to 
raise  a  family,  teach  herself  to  qualify  as 
an  attorney,  and  devote  ro  much  of  her  time 
and  energy  to  the  public  good;  and 

Whereas  her  enviable  and  prodigious  rec- 
ord as  an  attorney  helping  the  underprivi- 
leged would  m  Itself  qualify  her  for  the  high- 
est expressions  of  esteem  from  her  fellow 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  she  served  with  spirit  and  out- 
standing ability  in  the  vanguard  of  the  bat- 
tle for  statehood  as  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Committee  and  when 
the  battle   was  won  she  was   accorded   th« 


affectionate  sobriquet  of  "the  grand  old 
warhorse  of  the  statehood  movement"  from 
one  editorialist;  and 

Whereas  In  1955  she  was  one  of  the  seven 
delegates  elected  at  large  from  the  Territory 
to  the  Alaska  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1955-56,  served  with  distinction  at  the  con- 
vention', and  energetically  and  enthusiasti- 
cally campaigned  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas  she  gave  unstlntlngly  of  her  time 
and  services  to  many  worthy  charitable 
causes,  serving  as  a  director  of  the  Alaska 
Chapter  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  as  an  active  worker  for  and  supporter 
of  the  Alaska  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
the  Alaska  Heart  Association :  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  Joins  with 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska  In  paying 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Mildred  R.  Her- 
mann as  a  particularly  outstanding  Alaskan 
woman,  citizen  and  pioneer  whose  person- 
ality, service,  and  accomplishments  will  long 
be  cherished  as  inspiring  memories  for  those 
who  knew  and  worked  with  her,  and  to  ex- 
press and  extend  to  her  son  and  daughters 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolences  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  on  their  loss,  which  Is 
shared  in  great  part  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

GREEK    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  143  years 
ago  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  Greek  na- 
tion won  its  struggle  against  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  achieved  its  independ- 
ence. 

The  25th  of  March  again  this  year  will 
be  marked  by  Greeks  the  world  over  with 
joyous  ceremony,  and  I  today  join  all  my 
Greek  friends  in  commemorating  this 
historical  event. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  centu- 
ries the  Greek  people  have  been  in  the 
forefront  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberty 
of  the  individual.  "Western  civilization 
is  founded  on  the  principle  that  every  in- 
dividual is  born  free  and,  with  his  fel- 
low man,  to  form  a  government  to  rule 
over  them  reflecting  the  will  of  the  in- 
formed majority  with  protection  for  the 
basic  rights  of  minorities. 

It  can  be  said  with  historical  accuracy 
that  this  principle  had  its  genesis  in 
ancient  Greece  and  was  among  the  most 
glorious  gifts  bestowed  by  that  civiliza- 
tion upon  Western  Europe.  On  European 
soil  this  principle  was  developed  and  per- 
fected to  the  end  that  the  benefits  flow- 
ing from  it  might  reach  all  of  mankind. 
And  indeed,  the  democratic  form  of  free 
society  has  been  carried  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  bringing  civilization  and  the 
good  life  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. 

But  this  glorious  principle  from  an- 
cient times  to  the  present  has  been 
constantly  threatened  with  armihilation 
b0  an  aberration  which  holds  one  Indi- 
vidual so  supreme  that  his  authority  is 
absolute  and  that  all  other  individuals 
in  the  realm  are  like  chattel  of  the  ruler. 
This  black  principle  has  held  sway  in 
the  East  for  centuries  and  today  sits  like 
a  plague  athwart  almost  the  entire 
Asiatic  continent  and  has  brought  such 
suffering  and  degradation  to  masses  of 
people  as  to  reduce  Medusa  to  tears. 

In  the  very  dawn  of  European  history, 
Greek  city  states  began  putting  Into  prac- 
tice the  principles  and  theory  of  demo- 
cratic government.  But  soon  the  Greek 
people  were  called  to  defend  their  way 


of  life  against  the  Persians  who  would 
carry  the  Eastern  principle  of  au- 
tocracy to  European  soil.  The  heroic 
Greeks  met  and  repulsed  the  Persians 
and  thus  saved  Europe  from  domination 
by  the  autocratic  principle. 

In  the  Christian  era.  the  Greeks  for 
centuries  opposed  and  stemmed  the  in- 
cursions of  the  despotic  Ottoman  Turks 
into  Europe  before  being  overwhelmed. 
This  calamity  did  not  extinguish  the 
flaming  spirit  of  the  Greek  people.  They 
resisted  and  fought  the  Ottoman  with 
all  their  might  until  they  won  their  na- 
tional freedom  in  1821  and  they  estab- 
lished the  modern  Greek  state. 

In  the  Second  "World  War,  the  vastly 
superior  forces  of  the  Axis  Powers  over- 
came a  valiant  and  heroically  resisting 
Greek  Army.  Throughout  the  dark  days 
of  occupation,  the  Greek  people  strug- 
gled against  their  oppressors  until  the 
glorious  day  when  the  Nazis  and  Fascists 
were  defeated. 

And  in  the  postwar  period,  the  Greek 
people  were  again  threatened  by  a  tyran- 
ny from  the  East.  Soviet  Russia  at- 
tempted to  subjugate  this  freedom-loving 
people.  With  timely  American  aid,  the 
Greek  people  were  again  successful  in 
defending  their  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  our  commemorating 
Greek  Independence  Day  reconfirms  our 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  democracy 
which  came  to  light  in  Greece  thousands 
of  years  ago  and  emphasizes  our  deter- 
mination to  see  that  its  light  shall  banish 
the  darkness  which  threatens  to  envelop 
our  world  today. 


the  more  reason  for  plowing  into  con- 
sideration  of   the  bill  right   now   and 
threshing  out  these  problems,  so  that 
past  promises  to  classified  and  postal 
workers  may  be  redeemed.    I  know  there 
is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  Senate 
may  not  be  able  to  reach  any  pay  bill 
until  after  the  civil  rights  bill  is  dis- 
posed of ;  but  that  view  neglects  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  considerable 
progress  may  be  made  In  the  other  body 
and,  as  I  have  urged,  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
while  the  civil  rights  bill  is  pending  here, 
so  that  we  may  be  in  an  advantageous 
position  to  take  final  action  when  the 
civil  rights  bill  is  no  longer  holding  up 
our  other  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  the 
other  body  and.  in  turn,  the  House  itself 
will  give  prompt  approval  to  one  of  the 
pending  new  measures.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate,  if  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so,  would  follow  suit  as  soon  as 
feasible,  consistent  with  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  now  confronting  us. 


FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Johnson  in  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  urged  the  other  body  to 
reconsider  its  recent  action  killing  the 
bill  to  raise  the  salaries  of  1.7  million 
Federal  employees. 

I   am  immensely   gratified   that  the 
President's  recommendations  were  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  new  bills  in  the 
House   leaving    out    congressional    pay 
raises,  and  limited  to  primarily  the  clas- 
sified service,  the  postal  employees,  and 
others  in  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment.   I  understand  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  the  other 
body  will  begin  its  consideration  of  these 
measures  tomorrow.    The  expedition  is 
most  heartening,  for  if  action  were  de- 
layed out  of  consideration  for  the  oppo- 
sition that  had  developed  with  regard 
to  the  congressional  pay  hike,  an  im- 
mense injustice  would  be  done  to  those 
Federal  career  employees  who  have  been 
promised  that  the  principle  of  compara- 
ble pay — pay  scales  more  nearly  com- 
parable to  those  in  private  enterprise- 
would  be  translated  into  concrete  form 
this  year. 

I  have  read  reports  that  the  new 
measures  may  run  into  heavy  weather 
with  some  Members  of  Congress,  since 
upper  echelon  salaries  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government  and  among 
congressional  staff  might  conceivably  be 
raised  enough  to  be  higher  than  the 
present  pay  of  Congressmen.  In  my 
view,  while  this  possibility  is  present, 
and  poses  a  genuine  problem,  that  is  all 


UNNECESSARY  EXPENDITURES  IN 
THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral submitted  another  report  in  which 
he  shai-ply  criticizes  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
more  than  $445  million. 

In  tills  report  the  Comptroller  General 
calls  our  attention  to  an  expenditure  by 
the  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics — since 
reorganized  as  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Weapons — of  more  than  $445.4  million 
over  a  10-year  period  for  the  P-6M-2  sea- 
plane program,  and  according  to  the 
Comptroller  General  they  did  not  receive 
a  single  serviceable  aircraft  as  the  result 
of  these  expenditures. 

The  most  of  these  expenditures  repre- 
sents payments  made  to  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  over  the  past 
10  years. 

Continuing,  the  Comptroller  General 
states  that  the  Bureau  ordered  quantity 
production  of  24  operational  P-6M-2  sea- 
planes before  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
seaplane  had  been  developed. 

This  is  another  typical  example  of  the 
irresponsible  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
curement division  squanders  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  name  of  national 
defense.  In  this  instance  nearly  $500 
million  was  spent  for  planes  which  never 
left  the  ground. 

This  entire  report  dated  March  23, 
1964.  No.  B-146885.  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  in  partic- 
ular by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

comptbollib  general  ot  the 

Untted  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  1964. 
To  the   SPEAKER   or  the  House   or   Repre- 
sentatives AND  THE  President  pro  tem- 
pore OF  THE  Senate: 
Enclosed  is  our  report  on  additional  costs 
Incurred  in  the  procurement  of  P-6M  sea- 
planes from  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co..  Balti- 
more, Md..  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
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The  P-6M  program,  which  was  begun  In  1951 
to  fulfill  a  need  for  a  fast  jet-powered  sea- 
plane for  laying  mines,  was  terminated  In 
Augiist  1959  because  of  delays,  increased 
costs,  and  unexpected  diflBculties  experienced 
with  the  aircraft. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  the  Navy  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  (since  reorganized  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Weapons)  spent  spent  more 
than  $445.4  million  over  a  10-year  period  for 
the  P-6M  seaplane  program  and  did  not  re- 
ceive a  single  serviceable  aircraft.  The  Bu- 
reau ordered  quantity  production  of  24  op- 
erational P-6M-2  seaplanes  before  a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  seaplane  had  been  devel- 
oped. The  award  of  this  production  con- 
tract for  the  24  operational  aircraft  and  con- 
tracts for  supporting  items  at  a  time  when 
It  was  known  that  there  were  serious  un- 
solved problems  with  the  prototype  aircraft 
resulted  in  expenditures  of  $209.2  million 
which  might  have  been  saved  if  these  con- 
tracts had  not  been  awarded.  Also,  om  re- 
view disclosed  that  signiflcant  cost  Increases 
were  incurred  by  the  Navy  in  this  program 
becaiise  of  design  and  engineering  errors 
committed  by  the  contractor  as  well  as  a 
failure  by  the  contractor  to  adhere  to  the 
Navy's  aircraft  testing  procedures.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  contracts,  the  cost  of  the 
contractor's  errors  are  borne  exclusively  by 
the  Government. 

The  Martin  Co.,  by  letter  dated  March  29, 
1963,  commented  on  a  draft  of  this  report. 
The  Martin  comments  dealt  generally  with 
the  difficulties  anticipated  and  experienced 
in  making  the  technical  advances  needed 
to  develop  an  aircraft  to  meet  the  Navy 
requirements  for  the  P-6M.  The  Martin 
reply  did  not  comment  on  the  specific  find- 
ings or  deficiencies  related  In  our  report. 

In  commenting  on  our  findings  and  con- 
clusions, the  Navy  agreed  that  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  P-6M  were  known  and  that 
solutions  were  not  certain  when  it  ordered 
quantity  production,  but  informed  us  that, 
in  accordance  with  its  policies  and  practices 
at  the  time,  the  Navy  feels  that  it  was  Justi- 
fied In  entering  into  and  continuing  the 
production  program  luitil  terminated  in 
August  1959.  The  Navy  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that,  on  the  basis  of  a  current  assess- 
ment. It  should  have  terminated  the  pro- 
gram at  an  earlier  date.  The  Navy  agreed 
with  our  proposal  that  in  the  futxire  costly 
quantity  production  of  new  weapon  systems 
should  not  be  authorized  until  the  con- 
tractor has  given  adequate  evidence  that 
a  satisfactory  operational  product  has  been 
developed.  The  Navy  Informed  us  that  its 
current  programing  system  and  new  program 
change  and  review  procedures  established 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  assure  that  the  objective  of  our  pro- 
posal would  be  carried  out.  In  view  of  these 
changes,  we  are  not  making  any  recom- 
menditions  at  this  time  relative  to  prema- 
ture contracting  for  production  quantities 
of  an  unproved  item. 

The  Navy,  In  commenting  on  the  additional 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Government  because  of 
the  contractor's  errors,  advised  us  that  the 
contractor  could  not  be  held  financially  re- 
sponsible for  such  additional  costs  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  contract  terms.  The  con- 
tracts provide  that  the  contractor  will  not 
be  responsible  for  the  additional  costs  re- 
sulting from  correction  of  defective  work 
unless  the  defective  work  resulted  from  fraud, 
lack  of  good  faith,  or  willful  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor. 

It  is  unreasonable  for  the  Government  to 
Incur  the  costs  resulting  from  errors  or  de- 
fective workmanship  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
tractor. This  seems  particularly  true  when 
the  Government  has  selected  that  contractor 
for  its  competence  in  the  field.    Accordingly, 


we 
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are  of  the  opinion  that  provision  should 
Included  In  development  and  production 
coiitracts  which  will  place  financial  respon- 
slljlllty  on  the  contractor  for  additional  costs 
incurred  due  to  engineering  errors  or  design 
depclencles  resulting  from  poor  performance 
or^  the  part  of  the  contractor.  We  recognize 
thkt  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
additional  costs  Incurred  In  development 
contracts  when  the  reasons  are  associated 
with  technological  risks  in  new  areas  as 
opposed  to  lack  of  competence  on  the  part 
of^a  manufacturer  in  his  specialized  field 
or  a  failure  to  apply  the  developed  state  of 
ths  art  involved.  Therefore,  we  are  recom- 
m(!ndlng  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
ths  present  contract  clauses  be  revised  and 
implemented  to  require  the  contractor  to 
asdume  financial  responsibility  under  cost- 
pi  as-a-fixed-fee  development  and  produc- 
tlcn  contracts  for  additional  costs  Incurred 
dve  to  performance  which  is  less  than 
should  be  expected  of  a  skilled  contractor. 
We  are  recommending  also  that  adnainlstra- 
tlte  procedures  Include  realistic  criteria  upon 
which  the  qxoallty  of  the  contractor's  per- 
formance can  be  evaluated. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to 
th^  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of 
th)e  Navy. 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 


AtLEGED  FORGERIES  ON  TAX  RE- 

I  TURNS  IN  THE  ROBERT  BAKER 

ICASE 

Imt.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pl-esident,  on  March  12  I  received  an  af- 
fidavit from  Mr.  Milton  L.  Hauft,  an  ac- 
countant who  on  occasions  had  prepared 
income  tax  returns  for  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Bilker. 

In  the  affidavit  Mr.  Hauft  charged 
specifically  that  on  one  of  the  individual 
tax  returns  of  Mr.  Baker  on  file  in  the 
Treasury  Department  his  signature  is  a 
fdrgery;  in  addition,  he  insisted  that 
two  of  the  partnership  returns  prepared 
f  c{r  the  Carousel  Motel  as  they  appear  in 
the  Treasury  Department's  records  like- 
wise bear  his  forged  signatures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  af- 
fidavit of  Mr.  Hauft,  as  transmitted  to 
trie  committee  on  March  12,  be  printed 
ai  this  point  In  the  Record. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  aflfldavit 

wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ai  follows: 
T  Mabch  12,  1964. 

!l,  MUton  L.  Hauft,  living  at  3801  Archer 
place,  Kensington,  Md.,  do  give  this  affidavit 
t<  Senator  John  J.  Williams  (Delaware)  of 
n:  y  own  free  will. 

On  this  date  I  was  called  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  give  Information  rela- 
tive to  tax  returns  I  had  prepared  for  Robert 
d.  Baker. 

During  the  course  of  presenting  the  in- 
fdrmatlon  In  my  possession  I  was  questioned 
a  >out  some  partnership  tax  returns  prepared 
f^r  the  Carousel  Motel.  During  the  course 
at  my  association  with  Mr.  Baker  I  had  never 
p  -epared  any  returns  for  the  Carousel  Motel. 
Vlien  presented  with  the  return  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  I  noted  that  the 
signatures  purported  to  be  mine  were  for- 
gjries. 

As  the  result  of  this  I  went  back  to  the 
pftrsonal  returns  for  Mr.  Baker  prepared  by 
me,   and   on  looking  at   the  signatures   on 


these  returns  I  noted  that  the  slgnatxires 
as  to  the  person  preparing  these  returns  were 
also  forgeries   and  were  not   my  signatures. 

This  was  reported  Immediately  to  the  In- 
vestigators of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  samples  and  specimens  of  my  handwrit- 
ing were  also  presented  to  them  for  match- 
ing purposes. 

Milton  L.  Hatjft. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
12th  day  of  March,  1964. 

Kathhtn  M.  Coulter, 

Notary  Public. 

My   commission   expires   April    14,    1965. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  Friday  a  representative 
of  the  Treasury  Department  confirmed 
that  the  Department  agreed  that  the 
signatures  of  the  accountant  appearing 
on  the  Carousel  Motel  partnership  re- 
turns were  not  the  bona  fide  signatures 
of  the  accountant. 

The  accountant  likewise  stands  by  his 
sworn  statement  that  his  name  has  been 
forged  on  these  partnership  returns  and 
that  he  had  never  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  these  returns. 

In  addition,  one  of  Mr.  Baker's  per- 
sonal tax  returns  on  file  in  the  Treasury 
Department  bears  the  forged  signature 
of  this  same  accountant. 

These  charges  have  not  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Justice  Department,  or  anyone  else. 

The  accountant's  signatures  as  ap- 
pearing on  these  returns  are  recognized 
as  forgeries. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  what  the  penalties  are  for 
filing  a  tax  return  which  bears  a  forged 
signature  of  the  preparer  of  the  return. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  question 
as  to  the  penalty,  I  directed  an  inquiry 
to  Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Stam  from  which  I  shall  read  in  part 
and  then  place  the  whole  letter  in  the 
Record.    I  quote: 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  Inquiry  re- 
garding the  penalty  provisions  applicable 
in  a  situation  where  a  tax  return  has  been 
filed  with  a  forged  signature  of  a  preparer 
of  the  return. 

In  the  letter  Mr.  Stam  points  out  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  law  under  which  af- 
fixing a  forged  signature  would  be  a 
crime  and  what  the  penalty  would  be. 

Mr.  Stam  points  out  that  any  person 
who  forges  a  signature  on  a  tax  return 
"shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  3  years,  or  both,  together  with 
the  costs  of  the  prosecution." 

Prosecution  could  also  develop  under 
section  7207  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  An  offender  could  also  be  prose- 
cuted under  section  1001  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  March  25.  1964, 
signed  by  Mr.  Colin  P.  Stam,  outlining 
the  penalties  for  forging  the  signature 
of  a  preparer  on  a  tax  return  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 
Joint  Committek  on  Inteenal 
Reventte  Taxation, 

Washington,  March  25, 1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  regarding  the  penalty 
provisions  applicable  In  a  situation  where  a 
tax  return  has  been  filed  with  a  forged 
signature  of  a  preparer  of  the  retvu-n. 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  such  an 
offense   may    be    prosecuted   under   section 
7206(1)     or    under    section    7207.      Section 
7206(1)  provides: 
"Any  person  who— 

"(1)  Declaration  under  penalties  of  per- 
jury.— Willfully  makes  and  subscribes  any 
return,  statement,  or  other  document,  which 
contains  or  Is  verified  by  a  written  declara- 
tion that  It  Is  made  under  the  penalties  of 
perjury,  and  which  he  does  not  believe  to 
be  true  and  correct  as  to  every  material  mat- 
ter;   or". 

•  •  •  •  • 

"shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years, 
or  both,  together  vsrlth  the  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion." 

Section  7207  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  fraudulent  returns,  statements,  or 
other  documents  provides: 

"Any  person  who  willfully  delivers  or  dis- 
closes to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  any 
list,  return,  account,  statement,  or  other 
document,  known  by  him  to  be  fraudulent 
or  to  be  false  as  to  any  material  matter, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both.  Any 
person  required  pursuant  to  section  6047  (b) 
or  (c)  to  furnish  any  information  to  the 
Secretary  or  any  other  person  who  willfully 
furnishes  to  the  Secretary  or  such  other 
person  any  Information  known  by  him  to  be 
fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any  material 
matter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both." 

Such  an  offense  may  also  be  prosecuted 
under  section  1001  of  the  Criminal  Code  of 
the  United  States  (title  18,  U.S.  Code) ,  which 
provides : 

"Sec.  1001.  Statements  or  Entries  General- 
ly. Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi- 
fies, conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Colin  F.  Stam, 

Chief  of  Staff. 


in  public  facilities  and  public  education, 
to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  7152. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
7152 »  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  Insti- 
tute suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights 


IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT  AND  OR- 
GANIZATION IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  not  to  make  major  or- 
ganizational changes  in  our  foreign-aid 
program  is,  I  am  sure,  based  partly  on 
the  proven  capacities  of  AID'S  present 
management,  capacities  which  are  indi- 
cated by  the  Agency's  impressive  record 
of  recent  reforms  and  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  major  improvements  now  under- 
way. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  these  devel- 
opments which,  in  my  opinion,  make  the 
current  foreign-aid  program  a  more 
tightly  managed  and  effectively  run  op- 
eration than  any  we  have  seen  since  the 
Marshall  plan.  In  my  judgment,  Con- 
gress has  been  far  too  critical  of  the  aid 
program.  It  is  time  we  appreciated  the 
very  real  improvements  in  administra- 
tion made  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
David  Bell. 

During  1963,  AID  mounted  a  massive 
policy  and  procedures  review.  Seven 
separate  internal  task  forces  dissected 
the  Agency's  day-to-day  problems  of  do- 
ing business  and  examined  in  detail  its 
major  policy  needs.  After  much  thought 
and  discussion,  the  task  forces  created  a 
consistent,  carefully  worked  out  series  of 
directives  which  now  constitute  the 
Agency's  system  for  getting  things  done 
and  which  are,  in  addition,  a  repository 
of  Agency  policy  formulated  in  light  of 
the  past  15  years  of  foreign-aid  experi- 
ence. New  procedures  were  developed  to 
assure  the  orderly  execution  of  technical 
assistance,  capital  project  assistance, 
Public  Law  480  surplus  food  programs, 
the  use  of  U.S.-owned  local  currencies, 
procurement,  and  general  foreign-aid 
program  assistance. 

This  work  has  already  begun  to  yield 
concrete  practical  results.  The  new 
procedures  are  taking  hold.  Through- 
out the  Agency,  responsibilities  and  au- 
thorities have  been  clarified,  clearances 
and  documentation  requirements  have 
been  codified,  and  obsolete  collections  of 
complex  and  conflicting  directives  have 
been  replaced  by  simpler,  clearer,  more 
up-to-date  issuances. 


In  the  area  of  personnel  administra- 
tion, there  have  also  been  useful  changes. 
Nearly  100  new  directives  have  been 
issued  establishing  improved  personnel 
policies.  The  time  required  by  the  proc- 
ess of  reassignment  of  employees  has 
been  considerably  reduced.  The  staffing 
of  AID'S  top  and  middle  management 
positions  has  been  aided  by  the  recruit- 
ment of  a  number  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced executives. 

The  President  is  requesting  the  same 
selection-out  authority  for  AID  civil 
service  employees  which  the  Agency  pos- 
sesses with  regard  to  its  Foreign  Service 
employees  in  order  to  facilitate  a  further 
improvement  in  the  caliber  of  AID 
personnel. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  that  the 
AID  staff  will  be  reduced  by  1,500  em- 
ployees before  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

TREND  TOWARD  GREATER   USE  OF  PRIVATE  GROX7P8 

In  the  past,  AID  has  been  regarded  as 
the  primary  and  dominant  source  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance.  AID'S  manage- 
ment is  now  convinced  that  the  Agency 
should  be  viewed  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  diverse  resources  of  the  United 
States  may  be  marshaled  and  mobilized 
to  the  benefit  of  the  developing  nations. 

AID  has  begun  to  make  far  greater  use 
of  the  resources  of  Federal  domestic 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Public  Health  Service, 
HHFA,  and  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Interior.  During  the  past 
year,  AID  had  approximately  200  sep- 
arate agreements  in  effect  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  It  paid  them  more 
than  $20  million,  principally  for  techni- 
cal assistance.  Approximately  1,500 
"participating  agency"  employees  worked 
at  least  part  time  for  AID. 

AID  is  also  expanding  its  use,  through 
contract,  of  the  vast  and  diverse  skills 
available  in  the  private  enterprise  sector 
of  our  own  economy.  The  Agency  is 
also  working  in  close  partnership  with 
more  than  50  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies such  as  CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices, the  Unitarian  Service  Committee, 
and  Church  World  Service. 

The  agreement  which  will  send  teams 
of  experts  from  the  State  of  California 
government  to  Chile  to  assist  in  budget 
and  project  planning,  area  development, 
and  educational  work  within  the  AUi-  i 
ance  for  Progress  is  just  one  example  of 
AID'S  determination  to  make  its  pro- 
gram more  truly  a  people-to-people 
effort.  Particularly  promising  Is  an- 
other development  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  which  will  enable  American 
school  organizations,  labor  unions, 
church  groups,  fraternal  organizations, 
municipal  councils,  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  every  sort  to  play  a  role  in 
fostering  the  development  and  preserv- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  less-developed 

world. 

Expanded  use  of  local  American  initi- 
ative, private  enterprise  resources,  and 
Federal  participating  agencies  gives  AID 
more  leverage  in  coping  with  the  enor- 
mous problems  of  underdevelopment,  as 
well  as  enabling  AID  to  keep  its  own 
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staff  levels  within  reasonable  bounds.  In 
more  than  10  of  what  are  called  limited 
operations  countries.  AID  is,  in  fact, 
now  planning  to  withdraw  its  direct-hire 
employees  altogether.  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams in  those  countries  will  be  con- 
ducted under  contract  and  supervised 
from  neighboring  AID  missions  or  from 
Washington.  This  is  a  promising  econ- 
omy move. 

Several  significant  oversea  reorgani- 
zations were  effected  last  year— in  the 
AID  missions  to  Vietnam,  the  Republic 
of  China,  Jordan,  and  Pakistan.  The 
India  mission  underwent  a  top-to-bottom 
overhaul  of  its  operating  procedures. 

At  the  moment,  a  sigificant  pilot  proj- 
ect is  just  getting  underway  in  the  Ethi- 
opia mission.  There,  AID  is  decentraliz- 
ing to  the  local  mission  operating  au- 
thority normally  reserved  to  Washing- 
ton. 

A  new  concept  will  be  tried  for  at  least 
6  months  beginning  April  1  in  Ethiopia 
to  test  the  theory  that  decentralized 
authority  in  given  areas  will  simplify 
and  speed  up  implementation  of  techni- 
cal cooperation  programs,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  manpower  and  funds. 

Basically,  the  pUot  operation  will  cov- 
er three  major  areas,  giving  the  mis- 
sion Director  more  freedom  of  action 
with  regard  to  personnel,  commodity 
procurement,  and  contracting 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  steps  are 
being  taken  to  give  effect  to  President 
Johnson's  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Mann  as  his  "single  voice"  on  Latin 
American  affairs. 

Several  other  AID  operations  are  now 
in  the  process  of  intensive  and  critical 
review.  The  participant  training  pro- 
gram has  recently  been  elevated  in  sta- 
tus from  a  division  to  an  office,  has  been 
put  under  the  direction  of  a  new  chief, 
and  is  undergoing  a  reorganization,  com- 
bined with  a  policy  and  procedural  over- 
haul. This  is  an  important  program  un- 
der which  roughly  6  000  foreigners  are 
brought  to  this  country  every  year.  Since 
its  inception,  it  has  enabled  over  70.000 
citizens  of  foreign  countries  to  receive 
technical  training  in,  and  gain  a  first- 
hand exposure  to,  the  United  States. 
The  program  is  a  difficult  one  to  admin- 
ister as  it  Involves  providing  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  specialized  training  to 
participants  of  every  conceivable  educa- 
tional level,  culture,  and  background. 

Roughly  65  percent  of  AID's  dollar  as- 
sistance is  provided  in  the  form  of  devel- 
opment loans.  Many  procedures  were 
developed  to  accelerate  the  processing 
and  negotiation  of  such  loans  during  last 
year's  implementation  project.  Recent- 
ly, the  Agency  has  completed  a  further 
extended  survey  of  its  lending  operation. 
It  has  designed  more  detailed  procedures 
for  decentralization  of  much  of  the  proc- 
essing to  the  oversea  missions.  A  pro- 
gram to  further  augment  the  missions' 
skills  and  capacities  has  been  developed 
including  engineering,  legal,  and  con- 
tracting competence. 

In  the  field  of  procurement,  many  im- 
provements were  achieved  last  year  and 
many  more  are  now  in  process.  A  re- 
vised agency  regulation  governing  com- 
modity procurement  from  American 
suppliers  has  ben  circulated  for  comment 
to  hundreds  of  American  businesses.    A 
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clearer,  simpler  regrilation  correspond- 
ing more  closely  to  normal  commercial 
priactices  will  soon  be  issued. 

By  utilizing  Government  surplus  prop- 
erty, AID  has  achieved  savings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $40  million.  New  policy 
instructions  which  should  increase  the 
uie  of  surplus  property  will  soon  be 
Isfued. 

AID  has  contracts  with  more  than  70 
American  universities  in  a  total  of  more 
than  $150  million  as  of  the  end  of  last 
year.    An  advisory  committee  has  been 
established  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the 
Ciirnegie  Foundation  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  AID  and  the  universities. 
A  :D  created  a  parallel  internal  commit- 
tee    to    examine    how  agency    relations 
w.th    universities    might    be    improved. 
"W  hile  neither  committee  has  finished  its 
wDrk,  the  existence  of  both  indicates  an 
a'vareness  in  AID  of  the  need  for  a  con- 
stant  evaluation   of   its   own   relations 
with  institutional  and  commercial  con- 
ti  actors  and  of  its  capacity  to  make  the 
b^st  use  of  such  contractors  in  solving 
tl^ie  problems  of  development. 
Many  of  the  now  completed  manage- 
ent  improvements  already  have  had  a 
significant  effect  on  AID  activities.    By 
tte  end  of  1963,  AID'S  rate  of  processing 
Idans  in  soft  currency  accumulated  from 
tifie  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  un- 
;r  Public  Law  480  had   increased  by 
ore  than  60  percent  from  the  rate  of 
the  previous  year.    In  the  first  10  months 
of    1963,  AID  processed  51   investment 
sirvey  agreements  with  American  busi- 
ress  firms  while  in  all  of  1962  only  5  had 
been  processed. 

In  another  area,  the  food-for-work 
program — which  involves  the  use  of  U.S. 
surplus  food  as  partial  compensation  to 
laborers  who  work  in  underdeveloped 
countries  on  such  projects  as  irrigation, 
road  construction,  and  reforestation — 
/JD's  streamlining  efforts  have  already 
paid  off.  By  the  end  of  last  October.  27 
food-for-work  projects  involved  nearly 
J  1^2  million  people  in  20  different  coun- 
tries.  Nine  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies were  involved  in  these  projects, 
whereas  only  one  such  agency  had  been 
Involved  in  the  previous  year. 

The  program  of  assisting  oversea  co- 
(^peratives,    credit  unions,   and  savings 
nd    loan    associations    also    has    been 
oved  into  high  gear.    While  in  fiscal 
962    only   25    major   cooperatives   had 
»een    established  overseas  with  Amer- 
.an  aid.  in  the  last  fiscal  year  93  co- 
operatives were  created  in  43  countries, 
n  fiscal  1963,  AID  also  assisted  in  the 
■stablishment  of  400  credit  unions.  They 
.redict  that  by  1970  there  will  be  3,000 
;uch  U.S. -stimulated  credit  unions  serv- 
g  over   1   million  members  in  Latin 
America  alone.    All  this  will  be  at  a  to- 
tal cost  to  the  United  States  of  less  than 
$4  million. 

I  These  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment and  organization  of  the  foreign- 
kid  program  are  encouraging  signs  of 
the  effort  being  made  to  make  foreign 
Md  more  effective.  The  message  of  the 
President  refiects  the  determination  of 
the  administration  to  make  the  program 
even  more  efficient  and  economical,  as 
wrell  as  a  better  instrximent  of  national 
policy.    In  this  same  spirit,  I  hope  that 


this  year  the  Senate  can  give  the  Presi- 
dent's request  strong  and  constructive 
support. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25  we  shall  commemorate  the 
46th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Byelorussian  National  Republic  by 
this  long-suffering  people  who.  subju- 
gated to  foreign  rulers  for  centuries, 
never  forgot  their  unique  heritage  and 
identity.  The  Byelorussians  or  White 
Russians  escaped  Tartar  domination 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  only  to  succumb 
to  a  powerful  state  to  the  north.  Under 
these  rulers,  the  Byelorussians  were  al- 
lowed to  speak  their  own  language  and  to 
practice  their  own  religion;  then  followed 
continued  foreign  domination  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century. 

Byelorussians  chaffed  under  the  op- 
pressive rule  of  Czarist  Russia.  Many 
Byelorussian  Roman  Catholics  were 
forced  in  midcentury  to  embrace  the 
Russian  Orthodox  creed;  and  when 
White  Russian  newspapers  appeared, 
they  were  suppressed  by  the  Russian 
Government.  Finally,  during  World 
War  I,  while  German  and  Russian  armies 
clashed  in  western  Byelorussia,  the  White 
Russians  were  able  to  proclaim  their  in- 
dependence and  to  establish  their  capi- 
tal in  Minsk. 

However,  Byelorussia's  neighbors  were 
hardly  in  the  mood  to  leave  the  new 
state  to  its  own  fate.    With  the  Germans 
in  retreat,  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Army 
entered,  proclaimed  a  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic   in  January  of 
1919,  and  settled  down  to  impose  once 
again    Russian    dominance    over    their 
smaller  neighbor.    Their  usurpation  was 
soon    challenged.    In    the    subsequent 
1921  peace  treaty,  the  Byelorussians  were 
split  between  their  two  larger  neighbors. 
The  Byelorussians  were  again  to  ex- 
perience   the    ravages    of    war.    Soviet 
armies  occupied  eastern  Poland,  follow- 
ing a  secret  treaty  with  Nazi  Germany,  in 
1939,  which  carved  up  Eastern  Europe 
between    these    two    powers.    A    rigged 
plebiscite  in  the  territory  resulted  in  the 
attachment  of  Byelorussian  land  there  to 
the  monolithic  state  in  the  East.    By  the 
1945  treaty  between  Poland  and  Russia, 
all  but  a  small  part  of  White  Russia  was 
left  in  the  direct  control  of  the  Russians. 
Even  though  it  does  not  control  its  own 
destiny,  Byelorussia's   acceptance   as   a 
charter  member  of  the  United  Nations 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  its  people  are 
recognized   as   a  separate   and   distinct 
nationality. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
independence,  we  salute  this  unfortu- 
nate, yet  courageous,  nationality  which 
has  suffered  under  many  invaders,  but 
at  the  same  time  has  kept  alive  its  yearn- 
ing for  freedom.  Hopefully,  some  day 
it  will  regain  its  long  cherished  inde- 
pendence. 

THE  FUTURE  OP  MANNED 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  future  of  manned  alr- 
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craft  has  been  an  overriding  one  for 
some  time.  There  are  those  who  insist 
that  the  United  States  should  rely  al- 
most entirely  on  its  missile  defenses, 
that  the  manned  aircraft  has  outlasted 
its  usefulness. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
manned  aircraft  is  a  vital  weapon  in  that 
defense. 

One  such  person  who  h£is  built  up  a 
compelling  case  for  the  continuation  of 
the  manned  aircraft  program  is  Dr. 
James  D.  Atkinson,  associate  professor 
at  Georgetown  University  and  a  research 
associate  in  its  center  for  strategic 
studies. 

He  believes  that  this  type  of  aircraft 
assumes — "new  and  higher  roles  in  the 
makeup  of  a  credible  strategic  deterrent, 
and  in  winning  and  rendering  harmless 
limited  or  unconventional  wars." 

I  feel  that  his  views,  as  expressed  in 
the  American  Security  Council's  Wash- 
ington report  of  May  6.  1963,  merit 
reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Manned  Air  and  Aero- 
space Craft  and  U.S.  National  Security" 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Manned  Am  and  Aerospace  Crait  and  TJS. 
National  SECcmrrT 


(By  James  D.  Atkinson) 
Underlying  our  missile  strategy  is  a  qual- 
ity theory  of  warfare.  It  assumes  that  X 
nvmibers  of  missiles  directed  against  Y  tar- 
gets will  equate  with  absolute  deterrence. 
But  now,  and  especially  In  the  future,  arma- 
ments competition  Is  not  solely  quantita- 
tive. The  United  States  might,  for  example, 
be  able  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
can  and  will  maintain  superiority  In  the 
production  of  missiles.  We  are  unlikely, 
however,  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  they 
win  be  unable  to  achieve  scientific  and  tech- 
nical breakthroughs  which  might  give  them 
overall  military  parity  and  perhaps  even  su- 
periority at  some  period  In  the  future. 

Within  the  next  decade,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected 
to  devote  strenuous  efiforts  to  countering  or 
neutralizing  threats  posed  by  the  ICBM  and 
the  IRBM.  Should  Soviet  efforts  prove  suc- 
cessful even  to  a  limited  degree,  the  present 
and  projected  numerically  superior  missile 
capability  of  the  United  States  may  be  largely 
neutralized.  Conversely,  the  possession  by 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
of  a  manned,  continuously  powered,  non- 
orbltlng  space  craft  would  have  a  strategic 
Impact  quite  without  relation  to  quantity. 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  missiles  are 
worthless.  They  may  be  most  useful,  but 
they  are  Inherently  Inflexible  and  thus 
should  be  complemented  and  supplemented 
by  the  flexibility  provided  only  by  manned 
systems. 

It  Is  to  say  that  we  must  avoid  the  Mag- 
Inot-Une  thinking  which  assumes  that  a 
future  war  (or  its  prevention)  Is  based  on 
a  ballistic  missile  exchange.  Despite  the 
most  careful  mathematical  measuring  and 
weighing,  warfare  does  not  develop  accord- 
ing   to  preconceived   Images. 

The  current  debate  over  the  RS-70  will 
alone  have  served  a  useful  purpose  if  It 
causes  us  to  rethink  the  entire  question  of 
manned  air,  aerospace,  and  spacecraft.  Dur- 
ing and  beyond  the  next  decade,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  vast  new  possibilities  for  using 
manned  systems  In  preventing  general 
thennonuclear  war  and  In  controlling  lim- 


ited and  unconventional  warfare.  VTOL's 
(vertical  takeoff  and  landing)  convertl- 
planes,  air  cushion  vehicles,  very  low  level 
penetration  aircraft,  ultra-hlgh-altltude  air- 
craft, aerospace  and  spacecraft — all  Indicate 
the  expansions  of  Ideas,  the  development  of 
tactics,  and  the  utilization  of  technology  In 
support  of  strategy  that  can  be  applied  to 
present  and  to  future  modes  of  conflict  fac- 
ing us. 

In  the  coming  decade  and,  even  more  Im- 
portantly, In  the  years  beyond,  manned  sys- 
tems win  offer  these  significant  advantages 
over  missiles: 

1.  Operational  capablltles:  Among  these 
are  an  unpredictable  flight  pattern;  a  supe- 
rior ability  to  carry  out  electronic  counter- 
measures  and  to  operate  foxing  devices  to 
foil  enemy  defenses;  an  enhanced  versatUlty. 
notably  standoff  capability;  propulsion  sys- 
tems based  on  nuclear  fuel  or,  perhaps,  on 
fuel  cells;  and  an  enhanced  reliability  factor 
as  a  result  of  the  ability  to  Improvise  and  to 
make  repairs  In  flight. 

2.  Controlled  launch:  Manned  air  or  aero- 
space craft  can  be  launched  In  response  to 
a  low-grade  equivocal  warning  and  can  later 
be  recalled.  This  permits  a  slgnlflcant 
safety  cushion  with  reference  to  unverlfled 
warnings  for  which  missiles  cannot  at  all 
be  launched,  but  which  should  require  a 
controlled  reaction  on  our  part. 

3.  Show  of  force:  Manned  systems  pro- 
vide the  show  of  force  so  often  Important 
In  deterring  a  potential  enemy  military 
move.  This  role  Is  automatlcaUy  denied  to 
missiles.  The  Importance  of  the  show  of 
force  In  maintaining  the  general  peace  has 
often  been  demonstrated.  The  display  of 
strength  through  the  deployment  of  obvious 
military  power  has  a  psycho-poUtlcal  value 
which  can  scarcely  be  obtained  from  mlssUes 
burled  deep  In  underground  silos.  The 
rapid  response  and  controlled  presence  of  a 
squadron  of  RS-70'8.  for  example,  would 
give  significantly  observable  evidence  of  U.S. 
intentions  to  safeguard  the  peace  In  a 
threatened  area. 

4  Sustained  Information  gathering:  Mis- 
siles are  Incapable  of  reporting  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  their  strikes.  Manned 
systems  can  do  more  than  just  report  their 
own  mission  achievements;  they  also  can 
supply  continuous  assessments  of  missile 
strikes,  target  damage,  shifting  of  mobile 
targets,  and  the  like.  The  side  with  such 
continuing  Information  fights  with  clear 
vision,  the  other  side  fights  blindfolded, 
such  sustained  Information  gathering  can 
best  be  performed— and  In  most  Instances 
only  be  performed— by  manned  air  or  aero- 
space craft. 

5    The   "mix"    factor    In    deterrence:    "The 
variety  of  our  possible  choices  of  action  adds 
immeasurably  to  an  enemy's  complications 
in   preparing   responses   to   our   capabilities. 
The  "mix"  compounds  the  task  of  the  enemy. 
This  makes  deterrence  meaningful.     There 
are  many  uncertainties  and  unknown  factors 
in    working    out    the    problems    of    offense 
versus  defense,  since  the  acid  test  is—and 
only    is— actual   war.      Hence    those    things 
which  complicate  the  enemy's  task  set  up 
cautionary  signals  for  him.     Those  things- 
such  as  complete  or  even  too  great  a  reliance 
on   missiles— which    simplify   this   problem, 
reduce  his  uncertainties  and  unknown  fac- 
tors     Such    simplification    may    tempt    the 
enemy  to  deliver  a  surprise  attack.     Above 
aU   the  "mix"  Is  slgnlflcant  In  the  load  fac- 
tor which  It  places  on  a  potential  enemy's 
defense  structure.     The  Soviets  are  not  all 
powerful;  there  are  many  limitations  on  what 
they  can  do.     Every  time  we  force  another 
defensive   requirement    on   them.    It   limits 
their  capability  In  the  development  of  quali- 
tative breakthroughs  In  offensive  weapons. 

While  manned  systems  can  be  expected  to 
take  on  increased  Importance  In  the  next 
decade   and   beyond,   there   are   three  areas 


that  seem  worthy  of  special  note.     These 

are: 

1.  Low  altitude  penetration  aircraft:  In- 
creasingly, it  would  seem  that  very  fast  and 
ultra-low-level  aircraft  will  have  high  sur- 
vivability In  face  of  enemy  defense  capabili- 
ties. Advances  now  on  the  horizon  In  ter- 
rain avoidance  equipment  suggest  that  low 
altitude  penetration  aircraft  will  have  very 
great  utility  In  unconventional,  limited,  and 
general  war  situations. 

2.  Carrier  aircraft:  Deployed  alrcraft-car- 
rler-based  forces  appear  to  be  less  vulnerable 
to  surprise  attack,   particularly  to  ballistic 
missiles.     Carrier-based  aircraft  will  In  many 
cases  be  more  efficient  than  land-based  air- 
craft  because   of   the   geographic   consider- 
ations   Involved.      In    fact,    carrier    aircraft 
may  be  the  door  opener  for  land -based  air- 
craft In  an  areas  In  which  It  is  desirable  to 
assist  forces  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
Additionally,  carrier-based  aircraft  can  put 
up  a  maximum  air  effort  Immediately  upon 
arrival  In  an  area.     This  latter  factor  can  be 
expected   to   have   Increased   Importance    In 
the  subllmlted  challenges  with  which  we  wlU 
be  confronted  In  the  coming  years.     The  con- 
tribution of  carrier  task  forces  to  the  mix  Is 
likewise  Important  since  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
Soviet    mUltary    effort    Is    directed    toward 
countering  them. 

3.  Manned  low  space  and  space  craft: 
The  X-15  rocket  research  aircraft  has  flown 
at  314,750  feet.  Manned  aerospace  or  low 
space  craft  will  be  operational  at  altitudes 
well  In  excess  of  this  figure  In  the  next  10 
years.  Such  craft  will  possess  obvious  attack 
capabilities.  Equally  Important  will  be  the 
Intelligence  capabilities  which  will  flow  from 
the  operation  of  manned  low  space  craft. 

In  the  sixties  and  seventies,  the  outer 
space  environment  offers  Intriguing  new  pos- 
sibilities for  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
United  States  In  the  interest  of  maintaining 
peace.  Manned  systems  In  space  have  the 
potential  for  controUlng  the  communications 
utUlty  and  the  military  threat  of  attack  from 
space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  United  States 
might  well  preclude  a  trouble-lncltlng  na- 
tion from  effective  functioning  on  earth  and 
from  conducting  operations  In  and  from 
Bpfu:e. 

The  military  exploitation  of  space  will  re- 
quire large  expenditures  and  much  vision. 
Most  of  all  It  wUl  require  the  abandorunent 
of  the  naive  belief  that  we  can  treat  space 
as  a  peaceful  area  while  the  Soviet  Union 
actively  pursues  a  course  in  which  the  scien- 
tific side  of  space  Is  merely  Incidental  to  the 
military. 

SUMMART 


Whether  one  envisions  manned  systems 
operating  at  very  low  levels,  at  high  altitudes. 
In  low  space,  or  weU  out  in  space,  present 
and  projected  technological  advances  Indicate 
that  manned  systems  are  not  obsolescent. 
Rather  they  will  assvmie  new  and  higher 
roles  in  the  makup  of  a  credible  strategic 
deterrent,  and  in  winning  and  rendering 
harmless  limited  or  unconventional  wars. 

The  creative,  competitive  thrust  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  offers  us 
significant  advantages  in  the  research  and 
development  of  the  material  for  advanced 
manned  systems.  The  American  heritage  of 
drive  to  win  offers  equally  great  advantages 
In  the  area  of  hvmian  resources.  These  fac- 
tors do  not  guarantee  success.  They  do  offer 
the  potential— If  we  have  the  wiU  to  develop 
and  employ  them — for  victory. 

Our  present  policies  with  reference  to  re- 
search for  the  development  of  manned  weap- 
ons systems  win— if  continued— jeopardize 
the  future  security  of  the  Nation  to  an 
irretrievable  degree.  Equally  dangerous  for 
the  future  is  the  temptation  held  out  to  the 
Soviets  to  play  the  game  of  strategic  black- 
mall,  or,  worse,  the  temptation  to  gamble 
on  a  first  strike  against  America. 
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U.S.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  arti- 
cle entitled.  "U.S.  Payments  D^cit  Im- 
proved Less  in  1963  Than  Thought: 
Some  Aid  Was  Temporary." 

This  brings  us  up  to  date  on  the  pic- 
ture of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
and  I  believe  it  merits  the  attention  of 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
as  Payments  DEncrr  Improved  Less  in  1963 

THAN    THOUGHT--SOMK    AID    WA3    TKMPORABT 

Washington.— The  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  didn't  Improve  as  much  ast 
year  as  was  thought,  and  some  of  the  Im- 
provement was  only  temporary. 

The    deficit    la    currently    "' 
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calculated    at 


(,f  private  U.S.  capital  then  prompted  the  late 
]  ►resident  Kennedy  to  propose  an  "Interest 
I  (Quallzatlon  tax  on  sales  of  foreign  securities 
lere     Intending    to    discourage    foreigners 
one-term  portfolio  borrowing  by  adding  one 
)ercentage   point  to  their  effective  Interest 
•osts      Other  efforts  to  trim  the  dollar  out- 
low  by  reducing  military  spending  abroad 
ind  "tying"  more  foreign  aid  to  purchase 
aere  also  were  accelerated.     The  tax.  which 
would    be   retroactive   to   last  July   19.   has 
assed  the  House,  but  Senate  action  prob- 
bly  win  have  to  wait  until  after  the  clvU 
•Ights  fight. 

PRIVATE  CAPITAL  OUTTLOW  DOITBLED 

,  The  new  figures  show  that  the  total  net 
outflow  of  private  capital  in  the  fiscal  1963 
quarter  rose  to  about  $945  million— about 
double  the  total  of  the  previous  period, 
though  well  short  of  the  total  In  the  April- 
June  quarter.  The  $945  million  consisted  of 
$215  million  In  long-term  portfoUo  Invest- 
ment such  as  American  citizens'  purchases 
of  foreign  bonds  and  stocks,  the  area  that 
Is  the  target  of  the  proposed  tax;  $129  mil- 
lion m  short-term  capital  movement,  com- 


The    deficit    IB    currently  ^<;^'cuia^««    »^     ^  "        ^^^^  ^  ^^,^11  net  Inflow  In  the  previous 
03.301  million  for  last  F^ar.  nearly  10  percent    ,  P^^^^  J^^^^  i^,^,,^  ^ates  here  were  raised; 


lareer  than  the  previous  estimate  of  $3,020 
million.  The  1963  deflclt  Is  still  narrower 
than  the  $3,573  million  of  1962  but  If  newly 
placed  somewhat  wider  than  the  $3,043  mil- 
lion deflclt  of  1961. 

A  payments  deficit  results  when  dollars  ac- 
quired by  foreigners  through  U.S.  spend  ng 
lending,  and  aid  exceed  the  inflow  of  dollars 
here  from  abroad.  The  administration  has 
been  striving  to  end  the  persistent  V3  de- 
ficlt.  -vhich  gives  foreigners  mounting  claims 
on  the  dwindling  gold  stock. 

Not  since  1S57.  when  the  Suez  Canal  clos- 
ing resulted  In  an  export  spurt  has  the 
united  States  shown  a  surplus  ($520  million 
that  year)    in  Its  international  accounts. 

NEW  DATA  STRETCHED  DEnCTT 

The  revision  in  the  1963  deflclt  results 
from  recent  Information  to  the  Commerce 
Department  showing  that  foreigners  pUed 
up  about  $100  million  more  In  VS.  bank 
accounts  than  had  been  calculated;  also, 
shipments  of  military  goods  to  foreigners 
which  count  as  exports,  were  about  $150 
million  less  than  initially  reported. 

And  the  Government  agency,  in  a  payments 
report,  noted  that  part  of  the  Improvement 
recorded  last  year  reflects  developments 
which  have  had  only  temporary  significance 
as  well  as  some  basic  economic  gains. 

Exports  of  farm  products,  for  Instance, 
were  excentionally  high  due  to  such  strict- 
ly temporary  factors  as  bad  weather  and 
poor  crops  in  Europe,  the  report  said;  such 
conditions  probably  boosted  farm  exports 
by  up  to  $150  million,  mostly  in  the  final 
quarter  Lower  Import  barriers  helped  coal 
exports  gain  nearly  $150  million,  the  report 
said,  but  the  rise  was  accentuated  by  weather 
conditions  and  interruptions  In  coal  pro- 
duction in  Europe  last  spring. 

Temporary  factors  also  appear  to  have 
pushed  up  fourth-quarter  bank  loans  and 
direct  Investment  abroad,  which  count  as 
outflows.  But  temporary  help  came  from  an 
unusual  Inflow  of  funds  from  Canadiai^ 
banks. 

Even  with  the   temporary  help,  however 
the  revised  data  put  the  1963  fourth  quartei 
gap  at  $527  million,  or  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $2,108  million.    Previously  the 
final-quarter  deflclt  had  been  estimated  a1 
$377  million,  or  a  $1,508  million  annual  rate 
While  advance  estimates  are  even  more  sub. 
Ject  to  error  than  reports  soon  after  a  perloc. 
ends,  so  far  this  year  no  marked  change  In 
trend  from  the  fourth  quarter  appears  to  b4! 
developing,  authorities  say. 

The  fourth-quarter  annual  rate  in  the  pay 
ments  deficit,  even  after  being  revised  up 
ward,  Is  still  much  less  severe  than  the  re 
vised  $5,228  million  annual  rate  of  last  year' 
April-June  quarter.     Sharply  higher  outfiov?^ 


quarter  when  Interest  rates  here  were  raised; 
and  $601  million  In  direct  investment.  In- 
cluding acquisitions  of  foreign  companies 
and  construction  of  oversea  factories  and 
oU  refineries  by  U.S.  concerns. 


PRESERVATION  OP  THE  CHARAC- 
TER OP  AMERICA 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  self- 
respect  has  always  been  a  characteristic 
of  a  strong  people.  Reinforced  by  cour- 
age, it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  hallmark  of 
our  national  character. 

But  there  are  some  who  overlook  that 
the  preservation  of  the  character  of 
America  today  is  a  deadly  serious  prob- 
lem. They  are  too  prone  to  forget  that 
we  are  in  a  fight  to  the  death  with  an 
ideology  which  has  molded  a  powerful 
character  in  its  people. 

In  this  struggle— and  it  is  a  deadly 
struggle — our  national  will  to  resist  must 
be  strong  enough  to  keep  from  being 
broken.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
will  to  win  which  is  strong  enough  to 
take  the  offensive  and  break  the  Com- 
munist will  to  resist. 

But  Mr.  President,  we  only  have  to 
pick  up  a  daily  paper,  scan  a  national 
magazine,  listen  to  a  broadcast,  to  realize 
that  the  public  conscience  is  undergoing 
a  deterioration.  It  is  evident  in  the 
moraUty  norm  of  today:  it  is  present  in 
the  national  thinking  in  the  wiUingness 
to  submit  to  the  demands  of  an  alien 
philosophy  which  has  as  its  keystone  the 
defeat  of  America. 

One  of  the  best  studies  I  have  seen  of 
this  decline  of  values  in  the  United  States 
is  that  of  Washington  Correspondent 
May  Craig,  a  person  whose  reputation 
for  outspokenness  has  no  peer.  Her 
thoughts  on  this  subject  were  published 
in  the  March  2  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  I  feel  they  merit  reading. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  entitled  "A  Woman  Writer  Takes 
a  Critical  Look  at  America,"  printed  in 
the  Record.  ^^         ..  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Woman  Wrtter  Takes  a  Critical  Look 

AT  America 
Unless  there  is  a  change,  deep  down,  in 
the    American    people,    a    genuine    crusade 


against  self-indulgence,  immorality,  public 
and  private,  then  we  are  witnesses  to  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  American  Republic. 

Death  on  the  highways,  a  pack  a  day. 
cheating  from  top  to  bottom  in  our  society, 
get  rich  quick,  break-up  of  the  family,  falter- 
ing in  foreign  policy,  reckless  debt^these 
have  destroyed  nations  before  us.  Why 
should  we  think  we  can  take  that  path  and 
change  history? 

Look  around  you.  and  everywhere  you  see 
lack  of  principle  and  steadfastness  in  the 
right  and  brave.  The  disgraceful  cover  on 
the  recent  issue  of  a  publication  with  a  na- 
tionwide circulation  and  its  palliating  story 
of  sexual  Immorality  adds  adult  consent  to 
the  looseness  of  our  youth,  already  far  down 
the  road  of  delinquency,  shiftlessness.  dero- 
gation of  virginity  in  o\ur  girls  who  will  be 
the  mothers  of  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  financial  morality  in  oxu-  Gov- 
ernment^"Charge     it."     U     the     accepted 

practice.  ^  , 

Round  the  world  they  think  they  can  Uke 
our  money  with  one  hand  and  slap  us  in 
the  face  with  the  other.  We  talk  of  our 
"leadership."  but  we  are  apparently  inca- 
pable of  giving  leadership. 

One  listens  with  dismay  to  the  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency  that  is  going  on.  Oh. 
for  a  crusader  to  call  us  back  to  dignity  and 
strength  and  austerity. 

What  was  that  last  word?  "Austerity  — 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  putting  our 
money  into  the  real  things  of  life,  not  mink- 
handled  saucepans  and  three  cars  in  every 
garage;  public  servants  who  are  not  Bobby 
Bakers.  Schools  for  the  young,  care  for 
the  elderly,  strength  so  that  none  will  dare 
attack  us,  a  worthy  succession  to  those  men 
with  feet  wrapped  in  bloody  bandages  at 
Valley  Forge  to  give  us  liberty.  How  have 
we  used  the  liberty  they  bought  for  ub  so 
dearly? 

Because  it  is  unpleasant  to  think  of  un- 
pleasant things,  we  say  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  changing  its  determination  to  bury  ub. 
Red  China  is  bad,  of  course,  but  maybe  not 
Khrushchev.     Halfheartedly,  we  send  Amer- 
ican men  to  die  in  jungles,  where  we  do  not 
have  the  guts  to  go  In  to  win  or  to  stay  out. 
We  sell  wheat  to  Riissia  to  save  her  from 
a   demonstration    that    communism    cannot 
produce  enough  food  for  its  own  people.    If 
we  do  this  to  get  rid  of  surplus  wheat,  which 
we  have  already  subsidized  and  which  we  will 
subsidize  again  to  give  it  to  the  Communists 
cheaper,  we  might  try  discouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  wheat  and  remember  the 
old-fashioned   private  enterprise  where  one 
grows  for  the  market,  not  the  Government 
storage  bins. 

We  faltered  in  Cuba,  and  now  she  is  the 
homeland  of  subversion  of  all  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  Where  will  we  find  a  strong  man 
to  lead  us?  Would  we  vote  for  one  If  he  cam- 
paigned, crying  in  the  wilderness  that  we 
come  and  be  saved,  from  ourselves?  We 
could  have  saved  Cuba  for  freedom  and  saved 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  from 
this  nest  of  communism,  but  we  did  not. 
Around  the  world  they  do  not  believe  what  we 
say;  they  look  at  what  we  do. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  in  this 
country.  Now  it  is  a  messy  combination  of 
polyglot  nations,  old  and  new.  grabbing  for 
our  money  and  ignoring  our  halfhearted 
arguments. 

The  Idea  of  letting  In  a  small  nation  of 
fewer  than  a  half  million  people,  utterly  in- 
experienced In  governing  Itself,  unproved  as 
a  stable,  honest  state,  letting  them  in  within 
a  few  days  of  their  establishment.  We  might 
at  least  insist  on  a  period  of  probation. 

The  United  Nations  Itself  should  be  forced 
into  financial  honesty  by  the  United  States 
refusing  to  keep  on  paying  the  bills  whUe 
many  get  a  free  ride  while  outvoting  us. 
The  Idea  of  letting  in  Red  China  In  the  face 
of  the  Charter  which  says,  "peace-loving 
nations."  True,  we  are  against  letting  Red 
China  in.  but  all  we  do  is  get  out  our  hand- 


kerchiefs and  weep  Into  them  while  the  ma- 
jority in  the  U.N.  does  as  it  pleases. 

We  waste  untold  sums  on  useless  defense, 
and  fall  to  keep  ourselves  truly  strong  in  all 
fields,  to  be  able  to  fight  small  as  well  as 
missile  wars. 

We  sign  test  ban  treaties  with  known 
enemies,  known  defaulters  on  treaties,  that 
we  will  not  test  as  we  may  need  to.  Why 
sho\ild  we  put  our  defense  in  such  an  agree- 
ment? If  our  defense  experts — not  business- 
man McNamara  (Secretary  of  Defense) — say 
we  need  to  test,  then  let  us  test  without  ask- 
ing permission  of  friend  or  foe. 

We  fiddle-faddle  In  southeast  Asia,  and 
may  be  ignomlnlously  pushed  out.  Maybe 
we  should  never  have  gone  in  there — let  the 
Reds  take  it — but  there  is  one  thing  for  sure : 
If  we  go  in  anywhere,  we  should  go  in  to 
win. 

We  are  losing  the  respect  of  the  world,  and 
respect  Is  more  necessary  to  a  nation,  as  to  a 
person,  than  affection.  We  get  little  affec- 
tion from  the  people  we  have  helped  over 
the  years — and  we  are  losing  respect. 

Nobody  respects  a  fvunbler,  a  weak  man,  a 
wobbler.  In  policy  or  deeds. 

First,  every  one  of  us  has  to  clean  out 
weakness  and  selfishness  and  immorality  of 
all  types.  Then  choose  leaders  who  with 
strength  and  principle  and  intelligence  will 
lead  us  to  where  we  can  have  self-respect  and 
respect  of  others. 

Would  we  elect  such  a  man  if  he  cam- 
paigned on  such  a  platform? 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON— THE  FIRST 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  former 
Washington  Daily  News  Correspondent 
Charles  Havlena  has  furnished  me  with 
additional  information  bearing  on  the 
accuracy  of  referring  to  George  Wash- 
ington as  "the  first  President."  It  sup- 
plements material  which  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  108. 
part  9,  page  12211,  and  I  believe  it  may 
be  of  historical  significance  to  scholars 
of  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter containing  the  information,  entitled 
"July  4,  1976,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

July  4,  1976 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  11, 1964. 

Eventually,  in  Judgment  of  the  importance 
of  the  1976  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  se- 
rious consideration,  as  it  should  be,  is  to  be 
given  to  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary 
incident  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4,  1776. 

Doubtless,  among  many  living  today,  July 
4,  1976  will  be,  meaningfully,  a  gloriously 
stirring  day  of  observance  for  them.  The 
observance  objectively  will  be  focused  not 
only  on  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  liberties — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — but  also 
focused  on  the  treasured  documents  of  our 
Nation's  heritage — the  Constitution,  BUI  of 
Rights — implementing  the  dignity  of  our 
freedoms — now  enshrined  in  the  National 
Archives. 

Moreover.  July  4.  1976.  also  will  herald 
merited  tribute  to  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Additional  research  by  me  relative  to  "The 
First  President"  has  disclosed  significant  in- 
formation, of  incontrovertible  historical 
perspective.  In  the  3d  volume,  page  644.  the 
"Literature  Series  of  the  United  States  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission.  1932." 
being  "a  gift  from  the  Government  of  the 


United  States  to  the  American  people  •  •  • 
published  upon  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment Itself." 

Within  the  three  volumes  of  the  "Lltera- 
tiire  Series."  as  printed.,  "the  history  repre- 
sents the  most  painstaking  research  of  schol- 
ars." Accordingly,  quoting  from  page  644. 
as  follows : 

"Question.  Was  George  Washington  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States?" 

"Answer.  The  notion  that  John  Hanson 
was  the  first  President  is  erroneous.  Hanson 
was  President  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled,  when  the  country  was  ruled 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He  was  not 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  he  was  not  the  first  President  of  the 
Congress  under  the  Confederation.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Washing- 
ton became  actually,  and  In  the  most  legal 
sense,  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  quotation  from  page  644,  submitted 
in  supplement  to  my  article  "The  First 
President,"  Is  submitted  not  only  supplemen- 
tally, but  also  it  will,  without  doubt,  serve  as 
useful  reference  in  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
mission materializing  or  to  materialize  the 
correct  historical  perspective  literature  con- 
cerning the  20Cth  anniversary  observance, 
July  4,  1976. 

Particiilarly,  the  Government  dociunenta- 
tlon,  page  644,  ought  appeal  strongly  to 
every  American  citizen,  including  students 
of  our  history,  as  a  refresher. 

It  is  a  clarifying  documentation  from  the 
Government,  one  historically  ultimate  in 
fact,  undocumented  material  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Havlena. 


Mr. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 
MILLER.    Mr.    President,     the 


March  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  pub- 
lishes a  timely  editorial.  It  is  straight 
to  the  point.  It  insists  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  exactly 
what  our  foreign  policy  is.    It  asks: 

Isn't  it  about  time  the  United  States  of 
America  decided  how  to  fight  this  cold  war. 
then  fought? 

How  right  it  is. 

Up  until  February  1,  the  editorial 
notes,  175  Americans  have  died  in  a  far- 
off  place  called  Vietnam.  We  have  50,- 
000  Americans  facing  a  Communist 
enemy  in  Korea.  We  have  a  Commu- 
nist nation  90  miles  off  our  shores.  We 
are  spending  billions  in  foreign  aid  to 
contain  communism,  yet  we  see  nothing 
wrong  in  trading  with  the  Communists 
or  making  concessions  to  them. 

Almost  daily  we  send  troubleshooters 
to  the  sore  spots  of  the  globe. 

And  what  does  all  this  boil  down  to? 
Let  me  quote  from  that  editorial: 

The  less  said  about  it  the  better,  appar- 
ently. Let's  not  look  now.  Maybe  it  will 
Just  go  away. 

Too  bad  about  the  175  American  boys,  of 
course,  but  things  like  that  can't  be  helped. 

They  can't?  Well  certainly  they  can't  so 
long  as  we  have  no  clear  foreign  policy 
versus  communism,  and  so  long  as  we  lack 
the  guts  to  enforce  a  policy  even  if  our 
Government  had  one. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  problem  will 
not  just  go  away.  Unless  we  decide  to 
do  something,  it  will  be  around  longer 
than  we  expect.  And  unless  we  decide 
to  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  capable 
of  handling  things,  the  problem  will  grow 
even  worse. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Let's  make  up  our 
mind."  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lei's  Makx  Up  Our  Mind 
You'll  have  to  pardon  us  if  we  seem  puz- 
zled. Like  a  lot  of  other  ordinary  American 
citizens  we  don't  know  too  much  about  the 
intricacies  of  foreign  policy.  But  we  do  know 
this: 

Up  to  February  1,  175  American  boys  have 
died  in  a  far-off  place  called  Vietnam  while 
the  rest  of  us  have  looked  the  other  way. 
We've  got  15,500  more  American  boys  down 
there  exposed  to  being  shot — and  we  still 
have  50,000  facing  a  Communist  enemy  In 
Korea. 

We're  putting  up  with  a  nest  of  virulent 
communism  90  miles  off  our  shores — one  that 
tests  our  resolve  by  shutting  off  the  water 
at  our  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Station  and 
that  spreads  fiames  all  over  Latin  America 
and  as  far  as  Zanzibar  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
while  we  patiently  traipse  around  with  a 
bucket  trying  to  douse  the  fires. 

We  know  well  enough  where  the  money 
and  men  to  make  this  trouble  come  from — 
Moscow.  And  Khrushchev,  embracing  Castro 
for  the  photographers,  tells  us  to  keep  hands 
off  this  boy — the  same  Khrushchev  with 
whom  we  are  now  trying  to  buddy  up. 
Meanwhile — 

France,  a  presumed  ally,  tries  to  embrace 
Red  China.  She  does  all  she  can  in  other 
ways  to  embarrass  us  in  southeast  Asia, 
where  American  boys  are  dying. 

Great  Britain,  oxir  friend,  comes  to 
Castro's  rescue  with  several  hundred  buses. 
For  what?     For  a  few  bucks. 

Canada,  another  friend,  has  been  bailing 
out  Mao  In  Red  China  for  years  with  huge 
shipments  of  wheat.  Commercially  it  has 
paid.  These  and  the  big  sale  to  Russia  last 
fall  have  sopped  up  all  the  wheat  Canada 
could  raise,  while  we  sat  on  a  surplus  here. 
Now  there's  a  veritable  footrace  to  see  who 
can  get  to  the  Communist  world  with  the 
"mostest  firstest." 

And  how  about  us?  We're  no  better.  For 
dollars,  and  nothing  but  dollars,  and  with- 
out a  single  political  concession  or  even  an 
attempt  to  get  one,  we're  almost  in  a  frenzy 
to  sell  wheat  to  Russia  (while,  righteously 
denying  any  to  Red  China  and  criticizing 
Britain  for  selling  buses  to  Castro) . 

We're  so  anxious  to  take  in  the  money  that 
we'll  apparently  make  any  concession  neces- 
sary. We  uttered  brave  words  at  the  time  of 
the  deal — to  quiet  our  own  citizens.  The 
sale  would  have  to  be  for  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head. Now  we've  retreated  and  let  It  be  for 
credit.  The  grain  had  to  be  shipped  in 
American  bottoms.  Well,  maybe  only  half 
of  it  In  American  ships,  we  were  presently 
saying.  And  when  the  Russians  wouldn't 
agree  to  that,  because  American  ships  charge 
more,  we  simply  paid  the  exporter  an  extra 
14  cents  per  bushel,  to  relieve  the  Russians 
of  the  necessity.  This  was  a  quiet  little  deal 
In  which  the  U.S.  taxpayer  footed  the  bill 
without  ever  knowing  It. 

Meanwhile  we  shell  out  billions  upon  bil- 
lions to  "contain  communism."  That's  what 
much  of  our  huge  "foreign  aid"  expenditure 
is  really  for.  Certainly  it's  what  our  enor- 
mous military  expenditure  is  for. 

We  send  Bobby  Kennedy  half  way  around 
the  world  to  try  to  quiet  Mr.  Sukarno  in 
Indonesia;  we  dispatch  other  troubleshooters 
to  Africa  and  Central  and  South  America; 
we  have  Adlal  Stevenson  make  another 
wrlst-slapplng  speech  in  the  United  Nations; 
we  get  contradictory  reports  from  Secretary 
McNamara  on  how  our  war  is  going  in  Viet- 
nam. The  less  said  about  it  the  better,  ap- 
parently. Let's  not  look  now.  Maybe  it  will 
Just  go  away. 
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Too  bad  about  the  175  American  boys,  of 
course,  but  things  like  that  can't  be  helped. 

They  can't?  Well  certainly  they  can't  so 
long  as  we  have  no  clear  foreign  policy  ver- 
sus communism,  and  so  long  as  we  lack  the 
guts  to  enforce  a  policy  even  If  our  Govern- 
ment had  one. 

Isn't  It  about  time  the  United  States  of 
America  decided  how  to  fight  this  "cold" 
war,  then  fought  It? 


EXPORT  OF  AMERICAN  GRAIN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  timely 
editorial  was  published  in  the  Farm 
Journal  for  January  1964  entitled  "Will 
Fanners  Be  Sold  Out?'"  written  by  Car- 
roll P.  Streeter.  editor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Will  Farmers  Be  Sold  Out? 
(By  Carroll  P.  Streeter) 
About  a  month  ago  I  saw  a  lot  of  your  grain 
being  unloaded  In  the  worlds  gre.tt  ocean- 
cargu  port — Rotterdam   In  the   Netherlands. 
Tills  great  harbor   was  one   vast  maze   of 
freighters,    cranes,    and     floating    elevators 
which  sidle  up  to  the  big  ships  and  transfer 
the  grain  to  barges  or  smaller  vessels.    These 
craft  in  tiu-n  float  your  corn,  soybeans,  and 
wheat  up  the  Rhine  clear  to  Switzerland  or 
coastwise  to  northern  Europe. 

You're  pouring  10  million  tons  of  grain  a 
year  Into  Western  Europe,  and  a  total  of  $2 
billion  worth  of  various  kinds  of  farm  goods, 
most  of   this   for  American  dollars. 

What  I  have  to  report  to  you  new  Is  that 
you  stand  a  real  chance  of  losing  much  of 
this  great  market.  Eventually  livestock 
raisers  as  well  as  grain  farmers  could  be  hurt. 
I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  after 
attending  a  symposium  In  Amsterdam  on 
agricultural  trade*  after  visiting  the  Common 
Market  Headquarters  in  Brmsels,  and  after 
talking  with  farm  leaders  from  all  over 
Europe. 

Prance  Is  trying  to  elbow  you  right  out  of 
the  picture  as  grain  supplier  for  the  Common 
Market,  and  she  has  the  land  to  do  It. 

Moreover,  a  plan  recently  proposed  by  the 
Agricultural  Commission  of  the  Common 
Market  would  let  her  do  It.  It  would  set  uni- 
form high  support  prices  of  grain  for  "the 
Six"  (France.  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium.  Luxembourg > .  It  would  also 
sharply  Increase  the  tariffs  against  us. 

A  veteran  grain  man  at  Rotterdam  esti- 
mated for  me  that  under  such  a  plan  Prance 
could  have  an  advantage  over  us  of  up  to 
$7  or  $8  a  ton  In  selling  com  to  Germany. 

The  plan  has  yet  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  a  fierce  Internal 
struggle  lies  Just  ahead.  But  there's  great 
pressure  on  them  to  arrive  at  a  semblance 
of  a  common  agricultural  policy  before  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  meet  this  May  in 
Geneva  to  revise  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (the  so-called  GATT  meet- 
ings). If  The  Six  can  go  to  Geneva  with 
something  of  a  united  front  on  agriculture 
they'll  be  In  stronger  position  to  bargain 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Chances  are  The  Six  will  not  adopt  the  plan 
In  one  lump  but  will  do  It  In  three  steps 
beginning  next  year  and  extending  to  1966- 
67. 

What's  happened  already  is  amazing. 
Here  are  six  nations  which  through  the 
centuries  have  been  at  each  other's  throats, 
the  last  time  only  20  years  ago.  Tradition- 
ally they  have  been  highly  nationalistic. 
They  have  a  herlUge  of  different  cultures, 
different  customs,  different  languages. 

Even  to  dream  that  the  diverse  farm  pat- 
terns of  centuries  could  of  a  sudden  be  weld- 


ed nto  one,  to  Imagine  that  recent  bitter 
enenles  could  consider  a  common  market 
at  til,  seems  fantastic.  Yet  they're  doing  It. 
Th<y've  sweat  blood  to  get  this  far.  They 
stll  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  I  for  one 
wouldn't  care  to  bet  they  won't  make  It. 

The  big  hurdle  Is  arriving  at  a  common 
prl(  e  for  grain,  for  grain  Is  basic  to  every- 
thing else. 

Germany,  with  the  poorest  land  In  Eu- 
rops,  has  had  to  maintain  the  highest  sup- 
port prices  In  order  for  Its  3  million  farmers 
to  survive. 

And  to  survive,  without  moving  off  the 
Ian  I,  Is  Just  what  they  are  determined  to 
do.  They  believe  In  the  r-aylng  on  an  old 
Oeiman  coin,  "Nothing  la  ever  lost  until 
yovi  give  It  up."  and  they  don't  Intend  to 
'glv-5  up  farming.  Through  the  powerful  Ger- 
mai  Farmers'  Organization,  they  have  told 
Chuncellor  Erhard  so  In  no  uncertain  terms. 
An  I  since  Mr.  Erhard's  government  depends 
on  a  coalition,  he  can't  disregard  3  million 
voters  anywhere. 

./Jthough  German  farmers  are  protection- 
ist the  government  has  reasons  for  a  more 
mo  derate  stand.  First,  her  Industrialists 
don't  want  anything  to  happen  to  their  ex- 
po! ts  to  us.  Second,  Germany  Is  the  only 
nation  of  the  Six  bordering  the  Communist 
wold.  There  are  some  tough  kids  In  the 
block,  and  she  Isn't  anxious  to  antagonize 
hei  big  brother,  the  United  States. 

1  "ranee  has  half  of  the  good  farmland  In 
Eu-ope.  A  lot  of  it  Is  In  grass  which  could 
be  put  to  grain  any  time  the  price  got  at- 
tractive. 

]  Yench  farmers,  staggering  under  surpluses 
an  i  low  prices,  have  been  rioting.  They  are 
shouting  for  higher  prices,  and  for  a  chance 
to  take  over  the  big  European  grain  market — 
at  our  expense. 

The  Benelux  countries  Import  feed  and 
raise  livestock,  hence  want  to  keep  on  buy- 
ln(;  our  cheaper  grain.  Besides  they  don't 
wa  nt  to  see  their  big  port  at  Rotterdam  hurt, 
imagine  trying  to  reconcile  conflicting  na- 
tlc  nal  Interests  like  these  and  arriving  at  one 
price  for  grain.  Yet  that's  Just  what  the 
neW  plan  for  the  Six  would  do.  It  has  been 
dubbed  the  "Manshot  plan"  after  Dr.  Slcco 
L.  Mansholt,  a  remarkable  Dutchman  who 
ws  s  once  a  farmer  but  now  Is  top  farm  leader 
In  the  entire  Common  Market. 

Dr.  Mansholt  says  his  plan  would  lower 
G<rman  farm  prices  11  percent  to  15  percent, 
rase  French  prices  9  percent,  and  make 
snaller  changes  In  Italy  and  the  Benelux 
countries.  He  claims  these  prices  wouldn't 
stlmiUate  grain  production  In  France  and 
sa  rs  U.S.  Imports  would  be  undisturbed  for 
ths  next  10  years. 

Nobody   outside    the   Common    Market    l» 

biiylng  this.     As  one  foreign  expert  told  me, 

"ll take  eet  wiz  so  much  zalt  It  nauzeates  me." 

pur  USDA  figures  the  rise  In  the  French 

prtce  at  nearer  20  percent. 

Secretary  Freeman  In  his  Amsterdam 
spieech  expressed  concern  lest  the  Common 
^rket  take  a  step  backward. 
IChrlstopher  Soames,  British  Minister  of 
AfTlculture,  observed  In  an  Interview  that 
our  farmers  got  an  Increase  like  that  they 
,»juld  be  out  sowing  wheat  amid  the  rocks. 
lOf  course  the  French  like  the  plan,  and 
German  farmers  are  Infuriated.  Imagine 
htow  you  would  feel  If  you  were  told  to  take 
a[l5  percent  cut  In  Income  to  benefit  amother 
cduntry,  as  they  are  asked  to  do. 

"If  I  were  a  German  farmer  I  would  be 
mad,  too,"  Dr.  Mansholt  told  me,  "but  we 
h  ive  got  to  come  to  It." 

To  ease  the  pain,  there  would  be  a  com- 
psnsatlon  fund  for  the  Germans,  Luxem- 
b^urgers,  and  Italians,  paid  by  the  French, 
Belgians,  and  Dutch — or  maybe  by  us.  We 
wiould  pay  It  if  the  money  ever  came  from 
tirlff  receipts,  as  someday  It  might. 

I  When  and  IX  a  high  price  for  grain  la 
adopted  over  there  ovir  feed  grain  farmers 
vdould  take  the  heaviest  blow.  We  will  likely 
hiold  about  even  on  wheat  sales,  simply  be- 


cause Europe  needs  our  hard  wheat  for 
blending.  Our  soybean  and  cotton  sales  to 
Europe  are  not  endangered;  Europe  can  not 
raise  either.  For  the  present  no  new  tariffs 
on  fruit  or  tobacco  are  proposed. 

This  month  The  Six  hope  to  adopt  agree- 
ments on  livestock,  dairy  products,  and  rice. 
None  bodes  us  any  good.  We  sell  little  live- 
stock product  ovir  there,  but  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  do.  and  If  Europe  largely  shuts 
them  out  they  will  naturally  try  harder  to 
sell  here. 

Well  what  can  the  United  States  do  about 
It?  Just  one  thing,  but  that  could  be  potent 
if  we  will  use  it. 

Western  Europe  sells  us  $3.7  billion  of  In- 
dustrial products  a  year,  only  $330  million 
of  farm  stuff.  If  she  wants  to  keep  our  farm 
Imports  out  over  there  we  can  keep  her  In- 
dustrial goods  out  over  here.  We  would  have 
to  In  view  of  our  precarious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  This  kind  of  action — not 
talk — Is  all  that  can  get  results. 

The  key  strategy  will  be  to  bargain  In 
Geneva  on  agricultural  and  Industrial  con- 
cessions In  one  package.  This  our  Govern- 
ment has  announced  to  the  world  it  will  do. 

Which  Is  where  you  come  In.  Join  both  a 
general  farm  organization  and  your  com- 
modity organization.  Strengthen  them  so 
they  In  turn  can  strengthen  our  Govern- 
ment's resolve. 

It  is  your  b.;uslnesa  that  Is  at  stake.  If  you. 
your  farm  organization,  and  your  Govern- 
ment do  not  put  up  a  fight,  you  could  be 
eased  right  out  of  your  biggest  cash  market 
In  Europe.     And  this  Is  no  dream. 
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EGG   PRODUCERS  MARKET 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  I  commented  on  the  state  of 
the  market  insofar  as  egg  producers  were 
concerned.  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
steps  would  be  taken  not  only  to  correct 
a  situation  in  which  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  the  egg  market  but  also 
to  prevent  recurrences  in  the  future. 

At  that  time  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
table  relating  to  egg  exports  and  im- 
ports— see  page  3304,  Congressional 
Record.  February  20,  1964 — and  this 
table  showed  a  balance  in  otu:  favor. 
This  is  all  to  the  good. 

Little  did  I  realize  at  that  time  that 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  plainer 
and  larger  than  I  thought.  Little  did  I 
realize  that  events  were  shaping  up  even 
then  to  indicate  that  a  change  in  this 
favorable  balance  was  or  could  be  In 
the  wind. 

I  should  like  to  quote  In  its  entirety  a 
small  Item  which  was  published  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  3 : 

Danish  eggs  reach  the  United  States;  more 
are  on  the  way.  Egg  traders  say  the  ship- 
ments, which  began  In  February,  will  exceed 
300,000  dozen,  highest  In  at  least  a  decade. 
The  United  States  didn't  Import  any  eggs 
from  Denmark  last  year.  Despite  a  3.5-cent- 
per-dozen  tariff,  the  Imports  sell  In  New  York 
for  slightly  less  than  comparable  grades  of 
domestic  eggs.  Recent  hikes  In  Common 
Market  tariffs  force  norunember  Denmark  to 
seek  new  outlets. 

Mr.  President,  this  news  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  us.  The  United  States, 
because  of  its  easy  import  policies,  is 
now  becoming  the  dumping  ground  for 
every  nation  in  the  world.  We  are  see- 
ing that  happen  In  the  case  of  meat.  It 
could  happen  in  the  case  of  eggs.  Who 
knows  where  it  will  stop?  When  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  of  this  Nation  is 
bankrupt,  perhaps? 


Let  us  hope  that  the  egg  producers 
will  never  be  faced  with  the  problems 
that  livestock  producers  now  have.  But 
we  had  better  not  raise  our  hopes  too 
high. 

ILLEGAL  WIRETAPPING  AND  MAIL 
SURVEILLANCE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  em- 
inent columnist.  William  S.  White,  wrote 
a  to-the-point  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  4.  I  feel  It  speaks  for  Itself, 
and  I  believe  It  merits  the  attention  of 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
column,  entitled  "An  Odor  of  Police- 
State  Methods."  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


An  Odor  or  Police-State  Methods 
(By  William  S.  White) 

An  unpleasant  odor  of  police-state  meth- 
ods— of  Instances  of  Illegal  wiretapping  and 
of  Federal  snoooery  over  the  mall  of  private 
persons— Is  arising  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  victims  of  these  episodes  have  been, 
of  course,  either  highly  unpopular  or  even 
"bad"  men.  In  the  minds  of  many.  This 
superficial  circumstance,  however.  Is  wholly 
Irrelevant  to  the  deep,  root  fact  that  this 
abuse  of  the  Federal  Investigative  power  Is 
fundamentally  alien  to  a  free  society.  It  Is 
mortally  offensive  to  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  and  privacy  which  above 
all  It  is  this  same  Justice  Department's  re- 
sponsibility to  shelter  rather  than  attack. 

Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the 
Department's  head,  owes  a  duty  to  his  posi- 
tion and  to  the  American  tradition  not  sim- 
ply to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  every  form  of 
this  unfairness.  It  is  his  obligation  as  well 
to  punish  those  officials  Involved  In  it— 
resolutely  and  pitilessly. 

HAS     HIGHER     FUNCTION 

For  the  Department  of  Justice  has  one 
function  even  higher  than  that  of  fighting 
crime  and  subversion.  This  Is  the  lofty  duty 
to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bin  of  Rights  of  the  people— Including 
the  bad  people — under  It. 

Though  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  been  running  actu- 
ally wild  in  this  area,  it  Is  all  the  same  a 
fact  that  recent  examples  of  extra  legal  Fed- 
eral action  against  so-called  baddies  are 
troubling  many  reasonable  men.  most  nota- 
bly In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Roy  Cohn,  the  New  York  lawyer  under  Fed- 
eral Indictment  on  perjury  and  conspiracy 
charges,  complains  that  his  mall  is  under 
Government  surveillance — a  clear  and  unde- 
niable violation  of  his  basic  rights  as  a  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  case  brought  against 
him  by  that  same  Government.  Justice  De- 
partment spokesmen  first  deny  any  Federal 
mall  watch  on  their  behalf.  Subsequently, 
they  are  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of 
Cohn's  complaint:  they  then  blame  It  on  an 
assistant  Federal  prosecutor. 

A  Federal  Judge,  Archie  O.  Dawson,  feels 
obliged  publicly  to  denounce  the  Incident  as 
"shocking"- as  Indeed  It  Is.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Cohn  In  his  day  was  an  eager  part 
of  the  pack  of  professional  accusers  of  other 
men  who  gathered  around  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  R  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  Levlnson,  a  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  gam- 
bler—albeit, a  perfectly  legal  gambler  under 
the  laws  of  that  State— says  before  a  Senate 
committee  Investigating  the  Bobby  Baker 
case   that  Federal  authorities  "bugged"  his 


telephones.  This  sort  of  thing  has  repeatedly 
been  condemned  by  the  courts  of  this  country 
as  a  dirty  business. 

It  Is  disclosed  at  the  same  time  by  United 
Press  International  that  Nevada  Members  of 
Congress  had  gone  to  President  Johnson — 
himself  a  lifelong  antagonist  of  all  forms  of 
Illicit  Federal  snooping— to  protest  reportel 
Federal  wiretapping  In  both  Las  Vegas  and 
Reno,  even  before  the  Levlnson  affair.  UPI 
reports  that  Senator  Howard  Cannon,  of  Ne- 
vada, had  then  been  assured  by  a  Justice 
Department  official  that  there  would  be  no 
Federal  wiretapping  In  that  State. 

handed    StTBPENA 

And  to  add  to  all  this  unpleasant  and  dis- 
turbing business.  Levlnson,  In  the  midst  of 
his  appearance  before  the  committee  In  the 
Baker  CEise,  Is  handed  a  subpena  In  an  In- 
come-tax investigation  by  a  Federal  agent 
who  Invades  the  very  Senate  without  its 
knowledge  or  permission  to  work  this  bla- 
tantly intimidating  unfairness  to  a  Senate 
witness. 

The  point  to  be  stressed  In  all  this  Is 
that  good  intentions  are  no  substitutes  for 
correct  Federal  procedures.  For  unless  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  of  us— Including, 
and  even  particularly  Including  the  Cohns 
and  Levlnsons,  whatever  their  real  or  alleged 
sins — are  kept  safe,  the  rights  of  none  of  us 
can  be  guaranteed  In  the  end. 

The  understandable  and  proper  desire  of 
Federal  agents  and  prosecutors  to  enforce  the 
law  must  not  be  further  confused  with  the 
fateful  duty  of  these  agents  and  prosecutors 
to  uphold  something  else  called  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  vivid 
and  heart-rending  illustration  of  the 
conditions  in  South  Vietnam  is  depicted 
In  a  feature  article  which  was  published 
m  the  February  16  issue  of  the  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  Sunday  Register's  "Pic- 
ture" magazine. 

It  relates  to  the  problems  faced  by  Dr. 
Robert  Norton,  son  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Norton,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents.  Dr.  Norton 
wrote: 

In  our  30-bed  postoperative  ward  we  have 

•  •  •  one  i>atlent  to  a  bed  with  sheets.  In 
our  other  wards  we  have  two  or  three 
patients  to  a  wooden  bed  with  a  straw  mat 

•  •  • .  Bob  Edwards  and  I  have  between  200 
and  300  patients  and  148  beds  at  our  dis- 
p>06al. 

His  story  is  that  of  war  at  Its  worst.  It 
is  this  war  which  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration in  the  midst  of  all  this  talk  of 
uncertain  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
this  war  we  must  face  up  to.  Incon- 
sistent, wavering  policies  which  seem  to 
be  the  rule  of  thumb  nowadays  will  not 
lessen  these  conditions  and  problems. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  how  Dr.  Norton 
sums  up  his  role  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
should  like  to  quote  the  pertinent  para- 
graph: 

We're  doing  something  vital  here.  Not 
Just  medically.  When  a  Vietnamese,  coming 
out  of  shock,  sees  an  American  trying  to  save 
him,  the  "Ugly  American"  myth  crtunblee  a 
bit  more. 


That  one  thought  makes  all  our  efforts 
worthwhile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  entitled  "An  Iowa  Doctor  in 
Vietnam,"  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Iowa  Doctor  in  Vietnam 
"I  didn't  go  Into  medicine  to  stay  in  one 
part  of  the  world  and   make  money  while 
people  on  the  other  side  bleed  to  death,"  said 
Dr.  Robert  Norton  of  Grinnell  recently. 

That  he  meant  what  he  said  was  obvious, 
for  he  was  speaking  In  a  crowded  hospital  In 
the  South  Vietnam  town  of  Can  The.  half- 
way around  the  world  from  Iowa. 

Dr.  Norton  went  to  Vietnam  In  1962  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  operations  mission.  Can 
Tho  Is  80  miles  south  of  Saigon  In  the 
Mekong  River  delta,  a  huge  waterlogged  bat- 
tleground for  Communist-led  Vletcong  guer- 
rillas and  South  Vietnam  troops  equipped, 
trained  and  advised  by  U.S.  military  person- 
nel. The  war  they  wage  Is  a  war  of  ambush, 
of  hit-and-run  fighting. 

The  Vletcong  does  not  limit  Its  attacks  to 
military  outposts.  In  terrorist  raids  on  vil- 
lages the  guerrillas  seize  weapons  and  food, 
then  use  the  threat  of  similar  raids  to  extort 
more  from  other  vlUages.  Eighty  percent  of 
South  Vietnam's  battle  casualties  are  civil- 
ians; caring  for  those  brought  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  Can  Tho  Is  the  Job  of  Dr.  Norton  and 
an  American  colleague.  Dr.  Robert  Edwards. 
These  pictures,  which  appeared  recently  In 
Look  magazine,  show  the  33-year-old  lowan 
In  the  hospital. 

"Sometimes,"  said  Dr.  Norton,  "an  entire 
village  Is  carried  In  at  once.  Most  of  our 
cases  are  'difficult.'  That  means  they're  apt 
to  die." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  his  parents.  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Norton  of  Grinnell.  Dr.  Norton 
wrote  that  "the  majority  of  patients  we  see 
are  war  casualties.  My  patients  are  almost 
all  Vietnamese.  We  also  take  care  of  the 
American  civilians  In  town.  This  Is.  of 
course,  mostly  general  practice.  If  there  are 
casualties  In  the  Immediate  area  among  the 
Americans,  we  see  them  and  send  them  on 
unless  we  think  they  would  not  live  to  reach 
Saigon.  So  far  we  have  Just  had  to  operate 
on  two." 

Even  without  combat  Injuries,  there  are 
plenty  of  civilian  medical  problems,  as  the 
letter  explains: 

"We  see  a  lot  of  typhoid  fever  with  holes 
In  the  bowel  and  peritonitis;  diphtheria 
needing  tracheotomies,  appendicitis  where 
the  appendix  has  been  perforated  for  days, 
trapped  hernias,  wombs  torn  during  deliv- 
ery •  •  •  and  far  advanced  cancer.  When 
we  do  not  have  emergencies,  we  do  elective 
surgery. 

"In  our  30-bed  postoperative  ward  we 
have  •  •  •  one  patient  to  a  bed  with  sheets. 
In  our  other  wards  we  have  two  or  three 
patients  to  a  wooden  bed  with  a  straw  mat. 
Bob  Edwards  and  I  have  between  200  and 
300  patients  and  148  beds  at  our  disposal." 

Dr.  Norton  was  bom  In  Grinnell  and  was 
graduated  from  Grinnell  College,  where  his 
father  Is  a  professor  of  history.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  In 
1956,  Interned  at  Iowa  Methodist  Hospital 
In  Des  Moines  and  then  spent  4  years  there 
as  a  resident  surgeon.  His  wife,  Jo,  whom 
he  met  In  Denver  on  a  cross-country  blrd- 
watchlng  trip,  and  their  three  chUdren — 
Sean,  5;  Tad,  4;  and  Sharon,  2 — are  with  him 
In  Can  Tho,  which  Itself  Is  often  the  target 
of  Vletcong  terrorists. 

Dr.  Norton  sees  his  role  In  Vietnam  as  more 
than  that  of  a  physician,  even  a  very  dedi- 
cated one.  "We're  doing  something  vital 
here,"  he  told  a  recent  visitor.  "Not  Just 
medically.  When  a  Vietnamese,  coming  out 
of  shock,  sees  an  American  Uylng  to  save 
him,  the  "Ugly  American"  myth  cnunblee  a 
bit  more." 
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MUNIST  BLOC 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President.  Mr. 


Ed- 


WESTERN  TRADE  WITH  THE  COM-     \    Parenthetically,  I  should  add  that  that 

Sunday  punch"  has  been  no  more  than 
i  slight  tap. 

This  failure  results  In  Castro,  as  set 
)ut  In  the  Times  of  today,  being  able  to 
ridicule  the  United  States  In  our  eco- 
lomic  blockage  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
irticles,  entitled  'Dispute  Grows  Over 
Western  Trade  With  the  Communist 
Bloc,"  "Castro  Presses  the  West  for  Ex- 
aanded  Trade."  and  "Castro  Ridicules 
LInited  States  on  Blockade."  be  printed 
n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  29,  1964] 

DisFtm  Grows  Over  Westsrn  Traox  With 
THE  Communist  Bloc 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washington,  February  29. — Almost  since 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  war  there  has  been 

running  disagreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  major  allies  on  the  question  of 
:rade  with  Communist  countries. 

The  debate  has  waxed  hot  and  cold,  calm 
and  bitter.  It  has  found  the  allies  not  only 
llfferlng  with  this  country  but  also  among 
themselves.  It  has  found  the  United  States 
gradually  evolving  not  one  but  at  least  six 
DoUcles.  depending  on  who  Is  trading  with 
whom. 

The  issue  blazes  periodically  into  the  head- 
lines: allied  differences  over  what  Is  "stra- 
tegic" In  exports  to  Communist  countries; 
[tallan  Imports  of  Soviet  oil;  German  exports 
Df  heavy  steel  pipe  to  the  Soviet  Union;  Brit- 
ish exports  of  buses  to  Cuba;  French  exports 
ot  planes  to  Communist  China;  Japanese 
credit  financing  of  a  textile  plant  in  Commu- 
nist China;  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet   Union. 

The  question  will  almost  certainly  never 
t>e  settled  while  Communist  countries  exist 
because  It  reflects  not  only  differing  na- 
tional Interests,  but  also  the  whole  gamut 
Df  views  and  feeling,  both  within  and  between 
nations,  about  communism,  the  individual 
Communist  countries  and  the  best  way  to 
wage  the  cold  war. 


win  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  a  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times  in  Washington,  wrote 
a  very  scholarly  article  on  the  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
over  Western  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  which  appeared  in  the  March  1 
issue. 

He  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  to 
pinpoint  the  differences  among  the  West- 
em  nations  in  approaches  to  the  trade 
question. 

Mr.  Dale  draws  the  conclusion  that  it 
Is  unlikely  that  those  nations  will  change 
their  thinking  or  their  policies  on  trade 
with  the  bloc.  And  he  believes  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
alone  on  several  aspects,  and,  as  he  puts 
it.  "will  continue  to  get  meager  results." 

He  feels,  and  somehow  I  must  agree 
with  him,  that: 

In  any  case,  the  political  debate  will  con- 
tinue and  allied  nerves  will  continue  to  be 
rasped  from  time  to  time.  But  there  Is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  much  of  the  debate, 
and  the  dispute.  Is  now  more  for  the  record 
than  anything  else,  and  that  the  basic  situ- 
ation Is  an  "agreement  to  disagree." 

I  think  very  much  implied  in  that 
statement  is  that  the  United  States  can- 
not be  successful  in  Its  semieconomic 
warfare  if  it  declines  to  take  a  firm  posi- 
tion, as  I  said  earlier  In  my  remarks  re- 
garding the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  that  any  statements  this  Na- 
tion may  make  are  for  public  edifica- 
tion— an  attempt  to  make  the  American 
public  believe  that  the  administration 
wants  to  do  something  about  the  problem. 

Mr.  Dale  says : 

This  situation  Is  bound  to  be  frustrating — 
a  frustration  likely  to  find  Its  most  acute 
expression  In  Congress  rather  than  In  the 
White  House  or  the  State  Department. 

On  this.  I  agree.  The  Congress  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  one  to  be  greatly 
concerned  about  the  matter.  It  is  too 
bad  because  the  image  In  the  world  mind 
of  our  policies  is  one  of  Inconsistency 
and  confusion. 

But  despite  this.  Mr.  E>ale  does  not  feel 
that  the  NATO  alliance,  founded  on  rea- 
sons of  mutual  self-protection,  is  in  any 
danger  of  breaking  up.  This  probably  is 
very  true  but  it  does  nothing  in  project- 
ing a  clear  picture  of  firm  leadership  on 
our  part. 

Our  failure  to  take  a  firm  and  concrete 
position  in  the  blockade  of  Cuba  has  re- 
sulted in  a  negation  of  our  avowed  aim 
to  break  Castro  to  his  knees  economi- 
cally. 

This  is  shown  in  a  New  York  Times 
article  of  March  1. 

The  lead  paragraph  of  that  article  by 
Juan  de  Onis  tells  the  story. 

The  economy  of  Cuba  has  taken  the  Sun- 
day punch  of  the  U.S.  commercial  and 
financial  blockade  and  Is  still   on   Its  feet. 

In  that  connection  I  believe  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  earlier  this  afternoon  were  very 
appropriate,  when  he  E>ointed  out  that 
the  public  should  not  get  its  hopes  up 
high  about  Castro  being  brought  to  his 
knees. 


I.   THE    TRADE   TOOAT 

For  at  least  a  decade,  the  total  volume  of 
trade  between  Communist  countries  and 
non-Communist  countries  has  had  three 
main  charcicterlstlcs. 

1.  It  has  consistently  grown.  Exports  to 
Communist  countries  by  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  doubled  in 
the  last  6  years  to  about  $3  billion  annually 
now. 

2.  It  has  consistently  represented  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  growing  total  exports 
at  Individual  non-Communist  Industrial 
countries,  which  trade  mainly  with  each 
other.  For  the  free  world  as  a  whole,  expwrts 
to  Communist  countries  have  remained  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total. 

3.  This  trade  has  consistently  represented 
an  almost  equally  small  part  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  the  Communist  countries,  which 
also  trade  mainly  with  each  other. 

The  biggest  single  trader  with  the  EJast  by 
a  good  margin  among  the  Western  countries 
is  West  Germany — ironically  because  she  is 
the  heaviest  trader  with  her  political  enemy. 
East  Germany.  Britain.  Italy.  France  and 
Japan  come  next  in  line,  in  differing  order 
from  year  to  year.  The  United  States  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  allies 
with  the  Communist  countries  consists  of 
exports  of  machinery  and  a  variety  of  other 
manufactured  goods,  all  nonstrateglc.  and 
imports  of  products  such  as  timber,  coal,  oil, 
and  some  foodstviffs. 


The  steady  growth  of  trade  applies  to  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baat 
European  Communist  countries.  Trade  with 
Communist  China  has  been  smaller  and  ha« 
fluctuated  up  and  down  with  changes  In 
Chinese  policies  and  the  change  In  China's 
economic  situation. 

Cuba  has  shown  the  most  violent  fluctua- 
tion. In  1958.  non-Communist  Cuba  im- 
ported $788  million  from  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  This  had  dropped  to  $175  million  in 
1961  and  even  less  In  1962  and  1963.  for  which 
flnal  figures  are  not  available.  This  waa 
mainly  because  of  a  deliberate  shift  by  the 
new  Communist  Government  In  Cuba  toward 
trade  with  the  Communist  countries,  chiefly 
the  Soviet  Union.  Recently,  however,  th« 
Castro  regime  has  indicated  a  renewed  Inter- 
est In  lmp>ortlng  from  the  West  and  is  trying 
to  set  aside  enough  sugar  to  export  to  the 
West  In  order  to  earn  the  necessary  foreign 
exchange. 

n.    DEBATE    IN    WEST 

The  running  dispute  among  the  allies — or, 
more  particularly,  between  the  United  States 
on  one  hand  and  most  of  the  allies  on  the 
other — stems  mainly  from  an  almost  sub- 
conscious U.S.  leaning  toward  economic  war- 
fare against  communism,  not  shared  by  the 
allies.  Yet,  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
explained  this  week,  the  U.S.  policy  amounts 
to  a  theme  with  variations — a  policy  that  has 
evolved  into  a  somewhat  complicated  mix- 
ture as  the  Communist  world  has  evolved. 

Underlying  the  diverse  policies  is  a  strong 
current  of  feeling  In  this  country  that  trade 
with  any  Communist  country  at  any  time  in 
any  product  Is  evil  because  It  is  bound  to 
strengthen  Communism.  This  theme  be- 
came strongly  apparent  in  the  extremely 
close  votes  In  Congress  on  the  Issue  of  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  It  Is  not  necessarily  a  majority 
view,  It  Is  sufficiently  widespread  to  Impose 
a  policy  of  caution  on  the  Government. 
Sometimes  suggesting  that  trade  with  Com- 
munists is  bad  and  sometimes  hinting  that 
It  can  be  good,  the  Government  has  produced 
its  mixed  bag  of  policies. 

1.  For  American  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
there  is  a  long  embargo  list  of  supposedly 
strategic  goods,  which  can  range  down  to 
oil  reflnerles  and  chemical  plants.  In  addi- 
tion, imports  from  these  countries  must  pay 
tariffs  more  than  twice  as  high  as  those  from 
non-Communist  countries. 

2.  For  the  allies,  the  United  States  has 
struggled  in  a  long,  uphill  fight  for  the  long- 
est possible  strategic  list  of  goods  that  It  Is 
agreed  will  not  be  exported  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  The  allies  have  steadily 
whittled  down  the  list  to  Items  of  direct 
military   application. 

3.  Again  for  trade  with  these  same  Com- 
munist countries,  the  United  States  frowns 
on  credit  to  finance  exports,  particularly 
credit  longer  than  5  years.  This  Is  viewed  In 
Washington  as  a  sort  of  foreign  aid  to  com- 
munism, or  helping  Premier  Khrushchev  to 
escape  from  his  economic  problems. 

4.  In  the  special  case  of  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, the  United  States  takes  a  more  relaxed 
view  of  export  control  and  also  Imposes  nor- 
mal tariffs  on  Imports.  There  Is  a  possibil- 
ity this  policy  may  be  extended  to  other 
East  European  countries  deemed  to  be  emerg- 
ing from  satellite  status. 

5.  In  the  case  of  Communist  China.  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
has  an  outright  embargo  on  all  trade  in 
both  directions.  It  opposes  allied  trade,  too, 
without  much  success,  though  there  Is  a 
strategic  embargo  list.  These  are  all  covm- 
tries  the  United  States  does  not  recognize. 

6.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  this  country  not 
only  bars  nearly  all  American  trade,  but  also 
has  been  trying  in  various  ways  to  Impose 
a  virtual  embargo  on  allied  trade  as  well. 
The  policy  has  been  adopted  under  strong. 
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emotional  congressional  pressure,  and  It  Is 
clear  that  many  officials  have  reservations 
about  It. 

Pinpricks  by  United  States 

This  policy  was  behind  the  recent  seeming- 
ly absurd  pinpricks  in  cutting  off  Inflnltesl- 
mal  amounts  of  military  aid  last  week  to 
France.  Britain,  and  Yugoslavia  because  they 
were  using  their  shipping  to  trade  with 
Cuba.  This  is  also  the  policy  that  led  to 
Secretary  Rusk's  strongly  criticized  sugges- 
tion that  American  consumers  might  want 
to  boycott  goods  from  foreign  flrms  trading 
with  Cuba. 

The  theory  behind  the  special  Cuba  policy 
is  that  any  trade  with  Cuba  by  free-world 
countries  adds  to  Cuba's  ability  to  "export 
revolution"  to  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  also  postpones  the  day  of  Cuban 
economic  collapse.  With  their  eyes  on  the 
vast  amount  of  Soviet  trade  with  and  aid 
for  Cuba,  this  country's  allies  and  many 
Americans  have  great  difflculty  believing  this 
proposition,  though  most  of  them  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  psychological 
climate   that   has   led    to   the   policy. 

Hardly  anyone  expects  the  policy  to  work. 
That  is.  If  Cuba  gains  hard  currencies  by 
selling  sugar  in  the  free  world,  the  Western 
allies  will  sell  to  her. 

The  Communist  countries  In  general  have 
been  able  to  acquire  in  the  West  pretty  near- 
ly anything  they  wanted  and  could  pay  for, 
with  the  exception  of  military  equipment 
and  some  technical  Items  with  a  clear  mili- 
tary specialty.  Communist  purchases  In  the 
West  have  been  limited  far  more  by  their 
ability  to  earn  Western  currencies  through 
their  exports  than  by  the  American  policy. 

Yet  a  form  of  semieconomic  warfare,  even 
if  not  very  effective,  clearly  suits  the  Amer- 
ican mood. 

The  views  of  this  country's  main  allies — 
Canada.  Japan.  Britain,  and  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe — are  not  identical  on  the 
issue  of  trade  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. But  in  one  key  sense  the  allies  are 
in  an  identical  situation :  Foreign  trade  is 
far  more  Important  for  all  of  them  than  it 
is  for  the  United  States. 

What  this  means  in  practical  terms  Is  that 
far  more  businesses  depend  on  export  orders 
to  make  profits,  and  all  governments,  in- 
cluding the  American,  want  more  exports  in 
order  to  balance  their  international  trans- 
actions. 

In  this  situation,  the  first  Instinct  of  these 
governments  is:  The  more  trade  the  better. 
With  that  starting  point,  the  arguing  and 
the  nuances  of  differences  over  policy  begin. 

Britain's  view 

At  one  end.  they  all  agree  with  the  United 
Stat«s  in  opposing  shipments  of  outright 
military  equipment  and  advanced  military 
technology.  At  the  other  end,  they  nearly 
all  disagree  with  Washington  In  flatly  re- 
fusing to  trade  with  China.  North  Vietnam. 
North  Korea,  and  Cuba.  In  between  they 
differ. 

Britain,  for  example,  believes,  and  her 
Prime  Minister.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  has 
said,  that  a  "fat  Communist  Is  a  less  aggres- 
sive Communist"  and.  therefore,  the  Soviet 
economy  should  be  helped,  not  hindered. 
This  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  widespread 
American  feeling. 

With  this  basic  political  philosophy,  Brit- 
ain is  happy  to  take  the  governmental  steps 
necessary  to  Insure  long-term  private  credits 
for  exports  of  plant  and  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  flrst  such  credits,  for 
several  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
goods,  now  appear  on  the  verge  of  being 
signed. 

Yet,  with  all  their  desire  for  trade,  the 
British  refuse  for  various  reasons  to  take  the 
one  step  that  could  Increase  Britain's  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  most,  namely,  to  ac- 
cept Soviet  oil. 


Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  eagerly  grasps  at 
Soviet  oil  and  credits  this  cheap  supply  as 
a  major  reason  for  relatively  low  gasoline 
prices  (before  taxes).  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment agreed  reluctantly  under  strong  allied 
pressure  to  limit  Soviet  oil  to  about  16  per- 
cent of  the  total  supply,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  It  would  be  unsafe  to  become  unduly 
reliant  on  this  source. 

West  Germany  takes  a  much  stronger  line 
than  Britain  on  the  credit  question.  But 
she  is  so  anxious  to  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist-bloc countries  that  she  has  caused 
all  sorts  of  difficulty  in  the  Common  Market 
in  order  to  maintain  her  Imports  of  farm 
products  to  Eastern  European  countries — im- 
ports that  might  be  supplied  by  Prance  or 
the  Netherlands. 

Japan  refused  to  recognize  Communist 
China  and  refuses  even  to  accept  an  official 
Chinese  trade  mission,  but  she  no  longer 
even  pretends  to  oppose  expanded  trade  by 
private  groups. 

The  question  of  the  outlook  divides  itself 
into  the  prospects  for  trade  and  the  prospects 
for  political  harmony  among  the  allies. 

in.    THE   OUTLOOK 

From  time  to  time  during  the  cold  war, 
there  have  been  waves  of  optimism — opti- 
mism, that  is.  on  the  part  of  those  like  the 
British,  who  want  more  East-West  trade — 
that  a  major  breakthrough  was  around  the 
corner. 

Such  a  breakthrough  has  never  come.  In- 
stead, this  trade  has  continued  Its  steady  but 
unspectacular  growth  and  has  remained  only 
a  small  part  of  total  world  trade.  The  main 
limiting  factor,  though  not  the  only  one. 
has  always  been  the  limited  ability  of  the 
eastern  countries  to  expand  their  exports  to 
the  West  and  thus  to  earn  the  foreign  ex- 
change necessary  to  expand  their  Imports. 

However,  there  Is  now  new  talk  of  a  break- 
through. One  big  reason  is  Mr.  Khrtishchev's 
ambitious  plans  for  the  chemical  Industry 
and  his  willingness  to  Import  plant  and 
equipment  from  the  West — on  credit  terms. 
If  Britain  breaks  the  ice  with,  say.  15-year 
credits,  the  Continental  Europ>ean  nations 
win  be  strongly  tempted  to  follow,  though 
up  to  now  they  have  urged  a  5-year  limit. 

Another  reason  may  be  a  change  in 
China — both  more  willingness  to  deal  with 
non-Communist  countries  and  Improved 
economic  prospects  making  more  Chinese 
goods  available  for  export. 

However,  other  factors,  including  a  re- 
ported dwindling  of  Soviet  gold  reserves, 
may  work  In  the  opposite  direction.  It  Is 
still  too  early  to  foresee  a  notable  and  early 
Jump  In  East- West  trade,  though  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  past  steady  expansion  Is 
likely. 

In  any  case,  the  political  debate  will  con- 
tinue and  allied  nerves  will  continue  to  be 
rasped  from  time  to  time.  But  there  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  much  of  the  debate, 
and  the  dispute.  Is  now  more  for  the  record 
than  anytlilng  else,  and  that  the  basic  situa- 
tion Is  an  agreement  to  disagree. 

A  gesture 

For  example,  in  the  recent  talks  between 
President  Johnson  and  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Douglas-Home,  the  subject  producing 
the  main  headlines  was  the  disagreement 
over  trade  policy,  particularly  trade  with 
Cuba.  The  difference  was  real.  But  the 
two  leaders  actually  devoted  very  little  time 
to  the  subject  in  their  talks,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  a  dialog  of  the  deaf. 

The  United  States  aid  cutoff  to  Britain. 
France,  and  Yugoslavia  was  ob-.^ously  only  a 
gesture  to  satisfy  hardliners  in  Congress, 
with  no  Important  meaning  for  anyone.  In 
the  case  of  Spain,  where  an  aid  cutoff  could 
have  some  meaning,  the  aid  probably  will 
not  be  cut. 

Few  officials  here  seriously  believe  that 
the  Allies  will  change  their  thinking  or  their 


policies.  And  thus  it  is  likely  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  stand  alone 
on  several  aspects  of  the  trade  question, 
will  make  appropriate  statements  and  de- 
mands from  time  to  time — and  will  continue 
to  get  meager  results. 

This  situation  is  bound  to  be  frustrating — 
a  frustration  likely  to  find  Its  moet  acute 
expression  In  Congress  rather  than  In  the 
White  House  or  the  State  Department.  But 
It  Is  not  likely  by  Itself  to  wreck  the  NATO 
alliance,  which  is  founded  on  reasons  of 
mutual  self-protection  that  go  deeper  than 
trade. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  1.  1964] 
Castbo  Presses  the  West  for  Expandxd 
Trade — Cuban  Lxader  Acts  To  Avoid  In- 
ternational Isolation  as  Well  as  To 
Secuhe  Material  Needs  for  the  Islaito's 
Population 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Havana.  February  29. — The  economy  of 
Cuba  has  taken  the  Sunday  punch  of  the 
U.S.  commercial  and  flnanclal  blockade  and 
is  still  on  its  feet. 

There    are    some    indications    that    there 
may  even  be  an  upturn  In  the  standard  of 
living  this  year  for  many  Cubans  who  have  * 
been  on  short  food  rations  and  harassed  by 
public  service  difficulties. 

This  Is  still  going  to  be  an  austerity 
economy,  complicated  by  unresolved  prob- 
lems In  production  and  distribution.  Many 
fixed  assets  of  the  Cuban  economy,  such  as 
housing  and  url>an  water  works,  are  deterio- 
rating visibly.  The  tangible  rewards  to  the 
Cuban  worker  for  the  extra  effort  the  Gov- 
ernment asks  of  him  on  the  Job  are  not  very 
promising. 

But  more  than  3  years  after  the  VB. 
goods  blockade  and  shipping  blacklist 
began  to  make  themselves  sharply  felt, 
the  Cuban  economy,  now  almost  entirely  so- 
cialized, is  showing  some  slight  Improvement 
for  the  consumer,  although  It  Is  certainly 
nobody's  showcase. 

There  is  more  food  available  now  In  greater 
variety  than  at  any  time  since  1961.  accord- 
ing to  long-time  observers.  A  big  effort  Is 
being  made  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  rationed  shoes  and  cotton  cloth- 
ing produced  In  Cuba. 

If  gains  are  made  In  these  directions,  this 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  internal  fac- 
tors— labor  efficiency,  better  organization  of 
existing  plants,  more  supplies  and  better 
distribution — but  Cuban  trade  with  the  non- 
Communist  world  could  play  an  important 
supplementary  role. 

The  flrst  of  400  large  buses  purchased  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  arrived.  If  they  are 
augmented  with  the  buses  Cuba  has  ordered 
from  the  Leyland  works  in  England,  this 
could  Improve  crowded  urban  transport  and 
Increase  bus  service  between  cities. 

TRANSPORT    A    PROBLEM 

Public  transport  is  one  of  the  areas  hardest 
hit  by  breakdowns  of  existing  equipment, 
much  of  which  consists  of  vehicles  of 
U.S.  origin.  The  lack  of  spare  parts  Is  re- 
peatedly blamed  by  officials  for  interruptions 
in  water  and  gas  supply  due  to  pump  failures. 
Inability  of  factories  to  meet  production 
schedules  is  attributed  to  machinery  stop- 
pages, again  for  lack  of  spare  parts,  and 
shortages  of  raw  materials,  almost  entirely 
of  European  origin  now.  All  used  to  come 
from  the  United  States — finished  products, 
machinery  and  materials. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  filled  the  gap  in 
critical  areas.  Crude  oil  for  Cuba's  reflnerles 
has  been  supplied  regularly,  at  great  ship- 
ping costs. 

Hundreds  of  Soviet  trucks  roll  through 
Havana's  streets  seeming  to  outnumber  the 
aging  fleet  of  U.S.  vehicles,  which  included 
60.000  trucks  before  Fidel  Castro's  revolu- 
tion. 
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Under  the  new  long-term  Soviet-Cuban 
sugar  agreement,  which  alms  at  producing 
10  million  tons  of  sugar  by  1970.  nearly  3 
times  the  current  output,  the  Russians  are 
supplying  mechanized  cane  harvesters  and 
lifters. 

SUGAR  STRESSED 

Other  Eastern  European  countries  were 
assigned  the  supply  of  equipment  for  Indus- 
trial plants,  but  this  program  has  been 
sharply  cut  back,  with  a  deemphasls  on  In- 
dustry and  an  all-out  effort  In  sugar  pro- 
duction as  the  immediate  goal.  It  Is  widely 
known  that  serious  dtfflcuUtles  arose  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Bast  European  suppliers  of 
Industrial  equipment  on  questions  of  pay- 
ment coordination  of  plant  construction 
with  equipment  deliveries  and  formation  of 
raw- material  stocks. 

Quite  apart  from  these  production  prob- 
lems the  Cuban  regime  is  looking  to  Western 
suppliers  for  goods  with  high  public  Impact. 
The  Cuban  Cinematographic  Institute  Is 
purchasing  at  least  $300,000  worth  of  new 
West  European  and  Japanese  films,  which 
are  very  popular  here.  Among  the  major 
Items  in  Cuban  trade  talk  with  Spain  and 
Mexico  have  been  books  In  Spanish,  mostly 
university   texts  and   technical  volumes. 

The  importance  of  the  Western  trade  drive 
for  the  Cuban  regime  can  be  measured  by 
the  intense  personal  effort  Premier  Castro 
has  made  during  the  last  4  or  5  months  In 
this  direction.  He  has  pursued  Western 
Ambassadors  at  diplomatic  receptions  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject.  He  has  Intervened  directly 
in  talks  with  British.  Spanish  and  Japanese 

salesmen.  ^     .       ,,,,_„ 

Dr  Castro  announced  that  Cuba  is  willing 
to  discuss  with  the  Shell  Oil  Co..  a  British 
Dutch  concern,  payment  of  indemnification 
for  Its  refineries,  which  were  nationalized 
here  along  with  U.S. -owned  refineries. 

DESIRE  REFLECTS  NEED 

Dr  Castro's  desire  to  reopen  trade  channels 
with  Western  countries  and  Japan  reflects 
not  only  material  needs  of  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy but  also,  perhaps  even  more  basically, 
political  and  psychological  needs  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.  These  are  Intertwined 
with  one  of  Dr.  Castro's  most  const-int  pre- 
occupations, which  Is  that  Cuba  avoid  Inter- 
national Isolation. 

The  Cuban  leader  has  Indicated  to  diplo- 
mats here  that  he  does  not  want  Cuba  re- 
duced to  an  embattled  outpost  of  the  So- 
cialist world  entirely  dependent  for  her  es- 
sential imports  and  sugar  market  on  the 
distant  and  complicated  centrally  planned 
economies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Communist 

China. 

"The  Cuban  revolution  Is  not  alone,  has 
been  an  Insistent  theme  of  Cuban  morale- 
boosting  propaganda.  In  the  past,  this  has 
referred  to  Soviet  pledges  to  defend  Cuba 
against  foreign  attack  or  to  expressions  of 
solidarity  from  leftist  groups  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  elsewhere. 

At  this  point,  the  emphasis  in  the  Cuban 
press  on  the  willingness  of  Western  countries 
to  engage  in  commerce  with  Cuba  has  ex- 
panded the  "we  are  not  alone"  concept  to 
include  possible  trading  partners  in  the  West. 

The  worldwide  sugar  shortage,  which  has 
driven  prices  up  to  post-World  War  n  rec- 
ords, h£is  given  Cuba  the  necessary  leverage 
to  talk  trade  with  Western  Europe,  Canada, 
and  Japan.  For  Instance.  Spain  Initiated 
commercial  talks  here  late  last  year  to  cover 
a  domestic  sugar  shortage,  and  Dr.  Castro 
pushed  the  negotiations  toward  a  long-term 
deal  Involving  large-scale  orders  for  Spanish 
fishing  boats. 

Cuba's  Immediate  bargaining  potential  Is 
linked,  therefore,  to  the  Castro  regime's  abil- 
ity to  make  the  most  of  the  current  Cuban 
sugar  harvest.  Cuba  Is  committed  to  supply 
1,600.000  tons  to  the  Soviet  Union  this  year. 
Last  year's  harvest  produced  3.800000  tons 
and  this  Is  apparently  the  target  the  Cuban 
authorities  are  trying  to  reach  this  year. 


[from  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  5,   19641 
CisTRO  RiDicm-ES  Unfted  States  on  Block- 
ade— Says    Cuba    and    Europeans    Detend 

Free  Trade 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Havana.  March  4.— Premier  Fidel  Castro 
St  Id  today  that  Cuba  "is  now  the  best  coun- 
try to  do  business  with"  In  Latin  America. 

"We  pay  cash,"  Dr.  Castro  said.  "We  are 
pnylng  off  all  our  commercial  creditors. 
What  Is  more,  there  are  no  revolutionary 
Winds  blowing  here.  Money  Is  very  nervous, 
ydu  know." 

He  scoffed  at  the  U.S.  commercial  and  fl- 
ninclal  blockade  against  Cuba.  "We  find 
ourselves  In  the  delicious  circumstance  of 
b((lng  In  the  same  trench  with  the  Euro- 
peans In  defense  of  free  trade,"  Dr.  Castro 
Si  Id. 

The  Cuban  leader  discussed  trade.  U.S. 
pjUtlcs,  dairy  farming,  political  prisoners. 
Litln  American  revolutions,  President  de 
G  auUe,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
anong  other  subjects,  during  an  Informal 
nieetlng  with  foreign  correspondenu  early 
In  the  day  at  a  Moroccan  Embassy  Inde- 
p'ndence  Day  reception. 

Morocco  has  signed  a  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  to  buy  250,000  long  tons  of  sugar  this 
yjar  and  supply  canned  sardines,  lentils, 
aid  chick  peas,  and  phospate  fertilizer. 

POSES  WTTH  TWO  ENVOYS 

Floodlights  blazed  and  cameras  whirred  as 
Er.  Castro  posed  In  a  green  fatigue  uniform 
with  Moroccan  Charge  d'Affalres.  Abdelkader 
Iiimael,  and  the  Soviet  Ambassador.  Alek- 
aindr  Alekseyev,  at  the  Moroccan  Embassy 
ri!sldence.    More  than  300  guests  attended. 

The  residence  Is  a  lavish  modern  house 
\slth  an  Illuminated  swimming  pool.  It  be- 
longed to  a  Cuban  lawyer  and  senator  during 
tie  Batista  regime.    He  Is  now  in  exile. 

Many  similar  residences  In  the  area,  the 
once  exclusive  Cubanacan  district,  are  occu- 
pied by  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  study- 
lig  on  state  scholarships  In  various  schools. 

In  most  cases,  the  former  owners  left  Cuba 
after  Dr.  Castro  cam.e  to  power  In  1959.  or 
later  as  the  victorious  revolutionary  move- 
I]  lent  moved  toward  socialism  and  allnement 
vlth  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Castro  was  In  an  expensive  mood  at 
tie  reception.  The  foreign  exchange  sltua- 
t  on.  he  said,  was  much,  much  better  to- 
ri ay  than  when  the  revolutionary  regime  took 
power. 

In  addition  to  negotiating  a  settlement 
v'lth  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  for  an  expropriated 
rsfinery,  he  said,  Cuba  was  prepared  to  set- 
tle with  other  British  Investors  whose  prop- 
erties had  been  taken  over. 

Asked  If  he  would  negotiate  with  Stand- 
ard OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Texas  Oil 
C!o.,  whose  refineries  were  also  seized,  Dr. 
(lastro  replied:  "No." 

"The  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
toward  Cuba  has  been  very  different  from 
that  of  the  United  States."  he  said. 

The  only  explanation  he  can  Imagine  for 
the  persistence  of  the  U.S.  policy  of  com- 
iierclal  blockade.  Dr.  Castro  went  on,  was 
that  President  Johnson  "Is  trying  to  dis- 
credit a  policy  pushed  by  the  Republicans." 

ON  GOLDWATER  and  ROCKEFELLER 

"Barry  Goldwater  Is  my  candidate  for 
Resident  In  the  next  election,  but  I'm  afraid 
toe  win  not  win."  he  said  in  mock  serlous- 
i^ess.    Then  he  added : 

"Send  that.  The  way  they  feel  about  me 
up  there  that  should  take  some  votes  away 
Irom  Goldwater." 

In  a  more  sober  tone.  Dr.  Castro  denied 
leports  that  hej^ad  any  personal  preference 
1  or  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  as  the 
Ilepubllcan  nominee,  or  that  he  had  sent 
lilm  a  box  of  cigars 

He  was  asked  if  Cuba  had  Invited  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  to  visit  this  country  during 
1  he  general's  trip  to  Latin  America  later 
his  year. 


He  said  no,  but  added  that  the  French 
leader  would  be  well  received  by  the  Cuban 
p)eople  If  he  came. 

Dr.  Castro  also  said  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  visit  Algeria  but  that  he  could 
not  announce  plans  for  any  foreign  visit* 
for  reasons  of  secxirlty. 

Asked  If  he  meant  that  his  life  might  be 
endangered  If  he  flew  outside  Cuban  terri- 
tory, he  replied.  "We  believe  that  the  CIA  is 
capable  of  anything,  however  nefarious." 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4.  1964) 
U.S.  To  Continub  Am  to  Spain 

Washington.  March  4. — The  U.S.  an- 
nounced today  that  military  aid  to  Spain 
would  be  maintained  at  normal  levels  be- 
cause she  had  taken  "appropriate  steps"  to 
prevent  her  ships  and  aircraft  from  trans- 
porting commodities  to  and  from  Cuba. 

The  nature  of  these  steps  remain  secret. 
The  administration  has  refused  to  discuss 
the  Cuba  trade  situation  publicly  pending 
consultations  with  Congress. 

Robert  McCloskey.  State  Department  press 
officer,  disclosed  the  settlement  of  the  Span- 
ish problem  In  answer  to  a  question  at  a 
briefing  session. 

On  February  18  the  United  States  ordered 
that  no  new  aid  commitments  be  made  to 
Spain  and  Morocco  until  they  clarified  what 
steps  they  were  taking  to  curb  the  trans- 
port of  commodities  to  Cuba  in  vessels  flying 
their  flags.  Because  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Yugoslavia  refused  to  consider  any  such 
steps,  a  tiny  amount  of  military  aid  to  them 
was  permanently  eliminated. 

Spain  has  been  receiving  only  U.S.  military 
aid.  Last  year  It  exceeded  $30  million.  A 
rise  this  year  was  expected. 
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DELIBERATE  SPEED  TOWARD  CIVIL 
RIGHTS   GOALS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
seeks  to  achieve  too  much  too  soon.  This 
is  not  a  justified  charge.  We  must  re- 
member that  9  years  have  passed  since 
the  Supreme  Court  called  for  "all  delib- 
erate speed"  in  its  equity  decree  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  349  U.S. 
294,  at  301  (1955).  Yet  in  the  1963 
school  year,  no  Negroes  attended  public 
schools  with  white  children  on  a  pri- 
mary or  secondary  level  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  or  Mississippi.  Since 
then  a  handful  of  school  districts  have 
been  integrated  in  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama  by  order  of  the  courts.  Only 
8  percent  of  the  Negro  pupils  in  the 
South  attend  schools  with  white  chil- 
dren, and  of  these  the  great  majority 
are  from  the  six  border  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  segre- 
gation of  the  races  constitutes  a  deep- 
rooted  social  problem  and  the  courts  have 
been  well  aware  of  its  stubborn  charac- 
ter. But  10  years  after  the  segregation 
of  schoolchildren  was  found  to  violate 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  9  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  set  a  standard 
of  all  deliberate  speed  for  compliance, 
the  record  is  one  of  evasion  and  disre- 
gard of  the  law.  For  how  long  can  re- 
spect for  our  Constitution  survive  calcu- 
lated disobedience? 

the    record    of    delay    in    school 
desegregation 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  consid- 
ered the  question  of  delay  in  complying 
with  the  1954  school  desegregation  rul- 
ing and  directed  lower  courts  to  take  the 
years  of  delay  into  account  in  deciding 


whether  or  not  local  plans  for  com- 
pliance were  offered  in  good  faith.  The 
Court  observed  that  8  years  had  passed 
since  the  mandate  of  "all  deliberate 
speed"  and  9  years  had  passed  since  the 
first  Brown  decision.  "The  context  in 
which  we  must  interpret  and  apply  this 
language  to  plans  for  desegregation  has 
been  significantly  altered."  Goss  v. 
Board  of  Education,  373  U.S.  683.  at  689 
(1963). 

H.R.    7152    WOULD   PROVIDE   A    MODERATE  REMEDY 

De.'.pite  the  long  years  of  delay,  which 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  1954  decision 
to  virtually  all  the  Negro  children  of  the 
South,  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  proposes  no  drastic  remedies. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  sue  to  compel  desegrega- 
tion where  the  students  or  parents  in- 
volved are  unable  to  bring  suit  and  if 
such  a  suit  would  be  important  to  the 
orderly  progress  of  desegregation  in 
public  education.  The  Attorney  General 
could  bring  such  an  action  only  after  re- 
ceiving a  written  complaint.  The  issue, 
needless  to  say.  would  be  decided  by  a 
court,  and  not  by  the  Attorney  General's 
say-so. 

OTHER   PUBLIC   FACILITIES 

It  was  in  1955  that  the  bar  against 
State-enforced  racial  segregation  was 
held  to  apply  to  recreational  facilities,  in 
Dawson  v.  Baltimore,  350  U.S.  877.  Last 
year,  again  after  8  years  had  elapsed, 
the  Supreme  Court  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  how  rapidly  desegregation  should 
proceed  in  public  parks  and  recreation 
facilities.  Specifically,  the  Court  consid- 
ered and  rejected  the  argument  that 
equality  must  be  postponed  until  all 
danger  of  violence  subsides.  The  Court 
also  noted  that  the  years  of  delay  since 
the  1955  ruling  constituted  an  evasion 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  States.  In 
last  year's  opinion,  in  Watson  v.  City 
of  Memphis.  373  U.S.  526  (1963).  the 
Court  stated : 

We  cannot  ignore  the  passage  of  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  since  the  original 
declaration  of  the  manifest  unconstitution- 
ality of  racial  practices  •  •  •  and  the  many 
intervening  opportunities  heretofore  avail- 
able to  attain  the  equality  of  treatment 
which  the  14th  amendment  commands  the 
States  to  achieve.  •  •  •  Brown  never  con- 
templated that  the  concept  of  "deliberate 
speed"  would  countenance  indeflnlte  delay 
In  elimination  of  racial  barriers  in  schools, 
let  alone  other  public  facilities  not  Involving 
the  same  physical  problems  or  comparable 
conditions. 

The  Watson  opinion,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  speaking  for  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court,  is  a  forceful  statement  on 
the  need  for  corrective  legislation  in 
school  desegregation  and  the  opening  of 
public  facilities  on  a  non -discriminatory 
basis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
conclusion  of  this  opinion  be  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Watson  Versus  Memphis 
n 

When.  In  1954,  in  the  first  Brown  decision, 
this  Court  declared  the  constitutional  im- 
permissibility of  racial  segregation  in  public 
schools,  it  did  not  immediately  frame  a 
decree,  but  instead  invited  and  heard  fvir- 


ther  argxunent  on  the  question  of  relief.  In 
its  subsequent  opinion,  the  Court  noted  that 
"|f  lull  Implementation  of  these  [applicable] 
constitutional  principles  may  require  solu- 
tion of  varied  local  school  problems"  and  In- 
dicated an  appropriate  scope  for  the  applica- 
tion of  equitable  principles  consistent  with 
both  public  and  private  need  and  for  'exer- 
cise of  [the]  •  •  •  traditional  attributes  of 
equity  power."  349  U.S.,  at  299-300.  The 
District  Courts  to  which  the  cases  there 
under  consideration  were  remanded  were  In- 
vested with  a  discretion  appropriate  to  ulti- 
mate fashioning  of  detailed  relief  consonant 
with  properly  cognizable  local  conditions. 
This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  the  dis- 
cretion was  even  then  unfettered  or  exer- 
cisable without  restraint.  Basic  to  the  re- 
mand was  the  concept  that  desegregation 
must  proceed  with  "all  deliberate  speed."  and 
the  problems  which  might  be  considered  and 
which  might  Justify  a  decree  requiring  some- 
thing less  than  immediate  and  total  deseg- 
regation were  severely  delimited.  Hostility 
to  the  constitutional  precepts  underlying  the 
original  decision  was  expressly  and  firmly 
pretermitted  as  such  an  operative  factor. 
Id.,  at  300. 

The  nature  of  the  ultimate  resolution  ef- 
fected in  the  second  Brown  decision  largely 
reflected  no  more  than  a  recognition  of  the 
unusual  and  particular  problems  Inhering  in 
desegregating  large  numbers  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  The  careful  speci- 
fication of  factors  relevant  to  a  determina- 
tion whether  any  delay  in  complying  fully 
and  completely  with  the  constitutional  man- 
date would  be  warranted  demonstrated  a 
concern  that  delay  not  be  conditioned  upon 
Insufficient  reasons  or.  in  any  event,  tolerated 
unless  it  imperatively  and  compellingly  ap- 
peared unavoidable. 

This  case  presents  no  obvious  occasion  for 
the  application  of  Brown.  We  are  not  here 
confronted  with  attempted  desegregation  of 
a  local  school  system  with  any  or  all  of  the 
perhaps  uniquely  attendant  problems,  ad- 
ministrative and  other,  specified  in  the  sec- 
ond Brown  decision  as  proper  considerations 
In  weighing  the  need  for  further  delay  In 
vindicating  the  14th  amendment  rights  of 
petitioners.'  Desegregation  of  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities  does  not  present  the 
same  kinds  of  cognizable  dlfflcultles  inhering 
in  elimination  of  racial  classification  in 
schools,  at  which  attendance  is  compulsory, 
the  adequacy  of  teachers  and  facilities 
crucial,  and  questions  of  geographic  assign- 
ment often  of  major  significances 


Most  importantly,  of  course,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  even  the  delay  countenanced 
by  Brown  was  a  necessary,  albeit  significant, 
adaptation  of  the  usual  principle  that  any 
deprivation  of  constitutional  rights  calls 
for  prompt  rectification.  The  rights  here 
asserted  are,  like  all  such  rights,  present 
rights;  they  are  not  merely  hopes  to  some 
future  enjojrment  of  some  formallstlc  con- 
stitutional promise.  The  basic  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution  are  warrants  for  the  here 
and  now  and,  unless  there  Is  an  overwhelm- 
ingly compelling  reason,  they  are  to  be 
promptly  fulfilled.'  The  second  Brown  de- 
cision is  but  a  narrowly  drawn,  and  care- 
fully limited,  qualification  upon  usual  pre- 
cepts of  constitutional  adjudication  and  la 
not  to  be  unnecessarily  expanded  In  applica- 
tion. 

Solely  because  of  their  race,  the  petitioners 
here  have  been  refused  the  use  of  city  owned 
or  operated  parks  and  other  recreational 
facilities  which  the  Constitution  mandates 
be  open  to  their  enjoyment  on  equal  terms 
with  white  persons.  The  city  has  effected, 
continues  to  effect,  and  claims  the  right  or 
need  to  prolong  patently  unconstitutional 
racial  discriminations  violative  of  now  long- 
declared  and  well-established  individual 
rights.  The  claims  of  the  city  to  further 
delay  in  affording  the  petitioners  that  to 
which  they  are  clearly  and  unquestionably 
entitled  cannot  be  upheld  except  upon  the 
most  convincing  and  impressive  demonstra- 
tion by  the  city  that  such  delay  is  manifestly 
compelled  by  constitutionally  cognizable 
circumstances  warranting  the  exercise  of  an 
appropriate  equitable  discretion  by  a  court. 
In  short,  the  city  must  sustain  an  extremely 
heavy  burden  of  proof. 

Examination  of  the  facts  of  this  case  in 
light  of  the  foregoing  dlscurslon  discloses 
with  singular  clarity  that  this  burden  has 
not  been  sustained;  Indeed.  It  Is  patent  from 
the  record  that  the  principles  enunciated  In 
the  second  Brown  decision  have  absolutely 
no  application  here. 

in 

The  findings  of  the  District  Court  disclore 
an  unmistakable  and  pervasive  pattern  of 
local  segregation,  which,  in  fact,  the  city 
makes  no  attempt  to  deny,  but  merely  at- 
tempts to  Justify  as  necessary  for  the  time 
being.  Memphis  owns  131  parks,  all  of 
which  are  operated  by  the  Memphis  Park 
Commission.  Of  these,  only  25  were  at  the 
time  of  trial  open  to  use  without  regard  to 
race;  *  58  were  restricted  to  use  by  whites 
and  25   to  use  by   Negroes;    the  remaining 


1  The  factors  set  out  by  the  Court  In  the 
second  Brown  decision  were  "problems  re- 
lated to  administration,  arising  from  the 
physical  condition  of  the  school  plant,  the 
school  transportation  system,  personnel,  re- 
vision of  school  districts  and  attendance 
areas  into  compact  units  to  achieve  a  sys- 
tem of  determining  admission  to  the  public 
schools  on  a  nonraclal  basis,  and  revision  of 
local  laws  and  regulations  which  may  be 
necessary  In  solving  the  foregoing  problems." 
349  U.S.,  at  300-301. 

» Recognition  of  the  possible  need  for  de- 
lay has  not  even  been  extended  to  desegrega- 
tion of  State  colleges  or  universities  in 
which  like  problems  were  not  presented.  See, 
e.g.,  Florida  ex  rel.  Hawkins  v.  Board  of  Con- 
trol, 350  U.S.  413.  where,  in  remanding  on  the 
authority  of  Brown,  this  Court  said  that 
"(a] 8  this  case  Involves  the  admission  of  a 
Negro  to  a  graduate  professional  school,  there 
is  no  reason  for  delay.  He  is  entitled  to 
prompt  admission  under  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  other  qualified  candi- 
dates." 350  U.S.,  at  414.  See  also  Lucy  v. 
Adams,  350  U.S.  1.  Similarly,  both  before 
and  after  Brown,  delay  has  neither  been  sug- 
gested nor  countenanced  in  eliminating 
operation  of  racial  barriers  with  respect  to 
transportation,  e.g..  Boynton  v.  Virginia,  364 
U.S.   454;    Henderson   v.    United   States,   339 


U.S.  816;  Morgan  v.  Virginia,  328  U.  S.  373; 
Browder  v.  Gayle,  142  P.  Supp.  707,  aff'd. 
352  U.S.  903;  voting,  e.g.,  Schnell  v.  Davis. 
836  U.S.  933;  Smith  v.  All^vright,  321  U.S. 
649;  racial  zoning  of  property,  e.g..  City  of 
Richmond  v.  Deans,  281  U.S.  704;  Buchanan 
v.  Warley.  245  U5.  60;  or  employment  rights 
and  union  representation,  e.g..  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Hoioard,  343  U.S.  768. 

•This  principle  was  well  established  even 
\inder  the  now  discarded  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine.  See  e.g.,  McLaurin  v.  Okla- 
homa State  Regents  for  Higher  Education. 
339  U.S.  637.  642;  Sweatt  v.  Painter,  339  U.S. 
629.  635;  Sipuel  v.  Board  of  Regents  of  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  332  U.S.  631,  633-633. 
See  also  Florida  ex  rel.  Hawkins  v.  Board  of 
Control.  350  U.S.  413.  414.  and  notes  2  and 
4,  supra. 

*  These  figures,  and  others  referred  to  In 
the  text,  apparently  represent  the  total  ex- 
tent of  progress,  as  of  the  time  of  trial,  to- 
ward desegregation  of  recreational  facilities 
since  this  Coxirt's  decision  eight  years  ago 
outlawing  the  practices  here  in  question.  So 
far  as  appears,  none  of  the  relevant  facilities 
were  open  for  use  without  regard  to  race 
prior  to  1955,  and,  in  fact,  several  new  parks 
have  been  opened  on  a  segregated  basis  since 
that  time. 
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23  parks  were  tmdeveloped  raw  land.  Sub- 
ject to  exceptions,  neighborhood  parks  were 
generally  segregated  according  to  the  racial 
character  of  the  area  In  which  located.  The 
City  Park  Commission  also  operates  a  num- 
ber of  additional  recreational  facilities,  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  which  were  found  to 
be  racially  segregated.  Though  a  zoo.  an 
art  gallery  and  certain  boating  and  other 
facilities  are  now  desegregated,  about  two- 
thirds  (40)  of  the  61  city-owned  playgrounds 
were  at  the  time  of  trial  reserved  for  whites 
only,  and  the  remainder  were  set  aside  for 
Negro  use.  Thirty  of  the  56  playgrounds 
and  other  facilities  operated  by  the  mu- 
nicipal Park  Commission  on  property  owned 
by  churches,  private  groups,  or  the  School 
Board  were  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  whites,  while  26  were  reserved  for  Negroes. 
All  12  of  the  municipal  community  centers 
were  segregated,  eight  being  available  only  to 
whites  and  four  to  Negroes.  Only  two  of 
the  seven  city  golf  courses  were  open  to 
Negroes;  play  on  the  remaining  five  was 
limited  to  whites.  While  several  of  these 
properties  have  been  desegregated  since  the 
filing  of  suit,  the  general  pattern  of  racial 
segregation  in  such  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities persists. =• 

The  city  asserted  In  the  court  below,  and 
states  here,  that  its  good  faith  In  attempting 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  in  Issue,  and  contends 
that  gradual  desegregation  on  a  faclllty-by- 
faclUty  basis  Is  necessary  to  prevent  Inter- 
racial disturbances,  violence,  riots,  and  com- 
munity confusion  and  turmoil.  The  com- 
pelling answer  to  this  contention  Is  that 
constitutional  rights  may  not  be  denied  sim- 
ply because  of  hostility  to  their  assertion  or 
exercise.  See  Wright  v.  Georgia,  ante,  p.  284; 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  349  US.  294. 
300.  Cf.  Taylor  v.  Louisiana,  370  U.S.  154. 
As  declared  In  Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  U.S.  1.  16, 
"law  and  order  are  not  •  •  •  to  be  preserved 
by  depriving  the  Negro  children  of  their 
constitutional  rights."  This  Is  really  no 
more  than  an  application  of  a  principle 
enunlcated  much  earlier  In  Buchanan  v. 
Warley.  245  U.S.  60.  a  case  dealing  with  a 
somewhat  different  form  of  state-ordalned 
segregation — enforced  separation  of  Negroes 
and  whites  by  neighborhood.  A  unanimous 
Court,  in  striking  down  the  officially  Im- 
posed pattern  of  racial  segregation  there  In 
question,    declared    almost   a    half    century 

ago: 

"It  Is  urged  that  this  proposed  segregation 
wUl  promote  the  public  peace  by  preventing 
race  conflicts.  Desirable  as  this  Is,  and  Im- 
portant as  is  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  this  aim  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
laws  or  ordinances  which  deny  rights 
created  or  protected  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution."    (245  U.S..  at  81.) 

Beyond  this,  however,  neither  the  asserted 
fears  of  violence  and  tumult  nor  the  asserted 
Inability  to  preserve  the  peace  was  demon- 
strated at  trial  to  be  anything  more  than 
personal  speculations  or  vague  disquietudes 
of  city  officials.  There  is  no  Indication  that 
there  had  been  any  violence  or  meaningful 
disturbances  when  other  recreational  facil- 
ities had  been  desegregated.  In  fact,  the 
only  evidence  in  the  record  was  that  such 
prior  transitions  had  been  peaceful."  The 
chairman  of  the  Memphis  Park  Commission 
Indicated  that  the  city  had  "been  singu- 
larly blessed  by  the  absence  of  turmoil  up 


an! 


'  It  is  not  entirely  clear  precisely  how  many     a 
properties  have  since  trial  actually  been  de-     - 
segregated     and     how    many     were    merely 
changed  from  "white-only"  to  "Negro-only"     ly 
use   In  line  with  changes  In  neighborhood      — 
racial  composition. 

•  Nor,  contrary  to  predictions,  does  It  ap- 
pear that  violence  or  disruption  of  any  kind 
ensued  upon  elimination  of  racial  barriers  to 
use  of  certain  additional  facilities  subse- 
quent to  trial. 
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this   time   on   this  race   question";    not- 

ndlng     the     prior     desegregation    of 

recreational    facilities,    the   same 

could  point  as  evidence  of  the  unrest 

turmoil    which     would    assertedly    occur 
n  complete  desegregation  of  such  faclU- 
only  to  a  number  of  anonymous  letters 
phone  calls  which  he  had  received.     The 
s  chief  of  police  mentioned  without 
„    description  some  "troubles"   at  the 
bus  service  was  desegregated  and  re- 
to  threatened  violence  in  connection 
a    "sit-In"    demonstration    at    a    local 
but.   beyond   making   general   predic- 
gave    no   concrete    indication   of   any 
of    authorities    to    maintain    the 
The  only  violence  referred  to  at  any 
or  recreation  facility  occurred  in  seg- 
parks  and  was  not  the  product  of 
„^„  at  desegregation.     Moreover,  there 
no  factual  evidence  to  support  the  bare 
)nlal     speculations    that    authorities 
_   be  unable  to  cope  successfully  with 
problems  which  in  fact  might  arise  or 
meet  the  need  for   additional  protection 
the  occasion  demand, 
existing   and   oonunendable   goodwill 
,__n  the  races  In  Memphis,  to  which  both 
.  District  Court  and  some  of  the  witnesses 
xlal  m.ade  express  and  emphatic  reference 
in  some  inexplicable  fashion  supporting 
need  for  further  delay,  can  best  be  pre- 
.•ed  and  extended  by  the  observance  and 
,  not  the  denial,  of  the  basic  con- 
rights  here   asserted.     The  best 
of  civil  peace  is  adherence  to,  and 

for,  the  law. 

^Tie   other   JustLflcatlons  for  delay   urged 

the  city  or  relied  upon  by  the  courts  below 

no   more   substantial,   either   legally  or 

;lc£illy.      It   was,    for    example,    asserted 

Immediate  desegregation  of  playgrounds 

.  parks  wotild  deprive  a  number  of  clill- 

n — both  Negro  and  white — of  recreational 

this    contention    was    apparently 

on  the  premise  that  a  number  of  such 

...ies  would  have   to  be   closed   because 

1  he  inadequacy  of  the  "present"  park  budg- 

to   provide   additional   "supervision"   as- 

to  be  necessary  to  oi>erate  unsegre- 

._  playgrounds.     As  alreaidy  noted,  how- 

•.  there  Is  no  warrant  In  this  record  for 

ng  that  such  added  supervision  would, 

fact,  be  required,  much  less  that  police 

i  recreation  personnel  would  be  unavall- 

e  to  meet  such  needs  If  they  should  arise.' 

slgniflcantly.  however.  It  is  obvious  that 

;lon  of  conceded  constitutional  rights 

be  made  dependent  upon  Einy  theory 

It  Is  less  expensive  to  deny  than  to  afford 

.„!.     We  win  not  assume  that  the  citizens 

Memphis  accept  the  questionable  premise 

in  this  argiunent  or  that  elUier  the 

of  the  city  are  Inadequate,  or  Its 

unresponsive,  to  the  needs  of  all 

Its  citizens. 

n  support  of  Its  Judgment,  the  District 

also  pointed  out  that  the  recreational 

available  for  Negroes  were  roughly 

to  their  number  £ind  therefore 

adequate  to  meet  their  needs." 
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Except  for  the  mention  of  some  extra 
policemen  assigned  to  duty  at  the  city  zoo, 
no  showing  was  made  even  that  additional 
supervision  was  necessary  or  provided  at  fa- 
cilities which  had  been  desegregated  previ- 
ously. 


Approximately   37   percent    of   Memphis' 
SOb.OOO  residents  are  Negroes:  contrary  to  the 
p  parent  assumption  of  the  trial  court,  the 
recreational    facilities    available    to    Negroes 
re  not  at  the  time  of  trial  all  quantitative- 
proportional  to  their  niunber  and  their 
plete  or   partial   exclusion   from  certain 
other  facilities  evidenced  a  substantial  quall- 
tajlve  difference.     Moreover,  there  was  tes- 
from  Negro  witnesses  that  they  were 
exjcluded  from  golf  courses  and  playgrounds 
convenient  to  their  places  of  residence 
th|an  other  like  facilities  open  to  them. 


While  the  record  does  not  clearly  support 
this,  no  more  need  be  said  than  that,  even  If 
true.  It  reflects  an  lmi>ermlsslble  obeisance 
to  the  now  thoroughly  discredited  doctrine 
of  "separate  but  equal."  The  sufficiency  of 
Negro  facilities  Is  beside  the  point;  It  Is  the 
segregation  by  race  that  Is  unconstitutional. 
Finally,  the  District  Court  deferred  ruling 
as  to  the  propriety  of  ordering  elimination  of 
racial  barriers  at  one  faculty,  an  art  muse- 
um, pending  Initiation  of,  and  decision  In,  a 
state  court  action  to  construe  a  racially  re- 
strictive covenant  contained  In  the  deed  of 
the  property  to  the  city.  Of  course,  the  out- 
come of  the  state  suit  Is  irrelevant  to  wheth- 
er the  city  may  constitutionally  enforce  the 
segregation,  regardless  of  the  effect  which 
desegregation  may  have  on  its  title.  Cf. 
Pennsylvania  v.  Board  of  Trusts,  353  U.S. 
230.  In  any  event,  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  restrictive  provision  will  be 
Invoked.  The  museum  has  already  been 
opened  to  Negroes  one  day  a  week  without 
complaint.* 

Since  the  city  has  completely  failed  to 
demonstrate  any  compelling  or  convincing 
reason  requiring  further  delay  In  Implement- 
ing the  constitutional  proscription  of  segre- 
gation of  publicly  owned  or  operated  recrea- 
tional facilities,  there  Is  no  cause  whatsoever 
to  depart  from  the  generally  operative  and 
here  clearly  controlling  principle  that  con- 
stitutional rights  are  to  be  promptly  vindi- 
cated. The  continued  denial  to  petitioners 
of  the  use  of  city  facilities  solely  because  of 
their  race  is  without  warrant.  Under  the 
facts  in  this  case,  the  District  Court's  un- 
doubted discretion  in  the  fashioning  and 
timing  of  equitable  relief  was  not  called  Into 
play;  rather,  affirmative  Judicial  action  was 
required  to  vindicate  plain  and  present  con- 
stitutional rights.  Today,  no  less  than  50 
years  ago,  the  solution  to  the  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  race  relations  "cannot  be  promoted 
by  depriving  citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges."  Buchanan  v.  Warley, 
supra,  245  U.S.,  at  80-81. 

The  Judgment  below  must  be  and  is  re- 
versed and  the  cause  Is  remanded  for  further 
proceedings  consistent  herewith. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
civil  rights  bill  before  the  Senate  has 
been  drafted  because  of  the  years  of 
delay  that  have  withheld  the  benefits  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  from  Negro 
citizens.  This  bill  is  intended  to  over- 
come delay  and  denial  of  the  benefits 
of  those  Supreme  Court  decisions,  not  to 
lay  down  any  new  timetable,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  force  desegregation  of 
schools  and  public  facilities  at  an  unwise 
speed.  We  have  heard  from  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  a  great  deal  about  the 
Constitution,  but  does  not  the  Constitu- 
tion set  up  executive  departments  to 
carry  out  the  laws,  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court?  If  the 
courts  are  not  obeyed,  how  long  will  re- 
spect for  our  Constitution  continue? 
And  finally,  Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  is 
not  passed,  how  many  more  schoolchil- 
dren will  spend  all  their  schooldays  in 
segregated  facilities?  No  one  pretends 
that  even  10  percent  of  the  Negro 
schoolchildren  in  all  the  Southern  States, 
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»  The  city  also  asserted  In  the  District 
Court  that  delay  was  supported  by  the  fact 
that  desegregation  of  the  Fairgrounds  would 
result  In  a  substantial  loss  of  revenues  there- 
from and  would  be  unfair  to  contract  con- 
cessionaires. This  claim  appears  to  have 
been  mooted  by  the  Intervening  elimination 
of  racial  restrictions  at  that  faclUty,  seem- 
ingly without  difficulty. 


including  border  States,  attend  public 
school  with  white  schoolchildren.  Do  we 
have  a  10-percent  Constitution,  Mr. 
President,  or  has  the  time  finally  come 
to  extend  Its  guarantees  to  all  citizens 
and  provide  100-percent  citizenship  for 
all? 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  EXHAUST 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  concluded  a  most 
informative  set  of  hearings  in  six  cities. 
Testimony  was  taken  from  Crovemment 
oflScials,  technical  experts,  leaders  of 
civic  groups,  and  interested  citizens. 
The  Senators  who  accompanied  me  on 
this  trip  and  I  were  able  to  learn  not 
only  what  the  local  problems  were  in 
each  of  these  communities  and  what  was 
being  done  about  them,  but  also  how  the 
"Clean  Air  Act"  passed  by  this  Congress 
could  be  used  to  help  at  the  local  level. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  demon- 
strates that  even  with  the  passage  of  the 
"Clean  Air  Act"  our  war  on  air  pollution 
is  in  its  infancy. 

Much  more  effort  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment is  required  at  an  ever-increas- 
ing pace  if  we  are  to  defeat  this  menace 
to  our  health  and  welfare.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  signed  into  law  last  December 
by  President  Johnson  is  a  substantial 
step  forward.  But  when  measured 
against  the  total  need,  it  reveals  how 
large  a  gap  remains. 

Two  problems  demanding  rapid  solu- 
tion stand  out  sharply  as  a  result  of  the 
testimony  given  the  subcommittee. 

First,  vehicle  exhaust  must  be  cur- 
tailed if  any  real  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  obtaining  clean  air.  We  cannot 
avoid — for  much  longer — some  action 
which  would  reduce  considerably  the  pol- 
lutants from  the  millions  of  vehicles 
clogging  our  streets. 

Second,  communities  and  States  must 
form  regional  bodies  to  cope  with  this 
problem  and  comprehensive  plans  to 
eradicate  air  pollution.  Overlapping  Ju- 
risdictions create  unnecessary  friction 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  lack  of  action. 

The  motor  vehicle  exhaust  pollution 
problem  is  paramount.  Without  prompt 
remedial  action  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles — especially  in  con- 
gested metropolitan  areas — can  only  lead 
to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  sever- 
ity of  the  smog  problem  not  only  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  in  cities  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay  the 
research  and  development  effort  this 
problem  demands.  But  equally  impor- 
tant, we  will  have  to  accelerate  the  ap- 
plication of  control  procedures,  both  to 
insure  that  automobiles  are  properly 
equipped  with  pollution  abatement  de- 
vices and  that  such  devices  continue  to 
curtail  pollutants  during  the  course  of 
their  use. 

Recently  the  Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers Association  announced  that  the  au- 
tomotive industry  will,  beginning  with 
the  1967  model  year,  produce  automo- 
biles for  distribution  in  California  ca- 
pable of  meeting  that  State's  require- 
ments   for    exhaust   pollution   control. 


The  hearings  on  air  pollution  held  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  last  year  in  developing 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  heard  considerable 
testimony  making  it  clear  that  motor 
vehicle  exhaust  is  a  national  problem. 
In  our  recent  field  hearings  we  heard 
testimony  expressing  strong  concern 
about  motor  vehicle  pollution  in  their 
own  States  and  localities  and  interest 
in  the  possible  relevance  of  California's 
legislation  to  their  own  needs. 

This  newly  announced  development 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  solution 
to  the  problem  and  it  should  be  fully 
explored  to  determine  its  potential 
significance  nationally.  The  recently 
passed  Clean  Air  Act  furnishes  a  new 
and  appropriate  means  by  which  this 
can  be  effectively  done.  The  act  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  a  technical 
advisory  committee,  with  membership 
from  the  Department  and  from  the  auto- 
motive vehicle,  exhaust  control  device, 
and  fuel  manufacturing  industries,  to 
evaluate  progress  in  this  area  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  there- 
on. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  infor- 
mation developed  and  presented  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association  be  placed  before  the  depart- 
ment's technical  committee  for  a  full 
evaluation.  The  problem  of  auto  exhaust 
pollution  is  not  confined  to  California. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  predicate  the  fu- 
ture development  of  control  devices  and 
standards  solely  on  the  needs  of  that 
single  State. 

However,  Los  Angeles  and  the  State  of 
California  are  far  ahead  of  all  other 
areas  in  their  efforts  to  resolve  not  only 
automotive  pollution,  but  also  pollution 
from  many  other  sources.  As  their  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated,  the  total 
problem  of  atmospheric  pollution  must 
be  attacked  on  a  number  of  fronts 
simultaneously  with  the  fullest  possible 
cooperation  of  government,  industry, 
and  the  public.  Other  commtmities 
would  do  well  to  review  Los  Angeles' 
activities. 

Our  hearings  across  the  country  in 
January  and  February  pointed  clearly 
to  the  need  for  broad  new  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  control — 
esE>ecially  the  creation  of  multijurisdic- 
tional  air  resource  management  pro- 
grams. During  the  hearings  in  Chicago, 
for  instance,  we  learned  that  the  city  is 
making  considerable  progress  in  estab- 
lishing a  control  program  responsive  to 
the  complex  air  pollution  problems  of 
our  time. 

But  we  also  learned  that  adjoining 
cities  and  counties  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
are  only  beginning  to  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness and  complexity  of  the  problems 
they  share  with  Chicago.  Chicago's  ef- 
forts alone  cannot  properly  serve  the 
citizens  of  that  great  city  unless  similar 
programs  are  launched  in  adjacent  com- 
munities and  coordinated  adequately. 

In  New  York  the  committee  was  im- 
pressed by  the  determination  of  Mayor 
Wagner  to  vigorously  take  advantage  of 
the  new  law.  The  importance  of  this 
determination  cannot  be  overstated. 


While  the  Clean  Air  Act's  several  pro- 
visions for  increased  Federal  assistance 
to  regional,  State,  and  local  control  pro- 
grams open  the  door  to  a  broad  and 
effective  new  attack  on  the  national 
problem  of  air  pollution,  the  law  will  fall 
far  short  of  its  objective  if  the  cities  and 
States  fail  to  make  full  use  of  it. 

The  most  heartening  development  re- 
vealed by  these  field  hearings  is  the  in- 
terest of  local  and  State  officials  in  a 
partnership  arrangement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fight  air  pollution. 

A  positive  feature  of  the  field  hearings 
was  the  opportunity  for  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  view  at  firsthand  the 
area's  air  pollution  problems  through 
visits  to  air  pollution  control  laboratories 
and  on-site  inspections. 

I  hope  the  hearings  just  concluded 
have  helped  to  create  the  climate  in 
which  all  levels  of  government  can 
work  together  for  a  common  cause. 

In  summary  I  would  say  that  the  hear- 
ings: 

First,  confirmed  our  judgment  of  the 
real  need  for  "The  Clean  Air  Act"; 

Second,  demonstrated  a  need  to  speed 
up  technical  research; 

Third,  revealed  how  much  more  help 
in  program  support  our  communities 
must  have; 

Fourth,  made  it  clear  that  antipoUut- 
ant  devices  must  be  incorporated  on 
motor  vehicles;  and 

Fifth,  showed  greater  emphasis  must 
be  used  to  induce  cities  and  States  to 
form  regional  bodies  to  fight  air  pollu- 
tion. 

We  intend  to  continue  our  hearings. 
It  is  the  committee's  desire  to  give  close 
attention  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  also  our  hope  that 
the  committee  may  more  closely  investi- 
gate the  efforts  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try to  develop  means  of  eliminating  vehi- 
cle exhaust. 

While  these  matters  stand  out,  they  do 
not  preclude  the  need  to  examine  other 
technological  developments  which  can 
aid  in  eliminating  air  pollution.  These, 
too,  will  receive  study  in  the  near  future. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  143 
years  ago  today  the  world  witnessed  the 
resurgence  of  the  Greek  nation.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  should  pause  in  tribute  to 
this  noble  people,  whose  great  civiliza- 
tion lives  on  2,000  years  after  its  creation, 
just  as  it  will  continue  to  inspire  men 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

For  centuries  in  Greece  itself,  while 
other  people  passed  on  the  greatness  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  drama,  poetry  and 
science,  only  a  handful  of  religious  lead- 
ers kept  their  heritage  alive  In  the  mon- 
asteries of  that  country.  It  was  on  March 
25,  1821,  while  America  was  cementing 
its  independence,  that  Archbishop  Ger- 
manos,  of  Patras,  led  a  group  of  peasants 
armed  with  clubs,  scythes,  and  slings,  to 
raise  the  banner  of  freedom  at  Kala- 
vryta. 

There  ensued  a  long  and  tragic  strug- 
gle of  the  Greek  rebels  against  the  Otto- 
man armies.  The  cause  of  freedom,  of 
the  rebirth  of  Greece,  fired  men.  women, 
and  children  to  fight  on  at  all  costs 
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When  beseiged  at  Missolonghi,  the 
women  danced  into  the  sea,  seeking 
death,  rather  than  submission.  Still  to- 
day this  tragic  dance  is  commemorated 
by  their  descendants,  who  enjoy  the  in- 
dependence won  for  them  by  their  an- 
cestors. 

In  1829,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  sanc- 
tioned the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion; and  in  1832  the  great  powers  signed 
the  Treaty  of  London,  which  added  the 
seal  of  international  recognition.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  the  tiny  kingdom 
consolidated  its  territory,  adding  to  its 
domain  Thessaly,  much  of  Epirus.  and 
Macedonia,  Crete,  and  the  most  of  the 
Aegean  Islands. 

Once  again,  foreign  armies  swept 
through  Greece  in  the  20th  century.  Re- 
sisting the  Nazis  passively  at  first,  the 
Greeks  steadily  built  up  a  powerful  guer- 
rilla force.  With  the  retreat  of  the  con- 
queror in  1944,  Greece  lay  stripped  of 
much  of  her  wealth ;  and  a  new  battle  for 
survival  began.  Now  Communist  bands 
ravaged  the  country;  aided  by  Yugo- 
slavian and  Bulgarian  supplies,  the  Com- 
munists seized  over  24,000  children,  as 
the  Ottomans  had  done  in  centuries  be- 
fore them. 

In  1947.  the  United  States  committed 
Itself  to  assist  the  Greeks  to  regain  their 
freedom:  and  by  1949.  the  tragic  guer- 
rilla war  had  ended.  In  the  next  decade, 
Greeks  fought  together  the  war  against 
hunger,  until  they  had  built  up  a  modern 
nation,  represented  at  ports  throughout 
the  world  by  a  modern  merchant  fleet. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  Greeks 
and  descendants  of  Greeks  celebrate  this 
day  of  independence.  And  we  who  are 
Greek  in  spirit  and  in  heritage  join  them 
in  extending  greetings  to  their  brothers 
among  the  Hellenes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 
AT  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  the  National  Farmers 
Union  held  its  62d  annual  convention  in 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Among  the  speakers  at 
the  convention  were  Senators  McCarthy, 
Burdick,  and  McGovern;  Congressman 
Alec  Olson ;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman;  Under  Secretary  of  State 
W.  Averell  Harriman;  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector Sargent  Shriver;  A.  H.  Boerma, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United 
Nations;  A.  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists; 
Herschel  Newsom.  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange;  and  Ed  Christiansen, 
president  of  our  Minnesota  Farmers 
Union. 

I  was  unable  to  attend  the  convention, 
due  to  my  duties  as  floor  leader  for  the 
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civil  rights  bill.  I  did.  however,  send  by 
film  my  greetings  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
In  that  message.  I  reviewed  the  progress 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
over  the  past  3  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  address  to  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  Annual  Convention  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   address   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts    Prom    Senator    Hubert    H.    Hum- 
phrey's   Address    Before    the    National 
Farmers    Union    Convention,    St.    Paul, 
Minn.,  March  18,  1964 
Let  me  give  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  and 
greeting,  you  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
at   your   62d  annual  convention  being  held 
In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in   our   beautiful   State 
of  Minnesota.     How  I  wish  I  could  be   out 
there,  and  I  am  sure  Jim  Patton,  your  na- 
tional   president,    already   has   told    you   of 
some  of  my  difficulties  in  not  being  able  to 
attend  yoxir  annual  convention. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  Farmers  Union.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  it  has  a  fine  man  as 
its  president,  a  splendid  group  of  officers 
and  an  outstanding  board  of  directors.  Jim 
Patton,  president  of  the  Farmers  Union,  is 
one  of  America's  truly  great  citizens.  In 
fact,  he  la  a  great  citizen  of  the  world.  I 
salute  you,  Jim,  for  what  you  are  and  what 
you  do  and  what  you  stand  for;  for  your 
sense  of  democratic  conviction  and  ideal- 
Ism,  your  decency,  your  fairness,  your 
humanltarlanlsm,  and  above  all,  your  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  other  people. 

Neither  would  I  want  to  pass  up  this  op- 
portunity to  say  a  word  about  one  of  my 
constituents,  the  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union,  Ed  Chrtstlanson.  We  are 
mighty  lucky  in  Minnesota  to  have  Ed  as 
our  Minnesota  Farmers  Union  president.  He 
has  built  this  organization  into  a  powerful 
farm  group.  He  has  given  wholesome,  clean, 
dedicated,  enlightened,  progressive  leader- 
ship. And  Ed  Christiansen  represents  the 
beet  to  be  found  in  America  In  civil  leader- 
ship. He  truly  represents  the  farmers  of  ovir 
Nation,  and  he  represents  them  very  weU  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  So  to  you,  Ed,  I 
send  my  special  greetings,  and  I  want  to 
publicly  thank  you  for  the  counsel  you  have 
given  me  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  many  years,  and  as  the  majority  whip  of 
the  Senate. 

Now  why  is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  be 
with  you  today?  Well,  I'm  sure  you've  read 
In  the  press,  or  you've  heard  on  radio  or 
television  that  I  have  been  appointed  as 
the  floor  leader  for  the  civil  rights  bill. 
The  civil  rights  bill  Is  to  me  the  most  Im- 
portant legislative  program  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  the  last  100 
years.  We  have  come  to  the  time  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  fulfill  Its 
responsibility  In  guaranteeing  the  protection 
and  the  privileges  and  the  Immunities  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
£ill  of  our  citizens.  There  has  been  a  citizen- 
ship gap  in  this  country — a  citizenship  gap 
that  has  separated  ovir  people,  that  has  de- 
nied certain  of  our  people  the  opportuni- 
ties they  ought  to  have  as  Americans.  We 
are  closing  that  gap  now  and  we  have  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  closing  It  as  quickly  as 
we  did  to  closing  the  missile  gap  we  faced 
only  a  few  years  ago  In  our  military  strength. 
I  have  b°en  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  and  the  burden  of  seeing  to 
It  that  this  civil  rights  bill  becomes  law.  I 
need  your  help.  This  Is  a  tremendous  task 
and  It  cannot  be  accomplished  In  Washing- 
ton. We  In  the  Nation's  Capital  can  go 
through  the  procedures  and  the  processes  of 
passing  the  civil  rights  bill,  but  It  will  be 


passed  only  If  there  Is  a  great  national  con- 
census for  It,  a  great  national  spirit  that 
demands  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  fulflll  at  long  last  Its  responsibllltl'*8 
to  the  American  people.  So  I  ask  you  to 
Join  me  In  this — my  assignment  of  convic- 
tion— to  get  the  Job  done,  and  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  wUl  be  worthy  of  this  great 
democracy,  to  do  it  forthrlghtly,  to  do  It 
honestly,  and  to  do  It  with  determination 
and  yet  with  understanding  and  tolerance. 
The  National  Farmers  Union  is  more  than  a 
farm  organization,  even  if  it  consists  of 
farmers,  and  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
that.  Your  program  Isn't  one  Just  around 
price  supports,  or  farm  credit,  or  rural  elec- 
trification. Your  program  Is  a  program  for 
America,  and  I  think  there  Is  on",  word  above 
all  that  really  tjrplfies  what  you  stand  for: 
progress.  I  might  add,  progress  and  freedom. 
Progress  comes  hard.  You  have  to  work 
at  It  and  keep  on  working  at  it.  And  this 
you  do. 

To  achieve  progress,  you  have  to  have  good 
leadership  as  well  as  hard  workers,  and  you 
aline  yourselves  with  great  leadership. 

To  make  progress,  you  have  to  care  a  lot 
about  other  people  as  well  as  about  your 
own  welfare.  And  you  do  care.  It  often 
seems  to  me  that  the  Farmers  Union  rep- 
resents the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  And 
you  bus-trlppers  make  sure  that  those  of 
us  representing  you  In  Washington  remem- 
ber the  Nation  has  a  conscience. 

Progress  does  not  come  from  thinking  that 
the  past  is  good  enough  nor  even  from  a 
desire  to  hold  on  to  the  present.  Progress 
comes  from  willingness  to  face  facts,  to  look 
ahead,  to  plan,  and  to  work. 

Today  let  us  measure  the  progress  we 
have  been  making  In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
and  let  us  face   the   future. 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  the  White  House 
a  man  who  will  face  facts — a  man  who  looks 
ahead,  a  man  who  Is  not  afraid  to  plan,  a 
man  of  conscience,  a  man  of  action. 

President  Johnson.  In  his  message  on  agri- 
culture, has  charted  a  practical  course  of 
action  that  will  go  far  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  agriculture.  He  sees  our  task 
as  threefold: 

We  need,  first,  to  maintain  and  Improve 
farm  Income.  This  will  provide  the  strength 
the  family  farm  needs. 

Second,  we  can  use  our  food  abundance  to 
raise  standards  of  living  here  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

Our  third  task  Is  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  both  material  and 
human  resources  In  rural  America. 

President  Johnson  recognizes  that  farm 
programs  are  an  Indispensable  bulwark  of 
our  agricultural  economy.  He  has  called  for 
needed  improvements,  for  policies  that  will 
reflect  both  the  opportunities  and  the  prob- 
lems which  accompany  abundance. 

Our  feed  grain  program,  since  1961  shows 
with  great  clarity  how  farm  programs  can 
protect  and  strengthen  the  economy. 

For  8  years  before  1961  we  had  witnessed 
a  steady  rise  In  production  of  feed  grains,  a 
steady  rise  In  surplus  stoclcs.  and  a  steady 
decline  In  prices.  With  the  1960  crop,  we 
saw  Government  stocks  of  feed  grains  climb 
to  85  million  tons,  and  the  price  of  corn  fall 
to  less  than  $1  a  bushel. 

We  began  In  1961  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tives to  a  program  that  would  not  and  could 
not  work.  We  could,  however,  have  con- 
tinued that  program.  Had  we  done  so,  farm- 
ers this  spring  would  be  preparing  their 
land  In  the  shadow  of  5  billion  bushels  of 
plled-up  feed  grains — 20  percent  more  feed 
grains  than  we  ever  have  grown,  or  used.  In  a 
year. 

Fortunately,  we  did  not  choose  to  continue 
along  that  route  to  disaster,  the  route  of 
flexible  supports  and  no  controls. 

Rather,  through  the  voluntary  feed  grain 
program,  we  have  seen  our  feed  grain  sur- 
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plus  reduced  by  22  million  tons,  around  800 
million  bushels. 

Farmers  have  benefited  from  the  feed  grain 
program.  Compared  with  their  1960  re- 
turns. Improved  market  prices,  plus  diver- 
sion and  support  payments,  have  brought 
their  average  income  per  year  up  about  $1.1 
billion. 

The  savings  to  taxpayers,  through  reduc- 
tion of  the  surplus  stocks  from  what  they 
were,  will  amount  to  about  $1.9  billion. 

This  is  one  example  of  what  a  commodity 
program  can  do  to  serve  both  farmers  and 
the  Nation.  It  also  is  a  tribute  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Or- 
ville  Freeman — one  of  the  most  resourceful, 
forward-looking  and  dedicated  friends  of  the 
farmer.  And  Incidentally,  he  comes  from 
the  great  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  feed  grain  program  Is  not  the  only 
bright  spot.  In  1961,  Secretary  Freeman 
boosted  the  support  price  of  soybeans  to  $2.30. 
Acreage  went  up.  The  soybean  grower,  able 
to  plant  his  crop  with  the  expectation  of 
a  reasonable  return,  increased  the  acreage 
to  a  point  that  we  could  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  market.  The  crop  moved  at  good 
prices.  Farmers'  return  from  that  crop  was 
over  $300  million  higher  than  In  1960. 

The  experience  the  past  2  years  has  been 
similar.  Acreage  and  production  and  de- 
mand have  continued  to  grow.  For  the  past 
three  crops,  farmers'  returns  from  soybeans 
totaled  more  than  $1.2  billion  over  the  1960 
level.  Cash  receipts  for  the  1962  crop  were 
$1.5  billion,  compared  to  Just  $1.1  billion  in 
1960.  A  new  high  Is  In  prospect  from  the 
1963  crop. 

Price  support  programs  provide  orderly 
marketing  for  all.  Price  suppwrt  loans  pro- 
vide money  at  a  reasonable  Interest  rate  at 
harvesttime.  They  enable  the  farmer  who 
participates  to  pay  his  bills.  Then,  when  or 
If  the  market  price  climbs  from  Its  seasonal 
low,  he  can  repay  his  loan,  with  Interest, 
and  move  the  crop  into  regular  markets. 

Now  who  really  benefits  from  this  pro- 
cedure? Everyone  who  produces  for  market 
benefits,  particularly  the  family  farm  op- 
erator. 

A  price  support  loan  of  less  than  $1,500  Is 
unquestionably  not  what  we  expect  to  show 
up  in  the  records  of  a  big  operator.  So.  let's 
look  at  the  percentage  of  commodity  loans 
made  for  less  than  $1,500  on  1962  crops. 

On  barley.  70  percent  of  the  price  support 
loans  were  under  $1,500.  On  flaxseed,  the 
total  was  61  percent;  on  grain  sorghums.  65 
percent;  on  oats,  77  percent;  on  rye,  77  per- 
cent; on  soybeans,  48  pjercent;  on  wheat.  39 
percent;  and  on  corn,  43  percent. 

Tt  Is  apparent  that  farms  of  all  sizes  can. 
and  do  benefit  from  commodity  programs. 

The  cases  of  feed  grains  and  soybeans 
Illustrate  that  with  administrative  leader- 
ship, commodity  programs  do  accomplish 
their  objectives. 

Without  such  leadership,  we  could  again 
see  farm  Income  plummet.  Farmers  In  1952 
realized  a  net  Income  of  $14.4  billion  on  a 
realized  gross  of  $37  billion.  By  1960  their 
realized  gross  was  lees  than  $1  billion  higher. 
Their  net  Income  was  down  to  $11.7  billion. 
During  the  past  3  years  we  have  had  some 
sound  and  realistic  programs  farmers  need. 
We  have  enjoyed  strong,  competent  admin- 
istrative leadership  at  the  Washington  level. 
One  result  has  been  $8  billion  more  gross 
income  to  farmers  now  than  they  would 
have  realized  at  the  1960  level.  The  farm 
gross  income  for  Just  the  past  year  was  $3.2 
billion  above  that  for  1960. 

These  billions  of  dollars  have  been  a  major 
contribution  to  the  strength  not  otUy  of 
farmers,  but  of  business  and  labor. 

Last  May  22.  following  the  defeat  of 
the  wheat  referendum,  President  Kennedy 
promised  that  his  administration  would  sup- 
port any  new  program  for  wheat  that  would 
meet  three  criteria:  Boost  farmers  Income; 
continue  to  reduce  stocks;  and  cut  Govern- 
ment costs. 


Farmers  later  surprised  a  lot  of  the  so- 
called  experts,  when  In  the  fall  they  gen- 
erally seeded  within  their  allotted  acreage. 
Since  then,  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  been  active  in  drafting  new  legisla- 
tion that  would  end  the  threat  of  a  $600 
million  downturn  in  farm  Income  because 
of  lower  prices  for  wheat. 

President  Johnson  has  followed  develop- 
ments in  wheat  with  great  concern.  He 
recommended  to  Congress  that  the  existing 
law  be  amended  to  permit  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  certificate  program  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  He  called  for  immediate  enact- 
ment in  order  that  the  program  might  be 
effective  for  the  1964  wheat  crop. 

The  President  also  recognized  a  need  for 
cotton  legislation  to  relieve  a  price  Inequity 
for  U.S.  mills,  and  to  provide  new  opportu- 
nity for  growers  to  compete  In  markets  here 
and  abroad. 

When  enacted,  the  new  legislation  for 
cotton  should  be  considered  a  monument 
to  one  man's  understanding  of  farm  prob- 
lems, and  to  his  foresight  in  developing  and 
suggesting  a  realistic  solution  through  a 
commodity  price  support  program.  This 
cotton  legislation  is  a  monument  to  the 
understanding,  the  foresight,  and  to  the  vig- 
orous efforts  and  tenacity  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Charles  S.  Murphy. 

In  the  operation  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams, we  observe  one  of  the  most  hearten- 
ing examples  of  the  concern  of  the  present 
administration  for  the  Individual,  and  for 
safeguarding  Individual  rights  through  the 
recognition  of  local  conditions. 

This  concern  Is  shown  In  reliance  on  ASC 
committeemen  for  local  administration  of 
national  farm  programs.  Beginning  In  1961. 
we  have  witnessed  a  return  to  reliance  on 
the  levelheaded  commonsense  of  elected 
farmer-committeemen  for  getting  things 
done,  and  done  right.  This  Is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  In  Washington  do 
not  wish  to  dictate  to  farmers.  We  do  not 
believe  anyone  in  Washington  can  sit  be- 
hind a  desk  and  tell  a  farmer  anywhere  In 
the  Nation  how  he  Is  plow,  plant,  cultivate, 
or  harvest. 

We  can,  with  his  needs  and  beliefs  to 
guide  us,  provide  national  programs  that  of- 
fer practical  ways  of  balancing  supply  and 
demand  and  of  underglrding  farm  prices. 
These  programs  are  necessary  If  farmers  are 
ever  going  to  enjoy  the  frxilts  of  abundant 
farm  production. 

But  when  it  comes  to  applying  national 
programs  on  the  farm,  the  best  and  most 
equitable  decisions  on  how  national  pro- 
grams can  be  applied  can  be  made  by  farm- 
ers themselves.  This  Is  the  role  of  the  ASC 
committeemen.  And  with  each  new  pro- 
gram, ASC  committeemen  are  finding  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  exercising  more  lati- 
tude and  responsibility  In  administering  that 
program. 

This  administration  recognizes  that  com- 
modity programs  are  useful — in  fact  Indis- 
pensable. But  they  are  not  the  complete 
answer.  They  are  a  part  of  a  concerted  drive 
to  Improve  the  rural  economy  as  a  whole. 
Rtiral  Areas  Development  now  Is  getting 
the  leadership  needed  to  produce  results. 
There  are  over  2.000  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment committees  organized  to  prepare  eco- 
nomic development  plans  for  use  In  further- 
ing local  economic  growth.  Before  1961  there 
were  200  such  local  committees. 

RAD  projects  underway  or  being  planned 
now  total  nearly  11,000.  These  locally  de- 
veloped products  already  have  created  new 
Jobs  for  more  than  130,000  people.  An  es- 
timated 135,000  more  new  Jobs  will  be  created 
when  all  projects  are  fully  developed. 

We  have  begun  to  use  our  farm  abundance 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Agricultural  exports  have  been  lifted  to 
new  high  levels.  Agricultural  exports  In  cal- 
endar year  1963  reached  a  new  high  of  $5.6 
billion.    There  Is  the  expectation  of  reaching 
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$6    billion    In    fiscal    1964.    compared    with 
$3.7  billion  in  fiscal  1959. 

A  vigorous  effort  is  underway  to  develop 
and  maintain  access  for  U.S.  farm  products 
In  world  markets.  The  administration  put 
up  stiff  resistance  to  the  developing  restric- 
tive  agricultural  Import  policies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  In  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  and  in  plans  for  Im- 
plementing It  at  the  forthcoming  GATT  ne- 
gotiations, the  administration  brought  new 
bargaining  strength  to  American  agricul- 
ture's trade  position. 

The  record  level  agricultural  exports 
achieved  during  the  p.-.st  3  years  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  Intensive  work  done  by  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  in  carrying  out  the 
largest  and  most  vigorous  program  of  agri- 
cultural export  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
history.  Exports  sold  for  dollars  represent 
about  70  percent  of  the  total. 

At  home,  the  USDA  food  distribution  pro- 
grams now  provide  one  in  six  Americans  with 
a  better  diet.  Where  six  commodities  were 
provided  to  needy  families  in  1960,  there  are 
now  11  commodities. 

Meat  and  other  high  protein  foods  now  are 
available  for  needy  families,  along  with  the 
powdered  milk  and  cornmeal  previously  dis- 
tributed. 

We  are  seeing  farm  abundance  build 
strength  at  home  and  abroad. 

Food  for  Peace  uses  agricultural  resources 
effectively  In  a  worldwide  attack  on  hunger 
and  to  support  much  needed  economic  de- 
velopment. Shipments  reached  a  record  total 
of  $1.6  billion  In  1963.  This  meant  that  In 
100  countries  a  record  92  million  hungry, 
needy  people  benefited.  U.S.  food.  In  addi- 
tion, paid  a  part  of  the  wages  of  3.1  million 
people  working  on  self-help  economic  de- 
velopment projects  in  19  countries. 

We  are  laying  emphasis  on  using  Food  for 
Peace  to  promote  economic  growth  of  the 
less  developed  nations.  This  will  enable  such 
countries  to  become  self-sustaining  and  to 
emerge  as  new  markets. 

The  volume  of  credit  service  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  rose  to  $690  mil- 
lion in  1963,  more  than  double  the  total  in 
1960.  USDA  credit  now  Is  serving  more  than 
227,000  farmers  or  other  rural  peoples.  The 
major  part  of  the  funds  for  credit  services 
has  come  from  private  sources,  on  an  insured 
basis,  or  from  collections  on  outstanding 
loans.  Funds  go  only  to  those  unable  to 
obtain  credit  elsewhere. 

Some  600  rural  communities  are  being  as- 
sisted to  provide  modern  water  service  for 
175,000  people.  This  broadened  Administra- 
tion activity  Is  leading  to  home  moderniza- 
tion and  improved  fire  protection. 

Through  loans  to  rural  electrification  co- 
operatives. In  the  past  3  years  provision  has 
been  made  for  modern  electric  or  telephone 
service  to  more  than  800,000  rural  residents. 
In  addition,  these  loans  totaling  $826  million 
will  mean  Improved  service  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  consumers  and  a  new  and 
cheaper  source  of  power  for  about  1  million 
consumers.  Electric  loans  to  power-t3rpe 
borrowers  have  accounted  for  $417  million  of 
the  total. 

Total  electric  loans  In  the  last  36  months 
of  the  previous  Administration  were  $640.2 
million,  with  $135.1  million  to  power-type 
borrowers. 

Since  January  1961,  crop  Insurance 
protection  has  Increased  from  $270  million  to 
nearly  $500  million.  The  amount  of  protec- 
tion offered  Individual  farmers  has  been  In- 
creased, while  9  additional  crops,  making  a 
total  of  23,  now  are  available  for  Insurance. 
Sugarbeets  and  safflower  are  the  most  recent 
crops  for  which  this  protection  Is  available. 

Marketing  orders  have  been  Increased  from 
121  In  January  1961  to  128.  Designed  and 
approved  by  producers,  this  Is  a  means  of 
assuring  orderly  marketing,  better  returns  to 
producers,  and  stable,  adequate  supplies  for 
consumers  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Milk  marketing  orders  now  cover  almost 
half  the  milk  sold  by  U.S.  farmers.  They 
cover  40  percent  of  farm  Income  from  all 
U.S.  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

All  agencies  of  the  Department  now  ore 
working  more  closely  with  farmer  coopera- 
tives. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  di- 
rected full  support  of  these  farmer-owned 
businesses. 

One  result  has  been  that  the  Department 
helped  18  soybean  and  cottonseed  coopera- 
tives to  form  a  joint  sales  agency  to  market 
here  and  overseas  more  effectively. 

New  approaches,  and  vigor,  have  charac- 
terized the  administration's  approach  to 
land  use  and  conservation. 

Participation  in  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program,  which  assists  farmers  to 
carry  out  needed  measures  to  conserve  soil 
and  water  resources,  increased  20  percent, 
or  about  200.000  farms  more  than  the  1 
million  farms  participating  in  1960.  This 
increase  Is  one  of  the  results  of  stronger 
dependence  on  locally  elected  ASC  commit- 
teemen to  administer  farm  programs  in  their 
counties. 

The  cropland  conversion  program,  a  pilot 
program,  is  another  in  which  ASC  commit- 
teemen have  exercised  guidance  and  helped, 
in  fact,  to  write  the  book.  Last  year  the 
administration  launched  the  CCP  to  shift 
use  of  land  from  crop  production  to  other 
uses.  Including  recreational  areas.  It  Is 
opening  new  economic  opportunities  for 
rural  areas.  The  cost  per  acre  for  achieving 
the  conversion  has  been  about  half  that 
experienced  under  the  soli  bank. 

Approximately  $6.9  million  Is  being  paid 
through  2.800  agreements.  Conversion  will 
Include  114.000  acres  of  cropland  to  grass, 
5,900  acres  to  trees.  296  to  wildlife  habitat, 
and  8,200  acres  to  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Other  activities  in  the  field  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  in  the  past  3  years  in- 
cluded authorization  of  238  new  small  water- 
shed projects.  More  than  48  million  acres 
have  been  added  to  local  soil  conservation 
districts.  In  the  past  2  years.  900  of  these 
districts  have  updated  their  progrums  to 
Implement  broadened  concepts  of  economic 
development  of  rural  areas. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  program  has 
been  extended  up  to  10  years,  and  34  addi- 
tional counties  were  added  to  the  program  in 
this  period. 

Recreation  visits  on  the  national  forests 
are  being  encouraged.  Total  visits  In  1963 
reached  about  125  million,  compared  to  92.5 
million  in  1960.  Construction  of  additional 
facilities  and  rehabilitation  of  old  ones  has 
helped  make  possible  a  steady  Increase  in 
use. 

The  record  of  the  past  3  years  h£is  been 
a  good  one.  Gross  farm  Income  has  In- 
creased. Grain  surplus  has  been  reduced 
at  considerable  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 
Pood  prices  have  been  stable. 

The  farm  production  record  In  the  United 
States  Is  one  of  progress.  We  can  look  back 
on  3  years  of  financial  progress  for  farmers. 
And  with  the  continued  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  with  an  interested,  alert  Con- 
gress, with  the  help  of  each  of  you.  we  can 
make  a  record  of  continuing  progress  in  agri- 
culture, and  as  a  nation. 

I  wish  so  much  that  I  could  be  there  to 
talk  to  you  about  a  host  of  things  that  trou- 
ble me,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  challenge 
me.  Be  of  good  cheer.  We  don't  need  pessi- 
mists In  this  world.  We  need  sensible  opti- 
mists. I  always  have  believed  It  Is  better  to 
advocate  than  It  is  to  negate.  It  is  better  to 
speak  up  for  something  than  it  is  to  speak 
down.  And  I'm  proud  to  be  associated  In  a 
spirit  of  philosophy  with  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  because  you  look  to  the  future. 
Your  eyes  are  on  the  stars  and  you  plan  for 
the  better  life,  and  you  work  for  it  and  you 
pray   for   It.    People  who  do   that  make   a 


gr  fat  contribution   to   freedom   and  democ- 
racy. 

rhank  you. 


March  25 


THE  CATTLE  SITUATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  cattlemen.  I  feel  that  cer- 
tain basic  factors  should  be  considered 
and  definite  actions  taken  to  relieve  this 
serious  situation. 

First  it  must  be  understood  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  both  as  President  and  as 
a  Texas  cattleman,  fully  understands  the 
si;uation.  He  has  expressed  grave  con- 
c(  rn  about  the  financial  losses  cattlemen 
ai  e  experiencing,  and  has  urged  that 
everything  feasible  be  done  to  help. 

In  my  own  case.  I  have  recognized  the 
economic  implications  of  several  factors 
ail  they  affected  the  cattlemen,  and  have 
p -oposed  realistic  actions  of  benefit  to 
cattlemen,  both  in  the  long  run  and  in 
tlie  short  run. 

First.  I  suggested  to  the  executive 
b-anch  that  it  stop  the  heavy  sales  of 
f<ed  grains  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted.  I  felt  that  this  CCC  activity 
was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  grain 
0-  livestock  producer.  Also,  hog  pro- 
djcers  have  reacted  to  this  situation  by 
si  lowing  a  5-percent  reduction  in  the 
1  )64  spring  pig  crop.  This  will  help 
prices  this  fall. 

Second.  I  urged  the  initiation  of  a  beef 
purchase  program  to  the  maximum 
amount  feasible,  using  section  32  funds, 
for  distribution  of  meat  to  schools  and 
i:  istitutions,  and  for  donation  to  the 
reedy,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
i!  being  done. 

Third.  I  am  today  urging  congres- 
sonal  action  to  use  the  authority  pro- 
V  ded  by  section  205,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
tie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957.  the  sum 
oE  $500,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
/  grlculture  to  further  carry  out  the  provl- 
s  ons  of  section  32.  Public  Law  320.  Seventy- 
fjurth  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c), 
sibject  to  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
ttie  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by 
s  ach  section,  except  that  up  to  50  per  centum 
cf  such  $500,000,000  may  be  devoted  during 
any  fiscal  year  to  any  one  agricultural  com- 
r  lodity  or  the  products  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  original 

<  ponsors  of  this  legislation,  I  feel  strong- 

\^  that  in  the  current  cattle  situation, 

the  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 

use  all  its  resources  to  be  of  material 

jissistance.    I  am,  therefore,  urging  the 

immediate  appropriation  of  funds  needed 

1  o  implement  this  congressional  author- 

zation.     Incidentally,  these   additional 

)eef  purchases  will  prove  of  great  value 

n  the  war  against  poverty. 

Fourth.  As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
it  bill  designed  to  reduce  imports  of  meat, 
:  feel  it  essential,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ng  GATT  negotiations,  that  the  respon- 
sible committees  of  the  Congress  fully 
isess  all  the  implications  of  unilateral 
jtion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
s  leaders  of  the  free  world  we  must  be 
Drudent  and  responsible.     The  Senate 
?'inance  Committee  now  is  engaged  in 


such  hearings.  It  is  a  responsible  com- 
mittee— a  committee  responsive  to  the 
national  needs. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  agricul- 
tural income  are  our  exports  of  fann 
products.  Our  agricultural  exports,  in- 
cluding substantial  quantities  of  hides 
and  tallow,  exceed  $5  billion.  Along 
with  a  needed  reduction  in  imports  of 
meat,  we  must  maintain,  or  possibly  in- 
crease— but  certainly  not  jeopardize — 
our  healthy  export  business. 

Fifth.  It  is  essential  that  the  con- 
sumer demand  for  beef  respond  to  the 
reduced  cattle  prices.  This  can  occur 
only  if  the  retail  prices  reflect  the  re- 
duced prices  at  wholesale.  I  am  urging 
the  retail  store  management  to  join  with 
cattlemen  to  promote  increased  beef 
consumption,  through  advertising  and 
through  price.  The  cattlemen  are  sell- 
ing cattle  at  bargain  levels.  Certainly, 
the  retailer  should  do  the  same  for  beef. 
Price  and  promotion  are  the  keys  here. 

Sixth.  Strong  consumer  demand  for 
meat  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Near 
East  and  Japan,  combined  with  a  short 
fall  in  production  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Argentina,  have  brought  about — at  least 
for  the  months  immediately  ahead — a 
number  of  changes  in  the  world's  meat 
trade.  Chief  among  these  are  the  tem- 
porary easement  of  import  restrictions 
by  a  number  of  countries — particularly 
the  Common  Market  countries  and 
Japan — and  their  search  for  new  sources 
of  imports. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  am  urging 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  shift  some 
of  their  potential  exports  to  covmtries 
where  additional  supplies  are  needed, 
especially  the  West  European  countries, 
which  temporarily  have  reduced  some  of 
their  import  restrictions.  These  are 
hard  currency  markets.  Certainly,  ex- 
porting to  these  markets,  where  beef  is 
needed,  will  ease  the  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
markets. 

Seventh.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  credit  problems  arising  for  our  cat- 
tlemen. The  losses  being  sustained  have 
made  it  difficult  for  even  some  of  our 
finest  cattle  feeders  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions on  time.  These  gallant  people, 
who  are  taking  the  risks  of  drouth  and 
insects  and  growth  rates  and  markets, 
need  our  sympathetic  assistance.  I  am 
asking  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  utilize  every  authority  available  to  re- 
finance loans  and  to  extend  the  maturity 
dates  of  loans,  where  needed,  so  that 
cattlemen  can  avoid  the  problems  of  de- 
fault. The  Nation  stands  indebted  to 
our  cattlemen  for  our  level  of  nutrition — 
the  highest  in  the  world.  A  sympa- 
thetic refinancing  of  loans  will  help  us 
pay  our  debt  only  in  part  to  these  grand 
people. 

Finally.  I  state  that  I  am  ready  to  be 
of  further  assistance  to  our  cattlemen  in 
any  feasible  manner,  so  long  as  it  makes 
economic  sense. 
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CHURCHES   SUPPORT  PASSAGE   OF 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  indeed  heartening  that  so  many 
churches  in  the  United  States  have 
spoken  out  forthrightly  and  courageous- 


ly In  support  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  Prom 
time  to  time.  I  shall  discuss  the  specific 
actions  of  our  various  religloas  faiths 
and  denominations. 

During  the  past  week,  for  example,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  the  denomina- 
tion resulting  from  the  merger  of  the 
Congregational,  Christian,  and  Evangeli- 
cal Reformed  churches,  held  a  "Witness 
in  Washington"  in  support  of  the  objec- 
tives of  H.R.  7152.  Two  historic  docu- 
ments have  resulted  from  this  con- 
ference, not  to  mention  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  personal  visitations  which  were 
carried  on  by  the  participants  of  the 
"Witness  in  Washington." 

The  delegates  to  this  meeting  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  adopted  a  dec- 
laration entitled  "To  the  Limit  of  Law's 
Power."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  this  declaration  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  THE  Limit  of  Law's  Power:  A  Declaea- 
TiON  BY  Delegates  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  at  the  Witness  in  Washington. 
March  16,  1964 

In  the  United  States  we  have  reached  the 
time  when  we  must  use  law  to  the  limit  of 
law's  power  to  emancipate  our  country  from 
the  evil  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  can  afford  to  wait  no  longer. 

The  legalized  humiliation  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans has  passed  the  point  of  tolerance. 

The  dally  spiritual  injury  done  to  all  white 
Americans  by  the  humiliation  of  their  Negro 
neighbors  can  no  longer  be  endured. 

Our  national  life  is  diminished  by  arbitrary 
separations  according  to  race. 

Law  cannot,  by  Itself,  heal  the  deep  sick- 
ness that  aflaicts  us.     This  we  know. 

Law  can  forbid  public  acts  that  deny 
the  worth  and  rights  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can men,  women,  and  children. 

Law  can  build  a  legal  structure  In  which 
education  and  good  will  can  more  effectively 
do  their  work. 

Law  can  put  government  at  the  side  of 
victims  of  racial  aggression. 

Law  can  lift  up  a  standard,  giving  hope 
and  support  to  men  of  good  will.  This  we 
also    know. 

Against  those  who  would  rob  us  of  our 
property  we  enact  laws.  Shall  we  have  no 
law  against  acts  that  rob  us  of  our  human 
dignity?  Shall  the  self-respect  of  a  child 
have  no  legal  protection  against  those  who, 
to  uphold  their  own  position,  would  destroy 
it? 

In  the  many-sided  struggle  to  protect  the 
human  person  In  our  country — Negro  and 
white  alike — we  demand  the  aid  of  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress. 

We  declare:  Let  law  now  be  used  to  the 
limit  of  law's  wwer.  If  stronger  legislation 
than  that  before  the  Congress  can  be  de- 
vised In  support  of  elemental  justice  to  our 
citizens,  let  the  legislation  be  strengthened. 
Let  us  not  dare  to  weaken  It,  giving  the 
people  a  stone  when  they  cry  for  bread. 

We  declare  that  a  solemn  moral  and 
patriotic  obligation  now  rests  upon  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  of  the  United 
States.  Old  social  customs,  property  rights, 
congressional  rules  are  now  confronted  by 
clear  requirements  of  human  well-being. 

Let  the  word  go  forth — to  all  Americans 
and  to  all  the  world — that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  able  to  do  what  Justice 
requires. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  During  one  of  the 
evening  worship  services  held  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.,  in  conjunction  with  the 


"Witness  in  Washington."  President  Ben 
M.  Herbster,  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  delivered  a  stirring  sermon  en- 
titled "Denver — 8  Months  After."  In 
this  sermon  Dr.  Herbster  discussed  the 
various  activities  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  undertaken  since  the  historic 
Denver  Synod  of  the  church,  where  a 
number  of  forthright  actions  to  secure 
racial  justice  now  were  taken.  President 
Herbster  used  the  opportunity  of  the 
church's  Witness  in  Washington  to  sum 
up  the  accomplishments  and  the  failures 
which  have  taken  place  since  Denver. 

This  is  a  stirring  sermon  in  support  of 
human  justice,  equality,  and  freedom. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
give  it  his  serious  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sermon  by  the  Reverend 
Ben  M.  Herbster  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denver — 8   Months   Aftkr 

The  text  is  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Gala- 
tlans,  the  ninth  verse,  "And  let  us  not  grow 
weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap,  If  we  do  not  lose  heart."  If  I  had 
come  across  that  sentence  In  Time  magazine 
or  Reader's  Digest  or  even  In  the  New  York- 
er, I  would  have  been  led  to  believe  that  It 
had  been  written  Just  for  us  In  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  on  this  day  some  8  months 
after  Denver,  for  its  Implications  for  us  are 
as  fresh  as  tomorrow  morning's  newspaper. 
There  Is  a  sense  in  which  we  stand  at  a 
much  more  critical  point  In  the  life  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  stance 
which  the  United  Church  of  Christ  has  taken 
in  this  matter  of  racial  Justice,  now  than 
where  we  stood  on  July  5,  1963.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  will  remember  that  I  said  on 
that  day  that  we  should  agree  on  action  that 
cries  out  to  God  to  be  undertaken.  Pew 
times  In  our  lives  have  we  faced  a  greater 
responsibility  than  we  faced  then.  I  said, 
perhaps  more  in  prayer  than  In  prophecy, 
"Certainly  this  General  Synod  will  not  ad- 
journ without  speaking  out  prophetically, 
boldly,  courageously,  and  in  compassion  so 
that  In  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  In  the  Negro 
community,  there  will  be  no  questions  as  to 
where  we  stand.  We  shall  not  only  call  our 
people  to  law  and  order,  but  to  Justice  and 
brotherhood.  We  shall  back  our  pronounce- 
ments with  our  lives  and  by  our  action  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  community,  our  stand 
shall  be  evident.  To  do  less  than  this  would 
be  to  forsake  our  responsibility  and  to  be 
unworthy  of  our  Lord." 

By  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by 
the  power  of  God,  I  truly  believe,  the  General 
Synod  took  Its  stand.  Its  delegates  spoke 
out  forthrightly  and  gloriously.  Perhaps 
they  said  more  than  they  thought  and  more 
than  they  knew.  There  was  a  heightened 
spirit  In  Denver  and  there  we  set  our  course. 
We  knew  not  then  what  that  course  would 
cost  and  how  diflScult  the  way  would  be. 
Perhaps  that  was  a  good  thing.  We  might 
not  have  had  the  courage  if  we  had  known; 
but  there  has  not  been  a  day  since  those 
pregnant  hours  when  It  has  not  been  demon- 
strated to  us  plainly,  clearly,  and  unequivo- 
cally, how  much  that  position  really  cost  and 
how  difficult  it  has  been  to  live  up  to  It.  Per- 
sonally. I  thought  I  knew  some  of  the  op- 
position which  we  would  encounter,  some 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle,  some  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  those  who  do  not  want 
to  give  racial  Justice,  and  certainly  do  not 
want  to  give  It  now,  but  actually  I  had  no 
conception  of  the  depth  of  prejudice,  bigotry, 
unbrotherllness,  hatred,  and  111  will  that 
exists  within  the  hearts  of  people,  even  with- 


in the  life  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
This  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  How  can 
people  who  count  themselves  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one  who  had  only  good 
will  In  His  heart,  harbor  such  bitterness? 
But  it  is  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us; 
It  is  a  fact. 

Lest  you  think  I  have  the  Idea  that  the 
stance  we  took  was  not  worth  what  It  has 
cost,  let  me  quickly  disabuse  your  mind.  I 
have  never  been  so  proud  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  delegates  to  the 
General  Synod  as  I  have  been  In  these  last 
8  months;  and  there  are  many  facets  of  this 
whole  struggle  that  bring  me  encouragement. 
The  expressions  of  Joy  and  approval  that 
came  into  my  office  in  the  week  Just  follow- 
ing Denver  made  it  evident  that  there  is  a 
great  support  In  the  church  for  the  action 
that  was  launched. 

Those  letters  were  at  least  10  in  favor  to 
every  1  against.  You  must  realize  that  usu- 
ally the  people  who  are  in  agreement  with 
what  has  been  done  do  not  write — only 
those  who  disagree.  The  way  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Racial  Justice  Now  has  thrown 
Itself  Into  the  task  laid  upon  It  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  has  been  thrilling.  To  see  Gary 
Onlkl  at  work  quietly  but  persistently  pur- 
suing the  "cause"  and  leading  the  church 
has  filled  me  with  a  new  Joy.  To  see  all  the 
help  that  we  have  had  from  the  instrumen- 
talities is  new  evidence  that  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  is  not  a  loose  federation  of 
agencies,  but  actually  a  church,  a  church 
with  a  purpose.  We  have  received  $162,000  to 
underglrd  this  cause.  Some  of  los  hoped  for 
more  but  I  suppose  when  one  remembers  how 
many  special  offerings  there  are  and  how  In 
every  congregation  there  Is  opposition  to 
this  cause,  that  we  should  be  thankful  for 
the  $162,000.  The  number  of  churches  that 
have  declared  themselves  open  in  these  less 
than  3  months  since  the  call  first  went 
out  is,  I  think,  truly  remarkable.  That  num- 
ber stands  tonight  at  2,300.  So  I  say  again, 
these  months  have  not  been  without  their 
encouragements.  Though  the  going  is  rough 
our  struggle  has  not  been  In  vain. 

But  it  Is  Just  at  this  p>olnt  where  our  temp- 
tation may  lie,  where  the  pitfalls  may  be  In 
our  path,  where  we  are  in  great  danger  and 
it  is  here  where  the  meaning  of  this  text  Is 
clear;  "Let  us  not  grow  weary  in  well-doing, 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap.  If  we  do  not 
lose  heart." 

More  battles  are  lost  about  3  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon  or  along  about  the  age  of 
50,  than  at  any  other  time.  About  that 
time  In  the  afternoon,  about  this  time  In  a 
struggle  like  the  one  In  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, and  along  about  50  years  of  age.  a 
person  gets  to  the  place  where  he  Is  apt  to 
be  ready  to  compromise.  He  has  become  a 
bit  fatigued.  The  wonder  and  the  glory  of 
the  road  on  which  he  has  started  seems  to 
have  lost  its  lure.  One  is  tired,  fatigued  and 
disillusioned  and  It  Is  so  easy  to  lose  heart. 
Then  with  victory  almost  in  sight,  we  are  so 
tempted  to  give  up.  So  I  say,  8  months 
after  Denver,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
Settle  for  less  than  that  for  which  we  began 
this  struggle?  Compromise  and  call  off  the 
struggle?  Be  less  than  the  good  soldiers 
which  I  believe  we  are?  Eight  months  after 
Denver — what? 

Knowing  you,  believing  in  you,  and  much 
more  Important  than  that,  knowing  the 
power  of  God  within  your  heart,  I  know 
what  you  will  do.  You  will  not  be  weary  in 
well-doing  but  like  your  Lord  who  loved 
them  even  unto  the  end,  you  will  go  forward. 

Daniel  Webster  when  he  stood  up  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reply  to 
Ha3me,  began  that  debate  with  these  memo- 
rable words:  "When  the  mariner  has  been 
tossed  for  many  days  in  thick  weather,  and 
on  an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails  him- 
self of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the 
earliest  glance  at  the  8\m,  to  take  his  lati- 
tude  and   ascertain   how   far   the   elements 
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have  driven  him  from  his  true  course."  I 
wonder  If  Just  as  a  precaution  against  our 
becoming  spiritually  short  winded  and  set- 
tling for  less  than  the  best  that  we  can 
achieve,  it  would  not  be  well  If  for  a  little 
while  I  reviewed  for  you  the  reasons  why 
last  July  we  took  the  action  that  we  took. 

1.  It  was  right  that  we  do  so.  Our  own 
liberties  are  not  safe  unless  they  are  shared 
with  all  mankind.  They  become  dust  and 
ashes  in  our  throat  when  they  are  for  us 
alone.  It  is  right  that  we  once  and  for  all 
achieve  that,  about  which  we  have  talked 
now  for  the  past  200  years,  since  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  past  100 
years  since  the  War  Between  the  States.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  church  dare  not  do 
less  than  what  is  right.  Because  of  that  we 
voted  in  Denver. 

2.  It  was  necessary  to  take  a  stand,  for 
when  a  struggle  is  going  on,  one  cannot  be 
neutral.  Wnea  a  scourge  .«;weeps  the  com- 
munity, e.eryor.e  must  pitch  in  to  help. 
Like  that,  it  is  necessary  for  the  church  to 
be  a  part  oi"  tuis  struggle.  Too  long  has  the 
church  acquiesced  in  what  has  become  ti.e 
mores  of  society,  allowing  those  mores  to  set 
the  to:ie  of  the  church's  life  instead  of  be- 
coming the  leaven  that  sets  the  tone  of  the 
life  ox  the  world.  If  the  church  is  to  be 
worthy  of  her  birt'^right,  then  it  is  necessary 
that  slie  be  involved. 

3.  And  much  more  important  we  voted  at 
Denver  because  it  was  the  Christian  thing 
to  do.     Beyond  all  the  motives  that  operate 
to   cause  other  people   and   other  organiza- 
tions to  become  involved  In  this  struggle  for 
brotherhood,   for  Justice,  for  righteousness, 
the  church  has  primarily  above  and  beyond 
everything  else,  the  call  of  Christ,  backed  up 
by   the    whole   Hebrew   Cnristian    tradition. 
Begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  and  you 
will  not  have  read  far  before  you  come  to 
see  that  the  whole  message  of  the  Book  Is 
posited  upon  the  worth  and  dignity  of  each 
human  being  as  a  child  of  God,  one  upon 
whom  God's  love  has  been  showered.     This 
Is  the  message  that  Is  Implicit  in  such  patri- 
archs as  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob;    such 
great    leaders    as    Moses   and    Gideon;    such 
prophets  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Amos,  Micah. 
Ezekiel  and  Isaiah;   and  all  of  these  truths 
culminated  In  the  teachings  and  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    "If  anyone  says  I  love 
God  and  hates  his  brother  he  Is  a  liar;  for  he 
who  does  not  love  his  brother  whom  he  has 
seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen. 
And  this  commandment  we  have  from  Him, 
that    he    who    loves    God    should    love    his 
brother  also."     "But  whoever  causes  one  of 
these  little  ones  who  believe  In  me  to  sin.  It 
would  be  better  for  him  to  have  a  great  mill- 
stone fastened  around  his  neck  and  to  be 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea."    "Are  not 
five  sparrows  sold  for  two  pennies?    And  not 
one  of  them  Is  forgotten  before  God.     Why, 
even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 
Fear  not;  you  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows."    "For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  Son,  that  whoever  believes 
In  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal 
life."    "Truly,  I  say  to  you,  as  you  did  It  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  you 
did  It  to  me."     "Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens, and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ."    The 
general  synod  did  not  dare  be  deaf  to  the 
clear  implication  of  Scripture.     If  the  church 
Is  the  family  of  God  gathered  for  worship 
and  then  scattered  out  into  the  world,  "to 
bind  up  the  brokenhearted,  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor,  to  proclaim  release  to  the 
captive,  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed  and  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 
then  the  church  must  be  In  this  business  of 
establishing  racial  justice  and  we  must  be  In 
It  now.    Christ  calls,  Christ  calls,  Christ  calls, 
He  calls  us;  He  calls  His  church.    The  church 
can  only  obey  if  It  Is  to  remain  the  church. 
One  of  the  very  Interesting  things  to  me  Is 
the    fact   that   people   want  either   to   give 
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ciedit  to  what  the  church  did  last  summer 
oi  to  blame  the  church.  The  truth  Is  neither 
ciedlt  nor  blame  Is  in  place.  The  church 
could  do  no  other,  for  God  was  calling.  We 
d  d  only  the  Christian  thing. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  Just  because 
tl  e  church  heard  the  call  of  God  Last  sum- 
mer and  heeded  it  is  no  guarantee  that  we 
a  n  be  certain  that  we  will  continue  to  hear 
the  call  of  God  and  continue  to  heed  It.  This 
Is  the  treacherous  situation  In  which  we  are 
tdday.  Eight  months  after  Denver,  and 
what.  Most  of  you  have  heard  me  quote 
sdme  words,  that  express  my  fear  in  this  con- 
njction.  better  than  any  other  words  I  ever 
s;  w.  "The  reason  why  the  Kingdom  tarries 
s<  I  long  is  because  the  good  people  get  tired  of 
b'ing  good  faster  than  the  bad  people  get 
tired  of  being  bad."  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Ij  that  the  people  who  are  arrayed  against 
Vie  church  and  against  the  cause  of  Christ, 
o '  civil  rights,  against  the  cause  of  racial 
Justice  now,  are  not  going  to  get  tired  of 
tl  lelr  struggle.  The  people  who  are  In  danger 
o  becoming  spiritually  shortwinded  are  we: 
tlie  people  who  are  likely  to  lose  heart  are 
we;  the  people  who  are  likely  to  come  to 
tirms  with  compromise  are  we;  the  people 
w  ho  may  withdraw  first  are  we,  and  the  best 
defense  against  this  kind  of  spiritual  short- 

V  indedness  is  to  know  our  vulnerability  to 
11 .  It  has  happened  again  and  again  and 
a  ;aln.  How  many  righteous  crusades  have 
b  jen  started  in  our  crime-  and  graft-Infested 
c  ties?  How  many  times  have  we  com- 
n  lenced  with  a  reform  ticket  and  elected  that 
t  cket  and  then  forgotten  all  about  It?     It 

V  as  not  long  until  the  last  state  was  worse 
tian  the  first.  Our  Methodist  brethren  had 
a  descriptive  word  for  this.  They  called  It 
"Dack  sliding."  We  Calvinlsts  have  always 
been  just  a  little  disturbed  by  the  theology 
of  the  Methodists,  but  whether  or  not  we 
have  been  disturbed.  It  has  a  very  practical 
aspect  to  It.  The  Methodists  knew  that  It 
li  1  easy  to  forget  about  that  to  which  one  has 
sworn  his  allegiance  and  they  are  not  with- 
out some  Scriptural  support.  Here  are  two 
sentences  out  of  the  Revelation.  "I  know  you 
are  enduring  patiently  and  bearing  up  for 
riy  name's  sake  and  you  have  not  grown 
veary;  but  I  have  this  against  you  that  you 
i  ave  abandoned  the  love  you  had  at  first," 
E  nd  a  converse  of  this.  "Be  faithful  unto 
c  eath.  and  I  will  give  you  the  crown  of  life." 
"he  truth  of  the  matter  Is  the  United 
(ihurch  of  Christ  has  enlisted  itself  in  this 
great  enterprise.  In  God's  great  task,  for  the 
c  uratlon.  That  duration  Is  for  more  than  8 
rionths.    There  can  be  no  turning  back. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  to   the  last 
t  tilng  I  want  to  say      We  have  to  keep  on 
I  ntll  this  struggle  has  been  won.  these  rights 
lave  been  established,  and  every  man  treated 
with  the  dignity  that  God  expects  his  chil- 
c  ren  to  have,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
£  bout  that  final  victory.     There  Is  only  one 
\ra.y  this  matter  can  be  settled  and  that  Is 
the  right  way  and  that  Is  the  way  It  will  be 
settled.    Whether  that  settlement  comes  this 
summer  or  next  Christmas  or  10  years  from 
now,  the  victory  Is  as  sure  and  certain  as 
that  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow.    The  ques- 
1 1on  Is.  Will  we  remain  faithful  so  that  we 
s  hall  be  among  those  who  shall  have  brought 
It  about?    We  have  proven  that  the  United 
<  Church  of  Christ  has  something  relevant  to 
say,  something  effective  to  do  In  this  most 
Important  battle  of  a  hundred  years.     "Let 
no  one  grow  weary  In  well-doing  for  In  due 
reason  we  shall  reap  If  we  do  not  lose  heart." 
Just  one  thing  more.     This  battle  w'll  not 
)e  won  for  the  right  and  the  Just  and  the 
rue.    In    our    own    strength.      We   will    be 
iible  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  only  In 
he  strength   of  our  Lord.     There  is   great 
jower,     great     potential     In     the     United 
:;hurch     of     Christ.     Sometimes     when     I 
lit    at    my    desk    and    I    think    of    'what 
I  million  people  can  do.  I  am  really  stag- 
gered by  It.  though  we  might  as  well  ^dmlt 


that  all  2  million  are  not  going  to  be  en- 
gaged In  this  present  struggle  on  the  side  of 
racial  justice  nov.  But  no  matter  what  the 
potential  of  that  2  million  men  is,  It  Is 
nothing  when  compared  with  even  half  that 
number,  or  a  quarter  of  that  number,  or  one- 
hundredth  of  that  number,  or  a  thousandth 
of  that  number,  or  whatever  number  Is  left 
when  they  are  empowered  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  The  miracle  of  our  faith  Is  that  none 
of  us  is  expected  to  go  out  alone,  to  struggle 
in  our  own  power,  to  achieve  by  our  own 
cunning.  We  are  expected  to  go  forth  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  The  women  of  Israel 
who  went  out  to  meet  Gideon  and  his  brave 
300  made  no  mistake  about  from  whence 
came  the  victory.  They  cried  out,  "the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  So  It  Is  with  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  The  victory  that 
shall  come,  the  justice  that  shall  be  estab- 
lished, the  dignity  which  shall  be  vouched 
safe  to  all  men  will  come  not  because  of  the 
General  Synod  or  not  because  of  Gary  Onlkl 
and  the  Committee  for  Racial  Justice  Now, 
not  because  of  our  plans  or  even  our  con- 
secration, though  all  this  is  important  and 
we  cannot  expect  the  blessing  of  God  with- 
out it.  But  it  will  come  because  humbly, 
devotedly,  with  our  whole  heart,  we  say, 
"here  am  I  Lord,  use  me."  Gideon  was  God- 
clothed.  That  is  the  reason  he  was  victori- 
ous. How  else  dare  we  fare  forth  In  this 
eighth  month  after  Denver?  How  else  dare 
we  hope  to  establish  racial  justice  now;  how 
else  but  In  the  power  of  GoU?  We  had 
better  pray,  we  had  better  read,  we  had 
better  fall  upon  our  knees  as  a  symbol  of  our 
willingness  to  be  possessed  by  the  One  to 
whom  all  power  belongs.  In  these  momen- 
tous days,  in  this  period  of  testing,  God  will 
not  leave  us  alone.  He  will  come  to  us. 
This  is  His  promise  and  He  Is  one  who  keeps 
His  promise.     Amen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  call  to  Ihe  attention  of  Senators  the 
thoughtful  "Letter  Prom  Washington"  by 
H.  B.  Sissel.  secretary  of  national  affairs, 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  Mr.  Sissel  makes  this  telling 
statement  in  his  article: 

For  It  (the  civil  rights  bill)  will  become 
law,  and  probably  In  Its  present  form,  unless 
all  those  who  favor  make  that  assump- 
tion and  stop  working  for  It.  As  always,  the 
church  Is  being  tested  as  to  Its  relevance  for 
history,  but  more  Immediately  and  unmis- 
takably these  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sis- 
sel's  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  It  should  be  studied  by  all  Sen- 
ators who  are  supporting  prompt  passage 
of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Letter  From  Washington:    A  Civil  Rights 

Bill,  Unless  It  Is  Taken  for  Granted 

"The  civil  rights  bill  will  probably  pass  the 
Senate  In  approximately  Its  present  form,"  a 
high  administration  official  told  a  group  of 
civil  rights  leaders  shortly  after  the  bill 
cleared  the  House,  "unless  you  assume  that  It 
win." 

His  meaning  was  clear.  Only  If  the  level 
of  support  thus  far  maintained  by  church, 
labor,  and  Negro  groups  continues  to  be 
maintained,  can  President  Johnson's  skill  and 
commitment  to  the  bill  successfully  steer  Its 
precarious  course  through  the  Senate  fili- 
buster into  law.  Otherwise,  the  most  vital— 
and  most  controversial — portions  of  the  bill, 
public  accommodations  and  fair-employment 
practices,  will  have  to  be  "traded  off"  In  the 
Senate  In  order  to  break  the  filibuster. 

If  that  happens,  there  will  aUnost  stu-ely 
be  no  civil  rights  bill  enacted  at  all  this  year. 
Representative  William  O.  McCtjlloch,  Re- 
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publican,  of  Ohio,  more  than  any  other  man 
pulled  together  and  held  together  the  dis- 
ciplined Republican  support  necessary  to  get 
the  bill  Intact  through  the  House.  He  and 
other  key  leaders  who  worked  with  him  have 
Indicated  they  will  bitterly  oppose  anything 
coming  out  of  the  Senate  that  Is  substan- 
tially less  than  what  they  helped  send  In.  In 
other  words,  they  will  not  permit  their  essen- 
tial contributions  to  the  bill — contributions 
made  at  some  political  risk  to  themselves — 
to  be  used  as  Instruments  of  appeasement  to 
buy  off  the  southern  filibuster.  If  the  bill  Is 
"gutted"  in  the  Senate,  It  may  never  get  out 
of  conference.  And  If  It  does,  the  Republican- 
Democratic  coalition  essential  to  Its  passage 
In  the  House  will  almost  certainly  collapse. 

There  are  substantial  rumors  going  around 
Washington  that  the  Senate  leadership,  with 
full  cooperation  from  the  White  House,  will 
permit  the  southerners  to  "have  their  say" 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  go  Into  extended 
sessions  In  an  effort  to  wear  out  the  filibuster. 
This  strategy  Is  quite  different  from  an  early 
effort  to  Invoke  cloture,  the  shutting  off  of 
unlimited  debate.  Good  reasoning  lies  be- 
hind It.  Any  bill  that  could  early  command 
the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  shut 
off  debate  would  of  necessity  have  been  so 
weakened  as  to  be  meaningless  (and  thus 
surely  rejected  by  the  House) .  On  the  other 
hand  a  bill  that  could  command  a  simple 
majority  of  51  Senators,  which  the  present 
bill  almost  certainly  could  do  were  they  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote,  would  carry  much 
more  weight. 

But  the  skill  and  persistence  necessary  to 
wear  down  a  filibuster  by  attrition  will  be 
extraordinary.  At  least  51  Senators  will  have 
to  care  as  deeply  for  the  bill  as  a  relatively 
small  number  of  Senators — perhaps  as  few 
as  10  or  12 — care  against  It.  Those  few  will 
fight  with  the  adroitness  of  years  of  parlia- 
mentary experience  and  will  have  the  con- 
tinuous and  zealous  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  their  constituents. 
The  many  will  be  working  against  both  the 
apathy  of  the  uncommitted  and  the  pressure 
to  get  on  with  the  other  urgent  business  of 
the  Senate.  Unless  they  receive  the  solid  and 
continuous  support  of  the  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  leadership,  and  their  con- 
stituents, they  may  not  be  able  to  stand. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  Immediate  need  for 
effectual  legislation  that  will  help  20  million 
Negro  citizens  obtain  the  rights  guaranteed 
them  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  lie  two  deeply 
disturbing  questions.  One  is  whether  or  not 
the  seeds  of  doubt  about  the  capacity  of  free 
Institutions  to  cope  with  the  urgent  Issues 
of  the  20th  century  can  be  rooted  out  of  a 
growing  number  of  young  minds.  There  are 
many  colored  and  white  students  eager  for 
some  evidence  that  the  democratic  process 
can  Indeed  Insure  Justice  and  equality  of 
opportunity.  The  other  question  Is  what 
preparations  our  society  will  make  for  the 
new  forces  that  will  be  set  In  motion  when 
the  civil  rights  bill  becomes  law. 

For  It  will  become  law,  and  probably  In 
Its  present  form,  unless  all  those  who  favor 
It  make  that  assumption  and  stop  working 
for  It. 

As  always,  the  church  Is  being  tested  as  to 
Its  relevance  for  history,  but  more  Immedi- 
ately and  unmistakably  these  days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  also  learned 
of  the  action  program  planned  by  the 
Pastors'  Association  of  Princeton,  N.J., 
in  support  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  The 
Princeton  Pastors'  Association  is  spon- 
soring a  "Vigil  of  Prayer  for  Justice," 
which  began  at  noon  on  Monday,  March 
23,  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  will  continue  for  a 
week  at  a  time  in  a  number  of  centrally 
located  churches  in  Princeton  until  the 
civil  rights  bill  has  been  finally  passed. 
The  prayer  vigil  will  be  maintained 
during  the  hours  the  Senate  is  in  session. 


I  believe  this  is  a  moving  and  dramatic 
symbol  of  the  dedication  which  many 
Americans  feel  in  terms  of  ultimate 
passage  of  this  important  bill,  tind  I 
commend  the  Princeton  churches  for 
their  efforts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  news  release  relat- 
ing to  the  "Witness  in  Washington"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Attack  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,"  which  was  published  in  the  March 
15,  1964,  issue  of  Concern,  a  publication 
of  the  Division  of  Human  Relations  and 
Economic  Affairs  of  the  General  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC,  March  16. — A  group  of 
more  than  100  officials  and  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  denominations,  descended  on  Wash- 
ington today  in  what  was  described  as  "the 
first  wave"  of  ministers  and  laymen  who  wish 
to  express  the  "conscience  of  the  churches" 
on  the  p>endlng  civil  rights  legislation  before 
the  Senate. 

The  Joint,  nationwide  delegation,  called 
"Witness  In  Washington,"  Is  the  first  of  Its 
kind  ever  undertaken  by  the  denomination  to 
Influence  pending  legislation.  It  will  hold 
meetings  with  Senators  from  24  key  States 
tomorrow  (Tuesday)  and  Wednesday  to  de- 
mand p>assage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  "with- 
out crippling  amendments." 

"This  'Witness  In  Washington'  Is  the  first 
wave  of  a  great  stream  of  representatives  of 
the  churches  who  will  come  to  Washington," 
Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Gibbons,  of  New  York,  di- 
rector of  the  denomination's  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action,  told  the  delegates  at 
a  briefing  session  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  this  afternoon. 

"This  gathering  Is  the  conscience  of  the 
churches  of  America  speaking  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,"  Dr.  Gibbons  told  the  group  at  a 
briefing  session  this  afternoon.  "We  are  de- 
termined that  this  Nation  shall  provide  racial 
Justice  now,  that  all  of  Its  citizens  shall,  In 
fact,  enjoy  equal  rights,  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  but  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens as  they  go  about  their  dally  life  and 
work." 

The  United  Church  of  Christ,  with  2,056,- 
696  members,  Is  a  union  of  Congregational 
Christian  and  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
churches. 

The  United  Church  delegation  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  includes  representatives  of  the 
denomination's  special  Committee  for  Racial 
Justice  Now,  the  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action,  United  Church  Board  for  World  Min- 
istries, Board  for  Homeland  Ministries,  Stew- 
ardship Council  and  Oflace  of  Communication 
as  well  as  local  church  pastors  and  members. 

Special  State  delegations  Include  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  group  today 
was  to  approve  a  statement  declaring:  "In 
the  United  States  we  have  reached  a  time 
when  we  must  use  law  to  the  limit  of  the 
law's  power  to  emancipate  our  country  from 
the  evil  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

"We  can  afford  to  wait  no  longer." 

The  declaration  called  for  stronger  legis- 
lation than  that  before  Congress  "if  (it)  can 
be  devised,"  emphasizing  that  It  must  not  In 
any  case  be  weakened,  "giving  the  people  a 
stone  when  they  cry  for  bread." 


The  United  Church  delegates  stressed  the 
solemn  moral  and  patriotic  obligation  of 
every  Senator  and  Congressman  to  expedite 
the  civil  rights  legislation.  "Let  the  word 
go  forth  to  all  Americans  and  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
able  to  do  what  Justice  requires." 

Following  their  visits  to  Senators  tomor- 
row the  delegates  will  gather  again  for  a  gen- 
eral session  at  8  p.m.  at  First  Congregational 
Church.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Ben  Mohr  Harb- 
ster.  New  York  City,  president  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  will  address  the  group. 

Dr.  Gibl>ons  emphasized  the  religious  di- 
mension of  the  witness  in  Washington.  "We 
are  about  our  Father's  business  In  Washing- 
ton. What  we  are  called  to  do  Is  the  work 
of  evangelism  •  •  •  to  communicate  the  good 
news  that  God  Intends  us  to  live  together  as 
children  of  God  and  members  of  Christ's 
church." 


(From  Concern  magazine.  Mar.  15,  1964J 
The  Attack  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

On  March  9,  1964,  a  full  page  ad  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post,  mounting  an  all- 
out  attack  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Terming  the  act  a  great 
"grasp  for  executive  power,"  and  "The  So- 
cialists' omnibus  bill  •  •  *,"  the  ad  asserted 
that  were  the  bill  to  pass,  the  result  would 
be  "total  Federal  control,"  an  "omnipotent 
President,"  and  a  "dictatorial  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." 

This  unrestrained  and  foolish  language 
recalls  reports  of  similar  ads  that  have  been 
appearing  In  newspapers  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Late  last  year  Representative 
Harding,  of  Idaho,  sent  the  text  of  one  such 
ad  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  com- 
ment. On  December  27,  1963,  Mr.  Burke 
Marshall,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil 
Rights  Division,  replied  at  length. 

After  indicating  the  many  distortions, 
exaggerations,  and  misrepresentations  con- 
tained In  the  ad,  Mr.  Marshall  made  this 
comment:  "The  legislation  will  be  unwel- 
come only  to  those  who  wish  to  treat  our 
Negro  citizens  as  second-class  h\iman  be- 
ings." (Letter  reprinted  in  dally  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Dec.  30,  1963,  p.  A7870.) 

As  It  now  turns  out,  one  principal  antl- 
clvll  rights  lobby  has  been  blanketing  the 
country  with  these  scare  attacks  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  This  organization  Is  known 
as  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Funda- 
mental American  Freedoms,  Inc.  Its  per- 
sonnel and  financing  have  been  reported  by 
Ben  A.  Franklin,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
From  July  through  December,  1963.  the 
committee  reported  total  Income  of  9133,- 
000  of  which  $120,000  came  from  the  sov- 
ereignty commission  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Commenting  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  July  1,  1963,  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  had  this  to  say:  "It  seems 
highly  significant  to  me  that  the  greatest 
opposition  to  the  supposed  'interference  with 
private  rights'  in  this  bill  comes  from  the 
very  States  which  have  In  the  past  decreed 
segregation  by  law.  Surely  It  is  no  greater 
an  Infringement  to  comp>el  nondiscrimina- 
tion than  it  has  been  to  compel  discrimina- 
tion." 

The  chairman  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Fundamental  American  Freedoms 
is  Mr.  William  Loeb,  of  Manchester,  NB. 
The  secretary,  and  most  active  officer,  is  Mr. 
John  C.  Satterfield,  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Mr.  Satterfield,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  been  a  close 
adviser  to  former  Gov.  Ross  R.  Bamett 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Satterfield  is  a  Methodist 
layman,  a  delegate  to  the  coming  General 
Conference  In  Plttsbvirgh,  and  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Interjurisdictional  Rela- 
tions, whose  assignment  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1960  has  been  to  carry  forward 
"The  continuing  program  of  the  Methodist 
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Church  to  abolish  the  central  Jxirlsdlctlon, 
promote  Interracial  brotherhood  through 
Christian  love,  and  achieve  a  more  Inclu- 
sive church."  To  set  this  record  over  against 
the  antlclvll  rights  ads  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  is  bewildering,  at  least. 

The  surest  protection  against  being  misled 
by  the  ads  of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Fundamental  American  Freedoms  Is  a 
Blmple  reading  of  the  proposed  legislation 
(H.R.  7152).  To  term  It  a  Socialists'  bill  Is 
BO  Irresponsible  a  tactic  as  to  require  no 
comment. 

The  heart  of  the  argument  centers  around 
the  "rights  of  citizens."  Rights  of  "private 
property"  are  essential  to  our  way  of  life, 
but  they  are  not  now  and  have  never  been 
regarded  under  law  as  absolute  In  them- 
selves. "Property  rights"  are  supportive  of 
"human  rights,"  and  this  Is  their  final  Justi- 
fication. When  property  rights  are  asserted 
in  such  fashion  as  to  strike  at  the  funda- 
mental welfare  and  dignity  of  an  entire  class 
of  people,  then  those  so-called  property 
rights  must  be  qxiallfled  so  as  to  serve  their 
primary  purpose. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  will  limit  States 
rights  at  one  point.  This  Is  the  point  of 
continued  denial  of  clvU  rights  to  Ameri- 
cans who  are  members  of  minority  groups. 
The  act  will  limit  property  rights  at  this 
same  point.  It  takes  no  mental  genius  to 
discern  that  such  alleged  States  rights  and 
property  rights  are  no  legitimate  part  of 
any  truly  civilized  way  of  life.  If  the  Amer- 
ican system  depends  upon  the  continuation 
of  the  old  racist  and  segregationist  denials, 
then  we  are  in  terrible  trouble  indeed.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  American  sys- 
tem does  not  at  all  depend  on  such  denials. 

O.C.B. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  civil  rights  bill. 
H.R.  7152,  will  be  passed;  I  am  certain 
that  the  Senate  will  go  through  the  nec- 
essary parliamentary  processes  in  order 
to  pass  the  bill.  However,  the  bill  will 
truly  be  passed  by  the  American  public. 
In  this  endeavor,  the  role  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of  all 
religious  groups  in  America — including 
the  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  the 
Jews — will  be  most  important.  It  Is 
upon  them  that  we  have  such  great  de- 
pendence, and  it  is  with  them  that  we 
have  such  great  hope  and  faith. 


RECESS  UNTIL   9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  now  take  a  recess,  pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  until  tomorrow,  at 
9  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  to  tomorrow,  Thursday,  March 
26,  1964,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

■■  ^mw  ■■ 
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Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  words  of  the  Master.  John  8:  29: 
/  do  always  those  things  that  please  God. 

Eternal  God,  grant  that  during  these 
days  of  Holy  Week,  as  we  continue  to 
meditate  upon  the  sufferings  and  sacri- 


fice of  our  blessed  Lord,  we  may  feel  our 
minds  and  hearts  kindled  with  longings 
and  aspirations  which  are  well  plettsing 
unto  Thee. 

May  we  share  in  His  glorious  misolon 
and  ministry  of  releasing  the  hidden 
splendor  of  humanity  and  delivering  it 
from  everything  that  defiles  and  mars 
the  image  of  God  in  which  man  has  been 
created. 

Grant  that  we  may  have  the  faith  and 
courage  to  believe  that  someday  all 
mankind  shall  be  lifted  to  higher  levels 
of  character  and  conduct  through  the 
regenerating  and  conquering  power  of 
His  sacrificial  love. 

Help  us  to  hasten  the  dawning  of  that 
glorious  day  which  knows  no  night, 
when  men  and  nations  everjrwhere  shall 
rise  to  newness  of  life,  inspired  to  build 
a  finer  and  nobler  civilization. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 


i  ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY. 
MARCH  26,  TO  MONDAY,  APRIL  6, 
1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
i  House  Concurrent  Resolution  284  and 
jask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  March  26,  1964, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  April  6. 1964. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  vmtil 
April  6,  1964,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    143D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
GREEK  WAR  OF  INDEIPENDENCE 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, March  25,  marks  the  143d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 
It  is  most  fitting  that  we  here  in  the 
House  pay  tribute  to  this  great  group  of 
Greek  people  for  their  valiant  courage 
and  indomitable  spirit. 

All  of  us  owe  an  incalculable  debt  to 
the  Greeks  for  the  many  contributions 
to  our  modern  world.  Not  the  least  of 
these  contributions  are  the  political 
theories  which  have  been  given  us. 
When  we  think  of  a  democracy  and  free- 
dom-loving people  we  immediately  think 
of  the  Greeks. 

Their  early  philosophers  were  among 
the  first  to  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  man  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  law.  The  Greek  people  continue  in 
their  struggle  today  and  we  would  do 
well  to  join  them  in  their  efforts. 

Modern  Greece  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  the  fight  against  communism. 
Today  she  stands  as  a  bulwark  in  this 
fight,  a  cherished  friend  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  salute  her  stalwart  people 
for  their  courageous  stand. 

Likewise,  we  are  proud  and  grateful  to 
the  almost  2  million  Americans  of 
Greek  descent  who  have  done  so  much 
to  strengthen  democracy  and  freedom 
in  our  own  land. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  there 
are  a  number  of  eminent  citizens  of 
Greek  descent.  Many  are  my  personal 
friends  and  to  them  I  pay  special  trib- 
ute. Not  only  are  they  influential  in 
their  own  community,  but  their  influ- 
ence is  felt  throughout  the  great  State 
of  Illinois.  It  is  good  that  we  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  people  today. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Spieaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  87] 

Alger  Dowdy  Martin,  Calif. 

Baring  Duncan  Martin,  Mass. 

Barrett  Edwards  Meader 

Barry  Evlns  Miller.  N.T. 

Bass  Plynt  Murray 

Becker  Forrester  O'Brien,  ni. 

Belcher  Gill  Pllcher 

Blatnlk  Grant  Plrnie 

Bolton,  Gray  Poage 

Oliver  P.  Gubser  Powell 

Brown,  Calif.  Hagan.  Ga.  Rains 

Buckley  Hawkins  Rivers.  Alaska 

Burleson  Hubert  Rivers,  S.C. 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Herlong  Rogers,  Colo. 

Cameron  Hoffman  Roosevelt 

Celler  Holland  St.  George 

Chelf  Jones,  Ala.  Sheppard 

Corbett  Jones,  Mo.  Staebler 

Cramer  Kee  Thomas 

Davis.  Tenn.  King,  Calif.  Udall 

Diggs  Knox  UUman 

Dorn  McClory  Van  Pelt 
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Vinson 
Weltner 
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Williams 
Wilson,  Ind. 


Wlnstead 
Wydler 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
this  morning  was  presented  the  distin- 
guished service  award  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  for  his  accomplishments 
as  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Present  for  the  ceremonies  were  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack;  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  liaison  officer  with  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  Larry  O'Brien,  and 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  delega- 
tion. Also  at  the  ceremonies  was  the 
gentleman  who  presented  the  award, 
Neal  Haggerty,  the  president  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  National  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Rocco  Alberto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  award  presented  our  colleague 
may  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  award  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Massachusetts    State    Building    and    Con- 
struction Trades  Council 

distinguished  service  award 1964 

Whereas  the  Massachusetts  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council  wishes  to  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  of  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  In  Washlng- 
tlon,  D.C.,  from  the  Eighth  Massachusetts 
District;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  by  his  voting  record  and  spon- 
sorship of  humanitarian  legislation  both  in 
the  Massachvisetts  Great  and  General  Court, 
as  a  member  and  as  speaker  thereof,  and  in 
the  National  Congress  as  a  general  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  a 
member  of  its  powerful  Rules  Committee, 
has  merited  the  deep  respect  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  O'Neill  has  been,  at 
both  the  State  and  National  levels  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  a  stead- 
fast and  consistent  supporter  of  our  legisla- 
tive program; 

Now  therefore,  we  the  Massachusetts  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council 
publicly  cite  and  salute  you,  Congressman 
O'Neill,  in  commendation  for  your  more 
than  27  years  of  devoted  service  to  our  State 
and  Nation,  for  your  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  the  humane  concept 
of  government  and  for  your  exemplary  con- 
duct in  public  and  private  life. 


Presented  at  the  ninth  annual  legislative 
conference  of  the  National  Building  &  Con- 
struction Trades  by  the  Massachusetts 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council 
on  March  25,  1964,  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rocco  Alberto, 

President. 
Walter  McLeod, 

Vice  President. 
John   J.   Cotter, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  adequately  express  my 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  of  many  years,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jr., 
of  Cambridge  who  received  the  "distin- 
guished service  award"  for  1964  from  the 
Massachusetts  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
this  morning  at  the  Statler-Hilton. 

As  a  young  senator  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  legislative  body, 
I  came  to  know  and  respect  the  gentle- 
man who  at  that  time  was  serving  as  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Massachusetts.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
called  one  of  the  greatest  speakers  in 
the  history  of  that  body.  He  managed 
to  do  an  excellent  job  in  the  chambers 
at  Boston  and  conducted  the  high  office 
of  speaker  with  great  dignity  and  de- 
corum. 

His  distinction  in  Boston  has  been 
readily  evidenced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  ever  since  his  election 
to  the  85th  Congress,  he  has  demon- 
strated the  qualities  which  brought  him 
fame  not  only  in  Boston  but  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

As  a  Member  of  the  vastly  important 
House  Rules  Committee,  "Tip"  O'Neill 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  progres- 
sive, humane  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Nation  during  the  past  10 
years. 

He  has  demonstrated  continually  those 
sterling  qualities  of  character,  of  deep 
personal  concern  for  his  constituents, 
and  his  love  of  country  that  we  all  ad- 
mire in  an  individual. 

And  "Tip"  O'Neill  has  always  re- 
mained an  individual,  a  man  who  knows 
the  value  of  the  independent  mind,  the 
clear,  fresh  approach  to  issues  which 
confront  this  body. 

Emerson,  who  once  journeyed  through 
the  wilds  of  Cambridge,  has  said  that 
"self-trust  is  the  essence  of  heroism." 
Our  colleague  has  had  great  trust  be- 
stowed upon  him.  He  is  a  man  in  whom 
we  all  trust.  In  making  a  career  of 
politics.  "Tip"  has  shown  all  of  us  that 
trust  and  confidence  could  lead  to  hero- 
ism. In  saluting  "Tip"  I  know  that  I 
salute  a  great  American. 


NATIONAL   AERONAUTICS   AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  660  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  {H.S.. 
10456)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hoxirs, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Mississippi    [Mr. 

COLMER]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Avery],  and  pending  that  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  660 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10456, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  for  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10456  is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  totaling  $5,193,- 
810,500  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1965,  as  follows: 

Research  and  development—  »4,  327,  950,  000 
Construction  of  facilities-..  248,335,000 
Administrative  operations.—         617.  525,  500 

Since  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
fully  covered  in  debate,  I  shall  not  go 
into  the  provisions  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  660. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  the  rule  is  concerned,  I  shall  support 
the  rule  and  I  join  too  in  the  hope  that 
it  can  be  quickly  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  had  more 
than  just  a  casual  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed new  electroni;;s  center,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
matter. 

Last  year  communities  all  over  the 
country  were  invited  to  compete — if  that 
is  the  right  word— as  possible-  sites  for 
this  center. 

Purdue  University  of  the  greater  La- 
fayette area  of  Indiana  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, was  one  of  a  number  of  institu- 
tions to  present  a  case  before  the  space 
people,  who,  we  were  given  to  understand, 
were  restudying  the  question  of  location 
with  an  open  mind. 
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The  way  the  decision  turned  out.  there 
are  some  of  us  who  wonder  if  all  the  time, 
money,  and  effort  expended  by  those 
schools  who  sent  their  officials  down  here 
to  testify  was  not  something  of  an  "op- 
eration in  futility." 

In  any  event,  the  decision  when  it 
finally  arrived  was.  I  think,  a  surprise 
to  practically  no  one. 

As  far  as  Purdue  University  is  con- 
cerned, its  bid  for  the  new  space  center 
certainly  was  not  an  empty  gesture. 

Purdue  h£is  an  "Astronauts  Club"  that 
lists  among  its  members  Gus  Grissom. 
Neil  Armstrong,  Andrew  Cernan.  Roger 
Chaffee.  Malcolm  Ross  and.  may  I  add. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Mueller,  who  happens  to  be 
director  of  the  manned  space  program. 

Purdue  scientists  are  in  the  forefront 
in  the  development  of  propulsion  systems 
for  moon  rockets.  And  beyond  that, 
hundreds  of  graduates  of  the  Purdue 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering  are  con- 
tributing directly  or  indirectly  to  space 
exploration. 

May  I  recall  that  on  Monday  of  this 
week — just  2  days  ago — the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  may  I  say  my 
good  friend  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  said  to  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  RousHl  and  I  quote  from 
the  Record: 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  draw  not  only 
your  high  school  coaches  and  players  from 
Indiana,  we  also  have  some  fine  scientists 
from  out  there. 

I  am  certain  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  did  not  Intend  by 
that  remark  to  rub  salt  in  our  wounds, 
but  that  is  Just  about  what  it  amounted 
to. 

Of  course,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
appreciates  the  caliber  of  our  scientists, 
but  for  far  too  long  Purdue  University 
and  other  great  educational  institutions 
of  the  Middle  West  have  been  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  when  it  comes 
to  spending  Federal  funds  for  scientific 
purposes. 

Argument  Is  heard  that  we  do  not  have 
the  industrial  backup  to  justify  the  loca- 
tion of  these  big  research  facilities  in 
the  Middle  West. 

I  believe  it  may  be  fairly  asked  in  this 
regard:  Which  comes  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?  i 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  In- 
dustry has  a  way  of  developing  in  the  or- 
bits of  these  facilities,  once  they  get 
underway. 

In  any  event,  some  of  us  are  getting 
mighty  tired  of  supporting  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  which  further  concentrate 
our  federally  sponsored  projects  in  a  few 
favored  areas. 

There  has  been  talk  about  equaliz- 
ing the  situation,  but  I  have  seen  little 
evidence  to  date  that  anything  is  being 
done  in  that  direction. 

So  I  say  that  though  we  In  the  Middle 
West  are  not  jealous  of  the  other  sec- 
tions, and  we  realize  their  desires  and 
ambitions,  we  have  heard  many  prom- 
ises, but  what  we  would  like  to  see  Is 
some  action.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some 
such  action  will  in  due  time  be  forth- 
coming. 


March  25 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  merely  wish  to 
confirm  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
The  midwest  universities — mostly  those 
n  the  Big  Ten — have  been  directly  in- 
^rested  in  MURA  for  more  than  5  years. 
Ne  have  done  everything  we  could  to  get 
hat  off  the  ground  at  Madison,  Wis.,  at 
,he  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  a 
freat  scientific  endeavor,  looking  forward 
G  the  future.  Nothing  has  been  done  on 
hat  yet. 

I  say  that  if  the  trend  which  has  been 
joing  on  continues,  there  certainly  will 
36  some  upheaval  in  our  section,  because 
)f  the  fact  that  these  installations  in  re- 
gard to  space  and  future  research  are  en- 
tirely on  the  two  seaboards. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
stated  the  truth  about  this  administra- 
;ion's  neglect  of  the  Middle  West  en 
research  on  Government  projects. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  some  of  the  space  people. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  we  have 
received  some  assurances  that  there  will 
36  additional  consideration  ^iven  to  our 
section  of  the  country.  I  felt  compelled 
In  this  instance  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, in  the  hope  that  we  can  stimulate 
some  such  action. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  NASA  is  trying  to  assist  the  univer- 
sities named  by  him.  There  was  a  time 
when  fewer  than  30  universities  of  the 
country  were  favored  universities — not 
because  NASA  was  prejudiced  toward 
them  but  because  they  were  the  ones 
which  had  the  know-how  and  were  the 
ones  at  which  the  money  could  be  spent 
to  the  best  advantage.  Today  there  are 
more  than  100  universities  involved. 
NASA  is  trying  to  encourage  these  uni- 
versities to  help  themselves  and  to  ex- 
pand so  that  work  can  go  to  them.  If 
the  universities  develop,  I  am  sure  they 
will  create  the  climate  necessary  for  this 
type  of  industry  to  flow  to  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  located.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  past. 

About  every  2  weeks  early  this  year, 
Mr.  Webb  had  a  series  dinners  at  NASA 
headquarter  at  which  the  presidents  of 
universities  and  their  staffs  were  invited 
to  attend,  to  discu.«;s  with  him  and  with 
members  of  his  staff  how  they  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  I  attended 
many  of  those  dinners.  I  was  present 
at  the  dinner  when  the  Purdue  Univer- 
sity people  were  present. 

Purdue  University  has  made  a  great 
contribution;  there  is  no  question  of 
that.  I  am  quite  sincere  when  I  say 
that. 

The  University  of  Iowa  should  be  com- 
mended. It  was  Dr.  Van  Allen  who  ex- 
trapolated the  information  which  gave 
us  the  Van  Allen  belts. 

NASA  has  tried  to  help.  It  has  helped 
in  other  States,  in  an  effort  to  get  these 
things  started. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  program. 
It  is  not  possible  to  do  in  6  years  what 


some  universities  have  taken  decades  or 
generations  to  build  up.  We  are  trying 
to  build  them  up.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man of  this. 

Though  my  State  happens  to  be  one 
which  is  favored  today,  I  am  anxious  to 
see  this  tone  of  endeavor  and  to  see  all 
universities  raised  to  the  highest  level, 
because,  away  from  space  and  into  the 
future,  this  is  going  to  be  the  thing 
which  will  mean  much  for  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  Of  course,  I  have 
a  little  prejudice  for  Purdue.  I  went  to 
Indiana  University  myself,  but  I  know 
that  Purdue  right  now  is  turning  out 
Ph.  D.'s  in  great  numbers  and  they  have 
been  turning  out  scientists  and  are  still 
turning  them  out.  Having  Purdue  and 
the  other  fine  schools  in  the  Midwest 
turn  out  people  with  these  great  talents 
and  skills  only  to  have  them  siphoned 
off  to  some  other  area  of  the  country,  as 
I  say,  is  something  that,  in  my  opinion, 
has  to  stop,  or  else  there  will  be  some 
real  trouble  around  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Just  briefly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
statement  and  say  that  it  applies  equally 
to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  RULE  ON  THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  the  Committee  on  Rules 
by  a  divided  vote  reported  a  rule  making 
the  wheat-cotton  bill  in  order,  and  a  pro- 
vision of  that  rule  is  that  upon  its  adop- 
tion, after  1  hour's  debate,  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  is  the  wheat  bill, 
which  has  not  had  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  will  be  adopted  and 
the  bill  passed.  That  is  the  end  of  It, 
after  1  hour's  debate. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  arom.d  here.  Last  week  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  by  a  divided  vote  re- 
ported out  the  so-called  food  stamp  bill, 
the  cost  of  which  nobody  but  God  knows. 
There  is  a  pretty  general  understanding 
that  certain  people  who  are  supporting 
the  food  stamp  bill  are  expected  to  sup- 
port the  cotton-wheat  bill  if  that  is 
adopted,  and  the  cotton-wheat  people 
are  expected  to  support  the  food  stamp 
bill  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  get  the 
votes  for  the  other  bill.  Now,  that  is  a 
pretty  frank,  blunt  statement  of  what 
is  going  on.  I  do  not  like  that  kind  of 
business,  and  I  do  not  like  It  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  that  kind  of  trading  with  the 
people's  money,  but  this  unusual  and 
extraordinary  and  I  think  unprecedent- 
ed situation  arises  in  this  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  the  wheat-cotton  bHl.  It 
violates  or  bypasses   the  rules  of  this 
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House.  Now  we  have  a  rule  of  the  house 
that  in  order  to  suspend  the  rules  of  the 
House  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote,  but 
by  getting  a  rule  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  adopt  the  wheat  amendment 
without  consideration,  you  are  suspend- 
ing the  rules  of  this  House  by  a  majority 
vote,  instead  of  the  required  two-thirds 
vote. 

We  have  a  rule  of  the  House,  rule  XX, 
which  provides  that  when  the  Senate  in- 
serts a  nongermane  amendment  in  a 
House  bill,  which  would  have  required 
consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
in  the  House,  then  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der that  before  It  could  be  adopted  in 
the  House,  it  must  go  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  and  receive  due  con- 
sideration, so  that  the  House  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  what  is  in  it, 
the  House  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  It.  and  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  amend  It.  This  proposal 
bypasses  that  rule. 

Then  we  have  a  rule  that  requires  that 
all  matters  involving  a  charge  on  the 
Treasury  be  considered  by  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  This  violates 
that  rule.  And  It  violates  the  rule  that 
It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership to  suspend  the  rules.  Also  it 
violates  rule  XX  that  provides  for  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  going  to  take 
a  vacation  after  today.  I  am  so  happy 
that  we  are  getting  a  chance  to  go  home 
and  think  about  some  things  that  we  are 
doing  here,  mull  them  over  and  talk  to 
our  home  folks  about  them  and  see 
whether  this  is  the  right  k'nd  of  a  deal 
to  make  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
business  of  180  million  people  whom  we 
all  represent. 

This  is  not  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  ever  done  it  be- 
fore. Someone  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  morning  commented  that  in 
all  his  years  here  no  such  proposal  had 
ever  been  strongarmed  through  this 
House.  And  as-de  from  the  merits,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  of  these  three  con- 
nected bills  that  are  sought  to  be  passed 
by  a  combination  of  advocates  of  each 
one  of  them — the  wheat,  the  cotton,  and 
the  food  stamp  bill — aside  from  all  of 
that.  It  is  just  the  wrong  thing  to  do  and 
we  ought  not  to  do  it.  And  so  we  are 
going  home  and  will  have  10  days  to 
think  about  whether  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  I  know  this  House.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  wants  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia that  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
him.  I  have  the  deepest  resentment  of 
what  happened  this  morning  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  we  come  back  here  after 
the  recess  to  take  up  the  cotton-wheat 
rule.  TTi's  is  the  first  time  in  almost  30 
years  that  I  have  felt  such  strong  re- 
sentment of  the  action  proposed  to  later 
be  followed  In  this  body.  I  want  it  to 
be  publicly  known.     Surely  there  pres- 


ently ought  to  be  red  faces  on  some  in- 
dividuals in  this  Congress  at  the  action 
taken  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  other 
actions  that  will  be  taken  when  we  get 
back  after  Easter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  hope  that  when  we  have  had  time 
to  reflect  on  this  that  we  will  permit 
these  bills  to  come  into  the  House  in 
the  regular  manner  and  let  them  be  con- 
sidered, each  on  Its  own  merits.  Let  us 
not  barter  one  bill  for  another  and  ask 
people  to  vote  for  something  they  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  In  order  to  get  something 
that  they  do  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  of  a  fa- 
mous poem  of  a  great  Scottish  poet. 
Bobby  Burns. 

The  title  of  that  famous  poem  is  "On 
Seeing  a  Louse  on  a  Lady's  Bonnet,"  and 
I  quote: 

"O  wad  some  Power   the   glftle   gle  xis 
To  see  oursels  as  Ithers  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 
An'  foolish  notion." 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no 
intention  of  speaking  on  the  rule  or  un- 
der the  time  allotted  for  the  discussion 
of  the  resolution  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  House.  However,  since  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  has  discussed 
the  procedures  relating  to  very  impor- 
tant legislation,  I  believe  further  consid- 
eration of  the  matter  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  everything 
done  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
done  under  the  rules  of  the  House  or 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  done.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Rules  over  which 
my  illustrious  friend  presides  is  to  give 
special  rules  under  which  bills  are  con- 
sidered under  other  than  the  general 
rules  of  the  House.  In  taking  the  floor 
I  am  trying  to  protect  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  matter  of  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  only  applies  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  Committee  on  Rules  is  not  consulted. 
When  the  Speaker  under  his  power  to 
recognize  for  suspension  of  the  rules 
recognizes  appropriate  Members  of  the 
House  to  call  up  a  bill  to  suspend  the 
rules,  the  effect  of  the  resolution  is  to 
bypass  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations are  in  order.  First  of  all  we 
have  before  us  at  a  very  late  date — and 
I  regret  that  the  date  is  late — a  bill 
which  affects  two  of  America's  greatest 
agriculture  industries,  the  cotton  indus- 
try and  the  wheat  Industry.  The  cot- 
ton industry  Involves  not  only  the  future 
of  the  cotton  farmers  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  textile  industry  of  this  coun- 
try, as  against  foreign  mills.    It  involves 


the  livelihood  of  American  textile  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wheat  bill  Is  needed 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  $600  million  cut 
in  the  Income  of  wheat  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  an  observa- 
tion is  in  order  with  respect  to  whether 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  is  a  servant 
of  the  House  and  which  has  the  au- 
thority to  recommend  resolutions  which 
set  aside  for  special  purposes  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  House,  should  not  be 
entitled  to  do  this.  That  is  why  we  need 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  serves  a 
very  important  function.  If  we  made 
amendments  added  to  House  bills  by  the 
other  body  subject  to  points  of  order  or 
If  we  should  require  such  amendments 
to  be  subject  to  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  we  would  be  not 
only  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  but  we  would  also 
be  thwarting  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  m  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  that  has 
characterized  this  body  as  against  the 
other  body  and  as  against  many  other 
legislative  bodies  in  the  world  is  the 
power  of  the  majority  ultimately  to  work 
its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  connection  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  this  subject  in  the  country, 
our  own  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  signed  by  the  great 
Parliamentarian  of  the  House,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

From  the  beginning  of  the  First  Congress 
the  House  has  formulated  rules  for  Its  pro- 
cedure. Some  of  them  have  since  gone  out 
of  existence.  More  of  them  have  been  ampli- 
fied and  broadened  to  meet  the  exigencies 
that  have  arisen  from  time  to  time.  Today 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  finely  adjusted, 
scientifically  balanced,  and  highly  technical 
rules  of  any  parliamentary  body  in  the  world. 

Then,  there  is  this  next  sentence  which 
is  really  the  important  one. 

Under  them  a  majority  may  work  Its  will 
at  all  times  In  the  face  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  vigorous  opposition  of  a  minority. 

I  am  for  majority  rule;  I  am  for  the 
rules  of  the  House.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  committee  headed 
by  our  able  friend  from  Vii^nia  [Mr. 
Smith]  serves  such  an  important  func- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
enables  the  House  to  bypass  the  general 
rules  of  the  House  when  the  needs  of  the 
country  require. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  privilege  that 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  enjoy  to- 
day. Having  attended  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee meeting  this  morning,  and  hav- 
ing participated  in  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  have  been  cited  here.  I  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  House  would  be  re- 
ceptive to  a  debate  on  this  particular 
matter  this  afternoon.  But,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
very  fine  that  we  do  discuss  this  a  little 
bit  today  because  of  the  gag  rule  that 
was  imposed  by  the  majority  on  the  mi- 
nority this  morning. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  time  to  dis- 
cuss an  agricultural  bill  next  week  or  the 
week  after,  or  whenever  the  leadership 
calls  it  up.  So  It  is  well  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  have  a  few  minutes  from 
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the  time  set  aside  officially  for  debate 
on  a  rule  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
for  NASA.  And.  incidentally,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  came  in  late,  that 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  If  you  were  not 
able  to  follow  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  we  are  really  here  to  consider 
House  Resolution  660.  But  since  we  are 
going  to  be  foreclosed  next  week  or  the 
week  after  from  any  discussion  of  the 
wheat-cotton  bill  and  the  procedures 
connected  therewith.  I  would  concur  that 
a  few  observations  this  afternoon  are 
not  only  in  order  so  far  as  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  concerned,  but  they 
are  in  the  public  interest  most  certainly, 
too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  House,  I  had  great  difficulty,  as 
all  the  other  Members,  I  am  sure,  have 
had,  in  understanding  all  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  very  unique  aspects  of  some 
of  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  conferred 
very  frequently  with  our  very  competent 
Parliamentarian,  as  I  am  sure  almost 
every  other  new  Member  of  the  House 
has.  He  told  me  many  things.  One 
thing  he  said  that  I  remember  so  well  is 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  are  to  pro- 
tect the  minority.  The  majority  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

I  did  not  really  appreciate  the  full 
impact  of  that  capital  analysis  until  this 
morning.  Since  some  reference  has  been 
made  to  what  happened  upstairs  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  think  a  little  further 
explanation  is  in  order  because  I  am  not 
sure  you  are  able  to  correlate  and  under- 
stand all  of  the  viewpoints  that  have 
been  expressed  or  the  ones  I  might 
express. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  person- 
ally concerned  about  wheat  or  cotton,  let 
me  refresh  your  memory.  By  a  rather 
unusual  procedure  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  wheat  bill  was  enacted  late 
in  the  session  of  1962.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  referendum  vote,  not  last  week,  but 
a  year  ago.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation 
rejected  the  wheat  bill  that  was  passed 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  under  duress. 
Yet  there  was  no  attempt  to  pass  any 
subsequent  legislation  until  we  got  into 
this  crash  program  about  a  month  ago. 
Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have  not  the 
time  to  do  anything  but  just  blindly  ac- 
cept a  Senate  amendment  that  came 
over  here  attached  to  the  wheat  bill. 

Did  this  bill  ever  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture?  No.  It  has 
never  been  considered  in  the  regular 
manner  in  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, yet  it  was  attached  as  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  in  the  other  body  to  the 
cotton  bill  and  it  came  back  to  the 
Speaker's  desk. 

The  rule  we  had  this  morning  before 
the  committee  was  to  simply  take  the 
cotton  bill  from  the  Speakers  desk  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
was  what?  Which  was  a  wholly  new 
wheat  program  for  1964  and  1965. 

We  have  spent  days  in  previous  years 
debating  a  wheat  program.  Now  how 
long  are  we  going  to  have  to  debate  it? 
One  hour.  One  hour;  and  the  time  will 
not  even  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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What  would  be  the  alternatives?  You 
will  be  told  that  because  of  the  legislative 
situation  in  which  the  other  body  finds 
itself  now  the  administration  cannot 
tolerate  any  amendment  because  it  could 
not  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in  time 
to  be  enacted  into  law  before  the  1964 
wheat  crop  would  be  harvested  or  before 
the  spring  wheat  would  be  planted  very 
quickly  now  in  the  Northern  States. 
This  may  be  true.  I  cannot  argue  about 
that.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fault 
of  this  House  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Middle  West  that  the  other  body 
finds  itself  in  that  circumstance. 

But  there  is  an  alternative.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  recite  for  you.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmerI 
offered  a  resolution  whereby  the  bill 
could  be  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  the  Senate  amendment  debated. 
What  is  wrong  with  simply  debating  an 
entirely  new  concept  of  a  wheat  program 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before  we 
take  a  vote?  By  a  majority  vote  that 
resolution  was  defeated,  by  8  to  5.  This 
is  not  classified  or  confidential  informa- 
tion, this  is  a  matter  of  recorded  public 
information  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

After  that  resolution  failed,  the  minor- 
ity, by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
bill  would  be  sent  to  conference  and  the 
conferees  could  work  their  will  in  the 
regular  manner.  Certainly  this  would 
conform  to  the  usual  legislative  proce- 
dure. Again  by  this  same  arbitrary  vote 
this  resolution  was  denied. 

Then  what?  Well,  certainly  there  Is 
one  small  reasonable  request  that  the 
minority  could  ask  for  and  certainly  be 
granted  this  very  minimum  request.  So 
I  asked  the  chairman  if  it  would  be  per- 
missible for  him.  representing  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Rules,  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent when  this  resolution  came  to  the 
floor  that  at  least  we  be  granted  1  extra 
hour  to  debate  it.  And  what  happened 
then?  That  was  objected  to  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

If  there  was  ever  a  more  ruthless 
treatment,  if  there  was  ever  a  more  ruth- 
less procedural  treatment  to  a  matter  as 
important  as  this,  it  has  not  been  in  the 
10  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  everything  in 
this  wheat  bill  is  bad.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  a  wheat  bill  does  not  need  to 
be  psissed.  and  passed  with  expedition. 
But  it  is  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  is  assuming  the  full  and  right- 
ful and  public  responsibility  that  it  has 
inherited  by  being  in  the  majority  posi- 
tion in  this  House. 

Certainly  I  would  hope,  and  I  join  my 
chairman  in  hoping,  that  some  reflection 
over  the  Easter  recess  might  bring  about 
a  different  position  than  the  gag  rule, 
the  position  that  has  apparently  been 
taken  by  the  dominant  majority. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  think  I  am  as  close 
to  the  majority  leader  of  this  House  as 
any  Member  on  either  side,  both  com- 
ing from  the  same  State,  both  being 


Methodists,  both  being  former  students 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  be- 
ing bridge  partners  in  several  national 
and  international  tournemients 

Mr.  AVERY.  You  are  fully  qualified; 
now,  proceed. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  was  Indeed  sur- 
prised to  hear  my  good  friend,  my  great 
partner,  so  fair  in  all  his  dealings,  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  try  to  de- 
fend the  bringing  of  a  very  comprehen- 
sive wheat  bill  to  this  floor  under  a  closed 
rule. 

In  the  14  years  that  I  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  not  a 
single  bill  of  any  kind  to  my  knowledge 
has  ever  come  out  of  that  committee  and 
been  brought  to  this  floor  under  a  closed 
rule. 

At  this  very  moment  we  are  supposed 
to  be  debating  a  rule  which  permits  3 
hours  of  general  debate  on  the  NASA 
program  on  which  there  is  no  controversy 
and  you  are  going  to  see  the  majority 
and  the  minority  both  get  up  here  and 
brag  on  themselves  and  on  each  other 
for  bringing  out  this  very  fine  bill.  As 
I  say,  this  bill  gets  3  hours  but  we  get  30 
minutes  to  discuss  a  bill  that  is  a  com- 
prehensive bill.  A  similar  bill  was  passed 
under  about  the  same  circumstances,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  will  recall, 
that  this  wheat  bill  originally  came  as  an 
amendment  from  the  Senate.  I  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  that  day  and 
told  all  of  you  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  my  good  liberal  friends  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  vote  for  this 
bill — their  consumers  did  not  want  it,  the 
taxpayers  did  not  want  it,  the  wheat 
raisers  did  not  want  it — there  was  no- 
body who  wanted  it  except  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

A  lot  of  them  did  not  believe  me.  A  lot 
of  them  believed  they  could  use  that  de- 
vice to  buy  a  bimch  of  farm  votes.  But 
the  farmers  out  there  roared  back  a 
thunderous  "no"  to  that  bill.  So  they 
did  not  buy  any  farm  votes.  The  man 
who  brought  that  wheat  bill  to  the  floor, 
after  serving  8  years  in  this  House  and 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Wheat  Sub- 
committee, was  defeated  for  the  first  time 
by  21,000  votes.  Do  you  think  the  wheat 
farmers  were  anxious  for  that  bill?  I 
told  you  the  truth  that  time  that  nobody 
wanted  it  except  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

At  this  particular  time  after  having 
over  a  year,  we  cannot  spend  an  extra 
hour  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  wheat 
farmers  might  want  this  particular  bill. 
Now  this  is  the  flrst  time  in  all  of  my  ex- 
perience that  any  kind  of  agricultural  bill 
has  been  brought  to  the  House  under  a 
closed  rule.  But  just  keep  in  mind  there 
may  be  some  other  bills  sometime  in 
which  you  fellows  will  be  interested 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  a  closed  rule,  and  you  will 
not  get  to  discuss  those  bills  that  you  are 
interested  in. 

Here  we  were  deprived  of  discussing 
that  last  wheat  bill  because  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  not  grant 
us  half  the  time  to  discuss  the  confer- 
ence report  but  permitted  us  only  20 
minutes  to  discuss  the  bill  that  was  go- 
ing to  cost  the  consimiers  anywhere  from 
$400  to  $500  million  and  that  was  going 


to  cost  the  Government  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  We  had  20  min- 
utes to  discuss  the  whole  program. 

However,  I  do  not  think  any  amount 
of  discussion  whether  it  is  2  hours,  10 
hours  or  12  hours  is  going  to  change  the 
result  on  this  bill.  This  bill  is  going  to 
come  up  just  like  the  case  that  came 
up  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
justice  of  the  peace  said : 

I  win  take  this  case  under  advisement  for 
3  days  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  will  render 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

So  in  the  same  way  the  majority  will 
take  this  bill  under  discussion  whether 
it  be  for  1  hour  or  2  hours  or  10  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  still 
attempt  to  buy  wheat  farmers,  with  this 
wheat  program,  with  the  same  result  that 
they  had  the  last  time.  I  do  not  know 
which  democratic  Congressman  will  be 
defeated  when  this  wheat  bill  is  passed, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
was  defeated  the  last  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  correctly,  and 
I  think  I  do,  what  transpired  this  morn- 
ing, by  the  will  of  possibly  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  by, 
the  leadership  in  the  House — they  have 
now  precluded  the  minority  or  those  who 
may  be  in  oppostion  to  the  so-called 
cotton-wheat  bill  working  their  will  in 
any  opposite  way.  In  other  words,  we 
are  being  forced  to  tell  our  people  who 
we  are  privileged  to  represent  that  by 
the  greatest  machinery  of  wheeling  and 
dealing  we  have  seen  here  in  Congress, 
we  no  longer  can  express  our  opinion  on  a 
proposal  which  has  not  even  been  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  is  one  of  the  most  regret- 
table actions  taken  against  representa- 
tive goverrunent  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. Let  me  repeat,  I  resent  such 
wheeling-dealing  and  the  denial  to  the 
House  Members  to  consider  or  amend 
if  they  so  see  fit,  a  most  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

I  repeat  that  not  everything  in  the  bill 
is  bad.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been 
some  amendments  which  would  have 
made  it  acceptable  at  least  to  the  wheat 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is  not 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am  protest- 
ing; this  is  not  the  proper  forum  for 
that.  I  am  protesting  against  the  pro- 
cedure. I  believe  I  am  voicing  the 
thoughts  and  conclusions  of  everyone  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  believe  I  may 
assume  to  be  expressing  the  thoughts  of 
many,  many  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  says 
that  this  would  provide  for  a  wheat  pro- 
gram. He  could  also  say  that  it  would 
provide  a  measure  to  raise  revenue, 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  should 


originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. By  accepting  this  rather  peculiar 
arrangement  in  parliamentary  situation 
we  are  abrogating  our  responsibilities 
and  duties  under  the  Constitution.  Rev- 
enue measures  should  originate  in  the 
House.  This  bill  provides  for  a  process- 
ing tax  on  wheat  and  wheat  products, 
and  properly  should  originate  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Certainly  there  is  a  rev- 
enue-raising provision  in  the  bill.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that 
might  be  subsequently  tested  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  should  like  to  re- 
turn to  the  business  at  hand  for  a  min- 
ute, and  I  observe  that  the  authoriza- 
tion sought  in  the  bill  which  will  be 
made  in  order  if  House  Resolution  660 
is  adopted  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated just  about  the  same  amount  as 
was  appropriated  last  year,  approxi- 
mately $100  million  less  than  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 

I  am  not  one  who  has  been  greatly 
enamored  by  all  this  rather  expensive 
exploration  in  space,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  direction  we  are  determined  to  go, 
so  certainly  I  would  defer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  as  to 
whether  the  program  is  at  a  level  which 
best  represents  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  whether  he  has  extra  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  believe  so. 
I  did  not  contemplate  using  any  more. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  necessity  of  taking  time  now  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  which  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  so  vividly,  by  several 
speakers,  namely,  the  nile  on  the  cotton- 
wheat  bill.  We  must  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  address  Members  of  the  House 
between  now  and  the  time  this  vicious 
rule  comes  before  the  House  following 
the  Easter  recess.  It  has  now  become 
apparent  that  we  are  to  be  deprived  of 
discussing  the  rule  pro  and  con  for  only 
1  hour.  This  is  a  disgraceful  situation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  congres- 
sional recess  each  one  of  you  will  explain 
to  your  constitutents  that  this  rule  will 
prevent  their  Representatives  from  even 
debating  or  amending  the  cotton-wheat 
bill  when  it  reaches  the  House  floor. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that,  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to 
carry  the  message  to  the  country  and 
point  out  how  in  this  maneuver  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  being  surrendered 
for  reasons  of  political  expediency. 

The  honor  and  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  at  stake,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  question  is  whether 
you  are  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
the  other  body,  through  their  loose  rule 
of  germaneness,  to  shove  a  wheat  bill 


down  our  throats  without  any  opjjor- 
tunity  on  our  part  to  amend  it,  or  to 
debate  it. 

I  sincerely  hope,  regardless  of  party 
politics,  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  show  their  resentment  in  voting 
down  the  rule  when  the  time  comes.  I 
do  not  see  how  your  conscience  will  per- 
mit you  to  do  otherwise.  I  do  not  have 
the  time  to  tell  you  about  the  high- 
handed methods  employed  in  forcing 
the  wheat  bill  through  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

May  I  also  remind  you  that  after  the 
wheat  referendum  was  defeated  last  year, 
the  administration  intimated  at  least, 
that  the  wheat  farmers  should  be  left  to 
stew  in  their  own  juice.  Nothing  was 
done  for  weeks  and  weeks  thereafter  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  25  bills  were 
introduced  to  take  care  of  the  wheat  sit- 
uation. Finally,  several  weeks  ago,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Wheat  reported  out  a 
bill,  without  recommendation.  Tills  bill 
lay  dormant  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture until  the  Senate  affixed  a  wheat 
rider  to  the  cotton  bill.  Then,  the  House 
bill  was  quickly  revived  and  the  Senate 
bill  was  substituted  without  any  oppor- 
timity  to  discuss  it  in  the  committee  or 
to  amend  it.  It  was  a  complete  railroad- 
ing operation. 

I  cannot  believe  the  House  is  ready  to 
surrender  its  rights  and  prerogatives  In 
permitting  the  Senate  wheat  bill  to  be 
shoved  down  our  throats. 

How  can  you  explain  to  your  people 
that  we  are  willing  to  approve  and  con- 
done such  a  gag  rule?  This  whole  opera- 
tion smacks  of  dictatorship  and  arm- 
twisting  of  the  worst  kind.  I  am  sim- 
ply amazed  that  the  majority  leadership 
in  this  House  would  be  a  party  to  sur- 
rendering the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
ruthless  fashion.  I  hope  the  House  will 
undo  this  wrong  by  voting  down  the  rule 
when  it  is  presented.  It  is  the  only  right 
and  just  thing  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  gentleman  di- 
rected some  remarks  at  those  of  us  who 
have  some  responsibility  for  scheduling 
the  program  of  the  House,  and  I  think 
they  deserve  some  attention.  To  begin 
with,  there  Is  nothing  unique  or  unusual 
about  the  rule  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  If  the 
gentleman  will  take  the  trouble  to  check 
it,  he  will  find  the  House  has  done  this 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  will  be 
determined  by  a  simple  majority  vote  so 
that  the  will  of  the  House  will  prevail, 
whether  it  Is  up  or  down.  The  notion 
that  we  are  violating  any  of  the  demo- 
cratic procedures  or  processes  is  not  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  say  that  in 
a  way  it  is  a  real  compliment  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  that  if  a 
majority  of  this  body  feels  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  cotton  and  wheat  farming 
areas  merits  immediate  action  and  they 
so  vote,  it  means  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  working  its  will  expedi- 
tiously in  response  to  an  acute  need. 
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I.  for  one.  am  glad  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  representatives  of  the 
great  cotton  industry  in  all  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  a  great  many  biparti- 
san representatives  of  the  wheat  in- 
dustry have  expressed  their  approval  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  other  body.  It  was  passed 
with  the  votes  of  at  least  some  of  the 
Senators  who  come  from  the  Republican 
Party  and  who  represent  wheat-produc- 
ing States  which  have  heretofore  voted 
Republican.  So  at  least  those  gentle- 
men disagree  with  some  of  the  senti- 
ments which  have  been  expressed  here 
this  afternoon. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  great 
cotton  textile  industry,  we  are  faced  with 
a  question  of  elementary  justice,  which 
supersedes  any  fine  points  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  that  we  may  discuss  in 
order  to  defeat  the  proposed  legislation. 
We  have  built  up  a  system  whereby  the 
American  textile  producer  has  to  pay 
8I2  cents  a  pound,  or  thereabouts,  more 
than  the  foreign  producer  pays  for  cot- 
ton produced  in  our  own  country.  The 
net  effect  is  that  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry is  fast  being  liquidated.  The 
further  fact  is  that  the  synthetics  in- 
dustry Is  moving  in,  as  all  of  you  know. 
I  do  not  represent  a  single  cotton  farmer 
nor  a  single  cotton  mill,  but  I  know  the 
issue  involved  here  is  very,  very  funda- 
mental to  the  preservation  of  not  only  a 
great  agricultural  industry,  but  also  one 
of  the  basic  industries  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  namely,  the  cotton 
textile  industry. 

So  the  issue  here  is  not  one  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuver.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Rules  Committee  reported  this  bill 
this  morning.  I  understand,  by  a  rather 
substantial  vote;  if  my  information  is 
correct,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  the 
vote  was  9  to  4  which  indicates  that  that 
committee,  that  responsible  legislative 
committee  of  this  body,  felt  that  this 
legislation  was  of  an  emergency  nature 
and  that  it  needed  consideration. 

I  am  personally  glad  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  going  home,  so  they  will  hear 
from  their  constituents.  I  predict  that 
a  great  many  of  them,  including  those 
in  the  wheat-producing  areas,  are  going 
to  hear  that  if  the  net  effect  of  not  pass- 
ing this  bill  will  be  to  give  us  wheat  at 
$1.25  or  $1.30  or  $1.35  a  bushel,  there 
will  be  considerable  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  357.  nays  0,  not  voting  76, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  88) 
YEAS— 357 


Abbltt 

Plndley 

McFall 

Abele 

Finnegan 

Mclntlre 

Abernethy 

Flno 

McLoskey 

Adair 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Addabbo 

Flood 

Macdonald 

Albert 

Fogarty 

MacGregor 

Anderson 

Ford 

Madden 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Foreman 

Mahon 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

Mallllard 

N  Dak. 

Fraaer 

Marsh 

Arends 

Frellnghuysen 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ashbrook 

Friedel 

Mathlas 

Ashley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Matsunaga 

Aspinall 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Matthews 

AuchiuclosB 

Fuqua 

Mav 

Avery 

Oarmata 

Michel 

Avres 

Gary 

Miller,  Calif. 

Baker 

Gathlngs 

MlUiken 

Baldwin 

Glaimo 

Mills 

Baring 

Glbbona 

Mlnlsh 

Bates 

GUtert 

Mtnshall 

Battm 

Gonzalez 

Monagan 

Beckworh 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Beermann 

Goodllng 

Moore 

Belcher 

Orabowskl 

Moorhead 

Bell 

Griffln 

Morgan 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Griffiths 

Morris 

Beriy 

Gross 

Morse 

Betts 

Grover 

Morton 

Boggs 

Gubser 

Mosher 

Bolaud 

Guruey 

Ma<is 

Bolton, 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Multer 

Frances  P. 

Haley 

Murphy,  111. 

Bonner 

Hall 

Murpny,N.Y. 

Bow 

Halleck 

Murray 

Prademas 

Halpern 

Natcher 

Bray 

Hanna 

Ned7.l 

Brock 

Harding 

Nelsen 

Bromwell 

Hardy 

NIX 

Brooks 

Harris 

Norblad 

Broomfleld 

Harrison 

O'Bnen.  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Harsha 

O'Hara,  111. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harvey.  Ind. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Harvey,  Mtch. 

O'Konskl 

Bruce 

Hays 

Olsen  Mont. 

Burke 

Healey 

Olson,  Minn. 

Burkhalter 

Hechler 

ONeiU 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hemphill 

Osmers 

Burton.  Utah 

Henderson 

Ostertag 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hoeven 

Patman 

CahlU 

HoUfleld 

Patten 

Cannon 

Holland 

Felly 

Carey 

Koran 

Perkins 

Casey 

HDrton 

Phllbln 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Chamberlain 

Huddleston 

Pike 

Chenoweth 

Hull 

Pillion 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

Clark 

Ichord 

Pool 

Clausen, 

Jarman 

Price 

DonH. 

Jennings 

Puclnekl 

Clawsou.  Del 

Jensen 

Purcell 

Cleveland 

Joelson 

Qule 

Cohelan 

Johansen 

QuUlen 

Collier 

Johnson,  Call! 

•  Randall 

Colmer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reld,  111. 

Conte 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Reld.  NY. 

Cooley 

Jonas 

Relfel 

Corman 

Karsten 

Reuse 

Cunningham 

Karth 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Curtln 

Kastenmeler 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Curtis 

Keith 

Rich 

Daddarlo 

Kelly 

Rlelhman 

Dague 

Kllburn 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Daniels 

Kilgore 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Davis.  Ga. 

King,  NY. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Dawson 

Klrwan 

Rodlno 

Delaney 

Kluczynski 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dent 

Kornegay 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Denton 

Kunkel 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Derounlan 

Kyi 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Derwlnskl 

Laird 

Rosenthal 

Devlne 

Landrum 

Rostenkowskl 

Dingell 

Langen 

Roudebush 

Dole 

Lank  ford 

Roush 

Donohue 

Latta 

Roybal 

Downing 

Leggett 

Rumsfeld 

Dulskl 

Lennon 

Rvan  Mich. 

Dwyer 

Lesinskl 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Edmondson 

Llbonatl 

St  Germain 

Edwards 

Lindsay 

St.  Onge 

Elliott 

LI  pi  comb 

Saylor 

Ellsworth 

Lloyd 

Schadeberg 

Everett 

Long  La. 

Schenck 

Fallon 

Long,  Md. 

Schneebell 

Farbstcin 

McCulloch 

Schwelker 

PasccU 

McDade 

Scbwengel 

Felghan 

McDowell 

ScoU 

SE 

March  25 

Secrest 

Sullivan 

Watts 

Selden 

Taft 

Weaver 

Shipley 

Talcott 

Weltner 

Short 

Taylor 

Westland 

Shrlver 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wnalley 

Stbal 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wharton 

Sickles 

Thompson.  La. 

White 

Slkes 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Whltener 

Slier 

Thompson,  Tex.  Wh  tten 

Sisk 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wlckersham 

Skubltz 

Toll 

Widnall 

Slack 

Tollefson 

Wuils 

Smith  Iowa 

Tr.mble 

Wilson  Bob 

Smith,  Va. 

Tuck 

W.lson 

Snyder 

Tapper 

Charles  H. 

Springer 

Tuten 

Wlnttead 

Staebler 

UUman 

Wr.ght 

Stafford 

Utt 

Wyinan 

Staggers 

Van  Deerlin 

Young 

Stephen* 

Vanlk 

Younger 

Stlnson 

Waggon  ner 

Zablockt 

Stratton 

Wallhauser 

Stubblefleld 

Watson 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 78 

Alger 

Evlna 

Morrison 

Ashmore 

Flynt 

O  Brlen.  111. 

Barrett 

Forrester 

Passman 

Barry 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

Base 

QUI 

Pilcher 

Becker 

Glenn 

Plrnle 

Bennett,  Mich.  Grant 

Poage 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Powell 

BoU.ng 

Grv;.;n,  Oreg. 

Rams 

Bolton, 

Hngan,  Ga. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Oliver  P. 

Hansen 

Rob  son 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rogers  Colo. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hubert 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Herlong 

St  George 

Burleson 

Hoffman 

Scnner 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jones  Ala. 

Sheppard 

Cameron 

Jones.  Mo. 

S  .uih,  Calif. 

Celler 

Kee 

Steed 

Chelf 

Keogh 

Thomas 

Corbett 

King,  Calif. 

Udall 

Cramer 

Knox 

Van  Pelt 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Vinson 

Dlggs 

Martin,  Calif. 

Williams 

Dorn 

Martin,  Mass. 

WUsou,  Ind. 

Dowdy 

Meader 

Wydler 

Duncan 

Miller,  NY. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bsrrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Oliver  P. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Rains. 
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Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Steed. 
Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Passman. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TAKING  H.R.  6196  FROM  THE 
SPEAKERS  TABLE  AND  AGREE- 
ING TO  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  (on  behalf  of 
Mr.  BoLLiNG)  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  665,  Rept.  No.  1296), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H  R  6196)  to 
encourage  Increased  consumption  of  cotton, 
to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton  producers, 
to  provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the 
Senate  amendments  be.  and  the  same  are 
hereby  agreed  to. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vlreinia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  trentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts  FMr.  McCor- 
M^CKl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
national  holidays  have  their  distinct 
significance  in  national  histories,  and 
among  these  independence  days  are  of 
especial  importance.  This  is  generally 
true  In  the  case  of  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions, but  particularly  so  In  the  case  of 
the  Greek  people,  for  a  very  good  and 
valid  reason.  As  far  as  we  free  peoples 
of  the  free  world  are  concerned,  Greeks 
were  the  first  to  conceive,  experience, 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  and  as  such  we  look 
upon  their  historic  land  as  the  birth- 
place of  democracy.  That  in  Itself  is 
sufficient  reason  for  the  people  of  Greece 
as  well  as  their  friends  everywhere  to  at- 
tach particular  importance  to  the  solemn 
celebration  of  Greek  Independence  Day. 

More  than  2.000  years  ago  the  gifted 
and  gallant  ancestors  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple created  their  model  state  in  which 
freedom  with  all  Its  blessings  reigned 
supreme,  of  which  all  Greek  citizens 
were  justly  proud.  That  was  their  age 
of  grandeur  and  glory,  but  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  their  state  was 
in  decline  and  had  become  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Thenceforth  for  cen- 
turies Greece  was  ruled  by  its  conquerors 
and  it  peoples  oppressed  and  denied  lib- 
erty. "The  Ottoman  Turks  were  the  last 
of  these  foreigners  who  held  down  the 
Greek  people  for  almost  four  centuries, 
from  the  beginning  of  modern  times  to 
early  19th  century.  And  then  very  early 
in  the  1820's  the  irrepressible  soul  of  the 
Greek  people  were  stirred  as  never  be- 
fore by  a  bold  and  brave  churchman. 

On  March  25,  143  years  ago,  when  the 
Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras  raised 


the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  monastery 
at  Kalavryta  against  the  Turks,  and  his 
people  Joined  him  to  a  man  in  their  na- 
tional struggle  against  tyranny,  he 
ushered  in  a  new  day  for  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. That  daring  deed  of  a  dauntless 
churchman  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  all 
other  events  in  the  history  of  the  Greek 
people  when  they  were  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Romans,  by  FYankish  kings  and 
by  Turks.  That  day  marked  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  and  of  the  Greek 
people,  and  its  annual  observance  is  cele- 
brated not  only  in  all  Greek  communities 
throughout  the  free  world,  but  also  in 
all  countries  and  by  all  people  who  prize 
freedom  and  Independence  as  their  price- 
less possession. 

The  Greek  War  of  Independence  was 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  perhaps  the  most 
one-sided  struggle  between  the  weak  and 
oppressed  but  gallant  Greeks  and  their 
ruthlessly  powerful  foes,  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  It  was  the  fight  of  a  liberty-lov- 
ing and  freedom-seeking  people  against 
unbridled  despotism  and  heartless  tyr- 
anny. And  how  overjoyed  were  all 
friends  of  Greece  and  all  believers  In 
freedom  when  the  righteous  and  glorious 
cause  of  the  Greek  people  won  out.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  course  of  7  years'  fighting 
Greece  was  almost  bled  to  death,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  inactivity  of  certain 
European  powers,  at  times  it  seemed  that 
the  Greek  cause  was  doomed.  At  the 
same  time  in  the  minds  of  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  glorious  Greek  heritage 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Greek  cause.  It  was  this  genuine 
feeling  of  true  appreciation  and  long-felt 
gratitude  to  Greek  genius  that  drove  the 
three  principal  European  governments  to 
intervene  in  behalf  of  Greece  on  the  side 
of  humanity  and  freedom,  thus  once  and 
for  all  assuring  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  people. 

Since  those  days  of  storm  and  stress 
Greeks  have  had  their  ups  and  downs. 
They  were  involved  in  both  World  Wars 
and  suffered  immeasurably,  and  soon 
after  the  last  war  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  swallowed  by  the  cancerous  Com- 
munist dragon.  Fortunately  through 
their  own  efforts  and  also  with  our  own 
aid  under  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man their  freedom  and  Independence 
were  preserved,  and  today  they  are 
among  the  stouthearted  fighters  against 
Communist  forces  of  tyranny.  Though 
only  recently  they  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  beloved  monarch.  King  Paul  of  the 
Hellenes,  today  they  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  youthful  and  vigorous  royal 
leader  in  the  person  of  King  Constantine. 
On  the  143d  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  we  all  wish  peace  and 
prosperity,  Joy  and  happiness  to  the 
gifted  and  gallant  Greeks  in  their  home- 
land. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10456) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 


tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLI 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10456,  with 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler] will  be  recognized  for  iy2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  will  be  recognized  for  IVi 
hours. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  marks  the  sixth 
time  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics has  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  a  bill  to  authorize  fiscal  year  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  It 
is  the  sixth  time  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  come  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  future  course  of  our  national 
program  of  space  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Over  these  comparatively  few  years, 
the  American  people  and  the  people  of 
the  world  have  witnessed  an  unparal- 
leled peacetime  demonstration  of  Ameri- 
can strength,  technological  Ingenuity, 
and  vigor  that  has  been  based  upon  un- 
quaUf  ed  determination. 

The  things  I  will  say  here  in  support  of 
H.R.  10456  should  not  be  new  to  you. 

The  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  members  since  1959 
on  the  NASA  budgets  were,  in  essence, 
the  same  things  we  will  say  to  you 
today — with  one,  however,  very  Impor- 
tant difference.  Today  we  can  look  back 
over  a  record  of  astonishing  success  in 
space  accomplishments. 

In  1959,  we  could  not.  We  could  only 
tell  you  of  the  hopes,  the  objectives,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  space  program  In 
the  years  ahead.  In  a  great  act  of  wis- 
dom and  a  greater  faith,  Congress  un- 
derwrote those  early  efforts  by  enact- 
ing into  law  that  first  authorization  bill. 
It  was  then  that  a  new  great  source  of 
future  American  economic  and  indus- 
trial energy  was  brought  into  being.  I 
sincerely  believe  that,  regardless  of  the 
individual  sentiments  and  convictions 
with  regard  to  our  space  program  held 
by  each  Member  of  the  House,  no  one 
listening  to  me  now  can  readily  deny 
some  sense  of  pride,  some  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction in  the  way  we,  as  a  nation  have 
met  and  are  overcoming  the  challenges 
in  space  that  faced  us  in  1959. 

I  share  that  pride,  that  satisfaction  in 
no  small  measure — but  with  an  equal 
measure  of  humility  and  gratitude. 

My  sense  of  deep  himiility  stems  from 
a  sharp  awareness  of  the  tremendous 
tasks  in  space  we  must  xmdertake  in  the 
future.  My  sense  of  gratitude  comes 
from  an  awareness  of  the  courage  of  our 
astronauts,  the  dedication  of  NASA  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  and  the  great  spur 
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to  educational  and  economic  progress 
the  space  program  has  so  far  provided. 

I  have  tried  to  view  our  Nation  as  peo- 
ples of  other  nations  might  view  us. 
They  have  seen  our  wealth,  and  the  way 
we  live.  They  have  witnessed  tremen- 
dous outpouring  of  American  energy 
in  two  World  Wars.  They  are  aware  the 
American  people  have  put  bread  on  the 
tables,  clothes  on  the  backs,  and  roofs 
over  the  heads  of  millions  of  people  in 
order  to  create  a  world  of  reasonable 
security  and  hope  for  everyone.  And 
today  they  see  us  investing  in  space  not 
just  for  ourselves  or  for  our  own  gain, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  everyone.  We  have 
proved  this  beyond  question  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  weather  satellites,  the 
communications  satellites,  our  naviga- 
tion satellites,  are  tangible  evidence  of 
that  proof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  point  to  a 
single  national  effort  that  is  doing  more 
to  offset  and  counter  the  many  assaults 
upon  our  free  world  leadership  occurring 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe  today  than 
is  the  space  program. 

And  it  is  the  stature  we  have  earned 
by  our  labors,  by  our  charity,  and  by  our 
magnanimity  that  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  responsibilities  Americans 
now  shoulder. 

H.R.  10456  is  a  new  contribution  to 
strengthening  that  leadership.  It  is  a 
new  step  forward  toward  the  goals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  in  space.  It  has 
very  strong  bipartisan  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  total  amount  to  be  authorized  un- 
der this  bill  is  $5,193,810,500.  In  gen- 
eral categories,  this  figure  breaks  down 
as  follows:  Research  and  development, 
$4,327,950,000;  Construction  of  facihties. 
$248,335,000;  Administrative  operations, 
$617,525,500. 

Last  year,  NASA  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
$5,700  million.  We  actually  authorized 
less  than  $5,250  million,  a  reduction  of 
about  $450  million.  NASA  received  even 
less,  since  $5,100  million  was  appropri- 
ated. 

This  year  NASA  has  asked  authori- 
zation for  $5,304  million.  Thus,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  NASA  re- 
quest by  $110,189,500.  The  amount  re- 
quested this  year  is  more  than  $44  mil- 
lion less  than  authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee action  on  this  bill  has  been  the 
result  of  strict  examination  in  detail  of 
NASA's  needs  in  relation  to  achieving 
our  national  goals  on  schedule  and  at  the 
same  time  obtaining  the  greatest  possi- 
ble gain  from  every  dollar  NASA  will 
spend  in  the  year  ahead. 

Even  though  the  NASA  budget  was 
drastically  reduced  by  Congress  from 
the  original  request,  our  accomplish- 
ments in  space  over  the  past  year  were 
nonetheless  outstanding.  These  accom- 
plishments will  be  milestones  added  to 
many  that  have  been  passed  along  the 
course  of  a  great  research  effort  that  be- 
gan only  6  years  ago. 

It  might  be  constructive  this  after- 
noon if  I  quickly  reviewed  some  of  these 
milestones  for  the  Members  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  continuity  and  the 
orderly  programing  that  exists  within 
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he  activities  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
,ics  and  Space  Administration. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  200  satel- 
ites  and  interplanetary  probes  launched 
into   space  have   been  the  product  of 
tJ.S.  scientists  and  engineers. 
j    Our  satellites  were  the  first  to  con- 
firm the  existence  of  the  great  radiation 
pelt  that  surrounds  the  earth,  and  later 
Vehicles  have  measured  and  defined  this 
pelt.    Our  satellites  were  the  first  to  de- 
termine that  the  earth  was  not  round, 
that  it  bulged  at  the  Equator,  a  fact  of 
reat  significance  to  military  planners 
n  plotting  flights  and  targets,  to  cartog- 
aphers.  and  space  navigation. 
Satellite  observation  of  the  ionosphere 
nd  deep  space  probes  have  made  great 
ontributions  to  solving  problems  of  un- 
nterrupted  radio  and  television  broad- 
oasts  during  periods  of  solar  eruptions. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  and 
continuing  achievements  we  have  had  in 
he  communication  and  weather  satellite 
rograms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  digress  from  my 

repared  statement  to  say  that  many  of 

ou,  if  you  were  up  early  enough  this 

oming.  may  have  seen  for  the  first  time 

television  show,  or  a  television  group, 

riginating  in  Japan  and  being  broadcast 

this    country    via    Relay,    a    NASA 

satellite. 

The  Telstar  and  Relay  vehicles  have 
iemonstrated  the  practicability  of  satel- 
ite  communication  of  all  sorts,  including 
;he  transmission  of  television  broadcasts 
)n  a  worldwide  basis. 

The  Syncom  satellites,  placed  in  nearly 

stationary  orbit,  in  what  was  the  most 

complex  demonstration  of  guidance  yet 

Achieved,  probed  the  feasibility  of  24- 

pour  satellite  communications  systems 

that  would  virtually  cover  the  globe  with 

nly  three  spacecraft. 

The  Tiros  weather  satellites  have  been 

successful  that  we  have  become  accus- 

med  to  rely  on  weather  data  based  upon 

heir  operations.    Even  now,  a  system  is 

eing  evolved  to  permit  cities  and  towns, 

ks  well  as  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  field, 

with  simple  inexpensive  equipment,  to 

fbtain  photographs  of  local  cloud  cover 
s  the  satellite  passes  overhead. 
I  need  not  recount  the  successes  we 
nave  had  in  manned  space  flight  with 
Project  Mercury.  These  were  monu- 
ments to  courage  and  determination  to 
succeed. 

The  present  fiscal  year,  despite  the  re- 
fluctlons  in  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  request,  has  been  one  of  real  prog- 
ress and  accomplishment.     Mariner  II 
was  an  outstanding  example,  and  was 
robably  the  most  profitable  single  scien- 
ific  venture  into  space. 
In  its  flight  to  Venus,  it  transmitted 
5  million  bits  of  information  over  a  rec- 
rd  distance  of  54  million  miles  from 
arth.    It  sent  information  on  the  planet 
nd  our  solar  system  that  could  be  ob- 
ained  in  no  other  way. 
We  have   also  seen  the  launch  into 
rbit  around  the  earth  of  a  19-ton  pay- 
oad  by  the  Saturn  1-B  rocket.    This  is 
he  largest  weight  ever  lifted  into  space 
y  a  single  rocket.   Hence,  no  longer  does 
;he  Soviet  Union  lead  this  Nation  in 
jooster  power. 

This  fiscal  year  has  been  one  of  sig- 
nificant progress.    Yet  we  are  at  a  turn- 


ing point  in  the  U.S.  space  eflfort.  After 
5  years  of  determined,  driving  effort,  with 
the  supf>ort  of  Congress,  we  are  now  mov- 
ing from  a  time  of  preparation  into  a 
period  of  fruition. 

We  are  at  a  point  when  the  technol- 
ogies, the  scientific  knowledge,  the  ex- 
perience NASA  has  gained,  is  producing 
tangible  and  practical  results.  The  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  extent  to  which  this 
country  will  be  able  to  realize  the  fullest 
return  from  what  we  have  already  done 
will  depend  upon  the  judicious  support 
NASA  will  receive  from  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
the  product  of  hardheaded,  show-me 
evaluations  by  the  three  subcommittees 
of  our  committee.  It  is  based  upon  the 
strict  standard  of  fund  allocation  ex- 
pressed in  last  year's  authorization  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  to 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  strict 
evaluation  of  NASA's  management  of  its 
resources  and  funds  Is  the  single  respon- 
sibility of  the  NASA  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee which  I  established  last  year  for 
that  very  purpose,  and  which  is  chaired 
by  the  very  capable  and  energetic  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague].  It  will 
have  NASA  operations  under  its  con- 
tinuous surveillance  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  5 
minutes  after  the  full  committee  voted 
on  H.R.  10456,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague]  called  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee to  order  in  the  hearing  room 
to  begin  a  series  of  investigations  Into 
problems  of  nuclear  propulsion  which 
confront  NASA.  You  can  see  that  he  is 
losing  no  time  at  all. 

I  believe  that  with  regard  to  planning 
the  future  course  and  the  costs  of  our 
space  programs,  both  NASA  and  our 
committee  have  reached  a  level  of  matu- 
rity in  experience  and  judgment  that  has 
produced  and  will  in  the  years  ahead  pro- 
duce realistic  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
10456.  I  urge  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  by  the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  very 
much  of  the  time  of  the  committee  In  my 
initial  presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  rule  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion for  the  coming  fiscal  year  has  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  357  to  0.  Several 
years  ago,  when  the  moon  flight  program 
was  first  authorized,  we  again  had  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  meant  to  me  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
firmed. We  were  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program  for  the  lunar  flight,  expedi- 
tiously, economically,  and  at  the  least 
possible  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  want  efficient  programs. 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committees 
of  this  House  to  make  sure,  by  close 
scrutiny,  study,  hearings,  and  Investiga- 
tions that  these  programs  are  well  run, 
that  they  are  also  closely  watched  so 
that  we  can  be  sure  of  obtaining  good 
and  efficient  results. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  NASA.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  it  try,  from  here  on,  to  obtain 
a  better  distribution  of  Its  contracts.  Its 
installations,  as  well  as  Its  fellowships 
for  students  and  grants  to  colleges  and 


universities  on  a  wider  basis  and  a  better 
spread  around  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  possessions. 

I  Include  here  a  tabular  listing  of 
NASA  procurement  of  contracts  by 
States: 


Facilities — Continued 


U.S.  geographical  distribution  of  NASA  procurement,  direct  awards  of  $25,000  and  over, 

fiscal  year  1963 


State 

Total 

Business 

Educational 
Institutions 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Total 

TTioiuands 
$2,181,405 

100.0 

Thou$andt 
$2,085,639 

100.0 

TTioutavdt 
$79,639 

100.0 

Alabama... 

97.0fi8 

2.057 

6,291 

322 

1,008,486 

7,094 

9,015 

204 

0Z393 

6,025 

124 

1,791 

14.837 

2,921 

2.648 

898 

82 

185.263 

192 

47,185 

43,463 

9,088 

8.683 

86 

197,104 

70 

484 

685 

M,889 

2.916 

97, 471 

1,000 

32,268 

1,087 

675 

80,489 

366 

76 

407 

2,301 

64,772 

634 

128 

23,061 

2,616 

638 

12,683 

38 

27.141 

4.4 

.1 
.3 

(') 
80.4 
.3 
.4 

(') 
4.2 
.3 

0) 
.1 
.7 
.1 

s' 

8.6 

(«) 

2.2 

2.0 

.4 

.4 

(«) 

9.0 

<\. 

.1 
4.6 

(') 
1.6 
.1 

(') 
1.4 

2.6 

1.1 
.1 

(') 

.0 

95.097 

816 

4.742 

105 

1,086.517 

6.119 

7,649 

66 

91, 148 

6,603 

29 

1.791 

8.469 

2,014 

907 

224 

32 

184,852 

4.6 

(•) 
.2 

(') 
62.0 
.3 
.4 

(') 
4.4 
.3 

(') 
.1 
.4 
.1 

(') 

h 

8.0 

1,826 
1.241 
1,649 

217 
10,218 

825 
1,366 

148 
1,164 

349 
96 

Z3 

Alaska 

1.6 

Arlnona.. 

1.9 

Arkansa."*.. 

.3 

California..^ 

Colorado 

12.8 
1.0 

Connecticut... 

1.7 

Delaware 

.2 

Florl'la 

1.6 

Oeorfda . . . . 

.4 

nawail . 

.1 

Idaho  

Illinois 

4,842 
831 

1,641 

674 

60 

411 

192 

2,018 
17,893 

6.072 

2,670 

6l1 

Indiana 

1.0 

Iowa     

Zl 

Kansas 

.8 

Kentucky . . 

.1 

Louisiana    .. ......... . 

.8 

Maine 

.2 

Maryland . .... . 

46, 167 

22.320 

3.710 

6,760 

45 

196,372 

2.2 

1.1 

.2 

.3 

9.4 

2.5 

M  assariiusetts . 

22.4 

MIchlftan 

6.4 

Minnesota . 

3.4 

Mississippi . 

Missouri ..... 

901 

70 

41 

160 

2,876 

1,766 

6,361 

626 

1,160 

716 

149 

2,380 

71 

76 

407 

497 

2,620 

198 

49 

636 

177 

143 

1.320 

1.1 

Montana 

.1 

Nevada .. . . 

443 

425 
63,014 

906 
88,490 

416 
30,330 

371 

426 
27,812 

236 

<\. 

(') 
4.2 

(■) 
1.6 

(') 
(') 

1.8 
(') 

.1 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

.2 

New  Jersey .................... 

3.6 

New  Mexico.. .. ... . . 

2.2 

New  York 

8.0 

North  Carolina.. ..... .. ......... 

.7 

Ohio 

1.6 

Oklahoma  .        .    . 

.9 

Oregon 

.2 

Pennsylvania . 

3.0 

Rhode  Island .... .-... 

.1 

South  Carolina            -  . . 

.1 

South  Dnkota 

.5 

Tennessee ................ -. 

1.804 

61,344 

S36 

79 

23.326 

2,339 

395 

11.363 

38 

24.204 

.1 
2.8 

.1 

.6 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont      -  - - ....... 

3.3 
.2 
.1 

Virginia 

.8 

Washington      .  

.2 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wvomlnff                         - __.— — 

.2 
1.7 

District  of  Columbia ..— .......... 

1,048 

1.8 

I  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Note.— Excludes  awards  placed  with  or  through  other  Government  agencies,  awards  outside  the  United  States 
and  actions  on  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  contract. 


To  date,  six  mldwestem  universities 
have  received  facilities  grants  in  the 
amount  of  $6,073,760  out  of  a  nationwide 
total  of  $17,642,965. 

In  flscal  year  1963,  universities  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin 
received  a  total  of  $4,407,000  for  training 
grants.  During  fiscal  year  1964,  training 
grants  for  these  same  Midwestern  States 
amounted  to  $5,307,100. 
Facilities 
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Far  West 

Midwest 

Northeast 

$1,990,000 

792,000 

2,000,000 

$1,77.S,000 

610,000 

704,000 

442,760 

1,750,000 

$1,500,000 
."35,000 
182,685 
3,000,000 
1,600.000 
625,000 
236.  .'i20 

4,782,000 

6,281,760 

7,579,205 

Midwest 

Northeast 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

$106,900 

$116,800 

205.500 

248.  400 

109.600 

109.600 
76.800 

166,000 

19.5.000 

192,000 

192.000 

61.200 

106.200 

106.200 

29,200 

310,600 

310.600 

60,900 

68,600 

58.800 

109,800 

77.000 

230.400 

196,600 

108,000 

162,600 

108.000 

67.000 

26.400 

218,000 

283.500 
62.100 

228.000 

275.600 

177.000 

212.400 
53.100 

Midwest 

Northeast 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

$76,800 

31.100 

$220,600 

268.800 

192.000 

302,200 

183,000 

186.000 

$4,407,000 

$6, 307, 100 

141.600 

141,600 

37.900 

1. 134,  700 

1,609,600 

6,346,000 

3,962,700 

6.809,200 

Southwest 

Other  (District  of  Columbia, 

Alaska,  and  Hawaii) 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

$79,200 

$106,200 

$57,600 

177.000 

177,000 

144,000 

144,000 

$165,900 

192,800 

40,600 

50,200 

158,400 

109.800 

109.800 

113,900 

153,600 

106.200 

177.000 

177,000 

81,600 

192,000 

288.(100 
54.000 

63,100 

192,000 

230.400 
61,900 

101,600 

101,600 

132,000 

168,400 
40,800 

66,000 

73.200 

141,600 

141,600 

1,646.900 

2.106,300 

275. 700 

001,100 

Cost  of  training  program 


South 

Far  West 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

$192,000 

$192,000 

$268,900 

$268,900 
237.000 

147.600 

176,900 

128,700 

288,000 
35,400 

131.200 

128.700 

152,400 

96.600 

177,000 

177.000 

230,800 

193.000 

70,800 

91,800 

310,600 

38,600 

39,000 

176,600 

86.500 

230,400 

288,000 

100,800 

182,200 

163,600 

100.800 

153,600 

76.500 

131.500 

127.700 

67,600 

158,400 

168,400 

149,400 

149,500 

65,300 

100,700 

70,800 

177,000 

177,000 

180.200 

148,800 

142,000 

147,000 

132,000 

186.300 

75,600 

95.300 
97,100 

141.600 

177.000 

1.13.600 

179.300 

177.000 

177.000 

163.400 

163,700 

2,340.300 

3,201.100 

1.449,600 

2,371,800 

Northeast 

Northeast— Continued 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fisral  year 
1964 

$169,500 
153.600 
177.000 
192,000 
180,000 

$225,000 
153,600 
212.400 
230.400 
217.600 
180,000 

$70,800 

48,700 

143.000 

$180,000 

70.800 

67,800 

151,800 

1, 134, 700 

1,609,500 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  large  program. 
We  are  asking  for  $5,193  million  for  this 
year  alone.  That  is  IVz  times  the  total 
VS.  budget  for  the  whole  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover 
administration. 
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If  you  look  ahead  to  what  might  be 
In  the  future,  it  might  be  just  as  incredi- 
ble as  it  sounds  today,  with  this  figure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  $5,193  billion 
figure  for  NASA  is  the  third  largest 
Government  budget  figure  in  the  whole 
Federal  Government,  if  we  consider  ex- 
penditures and  not  interest.  It  follows 
second  after  the  defense  in  this  country. 

I  would  caution  the  House  to  remem- 
ber that  this  is  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  existing  under  the  act  of 
1958  which  established  NASA.  I  was 
then  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration  that  the 
Speaker  appointed  to  see  what  we  should 
do  to  set  up  an  agency  and  to  set  up  the 
basis  for  the  authorizing  legislation  we 
are  now  operating  under. 

We  must  also  realize  that  we  in  the 
House  are  acting  on  research  and  devel- 
opment. Until  we  find  out  what  the 
facts  are.  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
a  peacetime  or  military  problem. 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  mili- 
tary space  projects,  and  likewise  those 
in  peaceful  space  projects,  must  realize 
we  have  first  to  do  the  research.  When 
the  research  is  once  done,  then  can  come 
these  practical  applications,  such  as 
weapons  systems,  communications  sys- 
tems, weather  systems,  navigation  sys- 
tems— systems  of  every  kind  and  variety. 

My  recommendation  to  NASA  is  that 
we  should  emphasize  more  research  and 
development.  We  should  keep  a  place 
in  this  legislation  for  basic  research  and 
development.  Unless  we  do  so.  this  coun- 
try will  reach  a  blank  wall  in  technology 
in  about  3,  4,  or  5  years.  We  must  do 
our  homework  and  keep  pace  with  tech- 
nological development. 

We  must  realize  that  Russia,  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  is  spending  more  on 
soace  than  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  The 
Russian  people  have  long  since  realized 
the  gains  economically  and  in  every 
way — prestige  in  learning,  in  stimulation 
to  the  universities,  colleges  and  students, 
to  be  attained  by  space  research. 

At  some  ix)int.  the  United  States  of 
America  must  make  up  its  mind:  Are 
we  going  to  sit  as  an  Indian  in  a  teepee 
in  complete  ignorance  and  have  this  solar 
system  operate  as  a  gigantic  machine 
without  our  knowing  what  goes  on? 

As  the  Chairman  has  pointed  out.  we 
have  found  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
band  of  two  radiation  belts  above  us  that 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  everything 
from  radio  to  your  sun  tan,  and  down  to 
you  personally. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  surpris- 
ing thing  is  happening  to  every  one  of 
us.  Prom  outer  space,  coming  from  5 
billion  light  years  away  or  more,  are 
cosmic  rays  that  are  going  through  each 
one  of  you  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  per  second. 

You  are  being  bombarded  with  tre- 
mendous, powerful  particles  of  energy. 
Nobody  knows  where  they  come  from  or 
where  they  go.  They  go  through  you. 
as  you  sit  here.  They  go  right  through 
without  interference. 

What  effect  does  that  have  on  you? 
It  has  affected  some  of  you.  If  you  were 
to  talk  to  your  grandfather  he  would 
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say  you  ought  to  be  locked  up,  you  are 
out  of  your  mind,  or  things  like  that. 

When  we  talk  about  speed  we  are  talk- 
ing about  moving  speeds  from  17.500 
miles  an  hour  to  25.000  to  35.000  miles 
an  hour. 

Astronauts  who  come  back  from  the 
moon  must  enter  the  atmosphere  at  a 
speed  of  25,000  miles  an  hour,  using  at- 
mospheric pressures  for  braking.  They 
must  land  on  a  slit  of  ground  400  miles 
wide  or  else,  missing  that,  go  into  the 
solar  system  and  be  lost. 

For  me.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  space  re- 
search. My  activity  began  in  the  late 
forties  or  early  fifties  because  of  my  in- 
terest as  a  former  serviceman  on  a  car- 
rier in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

I  followed  that  up  and  have  been  what 
you  might  call  a  radio-space  enthusiast. 

have  had  the  honor  of  being  on  the 
National  Rocket  Society  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

That  is  the  background  that  I  feel 
should  be  examined  when  we  are  trying 
to  evaluate  the  statements  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

I  feel  that  space  is  the  new  challenge 
of  this  world.  Why  do  I?  We  are  al- 
ready spending  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
on  our  weather  satellite.  To  me,  the 
weather  satellites  alone,  let  alone  the 
navigational  satellites,  are  valuable 
enough  to  pay  for  this  program. 

Think  of  it.  We  can  have  a  system 
of  communication  that  will  be  worldwide 
and  instantaneous.  Think  of  it.  We  can 
have  the  world  Eisenhower  spoke  of  when 
he  called  for  open  skies. 

I  must  say  for  President  Kennedy  he 
followed  the  same  program.  Likewise 
President  Johnson  has  followed  it  well, 
too. 

I  will  point  out  where  we  are  in  the 
space  budget,  and  then  I  am  through, 
I  feel  I  have  used  enough  time  and  I  want 
to  let  the  others  speak. 

The  now  completed  Mercury  program 
was  of  course  a  four-shot,  one-man,  pro- 
gram. That  was  successfully  completed 
with  every  astronaut  landing  safely. 

The  Gemini  is  a  two-man  spacecraft, 
;he  Apollo  is  a  three -man  vehicle. 

So  far  in  research  and  development 
we  have  spent  $340  million  on  the  Mer- 
cury through  the  1964  fiscal  year.  $272 
million  on  research  and  development  in 
CJemlnl,  and  $4,277  million  on  research 
ind  development  in  Apollo.  The  total  to 
late  through  1964  for  research  and  de- 
i^elopment  on  the  lunar  programs  is 
55,388  million. 

Construction  of  facilities  costs  of  moon 
Drogram  through  the  1964  fiscal  year 
imount  to  $1,355  million,  making  a  total 
expenditure  authorized  so  far  in  the 
noon  program  of  $6,243  million  through 
,his  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  administrative  operations 
lave  cost  us  $420  million.  The  total 
noon  program  so  far  to  date  until  we 
conclude  here  today  is  $7,213  million. 

This  committee   recommends  to  you 

;hat  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  we  have  for 

•esearch  and  development  on  Gemini. 

he  two-man  orbit  program,  the  sum  of 

308  million.     We  likewise  recommend 


$2,677  million  for  Apollo,  the  three-man 
program. 

Further,  we  have  recommended  to  you 
a  combined  figure,  covering  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram and  administrative  operations  of 
$530  million.  This  is  a  total,  then, 
through  this  fiscal  year  1965,  of  $7,728 
million  for  the  lunar  program. 

This  is  one-half  way  to  the  total  of 
the  $20  billion  which  has  been  pro- 
gramed to  be  spent  on  our  lunar  pro- 
gram. 

But  I  point  out  to  you  that,  of  the  $20 
billion  scheduled  for  the  lunar  programs, 
only  $2  billion  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
moon  program.  Eighteen  billion  dollars 
of  it  is  for  space  research.  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  act  to  keep  America 
preeminent  in  space. 

My  last  word  is  directed  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. I  feel  that  we  should  strongly 
emphasize  new  propellants.  especially 
high-energy  propellants — mechanical, 
chemical,  and  nuclear.  If  we  do  we  will 
be  able  to  save  2  pounds  on  the  upper 
stage  and  4  pounds  on  the  first-stage 
booster. 

Likewise,  we  will,  on  upper  stages,  be 
able  to  save  8  pounds  on  the  first  stage  if 
we  get  into  third  or  fourth  upper  stages. 

I  have  insisted  that  we  ti-y  additives  in 
the  present  propellants,  just  as  we  have 
in  gasoline.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  re- 
sponse to  that  insistence  the  Centaur 
booster  already  indicates  a  30-percent  in- 
crease in  payload  by  making  a  fluoride 
oxygen  mix — just  like  mixing  flour  and 
water. 

If  we  have  that  much  of  a  payload  in- 
crease already  from  new  propellants. 
what  could  we  have  if  we  go  Into  research 
in  fluorine  diborane.  oxygen,  hydrogen 
CMnbinations? 

We  could  have  a  tremendous  increase 
in  nuclear  propulsion  if  we  use  solid  core 
and  we  will  get  two  to  three  times  the  in- 
crease in  specific  impulse. 

If  we  go  further  and  go  into  the  gas- 
eous core — which  will  be  spoken  of 
later — as  a  method  of  propulsion,  it  will 
be  50  to  100  times  the  amount  of  propul- 
sion or  specific  impulse  that  we  will  gain. 
Why  should  we  not  do  that  when  we  see 
such  an  advantage  ahead? 

If  NASA  will  go  ahead  on  high  energy 
propellants  research,  they  will  be  able  to 
use  present  installations  longer.  They 
will  be  able  to  use  present  booster  cap- 
sules longer.  They  will  get  a  higher  push 
per  pound  in  their  fuels. 

Likewise,  they  will  get  higher  specific 
impulses.  That  will  give  as  a  wide 
variety  of  vehicles  we  can  operate  rather 
than  having  to  tailor  make  every  partic- 
ular engine,  vehicle,  and  propellant  for 
each  mission  into  space. 

I  include  here  for  the  Information  of 
the  Members,  the  NASA  future  flight 
schedule. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  brought  to  the  floor  today  an 
authorization  bill  that  is  both  adequate 
and  realistic.  The  bill,  H.R.  10456,  was 
reported  by  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  on  March  17,  1964.  by 
a  favorable  vote  of  26  to  2,  out  of  a  total 
membership  on  the  committee  of  31. 
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We  are  asking  the  House  to  provide  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration with  authority  for  $5,193,810,500 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  This  amount  is 
$110,189,500  less  than  was  requested  by 
NASA.  The  NASA  request  of  $5,304  mil- 
lion is  the  amount  set  after  a  $200  million 
reduction  of  NASA's  original  budget  esti- 
mate of  $5,504  million  had  been  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  fiscal  year  1965  budget  to 
Congress. 

The  Science  Committee  reduction 
amounts  to  $110,189,500.  Therefore,  the 
original  NASA  budget  total  estimate  for 
its  fiscal  year  1965  operations  has  now 
been  reduced  by  more  than  $310  million. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  over  the  past  year  has 
been  faced  with  serious  problems  of  ad- 
justment in  management  and  fund  allo- 
cation created  by  the  reduction  in  funds 
given  by  Congress  last  year. 

The  reduced  authorization  bill  this 
year  of  $5,193  billion  from  the  adminis- 
tration bill  last  year  of  $5,712  billion  has 
no  doubt  been  to  a  great  degree  the  result 
of  the  recognition  by  NASA  top-level 
managers  of  the  committee's  critical  at- 
titude. 

Even  so.  the  committee  has  reduced  the 
request  by  more  than  $100  million. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed their  critical  views  in  regard  to 
the  space  program  as  a  whole,  and  to  spe- 
cific programs.  Nonetheless,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration has  a  heavy  burden  of  responsi- 
bility to  discharge.  It  is  a  responsibility 
that  has  been  given  to  NASA  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  period  when  the  many 
space  agency  programs  are  close  to 
practical  realization.  Our  moon  flight 
program  is  now  at  the  halfway  mark. 
Here  is  the  history  of  the  authorization 
and  expenditures  of  the  moon  program  to 
this  time. 

I  include  here  a  list  of  personnel  and 
their  assignments  in  NASA. 


DIRECT  PERSONNEL  BY 
PROGRAM 

Manned  space  fligbt: 

Gemini 

Apollo...  -.- 

Advanced  missions 

Completed  missions 

Space  science  and  applications: 

Oeophyslcs  and  astronomy.. 

Lunar  and  planetary  explo- 
ration    

Sustaining   university   pro- 
gram   - . . 

Launch     vehicle     develop- 
ment   

Bioscience 

Meteorological  satellites 

Communications  satellites... 

Advanced  technological  sat- 
ellites  

Advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology: 

Basic  research 

Space  vehicle  systems 

Electronic  systems 

Human  factor  systems.. 

Nuclear  electric  systems 

Nuclear  rockets 

Chemical  propulsion 

Space  power 

A  eronautlcs 

Trafkine  and  data  acquisition. 
Technoloey    utilization    and 

policy  planning 


Subtotal, direct  positions. 


1063 


512 

6,876 

428 

120 

1.048 

17g 

55 

615 
207 
263 
147 


1,402 

1.836 

1,098 

142 

679 

626 

503 

243 

1.530 


37 


19. 244 


1964 


796 

8,495 

559 


1,257 

358 

65 

684 
290 
296 
137 

43 


40 


22.113 


1965 


945 

9,167 

679 


1,257 

374 

65 

679 
296 
287 
110 

84 


1,451 

1.460 

1.843 

1.805 

1,157 

1.345 

194 

189 

728 

723 

539 

523 

506 

488 

263 

269 

1,547 

1.529 

865 

866 

40 


23,060 


1963 

1964 

1965 

DIRECT  PERSONNEL  BT 

PROGRAM— continued 

Support  personnel: 
Director  and  staff 

445 

4.  068 
2.795 

607 
745 

562 
4.503 
3.099 

742 
891 

603 

Administration..        

4  705 

Installation  opcrntion 

Researrh  ana  development 
support 

3.169 
752 

NASA-wide  support 

891 

Subtotal,  support  posi- 
tions  

8.660 

9.887 

10  120 

Total,  permanent  posi- 
tions    ..              .      . 

27.904 
2.030 

32,000 
600 

33  200 

Subtotal,  other  positions. 

600 

Total,  all  positions 

29.934 

32,600 

33,800 

As  indicated  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget. 
600  positions,  466  for  students  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  for  training  in  NASA  instal- 
lations and  134  temporaries  virlll  be  utilized 
In  addition  to  the  permanent  personnel. 
This  results  In  the  overall  NASA  personnel 
plan  for  fiscal  year  1964  of  32,600  as  against 
33,100  proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget. 
In  fiscal  year  1965  no  Increases  In  personnel 
are  planned  with  the  exception  of  the  manned 
spacecraft  center  and  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  a  total  of  1,000  additional  positions; 
and  200  additional  poFltlons  for  the  electron- 
ics research  center.  All  other  centers,  as  well 
as  NASA  Headquarters,  are  planned  at  the 
same  level  as  at  the  end  of  flrcal  year  1964. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  fiscal  year 
1965  personnel  requirements  and  the  reallne- 
ment  of  personnel  by  installation  for  fiscal 
year  1964: 


Personnel  requirements 


Manned  space  flight: 

Kennedy  Space  Center 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 

Total 

Advanced  research  and  technology: 

Ames  Research  Center - 

Electronics  Research  Center.. 

Flight  Research  Center 

Langley  Research  Center.. 

Lewis  Research  Center 

Space  Nuclear  Propulsion  OflBce.. 

Total - - 

Space  science  and  applications: 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 

Pacific  Launch  Operations  Office 

Wallops  Station 

Total 

Supporting  activities: 

Headquarters,  NASA 

Northeast  Office 

Western  Operations  Office 

Total 

Permanent  positions 

Subtotal  positions,  other  than  permanent 

Total 


1964 

column  of 

the  1964 

budget 


1.200 
3.980 
7.492 


12. 672 


2.309 

250 

593 

4,296 

5,128 

160 


12.736 


3.700 

22 

530 


4.252 


2,300 

40 

500 


2.840 


32.500 
600 


33.100 


Revision 


-1-476 

+210 

-28 


+658 


-133 

-200 

+11 

-18 

-343 

-67 


-740 


-88 

-8 

-12 


-103 


-200 

0 

-115 


-316 


-500 
0 


-fiOO 


1964 

column  of 

the  1965 

bu''gct 


1,676 
4,190 
7.464 


13,330 


2.176 
50 

604 
4,278 
4,785 

103 


11,996 


8,612 
19 

518 


4,149 


2.100 

40 

385 


2,525 


32.000 
600 


32.000 


1965 


2.206 
4,661 
7,464 


14,330 


2.176 

260 

604 

4.278 

4.785 

103 


12,196 


3,612 

19 

618 


4,149 


2.100 

40 

385 


2,525 


33,200 
600 


33.800 


The  fiscal  year  1965  funding  request  for 
administrative  operations  is  approximately 
$124  million  more  than  the  plan  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  This  increase,  however,  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  Increases  In  personnel 
compensation  and  a  program  to  purchase 
rather  than  lease  electronic  data  processing 
equipment.  It  is  expected  that  the  procure- 
ment of  the  equipment  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant savings  over  the  lifetime  of  the 
equipment  and  that  the  full  purchase  price 
will  be  recaptured  within  a  4-year  period. 

Analysis  of  resources  requirements  by  object 
classification 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


1963 

1964 

1965 

11  Personnel  compensation.. 

12  Personnel  benefits. 

21    Travel  of  persons 

230.575 

15,988 

15,018 

6,390 

39,770 

3,201 
64.741 
29,909 
27,263 

5,806 

14 

289,383 

20,117 

19,800 

5,901 

54.400 

5,440 
75.508 
25.460 
16.931 

4.900 

U 

326,  782 
22,718 
22,000 

22  Transportation  of  things.. 

23  Rents,     communication. 

and  utilities  . 

5.848 
47,489 

24    Printing  and    reproduc- 
tion              

5,946 

25    Other  services 

82,913 

26    Supplies  and  materials. .. 
31    Eqi'ipment                

31,109 
90,074 

32    Lands  and  strict"res 

40    Ins"rance  claims  and  in- 
demnities  

6.110 
11 

Total 

438,  675 

616,851 

641.000 

PERSONNEL     PBOGRAM 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefltB  will 
Increase  from  a  total  of  $309.5  million  In 
fiscal  year  1964  to  $349.5  million  In  fiscal  year 
1965.  This  Increase  Is  primarily  related  to  a 
larger  number  of  man-years  In  fiscal  year 
1965.  Man-years  for  NASA  funded  person- 
nel will  Increase  from  30,404  to  33,320,  an 
Increase  of  2,916  man-years,  although  total 
employment  will  Increase  by  only  1,200  posi- 
tions. As  mentioned  before.  emplo3rment 
was  held  to  a  mlnimtim  level  during  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1964.  in  order  to  deter- 
m.lne  the  most  effective  method  of  assigning 
manpower.  This  review  was  completed  In 
early  December  and  authorizations  to  recruit 
personnel  to  meet  the  goals  on  the  above 
table  were  released.  As  a  result,  the  man- 
year  totals  for  fiscal  year  1964  will  show  an 
unusually  high  lapse  rate.  It  Is  expected, 
however,  that  full  employment  will  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
that  the  fiscal  year  1965  will  have  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  entire  fiscal  year  1964  end- 
year  complement  plus  about  900  man-years 
of  the  1.200  additional  positions  Included  In 
the  budget  request.  Another  Increased  cost 
factor  In  fiscal  year  1965  will  be  the  full- 
year  payment  of  the  second  phase  of  the  pay 
raise  which  Is  effective  In  fiscal  year  1964  for 
only  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
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Planned  flight  schedule  calendar  years  1964 
through  1969 


19M 

1965 

1906 

1987  19«8 

19«9 

Meteorology; 
Tiros 

O 

2 
3 

2 
1 

1 

... 

4 

3 

9 

2 
S 

2 

9 
2 

Y 

0 
10 

o 

Nimbus       

Communicatfons 

A(1v;>hc«hI  tochnolORical— 

Blosi'Unct^.              .   

Geophysics   and   astron- 
omy: 

Obs*rv3tories.._„ 

Eiplorrrs 

Limir  :mi1  planetary: 

Pl;»npt;»ry   

Pioneer...      

3 
12 

2 

1 

5 
9 

2' 

5 
9 

2 

Kanfrer     .     

4 

Liin;ir  Orbiter 

4 

6 

4 
4 

4 

0 

1 
1 

2 

2 

Siirrevor 

4 

t 
2(2) 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Centaur                   

t 
4(2) 

3 

Oemlnt: 
Titan  IT 

Atl'.i5  Agena. 



Apollo: 
Little  Joe  n 

2 
4 

Saturn  I 

Pat'irn  IB 

4 

4 
4 

1 

4 
6 

1 

Saturn  V 

n 

Spice  vehicles  systems. .. 
Nucleiu-eleciric 

«4 

2 

«2 

1 

1 

'  Excludes  Saturn  launched  meteoroid  experiments. 

Source:  N'ASA  letter  AC:BJC  of  Jan.  24.  1964  (en- 
closure "Plmned  Flight  Schedule."  dated  Jan.  23.  1964). 

The  committee  this  year  has  approved 
authorization  of  $4,327,900,000  for  re- 
search and  development.  This  repre- 
sents a  modest  increase  over  the  amount 
requested  last  year,  which  was  $4,370.- 
575,000.  This  is  a  logical  and  reasonable 
increase  in  view  of  the  fact  that  research 
and  development  programs  are  increas- 
ing in  scope  and  tempo.  We  are  progress- 
ing toward  the  ultimate  flight  objectives. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  manned 
space  flight  program,  which  is  now  con- 
centrating heavily  on  Project  Gemini, 
two-man  flight,  the  next  step  beyond 
the  successfully  completed  four-man 
flights  of  Project  Mercury.  Gemini  is 
the  forerunner  of  Project  Apollo,  the 
three-man  space  flight  lunar  program, 
which  will  ultimately  make  possible  the 
manned  lunar  landing. 

ComF>etent  and  properly  supported  re- 
search and  development  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  our  space  program.  Regardless 
of  any  arbitrary  schedule  that  may  have 
been  set  for  landing  on  the  moon,  qual- 
ity research  is  mandatory.  Nor  should 
it  proceed  at  a  slower  rate.  Once  the 
scheduled  plans  have  been  set  for  a  re- 
search find  development  program,  slow- 
ing in  its  t^mpo  inevitably  affects  its 
quality.  And  no  one  on  this  floor  should 
doubt  that  what  we  do  here  could,  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  indirectly  or 
not,  affect  substantially  the  confidence 
and  security  of  astronauts.  We  cannot 
fail  to  have  the  highest  standards  of 
equipment  and  operations,  or  tragedy 
and  the  failure  of  our  U.S.  space  pro- 
grams will  certainly  result. 

The  allocation  of  funds  for  research 
and  development  has  been  examined  In 
great  detail.  The  committee  believes 
they  represent  the  minimum  we  could 
authorize  and  yet  expect  NASA  to  do  a 
competent  job. 

The  amount  asked  this  year  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  is  $248,335,000. 
This  is  $444,024,400  less  than  what  was 
requested  last  year.  This  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  fiscal  requirements 
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or  this  activity,  and  I  am  sure  a  wel- 
;ome  one  for  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Administrative  operations,  for  which 
;617.525.500  is  $109,340,500  more  than 
vas  asked  for  last  year.  This  is  due  to 
;he  expansion  of  some  facilities  and  op- 
erations, but  especially  it  is  caused  by 
he  second  increment  of  the  statutory 
)ay  raise  of  Government  personnel  that 
vas  enacted  last  year.  In  addition 
"JASA  is  following  Government  Account- 
ng  OflBce  policy  by  allocating  $73.7  mil- 
ion  for  computer  equipment. 

This  is  solid  evidence  that  both  NASA 

I  ind  the  committee  have  expended  every 

•easonable  effort  to  produce  a  budget 

hat  will  accomplish  our  national  objec- 

ives  in  space,  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  House  that 
he  Administrator  of  NASA  James  Webb, 
ibout  3  years  ago  advised  the  Commit- 
ee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  that  the 
cost  of  NASA's  programs  would  level  off 
lit  around  $5  billion.  He  was  more  ac- 
curate than  he  knew  he  would  be.  Our 
(ommittee  is  gratified  that  the  amount 
(if  funds  granted  by  Congress  to  NASA 
lor  fiscal  year  1964.  $5,100  million  is  very 
(lose  to  the  amount  authorized  origi- 
nally by  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  $5,238  million.  This 
ip  a  difference  of  only  $138  million  out 
df  over  $5,000  million,  or  a  variation  of 
cnly  2.6  percent.  This  shows  the  careful 
Tjrork  our  Science  Committee  has  given. 

I  should  emphasize  again  to  the  House 
that  the  United  States  has  already  es- 
tablished, in  only  6  years,  before  the 
^ii'orld,  a  stature  in  space  that  is  now  sec- 
end  to  none.  In  the  past  year  NASA 
overtook  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  main 
s  rea  in  which  the  United  States  was  be- 
qind — booster  power — by  placing  19  tons 
in  orbit  around  the  earth  through 
latum  I. 

The  space  and  rocket  industries  have 
own  to  be  major  factors  in  our  econ- 
y.  The  missile  and  space  industry,  in 
liar  volume  and  people  employed,  now 
uals  those  of  the  automobile  industry. 
Businessmen,  engineers,  and  communi- 
ties with  chronic  and  high  rates  of  un- 
employment and  partial  use  of  industrial 
ajnd  power  should  get  interested  and 
contact  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
ency  procurement  agencies.  This  op- 
rtunity  in  space  is  open  for  business, 
rge  and  small. 

What  we  do  here  must  be  weighed  not 
y  in  terms  of  our  progress  in  space, 
bJLit  also  in  terms  of  the  effect  upon  im- 
portant segments  of  industry. 

I  This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  realistic.  It 
will  demand  careful  and  highly  eCBcient 
nianaeement.  The  Congress  can  have 
confidence  that  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
eice  and  Astronautics  has  done  its  work 
with  thoroughness  and  care.  I  strongly 
urge  the  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
1)456  by  the  House. 

I  strongly  favor  the  bill.  I  hope  it  will 
piss.  I  may  have  a  motion  to  recommit 
afid  add  on  one  amendment  to  estab- 
lish in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
S  3ace  Administration  an  Inspector  of 
Programs  and  Operations. 

I  will  submit  that  later,  of  course, 
^en  it  comes  time  for  the  final  vote.  I 
wiU  give  notice  of  it  ahead  of  time. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  25  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI  to  be 
divided  as  he  sees  fit  among  his  sub- 
committee members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  TeagueI  is  recognized 
for  25  minutes 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  late  January  of  this  year  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has  been  conducting  an  exten- 
sive series  of  hearings,  briefings,  and 
tours  of  major  NASA  and  contractor  fa- 
cilities contributing  to  the  manned  space 
flight  program. 

Twenty  separate  hearings  and  brief- 
ings have  been  completed  to  analyze  the 
$3,011,900,000  research  and  development 
program  proposed  by  NASA  for  manned 
space  flight.  In  addition  a  critical  re- 
view was  made  of  the  $224,910,000  con- 
struction of  facilities  program  request. 
The  program  management  was  also  re- 
viewed and  a  thorough  study  made  of 
the  proposed  $304,570,000  budget  request 
for  administrative  operations. 

Testimony  was  taken  at  the  manned 
space  flight  centers:  The  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center.  Huntsville,  Ala.; 
Michoud  Operations  of  the  Marshall 
Space  Plight  Center,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.;  and  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  Houston,  Tex. 

Standard  data  were  requested  from 
each  of  these  major  NASA  centers  to 
allow  full  analysis  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  management 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  1964  and 
the  proposed  program  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  including  the  need  for  the  re- 
quested fiscal  year  1964  supplemental 
appropriation. 

In  addition,  major  contractors  were 
visited  to  assess  progress  being  made  in 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the 
Gemini  and  Apollo  programs,  including: 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  Denver,  Colo.; 
North  American  Aviation  Corp.,  El  Se- 
gunda,  Calif.;  and  Douglas  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

To  round  out  and  amplify  the  infor- 
mation obtained,  hearings  were  held  and 
testimony  taken  in  Washington  in  open 
and  executive  session  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  OfiBce  of  Manned  Space 
Flight  of  NASA.  The  overall  manned 
space  fiight  program  was  reviewed  with 
Dr.  Mueller,  Associate  Administrator  for 
Manned  Space  Flight  while  testimony  on 
the  advanced  missions  program  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  E.  Z.  Gray,  director  of 
the  advanced  manned  missions  program. 

The  manned  space  flight  medical  pro- 
gram was  reviewed  with  Dr.  Knauf  while 
Mr.  George  Low  and  Dr.  George  E.  Muel- 
ler discussed  the  Gemini  and  Apollo 
manned  space  programs. 

Over  1,300  pages  of  testimony  and 
data  were  gathered  from  a  thoroughgo- 
ing review  of  our  effort  to  reach  the 
moon  in  this  decade.  Special  problems 
such  as  the  increased  costs  of  delaying 
the  lunar  landing  objective  beyond  this 
decade  were  reviewed  in  depth  with 
NASA  and  contractor  management   The 
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question  of  radiation  hazard  during  long 
duration  manned  space  flight  was  also 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  After 
hearing  testimony  on  the  many  Joint  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
NASA,  at  the  request  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, a  summary  of  the  NASA -Department 
of  Defense  cooperative  relationship  and 
the  Interface  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions in  accomplishing  the  space  pro- 
gram is  being  prepared. 

In  summary,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  the  Gemini  program  for  long  dura- 
tion man-in-space  tests  prior  to  the 
longer  Apollo  missions  is  proceeding  un- 
der aggressive  NASA  leaderslolp  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  The  first  manned 
Gemini  flight  is  expected  In  late  1964 
and  will  herald  the  advent  of  manned 
space  exploration  built  on  the  solid  base 
of  the  successfully  completed  Mercury 
program.  The  subcommittee  found  that 
timely  solutions  are  being  found  to  the 
normal  development  problems  that  are 
to  be  expected  in  this  great  step  forward 
In  the  space  effort.  The  Nation  may 
have  confidence  in  the  successful  prog- 
ress of  this  program. 

A  detailed  review  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram indicated  that  satisfactory  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  the  development 
of  the  Saturn  series  of  launch  vehicles 
and  the  associated  spacecraft.  Prob- 
lems associated  with  guidance,  space- 
craft weight  reduction,  and  propulsion 
system  performance  have  all  been  en- 
countered in  accomplishing  this  effort. 
The  success  of  the  Saturn  I  vehicles  in 
its  first  four  flights,  however,  is  indica- 
tive of  the  sterling  performance  of  the 
personnel  and  hardware  in  this  program. 
Through  the  Apollo  program  the  United 
States  is  now  taking  the  preeminent 
position  in  the  capability  to  lift  large 
payloads  into  orbit.  Development  tests 
are  proceeding  on  schedule.  With  satis- 
factory funding  support  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  achieve  the  national 
objective  of  manned  lunar  landings  in 
this  decade. 

The  committee  also  reviewed  the  radi- 
ation hazard  attendant  in  long  duration 
space  flight  and  based  on  current  infor- 
mation, found  that  a  high  probability  of 
success — without  excessive  radiation 
hazard — could  be  expected  in  the  Apollo 
program.  Therefore,  the  subcommittee 
discounts  the  seriousness  of  the  radiation 
hazard  in  the  current  program. 

The  subcommittee  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  Apollo  program  to  the 
cost  of  delaying  the  lunar  landing  until 
the  next  decade.  It  found  that  either  an 
appreciable  acceleration  or  delay  of  this 
objective  would  materially  increase  the 
total  cost  of  the  program.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  convinced  that  the  current 
scheduled  program  is  at  an  optimum  and 
should  be  maintained.  To  do  so  re- 
quires not  only  the  appropriation  as  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  10456.  but  also  the  fiscal 
year  1964  supplemental  appropriation  to 
assure  the  avoidance  of  slippages  in  con- 
tractor schedules  for  spacecraft  and  pro- 
pulsion crucial  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  program. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  NASA  is  now  conducting  adequately 
broad  studies  to  assure  efficient  and  eco- 


nomical extension  of  the  space  program 
in  the  future.  These  paper  studies  allow 
the  early  analysis  of  the  future  utility 
of  manned  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  space  program  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  progress 
and  achievements  for  the  manned  space 
flight  program,  the  subcommittee  did 
find  that  a  number  of  areas  of  authoriza- 
tion could  be  trimmed  In  the  fiscal  year 
1965  NASA  program  for  manned  space 
flight. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment the  subcommittee  felt  that  NASA 
had  not  made  a  substantial  case  for  an 
increase  in  the  advanced  missions  pro- 
gram over  the  amount  provided  for  use 
in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  subcommittee, 
therefore,  recommended  and  the  full 
committee  approved  the  amount  of 
$22,100,000.  or  the  1964  level,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1965  authorization. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  found  that  the  Center 
requests  were  indeed  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  program.  How- 
ever, the  committee  felt  that  more  aus- 
tere construction  standards  would  allow 
p>erformance  of  the  necessary  functions 
and,  therefore,  recommended  a  general 
reduction  of  10  percent  or  $22,491,000. 
The  subcommittee  recommended  and  the 
full  committee  approved  $202,419,000 
under  "Construction  of  facilities"  for  the 
manned  space  flight  program. 

In  reviewing  the  $304,570,000  request 
for  "Administrative  operations,"  the  sub- 
committee recommended  a  general  re- 
duction of  5  percent  or  $15,228,500  on 
the  basis  that  requests  for  equipment, 
supplies,  and  other  services  could  be 
trimmed  without  seriously  curtailing  the 
program.  The  reduction,  however,  would 
be  applied  across  the  board  without  the 
denial  of  any  specific  expenditures  to  al- 
low NASA  latitude  in  management. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  in  its 
review  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center  that  the  Center  had  now  as- 
sumed a  position  as  a  focal  point  to  the 
American  public  for  our  national  space 
effort  and  that  the  Center  in  attempting 
to  allow  the  public  to  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with  the  space  pro- 
gram lacked  suflicient  facilities  for  ac- 
complishing this  aim.  The  subcom- 
mittee, therefore,  recommended  and  the 
full  committee  approved  the  addition  of 
$1  million  to  the  construction  of  facilities 
program  at  the  Center  to  allow  adequate 
facilities  for  handling  public  and  inter- 
national visitors  and  public  relations. 

In  short,  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
ned Space  Flight  found  a  vigorous,  effi- 
cient, and  capable  NASA-industrial  team 
accomplishing  whav  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est technological  effort  of  this  century, 
the  potential  of  which  can  be  such  as  to 
contribute  to  this  Nation's  economic 
strength  as  well  as  contributing  to  a 
strong  technological  base  for  our  na- 
tional security. 

In  the  bill  before  the  House  today,  we 
propose  to  push  the  throttle  all  the  way 
forward  on  the  U.S.  effort  to  achieve 
supremacy  in  space.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  in  the  5  '^2  years  since  Congress 
passed  the  Space  Act  of  1958. 


In  the  Space  Act,  we  made  the  basic 
decision  to  create  the  capability  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit  space.  The  important 
feature  of  that  decision  was  that  we 
would  not  wait  until  the  requirements 
for  space  activity  became  evident.  In- 
stead, we  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and  got 
to  work  on  developing  the  science  and 
technology,  the  trained  manpower,  the 
earth-based  facilities,  and  the  flight 
hardware  needed  for  space  flight  well  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  we  might  need 
them. 

The  wisdom  of  this  decision  becomes 
clear  when  we  realize  the  very  long  time 
It  takes  to  create  space  power.  There  is 
now  evidence  that  Stalin  ordered  the  be- 
ginning of  top-prlorlty  work  on  Soviet 
rockets  In  1947.  Ten  years  later,  the 
Soviets  reaped  the  rewards  by  launching 
the  first  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile and  the  first  satellite. 

A  similarly  long  period  Is  Involved  in 
our  space  program.  We  began  the  de- 
velopment of  the  P-1,  our  larget  rocket 
engine,  in  1958.  The  first  flight  of  the 
Saturn  V,  a  vehicle  using  the  P-1  engine, 
is  currently  scheduled  for  1967.  We  will 
be  doing  very  well  indeed  if  we  achieve 
operational  status  for  that  vehicle  by 
1968.  a  decade  after  the  beginning  of 
development  of  the  engine. 

In  the  Space  Act.  the  Congress  deter- 
mined that  a  prudent  national  policy 
calls  for  steady  support  year  in  and  year 
out,  for  our  efforts  to  build  space  com- 
petence. As  the  result  of  the  continued 
support  of  the  Congress,  we  have  pro- 
gressively built  up  our  capability,  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Three  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Space  Act,  faced  with  im- 
pressive Soviet  demonstrations,  we  were 
able  to  accelerate  the  buildup  to  a  rate 
that  would  extend  our  space  flight  ca- 
pability outward  to  the  moon  before  the 
end  of  this  decade. 

Now,  after  3  more  years,  we  are  ready 
to  take  the  last  step  In  this  buildup.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  we  propose  to  exert 
maximum  effort  in  our  drive  to  overtake 
the  Soviets  in  space  before  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

I  am  confident  we  will  achieve  this 
goal,  perhaps  well  ahead  of  schedule. 
This  winter  our  subcommittee  has  put 
In  many  long  weekends  of  work  conduct- 
ing hearings  and  Inspections  at  Industrial 
facilities  and  space  flight  centers 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  seen 
the  tremendous  job  that  is  being  done  by 
Industry  on  this  program.  With  Ameri- 
can industry  producing  at  maximum  ef- 
fort, nothing  can  stop  us  from  making 
this  country  first  In  space. 

We  completed  the  Mercury  program 
last  year.  In  Mercury,  we  learned  many 
important  lessons  about  space  flight.  We 
learned  how  to  establish  the  industrial 
base,  to  set  the  high  quality  standards 
required,  to  train  the  personnel,  to  build 
high  quality  standards  required,  to  train 
the  personnel,  to  build  the  ground  facili- 
ties and  hardware,  to  create  the  world- 
wide network  of  tracking  and  communi- 
cations stations,  and  to  carry  out  opera- 
tions. We  learned  what  man  can  do  in 
space  for  periods  up  to  a  day  and  a  half. 

But  the  most  important  lesson  of  all 
was  the  necessity  for  careful,  thorough 
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preparation,  for  attention  to  every  de- 
tail. In  Mercury,  astronauts  were 
launched  into  space  only  after  every  nec- 
essary and  reasonable  precaution  had 
been  taken.  This  policy  has  proved  its 
worth.  In  six  manned  flights,  six  men 
carried  out  their  missions  and  six  men 
were  brought  back  to  earth  without 
harm.  The  policy  is  being  continued  in 
the  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs. 

The  Gemini  program  is  next  on  the 
agenda.  In  this  step-by-step  program, 
we  are  now  approaching  the  time  when 
it  will  be  feasible  to  put  two  men  in  space 
in  a  single  vehicle.  They  will  be  able  to 
conduct  long-duration  flights,  spelling 
each  other  as  they  sleep.  We  will  train 
the  pilots  and  people  on  the  ground  in 
rendezvous  and  docking — that  is,  we  will 
bring  together  and  join  two  spacecraft 
in  flight. 

The  objectives  of  Gemini  are  appli- 
cable to  Apollo.  Furthermore,  these  ob- 
jectives can  be  achieved  in  Gemini  well 
in  advance  of  the  comparable  Apollo 
missions.  The  first  unmanned  Gemini 
flight  test  will  take  place  in  the  next  few- 
weeks.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
plan  a  two-man  flight. 

The  value  of  Gemini  is  probably  best 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  use 
of  Gemini  hardware  and  experience  in 
its  manned  orbiting  laboratory  pro- 
gram. In  this  program,  a  modified 
Gemini  spacecraft  will  form  the  basic 
unit  of  a  larger  vehicle  that  will  be  em- 
ployed for  experiments  in  long  duration 
flight.  The  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory will  provide  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  relating  to  an  orbiting  space 
station,  a  program  involving  more  ad- 
vanced space  flight  techniques.  The 
space  station  is  being  studied  jointly  by 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  largest  of  our  manned  space  flight 
programs  is  Apollo.  Here  we  are  devel- 
oping a  three-man  spacecraft,  which  will 
be  capable  of  orbital  flights  lasting  more 
than  2  weeks.  This  spacecraft  will  pro- 
vide a  capability  for  advanced  exercises 
in  rendezvous  and  docking.  The  Apol- 
lo schedule  calls  for  2.000  hours  of 
manned  flight  in  earth  orb't.  Then, 
later  in  the  decade,  we  will  extend  our 
flight  capability  outward  from  the  earth, 
into  lunar  orbit  and  to  lunar  landing  and 
exploration. 

Just  as  we  have  already  seen  a  mili- 
tary outgrowth  of  the  Gemini  program, 
I  am  confident  that  in  time  Apollo  hard- 
ware and  experience  will  be  used  to  ful- 
fill the  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  what 
we  are  bujnng  in  Apollo.  At  first,  of 
course,  is  the  Saturn  booster.  On  Janu- 
ary 29,  5'2  long  years  of  work  in  this 
program  paid  off  when  the  Saturn  I 
launched  the  heaviest  payload  in  the 
known  history  of  space  flight.  The  Sat- 
urn I  will  be  used  for  test  flights  of  the 
Apollo  unmanned  spacecraft  and  for 
experiments  to  determine  the  hazard 
from  meteoroids — dust  and  tiny  pebbles 
in  space.  Later,  an  improved  verbion, 
the  Saturn  I-B,  will  provide  thrust  to 
boost  into  orbit  the  first  manned  Apollo 
spacecraft. 

Beyond  the  Saturn,  we  are  buying  the 
much  more  powerful  Saturn  V.     This 
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booster  will  enable  us  to  place  in  earth 
orbit  a  payload  weighing  a  quarter-mil- 
lion pounds,  about  two  dozen  times  as 
heavy  as  the  Soviet  Vostok.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  we  hope  we  can  bring  this  ve- 
hicle to  an  operational  status  by  about 
1968.  When  we  have  this  kind  of  power, 
we  will  be  second  to  none  In  space. 

With  these  vehicles,  we  are  buying  the 
earthbased  installations  needed  to  sup- 
port them.  In  fact,  we  have  bought  most 
of  them.  The  fiscal  year  1965  budget  for 
construction  of  manned  space  flight  fa- 
cilities is  less  than  half  of  that  for  t^« 
current  year,  and  our  committee  has  re- 
duced the  NASA  request  by  a  further  10 
percent. 

These  installations  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  develop,  manufacture, 
test,  launch  and  control  missions  using 
larce  launch  vehicles  and  spacecraft. 

They  will  provide  the  country  with  the 
ability  to  produce  and  launch  space  ve- 
hicles at  a  high  rate  if  the  requirements 
develop.  And  most  of  these  installations 
have  a  built-in  capacity  for  expansion. 

We  are  training  personnel.  At  pres- 
ent, considerably  more  than  200,000  per- 
sons are  at  work  in  the  manned  space 
flight  effort.  When  It  reaches  its  peak 
next  year,  the  number  will  be  about  300,- 
000.  more  than  90  percent  in  industry. 
Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  about  45,000 
will  be  scientists  and  engineers,  about 
2.8  percent  of  the  total  national  employ- 
ment of  scientists  and  engineers.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  the  national  supply  is  not 
being  strained. 

Another  thing  we  are  buying  in  Apollo 
is  the  experience  of  managing  a  research 
and  development  effort  of  this  magni- 
tude. Our  experience  in  this  regard  has 
advanced  in  steady  progression.  We 
went  from  the  Manhattan  project  of 
World  War  n  to  the  ballistic  missile  pro- 
grams of  the  1950's.  Now  we  are  taking 
another  step  forward  to  a  program  that 
is  so  large  in  scope  that  it  cannot  be 
managed  by  a  single  field  center. 

The  Apollo  program  is  run  by  three 
field  centers,  at  Huntsville.  Ala..  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  and  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  all 
under  the  direction  of  the  NASA  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  I  am  glad  to 
report  to  the  House  that  NASA  fully  rec- 
ognizes the  vital  Importance  of  exercising 
firm  control  over  this  vast  effort  and  Is 
paying  continued  attention  to  means  of 
improving  management. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  remark 
that  even  though  the  Government  por- 
tion of  this  team  is  centered  at  a  few 
locations,  contractors  and  subcontractors 
are  at  work  in  most  of  the  50  States.  Let 
me  give  a  few  examples.  In  St.  Louis, 
McDonnell  Aircraft  has  been  at  work 
since  1958.  first  on  the  Mercury  space- 
craft and  now  on  the  Gemini  spacecraft. 
In  Iowa.  Collins  Radio  of  Cedar  Rapids 
is  making  communications  equipment  for 
the  Gem-ni  and  Apollo  programs  under 
subcontract.  At  Indianapolis,  General 
Motors  is  making  fuel  tanks  for  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  under  a  subcontract. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  Lad'sh  Co.  of  Cudahy 
has  a  whole  series  of  subcontracts  to 
make  quality  forgings  for  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  and  the  Sa+um  launch  ve- 
hicles. In  Minnesota,  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  is  mak'ng  control  equipment 
for  the  Gemini  spacecraft. 


One  final  thing  we  are  buying  In 
Apollo  is  experience  In  manned  space 
fl  ght  operations.  We  have  created  a 
corps  of  astronauts,  now  numbering  29, 
to  conduct  manned  space  fl  ght  missions. 
We  also  have  a  smoothly  operating  team 
on  the  ground,  at  the  control  center  and 
at  the  tracking  stations  around  the 
world,  which  is  capable  of  making  the 
split-second  decisions  needed.  We  have 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— the  tracking  and  recovery  ships, 
the  rescue  planes  and  helicopters,  and 
the  missile  ranges  in  the  Atlant  c  and 
Paclflc  Oceans.  I  might  mention  that 
cool  nerves  are  required  to  conduct  an 
OF>eratlon  In  which  the  vehicle  is  travel- 
ing at  a  speed  of  5  miles  a  second.  This 
Is  experience  that  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  for  this  country  if  we  should  de- 
velop a  requirement  for  military  opera- 
tions in  space. 

With  respect  to  military  requirements. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld],  my  colleague  on 
the  committee,  for  inserting  into  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  2,  1964, 
a  significant  statement  by  a  military  ex- 
pert, Maj.  Gen.  Ben  I.  Funk,  commander, 
Space  Systems  Division,  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Steppingstones 
in  Space."  In  the  October  1963  issue  of 
the  magazine  Rendezvous,  General  Funk 
discussed  the  problems  created  by  the 
long  leadtimes  of  the  development  proc- 
ess.   He  said: 

If  we  are  going  to  plan,  define,  and  produce 
systems  that  will  not  be  o\ertaken  by  the 
events  of  time,  technology,  and  circum- 
stances, we  must  do  more  than  simply  com- 
press development  leadtimes.  We  must  now, 
In  fact,  reduce  our  leadtime  on  foresight. 

Observing  that  "experimentation  and 
exploration,  as  ends  In  themselves,  are 
luxuries  that  the  military  services  can 
ill  afford,"  General  Funk  says  the  serv- 
ices "benefit  heavily  from  the  investi- 
gative programs  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration." 

The  Air  Force,  he  reports,  is  con- 
tinually increasing  the  extent  of  its  work- 
ing partnership  with  NASA.  Noting  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  U.S.  space 
achievements  to  date  have  depended 
upon  boosters  and  facU  t*es  developed  by 
the  military.  General  Funk  makes  the 
following  comments: 

We  now  foresee  a  clear  opportunity  during 
the  next  several  years  for  the  Air  Force — - 
in  turn — to  benefit  from  certain  payload 
vehicles  developed  by  or  for  NASA. 

The  partnership  approach  to  the  Defense 
Department's  military  space  needs  and 
NASA's  nonmllltary  space  responsibilities  is 
a  logical  course  to  follow  in  the  fulfillment 
of  common  space  objectives.  It  is  elemental 
to  our  mutual  quest  for  space  experience. 

Altogether,  it  Is  estimated  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  Investment  planned  for  the 
manned  space  filght  program  would  be 
made  even  if  there  were  no  moon.  We 
would  certainly  develop  the  boosters  re- 
quired to  move  ahead  of  the  Soviets.  We 
would  certa-'nly  develop  two-  and  three- 
man  spacecraft  for  flight  In  earth  orbit. 
We  would  build  the  installations  and 
train  the  people  and  gain  the  experience 
in  operations. 

So  long  as  we  are  doing  all  of  this, 
It  would  be  almost  silly  not  to  go  to  the 
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moon,  to  explore  it.  to  see  what  is  there. 
The  moon  Is  relatively  close,  as  distances 
go  in  space.  It  is  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miles  away.  The  trip  will  take 
less  than  3  days. 

Achievement  of  the  first  landing  on 
the  moon  will  provide  conclusive  proof 
that  our  country  is  first  in  space.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  space 
demonstrations  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful from  the  propaganda  point  of 
view.  They  orbited  the  first  satellite. 
They  hit  the  moon  first.  They  photo- 
graphed the  back  of  the  moon.  They 
launched  the  first  man,  the  first  mission 
Involving  two  manned  spacecraft,  and 
the  first  woman  in  space.  The  Soviet 
space  accomplishments  are  used  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy,  to  create 
an  impression  of  strength,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  uncommitted  nations 
of  the  world. 

We  may  well  achieve  complete  U.S. 
preeminence  well  in  advance  of  our  first 
landing  on  the  moon.  But  because  of 
past  history,  the  world  may  not  fully  be- 
lieve that  we  are  first.  By  putting 
Americans  on  the  moon  first,  we  will 
wipe  out  the  last  of  those  doubts. 

In  this  regard,  our  subcommittee 
delved  rather  deeply  into  some  associ- 
ated considerations.  We  looked  into  the 
matter  of  whether  radiation  would  cre- 
ate an  imreasonable  hazard  for  the  sis- 
tronauts,  and  we  examined  the  total 
cost  as  related  to  the  schedule. 

On  the  matter  of  radiation,  we  have 
determined  that  there  is  no  substantial 
risk  to  the  astronauts.  Without  going 
Into  the  technical  details,  let  me  just  say 
that  if  an  Apollo  spacecraft  had  been  in 
flight  during  the  worst  solar  flare  on  rec- 
ord— that  of  July  1959 — the  radiation 
dose  received  by  the  astronauts  inside 
would  have  been  15  percent  of  the  allow- 
able safe  dose. 

We  have  examined  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
present  pace  of  Apollo,  which  calls  for 
beginning  manned  lunar  exploration  In 
this  decade.  We  found  that,  although 
the  schedule  is  tight,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able. It  keeps  the  pressure  up,  but  every 
present  indication  Is  that  it  can  be  met. 

It  turns  out  that  the  present  schedule 
is  also  compatible  with  economy.  Now 
that  the  team  has  been  organized,  the 
contracts  have  been  negotiated,  and 
many  of  the  facilities  have  been  con- 
structed, any  slowdown  would  add  to  the 
overall  cost  and  people  would  have  to 
be  laid  off.  Stops  and  starts  are  a  most 
wasteful  process  in  research  and  devel- 
opment. The  most  economical  man- 
ner of  operation  is  to  set  an  overall 
schedule  at  the  beginning  and  stick  to 
it.  If  you  take  each  step  as  soon  as  you 
can,  you  will  eliminate  the  great  waste 
of  Idle  people  and  idle  facilities. 

The  reason  people  become  idle  is  that 
each  organization  feels  it  needs  a  basic 
minimum  of  people  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. Every  company  is  reluctant  to  lay 
off  its  best  engineers  and  scientists,  even 
when  the  work  slacks  off. 

If  the  Apollo  program  were  stretched 
out  to  1975,  an  analysis  of  the  Increased 
costs  of  systems  and  subsystems  indicates 
that  the  total  program  cost  would  In- 
crease by  about  30  percent.  In  other 
words,  keeping  this  force  together  and 


spreading  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
work  out  through  12  years  Instead  of  6 
would  add  about  $6  billion  to  the  total 
cost.  We  concluded  that  it  would  not 
make  good  business  sense. 

There  is  an  even  more  compelling 
reason  why  we  should  maintain  this 
schedule.  The  United  States  is  com- 
mitted. If  we  were  to  stretch  it  out  now, 
the  world  would  conclude  that  we  had 
run  into  serious  technological  problems. 
Such  a  decision  would  lead  to  serious 
questioning  of  our  technological  capac- 
ity and  our  ability  to  manage.  And  it 
would  open  the  way  for  another  sputnik- 
type  propaganda  triiunph. 

In  Apollo,  a  great  national  machine  is 
now  moving  into  high  speed.  After  6 
years,  we  are  approaching  the  period  of 
maximum  national  effort.  Our  momen- 
tum was  built  up  steadily.  We  are 
driving  ahead  with  the  full  power  of 
American  industry.  In  a  few  short  years, 
the  Russians  will  be  far  behind  us. 

Our  committee  reviewed  very  care- 
fully the  President's  proposals  in  the  bill 
before  you.  We  determined  that  there 
is  a  fighting  chance  of  carrying  manned 
flight  forward  to  the  beginning  of  lunar 
exploration  in  this  decade.  Therefore, 
we  concur  in  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  $141  million  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
restoring  a  part  of  the  $250  million  by 
which  the  appropriation  was  reduced  be- 
low the  authorization  last  fall.  The  fig- 
ure represents  the  portion  of  that  $250 
million  which  NASA  would  have  applied 
to  the  Apollo  program,  had  it  been  ap- 
propriated. 

For  fiscal  year  1965,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  requests  for  Gemini  and 
Apollo  represent  a  hard-core  effort  and 
we  have  recommended  authorization  of 
the  full  appropriation  requested.  How- 
ever, the  bill  does  include  reductions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee.  We  have  reduced  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  our  area  of  re- 
sponsibility by  10  percent.  We  have  re- 
duced administrative  operations  by  5 
percent.  We  have  reduced  advanced 
manned  missions  planning  and  study  by 
15  percent. 

This  bill  has  been  soundly  conceived 
and  carefully  thought  out.  It  has  been 
reduced  where  the  committee  felt  this 
could  be  done.  It  is  not  a  partisan  bill. 
The  space  program  was  begun  in  a  Re- 
publican administration  and  continued 
in  a  Democratic  administration.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  have  sup- 
ported it  through  the  years.  It  is  an 
American  program,  designed  to  place  our 
country  in  its  rightful  position  before 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  program 
on  which  our  national  security  may  well 
depend. 

In  this  bill,  the  House  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
America's  future  in  space.  It  is  a  bill 
that  every  Member  can  support  in  good 
conscience.    I  ask  that  support. 

Almost  every  committee  of  the  House 
is  affected  by  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. Space  affects  almost  every  aspect 
of  our  national  life.  Let  me  give  some 
examples. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  is  concerned  with 
weather  forecasting,  and  thus  with  the 
weather   satellites.    This   committee   is 


also  concerned  with  communications, 
and  hence  with  the  communications 
sateUites.  In  its  oversight  of  health  and 
medicine,  this  committee  is  concerned 
with  the  many  advances  in  these  areas 
made  possible  by  work  in  progress  in 
the  space  program.  In  its  interest  in 
industry  and  manufacture,  this  com- 
mittee is  concerned  with  technological 
progress  made  possible  in  the  space 
program. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  is  Interested  in  the  Im- 
provement in  navigation  made  possible 
by  satellites  and  in  the  revisions  of  world 
maps  that  are  being  made  with  geodetic 
satellites. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  is  partic- 
ularly Interested  in  long-range  weather 
forecasting  and  the  possibilities  of 
weather  modification  made  possible  by 
the  weather  satellites.  It  Is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  observation  of  locust  swarms 
from  space,  improved  methods  of  ster- 
ilization and  canning,  and  Increased 
knowledge  about  bacterial  growth  that 
results  from  space  research. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
concerned  with  the  space  program  be- 
cause leadership  in  science  and  tech- 
nology confer  distinct  advantages  at  the 
international  bargaining  table  and  be- 
cause space  accomplishments  are  an 
Important  ingredient  in  national  pres- 
tige, which  creates  assurance  of  national 
strength. 

The  space  program  is  of  interest  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  be- 
cause of  the  interrelationship  between 
the  program  and  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  and  because  the 
space  age  is  encouraging  education.  It 
is  of  concern  to  the  committee  also  be- 
cause of  its  impact  on  labor  relations. 
About  300,000  persons  will  be  at  work  in 
the  manned  space  filght  area  alone  by 
1965. 

The  space  program  is  of  concern  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  because  of  the  effect  of  space 
research  on  surveying,  the  search  for  oil 
and  minerals,  and  the  Instruments  used 
by  geologists  and  explorers. 

The  space  program  is  of  especial  con- 
cern to  the  Select  Committee  To  Study 
the  Problems  of  Small  Business.  In 
the  period  of  21  months  ending  last 
October  31,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
volume  of  NASA's  first-  and  second-tier 
subcontracts,  totaling  $156  million,  was 
awarded  to  small  business. 

The  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mitee  is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
space  program.  In  its  function  of  pass- 
ing of  legislation  that  sets  salaries  and 
other  conditions  for  civil  service  em- 
ployees, this  committee  must  deal  with 
the  problem  of  making  Government  em- 
plojTnent  attractive  to  highly  qualified 
scientists  and  engineers  needed  to  man- 
£ige  this  great  national  effort. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  is  inter- 
ested in  the  space  program  because  of  the 
extensive  construction  of  facilities  re- 
quired for  space.  NASA  uses  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  man- 
age this  construction. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  is  interested 
in  the  space  progr£un  because  space  ex- 
ploration is  opening  up  vast  areas  and 
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Issues  m  which  law  has  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  writing  of  space  law  prom- 
ises to  provide  items  for  the  agenda  of 
this  committee  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  clearly  interested  In  the  space 
program  because  of  its  function  of  pass- 
ing upon  the  funding  requirements  for 
the  space  program. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
clearly  interested  in  the  space  program 
because  of  the  Interaction  betw^een  the 
civilian  and  military  space  efforts.  So 
much  is  known  to  the  House  about  this 
interrelation  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  detail  them  at  this  time. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  is  interested  in  the  space  program 
because  of  the  impact  of  space  activity 
on  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  How  much  did  the 
single  Saturn  1-B  launch  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  just 
spoke  of  cost  the  country? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  cost  or  the  complete  cost 
of  that  vehicle.  There  may  be  estimates 
on  the  cost  of  research  and  development 
that  have  gone  into  the  project.  Of 
course,  the  more  vehicles  that  are  pro- 
duced, the  less  will  be  the  cost  per  ve- 
hicle. I  am  sure  there  are  figures  on  it. 
but  I  do  not  have  them  at  the  moment. 
Does  any  member  of  the  committee  have 
any  figures  on  the  cost  of  the  Saturn? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  cost  attributable  to  that  particular 
flight  is  $100  milUon. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  other 
words,  the  first  Saturn  flight  is  estimated 
to  cost  $100  million? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  what  do  we  have 
flying  around  in  space  as  a  result  of  that 
$100  million? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  At  the  mo- 
ment, a  load  of  sand.  But  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  being  very  unfair  to  our 
space  program,  if  he  is  trying  to  leave 
the  impression  that  that  is  all  the  coun- 
try got  out  of  this  project. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No.  I  am  not  trying  to 
leave  that  impression  and  I  do  not  want 
my  remarks  to  be  construed  in  that  way. 
I  support  our  space  program  but  desire 
that  it  be  directed  more  at  achieving  na- 
tional security  and  some  reasonable 
economy  in  the  lunar  program.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  present  author- 
ization bill  that  we  are  now  considering, 
there  is  a  request  for  $2,677  million  for 
the  Apollo  program,  the  moon  shot  pro- 
gram. How  many  shots  toward  the  moon 
are  we  going  to  get  from  our  Saturns  for 
that  figure? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  are,  I 
believe,  12  Saturns.  I  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  exact  figure.  I  believe  one 
of  the  books  has  that  information  in  it. 
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[t  gives  the  exact  shots  and  what  Is  to  be 
ji  each  shot. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Not  exactly  in  terms  of 
cost.  If  the  gentleman  knows,  will  there 
pe  anything  left  after  the  Saturn  leaves 

e  launching  pad?    Will  the  money  be 

1  gone,  except  for  the  payload  in  space? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Does  the 
entleman  refer  to  the  booster,  when  he 
sks  whether  there  will  be  anything  left? 

Mr.  WYMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  At  the  pres- 
i?nt  time  in  our  whole  present  program, 
hothlng  is  left  after  the  booster  is  gone. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  there  be  12  Sat- 
rn  shots  out  of  the  $2,677  million 
under  this  authorization? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  There 
will  be  more  money  after  the  next  year. 
This  is  the  money  to  be  spent  next  year. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Will  any  of  that  which 
s  being  requested  at  the  present  time 
ictually  put  a  man  on  the  moon? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  All  of  this  is 
:oward  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  a  man  actually  gets 
;o  the  moon,  can  the  gentleman  inform 
is  whether  he  could  live  on  the  moon? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  people 
Kho  are  working  with  the  program — the 
scientists  and  engineers — expect  the  man 
,0  live  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  there  a  space  suit 
R'hich  has  yet  been  made  which  can 
itand  the  moon  temperatures  hotter 
;han  boiling  water  or  colder  than  that 
)f  dry  Ice? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  subcom- 
nittee  at  Houston,  Tex.,  spent  about  an 
lour  in  the  hearings  on  this  subject  of 
;he  suit  now  available,  and  they  say  it 
vill  be  able  to  stand  those  temperatures. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  What  would  such  a 
;pace  suit  cost  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sorry; 
[  do  not  have  the  figure  on  the  cost  of 
the  space  suit.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money; 
Jiat  certainly  is  true. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
[Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
I'ield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
,he  Saturn  program,  specifically  in  an- 
;wer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
rom  New  Hampshire,  there  will  be  fo\ir 
aunches  in  fiscal  year  1964,  two  in  fiscal 
rear  1965.  four  in  fiscal  years  1966,  1967, 
ind   1968.  and  five  in  fiscal  year   1969. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
I'ield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
leman  asked  about  what  was  flying 
iround  on  the  Saturn  vehicle.  He  was 
old.  frankly,  it  w-as  a  load  of  sand. 

We  could  have  taken  a  chance,  by 
spending  perhaps  $5  or  $6  million  to  fit 
jp  the  capsule,  with  a  man,  and  we 
;ould  have  lost  the  man  and  lost  the 
vhole  capsule.  If  we  knew  that  every- 
hing  we  were  going  to  do  would  be  suc- 
;essful.  we  could  go  right  to  the  end 
product,  but  this  is  a  research  program. 
\s  we  go  along  we  must  develop  it  and 
ake  it  step  by  step. 

I  commend  NASA  for  not  trying  to  put 
i  man  in  that  capsule.    I  value  the  lives 


of  our  people  too  much  to  do  that,  and 
I  would  rather  orbit  a  load  of  sand  first, 
to  know  that  all  is  well. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  realizes  that  the  Mercury 
flights,  the  Gemini  flights,  and  the 
Apollo  flights  each  go  through  certain 
stages  of  development.  The  first  Gemini 
flight  should  take  place  in  the  next  2 
weeks.  It  will  be  unmarmed.  According 
to  the  success  and  what  we  learn  and 
what  is  determined  from  the  shot  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  the  next  step  will  be 
taken. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  if  I 
may.  The  chairman  spoke  of  progress. 
I,  of  course,  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the 
bag  of  sand  as  not  being  a  kind  of  prog- 
ress or  a  step  along  the  path  of  space 
progress. 

I  wonder  if  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  program  will  be  called  success- 
ful if  we  assume  the  billions  of  dollars 
are  spent,  that  our  astronauts  have  gone 
to  the  moon  and  have  come  back  with 
proof  that  the  origin  of  the  universe  is 
materialistic,  that  the  earth  is  but  a 
chance  part  of  a  planetary  system 
derived  from  the  sun,  and  that  the  Bible 
is  a  big  fairy  story  undermining  the  basis 
of  faith  for  millions  of  human  beings? 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  feels  this 
would  be  considered  to  be  progress  for 
mankind? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
imagine  that  any  information  that  could 
be  developed  or  any  positive  knowledge 
which  could  be  gained  would  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  mankind. 

I  may  say  that  there  are  some  scien- 
tists who  are  so  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram that  one  geologist  has  said  that  If 
we  could  send  him  to  the  moon  and  keep 
him  there  alive  for  10  days  and  allow  him 
to  communicate  back  his  findings,  he 
would  be  happy  to  sacrifice  his  life  in 
that  undertaking. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
say.  in  closing,  there  is  a  very  complete 
description  of  the  suit  in  the  hearings. 
The  committee  went  into  it  at  length. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut   [Mr.  DADDARIO]. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  financing  this  program  has 
come  up,  and  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  recognize  the  depth  to  which  the 
committee  has  looked  into  the  state  of 
financing  and  the  effect  of  acceleration 
or  deceleration  of  our  program,  and  what 
it  would  amount  to.  In  the  investiga- 
tions that  our  subconunittee  has  made  on 
this,  what  effect  would  a  stretchout  of 
this  program  have  on  the  financing  and 
the  increased  cost  or  decreased  cost  that 
would  come  about  as  a  result? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  NASA  testi- 
fied every  year  that  the  program 
stretched  out  would  add  $1  billion  to 
this  program.  The  McDonnell  Co.  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  testified  to  stretch  out 
the  Gemini  program  would  make  it  much 
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more  costly.  At  the  Martin  Co.  In  Den- 
ver, which  makes  the  Titan,  I  believe 
they  testified  it  would  run  $3  million 
a  month  for  every  month  that  it  was 
stretched  out.  The  North  American  Co. 
in  Los  Angeles  that  m.akes  the  pilot  cap- 
sule testified  to  stretch  It  out  would 
make  It  much  more  costly,  and  the  same 
with  the  Douglas  Co.  in  Los  Angeles,  who 
testified  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  As  I  understand  it, 
if  we  were  to  try  to  speed  up  the  pro- 
gram and  accomplish  the  manned  lunar 
program  6  months  earlier  than  now  con- 
templated, It  would  tend  to  Increase  the 
cost  by  $1  billion,  and,  therefore,  this 
would  not  be  a  worthy  suggestion.  The 
investigation  also  shows  that  to  speed  it 
up  or  to  slow  it  down,  now  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  determined  to  be  a  na- 
tional goal,  would  be  a  costly  move,  and 
that  we  are  as  close  to  the  optimum  as 
we  can  possibly  be  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  was  the 
testimony  before  the  committee,  and  I 
believe  the  committee  members  who  made 
the  trips  and  visited  the  centers  and  the 
companies  came  back  believing  it  was 
true. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant, too.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  authorization 
last  year  of  $141  million  more  than  was 
finally  appropriated.  This  $141  million 
is  a  good  rule  of  thumb  to  gage  this 
whole  question  of  financing  by.  The  $141 
million  represents  some  3  weeks  of  fi- 
nancing and  this,  fed  into  the  stream 
of  things,  will  slow  down  the  program 
some  3  months.  We  must  take  into  con- 
sideration, therefore,  that  we  have  looked 
at  this  program  and  we  have  cut  out  as 
much  as  possible  and  that  it  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  seems  to  be  on  a  steady  and 
even  keel.  Under  these  conditions  it  will 
in  the  final  analysis  do  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do  within  this  decade. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  a  very 
correct  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  members  of  the  Manned 
Space  Subcommittee  be  permitted  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
June  of  1964  this  Nation  will  have  com- 
pleted one-third  of  the  Apollo  program 
and  its  objective  of  a  manned  lunar 
landing  in  this  decade.  Funds  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
through  fiscal  year  1964  will  have  pro- 
vided this  significant  initial  step  in  ac- 
complishing our  national  space  objec- 
tive. The  funding  proposed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965  NASA  authorization  will  allow 
the  program  to  reach  the  half-way 
point. 

The  total  Af>o11o  request  for  fiscal  year 
1965  is  $2,677,500,000.  The  decision  has 
already  been  made  to  accomplish  a  lunar 
landing  within  this  decade.  The  only 
question  which  can  now  be  raised  is 
whether  to  maintain  this  goal  or  to  seek 
the  alternatives  of  accelerating  the  pro- 
gram date  or  extending  the  lunar  land- 
ing into  the  next  decade. 


In  extensive  hearings  before  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  this  question  has 
been  reviewed.  Data  has  also  been 
gathered  on  this  same  subject  at  the 
major  NASA  centers  and  key  contractors 
in  the  Apollo  program  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  such  changes.  It  was  found 
that  a  very  slight  acceleration  of  the 
program  would  result  in  some  savings  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  fixed  operating 
costs  would  be  reduced.  However,  it  was 
found  that  accelerations  of  as  much  as 
6  months  would  increase  the  total  pro- 
gram costs  by  approximately  $1  billion. 
Thus,  this  alternative  appears  to  offer 
little  advantage. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  extending 
the  lunar  landing  into  the  next  decade 
a  number  of  important  factors  were  de- 
termined. Delaying  the  lunar  landing 
goal  by  3  years  would  increase  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  by  $2.6  billion,  while 
extending  the  same  goal  by  6  years 
would  increase  the  total  program  cost  by 
$5.9  billion,  or  an  approximate  Increased 
program  cost  of  $1  billion  for  each  year 
of  additional  time  taken  to  accomplish 
the  lunar  landing  objective. 

These  data  are  based  on  an  analysis  in 
depth,  conducted  by  NASA,  which  ex- 
amined all  of  the  interacting  factors  re- 
quired to  complete  the  effort,  including 
men,  materials,  testing,  and  fiight  hard- 
ware that  is  necessary. 

A  paramount  factor  in  the  increased 
cost  was  the  items  of  fixed  expenses 
which  would  be  required  even  though 
the  launch  schedule  might  be  delayed. 
It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  thousands 
of  skilled  engineers,  scientists,  and  tech- 
nicians in  support  of  the  flight  and 
ground  test  activities  and  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  hardware  throughout  the  total 
development  program.  Consequently 
the  launch  of  one  vehicle  every  3  months 
or  every  6  months  still  accrues  approxi- 
mately the  same  total  flxed  costs.  This 
is  an  axiom  which  is  true  of  our  free  en- 
terprise industrial  systems  as  it  is  of  our 
space  program.  A  good  manager  of  a  pri- 
vate business  would  never  extend  a  prod- 
uct development  and  marketing  program 
beyond  an  optimum  schedule  because  of 
these  very  same  types  of  fixed  costs. 

Unlike  the  average  business  which  en- 
counters a  similar  problem,  the  scope 
and  extent  of  the  Apollo  program  is  such 
that  many  other  factors  can  be  adversely 
affected  by  an  extension  of  this  program 
at  this  time.  The  likely  effect  of  such 
an  extension  would  be  the  technological 
dislocation  of  key  portions  of  the 
NASA-industry  team  engaged  in  the  pro- 
gram. Retaining  or  regaining  crucial 
portions  of  this  team  would,  in  fact, 
increase  the  cost  of  our  effort  by  an  ap- 
preciable and  significant  amount. 

Another  factor  tending  to  increase 
cost  with  the  extension  of  the  program 
is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  fixing  or 
"freezing,"  at  this  time,  the  design  of 
the  vehicle  and  spacecraft  for  the  initial 
lunar  landing.  Whether  the  program  is 
extended  or  maintained  on  its  current 
schedule  such  a  freeze  is  necessary  to 
avoid  a  crippling  increase  in  cost  through 
the  remainder  of  the  program.  Appre- 
ciable extension  of  the  program  beyond 


this  decade  would  cause  us  to  rely  on 
1964-65  technology  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  decade  when  new  technology,  in 
fact,  would  be  available.  Orderly  ac- 
complishment of  the  program  on  the 
current  schedule  will  allow  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  technology  In  a  time  span 
that  will  assure  new  technology  can  be 
Incorporated  in  future — mid-1970's — 
manned  space  effort  with  an  expected 
saving  in  future  program  cost. 

Finally,  the  economic  impact  nation- 
ally and  regionally  carmot  be  Ignored. 
In  some  areas  our  industrial  effort  would 
be  merely  slowed  but  in  others  sharp  re- 
ductions would  need  to  be  made.  The 
peripheral  scientific  and  engineering 
gains  useful  to  the  entire  industrial  com- 
munity would  likely  be  lost  or  reduced. 

A  significant  example  of  the  effects 
of  reduced  fimding  is  shown  by  the  re- 
quested fiscal  year  1964  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  NASA.  The  $141  million 
supplemental  appropriation  request  rep- 
resents approximately  3  weeks  of  fund- 
ing in  the  NASA  program.  Yet  the  lack 
of  this  funding  will  telescope  into  a  mini- 
mum of  at  least  a  3-month  slippage  In 
the  Apollo  program.  Previous  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  in  such  development 
programs  that  it  is  diflScult  or  impossible 
to  recoup  such  losses  in  schedule  and. 
characteristically,  program  costs  increase 
when  such  slippages  occur.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  fiscal  year  1965 
NASA  authorization  is  also  based  on  ob- 
taining this  supplemental  appropriation 
and  thiis  has  a  crucial  effect  on  the 
Apollo  objective. 

The  Apollo  program  has  reached  a  cru- 
cial point  in  its  evolution.  An  optimum 
schedule  can  be  maintained  if  the  fis- 
cal year  1964  supplemental  appropria- 
tion is  approved  and  the  1965  authoriza- 
tion is  provided.  A  serious  detour  from 
our  national  objective  of  a  manned  lunar 
landing  in  this  decade  will  materially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  meeting  this  objective 
at  a  later  date  with  the  attendant  addi- 
tional loss  of  technological  dislocations 
and  loss  of  Initiative  in  areas  of  engineer- 
ing and  science  of  major  importance  to 
the  preeminence  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
answer  to  one  of  the  questions,  I  can 
give  the  figures  on  the  Gemini  two-man 
program  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire.  There  are  not  yet  any  firm 
figures  on  the  Apollo,  the  three-man 
program. 

It  is  contemplated  under  the  Gemini 
program  that  there  will  be  50  suits  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000  per  suit,  a  total  cost  of 
S3  million.  That  is  for  the  research  and 
development  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
suits. 

Those  will  be  used  in  the  present 
Gemini  program,  leading  to  the  Apollo 
program,  and  that  $3  million  is  in  this 
current  fiscal  1965  budget. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  CAsry]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
know,  I  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
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have  a  tendency  to  gage  the  effective- 
ness or  the  diligence  of  a  committee  by 
the  amount  of  dollar  reduction  or  per- 
centage reduction  of  the  requests  that 
are  made.  This  year  our  dollar  reduc- 
tion and  our  percentagewise  reduction  is 
smaller  than  that  made  in  the  request 
last  year.  It  was  my  observation  that 
the  reason  this  reduction  was  smaller 
this  year  was  due  to  the  diligence  of  this 
committee  last  year.  I  think  the  fact 
that  we  were  tough  on  them  last  year 
and  we  did  go  into  every  detail  and  they 
knew  we  were  going  to  do  it  this  year 
and  that  that  was  the  job  of  this  com- 
mittee resulted  in  their  requests  being 
more  carefully  screened  by  NASA  itself, 
and  their  requests,  therefore,  were 
backed  up  better. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI.  for  bringing  about 
this  tightening  up  of  the  program  and 
this  better  accounting  of  the  use  of  this 
money.  I  think  it  has  resulted  in  ad- 
vantage to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
program.  We  are  getting  more  for  our 
dollar  than  we  did.  We  are  getting  more 
efficiency.  I  do  think  that  the  House 
should  recognize  that  the  fact  that  our 
reduction  percentagewise  and  in  dollars 
is  not  as  large  this  year  as  it  was  last 
year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
tough  on  thern  last  year,  and  I  must  say 
we  were  tough  on  them  this  year.  I 
think  this  is  going  to  be  reflected  in  a 
continuation  of  the  work  that  this  com- 
mittee has  been  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  a 
very  severe  cut.  Very  frankly,  after  the 
trips  that  we  made  to  all  of  the  centers, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  more  concerned 
about  having  sufBcient  money  to  make 
the  program  succeed  more  than  I  am  in 
the  matter  of  solving  some  of  the  tech- 
nical problems. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Chairman  says.  I  do 
think  we  should  not  be  judged  on  wheth- 
er this  committee  did  as  much  work  this 
year  as  they  did  last  year  on  a  percent- 
age or  dollar  basis.  That  is  the  point 
that  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  sure  the  committee  did  more 
work  than  they  did  in  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehl- 
manI. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  your 
time  to  discuss  in  detail  the  provisions 
that  are  included  in  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  today.  When  the  rule  was  being 
considered  this  morning,  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  friends  in  the  House  made 
some  reference  to  an  electronics  center 
which  is  authorized  in  this  bill  as  it  is 
now  before  the  House.  I  want  to  say  that 
if  there  is  any  part  of  the  country  that  is 
interested  in  securing  an  electronics  cen- 
ter, and  any  specific  congressional  dis- 
trict, that  is  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  the 
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county  of  Onondaga  which  I  represent, 
anp  I  say  that  very  proudly. 

did  everything  I  could  to  see  that 
National  Aconautics  and  Space  Ad- 
istration  was  made  fully  aware  of  the 

jabilities  of  the  Syracuse  area, 
pointed  out  that  in  our  area  we  have 
finje  educational  institutions  and  an  in- 
dustrial complex  that  is  second  to  none. 
Wi;  have  Electronics  Park  of  the  General 
El  >ctric  Co.  which  has  many  of  the  finest 
scientists  and  technicians  in  the  country. 

n  addition  we  have  a  friendly  popu- 
la(  e,  a  dynamic  and  growing  county, 
wonderful  schools,  a  sympathetic  county 
and  city  administration,  and  adequate 
and  reasonably  priced  housing. 

:  assisted  our  people  in  every  way  I 
knew  how  to  make  a  presentation  of  our 
case  to  NASA  officials.  And,  may  I  say 
th  It  a  brilliant  presentation  was  made  by 
edicators,  businessmen,  civic  leaders, 
and  city  and  county  officials. 

\lso  I  want  to  say  immediately  that  as 
a  Hember  of  Congress  I  do  not  have  the 
ca  aability  nor  responsibility  of  making  a 
de:ision  on  location.  Certainly  I  have 
th?  right  and  the  authority  and  it  is  my 
re;F>onsibillty  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  an 
electronics  center.  I  voted  in  the  com- 
m  ttee  that  we  should  follow  through  on 
th^  committee's  position  to  establish  an 
electronics  center  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Although  I  would  very  much  like  it  in 
my  own  congressional  district — and  I 
sa/  that  most  seriously — I  probably  will 
nc  t  have  the  opportunity  to  have  it.  In 
th  s  final  analysis,  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
aeainst  the  construction  or  the  initiation 
of  this  type  of  program  simply  because 
mr  district  has  lost  out.  This  project 
is  more  important  to  the  Nation  than  my 
own  feelings. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tle man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  the 
ge  ntleman  from  New  York  has  made  this 
observation.  He  is  a  long-time,  re- 
spected, and  earnest  Member  of  this 
bcdy.  He  has  served  here  for  a  good 
m  iny  years.  When  he  says  that  he  has 
lo(  )ked  at  this  problem  from  the  point  of 
vi(!w  of  whether  the  facility  is  needed 
ar  d  has  come  up  with  the  conclusion 
th  at  the  decision  ought  to  be  by  someone 
otier  than  himself  or  this  committee, 
ard  that  he  is  willing  to  follow  their 
judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  built 
ard  where,  I  commend  him  for  arriving 
at  that  decision.  He  has  had  a  long 
se  rvlce  in  this  body.  I  hope  that  his  re- 
m  irks  will  be  compared  with  those  made 
bji  Members  who  insist  that  it  ought  to 
go  somewhere  else,  to  some  other  area, 
re  narks  made  by  some  Member  who  has 
nc  t  served  quite  as  long  as  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
m  in  for  his  kind  remarks. 

VIr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  I  still 
fe;l  there  are  other  areas  that  probably 
are  just  as  well  qualified  as  the  one  that 
has  been  selected  where  this  installation 
will  be  constructed.  However,  I  do  want 
to  repeat  that  my  job  Is  to  legislate.    I 


certainly  cannot  properly  administer  the 
activities  of  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  these  pro- 
visions and  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
the  House  is  interested  in  them  as  well. 
However,  I  think  that  today  we  should 
not  look  at  just  the  question  of  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  spending  $20  bil- 
lion over  the  long  haul.  People  ask  the 
question  "Why  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  spend  $20  billion?"  They  have  a 
right  to  ask  this  question.  But  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
we  are  not  spending  $20  billion  just  for 
the  sake  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 
About  one-tenth  of  that  $20  billion  will 
go  directly  for  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon.  All  the  rest  of  this  money  that 
we  are  spending  goes  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  the  creating  of  an 
interest  in  industry  across  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  to  follow  through  with 
this  necessary  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  money  is  not  being 
spent  in  space,  may  I  say.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  money  that  is  being  spent  in 
this  program  is  being  spent  with  the  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Much  is  used  for  a  vast  complex  of 
facilities,  a  broad  industrial  base  and 
valuable  management  skill. 

Thousands  of  hours  of  operational  ex- 
perience will  be  built  up  in  space  flight 
and  a  series  of  powerful  boosters  is  be- 
ing developed. 

Versatile  spacecraft  are  under  con- 
struction and  a  team  of  trained  engi- 
neers and  scientists  has  been  assem- 
bled. 

All  of  this  capability  will  be  available 
for  years  to  come. 

Most  of  these  capabilities  are  required 
for  leadership  in  space. 

They  are  required  for  our  national 
security  and  for  whatever  the  national 
interest  may  require. 

This  is  true  whether  we  go  to  the 
moon  or  not. 

We  chose  the  moon  as  an  initial  goal 
at  which  to  direct  our  national  efforts. 

The  moon  is  really  only  a  small  part 
of  our  efforts  because  it  Is  only  a  way 
station  in  the  exploration  of  space. 

It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a 
beginning. 

We  are  determined  to  explore  much 
of  space  and  we  should  do  so  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner. 

When  we  passed  the  Space  Act  in  1958 
we  did  not  specify  the  moon  as  a  goal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moon  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  act.  We  specified  all 
of  space. 

The  objectives  stated  at  that  time  in- 
cluded expansion  of  human  knowledge 
through  long-range  studies  of  benefits. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  as  a 
leader  in  aeronautical  and  space  tech- 
nology and  its  application  was  also  in- 
cluded. 

Those  objectives  make  possible  the  in- 
terchange of  information  and  discoveries 
between  NASA  and  agencies  directly  con- 
cerned with  national  defense,  and  make 
possible  the  most  effective  utilization  of 
the  scientific  and  engineering  resources 
of  the  United  States. 
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That  legislation  was  passed  by  a  Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress  working  with 
a  Republican  administration. 

Since  that  time.  Members  of  both  par- 
ties, in  bipartisan  cooperation,  have  sol- 
idly supported  the  program  because  they 
have  recognized  it  to  be  sound  and  valu- 
able and  consistent  with  our  national 
interest. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  very 
clear  is  that  the  space  program  is  yield- 
ing vast  returns  to  our  international 
prestige  and  security  and  also  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  standard  of  living,  our  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  capabilities,  and  our 
educational  system  are  all  affected.  The 
lives  of  our  citizens  will  be  enriched. 

Prom  an  economic  and  business  stand- 
point, returns  from  our  space  invest- 
ment are  substantial.  The  funds  are 
not  being  spent  in  space;  they  are  being 
spent  in  our  factories  and  laboratories 
throughout  the  country.  The  money 
goes  for  salaries  and  raw  materials  and 
supplies  and  for  parts,  components,  and 
subsystems.  These  are  provided  by  con- 
tractors,  subcontractors,  and  suppliers. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  work  is 
done  by  American  industry.  Directly, 
this  investment  filters  through  the  econ- 
omy. 

Indirectly,  scientific  discoveries  stim- 
ulate technology,  and  improved  technol- 
ogy spurs  the  economy;  it  is  a  normal 
chain  reaction. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  creating  and 
influencing  other  indu.stries.  It  is  offer- 
ing new  job  opportunities  at  all  levels 
of  skills  and  abilities.  It  is  making  bene- 
ficial breakthroughs  in  many  fields. 

Our  space  projects  require  major  and 
rapid  advances  in  the  uses  of  energy  and 
development  of  new  materials,  fabrics, 
and  lubricants — advances  that  benefit  all 
sectors  of  our  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  space  program  is 
generating  hundreds  of  byproducts,  new 
methods,  and  processes. 

Many  of  the  instruments,  equipment, 
power  sources,  and  techniques  developed 
for  the  space  program  have  commercial 
application. 

The  secondary  benefits  involve  nearly 
all  fields  of  national  endeavor:  transpor- 
tation and  commerce,  banking,  law.  food 
and  agriculture,  health  and  medicine, 
weather  forecasting,  navigation,  commu- 
nications, and  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  we  are 
living  in  a  scientific  period  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
second  to  any  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

This  program  is  creating  in  the  minds 
of  the  youth  of  America,  who  are  going 
to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  an  inter- 
est in  a  prc^ram  that  is  vital  to  our  sur- 
vival in  this  period,  in  this  era  through 
which  we  are  moving  in  the  world  today. 

The  spinoff  from  this  program  is  go- 
ing to  be  beneficial  to  humanity  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  field  of  medicine  particularly. 

Many  aspects  of  health  and  medicine 
are  being  advanced  by  new  products  and 
techniques  that  are  being  developed  in 
aerospace  medicine. 

For  example,  it  may  be  possible  to 
freeze  cancer  cells  to  death.  New  and 
vastly    improved   diagnostic    tools   and 


equipment  will  be  available.  Advanced 
surgical  techniques  will  be  possible, 
especially  in  low-temperature  and  lung 
surgery,  and  in  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tion. 

New  and  more  effective  drugs  will  be 
produced.  The  findings  in  diet  and 
nutrition  will  be  extensive.  Centralized 
and  electronic  monitoring  of  hospital 
patients  by  nurses  will  be  possible  and 
treatment  of  many  diseases  will  be 
facilitated. 

Finally,  the  international  dissemina- 
tion of  medical  information  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.  Who  can  put  a  dollar 
sign  on  the  value  of  any  of  these?  On 
the  economic  side,  the  implications  of 
the  communications  satellites  are  ob- 
vious, in  international  communications, 
business  development,  and  tax-produc- 
ing revenue. 

Many  of  the  manufacturing  tech- 
niques and  knowledge  developed  in  the 
space  program  will  contribute  directly 
to  commercial  industry  and  make  pos- 
sible new  and  better  products. 

Some  of  these  products  and  activities 
are: 

First.  New,  stronger,  and  lighter 
metals,  as  well  as  greatly  improved 
processing  of  existing  metals. 

Second.  Fiberglass  technology. 

Third.  Solar  cells  for  generation  of 
electricity. 

Fourth.  Nuclear  power  systems. 

Fifth.  Manufacturing,  design,  and 
quality  control. 

Sixth.  Heating  and  air  conditioning. 

Seventh.  Insulation  in  cloth,  houses, 
and  refrigerators. 

Eighth.  Miniaturization,  heat-resist- 
ant electronic  components,  and  semi- 
conductors—^in  fact,  the  whole  field  of 
electronics. 

Again,  who  can  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
any  one  of  these  accomplishiments? 

In  food  and  agriculture,  a  great  niun- 
ber  of  applications  are  involved,  includ- 
ing major  advances  in  canning  and  in 
food  storage  and  preservation. 

Scores  of  examples  having  similar  im- 
pact can  be  listed  in  such  fields  as 
weather  prediction,  education,  com- 
municatioris,  and  transportation  and 
commerce. 

These  indicate  the  tremendous  value 
of  our  space  program  over  and  beyond 
the  basic  national  need  for  pursuing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  put  a  dollar 
sign  on  some  of  the  other  accomplish- 
ments that  industry  is  making  in  its 
advance  in  metal  technology  and  all  of 
the  other  ramifications  of  equipment  that 
we  are  putting  together  for  this  great 
program. 

An  important  question  about  our  space 
program  is:  Are  we  proceeding  at  too 
fast  a  pace?  The  fact  is  we  do  not  have 
a  "crash"  program. 

Some  people  feel  that  costs  could  be  re- 
duced by  a  slowing  down  of  the  program. 
This  is  not  the  case. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  our  subcommit- 
tee was  visiting  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Corp.,  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Don 
Douglas,  the  president,  made  some  com- 
ments on  this  subject  in  response  to  my 
questions. 

He  stated  that,  once  the  decision  is 
made  by  industry  to  bring  out  a  new 
product,    experience    has    dictated    the 


necessity  to  proceed  as  rapidly  and  or- 
derly as  possible,  even  with  some  over- 
time. 

He  said  that  such  a  course  results  in 
the  lowest  total  cost  and  beats  competi- 
tion. 

He  also  said  that  the  more  time  you 
give  engineers  the  more  changes  ttiey 
will  make — many  of  which  are  of  mar- 
ginal value. 

Another  disadvantage  of  slow  develop- 
ment, he  pointed  out,  is  that  it  adversely 
affects  morale,  disturbs  momentum,  and 
results  in  the  loss  of  engineering  talent. 

If  you  want  to  kill  a  program,  he  said, 
slow  it  down. 

Mr.  Douglas  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Apollo  program,  if  anything,  is  now 
being  pursued  at  too  slow  a  rate. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  our  space  goals 
have  been  well  established  by  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  The  program  is  moving 
forward  at  a  rapid  and  orderly  pace. 
Therefore,  because  of  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment in  facilities  and  personnel — 
which  represent  essentially  fixed  costs — 
any  slackening  at  this  time  would  In- 
crease rather  than  decrease  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  committee's  activities  since  its 
inception.  We  have  seen  a  tremendous 
effort  put  forward  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  our  committee  to  familiarize 
himself  with  all  portions  of  this  budget 
as  best  he  could. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, I  have  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  is,  as  you  know,  concerned  with 
economy  and  efficiency  in  Government. 

I  have  watched  the  space  program 
grow  in  this  short  period  into  one  of  the 
major  activities  of  this  Nation. 

Our  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics has — in  addition  to  its  normal 
legislative  duties — conducted  144  legis- 
lative inquiries  into  the  space  program, 
issued  101  reports,  held  597  hearings,  and 
heard  a  grand  total  of  1,521  witnesses. 

We  have  visited  the  launch  pads,  the 
Government  laboratories,  the  testing  fa- 
cilities, and  the  industrial  plants. 

We  have  explored  every  important 
aspect  of  the  program  with  Goverrunent 
and  industry  scientists  and  engineers, 
administrators,  managers,  and  experts  in 
related  matters. 

I  feel  that  our  space  effort  is  well- 
managed,  energetic,  and  businesslike. 

I  am  satisfied  that  good  coordination 
exists  between  NASA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  that  the  NASA 
capability — in  facilities,  persormel,  tech- 
nology, and  hardware — is  being  made 
available  to  satisfy  national  security 
requirements. 

However,  we  must  always  continue  to 
improve  management  and  efficiency 
wherever  we  can. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  we 
have  a  good  investment  in  our  space 
program,  one  which  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  25  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Karth]. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  chairman  of  the 
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subcommittee  which  considered  the 
budget  requests  of  NASA's  Office  of 
Space  Science  and  Applications.  This 
office  has  two  main  divisions  and  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  saying  a  few 
words  about  the  space  science  and  appli- 
cations program.  The  scientists  and  en- 
gineers engaged  in  SS  program  have  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  experiments 
in  space  designed  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  stars,  the 
planets,  interplanetary  space,  and  the 
fundamental  physical  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  objective  is  the  acquisition 
of  new  basic  knowledge  necessary  for 
U.S.  preeminence  in  space. 

The  tools  of  the  space  scientists  effort 
are  small-  and  medium-sized  rockets, 
and  unmanned,  instrvunented  spacecraft 
launched  into  orbits  around  the  earth, 
or  sent  out  into  interplanetary  space. 
These  instriunents  provide  our  scientists 
with  the  eyes,  ears  and  other  senses 
needed  for  exploring  space.  Using  these 
complex  tools,  our  scientists  also  investi- 
gate the  properties  and  phenomena  of  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere  from  a  vantage 
point  unavailable  in  prior  years.  The 
desired  information,  some  of  which  has 
already  been  produced,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  developed  using  earthbound 
telescopes,  radar  and  other  equipment. 
Although  we  have  made  astonishing 
progress  in  recent  years,  we  have  just 
begun  to  scratch  the  surface. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
a  dynamic  program  in  space  sciences  is 
essential  if  the  United  States  Is  to  re- 
main in  the  forefront  of  space  explora- 
tion. I  might  add  that  perhaps  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  this  effort  is  In  direct 
support  of  the  manned  lunar  landing 
program.  I  want  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  these  space  sciences  experi- 
ments would  be  entirely  justified  on 
their  own  merits,  and  would  be  under- 
taken even  if  there  were  no  Apollo  pro- 
gram. So  fundamental  is  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  attempting  to  acquire,  and 
so  important  to  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion, that  It  is  unnecessary  to  look  to 
any  other  project  to  justify  this  effort. 
Still,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  this 
basic  research  will  advance  the  state 
of  our  knowledge  so  that  manned  space 
flight  and  the  growing  number  of  prac- 
tical applications,  such  as  communica- 
tions and  weather  forecasting,  can  be 
carried  on  with  greater  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. In  short,  the  space  sciences  pro- 
gram contributes  in  a  major  way  to  the 
development  of  a  national  space  capabil- 
ity. To  the  extent  we  are  successful  in 
this  effort,  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  mold  its  own  destiny  in  the  space  age. 
rather  than  being  forced  to  react  to  crises 
precipitated  by  the  achievements  of  other 
nations  which  have  capabilities  in  space. 

NASA's  successful  scientific  satellite 
program  has  encouraged  the  Office  of 
Space  Science  to  embark  upon  even  more 
ambitious  experiments.  NASA  is  now 
preparing  to  launch  a  series  of  larger, 
more  complex  scientific  satellites,  which 
are  called  the  observatory  generation  of 
satellites.  Compared  to  the  relatively 
simple,  lightweight  and  spin-stabilized 
"Explorer  and  Monitor  satellites,  these 
orbiting  observatories  scheduled  to  be 
launched  during  the  next  decade  will 
be  three-axis  stabilized  platforms  with 
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which  a  large  number  of  correlated  sci- 
entific investigations  can  be  made  simul- 
taneously. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  the  scientific 
data  which  is  certain  to  be  produced  by 
these  experiments,  I  should  like  to  re- 
mi  id  the  House  that  the  Soviets  have 
mounted  a  very  significant  effort  in  this 
regard.  Russia  has  actually  launched 
more  lunar  and  planetary  probes  than 
NASA,  to  date.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  that  NASA's  scien- 
tific probes  have  been  more  successful. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  work  of  the  second  part  of  the 
unnanned  spacecraft  effort.  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Applications  these  are  the 
prdgrams  which  provide  the  great- 
est expectation  for  generous  returns 
on  our  investment  in  the  immediate 
or  foreseeable  future.  Regarding  me- 
teorological satellites,  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  read  enough  in 
this  press  to  know  that  this  program 
in  well  underway.  To  date.  NASA  has 
lai  nched  eight  Tiros  satellites,  every  one 
of  which  has  been  successful.  The  data 
received  from  these  experiments  has 
opi  ?ned  up  new  areas  of  research  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  An  operational 
weather  satellite  system  based  on  the 
Til  OS  technology  has  now  been  under- 
taken by  NASA  and  the  Weather  Bu- 
reiiu.  We  can  look  to  the  day,  not  far 
distant,  when  weather  satellites,  to- 
ge  .her  with  other  more  conventional 
eqiipment  and  techniques,  will  assist 
man  in  predicting  significant  changes  in 
weather  well  in  advance,  with  the  result 
th  It  untold  savings  can  be  had  by  farm- 
er;;, industry  and  the  transportation 
sei  vices.  We  can  only  speculate  on  the 
amounts  of  money  that  will  be  saved  by 
m^re  accurate  and  timely  weather  pre- 
diction; but  we  know  that  for  lack  of 
adjequate  understanding  of  and  prepara- 
tion for  changes  in  the  weather,  stagger- 
ink  amounts  are  lost  each  year.  Because 
ofJNASA's  experiments,  the  future  looks 
much  brighter. 

The  second  area  of  special  interest  to 
th  3  Office  of  Applications  is  communica- 
tic  ns  satellites.  I  hardly  need  to  go  into 
derail  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
to  date.  Telstar.  Relay,  and  Syncom  are 
viitually  household  words.  Hardly  an 
American  or  Western  European  has  not 
witnessed  the  miracle  of  interconti- 
nental television  transmitted  by  the  first 
ex  perunental  communications  satellite. 
A  great  deal  of  research  still  needs  to  be 
dene,  but  an  economical  commercial  sys- 
ten  now  appears  to  be  just  over  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  in  these  areas  of  applications 
sa  tellites — meteorological,  communica- 
tidns.  navigation,  to  name  only  the  three 
mjst  obvious — where  the  United  States 
h2s  its  greatest  opportunity  for  achiev- 
ing leadership  in  the  immediate  future. 
I  selieve  Congress  should  fully  support 
this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
01  r  committee  took  a  very  close  look  at 
NASA's  proposed  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year.  The  total  request  of 
the  Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions this  year  is  roughly  comparable  to 
the  fiscal  year  1964  level.  Under  the 
general  heading  of  research  and  devel- 
oi  ment,  this  office  of  NASA  is  requesting 
$176.9  million.    The  subcommittee  rec- 


ommends a  total  reduction  of  $34.5  mil- 
lion of  that  request. 

The  real  impact  of  these  reductions, 
however,  may  be  felt  in  future  years,  and 
the  potential  savings  to  the  taxpayer 
could  turn  out  to  be  many  times  this  fig- 
ure. The  bulk  of  the  recommended  re- 
ductions occur  in  the  most  expensive  re- 
search and  development  projects  in  the 
geophysics  and  astronomy  program  and 
the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  pro- 
gram. These  reductions  do  not.  at  this 
time,  reflect  actual  elimination  of  proj- 
ects or  parts  of  projects.  Rather,  they 
are  simply  deferrals  of  funding  authori- 
zation, based  upon  the  belief,  flrst,  that 
certain  future  activities  proposed  by 
NASA  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  unnec- 
essary, and  second,  that  NASA's  request- 
ed authorization  is,  in  some  cases,  too  far 
in  advance  of  actual  requirements. 
While  the  space  science  and  applications 
programs  are,  in  our  opinion,  fully  justi- 
fled.  we  believe  that  these  deferrals  can 
be  made  at  this  time  without  damage  to 
the  programs,  and  that  there  remains 
adequate  time  for  any  reconsideration  in 
future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendations 
of  our  committee  are  made  to  the  House 
after  careful  study  and  with  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions to  the  national  space  effort.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  endorse  these  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
all  of  my  time.  I  think  I  shall  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI.  because  it  does  ap- 
pear there  is  not  too  much  interest  in 
the  general  debate  on  this  bill.  Then, 
too.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Miller],  did  a  very  able 
job  in  explaining  the  purpose  and  the 
reasons  for.  and  the  value  we  will  derive 
from,  the  space  program  in  his  original 
presentation,  which  I  should  not  like  to 
duplicate. 

I  would,  before  I  get  into  a  little  arith- 
metic, at  which  time  I  will  talk  almost 
exclusively  about  the  budgetary  activities 
of  our  subcommittee,  make  one  observa- 
tion if  I  may. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
there  are  some  people  today  who  do  not 
really  understand  the  work  or  value  of 
research,  that  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  because,  as  compared  to  many 
generations  ago,  there  are  a  lot  fewer 
people  today  who  do  not  understand  the 
value  of  research  than  there  were  then. 
For  example,  if  we  went  back  to  1400  we 
would  all  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
fact  that  there  were  very  few  people  who 
did  not  know  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  that  the  earth  was  flat;  that  if  you 
sailed  too  far  out  in  the  ocean  you  would 
slide  off  the  end  of  it,  and  you  would  not 
be  heard  from  again.  It  happened,  and 
luckily.  I  think,  that  one  person  wanted 
to  conduct  some  research.  The  research 
tool  chose  was  Christopher  Columbus. 
But  had  it  not  been  for  that  one  person, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  research  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Columbus,  those  of  us  who 
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are  here  today  obviously  would  not  be 
here,  and  if  we  had  been  born  at  all  we 
would  have  been  born  Europeans  or  Asi- 
atics. We  would  not  have  been  bom 
Americans. 

As  I  indicated,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
exclusively  about  the  action  of  the  sub- 
committee as  it  relates  to  dollar  figures, 
and  what  the  subcommittee  did  with  the 
various  programs  under  our  jurisdiction. 
As  you  know,  the  Office  of  Space  and 
Science  Application  have  quite  a  number 
of  programs  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. The  geophysics  and  astronomy 
program  is  the  second  largest  program 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Office. 

This  year  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending for  approval  of  the  House  an 
authorization  of  $174.2  million  in  this 
area,  which  is,  incidentally,  $15  million 
less  than  was  requested  by  NASA  and 
some  $12  million  less  than  v;as  actually 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

For  the  lunar  and  planetary  program, 
the  largest  program  in  the  Office  of  Space 
Sciences  and  Application,  the  committee 
recommends  for  your  approval  the 
amount  of  $283,400,000  which  is  some 
$17.5  million  less  than  was  requested  by 
NASA,  and  which,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  projects  in  the  overall  pro- 
gram, that  are  this  year  being  funded  at 
a  much  more  rapid  pace  because  the  pro- 
grams are  now  in  the  development  stage. 
In  spite  of  this,  there  is  an  increase  of 
only  $12.5  million  in  this  program  area 
over  and  above  what  was  actually  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1964. 

I  come  to  the  sustaining  universities 
fund.  This  is  one  of  those  programs 
which  is  most  important  because  it  does 
the  thing  we  ought  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  better  educate  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  and  certainly  we  ought 
to  better  educate  those  in  the  sophisti- 
cated disciplines  we  are  now  entering 
into  and  will  be  confronted  with  in  the 
future.  In  this  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recommend  to  the  House  some  $46  mil- 
lion, which,  incidentally,  although  it  Is 
$6  million  more  than  was  actually  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1964.  is  substan- 
tially less  than  was  requested  in  1964  by 
NASA. 

For  the  launch  vehicle  development 
program  we  are  recommending  $128.2 
million,  which  is  just  $3  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  during  fiscal  year 
1964.  I  might  say  that  a  substantial 
increase  In  one  of  the  projects  in  this 
program  has  come  about  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  We  are  upgrading  the  ca- 
pability of  Centaur,  by  phloxing  the 
Atlas. 

This  will  increase  the  launching  capa- 
bility by  some  300  to  500  pounds  for 
Surveyor  Lander.  We  certainly  think  It 
will  I  be  worth  the  dollars  that  are  being 
invested.  In  spite  of  this  there  Is  an 
increase  of  only  $3  million  over  what 
was  appropriated  In  1964. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  work  and  that  of  his  sub- 
committee on  the  Centaur.  It  is  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  those  of  us  on 


the  committee  as  well  as  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  see  that  NASA  has 
accepted  the  recommendations  of  our 
committee,  made  through  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee,  on  the  Centaur 
program,  and  it  is  now  moving  ahead 
well.  Likewise,  when  we  realize  there  is 
a  30-percent  increase  in  payload  on  one 
particular  booster,  it  shows  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  high-energy  propul- 
sions for  the  future. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  meteorological 
satellites  program  we  are  recommending 
to  the  House  for  their  consideration  an 
authorization  request  of  $37.5  million, 
which  incidentally  is  $30  million  less 
than  was  actually  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  in  1964.  For  the  communica- 
tions satellite  program  we  are  recom- 
mending $11,400,000,  which  is  approxi- 
mately $2,100,000  less  than  what  was  ac- 
tually appropriated  in  this  area  last  year 
and  $1.2  million  less  than  what  was  ac- 
tually requested  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  advanced  tech- 
nological satellites  program,  which  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  somewhat  new 
to  the  entire  national  program,  and  this 
year  is  coming  In  for  rather  heavy  fund- 
ing as  compared  with  last  year.  There 
is  a  $22.5  million  increase  over  what 
was  appropriated  in  1964,  and  we  are 
requesting  your  consideration  for  $31 
million  In  that  item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  It  is  my  personal  opinion,  after 
having  made  great  personal  study  of  the 
space  sciences  and  applications  pro- 
gram and  over  a  long  period  of  time,  that 
this  now  is  a  very  tight  budget,  that  this 
now  is  a  minimum  budget,  that  this  In 
fact,  as  some  people  testified,  is  an  aus- 
tere budget. 

I  should  like  to  commend  some  people 
in  NASA  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  respect;  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  and  Applica- 
tions, Dr.  Homer  Newell,  and  his  dep- 
uty. Mr.  Edgar  Cortrlght,  two  people 
whom  I  look  toward  as  being  among  the 
greatest  scientific  leaders  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  I  commend  them  for 
having  done  a  very  creditable  job  not 
only  this  year  but  In  the  years  past,  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  They  supplied 
hundreds  of  pages  of  written  testimony 
in  support  of  their  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  they  supplied  hundreds  of 
pages  of  oral  testimony;  that  is.  testi- 
mony they  gave  orally  and  that  was 
later  reduced  to  transcript. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee members,  too.  because  our 
investigation  of  this  year's  budget  ac- 
tually began  in  November  1964,  when 
our  subcommittee  visited  the  west  coast 
and  the  facilities  of  the  contractors  who 
actually  have  the  responsibility  for 
projects  under  the  surveillance  of  our 
subcommittee.  So  I  think,  flrst,  I  can 
honestly,  sincerely,  and  conscientiously 
recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  approval  of  the  budget  that  I 
have  just  submitted  to  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  Space  Sciences  Subcommittee  this 
year  had  already  been  done  by  this  same 
subcommittee  in  earlier  years.  By  such 
a  statement  I  mean  that  the  cuts  that 
were  made  in  earlier  years  made  the 
work  easier  this  year.  NASA  realized 
there  could  be  no  padding  in  their  re- 
quests. Thus  the  amount  of  work  that 
had  to  be  performed  by  our  subcommit- 
tee this  year  was  reduced.  What  NASA 
sent  us  was  a  bone -and -muscle  request; 
nearly  all  the  fat  had  been  cut  away. 

But  by  careful  scrutiny  in  months  of 
hearings  as  the  gentleman  In  the  well  has 
suggested  commencing  in  November 
1963.  NASA's  request  for  $776  million 
was  cut  an  additional  $34  million  to  the 
flnally  approved  flgure  of  $742  million. 
My  chairman  commended  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee.  I  think  our  chair- 
man himself  deserves  commendation. 
He  did  a  great  amount  of  homework  and 
worked  diligently  for  long  hours  beyond 
the  length  of  the  regular  workday  of 
Congress.  As  a  majority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  our  subcommittee  on  the 
minority  side.  The  effort  which  resulted 
In  cuts  of  $34  million  was  a  bipartisan 
one  under  the  leadership  of  our  able 
chairman. 

A  lot  is  heard  about  the  overall  ex- 
pense of  space  programs  and  It  does  en- 
tail a  lot  of  money.  But  some  parts  are 
more  expensive  than  others.  Some  seem 
to  yield  a  quicker  peaceful  utilization 
while  other  parts  of  the  program  seem  to 
be  only  an  effort  toward  further  scientiflc 
experimentation.  That  is  the  job  of  our 
committee — to  try  to  strike  a  balance  of 
expenditures  between  manned  space 
flight  and  those  things  which  seem  to 
have  a  quicker  application  for  use  In  In- 
dustry and  the  business  world.  I  am  sure 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Space 
Sciences  Subcommittee  sincerely  believe 
that  from  a  cost  standpoint  the  request 
for  this  authorization  if  allowed  yields 
returns  and  benefits  much  greater  than 
the  costs. 

About  5  years  ago  when  we  commenced 
to  talk  about  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  an  expression  forced  itself  into 
the  forefront  and  was  immediately  seized 
upon  by  opponents  of  the  space  program. 
This  is  the  expression — "race  to  the 
moon."  It  may  even  have  been  an  un- 
fortunate phrase  to  be  employed  at  that 
time  and  it  is  still  not  a  realistic  ex- 
pression today.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  Is  an  urgency  in  the  space 
program.  There  is  a  race — but  not  nec- 
essarily to  the  moon.  'While  early  use  of 
the  phrase  "race  to  the  moon"  was 
used  to  described  our  space  program  this 
Is  no  reason  it  should  blur  the  perspec- 
tive of  our  purpose  today  which  Is  a 
broad  and  balanced  program  of  space 
exploration. 

Lunar  exploration  is  not  an  end  in  it- 
self. It  Is  but  a  part  of  the  total  over- 
all space  exploration  program.  Then 
In  all  of  the  talk  about  urgency,  there 
is  the  impression  left  that  we  are  working 
on  an  inflexible  timetable.  This  is  just 
not  In  accord  with  the  facts.  It  is  true 
that  if  our  country  achieves  landing  a 
man  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  within 
the  decade  of  the  sixties,  then  it  would 
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be  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  because  it  would  meet  a 
target  date  that  had  been  set  and  an- 
nounced  10  years  earlier, 

I  hazard  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Space  Com- 
mittee do  not  regard  the  target  date  of 
1969-70  as  anything  more  than  a  de- 
sirable goal.  We  simply  are  not  engaged 
in  a  crash  program,  without  regard  to 
cost  or  expense.  We  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceeding  in  an  orderly  course  of 
progress  with  the  realization  that  we 
do  have  competition  in  this  field  of  space 
in  spite  of  any  cleverly  worded  denial 
by  our  chief  competitors— and.  while 
there  exists  no  crash  program.  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  prevailing  attitude  within 
NASA  that  they  are  engaged  in  an  urgent 
effort  to  make  certain  that  our  great 
country  does  not  come  out  second  best 
in  space  and  that  we  may  not  be  victim 
of  some  breakthrough  by  our  Soviet 
competitors  that  could  imperil  our  se- 
curity by  using  such  a  space  break- 
through for  military  purposes  and  thus 
put  us  far.  and  away  behind,  and  even 
forced  out  of  the  running,  in  our  world 
plagued  by  the  ever-present  cold  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NASA  request  con- 
tains such  large  figures  that  sometimes 
I  think  there  is  a  failure  to  place  in  per- 
spective some  of  the  smaller  or  particu- 
lar projects  within  the  overall  program. 
The  Space  Science  Subcommittee  does 
not  deal  with  manned  space  flight  or  en- 
joy the  big  publicity  and  headlines  of 
our  astronauts.  For  us  there  are  no 
spectaculars.  But  I  would  like  to  jvist 
discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the  sounding 
rocket  experiments  which  might  be  said 
to  result  in  a  further  explanation  of  in- 
ner space,  that  is,  the  area  above  the 
maximum  balloon  altitude  and  the  area 
below  the  minimum  satellite  altitude. 

The  average  man  would  indeed  be 
frustrated  if  his  boss  raved  about  10  per- 
cent of  his  work,  while  90  percent  of  his 
work  which  he  considers  equally  good 
caused  little  stir.  In  other  words  what 
would  the  average  man  think  if  he  were 
judged  on  one-tenth  of  his  job  as  if  it 
were  the  full  job.  This  is  somewhat  the 
situation  today  in  space  exploration. 
The  ultimate  boss  of  the  space  program 
is  the  public  and  they  are  aware  and 
focus  their  attention  only  on  the  spec- 
tacular launches  which  are  certainly  un- 
der 10  percent  of  the  total  effort.  Almost 
the  same  proportion  of  10  to  90  percent 
applies  within  even  the  unmanned  space 
effort.  Even  some  unmanned  satellites 
s(f:i  publicity,  yet  about  nine  times  as 
many  .sounding  rockets  are  fired  which 
receive  little  interest  and  no  publicity. 

These  relatively  small  rockets  fly  in 
nearly  vertical  trajectories  carrying 
£>acka«e8  of  scientific  instruments  to 
h«i«htA  of  from  50  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  above  the  earth.  A  sounding 
rock«t>  effective  lifetime  lasts  from  only 
tk  tew  minutes  to  about  one-half  hour 
until  It  drops  to  earth.  Its  scientific 
d*t*  on  it«  mission  must  be  collected 
'Juriny  thl.i  brief  period.  If  its  life  is 
so  short  then  why  Is  it  used? 

First  It  \k  the  only  vehicle  than  can 
mukf.  effi^ctlve  scientific  Investigations  in 
th^  r^ioTt  of  about  50  to  100  miles  above 
rJv;  ft»rth     BaJloona  cannot  carry  equip- 
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rient  much  above  20  miles  although 
same  can  reach  50  miles.  On  the  other 
hand,  satellites  are  generally  impractical 
below  altitudes  of  100  miles  because  of 
t  leir  short  life  due  to  atmospheric  drag. 
Consequently,  the  sounding  rocket  fills 
t  le  gap  between  this  area,  say.  from  30  to 
50  miles  on  the  low  side  and  100  miles 
en  the  top  side. 

Second.  The  sounding  rocket  has  val- 
lable  use  for  exploratory  investigations 
i  1  geophysics  and  astronomy  to  guide  the 
development  of  the  more  elaborate  ex- 
rerimental  equipment  used  in  follow-on 
tests. 

Third.  Sounding  rockets  are  used  to 
test  prototype  instrumentation  which 
);rill  later  be  used  in  satellites. 

Fourth.  Sounding  rockets  make  meas- 
irements  at  the  time  and  place  deemed 
r  lost  advantageous.  Timing  is  important 
£  nd  the  smaller  sounding  rocket  requires 
relatively  little  ground-support  equip- 
4ient  and  preflight  preparation.  The 
963    solar   eclipse   is   a   good    example 

hich  might  not  have  been  fully  observed 
xcept  for  the  existence  of  the  sounding 

cket. 

Fifth.  Sounding  rockets  are  a  valuable 
device  because  of  the  ease  and  low  cost 
df  its  payload  recovery. 
I  Finally,    a   sounding   rocket  has   the 

Sbility  to  carry  a  large  expendable  pow- 
r  supply.  It  can  even  carry  a  larger 
mount  of  power  for  a  short  time  than 
(^an  now  be  feasible  for  a  satellite  for 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

Most  of  our  sounding  rockets  are 
launched  from  Wallops  Island,  the  only 
NASA  launch  facility.  Others  gb  up 
from  Fort  Churchill  in  Canada:  White 
J  lands  Missile  Range  in  New  Mexico: 
Woomera.  Australia:  Ascension  Island 
in  the  South  Atlantic;  and  the  Thumba 
lange  in  India.  It  is  believed  it  may  be 
possible  in  the  future  to  set  up  portable 
launchers  and  permit  the  experimenter 
to  choose  the  exact  location  he  may 
prefer  for  launching. 

There  is  presently  a  vehicle  stable 
4f  eight  workhorse  sounding  rocket  con- 

Jlgurations.  These  do  the  lions  share  of 
he  lifting  for  NASA.  These  include  two 
Versions  of  the  Nike  air  defense  missile 
booster,  three  designs  of  the  Aerobee, 
rnd  two  four-stage  sounding  rockets — 
the  49-foot  Javelin  powered  by  an  Honest 
»  ohn  and  the  larger  60-foot  Journeyman 
I»owered  by  a  Sargeant  and  two  Recruits. 
This  reliable  staff  of  proven  and  potent 
"horses"  are  driven  by  the  team  that 
l:nows  where  it  is  going  and  why  Rec- 
ognition is  not  the  goal  of  a  devoted 
f  roup  of  scientists  and  technicians.  Re- 
sults are  their  real  and  only  goal. 

I  observe,  attached  to  the  committee 
eport.  there  were  some  additional  views 
onstituting  what  might  be  said  to  be  a 
inorlty  report,  wherein  the  concern  was 
xpressed  that  NASA  should  devote  it- 
elf  to  more  about  matters  of  national 
ecurity.  The  feeling  was  expressed  that 
e  should  not  be  so  much  concerned  with 
uter  space  as  inner  space.  This,  I  sub- 
it,  is  the  area  of  space  in  which  the 
ounding  rocket  can  get  us  much  more 
esults.  dollar  for  dollar,  than  any  other 
ype  of  experiment  and  yet  only  $15  mll- 
lon  has  been  requested,  or  authorized  in 


fiscal  year  1965.  For  my  part.  I  am 
proud  of  this  program. 

Sounding  rockets  will  continue  to  be 
used  throughout  this  decade  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  earth  during  the  rise  of  the 
solar  cycle  and  as  an  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment in  astronomical  instruments.  All 
of  this  will  be  accomplished  for  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $17  million  in  one  year  and  be- 
tween $11  and  $15  million  for  most  of 
the  other  years.  This  I  submit  is  a  real 
bargain  for  the  information  to  be  ac- 
quired and  tangible  proof  that  all  valu- 
able space  exploration  does  not  run  into 
the  hundreds  of  million  dollars. 

Then  Mr.  Chairman  there  was  a  mat- 
ter considered  by  our  subcommittee 
which  is  certainly  very  important.  It 
is  the  sustaining  university  program. 
NASA  requested  $46  million  and  our  com- 
mittee allowed  all  of  it.  We  feel  this 
program  was  justified  based  upon  our 
firm  belief  not  just  some  theory  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  use  up  our  supply  of 
scientists  and  engineers  without  replac- 
ing them.  To  resort  to  the  old  saying, 
you  cannot  continue  to  take  an  apple  a 
day  out  of  a  barrel  for  a  long  period  of 
time  without  emptying  it  unless  some- 
where along  the  line  you  put  some  new 
apples  in  the  barrel. 

This  sustaining  university  program 
thus  has  three  objectives: 

First.  Increase  the  future  supply  of 
scientists  and  engineers  required  in  space 
related  science  and  technology. 

Second.  Build  laboratories  urgently 
needed  for  space  research  within  the 
various  universities. 

Third.  Improve  the  universities  role  In 
support  of  NASA  by  encouraging  multi- 
disciplinary  investigations  and  a  consol- 
idation of  space  orientated  activities. 

These  three  aspects  of  the  program  are 
complementary  to  project-sponsored 
research  and  complementary  to  each 
other. 

In  spite  of  all  the  emphasis  on  train- 
ing, the  first  graduates  will  not  become 
available  until  1965.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  no  amount  of  money,  no 
matter  how  large,  can  be  injected  at 
some  later  time — no  matter  what  kind  of 
crash  program  may  be  started — that  will 
produce  scientists  and  engineers  in  6 
months  to  ease  or  satisfy  some  suddenly 
recognized  manpower  crisis. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  course  of  your 
work  on  the  subcommittee,  have  you 
been  familiarized  or  are  you  familiar 
with  the  Soviet  space  program  objec- 
tives? 

Mr.  KLARTH.  Yes,  we  try  to  keep  our- 
selves as  up  to  date  and  as  current  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Having  due  regard  to 
the  preamble  to  the  NASA  basic  legisla- 
tion as  peaceful  purposes  in  space,  would 
the  gentleman  care  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  results  of  the  information  in 
respect  to  the  Communist  program  gives 
the  assurance  that  that  program  is  di- 
rected toward  peaceful  pursuits  in  space? 

Mr.  KARTH.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  what  appears  to  be 
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the  gentleman's  confusion.  While  the 
Space  Act  of  1958  may  very  well  say  that 
NASA  should  be  concerning  themselves 
with  the  peaceful  uses  of  space,  there  is 
no  one  I  have  met  inside  this  Govern- 
ment or  out  of  it,  for  that  matter,  who 
has  told  me  they  were  so  wise  that  they 
could  predict  what  parts  of  these  pro- 
grams being  undertaken  by  NASA  could 
be  applied  in  the  future  to  tlie  national 
defense  and  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation.  Inasmuch  as  the  gentleman 
has  raised  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
Saturn,  and  while  the  Saturn  booster  is 
going  to  contribute  significantly  and 
mainly  to  landing  a  man  on  the  moon, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  it  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  the  national  security  of 
this  country  because  we  have  developed 
a  large  booster  system.  I  think  you 
have  to  take  all  of  these  things  and  put 
them  in  their  proper  perspective.  All  of 
the  unmanned  satellite  programs  that  we 
have  in  one  way  or  another,  directly  and 
indirectly,  in  my  humble  judgment,  do 
make  a  contribution  or  will  make  a  con- 
tribution in  the  future  to  the  security  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
could  possibly  be  avoided,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  be  confused. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  renew 
my  question  to  the  gentleman.  What, 
if  he  knows,  are  the  Soviet  objectives  in 
their  space  program? 

Mr.  KARTH.  Let  me  just  say  what 
the  Soviets  do,  and  I  might  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  gentleman's  question  in  that 
manner.  The  Soviets,  of  course,  are 
very  vigorously  pursuing  most  of  the 
areas  that  we  in  the  United  States  are 
pursuing.  We  are  ahead  in  some  areas 
and  the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  other  areas. 
Insofar  as  the  operational  capability  of 
a  large  booster  system  is  concerned,  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  because  they  have  a 
larger  one  than  we  have,  and  it  is  opera- 
tional. 

Insofar  as  communications  and 
weather  and  meteorological  satellites  are 
concerned,  we  are  ahead.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that.  It  is  not  even  a 
contest. 

Insofar  as  the  number  of  satellites  we 
have  placed  in  orbit,  I  think  the  United 
States  has  placed  several  times  as  many 
in  orbit  as  has  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  insofar  as  the  total  number  of 
pounds  of  payload  in  orbit  is  concerned, 
I  think  the  Soviets  have  considerably 
outdistanced  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  not  care  to  guess  what  the  total 
number  of  pounds  of  payloads  may  be. 

Now  I  am  going  to  insist  on  answering 
the  gentleman's  question,  if  I  can.  The 
Soviets  have  some  1,600  manned  orbits — 
while  the  United  States  has  37  manned 
orbits.  The  Soviet  cosmonaut,  for  exam- 
ple, logged  more  time  in  space  than  all 
the  United  States  astronauts  combined. 
While  I  am  not  sure  I  have  answered  the 
gentleman's  question,  it  is  true  that  the 
Soviets  are  leading  us  in  some  areas  and 
we  are  leading  the  Soviets  in  others.  But 
I  do  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Soviets  do  have  a 
very  aggressive  space  program  and  I 
might  further  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Soviets  pay  for  their  space 
program  in  terms  of  bread  and  in  terms 
of  housing  and  in  terms  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation. 


We  in  this  country  really  are  not  mak- 
ing that  kind  of  a  contribution  to  our 
space  effort.  We  are  not  denying  these 
necessities  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  just  so  that  we  can  have  a  pro- 
gram. If  the  Soviets  feel  that  strongly 
about  the  need  for  it,  I  merely  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  take  a  little  closer 
look  and  if  he  does,  may  well  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  those  of  us  who 
have  studied  it  ever  since  we  have  had  a 
space  program. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KARTH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
understands  that  my  question  derives 
from  the  appropriations  aspect  of  the 
work.  What  I  am  trying  to  determine  is 
whether  it  is  a  fact,  according  to  the 
gentleman's  knowledge,  that  the  Soviets 
put  their  emphasis  on  the  military  in 
space  and  possibly  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  weapons  system  in  space, 
orienting  the  space  program  in  directions 
different  from  and  perhaps  hostile  to  our 
own.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  that  is  a 
fact. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  am  not  certain  I  can 
answer  that  question.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  all  sincerity  that  the 
Soviets  have  launched  several  times  as 
many  scientific  satellites  as  has  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  further  point  out  that  the  MOL  pro- 
gram— the  marmed  orbital  laboratory 
program — is  such  that  if  it  appears  we 
do  have  a  requirement  for  a  man  in  space 
from  a  military  standpoint,  we  will  then 
put  greater  effort  into  this  program. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  this  might 
satisfy  our  curiosity  as  we  carry  on  this 
program,  and  once  satisfaction  has  been 
had  by  those  In  charge  of  the  military 
forces  of  this  great  country — in  whom, 
incidentally,  I  have  great  confidence — 
then  upon  that  determination  I  assume 
we  might  make  an  even  greater  effort  to 
have  in  our  program  a  greater  number 
of  manned  orbiting  laboratories  in  near- 
earth  orbit. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The 
Space  Act  itself  requires  NASA  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  gives  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  right  to  do  certain  work  in  space  on 
its  own. 

We  do  not  wish  to  duplicate  these  ef- 
forts, in  regard  to  things  that  are  of 
common  interest  to  both.  NASA  is  the 
successor  to  the  old  NACA,  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics, 
which  did  all  of  the  preliminary  scien- 
tific work  for  the  Air  Force.  Any  fallout 
that  comes  from  the  work  of  NASA  goes 
to  the  Air  Force. 

In  fact,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
contracts  between  NASA  and  the  Air 
Force.  The  best  that  comes  to  mind  is 
Gemini,  where  a  mutual  contract  wsis 
worked  out.  They  work  in  the  Gemini 
field  together. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Soviets  are  putting  on  a  primary  ef- 
fort in  the  military  field,  but  there  is 
also  no  question  in  my  mind  that  NASA 


efforts  and  the  military  efforts  have  been 
properly  coordinated  and  there  is  no 
duplication  and  the  technical  informa- 
tion developed  by  NASA  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Furthermore,  there  are  approximately 
300  oflBcers  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  duty  with  NASA,  so  the  data 
all  goes  together. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  the  two  agencies 
of  Government.  NASA  is  kept  well 
informed  of  the  demands  of  the  military 
on  satellite  programs,  and  if  the  mili- 
tary feels  it  has  a  requirement,  they  may 
request  that  their  experiment  be  flown. 

On  the  other  hand,  NASA  at  times 
requests  of  the  military  that  they  fly 
certain  experiments  on  some  of  the  mili- 
tary satellites.  This,  I  think,  has  been 
done. 

I  may  say  that  insofar  as  the  MACS 
program  is  concerned — the  medium  alti- 
tude communications  satellite  pro- 
gram— the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  vitally  interested  in  the  gravity 
gradient  experiment,  which  may  be 
extremely  important  to  this  communica- 
tions system.  This  is  an  experiment 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  NASA  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  NASA 
actually  has  been  requested  to  build  the 
satellite. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  pro- 
vide a  launch  vehicle  and  provide  all  of 
the  facilities  and  the  expenses  that  go 
with  tracking  it  and  reducing  the  data. 
Here  I  think  is  another  example  of  fine 
cooperation  between  two  agencies  who 
really  have  only  one  goal  in  mind;  that 
is,  to  make  sure  that  we  do  have  a  pro- 
gram which  will  result  in  preeminence 
in  space  and  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  there  is  a  point 
beyond  Gemini  and  propulsion  vehicles 
at  which  the  expenditures  we  are  mak- 
ing, the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  being 
asked  to  appropriate,  do  concern  them- 
selves exclusively  with  a  lunar  marmed 
landmg.  do  they  not?  It  gets  aw^ay  from 
having  any  utilitarian  value  except  with 
regard  to  fallout  and  gets  away  from  a 
militars'  program. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
taking  a  good  deal  for  granted  and  using 
his  own  opinion  which  may  not  be  truth 
and  fact.  There  are  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  feel,  for  many  reasons,  that  a 
lunar  base  may  be  a  good  base  to  op- 
erate from  militarily.  I  shall  not  com- 
ment on  that  theory,  because  I  do  not 
feel  I  am  qualified  to  make  that  deter- 
mination, but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  and  I  hope  he  will  pay 
heed  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  many 
different  opinions  as  to  what  might  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  military  application. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  one  of  the  important 
points  that  need  to  be  considered  on  this 
is  directly  involved  in  the  mlliUry  aspect: 
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that  is.  the  big  booster  effort  we  are  mak- 
ing. It  gives  us  the  ability  to  put  tre- 
mendous payloads  into  orbit  or  any- 
where, and  are  a  great  help  in  the  mili- 
tary aspects,  in  which  area  the  Russians 
are  substantially  ahead  of  us.  It  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  our  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  an  effort  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  military  aspects. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  point  out.  in  line  with  this  discussion, 
that  in  the  past  year,  as  one  example, 
there  has  been  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  subject  of  which  is  "a  pro- 
posed plan  to  implement  the  NASA  Air 
Force  coordination  of  the  fiscal  year  1964 
space  medicine-bioastronautics  design, 
development,  and  test  program  to  sup- 
port approved  flight  program  require- 
ments." It  is  in  effect  eind  has  been 
signed  by  O.  J.  Ritland,  major  general, 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Deputy  to  the  Com- 
mander, Manned  Space  Flight,  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  and  George  E.  Muel- 
ler. Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Space  Flight.  NASA  Headquarters. 

This  is  the  kind  of  coordination  that 
Is  bringing  into  effect  the  technology, 
information,  and  experience  which  is  be- 
ing bound  together  in  this  program  so 
that  it  will  suit  a  dual  piirpose.  making 
more  effective  both  the  peaceful  uses  of 
space  and  defense  requirements  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Manned  Space 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
ChEiirman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
spoken  of  the  Russian  space  program 
and  noted  that  the  Russian  space  pro- 
gram was  entirely  military.  Actually, 
since  1962  there  are  24  Cosmos  launches 
by  Russia  that  are  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploration of  space,  and  they  would  seem 
to  have  no  military  use  whatever.  So 
that  Russia's  program  is  not  completely 
military. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  this :  When 
we  build  a  truck  it  can  be  used  for  mili- 
tary or  peacetime  purposes.  You  can 
make  it  into  whatever  you  wish.  So, 
when  these  big  boosters  are  made,  they 
are  for  general  purposes,  but  they  can  be 
used  for  military  purposes. 

Third,  until  we  find  out  what  space  is 
in  our  research  and  development  no  per- 
son at  this  particular  stage  of  time  can 
tell  whether  it  is  a  military  application  or 
use  or  not.  So  we  are  doing  research 
just  to  find  out  what  is  required. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  think  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  me  that  neither  one  of  us 
can  say  whether  the  Soviet  program  is  a 
militarily  oriented  program  or  a  "peace- 
ful purposes  in  space"  oriented  program. 
I  really  do  not  feel  qualified  to  say. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  You 
are  correct. 

Mr.  KARTH.  But  I  thhik  we  can 
agree  their  program  is  pretty  similar  to 
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Gurs  in  content  and,  so  long  as  it  is,  I 
suppose  the  same  kind  of  situation  ap- 
plies to  the  U.S.  program  as  it  does  to 
t  leirs, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  more 

inute  to  finish  this  up.    I  am  a  member 
the  advisory  committee  for  Congress 

the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
eaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  as  is  our 
d  chairman,  Mr.  Miller.    We  repre- 

nt  the   House  of   Representatives  on 

is  committee  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 

ter  space.    On  that  committee,  rather 

markably  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
^greed  on  what  to  do  in  outer  space  and 
we  are  generally  in  agreement  on  the 
basic  rules. 
I  We  are  now  trying  to  work  out,  Ln  the 

hnical  and  legal  area,  what  the  prog- 
can  be.    There  are  subcommittees 

eeting  in  Geneva  at  the  present  time 
\rhich  are  trying  to  work  out  new  rules 
s  3  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  may 
agree.  Russia  so  far  has  cooperated  on 
tnese  matters.  There  has  been  a  legiti- 
t  late  difference  of  opinion.  I  look  ahead 
1 3  a  promising  future  at  the  United  Na- 
tions  level  which,  of  course,  is  in  the 
f  eaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 

Mr.  KARTH.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  I  would  like  to  point  out  with  ref- 
erence to  the  assimaption  made  in  the 
recent  discussion  that  there  is  something 
about  this  Saturn  vehicle  that  requires 
ts  to  shoot  a  pay  load  all  the  way  to  the 
noon,  if  you  lise  it,  that  that  certainly 
1>  not  the  case.  You  can  use  the  Saturn 
just  as  well  to  put  a  payload  in  near- 
earth  orbit.  We  have  just  done  that 
vrith  a  19-ton  payload  of  sand. 

Mr.  KARTH.  That  is  correct;  and  I 
\rould  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  that  it 
qould  also  be  done  with  a  100-megaton 

mb. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     Indeed,  that 

correct. 

Mr.   FULTON  of   Pennsylvania.     Mr. 

airman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
esire  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
Mr.  Chenoweth]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 

se  in  support  of  H.R.  10456.  a  bill  au- 

orizing  appropriations  for  the  National 

eronautics  and   Space  Administration 

r  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
m  not  completely  satisfied  with  this  bill. 

think  further  cuts  could  be  made  in 

is  bill.  However,  the  committee  in  its 
Wisdom,  or  lack  of  wisdom,  decided  to 
eport  this  bill  in  this  amount.  I  am 
oing  to  support  the  action  of  the  com- 

ttee.  I  voted  for  the  bill  in  committee 
nd  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  here  on  the 


I  am  happy  to  follow  my  good  friend 
Irom  Minnesota,  Joe  Karth,  who  is 
<  hairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Sciences  and  Applications,  on  which  I 
serve.  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  consider 
aim  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on 
vur  committee,  and  in  this  House,  on 
natters  relating  to  the  space  program 


which  we  are  discussing  here  today.  His 
subcommittee  has  no  glamour  and  the 
hearings  are  rather  tedious.  I  have  en- 
joyed serving  with  him  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  his  judgment. 

I  have  also  enjoyed  serving  with  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee;  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mor- 
ris] :  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall]  ;  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Downing];  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  StaeblerI;  and  on  our 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [  Mr. 
Van  Pelt]  ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MosHER] ;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  this  Na- 
tion is  entirely  sold  on  this  proposal  of 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  at  a  certain 
specified  time  regardless  of  the  cost. 
You  have  heard  it  said  here  today  sev- 
eral times  that  if  there  is  any  delay  in 
the  manned  lunar  flight  it  is  going  to 
cost  more  money.  In  other  words,  if  any 
effort  IS  made  now  to  curtail  or  to  cut 
back  the  funds  for  this  program  we  will 
have  to  pay  more  in  the  end.  That  is 
a  new  technique  in  obtaining  appropria- 
tions. All  of  us  want  to  save  money,  but 
we  are  being  told  If  we  save  money  now 
we  will  have  to  spend  more  later. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  new  argu- 
ment, but  you  hear  it  on  every  hand,  and 
you  have  heard  it  a  number  of  times  on 
the  floor  today.  I  think  we  should  save 
money  wherever  r>ossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important  ob- 
jective of  NASA  is  to  get  on  with  the 
Gemini  program,  which  should  have 
priority  over  any  other  program.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  worth  several 
billions  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
1969,  or  wait  until  1970  and  save  this 
money.  I  feel  we  are  spending  money 
on  the  moon  shot  which  could  be  spent 
to  better  advantage  on  other  programs. 
However,  the  decision  has  been  made 
and  we  are  helpless  to  do  very  much 
about  it. 

Let  us  leave  the  moon  program  for  the 
moment.  The  Gemini  program  is  of  im- 
mediate concern.  This  is  the  program 
where  we  are  going  to  put  two  men  in 
orbit  and  they  will  stay  in  orbit  for 
as  long  as  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mercury  program, 
where  we  used  one  astronaut,  was  very 
successful.  I  want  to  see  two  astronauts 
placed  in  orbit  with  equal  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have 
launched  more  orbital  flights  than  we 
have.  That  may  be  true.  However,  I 
do  not  think  their  flights  have  been  any 
more  successful  than  ours.  They  have 
been  for  longer  duration,  but  we  can 
also  make  longer  flights.  Perhaps,  we 
stayed  with  the  Mercury  program  too 
long.  Perhaps  we  should  have  moved 
faster  with  the  Gemini  program.  I  am 
not  directing  any  criticism  at  NASA,  but 
I  think  we  should  move  now  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  the  Gemini  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recently  visited  the 
Martin  plant  in  Colorado,  where  they  are 
making  the  Titan  n.  the  launch  vehicle 
for  the  Gemini  project.  Incidentally,  I 
would  like  to  see  NASA  use  the  Titan 
n  as  a  launching  vehicle  on  other  proj- 
ects, and  I  hope  this  will  be  done.    I 
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also  visited  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp. 
in  St.  Louis,  where  they  are  making  the 
capsule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  the  program 
is  moving  along  in  good  shape.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  launch  the  Gemini 
orbital  flight  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  delay 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the 
comparisons  which  have  been  made  fre- 
quently between  the  Russian  effort  and 
our  efforts  in  space.  Some  feel  that  the 
Russians  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  space 
program.  I  do  not  think  anyone  knows 
exactly  what  the  Russians  are  doing.  I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  can  tell  this 
House  with  any  degree  of  certainty  just 
what  the  Russians  have  accomplished. 
As  I  recall,  there  is  a  wall  around  Rus- 
sia and  they  do  not  tell  us  very  much 
about  their  activities.  I  think  that  we 
are  up  with  the  Russians,  and  perhaps 
ahead  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  behind  the 
Russians  in  the  fleld  of  thrust.  I  think 
we  are  now  up  with  the  Russians'  thrust. 
We  have  a  capability  of  1.5  million 
pounds  of  thrust,  and  this  is  advancing 
rapidly.  I  do  not  think  the  Russians  are 
doing  much  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill 
today  as  I  believe  we  must  continue  with 
our  space  program,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  alterna- 
tive. We  know  Russia  is  working  hard 
to  surpaiss  us.  We  know  that  they  are  de- 
voting a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
to  this  program.  In  my  opinion  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  develop  our  space 
program  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  surpass 
Russia  and  we  are  going  to  win  this  flght 
for  the  control  of  outer  space. 

We  have  made  mistakes  and  there  has 
been  some  duplication,  no  doubt  some 
money  has  been  wasted,  but  on  the  whole 
I  feel  NASA  has  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  we  have  pared  this 
bill  right  down  to  the  bone  and  not  an 
additional  dollar  could  be  cut  out  of  this 
authorization.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
theory.  I  believe  we  could  cut  many  dol- 
lars out  of  the  bill  and  still  have  a  suc- 
cessful program.  I  do  not  want  the  im- 
pression to  be  created  that  we  have  not 
been  liberal  with  NASA.  I  think  we 
have  been  very  generous  in  this  bill.  We 
have  given  this  agency  almost  every- 
thing they  wanted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]  to  the  effect  that  we  have  not  cut 
as  heavy  this  year  as  we  did  last  year, 
and  that  is  true.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  cut  more. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  House  this 
afternoon  is  about  $100  million  less  than 
the  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
also  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller].  I  think  he  has  done  a  splen- 
did job  this  year  in  handling  this  legis- 
lation. He  has  giiided  the  committee 
with  great  ability  and  has  always  been 
fair. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  an  excel- 
lent statement  and  on  his  interest  in 
space  and  space  progress. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

[Mr.  ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  10456,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

For  the  purpose  of  considering  author- 
izations in  our  national  space  effort,  our 
committee  is  divided  into  three  subcom- 
mittees: Manned  Space  Flight,  Advance 
Research  and  Technology,  and  Space 
Science  and  Applications. 

Since  the  formation  of  these  subcom- 
mittees during  the  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Hon.  Olin  Teague.  I  would  be  remiss  at 
this  time  if  I  did  not  commend  our  very 
fine  subcommittee  chairman  for  his  dili- 
gence and  his  application  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  this  subcommittee. 

We  began  our  hearings  this  year  early 
in  January,  and  concluded  them  March  9. 
During  this  period  of  2  months,  our  sub- 
committee was  in  almost  constant  ses- 
sion. Our  workweek  also  included  several 
weekends,  when  the  subcommittee 
traveled  as  a  group  to  the  Marshall 
Flight  Center  at  Huntsville,  Ala.;  to  the 
Michoud  Center  at  New  Orleans;  to  Cape 
Kennedy;  and  to  the  Marmed  Spacecraft 
Center  in  Houston,  Tex.  A  further  trip 
was  made  to  the  Martin  Co.  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  where  we  inspected  fabrication  for 
the  Titan  U  vehicle  which  will  be  the 
basic  launch  vehicle  for  the  Gemini  cap- 
sule. 

That  same  weekend  we  stopped  at  St. 
Louis  and  made  a  complete  review  and 
inspection  of  the  McDonnell  Aircraft 
factory  where  the  Gemini  capsule  is  be- 
ing fabricated. 

I  was  unable  to  make  all  of  these  trips, 
but  those  I  did  participate  in  were  cer- 
tainly most  informative  and  provided  an 
up-to-date  evaluation  of  the  efforts  in 
our  space  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  Congress  that  I  waus  most  im- 
pressed with  the  things  I  witnessed  dur- 
ing these  fleld  trips.  Again,  I  commend 
our  committee  chairman  for  making 
these  arrangements. 

During  the  visits  at  these  centers  and 
manufacturers,  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  and  took  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  both  private  industry  and 
oflicials  of  NASA. 

Our  subcommittee  this  year  has  ap- 
proved NASA's  requests  with  some 
changes.  These  changes  are  not  exten- 
sive, since  the  area  over  which  our  sub- 
committee has  jurisdiction  does  not  en- 
tail any  new  programs  and  actually  pro- 
vides funds  only  for  the  continuing  of 
I  rograms  presently  underway. 


NASA  requested  a  little  more  than 
$3.5  billion  for  this  portion  of  their  ac- 
tivity. We  recommend  reductions  total- 
ing about  $41.6  million.  This  reduction 
was  accrued  by  reducing  the  amoimt  for 
"research  and  development"  by  $3.9 
million.  On  the  portion  concerning 
"construction  of  facilities"  for  the  OfiBce 
of  Manned  Space  Flight  Activities,  the 
subcommittee  reduced  the  amount  by 
$22.4  million.  And  a  final  reduction  of 
$15.2  million  was  made  in  "administra- 
tive expenses." 

To  leave  the  area  of  the  bill  which  per- 
tains to  manned  space  flight,  I  would  like 
to  repeat  some  overall  figures  concerning 
the  total  budget  for  NASA.  Here  I  think 
we  must  go  back  and  make  a  comparison 
with  the  previous  year  and  determine 
how  the  current  rate  of  expenditures  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  compare  with 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

Going  back  to  fiscal  year  1964,  NASA 
requested  of  our  committee  $5.7  billion, 
and  our  committee  authorized  $5.3  bil- 
lion, a  net  reduction  of  a  little  over  $361 
million.  The  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  fiscal  year  1964  was 
10  appropriate  $5.1  billion,  a  further  re- 
duction over  the  amount  authorized  of 
about  $261  million. 

The  fiscal  year  1965  NASA  request  was 
$5.3  billion,  and  the  total  authorization 
contained  in  this  act  is  $5.1  billion,  a 
reduction  of  $110  million. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this. 
The  authorization  by  our  committee  for 
fiscal  year  1965  in  comparison  to  fiscal 
year  1964  is  $157  million  less.  I  am  aware 
that  NASA  is  requesting  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964  total- 
ing $141  million.  This  request  is  now 
pending  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  authorization  recommended  by 
this  bill  is  an  excess  of  only  about  $93 
million  of  that  appropriated  for  space 
activities  last  year.  And  if  the  supple- 
mental request  of  $141  million  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
our  authorization  for  flscal  year  1965  will 
be  less  than  was  totally  appropriated  for 
last  year,  by  about  $47  million. 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  ex- 
panding activities  in  our  space  program. 
And  I  can  assure  you  all  that  this  aimount 
authorized  represents  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  amount  originally  planned 
for  flscal  year  1965.  I  recall  during  a 
committee  hearing  laist  year  that  am  es- 
timate in  excess  of  $6  billion  was  indi- 
cated by  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  Mr. 
Webb,  as  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

"When  one  considers  the  extent  of 
these  programs,  and  the  figures  I  have 
just  given,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  committee  does  not  request  a  great- 
er reduction  in  the  amoimt  requested  by 
NASA. 

I  would  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
committee  report  which  accompanies 
this  bill,  and  especially  to  those  addi- 
tional viewpoints  appearing  on  pages  98 
through  104.  These  additionail  smd  sep- 
arate viewpoints  by  minority  members  of 
the  committee  should  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized. They  pertain  to  our  nationad 
space  objective,  such  problems  as  com- 
mittee staflBng.  life  sciences,  amd  our 
sustaining  university  program. 
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I  will  not  comment  at  length  on  these 
items,  since  they  do  appear  in  the  writ- 
ten record.  I  would  like  to  invite  at- 
tention to  the  additional  viewpoints  on 
page  102  concerning  the  Electronic  Re- 
search Center.  This  additional  view- 
point is  supported  by  seven  minority 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

In  these  viewpoints  we  point  out  that 
we  do  not  think  it  is  prudent  to  spend 
$14.5  million  on  an  electronics  research 
center  this  year.  Ten  million  dollars  of 
this  money  is  for  the  construction  of 
facilities.  $2  million  is  for  administra- 
tion, and  $2  million  is  for  research  and 
development  which  could  be  carried  out 
in  existing  centers. 

This  problem  has  been  before  our  com- 
mittee and  before  this  Congress  on 
several  occasions.  Last  year  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  the  full  committee  re- 
ported that  the  need  or  location  of  this 
center  has  not  been  established  by 
NASA,  and  the  committee  requested  that 
before  money  could  be  spent  for  such  a 
center  the  selection  and  Justification 
must  be  approved  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  committees. 

In  last  year's  authorization  bill,  $3.9 
million  was  authorized. 

In  February  of  this  year,  our  com- 
mittee received  its  report,  and  in  execu- 
tive session  approval  was  granted  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  13. 

I  must  again  point  out  as  one  member 
of  the  minority  signing  this  additional 
viewpoint  that  I  do  not  feel  this  has 
been  justified,  nor  has  the  committee 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  hear  other 
than  NASA  witnesses  in  such  Justifica- 
tion. 

I  do  not  feel  that  such  an  electronics 
center  will  have  any  benefit  to  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Nation  to  land  and  return 
men  from  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
And  I  do  hope  that  such  expenditure  of 
funds  can  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

Despite  this  failure  to  agree  in  total. 
I  do  want  to  conclude  by  commending 
our  committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  Honorable  George 
Miller,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
problems  concerning  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  our  space  effort. 

The  bill  does  have  bipartisan  support, 
with  the  exception  of  those  items  enum- 
erated in  the  additional  viewpoints  from 
which  I  have  quoted. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
fourth  year  I  appear  before  you  to  ad- 
vocate passage  of  the  annual  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
budget. 

My  purpose  today  in  supporting  HJl. 
10456  is  a  specific  discussion  of  that  as- 
pect of  the  appropriation  dealing  with 
the  Apollo  manned  space  flight  program. 

Of  the  $5.1  billion  recommended  by 
your  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics for  NASA  during  fiscal  1964-65. 
$2.6  billion  will  be  applied  to  the  Apollo 
effort. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1961  that  your 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  first 
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recommended,  and  Congress  approved, 
a  budget  for  manned  space  flight. 

That  first  allocation  covering  fiscal 
1962-63  amounted  to  $487  million. 

Last  year  approximately  $2.2  billion 
was  earmarked  for  Apollo  by  Congress. 

Each  year  the  budget  has  increased 
aecause  each  year  we  come  closer  to 
vitally  important  breakthroughs  in  our 
assault  on  the  mysteries  and  challenges 
posed  by  the  Apollo  project. 

We  understood  this  would  be  the  case 
when  we  initiated  the  program. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  authorize  a 
budget  that  is  aimed  to  bring  us  to  the 
halfway  point  of  the  lunar-landing  pro- 
gram. 

With  this  authorization  we  are  under- 
writing the  conquest  of  three  barriers 
that  remain  an  obstacle  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  United  States  in  space. 

The  value  of  such  a  breakthrough  has 
application  both  to  military  and  to  sci- 
entific progress. 

These  barriers  have  limited  the  hope 
for  advanced  exploration  in  the  farther- 
most reaches  of  the  universe. 

They  have  restricted  us  in  the  100  to 
500  miles  of  so-called  inner  space  where 
national  security  must  be  considered. 

Barrier  No.  1  is  booster  capability. 

Barrier  No.  2  is  rendezvous  capability. 

Barrier  No.  3  is  precision-timing 
capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  impossible  to  ignore  in 
our  budgeting  to  overcome  these  barriers 
Is  an  assessment  of  the  relative  success 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  same  prob- 
lems. 

The  booster  capability  of  the  United 
States  in  manned  flight,  as  demonstrated 
in  Project  Mercury,  is  360.000  pounds. 

Russia  is  presently  presumed  capable 
of  850,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

Unclassified  published  studies  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Soviets  may  now  be 
developing  a  new  system  of  engines  and 
clustering  which  would  increase  their 
booster  capability  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Some  American  scientists  believe  that 
the  Soviets  are  presently  developing  an 
engine  which  will  at  least  double  their 
thrust  capability. 

The  response  of  our  space  technicians 
to  this  challenge  is  represented  in  en- 
gines designed  for  the  Saturn  I.  Sakurn 
IB,  and  Saturn  V  configurations. 

We  have  made  tremendous  strides  with 
the  launching  of  the  unmanned  Satxim 
I  producing  940,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

We  plan,  for  fiscal  1965.  to  ground  test 
the  F-1  engine  with  I1/2  million  pounds 
of  thrust. 

Each  is  part  of  the  Apollo  program. 

Booster  potential  of  Saturn  vehicles 
ranges  from  1.5  to  7.5  million  pounds  of 
thrust. 

Rendezvous  capability  and  precision- 
timing  capability  must,  of  course,  be 
equated  with  thriist. 

But  they  also  represent  technical  so- 
phistication quite  apart  from  thrust 
power. 

No  American  achievement  in  these 
two  areas  matches  the  Vostok  flights  of 
August  11  and  12,  1962,  and  June  14  and 
16,  1963. 

PRECISE   TIMING 

Projects  Gemini  and  Apollo,  for  which 
rendezvous  and  precision-timing  capac- 


ity are  absolutely  essential,  is  currently 
the  best  hope  of  our  Nation  In  overcom- 
ing clearly  demonstrated  Russian  su- 
periority. 

To  the  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Coordinating  Board  of  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  will  be  assigned 
many  considerations  involving  applica- 
tion and  development  of  Apollo  research. 

Manned  and  unmanned  space  stations, 
of  interest  to  both  science  and  the  mili- 
tary, are  examples  of  areas  in  which 
Apollo  will  be  the  trailblazer. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  international 
competition  and  political  tension,  how- 
ever, Apollo  would  be  needed  to  break 
down  the  three  barriers  which  have  lim- 
ited every  aspect  of  our  potential  in 
space. 

It  may  be  unfortunate  that  Apollo  Is 
best  known  as  the  project  by  which  the 
United  States  seeks  to  accomplish  the 
768,810-mile  lunar  expedition  within  this 
decade. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  estimated  that 
between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed Apollo  budget  constitutes  basic  re- 
search and  development  on  space  flight. 

This  means  that  more  than  half  of 
what  is  done  in  the  name  of  Apollo  can 
be  applied  to  any  space  activity  in  which 
our  Government  might  become  engaged, 
now  and  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  valuable  previous  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  the  Apollo  program  can 
be  reviewed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ords of  April  28  and  May  24,  1961;  and 
May  23  and  July  10  and  11,  1962;  and 
August  1,  1963. 

Hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  especially  useful  in 
assessing  the  program  can  be  found  in 
reports  dated  May  12, 1961 ;  May  15. 1962 ; 
July  25,  1963;  and  March  18,  1964. 

No  new  technical  information  has  been 
acquired  since  the  Apollo  budget  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  1962,  1963,  and 
1964  which  now  cast  doubt  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  program. 

All  development  has  proceeded  as 
planned. 

Arguments  which  originally  justified 
Apollo  appropriations  and  programing, 
and  were  considered  acceptable  by  the 
Congress  in  1961,  1962,  and  1963,  stUl 
apply. 

To  continue  the  Apollo  program  on 
its  present  schedule  to  July  1,  1965,  we 
will  commit  ourselves  to  the  expenditure 
of  $2,677,500,000. 

The  major  aspects  of  the  program  can 
be  broken  down  in  the  following  way: 

First.  For  the  spacecraft,  described  on 
page  8  of  your  report,  $945,800,000. 

Second.  For  engine  development,  de- 
scribed on  pages  13  through  15  of  your 
report,  $153,400,000. 

Third.  For  Saturn  I,  described  on  page 
15  of  your  report,  $120,600,000. 

Fourth.  For  Saturn  I-B,  described  on 
page  17  of  your  report,  $260,100,000. 

Fifth.  For  Saturn  V.  described  on  page 
20  of  your  report,  $988,400,000. 

Sixth.  For  Apollo  support,  described 
on  page  22  of  your  report,  $209,200,000. 

Viewed  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
technology  and  methodology,  these  items 
have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  come  under 
question. 
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It  is  in  the  ever-changing  area  of  pub- 
lic policy  that  Project  Apollo  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  NASA  budget,  rightfully  de- 
serve close  scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 

We  must  always  question  whether  the 
United  States  is  intelligently  balancing 
Federal  space  expenditures  between  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  national  secu- 
rity and  programs  of  pure  scientific  re- 
search. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  clearly 
a  need  for  more  and  better  information 
about  the  annual  $14  to  $15  billion  of 
Government  research  spending  as  it  re- 
lates to  scientific  priorities,  national 
goals,  and  the  need  for  congressional  and 
executive  budgetary  discipline. 

Such  concern  is,  however,  not  incom- 
patible with  support  of  the  NASA  budget 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  is  not  afflicted 
by  either  moon  madness  or  space 
obsession. 

It  has  been  for  many  months  involved 
with  a  businesslike  consideration  of  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  1964-65. 

From  the  NASA  budget  proposal  first 
submitted  to  us,  more  than  $110  million 
was  cut. 

Fifty-four  million  dollars  of  that  cut 
was  from  research  and  development. 

We  give  you  a  hard  budget  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  crippling  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  basis  I  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  proposed  allocations  of  both 
Apollo  and  NASA  and  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  10456  now  before  you. 

Before  yielding  for  questions,  I  want 
to  say  I  think  that  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Miller]  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  and 
the  effective  way  In  which  he  has  pre- 
sided over  the  work  of  our  committee. 
I  want  also  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague] 
for  the  excellent  job  that  he  has  done 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
manned  spaceflight.  The  gentleman 
did  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  and 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  effort  over  many 
weekends  making  a  thorough  and  far- 
reaching  study  Into  many  of  the  aspects 
of  this  NASA  budget. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 
Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  section  on  the 
Apollo  program  to  which  the  gentle- 
man's attention  was  directed  on  page  8 
of  the  committee's  report,  there  is  a 
figure  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  for 
spacecraft.  Will  there  by  any  weapons 
systems  tried  out  in  those  spacecraft? 
Mr.  BELL.  In  a  sense  when  you  speak 
of  weapons  systems,  you  could  say  that 
every  part  of  this  project  or  nearly  every 
part  with  but  few  areas  of  exception,  is 
involved  with  a  military  aspect  because 
of  the  things  I  mentioned  to  the  gentle- 
man earlier;  namely,  the  boosting  and 
the  precise  timing  and  rendezvous  tech- 
niques which  are  all  connected  very  di- 
rectly with  the  military. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Suppose  the  military 
were  to  recommend  trying  a  weapons 
system  In  a  particular  type  of  module 
or  spacecraft?    If  there  anything  in  the 


argument  made  by  some  that  basic 
NASA  legislation  would  have  to  be 
amended  to  permit  the  installation  with 
the  use  of  a  part  of  these  funds  In  a 
spacecraft  of  a  weapons  system? 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  military  were  inter- 
ested in  a  particular  installation  for  a 
military  weapon,  in  a  space  vehicle,  I  am 
certain  there  would  be  arrangements 
made  for  that  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics Space  Administration  working  with 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Air  Force  has  the  actual 
responsibility  for  developing  weapons 
systems  in  space.  However,  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  the  United  States  in 
space  is  being  increased  substantially  by 
the  development  of  a  larger  thrust  in  our 
vehicles,  the  further  development  of 
techniques  in  the  area  of  rendezvous,  of 
precise  timing  of  which  I  spoke. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  My  question  is:  Can 
any  of  this  money  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose without  a  change  in  the  basic  act 
affecting  NASA? 

Mr.  BELL.  Right  now  it  is  not  to  be 
used  for  that ;  that  is  correct.  But  there 
is  no  immediate  foreseeable  problem  of 
an  explicit  military  nature  involved  in 
this  particular  budget  that  is  explicit  in 
a  weapons'  system.  We  are  reaching 
out.  It  is  the  same  situation  to  some 
degree,  I  think,  that  we  faced  many 
years  ago  when  we  were  questioning  the 
value  of  the  airplane  in  military  areas 
and,  as  you  recall,  Billy  Mitchell  fought 
a  great  battle  in  that  area.  I  think  we 
are  faced  with  much  the  same  parallel 
today  with  regard  to  space.  You  cannot 
predict  precisely  where  every  one  of  these 
weapons  systems  may  be  needed  or  may 
be  developed,  but  you  are  advancing  in 
space  in  the  same  way  that  we  advanced 
with  the  airplane,  which  certainly  you 
will  have  to  admit  is  an  asset  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  military. 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  With 
regard  to  special  applications  of  a  mili- 
tary nature,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  a 
budget  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to 
apply  to  any  weaponry  system.  That  is 
not  the  job  of  NASA.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  pointed  out, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  NASA 
work  together  in  close  cooperation. 

I  would  say  further,  with  respect  to 
boosters — the  Atlas,  the  Titan  n,  the 
Titan  in — the  various  boosters  are  all 
military  boosters.  They  are  being  de- 
veloped by  a  combined  team. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  this  was  not  a  prerogative  of  the 
Air  Force  and  not  its  primary  job,  with 
respect  to  a  weapons  system.  The  fron- 
tiers, though,  that  NASA  is  opening  up 
has  considerable  potential  military 
value. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  should  like  to  further 
answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  as 
to  what  we  are  doing  in  the  field  of  the 


military  as  it  applies  to  the  overall  space 
effort.  I  could  not  recall  the  figure  pre- 
cisely when  I  was  In  the  well  attempting 
to  answer  his  question,  but  I  have  re- 
freshed by  memory. 

During  the  year  1963 — which,  inci- 
dentally, was  not  long  age — 80  percent 
of  all  i)ayloads  put  into  orbit  by  this  Na- 
tion were  put  into  orbit  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  am  not  saying  that 
is  too  much  and  I  am  not  saying  that  is 
too  little.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  military  leadership  in  the 
making  of  that  determination. 

I  further  point  out  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  development  of  the  A-11. 
either.  It  may  be,  for  all  I  know,  that 
there  are  similar  developments  being 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  space  area,  such  as  were 
carried  out  on  the  development  of  the 
A-U.     I  reaUy  do  not  know. 

I  echo  again  my  former  sentiments. 
Certainly  I  have  confidence  in  the  mili- 
tary leadership  of  this  country  to  make 
certain  they  do  what  is  needed  so  that 
this  Nation  may  remain  secure  and  not 
have  any  fears  about  an  attack  from 
outer  space. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BELJLi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  What  kind  of  fuel  is 
used  in  these  boosters,  s\ich  as  the  Sat- 
urn V? 

Mr.  BELL.  A  I  understand  it.  liquid 
oxygen  and  liquid  hydrogen. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  How  much  is  required 
for  a  single  shot  of  a  Saturn  I-B? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not  tell  the  gen- 
tleman the  specific  answer.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton] could  answer. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
asked  me  what  amount  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  and  kerosene  would  be  needed 
for  a  type  of  vehicle  such  as  Saturn  V. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  vol- 
ume, or  gallons? 

Mr.  BELL.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  answer  that?  Is  the 
gentleman  talking  about  volume  or  gal- 
lons? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  My  question  is  pre- 
liminary to  exploration  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  atomic  propulsion  to  save  money 
in  our  space  shots.  Is  the  committee 
concerned  with  looking  for  some  substi- 
tute for  this  expensive  fuel  we  use  in. 
these  boosters? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Yes,  the  committee  is  looking  into  three 
areas  pertaining  to  nuclear  propulsion. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
this  would  be  a  future  type  propulsion- 
One  is  the  Project  Rover,  which  In- 
volves a  graphite  nuclear  reactor  as  a 
heat  exchanger.  There  are  two  other 
projects.  One  is  Project  Orion,  and  one 
is  Project  Gaseous  Core.  All  are  for  de- 
veloping a  nuclear  propulsion  system. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Are  we  allowed  to  test 
a  nuclear  propulsion  syst«n  under  our 
space  program  in  the  face  of  the  test 
iMin  treaty? 

Mr.  BELL.  Of  the  methods  I  have 
mentioned  under  scientific  study.  Proj- 
ect Rover  or  Rift,  which  has  to  do  with 
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a  graphite  core  reactor  is  not  involved 
in  the  test  ban  treaty  in  the  least,  be- 
cause there  are  no  nuclear  explosions 
involved  m  this  type  of  propulsion.  The 
gaseous  core  is  under  the  same  banner, 
so  to  speak.  It  does  not  involve  nuclear 
explosions  in  any  way,  shape,  or  fonn. 

The  Project  Orion  would  involve  nu- 
clear explosions,  but  this  particular  proj- 
ect can  be  tested  below  the  ground  pre- 
vious to  establishing  it  later  on.  as  a 
vehicle  system.  In  that  case  the  United 
States  would  have  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement covering  the  test  ban  with 
the  powers  involved  although  the  Orion 
vehicle  would  not  necessarily  be  consid- 
ered a  militarj'  weapon 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Under  the  test  ban 
treaty  is  it  pei-missible  at  the  present 
time  to  propel  a  rocket  by  atomic  propul- 
sion? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  questionable  in  re- 
gard to  the  Orion  project,  and  I  believe 
there  would  have  to  be  a  special  arrange- 
ment made  to  cover  this  project. 

The  other  two  nuclear  systems  that  I 
mentioned,  however,  could  be  operated 
legally  under  the  present  test  ban  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     I  would  like 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire.    We  have  five  P-1 
engines  in  the  Saturn  vehicle.    One  en- 
gine consvunes  3  tons  of  kerosene  and 
liquid  oxygen  per  second,  which  means 
each  minute  it  operates  it  bums  7  V2  r£ul- 
road  tank  cars  of  fuel  and  30  tank  trucks 
of  liquid  oxygen. 
Mr.  WYMAN.    For  a  single  engine? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Yes. 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  As  far  as 
nuclear  propulsion  of  a  rocket  is  con- 
cerned, you  would  still  have  to  take  it  off 
the  ground  with  some  conventional 
means,  because  it  would  not  have  the 
thrust  to  get  out  into  outer  space  with- 
out that.  Then  they  can  take  over  with 
the  nuclear  propulsion. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  true.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  thrust  from  a  conven- 
tional engine  to  get  it  up  above  the 
atmosphere,  although  there  are  some 
arguments  on  that  point. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  spoke  of  the  Sat- 
urn V.  which  weighs  about  6  million 
pounds,  loaded.  However,  the  Saturn 
I  weighs  about  1.14  million  pounds 
loaded. 

There  is  no  operational  payload  on 
top  of  it.  It  is  all  engine.  Therefore  its 
weight  is  almost  all  fuel,  except  for  the 
tank,  the  components,  the  hardware 
and  equipment  to  guide  it. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  rocket 
costs,  which  Is  what  he  may  be  inter- 
ested in,  I  will  give  you  the  figure.  It  is 
$20.6  million  per  vehicle. 
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Vfr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  yield 
bs  ck  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton IMr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  views 
or  H.R.  10546  are  contained  In  both  the 
at  ditional  views  in  the  committee  report 
a.<  well  as  my  separate  views  which  ap- 
pear on  page  104. 

In  a  nutshell  this  latter  view  expresses 
my  feeling  that  the  amount  authorized, 
niimely.  $5,193  million  is  more  than  I 
fepl  is  justified  in  the  wake  of  the  recent 
$11  billion  tax  cut  and  in  the  face  of  an- 
other huge  Federal  deficit. 

Frankly,  my  fear  is  that  by  failing  to 
cvrtail  Government  expenditures  Con- 
gi  ess  may  well  cause  an  increas3  in  in- 
fliition  which  could  wipe  out  the  entire 
aiiount  of  the  tax  reduction.  In  other 
words,  during  the  first  2  months  of  the 
Jdhnson  administration  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, so  I  am  informed,  went  up  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  which  on  the  basis  of 
present  purchasing  power  if  inflation 
continued  at  the  present  rate  would 
ataount  to  a  total  loss  of  more  than  $7 
bfllion  for  1  year.  Actually,  what  I  fear 
is  that  the  cost  of  living  will  go  up  if  the 
ir  crease  continues  as  it  has  during  the 
piust  2  months  so  that  it  will  wipe  out 
completely  the  increased  purchasing 
pi  )wer  of  the  people  that  was  anticipated 
b;:  the  tax  reduction  bill. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
amount  of  this  authorization  represents 
ai  average  annual  cost  to  every  family  in 
Atnerica  of  $112.63.  In  think  the  tax- 
piyers  of  this  country  are  being  over- 
leaded  with  expenses  on  account  of  such 
pt-ograms  as  space  development  which 
cjuid  just  as  well  proceed  more  slowly. 
I;  bothers  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
oily  witnesses  to  testify  on  this  bill  be- 
f  ( )re  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  were  representatives  of  the 
I^  ational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
iitration.  No  outside  or  independent 
judgments  were  invited.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  committee  could  have  as- 
certained the  views  of  leading  scientists 
a  ad  engineers  outside  of  Government  and 
ve  could  have  expert  advice  and  inde- 
F  endent  opinions  as  to  the  relative  value 
cf  the  scientific  information  to  be  ob- 
tained from  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
as  against  landing  instruments  within 
tnis  decade. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  I  would  prefer 
1 0  finish  my  statement  first. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  was  not  including  the  whole 
Mil,  because  we  heard  any  number  of 
cutside  people.  We  heard  hundreds  of 
(lutside  people. 

Mr.  PELLY.    As  far  as  any  experience 
Ihat  I  had  as  a  member  of  my  subcom- 
Jiittee,  or  the  full  committee,  I  did  not 
lear  a  single  witness  outside  of  NASA. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     That  is  the 
,entleman's  subcommittee,  but  our  sub- 
committee  heard   representatives   from 
Joeing,  Douglas,  North  American,  Mc- 
Donnell.   We  heard  hundreds  of  people 
>utside  of  NASA. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
with  the  greatest  of  respect  that  I  think 
we  have  some  very  fine  subcommittees.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  a  member  of 
all  them.  I  think  we  have  some  vei-y  fine 
subcommittee  chairmen.  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  point  of  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  TeagueI. 
This  is  a  difference  between  honest  men. 
The  gentleman  knows  I  respect  him 
highly. 

For  example,  the  other  day.  I  asked  Dr. 
Warren  Weaver,  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  he  indicated 
that  it  was  his  considered  judgment  and 
firm  opinion  that  the  scope  and  the  pace 
of  the  program  proposed  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
are  not  justified  on  scientific  conditions, 
nor  are  they  made  necessary  by  con- 
sldeiation  of  national  prestige.  Dr. 
Weaver  said: 

If  this  program  Is  necessary  for  reasons  of 
national  defense,  then  this  should  be  can- 
didly admitted.  The  claim  that  this  Is  a 
scientific  program  I  think  Is  a  misleading 
one,  and  I  consider  It  highly  unfortunate  for 
anyone  to  try  to  sell  this  bill  of  goods  to  the 
public  by  Invoking  the  prestige  of  science. 

In  this  connection.  I  might  mention 
that  I  have  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  257.  to  ex- 
tend the  period  to  prior  to  1975  during 
which  a  lunar  landing  would  be  our 
goal.  I  do  not  think  that  the  United 
States  should  have  to  apologize  or  be  em- 
barrassed if  we  stretched  out,  delayed 
or  postponed  beyond  1969  the  time  and 
goal  within  which  we  are  seeking  to 
race  ourselves  to  the  moon. 
As  the  New  York  Times  recently  said: 
The  objections  which  have  been  voiced 
agalrLst  an  Inflexible  deadline  for  hastily 
sending  a  man  to  the  moon  before  1970  are 
still  highly  relevant. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  stretch  out 
in  the  Apollo  program  would  cost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  I  asked  a  witness 
during  the  committee  hearings  as  to  how 
this  billion  dollar  figure  was  arrived  at 
and  was  told  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  has 
to  maintain  a  certain  team  to  launch 
missiles  and  the  cost  per  launch  is  ar- 
rived at  by  dividing  the  number  of  rock- 
ets fired  into  the  total  cost  of  maintain- 
ing this  team.  Then  I  was  given  the 
most  amazing  piece  of  cost  accounting 
I  have  ever  heard.  I  was  told  that  if  you 
diminish  the  number  of  launches  in  a 
year  the  costs  are  upped  because  you 
have  to  divide  the  costs  by  the  lesser 
number  of  launches. 

It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  witness 
that  the  costs  of  the  team  maintained 
is  the  cost  to  the  United  States  and  that 
regardless  of  any  postponement  or  de- 
lay as  long  as  that  team  is  maintained 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be  whatever 
that  team  costs  and  certainly  no  more 
nor  any  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  glamorous  pro- 
gram and  there  are  some  able  and  tal- 
ented scientists  connected  with  it.  The 
scientific  research  and  development  that 
is  going  on  throughout  the  country  is 
certainly  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of 
preeminence  in  space.  Certainly.  I  do 
not  want  to  appear  as  opposing  this  im- 
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portant  Idea  or  objective;  rather  I  would 
like  to  have  the  program  proceed  at 
a  deliberate  and  orderly  fashion  and  at 
an  annual  cost  that  docs  not  require 
payment  of  so  much  in  borrowed  money. 
The  policy  of  planned  annual  deficits 
during  relative  prosperity  is  something 
I  cannot  support.  I  think  the  economic 
strength  of  our  Nation  is  being  dis- 
sipated by  deficits,  and  finally  let  me  re- 
iterate that  above  all  we  cannot  afford 
continuing  and  Increasing  Inflation 
which  could  well  reach  a  point  which 
would  force  a  major  cut-back  in  our 
scientific  progress  so  as  almost  to  bring 
it  to  a  halt.  I  think  we  are  going  too 
far  and  to  fast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  compelled  to  vote 
against  this  bill  unless  it  Is  substantially 
reduced. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  Interest  in  space.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  economizers  on  our  committee  and 
has  pointed  out  to  us  in  every  respect 
what  we  must  do  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  ranking  Republican 
who  is  here  today  and  to  say  that  I  think 
mine  is  one  of  the  few  speeches  that  Is 
really  needed  by  the  committee. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
heard  all  of  the  scientific  arguments  and 
the  explanation  of  the  program,  which 
they  certainly  know  well.  However,  I  do 
not  think  many  of  them  have  considered 
the  other  side  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the 
program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  all  listened  carefully  to  the  gentle- 
man and  we  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  NASA  authorization 
bill.  However,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  minority  views. 

The  additional  views  stated  in  the 
NASA  authorization  report  bring  out 
the  problems  of  adequate  coordinated 
research  in  the  field  of  manned-space 
programs. 

Work  in  the  life  sciences  field  in  prep- 
aration for  the  survival  of  man  in  out- 
er space  has  been  a  loosely  woven  pro- 
gram between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  various  offices  of  NASA. 
There  has  not  been  any  apparent  amal- 
gamation into  a  solid  unit  of  all  of  the 
efforts  of  NASA  and  DOD  in  the  life 
sciences  field.  This  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  divided  responsibilities.  Man's  sur- 
vival in  outer  space,  whether  it  be  for 
military  or  peaceful  purposes,  requires 
extensive  preliminary  studies  that  are 
basically  similar. 

An  example  of  research  that  has  ap- 
plications to  manned  space  but  not  to 
the  lunar  flight  Is  the  biosatellite  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  question  that  a  bio- 
satellite program  will  give  scientific 
knowledge  pertaining  to  a  hfe-beyond- 


the-moon  program,  but  is  It  necessary 
to  carry  this  out  as  a  priority  this  year? 
Blosatellltes  will  carry  experiments 
which  should  be  carefully  reviewed  be- 
tween the  responsible  NASA  organiza- 
tion— Ames — and  the  responsible  DOD 
organization. 

There  is  question  that  some  of  the  ex- 
periments Including  the  primates  dupli- 
cate existing  capabilities  of  facilities 
other  than  Ames  Research  Center.  Pri- 
ority number  one  should  be  research  re- 
lated to  man's  survival  In  near-earth 
orbit  and  lunar  landings.  This  should 
be  followed  by  research  in  the  program 
of  manned  flights  beyond  the  moon. 

An  examination  of  NASA's  organiza- 
tion chart  Illustrates  that  divided  re- 
sponsibility exists.  The  Office  of  Manned 
Space  Flight  has  an  official  responsible 
for  life  science  projects  In  the  manned 
space  program.  The  Offices  of  Space 
Sciences  and  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  likewise  have  basic  responsi- 
bilities In  the  field  of  life  sciences. 
Each  of  these  divisions  has  representa- 
tives In  the  life  sciences  activities  at 
Ames  Research  Center  In  California. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  the  Aero-Space  Medical  Center  with 
the  primary  responsibility  for  life  sci- 
ences research  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Subdivisions  of  the 
Aero-Space  Medical  Center  Involved  In 
life  sciences  are  located  at  Hollofnan  Air 
Force  Base,  N.  Mex.;  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  Ohio;  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex.;  and  Fort  Walnwrlght, 
Alaska.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  between  the  Ames 
Center  and  the  Air  Force  in  the  life 
sciences  field. 

I  commend  NASA  and  Dr.  George 
Knauf  for  these  extensive  efforts  begun 
In  August  1963  to  develop  improved  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  In  the  life 
sciences  field.  However,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  Life  Sciences  Re- 
search Center  at  Ames,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  continued  efficient  Inter- 
locking of  activities. 

It,  therefore,  seems  advisable  that 
NASA  reconsider  its  life  sciences  orga- 
nization and  consolidate  the  responsi- 
bilities for  man's  survival  In  outer  space 
under  one  official.  This  could  be  an 
existing  official  In  one  of  the  three  pri- 
mary offices  of  NASA — or  an  associate 
administrator — to  be  assigned  to  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  space  program — 
survival  of  man.  This  Individual  would 
have  the  responsibility  to  coordinate 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  its 
appropriate  officials  the  total  effort  in 
the  area  of  life  sciences  as  related  to 
man  in  space. 

MINORITY   VIEWS  ELABORATED NATIONAL   SPACE 

POSTTJKE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  are  my 
views  on  the  U.S.  space  program.  I  sup- 
port this  bill. 

A.    NATIONAL    GOALS 

The  United  States  has  a  double- 
pronged  space  program.  NASA  with  a 
fiscal  year  1965  budget  of  $5,193  billion 
is  responsible  for  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  space  with  an  immediate  priority 
of  a  manned  lunar  landing. 

The  Department  of  Defense  with  a 
fiscal  year  1965  space  budget  of  $1.03 


billion  has  the  responsibility  for  national 
security.  The  necessity  for  a  military 
space  system  and  Improved  space  tech- 
nology must  be  evaluated. 

B.    U.S.     SECUKITT     AS     RELATED     TO     THE     SOVIVT 
UNION 

Wars  have  been  traditionally  con- 
ducted In  three  dimensions;  land,  sea, 
and  air.  The  proven  superiority  of  the 
United  States  in  these  three  areas  has 
resulted  from  success  In  past  wars  «md 
In  limited  conventional  warfare  such  as 
Korea. 

The  cold  war  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.8.R. 
has  involved  two  new  dimensions:  First, 
the  battle  for  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  world;  and.  second,  the  development 
of  space  and  Its  military  potential  for 
offense  and /or  defense. 

I  shall  direct  my  dLscusslon  to  the 
threat  of  space  for  military  aggression 
and  the  space  gap  that  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  in 
manned  space  exploration. 

The  nuclear  superiority  In  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  being  narrowed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  due  to  many  factors,  in- 
cluding the  nuclear  test  ban.  A  missile 
stalemate  now  exists  with  superiority  of 
the  U.S.  dependent  on  our  deterrent  and 
second-strike  capabilities.  The  military 
potential  of  outer  space  remains  to  be 
determined. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  United  States 
has  a  superiority  in  unmanned  vehicles 
with  technological  and  scientific  space 
knowledge. 

However,  we  are  victims  of  a  space  gap 
In  manned  space  activities.  The  United 
States  must  fully  develop  its  manned 
program  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  or  this  space  gap  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  widen  In  the  coming  years. 

C.    SOVIET   VERSUS    UNITED    STATES    ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS RELATING  TO  MANNED  SPACE  ACTIVITIES 

First.  Launch  vehicles:  UJB3  Jl.  launch 
vehicle  capabilities  with  large  payloads — 
Including  man — have  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  in  the  past  5  years. 
The  United  States  with  the  successful 
firing  of  Saturn — 19-ton  payload — now 
has  a  capability  beyond  the  Soviets  but  It 
has  not  been  developed. 

Second.  Lunar  unmanned  successes: 
The  Soviets  on  three  occasions  demon- 
strated their  ability  in  1959  to  fly  by.  fly 
around,  and  to  strike  the  moon.  There 
was  a  fly  by  failure  in  1963.  This  knowl- 
edge is  an  important  precursor  to  any 
manned  lunar  landing  by  either  United 
States  or  TJESB,. 

Our  unmanned  lunar  efforts  have  been 
disappointing.  The  Ranger  impact  of 
1964  on  the  moon  was  only  a  partial 
success  due  to  the  failure  of  the  cameras. 

Third.  Manned  near-earth  flight :  The 
Soviets  have  demonstrated  385  manned 
hours  of  near-earth  orbit  in  contrast 
with  the  53  ^2  VS.  manned  hours. 

The  U5.SJR.  has  placed  a  heavier  pay- 
load  in  orbit  Including  man  than  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  capabilities  will 
depend  upon  the  successes  of  the  Gemini 
missions  prior  to  the  Apollo  flights. 

Fourth.  Rendezvous  and  docking:  In 
1963  the  Soviets  launched  Polyot  I.  an 
unmanned  vehicle  equipped  with  propul- 
sion devices  they  claim  permit  it  to  ma- 
neuver  extensively   in   the   near-earth 
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zones  of  outer  space.  Perfected  US.S.R. 
space  ships  of  this  type  would  solve  the 
problem  of  rendezvous  which  is  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  building  orbital 
manned  space  stations. 

In  1962  and  1963  the  two  Soviet  cos- 
monauts in  space  flight  on  two  occasions 
orbited  less  than  5  miles  apart.  The 
United  States  has  not  made  multiple 
launchings  within  a  24-hour  period,  nor 
have  we  demonstrated  any  rendezvous 
capabilities.  The  first  such  rendezvous 
flights  are  planned  in  1965.  The  Soviets 
threaten  these  accomplishments  of  space 
rendezvous  in  1964. 

Fifth.  Organization  of  space  pro- 
grams: The  Soviet  space  program  is  a 
coordinated  single  program  under  cen- 
tralized direction  using  the  military  and 
military  officers.  The  U.S.  program  is 
double  pronged  with  NASA  and  DOD  in 
separate  areas  of  responsibility. 

Sixth.  Potential  military  weaponry  in 
space:  The  Soviets  tie  their  program 
closely  with  the  missile  program,  and 
have  frequently  offered  military  threats 
from  space.  Until  late  1963  when  the 
MOL — manned  orbiting  laboratory — 
was  announced,  the  United  States  had 
not  planned  a  single  military  weapon 
system  in  space.  Specialized  space  ve- 
hicles are  developed  for  the  peaceful  and 
scientific  aspects  of  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram in  contrast  with  the  almost  com- 
plete reliance  of  the  Soviets  on  military 
launch  space  vehicles. 

In  November  1963  the  Soviets  tested 
rockets  at  their  Pacific  missile  range 
with  an  8.000-miie  capability  which  they 
said  could  be  used  as  improved  versions 
of  spacecraft  booster  launchers.  This 
was  a  propaganda  coverup  for  ICBM 
tests. 

Seventh.  Space  propaganda:  The  So- 
viets since  sputnik  have  had  10  times 
the  propaganda  value  for  moneys  ex- 
pended in  their  space  program.  The 
United  States  has  gained  some  inter- 
national prestige  through  emphasis  on 
peaceful  use  of  space.  However,  we  must 
remember  that  nations  are  often  influ- 
enced by  military  superiority.  This 
could  include  space  blackmail.  Peaceful 
space  programs  mean  nothing  to  un- 
committed nations  if  the  Soviets  have 
military  space  supremacy. 

Eighth.  Space  objectives:  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  demonstrated  manned  near-earth 
superiority.  The  United  States  has  em- 
phasized near-earth  mmianned  vehicles 
superiority  with  emphasis  on  lunar 
manned  landing  to  be  accomplished  after 
lunar  rendezvous. 

Ninth.  Space  technology:  The  Soviets 
build  soUdly  on  the  extensive  use  of  ex- 
isting technology.  This  results  in  a  more 
frugal  program.  The  United  States  has 
had  a  technological  explosion  which  pe 
riodically  results  in  excessive  costs  in 
the  space  program.  This  is  magnified  by 
our  hedgehopping  technological  utillza 
tion  of  space  knowledge. 

Tenth.  Life  sciences:  The  Soviets 
seem  to  have  a  demonstrated  advantage 
in  their  ability  to  support  man  in  near 
earth  and  their  coordinated  manned  life- 
support  research.  The  United  States 
has  a  loosely  coordinated,  diversified  pro 
gram.  The  Soviets  are  behind  the 
United  States  in  radiation  studies  of 
space. 


Eleventh.  Electronics  research  and  de- 
velopment :  The  Soviets  show  electronics 
research  and  development  which  would 
indicate  equality  with  the  United  States 
in  all  but  microminiaturizing  tech- 
niques. 

D     SOVIET  THREATS  TO  U.S.   SECTJRrTY 

In  1959  Academician  L.  I.  Sedov,  Chief 
of  the  Soviet  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mission on  Interplanetary  Communica- 
tions, had  this  to  say: 

We  have  no  distinction  between  military 
and  civilian  projects. 

In  1961,  General  Blagonravov  in 
Washington  focused  attention  on  such 
potential  military  applications  as  cap- 
sule recovery,  satellite  photography,  and 
man  in  space. 

Major  General  Prokrovsky,  Soviet  ex- 
plosives exp>ert  and  writer  on  missile  and 
space  developments,  had  this  to  say  in 
1957  when  he  was  talking  of  satellites  as 
bomb  delivery  vehicles: 

These  satellites,  together  with  their  scien- 
tific value,  also  have  military  significance. 
Prom  them  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  op- 
ponent's territory  and  to  throw  atomic 
bombs  on  that  territory. 

The  Soviet  military  is  a  strong  and 
direct  participant  in  the  Soviet  space 
program,  and  seems  to  have  overall  con- 
trol. 

The  key  to  future  capabilities  in  space 
lies  in  payload,  which  in  turn  hinges  on 
the  development  of  very  large  rocket 
boosters. 

Military  satellites  for  use  in  reconnais- 
sance, geodesy,  weather,  communications 
and  mapping  could  be  available  now. 
Soviet  cosmonauts  have  crossed  the 
North  American  continent  many  times 
and  at  perigee  less  than  100  miles  above 
our  cities.  Vostoks  II,  III,  and  IV, 
crossed  the  United  States  7,  28,  and  21 
times,  respectively.  The  cosmonauts  in 
these  vehicles  were  largely  passive  pas- 
sengers, but  their  orbital  paths  over  the 
United  States  reflect  the  possibility  of 
expanded  future  capabilities. 

Also,  based  on  the  Vostok  experience, 
the  U.S.S.R.  now  has  the  capability  to 
orbit  and  deorbit  a  vehicle  which  could 
be  used  in  a  very  gross  fashion  for  orbital 
bombardment. 

The  Soviets  could  have  a  limited  anti- 
satellite  capability  now  if  they  employed 
their  present  compact  U.S.S.R.  space 
tracking  facilities  for  acquisition  of 
orbital  data,  and  a  booster  from  their 
surface-to-surface  missile  Inventory, 
such  as  the  1.100  N.M.  weapon  which  was 
deployed  in  Cuba.  This  system  could 
launch  a  warhead  against  a  fixed  orbit 
satellite  in  a  precalculated  position.  The 
precision  of  timing  and  position  of  Vos- 
tok m  and  IV  adds  significance  to  this 
capability.  The  launch  precision  and 
the  resulting  orbital  proximity  of  the 
two  vehicles  certainly  provided  the 
Soviets  data  which  could  be  applied  to 
systems  for  neutralizing  earth  satellite 
vehicles.  Also,  this  data  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  development  of  a  co- 
orbital  intercept  capability.  At  this 
time  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  opera- 
tional Soviet  tracking  capability  against 
non-Soviet  satellites. 

The  development  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
orbital  bombardment  weapons  could  be 


the  most  direct  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Khrushchev  in  1961  suggested  that  he 
sees  the  orbital  bombardment  satellite 
as  a  strengthening  of  his  hand : 

The  means  of  delivering  thermonuclear 
weapons  are  now  so  perfect  that  they  can  be 
delivered  to  any  point  on  the  globe.  If  we 
could  bring  the  spaceships  of  Yuri  Gagarin 
and  Gherman  Tltov  to  land  at  a  prearranged 
spot,  we  could,  of  course,  send  up  other 
payloads  and  land  them  wherever  we 
wanted. 

At  a  minimum,  the  statement  Indi- 
cates that  Khrushchev  has  been  briefed 
on  the  orbital  bombardment  concept. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  space  pro- 
gram, the  standard  Soviet  position  was 
to  publicly  emphasize  opposition  to  the 
military  use  of  outer  space. 

Even  in  1959,  however,  Khrushchev 
stated  publicly: 

After  disarmament  •  •  •  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  be  prepared  to  reveal  all  its  space  secrets 
but  not  now,  because  these  secrets  are  of 
great  military  Importance. 

The  newspaper  Red  Star  on  March  21, 
1962,  published  an  article  warning  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  disregard  the 
military  potentialities  of  outer  space  only 
at  its  own  peril. 

In  November  1962,  Marshal  Malinov- 
sky,  Soviet  Defense  Minister,  in  his 
pamphlet,  "Vigilantly  Guard  the  Peace," 
stated  that  space  was  one  of  the  areas 
m  which  a  future  war  would  be  fought. 
Marshal  Blryuzov,  who  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff  follow- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis,  February  1963.  in- 
dicated Soviet  interest  in  the  orbital 
bombardment  concept. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  appearance 
of  public  references  by  Soviet  leaders  to 
the  military  potentialities  of  outer  space 
has  been  reaffirmation  of  an  interest  in 
and  requirement  for  attaining  military 
superiority. 

The  objective  of  the  Soviet  program 
could  be  to  convert  the  manned  space- 
flight capability  to  a  manned  military 
system  capability  at  the  earliest  feasible 
time  and  thus  attain  and  consolidate 
control  of  space  on  the  premise  that  such 
control  will  be  as  vital  a  future  power 
factor  as  is  control  of  the  air. 

The  U.S.S.R.  thus  far  has  been  explor- 
ing space  with  systems  derived  from  mili- 
tary rocketry.  Soviet  military  officers 
and  military  organizations  have  attained 
a  certain  familiarity  with  and  expertise 
in  space  operations.  Continuing  and 
expanding  participation  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  military  facilities  would  not 
be  unexpected. 

The  next  round  of  space  activity,  how- 
ever, will  go  beyond  adaptation  of  the 
components  of  ballistic  missile  systems. 
It  will  be  far  more  costly  and  more 
demanding  in  skills  and  resources  than 
anything  man  has  yet  undertaken.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  undoubtedly  preparing  for 
this. 

The  future  is  opaque — but  the  Soviet 
leaders  may  now  be  peering  into  it  in 
an  attempt  to  Identify  military  space 
programs  which  will  return  for  their 
great  costs  a  more  than  transitory  world 
power  advantage  of  the  United  States. 

Soviet  leaders  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  technolo^cal  surprise  in  the 
space  age. 
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A  Soviet  Defense  Ministry  publication 
states  the  case  thusly: 

The  Soviet  Government  Is  not  limiting  it- 
self to  those  military  means  which  the  ad- 
versary already  has.  The  creation  of  new 
methods  of  combat  which  the  imperialist  ag- 
gressors still  do  not  possess  is  the  task  of 
Soviet  science  and  technology. 

Any  preempting  of  the  adversary's  poten- 
tial in  the  creation  of  the  newest  means  of 
combat  •  •  •  gives  undoubted  superiority  In 
case  of  war. 

Do  we  face  the  possible  development  of 
an  unusual  and  unexpected  military  use 
of  space  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

In  a  speech  at  the  Indian  National 
Physical  Laboratory  in  New  Delhi — No- 
vember 11,  1963 — Soviet  Cosmonaut 
Andrian  Nikolayev  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  planning  a  spaceship  that 
would  sustain  life  in  outer  space  for  3 
years,  the  estimated  time  required  for 
a  round  trip  flight  to  Mars  or  Venus.  Ac- 
cording to  Nikolayev,  the  round  trip  ac- 
tually would  take  14  months,  but  the 
spacemen  would  have  to  spend  almost  2 
years  on  the  planets  to  wait  for  a  proper 
orbital  position  for  the  return  flight. 

Soviets  have  on  their  manned  earth 
orbits  crossed  over  the  United  States 
many  times. 

The  United  States  has  planned  man- 
ned flights  of  14  days  duration.  The 
Gemini  program  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Until  the  proposed  manned  orbital 
laboratory,  the  United  States  had  no  po- 
tential military  weapons  system  in  space. 
None  of  the  U.S.  manned  orbits  have 
passed  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

JOINT  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  EFFORTS 

January  25,  1964,  the  first  joint  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  mission  was  successfully 
accomplished  with  the  launching  of  Echo 
II,  a  passive  communications  satellite. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  field  of  unmanned  space  ex- 
ploration the  United  States  has  a  lead 
over  the  U.S.S.R.  However,  there  is  a 
"space  gap."  The  Soviets  enjoy  a  lead  in 
manned  space  missions.  It  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  reevaluate  Its  total 
space  program.  NASA's  international 
prestige  program  based  on  a  manned 
lunar  landing  must  be  properly  dove- 
tailed into  the  space  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximimi  national  security  for  tax- 
payers' dollars.  This  requires  the  utmost 
cooperation  between  NASA  and  DOD.  If 
this  is  not  done  It  Is  highly  possible  that 
by  the  1970's  the  United  States  will  have 
lost  its  opportunity  for  defensive  capa- 
bilities in  space  leaving  us  dependent  up- 
on a  horse  and  buggy  missile  stalemate. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  phase 
out  its  manned  strategic  delivery  system, 
we  will  have  a  complete  elimination  of 
strategic  weapons  for  discriminatory 
use.  The  Soviets  recognizing  our  sec- 
ond-strike capabilities  are  falling  back 
on  localized  warfare,  a  constant  prodding 
tactic  which  tests  our  willingness  to  re- 
sist all  over  the  world.  The  United 
States  must,  therefore,  be  strong  enough 
to  defeat  every  aggression  short  of  war. 
This  means  we  must  have  flexible  op- 
tions including  man  in  space.  Our  re- 
cent Saturn  successes  can  help  to  make 
this  possible. 


The  beginnings  of  NASA-DOD  coop- 
eration in  manned  space  efforts  was  evi- 
dent throughout  the  latter  part  of  1963, 
and  this  I  heartily  commend  as  an  aus- 
picious beginning.  It  must,  however, 
continue  if  we  are  to  avoid  expensive 
duplications,  and  gaps  in  our  national 
space  posture.  Under  om-  existing  phi- 
losophy of  second-strike  capabilities  and 
In  our  attempts  to  avoid  escalation  Into 
total  warfare.  It  is  necessary  for  our 
NASA  and  DOD  space  programs  to  be 
united  with  emphasis  on  man  in  space. 

It  Is  only  by  a  complete  reevaluation 
of  the  NASA  and  DOD  space  programs 
and  subsequent  coordination  that  the 
United  States  will  overcome  the  space 
gap  in  manned  space  flight,  resulting 
from  Soviet  supremacy. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire   to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

[Mr.  GURNEY]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  I  add  my  full  support  for  the 
NASA  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
and  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  10456. 

First,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  remember  the  objectives 
of  the  space  program  of  this  Nation. 
The  single,  final  objective  Is  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  space.  There  are  many  different 
goals  that  are  encompassed  in  this  objec- 
tive: better  communications,  more  effi- 
cient military  reconnaissance,  improved 
weather  prediction,  all  through  our 
satellite  programs,  the  whole  vast  field 
of  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge 
concerning  space,  which  we  are  con- 
stantly obtaining  from  our  space  probes, 
and  lastly,  and  perhaps  of  greatest  im- 
portance, the  flight  of  man  himself  in 
space. 

Since  my  subcommittee  Is  that  of 
Manned  Space  Flight,  I  should  like  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  Project  Apollo,  this 
Nation's  flight  to  the  moon. 

There  has  been  unjust  criticism  this 
past  year  about  this  phase  of  the  Na- 
tion's space  program.  Many  articles 
have  been  written  in  periodicals,  and 
statements  have  been  made  by  political 
figures,  scientists  and  laymen,  assessing 
the  moon  flight.  The  attack  has  been 
twofold,  that  the  program  costs  too  much 
money  and  that  there  is  no  point  in  going 
to  the  moon. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  goals 
of  the  moon  flight  are  misunderstood. 
I  might  make  a  comparison  with  the 
building  of  an  automobile.  Whether  it 
has  a  Ford,  Chevrolet,  or  Chrysler  label, 
or  whether  it  has  tail  fins,  or  a  curved 
windshield  is  not  material — what  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  Nation  has  manage- 
ment know-how,  labor  skills,  and  indus- 
trial capacity  to  turn  out  a  dependable 
means  of  surface  transportation,  the 
American  automobile. 

So  with  our  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram, the  flight  to  the  moon  is  not  the 
main  goal.  It  is  simply  a  final  objective 
in  a  well-planned  space  program,  like 
putting  the  automobile  on  the  road  after 
it  has  been  built. 

What  are  the  main  ingredients  of 
Project  Apollo?  They  are  the  develop- 
ment of  powerful  engines,  specifically  the 
H-1,  J-2.  and  F-l;  the  building  of  big 
and  reliable  boosters;  the  Saturn  1,  1-B, 


and  5,  and  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  sophisticated  spacecraft,  such  as 
Gemini,  and  the  command  and  service 
module  and  the  lunar  excursion  module. 
The  final  step  is  flight  Itself,  Integrating 
the  engines,  the  boosters,  the  spacecraft, 
and  flying  in  space  under  the  command 
of  an  intelligent  being,  man. 

This  Nation  has  been  committed  to  a 
strong  space  program  ever  since  the  late 
1950's  when  we  realized  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia was  pushing  her  space  program,  as 
an  ongoing  part  of  her  ICBM  program. 
Now  whether  or  not  our  objective  in 
manned  space  flight  Is  a  flight  to  the 
moon  or  something  else,  say  a  space  plat- 
form, the  development  of  the  program 
would  have  been  essentially  similar. 
Most  of  the  engines  in  Project  Apollo 
were  under  development  years  prior  to 
1961,  when  the  decision  was  made  to  go 
to  the  moon. 

The  kind  of  boosters  we  are  using  are 
later  generation  concepts  of  our  ICBM 
program.  The  Gemini  spacecraft  is  sim- 
ply a  sophisticated  Mercury,  and  the 
design  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  will  cer- 
tainly be  greatly  Influenced  by  what  we 
have  already  learned  and  are  learning 
now  in  manned  space  flight. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  Project 
Apollo  is  another  stepping  stone  placed 
In  logical  sequence,  on  the  path  of  this 
Nation's  stride  into  space.  Had  the 
stepping  stone  been  otherwise,  say  a  near 
earth  orbiting  laboratory,  much  the  same 
kind  of  ingredients,  engines,  boosters, 
spacecraft,  and  techniques  would  have 
gone  into  it.  The  cost  would  also  have 
been  considerable,  and  probably  some- 
what the  same,  as  in  the  present  Project 
Apollo. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
the  moon  trip  itself  is  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  whole  program.  Approx- 
imately 90  percent  of  the  cost  of  Project 
Apollo  is  wrapped  up  In  the  research 
and  development  of  the  basic  ingredients 
of  manned  space  flight,  which  this 
Nation  must  do  and  would  be  doing  in 
any  event,  whether  we  had  decided  to  go 
to  the  moon  or  otherwise. 

To  summarize,  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  this  Nation  to  gain  preeminence 
in  space.  This  is  our  commitment,  and 
It  is  sound.  There  are  those,  and  I  am 
certainly  among  them,  who  believe  that 
the  nation  first  to  gain  superiority  in 
space,  will  be  first  in  world  leadership. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Rus- 
sian objective,  also.  Preeminence  in 
space  includes  many  things,  but  I  do  in- 
deed believe  that  manned  space  flight  is 
one  of  the  principal  objectives.  Project 
Apollo  has  been  selected  as  this  Na- 
tion's primary  goal  in  this  portion  of 
our  space  program,  and  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly . 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  mi- 
nority report  signed  by  six  Republican 
Members,  including  myself.  We  urge 
again  this  year,  as  we  did  last,  that  much 
greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  our 
military  role  in  space  than  is  being 
given.  We  urge  again  that  we  should 
get  along  faster  with  the  programs  of 
near-to-earth  orbit.  We  recognize  that 
Gemini  and  Apollo  do  this  in  part.  But, 
we  think  that  the  space  platforms  in 
close-to-earth  orbit  should  be  developed 
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as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
going  ahead  with  its  manned  orbital 
laboratory. 

These  kind  of  projects  will  give  our 
astronauts  long  space  flight  time.  We 
will  better  develop  the  techniques  of 
rendezvous  and  docking.  We  will  learn 
the  techniques  of  ferrying  men  and  sup- 
plies from  earth  to  space. 

Of  most  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  program  will  come 
knowledge  of  man's  maneuverability  in 
space  and  his  role  and  potential  In  this 
vast  new  medium  above  us. 

The  point  is  made  by  some  that  we 
will  find  out  as  we  go  along  in  this  space 
program,  that  man  is  truly  an  earthling, 
and  that  he  had  best  leave  space,  to 
dust  or  meteorites,  or  perhaps  forms  of 
life  better  suited  to  space  than  humans. 
But  man  more  likely  wil.  find  out  that 
this  is  an  environment  that  he  can  con- 
quer, as  he  did  with  flights  in  the  at- 
mosphere above  his  earth  home. 

And  in  this  race  to  space  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  gamble  that  the 
first  alternative  is  correct,  for  if  the  sec- 
ond alternative  is  man's  answer,  as  in- 
deed I  believe  we  already  know  it  is,  this 
Nation  cannot  survive  as  a  free  world 
leader  if  Russia  should  master  sophis- 
ticated manned  flight  before  the  United 
States. 

A  closing  word :  The  NASA  authoriza- 
tion this  year  has  been  set  by  the  com- 
mittee at  S5.193  billion.  This  is  almost 
identical  with  last  year's  authorization. 
It  represents  a  very  healthy  cut  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  be- 
fore it  came  to  our  committee. 

We  have  made  a  further  cut  of  $100 
million.  I  feel  that  this  authorization 
in  this  bill  represents  a  sensible  figure 
for  the  continuation  of  the  programs  of 
NASA. 

It  must  be  realized  that  virtually  all 
of  the  authorization  is  committed  to 
carrying  on  existing  programs,  filling 
present  commitments. 

Much  talk  has  been  directed  to 
stretching  out  the  program,  and  that 
savings  in  the  moonshot  might  be  made 
in  so  doing.  The  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee  inquired  into  this  search- 
ingly,  of  both  NASA  and  industry.  The 
evidence  is  that  stretching  out  the  pro- 
gram in  time  would  increase  the  costs, 
and  the  longer  the  delay,  the  more  the 
cost. 

This  is  so  because  of  the  heavy  fixed 
costs,  especially  in  high-priced  manpow- 
er, that  have  to  be  maintained  regard- 
less of  the  pace  of  the  program. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going  at 
about  the  correct  pace. 

I  believe  your  committee  has  looked 
into  this  authorization  thoroughly  and 
that  we  are  bringing  to  the  House  floor 
a  good  bill,  with  reasonable  figures  in 
support  of  the  space  program  this  Na- 
tion is  committed  to. 

As  I  did  last  year,  I  support  the  NASA 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,    I  yield    5    minutes    to    the 
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gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  var- 
ious Members  this  afternoon  have  com- 
mented on  the  austerity  of  this  author- 
ization, and  various  Members  have 
attributed  this  to  different  reasons. 
Some  have  said  this  is  due  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
which  is  partially  true.  Some  have  said 
it  is  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
preparation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  which  is  par- 
tially true.  Others  have  said  it  is  due 
to  the  fine  combing  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  as  an  alumnus  of  that 
organization,  I  say  that  it  is  partially 
true. 

But  the  most  Important  factor  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned. 

I  think  above  and  beyond  everything 
else  this  is  an  austerity  budget  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
insisted  that  it  be  an  austerity  budget. 

It  was  the  responsibility  and  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
which  produced  this  budget.  It  was  also 
his  sympathetic  interest  in  space  born 
of  his  long  association  with  the  space 
program  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  in 
the  other  body,  when  he  was  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body,  and  as  head  of 
the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  deep  interest  in  the  objectives  of  the 
space  program  as  President.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  why  we  are  presenting  to 
you  an  austerity  budget. 

I  want  to  personalize  a  little  on  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  chair  during  the  au- 
thorization hearings.  I  am  deeply  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wydler]  cannot  be  with  us  today  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family.  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill  and 
by  his  constructive  criticism  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  result.  I 
would  also  like  to  compliment  the  able 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld] 
who  has  been  the  most  diligent  and 
conscientious  member  of  our  subcom- 


mittee. One  has  only  to  read  the  hear- 
ings to  realize  that  he  has  done  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  homework  in  keeping 
ahead  on  all  developments  in  the  space 
program.  I  admire  him  for  his  energy 
and  dedication. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pelly]  has  lent  his  sage  advice  many 
times  to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  value  highly  his  contribution  and  the 
many  hours  of  work  he  has  put  in  on  this 
bill. 

On  the  majority  side,  we  were  fortu- 
nate in  having  four  members  who  as- 
sisted in  chairing  the  hearings  this  year. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
RousH]  ably  handled  the  area  of  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition,  and  technology 
utilization.  As  the  senior  majority  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee,  he  did  an  out- 
standing Job. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis],  who  never  ceases  to  amaze  us  by 
his  deep  scientific  Interest  in  all  aspects 
of  space,  and  his  proficiency  in  the  field, 
chaired  the  hearings  of  chemical  propul- 
sion, nuclear  rockets,  and  nuclear  electric 
systems.  The  articulate  and  able  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
chaired  the  hearings  on  space  vehicle 
systems  and  electronic  systems,  and  was 
unfailingly  helpful  with  his  new  view- 
points and  provocative  questioning.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Pulton]  chaired  the  hearings  on  aero- 
nautics, spacepower,  and  human  factor 
systems,  and  his  sense  of  balance  and 
sense  of  humor  buoyed  the  committee  on 
all  occasions. 

I  am  grateful  to  W.  H.  (Dan)  Boone 
of  the  staff  for  the  many  hours  of  work 
he  put  in  on  this  bill  and  the  committee 
hearings  and  reports.  I  wish  also  to 
thank  WiUiam  E.  Ditch  and  Harold  F. 
Dyer  of  the  staff,  and  Edward  Wise  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  their  constant 
help.  Without  this  staff  assistance,  the 
committee  hearings  could  never  have 
been  carried  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  a  statisti- 
cal summary  of  the  amounts  authorized 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology. 


Summary   of  action   by   Subcommittee   on   Advanced   Research   and    Technology 


Research  and  development: 

(1)  Advanced  research  and  technology: 

Basic  research 

Space  vehicle  systems 

Electronic  systcm.s 

Human  factor  systems... 

Nuclear  electric  systems 

Nuclear  rockets .- -- 

Chemical  propulsion. 

Space  power 

Aeronautics 

Subtotal 

(2)  Tracking  and  data  acqTiisltion 

(3)  Technology  utilization  and  policy  planning 

Total  R.  &  D 

Construction  of  facilities: 

(1)  Advanced  research  and  technology 

(2)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition 

Total  constnictlon 

Administrative  operations 

Total  for  subcommittee 


Fiscal  year 

1965  NASA 

request 


$21,000,000 
38.  800. 000 
28, 400. 000 
16.  200. 000 
48. 100. 000 
58.000.000 
50.800.000 
13. 000. 000 
37, 000, 000 


320,300.000 

267.  900. 000 

5.000.000 


693.  200. 000 


27,  591, 000 
6,140,000 


33,731,000 
167, 138,  000 


794. 069. 000 


Committee 
action 


0 

-$1,800,000 

-1,400.000 

-700,000 

-1.000.000 

-I.  000.  000 

+3, 000. 000 

-500,000 

0 


-3.  400.  000 

-12.000.000 

-250,000 


-15.650.000 


-3.931.000 
-2. 096. 000 


-6. 027. 000 
-8, 246.  000 


-29.923,000 


Recommended 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire   to   the   gentleman   from   Illinois 

(Mr.  LiBONATi]. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
10456  authorizes  certain  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  total  appropria- 
tions amount  to  $5,193,810,500,  necessary 
to  support  operational  administration, 
research,  and  development  construction 
of  facilities  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  separative  appropriated  figures 
for  research  and  development  $4,327,- 
950,000;  construction  facilities  $248,335.- 
000;  and  administrative  operations 
$617,525,000. 

The  committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  Its  consistent  laborious  application 
to  Its  responsibilities  throughout  lengthy 
deliberations  based  upon  the  host  of  wit- 
nesses— expert  in  their  fields — who  gave 
testimony  on  the  various  facets  under 
consideration. 

The  committee,  in  conformity  with  the 
desire  of  the  Nation  to  establish  supe- 
riority In  space,  placed  strong  emphasis 
on  the  Apollo  or  moon  project.  The 
control  of  space  in  superiority  by  the 
United  States  Is  assurance  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  peace  among  all  nations.  We 
are  pledged  to  develop  space  for  peaceful 
purposes.  With  nuclear  armed  space 
weapon  systems  In  the  control  of  any 
enemy  power,  that  nation  will  have  the 
power  to  dictate  terms  at  the  bargain 
table. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  nations 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
Western  nations  by  implementing  Its 
policies  for  peace  or  war  through  its 
space  weapon  superiority  forces  the 
United  States  to  pursue  this  goal  with 
the  moon  shot,  thus  experimenting  from 
Inner  to  outer  space. 

The  President  determines  the  degree 
of  emphasis  to  be  placed  in  this  area 
of  operation. 

In  view  of  Russia's  success  in  inner 
space,  new  earth  operational  vehicles, 
and  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  joint  venture  in  an  effort 
toward  manned  lunar  landing  which  in- 
volves classified  information,  as  well  as 
other  events  have  caused  a  slowdown  in 
the  lunar  program  although  NASA  has 
enjoyed  a  steady  growth — 1963's  accom- 
plishments have  not  been  too  impressive 
In  the  practical  sense  of  planned  probing 
of  space — only  10  of  40  major  space 
probes  were  lifted  into  space. 

To  concentrate  on  this  program  Is  most 
Important  for  our  national  security. 
The  national  space  goals  must  be  real- 
ized If  we  are  to  retain  our  supremacy 
as  the  most  powerful  nation  militarily 
and  as  the  most  powerful  deterrent  to 
prevent  war. 

The  many  space  programs  and  projects 
Including  the  Gemini,  $308,400,000; 
Apollo,  $2,677,500,000;  advanced  mis- 
sions, $22.1  million;  geophysics  and  as- 
tronomy, $174.2  million;  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration,  S283.1  million; 
sustaining  university,  $46  million; 
launch  vehicle  development,  $128.2  mil- 
lion; bioscience,  $31  million;  meteoro- 
logical satellites,  $37.5  million;  communi- 
cation satellites.  $11.4  million;  advanced 
technological  satellites,  $31  million;  basic 
research,  $21  million;  space  vehicle  sys- 
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tems  $37  million;  electronic  systems,  $27 
million;  human  factor,  $15.5  million; 
nuclear  electric  $47.1  million;  nuclear 
rockets,  $57  million;  chemical  propulsion, 
$62.8  million;  space  power,  $12.5  million; 
aeronautics,  $37  million;  tracking  and 
data  acquisition.  $255.9  million,  and 
technology,  $4,750  million. 

The  university  provided  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  of 
projects  under  contractual  arrangements 
under  grants — training  of  students — to 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  also  including  facilities 
grants  and  research  grants — titles  of  fa- 
cilities vests  In  United  States— under 
such  conditions  that  the  benefits  realized 
are  of  adequate  proportions  to  justify 
the  grants  In  this  sustaining  program. 

Any  accomplishment  In  this  field  be- 
comes of  worldly  notice  Immediately 
upon  its  operational  manifestation  in 
space.  We  must  persevere  to  become 
the  first  In  outer  space  discoveries  and 
exploration.  We  owe  it  to  our  people  as 
well  as  our  allies  to  control  outer  space 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  se- 
curity of  all  nations  for  the  preservatlor 
of  peace. 


CHICAGO'S  INTEHEST  DENIED 
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The  placement  of  the  Electronic  Re- 
search  Center  near  Boston,  Mass.— 40 
miles — with   a   continuing— in  futuro — 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  involv- 
ing the  establishment  of  10  different  re- 
search facilities  at  different  levels  of  the 
study  of  electronics — should  have  been 
divided  by  placement  In  other  areas  of 
the  Nation.    The  report  bears  out  the  ad- 
vantages on  the  educational  level — col- 
leges of  higher  learning  in  the  area — but 
the  city  of  Chicago  the  center  of  elec- 
tronic    production — Borg-Warner     and 
Western    Electric— with    its    worldwide 
recognized     universities— Northwestern, 
Illinois,  Chicago,  Loyola,  DePaul.  Illinois 
Tech— and   being   the   most   important 
manufacturing  and  tool  and  die  produc- 
tion center  of  the  Nation  should  have 
been  considered  more  favorably  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  location  but  due  to  the 
further  fact  that  the  city  has  lost  the 
U.S.  Army  Research— Food  and  Canteen. 
Then    the    removal    of    the    5th    Army 
Headquarters  and  several  other  impor- 
tant installations.    The  Midwest  is  be- 
ing denied   a   participation   in  Federal 
programs  to  a  point  where  It  hurts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush]. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Hechler  subcommittee  had  within  its 
jurisdiction  NASA's  request  for  funds  for 
tracking  and  data  acquisition.  The  total 
amount  requested  was  $267,900,000.  The 
subcommittee  carefully  scrutinized  this 
request,  went  over  It  Item  by  Item  and 
demanded  full  justification  for  the 
amoimts  requested.  As  a  result  of  this 
diligent  effort  the  subcommittee  cut  $12 
million  from  the  request.  This  was  done 
only  after  the  subcommittee  was  con- 
vinced that  in  no  way  would  the  pro- 
gram be  jeopardized  and  that  the  funds 
were  needed  to  carry  out  the  support 
mission  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Tracking 
and  Data  Acquisition. 

To  be  responsive  and  flexible  in  giv- 
ing the  support  required  by  NASA  flight 


projects,  the  NASA  networks  require  a 
continuing  program  of  component  and 
system  Improvement  and  development, 
station  network  operations,  and  equip- 
ment    additions      and     modifications. 
Without  this  complex  but  efficient  track- 
ing system  the  orbital  flights  of  John 
Glenn,  Wally  Schirra,  Scott  Carpenter, 
and  Gordon  Cooper  would  have  been  im- 
possible.    This  continuing  program  of 
improvement  has  and  will  include  many 
Innovations  and  updatings.    For  exam- 
ple, during  fiscal  year  1965  a  major  effort 
will   be   directed   toward   the   develop- 
ment of  an  airborne  range  and  orbit 
determination  system  necessary  for  the 
Saturn  V  vehicle  and  Apollo  spacecraft. 
An  effort  started  in  fiscal  year  1964  to 
develop   a   lightweight,   highly   reliable 
and  efficient  on-board  data  processing 
and  memory  subsystem  for  future  space- 
craft requirements  of  the  Advanced  Or- 
biting Solar  Observatory  class  will  be 
continued.     The  effort  to  Increase  the 
quality  of  data  that  could  be  acquired 
by    the    network    without    spacecraft 
weight  or  other  system  parameter  In- 
creases will  continue.   Efforts  to  Improve 
transmitter    subsystems    for    the    deep 
space  network  and  the  satellite  network 
will   be   continued.     Also,   there   is   an 
effort  of  great  value  being  made  to  de- 
velop special-purpose  realtime  satellite 
control  and  tracking  systems  for  the  Ec- 
centric Orbiting  Geophysical  Observa- 
tory,   the    Polar    Orbiting    Geophysical 
Observatory,   and   the   Orbiting  Astro- 
nomical Observatory. 

The  tracking  networks  can  be  divided 
Into  three  categories:  The  'satellite 
network,"  the  "marmed  space  network," 
and  the  "deep  space  network." 

The  satellite  network  consists  of  13 
electronic  stations  operated  by  NASA 
and  12  optical  stations  operated  by  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory. 
The  manned  space  network  consists  of 
15  stations.  The  deep  space  network 
consists  of  seven  stations. 

Realizing  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense also  has  requirements  for  tracking 
and  data  acquisition,  there  was  persist- 
ent questioning  by  the  subcommittee  on 
the  question  of  possible  duplication  of 
effort,  research,  and  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  these  purposes.    The  com- 
mittee has  emphasized  to  NASA  that.  In- 
sofar as  possible,  the  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities authorized  for  the  tracking  net- 
work must  serve  all  users  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent.    The  placement  of 
tracking  stations  should  Include  consid- 
eration of  the  future  space  network  re- 
quirements of  Department  of  Defense  as 
well  as  NASA.     The  tracking  net  Is  an 
expensive  and  very  necessary  segment  of 
the  Nation's  space  capability,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  insure  that  In- 
vestments made  to  upgrade  existing  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  create  new  stations,  are 
accomplished  In  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  return  to  both 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  under  the  title 
"Declaration  of  Policy  and  Purpose" 
states  that: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
activities  In  space  should  be  devoted  to 
peacef\il  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 
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The  act  further  provides  that  activities 
of  the  United  States  in  this  area  of  en- 
deavor shall  have  as  one  of  its  objec- 
tives: 

The  establishment  of  long-range  studies 
of  the  potential  benefits  to  be  gained  from, 
the  opportunities  for,  and  the  problems  in- 
volved In  the  utilization  of  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  for  peaceful  and  scientific 
purposes. 

To  carry  out  this  mandate  the  bill  be- 
fore us  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$4,750,000.  The  primary  objective  of 
the  technology  utilization  program  is  the 
accelerated  transfer  of  new  technology 
generated  by  NASA  research  and  devel- 
opment into  the  civilian  sector  of  our 
economy.  Innovations  originating  with 
either  NASA  in-house  or  contractor 
sources  are  initially  evaluated  for  indus- 
trial potential  at  the  originating  NASA 
field  center.  Reports  are  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  NASA  Headquarters  for 
further  evaluation  and  eventual  publi- 
cation and  dissemination  to  the  indus- 
trial community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  count  this  as  one  of 
NASA's  most  Important  endeavors.  If 
we  cannot  utilize  the  knowledge.  If  we 
cannot  find  practical  use  for  these  star- 
tling developments  and  if  we  cannot 
cause  this  national  effort  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose,  then  it  is  all  In  vain.  I, 
for  one,  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary program  and  that  this  expendi- 
ture to  assist  in  the  utilization  of  tech- 
nology is  money  well  spent.  Let  me  cite 
some  examples  of  discoveries.  An  ultra- 
sensitive Impact  measuring  device  was 
developed  at  Ames  Research  Center  to 
measure  micrometeorite  impacts  on 
spacecraft.  It  is  so  sensitive  It  can  meas- 
ure one  one-thousandth  the  impact  re- 
siilting  from  a  grain  of  salt  falling  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  It  is  capable  of 
measuring  the  heartbeat  of  a  bobwhite 
embryo  without  breaking  the  shell  of  the 
egg.  This  Is  of  great  interest  to  the 
medical  profession.  Equally  exciting  and 
important  has  been  the  development  of 
wireless  biotelemeters.  One  of  the  these 
was  developed  to  transmit  certain  reac- 
tions of  hypersonic  projectiles.  It  has 
been  converted  into  an  improved  biote- 
lemeter  to  sense  and  send  out  signals  of 
the  heartbeat  and  respiration  of  humans. 
Another  device  was  designed  by  an  NASA 
contractor  to  transmit  cardiac  and  res- 
piratory rate  signals  from  astronauts. 
The  capsule  is  approximately  one-fifth 
cubic  inch  in  size  and  can  be  simply 
pasted  to  the  skin  and  will  beam  signals 
even  through  clothing  a  distance  of  20 
feet  to  a  receiver.  Another  device  will 
soon  be  produced  commercially  for  use 
by  hospitals  and  cardiologists  to  monitor 
remotely  the  cardiac  condition  and  res- 
piration rates  of  patients.  Improvements 
to  a  voice  communications  system,  known 
as  a  retrometer  for  use  during  the  black- 
out period  of  a  reentry  vehicle,  appears 
to  have  commercial  applications  for  use 
on  construction  sites  where  radio  trans- 
missions are  prohibited  by  blasting  oper- 
ations, in  light  plane  to  tower  commu- 
nications, during  sports  events,  conven- 
tions and  the  like  to  say  nothing  of  mili- 
tary applications.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
list  could  go  on  and  on  but  I  cite  these 
as  examples  of  practical  items  which 
have  come  from  the  space  program. 


While  these  are  specific  items,  we  can- 
ot  begin  to  measure  the  contributions 

ade  in  more  general  areas  such  as  the 
trengthening  of  our  national  security; 
he  improvement  of  industrial  and  man- 
ufacturing techniques;  contributions  to 
transportation   and   commerce;    to   the 
development  of  food  and  the  betterment 
of  agriculture;  to  health  and  to  medi- 
cine; the  improvement  and  advancement 
)f  weather  prediction;   and  communi- 
cations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  surely 
nust  conclude  that  this  great  national 
?ffort  is  not  only  worthwhile  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  international  political 
/alues  it  produces  but  that  it  is  necessary 
o  the  general  welfare  and  security  of 
hese  United  States. 

Mr.     MILLER     of     California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
leman  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, during   the  course   of  the  NASA 
learings  I  had  the  privilege  of  occupying 
;he  chair  during  a  portion  of  the  work 
)f  the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
i  search  and  Technology. 

The  subjects  covered  were  chemical 
propulsion  and  nuclear  rocket  and  elec- 
ric  systems.  I  cannot  fully  express  to 
^ou  the  importance  of  work  in  these  two 
ireas.  As  you  know,  the  current  propul- 
sion methods  utilize  chemical  fuels,  an 
irea  where  much  progress  has  been 
nade.  It  is  the  area  where  the  greatest 
!:ains  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  chemical  combustion  and 
>y  the  use  of  new  fuels  and  materials. 

This  is  the  area  that  includes  the  de- 
velopment of  solid  boosters  having  3  mil- 
ion  pounds  of  thrust  with  the  possible 
extension  to  6  million  pounds  of  thrust. 
With  this  size  of  booster  in  our  inventory 
and  by  combining  several  of  these  boost- 
ers together,  our  space  capability  is  im- 
neasurably  improved. 

NASA  is  also  investigating  the  addition 
)f  other  chemicals  such  as  fluorine  and 
joron  for  increasing  the  output  of  our 
iquid  engines.  Our  research  and  devel- 
>pment  with  these  higher  energy  chemi- 
cals are  necessary  for  our  continued 
progress  in  space.  NASA  requested  $59.8 
million  for  this  area.  The  committee 
•ecommended  an  increase  of  $3  million 
;o  speed  the  research  in  these  higher 
mergy  propellants.  The  recommended 
authorization  is  $62.8  million. 

In  the  nuclear  systems  area  there  are 
;wo  programs,  the  nuclear  rocket  work 
ind  the  nuclear  electric  space  applica- 
iions  program.  Successful  work  in  these 
areas  is  absolutely  necessary  if  economi- 
cal planetary  missions  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. The  current  development  work 
will  begin  to  come  to  fruition  within  the 
next  decade  and  the  committee  supports 
the  aims  of  NASA  in  pursuing  this  work. 
[t  is  necessary  that  tlie  enormous  poten- 
tial of  these  systems  be  developed  in  sup- 
3ort  of  our  civilian  and  military  space  ap- 
3lications.  The  committee  recommends 
approval  of  $104.1  million  for  these  two 
areas. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  actions  of  the 
committee  in  these  two  areas  and  com- 
mend NASA  for  the  progressive,  forward- 
looking  programs  that  they  are  conduct- 
ing in  these  fields.    I  urge  your  support 


in  approving  the  recommended  authori- 
zations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.FVQUAl. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  H.R.  10456  which 
authorizes  $5.1  billion  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  carry  on  their  vital  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  and  serving  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  many  hours  of  testimony  and  to 
personally  inspect  everyone  of  the  NASA 
installations  which  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  our  subcommittee.  Also,  it 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  visit  almost  every  one  of  the 
major  contractors  and  to  discuss  with 
them  the  progress  that  they  are  making 
in  our  huge  undertaking  of  space  ex- 
ploration. It  has  been  very  enlighten- 
ing to  me  to  know  that  we  are  not  spend- 
ing this  large  sum  of  money  just  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  successfully  and 
return  him  to  earth  but  that  we  are 
gaining  many  valuable  feedoffs  from  our 
space  program  that  in  years  to  come  will 
benefit  not  only  the  many  technological 
advantages  but  medical  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  question  has  come  up  repeatedly 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  for  this 
country  to  postpone,  or  delay,  or  stretch 
out.  our  national  objective  of  a  lunar 
landing  in  this  decade.  It  has  been 
unanimous  from  NASA  officials,  as  well 
as  the  many  industrial  people  that  we 
have  discussed  this  vital  problem  with, 
that  any  type  of  stretchout  would  only 
result  in  the  higher  cost  of  this  program. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
vinced after  listening  to  these  people 
and  examining  the  facts  for  myself  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  stretch  this  program 
out  into  the  seventies  because  to  do  so 
would  only  be  a  false  economy  and  would 
result  in  a  much  larger  cost  of  this  al- 
ready expensive  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  that 
we  have  on  the  floor  today  is  one  that 
is  realistic  and  one  that  the  committee 
has  given  many  hours  of  study,  and 
where  they  could  possibly  make  justifi- 
able cuts,  I  think  these  justifiable  cuts 
have  been  made.  Therefore,  I  urge  this 
House  to  adopt  this  authorization  as  it 
has  been  reported  out  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

We  are  in  a  race  with  our  Commu- 
nist enemies  in  the  superiority  of  space 
and  also  for  the  military  aspects  of  space. 
I  believe  that  we  are  proceeding  on  the 
course  that  will  result  in  our  continued 
superiority  in  this  field.  We  have  wit- 
nessed this  year  a  successful  launching 
of  the  Saturn  I  which  placed  the  larg- 
est payload  into  orbit  of  any  country  on 
earth.  This  is  the  result  of  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  in  previous  years  in  giving 
its  unqualified  support  to  this  very  valu- 
able program. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  world 
should  know  that  we  are  not  in  a  race 
for  sptice  to  conquer  but  to  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  who  would  attempt 
to  conquer  this  free  world  and  the  prin- 
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ciples  upon  which  we  stand.  It  is  con- 
tinuing the  true  spirit  of  American 
pioneerlsm  for  us  to  explore  the  space 
as  we  did  the  vast  corners  of  this  con- 
tinent, the  sea,  and  the  air. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  to  H.R.  10456. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  International 
Airport  is  located  in  my  congressional 
district.  For  years  we  have  been  plagued 
with  the  noise  of  jets  over  residential 
areas  as  these  huge  planes  land  and 
take  off  from  this  airport.  Many  of  us 
here  who  have  these  large  jetports  in 
our  areas  have  for  years  sought  a  means 
of  relief  for  the  harassed  people  who  live 
nearby.  We  have  asked  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  research  to  find  a  way  to  lessen 
the  noise.  From  every  source  we  are  told, 
"It  is  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously support  funds  for  research  to  pro- 
duce a  supersonic  transport  which  would, 
without  a  doubt,  increase  the  noise  prob- 
lem we  already  have.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  what  the  noise  of  a  plane  like 
this  would  be  as  compared  to  the  present- 
day  commercial  jets.  I  say  we  should 
appropriate  adequate  money  for  research, 
but  research  to  solve  the  noise  problem 
already  with  us.  not  research  to  com- 
pound the  problem. 

I  realize  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  not  familiar  with  the  noise  problem 
of  which  I  speak,  but  I  assure  you,  as 
commercial  jet  transportation  Increases, 
more  and  more  of  you  are  going  to  find 
out  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  urge 
you  to  join  with  me  in  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  biggest  problem  in  my  district, 
the  fight  against  unbearable  noise. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  fMr.  Rumsfeld]. 
This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  We  should 
follow  the  judgment  of  the  majority. 
All  of  us  will  agree  that  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Congress  to  select  the  site 
of  the  proposed  installation.  The  prob- 
lem with  which  we  should  concern  our- 
selves is  whether  or  not  there  is  a  real 
need  for  an  electronics  research  center 
as  proposed  by  NASA,  This  need  has 
been  emphasized  by  NASA  and  concurred 
In  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 

I  have  stated  before  and  I  repeat  that 
the  predecessor  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics some  years  ago  called  for  the 
establishment  of  an  electronics  research 
center  to  give  this  agency  and  In-house 
capability  of  evaluating  and  researcliing 
in  the  complex  and  transcendentally  im- 
portant field  of  electronics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  detail  for 
the  record  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  seven  minority  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  answers  to  these 
objections. 
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Question.  The  minority  report  states  that 
only  a  small  part  of  NASA's  report  was  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  the  need  for  the 
center  and  that  most  of  this  concerned 
itself  with  the  question  for  the  need  of 
electronics  research,  which  is  not  In  dispute. 


Answer.  Actually,  NASA  submitted  three 
reports  to  the  Congress  in  compliance  with 
the  legislative  requirement.  The  report  dis- 
cussing the  need  for  the  ERC  was  composed 
of  150  pages  of  which  the  first  19  were  de- 
voted to  the  need  for  more  electronics  re- 
search. The  remainder  of  the  report  con- 
cerns itself  primarily  with  the  need  for  the 
center,  together  with  the  research  program 
organization,  staffing  and  facilities  which  are 
closely  alined  with  the  need  for  the  center. 
Question.  The  minority  report  states  that 
the  need  for  electronics  research  is  not  in 
dispute. 

Answer.  During  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings this  was  afllrmed,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  in-house  personnel  and  facilities  to 
be  able  to  manage,  direct  and  evaluate  this 
largely  out-of-house  research  were  also  nec- 
essary. The  only  point  questioned  by  the 
subcommittee  was  whether  these  facilities 
needed  to  be  grouped  together,  rather  than 
being  spread  throughout  the  country  either 
at  existing  facilities  or  in  several  locations 
not  now  possessing  NASA  facilities.  NASA 
witnesses  pointed  out  that  a  grouping  of 
facilities  similar  in  nature  from  an  electron- 
ics discipline  standpoint  would  be  the  most 
efficient  way  of  grouping  equipment  and 
personnel  required.  The  ciimulative  total 
of  additional  personnel  and  facilities  would 
come  to  the  same  level,  regardless  of  where 
the  center  is  located,  either  centrally  or 
scattered. 

Question.  The  minority  report  states  that 
the  reasons  given  for  doing  electronics  re- 
search at  a  center  were  the  exact  same  ones 
submitted  last  year  and  no  new  evidence  was 
submitted  by  NASA;  and.  fiu-thermore.  they 
admitted  that  no  new  reasons  for  the  need 
of  the  ERC  were  shown. 

Answer.  NASA  witnesses  stated  that  the 
reasons  for  requiring  a  center  were  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  the  previous  year.  However,  the 
reasons  had  been  substantiated  by  addi- 
tional evidence  In  the  Intervening  period 
and  the  priorities  for  doing  this  research  re- 
arranged accordingly.  Thus,  while  the  broad 
scope  of  reasons  remain  the  same,  the  rea- 
sons were  further  substantiated  in  depth 
and  amplified  as  described  in  the  NASA  re- 
port to  Congress. 

Question.  The  minority  report  states  that 
the  rest  of  the  NASA  report  concerned  itself 
with  eliminating  all  other  potential  sites 
of  the  location  for  the  center  except  Boston 
the  original  choice. 

Answer.  One  of  the  three  NASA  reports 
concerns  itself  with  site  survey.  This  site 
survey  report  is  a  factual  dociunent  with 
statistical  information  on  each  area  which 
was" considered  in  depth  by  the  Area  Survey 
Committee.  This  report  does  not  eliminate 
any  sites,  nor,  in  fact,  does  It  pass  judgment 
on  the  various  sites.  The  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  Boston  by  the  Administrator,  after 
reviewing  the  Area  Sru-vey  Committee  report, 
are  contained  in  a  clear  and  positive  fashion 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Webb  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Reprejsentatlves  forwarding 
the  reports  on  January  31,  1964. 

Question.  The  minority  report  stated  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology  decided  that  Inadequate 
planning  had  been  performed  for  the  center. 
Answer.  The  planning  for  the  center  has 
been  accomplished  over  a  period  of  approx- 
imately 2  years,  and  is  clearly  delineated  in 
the  report  to  Congress.  In  addition  to  NASA 
inputs,  which  consisted  of  three  separate 
committees  to  meet  the  legislative  require- 
ment of  the  report  to  Congress.  NASA  has 
been  supported  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  outside  contractor  assistance. 
*  Question.  The  minority  report  states  that 
in  fiscal  year  1965  $1,850  million  is  asked 
for  the  administration  building  needed  when 
the  center  reaches  the  projected  total  of 
2,100  personnel  and  this  will  not  happen 
untU  1969. 


Answer.  NASA  witnesses  had  stated  when 
replying  to  this  same  question  during  testi- 
mony.   "Obviously   this   building   has   more 
floor  space  when  it  Is  first  available  in  mld- 
1966  than  there  will  be  administration  peo- 
ple in  the  center,  because  the  center  will  not 
be  staffed  up.     Our  plan  is  to  use  it  In  the 
early  years  as  a  staging  area  for  laboratorv 
technical  people,  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tive people  in  the  center  director's  staff  as 
it  builds  up.  to  get  them  out  of  rental  facil- 
ities as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  them  on  site, 
working  with  the  equipment  that  is  going 
into  their  building,  and  when  their  labora- 
tory Is  ready,  move  them  into  the  labora- 
tory.    There  will  be  some  technical  people 
cycling    through    the    building.     When    the 
center  is  built  up.  in  1970.  this  will  become 
primarily  an  administrative  center  for  the 
staff."    Therefore,  it  is  clearly  stated  In  the 
testimony  that  this  building  will   be   filled 
with   technical,    as   well   as   administrative, 
people  who  will  be  housed  on  site  close  to 
their   laboratories   under  construction    and 
who  will   move   then  to  their  final   labora- 
tories when  completed.     Thus,   the  admin- 
istration building  will  be  used  as  a  staging 
area  for  personnel  to  move  on  site  prior  to 
moving  into  laboratory  space.     This  build- 
ing will  also  provide  an  auditorium,  cafe- 
teria and  an  infirmary  for  the  entire  center 
This  plan  enables  NASA  personnel  to  move 
into  permanent  facilities  as  soon  as  possible, 
reducing  the  overhead  for  rental  space. 

Question.  The  minority  report  states  that 
a  total  commitment  to  a  new  center  is  being 
requested,  although  the  Agency  Is  still  un- 
sure whether  It  wants  to  build  It  In  down- 
town Boston  on  a  small  site  or  in  the  country 
on  a  1,000-acre  site. 

Answer.  NASA  could  not  select  a  site  until 
the  money  for  land   acquisition  had  been 
made  available  by  the  Congress,  which  could 
only  occur  after  the  Agency  had  submitted 
its  report  to  Congress  and  It  had  been  ap- 
proved.    NASA,    therefore,    showed    to    the 
committees  for   approval   In   its  report   the 
spectrum  of  variations  of  site  on  which  the 
Center  could  be  located,  from  a  20-acre  down- 
town site  to  a  1,000-acre  more  temote  or  sub- 
urban  site.     Also,   contained   In    the   NASA 
report  Is  the  fact  that  the  cost  for  these  two 
quite  different  concepts  vary  by  only  approxi- 
mately   5    percent.     Therefore.    NASA    has 
shown  to  the  Congress,  In  Its  anproved  re- 
port, the  complete  range  of  conditions  which 
could  pertain  to  a  particular  site.    Not  untU 
the  funds  for  land  acquisition  were  released 
could  NASA  proceed  to  procure  a  site  or  take 
any  steps  leading  to  procurement  of  a  site 
In   fiscal   year   1965   the  Congress   has   only 
been  asked  to  make  a  commitment  of  $10 
million  to  build  the  Initial  Increment  of  the 
required  buildings.     A  total  commitment  to 
a   complete  center  has   not   been   requested 
and  has  never  been  requested  since  the  Con- 
gress will  have  a  year-by-year  approval  on 
individual  faculties  as  they  are  requested  in 
specific  fiscal  year  budgets. 

Question.  The  minority  report  states  that 
while  few  of  the  existing  NASA  centers  are 
asking  for  more  additional  employees  the 
Boston  Center  is  requesting  200  personnel 
more  with  no  specific  function  other  than 
to  perform  initial  planning. 

Answer.  The  other  NASA  centers  have  over 
the  past  several  years  gone  through  their 
period  of  growth  and  are  now  in  the  process 
of  leveling  off.  The  Electronics  Research 
Center,  being  a  new  member  of  the  family, 
has  to  build  up  on  a  logical  basis  to  Its  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  2,100  personnel.  This  is  a 
minimum  personnel  figure  in  the  first  year 
of  operation,  if  a  full  capacity  of  2.100  per- 
sonnel in  1969,  as  approved  In  the  NASA  re- 
port, is  to  be  achieved.  In  fact,  this  Is  less 
than  a  linear  growth  rate  from  1964  through 
1969.  While  the  200  personnel  will  perform 
initial  planning,  as  will  all  personnel  during 
the  Center's  early  years,  much  of  the  Initial 
planning  haa  already  been  accomplished  by 
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an  electronics  research  task  group,  which  has 
been  In  operation  for  approximately  1  year. 
The  primary  function  of  the  200  personnel 
will  be  the  initiation  of  a  research  program 
with  concentration  In  early  years,  as  wa« 
clearly  given  in  congressional  testimony,  on 
Improving  the  reliability  and  performance  of 
electronic  components  for  space  missions. 

Question.  The  minority  reports  that  there 
are  no  intended  benefits  to  the  moon  shot 
program  from  this  Center  and  that  while  It 
is  the  hope  that  they  Improve  our  long-range 
electronic  position  for  the  future,  at  this 
point  our  space  requirements  for  the  future 
and  what  the  American  people  will  be  willing 
to  undertake  in  space  exploration  are  still 
unknown. 

Answer.  While  It  Is  true  that  ovir  ability 
to  conduct  a  manned  exploration  of  the  moon 
prior  to  1970  Is  not  contingent  upon  the 
establishment  of  an  electronics  research  cen- 
ter, we  do.  however,  believe  that  the  tech- 
nological requirements  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram are  well  within  the  existing  state  of 
the  art.  or  that  which  can  be  developed 
within  the  time  period  involved.  In  Apollo, 
like  any  research  and  development  effort, 
however,  dealing  with  new  science  and  tech- 
nology, we  cannot  predict  with  certainty  that 
no  unforeseen  requirements  will  arise.  While 
we  do  not  contend  that  the  ERC  is  required 
per  se  for  the  success  or  completion  of  the 
Apollo  mission  in  this  decade,  we  also  assert 
that  the  existence  of  electronics  capability  in 
being  such  as  that  which  will  be  provided 
by  the  Center  will  give  tis  a  much  greater 
feeling  of  assurance  that  we  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  any  unforeseen  electronic  prob- 
lems which  arise  In  connection  with  the 
Apollo  program.  The  important  fact  Is.  how- 
ever, that  the  ERC  is  urgently  required  to 
fulfill  a  national  objective  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  Apollo  program  itself. 
This  is,  of  covu-se,  the  U.S.  goal  of  achieving 
and  maintaining  preeminence  in  all  aspects 
of  space  research  and  exploration.  If  we  are 
to  be  first  in  space  and  stay  first  in  space,  we 
must  have  this  Center  and  the  national  in- 
terest will  not  be  served  by  any  delay  in  its 
establishment  which  will  arise  If  the  funds 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1965  are  not  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  before  Congress 
represents  this  Nation's  investment  in 
the  conquest  of  space.  As  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  sup- 
port the  high  priority  given  this  program. 

Outside  of  defense  spending,  this 
Federal  space  program  represents  our 
largest  single  expenditure — over  $5  bil- 
lion. 

The  responsibility  for  this  program  is 
awesome.  The  Space  Agency  is  expand- 
ing at  an  enormous  rate.  Yet.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  men  doing  the  job  are 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  competent. 
They  have  obtained  excellent  overall  re- 
sults of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud. 

In  paying  this  general  compliment.  I 
must  express  some  reservations  and 
specific  criticisms. 

First,  I  have  joined  with  ray  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  in  separate  views  on 
the  authorization  bill.  By  far  the  most 
important,  as  it  affects  the  security  of 
our  Nation,  is  a  reassessment  and  defini- 
tion of  our  national  space  objectives. 
Consider  the  impact  around  the  world 
of  a  sudden  announcement  by  Russia 
that  she  had  established  a  military  space 
platform  manned  by  Russian  cosmonauts 
which  was  continuously  flying  over  the 
United    States.      Not    only    would    our 
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p  -estige  suffer  a  severe  blow  but  the  bal- 
aice  of  power  in  the  world  would  be 
a  Tected.  Demands  for  a  reappraisal  of 
oir  space  objectives  would  be  in- 
si  antaneous.  The  fact  of  our  space 
p  -obes  and  moon-shot  program  would 
n)t  be  reassuring.  The  Nation  would 
d  ?mand  action.  I  believe  there  is  a  dis- 
tiact  possibility  that  just  such  a  series  of 
e  rents  may  occur.  That  is  why  we 
s:  lould  set  up  a  top  priority  review  of  our 
space  objectives  at  once.  The  primary 
emphasis  should  be  on  national  security, 
a  id  that  means  military  control  of  inner 
si)ace.  I  am  not  convinced  that  our 
si>ace  program  is  properly  oriented. 

I  fully  support  the  Apollo  program. 
V.  owever,  our  fixation  on  a  self-imposed 
deadline  is  unrealistic  and  unnecessary. 

le  program  should  proceed  in  the  most 

icient  and  economical  way.    It  should 

)t  be  forced  nor  pushed. 

jLast  year,  in  committee  discussions,  I 
stlated  my  belief  that  NASA  should  feel 
fnee  to  make  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations.  I  compliment  them  on 
taking  such  action.  I  am  convinced 
siich  requests  are  justified  in  an  agency 
wiiere  most  of  the  funds  are  expended 
fdr  research  and  development.  The 
fiinds  requested  this  year  were  author- 
ized by  our  committee  last  year.  I  have 
ii  formed  the  Appropriations  Committee 
o;  ■  my  conviction  that  these  funds  should 
b( ;  made  available. 

I  directed  many  inquiries  during  our 
hearings  this  year  to  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  NASA  and  the  Jet  Pro- 
p  ilsion  Laboratory.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  there  is  justification  either  in  past 
performance  nor  future  benefits  to  be 
derived  for  its  continuance.  I  believe 
NASA  should  instigate  an  immediate  re- 
view toward  this  end. 

I  also  believe  NASA  should  prepare  in 
the  coming  year  some  definitive  projec- 
tions of  its  post-Apollo  operations.  Al- 
though we  have  had  a  great  national 
"debate"  on  going  to  the  Moon,  the  fact 
is  we  are  already  spending  great  sums  of 
money  on  a  trip  to  Mars.  It  would  be 
uiwise  to  first  make  the  downpayment 
oil  this  trip  and  then  decide  later 
whether  we  want  to  take  it.  We  should 
make  the  decision  first.  I  will,  there- 
fdre,  expect  NASA  next  year  to  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  projected  post- 
Apollo  space  program.  Its  plans  and 
cost  should  be  made  known  to  the  gen- 
eial  public  and  particularly  our  business, 
sdentiflc,  and  educational  communities. 
It  is  time  for  another  great  national 
di?bate. 

Finally,  I  must  review  the  proposed 
E  ectronics  Research  Center  in  Boston. 
No  other  proposal  has  done  so  much 
h  irm  to  NASA  or  our  space  program.  It 
is  a  blot  on  NASA's  good  name.  Aside 
f  1  om  the  political  implications  in  the  de- 
c;  sion,  the  agency  has  refused  to  let  me 
e:  :amine  its  files  concerning  the  proposed 
c(  nter.  Denying  such  files  to  a  Mem- 
b(  r  of  Congress  and  of  the  committee, 
wiere  no  national  security  is  involved, 
is  unfair  and  suspect. 

Consider  the  unusual  history  of  this 
pi'oposal  in  Congress.  It  was  completely 
eliminated  by  the  Senate  subcommittee 
l««t  .year.  A  new  vote  was  had  and  a 
reversal  obtained.    It  then  was  author- 


ized by  Congress  which  simultaneously 
announced  that  its  "need"  was  not  es- 
tablished. A  report  to  establish  its  need 
was  then  submitted,  but  no  hearings 
were  allowed  to  be  held  on  it.  A  sub- 
committee in  the  House,  after  hearing 
testimony  this  year,  decided  the  expend- 
iture of  construction  funds  was  not 
justified.  The  full  committee  reversed 
the  subcommittee. 

On  this  record,  I  am  forced  to  agree 
with  Philip  H.  Abelson,  director  of  the 
Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  who  says  that 
"the  concentration  of  such  effort  into 
one  facility  is  not  the  best  procedure," 
and  Warren  Weaver,  vice  president  of 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  who  de- 
scribed the  "proposal  to  create  an  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  of  some  2,100 
persons  to  conduct  research  for  plane- 
tary trips  as  an  unsound  and  wholly  un- 
desirable one." 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reconsider  this 
matter  and  get  the  facts.  If  forced 
through  in  its  present  form  time  will 
show  this  project  and  not  Ranger  to 
be  the  most  costly  setback  to  NASA  in 
1964. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration the  sum  of  $5,193,810,500.  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development," 
$4,327,950,000  for  the  following  programs: 

(1)  Gemini.  $308,400,000; 

(2)  Apollo,  $2,677,500,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  $22,100,000; 

(4)  Geophysics  and  astronomy,  $174,- 
200,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$283,100,000; 

(6)  Sustaining  university  program,  $46,- 
000,000; 

(7)  Latmch  vehicle  development,  $128,- 
200,000; 

(8)  Biosclence,  $31,000,000; 

(9)  Meteorological  satellites.  $37,500,000; 

(10)  Communication  satellites,  $11,400,- 
000; 

(11)  Advanced  technological  satellites, 
$31,000,000; 

(12)  Basic  research,  $21,000,000: 

(13)  Space  vehicles  systems,  $37,000,000; 

( 14)  Electronic  systems,  $27,000,000; 

( 15 )  Human  factor  systems,  $15,500,000; 

( 16)  Nuclear-electric  systems,  $47,100,000; 

( 17)  Nuclear  rockets.  $57,000,000; 

( 18)  Chemical  propulsion.  $62,800,000; 

(19)  Space  power,  $12,500,000; 

(20)  Aeronautics.  $37,000,000; 

(21)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $266,- 
900.000: 

(22)  Technology  utilization,  $4,750,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities".  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  $248,335,000,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
California,  $3,038,000; 

(2)  Electronics  Research  Center  (location 
to  be  inserted) ,  $10,000,000; 

(3)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt.  Maryland.  $1,221,000: 

(4)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Pasadena, 
and  Edwards,  California,  $3,582,000; 

(5)  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Cocoa  Beach,  Florida,  $83,594,000; 
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(6)  Langley    Research    Center,    Hampton 
Virginia.  $3,938,000; 

(7)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  $770,000; 

(8)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston. 
Texas,  $22,649,000: 

(9)  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  $13,759,000- 

(10)  Mlchoud  Plant.  New  Orleans  and  Sll- 
deU,  Louisiana.  $5,881,000; 

$55  792  ^*^.^*^'PP^  '^^^  Facility,  Mississippi, 

(12)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island   Vir- 
ginia. $1,749,000; 

(13)  Various  locations,  $32,362,000- 

(14)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $10,000,000 

«laL^°''       "Administrative       operaUons". 
♦017,525,500. 

(d)   Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)    Which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (2)   for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  faclll- 
ties;    and   title   to   such   facilities   shall    be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  will 
best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such 
grantee   institution   or   organization      Each 
such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
to   be  required   to   insure   that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate 
to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.     None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  faculty 
the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including  col- 
lateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,000.^688 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  noti- 
fied the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 

f^^n^  °'  }^^  "°"««  °^  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  estimated  cost  of  such  facUlty 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
u^l-  J"^  t™°"nt  appropriated  for  "Research 
f«MHfr?3°P'"«'^'"  o'-  ^or  "Construction  of 
yelrnmlta^ir^"'^"  ^^^"^'^^  ^^^°-*  ^^^ 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 

*^s  nm  i*"^  ""f^  ^®  "'^'  ^"*  °°t  to  exceed 
$35,000.  for   scientific   consultations   or   ex- 

imw,'i*'^/*f^°^^^  "P°°  **^«  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 

,,0^".^"°"  '^^"  ^^  «°^^  a°d  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  olHcers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of 
Which,  including  collateral  equipment  ex- 
ceeds $100,000.  M"^H"^cut.   ex 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
Whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7) 

ip.V,^'>'i/K?>'  ^">'  <^2»'  and  (13)  Of  sub: 
section  1(b)  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  be  varied  upward 
5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tlons.  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  author- 
ized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $238,335,000. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  appropriation,  and, 
when  £o  transferred,  together  with  $30,000,-' 
000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (14)  of 
such  subsection)    shall  be  available  for  ex- 


penditure to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  at  any 
location    (Including    locations    specified    In 
subsection  1(b)),  if   (i)   the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in   the  national  program 
of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion until  the   enactment  of  the  next  au- 
thorization Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
•  the  Interest  of  the  Nation   In  aeronautical 
and   space   activities.     The  funds   so   made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing  land   acquisition,  site   preparation,  ap- 
purtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.     No 
portion  of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for 
expenditure   or  expended  to   construct,   ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations  unless    (A)    a   period    of   thirty 
days  has  passed  after  the  Administrator  or 
his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  concerning  (l) 
the  nature  of  such  construction,  expansion 
or  modification,  (2)  the  cost  thereof  includ-' 
Ing  the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  per- 
taining  thereto,   and    (3)    the   reason   why 
such  construction,  expansion,  or  modifica- 
tion Is  necessary  in  the  national  Interest,  or 
(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act—  "J  f  »y^ 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  delet- 
ed by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  original- 
ly made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c). and  ^   ' 

(3)  no  amoxint  appropriated  poirsuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee,  unless  (A)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by 
each  such  committee  of  notice  given  by  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  the  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relied  upon  In  support  of  such 
proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.     The  Administrator  is  herebv  au- 
thorized  to  transfer,  with  the   approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (14)  of 
subsection  1(b) ),  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  transfer  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient accomplishment  of  the  objectives  for 
which   the   funds   have   been   appropriated 
Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section,  and 
no  transfer  In   excess  of  $250,000  shall   be 
made  under  this  section  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator nAs  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  written  statement  concerning  the  amount 
and   purpose  of,  and   the  reason  for,  such 
transfer,  and  (1)   each  such  committee  has 
transmlttec".   to   the   Administrator    written 
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notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  that  transfer,  or  (2)  thirty 
days  have  passed  after  the  transmittal  by  the 
Administrator  of  such  statement  to  those 
committees. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1965." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (interrupt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  bUl  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  bill  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFTERED     BY     MR.     RUMSPELD 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rxtmsteld- 
On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  both 
desks  have  been  given  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  the  amendment  that 
is  discussed  in  the  minority  views  start- 
ing in  the  report  on  page  102. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  amendment. 
There  was  requested  $14,561,000  for  the 
Electronics  Research  Center  in  Boston. 
This  amendment,  and  others  which  will 
be  offered  subsequently  if  this  passes,  will 
reduce  this  amount  by  $10  million  in 
the  construction-of-facUlties  area  and 
by  $2,061,000  in  the  area  of  administra- 
tive operations.    This  would  be  a  total 
reduction  of  $12,061,000.    It  would  leave 
$2  million  for  electronics  research,  which 
I  believe  is  needed,  and  it  would  leave 
$500,000   for   administrative   operations 
apart  from  the  Boston  Center.    In  fact, 
it  would  leave  over  $25  million  for  vari- 
ous electronics  research  projects  in  other 
portions  of  the  bill.    That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  tills  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Wydler]  had  intended  to  offer  this 
amendment,  but  due  to  a  death  in  the 
family  he  is  not  here,  so  I  am  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  has 
worked  diligently  and  effectively  on  this 
matter  and  it  is  unfortunate  he  could 
not  be  present. 

Last  year  NASA  requested  a  Center  in 
Boston.  Last  year  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Kabth]  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  disap- 
proved this  request.  The  full  committee 
disapproved  this  request  last  year. 

This  year  NASA  submitted  a  report 
on  the  Boston  Center  but  very  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  need  for  such  a 
Center.  There  were  no  hearings.  There 
were  no  witnesses.  There  was  roughly 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  2  hours  in  our 
committee,  of  parliamentary  discussion 
for  the  most  part,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
jusitfication  was  not  shown  and  no  new 
evidence  submitted. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Has  the  gentleman  read 
the  massive  document  that  makes  up  the 
justification  for  this  Center  prepared  by 
NASA  itself  which  was  submitted  to  the 
committee? 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  have  read  it  very 
carefully,  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
study  that  document,  he  will  find  that 
there  are  not  more  than  15  or  20  pages 
that  pertain  to  the  need.  Most  of  it 
refers  to  site  selection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue my  statement. 

The  committee  accepted  the  report 
and  the  Hechler  subcommittee  this  year 
held  hearings  and  basically  approved  the 
amendments  I  am  attempting  to  offer 
now.  The  full  committee  reversed  this 
decision. 

This  Center  will  cost  over  $60  million. 
The  annual  expenditures  estimated  by 
NASA  are  estimated  by  NASA  to  level  off 
at  $76  million  in  a  few  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  NASA  officials,  it  will  involve 
over  $237  million  in  this  Center  by  1969 
and  over  $1  billion  by  1979  at  the  rate 
of  expenditures  which  NASA  reported 
to  our  committee. 

Unless  the  committee  today  supports 
these  amendments,  you  are  launching  a 
most  expensive  program  without  suffi- 
cient study,  without  siifficlent  thought 
and  consideration.  Last  yeaf'  the  com- 
mittee said  the  need  was  not  shown. 
This  year  we  received  the  same  evidence 
and  now  they  say  need  is  shown.  Re- 
quests for  hearings  were  refused.  Re- 
quests for  witnesses  were  refused.  Re- 
quests for  NASA's  files  on  this  matter 
were  refused.  Requests  to  examine  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  site  reports  were 
refused. 

I  am  not  talking  about  site  selection. 
I  agree  with  those  who  suggest  that  that 
Is  not  the  responsibility  of  this  body. 

Rather  I  ask— Who  in  this  House  can 
say  that  we  need  this  Center  and  that 
it  will  not  duplicate  existing  NASA-De- 
partment of  Defense  facilities  or  in  pri- 
vate enterprise? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  Chairman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
we  need  the  Center  and  that  there  will 
be  no  duplication. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  know  that  my 
chairman  feels  that  way.  but  the  hear- 
ings in  my  opinion  do  not  show  the  need. 
You  may  be  correct  but  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  You 
asked  who  in  this  House  can  say  that 
we  need  this  center  and  I  am  answering 
that  challenge. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
decline  to  yield.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  know 
that  my  chairman  feels  that  way,  and  I 
know  certainly  many  others  feel  that 
way.  My  point  is  that  the  lack  of  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  do  not  bear 
this  out  one  way  or  the  other.  I  think 
also  the  question  could  be  asked — Who 
can  say  that  one  center  electronic  capa- 
bility is  so  much  more  desirable  than  the 
building  up  of  electronic  capability  in 
existing  centers  as  was  suggested  by 
various  members  of  the  Karth  commit- 
tee last  year  and  exists  today. 
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No  one  is  questioning  the  need  for 
Eidequate  U.S.  electronic  capability.  The 
question  is  whether  the  Boston  Center 
s  the  best  way  to  provide  the  needed 
;apability. 

Who  can  say  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  with  a  $10  billion  deficit  this 
^ear  and  the  $11  billion  tax  cut  recently 
Dassed,  that  it  is  wise  to  begin  this  mas- 
sive program  without  hearings  and 
ivithout  witnesses  and  without  justifica- 
;ion,  and  without  these  things  being 
presented  to  the  committee  or  the  House 
Df  Representatives. 

I  ask  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
ee  support  the  amendment  to  cut  out 
1  total  of  over  $12,061,000.  the  first  in- 
stallment of  a  large  and  still  unjustified 
spending  program.  This  is  it.  This  is 
your  chance.  This  is  the  first  install- 
ment. I  urge  you  to  read  the  views  on 
page  102  of  the  report  and  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago  I  had  con- 
siderable doubt  in  my  mind  about  this 
center.  I  think  that  NASA  did  a  very 
poor  job  In  presenting  the  case  for  this 
center  to  the  Congress.  I  think  that 
had  they  presented  it  the  way  it  should 
nave  been  presented,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  argument  about  it.  In 
the  past  few  weeks  and  months,  our  sub- 
committee has  visited  every  major  space 
center  and  a  good  many  of  the  major 
manufacturing  centers.  When  you  see 
what  is  happening  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics in  our  countiy  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  future  as  we  go  farther 
into  space,  then  it  is  obvious  and  we  have 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  our  elec- 
tronics are  almost  perfect. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  in  effect,  would  kill 
the  electronics  research  center. 

This  center  has  been  the  subject  of 
long  study  by  NASA  over  a  2-year  period. 

Last  year,  in  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills,  we  provided  $3.9  mil- 
lion, voted  by  the  Congress,  to  be  ex- 
pended only  after  NASA  had  made  a 
study  of  the  need  for,  and  the  nature  and 
site  of,  this  center,  and  the  appropriate 
committees  had  approved  that  study. 
It  is  not  something  suddenly  sprung 
upon  the  Congress. 

The  study  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  report  dated  January  31, 
1964.  The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted,  by  a  majority  vote,  as  did 
the  appropriate  committee  in  the  other 
body,  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  which  we  voted  last  year  to  get  the 
center  planning  started. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  an  able 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  Members  of  the  Committee  what 
sort  of  hearings  were  held  prior  to  voting 


approval  of  that  report  of  NASA?  How 
much  time  was  given  by  our  committee 
to  that? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Our  subcommittee 
held  many  hearings,  the  text  of  which 
is  contained  in  this  fat  volume  which  I 
have  here. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  referring  to 
the  report  from  NASA  concerning  the 
electronics  research  center. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  All  members  of  the 
committee  were  given  copies  of  this  ex- 
haustive report,  which  was  submitted  for 
their  information,  with  plenty  of  advance 
notice.  They  had  plenty  of  time  to 
examine  and  consider  it. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Were  there  any 
non-NASA  witnesses  at  all?  Were  there 
any  witnesses  at  all  called? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  There  were  no  wit- 
nesses called  on  this  immediate  report. 
The  gentleman  is  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize what  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  mentioned — the  criti- 
cal nature  of  electronics  work  so  far  as 
maintaining  the  space  preeminence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  space  there  are  extreme  tempera- 
tures, a  vacuum,  and  radiation,  as  well 
as  other  things  which  require  reliability 
of  electronics  components.  This  Is  what 
the  center  will  concentrate  upon,  the 
developing  of  reliability  of  such  com- 
ponents. 

This  is  an  area  where  our  reservoir  is 
depleting,  and  we  need  vigorous  research 
and  leadership  to  refill  the  technological 
bank. 

Why  do  we  need  a  center,  rather  than 
to  have  this  work  done  at  existing  facili- 
ties? Existing  facilities  are  not  ade- 
quate to  house  and  to  carry  on  this  work. 
Also,  there  would  be  made  available  at  a 
point  of  central  leadership  a  group  of 
highly  trained  personnel  to  provide  pio- 
neering research  leadership  to  move  for- 
ward in  our  space  effort. 

Right  now  we  have  an  aeronautics 
center,  a  propulsion  center,  a  flight  test 
center,  a  launch  center,  a  marmed  space 
flight  center — but  we  do  not  have  an 
electronics  center.  We  need  an  electron- 
ics research  center  in  order  to  maintain 
American  preeminence  in  space. 

This  work  must  be  done  at  a  central 
point  to  enable  NASA  to  guide  industry 
and  to  guide  university -sponsored  re- 
search in  space  electronics  into  chan- 
nels useful  both  to  NASA  and  to  the 
sponsoring  industry. 

We  need  a  center  to  determine  the 
priorities  of  research ;  to  determine  what 
should  be  undertaken  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  We  need  experts  to  manage 
and  to  evaluate  the  research.  This  re- 
quires a  technically  competent  staff  In 
laboratory  environment,  such  as  Is  pro- 
posed for  this  central  electronics  re- 
search center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  electronics  re- 
search center  we  will  be  able  to  concen- 
trate attention  on  building  up  electron- 
ics capability  and  to  centralize  facilities 
and  personnel  at  a  lesser  cost,  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  quick  reaction  resource  upon 
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which  the  Space  Agency,  and  indeed 
other  Government  agencies  like  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  can  depend. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mentioned 
heretofore  that  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  shortchanged  when  It 
comes  to  NASA  prime  contracts,  and 
even  subcontracts.  We  are  way  down 
near  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  We  are 
lower  down  than  the  Midwest,  for  which 
my  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck] 
argued  so  eloquently  earlier  this  after- 
noon on  the  floor.  The  State  of  West 
Virginia  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  electronics  research  center 
in  the  Mountain  State.  We  would  not 
mind  having  it  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  West  Virginia,  the  35th 
State  in  the  Union,  owes  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  35th  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  started  on  the  road  to  the  White 
House  In  the  West  Virginia  primary  in 
1960.  West  Virginia  owes  a  debt  to  the 
martyred  President.  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated,  and  that  the 
electronics  research  center  be  placed  In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  old  home 
of  the  greatest  friend  that  West  Virginia 
ever  had. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fine  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  lay  the 
basis  for  my  remarks.  Certainly  no  one 
denies  the  need  for  continuing  electronics 
research.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
many  who  deny  the  need  for  centering 
this  research  in  one  particular  area. 

It  would  do  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Hechler] 
has  said.  It  would  give  a  central  location 
from  which  NASA  could  maintain  con- 
trol of  electronics  research  programs 
and  concentrate  its  efforts.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  that  aspect  of  the  subject. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  tlie 
matter  of  location.  This  is  a  job  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
NASA  has  made  the  choice  and  I  am  in 
agreement  with  NASA's  selection, 
namely,  the  Greater  Boston  area.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  any  section  of  the 
United  States  would  like  to  have  this 
electronics  center.  But  the  selection 
should  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
vincial notions. 

In  the  Boston  area  NASA  has  been 
able  to  find  the  important  complex  of 
graduate-level  educational  Institutions 
and  the  scientific  and  engineering  envi- 
ronment so  necessary  to  the  Immediate 
successful  prosecution  of  this  important 
effort.  The  great  educational  institu- 
tions, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Harvard  University,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Tufts,  and  Brandels  and  a  score 
of  important  colleges  within  a  radius  of 
a  few  miles  and  a  nationally  important 
group  of  laboratories  and  corporations 
form  the  natural  foundation  for  a  great 
new  step  forward  in  our  understanding 
of  electronics  phenomena. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imagine  that  many 
here  feel  other  areas  of  the  country  are 
equally  suited  to  provide  a  base  for  this 
new  laboratory.    I  have  been  assured  by 
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the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  by  representatives  of  NASA 
that  the  question  of  location  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  sufficiently 
studied.  Furthennore,  they  have  re- 
ported to  the  committee  fully,  frankly, 
and  I  think  in  great  and  sufficient  de- 
tail. They  have  analyzed  all  of  the  ma- 
jor areas  of  the  country  which  could  be 
expected  to  support  this  center.  Their 
criteria  were  carefully  chosen  and  fairly 
applied.  NASA  believes  that  the  single 
most  suitable  location  in  the  country  is 
within  the  Greater  Boston  area,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  challenge  the  out- 
standing educational  and  scientific  lead- 
ership that  this  area  has  given  to  this 
country  since  its  foundation  and  which 
it  continues  to  give  to  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
just  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  fact  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  here  as  to  the  qualitative 
versus  the  quantitative  type  of  informa- 
tion that  was  put  Into  this  report.  If  we 
are  going  to  measure  it  in  pages,  there 
are  less  pages  devoted  to  this  than  there 
are  to  the  supporting  documents;  so.  this 
means  nothing.  But  if  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  page  A-51.  he  will  find  the 
Research  Advisory  Committee  member- 
ship list  of  50  distinguished  scientists 
that  met  with  NASA  and  advise  NASA 
on  it.  They  come  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. He  will  find  that  in  NASA  itself 
there  were  over  100  of  Its  scientists  who 
went  into  this.  I  think  when  anyone 
says  that  this  document  Is  lacking,  I  am 
certain  they  did  not  want  to  be  convinced 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  excellent  statement.  I  think  he 
puts  this  question  In  its  proper  context. 
I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  House 
that  there  is  nothing  new  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  an  electronic  re- 
search center.  I  have  been  serving  now 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  deals  with  appropriations  for 
NASA  and  which  dealt  with  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautics  for  10  years,  long  be- 
fore we  had  the  NASA  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  this  suggested 
amendment,  designed  to  eliminate  the 
authorization,  under  Item  (2)  of  sec- 
tion (b) ,  of  appropriations  for  the  con 
struction  of  an  electronics  research  cen 


ter  and  I  hope  it  will  be  resoundingly 
rejected.  I  just  as  earnestly  hope  that 
the  entire  bill.  H.R.  10456.  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee,  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  this  body  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Our  late  and  beloved  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  in  his  first  state  of  the 
Union  message  made  it  abundantly  clear 
to  the  Congress  that  in.  "the  battle  for 
men's  minds"  a  difficult,  expensive,  and 
comprehensive  program  in  the  space 
sciences  and  technology  was  imperative. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  various 
sections  of  this  authorization  measure 
clearly  reveals  its  reflection  and  projec- 
tion of  the  many  facets  of  the  scientific, 
research  and  development  work  of  the 
NASA  Agency.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
superfluous  or  unnecessary  item  remains 
in  the  bill;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a 
most  impressive  showing  that  each  part 
is  essential  to  the  proper  function  of  the 
total  NASA  program  and  activities. 

I  very  deeply  feel  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  NASA  committee,  and 
his  industrious  associates,  should  be 
heartily  congratulated  for  their  tireless 
and  most  conscientious  review  of  all  the 
appropriations  requests  submitted  to 
them  and  on  each  of  which  they  man- 
aged to  effect  a  reduction.  Every  pos- 
sible economy  has  been  exercised  by  the 
committee  on  the  provisions  of  this 
measure. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  the  items  In- 
cluded under  section  (b)  providing  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  and  it  is 
most  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
Item  (2).  of  that  section,  providing  for 
a  new  electronics  research  center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues here  that  the  question  of  thia 
research  center  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  debated  and.  let  me  em- 
phasize, accepted  in  our  previous  action 
in  this  House  on  August  1.  1963. 

Since  that  time,  upon  congressional 
direction,  the  NASA  Agency  has  again 
thoroughly  studied  and  reviewed  the  re- 
quirement for  this  center  and  they  have 
again  vigorously  testified  that  its  need 
is  Imperative.  The  respected  officials  of 
this  Agency  found  themselves  faced  with 
the  problem  of  flnding  a  way  to  integrate, 
in  a  fashion  similar  to  other  functions] 
the  work  and  expansion  of  their  elec- 
tronics and  related  physics  disciplines. 
After  the  most  searching  analysis  these 
authorities  recommended,  as  the  most 
effective  solution,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  research  center  which  would  accom- 
modate a  concentration  of  scientific 
talent  In  one  place;  would  avoid  conflicts 
between  development  missions  and  re- 
search efforts  In  other  flelds  and  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  research  facilities  un- 
der a  singleness  of  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  au- 
thoritative recommendations  and  urglngs 
of  the  best  scientific  minds  within  our 
Government  should  be  wisely  and  sensi- 
bly accepted.  I  submit  that  space  ex- 
ploration and  Its  associated  activities  is 
of  unquestioned  primary  importance  to 
national  security  and  development;  that 
the  subject  Itself  is  a  highly  technical 
one  requiring  Intense  and  persevering 
study;  and  that  the  acclaimed  chairman 
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and  respected  members  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  have, 
through  such  study,  become  the  most 
qualified  judges  and  advisers  in  this  diffi- 
cult legislative  field.  Let  us,  therefore, 
reject  any  unwise  attempt  to  intrude  on 
their  judgment;  rather  let  us  demon- 
strate our  appreciation  of  their  diligent 
work  and  our  confidence  in  their  pa- 
triotism by  unanimous  acceptance  of 
their  recommendations  as  presented  in 
this  bill. 

Of  course.  I  am  aware  of  the  proposed 
and  approved  location  of  this  electronic 
research  center  within  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Most  sincerely  I  com- 
mend the  scientific  judgment  of  those 
recognized  authorities  who  recommend 
and  approve  this  location.  I  have  long 
advocated,  individually  and  cooperative- 
ly, placement  of  this  research  facility  in 
Massachusetts  whose  abundantly  skilled 
workers  and  established  electronic  re- 
sources preeminently  insure  its  success- 
ful operation.  In  accord  with  the  most 
patriotic  motivations:  in  compliance  with 
the  most  economic  standards ;  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  most  authoritative  scien- 
tific recommendations  this  research 
center  ought  to  be,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, located  within  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  I  trust  its 
construction  will  be  speedily  initiated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  this  and  any  other 
crippling  amendments  and  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  this  measure  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
complete  my  statement,  I  would  like  to 
say  this.  Sitting  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  we  dealt  with  requests  by 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
NASA.  At  that  time  the  leaders  In  the 
field  of  mathematics  and  physics  said 
that  this  was  a  facility  that  we  ought  to 
have.  I  say  that  this  is  something  that 
was  proved  long  before  a  recommenda- 
tion was  ever  made  even  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this 
committee  that  there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  establishing  a  center.  In  the  past, 
any  time  the  size  of  an  agency,  and  par- 
ticularly an  agency  of  NASA,  grows  to 
such  proportions  that  a  facility  is  needed 
where  like-minded  people  with  like  skills 
could  be  brought  together,  it  was  thought 
it  was  the  efficient  thing  to  do.  because  it 
would  result  in  a  much  better  effort. 
That  has  proved  to  be  true  with  respect 
to  the  Langley  Research  Center  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  has  to  do  with  aerodynamic 
structures.  It  has  proved  to  be  true  with 
respect  to  the  Lewis  Research  Center  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has  to  do  with 
propulsion  systems.  It  has  proved  to  be 
true  with  respect  to  the  Ames  Center,  the 
Plight  Research  Center,  and  so  forth. 

This  simply  represents  an  opinion  on 
the  part  of  NASA  that  a  center  in  the 
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area  of  electronics  is  due.  if  it  is  not  over- 
due. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  expressed  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Vork  (Mr.  Riehlman],  and  by  my  col- 
eague.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
UMSFELD],  when  they  say  that  they 
o  not  believe  it  is  the  function  of  the 
egislature  to  go  about  picking  sites.  I 
hink  that  when  we  have  authorized  the 
lonstruction  of  a  center,  when  we  have 
ppropriated  the  money  for  the  con- 
truction  of  a  center,  the  selection  of 
he  best  site  becomes  an  executive  func- 
ion.  I  do  not  mean  to  disagree  with 
he  observations  of  my  majority  leader. 

0  doubt  he  is  correct  in  what  he  says  in 
lointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  Bos- 
on area. 

1  must  also  take  note  of  the  statement 
ade  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.    Riehlm.^n].    when    he    said    that 

othing  would  suit  him  better  than  to 

lee  the  center  in  Syracuse.    In  loyalty  to 

ly  own  State.  I  will  say  that  nothing 

ould  suit  me  better  than  to  see  it  in 

eorgia.    But  I  am  not  the  head  of  an 

ixecutive  agency;  I  am  not  Mr.  Webb. 

am  not  the  man  who  is  advising  Mr. 

ebb. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
hairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  my 
istinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
hairman.  nothing  would  please  me 
tter  than  to  see  it  in  California.  And 
ay  I  say  this,  that  if  you  examine  this 
lOok  you  will  find  that  the  Stanford- 
alo  Alto  area  was  the  one  that  was 
utstanding.  but  NASA  had  established 
criterion  that  it  would  not  put  two  re- 
learch  laboratries  in  the  same  area, 
mes  Laboratory  was  there,  so  because 
f  the  high  level  of  our  ability  we  lost 
ut  there  in  California.  And  I  accept 
lat  decision. 

Mr.  HECHLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    I  yield  to  my 
bcommittee  chairman. 
Mr.  HECHLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  some 
jomment  has  been  made  on  the  lack  of 
earings  on  this  construction  item  and 
in  the  administrative  operations  item, 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
eorgia  whether  he  recalls  any  hearings 
at  were  held  on  this  item  of  $10  mil- 
iOn  and  on  the  item  of  $2.5  million? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  I  daresay  that  we  had  many  more 
t  earings  on  this  than  we  had  on  any 
ether  research  center  that  has  ever  been 
established.    I  would  like  to  say  that  no 
objection  was  made  on  the  subject  of 
tie  need  of  this  center  until  after  the 
rews  was  released  that  it  was  going  to 
te  in  Boston. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Just  to  round  out  the 
picture  of  pleasing  people,  let  me  say 
t  lat  nothing  would  be  more  pleasant  to 
tie  gentleman  from  Long  Island,  who 
has  sparked  the  opposition,  if  it  were 
s  tuated  in  Long  Island. 

Therefore,  I  presume  nothing  would 
have  pleased  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  [Mr.  Wydler]  any  more  than  hav- 
ing the  center  located  on  Long  Island. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  in  this  commit- 
tee print  will  we  find  the  report  of  the 
50  scientists  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller]  cited  a  few  momenta 
ago?  On  what  page  or  pages  will  we 
find  that  in  the  report? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  included  in  the  committee 
print.  However,  there  was  a  panel  and 
among  that  panel — and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Fulton] 
will  agree  with  me — there  was  a  scien- 
tist from  the  Pittsburgh  area  who  him- 
self recommended  the  Boston  site. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  correct. 
There  was  a  scientist  from  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  which  is  located 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  who  recom- 
mended the  Boston  site. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  very  strongly  that  we  can- 
not pick  locations  on  the  fioor  of  tliis 
House,  sitting  In  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not  feel  too  comfortable  standing  here 
because  I  oppose  the  establishment  of 
this  Electronics  Research  Center  which 
my  Speaker  favors,  which  my  committee 
chairman  favors,  and  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues favor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  to  remove 
this  Center  from  this  authorization  bill. 
I  certainly  do  not  deny  the  need  for 
additional  electronics  research  work, 
nor  do  I  deny  the  right  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  select  the  site. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  more  than 
that  involved  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  need 
was  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  I  must 
respectfully  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis],  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  that  nothing 
was  said  about  the  need  until  this  report 
of  NASA  was  submitted.  The  need  was 
questioned  by  the  Karth  report  of  last 
year. 

A  part  of  the  requirement  imposed  on 
NASA  by  this  Congress  as  I  recall  it  was 
to  determine  through  their  report  and 
their  investigation  the  further  need  for 
this  Center.  That  need  has  not  been 
established.  The  document  which  has 
been  held  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
members  of  the  committee  this  after- 
noon and  which  has  been  supplied  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  is  a  self-serv- 
ing document.  The  members  of  the 
committee  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  question  the  representatives  of  NASA 
with  respect  to  this  report. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROUSH.  I  am  obligated  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
are  talking  h^re  about  $10  million  for 
construction  and  $2.5  million  for  ad- 
ministrative operations,  rather  than  the 
need?  The  need  is  already  a  matter 
that  has  been  voted  upon  and  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  brought  that  up.  We  are 
not  talking  about  $10  million  and  $2  mil- 
lion and  another  $2  million.  This  con- 
struction is  going  to  cost  $61  million. 
The  testimony  before  the  committee  was 
to  the  effect  that  when  this  Center  Is  In 
full  operation  there  will  be  required  the 
expenditure  of  $76  million  a  year  for  a 
center  located  in  one  area  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  are  simply  talking  for  fiscal  year 
1965  about  $10  million  and  $2.5  million? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  agree  that  that  Is  the 
amount  Involved  in  this  bill. 

But  this  Is  the  beginning  of  expendi- 
tures. This  is  only  the  beginning  of  this 
expenditure.  What  I  just  said  concern- 
ing these  other  amounts  which  are  in- 
volved is  true.  Would  the  chairman  of. 
the  subcommittee  dispute  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man has  just  used  the  figure  of  $76  mil- 
lion for  operations.  Is  it  not  true  that 
about  $40  million  of  this  amount  Is  for 
out-of -house  work? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  And  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  only  $35 
million  would  be  spent  on  inhouse  opera- 
tions and  on  work  to  be  performed  there? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. However,  permit  me  to  explain 
why  I  favor  this  amendment.  Let  me 
tell  you  why.  This  is  not  just  one  labora- 
tory. There  are,  I  believe,  10  laboratories 
to  be  established  at  this  1  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  against  this  over- 
concentration  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  one  area  of  the  country.  That 
may  be  the  logical  place  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Center.  However,  this 
represents  10  laboratories  and  those  10 
laboratories  should  be  located  in  the 
east  and  the  west  coasts,  in  the  Midwest, 
In  the  Northeast,  in  the  South,  and  in  the 
near-West. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  not  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  in  close  proximity  to  this 
complex  of  learning  In  the  Boston  area, 
the  key  to  what  NASA  bases  Its  case 
upon?  In  other  words,  that  this  Is  what 
makes  It  an  efficient  operation? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  There  is  a  question  on 
that  too.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  Chairman,  just  prior  to  the  testi- 
mony from  the  representatives  of  NASA 
on  this  Center  before  our  committee,  we 
had  a  Dr.  Kursweg,  I  believe  it  was,  who 
has  a  very  responsible  position  at  NASA 
who  testified  in  response  to  a  question 
put  to  him  that  he  did  not  like  this  con- 
centration because  It  brought  about  too 
much  inbreeding. 

The  scientists  and  researchers  do  not 
like  this  so-called  inbreeding.  It  fos- 
ters too  much  of  one  type  of  thinking  in 
one  place.  This  is  but  another  reason 
to  have  these  laboratories  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  get  the  full 
impact  of  the  thinking  from  different 
and  distinguished  scientists  throughout 
the  country  rather  than  to  have  it  in  one 
place. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  might  prevail  and  that  we 
might  look  very  carefully  into  the  need 
for  this  type  of  research  center  and  that 
next  year  we  might  come  up  with  a  con- 
figuration that  would  help  the  country, 
that  would  help  NASA,  that  would  help 
research  and  development  that  Is  needed 
in  this  particular  area  so  that  we  might 
get  the  most  from  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, much  has  been  said  about  the  lack 
of  information  concerning  the  need  for 
an  electronics  research  center.  NASA 
recently  submitted  a  lengthy  report  dis- 
cussing in  detail  the  need  for  such  a 
center.  I  believe  that  it  is  evident  that 
NASA  requires  electronics  equipment 
having  an  extremely  long  life  and  with 
a  reliability  that  is  unmatched  for  any 
other  purpKJse  in  our  Nation's  history. 
This  equipment  must  work  in  an  en- 
vironment about  which  we  are  not  fa- 
miliar and  In  extremes  of  temperature 
and  pressure  that  are  unimaginable. 

NASA  has  chosen  to  establish  a  center 
to  perform  the  required  research  to  meet 
these  needs.  They  have  been  studying 
this  problem  for  over  2  years,  and  their 
findings  are  included  in  their  report  of 
January  31,  1964.  Let  me  give  you  the 
significant  points  that  I  find  in  the  re- 
port substantiating  this  need. 

At  the  time  of  the  submission  of  this 
report,  there  was  a  total  of  358  electronic 
research  professionals  in  the  employ  of 
NASA.  These  were  scattered  over  9  loca- 
tions with  the  largest  center  having  153 
persons  capable  of  doing  the  research 
required.  The  various  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing the  capability  of  existing  cen- 
ters, use  of  other  Government  labora- 
tories, or  building  a  new  center  were 
investigated. 

The  report  describes  the  reasons  for 
the  choice  of  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pletely new  center.  These  are  primarily 
that  existing  facilities  are  not  adequate 
to  house  and  carry  on  the  required  work. 
Additionally,  the  construction  of  a  new 
center  would  allow  a  choice  based  on 
the  availability  of  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel and  a  technological  environment 
that  would  insure  a  continuing  input  of 


the  highest  quality  personnel  to  lead 
the  research  required  in  our  space  effort. 
To  me  this  is  a  very  sound  and  logical 
approach.  I  feel  that  there  Is  more  con- 
cern over  the  choice  of  the  site  rather 
than  the  need  for  this  center. 

Without  such  a  center  NASA  does  not 
have  adequate  research  facilities  in  elec- 
tronics that  are  responsive  to  its  needs. 
It  has  an  aeronautics  center,  a  propul- 
sion center,  a  flight  test  center,  a  launch 
center,  a  manned  space  flight  center,  but 
it  does  not  have  an  electronics  center. 
To  me  the  need  Is  evident,  particularly 
when  It  has  been  said  that  as  much  as  40 
percent  of  NASA's  expenditures  are  in 
the  field  of  electronics. 

Let  me  list  for  you  a  few  of  the  major 
research  centers  that  are  staffed  to  carry 
out  military  research  in  this  country. 
For  example,  the  Rome  Air  Development 
Center  in  the  Air  Force  has  over  500 
engineers,  physicists,  and  mathemati- 
cians Involved  In  their  electronics  re- 
search. One  laboratory  alone  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  has  over  700 
professionals.  The  Army  R.  &  D.  labora- 
tories at  Fort  Monmouth  have  over  1,100 
professionals.  The  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  in  Washington  has  1,326,  and 
in  San  Diego  there  are  598. 

However,  in  NASA  there  are  only  358 
people  in  all  centers  Involved  in  their 
electronics  research  work.  I  think  from 
these  comparisons  that  the  need  for  an 
electronics  research  center  is  evident. 
Certainly  the  establishment  of  a  center 
having  700  professionals  Is  commensu- 
rate with  the  Job  which  we  have  assigned 
NASA  to  do. 

NASA  has  phased  their  construction 
program  to  meet  the  most  critical  needs 
that  have  been  evident  in  the  missions 
that  have  been  conducted  to  date.  For 
example,  the  first  laboratories  will  be 
engaged  in  reliability  work  to  improve 
the  operating  time  on  equipment  that  is 
required  for  long  duration  space  fiights. 
This  Is  essential  work  and  Is  Indicative 
of  the  seriousness  with  which  NASA  has 
embarked  on  this  program. 

I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  this  center  and  of  the  impact  it  will 
have  on  our  space  program.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  this  center. 

Most  of  our  basic  research  is  carried 
on  in  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try; in  most  cases  it  Is  handled  by  In- 
dividuals or  small  staffs  and  modest  facil- 
ities. Much  of  the  work  is  theoretical  in 
nature  and  the  results  add  to  our  store 
of  general  knowledge  in  the  scientific  dis- 
ciplines of  mathematics,  physics,  atomic 
and  nuclear  structures,  chemistry,  mate- 
rials, fiuids  and  related  activities.  Basic 
research  activities  are  usually  associated 
with  the  academic  disciplines  of  univer- 
sities. In  similar  fashion,  the  existing 
NASA  research  centers  are  organized 
primarily  around  research  and  advanced 
technology  efforts  related  to  technical 
fields  such  as  aeronautics — Langley  Re- 
search Center — and  propulsion — Lewis 
Research  Center. 

The  electronics  research  center  fits 
into  this  disciplinary  pattern  and  the 
research  and  advanced  technology  to  be 
conducted  at  this  center  represents  a 
combination  of  technically  related  sci- 
entific and  engineering  pursuits  directed 
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toward  evolving  and  utilizing  funda- 
mental knowledge,  phenomena  and  ma- 
terials to  attain  functional  or  operational 
components  and  systems.  To  carry  out 
electronics  research  effectively  requires 
a  staff  of  engineers,  physicists,  chemists, 
mathematicians,  laboratory  technicians, 
mechanics,  draftsmen  and  related  serv- 
ices. Their  activities  will  range  from 
abstract  applications  of  theory,  through 
functional  concepts,  feasibility  modeling 
and  prototype  demonstration;  this  efloi't 
requires  an  organisation  and  teamwork 
and  NASA  titles  it  an  electronics  re- 
search center. 

The  $10  million  requested  in  fiscal  year 
1965  is  an  integral  part  of  the  NASA  plan 
presented  to  the  committee  that  envi- 
sions a  total  facilities  investment  of  $61 
million  by  fiscal  year  1969.  Under  this 
overall  plan,  $5  million  is  available  from 
prior  years,  and  $46  million  will  be  re- 
quested in  the  years  following  fiscal  year 
1965. 

Opponents  of  the  electronics  center 
have  characterized  the  project  as  an 
example  of  'reckless  spending."  I  doubt 
that  any  facility  for  research  ever  built 
by  the  Government  has  been  so  carefully 
planned  nor  has  the  need  for  the  facility 
ever  been  so  definitely  established.  Page 
after  page  of  testimony  and  voluminous 
documentation  furnished  the  committee 
not  only  establishes  the  fact  that  thor- 
ough and  detailed  planning  entered  into 
the  request  of  NASA — the  clear  need  for 
such  a  facility  is  amply  shown. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  the  membership 
of  the  House  making  the  statement  that 
last  year  the  House  withheld  the  use  of 
any  funds  until  the  need  for  such  a  cen- 
ter was  established.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964  authorization  bill, 
the  House  authorized  $3.9  million  for  the 
electronics  center.  Pubhc  Law  88-113 
withheld  expenditure  authority  on  this 
sum  until  a  report  on  the  "geographic 
location  of,  the  need  for,  and  the  nature 
of.  the  proposed  center"  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  NASA.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  most 
siEinificant  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee raised  any  serious  question  as  to 
the  basic  need  for  a  center  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  the  research  effort  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency's 
electronic  components  and  systems.  TTie 
main  thrust  of  the  criticism  of  such  a 
center  was  address  to  its  location.  Only 
after  It  was  announced  by  NASA  that 
the  Boston  area  had  been  chosen  was  any 
serious  question  raised  as  to  the  need  for 
such  a  center. 

The  NASA  report  on  the  need  for  space 
electronics  research  of  January  1964 
does,  in  fact,  expand  upon  those  needs 
already  presented  both  to  the  House  and 
to  the  other  body.  The  need  for  such  a 
center  has  not  been  changed  since  it  was 
first  described  to  Congress  except  that 
it  has  become  more  urgently  reqviired  for 
the  orderly  prosecution  of  a  sound  and 
economic  space  program. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
need  for  an  electronics  research  center 
was  rejected  last  year  by  this  committee. 
This  statement  is  highly  inaccurate. 
The  committee  last  year  simply  re- 
quested additional  information.  The 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-113  served 
only  to  interpose  a  45-day  waiting  period 
between  the  submission  of  a  written  re- 
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part  by  NASA  to  the  committee  and  the 
implementation  of  the  electronics  re- 
s<(arch  center.  Public  Law  88-113  does 
nat  in  any  way  require  further  congres- 
sional authorization  nor  does  it  inter- 
pase  any  further  congressional  barrier  to 
tlie  creation  of  such  a  center.  The  com- 
nittee  therefore  has  not  reversed  itself. 
Father,  it  has  avoided  reversing  itself 
b  ,•  refusing  to  interpose  any  new  barrier 
i(\  the  bringing  of  such  a  center  into 
e  cistence. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964  and  fiscal 
y  ;ar  1965  authorization  hearings  NASA 
has  been  fully  responsive  to  all  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  reques:.s  for  data 
0  1  the  electronics  research  center.  Full 
hsarings  have  been  held  in  both  1963 
aid  1964. 

Approval  of  the  $10  million  facilities 
a  ithorization  for  the  electronics  research 
center  does  not  commit  the  Congress  to 
si)ending  $1  billion  by  1979.  It  commits 
Congress  only  to  this  one  element  of  the 
Center,  since  any  further  facility  re- 
quests will  be  reviewed  and  authorized  in 
future  fiscal  years.  What  it  does  do  is  to 
p?rmit  the  orderly  development  of  an 
e  ectronic  research  capability  in  sup- 
pjrt  of  the  space  program  that  will,  by 
si  g;nificantly  increasing  reliability  of 
cdmponents  and  simplifying  electronics 
system  design,  significantly  decrease  the 
cdst  of  space  e::ploration  missions. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  research  and 
d  jvelopment  funds  that  will  be  managed 
by  the  electronics  research  center  are  to 
support  a  nationwide  rather  than  purely 
Iccal  electronics  research  and  develop- 
ir  ent  effort. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
b;-  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]. 

First  I  would  like  to  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  that  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  4  years 
n  )w,  or  going  on  4  years,  and  practical- 
I5  ever  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it 
tliis  project  has  been  the  subject  of 
c(  insiderable  disagreement.  Last  year 
wj  did  not  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
research  center.  That  is  why  we  asked 
the  NASA  organization  to  conduct  a 
survey  and  furnish  a  report  to  our  com- 
mittee. This  report  was  received.  It  is 
the  voluminous  report  that  has  been  re- 
U  rred  to  a  number  of  times  today.  We 
received  this  report  on  February  1.  I 
WDuld  like  to  assure  all  Members  that  I 
hive  carefully  read  this  report  and,  in 
m  y  opinion,  there  is  no  firm  reason,  there 
is  no  justification  for  an  electronics  re- 
st arch  center  as  contained  in  said  re- 
port. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  much  further: 
It  is  true  this  present  authorization  bill 
piovides  only  $10  million  or  $12  million 
fc  r  the  construction  of  this  center.  How- 
ever, we  are  talking  about  a  $61  million 
cc  instruction  here  today,  on  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  agreement  within  the 
Sjace  Committee  as  to  the  need  for  this 
facility. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  operational 
costs  of  about  $70  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  look  upon  this 
amendment  as  one  that  is  merely  knock- 
irig  $10  million  out  of  the  authorization. 
YDu  would  be  stopping  the  potential  ex- 


penditure of  about  $1  billion  in  the  Com- 
mittee today.  I  hope  the  members  of 
this  Committee  will  support  the  amend- 
ment which  will  remove  this  item  from 
the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  state  further,  I  have  never  made  a 
point  of  taking  exception  to  the  location 
of  this  Agency. 

You  can  look  all  through  the  commit- 
tee reports  from  cover  to  cover  and  you 
will  never  see  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  I  took  exception  to  Boston  as  a  lo- 
cation, but  I  do  take  definite  exception 
to  the  need  for  this  electronics  center. 
It  is  a  hopeless  and  useless  duplication. 

I  have  met  with  many  men  in  private 
industry.  Just  a  few  months  ago  at  my 
own  expense  I  made  a  trip  to  a  large 
private  corporation  in  this  country  that 
does  electronics  research,  and  I  asked 
the  question  as  I  went  from  room  to 
room:  "Do  we  need  this  research  cen- 
ter?" I  failed  to  find  a  single  qualified 
scientist  who  answered  in  the  aflQnna- 
tive.  I  will  not  mention  the  scientists' 
names,  but  I  think  the  committee  ought 
to  know  there  are  as  many  who  an- 
swered in  the  negative  on  this  project. 
The  committee  did  not  have  benefit  of 
their  testimony. 

I  may  say  further  that  throughout 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  there  is  a 
wealth  of  electronics  research  available 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies  and 
industry.  This  particular  center  that  is 
proposed  to  be  established  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  our 
moon  shot  project.  It  will  not  be  opera- 
tive, it  will  not  be  completed,  it  will  not 
be  of  any  use  at  all  until  the  remote 
future.  It  is  simply  for  future  programs 
and  the  refinement  of  electronic  research 
that  I  contend  is  not  needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Erentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  observe,  as  I  observed 
earlier  when  I  made  a  few  statements  in 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  that  I  just  am  not 
going  along  with  any  suggestion  that 
any  section  or  a  few  sections  of  the 
country  have  a  monopoly  on  all  the 
brains  of  the  country,  or  certainly  not 
the  scientific  brains,  because  scientists 
are  being  developed  East,  West,  North, 
and  South.  Many  of  them  would  like 
to  have  a  job  in  areas  where  they  develop 
that  great  learning.  So  I  just  want  to 
say  again,  and  with  no  antagonism  to- 
wards any  section  of  the  country,  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  w-e  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  believe  that  in  our  universities 
we  are  turning  out  men  of  great  scien- 
tific knowledge  who  are  making  their 
contributions  in  this  scientific  age.  Un- 
fortunately too  many  times  these  people 
find  themselves  too  far  removed  from 
the  places  where  they  were  trained  and 
the  places  where  they  would  like  to  live. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  5  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Randall]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  which  would 
eliminate  any  progress  toward  the  loca- 
tion of  an  electronics  laboratory.  One  of 
the  committee  members  in  opposition  to 
this  laboratory  suggested  that  the 
amount  authorized  this  year  was  just  the 
first  installment  and  that  construction 
funds  would  run  over  $60  million  in  the 
next  few  years.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  in  a  letter  to 
his  colleagues  said  that  if  a  start  was 
made  this  year  it  would  be  "committing 
the  Congress  and  the  country  to  spend 
$1  billion  by  1979  on  an  unproven  pro- 
gram." Well,  this  is  purely  speculative, 
for  1979  is  not  even  in  our  decade.  It  is 
15  years  away.  If  we  would  apply  a 
similar  yardstick  to  funds  now  being 
appropriated  to  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  by 
1979  expenditures  there  would  reach  $26 
billion.  Applying  this  same  sort  of  rea- 
soning to  the  Lev^ds  Research  Center  at 
Cleveland,  the  cost  by  1979  would  be  $6 
billion.  But  this  reasoning  is  fallacious 
and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  close 
scrutiny.  Unless  the  Congress  under- 
goes a  complete  reorganization  and  for 
some  reason  the  process  of  authorization 
is  abandoned  and  the  additional  step 
each  year  of  appropriations,  future  ex- 
penditures could  never  equal  such  huge 
amounts  unless  they  w-ere  needed  and 
justified  and  I  doubt  if  this  will  ever  hap- 
pen at  any  time  in  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  Electronics  Center  and  its 
location,  I  submit  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
executive.  I  doubt  if  we  can  legislate  its 
location.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  Middle 
West  would  be  hopeful  the  laboratory 
could  be  located  in  their  State.  We 
wanted  the  laboratory  in  Missouri. 

We  are  hoping  that  more  space  con- 
tracts and  subcontractors  will  come  to 
west  central  Missouri.  But  that  is  not 
a  valid  or  logical  reason  why  I  should 
oppose  the  decision  of  the  executive 
branch — as  expressed  through  the  deci- 
sion of  NASA — to  locate  this  present 
laboratory  in  the  place  they  believe  to 
be  the  best.  The  decision  to  approve 
some  planning  money  and  a  small 
amount  of  construction  money  today 
does  not  bind  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  Member  of  this  Congress 
or  any  Member  of  any  future  Congresses 
to  obligate  themselves  to  continue  to 
authorize  appropriations  year  after  year 
in  such  ridiculous  sums  as  "1  billion  by 
1979,"  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  In  a  letter  to  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  which  would 
delete  any  further  consideration  of  the 
electronics  laboratory  in  an  efifort  to  leg- 
islate Its  location  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hechler]. 


Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  who  offered  this 
amendment.  I  believe  he  contributed 
much  constructive  work  during  the  com- 
mittee hearings  in  clarifying  the  ques- 
tion of  need.  By  his  sharp  questioning 
he  brought  out  more  forcefully  the  Justi- 
fication by  NASA  as  to  why  this  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  construction  was 
needed.  In  questions  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  brought  out  there  was  no 
disagreement  whatsoever  among  those 
scientists  who  examined  the  question  of 
need  for  the  construction  of  the  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  will  be  one  that 
will  go  down  in  the  history  of  this  Con- 
gress as  a  very  important  one.  It  will 
determine  whether  we  as  a  nation  main- 
tain preeminence  in  space.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Philbin]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
able,  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  on  this  bill.  They  are 
abundantly  entitled  to  our  commenda- 
tion and  our  thanks. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  bill  is  ex- 
tremely vital  to  the  security  of  this 
country  and  the  free  world,  and  we  must 
keep  that  fact  uppermost  in  our  mind. 

The  bill  will  also  have  sharpest  impact 
upon  our  economy,  our  way  of  life,  and 
the  kind  of  a  world  we  are  to  live  in  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  that  sense,  since  our  national  safety 
and  security,  our  economic  and  social 
well-being,  and  the  very  destiny  of  the 
Nation  and  the  people  are  so  very  greatly 
dependent  upon  what  happens  here  to- 
day, that  I  think  we  of  this  great  deliber- 
ative body  must  exert  our  utmost  efforts 
in  everything  we  do  here  to  make  sure 
that  no  error,  shortcoming,  mistake,  or 
unsound  Judgment  on  our  part  shall  In 
any  way  Jeopardize  the  ainis  and  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  can  be  so  meaningful  and  so 
fateful,  to  the  freedoms  and  values  we 
prize  and  will  determine  for  so  many 
years  to  come,  not  only  our  competitive 
position  in  the  world,  but  the  shape  of 
our  advancement  and  progress,  the  kind 
of  country  we  are  to  live  in  and,  as  I 
must  emphasize,  our  very  safety  and 
well-being,  the  growth  and  strength,  and 
perhaps  the  very  existence  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  arguments  for 
the  bill  or  space  center  project,  because 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  his 
able  colleagues  have  presented  them  so 
well,  and  are  in  a  much  better  position 
to  talk  authoritatively  about  them. 

But  I  would  like  briefly  to  stress  one 
factor  which  I  think  is  overriding,  so  far 
as  this  project  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
the  bill  Is  concerned.  And  that  is,  that 
we  must  continue  to  deal  with  these  great 
problems  which  are  so  tremendously  vital 
to  all  of  us,  as  far  as  we  can  humanly  do 
so,  upon  the  merits  of  each  issue  that  Is 
here  presented. 


I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  we  must 
have  our  very  best  resources  and  talenta 
for  this  vital  program.  We  have  many 
fine  localities  and  talents  in  the  country. 
No  doubt  of  that.  But  I  think  that  in 
making  these  very  important  decisions 
today,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  Judg- 
ments and  evaluations  of  the  highly  in- 
formed, outstanding  scientists  and  ex- 
perts who  have  established  the  criteria 
and  recommended  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

I  say  this  with  full  respect  to  all  those 
who  may  have  some  different  opinion. 
At  this  time  when  our  Nation  is  beset 
by  so  many  critical  and  vexing  prob- 
lems, when  we  confront  the  sinister,  ag- 
gressive, determined  forces  in  the  world 
that  are  domg  their  best  to  destroy  our 
liberties  and  conspiring  to  undermine 
our  freedom  and  the  liberties  of  free 
men  and  women  everywhere,  we  should 
not  allow  provincial  or  sectional  con- 
siderations of  any  kind  to  deter  us  from 
making  those  choices  and  those  decisions 
with  reference  to  this  bill  and  this  space 
center  project  that  are  predicated  on  the 
studies  and  conclusions  of  the  many 
high-ranking  specialists  and  experts 
who  have  formulated,  and  who  so 
strongly  recommend,  the  adoption  of 
this  program  as  it  Is  now  written  in  the 
bill. 

Apart  from  sectional  and  regional,  or 
local  considerations,  I  most  respectfully 
urge,  with  all  the  sincerity  and  force  I 
can  command,  that  this  House  ponder 
very  well,  very  deeply,  with  the  most  pro- 
found seriousness  the  meaningful  impact 
upon  our  security,  our  progress,  and  our 
future  of  what  we  do  here  today, 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  decide  these 
questions  on  their  merits,  as  those  who 
have  formulated  this  bill  have  done,  and 
adopt  the  proposal  for  the  space  center 
and  the  other  proposals  of  this  fine  bill, 
that  are  of  such  great  moment  to  all  of 
us,  and  to  all  free  men  and  women  in 
the  country  and  the  world. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Burke]. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  It  appears 
that  a  lot  of  politically  Inspired  opposi- 
tion has  developed  and  I  know  that  not 
one  real  substantive  argxmient  has  been 
offered  to  support  this  amendment.  In 
fact  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  logic  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  oppose  the 
recommendations  made  by  50  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  scientists  that  this  research 
Center  be  located  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  Without  boasting  I  feel  that  the 
greatest  brains  in  the  world  are  located — 
not  only  In  the  country  but  in  the  entire 
world— within  a  25 -mile  radius  of  Boston. 
The  great  universities  of  learning,  MIT, 
Harvard,  Tufts,  Boston  University,  Bos- 
ton College,  Northeastern,  and  many, 
many  others  are  within  this  area.  A 
great  electrorilc  Industry  has  developed 
here  in  the  past  25  years.  Many  of  the 
Nation's  leading  laboratories  are  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Clark  University. 
Holy  Cross  College,  Brandels  University, 
£md  Dartmouth  College  are  nearby.  This 
section  of  the  country  has  more  to  offer 
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to  our  Nation's  scientific  needs  than  any 
other.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
an  area  with  all  of  its  assets  available. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  provincial  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  any  of  our  lawmakers. 
It  is  a  time  for  placing  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  first.  I  want  tc  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  LMr.  Miller]  for 
his  statesmanlike  arguments  against  this 
amendment.  I  also  wish  to  praise  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis] 
and  the  learned  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler].  They  have  made 
a  great  contribution  for  the  good  of  our 
country  by  their  sound  statements  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
heed  the  advice  of  these  responsible 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  and  vote  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MoRSEl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
August  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we 
voted  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  in  assess- 
ing the  merits  of  NASA's  proposal  for 
the  construction  of  an  electronics  re- 
search center.  We  rejected  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  funds  authorized  for 
the  center  and  determined  to  wait  until 
the  detailed  report  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee was  received  and  assessed. 

NASA  duly  filed  its  report — a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  need  for  an  electronics 
research  center  in  our  overall  space  re- 
search effort,  and  a  discussion  of  a  num- 
ber of  possible  locations. 

NASA  did  not  pick  the  Boston  area  site 
out  of  a  hat.  It  established  four  basic 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  sites:  first, 
the  proximity  of  educational  institutions 
that  have  strength  and  research  poten- 
tial in  engineering  and  science  at  the 
graduate  level;  second,  the  proximity  of 
electronics  and  related  support  industry; 
third,  the  existence  of  an  established 
community  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
and  fourth,  the  availability  of  rapid  and 
convenient  air  transportation  to  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

These  criteria  were  applied  to  nine 
areas.  The  results  are  clear.  There  is 
no  area  in  the  country  more  suited  to 
make  this  contribution  to  our  space  effort 
than  eastern  Massachusetts.  This  con- 
clusion does  not  come  from  the  propo- 
nents of  various  sites,  but  from  Govern- 
ment documents  such  as  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  com- 
pilation of  degrees  conferred  in  engi- 
neering and  related  fields,  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  lists  of  in- 
dustrial research  laboratories  of  the 
United  States,  from  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration reports  on  firms  able  to  per- 
form research  and  development  for  the 
Government,  from  National  Science 
Foundation  publications  on  the  location 
of  our  scientific  community,  and  from 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  reports  on  air  traflBc 
and  transportation. 

All  of  these  factors  are  clearly  docu- 
mented in  the  NASA  report.  And  on 
February  24,  the  committee  approved  the 
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NASA  report;  including  its  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Massachusetts  site. 

Yet  today  we  are  again  engaged  in 
debate  not  only  on  the  need  for  the 
center,  but  on  the  proper  site.  No  one 
disputes  the  need  for  additional  electron- 
ics research.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  number  of  our  difficulties  with 
the  space  program  thus  far  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  lack  of  reliability  of  elec- 
tronics equipment. 

Although  the  bulk  of  our  electronics 
research  and  development  will  continue 
to  be  conducted  by  private  firms  and 
educational  institutions,  NASA  must 
serve  as  a  catalyst  and  a  coordinator  for 
our  efforts.  The  studies  by  NASA,  con- 
curred in  by  the  committee  indicate  that 
the  best  organizational  structure  for  the 
achievement  of  greater  reliability  in  the 
electronics  portion  of  our  space  program 
is  an  electronics  research  center.  Cen- 
tralized management  and  direction  can 
achieve  a  consistency  of  purpose,  and 
an  opportunity  to  assemble  a  fine  staff  of 
research  personnel. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  concen- 
tration of  many  of  our  space  activities  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  our  activities  can  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  country.  But  in 
determining  where  to  locate  an  impor- 
tant research  facility  today  we  must  con- 
sider^the  criteria  outlined  above  in  light 
of  present  capabilities  and  performance 
in  various  sections  of  the  country.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  betray  our  trust  to 
provide  the  most  economical  and  effec- 
tive management  of  our  Nation's  space 
effort. 

NASA  has  recently  announced  plans 
to  expand  its  research  activities  to  edu- 
cational institutions  all  over  the  country 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  done.  In  the 
meantime.  I  think  that  we  must  concur 
in  the  judgment  of  the  officials  at  NASA 
who  have  conducted  detailed  compara- 
tive analyses  of  approaches  to  our  elec- 
tronics problem  and  in  the  judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
given  many  hours  of  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sessions  to  these  problems. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  recommen- 
dations will  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on 
the  subcommittee  that  heard  the  testi- 
mony and  I  came  to  the  considered  opin- 
ion that  there  was  no  justification  made 
for  an  electronics  research  center.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  have  any  part  in  select- 
ing a  site  or  deciding  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
the  balance  of  my  30  seconds  to  anybody 
from  Massachusetts  who  fails  to  get  rec- 
ognition so  that  he  can  get  his  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  one  aspect  of 
which  contains  preliminary  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Electronics  Re- 
search Center  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
urged  this  action,  and  I  am  once  again 


pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  in  behalf  of  the  Center. 

The  necessity  for  this  project  is  mani- 
fest. It  Is  widely  considered  that  Bos- 
ton is  the  logical  area  for  its  creation. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become 
regional  minded.  In  our  fragmented 
times,  it  is  essential  for  the  coordination 
of  scientific  talent,  industry,  and  aca- 
demic atmosphere  which  the  Boston  area 
has  in  great  measure,  in  having  the  Cen- 
ter in  Boston,  we  have  managed  to  com- 
bine a  research-development  effort  in 
space-related  electronics  and  control. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  important  that 
the  Center  be  placed  in  an  area  rich  with 
academic  achievement  and  close  to  a 
budding  industrial  region. 

I  stated  in  a  House  speech  on  August 
1.  that  the  NASA  commitment  requires 
this  kind  of  coordination  at  all  levels  and 
the  Boston  location  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  space  efforts  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

Administrator  James  E.  Webb  has 
stated  that : 

To  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
NASA  program  In  respect  to  time  and  In 
respect  to  existing  research  resources,  the 
Center  should  be  located  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton area. 

In  the  breakdown  of  the  factors  con- 
sidered, he  said  that: 

Both  the  Immediate  and  longrun  success 
of  the  Electronics  Research  Center  Is  great- 
est In  the  Boston  area. 

He  noted  that  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity are  "within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other." 

I  have  stated  often  in  the  past  that 
Massachusetts  has  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  brain  power  in  the  world.  As 
every  responsible  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  this  project  suggested,  it  Is  necessary 
that  the  Center  be  in  close  proximity  to 
this  great  abundance  of  talent,  brains, 
and  industrial  know-how. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  and  I  sup- 
port the  committee  report.  And,  I 
would  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  debate  of  August  1,  1963. 
at  which  time,  after  extensive  consid- 
eration, the  House  concluded  that  final 
judgment  on  the  question  of  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Science  Committee 
as  reviewed  by  the  Space  Committee  of 
the  House.  These  reports  are  favorable 
and  we  are,  therefore,  committed  by  our 
own  vote  last  year — with  334  yeas  and 
only  57  nays — to  heed  these  well-con- 
sidered recommendations.  Let  us  live 
up  to  our  commitment.  The  House 
should  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
document  no  matter  what  may  be  said 
about  it  justifies  this  electronics  re- 
search center.  It  is  quite  a  document. 
It  is  a  real  justification.  Furthermore  it 
has  not  been  contravened  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  standing  committee.    Many 
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people  have  been  critical  of  this  situa- 
tion because  they  have  political  axes  to 
grind  of  one  nature  or  another  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  site  location.  But 
here  this  is  properly  for  the  executive, 
for  NASA,  under  this  legislation.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  space  era  and 
we  are  in  one.  and  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  multibillion-doUar  space  program 
going  on  year  after  year  after  year,  then 
this  center  is  something  that  we  are 
going  to  need  because  this  is  like  a  dis- 
tributor in  an  engine.  It  is  a  space  com- 
plex. It  should  be.  It  is  to  be  located 
In  the  place  that  NASA  recommended. 

It  will  in  the  long  run  we  hope  not 
only  result  in  economies  but  it  will  re- 
sult in  the  kind  of  efficiency  in  the  space 
programs  that  we  genuinely  and  serious- 
ly need.  The  basic  question  here  was  do 
we  really  need  the  Center  where  both 
NASA  and  the  committee  justifies  it.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  continuing  giant 
space  programs  then  this  is  the  kind  of 
center  we  need  and  this  document  here 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  the  Justifica- 
tion for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
in  support  of  the  NASA  Electronic  Re- 
search Center  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  In  the  report  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
dated  January  31,  1964,  on  the  proposed 
Electronic  Research  Center,  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  Center  and  its  proposed  lo- 
cation is  admirably  substantiated. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  unwarranted 
charges  have  clouded  the  issue.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  the  report  will  satisfy  an 
objective  person  that  the  location  of  an 
Electronic  Research  Center  in  the  Great- 
er Boston  area  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

The  presence  in  the  area  of  MIT  and 
Harvard  University  will  provide  the  nu- 
cleus for  the  highest  quality  of  advanced 
research,  scholarship,  and  skill  in  the 
scientific  fields  that  are  primarily  con- 
cerned. 

Already  in  existence  In  the  area  is  a 
well-developed  complex  of  public  and 
private  laboratories  which  have  at- 
tracted keen  and  skilled  minds  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  New  England 
area,  the  frontiers  of  scientific  research 
are  constantly  being  explored,  and  we 
have  established  some  of  the  finest  edu- 
cational facilities  that  history  has 
known. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  scien- 
tific father  of  space  research,  Dr.  Robert 
Goddard.  launched  the  world's  first 
liquid-fueled  rocket  in  Massachusetts  in 
1926. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pros  and  cons  of 
locating  the  NASA  Electronic  Research 
Center  have  been  thoroughly  developed 
by  debate  in  committee  and  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  report  of  NASA 
is  a  matter  of  record.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  now  get  on  with  the  job 
at  hand  and  vote  down  the  amendment 
without  further  delay,  and.  in  so  doing, 
we  will  give  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
splendid  facilities  that  are  the  hallmark 


of  New  England's  scientific  and  educa- 
tional excellence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr,  Macdonald]  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  question 
which  once  again  has  risen  respecting 
the  need  for  and  the  location  of  the 
NASA  Electronics  Research  Center. 

As  you  know,  I  am  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  I  am  very  pleased 
and  proud  that  the  Greater  Boston  area 
has  been  chosen  as  the  best  site  for  this 
Center.  Doubtless  this  Center  will  bene- 
fit us  very  much  but  it  is  even  more  true 
to  say  that  we  will  have  as  much  to  give 
to  the  Center  as  the  Center  has  to  give 
to  us.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Greater  Boston  area  was  selected  for  its 
site. 

But  let  me  now  review  the  reasons  why 
NASA  has  decided  to  build  the  Center 
and  then  why  the  Boston  area  was 
chosen. 

Electronics  is  one  of  the  key  elements 
to  successful  space  flight.  It  is  the  in- 
tricate brain  which  controls  the  giants 
which  traverse  through  space.  Elec- 
tronic systems  control,  guide  and  tracks 
the  space  vehicles.  They  gather  es- 
sential information,  they  process  it  and 
transmit  it  back  to  earth  sometimes  over 
many  millions  of  miles  of  space.  With- 
out reliable  systems  of  this  sort  space 
flfght  would  be  useless. 

The  facts  are  that  the  available  elec- 
tronic equipment  does  not  meet  many  of 
the  needs  of  our  present  space  projects 
and  this  is  even  more  the  case  for  our 
future  endeavors.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  failure  in  our  present  elec- 
tronic equipment  has  caused  major 
delays  in  our  launch  schedules  and  it  has 
caused  failure  of  our  missions  in  flight 
such  as  in  the  case  of  our  recent  Ranger 
7  moon  shot.  The  problem  is  that  space 
electronics  is  a  new  fleld  and  little  of 
our  old  know-how  applies  to  electrical 
systems  which  must  operate  under  the 
environmental  extremes  which  space 
flight  imposes. 

Much  research  is  needed  and  a  rela- 
tively small  sum  invested  now  will  yield 
great  returns  toward  the  success  of  our 
future  missions  into  which  much  greater 
sums  will  be  invested,  not  to  speak  of 
the  priceless  entity,  human  life.  I  would 
think  it  would  be  for  this  item  alone 
that  we  should  wish  to  insure  that  we 
have  done  our  very  best  to  provide  the 
best. 

For  over  2  years  NASA  has  carefully 
considered  how  they  could  increase  their 
electronics  capability.  Several  alterna- 
tives were  considered  and  the  results  of 
the  studies  made  was  that  a  new  elec- 
tronics research  center  should  be  estab- 
lished. Such  a  center  would  have  the 
advantages  of  a  compact  centrally  co- 
ordinated institution  located  in  the  most 
favorable  atmosphere  for  the  solution  of 
its  complex  problems. 

The  choice  of  the  site  for  this  center 
was,  as  you  know,  made  by  a  committee, 
the  area  survey  committee,  who  were 
appointed  to  make  an  independent  study 
of  potential  geographic  locations  along 


guidelines  they  were  to  establish.    Let 
us  consider  these  guidelines. 

The  committee  concluded  that  four 
were  of  fundamental  importance.  I 
shall  state  them  as  I  found  them  in  the 
report.  The  center  should,  first  and  of 
surpassing  importance,  be  in  "proximity 
of  educational  institutions  that  have 
great  strength  and  proven  research  po- 
tential at  graduate  levels  in  engineering 
and  science." 

Second.  Be  in  "proximity  of  electronic 
research  and  development  and  related 
support  industry." 

Third.  Near  "an  established,  research 
oriented,  science -engineering  commu- 
nity." 

Fourth.  And  should  have  accessible  to 
it  "rapid  and  convenient  air  transporta- 
tion to  other  parts  of  the  country." 

The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  these 
criteria  is  evident.  The  electronics  re- 
search center  has  a  primary  mission  to 
carry  out  an  extension  program  of  high 
quality  research.  The  program  is  to  be 
conducted  jointly  by  industry,  univer- 
sities, and  the  Government,  and  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  scientists  and  engi- 
neers working  in  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  creative  thought.  These  men 
and  women  must  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  others  of  similar  occupational 
inclinations  and  ability,  where  they  can 
beneflt  from  the  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas  gotten  through  constant  inter- 
change with  a  congenial  intellectual 
community. 

They  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  with  their  ideas,  and  be  chal- 
lenged and  stimulated  by  the  best  minds 
in  their  field  of  work.  Only  in  this 
charged  atmosphere  can  ideas  coalesce 
into  the  provident  rain  which  will  bring 
forth  the  fruits  we  so  much  desire. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  survey,  the  first 
and  foremost  category  was  measured  by 
the  number  of  graduate  doctoral  and 
master's  degrees  turned  out  by  the 
schools  in  the  area.  The  doctoral  de- 
grees received  the  highest  rating.  And 
especially  degrees  In  electrical  engineer- 
ing, with  physics  second.  Because  of  the 
presence  of  MIT  and  Harvard  University 
in  walking  distance  of  each  other,  the 
Boston  area  by  far  exceeded  any  of  the 
other  areas  being  considered. 

The  Boston  area  was  rated  second  in 
respect  to  quantity  of  electronic  research 
and  development  and  related  support  in- 
dustries. In  regard  to  the  third  criteria 
which  broke  down  into  six  subcategories 
it  would  be  placed  between  second  and 
third. 

In  regard  to  the  fourth  guideline  which 
was  not  measured  as  the  foregoing,  but 
simply  according  to  whether  it  had  the 
minimum  qualifications  or  not  for  travel, 
the  Boston  area  well  qualified  by  being 
classified  as  a  "large  air  hub"  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport  serves  the  area  and  is 
located  1  mile  from  downtown  Boston. 
Six  major  domestic  trunk  airlines,  two 
local  service  airlines  and  two  cargo  air- 
lines fly  out  of  the  Boston  area  on  sched- 
uled service.  There  are,  for  example,  17 
nonstop  flights  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  12  direct  one-stop  flights 
daily. 
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When  all  of  these  facts  are  put  to- 
gether and  viewed  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tive concentration  of  the  things  meas- 
ured in  guidelines  2  and  3,  the  sum 
places  the  Greater  Boston  area  out  in 
front  beyond  question. 

In  conclusion  the  NASA  report  has 
shown  there  is  a  positive  need  for  greater 
research  in  the  space  electronics  field, 
and  that  this  research  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  NASA  mission. 
The  report  states  that  the  research  ef- 
fort would  bear  the  most  fruit  if  it  was 
centralized  in  a  new  electronics  research 
center  and  that  this  center  should  be 
constructed  in  the  most  creative  environ- 
ment and  that  this  environment  has  been 
found  to  be  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  TMr.  Gross]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in- 
deed strange  that  the  report  of  the  50 
scientists,  who  apparently  played  a 
strong  part  in  the  selection  of  this  Mas- 
sachusetts site  is  not  contained  in  the 
committee  symposium  attending  the 
electronics  research  center.  I  wonder, 
among  other  things,  how  many  of  those 
scientists  are  on  the  Federal  payroll? 
How  many  of  them  draw  salaries  from 
the  Federal  Government  among  those 
who  joined  in  making  the  selection? 
Their  report  is  strangely  absent  from 
this  document  dedicated  to  the  selection. 

Mr.  HBCHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  on  page  9  of  this  report  he  will  see 
that  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing'and  Science  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  all 
the  50  scientists,  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller!. 
And  the  gentleman  is  not  informing  me 
as  to  whether  any  or  all  of  them,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  are  being  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  therefore 
might  be  obligated  to  make  a  certain  site 
selection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  spending  of  more  than  $5  billion, 
some  $2.6  billion  of  which  is  for  an  ac- 
celerated program  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  It  is  unthinkable,  in  view  of  the 
dire  financial  straits  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  the  huge  debt  and  deficits  that 
confront  the  taxpayers,  that  Congress 
should  continue  this  "moondoggle"  on 
any  such  basis.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
reasonable  lunar  program  but  the  spend- 
ing of  $2.6  billion  for  such  a  program  in 
the  next  year  is  utterly  unreasonable. 

I  insist  that  we  should  dedicate  our 
efforts  to  solving  the  serious  questions 
that  confront  us  on  this  planet  before 
we  bankrupt  ourselves  trying  to  get  to 
the  moon.  If  successful  in  that  enter- 
prise I  am  sure  we  would  then  spend 
more  millions  and  billions  trying  to  solve 
any  problems  that  may  exist  on  the 
moon.  Since  it  is  apparent  there  is  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  drastically  cut 
this  expenditure,  I  must  oppose  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire]  is  recog- 
nized. 
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Mr.  McXNTTRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
Ijn  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill. 
J  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
irom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  is  rec- 
( tgnized. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendinent.  I  can  well 
understand  the  purpose  of  those  who 
[avor  this  amendment.  In  a  sense,  they 
,re  calling  attention  to  the  educational 
,nd  scientific  areas  which  they  repre- 
ent.  It  is  not  unlike  the  position  in 
ifhich  those  of  us  who  come  from  Mas- 
sachusetts found  ourselves  when  the 
i  Space  Center  was  established  at  Houston, 
'7ex.  We  thought  at  that  time  that  the 
assets  of  our  area  would  fully  justify  the 
J  election  of  a  site  in  our  section  of  the 
(oimtry. 

Although  that  endeavor  felt  like  an 
(xperience  in  futility,  it  did  cause  us  to 
(xsmiine  ourselves  and  evaluate  om- 
assets.  While  we  did  not  secure  the 
sward.  I  feel  certain  that  the  presenta- 
tion that  was  made  at  that  time  had  a 
c  irect  bearing  upon  the  decision  to  locate 
the  electronic  center  in  Massachusetts. 
So,  the  comments  made  here  today 
Irom  various  Members  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  They  do  not,  however,  justify 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  do 
trust,  though,  that  the  work  they  have 
qone  at  this  time  will  inure  to  their 
benefit  hereafter. 

While  here  and  there,  there  have  been 
domments  in  respect  to  the  need  for  the 
center,  I  believe  that  the  report,  which 
i>  1  inch  thick,  should  satisfy  anyone 
vho  is  not  adverse  to  being  convinced. 
One  would  think  from  some  of  the 
s  peeches  and  letters  which  have  come  to 
Gur  attention  that  the  electronic  research 
center  was  the  major  portion  of  this 
till.  The  fact  is,  it  represents  only  $10 
million  out  of  an  authorization  of  $5,193 
million. 

The  very  able  and  experienced  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehlman]  has 
sjundly  indicated  the  course  we  should 
pursue.  He  believes  that  the  matter  of 
t  le  selection  of  a  site  should  be  left  to 
tie  scientific  community.  If  the  Con- 
gress starts  logrolling  on  this  kind  of  a 
F  reposition,  the  wheels  of  progress  in 
tiis  body  will  come  to  a  halt.  This 
a  nendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  is  recog- 
nized. 

[Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  do  so  primarily  to  protest 
tlie  inadequate  attention  which  I  believe 
is  being  paid  to  developing  the  research, 
S(  ientific,  and  technological  skills  of  the 
R'  idwest. 

Building  the  Electronics  Research  Cen- 
t(r  in  Massachusetts  will  only  add  fur- 
ther research  strength  to  that  which  al- 
ready exists  in  the  East,  while  we  in  the 
Midwest  are  once  again  left  out  in  the 
cdld. 

The  recent  decision  to  delete  the  Mid- 
west Universities  Research  Association — 
^IURA — atomic  accelerator  from  the 
fikcal  1965  budget  was  just  one  more  ex- 
ample of  a  shortsighted  national  policy 
w  lich  builds  research  strength  on  re- 
st arch  strength,  and  effectively  ignores 


the  significant  impact  of  Government  re- 
search expenditures  on  economic  devel- 
opment. The  concentration  of  defense 
and  space  spending  on  the  eastern,  west- 
ern, and  southern  coasts  of  the  United 
States  is  leading  to  a  serious  unbalancing 
of  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Studies  sponsored  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself  have  made  clear  that  Federal 
research  and  development  carried  out  in 
those  areas  have  led  to  production  con- 
tracts, generating  in  turn  greater  eco- 
nomic activity  in  those  regions  of  the 
country. 

I  hope  that  NASA  will  pay  far  more 
attention  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  Midwest  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  past.    We  pay  taxes,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa   [Mr.  Schwengel]   is  recog- 

Mr.'  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  additional 
views  filed  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  RouDEBusH],  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weaver],  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GuRNEY],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wydler],  on  which  I 
would  like  to  comment.  That  is  the  sec- 
tions that  deal  with  staffing. 

For  over  a  year  now  I  have  headed  a 
committee  which  has  been  actively  work- 
ing to  solve  the  staffing  problems  of  the 
minority.  This  is  a  serious  and  critical 
situation,  and  the  Members  who  signed 
the  report  should  be  commended  for  the 
very  forceful  way  they  have  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  hope  all  of  you  have  read  the  report 
and  especially  the  sections  that  deal  with 
staffing. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  request  made 
that  each  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Space  and  Astronautics  Committee  have 
an  employee  assigned  to  the  minoi.-j. 
I  would  hope  that  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  will  follow  this  request 
by  appearing  before  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  to  testify  the  next 
time  their  committee's  budget  is  up  for 
consideration. 

I  hope  also  that  the  minority  members 
of  other  committees  of  the  House  will 
follow  suit  in  the  future  to  bring  recog- 
nition to  this  staffing  inequity. 

I  must  say  the  opposition  to  an  ade- 
quate staff  for  the  minority  continues  to 
amaze  me.  For  each  committee  staff 
member  assigned  to  the  minority  there 
are  10  assigned  to  the  majority.  This 
inequity  demands  the  attention  of  this 
House. 

All  the  Members  of  this  House  realize 
the  importance  of  committee  staff  work. 
It  is  unfair  to  place  the  minority  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  at  such  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  additional  views  filed  by  the 
Members    mentioned    before    succinctly 
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state  the  case  for  adequate  staffing,  in- 
cluding minority  staffing  when  they  say : 
The  Congress,  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  the  majority  and  minority  Members 
have  an  obligation  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  they  fall  In  that  obligation 
when,  because  of  inadequate  committee 
staff,  they  are  unable  to  properly  discharge 
their  duties. 

Again.  I  thank  and  commend  those 
members  of  the  Space  and  Astronautics 
Committee  for  bringing  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  hope  this 
House  will  see  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  take  appropriate  action  to 
remedy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  this  commit- 
tee decided  that  a  need  for  the  electron- 
ics center  had  not  been  established  and, 
as  a  result,  ordered  a  complete  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  situation.  This  committee 
clearly  stated  that  a  need  had  to  be  es- 
tablished. Congressional  action  also  re- 
sulted in  a  supposed  reevaluation  of  the 
site  of  the  proposed  center.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  sideshow,  a  window  dressing 
investigation  that  started  with  conclu- 
sions rather  than  ending  with  them. 

The  inclusion  of  funds  to  build  the 
electronics  research  center  at  Boston  is 
a  mockery  to  the  integrity  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  a  letter  written  by  our  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler].  The  let- 
ter states  concisely,  pointedly,  and 
graphically  why  these  funds  should  not 
be  authorized.  The  additional  views 
filed  by  seven  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  Space  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee amplify  more  fully  the  reasons  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  proposition  is  simple  and  to  the 
point.  The  question  is  ably  stated.  Is 
Congress  or  is  it  not  going  to  act  as  a  leg- 
islative body,  or  is  it  going  to  be  a  rub- 
berstamp  for  an  agency  that  has  so 
clearly  disregarded  earlier  congressional 
directives? 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  example 
that  one  could  give  to  support  this  state- 
ment is  the  supposed  study  to  reevaluate 
the  site  for  the  electronics  center.  Re- 
ports very  early  had  this  project  pegged. 
The  location  was  to  be  Boston.  After  all 
a  certain  Senator  had  campaigned  on  the 
platform  of  being  able  to  do  more  for  his 
State.  Now  since  everyone  knows  that  a 
candidate  runs  on  his  platform  and  1^ 
expected  to  fulfill  his  campaign  promises, 
I  suppose  it  would  only  follow  that  an 
agency  no  less  than  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  would 
be  called  upon  to  fulfill  that  campaign 
commitment,  to  the  tune  of  $10  million. 

Once  the  site  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished as  being  Boston,  there  was  a  wave 
of  congressional  opposition.  So  in  order 
to  pacify  those  of  us  who  sought  to  rock 
the  boat,  a  window-dressing  reevaluation 
was  instituted.  Communities  all  over  the 
country,  working  under  the  assumption 
they  now  had  a  chance,  began  to  gather 
material,  data,  facts,  and  figures,  and 
other  material  necessary  to  make  their 
presentations. 

Thousands  of  dollars,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  man-hours  of  work  went 
into  the  preparation  of  the  presenta- 
tions.   Officials  representing  groups  ad- 


vocating different  locations  came  to 
Washington.  They  pled  their  cases  but 
to  no  avail.  After  all,  commitments  are 
commitments,  and  campaign  promises 
are  not  made  to  be  broken. 

I  represent  an  area  that  made  such  a 
presentation.  The  heart  and  soul  of  that 
area  went  into  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port to  NASA  asking  consideration  of  it 
as  a  site  for  the  Electronics  Center.  Let- 
ters were  written,  meetings  were  held. 
At  the  head  of  the  campaign  w£is  one  of 
this  country's  outstanding  physicists.  Dr. 
James  Van  Allen,  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  who  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  this  country's  space  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Van  Allen  did  yeoman's  work 
in  coordinating  efforts  to  locate  the  Cen- 
ter if  not  in  Iowa,  in  the  Midwest.  But 
all  efforts  were  destined  from  the  begin- 
ning to  be  in  vain. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
again  something  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  on  January  23 
of  this  year.  He  noted  that  82.5  percent 
of  the  $14  billion  requested  in  the  budget 
of  fiscal  1965  for  research  and  develop- 
ment was  to  be  expended  on  the  coastal 
areas  of  this  country.  This  is  an  amaz- 
ing situation.  Certainly  the  Midwest  has 
been  neglected,  underrated,  and  over- 
looked when  it  comes  to  expenditures  of 
this  Government  for  research  projects. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr. 
Virgil  Hancher,  president  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
which  is  in  my  district.  The  letter  is 
an  excellent  statement  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  Midwest  for  Government- 
sponsored  research. 

State  Universitt  or  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
January  22,  2964. 
Representative  Pred  Schwengel, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your 
request  for  Information  about  the  seeming 
Indifference  to  the  opportunity  for  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  activities  in  the 
Midwest.  It  seems  Incredible  to  us  that  ova 
nine-State  area — bounded  by  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  the  Twin  Cities,  with 
a  population  of  16  million  and  vast  educa- 
tional and  scientific  resources — Is  practically 
a  wasteland  as  far  as  Federal  exp>endltures 
for  scientific  and  research  facilities  are  con- 
cerned. Current  tendencies  to  concentrate 
most  such  Government  expenditures  outside 
the  Midwest  is  not  In  the  national  Interest 
nor  Is  It  Justified  on  the  demonstrated  ca- 
pacities of  the  area. 

In  the  survey  which  we  made  In  connection 
with  our  application  for  the  NASA  Electron- 
ics Research  Center,  we  pointed  out  that  this 
area  has  within  Its  boundaries  6  of  the  Big 
Ten  imlversltles.  four  of  the  Big  Eight  univer- 
sities, and  11  mem^bers  of  the  41  members  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities. 
Tliese  institutions  enrolled  233,027  students 
last  year  and  awarded  1,511  Ph.  D.  degrees  In 
the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  and  en- 
gineering— 23  percent  of  all  such  degrees 
awarded  in  the  Nation  last  year.  In  addition, 
this  area  has  vast  industrial  research  facili- 
ties such  as  the  Armour  Institute  in  Chi- 
cago, the  Midwest  Research  Institute  at 
Kansas  City,  and  the  nvunerous  private  In- 
dustries of  the  caliber  of  the  Collins  Radio 
Co.,  Bendix  Corp.,  Mlnneapolls-Hone3rwell. 
Sylvanla.  General  Electric,  and  McDonnell 
Aircraft,  to  mention  Just  a  few. 


As  an  example  of  this  potential,  we  can 
refer  to  what  has  happened  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  space  research  under  Prof.  James 
A.  Van  Allen.  In  the  12-year  period  from 
1951-63,  14  Ph.  D.  and  40  M.S.  and  MA. 
degrees  have  been  conferred  in  space  sci- 
ence. P>rofe58or  Van  Allen's  colleagues  and 
students  have  produced  145  separate  pub- 
lications In  the  field  of  space  science.  These 
scientists  have  been  actively  engaged  In  a 
multitude  of  activities  in  this  field  begin- 
ning with  the  pioneering  radiation  measvu-e- 
ments  at  high  altitudes  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  In  1951  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  earth's  radiation  belt  In  1958.  The 
Instrumentation  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  radiation  environment  of  the  earth 
has  continued  through  the  Explorer,  Pio- 
neer, Injun,  and  Mariner  satellite  series.  At 
the  present  time.  20  NASA  graduate  trainees 
are  enrolled  at  Iowa.  Moreover,  there  are 
space  science  research  programs  in  the  de- 
partments of  chemical  engineering  and  elec- 
trical engineering  and  several  divisions  of 
the  college  of  medicine. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  concentrating  our  re- 
search facilities  In  the  coastal  areas,  not  only 
for  reasons  of  national  defense  but  In  the 
Interest  of  balancing  the  economic  growth. 
Denial  to  this  region  of  adequate  research 
facilities,  particularly  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences, not  only  handicaps  the  faculty  and 
scholars  at  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, but  It  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  in- 
dustries located  here  whose  progress  de- 
pends In  a  large  measure  on  the  quality  of 
the  program  of  our  educational  Institutions. 
We  need  to  recognize  the  vast  potential  of 
the  Midwest  and  to  encourage  and  develop 
It  as  we  have  done  the  densely  populated 
Industrial  areas  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

In  the  original  brochure  and  the  two  ad- 
dendums  which  we  prepared  for  NASA  and 
which  were  sent  to  you.  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  additional  material  on  the  resources  and 
potential  of  the  Midwest  area. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Virgil  M.  Hancher. 

President. 

This  is  an  excellent  testimony  of  the 
potential  in  the  Midwest. 

Now  we  have  been  told  by  NASA  that 
Boston  is  the  best  qualified  area  for  the 
location  of  the  electronics  center  accord- 
ing to  their  criterion. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  two  parts  of  that 
criterion.  One  was  that  the  site  had  to 
be  within  an  hours  driving  time  of  an  air- 
port handling  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  air  traffic.  Now  the  location 
in  which  I  had  the  greatest  interest,  Iowa 
City-Cedar  Rapids-Davenport  is  within 
less  than  an  hour's  flying  time  to  Chicago 
and  one  of  the  world  s  busiest  airports. 
But  the  requirement  was  driving  time, 
not  flying  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  of  all  the  re- 
quirements was  the  one  that  stated  we 
should  be  in  close  "proximity  to  educa- 
tional institutions  of  great  strength  and 
proven  research  potential,  at  graduate 
levels,  in  engineering  and  science." 

On  that  basis  I  believe  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  Boston,  close  to  MIT  and  Har- 
vard is  well  qualified,  perhaps  the  best 
qualified. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  the  criterion 
that  established  that  qualification  should 
be  reexamined.  What  happens  when  the 
next  project  of  a  similar  or  related  na- 
ture comes  along?  With  the  addition  of 
this  center  the  area  strengthens  its  quali- 
fications for  the  next.  This  is  a  snow- 
balling process.  One  Government  re- 
search center  makes  it  more  qualified  for 
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the  next.  Since  the  original  contracts  In 
this  field  were  largely  given  to  coastal 
areas,  those  schools  gained  by  the  im- 
petus of  Government  contracts  for  re- 
search, and  so  forth.  From  the  time  the 
earliest  contracts  were  approved,  the 
Midwest  has  been  doomed. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
We  now  have  a  select  committee  to  In- 
vestigate Government  research  pro- 
grams. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  prob- 
lem I  have  just  mentioned  will  be  con- 
sidered by  that  committee.  Earlier  when 
Boston  was  announced  as  the  site,  I  asked 
for  a  congressional  review  of  this  situa- 
tion. Today  I  renew  this  request.  This 
situation  demands  an  investigation. 
This  select  committee  should  take  a 
closer  look  at  this  situation. 

Until  some  of  the  inequities  I  have 
mentioned  are  dealt  with,  until  there 
first  of  all  is  a  need  established,  and  until 
a  congressional  committee  is  allowed  to 
hear  evidence,  I  will  have  to  oppose  this 
authorization  and  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  additional  views  filed  by  the  seven 
minority  members  of  the  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  amplify 
fully  the  reasons  why  this  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted.  The  proposition 
is  simple  and  to  the  point.  The  question 
Is  ably  stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  In  the  past  this  committee 
has  shown  great  faith  and  confidence  in 
NASA,  in  its  Administrator  and  its  per- 
sonnel. This  faith  and  confidence  has 
been  well  rewarded.  The  United  States 
now  leads  all  nations  in  space  technology 
and  capability.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment would  reafBrm  our  faith  and  re- 
state our  confidence  in  NASA  and  our 
space  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  decision  before  us  today  is  not  one 
of  location,  but  of  the  need  for  the  elec- 
tronics center. 

Our  committee  had  before  it  and  the 
Space  Committee  of  the  Senate  had  be- 
fore it  the  question,  Should  this  elec- 
tronics center  be  built?  Our  committee 
approved  that  building.  So  did  the  Sen- 
ate Space  Committee. 

We  are  the  authorizing  committees 
and  we  believe  it  should  be  built.  Unless 
the  admm-stration  of  NASA  has  the  free- 
dom to  go  into  these  matters,  decide 
where  the  center  shall  be  and  do  it  on 
an  efficient  basis,  we  will  not  get  good 
decisions. 

Therefore,  we  should  not  try  to  decide 
among  geographical  sections  here.  We 
should  only  decide:  Is  this  electronics 
center  necessary?  My  advice  to  you  is 
that  it  certainly  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 


March  25 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frtom  California  [Mr.  Miller],  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

There  has  been  more  confusion  in- 
jected into  this  thing  than  could  be 
arswered  in  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 
Tlie  question  of  the  need  for  this  has 
been  established  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  this  committee, 
ar  d  this  committee  goes  into  things  very 
thoroughly.  As  far  as  the  cost  is  con- 
ce  :ned,  let  me  say  that  we  have  had  two 
fa  lures  in  our  Ranger  program,  each  of 
which  cost  us  about  $15  million.  If  we 
could  solve  the  electronics  problems 
there,  we  would  not  have  these  failures. 
That  is  more  than  a  year's  run  in  this 
electronics  area.  Electronics  is  the  stop- 
ping point  now.  We  must  solve  these 
things,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  do  it 
at  the  place  best  suited  for  it.  I  am  not 
foj  buying  secondary  scientific  advice 
and  spending  the  people's  money  on 
se<iondary  advice  when  you  have  the  best 
advice  available.  That  is  the  thing  we 
Sivk  going  to  use.  All  we  want  in  this 
prbgram  is  the  optimum  of  efficiency 
and  that  should  be  the  only  governing 
fadtor. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

llr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Sp;aker  of  the  House. 

lir.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Chairman. 
I  had  not  intended  to  inject  myself  into 
this  debate  on  this  matter,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  need  has  been  raised.    The  need 
ha^i  been  definitely  established.    My  re- 
marks are  not  made  because  Boston  is 
invjolved.     If  some  other   part   of   the 
country  had  been  selected.  I  would  not 
be  a  party  to  trying  to  stop  it  going  to 
tha  t  part  of  the  country  which  had  been 
sel(  cted.    I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
I  k(^pt  as  free  as  possible,  completely  free 
as  1  matter  of  fact,  from  injecting  my- 
seli  into  any  selection  of  any  part  of  the 
country.     I  worked  with  the  committee 
to  i  ee  that  all  avenues  were  open  for  all 
parts   of   the   country   to  submit   their 
applications  and  to  present  their  case. 
Boston  has  been  selected.     That  is  the 
result  of  the  decision  of  the  selection 
board.    I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
tha ;  the  selection  was  free,  clear,  and 
unriistakable.   and   that   the   need  has 
beei    established.     I    hope     that    the 
am(^ndment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asklunanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  1  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
low  I? 
T  lere  was  no  objection. 
Vi  r.  SIVIITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
regjxdless  where  the  lead  center  is 
located,  the  major  contribution  our  great 
mid  western  scientists  and  engineers  can 
maie  to  the  proposed  electronics  re- 
search center  will  be  through  work  on 
reseirch  contracts.  On  a  basis  of  merit, 
our  Iowa  institutions  are  receiving  mil- 
lion; of  dollars  for  research  work  and  we 
do  rot  want  some  area  basis  substituted 
whiih  would  send  some  of  this  work  to 
second-rate  applicants.    I  want  my  col- 


leagues and  the  administrative  officials 
to  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  lowans 
do  appreciate  having  received  these  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  awards  and  are  sup- 
porting programs  that  will  make  Iowa 
institutions  even  more  worthy  of  future 
awards.  Any  statements  indicating 
lowans  are  not  appreciative  of  past 
awards  are  not  shared  by  most  lowans 
who  are  aware  of  the  activity  at  these 
great  institutions. 

The  evidence  has  been  overwhelming 
that  an  electronics  research  lead  center 
to  coordinate  the  awarding  of  contracts 
and  collection  of  results  is  needed.  Until 
the  site  was  finally  selected,  there  was 
little  opposition  to  establishing  a  lead 
center.  This  naturally  causes  many  to 
conclude  that  the  real  opposition  is 
based  upon  disappointment  as  to  the 
location  of  the  Center.  That  so  many 
would  adopt  this  kind  of  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  or  sour-grapes  attitude  is  very 
unfortunate. 

Our  space  program  could  not  have 
moved  from  the  rear  to  the  front  if  this 
kind  of  attitude  had  prevailed  in  the 
past.  Almost  everyone  admits  that  elec- 
tronics failures  must  be  solved  to  avoid 
future  launching  failures,  loss  of  time, 
loss  of  material,  and  possibly  loss  of  life. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  work  will  be 
performed  through  contracts  and  they 
should  be  distributed  to  those  who  will 
be  most  apt  to  follow  each  lead  to  an 
accurate  and  speedy  conclusion.  Iowa 
is  among  those  States  with  top-rate  ed- 
ucational institutions  and  I  am  sure 
Iowa  applicants  deserve  and  will  also 
receive  a  considerable  share  of  the  re- 
search contracts  that  will  be  let  through 
this  Center. 

Let  this  be  notice  that  applications 
will  be  forthcoming. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rttmsfeld]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion ^demanded  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld)  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  116. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFrERED     BY     MR.     REUS3 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Retjss:  On 
page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "$37  million"  and 
insert  "$12,300,000". 

And  on  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$5,193.- 
810,500"   and    Insert   "$5,169,110,500". 

And  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$4,327.- 
950,000"  and  Insert  "$4,303,250,000". 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  $24.7  mil- 
lion of  the  $37  million  imder  the  aero- 
nautics program  for  the  supersonic 
transport. 

The  SST  is  a  proposed  commercial  jet 
to  travel  at  1,800  to  2,000  miles  per  hour. 
This  is  somewhat  faster  than  the  Brlt- 
ish-Prench  Concorde,  which  Is  to  be  op- 
erational by  1970.  The  Concorde  will 
travel  at  1.450  miles  per  hour. 

The  SST  is  estimated  to  cost  $1  bil- 
lion. Originally,  the  executive  branch 
hoped  that  the  industry  would  put  in 
$250  million,  so  that  the  Federal  subsidy 
would  have  to  be  only  $750  million.    The 
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Industry  has  refused  tb  do  this,  however, 
and  the  recent  Black-Osbome  report  rec- 
ommends that  the  Government  put  In  a 
$900  million,  or  90-percent,  subsidy. 

I  have  vigorously  supported  our  space 
program.  I  have  not  been  among  those 
who  have  grown  tired  of  the  proposed 
moon  shot.  But  now  Is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  a  good  look  at  the  SST 
program,  before  it  gets  out  of  hand,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  further  expenditure 
of  public  furvds  for  what  is  essentially 
a  private  operation. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  believe 
the  SST  authorization  should  be  deleted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  advantages  of  an 
SST  are  simply  not  worth  the  expendi- 
ture of  $900  million  In  taxpayers'  money. 

I  assume  an  SST  can  be  built.  I 
assume  that  titanium  or  some  other 
metal  can  be  used  so  that  the  plane  will 
not  melt  at  2^2  times  the  speed  of  sound. 
I  assume  that  a  leakproof  fuel  tank  can 
be  devised,  so  that  high  temperatures  do 
not  Ignite  Its  vapors.  I  assume  that  the 
problem  of  the  pressurizing  system  can 
be  solved,  so  that  passengers  do  not  im- 
plode If  the  pressurizing  system  breaks 
down.  I  assume  that  the  doses  of  radia- 
tion to  passengers,  fiying  at  a  60,000-  to 
70,000-foot  altitude  can  be  solved,  though 
the  radiation  there  Is  something  like  200 
times  that  at  sea  level — though  I  am  by 
no  means  convinced  by  the  Space 
Agency's  claim  that  the  radiation  you 
incur  in  an  SST  will  not  hurt  you 
much,  because  you  are  only  up  there  such 
a  short  time.  This  may  be  true  enough 
for  an  occasional  passenger,  but  what 
about  the  poor  crew? 

I  assume  that  the  problem  of  sonic 
booms — which  are  already  bad  enough 
with  much  slower  planes — can  somehow 
be  solved. 

I  make  all  these  assumptions  because 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
someone  telling  Columbus  that  he  is  not 
going  to  make  It  over  the  ocean.  Even 
if  all  of  these  problems  are  solved,  and 
the  SST  is  a  magnificent  billion -dollar 
success,  what  will  we  have?  Its  net  re- 
sult will  be  to  shorten  the  airtlme  from 
Washington  to  Los  Angeles,  over  the 
Concorde,  by  about  15  minutes — one-fifth 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  get  from  here  at 
the  Capitol  to  Dulles  Airport. 

The  aircraft  industry  has  refused  to 
put  up  the  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping the  SST  which  the  executive 
branch  for  a  long  time  maintained  was 
an  essential  contribution.  I  suspect  the 
reason  that  the  hard-headed  men  who 
control  the  aircraft  Industry  have  re- 
fused to  do  this  is  that  they  realize  that 
the  SST.  even  if  successful,  WQUld  not 
be  economically  justified.  Instead,  they 
can  buy  the  Concorde,  or  build  our  own. 
I  see  no  reason  for  interfering  with  their 
judgment — not  at  the  cost  of  $900  mil- 
lion in  taxpayers  funds. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  these 
SST  funds  should  be  deleted.  Congress 
has  never  taken  an  overall  look  at  the 
SST.  and  decided  whether  it  wanted  to 
make  this  enormous  subsidy  or  not. 
While  Congress  has  authorized  some  re- 
search funds  for  NASA,  and  while  the 
various  appropriations,  both  for  NASA 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  al- 
ready total  some  $105  million,  Congress 


has  never  given  any  specific  authoriza- 
tion to  the  FAA  to  proceed  with  the  SST. 

The  main  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
whether  developing  the  SST  is  worth 
close  to  a  billion  dollars  of  Treasury 
funds.  If  we  save  this  money  instead 
of  spending  it,  we  can  build  a  great 
many  schools  and  hospitals  and  high- 
ways with  It.  We  can  perhaps  develop 
a  decent  transit  system  so  that  we  can 
get  from  our  cities  out  to  the  airport 
at  at  least  the  speed  of  a  tortoise,  if  not 
the  speed  of  sound.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
the  saving  can  be  directed  at  balancing 
the  budget. 

We  should  be  delighted  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French  are  building  the  Con- 
corde, and  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  as  many  Concordes  as  we 
want  from  them.  I  do  not  believe  that 
American  prestige  will  suffer  a  bit  If  we 
have  the  commonsense  to  leave  this 
one  to  the  British  and  the  French,  and 
concentrate  our  resources  elsewhere. 
We  berate  the  French  for  wanting  their 
own  nuclear  capacity,  as  wasteful.  But 
here  we  go,  spending  $1  billion  to  outdo 
them  in  an  SST. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  little  ironic  that 
Mr.  Eugene  Black,  the  author  of  the 
Black-Osborne  report,  is  advocating  that 
America  spend  close  to  a  billion  dollars 
to  produce  a  plane  that  will  compete 
with  the  British-French  Concorde. 
When  he  was  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  Mr.  Black  very  wisely  objected  to 
the  idea  that  every  country  should  pro- 
duce everything.  If  Mr.  Black  would  ap- 
ply this  same  capacious  reasoning  to  the 
supersonic  transport  question,  his  rec- 
ommendation ought  to  be  that  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  take  advantage  of  the 
British  and  Fiench  Concorde. 

In  the  Northwest,  the  Kwakiutl  In- 
dians have  long  had  a  weird  tribal  rite 
known  as  the  potlatch.  These  aborig- 
ines in  their  quaint  way  buoy  up  their 
ego  and  gain  prestige  by  holding  revels  to 
show  a  neighboring  tribe  how  much  of 
their  wealth  and  wampum  they  can 
waste.  The  more  of  their  own  canoes 
they  can  burn  In  these  revels,  the  bet- 
ter. This  outlandish  ceremony  is  known 
as  the  potlatch,  and  anthropologists  for 
years  have  shaken  their  heads  over  it. 
For  us  to  burn  up  a  billion  dollars  on  an 
SST,  to  show  our  prestige  over  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French,  would  be  the  great- 
est potlatch  of  all  times. 

There  are  better  ways  of  developing 
American  prestige  than  to  keep  up  with 
the  Joneses  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  must  remember  that  this  Is 
research  and  development.  It  is  not  the 
making  of  an  aircraft.  The  NASA  is  a 
research  and  development  agency.  So, 
it  is  only  to  see  what  this  can  do  and  in 
my  opinion  we  should  go  ahead  and  do 
it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  recognize  that  this  Is 
only  research  and  development  but  the 
fact  remains  that  this  Congress  never 
voted  on  the  substantive  question  of 
whether  we  should  go  ahead  with  it. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee  that  considered  the 
supersonic  transport,  also  to  chair  the 
hearings  relative  to  the  supersonic 
transport. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  has  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  advising  ob- 
jections to  the  continuation  of  the 
supersonic  transport  development. 
Those  objections  are  similar  to  those 
raised  In  his  letter  of  March  24. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleague  that  the 
funds  asked  for  by  NASA,  although  re- 
quested under  the  heading  of  supersonic 
transport,  are  primarily  for  propulsion 
research  that  contributes  to  the  state  of 
the  art  and  will  be  applicable  to  any 
supersonic  aircraft  which  may  be  devel- 
oped. It  is  the  committee's  job  to  see 
that  research  is  fostered  and  that  NASA 
continues  to  support  surcraft  develop- 
ment, as  was  done  by  the  National  Advis- 
ory Committee  for  Aeronautics  for  the 
past  40  years. 

Research  in  this  field  is  essential,  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can-made supersonic  transport  or  not. 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  think  that  most 
of  the  world  will  continue  to  prefer 
American-made  aircraft,  rather  than 
take  a  limited  view  that  because  a  for- 
eign design  is  on  the  drawing  board  we 
should  not  undertake  a  development. 

The  gentleman  has  i-aised  a  number  of 
technical  questions  Indicating  that  we 
cannot  build  such  an  aircraft.  Need  I 
remind  the  gentleman  of  the  A-11,  re- 
cently announced  by  the  President,  as 
proof  of  the  availability  of  manufactur- 
ing methods  using  titanium,  and  the  X- 
15  which  uses  steel— both  of  supersonic 
capability?  And  I  might  say  we  have 
demonstrated  this  capability  ahead  of 
the  Europeans. 

He  raises  the  question  of  radiation  ef- 
fects, but  need  I  say  to  you  that  all  of  our 
astronauts  were  in  a  worse  radiation  en- 
vironment with  less  protection  than  a 
conventional  aircraft  would  have?  The 
fiight  duration  in  that  case  was  much 
longer  than  anticipated  in  a  supersonic 
transport.  NASA  has  also  stated  that 
the  Apollo  astronauts  in  a  2-week  mis- 
sion would  not  be  subjected  to  serious 
radiation  even  under  worse  conditions 
theui  have  ever  been  observed. 
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Additionally,  the  gentleman  Is  appar- 
ently unaware  of  the  importance  of  our 
aircraft  industry  output  to  the  welfare 
of  American  industry  and  to  the  balance- 
of -payments  situation.  The  aircraft  In- 
dustry with  its  thousands  of  employees 
all  over  the  country  requires  that  our  re- 
search effort  keep  pace  with  foreign  com- 
petition. It  would  be  fallacious  Indeed  to 
see  this  vital  Industry  reduced  without 
even  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  state 
of  the  art. 

I  do  not  know  the  impact  that  reduced 
aircraft  exports  would  have  on  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  However. 
I  do  know  that  it  Is  sizable,  and  over  the 
past  10  years  has  amounted  to  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Congressman  Reitss.  being 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  certainly  knows  better 
than  I  what  this  effect  would  be,  and  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  would  know- 
ingly take  a  step  that  would  prejudice  on 
a  long-term  basis  Industrial  jobs,  our 
oversea  market  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

May  I  say  that  research  is  never  pre- 
mature and  I  believe  that  we  should  get 
along  with  the  job.  particularly  in  a  field 
where  we  now  have  recognized  world- 
wide leadership. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. I  would  also  like  to  take  a  min- 
ute, to  correct  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  about  the 
financing  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
He  mentions  that  the  supersonic  trans- 
port is  going  to  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer something  like  a  billion  dollars, 
but  the  financial  plans  proposed  by  the 
aircraft  companies  provide  that  this 
money  will  eventually  be  paid  back  to 
the  Government  by  the  private  manu- 
facturers as  the  planes  are  produced  and 
sold  to  the  airlines. 

The  CIL^IRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Hays]. 

fBy  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California) ,  the 
time  allotted  Mr.  Williams  was  given 
to  Mr.  Hays.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  this  Is  another  case  of  the 
left-handers  of  the  Government  not 
knowing  what  the  right-handers  are  do- 
ing. The  gentleman  is  an  international 
banker  of  some  repute,  or  Is  an  expert  In 
that  line,  yet  he  stands  up  here  and  states 
that  we  should  force  our  airlines  to  buy 
a  French  product,  or  an  Anglo-French 
product  which  will  cost  about  $25  mll- 
Uon  per  plane.  If  they  buy  100  of  them, 
that  is  $2.5  billion  of  a  drain  on  our  gold 
Unless  I  am  badly  mistaken,  the  gentle- 
man has  written  on  how  to  keep  gold 
from  going  overseas.  It  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  ways  would  be  to  go  ahead  and 
develop  this  plane  and  let  them  buy  an 
American  plane. 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Would  the  gentleman  teU 
the  Members  when  this  SST  Is  supposed 
t©  be  ready  and  sold?' 
Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  just  about  a  year 
ter  the  Anglo-French  one  Is  to  be 
ady  and  sold. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  sometime  In  the 
l>70's. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  are  you  doing,  put- 
ting your  shoes  on  backwards  and  walk- 
ing forward  into  the  past,  or  are  you 
looking  ahead? 

Mr.    MILLER    of    California.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield. 
JMr.     MILLER    of    California.      The 
Treasury  Department  told  me  officially 
scjme  time  ago  that  the  only  time  we  re- 
versed the  gold  flow  was  when  we  sold 
je|t  planes  to  Europe. 
iMr.  HAYS.     Exactly. 
jMr.   MILLER  of  California.     If  you 
w^t  to  turn  around  and  get  rid  of  the 
gc|ld,  vote  for  this  amendment. 

■Mr.   HAYS.     That  Is   exacUy  right. 
THiat  is  why  it  should  be  defeated. 

■^he  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
;es  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Nir.  DaddarioJ. 

r.     DADDARIO.       Mr.     Chairman, 
mjich  more  is  involved  here  than   the 
question  of  research  on  the  SST.    Amer- 
ican jobs,  techniques,  skills,  and  capa- 
bilities must  be  considered  among  other 
things.    We  can  draw  an  analogy  to  the 
Brtitish  Comet,  which  ran  into  so  much 
misfortune  after  the  war,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  gave  us  to  step  into  the  gap 
and  sell  our  own  commercial  long-range 
jeti  transports.    We  eventually  sold  about 
$8^  billion  of  those  with  over  $2  billion 
tojforeign  countries.     This  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  and  we 
cah    imagine    the    financial    problems 
wnich  would  have  come  about  if  these 
sums  had  all  gone  to  Europe.     It  also 
had  the  natural  good  effect  of  maintain- 
ing our  own  skills,  capabilities,  and  tech- 
nology at  a  high  level.    Beyond  this,  we 
shiuld  keep  in  mind  that  the  Concorde  is 
still   on   the   drawing   board,   that  this 
coiintry  has  more  skills  today  in  building 
subersonic  aircraft  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  that  we  can  if  we 
geti  about  this  properly  build  a  supersonic 
aircraft  for  commercial  purposes  before 
ant  other   country   or   combination   of 
countries. 

ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Hail]. 

A[r.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

^s  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Cor  imittee,  as  a  member  of  the  Mach  2 
Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Research  and 
E>e\jelopment  Subcommittee.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  we  would  spend  an 
ext^a  $25  million  when  we  have  the 
XB+-15.  with  all  its  flying;  when  we  have 
the!RS-70,  with  stainless  steel  skin  and 
horieycomb  fabrication,  ready  to  fly.  I 
think  we  have  the  know-how  and  ade- 
quate wherewithal  within  our  own  in- 
dustry to  develop  this  plane.  I  think  It 
Is  n|Dt  a  question  of  ability  and  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  buying  overseas  or  here. 
Let  us  just  do  It  and  buy  American. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  say  I  am  for  the 
bill  as  a  whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Stinson]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pelly 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Stinson.) 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  As  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  provision  is 
made  that  the  billion  dollars  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  to  develop  this  supersonic 
transport,  is  going  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  contractor 
as  the  airplanes  are  produced  and  sold 
to  the  airlines. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  all  three  designs 
submitted  by  the  American  manufac- 
turers are  much  superior  aircraft  to 
that  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
French-British  combine. 

They  propose  an  aluminum  aircraft 
that  will  never  be  able  to  be  expanded. 
The  American  designs  possibly  will  be 
expanded  in  the  future  to  be  larger  and 
faster  even  than  what  Is  proposed  today. 
Because  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
aluminum  used  in  the  Concorde,  their 
design  will  never  be  flown  at  a  speed 
faster  than  the  1.450  miles  per  hour  pro- 
posed today.  The  American  designs,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  capable  of  1,800  to 
2,000  miles  per  hour,  and  perhaps  even 
more  because  of  the  use  of  steel  and 
titanium.  Because  of  the  superior  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  designs,  the 
Concorde  will  not  be  able  to  compete. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
many  of  the  SST's  are  already  tenta- 
tively ordered.  A  $100,000  deposit  has 
already  been  made  on  many  of  these  air- 
planes with  the  FAA.  The  British  have 
even  placed  a  deposit  for  some  airplanes. 
So  the  program  is  going  along  very  well. 
If  the  correct  financial  plan  is  accepted 
by  the  FAA,  and  if  the  proper  design  Is 
ultimately  selected,  the  American  tax- 
payer Is  not  going  to  be  stuck  for  one  red 
cent  when  this  program  Is  ultimately 
completed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  hear- 
ings on  funds  for  supersonic  transport 
research  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair. 

In  essence  this  Is  the  same  question 
we  faced  when  we  voted  on  the  electron- 
ics research  center;  namely,  do  we  want 
America  to  take  another  step  forward 
and  make  progress  in  aeronautics  or  do 
we  want  to  give  up  this  chance  to  move 
ahead  in  propulsion  and  engine  research 
which  will  benefit  our  whole  Nation? 
I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  heard  testimony  on 
this  question.  I  feel  this  is  a  one-time 
proposition:  Either  we  give  up  for  all 
time  the  leadership  in  the  supersonic 
transport  endeavor  to  France  and  Eng- 
land or  else  we  try  to  stay  in  the  race. 
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There  are  many  problems  peculiar  to 
the  supersonic  transport  that  are  not  In- 
volved In  the  X-15  or  In  the  A-11  such 
as  pressurlzatlon  of  the  cabin  and  many 
other  things  involved  in  the  carrying  of 
passengers  and  things  peculiar  to  this 
particular  effort. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly 
urge  the  membership  of  this  Committee 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  . 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment  but  for  en- 
tirely different  reasons  than  outlined  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Within  the  next  3  or  4  weeks  I  pre- 
dict there  will  be  announced  a  new  single 
manager  program  by  the  administra- 
tion as  far  as  supersonic  transport  craft 
Is  concerned.  It  will  not  be  a  responsi- 
bility of  NASA,  Defense  or  FAA  to  carry 
out  this  program.  A  new  authorization 
to  transfer  appropriations  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  to  carry  out  this 
program  under  single  management. 

As  Ions  as  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
program  submitted  for  a  polarls-type 
single  manager  concept  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  include  this  authorization  in  the 
NASA  authorization  bill.  I  for  one 
heartily  endorse  the  plans  of  the  admin- 
istration to  combine  the  management  of 
this  new  aircraft  development  program 
In  the  hands  of  a  single  manager  re- 
sponsible to  the  President.  This  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  Black  report.  It  Is 
bad  management  to  have  Defense,  FAA 
and  NASA  all  going  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  single  manager  Polaris  sub- 
marine type  approach  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  its 
plans  to  submit  this  new  program.  This 
new  management  concept  should  not  be 
delayed  any  longer.  We  make  a  mistake 
in  authorizing  these  funds  in  this  bill 
today.  The  new  program  will  cost  a 
considerable  amount  more  than  provided 
in  this  bill  but  we  will  get  results. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  single  manager  concept,  does 
it  embrace  the  idea  of  research  and 
development? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  certainly  does.  This 
Is  the  answer  to  a  very  mixed  up  R.  & 
D.  program  which  we  have  today.  I 
know  Defense,  NASA  and  FAA  don't 
like  this  approach  but  the  time  hsis 
finally  come  for  the  President  to  crack 
a  few  heads  together.  The  Black  report 
shows  the  way  and  it  now  looks  like  the 
Executive  will  act.  For  this  w'e  can  be 
thankful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  Is  rec- 
ognized to  close  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amendment.  It 
would  really  take  the  heart  out  of  our 
research  and  development  program  for 
aeronautics.  There  Is  $37  million  re- 
quested for  this  year,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  take  out  $24.7  million. 


We  have  spent  so  far  on  these  pro- 
grams about  $12 '/a  million  In  the  past  2 
years. 

The  question  Is,  Shall  we  keep  Amer- 
ica dominant  In  alrpower?  This  Is  the 
same  question  Billy  Mitchell  faced.  Do 
we  want  progress  in  aeronautical  re- 
search and  development? 

This  is  not  money  for  the  purchasing 
of  planes.  This  is  money  for  research 
and  development.  It  Is  to  be  done  In  the 
same  way  as  It  was  done  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  for 
all  the  responsible  agencies. 

NASA,  by  this  agency  provision,  will 
be  working  to  help  other  agencies;  not 
only  to  help  the  peacetime  agencies  but 
also  the  military. 

NASA  feels  that  the  presently  devel- 
oping supersonic  transport  program  Is 
sound  and  timely  and  that  the  U.S.  bid 
for  the  world  market  In  air  transporta- 
tion must  be  based  upon  a  superior  prod- 
uct, not  necessarily  the  earliest. 

NASA,  by  virtue  of  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  aeronautical  research 
and  technology.  Is  conducting  a  continu- 
ing research  program  on  the  problems  of 
supersonic  cruise  aircraft  which  Is  exem- 
plified by  the  supersonic  transport. 
NASA,  in  fulfilling  Its  responsibility, 
would  be  conducting  this  research  even 
If  there  were  no  planned  supersonic 
transport  development. 

If  the  current  FAA-sponsored  program 
were  to  be  canceled.  It  probably  would 
be  for  technical  reasons  which  would  dic- 
tate a  need  for  Increased  research  effort. 
We  believe  the  United  States  has  noth- 
ing to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  reducing 
research  effort  In  this  area. 

I  feel  that  we  should  do  the  basic  re- 
search needed  to  achieve  a  1,800-  or  2,000 
mlle-an-hour  jet  transport. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  has  given  great  consideration  to 
this  problem.  He  has  been  responsible 
In  giving  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
gress. But  I  thoroughly  disagree  with 
It. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  point 
out  that  all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee voted  unanimously  In  favor  of 
this  approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Reuss)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  109. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (HJl.  10456)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 


ant to  House  Resolution  660,  he  reported 
the  bin  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  in  Its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bin  H.R.  10466  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  with  instruc- 
tion to  report  the  bill  forthwith  with  an 
amendment  as  followfi: 

Add  a  new  section  6  and  renvunber  pres- 
ent section  6  as  section  7: 

"Title  n  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  205  and  206  as  sections  206  and 
207,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  204  the  following  new  section: 

"  'INSPECTOR    OF    PROCaAMS    AND    OPERATIONS 

"  'Sec.  205.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Ad- 
ministration an  Inspector  of  Programs  and 
Operations  (hereinafter  In  the  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Inspector")  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  (under 
clause  (A)  of  section  203(b)(2))  and  who 
shall  be  responsible  directly  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  Deputy  Administrator. 

"  '(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector 
to  conduct  a  continuing  study,  review,  and 
evaluation  of  the  operations  and  programs 
of  the  Administration,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Its  contractual  relations  with  Indus- 
try. In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  In- 
spector shall — 

'"(1)  aj-range  for.  direct,  or  conduct  such 
reviews,  Inspections,  audits  and  evaluations 
of  operations  and  programs  being  conducted 
or  participated  in  by  the  Administration  as 
he  considers  necessary  for  the  pxirpose  of 
ascertaining  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
their  administration,  and  of  promoting  the 
expeditious  attalrmient  of  their  objectives; 

"'(2)  maintain  continuous  observation 
and  review  of  operations  and  programs  with 
respect  to  which  he  Is  discharging  such 
duty  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
operations  and  programs  are  In  compliance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations;  make 
recommendations  for  the  correction  ol 
deficiencies  In,  or  for  Improving  the  orgjanl- 
zatlon,  plans,  or  procedures  of.  such  pro- 
grams; and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  In  attaining  United  States  national 
space  policy  objectives. 

"'(3)  review  and  evaluate  all  contractxxal 
relations  or  agreements  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  or  may  enter  into  with  individ- 
uals and  organizations  (profit  and  non- 
profit), and  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
such  contracting  persons  and  organizations 
therein; 

•"(4)  review  and  evaluate  all  agreements, 
arrangements,  and  liaison  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  or  may  enter  into  with  other 
Government  departments  or  agencies;  and 

"'(5)  review  and  evaluate  all  executive 
agreements,  arrangements,  as  well  as  Joint 
and  participating  operations  and  programs 
the  Administration  has  entered  Into  or  may 
enter  Into  with  any  foreign  government, 
agencies  thereof,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  any  International   organizations. 

"'(c)  The  Inspector  shall  have  authority 
to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any  project, 
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operation,  or  program  with  respect  to  which 
he  has  conducted  or  Is  conducting  an  In- 
spection, audit,  study,  review,  or  evaluation 
provided  he  has  first  given  written  notice 
thereof  to  the  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Administrator.  Any  such  suspension  shall 
remain  eflfectlve  until  such  project,  opera- 
tion, or  program,  or  part  thereof  Is  ordered 
resumed  by  him  or  by  the  Administrator 
or  Deputy  Administrator. 

"  '(d)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Inspector  shall  use  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent  the  auditing,  In- 
vestigation, and  inspection  facilities  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Including  those  of  the 
General  Accounting  OflQce  and  of  the  in- 
spector generals  of  the  Armed  Forces.'  " 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  reconimit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  283,  nays  73,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  76.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  89] 

YEAS— 283 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Flnnesan 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hirvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hencerson 

Hol:fleld 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchlncioss 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Bromwell 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Bruce 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Canneron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Ctu^ln 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Donohue 


Joelson 

Johnson, 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllgore 

Klrwan 

Khiczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lepgett 

Leslnskl 

L'bonati 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUIlken 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Norblad 

O  Brlen,  N.Y. 

OHara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 


111. 


Olsm,  Mont. 
Olsin,  Minn. 
0•^elll 
Osi  lers 
Ostertag 
Pas  sman 
Pat  man 
Patfcen 

3er 
Perkins 
Phi  bin 
Plcl  ;le 
Plki 
Pof 
Pool 
Pri<  e 
Pu<  inskl 
Puicell 
Qui  Hen 
Randall 
Reil.N.Y 
Rev  ss 

Rh(  ides,  Ariz. 
Rhddcs.  Pa. 
Rle  ilman 
Rol  erts,  Ala. 
)t  erts,  Tex. 

Ino 

Rog  ers,  Fla 

Rocer.s,  Te.\. 

ney,  N.Y. 
Roc  ney.  Pa. 
Rossnthal 
Rostenkowskl 


Rof 
Rod 


Abele 
Ada^r 

An 


Ant 

N 


qerson 
rews, 
Dak. 


pai-s 


March  25 


Arends 
Ash  brook 
Baker 
Bee  rmann 
Ber -y 
Bet  ;s 
Bol  on. 

Frances  P. 
Bov 
Bra  7 
Bro;k 

Brown,  Ohio 
Ced  Brberg 
Cla  icy 
Clausen, 

Din  H. 
Col  ler 
Cui  tls 
Dague 
Der  >unlan 
Der  vinskl 


Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Srott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stinson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

NAYS— 73 

Devlne 

Dole 

Flndley 

Gathlngs 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Horan 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

King.  N.Y. 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

McCulloch 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 


Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Uiiman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

WUlls 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 


Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Qule 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rich 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Short 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Younger 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT" — 1 


Fulton,  Pa. 
NOT  VOTING — 76 


Abe  rnethy 

AlgIT 

Avery 

Bar  -ett 

Bar-y 

Bas> 

Becser 

Bernett,  Mich. 

Bol  on, 

Oliver  P. 
Broum,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Byr  les.  Wis. 
Cell  er 
Che  If 
Cor  Dett 
era  ner 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dlgi  [s 
Don 
Dov  dy 
Dm  can 
Elli  )tt 
Evil  IS 
Plyi  It 


Ford 

Forrester 

Gill 

Glenn 

Grant 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Her  long 

Hoffman 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kliburn 

King,  Calif. 

Knox 

Lankford 

McClory 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Morton 


O'Brien,  ni. 

Pilcher 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Powell 

Rains 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roo?evelt 

St.  George 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Udall 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wlflnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 


£  o  the  bill  was  passed. 
T  he   Clerk   announced 


the   following 


Cin  this  vote: 

\  r.  Van  Pelt  for,  with  Mr.  Kllbum  against. 
\:r.  Wydler  for,  with  Mr.  Pimle  against. 

I  ntil  further  notice: 

\  r.  Keogh  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Cramer. 


Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Rcxjsevelt  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bennett 
of   Michigan. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Becker. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  GUI  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GEl^ERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Thursday, 
March  26,  1964.  It  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian,  Monday,  April  6,  1964. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
BOGGS  as  a  member  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  organization  for  a 
term  expiring  in  1966. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," had  appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  joint  select 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 


the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  64-12. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  POST 
OFFICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  646)  authorizing  the  employment  of 
four  additional  mail  clerks  by  the  Post- 
master, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  postmaster  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  authorized  to  employ 
not  to  exceed  four  additional  mail  clerks. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  salary 
of  each  such  mall  clerk  at  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  $2,100  per  annum. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Friedel]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  these  four 
mail  clerks  to  be  employed? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  They  will  be  employed 
in  the  Rayburn  Building.  There  are 
quite  a  few  committees  of  the  House  now 
located  in  the  Rayburn  Building  having 
been  moved  out  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Inn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  require  four  mail 
clerks  to  serve  so  few  people  that  have 
been  movpd  from  the  George  Washing- 
ton Inn? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  are  more  than 
just  a  few  people  moving  into  the  Ray- 
burn Building.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  been  in  the  new  Rayburn 
Building,  you  must  have  noticed  that  it 
is  not  laid  out  like  the  Old  House  Office 
Building  and  the  New  House  OfiQce 
Building  where  a  messenger  can  walk 
around  the  building  in  a  circle  or  walk 
around  the  four  sides  of  a  square  to  go 
to  the  different  offices.  In  the  case  of 
the  new  Rayburn  Building  they  have  to 
sort  of  backtrack  because  of  the  shape 
of  the  building.  The  distance  and  the 
time  required  have  been  measured  by 
the  Postmaster.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  they  wanted  18  men  and  we 
agreed  to  give  them  only  4  men  right 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  when  this  100-year  pyramid  is 
going  to  be  completed? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  understand  that  the 
Rayburn  Building  will  be  ready  for  the 
new  Members  of  the  Congress  on  De- 
cember 1,  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  will  these  em- 
ployees go  to  work? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  They  will  go  to  work 
immediately.  There  are  quite  a  few 
committees  located  in  the  Rayburn 
Building  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DOORKEEPER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  647)  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  five  additional  doormen  by  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  authorized  to 
employ,  as  they  may  be  needed,  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  additional  doormen.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  such  siuns  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  salary  of  each 
such  doorman  at  the  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  $1,900  per  annum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland     [Mr. 

FRIEDEL]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  these  addi- 
tional doormen  going  to  be  employed? 
Are  they  going  to  work  in  the  same 
place? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No;  this  resolution 
calls  for  five  doormen.  They  will  be 
employed  immediately  and  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  here  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
our  pages  have  had  to  perform  these 
duties  because  we  do  not  have  enough 
doormen. 

The  other  three  will  be  employed  after 
the  Rayburn  Building  is  completed. 
That  will  be  a  connection  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  with  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. The  other  three  will  not  be  em- 
ployed until  1965. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  one  is  needed  to  be 
stationed  at  the  marble-faced  entrances, 
those  new  and  plush  elevators  out  in  the 
hall?  Those  are  not  needed  yet;  are 
they? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  They  will  not  be  em- 
ployed yet.  Only  two  will  be  employed 
now.  By  request,  on  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  included  five,  to  have 
them  in  the  budget,  but  we  will  employ 
only  two.  It  is  understood  two  will  be 
employed  now  and  the  other  three  after 
1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  RE- 
GARDING PRAYER  AND  BIBLE 
READING  IN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  of  the  real  in- 


tent and  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  regarding  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  New  York 
schools,  I  am  sure  this  doubt  will  be  dis- 
pelled by  reading  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Freethought  Society  of  America,  Inc., 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  sent  to 
Life  Messengers,  Seattle,  Wash.  Life 
Messengers  is  a  publication  printed  by 
an  organization  of  Christian  men  and 
women.  It  has  expressed  a  deep  concern 
over  the  damage  that  could  be  done  to 
our  Nation's  security  and  freedom 
through  the  destruction  of  its  spiritual 
foundations.  The  following  is  the  con- 
tent of  the  letter  signed  by  Gary  de 
Young,  vice  president: 

Gkntlemen:  One  of  our  members  sent  us 
a  tract  that  yovir  organization  is  passing 
out  titled  a  "National  Emergency." 

Buddy,  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet.  This 
is  more  than  an  emergency  for  you  supersti- 
tious neanderthals. 

You  are  absolutely  correct,  we  fully  intend 
to  destroy  superstition  in  the  United  States 
of  Amerlcja  for  once  and  for  all. 

We  threw  superstition  out  of  the  schools, 
next  we  will  throw  the  chaplains  off  the 
battleships,  and  we  teach  American  children 
that  Tyrannosaurus  was  not  on  Noah's  Ark. 

The  exploitation  of  sex  by  the  church  Is 
another  era  that  has  passed. 
Defiantly, 

Stamped  on  the  copy  of  the  letter  is 
an  insert  which  reads : 

In  God  W«  Thttst? 
On  coins  and  stamps,  "In  God  We  Trust" — 
To  fool  little  children  it  Is  a  must. 
But  If  we  had  no  men  to  fight. 
No  Army,  Navy,  airplane  might. 
We'd  trust  old  Jehovah  and  Mary  hail 
As  far  as  we  could  throw  a  bull  by  the  tail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  infer  that 
Mr.  Garry  de  Young  or  any  of  his  friends 
in  this  atheist  organization  do  not  have 
the  right  to  express  themselves  even 
though  that  expression  runs  counter  to 
the  convictions  and  sensitivities  of  other 
people.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  if  their 
right  to  speak  should  be  denied  them.  I 
am  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  they  might  know  that 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  it  is  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  a  small  atheist  mi- 
nority to  remove  the  mention  of  or  ref- 
erence to  God  from  our  textbooks,  our 
coins,  our  public  buildings.  It  is  their 
intent  to  completely  destroy  the  faith 
our  people  express  in  God  with  the  em- 
phasis upon  denying  the  right  of  the 
children  to  be  exposed  to  any  oflBcial 
acknowledgment  of  this  faith  in  any 
public  or  Government  function.  The  ul- 
timate end  is  to  take  our  chaplains  out 
of  the  military  service,  out  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  out  of  our  veterans'  hospi- 
tals or  any  public  hospital,  to  take  the 
phrase  "In  God  We  Trust"  off  our  coins. 

The  issue  is  joined.  We  cannot  re- 
main indiflferent  as  legislators  to  this 
attempt  to  remove  the  acknowledgment 
of  God  from  American  society,  making 
this  a  completely  secularized  atheist 
state.  Should  they  succeed  we  will  then 
be  the  ripe  plum  the  Marxists  can  pluck 
from  the  tree.  God  needs  no  defense. 
He  lives  whether  men  believe  in  Him  or 
not.  Freedom  does  need  defense  for 
when  its  foundations  are  weakened,  it 
will  topple  and  fall. 
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MARYLAND  DAY 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  330 
years  ago  today,  March  25,  1634.  the 
founders  of  Maryland  first  set  foot  in 
the  land  that  was  to  become  successively 
a  struggling  colony,  a  prosperous  prov- 
ince, and  a  sovereign  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  As  the  people  of  Maryland 
advanced  through  these  political,  social, 
and  economic  stages  they  not  only  en- 
hanced the  dignity  and  prosperity  of 
their  own  lives,  but  they  influenced  all 
the  world  about  them. 

During  the  time  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  the  people  of  Mary- 
land in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  attempted  to  conduct  an  annual 
observance  of  Maryland  Day  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Each  year  we  have  noted  some 
particular  contribution  that  Maryland 
has  made  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  concept  in  po- 
litical philosophy  given  to  us  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland  was  the  Act 
of  Religious  Toleration  of  1649  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  religious  free- 
dom guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Equaiity  for  women  was  first  asserted 
in  Maryland  by  Margaret  Brent.  Ameri- 
ca's first  female  lawyer,  landowner,  tax- 
payer, and  suffragist. 

Maryland  has  given  national  leader- 
ship to  America  through  such  men  as 
Gov.  Thomas  Johnson  who  nominated 
Washington  for  Commander  in  Chief; 
John  Hanson,  first  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation; and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Car- 
roUton,  a  signer  and  Senator. 

Maryland  has  contributed  the  blood  of 
her  sons  to  support  the  cause  of  freemen 
in  every  war  which  was  engaged  in  the 
North  American  Continent — from  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  through  the 
Revolution  and  all  of  our  national  mili- 
tary conflicts. 

Maryland  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  education,  to  science,  to  art, 
to  architecture,  and  to  music. 

Maryland  cooking  is  world  famous  and 
food  "a  la  Maryland"  is  found  on  menus 
all  over  the  earth. 

Maryland  has  been  outstanding  in  the 
world  of  sports  since  the  first  pack  of 
Maryland  foxhounds  was  imported  by 
Robert  Brooke  in  the  17th  century. 
Much  of  the  national  passion  for  sports 
which  has  contributed  to  America's  char- 
acter, demanding  teamwork  and  fair 
play,  can  be  traced  to  Maryland's  deep- 
rooted  attachment  to  sports  of  all  kinds. 

In  this  field  Maryland  has  made  a 
unique  contribution  as  the  original  home 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  retriever,  Amer- 
ica's only  native  bred  hunting  dog.  This 
great  American  dog  noted  for  stamina, 
skill,  and  loyalty  is  prized  by  sportsmen, 
housewives,  and  especially  by  children. 
In  recognition  of  the  place  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  retriever  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Maryland,  the  General  Assem- 


tly  of  Maryland  ofiBcially  has  designated 
as  the  Maryland  dog.  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  general 
,embly  in  saluting  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
etriever  on  Maryland  Day,  1964. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  here  the  bill — 
11.  102 — passed  by  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  also  append  an  in- 
teresting story  of  Sailor  and  Canton,  an- 
cestors of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  retriever, 
made  available  by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Cum- 
mings,  vice  president  of  the  Koppers  Co., 
of  Baltimore,  Md.: 

H.    102 
,  In  act  to  add  a  new  section  to  article  41  of 
the  AnnoUted  Code  of  Maryland  ( 1957  edi- 
tion), title  "Governor — Executive  and  Ad- 
ministrative Departments",  said  new  sec- 
tion  to   be   known    as   section   77B   to   be 
under    a    new    subtitle    "Maryland    State 
Dog",  and  to  follow  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 77A  of  said  article,  providing  that  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever  shall  be  the  of- 
ficial dog  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
iias  designated  the  black-eyed-susan  as  the 
lloral  emblem  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
H'hlte  oak  as  the  arboreal  emblem  of  the  State 
(if  Maryland  and  the  Baltimore  oriole  as  the 
official  bird  of  the  State  of  Maryland;  and 

Whereas  the  Chesapeake  Bay  retriever  is 
he  only  sporting  dog  which  has  the  distlnc- 
1  ion  of  being  of  true  Maryland  origin;  and 
Whereas  this  excellent  retriever  of  water- 
1  owl  has  the  additional  distinction  of  being 
recognized  by  the  American  Kennel  Club  as 
l)eing  purely  American;  and 

Whereas  the  Chesapeake  Bay  retriever  Is 
(losely  associated  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries. 

Section    1.   Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 

Assembly  of  Maryland.  That  a  new  section  be 

iind  It  is  hereby  added  to  article  41  of  the 

Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1957  edition), 

Itle  "Governor — Executive  and  Admlnistra- 

;ive  Departments,"   said  new  section  to  be 

'.  cnown  as  section  77B,  to  be  under  a  new  sub- 

;ltle  "Maryland  Dog,"  to  follow  immediately 

ufter  section  77A  and  to  read  as  follows: 

"77B.  The    Chesapeake    Bay    retriever    Is 
lereby  declared  to  be  the  official  dog  of  the 
I5tate  of  Maryland  " 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this 
iLct  shall  take  effect  June  1,  1964. 

The  Stort  or  Sailor  and  Canton 
Sailor  and  Canton,  In  endvirlng  cast  iron, 
vho  flank  the  main  doorway  to  the  Bartlett 
layward  plant  of  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  are  Bal- 
timore's monuments  to  the  Newfoundland 

iincestors    of    the    Chesapeake   Bay    ducking 

(log.  They  are  symbols  of  the  great  interest 
)f  the  original  Bartlett  Hayward  partners 
n  hunting  that  royal  bird,  the  canvasback 

I  luck  (Nyroca  vallslnerla) ,  and  are  accepted 
IS  a  talisman  of  the  firm's  prosperity. 

The  dogs  were  cast  at  Hayward,  Bartlett 
k  Co.  In  the  1850'b.  when  Victorian  cast- 
ron  architecture  was  much  in  vogue.  Busl- 
less  houses  exhibited  their  wealth  and 
jrominence  through  lavish  use  of  Bartlett 
iayward  cast-Iron  facades,  and  their  pro- 
)rletors'  culture  and  opulence  showed  in 
he  variety  of  Bartlett  Hayward  cast-iron 
urnlture.  birds  and  animals  that  decorated 
;he  lawns  surrounding  their  mansions. 
According  to  accepted  sources.  Sailor  and 

Canton  were  two  Newfoundland  dogs  that 
vere  brought  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  coun- 
ry  by  George  Law,  In  1807.  Sailor  went 
;o  Gov.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Wye,  Talbot  Coun- 
:y,  to  become   the   founder   of  the   Eastern 

iJhore  strain  of  Chesapeake  Bay  dogs.  Can- 
ion  went  to  Dr.  James  Stewart,  of  Sparrows 
'olnt,  Patapsco  Neck,  to  become  the  ances- 
;or  of  the  Western  Shore  strain  of  the  breed. 
Dn  both  Shores  the  dogs  and  their  progeny 
vere  crossed  and  recrossed  with  local  dogs. 


among  them  Water  Spaniels,  Coon  Dogs  or 
Hounds,  and  favorite  local  animals  of  less 
well-defined  parentage.  The  mixtures  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
bination of  characteristics  eventually  result- 
ing In  the  distinctive  amphibian  retriever 
so  indispensable  to  duck  shooting  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

From  the  Newfoundland  Is  believed  to 
have  come  the  Chesapeake  Bay  dog's  good 
temper  and  faithfulness  to  man.  Also  from 
the  Newfoundland  come  the  double  coat, 
furry  underneath,  long  and  curly  above,  and 
the  oil  secretion  from  the  skin,  which  to- 
gether enable  the  animal  to  withstand  fre- 
quent plunges  into  freezing  water  to  re- 
trieve game.  The  Water  Spaniel  probably 
bequeathed  superior  retrieving  abilities,  and 
an  obvious  and  remarkable  love  of  sport. 
The  Hound  strain  evidently  contributed  to 
the  dog's  strong  power  of  scent,  and  to  Its 
extraordinary  hardihood  and  endurance. 
The  varied  colors  of  the  miscellaneous 
crosses,  the  yellow  and  tan  of  the  Hound, 
and  the  black  and  white  of  the  Water  Spaniel 
and  Newfoundland,  blended  to  produce  the 
Chesapeake's  characteristic  liver  color. 

In  1877,  some  of  the  descendants  of  Sailor 
and  Canton  were  brought  together  at  the 
poultry  and  fanciers'  show  at  Baltimore. 
Despite  the  hodgepodge  breeding  separately 
pursued  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  the  eastern  and  western  shore  dogs 
were  found  to  be  so  alike  In  characteristics 
and  conformation  that  they  were  together 
recognized  as  a  distinct  breed,  and  named 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  ducking  dog,  or  Chesa- 
peake Bay  retriever.  They  were  divided  Into 
three  classes:  the  otter  dog.  with  wavy  al- 
most kinky,  short  hair;  the  curly  dog.  with 
longer  hair;  and  the  straight-haired  dog.  All 
were  reddish-brown  In  color,  and  generally 
had  a  white  spot  on  the  breast.  With  time 
these  distinctions  tended  to  disappear,  and 
the  color  of  the  dogs  shaded  to  the  color  of 
dead  grass. 

Through  records  of  the  dogs  exhibited  at 
the  show  of  1877,  the  blood  of  Sailor  and 
Canton  can  be  traced  to  the  later  celebrated 
kennel  owned  by  Mr.  Dwlght  Mallory,  at 
Twin  Oaks,  on  Back  River. 

Twin  Oaks  was  one  of  the  ducking  shores 
owned  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Bartlett.  who  was 
Mr.  Mallory's  father-in-law.  Together  with 
his  partner,  Thomas  J.  Hasrward.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett also  owned  ducking  shores  at  Otter 
Point,  on  the  Bush  River,  and  Taylor's 
Island  in  the  Upper  Chesapeake  Bay.  It 
was  natural  that  such  sporting  enthusiasts 
as  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Hayward  should  have 
placed  before  their  establishment  the  sym- 
bols of  their  favorite  sport,  as  monument 
and  talisman. 

Successors  to  the  firm's  original  partners 
have  kept  the  dogs  and  enjoyed  the  tradi- 
tion, which  has  been  strengthened  by  an 
interruption.  Some  years  ago  the  dogs  were 
removed,  in  the  course  of  a  redesign  of  the 
office  building.  Hard  times  followed,  which 
some  credited  directly  to  the  absence  of  the 
dogs.  They  were  found  and  replaced,  on 
either  side  of  the  Bartlett-Hajrward  doorway, 
where  they  stand  today,  to  welcome  visitors, 
and  signify  the  firm's  continuing  prosperity. 


MARIETTA  P.  TREE  CALLS  ON  U.N. 
COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
TO    CONDEMN    ANTI-SEMmSM 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 


plight  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
have  urged  that  the  United  States  take 
appropriate  action  regarding  Soviet 
anti-Semitism.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 268  which  I  sponsored  is  directed 
toward  this  issue. 

In  December  1963,  In  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  documenting  the  ex- 
tent of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  said  that  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  should 
address  itself  to  this  Issue  and  "bring 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  its 
campaign  of  religious  suppression  and 
discrimination  against  3  million  of  Its 
citizens." 

I  am  pleased  that  on  March  12,  1964, 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree,  who  is  the  U.S. 
representative  In  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  urged 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  in- 
clude a  new  article  condemning  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Convention  on  the  Elim- 
ination of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation. 

In  asking  that  the  United  Nations 
record  its  opposition  to  the  "violent  and 
hateful  disease  of  anti-Semitism," 
Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree  made  clear  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  on  this  vital 
question.  Although  her  speech  did  not 
mention  the  Soviet  Union  by  name,  It  is 
obviously  aimed  at  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism. I  hope  that  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  will  bring  ceaseless 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  until  reli- 
gious persecution  and  discrimination  are 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree 
said  eloquently: 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  serious  about  this 
Convention,  If  we  are  really  trying  to  con- 
struct a  document  which  will  be  meaning- 
ful In  eliminating  racial  discrimination  In 
all  its  forms,  then  let  us  strike  boldly  at  all 
the  forms  of  racial  and  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion. Let  us  strike  frankly  and  speak  plain- 
ly of  antl-Semltlsm. 

I  Include  her  speech  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Statement  bt  Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree,  U.S. 
Representative    in    the    United    Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  Introduc- 
ing THE   U.S.   Article   on   Anti-Semitism 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  op  All  Forms  or  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. March  11.  1964 
Mr.   Chairman,   my  delegation  has  asked 
for  the  fioor  In  order  to  Introduce  the  U.S. 
proposal  for  a  new  article  condemning  antl- 
Semltlsm.     We  would  like  this  prop>osaI  to 
be  included  In  the  record  on  this  Item  even 
though  the  Commission  may  not  have  time 
to  consider  It  in  detail. 

That  such  condemnation  Is  needed  is  clear. 
Antl-Semltlsm  has  been  a  danger  In  the 
past  and  It  Is  a  danger  today.  The  dally 
press  constantly  carries  reports  of  Jews  sin- 
gled out  for  heavier  punishment  than  others 
convicted  of  the  same  crimes,  and  of  Jewish 
groups  denied  rights  to  publish  and  to  carry 
on  activities  permitted  without  question  to 
other  groups.  While  the  burden  appears 
greater  In  some  countries  than  In  others, 
the  study  made  by  the  Subcommlsslon  on 
Discrimination  and  Minorities  In  1960  showed 
antl-Semltlc  incidents  occurring  In  many 
different  countries — often  Ignorant  mischief 
but  all  too  often  persecution  and  destruction. 
Surely,  no  one  here  can  deny  facts  coming 
to  us  from  many  sources  or  the  need  to  reach 
Into  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  thought 
which  nourish  antl-Semltlsm.    My  purpose 


In  this  statement  Is  to  deal  with  only  two 
questions — why  there  should  be  an  article 
on  Eintl-Semitlsm  In  this  particular  conven- 
tion, and  what  form  It  should  take. 

First,  does  an  article  on  antl-Semltlsm 
belong  to  a  Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination? 

The  Convention  defines  racial  discrimina- 
tion as  any  distinction  baaed  on  "race,  color, 
national,  or  ethnic  origin."  Inclusion  of  a 
special  article  against  anti-Semitism  does 
not  imply  that  Jewish  persons  are  to  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  separate  race. 
Antl-Semltlsm  Is  ethnic,  in  terms  of  culture, 
tradition,  language,  and  inheritance.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  religion,  the  vast  majority  of 
Jewish  persons  share  a  historic,  cultural, 
and  Ungrulstlc  past,  which  constitute  a  com- 
mon ethnic  origin. 

Antl-Semltlsm  has  often  used  a  difference 
in  religious  practices  as  a  pretext  for  dis- 
crimination, and  I  am  sure  that  the  declara- 
tion against  religious  Intolerance  will  deal 
with  Its  religious  aspects.  However.  Jews 
who  have  associated  themselves  with  other 
churches  and  modes  of  thought  continue  to 
suffer  prejudice  and  discrimination  because 
of  their  ancestry.  Under  these  circumstances 
our  convention  would  be  less  than  complete 
If  It  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  what  In  our 
own  day  has  been  the  most  horrifying  result 
of  racial  hatred  ever  known:  the  planned 
program  of  annihilation  that  reduced  the 
world  population  of  Jews  by  one  person  out  of 
every  three.  Furthermore,  omission  of  a 
specific  reference  to  antl-Semltlsm  in  this 
convention  might  be  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tation. We  condemn  antl-Semltlsm  In  any 
form,  and  regardless  of  any  pretext  for  It. 
and  this  is  the  reason  we  have  sought  its 
Inclusion  in  this  convention. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
condemn  antl-Semltlsm  whether  manifested 
as  a  form  of  racial  discrimination  or  other- 
wise. To  make  this  crystal  clear,  the  United 
States  Is  submitting  a  slightly  revised  text  to 
read  as  follows : 

"States  parties  condemn  anti-Semitism, 
whether  manifested  as  a  form  of  racial  dis- 
crimination or  otherwise,  and  shall  take 
action  as  appropriate  for  Its  speedy  eradica- 
tion In  the  territories  subject  to  their  Juris- 
diction." 

Second,  as  to  the  form  in  which  we  should 
condemn  antl-Semltlsm.  The  U.S.  proposal 
Is  In  the  form  of  a  separate  article,  rather 
than  an  amendment  to  some  more  general 
article,  because  we  believe  antl-Semltlsm  Is 
a  particularly  virulent  form  of  ethnic  dis- 
crimination and  that  all  countries  should  be 
alerted  to  Its  danger. 

For  that  reason  I  regret  that  the  U.S5JI. 
has  suggested  a  series  of  amendments  to  our 
proposed  article  which  confuse  antl-Seml- 
tlsm with  nazlsm,  genocide,  and  other  terms 
to  make  It  only  one  of  a  list  of  possible  errors 
in  recent  thought.  Let  us  be  honest  here 
and  recognize  that  antl-Semltlsm  Is  a  pres- 
ent as  well  as  past  danger,  that  It  exists  In 
countries  where  nazlsm  Is  unknown  and  In 
forms  which  are  Infinitely  cruel  but  may  not 
be  genocide,  that  It  cannot  be  covered  up 
forever  by  recalling  the  crimes  of  Hitler  and 
the  horrors  of  concentration  camps,  and 
that  people  everywhere  muBt  become  freshly 
sensitive  to  Its  meaning  and  Its  reality.  Let 
us  be  honest  to  realize  how  antl-Semltlsm 
has  fed  the  evil  purposes  of  dictators.  Hitler 
Included,  and  is  being  exploited  even  today 
to  turn  groups  against  each  other  and  de- 
fiect  attention  from  the  failures  of  govern- 
ments and  the  Ineptitude  of  public  adminis- 
trators. We  are  opposed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  because  we  beUeve  they  tend 
to  minimize  the  urgency  of  this  question,  and 
suggest  that  antl-Semltlsm  Is  not  a  matter 
of  Immediate  and  basic  concern. 

Since  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  no 
state  has  pursued  an  overt  and  declared 
policy  of  genocide  against  an  ethnic  group. 
But   we   must  recognize   that  some  states 


where  laws  forbid  discrimination  In  the  most 
forceful  terms  nevertheless  carry  on  policies 
which  are  designed  to  have  the  effect  of 
obliterating  an  ethnic  group.  The  biological 
differences  of  race  cannot  be  exterminated 
by  cultural  deprivations,  but  ethnic  differ- 
ences, and  sometimes  nationality  differences, 
are  absolutely  dependent  on  language, 
schools,  publications,  and  other  cultural  In- 
stitutions In  order  to  survive.  Cut  an  ethnic 
or  national  tradition  off  from  these,  and  It 
will  die.  however  nourished  the  body  of  the 
citizen  Is  by  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

We  must  deal  with  antl-Semltlsm  even 
when  It  takes  the  forms  of  deprivation  of 
the  religious  and  cultiu-al  heritage  which 
makes  this  group  unique.  We  should  make 
It  clear  that  a  state  which  makes  provision 
for  German  language  schools  for  that  ethnic 
group  should  not  deny  Yiddish  or  Hebrew 
schools  to  its  Jews;  that  a  state  which  can 
permit  national  and  regional  organizations 
of  some  ethnic  groups  should,  under  the 
principle  of  nondiscrimination,  permit  the 
same  for  Jews;  that  a  state  which  permits 
recognized  leaders  of  every  other  group  to 
travel  abroad  to  conferences  and  holy  places 
should  not  be  able  to  deny  that  right  to 
Jewish  leaders;  that  a  state  that  finds  facil- 
ities to  publish  textual  materials  In  the 
language  and  traditions  of  some  groups 
should  not  be  able  to  deny  this  right  to 
Jevrtsh  groups;  that  a  state  which  Is  able 
to  tolerate  the  differences  In  100  national- 
ities should  have  no  right  whatever  to 
extinguish  those  differences  In  the  101st. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  world  In  which 
racial  genocide  would  be  permitted.  But 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  cultiiral  or 
even  ethnic  genocide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  serious  about 
this  Convention,  if  we  are  really  trying  to 
construct  a  document  which  will  be  mean- 
ingful In  eliminating  racial  discrimination 
In  all  Its  forms,  then  let  us  strike  boldly  at 
all  the  forms  of  racial  and  ethnic  discrimi- 
nation. Let  us  strike  frankly  and  speak 
plainly  of  antl-Semltlsm. 

Our  amendment  Is  designed  to  do  this — 
to  represent  at  least  a  starting  point  by  put- 
ting the  United  Nations  on  record  as  opposed 
to  this  violent  and  liatefiil  disease  of  antl- 
Semltlsm.  We  hope  tliat  all  other  nations 
will  support  oiir  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  stated  In  the  Declaration 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination,  was  to  condemn  all  types 
of  discrimination  based  on  the  simple  fact  of 
prejudice  against  the  group  Into  which  a 
person  Is  bom,  whether  that  group  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  race  or  color,  or  by  ethnic 
origin.  That  is  also  the  basis  of  this  Con- 
vention— as  spelled  out  In  the  definition, 
and  as  stated  throughout  the  articles  we 
have  already  adopted.  I  hope  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal win  be  adopted  unanimously  In  this 
Commission,  without  crippling  amendments. 


THE  46TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia  is  commemo- 
rated In  sadness  this  25th  day  of  March 
1964. 

The  dismal  fate  of  the  Byelorussians 
Independence  declared  on  March  25. 
1918 — shortly  after  the  disintegration  of 
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the  Russian  Empire — and  its  almost  im- 
mediate absorption  by  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  imposing  upon 
it  a  fictitious  statehood,  are  well  known 
to  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  It  is  a 
controlled  colony  of  the  Russian  nation. 
Their  intellectuals  have  been  oppressed 
and  decimated  in  great  numbers.  Its 
peoples  have  been  brainwashed  and  sub- 
jected to  continuous  Russification  by 
communistic  administrative  personnel, 
including  army,  and  by  propagandistic 
action. 

The  granting  of  United  Nations  status 
by  the  Russians  is  nullified  by  the 
prescription  that  only  a  Russian  can 
represent  the  Byelorussians  abroad. 

Byelorussian  publications  and  litera- 
ture are  suppressed  and  Russian  litera- 
ture and  publications  on  purely  Russian 
subjects  flood  the  land.  Influenced  pres- 
sure is  used  to  force  Byelorussian  litera- 
ture and  publications  to  use  Russian 
subjects  such  as  Lenin,  Russian  military 
problems  and  accomplishments,  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  to  atheistic  actions. 

Its  religious  life  is  dominated  by  Rus- 
sian views,  and  expressed  in  the  Russian 
language.  In  1960  there  were  2,614 
Greek  Orthodox  parishes — at  present  less 
than  200;  the  Roman  Catholic  reduced 
from  456  to  less  than  20.  Similar  condi- 
tions prevail  as  to  the  Jewish  synagogues 
and  Protestant  churches,  and  other  de- 
nominations. 

The  Government  newspapers  give 
prominence  to  numerous  atheistic  arti- 
cles. Atheistic  books  are  printed  in 
mass. 

Political  terror  spreads  its  f  anged  seer- 
ing  search  even  in  the  court  trials  of 
political  personages.  Wide  publicity  is 
given  to  these  proceedings  and  the  re- 
sulting death  penalties. 

Mass  deportations  of  the  youth  to  Si- 
berian forests  and  virgin  farm  and  min- 
ing areas  of  Russia. 

In  spite  of  all  these  pressures  and  op- 
pressive measures — these  formidable  and 
independent  freedom  loving  people  have 
maintained  their  religious  beliefs  and 
are  untouched  in  their  love  of  democratic 
institutions  and  the  will  of  the  people  to 
control  In  governmental  affairs. 

The  Central  Committee  in  Moscow  has 
viewed  with  serious  apprehension  the 
failure  and  shortcomings  of  the  methods 
used  in  propagandizing  the  Byelorussian 
people  to  change  their  viewpoints  on 
ideology,  religion,  and  nationalism. 

The  theory  of  coexistence  has  not 
worked.  The  tensions  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  U.S.SJl.  and  their  philosophy 
of  life  are  ever  present. 

These  brave  people  are  looking  to  us 
to  roll  over  their  military  foes.  They  are 
ready  to  join  up  in  any  effort  that  will 
restore  their  country's  freedom  in  gov- 
ernment. The  oppressed  nations  seek 
our  support  toward  their  ultimate 
liberation.  The  right  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  nations  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  Asian  and  African  nations  but  to 
those  also  under  the  Soviet  yoke.  The 
nations  of  the  West  have  voluntarily  or 
under  colony  pressure  given  up  control 
of  their  colonial  lands — Russia  has  been 
vehement  In  her  support  of  these  Issues 
on  the  side  of  the  peoples  seeking  their 
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independence.  Now  it  is  her  turn  to  do 
lil  ewise  for  these  nations  held  captive 
ur.der  Soviet  domination.  The  Byelo- 
russian people  are  celebrating  their  46th 
ar  Jiiversary  of  their  independence.  How 
lo:ig  must  this  unfortunate  nation  wait 
to  be  given  her  freedom  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation? 

The  United  States  is  blessed  with  a 
le  idership  that  is  personified  by  the  epit- 
orie  of  "'courage."  Our  martyred  Pres- 
ident, John  Kennedy,  in  his  every  action 
h^d  demonstrated  a  longing  eye  toward 
the  realization  of  this  goal — the  freedom 
of  all  captive  nations. 

The  positive  actions  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  his  foreign  policy 
toward  the  captive  nations,  reflects  the 
same  desire  as  his  predecessor.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  his  leadership. 

The  Department  of  State  could  allevi- 
ate these  conditions  somewhat  by  sum- 
mary action  now. 

There  would  be  a  more  favorable 
clmate  as  a  result  of  our  program  of 
cultural  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  if  groups  of 
artists  were  interchanged  between  the 
respective  countries.  The  question  of 
lalnguage  usage  would  not  be  too  great 
a  handicap  under  proper  supervision 
and  modern  electronic  interpretation 
systems.  The  uplifting  of  the  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  masses  would  be 
stimulated  by  viewing  the  performances 
of  our  artists — the  Americans  likewise 
wjuld  appreciate  the  artistic  efforts  of 
tne  Byelorussian  performers.  The  Byel- 
orussian cities  visited  would  enthusi- 
astically and  with  deep  appreciation 
welcome  the  performance  of  the  Ameri- 
ca ji  group.  The  tie  of  cultural  exchange 
wjuld  keep  alive  the  flres  of  freedom. 

Our  State  Department  should  also 
negotiate  arrangements  for  the  visita- 
tibn  of  American  citizens  in  greater 
nimbers  in  order  to  permit  thousands  of 
tl.ose  of  Byelorussian  ancestry  to  visit 
their  relatives  in  their  native  villages 
and  farm  homes  as  part  of  the  family, 
and  to  have  free  access  of  travel 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  present  arrangements  are  not 
only  limited  in  quota,  but  also  in  travel 
tc  limited  designated  places  by  the  Rus- 
sian authorities.  The  practice  today  is 
tc  have  the  relatives  of  American  citi- 
z(ns  meet  them  at  certain  places  where 
certain  accommodations  are  designated 
by  the  authorities. 

Under  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
United  States  stands  beside  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  in  their  desire  for  the  realiza- 
tian  of  full  political  independence.  The 
B  i.'elorussians  are  steeped  In  their  sup- 
p  essed  desire  for  a  separate  autonomy 
f r  am  the  Russian  way  of  life.  The  youths 
ol  the  nation  are  irreconcilable  to  the 
Russian  doctrine  on  the  philosophy  of 
li'e:  even  publicly  showing  their  dis- 
t£  ste  and  dissatisfaction  over  living  con- 
d  tions.  The  Voice  of  America  broad- 
cists  have  not  been  wasted  on  these 
courageous  people,  yet  fails  to  mention 
tl  le  non-Russian  people  living  under  Rus- 
si  an  rule. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  March  25  can 
n  )t  be  outwardly  celebrated  by  the  Byelo- 
russians without  being  accused  of  treason 
aifalnst  Russia  by  the  puppets  In  au- 


thority—yet their  hearts  filled  with  the 
memory  of  their  lost  independence  still 
secretly  enkindle  the  flres  of  a  freedom 
test,  and  a  hope  that  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  and  the  Americans  of  Byelo- 
russian ancestry  aid  them  in  their  sorry 
lot  to  regain  their  freedom  as  a  nation. 

Historians  in  the  near  future  will  write 
down  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind in  strong  language,  descriptive  of 
stern  action.  Let  us  pray  that  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind  be  written  in  an  aura  of 
peace.  To  think  otherwise  is  to  fortell 
the  doom  of  mankind  forever. 


LARGER  SUGARBEET  ACREAGE 
QUOTA  REQUESTED 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  10566  to  increase  the 
amount  of  domestic  beet  sugar  that  may 
be  marketed  in  future  years.  Many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  sugar 
world  since  Congress  enacted  the  1962 
Sugar  Act  establishing  a  basic  beet  sugar 
quota  of  2,650,000  tons.  No  longer  is 
there  a  world  surplus  of  sugar.  The 
world  reserve  stocks  of  sugar  which  were 
great  in  1962  are  now  almost  nonexistent 
and  even  if  increases  in  foreign  produc- 
tion are  eventually  realized.  It  may  be 
many  years  before  we  can  depend  upon 
them  for  our  sugar  supply. 

Today  nearly  one -third  of  the  world 
production  of  sugar  is  under  Communist 
control.  In  other  sugar-producing  na- 
tions we  see  much  evidence  of  instability 
and  political  turmoil.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  increase  the  quota 
that  we  have  allotted  to  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry.  In  1963  when  the 
Nation  was  faced  with  the  threat  of  a 
sugar  shortage  and  prices  rose  signifi- 
cantly, it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
beet  sugar  sold  from  $1  to  $3  per  hun- 
dred pounds  less  than  cane  sugar  in  the 
same  American  markets.  The  in- 
creased volume  and  the  lov/er  price  of 
beet  sugar  helped  keep  U.S.  prices  of 
imported  raw  cane  sugar  lower  than 
many  other  countries  had  to  pay  for 
the  same  sugar  In  1963.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars were  saved  for  U.S.  consumers  by 
the  expanding  sugarbeet  industry  In  that 
year. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry  having  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  they  can- 
not legally  sell  the  sugar  that  they  have 
produced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

On  January  31,  1964,  President  John- 
son asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  un- 
limited marketing  of  domestically  pro- 
duced sugar  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  10,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  conducted  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  allocating  uncom- 
mitted acreage  for  the  next  three  crops 
of  sugarbeets.  I  appeared  at  the  De- 
partment  hearings   and   presented   the 
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following  statement  in  behalf  of  Idaho 
sugarbeet  producers: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing here  today  In  behalf  of  Idaho  sugarbeet 
producers  and  processors.  The  purpose  of 
my  appearance  is  to  request  that  favorable 
consideration  be  given  to  the  applications  of 
the  two  sugarbeet  processors  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  sugarbeet  producers  from  Idaho 
who  are  applying  for  additional  acreage 
commitments. 

The  production  and  processing  of  sugar- 
beets  has  played  a  major  role  In  the  economy 
of  my  State.  This  has  long  been  an  ac- 
cepted fact  In  Idaho.  As  a  youngster  I  re- 
membe'"  traveling  through  the  nearby  com- 
munity of  Sugar  City.  Later  on  in  my  high 
school  days,  I  learned  that  the  athletic 
teams  of  the  Sugar  City  High  School  were 
appropriately  named  "Beetdlggers."  One  of 
the  finer  exports  of  Sugar  City  was  an  all- 
Paclflc  Coast  Conference  basketball  star  at 
the  University  of  Idaho  christened  Grant 
Mortenson  but  better  known  as  "Sugar" 
Mortenson.  I  mention  these  things  to  re- 
mind you  how  intertwined  sugarbeets  are 
with  the  history,  culture,  and  economy  of 
my  State.  In  those  days  we  had  sugar  fac- 
tories not  only  at  Sugar  City  but  also  at 
Rlgby.  Idaho  Palls,  Blackfoot.  Preston.  Bur- 
ley,  Rupert.  Twin  Palls,  and  Nampa. 

Today  In  Idaho  we  have  sugar  factories 
remaining  at  Rupert.  Twin  Falls,  and  Nampa 
operated  by  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  and 
Idaho  Palls  operated  by  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Co.  The  sugar  factories  at  Sugar  City. 
Rigby,  Blackfoot,  Preston,  and  Burley  were 
shut  down  as  the  result  of  consolidation 
and  more  efficient  and  effective  operations 
at  the  remaining  plants. 

As  an  Idaho  farm  boy.  I  drilled  sugarbeets, 
thinned  sugarbeets,  cultivated  sugarbeets, 
hoed  sugarbeets.  Irrigated  sugarbeets,  plowed 
sugarbeets,  topped  sugarbeets,  and  loaded 
sugarbeets.  If  I  have  made  this  sound  like 
hard  work,  I  can  assure  you  It  was  and  I'm 
sure  that  sugarbeets  were  responsible  for  a 
lot  of  farm  boys  leaving  the  farm. 

Idaho  farmers  were  raising  sugarbeets 
when  nearly  all  of  the  labor  was  done  by 
hand  prior  to  and  during  the  labor  short 
years  of  World  War  II.  It  was  a  courageous 
farmer  who  planted  sugarbeets  In  the  days 
when  thinning,  topping,  and  loading  were 
all  hand  labor. 

Today  a  young  man  of  my  age  who  has 
worked  In  sugarbeets  all  his  boyhood  and 
early  adult  life  on  his  father's  farm  may 
purchase  a  nearby  farm  of  his  own,  go  Into 
his  own  operation  and  be  unable  to  produce 
sugarbeets  because  there  Isn't  any  uncom- 
mitted sugarbeet  acreage  available.  The  fact 
that  this  young  man  has  had  years  of  ex- 
perience producing  sugarbeets,  lives  In  an 
area  that  has  a  proven  record  of  good  sugar- 
beet  production  and  has  a  desire  to  produce 
sugarbeets  does  not  enable  him  to  produce 
sugarbeets  today  and  will  not  In  the  future 
unless  we  are  given  additional  acreage  com- 
mitments for  Idaho.  That  Is  why  I  am  here 
today. 

The  two  companies  I  mentioned  earlier 
who  are  proposing  expansion  of  their  facil- 
ities are  both  experienced  processors  of  sugar- 
beets  and  refiners  of  sugar.  They  both 
have  records  of  long  and  successful  opera- 
tions In  this  Indxistry.  Their  proposals  are 
firm  and  positive.  They  have  adequate  fi- 
nancing and  a  record  of  fine  past  perform- 
ance to  back  up  their  requests. 

Therefore,  I  request  that  every  favorable 
consideration  be  given  to  the  requests  of 
the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  for  expanded 
acreage  for  their  Rupert  plant  and  the  Utah- 
Idaho  Sugar  Co.  for  their  Idaho  Falls  plant. 
I  understand  from  officials  of  both  of  these 
companies  that  the  additional  acreage  com- 
mitments that  they  have  requested  is  only 
a  portion  of  the  acreage  that  sugarbeet  pro- 


ducers and  potential  producers  In  their  areas 
have  In  turn  requested  from  them. 

The  Snake  River  Valley  In  southern  Idaho 
where  both  of  these  plants  are  located  has 
an  excellent  history  of  sugarbeet  production. 
There  are  only  two  major  cash  row  crops 
that  can  be  produced  in  this  area,  potatoes 
and  sugarbeets.  We  are  already  faced  with  a 
serious  overproduction  of  potatoes  both  In 
Idaho  and  nationally.  I  feel  that  If  It  were 
possible  next  year  to  transfer  75,000  acres 
from  the  production  of  potatoes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarbeets  It  would  be  healthy 
for  the  economy  of  Idaho  and  for  the  potato 
Industry  nationally.  Obviously  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  this  year  or  even  next  year, 
but  the  commitment  of  the  requested  acre- 
age to  these  two  fine  companies  will  enable 
great  strides  to  be  made  toward  this  neces- 
sary transition. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  Idaho  farm- 
ers such  as  the  one  I  mentioned  earlier  who 
desire  and  need  an  acreage  allotment  to  pro- 
duce sugarbeets.  These  farmers  are  as  en- 
titled to  an  allotment  as  farmers  In  any 
area  of  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  unlike  many  of  the  presentations  that 
have  been  made  for  new  factories,  these  two 
Idaho  comjjanles  with  proven  records  of 
sugarbeet  processing  have  made  firm  capital 
commitments  to  their  expansion  plans. 
They  are  not  shooting  in  the  dark,  they  are 
not  seeking  a  Federal  financing  scheme. 
They  merely  want  to  expand  In  an  area  where 
they  know  they  can  be  successful.  I  would 
also  like  to  further  point  out  that  the  re- 
quests of  our  Idaho  sugarbeet  producers  are 
not  based  on  sketchy  experimental  test  plot 
production  or  hoped  for  favorable  growing 
conditions.  Experience  has  proven  the  abil- 
ity of  Idaho  farmers  to  produce  sugarbeets 
as  a  commercial  crop.  In  fact  It  is  one  of  a 
very  few  profitable  row  crops  that  we  can 
produce.  We  need  additional  sugarbeet  acre- 
age to  take  the  pressure  off  potatoes. 

Therefore,  I  request  that  the  requests  for 
acreage  commitments  from  Idaho  be  given 
favorable  consideration. 

In  addition  to  my  statement,  Senator 
Frank  Chttrch,  Senator  Len  Jordan,  and 
Representative  Compton  White  appeared 
to  ask  for  larger  acreage  for  Idaho  beet- 
growers. 

Mr.  Albert  Johnson,  the  vice  president 
of  the  Idaho  Beet  Growers  Association, 
came  to  Washington  from  Idaho  to  pre- 
sent the  following  statement: 

Statement   of   S.   Albert  Johnson 

My  name  Is  S.  Albert  Johnson.  I  am  vice 
president  of  the  Idaho  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation and  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
association  at  this  hearing. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  request  made  by 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  and  the  beet  growers 
for  reserve  acreage  allotment  in  eastern 
Idaho  from  the  National  Sugarbeet  Acreage 
Reserve  for  1964  and  1965.  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  association  which  I  represent 
I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  we  con- 
cxir  with  this  request. 

Steady  growth  In  the  Industry  in  the  upper 
Snake  River  Valley  has  taken  place  In  the 
period  since  acreage  restrictions  were  re- 
moved In  1961.  This  growth  has  come  about 
largely  by  bringing  Into  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion new  lands,  Irrigated  from  wells  supplied 
by  underground  water,  but  that  growth  will 
stop  at  the  1963  levels  unless  new  processing 
capacity  is  provided. 

Our  area  has  the  right  kind  of  land,  ample 
supplies  of  water  are  available  and  new 
growers  are  anxious  to  find  places  for  them- 
selves In  the  beet  business.  We  believe  that 
if  this  request  Is  granted,  eastern  Idaho  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  sugar 
supplies  of  the  United  States,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  application  will  receive 


the  attention  and  consideration  that  It  de- 
serves. 

The  expanding  of  sugarbeet  production  in 
eastern  Idaho  will  permit  young  men  In  our 
area  to  come  Into  the  beet  growing  program. 
Many  of  the  young  men  In  eastern  Idaho 
have  grown  up  on  farms  and  they  would  like 
to  liave  and  operate  farms  of  their  own. 
Sugarbeet  farming  presents  one  of  their 
best  opportunities.  Growing  sugarbeets  will 
allow  many  of  these  young  men  to  get  well 
started  Into  the  farming  business  and  to 
make  for  themselves  interesting  and  satisfy- 
ing lives  on  the  farm.  New  land  being 
brought  under  Irrigation  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  new  growers  to  get  started  at  costs 
they  can  handle.  A  share  In  the  acreage 
reserve  will  provide  for  them  protection 
against  restriction  which  they  need  to  be- 
come flrmly  established,  and  their  coming 
Into  the  Industry  will  bring  new  blood  to 
keep  It  vital,  efBclent,  and  growing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  take  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  to  increase  the 
quota  of  domestic  beet  sugar. 


IDAHO'S    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
James  T.  Ramey,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  delivered 
an  outstanding  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  in  Idaho. 

Commissioner  Ramey  has  had  a  bril- 
liant career  in  public  service.  He  joined 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  1941 
after  graduation  from  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  In  New  York  City. 
From  1941  through  1947  he  served  in 
successive  positions  from  management 
assistant  to  a  senior  attorney  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  1947  Mr.  Ramey  joined  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  assistant  general 
counsel  in  charge  of  legal  work  at  the 
Chicago  Operations  OfiBce.  Here  he 
served  brilliantly  until  1956,  when  he 
was  appointed  the  executive  director  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Ramey  initiated  and 
provided  staff  leadership  for  a  series  of 
studies  and  hearings  on  the  accelerated 
atomic  power  program,  basic  research 
and  advanced  concepts,  organization  and 
administration  of  the  regulatory  pro- 
gram, the  hazards  of  fallout  and  other 
radioactive  hazards,  and  the  weapons 
"custody"  problem,  among  other  Im- 
portant studies  and  hearings. 

In  1962  Commissioner  Ramey  was  se- 
lected for  appointment  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Commissioner  John  S.  Graham. 

In  1948  under  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, the  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion was  established  near  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho.  Many  significant  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing'  Station  including  the 
generation  of  the  first  useful  electricity 
from  atomic  energy  on  December  20, 
1951. 
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On  March  31,  1953.  the  first  atomic 
submarine  engine  was  successfully 
tested  and  on  July  17,  1955.  Arco,  Idaho 
became  the  first  American  city  to  b( 
lighted  by  atomic  energy. 

Today  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  there  are  many  significant  re- 
search projects  being  conducted  to  fur 
ther  man's  knowledge  of  atomic  energy 
All  of  eastern   Idaho  has  taken  grea ; 
pride  in  the  great  achievements  of  thi; 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station.    Ida  • 
hoans  have  literally  opened  their  home ; 
and    their    hearts    to    the    outstandmi; 
scientific-minded    Americans    that    th; 
AEC    has    brought    to    Idaho.    Amonf 
these  new  Idahoans  who  have  come  t) 
the  State  either  as  employees  of  the  AE< : 
or  one  of  the  fine  contractors  at  the  Na  ■ 
tional  Reactor  Testing  Station  have  been 
people  who  in  addition  to  making  out- 
standing scientific  contributions  throug  i 
their  work  In  atomic  research,  are  alsa 
outstanding   citizens   who   make   mani^ 
outstanding  civic  and  educational  cor- 
tributions  to  the  communities  in  whici 
they  reside.    We  in  Idaho  are  extremely 
proud  to  have  the  National  Reactor  Test  - 
ing  Station  located  In  our  State.    By  the 
same  token,  officials  of  the  AEC  have  told 
me  that  seldom  have  they  had  the  su(  - 
cess  in  obtaining  community  support  i  n 
providing  housing,  schools,  and  a  spirt 
of  helpful  cooperation  from  local  citizer  s 
than  they  have  enjoyed  in  Idaho. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  mo;t 
appropriate  that  when  the  Idaho  Fal  s 
Chamber  of  Commerce  celebrated  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  if 
the  National  Reactor  Testing  Statidn 
that  they  invited  Commissioner  Ramey 
to  be  the  main  speaker. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Commissioner  Ramey's  outstanding 
speech  in  the  Record. 
Thi  U.S.  Atomic  Powir  Program  akd  tiib 
National  Reactor  Test  Station 
It  Is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  you 
here  this  evening  concerning  the  U.S.  atoff  Ic 
power  program  and  Its  Implications  for  tie 
National  Reactor  Test  Station. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  tour  of  the  vari- 
ous AEC  installations  at  the  National  Reac- 
tor Test  Station  today  with  your  Congress- 
man HARDING  who  kindly  invited  me  out  he  re. 
But  more  of  that  later. 

My  own  personal  recollection  of  Idaho 
goes  back  to  my  boyhood  in  Kentucky.  ]«y 
grandfather  had  a  brother  who  migrated  to 
Idaho,  and  my  uncle  Bob  and  brother  spent 
considerable  time  out  here,  as  did  my  father 
on  visits.  Some  of  the  Idaho  branch  of  the 
family  still  reside  in  this  area.  I  can  recall 
with  some  nostalgia  a  mountain  lion  lug 
from  Idaho  which  was  in  our  parlor  back  in 
Kentucky. 

My  earliest  official  relationship  to  1  he 
Idaho  Test  Site  occurred  in  the  late  IQ-JO's 
at  the  AEC's  Chicago  Operations  Office  wt  en 
my  advice  was  requested  in  regard  to  sett!  ng 
up  the  test  site.  Our  office  had  a  hand  in  lo- 
cating the  Argonne  experimental  breeiler 
reactor  No.  1  (EBR-1),  the  Nautilus  Marc  I 
prototype,  and  the  aircraft  nuclear  p-o- 
pulsion  (ANP)  facilities,  at  the  Idaho  lest 
Site. 

We  utilized  our  favorable  experience  at  ;he 
Argonne  site  outside  of  Chicago  in  avoiding 
a  Government-owned  community,  and  rec- 
ommended to  Washington  that  the  same 
course  be  followed  in  establishing  the  Idiiho 
test  site.  I  believe  everyone  now  agrees  ttiat 
this  was  the  right  course_  to  follow.  , 

My  most  recent  relationships  to  the  IdlOio 
test  site  have  been  in  connection  with  my 
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role  as  Staff  Director  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  now 
as  an  AEC  Commissioner.  At  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, I  had  the  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  your  late  Senator  Dworshak,  who  was 
on  the  committee,  and  also  with  Senator 
Church  and  now  with  Senator  Jordan,  Con- 
gressman Harding,  and  your  other  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Needless  to  state,  the  contributions  of 
Idaho  Palls  and  other  nearby  communities 
to  the  national  atomic  energy  program  at 
National  Reactor  Test  Station  with  regard 
to  services  and  housing  have  been  and  are 
important.  The  AEC  program,  incident  to 
the  growth  of  National  Reactor  Test  Station, 
has  been  the  direct  cause  of  many  serious 
community  problems.  However,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  our  pro- 
gram has  flourished  here  is  because  the  com- 
munities In  this  area,  and  the  State,  have 
withstood  the  impact,  solved  the  problems, 
and  continue  to  offer  a  base  for  our  reactor 
test  facilities. 

The  broad  mission  of  the  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  is,  of  course,  to  further  the 
Nation's  reactor  development  program  and. 
In  so  doing,  help  maintain  our  national  de- 
fense and  OUT  domestic  and  International 
economic  posture.  Here  we  are  building, 
testing,  and  operating  many  types  of  nuclear 
reactors,  their  allied  plants,  and  equipment 
for  one  overall  purpose:  We  Intend  to  bring 
into  being  a  new  and  virtually  inexhaustible 
source  of  power,  with  energy  derived  from 
the  nucleus  of  the  atom. 

I  am  sure  that  the  oldtlmers  here  can 
relate  the  various  waves  of  migration  which 
have  affected  the  Idaho  area  all  the  way 
from  Lewis  and  Clarke  down  through  the  gold 
prospectors  and  the  ranchers. 

For  the  past  15  years  there  has  been  an- 
other invasion  of  Idaho  by  engineers,  physi- 
cists, chemists,  and  holders  of  degrees  of  all 
types. 

At  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station, 
more  than  600  people  with  engineering  de- 
grees are  employed  as  engineers,  and  more 
than  100  other  engineers  are  employed  in  ad- 
ministrative positions. 

More  than  500  other  holders  of  college 
degrees,  including  at  least  200  physicists  and 
chemists,  also  are  employed  at  the  station. 
The  changes  inflicted  by  this  Invasion,  I 
might  add.  appear  to  be  as  formidable  as 
Idaho's  central  primitive   area. 

The  Government  has  made  a  large  invest- 
ment in  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion. In  fact  the  total  plant  investment 
after  only  15  years  is  in  excess  of  $450 
million. 

In  the  matter  of  payroll,  the  annual  per- 
manent payroll  at  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station  has  varied  from  $25  million  to 
approximately  $30  million  since  1958,  and  a 
semipermanent  construction  worker  payroll, 
including  contractor  equipment  and  supplies 
expenditures,  average  about  $27  million  a 
year.  The  total  dollar  Impact  of  the  station 
on  the  economy  of  the  area  has  averaged 
approximately  $50  million  a  year  since  It 
was  established  in  1949. 

In  1963  for  both  operations  and  construc- 
tion we  spent  more  than  $72  million.  Of 
this,  approximately  $50  million  was  spent 
locally  in  the  form  of  salaries  and  local  pro- 
cvu-ements.  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  significant  share  of  this  was  spent 
In  Idaho  Falls  since  you  are  the  largest  trade 
center  in  the  area. 

Our  total  budget  for  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  for  the  period  from  mld- 
1963  to  mld-1964  is  over  $76  million,  and  an 
equal  amount  is  proposed  for  the  following 
12-month  period. 

In  terms  of  what  the  total  atomic  energy 
program  has  done  to  Influence  a  change  in 
the  population  of  Idaho  Falls,  the  average 
growth  during  the  decade  of  the  fifties  in 
the  intra-Rocky  Mountain  area  was  slightly 
over  14  percent.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume 


that,  without  the  atomic  energy  program, 
Idaho  Falls  would  have  grown  from  its  1950 
total  of  about  19,000  people  to  something 
like  22,000  in  1960.  Actually,  it  grew  72.5 
percent,  and  by  1960,  33,161  people  were  liv- 
ing here.  Of  this,  the  growth  attributable 
to  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  is 
about   13,000. 

We  know  that  today,  with  your  popula- 
tion of  about  35,000,  some  2.600  are  AEC  and 
our  contractor  employees.  Including  their 
families,  the  total  is  about  9,100.  Add  to  this 
the  incremental  service  population  needed  to 
support  this  number  of  people  and  it  is  clear 
that  over  a  third  of  the  city  depends  on  the 
Commission's  program  here,  one  way  or  the 

other. 

It  is  estimated  that  private  capital  invested 
directly  in  homes  and  secondary  facilities, 
such  as  schools,  in  this  area  totals  about 
$100  million.  This  estimate  includes  not 
only  Idaho  Falls,  but  other  communities  In 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 

The  Commission  recognizes  and  appreci- 
ates the  fact  that  private  initiative  of  this 
type  has  prevented  some  of  the  financial 
strain  that  otherwise  might  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  installation  of  our  facilities 
In  your  area.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we 
have  tried  to  tailor  our  assistance  to  com- 
munities here  to  provide,  where  necessary, 
guarantees  and  other  types  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  private  enterprise,  rather  than 
to  go  for  a  Government-owned  community. 
My  visit  to  the  test  site  today  once  again 
brought  home  to  me  the  Important  work 
which  is  going  on  here.  Admiral  Rlckover 
would  never  have  forgiven  me  if  I  bad  not 
visited  the  naval  reactor  prototypes.  I  was 
happy  to  observe  that  the  old  Mark-I  proto- 
type  the  first  substantial  power-producUig 

reactor— is  still  going  strong  after  more  than 
10  years  of  operation.  I  also  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  prototypes  for  our  surface  ship 
atomic  powerplants,  and  the  more  advanced 
natural  circulation  reactor  for  submarine 
propulsion.  Once  again,  I  was  struck  by 
the  many  advances  made  in  the  naval  reac- 
tor program  which  also  have  peacetime  power 
applications. 

I  also  made  a  point  of  visiting  our  nuclear 
safety  facilities.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant work  at  the  Station  is  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  safety  because  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  in  order  to  achieve  the  established  go^ 
of  the  power  reactor  program,  we  must  ob- 
tain answers  with  regard  to  all  the  questions 
atKjut  safety.  I  can  remember  back  to  Dr. 
Zinn's  original  Borax  equipments  here  In  the 
early  1950's,  which  provided  the  basis  for  the 
Spert  project,  which  was  begun  here  in  the 
later  1950's. 

We  are  giving  even  greater  emphasis  to  a 
program  that  should  supply  us  with  more 
definitive  safety  data.     This  program  is  called 
the  safety  test  engineering  program  (STEP). 
One  of  the  program  objectives  is  to  conduct 
a  series  of  controlled  reactor  accidents;  these 
accidents  will  demonstrate  actual  effects  on 
a  reactor  and  the  environment  during  tne 
purposely   staged   accident.     The   data   gen- 
erated by  these  tests  will  provide  positive  en- 
gineering  data   upon  which   future  reactor 
design  and  siting  information  can  be  based. 
This  program  will  include  core  destructive 
tests  and  the  loss  of  fiow  test  facility  (LOFT), 
which  will  permit  the  investigation  of  actual 
effects  on  a  "loss-of -coolant"  accident  in  the 
water  reactor  systems.     Ninteen  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  author- 
ized for  the  nuclear  safety  facilities  at  Na- 
tional Reactor  Test  Station  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964. 

An  additional  new  safety  project  Includea 
In  our  program  plans  is  the  power  burst 
facility,  which  Is  an  addition  to  the  Spen 
reactor  area. 

The  other  facility  I  visited  during  my  aii 
too  short  tour  of  the  site  waa  the  Arj?onne 
experimental  breeder  reactor  No.  n  (£»**■ 
n).     ThiB  facility  is  an  important  part  oi 
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the  AEC  breeder  program,  on  which  the 
future  extension  of  our  raw  material  energy 
resources  is  dependent.  As  you  may  know, 
the  Congress  has  also  authorized  another 
breeder  reactor  experimental  facility  for  con- 
struction here  known  as  the  Faret  project. 

I  regret  that  time  would  not  permit  me  to 
revisit  the  MTR  and  ETR  testing  reactors, 
where  so  much  of  AEC's  reactor  fuels  and 
components  have  been  tested  under  the  able 
management  of  the  Phillips  Co.  Nor  did  I 
have  time  to  visit  facilities  under  construc- 
tion such  as  EBOR,  or  to  shed  a  tear  for 
the  closed  down  organic  facility  (EDCR) 
which  I   had  so  strongly  supported. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  these  so- 
called  development  efforts  have  already 
yielded  significant  advances  in  our  program. 
Many  of  these  are  listed  in  the  thumbnail 
sketch  put  out  by  our  Idaho  Operations 
Office.  (Incidentally,  this  booklet  makes 
very  good  reading,  and  in  the  event  you 
haven't  seen  it,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ginkel  will 
be  glad  to  see  that  you  get  a  copy.) 

Among  the  "firsts"  credited  for  National 
Reactor  Test  Station  are: 

The  first  usable  quantities  of  electricity 
from  nuclear  energy. 

The  first  proof  testing  of  the  feasibility 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  both  submarine 
and  surface  ships. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  principle 
of  breeding  nuclear  fuel. 

The  first  p>owering  of  a  turbojet  engine  ex- 
clusively from  nuclear  heat. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  advantages 
of  using  organic  substances,  or  hydrocarbons, 
as  reactor  moderator  and  coolant. 

The  first  oi>eration  of  a  large  reactor  using 
a  full  core  loading  of  plutonlum  fuel. 

The  first  operation  of  a  high  fiux  reactor 
with  20  percent  rather  than  93  p>ercent  en- 
riched uranium  as  fuel. 

Just  the  other  day,  another  "first"  was 
announced:  The  first  plant-scale  approach 
to  the  fixation  of  atomic  wastes  in  solid  form. 
At  National  Reactor  Test  Station,  a  success- 
ful shrlnk-drying  of  highly  radioactive  waste 
solutions  was  accomplished  In  the  waste 
calcining  facility. 

But  as  important  as  these  technical  goals 
and  achievements  are,  they  are  obtained  only 
through  people  such  as  you  and  the  AEC 
and  contractor  staffs. 

Last  month,  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Idaho 
AEC  Operations  Office  by  the  Idaho  Falls 
Chamber  of  Conunerce.  The  award  cited  the 
office  for  its  15  years  of  community  con- 
tribution. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  performed  by 
our  office  here  in  Idaho  Falls,  and  we  are 
honored  by  such  recognition  from  your  com- 
munity leaders.  But  in  like  manner,  we  too 
must  pay  tribute:  for  good  schools,  audito- 
riums, recreational  facilities,  homes,  and  a 
myriad  of  excellent  services. 

Now  in  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize that  It  has  been  somewhat  fashionable 
In  recent  years  to  downgrade  the  U.S.  atomic 
energy  program,  and  to  indicate  that  It 
should  be  reorganized  or  assimilated  into 
other  programs  or  agencies. 

I  remain  an  optimist  as  to  the  future 
Importance  of  the  atomic  energy  program  and 
the  role  of  the  AEC.  As  evidence,  I  would 
point  to  the  Commission's  report  to  President 
Kennedy  in  1962  on  the  future  of  atomic  pow- 
er, and  the  fair  degree  of  success  we  are  hav- 
ing in  implementing  it.  I  would  also  point 
to  the  outstanding  success  of  the  AEC-Navy 
nuclear  program  under  the  leadership  of  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  and  his  staff. 

The  AEC  report  to  the  President  on  nu- 
clear power  contemplates  a  12  to  15  year 
program  of  atomic  power  development  at 
about  the  current  budget  level  with  some 
augmentation  for  prototype  development.  It 
emphasizes  the  further  development  of  ad- 
vanced "converters"  and  breeder  reactors 
which  will  stretch  our  energy  reserves.  The 
program  would  Include  the  construction  of 


7  or  8  prototypes  during  the  period,  and  as- 
sistance to  10  or  12  commercial  sized  plants 
of  the  newer  types.  Considerable  work  on 
safety,  reprocessing,  and  testing  would  be 
involved. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  report  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  by  both  private 
and  public  power  groups  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations. However,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  we  are  In  for  smooth  sailing,  or  that  we 
won't  have  our  problems.  But  if  one  were 
to  step  back  and  look  at  the  atomic  energy 
program  in  perspective,  it  might  be  asked: 

Where  else  could  a  wholly  new  and  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  source  of  energy  be 
developed  to  a  point  of  economic  competi- 
tiveness in  a  period  of  15  years  and  at  an 
average  cost  of  about  $70  to  $80  million  per 
year? 

By  what  other  means  could  the  propul- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  its  tactics  and 
strategy,  be  revolutionized  than  through  the 
development  of  nuclear  propuslon  at  a  de- 
velopment cost  of  under  a  billion  dollars?  > 

Thus,  we  can  take  some  pride  that  the 
combined  development  of  civilian  atomic 
power  and  nuclear  naval  propulsion  to  date 
have  cost  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  annual  product,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  TFX  contract  estimate. 

You  people  from  the  Idaho  area  can  be 
proud  of  the  role  you  have  played  in  these 
developments,  and  can  be  assured  that  as  o\ir 
nuclear  power  program — civilian  and  mili- 
tary— continues  to  advance  so  will  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  roUcall  I  came  into  the  Chamber 
immediately  after  the  roUcall  had  been 
ordered  and  recorded.  I  had  been  busy 
in  my  office.    I  missed  the  first  bell. 

I  wish  to  be  recorded  not  on  the  rollcall 
itself  but  in  the  Record,  for  I  want  the 
people  to  know  that  I  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill  which  has  been  passed.  I  missed 
the  vote  purely  and  simply  because  I  had 
misinformation  with  respect  to  the  roll- 
call.  I  thought  the  bell  I  heard  was  the 
first  bell  rather  than  the  second  bell. 


BYELORUSSIA 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  25,  1964  is  the  46th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  sovereign  state  of  Byelorussia.  Un- 
fortunately, like  millions  of  other  op- 
pressed victims  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism,  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia have  been  deprived  of  the  right 
of  self-determination,  and  remain  the 
unwilling  captives  of  tyranny  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

However,  in  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatives and  spokesmen  for  other  cap- 


1  This  listing  of  these  two  accomplishments 
Is  not  Intended  to  be  Inclusive;  there  are 
also,  of  course,  very  significant  accomplish- 
ments In  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons,  radio- 
isotopes for  medicine  and  Industry,  basic  re- 
search and  so  forth. 


tive  peoples,  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
origin  are  maintaining  the  struggle  for 
freedom  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 

Therefore,  this  46th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  independence  takes  on 
great  significance  since  it  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  con- 
tinues to  burn  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  that  the 
determination  of  all  anti-Soviet  peoples 
continues  to  be  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  commemorating  this  day,  I  urge  the 
other  Members  to  encourage  the  people 
of  Byelorussia  and  those  of  all  captive 
nations  to  persevere  and  continue  their 
hope  for  national  independence  through 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  I 
remind  the  brave  Byelorussian  people 
that  they  do  have  the  sympathetic  aline- 
ment  of  other  captive  peoples  who,  in  the 
cause  of  justice,  must  eventually  triumph 
in  their  drive  for  political  and  economic 
liberty  and  freedom  from  the  Soviet  co- 
lonial yoke. 

It  is  tragic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  officials 
of  our  State  Department  do  not  under- 
stand, recognize,  or  sympathize  with  the 
legitimate  nationalistic  aspirations  of 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
entire  world  remains  in  danger  as  long 
as  any  people  suffer  under  the  Commu- 
nist yoke.  Therefore,  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia are  a  symbol,  and  their  perse- 
verance and  nationalistic  virtues  will 
some  day  triumph  over  tyranny. 


MEAT  IMPORTS  HARM  FARMERS' 
INCOME 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  red  meat 
imports  are  harming  the  farmers'  in- 
come. Many  people  have  indicated  to 
me  that  they  would  refrain  from  buying 
imports  in  order  to  help  the  farmers  out 
If  they  only  knew  which  meats  were 
imports  and  which  were  domestically 
produced. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  which 
provides  that  red  meat  imports  and  meat 
products  imported  into  the  United  States 
be  labeled  as  such. 

The  voluntary  quota  arrangements 
recently  made  between  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  nations  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland 
will  be  of  no  help  to  the  red  meat  farm- 
ers. In  fact,  in  future  years  they  will 
be  more  harmful  than  if  no  voluntary 
quota  arrangement  was  made,  since  it 
guarantees  these  nations  increased  mar- 
kets equal  with  the  estimated  increased 
red  meat  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  in  the  concept  of  voluntary 
quotas.  However,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  surely  did  not  use  all  its 
opportunities  to  negotiate  a  better  ar- 
rangement. 
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My  labeling  bill  provides  that  all  meat 
retailers  must  clearly  label  imported 
meat  as  being  imports  so  that  consumers 
may  be  aware  of  it.  If  a  meat  product 
was  part  imported  meat  and  part  do- 
mestically raised  meat,  the  fact  that  It 
contained  imports  would  have  to  be 
noted  on  the  package.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  meat  imports  sold  in  restau- 
rants must  be  clearly  identified  by  a 
notice  on  the  menu  or  in  some  other 
understandable  way. 

If  this  has  salutary  effects  which  I  be- 
lieve it  will,  it  is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress take  action  not  only  in  the  Inter- 
est of  producers  of  red  meat  in  this 
country,  but  all  who  receive  a  portion  of 
their  livelihood  by  doing  business  with 
such  producers. 


RESULTS  OF  1964  OPINION  POLL.  22D 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OFl 
OHIO 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  thli 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objectior 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.     FRANCES    P.     BOLTON.     Mr 
Speaker,  the  tabulation  of  replies  to  my 
1964  opinion  poll  on  Federal  legislativ(i 
issues  has  just  been  completed.     Durinr 
the  past  3  weeks  22,000  replies  to  thiii 
poll  have  been  received  from  resident!  i 
of  the  22d  Congressional  District.     I  an 
happy  to  report  that  this  is  the  larges 
response  ever  received  on  this  annual 
questionnaire  during  the  past  8  years. 
May  I  express  my  appreciation  to  eacli 
person  who  replied  to  this  poll  for  hi  5 
interest  in  the  issues  facing  the  Congress . 
Of  the  15  questions  contained  on  this 
poll,  5  received  a  favorable  vote  of  mor ; 
than  50  percent.    Only  two  issues  re- 
ceived approval  of  more  than  60  percent 
of  those  who  replied:  first.  Federal  grants 
to  needy  States  for  school  construction: 
64  percent  for,  31  percent  opposed,  anl 
5  percent  no  opinion;  and  second,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps : 
64  percent  for,  26  percent  opposed,  ani 
10  percent  no  opinion.    These  two  pro- 
posed programs  appear  to  have  a  fairly 
substantial  degree  of  grassroots  suppor ;. 
Other  Federal  programs  barely  receiving 
majority  approval  on  this  poll  were: 

First.  Hospital  care  for  the  aged  ur - 
der  social  security:  54  percent  for.  41  per 
cent  opposed.  5  percent  no  opinion. 

Second.  Federal  grants  to  needy  States 
for  teachers'  salaries:  50  percent  for 
41  percent  opposed.  9  percent  no  opinio  i 
Third.  Continuation  of  our  foreign 
military  and  economic  aid  program:  M 
percent  for,  33  percent  opposed,  16  per- 
cent no  opinion.  J 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  brought  forth  the  least  favorable 
response  with  only  20  percent  for,  66  per- 
cent opposed,  and  14  percent  no  opinio^i. 
Other  Federal  programs  apparently  hav- 
ing little  public  support  are  the  creatl(in 
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of  a  new  Federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development,  Federal 
aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools,  and 
Federal  grants  to  local  tnass  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Although  our  country  continues  to 
have  an  extremely  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, proposals  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  number  of  unemployed  through  a  re- 
duction of  the  40-hour  workweek  to  35 
hours,  and  requiring  the  payment  of 
double  time  instead  of  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime  pay.  received  the  sup- 
port of  only  one-third  of  the  people  re- 
plying to  this  questionnaire. 


As  in  previous  years  the  majority  of 
residents  in  the  22d  District  have  sup- 
ported our  foreign  military  and  economic 
aid  program.  Of  the  51  percent  of  those 
favoring  this  program,  a  strong  majority 
of  74  percent  do  so  with  the  hope  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriation. 
The  Congress  made  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  foreign  aid  program  last  year, 
and  every  phase  of  the  request  for  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  will  also  undergo 
the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  complete  results  of  this  poll  are  as 
follows : 


[In  percent) 


Do  you  favor  or  oppose — 


Favor 


Oppose 


1.  An  increase  in  social  security  taxes  to  pay  the  cost  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 

2.  A  Federal  pro^ain  to  aMistlfTcaf  governments  in  the  expansion  of  public  mass 


transit  systems? J. - --.-• v i' 

3.  Increased  Federal  spending/for  community  public  works  programs?. 


4. 


(a)  The  sale  of  our  wheat  K)  Communist  nations? 

(b)  Liberalizing  U.S.  trade  relations  with  Communist  countries? 

5.  Federal  grants  to  needy  States  for: 

(a)  Public  school  construction? 

(b)  Teachers  salaries?. .- -- 

(c)  Aid  to  private  and  psu-ochial  schools?  ...- r--'S\-C V"' 

8   Federal  legislation  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed  through. 

(a)  A  reduction  in  the  workweek  from  40  to  35  hours?  .....----- 

(b)  The  payment  of  double  time  for  all  overtime  work  after  40  hours  per 

7.  (a)  The  expansion  of  ourFVderafuri/inVenVwal  program  to  provide  more  public 
(b)  TheCTM^ion'ori  new'FVd'eral' D^pmra^^^^    of  Housing  and  Community 


TheTslablShmenrof  a  Domestic  Peace" Corps  to  aid  our  economically  under- 


8. 

privileged' -.-.--.---rir-:r'"r, ' 

9   The  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  Lnited  Nations. -.-. 

10    Continuation  of  our  foreign  military  and  economic  aid  program.  . 
If  your  answer  is  "yes"  please  check  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  At  the  present  level  (approximately  $3,000,000,000) . . 

(b)  At  a  reduced  level?. 

(c)  At  a  higher  level? 


54 

31 
33 
47 
36 

M 
50 

29 

35 

35 

33 

25 

64 
20 
51 

21 

74 

6 


No 
opinion 


41 

58 
55 
43 
49 

31 
41 
64 

55 

54 

52 

54 

26 
66 
33 


1 

12 
10 
15 

5 
9 
7 

10 

11 

15 

21 

10 
14 
IS 


THE  BEEF  AND  SHEEP  MEN  PAY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress  is  to  extend 
reasonable  protection  to  our  domestic 
economy  from  unreasonable  and  unfair 
competition  from  imports  from  foreign 
countries.  As  the  world's  largest  export- 
ing nation,  we  have  an  interest  in  re- 
moving unreasonable  barriers  to  our 
products  in  world  trade.  In  carrying  out 
our  objective  of  expanding  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  goods  and  products,  we  have 
opened  our  doors  to  products  from  for- 
eign nations. 

Our  executive  branch  has  the  primary 
responsibility  of  setting  our  trade  policy, 
but  in  so  doing  it  should  recognize  that 
there  must  be  emergency  measures  that 
can  be  resorted  to  when  an  important  do- 
mestic industry  is  adversely  affected  by 
an  unusual  or  temporary  supply  situ- 
ation. 

The  U.S.  livestock  industry  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  instance  where,  because  of 
an  unusual  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  industry  is  experiencing  ex- 
treme adverse  effects  from  imports.   Be- 


cause our  domestic  production  of  beef 
happens  to  be  at  a  cyclical  high,  the  sup- 
ply is  such  as  to  depress  market  prices 
substantially.  Fat  steers  recently  hit  an 
18-year  low  on  the  Chicago  market,  and 
feeder  cattle  and  slaughter  cows  are  ex- 
periencing corresponding  price  decline. 
This  Is  our  domestic  problem  and  the 
livestock  industry  will,  no  doubt,  adjust 
production  as  it  has  in  the  past  to  meet 
the  market  demand. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  domestic 
livestock  industry  is  experiencing  tempo- 
rary overproduction,  beef  imports  are  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  to  an  all- 
time  high  level.  In  1963,  more  than  1 
billion  pounds  of  processed  beef  in  vari- 
ous categories  was  imported.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  1%  billion  pounds  live 
weight.  This  was  an  increase  of  20  per- 
cent over  1962  and  represented  11  per- 
cent of  U.S.  production  in  1963.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  in  1956,  imports  were  equal 
to  only  1.6  percent  of  U.S.  production. 
In  1962  the  U.S.  share  of  world  beef  im- 
ports was  51  percent. 

The  United  States  has  made  no  effort 
in  recent  years  to  restrict  beef  imports 
and  there  has  been  no  request  for  re- 
striction by  the  cattle  industry.  So  long 
as  prices  were  good,  cattle  producers  felt 
they  had  no  reason  to  object  to  imports 
which  served  to  give  the  consumer  a  more 
generous  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  United  States  has  the  world's  lowest 
level  of  import  duties  on  beef  of  any  beef- 


producing   nation — 3    cents   per   pound 
dressed  basis. 

At  the  present  time  because  of  the 
serious  price  decline,  cattle  producers  and 
feeders  have  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  quotas  on  beef  imports  which 
could  be  invoked  only  when  domestic 
prices  were  depressed.  This  seems  a  rea- 
sonable request  on  the  part  of  the  largest 
single  segment  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. The  quota  suggested  has  been  at  a 
level  of  the  average  of  the  last  5  years. 
This  would  include  1962  and  1963,  which 
were  the  highest  import  years  in  our 
history.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  executed  a  voluntary  agreement  that 
would  restrict  imports  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  an  average  of  the 
1962  and  1963  level  of  imports  from  those 
countries.  Since  these  2  years  were  the 
highest  in  history,  livestock  people  have 
felt  this  agreement  had  the  effect  of  fix- 
ing quotas  at  an  extremely  high  level,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  provision  in  the  agree- 
ment providing  for  a  3.7-percent  annual 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  situation  in  the 
cattle  industry  is  extremely  serious  and 
deserves  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 
gress. Some  70  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  quotas  on  beef  imports 
at  such  times  as  domestic  prices  were 
seriously  depressed.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  has  introduced  such  legislation.  I 
urge  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation,  to  urge  the 
appropriate  committees  to  hold  hearings 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  on  this  leg- 
islation. We  who  represent  livestock- 
producing  areas  feel  we  have  a  just  cause 
for  seeking  legislative  action  and  we  want 
an  opportunity  to  present  our  case. 

To  provide  some  idea  of  the  interest 
and  concern  over  the  present  cattle- 
price  situation,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  an  editorial 
opinion  from  the  April  1964  edition  of 
the  Farm  Journal.  I  ask  permission  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Beef  and  Sheep  Men  Pat 

"I  am  pleased,"  said  Secretary  Freeman 
of  the  voluntary  agreement  this  country  has 
Just  completed  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land over  meat  Imports.  Judging  by  the  cries 
of  anger  from  the  cattle  and  sheep  country, 
he  must  be  the  only  one  who  Is. 

The  agreement  allows  these  countries  to 
ship  in  as  much  beef  (and  the  Australians  as 
much  mutton)  as  the  average  for  1962-63. 
That's  6  percent  less  than  In  1963  but  10  per- 
cent more  than  In  1962.  Furthermore  they 
get  an  Increase  of  3.7  percent  for  the  next 
2  years,  so  by  1966  they'll  be  sending  us  more 
than  In  1963. 

What  the  agreement  amounts  to  Is  that 
things  won't  get  worse  but  neither  can  they 
get  much  better. 

U.S.  stockmen  wanted  imports  set  at  the 
average  of  1958-1963  period,  or  about  half  as 
much  as  now.  Probably  we  could  have  got- 
ten It.  Why.  then,  was  the  level  set  so  high? 
Simply  because  our  Government  has  been 
trying  to  promote  the  Idea  of  "sharing  mar- 
kets" around  the  world.  We're  about  to  go 
to  the  meeting  of  GATT  (General  Agre'iment 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, to  sell  the  "sharing"  Idea.  Our  negotia- 
tors wouldn't  want  to  admit  that  we  ourselves 
had  Just  put  up  the  bars  against  anjrthlng. 
So  the  stockmen  of  the  United  States  have 
been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  in  our  attempt 


to  free  up  international  trade.    It's  not  sur- 
prising that  they  don't  care  for  the  role. 

The  cattlemen's  plight  Is  simply  this: 
They  sent  7  percent  more  beef  to  market 
In  1963  than  In  the  1958-1962  period.  Ex- 
ports added  another  1  percent.  But  our  mar- 
ket can  absorb  an  increase  of  only  3.5 
to  4  percent  without  harm  to  prices. 
We  brought  on  most  of  the  trouble  ourselves, 
by  sending  1.25  million  more  cattle  to  mar- 
ket than  the  year  before  and  making  them 
an  average  of  19  pounds  heavier  (33  pounds 
for  steers) .  We're  keeping  a  record  106.5 
million  head  out  In  the  covmtry,  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  them  than  usual  are  cows, 
ready  to  produce  more  calves. 

However,  that's  not  the  whole  difficulty.  At 
the  very  time  of  our  acute  distress,  the  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders  were  rushing  In 
unprecedented  quantity  of  meat  here.  In 
1958,  the  Australians  sold  us  only  18  million 
pounds  of  beef,  but  by  1963  were  sending 
517  million.  Imports  now  furnish  11  per- 
cent of  our  entire  supply.  Our  market  has 
paid  by  far  the  highest  prices  In  the  world, 
and  It  has  been  wide  open.  Our  tariff  of 
3  cents  a  pound  has  amounted  to  nothing. 

Meanwhile  other  governments  are  offering 
their  farmers  more  protection,  not  less.  We 
got  a  foretaste  of  what  the  Common  Market 
Intends  in  the  chicken  war  which  we  lost. 
Now  Western  Europe  Is  trying  to  keep  our 
feed  grains  out.  Britain  has  recently  estab- 
lished Import  quotas,  as  well  as  Import  prices, 
on  both  beef  and  pork  to  protect  her  stock- 
men. That's  the  way  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  "sharing." 

It  Is  against  that  picture  that  our  Govern- 
ment, m  an  attempt  to  set  a  shining  example 
which  no  one  Is  following,  permits  meat  Im- 
ports at  record  levels.  This,  by  the  way,  Is 
the  same  government  that  recently  wanted 
to  graze  retired  cropland  acres  because  "we 
need  more  meat." 

Actually,  should  we  get  a  drouth  we  could 
have  a  real  disaster  on  our  hands.  Our 
Import  agreement  can't  be  abrogated  with- 
out 6  months'  notice.  We'd  better  all  pray 
for  rain! 

What  can  cattlemen  do  about  It?  Well, 
first  they  will  have  to  send  less  beef  to 
market.  Second,  they  can  keep  pressure  on 
Congress  and  the  White  House  for  tougher 
Import  controls,  even  though  denied  them 
now.  Third,  they  can  refuse  to  be  quieted 
by  a  little  beef  buying  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  a  Tariff  Commission  hearing,  now 
likely  to  be  meaningless.  Palling  all  else  they 
can  resort  to  the  ballot  box  next  fall.  That's 
one  recourse  they  can't  be  denied,  and  we 
think  they'll  know  what  do  with  it. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day during  roUcalls  No.  85  and  No.  86,  I 
was  detained  in  my  ofiBce  with  constit- 
uents and  did  not  return  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  time  to  qualify  to  vote. 

If  I  had  been  present  and  qualified  to 
vote,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll 
No.  85  and  "yea"  on  roll  No.  86. 

I  was  present  yesterday  for  rolls  82, 
83,  and  84. 

GREEK  INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevbland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  cele- 
brations of  independence  days  bring  back 
memories  of  heroic  and  glorious  days  of 
yesteryear.  Such  celebrations  evoke  the 
spirit  of  martyrs  who  gladly  gave  their 
lives  for  the  attainment  of  national  in- 
dependence. The  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Greek  Independence  Day  signifies 
all  these  things  and  perhaps  something 
more. 

Greece  was  the  cradle  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  were  the 
first  people  to  conceive  the  idea,  to  give 
it  a  living  form  and  to  practice  it  in  their 
classical  homeland.  Then,  almost  2,000 
years  ago,  while  the  idea  was  slowly 
taking  roots  in  other  parts  of  the  West, 
Greece  was  invaded  and  conquered,  and 
the  Greeks  ceased  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent. For  many  centuries  they  were 
subjected  to  alien  rulers  and  lived  un- 
der alien  regimes.  During  nearly  all  of 
modem  times,  up  to  1821,  they  were 
living  under  the  ruthless  tyranny  of 
Ottoman  sultans.  In  that  year  they  rose 
against  their  overlords,  and  eventually 
attained  their  national  independence. 

Since  1821  Greece  has  been  a  sovereign 
state,  and  the  Greeks  in  their  mainland 
have  been  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
But  that  is  not  to  say  that  their  national 
existence  has  been  free  from  serious 
threats  and  dangers.  During  both 
World  Wars  their  very  freedom  and  in- 
dependence seemed  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
This  was  especially  true  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  war,  when  a  small  band  of 
well-trained  and  fanatical  Greek  Com- 
munists, supported  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
almost  took  over  the  country.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  evil  designs  had  it  not 
been  for  the  British-American  support 
which  Greek  democratic  forces  had  in 
their  bitter  struggle  against  communism. 
Fortunately  Greeks  were  thus  saved  from 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny,  and  to- 
day they  are  among  our  most  faithful 
allies  against  communism.  Democracy 
thus  has  been  instilled  in  the  Greek 
temperament  as  a  matter  of  historical 
record.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  some  of 
the  finest  Americans  and  citizens  in  my 
district  are  of  Greek  descent.  On  this, 
the  143d  anniversary  of  their  homeland's 
independence  day,  I  gladly  join  them  in 
wishing  peace  and  prosperity  for  their 
classic  and  historic  homeland,  truly  a 
cradle  of  freedom  and  liberty. 


ARA  AND  THE  HARDBOARD 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hajs 
been  almost  2  weeks  since  I  called  thje 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  unj 
justified  granting  of  an  industdal  loaj 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  .^dmlnistrr 
tion  for  a  new  hardboard  plant  at  Si 
perior,  Wis.  Excuse-making  and  flguref- 
juggling  is  all  we  have  seen  from  AR^ 
since  approval  of  that  $4  million  loaii. 
The  only  excuse  we  have  heard  frori 
AHA  is  that  none  of  the  existing  hard- 
board  plants  are  operating  at  a  losji. 
But  if  ARA  gets  its  way.  these  plants  ma  v 
well  be  operating  at  a  loss  in  the  near 
future. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
number  of  instances  where  ARA.  aslng 
Census  Bureau  statistics,  juggled  the 
figures  to  prove  the  need  for  a  new  plar  t 
at  taxpayer  expense. 

As  late  as  March  13.  ARA  insisted  th£  t 
per  capita  consumption  of  hardboard 
had  risen  to  16.1  square  feet  in  196:!. 
But  on  March  20.  that  figure  was  re- 
duced to  13.1  with  an  even  further  reduc  - 
tion  for  1963. 

Statistics  used  by  ARA  prior  to  Marc  ti 
20  showed  a  3-year  growth  rate  for  tie 
hardboard  industry  at  nearly  25  percei  t 
a  year  since  1961.  but  the  new  fi?;ure  s 
less  than  10  percent. 

ARA  says  the  approval  of  the  Superl(  ir 
plant  was  made  on  February  13.  but  la 
formal  public  announcement  was  nfct 
made  until  March  9.  And  on  February 
,  24  ARA  met  with  hardboard  industry 
'  representatives  who  pointed  out  then 
that  the  growth  figures  were  in  error. 
But  did  ARA  stop  the  project  until  the 
errors  had  been  corrected?  Of  course 
not.  They  defended  the  erroneous  statis- 
tics, which  now  have  been  proven  false! 

Nothing  ARA  has  said  has  changdd 
the  fact  that  the  present  hardboard  in- 
dustry is  operating  at  only  75  percent  or 
less  of  capacity  and  that  the  expected 
market  for  hardboard  does  not  justify 
the  addition  of  another  plant  at  ta:c- 
payer  expense. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  iin 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  makes 
a  mistake  and  then  tries  to  justify  it 
through  excuses.  The  only  thing  appar- 
ent in  this  case  is  that  existing  harJ- 
board  plants  across  the  Nation,  inclui- 
ing  three  in  the  immediate  area  of  tt  is 
new  project,  will  end  up  with  a  loss  in 
income  and  employment,  and  at  a  was  te 
of  taxpayer  money. 
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RESOLUTION  CREATING  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  POVERTY  IN  T]^E 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a  sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dwyhr] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  pojnt 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectijon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frim 
Nebraska?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hive 
today  introduced  a  resolution  to  creite 
a  Select  Committee  on  Poverty  in  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  to  study  the  problemi  of 
poverty  in  depth,  find  its  root  causes. 


and  determine  the  most  effective  way  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  Government  to 
eliminate  this  blight  and  broaden  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  people. 

OflBcial  estimates  indicate  that  one  out 
of  every  five  Americans  is  living  under 
conditions  of  grave  deprivation,  cut  off 
from  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
abundance   and  promise  of  life  which 
the  majority  of  us  enjoy.    The  problem 
unquestionably  is  immense  and  complex. 
Yet.  we  will  not  help  the  poor  if  we 
rush  off  in  piecemeal  or  helter-skelter 
fashion  with  a  host  of  ambitious  new 
projects     and     programs.     Waste     and 
duplication  and  inefficiency — the  inevita- 
ble companions  of  such  an  approach — 
no  matter  how  well   intended,  are  no 
substitute    for   a    thoughtful,    carefully 
worked  out  program  aimed  at  getting  to 
the  basic  causes  of  poverty  instead  of 
dealing  with  the  superficial  symptoms. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Poverty  would  be  made  up  of 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
members  of  the  several  House  commit- 
tees which  have  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  many  aspects  of  this  problem. 
They   would    approach   the   subject   of 
poverty  on  an  overall  basis,  and  deter- 
mine where  it  exists,  how  big  it  is.  and 
why  it  seems  to  get  worse  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  abundance.    The  commit- 
tee would  review  the  many  programs  al- 
ready in  existence  and  study  the  many 
new   proposals   which   have   been   sug- 
gested.   It  would  then  recommend  how 
best    to    organize    our    resources,    and 
establish  priorities,  for  attacking  poverty 
in   the   most  meaningful   and   effective 
way. 

The  fight  against  poverty.  Mr.  Speaker, 
deserves  the  best  that  Congress  can  give 
to  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  text  of  my  resolution,  which  includes 
a  more  detailed  presentation  of  the  need 
for  and  responsibilities  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Poverty,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Resolution  Creating  a  Select  Committek 
on  povebty  in  the  united  states 
Whereas  there  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated to  be  from  20  to  30  percent  of 
the  American  people  who  are  not  sharing  in 
the  abundance  and  promise  of  our  national 
life  and  are  living  their  lives  in  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  deprivation;  and 

Whereas  such  deprivation  to  the  extent  it 
exists  is  enormously  costly  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  both  In  terms  of  lost  human 
resources  and  of  the  Increasing  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  control  the  adverse  effects 
of  poverty;  and 

Whereas  poverty  In  the  United  States  exists 
under  many  forms  and  in  diverse  circum- 
stances, affects  people  of  varied  backgrounds 
and  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  arises 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  is  perpetuated 
by  many  different  factors;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  requested  Con- 
gress to  provide  authority  and  funds  to  com- 
bat poverty;  and 

Whereas  an  effective  campaign  against 
poverty  will  require,  among  other  things,  the 
Identification  of  the  causes  Instead  of  the 
svmptoms  of  poverty,  a  comprehensive  in- 
ventory of  existing  and  proposed  programs 
and  policies  affecting  poverty,  a  Judicious 
search  for  means  appropriate  to  an  attack 
on  poverty  at  Its  sources,  the  establishment 
of  meaningful  priorities  for  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral resources,  and  a  high  degree  of   coor- 


dination between  responsible  agencies  of  the 
Government;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  new  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  provide  coordination  and  di- 
rection In  the  executive  branch  In  the  cam- 
paign against  poverty;  and 

Whereas  Congress  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  coordination  and 
direction  In  any  campaign  against  poverty 
which  Congress  may  authorize;   and 

Whereas  the  President's  proposed  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an  omni- 
bus bill  and  referred  to  a  single  committee, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains 
provisions  which  ordinarily,  by  virtue  of 
their  subject  matter,  would  come  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  standing  committees; 
and 

Whereas  the  expert  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  members  of  these  several  standing 
committees  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  poverty  and  on  the  most  practi- 
cable and  effective  ways  of  combating  It: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  35  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.    Members  shall 
be  appointed  In  a  ratio  of   three  majority 
Members   and   two  minority  Members  from 
each  of  the  following  standing  committees: 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Education  and  Labor,  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce,    Public   Works,    Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs,  and   Ways  and  Means. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
The  committee  Is  directed  to  make  a  com- 
plete, full,  and  thorough  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  extent  to  which  p>overty  exists 
and    the   forms    in   which   it   is   manifested 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
numerous  programs  and  policies  being  fol- 
lowed by  sundry  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  may  be  re- 
lated, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the  subject  of 
poverty,  and  the  various  proposals  advanced 
from   both   public   and   private   sources   for 
combating    poverty    In    the    United    States. 
Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going, the  committee  shall  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  following:  (1)  The  Identifica- 
tion of  the  sources,  extent,  causes,  and  con- 
ditions of  poverty  wherever  it  may  exist  in 
the  United  States;    (2)    an   analysis   of  the 
programs  and  policies  presently  In  effect  In 
the  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  operating  directly  or  Indirectly 
upon   the  problems  of   low-income   persons 
and   families    living   at   substandard   levels, 
and  the  amounts  being  expended  for  such 
purposes  by  the  departments  and  agencies; 

(3)  a  review  of  recommended  policies  and 
programs,  together  with  their  estimated  cost, 
which  are  designed  to  combat  poverty.  In- 
cluding such  recommendations  from  both 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  source*?; 

(4)  an  evaluation,  for  purposes  of  establish- 
ing priorities,  of  existing  and  proposed  poli- 
cies and  programs  in  terms  of  their  pres- 
ent or  prospective  relative  effectiveness  as 
means  of  combating  basic  sources  of  poverty; 
and  (5)  a  determination  of  the  usefulness 
and  adequacy  of  the  means  employed,  or  pro- 
posed, to  effect  necessary  coordination  be- 
tween Government  departments  and  agencies 
with  regard  to  those  activities  relating  to  the 
control  and  elimination  of  poverty. 

In  order  that  this  study  and  investigation 
of  Government  activities  In  the  field  of 
poverty  may  be  better  coordinated,  without 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  committee's  work, 
it  Is  directed,  among  other  procedtires,  to 
make  use  of  Information  currently  available 
in  the  various  committees  of  Congress  which 


have  legislative  Jxirlsdlction  over  such  Gov- 
ernment activities  to  the  end  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  able  to  recommend  the  neces- 
sary legislation  and  administrative  action  to 
coordinate  and  prevent  unjustifiable  dupli- 
cation in  the  nimierous  projects  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Government  relating  to  the  effort 
to  combat  poverty. 

The  committee  shall  report  Its  findings  to 
House  with  such  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation and  administrative  action  aa  the 
committee  may  deem  appropriate  to  correct 
any  deficiencies  in  and  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Government  efforts  to  combat 
poverty.  The  committee  shall  make  a  final 
report  on  or  before  December  31,  1964.  and 
may  submit  such  other  interim  reports  as 
It  deems  advisable.  Any  reports  submitted 
when  the  House  Is  not  In  session  may  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  dxu-lng  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  SUtes,  Including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  or  not  the 
House  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  aa  the  committee  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  properly  designated  chairman 
of  a  subconunlttee,  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  that  two  or 
more  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  of  evidence  Including  sworn 
testimony. 


NORTHERN     WESTCHESTER     CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMITTEE 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  in  receipt  of  some  2,000  signatures 
obtained  by  the  Northern  Westchester 
Civil  Rights  Committee  urging  prompt 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on 
the  civil  rights  bill,  H.R.  7152. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  some  1,400 
signatures — obtained  during  Brother- 
hood Week— by  the  Pelham  Committee 
on  Human  Relations,  supporting  the 
prompt  passage  of  H.R.  7152.  These 
petitions  explicitly  note  that  "freedom 
is  indivisible  and  that  its  denial  to  one 
is  a  persistent  threat  to  all." 

As  there  have  been  some  reports  in 
the  press  recently  in  regard  to  support 
for  the  civil  rights  bill,  I  am  happy  to 
note  the  concern  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity now  and  the  initiative  evidenced 
by  a  number  of  constituents  in  the  26th 
Congressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

In  my  judgment,  the  civil  rights  bill, 
which  I  voted  for,  is  a  moral  and  con- 
stitutional imperative. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  other  body  to- 
day or  tomorrow  will  vote  on  a  motion 
to  make  the  civil  rights  bill  formally  the 
pending  business,  and  that  the  other  body 
will  move  promptly  to  pass  the  bipartisan 
House  version  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion.   

H.R.    10456— NASA   AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  House  is  considering  this  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Nation's  space  program  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  some  expressions  of  popu- 
lar opinion  on  how  fast  and  how  far  we 
should  proceed  in  sending  a  man  to  the 
moon.  Since  H.R.  10456  would  approve 
nearly  $2.7  billion  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram's research  and  development,  or 
more  than  half  of  the  bill's  almost  $5.2 
billion  total,  I  think  it  is  most  appro- 
priate to  consider  the  comments  of  re- 
spected individuals  in  private  life  on 
the  merits  of  this  expensive  effort. 

At  the  end  of  last  October  when  Rus- 
sian Premier  Khrushchev  told  the  world 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  intention 
of  competing  with  the  United  States  in 
a  race  to  the  moon.  Reporter  Brian  Sul- 
livan of  the  Times-Union  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  asked  five  community  leaders  for 
their  assessment  of  our  avowed  intention 
to  go  to  the  moon  and  return  by  1970. 
These  five  gentlemen  are  my  constituents 
and  each  enjoys  a  position  of  prominence 
in  my  home  community.  Thus.  I  feel 
their  statements  of  response  to  this 
newspaper  inquiry  are  worthy  of  definite 
deliberation  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House : 

How  Leaders  Feel  About  Moon  Race 
(By  Brian  Sullivan) 
Do  you  think  this  country  should  go  ahead 
with  Its  plan  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  by 

1970? 

Premier  Khrushchev's  recent  statement 
that  Russia  will  not  race  us  to  the  moon  has 
bolstered  the  arguments  of  some  critics  of 
the  program. 

The  Times-Union  asked  some  community 
leaders  what  they  think  In  view  of  the  recent 
developments. 

In  general,  there  Is  little  sentiment  for  a 
race.  There  Is  some  feeling  that  the  money 
could  be  used  better  elsewhere,  but  there  Is 
some  support  for  a  better  balanced  space  pro- 
gram. Khrushchev's  comments  have  little 
effect. 

Here  are  some  views: 

Marlon  B.  Folsom,  a  director  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  and  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

"My  views,  before  Khrushchev  made  his 
statement,  was  that  I'm  Inclined  to  agree 
with  General  Eisenhower,  Senator  Fulbright 
and  others  that  there  are  so  many  other 
needs  of  higher  priority.  We  could  take 
some  of  this  money  and  spend  It  on  educa- 
tion and  training,  rather  than  landing  men 
on  the  moon. 

"Also,  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  by 
landing  Instruments,  rather  than  men.  on 
the  moon  and  at  leas  cost." 


Dr.  Wallace  O.  Fenn,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  Space  Science  Center: 

"I  don't  think  Khrushchev's  statement 
should  have  any  serious  effect.  It  was  sort 
of  a  routine  statement  to  protect  him  In  all 
eventualities.  It  shouldn't  have  any  par- 
ticular effect  on  anything  they  do  In  Russia 
or  on  anything  we  do  over  here." 

Joseph  C.  Wilson,  president  of  Xerox  Corp.: 

"I  was  never  too  Impressed  with  the  Idea 
of  racing  to  the  moon.  If  It's  Important,  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  or  not  they  (the  Rus- 
sians) are  doing  It. 

"I  assume  the  Federal  Government  had 
deep  and  powerful  reasons  for  doing  It.  I 
lean  toward  going  ahead,  on  the  assumption 
they  had  good  reasons  for  going  ahead  in  the 
first  place." 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Harris,  president  of  the 
Monroe  County  Medical  Society : 

"I  think  that  It's  safe  to  say:  One,  that  I'm 
not  sure  we  can  depend  too  much  on  what 
Mr.  Khrushchev  says,  and  two,  there  are  a 
lot  more  important  jobs  to  do  right  here  on 
earth.  I  don't  think  the  timetable  Is  too 
Important  •  •  •  and,  for  Instance,  there  Is  a 
lot  to  be  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  which  has  been  barely  explored." 

Mark  Elllngson.  president  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology : 

"I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  continue  with 
the  development  of  our  space  program.  But 
the  question  about  the  actual  placement  of 
a  man  on  the  moon  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
least  significant  part  of  all  of  space  explora- 
tion. 

"I  would  hope  that  the  Government  will 
not  blow  hot  and  blow  cold  on  a  program  of 
this  scientific  magnitude.  And  It's  not  clear 
that  It  (landing  a  man  on  the  moon)  should 
be  a  major  objective  because  there  are  far 
too  many  space  problems  that  would  make  It 
easier  to  do  if  we  had  the  answers  to  them 
first." 


BYELORUSSIAN  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aSk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day marks  the  44  th  anniversary  of  the 
date  when  the  Byelorussian  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  establishing 
a  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
Needless  to  say.  this  tiny  nation,  lying 
just  north  of  the  Ukraine  at  the  north- 
east tip  of  Poland,  is  today  a  captive  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Like  its  neighbors, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Poland  it  Is  a 
Communist  slave  nation. 

Its  people,  contrary  to  Western  opin- 
ion, are  not  Russian.  And  tomorrow 
Byelorussians  throughout  the  free  world, 
including  Americans  of  Byelorussian  de- 
scent, will  be  celebrating  the  memory  of 
a  freedom  which  the  might  of  Russian 
armor  crushed  out  in  1920.  just  2  years 
after  the  Rada— Council— proclaimed  the 
first  legal  government  of  the  Republic. 
That  government's  provisional  constitu- 
tion guaranteed  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly,  the  right  to  form  labor  unions 
and  the  right  to  strike,  liberty  of  con- 
science, InviolaDility  of  the  person  and 
the  home,  and  many  of  the  other  liberties 
Americans  take  for  granted. 

It  would  be  hard  to  cite  any  people  who 
have  endured  more  or  suffered  longer 
for    freedom    than    the    ByelorussianB. 
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They  have  undergone  severe  trials  fo 
more  than  five  centuries,  beginning  wit' 
the  13th  to  the  end  of  the  18th.  Aftet 
1490.  Russia  launched  a  series  of  continj 
uous  wars  against  this  people,  and  for  th^ 
next  200  years  the  intervals  of  peace 
hardly  exceeded  5  years.  In  1563.  Ivai 
the  Terrible  slaughtered  all  but  3.000  o;! 
the  100,000  population.  During  the  Ger- 
man invasion  of  Russia  in  World  War  II, 
there  was  massive  anti-German  resist- 
ance by  the  Byelorussians,  after  hope  o  ' 
Independence  faded  away.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  accused  of  collaboration  by  th* 
Soviets  and  subject  to  savage  vengeance 
after  the  war.  At  the  time  of  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  in  1956.  Byelorussian 
students  were  accused  by  the  oflBclal 
party  organ  in  Byelorussia  of  "insolent" 
demonstrations  against  the  Soviet  Govf 
ernment. 

The  Byelorussians  to  this  day  still  hop; 
for  restoration  of  democratic  govern- 
ment as  embodied  by  the  Republic  whicli 
the  Soviets  destroyed  in  1920.  I  knovr 
that  all  Americans  will  join  me  in  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  for  these  bravu 
people,  and  in  the  hope  that  they,  as  we]  1 
as  other  captive  peoples,  will  one  da^ 
again  awake  to  freedom's  light. 


THE  DOUBLE -TIME  BILL  IS  A  BAlp 
THING  FOR  THE  WHOLESALER 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaii 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his  rei- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  | 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objectioh 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  preserjt 
administration  appears  to  be  taking  botj 
sides  on  the  unemployment  problei 
With  regard  to  the  poverty  program.  acB- 
ministration  officials  have  presented 
their  package  as  a  way  to  create  addi- 
tional jobs  and  train  youths  for  the  jobs 
available.  The  administration  witnesses 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  only 
way  to  help  the  long-range  unemployj- 
ment  situation  is  to  expand  the  economy 
so  that  business  can  provide  the  extna 
jobs  necessary.  I 

However,  before  the  Education  anp 
Labor  Subcommittee  which  is  consideit- 
ing  the  double  overtime  legislation  ad- 
ministration witnesses  have  endorsed  y^t 
another  theory  quite  different  from  th^t 
which  they  espoused  on  the  poverty  leg- 
islation. They  have  testified  that  thje 
employed  group  is  eating  up  too  manb^ 
workdays  in  overtime  and  that  the  soM- 
tion  to  the  unemployment  problem  is 
to  take  the  work  available  and  spreajd 
it  around  among  the  unemployed.  This 
can  only  be  labeled  "a  limited  body  (Jf 
work  theory."  By  imposing  a  doub^ 
overtime  penalty  they  feel  that  enl- 
ployers  would  be  forced  to  hire  addi- 
tional personnel  to  do  the  work  which 
is  now  done  in  overtime  hours.  The 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  heart! 
a  steady  flow  of  witnesses  from  virtually 
every  industry  testify  that  a  double  over- 
time penalty  would  in  fact  not  forfle 
employers  to  hire  additional  employees 
for  various  reasons  peculiar  to  each  14- 


dividual  industry,  but  such  a  penalty 
would  only  increase  the  costs  of  the  goods 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
administration  would  be  well  advised  to 
get  together  on  this  and  decide  if  their 
unemployment  program  is  to  be  one  of 
spreading  around  existing  jobs  or  if  it 
is  indeed  to  be  one  of  expanding  our 
economy  to  create  additional  jobs. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  Supply  House 
Times  on  the  double  overtime  legislation. 
It  Is  typical  of  the  testimony  received  by 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
therefore  should  be  of  general  interest 
to  the  House. 

The  Dottblk  Timk  Bill  Is  a  Bad  Thino  foe 
THE  Wholesaler 

This  magazine  has  now  completed  6  years 
of  publication — 72  Issues,  72  editorial  pages, 
over  100  separate  editorials.  In  all  that 
time,  only  one  single  little  half-page  edi- 
torial commented  on  any  aspect  of  govern- 
mental policy  or  legislation.  This  reflects 
oxir  belief  that  the  plumbing  and  heating 
industry  must  see  to  its  own  problems.  Just 
as  the  individual  wholesaler  must  take  care 
of  his  own  survival  and  prosperity. 

Much  to  our  distaste,  we  now  feel  im- 
pelled to  comment  on  some  pending  legisla- 
tion, even  to  the  extent  that  readers  should 
make  their  views  known  to  their  Represent- 
atives In  Congress.  Legislation  is  now 
pending  that.  If  passed,  will  have  a  very 
serious  Impact  on  the  wholesale  business, 
and  on  the  economy  as  a  whole — particularly 
small  business  and  service  business. 

BJK.  Bsoa 

The  administration  has  asked  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  require  employers.  In  selected 
Industries,  to  pay  double  time  for  any  work 
over  40  hours  In  a  single  week.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  overtime  rate  la  time  and  a 
half. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  In- 
crease emplojTnent  by  providing  higher  over- 
time penalties.  The  wholesale  Industry  Is 
definitely  one  of  the  targets  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  Department  of  Labor  claims 
that  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  the  service 
trades  are  among  the  worst  offenders  In 
using  overtime  instead  of  hiring  more  people. 

However  worthy  the  purpose,  this  Is  a  bad 
bill.  It  win  not  Increase  employment  In 
this  Industry,  but  It  will  surely  Increase 
costs.  Since  ours  Is  a  marginal  Industry 
today  In  terms  of  profitability,  this  bill  will 
push  hundreds  of  wholesalers  Into  the  red. 

The  problem  of  xinemployment  Is  a  very 
grave  one.  For  the  families  Involved,  It  Is 
tragic.  It  cries  for  some  effective  solution. 
But  we  dont  think  this  crude  plan  to  "share 
the  work"  Is  going  to  solve  a  thing.  It  will 
only  create  new  problems. 

This  bin  assumes  that  the  unemployed 
are  capable  of  doing  overtime  work  now 
being  done  by  others. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  so.  Most  of  the 
unemployed  lack  the  skills  and — In  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Instances — lack  the 
education  for  the  needs  of  the  modern  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  world. 

By  all  historical  precedent,  there  shouldn't 
be  any  unemployment  today.  For  the  past 
20  months,  the  country  has  been  In  a  boom 
condition.  By  the  expectations  that  were 
valid  until  5  or  10  years  ago.  we  should  have 
a  labor  shortage  today.  But  automation  and 
the  new  technology  have  so  changed  our 
society  that  unemployment  not  only  per- 
sists— It  continues  to  grow. 

This  Is  so  because  the  need  for  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  people  has  contracted  enor- 
mously. Millions  of  such  Jobs  have  simply 
disappeared  and  are  not  going  to  be  brought 


back  by  any  amount  of  economic  growth; 
least  of  all  by  any  Government-decreed  In- 
crease In  labor  cost.  Indeed,  this  will  only 
magnify  the  problemi  by  further  hastening 
automation. 

IMPACT  ON  TOTJ 

In  our  opinion,  this  bill  will  cause  grave 
problems  In  the  plimiblng  and  heating  sup- 
ply business.  Our  Industry  Is  affected  by 
pronounced  seasonal  peaks  and  valleys. 
There  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to  change  that 
situation.  It  takes  special  skills  and  long 
experience  for  an  employee  to  be  really  pro- 
ductive In  this  business.  Therefore,  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  staff  Is  not  readily 
adjustable  to  changing  needs. 

During  several  months  of  the  year,  a 
plumbing  and  heating  supply  house  is  actu- 
ally overstaffed.  But  the  wholesaler  has  to 
keep  his  team  together  for  the  peak  months 
ahead.  When  that  comes,  he  cannot  readily 
hire  half  an  order  filler  or  half  a  truckdrlver. 
Even  If  he  needed  a  whole  man,  an  inexperi- 
enced additional  person  Is  of  little  help  even 
If  available. 

But,  of  course,  a  qualified  person  Is  not 
available.  Therefore,  If  this  bill  passes,  the 
wholesaler  will  have  two  choices:  Increase 
his  costs,  or  decrease  his  service.  Neither 
choice  Is  very  attractive. 

ROAD  TO  DISASTER 

This  double-time  bill  Is  politically  linked 
with  another  Idea  that  would  be  even  more 
disastrous  to  the  country.  There  are  three 
bills  before  the  House  all  similar  In  nature, 
which  would  cut  the  present  40-hour  work- 
week to  32  hoxirs  without  any  cut  In  pay. 
This  proposal  of  a  20-percent  Increase  In 
labor  costs  Is  Just  too  absurd  to  have  any 
serious  support. 

So  this  double-time  bill  Is  the  political 
compromise.  Instead  of  leaping  Into  dlsaa- 
ter,  we  will  simply  sidle  Into  It  gradually. 

The  wholesale  industry  will  be  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  victims.  The  plumbing  and 
heating  segment,  because  of  Its  pronounced 
seasonal  pattern,  will  get  hurt  more  than 
most  others. 

We  don't  think  this  Industry  should  be 
sacrificed  to  such  empty  political  expediency 
for  such  a  futile  purpose  as  the  proposed 
double- time  bill. 
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BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  AuchinclossI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  celebrate  the  national  holiday 
of  the  Byelorussian  Independence  Day— 
another  republic  overwhelmed  and  sub- 
jugated by  Communist  Russia,  deprived 
of  Its  liberty  and  existing  as  a  pawn  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

Byelorussia  is  an  old  nation  and  in  the 
15th  century  was  overrim  by  Russians 
and  suffered  under  Russian  rule  until 
the  20th  century  when  it  overcame  the 
czarist  regime  in  1917  and  declared  its 
independence.  However,  in  1921,  4  years 
later,  this  country  again  came  under 
Russian  domination  under  the  Invasion 
of  the  Red  Army  and  a  Soviet  commissar 
was  placed  in  charge.  Such  has  been 
the  state  of  affairs  until  today. 

In  spite  of  such  devastating  discour- 
agement, these  sturdy  people,  true  to 
their  tradition,  long  for  liberty  and  free- 


dom. Such  spirit  supported  by  a  vivid 
belief  In  independence  can  never  die  and 
on  this  day  they  renew  their  determina- 
tion to  strengthen  their  pledge  to  restore 
their  republic  free  from  the  domination 
of  tyrants. 


BROKEN-FIELD  RUNNING— PART  H 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  broken-field  running  of  ovir 
President  on  the  matter  of  what  appar- 
ently was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  when  he 
told  a  promedicare  group  that  he  was 
going  to  take  from  the  "haves"  and  give 
to  the  "have  nots."  Mr.  Johnson  did  an 
equally  skillful  job  in  this  same  March 
14  1-hour  TV  interview  when  he  glossed 
over  his  intimate  relationship  with 
Bobby  Baker.  He  steadfastly  denied 
that  the  deposed  kingpin  was  his 
protege. 

The  record  clearly  shows  this  is  not 
the  case.  Not  only  the  private  record 
but  the  public  record,  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  My  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Skubitz]. 
did  some  careful  research  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  to  recount  here  a  few 
comments  from  days  of  yore  when 
L.B.J,  and  Bobby  were  a  team,  thanks 
to  Representative  Skubitz. 

During  the  last  hours  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — see 
Congressional  Record,  volume  102.  part 

11.  pages  15112-15113— said: 

Mr.  President,  the  last  ho\.\T  of  the  84th 
Congress  Is  here  •  •  •  but  In  the  final  hour 
It  is  time  to  speak  of  one  emotion  which  at 
such  a  time  as  this  lies  close  to  the  hearts 
of  all.  It  Is  fitting  to  speak  of  It  now  •  •  • 
I  speak  of  friendship,  the  warm  friendships 
that  have  been  forged  together  In  our  days 
here  on  the  floor.  •  •  •  And  now  •  •  • 
Bobby  Baker.  I  know  I  should  refer  to  him 
formally  as  secretary  to  the  majority,  but  my 
tongue  even  as  my  heart,  says  "Bobby" 
Instead.  His  quick  Intelligence,  his  tremen- 
dous fund  of  knowledge  about  the  Senate, 
which  is  almost  appalling  In  one  so  young, 
has  kept  the  machinery  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  working  with  smooth  precision.  Al- 
ways present,  always  alert,  and  more  than 
anything  else,  always  understanding  and 
persuasive  with  his  wise  counsel.  I  say  to 
all  of  you  here  tonight  that  here.  Indeed,  Is 
a  young  man  of  rare  and  real  promise. 

At  the  close  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
85th  Congress  on  August  30,  1957 — see 
Congressional  Record,  volume  103,  part 

12,  page  16722 — Senator  Johnson  again 
speaking  of  Bobby  Baker  said : 

The  secretary  to  the  majority  is  the  most 
tireless  and  Indefatigable  man  on  this  floor. 
Bobby  Baker  Is  a  young  man  who  already  has 
gone  much  ftu-ther  In  life  than  many  others 
of  far  greater  years.  And  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  my  personal  opinion  that  he  Is  Just  getting 
started.  There  Is  a  very  simple  formula  that 
explains  Bobby's  success.  He  gives  of  him- 
self unsparingly,  and  without  regard  to  what 
he  will  get  In  return.  He  usually  gets  from 
me   some    perhaps    Intemperate    words,    for 
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which  I  am  sorry  the  next  morning.  But. 
Mr.  President,  his  first  thought  Is  always 
of  those  of  us  he  serves.  And  every  one  of 
xis  knows  that  we  can  call  upon  him  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  the  night,  and  he  wUl 
not  be  found  wanting.  He  Is  a  man  who 
truly  serves  his  country,  and  I  consider  him 
one  of  my  most  trusted,  meet  loyal,  and 
most  competent  friends. 

How  did  Senator  Johnson's  colleagues 
view  the  relationship  of  Senator  John- 
son and  Bobby  Baker? 

In  a  tribute  to  the  majority  leader, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson — see  Congressional 
Record,  volume  104.  part  15.  page  19445, 
85th  Congress,  2d  session — Senator  Alan 
Bible,  of  Nevada,  said: 

Mr.  President,  very  soon  we  will  have  fin- 
ished up  our  work  and  the  Senate  can  ad- 
journ •  •  •  among  these  outstanding  Amer- 
icans on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Lyndon 
Johnson  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive leaders  of  our  era.  •  •  •  Mr.  President, 
no  leader  can  operate  effectively  without  a 
loyal  and  conscientious  staff.  It  Is  doubly 
fortunate,  Mr.  President,  that  in  having  an 
outstanding  leader  we  also  have  the  benefit 
of  his  fine  staff.  I  have  particular  reference 
to  Bobby  Baker,  the  secretary  for  the  ma- 
jority, a  young  man  who  has  that  rare  gift 
of  getting  things  done  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  a  maximum  of  elHclency.  I  like 
to  refer  to  Bobby  Baker  as  "Lyndon.  Junior," 
an  accolade  he  well  deserves. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  gaze  into  the  crystal  ball 
and  predict  the  future  when  he  addressed 
the  Senate — Congressional  Record,  85th 
Congress,  2d  session,  voliune  104.  part  15, 
page  19573 — saying: 

There  Is  a  group  of  i>eople  In  the  Capitol 
who  are  fully  as  responsible  for  the  success 
of  these  deliberations  as  are  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  themselves,  and  I  am  referring 
to  the  hard-working,  loyal  Senate  staffs.  •  *  • 
There  Is  Bobby  Baker,  the  energetic,  per- 
severing secretary  for  the  majority.  I  wish 
to  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  Bobby,  be- 
cause there  have  been  few  times  In  my  life 
that  I  have  ever  seen  a  young  man  who  com- 
bined so  much  wisdom  and  maturity  with 
such  youthful  vigor  and  enthusiasm  aa 
Bobby  Baker.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  of  this  Congress 
has  been  due  to  Bobby  Baker's  alertness,  his 
diligence,  his  devotion,  his  dedication,  and 
his  Insistence  that  things  be  done  right.  He 
Is  a  young  man  who  has  already  gone  very 
far  and  who  is  going  much  farther.  I  believe 
he  will  reach  much  greater  heights. 

"One  of  my  most  trusted,  most  loyal 
and  most  competent  friends  •  •  •  a 
young  man  who  has  already  gone  very 
far  and  who  is  going  much  father."  re- 
ferred to  by  a  fellow  Senator  as  "Lyndon, 
Junior."  Come  now,  Mr.  President,  even 
the  most  artful  dodging  and  most  skilled 
broken-field  runner  cannot  cover  these 
tracks. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POSITION  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  is  demanding  that  Congress  ap- 


propriate almost  $1  billion  to  wipe  out 
poverty  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
same  breath  he  asks  us  to  tax  the  people 
over  $4  billion  or  $100  for  each  American 
family  on  an  average  to  try  to  send  a 
man  to  the  moon,  as  provided  in  the  bill 
now  before  us.  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  sim- 
ply does  not  make  sense  to  me,  hence. 
I  shall  vote  "no"  on  final  passage. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1918.  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence. 

The  Byelorussian  people  have  lived  in 
their  homeland  in  northeastern  Europe 
for  at  least  1,000  years,  perhaps  a  great 
deal  longer.  Long  before  the  Russians 
had  formed  an  independent  state,  the 
Byelorussians  had  a  sovereign  state,  with 
an  independent  existence  during  most  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  early  modern  times. 
In  the  16th  century  the  country  was  in- 
vaded and  overrun  by  the  Russians,  and 
then  became  part  of  the  czar's  empire. 

Thus  for  some  300  years  Byelorussia 
ceased  to  be  a  separate  state.  As  part  of 
the  Russian  empire  the  czarist  govern- 
ment did  its  best  to  stamp  out  all  vestiges 
of  Byelorussian  nationality  among  its 
inhabitants.  Fortunately  the  czarist 
government  was  not  successful  in  its 
attempt.  By  ingenious  means  the  Byelo- 
russians contrived  and  succeeded  In 
keeping  alive  their  national  spirit  and 
their  love  for  liberty  and  freedom.  And 
in  the  First  World  War  when  the  czarist 
regime  was  shattered,  Byelorussians 
seized  upon  the  welcome  opportunity  and 
proclaimed  their  independence  on  March 
25, 1918. 

That  epoch-making  event  became  a 
landmark  in  Byelorussian  history,  and 
to  this  day  it  is  being  celebrated  by  all 
liberty-seeking  Byelorussians  as  their  na- 
tional holiday.  Even  though  the  in- 
dependence proclaimed  46  years  ago  did 
not  last  long,  and  by  1921  independent 
Byelorussia  was  no  more,  the  vmdying 
hope  that  independent  period  engendered 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people. 

Today  they  dream  of  the  day  when  the 
detested  Communist  regime  will  be  over- 
thrown and  they  once  again  will  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  freedom  in  their  home- 
land. I  am  glad  to  join  Americans  of 
Byelorussian  descent  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Byelorussian  Independence  Day. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  free  "Republic"  of  Byelorussia, 
which  is  located  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
stands  as  living  testimony  of  what  free- 
dom under  communism  means.  On 
March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence  to  the 
world  and  the  National  Republic  was 
born.  Yet  despite  all  the  sacrifices,  the 
young  Byelorussian  state  was  unable  to 
preserve  its  independence  against  the 
onslaught  of  Bolshevik  forces.  In  its 
place  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  became  an  administrative  arm 
of  the  Moscow  government. 

Today,  March  25.  is  being  celebrated 
by  Byelorussians  throughout  the  free 
world  as  a  symbol  of  their  national  as- 
pirations. Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  as  well  as  Byelorussian  immi- 
grants in  this  country  are  also  celebrat- 
ing this  day. 

What  does  it  mean  to  live  under  the 
dominion  of  Communist  Soviet  Russia? 
The  question  really  is:  What  is  freedom? 
The  tyranny  of  Communist  power 
seekers  has  few  times  been  more  strik 
ingly  apparent  as  in  Byelorussia.  Time 
and  time  again.  Byelorussians  have 
openly  declared  their  desire  to  live  anc 
let  live,  and  to  be  free  to  live  as  thej 
choose.  However,  it  is  not  the  goal  ol 
the  Communist  ideology  to  do  this. 

From  the  standpoint  of  communisn. 
the    individual    is    subordinate    to    th<! 
state.    Because  of  this  warped  underly 
ing  viewpoint  of  mankind,  the  individua 
and  individual  strivings  are  held  in  checl: 
by  the  power  of  state  force.    The  indi 
vidual's  self-expression,  and  self -selec- 
ted goals  are  thereby  suppressed  as  ^ 
matter  of  Communist  policy  and  chan 
neled   and   molded    until   they   becom^ 
merely  the  echo  or  mirror  of  Commu 
nist    doctrine.    Communism    does    no 
recognize  the  individual's  drives  and  in 
dividual  differences  as  expressed  through 
the  various  creative  arts  and  the  like 
but  only  looks  at  individuals  as  they  can 
produce  in  an  economic  scheme  of  things 
In  addition,  it  selects  the  grooves  within 
which  one  is  confined  to  work.    Ther; 
is  no  recognition  by  the  Communist  doc- 
trine of  man's  free  will  to  lead  and  con- 
duct his  own  life  in  his  own  chosen  man- 
ner, but  only  the  wish  of  the  state  as  It 
exalts  the  state.    And  nowhere  has  this 
subjugation  of  the  individual  to  an  un- 
natural   cause — the    state — been    better 
demonstrated  than  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
actions  in  regard  to  Byelorussia. 

Though  in  the  West  Byelorussians  are 
often  taken  for  Russians,  they  have  since 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  developed 
quite  independently  of  Russia.  In  fa<t 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  18th  cer  - 
tury  that  their  destinies  were  linked  wit  i 
the  czarist  empire.  The  earliest  infoi- 
mation  on  the  Byelorussians  as  a  distinc  t 
people  dates  from  the  9th  to  10th  cer - 
turies.  when  Slav  tribes  founded  inde- 
pendent dukedoms,  in  the  same  way  £.s 
many  other  Slav  tribes  elsewhere. 

Despite  Byelorussia's  continued  a  - 
tempts  to  maintain  its  own  ethnic,  n- 
ligious  and  political  individuality,  it  hjis 
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become  enslaved  today  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  the  Communist  Party  Is 
allowed  to  express  itself  and  after  execu- 
tion squads,  mass  deportations,  and  hol- 
low concessions  to  the  national  sov- 
ereignty of  Byelorussia,  it  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations,  thereby  becoming 
an  instrument  of  Soviet  power. 

Efforts  by  Moscow  to  eradicate  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Byelorussians  and 
their  desire  for  independence  have  turned 
out  a  failure:  The  Byelorussians  have 
not  to  this  day  renounced  their  desire  for 
the  restoration  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, as  embodied  by  the  Republic  which 
the  Soviets  overthrew  in  1920. 


I  am  sure  it  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  the  people  of  Byelorussia  that  we  pause 
today  to  recall  their  legitimate  aspira- 
tions in  this  venerable  Chamber  and  give 
notice  to  all  the  world  that  these  unfor- 
tunate people  have  our  moral  support 
in  their  struggle  against  the  evil  forces 
of  oppression  and  darkness  and  in  de- 
fense of  their  national  and  political 
rights. 

At  this  holy  season,  we  all  have  faith 
that  a  new  day  of  freedom  and  liberation 
will  surely  dawn  and  that  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  will  join  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  as  an  independent  nation. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March   25,   is   the  46th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian    independence.      Although 
this  should  be  a  happy  day  for  some  16 
million  ethnic  Byelorussians,  it  actually 
is  a  sad  one.    Sad,  because  in  that  un- 
happy land,  and  despite  great  sacrifices, 
the  young  Byelorussian  state  was  unable 
to  preserve  its  independence  against  the 
onslaught    of    overwhelming    Bolshevik 
forces.    It  is  a  sad  day  because  we  are 
reminded  of  the  stark  terror  to  which  its 
people  were  subjected  by  the  Reds  during 
a  short  period  in  1937,  when  over  13.000 
innocent  Byelorussian  citizens  were  shot 
in  cold  blood  by  the  Soviets. 

After  World  War  n.  the  vengeance  of 
the  Kremlin  on  the  Byelorussian  people 
took  other  savage  forms  when  the  Soviet 
taskmasters  reverted  to  their  well-tried 
methods  of  using  execution  squads,  mass 
deportations,  and  other  forms  of  cruelty 
to  subjugate  these  brave  citizens.  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  a  means  of  skilled  de- 
ception, the  Russians  made  hollow  con- 
cessions to  the  national  sovereignty  of 
Byelorussia,  such  as  her  admission  into 
the  United  Nations  and  the  creation  of  a 
Byelorussian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  introduction 
of  a  national  flag  and  anthem,  thereby 
presenting  a  facade  of  sovereignty — 
which,  of  course,  is  wholly  false.  The 
present  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialistic 
Republic  is  nothing  but  a  mere  puppet  of 
Russia  and  does  not,  in  fact,  represent 
the  Byelorussian  population. 

In  marking  this  day,  we  should  also 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
West.  Byelorussians  are  often  mistaken 
for  Russians,  yet  they  have,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  history,  developed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Russia.  To  preserve  their 
independence  the  Byelorussians  had  to 
endure  severe  trials  for  over  five  cen- 
turies, from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
to  the  end  of  the  18th,  and  it  was  not 
until  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  that  their  destinies  were  linked 
with  the  czarist  empire. 


KING  PAUL  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  great  and  proud  traditions 
of  this  Nation  of  ours  had  their  roots 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  another 
country.  Today,  the  people  of  that  na- 
tion bow  their  heads  in  mourning  for  a 
humble  and  good  King — Paul  of  the 
Hellenes — whose  untimely  death  has  de- 
prived not  only  Greece  but  all  nations 
who  love  freedom  of  a  good  and  digni- 
fied spokesman. 

King  Paul's  passing  has  touched  the 
hearts  of  America's  people  as  have  the 
passing  of  few  leaders  of  foreign  lands. 
He  was  a  man  of  dedicated  vision  and 
strong  intelligence  who  brought  to  his 
tenure  as  Greece's  ruling  monarch  a 
belief  in  individual  human  dignity  and 
a  love  for  mankind  which  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Greek  tradition  since  the  earliest 
eras  of  recorded  history. 

I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  commemorate 
the  celebration  of  independence  day  in 
Greece — a  national  holiday  which,  in 
these  hours  of  transition,  cannot  help 
but  be  tinged  with  sorrow  and  deepest 
reflection. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  people  of  America 
remember  this  day.  also.  Ours  was  the 
first,  great  revolution  of  modem  times. 
When  our  forefathers  struck  out  against 
the  mailed  fist  of  the  tyrant,  they  spoke 
with  a  voice  of  unity  and  a  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  was.  in  its  own  way,  an  echo 
and  a  magnification  of  the  voices  of 
writers  and  orators  from  the  golden  age 
of  civilization  in  the  hills  of  Athens. 

From  the  first  days  of  Greek  democ- 
racy, the  mold  of  humanity  began  to 
change.  It  was  here  that  our  destinies 
as  freemen  began  to  take  shape — for  it 
was  from  the  noble  concepts  of  these 
practical  visionaries  that  the  founda- 
tions of  American  democracy  were  built, 
stone  by  stone 

If  there  was  one  central  idea  in  the 
Greek  theory  of  liberty,  it  was  the  belief 
that  freedom  does  not  exist  perpetually 
simply  because  it  has  been  won  initially. 
So  it  is— and  so  it  has  been— through- 
out history,  that  the  men  and  women  of 
Greece  have  prized   their  freedom  so 
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much  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  any 
sacrifice  to  keep  It, 

On  November  13,  1787,  In  a  private 
letter  to  William  Stevens  Smith,  our 
own  great  patriot  and  President,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  wrote : 

The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed 
from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patri- 
ots and  t3rrants. 

Those  were  words  of  grave  and  lasting 
import  for  America,  and  for  the  world. 
Yet  they  were  merely  a  reaflBrmation  of 
the  sentiments  of  patriots  who  lived,  and 
died,  in  ancient  Greece. 

It  was  altogether  fitting,  therefore, 
that  on  March  15,  1821 — just  34  years 
after  Jefferson's  own  words  were  put  to 
paper — a  band  of  determined  Greek  pa- 
triots .should  rise  against  the  alien  forces 
of  greed  and  tjrranny  which  had  infested 
their  nation  and  overcome  them.  Once 
again,  the  tree  of  liberty  was  refreshed 
with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  the  blood 
of  tyrants. 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras,  the 
forces  of  Greek  patriotism  won  that 
struggle.  Badly  outnumbered  at  first, 
poorly  outfitted  and  fighting  with  obso- 
lete weaponry,  the  fighters  of  Greek 
nationalism  had  one  great  ally  in  their 
struggle — their  love  for  liberty  and 
their  own  country. 

They  had  help,  of  course.  Much  of 
it,  I  am  proud  to  say,  came  from  groups 
within  our  own  Nation  and  from  our 
allies  who  believed,  with  us,  that  despot- 
ism should  be  ended  in  Greece,  as  else- 
where. 

But  the  main  force  of  that  rebellion 
came  from  the  Greek  people.  It  is  the 
same  force,  the  same  fervor  the  men  and 
women  of  this  great  friend  of  America 
display  in  today's  world  as  we  battle  the 
forces  of  an  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

So  long  as  men  write  history,  the  con- 
tributions of  Greece  will  loom  large  and 
with  great  significance  upon  the  stage 
of  human  progress. 

There  have  been  Innumerable  other 
triumphs.    But  this  was  the  beginning. 

All  that  has  come  to  pass  in  America 
must  be  shared  by  those  who  wrote  and 
thought,  fought,  and  died  among  the 
hills  of  Athens  more  than  2.000  years 
ago. 

I  join  proudly  and  happily  with  Amer- 
icans of  Greek  descent  on  this  occasion 
as  we  commemorate  the  aimlversary  of 
independence  day  in  the  land  of  man's 
first  aspirations  and  dreams  of  freedom 
for  all  mankind. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  STRAWBERRY 
FESTIVAL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
23d  annual  West  Virginia  Strawberry 
Festival  will  be  held  in  Buckhannon  on 


June  4,  5,  and  6  this  year  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  draw  tens  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors to  the  berry  producing  capitol  of  the 
State. 

Royalty  for  the  3-day  festival  will  in- 
clude a  king  to  be  chosen  from  the  top 
berry  producers  and  a  princess  from  each 
of  the  55  counties,  chosen  by  members  of 
the  house  of  delegates.  The  queen  of  the 
festival  will  be  chosen  from  this  group 
in  a  prevue  to  be  held  in  Buckhannon  on 
May  4. 

The  festival,  which  was  conceived  in 
1937  to  promote  the  strawberry  industry, 
and  expanded  each  year  until  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  con- 
tinuous festivals  in  the  State.  In  1955  it 
became  a  statewide  event  and  it  receives 
both  financial  and  promotional  assistance 
from  the  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Through  the  years,  it  has  attracted 
dozens  of  nationally  known  political  and 
entertainment  figures  and  annually  it  is 
well  attended  by  members  of  the  State 
government. 

This  year's  festival  will  include  straw- 
berry exhibits  and  auctions,  a  gigantic 
grand  feature  parade,  a  firemen's  parade, 
a  coronation,  queen's  ball,  teenage  ball, 
variety  shows,  country  dance,  and  crea- 
tive art  exhibits.  In  addition,  the  An- 
tique Automobile  Club  of  America  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Buckhannon 
during  the  festival  and  will  add  to  its  fes- 
tival with  a  parade  and  displays. 

The  queen  of  the  festival  is  given  a  $500 
scholarship  to  attend  the  school  of  her 
choice  and  the  queen  of  the  1957  festival 
was  chosen  national  strawberry  queen  In 
competition  in  Colorado. 


LET'S   GET  THE   FACTS  STRAIGHT 
ON  THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now 
appears  that  the  House  will  act  on  the 
combined  wheat  and  cotton  legislation, 
H.R.  6196,  during  the  week  of  April  6. 

Because  of  the  parliamentary  prob- 
lems involved,  there  will  not  be  as  much 
time  for  debate  on  this  measure  as  most 
of  us  would  desire.  Therefore,  I  will  try, 
during  the  next  few  days,  to  straighten 
out  some  of  the  incorrect  information, 
misconceptions,  and  false  propaganda 
which  have  been  disseminated  about  the 
wheat  portion  of  the  program.  I  will  try 
to  deal  with  one  major  issue  at  a  time, 
giving  the  most  nearly  correct  informa- 
tion which  is  available.  I  sincerely  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  study 
these  presentations,  in  order  that  all  of 
us  might  be  fully  informed  when  this  bill 
comes  before  us  for  final  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  misconceptions 
regarding  H.R.  6196  is  that  it  contains 
the  same  program  for  wheat  as  was  de- 
feated in  the  referendimi  last  May. 

The  mandatory  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram for  wheat  which  was  defeated  last 


May  severely  penalized  any  wheat  pro- 
ducer who  overplanted  his  allotment  and 
attempted  to  market  the  extra  wheat. 

Under  the  wheat  program  defeated  last 
year,  if  a  producer  marketed  wheat  in 
excess  of  his  marketing  quota,  he  could 
be  dragged  into  court;  his  bank  account 
and  his  farm  machinery  could  be  at- 
tached. 

The  wheat  program  authorized  in  H.R. 
6196  is  entirely  voluntary.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  exceed  his  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotment may  do  so.  No  penalties  will  be 
imposed.  He  will  be  able  to  sell  all  the 
wheat  he  produces  in  the  market,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  though  no  new 
wheat  legislation  were  passed. 

But  the  wheat  program  in  H.R.  6196 
provides  additional  income  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers who  voluntarily  plant  within  their 
wheat  acreage  allotments.  This  new 
wheat  program  is  very  similar  to  the  feed 
grain  program  which  has  been  approved 
by  this  body  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  visited  extensively  in 
the  producing  areas  following  the  defeat 
of  the  mandatory  wheat  marketing 
quotas  last  year. 

Everjrwhere  I  went,  I  was  asked,  "When 
is  Congress  going  to  pass  new  wheat  leg- 
islation?" I  was  told  producers  wanted 
a  voluntary  program,  a  program  similar 
to  the  feed  grain  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  heard  many  witnesses  last  summer,  last 
fall,  and  finally,  in  January  of  this  year. 
We  heard  from  all  the  major  farm  or- 
ganizations and  from  many  individual 
farmers. 

By  far,  most  of  them  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  new  wheat  legislation  right 
away.  And  they  insisted  that  it  should 
be  a  voluntary  program. 

The  President  laid  down  the  g\iide- 
lines  for  new  wheat  legislation: 

It  should  increase  farm  income. 

It  should  not  increase  Government 
costs  appreciably. 

It  should  not  increase  food  prices. 

The  wheat  program  which  is  a  part  of 
H.R.  6196  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  organized  wheat  producers  and  most 
farm  organizations.  Producer  polls  indi- 
cate that  it  is  a  program  which  meets 
their  needs.  Let  no  Member  of  this 
body  be  misled  by  those  who,  for  selfish 
organizational  or  political  reasons,  would 
like  to  see  the  wheat  farmers'  prices  and 
income  go  unprotected. 

Wheat  producers  overwhelmingly 
agree  that  a  voluntary  wheat  program  of 
the  type  included  in  H.R.  6196  is  urgent- 
ly needed.  I  urge  all  Members  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  wheat  farmers  in  mind 
to  vote  for  this  bill  when  they  get  the 
opportunity  in  a  few  days. 


THE   LATE  JOHN  F.   KENNEDY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hull]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  horrible 
event  which  occurred  in  Dallas  last  Noj 
vember  22  will  forever  sadden  the  heart* 
of  Americans  and  those  who  lov  ? 
America. 

In  the  wake  of  that  incredible  tragedy, 
thinking  citizens  have  examined  our  po  • 
litical  life  and  their  own  consciences  hi 
an  effort  to  learn  some  lesson  from  th; 
terrible  occurrence. 

Maj.  Irving  B.  Schoenberg,  of  SI. 
Joseph.  Mo.,  has  sent  me  a  school  themfe 
written  by  his  niece.  Miss  Karen  Fagir . 
Perhaps  this  12-year-old  child,  bettelr 
than  anyone,  has  understood  the  mean- 
ing and  the  challenge  of  this  event. 

The  theme,  by  Karen  Fagin,  follows: 

Wltb  the  tick  of  the  clock,  the  world  was 
silent.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth— the  President  of  the  Unite  1 
States  was  dead. 

It  was  unexpected,  iinbellevable;  Impos- 
sible; yet  It  was  true.  The  leader  of  th|e 
greatest  Nation  on  earth  was  dead. 

In  this  day  and  age,  how  could  such  a 
thing  happen?  In  thla  modern  and  weli - 
developed  Nation,  how  could  such  a  prlmltl\  e 
deed  be  committed? 

The  shock  at  once  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes.  I  Just  could  not  believe,  or  force  mj  - 
self  to  believe,  this  Impossible  happening  wiis 
in  truth  a  reality. 

I  tried  to  muster  enough  courage  to  thlnlc. 
There  must  have  been  a  reason.  God  Is  a  - 
ways  looking  over  us  and  guiding  our  Uveii; 
it  miist  have  been  his  will.  But  why — wty 
this  person  who  to  everyone  was  so  Im- 
portant— why  was  he  first  to  suffer? 

Soon  I  knew.  We  of  this  country  muit 
have  needed  a  great  shock  for  this  to  have 
happened.  How  could  this  turmolled,  con- 
f\ised  world  find  It  necessary  to  kill  the  ma  n 
we  loved  so  much? 

God  must  have  seen  man  and  his  troubled 
wcM'ld.  We  know  not  His  thoughts  or  rea- 
sons. Unknowing,  we  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  we  are  no  longer  a  people  who 
accepts  and  trusts  the  will  of  God. 

That  was  to  be  our  strength — It  was  tlie 
very  fovmdatlon  of  our  country.  Our  Natlcin 
was  founded  to  be  a  place  where  men  were 
free  to  worship  God — to  believe  in  him  and 
accept  his  acts.  Now  this  may  well  be  our 
weakness.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  ha^e 
needed  this  shock.  As  yet,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why.  Our  false  sense  of  security  per- 
haps? Our  unklndness  to  one  another?  Oil 
unacceptance  of  the  will  of  God? 

If  our  faults  had  been  taken  out  by  ai- 
other  man's  death;  one  of  less  Importance 
to  all  men,  we  would  as  yet  be  on  the  wroi  ig 
track.  Are  we  not  headed  In  the  rig  at 
direction? 

In  my  own  stupidity,  I  can  only  try  riy 
hardest  to  do  good  and  take  nothing  lor 
granted.  For  as  sure  as  I  would,  and  oth<  rs 
like  me  would,  this  same  tragedy  would  be 
repeated. 

I  sincerely  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
freedom  has  been  given  a  sturdier  founda- 
tion because  of  the  death  of  our  beloved 
President.  Freedom  needs  defending.  Pre  !l- 
dent  Kennedy  tried  to  his  fullest  to  defeid 
It.    Now  we  must  take  his  place. 


UNIONS  UNDER  THE  GUN  OF  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  alsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagconner]  mby 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr<^m 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  still  those  in  this  country,  and, 
sadly  enough,  some  of  them  are  Members 
of  the  Congress,  who  continue  to  make 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  civil 
rights  bill,  if  passed,  will  have  no  effect 
on  this  section  of  the  country  or  the 
other— this  activity  or  that — this  busi- 
ness or  another. 

But,  item  by  item,  the  true  content  of 
the  unconstitutional  powergrab  that 
masks  itself  under  the  title  "Civil 
Rights."  is  becoming  known  to  the  peo- 
ple and.  in  no  uncertain  terms,  they  want 
no  part  of  this  vindictive  measure. 

Some  have  tried  to  say  that  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  bill  which  would  have 
any  real  effect  on  the  unions  of  this 
country.  To  anyone  who  would  attempt 
to  mislead  the  people  on  this  subject,  I 
refer  him  to  an  item  buried  in  the  back 
of  the  Washington  Post  this  morning; 
so  well  camouflaged  that  most  readers. 
I  am  sure,  never  saw  it.  And  that,  of 
course,  was  just  the  purpose  of  burying 

it- 

The  dictator-like  decision  just  handed 

a  major  New  York  union  by  the  State 

commission  for  human  rights — whatever 

that  is — is  a  forerunner,  a  straw  in  the 

wind,  just  the  vestige  of  a  beginning  of 

what  the  unions  can  expect  when  this 

becomes  law.     And  we  both  know.  Mr. 

Speaker,  that  it  will  become  law  if  the 

true  contents  of  this  bill  are  successfully 

hidden  from  the  people  and  they  are  kept 

in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  about  to  crash 

down  on  their  heads. 

I  hope  every  union  member  who  hap- 
pens upon  this  item  in  the  Record,  will 
alert  his  brothers  in  the  union  and  have 
them  contact  their  Senators  urging  that 
this  unconstitutional  powergrab  by  the 
Federal  Gavernment  be  voted  down  in 
the  other  body : 

Union  Told  To  Tear  Up  Trainee  List 

New  York.  March  24.— A  major  trade 
union,  in  a  precedent-setting  order  made 
public  today,  has  been  told  It  must  tear  up 
its  waiting  list  of  apprentice  training  appli- 
cants and  start  all  over  again  because  It  has 
allegedly  consistently  discriminated  against 
Negroes. 

The  State  commission  for  human  rights 
order  was  against  Greater  New  York's  Local 
28  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
Association.  It  was  the  commission's  first 
such  order  and  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
of  Its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

The  union's  official  reaction  was  "no  com- 
ment."   It  has  the  right  to  appeal  the  ruling. 

The  order  instructed  the  union  not  only  to 
discard  its  waiting  list  but  also  to  abandon 
its  long  practice  of  requiring  that  applicants 
for  apprentice  training  be  "sponsored"  by 
members  of  the  union,  usually  a  relative. 

Local  28  was  found  guilty  last  February  26 
of  having  been  guilty  of  systematic  discrimi- 
nation against  all  Negroes  In  its  75-year 
history. 

THE  DOCTORS'  UNION  AND 
TOBACCO 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  that  one  of  my  col- 
leagues feels  that  I  "questioned  and  im- 
pugned" his  integrity  when  I  suggested 
last  week  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  opposing  the  proposal  to 
label  cigarettes  as  harmful  in  return  for 
tobacco  industry  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing medicare  legislation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
states  that  my  comments  imply  that 
"tobacco  State  Congressmen"  have  made 
a  "deal"  with  the  AMA.  He  suggests 
that,  imless  I  was  misquoted,  I  am  an 
"irresponsible"  person  with  an  "ax  to 
grind"  and  guilty  of  making  "wild 
accusations."  The  gentleman  then  asks 
that  I  either  retract  or  explain  my  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  gentleman's 
interpretation  of  my  comments  as  pub- 
lished in  the  press,  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  retract  them  nor  any  intention  of  do- 
ing so.  But  in  deference  to  the  gentle- 
man's request  I  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  elucidate  them. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  must  ex- 
press my  complete  surprise  at  the  gen- 
tleman's assertion  that  I  was  "reported 
to  have  questioned  and  Impugned  the 
integrity"  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body. 
Like  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow 
Members,  I  try  to  keep  abreast  of  what 
is  published  about  me  and  nowhere  have 
I  seen  or  heard  a  news  report  state  that 
I  "questioned  and  impugned  the  in- 
tegrity" of  my  cherished  colleagues.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  I  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  "report"  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers  and  if  this  is  the  case  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  bring  it  to 
my  attention  so  that  I  might  set  the 
record  straight.    For  it  is  inaccurate. 

I  must  also  express  my  complete  sur- 
prise at  the  gentleman's  statement  that 
he  warned  the  tobacco  industry  that 
making  a  $10  million  grant  to  the  AMA 
might  be  interpreted  as  "an  attempt  to 
bribe  the  AMA"  in  its  position  on  tobacco 
and  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
word  "bribe"  is  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina's  [Mr.  Cooley]  term, 
not  mine.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
tobacco  industry  is  attempting  to  bribe 
the  AMA,  or  that  the  AMA  is  attempting 
to  bribe  the  tobacco  industry.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  suggest  that  anyone  is  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  anyone.  I  did  not  use  the 
word  "bribe."  I  said  nothing  which  could 
be  interpreted  as  suggesting  a  "bribe" 
and  I  have  seen  no  news  report  using 
this  word  or  suggesting  such  a  transac- 
tion. In  fact,  I  did  not  even  mention  the 
$10  million  grant  in  making  my  state- 
ment on  this  subject  and  I  have  not  seen 
it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  news  stories 
about  my  comments. 

Again,  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
gentleman's  personal  interpretation  of 
my  comments. 

As  to  what  I  did  say  which  occasioned 
the  publicity  on  this  topic.  I  should  like 
to  begin  by  making  it  perfectly  clear  that 
at  no  point  did  I  ever  use  the  word  Con- 
gressman or  refer  in  any  way,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  Member  of 
this  body. 
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My  charge  was — and  still  is — that  the 
AMA  has  made  a  deal  with  the  "tobacco 
industry" — not  with  "tobacco-State  Con- 
gressmen." I  feel  sure  the  two  terms 
are  not  synonsmaous. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  would  recheck  the 
published  reports  of  my  remarks  he  will 
find  this  to  be  correct. 

All  I  have  seen  are  paraphrased  refer- 
ences to  "a  deal  with  the  tobacco  lobby" 
and  "a  deal  to  get  tobacco-State  Con- 
gressmen to  vote  against",  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  hospital  insurance 
for  the  aged  under  social  security. 

But  I  must  emphasize,  these  are  not  my 
words,  they  are  the  reporters'  interpre- 
tation or  paraphrasing  of  my  charge  that 
the  AMA  is  siding  with  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry on  the  cigarette  labeling  proposal 
in  return  for  the  tobacco  industry's  sup- 
port in  AMA's  fight  against  medicare. 

Further,  I  must  say  that  while  I  might 
criticize  the  reporters  who  wrote  these 
stories  for  not  quoting  me  in  full  so  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  my  remarks, 
there  is  no  question  on  my  part  that  they 
paraphrased  and  interpreted  accurately, 
if  incompletely. 

To  paraphrase  my  remarks  to  say  that 
I  charge  a  deal  between  the  AMA  and 
the  "tobacco  lobby"  is  obviously  accurate. 

And  to  interpret  my  remarks  to  say 
that  I  charge  a  deal  "to  get"  tobacco- 
State  Congressmen  to  vote  against  medi- 
care is  also  accurate,  although  I  would 
prefer  that  the  reporter  had  gone  on  to 
emphasize  the  vast  difference  between 
the  phrase  "a  deal  to  get  tobacco-State 
Congressmen"  to  vote  against  the  medi- 
care measure  and  the  phrase  "a  deal 
with  tobacco-State  Congressmen." 

But  I  have  little  control  over  such 
matters. 

And  should  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
phrase  "to  get"  is  accurate  I  will  explain 
that  what  is  meant  is  that  the  tobacco 
industry  would  use  its  money  and  influ- 
ence in  those  States  where  it  is  dominant 
to  create  a  climate  of  opinion  against  the 
administration's  medicare  proposal.  And 
while  I  am  sure  that  there  are  Congress- 
men from  tobacco  States  who  oppose 
medicare  on  its  merits,  I  am  equally  sure 
there  are  Members  from  these  States 
who  would  be  sensitive  to  the  opinions 
of  their  dominant  industry  and  the  em- 
ployees of  that  industry. 

Further,  I  must  add  that  there  is  noth- 
ing whatsoever  wrong  with  a  Member  of 
Congress  being  influenced  by  the  opin- 
ions of  his  constituents.  I  am  influenced 
by  the  opinions  of  my  constituents.  Is 
that  not  what  we  are  here  for?  Is  this 
not  a  representative  body? 

Nonetheless,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  a  Member  must  also  be  aware  of  how 
and  why  his  constituents  form  their  opin- 
ions? 

I  think  not — and  it  is  to  this  point  that 
I  called  attention  to  the  apparent  deal 
between  the  AMA  and  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question; 
namely,  whether  my  remarks  were  justi- 
fied. I  will  simply  cite  the  record.  Judg- 
ment, I  will  leave  to  my  colleagues. 

While  virtually  every  major  medical 
and  health  organization  In  the  United 
States  has  taken  an  unequivocal  stand 


that  smoking  is  a  health  hazard,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  pussy- 
footed around  the  overwhelming  evidence 
against  tobacco;  last  March  the  AMA 
abandoned  a  planned  study  on  the  effect 
of  tobacco  on  health  on  grounds  that  it 
would  duplicate  the  Surgeon  General's 
study  then  underway;  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Surgeon  General's 
study  would  severely  indict  smoking,  the 
AMA  announced  a  long-range  research 
project  to  study  many  suddenly  found 
gaps  in  the  relationship  of  smoking  to 
health;  then  shortly  after  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  was  released,  six  to- 
bacco companies  said  they  were  giving 
the  AMA  $10  miUion  "without  restric- 
tions" for  the  long-range  research  proj- 
ect; and  finally,  we  have  the  remarkable 
statements  of  AMA  President  Dr.  Edward 
Annis  made  to  the  Kentucky  State  Legis- 
lature earlier  this  year. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  many  of  these 
earlier  items  was  presented  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  and  may  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 109,  part  18,  pages  23570-23575. 

In  January  of  this  year,  before  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  was  released. 
Dr.  Annis  told  the  Kentucky  State  Leg- 
islature that  the  report  would  present  in- 
surmountable evidence  that  smoking 
causes  cancer.  However,  tlje  doctor  went 
on  to  assure  the  tobacco-State  legisla- 
tors that  the  impact  of  the  report  would 
be  shortlived  because  "a  great  number  of 
people  who  have  the  smoking  habit  will 
not  change  their  habits  because  of  the 
report."  Dr.  Annis  goes  on  to  call  for  a 
scientific  approach  to  the  tobacco -health 
problem,  noting  that  "no  one  has  defi- 
nitely found  what  causes  cancer."  He 
then  makes  the  remarkable  statement 
that  "the  AMA  is  not  opposed  to  smok- 
ing and  tobacco,  but  it  is  opposed  to  dis- 
ease." Dr.  Annis  then  launched  into  an 
attack  on  the  administration's  proposal 
for  hospital  care  for  the  aged. 

The  choice  of  these  two  topics  in  a 
tobacco-State  address  was  just  pure  co- 
incidence, of  course. 

These  factors  formed  the  main  basis 
for  my  remarks  about  a  possible  deal 
between  the  AMA  and  the  tobacco  indus- 
try. However,  I  now  must  add  another 
item  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  himself. 

As  the  gentleman  notes  in  his  state- 
ment of  March  24,  he  personally  re- 
sponded to  the  Surgeon  General's  In- 
dictment of  cigarettes  and  smoking  by 
proposing  that  the  tobacco  industry  join 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  research 
program  aimed  at  eliminating  the  harm- 
ful properties  or  substances  from  tobacco 
products. 

Such  a  program,  were  it  successful, 
would  mean  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— whose  Surgeon  General's  report 
has  been  the  heaviest  blow  yet  against 
the  tobacco  Industry — would  be  in  a 
position  to  give  the  tobacco  industry 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  However,  despite 
the  gentleman's  warning — and  much  to 
his  amazement,  I  am  sure — the  tobacco 
industry  rejected  his  proposal  and  in- 
sisted on  giving  $10  million  "without  re- 
strictions" to  an  organization  whose 
motives,  in  light  of  its  past  performance, 
I  contend  are  more  than  a  little  suspect. 


Mr.  Speaker,  tobacco  is  not  only  a 
source  of  relaxation  and  enjo^Tnent  to 
millions  of  Americans — including  my- 
self— but  it  is  also  vitally  important  to 
the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens and  the  economies  of  many  States. 
And  while  I  believe  it  is  our  moral  re- 
sponsibihty,  to  warn  people  against  its 
use,  I  also  believe  we  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  try  making  it  safe  and  to 
ease  economic  repercussions  to  those  who 
depend  on  it  for  their  livelihood.  I 
therefore  wholeheartedly  support  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  tobacco  industry  join  in  an  "im- 
partial" research  program  aimed  at  elim- 
inating the  death-dealing  ingredient  or 
ingredients  from  tobacco.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  contention  that  "the  Federal 
Goverimient  has  a  responsibility  to  use 
$5  to  $10  million  of  the  $2  billion-plus 
it  collects  each  year  on  tobacco,  to  fi- 
nance a  crash  research  program"  is  em- 
inently logical  and  compelling. 

But  I  must  repeat  again,  until  such 
time  as  tobacco  is  made  safe,  we  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  warn  against  its 
use  regardless  of  the  economic  conse- 
quences. Our  obligation  is  to  the  physi- 
cal health  of  our  citizens  first  and  to 
their  economic  health  secondly.  The  evi- 
dence is  too  clear  and  we  cannot  weasel 
on  this  issue  by  putting  economics  first 
as  the  AMA  consistently  does. 

The  AMA's  weaseling  on  the  tobacco 
issue  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  pe- 
culiar reasons  it  advances  for  opposing 
the  cigarette  labeling  proposal.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Dr.  P.  J.  L.  Blasingame,  AMA's  executive 
vice  president,  says  the  doctors'  union  is 
against  the  labeling  proposal  on  the  re- 
markable grounds  that  it  would  not 
"serve  the  public  interest"  because  the 
dangers  of  smoking  are  already  "com- 
mon knowledge."  As  I  noted  earlier.  It 
is  also  "common  knowledge"  that  iodine 
Is  poisonous  and  that  lye  will  bum  you. 
I  am  sure  the  AMA  would  not  oppose 
warning  labels  on  these  items,  yet  it  op- 
poses labeling  a  product  which  three  dec- 
ades of  intensive  research  has  shown  to 
be  a  definite  health  hazard. 

This  propensity  to  weasel  was  also 
demonstrated  in  a  letter  I  received  from 
Dr.  Blasingame  this  week. 

In  it  he  talks  about  evidence  that 
"smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  health" 
and  about  warnings  that  "smoking  may 
Impair  health."  Note  the  use  of  the 
word  "may."  The  Surgeon  General's 
study,  which  the  AMA  helped  set  up, 
states  unequivocally  that  "smoking  Is  a 
health  hazard  of  sufficient  importance  in 
the  United  States  to  warrant  appropriate 
remedial  action." 

Dr.  Blasingame  also  notes  that  the 
AMA's  "oflBcial  policy"  is  to  warn  "young 
people  by  appropriate  means  that  there 
is  a  risk  to  their  health  involved  in  the 
use  of  tobacco."  He  goes  on  to  comment 
that  the  AMA  Is  producing  pamphlet* 
for  this  purpose.  But  why  warn  only 
"young  people"?  All  of  the  research 
shows  that  smoking  is  harmfxU  to  every- 
one, young  and  old.  And  what  could 
be  a  more  "appropriate  means"  of  warn- 
ing people  that  tobacco  Is  dangerous 
than  to  label  It  as  such.    After  all,  we 
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do  not  warn  people  of  poisons  by  cir- 
culating pamphlets — we  label  the  bottli. 

In  contrast  to  AMA's  attitude  on  thp 
tobacco  issue  is  the  attitude  of  the  thou- 
sands of  American  physicians  it  purport  s 
to  represent.  A  survey  in  the  Marcii 
issue  of  the  medical  journal  Moderi 
Medicine  showed  that  95  percent — I  re- 
peat, 95  percent — of  the  Nation's  doctors 
believe  smoking  is  a  definite  health  haz- 
ard. Only  2.8  percent  of  the  doctors 
said  they  did  not  think  smoking  a  healtl  i 
hazard.  The  remainder  did  not  give  ai  i 
opinion.  Further,  54  percent  of  the  doc- 
tors indicated  they  think  tobacco  is  so 
harmful  that  they  advise  every  patient 
they  see  against  smoking. 

Also  in  contrast  to  the  AMA  attitud; 
are  the  country's  truly  great  physicians . 
the  majority  of  State  health  commis- 
sioners and  many  other  medical  and 
health  authorities  who  wholeheartedly 
supf>ort  the  proposal  to  put  warnini 
labels  on  tobacco. 

In  his  letter,  Dr.  Blasingame  charges 
that  I  slandered  the  AMA  and  that  my 
comments  constitute  an  "unjustified  as  ■ 
sault  on  the  integrity"  of  AMA  oflBcials. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this  organization 
which  poses  as  a  protector  of  the  na- 
tional health  is  slandering  itself  with  its 
attitude  toward  the  proven  dangers  o'. 
smoking.  I  say  it  is  committing  an  out  • 
rageous  assault  on  the  faith  American) 
have  traditionally  placed  in  thel" 
doctors. 

I  say  this  organization  has  indicted  it  ■ 
self,  that  its  behavior  in  this  matter  iu 
not  only  defenseless,  but  unconscionable. 
For  when  AMA  spokesmen  admit  publi- 
cation of  the  evidence  alone  will  not  de- 
ter people  from  smoking  and  at  the  samii 
time  oppose  a  proposal  which  would  dete:* 
many,  when  they  say  smoking  "may  bef 
rather  than  "is"  hazardous,  when  the 
say  "no  one  has  definitely  found  wha 
causes    cancer."    when    their    "oflBci 
policy"  implies  that  only  yoimg  peopl 
need  beware  the  dangers  of  tobacco,  an 
when  they  challenge  30  years  of  pains 
taking   research  by   ballyhoo ing   a   $1 
million   research  project  to  probe   th 
many  gaps  they  claim  exist  in  the  rela 
tionship  between  smoking  and  health! 
then   I  ask  you,  can  there  be  any  doubi 
that  the  overall  efEect  is  to  actually  enj 
courage — I  repeat  encourage — people  t^ 
ignore  the  proven  dangers  of  tobacco  an 
to  continue  smoking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  paraphrase  the  lines  o: ' 
that  great  patriot  Patrick  Henry,  let  m(i 
conclude  by  saying  "If  this  be  slander, 
make  the  most  of  it." 


PROTECT  FREEDOM'S  FUTURE — TO- 
DAY'S CHALLENGE  TO  GOOD  CITI 
ZENSHIP 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as! 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemai 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KornegayI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneoi 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objectloi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    KORNEGAY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
prize-wlnnine    essay,    entitled    "Protect 


Freedom's  Future — Today's  Challenge  to 
Good  Citizenship."  recently  came  to  my 
attention  in  the  Daily  Times-News  of 
Burlington,  N.C..  dated  March  16.  1964. 

Mr.  Richard  Jones,  author  of  the  es- 
say, is  a  high  school  student  in  Mebane, 
N.C..  and  I  can  proudly  say,  one  of  my 
constituents  in  North  Carolina's  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  Mr.  Jones  has 
done  a  splendid  job  of  presenting  some 
of  our  Nation's  problems,  and  he  has 
given  mature  consideration  to  the  Indi- 
vidual responsibilities  of  each  citizen. 
The  essay  is  both  eloquent  and  thought 
provoking;  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  our 
youth  and  to  our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  this 
essay  in  the  Record,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Jones'  excellent 
essay. 

Protect  Freedom's  Pxttdjie — Today's 
Challenge  to  Good  Citizenship 

(Note. — Richard  Jones,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Jones  of  Route  2,  Mebane,  was 
Judged  first-place  winner  at  Southern  High 
School  In  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Alamance  Clvitan  Club  on  the  topic, 
"Perfect  Freedom's  Future — Today's  Chal- 
lenge to  Good  Citizenship."  The  were  75 
students  who  participated   in  the  project.) 

Since  the  birth  of  our  Nation  at  James- 
town, Va.,  some  350  years  ago,  the  future  of 
freedom  has  constantly  been  challenged. 
The  courage  of  these  early  settlers  In  their 
quest  for  independence  has  persisted  in 
their  posterity.  The  perennial  question  fac- 
ing Americans  is  freedom  and  how  to  protect 
Its  future.  Of  course,  this  struggle  will  go 
on  and  on.  The  future  of  freedom  depends 
on  the  American  citizen:  what  he  thinks, 
what  he  does,  how  he  rises  to  the  task  of 
meeting  challenge  with  great  achievement. 

Each  day  we  are  confronted  by  news- 
paper headlines  which  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  a  testing  time  for  Americans.  But 
we  are  faced  with  problems  In  the  world 
which  are  far  more  compelling  than  any 
headline  can  truly  reveal.  We  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  shadow  of  the  continuous 
spread  of  communism.  Communists  seek 
and,  unfortunately,  gain  power  and  a  fol- 
lowing through  conspiracy,  terror,  aggres- 
sion, and  deceit.  The  basic  ideal  of  com- 
munism is  to  concentrate  immense  power 
on  chosen  objectives  "•  •  •  the  Russian 
people  are  working  long  and  hard,  driven  by 
fanatically  dedicated  leaders  who  are  mo- 
tivated by  a  single  objective — the^  communl- 
zatlon  of  the  world,"  according  "to  Richard 
M.  Nixon  In  his  book  "The  Challenge  We 
Pace." 

Soviet  leaders  are  motivated  by  a  great 
spirit  of  competition.  Former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  says  of  this  challenge:  "We  can 
win  in  this  competition  •  •  ♦  If  we  recog- 
nize their  strength  and  If  we  work  harder, 
believe  more  deeply,  and  are  motivated  by 
an  even  stronger  competitive  spirit  than 
theirs."  American  citizens  should  never  un- 
derestimate the  Russian  people;  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  should  never  underestimate 
the  power  of  free  men  to  stay  that  way. 

Secondly,  we  are  challenged  by  the  light 
of  hope  in  nations  which  desperately  long  to 
remove  the  chains  of  poverty  and  despair. 
There  Is  a  basic  yearning  in  every  man  to  be 
free.  We,  as  American  citizens,  cannot  give 
anyone  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  a  gift  but 
a  task.  However,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
acquaint  enslaved  people  throughout  the 
world  with  the  ideals,  the  advantages  of 
equal  rights  for  all.  If  we  do  this,  not  only 
will  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world  ben- 
efit, but  also  the  American  people  will  reap 
harvest  from  this  investment  in  world  peace. 


Only  by  extending  our  freedoms  to  all  man- 
kind can  we  preserve  them  for  ourselves. 
To  make  our  democracy  an  example  to  the 
world.  It  must  be  perfected  here  In  our  own 
country.  Each  citizen  has  the  opportunity 
and  the  responsibility  to  do  something  for  hla 
country  In  this  way.  Each  American  citizen 
has  the  potentials  of  energy  and  strength  to 
protect  freedom  if  these  powers  are  put  to  the 
right  use.  We  must  accept  our  responsibil- 
ities as  we  accept  our  rights.  In  our  modern 
age,  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  From  our 
smallest  local  governments  to  the  complex- 
ities of  our  Federal  Government,  we  as  citi- 
zens are  challenged  to  elect  and  support  only 
responsible  leaders  who  believe  in  and  who 
obey  what  is  right.  We  must  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  put  down  all  hatred  and  dis- 
trust for  those  in  public  office.  A  spirit  of 
respect  for,  obedience  to,  and  understanding 
of  the  men  and  women  who  shape  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation  will  nourish  the  spirit 
of  freedom.  In  fact,  freedom  in  one  sense  Is 
self-control.  To  make  ourselves  support 
what  is  right  is  freedom  and  dedication  to 
the  public  good.  "For  in  a  democracy  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  his  Interest  In  politics, 
'holds  office';  every  one  of  us  Is  In  a  position 
of  responsibility,"  according  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  In  his  book.  "Profiles 
In  Courage." 

TrvUy  this  Is  a  time  of  challenge.  We  are 
challenged  by  communism  which  takes  ad- 
vantage of  Ignorance  and  poverty  to  gain  Its 
ends.  We  are  also  challenged  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  we,  as  Americans,  have  a  better 
way  of  life  as  a  free  nation.  But  our  greatest 
challenge  comes  from  within.  As  citizens,  we 
can  strengthen  our  freedom  only  by  earning 
It  over  again.  We  must  seek  to  proclaim  the 
indestructible  rights  of  man,  rights  which 
afford  each  individual  the  utmost  freedom 
for  his  individuality  and  protection  for  his 
way  of  living.  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
advises,  "The  important  thing  Is  to  do  some- 
thing, and  not  excuse  oneself  with  the 
thought  that  'I  can  do  so  little  it  will  make 
no  difference.'  It  does  make  a  difference. 
America  is  people,  not  things.  If  each  of  us 
does  his  own  particular  Job  a  little  better, 
and  raises  his  personal  standards  a  little 
higher,  our  country  will  gain  in  strength 
and  in  character." 

No  citizen  is  exempt  from  these  challenges, 
Just  as  no  citizen  is  denied  the  privilege  of 
our  many  freedoms.  Let  us  resolve  to  do 
our  part  to  protect  our  freedom.  We  miost 
remember  that  freedom  is  a  task  and  a  re- 
sponsibility, not  a  gift. 
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NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  fairminded  or  informed 
person  would  ever  contend  that  it  was 
the  Intention  of  Congress  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  should 
have  anything  to  say  about  whether  a 
business  should  or  would  be  continued 
or  not.  Whether  the  owners  of  any  busi- 
ness will  leave  their  capital  in  and  con- 
tinue to  devote  their  efforts  to  the  en- 
terprise is  a  judgment  which  they  alone 
should  and  must  make.  It  Is  a  Judgment 
which  they  must  be  free  to  make  with- 
out hindrance  from  supervision  or  exam- 
ination of  conscience  by  any  Grovemment 


bureau.  If  a  man  is  not  free  to  go  out 
of  business,  as  well  as  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, then  we  have  no  free  enterprise 
system.  If  once  a  man  invests  his  capi- 
tal in  a  business  venture,  the  Government 
may  dictate  the  terms  under  which  he 
may  withdraw  that  capital,  or  whether 
in  fact  he  may  withdraw  it  at  all.  then 
whatever  freedom  remains  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  is  gone. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  the  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  in  this  regard,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  is  designed  to  spell 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  clearly  and 
precisely.  It  is  my  belief  that  Congress 
never  intended  otherwise.  However,  in 
view  of  the  position  of  the  NLRB  in  re- 
cent cases,  I  feel  that  we  must  make  our 
intention  known  and  assiu-e  that  in  this 
respect  it  is  carried  out. 


ISRAEL  MUST  HAVE  "WATER  TO 
SURVIVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Buckley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  "vdew 
with  increasing  concern  the  unjustified 
activities  by  the  Arab  countries  aimed  at 
destroying  Israel's  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  its  water  resources.  The  ability 
of  Israel  to  make  the  maximiun  use  of 
the  limited  water  available  to  it  is  vital 
to  the  very  existence  of  this  country. 
The  State  of  Israel  consists  of  a  meager 
8,000  square  miles.  Only  one-half  of 
this  land  is  presently  irrigated.  By  1970 
the  population  of  this  young  democracy 
will  be  increased  by  natural  growth  and 
immigration,  from  its  present  2,300.000 
people  to  approximately  3  million — an 
increase  of  over  30  percent.  Israel  must 
be  allowed  to  peacefully  develop  its  land 
by  irrigation  programs  or  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  it  to  sustain  its  people.  At 
a  time  when  all  decent  people  are  horri- 
fied by  ever-increasing  Communist  per- 
secutions of  Jews,  the  importance  of 
Israel  being  able  to  admit  new  immi- 
grants cannot  be  overemphasized. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  of  continued 
support  for  the  development  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  in  Palestine,  and  for  United 
States  support  of  the  young  Republic  of 
Israel. 

Israel  has  proven  to  be  the  firmest  and 
most  consistent  friend  that  the  Western 
democracies  have  in  the  Middle  East. 
If  we  in  the  United  States  allow  Israel  to 
be  destroyed  by  either  economic  or  mili- 
tary action,  we  will  not  only  be  failing 
in  a  great  humanitarian  cause,  but  we 
will  be  losing  for  the  United  States  a 
stronghold  for  democracy  In  a  critical 
and  troubled  area.  In  addition,  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  will  suffer 
throughout  the  world  for  having  failed 
a  friend  and  ally.  The  denial  of  water 
to  Israel  is  as  much  of  a  death  sentence 
to  its  people  as  were  the  gas  chambers 
of  the  Hitler  terror. 


I  have  followed  with  deep  interest  the 
rapid  development  of  Israel.  Its  ac- 
complishment and  problems  are  familiar 
to  me.  The  justification  for  Israel's 
present  water  development  program  can 
be  found  in  a  brief  review  of  recent  his- 
tory. By  the  development  of  various 
water  programs.  Israel  has  more  than 
doubled  its  cultivated  area.  In  1948  Is- 
rael had  only  412.000  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, today  it  can  boast  of  in  excess 
of  1  million  cultivated  acres.  This  rec- 
lamation of  worthless  desert  areas  repre- 
sents a  miracle  comparable  to  that  ac- 
complished by  our  own  TVA  and  the 
land  reclamation  projects  in  the  South- 
west United  States. 

In  1953  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston  of 
the  United  States  commenced  extensive 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors.  His  goal  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unified  water  plan  for  the 
Middle  East.  The  United  States  was 
prepared  to  finance  such  a  plan.  After 
extensive  consultations  w'ith  technical 
experts  from  Israel,  and  each  of  its  Arab 
neighbors,  a  plan  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  Jordan  water  system  was 
concluded.  Both  Arab  and  Israeli  tech- 
nical experts  agreed  that  this  plan  was 
fair  to  both  sides.  Israel  announced  her 
readiness  to  ratify  the  plan.  Neverthe- 
less, after  Arab  technical  experts  had 
already  approved  the  details  of  the  plan 
as  fair,  its  implementation  was  vetoed  at 
the  Cairo  Arab  League  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber 1955.  The  Arab  States  refused  to 
participate  in  this  program  solely  be- 
cause the  plan  would  benefit  Israel  as 
well  as  the  Arab  countries.  A  plan  bene- 
ficial to  all  mankind  was  frustrated  by 
Arab  League  hate  of  Israel. 

Israel  was  then  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  its  water  resources 
alone  in  order  to  survive.  It  did  so  by 
conunencing  the  massive  Lake  Kinneret- 
Negev  project.  This  project  will  permit 
the  development  of  375,000  presently 
useless  acres  in  the  Negev  Desert.  It  will 
halt  the  specter  of  a  billion  cubic  meters 
of  precious  rainwater  annually  rolling 
to  the  sea  wasted. 

Israel's  program  in  no  way  infringes 
on  the  water  rights  of  the  surroimding 
Arab  countries.  Each  of  the  Arab  States 
has  more  than  ample  water  from  other 
sources.  Also,  all  of  the  Arab  nations 
concerned  are  upriver  from  Israel  and 
draw  on  the  Jordan  River  water  before 
the  Jordan  reaches  Israel.  Despite  these 
facts  I  am  outraged  by  the  Arab  efforts 
to  destroy  this  project  of  Israel  by  useless 
draining  from  the  water  of  the  Jordan, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Is- 
raeli use  of  these  waters. 

The  importance  of  Israel's  survival 
in  the  Middle  East  is  emphasized  by  an 
occurrence  in  the  United  Nations  in  Jan- 
uary 1954.  The  United  States,  France, 
and  England  jointly  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Security  Council  which  would 
have  created  the  conditions  for  the 
peaceful  resumption  of  work  upon  an 
Israeli  water  development  project.  The 
resolution  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  Security  Council.  It  was  vetoed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then  the  So- 
viet Union  has  followed  a  policy  of  mas- 
sive military  and  economic  aid  to  the 


Arab  League  States.  Obviously  Commu- 
nist interests  will  be  furthered  in  the 
Middle  East  by  the  destruction  of  Israel 
American  interests  require  Israel's  sur- 
vival. 

We  cannot  minimize  the  present  dan- 
gers faced  by  our  valiant  friends  in  Is- 
rael. As  Israel  moves  toward  completion 
of  its  great  Lake  Kinneret-Negev  proj- 
ect we  are  shocked  by  the  savage  out- 
cries heard  at  the  1963  Cairo  Arab 
League  meeting.  Just  last  year  this  con- 
ference proclaimed  that  when  the  first 
drop  of  water  flows  so  also  will  the  blood 
of  the  Israelis  flow.  Our  position  must 
remain  imquestionably  clear.  The 
United  States  will  not  just  sit  back  and 
condemn  slaughter  after  it  occurs.  We 
must  emphasize  that  America  is  dedi- 
cated to  prevent  any  unjustified  aggres- 
sion against  Israel,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

I  salute  the  recent  clarification  of  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  a  speech 
by  President  Johnson  before  the  Welz- 
mann  Institute  in  New  York  City  on 
February  6,  1964.  The  President  there 
forthrightly  pledged  U.S.  support  to 
Israel's  efforts  to  make  ocean  water  us- 
able by  utilizing  nuclear  energy  to  re- 
move salt  from  the  water.  Our  position 
in  support  of  Israel's  peaceful  develop- 
ment must  continue  to  remain  forever 
clear.  Between  vigilance  in  the  Con- 
gress and  Lyndon  Johnson's  foresight  in 
the  White  House,  it  shall  remain  clear. 

Israel  must  survive.  Arab  League  ha- 
tred must  never  destroy  Israel.  I  urge 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  give 
Israel  all  possible  assistance,  so  that  it 
can  peacefully  develop  the  Jordan  River 
waters  and  the  desalinizatlon  of  ocean 
water.  The  fairness  and  necessity  for 
these  projects  is  obvious.  Their  impor- 
tance to  overall  U.S.  policy  cannot  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  I  intend  to  do 
all  in  my  power  so  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Congress  to  see  that  the  brave  people  of 
Israel  receive  the  support  and  jvistlce 
they  deserve. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Byelo- 
russians were  one  of  the  first  Slavic 
peoples  to  be  known  to  the  West,  yet 
their  modern  history  is  so  inseparably 
merged  with  that  of  Russia,  and  they 
were  so  forcibly  Russianized  under  the 
autocratic  czarist  regime,  that  in  modem 
times  the  distinctive  linguistic,  cultural 
and  traditional  lines  separating  them 
from  the  Russians  have  been  almost  ob- 
literated and  demolished.  Throughout 
their  long  subjugation  to  oppressive 
Russian  rule  these  individualistic,  in- 
dependent and  stout-hearted  people, 
nevertheless,  have  steadfastly  clung  to 
the  Ideals  of  their  forbears  and  have 
retained  their  national  Identity. 
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Byelorussians  had  their  own  state  cen- 
turies before  the  rise  of  modem  Russia, 
and  in  their  homeland  east  of  Poland 
and  west  of  Moscow  they  maintained 
their  freedom  and  national  identity  in 
the  tumultuous  times  of  trouble  when 
endless  hordes  from  Asia  were  on  their 
rampage  to  the  West.  Against  all  these. 
Byelorussians  succeeded  in  holding  their 
own,  but  they  were  not  so  successful 
against  the  Muscovite  Russians.  The 
misfortimes  and  misery  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people  seem  to  have  stemmed 
from  the  rise  and  aggressive  expansionist 
FKjlicy  of  Russian  czars  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. At  that  early  date  Byelorussia 
was  invaded  and  overrun,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants brought  under  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  czars.  Thenceforth  the  country 
was  submerged  in  the  bottomless  ocean 
of  the  then  expanding  Russian  Empire. 

During  some  300  years  the  Byelorus- 
sians were  subjected  to  the  ruthless 
autocratic  regime  of  czarist  Russia.  The 
czarlst  government  did  all  in  its  power  to 
eliminate  all  distinctive  national  traits, 
and  even  national  feelings,  among  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  in  Its  relentless 
effort  to  russify  them.  The  Byelorussian 
language,  culture  and  all  national  tradi- 
tional activities  were  deliberately  banned, 
and  the  authorities  imposed  the  Rus- 
sian language  upon  them.  They  were 
forced  to  observe  and  celebrate  Russian 
national  holidays  and  take  part  in  Rus- 
sian festivities. 

Byelorussian  national  literature  was 
also  proscribed,  and  lovers  of  such  liter- 
ature were  severely  persecuted  and  pun- 
ished. Then  the  authorities  tried  to 
spread  the  idea  that  there  was  no  dis- 
tinct Byelorussian  national  entity,  that 
the  people  of  Byelorussia  were  Russians 
who  had  lost  their  identity  in  the  past, 
and  that  now  they  were  being  taught  to 
revert  to  their  true  selves.  All  such  de- 
liberately concocted  and  officially  de- 
creed notions  were  anathema  to  Byelo- 
russians. They  were  fully  aware  of  the 
government's  intent,  and  therefore  were 
determined  to  oppose  it  with  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal.  They  knew  that 
any  other  course  would  have  meant  their 
extinction  as  a  distinct  national  entity. 
And  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  firm 
course,  in  their  vow  to  retain  and  main- 
tain their  national  culture,  language, 
traditions  and  national  heritage,  they 
displayed  wisdom,  courage  and  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice,  and  to  suffer. 

This  struggle  for  national  survival  on 
the  part  of  the  Byelorussian  people  con- 
tinued for  centuries.  At  times  their 
cause  seemed  hopelessly  doomed,  and 
they  themselves  were  despondent,  but 
they  did  not  despair;  they  never  enter- 
tained any  doubt  as  to  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause.  Fortunately  in  the  end 
they  prevailed. 

Their  day  came  late  in  1917,  when  the 
decrepit  czarist  Russian  government  was 
overthrown,  and  early  in  1918  they  at- 
tained their  long-cherished  and  richly- 
deserved  national  goal,  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. 

The  Russian  revolution  of  1917  that 
brought  down  the  czarist  regime  was  a 
most  welcome  result  of  the  First  World 
War.    The  toppling  of  the  czarist  regime 


meant  the  shattering  of  the  chains  of 
bondage  in  which  more  than  a  score  of 
non-Russian  nationalities  were  held. 
These  peoples  then  asserted  their  right 
to  freedom  and  proclaimed  their  na- 
tional independence. 

This  the  Byelorussians  did  46  years 
ago  on  March  25, 1918.  Then  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  was  estab- 
lished. Unfortunately,  however,  at  the 
very  outset  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  was  faced  with  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

At  the  time  most  of  the  country  was 
still  under  German  occupation,  and  as 
the  Germans  withdrew  after  the  armi- 
stice of  November  1918,  Russian  Com- 
munists began  to  make  trouble.  While 
the  government  was  doing  all  it  could 
do  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  its  po- 
sition, the  Communists  were  doing  their 
worst  to  undermine  its  authority.  As  it 
turned  out  the  government  was  never 
given  the  chance  to  cope  with  the  multi- 
ple problems  it  faced  on  all  fronts. 
Indigenous  Communists  and  Kremlin 
agents  worked  feverishly  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  government.  And  this  they 
eventually  did  with  the  active  aid  of  the 
Red  Army,  and  its  government  was  no 
more.  Soon  Byelorussia  was  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  helpless  Byelorussians  have 
been  victimized  under  Communist  tyr- 
anny. The  heartless  agents  of  the 
Kremlin  have  had  such  a  firm  and  un- 
relenting hold  on  the  country  that  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  has  succeeded  in  loosening  their 
deadly  grip.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
II  the  Kremlin's  grip  over  Byelorussia 
was  even  tighter,  and  so  it  remains  to 
this  day. 

On  the  46th  anniversary  of  Byelo- 
russian Independence  Day  we  all  hope 
and  pray  for  the  liberation  of  the  Byel- 
oriissian  people  from  Commxmlst  totali- 
tarian tyranny. 


THE  46TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BYEL- 
ORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
we  pause  in  our  consideration  of  na- 
tional legislation  to  memorialize  peoples 
who  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
living  in  accordance  with  national  legis- 
lation, enacted  by  representatives  they 
themselves  freely  select. 

Each  year  the  day  of  March  25  Is 
marked  as  an  anniversary  of  great  im- 
portance for  American  citizens  of  Byel- 
orussian descent,  as  well  as  for  all  Byel- 
orussians living  In  the  countries  of  the 
free  world,  and  in  Byelorussia  herself, 
occupied  by  Soviet  Russia  today.  It  is 
the  day  on  which  Byelorussians  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  of  their  coimtry. 


In  the  past,  Byelorussia  was  an  inde- 
pendent country,  and  she  played  an 
important  part  in  the  medieval  history 
of  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  early  middle 
ages,  Byelorussia  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  duchies  of  Polatsk,  Smolensk,  Turau, 
and  others.  Later,  Byelorussia  was 
known  as  a  united  state,  the  Great 
Duchy  of  Lithuania.  In  1795,  this  coun- 
try was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Continuous  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Byelorussians  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  independence.  A  most  sub- 
stantial effort  was  in  1812,  with  Napo- 
leon's assistance,  and  later,  in  1863,  by 
armed  uprisings  under  the  leadership 
of  Kastus  Kalinouski.  The  revolution 
of  1917  in  Russia  offered  another  op- 
portunity to  regain  freedom,  this  time 
by  means  of  democratic  self-determina- 
tion. On  December  15,  1917,  the  First 
Byelonissian  Congress  convened  in  the 
capital  of  Byelorussia  in  Miensk,  with 
the  aim  of  establishing  an  independent 
Byelorussia.  The  Congress  elected  the 
Rada — Council — and  its  Presidium  as 
the  executive  body,  which  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fate  of  the  nation. 
However,  this  Congress  was  attacked 
and  dispersed  by  the  armed  forces  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

Later,  en  March  25,  1918,  the  Rada  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Byelorussia  by  passage  of  the  Third 
Constitutional  Act.  Armed  forces  of 
Soviet  Russia  from  the  east  and  of  Po- 
land from  the  west  attacked  and  con- 
quered the  young  Byelorussian  state  and 
divided  her  territory  among  themselves. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  defended 
their  independence  by  armed  uprising 
in  the  Slutsk  district  in  1920.  However, 
the  Byelorussian  forces  were  brutally 
crushed  by  the  armies  of  Soviet  Russia. 

On  June  27,  1944,  during  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Second  Byelorussian 
Congress  convened  In  Miensk.  This  Con- 
gress annulled  all  treaties  concerning 
Byelorussia  of  the  occupational  govern- 
ments, and  confirmed  the  proclamation 
of  Independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  The  Byelorussian 
Central  Rada  organized  armed  forces: 
Byelorussian  National  Guard,  for  the 
fight  against  Soviet  Russia.  However, 
Byelorussia  was  conquered  again  by  So- 
viet Russia. 

The  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public in  existence  today  was  created  by 
Soviet  Russia  on  January  1,  1919  in 
Smolensk  as  a  satellite  and  a  substitu- 
tion for  an  independent  Byelor;issia.  Al- 
though the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  was  in- 
corporated into  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  secure  about  the  unity  of 
their  empire.  Therefore  in  their  slogans 
which  honor  the  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  levolutlon,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  always  calls  for  "existence 
and  strength  of  unbreakable  unity  and 
fraternal  amity  among  nations  of  the 
U.S.S.R." 

Only  less  than  half  of  the  Byelorussian 
ethnographical  territory  has  been  in- 
cluded within  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
About  half  of  Byelorvissia  has  been  an- 
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nexed  to  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Russian  S.P.S.R. 

For  45  years  Byelorussians  have  been 
subjected  to  a  violent  and  ruthless  per- 
secution, deportation,  and  extermina- 
tion. As  a  result  of  Soviet  Russian 
policy  of  genocide,  Byelorussia  has  lost 
about  6  million  of  her  population. 

The  russification  of  Byelorussia  is  be- 
ing carried  out  constantly  and  in  an  in- 
tensified way.  The  Russian  Communist 
Party  and  Government  set  as  their  goal 
the  complete  merging  of  all  the  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  into  one 
Soviet  Russian  nation.  Byelorussians 
are  being  russified  by  Russian  schools, 
Russian  newspapers  and  books,  with 
Russian  officials  and  soldiers  being  sent 
in  great  masses  into  the  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.  The  Russians  occupy  all  leading 
positions  in  the  country.  Churches  are 
being  closed. 

Deportations  of  Byelorussians  to  the 
virgin  regions  of  Asia  are  continuing. 
Complete  families  are  deported  as  are 
skilled  single  persons.  Beside  Commu- 
nist Party  pressure,  the  government  also 
uses  various  tricks.  The  school  of  mech- 
anization of  agriculture  in  Tula — near 
Moscow — is  attracting  the  Byelorussian 
youth  by  many  promises.  However,  after 
graduation,  the  people  will  be  sent  to 
work  in  the  virgin  regions. 

In  all  phases  of  life,  oppression  has 
replaced  freedom  for  the  brave  Byelorus- 
sians. Yet,  though  they  live  under  this 
yoke,  not  under  law,  they  keep  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  the  hope  of  again  be- 
ing free.  Let  us  join  those  still  there, 
their  relatives  and  descendants  here,  in 
the  prayer  that  this  hope  will  soon  be  a 
reality. 


PAPAYA  AS  A  TOBACCO  SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MATstmACA]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
medical  questions  have  stirred  such  pub- 
lic interest  or  created  more  scientific  de- 
bate than  the  tobacco-health  contro- 
versy. The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  has  stated  that  the  Inter- 
relationships of  smoking  and  health  are 
undoubtedly  complex.  Because  the 
health  and  well-being  of  millions  of 
Americans  are  involved,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  for  seeking 
the  answers. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  as  a  possible 
answer  the  use  of  the  leaf  of  the  papaya, 
a  popular  fruit  produced  in  my  State 
of  Hawaii,  which  is  presently  being 
tested  as  a  "safe"  tobacco  substitute. 
The  efficacy  and  enjoyment  of  a  cigarette 
made  from  papaya  is  something  to  which 
I  can  personally  attest.  As  a  member 
of  the  youthful  neighborhood  gang,  seek- 
ing to  savor  the  privileges  and  delights 
of  manhood,  I  surreptitiously  sampled 
my  first  cigarette,  which  was  composed 
of  shredded  dry  papaya  leaves.     The 


pleasiu-able  coughs  experienced  by  me 
with  this  experimentation  of  a  tobacco 
substitute  leads  me  to  conclude,  even  to- 
day, that  further  research  by  our  scien- 
tists and  chemists  would  support  my  be- 
liefs ttiat  through  the  use  of  papaya 
leaves  as  a  tobacco  substitute,  smoking 
pleasure  could  be  had  without  any  hazard 
to  health. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  conduct  a  research  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  legislation  be  necessary  I  shall 
seek  your  assistance. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  25,  1964,  is  the  143d  anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence  Day.  On  this 
day  in  1821  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  raised  the  flag  of  freedom  over 
the  monastery  of  Aghia  Lavra  declaring 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  people 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  After  a  bit- 
ter and  costly  7-year  struggle  the  heroic 
and  greatly  outnumbered  Greeks  won 
their  freedom  and  400  years  of  subjuga- 
tion was  ended.  Once  again  the  spirit  of 
Thermopylae  had  triiunphed. 

The  words  "spirit  of  Thermopylae" 
are  not  merely  a  platitude,  to  be  uttered 
lightly  or  to  designate  any  ordinary  oc- 
casion. For  this  spirit  is  what  makes 
Western  civilization  and  democracy 
what  it  is  today.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
that  gave  rise  to  the  birth  of  democracy 
in  ancient  Greece.  And  It  is  not  only 
the  same  spirit  that  urged  the  people 
of  Greece  to  fight  for  their  freedom  in 
1821,  but  it  is  the  same  spirit  that  urged 
them  to  fight  unceasingly  against  the 
Nazi  tyranny  as  well  as  the  Communist 
aggression.  I  think  It  does  well  for  us  to 
remember  not  only  the  war  of  1821,  but 
also  the  continual,  imflinching  Greek  re- 
sistance against  the  Nazis  during  World 
War  II,  and  the  successful  fight  against 
the  Communists  following  that  war. 

It  is  well  to  remember  these  events 
because  the  Greek  resistance  to  the  Nazi 
invader  came  at  a  time  when  many  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  capitulated  and 
even  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
without  any  semblance  of  the  kind  of 
struggle  put  up  by  the  patriotic  and  free- 
dom loving  Greeks.  Greek  resistance  to 
communism  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
Truman  doctrine  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  announced  their  firm  intent 
to  help  the  Greek  people  defend  their 
freedom.  But  the  battle  itself  was  one 
with  Greek  blood  alone. 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  said  the 
following  in  a  message  to  the  Greek  peo- 
ple on  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrine : 

Today  we  are  joined  together  in  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  culttiral  and  spiritual  ties 
we  share  and  for  our  part  we  pledge  our 
loyalty  to  our  faithful  and  gallant  Greek 
friends.      Together    we    have    accomplished 


much  and,  united  In  pxirpose,  there  is  little 
we  cannot  do  In  the  future.  We  assxire  the 
Greek  people  of  our  continued  support 
against  the  dangers  which  confront  us  both, 
as  well  as  our  goods  and  deeds  to  help  In  the 
quest  for  progress. 

These  words  are  as  true  tmd  appro- 
priate today  as  they  were  on  the  day 
they  were  spoken.  The  American  people 
win  never  forge'j  the  close  ties  between 
our  two  great  nations,  and  to  the  entire 
Greek  people  as  well  as  the  more  than 
'\.V2  million  Americans  of  Greek  origin, 
I  would  like  to  say,  "Happy  Anniver- 
sary." 

SOVIETS  RENEGE  ON  PROMISE  TO 
DELIVER  MATZOH  SHIPMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  profoundly 
disturbing  reports  emanating  from 
Soviet  Russia  that  the  Communist  au- 
thorities have  refused  to  unpack  and  de- 
liver at  least  50,000  pounds  of  Passover 
matzoh  wlilch  they  had  previously  as- 
sured the  Jewish  commimity. 

These  matzoh  packages  were  sent  by 
U.S.  citizens.  There  were  reports  in 
yesterday's  newspapers  that  only  in  one 
case  had  a  delivery  been  made  to  a  pre- 
scribed recipient,  who  is  Moscow's  Chief 
Rabbi  Yehudi  Leib  Levin. 

This  despicable  turn  of  events  is  sym- 
tomatic  of  the  deceitful  approach  of  the 
Soviets  toward  their  Jewish  people. 
They  wish  to  give  an  impression  that 
anti-Semitism  in  Russia  is  an  illusion. 
The  facts  speak  otherwise. 

Early  in  February  the  Soviet  Emb£issy 
here  in  Washington  publicly  proclaimed 
that  Americans  could  ship,  by  individual 
parcels  or  in  bulk  form,  packages  of  mat- 
zoh to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  only  last  week,  Russian  citizens 
were  told  by  their  Government  that  ac- 
ceptance of  these  parcels  constituted  a 
so-called  act  against  the  state.  Import- 
ing matzoh  was  suddenly  termed  "ideo- 
logical sabotage." 

This  information  was  recorded  recent- 
ly by  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America, 
an  eminently  distinguished  group  with 
authoritative  sources. 

One  shipping  company  sent  as  many 
as  5,000  packages.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  15,000  packages  in  all,  about 
150,000  pounds  of  matzoh,  was  sent  pri- 
vately to  individuals  and  groups  In 
Russia.  Except  in  only  one  case,  Soviet 
authorities  and  customs  officers  have  re- 
fused to  free  the  matzoh  for  delivery. 

This  is  but  one  more  Incident  in  the 
train  of  subterfuge  evidenced  in  the  last 
several  months.  We  need  to  direct  at- 
tention toward  this  continuing  on- 
slaught upon  the  fundamental  human 
rights  we  seek  for  the  world  at  large. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  954,  introduced  by  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  have  cosponsored.  The  reso- 
lution calls  upon  our  President  to  exert 
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every  effort  at  his  command  to  facilitatii 
the  proper  delivery  of  matzoh  for  the 
Feast  of  Passover  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Time  is  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ear 
nestly  plead  for  House  action  on  thl;; 
resolution. 

The    necessity    for    concrete    actior, 
grows  more  convincing  with  each  day 
At  the  same  time,  we  must,  in  long-rangi^ 
terms,  achieve  a  universal  condemnation 
of  anti-Semitism,  with  effective  enforce 
ment,  as  a  vehicle  through  which  thesi? 
ugly  manifestations  can  be  eradicatec 
wherever  they  arise. 


March  25 


VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  orde;  • 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texaj; 
[Mr.  Beck  worth]  is  recognized  for  l!i 
minutes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.'  Speaker,  2! 
of  my  50  years  have  been  spent  in  Con 
gress.  During  this  22  years  I  have  triec 
to  help  all  our  veterans,  their  widows  anc 
dependents  and  all  our  service  peoph 
and  their  dependents — I  voted  for  th 
servicemen's  pay  raise  on  May  8,  196 
and  I  have  tried  to  help  our  farmers,  ou 
businessmen,  our  aged,  our  blind,  ou 
crippled,  our  unemployed,  our  peopl 
over  45  years  of  age  who  seek  work  anc 
our  boys  and  girls  who  undertake  to  ge  . 
work. 

Within  the  last  3  years  I  have  intro- 
duced two  bills  to  enable  more  students; 
and  teachers  to  work  in  Washington  ir, 
the  summertime  for  the  Government  ir, 
order  to  learn  more  about  our  Govern- 
ment.    These  bills  passed  the  House  o\ 
Representatives  by  record  votes  of  ovei 
300  votes  for  to  less  than  25  against. 

I  have  mentioned  I  have  tried  to  help 
our  aged.    I  voted  for  the  Kerr -Mills  bill . 

LoNGViEW,  Tex., 

August  6, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Lindlet  Beckwobth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib  :    Pursuant  to  my  recent  letter  t<  i 
you  I've  received  phone  calls  from  seven  o:' 
my  fellow  constituents  asking  me  what  I  hat 
done  to  Incur  your  wrath.     I  had  been  undei' 
the   Impression   that  you  had    voted   for   J. 
Klng-Anderson-type  blU.     Therefore  I  wrotd 
Mr.    WlUlston   for   yovir   voting   record    anc 
enclose  his  reply.     It  seems  you  had  not  sup. 
ported  socialized  medicine  and  that  I  owci 
you  an  apology. 

I  also  urge  you  to  continue  your  votlnf 
against  any  form  of  federalized  or  soclallze< 
medicine  and  I  may  bring  my  wife  and  tw< 
children  to  visit  you,  your  wife  and  flvd 
children.  Make  It  specific  and  we  will  bd 
there. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  mailed  t<i 
seven  of  the  doctors  here  In  Longview. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Cave,  M.D. 

H.R.  221  passed  the  House  on  Augusi; 
19,  1963.    It  would  extend  the  benefits  o: 
the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
act  to  children  of  100  percent  perma- 
nently disabled  service-connected  veter 
ans.    I  favored  the  legislation. 

I  had  introduced  H.R.  177  on  Januarj 
9,  1963.  which  is  a  bill  to  amend  chap 
ter  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code: 

To  provide  educational  assistance  to  th<i 
children  of  veterans  who  are  permanentlj' 
and  totally  disabled  from  wartime  service 
connected  disability. 


In  the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
I  introduced  H.R.  7724,  'a  bill  to  amend 
section  1622  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'change  of  program  of 
education  or  training'  as  used  in  such 
section."  A  favorable  report  was  given 
on  my  bill  by  the  American  Legion  on 
July  15,  1959. 

The  American  Legion, 

Legislative  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  15,  1959. 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dorn:  I  understand 
that  you  will  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Training 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  July  21  in  connec- 
tion with  H.R.  4306  and  H.R.  7724. 

The  American  Legion  is  not  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  a  personal  appearance  on  either 
one  of  these  bills. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  HJl. 
4306. 

In  connection  with  H.R.  7724,  while  we 
have  no  resolution  on  the  subject  matter, 
I  would  advise  that  the  American  Legion's 
rehabilitation  representatives  feel  such  an 
amendment  to  section  1622  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  desirable.  We,  there- 
fore, trust  the  subcommittee  will  favorably 
consider  H.R.  7724. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Milks  D.  Kennedy, 

Director. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  gave  a 
favorable  report  on  my  bill.  The  bill  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Dorn  subcom- 
mittee on  July  21,  1959,  and  its  provi- 
sions have  now  become  law. 

I  quote  from  the  Washing-ton  Post  of 
March  5,  1964,  some  words  about  a  din- 
ner given  in  Washington  in  March  1964. 
by  the  American  Legion  national  com- 
mander, Hon.  Daniel  F.  Foley: 

There  were  no  formal  speeches,  although 
In  his  brief  remarks  Commander  Foley  men- 
tioned the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  was  passed 
20  years  ago. 

"Many  of  you  in  this  audience  tonight 
played  a  part  In  the  passage  of  that  bill," 
Foley  said,  "both  as  Legionnaires  and  as 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  all  of  you,  the 
veteran  population  of  this  Nation  owes  a 
vote  of  thanks  that  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  repay." 

I  actively  supported  the  so-called  GI 
bill.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  pertinent 
part  of  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Rather: 

The  American  Legion, 

Department  op  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.,  April  26, 1944. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lindlet:  Thanks  for  your  prompt 
reply  In  regard  to  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  department  executive  committee  regard- 
ing the  Legion's  GI  bill  of  rights  for  World 
War  II  veterans.  We  know  that  you  are 
for  this  legislation.  We  have  known  it  all 
along  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  find  that 
you  were  at  least  one  of  the  Congressmen 
from  Texas  to  sign  discharge  petition  No.  8. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  E.  Rather, 
Department  Adjutant. 

I  worked  diligently  to  help  pass  the 
terminal  leave  legislation  for  enlisted 
men. 


TERMINAL  LEAVE  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN  AND  LETTER 
ENDORSING    BECKWORTH'S    BILL H.B.     1160 

(June  7.  1946) 

Mr.  Beckworth.  Mr.   Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1943,  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3875) 
to  provide  terminal  leave  for  enlisted  men. 
On  January  8,  1945,  I  Introduced  H.R.  1160. 
a    slightly    modified   form   of   my    first    bill. 
The    national    legislative    committee   of   the 
American  Legion  endorsed  my  bill  H.R.  1160. 
Several  Members  of  Congress  and  I  appeared 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
urging  the  passage  of  the  terminal  leave  leg- 
islation.    I    include   at    this   point   the   en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Legion: 
The   American  Legion, 
National  Legislative  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  24,  1945. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  We  are,  as  you 
know,  vitally  interested  In  your  bill,  H.R. 
1160,  which  provides  terminal  leave  to  en- 
listed men  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  now 
given  to  officers,  except  that  It  also  provides 
that  the  compensation  to  which  the  soldier 
is  entitled  shall  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  very  good  idea. 

Demobilization  is  taking  place  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  at  the  present  time  that  unless 
this  is  enacted  into  law  quickly  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  benefit  very  many  GI's. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  as  though  it  is  a 
very  controversial  issue  and  that  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  could  make  up  Its 
mind  very  readily  as  to  how  they  feel  about 
it.  We  shall  appreciate  very  much  If  action 
can  be  had  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Thomas  Tatlor, 
Director,    National    Legislative    Com- 
mittee. 

I  was  1  of  218  Members  of  the  House 
to  sign  the  petition— the  218th  signature 
was  obtained  April  17,  1946 — which  au- 
thorized the  bringing  of  the  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  have  undertaken  at  all  times  to  co- 
operate with  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  American 
Legion. 

I  quote  part  of  a  letter  written  Decem- 
ber 31,  1945,  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Stack,  commander  in  chief, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : 

I  have  the  page  from  the  Congressional 
Record  reprinting  your  remarks  and  the 
various  communications  you  have  received 
In  connection  with  your  activities  in  behalf 
of  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
along  this  line. 

Also  I  quote  a  part  of  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  me  March  13,  1964,  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

You  are  known  to  have  supported  all  vet- 
eran legislation. 

I  certainly  appreciate  these  state- 
ments. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  War  Claims 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
This  is  the  subcommittee  under  which 
prisoner  of  war  legislation  was  consid- 
ered.   It  helped  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  been  second  ranking  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee — next  to  the  chairman — this 
committee  handles  oil,  gas,  transporta- 
tion, and  communications  legislation.    I 
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was  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  the  Airplane  Accidents 
Investigating  Subcommittee  and  the 
Newsprint  and  Brands  and  Grade  Label- 
ing Subcommittees. 

As  one  who  was  born  and  raised  on 
the  farm,  I  have  tried  to  help  our  cattle 
people.  Several  members  of  our  fam- 
ily depend  on  the  growing  of  cattle  for 
their  livings.  I  include  a  letter  at  this 
point  from  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 

M.^NSFIELD. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  March  19, 1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lindlet:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  meat  Import  bill  and  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  prepared  for  me,  tell- 
ing Just  what  the  bill  does.  Its  background, 
etc.  Your  Interest  In  and  help  with  the  bill 
is  greatly  appreciated. 
Most  sincerely, 

A.  Stdnet  Herlonc,  Jr. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majoritt  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  9. 1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Lindlet:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  penciled  note  which  has  Just 
reached  my  desk. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Jack  Price  that  there  Is 
too  much  beef  coming  Into  the  country, 
and  I  have  been  assured  by  Senator  Haebt 
Btrd  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  my  pro- 
posal, S.  2525,  to  reduce  Imports  to  an  aver- 
age over  the  past  5  years. 

Must  close  now,  but  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Note  the  Federal  money  which  has 
been  spent  on  the  projects  which  are 
listed. 

Department  of  Health, 

EIdvcation,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16.  1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Beckworth:  In  response  to  a 
copy  of  your  letter  of  February  29,  1964,  a 
list  of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
In  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Texas 
which  have  received  HUl-Burton  assistance 
Is  enclosed. 

If  we  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know.  The  copy  of  your  letter  is 
returned. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harald  M.  Graning,  M.D., 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Chief,  Division 
of  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  table  was  sent  to 
me  by  Harald  M.  Graning,  M.D.,  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  March  16, 
1964: 


Hospitals  and  medical  facilities  in  3d  Congressional  District,  Texas,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Hill-Burton  funds 


Location 


Kilgore. 


Dc... 
LonKview. 

Do.... 


Carthage.. 

Do.... 

Center 

Tyler 

Do...- 

Do...- 


Name  of  facility 


East  Texas  Treatment  Cen- 
ter Rehabilitation  Facility. 
KilRore  Memorial  Hospital  . 
Good  Shepherd  Hospital 


-do- 


Panola  County  Hospital 

Sabine  Area  NursinR  Home. 

Shelby  County  Hospital 

Medical  Center  Hospital.. -- 
—.do - 


Mother  Frances  Hospital... 


Type  of  constmction 


New  rehabilitation  facility. . 

75-l)€d  new  hospital 

64-bed  general  hospital  addi- 
tion and  remodeling. 

60-bed  general  hospital  addi- 
tion and  remodeling. 

50-bed  new  general  hospital. 

50-bed  new  nursing  home... 

23- bed  new  general  nospltal . . 

133-bed  new  general  hospital. 

80-bed  general  hospital  addi- 
tion. 

128-bed  general  hospital  ad- 
dition and  remodeling. 


Initially 
approved 


August  1961... 

July  1948 

February  1957. 

July  1948 

January  1948.. 
Januarv  1964.. 
August  1956... 
March  1948... 
December  1957 

August  1963... 


Total  cost 


$329,953 

1,450.605 
1,181,518 

891, 777 

558,618 

450,000 

395, 441 

1. 685. 457 

1, 076, 650 

4,074,844 


Federal 
share 


$163,946 

459, 421 
531,500 

283,435 

182,668 
225,000 
184,000 
558,776 
617,000 

1,050,000 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  5, 1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  This  Is 
in  reply  to  your  note  of  February  19,  asking 
for  Information  concerning  the  amount  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  rendered  to  proj- 
ects in  Rusk  County,  Tex. 

On  February  5,  1963,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  announced  approval  of 
a  $228,540  industrial  loan  to  help  Red  Dot 
Plastics  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Henderson,  Tex., 
establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
miscellaneous  plastic  products.  The  total 
cost  of  the  project  was  $351,600.  The  funds 
were  for  the  purchase  of  an  existing  build- 
ing and  the  necessary  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  Henderson  Industrial  Trust,  a 
local  development  group.  Invested  $35,160 
and  the  company  put  up  $17,580  as  equity. 
All  of  the  ARA  portion  has  been  disbursed. 
The  company  anticipates  the  employment  of 
63  workers  when  in  full  operation. 

On  October  25,  1963,  the  ARA  announced 
approval  of  a  $149,500  Industrial  loan  for  the 


Henderson  Industrial  Trust,  a  local  develop- 
ment group,  to  purchase  a  building  to  be 
leased  to  Wood  Carv,  Inc.,  Henderson,  Tex., 
a  subsidiary  of  Nutone.  Inc.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  kitchen  cabinets.  The 
total  cost  of  the  project  was  $230,000.  The 
Henderson  Industrial  Trust  Invested  $34,500. 
None  of  the  ARA  funds  had  been  disbursed 
as  of  January  31,  1964.  Wood  Carv  antici- 
pates that  65  workers  will  be  employed  when 
the  company  is  In  full  operation. 

On  November  17,  1962,  under  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administrtitlon  announced  ap- 
proval of  a  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion project,  for  water  facilities  expansion 
for  Overton  City,  Tex.,  in  the  amount  of 
$33,825.  The  local  contribution  to  this  proj- 
ect was  $47,175. 
Sincerely, 

W.  L.  Batt,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

The  Federal  Government  contributed 
$48,489  to  the  building  of  the  Rusk  Coun- 
ty Airport  at  Henderson, 


This  table  was  sent  to  me  February  27, 
1963: 

Small  Business  Administration, 

Dallas.  Tex.,  February  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Reference 
is  made  to  your  letter  under  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1964,  Inquiring  as  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  that  have  been  disbiu-sed 
In  Rusk  County,  Tex.,  in  the  last  10  years. 
In  connection  with  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  loan  program,  office  records 
disclose  the  following: 

Name,  date,  and  amount 
Henderson      Industrial      Trust, 
Henderson,  Tex.: 

Approved,  Oct.  25,  1963 $149,500.00 

Disbursed     (fully),    Feb.     18, 

1964 149,  500.  00 

Red  Dot  Plastics  Industries,  Inc., 
Henderson,  Tex.: 
Approved,  Feb.  6,  1963 _.     228,640.00 

Disbursed.  May  13,  1963 176,187.80 

Disbursed,  May  23,  1963 50,  421.  24 

Disbursed     (fully),    Oct.    25. 

1963 _..  1.  930.  96 

Total.. 228,  540.  00 

Please  be  advised  that  a  supplemental  let- 
ter win  be  forwarded  covering  the  same  In- 
formation as  to  financial  assistance  provid- 
ed by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

We  are  certainly  pleased  to  know  of  the 
continued  Interest  In  your  constituents  and 
any  assistance  that  this  office  may  provide 
will  be  furnished  promptly. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  West, 
RegioTial  Director. 

Small  Btjsiness  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  18, 1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  approved  a  development 
company  loan  for  Kilgore  Industrial  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  Kilgore,  Tex. 

The  enclosed  fact  sheet  supplies  the  de- 
tails of  this  loan,  the  cumulative  Informa- 
tion for  previous  loans  In  your  State  and  the 
total  program  as  of  a  recent  date. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  program 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  local 
development  companies  to  acquire  capital 
funds  for  the  construction  of  small  business 
plants  and  facilities.  This  program  has  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  spurring  our  economy, 
since  it  creates  Jobs  with  small  business  con- 
cerns that  might  not  otherwise  exist — par- 
ticularly In  smaller  communities.  This  ac- 
tivity will  ultimately  provide  a  strong  small 
business  foundation  broadly  established 
throughout  the  Nation. 

If  you  wish  further  information  on  this  or 
other  Agency  programs,  I  hope  you  will  get 
in  touch  with  us. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Kellet, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  March  12, 1964: 

Small  Business  Administration 

a  section  502  development  compant  loan 

(Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 

as  Amended) 

Local  development  company:  Name,  Kil- 
gore   Industrial    Foundation,    Inc.;    address. 
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Kilgore,  Tex.;  president,  H.  Dormell;  term  of 
loan,  20  years;   amount,  $160,000.  ' 

Participating  banJc:   Name,  Citizens  Stat# 
Bank  and  Trvist  Co.;  address,  Kilgore,  Tex. 
amount,  $16,000. 

Small-business    concern:     Name,    Kllgori 
Manufacturing   Co.;    address,  Kilgore,  Tex 
president,    W.   R.    Yazell;    type   of   business 
cutting   and    sewing   women's    apparel;    nev 
Jobs  created,  75. 

Construction  of  an  industrial  building 
Cumulative  program  activity  from  Augus\ 
1958  through  March  6,  1964 — State  of  Texat 

Number  of  loans,  8;  total  amount  loaned 
$843,360;  bank  participation.  $65,420;  total 
new  plants  and  facilities,  $1,082,482;  new 
Jobs  created,  318. 

Total  program:  Number  of  loans,  363;  total 
amount  loaned.  $49,972,257;  bank  particlpa 
tlon,  $5,377,898;  total  new  plants  and  faclll 
ties,  $70,700,020;  new  Jobs  created,  21,825. 


Institution  and  location 


Baylor  University,  Waco. 


Total 

AbUene  Ciirlstlan  College,  Abilene. 


Total 

Teias  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth. 


Total 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.. 


Total 

Tyler  Junior  College,  Tyler. 


Total - 


NoTi.— Texas  A.  &  M.  University  has  received  a  $5,i  50,000  housing  loan. 


DlPARTMENT  OF  HiALTH, 

Education,  and  Weltars, 
Washington.  DC.  February  25. 1964. 
Hon.  LlNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Beckworth:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  memorandum  of  February  17.  re- 
questing Information  as  to  loans  or  grants 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  to  Baylor  Unl- 

TexM — National  Defense  Education  Act, 

Baylor  U 


As  the  father  of  three  boys  and  two 
girls  and  as  a  former  teacher,  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  education. 

The  first  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
was  enacted  in  1785.  As  of  1962  there 
have  been  more  than  20  other  individual 
acts  of  Congress  providing  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Texas  A.  &  M.  University 
receives  about  $7  million  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  annually  as  I  understand 
it. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  February  28.  1964. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  22,  1964,  requesting  in- 
formation   regarding    college    housing    loans 


made  to  Baylor  University,  Abilene  Christian 
College,  Texas  Christian  College,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  and  Tyler  Jvmior  Col- 
lege. 

The  information  you  requested  is  set  forth 
on  the  enclosed  listing. 

The  defense  scholarship  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
and  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  that  agency  for  reply  regarding  that 
program. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  college 
housing  program. 
Sincerely. 

Sidney  H.  Woolneh, 

Commissioner. 

This  table  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  February 
28,  1964: 


Scop>e 


TTous  Ing  for  366  women.    Completed.     Loan  approved  Oct.  29,  1952 

Rous  Ing  for  340  men.    Completed.     Loan  approved  June  23,  1953 

Hous  ing  for  48  student  families.    Completed.     Loan  approved  Mar.  31,  1955.1...... 

Rous  ing  and  dining  for  595  women.    Completed.     Loan  approved  Apr.  9,  1956 

Houafng  for  558  men,  dining  (534  scats).    Completed.    Loan  approved  Feb.  11,  1959 


Federal 
funds 


Roasfrig  and  dining  for  312  men,  210  women.    Completed.    Loan  approved  Sept.  9, 1954 
Housing  for  352  women,  2  infirmary  rooms.    Completed.    Loan  approved  Apr.  12, 1960.  . 


Rous  ng  for  316  men,  302  women.    Completed.     Loan  approved  Sept.  10,  1956 
Houspg  for  240  men,  250  women.    Completed.    Loan  approved  Mar.  18, 1958.1 


$1,250,000 
660.000 
320.000 

1,805.000 
1.711.000 


5,755.000 


1.716,000 
1.024,000 


2,740.000 


1.800,000 
1.790,000 


HousI  ng  for  302  men,  245  women.    Completed.    Loan  approved  Oct.  10, 1955 

Uouslig  for  303  men,  155  women,  67  student  famiUes,  dining  (303  men).    Completed." "Loan' approved 

Housl  ng  for  348  men,  378  women,  addition  to  college  union-dining  (550  seats) 
approved  May  21, 1963. 


Under  construction.    Loan 


Housl  ig  for  48  men,  48  women.     Completed.     Loan  approved  Aug.  30,  19.57. 
Housl^ig  for  48  men,  infirmary  room.    Completed.    Loan  approved  Oct.  13, 1961. 


3.590.000 


1,900,000 
2,825,000 

4,000,000 


8,725,000 


200,000 
90,000 


290,000 


verslty,  Abilene  Christian  College,  Texas 
Christian  University,  and  Southern  Method- 
ist University. 

Information  concerning  college  housing 
loans  is  being  sent  to  you  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

I  am  told  that  the  requested  Information 
on  National  Defense  Education  Act  assist- 
ance has  been  forwarded  through  Mr.  Jack 
Hughes'  office.     A  copy  Is  enclosed  herewith. 


The  cooperative  research  branch  has  on 
file  records  of  three  projects  with  Texas 
Christian  University  totaling  $262,361  (Fed- 
eral contributions  only).  The  other  three 
Institutions  are  not  participating. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  V.  Hollis, 
Director,  College  and  University  Ad- 
ministration,   Division    of    Higher 
Education. 


illes  II,  IV,  V(B),  and  VI,  fiscal  year  1959-64  obligations,  Abilene  Christian  ColUge. 
^versity,  Texas  Chnsttan  University,  and  Texas  A.&  M.  University 


nt 


Institution 


Title  n.  National  defense  student  loan  program: 

Abilene  Christian  College 

Baylor  University 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  A.  <Jt  M.  University '..'..'.'.'."'. 

^'Iw^^  •  ^'3"o°^  defense  graduate  fellowship  program  (fllcal  year  1964  funds'noVyet" 
obligated):  ' 

Baylor  University.  ., 

Texas  Christian  Univensity 

Texas  A.  Si  M.  University '.'.'.'.". 

Title  V(B).  National  defense  coim-seMng  and  guidance  tr3  ., 
1964  funds  not  yet  obllgued):  Texas  Christian  Universit  '. 
Title  VI.  Lang'i;>ge  development: 

Mo<lern  foreign  language  fellowships  (fiscal  year  1964 

Texas  Christian  University 

Language  research  and  studies;  Texas  A.  &  M.  Univeriity. 


>  Not  available. 


Fiscal  year 
1959 


Fiscal  year 
1960 


ning  institutes  (fiscal  year 


funds  not  yet  obligated): 


$85,925 
78,315 

144, 027 
93,977 


9,800 
'58,"806' 


Fiscal  year 
1961 


$55,397 

172, 152 

84,078 

90,611 


49,600 


135.900 
30.940 


$112,014 

250.000 

85,500 

108.000 


71.600 

9.800 

166,100 


Fiscal  year 
1962 


2,454 


$182. 700 

250,000 

72,900 

108,000 


74,600 

44,700 

182,600 

34,649 


73« 


Fiscal  year 
1963 


$189, 350 
250.000 
157,379 
115,200 


32,100 

75,450 

153,900 


Fiscal  year 
1964 


3,642 


$234,850 
250.000 
149. 306 
151,280 


(■) 


m 


(>) 
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This  table  was  sent  to  me  March  4, 1964,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  King  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C: 

National  Science  Foundation  support  to  4  institutions  in  Texas 
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Date  of  1st  NSF  award. 


Total  of  NSF  grants  during  the  period  Jan.  1. 1953,  to  Dec.  31, 1963: 

Research: 

Biological  and  medical  sciences 

Mathematical,  physical,  and  engineering  sciences 

Social  sciences 

Education: 

Scientific  personnel  and  education .. 

Fellowships* 

Other: 

Institutional  base  grants 

Conferences 

Dissemination  of  scientific  Information 


Total 


Abilene  Christian 
College 


March  1955. 


Num- 
ber 


Amount 


$19, 520 
2,365 


21,885 


Baylor  University 


December  1956. 


Num- 
ber 


9 
16 


36 


Amount 


$193, 100 
3,800 


484,485 
48.579 

26.266 


755,229 


Southern 
Methodist 
University 


January  1956. 


Num- 
ber 


7 
8 
3 

26 
6 

3 

1 
3 


57 


Amount 


$62,000 
151,400 
40.200 

497. 190 
11,012 

28,324 

1,650 

67.116 


848,892 


Texas  Christian 
University 


March  1953. 


Num- 
ber 


8 
19 


34 


Amount 


$9,100 
67,700 


666.100 
35,420 

5,760 


684,080 


1  NSF  fellowship  awardees  selecting  these  institutions  at  which  to  pursue  their  studies. 

This  table  was  sent  to  me  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  March  9,  1964: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Office  of  Education 
Obligations  to  selected  higher  education  institutions  for  student  loans  and  national  defense  fellowships  in  Texas 


Institution 

Fiscal  year 
1959 

Fiscal  year 
1960 

Fiscal  year 
1961 

Fiscal  year 
1962 

Fiscal  year 
1963 

Fiscal  year 
1964  esUmate 

Defense  educational  activities: 
Title  II.  Student  loans: 

Abilene  PhrLstian  CoUeee              

$85,925 

78, 315 

144.027 

$55,397 

172, 152 

84,078 

8,214 

$112,014 

250.000 

86,500 

$182,700 

250,000 

72,900 

$189,360 
250.000 
167,379 

$240,660 

Baylor  University - — 

Texas  Christian  University... — 

390.600 
153,000 

13.500 
150,397 

24,000 

Southern  Methodist  University - 

92,512 

63.734 

86,796 

124,020 

181, 493 

Subtotal -- - 

400,779 

383,575 

634,310 

629,620 

760,626 

989,753 

Title  IV'.  National  defense  fellowships: 

9.800 

49.600 
"'i9.'966' 

71,600 

9,800 

21,100 

74,600 
44,700 
20.800 

32,100 
75,460 
15,150 

(') 

Texas  Christian  University 

Southern  Methodist  University - 

(') 
(') 

Subtotal 

9.800 

69,500 

102.600 

140.100 

122,700 

(') 

Total                              

410, 579 

453,076 

636.810 

769.720 

883,326 

989,763 

1  Not  available. 

I  have  diligently  worked  to  help  bring 
industry  to  east  Texas.  I  have  always 
cooperated  with  all  of  our  officials  in 
this  connection.  I  worked  with  citizens 
of  Longview  to  help  bring  the  Le  Tour- 
neau  operations  to  east  Texas. 

During  World  War  II I  worked  to  bring 
to  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
Camp  Fannin  in  Tyler.  Harmon  General 
Hospital  in  Longview,  and  Pounds  Field 
in  Tyler,  and  the  radio  training  program 
in  Tyler. 

I  quote  from  page  3  of  the  fall  1963 
issue  of  Chronicles  of  Smith  County 
published  by  the  Smith  County  Histori- 
cal Society  and  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee, Tyler.  Tex.: 

Major  Caldwell  (today  a  retired  full  colonel 
living  In  Oklahoma  City)  provided  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  instructions  given  him  at 
8th  Corps  Headquarters : 

"We  are  being  pestered  by  Congressman 
Beckworth  to  establish  some  sort  of  mili- 
tary Installation  in  his  district  and  to  try 
to  quiet  him  down,  we  have  decided  to  set 
up  a  radio  training  school  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  and 
to  operate  It  for  only  3  months.  Therefore, 
you  should  take  nothing  more  than  your 
footlocker  with  you  so  that  you  may  be  ready 
to  pull  out  for  a  new  assignment  at  the  end 
of  the  program  In  Tyler.     There  are  no  fa- 


cilities to  take  care  of  your  men  whom  you 
are  going  to  command;  and,  since  the  first 
100  are  due  to  arrive  from  Camp  Crowder, 
Mo.,  on  Satxirday  and  since  it  is  now  half- 
way through  Thursday,  you  had  better  pull 
out  for  the  new  assignment  Immediately 
to  prepare  for  their  arrival.  We  are  giving 
you  three  sergeants  whom  we  consider  capa- 
ble of  helping  you  handle  the  administrative 
side  of  the  program." 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  fall  1963 
Chronicles  of  Smith  County: 

More  than  2,000  soldiers  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  representing  virtually  every 
branch  of  the  Army  took  the  13-week  radio 
operator  training  course  at  Tyler  Commer- 
cial College.  A  total  of  1,997  men  success- 
fully completed  the  course  by  attaining  the 
required  minimum  code  speed  of  15  words 
per  minute. 

At  Pounds  Field  in  Tyler,  Tex.,  during 
World  War  II — Pounds  Field  was  then 
an  Air  Force  installation — there  was  a 
program  of  advanced  training  carried  on 
by  the  Air  Force.  About  1,700  men  were 
trained  there  prior  to  January  1945. 

The  Disarmament  Negotiations  Agency 
legislation  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  September  19,  1961,  by  a  vote  of  290 
to  54 — 194  Democrats  voted  for  it  and 
96  Republicans  voted  for  it — 16  Demo- 


crats voted  against  It  and  38  Republicans 
voted  against  it. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Disarmament 
Negotiations  Agency  bill.  No.  8.  2180, 
September  8.  1961.  There  were  73  ayes 
for  it  and  14  nays — 48  Democrats  voted 
for  it  and  25  Republicans  voted  for  it — 
8  Democrats  voted  against  it  and  6  Re- 
publicans voted  against  It. 

The  Disarmament  Treaty  was  ratified 
in  the  Senate  September  24.  1963.  The 
vote  was  80  for  and  19  against — 55 
Democrats  and  25  Republicans  voted 
for  it  and  11  Democrats  and  8  Republi- 
cans voted  against  it. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  we  have  been  reminded  most 
forcefully  of  the  strong  ties  that  bind 
Greece  and  the  United  States.  This  Na- 
tion has  shared  in  the  grief  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  death  of  King  Paul  in  early 
March;  this  Nation  has  shared  in  the 
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concern  of  Greece  that  peace  be  restab- 
lished  on  Cyprus. 

Greek  Independence  Day,  which  vte 
mark  today,  provides  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion to  examine  the  sources  of  the  ties 
between  our  two  nations,  and  to  expreis 
our  firm  conviction  that  these  ties  will 
prove  SlS  durable  in  years  to  come  is 
they  have  in  the  past.  How  could  it  le 
otherwise  when  we  consider  the  special 
meaning  ancient  Greece  holds  for  th  s 
country,  when  we  consider  the  sympath  y 
with  which  Americans  regarded  the 
Greek  struggle  for  independence  in  the 
early  19th  century,  when  we  remember 
the  renewed  struggle  for  Independence 
following  World  War  II— this  time  wit  a 
active  American  participation,  when  we 
think  of  the  Greek  contribution  lo 
NATO  and  of  our  large  Greek-America  a 
community?  The  sources  of  friendship 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States 
are  many;  the  fruits  of  this  friendship 
are  rich. 

Ancient  Greece  was  a  cradle  of  West- 
ern civilization.  The  works  of  the  dram  - 
atists,  philosophers,  and  historians  ( f 
ancient  Greece  are  enduring  monumeni  s 
of  Western  culture. 

In  recent  years.  Western  nations  have 
been  more  conscious  than  perhaps  ever 
before  of  what  they  hold  and  cherisi 
In  common  and  seek  to  preserve  together. 
One  of  the  most  important  sources  cf 
Western  unity  is  the  legacy  of  anclert 
Greece.  That  legacy  has  given  to  West- 
em  culture  many  of  its  distinctive  traits: 
more  specifically,  it  has  left  a  lasting  im- 
print on  Western  political  Ideals.  Athe- 
nians of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
not  only  sought  to  practice  democracy; 
they  endlessly  debated  its  merits  and  its 
defects.  That  debate  is  still  relevant 
today.  Indeed,  whereas  Pericles  spoke  of 
Athens  as  the  school  of  Hellas,  we  may 
speak  of  Athens  as  a  school  of  the  West. 
When  Americans  seek  to  express  thj 
Ideals  of  citizenship  and  of  a  democratl; 
society  they  can  turn  to  the  words  of  th ; 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles  as  recorded  b;  r 
Thucydides: 

Our  constitution  [said  Perlclesl  does  not 
copy  the  laws  of  neighboring  states;  we  ar; 
rather  a  pattern  to  others  than  Imitators 
ourselves.  Its  administration  favors  th ; 
many  Instead  of  the  few;  this  Is  why  It  is 
called  a  democracy.  If  we  look  to  the  laws , 
they  afford  equal  Justice  to  all  In  their  prl  ■ 
vate  differences:  If  to  social  standing,  ad  • 
vancement  In  public  life  falls  to  reputation 
for  capacity,  class  considerations  not  beln  ; 
allowed  to  interfere  with  merit;  nor  agali  i 
does  poverty  bar  the  way;  if  a  man  is  abl  i 
to  serve  the  state,  he  Is  not  hindered  b;- 
the  obscurity  of  his  condition.  The  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  in  our  Government  extend  i 
also  to  our  ordinary  life.  There,  far  front 
exercising  a  Jealous  surveillance  over  eacli 
other,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  be  angr; ' 
with  our  neighbor  for  doing  what  he  likes, 
or  even  to  Indulge  In  those  Injurious  looki 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  offensive,  although 
they  mfllct  no  positive  penalty.  But  al: 
this  ease  in  our  private  relations  does  no ; 
make  us  lawless  as  citizens.  Against  this, 
fear  Is  our  chief  safeguard,  teaching  us  t(i 
obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws.  par. 
tlcularly  such  as  regard  the  protection  of  thd 
injured,  whether  they  are  actually  on  thd 
statute  book,  or  belong  to  that  code  which, 
although  unwritten,  yet  cannot  be  brokeii 
without  acknowledged  disgrace. 


And  when  a  democratic  society  faces 
an  external  threat,  Pericles  has  again 
stated  the  ideal: 

If  we  txirn  to  our  military  policy,  there 
also  we  differ  from  our  antagonists.  We 
throw  open  our  city  to  the  world,  and  never 
by  alien  acta  exclude  foreigners  from  any 
opportunity  of  learning  or  observing,  al- 
though the  eyes  of  an  enemy  may  occasion- 
ally profit  by  our  liberality;  trusting  less 
in  sjrstem  and  policy  than  to  the  native 
spirit  of  our  citizens;  while  in  education, 
where  our  rivals  from  their  very  cradles  by 
a  painful  discipline  seek  after  manliness, 
at  Athens  we  live  exactly  as  we  please,  and 
yet  are  Just  ns  ready  to  encounter  every 
legitimate  danger. 

Ancient  Greece  has  also  bequeathed 
the  lesson  "united  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall."  The  disunited  Greek  city-states 
fell  first  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Mace- 
donians were  followed  by  the  Romans, 
the  Romans  by  the  Turks.  Greek  cul- 
tural and  commercial  traditions,  as  well 
as  the  taste  for  Independence,  were 
never  extinguished,  however,  by  foreign 
conquests.  In  the  early  19th  century, 
with  the  renewal  and  resurgence  of 
ideals  of  national  independence,  Greece 
began  a  struggle  for  independence.  On 
March  25,  1821,  the  archbishop  of 
Patras  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Turks  at  a  monastery  in  the 
Peloponnese.  The  cause  of  the  Greeks 
soon  aroused  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  Philhellenes  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  feelings  of  Americans  were  well 
expressed  by  President  Monroe  when  on 
December  3.  1822,  he  said: 

The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments  and  arouses  In 
our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible.  *  •  •  That  such  a 
country  should  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
so  long  hidden,  as  It  were,  from  the  world 
under  a  gloomy  despotism  has  been  a  cause 
of  unceasing  and  deep  regret  for  ages  past. 
•  •  •  A  strong  hope  is  entertained  that  these 
people  win  recover  their  independence  and 
resume  their  equal  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  echoed 
the  words  of  President  Monroe;  groups 
were  formed  in  many  commuriities  to 
send  aid  to  Greece.  These  gestures  were 
only  natural.  Americans  themselves  had 
won  their  independence  in  the  very 
recent  past;  the  cause  of  another  strug- 
gling people  could  not  help  but  become 
their  own. 

Similar  groups  of  sympathizers  exist- 
ed in  England.  France,  and  Russia,  al- 
though the  efforts  of  the  Governments 
of  these  countries  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks  could  not  be  said  to  be  entire- 
ly disinterested.  The  Russians  were 
anxious  to  push  the  Turks  out  of  the 
Balkans:  the  Pi-ench  and  the  English 
were  concerned  that  the  Turks  not  be 
driven  back  only  to  be  replaced  by  the 
Russians.  Ultimately,  the  Greeks  bene- 
fited by  these  rivalries.  When  their  own 
efforts  faltered  in  the  face  of  the  far 
superior  forces  of  Turkey,  the  Russians, 
French,  and  English  came  to  their  as- 
sistance. By  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
of  1829  and  the  London  Protocol  of  1830, 
Greece  secured  her  Independence  with 
the  blessings  of  the  three  assisting  pow- 
ers. But  by  the  boundaries  of  1830, 
many  Greeks  were  still  left  under  for- 
eign rule.    Only  gradually  and  through 


sustained  efltorts  was  Greece  able  to  ex- 
tend her  boundaries  to  include  many  of 
these  Greeks  during  the  century  follow- 
ing 1830.  And  only  gradually  was 
Greece  able  to  settle  her  constitutional 
problems  and  to  reestablish  order  fol- 
lowing 10  years  of  strife  during  which 
unrest  and  rivalries  between  factions 
had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  widespread 
material  destruction. 

Independence  so  dearly  won  and  con- 
solidated is  defended  fiercely  when  it  is 
threatened.  When  the  Italians  invaded 
Greece  In  October  1940,  the  Greeks,  de- 
spite the  inferiority  of  their  arms,  quick- 
ly drove  them  back  across  the  Albanian 
frontier.  It  was  only  with  the  inter- 
vention of  Nazi  Germany  on  April  6. 
1941,  that  the  tide  began  to  change.  The 
Greeks  with  their  British  allies  waged  a 
stout  resistance  but  they  had  to  cede 
before  the  overwhelming  mechanized 
forces  of  the  Germans.  It  is  probable 
that  this  resistance  delayed  the  planned 
German  offensive  against  Russia  for 
some  crucial  weeks,  and  prevented  an 
attempt  to  break  through  Turkey  to  the 
Caucasus.  Although  the  Germans  en- 
tered Athens  on  April  27,  the  heroic  de- 
fense of  Crete  tied  up  German  troops 
for  another  month.  The  battle  of 
Greece  was  virtually  over,  however,  and 
a  period  of  severe  privation  and  oppres- 
sion began  for  the  Greeks. 

The  German  occupation  lasted  for 
3 '2  years.  In  October  1944,  when  the 
Germans  withdrew,  the  Greek  economy 
was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  No  town  or 
village  had  escaped  war  damage.  The 
Greek  merchant  marine — so  vital  to  the 
economy — had  been  reduced  from  nearly 
2  million  tons  to  less  than  500.000  tons. 
No  railway  was  working,  port  Intalla- 
tions  had  been  mined,  industrial  produc- 
tion had  fallen  to  20  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level ;  more  than  half  the  roads  had 
been  destroyed  and  road  transport 
vehicles  were  extremely  scarce. 

A  highly  unstable  political  situation 
compounded  economic  dififlculties. 
Large  elements  of  the  Greek  resistance 
movement  had  come  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Communists,  who  hoped  to 
seize  control  when  the  Germans  with- 
drew. Fighting  broke  out  in  Athens  in 
December  1944  between  Communist-led 
guerrillas  who  refused  to  disarm  and 
British  troops.  A  succession  of  Greek 
governments  in  1945  failed  to  restore  or- 
der throughout  the  country.  Commu- 
nist rebels  remained  entrenched  In 
northern  and  central  Greece.  They  re- 
ceived aid  from  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Bulgaria — all  under  Communist  control. 

Thus  the  end  of  World  War  II  brought 
little  respite  to  Greece.  Greek  inde- 
pendence remained  threatened.  The 
bitter  civil  war  which  was  waged  from 
1946  to  1949  claimed  the  goverrmient's 
energies:  major  tasks  of  reconstruction 
had  to  be  postponed.  One  of  the  crud- 
est tactics  employed  by  the  Communists 
was  the  abduction  and  deportation  of 
children  from  villages  which  they  occu- 
pied. By  1949,  it  was  estimated  that 
28.000  children  had  disappeared.  In 
addition.  Greek  forces  lost  13,000  ofiBcers 
and  soldiers,  and  material  destruction, 
already  heav>'  as  a  result  of  war  and 
occupation,  continued  unabated. 
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Early  in  1947.  Great  Britain,  also  fac- 
ing an  economic  crisis  as  the  result  of 
World  War  n,  decided  that  she  coxild  no 
longer  continue  her  financial  and  mili- 
tary support  of  Gieece.  In  March  1947, 
President  Truman  expressed  concern 
over  the  situation  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  declared  before  Congress  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to  sup- 
port free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minor- 
ities, or  by  outside  pressure."  Congress 
subsequently  appropriated  $400  million 
for  economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  support  of  this  policy. 
And  an  American  military  mission  un- 
der General  Van  Fleet  helped  the  Greek 
Army  to  bring  the  civil  war  to  a  victori- 
ous conclusion. 

Thus  the  historic  ties  of  friendship 
between  America  and  Greece  were  con- 
firmed, while  the  United  States  at  the 
same  time  made  its  first  major  postwar 
commitment  to  political  stability  and 
military  security  in  Europe.  With  the 
end  of  the  civil  war  in  1949,  Greece  had 
to  undertake  the  long-postponed  tasks 
of  reconstruction.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  United  States  assist  Greece  in 
these  tasks.  By  July  1963,  American 
military  aid  to  Greece  had  amounted  to 
$1,682  million  and  economic  aid  to  $1,- 
834  million. 

America  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  Greek  recovery;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. Only  where  people  are  deter- 
mined to  help  themselves  can  external 
aid  be  effective.  Greek  determination 
has  been  unflagging,  and  today,  the  re- 
sults are  there  for  all  to  see.  The  fiscal 
system  has  been  reformed  and  the  Greek 
currency  stabilized.  Agricultural  output 
has  steadily  increased;  fishing  is  an  im- 
portant activity.  The  Greek  fieet,  deci- 
mated by  the  war,  now  totals  over  5  mil- 
lion tons.  In  1960,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine earned  over  $784  million  in  foreign 
exchange  for  Greece.  Tourism  is  being 
actively  promoted,  and  the  road  system, 
hotels,  and  car-ferry  services  Improved 
for  the  tourist  trade.  Surveys  are  being 
undertaken  for  mineral  deposits.  In  the 
1950's.  output  of  bauxite,  chrome,  mag- 
nesite,  and  lignite  Increased  by  50  per- 
cent. Because  Greece  lacks  coal  and 
oil,  heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
electrification  schemes.  Between  1950 
and  1959,  electricity  production  in- 
creased by  150  percent.  In  August  1960, 
the  Government  published  a  5-year  plan 
for  industry  which,  among  other  proj- 
ects, involved  the  building  of  an  iron  and 
steel  works. 

Thus  by  1961,  Greece  had  made  a  suf- 
ficient start  on  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial production  and  had  achieved 
enough  economic  and  political  stability 
to  apply  for  associate  membership  in  the 
European  Common  Market.  The  agree- 
ment on  membership  went  into  effect 
in  1962  and  will  serve  as  a  further  spur 
to  Greek  economic  development.  While 
reaping  the  benefits  of  lower  tariffs  for 
her  exports,  Greece  will  be  required  to 
harmonize  her  tariffs  on  imports  and  her 
agricultural  policy  only  gradually  as  her 
economy  becomes  capable  of  facing 
European  competition. 

Greece  has  not  only  concentrated  on 
economic  recovery.     As  a  member    of 


NATO  since  1952,  she  has  been  making 
a  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  West. 
She  at  present  has  160,000  men  under 
arms,  spends  4.5  percent  of  her  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense,  and  has  as- 
signed 8  divisions  to  NATO.  She  has 
taken  strong  measures  to  discourage  her 
merchant  fieet  from  participating  In 
trade  with  Cuba. 

No  account  of  the  sources  of  Greek- 
American  friendship  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  large  com- 
munity of  Greek  Americans  who  have  so 
enriched  American  culture.  Ella  Kazan, 
in  his  movie  "America,  America,"  has 
recently  told  the  story  of  Greek  Immi- 
grants to  America  and  In  doing  so  has 
celebrated  all  that  Greeks  and  Americans 
hold  in  common — a  spirit  of  adventure, 
an  enterprising  and  independent  nature, 
and  a  taste  for  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  celebration 
of  Greek  Independence  day  will  be 
clouded  by  the  death  of  King  Paul  and 
events  on  Cyprus.  With  a  look  to  the 
past  and  to  the  future,  however.  It  pro- 
vides us  with  an  occasion  to  rejoice  in 
the  solidity  of  the  ties  between  Greece 
and  America,  and  to  salute  the  valor  of 
Greeks  who  have  fought  for  and  won 
their  Independence  twice  within  150 
years. 

ADMINISTRATION  FOREIGN  POLICY 
DEFINED  BY  FULBRIGHT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird],  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Ftjlbright, 
is  delivering  a  major  foreign  policy  ad- 
dress on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
a  copy  of  the  Senator's  remarks  just  a 
short  while  ago.  A  rather  hurried  read- 
ing convinces  me  that  this  address  is  the 
first  gun  in  an  administration  drive  to  ex- 
tricate itself  as  painlessly  as  possible 
from  the  morass  of  foreign  policy  blun- 
ders that  have  marked  this  administra- 
tion for  the  last  3  years. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  regarded — probably  quite  cor- 
rectly— as  a  trial  balloon  launched  with 
the  blessing,  support  and  probably  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  heard  the  word  "ex- 
tremist" hurled  freely  and  frequently  in 
recent  years.  Reasonable  men  would,  I 
believe,  feel  compelled  to  define  most  of 
the  contents  of  this  amazing  speech  as 
well  within  the  limits  of  radical  extrem- 
ism. Senator  Fulbright.  in  his  speech, 
unequivocably  states  that  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  foreign  policy  has: 

Committed  us  to  a  foreign  policy  which  can 
accurately  be  defined  as  one  of  peacefvQ  co- 
existence. 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  this  in  effect  may 
be  the  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. As  the  Senator  takes  a  look  at  the 
various  elements  of  our  foreign  policy,  it 
becomes    crystal    clear    that   the    term 


"peaceful  coexistence"  is  In  fact  synony- 
mous with  bald  appeasement. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate : 

In  discussing  Cuba,  he  lists  only  three 
options :  Invasion,  political  and  economic 
boycott,  and  acceptance  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  as  a  disagreeable  reality.  Of 
these,  he  discarded  the  first  two  as  not 
being  feasible,  nor  does  he  allow  for  other 
alternatives.  Instead,  he  asks  the 
American  people  to  accept  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  Castro  Cuba  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  discussing  Panama,  he  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  "end  the  semantic  de- 
bate." He  feels  it  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  go  more  than  halfway 
In  attempting  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

In  discussing  Red  China,  he  bids  us  to 
repudiate  our  Formosan  ally  by  accept- 
ing the  following  astonishing  premise : 

We  must  Jar  open  our  minds  to  certain 
realities  about  China,  of  which  the  foremost 
Is  that  there  are  not  really  two  Chinas  but 
only  one,  mainland  China,  and  that  It  Is 
ruled  by  Communists  and  likely  to  remain 
so  for  the  indefinite  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  examples  merely 
illustrate  the  nature  and  content  of  this 
speech.  I  strongly  commend  a  close 
reading  of  this  speech  in  its  entirety  to 
each  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  American  people.  I  share  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  his  selection 
of  a  quote  from  Woodrow  Wilson  with 
which  to  end  his  speech.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly apropos  and  I  should  like  to 
repeat  it  now: 

The  greatest  freedom  of  speech  is  the 
greatest  safety  because,  if  a  mah  is  a  fool, 
the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  encourage  him  to 
advertise  the  fact  by  speaking. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPEl'TOENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Byel- 
onissia  is  hardly  more  than  a  geographic 
name,  almost  lost  in  the  huge  and  ex- 
pansive Soviet  empire.  But  46  years  ago 
this  historic  home  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Slavic  peoples  was  separated  from  the 
old  czarist  empire  and  its  inhabitants 
proclaimed  their  independence.  This 
happy  event  came  about  as  the  result 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime 
in  Russia  after  the  revolution  of  1917. 

The  Byelorussian  people,  constituting 
some  10  million  sturdy  workers  and 
fighters  in  their  historic  homeland,  had 
long  been  suffering  under  the  oppressive 
autocracy  of  the  czars.  Though  they  had 
endured  the  heavy  weight  of  the  alien 
yoke  for  centuries,  they  had  retained 
their  spirit  of  freedom  and  they  were 
always  prepared  to  fight  for  its  attain- 
ment. Their  one  real  chance  came  with 
the  Russian  revolution,  and  the  Byel- 
orussians were,  of  course,  quick  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  favorable  situation. 
They  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
March  25.  1918.  and  established  the 
Byelorussian  National  Republic. 

Thenceforth  for  almost  3  years 
Byelorussia   divided    its   time   between 
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working  and  fighting.  The  pe<ple 
worked  hard  to  rebuild  their  ravaged 
country  and  they  fought  against  toeir 
foes  on  all  fronts.  But  their  enerjiies 
were  too  numerous  and  too  powarful  to 
cope  with,  and  one  among  these  proved 
fatal  for  their  independence.  The  reor- 
ganized and  ruthless  Red  army  attacked 
Byelorussia  early  in  1921,  overran  it.  ind 
then  the  country  was  made  pai-t  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  brief  but  happy  period  of 
Byelorussian  history  marks  a  turning 
point  in  the  lives  of  Byelorussian  people. 
Though  the  happy  and  joyful  period  of 
freedom  and  independence  did  not  last 
long,  and  vanished  like  a  dream,  its  [in- 
spiring afterglow  still  survives  in  the 
hearts  of  hberty-seeking  Byelorussians. 
Whenever  they  have  the  opportunjity, 
they  observe  the  anniversary  of  their  Jin- 
dependence  day.  On  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  that  memorable  day,  and  43  years 
after  their  enslavement  under  Russia's 
Communist  tyranny,  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world  still  remember  these  daunt  ess 
fighters  for  freedom  and  independenc(  i. 


INI)E- 


BYELORUSSIAN     NATIONAL 
PENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unlder 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen  .le- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Match 
25  of  this  year  marks  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  Byelorussian  national  independ- 
ence. This  anniversary  is  being  Ob- 
served by  a  large  number  of  organisa- 
tions in  the  United  States  as  well  as  eke- 
where  in  the  free  world.  It  is  fitung 
that  Congress  should  set  aside  some  time 
to  mark  this  important  event  in  the  an- 
nals of  freedom.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  raise  my  voice  in  support  of  a  free  £,nd 
independent  Byelorussia  and  to  commend 
the  people  of  that  submerged  nation  for 
their  struggle  against  Russian  im- 
perialism. 

Fitting  public  ceremonies  are  be  ng 
held  in  the  Cleveland  area  under  ;he 
auspices  of  the  Byelorussian-Amerl(  an 
Association  and  the  Byelorussian  Libera- 
tion FYont.  Their  many  friends  in  Cle  Ice- 
land are  joining  with  them  in  the  ob- 
servance of  this  historic  occasion. 

The  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic was  born  with  the  collapse  of  he 
Russia  Czarist  empire  in  1917.  At  that 
time  the  people  of  Byelorussia  were  tein- 
FKjrarily  relieved  of  Russian  impefial 
chains  and  immediately  set  about  the  dr- 
ganization  of  their  independent  and 
democratic  state.  A  Council  or  Rj  da 
made  up  of  outstanding  people,  repre- 
senting all  phases  of  Byelorussian  life, 
Including  the  minorities,  was  formed  in 
Miensk.  It  was  that  Council  which  p-o- 
claimed  the  national  independence  of 
Byelorussia  on  March  25.  1918. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  same 
Council  adopted  a  Constitution  for  .he 
newly  independent  nation  which  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
freedom  of  conscience,  respect  for  he 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home,  the  rights  of  labor  to 
organize  and  strike,  protection  of   na- 


tional minorities  and  the  equality  of 
citizens  before  the  law. 
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No  less  than  12  nations  of  the  world 
extended  de  jure  recognition  to  the 
newly  independent  republic.  Byeloriis- 
sian  legations  and  consulates  were  set  up 
in  many  foreign  capitals.  But  these 
peaceful  efforts  of  a  long-suffering  people 
were  broken  by  the  new  tyranny  of  com- 
munism and  its  leaders  who  were  bent 
upon  restoring  the  broken  Russian  Em- 
pire by  force  of  arms  and  aggression. 
Russian  Bolshevik  troops  occupied  the 
country  and  robbed  the  people  of  their 
newly  won  Independence. 

Today  Byelorussia  remains  under  the 
political  and  military  occupation  of  im- 
perial Russia.  An  all-out  propaganda 
effort  is  being  made  by  Moscow  to  estab- 
lish the  illusion  that  the  Byelorussian 
people  have  their  national  independence 
today.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  For  history  teaches  us  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks  imposed  their  appa- 
ratus on  the  Byelorussian  people  and 
then  announced  the  formation  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Republic  in  1919. 
Then,  in  1923,  when  the  fraud  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was 
announced,  Byelorussian  was  branded  as 
a  so-called  Constituent  Republic.  Where 
the  term  "constituent"  arises  is  a  mys- 
tery, because  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
were  deprived  of  their  natural  rights  to 
self-government  by  Moscow  and  today 
are  unwilling  captives  of  that  same  hoax. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  major  Russian 
propaganda  publication  available  in  the 
United  States,  called  "U.S.S.R. — Soviet 
Life  Today,"  features  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Republic  in  the  March  1964 
issue,  which  was  available  on  many 
newsstands  during  the  past  week.  That 
Russian  propaganda  journal  enters  the 
United  States  as  part  of  the  cultural  ex- 
change agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  return,  the 
Russians  receive  from  us  an  apolitical 
publication  called  "America,"  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  studi- 
ously avoids  all  political  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  propa- 
ganda magazine  "U.S.S.R."  is  loaded 
with  political  issues  and  conflicts  and 
what  it  presents  to  those  in  the  United 
States  who  read  it  is  a  violent  distortion 
of  truth  about  life  in  all  the  captive, 
non-Russian  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  proi>er  to  ask  why  the  March  Issue 
of  "U.S.S.R."  is  dedicated  to  "Sovereign 
Republic  Byelorussia."  The  answer  is 
simple.  MOSCOW  knows  about  the  fight 
of  Byelorussians  living  in  the  free  world 
to  free  that  nation  from  Russian  Com- 
munist chains,  just  as  Moscow  is  aware 
of  the  fight  carried  on  by  the  people  in 
Byelorussia  to  throw  off  those  chains. 
The  March  issue  of  "U.S.S.R."  is  a 
clumsy  and  transparent  effort  by  Moscow 
to  discredit  the  legitimate  efforts  of  Byel- 
orussians living  in  the  United  States  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  their  national  in- 
dependence day.  March  25  is  Byelorus- 
sian Independence  Day — not  Byelorus- 
sian "sovereign"  day.  Moreover,  Byelo- 
russia in  chains  is  not  sovereign — It  is  a 
captive  nation. 

Congress  has  sought  to  aid  in  every 
possible  way  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ples in  the  captive  nations.  We  have  en- 
acted Public  Law  86-90,  which  sets  aside 
the  third  week  of  each  July  as  Cap- 


tive Nations  Week — a  week  observed 
throughout  our  country  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies.  Many  Members  Join 
each  year  in  observing  the  independence 
day  of  the  respective  captive  nations. 
And  in  many  other  ways  Congress  makes 
it  clear  that  our  Nation  supports  those 
who  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence and  against  tyranny  and  imperial- 
ism. Congress  has  a  new  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom.  That  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  by  the  facts  I  have 
presented  about  the  Russian  propaganda 
piece  "U.S.S.R."  and  its  efforts  to  de- 
grade and  ridicule  the  spirit  of  national 
independence.  It  is  time  Congress  de- 
manded the  principle  of  reciprocity  be 
followed  in  the  exchange  of  oflQcial 
monthly  magazines  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Either  the  publication  "America"  be- 
comes a  political  instrument  advocating 
freedom  and  national  Independence  for 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  the  exchange  be  halted 
forthwith.  That  is  my  proposal  on  this 
46th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  na- 
tional independence.  I  intend  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  force  that 
choice  upon  the  Department  of  State. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hag  AN  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  on  account  of  oflficlal 
business. 

Mr.  Wydler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  family. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  oflacial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Arends.  for  20  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  26,  1964. 

Mr.  Beckworth,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow, 
March  26. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beermann)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bromwell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beermann)  ,  for  20  minutes,  on  March 
26. 

Mr.  Dole  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Beer- 
mann), for  60  minutes,  on  April  7. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cooley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez),  for  15  minutes,  on  March 
26;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  26; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Selden,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  p)ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Burke  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include 
tables. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Boland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beermann)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Barry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1964,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  26.  1964.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1866.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  scope  of  the 
1963  soil  bank  conservation  reserve  program, 
pursuant  to  section  108c  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1832(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1867.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  con- 
cluded during  February  1964.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1868.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Air 
Force  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 


without  formal  advertising  for  the  period 
July  1  through  December  31,  1963,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  88-174;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1869.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Conunlssioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  names  assumed  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  or  bxisiness  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia"; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1870.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal  under  the  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1871.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary,  Treasury  Department, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  extraordinary 
contractual  actions  to  facilitate  the  national 
defense,  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1963,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-804;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XlTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAT.KY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1565.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  25.  1910  (36  Stat.  857;  25 
U.S.C.  406,  407),  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
Indian  timber;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1292) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5837.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  In- 
dian lands  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July 
28,  1955;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1293). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8834.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  arising  from 
a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  or 
Nation  of  Indians;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1294).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9034.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  the  Plegan  unit  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  irrigation  project,  Mon- 
tana, to  the  landowners  within  the  unit; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1295).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Conmilttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  665.  Resolution  taking 
H.R.  6196  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agree- 
ing to  Senate  amendments:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1296).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  946.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  the  Fort  Bowie  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1297).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  646.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  employment  of  four 
additional  maU  clerks  by  the  Postmaster; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1298).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  647.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  employment  of  five 
additional  doormen  by  the  Doorkeeper;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1299).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

H.R.  10600.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mount 
Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest  In  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

H.R.  10601.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.R.  10602.  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products  into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  10603.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  10604.  A  bill  to  amend  fiirther  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  part  of  the  patronage  refunds  paid 
by  the  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  be  In 
money  Instead  of  class  C  stock  after  the  bank 
becomes  subject  to  Pedertil  Income  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  10605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and 
facliitate  the  deduction  from  gross  Income 
by  teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education 
(Including  certain  travel)  undertaken  by 
them,  and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of 
proving  entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  10606.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  co- 
operation In  a  program  to  preserve  certain 
historic  properties  In  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass..  and  vicinity,  associated  with  the 
colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  of  Amer- 
ican history;  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Boston  National  Historic  Sites;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  10607.  A  bill  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer  be  Iden- 
tified as  such;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 

H.R.  10608.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  H.  10609.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
limitations  shall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas : 

H.R.  10610.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10611.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  10612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facil- 
itate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

HJl.  10613.  A  bill  to  require  the  procure 
ment    of    certain    services    by    Governin<nt 
agencies  from   commercial   suppliers  wh«  n 
ever  economy  will  result  from  such  procu -e 
ment;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 

HJl.  10614.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.  customs  inspector  (nonsupervlsoi  y) 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of 
the  Treasxu-y,  to  place  such  position  In  gr£  de 
10  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ppst 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

H.R.  10615.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amoilnt 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  19  B4 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agjri 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  10616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  m6re 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  aad 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  (on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  10617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interikal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30  pn- 
cent  credit  against  the  Individual  Income  lax 
for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certi  ,ln 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  apd 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  10618.  A  ^iU  to  Increase  the  amoilnt 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  caae 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1934 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag^ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  10619.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Jiine 
16,  1948.  to  authorize  the  construction  of  an 
additional  bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  10620.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  humkn 

and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  coi  n- 

bat   poverty   In   the   United   States;    to   Ijhe 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 

H.R.  10621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mil 
leal  and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  througt 
system  of   voluntary  health   insurance, 
for    other   purposes;    to  the   Committee 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  10622.  A  bill  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital    beds    that    the    Administrator    of 
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Veterans'  Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate 
at  the  Veterans'  Hospital,  East  Orange,  N.J.; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 
H.R.  10623.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
H.R.  10624.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.  customs  Inspector  (nonsupervlsory) 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  to  place  such  position  In  grade  10 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  10625.  A   bill    to   authorize   the    Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  grant  rights  of  storage 
and  transportation  on  fiood  control  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 
H.R.  10626.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Mountain  Park  reclama- 
tion project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  10627.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1960  to 
validate  social  security  wage  reports  sub- 
mitted for  employees  of  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations;  to  the  Committee'  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama : 
H.R.  10628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  dissemination  among  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  certain  Information  relating  to  new 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  10629.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Prehis- 
toric National  Monument,  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  10630.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.J.  Res.  967.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  shall 
begin  a  term  of  office  as  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Member  of  Congress  on  or  after  be- 
coming 70  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.J.  Res.  968.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  except  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.J.  Res.  969.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Freedom  Conven- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a 
declaration  of  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States,  to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  Declaration 
of  Freedom;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.J.  Res.  970.  Joint  resolution  designating 
a  navigation  lock  and  water  control  structure 
of  the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project  as  the  "W.  P.  Franklin  Lock 
and  Control  Structure";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 

H.  Res.  666.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Poverty  In  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  10631.  A  bill  for  the  lncori>oration  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10632.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Catalanotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  10633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nickolaa 
Mavronas;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.R.  10634.  A    bill    for   the   relief    of    the 
Quality  Bedding  Co.;   to  the  Committee  on 
tiie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 
H.R.  10635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
D.  Walsh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  10638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Tito  and  his  wife,  Kalyopl  Tito;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Marih 
25,  1964,  Byelorussians  throughout  tjie 
world  will  recall  3  brief  years  durifig 
which  their  nation  tasted  liberty,  aid 
will  rededicate  themselves  to  the  distaht 
and  cherished  goal  of  lasting  independ- 
ence. For  today.  Byelorussia  is  one  of 
the  many  captive  nations  that  lie  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Byelorussians  are  one  of  the  many  o)- 


pressed  peoples  who  long  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny. 
For  centuries,  the  Byelorussians  have 
constituted  an  ethnically  distinct  people 
endowed  with  their  own  customs  and  cul- 
tural traditions  and  with  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  their  separate  national  des- 
tiny. These  traits  persisted  during  three 
centuries  of  subjugation  to  the  Russian 
Czar.  During  three  centuries  the  longing 
for  national  independence  never  once 
wavered.  In  1918,  the  chance  was 
seized,  and  an  independent  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  was  proclaimed.  The 
totalitarian  system  which  replaced  the 
Czarist  dictatorship  had  by  no  means 
discarded  imperial  ambitions,  however. 
In  1921,  the  Byelorussian  Republic  col- 
lapsed before  the  onslaught  of  the  Red 
Army.  Economic  exploitation,  political 
purges,  and  enforced  cultural  assimila- 


tion became  brutal  everyday  realities; 
national  Independence  entered  the  realm 
of  dreams  and  hopes.  Those  dreams  and 
hopes  are  still  alive;  their  realization 
must  be  the  aspiration  of  ell  people  who 
know  what  it  is  to  live  in  freedom  today. 


Greek  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
143  years  ago  today  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence  against  Ottoman  rule  be- 


gan when  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  unfurled  the  national  flag  of 
Greece. 

This  independence  was  not  won  with- 
out great  sacrifice  nor  was  it  easily 
maintained.  During  World  War  II 
Greece  was  overrun  by  Axis  Powers, 
and  after  the  war  she  was  threatened  by 
Communist  enslavement.  Greece  still 
remains  free  and  independent  despite  all 
difificulties,  however,  because  of  the  in- 
domitable and  courageous  spirit  of  the 
Greek  people  who  so  dearly  love  indi- 
vidual freedom.  That  love  of  freedom 
in  ancient  Greece  was  well  known  and 
was  an  inspiration  to  our  own  fore- 
fathers who  won  our  independence  and 
who  used  the  experiments  in  democratic 
government  carried  on  at  Athens  over 
2,000  years  ago  as  a  basis  for  establish- 
ment of  our  own  democracy. 

I  would  say  that  the  love  of  freedom 
and  the  courage  of  the  Greek  people 
throughout  the  centuries  can  now  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  people  throughout 
the  world  to  rise  up  and  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  slavery  imposed  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Greece,  our  friend  and  ally  for  so  many 
years,  and  to  the  many  Americans  of 
Greek  descent  who  are  celebrating  this 
happy  occasion. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  In  the  many  words  of 
commemoration  on  this  46th  anniver- 
sary of  Byelorussian  independence.  It 
would  be  gratifying  if  Byelorussia  itself 
were  celebrating  today  in  freedom  also. 

Byelorussia  was  historically  a  colony 
of  Czarist  Russia.  Thus  the  Bolsheviks 
could  put  forth  one  of  their  ridiculous 
historical  claims  to  Byelorussian  terri- 
tory without  any  thought  for  the  much 
different  language,  culture,  and  ethnic 
composition  of  the  Byelorussian  people, 
or  the  desires  of  the  people  themselves. 
But  the  fact  that  Byelorussia  was  for 
many  years  oppressed  by  the  czars  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  the  vicious  invasion  with 
which  the  Russians  crushed  the  Byelo- 
russian independence  movement  in  1918. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  Lenin  and 
his  followers  were  not  freedom -loving 
revolutionaries  at  all.  The  revolution 
they  were  interested  in  was  only  one 
which  would  bring  them  to  power  over 
the  same  empire  which  the  czars  had 
controlled. 

If  the  Communists  had  been  interested 
in  freedom,  Byelorussia  would  have  been 
independent  now.  rather  than  a  colony 
in  the  ever-expanding  Russian  empire. 

I  understand  that  the  Russians  are  go- 
ing to  begin  using  polite  addresses  such 
as  "sir"  and  "madam"  again  in  place  of 


"comrade."  Perhaps  they  might  also 
return  to  the  prerevolutionary  title  of 
"czar"  for  their  rulers.  The  atrocities 
committed  in  Russia,  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  all  of  East  Europe,  and  un- 
questioning manipulation  of  people  by 
the  Communist  Party  differ  little  from 
conditions  of  czarist  days.  The  Com- 
munists are  more  subtle  and  more  tightly 
organized  than  the  Czar's  supporters, 
but  the  Russian  people  have  yet  to  ex- 
perience the  real  liberation  which  is  of- 
fered by  western  democracy  in  this  20th 
century. 

When  the  day  comes,  as  it  must,  when 
all  the  people  of  E^ast  Europe  demand  the 
freedom  and  self-respect  due  them  as 
human  beings,  Byelorussia  will  regain 
its  independence.  Then  it  will  be  able 
to  put  to  use  all  the  conviction  in  demo- 
cratic ideals  which  it  evidenced  in  1918, 
and  still  sees  existing  in  the  free  world. 
Then  Byelorussian  Independence  Day 
will  truly  have  new  meaning,  and  our 
words  here  will  gain  increased  signifi- 
cance. 


Greek  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  2.'ith  of  March  is  a  date  that  is 
etched  strongly  and  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Greeks  everywhere  in  the  world. 
That  date  marks  their  national  day  of 
independence.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  ago.  in  1821,  Germanos,  the 
Archbishop  of  Patras,  raised  a  new  na- 
tional emblem  over  the  monastery  of 
Ayia  Lavra.  Thus  began  long  years  of 
struggle  to  establish  a  new  and  free 
Greek  nation.  In  1830  modern  Greece 
finally  took  Its  place  in  the  community  of 
nations. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
ancients  of  this  land — Plato,  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  and  Solon  to  name  but  a  few — 
that  taught  the  world  the  concepts  of 
self-government,  democracy,  and  a  love 
for  freedom.  Modem  Greece,  its  citizens 
and  its  children  around  the  world  stand 
ever  more  firmly  for  these  ideals.  Over 
the  years  they  have  joined  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  to  halt  aggression 
and  tyranny  through  the  world — from 
Europe  to  Korea.  Another  example  of 
their  determination  to  remain  free  was 
their  great  defeat,  after  World  War  n, 
of  the  violent  and  powerful  threats  to 
their  internal  safety,  security,  and  free- 
dom. 

We  all  know  that  the  people  of  Greek 
ancestry  that  have  chosen  to  live  in  and 
share  our  communities  with  us  possess 
the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  cour- 
age, the  same  patriotism,  and  the  same 
determination  never  to  be  enslaved  that 
characterized  their  forebearers.  They 
contribute  valuably  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor  in  the  community  and  in  all 
the  professions.  Their  presence  in  our 
communities  is   an  enriching  presence 


and  we  are  all  of  us  the  better  for  It.  We 
are  proud  to  have  them  as  our  friends, 
neighbors,  and  coworkers. 

I  join  with  all  my  fellow  citizens  in 
saluting  all  Greek  people  on  their  great 
day  of  independence. 


The  46th  Anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
Indq>endence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  and  Byelorussian  emigrants  who 
now  live  in  America  and  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  observe  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  securing  and  pro- 
claiming of  national  and  state  inde- 
pendence by  the  Byelorussian  people. 

In  these  days  of  appeasement,  of  ac- 
commodation, of  "deals"  and  general 
kow-towing  by  our  Government  to  the 
Communists,  it  is  fortunate  that  an  event 
such  as  this  comes  along.  It  should  shock 
us  into  recalling  just  what  communism 
is.  It  should  shock  our  leaders  who  are 
forgetting  the  evils  of  communism  smd 
acting  as  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  well- 
trained  bear. 

Communism  is  bloodshed.  Commu- 
nism is  tyranny.  Communism  is  enslave- 
ment. Communism  is  atheism.  Com- 
munism is  cunning,  vicious,  and  unend- 
ing in  its  goal  of  taking  over  the  world. 

Caji  we  in  America,  where  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  are  as  natural  to  us  as 
running  water,  forget  that  there  are  mil- 
lions who  live  and  toil  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  against  their  wills?  Can 
we  justify  selling  wheat  to  the  Red 
butchers  of  the  Kremlin  who  keep  people 
of  many  nationalities  under  the  tyrant's 
heel? 

The  Byelorussian  Liberation  Front 
makes  this  appeal:  "We  earnestly  ap- 
peal to  all  governments  of  the  free  world, 
and  especially  to  the  Government  of 
America,  and  we  ask  you  in  the  future 
to  support  us  and  annihilate  the  colonial 
and  aggressive  policy  of  Moscow,  which 
has  now  become  a  great  menace  not  only 
for  the  one  Byelorussian  people  and  the 
other  peoples  enslaved  by  Moscow,  but 
also  for  the  whole  world  including  Amer- 
ica itself." 

The  group  points  out  "We  consider 
that  the  negotiations  being  carried  on 
by  the  American  Government  in  Geneva 
and  Moscow  on  general  disarmament  can 
never  achieve  useful  results  for  the  free 
world,  but  only  serve  for  propaganda  by 
Moscow  and  kill  the  spirit  of  hope  for 
liberation  in  the  enslaved  peoples." 

Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  perhaps  we 
should  glance  backward  at  the  brutal 
lesson  of  history.  Perhaps  we  should 
sit  down  and  coldly  evaluate  just  what 
communism  has  done,  what  it  is  doing — 
such  as  shooting  down  our  unarmed 
planes  in  Europe — and  what  it  intends 
to  do — bury  us.    We  should  observe  the 
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Byelorussian  anniversary  with  renewed 
dedication  to  liberate  these  brave  peo- 
ple, and  should  resolve  to  halt  the  sense- 
less aiding  and  arming  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  unwise  officials  of  our  owp 
Government. 


March  25 


Captive  Nations — Byelornisia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  46  yeats 
ago  today  the  Byelorussian  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  On  thfit 
date  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Rfe 
public  was  born.  In  spite  of  all  the  sac- 
riflces.  the  young  Byelorussian  State  wits 
unable  to  preserve  Its  independente 
against  the  onslaught  of  overwhelmi 
Bolshevik  forces  and  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  created 
an  arm  of  the  Moscow  Government. 

Rousseau  and  Locke.  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev, 
countless  political  leaders  of  the  rising 
new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa— all  have 
claimed  to  speak  for  and  champion  the 
rights  of  man.  I 

On  this  day  commemorating  Byelorus- 
sian independence  let  us  consider  the 
meaning  of  this  much-used  and  oft^n 
abused  term  and  test  the  validity  of  S 
Viet  claims  that  communism  brings 
mankind  the  benefits  derived  from  th 
rights. 

Consider  first  what  the  term  means 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  expr 
sion  Jefferson's  words  proclaiming  ma 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  t 
pursuit  of  happiness  define  the  baiic 
rights  of  man.  By  this  expression  we  and 
all  reasonable  and  just  men  in  the  world 
mean  that  man  has  a  right  to  life,  that 
is,  to  exist  in  this  world  as  an  individual 
in  the  dignity  benefiting  a  creature  of 
God  created  in  His  image.  We  meiin 
that  man  has  a  natural  right  to  liberty  — 
liberty  to  choose  the  government  that  di- 
rects the  collective  destiny  of  his  nation; 
liberty  to  pursue  an  economic,  social,  le- 
ligious,  and  cultural  life  satisfying  to  his 
human  needs;  and  liberty  to  pursue  hap- 
piness in  the  broadest  and  most  who  e- 
some  meaning  of  the  term. 

Let  us  test  this  generally  accepted  defi- 
nition against  the  Soviet  experience  in 
Byelorussia,  as  an  example  of  the  poll  ;i- 
cal  subjugation  which  other  captive  ra- 
tions must  endure. 

Can  the  Byelorussian  people  chodse 
their  own  government  and  select  the  lo- 
litical  leaders  they  wish  to  direct  th?ir 
national  destiny?  This  they  cannot  do. 
anymore  than  the  other  peoples  within 
the  Soviet  empire.  In  1917,  Byelorus- 
sians did  make  a  choice,  and  they  vo1ed 
for  national  independence;  but  their  r  a- 
tional  will  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  overwhelming  Soviet  military  power. 
Do  the  Byelorussians  have  the  right  to 
pursue  an  economic,  social,  religious,  and 
cultural  life  satisfying  to  their  needs  as 


a  nation?  Again  the  answer  is  an  un- 
qualified "No."  The  Communist  system 
has  been  imposed  upon  Byelorussians; 
theirs  is  a  life  of  total  collectivity,  an 
ordered  society  structured  according  to 
the  requirements  of  Communist  doctrine 
and  directed  from  Moscow.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  economic  choice;  there  is  no 
freedom  of  social  choice;  there  is  no 
freedom  of  cultural  or  religious  choice. 

And  what  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 
How  does  this  fit  into  the  scheme  of 
things  in  Byelorussia?  Let  me  answer 
this  question  with  another.  How  can 
there  be  any  genuine  happiness  in  a  na- 
tion forcibly  subjugated,  tyrannically 
ruled,  and  totally  suppressed?  For  this 
is  the  condition  of  life  in  Byelorussia  to- 
day, just  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the 
loss  of  its  fleeting  independence  in  1918. 

On  this  anniversary  commemorating 
Byelorussian  independence  it  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  contemplate  the  gran- 
deur of  those  rights  of  man  that  we  as 
a  nation  enjoy;  it  is  also  fitting  that  we 
reflect  upon  the  condition  of  those  peo- 
ples less  fortunate  than  ourselves  who 
live  under  Communist  domination  and 
are  denied  these  rights. 


Distinguished  Service  Award  of  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKil  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  a  very  great  honor 
that  was  conferred  this  morning  on  one 
of  my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
1964  was  conferred  upon  Congressman 
O'Neill  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil. The  entire  congressional  delegation 
from  our  great  Commonwealth  was  rep- 
resented as  our  fellow  Member  received 
this  great  honor. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  so  richly  de- 
served the  accolades  that  were  heaped 
upon  him  by  leaders  from  the  executive 
branch,  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  distinguished  labor 
leaders. 

The  resolution  citing  Congressman 
O'Neill  that  has  been  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord speaks  eloquently  of  the  service  that 
he  has  given  during  his  27  years  in  the 
pubhc  life  of  our  State  and  Nation. 
Speaker  McCormack;  Lawrence  O'Brien, 
special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
congressional  affairs;  Mr.  C.  J.  Hag- 
gerty,  president  of  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  department.  AFL-CIO; 
Rocco  Alberto,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council;  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy;  and  the  entire  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  House,  joined 
in  paying  a  magnificent  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman O'Neill. 


Massachusetts  can  be  proud  of  the  out- 
standing service  he  has  given  to  his  be- 
loved Commonwealth.  All  of  us  are 
proud  that  he  has  been  singled  out  for 
this  coveted  award. 


Woodstock— All  America  City,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement is  being  made  on  March  26 
by  Look  magazine  and  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  of  New  York  that  Wood- 
stock, county  seat  of  McHenry  County, 
111.,  and  a  part  of  the  great  12th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  has  been 
designated  an  All  America  City  for 
1964,  one  of  only  11  selected  in  the  entire 
Nation. 

This  signal  honor  which  has  come  to 
Woodstock  is  well  deserved.  The  citi- 
zens of  Woodstock,  the  civic,  and  munic- 
ipal oflScers,  the  merchants,  the  educa- 
tors, and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity, have  nurtured  both  the  initia- 
tive of  Woodstock's  individual  citizens 
and  its  institutions,  producing  the 
energy,  spirit,  and  resourcefulness  which 
have  inspired  this  significant  award.  The 
city  of  Woodstock  and  a  vast  surround- 
ing countryside  all  contribute  to  form  the 
community  of  Woodstock  which  shares 
the  distinction  of  All  America  City. 
Woodstock.  111.,  combines  beauty,  his- 
toric traditions,  and  a  warm  friendli- 
ness which  is  typical  of  the  best  in  our 
American  communities.  Woodstock's  cit- 
izens are  hardy,  industrious,  and  im- 
bued with  a  deep  respect  for  God  and 
country. 

Woodstock's  church  edifices,  school 
buildings,  manufacturing  installations, 
shopping  centers,  and  parking  areas  in- 
dicate the  capacity  of  the  community 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens  in  this 
modern  day. 

The  annual  observance  of  V-J  Day, 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  draws  thousands  of  people  from 
this  great  Midwest  area,  including  those 
from  other  States  and  from  all  walks 
of  life,  to  take  part  in  this  patriotic 
celebration. 

Good  schools — both  public  and  paro- 
chial— have  been  provided  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Woodstock.  The  public  library 
was  only  recently  designated  a  deposi- 
tory for  Government  publications  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  needs  of  its 
readers. 

The  Woodstock  Sentinel,  a  daily  news- 
paper of  which  William  Burf  eindt  Is  the 
editor,  supplies  the  community's  news 
and  editorial  requirements  and  spurs  the 
community  to  progressive  and  construc- 
tive activity.  Only  last  summer,  when 
the  late  George  Sullivan  celebrated  his 
40th  anniversary  as  a  newspaperman, 
including  many  years  with  the  Wood- 
stock Sentinel,  the  community  of  Wood- 
stock joined  in  with  heartfelt  respect 
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and  commendation  for  the  faithful  and 
tireless  service  of  this  journalist  and  civic 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  particularly  to 
commend  the  distinguished  author  John 
Strotim,  a  resident  of  Woodstock,  for  the 
nomination  of  his  hometown  to  receive 
this  high  award. 

Chairman  of  the  All  America  City 
Committee,  Dan  Andrew,  and  the  vice 
chairman.  Virgil  Smith,  are  also  entitled 
to  high  praise. 

Don  Peasley.  Woodstock's  only  public 
relations  specialist,  handled  the  city's 
publicity  in  expert  fashion. 

Ron  Hutson.  Ralph  Stork,  and  City 
Manager  Everett  Howe  helped  John 
Strohm.  Dan  Andrew,  and  Don  Peasley 
present  the  Woodstock  story  to  the  All 
American  jury.  The  noted  cartoonist, 
Chester  Gould,  of  Woodstock,  and  many 
other  citizens  shared  their  talents  freely 
and  willingly  to  help  bring  this  coveted 
recognition  to  this  city  which  lies  in  the 
heart  of  Illinois'  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Woodstock's  Mayor  Thor  Emric- 
son  gave  his  full  cooperation  to  the  com- 
petition entry,  and  the  jury  gave  its  fa- 
vorable verdict. 

Despite  this  recognition  by  Look  mag- 
azine and  the  National  Municipal  League 
in  naming  Woodstock  as  All  America 
City  of  1964,  this  community  is  not  con- 
tent to  rest  on  its  laurels.  On  the  con- 
trary, Woodstock.  111.,  accepted  this 
achievement  as  a  starting  point  for  at- 
taining an  even  better  community.  The 
following  ambitious  eight-goal  program 
describes  succinctly  what  Woodstock 
seeks  for  itself  and  its  citizens  in  the 
future:  First,  a  safer  city;  second,  more 
jobs;  third,  better  health;  fourth,  better 
education;  fifth,  more  fun;  sixth,  an  ex- 
panded culture;  seventh,  better  living; 
and  eighth,  better  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  proudly  bring  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  these 
words  of  tribute  to  Woodstock,  111. — All 
America  City  of  1964. 


Greek  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25.  1821.  the  heroic  people  of  Greece  rose 
as  one  man  against  the  Ottoman  Empire 
under  whose  oppressive  heel  they  had 
suffered  for  more  than  400  years. 

When  Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras 
unfurled  the  flag  of  Greece  over  the 
monastery  of  Ayia  Lavra.  143  years  ago 
today,  the  courageous  Greeks  began  a 
bitter  struggle  for  their  independence 
from  their  despotic  oppressors.  Fight- 
ing against  tremendous  odds  the  Greeks 
were  sustained  by  their  uncompromising 
determination  and  love  of  liberty.  They 
won  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
other  nations,  including  the  United 
States. 

A  partial  victory  was  gained  in  1829 
when  Turkey  recognized  Greece  as  an 


autonomous  principality.  It  was  not 
until  1832  when  their  hopes  for  liberty 
were  realized  and  Greece  Ijecame  a 
sovereign  kingdom. 

The  historic  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  States 
found  their  origin  in  our  mutual  dedica- 
tion to  the  ancient  Greek  ideals  of  lib- 
erty, independence,  and  individual  free- 
dom. These  ties  were  further  cemented 
when  our  sons  fought  side  by  side  as 
allies  in  two  great  world  wars  and  in 
Korea. 

We  have  been  saddened  by  the  tragic 
death  of  King  Paul,  whom  the  Greeks 
and  all  the  world  loved  and  admired  for 
his  devotion  to  his  people  and  their 
democratic  institutions.  The  compas- 
sionate heart  of  this  great  leader  would 
desire  that  his  people,  although  in 
mourning,  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence  as  a  tribute  to  their 
courageous  predecessors  and  brothers 
who  preserved  our  civilization  and  be- 
queathed democracy  to  the  world. 

All  Americans  and  freedom -loving 
peoples  everywhere  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Greek  people,  and  the  more  than 
1 1/2  million  of  Americans  of  Greek  origin 
who  have  contributed  in  such  large 
measure  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 


First  Day  of  Passover,  March  28,  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pass- 
over, or  Pesach,  one  of  the  great  feasts 
traditionally  observed  in  the  Jewish  faith, 
is  also  appropriately  commemorated  as 
one  of  the  world  festivals  of  liberty.  The 
first  great  emancipation  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  was  the  lib- 
eration of  the  children  of  Jsrael  from 
bondage  in  Egypt,  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses.  This  great  event,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Book  of  Exodus  in  the 
Bible,  has  been  celebrated  through  the 
centuries  in  the  forms  set  forth  in  the 
Bible  as  commanded  by  God.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  Christians,  at  this  time, 
remind  themselves  that  the  Easter  sea- 
son takes  its  other  name  of  Paschal  time 
from  the  Hebrew  word.  Pesach,  and  that 
the  celebration  of  Easter  should  include 
and  emphasize  the  ceremonies  that  teach 
the  historic  and  religious  meaning  of  the 
Passover. 

This  is,  of  all  occasions,  the  most  ap- 
propriate for  Americans  to  sing  that 
noble  stanza  of  "America"  that  begins — 

Our  father's  God.  to  Thee,  author  of 
liberty. 

Though  liberty  is,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  certainly  the  gift  of  God,  yet 
the  liberation  of  the  Hebrews  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  from  the  tyrannical 
power  of  Pharaoh  was  the  most  dramatic 
and  spectacular  demonstration  of  that 
fact  that  has  ever  been  witnessed.  It  Is 
good  for  America,  and  for  the  world,  that 
this  triiunph  of  freedom  should  be  faith- 


fully commemorated,  each  year,  in  the 
Seder  that  is  at  once  a  feast  of  family 
affection,  an  act  of  worship,  and  an  ob- 
ject lesson  In  religious  history.  I  am 
therefore  happy  to  join  my  Jewish 
friends,  in  bodily  presence  sometimes,  in 
prayerful  affection  always,  as  we  bless 
the  Lord,  "who  hath  preserved  us  and 
sustained  us  and  brought  us  to  this  sea- 
son," and  as  we  praise  Him  for  the  glory 
of  the  new  springtime  in  which  we  cele- 
brate His  Passover. 


Byelomssian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Byelo- 
russians are  perhaps  the  least  known 
of  the  scores  of  non-Russian  peoples 
forcibly  held  under  the  Commvmist 
regime  of  the  Kremlin.  One  hears  of  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Baltic  peoples,  the  peo- 
ples in  the  Caucasus,  and  even  of  those 
in  distant  Asiatic  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  the  Kazakhs,  Turkemens, 
the  Uzbeks  and  others,  but  one  seldom 
hears  of  the  Byelorussians  despite  the 
fact  that  they  constitute  the  third  largest 
ethnic  group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
total  number  in  their  homeland,  stretch- 
ing from  Poland's  eastern  borders  to  the 
approaches  of  Moscow,  is  more  than 
10  million. 

The  long  and  checkered  history  of  the 
Byelorussians  has  been  just  as  glorious 
as  that  of  their  more  numerous  neigh- 
bors, but  it  is  not  as  well  known  in  the 
West.  From  the  late  Middle  Ages  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  modem  times 
and  later,  these  sturdy  people  of  rugged 
peasant  stock  held  their  own  in  their 
scenic  and  fertile  country.  For  centuries 
they  had  their  own  independent  state 
and  maintained  their  distinct  national 
status  against  onrushing  Asiatic  hordes. 
They  could  not,  however,  withstand  the 
threat  of  their  Slavic  brothers,  the  Rus- 
sians. In  the  16th  century  the  then  ris- 
ing and  rapidly  expanding  Muscovite 
Russian  Empire  overran  Byelorussia,  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the 
Byelorussians  lived  under  the  Russian 
czars  for  more  than  300  years. 

During  their  subjection  to  Russia's 
czarist  regime  the  Byelorussians  man- 
aged to  retain  their  national  traditions 
and  many  of  their  ethnic  traits.  Their 
national  feeling  was  kept  alive  in 
the  course  of  these  centuries.  Finally, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime 
in  Russia  in  1917  when  nearly  all  non- 
Russian  ethnic  groups  in  Russia  sought 
and  secured  their  national  independence, 
the  Byelorussians  did  likewise.  Early  in 
1918  they  were  free,  and  on  March  25  of 
that  year  they  proclaimed  their  national 
independence.  Then  they  founded  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic,  hop- 
ing to  live  and  work  in  freedom.  They 
had  hopes  of  rebuilding  their  war- 
ravaged  country  and  of  enjoying  their 
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well-earned  Independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  their  aspirations  and  hopes 
were  short  lived,  their  plans  wrecked  by 
Soviet  Russia.  By  early  1921  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Red  army,  inde- 
pendent Byelorussia  was  no  more,  and 
the  country  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then  Byelorussia  has  been 
part  of  the  Soviet  empire,  just  as  it  was 
part  of  the  czarist  Russia's  Empire  before 
1917. 

For  43  years  Byelorussians  have  been 
living  under  totalitarian  tyranny.  For 
a  brief  period  during  that  last  war  they 
experienced  the  tyranny  of  Nazi  dicta- 
torship, when  most  of  their  homeland 
was  under  Nazi  occupation.  Barring 
that  unhappy  interlude  they  have  been 
suffering  under  the  unrelenting  and  stern 
rule  of  the  Kremlin.  However,  neither 
those  Byelorussians  enduring  the  hor- 
rors of  Communist  regimes,  nor  those 
living  abroad,  have  recognized  the  Soviet 
rule  over  their  homeland.  Nor  are  they 
reconciled  with  the  abhorrent  ideas  and 
brutal  practices  of  communism.  Ameri- 
cans of  Byelorussian  descent  thoroughly 
detest  and  despise  the  regime  in  the  land 
of  their  ancestors.  On  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence  day  we  join 
them  and  express  the  hope  that  one  day 
these  sturdy  and  stouthearted  lovers  of 
freedom  will  attain  their  national  goal, 
their  independence  and  liberty. 


Greek  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Greeks  everywhere  will  commemorate 
the  143d  anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  and  the  victorious  outcome  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Greek  people  for  in- 
dependence from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  a  peo- 
ple whose  ideals  of  democracy,  liberty, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
supremacy  of  the  law  have  inspired  man 
throughout  the  ages.  Our  Western  civ- 
ilization is  based  on  the  culture,  philoso- 
phy, and  basic  precepts  of  government 
that  saw  birth  during  the  Golden  Age  of 
Greece;  and  in  architecture,  hterature. 
and  sculpture  the  creativity  of  the 
Greeks  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  all  who  love  beauty. 

In  the  struggle  against  communism, 
the  Greeks  have  allied  themselves  with 
other  nations  that  believe  in  freedom 
and  democracy  and  have  successfully  re- 
sisted the  inimical  and  aggressive  force 
which  today  seeks  to  enslave  the  world. 
Certainly  a  people  dedicated  to  human 
liberty  could  not  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  1 V2  million  Americans 
of  Greek  origin — many  of  whom  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  community  which 
comprises  the  13th  Congressional  District 
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of  Illinois — who  have  provided  construc- 
tive leadership  in  all  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life.  These  are  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated citizens  who  continue  to  contribute 
much  to  the  advancement  of  freedom 
and  justice  in  our  country  and  whose 
endeavors  in  business,  government,  the 
arts,  education,  and  other  fields  of  activ- 
ity have  helped  make  our  Nation  great. 


Foreign  Aid — A  Joint  Project  in   Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  comes  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  this  is  an  opportune 
time  to  point  out  another  of  the  AID  ef- 
forts which  can  be  considered  a  great 
success  in  assisting  less-developed  coun- 
tries toward  the  goals  of  self-sufiBciency 
and  Independence. 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  the  AID 
program  faces  is  to  encourage  greater 
private  investment  and  private  assist- 
ance in  foreign  countries  where  our  AID 
dollars  are  designated.  A  project  which 
serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  what 
AID  inducement  to  private  investment 
can  accomplish  is  underway  in  Israel. 

Since  its  independence  16  years  ago, 
U.S.  aid  programs  to  Israel  have  totaled, 
up  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963,  $959.8 
million.  These  programs  have  Included 
loans,  grants,  and  Public  Law  480  proj- 
ects for  the  technical  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  A  recent  in- 
novation though  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment whereby  this  Government  Agency, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  helps  private  U.S. 
organizations  in  their  work  in  less-de- 
veloped countries.  One  such  agreement 
has  been  signed  with  the  American  Or- 
ganization for  Rehabilitation  through 
Training — ORT — last  May  and  enabled 
$100,000  worth  of  heavy  equipment  and 
metalworking  tools,  all  declared  as  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
to  be  sent  to  Israel.  The  equipment, 
obtained  from  governmental  supply  de- 
pots and  holding  agencies,  was  given  to 
the  ORT  on  an  "as  is"  basis.  Cost  of 
shipping  the  machinery  to  Israel,  and  in- 
stalling and  maintaining  it  there  was 
and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ORT. 

This  equipment,  which  includes  lathes, 
milling  machines,  drill  presses,  precision 
grinders,  gear  cutters,  and  accessory  ma- 
chine tools,  is,  at  present,  being  used  by 
approximately  20,000  students  in  30  vo- 
cational schools  operated  by  the  ORT. 
In  the  classes  supervised  by  highly 
trained  technicians,  the  student  learns 
how  to  operate  these  various  training 
tools,  how  to  maintain  them,  and  above 
all,  what  may  be  accomplished  and  pro- 
duced on  them. 


Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the 

student  will  take  with  him  to  his  future 
position,  special  industrial  skills  and  ap- 
ply them  for  the  betterment  of  his  work. 
Through  such  a  "success"  project,  it 
is  easily  recognized  how  Israel  has  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  in  its  economic  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  this  joint  effort  of 
a  private  organization  cooperating  closely 
with  the  U.S.  Goverrmient  in  foreign  aid 
development  programs  has  been  consid- 
ered so  successful  that  future  shipments 
of  similar  equipment  have  been  sched- 
uled for  vocational  schools  in  Iran,  Tu- 
nisia, and  Morocco. 


Kalavryta  Remembered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CARL  W.  RICH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  143  years 
ago,  the  Greek  people  of  Kalavryta,  sup- 
pressed and  downtrodden  for  centuries 
by  their  Ottoman  overlords,  raised  the 
banner  of  liberty  and  began  their  fight 
for  freedom.  The  rebellion  soon  spread 
from  the  south  to  all  parts  of  what  is  now 
modern  Greece,  gaining  momentum 
from  victory  after  victory  until  even 
Athens  fell  into  their  hands.  However, 
initial  success  did  not  lead  to  complete 
victory;  and  it  was  not  until  1827,  when 
a  joint  British-French-Russian  fleet 
succored  the  hard-pressed  Greek  na- 
tionals, that  the  fate  of  an  independent 
Greek  nation  was  definitely  decided.  By 
the  Convention  of  London  on  May  11, 
1832,  the  sovereign  state  of  Greece  was 
created  and  sanctioned. 

The  country  which  emerged,  thougn, 
was  devastated  by  the  numerous  battles 
and  pillages.  It  was  to  take  years  of 
self-denial  and  economic  frugality  be- 
fore Greece  could  rightfully  take  its 
place  among  the  modern  nations  of  the 
world. 

This  same  building  process  was  to  re- 
occur after  World  War  II.  Stripped  of 
its  industries,  its  population  starved  by 
the  Nazi  conquerors,  Greece  came  out  of 
this  holocaust  with  a  decimated  popula- 
tion, ruined  cities,  and  chaotic  politics. 
Before  a  reconstruction  plan  could  be 
initiated  by  the  Government,  civil  war 
broke  out,  a  fight  to  the  death  between 
the  democratic  forces  of  the  national 
government  and  the  Moscow -directed 
Communist  forces,  abetted  by  the  ad- 
joining Soviet  satellites.  Into  this  dire 
situation  stepped  the  United  States,  to 
supply  arms  and  military  equipment, 
food,  and  economic  support.  Through 
this  aid,  democracy  prevailed  and  the 
people  once  more  began  their  labors  to 
build  a  nation  as  their  forefathers  had 
done   the  previous  century. 

Today,  Greece,  with  its  modern  army, 
its  rapidly  expanding  cities,  and  its  far- 
fiung  merchant  fleet,  rightfully  resumes 
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its  place  among  the  economically  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world.  As  a  member 
of  NATO,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  West- 
ern Europe,  both  in  defense  and  political 
outlook. 

Since  the  cry  of  freedom  sounded  on 
March  25,  1821,  the  Greek  people  have 
undergone  many  hardships  and  trou- 
bles. They  have  overcome  all  obstacles, 
though,  to  preserve  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors.  It  is  with  pride,  therefore, 
that  we  in  the  United  States,  who  live 
in  a  nation  based  on  these  same  great 
principles,  recognize  the  fervor  and 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  and  join  with  them 
in  the  celebration  of  their  sacred  na- 
tional holiday,  the  anniversary  of  the 
raising  of  the  banner  of  liberty  at  Ka- 
lavryta, which  brought  eventual  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  to  their  home- 
land. 


Congressman  John  D.  Dingell  Asks  Con- 
servaUonists,  "Why  Do  You  Fight 
Among  Yourselves?" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    BJINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dls- 
tingiiished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  is  the  author 
of  a  very  fine  article  in  the  April-May 
edition  of  the  magazine.  National  Wild- 
life. A  great  conservationist  himself,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  John  Din- 
gell, points  up  the  unhappy  results  when 
conservationists,  faced  with  united  op- 
position from  the  outside,  are  unable  to 
agree  among  themselves  on  matters  of 
basic  imE>ortance  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Congressman  Dingell,  has  made  a 
searching  analysis  and  I  am  happy  to 
submit  his  article  for  the  Record: 
Representative  John  D.  Dingell  Asks,  "Why 
Do  You  Fight  Among  Youtiselves?" 
"the  lion  and  the  three  bulls 
"(Aesop's  Fables) 

"Three  bulls  were  grazing  in  a  meadow, 
and  were  watched  by  a  lion,  who  longed  to 
capture  and  devovir  them,  but  who  felt  that 
he  was  no  match  for  the  three  so  long  as 
they  kept  together.  So  he  began  by  false 
whispers  and  malicious  hints  to  foment  Jeal- 
ousies and  distrust  among  them.  This  strat- 
agem succeeded  so  well  that  ere  long  the 
bulls  grew  cold  and  unfriendly,  and  finally 
avoided  each  other  and  fed  each  one  by  him- 
self apart.  No  sooner  did  the  Hon  see  this 
than  he  fell  upon  them  one  by  one  and  killed 
them  In  turn. 

"Moral:  The  quarrels  of  friends  are  the 
opportunities  of  foes." 

Conservationists  who  fight  among  them- 
selves may  win  battles — but  they  will  lose 
the  war. 

This  Is  my  considered  Judgment  as  an  in- 
terested citizen  and  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  constantly  deals  with  conservation 
legislation.  Your  opponents  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  conservationists  bloody 
each  others'  noses. 


Why  do  you  fight  among  yourselves?  Why 
do  you  waste  your  strength  on  internal 
struggles? 

Let's  face  it.  People  who  belong  to  con- 
servation groups — and  you  are  one  of  them — 
are  far  outnumbered  by  the  million  who 
couldn't  care  less.  In  spite  of  these  odds, 
you  can  be  heard,  and  you  can  get  things 
done.  But  if  you  aren't  all  on  the  same 
side  of  major  issues,  and  aren't  well-enough 
organized  to  drive  your  point  home,  you 
don't  stand  a  chance.  Railroad  spikes  aren't 
driven  with  tack  hammers. 

And  by  you,  I  mean  you  both  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  your  organiza- 
tion. 

Members  of  the  Congress  usually  know 
what  people  think.  We  hear  constantly 
from  folks  back  home  about  every  subject 
xinder  the  sun.  Sometimes,  general  opinion 
Jells  and  things  happen.  However,  when 
opinions  are  badly  splintered,  nothing  hap- 
pens— nothing  good,  at  least. 

A  good  example  of  a  bad  Job  by  well- 
meaning  conservationists  is  the  duck  story. 
The  great  flights  of  ducks  and  geese  which 
thrilled  us  in  spring  and  fall  are  dwindling. 
The  situation  has  been  critical  now  for  sev- 
eral years.  Why?  The  wetlands  needed  by 
these  magnificent  birds  were — and  are — go- 
ing. And  where  have  the  conservationists 
been?  Birdwatchers  have  been  fighting 
hunters.  Hunters  have  been  fighting  each 
other — and  game  commissions  about  bag 
limits  and  lengths  of  open  seasons. 

Hunters,  birders,  game  biologists,  sporting 
goods  manvifactxirers,  outdoor  writers — all 
rallied  to  "save  the  ducks."  But,  while  they 
argued  among  themselves  on  what  to  save 
them  for,  the  battle  was  lost — lost  to  the 
real  villains:  Federal  subsidies,  agrlcultiu-al 
drainage  experts,  real  estate  developers, 
water  polluters,  and  so  forth. 

By  the  time  conservationists  began  work- 
ing together  to  preserve  some  of  that  dis- 
appearing habitat,  it  was  too  late.  Poor 
flights  made  poor  hunting.  Poor  hunting 
resulted  in  poor  duck  stamp  sales.  Funds 
for  habitat  preservation,  earmarked  from 
duck  stamp  sales  Income,  didn't  materialize. 
Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  $105  million 
against  future  stamp  sales,  but  has  actually 
appropriated  only  $17  mUlion  of  It.  And 
the  draining,  filling,  and  pollution  still  goes 
on  and  on. 

There  Is  too  much  to  be  done  for  conser- 
vationists who  believe  In  preservation  and 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  to  bicker 
among  themselves.  Our  Pacific  salmon  are 
dwindling,  o\ir  wilderness  disappearing. 
Everjrthing  from  trout  streams  to  redwoods 
are  being  sacrificed  to  road  builders.  Litter 
and  billboards  clutter  our  highways  and 
byways.  Water  pollution  is  reaching  new, 
and  dangerous,  levels.  There  are  a  dozen 
major  issues,  and  a  hundred  small  (but  no 
less  Important)    ones  before  us. 

To  lick  them,  we  must  quit  pulling  at  cross 
purposes.  Soil  conservationists  want  to  re- 
claim prairie  wetlands:  duck  hunters  want 
to  save  them.  Tree  lovers  spray  poisons  to 
protect  their  trees  •  •  •  and  in  so  doing 
kill  birds.  Congress  Is  not  above  reproach; 
we  authorize  expenditures  for  conservation, 
but  sometimes  fail  to  appropriate  the  money. 

We'll  lose  our  outdoor  heritage  for  sure, 
unless  that  interested  minority  learn  to  pull 
together — and  in  the  right  direction. 

It  works.  Perhaps  the  first  good  example 
of  group  conservation  action  overcoming  leg- 
islative Inertia  was  the  American  Buffalo 
Society's  successful  fight  to  save  the  van- 
ishing bison.  It  established  the  refuges  and 
herds  that  saved  the  species  from  extinction. 
Other  historic  successes  Include  the  Audu- 
bon Society's  work  to  save  the  egrets  and 
eagles.  Several  State  groups  have  won  their 
fights  to  create  nonpolltical  conservation 
agencies. 


Consenation  groups  have  united  to  pur- 
chase lands  to  protect  the  Key  deer,  prairie 
chickens,  waterfowl  and  other  endangered 
wildlife.  They  have  bought  lands  for  parks, 
forests  and  unique  ecological  areas.  Wom- 
en's organizations,  health  associations,  and 
civic  groups  have  been  invited  to  Join  in 
supporting  bond  Issues  to  clean  up  polluted 
waters. 

Coordination  Is  the  key.  Your  own  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  makes  outstand- 
ing efforts,  sponsoring  national  conferences 
and  other  forums. 

The  antilltter  csunpalgn  Is  a  fine  example 
of  successful  coordination  between  conser- 
vationists, civic  groups,  and  the  packaging 
industry. 

Should  not  this  approach  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  wilderness  preservation?  In  water 
pollution  control?  In  providing  waterfowl 
habitat? 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  case  histories 
of  conservation  frustration  Is  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation 
program.  For  at  least  7  years  now,  this  pro- 
posal has  undergone  a  series  of  refinements. 
Since  these  bills  apply  only  to  lands  already 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  some 
classification  of  wilderness,  cost  was  not  a 
factor.  Yet,  not  until  conservation  and  re- 
source groups  got  together  did  the  wilder- 
ness bill  move. 

It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses.  But  continued  opposi- 
tion from  some  commercial  Interests,  \islng 
highly  skilled  professionals,  has  thus  far  kept 
the  House  from  voting  on  it.  Are  conserva- 
tionists still  united?     Your  opponents  are. 

No  Government  oflBcial  likes  to  be  "pres- 
sured." But  coordinated  public  opinion  can 
help  stop  mining  on  a  wildlife  sanctuary,  the 
construction  of  roads  through  wilderness,  or 
dams  on  a  stream.    Organization  1b  the  key. 

Many  conservation  battles  are  fought  in 
the  legislative  halls,  and  nowhere  is  the 
united  front  more  important. 

If  you  have  a  pet  project,  get  a  responsible 
organization  to  draft  a  proposal,  backed  up 
with  facts.  Get  a  sponsor  in  yo\ir  State  leg- 
islature or  In  Congress  who  Is  Interested 
enough  to  see  it  through.  When  the  bill  has 
been  introduced  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
let  your  legislator  know  that  you  want  action. 

I  know  that  conservationists  essentially 
are  individualists.  They  resist  organization 
and  discipline.  They  argue  among  them- 
selves about  everything  from  bass  lures  to 
methods  of  controlling  the  use  of  pesticides. 
But  when  the  chips  are  down,  it's  time  to 
put  aside  minor  differences  and  unite  on  the 
major  Issues — or  nothing  will  get  done. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  observed: 
"United  there  is  little  we  cannot  do;  divided, 
there  is  little  we  can  do."  Let  this  be  your 
guiding   principle. 

(A  former  park  ranger,  Mr.  Dingell  (Michi- 
gan) is  one  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
outstanding    conservationists.) 


Congressmaa  Fino  Praises  Police  Captain 
Danwoody 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so  often, 
one  man  among  a  group  stands  out  like 
a  beacon.  Such  a  person  is  New  York 
City's  Police  Capt.  Harold  J.  EKmwoody 
who  took  command  of  the  47th  police 
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precinct  In  my  congressional  district  2 
months  ago. 

For  several  years  the  homeowners  and 
residents  of  this  section  of  my  district 
have  complained  that  this  precinct,  the 
city's  eighth  largest  in  size  and  the  fifth 
largest  in  population,  was  too  unwieldly 
for  one  command.  They  demanded  that 
the  precinct  be  broken  into  two  to  cope 
with  the  series  of  burglaries,  robberies, 
vandalism,  and  other  acts  of  violence. 
The  feeling  among  the  constituency  was 
that  by  splitting  the  precinct  it  would 
increase  law-enforcement  efBciency. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Police 
Captain  Dunwoody  took  over,  law  en- 
forcement in  the  area  increased  appreci- 
ably. He  met  with  taxpayer  and  home- 
owner groups  and  convinced  them  that 
he  could  do  an  effective  job  in  the  area 
without  disrupting  the  precinct.  With 
200  policemen  under  his  command,  Cap- 
tain Dunwoody  has  improved  the  situa- 
tion in  this  area  of  the  district. 

Police  Commissioner  Murphy,  who  has 
an  enviable  record  in  law  enforcement, 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  assignment 
of  Captain  Dimwoody  to  the  47th  pre- 
cinct. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituency,  more 
particularly  those  in  the  47th  precinct, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  Captain  Dvm- 
woody  for  the  results  he  has  accom- 
plished in  a  relatively  short  time. 


Bonneville  Power  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration continue  to  be  of  great  concern 
to  the  people  of  my  district.  As  you 
know,  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
"power  preference"  legislation  designed 
to  give  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call 
on  Bonneville  power  in  the  event  that 
excess  power  is  at  some  future  date  made 
available  to  regions  outside  of  the  cur- 
rent marketing  area.  As  you  are  also 
aware,  I  later  introduced  an  amendment 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
get  authorization  from  the  Congress  be 
fore  proceeding  with  the  construction  of 
any  power  transmission  lines  linking  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  with 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

Because  there  has  been  some  confu 
sion  about  the  power  preference  bill 
and  my  amendment,  I  have  made  both 
the  subject  of  a  special  April  newsletter 
CO  my  constituents.  I  feel  this  report 
will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
sert my  newsletter,  together  with  the 
section  entitled  '"As  I  See  It,"  in  the 
Record: 

Northwest  Power  PREyxRENCE  Bn-L 

There's  been  quite  a  bit  of  publicity  lately 
about  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
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and  whether  or  not  they  were  going  to  ralBe 
electric  rates.  Statements  to  the  effect  that 
If  they  did,  I  was  the  cause  and  furthermore, 
that  I  represented  California  and  not  Wash- 
ington, were  made. 

Now,  let's  Just  "take  a  look  at  the  record" 
as  Al  Smith  used  to  say. 

Bonneville  sets  the  rates,  nobody  else  and 
the  rates  have  been  the  same  for  the  past 
12  years  despite  the  fact  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  been  operating  In  the 
red  to  the  tune  of  $10-$15  million  annually 
for  the  past  5  years.  Obviously  this  sort  of 
operation  couldn't  go  on  indefinitely  because 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  be  repaid  for 
loans  and  so  It  proposed  to  raise  the  rates. 
Now,  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  lot  of  us,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  that's  been  called 
off. 

One  of  the  ways  to  help  solve  Bonneville 
Power  Administration's  problem  is  to  sell 
Its  surplus  power  to  California,  but  first  we 
needed  protection  for  Washington  Industry, 
a  guarantee  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  would 
have  first  call  on  power  over  California.  Leg- 
islation was  needed  and  I  and  others  intro- 
duced it. 

Now  there  wasn't  much  Interest  in  this 
bill — many  Congressmen  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  opposed  It — and  particularly 
those  from  California.  They  said  I  was  set- 
ting up  a  "Chinese  Wall" — "Balkanlzing" — 
"giving  preference  to  Pacific  Northwest  cus- 
tomers on  power  which  all  the  taxpayers  had 
paid  for." 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  said,  "We'll  build  these  transmission 
lines  to  California — we're  not  sure  Just  where 
they'll  go — and  we're  not  sure  how  much  it 
will  cost — somewhere  between  $150  and  $600 
million — but  don't  worry  we'll  take  care 
of  that." 

So  I  put  In  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  said  in  effect,  "Before  you  do,  come 
tell  us  how  much  money  you  want,  prove 
that  it's  economically  feasible  and  how  you 
expect  to  repay  the  costs.  In  other  words, 
get  authorization  from  Congress." 

This  amendment  passed  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  23  to  9  including  nine 
Democrats  voting  for  It. 

During  debate  In  the  House  It  was  freely 
stated  by  Members  from  all  over  the  country 
that  with  my  amendment  they  would  vote 
for  the  bill — without  It  they  would  vote 
against  it. 

The  question  as  I  see  It  is.  Should  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  be  given 
"carte  blanche"  to  spend  your  tax  dollars 
or  should  the  Congress,  as  provided  In  the 
Constitution,  control  the  purse  strings — 
obviously  I  believe  In  the  latter  course. 

Now  the  Senate  could  have  accepted  this 
bill  as  It  passed  the  House — but  they  re- 
fused to  do  so.  Had  they  done  so  we  would 
now  have  our  regional  protection  and  be 
selling  some  of  our  surplus  power  to  Cali- 
fornia, thereby  helping  to  eliminate  any 
need  for  a  raise  In  rates. 

Who's  representing  whom? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Jack  Westlakd. 


As  I  See  It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 
Every  congressional  wife  In  Washington, 
DC,  and  your  Congressman,  of  course,  has 
recently  had  the  opportunity  of  being  a 
guest  at  the  White  House  in  small  groups 
of  150  people.  While  our  husbands  were  at- 
tending a  briefing  in  the  State  Dining  Room, 
we  wives  got  to  visit  rooms  on  the  2d  floor 
of  the  White  House.  We  saw  the  famous 
Treaty  Room:  the  Queen's  Bedroom  (where 
five  living  queens  have  slept) ;  the  Lincoln 
Bedroom  (which  I  liked  the  best);  and  the 
private  bedroom  of  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, which  Incidentally  looked  lived  in  and 
not  quite  finished,  for  some  pictures  were 
still  leaning  against  the  wall  waiting  to  be 


hung.  In  addition,  I  did  "dance  with  the 
President"  and  I  will  certainly  say  that  he 
is  a  nice  dancer.  However,  I  think  your 
Congressman  Is  a  better  dancer,  but  doesn't 
quite  get  the  same  publicity  on  his  ability. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  I  really  wish 
all  of  you  could  one  day  have  the  same 
opportunity. 

One  of  the  best  remarks  I  have  heard  re- 
cently was  made  by  your  Congressman.  It 
seems  the  State  Department  has  decided  to 
crack  down  on  so  much  Illegal  parking  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  diplomats.  Un- 
less they  now  pay  for  the  traffic  tickets  they 
receive,  they  will  not  be  Issued  new  diplo- 
matic plates.  Jack's  remark  was,  "Why  not 
take  it  out  of  their  foreign  aid  money?" 


Onr  Hellenic  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   KASSACHTTSErTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  independ- 
ence days  are  usually  days  of  great  sig- 
nificance because  they  afford  us  the  op- 
F>ortunity  to  recall  the  past,  evaluate  the 
present,  and  hope  for  the  future.  Today, 
March  25,  1964,  we  have  not  only  the 
opportunity  but  the  privilege  of  recalling 
more  than  5,000  yesteryears  of  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  countries,  Greece. 

It  is  a  singular  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
say  in  this  Chamber  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  a  steadfast  ally  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  celebrating  its  143d 
independence  day  anniversary.  On 
March  25,  1821.  a  revolution  started  in 
this  small  Mediterranean  country  which 
eventually,  when  successful  8  years  later, 
threw  off  four  centuries  of  Turkish 
domination. 

Many  Americans  when  thinking  of 
Greece  recall  how  the  United  States 
helped  that  country  after  World  War  H, 
militarily,  financially,  and  with  technical 
assistance.  Today  I  should  like  to  recall 
not  what  we  Americans  have  given  to 
Greece,  but  what  that  magnificent  little 
country  has  given  to  us,  and  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  to  suggest  that  all  of  our 
aid,  all  of  our  help  is  in  some  small  man- 
ner the  beginning  of  repayment  for  the 
legacy  Greece — ancient,  medieval,  and 
modem — has  given  us.  Whether  in 
marble  or  music,  poetry  or  politics,  dance 
or  democracy,  no  one  has  ever  challenged 
the  achievements  of  this  country,  nor  its 
gifts  to  the  world. 

Among  all  the  bequests  of  our  Hellenic 
heritage,  none  is  cherished  so  highly  by 
Americans  as  friendship.  The  afiBnity 
and  the  respect  Americans  have  for 
Greece  is  probably  unmatched  among 
non-English  speaking  nations.  It  is  a 
great  source  of  pride  to  Americans  today 
that  Greece  is  a  friend  of  this  country, 
and  I  might  add,  not  only  for  military 
considerations.  Even  so  long  ago  as 
1822,  a  year  after  the  revolution  started 
in  Greece,  our  own  President  Monroe 
said: 

The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments  and  arouses  in 
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our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible.  •  •  •  A  strong  hope 
Is  entertained  that  these  people  will  recover 
their  Independence  and  resume  their  equal 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  quotation  from  Monroe's  message 
to  the  Congress,  the  same  message  in 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  appeared, 
clearly  shows  that  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  were  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  fight  for  independence  143  years 
ago.  It  also  reminds  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent's hope  for  a  Greek  nation  as  an 
equal  partner  in  the  world  community 
has  come  to  pass.  Today,  our  friend 
Greece,  an  excellent  example  of  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  international 
community,  is  a  hard-working,  con- 
scientious member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, dedicated  to  the  principle  that  the 
world  must  have  peace,  and  that  man 
must  not  be  a  slave  to  any  master.  As 
our  friend,  Greece  has  joined  hands  with 
us  in  NATO  as  the  free  world's  Balkan 
bastion.  As  a  most  responsible  member 
of  NATO,  Greece  has  kept  her  military 
modern,  her  economy  moving  and  her 
government  stable,  while  never  remov- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  goal  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance — world  peace.  Our 
friendship  must  never  waiver. 

Another  heritage  that  Americans 
cherish,  second  only  to  friendship,  is  love 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  As  the  cradle  of 
democracy  with  the  first  representative 
government  in  the  world,  it  is  an  irony  of 
history  that  the  land  that  gave  birth  to 
so  many  democratic  concepts  would  be 
dominated  for  almost  400  years.  But 
these  are  the  kinds  of  cruelties  that  his- 
tory plays  on  nations,  and  today  we  re- 
joice that  our  friend  has  been  free  again 
for  143  years.  More  recently  Greece  has 
resisted  Marxism,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  say  that  communism  was 
never  defeated  more  convincingly.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  pride  to  Americans 
that  we  had  a  part  in  that  defeat.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Greece  is  not 
a  Communist  satellite  today  only  be- 
cause of  American  help.  It  is  closer  to 
the  truth  to  say  that  American  aid 
helped  the  Hellenes  do  what  they  them- 
selves wanted  to  do ;  namely,  live  in  free- 
dom. That  they  Uve  as  a  free  nation 
with  a  common  border  with  three  Com- 
munist states   attests  to  their   bravery 


and    determination    to    be    free    from 
domination. 

Greece  has  also  given  the  world  the 
beginnings  of  Western  civilization. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  saw  the  first  citi- 
zens of  the  Western  World  living  in  a 
highly  sophisticated  society.  Greece's 
geographical  position  has  been  both  her 
fortune  and  misfortune,  and  today,  as 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  that  past  civili- 
zation we  know  so  well,  Greece  serves  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  position  at  one  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean permitted  ancient  Greece  to  ab- 
sorb and  assimilate  portions  of  other 
civilizations  as  Greece  became  the  cross- 
road of  the  world.  It  was  the  same  ex- 
planation, location,  that  permitted  the 
Greek  civilization  to  follow  the  seas  and 
overland  routes  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  Western 
civilization. 

When  we  recall  that  Greece  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Western  civilization, 
we  almost  simultaneously  recall  that  part 
of  her  great  heritage  to  us  has  been 
defender  of  Christianity.  This  becomes 
clear  when  we  remember  that  the  orig- 
inal New  Testament  was  written  in 
Greek,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  pre- 
served in  Greek,  and  that  St.  Paul's 
greatest  sermons  were  to  the  Athenians. 
Today,  when  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Christian  unity,  we  should  remember 
that  Constantine  the  Great  convened 
the  First  Ecumenical  Council  in  Nicaea 
in  325,  and  from  that  council  came  the 
famous  articles  of  faith  known  as  the 
Nicene  Creed.  Indeed,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  first  seven  Ecumenical 
Councils  met  in  Greece. 

The  world  will  always  be  indebted  to 
the  Hellenic  heritage  for  its  contribu- 
tions in  scholarship.  Five  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  Greek  scholars,  the  likes 
of  which  the  world  has  never  seen,  were 
formulating  political  and  moral  philoso- 
phies that  are  the  basis  of  teaching  today. 
Has  any  nation  contributed  the  equals 
of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates, 
Demosthenes,  Pericles,  and  others?  Ex- 
cept in  the  most  modern  sense,  no  people 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  sci- 
ences— especially  medicine,  mathematics, 
astronomy — than  have  the  Greeks.  In- 
deed the  Hellenes  approaches  to  these 
sciences  while  in  their  infancy  have  been 
the  basis  of  these  disciplines  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 


Greek  contributions  to  beauty  and 
romance  and  love  through  the  arts  is  al- 
most unimaginable.  So  long  as  man  in- 
habits the  earth,  ancient,  medieval 
and  modern  Greek  painting,  sculpture, 
drama,  literature,  language,  and  archi- 
tecture will  affect  the  esthetic  qualities 
of  man  and  influence  his  approach  to  all 
other  forms  of  the  arts.  It  is  important, 
I  think,  to  add  that  these  contributions  of 
which  I  speak  are  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  ancient  Greece.  For  example, 
the  revolution  of  1821,  which  we  cele- 
brate today  virtually  brought  a  new  era 
to  Greek  literature.  Since  1821  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  Greek  drama  of  an 
extraordinarily  high  quality  that  is  daily 
praised  by  the  theater  community  around 
the  world.  Greek  films  have  done  much 
to  raise  moviemaking  to  a  fine  commu- 
nicative art. 

Some  of  the  most  delicate  and  breath- 
taking sculpture  in  the  history  of  man 
comes  from  Greece,  and  that  sculpture 
continues  today  to  influence  that  art 
form.  However,  we  sometimes  forget 
that  Greece's  modern  minor  sculpture — 
woodcarving,  furniture,  pottery,  jewelry, 
embroidery — is  of  a  remarkably  high 
quality.  The  1821  revolution  also 
brought  Greek  painting  and  major  sculp- 
ture back  to  the  world  in  a  profuse  man- 
ner. The  Greek  language,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  admirable  languages 
ever  devised,  continues  to  contribute 
poetry  to  the  world. 

Here  in  Washington,  one  the  world's 
most  beautiful  cities,  one  is  never  far 
from  the  Hellenistic  influence  on  archi- 
tecture. Indeed,  the  magnificent  build- 
ing which  houses  this  Chamber,  the  Cap- 
itol Building,  abounds  in  examples  of 
Greek  architecture.  The  most  famous 
and  most  popular  memorial  in  this  city, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  has  a  number  of 
authentic  examples  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. 

So  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  and  a 
sense  of  hiunility  that  I  send  to  our 
friends  the  Hellenes  our  best  wishes  on 
their  143d  independence  anniversary, 
and  a  "thank  you"  for  their  contributions 
to  our  civilization.  Our  best  wishes  also 
extend  to  the  more  than  378,000  first  and 
second  generation  Greeks  living  in  this 
country,  of  which  34.000  live  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Today  we  salute 
the  Greek  nation. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Right  Reverend  Protopresbyter 
Nikola j  Lapitzki.  Whiteruthenian  r Byel- 
orussian) Greek-Orthodox  Church  of  St. 
Euphrosynia,  South  River,  N.J..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Almighty  God 
and  our  Father,  on  this  day  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  procla- 
mation of  the  independence  of  Byel- 
orussia we  humbly  bow  our  heads  and 
beg  Thee  to  return  the  freedom  to  Byel- 
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orussia  and  all  other  enslaved  nations; 
the  freedom,  which  was  taken  away  by 
godless  power. 

O,  all  generous  God  and  Saviour, 
we  pray  to  Thee  to  send  Thy  blessings  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  help  through  Thy  power  for  the 
leaders  and  legislators,  gathered  here, 
to  bring  about  peace  and  freedom  for 
all  mankind,  so  that  love  and  justice 
would  prevail  among  nations. 

So.  we  all  with  common  united  thought 
and  endless  love  would  glorify  Thy 
name. 

Thou  art  Saviour  and  protector  of 
those  who  depend  upon  Thee,  now  and 
forever  and  from  all  ages  to  all  ages. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  LMr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  make  several  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests. 


THE  SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  TO 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjoiuTiment  of  the  House  until 
April  6.  1964,  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
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to    appoint    commissions,    boards,    ahd 
committees  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 

House. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok  a 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PRIVILEGE  TO  EXTEND  AND 
REVISE  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstai 
Ing  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
April  6,  1964,  all  Members  of  the  Hoi 
shall  have  the  privilege  to  extend 
revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  C< 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  on  more  than 
subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  may 
Include  therein  such  short  quotations!  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  complete 
such  extension  of  remarks;  but  this  pr- 
der  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  matter 
which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  sfcid 
adjournment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection!  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS 

ORDER   ON   CALENDAR    WEDN^S 

DAY,  APRIL  8,  1964 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  Apr! 
1964,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ok  la 


to 


SUMMARY  OP  NET  BUDGET  HE- 
CEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  (THE 
TRADITIONAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGET),  8  MONTHS  OF  FISOAL 
1964  VERSUS  8  MONTHS  OP  FIS- 
CAL   1963,   WITH   COMPARISON$ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenian 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  certain  tabulations  on  the 
current  status  of  the  budget. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectjion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fflom 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  on- 
formity  with  practice,  we  submit  here- 
with, for  the  information  of  Members, 
the  regular  tabulation  of  budget  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  first  8 
months  of  fiscal  year  1964,  to  Fjeb- 
ruary  29,  with  pertinent  comparisons  i  to 


1.  The  debt  at  end  of  period  (to  billions). 

3.  Amount  per  capita  iln  dollars) 

S.  Average  for  a  family  of  4  (to  doUars)... 


last  year  smd  to  the  latest  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  1964. 

BUDGET   EECEIPTS 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditures, 
which  tend  to  recur  more  evenly  through- 
out the  fiscal  year,  the  more  usual  pat- 
tern of  budget  receipts  shows  Septem- 
ber, December,  March,  and  June  as  peak 
months;  receipts  in  the  first  half — July- 
December — of  the  fiscal  year  are  usually 
not  as  high  as  in  the  second  half— Jan- 
uary-June. 

Budget  revenues  for  fiscal  1964  were 
officially  estimated  by  the  President  in 
the  new  budget  in  January  at  $88,400,- 
000,000  which,  if  realized,  would  exceed 
actual  fiscal  1963  revenues  by  $2,024,- 
000.000.  In  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal 
1964  actual  budget  revenues  amounted 
to  $54,166.000,000— some  $2,203,000,000 
higher  than  the  corresponding  8  months 
of  last  year. 

BUDGET  EXPENOrrURES 

Budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1964 
were  officially  estimated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  new  budget  in  January  at 
$98,405,000,000  which,  if  adhered  to. 
would  represent  an  increase  of  $5,763,- 
000.000  over  the  fiscal  1963  actual 
budget  expenditure.  The  $98,405,000,000 
Includes  a  tentative  estimate  of  $1,788,- 
000,000  expenditure  in  1964  from  fiscal 
1964  supplementals  submitted  to  this 
current  session. 

On  a  straight  monthly  basis,  it  would 
mean  an  average  of  $8,200,000,000  per 
month,  in  contrast  with  which  the  ex- 
penditures in  the  first  8  months.  July- 
February,  averaged  $8,105,000,000  which 
In  turn  compares  with  $7,757,000,000  in 
the  corresponding  8  months  last  year: 
the  national  defense  monthly  average 
was  virtually  the  same  as  a  year  ago  but 
the  monthly  average  for  all  other  items — 
nondefense— was  $313,000,000  higher. 

As  in  all  past  budgets,  the  revised 
budget  expenditure — disbursements — 
estimate  of  $98,405,000,000  for  fiscal  1964 
represents  a  composite  of  estimated  dis- 
bursements in  fiscal  1964;  first,  from  un- 
expended balances  of  prior  year  appro- 
priations; second,  from  permanent  ap- 
propriations recurring  automatically  un- 
der prior  law;  and  third,  from  annual 
appropriations  made  currently,  includ- 
ing amounts  associated  with  supple- 
mental authority  requests  submitted  or 
to  be  submitted  in  the  current  session 
for  fiscal  1964. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  DEFENSE.  SPACE,  AND  IN- 
TERKST — ^AND  ALL  OTHER  PROGRABiS 

Messages  and  statements  associated 
with  the  original  1964  budget  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  expenditure  estimates 
and  programs  for  fiscal  1964  were  so 
planned  that  total  proposed  administra- 
tive budget  expenditures  for  all  pro- 

Federal  public  debt,  direct  and  guaranteed 


grams  other  than  national  defense, 
space,  and  interest  were  slightly  below 
the  fiscal  1963  level— as  then  forecast— 
for  such  programs.  But  in  the  new  budg- 
et received  from  the  President  this  past 
January,  updated  estimates  for  fiscal 
1964  show  expenditures  for  such  other 
purpose  as  being  above,  rather  than  be- 
low, corresponding  fiscal  1963  actual 
spending— $28,007,000,000  now  estimated 
for  1964  compared  to  $27,355,000,000  ac- 
tual for  1963,  up  $652,000,000  from  1963. 
And  in  the  first  8  months,  such  other 
spending  was  up  from  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  fiscal  1963  by  $950,000,000. 

SURPLUS    OR    DETicrr 

Whether  the  budget  deficit  for  1964 
turns  out  to  be  the  $10,005,000,000  fore- 
seen by  the  President's  budget  in  Jan- 
uary, or  some  other  amount,  fiscal  1964 
represents  the  28th  year  of  budget  defi- 
cits in  the  last  34  years — with  at  least 
one  more,  perhaps  two  more,  to  follow. 
In  summary,  here  are  the  official  admin- 
istrative budget  deficit  figures  of  the  last 
3  years: 

Administrative  budget  deficits 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


FIscallOM 


$271.3 
1.670 
0.680 


Fiscal  1061 


$289.2 
1,575 

«.aoo 


Fiscal  1962  (from  July  1, 1961) 

Fiscal  1963 - 

Fiscal  1964  (8  months  to  Feb.  29, 

ig^\    

Fiscal  1964  (current  estimate  to 
President's  1964  budget) 


Total,  as  above. 


From 
Julyl, 
1961.  to 

date 


6.378 
6.266 

10.679 


23,323 


For  3 

full  fiscal 

years, 

1962-64 


6,378 
6.266 


10,005 


22,649 


And  in  total,  budget  expenditures 
projected  by  the  President  In  January 
in  the  revised  budget  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1964,  compare  with  certain 
earlier  years  as  follows: 

Adminijstrative    budget    spending,    1964 

estimate 

[In  minions  of  dollars] 


Over 
fiscal  1963 

Over 
fiscal  1961 

Over 
fiscal  1954 

1964  current  official  es- 
timate   for    national 
flpfpTi'se  over        

+2,542 
+3,221 

+7,803 
+9,087 

+8,311 

1964  current  official  es- 
timate for  other  than 
national  defense  over. 

+22,557 

Total,  1964  current 
estimate  over 

+5,763 

+16,890 

+30,868 

THE   PUBLIC    DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  8  months  of  budget 
operations  in  the  cvurent  fiscal  year  1964 
the  total  public  debt,  both  direct  and 
guaranteed,  stood  at  $306,919,421,911.04 
and  compares  with  certain  earlier  dates 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Fiscal  1963 


tagas 

1.600 
6,400 


Fiscal  1963 


$306.6 
1.619 
6.476 


Fiscal   1964   (at 
Feb.  29,  1964) 


$306.9 

1,623 
6.492 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  elaborates  the  receipt  and  expenditure  situation  more  fully: 

Budget  receipts  and  expenditures  {the  traditional  administrative  budget),  8  months  of  fiscal  1964  versus  8  months  of  fiscal  1965  and  compari- 
sons with  fvM-year  estimates 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1.  Budget  receipts  (net) _ __ 

2.  Budget  expenditures  (net): 

(a)  National  Defense  (per  oflBcial  budget  classification) 

(b)  Other  than  national  defense _ I"" 

Total  expenditures,  net 

3.  Net  deficit  or  change 

4.  Average  monthly  expenditure: 

(a)  National  defense 

(b)  Other  than  national  defense -imiim'I"""II'III 

Total  monthly  average 

6.  Dividing  net  budget  expenditures  on  the  basis  emphasized  In  original  budget  for 

(a)  National  defense 

(b)  Space ".II"""II"II"" 

(c)  Interest 

(d)  All  other  expenditures „ II"I""IIII^II""I 

Total  expenditures,  net ..i 


Actual  for  8  months  (to  Feb.  29, 1964) 


Fiscal  1964 


54,166 


34.878 
29.967 


64.845 


-10,679 


4,360 
3,745 


8.105 


34.878 
2,528 
7,100 

20,339 


64.845 


Fiscal  1963 


51,963 


34.603 
27,459 


62,062 


-10,099 


4,325 
3,432 


7.757 


34.603 
1.451 
6.619 

19.389 


62,062 


1964  compared 
to  1963 


President's  budget  estimates  (revised)  for 
all  of  fiscal  1964  compared  to  actual  re- 
sults for  all  of  fiscal  1U63 


+2,203 


+275 
+2,608 


+2,783 


+580 


+36 
+313 


+348 


+276 

+1,077 

+481 

+950 


+2.783 


Revised 

budget 

estimate, 

1964 

(January  1964) 


88.400 


66.297 
43.108 


98.405 


-10,005 


4.608 
3.592 


8,200 


55,297 

4,400 

10. 701 

28.007 


08.405 


Actual.  1963 


86.376 


52.755 
39.887 


92,642 


-6,266 


4,396 
3.324 


7.720 


52.755 
2.652 
9.980 

27.355 


1964  revised 
budget  es- 
timate com- 
pared   to 
actual.  1963 


+2.024 


+2.542 
+3,221 


+5.763 


+3,  739 


+212 

+268 


+480 


+2.542 

+1.848 

+721 

+652 


92.642 


+5,763 


Sources:  Budget  for  1965  and  monthly  Treasury  statement  tor  Feb.  29, 1964. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GREECE  AND 
BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  this  morning  I  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  yesterday,  March  25, 
1964. 1  was  impressed  by  the  unusual  and 
historic  nature  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
House. 

The  bill  we  debated  and  passed  looked 
to  the  future.  It  authorized  the  money 
to  finance  our  effort  to  reach  and  land  on 
the  moon.  March  25,  1964.  was  an  im- 
portant day. 

But  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  March  25, 
1918,  an  important  day  and  March  25. 
1821,  an  important  day.  and  yesterday 
as  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
mapped  the  future  of  the  age  of  space  we 
did  not  forget  the  anniversaries  of  two 
countries  the  history  of  which  stretches 
back  the  many  centuries. 

How  long  the  Byelorussian  people  have 
lived  in  their  homeland  in  northeastern 
Europe  is  not  clearly  established.  It  has 
been  over  a  thousand  years.  Long  be- 
fore the  Russians  had  an  independent 
state  the  Byelorussians  had  a  strong, 
proud  sovereign  government.  In  the 
16th  century,  however,  the  country  was 
overrun  and  became  part  of  the  Czar's 
domain. 

Happily,  however.  Independence  re- 
turned for  a  brief  time  after  centuries  of 
suffering  and  yesterday  was  the  anniver- 


sary of  that  March  25, 1918,  on  which  the 
Byelorussian  people  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence. The  Byelorussians  are  a 
fine  people.  Many  of  them  have  come 
to  our  shores  and  are  our  worthy  and 
highly  regarded  fellow  Americans.  Every 
American  hopes  and  prays  that  soon 
the  land  of  the  Byelorussians  again  will 
be  free  and  the  heel  of  the  Russian  op- 
pressors removed. 

Yesterday  also  marked  the  143d  an- 
niversary since  a  band  of  Greek  patriots 
successfully  rose  up  in  arms  against  their 
Turkish  subjugators  and  began  the 
struggle  which  was  to  lead  to  an  inde- 
pendent Greek  state.  On  March  25, 1821, 
a  group  of  peasants,  led  by  the  swch- 
bishop  of  Patras  and  armed  with  clubs, 
slings,  scythes,  and  axes,  struck  at  the 
Ottoman  garrison  at  Kalavryta.  From 
this  town,  the  rebellion  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  land.  Victory,  though, 
was  not  rapidly  achieved.  Tiu-kish 
troops,  aided  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
soon  checked  the  liberators  and  began  a 
reconquest  of  lost  territory. 

Because  of  the  execution  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  patriarch.  Gregorious  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  subsequent  massacre 
of  hundreds  of  Christians,  the  nations  of 
Christendom  became  cognizant  of  the 
strife  and  soon  began  sending  aid,  both 
private  and  governmental,  to  the  belea- 
guered patriots.  From  the  United  States 
came  many  volunteers  to  fight  alongside 
their  brothers  in  democracy.  Shiploads 
of  food  and  medical  supplies  were  also 
donated  and  sent  by  the  sympathetic 
American  public. 

Only  through  the  intercession  of  a 
joint  British-French-Russian  fleet  which 
proceeded  to  destroy  the  blockading 
Ottoman  navy  were  the  Greeks  accorded 


complete  victory.  Recognized  as  inde- 
pendent by  the  Porte  in  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  September  1829,  the  Greek 
nation  emerged  sovereign  and  free  on 
May  11,  1832,  created  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Convention  of  London. 

Since  independence,  the  Greeks  have 
had  to  face  many  dire  circumstances, 
detrimental  to  their  progress.  The  holo- 
caust of  World  War  II  was  perhaps  the 
most  devastating.  Having  defied  and 
defeated  the  invading  Italian  armies  in 
1940,  the  Greek  forces  were  totally  out- 
numbered and  overpowered  by  the  Nazi 
German  troops  the  following  year.  Then 
followed  3 1/2  years  of  brutality,  terrorism, 
massacres,  and  starvation.  Towns  were 
obliterated,  cities  stripped  of  industries. 
And  yet,  the  people  fought  on,  defiant 
in  their  action,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
conquering  warlords. 

WTien  the  Germans  were  driven  out  by 
an  Anglo-Greek  force,  the  Government 
looked  forward  to  a  peaceful  period  of 
reconstruction.  External  factors,  how- 
ever, disrupted  all  preconceived  plans. 
Backed  by  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satel- 
lites. Communist  guerrilla  bands  began 
a  series  of  armed  raids,  eventually  seizing 
much  of  the  countryside  and  challenging 
the  Government  to  open  warfare.  With 
aid  sent  once  more  from  the  United 
States,  the  loyal  troops  rallied  around 
their  late  beloved  King,  Paul  I.  and  to- 
tally defeated  the  terrorists. 

Today  Greece  is  enjoying  a  period  of 
economic  development.  Vast  industrial 
projects  now  dominate  the  city  skyline. 
Tourism,  an  integral  part  of  the  national 
budget,  continues  to  expand;  for  the 
beauties  of  the  Grecian  temples,  of  the 
Aegean  Islands  and  dramatic  presenta- 
tions of  the  Grecian  poets  and  play- 
wrights, are  always  drawing  attractions 
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for  everyone.  The  Greek  merchant  ma 
rine  is  enlarged  yearly,  carrying  tonnagQ 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  As  a  membei( 
of  NATO,  the  Greek  armed  services  ara 
recognized  as  an  efficient  fighting  forcel 
capable  of  defending  their  homeland  anc^ 
the  territories  of  their  comembers. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  indebte 
to  the  Greeks  for  many  things— for  gov 
ernmental  principles,  art,  science,  an 
plays.  But  most  of  aU,  through  th 
Greek  immigrant  who  came  to  our  shore| 
to  find  a  new  life,  we  have  discovered 
and  adopted  his  customs  and  incorpo- 
rated them  as  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Therefore.  I  am  prou(  i 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  Greel: 
people  as  they  celebrate  this  patriotic 
national  holiday  and  wish  them  continu- 
ous success  and  prosperity  for  the  future . 

Among  my  efficient  and  dedicated  con  • 
gressional  secretaries,  a  most  valuably 
member  of  my  staff,  is  American-bor^ 
Frances  Patsoureas.  in  whose  veir^ 
courses  the  proud  blood  of  the  land  of 
Plato.  Aristotle.  Aeschylus.  Phidias,  anji 
the  other  immortals  of  Greece. 


THE  LATE  ANDY  FRAIN 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  includp 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiofi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi|i 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  (f 
our  celebrated  native  Chicagoans,  M^. 
Andy  Frain.  who  made  ushering 
science,  died  on  March  25,  in  St.  Maryjs 
Hospital  in  Rochester,  Minn.  He  was  39 
years  old.  Mr.  Frain  was  a  product  gf 
Chicago's  "back  of  the  yards"  area,  at 
37th  and  Lowe  Avenue.  He  came  from 
humble  circumstances  and  a  large  f  am  - 
ily — 17  children. 

It  was  natural  that  he  learned  tte 
basic  talents  for  ushering  from  his  moth- 
er who  marshaled,  guided,  and  controlU  d 
her  large  brood  in  unit  formation.  In 
his  early  career,  he  was  employed  at  the 
White  Sox  park,  renting  seat  cushioiis 
at  10  cents  per  cushion — after  hours  col- 
lecting the  same,  as  well  as  the  empiy 
pop  bottles  lying  around  the  seating  ar<(a 
of  the  park. 

Through  the  influentional  interest  of 
Mr.  Philip  K.  Wrigley  and  Bill  Veeck, 
he  was  promoted  into  ushering  people  fct 
the  games.  There  has  not  been  a  major 
event  in  any  of  the  sports,  religious,  cul- 
tural, or  mass -meeting  programs  he|d 
in  major  cities  where  his  ushering  serv- 
ices were  not  contracted  for.  He  estab- 
lished offices  in  17  major  cities,  with 
headquarters  at  1817  West  Madis(^n 
Street,  Chicago.  In  his  hiring,  he  eih- 
phasized  the  employment  of  young  m^n 
of  high  school  and  college  age  for  tnis 
work,  thereby  aiding  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  girls  to  pursue  their  ca- 
reers in  education  through  college,  by 
ushering.  There  are  many  outstanding 
and  important  people  in  life  who  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  financial  start, 
including  clergymen,  physicians,  attor- 
neys, government  officials,  industrialis  ;s, 
scholars,  and  scientists. 


Andy  Frain  realized  the  necessity  for 
organized  ushering  upon  witnessing  sev- 
eral rioting  and  milling  crowds  at  affairs 
where  a  disciplined,  unified  programing 
was  lacking.  The  hundreds  of  gate 
crashers  who  edged  their  way  into  the 
park  without  tickets,  were  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  trouble,  because  of  their  dis- 
turbance of  the  seating  patterns. 

Dishonest  gatemen  passed  persons 
through  for  a  little  bribe,  and  timid 
doorkeepers  passed  through  formidable 
"toughs"  in  fear  of  bodily  harm,  but  Andy 
Frain  changed  all  of  this  by  teaching  a 
semimilitary  organization  that  saw  to  it 
that  no  one  passed  who  did  not  hold  a 
bona  fide  ticket,  and  no  one  was  seated 
who  did  not  have  the  proper  ticket  for 
that  seat.  He  realized  that  the  respon- 
sibilities were  great  to  best  serve  the 
public  interest,  but  his  men  were  rugged 
and  determined  that  the  rules  were  the 
same  for  everyone  and  must  be  kept,  in 
order  to  control  the  situation  for  which 
they  were  hired. 

The   greatest   problems  were   experi- 
enced at  national  political  conventions, 
whereat  persons  presented  themselves  at 
the  gate  with  courtesy  letters  written  by 
a    powerful    "political,"    expecting    the 
holder  to  gain  admittance.    But  to  Andy 
Frain  this  was  only  an  invitation  to  be 
more  guarded  in  his  vigilance  and  that  of 
his  men,  and  the  bearers  of  such  requests 
were  denied  admittance.    Certainly  he 
gained  the  enmity  of  some  individuals, 
including  leaders;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
earned  the  respect  of  his  employers  be- 
cause of  his  efficiency  and  honesty  of 
purpose.     Andy  Frain's  trained  corps  re- 
ceived its  instructions  prior  to  the  event 
and  rehearsed  their  respective  duties  be- 
fore the  crowds  arrived.    Their  handling 
of  the  situation  was  like  clockwork  in 
its  precision.    A  blueprint  study  of  each 
section  was  delivered  to  the  individual 
usher  assigned  to  that  area.     Andy  Frain 
was  a  genius  in  his  work  and  we  know 
that  his  sons,  who  have  been  schooled  by 
him   to   take  over  his  enterprise,   will 
function  with  the  same   perfection  as 
their  dad.    Andy  Frain  died  of  a  heart 
attack,  while  in  Rochester  for  a  physical 
checkup.     There  is  no  question  but  that 
he  ailed  for  4  years  and  1  week;  since 
the  day  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  his  wife  by  plane  at  Miami,  Fla., 
when  he  learned  of  her  death  in  the 
plane  crash  over  Tell  City,  Ind.    From 
that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  his  path 
of  life  was  only  a  transistory  one — a 
way  of  being  united  in  her  embrace  again. 
To  him.  his  wife's  death  ended  life's 
dream.     Although  his  children  were  a 
comforting    influence,    the    loss    of    his 
lovely  wife  was  too  great  a  sadness  to 
bear — and  so.  with  a  lingering  weakness 
of  will,  he  awaited  death. 

God  will  be  good  to  this  fine,  upright 
man  who  raised  the  level  of  a  humble 
service  to  that  of  public  admiration,  and 
it  provided  an  avenue  of  opportunity  for 
the  youth  of  the  land  to  earn  moneys  to 
pay  their  way  through  college.  The  fine 
example  he  set  for  yoimgsters  and  the 
advice  and  guidance  that  he  gave  to 
them  contributed  much  to  their  later 
successful  careers  in  life. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation, extend  our  heartfelt  condolences 


to  his  daughter,  Cornelia  Bridget,  and 
to  his  five  sons — Andy,  Junior,  Michael, 
Peter,  Patrick,  and  Francis.  The  Na- 
tion and  its  youth  have  lost  a  valuable 
benefactor  and  friend. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
is  refiected  in  the  following  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Thurs- 
day, March  26 : 

Andrew  Frain,  Usher  Chief,  Is  Dead  at  60; 
Many  Leaders  Started  With  Chain 

(By  George  Bliss) 

Andrew  Thomas  Frain.  60,  head  of  the 
Andy  Frain  Usher  Service  and  nationally 
known  expert  in  the  handling  of  crowds, 
died  yesterday  morning  In  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, Rochester,  Minn. 

Mr.   Praln,   who  was   known   as   Andy  to 
the   thousands  of   young   men   who  worked 
for  him,  as  well  as  to  sports,  political,  and 
other  celebrities,  died  of  a  heart  attack. 
wife  dies  in  crash 

He  had  been  In  HI  health  since  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Dolly  Frain,  died  on  March  17.  1960, 
with  62  other  persons  in  a  plane  crash  near 
Tell  City,  Ind. 

Despite  his  Illness,  Mr.  Frain  remained  ac- 
tive in  his  organization.  He  directed  the 
handling  of  the  crowd  at  the  Sonny  Llston- 
Cassius  Clay  heavyweight  championship 
fight  on  February  25  in  Miami  Beach.  He 
was  making  plans  to  direct  the  ushering 
service  for  the  Kentucky  Derby  in  May. 

RETURNS  FROM  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Frain,  who  had  been  staying  at  his 
winter  home  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  ar- 
rived home  at  6649  Navajo  Avenue,  Lincoln- 
wood,  on  March  12  and  went  to  the  Mayo 
Clinic  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  on  March  18. 

More  than  50,000  young  men  had  worked 
for  Mr.  Frain  since  he  formed  the  blue  clad 
usher  organization  40  years  ago  at  Wrigley 
Field.  At  one  time  he  had  offices  in  26 
cities  but  recent  years  curtailed  his  opera- 
tions, continuing  services  in  Louisville,  Ky.. 
Minneapolis,  Miami,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincin- 
nati. 

Lawyers,  priests,  FBI  agents,  public  of- 
ficials, doctors,  dentists,  business  executives, 
newspaper  and  magazine  writers,  and  thou- 
sands of  others  started  their  careers  while 
working  for  Mr.  Frain  and  paying  their 
tuition  in  high  school  and  college. 

ONCE  employed  BISHOP 

Bishop  Cletus  F.  O'Donnell,  auxiliary 
bishop  and  vicar  general  of  the  Chicago 
Catholic  archdiocese,  was  one  of  the  young 
men  from  Chicago  who  helped  Mr.  Frain 
take  over  the  Kentucky  Derby  in  Louisville 
in  1934  and  1935.  Bishop  O'Donnell,  who 
remained  one  of  Mr.  Frain's  close  personal 
friends,  recalled  that  Mr.  Frain  helped  him 
and  many  others  receive  their  education. 
State's  Attorney  Daniel  P.  Ward  worked  for 
Mr.  Frain  diorlng  his  college  days. 

Mr.  Frain  was  known  to  pay  the  tuition 
of  young  men  who  encountered  financial 
problems  with  the  promise  that  the  pay- 
ments would  be  kept  secret. 

FRIEND  OF   MAYOR 

Mr.  Frain.  who  liked  to  boast  that,  "I  was 
born  back  o'  the  yards,"  was  a  lifelong 
friend  of  Mayor  Daley.  Mr.  Frain,  Daley,  and 
Stephen  M.  Bailey,  vice  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor,  were  classmates  at 
the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  School  at  653  West 
37th  Street.    He  was  1  of  16  children. 

The  city  council  yesterday  unanimously 
passed  a  memorial  resolution  honoring  Mr. 
Frain  as  "a  great  Chlcagoan"  and  "a  man  al- 
ways willing  to  help  someone  in  need." 

Mr.  Frain  was  the  first  honorary  member 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Reporters  Asso- 
ciation, and  In  1960  was  honored  with  a 
plaque  for  his  "friendship  to  all  members  of 
the  newspaper  profession." 
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He  was  known  as  Andy  to  at  least  four 
Presidents  of  the  Unltad  States  and  became 
acquainted  with  Prince  Rainier  of  Monaco. 

STARTED  AT  12 

He  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  12,  rent- 
ing seat  cushions  at  Comlskey  Park.  He  re- 
ceived his  start  in  xishering  when  WlUiaim 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Cubs,  loaned  him 
$5,000  to  buy  uniforms. 

Mr.  Frain  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Cor- 
nelia Bridget,  15;  five  sons,  Andrew  D.,  30; 
Michael  B..  24;  Peter  B.,  20;  Patrick  P.,  17; 
and  Francis  D.,  16;  five  grandchildren;  and 
a  sister. 

Mass  will  be  said  at  11  a.m.  Monday  in 
Queen  of  All  Saints  Catholic  Church,  6280 
Sauganash  Avenue.  The  wake  will  be  held 
In  the  chapel  at  6150  North  Cicero  Avenue. 


Andy  Frain 

Back  in  the  1920's  during  the  golden  era 
of  sport,  a  young  man  from  Chicago's  back 
of  the  yards  donned  a  distinctive  blue  and 
gold  uniform  and  started  finding  seats  fear 
spectators  at  sports  events.  Yesterday  he 
died  in  the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester,  Minn., 
but  long  before  his  death  Andy  Frain  had 
made  his  name  synonymous  with  xisherlng 
as  the  master  manipulator  of  crowds. 

Chicago  was  the  Frain  home  base,  the  city 
where  he  first  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
at  baseball  games  and  every  other  sporting 
event  which  drew  large  crowds.  But  the 
Frain  technique  of  crowd  control  extended 
his  enterprise  at  one  time  to  25  other  ma- 
jor cities  and  into  the  arena  of  national 
political  conventions.  His  ability  to  han- 
dle the  Issuance  of  tickets  to  hordes  of  poli- 
ticians at  the  1960  Republican  Convention  in 
Chicago  established  Andy  as  without  peer 
in  this  area  of  nervous  sensibilities. 

To  the  public,  Andy  Frain  wUl  always  be 
the  dapper  young  usher  who  makes  sure 
that  the  spectator  gets  to  the  correct  seat 
In  a  large  arena.  To  many  other  Chicago- 
ans— lawyers  and  doctors,  Judges  and  priests, 
politicians  and  newspapermen — who  once 
wore  the  uniform  of  old  Frain  U,  Andy  will 
be  remembered  as  the  kid  who  never  fin- 
ished grammar  school  but  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  go  to  college. 

With  the  thousands  of  friends  that  Andy 
had,  they'll  be  needing  the  ushers  at  hlB 
wake. 


PRESIDENT  SUKARNO  OP 
INDONESIA 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  some  considerable  interest  I 
noted  on  the  United  Press  International 
Wire  Service  that  President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  has  told  the  United  States  to 
"go  to  hell"  with  our  aid. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  State  Department  convey  to 
Sukarno  our  belief  that  anyone  who  has 
had  dealings  with  Sukarno  has  already 
been  there. 

Certainly,  he  has  turned  his  formerly 
rich  country  into  a  living  hell,  no  longer 
able  to  feed  Its  people  nor  take  care  of 
their  needs. 

While  his  people  go  hungry,  while  his 
workers  look  for  homes  and  schools, 
Sukarno's  only  answer  to  these  pressing 
problems  is  to  bully  a  smaller  neighbor, 
Malaysia,  and  to  waste  the  labor  of  his 
people  on  weapons  and  destruction. 


At  a  time  when  the  world  needs  cre- 
ative effort,  Indonesia's  leader  is  bent 
only  on  destroying  that  which  he  cannot 
control. 

We  have  been  mollycoddling  this 
minor  league  Hitler  long  enough.  By 
his  latest  words  and  deeds,  Sukarno  has 
confirmed  the  wise  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress l£ist  year  to  cut  off  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia except  when  the  President  deems 
such  assistance  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  was  happy  to  have  introduced  this 
amendment  and  to  have  it  enacted  into 
law. 

After  Sukarno's  latest  outburst,  I  think 
President  Johnson  will  agree  that  there 
is  nothing  vital  to  our  interests  in  con- 
tinuing any  aid  to  Sukarno. 


CUBA 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  myself  as  being  in  wholehearted 
disagreement  with  the  amazing,  incred- 
ible, and  dismaying  remarks  regarding 
American  foreign  policy  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee made  on  the  Senate  floor  yester- 
day wherein  he  has  indicated  in  regard 
to  Cuba  that  Castro  is  here  to  stay ;  that 
we  will  not  fight  to  oust  him  because  it 
is  not  worth  it,  and  has  implied  that 
such  a  policy  is  called  "daring  thinking" 
for  America,  a  policy  I  might  say  that 
invites  surrender  on  the  installment  plan 
of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to  com- 
munism bit  by  bit  and  piece  by  piece. 

May  the  Lord  help  us  should  this  sort 
of  policy  be  in  effect 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman's  remarks  are  directed  to  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  which  is  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  say 
that  under  the  rules  no  Member  may 
refer  to  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  or 
to  a  speech  another  Member  has  made 
in  that  body. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no 
intention  to  violate  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  speech  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. It  was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  could 
refer  to  it  otherwise.  The  speech  is  in 
the  Record,  and  it  is  before  us  at  our 
seats. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  how  I  may  now 
properly  refer  to  the  speech  and  dis- 
associate myself  from  its  views  without 
referring  to  its  author? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  stated 
what  the  rules  of  the  House  are.  The 
Chair  did  not  use  the  word  "violate." 
The  Chair  did  not  go  that  far.  The 
Chair  simply  says  reference  to  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  is  not  proper,  and  is 
not  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  House.  The  gentleman  was  recog- 
nized to  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will,  of 
course,  accord  with  the  rule  and  I  will 
therefore  refer  only  to  prominently  pub- 
licized remarks  appearing  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  of  last 
night  and  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  feel  obliged  to  express  outspoken 
disagreement  with  and  rejection  of  cer- 
tain prominently  publicized  remarks 
alleged  to  constitute  "daring  thinking" 
on  our  Cuban  policy.  I  am  amazed  to 
hear  coexistence  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments and  military  buildup  in  this 
hemisphere  urged  upon  Americans  be- 
fore the  world. 

The  elimination  of  Commimist  con- 
trol of  Cuba  and  Communist  export  of 
subversion  from  this  island  throughout 
Latin  and  South  America  should  be  our 
number  one  hemispheric  foreign  policy 
objective.  In  this,  there  should  be  no 
compromise  nor  equivocation  in  our 
determination  to  strangle  the  Castro 
government  in  Cuba  on  the  vine  by  an 
economic  quarantine  enforced  on  the 
high  seas  against  all  cargoes  except  food 
and  medical  supplies. 

To  urge  upon  our  people  and  to  tell 
the  world  that  Castro  is  here  to  stay  but 
it  is  not  too  important  a  matter  and  that 
we  should  proceed  with  other  hemis- 
pheric tasks  despite  the  Communist 
buildup  in  Cuba  is  so  wrong,  so  lacking 
in  principle,  and  so  destructive  of  the 
national  morale  that  it  is  incredible  to 
hear.  This  is  not  daring  thinking  at  all. 
It  is  just  plain  nonsense  if  not  worse. 

A  fair  question  to  ask  these  days  is  how 
far  must  sheer  intellectualism  destroy 
America's  determination  to  remain  free? 
How  far  are  we  to  yield  to  the  concept 
that  because  standing  firm  for  freedom 
may  involve  confrontations  that  may 
risk  limited  war.  which  might  escalate 
into  nuclear  war,  that  we  should  just  lie 
down  and  surrender  to  Communist  evil 
all  over  the  world  since  the  risk  of  war 
in  the  nuclear  age  is  too  great? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  formula  of  sur- 
render on  the  installment  plan  is  to  in- 
clude countries  in  our  own  backyard  it 
will  imdermine  the  national  security, 
render  the  hemisphere  permanently 
penetrated  by  Communist  military  op- 
erations aimed  at  our  destruction,  and 
lose  for  freedom  the  remainder  of  the 
free  world,  bit  by  bit,  chunk  by  chunk, 
not  only  in  far-off  places,  but  right  here 
in  our  own  hemisphere.  This  is  an  in- 
vitation to  communism  to  steal  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  an  announcement  that 
we  will  not  fight  to  prevent  this. 

On  the  street,  among  ordinary  good 
Americans  there  are  more  simple  phrases 
to  describe  such  a  program  for  surrender. 
In  this  dismay  that  follows  the  shock 
of  reading  such  remarks  comes  incredu- 
lity— disbelief.  This  is  abdication  of 
honor  and  principle,  afraid  to  risk  a  con- 
frontation.   Americans  are  not  afraid. 
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Yet,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  infer 
ence  from  the  mere  advocacy  of  such  8 
policy  in  relation  to  Communist  con 
frontation  that  the  United  States  ii 
either  too  scared  or  too  "intelligent" 
risk  a  showdown  with  communism  i 
defense  of  our  way  of  life.  If  this  is 
be  American  policy  and  posture,  th 
Communists  will  go  right  on  stealing 
the  world  until  the  balance  of  power  ha4 
shifted  to  the  Communist  bloc,  and  one 
this  happens  we  can  rest  assured  w 
will  receive  an  ultimatimi  to  surrender  o 
face  nuclear  obliteration.  I  want  n 
part  of  it. 

BEEP  IMPORT  CONTROL 

Mr.  FOREMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hous^ 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  m; 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  bill  I  havi 
introduced. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objectio: 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron^ 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    FOREMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    ref 
gardless  of  many  recent  statements  b 
the  i:>epartment  of  Agriculture  and  othe 
high  administration  officials  expressin 
sympathy,     and     proposing     superfici 
measures  supposedly  designed  to  contr 
the  ever-increasing  flow  of  meat  impor 
into  this  country,  very  little  action  ha 
been  forthcoming  to  correct  this  critic 
problem  facing  our  domestic  beef  an 
mutton  producers. 

Indeed,  those  of  us  representing  beel 
and  mutton  producing  areas  were  sur 
prised  and  dismayed  at  the  recent  pro 
posal  made  by  the  Departments  of  Stat^ 
and  Agriculture  to  curb  the  onslaught 
foreign  beef  and  mutton.     This  volun 
tary  agreement  entered  into  last  mont 
with  Argentina  and  New  Zealand  woul 
supposedly  reduce  beef  product  impor 
by  the  United  States  to  6  percent  beloi^ 
the  1963  level.    However,  the  1963  im 
port  level  was  110  percent  above  the  196 
level.     Certainly    it    would    seem    th 
when  a  domestic  industry  is  clearly  su 
fering  from  imports,  as  in  the  case 
the    meat   producing    industry    of    th 
country,  action  which  pegs  the  impo 
level  at  the  highest  level  in  the  histo 
of  the  Nation  is  definitely  unrealistic, 
not  irresponsible. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  alone,  durl 
1962,  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  cattlle 
and  calves  amounted  to  over  S675  million. 
This  was  from  the  sale  of  4,675,000  hea(d 
of  cattle.  In  the  past  few  years,  thte 
cash  receipts  from  marketing  cattle  anji 
calves  in  Texas  has  increased  by  60  per- 
cent, but  the  profit  margins  have  been  o: 
a  downward  trend.  Reliable  econom 
analysis  shows  that  the  present  level  df 
imports  has  reduced  domestic  catt' 
prices  by  $2  to  $3  per  hundredweighjt. 
Still,  the  industry  Is  operating  und^r 
tariff  rates  laid  down  more  than  30  yeats 
ago,  and  even  those  rates  have  been  cut 
by  50  percent  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  j 

Beef  importation  has  been  Increasii^ 
at  a  dangerous  rate  for  the  last  seveml 
years.  In  1956,  Imports  equaled  only  1,6 
percent  of  the  domestic  production,  bi^t 
In  1962,  imports  had  Jumped  above  12 


percent  of  domestic  production.  Not 
only  have  the  present  import  rates  had 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  price  structure 
of  the  Industry,  but  also,  the  future  for 
cattle  prices  looks  bleak. 

Certainly,  with  the  conditions  now 
facing  the  cattle  industry,  and  with  con- 
ditions that  appear  to  be  steadily  grow- 
ing worse,  it  would  seem  that  the  proper 
path  for  the  Government  to  take  would 
be  one  seeking  relief  for  the  domestic 
livestock  industry,  not  to  make  perma- 
nent a  bad  situation. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  plight 
facing  the  domestic  beef  and  mutton  in- 
dustries, and  because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
structive action  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
is  designed  to  establish  a  realistic  set  of 
import  quotas  for  beef,  lamb,  and  goat 
meat,  and  pork.  These  quotas  are  set 
up  by  averaging  the  imports  of  these 
meat  products  over  the  last  5  years.  The 
bill  will  also  allow  an  increase  in  im- 
ports once  the  market  price  of  the 
affected  products  reach  or  excell  the 
parity  price. 

The  proposed  bill:  ■ 

HH.  10644 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Meat  and  Meat 
Products  Import  Limitation  Act  of  1964". 

Sec.  2.  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  schedule  1 
of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States;  28  F.R.,  part 
II.  page  19,  Aug.  17,  1963)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "headnote"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "headnotes".  and  by  adding 
after  headnote  1  the  following  new  head- 
note: 

"2.  (a)  Basic  Quotas  on  Meat  and  Meat 
Products. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  headnote.  the  quantity  of  articles  In 
each  category  listed  in  this  paragraph  which 
may  be  entered  in  any  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1964,  shall  not 
exceed : 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in 
item  106.10  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  cattle  meat),  168,500,000  pounds. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  In 
Item  106.20  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (other  than 
lambs)),  12,850,000  pounds. 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  In 
Item  106.30  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  lamb  meat) ,  3,200,000  pounds. 

"(Iv)  In  the  case  of  sausages  (other  than 
sausages  in  chief  value  of  pork),  specified  In 
Items  107.20  and  107.25,  550,000  pounds. 

"(V)  In  the  case  of  articles  specified  in 
Items  107.40.  107.45,  107.50.  107.55,  and  107.60 
(relating  to  certain  prepared  or  preserved 
beef  and  veal),  28,700.000  potinds. 
"(b)  Adjustment  of  Quotas. — 
"(i)  Beef  and  veal. — If,  for  any  6-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  or  March  31, 
the  average  price  received  In  the  United 
States  for  cattle  (not  Including  calves) 
equals  or  exceeds  the  average  parity  price 
for  such  cattle,  then  for  the  second  and 
third  calendar  quarters  beginning  after  the 
close  of  such  period  the  quotas  specified  In 
paragraph  (a)  with  respect  to  the  categories 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (i),  (iv),  and  (v) 
of  such  paragraph  are  hereby  Increased.  The 
amount  of  the  Increased  quota  for  any  such 
category  shall  be  the  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified  in 
the  applicable  subparagraph  as  the  niunber 
of  pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter 
of  cattle  (not  Including  calves)  In  the 
United  States  dvu^ng  such  6-month  period 
bears  to  7,352,000,000  pounds. 


"(11)  Mutton. — If,  for  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the 
average  price  received  in  the  United  States 
for  sheep  (not  Including  lambs  and  year- 
lings) equals  or  exceeds  the  average  parity 
price  for  such  sheep,  then  for  the  second 
and  third  calendar  quarters  beginning  after 
the  close  of  such  period  the  quota  specified 
in  subparagraph  (11)  of  paragraph  (a)  Is 
hereby  Increased.  The  amount  of  the  In- 
creased quota  shall  be  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  specified 
In  such  subparagraph  (11)  as  the  nvunber  of 
pounds  of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of 
sheep  (not  Including  lambs  and  yearlings) 
In  the  United  States  during  such  6-month 
period  bears  to  35,000,000  pounds. 

"(HI)  Lamb. — If,  for  any  6-month  period 
ending  on  September  30  or  March  31,  the 
average  price  received  In  the  United  States 
for  lambs  (including  yearlings)  equals  or 
exceeds  the  average  parity  price  for  such 
lambs,  then  for  the  second  and  third  calen- 
dar quarters  beginning  after  the  close  of 
such  period  the  quota  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (111)  of  paragraph  (a)  Is  hereby  In- 
creased. The  amount  of  the  Increased  quota 
shall  be  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  specified  In  such  sub- 
paragraph (HI)  as  the  number  of  pounds 
of  the  total  commercial  slaughter  of  lambs 
(Including  yearlings)  In  the  United  States 
during  such  6-month  period  bears  to 
350,000,000  pounds. 

"(Iv)  Determinations. — 
"(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
average  price  received  for  any  article  for  any 
6-month  period,  and  the  average  parity  price 
for  such  article  for  such  period,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  averaging  the  appropriate  fig- 
ures (as  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture) for  each  of  the  6  months  In  such 
period. 

"(B)  For  pvuposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
determination  of  the  commercial  slaughter 
of  any  article  for  any  period  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  dressed  weight  and  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  continental 
United  States   (excluding  Alaska). 

"(C)  All  determinations  required  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  shall  be  final.  All  deter- 
minations required  by  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  any  6-month  period  shall  he  made 
not  later  than  the  35th  day  after  the  close  of 
such  period.  If  such  determinations  result 
In  an  Increased  quota,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  Immediately  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  such 
increased  quota. 
"(c)   Exceptions. — 

"(1)  National  emergencies. — The  opera- 
tion of  this  headnote  shall  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  any  period  which  the  Presi- 
dent declares  to  be  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

"(11)  Natural  disasters  to  livestock. — 
The  operation  of  this  headnote  shall  be  sus- 
pended (or  the  quota  Increased)  with  respect 
to  a  category  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  If 
the  President  determines  that  because  of  a 
natural  disaster  to  the  livestock  In  the 
United  States  from  which  articles  like  the 
articles  specified  in  such  category  are  pro- 
duced, the  United  States  supplies  thereof  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  demand  at  reasonable 
prices  to  domestic  consumers  therefor.  Such 
suspension  or  Increase  shall  be  for  such  pe- 
riod, and  any  such  increase  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  such 
demand,  as  determined  and  proclaimed  by 
the  President.  Any  determination  by  the 
President  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
final. 

"  (ill)  Small  entries. — For  purposes  of  this 
headnote,  any  Individual  entry  having  an 
entry  weight  of  25  pounds  or  less  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account. 

"(d)  Proration  or  Quota  Over  Calendar 
Quarter. — If    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 


determines  with  respect  to  any  category 
specified  In  paragraph  (a)  that  the  articles 
In  such  category  are  being  Imported  and 
placed  In  the  market  at  such  times  as  to  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  operation  of  such  market, 
he  shall  so  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Thereafter,  the  calendar  quarter 
quota  for  such  category  shall  be  prorated 
over  each  such  quarter  on  such  monthly  (or 
more  frequent  basis)  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  and  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  being  necessary  to 
prevent  the  disruption  of  the  orderly  opera- 
tion of  such  market. 

"(e)  Entry  Weight. — For  purposes  of  this 
headnote,  the  number  of  pounds  taken  Into 
account  with  respect  to  the  entry  of  any 
article  shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  at 
which  such  article  is  entered  for  customs 
purposes." 

Sec.  3.  No  trade  agreement  or  other  Inter- 
national agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act. 


CUBA 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Wyman],  with  whose  remarks 
I  agree  completely,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  the  oracle  in  the  other  body  who 
made  what  he  thought  was  a  world  shak- 
ing pronouncement  yesterday  is  prob- 
ably getting  a  medal  cast  for  him  by 
Castro  in  Cuba  today. 


MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE 
OP  THE  AGED 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  providing 
adequate  medical  care  for  those  of  our 
citizens  over  65  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me  and  the  people  of  the  11th  District, 
many  of  whom  are  retired  and  live  on 
small,  fixed  incomes. 

Several  proposals  have  been  advanced. 
Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  plan 
provides  for  an  extension  of  social  se- 
curity contributions  to  issue  mandatory 
fixed  insurance. 

The  latest  social  security  plan,  how- 
ever, does  not  assist  our  older  citizens  in 
paying  the  surgical  fees;  in  short,  the 
doctor  bills.  The  hospital  coverage  is 
also  inadequate. 

There  are  several  other  specific  areas 
in  which  the  so-called  King-Anderson 
bill  does  not  provide  sufficient  medical 
coverage. 

Furthermore,  the  coverage  is  rigid  and 
cannot  be  altered  to  provide  a  plan  to 
suit  individual  needs. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide medical  and  hospital  care  of  the 


aged  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance. 

I  believe  this  plan  is  far  superior  to 
the  King-Anderson  approach  because  it 
makes  possible  much  greater  coverage 
and  less  cost. 

Furthermore,  after  this  plan  becomes 
effective,  the  volume  of  policies  Issued 
by  the  various  private  insurance  com- 
panies may  well  lower  premiums  and 
make  possible  even  greater  coverage. 


PROCEDURES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  granted  a  special  order  for  10  min- 
utes today  to  discuss  House  procedures. 

I  was  very  disturbed  yesterday  to  hear 
the  majority  leader  in  defense  of  the  un- 
warranted procedure  being  employed  to 
bring  out  the  cotton -wheat  bill  and  de- 
fend it  on  the  ground  that  the  House  ma- 
jority should  be  able  to  work  its  will.  I 
am  deeply  disturbed  whether  this  defense 
that  the  majority  leader  used  came  from 
lack  of  thinking  the  matter  through, 
which  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  if  he 
had  thought  it  through,  because  the 
essence  of  representative  government  is 
that  the  majority  work  its  will  after 
study,  discussion,  and  debate.  The 
whole  reason  for  rules  of  procedure  Is 
how  a  matter  shall  be  studied  and  de- 
bated. It  was  never  intended  that  the 
Congress  or  any  parliamentary  body  that 
is  independent  should  simply  work  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Under  Hitler  and 
under  Stalin  the  parliamentary  system 
existed,  but  the  difference  there  was  that 
the  majority  worked  its  will  without  de- 
bate and  discussion. 


WHEAT  SALES  TO  THE 
COMMUNISTS 

Mr.   FINDLEY.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


Date 


Dec.  16, 
Dec.  18, 
Jan.  20. 
Jan.  21, 
Do 
Jan.  22. 
Jan.  23, 
Do.. 
Jan.  24, 
Jan.  30. 
Feb.  4. 
Feb.  20, 
Feb.  28, 
Mar.  5, 


1963 
1963 
1964 
1964 


1964 
1964 


1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 


Class  and  grade 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  East  German  Government  was  send- 
ing three  unarmed  U.S.  airmen  to  their 
graves  and  three  others  to  the  hospital, 
U.S.  taxpayers  were  financing  wheat 
sales  to  the  same  Communist  regime  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  $2,500,000. 

On  January  28,  a  T-39  U.S.  Air  Force 
transport  was  shot  down  by  &n  East  Ger- 
man fighter  plane  over  the  East  German 
border,  and  three  airmen  aboard  died. 

Within  the  preceding  week — starting 
January  20 — the  U.S.  Grovemment  ap- 
proved export  subsidy  payments  of  more 
thsin  $1,250,000  on  wheat  shipments  to 
East  Germany. 

The  criminal  act  by  the  East  German 
Conmiunists  on  January  28  did  not  slow 
the  subsidy  wheels  a  bit. 

Two  days  later,  on  January  30,  an  ad- 
ditional export  subsidy  payment  of  over 
$98,000  was  approved  for  more  wheat  to 
East  Germany. 

By  March  5,  the  U.S.  Government  had 
approved  export  subsidy  pajmients  of 
$2,722,386  on  wheat  shipments  to  East 
Germany  totaling  4,063,264  bushels. 
U.S.  flour  mills  do  not  get  this  fancy  dis- 
count. Quite  the  contrary,  under  the 
farm  bill  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
House,  U.S.  flour  mills  will  have  to  pay 
a  processing  tax  of  70  cents  per  bushel. 
Meanwhile,  we  provide  wheat  for  the 
Communists  at  a  discount  of  67  cents  a 
bushel. 

East  Germany  replied  to  this  neigh- 
borly— and  exE>ensive — cooperation  on 
March  10  by  shooting  down  another  im- 
armed  U.S.  plane — this  time  sending 
three  airmen  to  the  hospital. 

Despite  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
U.S.  airmen  and  constant  harassments 
of  U.S.  military  vehicles  on  access  routes 
to  Berlin,  East  Germany  gets  the  same 
favored  treatment  in  wheat  purchases 
as  friendly  countries. 

No  wonder  American  prestige  has  sunk 
to  a  low  ebb. 

Here  are  the  sorry  facts,  as  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 


No.  2  Red  Winter 

do 

do — 

No.  2  Soft  Wtlte/Red  Winter. 
No.  2  Red  Wintw 


.do. 


.do. 


No.  2  Red  Winter/Soft  White. 

do 

No.  2  Red  Winter 

No.  2  Red  Winter/Soft  White. 

No.  2  Red  Winter 

do 

do 


Tons 


Metric 


12.000 


12.000 
20.000 


22.000 
6,800 
6,800 
7.700 


Long 


9,500 
2,500 
1,500 


1,500 
2,000 
1,900 


4,000 


Destination 


East  Germany. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total: 

Metric  tons. 


Long  tons. 


87,300 
22,900 


Converted  to  bushels :— c"," khri^t"  «h  67 

Average  rate  of  subsidy  payment  per  bushel. - bdohi..  *"k°l 

Total  estimated  subsidy  payment ♦^  (^aooo 
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RETURN  OF  AMERICAN  AIRMEJN 
SHOT  DOWN  OVER  SOVIET-OCCXj- 
PIED  GERMANY  ' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  exteqd 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weel;s 
ago  three  American  airmen  were  shdt 
down  over  Soviet-occupied  Germar^r 
One  flier  has  been  released.  The  other 
two  remain  in  custody — where  we  do  ncit 
know.  Last  weekend,  at  the  Secretary  s 
level,  word  was  received  by  the  United 
States  that  the  fliers  would  be  releasee. 
Our  Government  quite  rightly  regards 
this  as  a  commitment.  But  why  the  d<  - 
lay?  The  Congress  quite  appropriately 
must  ask  the  question — why  is  the  com- 
mitment not  lived  up  to  and  the  fliefs 
released  forthwith? 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou^e 
for  1  minute  in  order  to  ask  the  distir 
guished  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  to  an 
nounce  the  legislative  program  for  tqe 
week  after  next,  if  he  will. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thje 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prcj- 
gram  for  the  week  of  April  6,  1964,  is  4s 
follows : 

MONDAY,  CONSENT  CALENDAR SUSPENSIONS 

(ONE    BILL)  , 

S.  1828,  authorizing  the  appropriatio  i 
of  funds  for  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Commis  - 
sion. 

TUESDAY   AND  WEDNESDAY,    PRIVATE   CALENDAR 

H.R.  10222,  Food  Stamp  Act  of  196';. 
open  rule,  4  hours'  debate. 

House  Resolution  665,  providing  fcr 
concurrence  in  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  6196,  a  bill  to  revitalize  the  Amei  - 
ican  cotton  industry. 

H.R.  287,  including  Nevada  among 
States  permitted  to  divide  their  retire- 
ment systems  into  two  parts  for  OASEI 
coverage  purposes. 

H.R.  1608.  providing  that  aircraft  en- 
gines and  propellers  may  be  exported  as 
working  parts  of  aircraft. 

H.R.  2330,  providing  that  antiques  may 
be  imported  free  of  duty  if  they  exceed 
100  years  of  age. 

H.R.  2652,  duty-free  importation  cf 
certain  wools  for  use  in  manufacturing 
of  polishing  felts. 

H.R.  3348.  extending  time  for  teacheis 
in  Maine  to  be  treated  as  covered  by 
separate  retirement  systems  for  OASEp 
purposes,  and  permitting  Texas  to  oh^- 
tain  coverage  for  State  and  local  E>olic^ 
men. 


H.R.  4198,  free  importation  of  soluble 
and  instant  coffee. 

H.R.  4364,  free  entry  of  mass  spec- 
trometer for  Oregon  State  University  and 
spectrometer  for  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity. 

H.R.  7480,  temporarily  suspending  the 
import  duty  on  manganese  ore — includ- 
ing ferruginous  ore — and  related  prod- 
ucts. 

H.R.  8268,  to  prevent  double  taxation 
of  certain  tobacco  products  exported  and 
returned  unchanged  to  United  States  and 
subsequently  reprocessed. 

H.R.  8975,  providing  for  the  tariff  clas- 
siflcation  of  certain  particleboard. 

H.R.  9311,  suspension  of  duty  on  alu- 
mina and  bauxite. 

H.R.  9393,  extending  time  for  ministers 
to  elect  coverage  under  OASDI,  provid- 
ing full  retroactivity  for  disability  deter- 
minations, and  for  other  purposes. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19, 
designating  "bourbon  whiskey"  as  a  dis- 
tinctive product  of  the  United  States. 

THURSDAY    AND  BALANCE  OF   WEEK 

H.R.  10723,  1965  appropriations,  leg- 
islative. 

Of  course,  this  announcement  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  may  be  annoimced  later 
and  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


RULES   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  any  fair  reading  of  the  remarks 
which  I  made  yesterday  will  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  were  not  applicable  to  what 
I  had  to  say.  In  my  remarks  I  sum- 
marized by  saying : 

I  am  for  majority  rule;  I  am  for  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

The  rules  of  the  House  provide  not 
only  for  majority  rule  but  also  for  meth- 
ods to  protect  orderly  procedure  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

The  rule  which  was  requested  and  the 
rule  which  was  granted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  is  a  special  rule  identical 
with  special  rules  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  used  in  this  House  for  many,  many 
years.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary 
about  that  procedure. 

If  the  gentleman  knows  anything 
about  the  debates  which  have  been  held 
on  cotton  and  wheat  bills  in  this  Cham- 
ber, covering  the  identical  subject  mat- 
ter covered  in  the  amendments  made  in 
order  by  this  rule,  he  knows  that  this 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
not  only  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
many  times. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoixse 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  will  remain  on  the  floor 
at  the  time  I  shall  speak  on  this  subject. 
I  announce  this.  We  shall  have  10  min- 
utes, when  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter,  so  that  we  will  not 
have  any  more  of  one  man  making  a 
speech  and  refusing  to  yield  and  engage 
in  debate.  Then  we  can  examine  into 
the  depths  of  whether  or  not  this  is  an 
ordinary  procedure  or,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  throwing  out  the  window  the 
whole  theory  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
the  floor  yesterday  when  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  made  his  re- 
marks. I  believe  he  was  entirely  correct 
in  his  explanation  of  the  procedure  in- 
volved in  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  matter  which  has  been 
referred  to  here  this  afternoon.  The 
majority  leader  stated  the  procedure  was 
in  keeping  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  frona  Missouri 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  long 
enough  to  understand  that  the  procedure 
which  was  announced  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  rule  on  H.R.  6196  is  entirely 
within  the  rules  and  customs  of  the 
House. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  remarks  which  were  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  earlier  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  am  not 
concerned  so  much  about  whether  their 
remarks  were  in  violation  rf  the  rules  of 
this  House  as  I  am  concerned  about  their 
reaction  to  the  speech  to  which  they 
were  adverting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  that  same  sp>eech 
about  which  they  were  talking,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  speech  which  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  American,  and  certainly 
by  every  Member  of  the  House.  It  was 
a  courageous  speech.  It  suggested  that 
we  should  reexamine  some  of  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  we  are  conducting  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  we  are  unwilling 
to  take  a  careful  and  critical  look  at  some 
of  the  foreign  pwlicies  of  this  Nation  from 
time   to   time,   as   events   and   clrcum- 
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stances  change — if  we  are  tmwilling  to 
examine  our  own  assimaptions  in  order 
to  set  ourselves  aright,  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  the  speech  made  by  the 
Member  of  the  other  body — then  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  losing  one  of  the  great 
values  of  an  open  society. 

I  think  that  this  speech  has  much  to 
commend  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing in  it,  but  I  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  the  reaction  of  the  two  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  referred  earlier. 


ELECTRONICS  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
funds  to  authorize  expenditures  for  the 
space  program  by  the  NASA.  Construc- 
tion funds  were  voted  for  an  electronics 
research  center  which  will  be  placed  at 
Boston,  Mass.  It  was  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated during  the  debate  yesterday 
that  the  Electronics  Research  Center  is 
necessary  to  maintain  America's  pre- 
eminence in  space.  Many  times  on  this 
floor,  along  with  those  who  yesterday 
protested  against  the  disproportionate 
geographic  distribution  of  NASA  con- 
tracts, I  have  also  protested  against  the 
fact  that  West  Virginia  has  been  short- 
changed. However,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Massachusetts  made  many, 
many  contributions  to  this  Nation,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  our  great  Speaker 
and  our  beloved  former  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]. 

Above  all,  Massachusetts  gave  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States  to  our 
country,  the  greatest  friend  that  the  35th 
State,  West  Virginia,  has  ever  had,  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy. 


SPEECH  MADE  IN  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  said  that 
he  hopes  everybody  in  the  country  will 
read  the  Senator's  speech.  There  is  no 
question  that  everybody  in  the  country 
will  read  the  speech.  The  publicity 
given  this  speech  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  makes  this  clear. 
The  question  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
or  not  the  people  of  the  country  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  comments  on 
the  speech  and  to  have  a  real  public 
debate  on  it.  The  publicity  given  this 
speech  suggests  this  speech  may  have 
been  written  or  conceived  by  some  of 
the  people  who  have  done  so  much  to 
publicize  it. 


SECTION  371,  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  going 
to  be  very  strict  in  the  future  with  rela- 
tion to  references  to  speeches  made  in 
the  other  body  or  to  references  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  The  Chair  feels 
at  this  time  it  might  be  well  to  read  the 
rule  of  the  House  covering  this  subject: 

It  is  a  breach  of  order  in  debate  to  notice 
what  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject  In 
the  other  House,  or  the  particular  votes  or 
majorities  on  It  there;  because  the  opinion 
of  each  House  should  be  left  to  Its  own 
independency,  not  to  be  Influenced  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  other;  and  the  quoting 
them  might  beget  reflections  leading  to  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  Houses. 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON'S   POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Easter  holidays,  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  swears  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  Party,  will 
mount  a  white  donkey  and  set  forth  to 
do  battle  against  a  new  Madison  Avenue 
foe  called  poverty.  They  will  not  ac- 
tually set  lance  against  this  new  enemy — 
the  weapons  that  they  use  will  be  that  of 
words.  The  words  will  not  be  of  their 
own  making  but  those  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

That  committee  has  just  prepared 
complete  speeches  and  news  releases  for 
each  of  the  Democratic  Members.  I  said 
that  every  Democrat  in  the  House  would 
go  forth  to  do  this  mission.  I  should 
have  said  "all  but  one,"  for  one  copy  was 
inadvertently  left  in  my  office. 

Reading  these  propaganda  sheets,  one 
can  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
new  administration  is  putting  a  "vocal 
rubberstamp"  policy  into  effect.  This  is 
indeed  strange  tactics  for  a  political  or- 
ganization that  has  accused  the  party 
of  the  opposition  of  adopting  some  of  the 
remarks  of  their  national  chairman — a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Certainly  the  person  who  prepared  this 
piece  of  propaganda  might  well  have 
read  the  proposed  legislation.  Many  of 
the  measures  that  he  said  were  part  of 
the  program  are  not  even  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

The     opening     battle     cry     on     the 
"ghosted"  document  states: 
The  war  against  poverty  has  begun. 

It  further  says  that  President  Johnson 
is  leading  the  attack.  I  can  see  how  this 
could  be  believable  to  people  of  other 
nations.  The  people  of  our  Nation  know 
full  well  that  our  policy  is  to  eliminate 
every  vestige  of  poverty.  This  has  been 
the  case  since  our  foimding  days. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  par- 
tisanship in  this  effort.  There  might 
have  been  some  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  method  to  achieve  the  final 
result  but  the  objective  of  the  President 


and  the  Congress  has  always  been  for 
the  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

On  this  score,  I  find  myself  in  defense 
of  all  of  the  Members  of  our  88  Con- 
gresses and  the  Presidents  who  served 
since  the  founding  of  our  country. 

The  inference  is  made  in  the  cliche- 
ridden,  mimeographed  speech  that  now 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  have 
a  President  with  a  concern  for  the  im- 
poverished and  a  man  "brilliant"  enough 
to  administer  such  a  program.  The  man 
who  they  adorn  with  the  adjective  of 
"brilliant"  is  Sargent  Shriver.  Any  au- 
dience listening  to  this  canned  speech, 
will  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here 
is  the  opening  political  speech  for  the 
Democrat's  1964  ticket. 

What,  you  might  well  ask,  is  the  great 
magic  that  will  bring  the  abolishment 
of  poverty?  The  great  proportion  of  the 
legislation  in  the  "new"  bill  are  proposals 
that  have  been  previously  considered  by 
the  Congress  and  found  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  intended. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  legislation 
was  enacted  to  cope  with  these  very  prob- 
lems. I  name  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training  as  examples.  These 
programs  are  now  in  effect.  The  area  re- 
development program  is  another,  but  its 
administration  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

I  have  noted  that  the  administrator  of 
the  new  bureau,  that  will  outrank  all 
other  governmental  bureaus,  says  that 
there  is  no  political  objective  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  we  can  hardly  see  why  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  is  dictating  the  every 
utterance  of  their  party  members  on  the 
subject. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  my  colleagues 
of  the  Democratic  Party  persuasion  are 
enjoying  their  new  roles  as  Charley  Mc- 
Carthy to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee's Edgar  Bergen. 

Evidently,  since  the  material  was  sent 
to  me,  some  Democratic  Member  has  not 
received  his.  If  this  Member  would  care 
to  come  to  my  office,  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  him. 


FUEL  AND  ENERGY  SECURITY  OP 

THE  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  is  recognized  for  60 

minutes. 


OHIO  RIVER  FLOODS:  PERFORM- 
ANCE OF  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJ- 
ECTS REFUTES  "PORK  BARREL" 
CHARGES 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  frcwn  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Blatnik]  wants  to  discuss  a  flood- 
control  project  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  shown  great  concern  with 
the  problem  of  the  recent  flooding  of 
the  Ohio  River,  as  have  colleagues  of 
ours  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  coming 
from  that  great  river  basin,  which  is 
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one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  cove  ■ 
Ing  the  States  of  West  Virginia.  Pern 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Kentuclcy.  and  runnirg 
all  the  way  down  to  the  middle  of  tl|e 
lower  Mississippi  Valley.  I  apprecia 
the  gentleman's  consideration  in  yield 
ing  me  part  of  his  time  on  his  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  eveiy 
Member  of  this  House  is  familiar  with 
the  devastating  floods  which  recent  y 
occurred  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin  ard 
which  have  caused  such  great  destruc- 
tion. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  Co 
mittee  on  Public  Works.  I  have  had  |  a 
continuing  Interest  in  the  subject 
water  resources  development  and  co 
trol.  The  Ohio  River  and  Its  tributari 
is  one  of  the  major  basins  in  the  cou 
try  where  both  navigation  and  flo6d 
control  are  entwined.  I  would  like  ,o 
make  a  few  observations  on  these  floocs, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Li  e 
magazine,  in  August  1963.  published  a 
distorted  article  on  "pork  barrel"  whi<  h 
inunediately  drew  strong  criticism  fro  n 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  respoi  i- 
sible  local  and  State  officials. 

Now,  slightly  more  than  6  months  aft  ?r 
this  article  was  written,  the  recent  Ohio 
River  floods  spectacularly  refute  the  po  -k 
barrel  charge.  The  accusation  of  unjus- 
tifled  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  funds  (»n 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  watir 
resource  projects  were  completely  over- 
turned by  the  facts.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  this  kind  of  situation  hps 
arisen.  Articles  have  been  written  in  tlie 
past  on  the  so-called  pork  barrel  ev*n 
though  the  arguments  presented  have 
been  completely  discredited  by  the  actual 
facts.  Life  should  now  send  its  edito|rs 
to  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  wake  of  th^e 
floods  to  get  the  other  side  of  the  sto^. 
They  would  flnd  their  sensational  chargps 
of  pork  barrel  evaporating  in  the 
light  of  the  facts.  It  might  not  sell  as 
many  magazines,  but  it  would  exhipit 
courageous  objectivity. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members  a  little 
bit  about  these  recent  floods.  Extremely 
heavy  rainfall  during  the  period  March  4 
through  March  10  produced  overbatik 
flood  stages  on  the  Ohio  River  and  ma^y 
of  its  tributaries.  These  rains  whi 
started  in  the  lower  basin  and  extend 
through  the  middle  and  upper  portl 
of  the  basin  totaled  between  9  and 
inches,  causing  widespread  flooding  w 
resultant  heavy  damages.  Yet.  e 
greater  losses  would  have  occurred  wejre 
it  not  for  the  many  federally  constructed 
flood  control  projects  in  operation  during 
this  flood.  Of  the  99  authorized  res 
voirs  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin,  39  are 
erable.  Of  these  39  reservoirs,  33  w 
so  located  as  to  be  effective  during 
current  flood  with  a  total  flood  control 
storage  capacity  of  5.7  million  acre-f«et 
with  40  percent  of  their  flood  control 
storage  used. 

In  addition  to  reservoirs,  there  are  190 
miles  of  channel  improvement  and  sloo 
miles  of  levees  and  walls  planned  to  pflo 
tect  137  communities  in  the  Ohio  Vallity. 
of  which  62  are  in  service,  many  of  whi:h 
contributed  to  preventing  flooding  in 
the  communities  concerned. 


Preliminary  estimates  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  indicate  that  damages  may 
run  as  high  as  $100  million.  However, 
the  corps  also  estimated  that  flood  con- 
trol and  related  projects  have  saved 
Ohio  Valley  property  owners  at  least 
$290  million  in  flood  damages.  Adding 
this  amount  to  the  approximate  $936 
million  damages  prevented  during  pre- 
vious Ohio  Valley  floods,  the  total  of 
$1,226  billion  savings  compares  favor- 
ably to  the  approximate  $500  million  ex- 
pended to  date  for  reservoirs  and  ap- 
proximate $200  million  spent  for  local 
flood  protection  projects  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Not  included  in  these  savings 
are  additional  beneflcial  effects  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  resulting  from  these 
Ohio  Valley  projects. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  these  Corps 
reservoirs  operated  to  prevent  damages, 
8  reservoirs  above  Pittsburgh  cut  6  feet 
from  the  crest  at  Pittsburgh's  famous 
"Golden  Triangle"  where  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  the  Allegheny  Rivers  meet 
to  form  the  Ohio.  This  6-foot  reduction 
alone  is  estimated  to  have  saved  $38,- 
327,000  in  damages  in  this  area.  The 
Allegheny — Kinzua — Dam,  now  under 
construction  on  the  Allegheny  River 
would  have  reduced  the  Pittsburgh 
crest  an  additional  1.9  feet  and  would 
have  contributed  an  additional  $2  mil- 
lion to  damages  prevented.  Without 
the  reservoirs,  the  Ohio  would  have  risen 
at  least  2  feet  higher  at  Cincinnati  than 
its  66.2-foot  crest  of  March  12,  the  flfth 
highest  on  record.  This  would  have 
been  slightly  lower  than  the  69.2 -foot 
crest  of  the  March  1945  flood,  the  third 
highest  on  record. 

While  the  Life  magazine  article  stated 
that  expenditures  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation and  other  water  resource  de- 
velopments are  a  waste  of  public  funds, 
the  critical  flood  situation  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  points  up  the  need  for  accelerat- 
ing flood  control  work  in  this  area,  as 
well  as  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  studies 
are  now  going  on  as  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  for  con- 
tinued development  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
not  only  for  flood  control,  but  for  navi- 
gation and  related  water  resources 
developments. 

The  figures  I  have  given  you  of  sav- 
ings in  flood  damage  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  The  navigation  works  on  the  Ohio 
River  have  resulted  in  a  tremendous  re- 
turn to  the  entire  area  from  Pittsburgh 
to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Some  of  the  key  points  associated  with 
water  resource  development  on  the  Ohio 
are  as  follows : 

First.  It  is  the  fastest  growing 
aluminum  producing  center,  thanks  to 
cheap  power  and  river  transportation. 

Second.  The  billion-dollar  dam  and 
lock  program  to  be  completed  in  the  early 
1970's  with  new  1.200-foot  locks  will 
result  in  tremendous  economic  benefits. 

Third.  The  reduction  of  flood  damage 
will  increase  as  additional  dams,  now 
authorized  or  in  the  planning  stage,  are 
built. 

Fourth.  The  sewage  treatment  pro- 
gram is  helping  95  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion along  the  river. 


The  foregoing  points  are  just  a  few 
of  the  highlights  that  point  out  that  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  In 
the  Ohio  Valley  have  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  industrial  growth  making 
the  area  one  of  the  great  industrial  val- 
leys in  the  world.  Within  a  decade  $18 
billion  has  been  spent  on  plants  costing 
a  million  or  more  each.  They  line  the 
river's  bank  and  reach  inland,  occasion- 
ally going  far  up  a  tributary  such  as  the 
Kanawha  or  Miami.  The  $18  billion 
figure  was  compiled  by  the  Ohio  Valley 
improvement  association,  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  Ohio  Valley  water- 
ways and  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  and 
many  others  to  understand  how  a  great 
national  magazine  can  attack  water  re- 
sources development  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  has  contributed  so  much 
in  the  way  of  saving  lives,  reducing 
property  damage,  and  providing  low  cost 
transportation  and  hydroelectric  pow- 
er. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  con- 
stituents of  those  Members  whose  dis- 
tricts are  located  in  the  Ohio  River  Ba- 
sin, my  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  for 
the  losses  suffered  in  the  recent  floods. 
I  assure  those  Members  whose  areas  have 
been  threatened  before,  and  will  be 
threatened  again  by  floods  and  where 
the  problem  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment is  of  great  importance,  that  I  will 
certainly  do  all  in  my  power,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  has  been  so  efficiently 
accomplished  to  date. 

At  this  time  I  particularly  want  to 
state  that  full  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  Honorable  Clifford  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control, 
as  well  as  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
Jones,  former  Congressman  Frank  E. 
Smith,  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  this  subcommittee  for  their  dedicated, 
outstanding,  knowledgeable  work  In 
flood  control  matters.  I  want  also  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Charles 
A.  Buckley,  who  has  given  his  full  sup- 
port to  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of 
water  use  wherever  they  may  be  through- 
out the  country. 


FUEL  AND  ENERGY— THE  SECURITY 
OF  OUR  NATION 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
several  weeks  a  number  of  events  have 
occurred  that  can  vitally  affect  the  fuel 
and  energy  security  of  our  Nation,  and 
will  inevitably  have  significant  impact 
on  the  future  economic  course  our  coun- 
try follows. 

We  live  today  in  a  period  of  relative 
national  prosperity,  and  all  of  us  have 
hopes  that  this  will  continue  and  grow. 
We  have  recently  voted  a  reduction  in 
the  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes  in  the  hope  that  more  money  will 
be  made  available  for  consumer  pur- 
chases and  capital  expenditures,  and 
thus  more  jobs  and  individual  incomes 
will  be  created. 
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We  are  anxiously  pursuing  other 
measures,  including  attempting  to  hold 
down  on  appropriations  for  unnecessary 
Government  spending,  to  insure  that  the 
economy  grows  stronger  and  that  we  de- 
velop sufficient  fiscal  muscle  to  wipe  out 
the  shameful,  inexcusable  blots  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  where  jobs  are  non- 
existent and  where  people  are  destitute, 
hungry,  and  in  despair. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I 
know  about  these  pitiful  communities 
where  children  cannot  attend  school  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  any  shoes  to 
wear,  where  fathers  are  desperate  and 
mothers  desolate  because  they  have  no 
food  to  offer  their  families  and  no  hope 
to  offer  the  young  people  growing  into 
manhood  and  womanhood.  I  know 
these  blots  on  our  national  scene  first- 
hand, because  some  of  them  are  in  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia.  Others  are 
in  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania,  and  even. 
I  am  told,  in  New  England  where  once 
flourishing  towns  producing  shoes,  tex- 
tiles, and  many  other  goods  are  now  bat- 
tling desperately  to  combat  the  compe- 
tition of  cheap  foreign  goods  which  are 
gobbling  up  jobs  and  markets. 

And  the  sad  and  inescapable  fact  is 
that  these  "pockets  of  poverty,"  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  so  aptly  termed  them, 
do  not  need  to  exist — that  if  they  are 
allowed  to  continue,  we,  and  we  alone,  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  will  have  to 
bear  much  of  the  blame.  We  have 
adopted  or  permitted  the  continuation 
of  national  policies  which  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  unemployment  in  se- 
lected areas  of  our  Nation — and  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  great  coalfields  of 
the  Appalachians  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar — and  it  is  our  solemn  respon- 
sibility to  our  own  conscience  and  to  our 
country  that  we  see  that  such  policies 
are  changed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  or  suggest 
the  solutions  of  New  England's  textile, 
shoe,  electronic,  and  similar  competitive 
problems.  I  sympathize  with  her  citi- 
zens. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  say  that 
at  the  instance  of  the  New  England  del- 
egation in  the  Congress  they  circulated 
a  very  well  written  protest  among  the 
Members  of  the  House  requesting  our 
signatures,  which  pointed  up  the  great 
disadvantage  that  the  shoe  industry  was 
experiencing  in  New  England  as  a  direct 
result  of  foreign  imports.  I  signed  that 
particular  petition  and  that  particular 
submission  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  asking  relief  from  the 
situation  that  existed  in  that  industry, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  found  my- 
self completely  sympathetic  with  the  ob- 
jective which  the  members  of  the  New 
England  delegation  were  trying  to  ac- 
complish and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  trying  to  help  the  particular  indus- 
try involved. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
outbursts  concerning  this  Nation's  man- 
datory oil  import  program  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  which 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  member  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee some  3  years  ago,  which  sat  for  7 
days  in  November,  going  over  completely 


the  effects  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  as  it  affected  the  production 
of  domestic  crude  oil  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  affected  the  other  energy 
sources  in  the  United  States,  coal,  and 
natural  gas.  We  went  deep  into  the 
problems  of  imported  crude  oil  and  im- 
ported residual  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  composition  of  that 
subcommittee  which  went  very  much 
into  detail  with  reference  to  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  program,  included  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Steed, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
made  up  on  the  majority  side  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Multer, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Alford;  on  the  minor- 
ity side  was  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Smith,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  myself  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia — not  a 
stacked  committee  by  any  means  and 
unanimous  in  their  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  recommenda- 
tions that  that  subcommittee  made  with 
respect  to  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram. It  went  very  much  into  detail  on 
this  subject  and  heard  many  witnesses. 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  here 
today  that  I  was  quite  religious  in  my 
devotion  to  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  in  my  attendance  at  these  hearings, 
because  of  my  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
matter.  But  this  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  made  up 
of  Members  of  coal-producing  States, 
not  made  up  of  Members  from  oil-pro- 
ducing States,  made  some  stern  recom- 
mendations. 

The  subcommittee  stated: 

If  there  were  not  proclaimed  some  stern 
rule  or  program  of  control  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  over  the  oil  program 
of  this  Nation,  we  at  some  future  time  could 
flnd  ourselves  in  serious  difficulty  as  a 
nation. 

In  addition  to  residual  oil  the  sub- 
committee questions  the  manner  in 
which  the  production  of  crude  oil  in  the 
United  States  was  being  seriously  ham- 
pered by  competition  which  they  were 
forced  to  meet  by  the  production  of  for- 
eign crude  oil.  These  recommendations 
in  that  report  stand  out  very  sternly. 

The  committee  said: 

The  import  quotas  of  residual  fuel  oil  to 
be  used  solely  as  fuel  should  be  fixed  at  a 
level  no  higher  than  the  total  of  such  im- 
ports In  1961,  so  as  to  reduce  the  threat  to 
the  national  security  which  residual  oil  im- 
ports now  create,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
further  erosion  of  the  coal  industry's  mar- 
kets and  to  alleviate  the  severe  unemploy- 
ment and  overwhelming  distress  in  the  coal 
mining  industry.  Further,  the  subcommit- 
tee feels  that  firm  assurance  should  be  given 
by  the  executive  branch  that  quotas  will  be 
maintained  at  levels  no  higher  than  this,  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  uncertainties  and  in- 
stability which  repeated  and  unpredictable 
increases  in  quotas  have  created  In  the 
domestic  coal  markets. 

In  addition,  another  recommendation 
of  this  subcommittee  report  went  on  to 
say: 

A  suitable  agency  of  the  Government 
should  immediately  undertake  a  survey  of 
essential  plants  and  installations  along  the 
east  coast,  where  more  than  40  percent  of 


all  defense  contracts  are  held  and  where 
virtually  all  imported  residual  oil  is  used,  to 
determine  the  true  extent  to  which  they  have 
become  dependent  on  this  insecure  foreign 
source  of  fuel  through  abandonment  of  other 
types  of  burning  and  fuel  handling  and  stor- 
age equipment  and  facilities. 

The  subcommittee  was  concerned 
about  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  when  a  vast  industrial  complex 
was  found  to  be  firing  the  boilers  of  that 
industrial  complex  by  bringing  into  the 
United  States  foreign  imported  residual 
fuel  oil. 

The  mandatory  import  control  pro- 
gram was  put  into  effect  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  1959.  The 
reason  for  the  implementation  of  this  oil 
import  program  was  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Committee  that  he  appointed  to  look 
into  the  matter  became  concerned,  that 
there  was  a  matter  of  high  national  in- 
terest Involved,  and  that  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  was  very  much  at 
stake  if  we  allowed  this  vast  industrial 
complex  in  New  England  to  be  further 
dependent  upon  foreign  residual  oil  to 
meet  its  energy  needs.  Therefore,  the 
oil  import  control  program  was  imple- 
mented— national  security  being  the  rea- 
son for  this  action. 

This  program  was  not  put  together  In 
the  mind  of  anybody  from  a  coal  pro- 
ducing State.  The  mandatory  import 
program  was  a  direct  result  of  the  woric 
of  various  committees  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  studying  the  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time.  The  Executive  or- 
der, based  upon  committee  recommenda- 
tions, emanated  in  1959.  The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  of  America 
said  that  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  was  at  stake  vsath  such  a 
vast  amount  of  imported  residual  fuel  oil 
coming  into  the  country.  A  further 
statement  of  concern  was  made  that  If 
this  vast  industrial  complex  would  be 
needed  by  this  Nation  In  the  event  of 
war,  its  use  would  be  restricted  if  It 
became  wholly  dependent  upon  outside 
sources  for  its  energy  needs. 

So  this  subcommittee  made  a  deep 
study  of  the  matter.  We  heard  many 
witnesses  testifying  largely  with  respect 
to  the  fact  that  this  program  was  a  good 
program,  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed, 
that  it  should  not  be  changed. 

We  on  this  subcommittee  were  sur- 
prised, and  we  in  the  House  from  coal 
producing  States,  at  the  action  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Udall,  on  March  5,  when  he  decided 
to  raise  the  quotas  of  foreign  residual 
oil  by  some  23  million  barrels  of  oil  com- 
ing into  this  country  over  and  above 
that  coming  into  this  Nation  In  1963 
and  1964.  That  alone  means  some  2,000 
jobs  In  the  coal  producing  States,  that 
alone  will  displace  an  additional  2,000 
coal  miners.  It  is  rather  ironic  that  we 
got  that  particular  good  news  from  the 
administration  on  March  5  at  the  same 
time  the  administration  was  sending  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  Its  message  to 
combat  poverty  in  the  same  State  that 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  this  deci- 
sion of  the  executive  department. 

One  of  the  most  vocal,  outspoken,  ir- 
responsible— I  hesitate  to  go  further — 
an  Individual  who  makes  irresponsible 
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statements  every  time  somebody  men- 
tions tile  question  of  residual  fuel  oil  arid 
the  fact  this  Nation's  New  England  in- 
dustry is  dependent  on  foreign  fuel  ell 
for  its  energy  needs,  is  a  man  by  tlie 
name  of  James  S.  Couzins,  who  heads 
the  Fuel  Committee  of  the  New  Englar  d 
Council.  Every  time  somebody  suggests 
that  the  national  security  of  the  Naticn 
is  involved,  as  the  President  found  and 
the  subcommittee  of  this  House  found, 
he  is  quick  in  print  with  some  sort  3f 
rebuttal,  either  handwritten  and  given 
to  somebody  to  say  for  him. 

He  usually  is  very  caustic  in  his  re- 
marks about  the  individuals  that  li'^e 
in  coal  States,  that  are  coal  producers, 
or  are  associated  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  He  accuses  those 
who  are  in  coal  States  or  associated  wii  h 
coal  production  in  America  of  always 
crying  out  loud  against  the  dangers  3f 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  says  that  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  in  those  States  is  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  the  coal 
miners  and  coal  producers  have  ravagisd 
the  assets  of  those  States. 

To  those  who  follow  the  line  of  thin  :- 
ing  of  Mr.  James  S.  Couzins.  I  say  thit 
those  in  the  coal  producing  States  ha/e 
been  fighting  residual  fuel  oil  since  19-^7. 
For  17  years  we  have  been  fighting  iin 
ever-increasing  amount  of  residual  ft  el 
oil  coming  into  this  country.  If  the  coi  i- 
ditions  in  the  Appalachian  area,  some  of 
which  are  also  mining  areas  of  the  Ni- 
tion.  are  exhibits  of  poverty  today,  it  is 
because  the  coal  markets  of  America 
have  been  eroded  for  17  years  by  ttls 
policy  of  permitting  foreign  residual  oil 
to  be  brought  into  this  country  to  tace 
the  place  of  domestically  produced  coiil. 

From  1947.  when  some  54  million  bar- 
rels came  into  this  Nation,  until  19(3, 
when  210  million  barrels  have  been  al- 
lowed to  come  in,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  every  barrel  of  this  oil  that  comes 
In  creates  a  further  oasis  of  poverty  In 
the  Appalachian  area. 

Let  me  simply  say  to  the  gentlemin 
who  speaks  loudly  and  cries  loudly  abo  ut 
his  concern  for  residual  fuel  oil  in  Nifw 
England,  with  the  suggestion  that  these 
controls  inflate  the  price  and  cause  peo- 
ple in  New  England  to  pay  a  lot  mere 
for  their  energy  needs  than  they  woild 
if  the  program  was  discontinued,  that 
actually  what  has  occurred  is  this,  that 
since  the  program  has  gone  into  eff(ct 
the  people  in  New  England  have  paid  less 
for  their  residual  fuel  oil  per  barrel  th^n 
they  did  previous  to  the  time  the  man(k- 
tory  oil  import  program  went  into  effect. 
So  the  situation  is  the  reverse,  so  farjas 
the  observations  that  are  made  by  tpe 
New  England  Council  Fuel  Committee, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  instead  of  the 
mandatory  oil  import  control  prograin, 
as  they  see  it.  preventing  oil  from  com- 
ing in  and  therefore  pushing  the  pr|ce 
up.  actually  the  price  has  gone  down] in 
the  United  States  since  the  mandatqry 
oil  import  program  went  into  effect  i  in 
1959.  ] 

As  for  the  price  of  residual  oil.  official 
figures  published  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  show  that  residual  oiljln 
1963  sold  at  an  average  price  of  only 
$2.02  per  barrel  in  New  England.  TJiis 
was  30  cents  per  barrel  less  than  the 
New  Englanders  paid  for  residual  fuel 


oil  in  1958.  the  last  year  before  import 
controls  were  put  into  effect. 

So  let  us  see  what  this  30-percent  re- 
duction in  total  prices  of  residual  oil 
meant  to  New  Elngland.  The  last  figures 
for  that  region  which  are  reported  by 
the  Government,  for  1962,  showed  that 
New  England  used  some  75  million  bar- 
rels of  residual  fuel  oil.  and  presumably 
it  was  the  same  amount  last  year,  since 
the  total  east  coast  consumption  of 
residual  fuel  oil  was  little  changed. 
Thus  at  $2.02  a  barrel  for  oil  in  1963 
New  England  users  paid  $152  million, 
but  under  the  price  structure  in  1958,  be- 
fore the  mandatory  import  program,  the 
one  they  complain  about,  the  one  they 
seek  to  destroy,  was  in  order,  for  the 
same  amount  of  oil  it  cost  them  $174  mil- 
lion. Therefore,  the  import  control  pro- 
gram has  provided  New  Englanders  with 
the  opportunity  to  meet  their  oil  needs  at 
a  savings  of  $22  million  a  year  less  than 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  under  prices 
in  existence  prior  to  price  control. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  observation  of  the  gentle- 
man of  the  New  England  Council  Fuel 
Committee,  reference  has  been  made  to 
a  statement  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Boyle,  the 
international  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  when  he  said 
that  the  late  President  Kennedy  had 
made  a  personal  commitment  to  him  that 
this  mandatory  oil  import  program 
would  be  handled  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  not  do  severe  damage  to  the  coal 
industry  of  America,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  operated  with  the  advice 
and  the  guidance  of  the  coal  industry  in 
America. 

That  statement  has  been  disputed  and 
it  has  been  said  that  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  just  as  vocal,  when  he  was  a  Sena- 
tor from  New  England,  in  behalf  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  foreign  residual 
oil  coming  into  this  country  and  that 
that  statement  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  his  actions  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  Boyle,  that  as  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  said  he  would  use  his  best 
judgment  in  conjunction  with  the  coal 
industry  as  he  administered  this  oil 
import  program. 

I  simply  would  say  this.  When  they 
talk  about  John  F.  Kennedy's  New  Eng- 
land, I  would  remind  them  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  talked  about  his  West  Virginia 
until  the  day  he  died.  He  said  at  every 
opportunity  that  West  Virginia  was  the 
State  that  provided  him  the  platform  to 
move  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  was  at  the  pit  mouth 
of  a  mine  in  West  Virginia  where  he 
stood  and  talked  of  the  situation  and 
conditions  in  the  coal  industry  and  said 
that  this  continual  raid  on  the  coal  mar- 
kets of  America  by  foreign  residual  oil 
was  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  coal 
miners  and  to  the  coal  Industry,  and 
that  the  poverty  that  he  observed  in 
West  Virginia  was  something  that  he  was 
going  to  try  to  eliminate.  Yes,  he  said 
these  things  because  he  had  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation,  having  seen 
it  first  hand  than  when,  as  a  Senator, 
John  F.  Kennedy  gave  his  attention  to 
the  needs  of  New  England,  since  it  was 
his  New  England.  I  say  that  if  John 
F.  Kennedy  grew  as  a  President,  he  grew 


also  in  this  aspect,  that  he  had  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  more  understanding  atti- 
tude and  more  genuine  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  coal  industry  and  the 
other  fuel  industries  of  America,  and 
that  his  interest  in  these  problems  as 
President  was  net  sectional  in  nature  as 
when  he  was  a  Senator,  but  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  best  interest  of  the  entire 
country.  If  he  told  W.  A.  Boyle  that  he 
was  going  to  administer  the  oil  import 
program  only  with  the  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  the  coal  industry,  I  believe  John 
P.  Kennedy  made  that  representation  to 
Mr.  Boyle  regardless  of  what  some  highly 
paid  public  relations  man  in  New  Eng- 
land may  say  now  about  what  John  F. 
Kennedy  is  supposed  to  have  said  and 
which  he  can  no  longer  answer. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  in  the  Appa- 
lachian aiea  express  our  genuine  con- 
cern about  the  reckless  way  in  which  this 
administration  through  its  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  handled  this  residual 
oil  problem  and  the  way  in  which 
it  has  gone  so  far  beyond  what  anyone 
of  us  would  ever  have  thought  conceiv- 
able, so  that  today  14,000  miners,  not  to 
mention  railroaders  and  others,  can  rea- 
sonably be  considered  to  be  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
residual  oil. 

It  is  a  little  ironic  to  embark  upon  a 
vast  well  publicized  program  to  attack 
poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  at  the  same 
time — and  in  the  same  office — just  a  lit- 
tle further  down  the  hall — permit  an  ad- 
ministrative act  to  take  place  which  fur- 
ther erodes  and  reduces  the  opportvmi- 
ties  for  those  people  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  mining  coal.  Yes,  it  may 
not  be  a  very  romantic  undertaking  to 
mine  coal.  Perhaps  it  does  not  require 
the  best  education  in  the  world.  But  a 
lot  of  our  people  found  their  way  into 
the  Appalachian  region  of  this  country 
and  dedicated  their  lives  to  digging  fo. 
that  black  diamond.  They  have  con- 
tributed to  a  greater  America  without 
question.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
when  we  talk  about  the  mandatory  c 
import  program,  it  is  high  time,  by  rea- 
son of  the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  understand  once  and  for  all 
that  this  administration  does  not  com- 
prehend the  problem  and  does  not  un- 
derstand the  program  and  does  not 
realize  that  the  program  was  originated 
and  implemented  for  national  security 
reasons.  We  must  realize  that  the  Con- 
gress has  to  act  now. 

As  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  indicated  in  their  re- 
port of  November  1961,  this  Congress  has 
to  set  a  level  at  which  these  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil  cannot  exceed  or  go 
beyond.  Because  the  price  is  so  attrac- 
tive and  because  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  quick  buck  is  so  enticing  that  it  can 
without  question  take  over  the  energy 
needs  of  this  Nation  simply  because  of 
the  competitive  ix)sition  that  this  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  is  in  since  it  is  a  waste  oil 
product. 

If  they  can  get  a  nickel  above  the 
regular  price  on  a  barrel,  bringing  it  to 
the  United  States,  they  will  make  a 
nickel,  which  is  a  considerable  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  pending 
before  this  body  more  than  170  resolu- 
tions by  170  Members  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  calling  for  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  control  program  to  be 
brought  under  congressional  control, 
where  the  pressures  of  the  New  England 
Council  Fuel  Committee  and  Mr.  James 
Cousins  cannot  be  exerted,  so  that  the 
oil  community  of  America  cannot  exert 
pressure  on  some  administrator  on  some 
fictional  basis  in  an  andeavor  to  have 
him  increase  the  amount  and  to  further 
do  damage  to  the  intent  of  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  control  program. 

Certainly  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  not  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem, and  perhaps  all  do  not  understand 
how  this  works.  Last  year  the  amount 
of  residual  oil  which  came  into  the  coun- 
try was  not  even  entirely  used.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  it.  Even  with  that  fact 
facing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
increased  the  amount  of  residual  fuel  oil 
allowed  to  come  into  this  country  by  the 
greatest  amount  allowed  in  any  partic- 
ular year  since  it  has  been  coming  into 
the  country. 

We  must  consider  that  in  connection 
with  permitting  great  amounts  of  this 
residual  oil  to  come  in  is  dangerous  in 
Itself.  I  know  well  that  it  has  to  be 
heated  and  it  has  to  be  put  in  boilers  in 
a  condition  so  that  the  temperatures  are 
at  a  certain  level.  But  if  we  permit 
large  amounts  of  this  residual  fuel  oil 
to  come  into  this  country,  not  earmarked 
to  a  specific  industry  or  to  a  market 
area,  we  then  invite  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  control  this  fuel  oil  to  raid 
market  areas  not  now  using  the  residual 
fuel  oil,  and  thus  further  damaging  mar- 
kets devoted  either  to  gas  or  to  coal. 

This  situation  I  believe  today  has 
reached  the  point  that  the  Congress 
must  act.  Congress  must  put  some 
backbone  in  the  mandatory  oil  import 
control  program.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  Caribbean  area  is  on  Are  today. 
That  is  where  the  greatest  portion  of 
this  residual  oil  comes  from.  If  a  de- 
cision were  made  in  Venezuela  today  to 
nationalize  the  oil  fields  of  that  country, 
then  the  New  England  industrial  com- 
plex would  be  without  one  drop  of  resid- 
ual oil. 

Yes,  the  Caribbean  is  on  fire.  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  aware  that 
this  is  a  time  of  international  crisis. 
The  forces  of  communism  are  on  the 
march  in  the  Caribbean  area,  regardless 
of  what  may  be  said  at  one  time  or 
another  about  the  situation. 

This  Nation  at  some  time  in  the  future 
will  have  to  protect  itself,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  these  economic  royalists  in  New 
England  who  want  to  bring  in  these  vast 
amoimts  of  residual  fuel  oil.  Protection 
will  be  needed  for  that  lifeline  between 
South  America  and  New  England,  with 
a  patrol  either  of  battleships  or  of  sub- 
marines, in  order  to  continue  to  receive 
the  foreign  oil  that  industrial  complex 
needs  to  operate. 

Mr.  Couzins  does  not  seem  to  be  wor- 
ried. He  says  that  the  next  war  will  be 
atomic.  I  have  not  seen  any  atomic 
bombs  exploded  yet  In  the  nature  of  an 
act  of  war.  Mr.  Couzins  does  not  under- 
stand. Really,  he  does  not  even  know 
what  a  Polaris  submarine  is,  so  how 
could  he  be  particularly  knowledgeable 
about  how  New  England  will  «et  this  oil 
in  the  event  those  particular  lines  of 


transportation  are  ever  cut  off?  He  is 
an  American  that  just  does  not  care. 
Anything  for  a  buck  today.  He  is 
neither  honest  or  sincere  in  response  to 
questions  posed  by  Members  of  Congress 
in  committee  hearings. 

But  I  do  assert  that  I  am  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  question  of  jobs  and  the 
livelihood  of  the  citizens  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  Appalachians,  which 
includes  the  First  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  think  the  time  has  come — in- 
deed, perhaps  it  is  well  past — to  set 
straight  a  number  of  false  notions  re- 
garding this  national  disgrace  which 
has,  either  inadvertently  or  intention- 
ally, been  perpetrated. 

First,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  on 
the  record  the  real  facts  about  the  mod- 
em coal  industry  which  have  been  so 
completely  distorted  in  recent  years. 

It  has  almost  become  a  shibboleth  for 
its  opponent*— including  certain  persons 
of  influence  in  Goverrmient  as  well  as  the 
international  oil  people  and  their  ilk — 
to  say  unemployment  in  the  coal  regions 
is  due  solely  to  automation  of  the  coal 
mines,  and  that  because  of  modem  min- 
ing macliines  no  matter  how  much  you 
increase  coal  consumption  you  would 
create  practically  no  new  jobs  in  the  coal 
mines. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts : 

Certainly  the  introduction  of  modern 
mining  machines  in  American  coal  mines 
meant  that  fewer  miners  could  produce 
more  coal  In  a  given  time.  That  Is  prob- 
ably true  in  every  Industry  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  fact,  if  the  stockholders  and 
owners  of  coal  mines  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  Invest  the  billions  of  dollars  In  new 
machinery  and  modem  mines  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  lower  the  price  of 
coal  consistently  during  the  past  12  years 
and  would  today  be  able  to  sell  only  a 
very  small  percent  of  our  present  output 
on  the  present  competitive  market. 

This  mechanization  took  place  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  which  recognized 
that  either  the  coal  industry  must  in- 
crease productivity  In  order  to  lower  costs 
per  ton  or  else  lose  millions  of  tons  of 
additional  markets  and  virtually  cease  to 
exist.  If  that  had  taken  place,  I  shudder 
to  think  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  energy  resources  of  our  Nation,  or 
the  price  that  everyone  would  be  paying 
for  any  kind  of  fuel  for  heat  and  energy 
today. 

Fortunately,  because  of  the  enlight- 
ened leadership  of  the  coal  Industry  and 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  then  headed 
by  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  and  now  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Boyle,  Its  able  new  president,  we  have 
available  today  our  primary  steamplant 
energy  fuel  at  even  less  cost  than  It  was 
12  years  ago,  and  it  is  produced  by  a 
vigorous,  sound  industry  with  competent, 
dependable,  and  well-trained  workers 
which  the  Nation  can  depend  on. 

But  coal  is  not  being  produced  in  the 
volume  that  It  should  be,  or  providing 
the  Jobs  that  It  can,  because  somewhere 
in  the  interim  our  national  policies  have 
shifted  way  from  the  dependence  on  our 
one  great  natural  steam  power  energy 
resource  and  we  have  tended  to  relegate 
it  to  a  sort  of  third-class  citizenship 


limbo.     And  for  no  reason  that  makes 
sense. 

Consider  these  facts: 

First.  The  best  information  we  have — 
from  the  U.S.  Greologlcal  Survey — tells  us 
that  America  has  more  than  800  billion 
tons  of  coal  reserves.  In  the  eastern  Ap- 
palachians, the  great  Midwest  fields  and 
in  the  largely  undeveloped  beds  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Wyoming,  and  other  Western 
States.  Of  this,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
says  more  than  200  billion  tons,  or  450 
times  this  year's  total  consumption.  Is  in 
seams  no  more  than  2.000  feet  deep  and 
recoverable  by  present  mining  methods 
and  costs.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
America  has  reasonably  priced  coal  fuel 
available  for  many  generations. 

Second.  The  price  of  coal  at  the  mine 
has  dropped  from  an  average  of  $5.08  In 
1957  to  less  than  $4.46  today,  and  the  de- 
livered coal  price  Is  constantly  being 
lowered  by  continuing  improvements  In 
transportation  efficiency  by  the  railroads, 
long -line  transmission  of  electricity  and 
other  technological  breakthroughs.  Re- 
ductions of  $1.50  per  ton  for  freight  costs 
from  mine  to  utility  plant  are  becoming 
commonplace. 

Thus,  coal  is  available  for  centuries, 
low  In  cost  and  dependable.  Fiirther, 
Its  contribution  to  the  economy  Is  enor- 
mous. It  is  incredible  that  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Grovernment  should  not 
be  directed  toward  vastly  expanding 
market  outlets  for  coal,  rather  than  the 
encouragement  of  substitute  fuels  de- 
veloped through  Government  subsidy,  as 
in  the  case  of  atomic  power,  or  brought 
tn  from  foreign  nations  where  they 
create  not  a  single  American  Job.  It 
surpasses  understanding  that,  in  the  face 
of  these  facts,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  has  been  designated  by  the 
President  as  our  oil  czar  with  full  au- 
thority on  petroleum  matters,  has  just 
increased  the  quotas  for  residual  oil  to 
be  imported  in  the  next  12  months  by 
23  million  barrels  above  the  past  year. 

Import  controls  on  residual  oil  were 
first  imposed  in  April  of  1959,  and  for 
the  first  year  or  so  it  seemed  that  they 
might  be  effective.  Total  imports  per- 
mitted under  the  program  In  1960  were 
17  million  barrels  less  than  In  1959,  when 
controls  were  in  effect  for  the  last  9 
months.  However,  each  year  since  then 
has  seen  a  steady  increase  in  quotas  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
total  Just  announced  for  the  Import  year 
starting  April  1  is  a  whopping  233  mil- 
lion barrels — the  equivalent  in  energy  to 
more  than  55.9  million  tons  of  coal. 

This  imported  oil  can  be,  and  is,  sold 
at  whatever  price  is  necessary  to  under- 
cut the  cost  of  American  produced  coal 
or  other  fuels.  It  is  practically  all  used 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  where  it  usurps 
the  market  for  American  coal  produced 
in  the  hard-hit  unemployment  areas  of 
the  Appalachians,  principally  West  Vir- 
ginia, Permsylvanla,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Maryland.  Fifty-six  million  tons  is 
equal  to  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
entire  annual  production  of  this  region. 

But  more  Important,  what  does  a  lost 
market  for  55^  million  tons  of  Ameri- 
can coal  mean  in  human  terms?  In 
terms  of  Jobs  for  American  miners  and 
railroad  workers?  In  terms  of  shoes  and 
clothing  and  food  for  their  families  and 
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education  and  hope  for  their  children? 
And  what  does  it  mean  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  citizens  of  coal 
mining  communities  whose  Jobs  and 
whose  families'  livelihood  are  made  pos- 
sible because  of  the  mining  and  trans- 
portation of  coal? 

Of  course,  if  all  residual  oil  imports 
were  suddenly  shut  off — and  no  one  is 
demanding  that — coal  probably  would 
not  supply  the  entire  55.9  million  tonsj 
Some  of  it  would  come  from  domestld 
gas  and  some  from  residual  oil  produced 
in  domestic  refineries.  But  it  would  be 
supplied  by  domestic  fuels  whose  produc- 
tion would  mean  American  jobs.  Most 
of  this  huge  market  would  turn  to  coal, 
so  for  an  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  the  economy  of  our  country,  let  us 
translate  233  million  barrels  of  imported 
residual  oil  annually  into  terms  of  jobs 
displaced,  using  coal  production  and 
transportation  as  a  guide. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that 
in  1962.  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
have  been  compiled,  the  mining  of  55.9 
million  tons  of  coal  in  the  Appalachian 
States  required  4.723.922  man-days  of 
work.  Since  the  Appalachian  miners 
worked  an  average  of  198  days  in  that 
year,  the  production  of  56  million  tons 
meant  full-time  jobs  for  23,858  mine 
employees,  and  they  earned  $118,098  050 
which  went  into  the  economy  of  the 
mining  communities  of  the  Appalachian 
States  where  it  is  so  desperately  needed. 
Further,  the  production  of  55.9  million 
tons  of  coal  in  union  mines  meant  add- 
ing $22  million  to  the  UMWA  welfare 
and  pension  fund  under  the  contract, 
which  calls  for  40  cents  a  ton  payment 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  $900  yearly  pensions  for  24,837 
retired  miners. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  55.9  million 
tons  of  Appalachian  coal  means  in  hu- 
man terms.  The  transportation  of  coal 
is  almost  as  important  in  jobs  created 
as  is  its  mining.  Take  the  railroads,  for 
example.  They  haul  75  percent  of  all 
U.S.  coal.  This  would  mean  that  of  55.9 
million  tons  produced  in  the  Appalachian 
region  in  1962,  the  railroads  transported 
41,913,000  tons.  At  an  average  freight 
rate  of  $3.32  per  ton,  this  produced  rail 
freight  revenue  of  $139,151,160.  The 
American  Association  of  Railroads  re- 
ports that  52  percent  of  all  railroad  rev- 
enues goes  into  wages,  and  that  the  aver- 
age railroad  employee  wage  in  1962  was 
$6,659,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  arith- 
metic to  find  that  the  transportation 
of  41,913.000  tons  of  coal — or  75  percent 
of  55.9  million  tons — meant  full-time 
jobs  for  10.860  railroad  workers  in  the 
Appalachian  regions  in  that  year. 

To  simplify  these  figures.  Mr.  Speaker: 
Each  8  million  tons  of  coal  produced  in 
the  Appalachian  coalfields  in  1962  pro- 
vided jobs  for  427  mineworkers  and  194 
railroad  employees,  or  a  total  of  621 
persons.  This  is  only  direct  employment 
in  the  two  categories:  it  does  not  include 
the  jobs  provided  for  truckers  and  barge- 
line  workers  who  hauled  the  other  25 
percent  of  the  coal,  nor  does  it  include 
the  many  other  jobs  created  by  pur- 
chases of  services,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment by  the  railroads  and  coal  mining 
companies.    I  am  certain  that  it  is  conn 


servative  to  say  that  the  production  and 
distribution  of  1  million  tons  of  coal 
directly  creates  at  least  700  to  800  jobs 
in  the  Appalachians,  where  jobs  and 
income  are  so  terribly  important  to  our 
entire  national  economy  today.  These 
facts    are    clear,    and    incontrovertible: 

The  alltlme  high  Imports  of  233  million 
barrels  of  foreign  residual  oil  diiring  the 
next  12  months,  Just  approved  by  the  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Udall  to  whom  President  John- 
son has  designated  authority  In  oil  Import 
matters,  thus  becomes  a  major  catastrophe 
to  West  Virginia  and  other  Appalachian 
States. 

In  the  most  conservative  terms,  the 
55.9  million  tons  of  coal  which  will  be 
barred  from  finding  a  market  outlet 
because  of  these  cheap  oil  imports,  would 
have  directly  provided  at  least  35,000 
jobs  in  the  mining,  railroad  and  allied 
fields. 

These  facts  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
importance  of  coal  to  our  Nation,  and 
to  the  jobs  of  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  its  citizens  and  the  need  for  a 
continued  healthy  and  growing  market 
for  coal.  But  what  is  happening  to  that 
market  and  to  its  growth  potential? 

Between  1957  and  1962,  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  coal  on  the  east  coast  actually  de- 
clined by  13  million  tons,  or  8.3  percent. 
During  the  same  time,  imports  of  foreign 
residual  oil — which  produces  not  one 
single  U.S.  job  in  either  its  production 
or  transportation  on  foreign-fiag  ships — 
and  very  few  in  its  handling  once  It 
reaches  our  shores — increased  46.5  per- 
cent, or  the  equivalent  of  14.2  million 
tons  of  coal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  recognize  that  the 
matter  I  am  discussing  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  national  issue.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  critical  damage  imported 
residual  oil  is  doing  to  my  own  State  of 
West  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  other  great 
coal  producing  States  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Maryland.  There  is  likewise  no 
question  of  the  great  harm  that  excessive 
imports  of  residual  oil  are  causing  to  the 
great  oil  producing  States  of  the  West. 
My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  made  that  very 
clear  in  his  masterful  and  Irrefutable 
statement  to  this  House  on  February  13. 

The  question  then  is,  Is  any  area  of 
our  Nation  greatly  benefited  by  residual 
oil  Imports  and  would  it  actually  prosper 
because  of  a  complete  elimination  of  im- 
port restrictions?  Or,  to  put  it  more  In 
terms  that  are  commonly  used  by  op- 
ponents of  the  import  control  program,  Is 
any  area  really  being  penalized  econom- 
ically by  the  nominal  restrictions  which 
are  now  In  effect  on  residual  imports? 

Certain  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
England  have  consistently  contended, 
most  vocally  and  repetitlously,  that  this 
is  so.  But  the  facts  simply  do  not  bear 
them  out. 

They  have  asserted  that,  because  of 
import  controls,  residual  oil  prices  are 
higher,  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  the 
product  in  New  England  and  that  com- 
plete removal  of  restrictions  on  residual 
imports  would  benefit  both  New  Eingland 
and  the  Nation. 

The  Nation  and  the  Congress  deserve 
to  have  the  facts  about  these  fallacious 


assertions.  I  have  often  been  puzzled 
as  to  the  basis  of  some  of  the  claims 
that  have  been  made  in  the  bitter  at- 
tacks on  any  restrictions  on  residual  oil 
imports.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  was 
quoted  in  an  interview  in  the  Providence 
Journal  a  few  months  ago  as  saying 
that,  although  he  had  opposed  residual 
import  controls,  he  had  had  no  indica- 
tion that  his  constituents  were  concerned 
about  them.  He  said  that  he  has  merely 
gone  along  with  the  campaign  of  the 
New  England  Council  to  destroy  such 
controls,  and  had  actually  had  only  one 
communication  from  a  fuel  user  in  his 
State  who  wished  them  ended. 

Of  course,  the  big  oil  importers  would 
like  to  see  free  imports  of  residual. 
They  could  then  bring  it  in  such  fioods 
as  to  literally  wipe  out  the  market  for 
any  competing  fuel — and  destroy  the 
productive  capacity  of  such  domestic 
fuel — and  they  could  supply  the  market 
they  had  captured  and  made  dependent 
on  residual  imports  at  any  price  they 
wished  to  charge. 

Mr.  Carl  Reistle,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Humble  Oil  Co..  recently 
wrote  many  Members  of  Congress  a  per- 
sonal letter  urging  that  residual  import 
restrictions  be  removed.  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  parent  company  of  Hum- 
ble, is  the  largest  residual  oil  importer. 

Other  than  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  such  other  major  importers,  I 
cannot  discover  who  would  really  stand 
to  profit  from  greater  imports  of  resid- 
ual to  the  detriment  of  domestic  fuels 
and  the  national  economy.  But,  for 
some  reason,  certain  of  my  colleagues 
have  taken  this  issue  to  heart  and  are 
waging  a  continuing  warfare  against 
American  domestic  fuels  and  the  na- 
tional security  and  millions  of  individual 
livelihoods  dependent  on  them. 

I  want  to  examine  some  of  the  state- 
ments being  made,  and  I  challenge  any- 
one to  deny  or  disprove  the  facts  I  shall 
use. 

In  a  speech  before  this  House  on 
January  28,  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland!  attacked  Interior  Secretary 
Udall  for  failing  to  recognize  that,  and  I 
quote: 

This  restrictive  policy  [Is]  costly  to  New 
England's  economy — 

And  referred  to — 
a  shortage  of  residual  oU. 

I  do  not  know  on  whom  the  gentleman 
relied  for  his  Information,  but  he  has 
certainly  been  misinformed.  I  suggest 
that  next  time  he  rely  on  oflficial  Grovem- 
ment  sources  from  which  are  available 
facts  which  will  quickly  disabuse  any  idea 
that  residual  oil  is  in  short  supply  or  that 
the  price  has  increased  because  of  import 
controls,  thereby  proving  costly  to  New 
England  or  any  other  users. 

The  fact  is,  total  consumption  of  re- 
sidual oil  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast, 
where  practically  all  the  imported  resid- 
ual is  landed,  and  consumed,  actually 
declined  by  over  a  million  barrels  last 
year.  Unused  stocks  on  hand  at  year's 
end  were  a  half  million  barrels  greater 
than  they  were  at  the  end  of  1962. 
These  facts  are  provided  by  the  U.S.  De- 
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partment  of  Interior,  Itself;  and  yet  In 
the  face  of  them,  the  Interior  Secretary 
has  just  Increased  permissible  imports 
for  the  coming  year  by  more  than  23 
million  barrels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  10,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTE]  expressed  a  great  surprise  to  this 
body  that  I  had  in  a  speech  a  few 
days  earlier  referred  to  imported  residual 
oil  as  an  "unneeded  foreign  oil,"  and 
particularly,  he  said,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  1,480,000  barrels  of  residual  oil  were 
used  in  West  Virginia  in  1962. 

I  am  happy  to  relieve  the  gentleman's 
puzzlement.  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not 
intentionally  mean  to  mislead  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  but  his  reference  to  re- 
sidual oil  burned  in  West  Virginia  was 
hardly  appropriate  to  my  remarks.  The 
residual  oil  burned  in  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  100  percent  domestically  pro- 
duced oil.  Not  one  barrel  of  imported 
residual  oil  is  brought  into  West  Virginia. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  domestic  residual  oil 
producers  to  compete  for  the  fuel  mar- 
kets of  the  Nation.  Where  they  can  offer 
a  product  in  fair  competition  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another  is  preferred  above 
coal,  they  have  every  right  to  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  up  to  the  coal  Industry  and  the 
railroads  which  haul  it  to  compete  with 
them  and  hold  their  markets  if  they  can. 

However.  I  do  strenuously  object  to  an 
official  Government  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  ever  increasing  imports  of  a 
cheap,  foreign  oil.  which,  as  I  said,  is 
unneeded  to  supplement  our  own  vast 
resources  of  fuel,  and  against  which  do- 
mestic coal  and  oil  cannot  compete  be- 
cause of  the  ridiculously  low  price  at 
which  it  can  be  sold. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  am  more  than 
puzzled  by  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
that  electric  light  bills,  hospital  bills,  and 
taxes  in  New  England  are  too  high  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  on  residual  oil 
imports.  All  I  can  say  is  that  with  im- 
ported residual  oil  coming  in  in  the 
greatest  volume  in  history,  with  the  price 
of  residual  now  30  cents  less  per  barrel 
than  it  was  even  before  import  controls 
were  begun.  I  suggest  that  he  look  fur- 
ther to  find  out  why  bills  and  taxes  in 
New  England  are  too  high.  It  cannot  be 
because  of  the  price,  or  any  shortage  of 
supply,  of  residual  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  encour- 
aged to  find  that  my  deep  concern  over 
the  serious  damage  to  the  American 
economy  and  the  jobs  of  so  many  people 
caused  by  excessive  residual  oil  imports 
is  shared  by  so  many  of  my  colleagues  of 
both  political  parties  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

On  March  9,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
E.  MoRG\N,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member 
of  the  majority  party  and  chairman  of 
the  important  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  told  the  House  that  170  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  now  on  record  in 
support  of  legislation  which  would  estab- 
lish a  fair  formula  by  law  to  limit  resid- 
ual oil  imports  to  an  equitable  share  of 
the  domestic  residual  market.  Repre- 
sentative MORGAN  declared  that  130  Mem- 
bers have  signed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
publicly  asserting  their  backing  of  the 


legislation.  In  addition,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  pointed  out,  40  other 
House  Members  have  introduced  bills  to 
accomplish  this,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  one. 

We  should  also  take  note  that  a  com- 
F>anjon  measure  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  cosponsored  by  30  Members 
of  that  body.  These  200  Members  of 
the  two  Houses  represent  35  different 
States  and  are  well  balanced  between  the 
two  political  parties.  Thus,  support  for 
this  legislation  is  not  a  partisan  matter, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  economic 
importance  to  a  great  many  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

But  believe  me,  there  are  elements  at 
work  in  the  Caribbean  area  today  to  cut 
off  this  fiow  of  foreign  oil.  Once  the 
flow  is  cut  off,  the  people  of  New  England, 
who  have  foolishly  converted  their  ener- 
gy sources  to  the  point  that  they  cannot 
now  reconvert  to  the  use  of  gas  or  to  the 
use  of  coal,  will  simply  have  to  shut 
down.  I  believe  the  situation  merits  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  offer  my  sincere  com- 
mendation to  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  thus  publicly  pronounced 
their  support  for  the  establishment  by 
law  of  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  continuing 
level  of  quotas  to  insure  equitable  com- 
petition between  domestic  and  imported 
fuels.  I  urge  on  the  leadership  of  the 
House  prompt  action  of  this  legislation, 
both  in  the  committees  and  on  the  floor. 

I  have  taken  this  time  simply  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  I 
feel  and  how  difficult  I  feel  this  situa- 
tion is  and  also  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  views  of  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  not  oil  minded  and  not 
coal  minded  but  who  recommended  this 
program  ought  to  be  brought  under  con- 
gressional control,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
our  able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  who  also 
serves  with  distinction  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Policy.  He  has  the 
habit  of  mastering  the  facts  in  all  mat- 
ters to  which  he  devotes  his  many  talents. 
His  deep  and  abiding  concern  is  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation, 

Mr,  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  very  much. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  gentleman's  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject.  I  know  he  Is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  in 
West  Virginia.  I  am  wondering  if  he 
would  give  us  a  few  words  on  the  situa- 
tion in  which  research  finds  itself.  We 
have  appropriated  several  millions  of 
dollars  at  various  times  for  coal  research 
to  find  new  uses  for  fuel  of  this  nature. 
I  wonder  what  activity  you  have  to  re- 
port on  in  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  MOORE.  With  respect  to  re- 
search projects  which  devote  themselves 
to  finding  further  uses  for  coal,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  just  had  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tion bill  on  the  floor  last  week,  and  there 
was  earmarked  in  that  appropriation  bill 
the  sum  of  $6  million  foi  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  specifically  to  permit 
them  to  engage  in  two  specific  research 
projects  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
One  of  them  has  to  do  with  Operation 
Bootstrap  and  the  other  Project  Gaso- 
line. In  one  instance  the  research  is 
being  undertaken  to  see  whether  or  not 
a  conversion  method  cannot  be  arrived 
at  where  coal  can  be  converted  into 
gasoline. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  there  is 
major  progress  being  made  in  that  par- 
ticular area,  and  we  hope  that  a  pilo 
plant  will  be  constructed  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  to  hurry  along  the  re- 
search in  that  area.  There  are  some  re- 
search projects,  may  I  say,  which  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  major  coal  com- 
panies of  America  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Project  Gasoline  was  initially  begun 
by  one  of  the  major  coal  producers  of 
America.  So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search, a  lot  of  which  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  Federal  Government.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  addition  to 
the  research  projects,  coal  mined  by 
automation  has  attempted  to  make  itselif 
more  competitive.  The  price  of  coal  to- 
day is  less  per  ton  than  It  was  in  1947. 
All  of  the  factors  along  the  line  economi- 
cally with  respect  to  coal  have  been 
rather  stable,  but  when  we  continually 
lose  great  market  areas  such  as  New  Eng- 
land— and  I  for  one  would  not  for  1  min- 
ute say  that  we  have  to  turn  all  of  New 
England  back  to  the  private  domain  of 
coal :  I  do  not  suggest  that  at  all  but  sim- 
ply say  in  my  remarks  we  ought  to  have 
a  level  which  this  should  not  go  beyond. 
In  other  words,  the  continual  raiding  of 
markets,  no  matter  how  swift  our  re- 
search might  be  or  how  vastly  improved 
automation  in  the  mining  of  coal  be- 
comes, makes  it  hard  for  us  to  keep  pace 
when  they  take  the  markets  away  from 
us  in  such  an  unfair  competitive  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Then,  the  gentle- 
man would  say  these  programs  are  defi- 
nitely worthwhile  in  making  the  state- 
ment from  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience? 

Mr.  MOORE.  With  respect  to  re- 
search, I  hold  out  great  hope  for  the  fact 
that  the  programs  which  are  now  under- 
taken and  the  various  contracts  that  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  has  engaged  in, 
will  make  a  major  contribution  which 
would  encourage  a  greater  use  of  coal  In 
many  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 


CIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends]  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  during  this  perioi 
of  international  uncertainties  and  anx- 
ieties, is  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when 
someone  should  take  cognizance  of  thj 
baseless  criticism  that  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  heaped  upon  it.  That  Is 
my  purpose  here  today,  as  a  member  of 
the  CIA  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  since  its  establish- 
ment. I  do  not  purport  to  speak  as  a :i 
authority  on  all  the  functions  and  activi- 
ties of  the  CIA.  But  I  do  presume  t) 
speak  with  some  factual  knowledge  about 
the  CIA  as  an  organization  and  how  it 
functions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  CIA 
should  be  above  criticism.  No  agenc  r 
of  Government  should  be  above  criticisn: . 
Constructive  criticism  makes  for  im- 
provement, and  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement. 

But  much  of  the  criticism  directed  at 
the  CIA  is  not  constructive.  It  cannot 
possible  be,  as  it  is  not  based  on  facts . 
It  is  based  on  half-truths  and  distortions . 
Indeed,  some  of  it  constitutes  complet5 
untruths,  with  no  foundation  whatever 
in  fact  or  in  reason.  This  is  what  con- 
cerns me.  Something  once  said,  howi- 
ever  false,  is  readily  oft  repeated  and  i 
time  is  accepted  as  a  fact  although  a 
outright  falsehood.  And  we  know  therj 
are  those  who  would,  if  they  could,  dis| 
credit  the  CIA.  Others  of  us.  having  nb 
such  intention,  unwittingly  become  theit 
victims. 

Let  me  present  one  illustration.  I  re- 
fer to  the  much  publicized,  much  disj- 
cussed  case  of  the  Polish  defecto^. 
Michal  Goleniewski.  I  refer  to  the  irl- 
responsible  series  of  articles  concerning 
the  CIA  that  has  been  recently  pubj- 
lished  in  the  New  York  Journal  Amer^ 
loan.  I 

Among  these  wild  accusations  Is  thM 
the  CIA  has  attempted  to  prevent  Michel 
Goleniewski  from  appearing  before  th0 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
They  go  so  far  as  to  charge  that  thfe 
CIA  has  quashed  subpenas.  That  simt- 
ply  is  not  true.  A  simple  telephone  cat 
to  the  chairman  of  that  subcommlttefe 
would  have  brought  forth  the  Informa- 
tion that  going  back  to  last  AugusI, 
when  the  first  subpena  was  served  o^ 
this  man.  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  been  cooperative  with 
the  Senate  subcommittee  throughout. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  reported 
In  the  press,  the  postponements  of 
Michal  Goleniewski's  appearance  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  were  at  the 
request  of  the  man  himself.  And  the 
subcommittee  agreed  to   his  request. 

I  might  add  that  the  CIA  subcom^ 
mittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  wenjt 
into  every  aspect  of  this  case.  I  ar(i 
personally  satisfied  that  the  publicize^ 
statements  purported  to  come  from 
Michal  Goleniewski  are  not  correct. 
The  information  as  reported  in  the  pre« 
Is  not  in  agreement  with  the  information 
Michal  Goleniewski  has  made  available 
to  many  departments  of  Government. 

Stories  such  sis  have  been  circulate^ 
on  this  case  display  a  reckless  regard  of 
the  truth.  They  can  be  harmful,  and 
those  who  circulate  them  do  a  great  dis- 


service to  maintaining  public  confidence 
in  the  CIA. 

Before  commenting  further  with  re- 
spect to  the  CIA  and  unfounded  criti- 
cisms of  it,  perhaps  I  should  first  take 
cognizance  of  the  criticism  of  the  CIA 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
It  is  quite  understandable  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  might  feel  we  are 
not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  CIA  as  we  should  be.  No 
one.  except  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee itself,  has  any  knowledge  of  just  how 
extensively  and  intensively  we  inquire 
into  the  activities  of  this  intelligence 
agency.  We  hold  no  public  hearings. 
We  issue  no  reports.  We  cannot  do 
otherwise  and  preserve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  CIA  as  a  secret  fact-gathering 
agency  on  an  international  scale.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  House  has  sufiQ- 
cient  confidence  in  our  subcommittee,  as 
individuals  and  as  a  committee,  to  accept 
our  assurances  that  we  are  kept  well  in- 
formed and  we  have  no  hesitancy  of 
keeping  a  close  eye  and  ear  on  CIA 
operations. 

I  was  very  much  distressed  to  read  an 
article  in  Esquire  magazine,  written  by 
a  distinguished  Member  of  Congress — 
one  of  the  best  and  one  of  my  good 
friends — in  which  he  says: 

The  members  of  four  subcommittees  them- 
selves, by  definition,  have  relatively  low 
status. 

Not  because  I  am  a  member  of  one  of 
those  subcommittees,  but  for  the  other 
members  of  our  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  CIA,  I  must  take  exception  to 
the  implication  of  that  statement  as  to 
their  status. 

The  membership  of  our  subcommittee 
is  comprised  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson]  ;  the  distinguished  ranking 
majority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers];  and  an- 
other distinguished  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]. 
Serving  with  them  are  the  other  very 
distinguished  members:  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price],  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray],  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hxiddle- 
ston]  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  OSMERS]. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  announce  the 
members  of  the  other  subcommittees  in 
the  Congress  dealing  with  CIA  matters: 
but  I  can  assure  the  House  they  are  not 
"by  definition,  of  relatively  low  status." 

The  article  to  wtiich  I  refer  goes  on 
to  state : 

But  even  had  those  BUbcommlttees  both 
status  and  time,  the  dlCBcultles  Involved  in 
dividing  jurisdiction  among  the  four  would, 
I  think,  be  insuperable. 

This  point  deserves  analysis.  Since 
the  proposed  solution  to  the  matter  of 
low  status  and  little  time  would  be  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Information  and  Intelligence,  several 
questions  arise. 

In  addition  to  CIA.  there  are  other 
Intelligence  activities  which  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  State  and  the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  would  be  likely  to  relinquish  their 
responsibilities  for  legislative  oversight 
of  the  components  of  those  departments 
which  are  presently  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. We  would  thus  be  establishing  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence 
that  would,  in  fact,  be  superimposed  on 
the  existing  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. This  brief  analysis  does  not  begin 
to  delve  into  the  jurisdictional  problems 
that  would  thus  be  raised  within  the 
congressional  committee  structure  and 
the  Congress  Itself. 

In  the  same  Esquire  article  it  is  as- 
serted in  connection  with  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  situation,  and  I  now  quote,  "Not 
only  was  CIA  shaping  policy — perhaps 
understandable  because  of  the  absence 
of  direction  from  policymaking  organs 
of  the  Government — but  that  policy  was 
patently  at  odds  with  State  Department 
thinking."  The  author  of  the  article 
then  adds  that  he  does  not  wish  to  fully 
rehearse  the  events  which  preceded  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  nor  do  I.  This  accusation, 
however,  is  not  founded  In  fact  but.  on 
the  contrary.  Is  flatly  inconsistent  with 
the  truth.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
White  House  issued  a  statement  on 
April  24,  1961,  saying: 

President  Kennedy  has  stated  from  the 
beginning  that  as  President  he  bears  sole 
responsibility  for  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days.  He  has  stated  It  on  all  occasions  and 
he  restates  It  now  so  that  It  will  be  under- 
stood by  all.  The  President  Is  strongly 
oppoeed  to  anyone  within  or  without  the 
administration  attempting  to  shift  the  re- 
sp>onslblllty. 

To  assume  or  assert  that  CIA  shaped 
policy  and  then  executed  It  when  that 
policy  was  at  odds  with  the  oflBcial  policy 
of  the  Depfirtment  of  State  not  only 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
coordination  and  control  procedures  in 
the  executive  branch  but  further  Implies 
that  the  Director  of  Centrsil  Intelligence 
or  other  oflftclals  of  the  CIA  are  violating 
their  oath  of  office  by  willfully  disregard- 
ing the  views  and  instructions  of  the 
President.  Based  on  my  knowledge,  the 
assertion  and  implications  of  the  state- 
ment are  false. 

The  Esquire  article  indicates  the  au- 
thor's recognition  that  a  high  degree  of 
secrecy  Is  essential  to  the  workings  of 
the  intelligence  community  and  with  this 
I  agree.  But  the  article  continues  by 
saying  there  are  dangers  If  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Intelligence  establishment 
erodes.  The  article  continues  by  stat- 
ing: 

(Such  erosion]  Is  less  likely  If  a  body  of 
the  people's  representatives  properly  consti- 
tuted and  carefully  chosen  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  remains 
continuously  aware  of  the  activities  of  the 
Intelligence  community. 

Based  on  my  long-term  membership 
of  the  CIA  Subcommittee,  I  again  can 
assure  the  House  that  the  subcommittee 
has  been  continuously  aware  of  agency 
activities.  I  must  reemphasize  that  this 
subcommittee  in  fact  is  properly  con- 
stituted and  carefully  chosen  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee. 
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The  statement  has  been  made  that 
CIA  meddles  in  policy.  This  is  an  often 
heard  allegation  about  the  Agency,  but 
the  facts  do  not  support  it.  CIA  is  an  In- 
direction from  the  policymakers.  The 
late  President  Kennedy  commented  on 
this  in  October  1963  when  irresponsible 
sources  were  alleging  that  CIA  was  mak- 
ing policy  in  Vietnam.    He  said: 

I  must  say  I  think  the  reports  are  wholly 
untrue.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Mr. 
McCone  sits  In  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. I  Imagine  I  see  him  at  least  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  ordinarily.  We  have  worked 
very  closely  together  In  the  National  Securl- 
Ity  Council  In  the  last  2  months  attempting 
to  meet  the  problems  we  face  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  can  find  nothing,  and  I  have  looked 
through  the  record  very  carefully  over  the 
last  9  months,  and  I  could  go  back  fiu^her, 
to  indicate  that  the  CIA  has  done  anything 
but  support  policy.  It  does  not  create 
policy;  it  attempts  to  execute  It  In  those 
areas  where  It  has  competence  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

I  can  Just  assure  you  flatly  that  the  CIA 
has  not  carried  out  Independent  activities 
but  has  operated  under  close  control  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  operating 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  under  my  Instructions.  So  I 
think  while  the  CIA  may  have  made  mis- 
takes, as  we  all  do,  on  dlEferent  occasions, 
and  has  had  many  successes  which  may  go 
unheralded.  In  my  opinion  In  this  case  It  Is 
unfair  to  charge  them  as  they  have  been 
charged.  I  think  they  have  done  a  good 
job. 

This  was  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are 
no  effective  checks  on  the  Agency's  activ- 
ities. The  facts  are  that  every  activity 
the  Agency  engages  In  Is  approved  In 
advance  at  the  appropriate  policy  level. 
It  is  also  said  that  "Crucial  decisions  are 
made  for  us  and  in  our  name  of  which 
we  know  nothing."  This  is  not  true. 
The  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  kept  informed  on  a  current  basis 
of  the  activities  of  the  Agency  and,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  this  organization  is 
not  a  decisionmaking  body  but  one  which 
carries  out  the  instructions  of  others. 

The  magazine  article  I  mentioned 
speaks  of  the  personnel  in  the  Agency, 
and  acknowledges  that  CIA  officials  are 
among  the  most  distinguished  in  the  en- 
tire Federal  establishment.  With  this  I 
would  readily  agree.  But  the  author  of 
the  Esquire  article  Is  In  error  when  he 
says  that  CIA  is  "served  by  only  one 
politically  responsible  officer."  Both  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Agency  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  I  would 
note  that  all  other  employees  of  the 
Agency  can  be  terminated  by  the  Director 
on  his  own  authority.  The  Implication 
that  they  are  not  responsible  Is  beneath 
reply.  He  says  that  CIA  relies  heavily 
on  the  services  of  retired  military  officers. 
The  facts  do  not  support  this  as  there 
are  very  few  retired  military  officers  in 
the  Agency.  Of  the  top  46  executives 
in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  only 
two  are  retired  military  officers,  and  the 
proportion  of  retired  military  officers  to 
professionals  throughout  the  Agency  Is 
even  smaller.  He  says  that  the  Agency 
relies  heavily  on  services  of  political  refu- 


gees. It  Is  true  that  It  does  on  occasion 
use  political  refugees,  but  a  misimpres- 
sion  is  given  here.  These  individuals 
are  used  when  their  expertise  and  area 
knowledge  is  required  and  the  informa- 
tion they  provide  is  extensively  cross- 
checked against  a  great  variety  of  other 
sources. 

I  would  note  also  that  my  esteemed 
colleague  in  one  paragraph  Indicates  that 
the  daily  chore  of  coordinating  and 
cross-checking  intelligence  data  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  According  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  actually  charged  by  law 
with  the  coordination  of  intelligence. 
The  law  reads: 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  sereval  Government 
departments  and  agencies  In  the  interest  of 
national  security,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Agency,  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Security  Council — to  make  recommendations 
to  the  National  Security  Council  for  the  co- 
ordination of  such  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  relate  to  the  national  security. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  practice  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordination  over  the 
years  has  been  that  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  who  has  been  sup- 
ported in  this  regard  by  the  CIA. 

The  magazine  article  also  makes  the 
statement  that  CIA  Is  both  the  chief  fact 
gatherer  and  the  chief  agency  for  co- 
ordination. As  I  have  just  mentioned, 
the  Agency  is  charged  by  law  with  co- 
ordination, and  it  Is  also  charged,  and  I 
quote: 

To  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence  re- 
lating to  the  national  security,  and  provide 
for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of  such 
Intelligence  within  the  Government. 

In  effect,  what  this  means  is  that  the 
CIA  takes  intelligence  from  all  different 
sources,  departments  and  agencies  and 
produces  the  national  intelligence  re- 
quired by  the  policymakers. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  served 
on  the  CIA  Subcommittee  I  have  sat 
many  hours  questioning  the  Director  and 
other  Agency  officials  about  their  ac- 
tivities and  how  they  go  about  their  work. 
On  many  occasions  this  subcommittee 
has  quietly  looked  into  some  of  the  then 
current  accusations  against  CIA. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  always  received  the  Information 
needed.  Also,  we  have  been  privileged  to 
learn  of  many  events  In  the  secrecy  of 
our  meetings  before  the  events  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  CIA  officials  who  have  been  before 
our  committee  have  at  all  times  been  re- 
sponsive and  frank  in  their  discussions 
with  us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  baseless  charges 
against  the  CIA  are  serving  the  national 
interest.  If  there  are  those  who  have 
information  which  they  believe  would  be 
of  assistance  to  the  CIA  Subcommittee  in 
its  review  of  Agency  activities  let  them 
come  forward — we  would  welcome  such 
information.  Let  me  make  It  clear, 
however,  that  those  who  would  expect 
the  subcommittee  then  to  report  on  Its 
findings  win  be  due  for  disappointment. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  Agency's  mis- 
sion, revelation  of  its  activities  will  truly 
destroy  it. 


It  Is  my  view  that  the  establishment 
of  CIA  in  1947  by  the  Congress  was  ex- 
tremely wise  and  showed  amazing  fore- 
sight into  the  problems  that  would  face 
this  country  in  the  years  to  follow.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  establishing 
this  Agency  to  provide  the  President  with 
the  necessary  Information  on  which  to 
base  our  foreign  policy  has  been  borne 
out  by  the  performance  of  the  Agency. 
I  do  not  claim  that  the  Agency  has  been 
100-percent  correct.  But  I  do  believe  It 
has  provided  the  President  and  our 
policymakers  with  the  tools  that  they 
must  have.  ;: 

Certainly  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
both  Houses  have  been  enabled  to  judge 
more  correctly  our  defense  needs  on  the 
basis  of  the  Information  CIA  has  been 
able  to  provide.  While  the  Agency  Is  a 
newcomer  In  the  history  of  the  Nation 
and  among  its  foreign  counterparts.  I 
wish  to  state  now  that  it  probably  is  the 
finest  intelligence  agency  in  the  world 
today.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  should  applaud  the  dedi- 
cated and  highly  professional  career  offi- 
cers of  CIA  for  the  magnificent  job  they 
have  performed  over  the  years. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
moment  for  a  few  remarks,  and  I  hope  he 
will  answer  a  few  questions. 

I  was  the  first  one  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution in  this  House  In  1953  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Matters.  During  my  first 
year  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs I  found  the  need  for  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  in  1953,  together  with  two 
of  my  colleagues.  Congressman  Zablocki 
and  Congressman  Judd.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  to  accomplish  this.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  resolution  was  not  to  make 
charges  against  the  CIA,  or  to  criticize 
the  CIA.  It  was  an  endeavor  to  make 
sure  that  the  CIA  operate  properly,  co- 
ordinate intelligence  gathered  by  the 
various  Government  agencies,  evaluate 
it.  and  get  It  to  the  President.  I  also 
felt  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress was  the  most  appropriate  instru- 
ment to  accomplish  this  task  and  make 
sure  that  our  Chief  Executive  receives 
total  and  full  information  based  on  the 
data  gathered  by  all  intelligence  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  1961  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  3  and  by  now  I  think 
there  are  several  dozen  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  introduced  similar  reso- 
lutions. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces,  several  questions.  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  performance  of  the  CIA. 
I  realize  that  all  agencies  of  Government 
have  problems  and  do  not  at  all  times 
meet  with  success  in  all  their  efforts. 

When  I  was  in  EuroF>e  some  years  ago. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  was  there  at 
the  Geneva  Peace  Conference,  and  a  rev- 
olution took  place  in  Hungary.  At  the 
same  time  we  had  an  arms  deal  with 
Russia.    Many  people  in  our  Government 
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did  not  seem  to  be  on  top  of  the  situation 
in  those  instances,  and  our  Ambassador 
to  Hungary  was  not  there  at  the  time, 

Cuba.  South  Vietnam,  the  informatipn 
that  has  come  out  of  these  countries  in 
some  instances,  and  the  developmerts 
then,  took  the  countrj^  by  alarm.  I  thi:  ik 
the  need  for  a  joint  resolution  is  mere 
Important  today  than  it  ever  was.  I  feel 
that  had  we  had  that  resolution  back  in 
1954  and  a  committee  like  this  form(  d, 
many  of  these  instances  would  not  hav^e 
happened.  But  the  problem  involved  is 
that  they  do  not  trust  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  receive  this  information. 

I  thought  that  in  1962  we  might  hai/e 
a  revision,  because  the  then  President, 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  other  bo<  y, 
had  accepted  the  same  resolution.  Ma  ly 
others  had  done  it.  Now,  when  they  get 
into  the  executive  branch  they  feel  there 
is  no  need  to  inform  the  Members  of 
Congress  on  what  is  going  on  to  Insure 
that  the  proper  information  is  collected 
and  sent  to  the  proper  agencies  of  Go/- 
emment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  will  try  to  answer  tl  le 
gentlewoman.  There  is  a  great  deal  Df 
difference  of  opinion  about  that  mattt  r. 
The  gentlewoman  stated  there  are  shor  > 
comings  in  the  CIA.  which  I  mentioni  d 
in  my  speech,  and  that  certainly  is  true. 
They  are  human  beings.  I  am  talking 
of  the  overall  picture  of  the  value  of  the 
CIA.  But  in  this  particular  respect  ydu 
would  have  a  joint  committee  set  up  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House,  ar.d 
there  would  be  a  certain  number  of  pe(  >- 
pie  on  that  committee.  I  do  not  knew 
how  you  would  go  about  getting  the  in- 
formation disseminated  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  because  we  will  never  gjt 
to  the  place  where  every  Member  )f 
Congress  knows  exactly  at  all  times  e;:- 
actly  what  is  going  on. 

Then  we  finally  get  to  the  place  whe  "e 
I  think  we  have  to  be  like  the  fellow  wt  lO 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  could  keep  a 
secret  replied,  "Don't  worry  about  me 
keeping  a  secret,  you  have  to  worry  about 
the  people  I  tell  it  to." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  alk 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the  -e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlems  n 
from  Missoiiri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends],  I  must  say  that  I  have  seldom 
read  an  article  so  misleading  and  so  rit- 
plete  with  errors  as  the  article  to  which 
he  refers. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  n(  >t 
a  policymaking  agency.  It  has  no  cori- 
trol  or  oversight  of  military  programs. 
It  is  purely  a  factfinding  service. 

I  may  also  add  that  after  years  of 
close  association  with  the  present  per- 
sonnel of  the  Agency  and  those  who  ha;  e 
preceded  them,  I  do  not  believe  there  :s 
another  group  of  men  more  dedicated  io 
duty  or  of  higher  integrity  or  more  effec- 
tive in  the  discharge  of  their  assign- 
ments, than  those  who  constitute  ard 
have  constituted  the  personnel  of  th^ 
important  service. 

So  far  as  its  budget  is  concerned,  it  is 
perhaps  more  carefully  scrutinized  than 


any  other  of  the  estimates  processed  by 
the  committee. 

Necessarily,  its  relations  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  are  executive. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  not  at  liberty 
to  answer  the  many  irresponsible 
inuendos  carried  in  the  press  and  con- 
tributed to  periodicals  seeking  the  head- 
lines. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  apprecia- 
tion of  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends], 
and  at  the  same  time  may  I  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  warm  regard  for  the 
CIA,  individually  and  as  a  whole. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CIA  AND  IN- 
TELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  be  good  enough  to  yield  be- 
fore he  proceeds  with  his  main  speech? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  am  very  happy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  fronj  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  has  introduced  a 
resolution  similar  to  the  one  I  have  spon- 
sored. I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  at  this  time  in  order  to  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  problem  which  relates 
to  intelligence  activities  that  affect  our 
national  security — to  the  coordination 
and  utilization  of  such  intelligence  by 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.  I  do  not  propose  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
be  kept  fully  informed  on  each  intelli- 
gence operation,  on  each  and  every 
"cloak  and  dagger"  activity,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  would  not  want  to  know  these 
details.  I  have  never  sought  classified 
infonnation  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  for  example,  and  I  know 
there  are  many  others  among  my  col- 
leagues who  have  likewise  never  sought 
such  information.  We  put  our  trust  in 
these  matters  and  respect  the  judgment 
of  those  of  our  colleagues  who  sit  on  the 
duly  constituted  committees  which  have 
jurisdiction  and  oversight  over  these 
activities.  By  the  same  token,  we  feel 
that  there  should  be  a  duly  constituted 
congressional  "watchdog"  committee  to 
oversee  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  of  the  intelligence 
community  in  general. 

I  thank  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  had  articles  pub- 
lished pointing  out  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  committee. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  statement  and  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  her  remark 
when  she  says  that  there  is  not  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  wants  to 
uncover  even  for  themselves  the  secrets 
of  the  CIA.  Congress  need  not  know  the 
details    of    clandestine   operations,   the 


names  and  numbers  of  the  players.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  his  remarks 
on  that  point  entirely  misses  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  did  not  ask  for 
more  time  than  20  minutes  as  I  had 
hoped  he  would  which  would  have  per- 
mitted me,  while  he  was  in  the  weU  of 
the  House,  to  submit  to  questions  from 
the  floor,  instead  of  just  reading  his 
prepared  text.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  asked  for  30  minutes  of  my  own,  in 
order  to  permit  proper  debate  to  take 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  question.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
create  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Foreign  Information  and  Intelligence. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  remain  on  the  floor  while  I  discuss 
this  subject  as  I  will  have  some  com- 
ments to  make  about  the  speech  he  just 
made  and  will  point  out  areas  of  dis- 
agreement and  also  areas  of  error,  in  my 
judgment. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Esquire  magazine 
which  he  said  was  written  by  a  "dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  Congress"  and 
"one  of  the  best"  and  "one  of  my  good 
friends."  He  did  not  identify  the  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  am  the  Member  of 
Congress  who  wrote  that  article.  It  was 
based  on  an  hour-length  floor  speech 
that  I  gave  in  the  well  of  this  House  7 
months  before  the  article  appeared.  It 
was  a  condensation  and  simplification 
of  that  floor  speech.  Most  everything 
that  was  stated  in  the  article  had  been 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  me 
and  by  other  Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  regretted  at  the  time  that  I  spoke, 
7  months  ago,  that  so  little  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  make  any  comment  with 
respect  to  it  and  I  think  a  debate  at  that 
time,  as  now,  would  have  been  a  very 
healthy  thing. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  Kelly]  pointed  out,  this  proposal 
for  a  joint  congressional  committee  on 
the  subject  of  intelligence  community, 
comparable  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  has  been  sponsored  by 
19  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 14  Democrats  and  5  Republicans — 
which  makes  It  bipartisan.  The  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  introduced  the 
proposal  long  ago.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  knows 
a  good  deal  about  this  subject.  Other 
members  who  have  introduced  this  reso- 
lution are  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Zablocki];  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI;  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  MinshallI;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Ryan]; 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  who  is 
on  the  floor  today  and  who  has  taken 
a  leadership  position  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion; also  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons];  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Harding];  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall];  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kor- 
NEGAYl;  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoNTOYAl;  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland    [Mr.  Long];   the  gentleman 
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from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse];  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson]; the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Fulton]  ;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sibal]. 

This  proposal  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  in  1956,  and  was  defeated.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield,  now 
the  majority  leader.  Among  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  was  the  then  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

So  I  disagree  with  the  Implication 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  left  the  floor 
and  is  no  longer  present,  that  there  is 
something  radical  or  Irresponsible  about 
this  proposal  and  our  reasons  for  being 
for  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  previous  speech 
on  the  floor  and  for  his  action  In  spon- 
soring this  vitally  needed  legislation  to 
form  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  CIA  and 
its  intelligence  activities.  He  joins  a  re- 
sponsible group  concerned  about  this 
problem. 

The  Hoover  Commission  first  looked 
into  this  problem  and  recommended  that 
a  special  committee  be  formed.  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  would  say  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  was  an  irresponsible 
body.  This  Commission,  after  great 
study,  considered  it  a  necessary  thing 
to  have  a  watchdog  committee  on  the 
CIA. 

Furthermore,  former  President  Tru- 
man, in  an  article  in  1963,  stated  that 
he  was  the  one  who  really  formed  this 
Agency  and  he  now  saw  the  need  for  it 
to  be  looked  into.    He  said: 

But  there  are  now  some  searching  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  answered.  I,  therefore, 
would  like  to  see  the  CIA  be  restored  to  its 
original  assignment  as  the  Intelligence  arm 
of  the  President,  and  that  whatever  else  it 
can  properly  perform  In  that  special  field — 
and  that  Its  operational  duties  be  terminated 
or  properly  used  elsewhere. 

He  further  said: 

We  have  grown  up  as  a  nation,  respected 
for  our  free  institutions  and  for  ovu-  ability 
to  maintain  a  free  and  open  society.  There 
Is  something  about  the  way  the  CIA  has  been 
functioning  that  is  casting  a  shadow  over 
our  historic  position  and  I  feel  that  we  need 
to  correct  it. 

Furthermore,  the  Washington  Post, 
in  an  editorial,  commented  on  the  need 
for  this  joint  committee  and  the  fact 
that  something  needed  to  be  done,  be- 
cause of  the  concern  all  of  the  American 
people  have  for  this  Agency  acting  with- 
out any  bridle  at  all. 

I  believe  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  could  term  the  Washington  Post  "a 
most  liberal  paper,"  in  its  viewpoints,  yet 
It  also  suggests  something  should  be 
done.    The  editorial  stated: 

The  proposal  for  a  congressional  watchdog 
committee  paralleling  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  is  neither  novel  nor  rash. 
The  Hoover  Commission  strongly  lu^ed  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee.  The  chief 
proponent   in    Congress   in   years   F>ast   was 


Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  who  on 
three  occasions  Introduced  the  needed  legis- 
lation. And  the  idea  Is  alive  again  in  Con- 
gress, as  it  should  be. 

No  other  Intelligence  agency  In  the  free 
world  has  the  scope  and  nonaccountablllty 
enjoyed  by  the  CIA.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
CIA's  counterpart  Is  directly  answerable  to 
Cabinet  officers,  who  in  turn  must  face  the 
scrutiny  of  Parliament.  In  addition,  the 
British  separate  the  Intelligence  and  opera- 
tional functions,  whereas  the  CIA  has  re- 
sponsibility In  both  areas.  This  has  been  at 
the  root  of  much  criticism  of  the  Agency's 
activities. 

Furthermore,  it  says  that  Congress  has 
given  it  a  perfunctory  supervision. 

Senator  Saltonstall  has  been  one  of 
those  whom  the  Post  called  nominal 
watchdogs,  and  Senator  Saltonstall 
said: 

The  difficulty  In  connection  with  asking 
questions  and  obtaining  Information  Is  that 
we  might  obtain  Information  which  I  person- 
ally would  rather  not  have. 

That  was  his  attitude.  Of  course,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Saltonstall,  they 
have  questioned  Mr.  McCone  perhaps 
only  once  or  twice  a  year. 

So  there  is  a  vital  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  aware  of  the  actions  of  this 
Agency  and  to  establish  a  joint  commit- 
tee, so  that  Members  can  be  kept  in- 
formed and  know  what  the  Agency  is 
doing.  This  has  been  called  for  widely 
from  many  sources,  from  sources  of 
leadership,  and  from  the  very  President 
who  founded  the  Agency.  I  believe  that 
the  gentleman  is  on  most  sound  ground 
in  his  proposal. 

Certainly  he  did  the  public  a  service 
In  his  speech  and  in  sponsoring  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  think  also  in  the  very  fine 
article  that  he  wrote. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers].  He  is  an  expert  on  national 
security  affairs.  He  has  made  it  his 
personal  duty  to  see  to  it  that  national 
security  affairs  are  checked  by  Congress. 
I  thank  him  for  his  knowledgeable  con- 
tribution. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  House  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  Esquire  article  I  wrote.  It 
has  already  been  put  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Morse],  but  I  would  like 
to  have  it  reappear  at  this  point  because 
of  the  attack  made  on  it  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arknds],  Also  I 
want  to  make  reference  to  the  floor 
speech  I  made  upon  which  the  article  Is 
based.  It  appears  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  109,  part  11,  beginning  at 
page  15079.    I  urge  Members  to  read  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends]  began  by  attacking  the  remarks 
I  made  on  the  floor  and  in  this  article 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  supervision 
provided  by  four  subcommittees  of  the 
Congress  in  respect  to  the  CIA.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  he  protects  or  defends  the 
present  jurisdictional  setup  and  says: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  would  be  likely  to  relinquish  their 
responsibilities  for  legislative  oversight  of 
the  components  of  those  departments  which 
are  presently  under  their  Jurisdiction. 


Referring  to  the  intelligence  arms  of 
various  departments  in  the  Government. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  the  gentleman 
defending  the  status  quo  on  such  narrow 
grounds.  Are  we  so  petty  that  we  have 
to  hold  onto  these  little  empires  of  juris- 
diction, or  are  we  willing  to  take  a  look 
from  time  to  time  at  where  we  stand? 
The  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  Is  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  a 
member,  and  so  is  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse].  And  yet 
they  want  this  new  proposal.  If  they 
were  jurisdictlonally  jealous  they  might, 
quite  appropriately,  argue  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  or  at  least  one 
of  Its  subcommittees  should  be  named. 
This  problem  has  more  to  do  with  foreign 
policy  than  with  the  armed  services. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois seems  to  take  personal  offense  at 
my  suggestion  that  the  level  of  watch- 
dog supervision  is  too  low.  Really,  now, 
it  should  be  obvious  that  this  is  not  to 
the  point.  Our  point  is  that  this  subject 
requires  a  nearer  full-time  attention, 
high  status  and  coordination.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Elnergy  does  a  good 
job.  It  watches  matters  of  great  sensi- 
tivity. But  I  doubt  if  the  job  would  be 
done  properly  if  it  were  divided  up  rather 
haphazardly  among  four  subcommittees 
of  other  committees. 

I  want  to  stress  again  that  what  Is 
chiefly  needed  is  a  high  level  committee 
that  will  examine  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  CIA  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government,  intelligence 
gathering  and  special  operations,  person- 
nel, intelligence  evaluation  and  rela- 
tionships between  departments  and 
agencies  abroad.  We  are  not  talking 
about  details  of  operations  overseas  al- 
though from  time  to  time  that  may  be 
included.  The  CIA  has  always  insisted, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  insists 
that  nothing  is  withheld  from  the  au- 
thorized subcommittees.  I  am  sure  that 
Is  so.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  article, 
apparently  the  notion  exists  that  If  the 
whole  matter  is  kept  on  the  lowest  possi- 
ble level  of  congressional  concern,  secrecy 
will  receive  a  higher  degree  of  respect. 
There  is  no  logic  in  the  notion.  I  should 
think  just  the  opposite  would  be  true. 

The  other  day  the  press  reported  that 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  asked  one  of  the 
most  high-ranking  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  who  is  also  on  the  CIA  Sub- 
committee, the  question,  "Do  you  know 
how  many  employees  the  CIA  has  here 
in  Washington?"  The  member  an- 
swered that  he  did  not.  That  he  had 
never  had  occasion  to  ask.  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  be  Interested  in 
knowing.  If  he  did,  his  answer  of  course 
would  have  been  "Yes  I  do."  Period. 
He  would  not  have  been  expected  to  an- 
swer further,  nor  would  he  have  in 
a  public  session,  or  even  in  a  private  ses- 
sion with  members  only  present.  I  would 
like  to  recall  to  you,  also,  that  several 
other  high-ranking  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  referred  to  the  little  time  that 
is  spent  on  this  subject.    The  gentleman 
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from    Florida    mentioned    the    SenaJtor 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstail] 
When  I  made  my  speech  on  the  flooi 
August   1963  the  second  ranking  mem 
ber  on  the  minority  side  of  the  Comnit 
tee  on  Armed  Services  said  as  follows 

Mr.    Speaker,   I   want    to   associate   myfelf 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks.     I  think 
should  have  had  a  Joint  committee  to  mctnl- 
tor   the  CIA   when   It  was   first  establls 
I  have  had  a  little  experience  In  the  matter 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ariiied 
Services.     As  you  may  know,  we  have  a  s 
committee  on  the  CIA.     I  was  a  membei 
that  committee  for  either  2  or  4  years 
met  annually — one  time  a  year,  for  a 
of  2  hoiirs    In  which  we  accomplished 
tually  nothing.     I  think  a  proposal  such 
you  hAve  made  is  the  answer  to  It 
a  part-time  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Ices  Committee,  as  I  say.  which  meets 
Just    2    hours.    1    day    a    year.    accompUs 
nothing  whatsoever.     I  want  to  complim^n 
the  gentleman  on  his  proposal. 

It  may  be,  I  am  sure,  that  more  tihie 
is  in  fact  spent;  and  it  may  be  that  th  ;re 
has  been  some  jacking  up.  But  the  fact 
also  remains  that  CIA  has  become  a  v^ry 
Important  aspect  of  our  governmei 
establisliment  and  it  can.  and  sometii 
has.  played  an  important  role  in  the 
ecution  of  foreign  policy.  I  claim  thai 
has  at  times  shaped  it.  The  great 
portance  of  the  CIA  in  the  governmenjt£il 
establishment  is  symbolized  by  the  viry 
large,  very  expensive,  white  building 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  ,  It 
symbolizes  the  degree  to  which  tliis 
agency  of  Government  has  been  brous  ht 
to  the  surface  and  elevated  in  the  gdv- 
ernmental  establishment.  Isn't  it  ab<  ut 
time  that  we  elevated  our  practices  a 
little  bit  too? 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Arends],  defending 
the  governmental  mishmash  surrourd- 
ing  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  He  says  th  at 
the  policy  lines  were  clear.  Even  the 
people  chiefly  responsible  will  admit  th  at 
this  is  not  true.  The  gentleman  might 
try  asking  the  Secretary  of  State,  ie 
supports  his  argument  by  recalling  th  at 
the  President  later  took  full  responsi- 
bility  for  the  errors  of  the  Bay  of  Pijs. 
Of  course,  he  did. 

The  President  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  happens  in  Government,  or 
does  not.  But  why  did  the  President 
find  it  necessary  immediately  to  appoint 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  and  G^n. 
Maxwell  Taylor  to  find  out  what  wejnt 
wrong  and  why  he  was  so  badly  serv^ 
by  agencies  of  Government?  Their  fitst 
stop  was  the  CIA.  And.  remember  the 
little  tale  never  denied  by  the  President, 
about  the  battle  between  the  hawks  and 
the  doves?  Meanwhile  the  Pentagon 
was  waiting  for  someone  to  tell  it  to  fly 
or  not  to  fly.  If  there  was  clear  polijcy 
here,  I  would  hate  to  think  what  kind  pf 
shape  we  would  be  in  if  p>olicy  became 
really  confused. 

I  made  very  clear  in  the  speech  that 
I  made  and  in  the  article  that  I  wro^, 
that  the  foreign  policjmiaking  organs  of 
Government,  just  by  an  absence  of  cle|ir 
policy,  or  by  not  asserting  it  when  it  doies 
exist,  can  cause  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment to  occupy  the  field.  Operatiots 
abroad  may  snowball  themselves.  Tfce 
CIA,  or  the  Pentagon  for  that  matter, 


may  be  bootstrapped,  even  unwillingly 
from  a  headquarters  point  of  view,  into 
the  position  of  making  policy  as  they  go 
along.  The  failure  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  give  clear  direction  and  to  dom- 
inate can  cause  this. 

The  CIA  is  not  a  policymaking  organ 
and  should  not  be,  nor  does  it  want  to 
be.  This  much  is  agreed  by  all.  But 
from  time  to  time  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  has  been  no  clear  policy 
from  Washington,  The  result  has  been 
in  at  least  one  instance  that  operations 
have  snowballed  themselves  into  policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  defends 
the  mishmash  of  Vietnam.  I  think  even 
the  most  careful  of  the  public  commen- 
tators and  foreign  policy  experts,  in 
analyzing  what  happened  in  Vietnam 
during  the  Diem  regime  have  recognized 
that  separate  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment were  at  times  pulling  in 
separate  directions;  and,  in  fact,  as  you 
will  recall,  the  President  found  it  neces- 
sary in  the  middle  of  all  of  this,  to  reas- 
sert the  supremacy  of  the  foreign  policy 
organs  of  Government  over  other  agen- 
cies of  Govenmient  which  have  no  busi- 
ness making  foreign  policy. 

Unless  there  is  clear  direction  from 
Washington,  this  kind  of  fiasco  is  going 
to  happen.  And  unless  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  for  being 
the  double  check  on  questions  of  policy, 
including  the  question  of  who  is  making 
policy,  the  press  attention  given  to  the 
problem  is  going  to  get  worse.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  healthy  thing  to  have  the 
press  of  this  country  increasingly  being 
the  only  institution  that  is  the  watchdog 
over  the  difficult  problem  that  we  have 
of  trying  to  separate  intelligence  and 
intelligence  gathering  and  operations 
from  the  making  and  shaping  of  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  it  is  time 
we  pulled  ourselves  together  in  the  Con- 
gress and  reorganized  ourselves  as  nec- 
essary in  order  to  be  true  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  responsible  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  the  present 
machinery  is  performing  satisfactorily.  I 
don't  think  it  can,  because  it  is  struc- 
turally unsound.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  caliber  of  the  gentlemen  in- 
volved, which  is  of  the  highest.  It  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the 
institution.  We  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  in  seeing  to  it  that  that 
structure  is  correct  and  propter. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  point.  I  want  to  join  him  in 
the  thoughts  which  he  has  just  expressed. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  with  the  speed  of  communications 
that  we  have  today  there  is  great  need 
for  us  to  have  this  evaluation  ahead  of 
time,  if  possible,  in  order  to  Insure  that 
our  President  receives  the  coordinated 
intelligence  from  all  sources  from  which 
to  formulate  policy?  I  do  not  want  the 
CIA  to  carry  out  policy.  All  we  want  in 
this  joint  committee  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  proper  department  of  Government  In 
the  executive  branch  receives  for  evalu- 
ation and  determination  the  intelligence 


in  order  to  make  a  policy  decision  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible,  and  for  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  have  an  agency 
on  which  to  depend  to  insure  us  that  we 
can  legislate  on  that  policy  and  to  be  sure 
that  we  can  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  many  examples 
that  I  could  cite  on  this  point.  However, 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  precious  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  who  has  been  so  kind  to  yield 
to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  of  the  big 
items  of  concern  today  is  the  fact  that 
our  policy  in  Vietnam — and  as  it  did 
without  any  question,  and  right  at  this 
point,  at  this  moment,  as  witness  the  re- 
marks of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  yes- 
terday before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  challenging  Congress  for  not 
giving  the  proper  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  to  defend  our 
national  security — is  something  which  I 
find  wanting. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  constructive  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  have  a  few  min- 
utes left  and  I  want  to  make  it  once  again 
clear  that  what  many  of  us  suggest  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  is  that  a  joint 
congressional  committee  be  established 
on  foreign  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion. It  should  have  status,  staff  and  co- 
ordination. It  should  look  into  some  of 
the  very  important  questions,  including: 

First.  The  relationship  between  the 
CIA  and  the  State  Department,  espe- 
cially overseas. 

Second.  The  relationship  between  in- 
telligence gathering  on  the  one  hand  and 
special  operations  on  the  other  hand. 

Third.  The  selection  and  training  of 
intelligence  personnel. 

Fourth.  The  whole  question  of  intelli- 
gence evaluation. 

We  should  not  forget  that  contrary  to 
the  Pentagon,  where  there  are  levels  of 
political  appointees  responsible  to  the 
President,  in  the  CIA  there  is  only  the 
Director  who  is  a  political  appointee, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Right  here  you 
have  lost  your  double  check.  There  Is 
the  possibility  of  massive  bureaucracy, 
unchecked.  The  most  important  aspect 
of  our  Military  Establishment  is  Its  po- 
litical control  by  civilians — by  the  Presi- 
dent through  his  civilian  appointees,  and 
by  the  Congress. 

Unless  the  Congress  Is  willing  to  assert 
Its  own  jurisdiction  in  the  vast  area  of 
intelligence  work,  which  includes  many 
things  in  the  operational  sense,  then  we 
are  abrogating  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  important  and  significant 
statement,  and  I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late him  on  it.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  his  concern  over  the  fact 
that  this  agency  is  making  policy.  I 
would  be  much  more  impressed  if  we  in 
this  Congress  recognized  that  this  is  a 
joint  tendency.  All  of  our  executive 
agencies  are  setting  down  policies  that 
the  Congress  never  intended.  You  will 
find   that  in  every  agency  we  have  in 
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the  Government  today.  They  take  the 
laws  that  we  pass  here  and  stretch  them 
to  mean  what  they  want  these  laws  to 
say.  and  very  frequently  in  the  determi- 
nation of  policy  set  down  by  the  agencies 
they  are,  in  fact,  contrary  to  the  very 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress when  it  reconvenes  next  year 
should  give  serious  thought  to  giving  the 
committee  a  greater  appropriation  so 
that  it  can  develop  topnotch  staffs  of  Its 
own  in  order  that  the  Congress  may  run 
its  own  legislation  instead  of  going  to 
the  agencies  every  time  a  bill  comes  up. 
The  gentleman  knows  very  well  that  a 
lot  of  legislation  is  written  by  some 
bureaucrat  who  does  not  have  to  stand 
up  against  the  voters.  We  have  been 
passing  legislation,  yet  they  do  what 
they  want  with  it. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  par- 
ticularly on  that  aspect  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
last  two  paragraphs  of  the  article  that 
was  made  the  subject  of  today's  speech 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Finally,  I  wo\iId  observe  that  such  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  would  perform  a 
useful,  perhape  an  indispensable,  service  for 
the  Intelligence  commvmlty  Itself.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  assign  the  burden 
of  blame  to  the  CIA  when  some  foreign  un- 
dertakings have  gone  bad  or  failed  alto- 
gether. Whether  the  blame  has  been  Jus- 
tified— as  In  some  cases  It  may  have  been — 
or  whether  unjustified,  the  liability  to  blame 
is  apparent,  and  the  CIA,  unlike  other  less- 
inhlblted  agencies,  can  do  little  to  defend 
Itself.  A  Joint  committee  could  do  much 
to  maintain  the  record  fairly. 

As  the  Central  Government  grows  in  size 
and  power,  and  as  the  Congress,  like  parlia- 
ments everywhere,  tends  to  diminish  in  im- 
portance, the  need  for  countervailing  checks 
and  balances  becomes  all  the  more  Im- 
portant. The  shaping  and  implementation 
by  secret  processes  of  some  part  of  foreign 
policy  is  an  extremely  serious  matter  in  a 
free  society.  It  cannot  be  shrugged  off  or 
stamped  as  an  inescapable  necessity  becaiise 
of  the  dangers  of  the  time  and  the  threat 
from  present  enemies  of  democracy.  To  do 
so  is  to  deny  our  history  and  to  gamble 
dangerously  with  our  future.  There  are 
Internal  as  well  as  external  dangers.  Free 
political  systems  and  Individual  liberties  can 
be  swiftly  undermined.  Confidence  In  the 
systems  and  llljertles  can  be  lost  even  more 
swiftly.  And  when  that  happens  to  a  free 
society,  no  foreign  policy,  however  well  con- 
ceived, wUl  protect  its  highest  interest,  the 
continuation  of  the  free  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  society  on  which  It  rests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  those  who  read  the  Record 
at  a  later  time  to  refer  to  the  remarks 
that  many  of  us  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time.  I  was  shocked 
and  disturbed  to  discover  that  some  of 
the  people  who  took  issue  with  me  for 
writing  an  article  on  this  subject  had 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
article  before  taking  issue. 

I  must  say  that  when  the  day  comes 
when  we  cannot  debate  these  things  in- 
telligently and  have  an  exchange  of  views 
and  ideas  about  matters  of  importance, 
such  as  this,  then  we  really  are  in  trou- 


ble. If  this  happens  in  the  Congress, 
then  perhaps  everything  that  is  being 
said  about  the  Congress — its  procedures, 
its  part-time  Members,  its  failure  to 
move,  its  failure  to  organize  itself  proper- 
ly— is  the  truth.  We  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  an  obligation  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  take  note  of  the  existing  facts. 
The  speech  I  just  heard  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends],  on  this  important  and  compli- 
cated subject  pretends  that  nothing  has 
happened;  that  all  is  well;  that  nothing 
is  wrong;  that  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery is  the  same  as  it  was  20  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  Members  of 
Congress  are  willing  to  assert  ourselves 
with  respect  to  difficult  subjects,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  do  the  check  and  bal- 
ance job  we  are  supposed  to  do  under 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine,  then 
we  will  be  justly  criticized,  and  other 
institutions  of  our  society,  like  the  press, 
will  step  into  the  vacuum  and  do  it  for  us. 

[Prom  Enquire  Magazine,  March  1964] 
An    Inquirt    Into    the    Darkness    or    the 

Cloak,  the  Sharpness  of  the  Dagger 
(By  Rep.  John  V.  Lindsay) 

Two  major  reversals  In  our  foreign  policy 
within  the  last  3  years  have  shaken  the  poise 
of  the  Intelligence  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  its  underpinnings: 
the  abortive  adventure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
and  the  blinding  miasma  of  United  States 
policy  that  arose  In  South  Vietnam  during 
the  Diem  era. 

The  immediate  dangers  past,  commenta- 
tors have  sought  to  unravel  the  confusing 
web  of  Infiuences  in  both  situations.  The 
full  truth  is  not  yet  known,  and  may  never 
be.  Nonetheless,  It  seems  Indisputable  that 
in  both  cases  the  three  principal  instruments 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy — the  State  Department, 
the  military,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — were  at  crucial  times  pulling  in 
separate  directions. 

The  criticism  most  frequently  heard  Is 
that  the  CIA  was  meddling  in  policy,  under- 
taking functions  that  were  not  Its  proper 
responsibility.  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  the  CLA  was  combining  Intelligence 
gathering  with  active  "operations,"  a  course 
which  carries  the  risk  that  intelligence  may 
be  used  to  support  prior  operational  deci- 
sions. It  has  been  alleged  over  and  over  that 
in  Vietnam,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  CIA, 
with  or  without  direction  from  higher  au- 
thority, became  enmeshed  in  its  own  in- 
trigues. In  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  CIA  was 
found  supporting  a  collection  of  Batista  ref- 
ugees, apparently  without  clear  direction 
from  the  State  Department.  In  Vietnam,  It 
became  clear  that  the  CIA  was  closely  alined 
with  and  subsidizing  the  special  forces  run 
by  the  late  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  an  elite  mllltsJ7 
force  that  raided  the  Buddhist  pagodas.  Re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  press  have 
reported  strong  disagreements  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  CIA  with  regard 
to  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  these  reports  must 
stand  even  beside  the  exaggerations  of  less 
responsible  press  accounts.  The  evidence 
was  overwhelming  that  U.S.  policy  was  con- 
fused and  that  the  divisions  within  agencies 
were  being  hung  on  the  public  washllne. 
When  later  our  Government's  support  swung 
to  the  Instu^ents  who  ousted  Diem,  this 
very  possibly  meant  an  about-face  on  the 
part  of  the  CIA.  The  extent  of  our  involve- 
ment even  then  Is  unknown,  but  that  we 
were  involved  must  seem  quite  possible. 

Almost  every  qualified  outsider  who  haa 
examined  the  history  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
blunder  has  concluded  that  It  was  founded 
on  a  haphazard  Jumble  of  foreign  policy. 
Intelligence  gathering,  and  military  opera- 


tions. The  CIA  appears  to  have  organized 
and  conducted  the  attempt  and  also  to  have 
gathered  the  Intelligence  data  on  which  the 
prospects  for  the  attempt  were  Judged.  Not 
only  was  CIA  shaping  policy — perhaps  un- 
derstandable because  of  the  absence  of  direc- 
tion from  policy-making  organs  of  the 
Government — but  that  policy  was  patently 
at  odds  with  State  Department  thinking. 
Without  fully  rehearsing  the  baleful  events 
that  preceded  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  It  Is  perfectly 
clear,  to  understate  the  matter,  that  the 
President  was  badly  served  by  the  agencies 
involved. 

These  premises,  like  all  of  my  remarks  In 
this  article,  arise  only  from  material  and 
Information  available  to  the  public.  In  re- 
spect to  such  material  and  information  I  am 
in  the  same  position  as  other  representatives 
of  the  people  In  Congress,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  All  the  more  reason  for  such 
a  representative  to  speak  out. 

To  state  the  danger  posed  by  the  Inter- 
mingling of  Intelligence  gathering  and  oper- 
ations is  not  to  say  it  is  unrecognized  by 
responsible  officials.  Able  men  throughout 
the  Intelligence  conununlty  are  well  aware 
of  and  deeply  concerned  by  dangers  arising 
from  the  absence  of  clear  distinction  between 
intelligence  gathering  and  operations.  The 
trouble  may  often  start,  as  Allen  Dulles,  the 
distinguished  former  head  of  the  CIA  re- 
cently said,  from  lack  of  clear-cut  opera- 
tional policy  in  Washington.  When  a  policy 
vacuum  occurs,  men  in  the  field  axe  almost 
involuntarily  propelled  into  operational  ac- 
tivities which  are  not  their  proper  responsi- 
bility. Sherman  Kent,  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  National  Estimates — one  of  the 
most  influential  elements  of  the  intelligence 
community — makes  the  point  this  way: 

"Almost  any  man  or  group  of  men  con- 
fronted with  the  duty  of  getting  something 
planned  or  getting  something  done  will, 
sooner  or  later,  hit  upon  what  they  consider 
a  single  most  desirable  course  of  action. 
Usually  It  Is  sooner;  sometimes,  under 
duress,  it  Is  a  snap  Judgment  off  the  top 
of  the  head.  I  cannot  escape  the  belief  that 
under  the  circumstances  outlined.  Intelli- 
gence will  find  Itself  right  in  the  middle  of 
policy,  and  that  upon  occasions  it  will  be 
the  unabashed  apologist  for  a  given  policy 
rather  than  Its  impartial  and  objective 
analyst." 

The  falltu-es  of  CIA  covert  operations  are 
well-known.  Less  well-known,  and  of  equally 
sobering  magnitude,  are  the  successes.  The 
CIA,  for  example,  played  a  key  part  in  the 
ousting  of  the  Mossadegh  regime  in  Iran  In 
1953.  paving  the  way  for  eventual  reform  of 
the  pro-Western  government  of  the  Shah. 
Both  British  and  American  vital  Interests  had 
been  threatened  by  the  capricious  Mossadegh 
policies,  the  major  threat  being  to  Britain's 
necessary  supply  of  oil.  The  successful  coup 
which  unseated  Mossadegh  was  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  and  the  West. 

The  following  year  the  virulently  anti- 
American  Arbenz  regime  in  Guatemala  was 
overthrown.  The  CIA  was  widely  believed 
to  have  engineered  the  covn>.  But  for  the 
success  of  that  coup,  Soviet-directed  com- 
munism in  Latin  America  would  presumably 
be  far  more  deeply  entrenched  than  It  la 
today. 

Each  of  these  episodes  demonstrates,  for 
good  or  111.  the  explosive  nature  of  the  CIA's 
operational  Involvement  in  International  pol- 
itics. It  is  not  at  all  Improbable  that  it  will 
be  similarly  Involved  In  the  future.  The  cold 
war  will  be  with  us  for  a  very  long  time;  so 
will  the  CIA.  Accordingly,  otir  democratic 
government,  unused  to  secrecy,  has  within  It 
an  Immensely  powerful  and  extremely  expen- 
sive secret  organization,  for  the  past  few  years 
housed  In  a  very  large  permanent  building  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  That  building 
represents  the  InBtitutionalizatlon  of  the  CIA 
In  the  goverrunent  establishment.  More  ex- 
actly, it  marks  its  positive  elevation  In  status. 
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always  Important  In  government.  And  yet 
there  Is  no  effective  check  on  Its  actlv  ties 
now.    And  there  were  none  In  1961. 

Few  can  deny  the  actual  and  poteiitlal 
power  of  the  CIA,  however  carefully  It  nay 
be  held  In  check  by  the  skillful  men  who  run 
It.  Ours  Is  supposed  to  be  a  government  of 
laws,  not  of  men.  At  stake  are  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  as  the  two  Cuban  crlsei  so 
clearly  demonstrated.  All  of  us  at  that  time 
took  a  look  Into  the  atomic  pit.  Decisions 
can  be  made  at  such  times  and  actions  taken 
about  which  the  public  Is  totally  In  the  dirk. 
So  be  It.  As  much  as  we  may  abhor  gov(  m- 
ment  by  secrecy,  as  much  as  It  threai  ens 
fundamental  liberties,  we  must  understand 
Its  limited  and  necessary  application  In  ])ar- 
tlcular  circumstances  of  hot  or  cold  'irar. 
Nevertheless,  crucial  decisions  are  made  for 
us  and  In  our  name  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  And  all  too  often  secrecy  whlci  Is 
necessary  breeds  secrecy  which  Is  unneces- 
sary, at  which  point  the  danger  becomes 
nothing  less  than  a  threat  to  democritlc 
institutions,  a  marginal  one  at  the  outset, 
but  potentially  a  most  serious  one. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  occurred  despite  ef- 
forts by  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Heiter 
and  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  to  sort  out  tthe 
relations  between  their  two  Agencies  so  that 
the  making  of  foreign  policy  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  CIA.  and  the  command  of 
policy  kept  firmly  In  the  hands  of  ambassa- 
dors In  the  field  at  all  times.  The  Herler- 
Dulles  agreement  was  reaffirmed  by  Se<re- 
tary  Rusk.  More  recently,  following  events  In 
Vietnam  during  the  Dlem  regime,  the  Presi- 
dent found  It  necessary  to  reassert  publicly 
his  authority  and  that  of  the  Secretary]  of 
State  and  the  National  Security  Council  olver 
the  Intelligence  community.  Collaterally  the 
Secretary  of  State  sought  to  assure  the  ivi- 
macy  oi  ambassadors  In  the  policy  area 
overseas. 

Particular  persons  and  particular  situa- 
tions may  seem  to  define  problems  of  this 
sort.  But  It  Is  also  the  case  that,  as  long  as 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA  we 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  Infoma- 
tlon.  and — perhaps  most  Important — as  kng 
as  CIA  continues  to  be  responsible  for  "s])e- 
clal  operations" — the  support  of  antl-Cotn- 
munlst  elements  and  the  fomenting  of  op- 
position to  hostile  governments — the  problfsm 
of  Intep^atlng  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Into  our  general  foreign-policy  t.p- 
paratus  will  continue  to  grow  In  scopw  and 
potential  danger. 

For  a  time  the  Maxwell  Taylor  Conunlttee. 
appointed  by  the  President  to  Inquire  piir- 
tlcularly  Into  the  Cuban  question,  appears  to 
ha-e  considered  the  possibility  of  transfer- 
ring the  bulk  of  CIA's  special  operations  to 
the  Defense  Department.  But  this  solution 
would  have  had  the  obvious  disadvantage  of 
ensuring  that  the  uniformed  military — and 
hence  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  U.S. 
Government — would  be  Identified  with  any 
paramilitary  operation  as  soon  as  It  becajne 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  that  the  Tayor 
Committee  has  left  routine  covert  operatic  na 
In  the  hands  of  the  CIA,  with  control  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Pentagon  only  If  a  p«,r- 
tlc'-.lar  project  becomes  so  big  as  to  warrant 
open  military  partlclr>at!on.  Mr.  Hansen 
Baldwin  In  The  New  York  Times  summed  ip 
the  matter  thus : 

"The  general  rule  of  thximb  for  the  futt  re 
la  that  the  CIA  will  not  handle  any  prtmar  ly 
military  operations,  or  ones  of  such  size  that 
they  cannot  be  kept  secret.  However.  ea;h 
case  will  apparently  be  Judged  on  Its  merlis; 
there  Is  no  hard-and-fast  formula  that  will 
put  one  operation  under  the  CIA  and  another 
under  the  Pentagon." 

Now  svirely  this  Is  an  area  In  which  neither 
hard-and-fast  formulas  nor  organizational 
gimmicks  can  solve  the  major  difficultly. 
Much  depends  on  the  particular  situations. 
The  people  who  are  in  the  most  favorattle 
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position  to  gather  Information  are  sometimes 
the  best  equipped  to  engage  In  clandestine 
political  activities.  But  largely  because  the 
problem  eludes  organizational  formulas,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  problem  to  which  there  Is  no 
simple  solution.  It  must  be  recognized  as  such 
and  held  In  check  as  much  as  poeslble. 
Problems  unwatched  and  unattended  tend 
to  multiply. 

CIA  Is  served  by  only  one  politically  re- 
sponsible officer:  the  Director  himself.  All 
others  are  career  officials.  In  comparison,  the 
President  keeps  ultimate  control  In  the  Pen- 
tagon by  his  political  power  to  appoint  all 
the  top  civilian  officers  there.  These  officials 
are  entrusted  with  clear  political  responsi- 
bility, for  which  there  Is  no  parallel  In  the 
CIA. 

There  are  In  fact  questions  repeatedly 
raised  about  the  CIA.  Is  It  wise,  for  example, 
to  rely  to  the  extent  the  CIA  seems  to  on  the 
services  of  retired  military  officers?  One 
would  suppose  that  retired  service  officers, 
though  almost  always  men  of  great  ability, 
would  have  an  Instinctive  tendency  to  take  a 
rather  narrow,  strtctly  "operational"  and  "ef- 
ficient" view  of  the  problems  confronting 
thorn.  I  hopje  I  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
CIA  officials  are  among  the  most  distin- 
guished In  the  entire  Federal  establishment. 
The  leadership  of  the  Agency  comprises  men 
of  great  gifts  and  dedication — and  I  Include 
the  former  military  men  In  the  Agency.  But 
recruitment  of  hlgh-callber  men  In  large 
numbers  Is  a  problem  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, especially  In  agencies  whose  work  Is 
International. 

It  Is  also  fair  to  ask  whether  the  CIA  should 
rely  heavily  on  the  services  of  political  refu- 
gees. It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  exile  from  his  homeland, 
especially  one  who  has  passionate  convictions 
about  the  course  of  events  there,  may  not  be 
th  •  best  person  to  assess  these  events.  Again, 
I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  mean  to  Impugn  In  the  slightest  the 
enormous  amount  of  valuable  work  done  by 
exiles  and  refugees  In  the  CIA.  Without  their 
help,  as  In  the  case  of  the  ex-mllltary  men, 
the  organization  simply  could  not  function 
as  It  should.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  suggest 
that  CIA  should  be  staffed  with  "soft-liners" 
or  people  who  have  had  no  personal  experi- 
ence with  the  countries  In  question.  That 
would  be  abstird.  But  I  do  think  that  by 
every  recommendation  of  common  sense  we 
must  be  certain  of  the  objectivity  and 
breadth  of  our  Intelligence. 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  structure 
of  the  Intelligence  community  and  of  in- 
telligence evaluation — the  question  of  how 
best  to  organize  the  Interpreting  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  material  collected  dally  by 
all  agencies  of  the  Intelligence  community. 

The  phrase  "intelligence  community"  em- 
braces the  numerous  agencies  within  the 
executive  branch  which  are  concerned  with 
Intelligence  collection  and  evaluation:  the 
CIA.  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  the  Intelligence  branches  of 
the  armed  services,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
others.  The  dally  chore  of  coordinating  and 
cross-checking  daily  Intellleence  data  Is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Defen.se  Intelll- 
eence  Aeency.  The  long-ranee  estimates  are 
nrenared  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
National  Estimates,  which  presides  as  a  kind 
of  seneral  planning  staff  for  the  intelligence 
community.  Estimates  prenared  bv  this 
group  are  submitted  to  a  committee  known 
as  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board.  If  the  Board 
of  Estimates  Is  the  planning  board  for  the 
community,  the  Intelligence  Board  Is  Its 
board  of  directors.  It  Is  the  final  forum  for 
the  professional  Intelligence  community:  Its 
judgments  go  to  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Two  aspects  of  this  system  In  particular  are 
worth  noting.    The  first  is  the  preeminence 


of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  A  high 
proportion  of  the  Intelligence  community's 
fact  gathering  Is  done  by  CIA.  The  Board  of 
National  Estimates  functions  as  a  part  of 
CIA.  The  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board  It  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  And  the 
Intelligence  community's  spokesman  on  the 
National  Seciirlty  Council  Itself  Is  that  same 
CIA  Director. 

The  second  aspect  worth  noting  is  the 
duality  of  CIA's  role.  Under  the  National 
Security  Act  this  agency  Is  not  only  one  par- 
ticipant In  the  Intelligence  community;  It  Is 
also  the  chief  agency  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating It.  In  other  words,  at  many  points 
in  the  process  of  evaluation,  CIA  Is  both 
player  and  umpire,  both  witness  and  Judge. 
This  ambiguity  Is  Implicit  In  the  title  of  the 
Director,  who  Is  formally  not  the  "Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency."  but  sim- 
ply "Director  of  Central  Intelligence." 

The  problem  this  raises  is  clear.  It  Is  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  being  not 
merely  central  but  dominant  In  the  Intelli- 
gence  community,  Is  In  an  extraordinary  po- 
sition, so  long  as  It  Is  left  unchecked  to  carry 
Its  special  Institutional  tendencies  into  the 
shaping  of  American  foreign  jxjlicy. 

I  believe  that  these  difficulties  of  un- 
checked power  In  the  Intelligence  community 
can  be  alleviated  only  by  the  Congress,  which 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  to  over- 
see the  functions  of  the  executive  branch  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people.  Therefore,  I 
propose  the  establishment  In  the  Congress 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence.  I  propose  that  such  a  com- 
mittee be  constituted  along  the  lines  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  that 
It  have  its  own  funds  and  staff.  It  should 
continuously  Inquire  Into  our  foreign  Infor- 
mation and  Intelligence  programs.  Including: 
( 1 )  the  relations  between  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  State  Department, 
especially  overseas;  (2)  the  relations  between 
intelligence  gathering  on  the  one  hand  and 
so-called  special  operations  on  the  other;  (3) 
the  selection  and  training  of  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel; and  (4)  the  whole  question  of  Intel- 
ligence evaluation. 

The  proposal  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  For- 
eign Intelligence  is  not  new.  In  one  form 
or  another  It  has  been  Introduced  Into  the 
House  In  each  of  the  last  10  sessions,  though 
it  has  not  been  debated  on  the  floor.  In  the 
Senate,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  committee, 
sponsored  by  Senator  MANsmu)  In  1956,  was 
debated  for  two  days  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  defeated. 

Nor  Is  the  proposal  i>artlsan.  At  time  of 
writing,  there  are  14  Democratic  and  5  Re- 
publican sponsors  In  the  House.  In  1959 
resolutions  were  sponsored  In  the  House  by 
12  Democrats  and  5  Republicans.  In  the 
Senate  In  1956,  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  voted  for  Senator  M.^nsfield's  resolu- 
tion— Including  the  then  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

It  Is  most  often  argued  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  watchdog  committee  that  the 
secrecy  of  our  Intelligence  system  would  be 
endangered.  The  argument  does  not  stand 
up.  No  one  denies  that  the  CIA  and  other 
Intelligence  agencies  must  conduct  a  very 
high  proportion  of  their  work  In  secret;  se- 
crecy is  of  the  essence  In  their  work.  But 
what  is  true  of  the  Intelligence  commiinlty  Is 
also  true  In  many  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment— In  the  flelds  of  atomic  energy,  weap- 
ons development,  and.  In  some  respects,  for- 
eign p>olicy.  But  does  this  mean  that  Con- 
gress is  to  have  no  effective  authority  In  those 
areas?  Of  course,  it  does  not.  for  Congress 
has  such  authority.  It  has  always  asserted 
Its  right.  Indeed.  Its  constitutional  duty,  to 
oversee  even  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment. And  where  matters  of  the  highest 
secrecy  have  been  Involved,  Members  of  both 
Houses  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
exercising  the  utmost  restraint.  This  was 
never  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  during 
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the  Manhattan  Project  In  World  War  II,  when 
members  of  the  two  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees were  kept  apprised  of  work  on  the  atomic 
bomb  without  breaking  security.  The  record 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
this  connection  has  been  Impeccable. 

Moreover,  the  CIA  Is  even  now  monitored, 
in  theory,  by  four  smsJl  subcommittees  of 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Aj>- 
propriations  of  the  Senate  and  Hovise.  Not 
even  the  most  experienced  and  security- 
conscious  officials  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity would  deny  these  subcommittees — 
had  they  time  to  apply  for  It —  access  to  the 
pertinent  Information  that  might  enable 
them  conscientiously  to  provide  the  vast 
sums  of  money  that  are  requested  year  after 
year.  But  apparently  the  notion  exists  that 
If  the  v;hole  matter  Is  kept  on  the  lowest 
possible  level  of  Congressional  concern,  se- 
crecy will  receive  a  higher  degree  of  respect. 
There  Is  no  logic  In  the  notion.  I  should 
think  Just  the  opposite  would  be  true. 

I  flnd  myself  In  even  less  symp>athy  with 
another  argument  advanced  frequently  In 
discussions  of  this  question — namely,  that 
the  Intelligence  community  exists  solely  to 
serve  the  President  and  the  National  Secvu"lty 
Council,  and  that  therefore  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  no  right  to  exercise  Jtu-lsdlctlon 
In  the  matter.  But  clearly  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government  are 
not  watertight  compartments  separated  by 
steel  bulkheads;  the  material  between  them 
Is  flexible  and  porous.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  congressional  committees  which  keep 
a  watch  over  the  executive  agencies.  And.  as 
I  have  already  said.  It  is  not  only  their  right 
to  do  so;  It  is  their  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

These  arguments  concerning  secrecy  and 
the  exclusively  executive  nature  of  the  Intel- 
ligence function  are,  though  unpersuaslve, 
at  least  consistent.  But  strangely  enough, 
those  who  opopse  the  Idea  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee insist  as  well  that  congressional  sur- 
veillance Is  already  more  than  adequate. 
This  contention  was  made  by  Allen  Dulles  In 
his  recent  book  and  by  President  Kennedy 
In  answer  to  a  question  at  his  October  9  press 
conference. 

What,  In  fact,  is  the  present  extent  of 
congressional  surveillance  over  Intelligence 
activities?  As  mentioned.  In  both  the  Hotise 
and  Senate  the  bodies  responsible  for  over- 
seeing the  Intelligence  community  are  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees.  Neither  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  nor  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion In  this  area  despite  their  obvious  Inter- 
est In  Intelligence  matters.  This  might  not 
matter  were  It  not  that  the  surveillance  exer- 
cised by  the  four  exl.stlng  subcommittees  Is 
both  cursory  and  sporadic. 

At  the  time  I  Introduced  the  resolution 
proposing  the  Joint  Committee  and  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  favor  of  It,  Con- 
gressman WALTEm  NoRBLAD  Of  Oregon,  the 
second -ranking  minority  Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  had 
this  to  say: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  think  we 
should  have  had  a  Joint  committee  to  moni- 
tor the  CIA  when  It  was  flrst  established.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  In  the  matter 
Es  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  As  you  may  know,  we  have  a  sub- 
committee on  the  CIA.  I  was  a  member  of 
that  committee  for  four  years.  We  met  an- 
nually— one  time  a  year,  for  a  period  of  2 
hours  In  which  we  accomplished  virtually 
nothing.  I  think  a  proposal  such  as  (Mr. 
LivDSAT  has]  made  Is  the  answer  to  It  be- 
cause a  part-time  subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  I  say,  which  meets 
for  Just  2  hours,  1  day  a  year,  accomplishes 
nothing  whatsoever.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  proposal." 


The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  adequate  check 
and  examination  are  almost  self-evident:  the 
members  of  the  four  subcommittees  them- 
selves, by  definition,  have  relatively  low 
status.  But  even  had  those  subcommittees 
both  status  and  time,  the  difficulties  Involved 
In  dividing  Jurisdiction  tmong  the  four 
would,  I  think,  be  insuperable. 

It  should  be  clear  from  what  I  have  said 
that  the  bipartisan  proponents  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Information  and  In- 
telligence are  fully  aware  that  a  high  degree 
of  secrecy  Is  essential  to  the  workings  of 
the  Intelligence  community.  Neither  I  nor 
any  legislator  wishes  to  see  the  legitimate 
secrets  of  the  Intelligence  community  re- 
ported In  the  press  and  on  the  air.  Indeed, 
this  seems  far  more  likely  to  occiu:  under 
present  conditions  because  the  press,  some- 
times called  "the  fourth  branch  of  the  Gov- 
er:unent."  may  turn  out  to  be  the  only  effec- 
tive check  on  Intelligence  activities — and 
that  check  could  be  dangerous  as  well  as  dis- 
ruptive. But  danger  and  disruption  are  cer- 
tain If  public  confidence  In  the  intelligence 
establishment  erodes.  It  Is  less  likely  If  a 
body  of  the  people's  representatives,  properly 
constituted  and  are  carefully  chosen  by  the 
leadership  of  the  two  Hosues  of  Congress,  re- 
mains continuously  aware  of  the  activities  of 
the  Intelligence  community.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  function  Is  nothing  less  than 
their  duty  to  the  American  people,  whose 
lives  and  liberties  are  profoundly  Involved  In 
the  Intelligence  activities  of  our  Government. 

Finally,  I  would  observe  that  such  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  would  perform  a 
useful,  perhaps  an  indispensable,  service  for 
the  intelligence  community  Itself.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  assign  the  burden  of 
blame  to  the  CIA  when  some  foreign  under- 
takings have  gone  bad  or  failed  altogether. 
Whether  the  blame  has  t)een  Justified — as  In 
some  cases  It  may  have  been — or  whether 
unjustified,  the  liability  to  blame  is  apparent, 
and  the  CIA,  unlike  other  less  Inhibited 
agencies,  can  do  little  to  defend  Itself.  A 
Joint  committee  could  do  much  to  maintain 
the  record  fairly. 

As  the  Central  Government  grows  In  size 
and  power,  and  as  the  Congress,  like  par- 
liaments everywhere,  tends  to  diminish  In 
Importance,  the  need  for  countervailing 
checks  and  balances  becomes  all  the  more 
Important.  The  shaping  and  Implementa- 
tion by  secret  processes  of  some  part  of  for- 
eign policy  Is  an  extremely  serious  matter  in 
a  free  society.  It  cannot  be  shrugged  off  or 
stamped  as  an  Inescapable  necessity  because 
of  the  dangers  of  the  time  and  the  threat 
from  present  enemies  of  democracy.  To 
do  so  Is  to  deny  our  history  and  to  gamble 
dangerously  with  our  future.  There  are  In- 
ternal as  well  as  external  dangers.  Free 
political  systems  and  Individual  liberties  can 
be  swiftly  undermined.  Confidence  In  the 
systems  and  liberties  themselves  can  be  lost 
even  more  swiftly.  And  when  that  happens 
to  a  free  society,  no  foreign  policy,  however 
well  conceived,  will  protect  Its  highest  inter- 
est, the  continuation  of  the  free  system  of 
government  and  the  society  on  which  It  rests. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  the  full  text  of 
an  article  I  wrote  which  appeared  In  the 
March  issue  of  Esquire  magazine,  en- 
titled "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Darkness  of 
the  Cloak  and  the  Sharpness  of  the 
Dagger. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  insert  their  remarks 


at  this  point  In  the  Record,  following 
the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  this 
subject.  

The  SPEAKER ,  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PriceK  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  Introduced 
into  the  Congress  resolutions  calling  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  committee.  Only 
yesterday  I  once  again  wrote  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith],  asking  that  hearings  be 
scheduled  as  soon  as  possible  on  my  bill. 
House  Congressional  Resolution  2.  which 
would  create  a  "watchdog"  committee  on 
Intelligence  matters. 

It  is  my  hope  that  some  action  may  be 
initiated  on  this  measure  during  the 
current  session  oi  Congress. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  pressing 
need  for  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
mittee. There  are  several  reasons  which 
have  prompted  me  to  propose  the  crea- 
tion of  this  committee. 

The  foremost  reason  lies  in  the  tremen- 
dous Importance  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties conducted  by  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  the  advent  of  the 
nuclear  age.  our  need  for  adequate  and 
timely  intelligence  has  intensified  great- 
ly. Such  Intelligence  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  survive  as  a  free  nation  and  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Are  we  getting  the  high  quality  intel- 
ligence we  need  in  these  times  of  peril? 
Are  our  present  intelligence  operations 
efficient  and  effective? 

There  is  ample  reason  for  doubt.  For 
example,  the  Hoover  Commission,  in 
1955.  reported  that  there  were  at  least  12 
major  departments  and  agencies  engaged 
In  Intelligence  of  one  form  or  another. 

These  included  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  five  agencies  within 
the  Defense  Department. 

Since  1955  there  have  been  some  orga- 
nizational changes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  toward  consolidating 
the  Intelligence  operations  of  the  sepa- 
rate services  within  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. Intelligence  activities  seem  to  be 
proliferating  as  the  cold  war  grows  older 
and  more  complex.  For  example.  It 
recently  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  is  oper- 
ating a  semi  autonomous  intelligence- 
gathering  agency  and  wishes  to  expand 
its  operations. 

Other  agencies  in  this  field  are  the  U.S. 
Intelligence  Board,  the  President's  For- 
eign Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  multiplicity  of  agencies  operating 
in  the  area  of  intelligence  gives  rise  to 
many  questions  about  the  efficiency  of 
our  activities. 

What  is,  for  example,  the  relationship 
between  the  CIA  and  the  DIA?    Are  they 
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working  toward  a  unified  end,  cooperat 
ing  together?  Or  do  their  efforts  oVer 
lap  and  conflict? 

The  latter  seem  to  have  been  tru 
Vietnam  last  year  where  it  was  repoi-ted 
that  the  CIA  personnel  in  the  cou|itry 
were  supporting  and  assisting  the 
regime,  while  the  DIA  personnel 
known  to  be  seeking  the  overthro 
President  Diem  and  his  family. 

After  examining  similar  instance:;  of 
our  intelligence-gathering  agencies 
working  at  cross-purposes,  the  Hoover 
Commission,  in  1955,  recommended 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  oniln 
telligence  be  established,  patterned  after 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committ 

Another  reason  for  a  "watchdog' 
intelligence     activities     is     the     riiing 
amount  of  money  our  Nation  is  spending 
on  such  operations. 

The  CIA  alone  has  been  called  a 
lion  dollar  operation"  by  many  reli 
sources.    Certainly,  the  combined  in 
gence  activities  of  our  Government  w 
reach  well  over  a  billion  dollars  annu 

The  budgets  of  these  agencies  mus  ,  be 
given  the  closest  possible  scrutiny  in  or- 
der to  do  away  with  waste  and  dupl  ca- 
tion of  effort.  Congress  must  have  a 
special  committee  with  the  time  md 
knowledge  to  do  this  effectively. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  liki ;  to 
emphasize  once  again  three  things  mat 
we  who  advocate  the  Joint  Commii  tee 
on  Central  Intelligence  do  not  mear  to 
imply. 

First,  we  are  not  in  any  way  casting 
doubt  on  the  loyalty  or  patriotism  of  aur 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  employees. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  doing  an  jx- 
cellent  job  which  often  receives  too  h  ;tle 
recognition. 

Second,  we  do  not  wish  to  "inveitl- 
gate"  the  CIA  or  any  other  agency.  '  Tie 
committee  would  not  pry  into  the  seci  ets 
of  the  intelligence-gathering  agencies. 
It  would  simply  obtain  enough  informa- 
tion on  the  operations  of  the  intellige|ace 
community  to  enable  the  Congress 
make  a  reasonably  sound  judgment 
its  budget  and  its  effectiveness. 

Third,  we  do  not  intend  any  critic 
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of  the  committees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  currently  handle  CIA  activi- 
ties and  appropriations.  They  are  dofng 
the  best  possible  job 

Unfortunately,  the  result  of  the  pijes- 
ent  system  is  all  too  often  a  piecemeal, 
hit-and-run  examination  of  the  policies 
and  activities  of  our  intelligence-gatl^r 
ing  agencies  by  Congress 

The  remedy  is  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Central  Intelligence, 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  House  Rifles 
Committee  will  soon  report  this  measure 
favorably  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  may  work 
their  will. 
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INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEMS: 
ADEQUATE  STUDY  REQUIRES  TII^ 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  Ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mat  er. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  re- 
sult of  two  statements  on  Panama- 
United  States  relations  by  President 
Johnson,  March  16  and  21,  1964,  the 
crisis  over  the  Panama  Canal  has  re- 
ceived increased  world  attention. 

In  the  first,  made  under  dramatic 
circumstances  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the 
President  refused  to  agree  to  commit  his 
administration  in  advance  to  renegotiate 
the  basic  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
as  a  prerequisite  for  Panama's  resump- 
tion of  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  which  President 
Chiari  of  Panama  severed  on  January 
10.  It  was  President  Johnson's  knowl- 
edge of  how  President  Chiari  tried  to 
blackmail  the  United  States  with  mob 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  led  by  Castro 
agents  and  of  how  Panama's  chief  en- 
voy to  the  United  Nations  attacked  the 
United  States  with  threats  to  take  the 
Panamanian  case  before  this  interna- 
tional body  which  accounts  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  refusal  to  yield  under 
the  presence  of  Panamanian  black- 
mailers. 

The  second  statement  by  President 
Johnson  on  March  21,  in  a  conciliatory 
effort  to  end  the  crisis,  was  specific  in 
calling  for  a  solution  that  "protects  the 
interests  of  all  the  American  nations 
in  the  canal"  as  well  as  of  Panama. 

OflBcials  of  our  Government  know  that 
a  claim  behind  the  insistence  of  Panama 
for  a  renegotiation  of  the  1903  treaty 
is  the  Panamanian  assertion  that  this 
treaty  is  null  and  void.  This  must  be 
clearly  understood,  for  were  our  Gov- 
ernment to  agree  to  such  a  basis  for 
diplomatic  discussions  it  would  put  it- 
self on  the  defensive  by  telling  the  world 
that  it  has  been  wrong  in  dealing  with 
Panama.  The  delay  thus  far  occasioned 
affords  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
Panama  crisis  in  the  light  of  the  overall 
interoceanic  canals  problem.  Certainly 
the  recurring  mob  invasions  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  resulting  slaughter  of  U.S. 
soldiers  and  citizens  there  constitute 
powerful  arguments  for  the  continuance 
of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  zone. 

As  stressed  in  my  address  to  the  House 
on  March  9  on  "Panama  Canal:  Focus 
of  Power  Politics,"  the  January  1964 
Panamanian  outbreak  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  in  the  interoceanic 
canals  question  to  a  degree  not  equaled 
since  the  dramatic  dash  of  the  Oregon 
in  1898  to  join  our  fleet  off  Santiago.  In 
my  March  11  statement,  "Panama 
Canal:  Formula  for  Future  Canal 
Policy,  '  I  summarized  the  problems  that 
must  be  considered  in  its  formulation. 
Such  policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  be  deter- 
mined before  there  can  be  intelligent 
discussions  of  diplomatic  questions  with 
any  country,  especially  Panama,  where, 
according  to  an  editorial  in  the  March  11 
Estrella  de  Panama,  the  garbage  collec- 
tion situation,  if  not  soon  solved,  will 
become  a  national  calamity.  Moreover, 
Panama  is  in  the  midst  of  a  heated 
presidential  campaign,  with  candidates 
vying  with  one  another  in  presenting 


programs  to  the  electorate  for  driving 
the  United  States  off  the  isthmus  or,  at 
least,  for  wringing  absolutely  unjustifi- 
able and  destructive  concessions  and 
benefits  from  the  United  States. 

Until  our  Government,  by  means  of  an 
adequately  constituted  and  independent 
Interoceanic  Canals  Commission,  de- 
velops what  our  future  canal  policy 
should  be,  there  can  be  no  basis  for  im- 
portant negotiations  with  any  country, 
least  of  all  with  Panama  where  we  have 
a  workable  treaty  which  would  permit 
the  modernization  and  increase  of 
capacity  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  to 
meet  future  needs  without  a  new  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  present 
deplorable  situation  on  the  isthmus, 
much  of  which  was  caused  by  our  own 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  policy  matters 
in  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  believe  that  I  refiect  the  views 
of  informed  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  many  leading  canal  experts  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Nation  when  I  urge  that 
nothing  be  done  in  the  way  of  serious 
diplomatic  discussions  not  only  until 
after  the  Panamanian  election  in  May 
but  until  after  the  necessary  independent 
Interoceanic  Canals  Commission  Is 
created,  put  to  work  on  the  overall  canal 
question,  and  indicates  the  site  and  type 
of  the  required  solutions. 

Our  country  must  become  more  real- 
istic in  its  approach  to  Latin  America. 
Certainly  there  is  no  imperialism  or 
colonialism  in  the  exercise  by  the  just 
and  indispensable  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise;  and  such  ex- 
ercise is  best  for  Panama  itself,  its  radi- 
cal E>oliticians  and  Castroites  notwith- 
standing. 

The  two  indicated  statements  of 
President  Johnson  follow;  also  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Evening  Star  commending 
the  President  on  the  first  statement  and 
an  article  by  William  S.  White  supporting 
a  realistic  approach  in  dealing  with 
Latin  American  questions: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  17,  1964] 
Remarks  by  Johnson  on  Panama  Situation 

(The  White  House  transcript  of  President 
Johnson's  remarks  on  Panama,  during  bis 
Alliance  for  I»rogress  speech.) 

Let  me  now  depart  for  a  moment  from 
my  main  theme  to  speak  of  the  differences 
that  have  developed  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States. 

Our  own  position  is  clear  and  it  has  been 
from  the  first  hour  that  we  learned  of  the 
disturbances.  The  United  States  will  meet 
with  Panama  anytime,  anywhere,  to  discuss 
anything,  to  work  together,  to  cooperate  with 
each  other,  to  reason  with  one  another,  to 
review  and  to  consider  all  of  our  problems 
together,  to  tell  each  other  all  our  opinions, 
all  our  desires,  and  all  our  concerns,  and  to 
aim  at  solutions  and  answers  that  are  fair 
and  just  and  equitable  without  regard  to  the 
size  or  the  strength  or  the  wealth  of  either 
nation. 

We  do  not  ask  Panama  to  make  any  pre- 
commitments  before  we  meet,  and  we  intend 
to  make  none.  Of  course,  we  cannot  begin 
on  this  work  until  diplomatic  relations  are 
resumed,  but  the  United  States  is  ready 
today,  if  Panama  is  ready.  As  of  this  mo- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
a  genuine  meeting  of  the  minds  between 
the  two  Presidents  of  the  two  countries  In- 
volved. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  the  Government 
of  Panama  feels  that   the  language   which 
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has  been  under  consideration  for  many  days 
commits  the  United  States  to  a  rewriting 
and  to  a  revision  of  the  1903  treaty.  We 
have  made  no  such  commitment  and  we 
would  not  think  of  doing  so  before  diplo- 
matic relations  are  resimied  and  unless  a 
fair  and  satisfactory  adjustment  is  agreed 
upon.  

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22,  1964] 

L.B.J.    Statement   About   Panama 

(Following  is  the  statement  by  President 
Johnson,  which  he  read  personally  to  news- 
men yesterday  on  the  dispute  with  Panama: ) 

The  present  inability  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences  with  Panama  is  a  source  of  deep  regret. 

Our  two  countries  are  not  linked  by  only 
a  single  agreement  or  a  single  interest.  We 
are  bound  together  in  an  Inter- American 
system  whose  objective  is.  In  the  words  of 
the  charter,  "through  mutual  understanding 
and  respect  by  the  sovereignty  of  each,  to 
provide  for  the  betterment  of  all." 

ALLIED     IN    STaUGGLZ 

Under  the  many  treaties  and  declarations 
which  form  the  fabric  of  that  system,  we 
have  long  been  allies  in  the  struggle  to 
strengthen  democracy  and  enhance  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  Our  history  Is  witness  to 
this  essential  unity  of  Interest  and  belief. 
Panama  has  unhesitatingly  come  to  our  side, 
twice  in  this  century,  when  we  were  threat- 
ened by  aggression.  On  December  7,  1941, 
Panama  declared  war  on  our  attackers  even 
before  our  own  Congress  had  time  to  act. 

Since  that  war,  Panama  has  wholeheartedly 
Joined  with  us,  and  our  sister  Republics,  In 
shaping  the  agreements  and  goals  of  this 
continent.  We  have  also  had  a  special  rela- 
tionship with  Panama,  for  they  have  shared 
with  us  the  benefits,  the  burdens,  and  trust 
of  maintaining  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  life- 
line of  defense  and  a  keystone  of  hemi- 
spheric prosperity.  All  free  nations  are 
grateful  for  the  effort  they  have  given  to  this 
task.  As  circumstances  change,  as  history 
shapes  new  attitudes  and  expectations,  we 
have  reviewed  periodically  this  special  rela- 
tionship. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  claims  of  the 
Government  of  Panama,  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  Panamanian  people,  do  not  spring 
from  malice  or  hatred  of  America.  They  are 
based  on  a  deeply  felt  sense  of  the  honest 
and  fair  needs  of  Panama.  It  Is,  therefore, 
our  obligation  as  allies  and  partners  to  re- 
view these  claims  and  to  meet  them,  when 
meeting  them  Is  both  Just  and  possible. 

BEADT     TO     REVIEW     ISSUES 

We  are  ready  to  do  this. 

We  are  prepared  to  review  every  Issue 
which  now  divides  us,  and  every  problem 
which  the  Panama  Government  wishes  to 
raise. 

We  are  prepared  to  do  this  at  any  time 
and  any  place. 

As  soon  as  he  Is  Invited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama,  our  Ambassador  will  be  on 
his  way.  We  shall  also  designate  a  special 
representative.  He  will  arrive  with  full  au- 
thority to  discuss  every  difficulty.  He  will 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeking 
a  solution  which  recognizes  the  fair  claims 
of  Panama  and  protects  the  interests  of  all 
the  American  nations  in  the  canal.  We  can- 
not determine,  even  before  our  meeting,  what 
form  that  solution  might  best  take.  But  his 
Instructions  will  not  prohibit  any  solution 
which  is  fair,  and  subject  to  the  appropriate 
constitutional  processes  of  both  our  Govern- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  on  this  basis  we  can  begin  to 
resolve  our  problems  and  move  ahead  to  con- 
front the  real  enemies  of  this  hemisphere — 
the  enemies  of  hunger  and  ignorance,  disease 
and  Injustice.  I  know  President  Chiari  (of 
Panama)  shares  this  hope.  For.  despite  to- 
day's disagreements,  the  common  values  and 


interests  which  unite  us  are  far  stronger  and 
more  enduring  than  the  differences  which 
now  divide  us. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Mar.  23,  1964] 

Bm  TO  Panama 

President  Johnson's  latest  comment  on  the 
Panama  issue  is  an  energetic  attempt  to 
break  the  logjam  which  has  been  blocking 
settlement  of  the  canal  dispute. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  his  move  In  an  "Im- 
promptu" appearance  at  a  conference  held 
late  Saturday  by  George  Reedy,  who  has 
replaced  Pierre  Salinger  as  White  House  press 
secretary.  The  President  proclaimed  his 
readiness  to  name  a  speclsd  representative 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  Panama  Canal  differ- 
ences— a  solution  which  "recognizes  the  fair 
claims  of  Panama  and  protects  the  Interests 
of  all  the  American  nations  in  the  canal." 
He  also  said,  "We  are  well  aware  that  the 
claims  of  the  Government  of  Panama,  and  of 
the  majority  of  the  Panamanian  people,  do 
not  spring  from  malice  or  hatred  of  America." 

The  first  Is  a  reasonable  statement  of  what 
has  always  been  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  as  we  understand  It.  The  second, 
while  obviously  Intended  to  be  conciliatory, 
ignores  certain  facts  which  are  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  record.  One  of  these  is  that  it  was 
the  President  of  Panama  who  broke  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United  States. 
A  second  is  that  it  was  Panama's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  who  falsely  accused 
our  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  of  "bloody  ag- 
gression" against  the  people  of  Panama. 

The  President,  however,  may  be  Justified 
at  this  stage  in  glossing  over  the  difficulties. 
He  is  trying  to  repair  the  damage  resulting 
from  last  week's  misunderstanding  with  the 
OAS  committee  and  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
settlement  with  Panama.  In  striving  to  at- 
tain such  objectives,  little  harm  can  result 
from  generous  statements — provided  always 
that  the  essential  Interests  of  the  United 
States  are  not  neglected.  We  do  not  think 
that   Mr.  Johnson   means    to   neglect   them. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  23,  1964] 

The  Passing  Scene:  United  States  Stiftens 
ON  Latin  America 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  moving  on 
every  front  toward  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  Latin  America — an  approach  In  which  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  the  United  States  will 
be  the  final  test  of  every  p>ollcy. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to  be 
tough  or  arrogant  with  the  Latins.  There 
Is  not  the  smallest  purpose  to  be  ungener- 
ous with  American  aid  or  unsympathetic  to 
the  poverty  and  the  fierce  national  and  cul- 
tural pride  which  make  the  Latins  perhaps 
the  world  s  most  sensitive  people. 

There  Is.  however,  the  firmest  of  determi- 
nation here  to  end  a  long  era  of  well-inten- 
tioned but  undue  submlsslveness  in  Wash- 
ington to  every  wind  of  disapproval  of  vis, 
however  unjustified,  which  may  blow  up 
from  south  of  the  border. 

In  a  word,  the  U.S.  Government  is  casting 
off  the  moldy  hair  shirt  which  for  decades 
It  has  worn.  It  is  saying  goodby  to  an  ab- 
surdly extreme  sense  of  American  guilt.  For 
these  same  decades  this  guilt  feeling  has 
assvuned  that  the  United  States  Is  auto- 
matically and  Inevitably  to  blame  for  every 
difficulty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  simply 
because  half  a  lifetime  ago  this  country 
sometimes  practiced  "gunboat  diplomacy"  in 
Latin  America. 

GOOD  neighbors 

We  Intend  to  be  good  neighbors  in  the  true 
and  adult  and  self-respecting  sense.  We  do 
not  intend,  however,  to  be  simply  Uncle  Sap 
good  neighbors  forever,  saying  we  are  wrong 


when  we  are  right,  and  forever  remorseful 
because  some  President  Coolidge  of  the  dim 
past  sent  the  marines  to  Nicaragua. 

All  this  is  one  columnist's  interpretation 
of  the  direction  In  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment iB  turning  under  two  men  whoae  hu- 
man connections  with  and  piersonal  under- 
standing of  the  Latins  are  facta  of  lifelong 
experience — President  Johnson  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann. 

They  know  the  Latin  mind.  Mr.  Johnson 
knows  It  because  of  30  years  of  mutually 
cordial  political  association  with  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans of  Texas.  Mr.  Mann  knows  It 
through  much  service  as  perhap>8  the  most 
skilled  diplomat  of  his  generation  In  Latin 
American  affairs. 

Each  man's  awareness  Is  Intimate  and  fac- 
txial;  not  bookish  and  theoretical.  Each 
man  truly  likes  the  Latins;  but  neither  man 
is  filled  with  purely  academic  assumptions 
that  are  foreign  to  hvmian  reality. 

They  know,  for  illustration,  that  while  the 
Latins  naturally  like  a  United  States  which 
bows  to  every  demand,  the  Latins  at  bottom 
respect  only  those  officials  who  are  "muy 
hombre"  (very  manly)  and  frankly  prepared 
to  uphold  their  own  rights.  This  must  be 
done  with  grace  and  good  humor;  but  also 
with  dignity  and  resolution. 

communist     CUBA 

Thus,  this  country  now  sees  honest  Amer- 
ican efforts  to  settle  difficulties  like  that  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  with  full  respect  for 
the  right  and  feelings  of  the  Panamanians — 
but  also  with  full  insistence  on  the  right  and 
feelings  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thus,  this  country  will  later  see  pyowerful 
and  tireless  Washington  efforts  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  the  menace  posed  by  Castro 
Cuba.  This  Government  will  expect  its  Latin 
friends  to  realize  that  we  are  attempting  to 
excise  the  cancer  of  communism  in  Cuba  not 
so  much  for  our  own  sake  as  for  theirs.  And 
this  Government  will  expect  the  true  co- 
operation of  those  It  Is  trying  so  hard  to  save. 

The  round  sum  of  the  developing  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  Latin  America 
might  be  thus  expressed:  Mr.  Johnson  did 
not  come  to  the  Presidency  to  preside  over 
liquidation  of  free  governmenU  in  this 
hemisphere  to  suit  the  world's  Fidel  Castros, 
nor  to  waive  every  American  interest  in  the 
doctrinaire  notion  that  the  United  States  Is 
always  wrong. 

Mr.  Mann  did  not  undertake  perhaps  the 
toughest  Job  in  American  diplomacy  simply 
to  solicit  hurrahs  from  those  who  still  think 
that  every  criticism  of  the  United  States — 
and  every  thrust  at  American  business 
abroad — must  be  met  with  instant  American 
concessions  and  Instant  American  breast 
beating. 

OUTSTANDING   FEDERAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR  1963 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RyanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  to  this 
honorable  body  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Dr.  O.  C.  Williams,  was  named 
"Outstanding  Federal  Administrator  for 
1963." 

Presentation  of  the  plaque  and  cer- 
tificate, which  is  awarded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Business  Association  of  Detroit,  will 
be  made  on  April  2. 
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Dr.  Williams  is  the  medical  offlcerl  in 
charge  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  Detroit,  Mich.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  Medijcal 
School,  Dr.  Williams  has  served  34  years 
in  the  Public  Health  Service.  j 

In  1939,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Detifoit 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  as  Cllief 
of  Surgery  and  remained  there  u^til 
1944.  Dr.  Williams  has  operated  onj  as 
many,  if  not  more.  Federal  employees 
than  any  other  surgeon  in  the  Pul^lic 
Health  Service  during  his  many  years  as 
Chief  of  Surgery. 

The  good  doctor  came  back  to  Detroit 
In  1957  to  serve  as  medical  oflBcerj  in 
charge.  As  a  part  of  his  administrative 
duties,  he  supervises  26  outpatient  and 
designated  physicians'  offices  throughjaut 
the  States  of  Michigan.  Ohio,  Penniyl- 
vania.  and  West  Virginia.  j 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of  dirjec- 
tors  for  the  Federal  Business  Association 
of  Detroit  and  has  taken  an  active  p|art 
in  the  various  community  campaigns, 
such  as  the  United  Foundation,  March 
of  Dimes,  Crusade  for  Freedom,  et  cetira. 

I  sincerely  wish  Dr.  Williams  miny 
more  gratifying  and  rewarding  yearg  in 
the  field  of  public  health  service. 


Hit.  10618:  A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  ^ 
AMOUNT  OF  DOMESTIC  BEiET 
SUGAR  AND  MAINLAND  C^^ 
SUGAR  WHICH  MAY  BE  MAR- 
KETED DURING  1964.  1965, 
1966 

Mr.  LIBONATI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle] 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  exi 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tY  ere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentler  lan 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eur- 
pose  of  the  bill  which  I  introduced  3  es- 
terday  is  to  provide  immediate  relief  f;-om 
excessive  inventories  of  beet  and  main- 
land cane  sugar  and  to  buttress  the  pi  es- 
ently  existing  Sugar  Act  by  eliminailng 
its  inequities  for  the  duration  of  1  its 
present  existence;  that  is,  from  how 
until  December  31,  1966.  1 

The  present  beet  area  quota  of  2,660,- 
000  tons  would  be  increased  to  3,3  »0,- 
000  tons  for  1965  and  1966  and  woulc  be 
2,850,000  for  1964;  the  mainland  cine 
area  on  the  other  hand  would  have  its 
present  quota  increased  from  900  000 
tons  to  1,150.000  tons  in  1964,  and  to 
1.650.000  tons  for  1965  and  1966.  The 
beet  area  production  for  calendar  |964 
is  set  at  approximately  3,100,000  ttons 
and  the  mainland  cane  area  production 
at  1.200.000  tons.  The  ability  of  both 
industries  to  meet  these  increased  quitas 
and   accomplish    the   purposes   of  this 


part,  if  not  all,  of  our  domestic  require- 
ment. 

The  cane-sugar  industry  with  its 
long-range  constancy  of  production, 
more  eflBcient  utilization  of  farmlands 
not  easily  maintained  in  other  crops, 
and  its  function  as  a  source  of  supply 
readily  and  continually  available  to 
meet  the  varying  demands  of  the  cane 
sugar  refiners  is  prepared  to,  and  should, 
provide  an  increased  proportion  of  our 
ever  increasing  annual  sugar  consump- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  serve  to  enable  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  foregoing  aims  by 
providing  a  more  realistic  division  of  the 
market  between  the  beet  processors  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  cane  processors 
and  refiners  on  the  other. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as 
amended,  as  this  House  is  well  aware, 
about  IVi  million  tons  of  quota  was 
allotted  to  Communist  Cuba  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  so  long  as  our 
country  was  not  maintaining  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  this  tonnage  would 
be  purchased  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  view  of  Cuba's  supplying  bet- 
ter than  3  million  tons  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  1958,  its  last  full  year  of 
participation  in  the  U.S.  sugar  market, 
and  the  present  state  of  disrepair  and 
highly  diminished  productive  capacity 
of  the  Cuban  industry  as  well  as  the 
great  length  of  time  required  to  restore 
this  industry  to  its  former  productive 
levels,  it  is  highly  unrealistic  any  longer 
to  maintain  any  quota  whatsoever, 
primarily  set  up  for  Cuba. 

Both  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
areas  of  our  domestic  industry  have  re- 
sponded to  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
void  occasioned  by  Cuban  nonsupply  with 
an  increase  of  capacity  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  production  in  both  areas  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  marketing 
allotments  for  such  areas.  The  present 
smomalous  situation  of  having  an  over- 
supply  of  sugar  in  our  domestic  producers 
and  an  undersupply  of  marketing 
allotment  occasioned  by  maintaining  the 
fictional  Cuban  quota  should  be  eradi- 
cated.   This  bill  proposes  to  do  that. 

The  refiners  of  cane  sugar  whose  in- 
dustry has  long  been  dependent  upon 
ofifshore  sugars  not  now  available  must 
be  provided  with  adequate  raw  material 
to  assure  their  continued  and  undimin- 
ished position  in  fulfilling  our  domestic 
requirements.  This  is  the  primary  rea- 
son why  the  increase  of  quota  should  be 
divided  equally  between  the  beet  and 
mainland  cane  areas  rather  than  upon 
the  basis  of  division  presently  existing 
under  the  act  for  the  basic  quota  of  mar- 
keting allotments. 

The  instability  of  governments  of 
many  areas  of  foreign  sugar  supply  with 
the  consequent  uncertainty  of  the  avail- 
ability of  this  supply  magnifies  the  neces- 
sity of  afBrmative  action  to  protect  the 


LET'S  GET  THE  PACTS  STRAIGHT 
ON  THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM^ 
PART  2 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ptjrcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
statement  is  made  in  connection  with  my 
statement  contained  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  yesterday  on  page 
6335.  There  will  be  further  statements 
along  these  lines  on  April  6  and  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  wheat 
producers  and  most  farm  organizations 
want  the  wheat  program  which  is  a  part 
of  H.R.  6196. 

Today,  I  want  to  clear  up  two  more 
common  misconceptions;  first,  that  be- 
cause it  involves  the  use  of  certificates 
the  wheat  program  in  H.R.  6196  is  a  com- 
plicated program.  Second.  I  want  to 
correct  the  misconception  that  this  pro- 
gram was  not  studied  in  detail  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  simplest,  most 
flexible  price  support  program  that  has 
ever  been  offered  wheatgrowers. 

Under  this  program  each  wheat 
producer  is  notified  of  his  wheat  acreage 
allotment  and  the  number  of  certificates 
he  is  entitled  to  if  he  plants  within  his 
allotment. 

What  could  be  simpler  than  this? 

All  the  producer  has  to  do  is  advise  his 
county  committee  that  he  plans  to  co- 
operate. At  the  appropriate  time  the 
committee  will  inspect  his  farm  to 
verify  the  fact  that  he  has  planted  with- 
in his  allotment.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  county  committee  may  mail 
him  the  wheat  marketing  certificates  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

He  may  sell  his  wheat  from  the  com- 
bine, or  he  can  place  it  in  storage.  No 
marketing  card  is  required  to  sell  his 
wheat  as  under  the  old  program. 

If  he  wishes,  he  can  take  his  wheat 
marketing  certificates  to  the  local  eleva- 
tor with  his  wheat.  The  elevator  will  pay 
him  the  face  value  of  the  certificates  and 
may  sell  them  to  the  local  or  regional  of- 
fice of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Or,  the  producer  himself  may  take  or 
send  the  wheat  marketing  certificates  to 
the  local  or  regional  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  office  and  receive  their  face 
value. 

A  wheat  producer  who  does  not  wish  to 
cooperate  by  planting  within  his  wheat 
acreage  allotment  has  no  forms  to  fill 
out.  No  one  will  check  on  his  excess 
plantings.  He  may  sell  his  wheat  freely 
in  the  market  and,  for  the  same  quality 


bill  has  already  been  demonstrated. ,  -  ,  .  ,  .^  ,  * 
The  past  year's  fiuctuating  prici  of  American  consumer  of  sugar  from  price  wheat,  should  receive  the  same  market 
sugar  to  the  US  consumer  largely! oc-  gyrations  such  as  those  to  which  these  price  as  the  cooperator.  He  simply  is  not 
casioned  by  our  dependence  upon  for-  consumers  have  recently  been  subjected,  entitled  to  any  marketing  certificates  if 
elgn  suppliers  for  a  considerable  portion  The  surest  and  most  effective  method  of 
of  our  sugar  needs  points  up  the  a^vis-  doing  this  is  to  provide  for  the  domestic 
ability  of  relying  more  heavily  upon  |  our  industry  to  produce  a  greatly  enlarged 
domestic  producers  who  stand  re^dy,  percentage  of  our  annual  sugar  con- 
willing,  and  able  to   satisfy   a  greater  simiption.   This  bill  does  that 


he  has  overplanted  his  wheat  allotment. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  wheat  program  authorized  in  H.R. 
6196  has  a  new  feature  in  It  which  gives 
wheat  producers  more  flexibility  in  their 
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planting  plans  than  ever  before.  It  is  the 
so-called  substitution  clause.  Under  this 
clause,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  a  producer  may  substitute 
wheat  on  a  part  of  his  feed  grain  acreage 
base  or  plant  feed  grains  on  a  part  of  his 
wheat  acreage  allotment  and  still  be  in 
compliance  with  both  programs. 

This  provides  a  flexibility  to  farmers 
who  produce  both  wheat  and  feed  grains 
that  was  never  before  available  to  them. 

The  new  wheat  prorgam  is  equally 
simple  BLTid  free  of  administrative  head- 
aches for  the  wheat  trade  and  the  domes- 
tic millers.  All  wheat  will  move  through 
the  usual  channels  of  trade,  being 
bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  its  qual- 
ity and  geographic  location.  High  qual- 
ity wheat  will  command  its  usual  pre- 
mium in  the  marketplace. 

Domestic  millers  will  know  in  advance 
the  value  of  the  marketing  certificates 
they  must  purchase  to  go  with  all  wheat 
utilized  for  domestic  food  uses.  There  is 
no  uncertainty  or  difficulties  involved  in 
this.  They  know  that  with  every  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat  purchased  and  utilized 
for  domestic  food  products  they  must 
purchase  the  equivalent  number  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates  at  the  price  set 
for  the  entire  marketing  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  wheat  marketing  certificates  can 
be  obtained  from  the  nearest  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  office. 

What  could  be  simpler? 

Now,  I  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  long  hours  of  hearings  and  study 
which  my  subcommittee  put  in  on  this 
wheat  program. 

I  know  of  no  recent  bills  which  have 
come  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  longer  record  of  hearings  held  on 
them — unless,  perhaps,  it  was  the  tax  cut 
or  civil  rights  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22,  23,  and  26  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  held  hearings 
on  39  wheat  bills.  At  that  time  the 
proposal  for  a  voluntary  certificate  plan 
similar  to  the  one  incorporated  in  H.R. 
6196  was  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
by  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  Sena- 
tor George  McGovern,  from  the  impor- 
tant wheat-growing  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  voluntary  certificate  plan  and 
many  other  proposals  were  widely  dis- 
cussed by  wheat  producers  and  by  farm 
leaders  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
months. 

On  December  11. 12,  and  16,  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  again  held  open  hearings 
and  heard  some  14  witnesses  represent- 
ing many  State  organizations  of  wheat 
producers,  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Producers,  the  Millers  National 
Federation,  and  representative*"  of  na- 
tional farm  organizations. 

Most  of  these  witnesses  favored  a  vol- 
untary certificate  plan  of  the  type  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  6196. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  my  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Wheat  Soubcommit- 
tee  seriously.  I  continued  open  hearings 
on  all  the  various  wheat  plans  proposed 
on  January  7,  8,  9,  17.  and  22. 

After  these  extensive  hearings.  I  in- 
troduced HJR.  9780  on  January  28.  H.R. 
9780  authorizes  a  voluntary  certificate 


plan  very  similar — In  fact  almost  Iden- 
tical—to the  provisions  of  H.R.  6196. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  9780  and  the  other 
alternative  wheat  bills  were  discussed 
by  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  in  executive 
session  on  February  14,  15,  17,  20.  21.  24, 
and  27.  At  that  time,  the  subcommittee 
voted  to  send  It  to  the  full  committee. 
The  House  Agriculture  Comnnittee  held 
two  meetings  on  this  bill  and  reported  it 
favorably  on  March  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  record  of  the 
study  made  by  the  Wheat  Subcommittee 
in  1963  and  in  the  past  few  months.  But 
I  ask  any  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
been  told  he  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a 
wheat  program  that  has  not  been  given 
adequate  study  to  look  at  pages  8  and  9 
of  House  Report  No.  1239— the  report  to 
accompany  H.R.  9780— "A  Voluntary 
Marketing  Certificate  Program  for 
Wheat." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wheat  program  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  6196  is  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Stockman,  of 
Oregon. 

In  years  past,  Clifford  Hope,  of  Kan- 
sas, took  the  leadership  in  sponsoring 
this  type  of  a  program  for  wheat  produc- 
ers. Many  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body  have  introduced  and  supported  leg- 
islation of  this  type  in  past  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  former  Congressmen  Stockman, 
Hope,  Smith  of  Kansas.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Breeding,  Congressman  Albert, 
Ben-y,  Horan,  and  others  have  intro- 
duced and  supported  similar  legislation 
in  earlier  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  vote  on  H.R. 
6196  we  will  be  voting  on  a  wheat  pro- 
gram that  has  had  not  hours,  not  weeks, 
not  months — but  years  of  study. 

It  is  the  best  wheat  program  a  major- 
ity of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  could 
agree  on. 

It  is  the  best  wheat  program  a  major- 
ity of  the  Agriculture  Committee  could 
agree  on. 

It  is  reconmiended  by  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Freeman. 

It  is  a  program  which  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Members  of  this  body 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  after 
the  Easter  recess. 


HELLER  QUERIED  ON  PRICE-WAGE 
GUIDEPOSTS 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  indi- 
cated that  the  administration  has  15 
major  industries  under  special  scrutiny 
as  part  of  its  early  warning  system  for 
price  increases.  According  to  the  article, 
plarmed  price  boosts  will  get  quick  top 
level  attention  with  individual  dissua- 
sion efforts  following  where  necessary. 
One  official  is  quoted  as  saying,  "We'll 
jawbone,  arm  twist  and  needle." 


Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  written  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  asking  whether  this  report  is 
true  and,  if  so,  asking  what  industries 
have  been  placed  xmder  scrutiny,  what 
procedures  have  been  set  up  under  the 
early  warning  system  and  what  form  will 
individual  dissuasion  efforts  take. 

I  have  also  asked  Dr.  Heller  whether 
individual  collective  bargaining  situa- 
tions that  may  lead  to  a  wage  spiral  are 
also  being  put  under  scrutiny.  This  is 
particularly  pertinent  in  view  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
that  it  will  ask  for  a  4.9-percent  increase 
in  wages  and  fringe  benefits  this  year,  a 
figure  far  exceeding  the  limits  set  by  the 
wsige-price  guideposts. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Heller  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  20  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

March  23.  1964. 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Heller:  I  noted  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  20  that  a  price-wage 
early  warning  system  Is  going  into  high  gear, 
with  15  major  Industries  under  special  scru- 
tiny. According  to  the  Journal,  planned 
price  boosts  are  getting  top-level  attention 
faster,  with  the  possibility  that  individual 
dissuasion  efforts  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tion ofBclals  will  follow. 

Is  this  report  true?  If  so,  I  would  appre- 
ciate knowing  the  15  major  industries  re- 
portedly under  scrutiny.  I  would  also  like 
to  know  the  procedures  set  up  under  the 
early  warning  system  and  the  action  which 
the  administration  intends  to  take  in  cases 
where  it  considers  that  particular  wage  and 
price  decisions  have  violated  the  guideposts. 

It  has  also  been  noted  in  the  press  re- 
cently that  the  United  Auto  Workers  have 
announced  that  they  will  ask  for  an  increase 
in  wage  and  fringe  benefits  of  4.9  percent, 
which  certainly  exceeds  the  administration's 
guideposts.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  adminis- 
tration also  has  under  scrutiny  individual 
collective  bargaining  situations  that  could 
lead  to  a  wage  spiral  this  year? 

Because  of  the  imixjrtance  of  this  matter, 
I  hope  you  will  reply  to  this  letter  at  your 
earliest  possible  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20,  1964] 

Washington  Wire:  A  Spictal  Weekly  Rs- 
PORT  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joxtrnal's 
Capital  Bureau — Jawbone  Attack  Against 
Price  and  Wage  Increases  Heads  Into 
Pull  Cry 

Johnson  adviser  Heller,  speaking  Monday 
to  the  Detroit  Economic  Club,  wUl  hammer 
on  the  need  for  restraint;  big  auto  executives 
will  be  listening.  Hodges,  tax  collector  Cap- 
lin  strum  the  same  theme.  Some  seldom- 
involved  officials  begin  to  talk  up  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  efforts;  signs  of  prices  inching  up  add  to 
the  urgency. 

An  early  warning  system  goes  into  high 
gear,  with  15  major  industries  under  special 
scrutiny.  Planned  price  boosts  get  top-level 
attention  faster;  individual  dissuasion  efforts 
may  follow.  "We'll  hit  every  part  of  the 
anatomy,"  vows  one  official.  "We'll  Jawbone, 
arm-twist  and  needle."  Labor-management 
attacks  on  Johnson's  wage-price  guidelines 
only  convince  some  officials  the  idea  is  right. 

There's  no  sign  now  of  any  plan  for  com- 
pulsory controls.  A  line  in  a  Caplln  speech 
last  week,  seeming  to  warn  of  compiilsion, 
was  not  intended  to  sound  as  it  did. 
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WHO   ARE    THE   AMERICAN   PQOR? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uitani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  JTrom 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RecorU  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^an 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
President  Johnson  has  issued  his  p<iver 
ty  message,  every  Member  of  Contress 
should  study  it  critically  and  analymcal- 
ly  and  without  rejrard  to  the  emotonal 
generalities  which  often  cloud  a  discus- 
sion of  poverty. 

As  my  Republican  colleagues  or  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  I  have 
been  pointing  out  for  the  past  few  wfeeks, 
before  a  strong  and  effective  program 
can  be  developed,  it  is  important  to  1  :now 
exactly  who  are  the  American  poor.  The 
administration  claims  that  any  family 
with  less  than  $3,000  annual  income  is 
living  in  poverty,  but  many  well-known 
economists  dispute  the  relevance  of]  this 
figure. 

A  recent  article  in  the  March  isste  of 
Fortune  magazine  examines  in  detail  the 
various  statistical  measures  available  to 
define  the  American  poor.  The  ai  tide 
points  out  that  money  income  aloie  is 
not  a  sufficient  standard  of  poverty,  but 
that  other  variables  such  as  age,  family 
size,  geographical  location,  and  family 
assets,  must  be  considered. 

Because  this  article  makes  a  valiiable 
contribution  to  moving  forward  thej  na- 
tional debate  on  poverty.  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Who  are  the  American  Poor? 
(By  Edmund  K.  Faltermayer) 

It  is  not  dlfiQcult  to  demonstrate,  by 
of  some  fairly  convincing  statistics, 
today's  "affluent"  America  tens  of  ml 
of   people  live   In   great  hardsliip 
measure  the  number  of  poor  with  any 
slon  Is  quite  another  matter,  for  the  toils 
do  It  are  lacking  at  present.    One  rum 
mediate,  for  example,  Into  the   problem 
definition.     "Poor"  Is  a  relative  term 
meaning  varies  with  time  and  place: 
standards  of  the  America  of  1850  or  of 
cutta  today,  poverty  has  already  been 
cated  In  the  United  States.    But  few 
day  Americans  would  settle  for  such 
ards.     Neither  would   they  avert  their 
from  some  rather  unseemly  statistics: 
In  March   1964,  more  than  6  million 
live  In  families  whose  Incomes  are 
that   they   qualify  for   free   food   fron 
Federal  Goverment,  that  7.300.000 
live  In  housing  classified  as  dilapidated, 
that  there  are  nearly  2  million  famlllei 
scrape  by  on  cash  Incomes  of  less  than 
a  year. 

Obviously,  these  numbers  exclude  a 
tude  of  shattered  lives  lived  out  in  fear, 
dom,  and   despair.     No  effort  to  play 
such  hardship  is  Intended  here 
less,  the  poverty  In  the  United  States 
be  put  into  some  sort  of  perspective 
we  can  know  how  to  deal  with  It 
Johnson,  declaring  all-out  war  on 
speaks  of  a  "forgotten  fifth"  of  the 
tlon,   and  Michael  Harrington,  In  his 
selling  book.  "The  Other  America,"  tal|ts 
40  to  50  million  poor — "a  fourth  of  the 
latlon."    Are  those  estimates  realistic? 
what  do  they  mean? 

As  a  glance  at  the  chart  ( not  printed 
Record  J    on   the   opposite   page   shows, 
low-Income  segment  of  the  population 
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shrunk  greatly  In  the  last  35  years.  Will 
the  decline  continue  or  are  we  approach- 
ing a  bedrock  of  disadvantaged  citizens 
forever  condemned  to  live  on  the  dole? 
What  sort  of  people  now  make  up  the  group 
called  the  poor?  Poverty  Is  not  a  homoge- 
nous phenomenon  but  a  complex  of  differ- 
ent conditions  with  different  causes,  such  as 
school  dropouts,  racial  discrimination,  the 
growing  number  of  old  people  In  the  popula- 
tion, the  farm  problem,  and  economic  stag- 
nation In  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Each 
situation  may  call  for  a  different  remedy. 

Such  figures  as  do  exist  contain  many  sur- 
prises. In  depressed  Harlan  County,  Ky., 
for  example,  half  the  homes  lack  Inside 
toilets  and  many  children  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition. But  according  to  a  new  book  by 
Herman  P.  Miller  of  the  Census  Bureau  en- 
titled "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,"  59  percent  of 
Harlan  County's  families  have  a  car — more 
than  in  West  Germany — and  88  percent  have 
washing  machines.  The  figures  also  suggest 
strongly  that  most  of  America's  poor  are  not 
lazy — the  majority  work  hard  for  their  low 
Incomes — and  that  they  do  not  like  to  live 
on  handouts.  A  study  of  Federal  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children — a  program 
that  mainly  assists  households  In  which  the 
father  Is  dead.  Is  permanently  disabled,  or 
has  deserted  the  family — shows  that  even 
Negro  cases  are  generally  closed  within  2 
years.  The  U.S.  poor  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  minority  groups.  While  nonwhltes,  mostly 
Negroes,  make  up  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
total,  the  majority  of  the  poor  are  white 
Protestants.  But  these  are  only  Indications, 
not  the  basic  data  of  poverty. 

A    MAKESHIFT    APPROACH 

One  Of  the  first  tasks  facing  Peace  Corps 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver,  recently  named  by 
President  Johnson  to  lead  the  attack  on 
poverty.  Is  to  produce  some  refined  data. 
Such  statistics  as  exist  today  come  primarily 
from  two  agencies  of  the  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Bixreau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics.  The  two  work 
quite  separately,  and  poverty,  as  such,  Is  not 
a  direct  and  major  concern  of  either.  Their 
data  on  income  distribution  are  Incomplete 
and  are  not  directly  comparable.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  yardstick  of  poverty 
agreed  upon  among  Its  own  various  agencies. 
The  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  once  worked  out  minimum  sub- 
sistence budgets,  but  stopped  doing  It  long 
before  World  War  II.  A  few  years  ago  It 
produced  some  estimates  of  what  sort  of 
pretax  Income  Is  needed  to  maintain  a 
modest  but  adequate  standard  of  living  for 
a  family  of  4  In  20  key  cities.  Converted  to 
1964  prices,  these  budgets  range  from  about 
$6,000  a  year  In  Atlanta  to  $7,000  In  Chicago. 
But  this  Is  way  above  the  poverty  line  by 
anybody's  definition.  As  the  BLS  Itself  takes 
pains  to  point  out,  the  figures  represent  a 
cutoff  point  for  deprivation,  which  It  regards 
as  the  next  stage  above  poverty.  The  BLS 
has  not  worked  out  the  boundary  at  which 
deprivation  becomes  poverty. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, which  devoted  considerable  space  to 
poverty  In  its  recent  economic  report,  was 
forced  to  use  makeshift  methods  to  meas- 
ure the  problem.  What  It  did  was  to  select 
a  cutoff  line  of  $3,000  a  year  for  a  family 
and  $1,500  for  a  person  living  alone — roughly 
in  line  with  most  off-the-wall  estimates. 
Then  It  applied  this  quantitative  definition 
to  the  Census  Bureau's  population  survey 
for  1962  to  see  how  many  people  fall  below 
these  figures.  The  answer:  between  33  mil- 
lion and  35  million  people  In  1962  or  just 
under  a  fifth  of  the  population.  But  these 
rough  figures  Include  some  people  who 
should  not  be  considered  poor  and  exclude 
millions  who  probably  should  be.  An  elderly 
couple,  living  alone  In  a  small  town  In 
Ohio  In  a  pald-for  house,  might  manage  tol- 
erably well  on  $3,000  a  year.  But  in  a  New 
York  City  family  of  eight,  living  In  rented 


quarters,  would  be  in  severe  straits  even  at 
$4,000  a  year.  Such  figures  do  not  permit 
an  accurate  inventory  of  the  Nation's  poor. 
"Refined  analysis,"  the  council  confessed, 
"would  vary  the  Income  cutoff  by  family 
size,  age,  location,  and  other  indicators  of 
needs  and  costs.  This  has  not  been  pos- 
sible." 

OLD    FOLKS    AND    FARMERS 

There  Is  another  difficulty.  The  Census 
Bureau's  annual  pxopulatlon  surveys — not  to 
be  confused  with  the  decennial  census — 
understate  family  Incomes  and  thus.  In  ef- 
fect, overstate  poverty.  Money  Income  In 
these  Interim  svurveys  Is  underreported  by 
as  much  as  15  percent;  many  of  those  In- 
terviewed overlook  such  things  as  part-time 
earnings.  Furthermore,  the  Census  Bureau 
does  not  Include  nonmoney  income,  such  as 
the  "Imputed  rent"  that  homeowners  don't 
have  to  pay  or  the  food  that  farm  families 
can  grow  for  themselves.  Such  Income  Is 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  but  the  "imputed  rent"  and  food 
would  be  a  much  larger  percentage  on  small 
farms.  Thus  the  council's  roster  of  poor 
contains  not  only  too  many  old  people  but 
too  many  farmers. 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics,  measur- 
ing the  GNP,  tries  to  Include  all  family  In- 
come. Using  data  from  Federal  Income  tax 
returns,  It  adds  In  its  own  estimates  of  Im- 
puted rent  and  food  eaten  on  the  farm. 
With  Income  thus  estimated  In  full,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  below  the  $3,000 
and  $1,500  cutoff  points  shrinks  to  15  per- 
cent, on  the  basis  of  1961  data.  Gone  from 
the  total  poor  are  a  substantial  number  of 
small  farmers  whose  nonmoney  Income  can 
sometimes  exceed  $1,000  a  year.  Some  argue 
that  these  cutoff  points  are  too  low.  Un- 
fortunately, the  agency's  tables  are  In  $1,000 
Increments,  and  the  next  figure  of  $4,000  may 
err  on  the  high  side.  Using  $4,000  for  fami- 
lies and  $2,000  for  Individuals,  the  estimate 
of  the  poor  swells  to  23  p>ercent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. No  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
reconcile  the  OBE's  data  with  the  Census 
Bureau's. 

A  SLIDING  SCALE  WOTTLD  BE    BETTER 

The  OBE  figures  have  other  defects.  Poc 
example,  they  make  no  provision  for  varia- 
tions In  the  size  of  families.  Instead  of  a 
rigid  cutoff  point  of  $3,000,  a  sliding  scale 
might  better  be  set  up.  that  would  consider, 
say,  $2,000  "adequate"  for  a  family  of  two, 
$2,500  for  three,  $3,500  for  five,  and  so  on. 
To  compute  the  number  of  poor  In  this  way, 
we  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  Census 
Bureau  data,  whose  shortcomings  have  al- 
ready been  noted.  Nevertheless,  the  results 
are  Illuminating.  Using  the  same  1962  sur- 
vey, we  wind  up  with  2,600,000  more  poor 
people  than  the  estimate  given  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  They  are  not  the 
same  collection  of  people,  however.  Gone 
are  some  4,800,000  persons  In  small  families, 
most  of  them  elderly  couples  and  young 
married  people  with  no  dependents.  But 
joining  the  group  are  7,400,000  people  In 
large  families,  mostly  children,  making  a 
net  addition  of  2,600,000. 

What  about  local  variations  In  living  costs, 
which  none  of  these  figures  allow  for?  Her- 
man Miller  of  the  Census  Bureau  has  had  a 
go  at  that  problem.  In  an  unpublished 
study  based  on  1959  data,  he  has  attempted 
to  take  both  family  size  and  geography  Into 
account.  His  cutoff  points  are  those  used  by 
Individual  States  to  determine  eligibility  for 
federally  aided  public-assistance  programs. 
One  drawback  Is  that  the  States  do  not  use 
standardized  criteria  for  constructing  their 
minimum  budgets — some  are  stingy  and 
others  are  more  liberal.  The  cutoff  points 
are  low  In  any  case,  ranging  from  $1,566  In 
Arkansas  to  $2,909  In  Maine  for  a  family  of 
five.  The  result  Is  a  rockbottom  figure  of 
23.500.000  poor,  or  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion In  1959.    Miller  himself,  who  concedes 
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that  all  poverty  yardsticks  are  arbitrary, 
nevertheless  believes  these  figures  understate 
the  problem. 

No  wonder  all  sorts  of  figures  are  being 
tossed  around  In  the  poverty  discussion. 
They  do  not  necessarily  conflict;  they  are 
based  on  different  definitions.  Several  years 
ago  Robert  J.  Lampman  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  In  a  stuc'y  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  showed 
that  the  number  of  poor  might  range  between 
9  and  36  percent  of  the  population,  depend- 
ing on  which  assumptions  and  definitions 
were  used.  Lampman  settled  for  19  percent, 
and  most  current  estimates  cluster  around 
this  figure. 

None  of  the  figures  given  thus  far  tells  us 
how  many  people  were  only  temporarily  poor 
at  the  time  the  count  was  made.  Some  family 
Incomes,  because  of  the  father's  prolonged 
illness,  may  dip  for  a  year  below  the  poverty 
line  and  then  return  to  the  previous  level. 
A  1959  study  by  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Institute  for  Social  Research  suggests  that 
most — but  not  all — of  the  poor  have  always 
been  ix)or.  Some  60  percent  of  the  poor 
families  who  responded  to  the  question  said 
their  Income  had  never  exceeded  $3,000,  and 
only  14  percent  had  ever  earned  more  than 
$5,000. 

WHY  THEY   ARE   POOR 

If  we  assume  that  something  approaching  a 
fifth  of  the  population  Is  poor,  then  the  next 
question  Is.  Who  are  these  people  and  what 
are  their  prospects?  Relying  mainly  on  the 
Council  of  Economics  Advisers  figures — but 
making  adjustments  where  necessary  In  view 
of  their  Imperfections — we  can  list  the  main 
causes  of  continued  poverty  In  the  United 
States.  For  simplicity,  most  of  the  data  refer 
to  the  seven-eighths  of  the  poor  who  live  in 
multlperson  families.  The  numbers  add  up 
to  more  than  35  million  because  most  poor 
people  have  more  than  one  handicapping 
characteristic.  In  order  of  importance,  they 
are: 

Low  educational  level:  Some  61  percent 
of  the  Nation's  poor  families,  with  about  21 
million  people,  are  headed  by  people  who  did 
not  get  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  For  the 
population  as  a  whole,  only  35  percent  fall 
In  this  low-education  group.  These  Ill- 
equipped  breadwinners  must  compete  for 
the  dwindling  portion  of  unskilled,  low- 
paying  jobs. 

Residence  In  the  South:  With  30  percent 
of  the  country's  population,  the  South,  de- 
spite its  recent  strides,  still  contains  47  per- 
cent of  the  country's  poor.  Out  of  3.072 
counties  In  the  United  States,  648  have 
median  family  Incomes  under  $3,000  a  year — 
and  90  percent  of  the  648  poor  counties  are 
in  the  South  or  In  adjacent  areas  such  as 
southern  Missouri.  The  Appalachian  re- 
gion, much  of  which  lies  In  the  South,  con- 
tains 15  million  people,  of  whom  6  million 
are  classed  as  poor. 

Residence  In  rural  areas:  Despite  the  de- 
cline in  the  farm  population,  there  are  still 
1.500,000  families,  with  perhaps  6  million 
people,  living  on  marginal  farms  with  cash 
Incomes  under  $3,000  a  year.  This  over- 
states rural  poverty  somewhat  because,  as 
already  noted.  It  does  not  take  Into  account 
nonmoney  Income.  In  addition  to  the  poor 
classed  among  farm  families  there  Is  a  large 
group  of  nonfarm  families  who  live  In  rural 
areas,  some  of  whom  work  on  farms  as  hired 
hands.  Approximately  27  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's nonfarm  rural  families,  containing 
about  9  million  people,  fall  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  figure  Includes  virtually  all  of 
the  country's  migratory  farmworkers  and 
their  families,  or  about  2  million  people — a 
figure  that.  Incidentally,  has  remained  fairly 
stable  In  recent  years. 

Race  and  discrimination:  According  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  44  percent  of 
the  country's  nonwhlte  families,  with  about 
8  million  people,  are  poor.  Most  of  these 
people  are  Negroes,  but  the  figure  also  takes 


In  the  majority  of  the  country's  552,000  In- 
dians, particularly  the  two-fifths  who  live  on 
reservations.  In  the  latter,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  typically  runs  between  40  and  50 
percent. 

Old  age:  In  1900  only  4  percent  of  the 
population  was  65  or  older.  Today  the 
figure  is  9.2  percent  and  creeping  ever 
higher.  Thanks  to  social  security  and  other 
Income  sources,  an  Increasing  number  of 
these  old  people  live  apart  from  their  grown 
children.  In  1961  some  78  percent  of  them 
maintained  their  own  households  compared 
with  only  two-thirds  a  decade  earlier  and  a 
far  smaller  portion  In  the  depressed  1930's. 
By  the  $3,000  annual-Income  yardstick,  47 
percent  of  the  families  headed  by  a  person 
over  65  are  poor.  If  the  poverty  line  Is  low- 
ered to  $2,000  only  27  percent  of  these  elder- 
ly couples,  or  about  4,500,000  people,  would 
fall  In  the  group  considered  poor.  If  un- 
attached Individuals  with  incomes  under 
$1,500  are  added  in,  the  total  number  of 
aged  poor  would  be  about  7  million. 

Broken  homes:  When  a  father  dies  or 
simply  runs  away,  the  family  can  sink 
below  the  poverty  line  almost  at  once.  Only 
a  tenth  of  the  Nation's  families  are  headed 
by  women,  but  48  percent  of  those,  by  the 
Council's  reckoning,  have  Incomes  under 
$3,000  a  year.  About  a  fourth  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor  live  In  such  homes. 

Early  marriage:  Not  only  are  old  folks 
splitting  off  from  their  families,  but  young 
people  are  doing  so,  too,  by  marrying  earlier. 
Families  headed  by  a  person  under  24  years 
old  are  still  not  large  In  number,  but  some 
31  percent  of  them,  with  perhaps  2  million 
people,  are  classed  as  poor.  This  probably 
overstates  the  problem  because  many  of 
them  have  no  children  and,  unlike  the  aged, 
can  look  forward  to  higher  earnings  In  the 
future.  A  significant  minority,  for  example, 
are  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
whose  poverty,  one  supposes,  Is  temporary. 

Unemployment:  Surprisingly,  this  ranks 
low  on  the  list  of  poverty's  causes.  Only  a 
sixteenth  of  the  pool  families,  with  perhaps  2 
million  people,  were  headed  by  an  unem- 
ployed person  In  1962.  Indeed,  only  a  third 
of  all  U.S.  families  with  unemployed  heads 
are  classed  as  poor  In  the  Council's  flgxires. 
These  figures  provide  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  temporary  nature  of  most  U.S.  unem- 
ployment and  the  contribution  made  by 
working  wives  and  unempl03rment  Insurance. 
But  the  statistics  are  not  so  comforting  as 
they  seem.  The  poor  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  whose  unemploy- 
ment benefits  have  run  out.  And  the  Coun- 
cil's figures,  because  they  Include  too  few 
large  families,  unquestionably  err  on  the 
conservative  side.  A  more  important  con- 
tributor to  p>overty  is  underemployment — 
the  low  productivity  of  marginal  farmers, 
for  example,  and  the  sporadic  natiire  of  many 
Jobs  held  by  iinskllled  workers.  But  statis- 
tics on  underemployment  are  very  sketchy. 

IN   BRITAIN    75    PERCENT    ARE    "POOR" 

K  nothing  else,  the  figures  above  on  the 
various  categories  of  the  poor  refute  the  no- 
tion expressed  In  John  Kenneth  Galbralth's 
book,  "The  Affluent  Society,"  that  poverty  Is 
no  longer  general  In  America  but  Is  limited 
to  "Insular"  and  "case"  poverty — I.e.,  de- 
pressed areas  and  handicapped  persons.  Gal- 
bralth  used  a  cutoff  figure  of  $1,000.  which 
Is  way  too  low.  When  a  higher  jx>verty  line 
Is  used,  some  poverty  turns  up  in  almost 
every  area  of  the  country. 

In  another  sense,  though,  Galbralth  Is 
quite  right.  Poverty  Is  no  longer  the  basic 
human  condition  In  America,  as  It  has  been 
throughout  most  of  human  history.  As  late 
as  1929,  two- thirds  of  Americans  would  have 
been  called  poor  by  definitions  now  In  use. 
And  even  In  1929,  it  should  be  reanembered, 
America's  living  standard  was  higher  than 
Western  Evirope's  Is  today.  If  the  $3,000 
yardstick  were  applied  to  present-day  Brit- 


ain, for  example,  three-quarters  of  the  pop- 
ulation would  be  considered  poor. 

Economic  growth  has  been  the  main  force 
lifting  over  a  third  of  the  citizenry  above 
the  poverty  line  since  1929.  Measured  in 
constant  dollars,  average  family  Income  after 
Federal  taxes  has  risen  more  than  50  percent 
In  the  last  35  years.  The  growing  number 
of  working  wives  has  helped  somewhat,  since 
more  families  now  have  two  wage  earners. 
These  two  factors  together  are  much  more 
Important  than  the  "redistribution  of  in- 
come." As  to  the  latter  trend,  studies  have 
shown  that  the  jjoorest  two-fifths  of  the 
country's  "consumer  units,"  after  payment 
of  Federal  taxes,  got  16.5  percent  of  total 
family  Income  In  1961  compared  with  only 
12.5  percent  In  1929.  (Consumer  unit  Is  p, 
term  that  embraces  both  multlperson  fam- 
illes  and  persons  living  alone.)  The  welfare 
state  has  also  played  a  role.  Transfer  pay- 
ments of  all  types,  primarily  from  social 
security  and  public  assistance  programs,  have 
risen  to  6  percent  of  the  GNP  from  only  1 
percent.  While  small  In  the  aggregate,  these 
now  account  for  43  percent  of  the  Income 
of  the  p>oore6t  fifth  of  consxmier  units. 

What  of  the  future?  Most  forecasts  based 
on  recent  trends  suggest  a  slowdown  In  the 
rate  at  which  poverty  Is  being  reduced.  Be- 
tween 1947  and  1962,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  says,  the  percentage  of  p>oor  fami- 
lies In  the  population — leaving  aside  Indi- 
viduals— declined  from  32  percent  to  20  per- 
cent. However,  three-quarters  of  this  shrink- 
age took  place  prior  to  1957,  and  since  then 
the  decline  has  slowed  to  about  half  a  par- 
cent  a  year.  Slower  economic  growth  and 
higher  unemployment  are  chlefiy  to  blame, 
says  the  Council,  which  warns  that  "If  the 
decline  In  pvoverty  proceeded  at  the  slower 
rate  achieved  from  1957  on,  13  percent  of  our 
families  would  still  have  Incomes  under 
$3,000  In  1980."  For  this  reason,  It  says,  new 
antlpoverty  programs  are  needed.  "We  can- 
not leave  the  further  wearing  away  of  poverty 
solely  to  the  general  progress  of  the  econ- 
omy." 

FEWER    DROPOUTS 

This  type  of  forecast  Is  subject  to  all  the 
Inherent  weaknesses  of  numerical  projec- 
tions. A  better  Idea  of  what  lies  down  the 
road  can  be  gained  by  looking  at  poverty's 
sei>arate  causes  as  given  above.  While  such 
an  approach  doesn't  necessarily  refute  the 
slowdown  hypothesis.  It  indicates  that  we  are 
nowhere  near  bedrock  yet  and  that  a  lot  of 
favorable  trends  will  continue  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  the  poor  even  If  no  new  Government 
orograms  are  started. 

The  biggest  single  cause  of  poverty,  as  al- 
ready Indicated,  Is  the  lack  of  a  high  school 
education.  But  the  U.S.  population  Is  be- 
coming better  educated  all  the  time,  and 
the  trend  will  continue.  Today  66  percent 
of  schoolchildren  get  throiigh  high  school, 
twice  the  proportion  of  a  generation  ago. 
Even  Negroes,  who  suffer  from  environmental 
handicaps  that  dull  the  incentive  to  learn, 
are  raising  their  educational  level  somewhat. 
This  Is  true  i>artlcularly  In  the  North.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  the  average 
adult  Negro  male  has  had  9.5  years  of 
schooling,  only  a  year  less  than  his  white 
counterpart.  All  but  about  3  percent  of  the 
population — the  mentally  retarded  portion — 
Is  theoretically  educable  through  high  school, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
percentage  of  dropouts  will  not  continue  to 
decline  toward  this  figure. 

The  South,  where  so  much  of  U.S.  poverty 
Is  concentrated,  will  continue  Its  advance. 
According  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, 49  percent  of  southern  families  were 
poor  In  1947,  but  by  1962  the  figure  had 
fallen  to  32  percent.  Rural  poverty.  In  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  In  the 
South,  should  continue  to  decline,  too, 
mainly  from  the  closing  of  marginal  family- 
type  farms.  The  number  of  farm-operator 
families  In  the  United  States  declined  from 
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6  500  000  to  only  3.200,000  between  1947  and 
1962.  Curiously,  the  percentage  of  s^ch 
families  below  the  poverty  line  haa  remaliieU 
fairly  constant— It  Is  now  about  43  percent— 
but  even  if  this  ratio  stays  the  same,  tfhe 
absolute  nvunber  of  poor  farmers  will  drpp. 
As  for  southern  farms,  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  a  nongovernmental  groUp. 
has  forecast  that  another  third  of  the 
South-s  farm  operators,  most  of  them  pcor, 
will  get  out  of  agriculture  by  1975. 

THE    NECaO'S  STEADY    ADVANCE 

Even  the  racial  problem,  another  of  ^he 
main  causes  of  poverty,  gives  some  grouttds 
for  optimism.  In  one  sense,  the  Negrjes 
appear  to  be  getting  nowhere.  In  1949.  fic- 
cording  to  census  figures,  the  average  mple 
Negro  earned  53  percent  as  much  as  a  w^lte 
m^e  Ten  years  later,  following  a  narrdw- 
Ing  of  the  gap  during  the  Korean  y"  bodm. 
he  was  slightly  worse  off,  with  only  52  per- 
cent (the  gap.  it  should  be  noted,  is  narrow- 
er In  the  North).  Nevertheless,  the  abso- 
lute growth  in  pay  has  lifted  most  Negrbes 
above  the  poverty  line  in  the  last  5  yejrs. 
In  1947  two-thirds  of  nonwhlte  families  ^re 
noor-  by  1962  the  figure  was  down  to  44  der- 
cent  Much  of  this  reflects  continued  tal- 
gration  out  of  the  South,  where  60  percent 
of  the  Negroes  still  liv^-a  trend  that  fm 
continue.  And  Negroes  will  stay  in  schtaol 
longer  because  education  pays.  This  is  ttue 
even  though  a  college-educated  Negro  stajds 
to  earn  no  more  during  his  lifetime  tha^a 
white  who  stopped  at  the  eighth  grade^a 
stark  measure  of  discrimination's  penalty. 

Some  of  poverty's  causes,  to  be  sure,  ^ay 
remain  Just  as  persistent  in  the  years  ahjad. 
No  one  can  predict,  for  instance,  that  the  per- 
centage of  broken  homes  will  decrease.  The 
portion  of  the  population  over  65,  which  has 
a  high  incidence  of  poverty,  will  continue 
to  grow  But  in  both  these  cases  there  bre 
alleviating  factors.  As  to  broken  homes,  the 
average  monthly  payment  under  the  aidi  to 
families  with  dependent  children  prof 
(AFDC)  has  nearly  doubled  since  19391  m 
terms  of  1961  dollars.  Many  mothers  of  bro- 
ken families  work,  and  rising  wages  should 
help  them.  As  for  the  aged,  many  are  pbor 
because,  as  Michael  Harrington  points  dut. 
they  are  not  covered  by  social  security.  leg- 
islation already  on  the  books  will  imprtove 
this  situation  considerably.  Currently,  iriore 
than  90  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  coveted, 
and  the  nvimber  of  retired  workers  receiving 
payments  will  climb  toward  this  figure  in  Ithe 
decades  ahead.  MeanwhUe.  social  security 
benefits,  including  minimum  benefits,  are 
being  liberalized.  Even  when  figured  in  can- 
stant  prices,  the  average  payment  of  $12  7  a 
month  to  a  retired  worker  and  his  aged  \  rife 
IB  now  66  percent  higher  than  in  1940.  Iron- 
Ically,  it  is  Just  this  increase  in  benefits  and 
m  other  Income  that  has  tended  to  swell  jthe 
statistics  on  "poor"  elderly  people.  W  len 
they  stayed  with  their  children  in  homes 
with  substantial  incomes,  the  aged  were  not 
counted  among  the  poor.  But  when  1*iey 
moved  out  and  tried  to  maintain  a  house- 
hold on  less  than  $2,000  a  year— more  tian 
they  have  received  before— they  becione 
"poor."  statistically  speaking,  even  thoigh 
a  separate  residence  represents  a  rise  in  their 
living  standard.  Unquestionably,  many  aged 
live  in  dire  straits,  and  these  will  be  chronic 
welfare  cases.  But  the  group  as  a  whole,  as 
a  1963  report  by  the  President's  Coimcil  on 
Aging  conceded,  has  scored  "astonishing" 
gains  in  the  last  decade. 

For  most  of  the  poor,  however,  the  future 
18  somewhat  bleak.  For  example,  they  can 
expect  little  help  from  any  further  leve  Ing 
of  incomes.  For  the  bottom  two-fifthi  of 
the  country's  "consumer  units,"  the  social 
revolution  largely  ended  with  World  Wa^  n. 
The  poorest  fifth's  share  of  total  family  in- 
come, for  example.  Is  5  percent — about 
same  as  in  1944.     The  redistribution  of 


the 
in- 


comes in  recent  years  has  mainly  benefited 
the  middle  Income  groups  at  the  expense  of 
the  topmost  twentieth  of  the  population. 

Some  major  uncertainties  cloud  the  future, 
too.  Because  of  automation,  the  proportion 
of  unskilled  jobs  In  the  labor  force  is  shrink- 
ing. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  num- 
ber of  high  school  dropouts  competing  for 
these  Jobs  will  decline  as  fast.  Thus,  a  race 
is  on  between  two  Important  trends,  auto- 
mation and  the  rising  level  of  education. 
Poverty  will  be  reduced  only  if  the  latter 
trend  keeps  ahead  of  the  former — only  if  a 
growing  proportion  of  the  country's  youth 
receives  enough  schooling  to  be  employable, 
at  adequate  wage  levels.  In  an  Increasingly 
technological  era. 

There  Is  another  imponderable:  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  the  years  ahead.  More 
education  will  lift  Americans  out  of  poverty 
only  if  there  are  more  skilled  Job  available. 
For  even  skilled  Jobs  are  being  eliminated 
In  many  industries  by  rising  productivity 
and  automation.  With  fewer  workers  needed 
to  produce  the  same  output,  total  production 
must  grow  fast  enough  to  absorb  workers 
replaced  by  machines  and  simultaneously  to 
provide  new  Jobs  for  the  growing  numbers 
of  youth  now  entering  the  labor  force. 
Growth  is  also  essential  if  the  migration  to 
cities  from  poor  rural  areas  is  to  reduce 
poverty.  Without  it,  marginal  farmers  who 
move  to  cities  will  find  only  low-paying  Jobs, 
or  no  Jobs  at  all. 

The  figures  on  poverty  raise  a  number  of 
questions  of  future  public  policy,  particularly 
in  such  matters  as  aid  to  depressed  areas, 
mlnimxun-wage  legislation,  and  Federal  aid 
to  education.  About  a  third  of  the  people 
In  the  Appalachian  region  are  poor,  largely 
because  of  declining  employment  in  coal 
mines  and  farming.  Industry  should  be 
brought  in,  but  poor  roads  have  discouraged 
industrialization,  especially  in  southern  Ap- 
palachia.  Should  the  rest  of  the  country  be 
taxed  to  build  better  access  roeids  into  this 
rugged  area?  Or  should  we  simply  let  pres- 
ent trends  run  their  course?  The  Appalach- 
ian problem,  after  all,  is  slowly  being  "solved" 
by  out-mJgration;  some  2  million  people 
departed  from  the  region  In  the  last  decade. 
And  some  Indxistry  has  moved  In,  enough  to 
hold  the  decline  in  Jobs  to  1  percent.  But 
this  is  slow  progress  Indeed,  If  It  can  even 
be  called  that.  Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  large  sums  merely  to 
alleviate  distress  in  the  area.  Subsidized 
economic  development  might  cost  taxpayers 
less  in  the  long  run. 

A    HIGHER    WAGE    FLOOR? 

Some  argue  that  a  lot  of  poverty  could  be 
eliminated  overnight  If  legal  wage  minlmums 
were  raised  or  if  the  Federal  minimum- 
wage  law  were  extended  to  the  16  million 
workers  not  covered  by  it.  The  latter  step 
alone,  it  Is  sometimes  said,  would  pull  some 
families  with  two  wage  earners  above  the 
poverty  line  even  though  the  present  mini- 
mum of  $1.25  an  hour  works  out  to  only 
$2,600  a  year.  The  pitfall  In  this  argument 
is  a  good  example  of  the  damage  that  can  be 
done  by  oversimplified  remedies.  Many 
people  are  poor  simply  because  their  un- 
skilled services  are  not  worth  much  In  the 
labor  market.  Tampering  with  the  market 
mechanism  by  raising  their  wages  might 
merely  speed  up  the  replacement  of  un- 
skilled labor  by  machines.  Thus,  extending 
the  coverage  or  raising  the  floor  of  mlnlm\un 
wages  might  spread  poverty  rather  than  re- 
duce it. 

Finally,  education:  More  than  anything 
else,  a  look  at  the  poor  argues  for  more 
spending  on  public  education.  It  Is  dis- 
tressing enough  that  the  average  migratory 
farmworker  earns  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
from  all  sources.  But  Is  the  berryplcker's 
son  to  be  condemned  to  a  similar  earning 
level?    The  long-range   hope  of  drastically 


reducing  poverty  can  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  extraordinary  efforts  should  be  made 
to  see  to  It  that  the  children  of  the  poor  get 
much  better  educations  than  their  parents. 
Thinking  along  this  line,  some  observers 
argue  that  more  should  be  spent  per  pupil 
in  poor  communities  than  in  the  rich  sub- 
urbs— the  reverse  of  the  present  situation— 
to  lift  the  horizons  of  poor  children  and 
enable  them  to  compete  on  a  less  unequal 
footing.  Given  the  decentralized  character 
of  U.S.  public  education,  economic  Inequality 
Is  compounded  by  geographic  Inequality. 
Many  poor  children  are  concentrated  in 
school  districts  with  a  low  tax  base,  and  many 
of  the  poor  school  districts,  In  turn,  are  in 
States  that  cannot  afford  to  give  these  com- 
munities enough  aid  to  overcome  this  handi- 
cap. Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  major 
proposal  in  the  Johnson  administration's 
antipoverty  program,  but  most  Federal  pro- 
grams proposed  in  recent  years  call  for  aid 
to  all  schools.  It  would  be  politically  diffl- 
cult  to  Induce  Congress  to  concentrate  Fed- 
eral funds  for  education  in  the  648  U.S. 
counties  where  the  median  family  Income  Is 
imder  $3,000  a  year. 

Whatever  the  answers.  It  is  clear  that 
stamping  out  poverty  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
The  country  cannot,  for  example,  merely 
allocate  $11  billion  a  ye&r,  the  sum  now 
needed  to  raise  every  family's  Income  to 
$3,000.  Even  If  the  funds  could  be  distrib- 
uted equitably,  they  would  not  enable  poor 
families  to  work  their  way  out  of  poverty, 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  national  econ- 
omy by  their  Increased  productivity. 

THE    50-CENT   DIET 

The  prospect,  nevertheless.  Is  that  poverty 
win  continue  to  decline,  though  perhaps  at 
a  slower  rate  than  in  the  past.  The  millen- 
nium, when  nobody  is  defined  as  poor,  may 
never  be  reached  however,  for  society  will 
continue  to  upgrade  its  definition  of  poverty. 
Back  in  1909  the  BLS  figured  out  a  "mini- 
mum standard  of  living"  for  a  cotton  mill 
worker's  family  In  Fall  River,  Mass.  In  to- 
day's prices,  it  works  out  to  about  $1,000  a 
year.  By  1923  the  "poverty  level"  for  a  five- 
person  family  was  estimated  by  the  same 
agency  at  about  $1,900  a  year — also  in  today's 
prices.  The  1964  poverty  line,  as  defined  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  is  about  the 
same  as  the  "deprivation"  line  of  40  years 
ago.  And  the  deprivation  line  Is  moving  up, 
too.  The  BLS  boosted  Its  "modest  but  ade- 
quate" budget  for  a  New  York  family  by  28 
percent.  In  constant  dollars,  between  1947 
and  1959.  It  is  still  possible  to  construct  a 
budget  like  the  1909  one.  The  Department 
of  Agricultvu-e,  for  example,  figures  that  an 
adult  male  can  get  a  balanced  diet  for  only 
50  cents  a  day  by  eating  mainly  dried  beans, 
reconstituted  dried  milk,  and  potatoes.  But 
nobody  today  would  consider  such  a  budget 
adequate — and  this  is  perhaps  Just  as  well. 

If  things  have  improved  so  greatly,  why 
did  the  United  States  recently  become  ex- 
cited about  poverty,  even  before  Lyndon 
Johnson  declared  war  on  it?  One  reason  is 
that  poverty  is  now  seen  as  a  "problem" — 
i.e.,  something  that  can  be  solved,  rather 
than  an  Ineradicable  condition  of  human 
life.  "Suddenly,"  says  Herman  Miller,  "we 
seem  to  have  It  within  our  means  to  elimi- 
nate it  completely." 


TECHNICAL  ERRORS  IN  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
many  reasons  why  the  House  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  and 
amend  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  scheduled 
for  consideration  the  week  of  April  6,  is 
the  need  to  correct  technical  errors  in 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  for  amendment,  due  to 
the  restrictive  character  of  the  rule  on 
the  bill.  Therefore,  the  only  wise  course 
of  action  is  to  reject  the  resolution,  in 
the  hope  that  this  action  will  result  in 
a  rule  permitting  amendment  of  the 
wheat  title. 

On  page  44  of  the  Senate  report,  sec- 
tion 379B,  italic  language  after  brackets, 
provides  the  formula  for  determining 
wheat  marketing  allocation  for  each 
farm.  This  provides  basis  for  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  the  certificates. 

The  formula  is  made  effective  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops. 

The  formula  uses  the  national  market- 
ing quota  proclaimed  for  the  1964  crop 
for  both  1964  and  1965. 

Defect  No.  1 :  No  provision  is  made  in 
the  bill  to  adjust  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  1965  crop.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  no  other  provision  of  law 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  new 
national  marketing  quota.  As  the  bill 
is  now  written,  the  Secretary  would  be 
obligated  to  use  the  national  marketing 
quota  proclaimed  for  the  1964  crop  as  the 
basis  for  administering  both  years.  Ob- 
viously this  is  an  oversight  and  should  be 
corrected  in  the  bill.  The  rule  granted 
for  this  bill  should  permit  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  this  error. 

Defect  No.  2:  As  the  bill  is  now  writ- 
ten, farmers  could  get  an  unintended 
windfall,  at  taxpayers'  expense,  amount- 
ing to  10  percent  or  more  of  the  value 
of  the  certificates.  Here  too,  I  believe 
this  is  an  oversight.  It  should  be  cor- 
rected by  amendment,  and  the  rule 
should  permit  a  corrective  amendment  to 
be  offered  on  the  House  floor. 

Here  is  how  this  windfall  could  occur. 

Under  section  379B,  the  Secretary 
must  establish  the  wheat  marketing  allo- 
cation for  each  year  on  this  formula:  The 
wheat  used  for  food  products  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  plus  that 
portion  of  the  wheat  exported  as  wheat 
or  wheat  products  on  which  certificates 
are  to  be  issued : 

[In  million  bushels] 

A  fair  figure  for  food  products  for  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States 500 

A  fair  figure  for  certificate  wheat  and 
certificate  wheat  products  for  ex- 
port        600 


The  1.1  billion  bushels  is  110  percent 
of  1  billion  bushels. 

Therefore,  each  farmer  in  this  case 
would  be  entitled  to  certificates  amount- 
ing to  110  percent  of  his  normal  wheat 
production. 

Here  is  how  this  would  work  on  a 
typical  farm : 

[In  bushels] 

Acres  allotted _ 100 

Times  average  yield  per  acre 25 

Total 2.  600 

The  law  says  multiply  this  by  the  na- 
tional allocation  percentage  for  such 
year.  If  it  comes  out  110  percent,  as  it 
very  likely  would,  then  this  farmer 
would  get  a  10  percent  bonus,  or  2,750 
certificates,  despite  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
duced only  2.500  bushels. 

This  formula  was  not  in  the  certificate 
plan  rejected  last  May  by  the  farmers. 
Why  was  it  put  in  this  time?  Is  it  a 
technical  error? 

It  may  possibly  have  been  put  in  in- 
tentionally to  leave  room  for  windfall 
payments — reminiscent  of  the  phantom 
acres  involved  in  the  1961  feed  grains 
program.  These  phantom  acres  were 
expensive  for  the  taxpayers.  They  came 
about  because  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, under  an  administrative  regula- 
tion, decided  not  to  squeeze  all  the  water 
out  of  the  base  acre  figures  for  1959  and 
1960,  but  simply  to  squeeze  the  water  out 
down  to  the  105 -percent  level. 

If  this  fancy  formula  is  intended  to 
permit  a  windfall,  it  at  least  should  have 
a  ceiling  written  into  the  bill.  As  it 
stands  now,  the  formula  could  easily  re- 
sult in  a  120  percent  figure,  or  even 
higher. 

Definitely,  this  section  needs  correc- 
tive amendments. 


Total 1. 100 

The  Secretary  is  then  to  establish  the 
national  allocation  percentage  for  such 
year  by  dividing  the  national  marketing 
quota  proclaimed  for  the  1964  crop — 
which  is  1.22  billion  bushels — by  the  na- 
tional marketing  allocation — above,  less 
the  expected  production  on  noncompli- 
ance acres: 

[In  million  bushels] 

National  marketing  figure- 1,220 

Less  noncompliance  production  (a  low 

estimate,  actually) 220 

Total 1,000 


FREEDOM  COMMISSION  AND 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, is  an  international  authority  on 
communism  and  devotes  a  major  share  of 
his  time  to  leading  a  crusade  against 
Communist  imperialism.  Dr.  Dobrian- 
sky, as  chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  an  effort  to  alert  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  the  growing  danger 
of  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

Recently,  he  appeared  before  one  of 
our  distinguished  committees — the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
to  testify  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
Freedom  Commission  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Freedom  Academy. 

Since  Dr.  Dobriansky  holds  a  preemi- 
nent position  in  the  ranks  of  anti- 
Communist,    pro-free-world    leaders,    I 


believe  his  remarks  take  on  special  sig- 
nificance : 

TEs-nMONT  ON  Freedom  Commission  and 
Academy 

(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members, 
my  name  is  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity and  am  also  privileged  to  serve  as  the 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee.  I  was 
formerly  a  faculty  member  of  the  National 
War  College  and  have  been  a  lecturer  at 
many  of  our  service  schools. 

At  the  outset  of  my  formal  statement  I 
express  my  deepest  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  five  resolutions 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  the  establishment  of  a  Freedom 
Academy.  Both  for  the  organizations  I  head 
and  for  myself,  we  are  in  complete  favor  of 
the  passage  of  this  extremely  Important 
measure  that  all  five  resolutions  substan- 
tially embrace.  The  tremendous  and  press- 
ing need  for  this  Independent  agency  and 
the  special  educational  institution  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized. 

In  order  not  to  duplicate  some  of  the 
thoughts  and  Ideas  of  other  proponents  of 
the  measure  I  should  like  to  develop  some- 
what unfamiliar  avenues  of  reasoning  that 
justify  the  existence  of  a  Freedom  Commis- 
sion and  Academy.  For  your  studied  con- 
sideration and  also  in  rational  support  of  the 
affirmative  position  taken  by  us  on  this  far- 
seeing  measure,  we  offer  the  following  con- 
cise observations,  all  of  which  can  be  readily 
and  extensively  documented: 

THE    PIBMANBNT   COLD    WAH 

1.  The  necessity  for  the  passage  of  this 
measure  Is  inextricably  tied  up  with  the 
basic  Issue  of  the  very  survival  of  our  Nation. 
This  statement  Is  no  exaggeration.  When 
one  soberly  considers  how  much  has  been 
lost  since  World  War  II,  he  can  with  consid- 
erable validity  caption  his  thoughts  with  the 
constant  and  foreboding  question  "Who's 
next  In  the  long  string  of  captive  nations — 
South  Vietnam.  Laos,  Venezuela,  Zanzibar?" 
The  pessimistic  overtones  of  this  gnawing 
question,  which  will  be  answered  In  the  lat- 
est chapter  of  our  cold  war  failures,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  Russian  base  of  glo- 
bal cold  war  operations,  need  not,  of  course, 
be  accepted  for  the  long  future.  But  In  our 
present  state  of  free  world  cold  war  disin- 
tegration who  can  reasonably  deny  that  it 
rests  on  firm  grounds  of  near  probability? 

Had  we  over  10  years  ago  In  operating 
existence  what  Is  sensibly  designed  in  these 
five  resolutions,  we  as  a  nation  would  have 
maintained  our  clear-cut  superiority  in 
world  leadership  without  the  phantasms  of 
a  Soviet  Russian  contender.  Lest  we  be 
mistaken,  this  is  not  entirely  an  observa- 
tion from  hindsight,  even  though  such  an 
observation  should  in  Itself  draw  respectful 
attention.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  imperialist  Soviet  Rus- 
sian enemy  had  been  clearly  revealed  many, 
many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  hostUl- 
tles  in  1939.  Those  of  us  who  understood 
this  and  advocated  a  policy  of  liberation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1950's,  were  In  truth 
proposing  the  development  of  a  cold  war 
strategy  to  defeat  the  Russian  enemy  in  the 
only  area  he's  capable  of  winning,  that  of 
paramilitary  conquest.  Regrettably,  even 
those  who  gave  official  llpservlce  to  the 
policy  of  liberation  failed  to  understand 
what  it  meant  in  essence  and  content. 

Hampered  by  all  the  trimmings  of  a  cul- 
tural lag,  over  10  yeans  later  this  measure 
still  points  to  the  most  essential  covirse  open 
to  us  In  combating  successfully  and  deci- 
sively the  propagandlstlc,  psychopolltlcal, 
conspiratorial,  and  subversive  Inroads  made 
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by  Moscow  In  the  free  world.     In  fact, 
hyperessential  today;  more  than  it  was 
a  decade  ago  when  we  enjoyed  complete 
tary  superiority,  air  supremacy,  and 
monopoly  power.    With  the  relatively 
Ing  long-run  importance  of  military  m 
and  power  as  our  chief  source  of  detei  ^ 
against  both  the  further  expansion  of 
cows  empire  and  the  horrendous  out 
of  a  global  hot  war,  the  critical  area  of 
foreseeable  future  will  be  that  of  vigorous 
and  imaginative  cold  war  activity.    The 
adequacy  of  imperial  Russian  arms  and 
dustrial  capacity  has  produced  a  formid 
power  of  influence  that  shifts  the  points 
comparative  advantage  to  operations 
the  cold  war  area. 

Vested  with  complete  futural  signlflca 
of  the  most  crucial  sort,  the  measure  ui 
consideration  here  alms  to  equip  us  with 
necessary  means  of  coping  adequately  wi 
the  devious  cold  war  operations  of 
and  now  also  Peiping,  twin  sisters  in 
lished     Imperio-colonial     practices, 
practices  include  a  whole  range  of  psyc 
political    infiltration    and    subversion, 
which  no  sphere  of  human  existence  is 
eluded,  even  entailing  "peace,"  '"peaceful 
existence,"     "disarmament,"     "lessening 
tensions,"    "coexistence    or    codestructior 
and  other  Russian  cold  war  shibboleths, 
short,  it  IS  an  illusion  to  believe  that  so 
as  the  Russian  and  Chinese  imperial  sy 
continue    to    exist,    the    cold    war   could 
terminated   by  trade,  appeasement, 
thirLking   about  "mellowing   processes" 
even   the   self-disintegration  of   the   captiji^e 
world.    The  long  truth  is  that  the  cold 
Is  an  institutional  coefficient  of  these  sys 
terns.    The  sooner  we  come  to  grips  with  tl;  is 
fundamental  truth,  the  sooner  we'll  be  coi 
tributing  to  our  own  survival. 

THE    ENEMY    IN    HISTORICAL    PERSPECTIVE 

2.  The   passage   of   this   measure   and   Its 
full  realization  would  at  long  last  make  pc  s 
sible   concentrated  studies  of  Russian  cold 
war  operations  in  terms  of  indispensable  hi  s 
torical  perspectives  which  would  deepen  oir 
insights  into  the  basic  nature  of  the  enen  y. 
Careful  analyses  along  these  and  primarily 
substantive  lines  would  reveal  that  what  ^  ?e 
classify  today  as   Moscow's   cold   war  tec  i 
niques   and   methods   are   essentially   trac  i- 
tlonal  to  totalitarian  Russian  empire-bull  i- 
Ing.     Contrary  to  general  opinion,  they  are 
not  the  created  products  of  so-called  Cori- 
munlst  Ideology  and  tactics.     Except  for  a: 
cidental  refinements  and  considerable  tec !i- 
nologic   improvements,   many   of   the   tecii 
niques  manipulated  by  the  rulers  of  the  pre  s 
ent    Russian    Empire,   and    also    applied     )y 
their  Red  Chinese  competitors,  can  be  sys- 
tematically  traced  as  far  back  as  the   16  ;h 
century.    Indeed,  over  a  half  century  before 
Marx,  the  Russian  ambassadors  of  Catherine 
the  Great  utilized  class  division  techniques 
to    prepare    for    the    partitions    of    Poland 
Countless  other  examples  of  striking  con 
parative  worth  and  value  can  be  cited 

In  a  real  sense,  such  specialized  studlfes 
conducted  by  an  independent  agency  set  up 
to  concentrate  on  political  warfare  stand 
have  more  comparative  value  for  our  nfe- 
tlonal  security  and  defense  than  literally 
the  billions  spent  on  military  hardware  ai^d 
economic  foreign  aid. 

There  fashioned  techniques  and  methods 
of  Moscow  are  relatively  new  to  us  because 
of  our  historical  unfamlllarlty  with  theiQ. 
Yet.  significantly,  they  are  old  and  tried 
all   the  captive   nations   in  Eastern   Eurode 
In  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  and  about  the  Caucasia 
and  central  Asia.     In  sharp  contrast  to  t'le 
ways  and  means  of  past  Western  Imperlallam 
and    colonialism    that    throve    on    oversjja 
possessions,  the  methods  of  Russian  Imperl  > 
colonialism  were  forged  to  extend  an  over 
land  empire,  with  all  their  borderland   In 
plications.     By  these  methods  and  techniques 
an  unprecedented  empire  was  built  over  tlie 
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centuries  and  revived  and  enormously  ex- 
panded by  the  present  Soviet  Russian  rulers. 
Of  conspicuous  note  concerning  the  past 
as  well  as  contemporary  Russian  expansion 
in  power,  control,  and  Influence  Is  the  out- 
standing fact  that  the  polyglot,  multina- 
tional military  forces  under  Moscow  played 
essentially  a  secondary  role.  With  patience 
and  In  time,  the  primary  role  has  consistent- 
ly been  played  by  Russian  conspiracy,  propa- 
ganda, and  subversion.  And  this  Includes 
our  latest  period,  from  World  War  II  to  the 
present,  with  Khrushchev  as  the  master 
player  in  this.  Our  understanding  of  these 
Russian  cold  war  operations  as  pursued  by 
tyrannical  Russian  rulers  over  the  centuries 
is  Indispensable  to  adequate  preparations  and 
ability  on  our  part  to  cope  with  phenomena 
of  intensive  revolutions  and  conquests  from 
within  in  Independent  and  also  emerging 
states  and  nations  of  the  free  world.  Here, 
too.  In  short,  we  are  confronted  by  a  cumula- 
tive experience  not  of  only  47  years  but 
rather  of  centuries,  and  the  Soviet  Russian 
heirs  of  this  experience  possess  an  enormous 
advantage  that  few  of  their  predecessors 
had — that  of  technology  and  science.  The 
objectives  envisaged  by  the  Ave  resolutions 
point  in  the  direction  of  such  major  study. 
Along  these  lines  there  Is  a  terrible  gap  in 
our  knowledge,  both  in  the  official  and  pri- 
vate sector;  indeed,  even  rudimentary  facts 
about  the  chief  enemy  are  not  properly  un- 
derstood or  even  known — again,  in  many 
official  and  private  quarters.  This  is  of  ob- 
vious, gratuitous  advantage  to  Moscow's 
pol-war  experts. 

SOME  CONCRETE  CASES  OF  WON   OE  LOST  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 

3.  In  the  light  of  swift-movlng  develop- 
ments In  the  past  decade  and  more,  this 
measure  and  Its  passage  are  actually  long 
overdue.  The  essential  Ideas  of  this  meas- 
ure were  approvingly  considered  by  the  Se- 
lect House  Committee  To  Investigate  Com- 
munist Aggression  some  10  years  ago.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  through  this  committee 
Congress  made  its  svibstantial  contribution 
to  our  developing  knowledge  of  the  im- 
perialist Soviet  Russian  menace.  It  was  at 
the  initiative  and  by  the  vision  of  Congress 
that  this  tremendous  stride  was  made. 

Now,  the  present  resolutions  in  more 
elaborate  and  adequate  form  crystallize  the 
thoughts  and  vision  of  the  many  who  have 
given  serious  consideration  and  study  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  cold  war  operations  un- 
der the  contrived  conditions  of  neither  peace 
nor  war.  Based  on  much  precedent  thought 
and  the  intensive  Investigations  of  previous 
congressional  committees,  the  embraced 
mcEisure  promises  to  lay  the  necessary  foun- 
dations for  us  to  meet  Intelligently  and  com- 
petently the  cold  war  thrusts  and  maneuvers 
of  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

The  spectrum  of  cold  war  ideas  and  en- 
gagement is  a  most  extensive  one.  However, 
let  me  briefly  cite  a  few  concrete  examples 
in  which  congressional  Initiative,  as  against 
routine  executive  Inertia  or  myopia,  con- 
tributed to  our  cold  war  posture.  One,  In 
1958,  If  Congress  hadn't  acted  In  time,  the 
vital  VOA  non-Russlan  language  broadcasts 
into  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  been  sys- 
tematically eliminated,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Moscow.  Two.  the  passage  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959 
demonstrated  to  the  world  how  deeply  vul- 
nerable Moscow  is  with  regard  to  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union 
alone.  The  typical,  mythical  image  that 
millions  throughout  the  world  have  of  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  easily  transformed  if 
we  even  began  to  Implement  that  resolution. 
On  this  I  should  like  to  submit  as  part  of 
my  statement  an  article  on  "The  Next  Move" 
which  appeared  In  the  January  6,  1964.  Issue 
of  the  American  Security  Council  Washing- 
ton Report. 


A  third  example,  which  most  of  our  people 
are  unfamiliar  with,  concerns  Congress  pas- 
sage  of  legislation  In  1960.  providing  for  the 
erection  In  our  Capital  of  a  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  the  Ukrainian  poet  and  free- 
dom fighter.  The  ramifications  of  this  action 
would  amaze  any  close  student  of  oold  war 
operations:  In  1961  we  thwarted  Moscow's 
perversion  of  this  historic  figure  and  Just  a 
few  months  ago,  given  what  they  considered 
an  opening  wedge  provided  by  several  ob- 
tuse editorials  of  a  local  newspaper,  Moscow 
and  its  puppets  slickly  attempted  to  destroy 
the  project  here.  On  this  seemingly  minor 
action  I  should  also  like  to  submit  as  part 
of  the  record  this  recently  published  book- 
let, "Shevchenko:  A  Monument  to  the  Lib- 
eration, Freedom,  and  Independence  of  All 
Captive  Nations,"  and  a  most  Interesting 
document  distributed  by  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy to  our  wire  services  and  newspapers. 

Congress  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
take  such  initiative  continually  along  the 
entire  spectrvun  of  conunonsense  cold  war 
challenge.  Some  opportunities,  as  those 
cited,  have  been  won;  there  are  many  that 
have  been  lost.  In  the  area  of  the  Olympic 
games,  for  Instance,  which  also  has  cold  war 
significance  with  the  emerging  myth  of  the 
physically  supreme  "Soviet  man,"  we  again 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  smashing  this 
myth  by  not  insisting  that  non-Russian 
participants  from  the  U.S.S.R.  be  properly 
identified  as  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective national  republics.  By  no  means 
are  all  the  medal  victors  Russians.  However, 
as  in  the  last  decade,  so  In  this  one.  Congress 
can  make  a  monumental  contribution  to  our 
eventual  victory  in  the  cold  war  by  passing 
this  freedom  legislation  in  this  session.  In 
brief.  It  would  be  creating  a  sorely  needed 
generator  of  Ideas  and  proposals  along  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  titanic  cold  war  chal- 
lenge. 

INSTITUTIONAL     INSTRUMENTS     OP     ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT  AND    STABILITY 

4.  Without  perhaps  Incurring  the  wrath  of 
one  of  your  colleagues,  I  would  say  that  by 
analogy  the  existence  of  a  Freedom  Commis- 
sion and  a  Freedom  Academy  is  as  necessary 
to  our  national  being  today  as  is  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  like  manner  that  the  latter  is  purposed 
to  achieve  stability  and  balanced  develop- 
ment in  our  economy,  the  former  would 
strive  to  accomplish  the  same  In  our  under- 
takings under  the  Indefinite  conditions  of 
"neither  peace  nor  war."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  because  our  p>eople  have  not,  by  and 
large,  understood  the  nature,  scope,  and 
depth  of  Moscow's  cold  war  op>eratlons,  they 
have  been  constantly  subjected  to  wide  fluc- 
tuations of  mood  and  sentiment,  giving  way 
at  times  to  dangerous  complacency  and  even 
seeming  indifference  toward  the  vital  force 
of  their  treasured  heritage  and  values  and  at 
other  times  to  near  hysteria. 

Dispersed  and  much  frittered  thinking,  as 
now  exists.  In  cold  war  dimensions  will  g\iar- 
antee  a  continued  instability  In  popular  re- 
actions and  a  safe  passivity  In  official  deter- 
minations. With  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
operating  in  virtually  every  quarter  of  the 
free  world,  even  endemic  developments  rap- 
Idly  assume  a  broad  cold  war  stigma.  They 
require  continuous,  studied  assessment  lead- 
ing to  recommendations  for  not  only  ade- 
quate counteraction  but  also  an  effective  of- 
fensive, and  this  In  the  one  place  that  the 
Russians  are  most  vulnerable;  namely,  the 
captive  non-Russian  majority  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
itself.  The  only  practical  apparatus  for  this 
type  of  concentrated  and  totalistic  thinking 
is  the  proposed  Commission  and  Academy, 
which  veritably  will  become  institutional  In- 
struments of  enlightenment  and  stability. 

ARGUMENT  AND  COUNTERARGUMENT 

5.  The  argument  and  counterargument  on 
this  most  vital  Issue  should  receive  the  most 
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exacting  and  scrutlnous  type  of  Internal 
analysis.  I  submit  that  upon  such  analysis 
the  negative  and  Inconsistent  responses  from 
certain  executive  agencies  to  the  measure  at 
hand  constitute  in  themselves  a  negative 
support  of  the  proposals.  Behind  the  usual 
verbally  graced  generalities  they  reflect  an 
imcertalnty  of  position,  misstatement  of 
facts,  and  an  apparent  Incapacity  to  grasp 
the  structure  of  cold  war  thought,  which 
finds  easy  confirmation  In  our  record  of  the 
past  20  years. 

Viewing  flrst  the  concise  positive  argu- 
ments on  the  measure,  I  repeat  that  to  meet 
satisfactorily  the  tasks  and  requirements  in- 
dicated above,  an  independent  agency  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  content  of  cold  war 
operation  is  indispensable.  There  is  no  ex- 
isting agency  or  department  In  our  Govern- 
ment that  Is  equipped  by  Intent  or  resources 
to  meet  these  tasks.  No  existing  govern- 
mental body  Is  designed  to  treat  and  study 
Russian  cold  war  phenomena  in  all  their  In- 
terrelated aspects.  Administratively,  there 
is  no  principle  of  coordination  and  Integra- 
tion represented  by  any  body  In  this  intri- 
cate and  complex  field.  More,  there  is  no 
principle  of  crystallization  and  conservation 
of  thought  represented,  as  one  department 
vies  with  another  in  a  "play  It  by  ear"  mood 
to  determine  whether  even  food  has  a  cold 
war  weight. 

The  creation  of  a  Freedom  Commission 
would  correct  these  grave  defects  and  fill  In 
the  gaps  that  currently  exist.  It  would,  at 
long  last,  provide  us  with  a  functioning  ap- 
paratus, free  of  the  routlnous  day-to-day 
operational  responsibilities  In  the  existing 
agencies,  to  deal  with  a  foremost  challenge  In 
a  totalistic,  continuous,  and  coordinated 
way,  rather  than  the  piecemeal,  sporadic, 
and  essentially  defensive  ways  that  have  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  present.  Similarly,  there  Is 
no  educational  institution  maintained  by 
our  Government  or  any  private  body  that  la 
capable  of  conducting  these  necessary  and 
continuous  studies  and  instruction  on  this 
new  plane  of  comprehensive  cold  war 
thought.  The  intended  Freedom  Academy 
would  satisfy  this  basic  need. 

Now  for  the  few  negative  arguments. 
Over  the  years  we  have  been  told  (1)  that 
confusion  with  and  a  duplication  of  work  of 
existing  agencies  would  occur;  (2)  that  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  the  National  War 
College,  and  other  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions already  furnish  instruction  on  Com- 
munist strategy;  (3)  that  a  formulation  of 
cold  war  strategy  and  tactics  Into  an  "opera- 
tional science"  Is  a  delusion;  (4)  that  train- 
ing of  operational  elements  (perhaps  a  dy- 
namic Freedom  Corps  as  against  our  essen- 
tially defensive  Peace  Corps)  should  not  be 
publicized;  (5)  that  the  Russians  would 
perhaps  be  disconcerted  by  what  they  may 
regard  as  a  cold  war  Institute  and  a  training 
course  for  espionage;  (6)  that  educational 
pluralism  must  be  upheld;  and  (7)  that  we 
are  already  making  positive  progress  in  eco- 
nomic buildups  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and,  in  the  fashion  of  a  passive  model. 
In  self-improvement  at  home. 

Taking  these  major  counterarguments  in 
toto,  It  Is  evident  that  their  proponents 
either  have  no  conception  of  total  cold  war 
or.  If  they  do,  are  desperately  seeking  any 
rationalization  to  safeguard  the  sanctity  of 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  against  an  in- 
evitable subsumptlon  to  the  totality  of  cold 
war  thought  and  performance.  Their  first 
argument  Is  specious  because  there  Is  much 
confusion  and  frittered  thought  that  re- 
quire integration  and  rounded  consolidation. 
The  second  fallaciously  magnifies  a  dearth 
of  study  and  Instruction  and  Indicates  In 
Itself  a  dearth  of  understanding  of  what  is 
Involved  In  the  freedom  proposal.  The  third 
argument  reinforces  this  comment.  The 
fourth  one  Is  strange  for  an  open  society 
that  should  never  cease  In  espousing  and 
working   for   universal   freedom.     The   fifth 


borders  on  stupidity.  The  sixth  partakes  of 
philosophical  sophistication  but,  aside  from 
our  perilous  gap  In  cold  war  education,  one 
wonders  what  happened  to  pluralism 
with  the  new  proposal  last  year  of  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Foreign  Afltilrs,  which 
from  all  Indications  would  be  an  egregious 
and  wasteful  duplication  of  existing  educa- 
tional Institutions.  The  seventh  point  can 
best  be  answered  by  Just  observing  the  slow 
collapse  of  our  policy  of  patched-up  con- 
tainment as  evidenced  today  in  Cuba,  tomor- 
row perhaps  In  Venezuela,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  some  other  point  on  the  terrain  of 
the  free  world.  We  have  a  greater  breed  of 
economic  determlnlsts  In  Washington  than 
one  could  possibly  find  In  Moscow. 

In  conclusion,  the  Freedom  Commission 
and  the  Freedom  Academy  would  become 
valuable  and  highly  effective  media  for  both 
our  public  and  private  Institutions  as  con- 
cerns a  general  enlightenment  and  under- 
standing of  the  constant,  dangerous  threat 
that  has  penetrated  the  free  world.  Their 
very  existence  and  work  would  bar  Indiffer- 
ence, complacency,  naivete  or  even  hysteria 
toward  this  persistent  totalitarian  peril 
which  is  centered  In  Moscow.  Total  cold 
war  thought.  In  our  case  necessarily  oriented 
toward  universal  freedom,  instrumentallzes 
ever3rthlng — diplomacy,  economics,  science, 
culture,  propaganda  (in  which  we  are  next 
to  pitiful),  the  millteiry,  even,  among  many 
other  things  in  life,  athletics — In  an  inte- 
grated, aggregative  whole  for  positive  action 
and  successful  performance.  Moscow  has 
schools  for  this,  and  they  have  not  been 
established  for  reasons  of  eternal  contem- 
plation. We  have  no  such  schools,  and  to 
refer  to  any  In  this  country  as  comparable 
to  theirs  is  the  height  of  either  ignorance  or 
reckless  foolery.  In  short,  the  service  of  the 
freedom  Institutions  in  this  specialized, 
macro-psycho-political  field  would  be  in  fun- 
damental service  to  ovir  own  survival  as  an 
Independent  nation.  On  grounds  of  na- 
tional survival,  we  cannot  afford  to  risk  the 
prospects  of  psychopolitlcal  attrition  or  Iso- 
lation as  the  dikes  of  patched-up  contain- 
ment begin  to  fall  about  the  world,  not  to 
mention  other  paramilitary  avenues  of  na- 
tional reduction. 


"NEUTRALITY"  AGAINST  RELIGION 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1920 
the  voters  of  Michigan  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  in  public  referendum,  a  pro- 
posed State  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  in  effect  have  abolished  all 
private  and  parochial  schools  by  making 
attendance  at  public  schools  compulsory. 

Two  years  later,  a  similar  constitution- 
al amendment  was  addpted  In  Oregon 
and  subsequently  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  unanimous,  historic  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — as,  indeed, 
it  should  have  been. 

As  a  youth  of  15,  I  attended  a  public 
meeting  sponsored  by  opponents  of  the 
Michigan  proposal.  A  prominent,  bril- 
liant and  eloquent  hometown  attorney 
from  Battle  Creek  was  the  principal 
speaker  In  opposition.  He  was  the  late 
Hon.  Joseph  L.  Hooper  who  subsequently 
served  several  terms  in  this  House  from 
the  Third  District  of  Michigan,  which 
I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent. 


I  have  always  remembered  a  story  he 
told  during  this  address — and  I  recall 
it  now  in  connection  with  the  current 
controversy  over  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions holding  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  the  public  schools  unconstitutional. 

I  Interject  the  comment  that  I  am 
gratified  by  the  recsnt  announcement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cel- 
LER],  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  full 
committee  hearings  on  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  offset  these 
decisions  will  begin  April  22.  I  hope 
these  hearings  will  be  exhaustive,  that 
they  will  evoke  the  ablest  possible  pres- 
entation of  the  issues,  and  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  preserves  both  our 
religious  freedom  and  our  religious  her- 
itage. 

According  to  the  story  told  by  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  so  many  years 
ago,  it  seems  there  was  a  man  walking 
down  the  street  carrying  a  ladder.  As  he 
passed  another  man  on  the  sidewalk  he 
accidentally  hit  him  In  the  nose  with 
the  end  of  the  ladder. 

Quite  understandably,  the  man  with 
the  nose  protested  angrily.  The  man 
with  the  ladder  said: 

This  Is  a  free  country,  and  I  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  carry  a  ladder  down  the  street. 

The  man  with  the  nose  replied: 
You  are  quite  right.  This  Is  a  free  coun- 
try, and  you  do  have  a  right  to  carry  a  lad- 
der down  the  street.  But,  let  me  tell  you 
one  thing,  my  friend:  Your  freedom  ends 
where  my  nose  begins. 

I  have  recited  this  personal  narrative 
as  a  reminder  that  the  struggle  for  pres- 
ervation of  our  religious  heritage  and 
freedom  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 

And  I  repeat  this  simple  but  pointed 
story  because  today,  as  always,  freedom 
and  justice  involve  the  dlflBcult  and  deli- 
cate art  of  balancing — both  in  law.  In 
judicial  interpretation,  and  in  human 
conduct — the  legitimate  but  often 
sharply  competing  constitutional  rights 
and  freedoms  of  all  citizens,  of  the  di- 
verse elements  In  our  pluralistic  society, 
and  of  majorities  and  minorities  alike. 

The  matter  of  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  the  schools  Involves  not  only  the 
proper  relationship  of  government  and 
citizen  in  the  area  of  religion  under  our 
Constitution,  but  also  the  protection  of 
the  individual,  mutual  interests  and 
rights  of  the  ladder  carriers  and  the 
nose  wearers. 

And  let  me  point  out  that  sometimes 
it  is  an  aggressive  minority  which  car- 
ries the  ladder  recklessly  down  the  street. 
Sometimes  It  is  the  majority's  nose  that 
is  the  victim  of  this  minority  reckless- 
ness. We  make  a  mistake  if  we  assume 
it  is  always  the  other  way  around. 

The  problem  we  face  today,  the  con- 
cern reflected  by  many  public  meetings 
and  by  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
letters  I  have  received,  and  the  mount- 
ing national  controversy — all  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  two  decisions  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court — one  rendered  in 
1962,  the  other  in  1963. 

I  want  to  keep  technical  details  to  the 
minimum  so  I  will  simply  say  that  in 
the  first  decision  the  Court  held  that  a 
prayer  recommended  by  the  New  York 
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state  Board  of  Regents  and  ordered  said 
in  a  particular  school  was  unconslltu- 
tional  and  banned  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

This  prayer  Is  as  follows: 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  ourl  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  tless- 
Ings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teacher^  and 
ovir  country. 

The  second  case  in   1963  involved  a 
Pennsylvania  statute  requiring  the  r;ad 
ing  of  at  least  10  verses  from  the   lol: 
Bible,  without  comment,  at  the  opeping 
of  public  school  each  day 

In  both  cases,  pupil  participatioji  or 
attendance  was  voluntary  in  accordjance 
with  wishes  of  the  parents. 

In  both  cases,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
orously  dissented 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Court 
wrong  in  both  instances.    I  concur 
the  dissenting  views  of  Justice  Stewart 
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in  these  cases.    I  believe  corrective 
tion  can  and  should  be  taken  by 
stitutional    amendment.    I    proposfe 
discuss  the  "why"  and  the  "how"  of  pese 
matters 

Before  I  proceed  to  that,  howeve:-,  let 
me  state  my  position  with  regard  t^  the 
Supreme  Court 

I  profoundly  respect  the  proper  con- 
stitutional role  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  our  Federal  Government. 

I  agree,  however,  with  certain  disjient- 
ing  members  of  that  very  Court  that 
there  have  been  recent  instances  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  Court  hae  ex- 
ceeded its  proper  constitutional  rolQ  and 
authority. 

I  believe  that  in  considering  needed 
corrective  action,  attention  should  be 
given  not  only  to  possible  amendjnent 
of  the  Constitution  but  also  to  po^ible 
exercise  by  the  Congress  of  its  con4titu- 
tional  authority  to  limit  and  regulate 
the  appellate  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  congressional  authority  Is 
clearly  provided  in  article  m,  sectljon  2, 
of  the  Constitution.  i 

PinaUy.  I  agree  with  the  vieW  ex- 
pressed by  President  Lincoln  in  hi^  first 
inaugural  address :  j 

The  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  If 
the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital 
questions  affecting  the  whole  people!  Is  to 
be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  trie  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Instant  they  are  m^de  In 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  14  per- 
sonal actions  the  people  will  have  teased 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  ^xtent 
practically  resigned  their  Government  into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal.  | 

Now  I  propose  to  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  three  principal  reasons  why  I 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  decisiotns  in 
the  two  cases  cited  were  wrong.        | 

First.  I  believe  these  decisions  iilvolve 
a  distorted  interpretation  of  thej  first 
amendment  with  the  result  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  made  neutral  against  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

Let  me  read  the  two.  pertinent  op  enlng 
clauses  of  this  first  amendment: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect  ng  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.  1 

There  are  two  prohibitions  contained 


in  this  language. 
of  the  same  coin 


They  are  two 


The  first  forbids  the 


Government  to  establish  religion}— this 


sides 


is  the  establishment  clause.  The  second 
forbids  the  Government  to  prohibit  the 
free  exercise  of  religion — this  is  the  free 
exercise  clause. 

In  the  simplest  terms  the  Court  held 
that  the  action  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  respectively,  in- 
volved Government  establishment  of 
religion. 

I  think  this  is  an  exaggerated,  tor- 
tured application  of  the  establishment 
clause.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
when  he  said : 

I  cannot  see  how  an  "official  religion"  is 
established  by  letting  those  who  want  to  say 
a  prayer  say  it. 

In  the  Bible  reading  case.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  also  said — and  I  agree: 

In  the  absence  of  coercion  upon  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  participate — because  they 
hold  less  strong  beliefs,  other  beliefs,  or  no 
beliefs  at  all — such  provisions  cannot.  In 
my  view,  be  held  to  represent  the  type  of 
support  of  religion  barred  by  the  establish- 
ment clause. 

The  effect  of  the  Court  decision,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  pit  the  establishment 
clause  against  the  free  exercise  clause — 
with  fatal  consequences  to  the  latter. 

These  tv;o  provisions,  these  two  pro- 
hibitions, were  meant  to  live  together, 
to  complement  each  other.  It  was  not 
the  purpose  that  one  should  liquidate  or 
invalidate  the  other  and  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  exactly  what  these  two  deci- 
sions do. 

I  differ  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  on  many  counts,  but  I  heartily 
concur  with  one  statement  in  the  gen- 
eral findings  of  last  month's  First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Church  and  State 
sponsored  by  that  organization: 

The  clause  of  the  first  amendment  pro- 
hibiting an  esUbllshment  of  religion  must 
be  balanced  against  the  clause  prohibiting 
Interference  with  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. Any  concept  of  "neutrality"  must  take 
Into  account  the  proper  balancing  of  the 
establishment  and  free  exercise  limitations. 

The  effect  of  the  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions  is.  as  I  say.  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment neutral  against  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

I  believe  these  decisions  in  effect  give 
the  establishment  clause  license  to  reck- 
lessly swing  its  ladder  and  hit  the  free 
exercise  clause  in  the  nose. 

I  believe  these  decisions  in  effect  give 
a  protection  to  secularism,  nonrellgion,  or 
irreligion  which  they  deny  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion. 

To  this  extent,  I  believe  they  disregard 
the  ruling  of  an  earlier  Supreme  Court 
decision  that — 

state  power  is  no  more  to  be  used  so  as 
to  handicap  religions  than  it  is  to  favor 
them. 

And  I  believe  they  disregard  the  warn- 
ing given  by  a  distinguished  clergymtm 
at  the  conference  I  referred  to  previ- 
ously : 

The  minority  must  be  defended  but  It  can 
also  practice  coercion  in  reverse. 

Finally,  I  believe,  to  paraphrase  an- 
other statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
that  there  is  sufBcient  "inventiveness 
and  good  will"  to  reconcile  these  two 
clauses — as  they  have  been  reconciled 
throughout  our  history  prior  to  these  two 


decisions — and  I  believe  constitutional 
means  can  be  devised  to  aid  this  "inven- 
tiveness and  good  will." 

Second.  I  believe  these  decisions  In- 
volve a  totally  unrealistic,  revolutionary, 
and  dangerous  disregard  of  our  religious 
heritage  and  repudiation  of  countless 
practices  of  the  institutions  and  officials 
of  our  Grovernment  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. 

Time  permits  citing  only  a  few  exam- 
ples: 

The  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence based  the  claim  to  independ- 
ence itself  on  religious  grounds: 

To  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them. 

That  was  the  definition  of  independ- 
ence proclaimed  July  4, 1776. 

As  for  human  rights — civil  rights,  if 
you  please — it  was  asserted  as  a  basic 
premise  that  these  rights  derived,  not 
from  government,  not  from  the  state,  not 
from  the  actions  of  man,  but  from  God 
himself : 

All  men  are  created  equal  (and)  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights. 

And  then  as  a  final  invocation  this  last 
sentence  from  that  great  document : 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  di- 
vine providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 

It  was  in  this  same  spirit  of  "firm  reli- 
ance on  divine  providence"  that  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  rose,  during  what 
seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  and  fatal  Im- 
passe in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  to  propose  a  re- 
sort to  prayer  for  the  guidance  of  divine 
wisdom. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  provided— 
and  these  words  have  traditionally  been 
repeated  in  the  constitution  of  Michi- 
gan: 

Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

The  very  First  Congress  which  wrote 
the  First  amendment  provided  for  Chap- 
lains In  both  Houses  and  In  the  armed 
services.  The  President  issues  religious 
proclamations.  The  Bible  Is  used  for 
the  administration  of  oaths.  We  still 
have — for  a  while  at  least — the  official 
avowal.  "In  God  We  Trust."  The  words 
"under  God"  were  added  to  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance,  by  act  of  Congress. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  noted,  the 
Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

Has  from  the  beginning  announced  the 
convening  of  the  Court  and  then  added  "God 
save  the  United  States  and  this  honorable 
Court." 

The  national  anthem— until  or  unless 
expurgated  by  judicial  decree — still  con- 
tains the  words: 
Blest  with  vlcfry  and  peace  may  the  heav'n 

rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 

And  also  the  line: 
And  this  be  omi  motto— "In  God  is  otir  trust." 
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I  could  add  much  to  these  Illustra- 
tions of  the  historic  Intermingling  of 
religion — in  our  great  documents,  in  offi- 
cial acts  and  institutions,  and  In  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  people.  But  I  think  I  have 
made  my  point. 

The  two  Supreme  Court  decisions.  I 
repeat,  have  recklessly  disregarded  this 
heritage.  That,  I  hold.  Is  completely 
wrong. 

Third.  I  believe  these  decisions.  If  per- 
mitted to  stand  uncorrected,  make  In- 
evitable far  more  radical,  revolutionary, 
and  disastrous  violation  of  our  religious 
heritage  and  reversal  of  our  religious 
traditions. 

Already  there  exists  militant  and  well- 
publicized  advocacy,  agitation,  and  liti- 
gation, demanding  vastly  expanded  ap- 
plication of  these  Court  decisions  and 
the  principles  implicit  in  them. 

Under  fire  of  pending  or  threatened 
litigation  is  our  national  anthem,  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  the  conduct  of 
school  baccalaureate  services,  religious 
ser\'ices  at  mllltaiT  academies,  use  of 
certain  historical  documents  in  the 
schools  because  of  their  references  to 
religion  or  reliance  upon  God,  Easter 
and  Christmas  programs  in  the  schools 
or  Christmas  displays  on  the  groimds  of 
public  buildings,  gift  distribution  of  Bi- 
bles to  schoolchildren,  the  motto  "In 
God  We  Trust" — and  so  on  and  so  on. 

New  victories  for  these  advocates  of 
the  extirpation  of  religion  will  undoubt- 
edly bring  new  and  greater  demands. 

And  all.  basically,  on  the  grounds  cited 
by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  that  they  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  Involve  Government 
financing  of  religious  exercises. 

Enormous  aid  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  this  campaign  by  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  the  New  York 
school  case : 

The  point  for  decision  is  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment can  constitutionally  finance  a  re- 
ligious exercise.  Oxn  system  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  is  presently  honeycombed 
with  such  financing.  Nevertheless.  I  think 
It  Is  an  unconstitutional  undertaking  what- 
ever form  It  takes. 

If  I  may  put  it  simply,  and  In  view  of 
the  subject  matter  under  discussion  a  bit 
indelicately,  this  Is  a  proposal  and  an  ef- 
fort to  unscramble  scrambled  eggs  and 
to  totally  extract  all  religion  therefrom. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  one  case  in 
which  I  believe  the  effort  could  be  suc- 
cessful and  will  be  successful  if  not  halt- 
ed by  corrective  procedures. 

One  further  word.  I  believe  many 
people  support  this  move  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  they  are  merely 
extending  and  applying  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  think  they  are  wrong,  but  I  respect 
their  sincerity. 

But.  I  believe,  there  are  others — a  vi- 
cious and  dangerous  minority — who  pro- 
mote this  effort  deliberately  and  mali- 
ciously to  divide  our  people,  to  disrupt 
mutual  tolerance,  and  to  eliminate 
religious  influences  and  destroy  our  re- 
ligious heritage. 

There  are  such  people  in  the  world  and 
In  this  country,  as  I  am  sure  most  Ameri- 
cans are  well  aware. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  whole 
problem,  and  what  chance  Is  there  that 
something  will  be  done? 


I  do  not  propose  at  this  point  to  sug- 
gest the  wording  of  the  needed  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  do  suggest  that  Its  basic  purpose  must 
be  to  declare  and  define  the  right  of  Indi- 
viduals to  participate  or  to  refrain  from 
participation  In  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
In  public  Institutions  and  the  right  to 
make  reference  to  Almighty  God  In  pub- 
lic governmental  documents,  institu- 
tions, and  affairs. 

I  have  been  fiooded  in  recent  months 
with  mail  requesting  that  I  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  for  the  so-called  Becker 
amendment. 

This  I  have  not  done — and  for  two 
compelling  reasons: 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  deep  and  sincere 
Interest  In  this  problem  on  the  part  of 
our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker].  It  Is  therefore, 
no  reflection  upon  him  or  his  earnest 
efforts  when  I  say  that  I  am  fearful  that 
his  proposed  amendment  is  inadequate 
in  its  use  of  the  key  word  "voluntary."  I 
am  concerned  that  his  amendment.  If 
adopted  In  Its  present  form,  could  lead  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions  little  different 
than  those  rulings  we  seek  and  need  to 
correct. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
gressman Wyman.  over  that  of  Congress- 
man Becker — although  I  do  not  claim, 
and  neither.  I  am  sure,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman], 
that  his  version  is  the  final  word. 

There  is  a  further,  and  far  more  im- 
portant, reason  for  my  not  signing  the 
discharge  petition. 

I  believe  a  matter  as  Important  and 
complex  as  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment — and  particularly  one  In 
this  delicate  and  difficult  area — should 
receive  full  committee  hearings  and  con- 
sideration. This  would  not  be  possible 
If  the  resolution  were  brought  directly 
to  the  House  floor  by  a  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  that 
hearings  on  this  subject  will  start  be- 
fore the  full  committee  on  April  22. 

It  Is  also  gratifying  that  In  anticipa- 
tion of  these  hearings.  Chairman  Celler 
has  ordered  and  there  has  now  been  com- 
pleted a  thorough  staff  documentation  of 
the  constitutional,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial history  of  matters  relating  to  the 
first  amendment  and  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  currently  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

I  believe  we  are  now,  at  long  last,  on 
the  right  track. 

I  believe  we  would  not  have  reached 
that  point  as  soon — If  ever — without  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  many  deeply  con- 
cerned citizens. 

Naturally,  I  cannot  predict  the  out- 
come. But  I  believe  that  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  continue  to  express  their 
concern  and,  more  specifically.  If  they 
marshal  the  ablest  witnesses  and  testi- 
mony in  support  of  a  corrective  amend- 
ment, success  win  crown  the  effort. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  Irreverent  if  I 
say  that  it  Is  not  Almighty  God  but  we, 


the  people,  who  stand  In  need  of  a  cham- 
pion and  of  corrective  section  In  the 
courts  and  In  Congress  In  this  matter. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  delegation  of 
clergymen  who  called  on  President  Lin- 
coln. As  they  were  leaving,  one  of  their 
number  expressed  to  the  President  the 
hope  that  the  Lord  was  on  his  side  and 
on  the  side  of  the  North.  Lincoln  re- 
plied : 

I  am  not  concerned  that  the  Lord  be  on 
otir  side.  My  concern  Is  that  we  are  on  the 
Lord's  side. 

I  suggest  that  Lincoln's  words  give 
us  the  right  perspective  In  this  Instant 
matter.  ^ 

WHEAT-COTTON  AND   TOBACCO 
RESEARCH   LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  begins  tomorrow,  on  Good  Friday, 
its  Easter  recess,  and  many  of  us  will 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
visit  back  home  with  our  people,  with 
our  constituents  who  sent  us  here.  We 
shall  be  asked  many  questions  about 
what  we  are  doing  in  Washington — 
about  matters  pending  In  the  Congress. 
Our  people  will  be  giving  us  their  views 
on  these  matters. 

No  doubt  the  questions  and  expres- 
sions will  center  upon  the  three  pieces 
of  legislation  which  are  foremost  In  the 
public  mind,  and  which  will  be  voted 
upon  Immediately  after  our  return  from 
the  Easter  Holiday. 

These  measures  deal  with : 

First.  Food  stamps. 

Second.   Wheat  and  cotton. 

Third.  Research  In  the  area  of  smok- 
ing and  health. 

All  these  measures  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  and  have  been  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  It  is  my  responsibility  and  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  chairman. 

Therefore,  I  feel  an  obligation  today 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  my  colleagues 
a  concise  presentation  of  the  facts  about 
these  important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  will  be  useful  in  your  discussions 
with  your  people  back  home.  I  shall  do 
this  in  the  order  I  have  listed  above, 
which  Is  the  order  in  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  likely  to  be  voted  upon  when  we 
return  in  the  legislative  week  of  April  6. 

FOOD   STAMPS 

H.R.  10222,  the  food  stamp  bill.  Is  an 
essential  instriunent  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

It  Improves,  expands  and  makes  per- 
manent the  food  stamp  program  that 
now  is  operating  successfully  on  a  pilot 
and  experimental  basis  In  43  areas  In  22 
States,  covering  some  380,000  persons. 

There  now  are  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  234  requests  for  the 
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program  from  other  localities  in  m4ny 
States. 

The  food  stamp  program,  through  the 
pilot  operations,  has  proved  to  be  he 
most  effective  method  yet  devised  to  n- 
sure  that  all  Americans  have  the  opppr- 
tunity  for  an  adequate  diet. 

For  many  years  surplus  commoditlies 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment directly  to  needy  persons.  The 
food  stamp  program  operates  throigh 
the  regular  food  marketing  system. 

H.R.  10222  establishes  a  national 
policy  that,  in  order  to  promote  ihe 
general  welfare,  the  Nation's  abundance 
of  food  shall  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
local  governmental  units  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  NatiMi's 
population  and  raise  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  household^ 

Moreover,  through  this  legislation,  the 
Congress  finds  that  increased  utilization 
of  foods  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  national  levels  of  nutrition 
will  tend  to  cause  the  distribution  iri  a 
beneficial  manner  of  our  agricultural 
abundance  and  will  strengthen  our  agri- 
cultural economy,  as  well  as  result  in 
more  orderly  marketing  and  distributi  on 
of  food. 

Therefore,  H.R.  10222  will  pen  lit 
those  households  in  economic  need  to 
receive  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's 
food  abundance. 

House  approval  will  send  this  legis  a- 
tion  on  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  a  more  complete  r6su]n§ 
of  the  food  stamp  bill. 

WHEAT    AND    COTTON 

The  House  on  last  December  4  passed 
H.R.  6196,  the  bill  to  forestall  the  riin 
of  the  American  cotton  industry  and  to 
revitalize  this  industry  on  which  millions 
of  our  citizens  depend  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  passed  tliis 
bill,  after  modifying  the  cotton  provi- 
sions and  adding  a  section  embracing  a 
voluntary  marketing  certificate  progrs  .m 
for  wheat. 

H.R.  6196  is  back  before  the  House,  1  or 
action  upon  the  Senate  amendments 

Upon  returning  from  the  Easter  holi- 
day the  House,  after  debate,  we  will  vdte 
upon  a  resolution  by  which  this  body 
would  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
A  majority  vote  will  send  the  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  6196— to  the  White  Hoiise 
whereupon  the  President  will  sign  It  into 
law  in  time  to  be  beneficial  to  wh^at 
farmers  in  1964  and  to  get  on  im- 
mediately with  the  revitalization  of  tbe 
American  cotton  industry. 

WHEAT 

The  new  wheat  program  in  H.R.  6^96 
will  forestall,  without  any  appreciable 
cost  to  taxpayers,  a  loss  of  $500  to  $'iOO 
million  to  wheat  producers  in  1964. 
Such  a  loss,  if  not  prevented,  would  [be 
felt  throughout  the  Nation's  business 
community,  in  terms  of  income  and  jops. 

This  program  will  maintain  the  price 
of  wheat  at  a  level  which  will  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  bread  to  consumes. 

It  will  avoid  increases  in  budgetary 
costs. 


It  will  enable  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities  and  realize  the 
benefits  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

In  all  respects  this  wheat  program  em- 
braced in  H.R.  6196  conforms  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  his 
message  on  agriculture,  delivered  to  the 
Congress  on  January  31, 1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strength  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  it  forestalls  a  disaster  to 
wheat  farmers,  while  protecting  consum- 
ers against  any  rise  in  bread  costs  that 
may  be  based  on  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  cry  of  the  opposition  that  this  bill 
levies  a  "bread  tax"  is  irresponsible  and 
utterly  ridiculous.  The  support  for 
wheat  in  this  bill  is  about  $2  per  bushel  in 
1964  and  1965.  The  average  price  sup- 
port for  wheat  from  1950  through  1963 
has  been  $1.99.  Thus  no  increase  in  the 
price  of  flour  or  of  bread  can  be  justified 
by  the  wheat  support  provided  in  this 
legislation. 

When  city  families  purchase  bread  or 
prepared  cereal  products,  they  pay 
mostly  for  processing,  packaging,  and 
distributing  the  product.  Very  little  goes 
to  the  farmer  for  wheat.  The  pound  loaf 
of  bread  that  sold  at  retail  for  an  average 
price  of  21.6  cents  in  1963  contained 
wheat  having  a  farm  value  of  only  2.5 
cents.  Thus  an  increase  of  65  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  farm  price  of  wheat  would 
be  required  to  reflect  a  1-cent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Since  1947  the  farm  price  of  wheat  has 
dropped  9  percent,  while  the  retail  prices 
of  bread,  other  bakery  products,  and 
cereals  have  increased  by  44  percent.  In 
1947  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  $2.35 
a  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of  a  1- 
pound  loaf  of  bread  throughout  the 
Nation  was  12.5  cents;  in  1963  the  farm 
price  of  wheat  was  $1.94,  and  the  average 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  21.6  cents. 

A  more  extensive  discussion  of  the 
wheat  program  in  H.R.  6196  will  be  in- 
serted later  in  these  remarks. 

COTTON 

H.R.  6196  will  end  the  two-price  system 
for  cotton,  in  a  way  that  will  greatly 
benefit  American  consiuners,  as  well  as 
serving  to  revitalize  the  cotton  industry. 

Domestic  mills  will  be  able  to  buy  cot- 
ton at  the  world  price.  They  now  must 
pay  approximately  8 1/2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  the  world  price  for  the  cotton 
that  goes  into  goods  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

Cotton  again  will  compete  fairly  with 
synthetic  fibers. 

The  competitive  position  of  our  domes- 
tic mills,  against  imports  of  cheap  for- 
eign cotton  goods,  will  be  vastly  im- 
proved. 

U.S.  consumers  will  enjoy  lower  prices 
for  American-made  cotton  goods,  at  sav- 
ings amounting  to  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion a  year,  according  to  competent 
estimates. 

Farm  prices  will  remain  stabilized  and 
protected.  Farmers  will  benefit  from  an 
expanding  use  of  cotton. 

The  legislation  will  protect  the  liveli- 
hood of  millions  of  workers  associated 
with  cotton.  It  will  encourage  a  healthy 
cotton  trade  and  merchandising  system. 
It  will  assist  and  promote  an  efBcient, 


growing,   and  prosperous   world  cotton 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is  the  biggest 
business  in  America,  in  dollar  value  in- 
volved and  people  employed,  and  the 
cotton  industry  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
segment  of  American  agriculture,  in 
terms  of  people.  More  than  10  million 
persons  are  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  in  ginning,  marketing, 
transporting,  milling,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture and  merchandising  of  cotton 
goods.  Many  others  gain  their  livelihood 
by  supplying  the  production  materials 
for  cotton  farmers  and  the  industry 
generally. 

No  one  crop  has  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tionship to  the  well-being  of  so  many 
Americans.  Moreover,  cotton  is  exceed- 
ingly important  in  this  Nation's  economic 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Cotton  maintained  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  a  century  or 
more  prior  to  World  War  I.  It  once 
accounted  for  approximately  one-third  of 
all  U.S.  exports,  of  crops  and  industrial 
products  combined.  It  now  comprises 
about  20  percent  of  all  our  agricultural 
exports. 

This  American  fiber  now  relates  di- 
rectly, through  exports,  to  the  flow  of 
dollars  back  to  the  United  States, 
amounting  in  years  past  to  around  $1 
billion  annually — dollars  returning  home 
to  maintain  our  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  stability  of  our  gold  sup- 
plies. 

The  American  cotton  industry  now  is 
in  jeopardy,  brought  on  by  a  flood  of  low- 
priced  textiles  flowing  in  from  abroad 
and  by  the  inroads  of  synthetic  fibers. 
In  the  best  interest  of  all  Americans,  the 
Congress  must  act  to  stabilize  and  re- 
vitalize the  cotton  industry  generally. 

I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks a  comparison  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  H.R.  6196  as  they  re- 
late to  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  strange, 
nothing  outrageous,  about  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  which  we  will  follow 
in  presenting  the  cotton-wheat  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  to  the  House  when  we  come  back 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

The  cotton  section  passed  this  body  in 
December  after  a  great  debate.  The  vol- 
untary wheat  certificate  plan  has  been 
discussed  in  Congress  for  more  than  30 
years.  I  remember  when  I  first  came 
here  30  years  ago,  the  wheat  certificate 
plan  was  then  under  consideration. 
That  plan  has  passed  this  House  on  at 
least  two  or  three  occasions.  It  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on 
at  least  one  occasion.  It  went  to  the 
White  House  as  part  of  another  bill 
which  was  vetoed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  House  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  program  involved  in  the  wheat  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  6196. 

SMOKING    AND    HEALTH    RESEARCH 

House  Joint  Resolution  915  calls  for  a 
crash  program  of  research  into  the  pro- 
duction, handling,  manufacture,  and  use 
of  tobacco  designed  to  ascertain  and 
preserve  the  desirable  quality  factors 
and  characteristics  of  tobacco  products 
and    to    eliminate    therefrom    factors, 
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properties,  or  substances  which  may  be 
detrimental  to  health. 

This  resolution  has  been  approved 
unanimously  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  It  now  is  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

On  January  11,  1964,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
issued  a  report,  "Smoking  and  Health," 
presenting  statistical  studies  from  which 
an  advisory  committee  formed  the  judg- 
ment that  "cigarette  smoking  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  mortality  from  cer- 
tain specific  diseases  and  to  the  overall 
death  rate." 

Cigarette  smoking — 

The  report  said: 

is  a  health  hazard  of  suflQcIent  importance 
In  the  United  States  to  warrant  appropriate 
remedial  action. 

Seventy  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  smoke  cigarettes. 

House  Joint  Resolution  915  recognizes 
that,  notwithstanding  the  report  issued 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  irrespective 
of  any  repressive  measures  that  might 
ensue,  many  millions  of  people  will  con- 
tinue to  smoke  cigarettes.  It  acknowl- 
edges and  accepts  a  Government  inter- 
est and  responsibility  in  the  health  of 
these  people.  It  is  appropriate  remedial 
action. 

In  public  hearings  before  the  Tobacco 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  resolution  were  supported  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  by  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
by  the  Director  of  Research  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Governors  and  heads  of  departments 
of  agriculture  of  the  tobacco -producing 
States,  by  the  spokesmen  for  general 
farm  organizations,  tobacco  producers, 
and  the  industry  entirely,  by  Members 
of  Congress,  and  others.  The  hearings 
were  open  to  anyone  who  desired  to 
make  a  statement  and  no  person  opposed 
the  resolution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  915  authorizes 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  Congress 
from  time  to  time  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  forward  such  research. 
No  limitation  is  placed  upon  this  author- 
ity, but  actual  expenditures  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Congress  through  the 
control  of  appropriations.  Discussions 
during  the  committee's  studies  have 
Indicated  that  the  crash  program  can  be 
launched  effectively  by  an  expenditure 
of  $5  to  $10  million. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  its 
report  on  this  resolution,  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  collects  annu- 
ally more  than  $2  billion  in  taxes  upon 
tobacco  products,  and  State  bodies  col- 
lect another  $1  billion  in  taxes,  so  that 
the  taxes  upon  tobacco  yield  to  Federal 
and  other  public  bodies  twice  the  money 
each  year  as  our  farmers  receive  from 
the  production  of  tobacco. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  profits  so  richly  from 
tobacco  could  use  a  very  small  part,  a 
very  infinitesimal  portion,  of  its  tobacco 
revenues  to  no  better  purpose  than  in  a 
program,  as  embraced  in  this  resolution, 


to  protect  the  health  of  those  who  use 
tobacco. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   ALL   AMERICANS 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is  America's 
greatest  success  story,  before  a  hungry 
world.  Our  farmers  have  made  us  the 
best  fed  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Americans  pay  less  for  food  in  relation  to 
their  family  income  than  any  other  peo- 
ple anywhere.  In  1963  food  costs  repre- 
sented only  18.8  percent  of  the  average 
family's  income,  after  taxes.  This  18.8 
percent  contrasts  sharply  with  food  costs 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  By  the  latest 
figures  available  to  the  United  Nations, 
consimiers  in  the  United  Kingdom  spend 
29.5  percent  of  their  income  for  food;  in 
Russia,  53  percent;  in  France,  30.6; 
Greece,  46.3;  Italy,  44.7;  Yugoslavia, 
46.5;  Ecuador,  43.8;  Japan,  46.9. 

The  great  efficiency  of  our  agriculture, 
our  vast  food  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  has  developed  in  the  years 
during  which  the  farm  program  has  been 
in  operation. 

The  American  consumer  has  been  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  this  efficiency  and 
this  food  superiority. 

The  farm  program,  now  for  a  decade, 
has  been  under  severe  attack.  The  mo- 
tives behind  this  assault  defy  plausible 
explanation.  Nevertheless,  the  farm  pro- 
gram has  suffered  and  now  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

In  these  circumstances,  our  farmers 
now  are  the  least  rewarded  of  all  our 
people  by  the  wealth  of  abundance  they 
have  created.  Their  income  is  just  a 
little  more  than  half  that  of  citizens  in 
other  pursuits.  Many  operate  on  the 
edge  of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  plead 
especially  for  understanding  throughout 
the  Nation  that  in  the  cotton-wheat  bill 
we  seek  to  save  and  revitalize  the  general 
farm  program,  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  all  America.  I  salute,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honorable  John  McCormack,  for  his  long 
record  of  support  in  all  legislation  and  in 
all  matters  in  the  best  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  with  his  help  I  predict  this 
House  will  pass  immediately  upon  re- 
convening from  the  Easter  holiday  the 
cotton -wheat  bill,  the  food  stamp  bill, 
and  the  resolution  for  vital  research  into 
smoking  and  health.  And  now,  I  wish  for 
all  the  Members  of  this  body  a  happy 
Easter  holiday. 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM ^RtSUM^    OF    H.R.     10222 

NATURE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  un- 
der congressional  control  and  enact  into 
law  the  rules  under  which  food  stamp 
programs  are  to  be  conducted  in  local 
areas  throughout  the  country.  Since 
May  1961  food  stamp  programs  have  been 
in  operation  in  several  local  areas  (now 
numbering  43)  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant 
to  the  general  authority  of  section  32 
of  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress.  It 
would  be  legally  possible  to  continue  the 
food  stamp  program  under  this  general 
authority,  at  the  complete  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
committee  believes  the  better  course  is 
to  enact  HJl.  10222  and  provide  congres- 
sional direction  and  specific  legal  au- 
thorities for  the  program.  It  does  not 
believe  that  a  program  of  the  scope  con- 


templated in  this  bill  should  be  carried 
out  without  specific  statutory  guidelines 
and  authority.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  asked  for  such  legislation. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF  A  PROGRAM 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
initiative  and  the  request  for  establish- 
ment of  a  food  stamp  program  in  any 
area  must  come  from  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  public  assistance 
programs  in  the  State  in  which  the  area 
is  located.  That  application  must  in- 
clude a  plan  of  operation  specifying  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  will  be 
conducted  and  other  relevant  data. 

Each  State  is  responsible  for  financing, 
from  funds  available  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivision,  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  food  stamp  program  in  the 
local  area.  These  include:  Costs  of  cer- 
tifying participant  households,  including 
interviews  and  investigations;  the  han- 
dling, storage,  and  protection  of  coupons 
after  their  delivery  to  receiving  points 
within  the  States;  the  issuance  of  cou- 
pons to  eligible  households;  and  the  con- 
trol, accounting,  and  reporting  involved 
in  operation  of  the  program.  In  order 
to  maintain  close  supervision  over  the 
certifying  of  households  which  are  not 
on  public  assistance  rolls,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  certification. 

The  experience  of  most  areas  in  which 
food  stamp  programs  are  now  operating 
is  that  the  administrative  costs  to  the 
State  and  local  areas  are  considerably 
higher  than  under  a  direct  distribution 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the 
judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State's 
proposed  plan  of  operations,  conditions 
of  eligibility,  etc.,  are  satisfactory.  If 
he  finds  that  they  are,  he  is  required  to 
establish  the  requested  program  in  the 
designated  area  if  funds  are  available  to 
do  so. 

PARTICIPATION 

The  bill  provides  that  households 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  "shall  be  those  whose  economic 
status  is  such  as  to  be  a  substantial  lim- 
iting factor  in  the  attainment  of  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet."  Participants 
are  not  restricted  to  those  on  public  as- 
sistance rolls  and,  in  fact,  in  some  areas 
as  many  as  60  percent  of  the  households 
participating  are  not  receiving  public 
assistance. 

Each  State  is  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  applicant  households. 
These  standards  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  when  the  area 
makes  its  application  for  a  program. 

FOOD   STORES   AND  WHOLESALE   CONCERNS 

When  a  food  stamp  program  has  been 
approved  for  an  area,  retail  and  whole- 
sale food  dealers  operating  in  the  area 
may  participate  in  the  program  by  filing 
an  application  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  If  the  application  is  denied, 
the  applicant  has  the  right  of  adminis- 
trative appeal  in  the  Department  and 
then  to  either  a  State  or  Federal  court 
at  the  appUcant's  option. 

ELIGIBLE  FOODS 

Eligible  foods  are  any  food  products 
for  human  consumption  except  alcohohc 
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beverages,  tobacco,  and  foods  Identified 
as  being  imported  from  foreign  sourdes. 
The  bill  was  amended  by  the  committee 
to  exclude  also  soft  drinks,  luxury  foods, 
and  luxury  frozen  foods  as  defined  jby 
the  Secretary,  as  well  as  Imported  fodds 
that  are  identified  as  such  on  the  pa(jk- 
age  received  by  the  retailer. 


HOW  THE  PROGRAM  OPERATES 


as 


A  member  of  an  eligible  household, 
defined  in  the  act,  applies  to  his  lotal 
welfare  agency  for  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  program,  'mae 
welfare  agency  determines  the  percent- 
age of  the  household's  income  which 
would  normally  be  spent  for  food  which 
can  be  purchased  with  food  stamps,  i  If 
the  applicant  is  approved  he  takes  his 
authorization  and  the  amount  of  mo4ey 
allocated  from  his  budget  for  food  pijir- 
chases,  and  buys  his  allotment  of  fdod 
stamps  at  the  issuing  agency,  usuallj  a 
local  bank.  An  adult  member  of  the 
household  is  then  authorized  to  purchase 
the  eligible  foods  from  a  participating 
retail  store.  The  retail  merchant  de- 
posits the  foods  stamps  in  his  bank  alqng 
with  his  other  current  receipts  and  tl  ley 
are  credited  to  his  account  as  a  Govern- 
ment check  would  be,  and  redeenled 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  merchant  may  also  use  the  stamps 
to  pay  a  bill  he  may  owe  a  wholesaler ,  if 
the  wholesaler  is  a  participant  in  '.he 
program.  The  wholesaler  would  then 
redeem  the  coupons  through  the  bank- 
ing system. 

COST    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

A  comprehensive  study  conducted  hy> 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estima  :ed 
the  cost  of  a  national  food  stamp  pro- 
gram reaching  about  4  million  needy  per- 
sons, such  as  is  contemplated  in  this  bill, 
to  be  about  $360  million  a  year.  I^is- 
continuation  of  the  direct  distributiori  of 
surplus  commodities  to  needy  persons 
covered  by  the  food  stamp  progmm 
would  result  in  a  net  savings  to  the  Fied- 
eral  Government  of  at  least  $185  million, 
or  as  much  as  $280  million  a  year.  The 
difference  in  the  estimate  of  savings  rjep- 
resents  different  valuations  of  surplus 
commodities  owned  by  the  Govemmtnt. 
The  lower  figure  assumes  no  salv^e 
value  for  surplus  commodities;  the 
higher  figure  values  surplus  commodities 
at  acquisition  cost.  I 

The  net  additional  Federal  experidi- 
tures  required  to  operate  a  national  f  aod 
stamp  program,  therefore,  would  be  at 
most,  approximately  $175  million,  oi  as 
little  as  $80  million,  depending  on  the 
valuation  placed  on  surplus  commodijties 
now  being  distributed. 

In  arriving  at  its  estimates  of  the  tost 
of  the  food  stamp  program  proposed  in 
this  bill,  the  Department  assumed  that 
the  program  would  be  requested  by  ind 
established  in  all  of  the  approximately 
1,500  counties  now  receiving  foods  urjder 
the  direct  distribution  program. 

HISTORT    OF    H.R.    10222 

H.R.  5733,  the  original  food  stamp 
was  introduced  on  April  22,  1963 
ings  were  held  on  the  legislation  by 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Jlune 
10,  11,  and  12.    About  35  of  the  40 
nesses,  including   15  Members  of  don- 
gress  representing  both  parties,  testified 
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In  favor  of  the  food  stamp  program.  At 
the  conclxision  of  the  hearings,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  were  a  number  of 
problems  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation and  the  chairman  appointed  a 
special  subcommittee  headed  by  Hon. 
Harlan  Hagen  to  redraft  the  bill.  This 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  August  7, 
8,  and  15,  1963.  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee also  made  an  on-the-spot 
inspection  trip  to  Uniontown,  Pa.,  to  get 
a  firsthand  look  at  the  program  In  oper- 
ation. The  subcommittee,  after  making 
several  amendments,  voted  to  report  a 
new  bill  to  the  full  committee.  H.R. 
8107,  a  clean  bill,  incorporating  the  sub- 
committee amendments,  was  introduced 
on  August  15,  1963.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  held  executive 
meetings  on  October  30,  1963,  and  on 
February  4,  1964,  and  on  that  date  voted 
to  table  H.R.  8107.  After  further  con- 
sideration of  the  food  stamp  program, 
amendments  were  suggested  to  the  bill 
to  further  clarify  the  committee  intent 
and  H.R.  10222  was  introduced  as  a  clean 
bill  on  March  3,  1964.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  met  in  executive 
session  on  March  4,  and  voted  to  report 
the  bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 

WHEAT 

On  March  17,  1964.  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  the  wheat  certificate  plan  em- 
bodied in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
6196.  Such  a  plan  has  a  long  history  of 
consideration  and  favorable  action  by 
the  House  and  the  Congress.  Following 
is  a  description  of  the  Senate  wheat  pro- 
visions as  embodied  in  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  9780,  the  wheat  bill 
reported  to  the  House. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

H.R.  9780  is  identical  with  the  wheat 
section  of  H.R.  6196  as  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Following  are  the  major  provisions: 
Voluntary  program  for  1964  and  1965 
crops;  use  of  certificates,  to  be  purchased 
by  domestic  millers  and  exporters,  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  the  market  or 
loan  price  received  by  farmers;  no  farm 
marketing  quotas  or  marketing  quota 
penalties  and  no  referendum  for  1965; 
for  1964  producers  who  voluntary  sign  up 
to  divert  10  percent  below  55-mlllion- 
acre  allotment  would  receive — 

First.  Price  support  loans  at  level 
based  upon  feed  value  of  wheat  and 
world  price — about  $1.30; 

Second.  Domestic  marketing  certifi- 
cates valued  at  70  cents  per  bushel  on 
their  proportion  of  wheat  crop  used 
domestically  for  food,  giving  them  a  total 
return  of  about  $2  on  wheat  for  domestic 
food  use ; 

Third.  Export  marketing  certificates 
valued  at  25  cents  per  bushel  on  that 
portion  of  wheat  crop  to  be  exported, 
giving  them  a  total  return  of  about  $1.55 
on  this  portion  of  their  crop;  and 

Fourth.  Diversion  payments  on  10  per- 
cent of  55-million  acre  allotment.  Rate 
at  discretion  of  Secretary,  but  likely  to 
be  20  percent  of  normal  yield  as  in  feed 
grains.  Additional  diversion  up  to  20 
percent — or  acreage  to  bring  total 
diverted  to  15  acres — permissible. 

For  1965.  the  support  level  and  cer- 
tificate values  will  be  established  on  the 


basis  of  standards  in  the  bill,  but  would 
be  close  to  those  set  for  1964.  There  also 
will  be  the  right  of  substitution  of  wheat 
and  feed  grain  acres  subject  to  volun- 
tary participation  in  each  program. 
This  provision  could  not  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  1964  crop  due  to  lack  of 
time. 

Nonparticipating  farmers  free  to  over- 
plant  as  they  desire.  No  restrictions,  no 
penalties,  no  marketing  quotas,  no  price 
support,  no  diversion  payments,  no  cer- 
tificates, and  no  restrictions  on  market- 
ings. 

All  wheat,  cooperators  and  noncoop- 
erators,  will  move  freely  from  producer 
to  user  through  the  normal  commercial 
channels,  plus  quality  premiums,  based 
on  a  loan  of  $1.30  per  bushel.  A  coop- 
erator  will,  in  addition,  be  eligible  for 
certificates  as  indicated  above.  USDA 
will  assist  producers  in  marketing  certif- 
icates required  for  domestic  milling  and 
export  wheat. 

Basic  wheat  law  remains  in  effect  after 
the  special  1964-65  program  except  that 
the  referendum  for  the  1966  and  subse- 
quent crops  is  deferred  until  August. 

THE  NATURE  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  WHEAT 
CERTIFICATE  PLAN 

The  basic  objective  of  the  wheat  certif- 
icate plan  embodied  in  H.R.  9780  is  to 
afford  farmers  an  opportunity  to  receive 
a  fair  return  for  wheat  which  moves  into 
primary  uses — domestic  food  uses  and 
export — and,  at  the  same  time,  permit  all 
wheat  to  move  freely  on  the  open  com- 
mercial market  at  the  secondary  use- 
feed — price. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  plan  are  not 
new.  They  were  first  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  1932,  were  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  about  3  years  in  the  1930's,  have 
been  embodied  in  numerous  bills  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  since  1950,  have  been 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  sep- 
erately  on  two  occasions,  and  have  been 
embodied  in  two  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

HISTORY 

In  testifying  before  the  committee  in 
favor  of  the  bill  herewith  reported,  for- 
mer Congressman  Clifford  R.  Hope,  of 
Kansas,  who  was  twice  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  outstanding  agri- 
cultural statesmen  of  the  Nation,  re- 
called that  he  had  introduced  the  first 
such  bill  in  1932.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  agricultural 
colleges  in  the  grain  belt  and  the  grain 
trade. 

The  principle  of  domestic  allotments 
was  embodied  in  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933,  Mr.  Hope  recalled, 
and  operated  successfully  on  wheat  for 
about  3  years. 

The  1933  act  was  replaced  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  which 
embodied  the  principle  of  marketing 
quotas  and  commodity  loans  to  support 
farm  prices. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  were 
largely  suspended  during  the  1940's  be- 
cause of  World  War  n  and  not  until 
1948  was  there  need  for,  and  serious 
consideration  of,  farm  legislation  to  con- 
tinue or  replace  the  programs  which  had 
existed  prior  to  the  war. 
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The  first  postwar  wheat  certificate 
program  introduced  in  the  House  was 
H.R.  7245,  by  Congressman  Lowell  Stock- 
man, of  Oregon,  on  February  9,  1950. 
Congressman  Stockman  reintroduced 
his  bill  in  the  82d  Congress  on  January 
29,  1951— H.R.  2150. 

On  June  24,  1954,  Congressman  Hope 
introduced  H.R.  9680.  83d  Congress, 
which  became  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954.  It  included  a  domestic  certificate 
plan  for  wheat  almost  identical  with  the 
bill  reported  herewith  except  that  certi- 
ficates were  based  only  on  domestic  food 
consumption  of  wheat — instead  of  on  do- 
mestic food  consumption  and  exports 
at  different  certificate  levels,  as  in  the 
present  bill — and  the  domestic  certificate 
was  calculated  to  return  the  farmer  full 
parity  for  the  wheat  consumed  domes- 
tically for  food  purposes — instead  of  80 
percent  of  parity  on  domestic  consump- 
tion in  the  present  bill.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  on  July  2,  1954,  but  the  wheat 
provision  was  eliminated  in  conference 
because  the  Senate  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  give  full  consideration  to 
the  domestic  certificate  plan  for  wheat, 
the  conference  report  stated. 

On  January  20,  1955,  Congressman 
Hope  again  introduced  the  domestic 
certificate  plan  for  wheat  in  H.R.  2598, 
84th  Congress.  The  wheat  program  was 
included  in  H.R.  12  as  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  March  10,  1955.  It  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
but  was  included  by  the  Senate  In  its 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  was  retained 
in  the  conference  report  approved  by 
the  House  AprU  11,  1956.  H.R.  12  was 
vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower  on  April 
18,  1956. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  wheat 
provisions  of  H.R.  12  were  reintroduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressmen  Hope, 
Horan,  Miller  of  Nebraska,  and  Berry. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  bills  providing 
the  certificate  plan  for  wheat  were  in- 
troduced by  Congressmen  Berry,  Horan, 
Ullman,  Smith  of  Kansas.  Breeding, 
George,  and  Albert.  The  plan  was  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  12954  which  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
June  19,  1958,  and  which  the  House  re- 
fused to  consider  by  rejecting  the  rule 
on  June  26,  1958. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  wheat  marketing 
certificate  bills  were  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen Berry,  Horan,  Albert,  Breed- 
ing. Johnson  of  Colorado,  McGinley,  Mrs. 
May,  Ullman,  Weaver,  Cannon,  and 
Smith  of  Kansas.  By  this  time  although 
It  was  apparent  both  to  farmers  and  to 
the  Congress  that  the  old  provisions  of 
the  1938  act  were  no  longer  satisfactory 
for  wheat.  It  had  become  impossible  to 
consider  a  long-range  wheat  program  on 
Its  merits  so  that  the  temporary  pallia- 
tives of  emergency  acreage-retirement 
programs  were  adopted. 

In  the  87th  Congress  again,  nimierous 
bills  embodying  the  domestic  certificate 
program  for  wheat  were  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  program 
was  Included  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1962.  but  it  was  on  a  mandatory  basis, 
\^ith  marketing  quotas  and  penalties  for 
overplanting  carried  over  from  the  1938 
act  tied  in  with  the  volimtary  certificate 
features  of  the  domestic  allotment  plan. 


In  the  referendum  conducted  in  May 
1963,  farmers  rejected  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  1962  act. 

FARMERS    DID    NOT    REJECT    CKRTITICATE    PLAN 

In  the  May  1963  referendum  wheat 
farmers  did  not  reject  the  certificate 
plan.  They  rejected  the  marketing  quo- 
tas which  had  been  carried  over  from 
the  1938  act  to  accompany  the  certificate 
plan.  It  has  always  been  held  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  certificate  plan  for  wheat 
that  marketing  quotas  are  not  necessary 
for  its  successful  operation. 

ONE    PRICE   FOR   ALL    WHEAT 

Those  who  opposed  the  certificate 
plan  seek  to  confuse  the  issue  by  calling 
it  a  two-price  or  three-price  plan  for 
wheat.  This  is  not  true.  All  wheat 
produced  imder  the  certificate  plan  will 
be  sold  at  the  same  free  market  price, 
which  will  probably  be  approximately 
the  loan  level  of  about  $1.30.  Farmers 
who  are  participating  In  the  program 
and  farmers  who  are  not  participating  in 
the  program  will  take  their  wheat  to  the 
same  elevator  and  will  receive  from  the 
elevator  exactly  the  same  price. 

The  only  difference  is  that  farmers 
who  are  cooperating  in  the  certificate 
program  will  be  eligible  to  obtain  a  CCC 
loan  on  their  wheat  at  the  $1.30  level  if 
the  market  price  happens  to  be  substan- 
tially below  that  and  will  receive  do- 
mestic and  export  marketing  certificates. 
These  certificates  have  no  influence, 
whatever,  on  the  price  the  farmer  re- 
ceives from  the  elevator  for  his  wheat. 
He  will  receive  the  same  price  that  the 
noncooperator  receives  for  his  wheat  and 
all  wheat,  whether  grown  by  cooperators 
or  noncooperators,  will  move  thereafter 
through  commercial  channels  at  the 
price  level  established  by  the  conmier- 
cial  market. 

The  farmer  cooperating  in  the  pro- 
gram will  receive  domestic  certificates 
valued  at  70  cents  per  bushel  for  his 
share  of  the  domestic  food  market  and 
export  certificates  valued  at  25  cents  for 
his  share  of  the  export  market.  The  cer- 
tificates he  will  either  sell  at  face  value 
to  the  elevator  operator  or  will  turn  over 
to  the  local  ASC  office  to  be  marketed 
for  him  at  their  face  value.  They  do  not 
affect  the  price  he  receives  for  the  wheat 
at  the  elevator  in  any  manner. 

THIS  IS  A  VOLUNTARY   PROGRAM 

If  the  wheat  certificates  plan  proposed 
in  H.R.  9780  is  not  a  voluntary  program, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  vol- 
untary farm  program.  Under  this  bill 
a  farmer  has  three  clear  choices:  (1)  He 
may  comply  with  the  minimum  provi- 
sions of  the  program,  retire  10  percent  of 
his  acreage  and  receive  payment  there- 
for, and  become  eligible  for  both  domes- 
tic and  export  marketing  certificates  and 
a  price-support  loan  at  the  $1.30  level; 
(2)  he  may  elect  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, plant  every  acre  he  owns  in  wheat, 
and  sell  it  at  the  local  elevator  for  the 
same  price  that  cooperators  will  get  for 
their  wheat;  (3)  he  may  elect  to  retire 
more — up  to  20  percent  or  15  acres — than 
10  percent  of  his  allotment  and  receive 
augmented  payments  for  such  land  re- 
tirement. If  he  is  a  farmer  with  less 
than  15  acres  of  allotment,  he  may 
choose  to  produce  no  wheat  at  all  and 


receive  an  augmented  payment  for  this 
land  retirement.  If  this  is  not  a  volun- 
tary program  then  the  words  "voluntary" 
and  "compulsory"  have  lost  their  ac- 
cepted meanings  and  no  agricidtural  pro- 
gram which  offers  a  fair  Incentive  to  the 
farmer  to  cooperate  in  sound  production 
planning  can  be  considered  voluntary. 

PROGRAM    WILL    ENCOTTRAGE    PRODUCTION    OF 
QUALITY    WHEAT 

The  charge  that  the  certificate  pro- 
gram will  discourage  the  production  of 
good  milling  quality  wheat — that  which 
is  most  In  demand  for  flour — Is  com- 
pletely untrue.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
do  far  more  than  the  marketing  quota 
program  of  the  1938  act,  or  the  present 
program  of  no  marketing  quotas,  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  good  milling 
quality  wheat.  All  farmers,  both  coop- 
erators and  noncooperators  with  the  cer- 
tificate plan,  will  sell  their  wheat  at  the 
local  elevator  for  whatever  the  market 
will  pay.  For  the  first  time  In  many 
years,  the  price  the  farmer  will  receive 
for  his  particular  outturn  of  wheat  will 
not  be  based  upon  loan  levels  and  quality 
premiums  and  discounts  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  by 
the  demands  of  flour  millers  for  various 
types  and  qualities  of  wheat.  The 
farmer,  whether  he  Is  a  cooperator  or 
not,  who  produces  wheat  of  superior 
milling  quality,  will  receive  a  price  pre- 
mium above  the  $1.30  support  level  at  the 
elevator  and  the  farmer  who  produces  a 
low  quality  wheat  will  suffer  a  discount. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  cer- 
tificate plan  will  give  full  play  to  the 
price  factors  associated  with  miller  de- 
mand for  quality  wheat  and  premiimi 
prices  will  be  reflected,  without  any  Gov- 
ernment price-support  intervention,  di- 
rectly down  to  the  farmer  who  grows  the 
grain.  

WHAT  ALTERNATIVBS 

H.R.  9780  offers  a  plan  for  providing 
farmers  with  a  fair  return  for  wheat 
which  Is  consumed  for  food  in  the  United 
States  without  1  cent  of  additional  cost 
to  consumers  or  to  taxpayers.  It  is  a 
plan  which  has  been  advocated  by  the 
outstanding  agricultural  statesmen  of 
this  country  for  many  years,  which  was 
once  in  successful  operation  but  which 
has  been  sidetracked  while  various  un- 
satlsfswtory  alternatives  have  been  tried. 

There  are  two  present  alternatives. 
One  is  to  do  nothing,  pass  no  legislation. 
In  this  event  the  income  of  wheat  farm- 
ers will  be  reduced  In  1964  by  an  esti- 
mated $500  to  $700  million  under 
1963.  The  only  other  practical  alterna- 
tive is  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  certiflcate  plan,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
The  essence  of  the  Farm  Buffeau's  pro- 
posal is  that  the  Government  should 
rent  out  of  production  enough  farms — 
probably  as  much  as  80  or  100  million 
acres — that  farmers  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  on  their  remaining  acres 
enough  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  amount 
to  a  surplus.  This  plan  would  cost  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  much  as  $2  billion 
per  year.  It  would  bring  ruin  and  des- 
olation to  many  small  towns  and  rural 
communities.  And  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance whatever  that  It  would  work.  If 
the   Government   rental   payments   did 
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not  remove  quite  enough  land,  the  price 
of  wheat  would  remain  at  a  disastroiisly 
low  level,  and  farmers  would  lose  $600 
million  a  year  in  income  in  spite  of  tril- 
lions in  Federal  subsidy.  If  it  did  wcjrk, 
the  price  of  wheat  would,  presumably, 
skyrocket  to  a  level  usually  associated 
with  a  commodity  in  shortage  supply 


and  consumers  would  pay  the  bill  both 
in  income  taxes  and  in  the  price  of  bread 
and  wheat  products  at  their  grocery 
stores. 

COTTON 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  House 
and  Senate  provisions  relating  to  cotton 
inH.R.  6196: 


HOUSI 


1.  Estimated  expenditures 


$696  million  (without  Jones  amendmei^t) . 
$614  million  (with  Jones  amendment 


2.  Domestic  allohnent  choice  plan — 1964-65 


Not  included. 


3.  Domestic 


Farmers  who  choose  to  plant  only  for 
domestic  consumption  (about  two- thirds  of 
their  regular  allotment)  would  receive  up  to 
15  percent  higher  price  support.  Such  sup- 
port would  likely  be  eflfected  by  malting  pay- 
ments-ln-klnd  on  normal  yield  of  planted 
acreage  for  farmers  who  did  not  exceed  their 
domestic  acreage  allotment. 

equalization  payment 


Between  date  of  enactment  and  July 
1967,   payments-ln-klnd  would  be  made 
persons  other  than  producers  In  an 
determined   by   the   Secretary   to   eliminate 
the  Inequity  of  the  two-price  cotton 
(Jones  amendment)  '•^ 


syst  jm 


Payment  will  be  made  on  raw  cotton 
inventory  on  date  of  enactment. 


price 


(a)  1964 — 30  cents  per  poimd  for  Middling 
1-lnch. 

(b)  1964    and    thereafter — support 
would  be  level  for  prevlovis  year  adjustec 
reflect  reductions  In  the  cost  of  growing 
ton  except  that  the  maxlmiun  for  1965  wquld 
b«  29  >4   cents  per  pound  and  for  1966 
thereafter,  29  cents. 


SKNATS 


$448  million. 


31,  Between  August  1,  1964,  and  July  31,  1966, 
to  pa3mients-in-klnd  would  be  made  to  persons 
amoiint  other  than  producers  so  that  American  mills 
could  buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  It  Is 
sold  for  export  to  foreign  mills.  Between 
date  of  enactment  and  August  1,  1964,  pay- 
ment rate  would  be  determined  by  Secretary. 
(Jones  amendment  eliminated) 


4.  Paym^t  on  inventory 

in         Same  as  in  House. 


5.  Bas  z  price  support 


(a)  1964 — same  as  House. 

(b)  1965  and  thereafter — Secretary  would 
have  full  authority  to  set  price  support  at 

to      any  level  between  65  and  90  percent  of  par- 
rot-     Ity;  the  same  as  under  current  law. 


ind 


8.  Price  auf  port  for  small  farmer 


Farmers  would  receive  up  to  10  percent 
higher  price  support  on  up  to  the  flrslj  15 
bales  of  each  farmer's  production. 


7.  Coat -cutting  research 


Under  the  domestic  allotment  choice  plan 
farmers  would  not  have  to  reduce  below  the 
smaller  of  15  acres  or  the  base  allotment 
in  order  to  receive  the  higher  price  support. 


uc- 
thls 
inU- 


Secretary  is  directed  to  conduct  a  special         Same  as  House, 
cotton  research  program  to  reduce  proqi 
tlon  costs  as  soon  as  practicable.    For 
program,  an  appropriation  of  up  to  $10 
lion  annually  is  authorized. 

8.  etc  resale  price 

Beginning  August  1,  1964,  CCC  may  {sell         Same  as  House, 
upland  cotton  at  not  less  than  105  percent 
of   the   "basic"   loan   rate    plus    reasonable 
carrying  charges,  Instead  of  115  percent  of 
the  loan,  as  presently  required. 

9.  Export  market  acreage 

In   any   year   through    the    1967   crop   in  If    the    Secretary    determined    that    the 

which   the   national   acreage   allotment  \  ex-  carryover   would   be   reduced    by    1   million 

ceeds   17  million  acres.  Secretary  would  be  bales  or  that   the  carryover   would  be  less 

authorized  to  allot  one-half  of  such  excess  than  8  million  bales  (including  the  produc- 


to  farmers  who  would  receive  world  market 
prices  for  the  production  from  the  e^ess 
acres. 


tlon  from  the  export  market  acreage)  : 

(a)  In  1964  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  increase  the  allotment  for  any 
farm  up  to  10  percent  with  the  farmer  re- 
ceiving world  market  prices  for  the  produc- 
tion from  the  Increased  acreage. 

(b)  In  1965  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  allot  export  market  acreage  to 
the  States  which  would  In  turn  be  allotted 
to  farmers  upon  request  filed  with  their 
county  committees. 


THE  SONIC  BOOM  TESTS  AT 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Tht  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  ia 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  at  this  time 
and  my  special  order  be  immediately 
after  his. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIPARTISAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  respon- 
sible foreign  policy  spokesmen  publicly 
identified  with  the  administration  have 
a  special  duty  to  consider  the  impact 
which  both  the  content  and  the  timing 
of  their  remarks  might  have  on  our  for- 
eign relations. 

Regarding  Castro's  Cuba,  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  position, 
enunciated  by  President  Kennedy,  that 
communism  in  this  hemisphere  is  not 
negotiable.  We  are  also  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  critical  test  of  policy  regard- 
ing our  relations  with  the  Government 
of  Panama. 

Criticism  and  debate  of  issues, 
domestic  and  foreign,  are  fundamental 
to  our  system.  But  when  rearguard  at- 
tacks are  launched  by  high-ranking 
spokesmen  against  our  own  Govern- 
ment's foreign  policy  positions,  a  false 
and  potentially  dangerous  pictin-e  of  na- 
tional division  is  conveyed  throughout 
the  world. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  foreign  policy 
issues  are  beyond  the  bounds  of  respon- 
sible criticism  and  debate. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  speak  out  against 
Latin  American  general  policies  which 
in  my  opinion  do  not  serve  the  national 
interest. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  like 
the  general  legal  doctrine  of  free  speech, 
the  exercise  of  free  speech  in  foreign 
policy  matters  has  its  proper  limitations. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  shouting  "fire" 
in  the  theater  of  foreign  relations.  I 
am  afraid  that  certain  of  our  high-rank- 
ing spokesmen,  in  their  recent  public 
utterances,  have  been  guilty  of  just  that. 

It  was  the  distinguished  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Tom  Connally,  who 
laid  down  the  dictum  that  partisan  criti- 
cism stops  at  the  water's  edge.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Senator  Connally  meant  to 
say  that  foreign  policy  Issues  were  im- 
mune from  free  debate.  I  believe  that 
he  did  mean  that  there  are  proper  times 
and  proper  methods  for  foreign  policy 
critics  to  make  their  views  known  with- 
out creating  an  international  impression 
of  national  disunity  and  weakness.  And 
I   am    certain    that    Senator   Connally 
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meant  for  this  rule  of  restraint  to  apply 
to  himself,  the  country 's  highest  ranking 
congressional  foreign  policy  spokesman, 
as  well  as  to  others. 

Nebulous  discourse  about  foreign  pol- 
icy myths  and  realities,  in  my  opinion, 
offers  no  useful  guideposts  for  this  coun- 
try's continuing  search  for  answers  to 
problems  in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  through- 
out Latin  America. 

Is  the  threat  of  Castro  Cuba  to  our 
national  security  and  to  the  hemisphere 
indeed  a  myth?  The  missile  crisis  of 
October  1962  is  history,  not  mythology. 
As  a  national  experience  I  believe  It  will 
be  remembered  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  distasteful  nuisance,  as  some  have 
termed  the  Castro  regime. 

The  Cuban  confrontation  came  about 
precisely  because  of  this  country's  un- 
derestimating the  danger  of  a  Commu- 
nist island  base  In  the  heart  of  the 
Americas.  Those  who  now  would  warn 
of  the  dread  risk  of  nuclear  war  might 
well  recall  that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
came  about  because  of  our  vacillation 
and  indecisiveness  in  meeting  a  very  real 
challenge  to  our  hemispheric  security. 
That  challenge  still  exists,  and  those 
who  would  trust  In  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's or  Fidel  Castro's  drawing  back 
from  aggressive  policies  are  dealing  in 
the  purest  of  myths. 

The  historic  lesson  of  October  1962  Is 
clear  to  all  except  those  who  would  make 
even  the  simplest  lesson  seem  complex. 
The  lesson  was  that  trying  to  sweep  the 
Castro  menace  under  a  foreign  policy 
rug  resulted  In  a  major  power  crisis. 
Only  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  dispelled  that  crisis  and  thwarted 
a  Soviet  effort  to  turn  the  balance  of 
international  power  in  its  favor. 

Now  a  fresh  effort  is  underway  to 
sweep  aside  and  belittle  the  Castro  men- 
ace. The  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple over  the  existence  of  a  Caribbean  base 
for  Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
sion Is  scorned  as  unrealistic,  irrelevant, 
and  irrational.  Now  the  selfsame  ex- 
perts who  in  the  past  argued  against  ef- 
fective, full-scale  efforts  to  deal  with 
Castro  are  advising  that  we  must  accept 
the  "reality"  of  his  regime. 

How  often  do  those  who  underesti- 
mate the  Castro  threat  make  a  similar 
error  by  lightly  regarding  the  good  sense, 
not  to  mention  the  good  memory,  of  the 
American  people.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  American  people  have 
been  more  correct  in  their  assessment  of 
the  Castro  threat  over  the  years  than 
most  of  our  so-called  foreign  relations 
experts.  Had  these  experts  not  Ignored 
the  popular  demand  for  a  firm  and  ac- 
tive policy  directed  against  Castro's 
Cuba,  the  grave  risks  of  the  October 
1962  confrontation  would  have  been 
avoided.  It  was  the  purported  experts, 
with  their  counsel  of  timidity,  who  helped 
create  a  vacuous  policy  which  Khru- 
shchev and  his  Cuban  satellite  so  dan- 
gerously misconstrued. 

No,  the  American  people  have  been 
ahead  of  their  leaders  in  correctly  as- 
sessing the  dangers  of  Castro  commu- 
nism to  the  hemisphere.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,     it     might    be     said,     to     para- 


phrase Clemenceau,  that  the  security 
of  our  hemisphere  might  be  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  our  foreign  relations  experts.  A  good 
case  can  be  made  for  trusting  the  sound 
instincts  of  an  American  public  that  was 
right  rather  than  the  sonorous  erudition 
of  foreign  relations  authorities  who  have 
been  so  often  wrong. 

What  is  meant  when  we  are  told  to  ac- 
cept the  "reality"  of  the  Castro  regime? 
Shorn  of  its  linguistic  refinement,  this 
means  simply  that  we  should  begin  ne- 
gotiating with  communism  in  this  hem- 
isphere. A  tortured  line  of  reasoning 
seems  to  hold  that  because  we  are  a  great 
Nation  we  ought  to  be  able  to  tolerate  a 
small  menace.  But  the  menace  is  not 
Castro — it  is  Moscow.  If  we  come  to  ac- 
cept the  "reality"  of  Soviet  influence  in 
Cuba,  we  inevitably  will  end  by  accept- 
ing it  throughout  the  Americas. 

Are  we  prepared  to  extend  air  sur- 
veillance against  the  clandestine  em- 
placement of  Soviet  long-range  missiles 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn?  For 
that  is  the  only  result  foreseeable  from  a 
policy  of  coming  to  terms  with  commu- 
nism in  the  Americas. 

What  then  should  be  our  policy  re- 
garding Castro's  Cuba?  I  consider  shal- 
low and  shortsighted  the  argument  that 
we  should  recognize  Cuba  and  join  an 
economic  race  for  Cuban  markets. 
Those  who  urge  extension  of  trade  with 
communism  on  the  basis  of  its  "good 
business"  aspects  are  either  forgetful  of 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  history  or  oblivious  to 
its  lessons.  We  cannot  do  business  with 
Castro,  and  It  is  truly  a  myth  to  believe 
otherwise. 

In  the  alternative,  I  submit  that  a 
great  nation  committed  to  stand  firm 
against  communism  in  Berlin,  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  other  distant  areas,  should 
have  a  policy  in  its  own  hemisphere  con- 
sistent with  these  worldwide  goals.  We 
have  told  the  Communists  that  we  intend 
to  risk  war  if  necessary  in  defense  of 
free  world  interests  at  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  and  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  Are  our 
adversaries  to  regard  these  declared  in- 
tentions as  "real"  or  "mythical?" 
Surely,  if  we  mean  to  hold  a  line  against 
communism  abroad,  we  must  pursue  a 
similar  policy  of  firmness  and  action  in 
our  own  neighborhood.  And  to  say,  as 
have  some  regarding  our  hemisphere's 
danger,  that  the  poison  is  not  so  bad 
since  it  has  not  yet  killed  the  patient,  is 
a  degree  of  aloof  disregard  for  realities 
unparalleled  since  the  London  Times  was 
rationalizing  the  Hitler  menace  for 
Englishmen  in  the  1930's. 

The  same  detached  view  of  this  coun- 
try's vital  interests  characterizes  recent 
criticism  of  our  Government's  policy  to- 
ward Panama.  This  criticism  is  aimed 
at  our  refusal  to  accede  to  Panamanian 
demands  that  we  agree — prior  to  their 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations — to 
"renegotiate"  our  treaty  with  Panama 
rather  than  "discuss"  all  areas  of 
disagreement. 

The  critics  seemingly  argue  that  in 
this  instance  a  great  nation  ought  not 
to  be  too  insistent  that  smaller  nations 
live  up  to  their  treaty  obligations. 


Are  we  then  to  operate  on  a  double 
standard  of  treaty  relations,  insisting 
that  larger  nations  abide  by  their  word, 
but  smaller  countries  are  not  to  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  their  interna- 
tional contracts?  By  this  reasoning,  all 
a  smaller  nation  need  do  to  renege  on 
its  unwanted  treaty  obligations  is  plead 
duress,  then  riot  and  renegotiate. 

That  Is  the  thesis  of  certain  oppor- 
tunistic Panamanian  politicians  today. 
Fortunately,  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas 
Mann  recognized  the  dangerous  reper- 
cussions were  we  to  agree  to  Panamanian 
demands  to  "negotiate"  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Mann  to  date,  with  the  full  support  of 
President  Johnson,  has  held  firm  against 
agreeing  to  such  a  double  standard  in 
our  international  dealings.  Clearly,  the 
battle  over  terminology  goes  beyond 
simple  semantics.  Larger  stakes  are  in- 
volved, for  if  it  is  once  established  that 
the  United  States  will  retreat  from  its  in- 
ternational rights  when  confronted  with 
irresponsible  mob  action,  no  U.S.  treaty 
position  in  the  hemisphere  will  be  secure. 

Assistant  Secretary  Mann  understands 
this,  and  has  held  firm.  As  a  result,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  outbreak  of 
homefront  criticism  regarding  our  coun- 
try's Panamanian  position  is  a  direct  ef- 
fort to  weaken  Mr.  Mann's  hand  in 
policymaking.  He  is  the  target  of  the 
same  experts  who  have  been  urging  a 
soft  Latin  American  policy  over  the  years, 
with  disastrous  consequences  for  our  na- 
tional and  hemispheric  security. 

It  is  shocking — and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly— that  certain  of  Mr.  Mann's 
homefront  critics  have  alined  them- 
selves with  our  most  vehement  Pana- 
manian critics  in  interpreting  U.S.  rela- 
tions in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  record  of 
the  United  States  in  Panama  has  been 
wrongly  blackened  by  those  who  would 
sow  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
our  country  in  Latin  America.  Yet,  this 
historic  record,  rather  than  a  stain,  is 
in  truth  a  credit  to  our  national  history. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  United 
States,  under  the  farsighted  executive 
leadership  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, did  construct  the  Panama  Canal,  at 
a  considerable  cost  and  sacrifice  of 
American  lives  and  resources  and  despite 
serious  obstacles.  The  canal  today 
represents  a  living  monument  to  Amer- 
ican dedication  to  the  principles  of  peace 
and  broadened  international  and  hemi- 
spheric relations. 

For  the  Panama  Canal,  lest  we  forget, 
is  not  a  natural  resource  of  that  coun- 
try. The  United  States  holds  the  zone 
through  legal  and  moral  right.  Let  our 
Panamanian  critics — and  our  homefront 
critics  as  well — conceive  If  they  will  how 
Panama  would  have  fared  over  the  years 
had  the  "Colossus  of  the  North"  been  not 
the  United  States  but  Soviet  Russia. 

The  zone  treaty,  as  should  be  well 
known,  is  not  60  years  old,  but  has  been 
twice  renegotiated,  in  1936  and  again  in 
1955.  The  Governments  of  Panama  dur- 
ing those  years — freely  and  without 
duress — entered  into  and  agreed  to  re- 
negotiate treaty  terms. 

The  United  States  rightly  lives  up  to  its 
terms  under  the  treaty  and  expects  the 
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Government  of  Panama  to  do  the  same, 
A  truly  great  nation  cannot  permit  a 
mob  to  accomplish  what  we  would  not  &U 
low  an  army  to  do — that  is,  to  trampW 
underfoot  our  international  rights.  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  these 
homefront  and  rearguard  critics,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  believed  to  hold  close 
ties  to  the  administration,  will  recon- 
sider the  serious  impact  of  their  divisive 
public  pronouncements  on  our  efforts  tc 
maintain  a  firm  and  fair  Latin  Amerlcar 
policy  serving  our  national  interests. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  been  remindec 
by  this  homefront  criticism  of  foreig 
policy  of  Winston  Churchill's  rejoinde 
to  David  Lloyd  George's  criticism  o 
British  conduct  of  the  Boer  War  at  th 
turn  of  the  centiiry. 

In  a  situation  not  without  current  par 
allel,  the  young  Churchill  heard  Lloy 
George,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition,  excoriate  the  British  Govi 
emment's  conduct  of  the  war  and  urge  4 
British  retreat  from  South  Africa. 

Churchill  was — if  you  will  forgive  m: 
use  of  the  term — shocked,  that  at  a  tim 
when  his  nation  was  locked  in  battl 
Britishers  would  provide  propaganda  al 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  He  con 
fronted  Lloyd  George  following  the  de 
bate  and  said: 

sir,  you  take  a  singularly  detached  view  o  ' 
the  British  Empire. 

Thus  might  I  say  to  certain  of  our  owi  i 
country's  latter-day  critics: 

Sir,  you  may  take  a  singularly  detacbe<[ 
view  of  the  Interests  of  the  United  State$. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen 
tleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  mad^ 
a  very  fine  pronouncement  here  today 
of  foreign  policy.  This  Is  our  foreign 
policy  that  the  gentleman  has  spokeii 
about  today.  I  can  assure  him  as  on^ 
member  of  the  minority  there  will  bi 
bipartisan  support  for  what  the  geni 
tleman  is  talking  about.  We  can  hav^ 
this  as  our  policy  if  this  is  followed}. 
Then  we  can  strengthen  America  an(j 
our  country.  If  we  vacillate.  If  we  d£ 
what  other  people  are  talking  about,  f 
think  it  will  do  us  great  harm  in  th 
foreign  relations  of  our  country. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  : 
very    fine    pronouncement    of    foreig<i 
policy. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man.  and  concur  in  his  views. 

STRENGTH    NOT    WEAKNESS    MT7^T    BE    AMERICA'S 
POLICT 

Mr.      ROGERS      of      Florida.     Mi, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  M^, 
Speaker,  I.  too,  want  to  commend  thp 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Foreign  AfEairfe 
Committee  of  the  House  on  Latin  Amer  - 
ica,  for  his  very  penetrating  analysis 
and  for  the  very  fine  Job  he  has  done 
in  helping  to  firm  up  a  stronger  polic^ 
for  our  Government.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  In  one  of  tne 
most  amazing  speeches  ever  delivered,  :  t 
was  suggested  that  this  Governmerit 
should  retreat  from  its  firm  foreign  pol- 


icy on  almost  every  front.  We  are  to 
leave  Castro  alone  to  dominate  all  of 
Latin  America.  We  are  to  surrender  to 
Panama  in  the  canal  dispute  in  advance 
of  any  "negotiations."  We  are  to  soften 
up  our  approach  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  being  suggested  that  this  speech 
was  a  "trial  balloon,"  spectacularly  head- 
lined by  the  liberal  press.  It  should 
be  shot  down  immediately.  Fortunately 
the  administration  has  already  de- 
nounced this  speech  of  planned  retreat. 

Only  a  convivial  memory  and  a  distor- 
tion of  facts  could  lead  one  to  say  the 
economic  blockade  of  Cuba  has  not  been 
effective.  A  few  sales  do  not  mean  a 
complete  breakdown.  The  economic 
blockade  against  Castro  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful he  is  now  talking  "coexistence" 
to  try  to  upgrade  his  sagging  economy. 
Every  major  shipping  power  in  the  free 
world  except  Great  Britain  has  cut 
its  shipping  markedly.  Our  shipping 
amendment  to  the  foreign-aid  bill  has 
produced  additional  decreases  which  will 
effect  a  major  blow  to  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment in  the  months  ahead.  Of  the 
13  free  world  nations  trading  with  Cuba 
during  the  first  half  of  1963,  5  have  quit 
altogether  and  an  additional  2  show  a 
substantial  decrease.  Of  the  remaining 
six,  at  year  end  Morocco.  France,  Spain, 
and  Greece  were  only  making  an  average 
of  two  trips  a  month  each  and  there  are 
indications  that  France  is  the  only  one 
of  these  which  is  increasing,  rather  than 
decreasing.  Its  shipping  to  Castro.  Of 
the  remainder.  Great  Britain  and  Leb- 
anon show  increases  and  an  upward 
trend  into  the  current  year. 

These  mean,  of  course,  that  the  eco- 
nomic blockade  is  working.  Only  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Lebanon  show  evi- 
dence of  defiance  of  U.S.  policy.  Even 
in  England  an  effect  can  be  noted  at  last. 
Leyland  Motors,  which  sold  $10  million 
in  buses  to  Castro,  had  to  go  to  East 
Germany  to  find  ships  to  carry  them  to 
Cuba,  since  no  British  merchant  ship 
wanted  to  risk  U.S.  censure.  Public 
opinion  in  Great  Britain  Is  changing,  as 
Indicated  by  the  remarks  of  one  of  Brlt- 
tain's  leading  authorities  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  who  recently  took  Issue  with  the 
thesis  that  a  fat  Communist  was  less 
dangerous  than  a  lean  one.  Writing  In 
the  London  Sunday  Times,  Prof.  Leon- 
ard Schapiro  said : 

No  amount  of  trade  with  Cuba  Is  likely 
to  produce  the  kind  of  factors  which  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union  "may"  In  time  lead 
to  closer  and  more  harmonious  political  re- 
lations. On  the  other  hand,  to  Ignore  the 
very  natural  apprehensions  of  our  ally,  the 
United  States,  about  the  shoring  up  of  a 
j>ower  which  avowedly  Is  dedicated  to  spread- 
ing Communist  rule  over  the  American  con- 
tinent, may  lose  us  much  more  than  we 
should  ever  gain  from  the  profits  of  Cuban 
trade. 

Castro  is  more  of  a  threat  to  this  hem- 
isphere than  ever  before,  not  less.  While 
we  had  just  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  Russian  troops  and  missiles  in 
Cuba,  we  have  more  reason  to  be  con- 
concerned  about  the  arms  and  missiles 
in  Cuba  under  the  command  of  the 
Castro  brothers,  as  the  Russians  with- 
draw and  turn  these  weapons  of  war 
over  to  complete  Cuban  authority. 
There  was  some  small  comfort  in  the 


fact  that  Russia,  while  an  extremely 
dangerous  foe,  would  at  least  weigh  the 
possibilities  of  global  war.  The  Castro 
brothers  have  no  such  restraint  to  hold 
them  back  from  complete  irresponsible 
acts. 

Panama  would  not  exist  today  If  It 
were  not  for  the  treaty  of  1903,  which 
we  are  now  told  we  should  negotiate 
before  even  hearing  the  terms  of  sur- 
render. It  has  been  the  might  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  dollar 
which  has  maintained  Panama  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  In  return,  we  were 
given  rights  to  the  canal.  That  canal 
Is  vital  to  the  security  of  this  Nation 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  advance 
commitments  of  negotiation.  The 
United  States  Is  powerful  enough  to  al- 
ways be  willing  to  discuss  disagreements 
with  any  other  nation.  But  there  can- 
not be  any  prior  commitments  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  that  we  will  agree  to 
something  which  will  effect  our  national 
security  before  we  even  know  what  de- 
mands will  be  made  on  us — a  reasonable 
position  taken  by  our  President. 

The  same  advocate  of  complete  sur- 
render of  U.S.  policy  around  the  world 
is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  for- 
eign aid  In  the  Congress.  It  seems 
abundantly  clear  to  most  people  today 
that  we  cannot  buy  friends.  Yet  this 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  appeasers. 
We  have  spent  taxpayers'  money  In 
Cambodia  and  told  to  get  out.  We  have 
spent  it  in  Indonesia  and  are  now  told 
by  Sukarno  in  his  own  words  to  our  Am- 
bassador In  public,  "to  hell  with  your 
aid." 

It  is  time  Americans,  particularly 
those  in  high  places  of  influence  in  the 
Congress,  press,  and  State  Department, 
realize  that  the  only  thing  our  ad- 
versaries understand  Is  strength.  We 
cannot  buy  our  security  through  foreign 
aid  giveaways,  and  we  cannot  buy  defense 
by  surrender  of  strategic  positions.  We 
can  defend  our  freedoms  only  by  letting 
it  be  abundantly  clear  to  all  that  we 
are  strong  and  willing  to  use  that 
strength  at  anytime,  anywhere,  in  de- 
fense of  our  liberties.  President  Ken- 
nedy showed  this  proper  course  in  the 
days  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  repeated  several  times 
before  the  Congress  and  the  world  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss any  problem,  but  to  stand  firm  for 
our  basic  Interests  with  strength  and 
determination. 

Those  who  advocate  a  position  of 
weakness  for  this  Government  under- 
mine the  unity  and  strong  purpose  as 
called  for  by  President  Johnson.  This  is 
the  time  to  improve  our  world  position, 
not  destroy  it.  It  is  the  stated  policy  of 
this  Government  to  rid  the  hemisphere 
of  Castro.  Let  us  finish  the  job  we  have 
begun. 

British  Expert  Terms  Fat-Red  Theory 

A  False  Basis  fob  Trade  With  Cubans 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

London,  March  8. — One  of  Britain's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  Soviet  Union  took 
issue  today  with  the  thesis  that  a  fat  Com- 
munist was  less  dangerous  than  a  lean  one. 

Writing  in  the  London  Sunday  Times,  Prof. 
Leonard  Schapiro  castigated  both  Prime 
Minister  Douglas-Home  and  the  Labor  Party 
leader,  Harold  Wilson,  for  seeking  to  apply 
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what  he   termed   a  fallacious   argument   to 
trade  with  Cuba. 

To  contend  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  more 
reasonable  because  It  is  fatter.  Schapiro  said, 
"attaches  quite  unreal  Importance  to  the 
relationship  between  what  the  population  of 
Russia  wants  and  the  policy  piirsued  by  Its 
leaders." 

The  overwhelming  reason  for  discernible 
changes  in  Soviet  policy,  he  contended,  is  the 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  Inad- 
vlsability  of  actions  that  might  lead  to  armed 
conflict  with  the  United  States. 

"No  amount  of  trade  with  Cuba,"  he  as- 
serted. "Is  likely  to  produce  the  kind  of 
factors  which  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union 
may  In  time  lead  to  closer  and  more  harmoni- 
ous political  relations. 

"On  the  other  hand,  to  Ignore  the  very 
natural  apprehensions  of  our  ally,  the  United 
States,  about  the  shoring  up  of  a  power  which 
Is  avowedly  dedicated  to  spreading  Commu- 
nist rule  over  the  American  Continent,  may 
lose  us  much  more  than  we  should  ever  gain 
from  the  profits  of  Cuban  trade." 

Schapiro  did  not  exclude  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries,  but  called  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  political  factors  first.  He  opposed  an 
economic  boycott  designed  to  starve  Cuba 
on  moral  grounds. 

"But  quite  apart  from  morals,"  he  added, 
"the  fact  that  the  capitalist  powers  are  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  feed  the  socialist 
countries  Is  a  more  powerful  argument 
against  communism  than  all  the  books  In 
the  British  Museum." 

Schapiro's  attack  was  the  second  made 
recently  on  the  British  fat-versus-lean  Com- 
munist argvunent.  Writing  In  the  Guardian 
last  week  John  Grigg,  the  former  Lord  Al- 
trincham.  took  much  the  same  line  against 
what  he  called  wishful  thinking. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  a  source  of  great  com- 
fort to  all  of  us  in  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  know  there  are  two 
distinguished  Members  like  the  gentle- 
men who  have  participated  in  this  dis- 
cussion, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers],  both  of  whom  are 
experts  in  the  field  of  South  American 
foreign  affairs  and  both  of  whom  are 
courageous  men  who  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  today  and  shoot  down 
the  trial  balloons  which  would  suggest 
some  sort  of  retreat  or  retrenchment  in 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  two  vital  areas 
which  affect  our  security,  Cuba  and 
Panama.  I  congratulate  both  the  gen- 
tlemen. I  know  the  American  people 
agree  that  they  have  performed  a  great 
public  service  today  by  not  permitting 
this  to  go  further  than  It  has. 

I  submit,  as  these  gentlemen  have  so 
eloquently  stated  today,  that  for  anyone 
to  suggest  a  retrenchment  either  in  Cuba 
or  in  Panama  Is  to  be  completely  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  It  Is  surprising  that 
spokesmen  one  would  think  would  know 
better  would  become  victims  of  this  fal- 
lacious theory  that  we  can  negotiate 
some  sort  of  agreement  with  Castro  or 
that  we  can  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
weakness  In  Panama. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  those 
who  are  now  beginning  to  read  Presi- 
dent Johnson  loud  and  clear.  It  is  emi- 
nently clear  that  Mr.  Johnson  knows 
exactly  what  he  wants  to  do  in  making 
sure  that  freedom  survives  in  this  world. 


The  President  has  followed  a  strong  and 
determined  position  In  his  dealings  with 
the  Communist  world.  There  are  those 
who  would  like  to  temper  his  views;  but 
I  stand  with  the  President.  I  calculate 
that  these  trial  balloons  which  are  sent 
up  will  be  totally  ineffective  and  will  be 
rejected  by  the  American  people.  When 
the  smoke  clears.  President  Johnson  in 
his  quiet,  dignified  but  determined  and 
unequivocal  manner  will  see  to  it  that 
our  way  of  life  prevails  and  the  princi- 
ples for  which  America  stands — dignity 
and  freedom — will  survive  over  the 
tyranny  represented  by  the  Communist 
world. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlemen  for  the 
truly  great  contribution  they  have  made 
today. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


DRAKE  H.  SPARKMAN 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  to  Inform  the  House  of  the  death 
of  a  distinguished  American.  Drake 
Sparkman.  His  services  to  our  Nation 
in  war  and  In  peace  have  been  significant 
and  will  live  on. 

Drake  Sparkman's  contributions  to 
yachting  and  to  America's  sportsman- 
ship have  been  numerous — Including  his 
firm's  design,  by  Olin  Stephens,  of  the 
America's  Cup  successful  defender,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Above  all,  Drake  Sparkman  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  warmth  of  friendship 
by  all  those  privileged  to  have  known 
him.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Sparkman  and 
to  the  members  of  the  family,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  article  from 
the  Mamaroneck  Daily  Times  of  March 
21,  1964. 

Sparkman.  Yacht  Firm  Founder.  Dees 

Drake  Hoyt  Sparkman.  66.  of  21  Orslnl 
Drive.  Larchmont,  founder  and  president  of 
Sparkman  &  Stephens.  Inc..  yacht  brokers, 
naval  architects,  and  marine  Insiirance  bro- 
kers in  New  York  City,  died  Friday  at  Me- 
morial Hospital,  New  York  City.  He  had  been 
111  for  several  months. 

A  native  of  New  Rochelle.  he  was  born 
February  27,  1898,  the  son  of  the  late  James 
D.  and  Edith  Hoyt  Sparkman.  Mr.  Spark- 
man, who  has  resided  In  Larchmont  since 
1926,  Is  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenot  fam- 
ilies of  SouUce  and  Drake.  His  firm  de- 
signed the  Columbia,  the  defender  of  the 
America's  Cup  In  1958. 

Mr.  Sparkman,  a  life  member  of  the  Larch- 
mont Yacht  Club,  belonged  to  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club 
of  New  York,  and  was  a  trustee  and  former 
president  of  the  Marine  Museum,  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  member  of  Sts.  John  and 
Paul  Chvirch,  Larchmont.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  he  served  as  an  ensign  on  the 
U.S.S.  Montana,  an  armored  cruiser. 

Mr.  Sparkman  was  prominent  In  Interna- 
tional class  yachting  for  many  years  and  won 
the   Aster   Cup  with  the   la-meter   Iris  In 


1933.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Committee  for  the  enrollment  of  yachts  and 
personnel  during  World  War  11. 

Mr.  Sparkman  headed  the  largest  business 
of  its  kind  In  the  world.  A  blond,  persona- 
ble man.  he  would  say.  "No  deal  is  too  small." 

Once  he  sold  a  sailboat  for  $750.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  same  man  bought  a  $7,500 
boat  from  him.  Two  years  later,  the  man 
was  sold  a  $15,000  yacht. 

In  his  early  years  around  New  Rochelle, 
Mr.  Sparkman  learned  to  sail  on  Long  Island 
Sound  and  in  the  summers  got  a  job  In  a 
yacht  brokerage  office  on  City  Island,  the 
Gerald  W.  Ford  Yachts. 

He  was  in  the  Navy  during  the  First  World 
War  and  later  worked  for  naval  architect, 
Roger  Haddock,  in  New  York. 

In  1927,  Mr.  Haddock  retired  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  started  his  own  business.  The 
following  year,  Olin  Stephens,  the  brilliant 
yacht  designer  came  In  with  him.  after  a 
conference,  closing  the  partnership  at  Larch- 
mont Yacht  Club. 

Mr.  Sparkman  was  a  fine  sailor  but  never 
designed  yachts.  He  won  three  Long  Island 
Sound  Victory  class  champions  In  his  yacht 
Blue  Jacket.'  Besides  the  Columbia,  the 
company  not  only  has  been  responsible  for 
the  best  designs  in  racing  yachts,  but  In  the 
planning  and  sales  of  naval  vessels,  cruising 
yachts  tind  commercial  boats,  such  as  ferry- 
boats. 

The  12-meter  racer  Vim  was  a  longtime 
winner  In  America's  Cup  competition  and 
considered  a  forerunner  of  the  Columbia. 
The  Sparkman  firm  designed  the  Vim. 

Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  the  f qrmer  Mar- 
garet Mulhall;  three  sons.  Drake  H.,  Junior, 
of  Setauket,  N.Y.,  John  C.  of  Bronxvllle,  and 
Robert  J.  of  Syosset,  Long  Island;  four  step- 
children, Stephen,  Timothy,  Cornelia,  and 
Kent  Huff,  all  of  the  home  address;  a  brother. 
James  D.  of  75  Eastchester  Road,  and  nine 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday  at 
9:45  a.m.  at  SS.  John  and  Paul  Church, 
Larchmont.  He  Is  presently  reposing  at  the 
George  T.  Davis  Memorial,  14  LeCount  Place. 
New  Rochelle.  Frlen(^  may  call  from  3  to  8 
and  7  to  9  p.m..  today  and  Sunday.  Inter- 
ment win  be  private. 

Mr.  Sparkman  sold  the  Lyndonia,  the 
steam  yacht,  to  Cyrus  Curtis,  publisher  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


SELECT  COMMISSION  ON  MARKET 
POWER  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  LIBONATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenbceier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  World  War  n  we  have  witnessed 
two  notable  revolutions  In  our  Nation's 
economy — the  unprecedented  rise  In 
farm  productivity  and  the  equally  rapid 
growth  of  food  distribution  techniques. 
Taken  In  combination  these  develop- 
ments have  been  perhaps  the  major 
factor  In  making  the  American  public  a 
people  of  plenty  without  parallel  In 
recorded  history. 

Yet  these  miracles  have  not  been  im- 
mlxed  blessings.  Despite  our  efforts  to 
achieve  workable  supply  management, 
farm  production  continuously  threatens 
to  exceed  foreseeable  demand.  And  the 
resulting  decline  in  farm  prices,  even 
when  precipitous,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  ade- 
quately reflected  in  lower  consumer 
prices. 
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The  statistics  demonstrating  this  are 
striking.  In  the  decade  from  1954 
through  1963.  the  consumer  price  index 
for  food  rose  from  95.4  to  105.1.  In  the 
same  period,  agricultural  producers  saw 
their  share  of  the  consumer  dollar  de- 
cline from  44  to  37  cents.  This  widen- 
ing margin  between  producer  receipts 
and  consumer  prices  was,  and  is  being 
absorbed  by  the  food  processing  and  dis- 
tribution industries.  Some  of  this 
margin  is  attributable  to  added  costs. 
Still,  there  has  been  grdwing  concern 
that  much  of  it  represents  above-normal 
returns  to  the  food  chainstores  which 
have  so  enormously  expanded  their  mar- 
ket power  through  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal integration. 

The  recent  drop  in  prices  received  by 
meat  producers  has  dramatically  under- 
scored the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 
According  to  the  latest  Department  of 
Agriculture  analysis,  published  in  Feb 
ruary's  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation,  the  net  farm  value  of  beef  fell 
6.5  cents  per  pound  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1963  while  the  retail  prices 
dropped  only  1.4  cents. 

In  the  wave  of  this  punishing  blow  to 
cattle  and  hog  raisers,  the  President  has 
called  for  a  bipartisan  st;udy  of  chain- 
store  market  power  to  fill  the  great  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  about  this  burgeoning 
economic  phenomenon. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  such  a  commission, 
called  the  Select  Commission  on  Market 
Power  in  Agriculture.  Modeled  after  the 
very  successful  Temporary  National  Eco-< 
nomic  Committee  of  the  1930's,  it  would 
be  composed  of  15  public  ofiBclals.  Tha 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presidentj 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  would  each| 
appoint  five  members  from  their  respeci 
tive  bodies,  no  more  than  three  of  whom! 
would  belong  to  the  same  party.  The  re-j 
maiijing  five  members  of  the  Commisj 
sion  would  come  from  the  executive 
branch— the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  the  Attorney  General! 
the  Chairman  of  the  FTC,  and  the  Presi4 
dent's  adviser  on  consumer  affairs.  I 

The  Commission's  mandate  would  call 
for  an  investigation  of  those  practice^ 
by  food  chainstores  In  interstate  com4 
merce  to  determine  If  they  violate  th^ 
antitrust  laws.  It  would  have  full  pow-t 
ers  to  enlist  the  aid  of  other  Federa 
agencies  in  conducting  this  investiga- 
tion, terminating  Its  work  by  a  full  re-, 
port  to  Congress  with  recommendation^ 
for  new  legislation  If  the  clrcxmistance^ 
require  it.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  have  in^ 
troduced  today  responds  to  the  Presif 
dent's  call  for  a  bipartisan  study  of  thii 
problem  and  also  meets  the  desire  of 
many  others  to  see  an  FTC  investigatioii 
of  the  chainstore  practices.  I  commen(J 
It  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  wh(^ 
see  In  the  growing  concentration  of  agi 
rlcultural  marketing  power  a  threat  \4 
America's  farmers,  consumers,  and  smal| 
businessmen. 


March  26 


THE  SONIC  BOOM  TESTS  AT 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Unde- 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  excessive 
noise  generated  by  subsonic  commercial 
jets,  and  the  noises  to  be  generated  by 
the  supersonic  transports  now  being 
considered,  have  watched  with  great  in- 
terest the  current  series  of  tests  being 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  over  Oklahoma  City. 

I  have  a  particular  Interest  In  these 
tests  because  my  congressional  district 
lies  Immediately  east  of  O'Hare  Field  in 
Chicago  and  my  constituents  suffer  ex- 
treme hardship  from  noise  generated  by 
jets  operating  to  and  from  O'Hare  Field. 
Someday  supersonic  jets  may  operate  to 
and  from  O'Hare  Field. 

These  tests  are  designed  to  test  com- 
mtmlty  reaction  to  sonic  booms. 

On  the  basis  of  the  tests  so  far,  the 
reaction  of  the  population  In  Oklahoma 
City  has  been  mixed. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  fear 
that  the  present  tests  may  not  tell  the 
full  story  and  may  actually  be  used  to. 
Inadvertently,  delude  the  pubUc  Into 
thinking  that  civilization  can  learn  to 
live  with  sonic  booms. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  FAA 
personnel  in  charge  of  these  tests  in 
Oklahoma  City  have  reported  that  out 
of  some  2,000  complaints  about  the 
booms  by  residents  of  Oklahoma  City, 
only  17  complainants  have  filled  out 
afladavits  of  damage  on  a  special  form 
required  by  the  FAA. 

In  a  recent  dispatch  to  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  that  newspaper's  editor,  Mr. 
Richard  Lewis,  who  had  visited  Okla- 
homa City  for  a  personal  observation, 
quoted  Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Power,  chief  of 
operations  for  the  FAA  at  Oklahoma 
City,  as  stating  that:  j 

Not  a  single  Instance  oi  structviral  damage 
resulting  from  booms  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  FAA  has  to  some- 
what "back  In"  into  this  whole  problem 
of  sonic  booms,  I  have  some  strong  res- 
ervations about  the  nature  of  the  tests 
now  being  conducted  over  Oklahoma 
City. 

The  first  20  days  of  Operation  Bongo, 
as  it  is  oflBclally  known  within  aviation 
circles,  consisted  of  producing  sonic 
boom  overpressures  of  1  to  V/2  pounds 
per  square  foot  at  ground  level. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  this  low 
overpressure  creates  no  damage  to 
ground  structures  and  no  significant  ad- 
verse public  reactions  day  or  night. 

Significantly,  however,  even  at  these 
low  pressures,  there  have  been  vast  com- 
plaints made  by  the  people  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  there  is  even  a  movement  to 
compel  the  local  government  to  take 
steps  to  halt  the  tests. 

Assuming  that  the  current  objections 
have  little  basis,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  they  are  an  indication  of  public 
reaction  to  sonic  booms. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  FAA  in- 
tends to  raise  the  overpressure  to  2  full 
pounds  very  shortly.  Understandably, 
the  booms  will  be  louder  and  there  will 
be  more  jarring  of  the  people  In  the  test 
area,  but  even  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
safe  to  predict  that  any  sonic  boom  with 


an  overpressure  of  up  to  2  poimds  per 
square  foot  will  most  probably  cause  no 
serious  damage  to  ground  structures  even 
though  significant  adverse  public  re- 
action both  day  and  night  will  occiu-. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  will  witness 
several  months  of  testing  by  the  FAA 
and  then.  If  these  Government  agencies 
run  true  to  form,  the  conclusion  will  be 
drawn  that  while  there  is  some  negative 
public  reaction  there  is  no  substantial 
damage  to  property  and  therefore,  the 
plans  to  build  a  huge  supersonic  trans- 
port at  a  cost  of  $1  billion  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  are  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  whole 
project  must  be  held  In  a  state  of  abey- 
ance until  after  the  FAA  has  had  the 
courage  to  generate  sonic  boom  over- 
pressures in  excess  of  2  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

Mr.  Power  himself  In  1961  told  an  In- 
stitute of  Navigation  seminar  In  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  that  sonic  booms  of  2  to 
3  pounds  overpressure  per  square  foot 
would  cause  damage  to  glass  and  plaster 
in  isolated  cases  and  widespread  adverse 
public  reaction  day  and  night. 

He  further  stated  that  sonic  booms 
causing  overpressure  of  3  to  5  pounds 
per  square  foot  would  cause  widespread 
window  and  plaster  damage,  possible 
minor  structural  damage  to  frames  and 
walls  of  some  buildings  of  marginal  con- 
struction or  of  poor  repair,  possible  in- 
direct effects  due  to  falling  objects  and 
debris. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  8104.  an  act  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  operation  of  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  through  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States.  Under  any 
proposal.  It  would  be  unlawful  to  operate 
any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  in  air  trans- 
portation through  the  navigable  air  space 
of  the  United  States  which  would  gen- 
erate sonic  boom  overpressures  exceed- 
ing Wz  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the 
ground  directly  beneath  the  flight  path. 
The  purpose  of  my  legislation  was  to 
serve  notice  on  the  developers  of  this 
new  and  uncharted  method  of  transpor- 
tation that  before  they  pour  billions  of 
dollars  into  the  production  of  such  air- 
craft, they  will  have  to  design  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  not  cause  seri- 
ous hardship  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  all  stated  their  strong  opposition  to 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  dare  the  FAA  to  pro- 
duce sonic  booms  substantially  in  excess 
of  2  pounds  overpressure  in  Operation 
Bongo  over  Oklahoma  City  and  then  let 
the  people  of  that  city  demonstrate  how 
they  feel  about  proposals  to  limit  the 
scope  of  sonic  booms  in  this  country. 

By  Mr.  Power's  own  statement,  de- 
scribing the  reaction  of  people  to  sonic 
booms  in  excess  of  2  pounds,  it  Is  safe  to 
presume  that  the  populace  of  Oklahoma 
City  would  probably  run  the  whole  oper- 
ation out  of  the  city  If  they  generated 
overpressures  In  excess  of  2  pounds. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  already  know 
that  the  supersonic  transport  being  de- 
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veloped  jointly  by  the  British  and  the 
French — the  Concord — will  generate 
sonic  booms  with  overpressures  In  ex- 
cess of  2  pounds  per  square  foot  when 
it  becomes  operational. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  agencies  Involved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  supersonic  trans- 
port have  Indicated  a  concern  about  noise 
and  have  stated  that  any  design  of  such 
aircraft  by  the  United  States  must  take 
Into  consideration  the  problem  of  sonic 
booms.  But  these  statements  are  so  neb- 
ulous that  we  know  from  past  experience 
that  the  public  will  be  the  last  to  be 
considered. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  scandalous 
situation  that  exists  at  every  major  air- 
port In  America  today  where  the  lives  of 
perhaps  as  many  as  1  million  Americans 
who  live  near  major  airports  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  noise  being  gener- 
ated by  the  conventional  subsonic  jets. 
All  protests  to  the  FAA  bring  a  rejoinder 
that  you  cannot  stop  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  common  knowledge 
that  the  powerplants  of  today's  subsonic 
jets  were  developed  only  with  the  con- 
sideration of  thrust,  and  no  concern  was 
given  to  the  problem  of  noise  over  vast 
communities  surroimding  America's  air- 
ports. 

It  is  my  fear  that  unless  Congress 
writes  into  law  specific  criteria  control- 
ling sonic  booms  over  the  United  States, 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  expended  both 
by  the  Government  and  the  Industry  In 
the  development  of  all  the  other  factors 
affecting  supersonic  transports  and  when 
this  money  has  been  spent,  they  will 
again  tell  us  that  to  try  to  alter  the  de- 
sign could  lead  to  bankruptcy  for  the  de- 
velopers of  these  planes. 

We  have  had  too  much  experience  In 
seeing  how  thoroughly  airplane  build- 
ers, the  carriers,  and  other  special  In- 
terests control  this  entire  field  of  flight 
regulation  to  be  foolish  enough  to  trust 
this  whole  program  to  the  future  with  no 
limitations  established  by  the  Congress, 

Out  here  In  the  shadow  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  there  are  two  monuments 
in  front  of  the  National  Archives  Build- 
ing. One  of  them  has  Inscribed  on  its 
base:  "What  is  past  is  prologue."  The 
other  states:    "Study  the  past." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gravity  of  this  entire 
subject  can  be  fully  appreciated  when 
we  look  to  what  is  happening  today  in 
Chicago,  in  New  York,  in  Miami,  In  Los 
Angeles,  In  Denver,  in  Houston,  in  all 
the  other  American  cities  which  have 
airports  handling  conventional  subsonic 
jet  transports. 

Absolutely  no  consideration  was  given 
to  the  noise  factor  and  even  today  when 
the  industry  has  developed  a  fan  jet  en- 
gine with  added  thrust,  still  no  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  the  jet  noise 
factor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  include  the  letters  written  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  by  the  FAA,  the  CAB,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  regarding  the  pro- 
posals contained  In  H.R.  8104  to  estab- 
lish mlnlmvun  criteria  for  sonic  booms. 

These  letters  clearly  demonstrate  that 
these  agencies  are  more  concerned  in 
developing     the    supersonic    transport 


than  they  are  In  controlling  any  sonic 
booms  that  it  may  generate. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  references 
made  of  concern  about  noise  but  if  the 
present  standards  adopted  by  the  FAA  in 
controlling  noise  at  major  airfields  cre- 
ated by  subsonic  jets  Is  any  Indicator, 
then  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  any  one  of  these  agencies 
would  hold  up  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  to  develop 
a  supersonic  jet  until  such  time  as  sci- 
ence has  found  an  answer  to  the  sonic 
boom. 

One  would  have  to  be  extremely  naive 
to  think  that  the  FAA  would  take  a  posi- 
tion that  the  first  order  of  business  be- 
fore any  research  money  is  spent  on  the 
development  of  airframe  and  power- 
plants  for  the  supersonic  jet  of  the  fu- 
ture, research  must  demonstrate  that 
sonic  booms  can  be  held  to  the  accept- 
able overpressures  established  by  the 
FAA  itself. 

I  have  watched  this  Agency  operate  too 
long  to  have  any  confidence  that  sonic 
booms  and  excessive  noise  on  landings 
and  departures  will  receive  anything 
more  than  just  llpservlce  from  all  of 
those  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in 
the  development  of  this  new  mode  of 
transportation. 

What  possible  objection  could  anyone 
have  to  an  establishment  of  minimum 
criteria  for  sonic  booms?  Why  would 
the  FAA  oppose  this  legislation  if  it 
indeed  did  plan  to  make  sonic  booms  and 
noise  one  of  the  most  imp>ortant  con- 
siderations in  the  development  of  this 
aircraft. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  will  exer- 
cise its  own  individual  judgment  and  not 
be  guided  by  the  recommendations  of 
these  agencies. 

I  have  already  Indicated  that  I  am  per- 
fectly wilhng  to  accept  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  8104  which  would  permit  sonic 
booms  of  up  to  2  pounds  overpressure  per 
square  foot  luider  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
impede  or  obstruct  this  Nation's  desire 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  jet.  I  am  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  can  ensue  to  our 
country  if  we  are  able  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  world's  air  carriers 
with  an  effective  supersonic  transport. 
I  am  aware  of  the  jobs  that  production 
of  such  aircraft  will  create  in  this  coun- 
try. But  by  the  same  token,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  only  one  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  would  not  be  fair  to  my  con- 
stituents if  I  did  not  challenge  the  wis- 
dom of  all  of  this  until  an  adequate  sys- 
tem is  devised  to  protect  the  people  on 
the  ground  against  the  ravages  of  exce.<5- 
sive  sonic  booms. 

Mr.  Halaby  has  an  opportunity  to 
prove  me  right  or  wrong.  Let  him  in- 
struct the  people  in  charge  of  Operation 
Bongo  to  produce  overpressures  similar 
to  those  which  will  be  produced  by  the 
Concord  over  Oklahoma  City. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  2,000 
complaints  now  on  record  with  the  FAA 
In  Oklahoma  City  as  a  result  of  the  tests 
so  far  would  skyrocket  If  the  FAA  pro- 
duced sonic  booms  approaching  3  pounds 
or  more  overpressure  per  square  foot. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  legislation  is  necessary  be- 
cause In  reviewing  the  correspondence  of 
the  agencies  commenting  on  H.R.  8104, 
it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  respective 
agencies  within  our  own  Government  are 
not  agreed  on  the  results  and  damages 
caused  by  sonic  booms. 

The  FAA  admits  that  sonic  booms  from 
2  to  3  pounds  overpressure  per  square 
foot  will  do  damage  to  glass  and  plaster 
in  isolated  cases  and  that  sonic  booms 
creating  overpressure  of  3  to  5  pounds 
per  square  foot  will  caiase  widespread 
window  and  plaster  damage.  But  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, in  its  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee In  commenting  on  H.R.  8104, 
states  that  tests  carried  out  by  NASA 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  show  that  the  lowest  overpres- 
sure at  which  house  windows  were  bro- 
ken was  23  pounds  per  square  foot,  and 
most  of  the  windows  tested  survived  pres- 
sures exceeding  56  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears  to  me  Incred- 
ible that  these  two  responsible  agencies 
of  government  could  have  such  divergent 
views  on  a  single  subject.  It  appears  fur- 
ther, on  the  basis  of  all  the  research  that 
I  have  done  on  this  subject,  that  NASA 
is  way  oflf  the  pad  in  its  analysis. 

But  the  important  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  here  we  have  so  vital  an  issue  as 
the  health  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  the  safety  of  property 
throughout  the  country  involved  and  yet 
these  two  agencies  can  not  agree  on 
standards  for  damage  due  to  sonic  booms. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Dr.  Bo 
Lundberg,  director  of  Sweden's  Aeronau- 
tical Research  Institute,  and  one  of  the 
world's  tnily  great  authorities  on  this 
whole  subject  of  sonic  booms,  stated  the 
case  clearly  when  he  said  recently: 

Progress  should  Imply  the  greatest  possible 
gain  In  time  forward,  greatest  possible 
number  of  passengers  with  the  least  possible 
disadvantage  to  the  people  on  the  ground. 

If  I  had  any  confidence  that  the  agen- 
cies In  charge  of  policing  the  aviation  In- 
dustry In  this  Industry  have  any  serious 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  people  on 
the  ground,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  be 
introducing  H.R.  8104. 

But  experience  has  shown  us  repeated- 
ly that  the  considerations  of  those  on  the 
ground  must  repeatedly  give  way  to  the 
desire  to  haul  passengers  in  the  air  at  a 
degree  of  convenience  most  acceptable  to 
the  air  passengers  and  Industry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, Including  a  substantial  segment  of 
my  own  constituency,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  uncontrolled  sonic 
booms  merely  to  trim  the  flying  time  of 
anyone  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
by  perhaps  only  40  to  50  minutes.  They 
can  now  make  this  trip  In  slightly  more 
than  3  hours  and  In  my  judgment  until 
the  American  people  can  be  convinced 
that  a  supersonic  jet  can  be  developed 
which  will  not  produce  excessive  sonic 
booms,  this  whole  progrsim  of  develop- 
ment of  supersonic  jets  will  have  to  re- 
main on  the  shelf. 

I  grow  impatient  with  those  who  would 
accuse  me  of  Impeding  progress.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  trying  to  demonstrate  here 
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today  a  degree  of  foresight  in  the  prd- 
tection  of  our  people  that  unfortunatel*. 
too  often  escapes  those  who  have  the 
greatest  degree  of  responsibility  in  ths 

field. 

I  have  no  intention  of  seeing  the  pe<  - 
pie  of  Chicago  subject  to  a  shower  (if 
falUng  glass  in  those  big  beautiful  glaiis 
enclosed  skyscrapers  that  we  are  builc  - 
ing  in  Chicago  because  of  an  excessive 
sonic  boom  caused  by  a  supersonic  jet 
trying  to  get  a  load  of  passengers  frobi 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  in  40  minut  ;s 
less  flying  time. 

The  tests  in  Oklahoma  City  can  in- 
deed be  a  big  help  in  this  whole  subje(  t, 
but  only  if  the  FAA  has  the  courage  ;o 
increase  the  booms  to  the  overpressur  ;s 
which  we  know  the  supersonic  jets  w  11 
have  to  produce  to  be  efficiently  and  ec  )- 
nomically  operational. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  great  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  my  own  position  has  be^n 
fortified  by  the  Airport  Operators  Cltb 
which  the  other  day  informed  FAA  Ai- 
ministrator  Halaby  that  the  noise  from 
supersonic  transports  proposed  by  coip- 
peting  manufacturers  must  be  "substai- 
tially  reduced  if  they  are  to  be  accert- 
able  at  U.S.  airports." 

Following  is  the  complete  story  from 
the  wires  of  United  Press  Internatior  al 
regarding  the  Airport  Operators  Clab 
position. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  statement  v  ill 
be  seriously  considered  by  Congress  in 
evaluating  the  merits  of  H.R.  8104. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  excellent  article  in  the  Ok]  a- 
homa  City  sonic  boom  experiment  wh^h 
was  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  sci- 
ence editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
which  appeared  in  that  publication,  and 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  inck  de 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  cor-e- 
spondence  I  referred  to  earlier: 
A  United  Press  International  Dispatch 
Washington— Major  airport  operal^rs 
told  the  FAA  today  that  present  supersotalc 
airliner  designs  call  for  planes  which  are 
too  noisy. 

Emory  L.  Cox,  president  of  the  Airport 
Operators  Club,  informed  FAA  Admlnlslra- 
tor  Najeeb  E.  Halaby  that  the  noise  from 
supersonic  transports  proposed  by  comjet- 
Ing  manufacturers  must  be  "substantliiUy 
reduced  If  they  are  to  be  acceptable  at  U.S. 
airports." 

Cox  and  other  airport  executives  were 
briefed  recently  by  FAA  officials  on  the  J!ST 
design  submitted  by  three  airframe  iind 
three  engine  manufacturers.  Cox  said  not 
a  single  design  appeared  to  be  accepts  ible 
from  the  standpoint  of  noise  suppression. 

Even  though  FAA  has  said  it  would  not 
award  a  contract  for  any  SST  that  produced 
noise  levels  greater  than  current  subsdnlc 
Jets,  "the  strong  impression  gained  by  our 
members  attending  your  briefing  Is  that  the 
full  extent  of  neither  the  requlrementii  of 
persons  on  the  ground  nor  the  econcmlc 
rnmiflcations  with  respects  to  costs  by  lair- 
ports  are  being  considered  by  the  F^A," 
Cox  said  In  a  letter  to  Halaby.  «  I 

The  airport  official  said  If  the  SST  rioise 
levels  are  not  reduced,  "the  resulting  and 
acquisition  and  other  costs  around  U.S.  air- 
ports  to  be  served  by  the  SST  can  add  bil- 
lions to  the  national  cost  of  the  SST." 

Cox  reminded  Halaby  that  many  law^lts 
have  been  filed  against  airport  owners  re- 


sulting from  noises  produced  by  present  Jets. 

He  added: 

"Now,  while  the  SST  is  in  the  design  stage. 
Is  the  time  to  provide  manufacturers  with 
noise  criteria  tolerable  to  the  communities 
adjacent  to  airports  instead  of  waiting  as 
was  done  with  subsonic  planes,  until  the 
aircraft  is  built  and  ready  to  go  Into  service 
before  the  noise  suppression  and  noise  abate- 
ment steps  are  taken." 

Cox  said  an  overnolsy  SST  would  re- 
quire acquisition  of  a  "buffer"  zone  that 
would  cost  a  minimum  of  $350  million  at  a 
major  airport.  He  also  said  the  FAA  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing runways  and  taxlways  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  heavier  SST's. 

Representatives  of  10  major  U.S.  airlines 
meet  with  the  FAA  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day to  discuss  evaluation  of  SST  designs. 


Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  17,  1964. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Agency 
with  respect  to  H.R.  8104,  a  bill  "To  amend 
section  610  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  so  as  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft 
through  the  navigable  airspace  of  the  United 

This  bill  win  prohibit  the  operation  in  the 
U.S.  navigable  airspace  of  any  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  generating  sonic  boom  overpressures 
above    1.5    pounds   per   square   foot.     Addi- 
tionally, the  bill  will  prohibit  the  operation 
of    supersonic    aircraft    which    produce    a 
ground  noise   level   not   substantially   lower 
than  that  produced  by  subsonic  Jet  aircraft. 
While  we  share  very  deeply  the  concern  be- 
hind this  bill,  we  must  oppose  its  enactment 
both  on  principle  and  In  detail.    Specifically, 
the  limitation  of  permissible  overpressures  to 
1.5  jxjunds  per  square  foot  will,  we  believe, 
critically   affect  the   SST  development   pro- 
gram.   While  available  scientific  evidence  in- 
dicates that  such  a  minimum  overpressure 
may  be  maintained  during  supersonic  flight, 
moving  across  the  barrier  from  subsonic  to 
supersonic  speed  is  expected  to  create  brief 
(10-15  minutes)    overpressures  In  the  order 
of  2  pounds  per  square  foot.     These  will  occur 
approximately  150  miles  from  the  departure 
airport.    Limiting  overpressures  to  1.5  pounds 
per  squEire  foot  will  as  a  practical  matter,  re- 
strict supersonic  aircraft  to  overwater  routes. 
The  loss  of  market  potential  due  to  such  a 
restriction  would  probably  be  so  severe  as  to 
make    commercial    production    of    the    SST 
economically  unfeasible. 

The  limitations  proposed  on  the  aircraft's 
"ground  noise  level"  are  also  open  to  objec- 
tion. Actual  runway  noise  levels  during  the 
takeoff  of  a  supersonic  transport  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  substantially  lower  than  those 
generated  by  today's  Jets,  although  we  believe 
they  can  be  kept  within  tolerable  limits. 
Noise  generated  along  the  approach  and  de- 
parture paths  by  the  takeoff  and  landing  of 
supersonic  aircraft  will,  we  believe,  be  equal 
to  or  less  than  that  produced  by  current 
aircraft.  We  do  not  think  It  wise,  however, 
to  be  committed  at  this  point  to  a  legislative 
requirement  that  supersonic  noise  levels  will 
be  substantially  lower. 

What  Is.  In  fact,  possible  In  meeting  the 
changing  needs  of  the  public  with  the  means 
provided  by  an  expanding  technology  is  not 
fully  knowable  in  advance.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  considerable  doubt  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  legislating  specific  scientific  objec- 
tives. Objectives,  of  course  must  be  set. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  much  too  early 
In  the  development  of  the  SST  embryo  to 
begin  imposing  rigid  technical  standards  in 
permanent  legislative  form.  More  helpful 
at  this  point  Is  a  firm  desire  to  produce  an 
acceptable  aircraft  translated  Into  usefiil 
standards  to  guide  the  development  process. 


Such  a  set  of  design  objectives  Is  spelled 
out  In  the  enclosed  "Request  for  Proposals 
for  the  Development  of  a  Commercial  Super- 
sonic Transport."  It  is  our  belief  that  nols« 
should  be  one  primary  design  parameter  in 
the  development  of  this  aircraft.  You  will 
note  that  the  goals  In  the  areas  of  sonic  boom 
overpressures  (sec.  2.5)  and  ground  noise 
levels  (sec.  2.6)  are  as  close  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  HJl.  8104  as  Is  possible,  given 
the  current  state  of  the  art.  As  Is  made  clear 
In  section  1.7.5  and  elsewhere,  we  intend  to 
Insist  on  these  general  requirements.  This 
Insistence,  unencumbered  by  any  frozen  leg- 
islative Imperatives,  will  allow  the  effective 
direction  and  channeling  of  the  scientific 
and  engineering  effort  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  supersonic  transport  will  be  In  all 
respects  a  good  neighbor. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the   administration's   program   to   the   sub- 
mission of  this  report  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely, 

N.  E.  Halaby, 
Administrator. 


Civil  AERONAimcs  Board, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  3.  1964. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce,   House   of   Representa- 
tives, Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.    Chairman:   This  is  in  reply  to 
your   letter  of   August    19.   1963,  requesting 
the  Board's  comments  with  respect  to  HJl. 
8104,   a  bin   to   amend   section   610   of   the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  estab- 
lish  minimum   standards   for   operation   of 
civil  supersonic   aircraft  through  the  navi- 
gable airspace  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  8104  would  prohibit  the  operation  of 
any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  In  air  trans- 
portation through  the  navigable  airspace  of 
the  United  States  which  would  generate 
sonic  boom  overpressures  exceeding  1.5 
pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  ground  di- 
rectly beneath  the  flight  path,  and  would 
make  it  unlawful  to  operate  any  such  air- 
craft Into  or  out  of  U.S.  airports  unless  It 
can  be  demonstrated  that  ground  noise  level 
generated  by  such  aircraft  Is  substantially 
lower  than  that  generated  by  long-range 
subsonic  Jet  aircraft. 

The  Board  favors  action  designed  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  supersonic  air- 
craft which  gives  consideration  to  the  noise 
abatement  problem.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Board  beneves,  as  pointed  out  in  your  com- 
mittee's report  on  Investigation  and  Study 
of  Aircraft  Noise  Problems  (H.  Rept.  No. 
36,  88th  Cong.),  that  the  physical  crea- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  should  be  recognized 
as  a  scientific  problem  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  legislative  action.  Moreover,  as 
your  committee  also  Indicated,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  research  and  development 
of  noise  suppression  In  the  design  of  air- 
craft and  powerplants  should  continue  to 
rest  with  the  airframe  manufacturers  and 
the  powerplant  manufacturers. 

The  imposition  of  specific  limits  of  tol- 
erance on  the  operation  of  supersonic  air- 
craft without  giving  regard  to  the  researcb 
and  development  now  being  conducted  in 
this  area  by  various  private  agencies  and 
several  governmental  Institutions  could  not 
only  result  In  excessive  costs  In  the  develop- 
ment of  sMCh  aircraft,  but  also  constitute  s 
serious  deterrent  to  such  development. 

The  Board  believes,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  supersonic  airframes  and  power- 
plants  meeting  the  standards  of  noise  abate- 
ment can  be  better  promoted  by  continua- 
tion of  the  research  presently  being  con- 
ducted by  both  Industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  by  effective  agency  action  Imple- 
menting the  results  of  such  research,  than 
by  the  proposed  legislation. 
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The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Acting  Chairman. 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  9. 1964. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    This   Is   in   further 
reply  to  your  request  for  comments  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion   and    report   on    H.R.    8104,    a    bni    to 
amend  section  610  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act   of    1958   so   as   to   establish   minimum 
standards  for  operation  of  civil  supersonic 
aircraft   through  the   navigable  airspace  of 
the  United  States. 

The  legislation  would  amend  section  610 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1430)  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
entitled  "Prohibitions  Regarding  Sonic 
Booms  and  Excessive  Noise  In  Civil  Super- 
sonic Aircraft  Operations." 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 610  would  make  It  unlawful  to  operate 
civilian  supersonic  aircraft  In  air  transporta- 
tion through  the  navigable  airspace  of  the 
United  States  when  such  operation  would 
generate  sonic  boom  overpressures  exceeding 
1.5  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  ground 
directly  beneath  the  flight  path. 

In  subsection  (d)  the  legislation  would 
make  it  unlawful  to  operate  any  clvU  super- 
sonic aircraft  Into  or  out  of  U.S.  airports 
unless  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
ground  noise  level  generated  Is  substantially 
lower  than  that  generated  by  long-range 
subsonic  Jet  aircraft.  The  exemptions  pro- 
vided In  section  610(c)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1421(c))  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  proposed  section  610 
(c)  and  (d). 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  that,  as  Is  Indi- 
cated below,  the  severe  restrictions  set  forth 
In  the  proposed  legislation  would  In  effect 
prohibit  the  research  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  U.S.  supersonic  transport.  At 
the  same  time,  these  limitations  would  se- 
riously hamper  the  research  and  the  tech- 
nological development  necessary  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sonic  boom  problem. 

On  the  basis  of  currently  available  knowl- 
edge. It  would  be  premature  to  place  an 
arbitrary  restriction  on  the  magnitude  of 
sonic  booms  which  may  be  generated  by 
supersonic  commercial  aircraft.  The  toler- 
able levels  for  sonic  boom  overpressures  have 
not  been  established.  Results  from  research 
indicate  that  public  reaction  to  booms  creat- 
ing pressures  of  the  order  of  2  to  2.5  pounds 
per  square  foot  Is  the  same  as  the  public 
reaction  to  booms  which  create  pressures  of 
1.5  pounds  per  square  foot.  Moreover,  the 
damage  caused  by  such  pressures  should  not 
be  exaggerated.  In  tests  carried  out  by 
NASA,  In  cooperation  with  the  USAF,  the 
lowest  overpressure  at  which  house  windows 
were  broken  was  23  pounds  per  square  foot 
and  most  of  the  windows  tested  survived 
pressures  exceeding  56  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  seriously 
hamper  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
supersonic  transport.  In  order  to  assure  that 
a  sonic  boom  overpressure  will  not  exceed 
an  overpressure  of  1.5  pounds  per  square 
foot  on  the  ground.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  design  the  aircraft  so  that  the  average 
overpressure  created  during  cruise  would 
not  exceed  1.15  pounds  per  square  foot.  This 
reduction  for  design  purposes  to  1.15  pounds 


per  square  foot  Is  necessary  because  of  devia- 
tion of  boom  overpressures  due  to  variable 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  deviation  has 
been  observed  to  run  about  30  percent  from 
the  mean.  Preliminary  design  estimates  in- 
dicate that  the  supersonic  transport  must 
weigh  at  least  400,000  pounds.  Only  an  air- 
craft whose  weight  does  not  exceed  200,000 
pounds  can  operate  at  supersonic  cruise  con- 
ditions without  exceeding  1.15  pounds  per 
square  foot  ground  overpressures.  On  the 
basis  of  present  technology,  the  preliminary 
analyses  reveal  that  In  order  to  limit  the 
mean  overpressure  to  1.5  pounds  per  square 
foot  In  the  supersonic  climb,  which  Is  re- 
quired for  transition  to  cruise  flight,  the 
aircraft  takeoff  weight  of  400.000  pounds 
would  be  excessive. 

With  respect  to  the  ground  noise  limita- 
tions set  forth  In  subsection  (d),  NASA  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  at  this  stage  of  engine 
development  for  the  supersonic  transport  It 
Is  too  restrictive  to  require  that  the  on- 
ground  noise  level  be  substantially  lower 
than  that  of  long-range  subsonic  Jet  aircraft. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  strongly  against 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  8104. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  program  of  the 
President,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  Callaghan, 
Assistant  Administrator  for 

Legislative  Affairs. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  January  8,  1964. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairmxin,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  H.R.  8104,  88th  Congress,  a  blU  "To 
amend  section  610  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  operation  of  clvU  supersonic 
aircraft  through  the  navigable  airspace  of  the 
United  States."  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
the  responslbUlty  for  expressing  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8104  Is  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  estab- 
lish minimum  noise  level  and  sonic  boom 
standards  for  the  operation  of  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  through  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States.  While  the  bin 
refers  specifically  to  civil  aircraft.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
also  operates  supersonic  aircraft  and  that  any 
limitations  Imposed  upon  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  constitute  a  basis  for  possible  future 
limitations  on  mUltary  aircraft. 

In  the  area  of  noise  suppression,  as  In 
other  technical  aspects  of  the  development 
of  supersonic  transport  aircraft.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  know  fully  In  advance  what  goals 
can  be  achieved  by  an  expanding  technology. 
For  this  reason  we  consider  It  Inadvisable  to 
seek  to  establish  specific  scientific  objectives 
by  statute.  Design  objectives  should,  of 
course,  be  set  by  the  responsible  agencies  to 
guide  the  development  process,  but  the  Im- 
position of  rigid  technical  sUndards,  even  by 
regulation,  should  be  limited  to  standards 
which  have  already  been  demonstrated  by 
the  development  process  to  be  definitely  at- 
tainable. Consequently,  while  we  under- 
stand the  concern  behind  H.R.  8104,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  oppose  Its  enact- 
ment on  principle.  Since  the  development 
of  a  supersonic  transport  aircraft  Is  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Defense  defers  to  that 
Agency  for  detaUed  comments  on  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  bill. 


This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.   Charles, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


Executive  Order  or  the 
President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  10, 1964. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Bxireau  of 
the  Budget  on  H.R.  8104,  a  blU  "to  amend 
section  610  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  so  as  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for    operation    of    civil    supersonic    aircraft 
through  the  navigable  airspace  of  the  United 
States." 

In  their  reports  to  you  on  this  bill  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  all  oppose  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation for  the  reasons  stated  therein.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  agrees  generally  with 
the  views  presented  by  these  agencies  and 
does  not,  therefore,  recommend  enactment 
of  KS..  8104. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  S.  Hughes, 
Assistant  Director  for 

Legislative  Reference. 


[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sim-Tlmes, 
Mar.  22, 1964] 

Oklahoma  Booming  in  Jet  Noisx  Tests  on 
City 

(By  Richard  Lewis) 

Oklahoma  City. — Capt.  James  E.  Short, 
zoomed  up  from  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  and 
put  his  F-104  fighter  Into  a  steep  climb  over 
the  eroded  peaks  of  the  Wichita  Mountains. 

He  turned  sharply  into  the  northeast. 
Ahead,  In  the  sunrise,  was  his  target.  The 
towers  of  downtown  Oklahoma  City  gleamed 
like  tiny  golden  pins  In  the  olive  drab  plains. 

BLIP  ON  RADAR 

"This  is  Bongo  Operations,"  said  Lt.  Col. 
David  Llllard.     "You  are  5  miles  off  track." 

He  spoke  conversationally  Into  a  micro- 
phone at  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
Aeronautical  Center  here. 

"Roger,"  said  the  pUot.  "Coming  up  on 
track." 

The  chief  of  Operation  Bongo,  J.  Kenneth 
Power  of  the  FAA,  picked  up  his  microphone. 
"Start  your  recorders."  he  said. 

Tiny  red  and  green  lights  gleamed  in 
banks  of  amplifiers  and  tape  recorders  in  the 
living  room  of  a  three-bedroom,  frame  house 
at  919  Kenllworth  Drive. 

Ready  In  the  air.  Ready  on  the  ground. 
A  chime  announced  the  hour  of  7  ajn. 

Then  a  sharp,  harsh  crack  of  thunder 
rolled  out  of  the  sky.  In  a  downtown  res- 
taurant, It  whoomed  against  a  plate  glass 
window  like  a  giant  basketball. 

those  crazy  booms 

"Those  crazy  booms,"  said  the  waitress, 
setting  down  her  tray.  "They  like  to  make 
a  person  jump  right  out  of  her  skin." 

Many  Americans  have  heard  occasional 
sonic  booms — perhaps  suspecting  a  nearby 
explosion — but  with  regularly  scheduled 
supersonic  transport  aircraft  Just  around 
the  comer,  how  will  the  populace  react  to 
regular,  dlsh-rattUng  booms? 
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Should  air  traffic  be  allowed  to  fly  super- 
sonic over  centers  of  population?  Will  peo- 
ple stand  for  It?  Will  booms  damage  prop- 
erty— breaking  glass,  shattering  china,  and 
cracking  plaster?  Will  they  damage  health 
by  unduly  startling  people  with  heart  or 
neurological  ailments? 

Or  can  most  people  become  accustomed  to 
sonic  booms? 

Captain  Short's  sonic  boom  over  Okla- 
homa City  was  designed  to  supply  some  of 
the  answers. 

REASON    FOR    TESTS 

It  was  the  first  of  eight  sonic  booms  sched- 
uled for  the  20th  day  of  Operation  Bongo, 
the  most  extensive  experiment  In  aviation 
history — and  probably   the  most   irritating. 

Through  this  unprecedented  test,  the  FAA 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration are  trying  to  determine  the 
effects  of  repeated  sonic  booms  on  people, 
animals,  and  buildings. 

On  the  data  obtained  from  this  experi- 
ment may  depend  the  design  and  flight  pat- 
terns of  tomorrow's  supersonic  Jet  trans- 
ports— the  SST  aircraft  now  being  developed 
by  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Operation  Bongo  started  here  February  3. 
It  will  continue  until  July  4  unless  it  Is 
stopped  by  a  court  injunction  or  by  political 
pressure. 

One  suit  to  halt  the  exp)erlment  is  pend- 
ing in  the  U.S.  district  court  here.  Another 
is  threatened.  So  far,  most  Oklahoma  Clty- 
ans  and  suburban  dwellers  in  range  of  the 
booms  accept  them  with  good-natured  res- 
ignation. 

THET'SS  TZCTTZKO 

"Oh,  they're  exciting,"  said  a  pretty  sec- 
retary. "I  get  up  with  the  flrst  boom  (at 
7  ajn.)  and  I'm  out  of  the  shower  with  the 
second  (at  7:30  a.m.).  That's  how  I  know 
when  I'm  late." 

"I  think  this  will  put  Oklahoma  City  on 
the  map,"  said  a  real  estate  agent.  "We  need 
some  kind  of  boom  around  here." 

But  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  opposition — 
based  mainly  on  annoyance.  Much  of  it 
stems  from  citizens'  resentment  that  they 
were  made  guinea  pigs  in  the  experiment 
without  being  consulted. 

FAA  has  received  about  2,000  complaints 
about  the  booms.  They  are  alleged  to  have 
broken  windows,  cracked  plaster  walls, 
stopped  hens  from  laying  eggs,  frightened 
children,  and,  in  one  case,  prevented  a  lady 
from  being  able  to  txine  In  channel  5  on  her 
television  set. 

However,  only  17  complainants  have  filled 
out  affidavits  of  damage  on  the  form  95, 
which  the  FAA  supplies  for  that  purpose. 

ANIMALS   JTTMPT 

At  the  city's  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Director 
Warren  Thomas  said  the  booms  made  the 
animals  Jumpy.  A  farmer  at  El  Reno,  a 
nearby  town,  said  he  observed  a  torn  tvirkey 
chasing  a  hen  when  a  boom  struck.  The  tom 
never  broke  stride,  he  said. 

"I  think  it's  a  disgrace  we  dont  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  question,"  said  a 
housewife  in  a  newspaper  letter. 

FAA  ofllclals  don't  quite  know  what  to 
make  out  of  the  mixed  bag  of  complaints. 
Project  Chief  Power  stated  that  not  a  single 
Instance  of  structural  damage  resulting  from 
booms  has  been  found. 

Sonic  boom  Is  a  law  of  nature  and  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  supersonic  flight  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  produced  by  an  air- 
plane flying  at  or  faster  than  mach  1,  the 
speed  of  sound. 

At  sea  level  when  the  temperature  is  59*  F., 
mach  1  is  770  miles  an  hour.  This  varies 
with  altitude  and  air  temperature.  At  65,000 
feet,  where  the  Anglo-French  SST,  the  Con- 
corde, will  fly,  mach  1  la  only  660  miles  an 
hovir. 
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WHY    rr    BOOMS 

The  boom  effect  Is  caused  by  an  aircraft 
pushing  air  molecules  out  of  Its  way  faster 
than  they  can  disperse  through  other  air 
molecules. 

The  molecules  being  pushed  bunch  up  or 
compress  in  a  wave,  which  Is  at  higher  pres- 
sure than  the  surrounding  air. 

It  Is  called  a  wave  of  overpressiire,  and 
It  resembles  water  waves  flowing  out  from 
the  bow  of  a  ship. 

The  waves  flow  slantwise  to  the  ground 
from  the  aircraft  In  widening  cones. 

At  ground  level,  the  overpress\iTe  la  heard 
as  a  sharp  detonation. 

can't  prevent   rr 

There  Is  no  way  of  preventing  sonic  boom 
by  an  aircraft  flying  at  or  above  mach  1. 
But  the  loudness  of  the  boom  can  be  con- 
trolled by  keeping  the  pressure  down  to  2 
pounds   or   less. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  design  of  the 
ilrcraft.  Its  "angle  of  attack"  or  position  in 
which  it  flies,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
piloted,  and  by  adjusting  the  speed  to  at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Since  the  boom  Is  heard  usually  within 
in  area  of  10  to  15  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  flight  path,  the  route  of  a  supersonic 
transport  becomes  a  principal  factor  in  con- 
trol. 

In  the  $16,000  bungalow  at  919  Kenllworth 
Drive  In  Oklahoma  City,  15  strain  gages  and 
15  accelerometers  measure  the  Impact  of  the 
30oms  on  the  sheetrock  wallboard  and  2- 
3y-4  studs.  Windows,  mirrors,  fancy  glass, 
radios,  and  television  are  checked  dally. 

In  20  days  of  booms  at  overpressures  of 
L  and  l'/^  pounds  per  square  foot,  no  dam- 
ige  has  been  detected  here  or  In  three  other 
nouses  similarly  "bugged"  by  the  FAA  and 
)iASA. 

The  next  step  Is  to  raise  the  overpressure 
2  full  pounds.  Booms  will  be  louder, 
tnore  Jarring. 

The  people  of  the  Oklahoma  City  metro- 
oUtan   area   are   not   simply    guinea   pigs. 

ey  are  Judges,  for  their  response  In  Op- 
ratlon  Bongo  will  deflne  In  large  measure 

e  boundaries  of  commercial  flight  in  the 
Supersonic  age  ahead. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
jny  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
piatter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
^rom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^ 


THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
t*RicE).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
{Mr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 

tites.     

I   Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
nounced under  the  1 -minute  rule  this 
morning,  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss  some 
ppects  of  the  procedures  of  the  House 
Under  which  we  are  going  to  consider 
fter  the  Easter  recess  what  is  known 
s  the  cotton-wheat  bill. 
I  was  quite  interested  to  note  that  the 
hairman  of   the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ulture,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
ina  [Mr.  Cooley]  took  the  floor  of  the 
ouse  under  special  order  to  discuss  the 
heat-cotton  bill.     I  was  glad  he  did. 
ut  it  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  proc- 
tss  the  inadequacy  of  the  procedures 
hat   are   gonlg  to   be  utilized  by   this 
louse  to  consider  and  discuss  this  very 


important  measure  that  will  be  before 
us. 

I  regret  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  is  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time,  and  did  not 
have  time  to  yield  to  me.  He  stated  in 
the  process  of  his  remarks  that  he  hoped 
I,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  would 
utilize  some  time  during  the  Easter  re- 
cess to  study  the  wheat  bill.  I  shall 
do  so.  I  have  studied  it  to  some  degree, 
and  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  too,  but  I  point  out  again 
the  fact  that  under  the  rule  that  would 
be  proposed  this  House  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  in  the  well  of  the  House 
to  exchange  views.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  debate  and  discussion,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  entire  congressional  sys- 
tem. 

Here  is  the  point  I  was  making  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert].  I  regret  I 
do  not  see  him  present,  although  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  present  when  I  took 
this  10  minutes,  because  twice  when  I 
sought  to  interrogate  him  on  the  floor 
and  engage  in  colloquy  on  this  point,  he 
refused  to  yield.  That  is  no  way  to  ex- 
change viewpoints.  I  can  be  in  error  on 
my  point  of  view,  but  the  way  to  hammer 
these  things  out  Is  to  have  an  open 
exchange  of  views.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  well  of  the  House,  that  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  congressional  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  .  the  majority  leader  and  I  must 
say  the  leadership  of  the  House,  falls 
back  as  a  defense  for  this  procedure  un- 
der which  we  will  debate  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill,  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
should  prevail.  There  is  no  question 
about  our  complete  agreement  on  that 
point  in  the  House.  I  more  so  probably 
than  many  of  my  colleagues  feel,  some 
of  the  procedures  we  have  established  In 
the  House  to  preserve  the  process  of  de- 
bate and  discussion  perhaps  have  been 
unwieldly  and  have  to  some  degree  un- 
doubtedly delayed  the  majority  in  reach- 
ing a  determination  on  some  of  these 
matters.  So  there  is  no  question  about 
the  agreement  that  the  function  of  the 
House  and  indeed  the  Congress  is  to  have 
the  majority  work  its  will.  The  whole 
question,  though,  is:  How  does  the  ma- 
jority work  its  will? 

Under  our  traditions,  under  our  rules, 
indeed,  under  our  Constitution,  the  Idea 
is  to  reach  these  decisions  of  the  majority 
after  full  discussion,  after  full  study, 
after  debate,  and  that  debate  usually,  I 
suggest,  does  include  the  right  to  amend. 
Our  rules  of  the  House  are  written  to 
make  these  provisions. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
pointed  out  that  this  procedure  under 
which  we  will  debate  the  wheat-cotton 
bill  Is  provided  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
itself  and  therefore  he  uses  that  as  an 
argument  for  justifying  it.  Yes,  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  can  work  its  will 
at  any  time  and  it  can,  if  the  majority 
decides,  ride  roughshod  over  the  minor- 
ity. But  I  might  say  that  Is  clear  proof 
that  the  arguments  that  I  have  heard 
so  often  from  the  majority  leadership 
in  the  House  that  matters  have  been  held 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  preventing 
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the  majority  from  working  Its  will  were 
without  foundation.  The  truth  is  that 
the  things  that  were  held  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee  were  things  that  the 
majority  leadership  either  knew  they  did 
not  have  the  majority  vote  for  or,  for 
various  reasons,  decided  they  did  not 
want  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  de- 
bate and  discussion. 

Back  in  the  days  when  we  had  this  de- 
bate over  the  enlargement  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  as  many  will  recall,  I  was 
one  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who  said 
that  if  the  majority  leadership  wanted  to 
enlarge  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  work  their 
will  in  the  Rules  Committee,  I  for  one 
would  recommend  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  to  go 
along,  not  that  I  agreed  with  them; 
quite  the  contrary.  I  felt  it  was  a  spe- 
cious argument.  I  felt  that  the  Rules 
Committee  never  had  the  power  and  does 
not  have  the  power  today  to  block  legis- 
lation from  coming  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  because  we  have  had  procedures 
clearly  set  out  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  Rule  so  that  this  can  be  done 
and  the  majority  can  work  its  will. 

But  I  said: 

OK;  let  them  have  the  enlarged  Rules 
Committee,  and  then  let  them  explain  to 
the  people  of  this  country  why  matters  re- 
main held  up  in  the  RvUes  Committee. 

This  did  prevail  and,  I  might  say.  It 
did  prevail  because  I  was  able  to  per- 
suade enough  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  give  the  necessary 
votes  so  that  the  Rules  Committee  was 
enlarged.  But  at  the  time  I  was  debat- 
ing this  matter  In  the  well  of  the  House  I 
said  I  was  really  concerned  about  what 
might  be  the  real  purpose  in  mind  behind 
the  enlargement  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Far  from  trying  to  help  the  House 
of  Representatives  work  the  will  of  the 
majority.  It  looked  to  me  as  If  this  might 
be  an  attempt  to  gain  power  to  abuse  this 
principle  of  representative  government 
of  adequate  debate  and  discussion  before 
the  majority  should  work  its  will. 

I  referred  back  to  the  New  Deal  days. 
In  the  flrst  100  days  of  the  New  Deal, 
when  the  Rules  Committee  was  used  as 
a  technique  to  bring  out  gag  rules  so 
that  the  House  was  unable  to  fully  de- 
bate and  discuss  and  amend  these  Im- 
portant measures,  so  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  was  able  to 
whip  up  a  propaganda  campaign  around 
the  country,  going  directly  to  the  people 
In  disregard  of  the  theory  of  debates  and 
the  congressional  process.  I  said  that 
maybe  was  In  the  minds  of  these  people 
who  claim  that  their  Idea  Is  to  let  the 
will  of  the  majority  prevail;  maybe  what 
we  are  going  to  see  coming  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  is  more  of  these  gag 
rules.  And  I  say  today  It  Is  very  obvious 
that  this  power  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  only  defense  that  can  possibly  be 
made  for  bringing  the  wheat-cotton  bill 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  under  this 
rule  Is  not  that  the  House  does  not  have 
time  to  debate  the  matter. 

But  here  we  are  the  day  before  the 
official  Easter  recess  doing  nothing  but 
going   through   special   orders   and  we 


have  a  whole  week  of  recess.  So  It  Is 
obviously  not  a  lack  of  time  but  a  lack 
of  desire  of  the  leadership  of  the  House 
to  bring  this  matter  up  so  that  It  can  be 
adequately  and  fully  debated,  and  with 
the  possibility  of  amendment  so  that  we 
could  get  proper  legislation. 

Yes,  there  Is  a  practical  political 
matter  and  this  is  a  real  contrast  be- 
cause in  the  other  body  we  have  just  the 
opposite  going  on  where  under  the  rules 
of  the  other  body  a  real  flllbuster  can  be 
conducted  and  a  willful  minority  can 
prevent  or  hold  up  the  actions  of  the 
majority  on  legislation.  That  Is  the 
reason  behind  hampering  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  debating  at  all  a 
matter  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
subject.  It  is  a  very  poor  reason  I  sug- 
gest for  the  political  party  that  Is  in 
dominance  of  both  these  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Yes,  Indeed,  I  feel 
deeply  that  this  rule  that  Is  coming  out 
hits  at  the  very  heart  of  representative 
government  and  will  destroy  It. 


REPORT  ON  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
MATTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiFiELD]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
deep  concern  about  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  set  a  clear  course 
for  an  effective  civil  defense  program  is 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  will  not  now  repeat  the  reasons  for  my 
concern  because  I  have  done  so  on  many 
other  occasions. 

Last  September,  the  House  had  an  op- 
portxmlty  to  work  Its  will  and  to  record 
Its  endorsement  of  a  national  fallout 
shelter  program  when  It  passed  H.R. 
8200.  It  followed  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  Its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son], and  his  able  deputy  In  charge  of 
the  subcommittee  which  held  hearings 
on  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Hebert].  Unfortunately  the 
other  body  has  deferred  action  on  H.R. 
8200.  The  decision  to  defer  was  made 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subconmiittee  which  held  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  announced  in  a  letter 
dated  March  4,  1964,  and  made  public 
shortly  thereafter. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  this 
Important  civil  defense  legislation  and 
the  departure  of  the  Honorable  Steuart 
L.  Plttman  from  his  post  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Civil  Defense 
are  two  events  closely  related  In  time 
and  subject  to  possible  mlsimderstand- 
Ing.  I  want  to  give  this  House  my  view 
of  the  situation,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  signifles  defeat  for  a  Federal  civil 
defense  program.  I  have  examined  into 
the  background  of  these  events,  and  I 
shall  make  certain  observations  both 
about  the  legislative  situation  and  about 
Mr.  Pittman's  decision  to  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


First  of  all,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  which  considered  H.R. 
8200  made  it  clear  in  his  letter  of  March 
4  to  Secretary  Pittman  that  action  was 
being  deferred  on  the  civil  defense  bill 
only  "for  the  present"  and  on  the  basis 
of  "several  factors  not  necessarily  related 
to  the  substance  of  the  bill." 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee took  the  position  in  his  letter 
that  ballistic  missile  defense  and  the 
shelter  program  were  closely  tied  to- 
gether and  that  decisions  affecting  both 
defense  areas  "should  be  similarly 
related." 

In  one  sense,  this  statement  can  be 
construed  as  an  aCQrmatlon  of  the  signifi- 
cant Interrelationships  of  civil  defense 
and  other  defense  programs  in  the  total 
defense  posture  of  the  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly there  should  be  no  disagreement 
with  that.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sense  of  this  statement  is  to  tie  the 
future  of  civil  defense  to  highly  costly 
and  complex  defense  systems  which  may 
never  get  beyond  the  research  and  de- 
velopment stage,  then  I  believe  we  are 
making  a  fatal  mistake. 

The  testimony  of  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittees 
describing  the  defense  outlook  for  the 
next  5  years  and  the  budgetary  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1965,  throws  light 
on  this  whole  subject.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara devoted  one  whole  section  of 
his  lengthy  presentation  to  civil  defense. 
He  gave  a  status  report  on  the  civil  de- 
fense program  and  emphasized  that  It 
was  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
the  total  defense  posture.  It  was  his 
considered  Judgment  that  a  well  planned 
and  executed  nationwide  civil  defense 
program  centered  around  fallout  shel- 
ters could  contribute  much  more,  dollar 
for  dollar,  toward  the  saving  of  Uves  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States  than  could  either  the 
strategic  striking  forces  or  the  contin- 
ental air  and  missile  defense  programs. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  civil  defense  is 
more  Important  than  our  striking  forces 
as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war.  The 
point  of  the  statement  is  that  for  a  given 
number  of  dollars,  civil  defense  buys 
many  more  lives  than  other  defense  sys- 
tems. This  is  indeed  an  important  find- 
ing, to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind;  and 
it  suggests  at  once  that  civil  defense  de- 
serves priority  attention,  not  postpone- 
ment until  a  whole  range  of  other  costly 
and  complicated  decisions  are  made. 

In  the  part  of  his  testimony  dealing 
with  antimissile  defense.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara pointed  to  the  heavy  costs  of  re- 
search, development,  production,  and 
deployment  under  the  Nike  X  program, 
which  is  still  In  the  R.  &  D.  stage.  His 
conservative  estimate  was  $16  billion 
for  putting  down  one  possible  Nike  X 
system,  and  substantial  additional 
amounts  each  year  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  Far  more  important  than 
the  heavy  costs.  Secretary  McNamara 
added,  was  the  fact  that  the  effectiveness 
of  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  for 
saving  lives  depended  to  a  large  part 
upon  an  adequate  civil  defense  system. 
Without  adequate  fallout  shelters,  the 
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enemy  could  target  its  missiles  at  poir  ts 
outside  the  defended  areas  and  kill  tie 
people  by  fallout. 

For  this  reason.  Secretary  McNamajra 
said  in  his  testimony,  and  here  I 
quoting: 

For  this  reason,  the  very  austere  civil 
lense  program  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent •  •  •  should  be  given  priority  o  ei 
procxirement  and  deployment  of  any  ma  oi 
additions  to  the  active  defenses. 

You  will  note  here  what  I  have  al- 
ready suggested,  that  civil  defense  c  e- 
serves  priority.  Civil  defense  is  requis  te 
to  expansion  of  antimissile  defense. 
But  civil  defense  is  valuable  and  neci;s- 
sary  in  its  own  right.  Civil  defense  iii  a 
far  more  economical  lifesaving  measure 
than  equivalent  dollar  additions  to 
strategic  retaliatory  or  active  defense 
systems.  Civil  defense,  that  much 
scorned  and  derided  activity,  is  a  gcod 
buy.  a  good  bargain,  if  we  may  use  thi^se 
words  in  talking  of  such  precious  com- 
modities as  the  lives  of  the  people,  the 
life  of  the  Nation. 

I  dare  to  hope,  therefore,  that  civil  c  e- 
f  ense  will  not  be  relegated  to  the  heap  of 
unsolved  problems  and  deferred  urtil 
such  time  as  every  vexing  defense  prob- 
lem is  ready  for  solution.  Civil  defense 
should  be  first  in  time  and  is.  in  fact, 
least  in  cost.  It  is  the  quickest  and  b;st 
lifesaving  defense  system  we  have  for  l|he 
immediate  future.  I  trust  that  the  cojn- 
mittee  of  jurisdiction  in  the  other  body 
will  consider  the  matter  in  this  light,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  mike 
it  crystal  clear  in  his  next  posture  apd 
budget  presentation  to  the  Congress  tljiat 
action  on  civil  defense  is  imperativ^. 

We  can  take  a  note  of  encouragemi  tnt 
from  a  public  statement  Secretary  ^[c- 
Namara  issued  a  few  days  ago  in  wh  ch 
he  said: 

I  foresee  a  firm  and  high  priority  for  c  IvU 
defense  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
security  effort. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  admir.is- 
tration  would  press  its  civil  defense  pro- 
gram as  the  lowest  cost  possibility  for 
saving  lives  under  nuclear  attack, 
whether  the  strategic  forces  package  to 
be  presented  next  year  is  large  or  small. 

Referring  again  to  the  March  4  lei  ter 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  he  has  ie^ 
scribed  the  current  civil  defense  efaort 
under  Mr.  Pittman's  leadership  as  "\/ell 
managed."  with  "well  defined  and  prac- 
tical objectives."  A  similar  conclusion 
was  reached  after  hearings  by  the  Mili- 
tary Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  1962  and  by  the  House  Amed 
Services  Committee  last  summer. 

I  have  talked  with  Steuart  Pittnan 
about  his  resignation  and  there  is  no 
question  about  his  motives.  He  was  £  ble 
to  undertake  the  assignment  only  on 
the  understanding  that  he  could  ret  am 
to  his  law  practice  after  2  years,  anc  he 
has  overstayed  by  6  months  because  the 
shelter  bill  was  pending.  He  tells  me 
that  the  only  reason  that  would  have 
led  him  to  change  his  plans  would  have 
been  failure  to  bring  the  civil  defense 
program  out  of  the  woods.  His  cautious 
optimism  that  a  new  civil  defense  pro- 


gram has  been  firmly  launched  appears 
to  me  to  be  justified.  A  shelter  system 
for  70  million  people  is  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  preparation  and  has  made  pos- 
sible a  new  realism  in  civil  defense  or- 
ganization, training,  and  planning. 
Civil  defense  planning  has  been  effec- 
tively tied  in  to  military  planning. 

Military  operations  and  organization 
are  taking  on  a  capacity  to  supplement 
and  support  civil  defense.  State  and 
local  civil  defense  has  adjusted  success- 
fully to  a  more  unified  and  coherent  na- 
tional effort.  These  achievements  are 
the  direct  result  of  a  new  professional 
competence  in  the  management  and 
leadership  of  civil  defense.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  Secretary 
Pittman  and  the  able  staff  which  he  has 
assembled. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Steuart 
Pittman,  whom  I  have  come  to  know  well 
both  personally  and  professionally  dur- 
ing his  2 1/2  years  in  ofBce.  During  the 
House  debate  on  the  shelter  bill,  this 
man  was  given  his  due  by  unusually 
laudatory  comments  from  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  So  what  I  have  to 
say  is  not  new  to  you.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  difficult  and  lonely  high  post  in 
Government  than  heading  civil  defense. 
It  requires  a  selfless  man  who  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cating with  the  pubUc,  with  Congress, 
and  even  with  his  colleagues  in  Govern- 
ment who  are  on  a  different  wavelength, 
which  does  not  readily  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  disaster.  It  also  requires  ex- 
ceptional management  ability  and  imag- 
inative programing  to  get  things  done 
under  the  kind  of  loose  civil  defense  or- 
ganization which  we  now  have  in  the 
United  States. 

Steuart  Pittman  leaves  his  post  with 
the  high  regard  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  key  people  in 
this  administration.  He  is  widely  re- 
spected by  the  Congress  as  a  uniquely 
able  public  servant,  who  has  changed 
many  minds  about  the  need  for  civil  de- 
fense. While  the  newpap>ers  and  col- 
umnists of  the  coimtry  have  done  their 
share  of  ridiculing  and  doubting  civil 
defense,  they  have  consistently  recog- 
nized Steuart  Pittman  as  the  kind  of  man 
who  contributes  more  than  he  gets  from 
public  service. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  one  of  our 
great  problems  that  the  Government 
does  not  offer  a  career  which  brings  men 
of  this  kind  of  integrity  and  ability  to 
higher  responsibility  and  keeps  them 
there.  However,  I  am  confident  that 
Steuart  Pittman  will  be  persuaded  to 
participate  again  in  a  vital  way  in  pub- 
lic affairs  and  I  am  glad  his  law  prac- 
tice is  in  Washington  where  his  advice 
and  experience  will  be  readily  available 
to  the  Government. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  and 
expect  that  Secretary  McNamara  will 
see  the  high  priority  for  civil  defense, 
which  he  has  publicly  predicted,  trans- 
lated into  action  on  a  nationwide  shelter 
system,  backed  by  firm  Federal  leader- 
ship and  support.  Evidence  of  the  pri- 
ority for  civil  defense  at  the  point  of 
critical  action  on  legislation  and  appro- 
priations has  not  been  entirely  convinc- 
ing to  date.    Congress  will  do  Its  part 


when  the  President  and  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment make  it  clear  that  this  pro- 
gram is  vital  and  can  be  delayed  no 
longer. 

THE  GOLENIEWSKI  CASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
present  on  the  floor  today  when  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends],  my  friend,  delivered  his  re- 
marlcs  in  defense  of  CIA.  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  his  analysis  of  the 
Michal  Goleniewski  case,  his  charge  of 
irresponsible  journalism  placed  against 
the  New  York  Journal  American  for  its 
series  of  articles  on  this  case,  and  his 
statement  that  the  CIA  Subcommittee  of 
which  he  is  a  member  went  into  every 
aspect  of  this  case. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  dispute  between 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay],  over  the  article  by  the 
latter  on  CIA  which  appeared  in  Esquire 
magazine,  which  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read.  Nor  do  I  desire  at  this 
time  to  engage  in  the  issue  over  the 
necessity  of  a  joint  committee  for  the 
oversight  of  CIA,  the  case  stated  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the 
blanket  statement  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  concerning  the  Michal  Go- 
leniewski case  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Journal  American.  Let  me  quote 
the  particular  statements  in  my  col- 
league's remarks  which  give  me  concern: 

I  might  add  that  the  CIA  Subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  went  into  every 
aspect  of  this  case.  I  am  personally  satisfied 
that  the  publicized  statements  purported  to 
come  from  Michal  Goleniewski  are  not  cor- 
rect. The  information  as  reported  in  the 
press  Is  not  in  agreement  with  the  informa- 
tion Michal  Goleniewski  has  made  available 
to  many  departments  of  Government. 

Stories  such  as  have  been  circulated  on 
this  case  display  a  reckless  regard  for  the 
truth.  They  can  be  harmful,  and  those  who 
circulate  them  do  a  great  disservice  to  main- 
taining public  confidence  In  the  CIA. 

By  his  statements  the  impression  is 
created  that  my  colleague  and  other 
members  of  the  CIA  Subcommittee  are 
completely  informed  on  all  the  facets 
and  implications  of  the  Goleniewski  case. 
I  question  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment, not  because  I  question  the  integrity 
of  my  colleague  and  friend,  but  because  I 
am  convinced  that  if  he  and  the  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee  were  com- 
pletely informed  on  all  the  facets  and 
implications  of  this  case  he  would  not 
have  delivered  the  remarks  he  has  made 
today.  I  say  this  because  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
CIA.  of  which  he  is  a  member.  That 
confidence  is  based  upon  the  hard  road  of 
experience  and  the  proven  integrity  and 
dedication  of  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. That  is  not  the  issue  in  the 
Goleniewski  case.     To  raise  that  issue 
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or  to  have  it  interjected  by  others  can 
serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  confuse 
the  real  issue  which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  safety,  the  security,  and  the  future 
happiness  of  all  the  people  who  elect 
their  Representatives  to  Congress. 

A  great  and  dedicated  xVmerican,  Al 
smith,  used  to  say,  "Let's  look  at  the 
record" — or  at  least  part  of  the  Record 

today.  ,  ,        _,,, 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Arends],  discusses  the  Gole- 
niewski case,  but  what  he  leaves  out  is 
far  more  important  than  what  he  has 

said.  .  .  ^,  J 

In  an  earnest  effort  to  assist  him  and 
the  other  members  of  the  House  CIA 
Subcommittee,  I  present  the  following 
questions  for  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee. 

First.  Have  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee personally  Interviewed  Michal 
Goleniewski  and  if  they  have  had  that 
opportunity,  how  much  time  was  spent 
with  him  and  to  what  extent  was  he 
questioned  with  respect  to  political  in- 
telligence and  Russian  KGB  agent  infil- 
tration into  the  vital  organs  of  our 
Government? 

Second.  If  the  members  of  the  House 
CIA  Subcommittee  have  probed  deeply 
into  KGB  agent  penetration  of  the  vital 
organs  of  our  Government,  ai-e  the  mem- 
bers satisfied  that  everything  that  needs 
to  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  security 
arms  of  our  Government  to  ferret  out 
and  prosecute  the  guilty? 

Presuming  the  members  of  the  House 
CIA  Subcommittee  have  interrogated 
Mr.  Goleniewski  in  depth,  which  I  sin- 
cerely hope  is  the  case,  I  raise  these 
additional  questions: 

First.  Is  it  not  true  that  Goleniewski, 
v(rho  defected  to  the  United  States  in 
1961,  had  revealed  deep  penetration  into 
the  CIA  by  Russian  KGB  agents? 

Second.  Is  it  not  true  that  Goleniew- 
ski has  told  how  over  $1  million  of  CIA 
funds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
KGB  and  al>out  $400,000  of  this  money 
was  pumped  back  into  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.,  to  pay  for  their  operations 
to  destroy  our  country? 

Third.  Is  it  not  true  that  Michal 
Goleniewski  has  been  discouraged  by  cer- 
tain CIA  ofiBcials  in  his  efforts  to  present 
what  he  calls  political  intelligence  and 
which  he  regards  as  essential  to  the 
defeat  of  international  communism? 

Fourth.  Did  Goleniewski  name  Rus- 
sian KGB  agents  in  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  CIA  and  state  that  to  date 
none  of  these  agents  have  been  arrested 
or  prosecuted? 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  limitation  of 
time  under  the  special  order  permitted 
to  my  good  friend,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends],  did  not  af- 
ford any  time  for  me  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions and  to  hear  his  response.  After 
his  remarks  I  spoke  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends], 
and  advised  him  that  I  would  request 
time  to  address  the  House  to  raise  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the 
Goleniewski  case.  I  have  raised  those 
questions.  They  are  serious  questions. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 


hear  forthright  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions.   I  hope  they  will  be  answered. 

There  is  no  question  about  CIA  being 
one  of  the  most  important  agencies  of 
our  Government,  particularly  during 
this  period  of  international  uncertain- 
ties and  anxieties. 

The  CIA  can  be  used  for  immense  good 
or  terrible  evil.  The  CIA  can  be  used 
to  save  this  country  from  the  tyranny 
of  communism  or  it  can  be  used  to  de- 
liver   this   Nation   into    the    bonds    of 


communism. 

The  CIA  can  be  used  to  waste  millions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers  money  and  lose 
covmtless  millions  of  lives,  or  it  can  be 
used  to  save  nations  and  this  country 
from  the  dread  yoke  of  commimism. 

The  CIA  can  be  useful  through  good 
and  accurate  intelligence  estimates  to 
guide  U.S.  policy  decisions  to  victories 
over  communism  or,  through  slanted  in- 
telligence estimates,  to  take  this  country 
down  a  road  of  appeasement  until  there 
is  no  other  choice  but  all-out  nuclear 
war  or  surrender. 

These  are  not  only  critical  times,  but 
these  times  are  decisive  for  our  country, 
for  the  cause  of  universal  freedom,  for 
the  cause  of  a  just  and  lasting  world 
peace. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  faces  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  obtains  the  answers— 
the  full  story  of  Russian  agent  penetra- 
tion of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  man  who  believes 
in  the  message  of  Holy  Week,  I  am  an 
optimist.  But  I  also  believe  it  is  high 
time  we  weeded  out  of  our  Government 
all  those  who  wear  the  cloak  of  Judas  so 
that  we  can  freely  spread  the  great  mes- 
sage of  American  liberties,  freedoms,  and 
individual  dignity  throughout  the  world. 


THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE  ECONOMY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
believing  that  widespread  citizen  involve- 
ment in  public  affairs  is  essential  in 
today's  world,  I  have  said  often  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  substantive  issues  to 
their  communities  for  discussion.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  the 
individual  citizen  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernment and  to  make  his  voice  heard. 

Since  my  election  to  Congress,  together 
with  the  Reform  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Manhattan's  West  Side,  I  have  sponsored 
an  annual  all-day  community  confer- 
ence. Our  nonpartisan  conferences  pro- 
vide a  unique  opportunity  for  a  sharing 
of  knowledge  and  ideas  on  major  issues. 

On  February  1,  1964,  we  sponsored  our 
fourth  annual  all-day  conference.  This 
year's  topic,  "The  Consumer  and  the 
Economy,"  attracted  more  than  1,000 
concerned  citizens  who  attended  the  6 
panels  and  the  plenary  session  at  Inter- 
national House.  As  in  past  years,  the  en- 
thusiastic response  demonstrated  that 
this  effort  to  bring  together  citizens,  Gov- 
ernment oflacials,  labor  and  business  rep- 
resentatives, university  professors,  and 
other  experts  produces  a  stimulating 
forum.  The  cross -fertilization  engenders 


new  thinking  and  fresh  approaches 
which  are  vital  in  a  democratic  society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
our  former  Ambassador  to  India,  and 
George  Collins,  acting  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical, Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  for 
their  contributions  to  the  plenary  session 
and  to  the  experts  who  participated  in 
the  panels.  Among  the  outstanding  pan- 
elists were:  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  George  P. 
Larrick.  Commissioner,  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  William  Capron, 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers; and  J.  A.  Stockfisch,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Treasury  Department. 

The  participating  clubs  were:  Ansonla 
Independent  Democrats.  F.D.R.-Wood- 
row  Wilson  Democrats.  Fort  Washing- 
ton-Manhattanville  Reform  Democrats, 
Heights  Reform  Democrats,  J.F.K.  Mid- 
city  Democrats.  New  Chelsea  Reform 
Democrats,  Reform  Independent  Demo- 
crats, Riverside  Democrats,  West  Side 
Democratic  Club,  and  Columbia-Barnard 
Democratic  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate Hermine  Brucker  and  Daniel  J. 
Nelson,  cochairmen,  whose  tireless  efforts 
and  leadership  made  the  conference  such 
a  success.  I  also  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  those  who  worked  along 
with  them,  including  Janet  F.  Schmidt, 
secretary;  Ira  Zimmerman,  treasurer; 
Susan  Cohn,  club  coordinator;  Judith 
Charles  and  Carmen  Pertierra,  publicity; 
Sara  Silon,  arrangements  director;  Rob- 
ert V.  Engle.  program  design;  the  club 
representatives:  Frank  Baraff,  Barbara 
Blake,  Daniel  Chill,  Robert  Clampltt, 
Gerald  Duffy,  Daniel  Livingston,  Eileen 
Lottman,  Leonard  Plato,  and  Emil 
Schattner;  the  panel  chairmen:  Max 
Dombrow,  Noel  Ellison,  Andrew  Gold- 
man, Marvin  Lieberman,  Kurt  Salzinger, 
Morton  Schiff ,  and  Irving  Wolfson. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  valuable 
services  of  the  West  Side  public  oflBcials 
who  acted  as  moderators  of  the  various 
panels:  State  Senator  Manfred  Ohren- 
stein.  State  Assemblymen  Albert  Blu- 
menthal  and  Jerome  Kretchmer,  and 
City  Councilmen  Theodore  Weiss  and 
Paul  O'Dwyer.  Mrs.  Matilda  De  Silva 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  also  served  as  a 
panel  moderator. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge,  a  large  number  of  commu- 
nity sponsors  generously  responded,  in- 
dicating that  the  people  of  the  West  Side 
are  proud  to  support  the  annual  con- 
ferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  possible  to  men- 
tion all  of  the  individuals  who  have 
worked  to  make  our  conferences  possible. 
However.  I  know  that  without  the  in- 
credible energy,  devotion,  and  commit- 
ment of  the  late  Gertrude  Miller  who 
pioneered  the  earlier  conferences,  this 
year's  forum  woiild  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  reporting  the 
address  of  Senator  Hart  and  Professor 
Galbraith  at  the  plenary  session  which 
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appeared  on  February  6.  1964,  in  the 
Momingsider,  the  weekly  community 
newspaper  published  in  the  Morningside 
Heights  area : 

[Prom  the  Momingsider.  Feb.  6. 1964) 
Galbsaith  UacES  Battlz  Against  'Humbtg" 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  the  Canadian- 
born  Harvard  economist  who  has  written, 
talked,  or  provoked  much  of  the  liberal 
dialog  In  America  during  the  past  25  years, 
agitated  Saturday  In  a  talk  at  International 
House  for  a  "revolution  against  humbug"  In 
American  life.  Intellect,  politics,  and  foreign 
policy. 

Professor  Galbralth  and  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  addressed  an 
all-day  public  conference  on  "The  Consumer 
and  the  Economy."  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man William  P.  Ryan,  the  Riverside  Demo- 
crats, and  nine  other  West  Side  Democratic 
clubs. 

Congressman  Ryan,  who  was  scheduled  to 
address  the  conference,  stayed  In  Washing- 
ton Saturday  to  participate  In  House  debate 
en  pending  civil  rights  legislation.  His  wife, 
Prlscllla,  delivered  his  speech  for  him. 

Professor  Galbralth,  who  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge last  year  after  serving  3  years  as  JJS. 
Ambassador  to  India,  spoke  despite  an  at- 
tack of  Influenza  and  a  stuffed  nose. 

Hardly  referring  to  his  prepared  text 
(which  was  on  The  Problem  of  Poverty),  the 
55-year-old  author  of  "The  Affluent  Society" 
and  former  Fortune  magazine  editor,  spoke 
to  a  standing-room-only  assemblage  of  over 
850  In  the  International  House  auditorium. 
A  total  of  nearly  1.100  people  turned  out  for 
the  conference. 

Professor  Galbralth  said  that  liberals  and 
sensible  people  must  wage  a  never-ending 
battle  against  humbug  and  profiteering  in 
the  political  and  economic  establishments. 
He  said  he  was  delighted  that  a  new  gen- 
eration of  muckrakers  led  by  such  writers  as 
Rachel  Carson  and  Jessica  Mltford  were  pub- 
lishing disagreeable  books. 

"These  people  name  names."  he  said.  They 
are  not  afraid,  he  continued,  to  offend  "Gen- 
eral Motors.  General  Sarnoff,  General  Clay, 
or  any  of  the  other  generals." 

"We  must  show  that  horrid  noises  wUl 
come  from  sensible  people  •  •  •  when  con- 
cessions are  made  to  the  cave  dwellers." 

In  a  rambling  talk.  Professor  Galbralth 
evoked  laughter  and  applause  with  dlgres- 
sloixs  on  Panama  ("we  try  to  merchandise  our 
errors  and  omissions  as  the  machinations  of 
the  Communists.  Castro  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  everything  that  happens").  Gold- 
water  ("poverty  It  would  seem  Is  caused  by 
Ignorance,  lack  of  ambition,  and  failure  to 
own  a  department  store").  Rockefeller  ("I 
have  great  sympathy  for  Nelson  •  •  •  4  or 
5  years  ago  he  was  for  everything  the  estab- 
lishment was  for  •  •  •  now  he's  being  ad- 
vised (not  even)  to  talk  about  home  and 
mother"),  and  Members  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
("I  would  like  to  see  a  study  made  of  the 
effect  of  age  on  legislative  performance.") 

"Tokenism."  Professor  Galbralth  said,  "is 
an  extension  of  humbug.  (We  cannot)  close 
our  eyes  to  *  •  •  the  bypassed  people,  the 
people  who  have  been  left  In  poverty." 

In  the  past,  we  have  hoped  that  a  general 
Increase  In  economic  activity- -a  stepping  up 
of  the  growth  rate — would  solve  the  problem. 
We  have  come  now  to  realize  that  people  can 
benefit  from  Improved  economic  conditions 
only  If  they  are  able  to  participate  In  the 
economy.  This  means  that  they  must  be 
physically  and  mentally  prepared.  They 
must  be  in  communities  where  there  are  Job 
opportunities  and  they  must  not  be  denied 
opportunities  because  of  race. 

"The  attack  on  poverty  must  be  part  of  a 
new  and  enlarged  concern  for  the  quality 
of  our  public  services.  •  •  •  It  Is  the  poor 
who  need  parks  and  whose  children  need 
swimming  pools.     Only  the  poor  live  In  the 
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slums  and  require  the  myriad  of  services  that, 
we  may  hope,  wUl  one  day  mitigate  urban 
congestion  and  public  squalor  •  •  •  It  Is 
the  schools  of  slum  dwellers  and  wage  and 
salary  workers  which  would  be  principally 
Improved  by  Federal  aid  to  education.  •  •  • 
It  Is  the  poor  children  who  play  in  dirty 
streets.  It  Is  their  fathers  who  get  laid  off 
when  public  works  are  suddenly  cut  back. 

"Public  services  have,  to  use  the  econo- 
mists word,  a  strong  redistribution  effect. 
And  this  effect  Is  suongly  In  favor  of  those 
with  lower  Incomes.  Those  who  clamor  the 
"loudest  for  public  economy  are."  Profes- 
sor Galbralth  continued,  "those  for  whom 
public  services  do  the  least.  It  Is  evident 
that  tax  reduction  that  affects  public  serv- 
ices has  a  double  effect  In  comforting  the 
comfortable  and  afflicting  the  poor." 

Senator  Hart  said  that  free  competitive 
enterprise  was  present  In  the  United  States 
"more  in  theory  than  In  practice." 

"Advertising,  promotional  efforts,  gim- 
mickry and  adherence  to  costly  systems  of 
distribution  offer  the  consumer  no  substitute 
for  price  competition.  The  consumer  must 
ultimately  bear  and  pay  for  these  costs. 

"In  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  estimated  that  the  $750 
million  for  promotion  to  doctors  alone  ulti- 
mately may  add  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
to  consvuners'  bills. 

"One  physician  who  appeared  as  a  witness 
In  the  hearings  of  (my)  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  stated  that  the  post- 
age bill  alone  for  the  material  mailed  to  phy- 
sicians would  build  at  least  three  large  hos- 
pitals a  year,  and  the  annual  cost  of  the 
advertising  which  went  Into  physicians' 
wastebaskets  could  probably  build  and  equip 
five  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  excellent 
speech  of  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  effects  of  nonprice  competition  in 
today's  economy: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Demo- 
crat, OF  Michigan,  to  the  Fourth  Annual 
West  Side  Confehince,  New  York,  N.Y., 
February  1,  1964 

Nearly  200  years  ago  an  English  economist, 
Adam  Smith,  propounded  a  then  revolution- 
ary doctrine  that  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  is 
best  advanced  through  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  free,  private  enterprise.  In  which 
prices  are  arrived  at  through  vigorous  compe- 
tition among  rival  producers. 

From  that  seed  our  own  complex  economic 
system  has  developed  with  Its  emphasis  on 
vigorous  price  competition  in  free  and  open 
markets.  The  concept  was  enshrined  In  our 
antitrust  laws  which  attempt  to  Insure  that 
prices  will  be  freely  arrived  at  without  un- 
reasonable restraint  either  by  way  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  the  exercise  of  monopoly 
power  or  combinations  or  agreements  having 
as  their  object  the  placing  of  chains  on  an 
open  market. 

Yet  today  this  foundation  upon  which  our 
free  enterprise  economy  is  based  may  be 
sinking — although  slowly — into  a  quagmire 
of   nonprice  competition. 

Many  forms  of  nonprice  competition  per- 
form a  useful  role  In  our  economy,  but  they 
should  not  become  or  be  considered  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  price  competition. 
For  Instance,  advertising  and  packaging  of 
consumer  goods,  when  utilized  for  socially 
useful  purposes,  perform  vital  functions. 

But  my  concern  over  nonprice  competition 
stems  from  the  fact  that  it  may,  on  occasion, 
prevent  the  price  system  from  performing 
its  traditional  and  essential  functions  In  our 
free  enterprise  economy.  In  many  Instances 
nonprice  forms  of  competition  tend  to  strike 
at  the  rational  basis  for  consumer  choice. 
The  buyer  many  times  Is  required  to  make 


his  choices  only  on  the  grounds  which  the 
seUers  permit — alternatives  in  physical  ap- 
pearance, packaging,  service  contracts,  or 
advertising  claims  and  other  forms  of  sales 
promotion.  Thus,  In  the  packaging  hearings 
I  held  for  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee.  I  was  struck  again  and 
again  by  the  roadblocks  placed  In  the  path 
of  anyone  who  tries  to  buy  the  simplest 
forms  of  consumer  goods  on  the  basis  of 
price.  The  American  housewife  Is  an  In- 
telligent woman,  but  this  isn't  enough  when 
she  walks  Into  the  supermarket  today. 
Without  an  engineering  degree  and  a  slide 
rule  In  her  pocketbook,  often  she  simply 
cannot  determine  how  much  she  Is  paying, 
per  ounce  or  per  pound,  for  anything  from 
cereals  to  soap  flakes.  The  consumer  is 
faced  with  a  bewildering  array  of  packages 
in  such  a  variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  weights, 
and  possibly  degrees  of  "slack  filling"  that 
accurate  price  comparisons  become  difficult, 
if  not  impossible — particularly  if  com- 
pounded by  a  net  weight  designation  which 
can't  be  found.  In  this  way  consumers  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  nonprice  competitive 
efforts  of  manufacturers  who  seek  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  price  competition. 

In  a  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
case  which  Involved  the  packaging  methods 
of  a  manufacturer  of  gift-wrapped  mate- 
rial. Commissioner  Elman  had  this  to  say: 

"For  a  seller  to  package  goods  In  con- 
tainers which — unknown  to  the  consumer — 
are  appreciably  oversized  or  in  containers 
BO  shaped  as  to  create  the  optical  Illusion 
of  being  larger  than  conventionally  shaped 
containers  of  equal  or  greater  capacity.  Is 
as  much  a  deceptive  practice  and  an  unfair 
method  of  competition,  as  If  the  seller  were 
to  make  an  explicit  false  statement  of  the 
quantity  or  dimensions  of  his  goods." 

Even  where  there  is  an  appearance  of  price 
competition,  the  appearance  Itself  may  be 
deceptive.  One  of  the  charges  against  the 
manufacturer  in  this  same  case  was  that  he 
had  pretlcketed  his  merchandise  with  ficti- 
tious prices  so  that  retailers  could  have 
sales  which  supposedly  offered  great  bar- 
gains to  the  consumer.  The  manvifacturer 
made  no  effort  to  deny  the  charge;  Instead 
he  contended  that,  since  practically  every 
company  In  the  Industry  engages  in  the 
same  misleading  practice.  It  was  unfair  to 
single  him  out  for  complaint.  These  forma 
of  nonprice  competition  serve  only  the 
sharpshooting  manufacturer  or  producer  at, 
literally,  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Another  adverse  characteristic  of  non- 
price  competition  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  can  be  Its  great  cost  for  which 
the  consumer,  not  the  seller,  must  pay.  The 
most  dramatic  examples  of  this  cost  were 
found  in  the  course  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee's  hearings  on  the 
prescription  drug  Industry,  In  which  the 
manufacturer's  selling  efforts  are  directed 
toward  Inducing  the  physician  to  prescribe 
by  his  particular  trade  name.  Twenty-two 
of  the  largest  drug  companies  provided  data 
on  their  1958  operations  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  that  year  their  combined  total  of 
advertising  and  promotional  expenses  came 
to  nearly  $600  million.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  total  for  the  whole  industry  would 
have  been  at  least  $750  million  In  1958,  and 
probably  the  figure  has  risen  substantially 
since  then. 

One  physician  who  appeared  as  a  witness 
In  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monop>oly  stated  that  the 
postage  bin  alone  for  the  material  mailed  to 
physicians  would  build  at  least  three  large 
hospitals  a  year,  and  the  annual  cost  of  the 
advertising  which  went  Into  physicians' 
wastebaskets  could  probably  build  and  equip 
50  hospitals.  He  suggested  that:  "It  would 
take  two  railroad  mallcars,  110  large  mall- 
trucks,  and  800  postmen  to  dellever  the  dally 
load  of  drug  circulars  and  samples  to  doctors 
if  mailed  to  one  single  city.    Then  after  be- 
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Ing  delivered,  It  would  take  over  25  trash 
trucks  to  haul  It  away,  to  be  burned  on  a 
dump  pile  whose  blaze  would  be  seen  for  50 
miles  around." 

Another  physician  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  the  Industry  spent  to  persuade  doc- 
tors to  prescribe  its  products  was  nearly  four 
times  the  combined  operating  budgets  of  all 
of  the  medical  schools  In  the  country. 

The  cost  of  nonprice  competition  to  the 
consumer  Is  sometimes  staggering.  Every- 
one recognizes  the  producer's  need  for  adver- 
tising and  marketing  the  sale  of  his  products. 
But  advertising,  promotional  efforts,  gim- 
mickry, and  adherence  to  costly  systems  of 
distribution  offer  the  consumer  no  substitute 
for  price  competition.  The  constmier  must 
ultimately  bear  and  i>ay  for  these  costs.  In 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  for  example,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  $750  million  for 
promotion  to  doctors  alone  ultimately  may 
add  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  the  con- 
sumers' bills  as  the  specific  markups  over 
cost  are  added  at  the  various  levels  of  dis- 
tribution. And  If  we  follow  this  chain  of 
reasoning  through  Industry  after  Industry, 
It  becomes  clear  that  much  of  the  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  might  well  be  caused  by 
the  increased  cost  of  nonprice  competition. 

As  Indicated,  the  reason  is  that  this  Is  a 
form  of  competition  In  which  the  consumer 
reaps  few  benefits  when  compared  to  the  In- 
pocket  savings  which  price  competition 
would  provide.  Nonprice  competition  also 
frequently  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
small  competitor,  no  matter  how  efficient  he 
may  be.  Victory  In  some  forms  of  nonprice 
competition  may  go  not  to  the  firm  with 
the  lower  costs  or  the  best  product,  but  to 
the  company  which  can  spend  the  most  on 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  model  changes, 
etc.  In  this  kind  of  race  the  smaller  com- 
petitive producer  can  seldom  win.  And  as 
the  smaller  competitor  loses  his  share  of  the 
market,  another  element  tending  to  keep 
prices  down  disappears.  The  threat  of  mar- 
ket entry  by  new  firms,  the  spur  to  keeping 
prices  down  where  many  Independents  are 
vying  for  a  share  of  the  market,  diminishes 
as  concentration  In  a  given  product  market 
grows.  And  concentrated  Industries,  In  turn, 
can  tise  their  monopoly  power  to  take  even 
larger  shares  of  the  market  through  non- 
price  competitive  techniques. 

In  fact,  by  your  purchases  you  may  be  sub- 
sidizing a  rise  In  your  own  cost  of  living. 

Contributing  to  the  decline  of  price  com- 
petition and  the  emphasis  on  nonprice  forms 
of  competition  Is  a  practice  called  price 
leadership.  It  occurs,  most  often,  in  highly 
concentrated  Industries  or  In  Industries 
where  one  firm  occupies  a  dominant  posi- 
tion. 

The  leading  firm  establishes  a  price  for  the 
product  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  rela- 
tionship to  supply  or  demand,  the  classical 
regulators  of  the  market.  The  other  firms 
follow  suit.  The  prospective  buyer  Is  faced 
with  a  single  price  for  the  product  or  finding 
a  substitute.  When  this  occurs  In  basic  In- 
dustries, the  latter  choice  Is  not  always  read- 
ily available. 

In  this  situation,  rather  than  market  forces 
controlling  competition,  the  competitors  are 
controlling  the  market. 

Reference  to  the  subcommittee  hearings 
on  administered  prices  in  the  steel  Industry 
may  help  to  Illustrate  this  problem. 

As  brought  out  In  the  hearings,  before  the 
formation  of  United  States  Steel  in  1901, 
price  competition  in  steel  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Although  efforts  were 
sometimes  made  to  control  the  market 
through  loose  pools  or  gentlemen's  agree- 
ments, they  generally  broke  down  when  de- 
mand fell  off.  It  is  true  that  prices  rose  when 
the  steel  business  was  booming,  but  It  Is 
equally  true  that  prices  would  fall  sharply 
whenever  the  demand  for  steel  dropped  much 
below  the  Industry's  oroduction  capacity. 


The  reasons  for  this  were  clearly  stated 
by  the  U.S.  Conunlssioner  of  Corporations  in 
1911:  "In  1890  there  were  scarcely  any  con- 
solidations of  the  modern  type  In  the  steel 
Industry.  [The  Industry]  was  characterized 
by  the  co-npetltlon  of  a  large  number  of 
independent  concerns  •  •  •.  These  con- 
cerns were  distinct  entitles  with  respect  to 
ownership." 

The  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  In  1901  changed  the  Industry's  struc- 
ture. Here,  for  the  first  tUne,  was  a  company 
which — through  control  of  ore  and  coal  sup- 
plies, transportation  facilities,  pig  Iron,  ingot, 
semifinished  and  finished  steel  capacity — was 
able  to  dominate  the  whole  Industry. 

Since  that  time  United  States  Steel's 
ability  to  "set  the  pace"  has  remained  un- 
challenged. In  1936  the  president  of  United 
States  Steel  could  say,  with  great  confidence, 
to  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler:  "I  would  say 
we  generally  make  the  prices." 

The  bout  between  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  steel  Industry  rather  dramati- 
cally highlighted  what  I  am  talking  about. 
At  that  time  the  forcefulness  of  a  strong 
President  caused  the  steel  Industry  to  back- 
track. Since  that  time,  however,  selective 
price  Increases  have  been  quietly  at  work. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  there  Is  nothing 
illegal  Involved  in  price  leadership  In  and 
of  itself.  Nor  do  I  Intend  these  remarks  to 
be  a  condemnation  of  the  steel  Industry. 
So  long  as  others  are  doing  the  same  thing 
and  the  method  of  pricing  does  not  violate 
the  law,  a  good  argument  could  be  made  out 
for  this  form  of  pricing  by  industry  leaders. 
The  point  Is  that  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy does  not  work  according  to  the  classical 
model  on  which  It  Is  based.  If  the  standard 
of  price-leadership  dominates  pricing  in 
basic  materials,  it  can  result  In  the  con- 
sumer paying  more  for  the  finished  product 
and  lead  to  even  greater  reliance  on  nonprice 
forms  of  competition. 

It  Is  important  that  we  be  aware  of  these 
competitive  forces  at  work  in  our  economy 
and  how  they  reach  into  the  pocketbook  of 
the  consumer.  It  is  Important  that  we  not 
close  our  eyes  to  economic  reality  and  assiune 
that  the  market  is  regulated  in  all  cases  by 
forces  that,  in  fact,  do  not  exist.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  realize  that  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  ovir  free  enterprise  system  may 
be  present  more  In  theory  than  in  practice. 
Having  said  this,  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
have  the  answers.  But  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  search 
assiduously  for  answers  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Certainly  recognition  of 
reality  Is  the  first  step  to  finding  solutions. 
And  I  hope  that  I  have  also  indicated  that 
the  antitrust  laws  are  not  a  vague  collection 
of  rules  about  which  only  manufacturers  and 
businessmen  need  be  concerned. 

The  form  of  our  antitrust  laws  and  their 
administration  directly  affect  every  con- 
sumer. And  the  effect  Is  concrete,  not 
theoretical.  The  effect  determines  to  a 
great  extent  how  much  your  dollar  will  buy. 
And  the  buying  power  of  the  consvimer  dol- 
lar Is  In  the  long  run  what  the  antitrust 
laws  are  all  about. 

If  I  have  confused  rather  than  enlightened, 
let  me  say  that  this  entire  sphere  of  eco- 
nomic activity  has  sometimes  been  confused 
because  of  the  darkness  surrounding  much 
of  its  operation.  Hopefully,  our  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in  the  years 
ahead  can  throw  light  In  a  way  that  will 
benefit  both  business  and  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  morning 
panel  on  "Health  Care:  Cost  and  Qual- 
ity" which  was  prepared  by  a  reporter 
of  the  Momingsider: 

Speakers:  Dr.  George  Baehr,  chairman, 
New  York  State  Public  Health  Council;  Mr. 


Edward  J.  Carroll,  director  of  economic  re- 
search. Merck  &  Co.;  Miss  Evelyn  Dubrow. 
chairman,  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Legislation;  Dr.  Gerald  Dorman,  mem- 
ber, board  of  trustees,  AMA. 

Dr.  Baer  said  that  the  overall  cost  of 
drugs  In  the  United  States  has  decreased  in 
the  past  decade  because  the  consumption 
has  Increased.  Each  person  now  purchases 
5 1/2  prescriptions  per  year,  he  noted;  the 
greater  use  of  drugs  arises  from  new  medical 
discoveries.  A  few  years  ago,  he  said,  a 
patient  with  pneumonia  spent  2  weeks  in 
the  hospital  and  had  only  a  fifty-fifty  chance 
of  recovering  his  health.  Now,  a  patient 
spends  4  days  In  the  hospital,  is  treated 
with  antibiotics,  and  has  a  hundred  percent 
chance  of  recovering,  he  continued.  The 
treatment  with  antibiotics  Is  costly,  and  in- 
dividual patients  find  their  care  and  drug 
costs  expensive,  yet,  all  in  all,  drug  costs 
have  decreased,  he  said. 

Miss  Dubrow  spoke  on  the  unions  and 
medical  care.  She  said  that  the  unions  were 
among  the  first  to  take  out  health  Insurance 
policies  for  their  workers.  In  another  vein, 
she  said  that  production  In  factories  and 
In  other  Jobs  fell  off  because  workers  avoid 
going  to  the  doctor  until  they  are  seriously 
111.  If  they  could  go  when  they  are  simply 
feeling  "out  of  sorts"  and  receive  a  checkup 
and  advice,  they  would  have  satisfaction 
and  help,  and  would  not  lose  worktlme. 
The  workers  avoid  doctors  because  of  the 
high  costs  of  office  visits,  but  in  so  doing, 
they  infiict  upon  themselves  the  even  higher 
costs  of  medical  care  which  they  require 
later,  when  they  are  seriously  ill. 

There  are  many  "drug"  frauds  against  the 
American  public,  she  said.  Numerous  tele- 
vision programs,  she  noted,  advertise  drugs 
that  people  can  take  for  deficiencies  or  ill- 
nesses. Most  of  these  drugs  are  nonessen- 
tial to  a  person's  health,  but  the  television 
commercials  make  them  sound  absolutely 
essential,  she  said.  Her  answer  to  the  med- 
ical problem  In  America  was  "cradle  to 
grave"  compulsory  health  programs,  spon- 
sored by  the  Government. 

Dr.  Dorman  said  that  drugs  purchased 
under  their  basic  names  are  less  expensive 
than  the  same  drugs  purchased  under  a 
brand  name.  As  an  example  he  cited  aspirin, 
which  Is  cheaper  than  aspirin  preparations 
such  as  Anacln  or  Bufferln.  Doctors  are 
brainwashed  by  salesmen  to  purchase  drugs 
under  brand  names,  he  said. 

Dr.  Dorman  criticized  the  union  health 
centers,  which  labor  unions  establish 
throughout  the  various  cities  in  the  United 
States.  He  believes  that  they  are  not  cen- 
trally located  for  their  workers'  convenience. 
He  also  believes  that  the  various  unions 
should  consolidate  their  medical  care.  Each 
union  has  a  center  of  its  own  for  Its  own 
workers  and  the  various  unions  will  not 
"get  together"  on  handling  each  other's  pa- 
tients, he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  summary 
of  the  morning  panel  on  "Automation, 
Unemployment  and  Poverty"  which  was 
prepared  by  a  reporter  of  the  Moming- 
sider : 

Speakers:  William  Capron,  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  Michael  Har- 
rington, author  of  "The  Other  America"; 
George  Collins,  acting  secretary-treasvirer. 
International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers;  Robert  Lekachman,  profes- 
sor of  economics,  Barnard  College. 

Mr.  Capron  led  off  the  discussion.  He 
said,  "there's  a  danger  of  making  this  inter- 
relationship too  simple  (automation  to  un- 
employment to  poverty) .  It  misses  the  mark 
rather  widely,  and  it  can  lead  us  down  policy 
paths  that  we  would  not  want  to  follow." 

"The  Government,"  he  said,  "has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  technological  change,  as 
long  as  it's  discharging  its  responsibility  for 
the  adjustment  that's  going  to  be  necessary." 
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In  another  point,  the  economist  said  that 
unemployment  Is  the  result  of  "Inadequate 
total  demand  for  goods  and  services,"  and 
he  noted  that  the  tax  cut  was  Instituted  to 
get  at  the  demand  problem.  It  will  release 
billions  of  dollars  of  purchasing  power  Into 
the  economy,  he  said,  and  that  that  In  turn 
would  Increase  the  demand  for  labor. 
Stressing  that  "It's  not  a  quick  cure,"  Mr. 
Capron  said,  "I'm  convinced  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  we'll  have  an  economy  thafa 
moving  up  to  total  employment." 

He  continued,  "We  could  cure  poverty  al- 
most overnight.  We  could  bring  every  Amer- 
ican family  up  to  $3,000  a  year.  But  that 
would  not  cure  poverty.  Its  roots  He  deep, 
The  lack  of  Income  Is  a  symptom  of  poverty, 
not  its  cause.  Real  poverty  lasts  not  only  a 
lifetime  but  too  frequently  passes  from  one 
generation  to  another.  For  a  whole  segment 
of  the  population,  relief  has  become  a  was 
of  life." 

We  must  approach  poverty,  he  said,  as  a 
longer  range  problem,  to  get  at  its  roots 
rather  than  eliminate  some  of  Its  symptoms, 
The  focus,  he  believes,  should  be  on  the 
younger  people.  As  far  as  the  older  people 
are  concerned,  he  said,  it's  difBcult  for  them 
to  escape  a  condition  In  which  they've  lived 
all  their  lives. 

Michael  Harrington,  whose  book  Is  wldelj 
credited  for  having   awakened  the  countrj 
to  the  widespread  poverty  that  exists,  spoke 
next.    He  suggested  three  steps  that  must  b« 
taken  in  a  broad  attack  on  poverty:    first 
that  we  must  know  its  dimensions;  second 
that  we  must  realize  that  what  we  have  l! 
a  political  problem  that  must  be  solved  b] 
political  means:  and  third,  that  there  musi 
be  Federal  planning.    The  President's  war  or 
poverty,  he  said,  "is  only  the  merest  begin- 
ning •   •   •.    It  Is,  thank  God,  a  beginning." 
On  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, he  said,  "the  actual  number  of   poo;' 
is  open  to  argument :  According  to  Presiden  ; 
Johnson,  there  are  35  million,  or  one-flftt. 
of    the    population;    other    estimates    rangd 
higher.    My  own,  he  said,  is  40  to  50  million. 
Leon  Keyserling,  he  pointed  out,  has  esti- 
mated that  40  percent  of  the  population- - 
or  about  77  million  persons — are  either  im- 
poverished or  deprived.     We  now  know,  hi; 
continued,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple over  65  are  "condemned  to  a  lonely,  bit  - 
ter.  Impoverished  old   age";   we  know   that 
racial  impoverishment  is  an  added  problem 
we  know  that  rural  poverty  Is  enormous;  an^ 
we  know  that  among  the  poor  the  largest  ag0 
group  Is  under  18.    There's  a  grave  dangei^. 
he  said,  of  "hereditary  poverty."  the  com.- 
munlcatlon  of  poverty  from  one  generatioti 
to  another.     We  also  know,  he  continued , 
that  poor  people  get  sick  more  often,  that 
they  have  a  higher  Incidence  of  neuroses  an  i 
psychoses.    The  poor  are  the  least  educated 
in  society,  he  said,  and  finally,  they  are  11 
housed. 

On  the  war  on  poverty  as  a  political  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Harrington  said,  "The  spending  cf 
money  always  involves  politics."  He  callei 
the  $200  to  $600  million  that  is  going  to  be 
spent  in  Johnson's  program  "the  barest,  moet 
Impoverished  beginning,"  and  he  quoted  the 
New  York  Times  as  saying  that  it  Is  hardly 
enough  for  a  skirmish  much  less  total  wa:-. 
The  Dixlecrats,  he  pointed  out,  do  not  want 
to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty;  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  dominate  Congress,  we  are 
not  going  to  approach  the  problem  as  mas- 
sively as  is  necessary.  We  must,  he  said,  have 
a  new  allnement.  Later,  dvirlng  the  questioa 
period,  he  said  that  the  Democratic  Party 
must  become  truly  the  liberal  party;  the 
Republican,  truly  the  conservative.  He  said, 
"The  AMA  Is  for  the  maintenance  of  poverty  " 
as  far  as  Medicare  is  concerned;  the  fanti 
bureaucracy  is  for  the  maintenance  of  po\  - 
erty,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the 
migrant  farmworker;  the  racists  are  for  the 
maintenance  of  poverty,  as  long  as  the  alter- 
native means  uplifting  the  Negro;  and  tie 


chief  city  planners — the  real  estate  specula- 
tors— are  for  the  maintenance  of  poverty. 

His  third  point  was  that  "any  serious  war 
on  poverty  has  to  have  Federal  norms."  He 
disagreed  with  Mr.  Capron.  It  Is  not,  he 
said,  simply  a  matter  of  Increasing  aggregate 
demand.  In  the  next  5  years,  he  pointed 
out.  an  additional  16.1  million  Jobs  will  be 
needed  Just  to  maintain  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment that  now  exists.  If  we  fall  to  pro- 
vide these  Jobs,  unemployment  will  leap  to 
8,  9,  10  percent  of  the  working  force,  he 
said.  The  total  problem,  he  stressed.  Is  so 
massive — housing,  education.  Jobs  and  many 
related  problems — that  there  must  be  a  "co- 
ordinated approach"  to  them,  and  that 
means  Federal  planning  on  a  grand  scale. 

George  Collins  was  the  next  speaker.  The 
rediscovery  of  poverty,  he  said.  Is  "long  over- 
due •  •  •.  The  unhappy  fact  Is  that  we 
have  not  achieved  one  of  F.D.R.'s  goals." 

Each  week,  he  said,  25,000  young  people  are 
entering  the  labor  market;  while  40,000  Jobs 
a  week  are  being  lost  through  automation. 
The  Nation  is  without  a  plan  to  deal  with 
automation,  he  said,  and  "big  business  and 
industry  show  complete  indifference."  Big 
business  and  Industry  say.  "no  one  knows  the 
extent  of  the  problem,"  which  is  a  statement 
designed  to  delay  the  solution,  he  said. 

He  warned  that  we  cannot  continue  the 
excuse  "no  one  knows  what  to  do  about 
the  problem"  before  attacking  it.  For  the 
worker  out  of  a  Job,  he  said,  the  Important 
thing  Is  that  the  bills  are  due,  his  wife  needs 
medical  care,  his  kids  need  clothes. 

Robert  Lekachman  then  spoke.  He  said 
that  he  was  "more  Inclined  to  quarrel"  with 
Mr.  Capron,  an  economist.  He  called  Mr. 
Capron's  position  (which  Is  also  the  position 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers)  "a 
cheerful  view."  If  we  have  unemployment, 
this  view  runs,  it's  the  result  of  "deficient 
demand,"  and  we  "dump  money  in  the  right 
places"  so  that  It  will  flow  throughout  the 
economy,  he  said.  "We  tried  this  recently," 
he  pointed  out,  "In  the  bad  old  Elsenhower 
days.  Remember?"  In  1954,  he  said,  "that 
far-reaching  radical  George  Humphrey'  sup- 
ported a  tax  cut;  the  economy's  upward 
turn  was  undoubtedly  the  result.  "But 
why,"  he  asked,  "has  the  problem  returned?" 
He  said  that  this  consideration  led  him  to 
an  alliance  with  the  other  two  speakers  (Col- 
lins and  Harrington).  "We  have  never 
really  solved  the  problem  of  integrating  the 
bottom  segment  of  our  population  Into  the 
whole  society."  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  jobs 
with  small  skill  requirements  are  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  the  Jobs  that  are  becoming 
available  require  greater  and  greater  skills. 
Declaring  that  there's  "a  changing  shape" 
to  the  demands  upon  labor,  he  foresaw  a 
future  In  which  machine  tenders  are  going 
to  become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  It  will  be 
necessary  for  workers  to  shift  occupations 
two  or  three  times  during  their  lifetimes. 
This,  he  said,  suggests  "a  substantial  shift 
not  only  in  the  amount  spent  on  education 
but  in  the  way  we  approach  It."  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  education  a  contlnuovis 
process,  he  said.  "General  education.  In 
other  words,  should  last  throughout  life." 
What  we  have  achieved  so  far,  he  pointed 
out.  Is  a  middle-class  welfare  state;  what  we 
should  be  seeking  Is  a  welfare  state  for  the 
bottom  third  of  our  society. 

We  only  "kid  ourselves  If  we  believe  that 
a  tax  cut  is  a  cure-all,"  he  said. 

Later,  during  the  rebuttal  period,  Mr. 
Capron  said  that  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  never  said  that  the  only  prob- 
lem is  aggregate  demand  and  the  tax  cut  the 
only  solution.  "We  do  say,"  he  noted,  "that 
total  demand  is  necessary  If  we're  going  to 
begin  to  meet  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty."  He  also  said,  "sure, 
skill  requirements  are  on  the  increase,  but 
they  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  the  labor 
force  has  always  been  able  (to  accommodate 
Itself) ." 


Dvirlng  the  question  period  he  was  asked 
why  so  little — $500  million  or  one-half  of  1 
percent — of  the  total  budget.  Is  to  be  spent 
on  the  war  on  pyoverty.  He  answered  that 
substantial  funds  In  the  educational  and 
housing  budgets  are  earmarked  for  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  that  this  was  only  a 
beginning.  "We  have  a  tremendous  Job  get- 
ting off  the  ground,"  he  said,  "It's  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  turning  on  the  faucet  and 
water  pouring  out  smoothly.  A  lot  of 
plumbing  has  to  be  done  (for  the  future)." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  participated  in 
the  morning  panel  on  "Advertising  and 
the  Public  Interest"  were  fortunate  in 
having  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Paul  Rand  Dixon.  I  am  including 
excerpts  from  the  remarks  of  the  panel- 
ists: 

Speakers:  Paul  R.  Dixon,  Chairman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  Sidney  W. 
Dean,  Jr.,  president,  Ventures  Develop- 
ment Corp.;  Stephen  Dietz,  executive 
vice  president.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.; 
Mildred  E.  Brady,  assistant  director. 
Consumers  Union. 

From  the  remarks  of  Paul  Rand 
Dixon: 

It  is  In  connection  with  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  competitive  frame- 
work for  economic  growth  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has,  by  virtue  of  the  man- 
dates of  the  statutes  It  administers,  a  respon- 
sibility In  the  scheme  of  our  national  life 
that  Is  exceeded  by  few  If  any  other  agencies. 
Recent  growth  of  our  economy  has  been 
phenomenal.  Advertising  of  the  proper  kind 
can  contribute  mightily  to  this  prospective 
growth  and  to  the  more  abundant  satisfac- 
tion of  the  consumer  needs  of  all  Americans 
which  win  result  from  such  growth. 

And  I  realTirm  here  and  now.  without 
equivocation,  my  long-held  position  that  ad- 
vertising which  helps  consumers  make  in- 
telligent choices  is  the  kind  which  stimulates 
growth— without  such  advertising,  we  prob- 
ably could  never  have  achieved  our  present 
state  of  well-being;  without  It  we  likely  can 
never  substantially  Improve  our  position. 

Yet  like  most  good  things,  advertising  has 
been  wrongly  used— used  In  a  way  that  was 
not  In  the  public  Interest.  For  It  has  been 
employed,  not  to  help  consvmiers  make  In- 
telligent choices,  but  sometimes  as  a  monop- 
olistic weapon  to  destroy  competition  and 
frequently  as  a  deceptive  one  to  corrupt  It. 
In  meeting  Its  obligation  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
system,  within  the  framework  of  which  our 
growth  must  occur,  the  Commission  acts  not 
only  to  eliminate  monopolistic  practices,  but 
also  to  remove  those  that  are  false  or  decep- 
tive. 

Prom  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Dietz: 

Advertising  Is  a  means  of  communication 
and  persuasion.    As  Is  oratory. 

While  Its  primary  use  In  this  country  Is 
for  the  advocacy  of  the  purchase  of  material 
things.  It  Is  also  used  by  political  parties, 
educational  institutions,  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, philanthropic  and  charitable  organi- 
zations, churches,  and  various  governmental 
bodies. 

What  is  advertising's  economic  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  of  our  free  society?  It 
Is  a  means  available  to  all  of  entry  Into  a 
market.  Given  a  new  and  superior  product, 
advertising  facilitates  Its  entry  Into  the  mar- 
ket and  Its  growth. 

Advertising  promotes  growth  because  It 
speeds  the  acceptance  of  Innovation. 

The  ethics  of  advertising,  as  of  any  public 
activity,  are  legitimate  matters  of  public 
concern.  Truth  in  advertising  would  seem 
to   be   a   minimal   standard   of   conduct   to 
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which  we  would  all  agree.  But  when  we  try 
to  define  truth,  we  have  difficulty  and  dls- 
aereement,  not  because  one  side  Is  good  and 
the  other  bad,  but  because  truth  is  not  al- 
ways an  easy  concept  to  deal  with. 

Much  criticism  of  advertising  stems  from 
the  belief  that  "persuasion"  is  necessarily 
unethical.  I  cannot  agree.  It  seems  to  me 
that  persuasion  is  the  very  stuff  of  life,  of 
change,  of  movement.  There  are.  of  course, 
limits  to  the  kinds  of  persuasion  which  are 
acceptable  In  the  public  Interest,  and  these 
limits  are  violated  In  many  walks  of  life. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  violation.  In  my  opinion, 
Is  failure  to  disclose  the  self-interest  of  the 
individual  doing  the  persuading.  Advertis- 
ing Is  the  most  open  persuasion  there  Is — 
for  the  self-interest  of  the  advertiser  Is  plain 
for  all  to  see. 


From  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Mildred  E. 
Brady : 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that 
advertising,  taken  as  a  total  Impact  on 
today's  living,  has  simply  grown  out  of  hand. 
Instead  of  serving  the  consumer.  It  abuses 
him.  The  most  obvious  thing  about  adver- 
tising as  we  experience  it  In  1964  is  that  it 
is  excessive — excessive  In  Its  amount,  ex- 
cessive m  Its  Insistence,  excessive  In  its 
blatancy. 

Advertising  expenditures  are  estimated  to 
be  $13  billion  a  year.  And  that's  a  conserva- 
tive estimate — 3.2  percent  of  disposable  In- 
come—an Increase  of  16  percent  from  1950 
when  the  percentage  was  2.7  percent.  It  Is 
nearly  double  the  amount  we  spend  for  med- 
ical and  dental  services;  It  Is  2V2  times  what 
we  spend  for  private  education  at  all  levels; 
it  Is  more  than  we  spend  for  all  the  gas  and 
oU  to  operate  the  60  million  passenger  cars 
on  the  road,  and  it  Is  more  than  all  Ameri- 
cans pay  for  rental  housing. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  use  of  today's 
remarkable  communications  media  to  con- 
vey Information  about  today's  highly  proc- 
essed goods  Is  an  undesirable  activity.  On 
the  contrary.  Never  before  have  we  needed 
product  Information  so  sorely  ••  •  •.  Ad- 
vertising as  we  know  it,  however,  does  not 
measure  up  to  this  need  and  the  need  is 
growing  geometrically  as  products  multiply 
and  become  more  complex.  Without  useful, 
truthful  Information  about  the  products  we 
buy,  consumer  choice  on  a  free  market  be- 
comes a  mockery. 

In  order  to  fill  the  need  for  product  Infor- 
mation that  modern  technology  and  modern 
distribution  facilities  has  rendered  essential, 
advertising  will  have  to  change  its  ways. 

Recently,  and  at  long  last.  President  John- 
son created  a  consumer  post  in  the  White 
House  appointed  Esther  Peterson  to  that 
office,  and  also  established  a  President's  Con- 
sumer Interests  Committee  to  which  he  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  private  citizens  espe- 
cially qualified  to  speak  for  the  consumpr. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  the  unorganized  and 
heretofore  voiceless  consumer  has  been 
granted  a  small  start  along  the  road  to  a  re- 
dress of  the  balance  between  the  pressures 
for  private  ends  and  those  for  the  public 
good  But,  believe  It  or  not.  advertisers  are 
already  insisting  that  the  consumer  repre- 
sentative posts  be  turned  over  to  advertising 
and  marketing  men  •   •   •. 

Surely  those  of  us  who  hold  that  the  pub- 
lic welfare  should  be  the  primary  focus  of 
government,  and  those  in  the  Congress  who 
speak  for  us,  should  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  necessary  to  guard  against  any  attempts 
of  advertising,  or  other  commercial  interests, 
to  masquerade  as  representatives  of  the 
consumer. 

Summary  of  remarks  of  Sidney  W. 
Dean,  Jr. : 

Advertising  is  the  process  of  "automated 
mass  selling."    As  a  process.  It  carries  no 


more  responsibility  for  Its  human  conse- 
quences  than  automated  mass  producUon. 
The  human  consequences  must  be  dealt  with 
by  goverrmient  acting  for  all  of  us. 

Advertising,  furthermore.  Is  a  sanctioned 
form  of  special  pleading,  with  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  lawyer  pleading  for  an 
imperfect  client  or  a  political  partisan  plea^i- 
Ing  for  an  Imperfect  candidate.  Special 
pleading  has  an  indispensable  role  In  an 
open  society  to  Insure  free  competition  be- 
tween Ideas  as  well  as  goods  and  services. 
The  role  of  government  as  umpire  Is  to  in- 
sure that  the  rules  are  adequate  and  enforced 
to  Insure  fair  competition. 

Since  fair  rules  of  free  competition  are  as 
important  In  advertising  as  In  all  other  busi- 
ness It  Is  tragic  that  oxir  antitrust  regulatory 
legislation  covers  only  Interstate  commerce 
in  goods  and  products,  and  excepts  services, 
such  as  advertising  and  editorial  services. 
Thus,  the  rates  and  terms  of  sale  of  adver- 
tising which  Is  an  Important  component  of 
the  price  of  most  consumer  products.  Is 
largely  unregulated. 

Similarly,  publishers,  broadcasters,  and 
networks  have  taken  false  shelter  under  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  press  to  engage 
in  price  fixing  and  other  monopoly  practices 
In  the  sale  of  essential  news,  editorial,  and 
programing  services.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  the  three  television  networks  now  own 
or  have  profit  participations  In  all  but  15 
of  the  hundreds  of  programs  they  carry. 
These  participations  and  "coproductlon"  con- 
cessions have  been  coerced  from  Independent 
producers  and  advertisers  In  exchange  for 
time  clearances  and  preferences 


The  afternoon  panel  on  "Consumer 
Credit:  Truth  in  Lending"  included  the 
following  participants:  Dr.  Warren 
Banner,  Research  Director,  National 
Urban  League;  Professor  Persia  Camp- 
bell, chairman.  Department  of  Econom- 
ics Queens  College;  Louis  J.  Astenta, 
deputy  manager,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. The  following  are  excerpts 
from  their  remarks. 

From    the    remarks    of   Dr.    Warren 

Banner: 

Pew  win  question  the  pvirchase  of  most 
durable  goods  on  the  installment  plan. 
Homes  are  usually  bought  this  way.  How- 
ever, most  of  \is  do  not  know  what  Is  hap- 
oenlng  not  only  In  the  calculations  for  the 
^sts  above  the  stated  price  (Insurance 
taxes,  utilities,  etc.),  but  to  a  greater  extent 
are  thrown  Into  confusion  about  the  charges 
at  closing  time. 

Various  reports  show  that  Installment 
credit  costs  up  to  42  percent  per  year,  al- 
lowed under  State  law.  Usually  stated  rates 
of  5  or  6  percent  amount  to  twice  as  much 
where  the  Interest  rate  Is  constant  even 
though  the  outstanding  balance  Is  decreas- 
ing with  each  payment.  This  may  sound 
confusing  to  some  but  It  Is  easily  under- 
stood If  review  Is  made  of  the  tables  pre- 
pared by  those  who  have  calculated  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  consumers  of  Installment 
buying.  ,     ^  ^     ,   -  _ 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  best  deal  for 
all  of  us  of  small  means  Is  to  deposit  oxir 
funds  m  a  savings  bank,  where  interest  Is 
paid  each  quarter,  and  make  purchases  from 
our  cash. 

Until  there  is  some  assurance  that  you  wiu 
not  fall  prey  to  the  small  print  of  a  con- 
tract, deal  with  reputable  concerns  and 
there  wlU  be  less  chance  that  you  will  be 
taken  advantage  of.  Buy  only  what  you  need 
and  know  you  can  and  will  pay  for  it.  While 
lending  institutions  are  anxious  to  have  their 
money  work,  you  should  be  Just  as  anxious 
to  have  them  use  some  of  your  money  with 
Interest. 


Prom  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Persia 
Campbell: 

Consumer  credit  Is  an  advance  of  pur- 
chasing power  obtained  at  a  price;  it  is  a 
commitment  of  debt  on  terms.  Over  the 
decade  the  percentage  rate  of  Increase  for 
consumer  credit  (about  110  percent)  was  al- 
most twice  that  of  disposable  Income  (about 
60  percent) ;  from  about  13  percent  of  dis- 
posable Income,  consumer  credit  has  In- 
creased to  about  17  percent. 

Except  In  particular  categories,  notably 
monthly  charge  accounts,  credit  is  paid  for 
by  the  borrowers  at  an  estimated  average 
rate  of  from  14  to  15  percent  per  year;  the 
strange  thing  Is  that  the  borrowers,  now 
constituting  well  over  half  the  American 
famines,  rarely  know  what  they  are  paying 
for  it.  This  strange  phenomenon  of  blind 
buying  has  different  causes:  a  significant 
cause  Is  the  fact  that  credit  charges  are 
stated  in  different  ways  according  to  the  type 
and  soxirce  of  credit. 

At    hearings    on    the    Douglas    truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill,  Mr.  McChesney  Martin.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  admitted 
that  he  himself  could  not  make  out  the  com- 
parative cost  of  different  types  of  credit  un- 
der these  circumstances,  which  may  all  be 
legal,    under   the   hodge-podge   of    different 
laws  applying  separately  to  small  loan  com- 
panies banks,  credit  unions,  pawnshops,  and 
to  retaU  installment  sales  and  revolving  cred- 
it plans.    It  was  to  help  the  consumer  exer- 
cise  informed  choice  to  the  credit  market 
that  Senator  Douglas  and  his  associates  in- 
troduced the  truth-m-lendlng  bUl  which  re- 
quires,   m    brief,    that   all    types    of    credit 
charges  be  stated  both  In  dollar  cost  (which 
enables  a  quick  comparison  between  cash  and 
time-sale  prices)  and  also  with  the  equiva- 
lent annual  Interest  rate  (to  facilitate  com- 
parative  shopping   between   different   types 
and  sources  of  credit) .    Since  the  vitality  of 
a   competitive  market,   central   to  our  eco- 
nomic system,  depends  on  Uiformed  choice, 
the  Douglas   bill   has   been  put  under   the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  BanK- 
Ing  and  Currency  Committee:  it  provides  for 
administration  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  part  of  its  fair-labeling  program. 


Summary  of  remarks  of  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Asterita: 

Banks  have  not  engaged  In  the  Installment 
loan  business  at  high  rates,  but  rather  have 
sought  to  extend  consumer  loans  on  an  ethi- 
cal basis  and  at  reasonable  rates.    By  follow- 
ing the  principle  of  lending  to  credit-worthy 
risks   for   any  useful   purpose,   banks   make 
direct  loans  to  individuals  to  buy  automo- 
biles at  lower  rates  than  those  generally  as- 
soclated     with     dealer-originated     business. 
Moreover,    bankers    discovered    they    could 
loan  for  business  purposes  on  a  term  basis 
bv  making  Installment  loans  to  smaU  busi- 
ness   and   adopting    the    Installment   credit 
method      Other  loan  areas  that  have  been 
developed  Include  charge  account  financing, 
revolving  check  credit,  on-the-job  bank  serv- 
ice   financing  medical  and  dental  expenses 
and   loans    to    Improve   or   modernize    your 
home.    However,  the  extension  of  this  credit 
following  World  War  n.  has  focussed  atten- 
tion upon  practices  involved  in  the  exten- 
sion of  consumer  credit.     Consumer  credit 
has  grown  from  21,395  million  In  1950  to  68 
billion   year-end   1963.      Installment   crwiit. 
which  is  the  credit  under  discussion  today, 
rose  from  14.7  bUUon  in  1950  to  53  blUlon 
in  1963. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Environ- 
mental Health:  Air,  Food.  Drugs"  in- 
cluded the  following  participants: 
George  P.  Larrick,  Commissioner,  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration;  Arthur 
J.  Benline.  Commissioner  of  Air  Pollu- 
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tlon  Control.  New  York  City;  Ethel  I. 
Ginsberg.  Citizens  Committee  for  Chil- 
dren of  New  York  City. 

From  the  remarks  of  George  P.  Lar- 
rick: 

Our  food  and  drug  law  helps  to  protect 
the  public  health,  and  this  of  coiirse  has 
great  economic  significance.  But  this  \&i 
has  other  benefits.  It  conserves  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  power.  It  stimulates 
technological  progress.  It  fosters  fair  cote- 
petltlve  practices.  It  is  an  underlying  facte  r 
In  our  free  competitive  economy,  by  aiding 
consumer  choice  In  the  marketplace  based 
on  reliable  product  Information. 

Experience  has  shown  that  without  la^j* 
to  protect  the  consumer  many  dishoneiit 
practices  would  flourish.  Vigorous  and  con- 
tinuing control  is  needed  to  prevent  such 
practices  as  short-weight  packaging,  substi- 
tution of  cheaper  ingredients,  and  the  sale  ( )f 
spoiled  or  contaminated  products. 

Most  of  this  food  was  pure  and  wholesomB, 
safe  to  use,  and  honestly  packaged.    But  If- 
let  us  assume — there  had  been  a  shortage 
the  net  weight  averaging  only  a  quarter 
an  ounce  per  pound— it  would  have  cost  co^ 
sumers  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Establishment  of  food  standards  helps 
protect  consumer  purchasing  power  and  con- 
sumer health.  The  food  standard  regulatlo  is 
prevent  adulteration — for  example  by  add!d 
water.  They  require  food  to  contain  what 
Is  expected. 

Enrichment  of  selected  foods  with  vitaml:is 
and  minerals  is  carried  on  through  the  fo)d 
standards  program.  This  has  helped  to 
reduce  or  wipe  out  diseases  caused  by  dleta  ry 
deficiencies. 

Under  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  required  to  estab- 
lish a  food  standard  whenever  such  action  is 
needed  to  "promote  honesty  and  fair  deali  ag 
In  the  interest  of  consumers."  Thus  foad 
standards  are  also  concerned  with  promoting 
fair  competition  in  the  production  and  mu- 
ketlng  of  foods. 

There  Is  no  way  to  meastire  accurately  t  he 
cost  of  misbranding  and  misinformation  In 
the  health  field.  It  has  been  estimated  at 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Vitatr  In 
quackery  and  other  food  fads  are  said  to 
cost  the  public  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
But  the  cost  would  be  far  more  were  it  iiot 
for  the  protection  of  our  Federal.  State,  and 
l(x:al  laws. 

Here  it  would  be  appropriate  to  ask  wliat 
Is  the  cost  of  the  protection  provided  by  l  he 
FDA.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  the  app-o- 
prlatlon  for  enforcing  the  Federal  Food,  Drag, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  $35,800,000,  about 
IS'i  cents  for  each  person  In  the  Uni  ;ed 
States.  We  are  sure  that  this  Insurance  sa  ^es 
the  consumer  many  times   Its  annual  cdst. 

Commissioner  Arthur  J.  Benline : 
New  York  City's  Commissioner  of  Air  Pol- 
lution Arthur  J.  Benline  told  the  group  tiat 
smokestacks  and  chimneys,  residential   i  nd 
industrial    Incinerators,    and   car,    bus,    tr 
truck  exhaust  fimies  are  the  basic  sources 
air  pollution  In  the  city.     More  researct 
needed  in   purifying  auto  exhausts   and 
smoke  abatement  devices. 

Protecting  health  against  air  pollution 
pends  on  preventing  pollutants  from  er 
Ing  the  air.    He  explained  that  litter  In 
streets  up  to  your  knees  would  not 
public  health  as  much  as  the  pollutant! 
the  air  now  do. 

The  afternoon  panel  on  "Taxation  and 
the  Consumer"  included  the  follow,  ing 
participants:  Prof.  Emma  C.  Llewelyn, 
Department  of  Economics,  Sarah  Liw- 
rence  College;  Peter  Bernstein,  author  of 
"Price  of  Prosperity"  and  "Primer  on 
Government  Spending";  J.  A.  Stockfii^h, 
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Deputy   Assistant    Secretary,   Treasury 
Department.    A  summary  follows: 

Prof.  Emma  Llewellyn  expressed  her  view 
that  the  tax  bUl  did  not  give  adequate  rec- 
ognition for  lower  income  individuals.  She 
took  the  position  that  at  this  time  there 
was  a  greater  need  to  stimulate  consumption 
rather  than  investment.  Professor  Llewellyn 
stated  that  the  tax  bill  tended  to  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  investment. 

Peter  Bernstein  stated  that,  while  he  favors 
a  reduction  in  income  taxes  as  a  badly  need- 
ed stimulant  to  business  expansion,  he  has 
reservations  on  two  levels. 

First,  we  have  made  no  real  progress  on 
tax  reform,  he  said.  We  are  still  allowing  too 
large  a  portion  of  high  incomes  to  escape  the 
tax  collector's  net.  Our  income  tax  sched- 
ules give  an  extraordinarily  misleading  im- 
pression of  the  degree  to  which  our  tax  struc- 
ture Is  progressive:  it  accomplishes  far  less 
in  this  regard  than  most  people  like  to  be- 
lieve. 

Second,  he  continued,  the  tax  cut  does  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  aid  those  people  who  need 
help  most — the  families  whose  Incomes  are 
so  small  that  they  pay  little  or  no  Income 
tax  in  any  case.  Indeed,  he  would  far  rather 
that  we  begin  to  look  at  taxes,  not  as  a  bur- 
den, but  as  a  means  of  buying  the  things 
we  so  badly  need  in  terms  of  cleaner,  health- 
ier, safer,  more  comfortable,  and  better  edu- 
cated conununlties. 

Mr.  Stockflsch  explained  the  main  features 
of  the  tax  bill  as  it  was  at  that  time  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  He  ex- 
plained what  income  classes  would  get  a  re- 
duction and  indicated  that  the  bill  would 
have  some  elements  of  reform,  although  not 
as  much  as  had  been  hoped  for  in  President 
Kennedy's  original  proposal. 

He  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  Congress  would  accept  the  important 
Treasury  amendment  on  capital  gains — to 
maintain  the  existing  tax  rates  on  capital 
gains.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
this  amendment,  and  of  eliminating  the  div- 
idend credit  provision  which  would  mean  a 
lessening  in  the  present  tendency  to  tax 
different  types  of  incomes  differently.  This 
In  Itself  would  be  a  very  healthy  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  a  type  of  reform. 

Mr.  Stockflsch  stated  that  he  thought  the 
tax  bill  would  make  Inroads  in  areas  that  had 
never  been  touched  before  and  that  the  bill 
should  be  given  more  credit  than  its  critics 
are  willing  to  admit. 
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Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Senator  Stephen  M.  Yoxtng. 
in  introducing  legislation  to  make  the 
present  temporary  judgeship  in  the 
northern  Ohio  Federal  Judicial  District 
a  F>ermanent  one. 

Northern  Ohio  is  the  only  district  in 
the  entire  Nation  with  a  temporary 
judge.  This  means  that  whenever  the 
first  of  seven  judges  now  sitting  in  Cleve- 
land. Toledo,  or  Youngstown  retires  or 
dies,  he  will  not  be  replaced. 

The  situation  came  about  in  1961 
when  President  Kennedy  signed  a  bill 
creating  73  Federal  judgeships,  a  move 
recommended  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  to  relieve  serious 


congestiton  in  many  of  the  larger  dis- 
tricts. 

Under  that  legislation,  northern  Ohio 
received  two  new  judgeships,  one  perma- 
nent and  one  temporary.  That  increased 
the  district  bench  from  five  to  seven 
judges  with  the  proviso  that  the  first  va- 
cancy would  not  be  filled,  leaving  the 
northern  district  with  a  permanent 
bench  of  six  judges. 

The  theory  behind  this  was  that  a  tem- 
porary judgeship  would  be  needed  only 
long  enough  to  clear  up  the  congestion 
existing  in  1961.  It  is  now  a  matter  of 
record,  however,  that  the  additional 
judgeships  voted  for  northern  Ohio  in 
1961  have  failed  to  reduce  the  caseload. 
Reports  of  the  administrative  ofiBce  of 
the  U.S.  courts  show  that  as  of  June  30, 
1962,  shortly  after  the  appointment  of 
the  two  new  judges  for  northern  Ohio, 
there  were  1.158  civil  cases  pending  in  the 
northern  Ohio  district.  A  year  later,  on 
June  30,  1963.  the  pending  caseload  had 
moved  to  1,199.  In  February  of  this  year 
the  administrative  office  reported  that 
there  were  1,280  pending  civil  cases  as  of 
December  31,  1963. 

Need  for  prompt  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation proposed  by  Senator  Young  and 
myself  is  attested  to  by  Warren  Olney 
III,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
OfHce  of  the  Federal  Courts,  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  growth  of  the  backlog  of 
civil  cases  has  been  due  more  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  filings  than  to 
slowness  of  the  court  to  act. 

In  the  last  half  of  last  year,  for  in- 
stance, the  northern  Ohio  bench  dis- 
posed of  a  respectable  total  of  512  cases, 
only  to  have  593  new  ones  filed  in  the 
same  period. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  fu- 
ture workload  will  demand  at  least  as 
many  judges  as  are  presently  sitting  in 
the  northern  Ohio  district.  The  loss  of  a 
judgeshhip,  which  will  take  place  if  the 
temporary  judgeship  provided  in  the  1961 
act  is  not  converted  into  a  permanent 
one,  will  inevitably  result  in  the  chaotic 
situation  which  existed  prior  to  1961  and 
the  legislation  adopted  that  year  cre- 
ating additional  judgeships  throughout 
the  country.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
delay  and  frustration  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Senator  Yoting  and  I  have  offered 
legislation  which  I  hope  will  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blatnik.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dole  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bow) . 
for  1  hour,  on  Monday,  April  6 ;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LiBONATi).  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  for  20  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Jonas  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ,     ,  ^       *. 

Mr.  BuRKHALTER  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material. 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  he  made  and  to  include  an 
article. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bow)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Berry. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiBONATi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  DoNOHUB. 

Mr.  Oarmatz. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  962.  An  act  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964.  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  for  other  p\irposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  APRIL  6,  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 284.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day. April  6,  1964. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  18  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  284.  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  April  6.  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1872.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  November  30 
and  December  24.  1963.  when  he  directed 
the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies  to  tighten  operations,  reduce  em- 
ployment, and  effect  savings.  As  a  result  of 
the  steps  being  taken  pvu-suant  to  these  in- 
structions, he  asked  the  Congress  on  March 
9    to   reduce    the    1965    appropriations    re- 


quested m  the  budget  by  $41,927,000.  In- 
cluded are  other  pertinent  facts  relating  to 
this  subject;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1873.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  that  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington on  March  20,  1964,  issued  its  guaran- 
tee with  respect  to  a  transaction  with  Hun- 
gary relating  to  the  exportation  of  dry  milk, 
pursuant  to  title  in  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1964. 
and  to  the  Presidential  determination  of 
February  4.  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1874.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
view disclosing  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  not  followed  prescribed  Govern- 
ment policies  in  assessing  user  charges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1875.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
view of  the  semiautomatic  flight  inspection 
program  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has 
disclosed  that  additional  costs  of  about 
$944,000  were  Incvirred  because  of  weaknesses 
In  the  planning  and  contracting  for  the 
program  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1876.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  proposed 
amendment  No.  3  to  the  concession  contract 
with  Best's  Studio,  Inc..  Yosemite  National 
Park,  pursuant  to  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1877.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  show- 
ing grants  for  basic  scientific  research  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  nonprofit 
InBtitutions  in  calendar  year  1963,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  85-934;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

1878.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
transmitting  the  14th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Girls  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1963, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  272,  83d  Congress 
(H  Doc.  No.  287);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

1879.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  28.  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  an  Interim  hurricane  s\xrvey 
of  middle  and  lower  peninsulas  of  Virginia, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress, 
approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  288); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

1880.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  29,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  il- 
Ivistrations,  on  an  interim  report  on  Newark 
Bay  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers,  N.J. 
(channels  to  Port  Elizabeth),  prepared  in 
response  to  an  item  in  section  101  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962.  approved 
October  23.  1962  (Public  Law  87-874).  It  is 
also  in  partial  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  June  14,  1960,  and  to  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Hovise  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  31,  1957,  and 
August  15,  1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  289);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  two  Illustrations. 

1881.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  by  the  St.  John  Irrigating  Co.  of 
Malad.  Idaho,  Oneida  County  (pursuant  to 
70  Stat.  1044,  as  amended  by  71  Stat.  48) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XEII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9688.  A  bill  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod during  which  responsibility  for  the 
placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
vrtth  dependent  children  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  may  be  exercised  by  a 
public  agency  other  than  the  agency  adminis- 
tering such  aid  under  the  State  plan;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1300).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10473.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  Federal  payments  may 
be  made  for  foster  care  In  chlld-ca^  insti- 
tutions under  the  program  of  aid  to  famUles 
with  dependent  children  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1301).  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  ^  ^„ 

Mr.  BUCKLEY:  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works.  Report  on  right-of-way  acquisition 
practices  in  West  Virginia;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1302).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H  R  10637.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
district  judgeship  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio  created  by  section  2(e)(2)    of  the 
act  of  May  19.  1961;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  10638.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965.  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H  R.  10639.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emies: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROYHTT.Ti  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  10640.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  AdmlnlB- 
trative  Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  mov- 
ing   expenses    of    employees    transferred    in 
the  Interest  of  the  Government  to  a  different 
geographical  location  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and   personal  effects   of  civUian  em- 
ployees  assigned   to   Isolated   duty   stations 
within  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  10641.  A  bin  to  adjiist  the  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  employees 
in   the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
pvuposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  10642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
HH.  10643.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  ct 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
remarriage  of  a  widow  shaU  not  prevent  the 
payment  of  benefits  if  such  remarriage  Ifl 
terminated  by  a  decree  of  divorce  and  pro- 
ceedings for  the  divorce  were  instituted  with- 
in 1  year  after  such  remarriage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  FOREMAN: 
BR  10644.  A  blU  to  Impose  Import  Umlta- 
tlona  on  certain  meat  and  meat  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and    Means. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
HK.  10645.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged   through 
a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
HR  10646.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  or 
58  19    acres  of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land 
in  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HR  10647.  A    blU  to  establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion   Commission,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATH! AS: 
HR.  10648.  A  bill  to  establish   a  National 
Economic    Conversion   Commission,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.MONAGAN: 
HR.  10649.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion  Commission,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
HR.  10650.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic   Conversion  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10651.  A  blU  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
the  Veterans'  Hospital,  East  Orange.  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.NELSEN: 
HH.  10652.  A  bin  prohibiting  lithograph- 
ing, engraving,  or  printing  on  envelopes  sold 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  10653.  A  bin  relating  to  certain  in- 
spections and  investigations  in  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  (excluding 
coal  and  lignite  mines)  for  the  purpose  ol 
obtaining  Information  relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  occupation- 
al diseases  therein,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on_Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  CNKTI.T.'  , 

H  R.  10654.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federa; 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  Ui 
permit  unUl  December  31,  1964,  certain  addi- 
tional health  benefits  plans  to  come  withiii 
the  purview  of  such  act;  to  the  Committed 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  10655.  A  bin  to  Increase  annultlei 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disabUity  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv  - 
Ice. 

ByMr.ROYBAL:  , 

H.R.  10656.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10  percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase;  to  reduce 
the  retirement  age  to  62  for  payment  of  f u  1 
benefits  to  both  men  and  women;  to  authoi- 
ize  a  25-percent  increase  in  the  minimum 
benefits  payable  to  workers,  raising  thJ  t 
minimum  from  $40  to  $50;  to  Increase  oui;- 
side  earnings  permitted  recipients  from 
$1,200  to  $2,000  without  deductions  from 
benefits;  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  contribute  one-third  of  the 
additional  cost  of  such  changes  (reducing 
the  additional  contributions  required  of 
workers  and  employers  accordingly);  and  for 
other  purpoEes;  to  the  Committee  on  Wars 
and  Means. 

By  Mr .  ST  GERMAIN :  . 

H  R.  10657.  A  bin  to  mobUlze  the  humin 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  con- 
bat  poverty  In  the  United  States;  to  t|ie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HR  10658.  A    bUl    to    amend    section    202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  continue  the  veterans'  hospitals 
and    Armed    Forces    dairy   program;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agricultiire. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
HR  10659.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  hereto- 
fore acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUlnols: 
H  J  Res  971.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  fuU 
faculties  of  ovir  Government  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  and  to  bring  about  delivery 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  matzoth  to  key 
centers  of  Jewish  life  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  an  emergency  basis, 
so  that  the  feast  of  the  Passover  which  be- 
gins at  sundown  Friday.  March  27.  and  ends 
at  sundown  Saturday,  April  4,  may  be  ob- 
served in  keeping  with  5,724  years  of  Jewish 
tradition;    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 

Affairs. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJ  Res.  972.  Joint   resolution    to    author- 
ize  the  President  to   proclaim  the   fifth  of 
AprU  of  each  year  as  "Mankind  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.J  Res.  973.  Joint    resolution    to    permit 
the  flying  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  for 
24  hoxirs  of  each  day  at  the  grave  of  Capt. 
William  Driver  In  NashvUle,  Tenn.;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.J.  Res.  974.  Joint  resolution  to  create  the 
Select  Commission  on  Market  Power  In  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  comprehensive  Inves- 
tigation of  food  chalnstore  practices  which 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.  Res.  667.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  act  as  observers  at  the  forth- 
coming trade  convention  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HR  10666.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Evangella 
G.  Latsls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H  R  10667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L. 
Van    Moeseke;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H  J  Res.  975.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  Is- 

suance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J^  Kaiser; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  certain 
action  in  relation  to  social  security  beneflts, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 
H  R  10660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Matltlau 
Mellich  and  Charlotte  Melllch;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR  10661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis  L. 
Repp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   DOWNING: 
H.R.  10662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
Yin  So:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H  R  10663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Marer  and  his  wife,  Claire  Vago  Marer;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H  R.  10664.  A   bin    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Dlruhl    Platln;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HR  10665.  A  bin   for   the   relief   of  Rear 
Adm.  Arthur  A.  Ageton,  U.S.  Navy,  retired; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

815  By  Mr.  CAMERON:  Petition  of  WU- 
llam  M.  "Flshbait"  Miller,  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
eress  urging  Congress  to  posthxunously 
award  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

816  Also,  petition  of  W.  W.  Buck,  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  California. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  urging  Congress  to 
posthumously  award  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

817  Also,  petition  of  the  Sentinel  of 
Covlna.  Calif.,  urging  Congress  to  post- 
hvunously  award  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  

818  Also,  petition  of  the  Dally  Tribune 
of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  of  California,  urg- 
ing Congress  to  posthumously  award  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  „     , 

819  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU  of 
Chlno.  Calif.,  urging  Congress  to  post- 
hvunously  award  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

820  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Monrovia,  Calif.,  urging  Congress  to  post- 
humously award  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

821  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  A.  Belrne.  In- 
ternational president  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  urging  Congress  to 
posthumously  award  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

822  Also,  petition  of  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  of 
America,  urging  Congress  to  posthumously 
award  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

823.  Also,  petition  of  Gordon  M.  Freeman. 
International  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  urging 
Congress  to  pnisthumously  award  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

824.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU  of 
Pomona.  Calif.,  tirging  Congress  to  post- 
humously award  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 

825.  Also,  petition  of  the  State  Executive 
Conunlttee  Disabled  American  Veterans,  De- 
partment of  Idaho,  urging  Congress  to 
posthumously  award  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

826  By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT:  Petition  of 
Lloyd  C.  Barton.  Stockton.  Calif.,  In  support 
of  UR.  8826;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^  ,^,^  , 

827  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Klhel 
Bhlroma,  Iheya-son,  Okinawa,  relative  to  an 
early  solution  of  the  problem  of  pretreaty 


claims;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

'^28  Also,  petition  of  Chlyoklclil  Arakakl. 
Iheya-son.  Okinawa,  relative  to  an  early  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  pretreaty  claims;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

829  Also,  petition  of  Junjl  Nlshlme.  mayor 
of  Naha  City.  Okinawa,  relative  to  an  early 
solution  of  the  problem  of  pretreaty  clalma; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  March  26, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  9. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Vasill, 
of  the  Byelorussian  Autocephalic  Ortho- 
dox Church.  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  lift  up  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  Thee, 
and  invoke  Thy  divine  blessings  upon 
our  country,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Grant  Thy  guidance  and  strength; 
sustain  and  illuminate  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  the  hearts  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  this  temple  of  peace,  free- 
dom, and  justice. 

Eternal  God  and  Redeemer,  we  pray 
today  for  Thy  divine  mercy  and  judg- 
ment for  the  national  welfare  of  the 
Byelorussian   nation,   whose  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence,  as  the  Byelorus- 
sian National  Republic,  was  observed  46 
years  ago,  and  whose  people  have  striven 
during  these  years  to  free  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  an  atheistic  op- 
pression, in  the  hope  of  enjoying  the  hb- 
erties  and  freedom,  under  God,  as  is  the 
way   in   the   United    States.    We    pray 
today    that    the    benefits    of    freedom 
granted    to    democracies    all    over    the 
world   may  serve   as   an   infallible  en- 
couragement to  the  people  of  Byelorus- 
sia, for  the  vision  of  everlasting  freedom 
is  not  lost  among  them,  but  burns  like 
a  torch  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts  with 
the  desire  to  be  a  member  in  the  family 
of  the  free  and  God-fearing  nations  of 
the  entire  world. 

We  humbly  bow  our  heads  before 
Thee,  our  God  and  Saviour,  and  faith- 
fully'implore  Thee:  Accept  this,  our 
prayer;  bless  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Byelorussia;  reign  and  shine  in 
our  hearts;  and  be  blessed,  now  and  for- 
ever.   Amen. 


7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  against  discrim- 
ination in  pubUc  accommodations,  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education,  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President, 
there  will  be  no  morning  business  this 
morning. 
What  is  the  pending  question? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]   that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  bill 
7152,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  100  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hartke  J5°I!®„ 

Bartlett  Hayden  M°"2? 

Bayh  Hlckenlooper  Mundt 

Beau  Hill  Muskle 

Bible  Holland  Neuberger 

Boggs  Hruska  S^,^°^^ 

Brewster  Humphrey  PeU 

Burdlck  Inouye  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Jackson  S^PP^il^ 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Javlts  Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Johnston  Robertson 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C.  Bu,fen 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho  Saltonstall 

Clark  Keating  Scott 

Cooper  Kennedy  ^mathers 

Cotton  Kuchel  Smith 

Dlrksen  Lausche  Sparkraan 

Dodd  Long.  Mo.  Stennls 

Domlnlck  Long.  La.  Symington 

DouKlas  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Eastland  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Edmondson  McCarthy  Walters 

Ellender  McClellan  Williams.  N.J. 

ll^ln  McGee  Williams,  Del. 

Pone  McGovern  ''^a'''^'"°"^jL^ 

Fulbrlght  Mclntyre  Young.  N_  Dak. 

Gore  Mechem  Young.  Ohio 
Gruenlng             Metcalf 
Hart                     Miller 


THE  JOURNAL 
On   request   by   Mr.   Mansfield,   and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day March  25,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChttrchI  . 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  Mc- 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MONRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Englk] 
are  necessarily  absent.  .^    „      * 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tne 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CiTRTis].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tov^ter]  are  necessarUy  ab- 
sent. ,.,,     _, 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  civil  rights  bill,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  allusions  to  the  Myart 
against  Motorola.  Inc.,  case.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  finding  of  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer of  the  Illinois  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  has,  to  say  the 
least,  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  decision  is 
merely  that  of  an  examiner  and,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Commission 
made  clear  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  25.  the  Illinois  Com- 
mission "has  not  taken  any  stand  of  any 
kind  at  any  time  on  the  issue  of  the  use 
of  tests  in  emplojnnent." 

Even  were  the  Illinois  Commission  to 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the  ex- 
aminer, an  assumption  for  which  there 
is  no  basis,  the  action  would  have  no 
relevance  to  the  bill  now  coming  before 
us. 

To  clear  away  misconceptions  on  this 
whole  case,  I  have  had  prepared  a  memo- 
randum which  makes  clear,  I  believe, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  deci- 
sion such  as  the  finding  of  the  examiner 
in  the  Motorola  case  to  be  entered  by  a 
Federal  agency  against  an  employer 
under  title  Vn. 

This  is  so,  first,  because  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission 
established  by  title  VH  would  have  no 
adjudicative  functions  and  no  authority 
to  issue  enforcement  orders. 

Second,  title  VII  clearly  would  not 
permit  even  a  Federal  court  to  rule  out 
the  use  of  particular  tests  by  employers 
because  they  do  not  "equate  inequalities 
and  environmental  factors  among  the 
disadvantaged  and  culturally  deprived 
groups." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
letter  from  Charles  W.  Gray,  chairman 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission,  and  of  the  memo- 
randum to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  25,  1964] 
Illinois  FEPC — Commissioner  Doniss 
Taking  Stand  on  Use  of  Tests  in  Hiriwo 

To  the  EDrroR: 

Arthur  Krock,  writing  In  the  Times  or 
March  13,  states  that  the  Dllnols  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  has  ruled  on 
an  Issue  Involving  the  use  of  preemployment 
tests  by  Motorola. 

The  facts  are  these.  The  law  establishing 
the  Illinois  Pair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission provides  that  in  the  event  a  private 
conciliation  conference  between  a  respond- 
ent and  a  complainant  falls  to  produce  a 
mutually  acceptable  settlement,  it  shall  be 
set  for  a  public  hearing. 

The  public  hearing  Is  conducted  by  a  hear- 
ing examiner,  who  must  be  a  lawyer.  The 
hearing  examiner  Is  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission, but  is  In  no  way  an  employee  of  the 
commission,  and,  therefore,  certainly  not  a 
political  appointee. 

The  findings  of  the  hearing  examiner  are 
Just  that^not  a  ruling  of  the  commission, 
nor  sire  they  necessarily  the  opinion  or  Judg- 
ment of  the  commission. 
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NO    POSITION     ON     riNDING 

The  nilnols  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  has  not  acted  on  the  Motorola 
finding,  has  Issued  no  orders  and  has  Uken 
no  position  on  whether  the  hearing  exam- 
iner's finding  win  be  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission. ^   ^ 

The  protection  of  both  parties  that  oui 
law  provides  Is  such  that  it  is  highly  un- 
Ukely  that  this  commission,  or  any  othei 
commission  so  constituted,  could  seize  the 
kind  of  autocratic  control  of  which  Mr.  Krock 

writes. 

The  hearing  examiner's  finding  will  b€ 
carefully  considered  by  the  commission.  II 
will  then  issue  an  order  which  may  or  maj 
not  include  the  recommended  conclusion  ol 
the  hearing  examiner.  Once  the  commlssior 
rules  on  the  matter,  the  ruling  can  be  ap 
pealed  directly  to  the  courts  under  the  Ad 
minlstratlve  Review  Act  in  the  statutes  " 
the  State  of  nilnols. 

This  commission  has  not  taken  any  stanc 
of  any  kind  at  any  time  on  the  issue  of  tho 
use  of  tests  in  employment.  Until  we  do  sc , 
It  is  totally  Inappropriate  for  anyone  or  any 
publication  to  make  assumptions  about  *^^ 
outcome  of  this  matter. 

Charles   W.   Gray. 
Chairman,  State  of  Illinois  Fair  Em 
ployment  Practices  Commission. 

Chicago,  March  17,  1964. 
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Mtart  v.  Motorola,  Inc. 
The    decision    of    a    hearing   examiner 
Myart   v.   Motorola.   Inc..   a   case    under 
Illinois  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  (Con 
GRESSiONAL  RECORD.  Mar.   19,  1964.  pp.  5662 
56641,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  recenjt 
discussion. 

In  that  case,  the  hearing  examiner 
that  an  employment  test  administered  by 
spondent  Motorola  to  a  Negro  Job  applicart 
was   "obsolete"   because  "its   norm   was  de- 
rived   from   standardization   on    advantage  1 
groups."    apparently    meaning    that    persors 
coming  from  vmderprlvlleged  or  less  well  edt 
cated  groups  were  less  likely  to  be  able  ^' 
pass  the  test.    He  said  that  "in  the  light 
current  circxmistances  and  the  objectives 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law,  t 
test  does  not  lend  itself  to  equal  opportunll  y 
to  qualify  for  the  hitherto  culturally  deprlv<  d 
and  the  disadvantaged  groups."    According 
ly,  in  addition  to  the  relief  he  directed 
the  complainant,  the  hearing  examiner 
dered  that  Motorola  cease  to  employ  the 
in  question,  and  that  if  It  chose  to  use 
test.  It  should  adopt  one  "which  shall  re 
and  equate  Inequalities  and  envlronmentjal 
factors   among   the   disadvantaged   and 
turally   deprived   groups."     There   Is  no 
scrlpt.lon  of  the  test  in  the  hearing  exanjl 
ners  report,   and   no   further  discussion 
why  the  test  was  considered  unfair. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  noted,  and  indeed 
emphasized,  that  the  decision  in  the  Motcr 
Ola  case  was  merely  an  initial  or  preliminary 
decision  of  a  part-time   hearing  examiner' 
that  this  decision  is  subject  to  review  by  " 
full  minols  Pair  Employment  Practices  Coia 
mission,  and  that  any  commission  decision 
Is  subject  to  review  by  the  Illinois  courjts 
Consequently,  no  one  can  say  with  any 
gree  of  certainty  at  this  time  that  the 
amlner's  decision  Is  a  correct  interpretatl  )n 
of  the  Illinois  law. 

It  has  been  sug£;ested.  nevertheless, 
the  decision  by  the  hearing  examiner  s 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  kinds  of  deci- 
sions which  might  be  expected  to  be  made 
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'  Hearing    examiners    are    apparently 
full-time  employees  of  the  commission, 
panel  of  attorneys  residing  throughout 
State.  Including  at  least  two  from  each  of 
fi-'e  supreme  court  districts,  are  deslgna 
as   hearing   examiners.     Article   VIII, 
and  Regulations  of  Procedure  of  the  Illlnt)l8 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
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Federal  bureaucrats  if  title  vn  of  the  pend- 
ing civil  rights  bill  were  enacted.  Of  course, 
this  Is  completely  wrong.  It  would  definitely 
not  be  possible  for  a  decision  like  Motorola 
to  be  entered  by  a  Federal  agency  against  an 
employer  under  title  VH.  This  is  so  for  two 
very  basic  reasons. 

First,  unlike  the  Illinois  commission,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion established  by  title  VII  would  have  no 
adjudicative  functions  and  no  authority  to 
issue  enforcement  orders.  Its  duties  would 
be  to  receive  and  investigate  complaints,  to 
attempt  to  resolve  disputes  and  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  act  through  voluntary 
methods,  and,  where  conciliation  falls,  to 
bring  suit  to  obtain  compliance  in  Federal 
court.  Only  a  Federal  coxirt  would  have  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
practice  is  in  violation  of  the  act  and  only 
the  court  could  enforce  compliance.  The 
Commislson  not  only  could  Issue  no  enforce- 
ment orders,  it  could  make  no  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  act  has  been  vio- 
lated. Thus,  enactment  of  title  Vn  would 
not  allow  a  Federal  administrative  agency  to 
issue  any  compliance  orders,  much  less  one 
paralleling  that  of  the  Illinois  hearing  exam- 
iner. 

Second,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  title  VII 
would  not  permit  even  a  Federal  court  to 
rule  out  the  use  of  particular  tests  by  em- 
ployers because  they  do  not  "equate  In- 
equalities and  environmental  factors 
among  the  disadvantaged  and  culturally  de- 
prived groups."  Of  course,  it  is  not  appro- 
priate to  comment  here  on  whether  the  Moto- 
rola decision  Is  correct  as  a  matter  of  Illinois 
law.  This  is  for  the  State  commission  and 
the  State  courts  to  determine.  It  is  enough 
to  note  that  the  result  seems  questionable. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  a  re- 
sult would  be  unmistakably  Improper  un- 
der the  proposed  Federal  law.  The  Illinois 
case  is  based  on  the  apparent  premise  that 
the  State  law  is  designed  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  to  Negroes,  whether  or  not  as 
well   qualified   as   white   Job  applicants. 

The  hearing  examiner  in  the  Motorola  case 
wrote:  "The  task  (of  personnel  executives) 
is  one  of  adapting  procedures  within  a  pol- 
icy framework  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
finding  and  employing  workers  heretofore 
deprived  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry.  Selection  tech- 
niques may  have  to  be  modified  at  the  out- 
set in  the  light  of  experience,  education,  or 
attitudes  of  the  group.  •  •  •  The  employer 
may  have  to  establish  In-plant  training  pro- 
grams and  employ  the  heretofore  cultural- 
ly deprived  and  disadvantaged  persons  as 
learners,  placing  them  under  such  super- 
vision that  will  enable  them  to  achieve  Job 
success." 

Whatever  its  merit  as  a  socially  desirable 
objective,  title  VII  would  not  require,   and 
no  court  could  read  title  VII  as  requiring, 
an  employer  to  lower  or  change  the  occupa- 
tional qualifications  he  sets  for  his  employ- 
ees simply  because  proportlonaly  fewer  Ne- 
groes than  whites  are  able  to  meet  them. 
Thus,  it  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  in  ad- 
dition   to    being    contrary    to   title   VII,    for 
a  court  to  order  an   employer  who  wanted 
to  hire  electronic  engineers  with  Ph.  D.'s  to 
lower   his  requirements  because   there  were 
very  few  Negroes  with  such  degrees  or  be- 
cause prior  cultural  or  educational  depriva- 
tion of  Negroes  prevented  them  from  quali- 
fying.    And   unlike   the   hearing   examiner's 
interpretation    of    the    nilnols    law    in    the 
by      Motorola  case,  title  VII  most  certainly  would 
not  authorize  any  requirement  that  an  em- 
ployer accept  an  unqualified  applicant  or  a 
A      less   qualified   applicant   and    undertake    to 
give    him    any    additional    training    which 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  htm  to  fill  the 
Job. 

Title  vn  says  merely  that  a  covered  em- 
ployer cannot  refuse  to  hire  someone  simply 
because  of  his  color,  that  Is,  because  he  Is 


a  Negro.  But  it  expressly  protects  the  em- 
ployer's right  to  Insist  that  any  prospective 
applicant.  Negro  or  white,  must  meet  the  ap- 
plicable Job  qualifications.  Indeed,  the  very 
purpose  of  title  VII  is  to  promote  hiring  on 
the  basis  of  Job  qualifications,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  Title  VII 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  fix  Job  qualifications  and  any 
citation  of  the  Motorola  case  to  the  con- 
trary as  precedent  for  title  VII  Is  wholly 
wrong  and  misleading. 
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Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  ask  the  Chair  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield].  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  RUSSELL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7152, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  are  absent  on 
ofl&cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle  1,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
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I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GOLDWATER],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

[No.  101  Leg.] 
YEAS— 67 
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Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 


Hart  Miller 

Hartke  Morse 

Hayden  Morton 

Hickenlooper  Mundt 

HiUEka  Muskle 

Humphrey  Neuberger 

Inouye  Pastore 

Jackson  Pell 


Byrd.W.Va.  Javits  Prouty 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho     Proxmlre 

Carlson  Keating  RiblcofT 

Case  Kennedy  Saltonstall 

Clark  Kuchel  Scott 

Cooper  Lausche  Smith 

Cotton  Long.  Mo.  Symington 

Dlrksen  Magnuson  Walters 

Dodd  Mansfield  Williams.  N.J. 

Dommick  McCarthy  Williams,  Del. 

Douglas  McGee  I^^^'^^^S^^v 

Edmondson  McGovern  Young,  N_  Dak. 

Pong  Mclntyre  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  Mechem 

Gruenlng  Metcalf 


floor  and  not  yield  to  them.  I  should 
like  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott],  who  I  under- 
stand wishes  to  introduce  a  bill. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     I    am   sure   the 
leadership  would  not  be  averse  to  having 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    Ore- 
gon yield;  but  I  would  hope  that  if  he 
does  yield.  Senators  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  generosity  and  courtesy 
to  make  hour-long  speeches.     I  would 
express  the  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  himself  would  make  his  main 
speech  in  behalf  of  his  motion  and  that 
he  would  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  I  understand  will 
speak  in  support  of  the  motion,  and,  as 
I  understand,  will  make  certain  explana- 
tions as  to  what  he  believes  should  be 
done  about  the  bill.    Then  I  should  like 
to  end  the  discvission  by  speaking  for 
about  15  minutes,  and  moving  to  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  should  like  to  have  this  take  place 
in  a  reasonable  time,  because  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  action 
on  this  motion,  one  way  or  the  other,  it 
Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn.  In  order  to  af- 
ford Senators  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  their  home  States  for  a  well -deserved 
holiday.   I  am  sure  that  accords  with  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 


Byrd.  Va. 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Hill 

Holland 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Church 

Curtis 

Engle 


NATS— 17 

Johnston 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Long,  La. 
McClellan 
Robertson 
Russell 

NOT  VOTING — 16 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Moss 

Nelson 


Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Pearson 
Randolph 
Simpson 
Tower 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  7152  was  agreed  to.  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  H.R.  7152  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  not 
later  than  April  8,  1964.  I  send  the 
written  notice  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
send  his  notice  to  the  desk,  the  clerk  will 
read  it. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  moves  that  H.R.  7152  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  April  8, 
1964. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader.  Several  Senators  have  asked  me 
to  yield  to  them  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
without  my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  accommodate  them,  in 
order  to  save  time.  I  would  not  want  to 
take  advantage  of  my  position  on  the 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  nothing 
to  object  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation, I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  majority  leader,  after  he 
confers  with  whomever  he  wishes  to  con- 
fer, give  consideration  to  a  time  limita- 
tion on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     How   much   time 
would  the  Senator  from  Oregon  suggest? 
Mr.  MORSE.   I  have  an  idea  as  to  what 
will  happen.     Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
proceed  is  to  see  if  an  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  to  vote  at  a  reasonable  hour. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  that  done. 
However,  I  am  aware  of  the  situation  we 
are  likely  to  face,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  being 
discourteous  to  Senators,  provided  they 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate.    As  I 
understand,  two  or  three  Senators  wish 
to  speak  for  2  or  3  minutes  each  on  the 
motion,  so  as  to  place  themselves  on  the 
record.     I  could  force  them  to  ask  me 
questions,  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana knows  would  accomplish  the  same 
end. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  misinterprets  what  I  said. 
I  said  a  "reasonable  time." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  commenting 
adversely  on  anything  the  majority  lead- 
er said.  I  am  merely  trying  to  explain  to 
him  my  parliamentary  plan.  It  will  be 
my  intention,  unless  objection  is  raised, 
to  yield  for  2  or  3  minutes  to  two  or  three 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  for  the  Rec- 
ord on  the  motion  during  the  course  of 
my  remarks.  However,  if  the  Senator 
from  Montana  desires  to  have  the  rules 
enforced.  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  rules 
are  enforced,  and  will  require  Senators  to 
ask  me  questions  which  will  accomplish 


the  same  purpose,  although  it  will  take 
about  four  times  longer  to  proceed  In 

that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  not  my  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Perhaps  the  majority 
leader  ought  to  speak  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Humphrey]    and 
the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  to  see 
if  a  suggestion  could  be  made  as  to  a 
time  when  the  Senate  might  vote.    I  do 
not  know  what  the  convenience  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  be,  and  what 
plane  schedules  will  have  to  be  met;  the 
majority  leader  does.    Senators  all  know 
how  they  will  vote  on  this  question,  al- 
though I  hope  that  the  unanswerable 
argument  which  I  am  about  to  make  will 
be  persuasive;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
will.     I  desire  to  cooperate.     I  should 
think  a  time  could  be  set  early  this  af- 
ternoon for  the  vote,  and  the  intervening 
time  could  be  divided.    Perhaps  the  time 
for  the  vote  could  be  set  for  3  o'clock. 
Perhaps  the  vote  could  come  sooner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  consulting 
with  various  Senators,  it  is  believed  in- 
advisable, imfortunately,  to  ask  for  a 
imanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote  at 
a  time  certain.  I  am  sure  the  leader- 
ship—and I  would  hope  the  Senate,  as 
well— would  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  proposer  of 
the  motion  now  pending,  yielding  to  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  make  brief  comments 
on  the  motion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  majority 
leader  that  I  will  enforce  the  spirit  of 
that  suggestion.  If  I  yield  to  any  Sena-r 
tor.  it  will  be  for  a  brief  time  only. 

Mr.  President,  several  Senators  have 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  motion  be 

read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion  has  been  read  by  the 
clerk.  The  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  an  illustration 
of  the  disorder  of  the  Senate,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  Chair,  for 
I  did  not  hear  my  own  motion  read. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress one  or  two  questions  on  the  motion 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  if  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  be  allowed,  in  its  ordinary 
fashion,  to  render  a  written  report  on  the 
bill,  the  report  to  become  a  part  of  the 
legislative  record? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  two  primary 
reasons  why  I  desire  to  have  the  bill  re- 
ferred to  committee.  One  is  to  afford 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  such  hearings  as  it 
wishes  to  conduct.  The  second  is  to  carry 
out  what  I  think  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
committee  namely,  to  supply  the  Senate 
with  a  report  and  minority  views,  if  there 
are  Senators  who  wish  to  submit  minor- 
ity views.  That  is  the  inescapable  duty 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
shall  deal  with  that  point  at  some  length 
before  I  finish  my  remarks.  If  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  when  a  committee  owed 
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a  responsibUity  to  the  Senate  to  Proyi^e 
the  Senate  with  a  committee  report.  thUs 
is  an  instance  in  which  the  committee 
owes  a  clear  duty  to  the  American  peojje 
and  the  courts,  in  connection  with  t^e 
Utigation  that  will  be  instituted  for  t^e 
next  10  years  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  believe  the  Senatar 
has  perhaps  answered  my  next  questicn. 
but  is  the  purpose  of  the  motion  to  alKw 
the  committee,  if  it  be  granted  the  ngit 
to  consider  the  bill,  to  submit  as  ma:iy 
reports  as  necessary,  both  majority  and 
minority,  agreeing  and  dissenting,  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  legislative  record  of 
this  important  bill?  J 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  is  of  great  importai^ce 

that  that  be  done.  ^  .r,  *  *L 

Mr  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  SYMiNCTofcil 
desired  to  me  to  yield  to  him.  I  apologize 
for  not  having  previously  yielded  to  h*i. 
He  has  left  the  Chamber  momentarl|ly. 
If  a  staff  member  would  ask  him  to  re- 
turn I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him.     I 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield.  J 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  db  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  time  Jor 
the  debate  on  the  motion  to  refer  is  not 
controlled? 

Mr  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    There  has  been  no 
agreement  in  that  respect? 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  ] 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  There  have  b^n 
comments  to  the  effect  that  a  few  Seta- 
tors  would  be  privileged  to  speak,  wliiie 
others  possibly  would  have  to  ask  qiies- 
tlons.  I  should  like  to  have  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  clarified.  I  do  hot 
understand  that  any  Senator  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  obtaining  the  floor  in  1  his 
own  right  and  making  whatever  remarks 
he  may  desire  to  make,  after  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  concluded  his  remarks. 
Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  HJDW- 
ever  I  believe  the  plan  is  that  after  two 
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or  three  Senators  speak,  the  old  gag 
technique,  by  means  of  a  motion  to,  lay 
my  motion  on  the  table,  will  be  app  led 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  realize  thatjibut 
I  did  not  want  it  understood— by  inlpll- 
cation  or  otherwis^-that  I  would  ajree 
to  such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Neither  would  I  a  free 

Mr.  President.  I  understand   th4t 
coffee  hour  is  about  to  be  held  in 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  room, 
course  I  have  no  objection  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a  social  function  while  the  Sehate 
is  in  session,  because  no  Senate  rule  ^aro- 
hibits  that;  but  I  have  previously  assured 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  an  official  meeting  of  the  com|mit- 
tee  while  the  Senate  is  in  session.   ;I  do 
not  know  whether  a  transcript  will  be 
made  of  the  meeting:  but  I  assure  Jhem 
that  if  one  is  made,  objection  will  be 
made  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  Jaake 
payment  for  it  from  the  funds  o^  the 

I  understand  that  during  that  doffee 
hour,  the  Senators  present  will  list  ;n  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  present  hlfe  ali- 
bis and  excuses  for  the  administration's 


course  of  action  in  regard  to  South  Viet- 
nam I  understand  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  wUl  also  address  the  people 
of  the  country  tonight.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  wUl  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row it  will  not  hold  another  session  untU 
Monday.  But  I  give  notice  that  on  Mon- 
day. I  shall  answer  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  his  remarks  will  need  to  be 
answered.  The  advance  notice  of  his  re- 
marks indicates  that  he  intends  to  try  to 
justify  the  unjustified  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  the  use 
of  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Not  only  am  I  convinced  that  the 
course  of  action  of  the  administration 
in  regard  to  South  Vietnam  is  entirely 
wrong  but  I  predict  that  the  annals  of 
history  will  show  that  that  course  of  ac- 
tion will  rise  to  plague  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  although  I  hope  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  en- 
joy their  coffee  hour— even  though  most 
of  the  coffee  served  these  days  is  chic- 
ory I  also  hope  they  will  take  notice  of 
the' fact  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  committee 
this  morning  and  the  statements  he  plans 
to  make  over  the  television  later  today 
will  be  answered,  because  this  adminis- 
tration has  drawn  the  issue  in  regard  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  am  accepting  in- 
vitations across  the  country  to  discuss 
the  South  Vietnam  issue  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.    Certainly  they  have  a  right 
to  know  the  other  side  of  that  issue,  and 
then  make  their  Judgment,  and  hold  the 
administration  to  an  accounting  for  the 
course  of  action  it  is  following  in  regard 
to  South  Vietnam. 

In  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday     afternoon,     we    answered— 
really— the  President,  when  we  expressed 
our  disagreement  with  the  policy  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  South  Vietnam  and 
some  other  policies  of  his.    However,  one 
would  not  know  that  on  that  occasion 
the  President  was  answered,  because  the 
kept  press  that  sits  in  the  gallery  over 
the  clock  to  my  left,  or  at  least  its  edi- 
tors, do  not  intend  to  permit  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  hear  voices  of  dissent  with 
regard  to  this  unsound  American  policy. 
The  kept  press  intends  to  keep  that  cov- 
ered up.    However,  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  learn  the  facts;  and 
when  they  learn  them,  they  will  resent 
that  situation,  and  their  action  will  be 
just  that  much  more  vigorous. 

Prom  conversations  this  morning  with 
other  Senators.  I  understand  that  the 
television  and  radio  announcers  have  not 
stated  that  I  made  my  speech  yesterday, 
but  Instead,  have  announced  that  I 
would  make  It  at  a  later  time.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  typical  falsification  by  the  news 
media,  for  I  made  no  such  statement. 
To  the  contrary,  yesterday  afternoon  I 
spoke  for  approximately  1  hour  and  a 
half  and  proceeded  to  answer  both  the 
President  and  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee;  and  also,  by 
Implication.  I  answered  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  on  that 
matter  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   wlU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing  to  yield 
to  other  Senators,  to  permit  them  to 
make  statements  concurring  with  his 
views.  In  that  connection,  would  he 
prefer  first  to  present  his  statement,  and 
thereafter  to  yield  to  other  Senators? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
either  before  or  after  I  make  my  state- 
ment. However,  once  I  begin  to  make 
my  major  remarks,  I  shall  prefer  to  com- 
plete them  without  yielding. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  contemplate  voting  in  the 
affirmative.  My  decision  to  do  so  will 
be  based  on  my  judgment  In  regard  to 
the  procedural  matter  involved,  not  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Throughout  my  entire  career  as  a 
lawyer  and  the  10  years  during  which 
I  served  as  a  judge,  I  learned  clearly  that 
there  must  be  uniformity  of  treatment 
of  problems;  it  is  clearly  vrrong  to  at- 
tempt to  apply  different  rules,  on  the 
basis  of  attempting  to  suit  the  whims 
of  the  one  who  is  making  the  judgment. 
In  the  Senate  there  has  been  rather 
uniform  application  of  its  rule  that  each 
bill  Is  to  t>e  sent  to  a  Senate  committee, 
for  study  and  report.  During  the  7  years 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  many  other  Senators  endorse 
that  rule;  and  I  subscribe  to  It. 

This  bin  contains  many  titles.  I  state 
with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  that  even 
when  one  sits  down,  applies  himself 
most  diligently,  and  brings  to  his  study 
of  this  subject  all  the  knowledge  he  has. 
he  stUl  will  not  be  able  to  be  certain  of 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bin.  ^     ^  ^, 

Clearly  It  would  be  wrong  to  adopt  tne 
view  that  bins  shall  be  referred  to  Sen- 
ate committees  only  when  that  would 
suit  the  fancy  or  the  cause  of  certain 
Senators.    Clearly  it  would  be  fallacious 
and  dangerous  to  subscribe  to  the  view 
that  bnis  would  be  raUroaded  by  being 
referred  to  whatever  committees  would 
act  either  favorably  or  unfavorably.  In 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  sponsor. 
So  Mr  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from'  Oregon  is  entirely  correct  in  the 
position  he  takes  in  regard  to  this  meas- 
ure    He  and  other  Senators  who  join 
him  in  that  view  wlU  be  criticized,  of 
course;  but  If  we  anow  criticism  to  warp 
our  honest  judgment,  we  shaU  not  be 
worthy  of  being  Members  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  Congress. 

A  grave  mistake  was  made  3  weeks  ago 
when  the  bni  was  not  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. If  it  had  been  sent  there  at  that 
time,  hearings  would  have  been  con- 
ducted there,  judgments  would  have  been 
f  oi-mulated,  opinions  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed, and  today  the  bin  would  be  be- 
fore the  Senate,  ready  to  be  dealt  witn 
in  the  normal  procedure.  However,  that 
was  not  done. 

I  confess  that  it  was  easier  for  me  to 
vote  3  weeks  ago  In  favor  of  sending  the 
bin  to  committee  than  it  wni  be  for  me  to 
vote  today  on  that  question.  However,  it 
Is  stin  true  that  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple is  involved— a  principle  which  i 
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have  always  considered  one  of  the 
sacred  aspects  of  our  democratic  system; 
namely,  uniformity  of  treatment,  ^ual 
justice  to  all.  Therefore.  Mr.  President, 
regardless  of  the  significance  of  this  bill, 
it  clearly  does  not  warrant  treatment 
different  from  that  given  to  other  bills 
which  come  before  the  Senate. 

Finany.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  bit 
of  documentary  support.  Our  deceased 
and  martyred  President  in  1957,  when  a 
civil  rights  Wll  was  before  this  body, 
voted  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  to  send  the  bUl  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  then  majority  leader,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  John- 
son, voted  against  the  majority  and  said 
that  the  bill  should  be  sent  to  committee. 
The  present  majority  leader  on  the 
Democratic  side  simUarly  voted  for  re- 
ferral of  the  bUl  to  committee. 

The  situation  today  is  no  different  from 
what  it  was  then.  For  our  own  honor 
and  respect  for  the  orderly  procedures  of 
the  Senate.  It  behooves  us  to  refer  the 
bUl  to  the  committee  with  a  definite 
limitation  upon  the  time  when  it  shan  be 
brought  back. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  bin  is  not  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate  at  the  desig- 
nated time,  and  arguments  are  made 
which  would  contemplate  delay  In  the  re- 
porting of  the  bill,  I  Shan  vote  for  prompt 
cloture  to  bring   the  bill  back  to  the 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  support  he  has  given 
me  I  agree  with  everything  that  ne 
has  said,  except  that  I  would  make  one 
Uttle  modification.  He  has  said  he  would 
vote  with  a  little  less  enthusiasm  today 
to  send  the  bin  to  committee  than  he 
would  have  voted  3  weeks  ago.  I  shaU 
take  out  of  order  now  one  of  the  argu- 
ments I  had  planned  to  make  in  sup- 
port of  sending  the  bUl  to  the  conmiit- 

tec 

I  beUeve  there  is  much  stronger  rea- 
son today  to  send  the  bin  to  committee 
because  of  the  debate  that  has  occurred 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
14  days  I  have  listened  to  much  of  that 
debate.  I  have  listened  to  the  Senators 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr. 
Hill]  the  Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  TalmadgeI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Thitr- 
MOND] ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin]  .  I  have  listened  to  all 
the  opponents  of  the  bill. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating!,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  many 
other  proponents  of  the  bUl. 

If  I  ever  saw  a  bill  that  needed  to  be 
clarified  for  the  courts  by  way  of  a  com- 
mittee report,  the  argument  which  has 
taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
In  the  past  14  days  has  shown  that  blU 
to  be  the  one  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senators  to  whom  I  have  referred 
have  proved  my  case.  They  did  not 
know  they  were  proving  it  at  the  time, 
I  am  sure,  but  they  have  proved  my  case 
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for  sending  the  bUl  back  to  committee 
In  order  to  obtain  a  committee  report. 
Those  Senators  cannot  agree  on  any 
part  of  the  bUl.  They  camiot  agree  on 
definitions.  They  cannot  agree  on 
meanings.  What  can  we  expect  the 
courts  to  do  when  they  come  to  consider 
legislation  about  which  Senators  are  in 
such  disagreement? 

But  I  will  suggest  what  those  Senators 
can  do.  They  can  sit  down  and  write 
a  scholarly  majority  report  that  the 
courts  can  use  in  the  hotly  contested  lltl- 
gaUon  that  win  take  place  in  innumera- 
ble cases  in  the  next  decade.  If  I  say 
nothing  else  today,  I  hope  Senators  will 
remember  that  the  essence  of  the  posi- 
Uon  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  that 
the  Senate  has  a  duty— speUed 
"d-u-t-y" — to  the  courts  of  our  country 
to  give  the  courts  the  benefit  of  both  ma- 
jority and  minority  views,  and  to  use 
those  views  as  the  basis  for  cross-exam- 
ination m  the  debate  that  win  fonow  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  bUl. 

I    desire    that   conunittee   report   on 
which  to  buttress  the  arguments  that  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bin  has  asked 
me  to  make  on  certain  constitutional 
Issues  involved  in  the  bill.    I  have  been 
assigned  certain  major  constitutional  is- 
sues involved  in  the  bill  to  present  later 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.    I  shaU  do 
the  best  I  can,  for  I  am  for  the  strong- 
est possible  bni.     But  I  should  like  to 
have  a  committee  report  to  which  I  can 
refer  in  that  discussion  and  make  the 
legislative  history  In  relationship  to  that 
committee  report  for  the  future  refer- 
ence of  the  courts  of  our  country.    For 
that  reason.  I  believe  It  is  more  Impor- 
tant now  than  3  weeks  ago  that  the  bUi 
be  referred  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Ohio.  ^  ,    _ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Probably  the  words  I 
used  had  an  improper  impact.  My  hesi- 
tation came  from  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  dispose  of  the  business  before  it. 
But  the  other  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
so  grave,  and  the  delay  of  10  days  so 
inconsequential,  that  I  cannot  abandon 
my  original  judgment.  Conformity  to 
orderly  procedure  Is  more  Important 
than  rushing  the  bUl  through. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that 
when  we  think  we  are  doing  the  great- 
est good  by  setting  aside  law  and  rules, 
we  find  that  eventually  a  disregard  for 
orderly  procedure  t^411  come  back  to 
haunt  us— and  it  wUl  in  the  present  case 
because  of  the  many  ramifications  and 
the  novel   provisions  contained  in  the 

l"  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 

yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  wni  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  have  read  the  Sen- 
ator's motion  at  the  desk.  I  should  Uke 
to  inquire  of  the  Senator  whether  he 
thinks  the  words  of  the  motion  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  result  which  he  would 
like  to  achieve.  I  make  that  statement 
for  the  fonowlng  reason: 

It  Is  my  recollection  that  on  a  previous 
occasion  a  biU  on  a  subject  pertairung 
to  civil  rights  was  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  instructions 
to  report  back  on  a  day  certain.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  did,  without  rec- 
ommendation; and  that,  I  beUeve.  was 
strictly  within  the  language  of  the  terms 
of  reference. 

Earner  this  year  there  was  a  somewhat 
simUar  situation  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  on  which  I  serve, 
when  there  was  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee the  Mundt  wheat  bin,  which  dealt 
with  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia.  But 
in  that  instance  the  committee  was  di- 
rected to  report  back  Its  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  blU  should  or  should  not 


By  a  vote  of  8  to  7  we  recommended 
that  the  bin  should  not  pass.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  was 
very  insistent— and  he  had  time  on  his 
side— that  neither  a  majority  report  nor 
minority  views  should  be  prepared  and 

filed.  ,  ,      .. 

In  the  Ught  of  the  language  in  the 
Senator's  motion  I  am  fearful  that  the 
same  thing  win  happen  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  which,  as  we  know. 
Is  under  the  very  careful  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  . 
He  win  never  even  pon  the  committee. 
There  will  be  no  report,  so  that  in  the 
end  we  shaU  have  some  testimony  which 
will  merely  reiterate  much  of  the  testi- 
mony already  taken  in  two  other  commit- 
tees and  in  the  House,  and  we  shall  have 
wasted  10  days. 

If  the  Senator  could  assure  the  sen- 
ate that  if  his  motion  were  agreed  to  the 
Senate  would  get  written  reports.  Includ- 
ing majority  and  minority  views,  by  the 
time  fixed.  I  would  be  much  more  in- 
cUned  to  support  the  Senator's  motion 
But  as  I  read  what  I  take  to  be  the  legal 
meaning  of  his  language,  it  would  be 
within  the  power  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  I  am  afraid  would  pre- 
vent a  report  from  being  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.    WhUe  I  am  making  my 
legal  argument,  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania    would    confer    with    the 
Parliamentarian.    The  motion  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Parliamentarian.    I  was  as- 
sured that  it  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose that  I  have  in  mind.    As  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  knows,  I  first  desired 
to  include  in  the  motion  a  requirement 
that  the  bfil  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness when  It  was  reported  back  to  the 
Senate.     The    Senator   wni   recan   the 
conversation  I  had  with   him.     But  I 
checked  with  the  Parliamentarian,  and 
he  said  that  such  a  provision  would  be 
out  of  order  and  could  not  be  included. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  I  am 
assured  nothing  can  stop  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  writing   and  signing  a 
majority  report  and  filing  it  with  the 
Senate  as  a  report  of  the  majority. 

No  chairman  of  any  committee  could 
stop  it  if  he  tried  it.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  presume  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  try  it.  I  shan  have  something  to 
say  later  about  that,  in  my  prepared 
statement.    I  wish  to  cover  this  point 

now. 

In  my  judgment,  a  clear  duty  rests  on 
the  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  favor  a  civil  rights  blU  to  get  busy 
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and  start  preparing  a  report  on  the  bilt 
and  sign  it.  and  submit  it  to  the  Senat^ 
on  April  8th.  That  would  be  a  report  of 
the  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committed^ 
no  matter  how  opposed  to  the  report  thfe 
chairman  of  the  committee  might  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  hope  my  friend 
from  Oregon  would  prove  to  be  correct. 
He  might.  I  fear— and  I  am  afraid  irt/ 
fears  are  justified— that  the  end  result 
of  the  language  used  in  the  motion  will 
not  be  the  result  the  Senator  wishes.  I 
would  hope  the  Senator,  who  is  a  skilled 
parliamentarian  and  a  first-class  lawyer, 
would  think  long  about  the  wording  tre 
ParUamentarian  put  in  the  motion.  b(;- 
cause,  as  I  read  it  as  a  lawyer,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  that,  first,  r^o 
written  report  need  be  filed,  and,  seconi, 
that  when  the  bill  comes  back  it  will  not 
be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  after  consultation 
with  the  Parliamentarian  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  still  holds  that  vie'v, 
I  announce  that  I  will  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept any  modification  of  the  motion  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  suggests  ps 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  thete 
can  be  a  majority  report  and  minority 
views,  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  J 

Whatever  the  Senator  from  Pennsjjl- 
vaiua  decides  is  necessary  in  the  chant- 
ing of  this  language— if  a  languabe 
change  is  needed— is  acceptable  to  nje. 
I  would  not  have  offered  it  in  this  foip 
if  I  had  not  satisfied  myself  that  th^ 
motion  would  accomplish  the  purple 
sought.  But  if  the  Senator  will  tell  me 
what  change  he  wants.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accept  the  change. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield,  without  losog 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  GRUENING.  As  one  who  v^Ul 
support  the  motion  of  the  Senator  frcm 
Oregon  and  will  fight  for  a  strong  cii^il 
rights  bill,  which  I  have  been  convinced 
for  a  long  time  has  been  necessary,  and 
indeed  long  overdue,  I  ask  the  Senatoi  if 
there  is  any  danger,  if  his  motion  pre- 
vails, that  when  the  bill  comes  back  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  it  will  not  be 
the  pending  business,  and  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  further  delay  of  days,  such 
as  we  have  had  in  the  last  2  weeks,  he- 
fore  the  bill  can  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  it  vi^ry 
clear  that  it  will  not  be  the  pending 
business,  but  the  Senate  is  going  to  have 
to  face  that  question  one  way  or  an- 
other anyhow.  What  difference  does  it 
make' in  the  long  run?  We  shall  have 
all  summer,  if  the  opposition  wants  to 
fight  all  summer,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  parliamentary  tactics  that  the  op- 
position will  use  to  prevent  a  vote.  I  im 
not  at  all  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  inv6ke 
cloture  to  get  the  bill  back  on  the 
calendar.  So  what?  We  may  have|  to 
invoke  cloture  a  second  time.  So  whbt? 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  fight  this  battld  in 
the  alleys  and  from  the  housetops  ^nd 
In  the  corridors  and  at  the  crossroads — 
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parliamentarily  speaking— for  as  long  as 
it  takes.  We  may  have  to  vote  cloture 
two  or  three  times  with  respect  to  some 
aspects  of  the  debate.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  problem.  If  the  Senate  has  the 
votes  for  cloture,  it  will  continue  to  have 
the  votes  for  cloture,  because  the  issue 
will  be  the  same — ending  the  debate. 

Refusing  to  send  the  bill  to  committee 
cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
when  the  bill  comes  back  to  the  Senate, 
it  will  not  be  the  pending  business.  We 
will  make  it  the  pending  business.  Let 
the  opposition  talk  for  a  while. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  but  let  me  make 
clear  that  if  there  are  any  procedural 
questions  to  be  asked,  the  Senator  should 
ask  them  now,  because  once  I  start  my 
legal  argument,  I  will  not  yield  xmtil  I 
complete  it.  I  want  it  to  appear  in  con- 
tinuity in  the  Record.  In  fairness  to  the 
Record,  I  owe  it  to  those  who  support 
me  to  make  the  speech  without  inter- 
ruptions. But  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  any  questions  he  wants  to 

sisk  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  amend  the 
motion  to  provide  that  when  the  bill  is 
reported  back  on  April  8,  it  will  auto- 
matically be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  had  proposed  that. 
The  Parliamentarian  advised  me  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand from  the  Parliamentarian  that 
it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  worth  the  effort 
to  try  it,  anyway.  Perhaps  no  point  of 
order  would  be  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Does  the  Senator  really 

think  so? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  can 
try  it.  I  am  sure  many  votes  would  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  such  a  provision 
were  included  as  a  part  of  the  motion. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  the  effort. 
Perhaps  by  unanimous  consent  there 
could  be  an  agreement  reached  that  if 
the  motion  carried,  the  day  the  bill  was 
reported  back  it  would  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  try  to  obtain  such 
a  unanimous -consent  agreement  before 
the  vote  this  afternoon.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  not  appreciate  my 
view,  but  I  find  it  impossible,  as  a  lawyer, 
to  put  something  in  the  motion  that  I 
know  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  That 
is  not  very  artistic  work  for  a  lawyer  to 
engage  in. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows  that  a  host  of  objections  would 
be  made.  The  Senator  does  not  think 
the  opposition  would  agree  to  that  re- 
quest, does  he?  I  take  judicial  notice 
that  my  wonderful  but  mistaken  friends 
from  the  South  would  almost  rise  as  a 
body  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
not  that  be  an  indication  that  the  per- 
son who  objects  is  more  interested  in  an 
issue  than  in  an  orderly  consideration  of 
this  subject? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  can  take  ju- 
dicial notice  that  they  are  interested  in 


killing  the  bill  by  any  exercise  of  their 
parliamentary  rights. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  the  objection  would  come 
from  the  quarters  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  thinks  it  would;  so  I  wonder  If 
he  would  try  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  willing  to  put  the 
unanimous -consent  request,  without 
changing  my  motion.  It  would  be  inar- 
tistic for  me  to  do  that.  As  a  lawyer,  I 
do  not  like  to  propose  something  that  I 
know  is  illegal  when  I  propose  it.  My 
profession  Is  criticized  enough  for  try- 
ing to  support  illegal  proposals.  I  could 
not  do  that.  But  I  would  go  along,  be- 
fore the  motion  was  put  to  a  vote,  with 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  agreement  that  the  bill  be  made  the 
pending  business  when  returned  to  the 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  I  should 
state  that  if  such  a  motion  is  made  I 
would  like  to  be  notified.  I  give  notice 
that  I  would  raise  a  point  of  order,  and 
I  would  object  to  the  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  make  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  would  not  think  of  putting 
the  majority  leader  in  that  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator 
knows  that  he  would  not  put  me  in  any 
position.  Many  other  Senators  would 
offer  the  objection.    I  believe  he  knows 

that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree.  The  Senator 
will  agree  that  my  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was  appropriate,  in  view 
of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  point 
would  be  raised  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  accepting  the  sugges- 
tion. I  respect  the  majority  leader,  but 
I  do  not  understand  why  he  would  object 
to  its  being  made  the  pending  business, 
immediately  upon  the  bill  being  reported 
back  to  the  Senate.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  after  3  weeks  of  delay  in  trying 
to  make  the  bill  the  pending  business, 
that  is  exactly  what  he  would  want  when 
the  bill  was  reported  back. 

Such  an  agreement  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  right  of  each  Senator  to  vote 
for  or  against  the  motion.  It  would  only 
insure  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  April  8  should  the  motion  carry. 
But  I  respect  his  views  and  would  still 
hope  the  Senator  will  raise  that  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  now.  I  have  al- 
ready raised  it  and  received  my  answer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  Is  sin- 
cere in  making  the  motion,  as  we  know, 
and  has  stated  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  debate  so  far  concerning 
definitions  in  the  bill,  and  so  forth.  Cer- 
tainly, there  have  been  differences.  Does 
the  Senator  really  feel  in  his  heart  that 
any  of  those  differences  would  be  resolved 
by  sending  the  bill  to  committee  and  re- 
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ceiving  a  majority  report  and  minority 

views?  _  .„   . 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  question  will  be 
resolved  in  the  courts  of  America,  not 
by  sending  it  to  committee.  The  thesis 
of  my  remarks  is  that  we  are  not  giving 
the  courts  the  best  evidence  as  to  con- 
gressional intent.  It  is  that  simple.  I 
beUeve  we  have  a  duty  to  give  the  courts 
the  best  evidence  of  congressional  in- 
tent— or  at  least  to  try  to  do  so. 

I  know  some  of  the  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York— and  undoubtedly  he 
will  express  them  again— as  to  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  within  the  committee; 
but  we  shall  never  know  until  we  try. 
I  believe  the  odds  are  all  in  favor  of 
obtaining  a  good  committee  report. 

I  do  not  flatter  the  Senator  from  New 
York— and  in  this  I  am  as  sincere  as  I 
can  be — but  the  fact  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary    Committee.    That    means    a 
great  deal  to  me.    The  fact  that  he  is  on 
that  committee  gives  the  Senate  great 
assurance   that   the  Senate  will   get  a 
legal  document  by  way  of  a  committee 
report  for  which  in  the  decade  ahead 
the  courts   will   thank   the   committee. 
So  will  the  Senate.    I  wish  to  have  that 
lesal  service  from  the  Senator  from  New 
York.     I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of 
the  opportunity  to  join  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  majority  report  which  I  am 
sure  he  would  join  in  preparing,  if  the 
bill  is  referred  to  committee  for  10  days. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  Senator  starting  his  speech.    He  has 
been  kind  and  generous.     I  might  tell 
him,  however,  that  yesterday  one  of  my 
constituents,  who   heard   the  Senator's 
gracious  reference  to  me  as  being  one  of 
his  teachers  in  the  field  of  civil  rights, 
asked   me   whether   the   Senator   from 
Oregon  fiunked  the  course. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  constituent  was 
not  in  the  class.  If  he  had  been  in  the 
class,  he  would  not  have  made  that  com- 
ment. 
Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  probably  true. 
I  feel  that  the  Senator  is  unrealistic 
about  what  will  happen  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  unless  all  history  is  changed. 
There  will  be  no  amendments  voted  on. 
There  will  be,  perhaps,  one  or  two  wit- 
nesses called.  This  same  question  came 
before  the  Senate  in  1960,  and  the  actual 
work  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
far  from  fruitful.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  back  without  any  recom- 
mendations, which  I  assume  it  would  be 
permitted  to  do  under  the  motion  before 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  cover  that  part  in 
my  sp>eech. 

Mr.  President,  I  proceed  with  my  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  motion.  As  I  have 
announced,  I  shall  not  yield  until  I  finish 
reading  the  manuscript,  a  copy  of  which 
is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  involves  consid- 
erable technical  and  legal  discussion  of 
cases  and,  therefore,  in  fairness  to  myself 
and  to  those  who  support  the  motion,  I 
shall  not  yield. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  manuscript,  I 
wish  to  put  to  rest  a  cloakroom  rumor 
about  the  position  taken  by  civil  rights 
forces  in  this  country,  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  all  against  the  Morse  motion. 


I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
proponents  of  civil  rights  legislation,  of 
which  I  am  one,  that  civil  rights  propo- 
nents, including  proponents  among  the 
Negroes  of  America,  are  far  from  unan- 
imous in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Prominent  Negro  leaders  have  come  to 
my  office  in  recent  days  and  expressed 
their  complete  approval  of  my  motion, 
once  they  came  to  understand  it. 

One  of  the  great  Negro  women  of 
America  came  to  my  ofiBce  believing  she 
was  against  my  motion  and  she  spent 
an  hour  with  me.  Now  she  is  out  in  the 
country  making  it  clear  to  Negro  civil 
rights  groups  that  she  believes  I  am 
right  and  some  of  their  leaders  wrong  in 
their  opposition. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  Negro 
leaders  are  against  the  bill  going  to  com- 
mittee, for  the  major  reason  that  they 
do  not  wish  any  amendments  made  to 
the  bill.  They  wish  us  to  rubberstamp 
the  House  bill.  Their  motives  are  mixed. 
In  part,  they  wish  us  to  rubberstamp 
the  House  bill  because  they  believe  that 
if  any  amendments  are  added  to  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  committee,  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  it  has  to  go  to  con- 
ference, it  might  encounter  diflBculties 
on  the  House  side  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  we  are  in  rather  bad  shape 
if  on  the  House  side  the  proponents  do 
not  have  sufficient  votes  for  a  civil  rights 
bill  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  if 
it  should  raise  any  objections  against 
sending  a  bill  that  comes  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  conference.  Of  course,  this  is  all 
hypothetical. 

If  I  have  listened  to  an  argument 
without  any  substance,  it  is  the  argu- 
ment that  Senators  should  be  against 
the  Morse  motion  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  motion  should  be  agreed  to,  the  re- 
sult might  be  some  amendments;  and 
that  if  amendments  were  made  and  the 
bill  went  to  conference,  the  result  might 
be  a  "hassle"  on  the  House  side,  and 
there  might  be  difficulty  with  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  House. 

What  an  argtunent.  I  make  my  last 
answer  to  the  argument  by  saying :  Does 
anyone  seriously  think  the  bill  will  pass 
the  Senate  without  amendment?  Does 
anyone  think  we  could  pass  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  if  we  lack  cloture? 

More  than  that,  since  when  do  we  sit 
in  the  Senate  and  act  as  rubber  stamps 
for  the  House,  yielding  to  any  argviment 
that  we  must  not  interpose  anything  the 
House  presents  on  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation such  as  this?  IX  Senators  ever 
owed  a  solemn  trust  to  their  constituents, 
they  owe  it  to  them  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  for  this  is  a  bill  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  country. 

We  had  better  take  the  bill  and  ana- 
lyze it  section  by  section  in  committee 
and  section  by  section  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  when  Senators  answer 
the  final  rollcall  on  the  bill  they  will  have 
kept  their  trust. 

We  have  no  right  to  pass  the  buck,  so 
far  as  our  obligations  on  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
particularly,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  be- 
cause when  we  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  find  in  that  report  one  little 


paragraph  which  can  be  used  by  a  court 
in  the  future  in  passing  judgment  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  bill  as  it  went  to  the 
House.  We  do  not  have  anything  now 
that  can  be  helpful  to  a  court  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House.  The  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  between  the  pros  and 
the  cons  in  the  past  14  days  would  not 
be  of  any  help  to  a  court,  either. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  my  manuscript, 
to  prove  it. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  civil  rights  legislation  I 
have  consistently  urged  that  the  Senate 
function  through  its  normal  procedure 
of  sending  the  bill  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  hearings  and  a  re- 
port. I  took  this  position  in  1957,  in 
1960.  and  I  am  taking  it  again  in  1964. 

My  flrst  and  foremost  interest  is  in 
expediting  the  work  of  the  Senate  itself. 
In  the  20  years  that  I  have  been  in  this 
body,  I  have  never  known  a  debate,  or 
consideration  of  a  measure,  that  was  not 
expedited  in  many  ways  when  it  came 
to  the  floor  with  a  committee  report  ex- 
plaining its  terms  and  their  meaning. 
I  have  seldom  known  a  time  when  the 
Senate  was  not  in  deep  water  when  it 
considered  a  major  bill  or  amendment 
that  did  not  have  hearings  and  a  com- 
mittee report  explaining  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  have  not 
myself  offered  and  supported  far-reach- 
ing floor  amendments  that  did  not  come 
from  a  committee.  I  have  done  so  in 
the  past  and  shall  undoubtedly  do  so 
in  the  future.  But  I  know  very  well  the 
handicap  that  is  imposed  upon  every 
Member  of  this  body  when  we  try  to 
draft  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

On  some  subjects,  the  background  of 
hearings  and  a  committee  report  is  more 
vital  than  on  other  subjects.  But  there 
is  no  issue  that  is  ever  considered  by  this 
body  that  is  more  legalistic,  that  is  more 
intricately  wrapped  up  in  legal  prece- 
dents and  meanings,  than  is  civil  rights 
legislation.  One  other  class  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  also  highly  legalistic  is 
labor-management  legislation,  and  be- 
fore I  am  through  with  my  speech,  I 
am  going  to  tell  the  Senate  what  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  said  about  one  effort  of 
this  body  to  draft  labor  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber. 

As  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  teacher  of  law 
for  many  years,  I  read  this  civil  rights 
bill,  H.R.  7152,  with  many  unresolved 
questions  of  what  term  after  term  and 
phrase  after  phrase  of  it  really  mean. 
One  almost  has  to  be  a  lawyer  just  to 
detect  the  complexities  in  it. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  companion 
bill,  S.  1731.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  civil  rights  bill.  I  know 
what  kind  of  legislation  I  think  should 
be  enacted  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
S.  1731  accomplishes  what  I  have  in 
mind  as  a  cosponsor. 

But  I  know  all  too  well  that  there  are 
infinite  questions  that  could  be  put  to 
me  about  the  exact  impact  of  it  that  I 
could  not  answer.  Frankly,  I  have  some 
doubts  that  the  language  of  the  bill  real- 
ly goes  as  far  and  does  as  firmly  and 
conclusively  what  I  believe  it  should.  I 
can  see  that  there  may  well  be  other  laws 
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and  precedents  that  would  vitiate  some  of 
the  provisions  of   either  H.R.   7152   or 

S. 1731.  ^^    „ 

I  am  primarily  anxious  that  the  House- 
passed  bill  undergo  the  committee  pro:e- 
dure  in  the  Senate  because  I  want  to  be 
sure  it  is  as  strong  a  bill  as  I  thinh  it 
should  be.  Moreover,  it  was  amended  on 
the  House  floor.  For  the  meaning  £,nd 
import  of  those  amendments  we  have  no 
guidance  except  what  was  said  abbut 
them  in  the  House  debate.  One  can  easi- 
ly see  why  the  courts  are  reluctant  to 
go  to  floor  debates  for  the  intent  of  C  m- 

One  section  of  the  bill  in  which  I  am 
most  interested  is  title  VI.    It  deals  vith 
the  termination  of  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation  in  programs  or  activities  of  the 
States  that  are  segregated.    I  introdt  ced 
S    1665  on  June  4.  1963,  requiring  ad- 
ministrators of  all  Federal  participaMon 
programs  to  cut  off  such  aid  to  any  seg- 
regated portion  of  it.   I  think  that  sh(  luld 
have  been  done  already,  because  I  do  not 
believe  Federal  money  can  be  disbutsed 
for  activities  that  are  unconstitutiolnal. 
But  I  also  believe  that  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  establish  a  policy  on  this  matter 
if  the  administration  has  failed  to  da  it. 
Let  me  stress  the  fact  that,  in  my 
judgment,  from  the  President  on  qown 
in  the  administration,  the  constitutibnal 
power  to  do  that  has  always  existed.    Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  believe  legislatio|n  is 
needed  that  would  leave  no  roomj  for 
doubt  as  to  mandatory  compUanc^  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  the  exjecu- 
tive  agencies  of  the  Gk)vernment.  i 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ton- 
sent  that  the  text  of  Senate  bill  1635  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  billJ  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORt),  as 
follows :  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stat^  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  J  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that,  in  all 
programs  administered  or  executed  *y  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  States  or  their  poetical 
subdivisions  and  supported,  in  whole jor  In 
part,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Iftilted 
States,  no  Individuals  participating  In  or 
benefiting  from  such  programs  shall  b*  seg- 
regated or  otherwise  discriminated  aialnst 
because  of  race  or  color. 

Sec  2.  No  moneys  shall  be  paid  b^  the 
United  States  to  or  for  the  benefit  oC  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  under 
any  program  of  Federal  assistance — 

(1)  to  plan  or  provide  facilities,  services, 
benefits,  or  employment  In  such  Stite  or 
political  subdivision, 

(2)  to  defray  administrative  expenses  of 
a  program  in  such  State  or  political  iiubdl- 

vlslon.  or 

(3)  to  defray  the  cost  of  carrying  out  a 
program  In  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, ^  . 
If  the  participants  In  or  beneficiaries  of  such 
program  In  such  State  or  political  silbdlvl- 
slon  are  segregated,  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  race  or  color. 

Sec  3  The  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
referred  to  in  this  Act  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  programs —  ,   .^  , 

( 1 )  to  assist  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
schools,  highways,  airports,  parks  and  recre- 
ational areas,  community  facilities,  an^  pub- 
lic works  generally: 

(2)  to  provide  old-age  assistance,  iliedlcal 
assistance  for  the  aged,  assistance  to|  needy 
families  with  children,  assistance  for  pater- 
nal   and    chUd    welfare,    assistance    to    the 
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blind,  assistance  to  the  disabled,  and  public 
health  and  welfare  assistance  programs  gen- 
erally; ^     .. 

(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
unemployed  and  assistance  in  the  training, 
retraining,  and  placement  of  workers: 

(4)  to  provide  assistance  to  business.  In- 
cluding agriculture; 

(5)  to  provide  assistance  to  educational 
Institutions  and  to  Individuals  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  and 

(6)  to  provide  assistance  to  National 
Guard  and  civil  defense  activities. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  title  VI 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  deals  with  the  same 
problem.  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report  describes  the  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  title  VI  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  Judiciary'  Committee.  But  that  title 
was  amended  on  the  House  floor.  The 
amendment  states  that  no  action  shall 
be  taken  to  cut  off  the  Federal  share  of 
these  moneys  except  on  the  direction  of 
the  President.  In  my  opinion,  that  de- 
stroys the  entire  policy  direction  of  S. 
1665.  and  of  the  House  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  committee. 

The  President  already  has  this  au- 
thority, in  my  opinion:  it  is  the  lack  of 
action  under  it  that  I  think  Congress 
should  correct,  because  it  is  ultimately 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish the  policy  for  the  disbursements  of 
Federal  funds,  be  they  for  hospital  con- 
struction or  foreign  aid. 

Another  section  in  which  I  have  tre- 
mendous interest  is  title  HI.  This  is 
similar  to  the  old  title  III  of  the  civil 
rights  bUl  of  1957.  I  voted  against  the 
1957  bUl  when  title  III  was  dropped  out 
of  it  because  I  thought  its  removal  left 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper— the  wrap- 
per on  that  old  loaf  from  which  the  bread 
had  been  removed. 

This  title  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  proceedings  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens.  I  warn  Senators  that  they 
are  entering  one  of  the  most  treacherous 
shoals  of  legislation  when  they  deal  with 
the  litigfous  powers  of  Federal  authori- 
ties. If  we  do  so  without  benefit  of  our 
own  hearings  and  our  own  committee's 
report  on  this  title,  we  may  not  actually 
do  what  we  sponsors  and  backers  of  civil 
rights  legislation  want  to  do  in  passing 
this  legislation. 

It  is  not  only  the  language  of  the  bill 
that  will  confront  us.  There  will  be 
amendments  offered,  too.  We  are  going 
to  be  on  fluid  and  shifting  ground  in  try- 
ing to  say  what  the  effect  of  amendments 
will  be.  when  we  have  no  firm  guide  of 
our  own  on  what  the  language  of  the  title 

itself  means.  ,  ^^    ,, 

Yes,  we  have  the  report  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  But  it  deals  only 
with  the  bill  which  went  to  the  House 
floor  We  have  no  guide  except  what  we 
have  been  able  to  scrounge  as  to  what 
the  amended  bill  means.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  very  cryptic  report.  Virtually  all  of  it 
is  a  section-by-secUon  analysis,  which  is 
only  descriptive  of  the  legislation.  The 
section  entitled:  "Purposes  and  Content 
of  the  Legislation"  consists  of  only  one 
paragraph.  *    ^  „« 

We  have  the  House  report.  And  we 
have  the  brief  prepared  by  the  Justice 
Department.  These  are  the  most  defi- 
nite gxiides  the  Senate  has  as  to  the 
meaning  of  HJl.  5172.    But  the  House 


report  describes  it  not  as  it  came  from  the 
House  floor — only  as  it  went  to  the  House 

floor. 

Why,  moreover,  should  not  the  Senate 
function  as  the  separate  body  it  is?  We 
are  not  the  retainers  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. In  the  legislative  process,  it 
is  the  agencies  that  are  supposed  to  be 
on  tap,  not  on  top.  But  if  we  proceed 
with  the  bill  without  benefit  of  our  inde- 
pendent legal  study  of  it,  we  will  be  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the  Justice 
Department  for  guidance. 

COMMrrXEE     REPORT     NEEDED     TO     HELP     SENATJ 

Our  operations  on  the  Senate  floor 
will  be  characterized  by  guesses  and  by 
curbstone  judgments  throughout  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  If  one  does 
not  think  so,  he  should  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  past  14  days, 
or  he  should  have  listened  to  as  much 
debate  as  I  have  heard  for  the  past  14 
days.  As  I  said  earlier,  if  ever  a  case 
was  made  for  a  bill  to  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  has  been  made 
in  the  debate  during  the  past  14  days. 
No  court  could  bring  any  rhyme  or  rea- 
son out  of  the  Record  if  it  sought  to 
use  it  in  trying  to  determine  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  the  Senate. 

As  one  who  is  profoundly  anxious  to 
enact,  at  long  last  and  100  years  late,  a 
meaningful  enforcement  of  the  13th. 
14th.  and  15th  amendments,  I  do  not 
want  our  forces  to  go  into  this  fray  with 
such  a  handicap. 

There  is  no  quality  that  works  so  much 
against  our  side  as  the  quality  of  doubt. 
Senators  who  are  doubtful  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  are  the  least  likely  to  vote 
to  put  those  words  on  the  statute  books. 
How  often  have  we  said  to  each  other: 
"Well  I  don't  think  I  want  to  vote  for 
that  because  I  don't  know  just  what  its 
effect  will  be"?  In  the  end,  such  doubts 
lead  to  no  legislation  at  all. 

This  is  why  I  believe  those  of  us  who 
strongly  favor  and  support  this  bill  will 
be  in  a  better  and  a  stronger  position  to 
get  it  adopted  intact  if  we  have  a  com- 
mittee report  behind  us.    A  committee 
report    will    strengthen    our    hand.    A 
committee  report  will  make  much  easier 
the  task  of  those  of  us  assigned  to  a^t  as 
floor  managers  for  various  titles  of  tne 
bill.     Some  of  the  titles  have  been  re- 
ported as  separate  bills,  including  the 
public  accommodations  title  and  the  fair 
employment  title.    But  we  are  on  our 
own  when  it  comes  to  the   important 
matters  of  title  I  on  voting  rights,  title 
III   on   the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  desegregation  pro- 
ceedings, title  IV  on   desegregation  ol 
schools,  title  V  on  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  title  VI  on  federally  assisted 
programs. 

We  have  a  duty  to  see  to  it  that  we 
have  a  committee  report  which  will  give 
meaning  to  our  action  by  way  of  legis- 
lative intent,  to  which  the  courts  can 
later  resort. 

RELIANCE  OF  COURTS  UPON  COMMrTTEE  REPORTS 

Beyond  our  obligation  to  ourselves  to 
legislate  with  the  best  means  we  have  oi 
informing  and  educating  ourselves,  we 
also  have  an  obligation  to  leave  to  those 
who  will  litigate  under  a  civil  rignis 
statute  a  sound  record  of  our  intent. 
This  is  important  to  the  Utigants  them- 
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selves,  and  to  the  courts  who  one  day  will 
be  called  upon  to  apply  our  handiwork 
to  specific  cases. 

As  I  have  in  years  past.  I  wish  to  make 
available  for  Senators  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  and  done  over  the  years 
about  finding  and  evaluating  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

In  one  of  its  earliest  cases  which 
touched  on  this  point.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  made  these  comments  in  1845  in 
Aldridge  v.  Williams  ( 3  How.  9) .  He  was 
discussing  the  construction  of  a  tariff 
act: 

In  expounding  this  law.  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court  cannot  In  any  degree  be  Influenced 
by  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  In- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  In  the  debate 
which  took  place  on  its  passage,  nor  by  the 
motives  or  reasons  assigned  by  them  for  sup- 
porting or  opposing  amendments  that  were 
offered.  The  law  as  It  passed  Is  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  both  Houses,  and  the  only 
mode  In  which  that  will  Is  spoken  Is  In  the 
act  itself;  and  we  must  gather  their  Intention 
from  the  language  there  used,  comparing  It 
when  any  ambiguity  exists  with  the  laws 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  looking,  if  nec- 
essary, to  the  public  history  of  the  times  in 
which  It  was  passed. 

In  1897  a  court  again  commented,  in  a 
much  quoted  decision : 

Looking  simply  at  the  history  of  the  bill 
from  the  time  It  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate untU  it  was  finally  passed.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  say  what  were  the  views  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  each  House 
in  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  act.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
did  not  agree  with  Senator  Hoar  In  his  views 
as  to  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the 
act  as  It  passed  the  Senate.  All  that  can 
be  determined  from  the  debates  and  reports 
is  that  various  Members  had  various  views, 
and  we  are  left  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  as  we  determine  the  meaning 
of  other  acts,  from  the  language  used 
therein. 

There  Is,  too,  a  general  acquiescence  In 
the  doctrine  that  debates  In  Congress  are  not 
appropriate  sources  of  Information  from 
which  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage of  a  statute  passed  by  that  body. 
V.S.  v.  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (91  U.S. 
72.  79);  Aldridge  et  al.  v.  Williams  (3  How. 
9);  Mitchell  v.  Great  Works  Milling  and  Man- 
ufacturing  Co.  (2  Story  648.  653);  Queen  v. 
Hertford  College  (3Q.B.D.  693.  707) . 

The  reason  is  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  what  construction 
was  put  upon  an  act  by  the  Members  of  a 
legislative  body  that  i>assed  it  by  resorting 
to  the  speeches  of  Individual  Members  there- 
of. Those  who  did  not  speak  may  not  have 
agreed  with  those  who  did;  and  those  who 
spoke  might  differ  from  each  other;  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  only  proper  way  to  con- 
strue a  legislative  act  Is  from  the  language 
used  in  the  act.  and  upon  occasion,  by  a  re- 
sort to  the  history  of  the  times  when  it  was 
passed. 

In  this  case,  U.S.  v.  Trans -Missouri 
Freight  Association  (166  U.S.  290,  318), 
the  Court  was  construing  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act. 

In  1914,  the  Court  brought  in  com- 
mittee reports  as  a  guide  to  congressional 
Intent  Lapina  v.  Williams.  232  U.S.  78, 
1914.  In  construing  an  immigration  act, 
the  Court  said: 

Counsel  for  petitioner  finds  the  debates 
In  Congress  as  Indicating  that  the  act  was 
not  understood  to  refer  to  any  others  than 
Immigrants.  But  the  unreliability  of  such 
debates  as  a  source  from  which  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  language  employed  in  an 


act  of  Congress  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out.  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  go  beyond 
the  reports  of  the  committees. 

In  this  decision  the  Court  quoted  the 
reports  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees. 

In  U.S.  v.  St.  Paul  M.  &  M.  Railway  Co. 
(247  U.S.  310,  at  318(1918) ,  the  Supreme 
Court  enlarged  its  reliance  upon  com- 
mittee reports  to  include  the  fioor  state- 
ments of  the  committee  chairman  man- 
aging the  bill.    It  said: 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  relax  the  rule  that 
debates  In  Congress  are  not  appropriate  or 
even  reliable  guides  to  the  meaning  of  the 
language  of  an  enactment.  But  the  reports 
of  a  committee.  Including  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced, changes  made  In  the  bill  In  the  course 
of  Its  passage,  and  statements  made  by  the 
committee  chairman  In  charge  of  It.  stand 
upon  a  different  footing,  and  may  be  resorted 
to  under  proper  qualifications  •  •  •.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Lacey  (chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  In  charge  of  the  bill)  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  him  •  •  •  were  In  the 
nature  of  a  supplementary  report  of  the 
committee  •  •  •  they  may  very  properly 
be  taken  Into  consideration  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  proviso  •  •  •  to 
remove  any  ambiguity. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  strong  influence  of  the  case  of  United 
States  against  St.  Paul  M.  &  M.  Railway 
Company  in  1918.  There  is  not  a  Sena- 
tor who  has  not  witnessed  the  influence 
of  the  St.  Paul  case  on  Senate  proceed- 
ings many  times  during  his  tenure.  I 
have  witnessed  it  time  and  time  again 
during  my  20  years  in  the  Senate. 

What  is  the  procedure?  We  get  into 
a  forensic  argument  as  to  the  meaning 
of  something  in  a  bill.  We  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  if  he  is  with  the 
majority,  or  we  ask  a  member  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  if  the  chair- 
man is  not  with  the  majority,  or  is  not 
available,  to  answer  questions. 

We  say  we  are  making  legislative  his- 
tory. How  do  we  do  that?  We  write  out 
questions  and  we  talk  with  the  chair- 
man or  another  Senator  whom  we  in- 
tend to  cross-examine  before  we  ever 
come  to  the  CHiamber.  Usually  the  Sen- 
ator writes  out  his  answers  to  our 
questions. 

We  stand  in  the  Chamber  and  for- 
mally say:  "I  would  like  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  or  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee." 

The  Senator  reads  the  first  question, 
and  the  chairman  answers  the  question 
from  another  copy.  The  Senator  read- 
ing the  questions  has  the  answers  before 
him.  He  knows  what  the  answers  will 
be.  We  follow  that  procedure,  which  is 
quite  proper,  because  we  want  to  make 
the  history.  We  want  to  help  the  Court, 
because  we  are  following  the  decision  of 
the  Court  in  the  famous  St.  Paul  M.  &  M. 
Railway  Company  case  in  1918,  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted. 

And  in  Imhoff-Berg  Silk  Dyeing  Com- 
pany v.  U.S.  (43  Fed.  836,  at  837-838 
(D.C.  N.J.,  1930) ) : 

While  legislative  debate,  partaking  of  ne- 
cessity very  largely  of  impromptu  statements 
and  opinions,  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  any 
confidence  as  showing  the  true  Intent  of 
Congress  In  the  enactment  of  statutes,  a 
somewhat  different  standard  obtains  with 
reference   to  the  pronouncements  of  com- 


mittees having  In  charge  the  preparation  of 
such  proposed  laws.  These  committee  an- 
nouncements do  not,  of  course,  carry  the 
weight  of  a  Judicial  opinion,  but  are  rightly 
regarded  as  possessing  very  considerable 
value  of  an  explanatory  nature  regarding 
legislative  Intent  where  the  meaning  of  a 
statute  is  obscure. 

In  the  famous  case  of  Duplex  Company 
V.  Deering  (254  U.S.  443  at  474-575, 1921) . 
the  Court  said: 

By  repeated  decisions  of  this  Court  It  has 
come  to  be  well  established  that  the  debates 
In  Congress  expressive  of  the  views  and  mo- 
tives of  Individual  Members  are  not  a  safe 
guide,  and  hence  may  not  be  resorted  to,  In 
ascertaining  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  lawmaking  body  (citations).  But  re- 
ports of  committees  of  House  or  Senate  stand 
upon  a  more  solid  footing,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  exposition  of  the  legislative 
Intent  In  a  case  where  otherwise  the  mean- 
ing of  a  statute  Is  obscure  (citation).  And 
this  has  been  extended  to  Include  explana- 
tory statements  In  the  nature  of  a  supple- 
mental report  made  by  the  committee  mem- 
ber In  charge  of  a  bill  in  coxirse  of  passage 

That  was  a  reiteration  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  its  decision  in  the  old  St.  Paul 
M.  &  M.  case,  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
is  faithfully  followed  time  tmd  time 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  during 
each  session  of  the  Senate,  as  Senators 
try  to  build  up  legislative  histories  of 
bills. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  these  cases  are 
those  of  ancient  history  and  no  longer 
applicable,  let  me  bring  to  Senator's  at- 
tention a  1942  case.  In  U.S.  v.  Wright- 
wood  (315  U.S.  110,  1942),  the  Court  had 
to  construe  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  In  construing 
that  act,  and  after  citing  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  reports,  the  Court 
said: 

The  opinions  of  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate conflicting  with  the  explicit  statements 
of  the  meaning  of  the  statutory  language 
made  by  the  committee  reix>rt8  and  members 
of  the  committees  on  the  floor  Of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  are  not  to  be  taken  as  per- 
suasive of  the  congressional  purpose. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Court  relied  on 
the  committee  report. 

But  a  1947  case  has  the  greatest  rele- 
vancy to  our  present  situation.  This 
case  was  the  upshot  of  the  strike  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  over  the  mines  under 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  and  had  ob- 
tained a  temporary  restraining  order  to 
keep  the  miners  on  the  job.  In  U.S.  v. 
United  Mine  Workers  (330  U.S.  258, 
1947),  the  Court  had  to  construe  the 
War  Labor  Disputes  Act  and  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardia  Act  of  1932,  since  there  was 
a  question  whether  the  Federal  injunc- 
tion could  lie  against  workers  In  light  of 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act.  So  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  included  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  term  "employer,"  and  hence  forbade 
the  use  of  injunctions  in  industries  seized 
by  the  Government.  The  question  also 
arose  whether  Congress  had  meant  to 
amend  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  when 
it  passed  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

What  became  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act  over  Franklin  Roosevelt's  veto  w£is 
popularly  known  as  the  Smith -Cormally 
bill.  It  was  introduced  first  as  S.  796 
by  Senator  Connally.    No  hearings  were 
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held  on  S.  796  itself,  although  hearings 
on  similar  bills  had  been  held  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  pn; 
ceding  Congress.  S.  796  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committe;: 
but  no  hearings  were  held  by  the  cor^ 
mittee  on  it. 

That  situation  bears  some  similar! ; 
to  the  present  situation,  for  it  will  be  re- 
called that  several  weeks  ago  the  Seni- 
tor   from   Minnesota    [Mr.   Humphrey' 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  is  doing,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  a  magnificent  job.  dis- 
cussed the  situation  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred  in    connection    with    this    case: 
namely,  a  situation  in  which  the  Coirt 
pointed  out  that  no  hearings  had  be?n 
held    on    the    Smith -Connally    bill,    Jil- 
though  hearings  had  been  held  in  previ- 
ous  Congresses   on  similar   bills.    Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  the  Senator  from  Minr  e- 
sota  piled  up  on  his  desk  a  number  of 
committee  reports  and  a  number  of  com- 
mittee  hearings   of   previous   years    on 
other  civil  rights  bills,  and  used  them  in 
support  of  his  fallacious  contention  th  at 
there  were   already  plenty  of  hearir  gs 
and  plenty  of  committee  reports  on  civil 
rights  bills,  and  that  there  was  no  need 
to  have  morr  committee  hearings  and 
committee     reports     on     that    subject. 
However.  I  say  good  naturedly  that  iny 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  is  a 
pharmacist,  not  a  lawyer;  so  I  am  iot 
surprised  that  he  missed  this  basic  point 
of  parliamentary  law.    We  lawyers  ire 
incUned  to  say  that  arguments  suchlas 
the  one  he  made  then  are  immaterial, 
inconsequential,  and  irrelevant;  and  tliat 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  such.  1 

The  only  position  taken  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  this  point— as  made 
clear  by  the  position  it  took  on  ;he 
Smith-Connally  bill— is  that  it  will  o  m- 
sider  only  reports  and  hearings  on  ihe 
bill  under  consideration,  not  on  otier 
bills. 

Therefore,  I  point  out  that  the  cnly 
report  or  hearings  the  Court  will  c  in- 
sider when  this  bill  finally  is  brought  be- 
fore it  is  whatever  committee  hearings 
and  committee  report  there  may  be  on 
this  bill,  not  on  any  other  bill. 

In  1943,  after  some  debate  and  ac  ion 
on  some  amendments.  Senator  Conn  illy 
offered  a  substitute  for  his  whole  bill. 
That  amendment  was  really  an  entirely 
different  bill,  and  there  were  no  comi^nt- 
tee  hearings  on  it.     Likewise,  todayl  we 
have  before  us  a  House  bill,  and  there 
has  been  no  Senate  committee  heaiing 
or  Senate  committee  report  on  it.    That 
was  the  situation  which  Senator  Con- 
nally   created    when    he    offered     hat 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  new  bill. 
The  majority  leader  at  the  time  was  the 
incomparable,  great  Alben  Barklej,  of 
Kentucky.       Senator     Cormally's    fro- 
posal— his  amendment  in  the  natupe  of 
a   complete   substitute  for   the   Sn  ith- 
Connally  bill — caused  Senator  Bar  :ley, 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senat^,  to 
make  the  following  comment: 


of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, that  Is  what  we  are  compelled  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  Evidently  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — and  I  do  not 
say  this  In  criticism  but  merely  as  an  ob- 
servation of  the  fact — did  not  give  thorough 
consideration  to  the  bill;  otherwise  it  would 
have  changed  it  from  Its  original  terms 
which  were  drawn  before  we  got  into  the 
war,  before  the  War  Labor  Board  was  set 
up.  and  before  any  formula  was  adopted  by 
the  Government  for  the  settlement  of  wage 
disputes.  The  bill  was  presented  in  its  origi- 
nal form  after  the  War  Labor  Board  had 
been  in  existence  for  a  year  and  after  the 
Government  had  done  all  that  it  had  done 
by  the  various  Executive  orders  and  by  the 
Interpretations  of  those  Executive  orders  in 
the  attempt  to  adjust  labor  disputes.  The 
accuracy  of  the  observation  I  have  Just  made 
Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  author  of  the  bill,  has  un- 
dertaken to  correct  that  situation  by  offer- 
ing his  substitute. 

All  I  have  said  emphasizes  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  we  are  trying  to  w^lte  a  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


Before  I  do  that.  I  wish  to  predicate 
question  upon  the  following  observation- 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  are 
pelled   under   the   circumstances   to 
write  a  labor  legislative  policy  on  the 


The  situation  led  some  Senators  to 
request  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee — an  interest- 
ing bit  of  history.  A  motion  was  made 
on  May  5,  1943,  by  Senator  Wheeler  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
to  the  Senate  by  May  20.  This  motion 
was  defeated  by  27  yeas  to  52  nays. 

If  any  Senators  wish  to  take  any  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
would  make  a  grievous  mistake,  as  has 
been  proposed  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
same  error  was  committed  at  the  time 
of  the  Smith-Connally  bill. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  came  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  to  disputes  involving  the 
Government,  it  relied  in  part  on  the 
House  debates  of  1932  wherein  the  Court 
thought  Congressman  LaGuardia,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  bill,  had  indicated 
that  the  bill  did  not  contemplate  the 
Federal  Government  as  being  included 
in  the  term  "employer."  Interestingly 
enough.  Justice  Frankfurter  in  his  own 
opinion,  used  the  same  statements  of 
Congressman  LaGuardia  to  come  to  the 
opposite  conclusion. 

That  shows  how  unreliable  are  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  it  comes  to  subsequent  interpreta- 
tion by  the  courts,  in  the  absence  of  a 
committee  report  on  which  to  bottom 
any  statements  that  Senators  in  charge 
of  bills  may  wish  to  make  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  concerning  intent. 
But  the  majority  opinion  also  said: 
But  regardless  of  the  determinative  guid- 
ance so   offered,  defendants  rely  upon   the 
opinions  of  several  Senators  uttered  in  May 
1943    while  debating  the  Senate  version  of 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act.  •   *   •     We  have 
considered  these  opinions  but  cannot  accept 
them  as  authoritative  guidance  to  the  con- 
struction    of     the     Norrls-LaGuardla     Act. 
They  were  expressed  by   Senators,   some  of 
whom  were  not  Members  of  the  Senate  In 
1932  and  none  of  whom  was  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  reported  the  bill. 
by     They  were  expressed  11  years  after  the  act 
was   passed   and   cannot   be   accorded   even 
tom-      the   same  weight   as   If  made  by   the  same 
to      individuals  in  the  course  of  the  Norrls-La- 
floor     Guardla  debates. 


I  have  underlined  the  following 
sentence  in  my  manuscript  for  em- 
phasis : 

Moreover,  these  opinions  were  given  by 
individuals  striving  to  write  legislation  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  working  without 
the  benefit  of  hearings  and  conunlttee  re- 
ports on  the  Issues  crucial  to  us  here.  We 
faU  to  see  how  the  remarks  of  these  Senators 
in  1943  can  serve  to  change  the  legislative 
Intent  of  Congress  expressed  in  1932. 

In  other  words,  in  the  absence  of  hear- 
ings and  a  committee  report,  the  Court 
would  not  accept  the  opinions  of  Sena- 
tors as  to  whether  and  how  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  would  be  affected  by  the 
pending  Connally  bill. 

In  the  end,  the  Court  relied  upon 
factors  other  than  the  unsupported 
opinions  of  Senators  to  find  that  the 
Norris -LaGuardia  Act  did  not  prevent 
an  injimction  from  lying  against  a  union 
when  the  United  States  was  in  command 
of  the  industry,  and  that  the  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act,  which  authorized  seizure, 
had  not  changed  the  previously  existing 
situation  with  respect  to  use  of  the  in- 
junction. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  words  of 
the  Court: 

Working  without  the  benefit  of  hearings 
and  committee  reports  on  the  issues  crucial 
to  us  here. 
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Can  Senators  say  with  certainty  how 
legislation  already  on  the  books  is  af- 
fected by  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion? Can  either  the  backers  or  op- 
ponents of  title  I,  the  voting  section,  say 
with  certainty  how  the  title  affects  or 
changes  the  statutes  of  1957  and  1960? 
Is  any  section  of  those  earlier  laws  re- 
pealed? How  are  they  superseded  by 
the  present  title  I?  Or  is  all  the  lan- 
guage of  title  I  merely  an  addition  to 
existing  law? 

One  may  look  at  the  House  report  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  into  existing  law.  But 
there  is  no  such  guide  for  the  bill  as  it 
came  to  us  from  the  House.  And  there 
is  no  commentary  even  in  the  House  re- 
port on  the  ways  in  which  the  1957  and 
1960  statutes  have  been  found  wanting 
and  in  need  of  expansion.  We  may  know 
for  a  fact  that  they  are;  but  we  also 
need  to  know  in  what  particulars  they 
need  expansion. 

Or  one  may  look  at  the  various  titles 
that  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  suits.    Titles  II,  III,  and  IV  have 
such    provisions.      But    only    title    u 
specifically  mentions  "preventive  relief, 
including  an  application  for  a  permanent 
or    temporary    injunction,    restraining 
order,  or  other  order."    Does  the  omis- 
sion of  these  words  from  titles  III  and 
IV  mean  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
not  seek  preventive  relief  under  them? 
In  its  most  recent  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  continued  to  rely  primarily 
upon  the  committee  reports  and  the  sup- 
plementary statements  of  floor  managers 
speaking  for  their  committees. 

In  the  case  of  Schwegmann  Bros.  v. 
Calvert  Corp.  (341  U.S.  284,  1951).  the 
Court  used  both  the  committee  report 
and  the  floor  statements  of  the  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  measure.  Senator  Tydings. 
to  determine  the  intent  of  the  Miller- 


Ty dings  Act.  This  legislation  came  to 
the  floor  in  the  form  of  a  rider  to  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill.  It  was 
added  by  the  Senate  District  Committee. 
Senator  Tydings  was  committee  spokes- 
man on  behalf  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  sponsor  of  the  bill  from 
which  it  was  taken.  i 

But  in  this  particular  case.  Justice 
Frankfurter  also  quoted  from  both  com- 
mittee reports  and  the  floor  statements 
of  Senator  Tydings,  and  arrived  at 
exactly  the  opposite  conclusion  as  to 
intent. 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  com- 
ment from  the  Court,  insofar  as  Congress 
is  concerned,  was  contained  in  a  concur- 
ring opinion  of  Justice  Jackson,  joined 
in  by  Justice  Minton.  It  is  a  rebuke  to 
the  Court  for  undertaking  what  these 
judges  considered  a  fruitless  inquiry  into 
legislative  history;  but  it  was  also  a  re- 
buke to  Congress  for  what  Justice  Jack- 
son called  the  "unedifying  and  unilluml- 
nating"  legislative  history  of  the  Miller- 
Tydings  Act. 

In  this  case,  too,  the  Senate  was  acting 
not  as  a  result  of  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation from  the  committee  to  which 
the  original  Tydings  bill  had  been  re- 
ferred; it  was  working  on  a  rider  re- 
ported out  of  another  committee.  Since 
the  Jackson  opinion  is  a  short  one,  I 
would  like  to  read  it  in  full : 

I  agree  with  the  Court's  Judgment  and 
with  its  opinion  insofar  as  it  rests  upon  the 
language  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Act.  But  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  either  necessity 
or  propriety  in  going  back  of  It  Into  legisla- 
tive history. 

Resort  to  legislative  history  Is  only  Justi- 
fied where  the  face  of  the  act  is  Inescapably 
ambiguous,  and  then  I  think  we  should  not 
go  beyond  committee  reports,  which  presum- 
ably are  well  considered  and  carefully  pre- 
pared    I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  sometimes 
offended   against   that  rtUe.     But  to   select 
casual   statements   from    floor   debates,    not 
always  distinguished  for  candor  or  accuracy, 
as  a  basis  for  making  up  our  minds  what  law 
Congress  Intended  to  enact  is  to  subsUtute 
ourselves  for  the  Congress  In  one  of  its  im- 
portant functions.    The  rules  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  vsrlth  the  sancUon  of  the  Consti- 
tution, require  three  readings  of  an  act  In 
each  House  before  final  enactment.    That  is 
intended,  I  take  it,  to  make  sure  that  each 
House  knows  what  it  is  passing  and  passes 
what  it  wants,  and  that  what  is  enacted  was 
formally  reduced  to  writing.    It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  to  sum  up  Its  own  debates 
in  its  legislation.     Moreover,  it  is  only  the 
words  of  the  bill  that  have  Presidential  ap- 
proval, where  that  approval  is  given.     It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  signing  a  bill, 
the  President  endorses  the  whole  Conghes- 
sioNAL  Record.     For  us  to  undertake  to  re- 
construct   an    enactment    from    legislative 
history  is  merely  to   Involve   the  Court  In 
political  controversies  which  are  quite  proper 
in  the  enactment  of  a  bill  but  should  have 
no  place  In  its  interpretation. 

Moreover,  there  are  practical  reasons  why 
we  should  accept  whenever  possible  the 
meaning  which  an  enactment  reveals  on  its 
face.  Laws  are  intended  for  all  of  our  people 
to  live  by;  and  the  people  go  to  law  offices 
to  learn  what  their  rights  under  those  laws 
are.  Here  is  a  controversy  which  affects 
every  little  merchant  In  many  States.  Aside 
from  a  few  offices  in  the  larger  cities,  the 
materials  of  legislative  history  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  lawyer  who  can  afford  neither 
the  cost  of  acquisition,  the  cost  of  housing. 


or  the  cost  of  repeatedly  examining  the 
whole  congressional  history.  Moreover,  If  he 
could,  he  would  not  know  any  way  of  an- 
ticipating what  would  impress  enough  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  to  be  controlling.  To  ac- 
cept legislative  debates  to  modify  statutory 
provisions  is  to  make  the  law  Inaccessible  to 
a  large  part  of  the  country. 

By  and  large,  I  think  our  function  was 
weU  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes:  "We  do 
not  Inquire  what  the  legislature  meant;  we 
ask  only  what  the  statute  means."  (Holmes, 
"Collected  Legal  Papers,"  207.  See  also  Soon 
Hing  v.  Crowley  (113  U.S.  703,  710-711)). 
And  I  can  think  of  no  better  example  of  leg- 
islative history  that  Is  unedifying  and  imll- 
liunlnatlng  than  that  of  the  act  before  us. 


Another  case  when  a  floor  manager  for 
a  bill  on  behalf  of  a  committee  was 
quoted  was  in  Mastro  Plastics  Corpora- 
tion V.  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(350  U.S.  260,  1956) .  The  Court  said  of 
the  1947  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act: 

There  is  sufficient  ambiguity  here  to  per- 
mit consideration  of  relevant  legislative  his- 
tory. While  such  history  provides  no  con- 
clusive action.  It  Is  consistent  wlt)i  the  view 
taken  by  the  Board  and  by  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  and  Seventh  Circuits. 

Senator  Ball,  who  was  a  manager  for  the 
1947  amendments  in  the  Senate  and  one  of 
the  conferees  on  the  bill,  stated  that  section 
8(d)  made  mandatory  what  was  already  good 
practice  and  also  aimed  at  preventing  such 
Interruptions  of  production  as  the  "quickie 
strikes"  occasionally  used  to  gain  economic 
advantage.  *  •  •  One  minority  report  sug- 
gested a  fear  that  section  8(d)  would  be 
applicable  to  unfair  practice  strikes.  The 
suggestion,  however,  was  not  even  made  the 
subject  of  comment  by  the  majority  reports 
or  in  the  debates.  An  unsuccessful  minority 
cannot  put  words  Into  the  mouths  of  the 
majority  and  thus  Indirectly  amend  a  bill. 

As  late  as  1957.  the  Supreme  Court 
again  stressed  its  heavy  reliance  upon 
committee  reports  as  the  best  source  of 
congressional  intent.  When  called  upon 
to  construe  a  certain  portion  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  United  States  v.  United 
Auto  Workers  (352  U.S.  567,  1957).  the 
Court  said,  after  citing  the  committee 
reports : 

Although  not  entitled  to  the  same  weight 
as  these  carefully  considered  conunlttee  re- 
ports, the  Senate  debate  preceding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  confirms  what 
these  reports  demonstrate. 


In  Cole  v.  Young  (351  U.S.  536.  1956) 
the  Court  was  concerned  with  legislation 
relating  to  the  loyalty  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  construing  the  history  of 
the  act  of  1950.  it  relied  entirely  upon 
the  reports  of  the  House  and  Senate,  plus 
one  quotation  of  a  Government  witness 
taken  from  the  hearings. 

This  Is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  re- 
cital of  Supreme  Court  comments  on  this 
subject  of  legislative  history  and  how  it 
may  be  determined  by  the  courts.  But 
since  the  Supreme  Court  first  undertook 
to  examine  legislative  history  to  deter- 
mine the  intent  of  Congress,  it  has  con- 
sistently looked  first  and  foremost  to  the 
reports  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees as  the  one  authoritative  source 
of  that  intent. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  either  the  Senate 
or  the  courts  will  be  helpless  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  H.R.  7152  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  without  benefit  of  hearings  and 


report.    But  I  do  say  we  will  be  severely 
handicapped,  and  so  will  the  courts. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  sound 
reason  whatever  for  us  to  proceed  under 
that  handicap.  If  there  were  no  way 
whatever  to  obtain  hearings  and  a  reiwrt 
on  H.R.  7152  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, we  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  bypass  the  committee.  But  there  is 
an  alternative. 

It  was  used  only-a  few  weeks  ago.  when 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
MuNDT  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  which 
dealt  with  the  wheat  sale  to  Russia,  was 
sent  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. It  was  withdrawn  as  an  amend- 
ment, introduced  as  a  separate  bill,  and 
referred  to  the  Banking  Committee.  In 
the  referral  process,  the  majority  leader 
obtained  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  by 
November  25.  That  was  done  on  Novem- 
ber 15;  as  the  majority  leader  put  it: 

A  bin  has  been  Introduced  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  direction  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  reported 
no  later  than  a  week  from  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 25. 

Of  course,  that  was  done  by  unanimous 
consent.  But  it  could  be  done  by  motion, 
too.  as  I  am  proposing  to  do  today  with 
respect  to  the  pending  bill. 

If  those  of  us  who  are  backing  this  civil 
rights  bill  have  the  votes  to  bypass  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  we  also  have  the 
votes  to  instruct  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

We  had  no  problem  with  the  wheat 
deal  measure.  It  was  back  on  the  floor 
on  the  appointed  day.  In  all  the  history 
of  the  Senate,  so  the  Parliamentarian 
informs  me,  no  committee  has  ever 
violated  or  failed  to  obey  the  instructions 
given  it  by  the  whole  Senate. 

I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 
vary  from  that  wise  and  sound  procedure. 
Senators  may  say:  "But  civil  rights  are 
a  lot  more  important  than  the  wheat 
deal."  My  answer  is:  "All  the  more  rea- 
son why  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the 
best  we  have  in  providing  guidelines  to 
Members  who  must  pass  upon  this  highly 
important  matter,  and  to  the  courts  who 
must  apply  it.". 

Do  not  forget,  either,  the  importance 
of  following  a  fair  procedure  insofar  as 
attitudes  toward  the  bill  itself  are  con- 
cerned. When  the  time  comes  to  try  to 
close  this  debate  under  rule  22.  we  will 
need  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  close 
it.  So  long  as  Senators  have  any  reason 
to  feel  that  a  fair  procedure  was  not  fol- 
lowed, there  will  be  those  who  will  vote 
against  cloture  on  that  ground  alone,  or 
on  that  excuse  alone. 

Why  give  them  that  alibi?  Why  give 
them  the  chance  to  say  that  this  bill  was 
brought  up  under  steamroller  tactics  and 
did  not  receive^  fair  hearing  before  it 
was  brought  to  the  floor?  Why  give 
them  a  chance  to  vote  against  cloture 
on  the  ground  that  the  only  chance  op- 
ponents had  to  make  their  case  and 
bring  out  what  facts  they  had  to  bring 
out  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  itself? 
Any  time  this  body  ignores  a  normal  and 
traditional  procedure  in  favor  of  one  that 
bypasses  a  major  part  of  the  Senate's 
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regular  means  of  considering  legislation, 
a  presumption  is  at  once  created  in  fla- 
vor of  extended  floor  debate  in  compeh- 
sation  for  the  lack  of  committee  consid- 
eration. I 

I  think  it  is  most  regrettable  that  me 
Senate  did  not  uphold  the  Russell  point 
of  order  of  February  26,  and  then  send 
this  bill  to  committee  with  instructions. 
The  unanimous-consent  agreement  le- 
quested  by  the  majority  leader  the  next 
day  would  have  brought  a  report  back 
by  March  4.  Objection  was  lodged  to 
that  request  by  supporters  of  the  b  11. 
Yet  it  was  long  after  March  4  had  co^ne 
and  gone  before  we  disposed  of  otter 
legislation  and  got  back  to  H.R.  7152.  It 
took  until  March  9  to  come  back  to  HJR. 
7152.  We  could  have  had  a  report  be- 
fore us  right  now.  So  the  facts  do  not 
bear  out  that  referral  to  committee  th|en 
would  have  delayed  consideration  of  tjhe 
bill.  And  before  we  are  through,  we  ire 
going  to  find  that  referral  now  will  Ex- 
pedite it.  J 

In  1957  we  bypassed  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  debate  droned  on  for 
weeks.  It  became  evident  that  th^re 
was  not  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
Senate  to  impose  cloture. 

The  result  was  that  the  major  sections 
of  the  bill  had  to  be  dropped  as  the  price 
for  allowing  it  to  go  to  a  vote.  We  ne  .'er 
did  get  cloture.  The  bill  only  came  t )  a 
vote   when   it   had    been    rendered   In- 


he 


nocuous. 

It  was  rendered  so  Innocuous,  in  tny 
opinion,  that  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

A  vote  against  the  bill  was  mlsundjr- 
stood  by  many  throughout  the  country, 
as  my  mail  has  shown,  because  most  p  jo 
pie  thought  it  was  a  civil  rights  bill  Je- 
fore  the  Senate  and  that  a  pro-ciVil' 
righter  would  vote  for  any  civil  rig  its 
bill.  I  never  vote  for  what  I  consiler 
to  be  a  deception.  I  considered  the  1  )57 
bill  a  gross  deception.  It  misled  prO' 
civil-righters  in  the  country  to  believe 
we  would  help  along  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  by  passing  the  bill.  I  held  to  the 
point  of  view  that  we  set  it  back.  We  jdid 
not  help  it.  So  I  voted  against  the  l)ill. 
In  1960,  we  started  out  the  same  \say. 
We  dealt  only  with  amendments  to  a 
private  bill.  My  effort  to  discharge  the 
committees  of  civil  rights  legislation 
failed. 

That  debate  staggered  along  from  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  March  24.  A  lot  of  amend- 
ments were  offered  and  some  were  vc  ted 
on.  An  effort  to  invoke  cloture  did  not 
even  get  a  majority  vote.  We  did  not 
get  down  to  business  until  a  voting  vii  hts 
bill  came  over  from  the  House.  Wien 
it  did,  the  majority  leader  moved  to  s?nd 
it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  5  cal- 
endar days. 

The  motion  was  overwhelmingly  agf  eed 
to;  the  committee  did  report  the  bill 
back  as  directed.  It  will  be  recalled  tihat 
by  that  time  the  heat  had  largely  done 
out  of  the  struggle.  It  was  evident  Ihat 
sufficient  support  was  lacking  for  cloture 
on  the  Dirksen  floor  amendment.  There- 
after, the  principal  objective  was  onfe  of 
accepting  the  House  bill  without  substan- 
tial change:  that  is,  with  only  those 
amendments  likely  to  be  accepted  by)  the 
House.  i 

The  House  bill  was  a  weak  bill  ^Mhen 
it  came  to  the  Senate.    It  was  a  weak  bill 


when  it  left  the  Senate.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  for  it,  is  that  it  was  passed 
with  reasonable  expedition  once  it  came 
out  of  committee.  The  weeks  of  floun- 
dering on  the  floor  with  the  Dirksen 
amendment  may  well  have  set  the  stage 
for  the  consensus  that  resulted  in  the 
modest  and  weak  measure  that  finally 
passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

If  this  motion  is  passed,  part  of  the 
time  between  now  and  April  8  will  be 
accounted  for  by  the  Easter  recess.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  in  session  Friday  or 
Saturday,  in  any  event,  so  the  practical 
elTect  of  the  resolution  will  be  to  put  the 
bill  over  for  a  little  more  than  a  week. 

In  other  words,  the  10  days  I  have  re- 
ferred to  would  begin  to  rvm  after  the 
Easter  recess.  I  do  not  expect,  if  my 
motion  is  agreed  to,  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  meet  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
Easter  recess.  The  Easter  recess,  which 
carries  great  import  to  many  Senators 
from  a  religious  standpoint,  should  not 
be  interrupted. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  not  intended  by  the  mover  of 
this  motion  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee should  go  into  session  Friday  and 
Saturday;  but  it  should  go  into  session 
early  Monday  morning,  and  it  should 
stay  in  session  until  it  can  have  a  fair 
and  reasonable  hearing  of  a  selected 
cross  section  of  witnesses.  By  that  I 
mean  witnesses  who  represent  a  fair 
cross  section  of  all  points  of  view.  The 
majority  of  the  committee,  as  I  shall 
point  out  in  a  moment,  should  start  its 
work  on  drafting  a  committee  report,  so 
that  it  can  be  ready  on  April  8. 

I  ask  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
whether  they  think  the  result  looks  any 
different  this  time  from  the  time  it  took 
in  the  past  when  successful  attempts 
were  made  to  bypass  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

If  we  do  not  have  enough  support  for 
cloture,  this  bill  will  not  come  to  a  vote 
until  its  most  important  and  effective 
sections  have  been  dropped. 

It  is  time  we  devised  a  civil  rights 
strategy  that  will  gain  us  the  two-thirds 
needed  for  cloture.  If  we  do  not,  we  will 
only  be  going  through  the  1957  and  1960 
experience  again. 

We  all  know  that  cloture  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  on  other  issues.  It  need 
not  be  impossible  to  obtain  it  on  civil 
rights.  We  never  have  really  taken  the 
pains  to  plan  our  strategy  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  cloture.  It  has  only  been  our 
plan  to  get  a  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor 
in  any  way  possible,  and  then  take  our 
chances. 

That  makeshift  did  not  serve  us  well  in 
1957  or  1960.  Why  hasten  to  use  it 
again?  It  is  time  for  a  meaningful  civil 
rights  bill,  not  just  another  oratorical  ex- 
ei'cise.  But  we  will  not  get  a  meaning- 
ful bill  until  we  can  get  cloture,  and  I  am 
doubtful  that  we  can  get  it  so  long  as  we 
follow  the  procedure  of  bypassing  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  no  way  of 
know^g  whether  going  through  the  nor- 
mal procedure  would  prove  more  fruitful 
in  obtaining  cloture.  But  we  have  not 
come  close  to  obtaining  it  in  any  other 
way.  We  shall  never  find  out  until  we 
try. 


Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
suggestion  that  sending  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee would  be  a  waste  of  time,  because 
the  committee  will  not  conduct  good 
faith  hearings,  that  a  witness  will  be  put 
on  the  stand  and  will  be  examined  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  at  great 
length,  hour  in  and  hour  out.  and  there 
will  be  a  hassle  in  the  committee  in  re- 
gard to  the  committee  report. 

MAJORrrT     CAN    DETERMINE     COMtdTTTTK    POLICT 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  respectfully, 
and  I  speak  out  of  great  esteem  for  each 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
is  composed  of  great  Senators.  Listen  to 
the  roster: 

The  Democrats  are  Senators  Eastland, 
Johnston,  McClellan,  Ervin,  Dodd, 
Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy.  Bayh, 
and  BtJRDicK. 

The  Republicans  are  Senators  Dirk- 
sen, Hruska,  Keating.  Fong,  and  Scott. 
That  is  a  powerhouse  committee.  If 
we  wish  to  evaluate  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  ability  and  great  prestige  in  the 
Senate  and  from  the  standpoint  of  learn- 
ing— I  do  not  care  what  criteria  are 
used — that  is  a  great  committee. 

It  might  be  asked  if  there  is  any 
basis — which  I  refuse  to  accept — for  the 
talk  in  the  cloakroom  that  it  is  a  help- 
less committee.  It  is  said  "You  do  not 
understand  that  committee.  You  do  not 
understand  the  inner  workings  of  that 
committee.  You  do  not  understand  what 
we  are  up  against.  You  have  no  concep- 
tion of  how  hopeless  it  is." 

I  say  good  naturedly  that  they  are  not 
mice;  they  are  Senators. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
call  upon  them  to  function  as  Senators. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  such  a  power- 
house would  be  stopped  or  incapacitated, 
legislatively  speaking. 

I  will  not  accept  the  tommyrot  that  a 
minority  or  any  individual  on  the  com- 
mittee could  prevent  it  from  functioning 
as  a  committee. 

I  will  not  accept  such  an  argument.   If 
that  be  true,  the  greatest  revolution  that 
is  needed  in  the  Senate  is  needed  in  the 
Judiciary    Committee.      The    members 
ought  to  stand  up  and  declare  their  in- 
dependent.   There    is    nothing    in    the 
world  can  stop  a  majority  of  those  great 
Senators.    They  know  their  procedural 
rights.     They  are  learned  in  the  law. 
They  are  learned  in  procedure.     They 
know  that  it  is  tommyrot  to  think  that 
a  chairman  of  a  committee  could  prevent 
the  committee  from  functioning.  I  mean 
no  offense  by  intention  or  in  fact  when 
I  say  that.    It  is  said  that  the  Senator 
from   Mississippi     [Mr.   Eastland],   the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  will  not  let 
certain  things  happen.     Mr.  President, 
he  is  not  the  committee;  he  is  only  one 
member  of  it.   He  is  not  the  Senate ;  he  is 
only  one  Member  of  it.    He  could  not 
possibly  produce  the  results  it  is  said  he 
would  produce.     The  members  of  that 
committee  would  not  allow  it  to  happen. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
try  to  exercise  any  one-man  power.    I 
should  like  to  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  try  to  exer- 
cise any  one-man  power.    I  am  speaking 
hypothetically  now  about  the  Judiciary 
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Committee  because  I  do  not  accept  the 
major  premise. 

The  power  rests  in  each  committee  to 
function.  A  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  are  brilliant  lawyers.  They 
ought  to  control  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee by  majority  rule,  and  they  ought  to 
give  us  a  report.  I  plead  for  a  report. 
I  beg  for  a  report.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  is  on  record  in  support  of  a 
strong  civil  rights  bill;  at  least  9  out  of 
15.  Does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that  9 
Senators  who  are  assigned  to  a  commit- 
tee cannot  give  the  Senate  a  report  by 
April  8,  with  all  the  power  legislatively 
and  parliamentarily  that  attaches  to  the 
position  of  Senator? 

Of  course  they  can.  I  plead  for  it.  I 
beg  for  it.  I  urge  support  for  my  motion. 
That  is  my  case. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  handle  this 
bill  in  a  way  that  will  afford  the  best 
prospect  of  enactment  of  a  strong  meas- 
ure. That  means  having  a  committee 
report  and  hearings  for  our  use  and 
reference.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor,  but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 


[Mr.  Symington].  Earlier  I  agreed  to 
yield  to  him.  I  yielded  to  several  other 
Senators  first,  and  when  I  turned  to  yield 
to  him,  he  had  left  the  Chamber.  I 
should  have  yielded  to  him  in  preference 
to  other  Senators,  because  he  had  asked 

me  first.  ^    ^, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  perfectly 
all  right.  Secretary  McNamara  was  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
speak  to  us  on  South  Vietnam.  I  left 
the  floor  for  that  reason;  otherwise,  I 
would  have  been  present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


DEATH    OF    JAMES    A.    CAMPBELL. 
FORMER      PRESIDENT      OF      THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  saddened   by   the   death   of   my 
close  friend  of  many  years,  Mr.  James 
A.  Campbell,   former  president  of   the 
American    Federation    of    Government 
Employees. 

Jim  Campbell  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
those  who  knew  him  personally  as  a  man 
of  warmth,  intelligence,  and  integrity. 
Further,  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  Federal 
employees  everywhere,  in  whose  behalf 
he  labored  long  and  effectively  for  a 
great  part  of  his  career. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  as  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  came  to 
know  Jim  Campbell  as  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  effective  spokesmen  for  Fed- 
eral employees'  rights.  Much  of  the 
beneficial  civil  service  legislation  now 
on  the  statute  books  was  proposed  and 
advocated  by  this  forward-looking  union 
leader.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  always  advanced  his  cause  with 
fairness,  forcefulness,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  both  the 
employee  and  Federal  management. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  AFGE  grew 
in  prestige,  authority,  membership,  and 
financial  resources.  During  his  career, 
when  forward  studies  were  made  by  Fed- 
eral employee  groups,  we  always  found 
Jim  Campbell  in  the  forefront.  I  deeply 
regret  his  loss.  He  will  be  missed  par- 
ticularly by  those  of  us  who  shared  many 
of  his  ideals  and  his  concept  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  grow  to  be 
an  employer  second  to  none. 

To  Mrs.  Campbell  and  her  two  sons,  I 
extend  my  sincerest  condolences  in  their 
loss. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  owe  an 
apology  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


GOVERNMENT  CREDIT  BEING  USED 
TO  ADD  TO  OUR  DEFICITS 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank  floated  a  $50  mUlion  bond 
issue  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  the  continued  payments 
deflcit.  it  is  paradoxical  that  the  U.S. 
Government's  credit  is  being  used  to  add 
to  our  deficits. 

At  the  time  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank's  increased  capitaliza- 
tion was  approved  on  January  14,  there 
was  talk  that  the  Bank  might  try  to  sell 
its  bonds  in  Europe  or  even  in  Latin 
America,  but  apparently  the  Bank  was 
already  prepared  to  Issue  dollar  bonds 
in  this  country  even  before  they  aUowed 
themselves  time  to  explore  alternative 
sources  of  capital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  which  appeared  yesterday  morn- 
ing "Drain  on  Dollars  Still  a  Problem." 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  "U.S.  Pay- 
ments Deficit  Improved  Less  in  1963 
Than  Thought;  Some  Aid  Was  Tempo- 
rary." in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Mar.  25. 

19641 
Drain  on  Dollars  Still  a  Problem— Reier- 
soN  Finds  No  Reason  To  Sat  It  Is  Dis- 
appearing 

Roy  L.  Relerson,  chief  economist  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  surveyed  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional payments  problem  yesterday  and 
found  no  reason  to  conclude  It  Is  disappear- 
ing. 

His  assessment  was  decidedly  more  cau- 
tious than  other  recent  comment  on  the  pros- 
pects for  reducing  the  country's  net  outflow 
of  dollars.  The  volume  of  the  drain  has 
been  shrinking  steadily  since  mid-1963,  giv- 
ing rise  to  renewed  optimism  about  approach- 
ing equilibrium  and  strengthening  the 
dollar's  International  position. 

"The  sentiment  goes  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,"  Dr.  Relerson  commended  In  a 
talk  to  New  York  University's  Men  In  Fi- 
nance Club,  which  met  for  luncheon  at  the 
Lawyers'  Club. 

"not  GLOOMT."  he  SATS 

Dr  Relerson  did  not  categorize  his  own 
sentiment  other  than  to  say  he  was  "not 
gloomy  "  The  tone  of  his  talk  was  admoni- 
tory Present  policies  and  conditions  do  not 
point  to  early  elimination  of  the  payments 
deflcit  and  It  would  be  premature  to  believe 
the  problem  Is  about  to  be  solved,  he  sug- 
gested. 

Referring  to  a  recommendation  last  week 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress for  repeal  of  the  so-caUed  gold  cover. 


Dr.  Relerson  asserted  that  the  timing  of  th« 
proposal  was  "Ul  considered  and  ill  advised." 
He  reiterated  his  own  view  that  the  gold 
cover  should  be  terminated,  but  not  while 
the  United  States  still  has  a  substantial  dol- 
lar drain.  ^    ,,  ^ 

The  cover  Is  the  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  hold  gold  equal  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  outstanding  Federal  Reserve  cur- 
rency and  deposlte.  At  present,  the  cover  ties 
up  about  $12.5  billion  of  the  Government's 
$15.5  billion  of  gold. 

Dr.  Relerson,  a  highly  regarded  economlBt 
In  financial  circles,  expressed  a  view  that  the 
tax  cut  Jvist  passed  would  be  "detrimental 
to  the  balance  of  payments."  He  Indicated  he 
thought  such  an  effect  could  be  averted  by 
tighter  credit  but  that  he  did  not  expect 
such  a  policy  to  materialize. 

discount  rate  rise  seen 
In  response  to  a  question,  Dr.  Relerson  said 
he  thought  &n  Increase  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve rate  was  likely  by  the  yearend. 

An  expanding  economy,  he  said,  means 
higher  Imports.  Yet.  he  said,  there  is  no 
strong  upward  trend  In  exports  and  hence 
"no  evidence  the  United  States  Is  building 
up  Its  trade  surplus  enough  to  carry  capital 
outflows  and  military  and  foreign  aid." 

Long-term  portfolio  Investment  abroad  is 
bound  to  rise  after  enactment  of  the  pending 
Interest  equalization  tax,  he  said.  Efforts  to 
tap  Europe's  capital  markets  have  had  lim- 
ited success,  he  added. 

If  the  Government  persists  In  "overempha- 
sis on  easy  credit,"  Dr.  Relerson  continued,  a 
shrinkage  In  capital  outflows  would  be 
likely.  ,    . 

He  said  there  was  no  sign  that  Europe  s  In- 
flationary trend  was  helping  expyorts  of  Amer- 
ican manufactures.  These  exports  may  be 
hvu-t  by  antl-lnflatlon  measures  In  Europe, 
he  said. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  25.  1964) 
U.S.  Patments  Deficit  Improved  Less  in  1963 

Than    Thought;    Some   Aid   Was   Tempo- 

rart 

Washington. — The  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deflcit  didn't  Improve  as  much  last 
year  as  was  thought,  and  6c«ne  of  the  Im- 
provement was  only  temporary. 

The  deflcit  Is  currently  calculated  at  $3,301 
million  for  last  year,  nearly  10  percent  larger 
than  the  previous  estimate  of  $3,020  million. 
The  1963  deflcit  Is  still  narrower  than  the 
$3,573  mllUon  of  1962  but  is  newly  placed 
somewhat  wider  than  the  $3,043  million 
deflcit  of  1961. 

A  payments  deflcit  results  when  dollars 
acquired  by  foreigners  through  U.S.  spend- 
ing, lending,  and  aid  exceed  the  inflow  of 
dollars  here  from  abroad.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  striving  to  end  the  persistent 
U.S.  deflcit,  which  gives  foreigners  moimtlng 
claims  on  the  dwindling  gold  stock. 

Not  since  1957,  when  the  Suez  Canal  clos- 
ing resulted  In  an  export  spurt,  has  the 
United  States  shown  a  surplus  ($520  million 
that  year)    In  Its  International  accounts. 

NEW  data  stretched  DEFICrt 

The  revision  In  the  1963  deflcit  results 
from  recent  Information  to  the  Commerce 
Department  showing  that  foreigners  plied 
up  about  $100  mlUlon  more  In  U.S.  bank 
accounts  than  had  been  calc\ilated;  also, 
shipments  of  mlliUry  goods  to  foreigners, 
which  count  as  exports,  were  about  $150  mU- 
Uon  less  than  Initially  reported. 

And  the  Government  agency,  In  a  pay- 
ments report,  noted  that  part  of  the  Im- 
provement recorded  last  year  reflects  "de- 
velopments which  have  had  only  temporary 
slgnlflcance"  as  weU  as  some  basic  economic 

gains. 

Exports  of  farm  products,  for  Instance, 
were  exceptionally  high  due  to  such  strict- 
ly temporary  factors  as  bad  weather  and 
poor  crops  In  E\arope,  the  report  said;  such 
conditions  boosted   farm  exports  by   up  to 
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$150  million,  mostly  in  the  final  quartet. 
Lower  Import  barriers  helped  coal  exports 
gain  nearly  $150  million,  the  report  said,  Injt 
the  rise  was  accentuated  by  weather  con-" 
tlons  and  interruptions  in  coal  production  la 
Europe    last  spring. 

Temporary  factors  also  appear  to  ha\e 
pushed  up  fourth-quarter  bank  loans  and  d  - 
rect  Investment  abroad,  which  count  as  oul  - 
flows.  But  temporary  help  came  from  an 
unusual  inflow  of  funds  from  Canadian 
banks. 

Even  with  the  temporary  help,  however, 
the  revised  data  put  the  1963  f  ourth-quart<  r 
gap  at  $527  million,  or  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $2,108  million.  Previously  tl  e 
final-quarter  deficit  had  been  estimated  it 
$377  million,  or  a  $1,508  million  annual  rat;. 
While  advance  estimates  are  even  more  sub- 
ject to  error  than  reports  soon  after  a  pericd 
ends,  so  far  this  year  no  marked  change  In 
trend  from  the  fourth  quarter  appears  to  le 
developing,  authorities  say. 

The  f o\irth-quarter  annual  rate  in  the  pa;  - 
ments  deficit,  even  after  being  revised  uji- 
ward,  is  still  much  less  severe  than  the  ris- 
vised  $5,228  million  annual  rate  of  last  year's 
April-June  quarter.  Sharply  higher  outflow 's 
of  private  U.S.  capital  then  prompted  the  la  ;e 
President  Kennedy  to  propose  an  "Intereit 
equalization  tax"  on  sales  of  foreign  securi- 
ties here.  Intending  to  dlscovirage  foreign- 
ers long-term  portfolio  borrowing  by  addltg 
1  percentage  point  to  their  effective  in- 
terest costs.  Other  efforts  to  trim  the  dol- 
lar outflow  by  reducing  military  spendiiig 
abroad  and  tying  more  foreign  aid  to  pur- 
chases here  also  were  accelerated.  The  tax, 
which  would  be  retroactive  to  last  July  19, 
has  passed  the  House,  but  Senate  actlcn 
probably  will  have  to  wait  until  after  tlie 
civil  rights  fight. 

PRIVATE  CAPrfAL  OUTFLOW  DOUBLED 

The  new  figtu-es  show  that  the  total 
outflow  of  private  capital  In  the  final 
quarter  rose  to  about  $945  million — 
double  the  total  of  the  previous  perlojd, 
though  well  short  of  the  total  In  the  April- 
June  quarter.  The  $945  million  consistitd 
of: 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  million  doUa|rs 
In  long-term   p>ortfolio   investment  such 
American  citizen  purchases  of  foreign  be 
and  stocks,  the  area  that  Is  the  target  of 
proposed  tax. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  million  dc  I- 
lars  in  short-term  capital  movement,  con- 
pared  with  a  small  net  inflow  In  the  prevlo  as 
quarter  when  interest  rates  here  were  raised 

Six  hundred  and  one  million  dollars 
direct  Investment,  including  acqulsltons 
foreign  companies  and  construction  of  over 
sea  factories  and  oil  refineries  by  U.S.  coa 
cerns. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider! 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  coi 
fer  jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  injun:- 
tive  relief  against  discrimination  in  pu  d- 
lic  accommodations,  to  authorize  the  A  t- 
tomey  General  to  institute  suits  to  prD- 
tect  constitutional  rights  in  public  f  aci  i- 
ties  and  public  education,  to  extend  tne 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prev^t 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  p: 
grams,  to  establish  a  Commission 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  co: 
mend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  t 
very  fine  and  unanswerable  argument  , 
has  made  in  behalf  of  parliamentary 
procedure   and   regular   standards   and 


safeguards  which  we  ordinarily  apply  to 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  I  have  referred  to  the  points  that 
have  been  fully  expressed  in  the  Sena- 
tor's address  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. I  hope  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  usual  procedure  will  touch  the  con- 
science of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  believe  he  has  had  influence,  not  only 
in  that  speech,  but  in  other  remarks  and 
contacts  which  he  has  made.  I  hope  that 
this  motion  will  be  fully  discussed.  I 
have  already  discussed  it,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  appearances  that  I  have  made. 
I  should  like  to  hear  a  response  from 
every  Senator  to  the  challenge  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  re- 
port on  the  television  debate  recently 
held  between  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
with  reference  to  the  pending  matter, 
and  also  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  of 
March  22,  1964,  concerning  the  same 
debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  oi 
the  debate  and  the  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ANNOUNCER.  "CBS  Reports"  continues. 
Here  again  is  Eric  Sevareld. 

Mr.  Sevabeid.  For  9  days  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  debating  a  motion  to  take  up  the  civil 
rights  bin  and  a  vote  to  do  that  could  come 
at  anytime.  When  It  does,  debate  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  developing  Into  a  filibuster 
will  begin.  Now,  Senate  rules  allow  a  Sena- 
tor to  talk  as  long  as  he  wants  to,  or  he's 
able  to,  on  any  question  at  Issue.  And  when 
several  Senators  try  to  talk  a  bill  to  death 
the  resulting  filibuster  can  go  on  for  days, 
weeks,  or  even  months.  For  decades  South- 
erners' have  used  the  filibuster  successfully 
to  defeat  or  at  least  to  water  down  civil 
rights  bills.  Tonight  19  Southern  Senators 
are  ready  to  try  that  again.  One  of  them  Is 
Senator  Stuom  Thurmond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Leading  the  opposition  to  them  is 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota. 
Now  these  two  men  have  been  on  opposite 
sides  of  this  civil  rights  question  at  least 
since  the  Democratic  presidential  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1948.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey was  a  delegate  then— he  was  also 
mayor  of  Minneapolis— and  he  led  a  floor 
fight  for  a  very  strong  civil  rights  plank  In 
that  Democratic  platform.  That  fight  was 
won.  and  a  good  many  Southern  delegates 
walked  out  of  the  convention  to  form  the 
States  Rights  Party.  And  Strom  Thurmond, 
then  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  became 
their  presidential  candidate.  So,  In  a  way 
this  live  debate  we  are  having  Is  a  continu- 
ation of  one  that  began  16  years  ago.  It's 
also  a  prelude.  In  a  way.  to  the  one  about  to 
begin  m  the  Senate.  Right  now  each  of  the 
two  Senators  with  me  will  have  about  3 
minutes  for  an  opening  statement  In  this 
short  debate.  Senator  Humphrey  drew  the 
longest  straw.    Woxild  you  begin? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Sevareld.  and  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor Thurmond.  I  believe  that  what  we've 
seen  and  heard  tonight  is  a  challenge  to  the 
conscience  of  this  Nation.  We  simply  have  to 
face  up  to  this  question :  Are  we  as  a  Nation 
now  ready  to  guarantee  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  as  declared  in  our  Constitution,  to 
every  American  regardless  of  his  race,  his 
color  or  his  creed?  The  time  has  arrived  for 
this  Nation  to  create  a  framework  of  law  in 
which  we  can  resolve  our  problems  honor- 


ably and  peacefully.    Each  American  knows 
that  the  promises  of  freedom  and  equal  treat- 
ment found  in  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  this  country  are  not  being  fulfilled  for  mil- 
lions of  oiu-  Negro  citizens  and  for  some  other 
minority    groups.      Deep    in    our    heart   we 
Imow — we  know  that  such  denials  of  civil 
rights,  which  we  have  heard  about  and  which 
we've  witnessed  are  still  taking  place  today— 
and  we  know  that  as  long  as  freedom  and 
equality  Is  denied  to  anyone.  It.  In  a  sense, 
weakens  all  of  us.    There  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  fellow  Americans  who  happen  to 
be  Negro  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
In  a  flagrant  fashion.     And  we  know  that 
fellow  Americans  who  happen  to  be  Negro 
have  been  denied  equal  access  to  places  of 
public     accommodation — denied     in     their 
travels  the  chance  for  a  place  to  rest,  and  to 
eat.  and  to  relax.    We  know  that  one  decade 
after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  declaring 
school    segregation    to    be    unconstitutional 
that   less   than   2   percent   of   the   southern 
school  districts   are   desegregated.     And  we 
know  that  Negroes  do  not  enjoy  equal  em- 
ployment   opportunities.      Frequently,    they 
are  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be 
fired.    Now,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  cor- 
rect these  evils — and  the  civil  rights  bill  be- 
fore  the   Senate    is  designed   for   that  pur- 
pose.    It  is  moderate — it  Is  reasonable — it  is 
well  designed.     It  was  passed  by  the  House 
290  to  130.     It  is  bipartisan.    And  I  think  it 
will  help  give  us   the  means  to  secure,  for 
example,  the  right  to  vote  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple— and  it  will  give  us  the  means  to  make 
possible   the  admittance  to  schoolrooms  of 
children  regardless  of  their  race.    And  it  will 
make  sure   that  no  American   will  have  to 
suffer  the  indignity  of  being  refused  service 
at  a  public  place.     This  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  Issue  or  bill  to  me  Is  one  of  the  great 
moral  challenges  of  our  time.    This  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.    This  Is  not  a  sectional  issue. 
This  is  in  essence  a  national  Issue,  and  It  Is 
a  moral   Issue,  and  It  must  be  won  by  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Sevareto.  Senator  Humphrey  that  takes 
your  3  minutes,  I  think.  And  now.  Senator 
Thurmond,  3  minutes  for  you. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Sevareld,  and  my 
colleague  Senator  Humphrey.     This  bill,  In 
order  to  bestow  preferential  rights  on  a  fa- 
vored few  who  vote  en  bloc,  would  sacrifice 
the    constitutional    rights   of   every   citizen 
and  would  concentrate  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment   arbitrary    powers,    unchained    by 
laws,   to   suppress   the   liberty   of   all.     This 
bill    makes    a    shambles    of    constitutional 
guarantees  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.     It  per- 
mits a  man  to  be  Jailed  and  fined  without 
a  lury  trial.     It  empowers  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  each  citizen  who  must  be 
allowed  to  enter  upon  and  use  his  property 
without   any   compensation   or   due   process 
of  law  as  guaranteed   by  the  Constitution. 
This    bill    would    take    away   the   rights   of 
Individuals    and    give    to    government    the 
power  to  decide  who  is  to  be  hired,  fired  and 
promoted   in   private   businesses.     This  bill 
would    take   away   the   right  of   individuals 
and  give  to  government  the  power  to  abolish 
the  seniority  rule  In  labor  unions  and  ap- 
prenticeship    programs.       This     bill    would 
abandon  the  principle  of  a  government  of 
laws    in    favor    of    a    government    of    men. 
It  would  give  the  power  in  government  to 
government  bureaucrats   to  decide  what  is 
discrimination.     This  bill  would  open  wide 
the  door  for  political  favoritism  with  Fed- 
eral   funds.     It    would   vest    the    power   In 
various    bureaucrats    to    give    or    withhold 
grants,  loans  and  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
who,  in  the  bureaucrat's  discretion,  is  guilty 
of   the   undefined   crime   of   discrimination. 
It    is    because    of    these    and    other    radical 
departures  from   our   constitutional   system 
that  the  attempt  Is  being  made  to  railroad 
this  bill  through  Congress  without  following 
normal  procedures.     It  was  only  after  law- 
less riots  and  demonstrations  sprang  up  all 
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over  the  country  that  the  administration, 
after  2  years  in  office,  sent  this  bill  to 
Congress,  where  It  has  been  made  even  worse. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  li^crease — to  appease 
those  waging  a  vicious  campaign  of  civil 
disobedience.  The  leaders  of  the  demon- 
strations have  already  stated  that  passage  of 
the  bill  will  not  stop  the  mobs.  Submitting 
to  intimidation  will  only  encourage  further 
mob  violence  and  to  gain  preferential  treat- 
ment. The  Issue  Is  whether  the  Senate  will 
pay  the  high  cost  of  sacrificing  a  precious 
portion  of  each  and  every  Individual's  con- 
stitutional rights  In  a  vain  effort  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  mob.  The  choice  is  be- 
tween law  and  anarchy.  What  shall  rule 
these  United  States,  the  Constitution  or  the 

mob? 

Mr.  Sevareto.  Senator  Thurmond,  thank 
you  very  much.  Well,  gentlemen.  It  seems 
rather  clear,  from  these  two  statements  at 
least,  that  the  room  for  agreementls  going  to 
be  a  little  cramped.  Prom  here  on  in  this 
brief  debate  well  let  this  be  free-swinging. 
You  can  interrupt  one  another  at  will, 
though  I  hope  each  of  you  allows  the  other 
to  finish  whatever  sentence  he's  engaged 
upon.  But  we'll  get  to  that  part  of  the  de- 
bate right  after  this  message. 
( Announcement. ) 

Mr.  Sevareto.  Gentlemen,  this  Is  now  open 
debate.  Let's  start  with  the  public  accom- 
modation section  of  this  civil  rights  bill. 
Now  this  section.  If  passed,  would  forbid 
racial  difcrlmination  in  hotels  and  motels, 
restaurants,  theaters  and  similar  places  all 
over  the  country.  Senator  Humphrey,  would 
you  start? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  yes,  Mr.  Sevareld. 
What  title  2  does — and  that's  the  title  to 
which  you  referred — the  public  accommoda- 
tion's title — is  to  declare  as  a  national  policy 
what  already  exists  In  32  States  as  State 
policy.  I  would  repeat  that  32  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  already  have  what  we  call 
strong  and  effective  public  accommodations 
laws  that  forbid  racial  discrimination  In 
public  places.  Now  title  2  of  this  bill  has 
but  one  purpose,  and  that's  to  guarantee  to 
every  American  citizen,  regardless  of  his 
place  of  residence  or  his  race,  equal  access 
to  public  places.  And  this  is  as  old  as 
common  law  itself — since  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  think 
it's  really  unusual  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  want  to  have  the 
14th  amendment,  which  Insists  that  no  State 
may  deny  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law — I 
don't  think  It's  unusual  that  this  should 
be  now  effectuated  by  a  public  policy  In 
statute. 

Senator  Thurmond.  This  title  Is  entirely 
a  misnomer.  It's  not  public  accommoda- 
tions. It's  invasion  of  private  property.  This 
win  lead  to  Integration  of  private  life.  The 
Constitution  says  that  a  man  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty  or  property.  We  should 
observe  the  Constitution.  A  man  has  a  right 
to  have  his  property  protected.  A  similar 
bill  to  this — almost  word  for  word — was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1875  and  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1883.  The  Howard  Johnson  case  from 
Virginia  is  a  case  In  which  a  man  wanted  to 
be  served.  Howard  Johnson  refused  to  serve 
him,  and  he  went  into  court.  But  the  court 
held  that  a  man  did  not  have  to  serve  any- 
body on  his  own  private  property  that  he 
did  not  wish  to.  Now  that  was  only  In  1959. 
Why  do  we  want  to  push  an  unconstitutional 
piece  of  legislation — one  that  has  already 
been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court?  And  especially  since  it  denies  people 
the  right  of  trial  by  jtiry.  "Htle  1,  title  2, 
title  3,  title  4,  and  title  7  have  provisions 
that  deny  people  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Well  now.  may  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
that  title  2 — No.  1,  relies  for  Its  enforcement 


upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Title  2 
Is  related  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  title  2  merely  says  that  a  man,  because  of 
his  race,  shall  not  be  denied  access  to  a  pub- 
lic place  where  there  Is — advertisements  for 
the  public  to  come  In  and  do  business — and 
It  limits  It  to  hotels,  to  motels,  to  filling  sta- 
tions and  to  places  of — restaurants  or  eating 
places.  And  why?  Because  these  are  the 
facilities  that  are  necessary  In  a  sense  for 
life  itself  and  for  Interstate  travel. 

I've  often  wondered.  Senator,  why  It  Is 
that  we're  so  anxious  to  keep  good  American 
citizens,  who  pay  thier  taxes,  who  defend 
their  country,  who  can  be  good  neighbors, 
out  of  a  place  like  a  restaurant,  and  yet  we 
will  permit  people  who  may  be  very  unsavory 
characters — people  that  have  a  little  or  no 
good  reputation — people  who  come  from  a 
foreign  country — to  come  into  the  same 
place?  It  seems  to  me  that  what  you've  had 
here  Is  an  Invasion  of  property  rights  by  en- 
forced segregation.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  In  the  city  of  Birmingham.  Ala., 
up  to  1963.  there  was  an  ordinance  that 
said  that  if  you  were  going  to  have  a  restau- 
rant and  you  were  going  to  permit  a  Negro 
to  come  In,  you  had  to  have  a  7-foot  wall, 
down  the  middle  of  the  restaurant,  dividing 
the  white  from  the  colored.  Now,  how  fool- 
ish this  Is,  and  isn't  that  an  invasion  of 
private  property? 

Senator  Thurmond.  Senator,  we  live  in  a 
country  of  freedom — and  under  our  Consti- 
tution a  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  own 
private  property  as  he  sees  fit.  The  mayor 
of  Salisbury,  Md.,  said  that  If  they  had  had 
a  law  on  the  books,  as  we're  trying  to  pass 
here  now.  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  desegregated  their  business.  Now,  he 
says  they  were  able  to  get  the  business  peo- 
ple to  do  It  voluntarily.  You  can't  do  some 
things  by  law.  Some  things  have  got  to  come 
In  the  hearts  and  m.lnds  of  people.  And  we 
mustn't  think  that  we  can  regiment  and  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  lives  of  people.  After 
all  we  have  a  Constitution  that  guarantees 
freedom,  and  we  must  observe  that  Consti- 
tution, and  we  don't  want  to  require  people 
to  live  In  Involuntary  servitude.  And  I  think 
It  Is  Involuntary  servitude  for  a  woman  of 
one  race  to  have  to  give  a  massage  to  a 
woman  of  another  race  if  she  doesnt  want 
to  do  It. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  Is  not  provided 
for  In  this  bill,  may  I  say  most  respectfully. 
And  I  want  to  say  to  the  good  Senator  from 

South  Carolina 

Senator  Thurmond.  Oh,  It's  provided  for. 
Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  all  that 
title  2  does  Is  to  say  that  you  shall  not  deny 
a  person  access  to  a  public  place  like  a  hotel 
because  of  race. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Suppose  there's  a  bar- 
bershop or  a  beauty  shop  In  the  hotel? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Ah,  then  It  might — 
then  It  is 


Senator  Thurmond.  Suppose 

Senator  Humphrey.  If  It  Is  in  a  hotel, 
which  Is  an  interstate  facility  that  accom- 
modates transients 

Senator  Thurmond.  Exactly. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  why  not? 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  any  store  and 
any  place  Is  covered  too,  also.  And  so  If  a 
lady  ran  a  massage  place  in  a  hotel,  and  a 
woman  of  one  race  went  there  and  wanted 
a  massage 

Senator  Humphrey.  Right. 

Senator  Thurmond.  By  a  woman  of  an- 
other race,  she'd  have  to  give  It  to  her 
whether  she  wanted  to  or  not.  Isn't  that  In- 
voluntary servitude? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  may  I  say 

Senator  Thurmond.  Isn't  she  being  forced 
to  do  what  she  doesn't  want  to  do? 

Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  say,  my  friend, 
most  respectfully,  that  many  people  that 
have  private  property  do  not  have  full  rights 
to  do  what  they  want  to  do.    If  you  operate, 


for  example,  a  bar,  you  don't  have  the  right 
to  have  Juveniles  In  it.  If  you  operate  a 
restaurant,  you  don't  have  a  right  to  have 
unsanitary  conditions.  There  are  rules  of 
public  regulation,  and  I  would  add  this: 
How  Is  it  that  this  Nation  can  call  upon  our 
colored  people,  for  example,  to  help  win  us 
the  Olympic  contests,  to  help  win  our  wars, 
to  pay  taxes,  to  do  everything  that  a  citizen 
of  this  country  Is  required  to  do,  but  when 
he  wants  to  come  to  a  hotel  and  have  a 
night's  rest  he's  told  that  he  cant  come 
because  he's  colored. 

Mr.  Sevareto.  Senator,  I'm  going  to  have  to 
break  off  this  part  of  it  here,  much  as  I  hate 
to.  We  would  like  to  have  a  minute  or  two 
here,  and  it  will  be  abbreviated,  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  deals  with  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities.  That's  a  very 
widely  disputed  matter.  It  makes  racial  dis- 
crimination by  employers  and  unions  unlaw- 
ful. Senator  Thurmond,  would  you  start  on 
that?    I'm  going  to  have  to  keep  this  section 

of  the  debate 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  know  of  no  more 
eloquent  and  convincing  argument  In  oppo- 
sition to  FEPC  than  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  Senate  fioor  on  March  9, 
1949.  These  are  President  Johnson's  words: 
"This  to  me  Is  the  least  meritorious  proposal 
in  the  whole  civil  rights  program.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  is  this  simple.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  by  law,  tell  me  whom 
I  shall  employ.  It  can  likewise  tell  my  pro- 
spective employees  for  whom  they  must  work. 
If  the  law  can  compel  me  to  employ  a  Ne- 
gro, It  can  compel  that  Negro  to  work  for  me. 
It  might  even  tell  him  how  long  and  how 
hard  he  would  have  to  work.  As  I  see  It, 
such  a  law  would  do  nothing  more  than  en- 
slave a  minority.  Such  a  law  would  necessi- 
tate a  system  of  Federal  police  oflBcers  such 
as  we  have  never  before  seen.  It  will  require 
the  policing  of  every  business  Institution, 
every  transaction  made  between  an  employer 
and  employee  and  virtually  every  (Indis- 
tinct) employers  and  employees  association 
while  It  worked.  I  can  only  hope  sincerely 
that  the  Senate  will  never  be  called  upon 
to  entertain  seriously  any  such  proposal 
again."  Those  are  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  Senator,  may  I 
say  that  one  of  the  real  qualities  of  greatness 
of  President  Johnson  Is  that  he  learns  and 
that  he  Is  able  to  understand  the  develop- 
ments In  our  country  In  terms  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  society,  and 
Isn't  it  Interesting  that  President  Johnson, 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  and  the 
proudest  moment  in  his  life  has  been  when 
he  has  asstu-ed  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties regardless  of  race,  to  thoxisands,  yea 
millions  of  workers  that  work  In  Industries 
where  the  U.S.  Government  does  business. 

Now,  what  does  tltl%  7  do  In  this  bill? 
It  does  but  one  thing.  It  merely  states  that 
race  shall  not  be  a  barrier  to  fair  treatment 
and  employment.  It  does  not  put  any  en- 
forcement power  In  any  commission.  En- 
forcement Is  left  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  thing  that  a  commission 
can  do  is  to  Investigate  and  then  if  there 
Is  a  valid  case  to  bring  It  to  the  coxirts;  and 
finally,  25  States  In  this  Union,  Senatoi 
have  their  Employment  P>ractices  Commis- 
sions and  In  those  States,  you  have  the 
highest  rate  of  employment.  You  have  the 
highest  per  capita  Income,  you  have  the 
highest — the  best  economy  and  the  most  ex- 
panding economy.  I  think  it's  a  pretty  good 
proposition. 

Senator  Thurmond.  We  must  remember 
that  this  bill  creates  no  Jobs,  so  therefore, 
whose  jobs  are  these  Negroes,  the  minority, 
going  to  take?  Other  Negroes'  Jobs,  or  white 
people's  Jobs?  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
bill  tells  a  man  whom  he  can  hire,  whom  he 
can  fire,  whom  he  can  promote,  whom  he  can 
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demote      And  we  mMst  remember  that  the 
Commission  decides  what  Is  discrlmlnatlo  i 
and   If    the   Commission   sees   fit   to   defl   " 
discrimination  in  such  a  way  that  there 
a  racial  balance,   then  they  would  C—*' 
seniority    rights    in    unions    and    in 
ways 


deflre 

is 
destrc  y 


oth<  r 


Senator  Hitmphret.  Senator 

Senator    Thurmond.  If    they    will    try 
bring  about  a  racial  balance,  as  they  are 
Ing  in  New  York  schools.    The  people  in 
York  don't  like  it.     I  don't  believe  the  A 
lean  people  are  going  to  want  people  to 
them  whom  they  have  to  Are  and  whom 
have  to  promote 
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Senator  Httmphrey.  Senator,  this  bill 
hlblts  that  very  thing  that  you're  ta 
about.  Express  language  prohibiting 
action  by  the  Government  for  so-called  ' 
balance.    This  bill 

Senator  Thttrmond.  Oh,  no;  that's 
section  on  education 

Senator  Htjmphret.  This  bill  does  not 
mlt  any  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com 
slon   to  interfere   with   seniority,   with 
right  of  any  employer  to  employ.    What 
does   prohibit  is   that   a   man    shall   not 
denied  a  Job  because  of  his  color,  his  race 
his  national  origin.     And  I  don't  believe  * 
any   self-respecting  American  can  say 
he  believes  a  man  ought  to  be  denied  a 
because  of  his  color,  or  his  race,  or  his 
Ugion     I  would  add  further 

Senator  Thttrmond.  What  the  Senator 
referring  to.  I  am  sure,  is  section — is  the  - 
tion  on  education  about  the  racial  bal- 
There's  nothing  in  this  section.  I  am 
the  Senator  will  find  if  he  reads  it  care 
along     the     lines     about     which     he 
spoke 
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Senator  Humphrey.  And  there  Is 
In  this  section  that  calls  for  racial 
as   the   Senator  spoke  of. 

Senator  Thurmond.  But   the 
defines   what   is   discrimination  and   if 
Commission  says  that  there  is  discrimination 
unless   you   have   racial   balance,   then 
have     It.     The     Commission     makes 
definition. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator 
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Senator  Thurmond.  And  then,  of  course 
you  can  appeal  to  the  court  but  unless 
court  finds  that  the  Commission  is  capri- 
cious, or  arbitrary,  very  probably  they 
uphold  the  Commission. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I'm  glad  the 
used  the  word  "probably,"  because  the 
tor  knows  that  the  provisions  of  the  e 
do  not  say  that,  that  what  the  provisioE 
the  statute  says  is  that  the  Commission  - 
investigate  as  to  whether  there  is  disc 
nation.    If  there  Is  reasonable  evidence 
there  is  discrimination,  then  the  case  Is 
ferred  to  a  Federal  court  for  adjudication 

Senator  Thurmond.  They   have  to 
the  word  "discrlnfiination." 

(Two  voices  at  once.) 

Mr.  Sevareto.  Gentlemen 
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Senator  Thurmond.  I'm  sure  you've 
It.  The  word  "discrimination"  Is  not  d 
at  all.  It's  left  to  each  agency  of  the 
ernment  to  define  discrimination  Itself 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Senator 
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Senator  Thurmond.  We  can  Imagine 
these  bureaucrats  will  do. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Senator,  may  I  Interrupt, 
cause   I   would   like,   before   we   finish 
all-too-brief  debate,  to  get  to  another 
controversial    part   of    that   bill,    and   1 
the  section  that  permits  the  cutting  o£ 
Federal  funds  from  State  programs 
Istered    In    a    discriminatory    way. 
Humphrey,  would  you  start  that? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well.  yes.  I  have 
the  copy  of  the  bill  and  here's  what  -^e 
talking  about.    Here's  what  Is  said  in  the  " 
"Notwithstanding    any    Inconsistent 
slon  of  any  other  law.  no  person  In  the 
States  shall,  on   the  ground   of  race 
or   national   origin,   be   excluded   from 
tlcipation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  o:  , 
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be   subjected   to   discrimination   under   any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance."     Now.   that's  rather  plain. 
What  it  merely  says  is  that  public  moneys 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  will  not  be  used 
to  promote  discrimination,  to  insure  discrim- 
ination, or  to  carry  on  any  discriminatory 
act   and  I  don't  understand  how  we  can  ask 
people  to  pay  taxes,  regardless  of  their  race 
or  color  and  then   deny  them  the  benefits 
of  the  payments  of  those  taxes  when  those 
moneys    are    given    back    to   the   respective 
States  and  what  this  provision  does  is  sim- 
Dly  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  discrimination 
provided  for  by  the  use  of— through  the  use 
of  Federal  funds,  and  then  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  legal  protections  to  see  to  It  that  If 
such   an  order   is  made  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  personally  sign 
that  order.     There  must  be  voluntary  com- 
pliance to  the  degree   that   it's   possible  to 
obtain  it.  and  before  any  such  order  can  go 
into   effect,   the   Congress  must  be   notified 
30  days  in  advance  and  then  there's  Federal 

review 

Senator  Thurmond.  This  is— this  is  one  of 
the  most  despicable  provisions  in  the  entire 
bin     Let  me  tell  you  what  President  Kennedy 
said  about  this   provision.     The  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,   in  his   news   conference   on 
April  24,  1963,  rejected  the  proposal  of  this 
Civil    Rights    Commission    for    funds-with- 
holding with  these  words,  and  these  are  his 
words    "I  said  that  I  didn't  have  the  power 
to   do   so,   and   I'm    not.    I   don't   think   a 
President   should  be  given  that  power,  be- 
cause it  could  be  used  in  other  ways  dif- 
ferently "     Those  are  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy.    Why,     this— this     provision     at- 
tempts to  amend  more  than  a  hundred  laws 
on  the  books.     It  would  give  unprecedented 
power      It    would     give    multibillion-dollar 
blackjacks   against    the    people.    If    this    is 
passed,  you  don't  need  the  rest  of  the  bill, 
not  at  all.    This  provision  affects  farmers, 
hospitals,   schools,   local   government   loans, 
social  security,  veterans,  banks,  all  Govern- 
ment contractors,  welfare  and  wherever  the 
Federal  dollar  comes  from,  and  that's  Just 
about   everywhere.     And  now   it  says,   "any 
recipient"— it  refers  to  any  recipient.    That 
means  an  Individual,  or  it  means  a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  the  State   as  ex- 
plained in  the  bill.    Now 

Senator  Humphrey.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  Sevareid.  One  more  minute  on  this. 
Senator  Humphrey?  ^  .     ^    . 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  would  Just  elm- 
ply  say  that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina regrettably  did  not  read  all  of  President 
Kennedy's  statement,  which  I  read  in  the 
Senate  here  only  3  days  ago  or  4  days  ago. 
The  President  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  a  program  that  cut  off  all  assistance 
for  an  entire  State,  and  he  made  It  crystal 
clear,  and  what  the  Senator  read  is  that  part 
of  It  Then  he  went  on  to  say,  however,  that 
he  didn't  have  the  power  and  it  was  public 
policy  that  where  there  was  discrimination, 
in  a  particular  activity  or  program  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  cut  off  the  Fed- 
eral funds.  But  may  I  say  this:  I  think  this 
ought  to  be  done  with  restraint.  I  don't 
think  it  ought  to  be  precipitous  and  that's 
why  there  have  been  certain  protections  and 
limitations  written  into  this  section  of  the 
bill.  But  I  don't  believe.  Senator,  that  you 
can  Justify  collecting  Federal  taxes  from  a 
colored  person  and  then  denying  him  the 
benefits  of  Federal  assistance  when  funds 
are  made  available  to  his  State.    I  don't  think 

you  can  Justify 

Senator  Thurmond.  This  is  pure  social- 
ism It  is  Government  control  of  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  and  that  is 
socialism.  Title  6  fits  this  definition  of  so- 
cialism. 

Mr  Sevareid.  Senator  Thurmond,  we  have 
a  little  time  left.  I  would  like  to  give  each 
of  you  the  opportunity  for  a  short  summa- 


tion of  your  feelings  about  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  We  won't  have  more  than  about  a 
minute  and  a  half  for  each  one  of  you.  I'm 
afraid,  but  since  Senator  Humphrey  started 
at  the  beginning,  would  you  start  the  sum- 
mation. Senator  Thurmond? 

Senator  Thurmond.  To  persons  in  such  a 
State  as  Minnesota,  it  may  seem  feasible  to 
accomplish  total  integration  of  the  races.    In 
Minnesota,  there  are  only  7  Negroes  per  1,000 
persons.     It  is  an  entirely  different  matter, 
however,  where  there  are    250  to  400  Negroes 
per  1,000  persons.     Now.  no  one  should  be- 
lieve that  he  has  learned  all  about  the  •  •  • 
bill  before  the  Senate  from  this  brief  discus- 
sion.     The     public      accommodations,     the 
FEPC    and   the   fund-withholding   sections, 
which  we  had  discussed  here,  comprise  only 
3  of  11  titles  of  this  bill.     We  have  not  even 
mentioned  the  powers  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  suits  in  the  field  of  education. 
President  Johnson  led  a  successful  fight  in 
the  Senate  in  1957  and  in  1960  to  reject  this 
provision  because  It  was  so  extreme  and  un- 
warranted.    Nor  have  we  had  time  to  men- 
tion  the   section   which   attempts   to   over- 
ride  the   constitutionally   reserved   right  of 
each  State  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
voters.      No   bill    is   a   civil   rights   bill   if  It 
takes  away  basic  liberties  and  constitutional 
rights   and   guarantees,   and   replaces   them 
with  arbitrary  Government  powers.    The  so- 
called  civil  rights  movement  in  America  has 
often   been   called   a   revolution.     Whatever 
defines  a  revolution?    Webster  has  defined  a 
revolution    as    "a    fundamental    change    in 
political   organization   or   a   government  or 
constitution." 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Senator,  I'm  going  to  have  to 
let  Senator  Humphrey  have  his  very  few  re- 
maining moments  here  for  his  summation. 
Senator  Humphrey.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  say  thank  you  to  my  colleague  for  this 
discussion.    Secondly,  President  Johnson  vig- 
orously, wholeheartedly  supports  this  bill  and 
he  supported  it  before  he  became  President. 
Then  I  would  add  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  close  a  citizenship  gap  in  this  coun- 
try that  has  existed  far  too  long.     America 
has  been  weakened  because  we  haven't  given 
full   opportunity   to   all   of  our  people   and 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  try  to  lay  down 
a  legal  framework  within  which  we  can  work 
out  our  problems  peacefully  and  honorably 
through   law.   through   courts,   rather   than 
through    violence   and    through   demonstra- 
tions.    I   happen  to  believe  that  the  Issue 
before  us  Is  the  great  moral  Issue  of  our  time 
and  I  don't  think  we  can  avoid  it.     I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  discuss  every  feature  of 
this  bill  and  I  hope  every  American  will  look 
into  every  feat\ire  of  this  bill,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  290  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  152  Democrats.  138  Repub- 
licans, would  have  voted  for  this  bill  if  It 
was  as  evil  as  It  has  been  described  by  my 
opponent  here  tonight.     I  Just  can't  believe 
it      Two  hundred  and  ninety  to  a  hundred 
and  thirty.     It  Is  my  view  that  this  legisla- 
tion   Is   a    good    beginning   toward   making 
America  a  little  better  of  a  country,  a  little 
stronger,  a  little  greater  and  with  a  better 
and  a  more  wholesome  spirit. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Thank  you,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey. 

Senator  Thurmond.  It's  a  pleasure  to  he 

with  you. 

Mr.   SEVAREm.  And   Senator   Thurmond. 

Senator  Thurmond.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  my  colleague. 

Mr  Sevareid.  It's  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
both  here.  The  bill  Itself  is  some  55  pages 
long,  as  I  recollect.  We  have  had  fewer  than 
that  many  minutes  to  talk  about  thl« 
enormously  complicated  piece  of  legislation 
tonight.  I  think  perhaps  this  discussion, 
however,  has  given  people  some  Idea,  not 
only  of  the  Intellectual  clash  that's  Involved 
in  this  monumental  piece  of  domestic  legis- 
lation, but  the  enormous  emotional  cargo 
that  lies  behind  It  on  both  sides.    This  flU- 
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buster,  or  debate,  or  whatever  Is  to  be  called 
in  the  Senate,  could  go  on  for  weeks,  prob- 
ably for  months. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Educational  debate. 

Mr.  Sevareh).  We  have  no  certainty  that 
It  will  come  out  in  its  present  form,  or  even 
Indeed  that  It  will  come  out.  It  will  certainly 
change  the  lives.  If  It  doee,  of  a  great  many 
Americans  in  rather  intimate  ways.  Should 
it  not  be  passed,  we  may  have  disorder  on 
our  streets,  even  as  bad  or  worse  as  we  have 
had  before.  Careers  and  elections  could  be 
affected.  Well,  I'm  sorry  we  don't  have  un- 
limited debate  on  television,  so  I  will  have 
to  say  goodnight  now.  This  is  Eric  Sevareid. 
Good  night  to  you  all. 
(Announcement.) 

ANNOUNCER.  "CBS  Reports"  Is  a  produc- 
tion of  CBS  news  and  tonight  originated  live 
and  on  film. 

Excitement  on  TV 

A  good  many  people  watching  the  CBS 
documentary  on  the  civil  rights  bill  must 
have  been  Impressed  Wednesday  night  with 
what  can  be  done  with  the  traditional  col- 
lege debate  format. 

Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Strom 
Thurmond,  standing  behind  simple  wooden 
rostrums  like  those  available  in  any  meeting 
hall,  brought  more  excitement  and  substance 
to  the  program  than  half  an  hour  of  slick 
camera  work  and  smooth  script  could  have 
possibly  done. 

There  was  fire  In  their  presentations. 
There  were  interruptions,  but  general  adher- 
ence to  the  rules  of  debate.  Expressions 
from  one  Senator  evoked  Immediate  responses 
from  the  other. 

All  in  all,  It  was  such  a  lively  exchange — 
briefly  summarizing  the  positions  of  the  two 
sides  in  the  civil  rights  debate — that  a  viewer 
with  any  Interest  at  all  in  the  subject  felt 
compelled  to  keep  watching. 

Unlike  the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates,  time 
was  not  so  formally  divided  that  spontaneity 
had  to  be  lessened.  The  Senators  had  equal 
time,  but  there  could  be  split  second  in- 
trusions of  one  upon  the  other. 

It  is  surprising  to  think  that  such  a  simple 
device,  tried  and  true  long  before  television 
came  along,  could  still  be  so  effective  and 
yet  so  little  used.  It  enables  the  public  to 
understand  why  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
were  so  fascinating  even  to  people  without 
much  interest  in  politics. 

CBS,  which  deserves  a  favorable  response 
to  this  bit  of  pioneering  on  an  old  frontier, 
should  do  it  again. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  excellent 
way  in  which  he  has  presented  his  views 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  always  pre- 
sents his  views  on  all  subjects  in  a  force- 
ful manner.  When  he  touches  on  legal 
questions,  I  listen  to  him  with  much  in- 
terest, for  I  know  he  will  present  views 
which  will  be  useful  and  beneficial  to 
me.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  laws  enacted  by  Congress  of 
committees  reports  and  statements  made 
in  the  Senate  concerning  legislative  mat- 
ters. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question: 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  when  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  bill  such  as  this,  the  mere 
changing  of  a  few  words  here  and  there 
might  change  the  entire  interpretation 
and  meaning  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  As  I  said  in  my  speech,  the  bill  Is 
honeycombed  with  many  legal  problems. 
The  precise  meaning  of  words  will  be 


very  important.  The  courts  will  go 
through  the  bill  with  a  fine-tooth  legal 
comb  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  its 
legal  import.  That  is  why  I  made  my 
plea  for  a  committee  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  meaning  and 
context  of  many  of  the  words  in  the 
bill  are  not  explained. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  said,  the  debate 
during  the  past  2  weeks  shows  much  con- 
fusion among  the  proponents  £Uid  the 
opponents  as  to  the  meaning  of  many 
sections  of  the  bill.  That  is  why  I 
should  like  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
committee  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The 
committee  should  have  a  right  to  study 
the  bill  and  make  suggestions  to  im- 
prove it.  That  is  done  with  respect  to 
all  other  bills.  Is  not  that  the  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  committees? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him.  or  does  he  wish  to 
obtain  the  floor  in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  desire  to  obtain 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  moved  that 
the  Senate  refer  the  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  eloquent  and  learned  appeal 
that  the  Senate  avail  itself  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  investigatory  and  deliberative 
processes  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  express  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
high  appraisals  he  places  on  its  members. 
I  defer  to  none  in  my  estimate  of  the 
committee's  capabilities,  industry,  and 
integrity. 

But  I  must  question  the  Senator's 
premise  that  sending  this  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee — the  traditional 
graveyard  for  civil  rights  legislation — 
will  somehow  add  to  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge in  this  area,  will  provide  a  forum 
for  objective  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  and  will  offer  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  number  of  witnesses  to  testify, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  question  those  witnesses. 

I  speak  &s  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. It  is  understandable  to  me  that 
anyone  who  is  not  a  member  of  that 
committee  might  well  make  the  argu- 
ment which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made.  A  Senator 
would  have  to  serve  on  the  committee  in 
order  to  understand  some  of  the  diflB- 
culties  involved  in  the  course  which  he 
proposes.  With  all  fervor  and  sincerity, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  disagree 
with  the  reasoning  behind  his  motion. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  decided  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  also  applicable  to  the  com- 
mittee. This  means  that  a  "boreathon" 
is  not  only  possible,  but  predictable  in 
the  committee.  It  has  happened  before 
and,  I  assure  you,  it  will  happen  again. 
Last  year,  17  civil  rights  bills,  includ- 
ing the  administration's  civil  rights 
package,  were  referred  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee.  One,  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  the  subject  of 


hearings  and  was  favorably  reported — 
with  minority  views,  of  course — to  the 
full  committee.  Fifteen  bills  received 
no  consideration  whatsoever. 

On  July  16.  17,  18,  24.  25,  30,  and  31; 
on  August  1,  8.  and  23;  and  on  Septem- 
ber 11  of  last  year,  the  committee  held 
hearings  on  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill 
and  received  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness. During  those  11  days,  we  heard 
over  400  pages  of  testimony  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
September  11,  1963,  was  the  last  of  11 
days  of  hearings  on  this  bill — and  as  the 
record  shows,  at  12  noon,  the  committee 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  We  have  remained  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair  for  over  7  months  now. 
and  never  during  that  extended  period 
when  civil  rights  was  being  intensively 
discussed  in  other  committees  and  in 
the  other  Chamber  did  we  receive  the 
call  of  the  Chair.  Yet,  during  that  7 
months,  there  was  never  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  bill  would  come  before 
this  body,  or  that  our  hearings  would  be- 
come academic  due  to  extraneous  cir-- 
cumstances. 

I  can  only  infer  from  this  that  having 
subjected  the  Attorney  General  to  inten- 
sive and  exhaustive  questioning,  the 
chairman  felt  that  the  committee  had 
satisfied  itself  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  further  testimony. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's testimony,  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee at  the  request  of  several  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    And  It  is  there  now. 
The    Senator    discusses    the    Judiciary 
Committee.    Is  not  the  bill  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Under  my  motion,  the 
bill  would  not  go  to  a  subcommittee;  it 
would  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  checked  the  parliamentary  rules 
and  find  that  I  am  quite  right  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee can  meet  and  sign  a  report  and 
submit  that  report  to  the  Senate  as  a  re- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
If  a  "hassle"  occurs  in  committee,  in 
which  parliamentary  dlflflculties  are 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  minority,  that 
should  be  stated  in  the  report.  The  re- 
port should  state  what  the  problem  was. 
But  that  report,  with  the  signature  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee, 
would  become  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  No  member  of  the 
minority  could  prevent  the  committee 
from  taking  that  action. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  can 
make  a  report.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
would  be  very  little  on  which  to  report. 
A  prediction  that  the  committee   will 
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make  a  report  cannot  be  made  with  c 
tainty.    Such  a  prediction  probably  w 
not  come  true.     However,  I  would  pr 
diet  that  the  same  witness  we  have  hearfd 
for  11  days,  the  Attorney  General,  would 
logically  be  called  upon  to  continue  his 
testimony,  and  after  the  Senator  fro 
North  Carolina  had  completed  his  que 
tioning— although,  of  course,  the  chai 
man  would  be  the  first,  if  he  desired  to 
exercise   that  privilege— the  next  que^ 
tioner  would  be  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    [Mr.    Johnston];     the    nekt 
would  be  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI;  and  the  next  would  be  tlie 
Senator     from     North     Carolina     [^(r. 
Ervin].    Before  the  more  junior  meti- 
bers  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  were 
reached,  it  might  develop  that  a  weel:'s 
time  had  elapsed,  for  some  questions  ciin 
be  very  long.    The  control  of  the  ques- 
tioning would  to  a  considerable  extent 
rest  with  the  chairman  of  the  comm  t- 
tee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  what  I  believe  is  implied  in 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  bill  would  go 
to  the  committee  on  Monday;  and  if  any 
such  difficulty  developed,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  could  control  the  proceed- 
ings there,  by  exercising  their  power  if 
they  considered  that  dilatory  tactics 
were  being  followed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  should  be  a  member  of  he 
committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  were.  I  would  ne/er 
advocate  the  procedure  the  Senator  frpm 
New  York  has  outlined.  i 

Mr.  KEATING.  Many  Senators  \^ho 
serve  on  the  committee  have  endeavoted 
to  take  such  steps  at  times;  but.  thus  i  ar, 
our  efforts  have  not  been  successful  I 
know  that  other  members  of  the  ccm 


mittee — some    from    each    side   of 


the 
aisle — have  endeavored  to  have  the  cc  m 
mittee   take   up   civil   rights   bills;    out 
nothing  further  in  that  regard  has  bjeen 
accomplished 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  a 
very  logical  argument,  with  which  i.or 
mally  I  would  find  myself  in  agreement; 
namely,  that  each  bill  should  first 
ceive  committee  consideration.    It  is 
cause  of  the  unusual  situation  in  con- 
nection with  this  committee's  treatnent 
of  civil  rights  bills  that  I  oppose  the  no 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon;  aijid  I 
hope  the  motion  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  agai^  to 
me? 

Mr.  KEATING.   I  yield. 
Mr.    MORSE.     Let    us    consider 
darkest  side  of  the  picture  painted  byj 
Senator  from  New  York;  namely,  that  all 
of   the  direst  things  he  has   predicted 
would  obtain.    First  of  all.  I  think |the 
Senator  from  New  York  should  attempt 
to  prove  that  would  happen.    But  jven 
if  what  he  predicts  were  to  happen,  it  is 
certain  that  the  eyes  of  the  peoplje  of 
America   would  be   on   the   commi|ttee. 
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and  it  would  not  take  long  for  that 
pressure  to  become  such  that  the  Senate 
would  decide  to  give  the  committee  some 
definite  instructions  in  connection  with 
its  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  have  been  on  the  committee  for 
years;  and  I  think  most  of  the  American 
people — regardless  of  whether  they  favor 
or  do  not  favor  civil  rights  legislation — 
understand  perfectly  well  the  situation 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  had  this  problem  before 
it  many  times. 

I  believe  a  similar  situation  would  de- 
velop there  again,  even  though  the  next 
time  it  might  develop  there  in  somewhat 
different  form.  Of  course  I  cannot  tell 
just  what  that  situation  might  be;  but  It 
is  clear  that  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
history  established  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  civil  rights 
bills  would  have  to  occur  before  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  amendments  which 
some  Senators  would  wish  to  offer  to  the 

bill. 

So  if  the  bill  were  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  I  would  be  the  most 
amazed  person  in  the  world  to  find  that 
the  committee  would  permit  its  members 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  their 
amendments  and  to  have  the  amend- 
ments considered  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Let  us  try  it. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  aware,  of  course,  that  before 
the  other  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 20  amendments  were  offered  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  aware  of  that 
fact ;  but  that  was  agreed  upon  ahead  of 
time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No,  they  were  not. 
However,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said  the  committee  would  not  consider  a 
civil  rights  bill ;  and  I  point  out  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  did  consider  that 
bill,  and  20  amendments  were  offered  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  the  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  without  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  committee.  That  is 
quite  different  from  the  course  advocated 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  states 
that  the  committee  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  judgment  of  "the  fine  law- 
yers"— I  use  the  Senator's  own  words, 
not  my  own — who  serve  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  in  that  way 
there  could  be  a  committee  report. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  ready  to  agree  that  all  the 
amendments  would  be  considered  by  the 
committee  and  would  be  acted  upon  by 
the  committee,  and  that  during  the  pe- 
riod of  1  week  the  witnesses  whom  com- 
mittee members  wish  to  have  called 
would  be  called.  I  would  have  quite  a 
different  attitude  toward  this  motion. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course.  I  would 
call  all  the  witnesses  the  Senator  wants 
called,  although  I  am  sure  he  realizes 
that  I  am  a  servant  of  the  committee, 
and  I  cannot  decide  for  it. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  that^but  I 
believe  the  Senator  underestimates  his 
own  influence. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  I  am  only  the 
errand  boy  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  seek  to  detain 
the  Senate  long. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee took  all  that  time  in  subjecting  the 
Attorney  General  to  intensive  and  ex- 
haustive   questioning — a    repetition    of 
what    had    previously    happened    many 
times  in  that  conmiittee — I  can  only  in- 
fer that  the  same  thing  would  happen 
there  again.    Indeed,  in  view  of  the  in- 
tensive   news    coverage,    the    extensive 
hearings  held  by  other  committees,  the 
basic  moral  character  of  the  issues,  and 
the  painstaking  clarification  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  bill  which  has  characterized 
the  entire  course  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, it  would  have  been  highly  rea- 
sonable for  the  chairman  to  have  as- 
sumed that  any  further  hearings  would 
be  superfluous. 

Having  stood  '"subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair"  for  7  months.  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  that  no  useful  purpose  is  to  be 
served  at  this  late  date  by  providing 
simply  one  more  forum,  one  more  series 
of  discourses,  one  more  delay,  and  one 
more  procedural  gambit  to  postpone 
coming  to  grips  at  long  last  with  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  paramount 
moral  issue  of  our  times. 

Unfortunately,  the  warm  weather  has 
already  precipitated  some  of  the  riots  we 
had  hoped  to  avoid  by  prompt  passage 
of  this  bill.  Another  week  or  10  days 
lost  could  be  a  crucial  factor,  could  make 
the  difference  between  peace  and  civil 
strife.  We  are  acting  perfectly  within 
the  rules  in  taking  this  bill  up  immedi- 
ately. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  this  unusual  course;  but  when 
matters  of  such  vital  importance,  in- 
cluding perhaps,  even  the  lives  of  some 
citizens,  are  at  stake,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  consider  the  well-known  facts, 
and  to  reject  empty  form  and  futile 
gesture. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  vote 
against  this  motion.  Sincerely  moti- 
vated though  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  in  making  his  motion.  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  and  Mr.  HART  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
my  first  concern  is  for  a  united  people,  of 
a  single  mind  and  purpose  that  justice 
shall  be  done  to  secure  for  every  citizen 
an  equality  of  both  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

When  this  debate  is  done,  and  we  have 
enacted  some  new  form  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  let  us  make  sure  that  the 
whole  people  is  united  still.  And  let  us 
see  to  it,  by  our  own  conduct,  that  they 
have  a  deeper  awareness  than  before  of 
the  bonds  that  hold  together  this  im- 
mensely varied  society. 

My  equal  concern  is  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sovereign  States  and  com- 
munities of  America.    It  is  from  them 
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that  our  own  authority  has  been  dele- 
gated by  all  our  constituents.  It  is  there 
that  life  is  lived,  in  all  its  complexity.  It 
is  there  that  person-to-person,  face-to- 
face  relationships  are  experienced,  in  all 
their  immediacy.  And  it  is  there.  North 
and  South.  East  and  West,  that  such 
tremendous  progress  is  now  being  made — 
and  must  continue  to  be  made— to  make 
available  for  every  American  the  full 
promise  of  a  free  society.  Let  us.  as  we 
proceed  truly  represent  these  States  and 
communities.  And  let  us  demonstrate 
the  vitality  of  our  Federal  Republic,  and 
the  lasting  viability  of  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple of  government. 

My  ultimate  concern  is  for  America 
as  a  whole.  We  are  a  great  people.  We 
have  before  us  great  tasks  and  a  limit- 
less national  destiny.  In  brotherhood  of 
common  will  and  mutual  respect,  all 
things  are  possible  to  us — including  the 
gradual  perfection  of  our  own  free  insti- 
tutions. In  a  state  of  secret  civil  war, 
with  law  used  as  a  bludgeon  rather  than 
a  bond,  we  are  nothing.  Let  us  who  have 
the  privilege  of  enacting  the  Nation's 
laws  remember  all  our  obligations — to 
right  and  justice  and  equity,  yes,  but 
never  at  the  price  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system.  Let  us  respond,  al- 
ways, to  the  legitimate  grievances  of 
every  citizen.  But  in  doing  so,  let  us 
preserve  the  orderly  processes  of  a 
healthy  and  unified  society. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  now  debating? 
Is  it  some  abstract  ideal?  Some  model 
of  a  perfect  society?  Mr.  President,  I  say 
it  is  not.  Indeed,  we  are  not  debating 
the  civil  rights  bill  at  all.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  the  rules  for  that 
debate.  We  must  first  decide  how  to 
decide — whether  by  the  rational  proc- 
esses of  orderly  deliberation,  or  under 
the  riot  guns  of  public  disorder  and  with 
contempt  for  the  traditional  practices  of 
the  Senate. 

On  this  question  of  procedure — which 
goes  to  the  very  soul  of  this  free  Federal 
Republic— I  have  made  my  decision.  I 
line  up  with  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body — not 
because  of  some  parochial  pride  in  the 
Senate  as  such,  but  with  a  sense  of  our 
unique  responsibility  to  represent  here 
the  considered  will  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  Not.  I  say  again,  some  per- 
fect community  that  never  has  and  never 
will  exist — but  this  America,  here  and 
now.  with  all  its  variety,  with  all  its  com- 
plexity of  human  relationships,  with  all 
its  best  hopes  and  honest  doubts. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  asks  little 
enough  of  us:  only  10  days  of  due  con- 
sideration by  a  committee  of  our  col- 
leagues. Ten  days,  to  come  to  grips  in 
some  orderly  way  with  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  grants  of  authority  that  we 
have  ever  contemplated  delegating  to  the 
executive  establishment.  Its  potential 
administrative  consequences  are  only  be- 
ginning to  be  understood.  Its  constitu- 
tional implications  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
Federal  system.  It  is.  in  every  true  sense, 
a  revolutionary  measure  we  are  asked  to 
consider. 

And  it  is.  for  this  body,  a  brandnew 
measure — altered  a  dozen  different  ways 
from  the  bill  we  referred  to  not  one  but 


two  standing  committees  during  the  last 
session.  Even  the  Attorney  General, 
when  confronted  with  its  infinite  com- 
plexities, had  to  acknowledge  his  lack  of 
understanding  and  his  uncertainty  over 
its  precise  meaning.  Yet  here  we  have 
a  wholly  new  bill — on  which  this  body 
has  held  not  1  day  of  searching  inves- 
tigation, nor  heard  so  much  as  one  ex- 
pert witness. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  10  days 
of  committee  consideration  is  little 
enough.  Indeed,  it  is  too  little,  far  too 
little,  on  the  showing  of  the  bill's  own 
proponents.  The  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  has  indicated  his  general  sympathy 
with  the  essentials  of  the  bill,  has  called 
for  at  least  a  bare  measure  of  orderly  de- 
liberation. In  this,  he  is  demonstrating 
a  sense  of  fitness  and  responsibility.  His 
fellow  proponents  would  do  well  to  follow 
his  example. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  am  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  very  much  for  the  support 
that  he  is  giving  to  my  motion.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  liberal  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  on  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate it  is  the  Senator  from  Arizona  who  is 
following  the  liberal  course  of  action,  be- 
cause it  is  always  a  liberal  position  to  ex- 
ercise orderly  procedure  with  full  hear- 
ings on  an  issue. 

I  also  wish  to  say  to  my  liberal  friends 
that  debating  an  "end  justifies  the 
means"  course  is  never  a  liberal  course. 
That  is  what  the  position  of  liberal  Sen- 
ators adds  up  to  on  the  present  issue. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  position  I 
am  taking  is  a  historic  conservative  po- 
sition. The  conservative  believes  in 
building  the  future  upon  the  proved 
values  of  the  past.  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  All  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  doing  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  agreeing  with  the  conservative 
practice  by  proF>osing  to  build  the  future 
of  the  bill  upon  the  historic  values  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  difference  that  we 
have  over  the  meaning  of  words  only 
proves  why  the  bill  should  go  to  the  com- 
mittee so  that  the  Senate  may  have  a 
committee  report. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  If  we  read  the  history  of 
the  past  in  terms  of  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  bill  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  our  views  on  the  question  are 
180  degrees  apart. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
comment  in  answer  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  that  the  safe- 
guards which  I  understand  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  contains 
would  preclude  such  action  on  the  bill 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  he 
suggests.  Committee  hearings  would 
merely  answer  some  questions.    Frankly, 


to  a  layman  like  myself,  who  is  not  as 
fully  acquainted  with  constitutional  pro- 
cedures and  the  law  as  he  should  be,  the 
hearings  would  give  some  answers  to 
questions  which  are  being  asked  of  me 
daily  by  my  constituents. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  that  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  last  night  the  question  was  fully 
explored,  and  I  discovered  there,  as  I 
have  discovered  across  the  country,  that 
the  ideas  of  Americans  as  to  what  the 
bill  would  do  are  hazy  and  fuzzy.  It 
would  do  all  of  us  good  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  majority  and  the  minority 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

This  is  called  the  most  significant 
measure  proposed  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights  in  over  a  century.  And  they  are 
right,  however  we  evaluate  its  quality 
and  estimate  its  consequences.  They  are 
right  in  suggesting  that,  within  the 
framework  of  the  bill,  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  embarking  on  a  wholly  new 
departure — in  Federal  regulatory  pow- 
ers, in  Federal-State  relations.  In  public 
control  over  the  most  intimate  of  private 
and  personal  relations.  I  do  not — in- 
deed, until  our  deliberations  are  con- 
cluded, I  cannot — prejudge  the  outcome. 
I  know  where  my  predispositions  He.  but 
I  remain  open  to  rational  persuasion,  on 
every  aspect  of  the  bill.  I  seek  only  an 
opportunity  for  persuasion,  for  rational 
debate,  to  go  forward.  I  will  not  fore- 
close any  step  In  this  orderly  process. 
Yet,  In  their  excess  of  zeal — possibly, 
with  an  excess  of  self-righteousness — 
this  is  precisely  what  the  bill's  support- 
ers woiild  have  us  not  do. 

I  will  not  sit  still  while  the  foundations 
of  sound  decislormiaking  are  thus  under- 
mined. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  an  area 
of  the  Nation  where  residents  of  several 
communities  In  several  States  are  now 
grappling  with  issues  that  lie  at  the  heart 
of  the  bill  before  us.  And  I  have  been 
struck,  and  deeply  impressed,  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  are  search- 
ing for  lasting,  workable,  and  equitable 
solutions.  The  people  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  seeking  just  arrangements 
that  they— all  of  them — can  live  with, 
in  mutual  harmony. 

How  much  do  any  of  us  know  about 
these  problems,  and  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  communities  £u;ross  the  Na- 
tion In  coping  with  them?  How  can  we 
know  what  we  must,  in  order  to  write 
sounJ  and  enforceable  legislation.  In  the 
absence  of  the  fullest  possible  measure  of 
orderly  legislative  procedure?  We  can- 
not, not  possibly.  We  can,  to  be  sure, 
become  the  captives  of  each  day's  head- 
lines. We  can  react,  blindly,  to  massive 
pressure.  We  can  mistake  raucous  dem- 
onstrations. In  contempt  of  orderly  proc- 
ess, for  the  voice  of  the  whole  people. 
We  can.  In  sum,  write  bad  law. 

This  would  be  the  easy  way.  And  this 
way,  we  might  fool  ourselves  that  we  had 
somehow  enacted  "Instant  morality." 
We  could  thoughtlessly  extend  the  vast 
sweep  of  Federal  compulsion,  but  not  the 
enduring  authority  of  sound  law. 
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This  way,  too,  lies  the  erosion  of  the 
true  legislative  process,  the  essential 
foundation  of  free  government.  The  Vic- 
tims would  be  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  due  order  of  our  const  tu- 
tional  system,  and  popular  respect  for 
the  authority  of  law  itself.    The  ultiniate 


victims  would  be  the  mstitutions  of 
Federal  Republic.   And  I  submit  that 


our 
the 


American    people — the    whole    people — 
would  end  up  paying  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  Morse  motion,  on  a  very  fundamental 
ground.  I  entirely  reject  the  charge  t  hat 
we  who  are  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Morse  mo  ion 
wish  somehow  to  transgress,  avoid,  :;tep 
away  from,  or  forget  about  the  rule;  of 
the  Senate. 

Every  rule  of  the  Senate  has  the  s(  ime 
standing  as  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoiseI 
Invokes  the  rule  which  enables  hiir  to 
move  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  commi  ;tee 
when  it  became  the  pending  busiress. 
We  invoked  rule  XIV.  which  enabU  s  a 
bill,  when  it  comes  from  the  other  bidy. 
to  be  placed  directly  on  the  Senate  (cal- 
endar after  a  second  reading,  a  -ule 
which  is  used  to  avoid  interminable  de- 
bate in  committee,  especially  in  regard 
to  vital  legislation  which  the  peopl*  of 
the  United  States  may  need. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  using  the  rules 
for  a  change?  Indeed,  it  is  high  tame 
that  we  did.  There  is  no  lack  of  price- 
dent  for  our  use  of  the  rules.  The  ^ivil 
rights  bill  of  1957  was  passed  by  thejuse 
of  the  rule,  and  it  is  the  only  meaningful 
civil  rights  law  on  the  books.  The  1960 
bill,  which  went  to  committee,  turned  out 
to  be  a  weak  and  emasculated  pieo;  of 
legislation.  What  did  the  committer  do 
with  it?  I  hold  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  1960  bill — one  sliort 
sheet  of  paper  which  only  says,  in  eflect, 
"We  send  it  back  to  you." 

What  does  that  do  to  the  argunient 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mo^seI 
about  how  much  the  Supreme  Couit  is 
going  to  read  out  of  the  findings  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee?  It  blows  that  ar- 
gument out  of  the  water.  This  sljort 
paper  is  the  total  finding  of  the  Judlc  ary 
Committee,  and  nothing  more. 

There  is  talk  about  legislative  intent. 
Senators  already  have  a  report  on  this 
biU  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Over  150 
amendments  were  considered  by  the 
House  when  the  bill  was  on  the  floor — 
39  of  them  were  adopted.  I  have  Ittle 
doubt  that  a  good  many  of  those  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  law.  If  we  are  s<fek- 
ing  to  ascertain  the  intent  of  Congress, 
we  must  look  to  the  debates  in  the 
House;  we  must  look  at  the  committee 
report  of  the  House,  just  as  we  'must 
look  at  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  eiipe- 
cially  the  statements  of  Senators  in 
charge  of  the  bill. 

This  is  traditional.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  it.  The  only  thing  i  hat 
could  result  from  adoption  of  the  motion 
would  be  receipt  of  a  report  by  the  ^en- 
bXc  Judiciary  Committee  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  1960,  will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  record.  [ 

So  much  for  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  obeying  them.    We  are  invoking 


a  rule.  Rule  XIV  is  just  as  good  as  any 
other  rule  in  the  book. 

The  other  part  of  the  argument  is  that 
it  is  somehow  good  for  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  to  have  the  committee  consider 
the  bill.  Let  us  see  how  good  it  is  for  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.  We  have  been 
debating  for  15  days  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  bill.  On  previous  occasions,  mo- 
tions to  take  up  civil  rights  bills  have 
been  debated  by  opponents  of  the  bills 
for  8  or  9  days  or  more. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
if  the  bill  goes  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  proposed,  when  the  bill  comes 
back  to  the  Senate  it  will  go  on  the  cal- 
endar. It  will  lie  over  for  1  day.  Then 
what  will  happen?  It  will  again  be  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  take  up;  and  who  is 
to  tell  us  how  long  consideration  of  that 
motion  will  take? 

The  pending  motion  is  in  reahty  a 
motion  to  reargue  the  point  of  order  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  under  rule  XIV, 
on  which  the  Senate  has  already  passed. 
The  Senate  sustained  that  procedure 
2  weeks  ago  by  a  deliberate  majority  vote 
when  the  point  of  order  was  overruled. 
That  is  all  the  situation  comes  down  to. 
We  have  put  our  feet  on  the  path  of 
bringing  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  a  path 
dictated  by  everything  that  was  said  by 
my  colleagues  from  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  other  States,  because  of  the  fact  that, 
no  matter  how  one  slices  it  or  dresses  it 
up,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  the 
time-honored  graveyard  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  So  it  is  not  less  than  de- 
served that  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  this 
manner. 

I  have  personally  labored  on  this  floor, 
in  efforts  to  try  to  discharge  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  from  consideration  of 
a  civil  rights  bill  of  a  most  elementary 
character,  and  to  no  avail. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that,  if  the  Sen- 
ate orders  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
return  the  bill  to  the  Senate  in  10  days, 
it  will  not  do  so.  I  do  not  think  any 
committee  would  defy  the  Senate  in  that 
way.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  argu- 
ments which  are  not  germane  and  funda- 
mental to  the  issue.  But  I  do  argue  that 
we  are  using  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  one  rule  of  the  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  as  great  respect  as  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  not  bypassing  anybody.  The 
history  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  In- 
cluding references  to  it  by  this  body 
under  these  circumstances,  indicates  that 
it  would  be  a  practically  meaningless 
exercise. 

The  last  point,  and  a  very  important 
one,  is,  "Where  are  the  problems  in  re- 
spect to  this  bill ;  and  are  we  going  to  get 
any  help  with  these  problems  if  we  send 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Comjnittee?" 

My  colleague  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
addressed  himself  somewhat  to  that 
point. 

Although  the  speech  of  the  minority 
leader  has  not  been  made.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  receiving  a  copy  of  his 
speech.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
opportunity  to  reply  to  that  speech  other 
than  this  one. 

For  a  few  moments  I  shall  deal  with 
the  generic  argument  that  the  bill  is  very 
"woolly"  and  requires  clarification,  that 
many  of  the  provisions  require  resolu- 


tion, and  that  therefore  reference  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  required. 

First  and  foremost,  I  have  already 
made  it  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  very  much  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Second,  since  there  were  155  amend- 
ments proposed  in  the  other  body,  one 
can  bet  his  bottom  dollar  that  plenty  of 
amendments  will  be  proposed  in  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
niunber  will  be  154  or  155,  but  there  will 
be  many  of  them.  Very  probably,  some 
of  them  will  be  adopted.  As  to  those, 
the  Senate  will  not  have  the  help  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  Senators  will 
have  to  flght  it  out  on  the  floor. 

In  addition,  the  questions  raised  by 
the  bill  will  continue  to  be  raised,  and 
will  survive  passage  of  the  bill,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  will  give  examples.  We  can- 
not settle  anybody's  doubts  about  every 
phase  of  a  bill,  even  though  it  may  have 
gone  through  the  committee  process,  and 
even  with  a  cooperative  committee  which 
has  painstakingly  examined  the  bill  line 
by  line  over  a  period  of  months.  When 
such  a  bill  comes  from  the  committee  to 
the  Senate,  it  is  still  subject  to  all  kinds 
of  doubts,  questions,  and  debate.  One 
can  take  his  choice  of  any  complex  bill 
on  the  calendar,  whether  it  came  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  or  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  or  whether  it  was  the 
satellite  communications  bill  or  any  other 
complex  bill.  I  say  as  a  lawyer,  without 
the  remotest  disrespect  but  with  the 
highest  regard  for  views  of  others  who 
are  lawyers,  that  many  of  the  questions 
raised  as  to  uncertainties  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate are  not  justified  by  the  terms  of  the 
bill  itself. 

I  shall  give  a  few  illustrations.  For 
example,  it  is  said  there  are  some  doubts 
in  respect  to  title  IV,  relating  to  public 
school  desegregation,  as  to  whether  the 
language  in  any  way  encompasses  a 
private  school,  or  deals  solely  with  pub- 
lic schools. 

I  respectfully  submit,  on  reading 
section  491(c),  that  it  is  crystal  clear 
that  the  title  relates  only  to  a  school 
which  is  "operated  by  a  State,  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  governmental  agency." 
There  can  be  no  question  whatever  about 
the  meaning  of  those  words.  It  can  ap- 
ply only  to  a  public  school.  The  Con- 
stitution will  not  let  us  apply  it  to  any- 
thing else.  The  fundamental  point  is 
made  clearly  in  the  legislation  itself. 

Another  question  raised  is,  Does  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits,  in  respect  of  achieving  de- 
segregation in  public  education,  become 
complicated  and  uncertain  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  desegregation  is  defined  not 
to  mean  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance?  All  the  Attorney  General 
is  given  power  to  do  is  to  sue.  The 
courts  will  determine  the  substantive 
issue  under  the  Constitution,  as  at  pres- 
ent. Therefore,  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress, as  clearly  set  forth  in  the  statute, 
seems  to  be  adequate  in  order  to  give  the 
court  itself  constitutional  guidelines  on 
which  to  come  to  a  decision. 

Another  point,  of  some  interest  to  me, 
is  the  question  raised  with  respect  to  the 
severability  clause  in  the  speech  of  the 
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Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
The  severability  clause  is  "boiler  plate 
which  appears  in  many  Federal  stat- 
utes—founded on  hornbook  law— so  that 
the  act  is  severable  in  its  various  parts 
when  any  one  part  is  struck  down  as  ap- 
plied to  a  specific  state  of  facts.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  contrary  to  popular  im- 
pression, cannot  declare  a  section  of  a 
law  unconstitutional  except  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  Someone  else  may  sue  on 
a  different  state  of  facts,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  might  conceivably  come  to 
another  decision  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  that  section  held  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  first  state  of  facts. 

I   have  given  only  a  few   examples: 
there  are  many  others.    The  concern,  the 
doubts,  the  fuzziness  of  the  issues  stated 
to  be  present  in  the  bill  are  of  a  nature 
always  present  in  legislation  which  ulti- 
mately will  have  to  be  battled  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  amendment, 
debate  and  discussion,  which  will  clearly 
set  forth  what  the  Senate  had  in  mind. 
We  are  engaged  in  this  process  al- 
ready.   Judging  from  previous  experi- 
ence, our  purpose  will  not  be  helped  or 
forwarded  by   sending   the  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  said  that  a  committee  report  is 
essential  in  order  to  give  the  Supreme 
Court    an    opportunity    to    xmderstand 
what  Congress  intended   in   writing   a 
piece  of  legislation  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  more  than  one  construction.    It 
is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  take 
a  committee  report  into  consideration. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  is 
a  committee  report  on  this  matter  in  the 
other   body.     But  the   Supreme   Court 
will  also  take  many  other  things  into 
consideration,  especially  the  authorita- 
tive statements  made  on  the  floor  by 
Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  in  the 
case  of  amendments,  by  the  assertions 
made  by  the  proponents  of  an  amend- 
ment himself. 

I  refer  to  a  recent  Supreme  Court  case. 
Southern  Railway  Co.  against  North 
Carolina,  which  was  decided  on  Febru- 
ary 17  1964.  in  which  both  the  majority 
of  the'  Court  and  the  dissenters  did  me 
the  honor  of  quoting  me  because  I  was 
tl^e  proponent  of  the  particular  amend- 
ment which  was  before  the  Court  on 
that  occasion.  That  is  a  personal  ex- 
perience,  which   after   all   is  the  best 

In  closing,  the  final  and  conclusive  ar- 
gument with  respect  to  not  referring 
the  bill  to  committee  is  the  question  of 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  country,  what 
will  go  out  to  the  United  States  today 
if  we  refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—the traditional  graveyard,  as  the 
country  knows,  and  as  the  occupants  of 
the  galleries  know,  of  previous  civil 
rights  measures.  It  will  be  written  down 
as  the  first  defeat  for  civil  rights  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  precursor  of  emascula- 
tion of  the  bill. 

There  is  not  enough  value  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  referral  to  outweigh  any  such 
conclusion  being  drawn  from  the  action 
which  the  Senate  might  take.  That 
conclusion  will  be  drawn  inevitably  by 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  gallery, 
if  no  one  else  will  draw  it,  that  this  is 
the  first  test  of  strength  with  respect  to 


a  determination  of  the  Senate  to  enact 
a  meaningful  civil  rights  bUl  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  we  should  not  legislate  under  any 
threats  or  with  concern  over  demonstra- 
tions or  violence.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  we  should  not  legislate  under  any 
threat,  that  we  should  not  legislate  in 
order  to  meet  a  threat,  if  the  legislation 
is  designed  for  that  purpose  and  is  not  in 
itself  a  valid  exercise  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  our 
honest  conscience  and  our  best  judg- 
ment. But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  an- 
swering legitimate  grievances  which  peo- 
ple entertain,  which  are  manifest  and 

In  many  Southern  States  there  are 
State  laws  on  the  statute  books,  or  mu- 
nicipal ordinances,  to  that  effect,  which 
provide  that  a  restaurant  may  not  serve 
Negroes  in  the  same  space  with  whites 
without  first  erecting  a  sobd  7-foot  par- 
tition between  them.  In  one  State,  tele- 
phone booths  may  not  be  used  by  whites 
and  Negroes  alike.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental social  order  practiced  in  many 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  argument  is  made  that,  "New 
York  is  not  so  well  off;  it  has  its  prob- 
lems in  the  public  schools."  For  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  will  be  a 
lawyer  for  a  moment.  In  a  demurrer, 
we  grant  the  statements  of  fact  of  the 
other  side  and  still  say  they  are  wrong. 
That  is  what  I  say  about  this  issue.  Let 
us  lay  aside  all  the  inequities  in  the  New 
York  situation  for  the  moment.  We  will 
be  bound  by  the  law  created  by  this  bill. 
There  are  no  two  more  ardent  advocates 
of  the  law,  national  and  international, 
than  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  and  myself. 

It  is  one  thing  to  try  to  remind  peo- 
ple that  they  are  violating  the  law  by 
demonstrations  in  the  streets,  which  may 
involve  violence  because  they  do  not  feel 
they  can  get  justice  any  other  way,  and 
another  thing  to  say  to  them,  "Stay 
where  you  are.  Do  not  do  anything. 
We  do  not  know  whether  you  will  get 
justice  or  not." 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  will  send 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
10  days  and  that  when  it  comes  back  we 
will  argue  again  whether  it  should  be  the 
pending  business.    It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  say  we  are  doing  our  utmost, 
within  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate    and    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States,  to  enact  such  laws  as  will 
bring  the  people  justice.    Only  if  we  are 
doing  our  utmost  do  we  have  a  right  to 
say  to  any  American  citizen,  whatever 
may  be  the  color  of  his  skin.  "Keep  your 
shirt  on,  sir.    Give  us  an  opportunity  to 
do  what  the  national  interest  requires." 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  the  Senator.    I  took  the 
brief  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  brief  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
into  my  little  room  so  that  I  could  read 
them  quietly. 

The  great  problem  in  sending  the  biU 
to  committee,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  will 
have  only  5  active  days  in  which  to  ac- 


complish any  results.  If  there  are  to 
be  any  witnesses  and  any  executive  ses- 
sions, how  can  5  days  be  enough  to  an- 
swer all  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

I  cannot  believe  that  those  questions 
can  be  answered.  I  have  great  respect 
for  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  those 
questions  can  be  argued  out  and  dis- 
cussed, and  a  comprehensive  report 
brought  back  by  April  8.  The  commit- 
tee will  have  only  5  active  working  days 
to  do  that. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  much  more  wise  and  prac- 
tical to  carry  the  matter  forward  at  this 
time  without  sending  it  to  committee, 
although  there  would  be  merit  in  send- 
ing it  to  committee,  if  it  had  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  bring  out  a  compre- 
hensive report.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  time  between  now  and  April  8  can 
possibly  be  enough  to  bring  one  out  and 
answer  correctly  the  many  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  This  I  be- 
lieve is  the  practical  reason  for  voting 
not  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  am  always 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
him.  I  have  great  respect  for  him. 
His  statement  bears  particularly  on  my 
statement  which  the  Senator  may  have 
heard,  that  2  weeks  ago  we  placed  our 
feet  on  a  certain  road,  which  is  the 
road  of  discussing  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  real  reason 
why  we  should  change  that  direction. 
That  is  just  as  much  in  accord  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  the  course 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes 
us  to  follow. 

I  wish  to  sum  up  the  reasons  for 
which  I  oppose  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 
I  oppose  the  motion: 
First.  Because  we,  like  him,  are  follow- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  see  no 
greater  force  or  greater  tradition  in  fol- 
lowing rule  XIV  than  in  following  rule 
XXII,  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  following  rule  XIV. 

Second.  I  believe  that  reference  of  the 
bill  to  the  committee  would  not  strength- 
en our  hand,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
argues,  but  would  weaken  our  hand.  It 
will  be  worse  for  civU  rights  if  word  goes 
out  to  the  country  that,  after  15  days  of 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
are  sending  the  bill  back  to  committee, 
to  be  faced  again  with  the  question  of 
bringing  it  before  the  Senate. 

Finally,  because  the  questions  which 
are  raised  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
legislation  will  either  be  settled  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  many  were  in  the 
House,  by  amendment  on  the  floor,  or  by 
substantial  acceptance  of  the  bill. 
Furthermore,  very  little  could  be  done 
about  the  bill  even  if  it  were  sent  to  com- 
mittee, as  evidenced  by  the  1960  action  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  when  nothing 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  except  the 
bill,  with  some  changes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
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country  to  send  the  bill  to  committes 
The  bill  is  before  the  Senate.    The  Sen 
ate  should  stay  with  it.    We  should  s(!e 
it  through.    The  Senate  will  vote  clo- 
ture, if  it  must,  to  bring  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion, because  the  national  Interest  u' 
gently  requires  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be0n 
said  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  vety 
able  Senator  from  Orgeon  that  the  Sei  i- 
ate  is  in  need  of  further  committee  hea  > 
Ings,  a  fuller  legislative  record  on  the 
bill.  Passing  the  question  of  whether 
commitment  with  instructions  to  report 
the  bill  on  a  day  certain  will  in  fact  gi  ve 
us  a  helpful  report,  it  is  abundantjly 
clear  that  the  one  thing  the  Senate  doles 
not  need  is  another  set  of  hearings.  Far 
this  bill  has  been  examined  by  more 
committees,  in  longer  hearings,  wi;h 
more  witnesses  heard  at  greater  length, 
than  any  bill  within  my  memory. 

The  civil  rights  bill  was  introduced  jin 
the  other  body  as  H.R.  7152.  Subcoi^- 
mittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  22  days  of  public  hearir^s 
over  a  period  of  3  months — from  Maj  8 
to  August  2,  1963;  101  witnesses  were 
questioned,  and  the  record  of  their  testi- 
mony covers  2,475  pages.  Of  these  101 
witnesses,  20  were  from  the  South,  9  of 
these  southern  governmental  ofiBcials. 
There  were  71  additional  statements  si:  b- 
mitted,  which  brought  the  total  reccrd 
to  2,649  pages.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sidered the  bill  in  17  days  of  execut  ve 
sessions.  The  full  committee,  after  2 
days  of  further  hearings  with  the  At- 
torney General  which  cover  another  1  29 
pages,  then  considered  the  bill  in  execu- 
tive session  for  7  days.  The  Judiciary 
,  Committee  submitted  a  report,  including 
dissenting  and  additional  views,  of  153 
pages.  I 

In  its  consideration  of  title  Vn  of  ^he 
bill,  moreover,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  able  to  draw  on  extensive  heari^igs 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Education  ^d 
Labor,  which  had  reported  out  bills 
1962  and  1963. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.     The  Senator  is  malc|ng 
an  excellent  point.    Should  it  not  Ap- 
pear also  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  reported  on  title  n? 
Mr.  DODD.     Yes;  I  shall  refer  to  tl^at. 
In  1962,  that  committee  held  12  days 
of  hearings  on  a  fair  employment  till, 
during  which  it  heard  91  witnesses  iin- 
cluding  many  State  and  municipal  of- 
ficials.    The   record   of   those   hearijngs 
covers  1,156  pages.     In  1963,  it  held!  10 
days  of  hearings  with  33  witnesses,  com- 
piling a  record  of  557  pages.    Title  [VH 
is  based  on  these  two  bills.  j 

The  bill  then  went  before  the  H(luse 
Rules  Committee.  In  9  days,  the  Rules 
Committee  heard  39  witnesses,  of  whom 
29  were  representatives  from  the  South. 
The  record  of  those  deliberations  covers 
518  pages.  i 

And  what  of  the  Senate  during  this 
time?  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce held  22  days  of  hearings  oiji  S 
1732,  which  comprises  title  n  of  thejfull 
bill.  There  were  47  witnesses,  of  w|iom 
27  were  southerners,  heard;  13  of  the 
southerners  were  Government  ofiBcMils. 


The  testimony  covers  1,147  pages.  There 
were  81  additional  statements  submitted, 
swelling  the  record  to  1,524  pages.  The 
committee's  conclusions  were  submitted 
in  a  report  of  92  pages — to  which  one 
scholarly  Senator  added  256  pages  of  in- 
dividual views  and  other  material. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  sit- 
ting on  the  full  bill,  held  11  days  of  hear- 
ings in  the  summer  of  1963.  It  ques- 
tioned the  Attorney  General  at  length, 
and  heard  testimony  from  four  Senators. 
In  the  483  pages  of  those  hearings,  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna,  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  I  have  ever  known,  in- 
terrogated the  Attorney  General  at 
length,  and  with  very  great  ability,  on 
every  conceivable  implication  of  the  bill. 
The  committee  has  not,  of  course,  pre- 
sented a  report. 

The  Senate  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  held  7  days  of  hearings 
on  S.  1937,  a  bill  to  grant  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities.  It  heard  55  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  covers  578  pages; 
and  it  presented  a  58-page  report. 

In  sum,  since  last  May,  6  committees 
of  the  Congress  have  held  83  days  of 
hearings;  heard  280  witnesses;  filled 
6,438  pages  of  small  type  with  hearings 
alone.  Over  6,000  pages — enough  to 
print  over  3  years'  reports  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  enough  to  print  full-length 
biographies  of  our  10  greatest  Presi- 
dents; more  than  enough  to  keep  a  con- 
scientious Senator  fully  occupied  for  at 
least  2  weeks  merely  reading  them. 

Further  hearings  could  be  only  a  repe- 
tition of  what  has  already  been  said. 

Some  Senators  contend  that  by  refus- 
ing to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  we  would  be  depriving  our- 
selves of  the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  its 
members.  But  surely,  they  and  mem- 
bers of  the  other  committees,  will  speak 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
course  of  the  debate.  Indeed,  we  have 
heard  many  of  them  already. 

I  think  all  are  agreed  that  the  debate 
on  this  bill  will  leave  no  topic  unexplored 
and  that  it  will  be  a  long  debate  no  mat- 
ter what  additional  reports  are  made.  In 
this  case,  referral  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  be  wasted  motion  and,  more 
importantly,  time  consuming. 

So  despite  the  high  respect  which  I 
have  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
urge  Senators  to  vote  against  referring 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Not  only  have  I  high  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  but  I  am  also  try- 
ing to  soften  him  up  a  little  bit  so  that 
he  wUl  not  "get  after"  me  too  much. 
Generally  speaking,  I  share  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  impor- 
tance of  referral  of  bills  to  the  proper 
committees.  The  value  of  committees 
is  that  they  usually  save  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  so  we  need  not  indulge  in  full 
dress  and  detailed  debate  on  every  bill 
that  comes  before  us.  However,  this  Is 
a  unique  situation.  Therefore,  I  have 
made  the  decision  to  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  referral  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  spent  14  days  on  the  question 
of  taking  up  the  civil  rights  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  pending  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
makes  no  sense  whatever.  Therefore,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  vote  in  support  of 


the  majority  leader's  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  the  re- 
quest? I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.   No. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Ea.stland 

Edmondson 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Gruenlng 
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Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcofl 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


OFFICER.     A 


The       PRESIDING 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  intend  to  take  only  a 
few  minutes  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
New  York ;  and  I  believe  this  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any  other  to  answer  him. 

First,  I  wish  to  consider  his  argimient 
that  there  is  a  House  committee  report 
on  this  bill.  I  point  out  that  the  House 
committee  report  contains  only  one  brief 
paragraph  in  regard  to  the  intent  and 
purpose  in  connection  with  the  bill;  all 
the  rest  of  the  House  committee  report  is 
an  analysis  of  various  sections  of  the 
bill,  and  such  an  analysis  could  not  be 
used  by  a  court  in  determining  the  legis- 
lative intent.  Furthermore,  in  the  small 
paragraph  to  which  I  have  referred, 
there  is  not  enough  to  enable  a  court  to 
determine  the  congressional  intent. 

Furthermore,  that  report  was  made  on 
the  bill  before  it  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  before  more  than  30 
amendments  were  added  to  it  there.  So 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  House  committee  report 
would  be  of  no  use  to  a  court. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  cited  the 
Southern  Railway  case;  but  I  point  out 
that  it  involved  both  a  House  committee 
report  and  a  Senate  committee  report. 

In  my  speech  this  morning,  I  cited  Su- 
preme   Court    decision    after    Supreme 
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rnurt  decision  which  show  that  when  a  pass  this  bill  without  having  the  benefit  cent  to  28  percent  against  legislation  to 
SSSittee  report  LavSle.  the  Court  of  a  committee  report  on  it^in  which  force  school  integraton;  and  51  percent 
wiHeirt^  t?the  committee  report  the  case  the  result  would  be  great  difficulties  to  31  percent  against  giving  permanent 
rtatemente  made  on  Sie  floor  by  the  in  connection  with  litigation  in  the  years  status  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission: 
Members    and   particularly    the    state-     ahead ;  or.  instead :  and  60  percent  to  27  percent  against  use 

ment^  made  by  the  Members  charged  First.  Does  the  Senate  wish  to  have  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  to  en- 
Sth  the  management  of  the  bill  on  the  the  committee  consider  the  bill,  and  then  force  access  to  so-called  public  accom- 
fl^-  make  a  report  which  would  be  very  help-     modations. 

In  short    Mr   President,  the  enthusi-     ful  to  the  Senate?  In  the  Northern  State  of  New  York^ 

asdc  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  Second.  Does  the  Senate  wish  to  have  we  have  observed  15.000  white  mothere 
York  dM  not  really  deal  with  my  mo-  the  committee  make  a  report  which  and  fathers  march  in  freezmg  rain  and 
Uon  When  we  conSder  the  entire  would  be  helpful  to  the  courts,  in  deter-  snow  in  protest  of  forced  racial  mixing 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  it  mining,  in  the  future,  the  legislative  in-  in  their  schools.  And  here  in  Wash- 
s  clear  that  his  argument,  basically,  was.     tent  in  connection  with  this  bill?  ington,  D.C..  we  ^^Z' Zi^n^n^Zn 

'Whv  should  not  we  use  the  rules  against  Third.  Does  the  Senate  wish  to  have  conclusive  evidence  of  the  flood  of  maU 
tS  inasmuch  Ts  ?hlyuse^^^^^^^^  the  committee  consider   this  bill    and     from  all  sections  of  the  country  opposing 

a^amk  us-)^  I  shallTell  him  why  It  is  make  a  report  to  it,  and  thus  banish  any  the  enactment  of  the  forced  integration 
J^cTse  the  senate  should  say  to  the  ma-  argument  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  bill.  The  list  of  indications  of  the  trend 
iority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  "Get  the  rules  have  been  used  against  those  of  go  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum, 
busy  and  give  us  a  committee  report,  be-  us  who  are  procivil  rights,  that  action  Of  course,  proponents  stiU  claim  ttiat 
cause  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  commit-  would  justify  our  now  using  the  rules  the  trend  is  runnmg  in  their  favor  and 
tee  report  for  our  use  in  connection  with  against  the  opponents  of  the  bill?  Mr.  that  indications  to  the  contrary  have 
the  bill;  and.  in  addition,  the  courts  are  President.  I  do  not  play  the  game  that  somehow  been  conjured  up  by  hate- 
also  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  com-  way,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  mongers  and  "outside  agitators.  How - 
mittee  report  "  should  do  so.  ever,  I  have  here  an  item  which  should 

Mr  President.  I  have  checked  with  the  My  final  point  is  that  I  believe  the  lend  a  great  deal  of  weight  to  our  argu- 
Parliamentarian;  and  it  is  certain  that  course  I  propose  will  be  the  best  one  in  ment  that  there  is  indeed  a  deep-seated 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  majority  the  long  run.  in  order  to  gam  the  public  movement  agamst  ^f^^f^JJ^^f ^^.^^^f^^^^ 
nf  the  ludiciarv  Committee  from  meet-  support  that  is  needed  and  to  obtain  the  m  favor  of  the  efforts  of  those  of  us  who 
mg  S^d'??om'maki^??nt^^^^^^^^^^  number  of  votes  needed  in  order  to  order     seek  to  defeat  the  ProPose^  leg^^atlon^ 

they  were  meeting  as  a  majority  of  the  cloture,  and  also  n  order  to  place  our-  Mr  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
committee;  and  then  the  majority  could  selves  in  a  position  in  which  no  one  ask  that  it  be  prmted  at  this  point  in 
proceed  to  write  a  report  and  those  could  have  justification  for  cnticizmg  the  my  remarks  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
members  would  sign  it  and  could  in-  position  we  have  taken  in  this  connection,  the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday, 
elude  in  it  a  statement 'that  it  was  the  That  is  ,the  way  in  which  to  pass  a  March  25  concerning  a  recent  GaUup 
result  of  the  decision  by  the  majority  of  strong  cml  rights  bUL  I  urge  the  adop-  Poll  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  un- 
the  committee  whose  signatures  were  tion  of  my  motion.  That  is  the  last  state-  limited  debate  in  the  Senate, 
attached  to  the  report:  and  then  they     ment  I  shall  make  on  it.  ^     ,   ,      ^        There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

could  make  the  report  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

So  much  for  the  speech  of  the  Senator     unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to    as  follows: 
from  New  York.  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana        pilibttster  cttoit  Views  Split  Evtsn-r 

As  for  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from     without  losing  my  right  to  the  fioor.  (gy  George  Gallup) 

Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  I  point  out  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  princcton.  N.J..  March  24.— Sentiment 
that  he  is  too  good  a  lawyer  to  make  the  pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered,  among  Americans  is  about  evenly  split  over 
mistake  he  made  in  the  course  of  his  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres-  a  proposal  that  would  change  Senate  rules 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to-  ident.  in  the  process  of  our  debates  dur-  to  enable  a  simple  '^a,^°f^*y  J°.  *=*"/°/^^!^ 
day.  when  he  said  many  committee  hear-  ing  the  past  2  weeks  on  the  subject  of  -\^,^f  ^^^3^!,^?!  °°"  *"  ''''''  "^^ 
ings  on  this  subject  have  been  held;  and  the  racial  integration  bills,  there  have  '°\^j^^  ^^^  controversial  Senate  battle  over 
he  cited  the  number  of  pages  and  the  been  many  claims  and  counterclaims  as  ^^^  ^^^^^  rights  bin  threatening  to  continue 
number  of  witnesses,  and  so  forth,  to  how  the  "tide"  or  the  trend  is  nm-  joj.  many  weeks.  Gallup  PoU  interviews 
However,  those  are  worthless  statistics,     ning  m  relation  to  this  issue.  across  the  country  asked  these  two  questions 

because   the   only   committee   report   a         My  colleagues  who  oppose  H.R.  7152    of  a  representative  sample  of  the  Nation's 

court  could  use  on  this  bill  would  be  one     have  contended  that  there  are  many  evi-    adults:  •fliihui.ter' 

held  on  this  very  bill,  not  on  bills  intro-     dences  which  indicate  a  ground  swell  all     ^"^"'Jv oul-  filibuster- 

duced  in  previous  years.    Therefore.  I     across  the  Nation  against  forced  Integra-    ™^*         '  percent 

emphasize  the  point  that  the  courts  are     tion  in  general  and  against  the  proposed    correct 54 

entitled  to  have  the  beneflt  of  a  commit-     legislation  m  particular.    Among  many    incorrect  and  don't  know— -    46 

tee  hearing  and  a  committee  report  on     other  incidents,  we  have  noted  that,  in       xhose  persons  who  answered  correctly  were 
this  bill.  the  Northern  State  of  Michigan,  the  E>e-     t^en  asked  the  following  question: 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  troit  City  Council  last  fall  rejected  by  a  ..j^  j^^  ^een  suggested  that  the  Senate 
the  Judiciary  Committee  should  get  to-  vote  of  7  to  2  a  proposed  ordinance  to  change  its  rules  so  that  a  simple  majority 
gether  They  know  what  the  arguments  force  open  all  housing  to  Negroes.  We  can  call  for  an  end  to  dUcussion  instead  of 
are  what  the  problems  are,  and  what  the  have  seen  the  voters  of  Takoma  and  a  two-thirds  majority  as  is  now  the  case, 
questions  are.  They  should  say,  "We  Seattle,  in  the  great  Northern  State  of  ^  y°"/PP[°^%f  ^'j^^PP™;^  °'^^^J  ,^^^ 
Will  proceed  to  hold  a  hearmg  on  this  Washington,  defeat  similar  proposals.  J^^^'^'^'^'lZT,^^'^  tSnti'v  thi 
bill,  and  to  caU  the  witnesses."  In  Seattle  the  voters  defeated  the  open    g>,^°'2iib^J,,^°^J  ^°e Tend  sfncS  1949: 

I  also  point  out  that  under  my  motion,     occupancy  proposition  by  a  lopsided  vote  nercenti 

in  holding  the  hearing,  there  could  be  6     of  112.448  to  53.453.    The  electorate  of  '     ^  Todav  1957  1949 

full  days  of  hearings-not  5.   as  some     Berkeley.  Calif,    recently  rendered  the  Today  1957  1949 

have     stated  — before    the    committee    same  verdict  at  the  polls  when  they  voted    ^PP"""!;; "       33       35       35 

would   have  to  report  the  bUl  to  the     down  a  similar  housmg  ordinance.  JJ^  opinion"""""III"       22       I6    -   11 

Senate  Only  this  month  we  have  noted  in  the  ^  ,,     ^     , 

If  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  adopt  my  mo-     Congressional  Record  the  results  of  a        Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     Mr.  Presi- 
tion-and  I  hope  thrsenate  ^^^  questionnaire    poll    taken    in    Illinois'    dent,  this  pol  indicates  that  40  percent  of 

rof  course  the  coi^ttee  will  th^n     Fourth  Congressional  District,  m  Cook    those   Amencans  who   un^^^^^^ 
bTable  to  decide  on  the  details  in  regard     County,  by  Congressman  Ed  Derwinski.     meamng  of  the  term    filibuster    disap- 
to  the  staff  iob  to  be  done  in  connection     The  go^d  people  of  that  northern  con-    prove  of  it,  38  percent  approve  of  it,  and 
withftsheariSsonVebiL^^  gressfonal  district  polled  87  percent  to     22  percent  have  no  opinion  on  the  matter 

witn  Its  neanngs  on  me  um.  Q^„„f.^     1  n  nercent  for  Federal  civil  rights  legis-    But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  story  of 

is  ^wTdecfde  whTther*lt*wilest     Z^aTt£mfot  voting;  bit  64  ler-    the  trend  which  looms  In  the  baci^round. 
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Closer  inspection  of  the  statistics  indi- 
cates that  while  in  1949  about  54  per- 
cent of  the  public  favored  an  end  to  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate, 
that  figure  dropped  to  49  percent  in  li  57 
and  has  fallen  to  only  40  percent  todaj . 

The  important  thing  to  note  is  tliat 
there  has  been  a  marked  trend  over  the 
past  15  years  in  favor  of  preserving  I  he 
right  of  unlimited  debate  in  the  Sena  te. 
Among  persons  who  understand  what  I  he 
term  "filibuster"  implies,  there  has  b(  en 
a  26-percent  decrease  in  those  who  wt.nt 
to  abolish  this  legislative  safeguard. 
This  surprising  change  is  due  to  th -ee 
main  factors,  all  of  which  are  directly 
involved  in  the  forced  integration  b  lis 
now  before  the  Senate. 

First.  I  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
general  public  reaction  in  the  last  dechde 
against  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
Federal  power,  at  the  expense  of  States 
and  individuals.  The  public  has  begur  to 
sense  that  their  Senators  should  prese  rve 
this  safeguard  against  the  power  g -ab 
which  is  found  in  this  bill  and  against 
similar  power  grabs  in  the  future. 

Secondly,  millions  of  white  citiz?ns 
outside  the  South  are  growing  wears  of 
the  extremist  elements  in  the  racial  in- 
tegration movement.  These  good  pec  pie 
feel  that  they  are  registering  a  long  over- 
due vote  of  protest  when  they  endcrse 
the  filibuster  as  a  final  means  of  blocking 
unreasonable  demands  by  race  agitators. 
Finally,  the  trend  described  by  the 
Gallup  Poll  indicates  a  growing  tid(  of 
opposition  to  the  forced  integration  p  ro- 
posals  now  before  the  Senate.  Millions 
of  people  who  have  favored  civil  rights 
legislation  in  the  past  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  this  particular  bill  takes 
away  more  freedoms  than  it  confers. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  unlim  ted 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the 
en- 


ask 


debate   in   our  efforts   to  preserve 
rights  of  privacy,  property,  and  free 
terprise  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yielfl  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tfem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ^ish 
to  support  strongly  the  position  take^  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ixnkisi- 
ana,  and  in  addition,  to  point  out  What 
numerous  important  people  in  other  Sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  outside  the  Sduth 
are  saying  with  reference  to  the  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  provisions  of  the  ibill. 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  John  Knight 
of  the  Knight  newspapers.  In  a  signed 
editorial  published  in  the  Detroit  Pj-ess. 
he  states  that  he  regards  the  bill  is  a 
measure  which  is  socialistic  insofar  as 
the  FEPC  or  the  EEOE  provision  is  con- 
cerned. He  goes  completely  out  to  op- 
pose the  measure. 

I  cite  such  people  as  Mr.  Arthur  Kijock, 
of  the  New  York  Times.  I  cite  such  peo- 
ple as  a  retired  member  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Mr.  Justice  WhittJiker. 
who  twice  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
relative  to  the  FEPC  provision  spoke  of  it 
as  a  socialistic  approach  that  would  be 
destructive  of  the  liberties  which  wt  re- 
gard as  Americans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  ] 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yie 


£isk 
d  to 


CAREER   OF   SENATOR   WILLIAM   E. 
BORAH  OF  IDAHO 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.      Mr.    President, 
the    senior    Senator   from   Idaho     [Mr. 
Church]  is  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate.     The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!  is  in  his  home  State  to  deliver 
a  Borah  Foundation  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho.     His  theme  is  the  ca- 
reer of  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  from  1924  to  1933. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
extremely  interesting  and  very  informa- 
tive lect\ire  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues.   The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church]  is  the  first  Idahoan  since  Sen- 
ator Borah  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations.     His  very  valuable 
service  on  the  committee  has.  I  am  sure, 
helped  to  produce  the  insights  into  Sen- 
ator Borah's  views  which  are  captured 
in  this  lecture.    Those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  Borah's  career  will  find  this 
speech  highly  enlightening  and,  perhaps, 
a  little  surprising.    At  one  point  in  his 
remarks  the  Senator  from  Idaho  points 
out: 

History,  to  be  sure.  Is  a  stern  Judge.  We 
are  not  entitled  to  expect  that  Borah  should 
be  treated  with  kindness.  But  we  are  en- 
titled to  ask  that  he  be  treated  with  Justice. 
Apart  from  the  constructive  liberal  role 
he  played  In  our  domestic  politics,  his  role 
in  our  foreign  affairs  was  neither  so  nega- 
tive, nor  so  naive,  as  is  depicted  nowadays. 
Indeed,  we  could  profitably  relate  some  of 
Borah's  venturesome  thinking  In  his  time 
to  some  of  the  sterile,  stereotyped  notions 
which  seem  to  currently  prevail. 

I  recommend  this  lecture  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  a  unique  study  of  the  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  traits  which  made 
Senator  Borah  a  highly  respected  and 
powerful  figure  in  his  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Role  of  Borah   in  American  Foreign 

Policy 
(A    Borah    Foundation    lecture    by    Senator 
Frank   Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  de- 
livered   at    the    University    of    Idaho,    at 
Moscow,  Idaho,   on  March  26,   1964) 
It  was  not  given  to  me  to  know,  to  hear, 
or  even  to  see  the  living  Borah.    I  caught  no 
more  than  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  his  remains, 
as  I  passed  his  opened  coffin  set  upon  Its 
catafalque  In  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Cap- 
itol in  Boise.    All  that  morning,  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  people  walked  slowly  passed 
his  bier,  to  take  their  last  look  at  the  man 
who  had  represented  them  for  33  years  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  January  25.  1940.  William  E.  Borah, 
whom  the  country  knew  as  the  "Lion  of 
Idaho."  was  dead.  An  illustrious  company 
of  Senators  had  come  from  Washington  to 
pay  their  final  respects;  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  was  focused  that  day  upon  the  fu- 
neral services  in  Boise.  Dean  Rhea  paid  trib- 
ute to  Borah  by  Imploring  God  "to  grant 
that  some  now  silent  tongue  will  speak  the 
truth  as  courageously  as  he  spoke  It,"  and 


leading  citizens  In  attendance  said  the  ser- 
mon was  delivered  with  a  force  and  dignity 
that  Borah  himself  would  have  approved. 

As  to  this,  I  cannot  personally  testify. 
For  I  was  barely  16  years  of  age.  having  just 
entered  high  school,  and  the  best  vantage 
point  I  could  secure  was  on  the  curbstone  of 
Capitol  Boulevard  directly  below  the  depot, 
where  the  long  funeral  procession  was  later 
to  pass  by.  I  remember  the  thick  crowds,  the 
unaccustomed  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  a 
larger  drama  than  our  little  city  could 
wholly  comprehend  or  contain.  I  remember 
the  pack  of  reporters  from  afar,  surveying 
the  people  with  cynical  eyes,  and  the  news- 
reel  cameras,  and  the  flashbulbs.  And  I 
remember  the  people  who  had  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  from  the  towns,  from 
the  farms,  from  the  mountains.  Some,  I'm 
sure,  came  mainly  out  of  curiosity,  but  many 
were  those  who  came  to  grieve.  I  know, 
because  I  was  one  who  came  to  grieve. 

William  E.  Borah  had  been  the  Idol  of  my 
boyhood  years.  I  suppose,  in  a  way,  he  Is 
still  an  idol  of  mine,  though  I  see  him  now 
In  a  different  light.  It  was  the  towering 
figure  of  Borah  In  the  Senate  which  first 
attracted  my  attention  to  politics.  Because 
he  was  a  Senator,  I  wanted  to  become  one. 
And  when  I  did  become  one,  16  years  later,  I 
sought  ways  to  honor  Borah's  memory. 

I  nominated  him  for  Inclusion  among  the 
five  outstanding  Senators  whose  portraits 
were  to  be  featured  in  the  Senate's  reception 
hall.  A  select  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Included  Borah  in  the  final  listings  of  the 
greatest  men  ever  to  serve  In  the  Senate. 
The  five  eventually  chosen — Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  La  Follette,  and  Taft,  are  eminently 
worthy  men;  but  I  still  think  Borah  should 
have  been  placed  among  them. 

Later,  when  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — the 
first  Idahoan  to  serve  on  that  committee 
since  Borah — I  discovered  that  his  picture 
was  not  among  those  of  the  former  chairmen 
In  the  committee  anteroom.  This  oversight, 
I  can  report,  has  now  been  remedied.  From 
his  widow,  Mary  Borah,  who,  though  frail 
and  aged,  still  graces  Washington,  I  secured 
a  handsome  portrait  of  the  husband  she  still 
calls  "Billy,"  which  now  hangs  in  Its  rightful 
place  In  the  committee  chamber. 

So,  you  see.  If  sentiment  were  to  dictate 
my  remarks  today,  I  fear  I  would  deliver  a 
eulogy  Instead  of  a  lecture.  Indeed,  you 
might  prefer  a  eulogy,  which  Is  usually  a 
pleasant  venture  In  nostalgia  that  permits 
us  to  comfortably  recall  only  those  parts  of 
the  past  which  conform  to  present  predilec- 
tions. 

But  this  kind  of  rendition,  while  It  might 
be  pleasing  to  you,  would  be  a  disservice  to 
Borah.  While  he  lived,  he  was  usually  mak- 
ing things  very  uncomfortable  for  men  In 
high  station,  both  in  and  out  of  his  party. 
He  was  not  an  organization  man.  He  re- 
fused to  be  a  stereotype  thinker.  He  was 
often  a  champion  of  unpopular  causes. 
Though  a  Republican,  he  was  at  odds  with 
most  of  the  Republican  Presidents  with 
whom  he  served,  and  frequently  with  the 
"party  regulars"  In  his  own  State.  He  was 
splendidly  Independent,  highly  controversial, 
and  when  he  died,  his  critics  were  as  numer- 
ous as  his  friends.  His  place  in  history  is 
not  yet  settled,  but  sure  It  Is  that  he  will 
have  one — a  distinction  that  comes  to  very 
few. 

The  people  of  Idaho  took  an  uncommon 
pride  In  Borah;  he  gave  them  the  opportunity 
to  bask  In  the  reflected  glory  of  his  own 
prominence.  They  liked  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  little  boy  who  wandered  Into  the  lobby 
of  the  Owyhee  Hotel  in  Boise,  to  find  Borah 
sUndlng  there  shaking  hands  with  the 
passers-by.  The  Senator  patted  the  boy  on 
the  head  and  sent  him  running  home  to  tell 
his  father:  "Daddy,  guess  what,  gxiees  what," 
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cried  the  little  boy,  "I  have  Just  seen  Senator 
Borah,  down  at  the  Owyhee  Hotel." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  replied  the  father, 
"What  would  a  big  man  like  Borah  be  doing 
way  out  here  In  Boise.  Idaho  " 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  Borah's 
role  In  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy  was  extraordinarily  large.  Prom  the 
^d  of  the  First  World  War  to  his  death  In 
1940.  I  think  It  does  not  overstate  the  case 
to  say  that  Borah's  voice  In  foreign  affairs 
was  the  most  prominent  In  the  land.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  no  peer  In  the  Senate,  and  no 
Member  of  that  body  has  since  exerted  so 
much  Influence  over  the  course  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  foreign  press  was  well  aware 
of  the  Idaho  Senator's  Importance.  During 
the  Hoover  administration,  one  European 
agency  once  cabled  Its  Washington  corre- 
spondent: "Never  mind  Hoover  statement, 
rush  comment  from  Borah." 

How  the  Senator  managed  to  exert  such 
powerful  Influence  is  still  a  matter  of  some 
conjecture.  Clearly.  It  was  partly  due  to 
the  strength  of  the  man's  convictions,  to 
his  slngTilar  eloquence,  and  to  the  general 
force  of  his  personality.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  had 
the  best  platform  on  Congressional  Hill  from 
which  to  speak.  But  this  Is  only  half  of  the 
explanation. 

The  other  half  Is  that,  dvu-lng  his  years 
of  greatest  prominence,  Borah  fllled  a  policy 
vacuiun  In  the  fleld  of  foreign  relations. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  three  Republican  succes- 
sors In  the  Presidential  office  were  men  who 
did  not  exercise  vigorous  leadership,  and  they 
did  not  greatly  concern  themselvea  with  for- 
eign affairs.  The  lull  between  the  wars  af- 
forded them  the  luxury  of  detachment. 

So  it  was.  from  1924  to  1933,  during  the 
decade  that  Borah  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  the  Pres- 
idents, to  a  considerable  degree,  defaulted 
to  Borah  the  role  of  the  country's  foremost 
spokesman  In  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  how  this  could  hap- 
pen. In  these  days  of  massive  American  in- 
volvement In  the  world  at  large,  particularly 
when  one  considers  that  the  Constitution 
vests  something  close  to  plenary  power  in 
the  President  to  direct  the  country's  external 
policies. 

But  In  the  twenties  the  climate  was  very 
different  from  what  we  know  today.  The 
disillusionment  which  set  In  after  the  cheer- 
ing for  Wilson  stopped;  the  return  to  Isola- 
tionism, based  mainly  upon  the  assumption 
that  our  Involvement  In  the  war  Itself  had 
been  a  mistake;  the  naive  notion  that  con- 
ditions of  normalcy  had  been  restored  again; 
all  combined  to  turn  the  country's  attention 
away  from  foreign  affairs.  Into  the  gap  thus 
created,  stepped  William  E.  Borah. 

Even  after  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became 
President  and  the  Idaho  Senator  had  to  sur- 
render his  committee  chairmanship  to  Key 
Pittman,  of  Nevada,  the  influence  of  Borah 
over  our  foreign  policy  remained  very  great. 
Roosevelt  was  preoccupied  with  the  critical 
domestic  problems  brought  on  by  the  depres- 
sion, during  his  early  years  In  office,  and  he 
did  not  really  exert  his  prerogative  over  for- 
eign policy  until  the  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Second  World  War.  Pittman,  a 
man  of  limited  Interest  in  world  affairs,  oc- 
cupied himself  mainly  with  protecting  the 
Nevada  sliver  mines,  and  was  content  to 
leave  the  broader  questions  to  his  friend. 
Borah,  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee. 

In  fact,  during  the  New  Deal  years,  Borah 
enjoyed  a  closer  relationship  with  President 
Roosevelt  than  nearly  any  other  Republican 
Senator.  Although  they  often  differed,  their 
personal  rapport  was  ever  cordial.  Borah 
frequently  visited  the  President  at  the  White 
House,  and  when  Roosevelt  went  to  Boise 
In  1937,  he  made  a  special  point  to  be  ac- 
companied by  Borah,  who  Introduced  him 
to  the  great  throng  of  i>eople  gathered  In 


front  of  the  State  Capitol.  Upon  Borah's 
death,  William  K.  Hutchinson,  a  writer  who 
knew  Borah  well,  said  that  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt had  been  Borah's  favorite  President 
of  all  those  with  whom  he  served. 

Still,  If  Borah's  preeminence  In  foreign 
affairs  was  due  to  default  at  the  White 
House,  It  -WAS  accentuated  by  his  own  per- 
sonal traits  and  convictions.  The  press  had 
great  faith  In  him,  and  he  had  an  equally 
high  regard  for  the  press.  He  was  ardent 
In  his  belief  In  the  commonsense  of  the 
American  people,  and  so  he  held  that  di- 
plomacy should  be  conducted  In  full  view  of 
the  public. 

This  led  him  to  leave  his  own  door  ever 
open  to  the  press.  It  was  his  common  prac- 
tice to  lunch  with  newspapermen,  and  he 
was  glad  to  comment  on  any  Issue.  The 
Journalists  reacted  In  kind,  giving  him  gen- 
erous coverage,  thus  enlarging  his  Influence 
In  the  Senate  and  In  the  country. 

In  these  exchanges,  Borah  was  not  reluc- 
tant to  challenge  the  State  Department's 
facts,  as  well  as  Its  policies,  and  he  depended 
at  times  on  his  own  separate  sources  of 
Information.  The  most  glaring  case  came 
late  In  his  career,  when.  In  the  summer  of 
1939,  he  flatly  predicted  that  there  would 
be  no  war  In  Europe,  a  mistake  which  has 
neither  been  forgotten,  nor  forgiven,  to  this 
day. 

Besides  a  good  press,  Borah  was  able  to 
popularize  his  causes  through  skillful  ora- 
tory. He  was  Judged  by  many  to  be  the 
best  debater  In  the  Senate.  He  spoke 
rather  Infrequently,  so  that,  when  he  did 
take  the  floor,  he  drew  attention.  It  was 
his  practice  to  announce  on  the  previous 
day  his  Intention  to  speak  on  the  morrow. 
The  galleries  would  be  packed,  and  he  seldom 
disappointed  his  listeners.  This  kind  of 
spectacle  occurs  no  more  In  the  Senate,  for 
this  Is  an  era  of  fading  Senate  debate,  but 
even  In  Borah's  time,  there  were  few  Sen- 
ators Indeed  who  could  draw  a  crowd  sim- 
ply by  giving  notice  of  their  Intention  to 
speak. 

Still,  It  was  not  the  force  of  Borah's  de- 
livery alone  which  drew  the  crowds  to  the 
Senate  galleries,  but  the  anticipation  of 
hearing  a  thoughtful  and  thorough  dis- 
course. Throughout  his  long  tenure  as  a 
Senator,  Bortih  was  a  noted  scholar.  His 
reading  was  extensive.  Not  long  ago,  I  was 
discussing  this  aspect  of  Borah's  life  with 
a  Senator  who  served  with  him  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  career.  He  would  often  go  to 
visit  Borah  to  find  the  Idaho  Senator  read- 
ing the  classics  aloud  to  himself.  He  at- 
tributed much  of  Borah's  success  to  this 
kind  of  disciplined  study. 

To  his  studious  endeavors,  Borah  brought 
a  searching  Intellect.  His  powers  of  analysis 
were  Impressive,  his  argimients  were  rele- 
vant. George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  great  Brit- 
ish dramatist,  paid  Borah  lavish  tribute, 
while  giving  the  rest  of  the  country  the  back 
of  his  hand,  when  he  said  of  him:  "He  Is 
the  only  American  whose  brains  seem  prop- 
erly baked;  the  others  are  either  crximbs  or 
gruel." 

There  were  other  factors,  besides  these 
personal  attributes,  which  added  to  Borah's 
political  strength.  The  solidity  of  his  sup- 
port In  Idaho  was  such  that  he  could  even 
neglect  making  the  annual  pilgrimage  home. 
There  were  Intervals  when  he  remained  away 
from  Idaho  for  periods  of  2  and  3  years  at 
a  time.  It  didn't  seem  to  matter  to  his 
constituents.  They  were  proud  to  have  him 
as  their  Senator;  they  were  In  broad  agree- 
ment with  him  on  his  basic  premise,  where 
foreign  policy  was  concerned,  that  the  United 
States  should  avoid  entangling  aUlances  and 
stay  out  of  foreign  wars;  and  so  they  gave 
him  their  sanction  to  take  whatever  position 
he  thought  proper  on  specific  Issues.  Thus 
Borah  was  cloaked  with  an  Impunity  which 
Is  given  to  few  men  In  public  office,  enabling 
him  to  act  with  extraordinary  Independence, 


free   from   the   usual   restraints   which   in- 
hibited his  colleagues. 

Borah  gloried  In  his  freedom  of  action. 
He  more  often  rejected  than  accepted  the 
party  line,  and  never  hesitated  to  take  Issue 
with  Republican  Presidents.  He  steadfastly 
refused  to  become  doctrinaire,  and  so  he  fre- 
quently found  himself  lined  up  with  widely 
differing  groups  on  different  questions.  This, 
too,  contributed  to  his  strength.  Even  when 
the  most  powerful  Senators  found  Borah 
against  them,  they  realized  that  on  the  next 
matter  to  come  along,  he  might  well  be  on 
their  side,  and  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of 
their  case.  It  was  unwise  to  stay  angry  at 
Borah  for  long. 

This  doughty  Independence  made  the 
Idaho  Senator  a  colorful  and  attractive  fig- 
ure to  the  rank-and-file  American.  He  could 
take  a  radical  position,  and  still  avoid  being 
castigated  as  erratic  or  wlldeyed.  He  could 
espouse  an  unpopular  cause  and  be  respected 
for  It.  Certainly  his  patriotism  was  never 
called  Into  question,  a  blessing  which  de- 
rived In  part,  from  the  fact  that  his  times 
may  have  been  less  afflicted  with  fear  and 
foolishness  than  our  own,  but  also,  in  part, 
from  the  way  he  couched  his  arguments  In 
the  rhetoric  of  American  principles:  homage 
to  the  Constitution,  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  and  respect  for  funda- 
mental American  morality. 

His  emphasis  on  moral  values  Is  typified 
by  the  story  he  once  told  a  friend.  Ray  Mc- 
Kalg  of  Boise.  He  explained  to  McKalg 
that,'  during  his  first  term  In  the  Senate,  he 
lived  In  Washington  near  a  man  who  had 
been  a  clerk  to  Lincoln  and  a  Cabinet  officer 
under  President  Hayes.  Borah  asked  him 
why  the  politically  Inexperienced  Lincoln 
had  always  been  so  shrewd.  "This  brilliant 
old  Cabinet  officer  of  President  Hayes  told 
me,"  Borah  related,  "that  Lincoln  was  right 
because  Lincoln  always  Insisted  that  the 
proper  political  move  was  to  do  the  honor- 
able, the  ethical,  and  the  right  thing  •  •  • 
that  gave  me  my  Inspiration,  and  I  have  al- 
ways earnestly  tried  to  follow  that  plan  of 
Lincoln." 

Connected  with  Borah's  sense  of  public 
morality  was  the  propriety  with  which  he 
dealt  with  his  fellow  men.  Borah  was  un- 
restrained and  assertive  In  the  enunciation 
of  his  views,  but  his  strong  words  were  never 
coupled  with  personal  malice.  He  argued 
Issues.  He  did  not  attack  his  opponents  per- 
sonally. He  exerted  Influence  because  of  the 
esteem  with  which  others  held  him  and  his 
opinions.  Although  he  fought  In  the  for- 
ward rank  of  those  Senators  described  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  "little  band  of  will- 
ful men"  who  blocked  our  entry  into  the 
League  of  Nations,  Wilson  was  able  to  say 
of  him,  after  the  fight  was  over,  "There  Is 
one  Irreconcilable  I  can  respect." 

Such  were  the  personal  traits  and  political 
circumstances  which  made  William  E.  Borah, 
dean  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee so  formidable  a  public  advocate  while 
he  lived.  I  regret  to  say  that,  since  his 
death,  the  years  have  not  dealt  kindly  with 
his  memory. 

In  Washington  today,  the  mention  of 
Borah  usually  evokes  some  such  knee-jerk 
reaction  as,  "He  was  the  last  of  the  head-ln- 
the-sand  Isolationists,"  or,  "He  prevented 
us  from  entering  the  League  of  Nations,"  or, 
"He  was  a  wrecker,  not  a  builder;  he  never 
stood  for  anything,  but  always  against." 

History,  to  be  sure.  Is  a  stern  Judge.  We 
are  not  entitled  to  expect  that  Borah  should 
be  treated  with  kindness.  But  we  are  en- 
titled to  ask  that  he  be  treated  with  Justice. 
Apart  from  the  constructive  liberal  role  he 
played  In  our  domestic  politics,  his  role  In 
our  foreign  affairs  was  neither  so  negative, 
nor  so  naive,  as  it  is  depicted  nowadays.  In- 
deed, we  could  profitably  relate  some  of 
Borah's  venturesome  thinking  In  his  time  to 
some  of  the  sterile,  stereotyped  notions  which 
seem  to  currently  prevail. 
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For  example,  It  Is  now  accepted  doctrlie 
In  both  parties  that  the  United  States  should 
persist  unconditionally  in  Its  policy  of  non- 
recognltlon  of  the  Communist  government  i  )f 
China.  This  Is  nothing  new.  For  15  years 
following  the  Russian  revolution,  we  refus«  d 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  Government.  Borai, 
however,  vigorously  dissented  Irom  this  neg- 
ative view.  I  hardly  need  say  that  his  was  n  )t 
a  popular  stand;  on  no  other  Issue  did  Bor£  h 
incite  so  much  criticism.  But  he  remained 
steadfast  through  the  years,  sometimes  is 
the  solitary  advocate,  until  the  country  11- 
nally  admitted  that  the  Soviet  Government 
was  there  to  stay,  whether  we  liked  It  or  m  t, 
and  so  had  to  be  dealt  with.  In  1933,  Bon  h 
won  his  point,  when  we  extended  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  Government  of  the  Sovl»t 
Union. 

To  Borah,  it  was  simply  sensible  diplomacy 
to  maintain  relations  with  whatever  foreign 
governments  there  were.  He  was  not  iii- 
pressed  with  the  argument  that  the  Bcl- 
shevlks  were  untouchable,  or  that  we  should 
have  no  American  Ambassador  at  the  seit 
of  the  Red  tyranny.  He  pointed  out  thit 
many  of  the  foreign  governments  we  tradi- 
tionally recognized  were  also  tyrannies,  and 
that  if  we  followed  the  practice  of  maintaL  i- 
Ing  relations  only  with  those  governmetts 
we  approved,  then  we  would  deal  with  pre- 
cious few.  Besides,  although  Borah  deplorsd 
the  cruelties  and  excesses  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  he  did  not  deplore  the  revolu- 
tion Itself.  He  felt  that  it  had  given  the 
Russian  people  a  new  sense  of  hope,  and  h  id 
released  them  from  the  bondage  of  "the  o  d, 
dead,  hopeless,  past"  that  was  the  czarist 
period. 

He  contemptuously  rejected  the  argxxment 
of  the  timid  that  recognition  of  the  Sov  et 
Union  would  mean  an  Increased  interial 
danger  from  the  Communist  conspiracy.  As 
Professor  Claudius  O.  Johnson  puts  it  In  Ida 
excellent  biography  of  Borah: 

"The  grim  conviction  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  that  the  Reds  should  be  ix- 
tenninated  wherever  found  lest  Americans 
wake  up  one  morning  to  find  the  Red  f  ag 
flying  from  the  Capitol,  the  Senater  ccn- 
Bidered  absurd  and  childish.  His  own  Amisr- 
icanism  was  such  that  he  knew  no  Soviet 
theories  could  contaminate  it;  his  faith  '  In 
the  Americanism  of  his  fellow  countryn^en 
was  such  that  he  was  confident  that  Jno 
amount  of  Soviet  propaganda  would  waan 
them  from  It."  | 

I  think  that  the  persistent  opposition  |  of 
the  American  people  to  Communist  d^- 
trlnes  has  since  given  abundant  proof  |  to 
the  validity  of  Borah's  view.  | 

When  I  consider  our  predicament  in  Pan- 
ama these  days,  where  anti-American  resent- 
ment erupts  in  ugly  violence,  or  when  I 
scrutinize  the  clever  way  Fidel  Castro  has 
managed  to  exploit  deep-seated  hostility  in 
Cuba  toward  the  United  States,  using  it  ajs  a 
lever  with  which  to  consolidate  his  ojyn 
power,  I  wish  that  this  country  had  heeded 
the  warnings  of  Borah  in  earlier  years,     i 

Latin  America  was  a  main  area  of  concern 
to  Borah.  He  was  the  friend  and  champ  on 
of  the  smaller  countries.  He  sympathised 
with  the  Mexican  revolutionaries  in  tteir 
efforts  to  achieve  social  progress,  using  as  his 
maxim  for  United  States-Mexican  relations: 
"God  has  made  us  neighbors;  let  Jus  ice 
make  us  friends."  In  the  years  after  the 
First  World  War,  he  deplored  our  tende  icy 
to  use  military  force  in  our  dealings  with 
countries  of  the  Caribbean.  In  an  art.cle 
entitled,  "The  Fetish  of  Force."  Borah  pie  id: 
"We  have  been  Impatient.  We  have  not 
been  Just  at  all  times  •  •  •  we  have  swi  'tly 
and  without  sufficient  cause  appealed  to 
force  •  •  *.  Possessing  great  power,  we  have 
used  it  without  adequate  Justification.  The 
invasion  of  Nicaragua  was  unnecessary  ind 
therefore  immoral.  Who  can  contemp  ate 
without  sorrow  and  humiliation  a  great  iind 
powerfxil    nation,    inexhaustible     in    wejJth 


and  unmeasured  In  manpower,  Imperiously 
Invading  a  perfectly  helpless  country.  I 
think  our  conduct  toward  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti  equally  indefensible." 

On  another  occasion  he  commented,  "We 
have  formed  a  habit  of  riishlng  marines 
hither  and  thither  in  Central  America  and 
Imperiously  dictating  to  those  people."  Nor 
was  he  to  be  a  party  to  the  use  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  a  moral  cover  for  our  force- 
ful intervention  in  Latin  America.  As  he 
stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1928,  "The 
trouble  has  been  we  have  construed  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  out  of  all  relation  with  its 
original  pronouncement." 

Oddly  enough,  I  could  easily  borrow  from 
these  statements  of  Borah,  made  30  years 
ago,  in  answer  to  much  of  my  daily  mall. 
Perhaps  there  Is  truth  In  that  old  French 
adage  that  the  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  remain  the  same.  To  those  who  still 
cannot  see  that  we  are  today  harvesting  the 
bitter  fruits  of  our  earlier  "gunboat  di- 
plomacy" in  the  Caribbean,  and  who  seem 
to  think  American  bayonets  will  stifle,  rather 
than  spread,  the  seeds  of  communism,  I  offer 
the  words  of  Borah  in  refutation,  and  I  defy 
anyone  to  gainsay  the  prophetic  quality  of 
the  warnings  he  sounded  so  many  years  ago. 
Those  who  like  to  dwell  on  the  negative 
role  of  Borah  conveniently  overlook  his  af- 
firmative efforts  to  advance  world  peace.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  Borah  opposed  Ameri- 
can membership  in  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  World  Court — a  position  which  I 
personally  think  was  mistaken — but  he  did 
so,  not  because  he  was  against  peacekeeping 
Initiatives,  but  rather  because  he  believed 
that  it  was  still  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  pursue  a  neutral  course  in  world 
affairs,  and  he  thought  our  membership  in 
the  Court  and  the  League  would  automati- 
cally involve  us  in  the  disputes  of  other 
nations. 

Nevertheless,  Borah  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  treaties  he  felt  would  promote  the  cause 
of  peace.  He  played  an  Important  role  in 
initiating  the  Washington  Disarmament 
Conference  of  1921.  which  resulted  In  a  re- 
duction of  naval  forces  by  the  leading  naval 
powers.  Between  the  wars,  Borah  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  disarmament,  and  often 
voted  to  reduce  arms  appropriations. 

The  peace  plan  with  which  Borah's  name 
is  most  closely  identified  was  his  proposal 
for  the  outlawry  of  war.  The  Chicago  at- 
torney, Salmon  O.  Levinson,  who  donated  the 
money  for  the  Borah  Foundation,  under 
whose  auspices  I  speak  today,  was  one  of 
the  chief  architects  of  this  proposal.  Borah 
sponsored  the  plan  during  the  midtwentles. 
The  idea  gained  momentum  when  French 
Foreign  Minister  Briand  proposed  an  out- 
lav?Ty-of-war  pact  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  In  April  of  1927.  The  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  then 
became  Interested  in  the  plan,  which  was 
later  expanded  to  include  Britain.  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan.  Borah  guided  the  treaty 
through  the  Senate,  defending  it  against  all 
opponents;  it  was  ratified  in  1929. 

It  Is  easy  to  look  back  and  ridicule  the 
Briand-Keliogg  Pact,  but  one  must  Judge  it 
in  the  context  of  the  times.  As  unrealistic 
as  was  the  idealism  with  which  we  fought 
the  First  World  War.  so  equally  was  the  ideal- 
ism which  cloaked  our  quest  for  peace  after- 
ward. We  rejected  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
because  it  did  not  conform  to  our  standard 
of  Justice  for  either  the  victors  or  the  van- 
quished; we  withdrew  to  our  own  shores; 
we  drastically  reduced  our  military  forces, 
because  we  suspected  munltlonsmakers, 
profiting  from  the  war.  plotted  to  again  In- 
volve us  •  •  •  "Merchants  of  Death"  we 
called  them.  To  make  certain  that  no  Presi- 
dent would  lead  us  into  another  foreign  war. 
Congress  passed  a  neutrality  act.  which  for- 
bade the  shipment  of  American  arms  to 
either  side,  whenever  a  conflict  abroad  oc- 
cvirred,  as  though  we  could  by  statute  pre- 


judge all  future  conflicts  and  predetermine 
what  our  national  attitude  should  be  toward 
them. 

When  one  considers  how  we  were  mesmer- 
ized with  the  notion  of  neutralibm  as  late 
as  1938.  and  how  this  concept  dominated  our 
foreign  policy  throughout  so  much  of  our 
earlier  history,  one  wonders  why  Americana 
become  so  impatient  and  exasperated  with 
the  neutralism  of  the  newly  emerging  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  have  Just 
begun  to  relish  the  fruits  of  independence. 
The  answer,  I  suppose,  is  that  our  memory 
is  short. 

So  it  is  with  our  tendency  to  belittle  the 
Briand-Keliogg  Pact  from  the  vantage  point 
of  hindsight.  Really  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  It  proved  Ineffectual  and 
a  trifle  naive.  In  falrn'^ss  to  Borah,  It  must 
be  said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  pact  as 
a  panacea.  Its  main  usefulness,  he  thought, 
was  to  remove  the  sanction  of  legitimacy 
from  the  resort  to  war  between  nations.  He 
knew  that  wars — had  caused  more  problems 
than  they  had  ever  solved,  and  yet,  through- 
out history,  he  argued,  the  resort  to  war 
had  always  been  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  national  action.  Let  it  be  outlawed, 
then,  by  civilized  nations.  At  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Borah  Foundation,  on  September 
23,  1931.  here  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 
Borah  observed : 

"But  you  win  say.  war  may  come.  So 
it  may.  But  If  it  comes,  let  It  come  as  an 
outlaw  in  violation  of  peace  treaties  and  In 
violation  of  International  law.  and  not  un- 
der a  sanction  and  by  the  authority  and 
with  the  blessings  of  the  advocates  of  peace." 
Subsequent  events  demonstrated  that  dec- 
larations of  moral  and  legal  principles,  how- 
ever  solemnly  entered  Into,  are  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  avoidance  of  war,  when  na- 
tional governments  feel  their  vital  Interests 
are  threatened.  The  house  of  peace  still 
rests  upon  foundations  of  force,  though 
great  be  the  need  for  extending  the  writ  of 
international  law.  for  strengthening  the 
tribunals  which  must  interpret  and  admin- 
ister It.  and  for  augmenting  those  Institu- 
tions, like  the  United  Nations,  which  labor 
to  achieve  the  peaceful  resolution  of  In- 
ternational disputes. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  discourse  without 
acknowledging  that  Borah  did  not  regard 
himself  as  an  isolationist,  in  the  general 
sense  of  that  term.  He  favored  our  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries  In  economic  and 
commercial  matters;  he  pressed  for  the 
codiflcation  of  International  law  to  regular- 
ize relationships  between  nations;  he  had  no 
objection  to  our  Joining  the  International 
Labor  Organization  with  headquarters  in 
Geneva.  When  he  asked  for  a  worldwide 
economic  conference  in  1923.  he  denied  that 
he  was  an  isolationist,  and  claimed  that 
withdrawal  was  not  a  Republican  policy.  His 
party,  he  said,  had  consistently  favored  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  negotiations  affecting 
American  interests,  and  had  done  much  to 
develop  peaceful  arbitration  as  a  method  for 
settling  disputes.  Borah  argued  that,  in 
terms  of  trade.  Americans  had  always  been 
internationalists,  and  always  would  be.  He 
Insisted  that  the  only  way  In  which  he  was 
an  isolationist  was  that  he  sought  to  isolate 
America  from  war. 

But  there  was  no  way.  as  we  were  later  to 
discover,  that  America  could  be  isolated  from 
war.  Two  years  after  Borah's  death,  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  the  Japanese  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor  brought  home  the  hard  truth 
that,  in  a  world  engulfed  by  war,  we  could 
not  preserve  our  own  peace. 

Yet,  wrong  as  Borah  may  have  been  about 
our  ability,  in  a  shrinking  world,  to  remain 
unlnvolved  in  wars  abroad,  he  was  everlast- 
ingly right  in  his  condenmation  of  the  course 
of  power  politics  In  Europe,  following 
Ve  sallies.  He  criticized  the  Allied  Powers 
for  treating  Germany  and  Russia  as  outcast 
nations.     He  predicted  that  this  treatment 
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would  eventuaUy  drive  the  two  countries 
closer  together,  in  combination  against  the 
victorious  Allies.  Indeed,  this  is  what  finally 
happened;  Hitler  and  Stalin  signed  their 
nonaggresslon  pact  In  1939.  giving  the  Nazi 
dictator  2  years  to  conquer  continental 
Europe,  without  fear  of  attack  from  the  East. 
The  outcasts  of  Europe  presided  over  the 
subdual  of  their  former  taskmasters,  untU 
Hitler,  unable  to  restrain  his  ravenous 
hunger  for  power,  tvuned  back  upon  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  the  many  oc- 
casions when  Borah  was  proved  right  are 
not  so  well  remembered  as  those  occasions 
when  he  was  proved  wrong. 

In  my  own  study  of  Borah's  life,  I  have 
constantly  been  attracted,  not  to  those  views 
of  his  which  are  now  Irrelevant,  but  to  those 
premises  he  held  so  strongly  which  still  re- 
main applicable  to  our  life  and  times.  I 
think  of  his  reluctance  to  use  force,  his  antl- 
Imperlallsm,  and  his  toleration  for  diversity 
in  the  world  at  large. 

What  great  validity  these  premises  still 
have.  Who  now  defends  those  short-lived 
attempts  to  establish  an  American  colonial 
empire?  Who  now  thinks  it  was  our  white 
man's  burden  to  take  over  the  Philippines? 
And,  in  today's  world,  where  we  have  per- 
mitted oiu-selves  to  become  so  massively  in- 
volved that  we  regard  every  little  country's 
frontier,  no  matter  how  remote,  as  our  re- 
sponsibility, do  we  not  wonder  whether  we 
haven't  extended  our  commitments  beyond 
our  capacity  to  fulfill?  Was  there  not  some 
wisdom  in  Borah's  attempt  to  limit  the  Amer- 
ican sphere  of  responsibility? 

Who  now  would  argue  that  Borah  was 
wrong  in  attempting  to  find  a  substitute  for 
force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations?  His  method  may  have  been  defec- 
tive, but  his  Instinct  against  the  folly  of 
war  was  true.  War  was  bad  enough  In  Bo- 
rah's time;  It  has  become  incalculably  worse 
since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons.  Borah 
was  groping  for  a  way  to  eliminate  war.  In 
this,  he  was  not  behind  his  times,  but  ahead 
of  them. 

Today,  when  we  seek  to  explain  our  na- 
tional purpose  in  world  affairs,  we  often  quote 
the  words  of  our  late,  great  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  that  we  differ  from  the  Com- 
munists in  that  we  are  striving  to  keep  the 
world  safe  for  diversity.  We  could,  with 
equal  aptness,  quote  the  words  of  William 
E.  Borah,  expressed  in  1934  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Relations  in  New  York  City: 

"It  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the 
world  that  we  have  different  peoples  and 
different  nations  and  different  civilizations 
and  different  political  concepts.  Standard- 
ization may  be  all  right  for  cattle  and  sheep 
and  swine  of  all  kinds,  but  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  peoples  or  nations,  and  it  Is  not  In 
accordance  with  the  divine  economy  of 
things" 

A  new  generation  had  taken  over  by  the 
time  Borah  died  in  1940.  But  his  death 
caused  a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  shock.  An 
unprecedented  crowd  flocked  to  the  National 
Capitol  to  try  and  enter  the  Senate  Chamber, 
where  President  Roosevelt  Joined  with  Bo- 
rah's colleagues  to  mourn  his  passing.  After- 
ward, a  locomotive  draped  in  black  pulled 
his  funeral  train  across  the  broad  prairies 
where  Borah  had  been  born  and  reared,  and 
over  the  high  Rockies  back  to  his  adopted 
Idaho. 

Many  were  the  moving  tributes  paid  him 
In  death,  but  none  more  inspiring  than  the 
eulogy  given  by  his  close  friend.  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  a  man  who 
was  later  to  become,  in  his  own  right,  a  dis- 
tinguished Republican  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : 

"No  mortal  words  can  add  to  the  stature  of 
a  great  character  in  human  history.  They 
can  but  acknowledge  the  vast  and  eternal 
debt  of  lesser  men  to  Olympians  whom  God 
occasionally  gives  to  the  Republic.  It  Is  In 
this  hvimble  spirit  that  I  rise  to  speak  a  few 


simple  sentences  regarding  the  greatest  man 
I  ever  knew.  That  he  was  the  greatest  friend 
America  had  in  my  time  and  generation  Is  the 
measure  of  the  Nation's  debt  to  the  life  and 
service  and  the  vivid  memory  of  the  late 
US.  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho. 

"There  was  something  In  him  of  the  rug- 
ged strength  of  the  mighty  mountains  of 
the  West  whence  he  came.  There  was  some- 
thing in  him  for  the  lonely  pioneer  who  dares 
against  all  odds  for  the  faith  of  his  objec- 
tive. 

"He  was  one  of  those  few  statemen— I  can 
think  of  but  two  or  three  others  in  o\ir 
history— who  was  greater  than  any  President 
under  who  he  served,  and  for  whom  the 
Presidency  itself  cotild  have  added  nothing 
to  his  stature  or  lavirels.  We  shall  not  see 
his  like  again." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  jur^- 
diction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity,   and   for   other 

purposes.  , 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  comment- 
ed on  the  time  it  has  taken  the  Senate 
to  come  to  this  point  in  its  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill.  I  made  a  check  and 
a  precise  analysis  of  the  calendar  and  the 
time.  For  the  Record,  I  believe  it  should 
be  nailed  down. 

The  motion  to  consider  the  bill  was 
made  on  the  9th  day  of  March.  It  is  now 
the  26th  day  of  March— 17  calendar  days 
were  required  to  make  the  measure  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  would,  if  agreed  to,  on  this  day, 
March  26.  send  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  be  reported  back 
on  the  8th  day  of  April— 14  calendar 
days  Seventeen  days  plus  14  days  equals 
31  days  that  we  have  already  "chewed' 
up  chewing  over  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  take  up  the  bill.  Those  31  days 
assuredly,  would  be  lost.  To  that  total 
we  must  add  the  indeterminate  addition- 
al number  of  days  to  bring  us  back  to 
where  we  were  at  about  10  o'clock  this 
morning. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  people  of 
America  such  action  would  make  no 
sense  at  all.  I  share  the  deeply  expressed 
conviction  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
when  he  said  that  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  hideous  setback  in  our  effort  to  respond 
to  the  most  dramatic,  urgent  need  on  the 
domestic  scene  in  respect  to  the  civil 
rights  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
America.  ,^  , 

For  that  reason  alone  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  reject  the  motion  made  by 


the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Second.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.    I  served  with  mixed 
emotions  on  occasion,  because  frustra- 
tion extends  into  that  committee  as  well 
as  to  other  aspects  of  our  days  here  in 
the  Senate.     The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  argues  that  10  days  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  permit  the 
Senate  then  to  be  in  a  better  position  in- 
telligently to  act  on  the  bill.    I  know  how 
deeply  he  feels  that  statement  to  be  true. 
I  can  only  say,  with  equal  conviction,  that 
I  believe  it  is  nonsense.    We  face  a  fact 
of  life  that  none  of  us  ought  to  pretend 
can  be  avoided  by  any  ritualistic  refer- 
ence to  a  committee  with  a  time  certain 
to  report  back. 

At  the  very  best  those  nine  members 
whom  the  Senator  from  Oregon  de- 
scribed as  devoted  to  the  bill  would,  at 
the  end  of  those  10  days,  find  themselves 
compelled  to  go  to  the  coffee  shop  and 
sign  a  report  that  was  written  by  them. 
It  would  reflect  their  best  opinion.  But 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  how  that 
report  would  obtain  any  status  other 
than  being  the  individual  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  because  that 
committee  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
as  a  committee  in  a  formal  setting  on  the 

report. 

While  I  have  never  served  as  a  judge, 
I  cannot  imagine  that  individual  views 
filed  by  a  majority  of  that  committee 
would,  in  terms  of  legislative  history,  be 
any  more  than  Choctaw.  So  for  that 
reason  additionally  I  suggest  that  the 
Senate  should  reject  the  motion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

All  of  us  should  be  reminded  of  a  com- 
ment by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In 
Greenwood  v.  United  States,  350  U.S. 
366.  at  page  374,  where  he  said: 

This  is  a  case  for  applying  the  canon  of 
construction  of  the  wag  who  said,  when  the 
legislative  history  is  doubtful,  go  to  the  stat- 
ute. 


I  think  that  the  courts  can  find  out 
what  this  legislation  means  by  reading 
the  statutory  language. 

The  suggested  hearings  are  unneces- 
sary even  if  it  were  true  that  legislative 
history  is  needed  to  facilitate  judicial 
understanding  of  the  bill.    Before  the 
debate  in  this  body  is  over  we  will  all  be 
surfeited   with   legislative   history.    In- 
deed, the  other  body  alone  managed  to 
pile   up    thousands   and    thousands    of 
pages  of  reports,  hearings,  and  debates. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  the  bill  was 
examined,  in  detail,  title  by  title,  for 
many  days.    Those  debates  were  highly 
organized  and  rigorously  structured  to 
the  end  that  every  word,  line,  clause  and 
section  of  the  bill  would  be  fully  ex- 
plored.   And  we  have  been  guaranteed 
more— indeed,  much  more,  a  hundred 
times  more-^f  the  same  here  in  the 
Senate     Is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
before  the  close  of  debate  in  this  body 
a  single  coma  will  be  left  unchallenged 
by    opponents    of    this    bill?     A    single 
phrase  unexplained? 

Indeed,  the  plan  of  debate  m  this 
body  calls  for  a  systematic  approach,  as 
in  the  House— a  title-by-title  inquiryof 
the  most  comprehensive  scope.  The 
courts  will  not  be  troubled,  I  am  sure. 
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by  a  lack  of  legislative  history  for  theli 
guidance.  Their  difficulties,  if  any.  wil 
result  from  legislative  history  so  lengthy 
and  cumbersome  as  to  be  judicially  use 
less. 

I  have  the  feeling  also  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  maj 
be  unrealistic.  Under  all  of  the  appli 
cable  circumstances,  I  doubt  this  com 
mittee  would  file  a  report  helpful  to  the 
Senator  or  the  courts.  Necessarily  thii 
motion  would  limit  the  time  which  the 
committee  would  have  for  consideratior 
of  the  bill.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
bill,  the  structure  of  the  committee,  anc 
the  history  of  its  performance — as  re 
cently  as  this  Congress — all  point  to  thii 
conclusion. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  submit.  th( 
need  for  an  additional  legislative  recorc 
to  guide  the  courts  is  not  a  sufficient  ex 
cuse  for  procrastinating  10  days  more 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  asi: 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  td 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  withou  i 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or 
dered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shal 
vote  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator  f ron 
Oregon  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  t<i 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  witti 
instructions  to  report  it  back  to  the  Sen^ 
ate  by  April  8. 1964.  I  shall  cast  that  vote; 
as  one  who  supports  the  purposes  of  thin 
bill.  In  considering  our  vote  on  this 
motion,  we  should  remember  that  we  ar(  \ 
concerned  not  only  with  the  eventua. 
passage  of  a  civil  rights  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion, but  also  with  the  way  in  which  i ; 
will  be  interpreted  and  enforced  in  thu 
future,  and — as  I  shall  point  out  in  u 
moment  or  two — the  measure  of  accept- 
ance and  consent  that  it  will  receive  by 
the  people  of  our  country. 

In  casting  this  vote,  I  know  that  I  shal  i 
be  voting  for  a  motion  which,  if  accepted, 
will  delay  consideration  of  the  bill  by  th^ 
full  Senate  for  10  to  20  days.  The  dela 
might  be  30  days.  I  also  realize  that  th 
referral  of  the  bill  to  the  Committee  o: 
the  Judiciary  may  be  an  exercise  in  fu 
tility.  because  the  committee  may  no^ 
take  any  action,  and  it  may  not  make  k 
report  on  the  bill  which  would  inform  th; 
Senate  and  make  clear  its  legislative  in  - 
tent.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  not  to  as- 
sume that  the  committee  will  not  acl, 
that  it  will  not  improve  the  bill,  and  tha; 
It  will  not  make  a  report,  now  lacking,  in 
explanation  of  the  bill  and  its  legislatlv; 
intent. 

The  courts  have  held  that  it  is  only  th ; 
report  of  a  committee,  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  managers  of  a  bill  in 
connection  with  the  report,  which  can 
afford  evidence  of  legislative  inteni . 
That  does  not  mean  that  opinions  of  Sen  - 
ators  who  speak  on  the  bill  do  not  hav; 
great  significance  in  explaining  their 
views  and  convictions;  but  the  courts 
have  held  that  the  speeches  of  Senators 
have  very  little  significance  in  the  Judi- 
cial interpretation  of  legislative  Intent 
with  respect  to  various  sections  of  a  bil  . 
My  chief  reason  for  voting  for  the  mo  - 
tion  to  refer  is  that  long  after  a  civ  1 
rights  bill  is  passed — and  I  hope  it  wi  1 
be  passed  this  session — we  shall  have  to 
deal  with  its  enforcement  and  accept- 


ance. We  can  expect  litigation  over  its 
provisions.  The  courts,  including  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  had  enough  trouble 
in  the  past  10  or  20  years  and  have  been 
required  to  make  important  decisions  on 
civil  rights,  without  guidelines  from  the 
Congress,  because  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  upon  civil  rights  issues,  ex- 
cept in  1957  and  1960. 

A  report  of  the  committee — with 
changes,  if  necessary — will  give  to  the 
courts  a  record  of  legislative  intent,  and 
to  the  people  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  bill. 

Many  people  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  are  against  any  kind  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  There  are  many 
others  who  believe,  as  I  do.  that  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  proposition  that 
every  citizen  must  be  assured  by  law  his 
full  civil  rights.  But  there  are  many 
who,  while  conscientiously  desiring  that 
steps  be  taken  to  assure  full  civil  rights, 
may  not  yet  understand  or  may  be  mis- 
informed about  the  constitutionality,  or 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  act,  or  about 
the  meaning  or  need  for  this  bill,  or  any 
other  civil  rights  bill  which  we  may  have 
before  us. 

One  of  the  great  elements  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  that  law  shall  be 
enforced.  But  also,  a  great  element  is 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  law — that  it 
shall  be  accepted  and  obeyed.  Consent 
comes  about  in  many  ways — through 
education  and  leadership,  but  it  will  also 
come  about  if  the  people  believe  that  the 
Congress  has  acted  on  legislation  after 
the  fullest  possible  consideration. 

As  I  have  said,  the  reference  of  the 
bill  to  the  committee  will  delay  passage 
of  civil  rights  legislation  from  10  to  30 
days,  but  that  is  not  as  important  as 
making  the  full  effort  to  secure  the  best 
possible  bill.  For  we  are  legislating  not 
only  for  this  year;  we  are  legislating  for 
the  future,  for  history,  and  for  the  full 
and  equal  rights  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  motion  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  am  certain  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
any  Member  of  this  body  that  16  days 
have  passed  merely  on  the  preliminary 
matter  of  whether  we  should  discuss  the 
merits  of  H.R.  7152.  The  bill  itself  is 
some  55  pages  long  and  contains  11  titles. 
The  1960  civil  rights  bill  was  much 
shorter  and  less  comprehensive,  designed 
merely  to  refine  the  1957  act.  Yet  the 
Senate  spent  some  37  days  considering 
the  merits  of  that  bill.  9  of  those  In 
around-the-clock  sessions.  This  por- 
tends even  lengthier  debates  over  the 
merits  of  this  bill.  Yet  we  are  asked 
to  add  10  more  days  to  this  endurance 
course. 

By  this  time,  it  would  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  find  an  American  who  did 
not  know  that  the  principal  weapon  of 
the  opponents  of  this  bill  is  delay.  I 
ask.  then,  why  should  those  in  the  Senate 
who  favor  this  bill  acquiesce  in  another 
maneuver  for  postponement?  Why 
should  opponents  of  the  bill  be  handed 
10  more  days  which  would  serve  to  rein- 
force their  strategy  that  much  more? 


It  is  argued  that  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  committee  would  be  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure. I  think  that  through  their  3-, 
4-.  5-hour  speeches  and  reiterated  argu- 
ments, the  opponents  of  the  bill  have 
shown  their  concern  to  be  not  with  or- 
derly procedure  but  with  stalling  any 
consideration  of  the  bill.  And,  as  others 
today  have  so  aptly  illustrated,  this  def- 
erence to  pr(x;edure  could  bear  only 
fruitless  results.  The  real  question  then, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  for  the  sake  of 
a  barren  formality,  those  who  favor  the 
bill  wish  to  add  to  the  opponents'  artil- 
lery 10  more  days  of  delay. 

It  is  also  said  that  to  send  the  bill  to 
the  committee  would  weaken  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  But 
the  possibility  of  weakening  their  argu- 
ments would  come  only  at  the  cost  of 
strengthening  their  tactical  defenses. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  need  for  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  the 
irreparable  harm  that  continued  delay 
can  cause,  I  urge  that  this  body  move  to 
prompt  consideration  of  this  crucial  bill. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  for  the 
record.  I  shall  support  the  motion  to 
send  the  bill  to  the  committee.  I  know 
of  no  legislation,  in  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  that  has  had  more  far- 
reaching,  ramified  potentials  in  its  ef- 
fect on  the  American  people  and  our 
American  system  than  this  bill  has. 

Many  features  of  the  bill  have  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee.  It  came 
from  the  House.  Amendments  were  put 
in  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
were  not  considered  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. Regardless  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  bill,  the  proposals  that 
came  over  from  the  House  have  not  been 
considered  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
If  the  bill  does  not  go  to  committee 
we  shall  be  up  against  a  problem — which 
may  be  true  even  if  it  does  go  to  com- 
mittee— in  that  we  shall  be  face  to  face 
with  far-reaching  amendments  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  emo- 
tion of  debate,  and  in  the  full  light  of 
publicity  that  always  takes  place.  That 
is  an  emotional  situation  which  in  this 
case  should  not  exist. 

Whether  the  committee  will  see  fit  to 
consider  the  offering  of  amendments  to 
the  bill  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  at  least 
committee  consideration  has  historically 
proved  that  a  great  deal  more  calmness 
can  be  brought  to  bear  in  considering  the 
merits  of  proposed  legislation  than  in  the 
forum  that  is  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  glare  of  publicity. 

One  reason  we  cannot  escape  as  to 
why  the  committee  should  have  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  is  that  our  system  should  be  given 
a  chance. 

As  Senators  have  pointed  out,  and  as 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  future,  the  bill 
contains  a  number  of  provisions  which  I 
believe  have  some  ominous  portents. 
Such  provisions,  if  they  went  into  effect, 
might  do  exactly  what  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  claim  they  are  trying  to  stop.  In 
other  words,  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  could  create  discrimination  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  question  to  the  same 
degree,  or  perhaps  to  an  even  greater 
degree',  than  it  is  asserted  now  exists, 
and  which  discrimination  is  the  basis  for 

the  bill. 

I  have  in  mind  specifically  a  provision 
that  has  been  referred  to  previously.    I 
refer  to  the  power  given  to  the  Attorney 
General— not  this  Attorney  General  or 
any  other  particular  Attorney  General, 
but  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General— 
to  whimsically  or  capriciously  support 
civil  suits  all  over  the  United  States, 
based  upon  the  complaint  of  someone 
who  claimed  he  was  suffering  some  in- 
justice because   of   alleged   discrimina- 
tion. ^     ^.      .  ,,, 
If  that  provision  remains  in  the  Din, 
I  predict  that  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  will  be  so  flooded  with  com- 
plaints of  all  manner  of  people  alleging 
that    they    have     been     discriminated 
against  because  of  some  particular  class- 
ification into  which  they  fall,  racial  or 
otherwise,  that  he  cannot  possibly  obtain 
enough  lawyers  in  that  office  to  service 
claims  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  have  known  many  who  have  been 
fired  from  jobs.  I  have  known  of  many 
who  have  been  refused  employment  in 
jobs  that  they  would  like.  I  have  rarely 
heard  anyone  admit  the  real  reason  why 
he  was  either  refused  employment  or 
fired.  Usually  he  has  been  incompetent 
or  unable  to  hold  the  job.  Most  of  them 
say  they  did  not  get  the  job  because  they 
were  discriminated  against,  or  were  fired 
because  the  boss  did  not  like  them,  or 
because  they  said  some  picayunish  thing 
which  resulted  in  their  being  fired. 

The  real  reason  for  their  firing  is 
never  given  as  the  excuse.  But  under 
this  bill,  anyone  could  claim  he  was  dis- 
charged because  of  religious  prejudice, 
or  because  of  color  or  some  other  reason. 
He  could,  if  the  Attorney  General  saw 
fit,  get  a  civil  suit  started,  with  provi- 
sion for  attorney's  fees.  What  a  happy 
hunting  ground  that  would  be  for  some 
lawyers.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  as 
much  respect  for  the  legal  profession  as 
anyone,  but  what  a  happy  hunting 
ground  that  section  of  the  bill  would  be 
for  many  lawyers  who  would  want  to  get 
into  lawsuits  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
receive  the  attorney's  fees  which  would 
be  awarded  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
litigation. 

We  got  away  from  this  principle  a 
good  many  years  ago  because  we  thought 
It  was  bad.  Now  It  is  proposed  to  go 
back  to  it. 

The  ccjercive  powers  contained  In  the 
bill,  to  coerce  people  into  certain  actions 
which  would  cut  down  their  basic  re- 
sponsibilities under  a  free  administra- 
tion, need  to  be  studied,  and  recommen- 
dations should  be  made  thereon. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  I  firmly 
and  fully  support  any  Federal  legislation 
needed  either  to  establish  equality  of 
rights  for  all  people,  or  needed  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  rights  already  estab- 
lished. I  support  legislation  for  all  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. But  we  have  had  up  until  now 
in  the  United  States  a  system  of  freedom 
of  action  and  of  individual  responsibility 
which  has  made  this  the  greatest  private 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  world.  I 
want  to  be  careful  that  in  the  emotion 


of  the  moment— because  indignities  have 
been  suffered,  and  certain  injustices 
have  occurred  which  I  could  not  defend 
and  which  I  should  like  to  see  cor- 
rected— we  do  not  say  to  Senators  that 
they  must  take  this  legislation  vsdthout 
this  "crippling  amendment,"  a  cliche 
which  has  been  developed  In  the  past  few 
years,  to  say  to  anyone  who  offers  an 
amendment  or  any  correction  to  legisla- 
tion that  the  advocates'  support  Is  offer- 
ing a  "crippling"  amendment.  Many 
amendments  are  strengthening  and  ben- 
eficial amendments.  There  are  amend- 
ments which,  in  many  cases,  make  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  no  mistake. 
We  have  established  precedents  In  the 
past,  and  this  may  be  another  precedent. 
A  piece  of  legislation  as  far  reaching  as 
this,  If  It  does  not  receive  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  American  people,  will 
not  be  obeyed.  Ways  of  circumventing  It 
win  be  found.  We  found  that  out  In  the 
prohibition  era,  during  the  "noble  experi- 
ment" of  that  time  which  was  thrust 
down  the  throats  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature. It  was  a  failure  because  It  did  not 
achieve  what  the  American  people 
wanted;  and  It  was  circumvented. 

A  bill  Involving  human  emotions  to 
the  extent  this  bill  does,  if  its  provisions 
do  not  gain  general  acceptance  by  the 
American  people,  with  a  willingness  on 
their  part  to  cooperate  In  a  reasonable 
way  and  under  reasonable  conditions, 
will  fall  In  its  purpose,  and  we  shall  have 
more  trouble  after  it  is  passed,  over  a 
period  of  time  than  we  had  before. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  we  should  give 
every  consideration  to  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach on  amendments  to  the  bill.  I 
cannot  see  that  a  delay  of  10  days  or  so 
would  do  anything  except  give  an  op- 
portunity for  study  of  certain  question- 
able features  In  the  bill— a  study  which 
the  Senate  should  have  the  advantage  of 
and  which  the  American  people  should 
have  the  advantage  of. 

The  bill  is  not  passed  as  yet,  although 
I  believe  it  probably  will  be. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.    GRUENING.     Mr.   President,    I 
shall  support  the  early  passage  of  the 
strongest  possible  civil  rights  measure 
Such  legislation  is  long  overdue— at  least 
101  years  overdue. 

I  am  determined  to  support  a  strong 
bill  designed  to  achieve  the  specific  ob- 
jectives sought  in  H.R.  7152.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  exact  language  of  that 
bill  and  shall,  accordingly,  lend  my  sup- 
port to  amendments  to  the  bill  designed 
to  strengthen,  clarify,  and  improve  its 
provisions.  By  the  same  token.  I  shall 
oppose  any  amendments  designed  to 
weaken  or  cripple  the  bill. 

I  am  not  a  newcomer  to  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  Almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  Governor  of  the  then  terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  I  faced  the  problems  of 


discrimination  In  public  accommoda- 
tions. I  felt  it  was  wrong  then—  I  feel  it 
is  wrong  now.  I  found  at  that  time  in 
Alaska  signs  In  restaurants  reading: 

We  do  not  cater  to  native  or  Filipino 
trade. 

Other  signs  were  more  abrupt: 

No  natives  allowed. 


The  word  "native"  in  Alaska  desig- 
nates Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 

As  the  able  and  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]  has  recommended,  I  first  tried 
the  voluntary  method  of  seeking  to 
obtain  equal  accommodations  for  natives 
and  whites  alike. 

My  remonstrances  and  my  power  of 
persuasion  met  with  some  but  limited 
success.  I  came  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  voluntary  method  of 
securing  equality  in  public  accommo- 
dations would  not  work,  primarily  be- 
cause those  restaurateurs  of  good  will 
were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  their 
competitors  who  refused  to  institute  sim- 
ilar practices.  ,     .  , 

When  I  discussed  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  cure  this  disgraceful  situation,  I 
was  told— as  we  have  been  told  here  on 
the  Senator  fioor  repeatedly— that  dis- 
crimination against  natives— that  Is  In- 
dians, Eskimos,  and  Aleuts— was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  territory  and  that  legislation 
to  change  that  custom  was  not  the  proper 
course  of  action.  I  was  told  that  ulti- 
mately, through  education,  that  custom 
might  change. 

That  solution  was  unacceptable  to  me. 
It  made  no  sense  to  me  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  to  say  to  an  American  citi- 
zen that  he  or  she  must  tolerate  being 
discriminated  against  in  the  enjoyment 
of  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Consti- 
tution until  those  practising  the  dis- 
crimination could  be  educated.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  me  now. 

I  then  determined  to  obtain  legislation 
guaranteeing  equality  in  public  accom- 
modations. It  was  not  an  easy  fight, 
but  it  was  won  in  the  Alaska  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1945.  The  equal  accom- 
modations law  was  implemented  In 
Alaska  without  a  ripple  or  an  incident, 
and  the  result  has  been  better  feelings 
between  all  Alaskans  regardless  of  race. 
This  legislation  has  of  course  extended 
Its  beneficent  protection  to  Negroes  in 
Alaska  who  were  few  in  numbers  when 
it  was  first  introduced. 

However,  my  wholehearted  support  of 
the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  a 
strong  civil  rights  measure  does  not  pre- 
vent me  from  supporting  the  need  for 
orderly  procedures  in  the  Senate. 

H  R  7152  first  came  before  the  Senate 
on  February  26.  1964.  After  the  bill  was 
placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  our  able 
and  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfiexdI  , 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
"with  instructions  to  report  back,  with- 
out recommendation  or  amendment,  to 
the  Senate  not  later  than  noon,  Wednes- 
day, March  4." 

The  majority  leader  took  this  step,  he 
said  because  of  the  legitimate  argu- 
ments advanced  by  a  number  of  Senators, 
Including  myself.    It  was  obvious  at  the 
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time,  and  the  majority  leader  so  stated, 
that  if  his  unanimous  consent  request 
had  then  been  acceded  to  there  would  be 
no  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  since  it  was  the  leadership's 
intention  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  wheat-cotton  bill  before 
the  civil  rights  bill. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  one  Sen- 
ator—an ardent  supporter  of  strong  civil 
rights  legislation  and  one  who  is  enthu- 
siastic for  speedy  action— entered  the 
sole  objection  to  the  procedure  proposed 
by  the  majority  leader.  Unfortunately, 
his  action  delayed  action. 

It  is  regrettable  that  he  did  not  with- 
hold his  objection  and  permit  the  bill  tc 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  strict  instructions  to  return  it  tc 
the  Senate  unchanged  by  March  4. 
For  the  majority  leader  was  correct 
After  the  objection,  the  civil  rights  bil 
remained  on  the  Senate  Calendar  anc 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  th( 
military  procurement  authorization  bil 
and  the  wheat-cotton  bill. 

It  was  not  until  March  9,  1964  thai 
the  majority  leader  made  his  motion  tc* 
call  up  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  obvioui ; 
now,  as  it  was  obvious  to  those  of  uii 
who  urged  the  referral  on  February  26, 
1964,  that  nothing  would  have  been  los ; 
had  the  unanimous  consent  request  of 
the  majority  leader  been  agreed  to  or. 
February  26,  1964. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  would  hav(t 
been  gained. 

Much  of  the  debate,  although  not  all 
of  it  by  any  means,  since  the  majorit]' 
leader  made  his  motion  to  call  up  th(! 
civil  rights  bill  on  March  9,  1964,  ha; 
been  devoted  to  argiunents  regarding  thi; 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  hearings  on 
H.R.  7152  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  from  a  report  on  that  bill  hj 
the  members  of  that  committee. 

The  time  since  March  9  could  mor; 
profitably  have  been  spent  discussin;? 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill — a  dis  ■ 
cussion  which  those  favoring  the  civil 
rights  legislation  say  will  be  made  on  :i 
point  by  point  basis  after  the  bill  has 
been  made  the  pending  business  of  ths 
Senate. 
However,  that  is  water  over  the  dan; . 
The  question  before  us  is  on  agreein  ? 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  frori 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! ,  to  refer  H.R.  7152 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  return  it  to  the  Senate  ii 
10  days. 

Is  it  too  late  for  such  a  motion?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  sue  i 
a  limited  referral?  I  am  convinced  there 
is. 

If  his  motion  prevails,  then  when  the 
bill  is  returned  to  us  we  would  have  the 
benefit  of  public  hearings  on  the  exa<t 
language  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  enougi 
to  say  that  there  have  been  public  heai  - 
ings  on  many  of  the  subjects  covered  ty 
the  bill.  That  is  not  the  same  as  publ  c 
hearings  on  specific  language. 

For  example,  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  equality  in  public  accommodations  can 
be  expressed  in  many  ways  in  legist - 
tion. 


It  has,  for  example,  been  expressed 
one  way  in  H.R.  7152  and  in  a  different 
way  in  S.  1732  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
and  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Thus,  S.  1732,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  covers,  among  other  places,  the 
following : 

Any  hotel,  motel,  or  other  public  place 
engaged  in  furnishing  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  Including  guests  from  other  States  or 
traveling  in  Interstate  commerce,  other  than 
an  establishment  which  (A)  Is  located  within 
the  building  which  the  proprietor  actually 
occupies  as  a  home  and  (B)  contalna  not 
more  than  five  rooms  for  rent. 

Similarly,  H.R.  7152  covers,  among 
other  places,  the  following : 

Any  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  other  than  an  establishment  located 
within  a  building  which  contains  not  more 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which 
Is  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such 
establishment  as  his  residence. 

While  these  two  provisions  are  similar 
they  are  not  the  same. 

Why  are  "inns"  included  in  the  House 
bill  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Senate  bill? 

While  the  House  bill  uses  the  word 
"inns,"  which  the  Senate  bill  does  not, 
the  House  report  on  H.R.  7152  refers 
only  to: 

Hotels,  motels,  and  similar  establishments. 

Why,  in  the  Senate  bill,  is  a  building 
exempt  when  it  is  actually  occupied  by 
the  proprietor  as  a  "home"  while  the 
House  bill  uses  the  word  "residence"? 
According  to  the  Senate  report  on  S.  1732 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two  words.  Thus  Senate  Report  872 
states : 

The  exception  contained  in  the  bill  would 
apply  only  when  the  "proprietor"  actually 
occupies  the  building  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located  as  a  home.  A  person 
may  have  only  one  "home"  as  that  term  Is 
used  here.  If  a  person  has  more  than  one 
place  of  residence  or  abode,  his  home  would 
be  that  place  which  he  xises  as  his  princi- 
pal residence. 

The  House  report  on  this  section  does 
not  clarify  the  meaning  of  residence. 
It  merely  states:  "except  those  located 
in  a  building  which  is  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  proprietor  thereof"  without 
explaining  the  use  of  the  word  "resi- 
dence" instead  of  home. 

Why  does  the  House  bill  refer  only  to 
"transient  guests"  while  the  Senate  bill 
refers  to  "transient  guests,  including 
guests  from  other  States  or  traveling  in 
interstate  conmierce"? 

As  an  imp>ortant  aid  to  the  courts  in 
interpreting  the  act,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  courts  to  have  before  them  the  re- 
ports— both  majority  and  minority — of 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  exact  text  of  the  bill  and  what 
it  is  intended  to  include  and  what  it  is 
intended  to  exclude. 

This  is  complicated  and  far-reaching 
legislation.  It  will  affect  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  millions  of  Americans.  It 
will  be  litigated  in  the  courts  for  years 
to  come.  We  in  the  Senate  would  be 
failing  in  our  duty  if  we  permitted  such 
legislation  to  be  litigated  without  the 
benefit  of  hearings  before   the  Senate 


Judiciary  Committee  and  reports  on  the 
bill  by  members  of  that  conunittee. 

Some  will  argue  that  much  valuable 
time  will  be  lost  because  when  the  bill  is 
returned  to  the  Senate  it  will  still  be 
necessary  for  the  majority  leader  to  mo- 
tion the  bill  up,  that  we  shall  then  be 
back  where  we  were  on  March  9  when 
the  majority  leader  made  his  motion,  and 
that  there  will  be  extended  debate  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  rather  than  on  the 
bUl  itself. 

I  would  hope  that  this  will  not  happen. 
The  chances  are  that  it  will  not  happen, 
for  even  those  who  are  for  delaying  a 
final  vote  on  a  civil  rights  bill  through 
extended  debate  must  be  aware  of  the 
temper  of  the  Senate  and  realize  that 
a  successful  cloture  vote  under  rule  XXII 
would  be  much  easier  to  achieve  on  a 
motion  to  take  up  rather  than  on  the 
bill  itself,  especially  since  we  have  al- 
ready had  considerable  debate  on  mak- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill  the  pending 
business. 

They  must  also  realize  that  success  in 
obtaining  clotmre  on  the  motion  to  take 
up  would  serve  as  a  precedent,  since  It 
would  be  the  first  time  cloture  would 
have  been  voted  on  a  civil  rights  bill.  It 
would  then  make  easier  the  obtaining 
of  cloture  on  the  bill  itself,  and  all 
amendments  to  it,  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
debate. 

I  reject  also  the  argument,  founded  on 
an  assumption  of  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  points  to  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  original 
Presidential  proposal  on  civil  rights  and 
to  the  fact  that  only  one  witness — the 
Attorney  General — was  heard,  and  that 
he  was  interrogated  at  length  by  only 
one  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Here,  too,  I  am  confident 
that  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  recognize  the  temper  of  the 
Senate  and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  if  this  measure  is  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  major- 
ity of  that  committee  will  so  regulate  its 
affairs  as  to  conduct  full  hearings  on 
every  facet  of  the  bill  and  will  hear  wit- 
nesses on  all  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  March  19,  1964,  urging  sup- 
port of  the  Morse  motion,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1,  for  the  brilliant  fight  he  is  mak- 
ing to  refer  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  10  days. 
I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  his  motion  and 
against  any  motion  to  table  it. 

ExHiBrr    1 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  19,  1964] 

Stttch  in  Time 

This  Is  the  10th  consecutive  day  of  Senate 
debate  on  a  motion  to  "take  up"  the  civil 
rights  bill.  There  will  be  more  debate  to- 
morrow and  day  after  tomorrow. 

There  are  some  who  see  this  delay  In  be- 
ginning debate  on  the  bill  Itself  as  another 
demonstration  of  intransigent  southern  op- 
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position.  No  such  demonstration  was  neces- 
sa^.  The  more  important  demonstration  Is 
the  error  of  the  leadership's  decision  to  by- 
pass the  legislative  process  of  referring  the 
bill  to  committee.  Had  the  bill  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  instructions  that  it  be  reported  back 
within  10  days,  as  urgently  advocated  by  one 
of  its  supporters.  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon, 
it  could  now  have  been  before  the  Senate 
with  a  committee  report  and  perhaps  clari- 
fying amendments. 

Senator  Morse  pointed  out  some  legal  com- 
plications that  may  result  from  failure  to 
send  the  bill  to  committee.  As  important 
as  these  may  be,  the  chief  damage  of  this 
failure  Is  to  lend  more  credence  to  the  im- 
pression that  the  bill  is  to  be  "railroaded" 
through  the  Senate,  an  impression  created 
by  its  legislative  history  In  the  House.  If, 
as  Senator  Keating  believes,  the  opposition 
mail  he  is  receiving  from  New  York  is  based 
on  misinformation  about  what  the  bill  con- 
tains, no  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  Its 
content  clear  and  to  emphasize  the  degree 
of  deliberation  behind  it. 

When  the  bill  finally  Is  taken  up  by  the 
Senate,  Senator  Morse  plans  to  renew  his  ef- 
fort to  have  it  referred  to  committee.  It 
should  be  referred,  even  if  It  means  a  fur- 
ther delay  added  to  one  that  might  have 
been  avoided  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  send  the  bill 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time,  under  a  mandate  to 
report  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  discussion  leads  me  to  believe  that 
we  have  put  all  the  emphasis  on  the 
clock  and  on  the  calendar,  and  that  there 
must  be  haste  and  acceleration  in  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  as  important 
as  the  zealots  would  have  us  believe,  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  be  most  careful  about  a  bill  of 
this  kind. 

I  recall  an  incident  when  Phillips 
Brooks,  the  great  preacher,  was  pacing 
up  and  down  in  his  study  one  morning, 
and  a  neighbor  dropped  in  to  see  him 
and  said,  "Why,  Dr.  Brooks,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?"  He  replied,  "I  am  in 
a  hun-y  and  God  is  not." 

There  seems  to  be  great  haste  and 
hurry,  but  when  we  stop  to  think  of  the 
importance  of  this  measure  and  what 
its  impact  on  the  country  would  be,  we 
can  afford  to  take  some  time  and  be 
careful  in  our  scrutiny. 

As  I  think  about  what  the  bill  would 
do,  I  think  about  an  article  in  the  Read- 
ers' Digest  written  some  years  ago  by 
a  distingiushed  Member  of  this  body. 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming. 

I  went  out  to  Wyoming  to  make  a 
speech  to  defeat  him  for  office,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  were  the  best  of  friends 
and  that  we  served  together  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

On  my  way  out  from  Washington  to 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  I  puzzled  before  I  found 
the  text  for  my  speech,  and  then,  by  one 
of  those  curious  quirks  of  memory  and 
recollection,  it  popped  out  of  my  mind; 
and  that  article  came  back  to  me.  I 
thought  of  the  first  line,  which  had 
seared  itself  indelibly  in  my  mind.  What 
the  distinguished  western  Senator  had 
written  that  day  was  this : 

They  are  remaking  America,  and  you  won't 
like  It. 


The  bill  would  remake  the  social  pat- 
tern of  this  country.  Let  no  one  be 
fooled  on  that  score.  Its  impact  would 
be  profound.  That  is  a  further  reason 
why  it  deserves  the  most  careful  delib- 
erations and  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  heard  the  discussion  about  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  what  a  tradi- 
tional burial  ground  it  is  for  civil  rights 
legislation.     I   ought  to  know   a  little 
about  it.    I  am  the  oldest  Republican  on 
the  committee,  in  point  of  service.    For 
aught  I  know  I  may  be  the  oldest  in  point 
of  age.    In  some  quarters  it  is  not  popu- 
lar to  say  this,  but  I  have  never  seen  the 
time  when  a  Member  went  to  the  distin- 
guished  chairman   of    that    committee 
with  a  suggestion  or  a  request  and  did 
not  receive  attentive  consideration  to  his 
request.    That  is  always  happening.    By 
volume,  that  committee  produces  more 
legislation,  or  at  least  it  has  in  other 
years,  than  any  other  five  committees  of 
the  Senate  combined.     It  expedites  its 
work.    It  has  an  excellent  and  competent 
professional  staff.     I  could  go  to  Jim 
Eastland,  if  the  motion  should  prevail, 
and  say,  "Let  us  divide  the  time  between 
open  hearings  and  markup  in  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  amendments,"  and  my 
request  would  receive  sympathetic  con- 
sideration.   He  has  never  failed  in  that 
respect.     My  notion  about  the  motion 
is  that  we  devote  some  of  the  time,  to 
calling  a  few  selected  witnesses,  and  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  are 
bothersome  in  the  pending  bill.   The  rest 
of  the  time  we  could  use  to  sit  down  be- 
hind closed  doors  to  consider  the  mark- 
up and  the  amendments  that  are  neces- 
sary. 

It  has  been  said,  "Look  what  the  House 
did."  Yes,  I  know.  I  know  that  155 
amendments  were  introduced  in  the 
House.  On  the  floor  34  amendments 
were  written  in.  But  we  should  be  in  a 
hurry.  We  should  plow  the  furrow  with 
double  speed,  and  not  take  our  time. 
One  of  the  amendments  that  was  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House— and  Senators  will  find  it  on  page 
35  of  the  bill — provides: 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title.  It  shall  not  be  an  unlavirful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse 
to  hire  and  employ  any  person  because  of 
said  person's  atheistic  practices  and  beliefs. 

We  discriminate  if  we  take  account  of 
the  color  of  his  face,  but  we  do  not  dis- 
criminate if  there  is  something  in  his 
cranium  that  we  do  not  like.  If  we  say 
to  him,  "Do  you  believe  in  God?"  and  he 
says,  "No,"  he  is  out;  he  does  not  have 
to"  be  hired.  I  thought  that  under  the 
Bill  of  Ri-^hts  perhaps  unbelief  or  dis- 
belief was  a  creed  unto  itself.  That 
amendment  got  into  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

We  could  do  no  better  than  to  take 
the  bill,  title  by  title,  section  by  section, 
and  examine  it  carefully.  I  have  noted 
in  the  little  memorandum  which  I  have 
had  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  Sena- 
tor some  of  the  things  that  have  occurred 
to  me.   There  are  a  good  many. 

It  is  said  the  bill  went  sailing  through 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130.  Is 
that  not  enough  for  Senators?  What 
more  consideration  do  they  want? 


Let  me  tell  Senators  that  the  one  vote 
in  my  lifetime  that  I  would  undo  if  I 
could  occurred  when,  with  a  hoot  and 
a  holler  and  gusto  we  rushed  through 
the  provision  during  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration to  put  striking  railroad 
workers  into  the  Army  within  48  hours 
if  they  did  not  go  back  to  work.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  Bob  Taf t  in  the  Senate, 
that  provision  might  have  been  put  into 
the  law  of  the  land.  That  is  one  vote 
that  I  would  undo.  However,  I  was 
caught  up  in  the  vortex  of  emotional- 
ism, like  everyone  else  at  that  time.  We 
were  in  conflict,  and  something  had  to 
be  done. 

We  said,  "All  right;  if  they  do  not  go 
back  to  work,  we  will  put  them  in  the 
Army;  we  will  put  them  into  uniform." 

That  is  the  only  time  that  happened 
within  my  experience  as  a  legislator. 

Therefore,  we  had  better  take  a  good 
look  at  this  bill. 

There  has  been  great  discussion  about 
the  intent  of  Congress.  The  courts  will 
take  a  look  at  the  language  in  the  bill, 
and  out  of  it  they  will  finally  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  was  the  intent. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
legal  articles  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
subject  of  intent  of  Congress  appeared 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School  Journal. 
Whoever  wrote  it  did  a  very  good  job,  be- 
cause the  very  first  line  in  that  article 


was: 

The  Intent  of  Congress  is  a  fiction. 

The  second  sentence  was: 
The  Intent  of  Congress  Is  what  the  courts 
say  It  Is. 

Where  do  the  courts  go?  They  go 
to  the  language  in  the  bill,  and  the  coiu-ts 
go  to  the  reports. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  in  send- 
ing the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  that  we  could  sit  around  the  table 
for  a  couple  of  days  or  so  and  go 
through  the  language,  with  everyone 
suggesting  his  amendment — that  does 
not  take  too  much  time— and  then  bring 
the  bill  back  to  the  Senate. 

Senators  might  say,  "Why  not  do  it  on 
the  floor?"  We  have  all  had  the  frus- 
trating and  disheartening  experience  of 
addressing  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  and  saying,  "Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment."  To  the  author  of 
the  amendment  it  is  world  shaking,  it  is 
momentous,  it  is  almost  cataclysmic. 
Then  we  look  around,  and  we  see  perhaps 
four  or  five  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 
Into  the  amendment  the  sponsor  has 
dumped  his  heart,  and  he  has  done  re- 
search work  on  it.  Then  the  Senator 
addresses  the  Chair  with  all  the  elo- 
quence he  can  command.  He  may  insist 
on  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  If  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient second,  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is 
ordered. 

Then  Senators  come  into  the  Chamber 
through  various  doors.  The  question 
is  asked,  "How  should  I  vote?"  I  make 
no  exception  for  my  own  party.  What 
do  we  know  about  the  substance  of  the 
amendment?    It  is  not  there. 

The  distinguished  chairman  men- 
tioned, earlier,  that  in  one  rights  bill 
20  amendments  were  added,  because  we 
could  labor  at  it  rather  concertedly  and 
do  a  concentrated  job.  We  may  differ  as 
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to  the  amendments,  but  at  least  they 
receive  a  collective  consideration,  with 
15  lawyers  sitting  around  the  table.  A 
Senator  carmot  be  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  if  he  is  not  an  attorney 
and  a  member  of  the  bar. 

At  least,  they  wlU  look  at  every  word 
and  decide  what  will  have  to  be  done. 

I  have  gone  through  the  bill  after  a 
fashion  to  see  what  has  occurred.  The 
language  of  title  I  is : 

The  Attorney  General  or  any  defendant  In 
the  proceeding  may  nie  with  the  clerk  of 
such  court  a  request  that  a  court  of  three 
Judges  be  convened  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

That  is  done  in  antitrust  suits  at 
times.  But  with  the  multiplicity  of 
suits  which  are  bound  to  be  brought,  tell 
me  how.  on  the  request  of  the  defendant 
there  can  be  a  three-judge  court,  and 
how  we  can  expect  the  judiciary  to  dis 
charge  its  functions  and  keep  its  dockets 
from  going  through  the  ceiling. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  appears  to 
provide  for  an  acceleration  of  the  appeal 
procedure.  I  have  some  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  bypassing 
traditional  legal  procedures  with  respect 
to  cases  brought  under  this  section 
Prom  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Conunission  it  appears  that  the  numbei 
of  actions  brought  under  this  title  will  b< 
considerable  and  I  am  concerned  aboul 
the  impact  of  the  already  heavy  case* 
load  on  our  Federal  courts  of  litigation 
brought  under  this  section.  i 

Each  case  requires  a  panel  of  thre^ 
judges  for  its  disposition.  In  all  fair^ 
ness.  decent  consideration  must  also  bt 
given  to  the  litigants  in  other  fleld^ 
many  of  whom  are  required  by  reason  df 
existing  busy  court  calendars  to  wait 
years  in  some  instances,  for  compensah 
tion  for  personal  injuries.  | 

We  can  make  the  request,  and  it  may 
be  all  right.  But  I  want  to  be  prettv 
sure  that  when  we  are  through,  there 
can  be  some  delimiting  language  so  thajt 
the  courts  will  not  be  congested  to  thje 
point  where  they  will  be  frustrated  an ' 
distressed.  There  are  other  items  i 
title  I  that  should  receive  study,  but 
want  to  vote  for  a  bill. 

I  have  told  the  people  who  come  to 
by  the  scores  every  day — my  office  h 
been   filled   constantly   with   preacher$. 
rabbis,    priests,    social    workers,   settl 
ment  workers — "The  best  you  can  do 
to  go  and  pray  for  me.  and  I  will  al 
pray  for  myself."     Often  they  do  n 
quite  know  what  the  bill  provides.     Th 
I  have  to  be  a  little  frustrated,  and  wh 
the  moral  argument  is  advanced,  I  sa 
"I  am  a  legislator.    I  am  thinking  abo 
today,    and   I   am   thinking   about 
morrow." 

Perchance  the  answer  might  be :  "TJr  - 
less  you  hurry,  unless  you  do  somethirg 
without  delay,  there  will  be  violence : 
there  will  be  demonstrations.  The  case 
will  be  taken  to  the  streets." 

A  man  is  not  fit  to  walk  into  this 
Chamber  as  a  U.S.  Senator  if  he  is  to  be 
bilked  and  influenced  by  that  kind  of  an 
argument  to  deter  him  from  his  dutijBS 
under  the  laws  and  the  Constitution.  ' 

The  reason  why  the  capital  is  on  t(ie 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  Congress,  Is  that 


when  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over 
and  the  capital  was  elsewhere,  the  sol- 
diers came.  They  wanted  grants  of 
land.  They  wanted  pay.  They  began  to 
demonstrate  and  to  frighten  the  legisla- 
tors. The  Contsitution  makers  in  their 
wisdom  said: 

There  must  be  an  area  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government — 

Meaning  Congress— 
where  Congress  can  assert  its  power  and  be 
free   from  molestations  and  harangue   and 
pressure  in  order  to  carry  out  its  legislative 
duties  under  the  Constitution. 


Do  we  pay  heed  to  intimidation  and  to 
pressure  when  we  have  a  job  to  do?  If 
we  do,  then  I  say  we  fail  dismally  in  our 
responsibilities  as  Senators. 


TttLE  n 


I  have  been  and  still  am  studying  each 
and  every  aspect  of  title  n  of  this  bill 
and  I  will  have  a  substitute  for  this 
title  which  I  will  present  later. 


TITLE    III 


This  title  provides  a  basis  for  law 
suits  by  the  Attorney  General  to  remedy 
denial  of  'access  to  or  full  and  com- 
plete utilization  of  any  public  facility" 
operated  by  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof.  I  apprehend  some  very  real  and 
practical  problems  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  "full  and  complete 
utilization  of  any  public  facility"  and  I 
feel  the  public  interest  would  be  better 
served  for  example  by  substituting  words 
such  as  equal  utilization  of  any  public 
facilities. 

Complaints  under  this  section,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  filed  by  the  complainant  who 
should  set  out  under  oath  the  particu- 
lars of  the  alleged  violation  so  that  any 
one  defending  an  action  brought  against 
him  vmder  this  title  would  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him 
and  the  identity  of  his  accuser. 

Section  302  of  this  title  is  not  limited 
to  public  facilities  but  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  for  or  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  to  intervene  in  an 
action  "commenced  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  seeking  relief  from  the 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  laws  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
parties  to  the  smt  should  have  a  chance 
to  be  heard  with  respect  to  such  inter- 
vention before  it  takes  place. 

Title  III  deals  with  facilities  and  ac- 
commodations in  public  installations, 
such  as  parks.  There  is  language  that 
reads:  "Full  and  complete  utilization  of 
any  public  facility."  How  would  the 
Court  interpret  that?  Suppose  there 
were  a  demonstration.  What  about 
other  people  who  are  not  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legislation?  Would  that 
language  be  allowed  to  remain,  or  should 
we  say:  "To  equal  utilization  of  public 
parks,  and  playgrounds,  and  swimming 
pools"?  It  is  said  that  that  is  a  little 
item.  Wait  until  it  raises  its  ugly  head  in 
some  public  Institution.  Then  it  will  be 
discovered  that  it  is  not  such  an  inconse- 
quential thing  after  all. 

I  shall  continue  with  my  analysis,  but 
before  I  do,  I  wish  Senators  would  give 
heed  to  me  for  a  moment,  for  Senators 
may  have  missed  an  article  to  which  I 


am  about  to  advert.  It  is  the  best  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject.  It  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 7. 1963.  It  is  entitled,  "The  Anat- 
omy of  a  Compromise."  The  subhead  is, 
"House  Civil  Rights  Bungling  Will  De- 
lay Final  Action." 

I  do  not  know  Joseph  W.  Sullivan,  the 
author,  but  he  must  have  been  quite  sure 
of  his  ground.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  articles  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
time,  and  it  bears  reading  into  the 
Record: 

The  Kennedy  administration's  clvU  righta 
"victory"  in  the  House  last  week  was,  at  best, 
a  salvage  Job.  slung  together  In  the  wake  of 
persistent  fumbling  and  miscalculation  by 
both  the  administration  and  its  emissaries 
In  Congress. 

While  the  President  lauded  the  bipartisan 
House  Judiciary  Committee  bill  aa  "compre- 
hensive and  fair."  the  probability  is  that  it 
emerged  far  too  late  to  sustain  his  prime 
objective:  Enactment  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  7,  1963,  by  Joseph 
W.  Sullivan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Anatomy  of  a  Compromise — House  Civil 
Rights  Bungling  Will  Delay  Pinal  Ac- 
tion 

(By  Joseph  W.  Sullivan) 

Washington. — The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  "victory"  In  the  House 
last  week  was,  at  best,  a  salvage  Job,  slung 
together  In  the  wake  of  persistent  fumbling 
and  miscalculation  by  both  the  administra- 
tion and  Its  emissaries  In  Congress. 

While  the  President  lauded  the  bipartisan 
House  Judiciary  Committee  bill  as  "com- 
prehensive and  fair,"  the  probability  Is  that 
It  emerged  far  too  late  to  sustain  his  prime 
objective:  Enactment  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation this  year.  Senate  Democratic  lead- 
ers are  now  letting  It  be  known  they  don't 
even  plan  to  take  up  the  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  putting  off  the  divisive 
struggle  with  the  party's  Southerners  at  least 
until  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  the  price  the  administration  had 
to  pay  for  the  hastily  conceived  compro- 
mise was  high.  It  Involved  acceptance  of  at 
least  four  provisions  the  administration  has 
no  yen  for.  Chief  among  them:  Authority 
for  the  Justice  Department  to  crack  a  Fed- 
eral whip  on  local  police  and  Southern 
State  courts  if  they  provide  Negroes  some- 
thing less  than  the  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws "  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
has  suggested  that  such  a  provision  would 
require  creation  of  a  Federal  police  force. 

More  important,  by  adding  other  un- 
wanted embellishments  to  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  the  compromise  raises  the  pros- 
pect that  the  administration  will  find  itself 
m  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to 
sacrifice  these  sterner  measures  In  the  Sen- 
ate in  full  view  of  Negro  leaders.  The  two- 
thirds  majority  required  to  quash  a  Southern 
filibuster  Just  Isn't  there  for  the  fair  em- 
ployment practices  code  added  to  the  House 
bill  The  proposed  ban  on  discrimination 
by  businesses  serving  the  public  remains  In 
grave  trouble  with  Republican  leader  Dirk- 
sen,  of  IlUnolB,  still  opposing  It. 

VICTORY   MAY  BE  FLEETING 

The  real  victors  In  the  House  struggle, 
though  their  triumph  may  be  fleeting,  were 
the  Negro  pressure  groups  and  their  ardent 
band  of  liberal  House  supporters.  It  was 
they  who  maintained  the  drumfire  for  more 
sweeping  sanctions  than  the  administration 
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would  countenance  and  who  eventually  had 
their  way.  Despite  the  veil  of  Indictments 
directed  at  the  compromise  bUl  by  numerous 
Negro  leaders,  their  legislative  strategists 
are  well  satisfied  with  Its  terms. 

Moreover,  the  backers  of  the  present  bUl 
are  less  disturbed  than  the  administration 
over  the  prolonged  legislative  timetable. 
"The  encounter  In  committee  was  essential; 
opposing  forces  had  to  meet  to  prove  the 
strength  of  our  position,"  ventures  a  young 
lawyer  for  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civ- 
il Rights,  made  up  of  about  50  Negro  rights 
groups. 

All  sides  agree,  however,  that  the  President 
could  have  brought  about  a  compromise 
much  sooner  than  he  did,  and  on  milder 
terms  far  more  acceptable  both  to  the  White 
House  and  House  Republican  leaders.  By 
mid-Aug\ist,  Justice  Department  envoys  had 
reached  an  accord  with  key  Republicans  on 
the  outlines  of  such  a  bill.  "If  the  President 
had  moved  In  with  his  big  guns  then,  one 
bang  is  all  It  would  have  taken,"  asserts  a 
Republican  House  Member.  "The  Republi- 
cans were  ready  to  buy  It.  and  the  Democrats 
weren't  yet  committed  to  the  stronger  bill." 
But  the  President  did  not  move  In,  and  the 
militant  Negro  groups  soon  gained  the  upper 

hand.  ,     , 

How  they  did  it  is  a  story  told  largely  m 
negative  terms.  Its  main  ingredient  is  ad- 
ministration bungling,  first  in  snubbing 
Hoxise  Republicans  and  then  in  mistakenly 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  House  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  particularly  Chairman  Cellee, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  of  the  Judiciary 
Conamittee. 

From  the  time  the  administration  put  Its 
set  of  civil  rights  proposals  before  Congress, 
In  late  June.  Its  principal  task  was  to  corral 
Republican  support.  This  required  an  atten- 
tive, bipartisan  approach,  bipartisan  enough, 
at  least,  to  aline  60  or  more  (of  177)  GOP 
House  Members  and  25  of  35  Republican 
Senators  with  Northern  Democrats  in  a  strik- 
ing force  big  enough  to  crack  Southern  op- 
p>06ltlon.  Because  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee under  Mississippi's  Senator  Eastland 
never  would  report  out  a  civil  rights  bill,  the 
first  order  of  business  was  the  House  and 
its  Judiciary  Committee. 

In   his   very   first   appearance   before    the 
House  panel,  however.  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  pinched  a  Republican  raw  nerve. 
Had    the    Justice   Department    studied    the 
numerous  GOP  civil  rights  bills  Introduced 
In  Congress  prior  to  the  administration's  bill. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  asked.    No,  came  back  the 
curt  reply,  there  had  been  no  time  for  that. 
Since  most  Republican's  take  pride  In  their 
party's  past  attention  to  the  cause  of  Negro 
betterment,  the  pain  was  deep — and  needless. 
Attempting  to  heal  the  wound,  administra- 
tion forces  dispatched  an  older,  less  abrasive 
envoy,    Deputy    Attorney    General    Nicholas 
Katzenbach.     He  sought  out  Representative 
McCuLLOCH,   of   Ohio,   who   as   senior    GOP 
member    of    the    Judiciary    Committee    has 
come  to  speak  for  the  party  leadership  on 
civil  rights.    Together  they  set  about  rewrit- 
ing the  administration  bill. 

But  Mr.  McCuLLocH  had  his  price.  He 
couldn't  see  "subjecting  Sam's  shoe  store  on 
the  corner  to  a  suit  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral"; so  retail  stores  were  dropped  from  the 
proposed  "public  accommodations"  provision, 
and  It  was  confined  largely  to  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  and  theaters.  The  administra- 
tion's broadly  worded  plan  for  withholding 
Federal  funds  from  segregationist  State  and 
local  governments  was  tightened  to  apply 
only  to  Federal  programs  in  which  the  courts 
found  racial  discrimination.  By  mid-August, 
the  two  men  had  agreed  on  the  major  com- 
ponents of  a  "bipartisan"  civil  rights  bill. 

But  If  the  Ohio  lawmaker  had  reason  to 
trust  Mr.  Katzenbach  personally,  he  also  had 
ample  reason  to  suspect  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time  the 
Deputy   Attorney   General   was   establishing 


rapport  with  House  Republicans,  another 
Kennedy  man.  White  House  legislative  aid 
Richard  Donahue,  was  castigating  them  be- 
fore Negro  leadership  groups.  Apparently 
hoping  to  convince  Negro  leaders  of  the 
futility  of  pressing  for  more  mllltent  meas- 
ures, Mr.  Donahue  warned  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  Intent  upon  watering  down  the 
administration  blU.  This  Infuriated  Mr.  Mc- 
culloch. 

efforts  break  down 

That's  when  the  administration  effort 
broke  down.  Mr.  McCulloch  and  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach found  Mr.  Celler  receptive  to  the 
terms  of  their  accord  and.  according  to  one 
participant  at  their  huddle,  the  chairman 
agreed  to  propose  It  to  other  Democratic 
panel  members.  Nonetheless,  these  members 
say.  he  never  did.  Just  why  remains  un- 
clear. 

While  Republican  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary panel  and  administration  strategists  dis- 
cussed rights  legislation  aboard  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's yacht  the  Patrick  J,  Democratic  mem- 
bers mostly  stayed  home.  If  Democratic 
Members  wanted  to  discuss  an  alternate  pro- 
vision or  get  a  fresh  Idea,  It  wasn't  a  Justice 
Department  envoy  they  found  available  but 
a  young  lawyer  from  the  Negro  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Thus,  the  combination  of  Mr.  MoCdl- 
LOCH'S  firmness  and  Mr.  Cellee's  lack  of  it, 
compounded  by  the  administration's  over- 
sight, created  the  void  that  permitted  the 
avid  advocates  of  stronger  legislation  to 
move  In.  They  were  largely  amateurs- 
Negro  leaders  from  back  home,  student  dele- 
gations, and  ministers  beckoned  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  But  there  was 
professional  muscle  behind  the  scenes,  too. 
The  APL-CIO  eagerly  pushed  for  a  fair  em- 
ployment practices  code  to  end  its  embarrass- 
ment and  frustration  In  dealing  with  racist 
union  locals.  And  more  than  a  few  House 
Members  were  put  on  notice  there  would  be 
Negro  protest  demonstrations  back  home  If 
they  voted  "wrong." 

Effective  leadership  on  the  Judiciary  sub- 
committee fell  to  Representative  Kasten- 
MEiER,  a  bashful,  boyish  lawmaker  from 
Watervllle,  Wis.,  but  a  thoroughbred  liberal 
and  a  director  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  Most  of  the  strengthening 
provisions  added  to  the  administration  bill 
were  his,  or  backed  by  him.  Result:  The  bill 
that  emerged  was  far  too  sweeping  to  suit 
either  the  administration  or  Republican 
leaders. 

Among  other  things,  it  extended  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  ban  to  aU  businesses  op- 
erating under  "State  or  local  license,  permis- 
sion or  authority."  That  meant  Just  about 
everybody.  Including,  presumably,  law  firms, 
clinics,  beauty  parlors,  even  private  schools. 
Also  riveted  In  were  the  fair  employment 
practices  commission  and  the  new  suit-filing 
authority  for  the  Attorney  General. 

TOO    HOT    TO    HANDLE 

When  the  bill  reached  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  It  was  far  too  hot  to  handle.  Mr. 
McCulloch  privately  called  It  a  "pall  of 
garbage"  and  said  somebody  else  could  take 
responsibility  for  cleaning  It  up.  Although 
Mr.  Celler  had  now  decided  It  was  "drastic, 
big  city  Northern  Democrats  weren't  about 
to  blemish  their  civil  rights  voting  records 
by  dismantling  the  bill  piecemeal.  Even  the 
Attorney  General's  appeal  for  moderation 
failed  to  bring  results. 

Enter  the  President.  He  summoned  Dem- 
ocratic committee  members  to  the  V^lte 
House,  but  they  refused  to  back  down  unless 
the  Republican  high  command  agreed  to  a 
tough  face-saving  substitute.  A  call  from 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  House  GOP  leader  Halleck 
brought  a  loose  commitment:  If  the  admin- 
istration would  adopt  some  of  the  RepubU- 
can  civil  rights  bills  the  President's  brother 
hadnt  found  time  to  read,  then  the  GOP 
leadership  would  tender  Its  support. 


Secret  weekend  sessions  produced  the  com- 
promise. Ironically,  the  nub  of  the  agree- 
ment was  the  public  accommodations  ban 
Mr.  McCulloch  and  Mr.  Katzenbach  had  de- 
cided upon  months  before.  But  the  tactical 
mistakes  during  the  Intervening  weeks  cost 
the  administration  plenty.  Besides  the  At- 
torney General's  unwanted  new  sult-flllng^ 
authority  and  the  fair  employment  provision, 
to  placate  liberals  the  measure  also  provides 
for  substituting  special  three-Judge  panels 
for  obdurate  Deep  South  Federal  district 
Judges  to  rule  on  charges  of  discrimination 
against  Negro  voters.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  attacked  a  variant  of  this  pro- 
vision as  "Judge  shopping,"  but  Negro  groups 
suspect  the  administration  Is  not  eager  to 
reveal  that  some  of  the  offensive  judges  are 
Kennedy  appointees. 

While  the  administration  now  can  look 
forward  to  House  passage  of  a  civil  rights 
bill,  the  legislative  fumbling  that  produced 
the  compromise  can  hardly  be  pointed  to 
with  pride.  More  to  the  point.  It  may  yet 
cause  the  administration  considerable  em- 
barrassment when  the  civil  rights  skirmish- 
ing begins  In  the  Senate. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Sullivan  con- 
tinues : 

More  Important,  by  adding  other  unwanted 
embellishments  to  the  administration's  bill, 
the  compromise  raises  the  prospect  that  the 
administration  will  find  Itself  In  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  having  to  sacrifice  these 
sterner  measures  In  the  Senate  In  full  view 
of  Negro  leaders. 

The  article  continues,  but  first  let  me 
comment  on  one  or  two  choice  items: 

Prom  the  time  the  administration  put  Its 
set  of  civil  rights  proposals  before  Congress, 
In  late  June,  Its  principal  task  was  to  corral 
Republican  support.  This  required  an  at- 
tentive, bipartisan  approach,  bipartisan 
enough,  at  least,  to  aline  60  or  more  (of  177) 
GOP  House  Members  and  25  of  35  Republican 
Senators  with  Northern  Democrats  in  a  strik- 
ing force  big  enough  to  crack  Southern  op- 
position. Because  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee under  Mississippi's  Senator  Eastland 
never  would  report  out  a  civil  rights  bill,  the 
first  order  of  business  was  the  House  and  Its 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Let  me  explain  about  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Nine  of  the  fifteen  members 
come  from  States  that  have  antidis- 
crimination legislation  on  the  books.  If 
those  nine  members  should  be  so  recreant 
and  remiss  in  their  duty  as  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  what  their  State  legislatures 
have  done,  indeed  I  would  give  up. 

I  am  confident  that  the  amiable  and 
agreeable  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Eastland],  who  has  always  enter- 
tained every  request  and  is  always  ready 
for  an  understanding,  could  solve  the 
problem  under  the  amendment  that  is 
now  on  the  desk. 

Can  anyone  imagine  9  out  of  15  Sen- 
ators, who  work  in  the  shadow  and  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  an- 
tidiscrimination legislation  in  their  own 
States,  not  taking  action  on  the  bill? 
If  that  does  not  answer  all  the  argu- 
ment about  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
ing a  burial  ground,  then  I  have  no 
£iriswcr. 

In  all  fairness  I  must  say  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  after  nine 
appearances  by  the  Attorney  General— 
and  I  was  present  at  every  one  of  them — 
that  bill  was  sent  to  the  subcommittee 
at  the  request  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
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If  I  am  in  error  about  that,  the  chairman 
can  rise  and  can  scold  me  for  it.  and  in 
that  event  I  will  make  public  confession 
of  error.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  Is 
what  happened  in  the  Judiciary  Com 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  I  was  some 
what  remiss  in  my  responsibility ;  I  coulc 
have  said  to  the  chairman,  "Sam  ERVI^ 
has  had  too  much  time  already,  and  1 
think  it  is  up  to  us  to  divide  the  time  a 
little,  so  as  to  let  us  get  our  teeth  intd 
the  argument,  too." 

But  what  happened?  Word  went  ou, 
that  the  House  was  to  act  first.  So  the 
interest  on  this  side  began  to  diminish 
a  little — and  understandably  so.  Bu ; 
even  in  the  subcommittee  the  hearing^ 
could  have  been  continued,  if  there  had 
been  some  insistence  that  that  be  dona. 

While    the    compromise    was    beinf 
worked  out  in   the  House,  the   distin 
guished  Representative  from  Ohio 
McCuLLOcH],  had  this  to  say  about  wh 
they  had  tinkered  up:  He  said  he  w 
not  going  to  be  in  favor  of  subjectin 
Sam's  Shoe  Store,  on  the  corner,  to 
suit  by  the  Attorney  General.    But  whe 
next  I  saw  the  third  version  of  the  bil 
the  stump  speech— three  or  four  pag 
of  it.  dealing  with  the  mobility  of  peoplfe 
and  the  difficulty  of  moving  people,  an^ 
the   difficulties   in  their   obtaining   thfe 
right  kind  of  accommodations  in  varij- 
ous  southern  cities — had  been  deleted. 

It  was  completely  deleted  from  the  bi  1 
before  the  bill  was  sent  up  here  by  th|e 
late  and  beloved  Pres'dent  Kennedy.  Sjo 
it  is  clear  that  at  that  time  the  bill  was 
still  in  a  process  of  transformation. 

At  that  point,  this  is  what  Represents  - 
tive  Sullivan  said: 

When  the  bill  reached  the  full  Judicial  y 
Committee,  it  was  far  too  hot  to  handle.  Mr. 
McCuLLOcH  privately  called  It  "a  pail  of 
garbage." 

I  do  not  say  that;  those  words  weie 
used  by  a  distinguished  Republican  Cor  - 
gressman  from  Ohio — and  he  is  a  diii- 
tinguished  Member.  He  said  the  bill  ws  ,s 
"a  pail  of  garbage";  and  he  said  somi;- 
body  else  should  take  the  responsibilil  y 
for  cleaning  it  up. 

Then  came  the  next  session — in  tlie 
Judiciary  Committee?  No,  on  the  yacht 
Patrick  J.,  and  at  the  White  House,  ard 
elsewhere. 

Despite  all  the  arguments,  it  is  clear 
that  the  bill  that  is  now  before  us  dd 
not  receive  even  a  1-day  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  b  ;- 
cause  the  bill  now  before  us  is  the  com- 
promise bill;  and  I  am  trying  to  acquaint 
Senators  with  the  anatomy  of  the  con- 
promise  bill. 

Should  we  not  have  a  chance  to  exar  i- 
me  the  compromise  bill  and  to  offer  sor  le 
amendments — and  also  to  hold  down  t  le 
testimony,  if  necessary?  Certainly  there 
is  virtue  in  that  com-se.  Once  an  amen  1- 
ment  is  placed  in  the  bill  in  the  cori- 
mittee,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
any  Member  who  objects  to  the  amend- 
ment to  proceed,  on  the  floor  of  tie 
Senate,  to  attempt  to  have  the  Senate 
remove  the  amendment  from  the  b  11. 
But  after  an  amendment  is  placed  in  t  le 
bill  in  the  committee,  the  committee  will 
defend  the  amendment;  and  then  it  will 
be  discovered  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
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remove  an  amendment  from  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  after  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  the  amendment,  than 
to  place  the  amendment  in  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  other  words, 
as  a  lawyer  would  say.  that  situation  in- 
volves the  burden  of  proof;  and  the  onus 
would  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Frankly,  in  that  event,  we  would  be  in 
better  shape. 

I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  the  com- 
mittee the  bill  would  receive  a  far  greater 
degree  of  attention  than  it  would  as  the 
bill  stands  before  the  Senate  today. 

TITLE    IV 

I  now  turn  to  title  TV — school  desegre- 
gation. Again  I  find  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  language  of  the  bill  with  what 
I  assume  the  intent  to  be.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate. I  had  understood  that  this  title 
was  not  applicable  to  private  schools  in 
the  grade  and  secondary  level.  Look  at 
the  definition  on  page  14.  line  3: 

(c)  "Public  school"  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  and 
"public  college"  means  any  institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  level,  op- 
erated by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
governmental  agency — 

Does  this  language  encompass  private 
schools  through  the  12th  grade?  I  find 
it  difficult  to  reach  any  other  construc- 
tion, although  I  am  not  certain  that  was 
the  intent.  Would  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  and  property  by  a  private  military 
academy  in  its  ROTC  program  bring  it 
within  the  broad  language  in  lines  9  and 
10,  on  page  14? 

Consider  the  training  institutes,  in- 
service  training,  and  employment  of 
specialists  to  advise  in  problems  incident 
to  desegregation,  all  provided  for  in  this 
title.  Who  would  determine  the  cost  and 
extent  of  such  programs?  The  Commis- 
sioner. But  what  is  the  criteria?  Where 
are  the  guidelines?  I  find  none.  Neither 
is  there  any  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Individuals  who  attended  such  insti- 
tutes could  be  paid  stipends  for  their  at- 
tendance, in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  including  allowance  for 
travel.  It  is  possible  that  this  authority 
should  be  further  defined.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  present 
practice  of  estabUshing  an  institute  in 
one  of  the  more  popular  summer  campus 
towns,  and  then  transporting  teachers, 
and  their  dependents  from  other  campus 
towns,  for  what  one  teacher  has  called  a 
delightful  vacation,  all  paid  for  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

What  must  the  complaint,  to  be  filed 
with  the  Attorney  General,  set  forth  in 
the  way  of  particulars?  I  find  only  a 
general  allegation  as  a  requirement. 
Is  not  the  school  board  or  other  agency 
entitled  to  some  opportunity  to  correct 
the  situation  complained  of,  before  the 
Attorney  General  institutes  suit?  I 
would  expect  so.  Certainly  needless  liti- 
gation would  be  avoided.  The  complaint 
could  go  far  toward  relieving  this  po- 
tential if  it  were  under  oath  and  if  it 
contained  a  detailed  description  of  the 
act  or  acts  complained  of.  I  stress  the 
point  that  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  fact  that  in  various  parts  of  the  bill 
we  find — and  this  naked  allegation  has 
been  made — that  no  oath  is  called  for 


and  no  bill  of  particulars  would  be  pro- 
vided when  a  school  board  or  an  em- 
ployer or  anyone  else  was  confronted 
with  an  allegation  that  a  violation  had 
occurred.  Is  that  the  kind  of  procedure 
the  Senate  favors — to  permit  someone  to 
scrawl  such  an  allegation  in  a  letter,  but 
make  no  provision  for  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars or  for  an  opportunity  to  refute  or 
to  rebut?  It  seems  to  me  that  would 
be  anything  but  a  safe  way  to  proceed 
in  a  free,  democratic  government. 

One  further  matter  is  unclear:  Could 
the  Attorney  General,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  title,  achieve  desegregation 
"through  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance"?  Notwithstanding  the  defi- 
nition that  "desegregation  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance,"  I  find  no  such  limitation 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  take  such  action  in  order  to 
"materially  further  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States  favoring  the  orderly 
achievement  of  desegregation  in  public 
education." 

And  should  not  consideration  also  be 
given  to  the  idea  recently  developed  by 
the  columnist  Joseph  Alsop,  when  he 
wrote  in  a  recent  column: 

Besides  less  of  the  old  discrimination,  In 
truth,  a  quite  new  kind  of  discrimination 
is  also  needed.  Invest  twice  as  much  per 
pupil  In  schools  In  deprived  neighborhoods. 
Discriminate  in  favor  of  the  slums  and  then 
the  slum  school  wiU  become  a  social  lever 
and  the  lever  will  pry  open  the  ghetto  doors 
in  the  end.  It  is  right  to  ask  for  Justice 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  ask  for  useful 
justice. 

TITLE    V 

Now  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  achieving  somewhat  the  permanent 
"temporary"  status  of  the  wartime  build- 
ings alon^  the  Mall  and  the  Reflecting 
Pool,  some  built  as  far  back  as  World 
War  I,  and  only  now  being  slowly  re- 
moved! and  now  that  we  are  adding 
more  duties  and  functions  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission,  should  not  that 
Commission  be  subject  to  the  same  rules 
of  procedure  which  have  been  carefully 
developed  for  all  of  the  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, excluding  only  the  military 
or  naval  functions,  courts-martial,  and 
the  like?  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  is  not  perfect;  and  I  have  sponsored 
and  cosponsored  proposed  legislation  to 
improve  it.  But  it  does  set  out  the  basic 
essentials  of  fair  proceedings. 

It  provides  for  adequate  notice  of  a 
hearing,  instead  of  an  announcement  "in 
an  opening  statement"  of  the  subject  of 
the  hearing. 

It  requires  that  the  rules  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  commissions  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

It  provides  more  completely  for  the 
right  to  counsel,  instead  of  the  limited 
right  to  counsel  "for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising witnesses  concerning  their  con- 
stitutional rights." 

It  provides  for  the  conduct  of  hearings 
in  which  a  record  is  to  be  made  and  the 
decision  is  to  be  based  on  the  record. 

Certainly  we  should  consider  carefully 
whether  the  provisions  and  the  safe- 
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guards  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  should  not  be  made  clearly  appli- 
cable to  the  proceedings  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

TITLE    VI 
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Problems  exist,  as  well,  with  respect  to 
the  meaning  of  language  used  in  title  VI 
relating  to  nondiscrimination  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  Does  the 
phrase  "notwithstanding  any  inconsist- 
ent provision  of  any  law"  deny  possible 
defenses  under  existing  law?  It  is  al- 
ways a  broad  phrase — "notwithstanding 
any  inconsistent  provision  of  any  other 
law."  What  shall  we  be  doing  if  we 
adopt  that  phrase? 

Then,  too,  does  this  title  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  power  to  invalidate 
existing  contracts  if  it  determines  to  dis- 
continue   assistance?     What   would   be 
the  situation  if  the  contracts  were  en- 
tered into  without  any  thought  that  such 
a  provision  would  be  applicable  to  them? 
The  difficulties  of  drafting  legislation 
on  the  floor,  instead  of  in  committee 
where   careful  attention  can   be   given 
to  details  and  an  explanation  of  lan- 
guage  can   be   provided   by   way   of   a 
carefully  thought-out  committee  report, 
are  indicated  also  by  the  addition  by 
the  House  in  section  602,  of  the  phrase 
"other  than  a  contract  of  insurance  or 
guaranty."    Just  how  far  does  that  ex- 
tend?   And  does  it  extend  far  enough? 
We  really  know  very  little  about  such 
a  significant  phrase.    It  may  be  as  big 
as  the  whole  outdoors,  or  It  may  be  as 
small  as  the  point  of  a  pencil,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  vast  Government  assistance 
programs. 

I  do  not  know  whether   a   so-called 
economic   grant  for   a  housing  project 
would  properly  be  called  a  guaranty  or 
insurance.    In  my  book,  it  is  a  grant.    If 
a  person  was  unable  to  pay  the  usual 
rent,  he  would  be  able  to  qualify  for  oc- 
cupancy of  one  of  the  low-cost  housing 
units;  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment help  him  and  his  family  by  pro- 
viding    assistance     from     the     Federal 
Treasury  so  as  to  enable  him  to  pay  the 
economic  rent.     It  is  obvious  that  the 
total  cost  would  run  into  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars.    The  bill  does  not  say 
whether  that  would  be  insurance.    In  my 
view,  it  would  not  be.    Neither  does  the 
bill  say  it  would  be  a  guaranty.    I  believe 
it  would  not  be.    Instead,  it  would  be  an 
undertaking,  by  contract,  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

If,  by  means  of  the  bill,  the  validity  of 
contracts  were  destroyed  and  If  their 
sanctity  were  ignored,  after  they  had 
been  signed  by  responsible  officials,  then 
I  say  frankly,  we  would  be  in  a  sad  state. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine,  very  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  that  point. 

Then.  too.  in  section  603  we  have  an 
apparent  intention  to  provide  for  judi- 
cial review  of  agency  action.  It  states 
that  "any  person  aggrieved"  may  obtain 
judicial  review  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  I  assiune  that  what  is  referred  to 
are  the  procedures  set  forth  in  some  de- 
tail in  sections  10  (b) ,  (c) .  (d) .  and  (e) 
of  that  act,  because  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 10(a)  could  well  be  interpreted  to 
limit  the  right  of  review  of  "persons  ag- 
grieved" to  the  particular  persons  cov- 


ered by  section  10(a) .  So  we  should  be 
more  craftsmenlike  in  our  reference  to 
section  10  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act. 

Again,  this  is  the  type  of  careful  work 
which  can  be  best  done  in  committee,  and 
should  be  done  there. 


TITLE     Vn 

What  records  are  employers  required 
to  keep  by  title  VII?  Employers  volun- 
tarily participating  in  the  program  of  the 
Presidents'  Commission  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity are  apprised  in  detail  of  the  rec- 
ords which  they  must  keep;  and  the  rec- 
ords are,  I  believe,  more  comprehensive 
than  those  that  would  be  required  by  title 
VII.  Are  we  to  superimpose  another  set 
of  records  on  the  employer,  in  addition  to 
a  third  set  that  he  may  be  keeping  for 
a  State  FEPC? 

What  of  the  conflict  between  State  and 
Federal  record  requirements?  Illinois 
prohibits  any  reference  to  color  or  reli- 
gion in  employers'  records.  Title  VH 
would  require  this  information  to  be  kept. 
Are  we  now  to  force  an  employer  to  vio- 
late a  State  law  in  order  to  comply  with 
a  Federal  statute,  each  of  which  has  the 
same  purpose? 

Every  employer  is  required  to  make 
and  keep  such  records  relevant  to  the 
determinations  of  whether  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing committed,  and  to  preserve  such  rec- 
ords for  such  periods  as  the  Commission 
shall  require. 

In  the  wage  and  hour  laws  we  clearly 
set  forth  the  records  to  be  kept  and  the 
prescribed  periods  for  which  they 
should  be  preserved.  Why  not  do  the 
same  in  this  bill?  Is  there  any  compel- 
ling reason  why  this  cannot  be  done?  I 
know  of  no  such  restriction  on  the  Senate 
or  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  m 
fact  it  should  be  done. 

Who  would  determine  what  were  es- 
sential records  and  what  were  nonessen- 
tial records?  The  Commission  would  be 
without  adequate  statutory  direction. 
An  employer  might  well  risk  severe  pen- 
alties if  he  destroyed  records  relevant 
to  the  determination  of  whether  unlaw- 
ful employment  practices  had  been  or 
were  being  committed.  Who  would  de- 
termine what  was  relevant?  Certainly 
the  employer  would  not  do  so,  unless  he 
was  willing  to  risk  prosecution. 

What  protection  is  afforded  to  an  em- 
ployer from  fishing  expeditions  by  inves- 
tigators, in  their  zeal  to  enforce  title  VII? 
Senators  should  examine  section  709(a) , 
on  page  44 : 

The  Commission  or  its  designated  repre- 
sentative shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to,  for  the  purposes  of  examination, 
and  the  right  to  copy  any  evidence  of  any 
person  being  Investigated  or  proceeded 
against  that  relates  to  any  matter  under  In- 
vestigation or  in  question. 

Could  there  be  a  greater  grant  of  in- 
vestigatory authority?  I  can  recall  none. 
Should  the  Commission  be  permitted  to 
copy  evidence?  Should  an  employer  be 
permitted  to  request  a  detailed  list  of 
the  records  to  be  examined  by  the  Com- 
mission? Should  the  employer  be  per- 
mitted to  go  before  a  competent  court 
in  order  to  determine  what  records  relate 
to  any  matter  under  investigation  or  in 
question?    Or  are  we  to  allow  the  Com- 


mission carte  blanche  authority  in  its 
examination,  in  its  copying  of  evidence, 
and  in  its  inquiry?  Should  this  exami- 
nation be  limited  to  specified  documents? 
How  broad  could  such  inquiry  be?  It 
would  be  limited  only  by  determination 
of  the  Commission.  No  private  rights 
would  remain. 

On  page  41.  section  707(d)  provides 
for  relieving  the  Commission  of  any  ob- 
ligation to  bring  a  civil  action  when  the 
Commission  has  determined  that  the 
bringing  of  such  action  would  not  serve 
the  public  interest.  I  feel  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  should  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  and 
that  the  language  should  be  changed  to 
read  "which  would  serve  the  interest  of 
this  title."  ^     ^^, 

Section  708  of  this  title  vests  In  this 
Commission  the  authority  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  State  or  local  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  fair  employment.  I 
do  not  believe  such  language  would  be 
appropriate.  The  people  of  the  State 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  their  agencies,  consistent 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the 
operator  of  an  establishment  who  has 
been  determined  to  be  In  violation  of  one 
or  another  of  the  provisions  of  title  VII, 
and  who  has  been  so  ungracious  as  to 
refuse  the  gentle,  persuasive  efforts  of 
the  Commission,  or  perhaps  the  not-too- 
gentle  armtwisting  of  the  Commission, 
toward  conciliation. 

The  bill  provides  that  within  90  days 
the  Commission  "shall"— and  I  empha- 
size the  mandatory  nature  of  the  verb — 
bring  a  civil  action  to  prevent  the  re- 
spondent from  engaging  in  such  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice,  imless  by  af- 
firmative vote  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine that  the  bringing  of  such  an  ac- 
tion would  not  serve  the  public  Interest. 
So  he  would  find  himself  In  the  Federal 
district  court. 

If  he  operated  In  a  State  which  had 
a  fair  employment  practice  statute,  such 
as  my  State  of  Illinois  does,  he  would  be 
likely  to  have  been  the  respondent  In 
an    administrative    proceeding    by    the 
State  commission,   and  the   subject  of 
an  order  requiring  him  to  cease  and  de- 
sist  from   the   unemployment   practice 
complained  of,  and  to  take  such  further 
affirmative   or  other   actions  as  would 
eliminate  the  effect  of  the  practice  com- 
plained of.    And,  If  he  did  not  comply, 
the    commission    "shall" — that    is    the 
word  used — commence  an  action  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, for  the  issuance  of  an  order  di- 
recting such  person  to  comply  with  the 
commission's   order.     For   violation   of 
that  order,  he  could  be  punished,  as  in 
the  case  of  civil  contempt. 

What  a  layering  upon  layer  of  en- 
forcement. What  If  the  court  orders 
differed  in  their  terms  or  requirements? 
There  would  be  no  assurance  that  they 
would  be  identical.  Should  we  have  the 
Federal  forces  of  justice  pull  on  the  one 
arm.  and  the  State  forces  of  justice  tug 
on  the  other?  Should  we  draw  and 
quarter  the  victim? 

If  he  had  violated  a  valid  law,   he 
would  have  to  be  brought  into  line;  bu* 
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should  not  we  give  consideration  to  the 
overlapping  of  jurisdiction  and  multiple 
suits  against  the  same  defendant  aris- 
ing out  of  the  same  discrimination?  I 
know  there  Is  a  provision,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  the  Federal  agency,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, to  enter  into  agreements  with 
a  State  or  local  agency  to  refrain  from 
bringing  a  civil  action  in  classes  of  casas 
to  which  they  can  agree.  But  if  thdt 
agreement  did  not  come  to  pass,  wheie 
would  we  be  under  the  provisions  df 
overlapping  Federal  and  State  statutes  ? 

Who  would  be  an  employer  within  it  e 
meaning  of  title  vn?  I  am  not  sur;. 
for  the  bill  is  indefinite,  and  there  have 
not  been  committee  hearings,  and  we  c  o 
not  have  a  committee  report.  Could  ajn 
employer  readily  ascertain  from  the  lari- 
guage  of  the  bill  whether  he  was  in- 
cluded? Employers  with  a  large  numb(  r 
of  employees  would  have  no  difficult!?, 
but  what  of  the  small  businessman? 

Most  statutes,  in  defining  an  employi  ir 
In  relation  to  the  number  of  employe(?s 
he  has.  are  rather  specific.  Contrast  the 
language  on  page  28  of  this  bill : 

The  term  "employer"  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce  who 
iias  25  or  more  employees. 

With  the  language  from  the  Illinois 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Act : 

(d)  "Employer"  Includes  and  means  ill 
persons.  Including  any  labor  organlzatlc  a, 
labor  unions,  or  labor  association  employ- 
ing more  than  100  persons  within  the  State 
within  each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weels, 
within  either  the  current  or  preceding  cal- 
endar year  prior  to  January  1,  1963. 

Let  US  consider  the  operation  of  a 
medium-sized  orchard.  For  11*2  montlis 
of  the  year  the  employer  would  have  no 
employees,  but  during  2  weeks  of  the 
year  he  would  employ  100  pickers.  Would 
he  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  tUs 
title?  What  of  summer  or  winter  resort 
operations  with  employment  for  only  2 
or  3  months,  at  the  most?  Would  th;y 
be  covered  by  this  title?  Certainly  we 
have  no  clear  statement  by  which  un 
employer  could  be  guided.  Is  this  tie 
way  to  legislate? 

If  an  employer  obtained  his  employees 
from  a  union  hiring  hall,  through  the 
operation  of  his  labor  contract,  woiild 
he  in  fact  be  the  true  employer,  frdm 
the  standpoint  of  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  orimn 
if  he  exercised  no  choice  in  their  selec- 
tion? If  the  hiring  hall  sent  only  white 
males  would  the  employer  be  guilty  of 
discrimination  within  the  meaning  of 
this  title?  If  not,  then  further  sale- 
guards  must  be  provided  to  protect  him 
from  endless  prosecution  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title. 

Would  the  same  situation  prevail  in  re- 
spect to  promotions,  when  that  manai  e- 
ment  function  was  governed  by  a  laljor 
contract  calling  for  promotions  on  tjhe 
basis  of  seniority?  What  of  dismissals? 
Normally,  labor  contracts  call  for  "lust 
hired,  first  fired."  If  the  last  hired  w(ire 
Negroes,  would  the  employer  be  discrii  n- 
inating.  or  would  he  be  protected  by  lis 
contract  requiring  that  they  be  first  fii  ed 
and  if  the  remaining  employees  w^re 
white?  If  an  employer  was  directed  to 
abolish  his  employment  list  because  of 
discrimination,  what  would  happen  I  to 
seniority?    Would  an  unfair  labor  priic- 


tice  arise  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
this  discrimination  provision  in  title  VII? 
These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
here;  they  properly  belong  before  the 
committee.  Witnesses  should  be  called 
there  to  clarify  these  issues;  testimony 
should  be  taken,  views  obtained,  and  a 
record  made. 

Now  I  turn  to  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  Frankly.  I  always  like  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  fairer  sex. 
I  hope  the  might  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  enjoin  me  from  such 
discrimination. 

But  let  us  look  further  at  this  provi- 
sion. Historically,  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  has  been  a  protective  dis- 
crimination, because  we  do  not  believe 
that  women  should  do  heavy  manual 
labor  of  the  sort  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
some  men.  This  is  not  true,  of  course,  in 
countries  where  women  work  on  the 
roads  and  in  the  mines.  Then.  too.  we 
discriminate  in  favor  of  women,  because 
of  their  nimble  abilities  in  many  fields, 
such  as  the  assembly  of  radios  and  deli- 
cate instruments  and  machines. 

When  the  discrimination  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  fairer  sex,  we  have 
approached  the  problem  by  specific  pro- 
hibitions, such  as  the  requirement  of 
equal  pay  for  women  doing  the  same 
work  as  men. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  look  at 
this  problem  with  compassion  and  care. 
We  do  not  want  women  to  be  discrim- 
inated against;  but  we  do  not  want, 
through  inadvertence,  to  remove  the 
protection  which  is  appropriate.  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  there  is  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau;  and  I  offer  for  considera- 
tion the  thought  that  since  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  is  a  vastly  differ- 
ent problem  than  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  we 
should  give  further  attention  to  the  best 
manner  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Section  704  provides  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  employment  practices  for  an 
employer  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  any 
individual  because  of  such  individuals 
national  origin.  This,  as  well  as  other 
restrictions  on  employers  under  this  title, 
would  tend  to  create  difficulties  for  the 
defense  contractors,  for  example,  who 
are  required,  by  reason  of  security  clear- 
ance regulations,  to  practice  what 
amounts  to  discrimination,  because  such 
discrimination  in  security  matters  is 
both  vital  and  necessary. 

Section  704  describes  the  employment 
practices  which  would  be  made  unlawful 
by  the  bill.  Subsection  (e)  of  that  sec- 
tion provides  certain  exceptions; 
namely,  where  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication reasonably  necessary  to  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  that  particular  business 
or  enterprise. 

Or  where  a  religious  educational  In- 
stitution wishes  to  hire  only  employees 
of  its  particular  religion. 

But  what  of  other  reasonable  oc- 
cupational qualifications?  The  Harlem 
Glode  Trotters  may  well  wish  to  preserve 
their  racial  identity.  A  movie  company 
making  an  extravaganza  on  Africa  might 
well  decide  to  have  hundreds  of  extras 
of  a  particular  race  or  color,  to  make  the 
movie  as  authentic  as  possible.    A  re- 


ligious institution  which  operates  a  hos- 
pital may  have  as  great  a  desire  to  em- 
ploy people  of  its  own  religious  persua- 
sion in  the  hospital  as  it  would  to  employ 
them  in  its  educational  institution. 

Again,  we  need  careful  consideration 
and  study. 

Section  707  of  this  title  provides  for 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  Commission 
"on  behalf  of  a  person"  when  it  received 
information  on  behalf  of  a  person  who 
claimed  to  be  aggrieved.  I  feel  that 
action  taken  under  this  title  should  be  by 
complaint  of  an  individual,  not  initiated 
on  his  behalf  by  others. 

Section  704tf)  of  this  title  reads  as 
follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to 
hire  and  employ  any  person  because  of  said 
person's  atheistic  practices  and  beliefs. 

This  language  was  added  to  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
would,  if  enacted  into  law,  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  subject  of  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  view  of  recent  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  some  doubt 
that  this  section  would  be  sustained. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  refer  again, 
briefly,  to  the  part  of  title  VII  which 
deals  with  the  proposed  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission.  Only  a  few 
plants  do  not  have  a  defense  contract 
of  some  kind;  so  all  the  others  are  re- 
quired to  keep  records  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Defense  Contracts. 
In  addition,  under  the  Illinois  law  they 
are  required  to  keep  records.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
they  would  be  required  to  keep  records. 
In  short,  they  would  be  required  to  keep 
three  sets  of  records. 

Under  the  Illinois  law,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  it  is  not  permissible  to  show 
on  the  records  whether  a  person  is  of 
color.  But  under  the  Federal  require- 
ment that  is  shown.  So  what  would  hap- 
pen? It  is  said  that  under  the  bill, 
States  rights  would  not  be  preempted: 
that  provision  appears  in  title  XI,  in 
lines  14  through  21,  on  page  54. 

But  where  would  it  leave  the  State 
commission  in  the  State  of  Illinois? 
Who  is  in  the  ascendancy?  Who  will 
proclaim  its  power  and  finally  win? 

Still  another  problem  would  be  the 
definition  of  "employer."  Under  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act  there  is  one  defini- 
tion. Under  the  Illinois  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  there  is  a  defini- 
tion that  requires  that  in  order  for  an 
employee  to  be  an  employee  he  must 
work  a  given  number  of  hours  in  a  given 
quarter.  No  such  provision  appears  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  merely  provides  that 
an  employer  would  have  100  employees; 
then  the  number  would  drop  to  75,  then 
to  50,  and  then  to  25. 

But  suppose  an  employer  is  operating 
a  big  peach  orchard  in  Georgia,  and  for 
11  months  in  the  year  he  needs  only  four 
or  five  people  to  prune  and  spray.  At 
that  time  he  would  not  be  within  the 
act.  But  when  fruiting  time  came  for 
those  delicious  Georgia  Elberta  peaches, 
and  he  must  get  them  to  market,  he 
brings  in  300  or  400  pickers.  What  hap- 
pens? Would  he  be  under  the  bill  or 
would  he  not? 
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Is  it  not  about  time  for  us  to  take 
a  pretty  good  look  and  see  who  is  an  em- 
ployer and  who  is  an  employee,  and 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  integrated  with  State  laws?  There 
are  approximately  30  State  commissions. 
I  believe  the  bill  provides  that  a  Federal 
commission  or  administrator  would  say 
whether  the  State  law  is  effective  and  ef- 
fectively administered. 

Is  that  what  we  want?  I  desire  a 
court  to  say  whether  the  people  in  my 
State  are  effectively  administering  our 
FEPC  Act  or  not.  ^  ^   ^ 

One  could  go  through  the  bill  and  find 
a  great  many  provisions  of  that  char- 
acter. 

TITLE  Vni 

I  do  not  find  title  VIII  relating  to  the 
gathering  of  registration  and  voting  sta- 
tistics objectionable  except  that  we 
should  protect  the  privacy  of  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  give  information  as  to 
race  color,  and  national  origin  and  the 
like  to  survey  groups  or  investigators. 
So  I  would  suggest  that  we  provide  that 
it  shall  not  be  an  offense  not  to  give  such 
information  to  the  Commission. 

TITLK  IX 

Title  IX  of  this  bill  provides: 

Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1447(d),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
court  from  which  it  was  removed  Is  not  re- 
viewable on  appeal  or  otherwise,  except  that 
an  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State  court 
from  which  it  was  removed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1443  of  this  title  shall  be  reviewable  by 
appeal  or  otherwise." 

This  seeming  innocuous  amendment 
is  a  radical  departure  from  traditional 
legal  procedures  which  reserved  this  right 
to  the  Federal  district  court  on  a  re- 
mand motion  rather  than  to  a  party  to 

the  lawsuit.  ^  ^    v. 

Section  1447  of  title  28  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  this  section  authorizes  a 
Federal  court  to  send  back  a  case  brought 
to  it  in  which  a  party  alleges  he  has  been 
denied  or  carmot  enforce  his  civil  rights 
in  a  State  court. 

In  the  interest  of  orderly  conduct  of 
law  enforcement  and  the  business  of  the 
courts.  I  feel  that  allowing  for  an  appeal 
to  a  higher  court  before  a  case  comes  to 
trial  on  the  merits  in  the  first  instance 
would  unnecessarily  handicap  State  and 
local  courts  and  would  add  immeasur- 
ably to  existing  delay  in  the  enforcement 
of  legal  rights.  The  public,  victims  of 
crime,  and  witnesses,  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  dilatory  tactics  made  avail- 
able under  this  section. 

TITLE  X 

Title  X  establishes  a  community  rela- 
tions service  which  I  except  to  discuss 
more  fully  in  connection  with  my  pro- 
posals by  way  of  a  substitute  for  title  II. 

TITLE  XI 

This  section  indicates  a  lack  of  inten- 
tion to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  right  or  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  official  thereby  under  existing 
law  to  intervene  in  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

It  further  states  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress not  to  preempt  State  law  on  the 
same  subject  matter.    In  view  of  difler- 
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ing  opinions  among  lawyers  on  this,  a 
clearer  statement  as  to  its  effect  should 
be  given.  Section  1103  provides  for  an 
open  end  authority  of  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Certainly  ordinary  prudence, 
particularly  at  this  time  should  indicate 
some  limit  to  the  amount  of  funds  which 
can  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der this  section. 

Section  1104  of  this  title  is  similar  to 
section  716  of  title  VII.    It  states:  ^ 

If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  title  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circiunstances 
other  than  those  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


In  my  opinion  limiting  the  decision  of 
invalidity  to  a  particular  person  or  cir- 
cumstance would  only  result  in  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  suits.  If  the  court  should  de- 
termine any  provision  or  section  of  this 
act  to  be  invalid  their  decision  of  in- 
validity ought  not  to  be  limited  by  Con- 
gress to  a  particular  person  or  circum- 

st^£incc 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  any  longer 
except  to  say  that  if  ever  a  case  could 
be  made  for  the  support  of  the  Morse 
motion  to  send  the  bill  to  the  committee, 
this  is  the  day  to  make  the  case. 

We  had  better  take  a  little  time;  other- 
wise we  may  be  like  the  fellow  in  the  jail- 
house  in  my  hometown  to  whom  I  said, 
as  I  walked  through  the  courthouse: 
"What  are  you  in  there  for?" 
He  said,  "Petty  larceny." 
I  said,  "How  long?" 
He  said,  "From  now  on." 
The  impact  of  the  bill  will  be  "from 
now  on,"  and  the  social  pattern  of  our 
country  will  be  changed.     Some  time 
later  I  do  not  wish  to  lament  and  to  rue 
the  day  when  I  did  not  take  sufficient 
time  to  give  sufficient  scrutiny  to  the 
words,  the  phrases,  the  implications,  the 
legal  significance,  and  what  its  impact 
will  be  upon  the  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  our  country. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  No  one  can  say  that  he  does  not 
want  a  bill.  He  has  been  a  white  knight 
on  a  white  charger  in  shining  armor  in 
the  liberal  cause,  and  everybody  knows  it. 
So  no  one  can  say  that  he  is  trying  to 
hurt,  to  delay,  or  to  postpone.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  thinks  as  a  great  lawyer 
and  a  great  law  instructor.  He  knows 
his  cases  pretty  well.  Two  of  the  cases 
he  recited  in  his  interesting  statement 
today  were  quite  "on  the  nose." 

That  statement  ends  my  discussion. 
The  debate  could  go  on  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  see  no  need  for  it.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  motion.  I  think  we  can  do  some  good 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  when  we 
stop  to  consider  that  9  of  the  15  members 
of  the  committee  come  from  States  which 
have  FEPC's  and  nondiscriminatory  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE;  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  for  his 
support  of  my  motion.  I  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a 


member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  His  argument  today  has 
utterly  destroyed  the  rationalizing  that 
we  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  effect  that  if  we  send  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  we 
will  not  get  a  committee  report  and  we 
will  not  get  a  fair  distribution  of  time 
for  hearing  during  the  6  or  6V2  days  of 
actual  working  time  that  my  motion 
would  allow. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  an  accounting  by  giving  it  an 
opportunity  to  live  up  to  its  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senate;  namely,  to 
provide  the  Senate  with  a  committee 
report  and  to  give  us  the  best  set  of  hear- 
ings possible  in  the  6  V2  days  that  will  be 
allowed. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  proposed 
procedure  is  the  way  to  prepare  the  way 
for  cloture  in  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  civil  rights  groups  in  the 
galleries,  "You  will  not  get  a  civil  rights 
bill  until  cloture  is  invoked.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  only  seeking  a 
procedure  which,  in  his  judgment,  will 
enhance     our     prospects    of     invoking 

cloture." 

We  shall  never  get  cloture,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  adopt  the  "end  justifies  the 
means"  policy,  smd  if  we  adopt  the  argu- 
ment that  was  heard  today,  that  our 
opposition  has  used  the  rules  against  us. 
Why  do  we  not  use  the  rules  against 
them?  I  will  state  why :  It  is  not  fair ;  it 
is  not  the  way  to  pass  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  I  shall  never  be  a  party  to  a 
movement  that  we  ought  to  adopt  an 
"end  justifies  the  means"  policy  because 
the  end  is  what  I  am  looking  for. 

The  way  to  attain  the  end  we  all 
seek — a  strong  civil  rights  bill— is  to  fol- 
low a  procedure  that  will  stand  up  to 
the  test  in  the  light  of  history. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  desire  a 
civil  rights  bill.  I  wish  to  vote  for  a 
bill.  I  have  said  nothing  about  title  II. 
I  shall  have  a  substitute  that  would 
take  a  large  share  of  title  II  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  But  I  want  it  to  be  fair,  equi- 
table, durable,  and  workable,  so  that  it 
can  never  be  said  that  by  hasty  action 
we  have  created  pockets  of  prejudice  in 
our  country.  One  reason  why  the  issue 
is  before  the  country  is  that  the  force 
bills  passed  in  the  Reconstruction  days 
bred  prejudice,  and  in  the  present  gen- 
eration we  are  faced  with  a  real  dilemma. 
I  surrender  the  floor. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  debate  which  has 
occurred  on  the  Morse  motion  today 
brings  some  thoughts  to  his  mind  per- 
taining to  the  next  10  days  or  perhaps 
the  next  2  months.  I  do  not  know  which 
it  will  be.  One  of  those  thoughts  is  as 
follows:  Would  not  the  limitation  of  re- 
ferral to  only  6  working  days  in  the 
committee  be  in  itself  a  form  of  cloture? 
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The  subcommittee  in  the  House  devote^  i 
22  days  of  hearings  to  the  bill  which  it 
did  not  get  to  report.  Following  those 
22  days  there  were  17  days  of  executive 
sessions  to  mark  up  the  bill. 

Under  the  pending  motion  6  workin? 
days  would  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  cf 
hearing  witnesses,  marking  up  a  bill,  anji 
writing  a  report.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  House  committee  was  a  little  verbose, 
and  perhaps  a  little  dilatory.  I  do  net 
believe  it  was.  That  committee  applied 
itself  diligently.  But  let  us  turn  to  wh£,t 
one  of  the  committees  in  this  body  did 
when  it  reported  to  the  Senate  the  bill 
having  to  do  with  public  accommods - 
tions — one  title  of  the  bill.  Hearings  on 
that  one  title  occupied  17  days. 

Under  the  Morse  amendment  we  woul  d 
send  a  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvi- 
diciary,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  would 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee.    We  would  send  it  there  f6r 

6  days.  j 

There  has  been  mention  of  a  denigra- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If  the 
bill  were  referred  to  the  committee  with 
'instructions  not  to  amend  it,  but  merely 
to  hold  hearings,  I  say  that  under  thofee 
circumstances,  under  the  terms  of  tme 
Morse  motion,  that  action  likewise  would 
be  a  denigration  of  the  committee.  I  (Jo 
not  like  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  goiAg 
to  do  any  good,  but  I  thought  I  would 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senalje. 
because  it  bears  on  the  situation  at  ha  ' 
If  there  is  an  explanation  for  it,  I  sh^U 
be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Did  I  correctly  und 
stand  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
that  my  motion  would  prevent  the  Wii 
from  being  amended?  I 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    No.    I  said  that  diir- 
ing  the  discussion  about  3  weeks  ago,  ohe 
of  the  requests  was  to  send  the  bill  Ito 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  hearings, 
without   authority    to   amend   the   bill. 
There  was  a  discussion  about  that  ques- 
tion.   When  that  discussion  arose,  it  ms 
said  that  that  would  be  blackmailing  tiie 
committee  and  would  be  an  affront  Ito 
the   committee   and    to   the   committee 
chairman,  because,  after  all,  committees 
are  supposed  to  work  their  will  on  bi  Is. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  remind  the  Sena  or 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  going  to 
the  committee  with  the  full  rights  of 
the  committee. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  understand. 
Mr.    MORSE.      The    Judiciary   Con- 
mittee  knows  about  these  problems.    It 
knows  the  witnesses  it  can  call  to  mske 
legislative  history.    The  committee  can 
make  a  record  in  6  days,  and  submi ;  a 
report.    It  is  a  very  able  committee.    The 
staff   can   start   to   work   and   draft    a 
report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  Intend  to  m)ve 
to  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  further  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
remarks  will  not  be  too  long.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  call  to  continue  for  not  to  exceed  2 
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minutes.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  2  minutes  have  expired,  and 
further  call  of  the  roll  is  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  was  not  that  I  had  anything 
earthshaking  to  say.  but  in  anticipation 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 
and  the  motion  which  I  intend  to  make, 
there  will  be  a  vote. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  approach 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  J  in  urging  that  H.R.  7152  be  re- 
ferred to  committee.  May  I  say  that 
after  H.R.  7152  was  put  on  the  calendar 
the  majority  leader  was  also  prepared  to 
refer  the  bill  to  Judiciary.  A  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  offered  to 
that  effect,  with  the  provisos  that  the 
bill  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate  on  a 
date  certain  and  without  change  in  text. 
Had  the  bill  gone  automatically  to  the 
committee,  as  it  would  have  without  the 
leadership's  intervention,  no  such  pro- 
visos could  have  been  attached. 

The  first  time  the  majority  leader 
made  the  unanimous-consent  proposal, 
a  single  objection  was  heard  from  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  On  the  second  oc- 
casion that  the  majority  leader  asked 
the  Senate  to  entertain  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  an  objection  was 
heard  from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  who  was  joined 
in  objection  by  the  other  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  in  all 
fairness.  I  should  note  that  neither  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  nor 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], nor  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  raised  objection  to 
the  majority  leader's  proposal  on  the  two 
occasions  it  was  made. 

Had  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
offered  at  the  outset  prevailed,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  have  had  the  de- 
tailed record  of  committee  hearings  in 
which,  as  a  great  constitutional  lawyer 
and  historian,  he  is  primarily  and  deep- 
ly interested.  Had  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  prevailed.  I  suspect  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
too,  even  though  he  may  not  have  been 
content,  at  least  would  have  experienced 
a  lesser  outrage  of  his  sense  of  proce- 
dural orthodoxy. 

Insofar  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned he,  too.  would  have  been  entirely 
satisfied.  There  would  have  been  an 
opportunity  for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  consider  the  bill  during  a  period  of 
time  when  other  important  measures — a 
military  construction  authorization  and 
farm  legislation — were  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  date  certain  for  reporting  the 
bill  back  to  the  Senate  would  have  pre- 
vented undue  delay  in  the  committee. 
Moreover,  the  House  bill  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  without  change  in 
text  so  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  rather 


than  a  committee,  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  in  a  form 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  found  most  satisfactory.  That  is 
the  form,  moreover,  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  had  indicated  they  desired 
to  consider  it  by  supporting  the  Chair's 
ruling  that  it  be  placed  directly  on  the 
calendar  after  receipt  from  the  House. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  abundantly  clear 
by  this  time  that  the  majority  leader  is 
not  a  procedural  radical.  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  abundantly  clear  that  the 
majority  leader  prefers  to  stay  as  close 
as  possible  to  usual  procedure  and  still 
move  the  business  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  joy,  as  I  have  known  to  my  sorrow, 
in  bypassing  any  committee.  But  there 
is  a  iiigher  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
whatever  can  be  done  by  the  leadership — 
and  it  is  not  much — is  done,  to  the  end 
that  the  proper  and  pressing  business  of 
the  Senate  is  faced  and  disposed  of  by 
the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  Member  who 
wovUd  contend  that  the  civil  rights  bill  is 
not  the  proper  business  of  the  Senate. 
And  I  would  doubt  that  there  are  many 
Members  who  would  contend  that  the 
bill  is  not  pressing  business. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  do  not  see 
how  disrespect  or  offense  can  be  inferred 
from  the  instructions  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment prof  erred  by  the  majority  leader 
some  days  ago.  A  committee  is  the 
creature,  the  agent  of  the  Senate.  Com- 
mittees are  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Senate  as  the  Senate  as  a  whole  decides 
that  it  is  best  facilitated.  The  act  of  re- 
ferral represents  a  trust  of  the  whole 
Senate  in  several  of  its  Members.  It  can 
in  no  way  be  considered  as  disrespectful 
or  offensive,  irrespective  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  the  Senate  may  give  to  its 
agent.  Instructions  of  all  kinds  from  the 
Senate  to  any  committee  are  entirely  in 
order  and  they  are  neither  uncommon 
nor,  at  times,  urmecessary. 

I  go  into  this  background,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  no  purpose  other  than  to  make 
my  position  entirely  clear  on  the  issue 
now  posed  by  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  It  was  at  the  outset  and  it 
remains,  today,  the  leadership's  desire 
to  stay  as  close  to  the  usual  procedure  as 
is  commensurate  with  reaching  the  point 
of  decision  on  the  civil  rights  bill  with- 
out unconscionably  delay. 

May  I  reiterate  the  phrase  "usual  pro- 
cedure" which  I  have  just  used.  There 
has  been  some  loose  terminology  in  the 
debate  of  the  past  2  weeks.  There  has 
been  talk  of  the  need  for  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  even  "legislative  lynching," 
as  though  the  majority  leader  had  some- 
how advocated  disorder  or  a  disregard 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  violation 
of  the  rights  of  any  of  its  Members.  I 
reject  any  such  implication. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  course 
which  is  being  followed  has  in  no  way 
intruded  on  the  rights  of  any  Member 
of  the  Senate.  The  procedure  may  not 
be  a  very  unusual  one  but  it  is  entirely  in 
order.  It  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
not,  the  hue  and  cry.  the  points  of  order, 
would  be  such  as  to  echo  all  the  way — 
and  properly  so — from  Florida  to  Hawaii. 


There  is  a  difference  between  usual  and 
orderly.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  leadership  has  resorted  to  unusual 
procedure.  But  who  in  this  body  will 
say  that  in  considering  this  legislation 
we  are  in  the  usual  situation? 

My  reaction  to  the  present  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  at  this  point  is 
that  it,  too,  is  unusual.  My  reaction  to 
the  proposal  is  that  it  will  not  only  take 
us  even  further  from  the  usual  procedure 
than  we  are  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
introduce  a  most  unconscionable  delay 
in  facing  this  critical  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  most  unusual 
procedure  to  refer  a  bill  to  committee 
once  it  has  become  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate.  When  a  bUl  has  pro- 
gressed to  that  point,  the  usual  proce- 
dure is  to  debate  the  bill  before  the 
entire  Senate,  amend  it  if  that  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate  and,  in  due  course,  to  vote 
on  it. 

To  be  siire,  the  Senate  acted  in  an  un- 
usual fashion  in  placing  the  bill  directly 
on  the  calendar.  But  the  Senate  made 
that  decision,  not  in  haste,  but  in  a  day- 
long consideration  of  the  procedural  is- 
sue involved  and  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
challenge  the  procedure.  It  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  appeal  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  of  the  Chair's  ruling  that  the  bill 
be  placed  directly  on  the  calendar  and 
the  challenge  was  tabled  by  the  Senate. 
The  bill  stayed  on  the  calendar,  not  by 
some  dictum  of  the  majority  leader  or 
the  Presiding  OfiBcer,  but  by  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  sustained,  in  effect,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

What  is  now  being  asked  by  the  Morse 
motion  is  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
what  is  has  already,  in  effect,  decided. 
The  motion,  of  course,  is  in  order  but  it 
is  also  unusual. 

I  acknowledge,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  much  theoretical  appeal  in  the 
argiunent  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  committee  hearings  and  a  report 
from  the  judiciary  on  this  measure 
would  be  most  useful  to  our  understand- 
ing and  to  subsequent  interpretations  by 
the  courts.  But  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  was  done  in  1960.  A  report 
was  transmitted  by  the  committee  as  di- 
rected by  the  Senate.  This  is  the  report 
which  was  supplied  which  presumably 
was  going  to  be  of  great  help  to  the  courts 
in  interpreting  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1960.  I  now  read  to  the  Senate  the  whole 
report,  the  entire  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  that  legislation,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  judge  what  value  it  might  have 
to  the  courts  in  interpreting  that  law : 
Report  by  Mr.  Hennings,  From  the  Com- 
mittee ON  THE  Judiciary 
(To  accompany  H.R.  8601) 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  8601)  to  enforce 
constitutional  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  considered  the  same,  reports 
the  bill  in  conformity  with  instruction  of 
the  Senate,  with  amendments. 

STATEMENT 

By  order  of  the  Senate,  agreed  to  March  24, 
I960.  KM.  8601,  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  in- 
struction to  report  back  to  the  Senate  not 
later  than  midnight  Tuesday.  March  29,  1960. 


The  committee  met  in  executive  session 
on  March  28  and  29,  1960,  dviring  which  time 
testimony  was  received  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  William  P. 
Rogers;  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Law- 
rence E.  Walsh,  and  the  special  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
Charles  J.  Bloch. 

The  committee  considered  nimierous 
amendments  agreed  to  by  the  committee  are 
set  forth  In  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

That,  I  repeat^  is  the  whole  report  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  a  previous 
instructed  referral  of  a  civil  rights  bill. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate,  look  at  the 
hearings  on  a  Senate  bill  closely  related 
to  the  pending  bill  which  was  referred 
last  year  to  the  judiciary.  They  consist 
of  9  days  of  hearings  in  which  one  wit- 
ness was  questioned  by  one  Senator  and 
that  was  all.  I  do  not  believe  those  hear- 
ing give  us  a  fraction  of  the  insight  into 
the  significance  of  this  measure  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  dociunenta- 
tion  already  developed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  its  preliminary  consideration 
of  the  question.  And  if  and  when  we  do 
get  down  to  debate  on  the  substance  of 
the  measure,  there  is  every  reason  to  as- 
sume that  the  additional  documentation 
which  will  be  produced  on  the  floor  will 
be  extraordinary  both  in  volume  and  in 
erudition. 

And,  finally,  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  in  his  vmderstandable 
concern  that  the  courts  have  the  guid- 
ance of  a  legislative  record  for  purposes 
of  interpretation,  what  is  wrong  with  the 
record  which  is  just  beginning  to  de- 
velop on  the  floor?  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  hold  for 
one  moment  that  a  thorough  legislative 
record  developed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  plus  the  balance 
of  the  100  Senators  will  be  held  in  less 
esteem  by  the  courts  than  one  developed 
by  15  committee  members  alone. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  so  held 
and  will  continue  so  to  hold. 

I  also  point  out  the  first  time  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  my  motion  was  to- 
day, because  the  bill  was  on  the  Calen- 
dar. That  is  the  regular  course  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Senate;  there  is  nothing 
vmusual  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  stated  again  what  he  said 
previously.   We  differ. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  going  to  have 
the  time  to  develop  an  exceptional  legis- 
lation record.  We  have  already  been  de- 
veloping it  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
Senator's  motion  would  allow  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  we  will  be  at  it 
for  weeks,  if  not  months,  more.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  to  the  Senator,  with  all  due 
respect,  that,  in  the  end,  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
more  thorough,  more  complete,  more 
learned  in  a  legal  sense  than  anything 
which  might  be  produced  by  a  short 
period  of  hearings  before  the  able  law- 
yers of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

So  while  I  sympathize  with  the  argu- 
ment that  this  bill  should  be  referred 


to  the  Judiciary  for  purposes  of  develop- 
ing the  usual  legislative  record,  I  cannot 
accept  it,  at  this  late  date,  as  an  over- 
riding consideration. 

I  found  this  argument  suflBcient  cause 
when  I  originally  propounded  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  for  an  instructed 
referral.  Had  it  been  referred  at  that 
time  and  with  the  conditions  mentioned, 
it  would  not  have  admitted  of  uncon- 
scionable delay.  But  I  find  it  insufficient 
cause  at  this  late  date,  when  we  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  considerable  record  on  the  fioor  and 
will  continue  to  have  it. 

I  must  ask  the  Senate,  therefore,  to 
consider  fully  the  implications  of  the 
Morse  motion  to  the  timely  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7152.  The  Senate  knows 
that  the  motion,  if  it  carries,  will  de- 
liver the  bill  to  Judiciary  for  a  period 
of  14  days.  By  no  later  than  April  8, 
the  committee  following  its  instructions 
faithfully  would  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  Senate. 

But  does  the  Senate  realize  fully  what 
happens  at  that  point  under  the  rules? 
Does  the  Senate  assume  that  H.R.  7152 
will  once  again  be,  as  it  is  now,  as  it  is 
after  16  days  of  debate  on  the  simple 
question  of  taking  up — does  the  Senate 
assume  the  bill  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness again  on  its  return  from  commit- 
tee? If  the  Senate  so  assumes,  it  as- 
sumes in  error.  The  bill  on  its  return 
will  not  come  before  the  Senate  at  once. 
It  will  go  to  the  calendar,  as  any  other 
bill  which  might  be  reported  from  com- 
mittee. It  will  have  no  privileged  status. 
It  will  no  longer  be,  as  it  is  now,  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate.  It  will 
be  on  the  list,  subject  to  being  motioned 
up  all  over  again.  May  I  say  that  it 
has  already  taken  us  since  March  9  to 
get  H.R.  7152  motioned  up  the  first  time 
and  laid  down  as  the  pending  business. 
It  will  be  in  committee  for  the  next  14 
days  if  the  Morse  motion  carries.  For 
how  many  days  after,  then,  will  we  have 
to  repeat  the  ordeal  of  the  last  two  and 
a  half  weeks  in  order  to  make  H.R.  7152 
once  again  the  pending  business — to  get 
it  once  again  to  the  point  in  the  legis- 
lative process  where  we  are  today — where 
we  can  debate  the  issues  of  the  bill  and 
not  the  question  of  whether  there  is  an 
issue  to  debate?  Unconscionable  delay? 
I  do  not  know  how  others  may  regard  it. 
But  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  sort  of 
delay  would  be  most  unconscionable. 

Let  me  underscore  what  I  have  just 
said  by  propounding  a  series  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiries.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  motion, 
an  invitation  to  unconscionable  delay 
which  some  of  those  who  now  support 
this  motion  may  have  overlooked. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct,  in 
stating  that  if  the  Morse  motion  is 
adopted,  H.R.  7152  wUl  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  that  no 
later  than  14  days  hence  it  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   It  will  have  to  be  reported  back 
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on  the  day  sUpulated,  not  later  than 

^"S ^MANSFIELD.     Mr.  Presldenj;.  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  senator  will  state  It.       J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  H.R.  71$2  is 
considered  in  committee  and  report^  to 
the  Senate,  will  the  bill  be  in  its  Pre^nt 
procedural  status;  that  is.  will  it ,  be- 
come again  automatically,  on  beind  re- 
ported from  the  committee  what  It  is 
now— that  is,  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  will  it  revert  or^  re- 
turn from  committee  to  the  calendar? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  will  revert  to  the  calendar,  and 
will  have  to  lie  over  1  legislative  da*  be- 
fore a  motion  to  take  it  up  will  te  in 

order.  .,^    ,j  ,  4.    „ 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  |tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  it.    j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  H.R.  7152  is 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Comncittee 
and  reverted  to  the  calendar,  it  j/ould 
have  to  lie  over  1  legislative  day  and  "" 
It  would  be  in  order,  would  it  not.  to 
to  proceed  to  consider  it  again? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     And  that  njotlon 
to  take  up  would  be.  except  in  the  mom 
ing  hour,  debatable,  would  it  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    A  final  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Except  by  linanl- 
mous  consent,  is  it  in  order  to  refer  the 
pending  business,  H.R.  7152  to  tl^e  Ju- 
diciary Committee  with  the  provisb  that 
when  it  is  reported  back  to  the  Sei&ate  it 
will  become  as  it  is  now.  once  again  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate?    , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prd  tem- 
pore The  only  way  such  a  provlsd  could 
be  included  would  be  by  unanimoiis  con- 

^^Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldeht.  the 
amendment  which  is  offered  is  an  jnvita- 
tion  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  ftnd  to 
start  all  over  again.  What  is  involved 
is  not  merely  the  14  days  during  which 
the  motion  would  put  the  bill  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  those  ^4  days 
plus  whatever  additional  days  oil  weeks 
it  may  subsequently  take  to  get  %ne  DUi 
off  the  calendar  and  pending  onc^  again 
in  the  Senate.  ^  ^^ 

Whatever  its  worthy  intent,  th^  course 
advocated  is  an  invitation  to  df  ay,  to 

evade,  to  put  off.  ,    ^  L*  t  ^« 

In  asking  the  Senate  to  reject  p,  I  do 
not  ask  Senators  to  prejudge  thj  issues 
of  substance  involved  in  HJl.  7152.  My 
personal  judgment  is  that  it  isja  good 
bUl-  but  I  hope  that  I  am  sufficiently 
openminded  not  to  foreclose  adjust- 
ments in  that  estimate,  dependent  on 
the  argumentation  and  debate!  which 
will  transpire  on  the  floor.  | 

Face  the  issue:  that  Is  all  the  r(iajority 
leader  requests  of  the  Senate.  Atgue  the 
substance  of  this  bill;  amend  it  i|  that  is 
indicated.    In  the  end.  approve  \t  or  re- 
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then 
move 

tem- 


tem- 


tem- 


ject  it,  as  we  will, 
enough  on  the  floor- 


There  will 
-that  much 


be  time 
s  a  cer- 


tainty—to consider  every  last  «>fma  to 
reach  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  full  and 
complete  understanding.  But  there  is 
not  so  much  time  available  that  weeks, 
if  not  months,  more  can  be  allocated  to 
procedural  matters. 

We  may  go  away  from  this  Issue  by 
referral,  by  a  repetition  of  days  more  of 
debate  on  taking  up.  or  by  any  of  tne 
countless  provisions  of  the  rules  which 
permit  delay,  postponement,  and  eva- 

We  may  go  away  from  the  issue.  But 
the   issue  will  not  go  away  from  the 

Nation.  .^  .     ..  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
President  to  face  this  question  and  to 
face  it  now.  We  owe  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  owe  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution.  We  owe  it.  in  the 
last  analysis,  to  the  Nation  and  to  our- 

sgIvgs 

Senators  individually  are  responsible 
to  their  consciences  and  their  constitu- 
encies. But  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is 
responsible  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  i 
ask  Senators  to  act  individually  so  that 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  not  abdicate 
that  responsibility.  I  ask  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  their  views  on  merit,  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  stay  with  the  bill  witn 
a  single-minded  and  resolute  purpose 
until  we  find  out  what  its  merits  may  be 
and  then  dispose  of  it  by  votes,  one  way 

or  the  other.  ,       ^       *■  *v.i^ 

I  urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  to  set  this 
motion  aside  so  that  we  may  now  come 
to  grips  with  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  makes  his  motion,  will  he 
yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  I  had  al- 
ready elicited  all  the  information  he  has 
stated  with  respect  to  procedure  from  the 
Parliamentarian  and  had  stated  it  lor 
the  Record.  ^._      

It  really  does  not  make  any  difference, 
when  a  filibuster  situation  is  facing  the 
Senate,  whether  the  filibuster  Is  being 
conducted  about  restoring  a  bill  to  the 
calendar  after  it  had  been  reported  by 
committee,  or  whether  the  flUbuster  is 
on  any  other  point.     There  will  be  a 

^^SJf  p'r'ocedure  Is  to  let  the  flUbuster 
continue  until  the  Senate  can  obtain  a 
vote  for  cloture.  Once  the  cloture  vote 
has  been  obtained,  whatever  filibuster 
has  been  started  will  be  stopped,  not  be- 

fore 

So  I  am  not  at  all  moved  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  biU  will  not  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  when  It  comes  from  com- 
mittee, because  whether  it  is  on  the  cal- 
endar or  not  the  Senate  will  ^e  con- 
fronted  with  a  filibuster,  and  the  debate 
will  continue  until  the  Senate  votes  clo- 
ture Once  the  Senate  becomes  con- 
vinced that  it  can  stop  a  filibuster  by  clo- 
ture there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting 
a  cloture  vote  as  many  times  as  It  is 

needed 

Next  the  I960  civil  rights  bill  is  not  a 
good  aiialogy  to  be  offering  to  Pjove  a 
point  In  connection  with  this  debate. 
The  I960  bill  was  pretty  weak  stuff. 
Most  of  Its  strength  was  eliminated  be- 
fore it  ever  moved  through  the  Senate. 


It  may  be  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  in  considering  this  bill,  the 
most  important,  extensive  and  most  dis- 
cussed bill  on  civil  rights  that  I  believe 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  ever  faced  in  many  a  year,  may 
give  it  the  kind  of  treatment  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  said  the  1960 
bill  received. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  we  ought 
to  find  that  out?  Does  he  not  believe  we 
ought  to  ascertain  whether  the  Senate 
has  a  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  members  who  will 
provide  us  with  that  kind  of  report?  I 
will  tell  Senators  one  of  the  things  that 
concerns  me.  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  permit  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  escape  its  responsibility 
to  draft  for  the  Senate  a  sound  report 
that  can  be  used  not  only  in  the  debate, 
but  also  in  the  Utigation  that  will  arise 
afterward. 

I  close  by  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  he  Is  wrong  in  his  law. 
All  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  without 
having  a  committee  report,  will  not  es- 
tablish legislative  intent. 

Today  the  Southern  Railway  case  was 
cited.  That  case  involved  two  committee 
reports.  After  all.  the  reference  to  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  was  In  rela- 
tion to  a  bill  on  which  there  were  com- 
mittee reports  attached.  I  cited  cases 
today  to  show  that  when  that  kind  of 
situation  exists,  the  courts  will  at  least 
consider  what  the  prominent  leaders  of 
the  bin  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  law  Is  against  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  but  In  my  judgment  what  is 
against  the  Senator  from  Montana  more 
than  anything  else  Is  that  he  opposes 
following  the  procedure  that  has  been 
outlined  In  my  motion,  for  that  Is  the 
way.  ultimately,  to  get  cloture,  and  that 
is  the  way  to  pass,  finally,  a  bill  of  which 
the  Senate  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  corroborate  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  said. 
Many  of  the  points  which  I  have  just 
brought  out  were  brought  out  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  them.  They  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  before  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Not  being  a 
lawyer.  I  could  very  well  be  wrong  on 
the  law.  but  being  an  ex-mlner,  an  ex- 
rancher,  and  an  ex-teacher.  I  believe  i 
could  very  well  be  right  on  the  facts. 
Whether  or  not  I  am  right  or  wrong  wiu 
of  course  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  test  in 
its  wisdom. 

I  move.  Mr.  President,  that  the  mo- 
tion 
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Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  makes  the 
motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  otUy  briefly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  In  section 
602,  the  first  sentence  uses  as  its  vero 
the  word  •'shall".  In  the  second  sentence 
the  verb  Is  "may."  ^      . 

I  Inquired  of  the  Justice  Departmem 
why  the  word  "may"  was  used,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  5 -page  memorandum  on  mc 


word  "may."    This  Illustrates  the  need 
for  clarification. 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader,  al- 
though he  has  already  taken  his  posi- 
tion, that  a  few  days  of  careful  consider- 
ation now  by  a  committee  of  lawyers — 
a  committee  of  15.  of  which  only  4  are 
southerners — might  well  save  weeks  later. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  with  some  more  specific  ref- 
erence as  to  the  legislative  Intent.  We 
have  seen  repeatedly  In  the  Senate  the 
incongruous  situation  of  a  Senator,  al- 
beit a  very  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr,  JAVITS]  giving  to  the  Senate,  or  un- 
dertaking to  do  so,  an  interpretation  of 
the  bill,  and  the  alleged  legislative  in- 
tent. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  is  neither  the 
author  of  the  bill  nor  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  nor  a  member  of 
the  majority  party.  The  orderly  and 
prudent  procedure  is  to  refer  the  bill  to 
the  appropriate  committee  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  In  accordance 
with  the  Instruction  contained  in  the 
motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon.   I  shall  so  vote. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  on  that  motion  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  certain  in- 
structions, be  laid  on  the  table. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson].  If  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
-  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (when  his  name 
was  called .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  If  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WALTERS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  live  psdr  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. If  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],   the  Senator  from  Utah    [Mr. 


Moss] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  are  absent  on  oflflcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  note  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Neb- 
raska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  103  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


Aiken 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Mviskle 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Nelson 

BeaU 

Javlts 

Neuberger 

Hoggs 

Keating 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxniire 

Case 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

Mansfield 

SaltonstaU 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Douglas 

McOee 

Smith 

Edmondson 

McOovern 

Symington 

ETngle 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pong 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Miller 

NAYS— 34 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gruening 

Morton 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Kussell 

Cooper 

HiU 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Domlnick 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

WllllamR,  Del. 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ooldwater 

Mechem 

Oore 

Morse 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

AUott 

Ourtis 

Randolph 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Bennett 

Jordan, Idaho 

Tower 

Bible 

Monroney 

Walters 

Church 

Moss 

Cotton 

Pearson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  INOUYE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
with  the  imderstanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately today,  by  the  vote  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  battle  for  constitutional 
government,  we  have  lost  a  skirmish.  A 
battle  has  been  lost.  We  shall  now  begin 
to  flght  the  war. 

The  great  odds  against  us  are  clearly 
apparent.  Washington  has  not  seen  such 
a  gigantic  and  well-organized  lobby  since 
the  legislative  days  of  Volstead  and  the 
prohibition  amendment.  Even  the  so- 
ciety section  of  one  of  Sunday's  news- 
papers was  devoted  to  various  activities 
of  the  good  ladies  attending  sessions  and 
visiting  on  Capitol  Hill.  Groups  of 
ministers  from  all  over  the  Nation  arrive 
in  relays,  demanding  that  Senators  re- 
solve all  constitutional  doubts,  however 
genuine  they  may  be  by  voting  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

As  these  people  undertake  to  make  a 
moral  issue  of  the  pending  question,  the 
politicians  are  having  a  fleld  day  sanc- 
timoniously moralizing  over  what  Is  es- 
sentially a  political  question.  We  in  the 
minority  have  much  greater  difficulties 
than  did  the  minority  in  the  Volstead 
flght.  In  this  case  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  and  the  most  gigantic  bureauc- 
racy ever  supported  by  tax  money  are 
using  every  available  pressure  to  influ- 
ence votes  for  the  bill.  Tax-paid  repre- 
sentatives— lawyers — of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  in  large  numbers,  have  either 
been  rotating  through  the  gallery  in 
shifts  or  scattered  throughout  offices  as- 
sisting Senate  employees,  including  those 
of  the  Democratic  policy  committee.  In 
furnishing  ammunition  to  Senators  who 
support  the  bill. 

I  again  state  that  those  who  are  advo- 
cating the  bin  with  the  slightest  hope 
that  even  this  far-reaching  and  sweeping 
proposed  legislation  will  begin  to  satisfy 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  its  bene- 
ficiaries are  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 
Even  if  the  bill  Is  enacted,  these  groups 
will  be  back  here  next  year  with  new 
and  increasing  demands.  Senators  may 
recall  the  several  steps  In  the  so-called 
prohibition  era. 

First,  it  was  temperance;  then  it  was 
the  Anti-Saloon  League;  then  It  was 
total  prohibition.  Senators  will  see  that 
course  followed  In  respect  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

There  are  many  ethnic  groups  among 
our  diverse  population  which,  by  their 
own  mental  efforts,  have  earned  accept- 
ance, equality,  and  leadership.  Many 
Individual  Negro  citizens  have  accom- 
plished this  for  themselves.  But  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  resorting  to  force  and 
intimidation  and  demanding  special 
legislation  as  a  means  to  achieve  these 
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ends.     The  American  people  wo-ald  db 
well  to  blow  away  the  emotional  smoke- 
screen  which   obscures   the  real   issues 
before  irreparable  damage  is  done  to  th  e 
fabric     of     constitutional     government. 
Despite  overwhelming  odds,  those  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  are  neith  - 
frightened  nor  dismayed.    We  shall  r 
new  the  contest  next  week  with  a  fir 
conviction  that  we  are  fighting  the  go 
fight  for  constitutional  government. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  the  b  11 
is  enacted  as  it  is  now  written,  it  will 
not  only  change  the  social  order  to  which 
the  Senator  referred,  but  it  will  aliio 
change  the  form  of  our  Government. 

Mr  President,  we  shall  enter  into  tlie 
battle  next  week  with  the  earnest  hoDe 
and  prayer  that  we  may  find  the  meam 
and  strength  to  bring  the  facts  of  tlie 
issue  to  the  people  of  this  self-governing 
Republic  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [  Mr.  McGe  e  1 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  NIr. 
President.  I  have  been  waiting  all  after- 
noon to  speak.  There  are  approximat<ily 
15  other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak.  I 
shall  have  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore .    Ob j  ection  is  heard . 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  the  flojr. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    »Ir. 

President.  I  withdraw  my  objection  if 

the  Senator  will  yield  to  me 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  all  have  been  waft- 
ing. It  is  understandable  that  a  Senator 
who  has  the  floor  should  yield  to  Seiia- 
tors  for  unanimous-consent  requests!  or 
to  make  brief  statements.  But  he  shotild 
not  yield  for  speeches.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  having  to  wait  a  half  hour.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  fair  ab)ut 
that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  yielded 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  as^ed 
unanimous  consent.  The  Senator  fijom 
Delaware  objected.  He  withdrew  his  ab- 
jection. I  have  a  right  to  object.  I|  do 
not  intend  to  object,  but  I  think  the  Sit- 
uation can  be  organized  a  little  better. 
I  suggest  that  a  Senator  who  has  a  unj  nl- 
mous-consent  request  which  would  Jnot 
take  more  than  30  seconds  or  so  shduld 
not  have  to  remain  in  the  Chambeii  all 
afternoon.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Hatvali 
yield:  and.  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
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PURCHASING.  PROCESSING.  M^R- 
KETING.  AND  PRICING  PRAC- 
TICES OF  LARGE  FOOD  CHAIN 
STORES 

Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  I  express 
my   appreciation   to   the  Senator  from 


Hawaii  for  yielding  to  me  for  a 
brief  statement 


very 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  withdraw  my  objection 
to  any  statements. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Delaware  with- 
drew his  objection.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  just  concluded  the 
first  3  days  of  hearings  on  a  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  which  I  have 
sponsored,  to  authorize  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  an  investigation 
into  the  purchasing,  processing,  market- 
ing and  pricing  practices  of  the  large 
food  chainstores.  This  resolution  grew 
out  of  some  unusual  and  highly  sus- 
picious market  changes  on  the  beef  mar- 
ket beginning  about  15  months  ago.  Per- 
haps the  dirtiest  of  the  allegations  being 
made  is  the  threats  of  retaliation  against 
many  suppliers  who  dared  to  criticize  the 
major  purchasers  of  foods. 

Mr  President,  fear  and  intimidation 
are  ugly  words.  They  are  words  that 
should  not  be  used  in  describing  business 
practices  in  our  American  free  enter- 
prise economy.  Yet  these  words  have 
been  used,  in  direct  testimony,  by  men 
who  have  witnessed  attempts  by  large 
food  chainstores  to  threaten  reprisals 
against  cattle  suppliers  who  might  testify 
concerning  some  of  the  tactics  used  to 
control  and  manipulate  the  American 
beef  market. 

An  official  of  the  Denver  Union  Stock 
Yards  declared  that,  in  his  presence,  one 
operator  in  the  Denver  area  had  said 
that  he  didn't  dare  appear  at  a  witness 
because  the  big  chains  would  put  him 
out  of  business.    An  official  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  farmers'  organization  testified 
that  a  cattleman  of  his  acquaintance  in 
the    Denver    area    had    already    been 
threatened  by  the  refusal  of  chains  to 
buy  his  cattle  because  of  his  criticism  of 
chainstore  marketing  methods.    And  a 
third  witness,  Mr.  James  G.  Patton,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  re- 
ported  that  a   manager  of  a  Farmers 
Union  cooperative  told  him  that  he  did 
not  dare  testify  because  he  was  depend- 
ent upon  the  chains  for  most  all  that  his 
group  marketed. 

Mr.     President,     these     are     serious 
charges.    If  true  they  reflect  an  uncon- 
scionable use  of  concentrated  economic 
power.    I  serve  notice  now  that  the  Con- 
gress dare  not  greet  such  pressures  with 
indifference.    They  threaten  the  search 
of  a  duly  commissioned  committee  or 
Congress  for  the  facts.    They  jeopardize 
the  operations  of  a  free  society.     The 
plight  of  the  captive  suppliers  for  the 
chains   is   one    of   Hobson's  Choice   of 
slowly  going  broke  because  of  continued 
low  prices  and  being  put  out  of  business 
because  the  major  markets  for  their  pro- 
duce seek  to  destroy  them  through  re- 
taliation.    It  is  appropriate  to  add  at 
this  point  that,  since  these  hearings  have 
been    underway,    several    other    groups 
have  come  to  me  privately  describing 
similar  threats  from  the  large  chains.    It 
may  be  that  the  Congress,  when  it  fin- 
ishes its  meat  inquiries,  should  look  at 
the    pressure    economics    and    pressure 
politics  of  the  gigantic  marketing  agents 
in  the  country. 


One  other  development  of  interest  in 
the   committee  hearings  has  been  the 
strange  activity  on  price  lines.    It  was 
reported  to  the  committee  in  testimony 
that,  very  soon  after  the  announcement 
of  the  committee's  intention  to  investi- 
gate   chainstore    marketing    practices, 
there  suddenly  appeared  a  flurry  of  meat 
sales  which  reflected  sharply  cut  beef 
prices.     Curiously  enough.  3  or  4  days 
later — so    it    was     reported — the    beef 
prices  to  the  housewife  were  back  up  to 
their  old  high   level.     The   intimation 
made  was  that  we  can  expect  further 
concentrated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
food    chains   to    allay    the    housewife's 
suspicions  and  misgivings  by  giving  her 
temporary  relief  from  high  meat  prices 
in  "quickie"  weekend  sales  for  as  long 
as  the  "congressional  heat"  remains  on 
this  question.    If  this  be  true.  I  for  one 
want  to  assure  these  predators  of  a  free 
market  that  "congressional  heat"  is  not 
going  to  be  permitted  to  die  down  until 
the    marketing    conditions    have    been 
cleaned  up. 

What  the  committee  is  asking  essen- 
tially is :  Who  repealed  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  meat  marketing?  For 
as  the  price  to  the  stockman  has  gone 
through  precipitous  drops  on  the  one 
hand,  the  price  to  the  housewife  either 
remains  static  or.  in  many  instances,  has 
steadily  risen.  Beef  producers  in  our 
country  have  lost  in  excess  of  $2  billion 
in  the  last  year  in  skidding  prices. 
These  losses  in  some  of  our  areas  repre- 
sent price  drops  of  as  much  as  30  or  more 
percent  to  the  grower,  but  the  retail  price 
across  the  counter  has  not  reflected  the 
savings  to  the  chain  stores. 

The  amount  of  concern  that  has  mani- 
fested itself  over  a  study  of  chain  store 
marketing  practices,  the  nationwide  in- 
terest from  all  sections  of  the  country 
that  is  now  begging  the  Congress  to  go 
ahead  with  a  searching  examination  in 
this  field,  and  the  desperate  plight  of 
many  of  our  independent  producers  in 
varied  economic  groups  all  demand  that 
a  substantive  investigation  in  depth  be 
launched  without  further  delay. 

What  this  may  require  in  the  form  of 
new  legislation  and  examination  is  yet  to 
be  seen  but  it  does  say  that  the  Congress 
must  demand  the  facts— all  of  the  facts. 
It  is  now  time  that  we  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions without  being  afraid  of  the  right 
answers. 

Mr.  President.  Napoleon  said  that  an 
army  travels  on  its  stomach.  That 
statement  could  now  be  modified  to  say 
that  an  army  travels,  period.  In  fact, 
our  whole  Defense  Establishment  is 
keyed  to  the  ability  to  transport  men  and 
materials  with  speed  and  efficiency  to  the 
places  where  they  are  needed. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that 
this  Nation  is  prepared  to  meet  its  trans- 
portation needs  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
The  extent  of  this  preparation  was  out- 
lined recently  by  C  K.  Faught.  Jr.,  Dep- 
uty Director.  Office  of  Emergency  Trans- 
portation, in  a  speech  before  a  group  of 
OET  regional  executive  reservists  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  March  24.  I  would  add. 
Mr.  President  that  Wyoming  is  proud  to 
claim  Mr.  Faught  as  a  native  son. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMARKS    or    C.    K.    FAUGHT,    J».,    DEPUTY    DI- 
RECTOR. Office  op  Emergenct  Transporta- 
tion,  Department   of    Commerce,   Before 
THE  OET  Regional  Level  Executive  Re- 
servists, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  24,  1964 
This    is   a   very   dangerous    world.     It    Ifl 
sobering  to  reflect  on  the  measuree  that  may 
he  required  to  provide  for  the  survival  and 
maintenance  of  the  economic  capability  of 
the  United  States  under  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

History  has  well  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  transportation  In  emergencies. 

By  Presidential  order  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  responsible  for  coordinating  plans 
for  the  centralized  direction  of  civil  trans- 
portation In  a  national  emergency.  His  as- 
signment Includes  all  land,  water,  and  air 
transport,  whether  foreign  or  domestic.  He 
ifl  to  determine  the  proper  allocation  of  all 
civil  transportation  resources  between  essen- 
tial civil  and  military  needs. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Transportation 
created  the  Office  of  Emergency  Transporta- 
tion within  his  office  to  do  this  Job. 

This  assignment  Is  more  ertenslve,  with 
respect  to  centralized  control  of  civil  trans- 
portation, than  any  before  given  to  a  single 
agency.  In  World  War  II  the  emergency 
transportation  function  was  divided  Into 
three  parts :  Domestic  surface  transportation 
to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation; 
ocean  shipping  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, and  air  transportation  to  the  Mili- 
tary Directorate  of  Civil  Aviation.  Now  it  is 
to  be  a  unified  approach  which  recognizes 
that  there  Is  basically  but  one  national  trans- 
portation system.  Efficient  utilization  de- 
mands centralized  control. 

To  this  end  the  Office  of  Emergency  Trans- 
portation coordinates  current  emergency 
preparedness  functions  of  our  Federal  trans- 
portation agencies.  These  include  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Independent  agencies — the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Trans- 
portation relies  on  these  transportation  agen- 
cies for  the  operation  and  utilization  of 
transportation.  Under  emergency  condi- 
tions and  upon  Presidential  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Transportation  would  assess  the  es- 
sential civil  and  military  movement  require- 
ments against  available  civil  transportation 
capability  and  direct  allocations  and  prior- 
ities. 

The  relative  urgencies  of  competing  claims 
would  be  dete-mlned  by  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  being  re- 
sponsible for  both  military  and  civil  defense. 
Is  nevertheless  a  claimant  for  civil  trans- 
portation resources  and  not  a  controller  of 
civil  transportation  services  and  facilities. 

In  developing  our  plans  for  the  coordinated 
employment  of  the  civil  transportation  ca- 
pacity In  an  emergency  we  work  under  the 
close  guidance  and  direction  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Order 
10999  makes  us  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing matters:  Centralized  control  of  all  modes 
of  transportation  In  an  emergency;  long- 
range  programs  to  Integrate  the  mobilization 
requirements  for  movement  of  all  forms  of 
commerce  with  all  forms  of  national  and  In- 
ternational transportation;  plans  to  claim 
supporting  materials,  manpower,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services  which  would  be  needed; 


and  coordination  of  the  transportation  pro- 
grams which  Involve  other  departments  and 
agencies  which  have  responsibilities  for  any 
segments  of  such  activity,  and  utilize  to  the 
maximum  the  capabilities  of  other  agencies. 
The  new  national  plan  and  especially 
chapter  6.  covering  transportation,  sets  the 
guiding  policy  and  framework  of  how  State, 
local,  and  National  requirements  are  apprised 
and  Interrelated. 

OET  Is  developing  an  executive  reserve 
unit  composed  of  leaders  In  the  transporta- 
tion Industry.  Eight  outstanding  transpor- 
tation executives  and  Industrial  traffic  man- 
agers have  accepted  appointments  as  OET 
regional  director  designates  to  serve  under 
emergency  conditions.  Other  augmentation 
win  come  from  elements  of  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Transportation  from 
elsewhere  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce where  peacetime  functions  would 
have  no  continuing  need  dxirlng  a  national 
emergency. 

Related  activities  of  OET  Include  alloca- 
tion of  civil  air  carrier  aircraft  to  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet,  and  to  the  war  air  serv- 
ice program,  the  aviation  war  risk  Insurance 
program,  assistance  and  guidance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  their  own  trans- 
portation emergency  preparedness  programs, 
and  participation  with  the  U.S.  delegations 
to  such  NATO  planning  groups  as  the  Civil 
Aviation  Planning  Committee  and  the  Plan- 
ning Board  for  Ocean  Shipping. 

A  particularly  Important  aspect  of  our 
work  is  the  transportation  allocations,  pri- 
orities and  controls  (or  TAP  AC)  system. 
The  TAPAC  system.  Implemented  through 
the  Federal  agencies,  will  enable  OET  to  con- 
trol the  utilization  of  all  modes  of  civil 
transportation  In  the  national  Interest.  It 
Involves  these  steps : 

Step  No.  1  Is  the  accumulation  of  data  to 
give  us  total  transportation  capability  for 
all  modes.  This  would  be  complied  by  Fed- 
eral regulatory  and  promotional  agencies. 
These  agencies — ICC.  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  CAB,  and  Department  of  the 
Interior — would  continue  to  perform  their 
normal  functions  as  established  by  statute 
or  Executive  authority. 

Step  No.  2  Is  the  gathering  of  time-phased 
transixjTtatlon  requirements,  from  the 
"claimant  agencies"  such  as  Department  of 
Defense  for  military  requirements  and  for 
civil  defense;  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
food  resources,  farm  equipment,  fertilizer, 
and  food  resource  facilities;  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  petroleum  and  gas,  solid  fuels 
and  minerals;  and  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  for  all  other  mate- 
rials and  production  facilities. 

Step  No.  3  is  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  these  requirements  with  respect  to  relative 
essentiality  and,  finally; 

Step  No.  4  is  the  apportionment  and  allo- 
cation of  the  total  clvU  transportation 
capacity. 

These  allocations  will  be  Issued  In  bulk  to 
the  major  claimant  agencies  who  will  then 
Issue  suballocatlons  down  to  the  actual  ship- 
ping agencies  and  Industries.  They  wiU 
manage  their  own  movements  through  their 
own  internal  controls,  including  a  standard 
priority  system. 

OET's  efforts  are  primarily  directed  toward 
a  war  emergency  but  It  might  well  be  called 
upon  to  provide  the  framework  of  centralized 
control  and  direction  of  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's civil  transportation  capacity  In  other 
situations.  For  example,  the  Cuban  crisis 
and  the  narrowly  averted  Interruption  of 
rail  service  last  August  28  tested  the  abUlty 
of  OET  to  respond  to  the  actual  standby 
application  of  priority  categories  to  critical 
cargoes. 

Had  the  threatened  railroad  Btnlce  oc- 
curred OET   was  ready  to  fxmctlon  In  re- 


sponse to  executive  direction  and  the  White 
House  was  prepared  to  issue  an  Executive 
order  which  would  have  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  establish  transporta- 
tion priorities.  The  Federal  transportation 
agencies  and  all  Government  departments 
having  functional  or  resource  responsibili- 
ties Involving  requirements  for  movement 
of  personnel  or  freight  were  alerted  and  ready 
to  Implement  a  priority  system  which.  In  ef- 
fect, would  have  limited  traffic  to  that  es- 
sential to  defense  programs  or  to  the  pub- 
lic health  or  safety.  The  policies,  estab- 
lished by  OETT  with  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  concvirrence,  would  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  regiUatory  agencies  through 
their  normal  procedvires  and  made  effective 
by  shipper  and  carrier  Implementation. 

The  pattern  of  our  activities  during  that 
crisis  was  very  similar  to  the  way  we  would 
function  In  a  war  emergency. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  emergency  docu- 
ments drafted  In  preparation  for  a  railroad 
work  stoppage  will  give  some  Insight  into 
probable  future  emergency  procedures. 

The  dociunents  were  directed  to  transpor- 
tation agencies,  to  all  executive  branch  agen- 
cies which  ship  or  which  generate  passenger 
traffic,  and  to  departments  and  agencies  hav- 
ing an  interest  In  the  major  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Each  agency  drafted  Its  own  Im- 
plementing documents  to  guide  carriers, 
shippers,  and  travelers.  The  Government 
agencies  were  to  designate  traffic  managers — 
In  and  out  of  Government — ^to  apply  Identi- 
fying symbols  to  shipping  or  travel  docu- 
ments, so  as  to  validate  shipments  for  pri- 
ority handling  by  carriers.  A  priority  list 
provided  the  standards  for  validation.  Car- 
riers would  have  been  authorized  and  re- 
qvilred  to  honor  validated  docviments. 

Each  Government  agency  was  asked  to 
limit  Its  priority  shipments  to  the  minimum. 
The  Defense  Traffic  Management  Service  and 
other  action  agencies  prepared  their  own 
procedures  for  use  of  these  emergency  docu- 
ments  well    In   advance. 

To  establish  a  sound  planning  basis  of 
how  much  transportation  capacity,  by  mode. 
Is  presently  available,  we  have  commissioned 
research  by  a  topflight  transportation  con- 
sulting organization.  We  are  evaluating 
their  report.  It  will  be  released  under  the 
title,  "An  Analysis  of  Potential  Emergency 
Transportation  Capacity,   1964." 

We  are  now  consolidating  and  reviewing 
the  results  of  our  first  survey  of  the  emer- 
gency transportation  requirements  of  the 
claimant  agencies.  Military  requirements 
are  revised  annually  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  civil  agencies  have  never  before 
been  called  upon  for  such  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  transportation  demand  and  capa- 
bility. In  this  current  call  we  asked  for 
estimates  of  requirements  based  upon  20 
selected  commodities  which  we  find  to  be 
basic  Indicators  of  total  traffic  movement. 
By  analyzing,  totaling  and  extrapolating  the 
transportation  requirements  for  these  20, 
we  can  project  total  needs  under  emergency 
conditions. 

Based  upon  Information  gained  from 
the  Emergency  Transportation  Capability 
Studies  and  from  the  call  for  requirements 
we  can  (1)  plan  preliminary  allocations  to 
claimants;  (2)  Identify  areas  of  critical 
shortages;  and  (3)  recommend  measures  to 
Improve  our  emergency  transportation 
readiness. 

To  respond  to  the  awesome  problems  of 
providing  transportation  In  a  future  emer- 
gency, sense  in  transportation  preparedness 
dictates  complete  reliance  on  the  expert 
ability  of  the  traffic  manager  and  the  trans- 
portation operating  executive  in  all  phases 
of  our  planning. 

This  concludes  my  remarks.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 
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ALLEGED  FORGERIES  ON  TAX  HE- 
TURNS  IN  THE  ROBERT  BAKER 
CASE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  Is 
recognized.  j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  the  recent  investigation  i  of 
the  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  into  questionable  activities 
of  some  of  the  Senate  Members,  its  e|n- 
ployees,  or  former  employees.  \ 

Yesterday  I  referred  briefly  to  the  fict 
that  Mr.  Hauf t,  an  accountant,  had  jon 
March  12,  1964.  transmitted  through  ^e 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commjlt- 
tee  an  afiBdavit  to  the  effect  that  ^is 
signatures  appearing  on  certain  income 
tax  forms  of  Mr.  Baker's  and  his  pait- 
nerships  were  forgeries.  ; 

As  I  understand,  this  point  Is  accepl|ed 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  an  ofiBc^al 
of  the  Treasury  Department  last  Frldiay 
confirmed  that  the  signatures  of  the  Ac- 
countant appearing  on  the  Carousel 
Motel  tax  return,  as  well  as  Mr.  Baker's 
personal  tax  returns  were  not  bona  flde 
signatures  of  the  accountant,  but  were 
forgeries.  The  accoimtant  further 
charged  that  at  no  time  had  he  eVer 
taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  Baka-'s 
partnership  returns,  upon  which  ^is 
forged  signature  appeared.  I 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
final  tax  return  as  filed  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  more  or  less  accurate 
in  reporting  Mr.  Baker's  or  his  part- 
nership's income  is  immaterial.  Tpe 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Ac- 
countant would  have  signed  the  revisjed 
version  of  Mr.  Baker's  return  had  it  been 
presented  to  him  is  likewise  immaterikl. 
Forgery  is  forgery.  I 

There  can  be  no  contradiction  of  tpe 
fact  that  forgeries  have  been  made;  ahd 
both  the  committee  and  the  Departm^t 
of  Justice  have  a  responsibility  to  qe- 
termlne  who  forged  the  slgmatures,  wh^n, 
and  for  what  purpose  It  was  done.    ^ 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
again  to  a  letter  which  I  placed  In  the 
Record  yesterday  from  Mr.  Colin  F. 
Stam,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  fact  i  of 
the  penalty  provisions  applicable  toj  a 
situation  in  which  a  tax  return  had  been 
filed  involving  a  forged  signature  In  tpe 
preparation  of  a  return.  That  letter  Was 
printed  yesterday  in  the  Congressioi^al 
Record,  and  I  am  making  It  a  part  of 
the  official  report  today.  j 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  transaic- 
tlon  which  gives  me  great  concern;  aiid 
that  is,  the  procedure  which  was  fal- 
lowed by  the  committee  on  Monday,    j 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  Committee  tn 
Rules  and  Administration  arranged  fm 
off-the-record  meeting  between  JJfr. 
Hauf  t,  the  accountant  who  had  first  pi*e- 
sented  the  charges  of  forgery  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Edward  Bermett  W^- 
liams,  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Baker.       i 

This  meeting  was  arranged  at  fkr. 
Bennett  Williams'  office.  Mr.  Hauft,  the 
accountant,  was  instructed  by  the  chjef 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Rules  Commit^e 
to  go  to  Mr.  Williams'  office  in  downtown 
Washington  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hugler,  one  of  the  staff  investi- 
gators. 
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He  was  told  by  the  chief  counsel  that 
the  committee  wished  him  to  keep  this 
appointment  which  had  been  arranged 
with  Mr.  Baker's  lawyer  in  order  to  ex- 
amine and  bring  back  to  the  committee 
his  original  work  papers  from  which  he 
had  prepared  the  tax  returns. 

Prior  to  going  to  the  meeting  Mr. 
Hauft  insisted  on  talking  to  Major 
McLendon  and  on  getting  his  Instruc- 
tions direct  from  him. 

Mr.  Hugler  and  Mr.  Hauft  arrived  at 
Mr.  Bennett  Williams'  office  at  approxi- 
mately 4  p.m.  Monday  afternoon,  and 
they  were  Immediately  taken  into  his 
office.  Mr.  Williams  asked  Mr.  Hugler, 
the  committee  staff  member,  to  sit  on 
the  far  side  of  the  room  while  he  and 
Mr.  Hauft  reviewed  certain  papers  which 
he  had  originally  used  to  prepare  Mr. 
Baker's  tax  returns.  Mr.  Hugler  not 
only  stayed  In  the  room  throughout  the 
conference,  but  upon  entering  the  room 
he  had  presented  to  Mr.  Baker's  attorney 
his  credentials  as  a  staff  Investigator. 

After  reviewing  the  papers  which  Mr. 
Williams  presented  to  Mr.  Hauft  he 
identified  them  as  his  original  work- 
sheets. A  copy  of  these  papers  was  then 
given  to  Mr.  Hauft.  Mr.  Hugler  and  Mr. 
Hauft  then  left  Mr.  Williams'  office  and 
returned  to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
where  additional  copies  of  the  work 
papers  were  made  by  Mr.  Hugler,  and 
those  copies  were  left  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  this  meeting  the  1961  personal  tax 
returns  of  Mr.  Baker's  were  the  only 
ones  which  were  reviewed  by  Mr.  Baker's 
lawyer,  Mr.  Bennett  Williams,  with  Mr. 
Hauft  and  Mr.  Hugler.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  partnership  returns  for 
the  Carousel  Motel  which  likewise  bore 
the  forged  signatures  of  Mr.  Hauft  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  press 
release. 

Furthermore,  these  documents  which 
were  sent  to  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Baker's  attorney  are  a  part  of  the  same 
papers  for  which  the  committee  had  ear- 
lier issued  a  subpena.  Mr.  Baker,  upon 
the  advice  of  his  lawyer.  Ignored  that 
subpena  and  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

Personally.  I  seriously  question  the 
propriety  of  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee's sending  one  of  Its  witnesses  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Baker's  attorney  for  a  per- 
sonal interview  before  he  had  even  been 
called  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  give 
his  testimony  concerning  these  for- 
geries— but  since  Mr.  Baker,  through  his 
lawyer,  has  not  seen  fit  partially  to  com- 
ply with  the  Senate  Rules  Committee's 
request  for  his  official  records  as  named 
in  the  original  subpena.  I  do  not  see 
how  Mr.  Baker  can  further  refuse  to  fur- 
nish the  remaining  portion  of  his  busi- 
ness records. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  report 
which  disturbs  me;  and  that  is,  the  in- 
cident which  is  quoted  in  an  article  In 
the  New  York  Times  today,  and  I  am 
quoting  from  the  article: 

A  staff  Investigator  for  the  committee  said 
later  that  his  Investigation  of  the  tax  returns 
of  the  former  secretary  of  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  Senate  few  a  period  of  4  years 
before  1962  had  failed  to  reveal  anything  of 
a  svisplcious  natvire. 


Spokesmen  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice also  took  the  witness  stand  today  to 
testify  guardedly  about  their  own  Investi- 
gation Into  Mr.  Baker's  tax  situation. 

They  explained  that  secrecy  safeguards  es- 
tablished by  statute  prevented  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  tax  information,  and  success- 
fully blocked  several  lines  of  inquiry  by 
members  of  the  panel. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  was  proved  by 
this  statement.  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  Rules  Committee  was  reporting 
on  tax  returns.  I  thought  that  was 
something  for  the  Treasury  Department 
to  do.  Whether  Mr.  Baker's  returns  are 
in  order  or  not,  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  themselves  can  express  theii 
own  opinions.  However,  I  was  interested 
to  note  that  in  the  papers  which  were  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  official  committee 
record  there  appears  some  rather  in- 
teresting items.  Most  taxpayers  are 
called  upon  to  itemize  such  deductions, 
but  as  the  reports  were  furnished  to  the 
committee,  I  see  no  mention  of  itemiza- 
tion. I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Baker,  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate,  at  a  salary  of  $18,528.65,  had 
at  his  disposal  a  Lincoln  car.  This  car 
was  at  his  disposal  24  hours  a  day  for  use 
in  his  official  duties. 

In  addition  to  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  claimed  depreciation  of 
$560  on  a  1957  Cadillac.  Allegedly  he 
was  using  this  car  also  for  official  duties 
since  he  claimed  $560  depreciation. 

In  addition  I  noticed  on  the  report 
that  he  claimed  for  taxi  fares  and  park- 
ing a  deduction  of  $824. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  amount  for 
personal  air  travel.  As  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  he  is  reimbursed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  his  travel  on  official 
business.  But,  in  addition,  we  find  Mr. 
Baker,  according  to  the  report  furnished 
the  committee  yesterday,  claims  a  de- 
duction of  $2,565.93  for  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Altogether  this  makes  quite  a  little 
travel  for  a  man  employed  on  full-time 
duty  in  the  Senate  who  has  a  car  at  h^s 
disposal  all  the  time. 

I  merely  list  these  items  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

As  a  business  deduction,  Mr.  Baker 
claimed  $511.30,  in  entertainment  ex- 
penses. In  his  official  status  in  the  Sen- 
ate he  claimed  another  $1,521.24  as  en- 
tertainment expenses.  I  notice  another 
item  for  flowers  in  the  amount  of  $115.33; 
for  meals  and  lodgings  while  out  of  town 
he  claimed  $427.33.  Deduction  for  club 
dues,  which  I  understand  Includes  the 
dues  for  the  Quorum  Club,  amounted  to 
$490.71. 

In  addition  to  these  deductions  I  un- 
derstand on  his  1962  tax  return  there  Is 
a  $40,000  item  which  he  admits  receiv- 
ing as  a  fee  from  somewhere.  Mr.  Baker 
took  the  fifth  amendment  as  to  who  paid 
this  fee. 

In  the  light  of  these  nonitemized  de- 
ductions I  wonder  how  anyone  could  say 
within  any  degree  of  accuracy  that  all  of 
this  has  now  been  accounted  for  and  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  his  tax 
returns.  I  fail  to  understand  that  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Baker  has  taken  the  fifth 
amendment  before  the  committee  and 
has  flatly  refused  to  cooperate.  Now, 
unless  there  has  been  some  more  off  the 
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record  meetings  between  the  comjxUttee 
and  Mr.  Baker  or  his  counsel  which  we 
do  not  know  about,  I  do  not  know  how 
they  could  have  verified  these  various 
Items  Significantly,  no  itemized  re- 
port is  included  as  a  part  of  the  docu- 
ments which  are  officially  a  part  of  the 
committee  record. 

I  raise  this  point  because  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
cry  to  prejudge  the  tax  returns  of  Mr 
Baker  by  charging  that  they  are  out  " 
order  but  likewise  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  should  try  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  all  In  order  when  it 
is  obvious  that  none  of  us  as  Members  oi 
the  Senate  have  any  knowledge  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong.    That  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment    Our  responsibility  in  this  investi- 
gation is  solely  to  find  out  what  has  been 
Eolng  on  and  report  whether  there  has 
been  Improprieties  of  a  moral  or  busi- 
ness nature,  or  any  conflict  of  interest. 

and  so  forth.  ^.  ^  ..    .  +i,j„ 

Now  there  is  no  question  but  that  this 
ofT-the-record  meeting  of  this  key  wit- 
ness with  Baker's  attorney  was  arranged 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  As  evidence  of 
this  I  quote  the  questions  which  I  asked 
Mr.  Hauft: 

senator  Williams.  Did  Mr.  Bennett  Wil- 
liams know  that  the  Mr.  Hugler  who  accom- 
panied you  on  this  trip  was  a  representative 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee? 

Mr  Hatttt.  Definitely  yes,  because  Mr.  Hug- 
ler presented  his  credentials  to  Mr.  WUllams. 

Senator  Williams.  And  had  this  meeting 
between  you  and  Mr.  Bennett  WlUlams  been 
arranged  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee? 

Mr  HAirrr.  Tea,  because  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  It  before  they  so  advised  me  at  3:30 
pm.  on  March  23.  1964. 
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I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  will  say  as  a 
lavman  that  T  was  always  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  prosecuting  attorney 
did  not  send  his  key  witness  down  to  the 
defense  counsel  for  an  off-the-record  In- 
terview before  he  put  him  on  the  stand. 
To  me  that  procedure  appears  to  be 
highly  improper. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  yielded  the  floor.    The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has   the  floor^ 
Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr  SCOTT.  My  question  turns  on  the 
$820  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
for  taxi  fares,  while  Mr.  Baker  was  sec- 
retary to  the  majority.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  full-time  occupation 
with  the  Senate,  supposedly,  and  In  view 
of  the  duties  of  his  office— and.  Inci- 
dentally,  he  took  the  fifth  amendment, 
and  would  not  state  what  his  duties  were, 
although  we  are  aware  of  what  they 
were— and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  Included  the 
ascertaining  of  the  whereabouts  of  Sen- 
ators, members  of  his  party,  and  In  as- 
certaining how  they  might  be  expected 
to  vote  on  given  Issues.  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Baker  would  have 
to  spend  $820  In  taxi  fares. 


Does  the  Senator  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  round  up  Senators  from  the 
majority  side  to  the  extent  that  It  would 
require  Mr.  Baker  to  spend  that  much 
money?  I  may  say  that  from  my  ex- 
perience I  would  not  expect  it  would  be 
nece-sary,  with  two  automobUes  at  his 

disposal.  _      . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    In  view 

of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baker  had  an  official 
Government  car  at  his  disposal  24  hours 
a  day,  I  do  not  know  how  he  found  time 
to  utilize  $2,565  worth  of  air  travel  and  to 
spend  $824  for  taxi  fares,  and  do  all  the 
entertaining— over  $2,000— which  Is  al- 
leged he  had  done.  It  must  have  been 
rather  expensive  entertainment  and 
far  above  what  we  are  accustomed  to. 

I  make  one  further  point.  Unofficial- 
ly I  talked  with  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  who  indicated: 

Well  after  all,  these  signatures  of  ^e  ac- 
countant on  the  returns  are  not  Mr^Hauft  s 
signatures.  They  were  put  there  ^7  some 
person  unknown,  but  It  is  not  a  criminal 
forgery. 

I  never  heard  that  there  were  two 
types  of  forgeries. 

I  asked  what  he  meant;  he  said  that 
Mr  Baker  did  not  try  to  write  the  name 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  same  style. 
I  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  difference. 
If  a  man's  signature  appears  on  a  tax  re- 
turn along  with  the  forged  name  of  an 
accountant  obviously  it  has  been  done 
with  the  Intention  of  creating  the  im- 
pression that  the  accountant  had  audit- 
ed his  income  and  expenditures  for  the 

I  submitted  this  question  to  Mr  Colin 
F  Stam,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
and  Mr.  Stam's  letter  was  placed  in  «ie 
RECORD  yesterday.  Mr.  President,  for 
continuity,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Stam's  letter  again  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

This  is  an  important  point  in  this 

^^ere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONGRESS    or    THE    UNITED    STATES, 
JOINT    COMMrTTEK    ON    INTERNAL 

REVENtTE  Taxation,  ^  ^r  laeA 

Washingtcm.  March  25, 1984. 

Hon.  JOHN  J.  Williams, 
US.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  ,„    „ 

DEAR  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  "g^^^K  ^.^  P^^ff^^ 
provisions  applicable  In  a  sl*"^^//"^^^?"!.; 
tax  return  has  been  filed  with  a  forged 
signature  of  a  preparer  of  the  return. 

under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  such  an 
offense   may    be   Prosecuted    under    section 
7206(1)  or  under  section  7207.    Section  7206 
(1)  provides: 
"Any  person  who — 

••(1)  Declaration  under  penalties  of  per- 
jury.-Wimully  makes  and  subscribes  any 
return  statement,  or  other  document  which 
c^nS^  or  18  verified  by  a  written  declara- 
«on  that  It  is  made  under  the  Penalties  of 
perlury  and  which  he  does  not  believe  to 
be  tme  and  correct  as  to  every  material  mat- 
ter; or". 


"Shan  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  con- 
v?c«on  me'Sof^shall  be  fined  not  more  th^n 
ft5  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years. 
Jr  both,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion." 


Section  7207  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  fraudulent  returns,  statements,  or 
other  docvunents  provides: 

"Any  person  who  wUlfully  delivers  or  dis- 
closes tothe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  any 
list  return,  account,  statement,  or  other 
doc'ument,  known  by  him  to  be  /raudulent 
or  to  be  false  as  to  any  material  maUer. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  f  1.000  or  Im- 
prisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both^  Any 
person  requU-ed  pursuant  to  section  6047  (b) 
or  (c)  to  furnish  any  Information  to  tlie 
secretary  or  any  other  person  who  wlH^^^y 
furnishes  to  the  Secretary  or  such  other 
person  any  Information  known  by  hUn  to  be 
fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any  matCTlal 
matter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  H.OOO. 
or   imprisoned   not  more   than    1   year,   or 

both."  i  J 

such  an  offense  may  also  be  prose^ted 

under  section  1001  of  the  CrUnlnal  C<^e  of 

the  United  States  (title  18.  U.S.  Code) ,  which 

^'"Sec  1001  Stetements  or  Entries  General- 
ly Whoever.  In  any  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi- 
fles.  conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Colin  F.  Stam, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  establish  beyond  any  doubt 
the  fact  that  a  taxpayer  cannot  forge  aji 
accountant's  name  on  his  return  as  the 
preparer  of  the  return.  If  it  Is  not  his 
signature  he  is  violating  the  law  and 
must  pay  the  penalty.  That  is  the  law. 
If  it  is  not  accepted  as  the  law,  then  our 
whole  enforcement  provision  under  tne 
Revenue  Code  falls  down. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  coae 
which  provide  a  penalty  for  affixing  a 
false  signature.  Those  provisions  were 
put  in  the  law  at  the  time  we  removed 
from  the  code  the  requirement  that  the 
return  be  sworn  to  before  a  notary. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  law. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  forgery. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
is  he  not,  that  on  the  Income  tax  return, 
above  the  place  for  the  signatures,  there 
is  the  notation  that  a  person  subscribing 
his  name  thereto  is  aware  that  ariy  false 
statement  by  him  renders  him  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  perjury?  That 
Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn. Is  it  not? 

Mr  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  Stam  in  his  letter  states  that  a  per- 
son who  Is  guilty  of  such  an  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years,  or 
both,  together  with  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution. 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  criminal 
statutes  which  make  it  Ulegal  to  put 
anything  in  a  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turn for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
Government,  or  withholding  Information 
from  the  Government,  or  for  misleading 
the  Government.   Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Th^t  is 
correct.  Mr.  Stam  also  stated  it  appears 
under  section  7207  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  which  is  tied  to  the  penalty 
provision  of  section  1001  of  title  18. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  the  Senator  fiom 
Delaware  further  aware  of  the  fact  tjhat 
yesterday  I  inquired,  with  respect  to  jthe 
Income  tax  returns  allegedly  signed!  by 
Baker,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hau|t — 
and  incidentally,  Mr.  Hauft's  Initials  iare 
M.  L. — as  to  whether  they  had  in  ^act 
been  signed  by  the  same  man,  iind 
whether  they  had  been  signed  in  Mr. 
Baker's  own  handwriting,  and  I  asked 
the  committee  to  consider  calling  iji  a 
handwriting  expert  to  determine  that 
point,  inasmuch  as  we  are  circumscribed 
in  the  questions  we  can  ask  under  the 
Internal  revenue  laws,  and  I  was  ad- 
vised by  counsel  that  that  would  be  con- 
sidered, but  counsel  said  there  might  be 
other  ways  in  which  we  could  get  the 
same  Information.  I 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  not  finished.  I  do 
not  want  this  Investigation  to  close — I 
do  not  want  it  to  close  in  any  event  at 
this  time — but  I  do  not  want  it  to  close 
without  our  having  ascertained  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Baker  signed  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hauft  on  the  return  and  whether  [he 
signed  the  name  of  Mr.  Hauft  on  the 
return  of  the  Carousel  Motel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It|  is 
Important  to  find  out  who  forged  the 
name  of  the  accountant  on  the  retuwis. 
However,  the  advice  I  received  was  tjiat 
whoever  files  a  return  bearing  a  false 
signature  assumes  the  responsibility. 
Mr.  Baker  filed  these  returns.  He  th^e- 
fore  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
forged  signatures.  Conceivably,  he  could 
say,  "That  is  a  forged  tax  return;  I  did 
not  sign  it."  He  could  say.  "I  did  hot 
even  sign  my  own  name  to  the  report." 
In  that  event  Mr.  Baker  would  have  no 
tax  return  filed,  and  there  would  be  tiwo 
forgeries  and  a  tax  evasion.  However, 
the  burden  of  proof  comes  back  on  ihe 
taxpayer:  he  has  verified  all  this  infor- 
mation on  the  return  and  he  has  certified 
the  signature  when  he  signed  it.  Mr. 
Baker  has  to  do  more  than  take  the  fi^th 
amendment  to  get  out  of  this  one. 

This  is  a  clear-cut  case  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  under  the  li- 
rectlon  of  the  majority,  sent  subpenas 
to  various  banks  having  made  loans  or 
having  had  other  transactions  with  Mr. 
Baker,  certain  of  those  subpenas  wfere 
carefully  drawn  to  contain  In  the  de- 
mand for  the  records  from  the  bank$  a 
blanket  demand  for  any  records  pertain- 
ing to  the  tax  return  or  any  papers  that 
were  related  to  the  tax  returns  of  Mr. 
Baker  and  his  wife;  but — and  I  repiat 
this  and  I  ask  Senators  to  give  careful 
attention  to  this — but  that  on  the  si4b- 
pena  for  Mr.  Baker  to  testify  there  \tas 
no  demand  in  it  that  Mr.  Baker  produce 
bis  own  income  tax  return,  copies  of  nis 
return,  and  his  working  papers,  or  ai^y- 
thing  directly  pertaining  to  the  return  of 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  wife,  even  though  Mr. 
Baker,  and  not  the  banks,  would  be  ex- 


pected to  know  the  most  about  his  tax 
return,  but  probably  would  have  no  in- 
formation whatever  on  it.  Was  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  aware  of  this 
strange  omission? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
not.    I  have  not  seen  the  subpenas. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  subpena 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  subpena 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  of  America, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
To    Robert    G.    Baker,     Washington,    D.C., 
Greetings: 

Pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  you  are 
hereby  commanded  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1964,  at  10  a.m.,  at  their  commit- 
tee room.  305  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  then  and  there  to  testify 
what  you  may  know  relative  to  the  subject 
matters  under  consideration  by  said  com- 
mittee, and  produce  for  the  period  January 
1,  1960,  through  October  7,  1963,  the  docu- 
ments described  in  schedule  1,  attached  here- 
to and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Hereof  fall  not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  In 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

To  W.  E.  Meehan  to  serve  and  return. 

Production  of  these  records  at  the  office 
above-described  will  be  waived  at  this  time, 
if  made  available  for  inspection  forthwith 
to  the  committee's  investigators. 

Given  under  my  hand,  by  order  of  the 
committee,  this  14th  day  of  February,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 


Chairman,   Committee   on   Rules  and 
Administration. 

ScHEDTJLB  I — A  Part  of  Subpena  of  Robert 
G.  Baker 

1.  All  records,  memorandums,  and  docu- 
ments showing  payments  In  money  or  prop- 
erty made  to  Robert  G.  Baker  by  Don  B. 
Reynolds. 

2.  All  correspondence  or  documents  relat- 
ing to  promissory  notes  or  other  obligations 
from  Robert  O.  Baker  to  Don  B.  Reynolds, 
together  with  any  contracts  or  agreements 
between  them  relating  to  any  or  all  business 
or  financial  transactions. 

3.  All  of  the  correpondence  flies  of  Robert 
G.  Baker  concerning  the  Mortgage  Guaranty 
Insurance  Corp.,  and  the  issuance  and  sale 
of  its  capital  stock  to  him  or  other  persons 
upon  his  request  and  at  his  direction,  in- 
cluding all  documents  disclosing  Robert  G. 
Baker's  beneficial  Interest  in  the  stock  of 
that  company;  whether  issued  in  his  name  or 
the  names  of  others. 

4.  All  memorandums  or  correspondence  or 
other  communications  with  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  or  other  public  officials  or 
agencies  concerning  the  effect  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  upon  the 
income  tax  llabUlty  of  MGIC. 

6.  All  agreements,  memorandums,  or  docu- 
ments relating  to  Robert  G.  Baker's  stock 
ownership  in  Serv-U  from  the  date  of  Its 
organization.  Including  payments  by  him  to 
the  company  and  the  company  to  him  or 
anyone  else  for  his  benefit. 

6.  AU  letters,  memorandums,  or  documents 
showing  the  receipt  by  Robert  G.  Baker  of 
money  from  Capitol  Vending  or  any  of  Its 
officers  or  employees. 

7.  All  records  or  documents  concerning  the 
Haitian  Meat  Co.  (HAMPCO)  for  the  years 
1961,  1962,  and  1963,  and  all  payments  to 
him  or  anyone  for  his  benefit  by  that  com- 
pany; all  such  records  concerning  William 
Kentor  or  Packers  Provision  Co.  of  Chicago, 
m..  and  pajrments  made  by  either  of  them 


to  him  or  anyone  for  his  benefit;  all  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  and  agree, 
ments  between  Robert  G.  Baker  and  Jose 
Benltez  or  Andres  Lopez  or  Marshall  F.  Dancy. 

8.  All  correspondence,  memorandums,  and 
documents  relating  to  business  or  financial 
transactions  with  Fred  Black,  Thomas  Webb 
or  Francis  Law,  either  as  individuals  or 
representatives  of  others. 

9.  All  correspondence,  documents,  and 
memorandums  relating  to  chainstores,  or  as- 
sociation of  chainstores,  or  trade  associationB 
or  organizations  with  persons  registered  as 
lobbyists  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

10.  All  documents,  letters,  telegrams  and 
other  memorandiuns  concerning  communica- 
tions with  and  visits  to  the  North  American 
Aviation  Corp.  and  other  corporations  hav- 
ing defense  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  agencies  thereof. 

11.  Any  and  all  correspondence,  docu- 
ments, or  memorandums  between  Robert  Q. 
Baker  and  Edward  J.  Levinson,  Morris  Seigel- 
baum.  Jack  D.  Cooper  and  Edward  Torres. 

12.  All  bUls,  vouchers  and  evidence  of 
expenditures  for  equipment  and  furnishings 
installed  into  the  Town  Hoxise  located  at 
308  N  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  the  Senator  further 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  secure  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  Mr.  Baker's  employees 
while  he  was  secretary  to  the  majority; 
specifically,  Mrs.  Broom,  the  former  wile 
of  Mr.  Baker's  law  associate,  Mr.  Tucker; 
of  one  Rein  Vander  Zee,  only  recently 
released  from  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
that  staff — and  I  say  "released,"  not 
"resigned."  as  voluntarily  resigning,  as 
we  doubtless  will  be  told  he  did.  I  pre- 
fer to  use  the  word  "released"  in  view  of 
what  Mr.  Vander  Zee  has  been  telling 
aroimd  town.  The  third  employee  was 
Mr.  Jay  McDonnell. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Delaware  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  our  efforts  to  secxire 
the  testimony  of  people  who  worked 
under  Mr.  Baker,  we  were  defeated  by  6 
votes  to  3  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  are,  therefore, 
prevented  from  learning  any  of  Mr. 
Baker's  activities,  so  far  as  those  em- 
ployees could  cast  light  on  them? 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  further 
prevented  from  learning  something  I 
am  pursuing,  so  far  fruitlessly,  with 
respect  to  a  line  of  questioning  as  to 
what  gifts  of  campaign  contributions,  if 
any,  either  Mr.  Baker  or  his  wife  may 
have  received,  and  particularly  what  he 
did  in  apparently  misappropriating 
$1,500  in  campaign  funds  which  he  re- 
ceived for  the  benefit  of  one  Preston  J. 
Moore,  who,  I  believe,  is  from  Oklahoma 
City. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Delaware  aware  of 
how  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  frustrated  and  denied 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  testimony 
of  the  very  people  who  worked  with  Mr. 
Baker,  who  would  know  the  most  about 
his  operations,  and  whom  the  commit- 
tee, using  the  brute  force  of  its  majority 
membership,  decided  not  to  call,  by  a 
vote,  as  I  recall,  of  6  to  3?  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
read  in  the  press  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  not  to  call  certain  witnesses.  I 
deeply  regret  such  a  decision  having  been 
made.    I  do  not  think  we  have  answers 
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to  the  many  questions  which  have  been 
advanced  during  the  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation. 

We  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  full  disclosure  regardless  of  who 
may  be  involved. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  without  In 
any  way  making  a  judgment  on  Mr. 
Baker's  tax  returns  or  usurping  the  re- 
sponsibility which  clearly  lies  with  the 
Treasury  Department  in  any  prosecution 
that  may  be  necessary  from  any  error 
that  might  be  in  these  returns,  there  are 
a  few  points  that  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  in  response  to  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

The  reason  why  it  was  decided  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
yesterday  not  to  engage  an  expert  or 
consultant  to  make  a  handwriting  analy- 
sis was  that  this  is  already  being  done  by 
handwriting  experts  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  This  is  a  matter  of 
public  record  in  the  open  hearings. 

Another  point  was  that  the  rather  gen- 
erous $824  deduction  for  taxi  fares  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Baker's  records,  made 
by  the  law  office  of  Tucker  &  Baker,  but 
was  not  an  individual  transaction,  and 
did  not  Involve  an  official  function  of 
the  secretary  of  the  majority. 

Third,  the  reason  why  the  Income  tax 
returns  of  Mr.  Baker  were  not  subpenaed 
was  that  they  were  made  available  to 
Rules  Committee  Investigators  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  copies  of  them  in  its  files. 


PESTICIDE  BUILDUP  IN  WATER 
SOURCES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  not  be  a  silent  spring  insofar  as  the 
pesticide  problem  Is  concerned. 

On  March  19,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  an- 
nounced that  water  pollution  Involving 
toxic  synthetic  organic  materials — pes- 
ticides— appears  to  be  the  cause  of  mas- 
sive and  continuing  fish  kills  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  drainage  basin  and  its  es- 
tuarine  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  March  24  the  British  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Fisheries,  and  Food  placed 
three  widely  used  pesticides  under  "severe 
restrictions." 

The  pesticide  Involved  In  the  Louisiana 
fish  kill — endrin — is  closely  related  to 
two  of  the  pesticides — aldrin  and  dlel- 
drin — placed  under  restriction  by  the 
British. 

Today  it  is  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  Louisiana  authorities  have 
informed  the  Public  Health  Service  that 
shrimp  as  well  as  fish  have  been  killed 
by  the  pesticide  buildup  in  the  Mississippi 
River. 

According  to  available  evidence,  the 
use  of  pesticides  responsible  for  this  lat- 
est report  of  damage  was  not  accidental, 
excessive,  or  in  any  way  extraordinary. 
It  was  business  as  usual,  and  the  com- 
placency that  has  existed  up  to  this 
point  has  got  to  be  replaced  by  a  new, 
hard  look  at  the  fsu;ts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Louisiana  fish  kill 
presents  a  whole  new  dimension  to  the 
pesticide  problem.  Information  fur- 
nished me  to  date  indicates  unbelievably 


low  levels  of  toxic  material  found  in  the 
dead  and  dying  fish.  These  materials 
are  found  not  only  in  the  fatty  tissues 
of  the  fish  but  in  the  blood  as  well. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  date  of  accidental 
spills  or  unusually  high  nmoffs  that 
would  account  for  the  high  fish  mortality. 
The  kills  have  taken  place  at  the  same 
time  of  year  each  year  for  the  past  4 
years. 

The  Louisiana  fish  kill  should  silence 
the  ijesticlde  apologists  once  and  for  all. 
I  recall  a  recent  article  in  Sports  Illus- 
trated entitled,  of  all  things,  "The  Llfe- 
Giving  Spray"  which  assured  and  reas- 
sured hunters  and  fishermen  of  a  con- 
tinued large  stock  of  fish  and  game. 
This  situation  should  silence  those  who 
repeat  the  "read  the  label"  litany  since 
all  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  fish 
kills  are  occurring  despite  use  of  the 
toxic  materials  as  directed. 

Finally,  this  matter  raises  many  seri- 
ous and  as  yet  xmanswered  questions. 
What  of  other  river  basins?  Is  a  pesti- 
cide buildup  occurring  now  in  every 
major  water  source  in  the  United  States? 
I  have  asked  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  look  into  this  possibility.  What  of 
the  food  and  water  supply  in  the  affected 
area?  I  have  asked  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration for  definitive  answers.  What  of 
the  Government's  power  to  act  in  this 
matter?  Is  It  adequate?  Which  agency 
is  best  equipped  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem? Are  the  agencies  working  together 
toward  a  solution?  These  and  other 
questions  demand  prompt  answers.  I  am 
announcing,  therefore,  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  will  resume  its 
hearings  on  the  use  of  pesticides  in  2 
weeks  in  order  to  get  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  announcement  on  the 
Louisiana  fish  kill,  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  entitled  "Sci- 
ence Tracks  Down  a  Fish  Killer,"  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Pesticides  Fatal  to  Gulf  Shrimp." 
and  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Public 
.  Health  Service  from  the  Louisiana 
Health  Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement, articles,  and  letter  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  have  announced  that 
water  pollution  involving  toxic  synthetic 
organic  materials  appears  to  be  the  cause  of 
massive  and  continuing  fish  kills  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  drainage  basin  and  Its 
estuarine  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Several  chemical  compounds  have  been 
found  In  significant  quantities  In  dead  and 
dying  fish  and  In  the  water  environment,  in- 
cluding at  least  two  substances  so  far  un- 
identified and  two  pesticides,  endrin  and 
dieldrln. 

The  announcement  follows  3  months  of  in- 
vestigations carried  on  by  a  team  of  engineers 
and  scientists  from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution 
Control.  The  studies  were  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  of  Louisiana  because  of  a 
series   of  fish   deaths   involving  millions  of 


fish  which  have  taken  place  in  the  river  and 
the  gulf  each  fall  and  winter  since  1960. 

Both  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  Intensifying  their  food  and  water 
protection  surveillance  activities  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin. 

Some  trace  quantities  of  organic  chem- 
icals are  normally  present  In  drinking  water 
BuppUes;  levels  foxmd  In  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Basin  do  not  present  any  Immediate 
health  problems. 

Aquatic  life  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
pollution  from  certain  S3mthetlc  organic 
wastes;  the  presence.  In  water,  of  some  of 
these  substances  In  proportions  less  than 
one  part  per  billion  Is  lethal  to  some  fish 
varieties.  The  Intensive  studies  underway 
will  Identify  any  potential  hazards  to  health 
from  the  consumption  of  fish  in  which  toxic 
substances  may  be  concentrated. 

Examination  of  dead  and  dying  fish,  of 
mud,  and  of  the  river  water  has  shown  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  synthetic  organic 
materials.  Recently  developed  measuring 
techniques  enabled  Public  Health  Service 
scientists  to  detect  tind  measure  these  sub- 
stances in  quantities  as  small  as  parts  per 
trillion.  The  analyses  were  made  inde- 
pendently by  five  teams  of  investigators, 
four  within  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
one  private  research  team. 

Biologists  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
ruled  out  parasitic  or  bacterial  disease  as 
the  cause  of  the  fish  kills.  Metals  and  en- 
vironmental conditions  such  as  low  dissolved 
oxygen  and  drastic  temperature  changes  have 
also  been  ruled  out  as  causes  of  these  deaths. 

In  cooperation  with  several  States  In  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Basin,  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Is  establishing  a  con- 
tinuing study  to  determine  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  measures  necessary  to  protect 
these  waters  for  all  legitimate  uses.  Scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  being  assigned  to  the 
area  and  will  be  supported  by  several  labora- 
tories of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  this  effort. 

The  Public  Health  Service's  studies  are 
now  being  reviewed  by  other  Pederal  agen- 
cies including  the  Department  of  AgrlcvU- 
ture,  and  the  Department  of  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

[Prom   the   New   York  Herald  Tribune. 
Mar.  23,  1964] 
Science  Tracks  Down  a  Pish  Khj^kr — ^Mis- 
sissippi Plague  Blamed  on  Pebticid* 
(By  Stuart  H.  Loory) 

Washington. — Dead  fish  by  the  millions. 
Louisianians  along  the  bayoxis  and  levees  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  basins 
last  virlnter  could  see  the  bloated  bodies  of 
catfish,  menhaden  and  speckled  and  white 
trout  on  the  banks  and  fioatlng  on  the  water 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

Tugboat  captains  said  the  strange  fish  kill 
had  spread  up  the  river  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 
The  kill  even  spread  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Ducks  were  dead.  There  were  reports  that 
the  higher  orders  of  water  life — ttu-tlee, 
porpoises  and  whales — had  been  found  dead, 
but  these  were  never  confirmed. 

The  great  fish  kills  were  almost  expected 
as  the  fall  tuirned  to  winter  and  "Ole  Man 
River,"  completing  another  year  In  Its  eternal 
wandering,  slowed  and  grew  shallower. 
Rlvermen  had  watched  the  same  phenomenon 
In  1960,  1961,  and  1962. 

What  had  brought  the  great  sUence  to 
the  waters  of  the  river?  In  the  first  3  years — 
while  Rachel  Carson's  book,  "Silent  Spring," 
was  sparking  fervent  debate  In  the  Nation — 
Louisiana  health  and  wildlife  authorities  In- 
vestigated. 
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They  looked  for  some  strange  spillage 
the  river — the  Introduction  of  a  poison 
cldentally — and  they  found  none. 

They  looked  for  pollution  of  raw 
and  found  nothing  more  than  normal 

They  looked  for  a  change   In  water 
peratures  and  found  none. 

They  looked  for  a  bacterial  and  viral 
ease  affecting  the  fish  and  fovmd  none, 
year,  they  looked  for  botulism  after  the 
Lakes  whlteflsh  scare  but  foxind  none. 

CRITICAL  TESTS 

They  even  considered  pesticides  but  tests 
found  none  of  the  toxic  bug  killers  In 
water,  the  Mississippi  mud,  or  the  fish, 
that  was  3  years  ago  and  since  then,  chemists 
have  grown  more  sophisticated  In  the   way 
of  finding  organic  substances.  i 

Three  years  ago,  trace  amounts  of  pesti- 
cides were  measured  in  parts  per  million. 
Now  they  can  be  found  if  their  quant  ties 
are  as  small  as  parts  per  trillion.  In  o;her 
words,  scientists  have  Increased  their  Jbll- 
Itles  to  measure  pesticides  a  mllllonfold. 

That  fact  Is  Important  In  considering  the 
Mississippi  fish  kills.  Last  December,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  called  on  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service's  Division  of  Water  Supply  jand 
Pollution  Control  to  solve  the  mystery.i 

Last  week,  the  commission  found  there 
was  enough  pesticide  endrln  in  the  blooii  of 
the  dead  flsh  to  kill  them.  In  addition,!  the 
scientists  established  that  the  pesticide  dlel- 
drln  also  In  the  flsh  as  well  as  DDT,  DDE, 
another  pesticide,  and  two  unidentified  com- 
pounds that  are  probably  products  of  j  the 
pesticides'  action  within  the  fish. 

THE  CLINCHXE 

Using  newly  developed  analytical  metl^ods, 
the  scientists  found  almost  unbellev(ably 
small  amounts  of  pesticides  up  and  dkswn 
the  Mississippi  River.  Then  they  took  Sam- 
ples of  dead  and  dying  fish,  froze  themiamd 
shipped  them  to  the  Public  Health  Service's 
Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  In  Cincin- 
nati. At  the  laboratory,  they  found  thatj  flsh 
took  the  pesticides  In,  but  did  not  exirete 
them.  Concentrations  of  the  chemical  built 
up  one  thousand  fold  compared  wlthl  the 
amounts  In  the  water  the  flsh  came  fropi. 

In  further  tests,  scientists  took  unjcon- 
tamlnated  flsh  and  fed  them  endrln.  It  took 
far  less  to  kill  them  than  they  had  foxiqd  In 
the  dead  Mississippi  catflsh. 

"How  does  Rachel  Carson  look  now|?"  a 
reporter  asked  a  group  of  Public  Health 
Service  officials  and  scientists  last  week, 

"She  looks  pretty  good."  one  answ»red. 
Btlll  stunned  by  the  unbelievably  small 
quantity  of  pesticides  that  got  Into  the 
water. 

Dr.  Leon  Weinberger,  chief  of  the  crater 
pollution  division's  branch  of  applied  sci- 
ence. Is  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  endrln 
or  dleldrln  killed  the  fish.  There  could  be 
more  to  It  than  that,  though  everything 
points  In  that  direction. 

"This  is  Just  the  beginning  of  our  In- 
vestigation, not  the  end."  he  said.  "There 
are  lots  of  unanswered  questions." 

A  carefully  worded  press  release  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  says: 

"Some  trace  quantities  of  organic  cl  eml- 
cals  (such  as  pesticides)  are  normally  pres- 
ent In  drinking  water  supplies;  levels  fovmd 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  basin  do  not  present 
any  Inunedlate  health  problems." 

The  key  word  In  that  commlttee-wi  Itten 
statement  Is  "Immediate."  The  people  of 
New  Orleans  can  drink  Mississippi  Rive*  wa- 
ter today,  which  contains  some  endrln 
won't  kill  them.  But  Dr.  Weinberger 
his  colleagues  are  frankly  worried  about  the 
future. 

They  want  to  establish  whether  the 
Blsslppl — definitely  unsafe  for  flsh — Is 
for  other  uses  such  as  drinking  water 
gatlon.  recreational,  or  commercial  use. 
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cles  that  sucks  food  out  of  the  river  silt  and 
the  fish  most  affected — Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  diet  In  the  gulf  coast  region. 

DIET  PROBLEM 

"We  are  all  concerned  about  people  eating 
fish."  James  B.  Coulter,  an  official  In  the 
Division,  said. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  also 
concerned — and  not  only  about  catflsh. 
Clams  and  other  shellflsh  on  the  river  bot- 
tom have  been  tested  and  the  pesticide  has 
been  found.  The  FDA  has  previously  ruled 
that  no  foods  can  be  marketed  with  any 
amount  at  all  of  endrln.  But  that  was  prior 
to  the  new  testing  techniques  that  allow  de- 
tection of  far  smaller  quantities. 

The  FDA  Is  now  Investigating  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  action  should  be  taken. 
Possibilities  Include  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
endrln,  regulation  of  Its  use,  or  a  ban  on  any 
foods  containing  It.  Such  actions  would, 
of  course,  have  far-reaching  repercussions 
In  the  fishing  and  farming  industries. 

There  are  stlU  more  unanswered  questions 
for  example: 

Where  did  the  pesticides  come  from? 

Suggested  answer:  The  Mississippi  drains 
one-quarter  of  all  the  farmland  In  the  United 
States.  The  pesticides  are  widely  used  In 
controlling  menaces  to  grains.  Some  flnd 
their  way  Into  the  river  by  simply  washing 
off  the  land  In  a  rain.  Others  are  dumped 
In  by  careless  airplane  spraying  operations, 
and  still  others  when  farmers  wash  out  pes- 
ticide containers  for  reuse  and  let  the  water 
run  out  sewage  systems  that  drain  Into  the 
river. 

LETHAL    WINNER 

Why  do  they  concentrate  on  the  river  bot- 
tom and  why  do  the  flsh  only  die  In  the 
winter? 

Suggested  answer:  It  could  be  that  In  the 
winter,  the  river  slows  down  and  the  pesti- 
cides have  more  of  a  chance  to  drop  to  the 
bottom.  Or  maybe  It's  diffused  throughout 
the  water  and  the  flsh.  which  concentrate 
the  chemicals  In  their  fatty  tissues,  use  up 
more  fat  to  keep  warm  in  the  winter,  allow- 
ing the  pesticides  Into  their  bloodstreams. 

What  are  the  dangers  to  humans? 

The  scientists  don't  know. 

Why  are  salt  water  flsh  In  the  gulf — where 
the  pesticide  concentrations  are  even 
smaller — dying? 

Suggested  answer:  Maybe  their  tolerance 
to  the  chemical  Is  less  than  In  river  flsh. 

"This  all  opens  up  a  new  dimension  in 
water  pollution  research,"  Dr.  Weinberger 
said.  "It  won't  be  right  to  put  all  the  blame 
on  endrln  and  take  endrln  off  the  market. 
Because  It  will  happen  again  with  an- 
other chemical  and  another." 

As  man  tampers  with  his  environment 
more  and  more,  the  desperate  need  for  some 
basic  understanding  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples Involved  becomes  ever  more  apparent. 
That's  the  real  lesson  'Ole  Man  River's*  dead 
fish  have  brought  home  In  earnest. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  25,  1964] 
Brttish  Restrict  Three  Pesticides — Poten- 
tial Peril  to  Humans  Is  Cited  by  Govern- 
ment 

(By  John  Hlllaby) 

London,  March  24. — Three  widely  used 
pesticides  related  to  DDT  have  been  placed 
under  severe  restrictions  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food. 
They  are  aldrln,  dleldrln  and  heptachlor. 

Because  they  persist  In  the  soil  for  a  long 
time,  these  pesticides  are  feared  as  potential 
hazards  to  human  health. 

Announcing  the  restrictions  In  the  House 
of  Commons  today.  Christopher  Soames,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  said  that  he  had 
been  advised  to  limit  their  use  by  a  commit- 
tee of  scientists  who  had  been  investigating 
poisonous  substances  used  In  agriculture 
and  food  storage. 


The  committee,  he  said,  found  no  evidence 
of  any  "serious  immediate  hazard"  to  hu- 
mans from  the  use  of  these  pesticides  or  to 
wildlife,  apart  from  certain  species  of  pred- 
atory birds. 

He  rejected  the  suggestion  that  these 
chemicals  "many  be  severe  liver  poisons  or 
that  they  can  be  condemned  as  presenting 
a  carcinogenic  hazard  to  man." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  said,  "the  com- 
mittee regard  it  as  a  matter  of  concern  that 
traces  of  the  chemicals  are  being  found  in 
so  many  situations  and  express  the  firm 
opinion  that  accumulative  contamination 
of  the  environment  by  the  more  persistent 
organo-chlorlne  pesticides  should  be  cur- 
tailed." 

By  "curtailed"  the  Minister  meant  that 
fertilizers,  seed  dressings,  sheep  dips  and 
garden  products  containing  aldrln,  dleldrln 
and  heptachlor  would  no  longer  be  available 
In  a  few  months,  except  In  one  of  two  spe- 
cific Instances  such  as  In  the  precision  drill- 
ing  of  seed. 

MANUFACTURERS    DISSENT 

The  Minister  said  that  the  manufacturers 
of  aldrln  and  dleldrln  had  Informed  him 
they  "disagreed  strongly  with  the  commit- 
tee's sclentlflc  conclusions  since  their  own 
researchers  suggested  that,  after  reaching  a 
certain  harmless  level  of  concentration,  the 
chemicals  ceased  to  have  any  further  cumu- 
lative effect." 

This  viewpoint  has  been  rejected  as  "un- 
proven"  by  Sir  James  Cook,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  25  scientists  appointed  to  Investi- 
gate the  dangers  of  pesticides. 

A  section  of  the  committee  found  that  the 
present  use  of  organo-chlorlnes  In  Britain 
was  "excessive  In  terms  of  resulting  bene- 
fits." 

This  group  reported  that  If  all  the  pesti- 
cides Investigated  were  withdrawn  the  an- 
nual potential  loss  of  crops  would  be  no 
more  than  250,000  acres  out  of  the  total  of 
more  than  7.6  million  now  under  cultiva- 
tion and  that  the  loss  could  be  reduced  to 
about  75.000  acres  by  the  use  of  less  harm- 
ful chemicals. 

Fears  about  the  side  effects  of  aldrln, 
dleldrln  and  heptachlor  were  first  expressed 
In  1957  by  various  bird  and  animal  protec- 
tion societies.  Since  then  large  numbers  of 
seed-  and  worm-eating  birds  have  been  found 
poisoned  each  spring  and  birds  of  prey  such 
as  hawks,  falcons  and  eagles  have  been  great- 
ly reduced,  some  to  the  point  of  near  ex- 
tinction. 

A  recent  Ministry  of  Health  report,  "For 
the  Guidance  of  Medical  Practitioners"  said 
that  endrln  was  more  toxic  than  the  oth- 
ers and  that  no  specific  chemical  tests  for 
endrln  poisoning  existed. 

A  separate  Government  report  on  endrln 
and  four  other  pesticides  reputed  to  be  dan- 
gerous (endosulfan,  chlordane,  toxaphene 
and  rhothane)  Is  expected  later  this  year. 

The  Government  expects  that  restrictions 
on  aldrln.  dleldrln  and  heptachlor  will  In- 
crease sales  of  DDT.  The  Investigating  com- 
mittee expressed  hope  that  the  pesticide  In- 
dustry "will  do  Its  utmost  to  produce  less 
persistent  alternatives." 

The  committee  found  that  "DDT  Is  at  least 
as  persistent  as  dleldrln  in  the  soU"  and  that 
half  the  original  amount  of  It  applied  could 
be  detected  between  2V'2  and  5  years  later. 
The  persistence  of  an  alternative  pesticide 
recommended  called  BHC  (benzene  hexaclo- 
rtde)  Is  less  than  that  of  DDT.  the  commit- 
tee's Investigators  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  26,  1964] 
PisncTOES  Fatal  to  Gulf  Shrimp — Authori- 
ties Feab  Poisoning  of  Commercial  Areas 

(By  Donald  Janson) 
New   Orleans,  March   25.— Louisiana   au- 
thorities said  today  that  shrimp  as  well  as 
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flsh  had  been  killed  by  pesticides  found  in 
the  mud  and  water  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Dr.  James  R.  Strain,  president  of  the  Loui- 
siana Board  of  Health,  said  It  was  not  certain 
whether  the  pesticides  were  poisoning  only 
the  small  shrimp  found  In  the  river  or  also 
the  popular  larger  variety  harvested  com- 
mercially In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

He  said  State  and  Federal  agencies  had  be- 
gun Investigations  to  find  out. 

Gulf  shrimping  Is  a  multlmllUon-doUar 
Industry  here.  It  was  assumed  at  first  that 
the  contaminated  water  of  the  Mississippi 
would  be  sufficiently  diluted  by  the  gulf  so 
It  would  not  affect  shrimp  and  oysters. 

Now.  Dr.  Strain  has  reported.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  In  Washington, 
that  endrln,  dleldrln,  heptachlor,  DDE,  and 
DDT  have  been  found  in  Louisiana  shrimp. 
effects  off  coast  unknown 
Reached  In  Baton  Rouge  today  after  the 
letter  had  been  made  public,  Dr.  Strain  said 
It  remained  to  be  determined  whether  big 
commercial  shrimp  grounds  off  the  coast  were 
affected. 

He  expressed  concern  over  the  possible 
cumulative  effects  on  human  health  of  eat- 
ing any  seafood  containing  traces  of  toxic 
pesticides. 

In  the  letter,  he  asked  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  provide  "the  earliest  possible  as- 
sistance" In  determining  human  tolerances 
to  pesticides  that  might  be  consumed  In  sea- 
food or  drinking  water. 

New  Orleans  and  other  Mississippi  River 
cities  take  their  drinking  water  from  the 
river.  Even  after  treatment  of  the  water, 
traces  of  endrln  and  dleldrln  remain,  Dr. 
Strain  said. 

Millions  of  fish  were  found  detwi  In  the 
Mississippi  this  winter,  for  the  fourth  year. 
The  cause  was  a  mystery  to  Louisiana  au- 
thorities until  the  Public  Health  Service  ap- 
plied new  testing  techniques  this  winter  and 
announced  last  week  that  the  Mississippi 
contained  sufficient  amount  of  endrln  and 
dleldrln  to  kill  the  fish. 

Synthetic  pesticides  such  as  these  have 
been  used  In  steadily  growing  amounts  since 
1957  to  kill  insects  that  plague  corn,  cotton, 
sugarcane,  and  other  crops.  More  than  700 
million  pounds  of  the  potent  chemicals  now 
are  applied  annually. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  are 
walled  In  by  levees.  Authorities  believe  the 
pesticides  found  In  the  water  here  entered 
by  way  of  tributaries  draining  cropland 
farther  north. 

The  killing  of  the  fish  begins  each  fall  and 
has  been  worsening.  Authorities  believe  that 
the  fish  may  store  the  lethal  poison  In  fat 
until  It  is  needed  In  cold  weather  for  meta- 
bolic sustenance,  then  die  when  it  is  drawn 
Into  the  bloodstream. 

The  board  of  health  asked  for  a  Federal 
Investigation  to  make  sure  of  the  source  of 
the  pollution,  as  well  as  for  prompt  aid  In  de- 
termining human  tolerances  over  the  years  to 
the  minute  amounts  of  Insecticides  found 
in  the  water  and  seafood. 

In  letters  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
congressional  delegation  In  Washington,  Dr. 
Strain  wrote  that  the  Public  Health  Servlc« 
had  Indicated  a  willingness  to  help  but  "it 
appears  that  they  are  not  able  to  make  a 
maximum  effort  because  of  limitations  im- 
posed by  their  current  budget." 

Other  State  health  officials  called  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  money. 

Last  May,  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  after  long  study,  urged  strong 
action  to  assure  more  Judicious  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 

Yesterday  the  British  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Fisheries,  and  Food  sharply  re- 
stricted the  use  of  aldrln,  dleldrln,  and  hep- 
tachlor as  potential  hazards  to  human  health. 


Louisiana  State  Boaeb  of  Health, 

New  Orleans.  La..  March.  20. 1»€4 
Dr.  R.  J.  Anderson, 

Assistant  Surgeon  General.  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  State  Services.  Environmental  Health, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Anderson:  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  the  news  release  datad  March 
19  by  your  division  of  water  supply  and 
pollution  control  regarding  the  presence  of 
Insecticides  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River, 
however,  I  am  Inclosing  a  copy  of  the  release 
for  your  ready  reference. 

The  finding  of  insecticides  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  water  and  In  Mississippi  River  flsh 
poses  a  problem  which  appears  to  be  beyond 
the  capability  of  State  boards  of  health  and 
other  State  agencies  to  solve. 

Endrln  has  been  found  In  dead  and  dying 
bottom-feeding  fish  in  concentrations  up  to 
7  p>art8  per  million;  endrln  has  been  found 
In  raw  river  water  by  carbon  filter  extraction 
In  concentrations  ranging  from  0.054  to  0.134 
part  per  billion,  and  dleldrln  In  concentra- 
tions ranging  from  0.011  to  0.034  part  per 
billion;  endrln  has  been  found  in  New 
Orleans  finished  water  in  trace  quantities  of 
0.025  part  per  billion  and  dleldrln  at  less 
than  0.0027  part  per  billion. 

Heptachlor,  DDE,  DDT,  dleldrln,  and  en- 
drln have  been  found  In  shrimp. 

The  areas  In  which  we  need  help  (and  we 
feel  that  the  Public  Health  Service  Is  the 
agency  to  give  us  this  help  are  as  follows: 

A.  Determination  of  the  specific  sources 
of  Insecticides  found.  Although  the  concen- 
trations seem  to  increase  In  reaches  of  the 
Mississippi  River  In  Louisiana  there  Is  really 
no  drainage  to  the  river  from  Louisiana  soils 
and  there  are  no  Louisiana  industries  dis- 
charging Insecticide  wastes  Into  the  river. 

B.  Technical  assistance  in  the  anal3rsls  of 
water  and  food  stimples. 

C.  Technical  assistance  In  the  evaluation 
of  water  treatment  plant  operations  to  effect 
maximum  insecticide  removal. 

D.  Assistance  in  determining  the  toxic 
level  to  humans  of  Insecticides.  The  Infor- 
mation needed  Includes  both  chronic  and 
cumulative  effects. 

Please  consider  this  a  formal  request  to 
your  agency  for  the  earliest  possible  assist- 
ance In  solving  these  and  related  problems. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  R.  Strain,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 

State  Health  Officer. 


THE  PASSOVER 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  46th 
anniversary  of  the  day  in  1918  when  the 
Byelonissian  Democratic  Republic  pro- 
claimed Its  independence  was  celebrated 
this  year  on  March  23.  It  marks  the 
determination  of  an  ancient  people  to 
maintain  their  identity  apart  from  the 
Russian  conqueror  and  to  keep  alive  the 
hope  of  eventual  liberty  and  independ- 

6I1C6. 

Under  Soviet  domination  the  Byelo- 
russian people  have  been  subjected  to 
ruthless  persecution,  economic  exploita- 
tion, and  harsh  oppression.  Their  efforts 
to  assert  independence  have  been 
crushed  by  mass  deportations,  imprison- 
ment, and  executions.  Their  hopes  are 
with  us,  and  we  should  continue  to  press 
the  issue  of  freedom  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  focus  world  attention  to  the 
injustice  suffered  by  the  Byelorussian 
people.  They  reflect  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  men  who  are  willing  to  fight 
and  die  for  freedom. 


Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  at  sun- 
down Friday.  March  27,  Americans  of 
the  Jewish  faith  wUl  begin  an  8-day 
observance  of  Passover,  one  of  the  most 
important  holidays  of  the  year.  Pass- 
over is  known  as  the  Feast  of  Liberation 
because  it  commemorates  the  delivery  of 
the  ancient  Israelites  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt. 

While  the  bondage  was  a  cruel  one, 
Jews  generally  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  of  deliverance.  And  this  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  who  were  concerned 
more  with  preventing  new  episodes  of 
enslavement  than  with  the  slavery  of 
the  past.  In  this  prophetic  view,  man 
can  make  sure  of  his  own  freedom  only 
if  he  seeks  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
those  around  him. 

Man  can  be  secure  only  if  he  opposes 
tyranny  and  the  condition  of  slavery 
whenever  and  wherever  he  confronts  it. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament  statement  that  "if  a  stranger 
sojourns  with  you  In  your  own  land,  you 
shall  do  him  no  wrong.  The  stranger 
shall  be  as  the  native-born  among  you." 

This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  maxim : 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you. 

Passover,  then,  has  meaning  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  their  faith.  Its 
basic  purpose  is  to  extoll  freedom  and  to 
make  that  freedom  an  Instrument  of 
social  justice. 

Yet,  today,  there  are  all  too  many  peo- 
ple who  have  neither  freedom  nor  justice. 

Passover  is  a  plea  to  heed  the  cries  of 
all  who  are  deprived  of  their  birthright 
as  human  beings.  It  is  a  plea  that  we 
Americans  cannot,  dare  not.  overlook. 

Today,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
on  several  continents  who  have  tasted 
the  fruits  of  freedom  are  denied  it.  A 
Communist  tyranny,  which  subordinates 
human  dignity  to  the  will  and  needs  of 
the  all-powerful  state,  has  turned  free 
societies  into  grim  prisons.  Dictatorship 
has  in  too  many  places  caged  the  spirit 
and  energies  of  people  who  yearn  for  lib- 
erty and  for  the  right  of  free  expression. 

But  if  we  must  be  concerned  with  the 
Communist  totalitarianism  abroad,  we 
must  also  be  concerned  with  the  limita- 
tions placed  OH  the  rights  of  some  of  our 
own  people  here  at  home. 

We  must  act  to  see  to  it  that  those  who 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  secure  that 
right. 

We  must  assure  equal  access  to  em- 
ployment and  educational  opportunities 
to  those  who  lack  it. 

We  must  flnd  in  our  legal  system  and 
in  our  hearts  the  means  for  seeing  to  it 
that  all  men  are  guaranteed  in  fact  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  theirs  in 
theory. 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  well  caught 
the  spirit  of  why  we  must  do  these  things. 
In  an  inspiring  poem,  he  has  written: 

Men,  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free. 
If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave. 
Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave? 
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U  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain 
When  It  works  a  brothers  pain. 
Are  ye  not  base  slaves  Indeed, 
Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed? 

No;  true  freedom  Is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear. 
And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free. 

On  this  day,  as  Christians  prepare  If  or 
their  own  Easter  holiday,  there  are  rnrny 
reasons  to  recall  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  ;he 
fatherhood  of  God.  There  is  good  reason 
to  recall  that  the  liberation  of  mind  i  ,nd 
body  to  which  Passover  is  dedicatee  is 
a  liberation  which  free  men  of  all  faiths 
must  ever  seek. 

There  is  then  in  the  Passover  holiday 
both  a  cherished  memory  of  the  past  ind 
a  call  for  resolution  in  strengthening  Jthe 
foundations  of  freedom  in  the  future. 
We  must  heed  that  call,  demanding 
though  it  may  be,  if  we  are  to  assure  the 
durability  of  our  own  free  way  of  life 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  VERY 
REV.  MSGR.  DONALD  CARMOD^' 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  !  on 
March  19.  the  Very  Reverend  Monsigtior 
Donald  Carmody.  the  first  native  Ne- 
vadan  ever  to  be  elevated  to  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  celebrated  his  silver  aimi- 
versary. 

Monsignor  Carmody  was  born  in  R^no. 
Nev.,  educated  there,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Nevada.  I  On 
March  19,  1939,  he  became  a  priest  in 
ceremonies  held  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Cathedral  with  the  Most  Revefiend 
Thomas  K.  Gorman,  then  bishop  of  R;no, 
presiding. 

During  the  next  25  years,  Monsiinor 
Carmody  was  to  distinguish  hiniself 
with  a  zeal  and  dedication  which  almost 
claimed  his  life.  It  was  after  Wbrld 
War  II,  while  teaching  and  directing 
welfare  activities  in  Reno,  that  he  buf- 
fered a  heart  attack  and  hovered  ^ear 
death.  ! 

Miraculously,  he  recovered  and  vent 
to  Las  Vegas  where  his  dedication  'and 
enthusiasm  contributed  significantly  to 
the  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church, land 
his  contributions  in  the  field  of  weKare 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  esteeii  of 
persons  of  all  faiths. 

It  seems  especially  significant,  |  Mr. 
President,  that  Nevada's  first  native  son 
to  be  ordained  is  celebrating  his  stiver 
jubilee  in  the  same  year  that  NeVada 
celebrates  the  100th  anniversary^  of 
statehood.  Monsignor  Carmody  isirep- 
resentative  of  the  young  men  whci  are 
born  in  Nevada,  who  grow  up  knofx'ing 
of  the  problems  and  goals  of  her  pebple, 
who  answer  the  call  of  God,  and  whb  re- 
turn to  do  His  work  in  the  State  of  i;heir 
birth. 

The  Reverend  Leo  E.  McFadden,  edi- 
tor of  the  Nevada  Register,  captured  with 
beauty  and  simplicity  the  story  of  "  Con- 
signor Carmody's  25  years  of  priest  lood, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Father  Mc Fad- 
den's  article  entitled  "Two  Plain  Cents." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Two  Plain  Cents 

(By  Leo  E.  McFadden) 
The  little  boy  gave  his  50  cents.  It  was 
for  a  gift.  All  the  children  In  the  school 
were  going  together  to  buy  the  man  a  pres- 
ent, to  buy  the  principal  a  gift  for  his  25th 
anniversary.     The   principal  was  a  priest. 

Twenty-flve  years,  50  cents.  Two  pennies 
a  year  for  half  a  lifetime.  What  had  he  done 
to  earn  such  a  reward?  We  all  know  what 
a  priest  does.     What  did  this  priest  do? 

The  time  was  1939.  He  had  been  born  In 
Reno,  gone  to  school  In  Reno  and  graduated 
from  the  university  in  Reno.  He  had  been 
baptized  In  the  cathedral  In  Reno  and  now 
he  was  a  young  man  standing  before  the 
Bishop  of  Reno  in  that  same  church.  That 
day  In  March,  25  years  ago.  he  became  the 
first  native  Nevadan  to  be  ordained  for  his 
home  diocese. 

In  no  time  at  all  he  was  the  pastor  of  a 
small  parish  out  on  Highway  40.  getting  his 
taste  of  the  Nevada  missions.  This  assign- 
ment was  only  too  short,  however,  and  he 
was  never  again  to  enjoy  the  Independence 
of  parochial  leadership.  Off  to  school  he 
went,  to  return  with  his  degree  in  social 
welfare.  In  the  early  1940's  he  established 
the  first  welfare  office  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  war  had  come  along  and  his  pastor 
In  Las  Vegas  went  down  to  take  the  physical 
for  the  Navy.  He  thought  about  getting  into 
the  Army,  but  they  told  him  he  had  a  bad 
heart.  And  so  it  was  that  he  was  to  stay 
on  to  run  the  little  parish  there  and,  of 
course,  to  maintain  the  welfare  as  well. 

After  the  war  he  was  called  to  Reno  to 
take  over  the  welfare  office.  The  trip  north 
was  hardly  worthwhile,  for  the  combination 
of  social  work  and  teaching  caught  up  with 
him.  The  heart  attack  was  so  severe  that  he 
was  anointed  and  all  but  given  up  for  dead. 
Somehow  he  recovered  and  southward  he 
Journeyed  again  for  the  lower  altitude  and 
a  chaplaincy  at  a  hospital.  This  would  give 
him  a  chance  to  recover  sufficiently  without 
the  omnipresent  doorbell  or  telephone  or 
regular  schedule  of  rectory  life. 

But  this  was  the  very  thing  for  which  he 
had  been  ordained.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
"all  things  to  all  men,"  to  serve  mankind  as 
best  his  frail  qualities  would  allow.  Surely, 
then,  this  period  of  confinement,  of  restoring 
his  health,  had  to  be  one  of  the  great  sad- 
nesses of  his  priesthood. 

Back  he  went  again  to  welfare  work  In 
Las  Vegas,  with  just  part-time  ministry  In 
a  parish.  As  time  went  on  he  was  to  fill  In 
wherever  he  was  needed  In  the  ever-growing 
southland,  whether  it  was  as  chaplain  to  a 
convent  or  teaching  the  public  high  school 
youngsters  or  just  hearing  confessions  of  the 
children  for  first  Friday.  There  are  never 
enough  priests  to  go  around,  and  every  pastor 
knows  that  the  man  in  special  work  can 
help  out  In  a  moment  of  need. 

A  parish  was  his  for  a  brief  span  of  time, 
but  this  was  to  be  shared  with  the  concomi- 
tant assignment  of  administering  a  high 
school  •  •  •  and  then  teaching  in  the  high 
school  •  •  •  and  then  attending  all  the  ex- 
tracurricular activities  of  the  high  school. 
Then  It  was  that  he  had  to  decide  between 
one  job  or  the  other — for  no  man  could  do 
It  all — and  his  parochial  assignment  was 
lifted  from  him.  For  6  years  he  was  at  the 
school,  during  which  time  he  said  the  6  a.m. 
mass  at  a  convent  and  taught  CCD  In  the 
evenings  and  changed  his  place  of  residence 
five  times  as  the  need  demanded  It. 

Twenty-three  years  after  becoming  a  priest, 
northward  he  came  again.  He  became  a 
high  school  principal  and  for  2  years  he  has 
served  In  that  capacity.  For  just  four  classes 
a  day  he  tries  to  teach  the  youngsters.    The 


rest  of  the  time  he  spends  Ln  adjusting  sched- 
ules and  figuring  the  finances  and  making 
the  announcements  and  attending  basket- 
ball games  and  talking  to  parents  and  fre- 
quenting meetings  and  discussing  problems 
with  bis  teachers  and  sometimes,  about  4 
p.m..  drinking  a  coke  because  he  didn't  take 
the  time  to  eat  his  lunch  that  day. 

Twenty-five  years.  A  very  drab  existence. 
In  fact,  the  world  wouldn't  give  2  cents  for 
any  one  of  those  years.  But  a  little  boy  did. 
His  gift  of  2  cents  for  each  of  those  25  years 
somehow  made  it  all  worthwhile. 

Fact  Is.  It  made  everything  entirely  price- 
less. 
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JUSTICE  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  wrong  our  Nation  has  ever  per- 
petrated, in  a  history  perhaps  un- 
matched for  honor  and  generosity  to- 
ward mankind,  is  one  we  have  inflicted 
on  a  part  of  our  own  people. 

Since  the  days  when  the  settlers  first 
came  to  this  new  and  wild  land,  Amer- 
icans have  been  consumed  with  an  idea 
that  departed  entirely  from  the  thought 
and  custom  of  all  previous  history.  This 
idea  Involved  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
the  character  of  man. 

Our  Government,  also  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  was  built  on  this  prin- 
ciple.   As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

Most  governments  have  been  based,  prac- 
tically, on  the  denial  of  the  equal  rights  of 
men.  Ours  began  by  affirming  those  rights. 
They  said  "some  men  are  too  ignorant  and 
vicious  to  share  in  government."  "Possibly 
so."  said  we.  "and  by  your  system  you  would 
always  keep  them  Ignorant  and  vicious.  We 
propose  to  give  all  a  chance;  and  we  expect 
the  weak  to  grow  stronger,  the  Ignorant 
wiser  and  all  better  and  happier  together." 

Yet  here  in  the  first  country  of  the 
world  which  was  dedicated  to  this  idea, 
in  the  counti-y  which  has  been  respon- 
sible for  keeping  it  alive  in  times  of 
darkness  ever  since,  and  is  responsible 
today,  we  have  not  worked  or  cared  to 
see  it  scrupulously  applied  among  our 
own  people. 

We  have  given  reasons,  some  of  us, 
and  others  have  closed  their  eyes  and 
turned  their  backs  upon  laws,  practices, 
and  attitudes  which  we  should  long  ago 
have  fought  to  have  abolished.  It  has 
never  been  easy  for  men  to  forgive 
others  for  being  different  from  them- 
selves, whether  in  some  superficial  fea- 
ture like  shape  or  color  or  even  in  less 
noticeable  differences,  such  as  the  minor 
tenets  of  one's  religion.  Laws  cannot 
change  the  hearts  of  men,  and  we  will 
not  change  the  hearts  of  men  by  this  law 
if  indeed  we  are  able  to  enact  it. 

Some  have  said  to  me,  the  Negroes  have 
not  eamed  full  citizenship;  they  have  not 
shown  they  will  take  the  responsibility 
to  be  good  citizens.  I  answer  that  it  is 
hard  enough  just  to  earn  a  living  with- 
out education,  without  justice  in  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  without  self- 
respect  or  hope  for  improvement,  and 
with  hate  and  repugnance  their  all  too 
constant  welcome. 

What  effect  would  these  surroundings 
have  on  any  man?  I  do  not  know  but  I 
believe  the  Negro  people  have,  on  the 
whole,  returned  our  two-plus  centuries 


of  injustice  with  almost  miraculous  for- 
giveness and  restraint. 

To  change  these  living  habits  of  so 
long  a  time  does  not  come  easy,  and  we 
must  do  all  within  our  power  to  see  tliat 
the  change  is  as  little  disruptive,  and  as 
little  painful  as  it  can  possibly  be.  This 
will  require  still  more  restraint  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  already  waited 
so  long.  But  change  we  must,  and  this 
requires  restraint  on  the  part  of  those 
who  must  endure  the  change.  This  re- 
mark is  not  directed  at  the  South,  for 
what  section  of  the  country  can  say  that 
it  has  held  out  its  hand  and  heart  to 
the  Negroes  in  every  area  of  human  ac- 
tivity and  in  the  way  that  must  be  done 
if  they  are  ever  to  become  truly  members 
of  the  community. 

I  feel,  however,  that  this  attitude  is 
changing.  Many  factors  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve so,  from  the  inspirational  march  in 
Washington  last  summer  to  the  new  de- 
sire for  tolerance  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans  since  the  death  of  our 
martyred  President.  Injustice  is.  after 
all.  alien  to  our  natures;  and  its  exist- 
ence has  exacted  a  price  from  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  have  allowed  it  to 
go  on.  as  well  from  those  who  have  suf- 
fered under  it.  The  treatment  of  the 
Negroes  and  other  minority  peoples  in 
our  country  has  been,  as  the  poet  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  once  said : 

•  •  •  Antithesis  of  America — the  passion- 
ate repudiation  of  the  American  proposition, 
and  thus  the  implicit  rejection  of  America 
itself.  •   •   • 

If  the  American  proposition  is  no  longer 
the  proposition  to  which  the  American  heart 
and  mind  were  committed  at  our  beginning, 
then  America  is  finished,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion left  Is  when  she  will  fall. 

I  do  not  believe  America  will  fall 
either  now  or  in  the  future ;  and  I  further 
believe  this  one  great  infirmity,  this  In- 
consistency in  our  national  character  and 
in  our  view  of  ourselves,  will  in  time  be 
healed. 

Although  new  law  is  not  the  only  solu- 
tion, it  is  part  of  the  solution;  and  it 
is  the  part  that  we,  the  lawmakers,  are 
responsible  to  provide.  The  rest  must 
be  provided  in  the  churches,  in  the 
schools,  and  in  the  consciences  of  the 
people.  As  this  long  debate  begins,  let 
us  consider  that  no  special  privileges  are 
being  sought  here.  This  bill  attempts 
to  give  by  law  which  should  have  been, 
but  has  not  been  provided  by  practice — 
an  even  chance — a  chance  to  go  to 
school  and  vote  and  hold  a  job;  simple 
things  which  the  rest  of  us  have  enjoyed 
without  a  moment's  thought.  It  is  time 
for  all  Americans  to  be  included  in  the 
American  dream. 

Justice  Holmes  once  said  that  a  de- 
sire for  the  superlative  seemed  to  him  to 
be  "at  the  bottom  of  the  philosopher's 
effort  to  prove  that  truth  is  absolute," 
and  that  those  who  believed  tn  natural 
law  made  the  mistake  of  accepting  what 
was  familiar  as  being  something  which 
must  be  accepted  by  all  men  everywhere. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  thing 
as  justice  exists  outside  of  the  mind  of 
man.  But  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  through  the  centuries,  the  over- 
whelming number  of  men  have  longed 


for  it,  have  recognized  its  absence  or 
presence  without  being  told,  have  fought 
for  it,  and  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
attain  it  for  their  posterity. 

Whether  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  man 
only,  or  whether  justice  is,  in  fact,  a 
being  of  its  own,  its  attraction  seems 
irresistible. 

Each  man  knows  in  his  own  heart 
what  he  believes  justice  to  be.  Let  us 
each  follow  this  irmer  dictate  in  the 
debate  we  have  begun. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  that  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  made  his  opening  address 
on  the  civU  rights  bill.  Without  any 
lack  of  reverence,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
true  reverence,  I  wish  to  characterize  his 
speech  as  an  invocation  to  the  proceed- 
ings which  will  follow. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  made 
a  marvelous  statement,  filled  with  state- 
ments much  more  important  than  mere 
legalisms.  His  speech  was  filled  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  compassion,  understand- 
ing, and  truth. 

So  as  the  Senate  begins  this  long,  yet 
necessary  and,  I  am  sure,  at  times  pain- 
ful, ordeal  in  connection  with  the  debate 
on  the  civil  rights  bill,  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  been  given 
the  inspiration  of  the  brief  but  powerful 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
The  beauty  and  the  spirit  of  his  remarks 
are  most  impressive.  I  commend  him 
highly  for  his  remarkably  fine  and  in- 
spirational statement. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  kind 

words. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
are  certainly  better  persons  for  having 
heard  it. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii not  only  for  his  eloquence,  but  also 
for  the  beauty  of  his  expression.  I  feel 
sure  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  civU  rights  bUl,  his  words  will  be 
quoted  again  and  again  by  many  persons. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  glad  to  j^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  very  fine  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Over  the  years,  the  general  principles 
to  which  he  has  swidressed  himself  have 
been  stated  again  and  again  on  this 
floor;  but  never  before  have  I  heard  them 


stated  so  ably,  so  briefly,  so  beautifully, 
so  clearly,  and  so  much  from  the  heart. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  on  the  very  great  sincerity  and 
patriotism  of  his  words. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  other  Senators  who  have  spoken 
in  commending  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  his  excellent  speech,  which  probably 
is  much  more  important  to  me  than  to 
many  other  Senators,  because  I  come 
from  an  area  where  many  people  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  Uve.  They  have  lived 
there  as  good  citizens,  and  for  many, 
many  generations  they  have  been  an 
important  part  of  America.  At  one  time 
discrimination  was  practiced  against 
them;  so  they  understand  this  problem. 
They  also  understand  what  it  means  to 
live  without  discrimination. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  his  powerful  words,  which  to 
me  are  much  more  important  than  just 
a  Senate  speech. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  kind  words. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  tmanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGES      FROM      THE      PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL    OF    BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  aimounced  that  on 
March  25,  1964,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Credenza; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  filing  of  applications  for  the  selection 
of  certain  lands  by  such  State; 

8. 1976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Antero  Sanchez  (Hernandez) ; 

S.  1985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cacclanl;  and 

S.  2085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Maurer  Trayfors. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Taylor  Q. 
Belcher,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofiBcer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  th^  following  bills,  in 
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amendjed, 
Ita- 
to 
sind 


which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R.  5838.  An    act    to    amend    the    act   of 
March  3.  1901    (31  Stat.  1449).  a« 
to  incorporate  In  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
tlonal  Biireau  of  Standard*  the  authority 
make    certain    ImprovementB    of    fiscal    a 
administrative   practices   for   more   effecqive 
conduct  of  Its  research  and  development 
tlvltles;  and 

HJl.  10466.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla 
tlons  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spuce 
Administration    for    research    and    develop 
ment,  construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purpo^s 


ic- 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  r^d 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  5838.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act!  of 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  as  amended, 
to  Incorporate  In  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority 
to  make  certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  4nd 
administrative  practices  for  more  efifecilve 
conduct  of  Its  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  10456.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spfece 
Administration  for  research  and  develbp- 
ment,  construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  purposed  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Scece 
Sciences. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  E'j 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t( 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicat^: 
Report  on  Title  I  Agreements  Undeb  Ai«i- 
cuLTURAi.  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Por*gn 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Api- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  lav*,  a 
report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Ap-1- 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  for  the  month  of  February  1964 
(w,-lth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report   on   Guarantee   Isstjed   bt    Export- 
Import  Bank  or  Washington       | 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Imiort 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington.  D.C.jre- 
pK)rting.  pursuant  to  law.  on  a  guarantee 
issued  by  that  Bank  to  Julius  Schlmp^iel. 
Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y..  relating  to  dry  milk  to 
be  Imported  by  Hungary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Defense  Procurement  From 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarj  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  buslhess 
firms,  for  the  period  July.  1963 — January, 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency.     j 

Report  on  Charges  Required  bt  PREScrireEu 
Goveenment  Policies  Not  Assessed 
Against  Recipients  or  Government  Serv- 
ices 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuanjt  to 
law,  a  report  on  charges  required  by  tore- 
scribed  Government  policies  not  ass»sed 
against  recipients  of  Government  services, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated  March  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


Report    on    Unnecessary    Costs    Incurred 

Under  Semiautomatic  Flight  Inspection 

Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incvured 
under  the  semiautomatic  filght  Inspection 
program.  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated 
March  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
Report  on  Grants  for  Basic  SciENTnnc 
Research 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  grants  for  basic  scientific  research  to 
nonprofit  Institutions,  covering  the  calendar 
year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract IN  YOSEMTTE  NATIONAL  PARK.  CaLET. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession 
contract  with  Best's  Studio,  Inc..  Yosemlte 
National  Park.  Calif,  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Application  fob  Loan  Under 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from  the 
St.  John  Irrigating  Co.  of  Malad.  Idaho  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Extraordinary  Contractual  Ac- 
tions To  Facilitate  th«  National  De- 
fense 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual actions  to  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense, for  the  calendar  year  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  secretary-treas- 
urer, the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters. New  York.  N.Y..  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Institute,  for  the  year 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
OF   America 

A  letter  from  the  president  and  national 
executive  director.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  New  York.  N.Y..  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  or- 
ganization, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


March  26 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  (Rept.  No. 
968). 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  Mr.  Church), 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  1794.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acqxil- 
sltlon  of  and  the  payment  for  a  fiow- 
age  easement  and  rights-of-way  over  lands 
within  the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation 
in  New  York,  required  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Allegheny  River  (Klnzua  Dam)  proj- 
ect, to  provide  for  the  relocation,  rehabili- 
tation, social  and  economic  development  of 
the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  tot 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  969) . 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore: 

A  petition  signed  by  Junjl  Nlshlme,  mayor 
of  Naha  City,  and  Ibl  Nakamoto.  president 
of  the  Military-Used  Landowners  Associa- 
tion of  Naha  City,  of  the  Island  of  Okinawa, 
praying  for  a  quick  solution  of  the  prepeace 
treaty  compensation  Issue;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  J.  David  Muyskens,  pastor,  Pottersville 
Reformed  Church,  Pottersville,  NJ..  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights 
bill;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Carl  W.  Selln,  to  be  a  member  of  the  per- 
manent commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  with  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander;  and 

Laurence  Walrath,  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  also 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
report  favorably  the  nomination  of  Vir- 
ginia Mae  Brown,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner, and  I  submit  a  report  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  7 )  thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  Senators  Morton,  Cotton,  and 
Scott. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  nomination  will  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  reloca- 
tion payments  to  persons  displaced  from 
urban  renewal  areas  shall  Include  compensa- 
tion for  any  diminution  In  the  value  of  their 
land  occasioned  by  the  subsidence  or  col- 
lapse of  underlying  coal  mines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  2696.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  dis- 
trict Judgeship  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio  created  by  section  2(e)(2)  of  the 
act  of  May  19.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2697.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
which  may  be  marketed  during  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ByMr.LAUSCHE: 
S.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Linus  Han; 

*"s  2699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlja  Pust; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S  2700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Marie 
Arcache   and  Miss  Verdun   Arcache;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  „   w. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Monronet,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond.   Mr.    Lausche,    Mr.    Yarbor- 
ough,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.    Scott,    Mr.    Proutt,    and    Mr. 
Beall) : 
S  2701    A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the    Atlantic    and    Pacific    Oceans;    to    the 
Commltttee  on  Commerce. 


DETERMINATION  OP  SITE  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  A  SEA  LEVEL 
CANAL  CONNECTING  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC  AND  PACIFIC   OCEANS 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sena- 
tors Pastore,  Monroney,  Thttrmond, 
Lausche,  Yarborottgh.  Engle.  Bartlett, 
Hartke,  McGee,  Hart,  Cannon,  Cotton, 
Morton,  Scott,  Proxtty,  and  Beall,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea  level  canal  cormecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2701)  to  provide  for  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine  a 
site  for  the  construction  of  a  sea  level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this 
bill,  which  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  feasibility  of,  and 
the  most  suitable  site  for,  a  second  canal 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  committee  held  long  hearings  on 
the  subject.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  practically  unanimous  in 
the  report,  as  Senators  will  read  when 
the  report  is  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  necessity  of  moving  ahead  with 
the  project  at  this  time  is  paramount. 

I  reiterate  what  was  said  by  commit- 
tee members  in  committee,  Senators  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  committee. 
Timewise,  the  proposal  is  not  a  move 
directed  at  or  done  in  connection  with 
the  present  problem  we  have  with 
Panama.  The  subject  has  been  one  of 
long  standing  in  the  Congress.  Were 
there  no  problem  with  Panama  at  all, 
and  were  the  Panamanian  situation  to 
be  all  cleared  up — which  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  and  hope  it  will  be  soon— we  would 
still  have  to  build  another  canal  anyway, 
because  all  projections  of  shipping  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world 


dictate  that  within  the  next  8  to  12  years 
a  second  canal,  which  would  be  a  sea 
level  canal,  would  be  necessary  and 
would  have  to  be  built. 

Some  interesting  testimony  was  given 
at  the  hearing  relative  to  the  possibility 
of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  dig  the 
canal.    That  testimony  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  when  we  consider  the 
bill.    It  is  estimated  that  to  build  .the 
canal  with  atomic  energy  would  cost  from 
40  percent  to  60  percent  less  than  would 
other  methods.    A  canal  built  in  such 
a  manner  would  be  almost  defense  proof, 
because  any  bomb  landing  on  such  a 
canal  might  make  it  an  even  better  one 
if  the  bomb  should  blow  enough  dirt  out. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Army  Engineers,  and  other  experts  are 
now  working  on  the  great  possibUity  of 
the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
explosive  purposes.    The  proposal  would 
open   new   possibilities  throughout  the 
world  for  the  use  of  atomic  energy  and 
for  nuclear  power.  . 

The  testimony  was  very  optimistic, 
and  I  am  sure  that  when  the  Commis- 
sion reports  and  we  get  ready  to  pick  a 
site  and  get  ready  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tions that  may  be  involved,  we  shall  also 
be  ready  to  show  the  world  some  real 
practical  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 


Burdick,  Mr.  Gruinino,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.  McGoviRN,  Mr.  Moss.  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER,  and  Mr-  Pell. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Three  reports  relating  to  debates  on  civil 
rights.  

EXTENSION       OF      AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE    DEVELOPMENT    AND    AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1954— CORREC- 
TION OF  BILL 
Mr.   ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  on 

March  25,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2687). 

Through  an  error,  on  line  6,  page  4.  the 

word  "more"  was  printed,  instead  of  the 

word  "less." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  future 
printings  of  the  bill,  the  word  "more"  be 
changed  to  the  word  "less"  on  line  6, 
page  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills.  Joint 
resolution,  and  resolution: 

Authorities  of  March  16  and  19.  1964: 
S  2642.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  htiman  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 
poverty  In  the  United  States:  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr  Brewster,  Mr.  Bubdick,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Engle. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr.  Kznnidt.  Mr. 
Long  of  Mlssovui,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Manstield,  Mr.  McCartht. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nel- 
son Mrs.  Neubkbgkb,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  P«ll, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoit,  Mr.  Smathebs, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  March  18,  1964: 
S  2648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve   Act,    and    for    other    purposes:     Mr. 
Douglas. 

Authority  of  March  21,  1964: 
S  2674.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  construction 
by  the  United  Stetes  and  Mexico  of  an  In- 
ternational flood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944, 
with  Mexico,   and  for  other  purposes:    Mr. 

KUCHEL. 

Authority  of  March  23.  1964: 
S  J  Res  164.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
full  facilities  of  our  Government  to  make 
arrangements  for  and  to  bring  about  delivery 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  matzoth  to  key 
centers  of  Jevsrlsh  life  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  an  emergency  basis, 
so  that  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  which  be- 
gins at  sundown  Friday.  March  27,  and  ends 
at  sundown  Satiirday.  AprU  4,  may  be  ob- 
served in  keeping  with  5,724  years  of  Jewish 
tradition:  Mr.  Wu-liams  of  New  Jersey. 

Authorities  of  March  16  and  20,  1964: 
8.  Res.  305.  Resolution  establishing  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Combating  Poverty:  Mr. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CLARENCE 
MITCHELL,    DIRECTOR    OF    THE 
WASHINGTON    BUREAU    OF    THE 
NAACP 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  last  week 
I    introduced    into    the    Congressional 
Record  a  telegram  which  I  considered  to 
be   critical— and   it  was   critical— from 
Clarence  Mitchell,  the  director  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  NAACP.    Clar- 
ence Mitchell  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
many  years.    But  we  have  been  friends 
whose  friendship  has  always  been  able 
to  withstand  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion, for  over  the  years  I  have  differed 
with  Clarence  Mitchell  several  times  in 
regard  to  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
proper  procedure  and  policies  to  follow 
in  seeking  to  enact  the  best  civil  rights 
legislation  possible. 

I  disagreed  In  1957.  As  I  have  been 
heard  to  say,  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957 
which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  was 
not  worth  the  paper  It  was  written  on. 
It  was  so  bad  that  I  voted  against  it. 

I  disagreed  in  1960,  because  again  I 
thought  the  Senate  threw  away  a  great 
opportunity  to  pass  an  effective  and  de- 
sirable civil  rights  bill. 

I  disagreed  with  Clarence  Mitchell  in 
connection  with  the  issue  that  has  just 
been  settled  by  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  in  regard  to  that  issue  that  I  re- 
ceived from  him  last  week  a  telegram  to 
which  I  took  exception,  and  which  I  In- 
troduced into  the  Record. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Mitchell  came  to  me  to 
make  his  last  plea  to  persuade  me  to 
change  my  mind  on  my  motion  to  refer 
the  bill  to  committee.  He  failed,  as  did 
most  of  the  other  civil  rights  leaders 
who  have  lobbied  me  In  the  past  2  or  3 
weeks.  But  I  had  a  friendly  and  cori- 
structive  conference  with  him,  and  in  his 
graciousness  and  kindness  he  sent  me  a 
telegram  following  that  conference, 
which  he  need  not  have  sent,  but  which 
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is  typical  of  his  spirit  and  broadmind  ed- 
ness. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  t(;Ie- 
gram  I  received  from  Mr.  Mitchell  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REC9RD, 

as  follows: 

Washington,  DC 

March  25,  19^. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Thank  you  for  our  constructive  dlscufiiion 
this  morning.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  country  that  a  U.S.  Senator 
a  citizen  who  have  differing  views  on  a 
cedural  matter  are  nevertheless  united 
determined  to  win  on  the  issue  of  substaface 
In  this  case  the  substantive  question  is  piss 
age  of  a  strong  and  effective  civil  rights 
bill.  As  you  itnow  I  earnestly  hope  thatithe 
motion  to  render  the  bill  to  committee  will 
be  defeated  but  it  Is  a  great  source  of  comfort 
to  know  when  that  motion  Is  dlsposec 
your  wisdom,  strength,  and  clear  volc< 
reason  will  be  working  both  early  and  late 
for  a  great  human  rights  victory. 

Clarence  Mitckixl. 
Director,  Washington  Bureau,  NAACf'. 


and 

j)ro- 

md 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  TERMS  OF  LOANS 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  OROWTfiQ 
TIMBER  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ris^  in 
support  of  Senate  bill  S.  2259,  whjlch 
would  permit  national  banks  to  m^ke 
loans  up  to  60  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  growing  timber,  land,  and  Im- 
provements in  forest  tracts.  The  bill 
would  allow  these  terms  to  be  extended 
for  15  years  with  yearly  payments,  o^  to 
3  years.  If  unamortized.  I 

This  measure  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator MclNTYRE,  together  with  Senatk)rs 
Aiken.  McCarthy,  Muskie,  Prouty.  And 
Sparkman,  on  October  24,  1963.  It  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  $nd 
is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  held  hear- 
ings on  March  4,  1964,  and  received  fa- 
vorable testimony  from  several  witnesses. 

At  present,  the  governing  legislation  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  12  U.S.C.  ^71. 
limits  such  loans  to  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  timber  which  is  marketable,  and 
extends  terms  of  from  2  to  10  years,  ple- 
I)ending  on  whether  or  not  the  loaii  is 
amortized.  These  provisions  are  undjuly 
restrictive  and  outmoded,  since  Stjate 
banks  in  many  cases  have  far  greater 
freedom,  and  in  some  cases  have  no  |re- 
strictlon  at  all  in  this  area.  j 

This  bill  will  thus  utilize  the  capacity 
of  national  banks  for  granting  loans 
based  on  forest  tracts  and  will  Introduce 
a  competitive  factor  which  will  make  it 
easier  for  small  forest  owners  and  devel- 
opers to  obtain  financing  in  the  timber 
business.  Testimony  at  the  hearings  am- 
phaslzed  the  value  of  this  provision  to 
the  small  businessman  in  the  timber  in- 
dustry, pointing  out  that  the  large  ap- 
erators  are  often  able  to  secure  long- 
term  financing  from  a  variety  of  souijces 
based  on  their  general  financial  con- 
dition. 

In  fact,  legislation  of  this  sort  tan 
greatly  strengthen  the  "family  faim" 
method  of  timber  cultivation  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encourage  sound  planning  In 
forest  development. 


The  present  short-term  credit  arrange- 
ments discourage  the  small  Investor  and 
operator,  and  because  they  must  be  based 
on  only  marketable  timber,  may  lead  to 
the  harvesting  of  forest  products  before 
they  have  reached  full  maturity.  The 
short  maturity  of  a  loan  may  arrive  at  a 
time  when  the  market  is  depressed, 
thereby  causing  not  only  monetary  loss 
to  the  businessman,  but  economic  waste 
to  the  Nation. 

In  Oregon  it  is  well  known  that  stand- 
ing timber  is  an  appreciating  asset  and 
that  the  supply  of  better  grade  market- 
able timber  is  declining,  while  the 
prospective  long-term  uses  of  forest 
products  are  expanding.  There  is  thus  a 
stable  market  for  timber  products, 
making  timberland  an  attractive  invest- 
ment for  both  businessmen  and  banks  on 
the  basis  of  their  long-term  increases  in 
value. 

As  is  equally  well  known,  the  small 
businessman  does  not  possess  ready 
access  to  capital.  This  legislation  would 
thus  be  very  helpful  in  Increasing  the 
liquidity  in  timber  operations. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  I  urge  its 
passage  by  the  Senate. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  next  to  the  last  item  that  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record.  I  have  been  asked  this 
afternoon  whether  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  still  adamant  in  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  object  to  any 
committee  hearings  being  held  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  during  the  debate 
on  civil  rights. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  only  adamant,  but  I  am  immovably 
stubborn  about  it,  if  that  term  will  sat- 
isfy anyone  who  would  classify  it  as  stub- 
born; but  I  am  also  sincere  and  de- 
termined about  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  shall  never  get  a  good  civil  rights  bill, 
in  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and  we 
shall  never  get  cloture,  which  will  be  es- 
sential to  get  a  civil  rights  bill,  until  we 
bring  the  business  of  the  Senate  to  a 
dead  halt,  except  for  the  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  until  the 
people  of  the  country  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  Issue  before  the  Senate. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  spoke  about  what 
I  think  to  be  the  underlying  principle  in 
the  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  the  Golden  Rule 
of  doing  unto  others  as  one  would  want 
others  to  do  unto  him.  That  is  what 
this  great  controversy  is  all  about,  when 
all  is  said  and  done.  There  is  nothing 
more  important  to  our  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

As  I  have  said  before  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  there 
are  few  things  more  important  to  our 
standing  in  the  world,  from  the  stand- 
point of  American  foreign  policy  pres- 
tige, than  our  making  first-class  citizens 
of  the  Negroes  of  this  country.  It  has 
never  been  done,  because  we  have  never 
delivered  the  Constitution  to  them  in  the 
100  years  since  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 


The  Senate  could  well  afford  to  devote 
its  full  time  to  the  issue  of  civil  rights. 

So  I  say  to  the  majority  leader  and  the 
majority  whip,  through  their  assistants 
present  on  the  floor,  that  I  shall  object 
to  any  committee  of  the  Senate  meeting 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  including  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  during  the  course 
of  the  consideration  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  until  cloture  is  obtained. 
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ANSWER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP 

DEFENSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  turn 
now  to  the  last  matter.  Earlier  today  I 
armounced  that  on  Monday  I  would  an- 
swer the  comments  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  made  at  a  coffee  hour  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  the  speech  he  has  armounced  will 
be  made  to  the  American  public  over 
radio  and  television  tonight. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  try  once 
again  to  propagandize  the  American 
people  into  acceptance  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  totally  unacceptable  for- 
eign E>oLicy  vis-a-vis  South  Vietnam. 

Since  I  made  that  armouncement  I 
have  been  briefed  about  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  this  morning.  It 
was  even  more  unsound  than  I  thought 
he  could  concoct  by  way  of  a  chain  of 
fallacies.  Also,  since  I  made  the  an- 
nouncement earlier  today,  I  have  been 
visited  by  a  Marine  Corps  ofiBcer  of  sub- 
stantial rank.  This  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cer expressed  the  view  to  me  as  to  his 
complete  agreement  with  the  position 
that  I  have  taken  in  regard  to  South 
Vietnam.  So  do  some  of  the  high-rank- 
ing officers  in  Vietnam  who  are  charged 
with  directing  the  local  troops  in  their 
operations  against  the  Vietcong.  I 
have  received  some  interesting  corre- 
spondence from  some  of  them. 

He  made  a  few  points  that  I  wish  to 
repeat.  This  Marine  officer  said  to  me, 
"Senator,  the  morale  of  the  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  is  at  a  seriously 
low  ebb.  because,  due  to  the  unsound 
policy  which  the  United  States  is  fol- 
lowing in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  act- 
ing as  though  we  are  not  at  war,  but 
we  are  killing  men  as  though  we  were 
at  war,  and  we  are  killing  men  because 
those  men  under  the  operations  that  we 
are  conducting  in  South  Vietnam  are 
not  being  given  the  protection  that  they 
would  be  given  if  we  recognized  that  we 
were  at  war  and  proceeded  to  act  as 
though  we  were  at  war.  The  kind  of 
operation  we  are  conducting  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
American  Armed  Forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. That  would  not  be  necessary  if 
we  were  conducting  a  different  type  of 
operation." 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  in  my  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  South  Vietnam, 
that  they  ought  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  will  fish  or  cut  bait.  They 
know  that  the  American  people  will  not 
support  an  all-out  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  by  subterfuge  and  the 
pretense  that  we  are  not  at  war,  we 
nevertheless  are  conducting  operations 


that  are  killing  American  men  in  South 
Vietnam. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  in  his  speech 
yesterday,  said  he  thought  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  word  "shocking."  I  intend 
to  use  it,  because  it  Is  so  applicable  to 
our  operations  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
operations  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam  are  shocking,  completely  un- 
justified, and  unilateral.  The  course  of 
action  that  we  are  following  is  going  to 
label  us.  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
as  a  nation  which  is  a  threat  to  the  peace 
in  southeast  Asia. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  there  are  no  Chi- 
nese in  South  Vietnam.  There  are  no 
Russian  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
only  foreign  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam 
are  U.S.  soldiers.  What  are  they  doing 
there?  By  what  right  are  they  there? 
Let  the  President  of  the  United  States 
answer  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  time  is  coming  for  the  Commander 
In  Chief  to  speak— not  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  not  the  Secretary  of  State — 
about  this  uncalled-for  program  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  we  are  conduct- 
ing an  operation  in  South  Vietnam  which 
is  causing  fighting  men  to  say,  as  a  great 
fighting  marine  said  to  me  today,  "Tell 
us  what  you  want  us  to  do.  If  you  want 
us  to  go  to  war,  give  us  the  support  that 
goes  along  with  a  war  operation." 

I  think  he  is  right.  Of  course,  I  would 
vigorously  oppose  our  going  to  war,  be- 
cause then  we  would  be  condemned  by 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  an  aggressor 
nation.  If  we  are  not  an  aggressor  na- 
tion now  in  South  Vietnam,  we  are  not 
very  far  from  it. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  very  interesting  article,  quoting 
the  President  of  the  Philippines.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Philippines  President  Ueges  United  States 
To  Stat  in  Vietnam 
(By  Robert  Eunson) 
Manila,  March  25.— Withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Vietnam  "could  lead  to  dis- 
aster," President  Dlosdado  Macapagal  of  the 
Philippines  said  today. 

But  he  cautioned  the  United  States  against 
Intervention  In  Asian  affairs  and  said  the 
current  crisis  between  Malaysia  and  In- 
donesia could  be  settled  If  "Asian  nations  get 
together    to    solve    their    problems." 

The  President  made  the  statements  at  a 
private  audience  at  Malacanang  Palace  with. 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  who  Is  on  a  tour  of  Asia. 

Describing  the  Vietnamese  war,  where  16,- 
000  U.S.  troops  are  Involved  In  the  fight  to 
wipe  out  Communist-backed  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas. Macapagal  said  he  believed  "with- 
drawal of  Americans  or  neutralization  of 
Vietnam  would  affect  all  the  countries  of 
Asia. 

"It  could  lead  to  a  disaster,  especially  for 
those  countries  near  Vletn£ma."  he  said. 

Macapagal  was  the  third  Asian  leader  who 
has  told  Gallagher  In  the  last  10  days  that 
the  United  States  should  retain  military 
units  In  South  Vietnam  iintll  the  war  there 
Is  won.  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda,  of 
Japan,  and  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh.  of  South 
Vietnam,  expressed  similar  beliefs. 


Asked  what  the  United  States  should  do  In 
Asia,  Macapagal  snilled,  his  brown  eyes 
twinkling : 

"I  hesitate  to  walk,  tow  Is  it  you  say,  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,  but  there  should  be 
more  projection  of  Intention  of  American  aid. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  aid  will  not 
be  used  as  a  club,  a  weapon — to  constrain  the 
secondary  country  to  act  as  the  first  country 
desires." 

Macapagal  did  not  use  the  word  "colonial- 
ism." but  It  was  clear  that  his  caution  was 
directed  toward  just  that  image. 

"A  decision  should  be  made  on  the  type 
of  aid  needed,"  he  said.  "The  effect  should 
be  allowed  to  come  out  natxirally." 

The  President  said  the  United  States 
should  not  expect  Indonesia  or  Malaysia, 
both  much  younger  countries,  to  react  in  the 
same  manner.  Internationally  speaking,  as 
the  PhUlppines. 

"The  Philippine  Government  is  now  18 
years  old  and  the  United  States  should  be 
proud  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  because 
of  the  Philippines,"  he  commented.  "We  are 
making  democracy  work.  Democracy  Is  here 
to  stay." 

SEATO,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, is  still  useful  and  could  lead  to  an 
expansion  among  other  Asia  nations. 
SEATO  win  hold  Its  10th  anniversary  meet- 
ing In  Manila  next  month. 

Macapagal.  who  has  been  striving  for  6 
months  to  resolve  differences  between  Malay- 
sia and  Indonesia,  said  he  was  hopeful  for 
a  summit  meeting  which  would  bring  Presi- 
dent Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  face  to  face  with 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  of  Malaysia,  with 
Macapagal  In  the  middle. 

"Indonesia  would  be  ready  to  accept 
Malaysia  If  It  follows  the  doctrine  that  Asian 
nations  settle  Asian  affairs,"  he  said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  wants  us  to 
stay  in  South  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Philippines, 
from  my  desk  In  the  Senate  this  evening, 
"How  many  Philippine  boys  do  you  have 
in  there,  available  for  dying?"    None. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Philippines,  "How  much  of  your 
largess  are  you  willing  to  spend  for  the 
operations  In  South  Vietnam?"  The 
answer  is  none. 

We  are  picking  up  97  percent  of  the 
bill  and  the  other  3  percent  from  within 
South  Vietnam.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
President  of  the  Philippines:  "Your 
country's  signature  is  on  the  SEATO 
treaty.  You  have  walked  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines;  you  have  not 
lived  up  to  your  signature." 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  SEATO  in 
Manila  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Will  there  be  on  the  agenda  the  topic 
that  calls  for  a  recommitment  of  the 
SEATO  signatories?  What  about  the 
obligations  of  others  in  respect  to  the 
operations  In  South  Vietnam?  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, watch  them  run,  if  that  is  on  the 
agenda. 

The  only  possible  reed  on  which  we 
can  lean  so  far  as  any  international  law 
rights  are  concerned  about  operating  in 
South  Vietnam  is  the  SEATO  treaty.  It 
was  in  that  treaty  that  the  signatories 
entered  into  a  protocol  agreement  that 
the  South  Vietnam  area  is  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  the  signatories  to  the  treaty.  It 
carried  the  clear  implication  that  be- 
cause it  was  an  area  of  mutual  concern 
and  interest,  all  signatories  to  the  treaty 
would  join  in  any  program,  whatever 


It  was  to  be,  in  respect  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  signatories: 
Australia,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  The  only  country  which 
is  carrying  out  any  obligation — and  I 
think  it  is  a  mistaken  obligation — that 
could  possibly  be  implied  in  the  SEATO 
Treaty  is  the  United  States. 

But  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
thinks  we  ought  to  stay  there.  I  am 
going  to  keep  right  on  asking  "Australia, 
where  are  you?  Pakistan,  where  are 
you?  Thailand,  where  are  you?  The 
Philippines,  where  are  you?  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  are  you?"  Where  are  they 
with  respect  to  the  SEATO  Treaty? 

It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  ask  such 
a  rhetorical  question  of  France.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, at  least  of  recent  date  De  Gaulle 
has  recognized  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  South  Vietnam.  Prance 
learned  the  hard  way,  as  we  are  about  to 
learn  the  hard  way,  that  the  Western 
powers  cannot  win  in  Asia.  France 
sacrificed  the  flower  of  her  manhood  for 
years,  although  the  United  States  poured 
about  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  into 
Indochina  when  France  was  sacrificing 
its  men,  trying  to  help  France.  But 
Prance  sacrificed  the  flower  of  her  youth, 
until  flnally  the  French  people  said,  "We 
have  had  enough,"  and  they  brought 
down  the  French  Government.  In  the 
meantime,  French  law  forbade  the  use 
of  drafted  men  in  Indochina.  Only 
volunteers  were  allowed  to  fight  there. 

I  have  warned  before.  I  am  going  to 
warn  again  today,  and  I  shall  warn  from 
the  platforms  of  America  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  for  I  intend  to  discuss  this  issue 
from  coast  to  coast  in  the  months  ahead. 
This  is  a  basic  foreign  policy  problem 
about  which  the  American  people  need 
to  know  the  facts.  I  am  satisfied  that 
once  they  know  them,  they  will  say  to 
the  Johnson  administration,  "You  either 
change,  or  we  will  hold  you  to  an  ac- 
counting for  a  foreign  policy  that  is  re- 
sulting in  the  tuinecessary  killing  of 
American  boys." 

With  the  killing  of  each  American  boy 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  flag  on  the  White 
House  should  be  lowered  to  half-mast, 
and  on  the  State  Department,  on  the 
Pentagon  Building,  and  on  the  Capitol 
Building,  because  they  are  unjustified 
and  urmecessary  killings.  I  believe  that 
at  least  the  flag  should  be  lowered  on  the 
four  edifices  on  which  the  responsibility 
for  this  unjustifiable  policy  rests— the 
White  House,  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  Capitol,  because  that 
is  where  the  policy  has  been  determined 
which  permits  these  unjustifiable  kill- 
ings of  American  boys  In  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  had  better 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  our  need  of 
international  law  is  a  weak  one.  based 
upon  the  SEATO  treaty.  We  had  better 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  our  SEATO 
allies  have  walked  out  on  us,  even  to  the 
point  where  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines believes  we  should  stay  in,  while 
the  Philippines  stay  out. 

They  are  perfectly  willing  for  us  to 
stay  in  and  pick  up  the  check,  pay  the 
bills  and  waste  the  blood,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  their  money  and  their  blood. 
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Mr  President,  President  de  Gaiille 
may  be  right— I  do  not  know— but  we 
should  explore  the  situation.  I  hope 
that  the  next  SEATO  meeting  in  Manila, 
in  the  near  future,  will  explore  it. 

I  close  by  saying,  unpopular  as  it  is, 
that  the  place  for  the  South  Vietnam  is- 
sue is  before  the  United  Nations,  not  the 
United  States.  In  my  judgment,  under 
the  pacts  and  treaties,  including  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  we  have 
signed,  we  do  not  have  the  slightest  jus- 
tification for  urulateral  action  in  South 
Vietnam. 

But  it  is  said  that,  the  government  in- 
vited us  in.     Whose  government? 

Our  puppet  government.  For  it  vas 
the  United  States  in  1954  which  in  :act 
established  the  puppet  government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  good  enough  lawyer,  and  I  ki  low 
enough  about  International  law  to  know 
that  we  do  not  obtain  rights  for  unilat- 
eral International  action  based  upon  in- 
vitations received  from  puppet  gov(rn- 
ments  of  one's  own  making. 

I  do  not  like  to  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  my  administration.  I  do  not 
like  to  find  myself  in  the  position  where 
the  extremists,  the  uninformed,  the  i)ro- 
fessional  patriots  and  the  emotionalists 
are  always  anxious  to  wave  the  flag  into 
tatters  and  proceed  to  misconstrue  my 
position.  According  to  my  sights  and 
the  basis  of  my  knowledge  of  the  si  ;ua- 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  we  shDuld 
be  willing,  when  we  are  satisfied  the 
facts  support  it.  to  stand  up  and  admit 
that  our  country  Is  dead  wrong  on  any 
Issue  about  which  it  is  mistaken. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Governmert  of 
the  United  States  is  dead  wrong  on  the 
policy  it  is  pursuing  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  all  the  rationalization,  all  the  a  ibis, 
all  the  propagandizing  by  the  Secretiries 
of  State  and  Defense  will  not  chmge 
that  fact. 

We  should  seek  to  bring  the  Whole 
issue  before  the  United  Nations  beqause 
South  Vietnam  and  the  happenings  Ijhere 
are  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  that  area. 
The  United  Nations  was  set  up  to  inter- 
vene wherever  the  peace  was  threatened. 
If  we  got  out  of  South  Vietnam,  we  \^ould 
be  surprised  at  how  quickly  the  situation 
would  be  resolved;  for  as  I  stated  yester- 
day, it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  civil  I  war. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  news  propaganda 
about  forces  from  outside  South  Vietnam 
being  responsible  for  the  conditiort,  but 
If  we  moved  out  of  our  orbit  into  the 
other  orbit,  the  charge  would  th(n  be 
that  U.S.  forces  are  responsible. 

I  want  to  get  all  U.S.  forces  oat  to 
the  extent  that  any  are  in.  I  wajnt  to 
get  the  issue  before  the  United  Nations. 
People  constantly  ask,  "What!  does 
Morse  propose?  He  only  criticizes. 
What  does  he  propose?" 

I  have  never  criticized  without  pro- 
posing, and  if  anyone  wishes,  h*  can 
check  my  record  on  any  controversy  in 
which  I  have  been  involved,  concerning 
foreign  policy  or  any  other  major  policy 
of  my  government.  j 

There  are  those  two  places  to  explore. 


the  rule  of  law.  but  at  the  same  time 
it  hypocritically  applies  the  rule  of  force. 
Much  of  our  so-called  military  aid  is 
naught  but  an  application  of  the  rule 
of  force  around  the  world. 

My  proposal  is  that  we  should  take 
the   leadership   in   trying    to   obtain   a 
SEATO  settlement.     That  would  bring 
France  in.    That  would  also   bring   in 
Great  Britain,  Austraha,  Pakistan,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines.    We  might  be 
able  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  program. 
Say  what  we  will,  to  some  the  word 
"neutralization"    has    become    an    ugly 
word.     But  there  are  all  degrees  of  neu- 
tralization.   When    I    talk    about   neu- 
tralization in  respect  to  South  Vietnam, 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  type  of  neu- 
tralization that  we  have  in  Laos.     If  I 
read  De  Gaulle's  suggestions  correctly, 
he  was  not,  either.     But  we  shall  never 
know  until  we  explore  it.     The  undeni- 
able  fact    is   that   the   officials   of   the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are 
not  seeking  to  explore  the  possibilities 
through  SEATO  or  making  an  honorable 
accommodation  for  the  bringing  of  peace 
to  South  Vietnam. 

My  second  proposal  is,  if  we  cannot 
act  through  SEATO,  to  try  to  act  through 
the  United  Nations.  Here  again,  we  will 
not  know  to  what  extent  we  might 
succeed  until  we  try. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  people  of  this 
country  supporting  much  longer  the  kind 
of  program  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
trying  to  propagandize  the  American 
people  into  accepting,  of  American  in- 
tervention on  a  unilateral  basis  in  a  civil 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Next  Monday.  I  shall  discuss  the  prob- 
lem further.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
discuss  the  matter  until  we  get  a 
broader  based  understanding  of  It  both 
within  the  Government  and  within  the 
Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


if  we  really  believe  in  trying  to 
to  the  rule  of  law,  instead  of  the 


resort 
ungle 


law  of  force.    Too  frequently,  the  I  nited 
States  talks  a  good  game  of  resort  ng  to 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  an  announcement  with 
reference  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  will  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday,  it  is  expected  to  have  the 
Senate  remain  in  session  into  the  eve- 
ning— I  should  say,  most  likely,  until  8 
or  9  o'clock. 

On  Tuesday,  and  also  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
Senate  convene  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  At 
that  time  the  leadership  will  decide  what 
earlier  hour  for  convening  may  be  de- 
sirable for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

There  will  be  a  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Saturday,  April  4.  Senators  should 
be  on  notice  of  that.  That  is  not  the 
coming  Saturday,  but  Saturday  of  the 
following  week. 

The  Senate  will  hold  evening  sessions 
all  week.  By  that  I  mean  that  it  is  not 
proposed  to  have  the  Senate  recess  earlier 
than  8  o'clock  but  more  likely  to  have  it 
continue  until  10  o'clock  or  later. 

I  desire  to  have  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
notify  every  senatorial  office  of  these 
arrangements,  so  that  Senators  will  not 
have  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  Record 


for  this  information.  I  am  sure  that  if 
Senators  are  notified,  there  will  be  a 
good  attendance  in  the  Chamber. 

Starting  on  Monday.  March  30.  the 
proponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  will  at- 
tempt to  open  the  debate  and  place 
before  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  11  titles  of 
the  civil  rights  biU.  It  will  be  my  inten- 
tion on  Monday,  when  I  can  gain  recog- 
nition by  the  Chair,  to  open  the  debate 
for  the  proponents  or  supporters  of  the 
bill,  the  pending  business,  H.R.  7152. 
That  will  be  followed  by  addresses  by  our 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  shall  attempt  to  alterrmte  the 
speeches  on  each  of  the  titles.  There  will 
be  several  speakers  on  each  title,  after  a 
general  presentation  has  been  made  re- 
lating to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  the  bill  title  by  title;  and 
we  would,  of  course,  at  that  time  expect 
to  have  a  discussion  on  any  proposed 
amendment.  However,  I  doubt  that  we 
could  look  forward  to  any  votes  on  any 
amendments  in  the  coming  week.  To 
think  that  we  could  would  be  overly 
optimistic. 

U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  week  we  have  heard 
three  speeches  which  have  done  much  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  the  realities  of 
international  politics  in  the  nuclear  age. 
On  Monday,  Ambassador  Adlai  Steven- 
son reminded  us  that  in  a  decade  when 
monohthic  blocs  are  giving  way  to  "a 
bewildering  diversity  among  nations," 
we  are  passing  from  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment to  a  policy  of  cease-fire  and  peace- 
ful change.  On  Tuesday,  President 
Johnson  told  the  world  that — 

The  people  in  this  country  have  more 
blessed  hopes  than  bitter  victory.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  world  expect  more 
from  their  leaders  than  just  a  show  of  brute 
force. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Senator  Fulbright, 
reexamined  some  "old  myths  and  new 
realities"  of  American  foreign  policy  to- 
day. In  a  thoughtful  speech  marked  by 
elegance  of  phrase  and  profoundness  of 
insight.  Senator  Fulbright  has  chal- 
lenged some  of  the  cherished  assump- 
tions we  have  been  making  about  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  recent  years. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  upon  being 
a  provocative  and  thoughtful  teacher. 
We  are  all  bound  by  habit,  and  some- 
times we  need  to  be  jolted  out  of  our 
habitual  pattern  of  looking  at  foreign 
policy.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  basic 
and  searching  questions  about  the  pol- 
icies we  are  pursuing,  the  tactics  we  are 
using,  the  objectives  we  are  aiming  at. 
In  a  mature  and  responsible  way.  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  has  called  for  a  reexami- 
nation of  the  thrust  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  key  areas  of  the  world.  This  reexami- 
nation of  course  does  not  mean  that  all 
our  present  policies  should  be  discarded. 
It  does  mean  that  they  be  reexamined  In 
light  of  existing  conditions. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  this  reex- 
amination should  be  done  by  Senators 


and  especially  appropriate  that  it  be  led 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  leading  this  reexamination  of  our 
foreign  policy,  Senator  Fulbright  has 
fulfilled  the  highest  responsibility  of  a 
Senator.  Under  our  system  of  separation 
of  powers,  a  Senator  has  a  vital  and  im- 
portant role  in  the  foreign  poUcy  process, 
but  one  which  Is  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  executive  branch.  A  Senator  has 
a  responsibility  to  participate  In  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy,  but  is  not 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  implementa- 
tion of  policy.  Because  he  is  removed 
from  the  day-to-day  implementation  of 
policy,  he  is  often  better  situated  to 
undertake  an  independent  reexamination 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

A  Senator,  therefore,  in  fulfilling  his 
functions  relating  to  foreign  policy  must 
be  both  independent  and  responsible.  He 
must  be  independent  enough  to  assess 
the  situation  frankly,  coldly,  and  ob- 
jectively. He  must  be  responsible  enough 
to  know  that  the  position  he  takes  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  U.S.  Government's 
position  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
I  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  shown 
both  independence  and  responsibility  in 
his  examination  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  in  the  world 

While  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the 
detailed  discussion  of  Individual  issues 
In  the  Senator's  speech,  I  would  like  to 
add  one  comment  about  his  remarks  on 
Latin  America. 

Without  commenting  on  the  merits  of 
the  Senator's  position  on  the  Cuban  and 
Panama  issues  themselves.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  right  in  insisting  that  a  pre- 
occupation by  the  public  and  U.S.  policy- 
makers with  these  two  Issues  has  tended 
to  obscure  some  of  the  other  problems 
we  face  in  Latin  America  today.  We 
have  as  the  Senator  says  "become  so 
transfixed  with  Cuba"  that  our  foreign 
policy  in  this  hemisphere  has  often  be- 
come distorted.  While  Cuba  is  impor- 
tant— and  in  my  view  will  continue  to 
be  for  some  time  to  come— we  should 
never  forget  that  Brazil  is  of  much  great- 
er consequence  to  XSS.  interests  in  this 
hemisphere  than  Cuba  will  ever  be. 

Brazil  represents  the  largest  land  mass 
of  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere.  It 
represents  half  of  the  population  of 
South  America.  Therefore  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  American  foreign  policy 
concerned  with  Brazil  would  be  of  the 
utmost  Importance. 

While  Cuba  will  retain  considerable 
significance  as  long  as  It  remains  an  out- 
post of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, it  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  blind  us  from  the  fact  that  the  basic 
pattern  of  hemispheric  relations  will  be 
determined  to  a  great  extent  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  in  Chile  and  Mexico,  in 
Peru  and  Colombia.  In  fact,  all  of  Latin 
America  is  deserving  of  our  continuous 
and  thoughtful  education. 

Bearing  this  In  mind,  the  Senators 
remarks  about  social  revolution  In  Latin 
America  are  particularly  pertinent.  He 
has  raised  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
questions  about  our  Latin  American  pol- 
icy today— are  we  prepared  to  deal  with 
social  revolutions   in  Latin    American 


countries  that  do  not  follow  the  gradual, 
peaceful  evolutionary  pattern  that  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  development 
of  Anglo-Saxon  societies?  Are  we  an- 
ticipating events  in  certain  countries  by 
Identifying  emerging  political  forces  that 
will  lead  and  control  any  social  revolu- 
tion that  might  occur?  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  right  in  his 
concern  about  the  "winds  of  revolu- 
tion"— as  he  puts  it — blowing  in  Latin 
America  today.  Regardless  of  our  own 
preference  for  gradual  evolutionary 
change,  we  must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
fact  that  in  some  instances  in  this  hemi- 
sphere in  the  coming  decade,  we  may  be 
forced  to  deal  with  revolutionary  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  be  prepared. 
I  do  believe  we  shall  be  better  prepared 
to  face  up  to  these  situations  if  we,  as 
Senators,  courageously,  thoughtfully,  and 
respectively  assess  what  is  going  on  In 
our  hemisphere  and  attempt  to  identify 
the  relevancy  of  our  present  foreign  pol- 
icy to  these  respective  areas.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  we  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  our  Nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  much  more  effective  and, 
I  believe,  successful  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  For  the  past  few  minutes, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota In  regard  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
to  his  congratulation  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  for  what  he 
has  done  to  engender  more  forward 
thinking  and  increased  emphasis  upon 
all  of  our  foreign  policy  and  upon  intro- 
ducing In  It  an  element  of  flexibility.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  remarks,  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  Such  words 
from  him — one  of  our  leading  experts 
and  most  knowledgeable  Members  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs— are  very  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  to  the  address 
delivered  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  his  Dag  Hammarskjold  Memorial 
Lecture  at  Princeton  University  on 
March  23. 1964.  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


From  Containment  to  Ckase-Piek  and 
Peacefttl  Change 
(Dag    Hammarskjold    Memorial    lect\ire    by 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.8.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  at  Prince- 
ton University,  March  23.  1964) 
The    United    Nations    and    therefore    the 
world    has    been    fortunate    to    have    three 
strong   Secret?Jles    General— Trygve   Lie    of 
Norway,  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  Sweden  and 
U  Thant  of  Burma.     While  serving  on  the 
American  delegation  In  London  In  the  first 
days    of    the   United    Nations    and    latterly 
m  New  York.  I  had  something  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  Trygve  Lie  and  U  Thant.     And 
it  was  my  good  fortxine  to  know  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold well,  and  my  sad  lot  to  attend  his 
funeral  In  the  lovely  old  cathedral  at  Upsala. 
Like  the  others  who  came  from  all  over  the 


world.  I  walked  behind  him  to  the  cwne- 
tery  through  the  streets  of  the  ancient  town, 
lined  with  thousands  of  silent,  reverent  peo- 
ple. Upsala  was  the  world  that  day  when 
he  was  laid  to  rest  In  the  northern  autumn 
twilight,  for  he  was  a  hero  of  the  com- 
munity of  man. 

Norman  Cousins  tells  a  story  that  says  a  lot 
about  Dag  Hammarskjold  as  a  peacemaker. 

He  had  scheduled  an  Interview  with  a 
magazine  writer  one  evennlg.  The  writer 
suggested  that  they  have  dinner  at  a  res- 
taurant, which  the  Secretary  General  ac- 
cepted. He  further  suggested  that  they  take 
his  car,  which  the  Secretary  General  also  ac- 
cepted. 

Up>on  leaving  the  building,  the  writer  re- 
called to  his  embarrassment  that  he  had 
driven  into  town  in  a  battered  old  Jeep.  The 
Secretary  General  was  delighted.  "Some- 
times I  think  I  was  born  In  one."  he  said. 

But  the  writer's  embarrassment  had  only 
begun.  Four  blocks  away,  a  taxi  cab  darted 
In  front  of  the  Jeep  and  there  was  a  harmless 
collision. 

I  don't  have  to  suggest  the  reaction  of  the 
cab  driver  or  the  quality  of  his  prose.  But 
the  writer  was  not  without  a  temper  him- 
self, or  the  prose  to  match  the  cab  driver.  It 
looked  as  though  the  disagreement  was  about 
to  escalate  Into  active  hostilities.  At  this 
point,  Hammarskjold  climbed  out  of  the  Jeep 
and  stepped  around  to  the  cab  driver. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  anyone 
quite  realizes  how  tough  It  Is  to  drive  a  cab 
in  New  York  City.  I  don't  know  how  you  fel- 
lows do  It^-ten,  twelve,  fovirteen  hotirs  a  day. 
day  after  day,  with  all  the  things  you've  got 
to  contend  with,  people  weaving  In  and  out 
of  traffic  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Believe 
me,  I  really  have  to  take  my  hat  off  to  you 
fellows." 

The  cab  driver  refused  Immediately.  "Mis- 
ter." he  said,  "you  really  said  a  mouthful." 
And  that  was  the  end  of  the  Incident. 

But  It  wasn't  the  end  of  the  story.  A  few 
blocks  later  the  unfortunate  writer  ran 
out  of  gas.  And  who  should  drive  by? 
The  same  cab  driver  pulled  up  and  said. 
"What's  the  matter  chum,  any  trouble?" 
"Out  of  gas."  said  the  disgruntled  writer. 
Well  you  can  guess  the  end  of  the  story: 
The  cabbie  offered  to  get  some  gas.  Invited 
the  driver's  nice  friend  to  come  along  with 
him  and  drove  off  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral' of  the  United  Nations  In  the  front 
seat^leavlng  the  writer  to  ponder  the  role 
of  the  peacemaker  In  today's  tense  society. 

I 
No  one  ever  doubted  Dag  HammarskJold'B 
selfless  dedication  to  peaceful  settlement  of 
any  and  all  disputes  among  men  and  na- 
tions None  questioned  his  deep  personal 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  whose  first  business 
Is  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

But  this  can  be  said  of  other  men:  Ham- 
marskjold was  unsurpassed,  but  he  was  not 
alone  in  his  devotion  to  peace.  What  dis- 
tinguished his  service  to  the  United  Nations 
is  that  he  came  to  see  It  for  what  It  is:  A 
specific  piece  of  international  machinery 
whose  implicit  capabilities  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  action  of  the  members  and 
the  Secretariat  working  within  its  constitu- 
tional framework. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold— nor  is  there  in  many  others— 
that  the  United  Nations  is  the  most  remark- 
able and  significant  international  Institu- 
tion ever  conceived.  But  Hanunarskjold 
also  understood  that  the  machinery  not  only 
needs  lofty  goals  and  high  principles  but  it 
has  to  work  In  practice— that  it  has  limited, 
not  unlimited  functions;  that  it  has  finite, 
not  infinite  capabilities  under  given  clr- 
cximstancee  at  a  given  time. 

He  saw  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  orga- 
nization is  measured  by  the  best  consensus 
that  can  be  reached  by  the  relevant  majority 
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of  the  relevant  organ — and  that  reacting 
that  consensufl  Is  a  highly  pragmatic  eker- 
clae.  I 

Understanding  all  this.  Dag  H^- 
marskjold — himself  a  key  part  of  the  Ma- 
chinery— helped  make  the  machinery  i*ore 
workable,  more  adaptable,  more  relevant  to 
the  Immediate  political  needs.  By  dolnj;  so. 
he  helped  expand  the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  act  effectively.  This,  I  think,  was 
his  greatest  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  thus  to  world  peace. 

His  was  dedicated  service — backed  by  dip- 
lomatic skill,  by  administrative  talent,  and 
by  a  sharp  sense  of  political  reality. 

The  overwhelming  political  reality  of  Ham- 
marskjold's  day  was  the  division  of  the  world 
into  opposing  and  rigid  military  alliances, 
led  by  two  incomparable  centers  of  power 
and  influence — with  the  two  halves  of  this 
bipolar  world  engaged  in  a  cold  war  pi  iced 
by  an  uncontrolled  and  seemingly  uncon- 
trollable nuclear  arms  race — while  everjone 
else  held  his  breath  lest  the  "balance  of  ter- 
roT"  get  too  far  out  of  balance. 

Many  came  to  accept  this  as  a  cont  nu- 
Ing — almost  natural — state  of  affairs  wiilch 
would  continue  until  one  side  collapse  i  or 
the  two  sides  collided  in  world  war  III.  We 
now  know  that  it  was  a  transitory  and  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  world  body  politic. 

The  cold  war  has  not  sunk  out  of  sight. 
but  the  field  of  contest  may  be  shifting 
radically — and  for  the  better. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  has  not  passed  into 
history,  but  at  least  It  has.  for  the  first  time, 
been  brought  within  a  first  stage  of  control. 

For  these  and  a  large  variety  of  oJier 
reasons,  the  world  is  a  very  different  world 
from  that  which  existed  when  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  went  down  to  his  death  in  Uhat 
cruel  crash  In  Africa  2Va  years  ago.  We 
therefore  will  be  wise  to  tailor  our  thinking 
about  the  role  of  the  United  Nation^  he 
served  so  well  not  to  his  world  of  1961  but 
to  our  world  of  1964 — which  Is  to  saj^:  A 
world  which  is  no  longer  bipolar  but  In 
which  multiple  centers  of  power  and  influ- 
ence have  come  Into  being;  a  world  which 
at  long  last  Is  approaching  the  end  of  the 
historic  struggle  for  military  superlorlty-j— by 
acquiring  absolute  military  power;  a  world  In 
which  the  myth  of  monolithic  blocs  Is  giving 
way  to  a  bewildering  diversity  among  na- 
tions; a  world  in  which  realities  are  ero<ling 
the  once  rigid  political  dogmas;  a  worlfl  in 
which  not  only  imperialism  but  paternalism 
is  dying;  a  world  in  which  old  trading  jsys- 
tems.  monetary  systems,  market  systems.iand 
other  elements  of  the  conventional  wis|iom 
are  being  challenged  and  changed;  a  wjorld 
which  at  once  makes  breathtaking  new  dis- 
coveries and  is  crippled  by  ancient  feu^ls — 
which  is  both  fabulously  rich  and  desperately 
poor — which  is  making  more  progress  ((han 
ever  before  and  seeing  much  of  it  wlpedj  out 
by  an  explosive  population  growth;  an0  fi- 
nally, a  world  in  which  fundamental  issues 
of  human  rights — which  have  been  hidden 
In  closets  down  the  long  corridor  of  histofy — 
are  out  in  the  open  and  high  on  the  agenda 
of  human  affairs. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  world  is 
being  changed  radically  within  the  spaa  of 
an  average  lifetime;  we  enter  one  world  and 
leave  quite  a  different  one.  As  E.  B.  White 
once  said  of  New  York,  "the  miracle  is  jthat 
It  works  at  all." 

Not  even  the  sloganeers  have  caught 
full  essence  of  these  times;  we  do  not 
know  what  to  call  this  particular  passage  of 
history.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  we  have  spoken  of  the  "atomic  age" 
the  "Jet  age" — of  the  era  of  "rising  exp^ta- 
tlons"  and  the  "epoch  of  the  common 
man" — of  the  "first  age  of  space" — emd 
"first  age  of  mass  politics."  Each  of  these 
labels  identifies  at  least  one  of  the  swilling 
phenomena  of  our  times,  but  none  of  ttiem 
will  do  as  an  overall  title. 
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We  should  try  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
central  theme  of  our  times — with  that  as- 
pect of  current  affairs  which  gives  them  their 
characteristic  stamp  and  flavor — with  that 
label  which  may  not  tell  all  but  puts  its 
finger  on  the  most  Important  thing  that 
is  going  on. 

You  will  recall  that  back  in  1947  a  certain 
"Mr.  X" — who  turned  out  to  be  my  friend 
George  Kennan — wrote  an  article  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  which  he  Introduced  the  famous 
label,  the  "Policy  of  Containment."  He  in- 
vented the  phrase  but  he  did  not  invent  the 
doctrine;  the  United  States  already  was 
busily,  heavily,  expensively,  and  dangerously 
Involved  in  containing  the  ruthless,  heavy- 
handed  outer  thrust  of  Stalin's  Russia — 
wherever  he  might  strike  or  lean. 

This  was  the  main  pattern  of  world  events 
for  a  number  of  years  £ind  "containment ' 
was  a  meaningful  description  of  the  main 
pxirpose  of  U.S.  pxjlicy.  It  was  therefore  a 
great  public  service,  for  in  the  free  world 
effective  foreign  policy  Is  difficult  without 
the  understajQdlng  and  appreciation  of  the 
public.  How  can  one  rally  support  for  a 
policy  if  one  can't  even  describe  it?  In  the 
absence  of  a  sxil table  description,  each  in- 
dividual action  of  government  is  dangerously 
exposed  to  attack  and  suspicion,  but  if  it  is 
known  to  be  part  of  a  larger  and  well -under- 
stood design,  it  becomes  less  difficult  to  act 
quickly  and  coherently.  However,  this  Is  not 
a  lecture  on  the  glorious  virtues  and  crip- 
pling vices  of  sovereign  public  opinion  in  a 
genuine  democracy. 

When  we  look  back  with  pride  on  the  great 
decisions  that  President  Trvunan  made,  we 
see  now  that  he  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  public  understanding.  He  could  re- 
act to  Korea  quickly  because  he  didn't  have 
to  stop  to  explain,  to  pull  public  opinion  up 
alongside.  It  was  quite  clear  to  all  that  this 
was  but  another  phase  of  containment.  Just 
like  the  Berlin  airlift  and  the  guerrilla  war 
in  Greece,  and  NATO. 

Up  until  the  postwar  years,  Americans 
had  been  brought  up  on  the  idea  of  fighting 
every  confiict  to  a  decisive  finish — to  total 
victory,  to  unconditional  surrender.  But 
when  the  nuclear  age  revealed  the  hazards 
of  this  course.  It  was  neither  easy  nor  popu- 
lar to  introduce  the  concept  of  limited  ac- 
tion, primarily  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 
This  nuclear  necessity  went  against  the 
American  grain;  it  was  (and  to  some  still  is) 
both  confusing  and  frustrating.  It  took 
patient  explaining,  and  all  of  us  can  be  grate- 
ful that  Mr.  X  gave  identification  and  illum- 
ination to  a  policy  that  was  already  being 
practiced.  He  showed  us  why  the  Greeks 
thought  it  so  important  to  have  "a  word  for 
it." 

We  can.  as  I  say,  be  proud  of  our  perform- 
ance under  the  containment  policy.  Above 
all  we  can  be  proud  that  the  tendency  once 
noted  by  Lord  Acton  did  not  operate  In  our 
case:  The  possession  of  great  power — un- 
precedented and  overwhelming  power — did 
not  corrupt  the  American  Government  or 
the  American  people. 

But  as  tmquestloned  leader  of  an  alliance 
constantly  threatened  by  external  military 
pressvire.  we  had  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  more;  we  had  to  stand  firm;  we  had  to 
confront  force  with  force  until  the  tanks 
faced  each  other  gun  barrel  to  gun  barrel, 
along  Prledrlchstrasse  in  Berlin — until  the 
Korean  invaders  had  been  thrown  back  across 
the  38th  parallel — until  the  Navy  drew  an 
armored  noose  around  Soviet  missile  sites 
in  Cuba — and  imtll.  at  long  last.  Soviet  lead- 
ers became  convinced  that  free  men  will 
answer  steel  with  steel. 

During  this  whole  period  the  positions  and 
actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
contain  aggression  had  broad  public  under- 
standing and  support.  In  a  sense  the  policy 
of  containment  was  too  easy  to  understand. 
It  tended  to  reinforce  a  simplistic  view  of  a 


black-and-white  world  peopled  by  good  guys 
and  bad  guys;  It  tended  to  Induce  a  fixa- 
tion on  military  borders  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things;  and  It  tended  to  hide  deep 
trends  and  radical  changes  which  even  then 
were  restructuring  the  world. 

And.  of  course,  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment— being  a  reaction  to  Soviet  Commu- 
nist aggressiveness — necessarily  had  a  nega- 
tive and  static  ring  to  It.  This  had  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  partially  obscuring  the 
positive  and  progressive  purposes  of  U.S. 
policies  in  support  of  the  United  Nations,  In 
support  of  regional  \inlty  In  EMrope  and  else- 
where and  In  support  of  economic  and  social 
growth  throughout  most  of  the  world  where 
poverty  was  a  centuries-old  way  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  containment 
was  relevant  to  the  power  realities  of  the 
times — to  the  struggle  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendent world  from  Stalinism — and  to  the 
defense  of  peace — which  is  quite  a  lot. 

Indeed,  the  doctrine  may  not  yet  have 
outlived  its  usefulness.  If  the  present  Soviet 
leaders  have  come  to  see  that  expansion  by 
armed  force  is  an  Irrational  policy,  it  Is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists— pretending  to  read  out  of  the  same 
book — have  yet  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

No  doubt  we  shall  have  to  stand  firm 
again — and  face  danger  again — and  run  risks 
again  In  the  defense  of  freedom. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  resign  from  what- 
ever degree  of  leadership  Is  forced  upon  us 
by  the  level  of  threat  used  against  us.  our 
allies,  and  our  friends. 

But  as  anyone  willing  to  see  clearly  al- 
ready knows,  the  current  course  of  world 
affairs  calls  for  something  more  than 
a  "policy  of  containment." 

m 

What,  then  is  the  dominant  theme  that 
marks  the  character  of  contemporary  world 
affairs? 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  begun  to 
move  beyond  the  policy  of  containment;  that 
the  central  trend  of  our  times  is  the  emer- 
gence of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  label, 
might  be  called  a  policy  of  cease-fire,  and 
peaceful  change.  I  would  suggest,  further. 
that  we  may  be  approaching  something  close 
to  a  world  concensus  on  such  a  policy. 

No  analogy  is  ever  perfect,  but  if  the 
policy  of  containment  stands  for  "limited 
war",  then  the  policy  of  cease  fire  perhaps 
stands  for  "limited  peace."  I  believe  this 
mutation  is  occurring  simply  because  the  H- 
bomb  has  made  even  "limited"  war  too  dan- 
gerous. 

Cease  fire  and  peacefxil  change  may  strike 
some  as  a  curious  way  to  describe  a  period 
so  Jammed  by  violence,  by  disorder,  by  quar- 
rels among  the  nations — an  era  so  lacking  in 
law  and  order.  But  I  do  not  speak  wistfully; 
I  speak  from  the  record. 

It  is  precisely  the  fact  that  so  much  vio- 
lence and  so  many  quarrels  have  not  led  to 
war  that  puts  a  special  mark  on  our  times. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago.  if  a  street  mob 
organized  by  a  government  sacked  and 
burned  the  embassy  of  another  govern- 
ment— If  rioters  tore  down  another  nation's 
flag  and  spit  upon  it — if  hoodlums  hanged 
or  burned  in  effigy  the  head  of  another 
state — if  ships  or  planes  on  lawful  missions 
were  attacked — you  would  expect  a  war  to 
break  out  forthwith.  Lesser  excuses  than 
these  have  started  more  than  one  war  before. 

And  only  a  few  decades  ago,  once  hostili- 
ties broke  out  between  the  armed  forces  of 
two  nations,  it  was  assumed  with  good  reason 
that  since  the  war  was  started,  the  war 
would  proceed  until  one  nation  or  one  side 
had  "won"  and  the  other  had  "lost" — how- 
ever foolish  or  futile  the  whole  thing  might 
be. 

It  also  was  assumed  that  the  only  way 
fighting  could  be  stopped  was  by  surrender — 
unconditional  or  negotiated — confirmed  by 
signatures  on  a  document  and  ritualized  by 
the  presentation  of  swords  by  the  vanquished 
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to  the  victors.  That  was  in  ttoe  nature  of 
the  institution  called  war.  This  is  how  it 
was. 
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But  this  is  not  the  way  it  has  been  for 
well  over  a  decade  now  and  I  think  we 
should  begin  to  notice  that  fact.  Scores 
and  scores  of  what  used  to  be  called  "m- 
cldents"— far  too  many  of  them— have  oc- 
curred around  the  world  without  leading  to 
bostillties  or  even  ultimatums.  The  fact  is 
that  in  the  last  decade,  nearly  every  war. 
partial  war.  Incipient  war,  and  threat  of  war. 
has  either  been  halted  or  averted  by  a  cease- 
fire. 

It  Is  BtUl  a  very  foolish  and  dangerous 
thing  to  Insult  another  nation  or  desecrate 
Its  property  or  take  potshots  at  its  citizens 
or  equipment.  But  there  are  other  forms 
of  penalty  than  mass  slaughter  and,  hap- 
Diiy  the  world  is  beginning  to  avail  Itself 
of  them.  Firing  has  started  and  then 
stopped— organized  hostilities  have  been 
turned  on  and  then  called  off— without  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  without  surrender  or  peace 
treaty,   without   signatures  or  swords. 

This  is  what  seems  to  be  happening.  If 
so  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  hopeful  news  for  many  a 
moon.    As  Al  Smith  kept  saying.  "Let's  look 

at  the  record."  .  ^  .„  ,  - 

Just  after  the  last  war,  the  Soviet  Union 
sent  two  armored  divisions  though  northern 
Iran  toward  the  Turkish  and  Iraqi  frontiers 
while  Bulgaria  massed  troops  on  its  south- 
ern frontier  to  form  the  other  prong  of  a 
huge  pincers  movement  against  Turkey. 
Then  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  met  In  London  for  the  first  time, 
and  presently  the  Soviet  troops  went  back 
into  the  Soviet  Union.     Not  a  shot  had  been 

fired.  „_ 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  20 
occasions  on  which  the  armed  forces  of  two 
or  more  nations  engaged  in  more  or  less 
organized,  formal  hostilities,  which  in  an- 
other day  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
declarations  of  war— wars  to  be  fought  until 
"victory"  was  attained  by  one  side  or  the 
other  Eight  of  these  could  be  classified  as 
outright  invasions,  in  which  the  armed  forces 
of  one  nation  marched  or  parachuted  into 
the  territory  of  another;  only  one  of  them— 
the  mismatched  affair  between  India  and 
Goa— was  settled  In  the  traditional  way  in 
which  wars  have  been  settled  In  the  past. 

On  at  least  another  20  occasions  there  has 
been  minor  fighting  on  disputed  frontiers, 
or  armed  revolts  which  usually  Involved  the 
national  interests  of  an  outside  state.  Any 
of  them  would  have  qualified  as  a  causus 
belli  in  another  day. 

At  this  very  moment  the  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
lists  57  international  disputes.  Some  of 
them  have  been  settled,  some  are  quiescent, 
and  others  could  fiare  again  at  any  moment. 
The  point  here  Is  that  more  than  half  a 
hundred  international  quarrels  have  been 
considered  by  somebody  to  be  enough  of  a 
threat  to  the  peace  to  take  the  case  to  the 
coiu-t  of  last  resort. 

This  Is  not  exactly  peace— at  least  not  the 
kind  of  peace  that  people  have  dreamed  and 
hoped  and  prayed  for.  But  the  record  sug- 
gests that  if  fighting  breaks  out  somewhere 
tomorrow,  the  chances  are  good  that  the 
next  step  will  not  be  the  sound  of  trumpets 
but  the  call  to  cease  fire. 

And  the  chances  are  good  that  the  step 
after  that  will  not  be  an  exchange  of  swords 
but  an  exchange  of  words  at  a  conference 
table.  This  is  no  guarantee  that  a  way  will 
be  found  to  remove  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
In  the  Middle  East,  southeast  Asia,  and 
the  Far  East  there  are  temporary  armistice 
lines  that  have  been  temporary  now  for 
more  than  a  decade.  But  In  these  affairs 
there  are  no  victors  and  no  vanquished— 
and  In  this  sense  we  are  all  winners. 

This  record  of  violence  without  war  sug- 
gests, then,  that  we  may  have  slipped  al- 


most Imperceptibly  Into  an  era  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes — or  at  least  an  era  of 
cease  fires  whUe  disputes  are  pursued  by 
other  than  military  means. 

Wlthoiit  making  light  of  life-and-death 
matters,  one  can  conclude  that  it  has  become 
distinctly  unfashionable  to  march  armies 
into  somebody  else's  territory.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  evidence  than  the  fact  that  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity — an  institu- 
tion hardly  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes— 
quickly  arranged  cease-fires  when  fighting 
broke  out  on  the  borders  between  Morocco 
and  Algeria  and  again  between  Somalia  and 
Ethiopia 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  I  shall  not 
attempt  anything  like  a  definite  answer.  I 
would  only  suggest  In  passing  that  perhaps 
Korea  was  the  end  of  the  road  for  classical 
armed  aggression  against  one's  next-door 
neighbor;  that  perhaps  Suez  was  the  end  of 
the  road  for  colonial-type  military  solutions; 
and  that  perhaps  Cuba  was  the  end  of  the 
road  for  nuclear  confrontation. 

Perhaps  man  is  adjvistlng  once  again  to 
his  environment — this  time  the  atomic 
environment.  Perhaps  the  leaders  of  na- 
tions around  the  world— small  as  well  as  large 
nations — have  absorbed  the  notion  that  little 
wars  will  lead  to  big  wars  and  big  wars  to 
annihilation.  Perhaps  we  are  edging  toward 
a  consensus  on  the  proposition  that  nobody 
can  afford  an  vmcontroUed  skirmish  any 
jnore — that  the  only  safe  antidote  to  escala- 
tion is  cease  fire. 

I  emphasize  "perhaps" — for  we  must  work 
and  pray  for  that  historical  Judgment  on 
these  times. 

Yet  skirmishes  will  occxu  and  will  have  to 
be  controlled.  Covmtless  borders  are  still  in 
dispute.  Nationalism  and  rivalry  are  ramp- 
ant. Ethnic  and  tribal  and  religious  ani- 
mosities abound.  Passions  and  hatreds — 
ignorance  and  ambition— bigotry  and  dis- 
crimination— are  all  still  with  us. 


IV 


The  question  is  what  can  be  done  to  make 
sure  that  this  is  in  fact  an  era  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  among  nations. 

For  one  thing,  we  can  pursue  this  con- 
sensus on  recourse  to  nonviolent  solutions. 
Most  of  the  world  is  In  agreement  right  now— 
though  there  are  a  few  who  would  make  a 
small  exception  for  his  ovra  dispute  with  his 
neighbor.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  aggressors  are  extending  their  doctrine 
of  no  nuclear  war  to  a  broader  doctrine  of 
no  conventional  war — on  the  grounds  that 
you  cannot  be  sure  there  wUl  be  no  nuclear 
war  unless  you  are  sure  there  will  be  no  con- 
ventional war  either. 

For  another  thing,  we  can  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  of  expanding  and  Improving 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations.  Most  of  the  cease  fires  I  have  been 
speaking  about  have  been  arranged  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  regional  organiza- 
tions. Most  of  the  truces  and  negotiations 
and  solutions  that  have  come  about  have 
come  about  with  the  help  of  the  United 
Nations.  Even  if  the  will  had  existed,  the 
way  would  not  have  been  fotmd  without  the 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

Violence — which  there  will  be — without 
war— which  there  must  not  be — IS  unthink- 
able without  an  effective  and  reliable  system 
of  peacekeeping. 

How  should  we  and  how  can  we  improve 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations? 

Cyprus  has  vldidly  exposed  the  frailties  of 
the  existing  machinery:  The  Security  Coun- 
cil, by  an  impressive  unanimous  vote,  first 
saved  the  situation  with  a  cease-fire  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force, 
but  shortly  afterward  war  nearly  broke  out 
again  before  the  U2».  could  put  the  resolu- 
tion into  effect. 

There  were  no  troops  immediately  avail- 
able, and  the  Secretary  General  could  not 


mftrghai  the  U.N.  force  with  the  speed  so 
\irgently  required.  Then  there  was  no  assur- 
ance of  adequate  funds  to  pay  for  the  opera- 
tion. While  these  handicaps  were  overcome, 
the  Secretary  General  has  not  yet  found  a 
mediator  of  the  conflict.  While  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  soon  be  designated,  it 
took  over  2  weeks  (instead  of  2  days  or  2 
hours)  to  get  the  peacekeeping  operaUon 
going,  and  then  only  becavise  armed  inter- 
vention appeared  imminent. 

In  short,  when  time  is  of  the  essence,  there 
is  a  dangerous  vacuum  during  the  interval 
while  military  forces  are  being  assembled  on 
a  hit-or-miss  basis. 

And  we  further  risk  an  erosion  in  the 
political  and  moral  authority  of  the  UJ^. 
if  the  troops  trained  only  for  national  forces 
are  thrust  without  special  training  into  sit- 
uations unique  to  the  purpose  and  methods 
of  the  United  Nations.  For  a  U.N.  soldier  in 
his  blue  beret  is  like  no  other  soldier  in  the 
world — he  has  no  mission  but  peace  and  no 
enemy  but  war. 

Time  and  again,  we  of  the  United  Stotes 
have  urged  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations 
International  Police  Force,  trained  specifi- 
cally for  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  contemplate  a 
fixed  U.N.  international  force  which  wo\ild 
be  permanently  maintained  for  use  for  any 
and  all  purposes— for  the  world's  emer- 
gencies differ  one  from  another,  and  there 
can  hardly  be  one  treatment  for  all  of  them. 
But  surely  It  would  make  sense  for  member 
countries  of  the  United  Nations  to  Indicate 
what  forces,  equipment,  and  logistic  support 
they  would  be  willing  to  train  for  peacekeep- 
ing service,  and  to  supply  on  a  moment's 
notice.  And  surely  it  would  make  sense  for 
the  U.N.  itself  to  add  to  its  military  and 
planning  staff  so  that  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions can  be  set  in  motion  with  the  utmost 
speed  and  effectiveness. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  of  prog- 
ress. Recently  it  was  announced  that  Scan- 
dinavia would  create  a  permanent  force  for 
use  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions.  This 
would  include  Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway, 
and  Finland,  although  it  is  not  yet  clear  if 
Finland  would  Join  in  an  integrated  com- 
mand or  form  an  Independent  unit.  Other 
nations,  such  as  Canada  and  the  Nether- 
lands, have  also  shown  interest  in  creating  a 
United  Nations  standby  force.  So  things  are 
moving. 

There  is  also  movement  on  the  fiscal  front. 
Last  year  it  seemed  hopeless  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  would  be  able  to 
agree  on  a  financing  formula  which  would 
permit  its  vital  Congo  operations  to  con- 
tinue. But  it  did,  and  in  the  process  paved 
the  way  for  fvu-ther  developments  in  this 
all -Important  area. 

This  next  month  a  United  Nations  work- 
ing group  will  be  meeting  in  an  endeavor  to 
formulate  agreed  methods  for  financing  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  operations,  so  that  there 
will  be  less  need  for  controversy  each  time 
such  an  operation  is  to  be  financed. 

It  is  true  that  every  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping effort  is  and  probably  always  will  be 
different  from  any  other,  and  that  no  simple 
financing  formula  can  fit  them  all,  but 
agreement  on  certain  principles  and  improve- 
ments in  mechanisms  should  be  possible  and 
useful  for  the  future.  The  United  States 
will  Join  wholeheartedly  in  the  search  for 
such  agreements. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  shadow  over  that 
working  group — the  shadow  of  unpaid  as- 
sessments for  past  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations.  No  less  than  $92  mil- 
lion of  such  arrears  are  owed  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  a  few  other  countries  that  have 
refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
operation— principally  those  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  Congo. 

But  the  Soviet  claim  that  the  assessments 
for  these  operations  were  not  legally  imposed 
and  are  not  legally  binding  was  rejected  by 
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the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Covirt  of  Justice  In  1962,  and  that  opinion 
was  accepted  by  a  decisive  vote  of  the  Qtn- 
eral  Assembly  that  fall.  Yet  the  Soviets  ire 
still  refusing  to  pay. 

What  can  be  done  about  It? 

Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  that  a  member  whose  arreirs 
amount  to  as  much  as  its  last  2  years'  assess- 
ments "shall  have  no  vote"  In  the  General 
Assembly.  This  article  has  caught  up  w.th 
the  Soviet  Union  and  certain  other  coin- 
tries,  which  means  that  if  at  the  time  i  he 
next  General  Assembly  meets  the  So\let 
Union  has  not  paid  at  least  some  $9  million 
of  its  arrears.  It  will  have  no  vote  In  i  he 
Assembly. 

The  United  States,  and  I  believe  all  Ihe 
members  want  to  avoid  such  a  situation — 
In  the  only  way  It  can  be  avoided,  nam  sly 
by  a  Soviet  payment — In  whatever  form. 

We  think  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  pen- 
alty and  preserve  the  U.N.'s  financial 
Integrity  Is  for  the  members  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  they  support  peace- 
keeping operations,  that  they  want  all  mem- 
bers to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost,  and 
that  the  Charter  must  be  applied  In  accoi-d- 
ance  with  Its  terms,  and  without  fear  or 
favor. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  ov»r- 
whelmlng  sentiment  of  the  members  vrlU 
prevail,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others  will  find  the  means,  in  one  way  or  J,n- 
other,  to  provide  funds  that  will  make  Un- 
necessary any  article  19  confrontation,     j 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  ajnd 
others  are  exploring  the  poeslbillty  of  Ad- 
justments to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  tpis 
unhappy  situation.  Not  many  members 
would  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
tention that  the  General  Assembly  has  jno 
right  to  recommend  a  peacekeeping  opei'a- 
tlon  and  that  the  Security  Council  should 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  initiate  such  Op- 
erations. Nor  would  many  agree  to  abolish 
the  General  Assembly's  exclusive  rigpt, 
under  the  Charter,  to  apportion  and  asaless 
expenses. 

But  It  should  be  possible  to  give  new 
phasls  to  the  position  of  the  Security  Coi 
ell  by  providing  that  all  proposals  for  Initi- 
ating a  peacekeeping  operation  should  nrst 
be  presented  to  the  Council,  and  that  fhe 
General  Assembly  should  not  have  the  riiht 
to  initiate  such  an  operation  unless  fhe 
Council  had  shown  that  It  was  unable  to 
act.  I 

Also  when  it  comes  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  costs  among  the  members  by  ihe 
General  Assembly,  we  are  exploring  posslple 
arrangements  whereby  the  viewpoints  of  ihe 
major  powers  and  contributors  to  the  cost 
could  be  assured  of  more  adequate  consid- 
eration, and  also  the  possibility  of  znpre 
flexible  methods  of  distributing  the  cosl 

I  mention  the  fact  that  these  possiblllljles 
are  being  discussed  to  make  clear  that  ihe 
United  States  is  using  every  eflfort  to  reich 
agreement  as  to  future  peacekeeping  ar- 
rangements, in  the  hope  that  agreementjaa 
to  the  future  will  facilitate  solution  as  I  to 
the  past  and  provide  a  more  firm  founia- 
tion  for  a  peacekeeping  structure  that  ias 
already  proved   itself   so  valuable.  T 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  It  is  ihe 
Charter  that  Imposes  the  penalty  of  Ipsa 
of  voting  privileges  for  nonpayment  of  ^- 
sessments.  The  United  States  has  never  pl"e- 
sumed  to  think  it  could  negotiate  tjils 
requirement  of  the  Charter  with  the  Sovtlet 
Union  and  it  h£is  not  entered  into  these 
exploratory  talks  for  this  purpose.  But  Iwe 
are  eager  to  discuss  a  sound  system 
financing  future  peacekeeping  operations 
system  which  involves  no  change  In 
terms  of  article  19  of  the  Charter  and. 
deed,  presuppose  settlement  of  the  arre 
problem. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  these  effok-ts 
to  preserve  the  peacekeeping  function  \rill 


have  the  support  of  all  members,  and  cer- 
tainly of  all  members  who  believe  In  the 
efficacy,  indeed  the  indispensability,  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  force  for  peace  in  the 
world. 

V 

Finally,  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  nuclear 
genii  back  in  the  bottle  and  keep  it  there, 
we  shall  have  to  Improve  our  techniques 
for  arriving  at  basic  solutions  to  problems 
which  remain  even  when  a  cease-fire  has  gone 
into  effect. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  point  that  the 
doctrine  of  containment  was  essentially  a 
negative  and  static  concept — as  it  had  to  be 
for  its  purpose.  But  a  simple  cease-fire  is 
static,  too;  it  is  a  return  to  the  status  quo 
ante,  and  that  Is  not  good  enough  for  a 
world  in  which  the  only  question  Is  whether 
change  will  be  violent  or  peaceful. 

The  world  has  known  periods  of  relative 
peace  and  order  before.  Always  the  order 
was  assured  by  a  system  designed  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  And  this  is  precisely  why 
the  system  of  order  broke  down — because 
the  status  quo  Is  indefensible  in  the  long 
run. 

What  the  world  needs  is  a  dynamic  system 
of  order — a  system  capable  of  bringing  about 
not  Just  a  precarious  halt  to  hostilities,  but 
a  curative  resolution  of  the  roots  of  hos- 
tility. This  is  to  say  that  a  dynamic  system 
of  order  must  be  one  which  helps  parties 
to  a  dispute  to  break  out  of  rigid  stale- 
mates— to  adapt  to  new  times — to  manage 
and  absorb  needed  change. 

It  is  easier  to  write  this  prescription  than 
to  fill  it.  But  if  conflicts  are  to  be  resolved 
and  not  Just  frozen,  it  is  manifest  that  only 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  community 
of  nations,  can  the  workable  sjrstem  of  peace- 
ful change  evolve.  The  United  Nations  is 
a  shared  enterprise;  it  speaks  for  no  na- 
tion, but  for  the  common  Interest  of  the 
world  community.  And  most  Important,  the 
United  Nations  has  no  interest  in  the  status 
quo. 

VI 

To  conclude:  I  believe  there  is  evidence 
of  new  beginnings,  of  evolution  from  con- 
tainment to  cease-fire,  and  from  cease-fire 
to  peaceful  change.  We  have  witnessed  the 
first  concerted  and  successful  effort  to  avoid 
the  confrontation  of  naked  force.  The 
Cuban  crisis  has  been  followed  by  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  and  a  pause  in  the 
arms  race.  We  see  growing  up  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  old  power  systems  a  new 
readiness  to  replace  national  violence  with 
international  peacekeeping.  The  sheer  arbit- 
rament of  force  is  no  longer  possible  and 
less  lethal  methods  of  policing,  controlling 
and  resolving  disputes  are  emerging.  Do  we 
perceive,  perhaps  dimly,  the  world  groping 
for,  reaching  out,  to  the  fuller  version  of 
a  society  based  upon  human  brotherhood, 
to  an  order  in  which  men's  burdens  are 
lifted,  to  a  peace  which  Is  secure  in  Justice 
and  ruled  by  law? 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  even  the 
faintest  possibility  of  achieving  such  an 
order  depends  upon  our  steadfast  faith.  In 
their  day,  too,  democracy  in  an  age  of 
monarchs  and  freedom  in  an  age  of  empire 
seemed  the  most  remote  of  plpedreams. 
Today,  too.  the  dream  of  a  world  which 
repeats  at  the  international  level  the  solid 
achievenjents — of  law  and  welfare — of  our 
domestic  society  must  seem  audacious  to 
the  point  of  insanity,  save  for  the  grim  fact 
that  survival  itself  is  inconceivable  on  any 
other  terms. 

And  once  again  we  in  America  are  chal- 
lenged to  hold  fast  to  our  audacious  dream. 
If  we  revert  to  crude  nationalism  and  sep- 
aratism, every  present  organ  of  interna- 
tional collaboration  will  collapse.  If  we  turn 
in  upon  ourselves,  allow  ovir  self-styled  pa- 
triots to  entice  us  Into  the  supposed  security 
of  an  Imposslbe  isolation,  we  shall  be  back 


in  the  jungle  of  rampant  nationalisms  and 
baleful  ambitions  and  irreconcilable  con- 
flicts which — one  cannot  repeat  it  too  often — 
have  already  twice  in  this  century  sent  mil- 
lions to  their  death,  and  next  time  would 
send  everybody. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  the 
only  sane  policy  for  America — in  its  own 
interests  and  in  the  wider  interests  of  hu- 
manity— lies  in  the  patient,  unspectacular, 
and  if  need  be  lonely  search  for  the  interests 
which  unite  the  nations,  for  the  policies 
which  draw  them  together,  for  Institutions 
which  transcend  rival  national  Interests, 
for  the  International  Instruments  of  law  and 
security,  for  the  strengthening  of  what  we 
have  already  built  inside  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  elaboration  of  the 
further  needs  and  institutions  of  a  changing 
world  for  a  stable,  working  society. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  carry 
these  burdens,  no  one  else  will.  If  we  with- 
draw, retreat,  hesitate,  the  hope  of  today, 
I  believe  without  rhetoric  or  exaggeration, 
will  be  lost  tomorrow. 

We  have  called  this  land  the  "last  best 
hope"  of  man — but  "last"  now  has  overtones 
of  disaster  which  we  would  do  well  to  heed. 
With  Churchill,  I  can  say  that  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  God  has  despaired  of  His  chil- 
dren." But  I  would  say  also,  in  the  words 
of  the  Scriptures:  "Let  us  work  while  it  is 
yet  day." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  refer  to  the  address  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  before 
the  Ninth  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  24.  This 
address  merits  the  careful  attention  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States;  in 
many  ways  it  supplements  and  fortifies 
and  indeed,  carries  forward  the  spirit  of 
the  great  speech  delivered  on  June  10, 
1963,  at  American  University,  by  our  late 
and  beloved  President  Kennedy.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  delivered  by 
President  Johnson  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  the  President  to  thi  Ninth 
National  Legislative  CONrEHENCi  or  the 

BtnLDING  AND  CONSTRtTCTION  TRADES  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  AFL-CIO,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Haggerty.  distinguished 
and  beloved  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  high  honor 
and  very  great  privilege  to  come  here  this 
morning  to  fraternize  and  visit  with  not  only 
the  great  workers  of  this  country,  but,  I  am 
very  proud  to  say,  the  great  builders  of  this 
land. 

I  have  been  asked  to  perform  a  very  pleas- 
ant task — to  present  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  to  a  most 
distinguished  American.  When  we  talk  and 
think  and  work  for  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  we  should  all  be  reminded  of 
the  text  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

So  it  is  a  great  honor  to  me  as  President 
and  a  great  privilege  to  me  as  a  human  being 
to  present  this  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  Mr.  Walter  Mason. 

Mr.  Walter  Mason.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President.  I  greatly  appreciate  this 
award  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  rest 
with  me  always. 

The  President.  I  would  be  less  than  hu- 
man if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  observed 
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and  enjoyed  your  welcome  to  this  meeting. 
;  am  not  like  that  preacher  down  In  our 
country  was  when  he  showed  up  at  his 
congregation  one  Sunday  morning  and  much 
to  his  surprise  the  congregation  had  gone 
out  and  bought  him  a  new  Ford  automobile 
for  a  present.  The  preacher  was  so  frus- 
trated that  he  got  up  to  acknowledge  the 
generosity  and  the  welcome  and  he  said. 
"I  do  deserve  it,  but  I  don't  appreciate  it. 
I  don't  deserve  it.  but  I  do  appreciate  it 

As  we  meet  here  today,  I  think  we  should 
be  reminded  that  more  Americans  are  more 
prosperous  than  at  any  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  America.  In  the  past  12  months,  we 
have  set  these  records:  70  million  jobs— for 
the  first  time  in  our  history.  National  pro- 
duction over  $600  bllllon-for  the  fl"t  time 
in  our  history.  Average  earnings  in  Industry 
over  $100  a  week-for  the  first  time  in  our 
history.  Over  1.6  million  new  homes  In  a 
vear-for  the  first  time.  New  construction 
over  $60  billion— for  the  first  time. 

Bv  all  these  measures,  our  prosperity  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  new  construction,  we 
should  excled  $65  billion  this  year.  The 
growth  rate  of  our  economy  should  be  bet- 
ter than  6  percent— about  double  the  rate 
of  the  last  decade.  Our  economy  was  never 
stronger  and  never  better,  and  times  were 

never  so  good.  t*  «o  «nt 

But  It  is  still  not  good  enough.  It  is  not 
good  enough  because  the  prosperity  of  which 
I  speak  is  not  being  shared  by  every  Amer- 
ican    I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  it  1b. 

Many  people  have  jobs,  but  too  many 
don't.  Many  families  are  living  well,  but 
too  many  famllieB  are  not. 

In   1946,  this  Nation,  by  an  act  of  their 
Congress,  made  a  solemn  national  commit- 
ment to  full  employment  for  every  American 
who  needs  a  job.     That  national  commit- 
ment still   stands.     But  It  is  not  yet  ful- 
filled    I   will   not   be   satisfied   until   It  is. 
In  1964  this  Nation,  by  act  of  Congress, 
will  make  another  and  equally  solemn  na- 
tional commitment:   To  abolish  poverty  in 
these  United  States  of  America.     We  naust 
not  be  satisfied  until  that  is  accomplished. 
These  two  goals— full  employment  and  an 
end  to  poverty— depend  on  one  another.     As 
long  as  there  are  not  enough  Jobs,  there  will 
be  needless  poverty,  and  as  long  as  children 
and  young  people  are  raised  in  deprivation, 
not  given  a  decent  start  in  life,  not  given 
an  equal   chance   for  education  and  train- 
ing they  need  to  get  to  hold  a  decent  job 
then  there  will  be  needless  poverty.     We  will 
achieve   these  twin  goals  not  through  any 
one  measure,  but  through  many. 

The   tax  cut  just  enacted   is  one  of  the 
most  important  actions  ever  taken  by  any 
government  at  any  time.     Its  deliberate  pur- 
pose   is    to    help    make    good    our    national 
pledge  of  full  employment.     It  restored  to 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  America  $25  mil- 
lion per  day  that  they  could  use  for  pur- 
chasing   power— almost    $900    million    per 
month      This  bill  should  create  directly  and 
Indirectly  between  2  and  3  million  new  jobs. 
The    president   of    one    company    told   me 
last   week    that   his    company   alone    would 
use  the  benefits  of  this  bill  to  provide  18,000 
new  Jobs      Another  president  told  me  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  the  White  House  that  he 
would  use   the  benefits  of   the   tax   bill   to 
spend    a    thousand   million    dollars    on    new 
construction  in  the  next  few  years. 

Now  we  must  be  Job  conscious.     We  must 
be  Job   hunting.     We  must  be   Job  finding. 
There  are  other  job-creating  measures  on  our 
agenda,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  them. 
One  is  the  housing  bill   now  before  the 
Congress,  aimed  at  raising  the  rate  of  new 
home  construction  from  1.6  million  last  year 
to  2  million  by  1970.    We  are  aware  of  what 
the  goal  of  full  employment  means,  and  I 
thought  as  I  walked  down   that  Une   and 
shook  hands  with  the  men  who  represented 
the  laborers  and  the  painters  and  the  car- 
penters, I  thought  what  these  bills  would 
mean  to  the  folks  that  they  spoke  for  back 
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home.  It  means  enough  new  jobs  to  employ 
the  present  excessively  high  number  that 
are  unemployed,  plus  enough  to  replace  the 
lobs  that  have  been  lost  to  machines,  plus 
enough  of  the  record  IMj  million  net  addi- 
tions to  the  labor  force  each  year  as  more 
and  more  young  people  join  the  search  for 
work  Many  of  these  new  jobs  must  be  and 
will  be  in  the  Industry  In  which  you  are 
directly  involved— construction— and  in  a 
full  employment  economy,  total  construc- 
tion for  houses,  for  schools,  for  hospitals, 
for  highways,  for  industry,  should  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  reach  a  level  double  what 
it  was  in  1960.  and  that  Is  stepping  It  up 
quite  a  bit.  .^  . 

To  double  what  you  have  In  10  years  Is 
something  to  take  pride  in.  The  war  against 
poverty,  therefore,  is  going  to  be  fought  on 
many  fields. 

The  retired,  the  elderly,  the  senior  citizens 
of  our  land— they  all  deserve  and  are  going 
to  get  a  better  deal.  They  need  a  program 
for  medical  assistance  through  social  secu- 
rity and  they  need  It  now.  We  are  not  going 
to  sit  idly  by  and  let  older  folks  fight  high 
medical  expenses  In  their  late  years  all 
alone.  We  are  going  to  join  them.  We  are 
going  to  help  them.  We  are  going  to  fight 
with  them.  That  is  why  we  are  golfg  to 
pass  a  medical  assistance  bill— if  not  this 
week,  if  not  this  month,  if  not  this  year,  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

A  national  food  stamp  plan  will  Improve 
the  diets  of  the  old  and  the  young  alike,  and 
that  is  why  we  must  pass  the  national  food 
stamp  bill,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

The  minimum  wage  law  should  be  ex- 
tended to  millions  who  are  not  now  covered, 
and  unemployment  insurance  should  be 
strengthened.  ^  „^.   ,„„ 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  will  have  provided  training  opportu- 
nities for  125.000  Americans  by  tbe  end  c^ 
this  fiscal  year.  Twice  as  many  will  be  given 
training  next  year. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  last  week  win 
offer  education  and  training  opportunities 
to  more  than  half  a  million  young  people 
and  adults  each  year. 

These  training  programs  will  In  no  way 
dlnJnlsh  the  opportunities  for  those  ^eadj 
skilled  such  as  the  craftsmen  in  your  unions, 
^eywm  not  lower  the  skill  requirements 
of  Lbs  But  they  will  make  employable 
manftbo^ands  Jho  now  live  In  IJlene- 
simply  because  they  have  no  equipment  for 
tray's  complex  world  of  work.  So  neither 
Unemployment  nor  poverty  can  be  conquered 
unless  we  vanquish  also  their  ancient  ally- 
discrimination. 

The  recent  progress  toward  complete  inte- 
gration has  been  greatly  ericourag  ng  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  presidents  of  the  In- 
ter^tfonal  unions  affiliated  with  the  b^md- 
ing  and  construction  trades  department  of 
thi  AFT-CIO  as  allies.  The  call  last  year  for 
and  e^to  discrimination,  because  of  race 
or  creed  or  color  in  hiring  lists,  in  referral 
systems,  In  apprenticeship  programs,  or  in 
membership,  was  a  progressive  advance  and 
a  welcomed  announcement. 

As  good  citizens  and  as  good  friends,  we 
mean  to  work  together  in  carrying  it  out^ 
We  can  all  take  pride  in  the  success  of  the 
SlssUe  SiL  commission.    It  is  a  vivid  dem- 
onstration of  what  can  be  done  when  we  all 
pull  together  in  the  national  interest.    T^e 
??oblem  of  work  stoppage  at  missile  bases 
Sas  been  minimized.     It  has  been  done  by 
the   voluntary  cooperation   of   management 
and  lalS^  Vou  recognize  that  that  national 
Tnterest  was  greater  than  any  individual  In- 
Srest,  and  bf  serving  the  Nation  you  added 
to  the  security  of  every  citizen  of  this  Nation. 
In  no  other  industry  of  this  scale  and  com- 
plexity   do    labor    and    management    work 
harder  or  more  earnestly  or  more  success- 
fully  for  understanding,  and  I  am  proud  to 
pay  tribute  to  you  for  that. 


As  I  said  yesterday  In  Atlantic  City,  and  as 
I  repeat  here  again.  I  have  emphasized  many 
times  before  that  we  must  not  choke  off  o\ir 
needed  and  our  speeded  economic  expansion 
by  revival  of  the  price-wage  spiral.  Prices 
and  wages  must  be  arrived  at  freely,  but  they 
must  be  arrived  at  responsibly.  You  are 
builders  and  I  ask  your  help  In  building  the 
kind  of  America  that  we  ought  to  build  and 
that  we  can  build  together. 

I  ask  your  help  In  redeeming  the  future 
of  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  and  those 
who  have  suffered  from  discrimination.  The 
measure  of  our  Nation's  greatness  is  not  how 
high  we  can  raise  our  urban  towers  but 
rather   how   high  we   can   lift  our  peoples' 

aspirations.  

Our  work  may  be  measured  by  how  many 
homes  we  construct,  but  our  work  is  meas- 
ured by  the  fulfillment  of  the  dreams  of  the 
people  who  live  In  those  homes. 

Before  I  conclude  for  a  moment,  if  I  may. 
I  would  Just  like  to  simply  talk  to  you  about 
your  family  and  mine,  about  their  future 
and  their  country. 

Last  Sunday.  Palm  Svinday.   as   I  sat  in 
church.  I  thought  about  all  of  the  problems 
that  faced   this  world— ancient  feuds   and 
recent  quarrels  that  have  disturbed  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  earth.    You  have  seen 
five  or  six  different  quarrels  appearing  on  the 
front  page  of  yovu-  morning  newspaper,  and 
you  have  heard  about  our   foreign   policy. 
The  world  has  changed  and  so  has  the 
method  of  dealing  with  disruptions  of  the 
peace.    There  may  have  been  a  time  when  a 
commander   in   chief   would   order   soldiers 
to  march  the  very  moment  a  disturbance  oc- 
curred   although  restraint  and  fairness  are 
not  new  to  the  American  tradition.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some   people   urged  me  to 
hurry  In  the  Marines  when  the  air  became  a 
little  hot  on  a  particular  occasion  recently. 

But  the  world  as  it  was  and  the  world  as 
It  is  are  not  the  same  anymore.    Once  upon 
a  time  even  large-scale  wars  could  be  waged 
without  risking  the  end  of  civilization,  but 
what  was  once  upon  a  time  is  no  longer  so— 
because  general  war  is  impossible.    In  a  mat- 
ter of  moments,  you  can  wipe  out  from  50 
to  100  million  of  our  adversaries,  or  they  can, 
m  the  same  amount  of  time,  wipe  out  50  nU  - 
lion  or  100  million  of  our  people,  taking  hall 
of  our  land,  taking  half  of  our  populat  on  In 
a  matter  of  an  hour.     So,  general  war  Is  Im- 
possible and  some  alternatives  are  essential. 
The  people  of  the  world,  I  think,  prefer  rea- 
soned agreement  to  ready  attack.     That  U 
whv  we  must  follow  the  prophet  Isaiah  many, 
many  times  before  we  send  the  Marines  and 
say  "come  now,  let  us  reason  together,'  and 
this  is  our  objective:  the  quest  for  peace  and 
not  the  quarrels  of  war. 

In  this  nuclear  world.  In  this  world  of  a 
hundred  new  nations,  we  must  offer  the  out- 
stretched arm  that  tries  to  he  p  instead  of 
an  arm's-length  sword  that  helps  to  ^lU 

In  every  troubled  spot  In  the  world    this 

hope  for  reasoned  agreement  Instead  of  rash 

ret^lation    can    bear    fruit.    Agreement    Is 

SnTsought  and  we  hope  and  believe  soon 

w^ll  be  worked   out  with   our   Panaman  an 

friends      The   United  Nations   peacekeep  ng 

mSiery  Is  already  on  lt8  merciful  m^lon 

S  Cyprus  and  a  mediator  Is  being  selected 

The  water  problem  that  disturbed  us  at 

oSftanaSo  was  solved  not  by  a  hattallon 

of  Marines  bayoneting  their  way  In  to  turn 

on  the  water,  but  we  sent  «  «lngle  Admh-al 

over  to  cut  it  off.    I  can  say  to  you  that  our 

base  is  self-sufficient.     By  lean  readiness,  a 

source  of  danger  and  disagreement  has  been 

removed.  .  ,.^ 

In  Vietnam,  divergent  voices  cry  out  with 
suggestions,  some  for  a  larger  scale  war  some 
for  more  appeasement,  some  even  for  retrea^. 
We  do  not  criticize  them  or  demean  them. 
We  consider  fully  their  suggestions. 

But  today  finds  us  where  President  Eisen- 
hower found  himself  10  years^ago.  Jl^^°± 
tlon  he  took  with  Vietnam  then  in  a  letter 
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that  he  sent  to  the  then  President  Is  ore 
that  I  could  take  In  complete  honesty  today, 
and  that  Is  that  we  stand  ready  to  help  ttte 
Vietnamese  preserve  their  Independence  and 
retain  their  freedom  and  keep  from  beli^g 
enveloped  by  communism. 

We.  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the  worlfl, 
can  afford  to  be  patient.  Our  ultimate 
strength  Is  clear,  and  It  Is  well  known  to 
thoee  who  would  be  our  adversaries,  but  let^'s 
be  reminded  that  power  brings  obllgatloh. 
The  people  In  this  country  have  more  blessad 
hopes  than  bitter  victory.  The  people  <>f 
this  country  and  the  world  expect  more  fro|n 
their  leaders  than  just  a  show  of  brute  forcje. 
So.  our  hope  and  our  piirpose  Is  to  employ 
reasoned  agreement  Instead  of  ready  aggres- 
sion; to  preserve  our  honor  without  a  world 
in  ruins;  to  substitute  if  we  can  understanci- 
ing  for  retaliation.  i 

My  most  fervent  prayer  Is  to  be  a  Presldeiit 
who  can  make  It  possible  for  every  boy  l|n 
this  land  to  grow  to  manhood  by  loving  his 
country,  loving  his  country  Instead  of  dyii^g 
for  It.    Thank  you. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
TO  THE  UNITED  AUTO  WORKER^ 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
President  of  the  United  States  addres 
the  19th  constitutional  convention  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  of  America,  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  on  March  23.  I  ha\je 
inquired  to  ascertain  whether  the  text  <if 
the  address  has  already  been  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  understand  that  it  hi  5 
not  been. 

Therefore,  because  the  speech  touched 
upon  the  legislative  program  of  this  ac  - 
ministration  and  also  on  some  of  tHe 
problems  which  will  be  facing  our  ecor 
omy  in  the  months  ahead,  particularly 
connection  with  prices  and  wages  ai 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  ecoil- 
omy,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the 
thoughtful  and,  I  believe,  helpful  and 
courageous  address  by  the  President  (»f 
the  United  States  be  printed  at  this  poll  t 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  19th  Co^  - 

STITUTIONAL     CONVENTION     OF     THE     UnITI  D 

Auto  Workers  of  America,  Atlantic  Crrr, 
N.J. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Williams,  Senator 
Bayh,  Mrs.  Peterson,  my  good  friends  of  th.s 
great  convention,  I  am  unaccustomed  i  o 
such  large  crowds  and  such  unrestrained  er- 
thuslasm.  I  have  been  addressing  some  (if 
these  $100  victory  E>emocratic  dinners  down 
in  Washington,  and  after  a  fellow  pays  thi.t 
much  for  a  ticket,  he  doesn't  have  quite  iiS 
much  enthusiasm  as  you  have  here  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  little  boy  down  in  our 
country  who  was  having  quite  a  problem 
with  his  family's  eating  wrote  the  Lord  oi  e 
day  and  said,  "Dear  Lord.  I  wish  you  would 
send  mother  $100  to  help  us  get  along."  Tl  e 
letter  wound  up  in  Washington  on  the  Post- 
master General's  desk,  so  the  Postmaster 
General  still  had  a  little  money  left  ovor 
from  the  days  when  he  worked  with  Pn - 
dentlal.  He  reached  in  his  billfold  and 
pulled  out  a  $20  bill  and  sent  It  back  to  tte 
little  boy.  A  few  days  later  he  got  anothcir 
letter  from  the  little  fellow,  and  he  said, 
"Dear  Lord.  I  want  to  say  much  obliged  f((r 
that  100  bucks  you  sent  us.  The  next  tlm;. 
though,  please  don't  send  It  through  Wasii- 
Ington,  because  they  took  a  deduct  of  80  per- 
cent." So  we  won't  have  any  deducts  on  o\i 
meeting  here  today. 


The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  Is  that 
I  am  very  glad  and  very  happy  to  appear  to- 
day before  this  great  convention  of  a  clean, 
honest,  and  progressive  union,  led  by  Presi- 
dent Reuther  and  his  fellow  oflaclals,  all 
elected  democratically  by  your  votes.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  have  made  and  are  making  a  great 
contribution  to  responsible  Indus'-rlal  de- 
mocracy in  our  country  and  to  respect  for  our 
free  system  among  working  men  and  women 
throxighout  the  entire  world. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  that  I  stand  today 
in  the  place  of  one  of  the  truest  friends  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America  have 
ever  had — John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  History 
is  often  cruel,  but  It  was  a  kindness  of  his- 
tory that  last  year,  only  7  days  before  his 
voice  was  stilled  forever.  President  Kennedy 
was  able  to  speak  before  the  AFL-CIO  at  Its 
November  convention  In  New  York. 

Whatever  the  challenges  or  the  complexi- 
ties, or  the  crises  beyond  ovir  shores,  the 
American  Nation  never  stands  taller  or 
stralghter.  or  stronger,  in  the  world  than 
the  individual  American  is  able  to  stand  In 
his  own  free  land  at  home.  This  Nation  Is 
strong  militarily.  No  other  nation  Is 
stronger.  Our  times  have  been  dominated 
by  a  cold  war,  but  now  our  times  require 
that  here  at  home  we  pursue  a  warmhearted 
war,  a  war  of  compassion  for  the  well-being 
of  all  of  our  people  here  at  home. 

All  Americans,  whatever  their  party  or 
their  persuasion,  can  know  that  this  admin- 
istration Is  going  to  be  prudent,  that  we  are 
striving  to  fulfill  that  great  Democrat 
Thomas  Jefferson's  admonition  to  always  be 
wise  and  be  frugal.  Some  have  criticized  me 
taking  from  the  "haves  "  and  giving  to  the 
"have  nots."  Well,  I  want  you  this  morning 
to  read  me  loud  and  clear.  When  Secretary 
McNamara  can  eliminate  an  obsolete  mUi- 
tary  base  that  Is  a  "have"  in  our  old  budget, 
I  am  not  going  to  hesitate  to  let  Sargent 
Shriver  use  it  to  save  a  "have  not."  perhaps 
a  delinquent  high  school  dropout,  from  50 
years  of  waste  and  want.  Let  all  Americans 
know  that  this  administration  intends  to 
be  progressive,  intends  that  our  people  shall 
move  forward  without  hesitation,  and  with- 
out discrimination. 

Our  blessings  are  many,  and  it  is  good  that 
we  count  them.  Last  year  was  the  most 
prosperous  year  that  we  have  ever  known 
In  our  history.  National  production  rose 
$30  billion.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  produc- 
tion passed  $600  billion.  Employment  dur- 
ing the  year  passed  70  million.  For  the  first 
time,  average  weekly  wages  went  above  $100 
per  week,  and  there  were  1  million  more  peo- 
ple at  work  than  the  year  before.  This 
economy  was  never  stronger  in  your  lifetime. 
But  statistics  must  not  be  sedatives.  Eco- 
nomic {x>wer  is  important  only  as  it  is  put 
to  human  use. 

So  let  me  speak  to  you  earnestly  this 
morning  and  quite  seriously.  What  I  say 
to  you  now  I  say  also  to  businessmen.  What 
I  say  to  you  I  say  to  the  Nation.  I  come  to 
you  seeking  your  help,  asking  your  counsel. 
I  have  set  a  course  for  myself  and  I  intend 
to  follow  it.  I  don't  know  how  history  will 
treat  me  as  a  President.  However  much 
time  I  am  given  to  lead  this  Nation,  I  shall 
lead  it  without  fear  and  without  bias  and 
with  the  sure  knowledge  that  if  I  try  to  do 
what  Is  right,  our  Nation,  in  God's  mind 
and  in  history's  Imprint  will  ultimately  be 
the  beneficiary. 

I  axa.  here  to  tell  you  that  we  are  going 
to  do  those  things  which  need  to  be  done, 
not  because  they  are  politically  correct,  but 
because  they  are  right.  We  are  going  to 
pass  a  civil  rights  bill  if  it  takes  all  summer. 
We  are  going  to  pass  it  becavise  no  nation 
can  long  endure  or  prosper  if  millions  of  Its 
citizens  are  barred  from  their  purpose  and 
are  denied  the  use  of  their  talent.  We  are 
going  to  free  the  logjam  of  pent-up  skills 
and  unused  opportunities,  because  until  edu- 


cation la  blind  to  color,  until  employment 
Is  unaware  of  race,  emancipation  may  be  a 
proclamation,  but  it  will  not  be  a  fact.  That 
Is  why  I  care  about  this  civil  rights  bill,  and 
that  is  why  it  shaU  be  passed. 

We  are  going  to  pass  a  medical  assistance 
bill  for  the  aged,  no  matter  how  many 
months  it  takes.  The  sensible,  prudent,  and 
lasting  way  to  do  this  is  through  the  social 
security  system.  In  every  county  of  this 
land  there  are  older  folks  who  don't  ask 
much.  They  simply  want  to  keep  their  dig- 
nity; they  simply  want  a  sense  of  independ- 
ence and  a  chance  to  overcome  the  Inevitable 
visit  of  sickness.  They  cannot  survive  medi- 
cal expenses  that  they  cannot  pay.  Not 
only  because  it  is  decent,  but  also  because 
it  is  right,  we  are  going  to  pass  this  medical 
assistance  bill.     You  can  be  sure  of  that. 

The  great  challenge  of  the  1960'b  is  the 
creation  of  more  Jobs.  This  challenge  con- 
fronts the  business  community,  the  labor 
community,  and  the  whole  Nation.  Each 
year  a  net  1  to  1 14  million  new  people 
enter  the  labor  market.  We  have  met  this 
problem  head  on  with  a  revolutionary  de- 
cision, the  decision  to  cut  taxes.  I  thank 
you  for  your  help,  because  even  to  get  this 
tax  bill  out  of  committee,  I  had  to  leave  some 
of  my  own  blood  all  over  the  Capitol.  But 
today,  $25  million  a  day  extra  is  going  into 
the  hands  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  consumer,  and  over  $2Vi  billion  a 
year  is  a  source  of  new  Investment  for  the 
business  community. 

I  have  said  to  hundreds  of  businessmen 
that  I  have  called  to  the  White  House,  "Here 
is  your  opportunity  to  prove  your  responsi- 
bility as  one  of  the  creators  of  prosperity. 
Use  this  tax  cut  to  do  the  one  thing  that  is 
most  impKJrtant  to  this  country.  Use  It  to 
create  more  Jobs."  One  businessman  told  me 
that  he  would  use  It  and  create  18,000  new 
Jobs  with  new  Investment.  Another  buslneas- 
man  told  me  last  Saturday  that,  because  of 
the  tax  bill,  his  company  would  spend  this 
year  for  new  Investment  one  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  tax  cut  is  one  of  your 
weapons  against  the  threat  of  automation 
for  the  expansion  of  Industry,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  plants  and  factories,  because  they 
build  new  Jobs.  I  am  convinced  that  the  tax 
cut  is  the  largest  economic  stride  forward  in 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs  that  we  have  taken 
in  the  20th  century. 

We  have  declared  war  on  poverty.  As  long 
as  I  head  this  administration,  and  I  believe 
as  long  as  Walter  Reuther  heads  the  Auto 
Workers,  the  terms  of  this  war  on  poverty 
are  unconditional  surrender.  I  want  to  read 
Just  one  sentence  from  your  president's  wire 
that  gave  me  great  strength  and  encourage- 
ment: "On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  I14 
million  members  of  the  UAW,  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  you  that  In  answer  to  your  call, 
we  enlist  with  you  for  the  duration  In  the 
war  against  poverty."  It  is  signed  by  Walter 
Reuther.  Let  all  those  who  oppose.  Just  for 
the  sake  of  opposition,  and  all  those  who  are 
blind  partisans,  and  all  those  who  pick  and 
peck  at  our  plans,  know  that  they  may  tem- 
porarily deter  us,  but  they  will  never  defeat 
us. 

I  should  tell  you  that  we  won't  win  this 
fight  in  a  day  or  in  a  year,  or  perhaps  in  this 
generation,  but  let  no  man  be  deceived. 
This  Is  a  fight  that  we  will  win.  Poverty 
may  be  the  oldest  scourge,  but  tools  available 
for  fighting  it  are  man's  newest  tools — In 
our  vast  new  technology,  in  ovu*  expanding 
science,  in  the  steady  growth  of  all  of  o\ir 
resources.  This,  in  fact,  is  how  I  see  the  war 
on  poverty.  I  see  It  above  all  a  fight  for 
opportunity,  not  a  handout,  not  a  dole, 
but  a  vast  upgrading  of  all  of  our  people's 
skills.  This  is  also  the  basic  sense  of  the 
wider  struggle  that  we  wage,  the  struggle 
to  extend  these  opportunities  to  the  whole 
family  of  man.  Nations,  like  families,  are 
poor  because  they  lack  the  technology  and 
the  capital,  and  the  scientific  attitudes  to 
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break  through  into  the  modern  world.  We 
mvist  seek  to  do  for  them  what  we  want  to 
do  for  our  own  people,  to  give  them  the 
BkillB  to  help  themselves.  This  surely  is  the 
essence  of  our  vital  policies  of  economic 
assistance  and  development.  Again,  it  is 
not  doles  and  it  is  not  handouts,  but  it  is 
a  wider  and  wiser  Investment  In  the  produc- 
tivity of  societies  and  men.  Today  the 
W3althy  one-third  of  the  world  have  unlocked 
the  secret  of  abundance  and  skUl.  Shall  we 
not  use  these  new  resources  with  vision  and 
audacity?  Could  anything  be  more  chal- 
lenging, could  anything  be  more  exciting 
than  to  set  them  to  work  for  better  skills, 
for  better  opportunities,  for  better  hope  for 
all  mankind  everywhere? 

So  I  say  give  me  yovu*  heart,  your  voice, 
your  vote,  and  stand  up  with  me  and  be 
counted.  We  want  free  enterprise  and  free 
collective  bargaining  to  support  each  other. 
They  stand  as  the  cornerstones  of  the  labor 
policy  of  this  administration.  All  our  ex- 
perience teaches  us  free  collective  bargain- 
ing must  be  responsible.  So  long  as  It  is 
responsible,  it  will  remain  free. 

I  hope  that  responsibility  will  be  present 
on  both  sides  at  the  automobile  industry 
bargaining,  and  that  peaceful  and  respon- 
sible settlement,  safeguarding  the  public 
interest,  will  be  reached.  It  will  be  deter- 
mined, too.  in  collective  bargaining,  how 
machines  are  to  be  made  to  be  men's  servants 
Instead  of  their  enemies  or  their  masters; 
how  machines  can  be  made  to  produce  more 
jobs,  not  fewer  Jobs;  how  their  fruits  can 
be  distributed  among  all  and  not  Just  among 
some.  This  is  where  I  am  going  to  need 
the  help  of  my  beloved  friends  Peti  Wil- 
liams and  Birch  Bath,  who  are  on  the  plat- 
form. I  have  already  made  positive  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  act  upon  this  problem  and  to 
come  up  with  specific  ways  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  automation.  There  can  be  and  is 
legitimate  disagreement  about  what  should 
be  done  by  law  about  the  length  of  the  work 
week,  and  about  penalties  for  overtime.  But 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  about  the  de- 
sirability of  facing  squarely  up  in  collective 
bargaining  to  the  question  of  what  distribu- 
tion of  the  workload  and  of  man's  time  be- 
tween work  and  leisure  will  be  good  business 
and  will  also  recognize  the  human  values 
that  are  Involved. 

I  should  like  for  you  to  know  that  It  Is 
part  of  our  measure  of  progress  that  In  two 
generations  the  work  week  in  the  mines  and 
the  mills  has  dropped  from  56  to  40  hours  a 
week;  that  in  the  last  25  years  the  full-time 
workers  In  this  country  have  gained  155 
hours  a  year  in  leistire  time  through  changes 
in  the  workweek,  through  vacation,  through 
holiday  practices.  That  Is  a  tribute  to  your 
leadership,  and  that  is  a  tribute  to  you. 

We  will  rightfully  expect  to  purchase  with 
our  rising  productivity  not  only  more  goods 
but  also  more  time — more  time  to  spend  with 
our  families,  more  time  to  spend  In  recrea- 
tion and  relaxation,  in  study  and  thought, 
and  rest.  We  know  It  Is  this  union's  estab- 
lished policy  to  seek  gains  at  the  bargaining 
table  out  of  the  greater  abundance  made  pos- 
sible by  advancing  technology  and  not  out  of 
the  pockets  of  American  consxuners  through 
higher  prices. 

You  are  right  In  your  repeated  Insistence 
that  progress  be  made  with  the  community 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
You  will  be  serving  your  interests  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  automobile  industry  know- 
ing that  they  are  served  only  as  the  broader 
public  interest  is  served.  That  broader  pub- 
lic Interest  today,  more  than  ever,  requires 
that  the  stability  of  our  costs  and  our  prices 
be  protected. 

The  International  position  of  the  dollar. 
which  means  our  ability  to  do  what  we  need 
to  do  beyond  our  borders,  demands  that  our 
prices  and  our  costs  not  rise.  We  must  not 
choke  off  our  needed  and  speedy  economic 
expansion    by   a   revival   of   the   price-wage 


spiral.  Avoiding  that  spiral  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  business.  And  It  is  also  the  re- 
sponsibility of  labor. 

Now  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  closely. 
I  speak  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  single  voice  to  both  management  and 
to  labor,  to  the  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
bargaining  table,  when  I  say  that  your  sense 
of  responsibility,  the  sense  of  responsibility 
of  organized  labor  and  management,  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  hopes  rest  in 
the  coming  great  years.  This  administra- 
tion has  not  undertaken,  and  will  not  under- 
take, to  fix  prices  and  wages  in  this  economy. 
We  have  no  intention  of  Intervening  in  every 
labor  dispute.  We  are  neither  able  or  will- 
ing to  substitute  our  judgment  for  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  sit  at  the  local  bargain- 
ing tables  across  the  country.  We  can  sug- 
gest guidelines  for  the  economy,  but  we  can- 
not fix  a  single  pattern  for  every  plant  and 
every  Industry.  We  can  and  we  must,  un- 
der the  responsibilities  given  to  us  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  statute,  and  by  neces- 
sity, point  out  the  national  interest,  ahd, 
where  applicable,  we  can  and  we  must,  and 
we  will,  enforce  the  law  on  restraints  of  trade 
and  national  emergencies. 

The  words  I  have  Just  read  are  the  words 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  spoken  to  this 
same  great  convention  on  May  8,  1962.  It 
was  the  policy  of  this  Government  then;  it 
is  the  policy  of  this  Government  today. 

Now,  finally,  I  want  to  say  to  you  good 
men  and  women,  my  friends  of  the  UAW,  to 
your  leadership,  to  your  good  citizenship,  to 
your  high  responsibility  within  the  labor 
movement  in  the  world,  it  means  much  to 
this  land  and  it  means  much  to  our  people, 
but  I  have  also  come  here  to  ask  your  help 
not  for  myself  and  not  for  my  administra- 
tion, but  for  America  Itself.  Together  we 
can  all  keep  America  strong.  With  our 
strength  we  can  try  with  all  of  our  energy 
to  keep  the  world  at  peace.  With  peace,  we 
can  focus  ovir  efforts  and  our  talents  to  make 
sure  that  in  this  first  age  of  plenty,  men 
and  women  the  world  over,  whatever  their 
race  or  religion,  whatever  their  section  or 
station,  can,  in  the  words  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, lead  a  finer,  a  happier  life,  and,  In  my 
own  words,  can  look  forward  to  the  promise 
of  a  better  deal.     Thank  you. 


they  fully  honored  their  own  early  he- 
roes, including  the  ancient  democrats  of 
Greece,  by  their  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  independence. 

Greece  stands  today  as  a  living  exam- 
ple of  the  rewards  of  democracy.  Never 
before  in  its  history  have  the  people  en- 
joyed a  fuller  life.  Never  before  have 
they  enjoyed  more  hope  for  the  future. 
United  in  friendship  with  other  free  na- 
tions, economically  viable,  and  peaceful, 
the  Greek  people  continue  to  perfect 
their  society.  King  Paul  dedicated  his 
reign  to  the  attainment  of  these  fruits 
for  his  people;  and  in  their  grief  they 
can  find  strength  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  works  will  live  on,  through  an  In- 
finite number  of  independence  days,  as 
an  example  to  future  generations. 

Americans  can  be  proud  that  the 
Greeks  passed  their  torch  of  freedom  to 
us.  And  the  spark  ignited  in  the  bril- 
liant minds  of  the  ancient  Greeks  has 
now  become  a  brilliant  flame  touching 
every  part  of  the  world.  On  each  March 
25,  and  throughout  the  year,  Greek 
and  American  hands  together  hold  aloft 
the  torch  of  freedom,  lifting  it  high,  so 
that  others  may  see  its  light  and  be  freed. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
turn  our  eyes  toward  the  most  ancient 
land  of  freedom  and  the  first  democracy, 
Greece,  which  yesterday  marked  its  in- 
dependence day.  Our  greatest  social  and 
political  ideals  were  propoimded  and 
practiced  in  Greece  many  centuries 
ago — individual  freedom  to  strive  for  the 
fullest  intellectual  and  personal  develop- 
ment; representative  democratic  govern- 
ment; individual  responsibility  for  the 
affairs  of  society;  the  testing  of  ideas; 
some  of  our  basic  scientific  principles; 
and  innumerable  others. 

Many  dark  years  separated  this  an- 
cient democracy  from  modern  free 
Greece,  where  independence  was  declared 
on  March  25,  1821.  The  Greek  war  of 
independence  proved  that  the  principle 
of  freedom  is  never  forgotten.  It  also 
proved  what  Americans  had  learned  a 
few  decades  before — that  freedom  is  not 
always  easily  won.  Men  must  often  fight 
for  their  rightful  claim  to  a  happy  life, 
free  from  persecution  and  the  fear  of 
war. 

The  Greek  people  learned  this  lesson 
well  in  1821.  They  showed  their  deter- 
mination to  remain  free  after  World 
War  n,  when  communism  tried  to  re- 
impose  tyranny  on  them.    In  those  years 


THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM  AND 
MEAT  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, at  a  press  conference.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  took  occasion  to 
blame  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  delay 
in  final  congressional  action  on  the 
wheat-cotton  bill. 

In  the  course  of  his  comments,  the 
Secretary  made  specific  criticism  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and  this 
Senator,  because  of  our  efforts  to  secure 
legislative  quotas  on  Imported  foreign 
beef  and  because  of  our  votes  against 
the  so-called,  but  misnamed,  "volun- 
tary" wheat  program.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  drop  in  cattle  prices 
caused  by  meat  imports  would  knock 
about  $12.5  million  off  Nebraska  farm 
receipts — which  apparently  he  did  not 
consider  very  important;  whereas,  he 
claimed,  the  wheat  program  would  add 
about  $35  million  to  the  incomes  of  Ne- 
braska farmers. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  his  figures  on 
beef.  In  1963,  Nebraska  farmers  and 
ranchers  sold,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
2,473  billion  pounds  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  the  hoof,  for  estimated  total  cash 
receipts  of  $545  million. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture itself,  in  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
relationships  between  cattle  prices,  beef 
imports,  and  other  factors,  worked  out 
a  formula  to  show  the  effect  of  imported 
beef  on  our  domestic  prices.  According 
to  this  analysis,  each  increase  of  about 
180  million  pounds  in  imports  knocks 
down  the  average  price  of  choice  slaugh- 
ter steers  at  Chicago  by  about  30  cents. 
Since  the  imports  last  year  amounted  to 
1.859  million  pounds  of  beef  in  all 
forms — carcass  weight  equivalent,  in- 
cluding live  animals — the  depressing  ef- 
fect of  such  imports  on  our  prices  would 
amount  to  about  $3  per  100  pounds. 
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As  previously  noted,  total  sales  dt 
Nebraska  cattle  and  calves  in  1968 
amounted  to  24,730,000  hundredweight, 
in  total.  If  the  prices  of  all  types  of 
those  cattle  and  calves  were  depressed 
by  import  competition  in  the  amount  qf 
$3  per  100.  the  total  loss  to  the  industry 
in  Nebraska  alone  would  be  about  $74,- 
000.000,  not  $12,500,000,  as  the  Secretary 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coi^- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ^t 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  excenJt 
from  the  Livestock  and  Meat  SituatioD 
of  November  1963.  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  also  a  letter 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  with  reference  to  tne 
magnitude  of  the  impact  of  imports 
the  domestic  price  of  choice  steers 

Chicago.  ,„,^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Wit 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  , 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Secretary's  calculation  does  not 
take  into  account  the  total  magnitude 
of  Imports.  Apparently,  he  is  figuring 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  calculatl6n 
of  the  decline  in  cattle  prices  from  1962 
to  1963,  and  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
that  decline.  According  to  his  calcula- 
tion, beef -cattle  prices  declined  only 
$3.71  per  hundred  pounds  from  1962  to 
1963;  and  only  about  15  percent  of  th(at 
decline  does  he  attribute  to  imports. 

Two  things  are  wrong  with  that  par- 
ticular computation.  First  of  all,  whbn 
a  comparison  involving  annual  average 
prices  is  made,  it  should  be  recognl^d 
that  an  annual  average  sometimes  con- 
ceals as  much  as  it  reveals.  The  anniial 
average  price  of  choice  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago  in  1962  was  $27.67  per  hu|n- 
dred  pounds,  and  In  1963  was  $23.96-4-a 
decline  of  about  15  percent,  which  cer- 
tainly was  painful  enough.  But  that  was 
not  the  worst. 

The  market  declined  through  most  I  of 
the  year,  and  closed  for  the  year  a  gdod 
deal  below  that  annual  average  figi^e. 
Then,  In  1964,  it  went  on  down  sotne 
more!  The  latest  market  quotation  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agricultx^re, 
for  the  week  ending  March  19,  1964.  was 
one  of  the  worst  yet— $21.53  per  hundred- 
weight. That  Is  a  further  fall  of  over  10 
percent  more  from  the  1963  average. 

The  cattlemen  were  hurting  before,  at 
the  1963  prices;  but  at  these  recent  price 
levels,  they  are  facing  ruin,  Mr.  Pr^l- 
dent.  [ 

The  other  misleading  point  about  the 
Secretary's  computation  is  that  it  takes 
account  only  of  the  Increase  in  1963  Im- 
ports over  those  in  1962.  The  1963  in- 
crease was  not  very  great,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  1962  imports  were  alread^  so 
huge.  ] 

Certainly  the  combined  impact]  of 
these  2  years,  1962  and  1963.  with  tlielr 
tremendous  Imports,  helped  break  jthe 
market.  As  recently  as  1956,  imports 
amounted  to  only  254  million  poujids, 
carcass  weight  equivalent.  In  1962,  they 
were  1.725  million;  and  in  1963.  they 
were  1.859  million.  In  other  words,  the 
Imports  Increased  between  600  and  800 
percent,  while  domestic  production  be- 
tween 1956  and  1963  was  increased  from 
16.094  to  17,360  mUlion,  or  only  aDout 


8  percent.  That  Increase  in  Imports,  by 
the  Department's  own  formula,  is  easily 
enough  to  account  for  a  price  decline  of 
about  $2.50  per  hundred,  or  a  difference 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  million  to 
Nebraska's  cattle   industry. 

Turning  now  to  the  scare  talk  about 
what  will  happen  to  the  wheat  farmer 
if  this  bill  is  not  passed,  let  us  recognize 
it  for  what  It  Is — scare  talk,  the  same 
kind  of  scare  talk  In  which  the  Secretary 
engaged  a  year  ago  when  he  forecast 
wheat  at  $1  per  bushel  If  the  wheat 
referendum  vote  was  not  favorable.  We 
know  the  $1  price  did  not  come  about. 
We  also  know  that  the  new  forecast  is 
conjectural,  and  highly  suppositious  at 
best,  whereas  the  financial  losses  of  the 
farmer  who  has  been  raising  cattle  or 
feeding  them  have  been,  and  are,  a  harsh 
and  cruel  reality  right  now. 

As  an  antidote  for  the  Secretary's 
present  forecast  of  loss  of  income  to  the 
wheat  farmer,  I  suggest  a  rereading  of 
the  analysis  of  this  situation  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
during  the  debate  last  month  on  the 
wheat  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont made  perfectly  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  the  power  un- 
der present  law  to  maintain  a  highly 
satisfactory  Income  to  the  wheatgrower. 
He  stated  In  part: 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  engaged 
m  business  that  with  the  CCC  owning  all 
the  old  wheat  available  on  July  1.  and  the 
new  crops  running  2  or  3  hundred  million 
bushels  below  requirements  for  the  coming 
marketing  year,  and  with  a  support  price  of. 
we  win  say.  $189  to  $2  announced  for  the 
1965  crop,  there  would  be  a  scramble  for 
the  1964  crop  which  would  probably  guaran- 
tee the  best  prices  that  the  wheatgrowers 
have  had  In  years. 


The  foregoing  Is  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  crop  year  1964.  As  to  1965 
and  following  years.  Senator  Aiken 
pointed  to  the  provisions  of  present  law 
and  their  operation  and  opportunity,  as 
follows : 

Section  332.  paragraph  C,  of  the  AgrlciU- 
tural  Adjustment  Act.  provides  that  when 
there  Is  a  "national  emergency"  •  •  •  or  a 
"material  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
wheat" — and  we  definitely  are  In  that  posi- 
tion now— the  Secretary  may  terminate  the 
national  marketing  quotas. 

If  the  marketing  quotas  are  terminated, 
the  Secretary  may  require  compliance  with 
acreage  allotments  as  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  price  support  and,  therefore,  he  has 
the  authority  to  establish  acreage  allotments 
for  1965,  In  the  event  that  he  does  not  pro- 
claim a  marketing  quota. 

If  a  marketing  quota  Is  not  proclaimed, 
section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
provides  that  the  support  price  for  wheat  to 
those  who  comply  with  acreage  allotments,  if 
the  Secretary  required  such  compliance,  will 
be  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity,  or  from 
$1.89  to  $2.27  per  bushel,  a.9  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  with  the  cur- 
rent year's  crop  running  465  mUUon  bushels 
behind  the  demand  and  with  a  material  In- 
crease In  the  demand  for  wheat,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  In  an  excellent  position  to  maintain 
a  highly  satisfactory  Income  to  the  wheat- 
grower. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  with  production 
running  behind  disappearance,  we  must 
either  increase  production  or  cut  down  on 
exports. 


If  the  price  of  wheat  drops  to  the  dire 
levels  predicted  by  the  Secretary,  that 
will  be  his  doing,  not  that  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  This  is  clear  from 
the  analysis  and  the  presentation  made 
by  Senator  Aiken,  as  they  appear  in  the 
February  24,  1964,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, at  pages  3383  to  3385. 

In  his  remarks  yesterday.  Secretary 
Freeman  is  quoted  as  having  deplored 
the  "campaign  to  pit  consumers  against 
farmers." 

Mr.  President,  when  it  came  to  dis- 
cussing Nebraska  agriculture  and  how 
the  farmers  of  Nebraska  should  feel 
about  their  two  Senators,  Mr.  Freeman 
did  not  seem  to  mind  trying  to  pit  wheat- 
growers  against  cattlemen.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  he  bear  in  mind  his  respon- 
sibility to  both  wheat  producers  and 
cattlemen,  and  to  all  other  farmers  and 
ranchers;  and  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  better  served  if  he  ceases  this 
transparent  effort  to  play  oflf  one  group 
against  the  other. 

Exhibit  1 
Beef  Imports 
[Prom   the   Livestock   and   Meat   Situation, 
November  1963] 
As  Indicated  In  table  D.  fed  cattle  prices 
are  Influenced  primarily  by  fed  beef  produc- 
tion.    For  the  period  1948-62,  a  change  of 
10  percent  In  steer  and  heifer  beef  production 
caused  prices  of  choice  steers  at  Chicago  to 
change  in  the  opposite  direction  by  an  aver- 
age of  about  13  percent.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  change  of  10  percent  In  domestic  cow  beef 
production   plxis   Imports   caused   prices   of 
choice  steers  to  change  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion   by    only    3    percent.      These    average 
changes  are  net  changes  and  take  Into  ac- 
covmt    the   effects   of   other   factors    In   the 
analysis.    These  percentage  relationships  can 
also  be  translated  to  pounds  and  dollars  at 
the  1963  level.    In  this  case,  a  1-pound-per- 
caplta  change  In  steer  and  heifer  production 
results  In  a  change  In  the  opposite  direction 
of   about   50   cents   In   the   price   of  choice 
steers  at  Chicago.     On  the   other   hand,  a 
1 -pound  change  In  the  cow-beef -plus- import 
aggregate  affects  the  choice  steer  price  by 
only  15  to  20  cents. 


U.S.  Department  of  AGRicxrLruBE, 

Economic  Research  Servic«, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  We  appreciate  your 
having  called  to  our  attention  an  Inaccurate 
statement  on  page  41  of  the  Livestock  and 
Meat  Situation  for  November  1963.  The 
statement  "A  1-pound  change  In  the  cow- 
beef-plus-lmport  aggregate  affects  the  choice 
steer  price  by  only  15  to  20  cents,"  should 
read  "about  30  cents."  An  official  correction 
will  appear  In  the  forthcoming  Issue  of  this 
situation  report. 

This  error  occurred  even  though  our  situ- 
ation reports  are  subject  to  very  Intensive 
review.  It  was  due  to  a  computational  error 
which  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
underlying  statistical  analysis  presented  In 
this  particular  article,  nor  the  explanation  of 
the  drop  In  the  average  annual  price  of 
choice  steers  at  Chicago  from  1962  to  1963. 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  prepon- 
derant factor  In  the  decline  has  been  the 
Increase  In  the  domestic  production  of  fed 
beef,  which  could  account  for  as  much  as 
$3  of  the  drop  In  the  annual  average  price 
of  choice  steers  at  Chicago  from  last  year 
to  this.  However,  the  exact  answer  will  not 
be  determined  untU  final  estimates  of  per 
capita  production  and  prices  of  steer  and 
heifer  beef  during  1963  are  available. 


196J!^ 

As  you  know!  the  Department  is  concerned 
with  the  price  problems  of  the  cattle  Indus- 
try, Including  the  Influence  of  meat  Imports. 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  provide  the 
best  possible  appraisal  of  the  factors  affecting 
cattle  prices  so  that  all  concerned  will  have 
the  benefit  of  analyses  that  are  accurate 
and  objective. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Nathan  M.  Koffskt, 

Administrator. 
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THE  EASTER  MESSAGE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  past  I  have  prepared  a  short 
statement  in  keeping  with  the  season 
which  we  are  at)out  to  enter. 

As  we  enter  the  concluding  days  of 
Holy  Week,  we  again  remind  ourselves 
of  that  dark  and  dismal  Friday  and  we 
approach  Easter  Sunday  with  hope,  light, 
and  life.  This  gives  us  strength  and 
courage  to  carry  on  in  a  world  that  is 
frfiught  with  distrust,  unrest  and  deep 
tr:)uble. 

The  heart  of  the  Easter  message  is  a 
victory  out  of  defeat.  Life  would  have 
b^n  without  hope  had  It  not  been  for 
vhat  happened  on  that  first  Easter 
rioming.  The  resurrection  changed 
everything. 

The  Master's  earthly  life  was  devoted 
to  persuading  all  men  to  become  one 
family  of  brethren. 

His  pure  and  lofty  lessons  were  In- 
tended to  insure  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

He  came  to  set  truth  in  the  place  of 
error,  and  loving  kindness  In  the  place 
of  hatred  and  persecution. 

He  taught  that  every  man  shall  do 
that  only  unto  his  brother  which  he 
would  wish  his  brother  to  do  unto  him. 

He  endeavored  to  deliver  his  brethren 
from  the  bonds  of  tyranny,  to  protect 


the  weak  and  feeble,  and  to  bring  back 
to  the  paths  of  duty  the  oppressors  of 
humanity,  but  they  listened  not  vmto 
Him  and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross,  and  as 
such,  He  sealed  his  Ck>spel  of  Love  with 
His  life 

His  life  was  the  embodiment  of  love, 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice.  Truly, 
"Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this; 
that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

At  this  Easter  season,  I  think  it  is 
most  fitting  to  recall  the  beautifully 
written  poem  on  the  resurrection  by  Dr. 
Phillip  Brooks: 

Tomb,  thou  shalt  not  hold  Him  longer; 
Death  Is  strong,  but  life  Is  stronger; 
Stronger  than  the  dark,  the  light; 
Stronger  than  the  wrong,  the  right; 
Palth  and  hope  triumphant  say, 
"Christ  will  rise  on  Easter  Day." 
And  while  sunrise  smites  the  mountains. 
Pouring  light  from  heavenly  fountains. 
Then  the  earth  blooms  out  to  greet 
Once  again  the  blessed  feet; 
And  her  countless  voices  say: 
"Christ  has  risen  on  Easter  Day." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  so 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
made  the  remarks  that  he  has  made. 

In  these  turbulent  times  it  is  good  that 
the  Senate  Is  taking  off  tmtil  Monday. 
The  Intervening  days  constitute  a  period 
which,  in  a  very  real  sense,  are  the  high 
holy  days  for  Christians. 

It  Is  good  that  during  those  3  days  we 
shall  be  reflecting  upon  spiritual  values. 
We  should  never  forget  that  temporal 
values  are  bottomed  on  spiritual  values. 
It  Is  particularly  fitting  and  fortunate 
that,  as  Individuals,  we  shall  be  contem- 
plating the  symbolism  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  spiritual  values  over  this  long 
weekend  as  a  fitting  preparation  for 
our  proceeding  on  Monday  to  discuss  a 
great  social  challenge  that  confronts  re- 
ligious America — not  Christian  America 


alone— but  religious  America.  After  all. 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  Torah. 
the  Koran,  and  the  other  great  books  of 
religion,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  con- 
tain a  common,  uniform  teaching  based 
upon  that  principle,  which  each  one  of 
us  as  parents  has  tried  to  instill  in  our 
children,  of  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  imto  us. 

That  is  the  whole  essence  of  the  civil 
rights  fight.  We  talk  about  it  In  tem- 
peral  language.  We  talk  about  It  In 
terms  of  constitutionalism.  We  talk 
about  it  in  terms  of  legislative  rights. 
But.  after  all.  the  whole  civil  rights  ques- 
tion rests  on  the  rightness  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  As  we  undertake  this  historic  de- 
bate on  Monday,  we  should  never  forget 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  Golden  Rule, 
which  all  the  great  religious  leaders  of 
all  religions  sought  to  teach  their  dis- 
ciples. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  If  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  March  30, 
1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
March  9).  1964: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Taylor  G.  Belcher,  of  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bla,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus. 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


Richard  A.  Ports  KUled  in  Senselesi 
Accident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to 
a  young  man  who  once  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,  Richard  A.  Ports. 

Dick  Ports  was  killed  In  a  senseless 
automobile  accident  Tuesday  near  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  at  the  age  of  32.  Despite  his 
youth,  he  had  already  risen  to  positions 
of  importance  and  responsibility  in  the 
Republican  Party  and  with  the  Garrett 
Corp.,  of  Los  Angeles,  of  which  he  was 
a  public  affairs  executive. 

Dick  Ports  had  lived  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia since  his  release  from  active  duty 
In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  In  1959.  As  a 
concerned  citizen,  he  was  active  In  the 
Republican  Party  and  a  member  of  the 


California  State  Republican  Central 
Committee.  He  was  an  officer  in  State 
and  National  Young  Republican  orga- 
nizations, and  served  with  distinction  on 
the  presidential  and  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign staffs  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Despite  his  vigorous  Republicanism, 
Dick  had  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
men  in  the  Democratic  Party  as  well,  as 
Charles  Welson.  Augustus  Hawkins, 
Ken  Roberts,  and  others  of  our  col- 
leagues in  that  party  will  testify. 

No  one  who  knew  him  doubts  that  Dick 
Ports  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  in  business  and  politics. 
I  find  It  difficult  to  describe  my  shock 
and  my  grief  that  one  so  young  and 
vigorous,  so  promising  and  talented, 
should  be  taken  in  this  manner. 

That  talent  and  vigor  were  character- 
istic of  Dick  from  early  youth.  He  was 
a  leader  In  high  school  and  college  acUv- 
itles  In  Alliance,  Ohio.  I  came  to  know 
him  as  an  energetic  yoimg  reporter  for 
radio  station  WFAH  and  later  for  the 
MasslUon  Evening  Independent,  and  I 
invited  him  to  join  my  staff  in  1954. 
Later  he  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
successfully  completed  officer's  training. 


and  eventually  served  as  aide  to  MaJ. 
Gen.  A.  L.  Bowser. 

His  death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  his 
family  and  friends  but  to  the  Nation  as 
well,  for  there  was  no  limit  to  the  con- 
tribution Dick  Ports  could  have  made  to 
his  party  and  his  country. 


Resnltt  of  1964  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1984 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  results  of  the 
final  tabulation  of  my  1964  question- 
naire. .  . 

The  questionnaire,  which  was  sent  to 
all  boxholders  In  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  covers  a  wide  field  of  sub- 
jects ranging  from  pending  domestic  is- 
sues to  international  affairs.   I  feel  sure 
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my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
response  which  generally  reflects  the 
sound,  conservative  thinking  of  the  peo- 
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OEN'ERAL  LEn 


3LATI0N 


1    In  his  state  of  the  rnion  message,  President  Jc  hnson  asked  Congress  to  emct  the  foUo»-lng 
pro^^  while  at  the  same  time  stressing  his '  Irive  tor  economy.    Check  those  you  tavor. 
fa)  Expand  area  redevelopment  program.  


(b)  Establish  a  youth  employment  program  . 

(c)  I  "  '"    " 


program. 


:,iberallze  unemployment  compensation 

(d)  Extend  minimum  wage  law  coverage. 

(e)  Broaden  the  foo<l  stamp  plan 

(f )  Provide  funds  for  construction  of  more  1  brarles. 

(g)  Expand  public  housing - 

(h)  Provide  funds  for  construction  of  hospit  ils  and  nursing  homes, 
(i)  Provide  subsidies  for  mass  transit. 


nscx: , 


:f 


2    Do  you  believe  the  Federal  budget  should  be  k( 

3.  Should  planned  domestic  programs  be  postpone-* 

them? - 

4.  Po  you  favor  a  Federal  tax  re<liiction  at  this  ti 
«'  Tf  fVioro  is  -i  F^dprHl  fax  reduction,  should  Go 


me' 


5  If  there  is  a  Federal  tax  reduction,  shoul 

dnteit'-- : 

6  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  propoecl  increases  In 


Goi  ernment  spending  be  curtailed  to  accommo- 


INTEBNATIONAI.  AND 


sabrles  for  Federal  workers?. 

rOREIfJN  AEEAIRS 


7    Do  you  believe  that  foreign  aid  spending  shoulc 

(a)  Reduced  substantially ' 

(b)  Increased'   

(c)  Expanded  in  Latin  America? 

(d)  Approved  to  countries  with  CommunLs 
(e'l  Investigated  and  overhauled  from  top  * 

8.  Should  we  continue  to  support  the  U.N',  even 

of  the  cost? , ... 

9  Should  the  United  States  grant  diplomatic  reo*nition 
10.  Should  the  President  have  authority  to  extend 


government? 

.J.  bottom? -  - 

(  hough  26  countries  are  not  paying  their  share 


it) 


to  Red  China? 

n-edlt  to  Corrununlst  countries?. 


ACBICVL'  URE 


U.  Should  the  United  States  limit  Imports  of 
this  country?.     --" 

12  Do  you  favor  a  voluntary  farm  program  for 

13  Do  you  favor  a  farm  program  with  mandatory 

14  Do  you  favor  a  gradual  withdrawal  by  Govern 
is!  Will  the  interests  of  the  rancher  best  be  protected 

of  most  other  nations? 


farr  i  commodities  that  are  already  In  surplus  In 


whfeat  and  feed  grain? 

lontrolsand  quotas?     

Government  from  the  farm  economy?.. 

by  quotas  and  tariff  on  beef  similar  to  those 


aVIL  KI  iHTS 


16   Do  you  favor  Federal  civil  rights  legislation  to-  - 

(a)  Protect  the  right  to  vote?     

(b)  Enforce  school  integration? 

(c)  Give  permanent  status  to  the  Civil  Rifhts 

(d)  Use  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 

commodations?- 

(e)  Enact  a  fair  employment  practices  law 


MEDIC    RE 


17   Do  you  believe  that  medical  care  for  the  aged 

(a)  Present  Kerr-Mills  Act  authorizing  a 
*  cally  indigent? - 

(b)  Voluntary,  private  medical  plan  with 

(c)  Substantially  increasing  social  security 

less  of  need? 


A  Hard  Look  at  Urban  Renewal 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    uhder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CRD,  I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  Orlando   (Fla.)   Sentinel.  Pe^). 
1964] 
A   Hard   Look    at   Urban    Renewai 

You  frequently  hear  the  charge  that  t  rban 
renewal  Is  loaded  with  graft,  that  it  festers 
corruption,  that  It  wastes  more  than 
compllshee. 

How  true  are  these  charges? 

The    Subcommittee    on    Housing    ol 
House  Committee  on  Banlclng  and  Currency 
decided   to   Investigate.     Here  are  som^ 
cerpts  from  the  testimony. 


pie  of  western  South  Dakota  whom  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  represent  in  Congress. 
The  results  are  as  follows: 


t  In  balance  during  peacetime  years? 

until  there  are  sufficient  revenues  to  pay  for 


Percent 


Yes 


be— 


No 


_  Commission? - 

1  he  Constitution  to  enforce  access  to  public  ac- 


best  be  handled  by— 

I  ederal-State  cooperative  program  for  the  medl- 


(an 


10  Federal  involvement?.. 

taxes  to  finance  a  compulsory  program,  regard- 
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flees  Subcommittee,  Committee  on  Appro, 
priatlons.  House  of  Representatives,  who  can 
be  a  very  sharp-eyed  critic,  mcwle  this  state- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  read  Into  the 
record : 

"  'It  has  been  fantastic  to  me,  the  amount 
of  money  and  the  amount  of  different  pieces 
Involved.  I  think  there  are  around  60.000 
or  65.000  pieces  of  property  that  have  been 
bought  (under  urban  renewal).  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  public  scandal.    It  Is  fantastic.'  " 

That  should  answer  the  charge  of  graft 
and  corruption. 


lEC- 


.  13, 


|t  ac- 

the 
ncj 
ex- 


Mr.  Albert  Rains,  of  Alabama,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee:  "First  of  all,  in  your 
investigations,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue 
them  in  all  the  places,  have  you  found  any 
evidences  of  corruption  or  crookedness  or 
stealing  in  this  program  at  either  the  local 
or  regional  level  of  any  type?" 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Hunter.  Assistant  Director, 
General  Accounting  Office :  "No,  we  have  not, 
Mr.  Chairman." 

Mr.  Rains:  "Have  you  not  found  any  places 
In  which  they  are  shortchanging  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  money  or  any  type  of 
crookedness  of  that  kind  •  •  •  In  the  urban 
renewal  program?" 

Mr.  Hunter:   "No.     None  of  that  type." 

Mr.  Rains:  "In  yotu-  investigation  up  to 
now,  Mr.  Hunter,  has  this  program  been  ad- 
ministered In  keeping  with  the  law?" 

Mr.  Hunter:  "I  think  we  could  not  say 
otherwise." 

Mr.  Rains:  "There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose 
talk  •  •  •  about  urban  renewal.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  told  us  •  •  •  that 
that  they  had  run  across  ♦  •  •  no  corrup- 
tion of  any  kind  •  •  •  Mr.  Albert  Thomas 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Independent  Of- 


Bjrelorntsian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  f 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  Byel- 
orussian people,  who  proclaimed  their 
independence  46  years  ago,  but  who  have 
since  suffered  suppression  under  the 
Soviet  Union's  Communist  regime. 

On  March  25.  1918.  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  was  born.  But  the 
people  of  that  nation  were  unable  to  pre- 
serve their  independence  against  the 
onslaught  of  overwhelming  Bolshevik 
forces.  In  1921.  the  Communists  pro- 
claimed that  nation  as  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic— in  the  long 
run,  this  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
government  an  administrative  arm  of 
the  Soviet  regime. 

The  popularity  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Byelorussia  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  before  World  War  II,  only 
0.6  percent  of  that  country's  population 
were  members  of  the  party,  and  after  the 
war,  the  number  rose  to  no  more  than  2.1 
p>ercent. 

Byelorussia  is  the  third  largest  con- 
stituent Soviet  republic.  Ethnic  Byelo- 
russia borders  in  the  north  and  east  on 
Russia,  in  the  south  on  the  Ukraine,  in 
the  west  on  Poland,  and  in  the  northwest 
on  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  In 
the  west.  Byelorussians  are  often  taken 
for  Russians,  yet  they  have,  since  the 
beginning  of  their  history,  developed 
quite  independently  of  Russia. 

The  Constitution  written  by  the  in- 
dependent Byelorussian  Grovernment 
formed  in  1918  guaranteed  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly,  the  right  to  form 
labor  unions  and  the  right  to  strike,  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  Involability  of  the  per- 
son and  of  the  home,  the  right  of  na- 
tional minorities  to  autonomy  and  equal- 
ity of  all  citizens  before  the  law.  This  is 
the  grand  concept  of  freedom  which  the 
Byelorussians  hold  sacred.  Tragically, 
that  nation  lost  the  right  to  practice 
these  ideals  shortly  after  it  attained  its 
Independence. 

But  Byelorussians  have  not  lost  faith 
in  these  ideals,  and  have  not  lost  hope 
that  once  more,  they  shall  be  able  to  live 
in  freedom.  Each  year,  Americans  of 
Byelorussian  descent  as  well  as  Byelo- 
russian immigrants  in  this  country  cele- 
brate that  grand  day  of  independence, 
and  they  and  their  countrymen  remind 
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the  world  that  their  aspirations  for  lib- 
erty have  not  diminished.  The  Byelo- 
russian-American Association,  Inc.  is 
very  active  in  bringing  this  point  home. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  these 
brave  people,  and  to  assure  them  that  we 
cherish  the  hope,  as  they  do,  that  Byelo- 
russia shall  regain  its  freedom,  and  that 
that  time  shall  not  be  long  in  coming. 


Annual  Qaestionnaire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 
Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
way  I  know  to  keep  up  with  the  thinking 
of  the  people  down  home  is  to  circulate 
a  questionnaire  from  time  to  time  and 
ask  them  to  respond  to  questions  about 
some  of  the  issues  we  face  in  Congress. 
While  the  responsibility  of  casting  votes 
in  Congress  must  be  assumed  by  the  Rep- 
resentative, I  have  found  it  helpful  to 
know  how  my  constituents  feel  about 
some  of  the  more  important  Issues.    In 
addition.  I  have  found  that  circulation 
of  a  questionnaire  stimulates  thinking 
and  discussion  among  constituents.   This 
is  all  to  the  good  because  I  believe  the 
more  the  people  think  about  these  issues 
and  discuss  them  with  their  neighbors 
the  better  informed  they  will  become.    I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  abiUty  of 
the  people  I  represent  to  come  up  with 
the  right  decisions  if  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  the  facts. 

This  year  I  am  asking  my  constituents 
to  respond  with  a  yes  or  no  answer  to 
10  questions.  Since  many  of  these  ques- 
tions are  difficult  to  answer  categorically. 
I  am  providing  space  on  the  question- 
naire for  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
turns are  all  in.  I  shall  have  them  tabu- 
lated on  an  IBM  machine  and  will  then 
pubUsh  the  results.  Following  are  the 
questions  I  am  asking  this  year: 

1.   (a)    Do  you  approve  this  country  selling 

wheat  to  Russia? 

(b)  If  you  answered  yes.  would  you  favor 
extending  credit  to  Russia  to  finance  such 

purchases? 

2  Would  you  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  making  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
permissible  In  the  public  schools  when  con- 
ducted on  a  voluntary  basis? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  now 
under  consideration  by  Congress? 

4  Do  you  believe  private  and  parochial 
schools  should  be  included  In  any  programs 
of  Federal  aid  to  education? 

5.  Would  you  approve  a  Federal  Income  tax 
credit  or  deduction  for  all  or  part  of  college 
expenses? 

6  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  question  5 
please  answer  (a)  or  (b)  following  and  (c) 
or  (d)  following: 

(a)  would  you  favor  a  credit  against  the 
tax?  or 

(b)  Would  you  limit  It  to  a  deduction? 

(c)  Would  you  limit  it  (credit  or  deduc- 
tion) to  a  taxpayer  who  pays  college  expenses 
of  a  dependent?  or 

(d)  Would  you  extend  It  (credit  or  deduc- 
tion) to  a  taxpayer  who  pays  college  ex- 
penses of  a  student  who  is  not  a  dependent? 


7.  The  national  debt  of  the  United  States 
is  now  approximately  $310  billion.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  do  you  favor  increas- 
ing Federal  spending  above  current  levels 
even  if  it  requires  additional  borrowing? 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  pay  raise  for  Government 
employees — Including  Cabinet  officers  and 
executive  officials,  Federal  Judges,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

9.  Do  you  believe  our  Government  should 
agree  to  renegotiate  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty? 

10.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy  is  succeeding? 


Labeling  of  Foreign  Made  Motion  Pictures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 
Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
the  announcement  by  Chairman  Stag- 
gers, of  the  subcommittee,  that  hearings 
will  commence  following  the  Easter  re- 
cess on  legislation  requiring  the  labeling 
of  foreign  made  motion  pictures  ex- 
hibited in  the  United  States.  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  important  area  for  the  Con- 
gress to  look  into  for  all  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  for  my  State,  California, 
since  the  motion  picture  industry  has 
been  one  of  the  major  factors  for  the 
affluence  of  the  southern  California 
community. 

The  legislation  to  stop  the  showing  or 
advertising  of  foreign-made  films  with- 
out revealing  to  the  public  the  names  of 
the  countries  where  they  are  produced 
has  been  supported  by  the  Committee  To 
Promote  American  Made  Motion  Pictures 
of  men  employed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
studios  and  by  religious  and  youth 
groups  critical  of  the  low  standards  of 
pictures  produced  outside  the  country. 

The  climate  for  the  passage  of  my 
legislation  or  that  of  Congressman  Cecil 
King  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  halt  the  show- 
ing or  advertising  of  foreign  films  with- 
out proper  identification  has  never  been 
better.  For  the  first  time  we  shall  pre- 
sent a  vmited  front  to  the  lawmakers 
asking  their  protection  from  low-grade 
pictures  made  where  labor  is  cheap  and 
taste  is  low  or  vulgar. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  find  the  Tid- 
ings, a  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Los  Angeles  imder  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles,  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  faithful  the  fact 
that  Red  propaganda  in  movies  is  ad- 
vancing on  another  front  and  that  it  is 
a  Communist  boast  that  Yugoslavia  will 
soon  be  the  motion  picture  capital  of  the 

world.  , 

Tito  is  reported  to  offer  free  sound 
stages,  free  sets,  free  technicians,  free 
back  lot  facilities.  And  American-made 
motion  pictures  must  compete  with  this 
"free"  business,  under  existing  law. 


Today  four  current  movies  are  selling 
the  Communist  line  that  nuclear  war  is 
so  terrible  the  United  States  should  ap- 
pease, retreat,  or  surrender. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  know  the  United  States  has 
no  reason  to  fear  any  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  in  the  world  today.  I 
am  extremely  grateful  for  the  expos6  of 
the  subversive  situation  in  the  Tidings. 
Another  factor  in  the  more  favorable 
climate  for  protection  of  the  Hollywood 
industry,  is  the  demise  of  a  labor-man- 
agement committee  in  the  industry 
which  suddenly  shifted  its  position  with 
respect  to  elimination  or  reduction  of 
foreign  film  subsidies. 

This  means  that  the  men  working  In 
the  industry  in  Hollywood  will  no  longer 
have  to  fight  their  associates  who  seek 
other  means  of  reducing  the  foreign 
threat  and  that  the  industry  can  go  for- 
ward tc^ether  in  support  of  legislation 
which  will  expose  the  evil  and  brand  all 
movies  with  their  country  of  origin. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marks  the  day  which  gives  all  people 
of    Byelorussian    ancestry,    no    matter 
where  they  live,  a  strong  glow  of  pride, 
because  March  25  is  National  Independ- 
ence Day  for  all  free  and  freedom-loving 
Byelorussians.     It  marks  the  day  in  1918 
when  the  people  marched  shoulder  to 
shoulder  into  the  streets  to  fight  against 
misery  and  slavery.    It  marks  the  day 
when  conviction  and  bravery  became  the 
foundations  of  an  overwhelming  wave  of 
revolution.    It  marks  the  day  when  the 
Byelorussian  people  cast  off  their  chains. 
Since  March  25.  1918,  the  Byelorussian 
people  have  fought  against  cruel  Bol- 
shevik suppression  for  their  honor  and 
their  happiness.     In   1919   their   armed 
resistance  was  overwhelmed  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  weapons  of  the  Red 
army,  which  once  again  smothered  the 
exciting  spark  of  freedom  with  tyranny. 
Before    1918,    the    Communists    had 
never  gained  many  followers  in  Byelo- 
russia.   They  were  scorned  by  the  peo- 
ple.    When  the  czar  fell,  Byelorussians 
made  their  true  feelings  felt  by  declaring 
their     independence.    The     history     of 
Byelorussia  since  has  been  one  of  trying 
to  achieve  that  independence  which  it 
deserves.     So  far  it  has  not  succeeded 
against    the    old    Russian    imperialism 
thrust  upon  it  anew  by  the  Communists. 
But  continuous  agitation  against  com- 
munism has  brought  severe  persecution 
to   the   Byelorussians.     Strikes,   passive 
resistance,  and  apathy  have  thwarted  the 
Russians  at  every  turn  for  many  years. 
The  Byelorussians  resisted  with   every 
possible  means  such  favorite  Communist 
schemes  as  farm  communes,  nationalized 
industries,    and    fake    elections.    That 
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resistance  continued  yesterday,  it  is  cob- 
tinuing  today,  and  it  will  continue  <o- 
morrow.  If  the  Communists  were  I  to 
give  the  people  a  free  choice,  the  Marxist 
system  would  be  destroyed  overnight.  I 

On  March  25,  1964,  we  celebrated  tie 
46th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  In- 
dependence. But  celebrating  by  itself 
not  enough.  We  must  continue  to  spe  ik 
about  freedom,  and  to  give  the  world  ts 
best  example  of  democracy  in  action 
Only  that  way  will  the  Byelorussians 
able  to  keep  up  their  resistance  agaiiist 
the  great  hypocrisy  of  a  better  life  prom 
ised  by  communism.  Only  that  way  ^ 
Byelorussia  again  be  free. 


be 


ill 


A  Political  Potter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEJS 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  todajr's 
New  York  Times  announces  a  new  Wh  te 
House  project  that  raises  serious  ques- 
tions. The  project  concerns  the  prlntihg 
and  distribution  of  posters  bearing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  President  and  a  personal 
appeal  for  Americans  to  help  win  the  wjar 
in  South  Vietnam.  I 

This  is  the  most  thinly  disguised  place 
of  political  advertising  I  have  ever  se4n. 
Further,  it  implies  that  the  Amerlctin 
public  has  somehow  been  lax  in  doing  ^1 
it  can  to  secure  a  victory  over  comm)u- 
nism  in  southeast  Asia.  < 

1  want  to  know  what  is  behind  tliis 
precampaign  project  which  uses  taxpayer 
money  to  advertise  the  President,  j  I 
want  to  know  how  many  of  these  posters 
are  being  printed,  where  they  are  bei^g 
distributed,  and  what  heavy  bureaju- 
cratic  hand  will  arrange  their  promineht 
display.  I 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Govern- 
ment's reminding  our  citizens  that  *e 
need  to  apply  our  best  efforts  in  support 
of  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  ilt 
should  be  obvious  that  we  entered  tl^is 
conflict  to  win  and  to  save  a  strateaic 
area  from  a  Communist  takeover.     1 

But,  it  is  shameful  when  less  than!  8 
months  prior  to  our  national  electiotis 
the  administration  seeks  to  exploit  a  s^- 
uation  in  which  American  men  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  political  purposes. 
This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  I  f0el 
strongly  about  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ije- 
gret  and  resent  the  insinuation  that  our 
fellow  citizens  are  guilty  of  causing  a 
slowdown  that  should  give  them  xmea^y 
sleep.  I 

If  the  President  is  truly  in  need  of  hdlp 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, let  him  go  before  the  public  a?id 
state  his  case  directly.  To  date,  there 
has  been  no  substantial  information  on 
this  important  foreign  policy  matter 
given  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  Coh- 
gress.  In  fact,  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence of  news  suppression  concerning 
South  Vietnam.  I 

I  cannot  recall  when  the  country  bias 
been  so  much  in  the  dark  on  a  matter  of 


grave  international  importance.  How 
the  President  can  now  launch  a  public 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnam 
conflict  when  we  really  know  little  about 
that  conflict  can  be  credited  only  to  per- 
sonal ambition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  poster  projects 
are  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  can  you 
imagine  the  extent  to  which  they  could 
conceivably  be  carried?  Now  that  our 
national  defense  effort  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  chosen  as  a  vehicle  to  advertise 
the  President,  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  next  batch  of  military  recruit- 
ing posters  with  the  traditional  pose  of 
Uncle  Sam  replaced  by  the  present  White 
House  occupant.  Of  course,  the  caption 
then  should  read:  "I  Want  You  To  Vote 
for  Me." 


Byelorussian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Byelorussians  are  among  the  earliest 
Slavic  peoples  known  in  the  West.  The 
recorded  history  of  these  stalwart  and 
sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  borderland  in 
northeastern  Europe,  east  of  Poland  and 
west  of  Moscow  dates  from  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Soon  after  that  they  were 
Christianized  and  then  organized  their 
own  diocese  and  cultural  centers  around 
the  historic  capital  city  of  Smolensk. 
They  had  also  organized  their  own  state 
and  managed  to  survive  the  deluge  of 
Asiatic  invasions  during  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  centuries.  They  held  their  own 
against  all  comers  and  maintained  their 
freedom.  Then  in  the  15th  century, 
when  they  faced  the  "barbaric  Musco- 
vite hordes,"  they  were  gradually  sub- 
merged in  the  future  Russian  Empire. 
By  the  16th  century  they  were  all  but 
lost  in  the  then  bottomless  sea  of  czarist 
Russia. 

Thenceforth  for  more  than  300  years 
Byelorussia  was  no  more,  its  inhabitants 
goal,  for  the  odds  against  them  were 
independence.  All  their  efforts,  how- 
suffering  under  the  czarist  autocracy. 
But  during  all  that  time  these  doughty 
fighters  for  freedom  did  not  lose  heart 
in  their  cause  and  struggled  for  their 
ever,  were  not  sufflcient  to  attain  their 
frightfully  forbidding.  The  only  real 
chance  they  had  to  realize  their  dream 
was  in  1918,  after  the  overthrow  of  Rus- 
sia's czarist  regime  by  the  Bolsheviks 
in  1917.  Very  early  in  1918,  Byelorus- 
sian leaders  braced  themselves,  then  pro- 
claimed Byelorussia's  independence  and 
founded  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  on  March  25. 

That  historic  day  marked  a  new  day 
for  the  Byelorussian  people  and  ushered 
in  a  new  era  for  them.  For  the  first 
time  in  centuries  they  became  masters  of 
their  own  destiny,  and  under  most  difH- 
cult  conditions  they  worked  hard  to 
make  their  war-ravaged  country  a  viable 
place  in  which  to  live  and  enjoy  life  in 
freedom.    But  in  this  period  of  Joy  and 


optimism  fate  seemed  unkind  and  cruel 
to  Byelorussians.  From  the  outset  the 
new  stale  was  surrounded  by  foes  whose 
aim  was  to  rob  the  Byelorussians  of  their 
newly  gained  freedom;  Communist  Rus- 
sia was  their  deadly  foe.  The  unhappy 
Byelorussians  by  themselves  could  not 
stave  off  the  mortal  threat  facing  them. 
After  maintaining  their  precarious  in- 
dependence for  about  3  years,  they  were 
robbed  early  in  1921  of  their  most  cher- 
ished and  priceless  possession,  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  The  Red  army 
overran  Byelorussia  and  then  the  coun- 
try became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  that  year  on,  for  43  years,  these 
10  million  freedom-seeking  and  peaceful 
Byelorussians  have  been  suffering  under 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny  in  their 
historic  homeland.  On  the  46th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  their  independ- 
ence day  let  us  all  hope  and  pray  for  their 
delivery  from  that  tyranny. 


We   Should   Support   and   Urge   a  "No 
Money,  No  Vote"  United  Nations  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  coddling  Russia  and  her  satellite 
who  refuse  to  pay  up  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Russia's  repeated  threats  to 
withdraw  from  the  U.N.,  if  the  claim  for 
money  she  owes  is  pressed,  are  the  shal- 
lowest form  of  dominance  through  fear. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  lose  power  and 
influence  overnight  were  it  not  for  her 
membership  in,  and  veto  power  over, 
the  U.N.  Here  is  her  best  listening  post, 
her  best  propaganda  forum,  and  her 
largest  stage  on  which  she  can  strut  and 
play  her  roles. 

Russia  assumes  the  character  of  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  de- 
mands U.N.  peacekeeping  units,  sls  in 
Cyprus,  and  then  refuses  to  pay  her 
share  of  the  cost.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice,  in  fair  and  full  hear- 
ings, ruled  the  assessments  legal  and 
binding.  The  Court  found  Russia  liable 
and  ruled  she  must  pay  or  lose  her  vote 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  Councils  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  real 
debate  here.  The  Charter  of  the  U.N. 
specifles  penalties  for  this  violation. 
Those  penalties  must  be  applied  without 
fear  or  favor. 

To  cringe  and  retreat  each  time  Ni- 
kita  Khrushchev  prattles,  is  to  operate 
from  a  position  of  indecisive  weaJaiess, 
rather  than  positive  strength.  Never 
in  history  has  a  nation,  by  Its  vacilla- 
tion, halting  and  timidity,  apologized  so 
frequently  for  its  power  and  authority 
as  has  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
Nations,  however  ineffective  it  may  be 
at  times,  the  United  States  has  the  in- 
escapable responsibility  to  demand  fair, 
impartial  and  equal  treatment  of  all  its 
members.    It  is  unthinkable  that  the 
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champions  of  freedom,  honor,  and  dig- 
nity among  men  and  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  bow  to  gangsterism  and  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  systems  of  debt  and  pay- 
ment. There  is  a  simple  poUcy:  "No 
money,  no  vote"— let  the  U.N.  enforce  it. 
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Well-Deserved  Tribute  to  Angela  Bam- 
bace  and  Sam  Nocella 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MABYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
do  we  find  persons  who  are  outstanding 
in  several  areas  of  activity,  but  last  week 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  an 
affair  honoring  two  outstanding  person- 
alities in  the  Baltimore  area  who  have 
won  distinction  In  the  labor  field  and 
in  the  field  of  social  services,  through 
their  humanitarian  interests.  They  are 
Miss  Angela  Bambace  and  Mr.  Sam 
Nocella.  • 

Miss  Bambace  has  been  active  In  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  since  she  became  a  member  in 
1917  and  has  risen  to  the  position  of  vice 
president  and  manager,  upper  south  de- 
partment.   International    Ladies'    Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.    In  addition,  she 
has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  is  a  member 
of  the  Italian- American  Labor  Council, 
the  ADA,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Nocella  has  been  active  in  union 
activities  since  1919  when  he  joined  the 
Amalgamated     Clothing     Workers     of 
America.    He  has  served  as  manager  of 
the  Maryland,  Virginia,   and  Pennsyl- 
vania regional  joint  board,  and  under 
his  direction  a  geriatric  center  for  the 
joint  board's  retired  workers  was  con- 
structed.   He  has  recently  sponsored  a 
program  of  eye  and  health  examinations 
for  the  members  of  the  union.    He  is  now 
vice  president,  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Regional    Joint    Board,    Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Israel  Histadrut  campaign, 
an  organization  which  helps  support  a 
network  of  vocational  schools,  provides 
scholarships  for  underprivileged  youth, 
makes  grants  for  research  scientists  and 
maintains  cultural  and  youth  centers, 
among  its  other  activities.  Miss  Bambace 
and  Mr.  Nocella  were  honored  for  their 
work  over  the  years  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  tribute  to  them,  the  proceeds  of 
the  testimonial  dlrmer  will  go  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  Angela  Bambace  and 
Sam  Nocella  Histadrut  Scholarship  Fund, 
to  aid  worthy  teenagers  in  Israel  to  ob- 
tain a  secondary  or  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

A  notable  group  was  present  at  the 
dinner  In  their  honor,  Including  Mayor 
Theodore  McKeldln;  Maryland's  Attor- 


ney General  Thomas  Finan;  City  Coim- 
cilman  Jacob  J.  Edelman,  who  served  as 
toastmaster;  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Heifer;  Father  Dunn;  Rabbi  Abraham 
Shusterman;  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
John  F.  Henning;  Moe  Falikman,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Trade  Union  Coun- 
cil for  Histadrut;  Jacob  Potofsky,  general 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America;  Dominic  N.  For- 
naro,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Council 
of  AFL-CIO  Unions;  Charles  Kreindler; 
Hyman  Blumberg;  and  Gus  Tyler. 

The  high  honor  bestowed  on  Miss 
Bambace  and  Mr.  Nocella  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, inspire  them  to  continue  their 
outstanding  services  to  their  fellow  men 
for  many  more  years,  and  Inspire  those 
present  to  follow  their  good  example. 


They  are  as  vehemently  opposed  to  the  anti- 
Negro  antics  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi 
and  the  Governor  of  Alabama  as  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  antl-Amerlcan  actions  of 
Khrushchev  and  Castro. 

Passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  In  the  Senate 
win  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  a  task  almost  as 
difficult  as  cracking  a  stone  wall  with  a 
hviman  fist.  For  there  are  many  tactics 
southerners  intend  to  use  in  their  efforte  to 
scuttle  the  bill.  Leading  the  men  from  be- 
low the  Mason-Dlxon  line,  and  mapping 
their  strategy  will  be  Senators  Richard  Rus- 
sell, of  Georgia;  James  O.  Eastland,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Allen  Ellendee,  of  Louisiana. 

Still,  with  the  help  of  God — and  Joe  Clark 
and  Hugh  Scott — there  Is  excellent  reason 
to  believe  the  forces  of  good  will  triumph 
over  the  reactionaries  bent  on  keeping  Ne- 
groes mired  In  the  morass  of  second-class 
citizenship. 


The  Importance  of  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PZNMBTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  2V^ 
weeks  we  have  been  discussing  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  a  motion  to  consider 
the  civil  rights  bill.  As  a  cosponsor,  I  am 
particularly  interested  In  having  the  bill 

becoming  law.  x.  4.  4.1, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  three 
reports  supporting  this  position  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Tribune.  Feb. 

29.  19641 
RIGHTS  BILL  May  Pass  WrrH  the  Help  of 
God  and  Senators  Clark  and  Scott 
The  U.S.  Senate  wUl  be  the  battleground. 
Combatants  wlU  be  northern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  pitted  against  southern  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans.  .,_,».*    >,,„ 
At  stake  will  be  a  strong  civil  rights  bill 
which.  If  passed  by  the  Senate.  wUl  strike  at 
the  core  of  discrimination,  segregation,  and 
prejudice  In  this  so-called  land  of  the  free- 
so-called  because  20  million  of  Its  citizens 
have  been,  and  are  being,  denied  the  Inalien- 
able rights  supposedly  guaranteed  them  by 
the  Constitution  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  skin   Is  darker  than  the  skin  of  170 
million  other  Americans. 

Fortunately  for  freedom  fighters  and  clvU 
rights  advocates,  however,  two  formidable 
champions  have  been  named  by  the  liberal 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership  to  di- 
rect the  battle  for  clvU  rights  legislation  on 
the  senate  floor.  These  champions  are  Penn- 
sylvanlans  who  haU  from  PhUadelphla: 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  Democrat,  and  Hugh 
Scott,  Republican. 

Senators  Clark  and  Scott  are  famous  for 
taking  up  the  cudgel  in  defense  of  under- 
dogs. Their  record  for  sponsoring  and  sup- 
porting liberal  legislation  has  won  them  the 
praise  of  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups. 
That  they  are  prepared  by  training,  know- 
how,  and  dedication  to  take  on— and  best— 
the  "cream"  of  the  southern  crop  of  Senators 
sworn  to  defeat  clvU  rights  legislation  at  any 
and  all  costs,  there  are  no  doubts. 

These  two  gentlemen  may  differ  on  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign  policy  and  some  do- 
mestic policies.  But  they  see  eye  to  eye  on 
the  issue  of  civU  rights  for  Negroe&— now. 


An  EorroRiAL  by  David  Potter  over  WNAE 
Radio,  Warren,  Pa.,  March  15,  1964 
This  Is  David  Potter,  manager  of  WNAE, 
editorially  speaking.  On  one  of  our  broad- 
casts of  world  news  last  week,  we  carried 
a  recorded  statement  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott. 
In  It,  the  Republican  of  Pennsylvania  set 
forth  In  no  uncertain  terms  his  stand  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  around  which  battle 
lines  are  forming  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  . 

I    felt    that    Senator    Scott's    forthright 
statement  should  be  repeated.     He  said: 

"A  filibuster  has  Just  closed  in  around 
the  Senate.  The  rules  wlilch  permit  un- 
limited debate  will  now  be  abused  by  those 
who  seek  to  defeat  civil  rights  legislation. 
This  Is  the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy  and  I  am  a  prin- 
cipal cosponsor.  The  opponents  of  this  bill 
can  filibuster  for  weeks  or  for  months.  If 
the  Senate  goes  into  24-hovu'  session,  I  have 
In  my  office  a  cot,  a  coffee  pot  and  some 
canned  goods.  I'm  going  to  fight  the  fill- 
buster  and  at  the  end  of  It  I'll  be  on  the 
Senate  fioor  ready  to  fight  for  the  civil  rights 
bill — for  every  provision,  for  every  word. 
This  legislation  Is  right  and  I  know  It.  And 
let  me  make  a  prediction.  We're  going  to 
pass  It." 

Politicians  are  sometimes  accused  of  plac- 
ing moral  grounds  last  In  their  considera- 
tions of  issues.  Such  Is  not  Senator  Scott's 
priority  In  this  vital  matter.  He  has  placed 
moral  grounds  first  and  Is  working  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  not  merely  waiting  to 
vote  for  It  If  It  can  ever  be  brought  to  a 
vote  In  the  Senate. 

You  may  recall  that  early  In  the  year 
one  of  these  editorials  was  in  the  form  of 
an  open  letter  to  Representative  Albert 
Johnson  soon  after  he  took  his  oath  of 
office  as  U.S.  Representative  from  this  dis- 
trict. In  that  letter.  Representative  John- 
son was  urged  to  begin  his  service  by  sup- 
porting the  ClvU  rights  bUl  In  the  House. 
His  response  was:  "You  can  state  on  your 
broadcast  that  I  Intend  to  vote  for  a  civil 
rights  bUl  when  one  finally  comes  up  for 
a  vote  In  the  Congress." 

I  believe  It's  Important  to  emphasize  that 
Representative  Johnson  kept  that  promise. 
His  vote  among  the  "ayes"  helped  make  both 
personal  and  legislative  history  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It's  good  to  know  that  our  new  Congress- 
man   and    Pennsylvania's   veteran    Senators 
are  In  agreement  on  this  critical  issue. 
This  Is  David  Potter  editorially  speaking. 


Prom  a  Program  Prepabed  bt  Sinator  Scott 

AND  Senator  Allott  fob  Us«  by  Pknnstl- 

vania  Radio  Stations,  March  15,  1964 

Scott.  Well,  as  you  know,  we're  right  In 

the  middle  of  a  civil  rights  fillbtister.     We 

dont  know  how  long  it  wlU  last.    But  I  am  a 

cosponsor  of  the  bill.    I  favor  the  Hovise  bUl 

and   there's   much   spectUatlon    as   to   how 

long  the  filibuster  will  nm  and  whether  we 
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have   the    votes    for    cloture.     How    do    you 
feel  about  this? 

AxLOTT.  Well,  I  listened  to  the  majority 
whip  over  one  of  the  radio  circuits  last  Sun- 
day night  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  think 
that  cloture  would  be  necessary.  Now,  I 
think  this  Is  completely  unrealistic  think- 
ing becaiose  I  believe  that  eventually,  cloture 
win  be  necessary.  It  Is  this  sort  of  state- 
ment, I  think,  that  gives  the  constant  rise 
to  the  nunors  which  you  and  I  hear  around 
here,  or  the  opinions  ejcpressed  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  perhaps  some  sort  of  a 
deal  has  been  made  on  the  civil  rights,  or  a 
compromise  of  It. 

Scott.  This  is  what  I  suspect,  too,  because 
cloture,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  means  shut- 
ting off  debate.  And  if  the  majority  whip, 
Senator  Humphrey,  says  you're  not  going  to 
have  to  shut  off  debate,  that  means  that  the 
southern  Democrats  will  stop  talking  volun- 
tarily. Take  It  one  step  further.  They'll 
only  stop  talking  voluntarily  If  something 
has  been  offered  them  to  weaken  the  bill,  or 
presumably  something  else  even  more  val- 
uable may  have  been  offered  to  them.  But 
these  trial  balloons  that  keep  coming  up 
from  the  Senate  majority  leadership  indi- 
cating you  may  not  have  to  have  cloture.  It 
seems  to  me  are  strong  indications  that  some 
kind  of  a  deal  Is  afoot  and  If  the  deal  falls, 
then  you  get  cloture.  If  the  deal  goes 
through,  at  some  point  the  southern  Dem- 
ocrats, with  a  gentleman's  agreement  oi 
understanding,  are  just  going  to  stop  talk- 
ing. It's  never  happened  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate,  that  I  remember,  that 
they  have  stopped. 

Allott.  I  don't  recall  It  either.  And,  ol 
co\irs€.  the  real  burden  In  this  civil  rights 
debate  falls  upon  those  of  us  who  are  foi 
civil  rights — not  for  those  who  are  carrying 
the  filibuster  because  they  can  divide  theW 
team  up  Into  two  men  on  the  floor  for  eve: 
third  day  and  be  on  the  floor  for  6  or 
hours.  They  can  carry  that  burden  quit 
easily.  On  the  other  hand,  any  time  the 
call  for  a  quorum,  we  who  are  in  favor  oi 
civil  rights  have  to  supply  51  percent  of  th 
membership    to    make    the    quorum. 

Scott.  Yes;  and  considering  that  the  Be 
publicans  are  outnumbered  2  to  1,  wi 
have  to  supply  a  better  percentage  of  th^ 
Members  to  meet  the  51,  the  quorum,  tha 
the  Democrats  do.  And  this  is  a  bxirden  fo 
33  Senators  who  have  to  be  awake  an 
around  most  of  the  time  for  whatever  leng 
of  time  It  takes. 

Allott.  Well,  like  you,  I  would  say  tha 
when  the  time  comes,  I  am  prepared  to  slg 
the  petition  for  a  cloture  when  I  think  ade 
quate  time  has  been  had  for  a  discussion  oi 
all  of  the  feattu-es  of  this   bill.     And  I 
willing  to  vote  for  a  cloture.     But  I  bellevi 
that  unless  a  deal  has  been  made,  this  Is  th^ 
only  way  this  debate  will  be  terminated. 


March  26 


Byelorassian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NrW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i; 
is  most  appropriate  that  we  pause  i. 
moment  to  commemorate  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day.  If  we  believe  in 
freedom,  we  should  carry  its  promise  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  On  their  46tn 
anniversary,  Byelorussians  are  laborini ; 
under  the  same  tsrranny  which  commu 


nism  strives  to  bring  to  the  whole  world. 
Perhaps  our  words  here  will  encourage 
the  Byelorussian  people  to  continue  their 
resistance  to  that  tyranny. 

Byelorussia  was  a  leader  in  the  wave 
of  revolution  that  swept  Russian  im- 
perialism out  of  most  of  Blast  Europe  in 
1918,  and  the  first  to  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  Bolshevik  savagery.  Its  geographic 
position  alone  enabled  communism  to 
triumph  over  freedom.  The  Byelorus- 
sians, could  they  speak  freely  today, 
would  tell  you  that  communism  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  old  Russian  imperial- 
ism.  They  suffer  just  as  much. 

Byelorussia  has  every  right  to  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  its  own  path  to  hap- 
piness, which  is  denied  by  Russia.  The 
Byelorussian  people  provide  the  world 
with  a  living  refutation  of  the  false 
promise  carried  by  communism  to  the 
great  proportion  of  mankind  which  now 
struggles  to  cast  off  the  lingering  chains 
of  imperialism.  Our  celebration  of  Byel- 
orussian independence  is  not  sufficient 
when  the  Byelorussian  people  themselves 
cannot  celebrate.  Let  us  hope  that  every 
year  Byelorussian  courage  and  love  of 
freedom  increases,  so  that  soon  our  fel- 
low men  ir  Byelorussia  will  be  able  to  re- 
join the  great  and  growing  family  of 
freemen. 


Byelorussian  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  connecticdt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
date  of  March  25  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
In  annually  commemorating  the  events 
of  1918  we  honor  the  valiant  courage  and 
determination  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
who  were  forced  to  struggle  against 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Russia  in  order 
to  preserve  their  freedom.  Such  formi- 
dable enemies  inevitably  overwhelmed 
and  divided  the  new  Republic.  And  to- 
day in  the  minds  of  too  many  people. 
Byelorussia  Is  an  unknown  or  confused 
concept. 

The  events  as  recorded  in  history  are 
swiftly  tragic  for  that  brave  nation,  but 
these  brief  recordings  must  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  light  of  their  full  signifi- 
cance. In  1918,  the  Slavic  people  of 
Byelorussia  consolidated  their  culture, 
their  territory,  and  their  people  into  an 
independent  nation.  From  the  moment 
of  this  declaration,  the  territory  of  Byel- 
orussia was  no  longer  subject  to  annexa- 
tion but  could  only  be  gotten  by  invasion; 
her  culture  could  not  be  merely  absorbed 
but  had  to  be  oppressed,  and  her  people 
could  not  be  occupied  but  had  to  be  en- 
slaved and  redistributed.  These  were  the 
prices  that  had  to  be  paid  because  the 
Byelorussian  people  chose  to  exercise  a 
right  that  is  inherent  in  all  man.  These 
are  the  sacrifices  that  called  forth  in  the 
Byelorussian  people  the  deeds  of  courage 
that  have  made  of  their  nation  an  excep- 


tional symbol  of  resistance  to  the  flood 
of  Communist  oppression. 

It  is  therefore  proper  that  we  join  the 
Byelorussian  people  in  all  areas  of  the 
world  in  a  rededication  to  their  goals  of 
a  free  and  independent  nation. 


Softwood  Lumber  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  many  Members  interested  in 
the  subject  of  softwood  lumber  stand- 
ards, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  for 
their  information  a  copy  of  my  letter  of 
March  10  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges  and  a  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's reply  of  March  17,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10,  1964. 
Hon.  Luther  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  you  know,  I  have 
long  been  Interested  In  the  proposed  new 
lumber  standards  and  have  been  hopeful 
that  this  Issue  would  be  settled  promptly 
and  without  further  unnecessary  delay. 
ThuB  It  was  with  considerable  Interest  that 
I  read  a  press  release  by  Representative 
James  Roosevelt  last  week  Indicating  that 
a  settlement  of  the  matter  is  being  postponed 
perhaps  for   many  months. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  of  having  received 
various  "assurances"  from  your  Department 
which  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  you 
are  abdicating  your  authority  In  this  field  to 
his  subcommittee.  I  think  It  Important  to 
my  constituents  In  the  Industry  that  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
these  assurances,  and  will  appreciate  an  an- 
swer to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  reopening  of  the  list  of  those  to 
whom  the  proposed  standards  change  wUl  be 
sent  for  comment  mean  that  the  same  20 
percent  of  membership  restriction  which 
had  previously  been  Imposed  upon  other  or- 
ganizations submitting  names  of  prospective 
acceptors,  will  still  apply? 

Secondly,  Is  It  the  Intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  resollclt  participation 
by  organizations  which  have  previously  de- 
clined to  participate  as  acceptors?  The 
American  Trucking  Association  representing 
a  large  number  of  trucking  firms.  Indicated 
In  1963,  when  first  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  submit  a  list  of  prospective  acceptors,  that 
it  declined  to  do  so  on  the  grounds  that  it 
had  no  direct  Interest  In  the  standard.  I 
note  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  release  that  they 
will  now  be  asked  to  supply  a  list. 

2.  Does  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
template any  modification  of  previously  de- 
termined "weighting"  procedures  for  various 
categories  of  acceptors?  Mr.  Roosevelt  notes 
In  his  press  release  that  "the  most  careful 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  comments 
in  view  of  the  Interests  making  them."  Fur- 
ther, what  does  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement 
that  "the  Department  'Is  not  seeking  mere 
yes  or  no  answers.  It  desires  affirmative  sug- 
gestions and  Information  concerning  the 
workability,  equity,  and  economic  Impact  of 
the  proposed  standard,' "  mean?  Does  It 
mean  that  responses  not  bearing  specific  sug- 
gestions by  either  proponents  or  opponents 
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will  be  evaluated  at  a  lesser  weight  than  thoee 
bearing  "affirmative  suggestion?" 

3  Does  Mr.  Roosevelt's  report  of  "assur- 
ances" that  his  subcommittee  and  the  ALSC 
itself  would  also  be  consulted  concerning  the 
makeup  of  the  committee  Indicate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  seek  court  sanc- 
tion of  what  appears  to  be  a  surrender  of  his 
powers  of  appointment  under  procedures  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  district  court?  Does 
the  "concrete  proposal  for  reconstitutlon  (of 
the  ALSC)  being  developed."  mean  that 
consideration  of  assigning  prospective  ALSC 
members  will  be  left  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Distribution  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  Matters? 

•i.  If  additional  enclosures,  other  than  the 
majority  and  minority  positions  and  the  ta- 
ble of  equivalent  green  sizes,  are  to  be  In- 
cluded with  the  mailing  of  the  standards  pro- 
posal, may  I  be  advised  of  their  nature  and 
purp>ose? 

5.  Do  Department  of  Commerce  "assur- 
ances" to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  It  will  take  no 
action  until  the  subcommittee  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  first  holding  full  hearings  and 
then  submitting  Its  findings  to  the  Depart- 
ment," imply  that  the  subcommittee  Judg- 
ment will  take  precedence  over  Department 
of  Commerce?  The  Department  Is  obligated 
to  promulgate  the  standard  If  It  Is  proved  to 
be  acceptable  by  the  vast  majority  of  accep- 
tors polled  and  Is,  In  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment. In  the  public  interest.  Does  the 
Department  contemplate  that  In  future 
standards  matters,  regardless  of  the  indus- 
try Involved,  the  Subcommittee  on  Distribu- 
tion will  be  consulted  prior  to  promulgation 
of  any  standard  as  an  approved  Industry 
standard?  If  such  procedure  Is  contemplated 
will  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Distribution  or  his  designee  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  all  industry  committees  concerned 
with  Industrial  standards? 

Those  of  us  who  are  earnestly  concerned 
with  improving  the  standards  of  quality  for 
softwood  lumber,  whether  it  be  green  or  dry, 
need  to  know  the  full  extent  of  agreements 
reached  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  so  that  we  can  an- 
ticipate further  delays  and  gear  the  Industry 
and  the  consumer  to  deal  with  them. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  T.  Bow. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  17. 1964. 
Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bow:  Yovir  letter  of  March  10, 
1964,  Inquired  about  a  recent  press  release 
on  softwood  lumber  standards  by  Repre- 
sentative James  Roosevelt  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  and  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  circulate  the  proposal  widely  within 
the  industry  and  Interested  public  for  com- 
ment. 

The  assvirances  of  this  Department  to 
Representative  Roosevelt  were  Just  clarifica- 
tions of  the  procedures  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  and  is  following  in  getting 
representative  Industry  comment  on  the 
proposed  standard.  The  answers  to  your 
specific  questions  follow  In  sequence : 

1.  The  20-percent  membership  restriction 
on  trade  organizations  is  stlU  applicable  to 
any  trade  organization  asking  for  Inclusion 
on  the  mailing  list.  The  mailing  list  la 
mainly  opened  to  individuals  or  individual 
firms  which  specifically  request  their  names 
to  be  placed  on  the  list  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  proposal  for  individual  comment.  Un- 
til the  mailing  list  was  closed  last  fall,  in- 
dividual requests  were  honered  In  the  same 
way.  The  Department  of  Commerce  origi- 
nally solicited  participation  by  organization, 
but  we  do  not  Intend  actively  to  solicit  par- 
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tlclpatlon  by  organizations  any  further. 
Individual  members,  however,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  proposal  for  com- 
ment. They  would  have  to  indicate  on  the 
response  form  the  nature  of  their  Interest 
so  that  their  comments  would  be  analyzed 
properly. 

2.  Our  procedure  for  weighing  the  various 
comments  received  has  not  been  changed. 
We  have  always  Intended  to  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  responses  according  to  geo- 
graphic location,  amount  of  production.  In- 
terest In  the  industry  and  so  on.  This  will  be 
both  by  number  and  by  comment  for  each 
segment.  Much  conftislon  has  arisen  from 
the  misconception  that  we  were  conducting 
a  referendum  or  vote.  We  have  never  taken 
that  position.  The  assurance  to  Congress- 
man Roosevelt  was  simply  an  explanation 
that  our  system  of  analysis  of  the  responses 
would  not  be  by  total  nximber  for  and 
against,  but  would  be  made  according  to 
segment  and  Interest.  It  Is  possible,  for 
example,  that  producers  would  have  different 
comments  and  percentage  of  acceptance  than 
carpenters.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards would  not  attempt  to  accord  one  cate- 
gory greater  "weight"  than  another. 

3.  Last  fall  we  announced  that  we  were 
reviewing  generally  the  membership  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  existing  ALSC  to  see  if  changes 
ought  to  be  recommended  to  the  court  having 
Jurisdiction.  We  have  assured  Congressman 
Roosevelt  that  any  comments  of  his  sub- 
committee on  what  the  proper  constitution 
of  the  committee  should  be  will  be  taken 
Into  account  In  making  our  recommenda- 
tion. This  Department  has  not  surrendered 
any  of  Its  authority  or  responsibility  for  ap- 
pointing members  of  this  committee. 

4.  We  are  enclosing  with  the  proposal.  In 
addition  to  majority  and  minority  reports,  a 
brief  statement  of  what  the  existing  stand- 
ard is  and  what  the  differences  are  between 
It  and  the  proposed  standard.  I  also  plan 
to  add  my  own  letter  sending  the  proposal 
to  the  Industry  and  Interested  public  for 
comment. 

5.  We  have  not  postponed  any  action 
pending  full  hearings  by  the  subcommittee. 
As  you  know.  Congressman  Roosevelt  had 
originally  planned  to  have  hearings  begin- 
ning March  3.  After  hearing  an  explanation 
of  our  procedures,  he  concluded  that  any 
hearings  he  has  can  best  take  place  after 
the  comments  from  Industry  and  the  In- 
terested public  have  been  received  by  this 
Department  and  analyzed.  We  have  always 
intended  to  make  such  an  analysis  public 
before  our  final  decision  in  this  matter. 
Any  group  or  committee  would  thereby  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  full  Implica- 
tions of  the  proposal  in  light  of  the  com- 
ments. We  have  told  Congressman  Roose- 
VELT  that  if  he  wishes  to  have  hearings  we 
would  be  very  happy  to  consider  the  results 
In  making  oxxr  decision.  We  have  no  pro- 
cedures for  seeking  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Distribution  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  this  or  any  other  stand- 
ard However,  the  Congress  always  has  had 
an  interest  in  what  our  Department  does 
with  respect  to  standardization.  If  one  of 
the  committees  of  Congress  desires  to  ex- 
press Its  views,  we  would  be  happy  to  study 
them  Just  as  we  would  consider  the  views  of 
trade  organizations  or  private  groups. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  to  mem- 
bers of  both  sides  of  the  lumber  standards 
quesUon,  the  Department  of  Commerce  In- 
tends to  see  that  all  segments  of  the  indus- 
try and  interested  public  have  opportunity 
to  participate  In  this  cooperative,  voluntary 
procedure.  We  think  our  procedures  will 
tell  us  what  the  extent  of  the  opposition  Is 
so  that  we  can  determine  whether  or  not 
substantial  support  exists.  I  am  sure  you 
know  that  the  commodity  standards  pro- 
gram cannot  operate  without  wide  voluntary 
acceptance  of  a  proposal  within  the  affected 
Industry.    The  standards  are  not  mandated. 


This  being  so,  we  have  to  be  considerate  of 
the  views  of  all  who  wish  to  express  them. 

These  are  our   concerns.     We  believe   we 
are   progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  our  obllgaUon  to  get  the  views 
of  all  in  this  cooperative  process. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LxrrHER  H.  Hodgks, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Qvil   Rights— Justice  and   Equality   for 
All  Cor  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

OF   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  US.  Senate  continues  to  delay 
action  on  the  civil  rights  bill  after  all 
these  weeks.  We  passed  this  important 
legislation  in  the  House  on  February  10. 
I  continue  to  receive  a  large  volume  of 
mail  from  my  constituents  thanking  me 
for  my  vote  for  the  bill  and  my  sponsor- 
ship of  it,  and  asking  that  my  efforts 
continue  for  final  passage.  Because  of 
such  great  interest  expressed  by  resi- 
dents of  my  district,  I  insert  In  the 
Record  at  this  time  my  testimony  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  on  July  17,  1963,  and 
my  remarks  on  the  House  floor  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1964: 

Testimony      of     Congressman      James      C. 
Healet,  of  New  York,  Before  the  Com- 
mittee ON  the  Judiciart,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  17,   1963 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  to  you  and  members 
of  your  distinguished  committee  my  views 
on  H.R.  7152,  your  omnibus  civil  rights  blU 
and  my  own  bill.  H.R.  7224,  containing  the 
President's    civil    rights    proposals.     As   you 
know,  my  bill,  HJl.  7224,  is  Identical  to  yo\ir 
bin,  Mr.  Chairman.     I  am  here  to  testify  in 
favor  of   these  proposals  and    to   urge   ap- 
proval by  your  committee. 

You  win  recall  that  I  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  legislation  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax, 
which  passed  In  the  87th  Congress. 

You  also  have  before  your  committee  my 
bin,  H.R.  2095,  to  eliminate  unreasonable 
literacy  requirements  for  voting;  and  my 
bin,  H.R.  6639,  to  extend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  Its 
duties.  These  proposals  are  both  Incorpo- 
rated In  our  omnibus  clvU  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  100  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  Issued  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion assuring  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
Americans.  One  hundred  years  later,  some 
of  our  people  are  still  deprived  of  these 
rights.  Across  o\ir  Nation  we  are  seeing  evi- 
dence of  Impatience  of  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion. And  the  rest  of  the  world  watches 
while  we  preach  to  them  about  freedom. 

The  erupting  clvU  rights  crisis  has  injected 
a  sense  of  urgency  into  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  our  adjournment  date  should  not 
be  set  until  action  is  taken  on  this  problem. 
Congressional  Inertia  In  this  area  of  our  na- 
tional life  would  be  tragic.  As  our  President 
has  put  It  so  adroitly: 

"•  •  •  the  result  of  continued  Federal 
legislative  inaction  will  be  continued,  If  not 
Increased,  racial  strife,  causing  the  leader- 
ship on  both  Bides  to  pass  from  the  hands  of 
responsible  and  reasonable  men  to  purveyors 
of  hate  and  violence,  endangering  domestic 
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tranquillity,  retarding  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  and  weakening  ^e 
respect  with  which  the  rest  of  the  wotld 
regards  us."  I 

There  should  be  no  partisan  politics  h^e; 
Congress  must  enact  legislation  to  lay  the 
guidelines  for  solutions  to  the  varldus 
phases  of  this  problem.  Failure  to  do  I  so 
will  weaken  the  fabric  of  this  Nation  at  a 
time  when  It  needs  Its  fuU  strength. 

Legislative  relief  Is  needed  In  the  areaslof 
voting  education,  employment,  and  public 
accommodations.  It  has  been  in  thfese 
spheres  of  activities  that  the  American 
Negro's  struggle  for  fuU  equality  has  beet  a 
frustrating  one.  I 

The  struggle  Is  not  that  of  the  Negro  alope. 
No  American  should  be  denied  his  b^slc 
rights  to  work,  eat,  vote,  to  learn,  and  to 
live  where  he  chooses.  I 

Effective  action  must  be  taken  by  con- 
gress to  assure  Justice  and  equality  for  all 
of  our  citizens.  I 

Legislation  cannot  change  a  person's  pfej- 
udlces  If  color  discrimination  were  to  4l8- 
appear  overnight,  the  Negro's  low  economic 
status  would  still  handicap  him.  But  legis- 
lation can  work  to  eliminate  conditions  that 
handicap  the  Negro.  And  this  Is  where|  we 
have  a  responsibility  in  the  U.S.  CongresJ. 

The  proposals  In  our  bill.  Mr.  Chalririan. 
attempt  to  remove  the  barriers  which  s^me 
of  our  citizens  have  faced  the  past  100  yeafs— 
barriers  which  wUl  stand  in  the  way  of  len- 
Joyment  of  full  citizenship,  to  which  etery 
American  is  entitled,  and  which  is  guaiten- 
teed  In  his  birthright.  I 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  Presldeht  s 
proposals  as  too  much,  too  soon,  as  too  4m- 
bltlous  an  undertaking,  especially  In  tel-ms 
of  success.  I  think  not.  They  offer  Jthe 
Congress  a  set  of  solutions  that  should  be 
acceptable  to  all  men  and  women  of  rfood 
win  They  are  not  designed  because  of  i*ere 
economic,  social,  or  diplomatic  consldfera- 
tlons  They  were  designed  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  to  insure  the  blessings  of  llbferty 
to  all  is  the  primary  prerequisite  In  a  I  de- 
mocracy, m  a  government,  of  and  by.  and  for 
the  people.  I 

Our  basic  commitments  as  a  nation  af  a  a 
people,  our  conscience,  our  sense  of  decincy 
and  human  dignity,  demand  that  we  ti^  to 
eliminate  discrimination  due  to  race,  cfclor, 
religion.  To  eliminate  it  is  (1)  not  to  pi-ac- 
tlce  it  and  (2)  not  to  tolerate  it  on  the  ^art 
of  others.  If  we  are  successful  in  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  in  our  great  country, 
other  countries  will  look  to  us  for  having 
given  substance  to  the  dream  of  freedom  and 
equality  If  we  do  not.  then  we  have! lost 
our  dignity  and  leadership  both  at  Home 
and  abroad.  J 

•  •  •  •  i 

Limitation  of  the  exercise  of  that  rlgOt  to 
vote  according  to  race  serves  no  other  bur- 
pose  than  to  put  into  doubt  the  rendltldn  of 
Justice  to  the  Negro  citizen  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  rights.  A  government  not  felec- 
torally  responsible  to  one  segment  of^  our 
national  citizenry,  seriously  Jeopardize^  the 
very  essence  of  our  representative  demo<)racy 
and  the  political  life  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I 

Under  the  provision  of  our  civil  rights 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  voting  protection  In 
Federal  elections  would  be  strengthenejd  by 
providing  for  the  apportionment  of  tempo- 
rary voting  referees,  and  by  speeding  up|  vot- 
ing suits.  For  States  having  the  literacy 
test,  a  presumption  of  qualification  toi  vote 
would  be  created  by  "the  completion  ojT  the 
sixth  grade  by  any  applicant."  The  cofnstl- 
tutlonallty  of  such  a  provision  Is  b^ond 
reproach;  Congress  has  within  Its  purvlfew  of 
constitutional  powers  the  power  to  regelate 
the  manner  of  holding  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  elli^lna- 
tlon  of  unreasonable  literacy  requirements 
for  voting.  I  would  like  to  quote  froi^  my 
testimony  before  your  committee  In  th*  87th 
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Congress:  "It  Is  a  known  fact  that  unrea- 
sonable literacy  tests  have  been  used  un- 
justly to  deny  the  right  to  vote.  Education 
is  a  reliable  gage  of  literacy,  but  how  much 
education?  At  what  point  should  the 
standard  be  set?  My  bill  establishes  the 
minimum  line  at  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade  in  schools  •  •  •  this  is  a  reasonable 
demarcation  point,  and  I  believe  the  most 
effective  device  Is  the  one  in  my  bill.  It 
consists  of  establishing  an  objective  stand- 
ard by  which  an  individual's  literacy  may  be 
Judged  This  eliminates  the  Intrusions  of 
bias  or  prejudice  •  •  •  It  requires  the  de- 
termination of  fact,  rather  than  a  Judgment 
or  an  interpretation." 

Title  I  under  our  omnibus  civil  rights 
proposal  would  further  require  that  if  a  lit- 
eracy test  is  used  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing in  Federal  elections,  it  shall  be  written 
and  the  applicant  shall  be  furnished,  upon 
request,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  test  and 
the  answers  he  has  given. 


Title  II  of  our  bill  proscribes  discrimina- 
tion In  public  establishments  such  as  hotels 
and  motels  engaged  In  furnishing  lodging 
for  guests  traveling  Interstate;  movie  thea- 
ters and  other  public  places  of  entertain- 
ment which  present  forms  of  amusement 
which  move  in  interstate  conunerce  traffic; 
and  restaurants  and  stores  that  extend  food 
services,  facilities,  and  the  like,  the  substan- 
tial portion  of  which  has  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce,  for  sale  or  hire  to  a  substan- 
tial degree  to  Interstate  travelers.  Arbitrary 
practices  guided  by  racist  considerations  in 
this  area  create  nothing  but  unjust  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences  for  the  Negro  citi- 
zen. He  Is  forced  to  stay  at  hotels  of  Infe- 
rior quality,  and  travel  great  distances  to 
obtain  any  kind  of  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tions or  food  service. 

Discrimination  In  the  field  of  public  ac- 
commodations should  find  no  quarter  of 
sympathy  or  tolerance  In  our  National  Legis- 
lature. As  It  contributes  to  an  artificial  re- 
striction of  interstate  commerce.  It  can  best 
be  removed  by  congressional  action  Invoked 
under  the  conunerce  clause.  In  addition, 
legislative  action  can  be  Justified  by  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment: as  these  particular  vehicles  of  private 
enterprise  are  licensed  by  the  appropriate 
State  authorities  to  engage  in  their  particu- 
lar activity,  discriminatory  practices  found 
therein  take  on  the  character  of  State  action 
and  therefore  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Critics  of  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion level  the  charge  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  would  amount  to  an  unconstitutional 
hindrance  to  property  rights.  The  sound- 
ness of  this  arg\mient  Is  tenuous  to  say 
the  least,  for  when  was  the  right  to  prop- 
erty considered  to  be  absolute?  President 
Kennedy  answered  his  critics  by  saying  that : 
"The  argvmient  that  such  measures  con- 
stitute an  unconstitutional  Interference 
with  property  rights  has  consistently  been 
rejected  by  the  courts  in  upholding  laws 
on  zoning,  collective  bargaining,  minimum 
wages,  smoke  control,  and  covmtless  other 
measures  designed  to  make  certain  that  the 
use  of  private  property  Is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  •  •  •  Indeed,  there  is 
an  age-old  saying  that  'property  has  Its 
duties  as  well  as  Its  rights';  no  property 
owner  who  holds  those  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  at  a  profit  the  American  pub- 
lic at  large,  can  claim  any  Inherent  right 
to  exclude  a  part  of  that  public  on  grounds 
of  race  or  color." 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  provision  of  the 
bill — title  IV — provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Community  Relations  Service,  the 
duties  of  which  would  be  to  work  with  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  blraclal  committees 
to  alleviate  racial  tension.  The  value  of  such 
a  service  cannot  be  emphasized  enough. 
Lacking  the  power  of  subpena.  It  would 
advise  and  assist  local  officials  In  Improving 


the  communication  and  cooperation  between 
the  races.  By  so  doing,  the  Service  would 
go  a  long  way  In  helping  to  preclude  recur- 
rencles  of  racial  crises. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  title  V  wiU  extend  and  broaden 
its  powers.  With  regard  to  title  VI.  our 
Federal  Government  provides  financial  as- 
sistance or  backing  for  many  programs  and 
activities  administered  by  local  and  State 
governments,  and  by  private  enterprises.  As 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege and  responsfblUty  to  vote  on  these  pro- 
posals and  I  feel  the  activities  and  benefits 
of  such  programs  should  be  available  to 
eligible  recipients  without  regard  to  race  or 
color.  This  should  also  apply  to  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  the  organizations  In- 
volved, public  or  private. 

Title  VII  authorizes  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  or  religion,  or 
national  origin,  by  Government  contractors 
and  subcontractors,  and  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  participating  In  programs  or 
activities  in  which  direct  or  Indirect  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  provided  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent. 

Unemployment  falls  with  special  cruelty 
on  minority  groups,  and  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  resentment  and  unrest;  the  results 
are  delinquency,  vandalism,  disease,  slums, 
and  the  high  cost  of  providing  public  welfare 
and  of  combating  crime.  I  support  the  Pres- 
ident's requests  for  more  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  for  our  illiterate  and  un- 
skilled. It  Is  programs  such  as  the  man- 
power development  and  training  program 
which  assist  In  reducing  unemployment. 

Racial  prejudice  and  discrimination  are 
fundamentally  wrong.  Our  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
heritage — our  sense  of  how  man  should  treat 
his  brother — our  basic  commitments  as  a 
nation  and  a  people,  should  make  us  want  to 
eliminate  a  practice  not  compatible  with  the 
great  Ideals  to  which  our  democratic  society 
Is  dedicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  letting  me 
appear  before  your  committee.  I  iirge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Conunlttee,  and  pledge  my  support 
when  the  civil  rights  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Crvn.  Rights  Speech  or  Congressman  James 
C.  Healky,  February  5,  1964 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Civil 
Rlghte  Act  of  1964. 

I  need  not  discuss  In  detail  the  nine  sub- 
stantive sections  which  will  help  assure  to 
all  our  citizens  the  equal  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  These  rights  include  the  right  to 
vote,  to  hold  a  Job.  to  have  equal  access  to 
places  of  public  accommodation,  public 
schools,  and  other  governmental  faculties. 
Surely,  no  one  can  begrudge  such  rights  to 
his  fellow  citizens  on  account  of  their  color 
of  skin  or  religious  persuasion.  Indeed,  the 
protections  the  bill  affords  are  so  necessary 
and  so  reasonable  that  opponents  are  having 
a  difficult  time  attacking  the  bill  on  Its 
merits.  Instead,  they  have  leveled  false  and 
extravagant  charges  against  It,  and  they  give 
a  distorted  picture  of  what  the  bill  actually 
does.  This,  of  course.  Is  done  to  arouse  such 
prejudice  against  It  that  others  may  be 
blinded  to  Its  true  meaning. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  say  that  It  sets  up 
racial  quotas  for  Job  or  school  attendance. 
The  bin  does  not  do  that.  It  simply  requires 
that  children  be  admitted  to  public  schools 
without  discrimination  because  of  race,  and 
that  Industries  Involved  In  Interstate  com- 
merce not  deny  a  qualified  person  the  right 
to  work  because  of  his  race  or  religion.  And 
not  even  aU  Industries  are  covered— Initially 
only  those  with  100  or  more  employees,  even- 
tually those  with  25  or  more. 


196J^ 

Under  its  power  to  regulate  conunerce 
congress  has  the  authority— and,  I  submit, 
the  duty— to  enact  such  legislation.  The 
same  constitutional  basis  underlies  our  right 
to  require  nondiscrimination  In  certain  busi- 
ness establishments  which  are  connected  with 
interstate  commerce  and  which  hold  them- 
selves open  to  the  public  at  large.  Most  such 
Diaces  are  already  under  some  type  of  Federal 
regulation— the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act.  for 
example,  the  minimum  wage  law.  antitrust 
laws  The  bill  has  no  effect  on  a  private 
homeowner  who  wants  to  rent  a  room  to  a 
"paying  guest"  In  fact.  It  does  not  apply 
to  owner-occupied  establishments  which  offer 
five  units  or  fewer  for  rent.  The  bUl  does 
not  circumscribe  private  social  contacts  In 
any  way. 

•  •  •  • 

It  Is  clear  that  State-supported  segregation 
is  unconstitutional.  This  Is  the  mandate  of 
the  school  segregation  cases  and  the  numer- 
ous cases  involving  parks  and  other  govern- 
mental facilities.  It  is  high  time,  therefore, 
to  enable  our  Negro  citizens  to  enjoy  the 
rights  to  desegregated  educational  and  rec- 
reational facilities  without  further  delay. 
For  that  reason  titles  III  and  IV  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  sue  for  desegregation  of 
these  facilities,  under  certain  specific  condi- 
tions It  is  no  novelty  to  allow  the  Attorney 
General  discretion  as  to  the  bringing  of  an 
action.  The  Attorney  General  has  the  same 
authority  In  antitrust  cases  and  crUninal 
cases,  to  name  but  two  examples.  This  is 
not  "unbridled  Federal  control."  as  critics 
are  quick  to  assert. 

Nor  is  it  "unbridled  Federal  control  to 
require  that  public  funds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury — funds  contributed  by  all  our  cltl- 
aens— be  used  for  the  advantage  of  both  races 
without  favoritism. 

•  •  •  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  sum,  the  provisions  of 
H  R  7152  are  firmly  grounded  In  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  united  States.  They  provide 
for  fair  and  equitable  procedures  In  the 
courts  and  before  administrative  boards. 
They  do  not  usurp  or  diminish  the  rights  and 
duties  of  State  and  local  governments  or  of 
private  individuals.  They  would  simply  as- 
sure that  an  citizens  will  have  the  fun  en- 
joyment of  the  rights  now  unfortunately 
denied  to  many  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 
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The  175th  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  U.S. 
Cuttomi  Service,  February  22,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    ItASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Federal  agencies  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud  is  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
which  is  celebrating  its  175th  anniversary 
this  year.  The  Congress  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  mark  this  anniver- 
sary with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
issued  a  proclamation  designating  1964 
as  "U.S.  Customs  Year." 

In  keeping  with  this  legislation,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  held  an  anniversary 
dinner-dance  on  Saturday,  February  22, 
1964,  at  a  Washington  hotel  where  close 
to  1,000  people  assembled  to  launch  the 
anniversary  program  for  this  year. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were  a  num- 


ber of  distinguished  citizens.  Members 
of  Congress,  jurists,  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Customs  Brokers  &  For- 
warders Association  of  America.  Inc.,  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
the  National  Customs  Service  Associa- 
tion, and  many  others. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  entire  cost 
of  this  affair  was  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  tickets  to  customs 
employees  in  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Detroit,  and 
other  cities;  and  to  custom  brokers  and 
attorneys  from  out  of  town.  Customs 
personnel  from  out  of  town  paid  their 
own  way  and  hotel  expenses  so  that  this 
entire  affair  was  conducted  at  no  expense 
to  Government. 

Indeed,  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  benefited 
from  the  customs  anniversary. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  a  commemorative  postal  card  with 
a  U.S.  customs  design  for  the  4-cent 
stamp.  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Ralph  W.  Nicholson  stated  at  the  ban- 
quet that  40  million  of  these  have  been 
printed  and  have  been  placed  on  sale 
at  post  offices  throughout  the  country. 
The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  collectors 
for  first-day  covers  is  so  brisk  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  indicated  that  the  print  order 
was  Increased  before  the  stamp  was 
placed  on  sale.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Post  Office  will  realize  $1,400,000 — 
less  expenses — from  the  sale  of  the  cus- 
toms commemorative  postal  card. 

This  is  typical  of  our  customs  service. 
They  always  do  things  with  an  eye  to 
how  the  United  States  can  benefit.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon, 
who  delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  anniversary  banquet,  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  most  of  us  when  he  said : 

Your  determination  to  continue  seeking 
ways  to  improve  your  service  to  the  traveling 
public,  and  to  the  international  business 
community,  Is  to  be  conunended.  After  175 
years,  you're  not  resting  on  your  oars.  Your 
efforts  have  been  Instrumental  In  further- 
ing the  administration's  policy  of  encourag- 
ing foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  by 
speeding  up  customs  procedures,  by  en- 
couraging facelifting  of  our  various  ports 
and.  above  all,  by  greeting  visitors  to  our 
shores  with  covirteous,  efficient  personnel— 
our  dockslde  dispensers  of  good  will. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  those 
of  us  In  the  Treasury  Department  to  salute 
Customs  employees  on  their  175th  birth- 
day. To  Assistant  Secretary  Reed,  to  (Com- 
missioner Nichols,  and  to  all  of  you.  I  say 
for  all  of  us  In  the  Department — congratu- 
lations on  a  Job  well  done. 


One  of  the  keynote  speakers  at  the  an- 
niversary banquet  was  Walter  J.  Mercer, 
president  of  the  National  Customs 
Brokers  &  Forwarders  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  a  man  who  is  widely  re- 
spected in  the  trade  in  which  he  has  been 
a  leading  figure  for  more  than  40  years. 
Mr.  Mercer  took  as  his  theme  the  fact 
that  the  customs  service  has  fewer  per- 
sonnel today  than  it  had  in  the  time  of 
Calvin  Coolldge,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  fourfold  increase  in  the 
volume  of  customs  work  performed  by 
the  Bureau.  Mr.  Mercer  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  U.S.  customs  service 
needed  strengthening  in  order  to  im- 
prove our  safeguards  against  narcotic 
smuggling  along  our  borders  and  in  our 


Great  Lakes  ports  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  On  behalf  of  the  association  he 
represents,  Mr.  Mercer  urged  that  there 
be  a  general  Increase  In  customs  person- 
nel to  expedite  the  greatly  increased 
volume  of  international  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  all  of  which  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  customs. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  U.S.  customs 
service  and  especially  to  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  Philip  Nichols,  Jr.. 
who  has  taken  the  leadership  in  stream- 
lining and  simplifying  the  customs  serv- 
ice since  his  appointment  to  this  post  in 
1961.  They  are  doing  a  yeoman  Job  and 
everyone  of  us  is  better  off  as  a  result  of 
this  job.  However,  they  must  be  given 
the  tools  if  they  are  to  do  their  jobs  with 
the  efficiency,  skill,  and  devotion  which 
have  characterized  their  performance  up 
until  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  excerpts  from  speeches  made 
at  the  banquet  by  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms PhUlp  Nichols,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  J. 
Murphy,  national  president  of  the  orga- 
nization, together  with  the  greetings  sent 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
They  follow : 

SPEECH  BT  Commissioner  Nichols 
Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  Chief  Judge 
Oliver,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  bid  you  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  176th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  U.S.  customs  service  which 
we  celebrate  this  evening  along  with  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington.  He  by  sign- 
ing a  bill  Into  law  brought  our  service  Into 
being  a  century  and  three-quarters  ago. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  presence  here  thla 
evening  of  so  many  dlstingrulshed  friends. 
They  have  come  to  honor  not  us  but  the  men 
and  women  who,  for  over  175  years  have 
contributed  to  the  customs  service  their 
integrity,  their  energy,  and  capability — In 
fact,  their  lives,  and  all  that  they  were. 

Prom  every  part  of  the  country,  and  from 
many  foreign  ports,  there  have  come  mes- 
sages from  those  who  could  not  be  here  in 
person. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  of  many.  The  other 
day,  an  ordinary  birthday  card  was  received 
from  an  anonymous  sender  in  Ban  Diego, 
Calif.  On  it  was  scrawled  simply:  "Happy 
175th  birthday."  You  may  be  surprised, 
Mr.  Secretary,  to  learn  from  this  that  our 
Incoming  mail  does  not  consist  entirely  of 
abusive  letters. 

The  other  day  I  pinned  on  Alan  Pottlnger 
a  50 -year  service  pin,  the  first  such  I  had 
ever  presented — or  even  seen.  Porty-flve- 
year  pins  are  common,  however,  in  Customs, 
and  a  40-year  man  Is  a  mere  neophyte.  It 
is  not  sxirprlsing  that  a  lady,  one  of  our 
presidentlally  appointed  coUectors.  told  me 
she  often  felt  like  a  petunia  In  a  bed  of 
perennials.  At  times  I  feel  the  same  way. 
However.  Customs  is  like  a  garden  In  which 
each  of  us  can  contribute  his  or  her  own 
peculiar  fragrance.  One  talent  or  two  or 
five  are  all  equaUy  welcome.  The  tasks  of 
Customs  are  almost  Infinitely  varied.  Be- 
cause they  are  so  diverse  they  are  never  dull. 
Mr.  Pottlnger  In  aU  those  50  years  never  has 
been  sure  the  coming  day  would  not  provide 
something  fresh  and  different  from  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  before.  People  stay 
so  long  In  Customs  because  they  know  they 
are  needed,  and  they  are  never  bored. 

We  who  are  here  remember  the  dead  but 
tonight  we  can  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
living.  That  Is  what  our  predecessors  of  176 
years  would  have  wanted  us  to  do.    It  Is 
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what  they  did  themselves.  Besides  being 
deserving  public  servants,  they  were  g^od 
company,  too.  As  the  evening  goes  al(±ag. 
let's  hoist  an  extra  one  for  them.  Th(ink 
you.  

Remarks  of  John  J.  Murpht.  National 
President.  National  Customs  Sirvice  As- 
sociation 

I  am  honored  Indeed  to  represent  ^ftn- 
ployees  of  the  customs  service.  This  Is  the 
first  time,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  a  oep- 
resentatlve  of  the  employees  has  been  ible 
to  Join  with   top  maJiagement  at  such   an 

affair.  J 

The  Idea  of  organizing  customs  emplotees 
Into  one  homogeneoiis  group  was  concetyed 
during  World  War  I  at  this  time.  A  sijiall 
but  determined  group  of  Chicago  cust<>ms 
employees  had  conceived  the  plan  of  form- 
ing their  own  organization;  dedicated  toithe 
welfare  of  all  employees  of  all  occupations 
and  pay  levels,  and  directed  and  guided  by 
the  employees  themselves. 

The  response  by  other  employees  was  i  ex- 
traordinary: branches  sprang  up  all  over  the 
country  and  Interest  was  so  strong  that|the 
first  NCSA  convention  was  held  In  the  pity 
of  Chicago  In  August  1925.  j 

Thus  was  born  the  NaUonal  Customs  Serv- 
ice Association,  an  organization  resolut^  in 
its  purpose  to  unite  the  scattered  thous4nds 
of  customs  employees  into  a  single  organjlza- 
tlon.  An  organization  led  by  c\istoms  em- 
ployees and  thoroughly  familiar  with  |  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  customs  persoilnel. 
An  organization  determined  to  fxuther^  in 
every  legitimate  way  their  Interests  and  wel- 
fare. J    „  [ 

When  President  Kennedy  Issued  Ex^u- 
tlve  Order  10988.  the  order  setting  upl  of- 
ficial relations  between  employee  organiza- 
tions and  management.  NCSA  petltionedfor 
recognition  and  was  accorded  countryklde 
formal  recognition  as  representative  of  lem- 
ployees  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  byJ)oth 
the  Bureau  and  the  Treasury  Departnient. 
NCSA  Is  the  only  organization  to  receive 
this  recognition.  J 

The  employee-management  cooperation 
program  will  not  work  without  the  affltma- 
tive  willingness  to  cooperate  that  President 
Kennedy  \arged  when  he  Issued  the  oj-der. 
Lipservlce  and  going  through  the  motions 
are  a  sure  way  to  kill  the  respect  andjcon- 
fldence  that  must  be  present.  We  have  i^ever 
had  such  incidents  In  our  relations  anO  we 
are  confident  that  we  never  shall.  It  li^our 
view  that  by  working  together  we  can  V^^^ 
the  Customs  Service  a  model  for  other  agen- 
cies. I 

NCSA  is  a  responsible,  reasonable  Orga- 
nization. As  a  matter  of  policy  we  reffer  to 
top  management  only  those  problems  that 
cannot  be  solved  at  the  local  level.  I  We 
prefer  to  work  cooperatively  at  all  level!  but 
are  prepared  to  fight  vigorously  for  whit  we 
believe  is  right  and  proper.  We  have  tever 
shirked  oxir  responsibility  to  defend  our 
point  of  view.  I 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  bad  old  dafes  of 
1925  to  find  at  this  175th  anniversary  dinner 
a  representative  of  an  employee  organi2aatlon 
on  the  dais  standing  beside  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  Is  certelnly 
as  It  should  be  and  is  in  keeping  wlt^i  the 
spirit  of  President  Kennedy's  Executive  Jorder 
that  employee  organizations  and  mafaage- 
ment  should  be  equal  partners  in  caAring 
out  the  public  business.  President  Joltnson 
likewise  has  endorsed  this  principle  and  as 
the  days  pass  many  of  our  dreams  of  itiean- 
Ingful  cooperation  will  become  a  reality. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Customs  Service 
Association.  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  address  such  a  distin- 
guished audience.  I  pledge  myself  to  do 
all  within  my  power  to  protect  and  perpet- 
uate the  fine  reputation  and  good  natne  of 
the  Customs  Service  In  which  so  many!  of  ub 
have  invested  a  lifetime  of  labor.   Thank  you. 


Temporary  WHrra  House, 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
Hon.  Philip  Nichols,  Jr.. 
Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Washington,  DC.: 

Please  convey  my  congratulations  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  VS.  customs  service 
on  this  memorable  occasion  which  marks 
one  and  three-quarters  centuries  of  service  to 
the  American  people.  The  Nation  Joins  me 
in  saluting  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  its 
efficiency,  for  its  devotion,  for  Its  economy 
of  operation,  and  for  its  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies  In  carrying  out 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  Bureau  has  played 
a  historic  role  In  the  growth  of  modern  ad- 
ministration and  the  development  of  our 
revenue  system. 

With  best  wishes. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Philip  Nichols.  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  be  present 
tonight  to  attend  the  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Throughout  the 
years  I  have  had  the  highest  personal  regard 
for  the  men  and  women  in  the  customs  serv- 
ice. Their  integrity,  ability,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  record  of  achievement  down  through  the 
years  Is  unsurpassed  and  has  brought  honor 
and  glory  to  the  profession  of  the  Govern- 
ment worker.  The  work  of  customs  Is  com- 
plex and  difficult  to  administer,  but  the  cus- 
toms people  have  carried  out  their  tasks  with 
superb  skill  and  unfailing  integrity.  It  is  a 
pleasvu-e  for  me  to  salute  the  customs  service. 
It  has  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  will 
continue  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  people 
whom  It  has  served  so  well. 

John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


New  Dynamism  for  the  Alliance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1964 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  March  16,  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  installed  the  new 
Inter-American  Committee  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

The  Committee,  called  CIAP  from  its 
initials  in  Spanish,  has  the  difficult  task 
of  appraising  the  development  perform- 
ance of  the  19  Latin  American  countries 
and  of  recommending  the  allocation  of 
external  financial  resources  among  them. 

With  the  installation  of  the  eight 
members  of  CIAP.  who  are  now  at  work, 
the  Alliance  gains  new  impulse,  new 
strength,  new  talents,  new  dj^namism. 

As  President  Johnson  said  at  the  CIAP 
installation  ceremonies,  the  special  sig- 
nificance of  CIAP  is  that  from  now  on 
the  Alliance  will  be  guided  by  the  advice 
and  wisdom  of  men  from  the  entire 
hemisphere.  No  longer  does  the  United 
States  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  mak- 
ing major  decisions  alone.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  take  a 
back  seat — it  means  that  the  Latin 
American  nations  and  the  United  States 
all  have  front  seats. 


Members  of  Congress  should  be  pleased 
to  know  that  all  the  members  of  CIAP 
are  distinguished  men  with  solid  experi- 
ence in  economic  development  in  diverse 
fields  in  various  parts  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  chairman.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santa- 
marla,  of  Colombia,  is  an  economist,  en- 
gineer, and  diplomat  known  in  his  own 
country  as  an  indomitable  fighter  for 
basic  reforms. 

Reforms  are  not  always  popular,  no 
matter  how  badly  needed,  even  for  those 
who  are  supposed  to  benefit  from  them. 
But  as  finance  minister.  Dr.  Sanz  was 
able  to  rally  the  political  forces  of  his 
country  to  face  harsh  facts  and  take  dif- 
ficult decisions.  As  a  result  his  coun- 
try's fiscal  position  has  improved.  The 
externsd  balance  of  payments  is  health- 
ier. Heavier  taxes  are  providing  addi- 
tional government  income  for  vitally  es- 
sential programs. 

Significantly.  Dr.  Sanz  Is  a  member 
of  one  of  Colombia's  wealthiest  families. 
He  has  been  a  very  successful  engineer 
in  private  life.  But  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  serve  his  country.  He  has  been 
called  to  high  office  by  every  freely 
elected  government  of  the  past  30  years. 
He  has  served  under  presidents  of  both 
the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Latin 
America.  And  he  knows  the  United 
States  from  having  served  as  Colombian 
Ambassador  to  Washington  on  two  tours 
of  duty.  He  speaks  fiuent  English  as 
well  as  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Chairman 
of  greater  experience  and  more  diverse 
talents. 

Our  own  Government  has  a  perma- 
nent seat  in  the  Committee.  Our  present 
representative  is  Ambassador  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  an  internationally  known  ex- 
pert on  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

For  20  years,  he  was  the  man  behind 
Puerto  Rico's  famed  Operation  Boot- 
strap, the  development  program  that 
brought  Puerto  Rico  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  relative  prosperity.  More  re- 
cently, as  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  he  was  the  U£.  offi- 
cial chiefly  responsible  for  putting  the 
alliance  in  motion  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  futvu-e  development. 

By  pragmatic,  imaginative  policies,  he 
attracted  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars 
worth  of  industrial  investment  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Other  countries  could  well  emu- 
late his  policy  of  using  Government 
funds  as  a  catalyst  to  make  private  in- 
vestment eflfective  and  successful. 

The  five  Central  American  States  also 
have  a  permanent  seat  In  SCAP.  The 
Central  American  representative  is  Jorge 
Sol  Castellanos,  a  highly  respected  au- 
thority on  international  economic  prob- 
lems. Bom  in  El  Salvador  and  educated 
at  Harvard  University,  he  has  held  nu- 
merous high  posts  in  the  Government  of 
his  country  and  other  Central  American 
Republics. 

He  has  served  as  Minister  of  Economy 
of  El  Salvador  and  dean  of  the  School 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  El 
Salvador.  He  has  been  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
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Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  He  is  now  adviser  to 
the  permanent  office  of  the  Treaty  of 
Central  American  Economic  Integration 
and  consultant  to  the  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration. 

Named  to  the  Committee  by  Peru  and 
Argentina  is  Emilio  Castanon  Pasquel. 
He  has  held  posts  in  the  Ministries  of 
Justice.  Social  Welfare,  and  Treasury, 
and  headed  the  Superintendency  of  For- 
eign Trade.  He  was  chief  Peruvian  dele- 
gate to  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  1962  and  1963,  and  is 
now  a  director  of  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  of  Peru. 

Named  to  the  Committee  by  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, and  Venezuela  Is  Luis  Escobar 
Cerda  at  37  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
member  of  CIAP.  A  native  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  a  Harvard  graduate,  he  Is  a 
well-known  professor  of  economic  theory 
at  the  University  of  Chile  and  a  prolific 
writer  on  economic  subjects  in  scholarly 
and  popular  journals. 

Dr.  Escobar  has  been  dean  of  the 
School  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
Chile  since  1955  and  served  as  Minister 
of  Economy,  Development,  and  Recon- 
struction from  August  1961  to  September 
1963.  Now  the  Chilean  representative 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  he 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Latin  American  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Planning. 

Serving  for  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Bolivia  is  Gervasio  de  Posadas,  a  Uru- 
guayan industrialist,  lawyer,  educator, 
and  author  of  books  on  law,  economics, 
and  finance. 

He  was  associate  professor  of  commer- 
cial law  at  the  University  of  Uruguay 
from  1929  to  1933  and  associate  professor 
of  political  economy  until  1952.  Since 
then,  he  has  held  the  chair  of  economics. 
He  is  the  author  of  books  and  articles  on 
law,  economics,  and  finance. 

De  Posadas  served  as  Uruguayan  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Labor  from  1939 
to  1941  and  as  Senator  from  1941  to 
1942.  He  was  president  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1958  to  1962. 
Named  by  Mexico,  Panama,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  Rodrigo  Gomez, 
an  internationally  known  figure  in  bank- 
ing who  has  been  director  general  of  the 
Bank  of  Mexico  since  1952.  He  has 
served  two  terms  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
1946-48,  and  1958-60.  He  has  also  been 
a  Senator,  representing  his  native  State 
of  Nuevo  Lebn. 

Named  by  Brazil,  Haiti,  and  Ecuador  Is 
Celso  Furtado,  43,  the  noted  Brazilian 
economist  who  achieved  an  International 
reputation  as  chief  architect  of  the  am- 
bitious plan  to  develop  Brazil's  poverty- 
stricken  Northeast. 

As  head  of  Sudene — Superintenden- 
cy for  the  Development  of  the  North- 
east— established  in  December  1959, 
Purtado  directed  a  program  calling  for 
Investments  totaling  $900  million  from 
national  and  International  sources  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
industry  and  agriculture  In  Brazil's  most 
desperate  region.  In  1962,  President 
Goulart  asked  him  to  serve  as  minister 
without  portfolio  to  draw  up  a  national 


development  program  for  1963-65.  He 
returned  to  full-time  duty  with  Sudene 
early  In  1963  after  proposing  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion program. 

Furtado  holds  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
economics  from  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  served  for  many  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America  and  with  the 
Economic  Development  Center,  a  joint 
project  of  ECLA  and  the  Brazilian  Na- 
tional Bank  for  Economic  Development. 
He  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  bank. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
informally  from  time  to  time  with  the 
members  of  CIAP  for  an  exchange  of 
views.  Their  great  diversity  of  experi- 
ence should  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
are  concerned  with  making  U.S.  partic- 
ipation In  the  Alliance  as  effective  as 
possible. 

Let  us  wish  them  all  success  in  their 
dlfflcvilt  and  Important  tasks. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Veterans  of  Forei^  Wars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1964 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Washington 
Conference  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March 
10,  1964.  The  affair  was  the  biggest  and 
most  successful  since  its  inauguration 
16  years  ago.  Highlight  of  this  confer- 
ence was  the  banquet  honoring  Members 
of  Congress  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  More  than  400  Members  of  Con- 
gress attended  as  guests  of  department 
conunanders  to  honor  their  colleague 
Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  senior 
Member  of  Congress  and  dean  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Hayden  received  the 
first  Annual  Congressional  Award  given 
by  the  VFW  Commander  In  Chief  Joseph 
J.  Lombardo,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  host  at 
the  dinner. 

The  Department  of  Massachusetts  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  comprises  239 
posts  in  18  districts  covering  9  coimtles 
and  has  a  total  standing  of  approxi- 
mately 43,000  members.  The  Massachu- 
setts delegation  was  well  represented  and 
led  by  State  Commander  Joseph  E.  An- 
derson of  Scltuate,  State  Adjutant  Allen 
E.  VonDette,  and  Department  Quarter- 
master William  L.  McCarthy. 

The  following  past  department  com- 
manders were  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference and  banquet:  John  A.  Tyman,  of 
Brookllne;  William  R.  Turnbull,  of  Ja- 
maica Plain;  Edward  W.  Hartung,  of 
Springfield;  Joseph  A.  Scerra,  of  Gard- 
ner; Emelio  F.  Marino,  of  Brighton; 
James  J.  Delaney,  of  Beacon  Hill;  Paul 
A.  Maliska,  of  Brockton;  Bernard  Cro- 
teau,  of  Pittsfield;  Thomas  Macdonald, 
of  Qulncy;  Wilfred  Guilbault,  of  Quincy; 
John  Brior,  of  Quincy;  William  Mac- 
donald, of  Walpole;  John  F.  Dargan,  Jr., 
of  Dorchester. 


The  following  projects  and  programs 
are  to  be  conducted  and  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Massachusetts  VFW 
for  the  year  1963-64: 

Construction  of  hospitals  programs, 
blood  donor  program,  crippled  children's 
programs,  veterans  homes  for  Christmas 
program,  voice  of  democracy  program 
in  which  over  10,000  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents participated; 

Miss  Teenager  pageant,  the  lite-a-blke 
safety  program  for  the  youth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  community  service  pro- 
gram in  which  all  of  the  communities  and 
towns  participated,  cosponsors  of  the 
cystic  fibrosis  program,  veterans  legis- 
lation on  State  and  Federal  levels, 
widows  and  orphans  national  homes  pro- 
gram. Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
safety  program,  handicapped  persons 
program  sponsored  by  Mayor  John  Col- 
lins of  Boston,  service  officers  program  to 
aid  and  assist  veterans  and  widows, 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  fine 
organization  and  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  name,  the  rec- 
ord, and  the  glory  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  a  patriotic  body  conceived 
in  and  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  univer- 
sal freedom  and  the  power  of  American 
ideals. 
A  tribute  to  the  veterans  op  foreign  wars 

There  is  much  that  Is  unusual  about 
our  country,  not  only  in  terms  of  wealth 
and  promise,  but  in  terms  of  a  broad, 
historical  perspective.  That  Is  to  say. 
In  creating  this  Nation  of  nations,  our 
forefathers  managed  to  do  so  In  a  man- 
ner out  of  keeping  with  most  historical 
tradition.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
aspects  of  our  national  career.  In  this 
regard,  is  the  way  in  which  there  has 
been  a  blending  of  the  civil  and  the  mili- 
tary viewpoint,  to  the  extent  that  we  as  a 
nation  can  benefit  from  one  without  re- 
jecting the  other.  This  blending  Is  not 
the  only  requirement  for  a  successful 
democratic  republic;  It  Is,  however,  one 
of  the  requirements,  and  a  vital  one. 

Since  first  the  struggle  for  democracy 
began,  centuries  ago,  many  hopeful  re- 
publican governments  have  risen  to  view, 
only  to  fall  of  their  purpose  and  fade 
into  the  realm  of  the  forgotten  dream. 
Political  causes  for  these  disasters  are 
numerous.  And  yet,  of  all  causes,  two 
stand  out  as  paramount.  These  would 
be,  one:  That  a  newly  formed  republic 
frequently  attempts  to  protect  itself  with 
a  strong  army,  and  In  time  It  Is  taken 
over  by  that  army,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
Two:  That  a  newly  formed  republic, 
seeking  to  avoid  military  dictatorship, 
frequently  spurns  the  need  for  military 
might  and  soon  falls  prey  to  an  aggressive 
neighbor  state,  which  in  turn  divests 
the  republic  of  Its  sovereignty. 

Indeed  we,  ourselves,  have  not  been 
Immune  to  the  threat  of  these  very  de- 
velopments In  our  history.  You  will  re- 
call, following  the  American  Revolution, 
the  way  In  which  certain  American  Army 
officers  developed  a  plan  for  military 
dictatorship,  in  which  General  Washing- 
ton was  to  be  named  as  dictator.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Washington's  heroic 
and  historic  refusal  to  go  along  with  the 
plan  was  all  that  saved  us  from  disgrace 
in  the  eyes  of  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  also  will  recall  the  efforts  of 
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Thomas  Jefferson  to  go  the  other  w  ly,  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  practically  re- 
duced our  Navy  to  the  point  of  non- 
existence. Wars  were  bad,  he  reasoned — 
and  navies  can  start  wars.  So  hfe  cut 
our  Navy  down  to  insignificant  size!,  and 
built  a  little  gunboat  fleet,  designed  ex- 
clusively for  defense  and  not  for  attack. 
But  when  the  War  of  1812  begai^,  the 
anti-Navy  policy  backfired.  For  mpst  of 
the  glory  we  won  in  that  war  was  gjilned 
on  the  high  seas,  by  what  few  full-size 
ships  we  had  left  in  our  Navy :  while  the 
gunboats,  which  had  no  offensive  liower, 
turned  out  to  have  no  defensive  p|ower. 
either,  and  Admiral  Barney  had  to  sfcuttle 
the  whole  lot  of  them,  virtually  iti  one 
fell  swoop. 

So  it  went,  throughout  the  19th  cen- 
tury: One  group  of  Americans  fearful 
of  a  strong  military  component,  arjother 
group  fearful  of  one  too  weak  for  na- 
tional defense:  one  group  holding  sway 
for  a  time,  demanding  the  creation  of  a 
large  standing  army  and/or  a  big  navy; 
another  group,  seizing  power,  p*iodi- 
cally,  demanding  the  reduction  ofmili- 
tary  and  naval  might,  in  the  name  of 
civil  authority,  unfettered  by  militakr  in- 
fluence. ' 

And  then,  at  last,  a  balance  was  struck: 
a  balance  between  the  justified  fea^s  and 
possible  excesses  of  both  extremes. 

The  balance  in  question  appealed  at 
the  turn  of  the  century— at  the  close  of 
the  Spanish-American  War— wh0n  for 
the  first  time,  American  veterans  began 
to  unite  with  an  eye  to  something)  more 
than  their  own  personal  benefit,     i 

What  the  veterans  wanted,  andi  what 
they  began  to  demand,  was  not  ijaerely 
financial  remuneration;  not  merefly  re- 
ward for  service.  Indeed,  what  thty  de- 
manded were  many  things,  not  m  the 
name  of  personal  gain,  rather  l|n  the 
name  of  the  national  good.  Theii^  cam- 
paign in  this  regard  began  OctoHer  11, 
1899,  when  a  charter  was  granted  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  an  organization  by  the 
name  of  the  American  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Service.  After  a  brief  period  of 
activity,  the  founding  chapter  ii^  Ohio 
became  dormant,  but  was  later  revived. 
Meanwhile,  another  veterans'  organiza- 
tion had  begim  to  flourish  in  E>enver, 


Colo.,  under  the  name  of  the  Colorado 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines: 
and  still  another.  In  Altoona.  Pa.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Service.  The  three  organizations 
merged  forces  in  1913,  to  become  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  in  so  do- 
ing set  the  stage  for  a  new  development 
in  American  political  life.  Hencefor- 
ward, there  was  to  be  a  large  body  of 
civilians,  with  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs, organized  and  ready  to  act  In  all 
matters  involving  the  political  security 
of  the  country.  Here,  at  last,  was  a 
force  that  could  serve  both  sides — civil- 
ian and  military— with  the  object  of 
pulling  the  Nation  together,  both  in 
times  of  peace  and  times  of  war;  a  group 
with  full  knowledge  of  civilian  needs 
and  purposes,  yet  fully  cognizant  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  requirements  as  well. 

Moreover,  there  was  to  be  about  this 
new  veterans'  group  a  special  kind  of 
aura,  emanating  from  the  eligibility 
qualifications  of  the  organization  it- 
self—a unique  qualification  requiring  ac- 
tual service  In  a  foreign  war,  insurrec- 
tion,  or  expedition — that  is,   none  but 

fighting  men  could  join.  

The  official  objects  of  the  VFW,  as 
prescribed  by  Congress  and  the  VFW 
constitution,  are  "fraternal,  patriotic, 
historical,  and  educational;  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  comradeship  among  its 
members;  to  assist  worthy  comrades;  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of 
our  dead;  and  to  assist  their  widows  and 
orphans;  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  fidelity  to  its  Constitu- 
tion and  laws:  to  foster  true  patriotism; 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  institutions 
of  American  freedom  and  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  United  States  from  all 
her  enemies,  whomsoever." 

All  these  objects,  set  forth,  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  have  been  fulfilled,  beyond 
question,  by  a  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
forward-looking  lesulership,  concerned 
not  only  with  self  but  with  the  full,  un- 
qualified success  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  Nor  has  the  VFW  seen  fit  to 
limit  its  activities  to  any  marked  de- 
gree.    On  the  contrary.  VFW  projects 


roam  far  afield,  into  msmy  diverse  areas 
of  human  endeavor. 

Veterans'  legislation,  of  course,  re- 
ceives considerable  attention  from  the 
masterminds  of  VFW  policy,  as  does 
also  the  distribution  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits.  Moreover,  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich., 
the  VFW  maintains  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  unusual  child  welfare  proj- 
ects— the  VFW  National  Home  for 
Orphans  of  War  Veterans. 

Another  admirable  national  activity 
of  the  VFW  is  the  annual  buddy  poppy 
sale,  established  in  1922 — the  proceeds 
of  which  go  directly  to  the  organiza- 
tion's welfare  program  in  behalf  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  VFW  National 
Home. 

And  yet,  for  all  that — for  all  the  bene- 
ficial services  of  an  organization  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  the  veteran— 
the  fact  remains  that  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  VFW  is  its  position  mid- 
way between  the  world  of  the  civilian 
and  the  world  of  the  professional  soldier, 
a  position  invaluable  to  the  American 

cause.  

For  since  the  foundation  of  the  VFW, 
the  American  military  and  naval  forces 
have  plunged  Into  battle  time  and  again, 
in  two  World  Wars,  the  Korean  contro- 
versy and  many  lesser  conflicts,  includ- 
ing the  Boxer  Rebellion,  Philippine  In- 
surrection, Cuban  pacification,  the  Hai- 
tian campaign  of  1919-20.  the  Yangtze 
River  campaigns  of  192ft-27  and  the 
Nlcaraguan  campaign  of  1933. 

In  all  instances,  the  VFW  has  supported 
the  demand  for  military  might,  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  time  for  action  was 
at  hand  and  lack  of  action  could  only 
serve  to  stimulate  our  adversaries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  VFW  has  also 
worked,  constantly  and  with  equal  fervor, 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  civilian 
power  in  American  political  life. 

In  both  regards— from  the  military 
and  civil  standpoint — the  VFW  has 
achieved  so  notable  a  record  that  it 
stands  today  the  center  of  national  ad- 
miration, imqualified  and  wholly  justifi- 
able. 

May  it  live  on,  the  better  to  achieve  its 
purposes  in  the  days  and  years  ahead, 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 


SENATE 

Monday,  March  30, 196^ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  mei-ldian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  {Acting 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcAlf]. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Elson.  D.D,.  min- 
ister. National  Presbyterian  (jiurch, 
Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  I 

Eternal  God.  who  hath  brougjit  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
gospel,  let  the  radiance  of  Thy  presence 
so  fill  our  hearts  and  minds  that  ^e  may 
know  who  we  are  and  whom  we  serve. 
Quicken  us  by  the  new  life  of  the  Easter- 
tide, that  all  the  consultations  of  this 
body  may  be  lifted  into  the  higher  order 
of  Thy  kingdom.  Restore  oiu:  ffeith  in 
the  omnipotence  of  good.    Keep  lis  reso- 


lute and  steadfast  in  the  things  that  can- 
not be  shaken.  Renew  the  love  that 
never  fails.  Bestow  upon  us  the  heal- 
ing of  Thy  peace.  Make  and  keep  this 
Nation  the  servant  of  truth  and  justice. 
And  lift  our  eyes  to  behold,  beyond  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  the 
things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Htjicphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Joxirnal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  26, 1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 


municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  March  26.  1964 : 

S.  614.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  water  available  for  a 
permanent  pool  for  fish  and  wUdllfe  and 
recreation  purposes  at  Cochltl  Reservoir 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project; 

8. 1299.  An  act  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District; 

S.  2040.  An  act  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written  dec- 
laration to  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  an  oath, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2448.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954. 

On  March  27.  1964: 

S.  1445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Archie  L. 
Dickson,  Jr. 


196J^ 

LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DICING 
MORNING   HOUR 
On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

REPORT  ON   AIR  PORCI  RESEBVX  CONSTKUCTION 

Program 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Air  Force  Reserve  construction 
program  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PERMANENT    AUTHORTTT    POR   PLIGHT    INSTRUC- 
TION    FOR     MEMBERS     OF    RESERVE     OFFICERS' 

Training  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the  author- 
ity for   flight    instruction    for    members    of 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Use  of  Unsttttable  Materials  To 
Construct   Airfield   Pavements   at   Self- 
ridge   AIR   Force   Base,    Mount   Clemens, 
Mich. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  unsuitable  mate- 
rials to  construct  airfield  pavements  at  Self- 
rldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich., 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  March 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  for  Ex- 
perimental, Developmental,  or  Research 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  contracts  negotiated  for  experi- 
mental, developmental,  or  research  work, 
during  the  6-month  period  ended  December 
31.  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Audit  Report  of  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  certified 
public  accountant.  Vienna.  Va..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  concvu-rent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution  29  of  the  State  or  New  York 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Incorpo- 
rate or  charter  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc. 
"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  ayncur) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 


respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  In- 
corporate or  charter  the  organization  known 
as  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States.  Inc;  and  be  it  further 

•'Resolved  (if  the  Seyiate  concur) .  That  the 
clerk  of  the  assembly  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  Clerk 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

"By  order  of  the  assembly, 

"ANSLEY  B.  BORKOWSKl, 

"Clerk. 
"In  senate,  March  23.  1964.  concurred  In. 
without  amendment  by  order  of  the  senate. 
"Albert  J.  Abrams, 

"Secretary." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 
"House  Joint  Resolution  44  of  the  Legisla- 

TtTRE  OF  the  STATE  OF  ALASKA 

"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  veterans'  hospital  in  Alaska 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  there  Is  not  available  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  a  veterans'  hospital  for  the  care  of 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  and  It  Is  necessary 
to  send  these  men  and  women  far  away  from 
their  homes  and  families  to  other  States  for 
hospital  and  domiciliary  care;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  a  needless  and  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  to  transport  our  vet- 
erans In  and  out  of  Alaska  for  treatment  and 
care  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  at  home : 
Belt 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  is  requested 
to  authorize  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
plan  for  and  construct  a  veterans'  hospital  In 
Alaska;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Honorable  Carl  Hay- 
den,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
the  Honorable  Robert  8.  McNamara,  Secretary 
of  Defense;  the  Honorable  John  S.  Gleason, 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion; and  the  Members  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  house  March  12,  1964. 
"Bruce  Kendall, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Frank     Peratrovich, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William  A.  Egan, 

"Governor  of  Alaska." 

A   concurrent   resolution   of   the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"HOUSE  Concurrent  Resolution  42  of  the 

State  of  Mississippi 
"Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do  all  things  necessary 
and  pertinent  toward  keeping  control  with 
the  States  in  the  licensing  and  supervi- 
sion of  contract  matters  as  defined  under 
section  1(e)  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act;  to  take  Immediate  action 
to  defer  enforcement  of  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
I>artment  assuimptlon  of  control  by 
amendment  to  part  60-204  of  title  41  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
"Whereas  the  control  of  X-ray,  radlxun, 
and  particle  accelerators  historically  has 
been  under  the  regulatory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
several  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  May  18,  1962.  entered  into  an 
agreement  transferring  regulatory  author- 
ity to  the  State  of  Mississippi  relative  to  the 
control  of  byproduct,  source,  and  other  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials;  and 


"Whereas  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
other  agreement  States,  have  thoroughly 
demonstrated  their  ability  In  the  control  of 
such  programs  which  have  Inured  to  the 
economic  growth.  Industrial  development, 
and  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
citizenry;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Mississippi,  acting 
through  Its  designated  agency,  the  State 
board  of  health,  has  promulgated  all  neces- 
sary rules  and  regtilatlons  and  otherwise 
Implemented  the  program  In  the  control  of 
radiation  and  all  nuclear  materials  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  Increased  licenses  In  such  fields  from 
49  to  192  as  of  this  date  with  a  potential  of 
many  more  licenses  to  be  Issued  In  such 
fields;  and 

"Whereas  Mississippi  Is  peculiarly  Inter- 
ested to  continue  the  control  of  such  opera- 
tions, having  within  its  boundaries  a  shlp- 
bxilldlng  concern  manufacturing  nuclear 
submarines,  a  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  testing  site,  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  oil  refineries,  and  many  more 
kindred  businesses,  and  Industries;  all,  to  the 
extent  of  aiding  our  economic  and  indus- 
trial expansion;  and 

"Whereas  Mississippi  Is  cooperating  with 
the  CouncU  of  State  Governments  In  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  States  the 
proposal  by  the  UJS.  Labor  Department  to 
usurp  the  control  of  or  create  dual  control 
in  such  matters  dealing  with  radiation  and 
nuclear  sources  and  materials  by  amendment 
to  part  50-204,  title  41,  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Mississippi  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Senate  concurring  therein, 
That  we  go  on  record  as  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress to  defer  the  April  13,  1964.  determina- 
tion of  favorable  consideration  to  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  amendment  for  the  as- 
sumption of  such  controls  and  to  do  all 
things  necessary  and  pertinent  that  such 
controls  may  remain  with  the  several  States; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  true  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  secretaries  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 

March   10.   1964. 

"Walter  Silens, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,  March  13,  1964. 
"Carroll  Martin, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 

State  of  Alaska;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"Senate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  46  of  the 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska 

"Joint  resolution  expressing  support  for  the 

national  civil  rights  legislation  pending  in 

Congress 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  upon  the  Congress  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  administration -sponsored 
civil  rights  legislation;  and 

"Whereas  the  pending  legislation  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  more  than  a  year; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  general  consensus  of  the 
Nation  that  civil  rights  legislation  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  progress  and  svu-vlval  as  a  Nation 
and  our  standing  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world:  Be  It 

•'Resolved,  That  the  Congress  Is  urgently 
requested  to  take  final  action  on  the  major 
clvU  rights  legislation  now  pending  before  It 
at  the  earliest  possible  date;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
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President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  tempcre  of 
the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Repres  jnta- 
tlves;  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Kenaedy, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 
the  Members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  March  23,  1964, 

•'Prank  Peratkovich. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Bruce  Kendall, 
'Speaker  of  the  Hoi^se. 

"William  A.  Egan. 

"Governor  of  Alaslia." 

Petitions,  signed  by  Kokl  Nakamlne,  chair- 
man. Municipal  Assembly  of  Onnal-Son, 
Takeo  Yamagana.  mayor,  Kunlgami|-Son, 
Shoel  Yamashlro.  chairman,  Association  of 
Owners  of  Military-Used  Lands  In  Kunl|aml- 
Son.  and  Jenko  Shlnzato,  chairman.  Mi  nlcl- 
pal  Assembly  of  Kunlgaml-Son.  all  or  the 
Island  of  Okinawa,  praying  for  a  quick  solu- 
tion of  the  prepeace  treaty  compen^lon 
Issue;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serivlcee. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition 
the  American  Heart  Association,  Inc.,  o:  New 
York,  NY.,  signed  by  John  J.  Sampson,  M.D., 
president,  relating  to  the  research  support 
program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  ' 
fare. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition 
the  Crown  Heights  Christian  Churci,  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  signed  by  RlchJirl  P. 
Yaple,  Th.  D..  minister  of  christian  eluca- 
tlon.  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the  ;  )end- 
Ing  civil  rights  bill;  ordered  to  lie  0:1  the 
table. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) 

S.2702.  A  bin  to  extend  and  Improve 
laws  regulating^  companies  which  owr 
Ings  and   loan  institutions   Insured   b 
Federal   Savings   and   Loan    Insurance 
poratlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
luider  a  separate  heading.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  LAWS  REGULApNG 
CERTAIN      COMPANIES      INSlfRED 
BY   THE   FEDERAL   SAVINGS   AND 
LOAN  INSURANCE  CORPORAilON 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  Presidert,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriati;  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  and  bring  ap  to 
date  the  law  governing  the  regulation  of 
companies  which  own  savings  and  loan 
associations  insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

This  is  the  so-called  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act.  which  is  incor- 
porated in  title  IV  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  I 

The  holding  company  law  was  made 
permanent  in  1960.  The  law  simpl*  pro- 
hibits the  formation  of  new  holding 
companies  in  the  savings  and  loan] busi- 
ness. The  Federal  Home  Loan  jBank 
Board  is  studying  the  question  of  holding 
companies  in  the  savings  and  loan] busi- 
ness and.  undoubtedly,  will  make  rdcom- 
mendations  for  supervising  and  regulat- 
ing these  companies.  ] 

This  bill  is  introduced  for  purposes  of 
study.  Many  people  in  the  industry  feel 
that  the  holding  companies  in  the  sav- 
ings and   loan  field   should   be  mder 


stricter  supervision  and  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  little  or  no 
authority  to  regulate  these  companies. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  companies 
own  or  control  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
public's  savings,  I  feel  that  Congress 
should  study  the  need  for  more  adequate 
supervision  and  regulation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  funds  of  the  public 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2702)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  laws  regulating  companies 
which  own  savings  and  loan  institutions 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sparkman,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  2702 

A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the  laws  regulat- 
ing companies  which  own  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
408  of  title  rv  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
( 12  use.  1730a) .  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  408.  (a)(1)  As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  'company'  means  any  corporation, 
business  trust,  association,  or  similar  orga- 
nization, but  does  not  Include  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  any 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  any  partnership,  or 
any  company  the  majority  of  the  shares  of 
which  Is  owned  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State,  or  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  or  of  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  any  State. 
"(2)  As  used  In  this  section  (except  when 
used  In  subsection  (f)),  the  term  'stock' 
means  nonwlthdrawable  stock,  underlying 
ownership  stock  other  than  mutual  shares 
In  a  mutual  Institution,  permanent  stock, 
guaranty  stock,  or  stock  of  a  similar  nature 
(as  defined  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  by  regulation)  by  whatever  name 
called. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'In- 
sured Institution'  means  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association,  a  building  and  loan, 
savings  and  loan,  or  homestead  association, 
a  cooperative  bank,  or  any  other  Institution, 
whose  accounts  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
company  shall  be  considered  as  having  con- 
trol of  an  Institution  or  other  organization 
if  such  company  owns,  controls  or  holds  with 
power  to  vote  more  than  10  per  centvun  of 
the  stock  of  such  institution,  or  other  or- 
ganization. 

"(b)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  reject  any 
application  made  for  Insurance  under  this 
title  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  If  It  finds  that  the  applicant  Is 
controlled  by  any  company  which  also  con- 
trols any  Insured  Institution  or  any  appli- 
cant for  Insurance. 

"(2)  If  an  application  of  any  institution 
for  Insurance  under  this  title  Is  approved  on 
or  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  subsequently  determines,  after  reason- 
able   notice    and    opportunity    for    hearing. 


that  at  the  time  of  such  approval  such  insti- 
tution was  controlled  by  a  company  which 
also  controlled  another  Insured  Institution 
(or  another  applicant  for  Insurance,  if  the 
application  of  such  other  applicant  was  ap- 
proved), the  Board  shall  require  such  com- 
pany. In  the  manner  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  to  dispose  of  so  much 
of  the  stock  of  such  Institution,  or  take  such 
other  action,  or  both,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  divest  Itself  of  its  control  of  such  Institu- 
tion. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  company 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  to  acquire  the  control  of  more  than 
one  Insured  Institution;  or 

"(2)  to  acquire  the  control  of  an  Insured 
Institution  when  It  holds  the  control  of  any 
other  Instu-ed  Institution;  or 

"(3)  to  acquire  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  If  such  com- 
pany has  already  acquired  control  of  one 
Insured  Institution,  by  the  process  of  merger 
or  by  the  purchase  of  assets,  directly  or  In- 
directly, through  any  institution  or  organiza- 
tion controlled  by  such  company  or  other- 
wise, another  Insured  Institution,  or  the  as- 
sets of  another  Insured  institution  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  which  approval  shall  be  given 
only  to  avoid  the  alternative  necessity  of  Im- 
mediately appointing  a  receiver  or  taking 
such  other  action  to  avoid  or  forestall  an 
insolvency  as  may  be  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 406(f)   of  this  title. 

"(d)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  It  shall  be  unlawful: 

"(1)  for  any  company  to  acquire  control 
of  an  Insured  Institution  the  principal  office 
of  which  Is  located  In  a  State  other  than  that 
State  which  such  company  shall  designate 
by  writing  filed  with  the  Board  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  as  the  State  in  which  the  savings 
and  loan  business  of  such  company  Is  con- 
ducted; 

"(2)  for  any  company  to  retain  for  longer 
than  three  years  the  control  of  any  Insured 
institution  the  principal  office  of  which  Is  lo- 
cated in  any  State  other  than  that  State 
which  such  company  shall  designate  by  writ- 
ing filed  with  the  Board  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment as  the  State  in  which  the  savings  and 
loan  business  of  such  company  is  conducted; 
"(3)  for  any  company  to  retain  control  of 
any  Insured  Institution  (other  than  control 
arising  solely  by  reason  of  stock  In  such  Insti- 
tution owned,  controlled,  or  held  with  power 
to  vote  by  such  company  continuously  on 
and  since  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment ol  this  subsection  and  not  exceeding 
the  percentage  of  the  total  stock  of  such  In- 
stitution so  owned,  controlled,  or  held  with 
power  to  vote  by  such  company  on  said  date) 
while  It  has  control  of  any  uninsured  Insti- 
tution. As  used  In  the  sentence  next  pre- 
ceding, the  term  "uninsured  Institution" 
means  a  building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan, 
or  homestead  association  or  cooperative  bank 
which  is  not  an  insured  Institution; 

"(4)  for  any  company  which  controls  an 
insured  Institution  to  engage  in  any  activity 
which  Is  specifically  prohibited  by  law  or 
regulation  to  any  Insured  Institution  It  con- 
trols, or  to  engage  In  any  activity  for  or  on 
t>ehalf  of  any  Insiu-ed  Institution  It  controls 
which  such  Institution  could  not  Itself  en- 
gage In  under  applicable  law  and  regula- 
tions. Notwitlistandlng  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  acting  as  an  escrowee 
or  a  trustee,  the  furnishing  of  management 
services  to  the  Insured  Institutions  It  con- 
trols, or  the  conduct  of  a  title  or  Insurance 
business,  whether  directly  or  through  a  sub- 
sidiary or  afailate.  and  such  other  activities 
as  the  Board  may  exempt  specifically  by 
regulation  or  upon  application,  shall  not  be 
considered  within  the  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions of  this  paragraph,  and  any  business 
which   is  permitted  by  applicable   law  and 
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regulations  to  an  insured  institution  in  a 
particular  State  shall  be  so  exempted  with  re- 
spect to  any  company  which  controls  other 
insured  institutions  located  In  that  State; 

"(5)  for  any  Individual  who  is  an  officer, 
director,  partner,  attorney  or  employee  of 
any  company,  or  insured  institution  con- 
trolled by  a  company,  or  who  owns  more 
than  a  10  per  centum  interest  in  the  stock 
of  any  such  company,  or  Insured  institution 
controlled  by  a  company,  to  acquire  more 
than  10  per  centxun  of  the  stock  ownership 
of  any  Insured  Institution  which  is  not  other- 
wise controlled  by  such  company,  or  to  re- 
tain for  more  than  ttiree  years  the  control 
of  any  such  Insured  institution  which  has 
been  acquired   after  December  31,  1962. 

"Any  company  may,  without  regard  to  sub- 
sections (c)  or  (d),  acquire  stock  pursuant 
to  a  pledge  or  hjnpothecatlon  to  secure  a  loan 
or  In  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  a 
loan,  but  it  shall  be  unlawfvU  for  any  such 
company  to  retain  for  more  than  one  year 
any  control  the  acquisition  of  which  by  such 
company  would,  except  for  this  provision, 
have  been  unlawful  under  subsections  (c) 
or  (d) . 

"(e)    If,    in    the    opinion    of   the   Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  any  company  holds 
control  of  an  Insured  Institution  and  such 
control  was  acquired  or  Is  retained  in  viola- 
tion  of   any   provisions   of   subsections    (c) 
or  (d)  it  shall  give  such  company  notice  that 
if  It  does  not  divest  Itself  of  such  control 
within  thirty  days  an  action  will  be  brought 
to  force  the  divestiture  thereof.      Notice  giv- 
en to  the  institution  shall  constitute  notice 
to  such   company  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  for  said  purposes  the  receipt  of 
such    notice    by    the    Institution    shall    be 
deemed  to  be  receipt  thereof  by  such  com- 
pany.   If  such  company  does  not  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  divest  itself 
of  such  control  within  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  notice,  or  within  such  longer 
reasonable  period  as  the  Board  In  Its  discre- 
tion may  allow,  said  Board  shall,  without  re- 
gard to  any  statute  of  limitation,  institute 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  In  which  the  principal  of- 
fice of  the  Institution  Is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  If  such  office  is  not  located  in 
any  judicial  district,  and  prosecute  to  final 
satisfaction,  an  action  to  require  divestiture 
of  such  control.     Process  In  any  such  action 
may  run  to  and  be  served   in  any  judicial 
district  or  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.     In  any  such  ac- 
tion the   Institution  may  be  made  a  party 
defendant  and  In  such  case  the  relief  grant- 
ed may,  whether  or  not  jurisdiction  Is  ob- 
tained over  such  company,  include  such  or- 
ders to  the  institution  directing  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  stock  In  the  institution  owned, 
held,   or  controlled   by  such   company,   and 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  or  provid- 
ing such  other  relief,  as  may  be  prayed  for 
by  the  Board  or  granted  by  the  court  on  its 
own  motion.     In  any  such  action  any  com- 
pany  which   is   not   a   corpKiratlon   may   be 
sued  In  Its  common  name  and  as  a  legal  en- 
tity, or  In  any  other  manner  necessary  to 
obtain  jurisdiction  of  such  company.     Said 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection  and,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  questions  involved  are 
of  general  public  Importance,  shall  hear  and 
determine  such  actions  with  ail  reasonable 
promptness.      Any    such    action     shall    be 
brought  by  the   Federal   Home   Loan   Bank 
Board   In   its   own   name   and   may,   in   the 
discretion    of    said     Board,     be    prosecuted 
through  its  own  attorneys.    As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  'judicial  district'  shall  have 
the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  section  451  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.     Ail  ex- 
penses of  said  Board  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  as  nonadminlstratlve  expenses. 
"(f)   It  shall  be  unlawful,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  for 


any  insured  institution  which  is  controlled 
by  a  company — 

"(1)  to  Invest  any  of  Its  funds  in  the 
stock,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  such  company  or  of  any  other  orga- 
nization controlled  by  such  company; 

"(2)  to  accept  the  stock,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, or  other  obligations  of  such  company, 
or  of  any  other  organization  controlled  by 
such  company,  as  collateral  security  for  ad- 
vances made  to  such  company  or  organiza- 
tion or  to  any  other  person;  except  that  such 
institution  may  accept,  and  hold  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  two  years,  such  stock, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations  as 
security  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  control; 

"(3)  to  purchase  securities  or  other  as- 
sets or  obligations  under  repiu-chase  agree- 
ment from  such  company  or  from  any  other 
organization  controlled  by  such  company; 

"(4)  to  make  any  loan,  discount,  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  such  company  or  to  any 
other  organization  controlled  by  such  com- 
pany;  and 

"(5)  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendment;  (1)  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  understanding,  either  In 
writing  or  orally,  with  the  company  control- 
ling such  institution,  or  with  any  other 
company  controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  such 
company,  under  the  terms  of  which  agree- 
ment, contract  or  understanding  such  com- 
pany, or  any  affiliate  thereof,  is  to  render 
services  of  any  kind  or  description  to  such 
Insured  institution  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
as  to  the  compensation  to  be  given  for  such 
services,  or  (11)  to  purchase  from  or  sell  to 
any  such  company,  or  any  affiliate  thereof 
property  of  any  kind  or  description  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Board. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
a  non-lnterest-bearlng  deposit  with  a  bank, 
to  the  credit  of  an  insured  institution,  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan,  discount,  or  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  such  bank  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection.  As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'organization'  means  a  corpo- 
ration, business  trust,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  similar  organization. 

"(g)(1)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
or  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
becoming  a  company  which  has  control  of  an 
Insured  Institution,  whichever  Is  later,  each 
company  which  has  control  of  an  insxired  in- 
stitution shall  register  with  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  on  forms  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  which  shall  Include  such  in- 
formation, under  oath  or  otherwise,  with  re- 
spect to  Its  financial  conditions.  Its  opera- 
tions, its  management,  and  the  relationships 
of  such  company  and  its  subsidiaries  (as  de- 
fined by  said  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection )  and  affiliates  (as  so  defined) ,  and 
related  matters,  as  such  Board  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Said  Board  may  at  any 
time  release  a  registered  company  from  any 
registration  theretofore  made  by  such  com- 
pany, upon  a  determination  by  said  Board 
that  such  company  no  longer  has  control  of 
any  Insured  Institution.  Said  Board  may,  in 
Its  discretion,  extend  at  any  time,  or  from 
time  to  time,  the  time  within  which  a  com- 
pany shall  register. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  require  the  reregls- 
tratlon  of  any  company  or  companies  and  re- 
quire, under  oath  or  otherwise,  such  periodic 
or  other  reports  and  information  from  any 
registered  company  or  registered  companies, 
or  from  any  individual,  company,  or  organi- 
zation with  respect  to  a  registered  company 
or  registered  companies,  as  the  Board  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  p\irposes  of  this  section.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible the  Board  shall  use  reports  and  Infor- 
mation available  from  other  sources,  such  as 


the  State  supervisory  agencies,  for  the  piu"- 
poses  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  have  power  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
to  require  any  registered  compeny  which  is 
a  corporation,  or  any  person  or  persons  con- 
nected with  a  registered  company  which  Is 
not  a  corporation,  to  execute  and  to  file,  at 
such  time  or  times  and  at  such  place  or 
places,  such  appointments  of  agents  for  serv- 
ice of  process  in  actions  under  this  section 
(other  ttian  actions  under  subsection  (h) ) 
as  said  Board  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  appointment  shall,  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  or 
otherwise  provide,  be  irrevocable. 

"(4)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  empowered  to  grant  exemptions  from  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  \inder  such 
terms  or  conditions,  and  subject  to  such 
niies  and  regxilations,  as  the  Board  may  pre- 

scril^* 

"(h)  Any  company  which  willfully  violates 
any  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (8) 
of  subsection  (g)  or  of  any  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  order  thereunder  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  day  dvirlng  which  the  violation  con- 
tinues. Any  individual  who  willfully  violates 
or  who  |>articlpates  in  any  violation  of  any 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (g)  or  of  any  regxilatlon,  re- 
quirement, or  order  thereunder  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or  both, 
"(i)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
may  make  such  investigations  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  determine  whether  any  company 
has  violated  any  provisions  of  this  section. 
For  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation,  or  any 
other  proceeding  vmder  this  section,  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  or  any  officer  thereof  designated  by 
it,  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations, to  issue  subpenas  and  subpenas 
duces  tecum,  to  take  evidence,  and  to  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  other  records  whloh  are  relevant 
or  material  to  the  Inquiry  or  proceeding,  and 
the  Board  may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  subpenas  or  subpenas  duces  tecum  to 
the  United  States  district  court  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  wlilch  such  Investigation  or 
proceeding  is  being  carried  on,  and  such 
coiirts  shall  have  the  power  to  order  and  re- 
quire compliance  therewith. 

"(j)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
may  examine  the  books  and  records  of  any 
company  registered  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (g)  (l)of  this  section  and 
of  any  company  controlled  by  such  registered 
company,  or  any  affiliate  thereof,  whenever  in 
the  discretion  of  said  Board  such  examina- 
tion Is  deemed  necessary  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  this  section. 

"(k)  No  person  who  has  been  convicted  or 
is  hereafter  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense 
Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust  shall 
serve  as  a  director  or  officer  in  any  company 
registered  with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (g)(1)  of  this  section,  and  no  such 
person  shall  serve  as  an  employee  of  such 
company  who  handles  funds  or  other  prop- 
erty of  an  Insiu-ed  institution. 

"(1)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  under 
this  section  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
order  In  the  United  States  district  court 
within  any  district  wherein  such  party  has 
its  principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  fUlng  In  the  court,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  entry  of  the  Board's  order,  a  petition 
praying  that  such  order  be  set  aside.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  made   before   the 
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Board.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
aside,  or  modify  the  order  of  the  Board 
to  require  the  Board  to  take  such 
with  regard  to  the  matter  under  review  as 
court  deems  proper.  The  findings  of 
Board  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by 
weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclvisl^ 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  SOLICITATIONS 
OF  CERTAIN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY- 
EES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR  QF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  isk 
unanimovLS  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  be  added  as  a  fco- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  293)1  to 
investigate  solicitations  of  certain  conlffi- 
butions  from  Government  employees  for 
charitable  purposes,  which  I  submitted 
onFebruary  3, 1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  pie 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bill  and  j4lnt 
resolution : 

Authority  of  March  20.  1964: 
S.  2671.  A  bill  to  redefine  the  silver  consent 
in  silver  coins:   Mr.  Bartuttt,  Mr.  Biblj:, 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Church. 

Authority  of  March  23.  1964: 
S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  authorlilng 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  l!  nu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser: 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bible 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cotton. 
Encli.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Inotjte,  Mr.  Jack^n. 
Mr.  KocHEL,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  b(an- 
DOLPH.  Mr.  Wn.LiAMS  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Young  of  Ohio. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
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ALASKA'S  DISASTER 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  jthe 
State  of  Alaska  has  suffered  a  catastro- 
phe which,  in  my  reasoned  judgment, 
surpasses  in  magnitude  that  suffered  by 
any  State  of  the  Union  in  our  Nation's 
entire  history.  I 

With  my  colleague.  Senator  BARXLtTT, 
I  have  just  returned  from  there,  and  paw 
the  incredible  destruction  wrought  i  by 
earthquake  and  tidal  waves. 

In  Anchorage,  about  1,500  homes  nave 
either  been  totally  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged.  In  the  business  section,  wtoole 
blocks  have  been  destroyed.  The  two 
apartment  house  skyscrapers,  wl^ch 
dominate  the  urban  landscape  have  t|een 
so  badly  damaged  that  they  will  have 
to  be  demolished.  Typical  of  the  Ide- 
struction  is  that  of  the  8-story,  blcick- 
sized  brandnew  J.  C.  Penney  buildjlJig. 
A  $1  million  school  was  destroyed,  pne 
of  the  two  high  schools  was  so  bidly 
damaged  that  it  cannot  be  used  without 
extensive  repair.  The  school  destruc- 
tion alone  in  Anchorage  is  estimated  at 
$7  million  by  the  superintendent!  of 
schools.  Don  Dafoe. 

Sewers  and  water  mains  have  been 
wrecked.    The   city  is  largely   witliout 


heat    and    in    many    cases    is    without 
light. 

The  city  of  Valdez  has  been  virtually 
erased. 

In  Seward,  the  port  of  entry  to  western 
and  central  Alaska,  all  the  waterfront 
structures — the  breakwater,  the  docks, 
the  small  boat  harbor,  all  but  four  of 
70  fishing  vessels,  and  the  cannery,  have 
been  destroyed.  A  tidal  wave,  40  feet  in 
height,  swept  over  the  town  with  such 
force  that  it  carried  one  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad's  locomotives  200  yards.  The 
oil  tanks  are  burning. 

Seward  is  isolated.  It  was  connected 
with  the  interior  by  highway  and  rail- 
way. There  is  now  no  telephone  serv- 
ice. Many  of  the  bridges  on  the  high- 
way have  gone  out,  and  the  railway  is 
likewise  impassible. 

Kodiak  has  lost  most  of  its  business 
district,  its  breakwater,  its  small  boat 
harbor,  most  of  its  boats,  all  but  one 
cannery,  its  airway  facilities,  and  scores 
of  homes.  Its  water  and  telephone  sys- 
tems are  also  out  of  commission. 

Several  native  villages  have  been  wiped 
out. 

The  only  consoling  feature — if  there 
Is  one — is  that  the  death  toll  is  not  as 
large  as  was  first  reported.  At  present, 
the  known  deaths  number  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  80,  although  we  can  expect  that 
this  total  will  mount  as  bodies  caught  in 
collapsed  houses  and  buildings  are  un- 
covered and  there  is  further  information 
on  those  missing  at  sea. 

The  intensity  of  the  quake  and  the 
area  struck  are  unprecedented  in  size. 
Damage  was  wrought  over  an  area  1,500 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  300  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  damage 
wrought  by  the  quake  was  compounded 
by  seismic  waves — so-called  tidal  waves. 

What  impressed  all  of  us  who  went 
around  to  the  stricken  communities  was 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  in  the  face  of  unprecedented  ca- 
lamity. The  military,  under  command 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  Reeves,  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  assistance. 

Those  who  had  lost  their  homes  and 
their  businesses,  and  found  themselves 
likewise  burdened  by  mortgages  and 
debts  that  seem  to  pose  insoluble  prob- 
lems, kept  their  chins  up;  and  "We  will 
start  all  over  again"  was  the  watchword 
of  the  hour. 

I  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  President 
Johnson's  immediate  concern  and  action. 
The  quake  struck  about  5:30  p.m..  Alaska 
central  time  on  Friday,  March  27 — 
which  would  be  about  10:30  p.m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time.  By  midnight.  President 
Johnson  had  communicated  with  the 
Members  of  the  Alaska  delegation,  was 
making  arrangements  to  have  us  trans- 
ported there,  and  dispatched  Ed  McDer- 
mott.  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  to  go  to  the  scene. 

I  estimate  that  the  cost  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  public  and  private  enterprises 
will  reach  half  a  billion  dollars.  My 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Bartlett],  and  I  and  Ed  Mc- 
Dermott  plan  within  the  next  2  days  to 
discuss  with  President  Johnson  a  pro- 
gram for  transmittal  to  Congress.  It 
is  clear  that  massive  help  will  be  needed, 
and  should  be  speedily  authorized. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  urging  that 
whatever  needs  to  be  done  by  way  of 
providing  Federal  funds  to  help  Alaska 
rehabilitate  herself  be  done;  it  must  be 
done.  We  have  a  clear  obligation  to  do 
so;  we  have  a  patriotic  obligation  to  do 
so;  we  have  a  national  self-interest 
obligation  to  do  so. 

The  heaviest  part  of  the  blow  struck 
Alaska;  but  Alaska  is  not  the  only  area 
on  the  west  coast  that  has  been  damaged. 
I  am  awaiting  a  report  from  my  Gov- 
ernor, which  I  requested  this  morning, 
in  regard  to  the  damage  done  in  Oregon. 
Certain  areas  in  Oregon  have  been  dam- 
aged by  tidal  waves.  There  is  also  dam- 
age to  areas  in  California,  including 
Crescent  City. 

To  the  individuals  who  suffered  loss, 
of  course  their  loss  is  just  as  serious  as 
that  which  occurred  anywhere  else, 
insofar  as  the  individuals  are  concerned. 
I  suggest — although  I  am  sure  the 
President  would  do  so,  ansn^ay — that 
the  relief  program  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  entire  tragedy, 
wherever  the  earthquake  and  the  result- 
ing tidal  waves  have  done  damage. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
know  that  both  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
in  their  determination  to  do  whatever 
we  possibly  can  do  that  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  adoption  of  a  program  to  bring 
the  needed  relief  to  the  communities 
which  have  been  stricken  by  this  hor- 
rible catastrophe. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon;  and  I  know  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  indeed  all 
the  people  of  Alaska  will  share  my  grati- 
tude for  his  encouraging  statement  in 
behalf  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
proceeding  at  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  this  tragedy  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  the  President  and  a  committee 
will  immediately  look  into  the  situation 
there,  and  will  provide  whatever  relief 
is  necessary  to  Alaska,  one  of  our  50 
States,  so  as  to  expedite  the  necessary 
assistance  and  repairs  throughout 
Alaska,  and  especially  in  and  around 
Anchorage. 

If  this  tragedy  had  struck  some  other 
nation — I  know  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  agree  with  me  on  this  point — aid  by 
the  United  States  would  have  been 
rushed  there  Immediately.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Alaska  is  one  of  our  50  fine 
States,  it  is  clear  that  aid  should  be  sent 
to  Alaska  all  the  quicker,  for  Alaska  is 
an  important  part  of  our  Nation.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  situation  there. 

I  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Immediate  consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  the  provision  of  whatever 
help  Is  needed  In  other  parts  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States.  As- 
sistance should  be  given  all  along  the 
line,  for  all  those  areas  are  important 
parts  of  the  United  States.    I  stress  this 
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point,  and  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Senate.  ,  .     j 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  very  help- 
ful comments. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and.  through  him,  to 
the  brave  people  of  his  home  State,  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  great  tragedy 
which  occurred.  With  other  Senators 
who  have  done  so.  I  offer  to  him  my  co- 
operation. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  will  recall 
that  last  September,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  a  warning  system  in  Alaska. 
I  first  visited  Anchorage.  That  was  our 
first  stop.  I  still  have  the  very  clear 
mental  picture  of  that  large  city  in 
Alaska.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  the  de- 
strucUon,     and     they     reveal     terrible 

damage. 

I  sympathize  with  the  people  oi 
Alaska.  The  Senator  can  depend  on  my 
cooperation  to  render  such  aid  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering to  help  people  in  those  clrcum- 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  tharik  my  friend 
from  Virginia  very  warmly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  hearts  of  all 
Americans  go  out  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
in  the  tragedy  and  suffering  which  they 
have  sustained  In  this  recent  onslaught 
of  the  unbelievable  forces  of  nature.  As 
a  Callfornian  I  should  like  to  add  my 
statement  to  those  which  have  been 
made  earlier. 

I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  do  to  assist 
the  able  Senator  from  Alaska  and  his 
able  colleague  in  organizing  and  mount- 
ing a  maximum  attempt  at  resuscitation 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
backlash  of  the  sudden  fury  my  State  and 
its  people,  too,  were  damaged.  In  the 
area  of  Crescent  City.  Calif.,  people  were 
suddenly  drowned.  The  loss  of  life  was 
severe  in  that  small  community.  Private 
property  owned  by  people  In  the  area  of 
Crescent  City  Harbor  in  great  part  was 
swept  into  the  sea.  The  event  repre- 
sented a  tragic  loss  for  those  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  who  make  their  livelihood 
In  and  have  enjoyed  the  northern  coastal 
area  of  my  State. 

It  is  rather  difiBcult  for  one  who  only 
reads,  but  who  did  not  see,  to  recall  what 
took  place  in  my  State  in  1906,  when  sud- 
denly, with  an  awful  din  and  roar,  the 
whole  city  of  San  Francisco  was  pum- 
meled.  Buildings  toppled,  and  the  great 
fire  which  followed  Inflicted  a  tragic 
damage. 

Now,  as  I  am  sure  my  able  friend  from 
Alaska  has  correctly  said,  the  sudden 
fury  in  Alaska  is  the  greatest  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  since  the  tragedy  in 
San  Francisco  generations  ago. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor  In  part  to 
represent  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  go 
out  to  the  Senators  from  Alaska  and  to 
those  whom  they  represent.  I  desire  to 
enlist  my  services  in  assisting  In  any 
fashion  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
desires  to  have  accomplished  on  the  part 
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of  the  Federal  Government  to  resuscitate 
the  people  of  his  State. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  my  friend  from  California.    Of 
course,  in  trying  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  damage,  the  catastrophe  which 
struck  San  Francisco  in  1906  came  to 
mind.    I  did  not  know  how  far  justified 
I  was  to  begin  with  in  making  the  state- 
ment that  I  considered  the  earthquake  in 
Alaska   and  resulting   tidal   waves   the 
worst  calamity  that  had  struck  any  State 
in  the  Union  in  its  history.    But  in  re- 
lationship to  the  economy  of  Alaska  Its 
small   population,   and   the  widespread 
area  affected,  I  am  confident  the  state- 
ment was  not  an  exaggeration  but  de- 
monstrably true.  The  State  of  California, 
is  a  vast  State  with  many  resources.    If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  1906  earthquake 
was  largely  confined  to  the  San  Francisco 
area.    In  the  case  of  Alaska  the  earth- 
quake extended  over  an  area  of  1,500 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  300  miles 
from  north  to  south  although  its  most 
destructive  manifestations  were  within 
an  area  of  30,000  square  miles.    It  has 
taken  the  economy  out  of  the  area  of  the 
greatest       population       concentration. 
Much  of  the  economy  of  Alaska  was 
largely  concentrated  in  that  area,  which 
has  been  damaged  inconceivably. 

The  income  of  the  State  will  be  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  cessation  of  busi- 
ness activity  over  a  large  area.  The 
destroyed  business  carmot  contribute  tax 
revenue.  Great  unemployment  has  be- 
come instantaneous.  In  the  cities  of 
Kodiak.  Seward,  and  Valdez  the  economy 
is  gone.  Seward  was  the  port  of  entry 
to  central  and  western  Alaska.  That  is 
where  most  of  the  ships  came.  It  is  the 
ocean  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
All  of  Seward's  docks  have  been  swept 
out.  The  breakwater  and  small-boat 
harbor  has  been  destroyed.  All  but  4  of 
the  70  fishing  boats  are  lost.  Much  the 
same  thing  has  happened  in  Kodiak, 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  the  brightest 
spot  in  Alaska's  economy. 

There  will  be  a  considerable  period  of 
unemployment.    Efforts  will  be  made  to 
reconstruct   what   lias   been  destroyed. 
But  I  was  greatly  heartened  by  the  won- 
derful spirit  of  the  people  of  Alaska  in  the 
stricken   communities.     Not   one   com- 
plained.   They  faced  the  calamity  with 
courage    and    determination.      People 
who   had   lost   both   their   homes    and 
their    businesses    said,    "Somehow    we 
will    rebuild."      Of    course,    they    are 
entitled    to    Federal    help.      With    Ed 
McDermott.   whom  the  President   dis- 
patched to  Alaska  as  his  personal  rep- 
resentative and  for  whom  I  have  con- 
ceived the  greatest  admiration  as  a  res\ilt 
of  the  efficient  way  In  which  he  handled 
the  situation,  we  will  prepare  a  program 
to  present  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress.   I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.   CARLSON.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myseif  with  the  remarks  of  Senators 
with  regard  to  the  tragic  disaster  which 
has  occurred  in  Alaska.  We  In  Kansas 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  tragic  event 
because   the    Governor   of   that   great 


State,  Governor  Egan.  is  from  the  State 
of  Kansas.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  situation.  I  am  confident 
that  we  SIS  Senators  will  do  anything  we 
can  to  assist  in  this  tragic  and  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  which  has  befallen  a 
people  at  a  time  when  they  least  ex- 
pected it.  I  know  the  cost  will  be  terrific, 
but  I  think  our  Nation  can  well  afford  to 
be  generous  in  taking  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  now  my  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  and  formerly  my  colleague  as 
Governor,  who  has  always  shown  a  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  State. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  .    _.  ,j 

Mr  GRUENING.    I  am  happy  to  yield 

to     the     distinguished     Senator     from 

Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  join  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  greatest  concern 
about  the  great  trsigedy  which  has  struck 
the  State  of  Alaska.  As  one  who  comes 
from  a  State  which  is  as  far  distant  and 
as  far  removed  geographically  as  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  that  the  people  of  Florida 
assure  the  people  of  Alaska  that  there  is 
no  lessening  or  diminution  of  their  con- 
cern, or  their  desire  to  be  of  assistance,  if 
there  is  any  possible  way  in  which  they 
can  be  of  assistance.  We.  too,  have  from 
time  to  time  been  struck  by  the  forces  of 
nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  oc- 
currences have  been  at  all  comparable 
to  what  has  hit  Alaska.  But  in  every  in- 
stance we  have  been  gratified  by  the 
great  cooperation  which  has  been  given 
to  us  by  the  Federal  Government,  by  all 
other  State  agencies,  and  by  the  people 
of  other  States.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  people  of  Florida  are  most 
eager  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  help,  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  they 
can  help. 

I,  as  a  Senator,  wish  to  help  in  the 
Congress  to  try  somehow  to  ameliorate 
the  great  tragedy  which  has  struck  the 
fine  people  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  en- 
couragement and  offer  of  help. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  whip,  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  Join  the 
many  Senators  who  have  expressed  their 
sympathy  to  the  people  of  Alaska  and 
the  officials  of  the  Alaskan  State  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  his  colleague,  and  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Alaska  for  what  seems 
coursige  beyond  human  expectation. 

I  listened  on  the  radio  and  viewed 
reports  on  the  television  relating  to  the 
damage,  both  in  terms  of  persons  and  of 
property.  It  was  nothing  short  of  sen- 
sational to  hear  the  expressions  of  con- 
fidence and  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Alaska.  The  damage  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  The  situation  tells 
us  in  rather  graphic  terms  what  the  dam- 
age could  be  in  a  major  conflict  in  which 
nuclear  energy  was  used,  because  the 
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force  of  the  earthquake  was  In  terms 
megatons,  and  gives  us  some  Indlcat 
of  the  powerful  forces  which  man,  j  es 
well  as  nature,  can  unleash.  j 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  can  be  ^- 
sured  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress!  of 
the  United  Stales  will  be  ready  to  ^-e- 
spond  quickly  to  any  program  that  ntay 
be  recommended  that  meets  the  netds 
of  the  people.  J 

As  the  Senator  has  noted,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  acted  promptly 
and  effectively.  Mr.  McDermott,  the 
President's  personal  representative,  lias 
demonstrated  effective  leadership  and 
cooperation.  [ 

While  we  note  that  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  already  moved  into  ac- 
tion we  are  particularly  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  civil  defense  and  its  worjth- 
whileness  to  the  national  security  in  tl^ese 
moments  of  emergency,  and  we  are  ilso 
reminded  of  the  interdependence  of  bur 
Nation.  The  tragedy  which  befell  Alaska 
was  not  confined  only  to  Alaska;  it  went 
up  and  down  the  coastline.    Not  only  |did 


ir 


eas 
on. 


it  affect  the  west  coast  and  the  a 
adjacent  thereto,  but  the  entire  Nat 
if  only  by  sentiment  and  emotion. 

So  the  Senator  may  rest  assured  tjhat 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  voted 
Alaskan  statehood  are  primarily  cjon 
cemed  and  grieved  over  what  has  hjap- 
pened.  A  good  many  citizens  left 
State  of  Minnesota  to  become  fine  (iiti 
zens  of  Alaska.  There  are  thousand^  of 
former  Minnesotans  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  are;  and  we 
are  proud  to  have  them.  They  have  qeen 
fine  citizens  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  proud  of 
way  they  have  conducted  themselves. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  rebuilding  will  take  place  rapidly. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  will  be 


the 


cooperation  between  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  and  that,  with  the 
help  of  private  initiative  and  enterp  -ise. 
Alaska  can  get  back  on  its  feet  in  sliort 
order. 

I  am  confident  that  out  of  this  tra^  edy 
will  come  a  revitalized  economy  for 
Alaska,  because  many  improvemsnts 
were  needed  in  Alaska.  This  moment  of 
tragedy  and  sadness  can  now  give  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Alaska  an  extra  measure  of 
determination  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  with  the  help  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  shall  wl]  ole- 
heartedly  continue  with  what  I  hope  will 
be  effective  cooperation  in  carrying  out 
whatever  programs  may  be  recomme|ided 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  j 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  help  and  cooperation 
offered  by  my  friend  the  Senator  (rom 
Minnesota,  which  is  characteristic  of 
him  whenever  people  are  In  trouble!  and 
whenever  there  is  a  clear  need  for  help. 
I  thank  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  fwlah 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  Sym- 
pathy and  admiration  for  the  people  of 
Alaska  for  the  courageous  way  they  have 


conducted  themselves  in  the  face  of  this 
great  catastrophe. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  and  the  people 
of  his  State  a  point  which  they  may  have 
overlooked. 

In  1962  we  had  a  disaster  of  a  lesser 
degree  along  the  eastern  seacoast  which, 
although  not  similar,  was  nevertheless 
tragic.  I  refer  to  the  damage  caused  by 
the  March  1962  storm  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Following  that  disaster  both 
Houses  of  Congress  unanimously  passed 
a  bill  of  which  I  was  proud  to  sponsor. 
This  become  Public  Law  426.  Under 
this  law  when  a  major  disaster  strikes  an 
area  between  the  date  of  January  1  and 
the  final  date  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
filing  of  income  tax  returns  and  when 
such  area  is  subsequently  declared  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
Executive  order  to  be  a  disaster  area. 
the  taxpayers  suffering  the  losses  of 
property  as  the  result  thereof  can  elect 
to  deduct  such  losses  for  the  taxable 
year  immediately  preceding  such  disas- 
ter. 

This  Is  now  the  law.  If  any  of  the 
constituents  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
have  already  filed  their  returns,  under 
this  provision  they  can  file  amended  re- 
turns claiming  their  loss  and  get  a  re- 
fund for  the  taxes  which  they  paid  or 
will  owe  for  1963. 

The  law  also  extends  to  each  citizen 
who  is  affected  by  such  a  catastrophe  the 
same  carryback  provisions  which  ordi- 
narily apply  to  casualty  losses.  Such 
losses  can  be  carried  back  3  years.  In 
other  words,  the  taxpayers  will  get  the 
tax  benefits  of  such  casualty  losses  as  If 
they  had  happened  In  December  or  ear- 
lier last  year. 

This  will  be  of  some  immediate  ben- 
efit to  help  the  affected  people.  I  sug- 
gest to  those  who  have  not  filed  their  tax 
returns  that  if  they  cannot  get  an  esti- 
mate of  their  losses  in  time  for  filing 
their  returns  by  April  15,  they  should 
request  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
an  extension  of  time  for  filing  their  re- 
turns. I  am  sure  they  will  have  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  the  necessary  ex- 
tension in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
this  provision  of  the  law. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  1962  act  itself.  Also, 
I  have  asked  the  staff  to  prepare  a 
memorandum  showing  what  each  tax- 
payer should  do  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  of  this  law.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  law  and  this 
staff  memorandum  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Public  Law  87^26,  87th  Congress] 
H.R.  641 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  an 
Intermediate  lens  beta-ray  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  Tulane  University.  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  to  amend  section  165  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ckxie  of  1954  with  respect 
to  treatment  of  ccusualty  losses  In  areas 
designated  by  the  President  as  disaster 
areas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  Inter- 
mediate lens  beta-ray  spectrometer  Imported 
for  the  use  of  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  165  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  losses)  la 
amended — 

(1)  By  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (I) ,  and 

(2)  By  Inserting  after  subsection  (g)  a 
new  subsection  (h)  as  follows — 

"(h)  Disaster  Losses. — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  any  loss 

"(1)  attributable  to  a  disaster  which  oc- 
curs during  the  period  following  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  and  on  or  before  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  Income  tax 
return  for  the  taxable  year  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  extension  of  time), 
and 

"(2)  occurring  In  an  area  subsequently 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  sections  1855-1855g  of 
title  42, 

at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  may 
be  deducted  for  the  taxable  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  disaster  occurred.  Such  deduction  shall 
not  be  In  excess  of  so  much  of  the  loss  as 
would  have  been  deductible  In  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  casualty  occurred.  If  an 
election  Is  made  under  this  subsection,  the 
casualty  resulting  In  the  loss  will  be  deemed 
to  have  occurred  In  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  deduction  Is  claimed." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  any 
disaster  occurring  after  December  31,  1961. 


Memorandum  on  Disaster  Losses 
An   amendment  to  the   Internal  Revenue 
Code — resulting  from  an  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  John  Williams  of  Delaware  In 
1962 — amendment  to  H.R.  641   In  the  87th 
Congress — provided    that   persons   who   sus- 
tained   disaster    losses    such    as    the    Alaska 
earthquake — whether  the  loss  Involves  per- 
sonal, business  or  Income-producing  proper- 
ty— which  occvirred  after  the  year  of  tax  li- 
ability but  before  the  time  for  filing  a  return 
for  that  year — that  Is,  generally  before  April 
15,  In  the  case  of  Individuals — may  deduct 
this  loss  as  If  It  had  occurred  In  the  year  of 
liability.     In  other  words,  a  disaster  loss  In- 
curred in  the  first  part  of  1964  can  be  claimed 
on  a  return  for  1963  filed  in  the  year  1964. 
The  deduction  of  the  loss  In  such  a  case,  how- 
ever. Is  governed  by  the  1964  tax  law  and  not 
by  the  1963  law.    Thus,  only  the  amount  of 
the  casualty  loss  for  any  one  casualty  In  ex- 
cess of  $1(X)  will  be  deductible  If  the  property 
Is  a  residence  or  other  property  not  used  In 
a  business  or  held  for  the  production  of  in- 
come.    The  amount  of  the  loss  is  the  de- 
crease in  fair  market  value  or  the  adjusted 
cost  basis  of  the  property  whichever  Is  less. 
For  the  special  rule  advancing  the  time  of 
deduction  to  apply,  the  disaster  causing  the 
casualty  must  have  occurred  in  an  area  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  warrant  assist- 
ance   by    the    Federal    Government — under 
chapter    15,   title   42   of   the   United   States 
Code.      The    President    has    already    made 
such    a   determination    In   the   case   of   the 
Alaska  earthquake. 

If  they  make  the  election  described,  some 
taxpayers  will  find  that  they  owe  no  Federal 
tax  for  the  year  1963  and  are  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  taxes  already  paid — either  through 
wage  withholding  or  otherwise. 

A  taxpayer  who  filed  a  retxirn  before  the 
disaster  occtirred  may  file  an  amended  re- 
turn— before  the  due  date — and  make  the 
election  In  the  amended  retiirn. 

A  taxpayer  who  filed  an  amended  rettirn 
before  the  disaster  occurred  and  wishes  to 
file  an  amended  return  and  make  the  elec- 
tion, may  not  yet  have  sufficient  Information 
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as  to  the  amount  of  the  loss  to  file  the 
amended  return  properly.  In  such  a  case,  he 
may  ask  for  an  extension  of  time  to  file  his 
amended  return.  The  extension  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  approved  on  or  before  the  reg- 
ular due  date  for  filing  the  return — generally 
April  15,  1964,  for  1968  returns  for  Indi- 
viduals. 

If  the  casualty  loss  exceeds  the  taxpayer's 
Income  for  the  tax  year,  then  there  Is,  after 
certain  adjustments,  a  net  operating  loss. 
A  net  operating  loss  may  be  the  basis  for  a 
refund  of  the  3  prior  year's  taxes  or  may  re- 
duce taxes  for  the  next  5  years.  The  loss  is 
first  carried  back  to  offset  Income  from  the 
third  preceding  year.  Any  loss  not  used  to 
offset  income  from  that  year  Is  then  carried 
to  the  second  preceding  year.  Any  loss  not 
used  to  offset  Income  from  those  years  Is  car- 
ried to  the  first  preceding  year.  If  the  loss 
Is  still  not  entirely  used  up,  the  balance  Is 
carried  forward  to  each  of  the  5  tax  years  fol- 
lowing the  loss  year  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence. 

An  individual  computes  a  net  operating 
loss  in  the  same  manner  as  he  computes  tax- 
able income  except  that  for  this  purpose  cer- 
tain adjustments  are  made.  Among  these 
adjustments  are  the  denial  of  personal  ex- 
emptions and  the  deduction  for  50  percent 
of  the  excess  of  a  net  long-term  capital  gain 
over  a  net  short-term  capital  loss.  If  a  net 
operating  loss  exceeds  the  taxable  income  of 
the  year  to  which  It  Is  carried,  similar  ad- 
justments are  also  required  to  determine  the 
unused  portion  of  the  loss  which  may  be  car- 
rl3d  to  another  year. 

A  taxpayer  may  claim  a  refund  by  filing  a 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  or  overpayment  re- 
sulting from  a  carryback  of  a  loss  to  a  prior 
ta.c  year.  Such  a  claim  may  be  made  either 
by  using  form  843  or  by  filing  an  amended 
return.  However,  a  taxpayer  may  apply  for 
a  quick  refund  of  prior  year  taxes  by  filing 
form  1045  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  form 
1139  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  for  a  tenta- 
tive adjustment  of  taxes  which  are  affected 
by  a  net  operating  loss  carryback. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
Just  Issued  a  special  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject entitled  "Disasters,  Casualties,  and 
Thefts" — U.S.  Treasury  Document  No.  5174, 
March  1964.  It  Is  being  distributed  free  at 
all  local  Internal  Revenue  offices.  The  Com- 
missioner in  his  release  on  this  pamphlet  has 
announced  that  if  any  taxpayer  needs  fur- 
ther assistance,  his  local  Internal  Revenue 
office  will  be  glad  to  help. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  I  am  grateful  not 
only  for  his  remarks,  but  for  his  very  con- 
structive suggestion  in  having  printed  in 
the  Record  this  helpful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, in  which  he  played  so  important  a 
part  in  having  enacted.  The  law  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  I  know  this  further  reminder  will 
be  very  useful. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  one  further  suggestion. 
This  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  us 
who  have  had  experience  in  such 
tragedies;  and  that  is,  that  there  should 
be  established  some  kind  of  Government 
agency  from  which  the  people  could  ob- 
tain insurance  for  presently  nonlnsur- 
able  losses.  Today  no  insurance  com- 
pany will  insure  for  damage  by  floods, 
tidal  waves,  earthquakes  except  at  ex- 
orbiant  rates,  or  other  losses  which  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  acts  of  nature. 

Insurance  can  be  obtained  for  fire, 
wind,  and  casualties  of  that  kind,  but  I 
feel  that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
establish  some  kind  of  Federal  program 
to  enable  people  to  Insure  against  other 
types  of  losses  which  are  noninsurable 


under  existing  conditions.  The  people  in 
all  the  50  States  should  have  a  way  of  ob- 
taining insurance  for  losses  caused  by 
acts  of  nature  similar  to  that  provided  in 
the  case  of  war  damage.  We  know  that 
no  private  insurance  company  can  pro- 
vide insurance  for  that  type  of  damage. 

This  suggestion  would  not  be  an  inva- 
sion of  private  enterprise.  This  was  dis- 
cussed under  prior  administrations,  un- 
der President  Eisenhower's  administra- 
tion and  under  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  sure  President 
Johnson  is  likewise  sympathetic  to  such 
a  program. 

During  times  of  disaster  we  have  a 
tendency  to  become  enthusiastic  about 
providing  such  a  program,  but  we  have  a 
tendency  to  let  our  enthusiasm  run  out 
later.  We  should  recognize  this  present 
catastrophe  as  a  warning,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  join  at  this  time  in  a  determina- 
tion to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Let  us  be  determined  that  we  will  find  a 
way  to  provide  the  means  by  which  all 
citizens  of  the  country  can  obtain  Insur- 
ance for  presently  noninsurable  losses, 
such  as  floods,  earthquakes,  and  so  forth. 
I  would  be  glad  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
such,  an  effort  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
problem. 

There  is  a  solution.    Let  us  find  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  his  proposal  is  a  most  con- 
structive one.  I  thirik  it  should  be  con- 
sidered regardless  of  the  present  disaster. 
There  will  be  other  disasters  in  the  fu- 
ture, with  the  same  uninsurable  losses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  wish  to 
aline  myself  with  what  h&s  been  said  on 
the  floor  relative  to  the  tragedy  suffered 
by  the  people  of  Alaska  and  along  the 
west  coast.  I  was  happy  to  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  because  he  has  had  ex- 
perience, though  on  a  minor  scale,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  what  nature  can 
do  on  the  east  coast.  The  suggestions 
he  has  made  are  worthy  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  Senators.  I  am  cer- 
tain, so  far  as  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration are  concerned,  that  whatever 
assistance  Is  needed  will  be  forthcoming 
and  will  be  given  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  his  unfailing  helpfulness 
on  other  occasions,  and  now  on  this  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  should 
realize  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  Montana  and  Alaska,  that  many 
of  our  people  are  helping  to  make  a 
great  State  a  greater  one. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

DECLINE     IN     CATTLE     AND     BEEF 
PRICES  PERSISTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  West  and  Middle  West,  the  one 
dominant  Issue  continues  to  be  the  per- 
sistent and  continuing  decline  in  the 
price  of  beef,  veal  lamb,  and  mutton. 
Little  has  been  done  which  can  give  the 
ranchers  of  this  country  any  real  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  turn  for  the  better. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  con- 


tinuing our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  real- 
istic import  quota  system.  This  is  now 
being  very  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  After  hearings, 
which  are  continuing,  this  week,  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  realistic  program  of  relief 
will  be  recommended  in  the  verjr  near 
future. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a 
concentration  on  the  cattle  and  beef 
import  problem.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  livestock 
industry  and  other  associated  interests 
recognize  that  this  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  the  present  drop  in  prices.  The  prices 
of  cattle  and  beef  have  dropped  some  20 
percent,  but  there  has  been  no  such  drop 
in  the  price  of  beef,  veal,  or  l£unb  in  the 
grocery  stores  and  meat  markets.  The 
consumer  is  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
talk  of  depressed  market  prices  when  he 
sees  no  change  at  the  local  markets. 

The  domestic  livestock  industry  faces 
some  real  problems  in  the  area  of  in- 
creased production  of  prime  beef  and  the 
need  to  expand  consumption  in  a  com- 
petitive business.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  taken  the  initiative  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGee],  to  check  into  oth- 
er aspects  of  this  overall  problem.  The 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  chain  store 
meat  buying,  marketing  practices,  and 
vertical  integration  on  depressed  live- 
stock markets  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  overall  effort  to  aid  the  industry. 
There  are  some  real  problems  in  this 
area,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  expedite  the  investigation. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  rep- 
resents one  of  the  major  livestock  pro- 
ducing States  and  is  quite  familiar  with 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  industry. 

On  March  19,  NBC  commentator. 
Chet  Huntley,  gave  a  very  brief  and  con- 
cise analysis  of  the  overall  situation. 
Chet  Huntley  is  not  only  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  talented  commentators,  but 
he  can  also  speak  with  some  authority 
on  the  cattle  situation,  having  been  bom 
and  raised  in  western  Montana.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
have  the  text  of  this  newscast  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Out  in  the  Midwest  and  West,  where  thou- 
sands of  farmers,  big  and  small,  tradition- 
ally produce  and/or  feed  cattle,  there  is 
growing  resentment  about  the  importation 
of  Australian  beef.  Notice  has  been  served 
on  the  Johnson  administration  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  about  the  beef  imports 
the  cost  In  terms  of  votes  out  in  the  live- 
stock country  is  going  to  be  high.  Senator 
HHtJTSKA,  of  Nebraska,  tried  to  attach  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  the  other  day 
to  limit  the  imports  of  Australian  beef  and 
it  was  defeated  by  an  eyelash.  There  are 
other  attempts  now  being  made  to  reduce 
the  mountains  of  beef  now  moving  into  the 
country,  principally  from  Australia,  but  also 
some  from  New  Zealand,  Ireland,  and  Ja- 
pan. 

It  has  been  said  that  It  costs  an  Australian 
rancher  about  20  cents  to  produce  a  calf. 
The  price  in  this  country  may  run  anywhere 
from  $20  to  $50.    The  beef  moving  Into  the 
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United  Statea  from  down  under  Is.  th^e- 
fore  ridiculously  cheap,  undercutting  jthe 
American  market  by  a  tremendous  margin. 
It  Is  not  good  beef,  as  we  Judge  good  Ueef 
m  this  country.  It  Is  range  fed,  which  meftns 
that  the  meat  tissue  is  inclined  to  be  Mery 
lean  stringy,  and  tough.  Therefore,  the 
only  way  In  which  this  Imported  beef  can 
be  used  Is  In  the  preparation  of  var1(ouB 
sausages  and  cold  cuts  and  In  hamburger. 
It  Is  In  the  preparation  of  hamburger  ^at 
the  trouble  starts.  It  Is  a  unique  commodity. 
It  is.  for  example,  the  "bread  and  butter 
of  the  American  beef  Industry.  More  beef 
is  consumed  In  the  form  of  hamburger  t|ian 
In  any  other  form.  However,  hamburger  can 
be  deceptive.     It  can  be— and  frequently  it 

la Junk     a    conglomeration    of    ground-up 

scraps.      Australian  beef    Is    being    groiind, 
fat  and  other  scraps  added,  and  it  is  bsing 

sold  by  the  ton.  ^   ,  w  ♦ 

The  livestock  Industry  is  convinced  that 
the  quantities  of  Australian  beef  going  into 
hamburger  are  depressing  the  price  of  beef 
and  bringing  ruin  to  the  pastures  and  ffeed- 
lots.  It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  theyi  are 
not  completely  In  error. 

However,  any  move  to  limit  the  amou4t  of 
Australian  beef  coming  Into  the  country  is 
fought  by  Importer  groups,  the  chainstjorea. 
and  the  longshoremen's  unions.  ! 

Senator  Gore  has  been  asking  some  cjues- 
tlons  about  all  of  this  and  the  livestock  In- 
dustry has  been  waiting  for  him  to  |  put 
some  of  the  giant  food  chain  executives  un- 
der oath  and  ask  them  how  much  Australian 
beef  they  are  putting  Into  their  hamburger. 
It  is  an  Interesting  and  significant  ^gu- 
ment  It  Invites  oversimplification.  But 
what  the  Nation  and  the  Government  ^eed 
to  know  are  the  following:  Are  Australian 
imports  depressing  beef  prices,  or  Is  |lt  a 
matter  of  overpopulation  of  beef  anlhnals 
in  this  country;  Is  the  supply  of  heavy' beef 
depressing  the  market;  or  are  beef  ibices 
falling  under  the  control  of  a  few  pant 
buyers? 
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SILVER    CONTENT    OP    SILVER 
COINS— THE  METCALF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.  ! 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  now  on  the  desk,  or  perhaps  on 
Its  way  to  committee,  S.  2671.  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf).  The  bill 
seeks  to  redefine  the  silver  content  (if  sU- 
ver  coins  and  especially  seeks  to  reduce 
the  silver  content  of  hard  silver  dollars— 
the  cartwheel— from  900  grams  to  800 
grams.  I    ^^ 

I  understand  that  the  bill  wUl  go  ^o  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
under  the  distinguished  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
iRTsoN]  whether  hearings  are  cootem- 
plated  on  the  Metcalf  bill  in  thei  near 
future.  I       ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Preafdent, 
those  responsible  have  already  asked  for 
an  opinion  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  the  bill.  We  wish  to  act  as  pro>nptly 
as  possible,  but  if  the  Senat.  is  to  meet 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  cannot  get 
a  quorum  out  at  8  o'clock  or  7  o'clock 
to  consider  an  important  bill  to  change 
tne  silver  content  of  silver  ccina. 


If,  on  the  contrary,  we  knew,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Senate  this  week  would 
not  meet  on  any  day  before  11  o'clock 
ajn.,  I  would  call  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee for  Wednesday  or  Thursday.    I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill— at  least 
we  have  received  no  objections  but  it 
would  not  be  logical  to  mint  any  more 
silver  dollars  unless  we  cut  the  silver 
content.     We  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
silver  dollar  which  contains  a  dollar's 
worth  of  sUver,  and  that  Is  what  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  made  silver  dollars 
now,  with  silver  at  SI. 29  an  ounce.     I 
believe  we  would  also  have  to  reduce  the 
silver  content  of  smaller  silver  coins, 
but,  in  any  event,  before  we  could  under- 
take to  make  any  more  silver  dollars,  we 
must  cut  their  silver  content  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Metcalf  bill. 

If  we  knew  the  time  of  meeting  of  the 
Senate  a  meeting  could  be  called  for 
either  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  We 
must  find  out  whether  witnesses  can  be 
brought  to  Washington  by  that  time. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Virginia  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  Senator's  cattle 
bill.  We  found  that  imports  last  year 
amounted  to  1,850  million  pounds.  As 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  price  of  3  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  true  that  we  increased  production 
approximately  5  percent,  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  and  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  consumption;  so 
undoubtedly  the  70-percent  increase  in 
1  year  of  foreign  Imports  of  meat  has 
hurt.  The  6-percent  cut  is  a  farce  from 
the  standpoint  of  giving  fanners  any  re- 

Uef.  ^     ^ 

I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State  about 
the  6 -percent  cut  and  the  70 -percent  in- 
crease when  foreigners  had  taken  11 
percent  of  the  total  market,  stating  that 
anything  over  5  percent  of  the  market 
hurts.  So  I  am  for  the  Senator  in  two 
respects,  to  give  our  cattle  raisers  some 
help  and  give  the  cowboys  something  so 
that  when  they  put  their  hands  against 
their  pockets  they  will  feel  some  solid 
money  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  3^eld. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    When  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miimesota   [Mr. 
HuMPHRrsr],  the  deputy  majority  leader, 
announced  last  week  that  the  Senate 
would  not  meet  until  12  o'clock  today; 
and  that  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  it  would  not  meet  until   U 
o'clock.  I   consulted   the   distinguished 
senior    Senator     from    Virginia     [Mr. 
Byrd]  ;  and  he  is  resuming  hearings  to- 
morrow on  the  meat  import  bills  intro- 
duced by   the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  myself,  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

In  view  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said.  I  would  hope  that  he 
likewise  would  start  hearings  this  week 
on  the  possibility  of  minting  silver  dol- 
lars in  connection  with  the  redefinition 
of  its  silver  content. 

While  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  has  suggested  a  reduc- 
tion from  900  to  800  grams.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  would  care  if  it  went  down  to 
700,  600.  or  even  500,  so  long  as  the  silver 


dollar  is  retained.     That  Is  the  main 

point. 

It  is  my  understanding  at  the  present 
time  that  there  are  $3  million  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury  In  the  city  of 
Washington  and  that  these  dollars  are 
being  held  and  will  not  be  released  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  have  numis- 
matic value. 

In  other  words,  they  are  worth  more 

than  $1.  .    ^  . 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Are  they  not  what 
are  called  the  Morgan  Carson  City  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  get  away 
from  collectors'  items  and  melt  those 
dollars  down  into  silver  so  that  any  new 
silver  dollars  will  be  worth  just  that  and 
can  be  used  in  the  States  which  like 
hard  currency  and  love  the  cartwheels? 
Then  they  can  be  put  into  circulation 
so  that  they  can  be  used  over  the  coim- 
ter  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  With  us, 
the  continued  use  of  this  type  of  hard 
money  is  very  important. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  On  the  basis  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's  as- 
sumption that  on  Thursday  the  Senate 
will  not  meet  until  11  o'clock,  I  aiuioimce 
that  on  Thursday  morning  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hear  testimony  on  S.  2671, 
Senator  Metcalf's  bill  to  redefine  the 
silver  content  in  silver  coins.  Any  per- 
sons who  wish  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  should  advise  the  conunit- 
tee's  chief  of  staff,  Matthew  Hale,  at 
room  5300  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Capital  4-3121,  extension  3921.  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
make  it  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  checked 
with  my  staff.  We  have  not  received  a 
report  on  the  bill,  and  we  must  get  in 
touch  with  the  witnesses.  I  will  caU  a 
meeting  of  the  full  committee,  not  merely 
of  my  subcommittee,  for  9:30  ajn.  on 
Thursday  next.  That  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  It  will  be  called  to  act  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, and  appreciate  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy and  consideration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  expressed  my  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendation made  in  a  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  repeal  the  present  Federal 
law  requiring  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
maintain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  of 
not  less  than  25  percent  against  its 
deposits  and,  moreover,  reserves  also  in 
gold  certificates  of  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent against  its  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  actual  circulation. 

These  provisions  of  law  recommended 
for  repeal  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee are  the  only  ones  which  place 
a  restraint  upon  the  printing  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and.  In  a  measure,  upon 
the  management  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System. 

With  the  repeal  of  these  provisions  oi 
the  law,  the  only  restraints  will  be  within 
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the  minds  of  the  individuals  who  are  in 
charge.  The  printing  of  money  will  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  men  as  distin- 
guished from  prescription  by  law. 

In  the  discussion  which  I  had  on  the 
subject,  I  was  joined  by  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors who  expressed  like  apprehension 
about  the  recommendation.  It  has  now 
come  to  my  attention  that  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Jr.,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  on  November  5,  1963, 
in  a  reply  to  a  letter  written  him  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  the  then  con- 
sidered proposal  to  repeal  the  existing 
law  providing  a  gold  support  for  the  cur- 
rency issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
and  for  the  deposits  which  it  receives 
from  its  customers. 

I  was  extremely  delighted  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Martin  is  not  joining  those  who 
espouse  what  I  believe  to  a  fantastic  and 
most  dangerous  course,  to  repeal  all  the 
anchors  from  the  printing  of  paper 
money.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  will 
happen  if  the  law  is  repealed. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Martin  is  very  illumi- 
nating; I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  together  with  the  enclosures  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
talk. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  assure  the  Senator 
of  my  support  on  the  other  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Board  or  Ooveenors, 
Federal  Reserve  Ststem, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  5, 1963. 
Hon.  Pattl  H.  Dotjolab, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  21,  1963,  In  which  you 
asked  for  certain  Inlonnatlon  regarding  the 
25  percent  gold  certificate  reserve  require- 
ments specified  in  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  with  particular  reference  to 
action  the  Federal  Reserve  might  take  if  the 
reserves  should  fall  below  the  required 
amounts. 

Paragraph  3  of  section  16  provides  that 
each  "Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  maintain 
reserves  In  gold  certificates  of  not  less  than 
25  p>er  centum  against  its  deposits  and  re- 
serves in  gold  certificates  of  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  against  its  Federal  Reserve 
notes  In  actual  circulation."  The  Board  of 
Governors  has  authority,  under  section 
11(c)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  to  suspend 
these  requirements  in  order  to  provide  time 
for  corrective  adjustment,  should  the  re- 
serves fall  below  required  levels.  Section 
11(c)  also  requires  the  Board  to  Impose  a 
graduated  penalty  tax  on  Reserve  banks  ex- 
periencing a  reserve  deficiency.  The  Board 
could  comply  with  this  requirement  by  im- 
posing a  nominal  penalty  tax,  so  long  as 
System  holdings  of  gold  certificates  did  not 
fall  below  20  percent  of  Reserve  bank  liabil- 
ities on  Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding. 
For  any  deficiencies  of  reserves  below  this 
level,  the  law  requires  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  graduated  upward  from  1^  percent 
per  annum.  The  discount  rate  of  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  so  penalized  would  have 
to  be  raised  correspondingly.  The  text  of 
section  1  Ic  follows : 

"Sec.  11.  The  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  be  authorized 
and  empowered: 


"(c)  To  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  and  from  time  to  time  to  renew 
such  suspension  for  periods  not  exceeding 
fifteen  days,  any  reserve  requirements  speci- 
fied in  this  Act:  Provided.  That  it  shall  es- 
tablish a  graduated  tax  upon  the  amounts 
by  which  the  reserve  requirements  of  this 
Act  may  be  permitted  to  fall  below  the  level 
hereinafter  specified:  And  proviaed  further. 
That  when  the  reserve  held  against  FederiU 
Reserve  notes  falls  below  25  per  centimi,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  establish  a  graduated  tax  of  not 
more  than  1  per  centum  per  annum  upon 
such  deficiency  until  the  reserves  fall  to 
20  per  centum,  and  when  said  reserve  falls 
below  20  per  centum,  a  tax  at  the  rate 
Increasingly  of  not  less  than  1  ^  per  centiim 
per  annum  upon  each  2*^  percentvma  or 
fraction  thereof  that  such  reserve  falls  below 
20  per  centum.  The  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Reserve  bank,  but  the  Reserve  bank  shall 
add  an  amount  equal  to  said  tax  to  the 
rates  of  Interest  and  discount  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System." 

This  suspension  authority,  together  with 
the  penalty  tax  provisions,  was  part  of  the 
original  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  enacted  In 
1913,  except  that  In  the  original  act  the  re- 
serve requirements  were  40  percent  against 
notes  and  35  percent  against  dejxjslts,  and 
the  higher  tax  rate  became  mandatory  when 
a  Reserve  bank's  reserve  against  notes  fell 
below  32  Vi  percent.  The  reduction  from  a 
40-percent  requirement  against  notes  and  35 
percent  against  deposits  to  25  percent  in  each 
case  was  made  by  the  act  of  June  12,  1945 
(59  Stat.  237).  Since  you  have  expressed  an 
Interest  in  the  origin  of  the  gold  cover  re- 
quirement, I  am  attaching  material  on  its 
legislative  background  and  Intent  prepared 
by  our  staff. 

The  Board  has  exercised  Its  authority  un- 
der section  11(c)  to  suspend  reserve  reqxxire- 
ments  on  three  occasions.  On  November  7, 
1919,  the  Board  authorized  Governor  Harding 
to  suspend  reserve  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  10  days.  On  March  15,  1920. 
the  Board  suspended  reserve  requirements 
for  all  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  10  days. 
On  March  3.  1933,  the  Board  suspended  re- 
serve requirements  for  all  Reserve  banks  for 
30  days.  None  of  these  suspensions  was  re- 
newed. 

Penalty  tax  rates  have  been  established  at 
varying  levels  over  the  years  under  section 
11(c) .  They  have  always  been  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  deficiency,  but 
three  different  beginning  rates  have  been 
fixed.  Prom  the  inception  of  the  System  un- 
tU  1933,  the  rate  on  the  first  5  percentage 
points  of  deficiency  in  reserve  requirements 
was  1  percent  per  annum.  On  March  13, 
1933,  the  Board  cut  the  beginning  rate  to 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  per  annum.  This 
rate  prevailed  until  June  30,  1945,  when  the 
Board  adopted  a  higher  rate  schedule,  follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  legislation  lowering  re- 
serve requirements  to  25  percent.  That 
schedule  has  continued  unchanged  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  follows:  one-half  of  1  percent 
per  annum  when  either  the  note  or  deposit 
reserve  ratio  falls  to  between  25  and  20  per- 
cent; 2  percent  upon  deficiencies  below  20 
percent  down  to  HVa  percent,  3^  percent 
upon  deficiencies  below  17  «4  percent  down 
to  15  percent,  and  an  additional  1»4  percent 
for  each  2Vi  percent  further  decline  in  either 
reserve  ratio  below  15  percent. 

In  round  nvmibers,  the  System's  bold  cer- 
tificate reserves  stand  at  $15  billion,  to  cover 
$13  billion  in  deposits  and  $31  billion  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  (A  table  is  attached 
showing  actual  figures  for  Oct.  30,  1963, 
but  round  figures  will  simplify  the  disciission 
at  this  point.)  If  there  were  a  continued 
loss  of  gold  reserves  to  the  point  where  they 
were  about  to  become  Insufnclent  to  cover 
note  and  deposit  liabilities  (that  is,  if  they 


fell  from  $15  to  $12  bllUon),  the  Board 
could  suspend  the  requirements  to  permit 
time  for  corrective  adjustment.  While  the 
initial  suspension  Is  limited  to  30  days,  un- 
limited renewals  are  authorized,  and,  al- 
though no  single  renewal  may  be  for  more 
than  15  days,  no  overall  limit  is  imposed 
on  the  duration  of  successive  suspensions. 
If  a  reserve  deficiency  should  prove  vmrespon- 
slve  to  corrective  measures,  the  Board  could, 
therefore,  continue  a  suspension  for  as  long 
as  necessary  to  permit  enactment  of  remedial 
legislation. 

As  long  as  a  reserve  deficiency  were  con- 
fined to  what  we  may  caU  the  first  "layer" — 
the  reserves  required  against  deposit  liabili- 
ties— tiie  only  action  required  by  law  would 
be  the  imposition  of  a  tax  against  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  Under  a  long-standing 
interpretation  of  section  11(c),  the  tax  need 
not  be  added  to  the  banks'  dlscoxint  rates 
until  the  reserve  deficiency  penetrates  into 
the  second  "layer" — the  reserves  required 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes.  For  the  Sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  therefore,  reserves  could  fall 
from  their  present  level  of  $15  billion  to  $8 
billion  before  any  increase  in  discount  rates 
would  be  required  by  the  act.  Under  the 
present  schedule  of  penalty  rates,  if  reserves 
fell  all  the  way  through  the  first  "layer" 
(down  to  $8  billion),  the  annual  taxes  on 
the  reserve  deficiency  (using  $18  bUllon  as 
the  figvire  for  deposits)  would  be  some- 
thing under  $300  million  a  year.  Payment 
of  these  taxes  would  diminish  net  earnings 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  reduce  by 
an  equal  amount  their  pajrments  to  the 
Treasury  as  interest  on  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
which  amounted  to  $800  million  in  1962.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  total  payment 
to  the  Treasviry  would  not  change;  It  would 
simply  be  divided  into  two  parts  adding  to 
the  same  total,  one  part  labeled  "tax  on 
reserve  deficiencies"  and  the  other  labeled 
"interest  on  Federal  Reserve  notes."  In  the 
example,  the  total  payment  would  still  be 
$800  million,  but  $300  million  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a  tax  and  $500  million  would 
represent  Interest  on  notes. 

If  reserves  continued  to  fall,  so  that  a 
deficiency  occurred  in  the  reserve  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  with  a  consequent 
additional  penalty  tax  for  that  deficiency, 
the  statute  would  require  the  Reserve  banks 
to  "add  an  amount  equal  to  said  tax"  to 
the  rates  they  charge  on  advances  to  bor- 
rowing member  banks.  While  the  statute  is 
not  at  all  clear  on  the  mechanics  of  impos- 
ing this  added  charge,  perhaps  the  most  rea- 
sonable method  would  be  to  raise  the  dis- 
count rate  by  the  same  number  of  percent- 
age points  as  the  penalty  tax  rate  on  the  note 
reserve  deficiency.  For  example,  if  the  gold 
certificate  reserves  fell  to  20  percent  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes — or  to  about  $6  billion — 
the  penalty  tax  under  present  rates  for  the 
note  reserve  deficiency  would  be  one-half  of 
1  percent  (or  $10  million).  Adding  the 
penalty  tax  rate  to  the  present  dlscovmt  rate 
of  3.6  percent  would  result  in  a  discount  rate 
of  4  percent.  Again,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  Board  could  establish  a  different 
penalty  tax  rate  in  this  case;  the  statute 
simply  requires  that  it  be  "not  more  than  1 
per  centum  per  annum."  The  statutory 
minimum  penalty  tax  rate  would  come  into 
effect  only  if  reserves  fell  below  this  point. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  If 
this  country's  gold  losses  should  continue  to 
the  point  where  the  Reserve  banks  were  un- 
able to  comply  with  the  25-percent  statutory 
reserve  requirement,  there  is  ample  authority 
under  the  present  act  to  meet  the  situation 
without  disrupting  the  economy  or  the  In- 
ternational payments  mechanism,  and  to  pro- 
vide time  for  Congress  to  consider  legislative 
action. 

In  response  to  yoxir  question  about  the 
arguments  for  and  against  keeping  the  gold 
reserve  requirement,  I  doubt  that  I  can 
add  anything  more  to  the  testimony  your 
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committee  has  already  received.    In  my 
ment.  no  change  In  the  requirement  s 
be    undertaken    at   this    time,    because 
risks  of  such  an  undertaking  outweigh 
benefits  to  be  gained.     The  principal  risk 
such   a   move   under    current   conditions 
that  the  public  might  Interpret  It  as  a 
of  weakness  portending  failure  In  the 
ernmenfs  eflforts  to  maintain  the  value  of 
dollar.     I  see  no  need  to  run  this  risk, 
cause  the  gold  cover  requirement  does 
pose  any  obstacle  to  the  use  of  our  gold 
serves  In  defense  of  the  dollar,  and  the  1 
way  to  deal  with  worries  on  that  score  Is 
lay  before  the  public  a  full  explanation 
what  the  statute  requires  and  the  procedu 
for  meeting  Its  requirements.     I  appreclkte 
this  opportunity  to  contribute  to  that  end 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  McC.  Martin,  Ji 
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Attachment  A — Application  of  Federal  de- 
serve gold  certificate  reserve  requirements, 
October  30,  1963 

[Dollar  amounts  In  millions) 

1.  Combined   Federal   Reserve   de- 

posit   UabUlties $17 

2.  Combined  Federal  Reserve  note 

liabilltieB 31 


10 
442 


3.  Total  Federal  Reserve  liabilities 
subject  to  reserve  require- 
ments      49> 


4.  Total  Federal  Reserve  gold  cer- 

tificate   reserve 15, 

5.  Less:  25  percent  reserve  require- 

ment on  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and    deposits 12, 


!52 

10 
513 


6.  Equals:    Excess   gold    certificate 

reserves 2, 

7.  Plus:  25  percent  requirement  on 

Federal  Reserve  deposits  (de- 
ficiencies in  this  requirement 
necessitate  no  discount  rate 
increase) 4. 


8.  Equals :  Total  gold  certificate  re- 

serve releasable  without  man- 
datory discount  rate  increase.       7, 

9.  Plus:  Difference  between  25  per- 

cent and  20  percent  require- 
ment on  Federal  Reserve  notes 
(deficiencies  in  this  range  re- 
quire only  a  small  discount 
rate    Increase) 1. 


10.  Equals:  Total  gold  certificate  re- 
serves releasable  without  sub- 
stantial mandatory  discount 
rate  Increase 9,|022 

Attachment  B — Legislativi:  Backgrottnd  ^nd 

Intent    of    Gold    Reserve    Provisions    of 

Federal  Reserve  Act 

The  House  report  on  H  R.  7837.  63d  Con- 
gress, the  1913  bill  which  became  the 
eral    Reserve    Act,     contains    the 
statement  regarding  the  purpose  of  im^s 
ing   reserve   requirements   on   the 
central  banks: 

"In  a  general  way  the  committee  believes 
that  requirement  of  a  fixed  reserve  is 
wise  or  desirable  thing  as  viewed  in  the 
of  scientific  banking  principle.     It 
however,  that  in  a  country  accustomed 
fixed  reserve  requirements  the  prescrlptlo;  i 
a  minimum  reserve  may  have  a  beneficial 
feet."  1 

Since  the  "real  bills  doctrine"  formed 
theoretical  basis  for  the  original  Federal 
serve  Act.  the  members  of  the  House  Bj 
Ing  and  Currency  Committee  evidently 
lleved  that  limiting  central  bank  credit 
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'  US.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  "Changes  In  the 
Banking  and  Currency  System  of  the  Un  ted 
States."  Report  No.  69  to  accompany  BJl. 
7837,  63d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  1913.  p.  71. 
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pansion  to  the  discounting  of  eligible  paper 
would  provide  a  sufficient  check  on  mone- 
Ury  expansion,  and  that  imposition  of  gold 
reserve  requirements  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  "real  bills"  principle.  However,  be- 
cause the  precedents  of  reserve  requirements 
for  national  banks  and  for  various  foreign 
central  banks  suggested  that  there  might  be  a 
problem  of  public  confidence,  the  committee 
members  were  willing  to  recommend  gold 
reserve  requirements.  Other  legislators,  and 
the  majority  of  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission, were  strong  supporters  of  the  Idea 
that  the  central  bank's  liabilities  should  be 
restrained  by  the  level  of  gold  reserves. 

According  to  the  House  report  on  H.R. 
7837.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  power  to 
suspend  reserve  requirements  was  based 
upon  a  similar  provision  in  the  National 
Bank  Act  of  1864.=  Under  this  latter  pro- 
vision the  Comptroller  was  required  to  no- 
tify a  bank  with  a  reserve  deficiency  to  "make 
good"  the  deficiency.  If  after  30  days  the 
deficiency  still  continued,  the  Comptroller 
could,  with  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  appoint  a  receiver  to  wind  up 
the  business  of  the  bank. 

Section  22  of  H.R.  7837  was  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  this  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act.  Hence,  In  this  early  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  Reserve  bill  the  Board 
would  apparently  have  been  required  to  close 
a  reserve  deficient  Reserve  bank  and  appoint 
a  receiver  therefor  If  such  bank  shoiold  fall 
to  make  good  its  required  reserve  after  re- 
ceiving 30  days'  notice  from  the  Board  to 
eliminate  such  reserve  deficiency. 

In  later  versions  of  the  bill,  the  Board's 
power  to  close  a  Reserve  bank  was  replaced 
with  the  mandatory  requirement  to  Impose  a 
graduated  tax  on  any  bank  with  a  reserve 
deficiency.  Such  a  change  would  seem  to 
shift  the  emphasis  of  adjustment  from  the 
mechanism  of  temporary  suspension  of  re- 
quirements to  the  process  of  tax  and  dis- 
count rate  Increases  and  consequent  re- 
straint upon  monetary  expansion. 

The  provision  of  a  penalty  for  reserve 
deficiencies  appeared  to  be  drawn  from  Eu- 
ropean central  bank  regulation,  most  specif- 
ically the  German  central  bank.'  Inclusion 
of  a  penalty  Is  confirming  evidence  that  the 
congressional  authors  of  the  act  were  not 
prepared  to  follow  unequivocally  the  "real 
bills"  doctrine  with  Its  attendant  implica- 
tions that  Federal  Reserve  discounting  of 
"real  bills"  would  automatically  provide  the 
right  amount  of  money.  This  conclusion  is 
a  logical  consequence  of  the  provision  which 
requires  a  reserve  deficient  Reserve  bank  to 
respond  to  the  penalty  tax  by  raising  the 
interest  and  discount  rates  which  It  re- 
ceives on  such  real  bills.  The  Congress  evi- 
dently envisioned  that  the  tax-induced  in- 
creases In  discount  rates  would  reduce  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit,  which.  In  turn,  would 
eliminate  the  reserve  deficiency  while  re- 
ducing bank  reserves  and  the  money  supply. 

The  language  of  the  act  as  enacted  could 
be  Interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the  effects 
of  the  penalty  were  expected  to  apply  to  in- 
dividual Reserve  banks,  encouraging  asset 
transfers  or  liquidation  of  liabilities  only 
by  the  particular  Reserve  bank  affected. 
Study  reveals,  however,  that  penalty  pro- 
visions were  Included  In  early  versions  of 
central  bank  bills,  including  the  Aldrlch 
bill  which  proposed  one  centralized  mone- 
tary Institution,  and  hence  there  are  grounds 
for  presuming  that  the  defiatlonary  conse- 
quences of  the  penalty  tax  were  expected  to 
be  nationwide  In  scope. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expressed 


concern  over  the  proposal  to  remove 
gold  backing  from  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
I  can  give  him  assurance  that  we  are 
meeting  on  Thursday  on  a  bill  to  which 
no  opposition  has  been  expressed.  With 
respect  to  bills  on  which  there  is  opposi- 
tion, we  will  not  meet  for  some  time. 
The  bill  he  has  referred  to  is  one  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  opposed  to,  and  to 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  also  opposed;  and.  I  might  say.  to 
which  many  other  people  are  opposed 
also.  There  will  not  be  an  early  meet- 
ing on  bills  of  that  kind. 


»Ibld.,  p.  46.  See  section  5191  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  for  this  provision  In  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  of  1864. 

'  Owen,  Robert  L.,  "The  Federal  Reserve 
Act,"  New  York,  Century  Co.  (1919),  pp.  12- 
14  and  19-24. 


CANADIAN  TARIFF  REBATES  SERI- 
OUSLY THREATEN  U.S.  AUTO 
PARTS  INDUSTRY— JOB  LOSS 
ALREADY  GROWING  AS  PLANTS 
MOVE  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Canadian  Government  has  devised 
a  very  clever  scheme  of  tariff  rebates  on 
auto  parts;  and  unless  something  is 
done,  now,  this  scheme  threatens  wide- 
spread loss  of  U.S.  jobs  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years. 

In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  the  auto- 
motive parts  and  accessories  industry 
is  one  of  our  large  employers.  We  are 
already  feeling  the  effect  of  this  rebate 
offer  in  Missouri,  even  though  the 
scheme  is  so  new  its  impact  has  hardly 
begun. 

One  of  our  leading  Missouri  auto  parts 
manufacturers.  Jack  Wliitaker.  presi- 
dent of  the  Whitaker  Cable  Corp.  of 
North  Kansas  City,  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  and  called  this  whole  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hodges  over  6  months  ago.  Sep- 
tember 18. 

Mr.  Whitaker  also  asked  the  Treasury 
Department  to  apply  a  countervailing 
duty  to  automotive  parts  imported  from 
Canada  so  as  to  counteract  "an  actual 
subsidy  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
its  manufacturers  who  increase  their 
exports  to  the  United  States." 

Failing  to  get  any  action  of  any  kind 
whatever.  Whitaker  prevailed  upon  his 
trade  association,  the  Automotive  Serv- 
ice Industry  Association,  to  adopt  a  reso- 
lution at  its  February  annual  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco. 

On  March  6.  acting  as  chairman  of 
a  newly  formed  joint  committee  of  auto 
parts  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
concerned  with  the  Canadian  tariff  re- 
bate scheme.  Mr.  Whitaker  wrote  Presi- 
dent Johnson  setting  forth  his  actions 
to  date,  the  announced  "aims,  present 
success,  and  future  scope  of  the  Ca- 
nadian tariff  rebate"  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  joint  committee  of  which  he 
is  chairman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution, and  the  letter  to  the  President, 
along  with  included  exhibits  to  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Whitaker  Cable  Corp., 
North  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  March  6, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  following  res- 
olution, passed  by  the  national  convention 
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of  the  Automotive  Service  Industry  Associa- 
tion (ASIA)  In  San  Francisco,  was  sent  to 
vour  office  on  February  21,  1964: 

"The  Automotive  Service  Industry  Asso- 
ciation a  national  trade  association  of  in- 
dependent automotive  wholesalers,  ware- 
house distributors,  parts  rebuUders,  and 
manufacturers  of  automotive  replacement 
parts-  and  their  affiliates,  the  Automotive 
Booster  Clubs  International  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Garage  Owners  Association,  with  a 
combined  representation  of  more  than  16,000 
automotive  firms,  at  their  annual  conven- 
tion m  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  urge  yo\ir  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  new  Canadian  tariff 
rebate  on  automotive  parts  as  discriminatory 
and  injurious  to  both  the  U.S.  automotive 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  and  which 
will  eventually  have  similar  effects  on  our 
Canadian  counterparts." 

As  the  chairman  of  a  joint  committee  con- 
cerned    with     the     Canadian     tariff    rebate 
scheme,   representing  the  automotive  parts 
manufactvu-ers  of  the  major  trade  associa- 
tions- namely,  ASIA,  Motor  Equipment  Man- 
ufacturers Association   (MEMA),  and  Auto- 
motive Warehouse  Distributors  Association 
(^WDA),    as   a    foUowup   to   the    resolution 
sent  to  your  office,  we  humbly  request  your 
assistance  to  end  this  rapidly  growing  menace 
to  Jobs  and  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
efforts  to  get  corrective  action  through 
regular   channels 
To  Illustrate  that  a  sincere  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  the  problem  to,  and  to  get 
corrective   action   from,   the  Commerce  De- 
partment    and    the    Treasury    Department, 
copies  of  three  letters  have   been  enclosed 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  summarize  for  ex- 
pediency: 

Exhibit  No.  1:  A  copy  of  a  letter  that  I 
\^T0te  on  September  18,  1963,  to  Secretary 
Hodges,  using  the  Whitaker  Cable  Corp.  as  an 
example  of  the  effect  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
rebating  plan  and  citing  Its  use  by  a  Cana- 
dian competitor  with  Studebaker  Corp. 

Secretary  Hodges  replied  on  October  21. 
1963,  expressing  his  concern  and  stating  that 
he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Charles 
Drury,  Canadian  Minister  of  Industry,  that 
very  morning. 

Exhibit  No.  2 :  A  copy  of  a  letter  to  James 
A.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  November  11,  1963,  following  the 
broadening  of  the  Canadian  tariff  rebating 
plan  to  Include  all  automotive  parts,  not 
Just  engines  and  automatic  transmissions. 
We  had  been  advised  that  Secretary  Reed 
was  familiar  with  the  problem  and  that  the 
Treasury  Department  had  the  authority  to 
Impose  a  countervailing  duty  under  section 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act.  We  filed  a  formal  com- 
plaint as  a  matter  of  procedure. 

Exhibit  No.  3:  A  copy  of  my  letter  dated 
December  18,  1963,  to  Secretary  Hodges  with 
a  copy  to  Secretary  Reed  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  report  on  Studebaker's  move  to  Canada 
from  Mr.  Gordon  E.  Grundy.  Under  the 
topic,  "Economic  Aspects,"  it  is  definitely 
brought  out  that  the  Canadian  rebating  of 
tariffs  was  a  major  consideration  in  the 
move.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Grundy's  report,  dated 
December  13,  1963,  is  also  enclosed  as  a  part 
of  this  exhibit. 

We  received  a  reply  dated  December  30 
from  Secretary  Reed  in  which  he  thanked  us 
for  the  copy  of  the  report  from  Studebaker 
and  advised  that  the  matter  Is  being  given 
most  serious  consideration. 

Secretary  Hodges  replied  on  Janiiary  16, 
1964.  to  my  letter  of  the  18th  of  December 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  Whitaker  Cable 
had  found  It  necessary  to  lay  off  125  people 
because  of  Studebaker's  move  to  Canada.  He 
assured  us  of  the  Department's  continued 
Interest.  He  also  expressed  that  he  had 
stated  his  opposition  to  the  tariff  scheme  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
but  to  no  avail.  He  informed  us  that  other 
manufacturers  were  now  contacting  the 
Treasury  Department. 
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There  have  been  other  communications 
with  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  with  Robert  E.  Simp- 
son, Director  of  the  Office  of  International 
Regional  Economics,  with  John  S.  StlUman, 
Deputy  for  Congressional  Relations  and  with 
numerous  Congressmen  and  Senators.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  requested,  and  received,  permis- 
sion on  about  January  15  to  place  my  orig- 
inal letter  to  Secretary  Hodges,  dated  Sep- 
tember 18,  1963,  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  exhibits  to  this  point  have  been  in- 
cluded to  demonstrate  that  a  tangible  effort 
has  been  made  to  acquaint  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  situation  and 
to  further  demonstrate  that  we  have  asked 
for  corrective  action. 


AIMS,   present    success,   AND  FUTURE   SCOPE   OF 
THE    CANADIAN    TARIFF    REBATE 

The  following  exhibits  are  enclosed  to  Illus- 
trate the  alms,  the  degree  of  success  to  the 
present  and  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  fu- 
ture scope  of  this  Canadian  tariff  rebating 
plan : 

Exhibit  No.  4:  A  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  dated  September  22,  1963, 
stating  that  Canadian  officials  estimate  60,- 
000  jobs  may  be  created  by  stepping  up  au- 
tomotive parts  production  and  by  reducing 
Canadian  Imports  by  $200  million. 

Exhibit  No.  5:  A  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  dated  November  24,  1963, 
reporting  that  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Industry,  Charles  M.  Drury,  put  the  3-year 
tariff  Incentive  program  into  effect  over  the 
objection  of  Secretary  Hodges.  The  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  "The  Big  Three"  are  reported 
to  welcome  the  scheme.  Drury  predicts  im- 
ports could  increase  by  $150  to  $200  million 
annually.  The  real  effect  of  the  program  is 
not  expected  to  be  felt  for  a  year.  Also, 
Canadian  Finance  Minister,  Walter  Gordon, 
states  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  must  be 
tried  In  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Exhibit  No.  6:  A  copy  of  an  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  dated  February  2,  1964, 
emphasizes  that  Canada  is  stepping  up  the 
program  on  automotive  parts.  Economic 
factors  include  lower  labor  costs,  the  low 
exchange  rate  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  special 
tariff  concessions  and  relatively  low  Ameri- 
can tariffs.  Car  parts  exports  are  up  560  per- 
cent  m  November  of  1963  as  against  Novem- 
ber of  1962.  Paul  Martin,  the  Canadian  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  External  Affairs,  is  not 
worried  about  U.S.  retaliation  and  predicts 
the  tariff  device  will  be  extended  to  the  air- 
craft and  chemical  industries. 

Exhibit  No.  7:  A  copy  of  an  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  dated  February  24,  1964, 
stating  that  the  Canadian  export  of  auto- 
motive parts  was  up  from  $7,746,793  In  1962  to 
$32  063,168  in  1963;  an  Increase  of  over  400 
percent  In  12  months.  A  Toronto  paper 
states  the  automobile  Industry  won't  discuss 
the  extent  of  business  with  its  new  and 
cheaper  supply  sources  in  Canada  because 
1964  is  an  election  year  In  the  United  States 
and  also  a  year  for  new  labor  contracts. 

We  have  other  newspaper  articles  from 
other  cities  clearly  indicating  that  the  chief 
executives  of  the  motor  car  manufacturers 
are  highly  in  favor  of  tariff  rebating,  ac- 
knowledging that  It  is  an  Important  step 
m  making  more  vmits  in  Canada  and  ship- 
ping them  into  the  United  States.  Engines 
and  transmissions  are  to  be  made  in  Canada 
One  motor  car  executive  has  stated  that 
Windsor.  Toronto  and  Montreal  are  just  as 
logical  for  plants  as  are  Detroit,  Kenosha 
and  Cleveland.  The  Canadian  tariff  rebate 
is  given  only  to  the  car  manufacturer,  not 
to  the  automotive  parts  manufacturer. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1  Canada  has  taken  positive  steps  to  ac- 
quire 60,000  jobs  from  the  automotive  ind\is- 
try  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  obvi- 


ous success  it  is  having  in  this  industry,  the 
tariff  rebating  scheme  will  be  expanded  into 
other  segments  of  the  economy  with  the  air- 
craft and  chemical  Industries  already  singled 
out  as  the  next  targets.  The  fact  that  Cana- 
dian automotive  parts  Imports  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  increased  from  a  little  less 
than  $8  million  to  over  $32  million  in  the 
past  12  months  is  indicative  of  the  trend 
(with  the  real  Impvact  not  to  be  felt  for  an- 
other 12  months)  should  be  sufficient  proof 
as  to  what  Is  happening. 

2.  The  automotive  manufactUTCTS  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  scheme  as  they  pick  up 
a  sweet  profit  from  the  tariff  device.  There 
is  every  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  going 
to  buy  more  and  manufacture  more  in  Can- 
ada. Their  own  parts  manufacturing  plants 
virill  be  expanded  to  the  detriment  of  both 
the  independent  Canadian  parts  manufac- 
turer as  well  as  the  Independent  U.S.  parts 
manufacturer.  The  big  get  bigger,  as  the 
scheme  Is  open  only  to  the  car  manufac- 
tiirers.  This  competitive  advantage  given  to 
the  car  manufacturer  will  lessen  competi- 
tion. Increase  monopoly  and  strike  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  free  enterprise  system. 

3.  The  vast  number  of  Independent  parts 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  many 
with  subsidiaries  in  Canada,  are  caught  in 
between.  The  car  manufacturer  wants  to 
buy  more  in  Canada,  and  the  car  manufac- 
tiu-er  is  the  biggest  customer  of  the  parts 
manufacturer.  Even  if  the  parts  manufac- 
turer already  has  a  subsidiary  in  Canada, 
this  will  mean  spending  money  to  Increase 
the  facilities  and  train  employees  In  Canada, 
while  plants  stand  idle  and  employees  are 
laid  off  In  the  United  States.  If  the  parts 
manufacturer  hasn't  a  plant  in  Canada,  he 
must  put  one  in  to  retain  his  business. 
Neither  approach  is  economically  sound  when 
It  meauis  Idled  plants  and  employees.  Realize 
that  the  profit  accruing  from  the  tariff 
scheme  goes  entirely  into  the  car  manufac- 
turers' jxjckets.  Realize  also  that  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  publicly  register  a  complaint  against 
your  biggest  customer. 

4.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  a  Govern- 
ment policy  which  declares  "war  on  poverty," 
fights  unemployment,  reduces  taxes  and 
promotes  export  expansion,  but  then  negates 
these  actions  by  not  defending  our  own 
shores  agulnst  subsidized  foreign  competi- 
tion. Thousands  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States  are  going  down  the  drain  if  we  do 
not  take  a  positive  stand  to  stop  such  en- 
croachments. God  help  our  GATT  team  of 
negotiators  on  the  "Kennedy  round"  if  we 
do  not  lay  the  groxindwork  now  which  per- 
mits them  to  show  they  came  to  bargain  for 
free  world  trade — but  only  if  it  is  a  two-  / 
way  street. 

I  hope  this  presentation  gives  3rou  suffi- 
cient briefing  on  ovir  case  to  enable  you  to 
instigate  an  Immediate,  constructive  pro- 
gram. If  you  desire  additional  information, 
our  conunittee  will  endeavor  to  supply  it. 
The  Commerce  Department  is  unable  to  take 
action  and  the  Treasury  Department  seems 
hesitant;  therefore,  we  are  humbly  appeal- 
ing to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  help  us. 
Sincerely, 

Whitaker  Cable  Cc»pc«iAnoN, 
,  President. 

Exhibit  No.  1 
Whitaker  Cable  Corp., 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

September  18,  1963. 
Hon.  LxTTHER  H.  Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Subject:  Canadian  duty  rebate  on  automo- 
tive transmissions 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  was  a  sincere  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Export    Expansion    thU   past   Tuesday    and 
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Wednesday  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  In  Waih- 
Ington. 

You  can  Imagine  my  dismay  when,  on  ;e- 
turnlng  home,  I  find  a  serious,  critical  prob- 
lem which  win  not  only  drastically  curtail 
the  sale  of  automotive  parts  to  Canadian 
plants  from  the  United  States  but  will.  In 
turn,  substantially  Increase  the  sale  of  au  x)- 
motlve    parts    from    Canada    to    the    Unli«d 

The  Whltaker  Cable  Corp.  manufactures 
electrical  wiring  harnesses,  an  automotive 
part  for  the  original  equipment  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles,  farm  tractors,  and 
other  motive  equipment.  We  have,  amcng 
our  competitors  in  the  United  States,  (me 
who  has  two  assembly  plants  In  Canada— 
the  Essex  Wire  Corp.  This  competitor  Is 
now  going  to  our  U.S.  customers  who  have 
plants  In  Canada  and  advising  them  they  <  an 
save  over  60  percent  of  the  duty  they  fere 
now  spending  In  the  shipments  of  automotive 
transmissions  from  the  United  States  IJito 
Canada  by  buying  their  wiring  harnessesl  In 
Canada  for  shipment  to  the  United  Statesj 

Please  let  me  go  Into  a  little  more  del  all 
as  to  Just  what  is  happening: 

1  Let  us  say  Studebaker  Is  shipping  SIO 
million  worth  of  automobile  transmlsslt)ns 
from  the  United  States  to  their  Canadian 
plant  on  which  Studebaker  pays  a  25-perc!nt 
Canadian  duty,  or  $2.5  million. 

2.  The  Canadian  Government  will  rebate 
the  Canadian  duty  paid  on  the  automolive 
transmissions  to  Studebaker  on  any  autorio- 
tive  parts  they  will  purchase  in  Canada  i,nd 
ship  to  the  United  States. 

3.  Studebaker  uses  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion worth  of  wiring  harnesses  in  the  United 
States  annually,  which  they  are  purchasing 
from  us  In  the  United  States. 

4  If  Studebaker  now  buys  these  wiring 
harnesses  In  Canada  ($1  million  worth)  und 
ships  them  to  the  United  States.  Canada  s-ill 
rebate  Studebaker  $250,000  of  the  duty  liald 
on  the  automotive  transmissions,  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  value  of  the  wiring  har- 

6.  studebaker  will  pay  9.5-percent  duty  on 
the  Canadian  automotive  parts  shipped  into 
the  United  States.  Therefore.  Studeba|ker 
pays  $95,000  duty  to  the  United  States. 

6.  Savings  to  Studebaker  by  buying  in 
Canada  and  shipping  to  the  United  St»tes 
are  $250,000  minus  $95,000,  or  $165,000—15.5 
percent.  I 

This  is  an  Impossible  competitive  disad- 
vantage and  means  that  in  order  for  Whlt- 
aker Cable  Corp.  to  protect  their  business  In 
the  United  States,  we  must  put  a  plan!  In 
Canada  IX  this  rebate  practice  Is  aUowe<l  to 
continue. 

Whltaker  Cable  Corp.  does  approximately 
$6  million  of  this  business  In  the  United 
States.  Whltaker  would  have  to  lay  off  i600 
people  In  the  United  States  and  locat<t  In 
Canada.  The  United  States  would  have  lost 
$6  million  worth  of  business  to  Its  tfade 
balance  and  the  payroll  of  600  people. 

I  understand  the  United  States  Is  shipping 
about  $350  million  worth  of  automotive 
parts  Into  Canada  annually.  If  this  refcate 
duty  by  Canada  Is  allowed  to  continue,  ulti- 
mately one-half  of  the  dollar  value  now!  be- 
ing shipped  from  the  United  States  will  be 
shipped  from  Canada  Into  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  will  eventually 
lose  $350  million  In  trade  balance,  as  Just 
as  many  dollars  in  automotive  parts  wiltt  be 
coming  into  the  United  States  as  are  b^ing 
shipped  from  the  United  States. 

If  action  on  this  Canadian  proposition 
not  of  the  greatest  urgency,  I  would 
bother  you  with  It,  but  a  business  that  has 
taken  over  40  years  to  build  Is  In  serjous 
Jeopardy,  as  are  numerous  other  automotive 
parts  manufacturers  In  the  United  Slates 
which  will  be  caught  in  this  same  trap. 


I  humbly  request  this  problem  be  given     about  this?     "For  the  want  of  a  nail,  the 
your  Immediate  attention.  shoe  was  lost." 

Respectfully,  Sincerely, 

WHTrAKKR   CABLI  CORP..  Whitakeb    Cable    Cobp., 


President. 


was 

not 
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WHrrAKER  Cable  Corp., 
North  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 

November  11, 1963. 
Mr.  James  A.  Reed, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reed:  This  letter  Is  being  writ- 
ten to  emphasize  our  deep  concern  over  the 
Canadian  Government's  policy  pursuing  a 
tariff  rebate  on  automotive  parts  as  ex- 
pressed In  a  wire  sent  on  October  31,  1963. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
immediately  following  my  attendance  at  the 
White  House  conference  on  export  expan- 
sion. At  that  time.  Secretary  Dillon  strongly 
expressed  the  need  for  increased  exports  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  achieve  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments. 

As  you  know,  since  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Hodges  was  written,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  broadened  the  number  of  Items  on 
which  they  will  rebate  tariff  from  engines 
and  automatic  transmissions  only  to  all  au- 
tomotive parts.  This,  of  course,  makes  the 
Impact  even  more  severe. 

We  certainly  cannot  protect  ovir  national 
balance  of  payments  If  a  foreign  government 
Is  permitted  to  so  subsidize  Its  manufactiu- 
ers  that  It  Is  wholly  Impossible  for  a  manu- 
facturer In  the  United  States  to  compete  In 
his  own  domestic  market. 

We  do  not  want  subsidies.  For  that  mat- 
ter, we  would  like  to  see  all  tariffs  elimi- 
nated— as  long  as  It  Is  a  two-way  street.  We 
are  enthusiastic  about  free  world  trade. 

However,  In  this  Instance,  we  request  that 
a  countervailing  duty  be  placed  on  automo- 
tive parts  Imported  from  Canada  to  counter- 
act an  actual  subsidy  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  Its  manufacturers. 

If  It  Is  necessary  for  a  formal  complaint  to 
be  filed  with  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  start  the  procedure  for  imposing  such  a 
countervailing  duty,  please  accept  this  letter 
as  that  formal  complaint. 

Your  consideration  and  assistance  is  truly 
appreciated. 

Respectfully, 

Whitakeh  Cable  Corp.. 


President. 


Exhibit  No.  3 


WHrrAKER  Cable  Corp.. 
North  Kansas  Citt,  Mo., 

December  18.1963. 
The  Honorable  Lxttheb  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  sincerely  appreci- 
ate your  acknowledgment  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 21,  1963.  In  response  to  oui  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1963,  pertaining  to  the  Canadian 
tariff  rebate  situation. 

Your  letter  stated  concern  and  implied 
action  was  being  seriously  considered. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  report  sent  to  us 
by  Studebaker.  We  have  lost  the  Studebaker 
business  and  are  In  the  process  of  laying  off 
125  people. 

We  fxilly  realize  a  number  of  major  factors 
lead  to  Studebaker's  decision  to  move  to 
Canada,  but  It  cannot  be  denied  after  read- 
ing the  "Economic  Aspects"  section  of  the 
report,  "tariff  rebating"  was  one  of  these 
major  factors. 

When  are  we  going  to  get  off  our  hands, 
stop  looking  the  other  way  and  do  something 


President. 

Studebaker  Corp., 

December  14. 1963. 

A  Special  Report  on  Our  Canadian 
Axttomobile  Manutacturing 

In  order  that  all  concerned  may  have  a 
clear  picture  of  Studebaker's  future  position 
In  the  automobile  manufactvu-lng  business 
and  the  thinking  behind  expanding  its  ca- 
pacity in  Canada,  Mr.  Grundy,  president  of 
the  division,  has  prepared  the  attached  de- 
tailed outline  which  I  think  you  will  find 
Interesting. 

It  covers  the  economic  factors  Involved, 
the  manufactxirlng  and  procurement  facili- 
ties and  procedures,  marketing  aspects  and 
the  policies  that  will  be  followed  in  the 
future. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Grundy  or 
I  win  be  glad  to  provide  additional  informa- 
tion. 

B.  A.  BURLINGAME, 

President. 

A  Special  Report  on  Canadian  Automobile 
Manutacturing,  Studebaker  Corp.,  De- 
cember 13,  1963 

(By  Gordon  E.  Grundy,  president.  Auto- 
motive Division,  Studebaker  Corp.) 

Manttpactubing  in  Canada 

corporate  etpect 

In  one  stroke  we  will  turn  a  Studebaker 
division  that  Is  cvurently  losing  in  excess  of 
$10  million  per  year  Into  one  with  a  high 
profit  potential. 

Even  though  In  Its  first  year  there  may 
be  some  minor  losses  due  to  changeover  ex- 
penses and  resourcing  of  parts.  It  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  corporation.  It  will 
be  the  means  of  holding  together  an  efficient 
field  staff,  a  dealer  body  and  that  hard  core 
of  faithful  and  loyal  Studebaker  owners  and 
customers  which  we  have  always  enjoyed, 
all  of  these  will  Insure  the  continued  profit- 
ability of  oxir  chain  of  parts  depots  and 
provide  an  Ideal  base  on  which  to  grow 
profitably. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

Background:  The  Idea  for  the  possibility 
of  expanded  operation  In  Canada  was  bom 
about  the  time  (2  or  3  years  ago)  that  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Canada's  Automotive 
Industry  brought  down  the  Bladen  report. 
This  report  advocated  the  adoption  by  the 
Canadian  Government  of  a  number  of  tax 
and  tariff  chtinges,  incentives,  etc. — all  de- 
signed to  bring  about  In  Canada  an  eco- 
nomic climate  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  Industry  In  Canada.  Prime  attention 
was  given  to  cost  savings  resulting  from 
volume  production  and  the  utilization  or 
best  combination  of  Canadian  components 
with  those  made  In  the  United  States.  Good 
examples  of  Items  for  which  we  should  con- 
tinue to  look  to  U.S.  suppliers  would  be 
frames,  large  stampings,  certain  specialized 
components,  and  automatic  transmissions. 

Dr.  Bladen's  tax  and  tariff  incentives  were 
designed  to  permit  duty-free  entry  Into  Can- 
£ida  of  such  Important  components  as  these, 
plus  any  others  that  might  be  necessary  or 
desirable.  For  example,  he  envisaged  that 
a  Canadian  plant  such  as  Studebaker's  might 
be  used  solely  for  the  corporation's  world- 
wide requirements  of  one  or  two  particular 
models — then  to  the  extent  that  these  cars 
were  exported  to  other  countries.  Including 
the  United  States,  credits  would  be  given 
permitting  duty-free  entry  Into  Canada  of 
the  necessary  component  parts  not  available 
economically  In  Canada. 
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The  Government  did  not  immediately  give 
full  implementation  to  the  Bladen  report^ 
Sme  of  the  tax  relief  suggestions  such  as 
Srdropplng  of  the  IV,  percent  Federal  ex- 
Se  W^  were  adopted  but  it  was  not  untU 
No?emb^r  1962  that  the  Government  put  Into 
effecTln  modified  form  some  of  Dr.  Bladen's 
mS^t  important  recononendatlons.  One  was 
S.;  well -known  automatic  transmission  and 
engine  duty  remission  program  under  ^1<J 
Snadlan  manufacturers  were  permitted  to 
brinK  in  their  requirement  of  these  two  com- 
^nents  duty  free  (Instead  of  at  a  duty  rate 
E?  25  percent)  provided  they  exported  an 
eaulvalent  value  of  parts  or  cars. 

™8  program  worked  so  successfully 
(South  Bend,  under  this  plan,  sourced  In 
Canada  over  ^0  parts  having  an  annual  vol- 
ume o?  over  $2,500,000)  that  on  November  1, 
1963  the  Government  extended  the  program 
i?  duty  remissions  to  cover  all  automotive 
?ompoIents  and  finished  cars  both  Import^ 
and  exported.  LegUlatlon  has  been  enact«i 
;?  assume  continuance  of  thlB  Program  for  at 
least  3  years  with  every  Indication  that  It 
will  be  continued  permanenUy. 

The  economic  climate  In  Canada  thus  es- 
tablished and,  of  course,  the  timing,  were 
tallormade  for  our  move  to  Canada. 

No  automotive  manufacturer  ever  before 
bas  tried  successfully  to  export  cars  from 
cSiada  to  the  United  States.  This  !«  true  be- 
cause never  before  has  the  opportunity 
existed  as  It  does  now.  effective  November  1. 
1963. 

ADVANTAGES 

This  means  In  effect  that  we  will  enjoy  the 
following  benefits  unhampered  by  anything 
but  toport  duties  Into  the  United  Sta^s^ 
which  ^e  of  minor  significance  (6Vi  percent 
on  the  lowest  dealer  price  In  Canada  less  full 
credit  for  U.S.  material  content— or  about  $60 
to  $70  on  a  car  retailing  at  $2,200)  : 

1  A  71/,  to  8  percent  stabilized  favorable 
exchange  rate. 

2.  Lower  labor  rates.  ^    ,  ,      .„ 

3  Lower  costs  for  primary  materials.  In- 
eluding  steel  and  many  manufactured  com- 
ponents. 

4.  Lower  overhead  costs. 

5  Ninety-nine  percent  drawback  of  any 
duties  paid  on  component  parts  when  cars 

are  exported.  ,   ,, 

6  Under  the  duty  remission  program,  full 
flexlbUlty  of  sourclng  components  either  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  according  to 
which  Is  the  most  competitive. 

7  Favorable  transportation  costs  due  to 
Hamilton's  location  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, and  only  40  miles  from  Niagara  Palls. 
NY  Some  studies  we  have  made  Indicate 
the  probability  of  lower  freight  costs  from 
Hamilton  as  compered  with  South  Bend,  to 
the  majority  of  U.S.  dealer  points  and  foreign 

coim  tries.  ,  4.^1.  ^„ 

8  By  contemplating  no  major  styling 
changes  in  the  Immediate  future,  large  cost 
savings  can  be  accomplished. 

9.  Advantage  of  preferential  duty  treat- 
ment on  exports  to  commonwealth  countries. 
manutacturing    and    procurement    aspects 

The  Hamilton  operation  Is  a  modem,  fiilly 
Integrated  faculty  performing  substantially 
the  same  operations  as  other  larger  Canadian 
auto  plants.  It  deals,  independently  of  South 
Bend,  with  many  hundreds  of  suppliers  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  South 
Bend  currently  takes  care  of  Canadian  re- 
quirements for  only  the  engine,  some  of  the 
stampings  not  presently  supplied  by  Budd. 
and  some   front   end   machined   forglngs. 

All  of  these  sources  of  supply  will  be  con- 
tinued with  the  exception  that  the  South 
Bend  source  may  be  phased  out,  as  other 
sources  are  obtained  for  engines,  small 
stampings,  and  the  few  machined  parts. 
This  presents  no  major  problem  as  there  are 
other  alternative  sources  of  supply  for 
engines.    The  dies  for  the  stampings  can  be 
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readily  transferred  to  other  press  shops  and 
outolde  machining  operations  can  be  set  up 
for  the  forglngs.    Using  another  engine  will 
mean  some  engineering  changes,  but  this  can 
be  done  In  a  relatively  short  time.     Mean- 
while, sufficient  blocks  and  cylinder  heads 
win  be  run  at  South  Bend  to  take  care  of  full 
requirements  during  the  transitional  period. 
ExlsUng  dies  and  tooling  located  at  HamU- 
ton    at  vendors'  plants  and  at  South  Bend 
are 'capable  of  producing  all  of  the  Canadian 
plant's  requirements  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  ties  in  nicely  with  managements  de- 
cision to  adopt  the  Volkswagen  approach  and 
to  leave  the  present  redesigned  Lark  series 
outwardly  unchanged  for  the  time  being. 

The  research,  testing,  and  product  engi- 
neering staff  which  will  be  retained  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hamilton  plant  will  make  It 
possible  to  develop  Independently  such 
mechanical  and  functional  changes  as  may 
seem  desirable.  These  Improvements  will  be 
adopted  as  running  changes  rather  than 
withholding  them  for  the  traditional  annual 
model  change. 

The  engineering  staff  win  be  largely  en- 
eaged  In  working  with  vendors  to  Insure  that 
components  being  produced  meet  our  speci- 
fications and  are  up  to  Studebaker  s  high 
quality  standards. 

The  Hamilton  plant  presently  occupies 
about  350,000  square  feet  of  fioor  space  cov- 
ering Just  over  7  acres  of  land.  There  Is  an 
additional  11  acres  of  land  area  available  for 
expansion. 

The  plant  which  was  built  by  the  Canadian 
Government  in  1942  at  a  cost  then  of  $2,- 
200  000  (exclusive  of  land  and  equipment)  is 
ideally  laid  out  for  automotive  assembly. 
The  modern  equipment  used  includes  a  six- 
stage  bonderlzlng  setup  and  all  Infrared  bak- 
ing ovens. 

This  plant  has  operated  at  an  18.000-per- 
year  volume  on  a  one-shift  basis.  Therefore, 
It  IB  evident  that  with  the  planned  additions 
and  changes  to  existing  equipment,  the  pro- 
vision of  extra  material  handling  faculties 
and  the  recruitment  and  training  of  addi- 
tional supervisory  staff  and  workmen  to  han- 
dle a  second  shift,  the  plant's  capacity  can 
be  greatly  Increased.    This  is  In  progress. 

The  plant  Is  located  In  the  heart  of  Can- 
ada's Industrial  area.  Incoming  and  out- 
going shipments  are  handled  by  truck,  water, 
and  rail  Two  major  railroads  and  three  sid- 
ings serve  the  plant,  and  faculties  for  load- 
ing trllevel  railway  cars  have  recently  been 

Installed. 

marketing  aspects 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  fuU  coverage 
of  the  United  States  and  export  markets. 
The  following  major  policy  points  have  al- 
ready been  decided  upon : 

1  The  present  price  structure,  worldwide. 
will  be  held.  Our  cost  studies  Indicate  this 
can  be  done.  The  Canadian  plant  has  been 
delivering  cars  to  foreign  markets  at  the 
U.S.  export  prices  at  a  profit. 

2  The  present  Canadian  model  mix  wlU  be 
continued.  This  covers  practically  the  whole 
Lark  line  Including  the  Cruiser,  soft -top  con- 
vertible, fixed  and  sliding  roof  station  wag- 
ons, hardtops  and  two-  and  four-door  se- 
dans. Canada  is  also  furnishing  the  six- 
cylinder  Daytona  series  not  previously  avail- 
able in  the  United  States.  Some  suppl  es  of 
Hawks,  Avantls,  and  trucks  are  still  available 
at  South  Bend.  A  full  line  of  optional 
equipment  and  accessories  will  be  offered  at 
present  prices.  _,„  ^ 

3  Production  at  the  HamUton  plant  wlU  be 
stepped  up  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Output 
will  be  divided  equitably  between  United 
States.  Canadian,  and  export  dealers.  "This 
will  mean  that  for  several  months  dealers 
in  all  three  areas  wUl  be  short  of  cars.  How- 
ever present  field  inventories  which  repre- 
sent' a  3  months'  supply  at  current  selling 
rates  wlU  help  tide  them  over. 


4.  A  strong  field  sales  organization  directed 
by  experienced  marketing  executives  wlU  be 
retained,  with  headquarters  for  the  U.8.  mar- 
ket at  South  Bend.  This  wUl  be  an  autono- 
mous group  reporting  on  policy  matters  to 
Mr.  G.  E.  Grundy,  president  of  Studebaker's 
automotive  division. 

5.  Advertising  and  sales  promotional  as- 
sistance wUl  be  continued  in  support  of 
dealers'  activities.  This  wUl  be  concen- 
trated on  the  local  level  but  will  Include 
national  advertising  commensurate  with 
sales  volume. 

6.  A  lifetime  supply  of  replacement  parts 
of  any  models  not  being  continued  wUl  be 
run  at  South  Bend.  These,  together  with 
replacement  parts  and  accessories  for  all 
continuing  models,  wlU  be  available 
through  Studebaker's  chain  of  depots  lo- 
cated throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Some  relocation  or  amalgamation 
of  these  depots  may  be  desirable  In  accord- 
ance with  volume  requirements.  They  will 
be  operated  efficiently  and  at  a  profit. 

7.  Technical  service  assistance  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  In  the  field. 

8  No  changes  In  Studebaker's  franchising 
arrangements  are  presently  being  considered. 

9.  The  present  24,000-mile,  2-year  war- 
rantee policy  wUl  be  maintained. 


ovxRAU;.  policy 
The  overall  policy  wUl  be  to  provide  at  a 
profit  to  the  corporaUon  a  range  of  high 
quality  Studebaker  automobUes  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  existing  dealer  organization 
vrtth  full  maintenance  of  existing  policies 
with  respect  to  price,  service,  parts,  war- 
rantee, advertising,  and  dealer  assistance. 
Production  will  be  stepped  up  Just  as  rapidly 
as  the  demand  warrants. 

EXHTBIT  No.  4 
[From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Sept.  22.  1963] 
Canada  To  Buy  Less  From  United  States: 
Imports  ot  Axttomobile  Parts  May  Be  Re- 
duced $200  Million:  60.000  Jobs  at  Stake 
Washington.— Canada     told    the     United 
States    m    an    economic    conference    which 
ended  yesterday  that  It  plans  to  expand  pro- 
duction of  automobUe  parts  and  reduce  Its 
Imports  of  parts  from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  officials  estimated  they  may  be 
able  to  create  about  60,000  jobs  for  Cana- 
dians. U.S.  officials  said  this  wovQd  not  nec- 
essarUy  mean  a  corresponding  drop  In  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States. 

Canada  now  imports  about  $600  mUUon 
worth  of  automobile  parts,  of  which,  offi- 
cials said,  about  90  percent  come  from  the 
United  States.  The  Canadian  Government 
hopes  to  reduce  parts  imports  by  as  much 
as  $200  minion. 

AutomobUe  parts  production  was  one  ol 
the  central  problems  of  discussion  In  a  2 -day 
Cabinet-level  conference  here  which  ended 
with  the  Issuance  of  a  communique  that 
stressed  Canada's  determination  to  cut  back 
the  substantial  deficit  In   Its  international 

The  trade  problem  Is  crucial  for  United 
States-Canadian  relations.  Each  countoy 
provides  the  largest  export  market  for  the 

°  T^e  heart  of  the  difficulty  Is  that  Canada 
for  years  has  been  buying  a  great  deal  more 
from   the  United  States  than  it  has  been 

selling.  

Exhibit  No.  5 
(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Nov.  24.  19631 
Canada  Moves  on  Car  Sales:  American  Auto- 
mobUe Imports  Account  tor  Uhtavorable 
Balance    ot    Payments:     Aim    at    Parts 
Market 

Ottawa  —Canadians  will  buy  about  600.000 
new  cars  thU  year  costing  roughly  $1.5  bll- 
Uon  But  not  one  In  the  lot  wUl  be  a  truly 
Canadian  car.     There  Is  no  such  thing. 
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Meeting  the  bulk  of  the  demand  will 
the  southwest  Ontario  plant*  of  BUbsldlarl08 
of  the  U.S.  big  three — General  Motors,  For<  I 
and  Chrysler.     Added  to  this  will  be  the  out  ■ 
put  of  the  Canadian  branches  of  Studebak^r 
and  American  Motors. 

SOME    FROM    rUROPE 

Judging  from  1962  statistics,  about  75.0d0 
new  cars  will  be  imported  from  Britain,  Oei 
many.  Sweden.  Italy,  and  elsewhere. 

Canada  Is  stuck  with  this  situation.     It 
considered    unrealistic    to    Invest    the 
sums  needed  to  develop,  produce,  and 
an   all-Canadian   car   for   a   relatively 
market  that  has  easy  access  to  Imported 
American-designed  models. 

Canada  Impwrts  about  $500  million  more 
automotive   products   annually   than   It 
ports      Mo6t  of  the  discrepancy  Is  In  p 
This  "is  Just  about  the  amount  of  Canada 
International  deficit  In  commodity  trade 
services.  , 

Practically  every  economic  move  by  Prim 
Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson's  liberal  govern 
ment  since  It  took  office  last  April  has  been 
conditioned  by  Its  determination  to  corre<^t 
substantially  If  not  entirely,  the  balance- 
payments  situation. 

He  and  his  ministers  have  been  blunt 
how  they  intend  to  go  about  It.     They 
they  cannot  look  to  widening  oversea 
pluses  to  offset   the  huge  deficit   with 
United  States  and   they  are  against   hlghjer 
tariffs.     They  have  aimed   at  Increased 
nadlan    production   of    manufactured   gool 
for  the  U.S.  market. 

Hence     Industry     minister      Charles 
Drury's  announcement  after  talks  in  Wasli 
Ington — of  a  3-year  tariff  Incentive  program 
to  increase  Canadian  automotive  production 
and  exports.     Despite  American  complain  s 
it  went  Into  effect  Friday. 

DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR 

The  system  will  give  car  manufacturers 
In  Canada  a  remission  of  import  duties  on 
Imported  vehicles  and  parts  to  the  sane 
extent  that  they  increase  exports  of  Cara- 
dian-made  vehicles  and  parts  beyond  t:ie 
volume  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  a  dollJ  r 
for-dollar  plan. 

The  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  the  Big  Thiee 
have  welcomed  the  scheme.  A  similar  policy 
was  applied  by  the  previous  conservative 
government  a  year  ago  on  automatic  traiis- 
misslons  and  certain  car  engines.  It  boosted 
exports  of  Canadian  auto  parts  from  |10  mil- 
lion to  $30  million. 

The  new  plan  will  apply  to  the  entire  range 
of  imported  vehicles  and  parts,  except  :  or 
tires  and  tubes. 

Drury  said  that  If  the  Industry  takes  fllll 
advantage  of  the  plan,  it  could  lead  to  In- 
creased production  and  exports  of  between 
$150  mUlion  and  $200  million  annually. 

A  key  provision  is  that  car  manufacturers 
in  Canada  will  be  able  to  earn  duty  remis- 
sions on  imports  through  Increased  exports 
of  parts  by  independent  Canadian  prodijic- 
ers  to  parent  United  States  auto  compan^s. 

It  Is  expected  to  be  about  a  year  before  the 
program  begins  to  have  an  Impact  on  Cana- 
da's trade  position. 

Meanwhile.  It  likely  will  do  nothing  to 
improve  the  snappish  exchanges  betw<  en 
Washington  and  Ottawa  on  this  and  otfier 
Canada-United  States  issues  in  recent  wedks. 

OPPOSED    BY    HOOCES 

U.S.  Commerce  Secretary  Luther  Hodjes 
has  tried  to  rally  U.S.  auto  compai^fes 
against  the  plan.  He  has  said  the  Unl:ed 
States  will  retaliate  If  the  Canadian  pan 
violates  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade   (GATT). 

Drury  In  his  announcement  said  no  iiew 
trade  restrictions  are  Involved  and  the  plan 
win  be  carried  out  "entirely  within  the  cjn- 
text  of  Canada's  trade  agreement  commit- 
ments." 


Said  finance  minister  Walter  Gordon  last 
week:  "The  same  sort  of  thing  must  be  tried 
in  other   sectors  of  the  economy." 


Exhibit  No.  6 
Canada  Ready  To  Push  Auto  Parts  Exports: 

Consider  Time  Right  To  Step  Up  Output 
(By  Eugene  Griffin) 

Ottawa.  February  2. — The  Canadian  auto- 
motive industry  Is  geared  to  expand  exports 
of  cars  and  parts  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Within  the  industry  there  la  belief  that  the 
time  is  right  to  step  up  production. 

Economic  factors  include  lower  labor  costs, 
the  low  exchange  rate  of  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar, special  tariff  concessions,  and  relatively 
low  American  tariffs. 

The  trend  to  manufacture  automotive 
products  In  Canada  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  has  been  highlighted  by  Studebaker 
Corp.'s  move  from  South  Bend.  Ind.,  to  Ham- 
ilton. Ontario. 

WASN'T  first,  however 

Studebaker  v/aa  not  the  first  car  manu- 
facturer, however,  to  see  an  advantage  In  a 
Canadian  base. 

Volvo,  of  Sweden,  exports  Canadian-as- 
sembled cars  to  the  United  States  from  a 
plant  opened  last  year  at  Dartmouth.  Nova 
Scotia,  on  Halifax  Harbor.  Wages  are  lower 
there  than  In  Hamilton. 

Greyhound  Corp..  produces  buses  at  a  sub- 
sidiary plant  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  for  final 
assembly  across  the  border  at  Pembina, 
N.  Dak.,  70  miles  away. 

About  200  buses  will  be  turned  out  this 
year  In  this  operation,  which  gives  work  to 
500  Canadians  in  Winnipeg  and  50  Americans 
in  Pembina.  North  Dakota  offers  State  tax 
inducements  to  encourage  such  Canadian 
programs. 

pushing  parts  exports 

Canada  Is  pushing  the  export  of  automo- 
tive parts  to  Detroit  and  other  car  assembly 

centers. 

Canada  exported  $2,897,826  worth  of  car 
parts  to  the  United  States  last  November,  up 
from  $517,599  in  November  1962.  Sales  of 
Canadian  car  parts  to  all  countries  Increased 
to  $4,014,652  in  November  1963.  from  $2.- 
356,781  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  first  11  months  last  year,  exports 
of  automotive  parts  to  the  United  States 
were  up  to  $17,054,858.  from  $4,745,109  In 
1962,  and  sales  to  all  countries  rose  to  $29,- 
834,590  in  the  corresponding  period  In  1963, 
from  $17,683,989  in  1962. 

Canadian  automobile  manufactiu-ers,  al- 
most entirely  American  owned,  are  encour- 
aged to  obtain  more  parts,  components  and 
equipment  from  Canadian  sources  of  supply, 
and  to  Import  less  from  the  United  States. 

URGED    TO    but    CANADIAN 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  also  are 
asked  to  urge  their  parent  corporations  to 
buy  parts  In  Canada  Instead  of  buying  from 
small  suppliers  In  Michigan,  Dllnols,  or  other 
States. 

Plants  in  Canada,  however,  have  to  Import 
major  components  not  manufactured  In 
Canada.  The  companies  are  offered  exemp- 
tion from  Canadian  tariffs  on  these  Imported 
Items,  to  the  value  of  parts  or  cars  which 
they  export  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States. 

About  40,000  persons  work  in  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  In  Canada.  Another 
35,000  Canadians  have  Jobs  producing  auto- 
motive parts.  These  totals  are  rising  now 
and  the  Industry  and  the  Government 
expect  them  to  continue  to  grow. 

CAR    OUTPUT    UP    24.5    PRECENT 

The  Industry  produced  533,783  passenger 
cars  In  1963.  an  Increase  of  24.5  percent  from 
1962. 

Canada's  new  system  of  granting  tariff 
exemptions  to  producers  to  equal  their  own 


exports  to  the  United  States  has  come  under 
criticism  In  the  United  States,  as  a  form  of 
subsidy  to  evade  trade  agreements.  The 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  has  been  reported 
investigating  the  plan. 

Paul  Martin,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs,  said,  however,  "that  he 
Is  not  worried  about  any  possible  American 
retaliation."  He  has  predicted  that  Canada 
win  extend  the  tariff  device  to  promote  ex- 
ports by  other  Canadian  industries,  such 
as  aircraft  and  chemical. 

Exhibit  No.  7 

Canada  Auto  Part  Sales  to  United  States 

Up  400  Percent 

(By  Eugene  Griffin) 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  February  24. — Canadian 
shipments  of  automotive  parts  end  engines 
to  the  United  States  increased  more  than 
400  percent  last  year  to  $32,063,168.  the  Do- 
minion bureau  of  statistics  reported  today. 
A  year  earlier  the  total  was  $7,746,793. 

Since  last  November  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment through  special  legislation  has  en- 
couraged more  shipments  of  automobile 
engines  and  parts.  Canadian  companies  may 
import  components  free  of  duty  up  to  the 
value  of  complete  cars  or  automobile  parts 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

All  automobile  manufacturing  and  as- 
sembling plants  in  Canada  are  subsidiaries 
of  American  corporations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Swedish-owned  Volvo  plant,  near  Hall- 
fax.  Nova  Scotia. 

reluctant  to  discuss 
A  Toronto  paper  said  last  week  that  the 
automobile  Industry  won't  discuss  the  ex- 
tent of  business  with  Its  new  and  cheaper 
supply  sources  in  Canada  because  1964  is  an 
election  year  In  the  United  States,  and  also 
a  year  for  new  labor  contracts. 

The  Toronto  Industrial  Commission  has 
said  It  expects  that  the  establishment  of  new 
automotive  supply  plants  will  highlight  ac- 
tivity In  the  Toronto  area  this  year.  W.  A. 
Willson.  general  manager  of  the  commission, 
said  the  main  reason  for  this  industrial 
growth  Is  the  Government's  policy  to  promote 
Canadian  automobile  components  for  export 
in  the  United  States. 

Canada  also  is  studying  other  industries 
that  could  export  to  parent  companies  in  the 
United  States  through  use  of  special  tariff 
privileges. 

SUGGESTS    AIRCRAFT 

Canada's  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  Paul  Martin,  has  suggested  that  Ca- 
nadian aircraft  and  chemical  Industries  could 
increase  sales  in  the  United  States  through 
the  tariff  exemption  that  is  boosting  auto 
part  exports. 

Canadian  exports  to  all  countries  last  year 
amounted  to  a  record  $6,798,538,017,  an  In- 
crease of  10  percent  from  1962. 

The  United  States  imported  $3,766,400,000 
worth  of  Canadian  goods  last  year. 

Exports  to  Russia  and  eastern  European 
Communist  countries  amounted  to  $211,071.- 
000.  and  to  Red  China.  $104,738,000. 

Wheat,  with  huge  shipments  to  Communist 
countries,  displaced  newsprint  as  Canada's 
No.  1  export  for  the  first  Ume  since  1952. 

Canada's  exports  to  Communist  Cuba  went 
up  from  less  than  $11  million  In  1962  to  $16,- 
432,672  last  year.  This  was  only  half  of  what 
Canada  sent  to  Cuba  in  1961.  however,  when 
Canadian  exporters  reaped  their  highest 
profits  as  a  result  of  the  American  embargo 
on  trade  with  Premier  Fidel  Castro. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  26.  pub- 
lished an  article  on  this  subject  which 
spells  out  the  actions  already  taken  by 
many  automotive  companies;  and  also 
future  plans  of  others.  It  is  headed, 
"Canadian  Car  Push:  Dominion  Tempts 
U.S.  Auto  Firms  To  Move  Parts  Output 
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to  North;  Tariff  Lures  Arouse  Interest; 
Some  Parts  Likely  To  Be  Exported  Back 
Into  United  States;  Impact  on  Jobs, 
Dollar  Drain." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  26. 1964] 
Canadian  Car  Push:  Dominion  Tempts  U.S. 
AUTO  Firms  To  Move  Parts  Output  to 
North;  Tariff  Lures  Arouse  Interest; 
Some  Parts  Likely  To  Be  Exported  Back 
Into  United  States 

(By  Jerry  Fnnt) 
Detroit. — A  few  weeks  ago  word  spread  at 
the  Dodge  plant  in  mldtown  Detroit  that  130 
foundry  Jobs  would  be  moved  to  a  plant  a 
few  miles  away  at  the  end  of  the  1964  model 
run.  The  news  caused  consternation — ^for 
the  few  miles  wlU  take  the  Jobs  across  the 
Detroit  River  and  into  Canada,  where  they'll 
be  out  of  reach  of  U.S.  workers. 

A  number  of  other  auto  Industry  Jobs  are 
likely  to  move  Into  Canda  soon.  too.  For  the 
Canadian  Government  seems  to  be  succeed- 
ing in  attempts  to  get  American  car  makers 
to  expand  production  of  auto  parts  in  Can- 
ada— at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Dominion  tariff  schedules  already  offer  a 
strong  Incentive  to  U.S.  auto  firms,  whose 
subsidiaries  build  nearly  all  Canadian  cars, 
to  make  the  parts  for  these  cars  in  Canada, 
too.  If  a  Canadian-assembled  car  is  of  60 
percent  Canadian  content — including  la- 
bor— Its  maker  pays  only  light  tariffs  on 
parts  Imported  from  the  United  States;  If  Its 
Canadian  content  Is  less,  the  parts  tariffs  are 
much  heavier. 

CANADIAN  PARTS  FOB  U.S.  CARS? 

Now  the  Canadian  Government  also  Is 
tempting  U.S.  firms  to  make  parts  in  Canada 
for  shipment  back  Into  the  United  States. 
Its  offer:  If  a  Canadian  auto  plant  exports 
parts.  It  wUl  get  tariff  rebates  on  the  parts 
It  must  stlU  Import.  Officials  estimate  that 
if  U.S.  firms  respond  fully,  their  Canadian 
subsidiaries  could  earn  rebates  of  $35  million 
a  year — an  Impressive  sum  In  the  Canadian 
auto  industry.  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Canadian 
subsidiary  earned  only  $24.3  mnilon  profit  In 
all  1963. 

The  lures  appear  to  be  working.  General 
Motors  Corp.  announced  a  few  days  ago  that 
it  wlU  spend  $120  mlUion  to  build  Canadian 
auto  and  truck  assembly  and  parts  plants  In 
the  next  2  years.  That  would  be  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  It  has  spent  In  Canada  In 
any  previous  2-year  period. 

Whether  GM  will  buUd  any  parts  in  Canada 
for  export  back  into  the  United  States  Isn't 
known.  But  all  Its  competitors  already  use 
at  least  a  small  amount  of  Canadian  parts 
In  their  U.S.-assembled  cars,  and  there  are 
indications  the  total  may  expand  greatly. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  says  it  will  make  a  major 
move  in  Canada  within  6  months;  it  has  been 
learned  that  Ford  has  considered  plans  for 
making  in  Canada  some  radios  and  automatic 
transmissions  for  Its  U.S.  cars. 

And  Lynn  Townsend,  president  of  Chrys- 
ler Corp..  recently  told  a  Canadian  audience 
that  within  20  years  American  automakers 
may  get  their  entire  supply  of  some  impor- 
tant parts,  such  as  frames,  engines,  or  trans- 
missions, from  Canada,  while  Canadian  as- 
sembly plants  may  build  cars  for  both  coun- 
tries. Canadians  don't  have  to  wait  20  years 
to  see  the  latter;  Studebaker  Corp.  last  De- 
cember began  assembling  all  Its  cars  in 
Canada. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    THREAT 

Such  developments  are  anjrthlng  but  wel- 
come In  Washington.  If  carried  very  far. 
they  could   aggravate   the   U.S.   balance-of- 


payments  deficit  (excess  of  money  going  out 
of  the  U.S.  over  money  coming  In).  They 
won't  help  cut  the  U.S.  unemployment  rate 
under  its  present  5.4  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  either.  Even  if  few  Jobs  are  actually 
moved  across  the  border,  new  Jobs  will  be 
created  In  Canada  that  otherwise  would  be 
created  In  the  United  States. 

So  Commerce  Secretary  Hodges  has  advised 
the  automakers  to  "get  up  on  their  hind 
legs"  and  fight  Canadian  attempte  to  lure 
their  plants  northward.  But  so  far  his  words 
have  not  been  backed  by  U.S.  action.  It's 
true  the  U.S.  raised  tariffs  sharply  on  some 
Imported  auto  parts  last  fall,  and  Canadians 
are  protesting.  But  the  Canadians  think 
this  was  a  coincidental  part  of  a  general 
reclassification  of  many  U.S.  tariff  rates,  and 
not  a  retaliatory  move. 

At  any  rate,  the  Canadian  Government  Is 
pushing  ahead  with  its  offers.  It's  out  to 
slash  a  $1.2  billion  yearly  deficit  In  Canada's 
balance  of  payments  with  the  United  States; 
Imports  of  auto  parts  now  account  for  about 
half  that  deficit.  And  It  believes  mass  pro- 
duction of  auto  parts  In  Canada  could  lower 
Canadian  car  prices,  which  now  run  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  the  United  States. 
A  standard -sized  Ford  Galaxle  500,  for  In- 
stance, lists  for  $2,405  In  Canada  (Canadian 
money)  against  $2,047  (U.S.  money)  In  the 
United  States. 

STIFFER  ACTION   HINTED 

There  have.  In  fact,  been  hints  that  if  the 
lure  of  tariff  rebates  doesn't  pull  many  U.S. 
auto-parts  plants  northward,  the  Canadian 
Government  will  try  some  more  coercive 
measures.  "The  Government  has  explained 
pretty  vividly  that  It  Intends  to  rectify  the 
trade  Imbalance  by  some  means,"  says  the 
president  of  a  Canadian  automaker.  "If 
this  doesn't  work  It  will  try  something 
stiff  er." 

American  auto  executives,  however,  don't 
sound  as  If  they'll  have  to  be  pushed  very 
hard.  Roy  Chapln,  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  American  Motors  Corp..  which  Is  eye- 
ing tariff  rebates  it  believes  could  bring  Its 
Canadian  subsidiary  an  extra  $4  mlUion  a 
year,  cans  the  Canadians  "Ingenious  In  us- 
ing the  carrot  technique."  And  Chrysler 
President  Townsend  calls  the  tariff-rebate 
offer  "a  very  strong  stimulant  to  our  busi- 
ness Imaginations." 

Already  Canadian  exports  of  auto  parts 
are  rising  sharply,  though  the  total  still  Is 
small.  In  1961  Canada  exported  $36.4  million 
worth  of  autos  and  parts.  Including  $11.9 
million  to  the  United  States.  In  1962  It  ex- 
ported $61.3  minion  worth,  Including  $14.5 
million  to  the  United  States.  And  in  the  first 
10  months  last  year  the  export  total  rose  to 
$95.4  million.  Including  $38  million  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 

One  reason  exports  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  have  been  rising  Is  that 
American  auto  makers  have  been  letting 
their  Canadian  units  do  more  of  their  world 
exporting.  And  the  rise  In  exports  to  the 
United  States  apparently  has  only  begun;  the 
first  10  months  of  1963  cover  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Canadian  push  for  more  parts 
plants. 

U.S.  automakers  are  often  secretive  about 
their  plans  to  build  such  plants,  partly  out  of 
fear  they'll  be  accused  of  "exporting  Jobs." 
Here,  however,  Is  a  rundown  of  aU  that  can 
be  learned  about  what  Is  happening: 

Chrysler  recently  bought  a  Canadian 
foundry  In  Windsor.  Ontario,  and  plans  to 
increase  engine  production  there.  Some  en- 
gine block  casting  and  machine  work  on 
engine  parts  is  moving  from  Detroit  to  Can- 
ada this  fall. 

One  Industry  source  says  this  Is  only  pre- 
liminary to  a  major  Chrysler  englne-bulldlng 
program  In  Canada.  He  says  that  In  the  1966 
model  year  Chrysler  plans  to  build  225,000 
compact  car  engines  In  Canada,  with  the  ma- 
jority to  be  exported,  many  to  the  United 
States.    Rod  Todgham,  president  of  Chrysler 


of  Canada,  concedes  "It  Is  more  economical 
for  us  to  get  Into  engine  production"  In 
Canada;  right  now  an  automated  V-8  engine 
line  In  Chrysler's  Windsor  plant  runs  only  2 
hours  a  day,  and  could  expand  output  greatly 
while  cutting  costs. 

FORD  PLANS 

Karl  Scott,  president  of  Ford  of  Canada, 
says,  "We're  making  a  tremendous  number  of 
studies  as  to  what  may  be  done,  none  of 
which  Is  ready  for  disclosure."  But  It  has 
been  learned  that  Ford  has  considered  build- 
ing a  partsmaklng  plant  In  Canada  for  the 
Ford  Autollte  division.  In  addition  to  its  dis- 
cussions of  making  radios  and  automatic 
transmissions  In  the  Dominion. 

Ford  last  year  sent  $110  mUlion  of  U.S.- 
made  parts  Into  Canada,  and  brought  only 
$30  million  of  parts  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States.  But  Ford  men  figure  they  can 
halve  this  $80  million  trade  difference  In  5 
to  10  years.  Chrysler  can  cut  Its  trade  Im- 
balance In  parts  with  Canada  In  half  in  4 
or  5  years,  Mr.  Todgham  says. 

American  Motors  Corp.  Is  stepping  up  its 
buying  of  auto  bumpers,  headlamps,  wheel 
covers,  and  transmission  parts  from  Canadian 
partsmakers  for  U.S.  cars.  This  year  it  fig- 
ures on  buying  $5  million  worth  of  such 
parts,  up  from  $1   to  $1.5   mniion   In    1963. 

Gordon  Grundy,  president  of  Studebaker 's 
Canadian  operation,  figures  the  company  can 
seU  15,000  to  20,000  Canadlan-bullt  cars  a 
year  In  the  United  States  at  "rock  bottom." 
This  summer  Studebaker  also  will  stop  mak- 
ing engines  In  South  Bend.  Ind..  that  It  now 
ships  to  Canada;  Industry  sources  say  It 
probably  will  buy  Canadian-made  engines 
from  one  of  Its  competitors. 


GM  EXPANSION 

Up  to  now  GM  has  been  the  big  holdout  • 
against  the  trend;  It  uses  no  Canadian  parts 
In  Its  U.S.-bunt  cars.  But  this  may  change.  , 
The  company  announced  last  week  It  will 
build  a  new  trim  plant  In  Windsor,  near 
Detroit,  and  a  truck  chassis  plant  at  Its 
Canadian  headquarters  In  Oshawa,  near 
Toronto.  It  also  will  expand  the  Oshawa  car 
assembly  plant  and  build  another  assembly 
plant  In  Canada,  though  it  won't  say  where; 
altogether.  GM  says,  the  expansion  program 
will  create  4,000  new  Canadian  Jobs.  While 
it's  not  clear  whether  GM's  expanded  Cana- 
dian units  will  export  parts  to  the  United 
States,  a  Canadian  GM  official  says  "we'd 
certainly  like  to." 

This  activity  by  automakers  Is  being 
paralleled  by  Canadian  expansions  by  Inde- 
pendent U.S.  parts  makers,  though  not  all 
of  them  are  happy  about  It.  An  executive 
of  a  major  American  parts  maker,  confid- 
ing that  Detroit  companies  are  asking  him 
to  transfer  some  operations  to  Canada,  com- 
plains that  "they  don't  mind  us  spending 
$500,000  to  move  something." 

The  trend  nevertheless  Is  gathering.  Mc- 
Cord  Corp.  of  Detroit  will  build  100.000  radi- 
ators in  Canada  for  U.S.  cars  during  the  1965 
model  year,  says  James  Hayward,  executive 
vice  president.  He  figures  the  radiators  wUl 
be  worth  $2  to  $2.5  million. 

Kysor  Industrial  Corp.  of  CadUlac,  Mich., 
bought  a  Canadian  auto  parts  maker  In  Jan- 
uary and  plans  to  shift  some  of  Its  U.S.  pro- 
duction there.  About  20  Jobs  will  be  added 
to  the  140-man  Canadian  operation,  says  R. 
A.  Welgel.  president.  And  Rockwell -Stand- 
ard Corp.  of  Pittsburgh  last  fall  bought  76 
percent  of  Ontario  Steel  Products  Co..  a 
Canadian  auto  parts  maker. 

MORI  U.S.   DOMINATION 

Such  expansions  have  their  Ironic  asi>ect8. 
The  whole  trend  Is  bound  to  Increase  U.S. 
domination  of  the  Canadian  auto  parts  In- 
dustry. Not  only  wUl  more  American-owned 
companies  make  parts  In  Canada,  but  as 
they  Introduce  new  competition  Canadian- 
owned  parts  makers  that  are  Inefficient  and 
don't  have  money  for  expansion  wUl  "pass 
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out  of  existence."  predicts  Mr.  Todgham 
Canadian  Chrysler.  i 

Canadian  Government  officials  are  wdll 
aware  of  this— and  the  sensitivity  of  Cana- 
dian voters  to  U.S.  domination  of  CanadK.n 
industry.  But  they're  determined  to  5° 
ahead  with  their  plans.  "We've  got  to  ta  ce 
our  chances  on  this  thing,  but  in  the  long 
run  we  think  well  be  better  off."  says  B. 
O.  Barrow,  assistant  to  the  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Industry. 

Even  without  lures  to  build  auto  parts  in 
Canada  for  export  to  the  United  Statts. 
American  automakers  might  well  be  ^x- 
pandlng  their  Canadian  parts  output,  as  tie 
Canadian  market  Itself  Is  growing.  Can- 
ada last  year  built  533,000  cars  and  99.0 00 
trucks,  a  record,  though  the  figures  ere 
dwarfed  by  the  9  million  vehicles  built  In 
the  United  States  In  1963. 

MARKET    GROWTH    PREDICTIONS 

Ford  expects  production  to  grow  3.5  per- 
cent a  year,  and  GM  figures  Canadian  c^r- 
truck  volume  will  run  between  665.000  ahd 
750  000  by  1968.  Chrysler  sees  close  to  803,- 
000  Canadian  car  sales  In  5  years,  and  ex- 
pects to  Increase  Its  own  Canadian  cur- 
truck  volume  this  year  by  10.000  units  o'rer 
Its  97  000  sales  of  1963.  American  Motsrs 
expects  to  sell  35.000  cars  In  Canada  t^ls 
year  up  from  28.000  last  year.  i 

None  of  this  brings  any  Joy  to  U.S.  work*  rs. 
who  generally  don't  have  seniority  rights  to 
move  into  Canada  with  any  Jobs  that  ml(  :ht 
be  transferred,  even  If  they  were  willing  to 
accept  Canada's  generally  lower  wage  scales. 
When  the  Canadians   first  announced  tMeir 
plans  to  lure  more  parts  production,  a  Gov- 
ernment official   said  It   would  mean  60j>00 
new    Jobs.      Other    officials    have    since    <»ls- 
counted    this   estimate   but   they   likely  bre 
anxious  to  avoid  U.S.  charges  of  Job  stealljng. 
Auto  men  figure  moves  now  underway]  or 
in  prospect  could  switch  5,000  U.S.  Jobs  ihto 
Canada,    besides    creating    new    ones    th^re 
United    Auto    Workers    Union     locals    h^ve 
counted    500   Jobs    going    Into    Canada   sbon 
from  Chrysler's  Detroit  Dodge  and  Trenton, 
Mich.,  engine  plants,  and  they  don't  Ukd^lt. 
"We  must  make  every  effort  to  provide  Jobs 
for  all  workers  by  bringing  new  Jobs  Into  In- 
dustry rather  than  moving  them  out  of  our 
midst  into  another  country."   Steve  Paatca. 
president  of  UAW  local  3.  protested  In  a  t»le- 
gram  to  Chrysler  President  Townsend.     He 
also  sent  a  wire  to  President  Johnson,  asking 
for  help  In  stopping  the  move.     His  answer, 
from  Assistant  Labor  Secretary  James  Reyn- 
olds, wasn't  very    consoling.     Mr.  Reynblds 
said  the  Government  covUdn't  stop  the  iriove 
but  added  that  If  "the  workers  need  assist- 
ance   in  locating  new  Jobs  the  resource*  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  will  be  avail- 
able." 

Foreign  automakers  have  also  shownl  in- 
terest In  the  Canadian  market.  Volvt).  a 
Swedish  carmaker,  has  opened  a  Canadian 
assembly  plant  that  turns  out  45  cars  a  week. 
And  Renault,  the  French  carmaker,  has  keen 
considering  a  plant  in  French-speaking 
Quebec. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  grave  matter.  It  deserves  urient 
and  immediate  action  from  the  priper 
Government  officials  unless  we  war*  to 
resign  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  some  60tOOO 
jobs  to  Canada  in  this  one  IndustrjfL 


has 


THE  TAX  CUT.  OUR  SENIOR  CWI 
ZENS.  AND  RUMORS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  it 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  J,  vi- 
cious rumor  is  sweeping  the  Nation  Con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  recently  parsed 
tax  cut  bill  on  our  senior  citizens.        | 

According   to  this  rumor,  the  addi- 
tional $600  exemption  for  persons  pver 


the  age  of  65  has  been  eliminated.  In- 
stead of  being  able  to  take  $1,200  off  their 
income  tax.  so  the  nimor  goes,  over-65 
taxpayers  only  be  able  to  take  only  the 
standard  $600  exemption  off  their  in- 
come tax. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President, 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  this  matter. 
There  is  absolutely  no  truth  to  this  ru- 
mor. The  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
specifically  retains  the  double  $1,200  ex- 
emption for  taxpayers  over  the  age  of  65. 
I  have  also  been  informed  that  there 
is  a  rumor  spreading  among  our  senior 
citizens  that  social  security  benefits  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits  will  no  long- 
er be  tax  free.  Once  again  let  me  put 
it  squarely  in  the  Record  that  this  rumor 
is  untrue  and  that  social  security  bene- 
fits and  railroad  retirement  benefits  re- 
main tax  free  under  the  new  law. 

Par  from  harming  the  elderly,  the  new 
tax  cut  bill  contains  many  provisions 
that  favor  our  senior  citizens.  The  new 
law  exempts  from  capital  gains  taxation 
the  first  $20,000  of  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  a  personal  residence  by  a  taxpayer 
aged  65  or  over,  providing  he  has  lived 
in  the  home  for  at  least  5  of  the  past  8 
years.  I  authored  such  legislation  in  a 
previous  Congress  and  am  delighted  that 
this  provision  has  now  been  accepted. 

The  new  law  also  further  liberalizes 
medical  deductions  where  the  elderly  are 
concerned.  Up  until  now  persons  over  65 
have  been  subject  to  the  rule  limiting 
deductions  for  drugs  and  medicines  to 
outlays  above  1  percent  of  their  income. 
The  new  law  repeals  this  1 -percent  rule 
and  allows  the  elderly  to  deduct  the  full 
cost  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

A  third  benefit  liberalizes  the  special 
tax  credit  granted  to  retired  couples 
against  dividend  income  and  other  kinds 
of  investment  income  on  joint  returns. 
The  old  law  allowed  a  husband  aged  65 
or  over  to  take  a  tax  credit  on  investment 
income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,524  pro- 
vided he  previously  held  a  job  10  years. 
But  if  his  wife  had  not  had  this  work 
experience,  he  could  not  make  a  similar 
computation  on  her  behalf.  The  new 
law  increases  to  a  maximum  of  $2,286  the 
retirement  income  on  which  the  couple 
can  take  the  credit  provided  both  are 
over  the  age  of  65. 

Also  benefiting  some  elderly  taxpay- 
ers is  the  optional  minimum  standard 
deduction  provision  of  the  new  bill. 
Under  this  provision,  an  over-65  tax- 
payer who  does  not  itemize  deductions 
can  either  take  the  standard  10  percent 
deduction  or  else  figure  his  deduction  in 
a  new  way.  Under  this  new  plan,  he  is 
allowed  $300  for  himself  and  an  addi- 
tional $100  for  each  additional  exemp- 
tion. Since  he  receives  an  additional 
exemption  by  being  over  age  65.  and  still 
another  if  his  wife  is  over  age  65.  this 
new  law  can  provide  an  additional  $200 
in  tax  deductions  for  elderly  married 
couoles. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Congress 
has  a  good  record  where  voting  tax  bene- 
fits to  the  elderly  is  concerned.  I  my- 
self, along  with  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  voted  to  increase  social 
security  benefits  back  in  1961.  Both 
Houses  also  supported  enthusiastically 
the  tax  benefits  for  the  elderly  cited 
above.    It  is  to  maintain  our  good  record 


in  this  area  that  I  want  to  squelch  once 
and  for  all  the  various  untrue  nmiors 
that  the  new  tax  cut  bill  will  be  directly 
harmful  to  our  senior  citizens. 


LAWBOOKS,    U.S.A. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Federal  Bar  Association,  and  the 
U  S  Information  Agency  on  the  forma- 
tion of  Lawbooks,  U.S.A.  This  unique 
and  significant  program  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Lawbooks  is  a  nonprofit  venture 
whereby  paper  back  books  on  the  nature 
of  the  American  legal  system  are  sent 
to  opinlonmakers  in  the  emerging  na- 
tions. 

Second.  There  will  be  no  cost  to  our 
Government,  though  the  benefits  will  be 
great. 

Third.  It  is  a  lawyer-to-lawyer  ap- 
proach to  foster  an  international  appre- 
ciation of  the  rule  of  law. 

Fourth.  The  books  will  be  distributed 
overseas  by  volunteer  Peace  Corps  law- 
yers. USIA  posts,  and  foreign  bar  asso- 
ciation leaders. 

Fifth.  This  project  is  being  admin- 
istered by  the  younger  lawyers  of  our 
Nation. 

You   may   remember.   Mr.   President, 
that  during  the  occupation  of  Japan  after 
cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  sponsored  a  program  where- 
by Government  agencies  were  asked  to 
donate    surplus    copies   of    the    United 
States  Code  and  committee  documents 
and  reports  relating  to  our  Criminal  Code 
and  our  judicial  system.     These  books 
and  pamphlets  were  then  distributed  in 
Japan  through  the  facilities  of  the  Army 
Judge  Advocate  General's  office  to  stu- 
dents, lawyers,  and  judges.    This  under- 
taking received  widespread  acclaim  from 
the  Japanese  Bar  Association   and   an 
official  citation  from  the  commanding 
general  of  our  forces  in  the  Far  East. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  whom  we  all 
remember  in  our  prayers  today.     I  am 
told  that  the  Japanese  judicial  system 
and  the  criminal  code  are  similar  In  many 
respects  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Lawbooks,  U.S.A.  revives  the  spirit  of 
this  earlier  program,  but  is  more  ambi- 
tious in  scope.  The  participating  bar  as- 
sociations now  hope  to  send  paper  back 
books  to  lawyers,  professors  and  students 
in  all  of  the  emerging  nations.  Each 
lawyer  is  being  asked  to  donate  one  pack- 
et to  a  fellow  lawyer  overseas  and  to 
correspond  with  him  on  a  lawyer-to- 
lawyer  basis.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
legal  profession  of  our  country  under- 
stands that  lawyers  in  these  new  nations 
must  know  and  have  the  very  feel  of  the 
American  concept  of  law  if  peace  through 
law  is  to  be  achieved. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  serve  as 
a  trustee  on  the  Lawbooks.  U.S.A.  Na- 
tional Committee  along  with  such  prom- 
inent lawyer-statesmen  as  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark.  Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara. 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs.  G.  Mennen  Williams;  Dean  Er- 
win  Oriswold.  of  Harvard  Law  School; 
Dean  Clyde  Ferguson,  of  Howard  Law 
School;  former  USIA  Director,  Edward 
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R.  Murrow;  former  Governor  Harold 
Stassen,  and  former  ABA  and  FBA  presi- 
dents Charles  Rhyne  and  Earl  Kintner. 
I  think  that  this  distinguished  board  sug- 
gests the  worthy  nature  of  this  under- 
taking. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  younger  lawyers  of 
our  country  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  contribution  to  world  understand- 
ing through  law.  I  urge  you  to  encour- 
age and  support  them  in  this  most  noble 
project. 

HIGH  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS  AWARD  TO  MR.  GEORGE 
F.  GETTY  n 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  held  its  annual  con- 
ference of  national  and  State  officials  in 
Washington.  This  conference  was  at- 
tended by  approximately  500  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  leaders.  An  annual  ban- 
quet honored  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Services.  At 
that  banquet  oiu*  beloved  President  pro 
tempore,  Carl  Hayden,  received,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  first  Annual  Con- 
gressional Award. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
earned  the  respect  of  our  Nation  for  the 
service  it  performs  in  recognizing  those 
citizens  who  make  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  strengthening  of 
America. 

A  native  son  of  California,  Mr.  George 
F.  Getty  n,  was  also  the  recipient  of 
one  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars' 
highest  awards.  March  8.  1964,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo, 
awarded  the  Commander  In  Chief's  Gold 
Medal  With  Citation  to  Mr.  Getty. 

This  award  was  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Getty's  efforts  to  help  alert  our  Nation 
to  the  subtle,  but  profoundly  dangerous, 
methods  by  which  international  commu- 
nism is  using  trade  and  commerce  as 
weapons  of  penetration  and  aggression. 
Mr.  Getty,  who  has  set  a  high  exam- 
ple of  business  achievement,  community 
leadership,  and  patriotic  endeavor,  well 
deserved  this  award. 

Commander  Lombardo's  presentation 
remarks  clearly  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  George  F.  Getty  was  selected  to  re- 
ceive this  honor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  remarks  by  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  commander  in 
chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  pre- 
senting the  VP.W.  Commander  in 
Chiefs  Gold  Medal  and  Citation  to  Mr. 
George  F.  Getty,  n,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remahks  bt  Commander  in  Chiet  Joseph  J. 
Lombardo    Presenting    VFW    Commander 
IN  Chief  Gold  Medal  and  CrTATioN  to  Mr. 
George  F.  Getty  H.  for  Outstanding  Con- 
tributions   TO    Our    National    Securitt, 
March  8,  1964.  Cotillion  Room 
The  man  who,  while  deeply   Involved  in 
day-to-day  business  activities,  still  remains 
aware  of  his  overriding  responsltjlllty  as  a  cit- 


izen to  help  protect  our  Nation  is.  Indeed,  an 
asset  to  our  way  of  life.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  all  too  few  who  demonstrate  this  ad- 
mirable characteristic. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  have  with  us 
today  one  who  has  set  such  a  high  example 
of  business  achievement  and  active  patriot- 
ism. 

Mr.  George  F.  Getty  is  such  a  person.  He 
is  a  man  of  distinguished  achievement  In  the 
business  world.  He  is  president  of  the  Tide- 
water OH  Co..  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
America  and  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
In  his  native  city  of  Los  Angeles  he  Is  active 
in  civic  affairs  as  a  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  World  Affairs  Council  and  a  director 
of  the  Southern  California  Symphony  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  also  glad  to  say  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  VFW  in  good  standing. 

He  is.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  an  oversea 
veteran.  He  enlisted  In  the  Army  in  1942. 
serving  in  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and  Japan, 
and  was  discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

But.  while  no  longer  "on  active  duty,"  he 
has  continued  to  serve  our  Nation  well.  He 
knows  communism  and  its  dangers.  He 
knows  what  Khrushchev  really  meant  when 
he  said  "We  declare  war  on  you  in  the  peace- 
ful field  of  trade." 

Mr.  Getty  has.  through  much  effort  and 
study,  become  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  Kremlin's  use  of  trade,  especially  oil.  as 
an  instrument  of  Red  aggression.  But.  he 
didn't  get  his  knowledge  secondhand.  In 
1960.  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Petroleum 
Exchange  Delegation  to  Russia,  and  he  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity.  He  traveled  to 
the  various  Russian  oilfields  and  refineries, 
and  with  a  trained  eye  he  evaluated  Russian 
capabilities  and  intentions  in  terms  of  a 
Red  oil  offensive. 

He  has  used  this  information  to  help  alert 
our  Nation  to  the  subtle,  but  great,  danger  of 
the  Russian  use  of  i>etroleum  as  a  means  of 
penetrating  and  disrupting  the  economy  of 
free  nations. 

One  of  his  outstanding  speeches,  before 
the  Petroleiun  Institute  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  been  extensively  reprinted  both  in  the 
press  and  In  the  Congressional  Record.  He 
was  paid  the  high  honor  of  being  the  subject 
of  complimentary  remarks  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Dirksen,  who 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Getty's  warning  Is  "probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive, authoritative,  and  understand- 
able analysis  of  the  Russian  oil  situation, 
both  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  international  trade,"  and  also  that 
Mr.  Getty's  speech  "Is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  Russian 
techniques  of  expansion  through  the  vise 
of  trade." 

Therefore,  in  recognition  of  his  sense  of 
responsibility  as  a  citizen,  of  his  able  and 
dedicated  efforts  to  alert  our  Nation  to  the 
dangers  of  Communist  commercial  aggres- 
sion, and  because  of  his  resulting  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  security.  It  is  my 
privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  to  present 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Getty  the  Commander  in 
Chief's  Gold  Medal  and  citation. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  are  aware  of  the  brave  strug- 
gles of  the  three  Baltic  nations — Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania — to  throw  off  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  Soviet  Russian  dicta- 
torship. But  many  Americans  are  not 
aware  of  the  equally  determined  strug- 
gles of  a  fourth  Baltic-area  nation — the 
Byelorussian  Republic — to  shake  off  the 


chains  of  Communist  domination  and 
achieve  freedom  and  independence, 

Byelorussia  is  the  third  largest  constit- 
uent republic  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
contiguous  with  the  eastern  boundaries 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Its 
8  million  inhabitants  have  a  national 
history  dating  back  almost  seven  cen- 
turies. Tragically,  that  history  is  com- 
prised mainly  of  an  endless  struggle  to 
gain  independence  from  imperialist  Rus- 
sia 

Unification  of  the  Byelorussian  terri- 
tories began  early  in  the  13th  century, 
first  around  Navahradak  and  then 
around  Vilna.  By  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  the  nation  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  military  might  and  economic  and 
cultural  development.  The  Byelorus- 
sian people  succeeded  in  passing  on  their 
civilization  and  language  to  neighboring 
provinces.  Administratively  the  nation 
reached  a  level  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
advanced  states  of  Western  Europe,  with 
which  it  maintained  friendly  relations. 
In  the  late  16th  century,  czarist  Rus- 
sia successfully  drove  back  the  invading 
Mongols  and  then  turned  its  imperialistic 
eyes  westward  toward  Byelorussia.  In 
1563  the  Russian  hordes,  led  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  entered  Polacak,  one  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants were  massacred,  the  popula- 
tion falling  from  100,000  to  3,000  in  less 
than  a  year. 

For  the  next  2  centuries,  Byelorussia 
became  a  pawn  in  a  mighty  chessboard 
battle  between  Russian  and  Poland. 
Yearning  for  its  own  independence,  the 
small  nation  shifted  between  Polish  and 
Russian  domination  depending  on  the 
fortunes  of  war. 

In  the  19th  century.  Byelorussia  came 
permanently  imder  Russian  control  and 
the  people  were  subjected  to  the  same 
Russianizatlon    experience    in    all    the 
Baltic  nations  at  that  time.    The  Uni- 
versity of  Vilna  was  suppressed  and  all 
its   libraries   and   faculties   shipped   to 
Russia  proper.    No  high  schools  of  any 
kind   were   permitted   on   Byelorussian 
territory,  not  even  those  using  the  Rus- 
sian language.    The  Uniate  Church,  the 
major  national  religious  group  in  Byelo- 
russia, was  abolished,  its  property  con- 
fiscated, and  its  priests  and  monks  de- 
ported.   A  total  ban  was  imposed  on  all 
printed  works  In  the  Byelonissian  lan- 
guage, even  those  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  ravages  of  World  War  I  gave  the 
Byelorussians  their  first  real   opportu- 
nity to  win  their  independence.     Over- 
joyed at  the  overthrow  of  the  Russian 
Czar  in  1917.  they  assembled  in  national 
congress  at  Minsk.    The  Bolshevik  rulers 
of  Russia  tried  to  suppress  this  meeting 
by  having  Joseph  Stalin,  then  Commis- 
sar for  Nationality  Affairs,  surround  the 
Congress  building  with  a  Siberian  ar- 
mored infantry  division.    The  members 
of  the  assembly  refused  to  be  stopped, 
however,  and  met  in  a  locomotive  repair 
shop  in  order  to  plan  their  next  move. 

That  move  was  made  on  March  25, 
1918,  when  Byelorussia  proclaimed  its 
independence  and  adopted  a  provisional 
constitution.  The  constitution  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
the  right  to  form  labor  imlons,  the  right 
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to  strike,  liberty  of  conscience,  the  m 
violability  of  the  person  and  the  home, 
and  the  equaUty  of  all  citizens.  In  in- 
dustry, an  8-hour  day  was  introduced 

After  declaring  its  independence. 
Byelorussia  was  accorded  de  jure  r<<:- 
ognition  by  over  a  dozen  foreign  staties. 
But  that  independence  was  short  livfed. 
At  the  treaty  of  Brest- Li tovsk.  tihe 
Bolsheviks  signed  a  peace  treaty  w^th 
the  Germans  permitting  the  Kaiser's 
troops  to  occupy  three-quarters  of  the 
Byelorussian  territoi-y.  Opposed  to  the 
social  policies  of  the  new  government, 
the  Germans  disarmed  the  Byelorussian 
armies,  thereby  leaving  the  tiny  nation 
defenseless  at  the  end  of  World  Wa^  I 
when  the  German  Army  retreated  ^nd 
the  Red  Army  advanced  unopposed.    | 

Her  brief  period  of  independence  oier, 
Byelorussia's  history  since  World  Wat  I 
has  been  similar  to  her  history  for  cen- 
turies before  that.  She  has  shifted  bick 
and  forth  between  Russia.  Poland,  ind 
Germany,  all  depending  on  the  fortunes 
of  war  at  the  particular  moment.  To- 
day she  is  totally  under  the  yokel  of 
Soviet  Russian  rule  and  the  effortd^to 
suppress  the  Byelorxissian  national 
identity  which  began  under  the  o^ars 
continue  imabated.  I 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  in  the 
United  States  should  mark  the  46th  An- 
niversary of  the  Byelorussian  decla|ra- 
tion  of  independence.  The  seven  den- 
turies"  struggle  of  these  oppressed  peot)les 
to  form  their  own  nation  and  determine 
their  own  fate  demands  the  support  tnd 
respect  of  freemen  and  free  nations 
everywhere.  The  totalitarian  wall^  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  must  never  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  never-ending  struggle  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  to  deterr^ine 
their  own  free  destiny. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
California  and  the  World  Ocean:  The  Re- 

SOTTRCES  OF  THE  SEA— WHAT  DOES  THE  OCEAN 

Offer? 
(By  Milner  B.  Schaefer.  Institute  of  Marine 
Resources,  University  of  California) 
Seventeen   million   people    now    reside    In 
California,  three-quarters  of  them  within  an 
hour's  drive  of  the  seacoast.     It  Is  forecast 
that    by    1980.   the   State's   population   will 
reach  28  mUUon.     Of  these,  perhaps  20  mil- 
lion win  be  In  great  urban  communities  near 
the  sea.    We  live  In  Intimate  relation  to  the 
sea — it  determines  our  climate  and  weather. 
Is  a  bounteous  source  of  food  and  Industrial 
materials,  a  potential  source  of  our  most  criti- 
cal necessity— water,  and  a  convenient  place 
to  dispose  of  domestic  and  Industrial  wastes. 
It  provides  broad  freeways  for  our  commerce 
with  other  lands,  and  Is  a  paramount  source 
of  healthful  outdoor  recreation  and  esthetic 
and   Intellectual   satisfaction.     The  uses  of 
the  sea  will  be  of  Increasing  Importance  to 
the   State's    burgeoning   and    more    concen- 
trated  population,  but   their  multiplicity— 
and  some  areas  of  confllc1>-must  bring  In 
train    the    need    for    careful    planning    and 
formulation    of    adequate    public    policy.     I 
shall  attempt  to  review  briefly  some  of  the 
ways  In  which  the  world  ocean  Is.  and  will 
Increasingly  be,  of  Importance  to  California — 
Its  opportunities   and  problems   In  relation 
to  the  needs  of  our  developing  society. 

Note  that  the  resources  of  the  sea  Include 
not  only  the  useful  things  we  take  out  of  It — 
the  extractive  resources — such  as  fish,  min- 
erals, petroleum,  and  water,  but  also  the  ways 
we  use  It  to  our  benefit  which  Involve  no 
removals,  and.  In  the  Instance  of  waste  dis- 
posal. Involves  putting  In  materials  which 
would  be  an  embarrassment  on  land  but 
which  we  cheaply  and  conveniently  consign 
to  the  ocean. 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  SEAS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  po- 
tential worth  of  resources  of  the  5eas 
covering  three-fifths  of  our  globe  ong 
has  challenged  man's  Imagination  and 
ingenuity.  During  recent  years,  this  and 
other  countries  have  embarked  i^pon 
various  enterprises  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. These  activities  include  data- 
loging.  measuring,  mapping,  studying 
habits,  and  evaluating  physical  feattres. 
They  encompass  the  submerged  pori  ions 
of  the  earth,  the  mineral  contents,  and 
components  of  the  waters  of  the  jeas. 
and  the  marine  and  vegetable  life  which 
exist  in  them. 

Because  of  its  extensive  coastline  and 
long  maritime  history.  California  has  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  realization 
that  mankind  must  intensify  its  efforts 
to  solve  riddles  and  mysteries  relatijjig  to 
our  oceans.  In  that  direction,  a  signifi- 
cant symposium  was  held  recentr^  In 
California  at  which  assorted  aspect  of 
this  broad  subject  were  discussed.  My 
attention  has  been  called  to  one  out- 
standing paper  delivered  by  a  respected 
scientist  at  the  University  of  California 
Milner  B.  Schaefer,  touching  on  laany 
problems  and  illuminating  certadri  as 
sets  of  our  offshore  waters. 


KINDS    OF    MARINE    RESOURCES 

Recreation  and  esthetics 
One  needs  only  to  visit  the  crowded  sea- 
shore  on   any   summer   weekend    to   realize 
that  a  majority  of  our  citizens  look  to  the 
sea  as  a  source  of  relaxation  and  outdoor 
recreation.     Sailings,  swimming,  sportfishing. 
surfing,  sklndivlng,  water  skiing,  and  plain 
simple  contemplation  of  the  beauty  and  maj- 
esty of  the  sea.  afford  respite  from  the  stress 
of  work  and  urban  living.     There  are,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  State,  some  hundred  thousand 
pleasure  craft,  several  million  sport   fisher- 
men, and.  over  a  score  of  thousands  of  scuba 
divers.     Swimmers,     sunbathers,     and     pic- 
nickers are  uncounted.     With  the  increasing 
population    and    urbanization    of    the    land, 
with  the  growing  complexity  of  our  Indus- 
trial society,  and  Increased  leisure  time,  the 
need  for  such  recreational  outlets  will.  I  be- 
lieve, be  one  of  our  most  pressing  require- 
ments.    Even  the  long  coastline  of  California 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  this  need.     Only 
about  a  thousand  miles  of  It  are  very  useful 
for    most    recreation,    since    elsewhere    the 
water  Is  too  cold,  or  the  weather  and  rocks 
too  rough.     A  thousand  miles  of  useful  coast 
sounds  like  a  great  deal,  but  for  a  population 
of  28  million.  It  corresponds  to  about  5  peo- 
ple per  foot.     The  choicest  part,   the  sand 
beaches,  are  actually  shrinking,  due  to  loss 
of  sand  to  the  deep  ocean  not  balanced  by 
the  supply  from  the  land,  which  has  been 
diminished  by  runoff  control.    The  beaches 
are   also   desired    sites   for    some   Industrial 
establishments.     We  are  short  of  small  boat 
harbors,  and  some  of  o\ir  harbor  areas  are 
badly  polluted.    We  simply  must  find  ways 
to  maintain  the  beaches,  and  to  extend  them, 
to   lengthen  the  shoreline  rather  than  de- 
crease It,  and  to  make  new  Islands,  bays,  and 


harbors.     It  Is,  at  the  same  time.  Important 
to  maintain  some  parts  of  the  shore  In  their 
natural,  vmdlsturbed  state,  since  we  derive 
considerable  pleasure,  and  no  little  revenue, 
from    the    observation    of    the    undisturbed 
beauty  of  nature  and  Its  creatures. 
Power 
Another  requirement  of  a  growing  Indus- 
trialized society  Is  for  vast  amounts  of  pow- 
er.   We  are  unlikely  to  obtain  directly  from 
the  sea  any  Important  share  of  our  power 
requirements — at  least  until  the  advent  of 
fusion  of  duterlimi  and  hydrogen,  of  which 
the  sea  Is  the  greatest  reservoir.     However, 
the  sea  Is  otherwise  of  large  Importance  to 
p>ower    development,   because   It   provides  a 
convenient  and  economical  source  of  water 
for   cooling  of  powerplants.     This  becomes 
of  great  Importance  as  we  get  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  power  by  nuclear  fission,  using 
very  large  multlmegawatt  reactors.    We  see 
the  small  beginning  In  smaller  experimental 
nuclear   powerplants,    xoslng    sea   water   for 
cooling,  being  planned  for  locations  at  Bo- 
dega Bay  and  on  the  beach  near  San  Onofre. 
Water 
The  use  of  very  large  atomic  reactors,  pro- 
ducing thermal  power  at  a  rate  of  something 
like  25,000  megawatts,   Is  likely   also   to  be 
an  Important  part  of  the  solution  of  CaU- 
fornla's    most    critical    resource    shortage- 
fresh  water.    Such  plants,  which  seem  to  be 
within    the    reach    of    present    technology, 
promise  to  be  able  both  to  produce  cheap 
electric  power  and  to  distill  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  at  acceptable  costs.    They  raise,  how- 
ever, three  kinds  of  problems : 

1.  Selection  of  sites  that  wUl  not  preempt 
other  Important  uses  of  the  shore — such  as 
beaches  that  might  be  better  reserved  for 
recreation. 

2.  Disposal  of  the  waste  heat  Into  the  sea 
In  a  fashion  that  will  benefit  rather  than 
harm  other  resources — for  Instance,  we  could 
use  the  heat  to  make  some  of  the  miserably 
cold  beach  areas  comfortable  for  swimming, 
or  to  enhance  the  local  abundance  of  some 
of  the  finer  sports  fishes,  which  like  warmer 
water  than  we  experience  through  much  of 
the  year,  or  even  to  Increase  the  biological 
productivity  of  the  sea  by  using  the  heat  to 
bring  up  nutrlent-rlch  subsurface  waters  to 
fertilize  the  sunlit  upper  layer  where  the 
planktonlc  pasture  nourishes  the  living  re- 
sources. 

3.  The  possibility  of  atomic  contamination 

through  accidents. 

Waste  disposal 
The  sea  along  the  coast  Is,  as  I  have  just 
Indicated,  a  convenient  place  to  get  rid  of 
waste  heat  from  powerplants.  It  Is  also  a 
most  convenient  place  economically  to  dis- 
pose of  a  large  variety  of  other  Industrial 
and  domestic  wastes,  because  the  rapid  mix- 
ing and  large  volume  of  the  ocean  dilutes 
them  quickly  and  the  organic  constituents 
are  decomposed  by  Its  bacteria.  However,  it 
Is  easily  possible  In  Inshore  waters,  and 
especially  In  semlenclosed  bays  and  estu- 
aries, to  Introduce  even  such  fragile  wastes 
as  domestic  sewage  at  a  rate  so  great  that 
dilution  and  decomposition  U  too  slow  to 
prevent  the  concentrations  In  the  environ- 
ment reaching  levels  which  are  harmful  to 
man. 

Some  of  the  more  refractory  materials,  es- 
pecially those  that  are  toxic  at  very  low  con- 
centrations, challenge  even  the  capacity  of 
the  vast  high  seas.  The  most  notable  of  this 
class,  of  course,  are  radioisotopes,  the  Intro- 
duction of  which  Into  the  sea  has  been  ap- 
proached with  great  caution.  But  other 
things,  such  as  lead-tetraethyl  (from  com- 
bustion of  motor  fuels) ,  synthetic  detergents, 
and  some  pesticides,  are  building  up  in  the 
open  sea  In  measurable  amounts,  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  which  cannot  now  be  forecast. 


Other  sources  of  adventitious  pollution  of 
beaches,  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  danger, 
but  yet  potentially  damaging  to  recreation 
and  other  uses,  are  petroleum  leaks  from  off- 
shore  wells,   pumping  of  ships'   oily   bilges, 
and  drift  kelp  lost  from  kelp  harvesting. 
Living  resources 
Pish  and  other  living  resoiarces  of  the  sea 
provide  an  Important  element  of  recreation. 
At  least  equally  Important  is  the  commercial 
harvest  of  these  resources,  which  Is  the  basis 
of  California  Industry  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, valued  at  about  $200  million  per  year, 
and  having  a  large  growth  potential.    In  re- 
spect of  marine  fisheries.  California's  area  of 
interest  extends  far  beyond  the  small  bit  of 
ocean  Immediately  adjacent  to  our  coast,  be- 
cause. In   addition  to  domestic  fisheries  In 
nearby  waters,  our  fishing  Industry  also  op- 
erates fleets  which  bring  home  their  catches 
from  far  distant  seas,  operates  substantially 
from  farfiung  bases  In  other  lands,  and  also 
imports  large  amounts  of  raw  materials  from 
other  nations.     The  seas  accessible  to  Cali- 
fornia fishermen  and  the  California  fish  proc- 
essing industry  are  all  the  high  seas  of  the 
world. 

Durlne:  1962  there  were  landed  from  waters 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  U.S.  Pacific 
coast  833  million  pounds  of  fish,  of  which 
281  million  pounds  were  landed  In  Califor- 
nia. But.  of  280  million  jwui^ds  brought 
from  the  distant  high  seas,  nearly  all.  237 
million  pounds,  were  landed  In  California. 
We  also  imported  142  million  pounds,  mostly 
tuna,  from  other  States  and  nations.  Not 
Included  In  these  figures  Is  the  harvest  of 
seaweed-kelp  from  which  are  made  a  variety 
of  products  used  in  the  food  and  pharma- 
ceutical Industries;  this  kelp  harvest  Is  of 
the  order  of  150.000  tons  per  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  harvest  of  California's  local 
fisheries   consists    of   tunas,    mackerel,    and 
sardines,  all  of  which,  together  with  anchovy 
and  squid,  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
canning.     An  Important  characteristic  of  the 
harvest  of  fish  from  the  California  Current 
is  that,  although  over  60  kinds  of  fish  and 
a  score  of  Invertebrate  species  are  Included, 
only  a  few  varieties  constitute  most  of  the 
catch.     A  similar  situation  occurs  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  sea.     This  is  partly  be- 
cause som.e  kinds  of  fish  are  relatively  scarce, 
but  is  also  due  In  large  part  to  the  fact  that 
some  species  are  Inadequately  used  because 
of  lack  of  markets,  or  because  Institutional 
and     social     factors     Inhibit     development. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  harvest  of  some 
of   the    fish    populations    of   the   California 
Current  could  be  greatly  Increased.     Salmon, 
sardine,  and  Pacific  mackerel  are  now  yield- 
ing near   their  maximum  sustainable   har- 
vest.    But    some    other    species    are    much 
underused.     There   Is,   for   example,   a   vast 
population  of  jack  mackerel,  which  extends 
far  off  our  coast  Into  the  Central  Pacific,  of 
which  we  take  but  a  small  share.     Bluefln 
and  .albacore  tuna,  which  range  far  across  the 
Pacific,  and  are  only  summer  visitors  to  Cali- 
fornia, can  certainly  stand  some  increase  of 
harvest,  but  the  amount  Is  unknown.     Only 
a   tiny   share    of   the   large   populations    of 
anchovies  and  squid  are  used  for  canning. 
What    limits    the    use    of    these    species    for 
canning  Is  purely  economic — we  know  how 
to  catch  and  process  them,  but  at  current 
costs  and  prices  the  market  Is  limited,  and 
that  limit  controls  the  catch. 

A  large  and  growing  world  market  exists 
for  fish  meal,  and  its  byproduct  fish  oil, 
which  can  be  manufactured  from  most  any 
kind  of  fish  available  In  quantity  at  low 
enough  costs  to  be  competitive.  The  use. 
for  this  purpose,  of  some  of  the  vast  tonnage 
of  anchovy  and  hake,  now  going  unharvested 
off  our  shore,  appears  attractive  as  a  basis 
of  new  Industry.  In  addition,  harvesting 
of  anchovies  should  result  in  increasing  the 
valuable   sardine  stocks,  because  resvUts  of 


research  by  the  California  Cooperative  Fish- 
ery Investigations  gives  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  anchovies  and  sardines  are  close 
competitors.  As  the  sardine  stocks  di- 
minished, due  to  the  Intense  fishery,  aug- 
mented perhaps  by  adverse  environmental 
conditions,  the  anchovy  stocks  have  very 
greatly  Increased.  There  is  pressing  need 
for  "range  management"  In  the  fisheries  here 
and  elsewhere  where  only  one  species  In  a 
system  of  competitors  Is  Intensively  har- 
vested, a  need  for  control  of  the  "weed" 
species  In  order  to  maintain,  and  augment, 
the  harvest  of  the  most  desired  species.  But 
catching  of  these  fish  for  other  than  human 
consumption  Is  presently  contrary  to  our 
laws,  and  also  meets  opposition  from  other 
users — such  as  those  who  use  anchovies  for 
bait  for  sportsflshlng.  or  those  who  believe 
that  the  anchovy  Is  the  main  food  of  sports- 
fish.  Obviously,  there  is  need  for  careful 
evaluation  and  clarification  of  the  means  by 
which  man  can  Intervene  for  his  greatest 
benefit  In  this  and  similar  situations. 

We  can  improve  the  harvest  of  some  in- 
shore species  of  marine  animals  and  plants, 
and  especially  sedentary  species,  by  even 
more  sophisticated  Intervention.  Oyster  and 
clam  beds  may  be  husbanded  by  seeding, 
predator  control  and  selective  breeding. 
Control  of  undesirable  predators  on  kelp 
seems  possible.  Habitats  of  some  near  shore 
sportsflsh  are  Improved  by  the  construction 
of  artificial  reefs. 

The  most  prosperous  and  most  rapidly  ex- 
panding sector  of  the  California  fishing  In- 
dustry Is  not  that  based  on  fish  caught  near 
to   home,   but   depending   on   distant-water 
operations,  many  from  oversea  bases.     Three 
California   tuna   packers   operate   plants   in 
Puerto  Rico,  obtaining  fish  unloaded  directly 
from  California  vessels,  by  shipment  of  tuna 
landed  In  Peru,  Ecuador  and  elsewhere,  and 
by  purchose  from  foreign  companies.     Cali- 
fornia firms  also  operate  tuna  fishing  bases  In 
such    places    as    Ecuador,    Peru,    and    West 
Africa,  employing  both  U.S.  vessels  and  for- 
elgn-fiag  vessels.     A   considerable   share   of 
the  booming  fishery  for  anchovies,  used  for 
fishmeal,  In  Peru  is  California-owned.    There 
Is  a  substantial  business  In  Import  of  lob- 
sters and  shrimp  to  California  from  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  elsewhere  along  the  Pacific 
coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.    There 
are  afoot  plans  of  California  enterprises  to 
develop  new  fisheries  In  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian Oceans.    California's  distant-water  tuna 
fishing  craft  are  also  extending  their  opera- 
tions beyond  the  traditional  area  of  the  E:ast- 
em  Pacific  from  California  to  Chile;  a  few 
vessels  are  operating  In  the  Atlantic  off  West 
Africa,  and  during  the  past  2  years  several 
vessels    have    fished    during    the    summer 
months   along   the   U.S.    Atlantic   coast   for 
bluefin  and  skipjack  tuna.     I  expect  to  see. 
In  the  near  future,  California  vessels  operat- 
ing near  the  Society-Marquesas  Islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  also  In  the  tropical  At- 
lantic off  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 

California's  bold  and  Imaginative  fishing 
Industry  Is  In  position  to  participate  fully  in 
the  living  harvest  of  the  world  ocean,  which 
has  doubled  in  a  decade  and  a  half  to  45 
million  metric  tons  per  year,  and  will  prob- 
ably double  again  In  like  period.  This  is  im- 
portant not  only  for  the  immediate  monetary 
return  to  our  economy,  but  even  more  be- 
cause the  harvest  of  animal  protein  from  the 
sea  is  desperately  needed  to  remedy  the  cur- 
rent protein  starvation  of  a  large  share  of 
the  world's  population — a  billion  people  on 
this  earth  never  get  enough  animal  protein 
in  their  diets.  This  need  becomes  even  more 
acute  as  the  human  population  continues  its 
explosive  growth. 

Transportation 
Another  aspect  of  the  world  ocean,  involv- 
ing both  the  close  and  distant  seas,  of  large 
importance  to  California,  is  the  movement 


of  commercial  cargoes.  Improved  means  of 
marine  transportation  presents  a  great  in- 
dustrial opportunity.  This  involves  both 
improved  vehicles  and  Improved  means  of 
loading  and  unloading  cargoes,  since  the 
movement  of  materials  on  and  off  of  ships 
generates  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  ocean 
transportation,  and  the  limitations  of  size 
and  depth  of  harbors  conditions  present  ship 
size  and  design.  A  host  of  possibilities  sug- 
gest themselves. 

For  many  kinds  of  cargo,  boldly  conceived 
offshore     loading    and    unloading,    perhaps 
through  pipelines,  might  permit  the  use  of 
larger    end    more    efficient    ships    and    more 
rapid  handling  methods.     Creation  of  large 
deep  water  harbors  In  lands  not  blessed  with 
them  by  nature,  such  as  northern  Peru,  and 
the  creation  of  larger,  deeper  canals,  through 
the  use  of  atomic  explosives.  Is  a  possible 
means  of  removing  some  of  the  handicaps  at 
the  "other  end  of  the    line."      Large  cargo 
submarines  have  been  suggested  as  a  means 
of    avoiding   limitations    of   rough   weather. 
For   some  kinds  of  cargo,  hovercraft  which 
run  Just  over  the  ocean  surface,  and  can  run 
up  on  the  beach  to  unload,  may  be  economi- 
cal.   Hydrofoil  craft  which  "fly"  through  the 
ocean  might  be  more  efficient  than  present 
surface  ships.      Success    of  speeding  trans- 
ocean  transit  by  routing  around  rough  water, 
made   possible    by    Improved    forecasting    of 
wind,  sea  and  swell,  has  already  been  demon- 
strated and  can  be  much  Improved.     These 
and  other  possibilities  can.  through  the  ap- 
plication of  our  knowledge  and   inventive- 
ness, be  the  basis  of  important  new  industry 
in  California. 

Minerals  from  the  sea 
Additional  sources  of  petroleum  we  could 
use  right  now.  and  we  will  need  them  worse 
In  the  future.  Dr.  R.  Revelle  has  forecast 
that  within  a  decade  or  two  we  will  have  to 
Import  more  oil  than  we  produce  In  Cali- 
fornia. Already,  we  are  recovering  oil  from 
deposits  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  But 
recently  submarine  geologists  of  Scrlpps  In- 
stitution have  shown  that  many  of  the  banks 
and  ridges  off  southern  California  are  closed 
anticlines,  formed  of  layers  of  sedimentary 
rock  folded  into  dome-like  structures,  that 
seem  comparable  to  similar  features  of  the 
coast  ranges  of  California,  and  these  may 
contain  oil.  They  obviously  deserve  further 
exploration. 

A  much  less  speculative  prospect  are  the 
deposits  of  phosphorite  rock  existing  on  the 
surface  of  the  continental  borderlands  of 
southern  California,  some  In  water  shallower 
than  50  fathoms.  These  phosphorites  are 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds 
of  phosphate  fertilizer,  much  used  to"  main- 
tain California's  high  agricultural  productiv- 
ity. Because  shipping  costs  from  present  In- 
land sources  are  relatively  high.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Dr.  John  Mero  and  others  that 
these  submarine  deposits  of  phosphate  rock 
could  be  marketed  in  California,  and  prob- 
ably also  In  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  quite  profitably. 

Deeper  in  the  ocean,  on  the  bottom  under 
the  high  seas,  covering  vast  stretches  of  the 
sea  floor,  are  Incredibly  Iso-ge  tonnages  of 
black  ferromanganese  nodules  containing 
about  24  percent  of  manganese  and  up  to 
1  or  2  percent  of  copper,  cobalt,  or  nickel. 
Although  the  nodules,  which  are  being  de- 
posited from  seawater  by  processes  not  yet 
well  understood,  grow  at  only  a  fraction  of 
a  millimeter  In  a  thousand  years,  the  total 
quantity  Is  so  vast  that  the  deposits  are 
actually  forming  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than 
the  total  world  consumption  of  some  of  their 
constituent  metals.  Some  private  industry 
is  seriously  examining  the  prospect  of  har- 
vesting these  nodules.  Whether  they  are  now 
an  economically  feasible  source  Is  moot,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  become  so 
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within  a  couple  of  decades,  with  the  coi;- 
tlnued  depletion  of  high-grade  sources  of 
some  of  the  Important  metals  on  land. 

Other  potentially  valuable  deposits  of  tt  e 
sea  bottom  consist  of  the  skeletal  remains  Qf 
marine  animals.  One  familiar  example  tp. 
shallow  water  Is  the  large,  ancient  deposit 
of  oyster  shell  In  San  Francisco  Bay,  whlMi 
la  the  basis  of  Indvistry  producing  cemenjt, 
sou  conditioners,  and  poultry  grit,  with  ^ 
annual  output  valued  in  the  millions.  Leks 
well  known  are  the  vast  deposits  over  larie 
areas  of  the  deep  sea  floor  of  the  skeletons  ^f 
microscopic  animals,  some  of  which  a^e 
nearly  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  whl<^h 
are  quite  similar  In  composition  to  the  ro<Jk 
presently  used  for  making  cement.  Othfer 
deposits  consist  of  enormous  quantities  of 
dlatomaceous  earth. 

Some  of  the  dissolved  minerals  In  seawat  sr 
are  already  the  basis  of  Important  California 
Industry.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  Is 
one  of  the  great  solar  salt  producing  areas  Df 
the  world,  with  an  output  of  more  than  a 
million  tons  of  salt  a  year,  or  about  one-thltd 
of  all  the  salt  extracted  by  solar  evapora- 
tion In  the  whole  world.  This,  and  toj^a 
lesser  extent  the  salt-producing  locatlo^ 
at  Moss  Landing.  Newport  Bay,  and  S»n 
Dlego  Bay,  have  the  unique  combination 
of  requisites  for  this  Industry:  High  niet 
evaporation  with  absence  of  rain  durl<ig 
much  of  the  year,  large  areas  of  land  suh- 
able  for  Inexpensive  construction  of  water- 
tight evaporating  ponds,  and  access  to  lo<kl 
markets,  and  sea  transportation  for  distant 
markets,  very  close  at  hand.  I 

In  addition  to  sodium  chloride  and  some 
potassium  compounds  produced  by  so<ar 
evaporation,  there  Is  extracted  from  the  fle- 
malnlng  bittern  magnesium  chloride,  brio- 
mine,  and  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacti^re 
of  gypsum. 

The  only  other  materials  now  produ< 
from  seawater  at  competitive  econor 
conditions  are  magnesium  metal  and  sevei 
magnesium  compounds,  such  as  are  pn 
duced  by  the  Dow  plant  at  Preeport,  Tex. 
According  to  a  recent  study  by  Mcnhen 
and  Ballard  of  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  If  « 
were  to  combine  a  seawater  conversion  plaj 
with  a  chemical  recovery  plant  of  consider- 
able size,  processing  about  2  by  10«  acre-fiet 
of  water  a  year,  since  the  conversion  brines 
are  somewhat  concentrated,  and  some  plaint 
and  pumping  costs  would  be  shared.  It  be- 
comes economically  feasible,  with  preset 
technology  and  current  power  costs,  to  ax- 
tract  additional  elements,  notably  strontium, 
boron,  fluorine,  aluminum,  and  lithium. 
But  we  may  be  able  to  do  even  better,  if 
power  costs  go  down  through  the  use  lof 
large  nuclear  reactors  as  part  of  the  system; 
and  development  of  new  technology  for  c<m- 
centratlng  materials  from  seawater  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  expectation. 

Military  oceanography  I 

The  uses,  and  problems,  of  the  sea  In  rela- 
tion to  national  defense  Involve  the  effoirts 
of  a  great  many  people  In  science  and  Indtis- 
try  In  California.  We  like  to  think  of  the 
ocean  as  a  moat,  protecting  us  from  posslple 
foreign  attack,  so  long  as  our  forces  cont|-ol 
It.  But  this  control  has  become  exceedingly 
dlfHcult  with  the  advent  of  deep  and  fbst 
atomic  submarines  that  move  stealtnUy 
through  the  murky  depths,  and  can  si|d- 
denly  and  secretly  launch  atomic  missileai  at 
long  ranges.  A  vitally  Important  task  lis. 
therefc«-e.  to  learn  how  quickly  £ind  accu- 
rately to  locate  enemy  craft  below  the  sor- 
face  of  the  sea,  and  also  how  our  own  sub- 
surface craft  may  operate  most  effectlviely 
In  this  mysterious  environment.  These  feer- 
some  problems,  and  others  related  to  miUt^y 
needs,  will  demand  the  best  talents  of 
scientists  and  engineers  for  many  years 
come. 
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Weather  and  climate 

I  mention  last  the  aspect  of  the  ocean 
which  mostly  greatly  affects  all  of  our  Uvea — 
the  climate  and  weather.  We  owe  our  re- 
nowned equable  climate  to  the  California 
Current,  which  acts  as  a  giant  air -condi- 
tioner on  the  winds  that  prevail  from  the 
ocean  to  the  land.  But  the  Interactions 
between  air  and  sea  are  also  involved  In  some 
of  the  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  things, 
such  as  the  lack  of  rainfall  in  southern 
California,  the  winter  fogs  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  summer  fogs  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  atmospheric  temperature  Inversions 
over  the  coast  that  trap  the  air  against  the 
movmtains  and  lead  to  smog. 

So  far.  there  Is  little  that  we  can  do  about 
these  things,  except,  through  better  under- 
standing, to  Improve  weather  forecasts,  both 
short  and  long  range.  Which  is  of  no  little 
value  for  improving  the  performance  of  agri- 
culture and  industry,  not  to  mention  our 
personal  convenience.  It  is.  however,  not 
entirely  visionary  to  suppose  that,  as  we 
come  better  to  understand  the  workings  of 
the  great  heat  engine  of  air  and  sea  we  may 
be  able  to  exercise  some  control,  to  modify 
the  rainfall  pattern  and  other  weather  to 
our  benefit. 

NEED     FOR    PUBLIC    POLICY 

Because  the  resources  of  the  sea  are  multi- 
ple, the  uses  of  one  affecting  in  larger  or 
smaller  degree  the  others,  there  Inevitably 
arise  conflicts  among  the  different  uses  and 
users.  A  few  examples:  Waste  dlsp>osal  can 
harm  recreation  and  commercial  fishing. 
Power  and  fresh  water  production  by  large 
atomic  plants  on  the  coast  can  preempt  sites 
for  other  purposes,  and  can  affect  the  coastal 
waters  for  several  miles.  Oil  production  and 
kelp  harvesting  are  feared  as  leading  to 
beach  contamination.  Sports  fishermen  and 
commercial  fljhermen  are  notoriously  at  odds. 
An  Important  continuing  problem  of  ma- 
rine science  Is  to  aid  In  reconciling  such 
conflicts  among  multiple  uses,  to  fljid  means 
by  which  people  can  use  the  ocean  in  a 
variety  of  ways  with  a  minimxim  of  inter- 
ference. Fortunately,  some  of  the  conflicts 
are  more  Imaginary  than  real,  and  some  of 
the  real  conflicts  can  be  eliminated  by  intel- 
ligent planning  and  action.  But  there  must 
remain  a  residue  of  irreconcilable  alterna- 
tives where  decisions  have  to  be  made,  hope- 
fully on  an  objective  factual  basis  and  with 
the  benefits  to  all  people  fairly  considered. 

Since  the  resources  of  the  sea  are.  to  a  very 
great  extent,  public  property,  not  amenable 
to  private  ownership  and  control,  their  use 
and  management  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  public  authorities.  But  here  we  encoun- 
ter a  tangled  skein  of  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties, especially  In  the  near  shore  zone,  from 
the  beach  to  some  miles  offshore.  In  this 
zone,  where  there  Is  the  greatest  multiplicity 
of  uses,  and  hence  a  large  need  for  coordi- 
nated planning  and  careful  formulation  of 
policy  looking  toward  the  future,  there  are 
Involved  authorities  at  all  levels — city, 
county.  State.  Federal,  and  International — 
with  their  responsibilities  and  jurisdictions 
often  not  clearly  defined.  For  such  a  system 
to  work  well.  It  Is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  foresee  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  full 
scope  of  the  opportunities  and  problems,  that 
we  obtain  a  sound  factual  basis  of  making 
wise  decisions,  and  that  we  seek  means  by 
which  we  may  continually  adapt  our  for- 
ward planning  to  the  evolving  needs  of  our 
society. 

Beyond  the  Continental  Shelf  and  the  ter- 
ritorial sea.  lie  the  broad  reaches  of  the 
Pacific,  communicating  directly  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  ocean.  Here  is  a  great 
avenue  of  trade,  and  a  vast  storehouse  of 
food  and  other  resources  to  support  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  This  Is  the  Joint  prop- 
erty of  all  nations,  and  accessible  to  all  men 
on  an  equal  footing.     California's  scientists, 


engineers,  and  seamen  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  developing  capabilities  to  utilize  its 
many  resources,  and  her  enterprising  and 
imaginative  Industrialists  are  applying  this 
knowledge  in  many  places,  both  near  and 
far.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  policies  of 
ovu-  State  and  Nation  will  vigorously  foster 
the  further  development  of  this  frontier,  be- 
cause therein  lie  opportunities  to  advance 
the  well-being  not  only  of  our  own  people, 
but  also  of  our  neighbors  across  the  sea. 


U.S.     FOREIGN    POLICY    IN    LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
made  a  SF>eech  in  the  Senate  with  ref- 
erence to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  speech  seemed  to  start  a  dialog  with 
respect  to  what  our  foreign  policy  should 
be  and  actually  is.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  WUliam  S.  White, 
entitled  "U.S.  Stiffens  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica." 

I  believe  this  article  accurately  por- 
trays the  firm  opposition  of  our  admin- 
istration to  Communist  control  of  Cuba 
and  to  further  Communist  endeavors  to 
extend  its  influence  into  Central  and 
South  American  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Stiffens  on  Latin  America 
(By  William  S.  White) 
The  Johnson  administration  is  moving  on 
every  front  toward  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  Latin  America — an  approach  in  which 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  the  final  test  of  every  policy. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  Intention  to  be 
"tough"  or  arrogant  with  the  Latins.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  purpose  to  be  ungen- 
erous with  American  aid  or  unsympathetic 
to  the  poverty  and  the  fierce  national  and 
cultural  pride  which  make  the  Latins  per- 
haps the  world's  most  sensitive  people. 

There  Is,  however,  the  firmest  of  de- 
termination here  to  end  a  long  era  of  well- 
intentioned  but  undue  submissiveness  in 
Washington  to  every  wind  of  disapproval  of 
us,  however  unjustified,  which  may  blow  up 
from  south  of  the  border. 

In  a  word,  the  US.  Government  Is  cast- 
ing off  the  moldy  hair  shirt  which  for  dec- 
ades it  has  worn.  It  is  saying  goodby  to 
an  absurdly  extreme  sense  of  American  guilt. 
For  these  same  decades  this  guilt  feeling 
has  assumed  that  the  United  States  is  auto- 
matically and  Inevitably  to  blame  for  every 
difficulty  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  simply 
because  half  a  llmetime  ago  this  country 
sometimes  practiced  "gunboat  diplomacy"  in 
Latin  America. 

GOOD    NEIGHBORS 

We  intend  to  be  "good  neighbors"  in  the 
true  and  adult  and  self-respecting  sense. 
We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  be  simply 
"Uncle  Sap,"  good  neighbors  forever,  saying 
we  are  wrong  when  we  are  right,  and  for- 
ever remorseful  because  some  President 
Coolidge  of  the  dim  past  sent  the  Marines 
to  Nicaragua. 

All  this  is  one  columnist's  Interpretation 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  turning  under  two  men  whose  hu- 
man connections  with  and  personal  under- 
standing of  the  Latins  are  facts  of  life- 
long experience — President  Johnson  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann. 


They  know  the  Latin  mind.  Mr.  John- 
son knows  it  because  of  30  years  of  mutual- 
ly cordial  political  association  with  the  Mex- 
ican-Americans of  Texas.  Mr.  Mann  knows 
It  through  much  service  as  perhaps  the  moat 
Bkilled  diplomat  of  his  generation  in  Latin 
American  affairs. 

Each  man's  awareness  is  Intimate  and  fac- 
tual' not  bookish  and  theoretical.  Each  man 
truly  likes  the  Latins;  but  neither  man  U 
filled  with  purely  academic  assumptions  that 
are  foreign  to  human  reality. 

They  know,  for  illustration,  that  while  the 
Latins  naturally  like  a  United  States  which 
bows  to  every  demand,  the  Latins  at  bottom 
respect  only  those  officials  who  are  "muy 
hombre"  (very  manly)  and  frankly  prepared 
to  uphold  their  own  rights.  This  must  be 
done  with  grace  and  good  humor;  but  also 
with  dignity  and  resolution. 

COMMXTNIST    CUBA 

Thus  this  country  now  sees  honest  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  settle  difficulties  like  that  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  with  full  respect  for 
the  right  and  feelings  of  the  Panamanians— 
but  also  with  full  insistence  on  the  right  and 
feelings  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thus,  this  country  will  later  see  powerful 
and  tireless  Washington  efforts  to  do  more 
than  talk  about  the  menace  posed  by  Castro 
Cuba.  This  Government  will  expect  its  Latin 
friends  to  realize  that  we  are  attempting  to 
excise  the  cancer  of  communism  in  Cuba 
not  so  much  for  our  own  sake  as  for  theirs. 
And  this  Government  will  expect  the  true 
cooperation  of  those  it  is  trying  so  hard  to 
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The  round  sum  of  the  developing  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  Latin  America 
might  be  thus  expressed:  Mr.  Johnson  did 
not  come  to  the  Presidency  to  preside  over 
liquidation  of  free  governments  In  this  hemi- 
sphere to  suit  the  world's  Fidel  Castros.  nor 
to  waive  every  American  Interest  in  the  doc- 
trinaire notion  that  the  United  States  is 
always  wrong. 

Mr.  Mann  did  not  undertake  perhaps  the 
toughest  Job  In  American  diplomacy  simply 
to  solicit  hurrahs  from  those  who  still  think 
that  every  criticism  of  the  United  States— 
and  every  thrust  at  American  business 
abroad — ^must  be  met  with  instant  Ameri- 
can concessions  and  Instant  American  breast 
beating. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Latins  Get  Net  Inflow  of  U.S. 
Private  Capital." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Latins    Get   Net   Inflow   or   U.S.    Private 
Capital 
A  net  inflow  of  U.S.  private  capital  Into 
Latin   America   during   the   last   quarter   of 
1963  has  been  reported. 

The  current  of  southbound  investments 
was  sufficient,  economists  said  Saturday,  to 
make  the  year's  totals  show  an  inflow  favor- 
able to  Latin  America  of  $78  million  for  the 
19  Latin  American  nations.  This  reversed 
the  trend  shovra  during  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year,  when  there  was  a  net  out- 
flow of  »46  million,  slightly  Improved— from 
the  Latin  American  viewpoint — over  the 
$54  million  of  outflow  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1962.  In  1962,  there  was  a  net  out- 
flow of  capital  from  the  19  Latin  American 
republics  of  $32  million. 

The  net  outflow  of  private  investment 
funds  from  Latin  America  has  been  a  source 
of  concern  to  those  desiring  to  help  the  area 
move  ahead  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
A  sharp  decline  In  outflow  of  Investment 
funds  from  Venezuela  during  1963  was  largely 
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responsible  for  the  better  toUl   figures  for 
Latin  America  as  a  whole. 

Venezuela  had  a  net  outflow  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment capital  of  $194  million  In  1962.  a  pre- 
liminary report  indicated,  and  a  net  outflow 
of  only  $14  million  in  1963. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  known  for  some  time  that  we  could 
never  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  help  build 
up  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  and  give  them  the  type  of  econ- 
omy which  would  support  democratic 
governments  unless  some  private  capital 
flowed  into  those  countries. 

Since  the  advent  of  Fidel  Castro,  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  private  capital  going 
into  Central  and  South  America,  because 
businessmen  were  afraid  to  invest  fur- 
ther In  an  area  where  their  Investment 
might  be  confiscated. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  in  recent 
months  the  outflow  of  private  capital  has 
stopped  in  Venezuela  and  in  some  of  the 
other  major  countries,  and  that  the  in- 
flow has  once  again  started,  although  It 
has  not  proceeded  at  the  rate  it  once 
flowed  and  at  the  rate  at  which  I  hope 
it  will  soon  again  proceed. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  was  written  by  George 
Beebe,  the  able  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  and  published  in  that 
outstanding  newspaper  on  March  23. 
Mr.  Beebe  is  also  a  perceptive  student  of 
Latin  American  affairs.  The  article 
which  he  wrote  Is  entitled  "Dominican 
Trio  Cleans  Up  Trujillo  Mess." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dominican  Trio  Cleans  Up  Trttjillo  Mess 

(By  George  Beebe) 
Santo  Domingo.— Three  bright  young  men 
are  doing  a  commendable  job  of  washing 
some  of  the  dirty  linen  that  old  man  Rafael 
Trujillo  had  tossed  Into  the  hamper  for  32 
years. 

As  a  civilian  triumvirate,  they  wont  be 
around  for  the  final  rinse,  becavise  they  have 
agreed  to  relinquish  governmental  reins  to 
an  elected  President  by  September  of  1965. 
In  the  meantime,  they  are  giving  refresh- 
ing leadership  to  a  potentially  rich  little 
nation  just  begging  to  enjoy  the  liberties  so 
long  denied  it  under  a  ruthless  dictator. 

Trujillo  did  much  to  modernize  this  coun- 
try but  he  left  behind  an  image  so  black  and 
bankrupt  that  It  wUl  take  generations  to 
whiten. 

The  road  ahead  is  mined  with  staggering 
problems. 

At  the  helm  of  this  ruling  body  are : 
President  Donal  Reid  Cabral.  49.  a  lawyer- 
businessman  who  accepts  no  salary  and  who 
Is  so  personable  and  confident  that  he  is  ac- 
companied by  military  aides  only  when  on 
official  business. 

Manuel  Tavares  EspalUat,  40.  a  Yale  engK 
neertng  graduate  who  vigorously  concen- 
trates on  Industrial  development. 

Ramon  Tapla,  38,  a  lawyer  who  is  forceful 
in  dealing  with  the  military  which  grudg- 
ingly sanctions  the  triumvirate  because  it  has 
no  talent  for  governmental  intricacies. 


Most  everyone  refers  to  the  short,  dynamic 
president  as  "Donnie."  He  lists  the  trium- 
virate's accomplishments  after  6  months  as: 
Maintaining  law  and  order  without  force 
(although  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo 
student  Leftists  argue  otherwise);  complete 
independence  of  Justice;  a  slight  upswing  in 
a  sick  economy;  and  a  completely  free  press. 
"Our  greatest  problems,"  said  Dr.  Reid, 
"are  the  same  as  most  other  Latin  American 
nations — hunger  and  lack  of  education." 

U.S.  aid  was  chopped  off  last  September 
when  a  military  coup  ousted  Dr.  Juan  Bosch, 
the  first  democratically  elected  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  SO  years. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  civilian  tri- 
umvirate when  It  took  over  72  honra  later. 

Bosch's  Ineptness  since  has  been  proved, 
and  President  Johnson  recently  restored  re- 
lations and  opened  up  a  trickle  of  rice  for 
the  needy. 

But  Reid  and  company  moved  right  ahead 
without  Uncle  Sam.  A  World  Bank  mission 
is  now  here  to  check  on  the  feasibUity  of  a 
$150  mUllon  loan  for  the  Yaqul  River  proj- 
ect— a  series  of  TVA-type  hydroelectric  and 
irrigation  dams  in  two  rich  valleys. 

A  team  of  Israelis  is  tackling  a  much- 
needed  reforestation  program  in  the  tower- 
ing mountains  of  the  north. 

Under  PHA-t3rpe  program  seven  American 
construction  companies  will  help  erase  some 
of  the  shortage  of  150,000  badly  needed 
homes. 

"Contrary  to  some  opinions  that  we  should 
be  only  a  caretaker  this  trlxxmvlrate  m\i8t 
push  economic  development  now,"  says  Man- 
uel Tavares. 

The  Government  Is  making  loans  to  estab- 
lish small  businesses.  It  seeks  to  lure  Do- 
minican capital  out  of  safe  deposit  boxes 
in  faraway  lands.  It  is  offering  attractive 
tax  concessions  to  investors. 

The  triumvirate  well  knows,  however,  that 
until  It  can  show  the  world  some  political 
and  economic  stabUlty,  the  Dominican  prog- 
ress must  be  slow.  Most  of  the  3,500,000 
Dominicans  are  aware  of  the  problems. 
Happily  they  like  the  new  look  in  the  Presi- 
dential Palace. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  very  appropriate  article  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Gtovernment  has  re- 
cently sent  W.  Tapley  Bennet,  Jr.,  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  our  Ambassador. 
This  is  a  step  that  was  long  overdue. 
Mr.  Bennet  is  very  knowledgeable  about 
affairs  in  this  area  of  the  world.  I  am 
certain  he  v.'iU  be  a  great  Ambassador 
and  will  help  the  Dominican  Republic 
get  on  its  economic  and  political  feet. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONFIDENCE  OP  BUSINESS  COM- 
MUNITY IN  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  30.  there 
is  an  article  written  in  the  business  sec- 
tion by  Mr.  Harold  B.  Dorsey.  a  highly 
respected  economist.  The  article  was 
entitled  "Investment  View."  There  is  a 
subheading  which  says:  "L.B.J.  Stands 
Spur  Confidence." 

The  article  states  that  the  President 
is  doing  what  has  to  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  tax  cuts,  with  regard  to  economy 
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In  Government,  and  with  regard  to  ask- 
ing for  responsibility  on  the  part  of  la- 
bor, management,  and  business  leaders. 
It  states  that  the  whole  business  com- 
munity has  great  confidence  in  this  ad- 
ministration, and  actually  our  economy 
is  turning  up  because  of  the  confidence 
which  they  have  in  our  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  thij 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows : 

Investment  View 

l.b.j.  stands  spur  confidet^ce 
( By  Harold  B.  Dorsey ) 
The  reason  why  this  column  has  been  fol' 
lowing  so  persistently  the  manifestations  o; 
the  econoinlc  philosophy  of  the  Johnson  ad' 
ministration  is  the  fact  that  this  matter  U 
highly  significant  In  the  calculations  of  busi- 
ness executives  and  Investment  managers, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

This  single  element  may  well  determine 
whether  spending  decisions  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  an  antlbuslness  attitude,  whether 
credit  policies  are  going  to  be  dictated  b]- 
the  White  House  or  by  the  real  authorltleii 
on  this  subject  at  the  Federal  Reserve, 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  an  Inflationary' 
boom-and-bust  sequence  or  whether  th(f 
economy  Is  going  to  enjoy  a  sound,  satis- 
factory, and  sustainable  growth  trend. 

The  most  recent  available  evidence  on  th(i 
subject  may  be  seen  In  speeches  given  las : 
Monday  by  President  Johnson  to  the  Unlte<l 
Automobile  Workers  and  by  Dr.  Walter  Helle- 
to  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 

Both  of  these  spveeches  emphasized  that  ii 
sustainable  growth  trend  and  an  improve- 
ment In  the  International  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  depends  very  heavily  on  tin 
avoidance  of  another  Inflationary  wage-prlc> 
spiral.  The  President  said:  "The  interna- 
tional position  of  the  dollar  •  •  •  demands 
that  our  prices  and  costs  do  not  rise.  W; 
must  not  choke  off  our  needed  and  speedeil 
economic  expansion  by  revival  of  the  wage- 
prlce  spiral." 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  even  th» 
most  extreme  partisan  to  quarrel  with  that 
premise.  Whether  higher  prices  are  cause  1 
by  avarlclousness  of  business  or  by  excessive 
demands  of  labor,  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  Inflationary  price  behavior  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  demand  for  our  good  b 
and  services  In  domestic  and  world  market;. 
It  Is  merely  a  corollary  that  this  would  reduc  e 
the  demand  for  workers. 

Let  us  grant  then  that  this  premise  must 
be  widely  accepted.  Nevertheless,  there  has 
been  considerable  worry  that  the  adminis- 
tration might  have  an  antlbuslness  anl 
prolabor  bias,  with  an  arbitrary,  malled-flst 
attitude  toward  prices  and  nothing  moie 
than  meaningless  flnger-wagglng  attitudes 
toward  labor  demands. 

President  Johnson  told  the  auto  workeis 
that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  labor,  as  wel 
as  management,  to  prevent  the  develop  - 
ment  of  a  wage-price  spiral.  There  was  no 
hint  In  his  speech  to  the  auto  workers,  cr 
In  that  of  Heller  to  the  business  executives, 
that  the  responsibility  of  one  side  is  heavier 
than  that  of  the  other. 

The  President  pointed  out:  "The  admlr - 
istratlon  has  not  undertaken,  and  will  ndt 
undertake,  to  fix  prices  and  wages  In  th  s 
economy.  We  are  neither  able  nor  wllllrg 
to  substitute  our  Judgments  for  the  Judj - 
ments  of  those  who  sit  at  the  local  bargali  - 
Ing  tables  across  the  country.  We  cannot  f  x 
a  single  pattern  for  every  plant  and  eveiy 
Industry." 

This  appears  to  be  a  sensible  retreat  from 
the  crackdown  image  of  the  admlnlstratlc  n 
that  was  worrying  business  leaders  a  monlh 
ago.     At  the  same  time  the  admlnlstratlc  n 
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certainly  did  not  deem  It  necessary  to  swing 
a  left  Jab  at  labor  while  It  was  withholding  a 
right  uppercut  to  business. 

This  particular  point  can  be  significant. 
For  many  yeais  It  has  been  an  accepted  po- 
litical practice  to  pit  class  against  class  and 
one  economic  group  against  another.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  country  has 
been  In  great  need  of  a  leader  who  will  en- 
courage the  various  sectors  of  the  economy 
to  work  together  rather  than  at  cross  pur- 
poses. We  have  an  intricate  economic  ma- 
chine. It  functions  to  the  best  Interests  of 
everybody — Including  the  driver — If  all  of 
the  component  cogs  mesh  together  smoothly. 
If  one  cog  Is  smacked  with  a  hammer  it 
might  crack  and  weaken  the  progress  and 
efficiency  of  the  entire  mechanism. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  partisans 
will  contend  that  President  Johnson  Is  try- 
ing to  be  all  things  to  all  men  and  that  he  Is 
therefore  a  weak  leader.  Nevertheless,  a 
majority  of  the  American  population  will 
probably  recognize  that  his  economic  philoso- 
phy, as  it  has  been  indicated  up  to  the  mo- 
ment, seems  to  be  an  effort  to  get  everybody 
to  pull  together.  Certainly  it  is  within  the 
prerogatives  of  the  administration  to  point 
out — without  political  prejudice  and  with- 
out rancor — the  responsibilities  of  the  vari- 
ous sectors  that  make  up  the  whole  econ- 
omy. 

As  the  image  of  the  economic  philosophy 
of  the  Johnson  administration  has  been 
shaping  up  recently,  Investment  managers 
and  business  executives  are  likely  to  gain 
more  confidence  In  the  outlook  for  business 
activity,  employment,  and  earnings. 


EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS  OF 
BEEF  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CATTLE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
desperate  condition  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can cattle  industry  now  finds  itself.  Af- 
ter months  of  excuses  and  debate  there 
now  appears  to  be  a  general  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  fact  that  the  high  level 
of  foreign  imports  of  beef  is  having  a 
very  serious  effect  upon  the  economy  of 
this  major  industry. 

On  February  6  of  this  year,  after  a 
very  careful  personal  analysis  of  the 
economy  of  the  cattle  industry,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  my  own  detailed 
views  as  to  the  cause  of  the  current  sit- 
uation. In  that  statement  I  urged  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  beef  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  it  from  its  current  high  level.  I 
recommended  a  number  of  other  steps 
which  I  thought  were  also  necessary  to 
stabilize  the  economy  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry without  injecting  Government 
control  into  the  operations  of  a  major 
industry  which  has  thus  far  remained 
relatively  free  of  Federal  control. 

When  the  administration  announced 
only  nominal  rollbacks  in  the  level  of  im- 
ports from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
it  became  obvious  that  the  hope  for  a 
negotiated  agreement  to  satisfactorily 
solve  the  import  problem  could  not  be 
expected  under  present  leadership  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  quotas  by  legislation.  At 
this  point  I  joined  in  the  cosponsorship 
of  such  legislation  and  have  supported  it 
as  an  amendment  to  the  cotton-wheat 
bill,  an  amendment  which  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  46  to  44,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  and,  more  currently,  an  amendment 


to    legislation    pending    In    the    Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration has  initiated  action  in  several 
other  areas  which  I  recommended,  but  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  these  steps  are 
being  pursued  as  diversionary  tactics 
rather  than  as  steps  which  should  be 
designed  to  supplement  quota  reductions. 

Much  testimony  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  establish  quotas  on 
beef  imports.  On  Friday,  March  20,  Mr. 
William  House,  a  rancher  of  Cedar  Vale, 
Kans.,  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Hereford  Associ- 
ation. Mr.  House  is  president  of  both  of 
these  organizations.  He  is  experienced 
and  a  well-informed  businessman  who 
devotes  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time 
to  public  affairs.  He  speaks  from  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  business  he  repre- 
sents and  from  a  broad  knowledge  of 
national  and  international  affairs. 

Mr.  House  submitted  a  prepared  state- 
ment but  as  I  listened  to  his  testimony 
along  with  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  and  practical  nature 
of  his  oral  presentation.  I  believe  that 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  all 
others  concerned  with  this  problem  can 
benefit  by  what  Mr.  House  had  to  say 
to  the  committee  and  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript  of 
the  oral  remarks  of  Mr.  House  before 
the  Finance  Committee  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Mr.  Wiixiam  HotrsE  Betore  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  and  friends  gathered 
here,  I  wo\ald  like  to  appear  both  for  the 
Kansas  Livestock  Association  as  Its  president, 
and  the  American  Hereford  Association  as 
its  president. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  here. 
I  missed  a  plane  In  Kansas  City  on  account 
of  overcast  and  w&s  delayed  about  4  hours. 
Then  last  night,  I  got  to  Chicago  and  missed 
another  plane.  The  generator  went  out.  I 
was  wandering  around  the  lobby  In  the  air- 
port In  Chicago,  and  you  know,  bad  news 
always  rxins  In  great  amounts.  When  you 
get  It,  It  plies  up  on  you.  I  Just  happened 
to  pick  up  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  to 
try  to  kill  a  little  time  and  Its  cover  says: 
"It  Is  To  Be  a  Real  Boom."  I  said,  well  that 
is  the  third  ship  that  the  stockmen  In  the 
United  States  are  going  to  miss  tonight  be- 
cause there  isn't  going  to  be  any  boom  In 
the  livestock  business,  I  can  guarantee  you. 

To  make  matters  worse,  I  turned  over  to 
page  37,  and  it  pretty  well  explains  why  we 
are  appearing  here  today. 

On  page  37  It  says:  "Dean  Rusk  and  dip- 
lomats of  the  State  Department  are  described 
as  exercising  more  Influence  over  U.S.  policy 
on  beef  Imports  than  Orvllle  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  These  U.S.  diplomats, 
it  is  said,  prefer  not  to  offend  cattle  raisers 
abroad  by  Import  restrictions  to  help  Ameri- 
can cattlemen." 

Now.  that  is  exactly  why  I  am  here  this 
morning,  and  that  Is  exactly  why  the  cattle- 
men throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
my  State  have  Insisted  that  we  appear  before 
this  committee. 

In  the  last  15  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  beef  Industry  In 
the     United     States.     Producers     Increased 
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their  herds  from  77  million  head  to  over 
106  million  head  during  this  period  of  time. 
Feeders  on  family-size  farms  converted  to  effi- 
cient mechanized  equipment  In  order  to  feed 
more  cattle  at  lower  cost.  Huge  Industrial 
type  feedlots  were  constructed  and  operated 
close  to  the  centers  of  population.  New  and 
modern  packinghouses  and  processing  plants 
followed  the  feedlots  In  order  to  be  near  a 
dependable   supply  of   slaughter   cattle. 

The  question  Is.  was  this  expansion  In  the 
beef  Industry  within  the  United  States  Jus- 
tified? We  think  that  It  was.  The  consum- 
ing public  accepted  the  product  and  volun- 
tarily entered  Into  the  market  and  purchased 
It  m  ever-Increasing  amounts. 

Consumption  of  beef  j)er  person  Jumped 
from  63  pounds  to  96  pounds  dvirlng  this 
period,  an  Increase  of  50  percent.  The  In- 
dustry Improved  the  quality  of  Its  product 
with  more  grain  feeding,  processors  Improved 
their  methods,  and  retailers  put  beef  on  the 
covinters  In  more  desirable  cuts  and  In  at- 
tractive packages.  It  Is  a  true  American  suc- 
cess story. 

Suddenly  we  find  the  entire  Industry 
grinding  to  a  halt.  The  expansion  period 
seems  to  be  over.  Prices  of  fed  cattle  have 
dropped  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
tmless  there  Is  a  remarkable  recovery  within 
the  next  few  months  we  wUl  see  the  decline 
reflected  In  the  demand  for  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  next  fall  and  during  the 
peak  movement  of  cattle  from  the  range  to 
the  feedlots  this  fall. 

Now.  prices  alone  would  Indicate  the  neces- 
sity for  bringing  production  more  In  line 
with  active  demand.  However,  today  the 
great  question  Is  not  whether  or  not  we  can 
adjust  production  to  a  desired  level  within 
the  borders  of  this  country,  It  Is  to  clearly 
determine  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment toward  Its  own  citizens  engaged  In 
the  producing  and  feeding  of  beef  cattle. 

More  dramatically  stated,  the  question  be- 
comes this :  Does  the  American  market  belong 
to  American  stockmen,  and  If  the  answer  Is 
no,  then  what  percent  of  the  American  mar- 
ket Is  to  be  reserved  for  us  and  what  percent 
win  be  guaranteed  to  producers  and  feeders 
In  foreign  countries? 

Today  the  entire  Industry  Is  restlessly 
awaiting  the  signal  from  Washington.  Shall 
we  go  ahead  or  shall  we  slow  down?  Do  we 
supply  the  market  or  shall  we  depend  on 
other  countries? 

We  can  adequately  supply  the  entire  do- 
mestic demand  from  our  herds  and  feedlots 
and  at  a  reasonable  price.  An  hour's  work 
will  buy  more  beef  here  than  any  other  place 
In  the  world. 

Gov.  John  Anderson  has  ably  presented  the 
problem  as  it  is  in  Kansas.  It  shows  that  the 
economic  Impact  has  Just  begun.  We  have 
both  types  of  feedlots,  we  have  herds  of  cattle 
that  have  Increased,  we  have  packinghouses 
that  have  moved  In  from  the  river  areas,  and 
we  are  particularly  proud  of  the  development 
that  has  taken  place  In  Kansas. 

I  might  say  that  when  you  drop  the  price 
of  cattle  25  percent,  you  have  taken  all  the 
profit  out  of  It,  and  It  has  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm 
and  ranch  families  throughout  Kansas.  And 
Kansas  is  typical  of  the  Midwestern  States. 

Now,  today's  market  Is  one  of  the  worst 
that  we  have  see  for  many  years.  It  costs 
a  minimum  of  23  to  25  cents  a  pound  to  put 
flesh  on  a  steer  that  weighs  600  to  800 
pounds  that  is  desired  In  the  markets. 

Those  cattle  In  turn  are  bringing  an  average 
In  Kansas  City  of  just  under  20  cents  a 
pound.  You  have  to  go  back  to  1947  to  find 
the  price  of  prime  grade  cattle  as  low  as  It  is 
today. 

Now,  losses  have  been  the  rule  In  the  cattle 
feeding  business  for  three  consecutive  feed- 
ing periods.  Oldtlme  feeders  tell  me  that 
has  never  occurred  In  the  history  of  the 
cattle-feeding  business  In  the  United  States. 
Now,  that  Is  not  years.  The  feeding  period 
on  the  average  Is   150  to   180  days.     But  I 


have  on  good  advice  been  told  that  this  Is 
accurate  throughout  the  history  of  the  feed- 
ing business. 

Sometimes  one  lot  Is  a  loss,  and  sometimes 
two  lots  are  losses,  but  never  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  have  three  lots  ever  lost 
money  In  a  row  before. 

Now.  to  highlight  this  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  fact  that  exists  In  Kansas.  There  are 
cattle  which  were  put  In  Kansas  feedlots 
almost  a  year  ago,  that  were  worth  about 
$200  at  the  time. 

The  owners  will  give  you  title  to  the  ani- 
mals If  you  will  pay  for  this  year's  feed  bill 
alone.  He  will  concede  you  the  total  price 
of  the  animal.  In  not  being  able  to  give 
these  cattle  away,  he  sells  them  and  sends 
the  entire  proceeds  back  to  the  feedlot  that 
fed  them  during  the  year. 
That  is  an  extreme  case. 
But  the  average  case  Is  somewhere  from 
$33  to  $75  per  head.  It  has  cost  the  live- 
stock Industry  In  the  United  States  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  $iy3  billion 
In  net  profits  In  1963.  I  figiu-e  that  on  the 
basis  of  average  losses  against  slaughter 
which  runs  about  35  million  cattle  In  the 
United  States — and  has  for  2  or  3  years — 
I  think  that  Is  a  minimum  figxire  for  the 
average. 

Now,  of  course,  the  great  question  of  the 
day  Is  the  Impact  of  Imports.  Imports  pre- 
sent a  difficult  problem  for  the  lnd\istry  for 
the  first  time  In  history.  This  Is  the  new 
factor  that  many  feeders  failed  to  recognize 
and  many  people  tend  to  minimize.  We 
have  been  through  periods  of  declining 
prices  before,  but  we  have  never  witnessed 
a  period  when  Imports  Increased  when  our 
prices  were  declining. 

In  1956,  we  had  rather  a  slow  year,  but 
Imports  were  only  running  1.6  percent,  but 
they  have  increased  all  through  this  declin- 
ing period  of  market  prices,  so  that  In  1963 
they  are  11.3  percent  or  a  full  month's  sup- 
ply of  beef  In  the  United  States. 

Now,  most  of  this  beef  comes  In  as  boned 
beef.  It  competes  with  the  ground  beef  of 
our  cows  and  bvQls  that  we  are  through  with 
at  the  ranch.  It  also  competes  with  the 
beef  that  Is  ground  from  the  carcasses  of  fed 
cattle. 

I  have  checked  this  very  closely.  A  mini- 
mum of  15  percent  of  a  fed  animal  is 
ground  and  sold  as  ground  beef.  A  maxi- 
mum of  38  percent,  but  an  average  In  the 
United  States  of  somewhere  between  20  and 
24  percent  Is  always  sold  as  ground  meat. 

Now,  this  Imported  boned  beef  Is  being 
sold  m  the  place  of  this  fed  beef  that  Is 
ground;  It  Is  being  mixed  half  and  half,  and 
It  Is  being  sold  as  manufacturing  beef  which 
we  have  supplied  by  parts  from  these  ani- 
mals. 

Now,  the  economists  for  a  long  time  have 
recognized  that  when  people  have  enough 
food  they  give  very  little  for  any  exUa.  And 
that  Is  the  thing  that  we  based  o\ir  decisions 
on  and  our  conclusion  that  Imports  have 
had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  prices  In  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  this:  That  once  the  channels  of  trade 
are  full,  and  food  Is  on  the  counter  sufficient 
to  meet  all  needs,  the  price  will  drop  some- 
where around  20  to  25  percent  for  every  2 
percent  Increase  in  supply,  and  we  think 
that  Is  exactly  what  has  hapi>ened  to  the 
beef  business. 

If  you  tJike  out  Imports  today,  this  11.3 
percent,  our  Increase  of  beef  production  last 
year  was  10  percent.  It  just  exactly  matched 
the  Increase  In  population  of  a  little  over  8 
percent,  and  the  Increase  In  constunptlon  of 
6  percent,  which  gives  you  a  9  percent  figure. 
The  livestock  industry  in  the  United 
States  Is  In  exact  balance  today  with  the 
demand  for  Its  product.  You  pull  the  10 
or  11  percent  Imports  out,  and  we  are  Just 
In  balance.  You  put  them  on  top  of  It  and 
you  have  demoralized  and  wrecked  the  U.S. 
market  for  beef. 


Now.  you  say,  what  economists  say  this? 
Which  ones  have  said  that  It  Is  their  think- 
ing? I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  Wlllard 
Cochrane — Wlllard  W.  Cochrane  and  his 
"Farm  Price — Myth  and  Reality." 

There  are  several  pages  that  are  significant 
m  this.  It  was  wriuen  In  1958.  and  as  you 
know  he  Is  now  the  chief  adviser  to  the 
USD  A. 

On  page  41.  he  says:  "Other  things  being 
equal,  a  2-percent  decline  In  the  overall 
amount  of  food  products  offered  on  the  mar- 
ket will  drive  farm  prices  up  by  25  percent, 
and  a  2 -percent  Increase  In  the  amount  of- 
fered will  drive  prices  down  by  25  percent. 
The  farmer  Is  truly  at  the  crack  end  of  the 
ship."    That  Is  a  quotation. 

On  page  54,  he  concludes:  "The  finest  of 
lines  separates  the  conditions  of  too  much 
and  too  little  In  agriculture." 

And  better  to  explain  it  to  the  audience 
and  to  the  Senators,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  once  you  have  had  a  good  meal,  say 
a  steak,  that  evening  you  won't  give  any- 
thing for  a  second  one,  and  that  is  the 
problem  that  we  have  In  the  United  Stat«s. 
The  cattlemen  have  tried  to  keep  their  pro- 
duction equal  to  the  demand.  You  have 
Imported  enough  beef  to  Increase  the  sup- 
ply Just  over  what  we  need,  and  you  have 
demoralized   the   market. 

Now.  here  Is  the  problem  that  appears  Im- 
portant to  tis:  Shall  we  cut  production  back 
in  order  to  permit  this  10  or  11  percent  from 
foreign  countries  to  completely  occupy  and 
dominate  the  market? 

I  don't  think  we  should.  Each  time  we 
back  off,  somebody  In  the  United  States,  and 
probably  an  arm  of  the  Government,  will 
Justify  Importing  beef  on  the  basis  of  our 
withdrawal  from  the  market.  This  Is  the 
most  serious  problem  that  the  cattlemen 
face  today  and  they  are  well  aware  of  it. 

If  we  withdraw,  they  advance,  and  If  w© 
withdraw  enough  to  push  the  market  up 
economically  speaking,  then  they  step  In  and 
take  advantage  of  It.  And  some  arm  of  the 
Government  will  Jvistlfy  the  importation  of 
beef  and  we  are  whipped. 

So  we  will  have  to  back  off  another  10 
percent,  and  another  10  percent,  and  with 
the  world  supply  of  beef  as  It  is  today,  and 
with  the  finances  as  they  are  getting  In  this 
country  both  our  Government  and  from  In- 
dividuals, they  can  completely  dominate  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  market  within  5  to 
7  years. 

The  question  is  not  what  they  can  do,  but 
it  Is  what  we  wish  them  to  do. 

I,  for  one.  feel  that  at  least  we  should  run 
another  year  or  two  In  full  production  and 
see  what  Congress  decides  to  do.  I  realize 
that  it  is  going  to  break  a  lot  of  people.  It's 
going  to  bankrupt  a  lot  of  young  people  in 
the  United  States.  It  Is  going  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  purchases  of  goods 
but  I  still  feel  that  the  cattlemen  should  go 
ahead  and  produce  for  the  U.S.  market  In 
hopes  that  we  will  see  a  t\im  In  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  In  recognizing  this  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  why  can't  we  compete  with  beef  from 
foreign  countries?  This  Is  a  question  that 
you  ask  all  around  the  Nation.  Well,  let 
It  come  In  and  let  It  break  the  market,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  this  out:  It  Is  true  In 
Kansas  and  It  Is  true  In  the  United  States. 
Ovir  high  standards  of  living  have  set  wages 
and  prices  far  above  the  world  market. 

It  costs  as  much  to  ship  beef,  and  this 
this  Is  very  Important,  It  costs  as  much  to 
ship  beef  from  Omaha  to  the  east  coast  as  It 
does  to  ship  beef  from  Australia  to  the  east 
coast. 

Both  agrlcultiiral  wages  and  Indxistrlal 
wages  run  from  4  to  10  times  as  high  in  the 
United  States  as  they  are  in  competing  coun- 
tries. It  coBta  more  In  taxes  alone  In  my 
county  to  support  a  cow  than  it  does  to  com- 
pletely support  the  cow  In  AxxstraUa  for  a 
whole  year. 
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Now.  that  l8  direct  county  taxes  for  local 

^"irchautauqua  CJounty.  Kans..  It  costs  $14 
a  head  direct  local  taxes  to  the  local  govern- 
ment You  can  support  a  cow  and  pay  every 
cost  in  Australia  for  less  than  $11.  These 
are  the  things  that  Kansas  cattlemen  and  the 
U  S.  cattlemen  are  up  against. 

Actually  with  our  costs  In  the  United 
States,  It  costs  us  $100  per  calf  unit  to  pro- 
duce It  If  we  don't  get  more  than  that  we 
have  to  withdraw  from  the  business  and 
these  figures  have  been  substantiated  by  all 
the  colleges  in  the  Midwest.  , 

Now  closely  connected  with  this  problem  j 
Is  this-  We  have  gone  out  and  stimulated  , 
our  market  through  selling.  We  have  used 
the  livestoclc  and  meat  board,  we  have  used 
the  wives  of  producers  all  over  the  United 
States  to  help  promote  the  fine  beef  that 
America  produces.  ^„,„,„„ 

Now  we  came  up  to  2  years  ago  and  foreign 
countries  took  all  of  the  Increase  In  con- 
sumption that  we  had  built  Into  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  our  own  money  and  our 
own  efforts.  To  say  that  we  are  unhappy  Is 
to  be  speaking  very  quietly. 

We  don't  know  whether  we  shoiUd  promote 
the  selling  of  beef  any  more  or  whether  to 
withdraw  our  promotional  efforts,  because 
some  time  and  some  day.  the  decision  has  to 
be  made  as  to  who  you  are  going  to  depend  on 
for  yo\ir  food  supply  in  the  world. 

Now  the  theory  of  free  trade  enters  intc 
this  but  we  can't  find  any  free  trade  today 
We  'simply  find  the  United  States  being  a 
dumping  place  for  anything  that  somebodj 
has  too  much  of  somewhere  else  in  the  world 
You  can  ship  beef  Into  the  country  bul 
there  is  no  market  in  the  world  that  will  ac- 
cept our  beef  on  any  reasonable  basis  at  all 
They  don't  want  to  use  the  dollar  exchange 
and  this  makes  a  very  serious  problem  tha  , 
we  cannot  possibly  handle. 

It  cannot  be  handled  at  the  local  level;  t 
It  could  be  we  would  certainly  try. 

Now.  many  Industries  can  move  out  of  this 
United  States  and  many  of  them  are  movln| ; 
on  account  of  the  high  standard  of  llvlni; 
that  we  have  set.  The  high  standard  or 
wages,  the  high  costs  of  government.  The? 
move  out  and  ship  the  product  back.  Ws 
can't  move.  We  have  to  stand  and  flghl . 
Omi  land  Is  here,  and  we,  our  production  unl  t 
is  here  and  we  have  to  stay. 

The  oil  Industry  is  protected  by  quotas  that 
create  a  price  for  crude  oil  in  the  Unlteti 
States  almost  double  the  world  market.  I^ 
the  national  Interest,  the  defense  Industry 
and  all  of  Its  suppliers  are  completely  pre  - 
tected  from  foreign  competition. 

We  have  no  free  movement  of  labor.  We 
prevent  the  bidding  for  Jobs  in  this  count!  y 
with  Immigration  quotas,  mlnlmxim  waje 
laws  or  collective  bargaining.  If  these  re- 
strictions can  be  Jxistified.  then  it  should^e 
no  problem  to  Justify  the  protection  of  agr  - 
culture  in  this  country. 

Other  governments  make  this  their  No.  1 
policy,  and  offer  no  concessions  to  outsiders 
in  agriculture. 

Now.  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  th  s, 
and  it  deals  with  legislation  only. 

There  are  few  products  today  that  cannpt 
be  grown  or  manufactxired  cheeper  soms- 
where  else  In  the  world,  and  cheap  trans- 
portation opens  o\u  markets  to  them.  Ptd- 
tectlon  against  the  differentials  in  costs  thit 
have  resulted  from  deliberate  govemmenlal 
policy  Is  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to 
retain  both  production  and  employment  In 
this  country. 

There  is  little  value  In  seeking  a  customer 
abroad  if  you  have  a  better  customer  at 
home.  As  citizens  of  this  country,  we  offer 
no  apology  for  asking  protection  from  coun- 
tries where  production  coete.  including 
wages,  are  far  below  that  of  the  United 
States.  Protection  was  contemplated  when 
article  I,  section  8,  was  Incorporated  into  t  he 
Conetltutlon. 
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The  first  and  third  grants  of  power  to  Con- 
gress handed  the  authority  to  Impose  duties 
on  imports  and  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  countries  direcUy  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

To  regulate  Is  defined  as  to  bring  under 
control  or  fix  the  amount,  and  no  other 
words  could  better  describe  what  our  indus- 
try desires  of  Congress  today. 

The  basic  Industries  of  this  country  were 
developed  and  preserved  by  protection 
through  the  use  of  duties,  quota*  and  even 
embargoes  when  necessary  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  country. 

The  exercise  of  this  authority  can  be  re- 
viewed at  every  session  of  Congress.  To 
permit  our  markets  to  be  placed  on  the  trad- 
ing block  by  the  State  Department  runs 
counter  to  the  welfare  of  this  entire  coun- 
try Prosperity  is  difficult  to  maintain  for 
only  a  few.  The  long-range  dependable  food 
supply  has  to  be  developed  and  maintained 
within  this  country  If  we  are  to  be  strong 
and  Independent. 

Now  the  producers  In  agriculture  are  also 
the  greatest  consumerB  of  manufact\u*d 
goods.  Any  policy  that  denies  them  the 
profits  necessary  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
these  goods  will  be  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion At  this  time,  our  markets  are  below 
cost  of  production,  and  the  imports  of  beef 
have  without  question  added  to  the  heavy 
domestic  production  and  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  the  prices  that  they  can  get. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  bring 
under  control  the  factor  of  Imports  by  Im- 
posing quotas. 

To  cut  them  In  half  would  certainly  be 
realistic,  and  leave  a  larger  share  of  the 
market  for  foreign  countries  than  they  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  have.  The  Industry 
is  entitled  to  the  assurance  of  protection 
that  we  can  get  only  with  legislation. 

We  must  have  long-range  planning,  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  profit  In  order  to  at- 
tract capital  and  credit  necessary  to  con- 
tinue In  business. 

If  Congress  will  fulfill  its  obligations  un- 
der the  ConstltuUon.  and  impose  quotas, 
then  we,  as  an  industry,  will  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  solve  our  Internal  i^xDblems 
in  the  best  Interests  of  this  country.  Thank 
you. 


EDITORIAL  PRAISE  FOR  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
most  heartening  to  read  of  the  continued 
editorial  support  for  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  administration. 
Prom  all  sections  of  the  country,  the 
message  is  the  same:  "President  Johnson 
is  doing  a  magnificent  job  as  Chief  Exec- 
utive; keep  up  the  good  work." 

I  have  collected  a  sampling  of  editorial 
opinion  dealing  principally  with  the 
President's  war-on-poverty  message,  his 
hour-long  fireside  chat  reviewing  the 
first  3  months  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, and  additional  public  opinion 
polls  citing  the  high  level  of  support 
throughout  the  country  for  the  Johnson 
policies. 

As  a  Democrat,  these  editorials  make 
good  reading.  But.  more  importantly, 
they  make  good  reading  as  an  American. 
When  a  President  is  successful  in  the 
policies  he  pursues— whethej  he  be  Dem- 
ocrat or  Republican— the  entire  Nation 
is  the  ultimate  beneficiary.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  during  the  opening 
months  of  President  Johnson's  historic 
Presidency. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
'  17,  1964] 

Still  Riding  High 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.) 

Gallup  and  Lou  Harris,  not  to  speak  of  Sam 
LubeU  may  have  said  it.  but  I  like  to  think 
there  is  a  special  ring  of  authority  when  It 
can  be  announced  that  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  stirvey  now  says  It: 

President  Johnson's  popularity  stlU  re- 
mains quite  high. 

Actually,  there  is  a  real  question  whether 
this  Is  the  second  edition  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral poll— or  whether  because  of  a  blunder 
we  are  starting  all  over  again.  Two  months 
ago  I  took  a  sampling  of  opinion  at  this 
gathering  place  of  people  from  all  over  the 
United  States— as  they  go  to  and  from  trains. 
At  that  time  the  Johnson  rating  was  quite 

But  soon  thereafter  a  letter  from  a  reader 
pointed  out  that  we  had  erred  in  calling  it 
the  Grand  Central  Station.  She  said  that 
this  was  a  terminal,  not  a  station,  and  that 
I  could  read  it  on  the  building  If  I  were  at 
all  observant.  So  it  seems  we  must  start 
anew  with  this  Grand  Central  Terminal  (not 
station)  plumbing  of  public  opinion. 

The  most  significant  finding,  perhaps,  in 
polUng  on  two  different  days,  was  that  among 
two  dozen  people  who  identified  themselves 
as  Republicans  there  wasn't  one  who  thought 
Johnson  would  be  defeated  In  November. 

Among  these,  of  course,  were  those  who 
were  hopeful  that  a  Republican  would  win. 
But  none  saw  It  as  a  likely  prospect. 

Typical  answer  came  from  two  men  who 
Identified  themselves  as  engineers  and  reg- 
istered Republicans  from  Harrlsb\irg.  Pa. 
Said  one:  "He's  doing  fine.  He  has  my  con- 
fidence." Said  the  other:  "I  think  he  has 
done  a  remarkable  Job— to  have  all  these  re- 
sponsibilities thrust  upon  him." 

Another  Republican,  this  time  an  attor- 
ney from  Minneapolis,  did  not  rate  Johnson 
quite  so  high— expressing  more  confidence 
in  Kennedy  than  in  Johnson.  But  he  did 
say  "I  think  you  will  see  a  different  Johnson 
after  he  Is  elected  In  November."  He  volun- 
teered this  confidence  In  Johnson's  election 
without  being  asked. 

What  do  the  Negroes  think  about  Johnson 
and  his  position  on  civil  rights?  Said  a  New 
York  Central  attendant:  "I  think  he's  doing 
a  good  Job  so  far.  I  had  a  question  about 
him  at  first  on  civil  rights,  because  of  the 
part  of  the  country  he  came  from.  But  I 
don't  have  this  question  any  more.  Also  I 
like  this  tax  cut.  It  means  $3  a  week  for  me, 
and  that's  quite  a  bit." 

Another  attendant  said:  "He'll  certainly 
get  my  vote.  His  civil  rights  program  is  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  for  the 
Negroes.  It  was  Kennedy's  (program),  but 
he's  following  through  on  It.  If  he  goes 
ahead  with  the  poverty  program,  that  will  be 

great,  too." 

A  senior  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Hign 
School  in  Brooklyn,  also  a  Negro,  said:  "I'm 
satisfied  with  what  the  President  is  doing, 
but  I  think  he  could  do  more  In  civil  rights." 
Another  Negro,  standing  close  by,  who  is 
employed  with  the  U.S.  Government  In  New 
York  State,  said:  "He's  doing  a  fair  Job. 
He's  a  politician.  Therefore  he  takes  expe- 
dient steps.  But  I  do  feel  he  would  like  to 
be  remembered  as  the  President  who  did  a 
great   deal   to   give   full   citizenship   to  the 

Negro."  ..  „ 

Moving  along  the  tunnel  between  tne 
Roosevelt  Hotel  and  the  terminal  there  were 
these  comments  from  men  working  at  sev- 
eral of  the  small  shops:   Newsdealer:   "Hes 


doing  all  right,  at  least  from  what  you  read 
in  the  papers.  It's  really  too  early."  Man 
behind  counter  in  snapshot  store:  "To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  feel  better  about  him  now 
than  earlier.  I  wasn't  sure  he  would  follow 
up  on  what  Kennedy  was  doing.  That  tax 
cut — that's  what  I  like." 

Man  In  watch-repair  shop:  "He's  doing  as 
good  as  could  be  expected.  If  Kennedy  were 
here,  he  would  be  doing  a  little  better." 
Man  in  printing  shop:  "He's  not  the  glamoiir 
type.  He  speaks  slowly  and  thinks  deeply. 
But  It's  kind  of  like  having  a  man  batting 
.400  and  replacing  him  with  a  youngster. 
You  can't  expect  too  much  of  the  youngster 
at  first.  But  I  have  every  confidence  in 
Johnson." 

Another  newsdealer:  "The  President  used 
a  keyword  when  he  spoke  of  poverty.  If  we 
can  do  something  about  poverty,  we  will  do 
much  to  solve  all  our  problems — racial,  un- 
employment, crime.  ever3rthlng." 

\  soldier  Just  getting  out  of  the  service  but 
Btlll  in  uniform  said:  "I  think  he  Is  doing 
almost  as  well  as  Kennedy."  Said  an  artist: 
"I  think  It  Is  too  early  to  tell.  I  think  he's 
doing  a  good  Job  but  I  would  like  to  see  him 
take  some  direct  action  In  Cuba  and  Viet- 
nam. I  am  a  Republican.  I  like  Lodge,  but 
I  don't  Imagine  he  has  too  much  of  a 
chance."  

[Prom  the  Times  Union,  Mar.  10.  1964) 

Under  TV  Scrutiny:   Johnson  Holds  Press 

Talks  Wtth   Dignity.   Sincerfty 

(By  Paul  Martin) 

Washington.— If  his  first  formal  press 
conferences  are  fair  examples.  President 
Johnson  has  nothing  to  fear  from  televised 
news  conferences  or  TV  debates  with  his 
opponent  in  this  year's  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

The  President  has  answered  questions 
matter  of  factly  In  plain  language  that  any- 
one can  understand.  He  doesn't  try  to  be 
cute  or  funny.  He  Isn't  evasive  and  he 
doesn't  get  excited  or  ramble  on.  His  con- 
ferences are  conducted  with  dignity  befitting 
the  Presidency. 

To  those  who  sat  in  the  room  at  his  first 
television  conference.  Johnson  conveyed  an 
attitude  of  simple  sincerity.  He  smiled  at 
times,  a  slow  and  uncertain  smile  at  first, 
reaching  out  for  friends.  There  was  even  a 
hint  of  humility  about  this  tall  Texan  who 
is  known  to  be  a  proud  and  forceful  man. 

In  the  3  months  since  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  held  several  meetings  vdth 
the  press  on  short  notice  In  the  White  House 
Oval  Room.  He  seems  to  have  a  preference 
for  Saturday  sessions,  reminiscent  of  the 
farm  and  ranch  country  where  folks  do  their 
work  on  weekdays,  then  go  to  town  on  Sat- 
urday to  relax  and  swap  Information. 

But  the  first  formal  news  conference,  an- 
nounced well  In  advance  and  carried  live  on 
radio  and  television,  was  held  on  Saturday, 
Leap  Year  Day,  Pebruary  29.  This  led  to 
some  imwarranted  wisecracks  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  would  hold  regularly 
scheduled  press  conferences  In  the  future — 
every  leap  year. 

The  setting  was  the  relaxing  atmosphere 
of  the  State  Department  international  con- 
ference room  with  Its  wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
vinyl  upholstered  chairs  placed  well  apart, 
subdued  indirect  lighting,  potted  pahns,  and 
wood-paneled  walls. 

More  than  300  reporters  turned  out.  many 
of  them  on  their  day  off.  If  It  wasn't  exactly 
intimate.  It  was  a  good  deal  cozier  than  the 
austere  State  Department  auditorium  where 
Kennedy  used  to  hold  the  stage.  Por  one 
thing,  reporters  were  allowed  to  smoke.  Por 
another,  the  crowd  wasn't  padded  with 
White  House  aids  or  curlotis  onlookers  from 
the  State  Department. 

Malcolm  miduff.  assistant  White  House 
press  secretary,  announced  at  first  that  every- 
one would  remain  seated  to  ask  questions. 
Quipped    Eddie    PolUard,    the    Washington 


Post's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  correspondent: 
"Then  we  won't  get  Into  the  TV  picture." 
Afterward  KUduff  said  reporters  covdd  stand 
up.  because  otherwise  they  couldn't  be  heard 
across  the  room. 

The  President  renaalned  seated  at  a  large 
desk  In  front  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  fiankod  by  the  Stars  and  Sripes  and 
the  President's  flag.  He  looked  well,  with  a 
strong  fiesh  tone  to  his  face,  graying  hair 
brushed  back  pompadour  style,  character 
lines  around  his  eyes  and  mouth. 

He  wore  a  dark  blue  suit,  light  bliie  shirt, 
and  blue-and-whlte  striped  four-ln-hand 
tie.  somewhat  more  conservative  than  his 
\isual  attire. 

Glancing  around  the  room,  he  singled  out 
questioners  by  recognizing  those  who  raised 
their  hands.  He  successfully  avoided  those 
two  waspish  female  persecutors  of  Presidents. 
Sarah  McClendon  and  May  Craig.  The  re- 
porters seemed  to  be  testing  the  water  gin- 
gerly, as  was  the  President. 

The  President's  public  relations  advisers 
have  been  reluctant  for  some  time  to  expose 
him  to  interrogation  by  hlp-shootlng  re- 
porters in  full  view  of  TV  cameras,  fearing 
that  he  might  suffer  in  comparison  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  They  are  two  entirely 
different  individuals,  of  course.  But  John- 
son demonstrated  that  he  can  hold  his  own 
In  debate. 

He  gave  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  the 
people  who  knows  Instinctively  what  Amer- 
icans are  thinking  on  the  Issues,  and  he 
wants  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  keeps  on 
top  of  all  developments.  He  intends  to  do 
what  he  thinks  is  best  for  America  and  the 
free  world. 

You  get  a  feeling  that  when  President 
Johnson  makes  mistakes— and  every  Presi- 
dent does — It  wUl  be  the  result  of  misinfor- 
mation or  Inadequate  Information,  rather 
than  a  mistake  of  judgment.  You  know 
that  criticism  Is  bound  to  arise  as  he  Is 
forced   to  take   a   position   on  controversial 

Issues. 

Above  all.  here  is  a  man  of  good  will  who 
wants  to  be  liked.  And  he  Is  determined  to 
do  the  best  Job  that  he  can  In  the  White 
House.  

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Mar.  17. 1964] 
The  President  and  the  Office 
We  carried  an  abiding  hope  and  a  warmth 
as  pleasant  as  the  fine  spring  day  away  Sun- 
day, after  we  watched  the  President  on  tele- 
vision. It  was  not  only  this  President,  but 
the  Presidency,  that  came  through  so  clearly, 
and  we  know  that  Mr.  Johnson  Intended 
what  he  said  to  be  understood  precisely  that 

way. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  hour,  a  reporter 
asked  the  President  how  he  liked  the  Job. 
And  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can  m  It,  and  I  am  enjoying  it." 

Then,  a  few  seconds  later:  "But  I  am  proud 
of  this  Nation,  and  I  am  so  grateful  that  I 
could  have  an  opportunity  that  I  have  had 
In  America  that  I  want  to  give  my  life  see- 
ing that  the  opportxmlty  is  perpetuated  for 
others." 

And  finally,  as  fitting  a  climax  as  any 
statement  by  any  President  could  have :  "And 
I  may  not  be  a  great  President,  but  as  long 
as  I  am  here,  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  a  good 
President,  and  do  my  dead  level  best  to  see 
this  system  preserved  because  when  the  final 
chips  are  down,  It  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
number  of  people  we  have  or  the  number  of 
acres  or  the  number  of  resources  that  win. 
The  thing  that  is  going  to  make  us  win  Is 
o\ir  system  of  government." 

That  was  honest;  that  was  good.    We  liked 

It.  

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  16. 1964] 
L.B.J.'8  PnasiDE  Chat 

In  his  1-hour  conversation  with  three  tele- 
vision reporters.  President  Johnson  effectively 
projected  a  philosophy  of  prudent  progresslv- 


Ism.    We  suspect  It  Is  a  credo  that  refiects 
the  mood  of  the  country. 

"A  better  deal."  was  the  happy  phrase  the 
President  offered  to  define  his  administra- 
tion's hopes.  It  is  a  modest  statement  of 
objectives,  but  for  that  reason  perhaps  a 
realistic  one. 

The  hour  on  television  gave  the  country  a 
better  picture  than  It  had  had  before  of  Its 
President  and  his  objectives.  Such  a  session 
Is  one  way  of  the  President's  fulfilling  his 
role  as  the  Nation's  educator. 

We  hope,  however,  that  it  Is  not  consid- 
ered a  substitute  for  the  traditional  news 
conference  where  tough  reporters  from  all 
over  the  Nation.  represenUng  all  points  of 
view,  can  fire  away  at  the  Chief  Executive. 
Such  a  freewheeling  exchange  Is  an  essential 
p>art  of  the  democratic  process,  despite  the 
occasional  "Inaccuracies"  which  the  Presi- 
dent candidly  conceded  bother  him. 

The  President's  obvious  pleasure  In  the 
exercise  of  Presidential  power  emerged 
clearly.  Despite  the  awesome  bvirdens  of  the 
office,  he  has  never  felt  better,  the  President 
Indicated. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  does  manage  to  achieve  "a 
better  deal"  for  the  Nation,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  peacemaking  and  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  his  place  In  American  history  will  be 
secure.  

IProm  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News. 

Mar.  17.  1964] 

Honest  and  Sincere 

(By  Richard  Stames) 

Those  in  the  craft  of  gathering  and  Inter- 
preting news  would  doubtless  have  liked  to 
see  a  few  more  flashes  of  fire  during  the 
President's  folksy  conversation  with  three 
television  reporters  S;mday. 

They  would  certainly  have  welcomed  more 
candor  in  his  discussion  of  the  alleged  disen- 
chantment between  him  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy,  and  some  might  have 
been  hoping  for  a  headline  describing  the 
nasty  surprises  we  have  in  store  for  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

But  newsmen's  likes  and  dislikes  butter 
few  parsnips  for  a  man  facing  a  presidential 
election.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  xislng  an  Im- 
mensely powerful  medium  In  a  homespun 
format  that  suits  him  Idefilly — and  he  made 
the  most  of  It. 

His  sincerity  and  dedication  could  not  be 
doubted,  even  In  rambling  locutions  that 
occaslonaUy  reminded  of  the'  finest  tangled 
syntax  of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  He 
showed — to  a  degree  that  must  dishearten 
contenders  for  the  GOP  presidential  nomina- 
tion— a  great  deal  of  the  old-shoe  magic  that 
got  Harry  Truman  elected  when  all  the  ex- 
perts had  long  since  counted  him  out.  L.B.J, 
for  all  his  rugged  good  looks,  is  not  as  hand- 
some as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  he  Is  not  as 
quick  wltted  as  Richard  Nixon,  nor  as  rich 
as  Nelson  Rockefeller.  But  the  impression 
grows  that  he  could  lick  all  three  In  the  same 
evening. 

A  perceptive  oracle  of  the  female  persua- 
sion, consulted  Immediately  after  the  Presi- 
dent's Interview  was  concluded,  had  this  to 

say: 

"He's  not  fisishy.  but  he  Is  honest  and  sin- 
cere, and  he  knows  what  he's  talking  about. 
People  are  going  to  tnist  him.  I  liked  his 
sense  of  responsibility  about  Cuba  and  Viet- 
nam. He's  right — nobody  wants  to  see  a  war 
start.  I  liked  the  Idea  that  he  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  we  couldn't  make  ev- 
eryone In  the  world  do  what  we  want  them 
to  do.     I  hope  Goldwater  was  listening  to 

him. 

"I'll  tell  you  another  thing:  I  liked  his  con- 
cern for  people  who  are  not  well  off,  and  I 
felt  in  my  bones  that  he  really  meant  It.  He's 
going  to  do  his  best.  I  Just  wish  he  wouldn't 
work  so  hard." 

It  U,  to  be  sure,  dangerous  to  generalize 
from  one  off-the-cuff  reaction.  But  it  is  no 
more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  that 
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one  female  vote  Mr.  Johnson  tucked  safely 
In  the  bank  was  duplicated  many  times  over 
throughout  the  land  last  Sunday  night. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  political  pros— that 
is  to  say  those  who  make  bum  guesses  for 
money— would  assay  the  President's  fervent 
peroration  as  genuine  comball.  but  one  view- 
er's guess  is  that  the  people  who  elect  Ameri- 
can Presidents  found  it  moving,  reassuring, 
and  believable.  The  brilliance  of  John  Ken- 
nedy seemed  sometimes  to  contain  the  elusive 
Instability  of  quicksilver.  People  admired  it 
and  liked  to  see  it  at  work,  but  It  was  always 
with  the  nagging  sense  of  disquiet  one  ex- 
periences in  watching  a  trapeze  artist  per- 
form. 

For  all  his  dedication  to  the  homely  vir- 
tues of  peace,  fiscal  responsibility,  and  pa- 
tience in  the  face  of  travail,  the  President's 
sure  political  Instinct  told  him  that  stand - 
pattlsm  was  a  luxury  he  could  not  afford. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  be  a  progressive  "with- 
out getting  both  feet  off  the  ground,"  and  he 
was  canny  enough  to  give  substance  to  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  meaningless 
platitude  by  alluding  to  his  message  to  Con- 
gress outlining  his  program  for  making  war 
on  want. 

It  is  hard  to  flaw  his  performance,  except 
In  minor  detail.  He  shouldn't  squirm  so 
much,  he  ought  to  try  smiling  more  often 
and  having  choeen  an  Informal  format,  he 
might  have  found  profit  In  being  a  little  less 
wary  and  a  little  more  relaxed. 

Americans  have  outgrown  the  gallus-snap- 
ning.  thigh -thwacking  school  of  politicians. 
But  they  like  a  man  who  talks  to  them  a£ 
equals — wltnesseth  again  Mr.  Truman — and 
this  is  a  valuable  fact  that  President  Johnson 
seems  to  have  learned. 

(Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Mar.  11,  1964] 
Armt  CotTLD  Help  (  Hxtman  )  Salvage  Job 
You  have  to  be  on  your  toes  these  days  tc 
keep  up  with  Lyndon  Johnson's  war  on  pov- 
erty. Until  we  saw  the  story  Monday  thali 
planners  of  the  war  want  to  to  lower  thd 
selective  service  draft  age — possibly  to  16— ■ 
we  thought  the  war  on  poverty  hadn't  starte<[ 
yet.  that  Sargent  Shrlver  still  needed  march 
ing  orders  from  Congress. 

We  knew  that  back  in  January,  Preslden^ 
Johnson  had  ordered  the  Defense  Depart* 
ment  and  selective  service  to  give  physicaj 
and  mental  examinations  to  all  draftees  a^ 
soon  as  possible  after  they  reach  the  age 
18.  And  he  had  directed  the  Labor  Depa 
ment  and  Department  of  Health,  Educatio 
and  Welfare  to  set  up  programs  for  physic: 
and  educational  rehabilitation  of  tho: 
draftees  who  flunk  the  tests.  But  both 
these   programs   were   then   slated   to   start 

July  1.  1 

What  we  missed  was  an  announcement  on 
February  9  from  Labor  Secretary  Wlllarti 
Wlrtz  that  hia  Department  would  start  IIJb 
rehabilitation  program  on  February  17,  with 
$1.2  million  scooped  up  from  Manpower 
Training  Act  funds.  A  call  to  the  Colorado 
State  Employment  Service,  which  adminis- 
ters these  services  locally,  revealed  that,  suie 
enough,  the  program  already  has  started. 

The  moral  Is,  we  suppose,  never  underest  - 
mate  the  zeal  of  Secretary  Wlrtz  to  beat  Sai  - 
gent  Shrlver  to  the  punch. 

Seriously  though,  this  phase  of  the  war  en 
poverty  makes  good  sense. 

For  years,  Washington  officials  have  been 
appalled  at  the  fact  that  more  than  a  thlW 
of  Army  draftees  are  rejected  for  servlce^- 
about  40  percent  for  physical  deficiencies,  40 
percent  for  educational  deflclencles,  10  per- 
cent for  a  combination  of  reasons.  Unlll 
now,  however,  no  one  has  done  much  about 
It. 

Yet  the  draft  mechanism  and  Its  attend- 
ant physical  and  mental  tests  do  give  tpe 
Government  a  practical  means  of  spotting 
those  young  men  whose  deficiencies.  If  nst 
corrected,  almost  Inevitably  doom  them  to 
the  labor  scrapheap  In  our  Increasingly  tec  i- 
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nlcal  society.  Any  youth  who  Is  too  Illiterate 
to  qualify  for  the  Army  Is  unlikely  ever  to 
qualify  for  much  of  a  civilian  Job  either. 

At  the  moment  the  Labor  Department's 
rehabilitation  program  Is  minimal- mainly 
a  matter  of  aptitude  tests,  followed  by  coun- 
seling as  to  what  existing  Jobs  or  training 
programs  a  rejectee  might  qualify  for. 

If,  however,  Congress  provides  a  thorough- 
going educational  and  training  program  for 
draft  rejectees — possibly  including  a  space- 
age  version  of  the  old  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps — there  would  seem  to  be  hope  of  salv- 
aging for  useful,  productive  work  thousands 
of  youngsters  who  otherwise  would  be  con- 
demned to  lives  of  poverty,  Joblessness,  or 
crime. 

The  proposed  lowering  of  the  draft  age  Is 
simply  a  means,  we  presume,  of  administer- 
ing the  tests  and  spotting  the  youths  who 
need  help,  at  an  earlier  age. 

If  so,  this  too  makes  sense. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  17.  1964) 
Operation  Rescui 


"What  you  are  being  asked  to  consider  Is 
not  a  simple  and  easy  program,"  warned 
President  Johnson  Monday  In  his  message 
summonsing  Congress  to  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign against  poverty,  "but  poverty  Is  not  a 
simple  and  easy  enemy." 

The  facts  of  the  situation  amply  sustain 
his  appeal  for  action.  The  recent  1964  re- 
port of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
upon  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  drawn  largely 
for  his  plans  to  reduce  poverty  In  the  United 
States,  finds  that  no  fewer  than  one-flfth  of 
all  U.S.  families  are  struggling  to  eke  out  ex- 
istence on  total  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year  In  the  richest  Nation  on  earth,  with 
no  improvement  In  sight. 

Even  grimmer  Is  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
National  Policy  Committee  on  Pockets  of 
Poverty,  whose  members  include  former 
President  Truman  and  three  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners. This  3-year  study  not  only  finds  the 
CEA  report  overoptlmlstlc.  It  reports  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  country's  families 
flounder  below  the  destitution  level  of  $2,000 
a  year,  among  such  groups  as  nonwhlte  fam- 
ilies, families  whose  heads  are  women,  cou- 
ples 65  or  over,  some  farm  families,  and 
those  whose  heads  have  less  than  8  years 
of  schooling. 

This  is  the  situation  which  has  elicited 
from  the  President  one  of  the  strongest  ap- 
peals for  concerted  social  action  at  all  levels 
of  our  society  that  the  Congress  has  heard 
since  the  early  years  of  the  great  depression. 
The  challenge,  he  rightly  points  out,  is  not 
merely  one  of  giving  succor  to  the  distressed, 
but  finding  ways  "to  give  people  a  chance" 
by  opening  to  them  gates  of  opportunity 
which  circumstance  and  a  changing  indus- 
trial society  have  closed. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  sought  by 
President  Johnson  will  not  displace  current 
emergency  aid  programs,  such  as  those  now 
operating  throughout  the  poverty-stricken 
reaches  of  Appalachla.  Rather  It  seeks  to 
launch  a  five-way,  coordinated  attack  at  root 
causes  of  poverty  Itself. 

This  would  be  undertaken  by  a  recon- 
stituted National  Conservation  Corps  to 
train  and  educate  youth  presently  thwarted 
from  useful  work  by  educational,  health, 
and  other  disabilities;  a  new  national  work- 
training  program  directed  by  the  Department 
ql  Labor  through  cooperation  with  State  and 
ideal  governments:  a  national  work-study 
program,  under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  designed  for  youths 
financially  unable  to  go  to  college;  a  com- 
munity action  program  for  cities  and  riu-al 
areas. 

The  President's  planned  national  war  on 
poverty  is  inevitably  complex;  but  his  selec- 
tion of  Sargent  Shrlver  to  coordinate  Its 
many  parts  and  supervise  its  operations 
would  seem  to  assure  expert  direction.  Its 
costs,    Mr.    Johnson   sets   at   approximately 


$962  million — all  of  which,  he  Is  at  pains 
to  remind  Congress,  has  been  provided  for 
already  In  his  economy  budget. 

The  added  strength  this  massive  program 
foresees  for  the  Nation's  economy  could  be 
enormous.  Its  impact  upon  educational  def- 
icits, upon  the  ominous  problem  of  Job- 
less youth,  and  urban  and  riu-al  social 
health,  could  be  tremendous.  But  its  great- 
est appeal  drives  beyond  all  these.  The 
President  has  spoken  to  the  spirit  and  con- 
science of  the  Nation. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution.  Mar. 

17.1964) 
GOOD  Strategy,  Able  General  Set  Stage  por 
Timely  Attack  on  Hard-Core  Poverty 
President  Johnson's  long-awaited  program 
to  alleviate  poverty  finally  reached  Congress 
yesterday.  His  "war  on  poverty"  turns  out  to 
be  a  comprehensive,  reasonable  and  well- 
thought-out  plan. 

The  President  is  up  against  an  ancient  and 
tough  foe.  Despite  the  affluence  we  see  aU 
around  us.  poverty  has  been  gaining  ground 
In  recent  years.  Automation  is  on  the  march. 
Fewer  and  fewer  Jobs  are  available  to  the  un- 
skilled and  the  undereducated.  Unemploy- 
ment is  up.  The  lot  of  the  poor  Is  getting 
tougher. 

This  gloomy  plctvire  Is  made  all  the  darker 
because  It  exists  In  the  strongest  and 
wealthiest  land  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
So  the  moment  for  the  assault  on  poverty 
has  arrived.  And  President  Johnson  prob- 
ably Is  right  when  he  says  the  Nation  now 
has  the  resources  to  achieve  a  victory. 

A  war  requires  a  general,  and  President 
Johnson  has  selected  an  able  one  In  Sargent 
Shrlver.  Mr.  Shrlver  has  scored  a  resounding 
success  as  chief  of  the  Peace  Corps.  And  one 
of  the  spearheads  of  the  antlpoverty  cam- 
paign will  be  the  volunteer  workers  who  will 
constitute  a  domestic  version  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  Johnson's  other  proposals — such  as  the 
work-study  program,  the  Job  corps,  the  work- 
training  program  and  the  community  action 
program — sound  logical  and  reasonable. 
Their  effectiveness  vrtll  depend,  of  course,  on 
how  they  are  executed.  And  this  will  be  a 
test  of  Mr.  Shriver's  skill,  for  the  "war  on 
poverty"  cuts  across  the  activities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  practically  every  major  de- 
partment of  Government. 

Mr.  Johnson's  "war  on  poverty"  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  another  handout  program  for 
the  poor.  It  affects  every  American,  since 
the  United  States  cannot  continue  to  present 
a  strong  and  united  front  against  Its  ene- 
mies with  one-flfth  of  the  Nation  caught  up 
In  the  bitterness  and  frustration  of  poverty. 
Alleviating  poverty  also  will  strengthen 
the  American  economy  and  reduce  the  drain 
of  welfare  costs. 

In  view  of  the  objectives — they  are  large 
but  nevertheless  realistic- the  cost  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  program  (less  than  $1  billion)  Is 
modest. 

For  this  relatively  small  amount,  the 
United  States  can  flght  a  war  In  which  the 
goal  Is  not  destruction,  but  creation — crea- 
tion of  a  stronger  economy  and  a  society  In 
which  every  citizen  can  hope  for  a  better  and 
fuller  life. 


[Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  Mar, 
17,1964) 

Opening  the  War 

President  Johnson's  antlpoverty  program, 
outlined  In  a  special  message  with  few  sur- 
prises, has  an  encouraging  framework  of 
practicality  beneath  Its  aura  of  Idealism. 

The  President  said  his  objective  was  "total 
victory"  in  this  war  against  poverty.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  his  administration  or  any  of 
Its  Immediate  successors  will  be  able  to  claim 
that  as  an  accomplished  fact,  or  to  offer 
substantive  proof  for  his  assertion  that  "for 


the  first  time  in  history,  it  Is  poaalble  to  con- 
quer poverty." 

Nevertheless,  he  offers  a  plan  to  get  at  the 
roots  and  causes  of  deprivation  which  offers 
good  chances  for  success  and  which  is  within 
the  Nation's  means.  Its  cost,  he  said,  would 
be  1  percent  of  the  total  budget,  not  an  un- 
reasonable Investment  In  developing  the 
basic  resources   of   human   talent   now   un- 

uppe<i- 

The  attack  will  be  on  the  vicious  cycle  of 
destitution,  which  has  Ignorance,  lack  of 
training,  limited  Job  opportunities,  long-term 
unemployment,  and  social  dependence  as 
links  in  the  chain  binding  one  generation  to 
the  next. 

A  major  phase  of  the  campaign  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  with  room  for 
40.000  volunteers  the  first  year  from  among 
school  dropouts  and  draft  rejects— young 
people  with  the  greatest  need  for  additional 
training  and  job  opp>ortunltles  at  a  critical 
point  m  their  lives.  The  Job  Corps  Is  a 
modern  version  of  the  depression-born  Civil- 
lan  Conservation  Corps.  The  greater  empha- 
sis would  be  on  preparation  for  employment, 
however,  rather  than  on  the  useful  labor  the 
enrollees  might  perform  In  their  2-year  stint. 

The  domestic  Peace  Corps  Idea,  already  be- 
fore Congress.  Is  picked  up  under  a  "Volun- 
teers for  America"  designation.  It  would 
be  used  to  provide  manpower  at  little  cost  for 
staffing  the  various  phases  of  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Loans  and  grants  to  communities  for  de- 
velopment of  their  own  antlpoverty  programs, 
assistance  to  marginal  farmers,  and  aid  for 
businesses  giving  work  to  the  long-term  un- 
employed are  other  features  of  the  program. 

"The  war  on  poverty  Is  not  a  struggle  sim- 
ply to  support  people,  to  make  them  depend- 
ent on  the  generosity  of  others."  Mr.  Johnson 
said.  "It  Is  a  struggle  to  give  people  a 
chance." 

If  the  campaign  can  be  waged  within  that 
framework,  It  can  be  meaningful  In  whatever 
degree  of  success  It  achieves. 


[Prom   the   Nashville   Tennessean.    Mar.   17, 
1964] 

Congress  Should  Act  Soon  on  Poverty 
Plan 

President  Johnson  has  submitted  to  Con- 
gress his  program  for  reducing  poverty  In 
the  Nation.  The  plan  submitted  is  no  half- 
way measxire.  It  calls  for  a  massive  attack 
on  the  causes  of  poverty  rather  than  merely 
on  the  symptoms. 

The  President  set  the  pace  for  this  type  of 
effort  when  he  asked  Congress  for  the  weap- 
ons with  which  to  win  a  "total  victory"  in  the 
war  against  poverty. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  for  approval  of  a  "Job 
Corps"  eventually  to  put  100,000  youths  to 
work  in  more  than  100  cami>s  around  the 
country.  About  half  of  these  would  work  In 
special  conservation  projects  to  give  them 
work  experience.  The  other  50  percent  would 
get  training,  basic  education  and  work  as- 
signments In  the  training  centers. 

Under  the  whole  program,  almost  500.000 
underprivileged  youth  would  get  a  chance 
to  develop  skills,  continue  education,  and 
And  useful  work. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
plan  Is  the  opportunity  for  each  American 
community  to  develop  an  antlpoverty  plan 
to  meet  Its  own  problems  and  receive  Federal 
aid  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Government  would  also  help  pay  the 
cost  of  providing  Jobs  In  such  places  as  play- 
grounds, libraries  and  settlement  houses  to 
youths  between  16  and  21  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  Another  fund  would  provide 
part-time  Jobs  for  students  having  to  work 
their   way   through   college. 

Special  phases  of  the  program  would  as- 
sist poverty-stricken  farm  families,  provide 
loans  for  small  businesses  to  provide  more 
jobs  for  low  Income  workers,  and  help  un- 


employed fathers  of   needy  families  to  be- 
come  self-supporting. 

The  program,  which  would  be  carried  out 
by  a  special  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
in  coordination  with  other  Government  de- 
partments, obviously  Is  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  planning  and  research  Into  the  pov- 
erty pockets  of  the  Nation. 

The  plan  undoubtedly  will  run  Into  some 
opposition  from  those  who  cannot — or  will 
not — see  that  the  program  Is  no  handout,  but 
a  c£irefully  planned  way  to  turn  wasted  hu- 
man energies  Into  productive  channels,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  Nation. 

The  President's  program  will  call  for  no 
unanticipated  funds,  as  the  money  to  finance 
It  Is  Included  In  the  $97.9  billion  budget 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  In  January. 

The  program  will  cost  $962.5  million,  which 
Is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  national  budget, 
and  only  about  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
defense  expendltvires.  This  seems  to  be  a 
comparatively  small  amount  in  relation  to 
the  long  range  benefit  It  promises  to  bring. 

President  Johnson  has  moved  promptly  to 
carry  out  his  pledge  to  the  Nation  and  cor- 
rect poverty  conditions  which  have  no  sound 
reason  for  existence.  The  next  step  Is  up  to 
Congress. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  19,  1964] 
Hope  for  Appalachla's  Forgotten  Men 
It  was  right  that  President  Johnson's  cru- 
sade against  poverty  should  be  spearheaded 
by  proposals  to  help  underprivileged  youth. 
They  are,  says  the  magazine  Christianity  and 
Crisis,  "the  new  unemployed"  who.  unless 
helped  now,  will  grow  Into  tomorrow's  "un- 
employable adults." 

But  poverty,  as  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  noted,  Is  a  many-faced  af- 
fair. Not  only  certain  age  groups  but  some 
areas  of  the  country  are  more  severely  afflict- 
ed than  others. 

The  worst  off.  the  late  President  Kennedy 
recognized,  is  Appalachla.  He  assigned  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr.  to  work  up  a  plan  for  Its  re- 
vival. Mr.  Roosevelt's  Commission  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  all  through  the  Appa- 
lachians, ranging  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama.  It  has  now  come  In  with  a  5 -year 
plan  whose  Initial  cost  wUl  be  $218  million. 
The  pH-ogram  will  have  the  support  of  all 
except  those  who  believe  the  poor  are  the 
victims  of  their  own  character  defects. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspwitch,  Mar.  17, 

1964] 

Ip  Backed  by  Zeal 

Carried  out  with  intelligent  zeal,  and, 
above  all,  the  firm,  ardent  support  of  the 
American  people.  President  Johnson's  strate- 
gy against  poverty  could  Improve  markedly 
the  unhappy  lot  of  a  fifth  of  the  Nation. 

As  the  President  says,  the  task  which  he 
Is  turning  over  to  a  new  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Congress  willing,  is  neither 
simple  nor  easy.  But  it  can  be  accomplished 
with  "total  commitment."  Without  devo- 
tion and  energy,  it  could  be  no  more  than  a 
sop  to  the  conscience  of  the  affluent.  The 
test  Is  less  In  the  program,  which  can  be 
revised  with  experience,  than  In  the  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  for  the  alleviation 

of  poverty. 

More  specifically,  the  program  could  de- 
generate into  shameless  bureaucratic  squab- 
bles if  Sargent  Shrlver.  who  is  to  head  the 
new  OEO,  were  denied  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  the  old-line  agencies  involved. 
Further  difficulties  could  be  created  by  the 
States  and  local  communities  by  falling  to 
carry  out  their  assigned  roles.  Such  fore- 
bodings. It  Is  to  be  hoped,  wUl  prove  with- 
out foundation.  Yet  apprehensions  have 
been  aroused  because  the  President's  message 
was  delayed  for  weeks  by  Jealous  interagen- 
cy bickering.  Has  the  affluence  of  the  ma- 
jority made  officialdom  too  blase  to  compre- 
hend the  misery  of  the  minority? 


Ab  for  the  President's  battle  plan,  all  of 
Its  elements  seem  promising.  The  proposed 
National  Job  Corps  would  assemble  the  least 
qualified  of  our  young  people  In  educational 
CEimps.  Other  young  people  would  be  helped 
through  training  while  working.  And  part- 
time  jobs  would  be  provided  for  those  who 
without  them  could  not  continue  their 
schooling. 

Community  action,  based  on  local  situa- 
tions. Is  proposed  for  the  very  young  and 
the  old.  Por  2  years,  the  Government  would 
pay  90  percent  of  the  cost.  Further  help 
would  be  provided,  where  needed,  through 
the  recruitment  of  volunteers  as  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  a  special  opportunity  for  ap- 
plied good  will. 

To  create  new  opportunities,  the  President 
proposes  loans  and  guarantees  to  spur  the 
employment  of  the  jobless,  aid  in  the  pur- 
chase of  farmland,  the  formation  of  co- 
operatives and  similar  measures.  These  are 
rather  like  the  measures  already  taken  In 
hard-pressed  areas  with,  alas,  only  limited 
success.  But  the  approach  may  become  more 
fruitful  as  causes  of  unemployment  or  are 
more  clearly  understood,  and  such  under- 
standing may  be  forthcoming  as  a  resiilt  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  call  for  a  special  commission 
to  study  the  Impact  of  automation,  and  the 
Nation's  manpower  In  relation  to  Its  needs. 
To  fill  the  arsenal  against  poverty,  the 
President  recommends  continuation  or  exten- 
sion of  the  food  stamp  plan,  help  for  migra- 
tory farm  labor,  unemployment  benefits,  and 
aid  to  education  and  housing.  Each  Is  a 
weapon  for  eliminating  those  disabilities 
which  have  brought  Into  being  that  "other 
America"  outside  our  affluent  society. 

President  Johnson  sets  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram at  $970  million  or  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional budget.  Considering  the  much  high- 
er cost  of  other  national  necessities — de- 
fense, for  example — this  Indeed  is  an  offer  to 
accomplish  very  much  with  very  little.  In 
view  of  opportunities  for  reducing  expen- 
ses elsewhere,  the  outlay  might  add  but  a 
feather  to  the  weight  of  the  budget.  But 
aside  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  pov- 
erty on  the  economy,  hunger  and  pain  and 
want  call  for  assuaging  today— not  tomor- 
row or  the  day  after. 

[Prom  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Mar.  18. 

1964] 

Johnson   Launches  War  on   Poverty,   and 

Results  May  Well  Justify  It 

Por  months  the  American  people  have  been 
hearing  that  the  Johnson  administration, 
alarmed  by  the  high  Incidence  of  poverty 
within  the  country,  and  the  continuing  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  would  launch  a  com- 
prehensive "war  on  poverty." 

Some  of  the  White  House  frontline  sol- 
diers, eager  to  take  aim  and  fire,  have  al- 
ready filed  bills  In  Congress  to  establish  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  patterned  after 
the  great  depression's  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  a  National  Service  Corps  that 
would  do  for  the  50  States,  or  those  needing 
It.  what  the  Peace  Corps  Is  achieving  abroad. 

On  Monday  President  Johnson  sent  his 
special  message  to  Capitol  Hill  giving  In  de- 
tail his  own  conception  of  how  i>o^erty  and 
unemployment  should  be  attacked.  It  will 
require  the  dispatch  to  Congress  of  many 
other  bills,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
executive  '  agency,  headed  by  Sargent 
Shrlver — the  Office  of  Economic  Opportxonl- 
tles. 

The  chief  emphasis  In  this  wide-scale  war 
will  be  placed  upon  the  problems  of  young 
people  whose  background  Is  one  of  Intense 
poverty,  whose  education  Is  limited  or  al- 
most nonexistent,  whose  skills  are  minimal, 
and  who  are  employed — when  they  have 
work — at  very  low  wages. 

These  young  people  are  not  only  the  fruits 
of  poverty,  but  the  creators  of  poverty  when 
they  marry  and  begin  to  have  families  of  their 
own.     For  every  boy  or  girl  of  exceptional 
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drive  and  ability  wbo  escapes  out  of  *i 
environment  of  poverty,  dozens  remain  sub- 
merged in  it.  not  always  because  tbey  chooae. 
but  because  they  cannot  overcome  the  f a^ 
tors  of  overlarge  families  and  Poo^  healg 
and  education  and  lack  of  incentive  tht 
made  them,  and  their  parents,  poor  to  tJie 

^"Enoigh  IS  icnown  about  these  soclol^cal 
aspects  of  poverty  to  persuade  the  Wh  te 
House  and  those  supporting  the  P^eslden  ^s 
program  that  a  large-scale  Prog^m  of  ^^1^  f/ 
Lid  rehabilitation  will  be  worth  the  coi^ 
n^w  estimated  at  around  a  billion  dollars 

"^?h?qu'e?tIon.  as  we  see  it  Is  not  whether 
the  attempt  should  be  made,  but  whett  er 
the  richest  and-we  like  to  think-most  com- 
passionate nation  in  the  world  can  refine 
to  make  the  effort.     

[Prom  the  Miami  News,  Mar.  17,  1964] 
Attacks  Many  Fronts:  L3.J.  Leads  Povebtt 
War;  Congress  Must  Respond 
Few  large  metropolitan  areas  of  any  level 
of  prosperity  specially  our  own— can  lall 
S  apprwlate  the  Importance  of  the  war  o^ 
poverty  which  President  Johnson  outlliied 
to  Congress  yesterday.  ,r™„,,,„ 

At  last  count,  the  Florida  State  Enaploy- 
ment  Service  estimated  that  5.000  youths  Jre 
walking  the  streets  of  Dade  County  with,  ut 
the  schooling  or  training  to  equip  them  for 
Sl'nS^mpfoyment.  Nationally.  hurjdr.ds 
of  thousands  of  young  people  are  In  simlar 
circumstances. 

Not  all  the  unemployed  are  young,  facpae 
are  heads  of  famUles  who  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  changing  nature  of  our  econ- 
omy. ,  [„„ 
Since  poverty  does  not  spring  from  fcny 
stogie  cause,  the  program  outlined  by  %n9 
jolnison  administration  Is  approprla^ly 
broad.  It  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  .co- 
ordinating and  expanding  educational  ^nd 
health  programs  already  In  existence.    , 

But  the  emphasis  Is  on  the  youth  probljeni, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  which 
would  resemble  the  old  Civilian  Consejva- 
Uon  Corps  except  that  It  would  be  u4der 
nonmllltary  direction.  The  plan  borrows 
from  the  Peace  Corps  the  Idea  of  a  volun- 
teer service  group.  It  also  borrows  the  Pjace 
Corps'  popular  Director.  Sargent  ShrlveJ  to 
head  a  new  OfHce  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties. 

An  especially  attractive  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  Its  heavy  reliance  on  local  acftlon 
at  the  commimlty  and  State  levels.      | 

This  comprehensive  attack  on  poverty^  has 
been  a  long  time  In  the  planning.  Orlgtoally 
conceived  by  the  late  President  Kenned^,  it 
has  been  adopted  by  President  Johnson  as 
one  of  his  major  legislative  requests. 

We  hope  the  Congress  responds  with  the 
sense  of  urgency  which  President  Joh^ison 
has  tried  to  Impart  In  his  message,  and 
which  U  BO  evident  to  the  affected  communi- 
ties.   

IProm  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Mar.  17.  1964] 
L.B  J.'s  War  on  Poverty 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  doesn't  have  the  fl^lr  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  Igniting  a  crusade.^Mr. 
Kennedy  gave  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  Peace  Corps  and  other  New  Frofctier 
measures  a  cultured  enthusiasm  whlchjcon- 
trasts  with  Mr.  Johnson's  pedestrian  presen- 
tation. ! 

Of  course,  not  all  of  Mr.  Kennedy'l  en- 
thusiasm brushed  off  on  others.  The  Peace 
Corps  might  be  accounted  as  the  oiUyJ  out- 
standing success  of  his  many  progranis  al- 
though some  of  his  projects— as  the  tax  ^ut— 
were  taken  up  by  President  Johnsonj  and 
pushed  along  to  victory. 

Whether   Mr.   Johnson   can   do   the    same 
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sought  by  various  methods  to  better  the  ma- 
terlll     standards     of     all     Americans.      Mr 
Johnson  has  taken  on  the  dlfBcult  task  of 
defining    and    launching    an    all-embracing 
campaign   against  low  Incomes  and  unem- 

^^But l;he  effort  must  constantly  be  made,  by 
any  administration  tinged  with  benevolence. 
to  help  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate.  Automa- 
tion is  upsetting  Job  patterns.  The  popula- 
tion boom  has  created  the  need  for  many  new 
work  positions.  , 

President  Johnson  may  be  putting  himself 
and  Sargent  Shriver  on  the  spot  in  this  new 
drive  of  vast  proportions.  The  least  the  rest 
of  us  can  do  is  to  wish  them  well— and  lend 
a  hand  when  we  can. 

(Prom    the    Rochester    Democrat-Chronicle 
Mar.  15.  1964) 


with  his  war  on  poverty  Is  sUll  a  big  bues 
tlon.    Presidents  Kennedy.  Roosevelt.  H^ver. 
and  almost  all  other  Chief  Executives  >-<••"» 


have 


Crtticisms  "Inaccurate"  on  Johnson 
Speech 
(By  Max  Freedman) 
There  has  been  so  much  speculation,  most 
of     It    wrong,     about    President     Johnsons 
speech  in  Los  Angeles  on  February  21  that 
the  real  facts  behind  the  preparation  of  that 
speech  should  be  set  down  simply  and  clearly. 
President    Johnson    has    been    accused    of 
speaking  recklessly  and  provocatively  when 
hV  Issued  his  warning  that  external  support 
of  the  Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
amounted   to   a    "deeply   dangerous    game. 
Pierre  Salinger,  the  President's  press  secre- 
tary  has  been  blamed  for  emphasizing  these 
words  and  for  hinting  at  an  enlargement  of 
the  war  which  the  administration  did  not 

dare  avow  In  public.  

These  criticisms,  and  others  like  them,  are 
at  once  unfair  and  inaccurate.  -They  also 
miss  the  whole  purpose  of  the  speech.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  went  to  Ix)s  Angeles  to  make  a 
speech  in  which  he  would  show  that  the 
United  SUtes  under  his  leadership  would  re- 
spond to  every  challenge  In  world  affairs  with 
restraint  as  weU  as  with  strength.  Respond  - 
blUty,  not  provocation,  was  his  theme  and  his 

"^"rh?  speech  was  prepared  In  obedience  to 
the  President's  Instructions.  He  carefully 
followed  the  evolution  of  the  speech  through 
successive  drafts  and  corrected  them.  Not  a 
word  In  the  final  speech  was  casual  or  loosely 

considered.  y^ 

As  first  conceived,  the  speech  was  to  be 
primarily  a  review  of  U.S.  policy  In  Latin 
America  since  the  President  of  Mexico  was 
sharing  the  platform  honors  with  Johnson 
iSl^  Angeles.  This  brought  Tom  Mann 
of  the  State  Department  Into  active  con- 
sultation in  the  shaping  of  the  speech.  His 
advice  was  invariably  helpful.  Some  of  the 
material  was  later  removed  when  President 
Johnson  decided  he  could  use  It  more  ef- 
fectlvely  In  a  forthcoming  speech  on  Latin 

America.  ^       .,  .  « 

The  President  relied  very  heavily,  as  he 
should,  on  the  help  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  McOeorge  Bundy  his  prin- 
cipal advisers  on  foreign  policy.  It  s  com- 
nletely  wrong  to  say  that  Rusk  at  his  press 
Conference  toocked  down  the  Los  Angeles 
speech  or  retreated  from  It.  He  knew  all 
about  that  speech  In  advance,  approved  of 
it,  and  deeply  influenced  It. 
Now  what  about  the  warning  about  events 

in  Vietnam?  ^  .  ..  w   * 

President  Johnson  decided  that  a  brief  but 
emphatic  warning  to  the  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters of  communist  subversion  wm  the 
bare  minimum  required  by  the  Preeent  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  It  was  never  Intended  as 
In  ominous  signal  that  the  United  Sta^ 
was  on  the  verge  of  drastic  military  action^ 
Instead  the  President  conveyed  a  carefully 
measured  warning  that  the  supporters  of 
aggression  and  subversion  wou  d  <»mmlt  a 
dangerous  mistake  If  they  considered  th^- 
selves  immune  froH*  American  reprisals.  The 
warning  placed  the  Communists  under  no- 
tice  that  conditions  to  Vietnam  were  being 


watched  with  growing  and  urgent  oonoem 
m  Washington,  while  leaving  President  John- 
son a  range  of  choices  to  the  response  he 
would  viltlmately  make. 

There  axe  the  strongest  reasons  for  stating 
that  Rusk  was  misinterpreted  In  his  later 
remarks  at  his  press  conference.  He  was 
not  backing  away  from  the  Los  Angeles 
speech;  he  was  trying  to  correct  the  exag- 
eerated  and  unjustified  reactions  to  that 
speech.  He  was  completely  correct  to  reject- 
ing the  notion  that  a  decision  to  carry  the 
war  to  North  Vietnam  was  inuninent  or  that 
such  a  decision  would  produce  a  miraculoua 
change  In  the  situation.  His  statement  was 
never  Intended  to  weaken  the  force  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  warning  In  Los  Angeles  or 
to  vsrlthdraw  It. 

Perhaps  It  Is  Inevitable  that  public  con- 
troversy should  break  out  on  what  should 
be  done  next  In  Vietnam.  But  it  should  be 
understood  that  a  grievous  price  Is  being 
paid  for  this  discussion.  We  are  not.  In  fact, 
giving  the  public  very  much  guidance  and 
enlightenment,  for  we  are  debating  mere  bits 
and  pieces  of  a  comprehensive  policy  still 
to  be  formulated  Inside  the  administration 
and  still  to  be  approved  by  the  President. 
Even  worse,  this  premature  controversy  pre- 
vents the  President  from  gaining  the  full 
benefit  from  the  review  of  alternative  policies 
now  taking  place.  For  officials  take  sides 
on  issues  dragged  into  public  debate  or  be- 
come less  open  to  conversion  once  their  views 
are  known  to  the  public.  The  President  suf- 
fers, and  nothing  benefits  from  this  process 
except  the  circulation  of  newspapers. 

"All  in  due  time"  may  be  unpopular  advice 
to  give  American  people,  but  unpopularity 
does  not  detract  from  its  wisdom.  The  warn- 
ing  at  Los  Angeles  cannot  be  turned  Into 
action  without  the  American  public,  at  the 
right  time,  being  fully  Informed  and  con- 
sulted. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^ 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. ,  ,  . 
(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Carl  W.  Selin.  to  be  a  member  of 
the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
as  an  instructor  with  the  grade  of  Ueu- 
tenant  commander. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Laurence  Walrath.  of  Florida,  to 


be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
er for  the  term  of  7  years  expiring  De- 
cember 31.  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  next  nomination,  that  of 
Virginia  Mae  Brown  to  be  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner,  be  passed  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  two  nomi- 
nations confirmed  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  SITE  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  CANAL  CON- 
NECTING THE  ATLANTIC  AND 
PACIFIC  OCEANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  934.  Senate  bill  2701. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2701) 
to  provide  for  an  investigation  and  study 
to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that,  except  for  the  letters,  an  excerpt 
from  the  report — because  it  is  interest- 
ing material — be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  is  a  very  timely  subject.  Those 
who  read  the  Record  will  benefit  from 
the  discussion  which  was  carried  on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Rept.  No.  968)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXJRPOSK    OF    THE   Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  a  seven-member  Com- 
mission tocludlng  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of,  and  the  most  suitable 
site  for,  construction  of  a  sea  level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  the  best  means  to  effect  Its  construction, 
whether  by  conventional  or  nuclear  means. 
This  Commission,  with  a  chairman  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  would  conclude  Its 
investigation  and  report  to  the  Congress  by 
January  31,  1966. 

BACKGROmfO    OF   THE    Bn,L 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  chairman  of 
the  conunlttee,  totroduced  8.  2497,  which 
would  provide  for  an  investigation  and  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  acting  Jointly,  to  deter- 
mine the  site  for  construction  of  a  sea  level 
Interoceanlc    canal    through    the    American 


Isthmus.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  S.  2497, 
a  final  report  to  Congress  would  be  required 
wlthto  6  months. 

S.  2428,  Introduced  by  Senator  Norhis  Cot- 
ton, would  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  Commission  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  to  make 
a  study  for  Increasing  the  capacity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  construction 
of  a  new  canal  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  to- 
teroceanlc  commerce  and  national  defense. 

On  March  3  and  4,  1964,  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  S.  2497  and  S.  2428.  Among 
the  witnesses  who  testified  were  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Stephen  Alles,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  and  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
With  unanimity  these  witnesses  endorsed  the 
objectives  of  S.  2497  and  S.  2428  and  offered 
constructive  recommendations  which  have 
been  Incorporated  In  the  S.  2701  bill. 

NEED    FOR    THE    BII.L 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  both  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  and  Secretary  Vance  stressed 
that  although  the  present  difficulties  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  serve  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  expediting  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of.  and  the  most  suitable 
site  for,  a  second  translsthmlan  canal,  never- 
theless, the  proposed  legislation  Is  not  a 
product  of  the  Panama  crisis.  Similar  bills 
have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  by 
Congress  for  many  years. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  time  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  Panama  Canal 
are  becoming  more  apparent.  In  1910  when 
the  canal  first  opened  traffic  was  light;  on  an 
average  five  ships  transited  per  day.  The 
canal  now  averages  30  transits  per  day,  and 
by  1980  It  Is  forecast  that  Interoceanlc  traf- 
fic will  exceed  Its  capabilities.  Thereafter 
ships  will  be  required  to  wait  In  line  for  the 
privilege  of  passing,  at  great  expense  to  ship- 
owners and.  ultimately,  to  consumers. 

There  are  other  physical  limitations  In- 
herent to  the  present  canal.  Its  Intricate 
and  complex  locks,  which  measure  1,000  feet 
In  length  and  110  feet  In  width,  and  its  chan- 
nels with  a  mlnlmvun  depth  of  42  feet,  al- 
ready preclude  many  ships  from  passage. 
Even  today  24  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  50  com- 
mercial ships  cannot  transit  the  canal.  An 
additional  556  ships  cannot  pass  through 
with  a  full  load.  Some  mtist  reduce  their 
capacity  by  30  i>ercent  in  order  to  transit. 
Even  larger  ships  under  construction  will  be 
prohibited  because  of  their  size  from  using 
the  present  canal.  In  addition,  the  Intricate 
nature  of  the  locks  poses  a  serious  seciirlty 
problem.  Prolonged  delays  could  well  result 
from  hostile  acts  directed  at  the  present 
canal's  mechanical  equipment.  Such  a  risk 
would  not  be  Involved  In  a  sea  level  canal. 

That  such  restriction  on  the  free  flow  of 
translsthmlan  conunerce  Is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  United  States  Is  apparent  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  the 
tonnage  which  transits  the  Panama  Canal 
Involves  goods  which  either  originate  In,  or 
are  destined  for,  the  United  States. 

Mindful  that  the  present  canal  Is  rapidly 
receding  Into  obsolescence.  Government  wit- 
nesses advised  that  the  United  States  should 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  proposed  In- 
vestigation and  study  In  the  belief  that  even- 
tual construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  Is  de- 
sirable and  to  our  national  Interest. 

AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  and  his  associates 
toformed  the  committee  that  they  are  con- 
fident that  It  Is  technically  feasible  and  safe 
to  build  a  sea  level  translsthmlan  canal  by 
nuclear  means.  Witnesses  cautioned,  how- 
ever, that  necessary  field  surveys  and  the 
development,  refinement,  and  stockpiling  of 
the  several  hundred  nuclear  devices  required 
for  excavation  will  take  to  tandem  approxi- 
mately 5  years.  Thereafter,  actual  construc- 
tion wUl  consume  from  2  to  10  years,  depend- 
ing on  the  route  ultimately  selected. 


Of  course,  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
the  nation  or  nations  through  which  the 
canal  is  to  pass  will  also  take  time.  The  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  of  August  5,  1963,  must  be  determined 
and  resolved.  Faced  with  such  a  long  lead- 
time  before  construction  can  commence.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  the  proposed  study  and 
necessary  preparations   begin  immediately. 

The  committee,  aware  that  action  is  re- 
qvilred  now  to  Insiu-e  the  future  free  fiow 
of  translsthmlan  commerce  so  Important  not 
only  to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  but 
to  world  trade  as  well,  reports  without 
amendment  this  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine  the  feas- 
ibility of,  and  the  most  suitable  site  for,  the 
second  translsthmlan  canal  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Moreover,  in 
recommending  that  the  bill  do  pass,  the  com- 
mittee Is  conscious  that  the  construction  of 
such  a  canal  at  sea  level  constitutes  a  clvU 
engineering  project  of  greater  magnitude 
than  any  ever  undertaken  by  man. 

SECTION-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

S.  2701  vests  the  President  with  fiexlblUty 
In  the  matter  of  appointment  of  members 
to  the  Commission  to  conduct  the  study. 
Also,  as  requested,  the  time  within  which  the 
Commission  must  submit  Its  final  report  to 
Congress  has  been  extended  beyond  the 
limitation  of  6  months  specified  to  S.  2497. 
The  suggestion  advanced  by  committee  mem- 
bers, and  endorsed  by  Dr.  Seaborg,  that  the 
geographic  area  of  the  proposed  study  be 
broadened  to  include  an  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  trans-U.S.  canal 
has  been  adopted. 

Section  1 

Section  1  of  the  measure  would  authorize 
the  President  to  create  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of.  and 
the  most  suitable  site  for,  the  construction 
of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  best  means  to 
effect  construction,  whether  by  conventional 
or  nuclear  means. 

Section  2 

Section  2  specifically  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  utilize  the  facilities  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  and  to  avail  It- 
self of  such  expert  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  55a). 

Section  3 

Section  3  makes  It  mandatory  that  the 
Conmilsslon  complete  Its  tovestlgatlon  and 
study  and  submit  its  report  to  the  Congress 
by  January  31.  1966.  The  President  Is  re- 
quested to  submit  such  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  as  he  deems  advisable. 

Section  4 
Section  4  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds  as  may  be  req\iired  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2701)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  appotot  a  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  seven  men  includ- 
tog  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  make 
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a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study. 
fncCrng  nece^ary  on-site  surveys,  and  con- 
Sing  national  defense,  foreign  relations, 
ntJrcoLtal  shipping.  Interoceanlc  shlpp  ng, 
and  such  other  matters  as  they  may  deter- 
mine to  be  important,  for  the  Purpose  of  ^- 
termlnlng  the  feasibility  of,  ^nd  to*  mc« 
suitable  site   for.  the  construction  of  a  sea 
fevel  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans:   the  best  means  of  construct 
InK  such  a  canal,  whether  by  conventlona 
ornuclear  excavation,  and  the  estimated  coBl 
thereof      The    President  shall    designate    aji 
ChaTman  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com  • 

"^SEC^^a  The  Commission  la  authorized  t<> 
utilize  the  facilities  of  any  department,  agen . 
cv  or  infitrumentallty  of  the  executlvj 
branch  of  the  United  States  Governmeni , 
and  to  obtain  such  services  as  It  deems  necea  - 
sary  In  accordance  with  the  P[o^l«  °^  '[ 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946   (5 

Sec  3  The  Commission  shall  complete  the 
investigation  and  study  as  P-^oj^f^^^.^"  f^^" 
tlon  1  of  this  Act  and  present  Its  flndlnjB 
and  conclusions  to  the  President  and  tfc  e 
congress  by  January  31,  1966.  The  Preside  .t 
shall  submit  such  recommendations  to  tre 
Congress  as  he  deems  advisable. 

Sec  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  l»e 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  m^y  ^e  fiecei- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move'  that  the  vote  by  which  Sena  ,e 
bill  2701  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  mo're 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recoil- 

sider 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wis 

agreed  to.  


On  page  7.  after  line  3.  to  strike  out: 
Sec  4  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
nrlated  the  additional  sum  of  116,931.000, 
which  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Tieasury  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  credit  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  which  shall  draw  Interest  on  the 
principal  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  an- 
nvun  until  expended,  for  assistance  designed 
to  Improve  the  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional conditions  of  enrolled  members  of  the 
Seneca  Nation,  inoludlng.  but  not  limited  to. 
the  following  purposes: 

(a)  agricultural,  commercial,  and  recrea- 
tional development  on  the  Allegany.  Cattar- 
augus, and  Oil  Springs  Reservations; 

(b)  Industrial  development  on  the  Seneca 
reservations  or  within  fifty  miles  of  any  exte- 
rior boundary  of  said  reservations: 

(c)  relocation  and  resettlement,  Including 
the  construction  of  roads,  utilities,  sanita- 
tion facilities,  houses,  and  related  struc- 
tures: ^    ^  , 

(d)  the  construction  and  maintenance  or 
community  buildings  and  other  community 
facilities:  ^  ,      .  . 

(c)  an  educational  fund  for  scholarship 
loans  and  grants,  vocational  training,  and 
counseling  services: 

(f )  the  acquisition  of  lands  either  within 
or  contiguous  to  the  Allegany  Reservation,  as 
authorized  under  section  13  of  this  Act:  and 

(g)  a  resurvey  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
vlUaees  established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
February  19,  1875  (18  Stat.  330),  together 
with  a  title  search  to  determine  the  current 
status  and  extent  of  all  leases  Issued  by  the 
Seneca  Nation  therein. 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  expended  In  accordance  with  plans  and 
programs  approved  by  the  Seneca  Nation  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided  That 
no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  per 
capita  payments. 


RELOCATION  OF  THE 
SENECA  NATION 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  tlU 

1794. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te^n 
pore.    Is  there  objection?  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senite 
proceeded    to    consider    the    bill    (H^. 
1794)  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  apd 
the  payment  for  a  flowage  easement  afid 
rights-of-way  over  lands  within  the  AJe- 
gany  Indian  Reservation  in  New  Yofrk. 
required  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Allegheny  River  iKinzua  Dam)  project, 
to  provide  for  the  relocation,  rehabilita- 
tion social  and  economic  development  of 
the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  <*"'^ 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  13.  after  the  word  "mclid- 
ing"  to  insert  "surface";  in  line  14.  a*^«- 
the  word  "increased",  to  strike  out  ' 
Acuity  or  impossibility"  and  insert 
pense";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
creased',  to  strike  out  "difficulty  or 
possibility"    and    insert    "expense"; 
page  3,  line  20,  after  the  word    of 
strike  out  '$1,033,275"  and  insert '  $824 
273";  on  page  4.  after  line  13,  to  insert: 
(f)   The  sums  payable  under  (a)   and  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  deduction 
in  accordance  with  stipulations  entered   nto, 
or  to  be  entered  Into,  between   the  IJiated 
States,    the    Seneca    Nation,    and    Individual 
Seneca  Indians  If  It  Is  judicially  determined 
that  title  to  any  lands  or  Improvement  to 
which    such    compensation    relates    Is    not 
vested.  In  whole  or  In  part.  In  the  S^eca 
Nation  or  Individual  Seneca  Indians. 


ter 

dif- 

ex- 
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And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  additional  sum  of  $6,116,550. 
which  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  which  shall  draw  Interest  on  the 
principal  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum  until  expended  for  assistance  de- 
slened  to  improve  the  economic,  social,  and 
educational  conditions  of  enrolled  members 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  Including  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a)  developing  and  carrying  out  Individ- 
ual and  family  plans,  including  relocation 
and  resettlement  and  the  construction  of 
roads,  utilities,  sanitation  facilities,  houses, 
and  related  structures: 

(b)  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
community  buildings  and  other  community 

facilities:  and  / 

,c)  industrial  and  recreational  develop- 
ment on  the  Allegany.  Cattaraugus,  and 
Oil  Springs  Reservations. 
The  funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  expended  In  accordance  with  plans  and 
programs  approved  by  the  Seneca  Nation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for 
per  capita  payments 


On  page  15.  line  9.  after  the  word  "un- 
der "  to  strike  out  "section  4(f) "  and  in- 
sert "section  4";  in  line  14.  after  the  word 
"industrial,"    to    strike    out    "develop- 
ment"   and   insert   "development.";    in 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "or  contiguous 
to  the  Allegany  Reservation  for  recrea- 
tional or  commercial  development.    Any 
lands  so  acquired  outside  the  existing 
reservation  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
reservation   and   have   the   same   legaJ 
status  as  lands  within  the  reservation 
and  insert   "Any  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  so  acquired  shall  have  the  same 


legal  status  as  other  lands  within  the 
reservation.";  on  page  17.  line  14  after 
the  word  "Federal,"  to  strike  out  taxa- 
tion" and  insert  "income  taxes.";  and 
after  line  15.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec  18  The  tribal  council  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  Secretar? 
shall  within  ninety  days  thereafter  submit 
to  the  Congress,  proposed  legislation  provld- 
ing  for  the  termination  of  Federal  supervl- 
Blon  over  the  property  and  affairs  of  the 
tribe  and  its  members  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  submission  of  such  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  por- 
tions  of  the  report  that  are  relevant  to 
an  explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  969)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  primary  purposes  of  H.R.  1794  are  to 
provide  for  payments  to  the  Seneca  Nation, 
and  Its  individual  members,  for  certain  In- 
terests  In  lands  within  the  Allegany  Reserya- 
tlon  NY,  needed  In  connection  with  the 
Klnzua  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  and  to 
authorize  a  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
Indians.  The  committee  also  considered 
S  1836  a  companion  measure  introduced  by 
Senator  jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  Senators 
KEATING,  Scott,  Clark.  McGovern,  Case,  and 

Ervin  ) . 

background 

Klnzua  Dam  is  under  construction  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  on  the  AUe- 
ehenv  River.     Authorization  for  Its  construc- 
tion as  one  feature  of  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
project  is  contained  In  the  act  of  June  28, 
1938   (52  Stat.   1215,  1217).  as  amended  by 
the  acts  of  August  18. 1941  (55  Stat.  638)  .and 
December  22,  1944   (58  Stat.  889),  and  first 
funds  for  Its  construction,  were  made  avail- 
able in  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act. 
1958      Present  schedules  call  for  partial  clos- 
ure of  the  dam  In  June  of  this  year,  for  total 
closure  In  October  of  this  year,  and  for  com- 
pletion of   the   entire  structure   early   next 
year.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  project,  ex- 
clusive of  certain  Items  In  the  present  bill, 
is  $107  million. 

The  damsite  is  In  Warren  County.  Pa.    The 
lands  to  be  flooded.  permanenUy  or  inter- 
mittently,   total    about    21.175    acres      They 
are   In   Warren   and   McKean   Counties.  Pa. 
and  Cattaraugus  County.  NY.     Ainong  ^e 
lands  in  the  last-named  county  which  wUi 
be   affected  are   approximately    10.200   acres 
within    the    Allegany    Indian    Reservation. 
9  100  of  which  are  now  dry  land  and  l.iow 
of  which  are  within  the  present  river  chan- 
nel     These  10.200  acres  are  about  one-thira 
of   the   entire   acreage   within   the   Allegany 
Reservation.    The  remainder  of  the  reserva- 
tion land  includes  about  10.000  acres  wthto 
the  so-called  congressional  villages  and  2,000 
acres  In  rights-of-way  for  highways  and  the 
like      There    will    thus   be    left    about   8,500 
acres  of  dry  land  for  permanent  and  unre- 
stricted use  by  members  of  the  Senega J^io^ 
residing   on   this  reservation.     According  W 
testimony  from  the   witness  for Jhe  Corps 
of   Engineers,   approximately   5.000   acres  of 
Seneca  land  within  the  taking  area  will  oe 
available  for  use  by  the  Indians  for  farm- 
ing, grazing,  hunting,  and  other  simUar  pur- 
poses, but  not  for  habitation. 

The  Seneca  Nation  has  4,132  enrolled  mem- 
bers,  of  whom  about  1.103  reside  on  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation.  1.873  on  the  Caturaug^ 
Reservation,  and  the  remainder  elsewhere. 
Of  the  1  103  on  the  AUegany  Reservation,  V» 
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(making  up  127  famlUe.)  are  within  Uie  n»- 
l^S^^  Nearly  aU  of  these  famine,  will 
SI  relocated  at  two  place,  within  the  reBcrva- 
Uon—the  Jlmersontown  alte  (300  acre.)  and 
the  8teamb\u-g  site    (350  acres). 

ArUcle  m  of  the  treaty  of  November  11 
,794  (7  Stat.  44).  commonly  referred  to  as 
S  Pickering  Treaty.  a:ter  describing  "the 
land  of  the  Seneka  nation."  went  on  as  fol- 

'°NoW  the  United  States  acknowledge  all 
the  land  within  the  aforementioned  bound- 
axles,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Seneka  na. 
Uo?  and  the  United  States  will  never  claim 
the  Ume.  nor  disturb  the  Seneka  nation,  nor 
invTtke  six  Nations,  or  of  their  Indian 
?riL?s  residing  thereon  and  united  w^th 
them  m  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  there- 
or  but  it  shall  remain  theirs,  until  they 
choose  to  sell  the  same  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  the  right   to  pur- 

'^^^Re^mg  in  part  on  this  engagement,  the 
Seneca  Nation  contested  In  the  courts  the 
authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
demn land  for  and  to  construct  the  project. 
JtS^t  Its  suits  (United  States  ^^^Ji^^O^'^I' 
0/  Land.  161  F.  Supp.  S-^S  (D.aWIJlJ.Y 
1957):  Seneca  Nation  v.  Brucker.  262  F.  2d  27 
CADC.  Clr..  1958),  cert.  den.  360  U.S.  909 
( 1959) )  A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  covjt 
of  appeals  in  the  second  of  these  cases  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report.     (See  appendix.) 

In  recognition  of  these  treaty  promises,  and 
the  precedents  established  In  recent  legisla- 
tive takings  of  Indian  land  for  dam  projects 
along  the  Missouri  River,  H.R.  1794  provides 
special  benefits  and  programs  to  the  Seneca 
Nation  that  are  not  extended  to  non-Indian 
owners    of    lands    required    for    the    Klnzua 

^'^The  bill  provides  for  three  categories  of 
payment  to  the  Senecas:  (1)  That  which 
would  be  required  in  any  event  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  interests  In  land  within  the  Al- 
legany Reservation;  (2)  that  which  com- 
pensates the  Senecas  for  certain  Indirect 
damages  not  ordinarily  compensable  In  con- 
demnation actions:  and  (3)  that  which  Is  to 
be  used  for  the  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  Nation  and  Its  members. 
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arrived  at  by  negotiation  between  spokesmen 
for  the  Seneca  Nation  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers The  negoUatlona  were  conducted 
after  each  of  the  parties  had  had  Independ- 
ent tract-by- tract  appraisals  made  by  qxiaU- 
fled  appraisers. 

Although  these  figures  represent  compro- 
mises, they  are  acceptable  both  to  the  corps 
and  to  the  nation. 

The  $100,000  for  such  Increased  expense 
as  may  occur  In  developing  the  oU  and  gas 
resources  of  the  nation  Is  likewise  a  mutuaUy 
acceptable  compromise  figure.  The  e»i«<f 
ence  of  such  resources  was  admitted  by  both 
parties,  but  there  was  disagreement  as  to 
their  extent  and  commercial  value. 

Because  of  disagreement  over  the  value  of 
sand  and  gravel,  the  Seneca  Nation  has  the 
right  to  seek  additional  damages  for  this 
resource  through  Judicial  proceedings.  In 
the  event  the  nation  does  pursue  the  mat- 
ter successfully  In  the  case  of  any  of  the 
tracts  alleged  to  have  significant  sand  and 
gravel  resources,  the  Government  will  be 
entitled  to  an  offset  to  the  extent  that  It  has 
already  paid  for  other  Interests  In  the  stir- 
face  of  the  same  land.  This  Is  provided  for 
In  section  S(b)   of  the  bill. 

The  reason  for  separating  the  amount  to 
be  paid  for  the  easements  from  that  to  be 
paid  for  the  improvements  Is  that  the  latter 
belong  to  Individual  members  of  the  nation 
who  have  only  a  vise  right  In  the  land  itself. 

INDIRECT    damages 

Section  2,  subsection  (d),  of  the  amended 
bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  $824,273  for 
various  Indirect  damages.  The  nation 
claimed  $1,242,250  for  these  items:  the 
House-passed  bill  authorized  $1,033,275;  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  recommended  $824,27.5. 
The  reduced  dollar  amounts  for  the  Items 
within  this  category  are  $691,625  for  the  loss 
of  timber,  wildlife  products,  and  the  Uke; 
$127  050  for  certain  relocation  costs:  and 
$5  598  for  the  loss  of  the  river  bottom 
(933  acres),  the  corps  valuing  this  at  $6  per 
acre  (the  amount  allowed  In  earlier  legisla- 
tive settlements  similar  to  the  present  one) . 


The  amount  recommended  Is  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $209,002  from  the  House-paaaed  fVgure 

for  thU  Item.  ...  ^  ^  . 

The  corps  disagreed  strongly  (a*  It  had  in 
earlier  cases)  with  the  propriety  of  charging 
these  Indirect  costs  to  the  project  rather 
than  elsewhere.  However,  these  costs  an 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  allowed  by 
the  Congress  In  earlier  cases  Involving  Indian 
land  takings. 

REHABILITATION    rUNDS 

The  largest  of  the  Items  in  H.R.  1784  Is  that 
for  which  provision  Is  made  In  section  4. 

This  section  of  the  blU.  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes a  rehabllltaUon  f\ind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  economic,  social,  and 
educational  conditions  of  the  4.132  enrolled 
members  of  the  Senaca  Nation,  not  merely 
the  1.103  members  residing  on  the  Allegany 
Reservation.     The  sum  authorized  amounU 
to  $6,116,550.     This  Is  a  decrease  of  $10,814.- 
450  in  the  amount  authorized  in  HH.  1794 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Among  the  programs  for  which  this  money 
may  be  used  are  Individual  and  family  plans, 
including  relocaUon.  resettlement,  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  construction  of  roads,  utili- 
ties sanitation  facilities,  houses,  and  related 
structures.     It  wUl  also  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  buildings  and  indus- 
trial and  recreational   development  on  the 
Allegany.  Cattaraugus  and  Oil  Springs  Res- 
ervations. 

The  funds  are  to  be  expended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  programs  approved 
by  the  Seneca  Nation  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  No  part  of  the  funds  may  be 
used  for  per  capita  payments. 

COMidTTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  several 
amendments  to  H.R.  1794.  The  first  major 
change  is  In  section  2  where  the  amount 
authorized  for  Indirect  damages  has  been 
reduced  from  $1,033,275  to  $824,273.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee,  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  submitted 
the  following  estimates  In  this  category : 


DIRECT     DAMAGES 

The  first  of  these  three  items  Is  covered  In 
section  2,  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  of 
the  bin  It  amounts  in  all.  to  $1,289,060.  plus 
such  additional  sum.  If  any.  as  the  Seneca 
Nation  may  recover  In  court  for  damages  to 
Its  sand  and  gravel  resources.  This  amount 
is  broken  Into  $666,285  for  Interests  In  land 
being  acquired  by  the  United  States,  $522,775 
for  the  taking  of  permanent  Improvements 
on  lands  within  the  reservation,  and  $100,000 
for  "damages  caused  by  the  Increased  ex- 
pense of  developing  or  otherwise  exploiting 
the  oil  and  gas  subsurface  resources  retained 
by  the  nation." 

Contrary  to  Its  usual  practice,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  at  the  request  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion,   Is    acquiring   only    flowage    easements 
rather  than  fee  title  to  lands  within  the  res- 
ervoir area.     Many  of  these  easements  have 
already  been  acquired  by  declaration  of  tak- 
ing flled   in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  New  York.    The  remain- 
der win  be  so  acquired  before  the  present  bill 
becomes  law.     Those  below    elevation   1.292 
mean  sea  level  are  within  the  maximum  win- 
ter   flow    regulation   pool    of   the   reservoir, 
those  below  elevation  1,328  are  within  the 
maximum  summer  flow  regulation  pool,  and 
those   between  this  elevation  and  elevation 
1,365  win,  it  is  estimated,  be  subject  to  flood- 
ing at  frequencies  varying  from  once  a  year 
to  once  every  100  years,  depending  on  their 
location.    Other  lands  are  required  for  the  re- 
location of  rights-of-way  which  now  cross 
the  reservation.  „      . 

Both  the  amovmt  of  $666,285  which  Is  flxed 
In  the  bin  for  the  acquisition  of  the  ease- 
ments and  the  amount  of  $622,775  which  la 
fixed  for  the  permanent  Improvements  were 


Moving  and  reestablishing  a  long  house,  cookhouse,  and  shed     - - 

ASing  450  acres  of  replacement  land  in  the  2  relocation  areas — - 

Co^tofdoni^tlc^-a^erat^^^^^ 

FffileTAdmSaUon.whlch  has  authorised  a  $306,000  grant;  and  the  city  of 

933  ^fero??Wef^trri^i^nd  ffiTvel  appraised  by  Empire  AppraisaLs  Associates 

'''  *rTrcS??srim?d  t^aT[C  rtfrl^dT^under  a  servitude  to  the  -Government 
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The    amount    recommended    In    the    blU. 
$824  273    corresponds  with   the  corps'   estl- 
Sat^      This  sum   Includes  $691,625  for  loss 
of  timber,  wildlife  products,  fish,  herbs,  etc.; 
$127,050  for  Individual  removal  costs  and  loss 
of  earnings;  and  $5,598  as  payments  for  933 
acres  of  river  bottom  at  $6  per  acre.     The 
total    amount    recommended    contains    the 
same  elements  provided  In  other  settlements 
with  Indian  tribes  for   Intangible  damages 
and  retains  the  same  value  per  acre  for  river 
bottom  lands.     The  overall  reduction  from 
the  House  recommended  figure  Is  $209,002. 
some  of  the  Items  requested  by  the  Senecaa 
were  considered  to  be  double  payment  and 
were   therefore,  eliminated. 

The  second  major  change  In  HJl.  ITM  was 
made  In  section  4,  pertaining  to  rehabilita- 


tion funds.  As  passed  by  the  House,  this 
section  authorized  $16,931,000  for  this  pur- 
pose The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Seneca  Nation  requested  this  amount  for 
the  following  purposes:  $8  mUllon  for  ap-1- 
cultural.  commercial,  and  recreational  de- 
velopment; $4,438,000  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment; $1,029,000  for  relocation  and  resettle- 
ment- $970,000  for  community  buildings  and 
facilities;  $2,300,000  for  an  educational  fund; 
and  $194,000  for  a  resurvey  of  the  congres- 
sional vUlages  on  the  reservation. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  total  figure 
to  $6,116,550.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  al- 
most $17  million  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment In  this  section  amounts  to  over 
$4  000  for  every  enroUed  Seneca  Indian. 
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At  the  hearing  held  on  March  2,  1964.  the 
committee  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  Industrial  and  recreational 
development  ($12,438,000)  supported  by  the 
Seneca  Tribe  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  Its  report.  While 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  construction  of 
the  facilities  desired  by  the  tribe  would  re- 
sult In  providing  numerous  employment  op-i 
portunltles  and  poeslbly  substantial  Incomei 
to  the  nation,  the  committee  does  not  be-i 
Ueve  that  projects  of  this  size  can  be  ]usti- 
fled  on  the  basis  of  the  loss  the  Senecas  will 
sustain  as  a  result  of  the  Klnzua  I>am.  These 
projects,  if  approved,  would  go  far  beyond 
rehabilitation  benefits  given  to  other  Indian 
tribes  in  recent  years.  Some  of  the  develop- 
ments recommended,  such  as  the  Industrial 
part  ($4,438,000).  would  not  be  constructed 
on  the  Allegany  Reservation  where  the  In- 
dians are  to  be  flooded  out.  but  on  the  Cat- 
taragus  Reservation,  30  miles  distant. 

The  other  main  feature  contained  in  th« 
proposed  recreation  program  Involves  a  Wll- 
llamsburg-tvpe  Indian  village  («7,110,000) 
complete  with  exhibit  facilities,  motel,  swim- 
ming pool,  amphitheater,  etc.  It  should  b<i 
pointed  out  that  only  127  Seneca  families, 
Involving  482  people,  are  directly  affected  b]' 
the  Klnzua  Reservoir,  and  only  8  Indlvldualn 
are  actually  making  their  living  from  thd 
lands  to  be  flooded.  For  this  reason  thd 
committee  believes  a  project  of  this  magnl 
tude  Is  unwarranted.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  geographical  area  in  which  this 
Senecas  reside  Is  a  depressed  one.  but  If  thlii 
Is  the  case.  It  should  qualify  for  asslstanco 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admlnlstra  • 
tlon  or  other  Federal  aid  program.  Thli 
legislation  should  not  be  the  vehicle  for 
authorizing  Federal  grants  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic conditions  not  resulting  from  ths 
Klnzua  Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  Alsc. 
the  committee  believes  the  $2,300,000  sough  b 
for  educational  programs  Is  out  of  line  wlt^ 
previous  settlements  and  that  a  resurvey  of 
congressional  villages,  while  it  may  be  de- 
sirable, has  no  connection  with  the  takln; 
of  land  for  the  Klnzua  Reservoir. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  enacted  sev- 
eral  statutes   to  pay  tribes   and   Indlvldujl 
Indians  along  the  Missouri  River  for  lands 
taken  In  connection  with  Port  Randall,  Oahi;, 
and   Big    Bend   Reservoirs.     Tens   of   thou- 
sands of  acres  set  aside  for  them  by  treaty 
have  been  taken  for  these  projects,  and  IQ 
each  case  special  rehabilitation  funds  ha\e 
been  made  available  to  aid  them  In  adapting 
to  a  new  and  different  way  of  life.    The  moi  t 
generous  settlements  to  date  have  been  ma<i  e 
with  the  Lower  Brule  and  the  Crow  Creek 
Tribes  of  South  Dakota.     Because  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  takings  were  made  on  thei  ;e 
reservations,  a  rehabilitation  program  almoiit 
double  the  previous  high  was  paid  to  the  Ii- 
dlans.    On  a  per  capita  basis  those  paymen  a 
amounted   to  $2,250   for  every  Indian  llvlr  g 
on  or  off  the  reservation.     In  the  Seneca  case, 
the  committee's  recommendations  amount '  o 
a  $2,250  payment  for  the  1,103  Indians  resid- 
ing on  the  Allegany  Reservation.    It  further 
recommends  the  equivalent  of  a  $1,200  pay- 
ment   for   the   other   3,000   Seneca    Indians 
whether  they  live  on  the   Cattaraugus  Rj- 
servatlon  or  completely  off  the  reservatlor  s. 
This  latter  sum  Is  equal  to  the  amount  pad 
the    Standing    Rock    Sioux    Tribe    in    tlie 
rehabilitation     program     authorized     under 
Public  Law  85-915. 

The  committee  notes  the  fact  that  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  Seneca  Tribe  Is  su  J- 
stantlally  higher  than  that  of  most  India  is 
residing  In  the  West  and  that  the  need  for  a 
rehabilitation  program  in  New  York  is  coi- 
slderably  less  than  In  other  areas  of  the  coui- 
try.  By  authorizing  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram as  large  as  any  heretofore  approved,  it 
Is  believed  that  this  settlement  Is  a  generous 
one. 

Under  the  substitute  language  recom- 
mended In  section  4,  the  Senecas  will  be  al^le 
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to  construct  new  homes  to  relocate  those 
families  forced  to  move  from  the  reservoir 
area.  They  will  be  able  to  build  roads.  ntU- 
ities.  conununlty  buildings  and  facilities,  and 
develop  Industrial  and  recreational  resources 
on  the  reservations.  They  will  also  be  able 
to  formulate  plans  for  economic,  social  and 
educational  assistance  to  Individuals  and 
families  whether  living  on  or  off  the  Allegany 
Reservation. 

A  third  substantive  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  adds  a  new  Section 
18  to  the  bill  to  provide  that  within  2  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  1794, 
the  tribal  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  will 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pro- 
posed legislation  providing  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
and  affairs  of  the  tribe  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter.  Within  90  days  after  the 
tribe  submits  its  proposed  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
In  1948  the  Bxireau  of  Indian  Affairs  closed 
Its  office  at  Salamanca.  N.Y..  that  served  the 
Indians  in  that  area.  All  the  ordinary  serv- 
ices provided  to  other  citizens  by  the  State 
of  New  York  and  its  subdivisions,  such  as 
education,  welfare,  and  law  and  order,  were 
extended  to  the  Senecas.  and  there  was  very 
little  reason  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  retain  any  local  connection  with  the  Na- 
tion. In  1953.  by  the  adoption  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108.  Congress  declared 
that — 

"At  the  earliest  possible  time,  all  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  the  Individual  members 
thereof  located  within  the  States  of  •  •  ' 
New  York  •  •  •  should  be  freed  from  Fed- 
eral supervision  and  control  and  from  all 
disabilities  and  Uxnitations  specially  appli- 
cable to  Indians." 

The  resolution  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution.  Subsequently,  the  Secretary  for- 
warded legislation  to  Congress,  but  It  failed 
of  enactment. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  1794  with  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  that  would  require  approval  of 
expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Secretary  will 
necessitate  continued  supervision  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  believe  the  Bureau  should  re- 
turn to  the  Seneca  Reservation  area  on  a 
long-term  basis  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
16  years  these  Indians  have  been  recognized 
as  competent  and  able  to  handle  their  own 
affairs  without  further  Federal  assistance. 
The  directive  in  section  18  requires  that  the 
tribe  submit  a  proposed  plan  for  the  disposi- 
tion and  use  of  its  land  and  other  assets  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  withdraw 
from  supervision  of  the  tribe  altogether  at 
some  time  In  the  near  future.  The  tribe's 
plan  and  proposed  legislation  will  be  the 
subject  of  conunittee  hearings  before  a  final 
program  is  enacted. 


MISCZIXANSOT7S    PROVISIONS 

In  section  2  the  committee  has  struck  the 
words  "difficulty  or  impossibility"  where  they 
appear  In  connection  with  developing  sub- 
surface resources.  It  Is  believed  that  these 
terms  do  not  properly  describe  the  purpose 
for  which  a  portion  of  the  compensation  paid 
to  the  tribe  is  being  made,  and  therefore  the 
word  "expense"  has  been  substituted. 

A  new  subsection  (f)  has  been  added  to 
section  2  at  the  request  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. The  purpose  and  Intent  of  the 
amendment  Is  spelled  out  in  the  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  which  is  Included  In  this  report. 

Section  3.  subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d). 
deal  with  the  distribution  of  moneys  received 
by  the  nation  among  individual  members 
who  had  use  rights  In  the  land  within  the 
reservoir  area,  who  have  Improvements  on 
such  land,  and  who  have  to  move  to  another 
location.  (The  sums  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion are  not  additional  to  the  sums  for  which 


provision  te  made  In  sec.  2  but  are  part 
of  the  latter.)  If  any  Individual  member  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  amount  tendered  him 
for  his  use  rights  or  improvements,  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  in  sections  11  and  12  for 
him  to  refuse  the  tender  and  to  litigate  the 
issue.  Appropriate  adjustments  will  then  be 
made  in  the  amount  paid  the  nation  under 

The  $6,116,550  allowed  In  section  4  will  not 
be  paid  over  directly  to  the  Seneca  Nation 
Immediately  upon  appropriation.  It  will, 
rather,  remain  In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  nation  until  expended  for  purposes 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  will,  while  In  the  Treasury,  draw  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annxmi. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  relocation  of 
graves  within  the  taking  area.  This  Is  a 
normal  expense  of  constructing  any  public 
project  where  a  cemetery  has  to  be  moved. 
This  section  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  will  set  up  a  trust  fund  amount- 
ing to  $14.40  for  each  grave  for  perpetual 
care.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  which 
will  be  Incurred  pursuant  to  this  section  will 
amount  to  about  $643,240. 

Since  the  United  States  Is  acquiring  only 
easements  In  the  land  within  the  reservoir 
area  the  Senecas  will,  of  course,  retain  all 
rights  not  acquired  by  the  Government. 
This  Is  spelled  out  In  sections  6  and  9  of  the 
bill.  Section  9.  however,  also  requires  that 
the  nation  provide  free  public  access  to  the 
shoreline  of  the  reservoir  and  provides  that 
any  use  by  the  public  of  Its  water  area  shall 
be  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Section  6,  which 
deals  with  minerals,  requires  that  any  explor- 
ation for  or  development  of  minerals  within 
the  taking  area  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
protection  and  operation  of  the  project  and 
with  the  Interests  In  land  which  the  United 
States  acquires  for  project  purposes.  The 
Senecas'  interest  In  the  lands  within  the 
reservoir  area  Is  further  emphasized  by  the 
reverter  provisions  of  section  15. 

The  Senecas  will,  under  section  7,  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  land  being  acquired  by 
the  Government  until  January  1.  1965.  or 
such  earlier  date  as  reservoir  requirements 
necessitate.  During  this  period  they  may, 
under  section  8.  continue  to  harvest  their 
crops,  remove  timber,  mine  sand  and  gravel, 
and  salvage  Improvements.  The  value  of 
these  Items  will  not  be  deducted  from  the 
compensation  paid  them. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
not  more  than  $250,000  to  reimburse  the 
Seneca  Nation  for  expenses  which  it  has  in- 
curred In  connection  with  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  project.  Attorney  fees  will  be  paid 
under  a  contract  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  use  funds  provided  In  section  4  to 
purchase  or  acquire  through  condemnation 
lands  within  or  outside  the  Allegany  Reser- 
vation for  certain  tribal  purposes.  The  com- 
mittee has  amended  this  section  to  restrict 
the  authority  to  acquire  lands  that  are  with- 
in the  reservation. 

Provision  is  made  that  the  moneys  paid  to 
the  nation  or  to  individual  members  of  the 
nation  shall  be  exempt  from  Income  taxes 
(sec  17);  that  they  shall  not.  with  certain 
exceptions,  be  subject  to  prior  debts.  Hens, 
or  claims  (sec.  3(d));  and  that  none  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  under  the 
act  shall  be  considered  by  way  of  offset  or 
counterclaim  In  any  claim  of  the  Senecas 
agaslnst  the  Government  except  clalmis  aris- 
ing out  of  the  taking  of  Interests  In  land  for 
the  Klnzua  project  (sec.  15). 

The  title  of  the  bill  has  been  changed  to 
refiect  that  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  provide  payments  for  certain  interests  in 
lands  rather  than  to  authorize  the  aquisl- 
tlon  of  fiowage  easements  and  rights-of-way 
within  the  AUegany  Reservation. 
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TOTAL   COST 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  af^o^^*  in- 
volved in  H.R.  1794.  as  amended,  is  about 
S  126.550.  A  portion  of  this  amount-par. 
trcilarly  that  for  direct  damages  as  described 
'Sv^ls  already  available  from  appropria- 
tlmis^ade  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  con- 

rSctSn  of  the  Allegheny  He?«7°^  PJ°Hf 
tS  costs  of  administering  that  Portlon  of 
the  blU  which  concerns  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Safrs  Will  be  borne  by  approp^ations  made 
w  that  agency.  It  Is  expected  that  these 
costs  win  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ftsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments   be  considered   en 

*'^'Sie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  Without  ob j  ection.  it  is  so  ordered . 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  this  procedure.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show,  however,  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  disagree  with 
Se  text  by  which  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  senate.  I  withhold  any  PersonaJ 
opposition  because  the  Members  of  the 
senate  primarily  interested  in  solving 
a  longstanding  problem  and  interested  in 
endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  the  Seneca 
Indian  Tribe  desire  to  have  the  bill  pro- 
ceed to  conference.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  wish  the  Record  to  show  my 
own  position.  .  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  payment  for  certain 
interests  in  lands  within  the  Allegany  In- 
dian Reservation  in  New  York,  required 
by  the  United  States  for  the  AUegheny 
River  (Klnzua  Dam)  project,  to  provide 
for  the  relocation,  rehabilitation,  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  for  other 

purposes."  ,     _ 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  fMr.  Kuchel]  is 
ver\'  gracious  in  allowing  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  bill.  My  colleague  [Mr^ 
Ke\ting1  and  I  have  consulted  with  those 
who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  this 
matter— the  Seneca  Indian  Nation 
through  their  president.  George  Heron^ 
There  are  certain  points  to  whicn  i 
should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
conferees.  These  deal  with  matters 
which  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  in  mind. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!  who  has  handled  the  bill  for 
the  committee,  is  absent  today.  He  felt 
that  if  the  bill  were  passed  by  unammous 
consent,  detailed  comments  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  bill  await  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  been  closely  connected 

with  the  bill.  ^      .run 

So  in  deference  to  the  Senator,  I  shall 
not  comment  in  detail  at  this  time  ex- 
cept to  reserve  the  right  at  a  later  time 
this  week  to  make  some  points  with  re- 
spect to  conference  to  be  held  on  the  bUi. 
In  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  brief  memorandum 
printed  in  the  Record.    We  shall  be  sure 
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to  clear  the  memorandum  with  the  office 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrct  . 
so  as  to  insure  that  this  statement  is 
in  the  spirit  of  assurances  given  to  tne 
Senator,  because  we  most  earnestly  wisn 
to  keep  our  faith  with  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

on  February  7,  1964,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  1794  by  voice  vote. 
The  House-passed  bill  provided  for  compen- 
sation and  rehabilitation  fvmds  In  the 
'amount  of  $20  million.  The  blU^  report^ 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  includes 
a  reduced  amount  of  W.l  million. 

The  committee  also  added  an  "nendment 
to  the  House-passed  bUl  which  would  require 
the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wltom 
2  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  for  the  Secretary's  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  within  90  days,  proposed  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  termination  ofj^d- 
eral  superMslon  over  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  tribe  and  Its  members  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  submission  of  such  pro- 

^I  KtSSd  previously,  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  reduction  of  funds  or  the  addition  of  this 
amendment  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  toe 
Seneca  Nation.  However,  In  view  of  the  ab- 
sence from  the  fioor  today  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subconunlttee.  who  has 
provided  committee  leadership  on  this  meas- 
ure, thoee  who  Intended  to  comment  on  H  J^ 
1794  have  been  assured  that  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  later  this  week  to  expr^ 
their \^ews  on  this  bill  In  the  presence  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  ,   *>,« 

In  view  of  the  Immediate  need  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  for  these  funds  because  of  the 
relocation  requirements  resulting  from  the 
scheduled  October  1,  1964,  completion  of  the 
Klnzua  Dam,  I  believe  this  blU  must  be  acted 
5^n  as  promptly  as  possible.  It  ^  because 
prompt  action  is  so  important  to  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Seneca  Nation  that  I  favor  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1794  today. 


Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  has  correctly  stated  the  ar- 
rangement we  have  made.  So  I  shall 
also  reserve  comment  imtll  later  in  tne 
week  when  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHimcH]   will  be  able  to  be  pres- 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  House 
version  will  prevail  in  the  conference. 
However,  the  expression  of  reasons  for 
that  will,  under  our  agreement,  come  at 
a  later  time. 

Mr     SCOTT.      Mr.    President,    the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  has  cut  by 
64  percent  House  authorized  funds  (HR. 
1794)   to  provide  compensation  to    tne 
Seneca  Indians  for  their  lands  which  are 
to  be  flooded  because  of  construction  of 
the  Allegheny  River  Dam  at  Kinzua.  Pa. 
This  deplorable  action  was  taken  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Senecas'  claim  to 
these  lands  was  embodied  In  a  personal 
promise    of    George    Washington    and 
sanctified  by  one  of  our  oldest  treaties. 
If  these  people  were  citizens  of  some 
far-off  "underdeveloped"  nation,  instead 
of  being  among  the  very  first  Americans. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  their  cries  of  in- 
justice would  be  echoed  and  thundered 
all  across  the  United  States.     But  the 
Senecas  have  no  such  advantage. 

And  unlike  many  countries  wWch 
have  been  sustained  by  our  wealth  they 
cannot  threaten  Washington  with  the 
possibUity  of  accepting  Soviet  aid. 


As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1836.  which  is 
simUar  to  the  House  bill.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  full  amount  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation 
is  not  now  available.  xt„„«i 

Throughout  my  years  In  the  House 
and  Senate  I  have  striven  for  economy  m 
Government.  But  this  cutting  action  Is 
not  economy,  it  is  penury  at  the  expense 
of  a  minority  of  Americans  who  do  not 
have  the  financial  means  to  fight  bacK. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  House  biU  1794 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move"  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

SOVIETS  THREATEN  ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  has  recently  issued  a  warning 
that  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

County  Comdr.  Melvin  M.  Hurwitz 
points  to  the  continued  instances  of 
Miti-SemiUsm  and  religious  persecution 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  subject  for  seno^ 
consideration  by  the  people  of  the  United 

States 

He  also  warns  that  the  Soviet  buUdup 
of  merchant  ships  may  become  an  in- 
creasingly serious  threat  to  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  and  our  already  de- 
pressed shipyards.  

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  following  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  the  text  of  tne 
statement  of  Mr.  Hurwitz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SOVIETS    THREATEK    ALL    AMERICANS 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  Kings  County, 
under  the  leadership  of  Melvin  M^  Hurwltt. 
county  commander,  wishes  to  direct  the  pub- 
ilc's  attention  to  the  Soviet  economic  threat 
to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  their  restrictions 
?n  relijous  life  as  It  relates  to  the  Soviet 

^Our  State  Department  has  suggested  that 
ser^ois  thought  be  given  to  ^^"^^Ited  appeal 
of  private  religious  organizations  represent- 
ing  worldwide  Jewry  and,  if  P08«lt>le  other 
rellelous  groups.  In  an  effort  to  ease  restrlc- 
tSns  placed  upon  Soviet  Jewry  by  the  Mos- 
cow  gover^ent.  Reports  of  death  sentence, 
imoosed  m  a  secret  Moscow  trial  against  a 
nSS  o?  persons  charged  with  economic 
?rlSes  severof  them  Jews.  Indicated  again 
tha?the  world  must  know  that  the  American 
nubile  protests  these  barbarous  acts. 

We  must  be  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  actively  engaged  In  a  major  economic  war 
with  the  Unltld  States  at  this  very  moment 
Vice  Adm.  Roy  A.  Gano.  commander  of  the 
MlUt^y  sea  Transportation  Service,  stated 
rJcenUy  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  present^ 
on  order  In  shipbuilding  yards  throughout 
?Se  world  a  total  of  370  merchant  ships,  as 
combed  with  the  United  Stat«.,  who  has 
STlps  on  order.  Part  of  this  Aeet^f  "^. 
assigned  to  trade  routes  fo.  ^e  specific  pur- 
pSe  of  keeping  freight  rat.  -^^^^l^y  f  **: 
Sressed  This  wUl  be  done  in  c.  expectation 
thlt  most  of  the  established  c  ^mon  car- 
rie«%S5^urtall  their  operations,  tx  eby  ^v- 
mg  the  soviet  Union  an  advantage  d  pos- 
sibly causing  economic  deprivatioi  n  our 
country. 
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Commander  Hurwlta  urges  the  public 
consider  the  dally  Soviet  threat*  &a  a  pr^b 
lem  for  serious  consideration. 


FAV"  >R 


March  SO 


to 


NEW  YORK  RESOLUTIONS  IN 
OP  CrVTL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  begins  the  debate  on  H.R.  7152, 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1963.  I  offer  Uwo 
resolutions  In  favor  of  the  bill — one 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  LegMla- 
ture,  and  one  by  the  Common  Council 

of  the  City  of  Syracuse.    I  ask  that  they 
...         ...         ._.  ._  L^ie 


be  printed  In  full  at  this  point  In 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Ihe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolxttion  58 
Concurrent    resolution    of    the    Senate   fend 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  mebio- 
rlallzlng    Congress    to    enact    civil    rtihts 
legislation 

Whereas  the  guarantees  of  civil  rights  and 
human  dignity  pledged  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  have  been  violated  and  subverte4  by 
practices  of  racial  discrimination  and  feeg- 
regatlon  which  now  exUt  In  many  areas  of 
this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  such  disc:  Im- 
Ination  and  segregation  violates  the  citizen 
rights  of  Individual  Americans,  threatens 
our  domestic  tranquility,  impairs  our  Na- 
tion's economic  growth,  damages  the  for  sign 
policies  of  the  United  States  and.  if  not  elm- 
inated.  will  weaken  this  country  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  "I  Tork 
have  broken  ground  in  the  civil  rights  Held, 
demonstrating  to  the  States  and  Fe<leral 
Goverrunent  the  beneficent  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  implementing  the 
moral  commitments  made  in  the  Declare  tion 
of  Independence  and  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  the  >  iJon- 
gress  legislation  which  will  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  needed  legal  ini  tru- 
ments  for  pursuing  its  declared  national  goal 
of  eliminating  racial  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur),  Tha,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be.  and  h(  reby 
is.  memorialized  to  enact  forthwith  the  civil 
rights  and  antidiscrimination  legislation  now 
pending  before  It;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur) ,  That  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  Sta  ;e  of 
New  York  be  xirged  to  support  and  votj  for 
the  civil  rights  legislation,  including  provi- 
sions guaranteeing  an  end  to  dlscrlmlni  itlon 
In  the  use  of  public  accommodations  and  In 
the  exercise  of  voting  rights;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
New  York  delegation  to  the  Congress  com- 
mit its  support  to  accelerating  the  riove- 
ment  of  this  legislation  from  committje  to 
the  floor  for  immediate  action:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmltt»d  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  bj  for- 
warding one  copy  to  the  clerk  of  the  S<  nate. 
one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  P  epre- 
sentatives  and  one  copy  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York 

RESOLtmoN  or  thi  Common  Council  o  r  th« 
Cttt  or  Stkactjse 
Whereas   the  State  of  New  York   h^s   al- 
ways  been   a   leader   In   measures   to   bring 
equal  rights  to  all  citizens;  and 


Whereas  It  Is  now  recognized  that  civil 
rights  constitutes  a  problem  of  nationwide 
scope:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate legislation  designed  to  bring  equality 
to  all  citizens  in  respect  to  voting  rights, 
public    accommodations    and    other    fields; 

and 

Whereas  a  strong  civil  rights  bill  has  been 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  Congressmen  from  this  district 
voted  for  the  passage  of  said  bill  in  Its  final 
form:    and 

Whereas  both  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly and  the  Onondaga  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors have  urged  our  Representatives 
In  the  Congress  to  support  such  legislation; 

and 

Whereas  many  citizens  of  Syracuse  are 
rightly  concerned  that  the  said  legislation  be 
enacted  Into  law:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  common  council  here- 
by requests  the  TJ3.  Senators  from  this 
State  to  support  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  Immediately  to  the  Senators  from  this 
State:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  floor  leader  of  the 
Senate. 


list.  Neither  is  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Fundamental  American  Free- 
doms. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphsisize 
that  I  do  not  object  to  any  group's  lobby- 
ing either  for  or  against  this  bill.  Nor 
do  I  dispute  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  criticize  what  it  contains — as  long  as 
he  has  the  facts  straight — or  to  contrib- 
ute to  any  organization  which  represents 
his  viewT>oint.  But  I  do  object  to  distor- 
tion of  facts.  I  do  object  to  false  and 
misleading  claims  of  tax  exemption,  and 
I  do  object  when  an  arm  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment solicits  funds — to  be  used  either 
for  or  against  the  civil  rights  bill— for 
this  campaign. 


FLORIDA  ANTI-CIVIL-RIGHTS 

CAMPAIGN 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  past  few  weeks,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Fundamental  American  Freedoms  and 
the  Mississippi  State  Sovereignty  Com- 
mission. 

It  has  now  come  to  my  attention,  that 
a  similar  semiofficial  organization  is  op- 
erating in  the  State  of  Florida.  A  State 
commission,  with  offices  in  the  capital, 
has  been  collecting  funds  for  a  private 
group  dedicated  to  opposing  the  Federal 
civil  rights  bill.  George  Prentice,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Florida  Commission 
on  Constitutional  Government,  was 
quoted  in  a  Miami  Herald  article  as  con- 
ceding that  his  agency  had  received  and 
passed  on  $10,000  to  the  Florida  Com- 
mittee for  Fundamental  Freedoms. 
Prentice  also  admitted  that  the  Commit- 
tee for  Fundamental  American  Free- 
doms had  sent  out  letters  on  State  sta- 
tionery appealing  for  funds. 

An  appeal  for  funds  for  this  organi- 
zation was  received  in  Miami  in  an  en- 
velope bearing  the  return  address: 
"Speakers  Office,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Tallahassee.  Fla."  The  enclosure 
states  that  contributions  will  pay  for 
"newspaper  columns  and  editorials 
weekly  for  16  weeks,  full  page  advertise- 
ments in  50  newspapers,  direct  mailings 
to  doctors,  lawyers,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  speciiSed  groups." 

What  caught  my  eye  immediately, 
however,  was  the  notation  that  "any  and 
all  moneys  to  be  donated  are  tax  de- 
ductible." Since  Florida  has  no  State 
income  tax,  I  called  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  which  keeps  a  current  list- 
ing of  all  organizations  which  are  en- 
titled to  claim  tax  deductibility  for  dona- 
tions. The  Florida  Conunission  on  Con- 
stitutional Government  is  not  on  that 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL 
INTEGRATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  I  have  in- 
stituted of  placing  in  the  Record  mate- 
rials describing  the  efforts  being  made 
by  various  levels  of  government  in  New 
York  City  to  provide  a  fair  and  reason- 
able solution  to  racial  imbalance  in  the 
schools.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  policy  statement  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  originally  adopted 
in  1954,  and  reaffirmed  in  1963,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Policy  on  Integration  of  Board  or  Educa- 
tion or  THE  City  or  New  York 
Board  or  Education 
or  THE  CriY  or  New  York, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  October  1,  1963. 
Dear  Colleague:  The  Introduction  of  the 
board   of   education's   plan   for   Integration, 
publUhed  on  August  23.  1963,  Includes  the 
following  statement: 

"The  professional  stafif  of  the  school  system 
commits  Itself  to  pursue  vigorously  the  un- 
equivocal Integration  policy  established  by 
the  board  of  education." 

I  said  this  for  you  this  summer  because  I 
believed  you  would  want  me  to  say  It.  I 
feel  also  that  you  would  like  to  have  your  own 
personal  copy  of  the  board's  policy  state- 
ment for  your  continued  guidance.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  send  It  to  you  along  with  this 
note. 

Sincerely, 

Calvin  E.  Gross. 

responsibility  of  the  schools  in  integra- 
tion: A  reaffirmation  of  policy  origi- 
nally ADOPTED  in  1954 

It  has  been  said,  correctly,  that  the  schools 
alone  cannot  eliminate  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion, and  segregation.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
this  task  will  not  be  accomplished  with  less 
than  an  all-out  effort  of  the  schools. 

Our  schools  must  not  be  neutral  In  the 
struggle  of  society  to  better  itself.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  harmful  effects  of  discrim- 
ination on  the  education  of  all  children. 
Moreover,  within  the  limits  of  ovir  control,  we 
must  not  acquiesce  In  the  undemocratic 
school  patterns  which  are  a  concomitant  of 
segregated  housing.  Furthermore,  we  must 
continue  our  policy  of  not  tolerating  racial 
or  religious  prejudice  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  our  staffs.  If  education  Is  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility.  It  must  recognize 
that  the  school  world  has  a  significant  In- 
fluence on  each  child's  attitudes  and  affects 
the  future  of  democracy. 

To  further  its  integration  policy,  the  school 
system  has  responsibilities  to  Its  pupils  and 
personnel  and  to  the  communities. 
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1  For  pupils:  We  must  seek  ways  to  give 
every  child  an  optimum  opportunity  for  ful- 
fillment and  success : 

(a)  Our  school  system  must  vigorously  em- 
ploy every  means  at  Its  disposal  to  desegre- 
gate schools  and  classrooms  and  to  bring 
about  true  Integration  as  soon  as  possible. 

(b)  We  must  continue  to  develop  educa- 
tional programs  which  prepare  all  pupils  to 
live  constructively   In   a  pluralistic   society. 

(c)  We  must  provide  whatever  services  and 
materials  are  essential  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  those  pupils  whose  prog- 
ress has  been  Impaired  by  an  accumulation 
of  the  ills  of  discrimination.  Simultaneously 
we  must  lift  the  goals  of  those  whose  environ- 
ment has  kept  their  asplratlonal  levels  at  a 
low  plane. 

2  For  school  personnel:  We  must  develop 
personnel  practices  which  will  maximize  the 
success  of  the  Integration  program: 

(a)  We  must  provide  appropriate  educa- 
tion and  training  for  school  personnel  so  that 
every  staff  member  may  gain  an  appreciation 
of  the  strengths  Inherent  In  the  variety  of 
backgrounds  that  compose  our  total  popula- 
tion- ,        ...      *v. 

(b)  In   recognition   of   the   value   to   the 

children  of  association  with  professionals  of 
different  backgrounds,  our  staffing  procedures 
must  provide  for  better  ethnic  heterogeneity 
In  school  faculties. 

(c)  It  Is  essential  that  capable  and  expe- 
rienced teachers  and  supervisors  be  distrib- 
uted In  accordance  with  educational  needs. 

3.  With  communities:  We  must  work 
closely  and  cooperatively  with  communities: 

(a)  We  must  support  the  efforts  of  those 
communities  which  are  struggling  to  over- 
come past  frustration  and  failure  and  to 
surmount  present  deprivation. 

(b)  We  consider  It  our  obligation  to  help 
develop  the  kind  of  community  attitudes 
which  will  help  In  the  Implementation  of 
the  integration  policies  of  the  city  public 
schools. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  readers 
of  the  dally  press  will  have  noted  a  re- 
newed effort  by  groups  in  New  York  City 
who  had  previously  sponsored  the  school 
boycott — or,  at  least,  one  of  them— to  get 
together  and  to  present  a  front  of  unity 
with  respect  to  the  pending  revision  of 
the  recent  plan  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  correction  of  racial  imbal- 
ance in  the  schools.   I  am  very  hopeful— 
and  I  here  express  that  hope — that  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  will  realize  that,  whether  it  likes  it 
or  not.  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  entire 
national  effort  with  respect  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  racial  composition  of 
individual  public  schools.    I  have  sup- 
ported the  general  outlines  of  the  plan 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
as  being  a  sound  one;  and  I  have  wel- 
comed the  fact  that  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  has  acted  on  its  own, 
and  has  not  had  to  be  stimulated  by 
court  action.    Indeed.  I  believe  that  it 
did  not  need  to  be  stimulated  by  boy- 
cotts.   The  board  of   education  has  a 
great  deal  at  stake  in  cormection  with 
this  matter,  because  probably  it  embodies 
the  fundamental  difference  between  what 
is  going  on  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try: namely,  in  the  South— where  the 
social  order  is  segregation   and   where 
there  is  constant  opposition  to  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools,  and  where 
that   development   is   proceeding   at    a 
snail's  pace  under  court  orders,  as  com- 
pared with  the  progress  being  made  in 
New  York,  where  the  whole  climate  and 
the  people  are   in  favor  of  correcting 


racial  imbalance  in  schools  and  in  hous- 
ing patterns  which  underlie  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  schools. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  proceeding  along  three  lines: 

First.  It  is  bussing  children  to  schools 
of  their  choice  which  are  under  utilized. 
Second.  It  Is  proposing  to  redraw 
school  district  lines,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  better  racial  balance  of  the  schools 
which  serve  those  districts. 

Third.  It  is  proposing  utilization  of 
the  Princeton  plan — the  plan  to  pair 
adjacent  schools  so  as  to  concentrate 
certain  grades  in  one  school  and  certain 
other  grades  in  the  other  school— which 
may  Involve  a  modest  amount  of  ex- 
penditure for  transporting  children  by 
bus.  in  order  to  bring  about  the  highly 
desirable  result  of  a  racial  balance,  inso- 
far as  we  can  achieve  it,  in  our  schools, 
without  undue  strain  or  inconvenience  or 
Injustice  to  the  parents  or  to  the  chil- 
dren concerned. 

These  are  eminently  fair  principles; 
and  I  am  sure  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  will  proceed  with  them,  al- 
though it  will  listen— and  properly  so — 
to  the  views  of  those  who  would  have  It 
engage  in  compulsory  bussing  on  a  wide 
scale,  and  also  will  listen  to  those  who 
favor  no  bussing  at  all  and  favor  leaving 
the  situation  exactly  as  it  is. 

Certainly  the  educational  aspects  are 
the  most  important,  in  terms  of  the 
molding  of  our  society:  and  I  hope  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  will 
stick  closely  to  those  plans,  in  consulta- 
tion with  our  State  educational  authori- 
ties, who,  I  believe,  are  very  expert  and 
have  very  sound  views  on  this  subject. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  having  educa- 
tional standards  as  its  prime  concern, 
will  proceed  without  fear,  because  I 
deeply  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people  back  it  in  a  fair 
effort  to  resolve  our  problems,  which  are 
special  ones  which  apply  particularly  to 
the  North,  as  distinguished  from  the 
social  order  of  segregation,  to  which 
those  who  are  decades  behind  the  times, 
are  trying  to  adhere  in  the  South. 

We  can  take  great  pride  in  what  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City 
has  already  accomplished.  I  very  much 
wish  to  see  it  continue  as  a  leader  and 
an  example  in  this  field. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ELGIN  WATCH  CO. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
peaceful  Fox  River  Valley  of  northeast- 
em  Illinois  is  located  the  city  of  Elgin. 
The  city  Is  Industrial,  it  has  a  population 
In  excess  of  50,000  people,  and  is  the  hub 
of  a  substantial  and  progressive  agricul- 
tural area. 

Just  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  some  imaginative,  skilled  and 
redoubtable  persons  established  the  El- 
gin Watch  Co.  For  a  century,  it  has 
been  the  pride  and  joy  of  our  citizenry, 
because  it  was  one  of  two  companies  in 
the  State  which  produced  watches 
and   other  jeweled   instruments   which 


brought  to  smd  kept  in  our  State  so  many 
skilled  and  competent  craitsmen  and 
provided  stable  and  well-paying  jobs. 

But  Elgin  is  the  first  watch  company 
to  remain  in  continuous  and  active  exist- 
ence for  a  century  and  this  year  it  ob- 
serves the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

The  watch  and  clock  Industry  gen- 
erally has  been  sharply  affected  by  the 
unduly  liberal  tariff  policies  of  this  coun- 
try and  it  has  been  no  easy  task  for 
Elgin  to  continue  and  go  forward.  But 
the  skills  of  its  craftsmen  and  the  imag- 
ination and  aggressiveness  of  its  man- 
agement has  made  it  possible  in  the  face 
of  intense  competition  for  watchmakers 
abroad  to  channel  and  devote  the  skills 
and  competence  of  its  people  to  precision 
and  timing  devices  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense and  security. 

Not  only  has  Elgin  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  victory  effort  of  this 
country  In  two  world  confiicts  but  to  the 
achievement  of  our  goals  in  the  space 
race  as  well.  The  company's  research 
and  development  work  on  precision 
timing  devices  for  the  Apollo  project  is 
an  example  of  what  it  has  been  doing  in 
the  national  interest.  , 

There  was  a  time  when  Elgin  watcn 
was  recognized  as  the  leading  timepiece 
In  the  railroad  industry,  where  accurate 
timing  was  highly  important.  Today  the 
Elgin  effort  is  indispensable  to  success 
in  the  Nation's  space  program. 

Elgin's  achievements  do  not  quite  stop 
there.  Its  products  today  include  not 
only  high-quality  watches  and  clocks, 
but  also  radios,  diamond  rings,  wedding 
bands  and  Impressive  products  and  sys- 
tems for  industry.  Thus  has  this  com- 
pany throughout  the  century  enriched 
virtually  every  facet  of  American  Ufe. 

Its  100th  anniversary  as  a  continuously 
operating  Industrial  enterprise  is  truly 
a  testimony  to  the  stamina  and  vitality 
of  its  management,  the  fidelity  of  its 
craftsmen,  and  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
quality  products. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  future  day 
there  will  come  to  authority  in  this  land 
those  who  will  be  as  devoted  to  the  ideal 
of  preserving  the  existence,  the  skills, 
and  the  Importance  of  this  industry  as 
they  are  to  opening  our  doors  to  the  in- 
tensely competitive  products  of  other 
lands  where  lower  living  stajidards,  lower 
wages,  and  subsidized  aid  from  their 
governments  make  it  unreasonably  dif- 
ficult for  our  own  domestic  industries  to 
carry  on.  May  that  day  be  at  hand  be- 
fore too  long.  Meanwhile,  congratula- 
tions and  a  vigorous  salute  to  Elgin 
Watch  Co.,  its  management,  and  its  em- 
ployees. 


THE  ILLINOIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHES- 
TRA AT  CARACAS.  VENEZUELA 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Illinois  Symphony  Orches- 
tra presented  a  concert  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  Central  University  at  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela this  month  and  had  an  enthu- 
siastic audience  of  3.700  in  a  hall  which 
contains  only  3,500  seats.  This  Is  the 
same  university  where  Mr.  Teodoro  Mos- 
coso,  who  heads  up  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress had  his  automobile  overturned  and 
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burned  just  2  years  ago.  When  the 
orchestra  concluded  with  the  "Stars  a^id 
Stripes  Forever"  It  received  a  rousihg 
standing  ovation.  I 

The  account  of  this  concert  which 
appeared  in  El  Nacional  In  Caracas,  on 
March  6,  1964,  Is,  therefore,  revealing 
and  I  believe  merits  a  wider  distributibn 
through  the  Congressional  Record,    j 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  |be 
printed  In  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom     El     Nacional,     Caracas.     Venezuela. 
Mar.  6,  1964]  ' 

The  UNrvERsmr  of  Illinois  Stmphonj 

Orchestra 

For  the  flrst  time  In  our  history,  we  hbve 
In  ovir  midst  a  student  symphony  orchestra 
on  a  mission  of  artistic  rapprochement,  s4w 
Ing,  by  its  example  of  achievement,  the  b 
of  culture  In  these  southern  lands.  In  tr 
a  magnificent  example,  not  only  for  our 
dents  of  music  but  also  for  our  Instltut 
and  men  of  wealth  who  could  bring  al 
through  their  permanent  and  effective  |ln 
terest  a  similar  organization  In  this  copn- 
try  The  University  of  minols  Symphbny 
Orchestra,  on  the  basis  of  such  asslstajnce 
has.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  attalbed 
Its  present  stature.  Without  such  aid  this 
could  hardly  have  been  realized.  I 

In    the    two    concerts    which    this    young 
group  has  thus  far  performed,  the  flrsl  in 
the   Grand   Hall   of   Central   University   bnd 
the  second  In  the  outdoor  amphltheatef  In 
Bello  Monte,  we  have  admired  without  reeer- 
vatlon  not  only  the  works  presented  butlthe 
whole  of  the  organization.    Only  a  profound 
love  of  music  and  an  enduring  and  iron  |lls- 
clpllne  could  bring  about  such  extraordinary 
results  In  the  few  years  of  existence  of Ithe 
University  of  nunols  Symphony  Orcheitra. 
Polish,  precision,  clearness  of  tone,  maanlf- 
Icent  unison  In  the  blending  of  the  njotes 
of    the    various    Instruments,    accomplished 
with   no   forced   effort,   rendition   from   the 
almost  Inaudible  pianissimo  to  fierce,    itrl- 
dent  cacaphony:   all  these  add  many  other 
qualities  of  a  great  orchestra  we  felt  present 
and  alive  as  something  organic,  yet  artistic, 
m  the  University  of  nilnols  Symphony  Or- 
chestra   under   the   baton    of   Its  condu  :tor, 
Bernard  M.  Goodman,  every  Inch  a  master, 
every  Inch  a  musician — In  one  word,  a  com- 
plete artist  m   the   execution   of   his  farte. 
And  in  reality,  not  only  to  him  but  to  n  em- 
bers of  the  group  must  go  plaudits  for  Ihelr 
playing   of   some   of   the   most   difficult   and 
complicated  of  Instruments;   to  the  obcelat. 
Benjamin   Woodruff,   to  the   tubalst,  Eavld 
Keuhn.    And  as  for  Robert  Ward  who  played 
to  piano  solo  In  the  Concerto  For  Plana  and 
Orchestra  by  Samuel  Barber,  his  execution 
demonstrated  sensibility  and  a  dynaml;  as- 
siirance  as  the  principal  In  the  performiince. 
We  salute  the  youth  of  this  great  group  of 
students  who  make  up  the  University  cf  H- 
UnolB  Symphony   Orchestra — we  salute    the 
marvelous  youth  of  this  great  group  of  in- 
BtrumenUUsts    In    their    artistic    perert-lna- 
tlons   through   these   Nations  of   the   other 

America.  

Israel  Peiia. 
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JOHN  A.  SHELEY,  ILLINOIS  PUB- 
LISHER. ON  NEWS  RELEASES 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  Illi- 
nois has  many  fine  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  In  this  respect  we  ^^^^' 
tremely  fortunate.  One  young  editor 
and  publisher  in  southern  Illinois  who  is 
providing  an  outstanding  new^ap€Sr  for 
his  readers  is  John  A.  Sheley,  publisher 
of  the  Democrat  at  Pinckneyville|,  ni. 


That  he  is  not  at  all  content  with  press 
releases  is  best  illustrated  by  his  recent 
analysis  of  a  news  release  on  medicare. 
Mr.  Sheley's  fine  sense  of  understand- 
ing of  our  youths  of  today  is  demon- 
strated by  his  comments  on  what  would 
have  been  a  tragedy  but  for  the  quick 
and  courageous  action  of  a  brave  yoimg 
Pinckneyville  youth,  Bill  Ware. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  able 
editor  and  I  salute  the  bravery  and  cour- 
age of  Bill  Ware. 

I  trust  that  my  esteemed  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ] ,  when  he  hears  the  name  of  the 
newspaper,  will  not  think  that  the  pub- 
lisher has  suddenly  become  a  great  and 
aggressive  propaganda  instrument  for 
the  New  Frontier,  because  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  Mr.  Sheley,  a  redoubtable  young 
man,  has  his  feet  on  the  ground  and 
looks  through  conservative  spectacles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles from  the  Democrat  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Pinckneyville  (111.)  Democrat] 
Johnson's  Health  Care  for  Elderly  More 
Tax  Grab 
President  Johnson's  health  message  Is  a  re- 
markable document  of  Inconsistency  and 
misinformation  on  health  care  for  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  Johnson  declares  that  elderly  Ameri- 
cans should  not  be  subjected  to  a  test  of  need 
for  tax-paid  medical  care,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  iirges  all  States  to  enact  adeqviate 
Kerr-Mills  medical  aid  for  the  aged  pro- 
grams. Eligibility  for  Kerr-Mllls  benefits  is 
based  on  need. 

Mr.  Johnson  declares  that  private  health 
Insurance  usually  costs  more  than  the  aver- 
age retired  couple  can  afford.  But  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  entire  popiUation  65 
and  over  Is  protected  with  health  Insvirance. 
Mr.  Johnson  calls  upon  all  the  States  to 
provide  adequate  programs  of  assistance  vm- 
der  the  Kerr-Mllls  law.  Adequate  programs 
under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  provide  hospitaliza- 
tion as  well  as  physicians'  services  for  elderly 
Americans  who  need  help.  But  Mr.  John- 
son wants  another  program  of  hospitalization 
financed  by  increased  social  security  taxes 
which  would  be  available  to  everyone  over 
65,  the  wealthy  Included. 

Mr.  Johnson  claims  that  the  average  work- 
er would  pay  no  more  than  $1  a  month  to  pay 
for  this  program  of  hospitalization  for  the 
elderly.  But  the  average  industrial  wa^e  in 
this  country  is  more  than  $100  a  week,  and 
the  tax  increase  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson 
would  cost  the  $100-a-week  worker  $27.50. 
not  $12.  Employers  would  pay  an  additional 
$27.50  for  a  total  payroll  tax  Increafie  of  $55 
on  every  $100  In  wages.  And  that  would  be 
only  the  beginning. 

Why  should  everyone  over  65  get  hospitali- 
zation at  the  expense  of  wage  earners  Just 
because  a  few  need  help?  Why  should  the 
workers  of  America  be  forced  to  pay  higher 
taxes  for  hospitalization  for  everyone  over  65, 
many  of  whom  are  wealthy,  and  mUllons  of 
whom  have  health  liisvu-ance.  Just  because 
they've  liad  a  birthday? 

Voters  are  urged  to  wjntact  Representative 
Kenneth  J.  Gray.  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen,  and  Senator  Paul  Doucxas. 

Mr.  Johnson  describes  social  seecxirlty 
financed  hospitalization  as  a  program  in 
which  the  employees  would  contribute  dur- 
ing their  working  years  so  they  could  receive 
benefits  when  they  get  old.  But  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  in  major  decisions 


that  social  secixrlty  is  a  tax  program  In 
which  people  already  retired  receive  support 
from  taxes  on  the  working  p>eople  and  their 
employers.  In  the  case  of  medicare,  some  18 
million  elderly  would  receive  more  ttian  $35 
billion  in  benefits  during  their  lifetime  at 
taxpayers'  expense,  and  they  would  have 
paid  nothing  for  these  benefits. 

Mr.  Johnson  calls  for  a  payroll  tax  increase 
of  one-half  of  1  percent,  with  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  to  be  paid  by  the  employee  and  an 
equal  amount  by  the  employer  and  the  tax 
applied  to  a  $400  Increase  In  the  taxable  wage 
base.  But  a  study  by  Robert  J.  Myers,  chief 
actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admlnistra- 
tlon,  has  demonstrated  that  In  a  dynamic 
economy  that  tax  Increase  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  finance  this  program  for  more  than 
3   years.  

[From  the  Pinckneyville  (111.)   Democrat) 
Four-Year-Old  Bot  Wrrn  Clothes  on  Fire 

SAVED      WHEN      BILL     WARE      CaTCHES     HM. 

SMOTHERS  Flames  Wfth  His  Body 
He  doesn't  remember  where  he  read  how 
to  do  it.  or  if  he  read  It  at  all  but  when  BUI 
Ware  saw  little  4-year-old  David  Templeton 
running  down  the  alley,  his  burning  clothes 
turning  Him  Into  a  human  torch.  Bill  caught 
him  threw  him  on  the  ground,  smothering 
the  rapidly  burning  clothes.  The  attending 
physician,  when  questioned  by  tl^e  Democrat, 
flatly  stated  that  had  the  horrified  little 
boy  not  been  stopped  by  Ware,  had  kept 
running  a  bit  longer,  the  degree  of  burns 
would  have  been  fatal. 

The  whole  terrible  tragedy  happened  last 
Thursday    evening.      David    and    two   other 
small  boys  were  playing  near  a  fire  barrel  In 
the  alley  behind  the  home  of  David's  parents, 
Mr   and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Templeton  of  Penlna 
Street     To  date  the  youngsters  are  not  sure 
lust  what  happened.     But  suddenly  Davids 
clothes  were  on  fire.     His  two  companions, 
even  at  th.elr  young  age.  Unmedlately  tried  to 
nut  out  the  fire  with  sticks  they  were  carry- 
ing    At  this  time  Bill  Ware.  16-year-old  son 
of  Mr    and   Mrs.  Nevins  Ware  was  coming 
home  from  PCHS  and  turned  into  the  alley,  a 
short  cut  to  the  family's  back  door.     Ware 
saw  the  other  boys  hitting  at  David  and  sup- 
posed they  were  engaged  In  boy  fun.    But  a 
few  steps  closer  and  David  broke  from  the  two 
helpers  and  started  running  toward  his  home 
which  was  in  the  same  direction  of  approacii- 
Ing  Bill  Ware.    Ware  said  as  soon  as  the  little 
fellow  started  running  he  could  see  the  boy  s 
body  was  engulfed  in  flames.     The  running 
fanned  the  flames  higher.    At  this  point  Ware 
bolted  toward  David,  caught  him.  threw  him 
on   the   ground   and   smothered   the   flames 
with  his  own  body.    Ware  remembers  spread- 
ing out  his  car  coat  on  both  sides  to  com- 
pletely envelope  the  boy's  flames  as  BUI  laW 
on  him.    By  the  tUne  Ware  had  caught  the 
little  boy  flames  had  burned  through  his  car 
coat  Jacket,  shirt,  blue  Jeans,  and  underwear. 
As  soon  as  he  had  the  flames  out  Ware 
picked  up  little  David  and  carried  him  to  his 
parent's   home.     David's  mother   saw  Ware 
carrying  the  boy  to  the  back  door.     Inside 
Bill    held    the    little    fellow    while    Davids 
mother  called  the  hospital  and  told  them^e 
was  coming  in  with  the  injured  boy^    TM 
mother  said  David,  In  shock  now.  cried  Uttie 
while  going  to  the  hospital  but  as  waves  or 
pain  hit  he  cried  out  briefly. 

At  the  hospital  emergency  treatment  was 
given.  A  dangerously  deep  third  degree  burn 
the  size  of  an  adults  hand  was  found  on  tne 
chest.  There  were  many  second  degree  burns 
on  the  abdomen  and  front  of  David's  torso, 
many  very  deep.  His  right  arm  was  also 
burned.    His  face  was  not. 

David's  father  was  working  the  second 
shift  at  Decca  Records.  He  was  called  to  tne 
hospital.  ,, 

Today  young  Templeton  seems  to  be  weu 
on  the  road  to  recovery  though  it  mayj>* 
several    weeks    before    he    goes    home,     am 
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mother  reports  he  has  regained  his  appetite 
and  is  able  to  move  about  more  each  day. 
He  can  have  visitors.  Csu-ds  and  gifts  are 
pouring  in.  The  nurses  have  David's  bed 
right  near  their  desk  so  the  little  fellow  can 
get  fast  immediate  attention. 

After  Mrs.  Templeton  took  David  to  the 
hospital  Bill  Ware  found  himself  with  two 
very  frightened  boys  on  his  hands.  He  told 
David's  older  broth .t  to  sit  in  a  chair  and 
watch  TV  until  his  mother  returned.  He  took 
the  other  youngster  next  door  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Huff.  Bill  then  went  home.  When  his  par- 
ents cemie  home  he  greeted  them  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  burned  his  clothes  and 
right  hand.  Little  by  little  Bill's  father 
and  mother  pieced  together  the  story  of 
what  their  youngster  had  done. 

(EnrroR's  Note. — There  are  many  "Ifs"  in 
this  case.  When  one  thinks  of  all  the  possi- 
bilities that  existed,  of  the  chances  of  Bill 
Ware  not  walking  down  that  alley  at  that 
particular  time,  what  would  have  happened 
to  little  Dave  Templeton?  What  If  Ware 
had  arrived  several  minutes  earlier  and  had 
gone  on  Into  the  house;  what  If  he  had 
arrived  1  minute  later.  Would  little  Dave 
have  "run  to  his  death?"  The  doctor  said 
definitely  yes.  What  if  a  train  had  been 
across  the  tracks  when  Ware  got  there.  Just 
a  block  from  home?  What  caused  Ware  to 
take  this  human  torch  In  his  own  hands  and 
throw  aside  all  thought  of  his  own  safety, 
his  own  body?  What  if  he  had  decided  to 
run  to  a  phone,  or  call  for  help  at  a  nearby 
home?  The  odds  for  a  wrong  move  were 
numerous  but  this  youngster  did  the  one  and 
only  right  thing  there  was  to  do  at  this  par- 
ticular moment. 

(Today's  headlines  are  generous  with  the 
misdeeds  of  teenagers.  Stories  of  this  type 
are  not  often.  But  it  proves  that  for  the 
most  part  when  the  fire  starts  the  average 
American  teenager  will  Jump  in  head  flrst  to 
put  out  that  fire. 

(To  some  young  people  in  his  generation 
Bill  Ware  Is  not  too  well  known.  He  hasn't 
been  a  hero  in  winning  any  games.  He  can't 
be  seen  at  night  hanging  around  the  popular 
places.  He  is  very  active  In  youth  work  in 
his  church,  studies  hard  and  doesn't  get  his 
dad's  car.  He  is  often  seen,  but  not  heard 
after  school  in  the  local  P.  N.  Hlrsch  store 
which  his  father  manages.  But  to  adults 
this  young  man  Is  everything  complimentary. 
His  teachers  have  no  trouble  with  him  nor 
do  his  parents.  And  you  can  be  sure  that  to 
little  David  Templeton,  Dave's  parents  and 
most  of  Pinckneyville,  Bill  Ware  now  looks 
to  be  about  10  feet  tall  and  as  Casslus  Clay 
says,  "the  greatest.") 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune,  one 
of  the  preat  newspapers  of  the  State  I 
represent  In  part,  I  prepared  a  statement 
which  outlines  my  position  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  pending  presently  before  the 
Senate,  which  the  Tribune  published  in 
its  Sunday  edition  of  yesterday.  March 
29.  1964.  As  this  article  summarizes  my 
position  on  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib\uie. 

Mar.  29.  1964] 

Senator   Hollawd   Says:    "Highly   Coerctve 

Natctre  Dooms  Crvn,  Rights  Bill" 

(Edctor's  Note. — At  the  request  of  the 
Tribune.  U.S.  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland,  of 
Florida,  here  outlines  his  position  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.) 

I  am  glad  to  have  thla  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  civil 


rights  bill  which  is  presently  the  subject  of 
lengthy  debate  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
my  voting  record  In  the  Senate,  and  earlier. 
In  the  State  senate,  that  my  position  on  this 
matter  has  never  been  extreme.  Back  in  1937 
I  was  among  the  majority  In  the  State  sen- 
ate who  supported  through  to  passage  legis- 
lation eliminating  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  I  have  always 
believed  that  use  of  the  ballot  was  the  right 
as  well  as  the  privilege  of  every  citizen,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  monetary  price  levied 
upon  Its  use  by  those  qualified  to  vote. 

For  nearly  14  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate  I 
repeatedly  introduced,  often  with  relatively 
little  support,  the  so-called  Holland  amend- 
ment which  eliminated  the  poll  tax  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  for  elected  Federal  offi- 
cials. This  was  finally  approved  by  Congress 
in  1962  and  was  adopted  as  the  24th  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  early  this 
year  following  Its  ratification  by  the  required 
38  States. 

There  are  several  sections  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  presently  imder  consideration  In  the 
Senate  which  I  would  wholeheartedly  support 
if  they  were  introduced  as  separate  pieces  of 
legislation.  Among  these  are  the  provisions 
for  accelerating  the  programs  of  vocational 
education  and  on-the-job  training.  These 
provisions  are  positive  and  are  needed,  for 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  I 
would  support,  too,  the  creation  of  local 
mediation  boards  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
communities  in  the  equitable  resolution  of 
bl racial  problems. 

Unfortunately,  the  omnibus  approach 
which  has  been  taken  in  the  current  bill 
precludes  my  supporting  Its  good  features 
for,  overall,  I  believe  it  to  lae  bad  legislation 
which  cannot  accomplish  the  laudable  objec- 
tives attributed  to  it  by  Its  sponsors. 

My  principal  objections  to  the  bill  focus 
upon  those  pKjrtlons  which  deal  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  FEPC  law.  com- 
pulsory school  desegregation,  so-called  public 
accommodations,  and  the  withholding  of 
federally  appropriated  funds  from  States  and 
lesser  units  of  government.  In  my  opinion, 
each  of  these  sections  represents  a  "meat  ax" 
approach  to  the  problem,  and  I  consider  all 
of  them  unconstitutional,  unwise,  and  puni- 
tive. 

The  FEPC  provision  would  deprive  employ- 
ers of  the  essential  right  to  select  their  own 
employees.  I  think  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  pick  his  own  employees  or  for  work- 
ingmen  to  have  a  choice  as  to  fellow  workers 
in  their  unions  is  an  essential  part  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment attempt  to  use  such  sweeping  power  to 
control  employment  practices  throughout  the 
Nation  by  an  army  of  enforcement  officials, 
we  would  come  close  to  l>elng  a  "police" 
state. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill,  relating  to  public 
'education,  contains  bad  provisions.  Through 
open-end  authorization  of  appropriations  It 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  a  blank 
check  which  could  cause  billions  of  dollars 
tb  be  spent  for  the  avxawed  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  Integration  In  school  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation.  No  ceUlng  Is  placed 
upon  expenditures,  and  these  sums  could 
be  used  for  the  piirpose  of  accomplishing 
compvilsorv  Integration  In  schools  which  are 
not  integrated,  and  where  the  citizens  who 
are  most  Interested  may  not  desire  Integra- 
tion. 

The  same  section  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  unbridled  authority  to  use  the  In- 
junctive process  In  his  sole  discretion, 
coupled  with  the  right  of  utilizing  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  without  jury  trial.  I 
strongly  object  to  this  as  a  dangerous  de- 
I>artxire.  Use  of  the  Injvmctlon  is.  of  course, 
the  most  arbitrary  way  to  proceed  In  public 
affairs — and  this  proposal  Is  the  most  ar- 
bitrary use  of  that  power  in  a  delicate  area. 


In  the  1960  civil  rights  debates  opponents  of 
the  bill  were  able  to  defeat  three  similar  at- 
tempts in  this  area.  I  feel  it  Imperative 
that  we  again  thwart  those  who  would  thus 
confer  too  much  power  upon  any  Attorney 
General  and  deprive  citizens  of  their  con- 
stitutional right  of  jury  trial. 

Personal  expwlence.  together  with  the 
Impartial  researcli  of  educational  associa- 
tions leads  me  to  the  belief  that  what  the 
Negro  youngsters  of  America  and  their  par- 
ents need  and  want,  and  what  most  of  them 
would  gladly  accept,  is  better  schools  rather 
than  Integrated  schools. 

This  same  research,  supported  by  statis- 
tics compUed  by  three  highly  regarded  gov- 
ernmental Institutions — the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress — also  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  Negro  student  and  the  Negro 
teacher  In  America  have  far  greater  oppor- 
tunities m  the  States  where  segregation  in 
education  has  prevailed  for  many  years  than 
In  the  other  States. 

The  public  accommodations  aspect  of  the 
bill  was  most  adequately  defined  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell, of  Georgia,  when  he  stated  that  it 
"levels  an  all  but  mortal  blow  at  the  right 
of  a  man  who  owns  property  to  decide  how 
that  property  shall  t>e  used."  This  section 
deprives  an  individual,  who  by  his  own  ef- 
forts has  amassed  the  capital  to  establish  a 
business  enterprise,  from  deciding  whom  he 
shall  serve.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
require  such  a  businessman  to  accept  any 
patron  who  presented  himself,  regardless  of 
the  mores  of  the  conununlty  upon  which  the 
businessman  must  depend  for  good  will  and 
economic  survival,  and  regardless  of  the  per- 
sonal desires  of  the  proprietor.  The  recently 
widely  publicized  account  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  a  fine  restaurant  In  Atlanta 
(Leb's)  graphically  illustrates  the  tmfalmess 
of  such  a  requirement.  A  Federal  edict 
stripping  a  businessman  of  the  right  of  selec- 
tion of  his  clientele  is  tyranny,  not  equality. 

Still  another  requirement  of  the  proposed 
law  wlilch  I  feel  to  be  unconstitutional  Is 
that  which  would  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  withhold  appropriated  funds 
from  States  and  oommunlties  which  are  not 
totally  Integrated.  This  deprivation  would 
aiffect.  among  many  others,  hospital  and 
school  facilities  despite  the  fact  that  the 
funds  appropriated  accrxie  from  taxes  levied 
against  all  Americans. 

I  believe  that  the  civil  rights  bill,  even  If 
enacted.  Is  doomed  to  failure  by  the  fact  of 
Its  highly  coercive  nature.  The  serious 
problem  of  radal  relations  will  be  solved  only 
when  understanding,  good  will,  and  genuine 
desire  for  adjvistments  which  can  be  toler- 
ated is  demonstrated  by  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALEN- 
DAR CALL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  imder  rule  VHE  be  dis- 
pensed with  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  In  public 
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accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  Institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^    ij     *.    -I 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  3 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  suspended. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  hav( 
the  quorum  call  go  a  little  longe 
temporarily. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.     The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  th(i 

roll- 
The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  ca 

of  the  roll. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro 
ceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be  sus 
pended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection?     The  Chai^ 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  Preslden 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
recognized.  , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  should  first  liWe 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  in  openlr^g 
the  debate  today  on  the  subject  of  tlje 
Civil  Rights  Act  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Ktjchel]  and] I 
will  attempt  to  lay  the  affirmative  caie 
for  the  bUl  before  .the  Senate.     I  hate 
been  privileged  to  'initiate  this  debaiBe. 
and  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  knohv 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  address  mysfflf 
to  the  11  titles  of  the  bill.    At  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  I  shall  be  more  thAn 
happy  to  attempt  to  answer  questions  or 
to  engage  in  debate  and  discussion.   I  bfe- 
Ueve  it  is  very  important  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  measure :  but  during  my 
presentation  I  shall  not  yield.  J 

Mr.  President,  today  is  the  94th  anni- 
versary of  the  ratification  of  the  Iftth 
fiunendment.  By  coincidence,  the  Senate 
opens  debate  on  the  substance  of  the 
pending  bill,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  on  tltiis 
the  94th  anniversary  of  the  15th  amend- 
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the  right  to  vote  based  upon  race  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 
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ment.  which  was  certified  as  adopted 
March  30. 1870. 

The  15th  amendment  is  very  short,  put 
like  the  Gettysburg  Address,  it  is  of  cdn- 
tlnulng  historic  significance  and  highly 
important.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  ihe 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  b«  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  St)Bte 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  poweB  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

In  many  ways  the  amendment  can  be 
called  the  freedom  amendment,  because 
it  assures  all  citizens  of  the  United  Stfites 
that  there  can  be  no  infringement  ujwn 


INTRODtJCTlON 

Mr  President,  last  Thursday  the  Sen- 
ate spoke  with  clarity  and  eloquence  in 
favor  of  moving  ahead  to  a  final  decision 
on  the  question  of  guaranteeing  full  hu- 
man rights  to  every  American.   By  a  vote 
of  67  to  17  we  decided  to  make  H.R.  7152 
the  pending  business.    By  a  vote  of  50  to 
34  we  kept  this  bill  before  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  sending  it  to  a  committee.    This 
presents  us  with  a  clear  mandate  to  move 
resolutely  ahead  until  this  question  is  de- 
cided. .     ,^ 
Even  if  it  were  within  our  power  to  do 
so  the  Senators  charged  with  managing 
this  legislation  have  no  intention  of  rain- 
ming  H.R.  7152  through  the  Senate  with- 
out full   and  extensive  debate.     Every 
responsible  Senator  realizes  the  historic 
nature  of  this  bUl.    Every  Senator  knows 
its  controversial  nature.    Every  Senator 
knows    that    we    bear    great    responsi- 
bilities to  debate  the  legislation  hon- 
estly, objectively,  and  fully. 

As  we  have  previously  announced,  tne 
bipartisan    leadership    supporting    H.R. 
7152  has  determined  to  present  the  af- 
firmative case  for  civil  rights  legislation 
in  general,  and  the  pending  bill  in  par- 
ticular.   The  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI  and  I  Intend, 
as  I  have  indicated,  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive presentation  on  H.R.  7152  today. 
We  intend  to  analyze  the  bill  title  by  title, 
setting  forth  the  need,  explaining  the 
substantive    provisions,    responding    to 
arguments    which    have    already    been 
raised  in  opposition,  and.  in  general,  in- 
itiating the  debate  on  H.R.  7152  Itself 
In  a  thoroughly  constructive  fashion. 

On  subsequent  days  the  bipartisan 
team  of  captains  assigned  to  each  title  of 
the  bill  will  lead  additional  discussions 

on  each  title.  .      tt  „.- 

These  captains  include:  Senator  Hart 
and  Senator  Keating  on  title  I— voting 
rights-  Senator  Magntison  and  Senator 
Hrusk'a  on  title  II— public  accommoda- 
tions; Senator  Morse  and  Senator  Javits 
on  title  in— public  facilities  and  Attor- 
ney General's  powers;  Senator  Dottglas 
and  Senator  Cooper  on  title  IV— school 
desegregation:  Senator  Long  of  Missour 
and    Senator   Scott    on   title    V— Civil 
Rights    Commission:    Senator    Pastore 
and  Senator  Cotton  on  title  VI— feder- 
ally assisted  programs;   Senator  Clark 
and  Senator  Case  on  title  VH— equal  em- 
ployment    opportunity;     and     Senator 
Dodd  for  the  Democrats  on  titles  vm 
through  XI— voting  surveys   appeal  of 
remands,   community   relations  service, 
and  miscellaneous  items. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  bipar- 
tisan leadership  to  seek  cooperation  of 
all  Senators  whereby  we  can  consider  all 
germane  amendments  to  each  title  and 
then  vote  on  these  various  titles  as  we 
proceed  with  this  orderly  and  detailed 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  know  that  many  people  will  accuse 
supporters  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  con- 
ducting their  own  filibuster  since  our 
affirmative  presentation  will  consume  a 
number  of  days  of  debate.  I  reject  such 
charges  as  spurious,  without  j.bstance. 
and.  in  fact,  ridiculous.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  we  believe  this  historic  bill 


must  receive  full  and  fair  debate.  We 
are  willing  to  participate  in  such  a  de- 
bate; in  fact,  we  intend  to  initiate  it. 
But  we  are  also  willing  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  each  title  of  the  bill  and  on 
the  bill  itself.  We  are  willing  to  let  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  say  "yea"  or 
"nay"  on  voting  rights,  public  accom- 
modations, school  desegregation,  equal 
employment  opportunity  and  the  other 
provisions  of   the  legislation. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Nelson  in  the 
chair),  this  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  a 
filibuster,  because  a  filibuster  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  decision  by  affirma- 
tive action.  We  Intend  to  seek  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Senate  exercising  its  will  to 
vote  yea  or  nay  on  every  provision  of 

the  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Senators  opposed 
to  this  legislation  will  be  equally  wUUng 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  work  its  will, 
after  an  opportunity  for  a  searching 
examination  and  analysis  of  every  pro- 
vision. 

We  issue  this  friendly  challenge:  we 
will  join  with  you  in  debating  this  bill; 
will  you  join  with  us  in  voting  on  H.R. 
7152  after  the  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded? Will  you  permit  the  Senate, 
and,  in  a  sense,  the  Nation,  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  issues  and  decide  them, 
one  way  or  the  other?  This  is  our  re- 
spectful challenge.  I  devoutly  hope  it 
will  be  accepted. 

The  Senate  has  wisely  voted  that  H.R. 
7152  should  be  Its  pending  business.  In 
doing  so  we  have  recognized  the  hlsterlc 
mission  and  obligation  that  confronts 
us  Our  Founding  Fathers  were  faced 
with  another  historic  task  when  they 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  more  than  175 
years  ago  to  save  the  weak  and  divided 
Confederation  of  States  that  had 
emerged  from  our  War  of  Independence. 
This  sense  of  history  was  captured  by 
our  Founders  In  the  moving  words  of  the 
preamble  to  our  Constitution.  I  believe 
these  words  are  appropriate  today;  and 
I  should  like  to  repeat  them: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  eetabiun 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Ut>- 
©rty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Ck)nstltutlon  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  America. 


I  cannot  help  but  marvel  at  the  im- 
pact, the  directness,  and   the  sense  oi 
destiny  captured  in  these  52  words,    i 
cannot  help  but  marvel  at  their  relevance 
to  the  responsibility  which  now  confronts 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    The 
preamble  to  the  ConstHution  might  very 
well  have  been  written  is  a  preamble  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
We.  the  people  of  the  United  States— 
Not  white  people,  colored  people,  short 
people,  or  tall  people,  but  simply: 

We  the  people. 

In  order  to  fonn  a  more  perfect  Union— 

We  know  that  untU  racial  Justice  and 
freedom  is  a  reality  In  this  land,  our 
Union  will  remain  profoundly  imperfect. 
That  is  why  we  are  debating  this  blU. 
That  is  why  the  bin  must  become  law. 

To  •  •  •  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
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promote  the  general  welfare,  and  wcure  toe 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity— 

Surely  these  are  the  objectives  that 
we  seek  in  this  legislation.  Justice  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  the  general  welfare, 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty— these  are 
what  our  founders  sought  177  years 
ago— these  are  the  objectives  we  seek 

today.  .      ^  ^ 

Mr  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  historic  importance  of  the  debate  we 
are  beginning.  We  are  participants  in 
one  of  the  most  crucial  eras  in  the  long 
and  proud  history  of  the  United  States 
and,  yes,  in  mankind's  struggle  for  jus- 
tice and  freedom  which  has  gone  for- 
ward since  the  dawn  of  history.  If  free- 
dom becomes  a  full  reaUty  in  America, 
we  can  dare  to  believe  that  it  will  become 
a  reality  everywhere.  If  freedom  fails 
here— in  America,  the  land  of  the  free— 
what  hope  can  we  have  for  it  surviving 
elsewhere? 

That  is  why  we  must  debate  this  legis- 
lation with  courage,  determination, 
frankness,  honesty,  and— above  all— with 
the  sense  of  the  obhgation  and  destiny 
that  has  come  to  us  at  this  time  and  in 

this    I3l£lC6. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  expressing  the 
same  determination  that  captured  the 
faith  and  imagination  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  that  I  am  privileged  to  present, 
at  least  in  part,  the  affirmative  case  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  prepared  to  speak 
today.  I  went  to  the  Scriptures  to  find 
the  Golden  Rule  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  The  Golden  Rule  exemplifies 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Chapter  7.  verse  12  of  Matthew  reads 
as  follows: 

All  things  therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  also  do 
ye  unto  them:  for  this  Is  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

This  has  been  paraphrased  in  the  com- 
mon language  that  we  use  so  often  as: 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
tmto  you. 
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The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  I  read  today  on  its  94th  an- 
niversary, specifically  states: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 


If  I  were  to  capsule  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  legislation,  it  is  to  fulfill 
this  great  admonition  which  is  the  guid- 
ing rule  of  human  relations  if  we  are  to 
have  justice,  tranquillity,  peace,  and 
freedom. 

The  formal  language  of  the  Scriptures 
puts  it  more  eloquently,  but  every  Ameri- 
can  and  all  people  throughout  the  world 
have  at  one  time  said,  and  I  hope  at  all 
times  meant: 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you. 

Now  let  me  start  with  tiUe  I,  voting 
rights. 

pmoTBcnow  or  votino  rights  :  Trn.«  i 
The  United  States  Is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  government  by  the  people. 
Our  War  of  Independence  was  fought  on 
the  slogan  of  "no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation." The  basic  documents  of 
American  history— the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights— are  all  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  through 
majority  rule. 


Yet  this  basic  right  to  vote  is  demed 
to  millions  of  Americans  on  account  of 
race.     Millions   of   Negro    citizens    are 
taxed  without  representation,  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  vote.    Less  than 
7  percent  of  the  eligible  Negroes  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  are  registered,  coni- 
pared  to  70  percent  of  the  white  adult 
population.-    There  are  dozens  of  coun- 
ties  in   Mississippi   where   less  than  3 
percent  of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  are 
permitted  to  register.     The   same  dis- 
graceful pattern  is  found  in  all  too  many 
other  States.    In  100  counties  that  con- 
tain about  one-third  of  all  southern  Ne- 
groes, an  average  of  only  8.3  percent  of 
all  the  eligible  Negroes  are  registered. 
Some  of  these  counties  administer  their 
voting   in   a  particularly  unusual   and 
blatant  way.    In  Seminole  County,  Ga.. 
for  instance.  2.5  percent  of  the  Negro^  of 
voting  age  are  registered,  compared  to 
132  percent  of  the  eligible  whites. 

In  Hertford  County,  N.C.,  only  8.8 
percent  of  the  eligible  Negroes  have  been 
permitted  to  register,  although  somehow 
the  white  registration  amounts  to  144 
percent  of  the  entire  white  population  of 
voting  age.    And  so  it  goes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of 
this  body  would  claim  that  Negroes  have 
not  been  systematically  prevented  from 
registering  and  voting  In  many  parts  of 
the  Nation.    In  fact,  the  existence  of 
widespread  denial  of  voting  rights  has 
been  acknowledged  recentiy  by  the  semor 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the 
senior    Senator    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 
Ellender]  ,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida   [Mr.  SmathersI.    It  has  been 
maintained  that  Negroes  are  not  really 
very  interested  in  voting,   but  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr   Smathers]  reported  the  other  day 
that  in  his  State  Negroes  had  "a  higher 
percentage  of  voting  than  is  shown  for 
the  whites."    That  applies  to  registered 
voters  only,  I  might  add 


previous  laws  on  voting  rights 
The  dlsenf  ranchisement  of  Negroes  has 
been  an  obvious  scandal  for  generations, 
but  it  was  not  untU  1957  that  Congress 
took  steps  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  created  the 
U  S  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  em- 
powered the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  to  protect  voting  rights  and  prevent 
intimidation  in  connection  with  the  exer- 
cise of  those  rights. 

In  1960  a  second  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
adopted.  It  authorized  the  Attorney 
General  to  Inspect  voting  records  and 
gave  Federal  courts  the  power  to  appoint 
voter  registration  referees  if  the  coiirt 
found  a  pattern  of  discriminatory  denial 
of  voting  rlghU  to  members  of  a  particu- 

What  have  been  the  results  of  these 
two  laws?  For  one  thing,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  been  an  invalu- 
able source  of  Information  on  the  nature 
and    extent    of    racial    discrimination. 


Thanks  to  the  scholarly  work  of  the  dedi- 
cated members  and  staff  of  the  Conunis- 
slon,  we  have  a  great  deal  more  P/ecise 
information  about  the  problem  of  civil 
rights  than  ever  before. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
brought  58   suits  for  denial   of  voting 
rights.    Those  cases  that  have  been  set- 
tied  have  resulted  in  giving  the  franchise 
to  thousands  of  Negroes  who  had  been 
prevented  from  exercising  their  rights  by 
intimidation  and  official  discrimination. 
Most  important  of  all.  these  lawsuits 
have    revealed    the    specific    techniques 
used  by  officials  to  deny  Negroes  the  vote, 
and  they  have  shown  that  present  pro- 
cedures do  not  provide  adequate  remedies 
for  the  loss  of  voting  rights  on  account 
of  race  or  color.    The  experience  of  these 
lawsuits  has  shown  the  next  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  implement  the  mandate 
of  the  15th  amendment  and  to  extend 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  Negro 
Americans.     Titie  I  embodies  those  next 
steps     The  proceedings  of  many  courts 
of  law  have  made  abundantly  clear  the 
need  for  adopting  these  measures.    The 
evidence  was  conclusive.    I  shall  outline 
ttie  major  types  of  difficulties  faced  by 
Negroes    attempting    to    exercise    their 
voting  rights  and  show  how  titie  I  would 
provide  legal  remedies  for  these  prob- 
lems. 
A  double  standard  roE  voter  qualification 

In  many  counties  voting  officials  regu- 
larly apply  one  set  of  standards  to 
white  applicants  and  another  set  to  Ne- 
groes seeking  to  register.  In  one  county 
Negroes  trying  to  register  were  told  to  go 
home  and  think  about  it  for  a  whUe. 
White  applicants  could  register  merely  by 
signing  their  names  in  a  book. 

In  some  States  all  applicants  are  re- 
quired to  interpret  a  provision  of  the 
State  constitution  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  local  registrar. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  testimony  that  was  accepted  in 
court,  a  matter  of  review  and  study  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  a  mat- 
ter which  is  documented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice:  more  significantiy.  these 
are  all  matters  that  are  documented  in 
the  Federal  court. 

Whites  were  normally  given  sections  of 
three  lines  or  less  to  interpret,  and  were 
even  permitted  to  choose  their  own  con- 
stitutional passage  if  they  felt  that  the 
one  originally  given  them  to  interpret 
was  too  difficult. 

In  Alabama  the  application  form  in- 
cludes this  question: 

win  you  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  or  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Alabama? 


One  white  applicant  replied: 

If  hurt  woiild  give  comfort  only  If  wonded 
isle]. 

Incredibly.  Mr.  President,  he  passed. 

But  when  Negroes  apply,  they  are 
judged  by  stricter  standards.  In  one 
county  the  principal  of  a  local  Negro 
school  was  turned  away  on  five  successive 
visits  to  the  voting  office.  FinaUy,  on  his 
sixth  visit,  he  was  permitted  to  fill  out 
the  forms  and  take  the  constitutional  in- 
terpretation test.  He  was  asked  to  inter- 
pret a  section  of  the  State  constitution 
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that  was  so  complex  that  it  had  given 
difficulty  to  the  State  supreme  court. 

In  another  county  Negro  applicants 
were  asked  to  interpret  passages,  never 
given  to  whites,  dealing  with  the  interest 
rate  on  a  particular  school  fimd,  the 
validity  of  ancient  laws,  and  so  on. 
These  passages  often  deal  with  matters 
that  have  baffled  lawyers,  yet  the  answers 
are  judged  by  voting  officials  who  usually 
have  neither  legal  training  nor  scruples 
about  discriminating  against  Negroes. 

Some  States  ask  tricky  catch  questions. 
Voting  officials  help  white  applicants  to 
answer  such  questions,  then  arbitrarily 
decide  against  Negro  applicants.  By  the 
use  of  such  methods,  Negro  professors 
and  scientists  have  been  pronounced  illit- 
erate by  local  officials. 

Title  I  would  deal  with  these  practices 
by  providing  that  applicants  for  voting 
registration  must  be  evaluated  according 
to  uniform  standards,  procedures,  and 
practices.  In  other  words,  Negroes  and 
whites  must  be  treated  equally,  and  the 
same  standards  used  to  allow  whites  to 
register  must  be  used  for  Negroes. 

A  second  technique  for  denying  Ne- 
groes the  right  to  vote  is  to  ask  questions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appli- 
cant's qualifications  to  vote,  or  to  apply 
irrelevantly  strict  standards  to  answers. 
One  favorite  method  is  asking  the  appli- 
cant's age  in  years,  months,  and  days. 
In  Bienville  Parish.  La.,  a  Negro  was 
turned  down  for  saying  on  her  applica- 
tion that  her  color  was  "Negro."  rather 
than  "brown"  or  "black."  In  another 
Louisiana  parish  a  Negro  was  rejected  for 
writing  "brown."  instead  of  "Negro." 

Title  I  would  deal  with  this  practice  by 
prohibiting  officials  from  denying  the 
vote  to  anyone  because  of  mistakes  that 
are  not  material  in  determining  the  ap- 
plicant's qualifications  to  vote. 

Although  literacy  tests  are  frequently 
used  to  discriminate  against  Negroes,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  prove  this  in  court, 
because  tests  may  be  given  orally,  with 
no  record  kept  of  the  questions  and  an- 
swers. Registrars  have  exercised  an  al- 
most uncontrolled  discretion  to  reject  a 
Negro's  answer,  no  matter  how  correct 
it  may  be,  and  to  accept  a  white  man's 
answer,  no  matter  how  incorrect.  Reg- 
istrars are  free  to  help  the  white  man  and 
heckle  the  Negro.  And  proof  of  what 
happened  depends  on  conflicting  and  un- 
documented testimony.  If  literacy  tests 
were  given  in  writing  and  a  record  kept 
of  the  questions  and  answers,  a  court 
would  be  able  to  see  whether  the  tests 
had  been  fairly  applied. 

Title  I  deals  with  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring that  where  literacy  tests  are 
employed  as  a  qualification  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections,  they  be  at^mlnistered 
in  writing.    A  record  must  be  kept. 

The  title  also  provides  that  In  any  vot 
ing  rights  suit  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  in  which  literacy  is  a  relevant 
fact,  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  a  person  with  a  sixth- 
grade  education  is  sufficiently  literate  to 
vote  in  a  Federal  election.  This  provi- 
sion is  In  no  way  an  interference  with 
the  State's  right  to  fix  voter  qualifica- 
tions; it  merely  establishes  a  rule  of  evi- 
dence applicable  in  voting  discrimina- 
tion suits  in  the  Federal  courts — a  ruU 
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which  places  on  the  State  officials  in 
such  suits  the  burden  of  showing  that 
persons  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  are,  in  fact,  not  literate. 

Still  another  obstacle  to  the  com- 
pletely effective  use  of  the  1957  and  1960 
acts  is  delay  in  litigation.  In  one  case, 
filed  in  July  1961.  lengthy  procedural 
delays  postponed  the  actual  trial  until 
March  1962.  The  court  then  refused  to 
rule  and  an  appeal  was  taken.  The  ap- 
pellate court  granted  interim  relief,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1963.  2 
years  later,  after  the  registrar  was 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  that 
specific  Negroes  were  ordered  registered. 
They  had  been  disenfranchised  for  2 
years,  waiting  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  case.  Another  case,  filed  in  July 
1961.  did  not  come  to  hearing  until  Feb- 
ruary 1964.  Delays  of  1  to  2  years  in  the 
district  court  are  not  unusual,  particu- 
larly, as  is  often  the  case,  when  recalci- 
trant defendants  make  full  use  of  every 
dilatory  tactic  available  to  them.  And 
even  at  best  there  is  necessarily  delay  in 
the  two-step  appellate  process.  There  is 
no  effective  remedy  for  the  loss  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  an  election  that  has 
already  been  held.  In  this  case  the  old 
saying  is  perfectly  true:  "Justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied." 

In  order  to  expedite  the  handling  of 
voting  rights  cases  by  the  courts,  title  I 
provides  that  either  party  may  ask  the 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit,  or  the  presid- 
ing circuit  judge,  to  appoint  a  three- 
judge  court  to  hear  the  case.  Appeals 
from  such  a  court  would  go  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  title  also  re- 
quires expeditious  handling  of  all  voting 
cases,  whether  tried  by  a  three-judge 
court  or  not. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAI.    BASIS   OF   TITLE    I 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  will  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  they  infringe  on  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  States  to  de- 
termine qualifications  for  voting. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  criticism  is 
justifiable.  The  three-judge  court  pro- 
vision applies  in  all  voting  suits  under  the 
1957  and  1960  acts.  Our  power  to  en- 
act this  procedural  change  is  unques- 
tioned. Except  for  this  provision,  title 
I  expressly  applies  only  to  voting  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President — that  is.  to  elec- 
tion of  Federal  officials. 

The  attack  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  title  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  voting  qualifications, 
even  for  Federal  elections,  is  typically  a 
matter  subject  to  the  regulatory  powers 
of  the  States.  Article  II,  section  1,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "each  State 
shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors"  to  elect  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Article  I,  section  4,  pro- 
vides that: 

The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators,  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations, 
except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng  Senatora. 

The  opponents  of  title  I  also  rely  on 
the    17th    amendment   provisions    that 


declares  that  persons  eligible  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  Senators  shall  have 
the  same  qualifications  required  for 
electors  of  the  largest  house  of  the  State 
legislature.  From  these  sources  they 
conclude  that  the  States  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  constitutional  power  to 
regulate  elections,  whether  State  or  Fed- 
eral, and  to  set  qualifications  for  voters. 

This  argument  ignores  the  existence 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  confer  upon  Con- 
gress authority  to  legislate  with  respect 
to  discriminatory  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote.  These  are  the  abuses  against  which 
title  I  is  specifically  directed.  Section  1 
of  the  15th  amendment  provides  that  the 
"right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude." 

Each  of  the  practices  with  which  title 
I  deals  is  a  device  which  has  been  used 
to  deny  equal  rights  to  Negroes.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  decided,  in  Lane  v. 
Wilson,  307  U.S.  268,  272  (1939).  that 
the  15th  amendment  is  directed  against 
all. 

Contrivances  by  a  State  to  thwart  equality 
In  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
race  or  color. 

This  includes  "sophisticated  as  well  as 
simple-minded  modes  of  discrimination." 
The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  the  15th 
amendment  forbids : 

Onerous  procedural  requirements  which 
effectively  handicap  exercise  of  the  franchise 
by  the  colored  race  although  the  abstract 
right  to  vote  may  remain  unrestricted  as  to 
race. 

Section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  con- 
fers upon  Congress  the  power  to  enact 
"appropriate  legislation"  to  enforce  sec- 
tion 1.  This  power  includes  the  enact- 
ment of  all  measures  adapted  to  counter- 
act discriminatory  devices.  Congres- 
sional jurisdiction  in  this  area  is  also 
supported  by  these  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions: United  States  v.  Raines,  362  U.S. 
17.  25  (1960) ;  and  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363 
U.S.  420.  452  (1960). 

Moreover,  practices  of  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  the  applications  of 
tests,  standards  and  the  like  also  consti- 
tute denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment. 
See.  for  example.  Davis  v.  Schnell,  81  P. 
Supp.  872  (S.D.  Ala.  1949)  affirmed  336 
U.S.  933.  The  14th  amendment,  like  the 
15th.  is  directed  to  action  by  a  State  and 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  enforce  its 
provisions  by  "appropriate  legislation." 

So  far  as  the  election  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  is  concerned  there  are 
additional  and  unquestionable  constitu- 
tional sources  for  title  I.  Those  who  at- 
tack the  constitutionality  of  the  title  in 
this  respect  overlook  the  last  clause  of 
article  I.  section  4,  which  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  "at  any  time  by  Law  make  or 
alter  such  Regulations"  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  each  State.  In  connection 
with  this  provision  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated: 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  compre- 
hensive words  embrace  authority  to  provide 
a  complete  code  for  congressional  elections, 
not  only  as  to  times  and  places,  but  In  rela- 
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tion  to  notices,  registration,  supervision  of 
votinK  protection  of  voters,  prevention  of 
Sraud  and  corrupt  practices,  counting  of 
votes  duties  of  Inspectors  and  canvassers, 
and  making  and  publication  of  election  re- 
turns- in  short,  to  enact  the  numerous  re- 
ciulrements  as  to  procedure  and  safeguards 
which  experience  shows  are  necessary  In 
order  to  enforce  the  fundamental  right  In- 
vould.  Smiley  v.  Holm.  285  U.S.  355.  366 
'(1932). 

Congress  may  also  legislate  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  elections  because  it  pos- 
sesses powers,  which,  although  not  spe- 
cifically enumerated  in  the  Constitution, 
are  implied  because  they  "are  necessary 
and  proper"  within  the  meaning  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8,  clause  18.  In  Bur- 
roughs and  Cannon  v.  United  States,  290 
U  S  534  (1934) ,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  Implied  powers  of  Congress  ex- 
tend to  measures  to  insure  the  purity  of 
the  Federal  ballot.  In  sustaining  the 
validity  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the 
Court  declared  (290  U.S.  at  545) : 

To  say  that  Congress  Is  without  power  to 
pass  appropriate  legislation  to  safeguaxd 
K  an  election  [for  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States]  from  the  improper  use  of  money 
to  influence  the  result  Is  to  deny  to  the 
Nation  In  a  vital  particular  the  power  of  seli- 
protectlon.  Congress,  undoubtedly,  pos- 
sesses that  power,  as  It  possesses  every  other 
power  essential  to  preserve  the  departments 
and  institutions  of  the  General  Governinent 
rrom  impairment  or  destruction,  whether 
threatened  by  force  or  by  corruption. 

And  in  Ex  Parte  Siebold,  110  U.S.  371, 
382   (1879).  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
Congress  had  the  power  to  "assume  the 
entire  regulation  of  the  elections  of  rep- 
resentatives." ^  ..v,  *.   «« 
It  should  also  be  emphasized  that,  m 
fact  title  I  establishes  no  qualifications 
for  voting.    It  establishes  no  substantive 
standards  to  which  the  States  must  ad- 
here    All  title  I  does  Is  to  require  that 
whatever  standards   and   procedures  a 
State  does  adopt  will  be  applied  fairly 
to  all  who  apply,  so  far  as  Federal  elec- 
tions are  concerned.    After  it  becomes 
law    States  will  still  be  free  to  adopt 
whatever  qualifications  they  wish  within 
existing  constitutional  limitations.    The 
practices,  procedures,  and  standards  used 
to  qualify  Individuals  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  are  not  prescribed  by  title  I- 
All  it  requires  is  that  they  be  uniformly 
applied.  ,        .„ 
In  other  words,  we.  the  people,  wlU 
have   uniform   standards— not  we,   the 
people    some  colored  and  some  white, 
with  different  standards.    We,  the  peo- 
ple—all the  people— shall  be  the  govern- 
ing phrase  for  all  legislation  passed  by 
Congress. 

It  is  true  that  registrars  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  disqualifying  voters  In  such 
elections  because  of  Immaterial  errors  or 
omissions  In  appllcation&— such  as  an 
error  as  to  one's  age  computed  In  years, 
months,  and  days.  If  I  were  to  ask  Sena- 
tors to  give  their  age  In  years,  months, 
and  days,  even  one  of  the  brightest  might 
fail  and  be  declared  ineligible  to  register. 
But  we  are  not  thereby  legislating 
standards.  The  provision  applies  only 
to  Immaterial  errors;  that  is.  to  errors 
which  are  not  relevant  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  an  individual  is  actually 
qualified  to  vote. 
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In  addition,  title  I  requires  that  if  a 
State  does  use  a  literacy  test  as  a  sub- 
stantive qualification,  a  device  which  has 
been  subject  to  extensive  abuse — It  must 
adopt  an  additional  procedure  to  insure 
against  that  abuse.    Thus  the  title  nei- 
ther requires  a  State  to.  nor  prohibits  It 
from.  Imposing  a  literacy  test  for  voting. 
And  If  a  State  does  use  a  literacy  test, 
title  I  does  not  say  what  the  standard  of 
literacy  shall  be.    However.  It  does  say 
that  if  a  State  imposes  a  literacy  test 
for  voting  in  a  Federal  election,  the  test 
shaU    be    in    writing.    Why?    Because 
oral  examinations  have  been  found  by 
the  courts  to  be  totaly  unreliable  and 
not  to  provide  adequate  evidence  or  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights.    Therefore, 
a  test  in  writing  is  required. 

And  the  title  does  provide  that  in  suits 
relating  to  such  elections,  proof  of  a 
sixth-grade  education  shall  presump- 
tively establish  literacy.  This,  however, 
is  merely  a  rule  of  evidence  for  use  In 
trials  The  presumption  can  be  over- 
come by  actual  proof  that  the  applicant 
is.  in  fact,  illiterate.  If  the  State  estab- 
lishes literacy  as  a  voting  qualification.  It 
remains  the  qualification. 

SHOXTLD    THE    TITLE    INCLUDE    STATE    ELECTIONS? 


On  this  point,  there  are  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  It  has  been  contended 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  procedural  pro- 
tections—those relating  to  uniform 
standards,  immaterial  errors  and  omis- 
sions, and  literacy  tests— should  apply  to 
State  as  well  as  to  Federal  elections  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  by  virtue  of  the 
definition  of  a  Federal  election  as  one 
held  "solely  or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of 
electing"  a  Federal  officer,  this  title  in 
fact,  unconstitutionally  regulates  State 
elections.  In  effect,  one  contention  Is 
that  title  I  goes  too  far;  the  other  Is  that 
It  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  have  great  respect  for  distinguished 
Senators  who  make  these  arguments; 
but  with  all  respect,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  in  error.  I  think  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  implement  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  by  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  to  State  elections.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  it 

do  so.  -  ..., 

The  inclusion  in  the  coverage  of  title 
I  of  elections  held  "in  part"  for  Federal 
officials  is  essential.  If  the  words  "m 
part"  were  to  be  omitted,  all  Federal  elec- 
tions could  be  excluded  from  the  cover- 
age of  title  I  by  the  simple  device  of 
having  just  a  single  local  official  elected 
as  part  of  the  Federal  election.  This 
would  be  enough  to  keep  the  election 
from  being  one  held  "solely"  for  election 
of  Federal  officers. 

Where  State  and  Federal  elecUons  are 
held  together,  the  inclusion  of  the  words 
"in  part"  vdll  no  doubt  have  an  effect 
on  the  State  election.  But  this  Is  so,  not 
because  of  any  design  to  regulate  State 
elections  but  because  of  the  practicali- 
ties of  the  situation  in  which  one  elec- 
tion is  held  for  both  State  and  Federal 

offices.  ^  ^       ,     , 

Typically,  each  State  has  but  a  single 
registration  and  voting  procedure  and  a 
single  qualification  standard  for  both 
State  and  Federal  elections.  If  a  State 
continues  the  single  procedure  for  State 
and  Federal  elections  after  the  enact- 


ment of  title  I.  its  elections,  including 
the  inseparably  related  election  of  State 
and  local  officers,  will  be  held  "In  part" 
for  the  election  of  Federal  officers,  and 
they  will  be  covered  by  the  legislation. 
If  a  State  is  displeased  with  this  re- 
sult—and it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  result  is  nothing  more  than  an  end 
to  discrimination— nothing  In  title  I  pre- 
vents it  from  a  mechanical  separation 
of  the  registration  and  election  process 
into  distinct  State  and  Federal  compo- 
nents.   Therefore,  the  States  wUl  be  free 
to  set  up  a  procedure  solely  for  the  elec- 
tion of  State  officials.    Title  I  does  not 
stop  them  from  doing  this  and  is  not, 
therefore,   a   device   to    regulate   State 
elections.    But.  of  course.  If  they  do  so, 
they  win  remain  subject  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
I  think  that  as  a  practical  matter  the 
States  win  not  establish  separate  elec- 
tions.   If  the  same  voters  are  permitted 
to  participate  In  each  election,  there  wlU 
be  no  purpose  In  separate  elections.    On 
the  other  hand.  If  some  voters  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  Federal  elec- 
tion, but  not  in  the  State  election,  there 
wUl  be  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  body 
of  individual  voters,  each  of  whom  was 
found  by  the  State  authorities  to  lack 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  vote  In 
the  State  election  but  to  possess  quali- 
fications fixed  by  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  in   a   Federal   election. 
This  will,  of   course,  raise  substantial 
questions    under    the    14th    and    15th 
amendments.    For  these  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve that,  although  title  I  does  not  spe- 
cifically   pertain    to    Individual    States 
control  of  their  own  elections,  It  will  go 
far  to  eliminate  discriminatory  practices 
in  such  elections. 


ACCESS  TO  PTJBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS:   TITLE  H 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  title  n, 
one  of  the  most  important,  significant, 
and  necessary  parts  of  the  bUl. 

This  title  deals  with  discrimination 
in  places  of  puWic  accommodation,  a 
practice  which  vexes  and  torments  our 
Negro  citizens  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  of  the  Injustices  they  encounter. 
As  President  Kennedy  stated  In  his  civil 
rights  message  to  Congress  on  February 
28  of  last  year : 

No  act  Is  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
democracy  and  Constitution — or  more  right- 
fully resented  by  a  Negro  citizen  who  seeks 
only  equal  treatment— than  the  barring  of 
that  citizen  from  restaurants,  hotels, 
theaters,  recreational  areas,  and  other  pub- 
lic accommodations  and  facilities. 

It  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  fully 
comprehend  the  monstrous  humiliations 
and  inconveniences  that  racial  discrim- 
ination Imposes  on  our  Negro  fellow  citi- 
zens. If  a  white  man  is  thirsty  on  a  hot 
day,  he  goes  to  the  nearest  soda  fountain. 
If  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  nearest 
restaurant.  If  he  needs  a  restroom,  he 
can  go  to  the  nearest  gas  station.  If  it  is 
night  and  he  is  tired,  he  takes  his  pick 
of  the  available  motels  and  hotels. 

But  for  a  Negro  the  picture  is  different. 
Trying  to  get  a  glass  of  Iced  tea  at  a 
lunch  counter  may  result  In  insult  and 
abuse,  unless  he  Is  willing  to  go  out  of  his 
way.  perhaps  to  walk  across  town.  He 
can  never  count  on  using  a  restroom,  on 
getting  a  decent  place  to  stay,  on  buying 
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a  good  meal.  These  are  trivial  matters 
in  the  life  of  a  white  person,  but  for  some 
20  million  American  Negroes,  they  are 
important  consideratioris  that  must  be 
planned  for  in  detail.  They  must  draw 
up  travel  plans  much  as  a  general  ad- 
vancing across  hostile  territory  would 
establish  his  logistical  support. 

If  a  white  family  is  planning  an  auto- 
mobile trip  of  some  distance,  it  is  a  com- 
monplace thing  to  write  to  a  touring 
service  for  a  guide  book  that  will  list  th€ 
available  restaurants,  motels,  and  hotels 
in  the  area  to  be  visited.    If  that  white 
family  has  a  dog.  and  it  wants  to  take  th( 
dog  along  on  the  trip,  it  can  write  for  a 
specialized  guide  book  that  will  list  the 
places  where  a  family  with  a  dog  can  staj 
the  night.    I  have  on  my  desk  the  guide- 
book that  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation sends.     It  is  called  "Touring 
With    Towser."      It    lists    hundreds    of 
places  of  public  accommodation  that  wil  1 
take  guests  with  dogs. 

But  now  consider  the  problems  f acini; 
a  Negro  family  looking  forward  to  a  va  ■ 
cation.    How  can  they  plan  their  trip  s(  > 
as  to  be  sure  of  finding  a  place  to  stay  a  i 
night?    If  they  write  away,  they  too  can 
obtain  a  gxiidebook  that  lists  places  of 
public  accommodation  where  a  Negro  can 
go  with  confidence.     I  have  a  copy  of 
that  guidebook  on  my  desk  also.    It  is 
called  "Go,"  and  it  is  subtitled,  "Guide  ta 
Pleasant  Motoring."   It  lists  places  wher » 
a  Negro  can  go  for  a  room  without  bein  i 
humiliated  by  racial  discrimination, 
"it  is  heartbreaking  to  compare  the^ 
two  giUdebooks.  the  one  for  families  with 
dogs,   and   the  other  for  Negroes.     Iji 
Augusta,  Ga.,  for  example,  there  are  fiye 
hotels  and  motels  that  will  take  dogfe, 
and  only  one  where  a  Negro  can  go  with 
confidence.    In  Columbus.  Ga.,  there  aite 
six  places  for  dogs,  and  none  for  Negroe^. 
In  Charleston,  S.C.  there  are  10  placfs 
where  a  dog  can  stay,   and  none  for  a 
Negro.  I 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  his 
heard  testimony  from  travel  experts  thit 
if  a  Negro  family  wants  to  drive  froto 
Washington.  DC.  to  Miami,  the  aver- 
age distance  between  places  where  lit 
could  expect  to  find  sleeping  accomm 
dations  Is  141  miles.  For  a  trip  frol 
here  to  New  Orelans,  it  Is  174  milds. 
What  does  such  a  family  do  if  a  chljd 
gets  sick  midway  between  towns  whete 
they  will  be  accepted?  What  if  there  is 
no  vacancy? 

If  those  of  us  whose  color  of  skin  in- 
sures free  access  to  places  of  public  ac- 
commodations were  to  experience  the 
humiliation  and  Insult  which  awaits  Nfe- 
gro  Americans  in  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  such  places,  we.  too,  would  pe 
quick  to  protest  and  to  seek  the  ass' 
ance  of  remedial  laws. 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  ha^re 
them  do  unto  you,"  Mr.  President,  is  ti 
tie  n.  In  essence  and  In  substance.  Th|at 
Is  the  legal  and  the  moral  Justificatibn 
for  it.  However,  there  Is  abundant  e|l- 
dence  that  too  many  Americans  halve 
been  doing  to  others  what  they  would 
not  tolerate  If  it  were  done  to  them- 
selves. Indeed.  Mr.  President,  they 
would  be  quick  to  protest  and  to  s^k 
the  assistance  of  remedial  laws. 
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We,  too,  would  give  short  shrift  to 
those  who  professed  to  agree  that  his- 
tory had  harmed  us  and  that  our  aims 
were  just^-and  then  blandly  asked  for 
more  time  and  patience.  We,  too,  would 
listen  Incredulously  to  others  who  saw 
no  evil  in  the  withholding  of  rights  but 
detected  the  very  essence  of  evil  in  the 
vindication  of  those  rights.  We,  too, 
would  refuse  to  be  cowed  by  still  others 
who  cursed  and  spoke  with  hate. 

In  short,  we,  too,  would  make  our- 
selves heard  above  the  babel  of  self- 
righteousness.  argument  and  threat;  and 
we,  too,  would  seek  the  protection  of 
law.  Were  we  to  do  less,  we  would  fail 
not  only  ourselves,  but  also  the  Nation, 
for  we  would  evidence  our  loss  of  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
peace,  freedom,  and  equality  to  all  its 
own  people.  We  have  not  lost  this  faith. 
We  do  not  intend  to  lose  it. 

As  every  self-respecting  and  freedom- 
loving  American  would  do.  our  Negro 
citizens  have  lifted  their  voices.  A  cen- 
tury after  emancipation,  they  are  de- 
termined to  secure  for  themselves  and 
all  other  Americans  the  right  to  equal 
status  in  all  aspects  of  our  national  life. 
The  rest  of  the  Nation  is  listening.  The 
rest  of  the  Nation  expects  those  of  us  who 
are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  leadership  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  Negro  his  rightful  place 
in  our  society. 

All  Americans — Negroes  and  whites, 
alike — wish  that  Federal  legislation  were 
not  necessary.  Unfortunately,  the  doc- 
trine and  practices  of  racial  supremacy 
are  too  widely  and  tenaciously  held  to 
permit  of  any  reasonable  expectation  of 
timely  progress  without  legislation. 

The  American  Negro  does  not  seek  to 
be  set  apart  from  the  community  of 
American  life.  He  seeks  to  participate 
in  it.  He  does  not  seek  separation.  In- 
stead, he  seeks  participation  and  inclu- 
sion. These  Americans  want  to  be  full 
citizens,  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  to  assume  the  duties  and 
burdens.  Surely  Congress  can  do  noth- 
ing less  than  to  permit  them  to  do  their 
job.  to  be  parts  of  the  total  community, 
and  to  be  parts  of  the  life  of  this  Nation. 
America  has  become  great  because 
Americans  are  a  united  people.  The 
American  Negroes  seek  to  be  parts  of 
that  society;  and  they  are  asking  that  it 
be  made  a  legal  reality.  This  Is  what 
title  II  is  all  about. 

Ironically,  the  very  people  who  com- 
plain the  most  bitterly  at  the  prospect 
of  Federal  action  are  the  ones  who  have 
made  it  Inevitable.  Had  they  devoted 
the  singleness  of  purpose  and  energy  to 
the  integration  of  the  Negro  into  Ameri- 
can life  that  they  have  expended  in  at- 
tempting to  isolate  him,  neither  title  n. 
nor  the  remainder  of  H.R.  7152.  would  be 
before  us.  This  proposed  legislation  Is 
here  only  because  too  many  Americans 
have  refused  to  permit  the  American 
Negro  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  duties. 
responsibUitles  and  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Their 
continued  refusal  to  recognize  the  obli- 
gations of  human  dignity  and  equality 
compels  us  to  provide  legal  process  to 
protect  them. 


We  often  hear  the  argument  that  you 
cannot  legislate  morality.  Yet  we  do 
enact  a  variety  of  laws  dealing  with 
other  immoral  acts,  for  example,  rob- 
bery, assault,  arson,  burglary,  extortion, 
embezzlement,  and  other  crimes  against 
individuals  and  society. 

In  fact,  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to 
legislate  ethics  in  reference  to  its  own 
employees  and  Senators  themselves. 
That  is  the  great  hue  and  cry  that  goes 
up  from  this  body.  A  committee  of  the 
Senate  is  investigating  the  subject.  We 
have  charged  that  committee  with  the 
responsibility  of  remedial  action  for  our- 
selves and  those  with  whom  we  associ- 
ate. And  yet  some  Senators  apparently 
have  doubts  about  whether  or  not  they 
ought  to  provide  protections  and  guar- 
antees of  constitutional  rights  to  our 
fellow  Americans. 

In  these  instances  I  have  mentioned 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  using  the  pow- 
er of  law  to  protect  public  and  private 
property  rights  from  crimes  and  in- 
fringements. Can  we  afford  to  do  less 
in  terms  of  protecting  human  rights? 
How  can  a  law  guaranteeing  equal  ac- 
cess to  public  accommodations  possibly 
be  construed  as  outside  the  American 
legal  tradition  when  30  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  enacted  sim- 
ilar statutes,  and  when  these  State  laws 
have  been  supported  by  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Approval  of  title  U  will  not  confer  any 
preferred  status  In  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation. It  will  not  give  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minoricy  groups 
rights  that  they  or  other  Americans  do 
not  now  have.  It  wUl  still  be  possible  to 
exclude  them  from  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation— but  only  on  the  same 
grounds  that  other  Americans  are  ex- 
cluded. It  will  simply  reaffirm  and  re- 
inforce rights  which  all  our  citizens 
should  enjoy,  but  have  withered  for  many 
millions  of  them.  It  will  let  those  mil- 
lions know  that  racial  discrimination  Is 
not  to  continue  because  the  Goverrmiient 
Is  indifferent  to  It  or  condones  it. 


EXTENT  or   VOLTTNTART   DE8ECRE0AT1ON 

The  necessity  for  widespread  demon- 
strations to  call  attention  to  discrimina- 
tion in  public  establishments  may  have 
led  some  people  to  believe  that  eveiT 
owner  of  every  such  establishment  in  the 
South  is  opposed  to  the  desegregation  of 
his  place  of  business.     I  am  convinced 
that  the  opposite  Is  true — that  men  with 
a  sense  of  right  predominate  in  those 
businesses,  just  as  in  others.    It  is  clear, 
however,  that  many  a  businessman  who 
would  like  to  end  practices  of  discrimi- 
nation Is  balked  by  community  pressure 
or  fear  that  he  will  lose  ground  to  his 
competitors.    It  is  In  part  for  this  reason 
that  we  carmot  assume  that  desegrega- 
tion of  public  accommodations  can  be 
achieved  voluntarily.    It  is  true  that  In 
the  last  2  years  or  so  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  achieving  voluntary  de- 
segregation, but  this  has  been  primarily 
In  the  larger  cities— cities  with  popula- 
tions of  over  50,000.    In  addition,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  limits  of 
voluntary  desegregation  in  large  areas  of 
the  country  have  been  reached. 


I  noted  in  this  morning's  press  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  desegregation  and 
integration  on  Easter  Sunday  in  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  The  Reverend  Billy 
Graham  spoke  to  approximately  3j,000 
people  who  were  gathered  together  with- 
out regard  to  race.  He  delivered  an  in- 
spiring Easter  message  calling  on  the 
people  of  our  country  to  ban"sh  hate  and 
prejudice  from  their  hearts.  Colored 
and  white  sat  alongside  each  other. 
They  sang  together,  prayed  together,  and 
worshipped  together. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
it  will  require  more  than  law.  but  the 
law  at  least  should  express  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Federal  Government  not 
to  accept  discrimination  or  condone  it; 
and  it  should  express  the  determination 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  legal 
powers  to  abolish  it. 

Information  available  with  respect  to 
some  275  cities  with  populations  of  over 
10  000  in  the  11  States  of  the  South  and 
in  the  border  States  of  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia  in- 
dicates that  as  of  last  July  all  or  part  of 
the  hotels  and  motels  were  still  segre- 
gated in  65  percent  of  these  cities;  60 
percent  of  the  restaurants  and  theaters 
were  still  segregated;  and  43  percent  still 
had  segregated  lunch  counters.  In  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than  10.000 
in  the  same  States.  85  to  90  percent  of 
all  eating  places,  hotels,  motels,  and 
theaters  remained  segregated. 

It  has  therefore  become  clear  that  the 
law  must  take  a  hand  in  achieving  ef- 
fective desegregation.  If  such  a  law  Is 
enacted  the  problems  of  community 
pressure  and  competitive  disadvantage 
will  be  sharply  diminished.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  title  H  will  force  business- 
men to  engage  in  practices  against  their 
will  In  fact,  it  will  enable  many  busi- 
nessmen to  do  what  they  think  is  nght 
and  what  they  want  to  do,  but  have 
feared  to  do  up  to  now.  It  will  encour- 
age freedom  of  action  rather  than  re- 
strict it. 

The  grievances  which  most  often  have 
led  to  protest  and  demonstrations  by 
Negro  Americans  are  the  segregation  and 
discrimination  they  encounter  in  the 
commonly  used  and  necessary  places  of 
public  accommodation — hotels,  motels, 
eating  places,  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment. No  amount  of  oratory  and  quib- 
bling can  obscure  the  personal  hardships 
and  insults  which  are  produced  by  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  these  places. 
And  no  amount  of  involved  legal  argu- 
ment can  cast  doubt  on  the  vaUdity  of 
the  Negro's  claim  to  equal  access  to  these 

We  must  hasten  the  day  when  Negro 
parents  and  children  can  travel  on  every 
highway  of  this  land  without  the  fear 
that  they  will  be  refused  a  place  of  rest 
because  of  the  accident  of  birth.  We 
must  insure  to  the  same  family  that  it 
can  enter  a  restaurant  In  its  own  com- 
munity as  the  equal  of  every  other  family 
living  there.  We  must  make  certain 
that  every  door  in  our  public  places  of 
amusement  and  culture  is  open  to  men 
of  black  skin  as  well  as  white.  In  sum, 
we  must  put  an  end  to  the  shabby  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro  in  pubUc  places  which 


demeans  him  and  debases  the  value  of 
his  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  to  afik 
themselves  how  they  would  like  to  be  re- 
jected because  of  the  color  of  their  skin, 
and  only  because  of  that.  When  trav- 
eling with  their  families  on  a  highway 
and  seeking  a  place  to  rest,  how  would 
they  like  to  be  told  "there  Is  no  room  in 
the  irm,"  as  it  was  said  some  2.000  years 

ago?  ,  ,  . 

That  is  why  the  debate  is  a  moral  is- 
sue. All  the  legalism  and  all  the  oratory 
wUl  not  in  any  way  justify  what  we  have 
done  to  debase  humanity.  The  morality 
,of  the  issue  Is  the  controiUng  factor. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  lawyers  to  under- 
stand, "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you." 

Now,  what  are  the  provisions  of  title 
II? 

PROVISIONS    or    TITLE    U 

Title  II  of  H.R.  7152  wUl  take  us  a  long 
way  toward  this  goal  of  full  citizenship. 
In  section  201  It  establishes  the  right  of 
all  persons  to  full  and  equal  enjoyment, 
without  segregation  or  other  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  of  the  services  and 
facilities  of  specified  places  of  public 
accommodation  where  the  operations  of 
such  places  affect  Interstate  commerce 
or  where  such  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion Is  supported  by  State  action.  The 
bill  sets  out  in  detail  the  tests  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  operatloris  of  an 
establishment  affect  Interstate  commerce 
or  whether  the  discrimination  is  sup- 
ported by  State  action.  \  I  shall  discuss 
these  tests  more  extensively  shortly. 

The   business  enterprises  covered  by 
section  201  include  hotels  and  motels — 
other  than  small,  owner-occupied  estab- 
lishments—restaurants and  lunch  coun- 
ters, including  those  on  the  premises  of 
retaU  establishments,  gasoline  stations, 
and    motion-picture    houses,    theaters, 
sports  arenas,  and  other  public  places  of 
exhibition  or  amusement.    These  are  ttie 
establishments  covered  by  title  n.    The 
reach   of  that  title  Is  much  narrower 
than  when  the  bUl  was  first  Introduced. 
It  Is  also  narrower  than  S.  1732,  the  bUl 
reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  covers  the  general  run  of 
retail    establishments,    membership    m 
labor  unions,  and  so  forth.    Union  mem- 
bership Is  not  covered  In  title  H  of  H^. 
7152  because  title  VH  deals  with  this 
and  other  aspects  of  fair  opportunity  in 
employment.    The  deletion  of  the  cover- 
age of  retaU  establishments  generally  is 
Illustrative  of  the  moderate  nature  of 
this  bUl  and  of  Its  Intent  to  deal  only 
with  the  problems  which  urgently  re- 
quire solution.    Discrimination  In  retaU 
establishments     generally     is     not     as 
troublesome  a  problem  as  Is  discrimina- 
tion In  the  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion enumerated  In   the   bill.     And  It 
seems  likely   that  If   dlscrln^atlon  Is 
terminated  In  restaurants  and  hotels,  it 
will  soon  be  terminated  voluntarily  In 
those   few    retail   stores   where   It   still 

eJ^ists.  .  .  ^  .    ^x. 

In  other  words,  title  H  is  related  to  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  Title  n  is  in  the 
bill  because  of  volumes  of  evidence  as  to 
discrimination  in  places  of  pubUc  ac- 


commodation and  the  results  of  such 
discrimination.  This  Is  a  practical  step 
forward. 

Title  n  also  covers  certain  establish- 
ments which  operate  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  covered  establishment.  This  pro- 
vision of  title  II  has  been  a  source  of 
some  discussion,  and  I  think  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  pause  here  and  take  a 
careful  look  at  what  is  involved.  Sub- 
sections (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 
201(b)  enumerate  the  covered  establish- 
ments—that is,  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, movie  houses,  and  the  like,  which 
cannot  discriminate.  Subsection  (4)  of 
section  201(b)  then  adds: 


Any  establishment  (A)  which  Is  physi- 
cally located  within  the  premises  of  any 
establishment  otherwise  covered  by  this  sub- 
section, or  within  the  premises  of  which  is 
physically  located  any  such  covered  estab- 
lishment, and  (B)  which  holds  itself  out  aa 
serving  patrons  of  such  covered  establish- 
ment. 

This  language  includes,  for  example,  a 
barbershop  within  a  covered  hotel  if  the 
barbershop  holds  itself  out  as  serving  the 
patrons  of  the  hotel.  It  also  includes  a 
department  store  within  the  premises  of 
which  there  is  located  a  lunch  counter 
if  the  department  store  holds  itself  out 
as  serving  the  patrons  of  the  lunch 
counter. 

There  hsus  been  some  criticism  and 
fear  expressed  about  the  consequences  of 
this  provision.    For  example,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  unfair  to  require  the 
barbershop    within    a    hotel    to    serve 
Negroes,  but  not  to  require  the  barber- 
shop across  the  street  to  do  so  also.    But 
this  is  not  an  arbitrary  result.    If  a  hotel 
is  required  to  operate  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory maimer,  all  the  services  which  it 
offers  to  patrons  must  be  offered  to  all 
the  patrons.    This  principle  could  not 
be  effectuated  if  an  establishment  with- 
in the  hotel,  which  Is  providing  services 
to  the  hotel's  patrons,  were  relieved  of 
the  requirement  not  to  discriminate  sim- 
ply  because    there   was    a   competitive 
establishment  elsewhere.    The   distinc- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  wholly  reasonable 
one.    Unless  we  want  to  legislate  for  the 
whole  economy,  a  line  has  to  be  drawn 
some  place,  and  the  bill  does  It  In  a 
sensible  place. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems we  face.  This  is  a  bill  of  limitation 
and  restraint.  It  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal. It  Is  directed  to  specific,  known 
abuses. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
language  of  section  201(b)(4)  covers 
much  more  than  it  appears  to— for  ex- 
ample, that  if  there  are  stores  on  the 
groimd  floor  of  an  office  biillding  and  one 
of  them  is  a  covered  restaxirant,  the 
clothing  store  next  door  is  also  covered, 
and  so  is  the  lawyer  on  the  18th  floor. 
There  is  no  merit  or  substance  at  all  to 
this  suggestion.  What  is  covered  turns 
upon  the  definition  of  the  word 
"premises,"  and  I  think  that  aU  of  us— 
the  people  affected,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  courts— can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  this  word  realistic  content 
in  terms  of  purposes  of  the  bill.  Ob- 
viously, a  lunch  counter  In  a  drugstore 
Is  within  the  premises  of  the  drugstore; 
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but  neither  the  drugstore  nor  the  office 
on  the  18th  floor  nor  the  clothing  store 
is  within  the  premises  of  the  adjacent 
restaurant ;  nor  is  the  restaurant  within 
their  premises.  I  do  not  believe  this 
problem  is  a  real  one.  I  know  it  is  not  a 
real  one  for  those  who  operate  the  es- 
tablishments. The  only  ones  who  would 
make  it  appear  to  be  a  real  problem  are 
those  who  attempt  to  confuse  the  Senate 
by  arguments  which  tend  to  obscm-e  the 
question.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  that 
happen. 

"MRS.      MURPHY"      EXCEPTION 

Now  a  word  about  Mrs.  Murphy,  be- 
cause we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 

that  lady.  ^    ^, 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  cover- 
age of  title  II  which  should  also  be  em- 
Ssized  First,  section  201(b.(l)  .re- 
lating to  hotels,  motels,  and  the  Ike. 
excludes  any  establishment  which  is  "lo- 
cated within  a  building  which  contams 
not  more  than  five  rooms  for  rent  or 
hire  and  which  is  actually  occupied  by 
the  proprietor  of  such  establishment  as 
his  residence.-  This  is  the  so-called 
Mrs.  Murphy  exception. 

We  in  Minnesota  would  like  to  amend 
that  term  to  include  "Mrs.  Olson." 

The  purpose  of  this  exclusion  is  self 
evident.    Title  II.  like  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
is  designed  to  reach  the  most  significant 
manifestations  of  discrimination.    It  is 
carefully  drafted  and  moderat^  in  na- 
ture.   There  is  no  desire  to  regulate  truly 
personal  or  private  relationships.     The 
so-called  Mrs.  Murphy  provision  results 
from  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  people  open  their  homes  tc 
transient  guests,  often  not  as  a  regula 
business,  but  as  a  supplement  to  then 
income     The  relationships  involved  ir, 
such  situations  are  clearly  and  unmis 
takably  of  a  much  closer  and  more  per 
sonal  nature  than  in  the  case  of  majoi 
commercial  establishments. 

This  does  not  mean  that  discrimina- 
tion in  the  operation  of  such  facilitiej 
is  any  more  defensible  or  moral  than 
elsewhere,  but  merely  that  discrimina 
tion  in  such  establishments  is  not  of  ma 
lor  dimension,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  other  problems  with  which  titlfe 
II  and  the  bill  as  a  whole  deals,  qr 
course  there  are  discriminatory  practlcee 
not  reached  by  H.R.  7152,  but  it  is  to  bte 
expected  and  hoped  that  they  will  largeljr 
disappear  as  the  result  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  salutory  atmospheres 
created  by  enactment  of  the  bill.  | 

I  emphasize  that  we  are  talking  aboUt 
tourist  homes,  not  boarding  houses  0r 
lodging  houses.  To  be  subject  to  section 
201(b)  a),  an  establishment  must  le 
one  "which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests  "  Lodging  and  rooming  houses  qo 
not  ordinarily  cater  to  transients.  Th  s 
important  exclusion  is  frequently  ovei'- 
looked  by  the  bill's  opponents. 

PRIVATE    CLUBS    EXCEPTED 

The  Other  exception  is  contained  !n 
section  201(e).   It  provides: 

The  provisions  of  thla  title  shall  not  app  ly 
to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or  other  esta:?- 
Ushment  not  open  to  the  public,  except  to  t|ie 
extent  that  the  facilities  of  such  establish- 
ment are  made  available  to  the  customers  ar 
patrons  of  an  establishment  within  the  sco  se 
of  subsection  (b). 
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Again,  this  exception  reflects  the  judg- 
ment that  establishments  which  are 
purely  private  in  nature  should  not  be 
covered  by  this  legislation.  However,  it 
is  possible  that  some  establishments 
which  might  otherwise  be  covered  may 
now  attempt  to  disguise  themselves  as 
clubs.  Consequently,  the  requirement  is 
that  the  club  be  bona  fide.  The  restau- 
rant which  changes  its  name  to  a  club 
and  issues  memberships  for  a  dollar  to 
anyone  who  applies,  other  than  Negroes, 
will  not  be  bona  fide. 

In  his  opening  speech  opposing  the 
majority  leader's  motion  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7152,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  alleged  that  "cir- 
cuitous" wording  in  title  H  would  result 
in  the  opening  of  every  private  club  to  so- 
called  minority  groups.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  contended  that  restaurant 
facilities  found  within  most  private  clubs 
would  affect  interstate  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  the  bill  and,  therefore, 
all  the  provisions  of  title  n  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  private  clubs. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  suf- 
ficiently persuasive  to  bring  about  a 
number  of  editorial  comments  and  other 
commentaries  in  the  press  relating  to  his 
interpretation  of  title  n. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  therefore  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  once  again  to  treat  the  argu- 
ment and  deal  with  it.    It  will  be  dealt 
with  in  detail  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
and  others.    I  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  interpretation  of  title  II  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.    The  res- 
taurants and  eating  facilities  found  with- 
in private  clubs  are  not  places  of  public 
accommodation  within  the  meaning  of 
title  II  because  they  do  not  serve  the 
general  public.     Subsection  (e)   of  sec- 
tion 201  expressly  exempts  private  clubs 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  make  their 
facilities  "available  to  the  customers  or 
patrons  of  an  establishment  within  the 
scope  of  subsection   (b)."       That  is,  a 
hotel,   motel,   or   similar   establishment 
listed  in  subsection  (b) .    In  other  words, 
in  plain  layman's  language,  if  a  country 
club  makes  arrangements  with  a  cov- 
ered hotel  under  which  club  privileges 
are  made  available  to  the  patrons  of  the 
hotel,    the    club    cannot    discriminate 
among  the  guests  of  the  hotel.    If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  club  makes  no  such 
special  arrangements  with  hotels,  motels, 
and  so  forth,  it  remains  strictly  private 
and  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  title 

n. 

DISCRIMINATION    BY     STATE    OR    LOCAL    LAW 

Section  202  of  title  II  would  also  pro- 
hibit discrimination  or  segregation  in 
any  establishment  in  which  discrimina- 
tion or  segregation  is  required  by  State> 
law  or  local  ordinance.  These  laws  and 
ordinances  relate  to  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects:  billiard  rooms  in  Georgia,  tele- 
phone booths  in  Oklahoma,  circuses  in 
South  Carolina,  washrooms  in  Tennes- 
see, racetracks  in  Arkansas,  barbershops 
in  Augusta,  bars  in  New  Orleans,  and  so 
forth.  They  are  in  patent  violation  of 
the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Some  of  these  laws,  it  is 
true,  are  not  enforced;  but  any  individ- 


ual who  violates  them  lives  under  the 
threat  that  he  will  be  prosecuted  or  face 
the  expense  and  burden  of  a  lawsuit. 
These  laws  cannot  be  condoned  and  they 
must  be  repealed. 

Section  202  is  both  broader  and  nar- 
rower than  section  201.    It  is  broader  in 
the   sense   that   it   is  not   confined   to 
enumerated  types  of  establishments.    It 
is  narrower  because  it  applies  only  where 
discrimination  is  required  by  a  public 
statute,  ordinance,  rule,  order,  and  so 
forth.     With  respect  to  the  establish- 
ments covered  by  such  laws,  section  202 
in  effect  says  that  if  any  government  is 
going  to  use  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin  as  a  basis  for  depriving  the 
owners  of  an  establishment  of  freedom 
to  choose  their  customers,  the  choice 
that  will  be  enforced  is  desegregation, 
not  segregation.    All  that  a  State  or  city 
has  to  do  to  relieve  the  owners  of  a 
business  of  the  impact  of  section  202  is 
to   repeal   the   offending   law   or   ordi- 
nance— which  is  a  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  no 
one  can  deny  it.    It  can  be  expected  that 
section  202  will  result  in  the  repeal  of 
many  such  statutes. 

Section  203  provides  that  no  person 
shall  first,  withhold  or  deny  or  attempt 
to  withhold  or  deny  rights  or  privileges 
secured  by  sections  201  or  202;  second, 
intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  any  per- 
son with  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
such  rights  or  privileges;  or  third,  punish 
or  attempt  to  punish  any  person  for  ex- 
ercising those  rights  or  privileges. 

MODERATE   ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

The  remedy  provided  for  a  violation 
of  section  203  is  a  suit  for  injunctive  re- 
lief by  the  person  aggrieved  or  by  the 
Attorney  General  if  he  satisfies  himself 
that  the  purposes  of  the  title  will  be 
materially  furthered  by  his  bringing  the 
suit.  No  criminal  penalty  or  suit  for 
civil  damages  is  provided. 

The  easiest  way  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sion is  not  to  act  in  a  discriminatory 
manner.  The  easiest  way  to  prevent  the 
law  from  putting  one  in  jaU  Is  to  stop 
acting  illegally.  The  easiest  way  for 
cities  or  States  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  title  II  Is  to  stop  violating  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
establishments  covered  are  very  clearly 
described  in  section  201(b).    Local  laws 
and  ordinances  dispose  of  the  problemof 
definition      under     section      202.    The 
owner  of  any  establishment  should  have 
little  difficulty  In  determining  whether 
he  Is  subject  to  title  II;  and  If  he  makes 
a  mistake,  he  does  not  expose  himself  to 
any    sanction    or    penalty.    The    only 
method  of  enforcement  Is  by  suit  for 
preventive  relief,  that  Is,  for  an  injunc- 
tion.   Only  after  the  court  has  deter- 
mined that  he  Is  in  fact  covered  and  has 
violated  the  terms  of  the  law,  will  an 
order  be  Issued  requiring  him  to  con- 
form.   Nor  is  It  likely  that  the  owner 
of  an  establishment  which  Is  not  covered 
will  be  subjected  to  legal  harassment. 
Under   section  204(b),   the  court  may 
allow  the  winning  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorneys 
fee  as  part  of  the  costs.    This  wUl  obvi- 
ously operate  to  diminish  the  likelihood 
of  unjustified  suits  being  brought. 
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Of  course,  if  an  establishment  is  found 
to  be  covered  and  an  order  Is  Issued 
against  the  owner  requiring  him  not  to 
discriminate,  he  will  be  subject  to  con- 
tempt proceedings  if  he  disobeys  the 
order.  Yet  even  in  this  case,  the  bill 
evidences  unusual  concern  to  avoid 
harsh  punishment.  Ordinarily,  such 
contempt  proceedings  are  tried  without 
a  jury.  But  section  205(c)  specifies  that 
the  jury  trial  provision  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  will  be  applicable  to 
criminal  contempt  proceedings  under 
title  II. 

Under  this  provision,  the  defendant 
could  be  initially  tried  with  or  without  a 
jury  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but 
if  he  should  be  tried  without  a  jury,  the 
judge  could  not  sentence  him  to  im- 
prisonment in  excess  of  45  days  or  to  pay 
a  fine  exceeding  $300.  If  the  judge  at- 
tempted to  impose  heavier  penalties,  the 
accused  would  have  a  right  to  a  new 
trial  before  a  jury. 

Section  204(a)  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  may  Institute  suits  only 
"if  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  will  be  materially 
furthered  by  the  filing  of  an  action." 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  both  con- 
ferring authority  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  limiting  that  authority.  First, 
in  many  cases  the  persons  aggrieved  will 
be  travelers  who  simply  will  not  have  the 
time  or  means  to  Institute  a  lawsuit  far 
away  from  home.  Second,  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General  will  make  it  possible 
to  go  directly  to  trouble  spots  and  to 
avoid  imposing  excessive  competitive 
disadvantage  on  any  one  Individual.  An 
individual  will  ordinarily  be  in  a  position 
to  sue  only  one  or  a  small  number  of 
establishments  which  have  discriminated 
against  him.  The  Attorney  General 
could  sue  all  the  restaurants  or  all  the 
motels  In  a  particular  area  so  that  no 
one  owner  of  an  establishment  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage  as  against  the  owners 
of  competing  establishments.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  In  large  sections  of 
the  country  the  public  accommodations 
provisions  of  H.R.  7152  will  be  accepted 
gracefully  and  that  few  lawsuits  will 
have  to  be  brought. 

We  do  not  expect  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  do  the  whole  job.  There  will, 
however,  be  circumstances  when  he 
should  bring  the  suit;  If  he  satisfies  him- 
self that  those  circumstances  exist,  he 
may  do  so. 

Let  us  £tlso  remember  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  bring  such  a  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  not  In  behalf 
of  any  individual  or  group.  It  is  not 
the  job  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  act  as  a  legal  aid  society  for  any  in- 
dividual— however  worthy  the  cause ;  but 
it  is  very  much  the  responsibility  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  represent  the  United 
States  and  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 
The  Attorney  General  would  be  acting  In 
this  latter  capacity  in  any  suits  which  he 
might  bring  to  achieve  full  compliance 
under  title  11.  I  will  comment  in  greater 
detail  on  this  aspect  of  the  Attorney 
General's  responsibilities  in  my  discus- 
sion of  titles  m  and  IV. 

EMPHASIS    ON    VOLTTNTAHT    COMPLIANCB 

Nevertheless,  the  emphasis  of  title  II 
is  not  upon  lawsuit  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral, but  upon  voluntary  compliance. 
Section  204(d)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General,  before  bringing  suit,  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  mvuilcipal,  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency  or  Instrumentality 
which  may  be  available  to  attempt  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  title  voluntarily.  I  am  sure  that 
cooperation  by  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, Including  the  Community  Relations 
Service  established  by  title  X,  will  sub- 
stantially diminish  the  necessity  of 
bringing  suit. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  suit,  section 
201(c)  requires  him,  with  respect  to 
areas  which  have  their  own  public  ac- 
commodations laws,  to  notify  State  or 
local  officials,  and,  upon  request,  to  give 
them  a  reasonable  time  to  act  under 
State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  before 
he  Institutes  an  action. 

However,  section  202(e)  provides  that 
this  requirement  may  be  dispensed  with 
if  the  Attorney  General  files  a  certificate 
in  court  to  the  effect  that  the  delay 
"would  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  in  a  particu- 
lar case  compliance  with  such  provision 
would  prove  Ineffective."  This  excep- 
tion gives  the  Attorney  General  discre- 
tion to  move  promptly  with  a  lawsuit  If 
he  feels  that  the  particular  local  law  Is 
Ineffective  or  if.  for  example,  he  feels  that 
bringing  suit  will  prevent  possible  vio- 
lence or  disorder. 

CONSTrrtTTIONAL    BASIS    FOR    TITLE    U 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  constitutional  bases  of 
the  public  accommodations  provisions  of 
H.R.  7152  should  be  the  commerce  clause 
or  the  14th  amendment.  The  contention 
will  even  be  made  that  no  constitutional 
authority  whatsoever  supports  the  legis- 
lation. I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
with  the  careful  changes  that  have  been 
made  during  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, this  bill  finds  firm  support  in  both 
the  commerce  clause  and  the  14th 
amendment,  and  is  not  prohibited  by  any 
other  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  opposition  to  relying  on  the  com- 
merce clause  turns  in  part  on  the  view 
that  what  title  n  deals  with  is  a  moral 
question  involving  the  treatment  of  hu- 
man beings— that  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  such  a  matter  should  not  rely 
on  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  movement  of  chattels  in  com- 
merce. We  must,  I  believe,  agree  that 
the  fact  that  title  n  does  embody  a  moral 
judgment  should  not  be  a  reason  for  fall- 
ing to  rely  on  our  power  to  regulate 
commerce. 

In  fact,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Constitution  of  a  Nation. 
All  its  provisions  are  properly  available 
to  effectuate  the  moral  judgments  of  that 
Nation.  That  Is  why  It  is  wholly  appro- 
priate to  use  any  relevant  constitutional 
authority  with  respect  to  a  national 
problem.  If  more  than  one  provision  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  authority, 
so  much  the  better. 

In  fact,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
the  power  to  tax  as  an  Instrument 
against  gambling  and  the  narcotic  traffic. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  to  fight  the  white 
slave  trade. 


Many  other  laws  based  on  the  com- 
merce clause  are  designed  at  least  in 
part  to  eliminate  social  evils.  They  have 
a  moral  purpose.  For  example,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  and  the  prohibi- 
tions against  the  Interstate  transmission 
of  gambling  devices  are  based  on  the 
commerce  clause.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  has  expressly  stated  that  Congress 
may  exercise  its  commerce  power  to  pre- 
vent injuries  to  "the  public  health, 
morals,  or  welfare"  (United  States  v. 
Darby,  312  U.S.  100,  114). 

Therefore,  if,  as  I  earnestly  believe  it 
does,  the  commerce  clause  provides  a 
soiu"ce  of  authority  for  us  to  act,  we 
should  use  it.  Certainly  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  dealing  is  as  far 
reaching  and  Important  as  any  with 
which  we  have  ever  been  faced.  All 
sources  of  constitutional  authority  are 
relevant  to  it. 

Moreover,  reliance  on  the  commerce 
clause  is  not  merely  a  legal  device.  The 
evil  of  racial  discrimination  with  which 
title  n  is  concerned  has  clear  economic 
consequences.  The  treatment  of  these 
consequences  Is  a  traditional  object  of 
the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  un- 
der the  commerce  clause. 

Among  other  things,  that  clause  gives 
Congress  authority  to  deal  with  condi- 
tions adversely  affecting  the  allocation 
of  resources.    Discrimination  and  segre- 
gation on  racial  grounds  have  a  substan- 
tial adverse  effect  on  the  interstate  fiow 
of  goods,  capital,  and  of  persons.   Skilled 
or  educated  men  who  are  apt  to  be  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  in  an  area  are 
reluctant  to  settle  there  even  if  oppor- 
tunities   are    available.     For    this    and 
other   reasons,   capital   Is   reluctant   to 
invest  in  such  a  region  and,  therefore, 
the  flow  of  goods  to,  and  their  sale  with- 
in, such  an  area  is  similarly  reduced.    It 
is  quite  clear  that  Congress  may  legis- 
late with  respect  to  such  conditions:  in- 
deed, it  has  done  so.    The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act— title  29,  United  States 
Code,  section  201,  and  the  following — in- 
dicates that  one  of  the  reasons  that  a 
minimum  standard  of  living  is  desirable 
is  because  It  has  a  substantial  effect  upon 
"the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods 
in  commerce." 

Certainly  the  lack  of  facilities  at 
which  to  rest  and  at  which  to  eat  is  a 
substantial  impediment  to  interstate 
travel  and  commerce.  For  example,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  such  facilities  some 
truck  companies  hesitate  to  use  Negro 
drivers  In  certain  areas  of  the  country. 
Congress  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  1887— title  49,  United  States  Code, 
section  3(1) — forbade  a  railroad  in  inter- 
state commerce  "to  subject  any  person 
to  any  unreasonable  or  undue  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever." Motor  carriers  and  air  carriers 
are  subject  to  similar  regulations — title 
49.  United  States  Code,  section  316(d) ; 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  section 
1374(b). 

These  acts  of  Congress  proscribed  ra- 
cial segregation  of  passengers  on  rail- 
roads, motor  carriers,  and  air  carriers. 
iMitcheU  v.  Unit^  States,  313  US.  80; 
Henderson  v.  United  States,  339  US.  816; 
NAA.CJ'.  V.  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry. 
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Co  297  ICC.  335:  Boynton  v.  Virginial 
364'u  S.  454;  Keys  v.  Carolina  Coach  Co. 
MMCC  769;  Fitzgerald  v.  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways.  229  F.  2d  499  (CA 

2).) 

The  decisions  in  these  cases  are,  oi 
course,  direct  authority  for  the  Proposif 
tion  that  Congress  may  enact  legislation 
appropriate  to  secure  equahty  of  treatf 
ment  for  Negroes  using  the  facihties  oj 
interstate    commerce,    including   eatmfe 
places,  gasoline  stations,  and  places  af 
which  to  rest.     And  the  constitutiona^l 
authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  coinp 
merce  extends  beyond  the  regulation  off 
the  interstate  carriers  themselves ,  it  coyt 
ers    all    businesses    affecting    mterstatfe 
travel:    that    is.    interstate    commerc*. 
Thus,  the  wages  of  employees  engaged  iji 
preparing  meals  for  Interstate  airlinef 
sandwiches  for  sale  in  a  railroad  ter- 
minal, and  ice  for  cooling  trains  have  ajl 
been  held  subject  to  Federal  reguatioTi 
under  the  commerce  clause.    ^^^^'J^n- 
Armstrong,  68  F.  Supp.  870,  affirmed.  1(  1 
F  2d  515:  Sherry  Corine  Corp.  v.  Mitche.  l, 
264  F  2d  532:  Chapman  v.  Home  Ic^CC';. 
136  F.  2d  353,  certiorari  denied.  320  U.B. 

761  ) 

Similarly.  Congressional  authority  u^- 
der  the  commerce  clause  extends  to  res- 
taurants at  a  terminal  used  by  an  inter- 
state carrier.  In  Boynton  v.  Virginl^a 
(364  U.S.  454.  463).  the  Supreme  Co 
declared : 

Interstate  passengers  have  to  eat 
such  passengers  in  transit  on  a  paid  In 
Rtate  •  •  •  lourney  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  this  essential  transportation  food  serv- 
ice voluntarUy  provided  for  them  "nder  sdch 
circumstances  would  be  rendered  w'thdut 
discrimination  prohibited  by  the  Interstjte 
Commerce  Act. 
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Finally     as    regards    the    commei|ce 
clause,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  es 
lishments  are  small  does  not  derogite 
from  the  authority  of  Congress  to  redu- 
late  them.     What  is  Important  is  Jie 
aggregate  impact  on  commerce  of  tjie 
activities  of  numerous  small  enterprl^s 
not  the  individual  impact  of  any  oneior 
them  (National  Labor  Relations  Boards. 
Fainbloif.  306  U.S.  601.  606K     And> 
Wickard  v.  FiU>um  (317  U.S.  111>.  Ff 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  appUed 
to  a  farmer  who  sowed  only  23  acreg  of 
wheat  and  whose  individual  effect  on 
interstate  commerce  amounted  only:  to 
the  pressure   of   239  bushels  of  whpat 
upon    the    total    national    market.  I  In 
Mahee  v.  White  Plains  Puhhshing  Co. 
(327  US  178) ,  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  applied  under  the  commerce 
clause  to  a  newspaper  whose  circulation 
was  about  9.000  copies  and  which  mailed 
only  45  copies— about  one-half  of  1  iJer- 
cent  of  its  business— out  of  State.  .In 
United  States  v.  Sullivan  (332  U.S.  6$9). 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Cong^-ess 
has  power  to  forbid  a  small  retail  di^ug- 
gist  from  selling  drugs  without  the  f0rm 
of  label  required  by  the  Federal  Fbod. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act— title  21.  Urilted 
States  Code,  section  301  and  the  follow- 
ing—even though  the  drugs  were  im- 
ported m  properly  labeled  bottles  ^m 
which  they  were  not  removed  until  they 
reached   the  local  drugstore   and   tven 
though  the  drugs  in  question  had  reached 
the  State  9  months  before  being  refold. 


In  view  of  this  authority  I  think  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  tests,  set  forth  in  section  201(c),  to 
determine  whether  the  operations  of  a 
place  of  public  accommodation  "affect 
commerce."   An  analysis  of  the  provision 
indicates  that  a  relationship  to  the  flow 
of  goods  in  commerce  or  to  interstate 
travel  is  the  basic  test  with  respect  to 
each  type  of  establishment  enumerated 
in  section  201  (b) .    Section  201  (c)  makes 
it  clear  that  the  fact  that  a  hotel,  motel 
or  similar  establishment  "provides  lodg- 
ing to  transient  guests"  is  sufficient  to 
establish  that  "its  operations  affect  com- 
merce "    This  is  so  whether  transients 
are  travelling  interstate  or  merely  within 
a  State.    Obviously  interstate  travelers 
could  not  be  protected  against  discrun- 
inatory  denial  of  accommodations  if  mo- 
tels or  hotels  could  claim  to  serve  intra- 
state   travelers    only.     And    beginning 
with  the  Shreveport  rate  cases  in  19  li 
(Houston  &  Texas  Ry.  v.  Vnited  States 
234  US  344) .  the  courts  have  held  that 
Congress  can  regulate  intrastate  trans- 
actions where  it  is  reasonably  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  protect  interstate 
commerce.    The  necessity  clearly  exists 

in  this  case. 

I  go  into  this  detail  because,  in  the  pre- 
liminary debate  on  the  bUl.  the  point  was 
made  that  the  commerce  clause  is  Inop- 
erative, because  it  is  claimed,  first,  that 
this  is  a  moral  issue  and.  second,  that 
the  businesses  which  would  be  brought 
under  the  purview  of  these  statutes  are 
too  small  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
commerce.  ^      ^  ,        .  ^„ 

I  reject  these  arguments.  I  do  not  re- 
ject them  as  a  Senator.  I  reject  them  as 
one  who  relates  to  the  Senate  innumer- 
able decisions  of  the  Federal  courts 
which  make  the  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  title  without  substance  and 
without  legal  foundation. 

dVn.  RIGHTS  CASIS  OF  1883 

Obviously,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  is  far  reaching.  Be- 
fore this  debate  is  over  I  am  sure  we  will 
hear  the  argument  made  that  because  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S.  3  (1883)  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  unconstitutional.  I  think  that 
that  argument  is  demonstrably  wrong. 

As  I  understand  it,  basically  this  argu- 
ment is  a  simple  one.  Section  2  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  declared  that 
everyone  in  the  United  States  should, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  "be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accom- 
modations, advantages,  facilities,  and 
privileges,  of  inns,  public  conveyances 
on  land  or  water,  theaters,  and  other 
places  of  public  amusement."  Section  2 
made  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  violate 

Section  1 

This  language,  it  will  be  contended,  is 
practically  identical  with  the  language 
of  title  n:  these  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional; and,  therefore,  title  II  is  un- 
constitutional. But  the  argument  does 
not  stand  analysis. 

First  of  all,  insofar  as  the  commerce 
clause  is  concerned,  the  Court  expressly 
stated  that  it  was  not  passing  upon  its 
applicability  because  Congress  did  not 


attempt  to  exercise  power  under  it.    The 
Court  said : 

And  whether  Congress,  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  amongst 
the  several  States,  might  or  might  not  pass 
a  law  regulating  rights  In  public  convey- 
ances passing  from  one  State  to  another.  Is 
also  a  question  which  Is  not  now  before  us, 
as  the  sections  in  question  are  not  conceived 
in  any  such  view  (109  U.S.  at  p.  19). 


196J^ 
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It  is  true  that  elsewhere  in  the  opin- 
ion the  Court  said  with  respect  to 
the  1875  act  that — 

No  one  wlU  contend  that  the  power  to 
pass  it  was  contained  in  the  Constitution 
before  the  adoption  of  the  last  three  amend- 
ments (109  U.S.  at  p.  10) . 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  contended  that, 
in  spite  of  the  later  express  disclaimer 
to  the  effect  that  this  question  was 
"not  now  before  us."  the  Court,  in 
fact  ruled  on  the  commerce  clause. 
Obviously,  if  that  were  all  the  authority 
available,  one  could  argue  for  some  tune 
about  whether  the  Court  meant  what  it 
seemed  to  say  on  page  10  of  its  opinion 
or  what  it  seemed  to  say  on  page  19. 
The  Court  said  two  things  which  appear 
on  their  face  to  be  contradictory. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  question  is 
really  worth  arguing  about.  As  my  ear- 
lier discussion  of  the  commerce  clause 
clearly  indicates,  the  legal  view  as  to 
what  that  clause  covers  has  developed 
substantially  since  1883.  ^     ^    ^ 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  Court 
has  made  varied  interpretations  of  the 
commerce  clause.  The  ConsUtution  is 
a  living  document.  It  is  not  merely  a 
historical  document  relating  to  years 
gone  by. 

The  Court  has  the  responsibility  to  ap- 
ply the  Constitution  and  its  amendments 
to  the  present  needs  of  this  Republic, 
within  the  full  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Since  1883  Congress  has  passed  ana 
the  courts  have  upheld  as  an  appropriate 
exercise  of  authority  under  the  commerce 
power  legislation  of  the  type  considered 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases;  that  is,  legisla- 
tion outlawing  racial  discrimination  on 
public  conveyances,  such  as  railroads  and 
air  and  motor  carriers.  At  the  veiy 
least,  I  think  all  will  agree  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases  are  not  now  and  never  have 
been  regarded  as  an  authoritative  in- 
terpretation of  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

While  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  have 
studied  constitutional  law.  On  occasion, 
I  taught  a  course  in  it.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing which  holds  that  the  commerce 
clause  is  to  be  Interpreted  and  defined  by 
the  ruimg  of  the  Court  in  1883.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  rejected.  As  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would 
say  "If  a  student  of  mine  put  down  on 
paper  that  the  commerce  clause  is  de- 
fined in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of  188^. 
he  would  be  declared  unfit  for  further 

study."  ,  . 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  lawyer  w 
know  that.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  bur- 
den the  Record  with  trivia,  detail  and 
non  sequiturs  on  the  commerce  clause 
with  regard  to  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of 

1883 

So  far  as  the  14th  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, the  Civil  Rights  Cases  covered  an 


entirely  different  situation  than  is  pre- 
sented by  title  n.    The  validity  of  the 
title  under  that  amendment  does  not  de- 
pend at  all  upon  the  possibility  that  the 
decision  will  be  overruled.    In  fact,  title 
II  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  decision 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases. 
The  14th  amendment  provides  that— 
NO  State  shall   •    •    •   deny  to  any   per- 
son ••  *  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

That  is  rather  clear  language.    It  is 
not  aimed  at  the  action  of  individuals, 
but  at  the  action  of  States.    Because  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  the  1875  act  made    no 
reference  whatever  to  any  supposed  or 
apprehended     violation     of  ^  the     \4th 
amendment  on  the  part  of  the  States 
,109   U.S.   at   p.    14).   the   majority   of 
Justices  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  held 
the  act  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress    In  other   words,  Congress  may 
legislate  under  the  14th  amendment  only 
with  respect  to  State  action.    And  inso- 
far as  It  rests  upon  that  provision  of  the 
constitution,  that  is  all  that  title  n  does 
There  is    of  course,  no  question  about 
section  202  which  is  directed  at  discrim- 
ination and  segregation  required  or  com- 
manded by  a  State  statute  or  local  ordi- 
nance.   And  discrimmation  or  segrega- 
tion by  the  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion enumerated  in  section  201(b)  is  pro- 
hibited under  the  14th  amendment  only 
if  it  "is  supported  by  State  action. 

A  long  line  of  decisions  has  made  it 
clear  that  for  the  puiposes  of  the  I4tn 
amendment  the  phrase  "State  action 
is  a  broad  one  which  may  be  satisfied 
by  a  number  of  circumstances.    Section 
201(d)    states  that   segregation  by   an 
establishment  covered  by  section  201(b) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  "supported  by 
State   action"   within   the   meaning    of 
title  II  if.  and  only  if  it- 
ID   is  carried  on  under  color  of  any  law. 
statute,  ordinance  or   regulation;   or   (2)    is 
carried  on  under  color  of  any  custom  or  us- 
age required  or  enforced  by  officials  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof;  or  (3) 
is  required  by  action  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 


broad,  that  It  had  no  legal  basis,  that  it 
had  no  historical  reference.  I  repudi- 
ate such  statements,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  word  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
but  on  the  basis  of  law.  and  the  basis  of 

court  decisions,  ,  ,  oq-j   tv,o 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of  1883.  the 
Court  pointed  out  that  similar  language 
In  other  legislation  was  vaUd  because 
such  language  prohibited  State  action 
as  contrasted  with  the  action  of  a  pri- 
vate individual. 

The  ruling  of  the  Court  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases  was  related  to  private  ac- 
tion, not  State  action  as  provided  for  m 
the  pending  legislation.  The  two  situa- 
tions are  quite  distinct.  on wh ^ 
Third  and  finally,  section  201(d) 
provides  that  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion is  supported  by  State  action  if  it  is— 
required  by  action  of  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof. 


As  I  have  already  shown,  action  "re- 
quired" by  a  State  is  State  action  under 
the  14th  amendment.  It  is  also  clear 
that  State  action  which  falls  short 
of  a  requirement  but  does  foster  dis- 
crimination may  constitute  a  sufficient 
degree  of  State  "participation  and  in- 
volvement" to  warrant  a  hoWmg  of 
State  action  in  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment : 

It  is  settled  that  governmental  sanction 
need  not  reach  the  level  of  compulsion  to 
clothe  what  is  otherwise  private  discrimi- 
nation with  "State  action." 


Each  one  of  these  tests  has  been  held 
to  be  State  action  within  the  meaning 
of  the  14th  amendment.    In  short  the 
legislaUon  considered  in  the  civil  rights 
cases  did  not  meet  the  judicial  tests  of 
"State  action."    On  the  other  hand,  title 
n  does  meet  them.    The  phrase  "is  car- 
ried on  under  color  of  any  law.  statute, 
ordinance,  or  regulation"  is  taken  from 
section  1  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871 
It  is  still  on  the  books  a^  title  42,  United 
States  Code,  section  1983.    The  consti- 
tutionality of  language  such  af  Jhis  is 
now  clear   (Monroe   v.   Pape.  365    u.b. 
167,171-187). 

Second,  section  201(d)  provides  that 
discrimination  or  segregation  is  sup^ 
ported  by  State  action  if  it  Is  "earned 
on  under  color  of  any  custom  or  usage 
required  or  enforced  by  officials  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
The  phrase  "under  color  of  any  custom 
or  usage"  appears  In  section  1  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871,  and  in  other 
Federal  statutes. 

I  mention  this  because  It  was  also 
brought  up  In  the  preliminary  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  bill.  There  were  those 
who  said  that  that  language  was  too 


In  this  instance,  I  refer  to  Simkinsv 
Moses  H    Cone  Memorial  Hospital  (6^6 
F   2d  959,  968  (C.A.  4,  1963) ) .  certiorari 
denied.  March  2. 1964. 

In  summary,  the  view  that  the  de- 
cision in  the  civil  rights  cases  of  188d 
prevents  us  from  basing  title  n  in  part 
upon  the  authority  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment rests  upon  a  misconception  of  two 
things-what    the    civil    rights    ca^s 
actually    decided    and    what    this    bill 
covers     This    is    why    we    reconunend 
careful  study  of  the  bill.    When  it  is 
carefully  studied,  it  becomes  clear,  a^  I 
have  stated  several  times,  that  the  bin 
has  been  carefully  designed.    It  is  based 
upon  documented  evidence,  and  it  de- 
rives its  powers  from  the  Constitution, 
not  from  wishful  thinking. 

CONSTmmONAL  IMPACT   OF  TTTLE  H 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  for 
Congress  to  require  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation not  to  discriminate  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin  is  a  taking  of  piroperty 
without  due  process  of  law  in  violation 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  This  argu- 
ment also  lacks  merit. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  what  is  Involved  in  the  public 
accommodations    provisions   is   a   very 
narrow  regulation  of  the  use  of  property. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  such  places 
not   discriminate   on   account   of   race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.    They 
can.  so  far  as  this  law  is  concerned,  dis- 
criminate on  any  other  ground.    Restau- 
rants can  stm  deny  service  to  men  with- 
out ties  or  jackets  or  to  women  wearing 
shorts,  if  that  is  their  policy.    Hotels  can 
turn  away  rude,  dirty,  or  boisterous  peo- 
nle— or  simply  those  who  cannot  pay  the 
tariff.    All  this  can  still  be  done— so  long 
as  it  Is  not  a  subterfuge  for  discrimina- 


tion  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

Any  kind  of  regulation  always  Imposes 
some  limitation  on  private  activity     The 
type  of  regulation  proposed  In  title  u  is 
hardly  novel.    As  I  have  noted,  some  30 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  pres- 
ently have  public  accommodations  laws 
forbidding  racial  or  reUgious  discrimiim- 
tlon.  and  a  number  of  cities  have  ordi- 
nances of  like  character.    Some  of  these 
provide  criminal  sanctions,  or  Impose  a 
forfeiture  of  a  license.    Some  such  laws 
were  enacted  shortly  after  the  CivU  War, 
others  are  more  recent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-- 
sent  to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  summary  of  State  public  accommoda- 
tions laws.  ^.  _ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SUMMARY    OF    STATE   PUBLIC    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Laws 
1.  Alaskan-sections  11.60.230-11.60.240 

^'SbUshments  covered:  Any  «^^^- 
ment  which  caters  or  offers  its  services  or 
?ocSs  To  the  general  public,  deluding  but 
noWlmited  to  public  housing  and  aU  forms 
of  publicly  assisted  housing,  and  any  housing 
^^mmodatlon  offered  for  sale  rent,  or  le^. 
Enforcement  sanctions:  Pf^al.  misde- 
meanor, fine  of  up  to  $500.  or  Imprisonment 

up  to  30  days  or  both  /, Q«n  • 

2    Calif ornla^-Sectlons  51-54  (1961)  . 

Establishments  covered:  Rf trlctlons  «i 
thftransfer  or  use  of  realty,  business  estab- 
lishments of  every  kind  whatsoever 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Civil  actual  dam- 
ages plus  $250  to  party  aggrieved. 
T  Coloradc^-Sections  25-1-1  to  26^2-6^ 

Establishments  covered:  (1)  1^^- ^^jf^^' 
rantTeating  houses,  barbershops,  public  con- 
^?2;ci  on  fand  or  water,  theaters  ^d  ^ 
^h^  places    of    public    accommodation    or 

""E^r^ent  sanctions:  Penal.  (1)  misde- 
mSiSr  Se  of  $10  to  $300.  or  imprU^mn^t 
UD  to  1  year,  or  both;  civil,  recovery  by  per- 
i^n^evek  $50  to  $500;  either  relief  baxs 

S?  SSr;  (2)  penal,  ^'^^"f^^Z'^^^s 
$100  to  $300,  or  imprisonment  up  to  90  days. 

^^'^Snnecticul.-^tion  53^5  (1961)  =  _ 
Establishment*    covered:     ^l  ^^^^^^; 

s:s«rrth?sripS^^^^^ 

wiv  lot  on  which  It  te  intended  "^a^^ous  ng 
^mmodation  will  be  co^^"^<=^^^f 
ST^f  three  or  more  housing  acoommoda- 
Sons  or  buildings,  lots  on  a  single  parcel  of 
land  contiguous  with  regard  to  ^iKhways  or 
sWtTheW  under  single  ownership  or  con- 
trol within  1  year.  . 
Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  Jne  of  $25 
to  $100,  or  imprisonment  up  to  30  days,  or 

Tldaho-^tions  lS-7201  through  18-7203 

^'SUblUhments  covered:  R«>rts^tra^por. 

?ng  i?  peSSl  services,  re-taurax.ts^lac« 

f^    Sucatlonal   institutions    supported   m 

part  by  public  f\ind8.  „i-de- 

^f<icement     sanctions:     Penal,     mlsde 

Tnlinol^.  Title  38.  f^lcle  13,  j«:«on. 
13-1  to  13-t  (1961);  title  43.  section  133.  title 
103.  sectton  468.1. 
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Establishments  covered:  Restaurants.  ho4 
tels  soda  fountains,  taverns,  barbershops^ 
department  stores,  clothing  stores,  restroomst 
theaters,  skating  rinks,  public  golf  oourseaL 
elevators,  railroads,  buses,  airplanes,  streel; 
cars,  boats,  funeral  hearses,  crematories, 
cemeteries,  and  public  conveyances,  and  ai; 
other  places  of  public  accommodation  and 
amusement,  premises  where  alcoholic  bever- 
ages are  sold,  and  concessionaries  of  State. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  fine  of  up 
to  $1,000  and  imprisonment  up  to  6  months; 
civil,  damages  of  $100  to  $1,000;  commission 
on  human  relations,  conciliatory  and  injunc  - 
tlve  forms  of  relief. 

7.  Indiana— Sections     10-901     to     10-911 

(1961)  : 

Establishments  covered:  Any  establish- 
ment which  caters  or  offers  its  services  or 
facilities  or  goods  to  the  general  public,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  public  housln; 

projects.  ,  «o- 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  fine  of  $2j 
to  $100,  imprisonment  up  to  30  days,  or  both; 
civil,  damages,  $20  to  $100  to  aggrieved  per- 
son; either  relief  bars  the  other. 

8.  Iowa — C.  735: 

Establishments  covered:  Inns,  restauranbi. 
chophouses.  eating  hoioses.  lunch  counter^, 
and  all  other  places  where  refreshments  aiie 
served,  public  conveyances,  barbershops, 
bathhouses,  theaters,  and  all  other  places  cf 
amusement. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor, fine  of  up  to  $100  or  imprisonmer  t 
up  to  30  days. 

9.  Kansas— C.  21-2424  (1959):  Establish- 
ments covered:  State  university,  college,  cr 
other  school  of  public  instruction,  hotel  J, 
restaurants,  any  place  of  public  entertalr  - 
ment  or  public  amusement  for  which  a  1  - 
cense  is  required,  railroad,  bus,  streetcar,  <»r 
other  means  of  public  carriage. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  mlsdd- 
meanor.  fine  of  up  to  $1,000. 

10.  Maine — C.  137,  section  50  (1954):  Bi- 
tablishments  covered:  Inns,  any  restaurant, 
public  conveyance  on  land  or  water,  batli- 
hovise.  barbershop,  theater,  and  music  hail. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  fine  of  vp 
to  $100,  or  Imprisonment  up  to  30  days  or 
both. 

11.  Maryland— article  49B,  section  11,  C. 
227  (1963):  Establishments  covered:  Hotil, 
restaurant,  inn,  motel,  or  establishments 
commonly  known  or  recognized  as  regularly 
engaged  in  the  business  of  providing  sleeplag 
accommodations,  or  serving  food,  or  both,  for 
a  consideration,  and  which  Is  open  to  the 
general  public;  except  premises  or  portions 
of  premises  primarily  devoted  to  the  sale  pf 
alcoholic  beverages  and  generally  describ^ 
as  bars,  taverns    or  cocktail  lounges.         , 

Law  not  applicable  to  Carroll  Covmty,  Mil., 
unless  adapted  by  referendum;  not  appllcatle 
to  Calvert.  Caroline,  Dorchester,  Garrett, 
Kent,  Queen  Annee,  St.  Marys,  Somerset. 
Talbot.  Wicomico,  and  Worcester  Countlijs. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Limited  to  injunc- 
tive relief. 

12.  Massachusetts — C.  140,  sections  5  an<:  8 
(1878);  C.  272.  section  92A  (1953);  C.  2"2, 
section  98  (1950) : 

Establishments  covered :  (1)  Innholder.  (|2) 
[1]  inn,  tavern,  hotel,  shelter,  motel,  resdrt 
for  transient  or  permanent  guests  or  [2]  csr- 
rler.  conveyance  or  elevator.  [3]  gas  static  n, 
garage,  retail  store  or  [4]  restaurant,  bar  or 
eating  place,  [5]  restroom,  barbershop.  [8] 
a  boardwalk  or  other  public  highway;  (7) 
auditorium,  theater,  mvislc  hall.  [8]  place  of 
public  amusement,  [9]  public  library,  mu- 
seum or  pl£inetarium;  [10]  hospital  operat- 
ing for  profit. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  (1)  fine  of 
up  to  $50;  (2)  fine  of  up  to  $100.  or  impriscn- 
ment  up  to  60  days,  or  both;  (3)  fine  of  up 
to  $300.  or  imprisonment  up  to  1  year,  or 
both;  civil,  damages  of  $100  to  $500. 

13.  Michigan — sections  28.343  and  28.344: 
Establishments  covered :  Inns,  hotels,  mottle, 
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Goverrunent  housing,  restaurants,  barber- 
shops, billiard  parlors,  stores,  public  convey, 
ances,  theaters,  public  educational  institu- 
tions, elevators,  and  all  other  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation,  amusement,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal.  $100  mini- 
mum fine,  or  15  days  mlnimimi  imprison- 
ment, or  both;  civil,  liability  to  the  injured 
party  in  treble  damages  [chose  in  action  not 
assignable];  If  violating  person  is  licensee  of 
the  State,  license  may  be  revoked. 

14.  Minnesota — section  327.09:  Establish- 
ments covered:  public  conveyances,  theaters, 
and  other  public  places  of  amusement,  hotels, 
barbershops,  saloons,  restaurants,  or  other 
places  of  refreshments,  entertainment,  or  ac- 
commodations. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor; civil,  damages  up  to  $500. 

15.  Montana— title  64,  section  211  (1955) : 
Establishments  covered:  Place  of  public  ac- 
commodation or  amusements. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Limited  to  Injunc- 
tive relief. 

16.  Nebraska — C.  20,  esctions  101  and  102: 
Establishments  covered:  Inns,  restaurants, 
public  conveyances,  bsirbershops,  theaters, 
and  other  places  of  amusement. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor; fine  of  $25  to  $100  pliis  cost  of  the 
prosecution. 

17.  New  Hampshire — C.  354.  sections  1,  2, 
4,  and  5  (1961):  Establishments  covered: 
Inns,  taverns,  or  hotel,  public  conveyance, 
bathhouse,  barbershop,  theater. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  fine  of  $10 
to  $100,  or  imprisonment  30  to  90  days. 

18.  New  Jersey*— title  2A,  sections  161-4 
and  170-11;  title  10,  sections  1-2  to  1-7,  1-14 
and  1-19;  title  18.  sections  25-1  to  25-6: 

Establishments  covered :  ( 1 )  Place  of  safe- 
ty or  shelter;  (2)  inn.  tavern,  hotel,  res- 
taurant, garage,  public  conveyance,  public 
bathhouse,  public  boardwalk,  theater,  or 
other  place  of  public  amusement,  skating 
rink,  amusement  and  recreation  parks,  hos- 
pital, public  library,  kindergarten,  primary 
and  secondary  school,  high  school,  college, 
and  university:  (3)  employment,  publicly  as- 
sisted housing,  or  other  real  property. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  (1)  Penal,  Im- 
prisonment up  to  1  year,  or  fine  of  up  to 
$1,000,  or  both;  (2)  civil,  damages  of  $100 
to  $500.  cost  of  prosecution,  attorney's  fee  of 
$20  to  $100;  penal,  misdemeanor,  fine  of  up  to 
$500,  or  imprisonment  up  to  90  days,  or  both; 
(3)  complaint  to  division  of  civil  rights, 
limited  to  conciliatory  and  injunctive  forms 
of  relief. 

19.  New  Mexico — C.  49,  sections  8.1  to  8.6 
(1955) : 

Establishments  covered :  Inns,  taverns,  ho- 
tels, motels  and  tourist  courts,  restaiirants, 
Ice  cream  parlors,  hospitals,  bathhouses,  the- 
aters, race  courses,  skating  rinks,  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  parks,  swimming  pools, 
public  libraries,  garages,  all  public  convey- 
ances. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Limited  to  in- 
junctive relief. 

20.  New  York — Article  4  sections  40  and  41, 
article  15  section  290,  article  46  sections  513- 
515. 

Establishments  covered:  Inns,  taverns, 
hotels,  any  place  where  food  is  sold  for 
consumption  on  the  premises;  Ice  cream 
parlors,  retail  stores  and  establishments, 
hospitals,  bathhouses,  barbershops,  the- 
aters, race  courses,  skating  rinks,  amusement 
and  recreation  parks,  public  libraries,  kinder- 
gartens, primary  and  secondary  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  extension 
courses,  garages,  all  public  conveyances,  any 
place  where  food  is  sold,  institutions  for  care 
of  neglected  or  delinquent  children  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  (2)  employment.  (3) 
public  employment  or  employment  in  In- 
dustry engaged  in  defense  contracts. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor, fine  of  $100  to  $600.  or  imprison- 


ment 30  to  90  days,  or  both;  civil.  $100  to 
$500  damages,  assignable  to  any  resi- 
dent of  the  State;  (2)  State  Commission 
Against  Discrimination.  (3)  penal,  misde- 
meanor, fine  of  $50  to  $500. 

21.  North  Dakota— 12-22-30   (1961). 

Establishments  covered:  Public  convey- 
ances, theaters,  or  other  public  places  of 
amusement,  hotels,  barber  shops,  saloons, 
restaiu-ants,  or  other  public  places  of  re- 
freshment, entertainment,  or  accommoda- 
tion. 

Enforcement  sanction:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor, fine  of  up  to  $100.  or  imprisonment 
up  to  30  days,  or  both. 

22.  Ohio — sections  2901-35  and  2901-36. 
Establishments   covered:   Inn.  restaurant, 

eating  house,  barber  shop,  public  convey- 
ance, theater,  store,  or  other  place  for  the 
sale  of  merchandise,  or  other  place  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  or  amusement. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  fine  of  $50 
to  $500.  or  imprisonment  of  30  to  50  days, 
or  both;  civil,  damages  up  to  $500;  either 
relief  bars  the  other. 

23.  Oregon — sections  30.670,  30,675  and  30- 

680. 

Establishments  covered:  Hotel,  motel,  mo- 
tor court,  trailer  park,  campground,  place 
offering  to  the  public  food  or  drink  for  con- 
sumption on  or  off  the  premises,  place  offer- 
ing to  the  public  entertainment,  recreation 
or  amusement,  place  offering  to  the  public 
goods  or  services. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Civil,  damages  up 

to  $500. 

24.  Pennsylvania — title  18.  section  4654. 

Establishments  covered:  Inns,  taverns,  ho- 
tels, restaurants.  Ice  cream  parlors,  drug 
stores,  hospitals,  bathhoTises,  theaters,  race 
courses,  skating  rinks,  amusement  and  rec- 
reation park,  public  libraries,  kindergartens, 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  extension  courses, 
garages  and  all  public  conveyances. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor, fine  of  up  to  $100:  or  Imprisonment 
up  to  90  days,  or  both. 

Establishments  covered:  Inns,  taverns, 
hotels,  restaurants.  Ice  cream  parlors,  retail 
stores  and  establishments,  hospitals,  rest- 
rooms,  bathhouses,  race  covtfsee,  skating 
rinks,  amusement  and  recreation  parks, 
swimming  pools,  seashore  accommodations 
and  boardwalks,  public  libraries,  garages,  aU 
public  conveyances  and  public  housing 
projects. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Rhode  Islana 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  con- 
ciliation and  injunctive  forms  of  relief. 

26.  South  Dakota — Senate  bill  1  (1963)  : 
Establishments  covered:  Public  convey- 
ances, theater,  or  other  public  places  of 
amusement,  or  by  hotels,  motels,  barber- 
shops, saloons,  restaurants,  or  other  places  of 
refreshment,  entertainment,  or  aooommoda- 

tlons. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  fine  of  up 

to  $200. 

27.  Vermont— C.    29.    sections    1451     and 

1452: 

Establishments  covered:  Any  establish- 
ment which  caters  or  offers  its  services  or 
facilities  or  goods  to  the  general  public. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  fine  of  up 
to  $500.  or  imprisonment  up  to  30  days,  or 
both. 

28.  Washington— tlUe  49.60.010  to  49.60.- 
170;  title  9.91.010: 

Establishments  covered:  (1)  Any  place 
kept  for  gain  whether  conducted  for  the 
entertainment,  housing  or  lodging  of  tran- 
sient guests,  or  for  the  benefit,  lise  or  accom- 
modation of  those  seeking  health,  recreation 
or  rest,  or  for  the  burial  or  other  disposition 
of  human  remains,  or  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
merctiandise.  services,  or  other  personal 
property,  or  for  the  rendering  of  personal 
services,  or  for  public  conveyance  or  trans- 
portation or  for  the  garaging  of  vehicles,  or 
where  food  or  beverages  of  any  kind  are  sold 


for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  where 
medical  service  or  care  Is  made  available,  or 
any  place  of  public  amusement,  or  any  pub- 
lic libiBxy  or  educational  institution,  or 
schools  of  special  instruction,  or  nursery 
schools,  or  day  care  centers  or  children's 
camps;  publicly  assisted  housing;  employ- 
ment. ^  ,  .  .„ 
Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor; Washington  State  Board  Against 
Discrimination,  conciliatory  and  Injunctive 
relief  (seeking  of  any  civil  or  penal  remedy 
is  a  bar  to  application  to  the  commission). 
29  Wisconsin— section  942.24  (1955). 
Establishments  covered :  Inns,  restaurants, 
taverns,  barbershops  and  public  convey- 
ances. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  fine  of  up 
to  $200.  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  6  months, 
or  both:  civil,  damages,  not  less  than  $25 
plus  costs;  neither  relief  bars  the  other. 
30.  Wyoming — sections  6-63.1  and  6-83.2. 
Establishments  covered:  Places  or  agen- 
cies which  are  public  In  natiu-e.  or  which 
invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor, fine  of  up  to  $100.  or  Imprisorunent 
up  to  90  days,  or  both. 

District  of  Coliunblar-title  47.  sections 
2907.  2910.  and  2911: 

Establishments  covered:  Restaurants, 
hotels,  ice  cream  parlors,  saloons,  places 
where  soda  water  is  kept  for  sale,  barber- 
shops, bathhouses. 

Enforcement  sanctions:  Penal,  misde- 
meanor, fine  of  $100,  forfeiture  of  license, 
not  eligible  for  renewal  for  1  year. 

COMMON    LAW    HERrTAOI 

The  legal  theory  supporting  enactment 
of  title  n  Is  firmly  rooted  in  our  common 
law  heritage.   Blackstone  himself  writes : 

A  man  may  Justify  entering  into  an  Inn 
or  public  house,  without  the  leave  of  the 
owner  first  specially  asked;  becavise  when 
a  man  professes  the  keeping  of  such  Inn  or 
public  house,  he  thereby  gives  a  general  li- 
cense to  any  person  to  enter  his  doors 
(Commentary,  8,  p.  168   (212)). 

So  we  are  not  proposing  anything 
radical.  Blackstone  is  not  known  as  a 
radical.  In  fact,  he  was  quite  a  conser- 
vative man. 

As  early  as  1450  a  case  was  success- 
fully prosecuted  for  refusal  to  serve.  In 
fact,  during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  the  duty  to  serve  all  who  came 
was  covered  by  criminal  law.  In  an 
anonymous  case  in  1623,  the  court  held: 

An  action  on  the  case  lyeth  against  an 
Innkeeper  who  denies  lodging  to  a  traveller 
for  his  money.  If  he  hath  spare  lodging:  be- 
cause he  hath  subjected  himself  to  keep  a 
common  inn. 

In  the  case  of  Lane  v.  Cotton  (1701), 
the  court  held: 

Wherever  any  subject  take  upon  himself 
a  public  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
subjects,  he  Is  eo  ipso  bound  to  serve  the 
subject  in  all  the  things  that  are  within  the 
reach  and  comprehension  of  such  an  office, 
under  pain  of  an  action  against  him.  •  •  • 
If  an  innkeeper  refuse  to  entertain  a  guest, 
when  his  house  is  not  full,  an  action  will 
lie  against  him. 

So  this  provision  of  title  n  is  not  a 
machination  of  a  radical,  evil  mind. 
Title  n  is  in  the  tradition  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  common  law. 

In  summary,  the  responsibUities  of 
those  persons  engaged  in  occupations 
which  serve  the  public  to  serve  all  the 
public  runs  to  the  very  heart  of  our  An- 
glo-Saxon legal  heritage.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  these  historical  precedents  are 
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frequently  overlooked  by  the  opponents 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

When  we  read  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  is  an  intrusion  upon  private 
rights  and  a  mailed  fist  of  governmental 
power,  I  wish  that  those  who  make  that 
charge  would  examine  the  common  law 
and  the  constitutional  law  cases,  "ms 
evidence  proves  that  public  accommoda- 
tions should  be  available  without  dis- 
crimination, as  part  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
legal  heritage.  We  should  not  even  have 
to  legislate  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter- but  apparently  we  do,  because  of  the 
refusal  of  some  to  abide  by  what  has  gen- 
erally been  accepted  as  custom  and  the 
common  law. 

Moreover,    the    Supreme    Court    has 
twice  sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
State  and  local  public  accommodations 
laws     In  Boh-Lo  Excursion  Co.  v.  Michi- 
gan (333  U.S.  28  (1948) ) ,  the  Court  sus- 
tained a  State  public  accommodations 
law  applied  to  an  excursion  boat  which 
had  refused  passage  to  a  Negro,  against 
objections  that  it  interfered  with  inter- 
state commerce.    The  Court  referred  to 
the  law  as  "one  of  the  familiar  type  en- 
acted by  many  States"  (334  U.S.  at  33). 
It  emphasized  that  the  State  law  "con- 
tains nothing  out  of  harmony  with  our 
Federal  policy,"  and  pointed  out  that 
"Federal  legislation  has  indicated  a  na- 
tional policy  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion" in  interstate  transportation   (333 
U  S.  at  37) .    The  State  court  had  held 
that  the  law  was  consistent  with  due 
process  and  counsel  did  not  even  argue 
this  point  in  the  Supreme  Court.     In 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Thompson  Co. 
(346  US.  100  (1953)),  a  public  accom- 
modations law  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  sustained  as  applied  to  a  restau- 
rant which  had  refused  to  serve  Negroes. 
So  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
constitutional  basis  for  the   bUl.    The 
only  question  is  whether  we  have  the 
moral  fiber  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  which  has  developed. 

In  Railway  Mail  Assn.  v.  Corst  (326 
US  88  (1945)),  a  provision  of  the  New 
York  civil  rights  law  which  prohibited  a 
labor  organization  from  denying  any 
person  membership,  or  equal  treatment, 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  creed  was 
challenged.  The  Court  stated— at  page 
94: 

We  see  no  constitutional  basis  for  the  con- 
tention that  a  State  cannot  protect  workers 
from  exclusion  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  by  an  organization,  function- 
ing under  the  protection  of  the  State,  which 
holds  Itself  out  to  represent  the  general  busi- 
ness needs  of  employees. 


of  title  n.  It  reflects  our  deepest  moral 
feelings.  It  meets  an  urgent  economic 
and  social  need.  It  must  be  enacted 
without  delay. 


The  right  of  a  private  association  to 
choose  its  own  members  is  certainly  en- 
titied  to  as  much  respect  as  the  right  of 
a  businessman  to  choose  his  customers. 

In  light  of  these  decisions,  it  is  clear 
that  a  public  accommodations  law,  such 
as  is  proposed  in  titie  H  of  H.R.  7152.  is 
a  "regulation  which  is  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  its  subject  and  is  adopted  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,"  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  due  process  guaranteed 
by  the  fifth  amendment.  See  West 
Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish  (300  U.S.  371. 
379(1937)).  ^  ^    ^^ 

There  is  then  no  real  question  as  to  the 
reasonableness  or  the  constitutionality 


PUBLIC    TACILrrT    AND    SCHOOL    DESBGRIGATION ! 
TTTLES    in    AND    IV 

Mr.  President,  tiUes  m  and  IV  of  the 
bill  may  be  considered  together,  since 
both  deal  with  desegregation  of  publicly 
owned  facilities.  .^     »i.x 

Title  IV  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  public  school— includ- 
ing coUege— desegregation  suits  where  he 
ceitifies  that  he  has  received  a  signed 
complaint  from  parties  injured  by  segre- 
gation and  that  these  parties  are,  m  his 
judgment,  unable  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for 

relief 

Title  in  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suits  under  similiar  cir- 
cumstances for  the  desegregation  of 
other  public  facilities,  such  as  parks, 
playgrounds,  libraries,  and  museums, 
which  are  owned  or  operated  by  State  or 
local  governmental  units.  He  would  also 
be  authorized  to  intervene  in  such  suits 
brought  by  a  private  party,  as  well  as  in 
any  other  suit  brought  by  a  private  party 
based  on  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

These  provisions  in  titles  HI  and  IV 
create  no  new  rights.    They  impose  no 
new  duties  on  local  officials,  since  such 
officials  are  already  under  a  long-de- 
clared constitutional  duty  not  to  segre- 
gate or  otherwise  discriminate.     They 
merely  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  sue  on  behalf  of  the  United  Stetes  to 
enforce  what  the  Constitution  itself  re- 
quires    At  present  only  a  private  civil 
action  can  be  brought  in  these  situations. 
And  the  process  of  private  litigation  has 
proved  insufficient  to  vindicate  the  clear 
rights  conferred  by  the  14th  amendment. 
It  is  now  10  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  held,  in    Brown  against  Board  of 
Education,  that  the  Constitution  com- 
manded an  end  to  racial  segregation  In 
public  schools.    Yet,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
in  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana   Mississippi.   North   Carolina,   and 
South  Carolina  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
Negro  pupils  in  biracial  districts  are  en- 
rolled in  desegregated  schools. 

Other  percentages  are:  Florida,  1.53; 
Tennessee.  2.71;  Texas,  4.29;  Virginia. 
1  57  For  the  South  as  a  whole  the  per- 
centage is  1.06.  Source:  Southern  Edu- 
cation Reporting  Service,  Statistical 
Summary  of  School  Segregation  and  De- 
segregation, 1963-64. 

Three  States— Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina— had,  as  of  last  Au- 
gust, not  a  single  Negro  chUd  registered 
to  attend  a  white  school  below  the  col- 
lege level;  Alabama  now  has  11,  South 
Carolina  10,  and  Mississippi  still  has 
none  In  11  Southern  States,  the  over- 
all percentage  of  Negro  children  in  school 
with  whites  is  less  than  1  percent. 

Children  who  were  entering  segregated 
primary'  schools  when  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  Brown  case  are  now  attend- 
ing segregated  high  schools.  We  can 
never  make  up  the  loss  to  their  educa- 
tion; but  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  to  see  to  it  that  children  who  will 
enter  segregated  kindergarten  next  faU 
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will  not  be  graduating  from  a  segregatec 
high  school  in  1978. 

Ten  years  of  private  litigation  has  pro 
duced  a  1 -percent  rate  of  school  deseg 
regation  in  these  11  States — far  less  in 
some  of  them.  At  this  rate,  the  14Ui 
amendment  will  not  become  a  reality  in 
these  States  for  centuries.  There  am 
nearly  2,000  biracial  school  district? 
which  are  still  totally  segregated.  Thi 
means  that  nearly  2,000  separate  law 
suits  may  be  required  to  bring  abou 
compliance  with  the  Constitution, 
single  lawsuit  in  a  single  school  distric 
can  take  many  vears,  and  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Stubborn  litiga  • 
tion  may  occur  over  numerous  features 
of  a  plan  of  desegregation,  over  numer  ■ 
ous  questions  of  compliance,  and  even 
over  the  status  of  each  individual  pupil 
under  a  pupil  placement  law.  Repeated 
appeals  may  be  taken.  And  the  cost  Ip 
very  great. 

KEW    ORLEANS    SCHOOL    CASE:    DELIBERATE   SPEE|> 
IN   PRACTICE 

Examination  of  what  has  happened  i 
individual    cases    tells    the    story    ver; 
clearly,  and  demonstrates  why  so  littl 
progress  has  been  made.    The  story 
one  such  case,  in  the  city  of  New  Orlea 
has  been  well  told  in  the  opinion  of  th 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  i 
Bxish   V.   Orleans   Parish   School   Boar 
(308  P.  2d  491)      The  court's  opinio 
written  in  August  1962,  states: 

This  case   is  "Exhibit  A"   for  "dellbera 
speed."    It  goes  back  to  November  1951.  whe 
certain  Negro   children,   through   their   p>a 
ents,  petitioned  the  Orleans  Parish  Board 
desegregate  the  Orleans  public  schools   (306 
P.  2d  at  492). 

Suit  was  instituted  in  1952.  The  cas; 
waited  until  the  Supreme  Court  decidej 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  in  19J 
and  1955  (347  U.S.  483:  and  349  U. 
249).  In  1956  the  district  court  ordered 
the  New  Orleans  School  Board  to  obey 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  school  board 
appealed;  the  judgment  of  the  distriqt 
court  was  affirmed.  The  school  boarti 
sought  certiorari  from  the  Supreme 
Court:  it  was  denied.  The  school  boarl 
then  returned  to  the  district  court  and 
moved  that  the  injunction — a  simple  or- 
der to  begin  considering  ways  in  whici 
to  comply  with  a  clear  rule  of  law — be 
vacated.  This  essentially  dilatory  ani 
frivolous  motion  was  of  course  denle<|. 
Again  the  school  board  appealed  and 
lost,  again  it  sought  review  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  was  denied.  A  third 
time  the  school  board  attacked  the  oi 
der  in  the  district  court;  a  third  time 
appealed  the  denial  of  that  attack.  Af  t( 
this  third  appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  tl 
school  board  did  not  seek  certiorari, 
this  time,  however,  it  was  1959. 
school  board  had  managed  to  postpoi 
even  the  beginning  of  thought  about  de 
segregation  for  3  more  years. 

During  this  time  forces  had  built 
that  were  to  make  legal  delays  supeif- 
fluous.  Immediately  after  the  issuance 
of  the  1956  injunction  the  Louislama 
Legislature  enacted  a  massive  body  of 
laws  intended  to  preserve  segregation  iki 
the  schools.  When  the  district  court 
ordered  the  school  board  to  file  a  plan-^ 
not  to  begin  desegregation,  but  only  to 
file  a  plan  for  desegregation — a  Louisi- 


ana court  ruled  that  under  one  of  these 
State  laws,  the  legislature  and  not  the 
board  had  the  right  to  change  the  racial 
situation  in  the  schools.  Thus  the  local 
board,  with  its  unique  knowledge  of  local 
conditions,  was  kept  from  participation 
in  the  drawing  of  a  desegregation  plan. 
The  district  court  was  forced  to  draw  its 
own  without  the  board's  assistance. 

The  district  court's  plan  was  not  radi- 
cal. It  affected  not  at  all  children  then 
attending  school.  It  provided  that  in 
September  1960 — 6  years  after  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Brown  case — children  enter- 
ing the  first  grade  could  enter  either  the 
formerly  all-white  or  the  formerly  all- 
Negro  schools  nearest  their  homes,  at 
their  option.  The  school  board  could 
transfer  students  from  school  to  school, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  do  so  on  consid- 
erations of  race. 

Even  this  moderate  plan  was  too  much 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  State 
attorney  general  obtained,  in  the  Loui- 
siana courts,  an  injunction  against  the 
school  board,  forbidding  it  to  obey  the 
Federal  court  order.  Then  the  Gover- 
nor, acting  under  a  law  passed  for  the 
occasion,  took  over  control  of  the  New 
Orleans  public  schools.  Again  it  was 
necessary  to  go  to  Federal  court,  this 
time  for  an  injunction  against  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officials  to  pre- 
vent them  from  interfering  in  the  orderly 
progress  of  desegregation.  Again  the 
State  used  the  processes  of  law  to  delay 
the  granting  of  constitutional  rights; 
again  it  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  was  repulsed. 

The  way  now  seemed  clear  for  the 
school  board;  and  that  board,  in  pub- 
lic session,  announced  its  intention  to 
comply  with  the  court  orders  and  adopt 
the  grade-a-year  plan.  But,  as  the  fifth 
circuit  noted: 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  did  not  remain 
idle.  The  Governor  of  the  State  called  five 
consecutive  extra  sessions  of  the  legislature 
(unprecedented  In  Louisiana)  for  the  pvir- 
pose  of  preventing  the  board  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  desegregation  program.  Among 
other  actions,  the  legislature  seized  the 
funds  of  the  Orleans  Parish  School  Board, 
forbade  baniis  to  lend  money  to  the  board, 
removed  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  State  the 
bank  which  has  honored  payroll  checks  is- 
sued by  the  school  board,  ordered  a  school 
holiday  on  November  14  [the  day  on  which 
desegregation  was  to  commence]  addressed 
out  of  oCace  four  of  the  five  members  of  the 
board,  later  repealed  the  act  creating  the 
txDard,  then  on  two  occasions  created  a  new 
school  board  for  Orleans  Parish,  still  later 
addressed  out  of  oflBce  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Orleans  Parish,  and  dismissed  the 
board's  attorney.  The  Federal  courts  de- 
clared these  and  a  large  bundle  of  related 
acts  unconstitutional. 

I  would  think  so.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  defiance  of 
the  Federal  court  and  of  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  a  court  decision  whose  con- 
stitutionality had  not  been  contested. 
Again  be  it  noted  that  removal  of  these 
unconstitutional  barriers  to  the  carrying 
out  of  orderly  desegregation  by  the  local 
authorities  required  three  cases  before  a 
three-judge  district  court,  and  three  ap- 
peals to  the  Supreme  Court.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  1960.  which  was  several  years 
later,  4  little  Negro  girls — out  of  134 
Negro  children  who  had  applied — were 


admitted    to    white    schools    in    New 
Orleans. 

Think  of  the  time  that  has  been  con- 
sumed and  the  money  and  resources  that 
were  involved  to  permit  four  fine  little 
girls  to  attend  a  school  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  had 
ruled  that  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  who  threw 
stones,  demonstrated,  and  rioted  in  pro- 
test would  prefer  now  to  forget  what 
followed.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would 
prefer  that  it  had  never  happened. 

I  do  not  recite  these  circumstances  to 
irritate  old  wounds.  I  merely  point  out 
those  things  to  show  why  title  IV  is  in 
the  bill. 

The  school  year  ended  more  quietly. 
In  September  1961  eight  more  Negro 
children  were  admitted  to  white  schools. 

In  1962  the  plaintiflfs — new  plaintiffs 
joined  in  the  suits  as  the  original  ones 
were  finishing  their  schooling  in  segre- 
gated schools — alleged  that  Louisiana's 
pupil  placement  law  was  being  applied 
so  as  to  maintain  segregation.  The  dis- 
trict court  found  the  proof  supported 
this  allegation  and,  in  August  1962,  the 
court  of  appeals  affirmed  this  finding 
and  ordered  the  school  board  to  adopt 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  desegregation, 
at  the  rate  of  one  grade  a  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  grade. 

Thus,  after  10  years  of  litigation,  the 
original  plaintiffs  got  no  relief  whatever. 
Twelve  Negro  children,  out  of  55,000  In 
the  parish,  had  been  admitted  to  white 
schools.  And  the  courts  had  ordered 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  desegregation,  at 
the  rate  of  one  grade  a  year. 

Why  had  so  much  painful  effort,  so 
much  legal  work  and  expense,  accom- 
plished so  little?  The  candid  answer  is 
that  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  used  all 
the  legal  devices  at  its  command,  and 
every  opportunity  for  delay  which  the 
law  affords,  in  a  conscious,  deliberate 
effort  not  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  not  to  allow  the  Negro  children 
their  plain  constitutional  rights. 

I  single  out  this  case  as  an  example 
because  the  story  is  so  clearly  told  in  the 
court's  opinion,  not  because  it  is  unique. 
The  pattern  has  been  similar  in  other 
States  with  segregated  schools — a  delib- 
erate design  to  resist,  delay,  and  obstruct 
by  every  possible  means,  with  the  State 
arraying  all  its  resources  and  legal 
skill — paid  for  with  taxpayers'  funds — 
to  make  it  as  expensive,  time  consuming, 
and  burdensome  as  possible  for  individ- 
ual citizens  to  obtain  their  clear  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  one  case  set- 
tles the  issue  in  a  State,  I  can  point  to 
the  situation  in  Virginia,  where  there 
have  been  separate  lawsuits  in  Char- 
lottesville (extending  over  7  years  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts,  with  repeated  ap- 
peals) ,  Powhatan,  Richmond,  Roanoke, 
Norfolk,  Alexandria,  and  Arlington.  In 
each  case  the  courts  were  dealing  with 
the  same  system  and  pattern  of  segrega- 
tion, the  same  State  educational  system, 
and  the  same  governing  law  (both  State 
and  Federal).  Yet  issues  which  were 
decided  for  one  school  district  had  to  be 
litigated  all  over  again  in  the  next  one, 
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and  the  next,  said  the  next;  nothing  was 
taken  as  settled. 

SEPARATE    IS    NOT    EQUAL 

It  must  be  emphasized,  moreover,  that 
the  result  has  been  to  deny  growing  chil- 
dren the  kind  of  education  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  the  psychological  and  social  dis- 
advantages inherent  in  any  system  of 
segregation,  with  all  its  hurtful  implica- 
tion of  a  superior  and  an  inferior  race. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  plain  fact  that  sep- 
arate is  not  equal,  and  never  has  been, 
as  all  of  us  have  known  for  a  long  time. 

For  example,  look  at  the  situation  In 
New  Orleans.  The  record  in  the  Bush 
case  shows  that  the  average  class  in  the 
Negro  elementary  schools  had  38.3  pu- 
pils; in  the  white  schools,  28.7.  In  the 
Negro  elementary  schools  each  teacher 
had  an  average  of  36  pupils;  in  the  white 
schools,  26.1.  White  classes  met  in  reg- 
ular classrooms;  many  Negro  classes  met 
in  rooms  converted  from  stages,  janitors' 
quarters,  libraries,  and  teachers'  lounges. 
Fully  10  percent  of  the  Negro  children — 
over  5,500 — were  on  "platoon"  or  split 
shift  attendance. 

Mississippi  affords  another  example. 
Mississippi's  schools  are  still  100-percent 
segregated,  10  years  after  the  Brown 
case.  Although  half  the  pupils  in  that 
State  are  Negro,  the  biennial  report  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  edu- 
cation shows  that  only  7  Negro  high 
schools  are  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  while  82  white  high 
schools  are  accredited.  Of  Mississinpi's 
82  counties,  fully  9  have  no  Negro 
high  schools  at  all— and  in  2  of  these 
counties  (Noxubee  and  Tunica)  there  are 
5  t'mes  as  many  Negro  students  as 
white  students.  And  almost  twice  as 
much  is  spent  on  instruction  of  each 
white  pupil  as  is  spent  on  each  Negro 
pupil  statewide.  In  some  counties,  over 
10  times  as  much  is  spent  per  white  pupil 
as  is  spent  per  Negro  pupil. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
further  statistical  data  on  the  inequality 
of  Negro  and  white  educational  facilities 
in  Mississippi.  These  figures  all  come 
from  official  documents  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Average  annual  salary  of  classroom 
teachers,  1961-62;  White.  $3,742.39;  Negro, 
$3,236.75. 

Source:  Statistical  Data,  School  Session 
1961-62,  Mississippi  State  Department  of 
Education  (1962) ,  p.  42. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio:  White,  1  teacher  for 
each  23  Juplls;  Negro,  1  teacher  for  each  28.5 
pupils. 

Bourse:  Ibid,  pages  1,  39;  computed  on 
average  dally  attendance. 

Percentage  of  public  schools  accredited  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi :  Elementary  schools, 
white,  96.9  percent:  Negro,  44.3  percent: 
junior  high  schools,  white.  100  percent; 
Negro,  89.7  percent:  high  schools,  white,  100 
percent:  Negro.  76.3  percent. 

Source :  Biennial  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions of  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
to  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  for  the  scho- 
lastic years  1959-60  and  1960-61,  page  137. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  kind  of  dis- 
crimination and  unequal  treatment  is 


not  confined  to  Mississippi.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  all  too  common  in  some  parts 
of  this  country.  I  have  been  able  to 
find  figures  comparing  per-pupil  ex- 
penditures for  whites  and  Negroes  in  six 
States  where  the  public  schools  are  al- 
most totally  segregated.  These  figures 
all  come  from  official  reports  of  the 
individual  States,  and  they  reveal  a 
shocking  pattern  of  inequality.  In  five 
of  these  six  States  Negro  schoolchildren 
are  short  changed.  Much  less  is  spent 
for  each  Negro  pupil  than  for  each  white 
student.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  these  statistics  showing  that  seg- 
regated schools  are  not  equal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Annual  ExPENDrrtrRE  per  Pttpil 

Alabama:    White,   $182.68;    Negro,    $161.77. 

Arkansas:    White,  $246;    Negro,  $197. 

LouUiana:  White,  $234;  Negro,  $182. 

North  Carolina:  White  $172;  Negro.  $165. 

Mississippi:  White,  $173.42;  Negro,  $117.10. 

Source:  All  figures  are  from  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  respective  State  boards 
of  education.  Figures  for  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  are  based  on  average  dally 
attendance. 

EFFECT  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thus  far  I  have 
talked  about  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  situation  in  higher 
education  is  also  appalling.  In  its  1960 
Report  on  Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws 
in  Public  Higher  Education,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  found  that,  in  the 
academic  year  1959-60,  at  least  86  of  the 
211  public  higher  educational  institu- 
tions formerly  open  only  to  white  stu- 
dents in  the  17  Southern  States  contin- 
ued to  exclude  Negro  applicants  on  the 
ground  of  race  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  land  (p.  265).  Moreover,  where  Ne- 
groes have  been  admitted  there  has  tend- 
ed to  be  token  integration  only — one  or 
two  Negro  students.  And  even  these  vic- 
tories have  been  achieved  only  after 
strenuous  efforts. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  aver- 
age length  of  Federal  lawsuits  to  obtain 
admission  to  colleges  and  universities, 
where  an  appeal  was  taken  (as  it  usually 
is) ,  was  over  2Vi  years — page  269. 

We  are  dealing,  then,  with  a  gross  dep- 
rivation of  educational  opportunities. 
We  are  dealing  with  massive  efforts  to 
block  desegregation  through  the  courts, 
by  constant  appeals  and  by  ignoring 
court  orders,  by  thinking  up  ever  more 
ingenious  schemes  with  which  to  deny 
equal  desegregated  education  to  millions 
of  Negro  children.  And  thus  far,  we 
have  been  dealing  with  it  by  saying  to 
the  Negro,  "Sue  for  your  rights  in  the 
courts — with  your  own  lawyers,  your 
own  resources,  your  own  children's  lives." 

COST  OF  LITIGATION 

What  does  all  this  litigation  cost?  One 
indication  is  given  by  the  case  of  NAACP 
v.  Patty  (159  F.  Supp.  503  (E.D.  Va.. 
1958)),  6  years  ago,  in  which  the  court 
stated  that  the  cost  to  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  of  litigating  a  case  going  to  the 
Supreme  Court  "in  which  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  governing  racial  problems  are 
laid  down"  was  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 


In  Brown  v.  The  Board  of  Education,  it 
was  over  $200,000. 

Another  estimate  is  that  the  cost  of  a 
single  trial  in  the  district  court,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  an 
ai^lication  for  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  from  $15,000  to  $18,000 — letter 
from  Gordon  Tiffany,  staff  director. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  January  29, 

1960,  CONGRISSIONAL  RECORD,  VOlumC  106, 

part  3,  pp.  3663-4.  In  New  Orleans,  there 
were  six  such  appeals.  It  cost  New  Or- 
leans Negroes  something  like  $8,000  per 
child  to  secure  to  these  12  children  their 
constitutional  rights  as  Americana. 

The  burden  of  this  litigation  to  put  the 
Constitution  into  effect  Is  csuried  by  In- 
dividuals who  volunteer,  at  great  per- 
sonal cost,  to  vindicate  rights  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.  It  falls  on  members 
of  a  minority  group  which,  in  general,  is 
the  least  well  to  do,  least  well  educated, 
and  most  vulnerable  to  economic  and 
other  pressures.  One  measure  of  the 
status  of  Negroes  in  the  States  of  the  old 
Confederacy  is  that  in  those  11  States 
there  were  a  total  of  305  Negro  lawyers 
in  1960.  Louisiana  had  19.  Alabama  18, 
South  Carolina  13.  Georgia  12,  and  Mis- 
sissippi 4.  To  these  one  might  add  the 
legal  resources  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  whose  legal  defense  department 
has  the  imposing  staff  of  nine  lawyers. 

I  need  not  labor  any  more  the  point 
that  private  litigation,  financed  with  pri- 
vate funds,  is  just  not  adequate  to  do  the 
job  that  has  to  be  done  to  make  effective 
the  clear  constitutional  rights  of  school- 
children, white  and  Negro,  to  attend 
schools  that  are  free  from  racial  segrega- 
tion or  discrimination.  Indeed,  the 
point  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  newspaper. 

ASSISTANCE    TO     SECURE    DESEGREGATION     OF 
SCHOOLS 

In  the  case  of  schools  and  colleges, 
litigation  alone  is  not  enough.  Title  IV 
provides  also  for  affirmative  assistance 
in  meeting  practical  problems.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
upon  the  request  of  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  authorities,  to  assist  local 
school  boards  in  dealing  with  problems 
arising  from  desegregation.  Such  as- 
sistance would  include  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  desegregation  plans, 
and  grants  and  contracts  for  special 
training  for  school  personnel  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  educational  problems 
arising  from  desegregation.  This  as- 
sistance would  be  available  whether  de- 
segregation was  being  carried  out  at  the 
instance  of  the  local  authorities  or  under 
court  order,  but  acceptance  of  the  as- 
sistance would  be  entirely  optional  with 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner would  be  given  no  coercive  powers. 

These  provisions  recognize  that  segre- 
gation in  schools  is  a  problem  which 
concerns  all  Americans  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  We  should  not  simply 
stand  back  and  say  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, "Desegregate."  Teachers  and 
school  officials  who  have  not  experienced 
the  problems  involved  in  merging  two 
formerly  separate  school  systems  into 
one  can  benefit  greatly  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  localities  which  have  met 
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and    solved    similar    problems.    School 
administrators  should  have  at  their  dis-  I 
posal  adequate  funds  for  training  and] 
adjustment  programs.     It  is  vital  that^ 
in  providing  equal  education  to  Negroes, 
we  do  not  lower  the  quality  of  education 
overall.  I 

Title  rv  also  provides,  in  section  402,; 
for  a  survey  and  report  to  Congress.  by| 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  concern- 1 
ing  "the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  individuals 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  reUglon,  or 
national  origin"  in  public  schools  and 
colleges.  This  survey  will  cover  not  only 
the  continued  existence  of  unconstitu- 
tional racial  segregation,  but  all  forms  of] 
discrimination  and  inequality  of  treat-i 

ment.  j 

The  existence  of  inequality,  of  depri-^ 
vatlon   of  educational  opportunity  be-j 
cause  of  race  and  color,  is  obvious.    Bufl 
their  extent  Is  not  yet  fully  known.    Art 
authoritative  survey  and  report  is  needed, 
and  will  be  most  useful  to  the  Congress' 
to  educators,  and  to  the  public.    Sine 
the   matter   to   be   reported   on   Is  no 
merely  the  statistics  as  to  the  extent  o 
segregation  and  desegregation  but  th 
quality  of  education  available  to  whlte^ 
and  Negroes,  it  Is  appropriate  that  rel 
sponsibility  for  the  survey  and  report  b^ 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Educationj. 

DESEGREGATION    OT    PUBLIC    FAClLITIEa 

In  the  school  cases  there  may  be  justij 
flcation  for  a  gradual  approach  in  carry^ 
ing  out  a  plan  of  desegregation,  although 
none  for  delay  in  starting  the  process. 
There  can  be  no  justiflcatlon  for  any  de*- 
lay  in  making  fully  available  to  all  clti«- 
zens,  the  parks,  playgroimds.  libraries, 
and   other    public    facilities    built    anil 
maintained  with  taxes  paid  by  all  citi- 
zens.    As  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared, in  a  case  involving  such  facilltie 
"The  basic  guarantees  of  our  Constit 
tion  are  warrants  for  the  here  and  now" 
(.Watson  V.  City  of  Memphis,  373  U.S.  52 
533   (1963)).     Yet  here,  too,  the  cleafr 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  are  bei 
made  effective  only  by  costly  and  tlm 
consuming  litigation,  in  city  after  clt 
It  is  almost  unthinkable  to  me  that 
citizen  should  have  to  spend  3  years 
litigation  and  take  a  case  to  the  U.S.  S 
preme  Court,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  cf 
dollars,  in  order  to  be  able  to  walk  In  a 
city  park  that  he  helped  pay  for:  to  play 
on  a  city  golf  course  that  he  helped  pay 
for;  to  enter  a  city  art  museum  that  1-  e 
helped  to  pay  for;  or  to  have  his  chl - 
dren  play  In  a  city  playgroimd  that  he 
helped  pay  for.    Yet  that  was  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  in  the  Watson  case.  ; 

It  is  wholly  appropriate  that  the  At- 
torney General,  a  public  official,  should 
be  authorized  in  title  HI  and  title  IV  to 
sue  to  maintain  the  clear  constitutional 
rights  of  a  large  segment  of  the  public. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said :  , 

There  Is  the  highest  public  Interest  in  me 
due  observance  of  all  the  constitutional 
gxiarantees,  Including  these  that  bear  most 
directly  on  private  rights;  and  we  thlnkjlt 
perfectly  competent  for  Congress  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  be  the  guardian  of  ttiat 
public  Interest  in  a  suit  for  Injunctive  relief. 
United  States  v.  Raines.  362  U.S.  17.  27  (I960) . 
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This  statement  was  made  of  the  rlgjht 
given   the   United   States   by   the  ClVll 


Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960  to  sue  to 
vindicate  the  constitutional  right  to  vote. 
The  Court's  reasoning  Is  Just  as  appli- 
cable to  suits  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the 
public— all  the  public— to  use  the  pubhc 
parks,  playgrovmds,  bviildlngs,  and 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  you  attempted 
to  go  into  Rock  Creek  Park  with  your 
loved  ones  on  Sunday,  but  discovered  you 
first  had  to  go  to  court  for  authority  to 
use  these  public  faciliUes?  How  long 
would  most  white  citizens  tolerate  such 
a  state  of  affairs? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Negroes  demon- 
strate? I  abhor  instances  of  violence 
and  disorder.  I  deeply  regret  them;  but 
people  cannot  be  abused  for  years  with- 
out repercussions. 

I  often  wonder  how  the  American 
Negro  has  kept  himself  clean  from  the 
forces    of    subversion   for    these   many 

years.  ^        ..    . 

It  is  nothing  short  of  amazing  that 
the  American  Negro  has  been  so  patient. 
If  such  things  had  happened  to  my  fam- 
ily  I  would  not  have  been  patient. 

Put  yourself  in  the  other  man's  shoes, 
or  as  the  old  Indian  said.  "Let  me  walk 
a  mile  in  the  other  man's  moccasins." 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you." 

Mr.  President,  when  we  deny  a  person 
the  right  to  enter  a  museum  or  a  U- 
brary  because  of  race,  when  we  deny 
him  access  to  a  pubUc  park  because  of 
race   when  we  do  that,  in  America,  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave— America,   the   Beautiful,    as   we 
say— there  is  something  wrong.    That  is 
why  title  rV  is  in  the  bill.    It  Is  not  in 
the  bill  because  some  radical  designed 
it    It  is  in  the  bill  to  prevent  radicalism. 
We  say,  "You  are  colored.    Get  away 
from  the  lunch  counter.     You  may  be 
good  enough  to  prepare  the  food  but  do 
not  sit  down  and  eat  it.    You  may  be 
good  enough  to  flght  for  your  country 
and  die  for  your  country,  but  do  not  try 
to  live  in  it  peacefully." 
I  reject  that  kind  of  philosophy. 
In   a  sense,  America  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  of  anticolonialism. 
Those  of  us  who  seek  to  impose  this  yoke 
of  superiority— which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  refined  definition  of  the 
ugly  practice  of  colonialism — will  find 
that    the    yoke    of   superiority   will   be 
ripped  from  our  hands.    We  can  either 
drop  it  peacefully  and  treat  our  fellow 
citizens  as  human  beings  or  it  will  be 
torn  from  us— and  rightly  it  should. 

That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
The  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  decide 
the  issue  with  due  process  of  law,  or  will 
it  be  decided  in  the  streets  and  back 
alleys  with  clubs  and  violence?  That 
is  the  question.  .^  ^  w 

The  question  is:  Will  it  be  decided  by 
men  who  love  their  covmtry  and  the 
Constitution,  or  will  it  be  decided  by 
those  who  would  subvert  it? 

The  Senate  has  a  choice.  If  we  have 
to  stay  here  for  many  months  to  make 
that  choice,  we  will  do  it.  There  wlU  be 
no  weakening.  If  the  American  Negro 
can  wait  a  hundred  years  for  the  prom- 
ises In  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
to  become  a  reality.  I  can  wait  for  a 
hundred  weeks.  If  necessary.  In  this  de- 
bate. 


This  debate  will  resolve  the  fimda- 
mental  proposit  as  to  whether  we 
really  believe  thut  men  and  women  are 
entitled  to  full  civil  equality.  If  we  do 
not  believe  It,  we  should  say  so;  then  we 
can  relegate  ourselves  to  the  past  in  the 
history  of  great  nations.  But  If  we  do 
believe  it,  we  should  say  so,  and  we  shall 
stand  high  and  strong  In  the  great  his- 
tory of  nations. 
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RIGHT    OF     ATTORNET    GENERAL    TO    SUB:     AMPLE 
PRSCEDKNTS    EXIST 

We  commonly  rely  on  public  ofiBcials 
to  enforce  public  rights  even  though  pri- 
vate interests  are  also  Involved.  The 
public's  right  to  free  competition  under 
the  antitrust  laws  is  enforced  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  United  States  brings 
suit  to  enforce  payment  of  tariffs  levied 
to  protect  American  manufacturers. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
brings  suits  to  enjoin  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices by  employers  and  employees.  I 
call  attention  to  a  study,  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volimie  106,  part 
3,  page  3665.  which  lists  nearly  30  statutes 
providing  for  injunction  suits  by  the 
United  States  in  situations  where  private 
interests  may  also  be  affected. 

In  all  these  situations  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  sue  because  It  is 
asserting  and  vindicating  the  public  in- 
terest, not  private  rights.  The  national 
interest  at  stake  in  titles  m  and  IV  is 
second  to  none  in  priority.  It  is  con- 
cerned not  with  economic  rights  but  with 
human  rights— rights  to  an  education,  to 
the  use  of  public  facilities,  to  hold  one's 
head  up  in  dignity  and  equality.  It  is 
concerned  not  with  statutory  policies 
which  may  come  and  go,  but  with  the 
fundamentals  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  the  basic  political  and  moral 
principles  which  we  proclaim  and  em- 
body to  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  case  which  more  clearly  justifies 
an  authorization  to  the  United  States  to 
sue  In  the  public  interest. 

Nevertheless,  the  provisions  of  titles 
m    and  IV  are  considerably  more  re- 
stricted than  most  of  these  other  statu- 
tory provisions.    The  Attorney  General 
may  sue  to  protect  economic  rights  of 
businessmen,  regardless  of  their  ability 
to  finance  and  conduct  effective  litiga- 
tion on  their  own  behalf.    But  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  bring  suit  under  titles  HI  and 
IV  to  protect  human  rights  which  are 
not  capable  of  measurement  in  economic 
terms  only  if  he  certifies  first,  that  the 
private  Individuals  affected  are  unable, 
directly  or  through  other  Interested  per- 
sons and  organizations,  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effec- 
tive legal  representation,  or  second,  that 
Institution  of  the  suit  would  jeopardize 
the  employment  or  economic  standing  of. 
or  might  result  In  Injury  or  economic 
damages  to,  such  persons,  their  families, 
or  their  property. 

Section  301(b)  of  the  title  sets  out  In 
some  detail  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  person  may  be  deemed  incapa- 
ble of  bringing  suit.  The  financial  test 
Imposed  Is  not  met  simply  because  the 
bringing  of  suit  would  be  a  financial  bur- 
den, as  It  often  Is.  The  complainant 
must  be  unable,  either  alone  or  through 


interested  persons  or  organizations,  to 
bear  the  costs  of  litigation  or  to  obtain 
effective  counsel.  Alternatively,  he  may 
be  considered  unable  to  sue  if  to  do  so 

would  result  in  economic  or  personal 
jeopardy  to  him  or  his  family. 

The  piirpose  of  the  reqxilrement  that 
the  Attorney  General  first  find  that  the 
injured  party  Is  unable  to  bring  suit  Is 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  Involved  when  private  parties  are 
able  to  undertake  necessary  legal  action. 

The  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  state  in  his  complaint  that  he  has 
received  a  complaint  and  that  in  his 
judgment  the  persons  who  complained 
are  unable  to  initiate  or  maintain  appro- 
priate legal  proceedings.  These  state- 
ments by  the  Attorney  General  will  not 
be  subject  to  challenge  either  by  the 
defendants  or  by  the  court.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  the  Attorney  Greneral 
be  required  to  reveal  the  names  of  the 
particular  complainants.  Of  course.  If 
the  defendants  deny  that  they  discrimi- 
nate, it  would  always  be  necessary  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  prove  discrimi- 
nation to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court. 

In  short,  we  are  still  relying  on  private 
litigation  as  the  first  line  of  action  to 
make  constitutional  rights  effective.  The 
Attorney  General  may  act  only  where  he 
finds,  in  the  particular  case,  that  private 
litigants  do  not  have  and  cannot  obtain 
the  resources  necessary,  or  that  they  are 
likely  to  incur  reprisals  for  their  temerity 
in  claiming  their  constitutional  rights. 

Ordinarily,  the  United  States  Is  not 
liable  for  costs  when  it  brings  a  suit,  but 
titles  in  and  IV  depart  from  this  settled 
principle  by  providing  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  if  It  loses. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  way  this 
bill  leans  over  backward  to  be  moderate 
and  fair. 

Titles  m  and  IV  should  be — and  I  am 
confident  will  be — approved  by  the 
Congress. 

EXTENSION    OF    CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION: 
TITLE    V 

Mr.  President,  title  V  of  H.R.  7152  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  an  additional  4  years,  that  is, 
to  January  31,  1968.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  Is  given  new  authority  to 
serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
information  concerning  denials  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  to  investigate 
charges  of  fraud  or  discrimination  In 
the  conduct  of  Federal  elections.  The 
title  also  makes  procedural  and  technlcsJ 
changes  In  the  Commission's  governing 
statute. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1957,  the 
Commission  has  actively  investigated  al- 
legations that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  or  to  have  their  vote  counted  by 
reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  The  Commission  has 
studied,  collected  Information,  and  re- 
ported on  practices  constituting  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  imder 
the  Constitution. 

The  Conunisslon's  reports,  recommen- 
dations, and  appraisals  of  relevant  laws 
and  policies  have  been  invaluable  in  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  remedial  action  by 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  and 
in  informing  the  public.    In  fact,  almost 


every  provision  of  H.R.  7162  has  some 
basis  in  facts  and  recommendations  de- 
veloped by  the  Conamlssion  and  Its  50 
State  advisory  committees. 

The  need  for  such  studies  and  reports 
has  not  decreased  in  the  past  7  years. 
Unfortunately,  discrlD.ination  and  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  continues,  and  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try. A  continuing  Investigation  of  this 
many-faceted  problem  Is  clearly  needed. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  done 
an  excellent  job  In  the  past;  title  V  of 
the  bill  would  enable  It  to  continue  its 
work.  And  the  extension  of  Its  life  for 
4  years  should  make  It  easier  for  It  to 
get  and  keep  a  capable  staff. 

Title  V  would  also  give  the  Commission 
several  new  and  useful  functions.  Msmy 
private  and  governmental  organlzatloris 
are  Interested  in  obtaining  information 
on  civil  rights  matters.  Title  V  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  serve  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  receipt,  and  dis- 
semination of  such  data.  This  exchange 
of  material  will  facilitate,  for  all  agencies 
concerned,  the  task  of  working  to  end 
deprivations  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

The  Commission  under  title  V  would 
also  be  authorized  to  Investigate  allega- 
tions of  vote  fraud.  The  results  of  any 
such  Investigation  would  be  useful  to  the 
Congress  in  determining  whether  ex- 
isting Federal  legislation  Is  appropriate 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  Commission's  record  since  1957  Is 
the  most  persuasive  testimony  in  favor  of 
this  4-year  extension. 

Title  V  will  be  discussed  at  length  and 
In  detail  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LongI  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvariia  [Mr.  Scorrl. 

ENDING  DISCRIMINATION   IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS: 
TITLE     VI 

Mr.  President,  title  VI  deals  with 
racial  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  Its  basic  principle,  set 
forth  in  section  601.  Is  that: 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance. 

If  anyone  can  be  against  that,  he  can 
be  against  Mother's  Day.  How  can  one 
jtistlfy  discrimination  in  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  Federal  programs?  Pres- 
ident after  President  has  announced  that 
national  policy  is  to  end  discrimination 
in  Federal  programs  and  Federal  assist- 
ance. But,  regrettably,  there  has  been 
open  violation  of  these  policies. 

As  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his 
message  of  June  19,  1963: 

simple  justice  requires  that  public  funds, 
to  which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races  contribute, 
not  be  spent  in  any  fashion  which  encour- 
ages, entrenches,  subeldlzes,  or  results  in 
racial  discrimination. 

And,  in  fact,  this  principle  Is  being  ap- 
plied under  a  number  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  But,  regrettably,  there 
are  important  programs  in  which  It  Is 
not. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  IN  SEGREGATED  ACTIVITIES 

Substantial  grants  of  Federal  funds 
are  made  each  year  for  construction  and 


operation  of  public  schools  In  federally 
Impacted  areas.  Large  stuns  of  money 
are  contributed  by  the  United  States 
each  year  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  segregated 
schools.  For  example,  for  fiscal  year 
1962  the  following  grants  wera  made  for 
construction  and  operation  of  public 
schools  in  impacted  areas  In  five  South- 
ern States:  Alabama,  $6,948,061;  Geor-  • 
gia,  $6,200,863:  Mississippi.  $2,161,945; 
South  Carolina,  $4,331,576;  Virginia, 
$15,639,603;  total  for  the  five  States, 
$35,282,048. 

Yet,  for  the  school  year  1962-63  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina 
had  no  Negroes  and  whites  together  in 
any  type  of  school.  Georgia  had  only 
44  Negroes  In  Integrated  schools,  and 
only  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  Vir- 
ginia's Negro  children  were  In  desegre- 
gated schools.  Source:  Annual  report 
for  1962,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  pages  288-89;  report 
of  Civil  Right  Commission,  1963.  page  65. 
Substantial  Federal  fvmds  go  to  segre- 
gated schools  in  other  States.  In  short 
massive  Federal  funds  are  now  being  paid 
each  year,  to  help  construct  and  operate 
segregated  schools,  and  thus  to  main- 
tain and  E>erpetuate  a  system  which  vio- 
lates the  Constitution. 

Similarly,  under  the  Hill-Burt»n  Act, 
Federal  grants  are  made  to  hospitals 
which  admit  whites  only  or  Negroes  only. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  its  1963 
report  reported  that  between  1946  and 
December  31,  1962,  Federal  grants  total- 
ing $36,775,994  were  made  to  89  racially 
segregated  medical  facilities.  Of  this 
a  very  small  proportion — $4,080,308  and 
13  projects — was  for  projects  which  ad- 
mitted Negroes  only;  the  rest  had  a 
"white  only"  label.  One  consequence  of 
these  Federal  policies — which  in  this  in- 
stance are  required  by  Act  of  Congress — 
was  stated  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  In  a  recent 
opinion: 

Racial  discrimination  In  medical  facilities 
is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
in  North  Carolina  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
[for  Negroes]  is  twice  the  rate  for  whites 
and  maternal  deaths  are  five  times  greater. 
Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital, 
323  P.  2d  959,  970,  n.  23  (1963) . 

In  higher  education  also,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Federal  grants  to  colleges, 
medical  schools  and  so  forth.  In  the 
South  is  still  going  to  segregated  insti- 
tutions. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  several  States,  agri- 
cultural extension  services,  supported  by 
Federal  funds,  maintain  racially  segre- 
gated oflflces  for  Negroes  and  whites. 
See  Congressional  Record,  volume  109, 
part  18,  page  23531. 

I  do  not  know  how  It  is  possible  to 
"plow  black"  and  how  to  "plow  white." 
It  may  be  possible  to  do  it,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  the  tech- 
nique. Vocational  training  courses,  sup- 
ported with  Federal  funds,  are  given  In 
segregated  schools  and  Institutions  and 
often  limit  Negroes  to  training  In  less 
skilled  occupations.  In  particular  lo- 
calities it  is  reported  that  Negroes  have 
been  cut  off  from  relief  rolls,  or  denied 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or 
otherwise  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  In  retaliation 
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for  their  participation  In  voter  registri- 
tion  drives,  sit-in  demonstrations  and  tie 
like 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  executite 
branch  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
from  federally  assisted  programs.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  by  Executive  order,  prb- 
hibited  such  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  housing,  and  in  employment  dn 
federally  assisted  construction.  Individ- 
ual agencies  have  taken  effective  actidn 
for  the  programs  they  administer.  Bit 
the  time  has  come  for  across-the-board 
legislation  by  Congress,  to  declare  a 
broad  principle  that  is  right  and  neces- 
sary, and  to  make  it  effective  for  every 
Federal  program  involving  financial  as- 
sistance by  grant,  loan,  or  contract. 

The  need  for  action  is  clear.  This  is 
an  area  in  which  the  United  States.  li£e 
Caesar's  wife,  must  be  above  suspicion 

NEED    FOR    LECISL.\TION 

Legislation  Is  needed  for  several  rea- 
sons.    First,  some  Federal  statutes  ap- 
pear to  contemplate  grants  to  racidlly 
segregated   institutions.    Such  laws  In- 
clude  the  Hill-Burton   Act   of   1946.  [42 
United  States  Code  291e<f)  for  hospital 
construction;  the  second  Morrill  Act  I  of 
1890  for  annual  grants  to  land-gi-ant  cbl- 
leges,  7  United  States  Code  323 :  and  jby 
implication)     the    School    Constructton 
Act  of  1950.  20  United  States  Code  636  flb) 
(f  K    In  each  of  these  laws  Congress  4x- 
pressed  its  basic   intention  to  prohyiit 
racial   discrimination   in   obtaining   ihe 
benefits  of  Federal  funds.    But  in  line 
with    constitutional    doctrines    current 
when  these  laws  were  passed,  it  author- 
ized the  provision  of  "separate  but  equal" 
facilities.    It  may  be  that  all  of  these 
statutory    provisions    are    unconstiiu- 
tional  and  separable,  as  the  Court  of  .Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit  has  receiitly 
held  in  a  case  under  the  Hill-Burton  ^iCt. 
Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hos 
pital.  323  F.  2d  957  (CA.  4,  1963),  der 
tiorari  denied,  March  2,  1964.    But  ii  is 
clearly  desirable  for  Congress  to  vnpe 
them  off  the  books  without  waiting  jfor 
further  judicial  action 

Second,  most  Federal  agencies  prob- 
ably have  authority  now  to  eliminate 


racial  discrimination  in  their  assistance 
programs.  Enactment  of  title  VI  will 
eliminate  any  conceivable  doubts  on  ihis 
score  and  give  express  legislative  sup- 
port to  the  agency's  actions.  It  will 
place  Congress  squarely  on  record  on  a 
basic  issue  of  national  policy  on  wlich 
Congress  ought  to  be  on  record. 

Third,  some  Federal  agencies  appear  to 
have  been  reluctant  to  act  in  this  area. 
Title  VI  will  require  them  to  act.  Its  [en- 
actment will  thus  serve  to  Insure  uni- 
formity and  permanence  to  the  noni 
crimination  policy. 

Fourth,  as  Senators  can  well  remem- 
ber, in  connection  with  legislation  au- 
thorizing or  continuing  particular  pro 
grams,  a  good  deal  of  time  has  often  been 
taken  up  with  the  so-called  P^ell 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  racial 
discrimination  in  the  particular  pro- 
gram. Many  of  us  have  argued  thatj  the 
issue  of  nondiscrimination  should  be 
handled  In  an  overall,  consistent  way  for 
all  Federal  programs,  rather  than  piece- 
meal, and  that  it  should  be  considered 
separately  from  the  merits  of  partlclular 


programs  of  aid  to  education,  health,  and 
the  like.  This  bill  gives  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  settle  the  issue  of  dis- 
crimination once  and  for  all.  In  a  iml- 
form,  across-the-board  manner,  and 
thereby  to  avoid  having  to  debate  the 
Issue  In  piecemeal  fashion  every  time  any 
one  of  these  Federal  assistance  programs 
Is  before  the  Congress. 

Title  VI  is  an  authorization  and  a  di- 
rection to  each  Federal  agency  adminis- 
tering a  financial  assistance  program  by 
way  of  grant,  loan  or  contract,  other 
than  a  contract  of  insvirance  or  guaran- 
ty, to  take  action  to  effectuate  the  basic 
principle  of  nondiscrimination  stated  in 
section  601.  Each  agency  must  take 
some  appropriate  action ;  it  may  do  so  by 
"rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  general  ap- 
plicability," but  such  a  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  must  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Failure  of  a  recipient  to  comply 
with  such  a  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
may  lead  to  a  termination  or  refusal  of 
Federal  assistance.  Termination  of  as- 
sistance, however,  is  not  the  objective  of 
the  title — I  underscore  this  point — It  is  a 
last  resort,  to  be  used  only  if  all  else  fails 
to  achieve  the  real  objective,  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  in  the  use  and 
receipt  of  Federal  funds.  This  fact  de- 
serves the  greatest  possible  emphasis: 
Cutoff  of  Federal  funds  is  seen  as  a  last 
resort,  when  all  voluntary  means  have 
failed. 

TITLE   VI   IS  NOT  PUNITIVE 

It  seems  to  be  assumed,  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  title  VI.  that  its  purpose  is  a 
punitive  or  vindictive  one.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  purpose  of  title  VI  is  to  make  sure 
that  funds  of  the  United  States  are  not 
used  to  support  racial  discrimination.  In 
many  instances  the  practices  of  segrega- 
tion or  discrimination,  which  title  VI 
seeks  to  end.  are  unconstitutional.  This 
is  clearly  so  wherever  Federal  fvmds  go 
to  a  State  agency  which  engages  in  ra- 
cial discrimination.  It  may  also  be  so 
where  Federal  funds  go  to  support  pri- 
vate, segregated  institutions,  under  the 
decision  in  Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone 
Memorial  Hospital,  323  F.  2d  959  (CA. 
4.  1963),  certificate  denied,  March  2, 
1964.  In  all  cases,  such  discrimination  is 
contrary  to  national  policy,  and  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  Nation.  Thus,  title 
VI  is  simply  designed  to  insure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  spent  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  moral  sense  of 
the  Nation. 

Moreover,  the  purpose  of  title  VI  is 
not  to  cut  off  funds,  but  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination. This  purpose  is  reflected 
in  the  requirement  that  any  action  taken 
by  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
must  be  "consistent  with  the  achievement 
of  the  objective  of  the  statute  authoriz- 
ing the  financial  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  action  is  taken."  In 
general,  cutoff  of  funds  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Federal 
assistance  statute  if  there  are  available 
other  effective  means  of  ending  dis- 
crimination. And  section  602,  by  au- 
thorizing the  agency  to  achieve  com- 
pliance "by  any  other  means  authorized 
by  law"  encoxirages  agencies  to  find  ways 
to  end  racial  discrimination  without  re- 
fusing or  terminating  assistance. 


Title  VI  does  not  confer  a  "shotgun" 
authority  to  cut  off  all  Federal  aid  to  a 
State.  Any  nondiscrimination  require- 
ment an  agency  adopts  must  be  support- 
able as  tending  to  end  racial  discrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  particular  pro- 
gram or  activity  to  which  It  applies. 
Funds  can  be  cut  off  only  on  an  express 
finding  that  the  particular  recipient  has 
failed  to  comply  with  that  requirement. 
Thus,  title  VI  does  not  authorize  any  cut- 
off or  limitation  of  highway  funds,  for 
example,  by  reason  of  school  segrega- 
tion. And  it  does  not  authorize  a  cutoff, 
or  other  compliance  action,  on  a  state- 
wide basis  unless  the  State  itself  is  en- 
gaging in  discrimination  on  a  statewide 
basis.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
grants  to  Impacted  area  schools,  sep- 
arate compLance  action  would  have  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  each  school  dis- 
trict receiving  a  grant. 

Finally,  the  authority  to  cut  off  funds 
Is  hedged  about  with  a  number  of  pro- 
cedural restrictions.    Before  funds  would 
be  cut  off.  the  following  would  have  to 
occur:  First,  the  agency  must  adopt  a 
nondiscrimination  requirement,  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  of  general  applicabil- 
ity; second,  the  President  must  approve 
that  rule,  reg\Uation,  or  order;  third,  the 
agency  must  advise  the  recipient  of  as- 
sistance that  he  is  not  complying  with 
that   requirement,   and   seek   to   secure 
compliance  by  voluntary  means;  fourth, 
a  hearing  must  be  held  before  any  formal 
compliance  action   is  taken;   fifth,  the 
agency  may,  and  in  many  cases  will, 
seek  to  secure  compliance  by  means  not 
Involving  a  cutoff  of  funds;  sixth.  If  It 
determines  that  a  refusal  or  termination 
of  funds  is  appropriate,  the  agency  must 
make  an  express  finding  that  the  par- 
ticular person  from  whom  funds  are  to 
be  cut  off  has  failed  to  comply  with  its 
nondiscrimination  requirement ;  seventh, 
the  agency  must  file  a  full  written  re- 
port with  the  appropriate  congressional 
committee   and   30   days   must   elapse; 
eighth,  the  aid  recipient  can  obtain  ju- 
dicial review  and  may  apply  for  a  stay 
pending  such  review. 

In  short,  title  VI  is  a  reasonable,  mod- 
erate, cautious,  carefully  worked  out  so- 
lution to  a  situation  that  clearly  calls  for 
legislative  action.  Why,  then,  has  it 
been  so  vehemently  attacked  in  certain 
quarters?  The  answer,  I  submit,  is 
clear.  The  opponents  of  title  VI  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue  giv- 
ing financial  support  to  racial  segrega- 
tion. They  are  unwilling  to  challenge 
directly  the  principle  that  Is  stated  In 
section  601— that  public  funds  should 
not  be  expended  in  a  way  that  promotes 
and  maintains  discrimination.  And  so 
they  are  attempting  to  flank  attack,  by 
seeking  to  create  false  and  misleading 
Impressions  as  to  the  Intention  and  effect 
of  title  VI. 

KrrtxjT  ON  sPEcmc  programs 
It,  therefore.  Is  important  to  be  quite 
clear  as  to  just  what  title  VI  would  and 
would  not  do.  In  terms,  it  applies  to 
weU  over  a  hundred  different  Federal 
assistance  programs.  In  fact,  however, 
its  effect  will  be  much  more  limited. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  amoimt  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  funds  goes  for  direct 
programs,  in  which  Federal  funds  are 
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paid  directly  by  the  United  States  to  the 
ultimate  recipient,  such  as  social  secu- 
rity payments,  veterans'  compensation 
and  pensions,  civil  service  and  railroad 
retirement    benefits.    Contrary    to    as- 
sertions that  have  been  made,  title  VI 
will  have  no  practical  effect  on  such  pro- 
grams, for  two  reasons.    First,  the  Fed- 
eral  Gtovemment   does   not   engage    m 
racial    discrimination    in    determmlng 
eligibility  for  and  paying  out  benefits 
under    such    programs.    It    could    not. 
Neither  the  statutes  authorizing  them, 
nor  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, would  permit  such  discrimina- 
tion    Second,  title  VI  would  not  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  any  of  these 
direct  payments  on  the  ground  that  the 
recipient  engages  In  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  connection  with  his  business  or 
other  activities.    It  is  Irrelevant,  to  the 
purpose  of  these  acts,  what  the  recipient 
does  with  the  money  he  receives.    His 
employees,  the  customers  of  his  business, 
or  other  persons  with  whom  he  deals,  are 
in  no  sense  participants  in  or  benefici- 
aries of  these  Federal  programs. 

With  respect  to   State  welfare   pro- 
grams,   which    receive    Federal    grants 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  other 
Federal  laws,  the  picture  is  basically  the 
same,   with   one   significant   difference. 
Title  VI  will  not  authorize  imposition  of 
any  requirements  on  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  welfare  payments,  for 
the    same    reasons    already    discussed 
under   the   preceding   heading.    But  it 
will    result    in    requirements    that   the 
State  agencies  administering  these  pro- 
grams refrain  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  allowance  of  benefits  and  in 
treatment    of     beneficiaries.     For     ex- 
ample, a  State  agency  administering  an 
unemployment    compensation    program 
which  participates  in  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund,  would  be  pro- 
hibited    from     denying     payments     to 
otherwise  eligible  beneficiaries  because 
they  were  Negroes,  or  because  they  had 
participated  in  voter  registration  drives 
or    sitin     demonstrations.    The    State 
agency   could  also  be  prohibited  from 
maintaining  segregated  lines  or  waiting 
rooms  for    or  otherwise  differentiatmg 
in  its   treatment   of.  white  and  Negro 
beneficiaries. 
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EITECT  ON   HOUSING  AND  FARM    PROGRAMS 

Title  VI  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
federally  assisted  housing.  This  is  so  for 
two  reasons.  First,  much  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  is  given  by  way  of  insur- 
ance or  guaranty,  such  as  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  insurance  and  guaranties. 
Programs  of  assistance  by  way  of  insur- 
ance and  guaranty  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  title  VI.  Hence  enactment 
of  title  VI  will  have  no  effect  on  FHA  and 
VA  insurance  and  guaranties.  It  will  im- 
pose no  new  requirements  with  respect  to 
these  programs.  On  the  other  hand  it 
will  not  impair  in  any  way  the  existing 
authority  of  the  President,  and  the 
agenc'es  administering  these  programs, 
to  deal  with  problems  of  discrimination 
In  them.  The  nrovisions  of  H.R.  7152 
simply  do  not  affect  them  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Second,  in  those  cases  where  housing 
assistance  Is  given  by  Federal  grant  oi 


loan,  such  as  loans  to  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  projects,  title  VI  will  re- 
quire that  the  public  bodies  or  private  en- 
tities receiving  the  benefits  of  any  such 
loan  refrain  from  racial  discrimination. 
However,  like  requirements  are  already 
in  effect  under  Executive  Order  No. 
11063.  Hence  title  VI  will  merely  give 
statutory  support  to  the  regulations  al- 
ready in  effect  as  to  these  programs. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I   prefer    not   to 
yield  until  I  conclude  my  prepared  re- 

Title  VI  will  have  little  if  any  effect  on 
farm  programs.  It  will  not  affect  direct 
Federal  programs,  such  as  CCC  price 
support  operations,  crop  insurance,  and 
acreage  allotment  payments.  It  will  not 
affect  loans  to  farmers,  except  to  make 
sure  that  the  lending  agencies  follow 
nondiscriminatory  policies.  It  will  not 
require  any  farmer  to  change  his  em- 
ployment policies.  I  hope  the  opponents 
of  title  VI  will  note  this  statement  care- 
fully—there has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
tortion and  misunderstanding  in  pre- 
cisely these  areas. 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  title  VI 
would  affect  employment  in  activities  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  will  depend  on 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  particular 
Federal  assistance  program. 

Farm  employment  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  title  VI.  The  various  Federal 
programs  of  assistance  to  farmers,  such 
as  acreage  allotments  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  were  not  intended 
to  deal  with  problems  of  farm  employ- 
ment, and  farm  employees  are  generally 
not  participants  in  or  beneficiaries  of 
such  programs.  Hence  title  VI  would 
not  authorize  imposition  of  any  require- 
ments under  these  programs  relating  to 
racial  discrimination  in  farm  employ- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  stimulation  of  em- 
ployment is  typically  a  significant  pur- 
pose of  Federal  grants  for  construction 
of  highways,  airports,  schools,  and  other 
public  works.  For  example,  in  section  12 
of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962,  42  United  States  Code  2641(a), 
Congress  f  oimd  that  acceleration  of  pub- 
lic works  construction.  Including  con- 
struction assisted  by  Federal  grants  and 
loans,  was: 


Necessary    to    provide    immediate    useful 
work  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

Congress  has  generally  required  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages,  and  adher- 
ence to  the  8-hour  day  and  40-hour  week, 
on  such  construction.  Where  Federal 
funds  are  made  available  in  order  to  pro- 
vide jobs,  it  would  be  unconscionable  to 
permit  racial  discrimination  in  the 
availability  of  these  jobs.  Racial  dis- 
crimination in  construction  financed  by 
Federal  grants  and  loans  is  now  pro- 
hibited under  Executive  Order  No.  11114. 
Title  VI  would  give  statutory  support  to 
the  policy  reflected  in  this  Executive 
order,  and  would  require  its  extension  to 
those  agencies  which  presently  take  the 
position  that  they  are  not  legaUy  able 
to  comply  with  it. 

Employees    and    applicants    for    em- 
ployment are  the  primary  beneficiaries 


of  Federal  assistance  to  State  employ- 
ment services.  Title  VI  would  thus  au- 
thorize adoption  of  regulations  requir- 
ing the  elimination  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  referral  practices,  treatment  of 
job  applicants,  et  cetera,  by  such  State 
employment  services  receiving  Federal 
funds.  For  like  reasons,  it  would  au- 
thorize action  In  connection  with  fed- 
erally assisted  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  area  there  Is  some  overlap  be- 
tween title  VI  and  title  VII.  Both  titles 
call  for  initial  reliance  on  voluntary 
methods  for  achieving  compliance.  If 
such  methods  fail,  then  the  department 
or  agency  administering  a  Federal  as- 
sistance program  would  consider  the 
availability  of  a  suit  under  title  VII  in 
determining  what  means  of  obtaining 
compliance  with  its  nondiscrimination 
requirement  would  be  most  effective  and 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  assistance  statute. 

EfyECT    ON     EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Title  VI  would  have  a  substantial  and 
eminently  desirable  impact  on  programs 
of   assistance   to  education.     Title   VI 
would  require  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  in  all  "im- 
pacted area"  schools  receiving  Federal 
grants  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
Racial   segregation   at  such  schools   is 
now  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Commissioner   of   Education   would   be 
warranted  in   relying  on  any   existing 
plans  of  desegregation  which  appeared 
adequate  and  effective,  and  on  litigation 
by  private  parties  or  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  title  IV  of  H.R.  7152,  as 
the  primary  means  of  securing  compli- 
ance  with   this    nondiscriminatory   re- 
quirement.   It  is  not  expected  that  funds 
would  be  cut  off  so  long  as  reasonable 
steps  were  being  taken  in  good  faith  to 
end  unconstitutional  segregation. 

In  such  cases  the  Commissioner  might 
also  be  justified  in  requiring  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination  in  employment 
or  assignment  of  teachers,  at  least  where 
such  discrimination  affected  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  students.  See 
Board  of  Education  v.  Braxton,  CA.  5, 
Jan.  10.  1964.  32  U.S.  Law  Week  2353. 

This  does  not  mean  that  title  VI  would 
authorize  a  Federal  official  to  prescribe 
pupil  assignments,  or  to  select  a  faculty, 
as  opponents  of  the  bill  have  suggested. 
The  only  authority  conferred  would  be 
authority  to  adopt,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  a  general  requirement  that 
the  local  school  authority  refrain  from 
racial  discrimination  in  treatment  of  pu- 
pils and  teachers,  and  authority  to 
achieve  compliance  with  that  require- 
ment by  cutoff  of  funds  or  by  other 
means  authorized  by  law. 

In  the  administration  of  the  school 
lunch  program  title  VI  would  also  au- 
thorize a  requirement  that  the  schools 
receiving  school  lunch  money  not  en- 
gage In  racial  discrimination.  Cutoff  of 
funds  would,  however,  generally  be  in- 
consistent with  the  objectives  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  which  are  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  food  for  growing 
bodies,  and  such  cutoffs  would  not  occur 
so  long  as  other  means  of  achieving  com- 
pliance were  available. 
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In  connection  with  various  Federal 
programs  of  aid  to  higher  education,  lan- 
guage institutes,  research  grants  to  col- 
leges, and  the  like,  title  VI  would  simi' 
larly  authorize  requirements  of  nondis- 
crimination. In  a  number  of  program*, 
such  action  has  already  been  taken. 

Title  VI  would  override  the  "separate 
but  equal"  provisions  now  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  The  policy  of  the  title 
might  be  enforced  here  by  requiring  tha  t 
hospitals  receiving  Federal  constructioi 
grants  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  agree 
not  to  exclude  or  segregate  patients,  cr 
otherwise  discriminate  in  their  treat- 
ment of  patients,  because  of  race,  colcr 
or  national  origin.  Such  hospitals  could 
also  be  required  to  refrain  from  racial 
discrimination  in  extending  hospital 
privileges  to  doctors,  and  in  employmer  t 
of  doctors  and  nurses.  Any  such  dis- 
crimination is  unconstitutional  under 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appea  s 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit.  Simkins  7. 
Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital,  32  3 
F.  2d  959  (Cj\.  4, 1963) ,  certiorari  denied, 
March  2.  1964.  Discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  patients  is  obviously  a  discrimi- 
nation against  beneficiaries  of  the  Hilj- 
Burton  Act.  And,  just  as  the  relevant 
Federal  agency  might  be  justified  in  n- 
quiring  elimination  of  racial  discrimins- 
tion  with  respect  to  teachers  in  educa- 
tion programs,  the  administrator  of  tlje 
Hill-Burton  program  might  be  justified 
in  adopting  regulations  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination with  respect  to  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  a  hospital,  that  is,  doctors 
and  nurses.  I 

In  making  grants  to  medical  schools, 
hospitals  and  others  to  promote  knowl- 
edge and  training  in  the  field  of  health, 
the  Federal  Government  could  require 
freedom  from  racial  discriminaticin 
against  participants  in  the  program,  ju^t 
as  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  education  and  training.  ' 

Title  VI,  contrary  to  the  arguments  6f 
some  of  its  opponents,  would  have  litue 
if  any  effect  on  banking.  Programs  of 
insurance  of  bank  deposits,  such  as  FDIC 
and  FSLIC  are  expressly  excluded. 

NO  NEW  FEDEHAL  AUTHORITT  IN  TTTLE  VI 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  title  Yl 
would  confer  sweeping  new  authority,  ^f 
imdefined  scope,  to  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  In  fact,  the  opposite  Is 
the  case.  Most  agencies  extending  Fed- 
eral assistance  now  have  authority  to 
refuse  or  terminate  assistance  for  f ailu|"e 
to  comply  with  a  variety  of  requiremenjts 
imposed  by  statute  or  by  administrative 
action.  This  existing  statutory  author- 
ity is,  however,  not  surrounded  by  tljie 
procedural  safeguards  for  which  title  TI 
provides. 

For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Laborlis 
authorized  to  msike  grants  to  State  enp- 
ployment  services  If  he  finds  that  tjie 
State  plan  is  "reasonably  appropriajte 
and  adequate  to  carry  out"  the  purposjes 
of  the  Federal  law— 29  United  Stat|BS 
Code  49g.  He  is  empowered  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  State  employment 
service  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
his  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  with- 
hold payments  if  he  determines  that  t^ie 
State  "has  not  properly  expended  the 
moneys  paid  to  it."  Provision  is  made  for 
notice  in  writing  to  the  State,  but  not  fpr 
hearing  or   judicial  review — 29  United 


States  Code  49h.  This  is  under  exist- 
ing law. 

To  give  only  one  of  many  examples, 
the  School  Lunch  Act,  42  United  States 
Code  175b,  now  authorizes  payments  to 
States : 

In  accordance  with  such  agreements,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, as  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary (of  Agriculture]  and  such  State  educa- 
tional agency.     42  D.S.C.  175b. 

Funds  are  paid  by  the  States  to  public 
and  private  schools  in  accordance  with 
further  agreement  which  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Implicit  in 
the  authority  to  enter  into  agreements  is 
the  further  authority  to  deny  a  grant  to 
a  State  or  school  which  refuses  to  agree 
to  terms  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
to  terminate  assistance  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  agreements  entered  into. 
In  fact  the  Secretary's  regulations  pro- 
vide that  any  State  or  school  may  be  dis- 
qualified from  future  participation  if  it 
fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
its  agreement.  No  provision  is  made  in 
the  act  for  notice,  hearing,  or  judicial 
review.  This  act  is  typical  of  the  pat- 
tern of  many  Federal  assistance  statutes. 
A  comparison  of  its  provisions  with  those 
of  title  VI  show  what  imusual  and  de- 
tailed procedural  safeguards  have  been 
carefully  written  into  title  VI. 

Title  VI  is  also  not  an  interference  in 
any  sense  with  private  business  and  in- 
dividual rights.  It  does  not  confer  any 
new  Federal  authority;  it  merely  states 
how  the  authority  conferred  by  other 
laws  is  to  be  administered.  It  is  not  a 
regulatory  measure,  but  an  exercise  of 
the  unquestioned  power  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment  to  "fix  the  terms  on  which 
Federal  funds  shall  be  disbursed." 
Oklahoma  v.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
330  U.S.  127,  143  (1947) .  No  recipient  is 
required  to  accept  Federal  aid.  If  he 
does  so  voluntarily,  he  must  take  it  on 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  offered. 

BALANCED     AND     MODERATE     APPROACH 

As  originally  introduced,  title  VI  was 
wholly  discretionary;  it  did  not  require 
any  action  by  Federal  agencies.  Alter- 
native proposals  have  been  made  which 
would  require  immediate  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral funds  wherever  racial  discrimina- 
tion exists.  I  think  title  VI  in  its  pres- 
ent form  strikes  a  reasonable  and  sound 
balance  between  these  two  positions. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  requires  Federal 
agencies  to  take  action  to  effectuate  the 
nondiscrimination  policies.  This  is  nec- 
essary. If.  as  I  deeply  feel,  it  is  contrary 
to  our  basic  political  and  moral  principles 
to  allow  Federal  funds  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port and  perpetuate  racial  discrimina- 
tion, then  it  is  right  for  Congress  to 
require  every  Federal  department  and 
agency,  without  exception,  to  act  to 
eliminate  any  such  discrimination. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  wise  to  leave 
the  agencies  a  good  deal  of  discretion  as 
to  how  they  will  act.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  large  number  of  programs,  each 
with  its  own  special  problems  and  pat- 
terns of  administration.  What  is  appro- 
priate for  one  program  may  not  fit 
another. 

The  objective  of  title  VI  is,  and  should 
be.  to  end  discrimination,  and  not  to  cut 
off  Federal  funds.    In  its  present  form, 


title  VI  is  drafted  on  the  theory  that 
cutoff  of  funds  should  be  avoided  if 
racial  discrimination  can  be  ended  by 
other  means.  It  encourages  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  be  resourceful 
in  finding  ways  of  ending  discrimination 
voluntarily  without  forcing  a  termina- 
tion of  funds  needed  for  education,  pub- 
lic health,  social  welfare,  disaster  relief, 
and  other  urgent  programs.  Cutoff  of 
funds  needed  for  such  purposes  should 
be  the  last  step,  not  the  first,  in  an  effec- 
tive program  to  end  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Title  VI  would  require  that  funds 
be  refused  or  terminated  if  other  meth- 
ods of  ending  discrimination  are  not 
available,  or  have  not  proved  effective. 
But  it  would  allow  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  try  such  other  methods 
first. 

THE  NEED  FOR  MODERATION 

Mandatory,  immediate  cutoffs  of  Fed- 
eral funds  would  defeat  important  objec- 
tives of  Federal  legislation,  without  com- 
mensurate gains  in  eliminating  racial 
discrimination  or  segregation.  There- 
fore, the  desire  and  the  objective  is  to 
seek  compliance  with  this  important  title 
without  exercising  the  mandatory  provi- 
sions. Some  examples  will  illustrate  the 
point. 

The  Supreme  Court,  while  declaring 
that  racial  segregation  in  public  schools 
is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  has 
recognized  the  practical  problems  inher- 
ent in  changing  a  long-established  com- 
munity pattern  and  has  approved  the 
concept  of  desegregation  with  all  delib- 
erate speed.    Depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, Federal  courts  have   approved 
plans  of  progressive  desegregation  which 
will  take  a  period  of  years  to  complete. 
Under  title  VI  in  its  present  form.  Fed- 
eral  authorities  in   administering  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  to  public 
schools — such  as  grants  to  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  for  construction 
and  operation,  school  lunch  programs, 
grants   for   science,    mathematics,    and 
modern  language  instruction,  and  the 
like — would  be  justified  in  accepting  a 
reasonable  plan  for  gradual  desegrega- 
tion, whether  adopted  under  court  order 
or  voluntarily,  as  suflBcient  compliance 
with  section  601  so  long  as  it  was  being 
carried  out  in  good  faith.    A  flat  prohibi- 
tion against  extending  Federal  assistance 
to  segregated  institutions  would  mean,  in 
such  cases,  that  the  public  school  either 
had  to  achieve  immediate,  total  desegre- 
gation even  though  a  Federal  court  may 
have  found  such  a  plan  impracticable  or 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  else  forgo  the  benefit  of  Federal 
funds  necessary  to  an  adequate  educa- 
tional program  or  to  the  proper  nourish- 
ment   of    growing    children.      Indeed, 
where  a  court  has  approved  a  particular 
plan  for  desegregation,  to  require  the 
school  board  to  adopt  a  different  plan 
under  compulsion  of  a  mandatory  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds  might  place  it  in  con- 
tempt of  court,  or  create  an  unseemly 
conflict  between  Federal  agencies  and 
Federal  courts. 

Public  education  is  most  needed  by  the 
poorer  and  least  privileged  children. 
The  same  is  true  of  school  lunches,  and 
of  special  programs  of  aid  to  handi- 
capped children — blind,  deaf,  mentally 


retarded,  and  so  forth.  The  unhappy 
experience  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va  .  shows  that,  while  everyone  suffers 
when  public  schools  are  closed,  Negroes 
are  the  hardest  hit.  The  same  is  true 
when  the  level  of  school  services  Is  re- 
duced. What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a 
balance  between  the  goal  of  eliminating 
discrimination  and  the  goal  of  providing 
education,  food,  and  so  forth,  to  those 
most  in  need  of  it,  including  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups.  Ti- 
tle VI  in  its  present  form  seeks  to  pre- 
serve enough  flexibility  in  method  of 
achieving  compliance  to  make  such  a 
balance  possible. 

Another  example  is  afforded  by  disas- 
ter relief  programs.    Racial  discrimina- 
tion or  segregation  in  the  administra- 
tion   of   disaster   relief   is   particularly 
shocking;  and  offensive  to  our  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play.    Human  suffering 
draws  no  color  lines,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  help  to  the  sufferers  should 
not.     Agencies    administering    disaster 
relief  programs  must,  and  doubtless  will, 
make  every  effort  to  act.  in  advance  of 
an  emergency,  to  make  sure  that  meth- 
ods of  administering  relief  are  set  up  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis.   But  when  an 
emergency  situation  strikes,  relief  must 
be  prompt.    If  a  hard  choice  has  to  be 
made  between  saving  lives  and  elimi- 
nating segregation,  human  life  may  have 
to   come   first.     Situations   may    arise 
where  the  first  essential  is  to  get  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  to  the  people  who 
need  it,  through  whatever  agencies  are 
quickly  available,  and  then  work  to  en- 
sure that  for  the  future  any  possibUity 
of  racial  segregation  or  discrimination  is 
precluded.     A  title  VI  which  required 
Federal  agencies  to  deny  or  delay  the 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  medical  at- 
tention necessary  to  preserve  life  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Effective  and  lasting   elimination   of 
discriminatory  practices  often  requires 
a  considerable  measure  of  acceptance  by 
public    officials    and    the    community. 
Such  acceptance  is  less  likely  in  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  Federal  agencies  are 
confined  to  taking  drastic  action  which 
local  ofiflcials  and  local  public  opinion 
are  apt  to  regard  as  harsh  and  punitive. 
This  is  especially  true  in  matters  which 
deeply  affect  large  numbers  of  Individ- 
uals, such  as  education,  public  welfare, 
public     health,     employment,     disaster 
relief,  and  so  forth.     Placing  the  em- 
phasis on  constructive  measures — on  ad- 
justment of  differences,  on  use  of  avail- 
able local  agencies  or  of  the  courts,  on 
establishing  working  machinery  to  han- 
dle  complaints  of   discrimination,   and 
so  forth— may  avoid  the  headon  clashes 
of  Federal  and  State  or  local  authority, 
the  charges  and  countercharges,  and  the 
building  up  of  intense  popular  feelings 
which  a  sudden  and  drastic  cutoff  of 
funds  is  apt  to  provoke.     In  a  highly 
charged  emotional  atmosphere,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  give  the  oflBcIals  administering 
a  Federal  assistance  program  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility   as  to  the   method  by 
which  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
in  that  way  which  is  least  apt  to  arouse 
intense  ill-feeling. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Federal  depart- 
ments  and   agencies   may   indefinitely 


tolerate  racial  discrimination,  simply 
because  its  elimination  would  arouse  dis- 
sent or  hostility  in  some  quarters  in  the 
locality  or  State.  Title  VI  is  a  clear  man- 
date to  eliminate  such  discrimination, 
and  each  Federal  department  and  agen- 
cy is  answerable  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  the  way  in  which  it 
carries  out  that  mandate.  But,  in  car- 
rying out  a  difBcult  task,  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  should  not  be  denied 
any  available  resources  for  constructive 
action. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY:    TITLE  VII 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  problem 
of  racial  discrimination  in  employment. 
At  the  present  time  Negroes  and  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups  do  not  have 
an  equal  chance  to  be  hired,  to  be  pro- 
moted, and  to  be  given  the  most  desirable 
assignments.  They  are  treated  unequally 
in  some  labor  unions  and  are  discrim- 
inated against  by  many  employment 
agencies. 

No  civil  rights  legislation  woiUd  be 
complete  unless  it  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem. Fah-  treatment  in  employment  is  as 
important  as  any  other  area  of  civil 
rights.  What  good  does  it  do  a  Negro  to 
be  able  to  eat  in  a  fine  restaurant  if  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  bill?  What 
good  does  it  do  him  to  be  accepted  in  a 
hotel  that  is  too  expensive  for  his  modest 
income?  How  can  a  Negro  child  be  moti- 
vated to  take  full  advantage  of  inte- 
grated educational  facilities  if  he  has  no 
hope  of  getting  a  job  where  he  can  use 
that  education?  We  all  know  of  cases 
where  fine  Negro  men  and  women  with 
distinguished  records  in  our  best  univer- 
sities have  been  unable  to  find  any  kind 
of  job  that  will  make  use  of  their  train- 
ing and  skills. 

The  Negro  is  the  principal  victim  of 
discrimination  in  employment.  Accord- 
ing to  Labor  Department  statistics,  the 
imemployment  rate  among  nonwhites  is 
over  twice  as  high  as  among  whites. 
More  significantly,  among  male  family 
breadwinners,  those  with  dependents  to 
support,  the  unemployment  rate  is  three 
times  as  high  among  nonwhites  as  among 
whites.  And  although  nonwhites  con- 
stitute only  11  percent  of  the  total  work 
force,  they  account  for  25  percent  of  all 
workers  unemployed  for  6  months  or 
more. 

Discrimination  also  affects  the  kind  of 
jobs  Negroes  can  get.  Generally,  it  is  the 
lower  paid  and  less  desirable  jobs  which 
are  filled  by  Negroes.  For  example.  17 
percent  of  nonwhite  workers  have  white 
collar  jobs;  among  white  workers  the 
figure  is  47  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  4  percent  of  the  whites  who  are  em- 
ployed work  at  unskilled  jobs  in  non- 
agricultural  industries;  among  non- 
whites  the  figure  is  14  percent. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  this  situation  is  due  solely  to  Ne- 
groes' lower  educational  attainments — 
although  the  educational  factor  un- 
doubtedly has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this 
problem.  The  shameful  fact  is  that  edu- 
cated Negroes  often  are  denied  the 
chance  to  get  jobs  for  which  they  are 
trained  and  qualified.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  revealed 
that  only  43  percent  of  all  nonwhites 


with  technical  training  held  jobs  on 
which  they  used  that  training,  compared 
to  60  percent  of  all  workers.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  white  college  graduates  have  pro- 
fessional, technical,  or  managerial  jobs, 
but  only  70  percent  of  Negro  college 
graduates  have  such  positions  commen- 
surate with  their  education.  At  lower 
educational  levels  the  situation  is  worse. 
Only  2  percent  of  white  women  who  have 
graduated  from  high  school  but  not  com- 
pleted college  are  domestic  workers,  but 
fully  20  percent  of  Negro  women  with 
this  much  education  can  find  only  do- 
mestic work. 

Even  within  their  professions  non- 
whites  earn  much  less  than  white  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  depressing  fact  that  a  Negro 
with  4  years  of  college  can  expect  to 
earn  less  in  his  lifetime  than  a  white 
man  who  quit  school  after  the  eighth 
grade.  In  fact.  Negro  college  graduates 
have  only  half  the  lifetime  earnings  of 
white  college  graduates. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  results  of  a  Bureau  of  the  Census 
study  on  the  comparative  lifetime  earn- 
ings of  whites  and  Negroes  at  various 
educational  levels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Estimated    lifetime    earnings    of    m^lea.    by 
color    (earnings   from   18   to    64) 


Highest  grade  com- 
pleted 

White 

Non- 
white 

Nonwhite 

as  percent 

of  white 

Total 

$241,000 

157.000 
191.000 

221.000 
263,000 

301,000 
395,000 
406,000 

$122,000 

95,000 
123.000 

132,000 
161.000 

162,000 
186.000 
246.000 

81 

Elementary  school: 
Less  than  8  years... 
8  vears      

61 
64 

High  school: 
1  to  3  vears 

60 

4  years 

60 

College: 
1  to  3  Tears . 

54 

4  years    .... 

47 

6  years  or  more 

63 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Discrimination  in  employment  Is  not 
confined  to  any  region — it  is  widespread 
in  every  part  of  the  coimtry.  It  Is  harm- 
ful to  Negroes  and  to  members  of  other 
minority  groups.  It  is  also  harmful  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  recently  estimat- 
ed that  full  utilization  of  the  present 
educational  attainment  of  nonwhites  in 
this  country  would  add  about  $13  billion 
to  our  gross  national  product. 

So,  discrimination  in  employment  Is 
not  only  costly  in  terms  of  what  It  does 
to  a  human  being,  his  general  nature,  his 
attitude  toward  his  country  and  himself, 
but  It  Is  costing  the  American  economy 
billions  of  dollars  In  loss  of  income. 

THIS  SITUATION  IS  GETTING  WORSE 

It  Is  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that 
this  situation  is  improving  and  will  grad- 
ually correct  Itself.  While  progress  can 
be  shown  in  some  areas,  for  example,  em- 
ployment In  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government,  in  other  respects  the  relative 
position  of  the  Negro  worker  is  steadily 
worsening.  In  1947  the  nonwhite  unem- 
ployment rate  was  only  64  percent  higher 
than  the  white  rate;  in  1962  it  was  124 
percent  higher. 
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These  flgvires  do  not  mean  that  prej- 
udice is  increasing.  They  simply  reflect 
the  fact  that  automation  is  gradually 
doing  away  with  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled jobs  which  have  been  traditionally 
open  to  Negroes,  while  the  Negro  is  being 
excluded,  both  by  lack  of  training  and 
by  discrimination,  from  the  new  jobs 
which  are  being  created.  For  example. 
1  in  every  6  white  workers  is  em- 
ployed as  a  salesman,  as  compared  to 
1  in  every  64  Negroes.  It  is  expected  that 
1  million  new  sales  jobs  will  exist  by  1970. 
One  in  every  three  white  women  workers 
is  employed  in  a  clerical  job:  for  Negro 
women  the  figure  is  one  in  nine.  There 
are  expected  to  be  3  million  new  clerical 
jobs  by  1970. 

On  the  other  hand,  production  jobs 
the  area  in  which  Negroes  made  the  most 
impressive  gains  during  and  after  World 
War  n,  are  the  very  jobs  which  are 
declining  in  number  and  are  likely  to 
continue  to  decline  in  the  future.  Con- 
sequently, our  technological  advances 
are  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  Negro 
He  is  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  man 
running  up  a  down  escalator.  He  must 
run  very  hard  simply  to  stay  in  the  same 

DldrC6 

I  cite  these  statistics  to  emphasize  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  in  our  economy.    3 
do  not  suggest  that,   if  discriminatory 
practices  by  employers  and  labor  unions 
could  be  abolished  overnight  as  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  employ 
ment  problems  of  the  Negro  would  b€ 
completely  solved.    They  would  not  be 
It  profits  little  to  attempt  to  calculate 
how  much  the  disparity  in  employment 
opportunities  for  whites  and  for  non- 
whites  is  ascribable  to  outright  discrim- 
ination in  employment,  how  much  t<i 
discrimination  in  education,  how  muct, 
to  discrimination  in  the  present,  and  ho^ 
much  to  the  legacy  of  discrimination  iii 
the  past.    The  problem  is  before  us  an^ 
its  solution  calls  for  action,  not  expla-f 
nations. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  to  ope 
employment  opportunities  for  Negroes  i 
occupations  which  have  been  tradition 
ally  closed  to  them.    This  requires  bot' 
an  end  to  the  discrimination  which  no 
prevails    and    an    upgrading    of    Negr 
occupational    skills    through    educatio 
and  training.    Neither  task  can  be  give 
priority  over  the  other.    They   are 
interdependent  as  the  chicken  and  th 
egg  and  must  be  attacked  simultaneousl 
Negroes    cannot    be    expected    to    trai 
themselves  for  positions  which  they  kno 
will  be  denied  to  them  because  of  thei 
color.     Nor  can  patterns  of  discriminai 
tion   be   effectively   broken   down   unt^l 
Negroes  in  sizable  numbers  are  availj- 
able  for  the  jobs  to  be  filled.    The  probi- 
lem  of  education  is  dealt  with  in  part  iji 
title  IV  of  this  bill,  and  in  title  VI.  as 
affects  programs  of  Federal  assistance  tp 
education. 

Title  VII  is  designed  to  give  Negroes 
and  other  minority  group  members  a 
fair  chance  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  con- 
tribute their  talents  to  the  building  of 
more  prosperous  America.  The  polic^ 
of  title  Vn  is  stated  in  section  701(a 
which  reads : 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  oi- 
portunlty  for  employment  without  dlscrim  - 
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nation  of  the  types  described  In  sectlona  704 
and  705  is  a  right  of  all  persons  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
Is  the  national  policy  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  be  free  from  such  discrim- 
ination. 

Title  VII  deals  with  discrimination  in 
employment  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  It  is  the 
only  title  of  the  bill  which  touches  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  sex.  This 
provision  was  added  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.  When  it  becomes  fully  effective, 
the  title  will  make  it  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  employers  of  25  or 
more  persons  in  industries  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce,  for  labor  organiza- 
tions with  25  or  more  members  in  such 
industries,  and  for  employment  agencies 
to  discriminate  in  hiring  or  other  aspects 
of  employment,  union  membership,  or  job 
referral.  Exemptions  are  provided  for 
religious  organizations  and  religious  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  for  situations 
in  which  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification. 

The  constitutional  basis  for  title  VII 
is,  of  course,  the  commerce  clause.  The 
courts  have  held  time  and  again  that  the 
commerce  clause  authorizes  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  regulate  employment 
relations  which  aflfect  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Texas  &  N.O.  R.R.  Co. 
v.  Brotherhood  of  Railroay  Clerks.  281 
US.  543  (1930);  NLRB  V.  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  301  U.S.  1  (1937). 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  if 
Congress  can  prevent  discrimination  in 
employment  on  the  basis  of  membership 
or  nonmembership  in  a  labor  union,  as  it 
does  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  it  can  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

FEP   LEGISLATION  IN   2  5    STATES 

There  is  no  novelty  in  fair  employment 
practices  legislation.  Some  25  States 
already  have  such  laws  and  they  have, 
on  the  whole,  worked  well  and  caused  no 
meaningful  disruption  of  business  or  pri- 
vate rights.  The  coverage  of  such  laws 
is  generally  as  broad  or  broader  than  the 
coverage  of  title  Vn.  Except  as  regards 
discrimination  in  employment  on 
grounds  of  sex,  which  is,  I  am  informed, 
presently  covered  by  the  FEPC  laws  of 
only  two  States,  title  VH  will  not  im- 
pose any  substantial  new  obligations  on 
employers  or  unions  in  those  States 
which  already  have  effective  State  fair 
employment  practice  laws.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  States  which  have  enacted  FEP 
legislation  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

LIST  OP  States  Having  Statutes  Prohibiting 
Discrimination   in  Employment 

Alaska:  Alaska  Compensation  Laws  Anno- 
tated, section  43-5-1   (Supplement  1958). 

California:  California  Labor  Code,  section 

1412. 

Colorado:  Colorado  Revised  Statutes  An- 
notated, section  80-24-1   (1953). 

Connecticut:  Connecticut  General  Stat- 
utes Revised,  section  31-122  (1958). 

Delaware:  Laws  of  Delaware,  chapter  337, 
volume  52  (1960). 

Hawaii:  Act  180  (1963  session). 


Idaho:  Idaho  Session  Laws  (1961,  chapter 
309). 

nunols:  S3.  609  (1961). 

Indiana:  Indiana  Annotated  Statutes,  sec- 
tion 40-2307   (1956). 

Iowa:   House  file  589   (1963  session). 

Kansas:    Kansas   General   Statutes   Anno- 
tated, section  44-1001    (Supplement   1959). 

Massachusetts:    Massachusetts   Annotated 
Laws,  chapter  151B,  sections  1-10  (1957). 

Michigan:    Michigan  Statutes  Annotated, 
section  17.458(1)    (1960). 

Minnesota:  Minnesota  Laws  1961.  chapter 
428. 

Missouri:  S.B.  257  (1961). 

New  Jersey;    New  Jersey  Statutes  Anno- 
tated, section  18:  25-4  (Supplement  1960). 

New    Mexico:    New    Mexico    Statutes    An- 
notated, section  59-4-1    (Supplement  1961). 

New  York:  New  York  Executive  Law.  sec- 
tion 290. 

Ohio:  Ohio  Revised  Code  Annotated,  sec- 
tion 4112.01    (p.     Supplement   1959). 

Oregon:   Oregon  Revised  Statutes,  section 
659.010  (1959). 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  Human  Rela- 
tions Act,  Pennsylvania  Laws  1961.  Act  No.  19. 

Rhode  Island:  Rhode  Island  General  Laws 
Annotated,  section  28-5-1   (1956). 

Vermont:    Act  No.    196    (1963  session). 

Washington:    Washington    Revised    Code, 
section  49.60.030  (1959). 

Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  Statutes  Annotated, 
section  111.31  (1957). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
title  VII  provides  a  very  moderate  and 
reasonable  remedy  for  problems  of  racial 
discrimination  in  employment.  Unlike 
most  State  fair  employment  laws  it  vests 
all  enforcement  powers  in  the  courts, 
rather  than  in  an  administrative  agency. 
This  is  an  important  difference.  Ample 
time  for  adjustment  is  afforded  by  the 
provision  that  it  will  not  become  effec- 
tive at  all  for  1  year,  and  will  not  become 
fully  effective  for  4  years.  Again  the 
doctrine  of  reasonableness  has  been  ap- 
plied to  his  bill.  There  is  no  effort  sud- 
denly to  impose  on  the  economy  vast  new 
legislation,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an 
immediate  solution  to  a  long-range 
problem. 

Title  vn  would  establish  a  five-mem- 
ber bipartisan  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Commission,  which  would  be 
responsible  for  receiving  and  investigat- 
ing complaints  of  unlawful  emplojmient 
practices  and  for  seeking  to  bring  about 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  title.  However,  the  Com- 
mission will  not  have  any  responsibility 
for  adjudicating  complaints  or  any 
power  to  issue  enforcement  orders.  In 
this  respect  the  title  is  a  departure  from 
the  usual  statutory  scheme  for  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies. 

description     of     PROCEDtTRE     UNDER     TITLE     VD 

The  first  step  in  any  proceeding  under 
title  VII  is  the  filing  with  the  Commission 
of  a  charge  of  discrimination.  The 
charge  may  be  filed  by  the  person  alleg- 
edly discriminated  against  or  by  someone 
on  his  behalf.  In  either  case  the  charge 
must  be  in  writing  and  under  oath.  A 
written  charge  may  also  be  filed  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  un- 
lawful act  of  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred. In  any  case  where  the  alleged 
act  of  discrimination  arises  in  a  State 
which  has  an  effective  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  law,  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  pursuant  to  section  708(b)  en- 


tered into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
authorities  providing  for  exclusive  State 
jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  the  charge 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  State  agency 
to  be  handled  under  State  procedures. 

Assuming  that  an  agreement  applica- 
ble to  the  charge  in  question  is  not  in 
effect,  the  Commission,  upon  receipt  of 
the  charge,  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
charge  to  the  respondent — that  is,  the 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization  accused  of  discrimination; 
and  the  Commission  shall  investigate  the 
charge.    How  thorough  an  investigation 
is  made  at  this  stage  will  depend  on  the 
facts  of  the  case.    Presumably  the  re- 
spondent will  be  questioned  and  perhaps 
his   records    examined.      However,    the 
Commission  and  its  investigators  must 
and  do  have  discretionary  power  to  cut 
short  an  investigation  where  preliminary 
inquiry  indicates  no  basis  to  the  charge. 
When  the  charge  has  been  investi- 
gated, presumably  by  the  Commission 
staff,  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Commis- 
sion, or  perhaps  to  a  panel  of  the  Com- 
mission.   If.  at  this  stage,  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Commission  conclude 
that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
the  charge  is  true,  the  Commission  shall 
endeavor  to  eliminate  the  discrimination 
by  informal  means  of  conciliation  and 
persuasion.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
an  investigation  which  the  Commission 
believes  adequate,  at  least  two  members 
do  not  conclude  that  such  reasonable 
cause  exists,  the  matter  will  be  dropped. 
The  Commission  is  intended  to  have  con- 
siderable fiexlbility  in  designing  proce- 
dures to  screen  cases  at  this  stage.    For 
example,  the  requirement  that  at  least 
two  Commission  members  conclude  that 
reasonable  cause  exists  does  not  mean 
necessarily    that    all    five    Commission 
members  must  review  the  results  of  each 
investigation.   A  panel  of  three  members 
might  be  set  up.    If  none  or  only  one 
of  the  panel  concludes  that  reasonable 
cause   exists   the   proceeding   could   be 
dropped,  or  the  Commission  might  rea- 
sonably provide  that  where  one  member 
out  of  the  three  on  the  panel  reaches  this 
conclusion,   the   remaining  two   should 
also  consider   the   matter.    Inevitably, 
much  will  depend  on  the  Commission's 
caseload. 

Assuming  that  two  members  have 
found  reasonable  cause,  the  Commission 
will  proceed  to  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
dispute.  This  procedure  is  wholly  vol- 
untary. A  respondent  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  participate  in  these  procedures; 
and  if  he  does  so,  his  statements  and 
actions  in  the  course  of  conciliation  can- 
not be  used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding.  The  experience  in  the 
States  with  fair  employment  practice 
laws  indicates  that  such  informal  pro- 
cedures are  the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  about  compliance  with  require- 
ments for  nondiscrimination. 

If  the  Commission  is  unable  through 
its  conciliation  procedures  to  obtain  vol- 
untary compliance,  it  must  again  con- 
sider whether  on  the  basis  of  all  the  in- 
formation available  to  it,  reasonable 
cause  exists  to  believe  the  respondent 
has  engaged  in  an  unlawful  discrimina- 
tor>'  practice  and  whether  a  suit  should 
be  brought  to  compel  compliance.     If 


the  Commission,  that  is  to  say,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members,  decides  that  reason- 
able cause  does  exist,  ordinarily  a  suit  for 
preventive  relief  would  be  brought  in  a 
Federal  district  court  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  allegedly  occurred  or  in  tlie  judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  respondent  has 
his  principal  office.  However,  the  Com- 
mission members  may,  by  an  affirmative 
vote,  decide  not  to  bring  suit  in  a  given 
case. 

So  this  is  not  a  harsh  section ;  instead, 
it  is  a  moderate  section.  It  profits  from 
the  experience  with  some  25  State  stat- 
utes and  with  long  hearings  before  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  during  the  15  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  Commission  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding  decides  not  to  sue,  or  if  at 
any  earlier  stage  it  decides  to  proceed  no 
further  because  of  absence  of  reasonable 
cause,  the  party  allegedly  discriminated 
against  may  bring  his  own  suit  in  Fed- 
eral court,  provided  he  obtains  the  writ- 
ten permission  of  one  member  of  the 
Commission.  However,  the  party  would 
have  to  bear  his  own  costs  in  such  litiga- 
tion, just  like  any  other  private  plaintiff 
in  a  civil  action. 

The  suit  against  the  respondent, 
whether  brought  by  the  Commission  or 
by  the  complaining  party,  would  proceed 
in  the  usual  manner  for  litigation  in  the 
Federal  courts.  It  would  not  be  in  any 
sense  a  suit  for  judicial  review  of  Com- 
mission action,  but  would  be  a  trial  de 
novo.  This,  t(X>,  is  very  significant.  The 
respondent,  now  the  defendant,  would 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  make  his  de- 
fense and  the  plaintiff  would  have  the 
burden  of  proving  that  discrimination 
had  occurred.  The  suit  would  ordinar- 
ily be  heard  by  the  judge  sitting  without 
a  jury  in  accordance  with  the  customary 
practice  for  suits  for  preventive  relief. 
However,  the  judge  is  authorized  to  refer 
the  case  to  a  master,  to  hear  testimony 
and  submit  a  report  and  recommended 
order,  which  then  would  be  reviewed  by 
the  judge. 

The  relief  sought  in  such  a  suit  would 
be  an  injunction  against  future  acts  or 
practices  of  discrimination,  but  the  court 
could  order  appropriate  affirmative  re- 
lief, such  as  hiring  or  reinstatement  of 
employees  and  the  payment  of  back  pay. 
This  relief  is  similar  to  that  available 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
in  connection  with  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, 29  United  States  Code  160(b) .    No 
court  order  can  require  hiring,  reinstate- 
ment, admission  to  membership,  or  pay- 
ment of  back  pay  for  anyone  who  was 
not  fired,  refused  employment  or  ad- 
vancement or  admission  to  a  union  by 
an  act  of  discrimination  forbidden  by 
this  title.    This  is  stated  expressly  in 
the  last  sentence  of  section  707(e) ,  which 
makes  clear  what  is  implicit  throughout 
the  whole  title;  namely,  that  employers 
may  hire  and  fire,  promote  and  refuse 
to  promote  for  any  reason,  good  or  bad, 
provided  only  that  individuals  may  not 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

I  hope  this  presentation  will  set  to 
rest  the  doubts  about  this  bill  which  have 
been  voiced  by   many  union  members 


across  the  country.  This  bill  is  not  an 
instrument  to  abolish  seniority  or  unions 
themselves,  as  some  have  charged.  The 
only  standard  which  the  bill  establishes 
for  unions  and  management  alike  is  that 
race  will  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
criminatory treatment.  The  full  rights 
and  privileges  of  union  membership,  as 
protected  by  other  Federal  laws  and 
court  decisions,  will  in  no  way  uc  im- 
paired. As  a  longstanding  friend  of  the 
American  worker,  I  would  not  support 
this  fair  and  reasonable  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  provision  if  it  would 
have  any  harmful  effect  on  unions.  The 
ti-uth  is  that  this  title  forbids  discrimi- 
nating against  anyone  on  account  of 
race.  This  is  the  simple  and  complete 
truth  about  title  vn. 

The  able  Senators  in  charge  of  title 
vn  [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Case]  will  com- 
ment at  greater  length  on  this  matter. 

Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  some 
opponents  of  this  title,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  that  will  give  any  power  to  the 
Commission  or  to  any  court  to  require 
hiring,  firing,  or  promotion  of  employees 
in  order  to  meet  a  racial  "quota"  or  to 
achieve  a  certain  racial  balance. 

That  bugaboo  has  been  brought  up  a 
dozen  times;  but  it  is  nonexistent.  In 
fact,  the  very  opposite  is  true.  Title 
vn  prohibits  discrimination.  In  effect, 
it  says  that  race,  religion  and  national 
origin  are  not  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  hiring  and  firing.  Title  VH  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  hiring  on  the  basis 
of  ability  and  qualifications,  not  race  or 
religion. 

In  title  vn  we  seek  to  prevent  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices.  We  seek 
to  give  people  an  opportunity  to  be  hired 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  to  release  the 
tremendous  talents  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, rather  than  to  keep  their  talents 
buried  under  prejudice  or  discrimina- 
tion. 

Racial  prejudice  in  employment  is  one 
of  the  most  wasteful  practices  for  the 
economy.  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  wor- 
ried about  waste  would  do  well  to  see  to 
it  that  this  monstrous  waste  is  elimi- 
nated. We  seek  to  eliminate  it  by  means 
of  this  title — and  not  merely  by  force 
of  law,  but  also  by  the  informal  proce- 
dures of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
mediation.  We  seek  to  use  State 
statutes  and  local  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances wherever  they  exist. 

Every  bit  of  evidence  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  fair  employment  practice 
laws  indicates  that  such  a  statute  not 
only  is  good  law,  good  morals,  and  good 
labor-management  practice,  but  it  also 
is  good  economics.  When  all  of  that 
can  be  put  into  one  package,  certainly 
it  deserves  our  very  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  present  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  took  great  pride  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  telling  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  of  the  encouraging  results 
which  were  obtained  in  hundreds  of  com- 
panies throughout  the  United  States 
during  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity.  What  was  the 
result?  Did  it  jeopardize  security?  Did 
it  reduce  income?    Did  it  threaten  the 
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production  line  with  stability  and  w<  rk 
stoppages?  Did  it  result  in  favoritism? 
Did  it  result  in  all  the  worries  that  sojne 
of  the  opponents  of  title  VII  have? 

The  answer  is  "No."  The  answer!  is 
that  the  program  that  was  utilized  by  the 
then  Vice  President,  and  now  the  Pr^i- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  worked;  and  it 
worked  for  the  national  interest,  lit 
worked  for  business  interests.  It  worl  ed 
for  domestic  tranquility.  It  worked  :or 
individual  well  being. 

No  State  which  has  passed  a  fair 
employment  practices  law  has  repea  ed 
it.  No  President  since  the  time  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  has  recommended 
anything  less  than  fair  employment  pr  ic- 
tice  for  Federal  employees  and  Federal 
contracts.  There  is  a  compelling  cise 
for  title  VII.  Full  protections  are  writ- 
ten into  the  title.  The  Commission  it- 
self would  have  no  enforcement  pover. 
The  most  it  could  do  would  be  to  In- 
vestigate the  complaints  of  an  aggrieved 
party,  and,  if  the  person  who  brings  the 
complaint  has  a  justifiable  case,  to  t^ke 
that  case  to  a  Federal  court  and  to  stek 
some  remedy  through  the  processes!  of 
law.  I 

COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AUTHORITIES 

As  I  have  stated,  the  title  specifically 
provides  for  the  continued  effectiveness 
of  State  laws  and  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  discrimination  in  employment. 
Where  State  remedies  are  available,! an 
aggrieved  person  would  always  be  fre^  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  Furthermjire. 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  State  agencies,  and  wherj  it 
concludes  that  such  agencies  are  efflec- 
tively  handling  any  class  of  cases,  the 
Commission  is  directed  by  section  708|(b) 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  these  agjen- 
cies  whereby  such  cases  would  be  hanc  led 
exclusively  by  the  State  agencies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  diiec- 
tion  to  the  Commission  is  not  enoigh, 
that  there  should  be  some  provision  au- 
tomatically providing  for  exclusive  Slate 
Jurisdiction  where  adequate  State  reme- 
dies for  discrimination  in  employrrient 
exist.     Such  a  proposal  is  unworkable. 
Congress  cannot  determine  nor  can'  we 
devise  a  formula  for  determiriing  wHich 
State  laws  and  procedures  are  adequate. 
The  State  fair  employment  practices  laws 
differ  in  coverage.     They  differ  injen- 
f  orcement  machinery.   Several  have  been 
enacted  within  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
and    it    would  be  impossible  to  Judge 
their  effectiveness.     Other  States  may 
adopt  such  laws  after  this  bill  is  pasted, 
and  it  obviously  would  be  impossible  to 
predict  what  standards  and  procedures 
such  future  State  laws  would  pro\|ide. 
An    antidiscrimination    law    cannot    be 
evaluated  simply  by  an  examination  of 
its  provisions,  "for  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life."    The  Commission 
must  have   authority   to   determlnd   in 
which  States  and  in  which  classes  i  of 
cases  it  will  refrain  from  exercising  its 
jurisdiction.    In  point  of  fact,  the  task 
we  are  assigning  to  the  Commission  :  s  so 
immense.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Commission   will   from  sheer  necessity 
avail  itself  to  the  fullest  of  the  provisions 
of  section  708(b). 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  title  VII 
on  the  ground  that  with  nondiscrimlna 


tion  laws  in  effect  in  25  States,  including 
all  the  major  industrial  States,  there  is 
little  need  for  a  Federal  law.  This  is  not 
a  valid  objection. 

First,  as  I  have  just  stated,  the  State 
laws  are  of  unequal  coverage  and  effec- 
tiveness; second,  the  States  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  dealing  with  large, 
multiphased  operations  of  business  in  in- 
terstate commerce;  third,  and  most  im- 
portant, 25  States  do  not  have  general 
legislation  in  this  area,  among  them 
States  with  large  Negro  populations.  In- 
deed, roughly  60  percent  of  American 
Negroes  live  in  States  with  no  legislation 
against  discrimination  in  employment, 
and  these  are  precisely  the  people  who 
need  this  protection  the  most. 

In  States  having  a  large  Negro  popula- 
tion in  which  State  fair  employment 
practice  laws  are  in  effect,  they  have 
helped  to  secure  equal  employment  op- 
portunities. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  hearings  that 
have  been  held  by  Senate  and  House 
committees  on  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity legislation,  testimony  was  heard 
from  representatives  of  several  agencies 
administering  State  FEP  laws,  and  all 
agreed  that  there  was  a  definite  need  for 
Federal  legislation. 

COMMISSION'S    INVESTIGATORY    POWERS 

The  investigatory  duties  and  power  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  are  set  out  in  sections  709 
and  710.  Section  710,  in  turn,  incorpo- 
rates by  reference  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  15  U.S.C.  49.  50,  in  support 
of  the  Commissions  investigatory  powers. 

Section  709(a)  provides  that  in  con- 
nection with  any  investigation  of  a 
charge  filed  imder  section  707  the  Com- 
mission or  its  representatives  shall  at  all 
reasonable  times  have  access,  for  the 
purposes  of  examination  and  copying,  to 
any  evidence  in  the  possession  of  a  person 
being  investigated  that  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation.  The  language 
of  this  subsection  was  amended  in  the 
House  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  incorporated  by  reference.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Commission's 
power  to  conduct  an  investigation  can  be 
exercised  only  after  a  specific  charge  has 
been  filed  in  writing.  In  this  respect  the 
Commission's  investigatory  power  is  sig- 
nificantly narrower  than  that  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  15  U.S.C.  43, 
46,  or  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Admin- 
istrator. 29  U.S.C.  211.  who  are  authorized 
to  conduct  investigations,  inspect  rec- 
ords, and  issue  subpenas.  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any  complaint  of  wrong- 
doing. See  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing 
Co.  v.  Walling,  327  U.S.  186  (1946) ;  Hunt 
Foods  and  Industries,  Inc.  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  286  F.  2d  803.  80&- 
807  (C.A.  9.  1961)  certiorari  denied.  365 
U.S.  877  (1961). 

Section  709(c)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  employers,  employment 
agencies,  and  labor  organizations  subject 
to  the  title  to  make  and  keep  records 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  to 
preserve  these  records,  and  to  make  re- 
ports therefrom  to  the  Commission. 
Records  are  also  to  be  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  ap- 


prenticeship and  other  training  pro- 
grams.  Fears  have  been  expressed  that 
these  recordkeeping  and  reporting  re- 
quirements may  prove  unreasonable  and 
onerous. 

Requirements  for  the  keeping  of  rec- 
ords are  a  customary  and  necessary  part 
of  a  regulatory  statute.  They  are  par- 
ticularly essential  in  title  VII  because 
whether  or  not  a  certain  action  is  dis- 
criminatory will  turn  on  the  motives  of 
the  respondent,  which  will  usually  be 
best  evidenced  by  his  pattern  of  conduct 
on  similar  occasions.  The  provisions  of 
section  709<c)  have  been  carefully  drawn 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  unreason- 
able burdens  on  business,  and  there  are 
more  than  the  customary  safeguards 
against  arbitrary  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  requirements  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Commission  under  section  709(c)  must 
be  "reasonable,  necessary,  or  appropri- 
ate" for  the  enforcement  of  the  title. 
Such  requirements  cannot  be  adopted 
without  a  public  hearing  at  which  the 
persons  to  be  affected  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  views  known  to 
the  Commission.  Most  of  the  persons 
covered  by  the  title  are  already  required 
by  law  or  by  practical  necessity  to  keep 
records  similar  to  those  which  will  be 
required  under  this  title.  The  wage  and 
hour  administrator  imposes  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  on  employees  subject  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  persons  employed  and  wages, 
hours,  and  other  conditions  and  practices 
of  employment  (29  U.S.C.  211(c)). 
Other  employment  records  must  be  kept 
for  Federal  tax  purposes  (26  U.S.C. 
6001) .  and  for  normal  business  purposes. 
Labor  organizations  are  required  to 
maintain  certain  records  under  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  (29  U.S.C.  431.  436).  Any 
recordkeeping  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Commission  could  be  worked  into 
existing  requirements  and  practices  so 
as  to  result  in  a  minimum  additional 
burden. 

The  Senate  did  not  have  any  hesi- 
tancy in  requiring  a  trade  union  to  keep 
elaborate  records  on  every  member. 
That  was  done  when  we  found  there  were 
certain  abuses  in  connection  with  health 
and  welfare  funds  and  in  other  areas  of 
union  activities.  It  is  one  thing  to  steal 
a  man's  purse,  but  it  is  another  thing  to 
steal  his  soul.  When  we  deny  a  person 
employment  because  of  his  race,  color, 
sex,  or  national  origin,  in  a  sense  we  steal 
his  soul,  his  sense  of  identity.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  the  Congress  is  more 
interested  in  the  stealing  of  a  purse  than 
in  the  stealing  of  the  spirit. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
of  1942.  5  U.S.C.  139-139f.  gives  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  au- 
thority to  coordinate  the  information- 
gathering  activities  of  Federal  agencies. 
and  he  can  refuse  to  approve  a  general 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirement 
which  is  too  onerous  or  poorly  coordi- 
nated with  other  requirements. 

Finally,  there  is  express  provision  in 
section  709(c)  for  an  application  either 
to  the  Commission  or  directly  to  the 
courts  for  appropriate  relief  from  any 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirement 
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which  would  impose  an  undue  hardship. 
I  know  of  no  other  statute  which  pro- 
vides such  comprehensive  safeguards 
around  an  authorization  to  require  the 
keeping  of  records.  If  such  authority 
is  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  per- 
form its  responsibilities  successfully,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  this  section  seems  to  me  the 
minimum  of  effective  authority  the  Com- 
mission can  have. 

GRANTS     OF     IMMUNITY 

Section  710,  as  I  have  stated,  incorpo- 
rates by  reference  in  support  of  the 
investigatory  powers  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  49,  50).  except  that 
the  provisions  of  section  307  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Act — more  prop- 
erly cited  as  the  Federal  Power  Act.  16 
U.S.C.  791a  (16  U.S.C.  825f)— shall  apply 
with  respect  to  grants  of  immunity.  A 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  exception. 

Section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  provides,  in  part: 

No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending 
and  testifying  •  •  •  before  the  commis- 
sion •  •  •  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence,  documentary,  or  otherwise,  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  criminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture. 
But  no  natural  person  shall  be  prosecuted 
or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for 
or  on  account  of  any  •  •  •  matter  •  •  • 
concerning  which  he  may  testify,  or  produce 
evidence  •  •  •  before  the  commission  in 
obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  by  it. 

This  language  has  been  held  to  grant 
immunity  to  a  witness  testifying  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  subpena  even  though  the  wit- 
ness does  not  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  See 
United  States  v.  Pardue,  294  F.  543  (S.D. 
Texas,  1923) ;  United  States  v.  Frontier 
Asthma  Co.,  69  F.  Supp.  994.  997  (W.D. 
NY.,  1947) ;  see  United  States  v.  Monia, 
317  U.S.  424  (1943) .  In  such  a  situation 
an  interrogator  is  not  placed  on  notice 
that  a  given  line  of  inquiry  will  result  in 
a  grant  of  immunity  to  the  witness. 

Consequently,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  It  has  been  the 
usual  practice  for  Congress,  in  drafting 
an  immunity  provision,  to  require  that  a 
witness  does  not  obtain  immunity  unless 
he  is  compelled  to  answer  after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination. The  assertion  of  the  privilege 
affords  the  interrogator  an  opportunity 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  persist  with 
his  questioning  and  grant  immunity 
thereby.  Section  307  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  is  typical  of  such  provisions. 
It  states : 

No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending 
and  testifying  or  from  producing  •  •  • 
records  and  documents  before  the  Commis- 
sion •  •  •  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but 
no  individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  Is  compelled  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, after  having  claimed  hla  prlvUege 
against  self-incrimination  •  •  •. 

Provisions  substantially  Identical  to 
section  307  may  be  found  in  the  Securi- 


ties Exchange  Act  of  1934,  15  U.S.C.  78u, 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935,  15  U.S.C.  79r.  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  29  U.S.C.  161. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  as  with  every 
other  part  of  HJl.  7152.  title  Vn  is  a 
moderate  and  constructive  attempt  to 
proceed  toward  the  elimination  of  one 
aspect  of  racial  discrimination  in  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  no 
man  should  be  denied  emplojonent  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  his  skin.  The 
means  it  provides  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  emphasize  voluntary  compli- 
ance, conciliation,  and  the  cooperation 
of  State  and  local  authorities.  The 
passage  of  title  VII  will  be  a  major  step 
forward  to  the  goal  of  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  employment  and  promot- 
ing equal  employment  opportunity. 

SURVEY    or    REGISTRATION    AND    VOTING  I 
TITLE     Vm 

Title  Virr  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  survey  to  com- 
pile registration  and  voting  statistics  in 
such  geographic  areas  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  The  survey,  which  would  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
would  include  figures  indicating  the 
relative  voting  participation  by  race, 
color,  and  national  origin  in  Federal  pri- 
maries and  elections  since  January  1, 
1960.  Complete  and  reliable  information 
on  registration  and  voting  in  the  United 
States  is  not  now  available.  The  data  to 
be  obtained  by  this  survey  will  be  most 
useful  to  the  Congress  in  assessing  the 
progress  being  made  in  removing  un- 
constitutional discrimination  in  voting 
and  the  need  for  further  legislation  to 
make  the  15th  amendment  effective;  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  perform- 
ing its  functions  under  title  V  of  the 
bill;  to  the  Justice  Department,  in  pre- 
paring and  trying  cases  under  title  I  of 
the  bill;  and  to  all  students  of  the  elec- 
toral process. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  burden 
and  cost,  the  survey  required  will  be 
made  only  in  those  geographic  areas 
specified  by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Similarly,  the  Commission  will 
recommend  the  extent  to  which  the  sur- 
vey and  resulting  statistics  should  be 
secured  with  respect  to  race,  color,  and 
national  origin.  In  this  way,  it  will  be 
possible  to  focus  on  the  areas  and  groups 
as  to  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
there  has  been  discrimiimtion.  Obvi- 
ously, race  has  not  been  a  basis  of  dis- 
enfranchisement  In  all  areas;  similarly, 
national  origin  has  operated  as  a  factor 
in  voting  discrimination  with  regard 
only  to  certain  groups.  Thus,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  incur  the  added  costs  of 
a  nationwide  conipilation  when  a  more 
selective  survey  can  provide  the  desired 
and  needed  information. 

APPEAL     OF    REMANDS     IN     CIVIL     RIGHTS     CASES: 
TITLE    IZ 

Title  IX  permits  an  appeal  from  a 
Federal  court  order  remanding  any  civil 
rights  case  to  the  State  court  from  which 
it  was  removed.  Present  law  permits 
removal  of  certain  cases  involving  equal 
rights  to  a  Federal  district  court,  but 
the  scope  of  this  right  of  removal  is  in 
doubt,  and  the  present  unappealability 
of  an  order  of  remand  prevents  the  Fed- 


eral appellate  courts  from  passing  on 
the  question. 

This  title  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  reexamine,  in  the  light  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  the  scope  of  the  right  to 
remove  in  certain  civil  rights  cases.  A 
series  of  old  cases,  none  decided  less 
than  55  years  ago,  appears  to  hold  that 
the  right  to  removal  is  limited  to  situa- 
tions in  which  a  State  statute  or  con- 
stitution on  its  face  denies  constitutional 
rights.  However,  the  real  problem  at 
present  is  not  a  statute  which  is  on  its 
face  unconstitutional;  it  is  the  uncon- 
stitutional application  of  a  statute. 
When  a  State  statute  has  been  uncon- 
stitutionally applied,  most  Federal  dis- 
trict judges  presently  believe  themselves 
bound  by  these  old  decisions  and  remand 
attempted  removals  to  the  State  courts. 
Under  present  law  such  a  remand  is  un- 
appealable. As  a  consequence,  the  right 
to  remove  civil  rights  cases  is  of  very 
little  use.  Enactment  of  title  IX  will 
give  the  appellate  courts  an  opportu- 
nity to  reexamine  this  question. 

This  is  essentially  a  technical  title. 

COMMUNITT     RELATIONS    SERVICE:     TITLE    X 

Title  X  establishes  a  Community  Re- 
lations Service  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties and  individuals  in  the  voluntary  ad- 
justment of  disputes  and  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  The  Service 
would  consist  of  a  Director  and  a  small 
staff.  It  would  have  no  law-enforce- 
ment responsibilities  and  no  powers  of 
compulsion.  It  would  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  information  it  receives,  as 
such,  in  the  course  of  its  duties.  It 
would  cooperate  wherever  possible  with 
State  and  local  agencies. 

Experience  has  shown  the  value  of 
voluntary  adjustment  and  negotiation 
as  a  means  to  solving  racial  problems. 
Many  communities,  by  the  use  of  such 
methods,  have  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
and  other  grievances.  In  other  commu-' 
nities,  however,  lack  of  adequate  com- 
mimication  between  white  and  Negro 
leaders  precludes  even  a  start  toward 
adjustment  of  difficulties.  In  some  in- 
stances Justice  Department  officials,  act- 
ing informally  and  tid  hoc,  have  been  able 
to  bring  parties  together  to  find  agreed 
solutions  to  particular  problems.  How- 
ever, no  existing  Federal  agency  is 
equipped  to  perform  such  mediation  and 
conciliation  as  a  regular  and  continuing 
function. 

Mediation  and  conciliation  of  civil 
rights  disputes  should  prove  no  less  use- 
ful a  tool  than  It  has  in  the  area  of 
labor  disputes.  Titles  VI  and  VH  of  the 
bill  specifically  provide  for  use  of  in- 
formal methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  Such  methods  are 
equally  appropriate  under  other  titles. 
In  many  cases,  mediation  and  litigation 
work  together  effectively. 

Individual  restaurant  or  hotel  owners 
may  be  reluctant  to  admit  Negroes  un- 
less assured  that  their  competitors  will 
do  likewise.  Through  the  good  offices  of 
the  Community  Relations  Service,  or  of 
comparable  State  or  local  organizations, 
it  may  be  possible  to  achieve  agreement 
among  all  or  substantially  all  the  own- 
ers.   Failing  that,  It  may  be  necessary 
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to  sue  a  few  holdouts — let  us  say,  as 
example,  under  title  II— while  relying 
agreement  of  the  rest  to  act  voluntaijily 
if  the  suit  is  successful. 

TITLE    XI 

Title  XI  contains  customary  miscel- 
laneous provisions — a  savings  clause 
provision  against  preemption  of  ccn- 
sistent  State  legislation,  an  authori:;a- 
tion  of  appropriations,  and  a  separal|il- 
ity  provision. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fair,  moderate, 
and  comprehensive  bill.  It  deals  with  all 
the  major  areas  of  life  in  which  Negrpes 
and  other  minorities  have  been  discri 
nated  against:  voting,  education,  ac 
to  public  accommodations  and  facilit^s. 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
ployment.  I 

As  I  have  tried  to  show,  all  these  arteas 
are  interrelated;  each  is  bound  with  the 
others.  A  man  who  would  be  free  mjist 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  m^nd 
and  talents  through  education,  to  efrn 
a  living  with  those  talents,  and  to  apply 
his  education  to  public  life  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process.  With- 
out opportvmities  for  education,  the  Ke- 
gro  cannot  get  a  job. 

I  would  not  want  my  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  to  be  interpreted  as 
dicating  there  was  nothing  left  to 
done  in  the  fields  of  education,  or  health. 
or  retraining,  or  many  other  area^  of 
life.  The  bill  merely  provides  a  Itgal 
framework  through  which  men  of  g3od 
will  can  work  out  some  difficult,  long- 
term  problems.  We  need  to  expand  ed- 
ucational opportunities.  We  need  to  ex- 
pand housing  in  America.  We  neec  to 
expand  health  services.  We  need  to  ex- 
pand employment  opportunities.  We 
need  a  growing  and  expanding  economy. 
We  need  to  eliminate  areas  of  discrim- 
ination and  prejudice  in  order  to  l:ave 
the  full  participation  of  the  American 
people  in  their  society  and  in  their  com- 
munity life.  ..— .  1_ 

All  this  needs  to  be  done.  When  I 
hear  the  opponents  of  the  legislation  re- 
mind us  again  and  again  that  what  is 
needed  is  more  deucation,  I  agree.  But 
more  education  for  a  person  who  has 
been  denied  equal  rights  and  full  paitic- 
ipation  in  community  life  is  no  answer 
to  that  man's  problems.  What  is  ne(  ded 
is  an  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
all  aspects  of  American  life,  including 
opportunities  for  education,  health,  job 
opportunity,  and  political  participal  ion. 

Without  a  job,  one  cannot  afford  i»ub- 
lic  convenience  and  accommodations. 
Income  from  employment  may  be  ne  ces- 
sary  to  further  a  man's  education,  or  that 
of  his  children.  If  his  children  hav^  no 
hope  of  getting  a  good  job,  what 
motivate  them  to  take  advantagi; 
educational  opportunities? 

In  short,  the  primary  ingredients  for 
a  full  and  free  life  are  inseparable  ^rom 
each  other.  Education  cannot 
upon  employment  or  political  freedom. 
Employment  opportimity  cannot  be  i^ost 
poned  until  the  vote  is  won.  The 
way  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of 


nority  oppression  is  to  break  it  at  dvery 


point  where  injustice,  inequality.!  and 
denial  of  opportunity  exist.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  propose  enactment  of 
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comprehensive  legislation  that  will  touch 
on  every  major  obstacle  to  civil  rights. 
This  bill  is  long  overdue.  Moderate 
as  it  is.  it  insures  a  great  departure  from 
the  misery  and  bitterness  that  is  the  lot 
of  so  many  Americans.  This  misery  has 
found  remarkably  quiet  methods  of  ex- 
pression up  to  the  present.  As  I  said 
earlier.  I  marvel  at  the  patience  and  self- 
control  of  Negroes  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  American  dream  for  so 
long. 

But  the  passive  stage  is  ending  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Negro.  Within 
the  past  few  years  a  new  spirit  has  arisen 
in  those  people  who  have  been  so  long 
denied.  How  will  we  respond  to  this 
challenge?  The  snarling  police  dogs  of 
Birmingham  are  one  answer.  The  force 
of  equality  and  justice  is  another.  That 
second  choice  is  embodied  in  the  bill  that 
we  are  starting  to  consider. 

The  same  Negroes  who  win  our 
Olympic  games,  the  same  Negroes  who 
are  the  stars  on  the  baseball  fields,  the 
same  Negroes  who  in  many  areas  of  our 
country  have  been  permitted  to  practice 
in  hospitals  without  discrimination,  are 
rising  as  one  man  and  asking  that  their 
brethren  be  given  the  same  opportunity. 
Freedom  requires  full  freedom.  There 
cannot  be  half  freedom.  There  cannot 
be  full  freedom  for  whites  and  little  free- 
dom for  Negroes. 

I  say  with  regret  that  all  over  America 
prejudice  exists.  It  is  not  confined  to  one 
section  of  the  country.  It  is  more  visible 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  than  it 
is  in  others;  but  it  exists  everywhere. 

I  do  not  proclaim  that  the  proposed 
statute  will  eliminate  all  the  evils  which 
plague  us  in  the  area  of  racial  prejudice. 
I  merely  say  that  it  sets  a  standard 
around  which  decent  men  can  rally.  It 
lays  down  the  legal  framework  within 
which  men  of  good  will,  of  reason,  and 
judgment,  can  work  together.  It  pro- 
vides the  means  for  a  constructive  social 
policy  that  is  long  overdue. 

I  advise   Senators  to  read  the  great 
address  of  then  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  delivered  last  year  at  Gettys- 
burg.   It  should  be  read  every  day.    The 
then  Vice  President^ — now  President  of 
the   United   States— with   courage    and 
forthrightness  and  vision,   told  as  that 
the  American  Negro  is  tired  of  waiting; 
that  he  wants  his  day  of  justice.    He  is 
going  to  get  it  by  one  means  or  another. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  this  grow- 
ing tension  in  the  American  community. 
We  need  every  American  to  work  with 
full  power  for  freedom  and  opportunity. 
We  would  be  foolish  to  deny  ourselves 
the  opportunity  of  enlisting  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  freedom  the  millions  of 
people  who  cry  out  to  be  a  part  of  the 
great  American  dream.     They  are  not 
asking  to  be  left  out.    They  are  not  ask- 
ing to  be  put  aside.     They  wish  to  be 
part  of  our  national  life.    That  is  what 
this  fight  is  all  about.    It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  Senators  will  recognize  that 
the    bill    represents    an    investment    of 
knowledge,   energy,   and   dedication   by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress, 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.    Its 
moderation  and  careful  language  repre- 
sent almost  a  year  of  patient  delibera- 
tion,  study,  and  discussion.     We  know 


that  some  Members  of  the  other  body 
wanted  a  bill  that  they  felt  was  strong- 
er; while  others  wanted  a  bill  that  made 
a  more  modest  beginning.  Still  others 
wanted  no  bill  at  all.  H.R.  7152  is  a 
compromise  between  these  points  of  view. 
The  bill  embodies  the  thinking  of  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  men  of  good  will. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Senators 
will  respect  and  appreciate  this  precious 
investment,  that  they  will  realize  what 
a  great  achievement  it  is  to  have  brought 
this  bill  to  its  present  place  on  the  legis- 
lative schedule,  and  that  they  will  honor 
the  importance  of  the  issue  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  bill's  architects  by  passing 
H.R.  7152  as  it  now  stands. 

MISREPRESENTING     THE     CIVIL     RIGHTS    BILL 

The  goals  of  this  bill  are  simple  ones: 
To  extend  to  Negro  citizens  the  same 
rights  and  the  same  opportunities  that 
white  Americans  take  for  granted. 
These  goals  are  so  obviously  desirable 
that  the  opponents  of  this  bill  have  not 
dared  to  dispute  them.  No  one  has 
claimed  that  Negroes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  vote.  No  one  has  said  that 
they  should  be  denied  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  No  one  has  said  that  Negroes 
are  inherently  unacceptable  is  places  of 
public  accommodation.  No  one  has 
said  that  they  should  be  refused  equal 
opportunity  in  employment. 

This  bill  cannot  be  attacked  on  its 
merits.  Instead,  bogeymen  and  hobgob- 
lins have  been  raised  to  frighten  well- 
meaning  Americans. 

A  bill  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent attorneys  and  professors  of  law  is 
called  by  the  opponents  unconstitu- 
tional. 

A  bill  endorsed  by  every  major  reli- 
gious denomination  in  America  is  called 
Communist  inspired. 

A  bill  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  290  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  130  for  the  opposi- 
tion—Democrats and  Republicans 
alike — is  called  socialistic. 

Good  Americans,  like  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Mr.  McCormack.  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  House.  Mr.  Albert, 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Halleck,  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  Celler,  who  deserves 
a  special  note  of  tribute,  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  McCulloch,  who  also 
deserves  a  special  note  of  tribute  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  formulated  the  bill 
and  carried  it  through  in  the  other  body. 
I  know  that  290  Members  of  the  other 
body  are  not  Socialists.  I  know  they  are 
not  Conununists.  I  reject  that  kind  of 
smokescreen  attack  upon  a  sensible  piece 
of  legislation. 

It  is  said  that  the  bill  would  make  the 
Attorney  General  a  dictator,  when  in 
fact  the  only  power  he  is  given  is  the 
authority  to  introduce  lawsuits  to  give 
some  American  citizens  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  require  other  Ameri- 
cans to  obey  the  law. 

It  is  called  a  force  bill,  when  in  fact 
it  places  first  reliance  on  conciliation 
and  volvmtary  action,  and  authorizes 
legal  action  only  as  a  last  resort. 

It  is  called  an  attack  on  State  gov- 
ernment, when  in  fact  the  bUl  specifl- 
cally  directs  that  State  and  local  ofB- 


cials  and  agencies  will  be  used  wherever 
feasible,  and  appeals  to  the  States  to 
perform  States'  rights  rather  than 
States'  wrongs. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  bill  would  pro- 
duce a  gigantic  Federal  bureauracy. 
when  in  fact  it  will  result  in  creating 
about  400  permanent  new  Federal  jobs. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  would  impair  a 
property  owner's  ability  to  sell  or  rent 
his  home,  when  in  fact  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  pertaining  to  housing. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  bill  would  re- 
quire racial  quotas  for  all  hiring,  when 
in  fact  it  provides  that  race  shall  not 
be  a  basis  for  making  personnel  decisions. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  has  a  simple 
purpose.  That  purpose  is  to  give  fellow 
citizens — Negroes — the  same  rights  and 
opportunities  that  white  people  take  for 
granted.  This  is  no  more  than  what  was 
preached  by  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ 
Himself.  It  is  no  more  than  what  our 
Constitution  guarantees. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  years  have 
passed  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  100  years  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Surely 
the  goals  of  this  bill  are  not  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of  every  Senator 
no  greater  challenge  will  have  been  pre- 
sented than  that  which  has  been  present- 
ed today.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  delivered  an  excellent,  moving,  lucid, 
logical  presentation  of  why  legislation  in 
this  field  should  now  pass. 

I  congratulate  him.  I  am  glad  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  this  fight. 

The  Senator  is  an  able  advocate  of  one 
great  American  political  party.  To  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  shall  speak  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  as  a  representative  of  the 
other  great  American  political  party  in 
our  country. 

This  issue  should  not  be  a  partisan 
fight.  It  should  be  and  is  an  American 
fight.  The  record  that  is  being  made  in 
the  Senate  today  will  go  a  long  way,  not 
merely  to  demonstrate  that  the  Senate 
desires  to  pass  legislation  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  but  also  to  provide  the  people 
of  this  country  and  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment with  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
intention  by  which  the  bill  will  be  fash- 
ioned in  plain  English. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  consumed  over  3  hours 
to  make  this  presentation,  which  is  long- 
er than  I  intended,  but  in  those  hours  I 
attempted  to  analyze  the  main  titles  of 
the  bill,  and  to  lay  down  the  base  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  upon  a  very  well  fashioned  pres- 
entation, which  deals  with  all  the  titles 
of  the  bill,  and  reveals  extremely  diligent 
preparation.  His  presentation  can  serve 
as  a  guideline,  as  this  debate  ensues,  for 


others  of  us  who  will  take  up  and  dis- 
cuss the  separate  titles  of  the  bill. 

I  reiterate  in  the  strongest  and  most 
emphatic  terms  what  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Ktjchel]  has  said;  name- 
ly, that  bipartisanship  in  the  efifort  to 
pass  the  bill  is  a  "must."  The  bill  can- 
not be  enacted  into  law  without  entirely 
putting  aside  political  affiliations  and 
remembering  only  that  all  of  us'  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  for  our  country.  We 
must  remedy  a  situation  which  demands 
action,  which  has  been  too  long  delayed 
in  the  past,  and  which  should  have  been 
acted  upon  as  a  moral  imperative  years 
ago.  and  not  in  answer  to  a  situation 
which  has  reached  crisis  proportion.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  it  has  now  reached 
such  proportions. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  solve  one  of 
the  most  pressing  national  problems  we 
have  ever  faced,  one  which  is  a  great 
moral  problem  as  well.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  fight,  and  he  has  set  forth  in  excel- 
lent fashion  the  background  upon  which 
others  of  us  will  follow  with  more  de- 
tailed arguments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Lest  I  failed  to  make 
it  clear,  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  in 
this  important  debate  and,  I  hope,  in 
the  ultimate  decision,  with  my  good 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  If  I  have  said  it  once,  I 
have  said  it  a  hundred  times,  that  the 
bill  is  not  a  Democratic  bill.  It  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  this  is  a  national  issue  and 
a  moral  issue.  It  is  not  only  a  bipartisan 
issue,  but  a  nonpartisan  issue. 

This  is  as  vital  to  American  security 
as  is  our  national  defense  and  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  must  deal  with  the 
subject  above  party  politics,  and  face  the 
issue  as  we  see  it. 

I  respect  those  who  hold  different 
points  of  view.  It  is  my  desire  that  after 
those  points  of  view  have  been  explained 
and  refuted,  and  after  the  debate  has 
progressed,  the  Senate  will  come  to  a  de- 
cision. I  am  sure  that  no  Senator  will 
be  criticized  for  taking  some  time  in  the 
discussion  of  the  bill.  But  we  do  hope 
that  a  decision  will  be  reached.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  for 
this  legislation  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
address.  He  asked  that  ultimately  we 
come  to  a  decision,  and  vote  on  it  yea  or 
nay.    That  is  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  able,  de- 
tailed, and  inspiring  address. 

Some  of  our  opponents  have  from  time 
to  time  charged  us  with  trying  to  force 
the  bill  through  under  a  form  of  gag  rule 
in  the  Senate.  Already  there  have  been 
3  weeks  of  discussion,  in  which  Senators 
who  favor  the  bill  took  a  very  minor  part. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  a  thorough  analysis.  It  will  be 
followed.  I  understand,  by  an  address  by 
the  distinguished  whip  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  He  will  be  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  in  detail,  title  by  title. 

It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  any 
attempt  will  be  made  to  jam  the  bill 


through.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
inform  the  Senate  and  the  coimtry  on 
the  contents  of  the  bill,  to  acquaint  Sen- 
ators and  the  public  with  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  to  consider  the 
objections  raised  against  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made 
a  magnificent  beginning. 

Coming  from  Chicago,  following  a  visit 
to  my  home  State  over  the  weekend,  I 
bought,  at  a  bookstand,  and  received 
through  the  mail,  copies  of  an  excellent 
book  which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  edited.  It  is  entitled  "Integration 
Versus  Segregation."  It  is  really  a  col- 
lection of  vital  and  essential  documents, 
which  I  have  found  highly  enlightening. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  rightly 
begins  the  book  with  the  text  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  sometimes  forget  the 
14th  amendment.  Attention  is  frequently 
concentrated  upon  the  10th  amendment, 
which  denies  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  subjects  not  specifically 
allotted  to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  read  aloud  once 
more,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  1st 
and  5th  sections  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution: 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  differentia- 
tion between  citizens.  There  are  no 
first-class  citizens  and  no  second-class 
citizens;  all  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor, 
are  citizens  on  equal  terms.  Citizenship, 
moreover,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  resi- 
dence in  a  State;  it  also  means  that  a 
person  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion reads : 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  provides  that  no  State  tiction  shall 
be  taken  to  diminish  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens. 

The  provision  continues : 

Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Finally,  the  fifth  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

The  14th  amendment  was  proposed 
in  1866.  It  was  adopted  in  1868.  It  Is 
now  1964,  96  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

We  are  proposing  in  the  pending  bill  a 
strengthening  of  the  14th  amendment, 
to  carry  out  the  specific  authorization 
granted  in  the  5th  section  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  particularly  liked  the  way  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  made  no 
claim  for  sectional  superiority  of  the 
North  over  the  South.  I  have  always 
said  that  we  are  more  or  less  children 
of  history.  The  South  has  suffered  from 
slavery  and  the  fact  that  the  CivU  War 
was  fought  on  its  ground.  Only  an  ac- 
cident of  climate  and  geography  spared 
the  North  from  slavery. 
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I  was  pleased  that  In  the  Senat<)r's 
coUection  of  readings  he  included  a 
number  of  articles  stating  the  case  for 
the  so-called  white  supremacists  of  jthe 
South,  and  criticizing  the  North  fnd 
West.  I  was  pleased  to  read  the  article 
by  Mr.  Perry  Morgan,  which  in  particu- 
lar took  me  to  task.  I  am  very  glad  ttiat 
that  article  has  now  been  spread  before 
the  public.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  regret  that. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  included  it.  I  hope  that  by  our 
actions  we  may  be  able  to  refute  sjme 
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of  the  charges  which  are  made 
not  afraid  of  criticism. 

The  Senator  has  swept  away  a  good 
many  cobwebs  which  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  bill.  I  have  justj  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  my  home  State 
over  the  weekend.  I  found  there  Cer- 
tain elements  of  the  real  estate  indi^try 
were  saying  that  the  bill  would  crteate 
so-called  open  occupancy.  I  believd  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  refpted 
that  argument.  It  does  not  providd  for 
open  occupancy.  All  the  bill  does  Is  to 
lay  a  legal  basis  so  that  the  Atto|niey 
General  and  agencies  of  the  Governinent 
may  go  to  the  courts  to  make  the  |14th 
amendment  a  living  reality.  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sfena- 
tor  from  Illinois  very  much.  It  is  4  Joy 
to  be  associated  with  the  able  and  dour- 
ageous  Senator  from  Illinois  in  I  this 
battle  for  civil  rights  legislation.  I  am 
confident  that  victory  will  crown  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  performed 
a  real  service  for  the  Senate  and  fdr  the 
country.  I  have  been  receiving  mail 
pertaining  to  the  bill,  a  great  deal  of  it 
from  my  own  State,  and  a  great  d<!al  of 
it  from  other  States  also.  Much  c^  the 
mail  reflects  a  real  misunderstandlhg  of 
what  the  bill  is  all  about. 

The    Senator    from    Minnesota    has 
given  us  in  considerable  detail  this  After- 
noon a  comprehensive  and  lucid  expla- 
nation of  what  the  bill  is.  what  itl does, 
and  what  it  would  accomplish.     I  like 
particularly  the  fact  that  in  the  discus 
sion   of  the   bill,  the  Senator  toiiched 
upon  many  of  the  constitutional 
that   have   been   raised    in    the 
weeks  by  opponents  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  has  placed  these 
in  excellent  perspective,  for  a  n 
yer,    in    beautiful    fashion.    The 
arguments  on  both  sides  on  m 
these  points.     However,  the  Senat 
presented    clearly   the   points   w 
think  ought  to  be  reassuring  in  t 
treme  to  many  of  our  correspondmts  of 
the  North  who  are  laboring  undei-  seri- 
ous misapprehension  about  the  bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from]  Min- 
nesota for  doing  what  I  think  the|Sena- 
tor  has  done  so  well,  and  that  isjto  de- 
scribe in  one  or  two  simple  senten(^es  the 
real  purpose  of  the  bill,  which]  is  to 
contribute  to  the  elimination  cjf  dis- 
crimination. 

In  the  very  last  sentence  of  the  Sena- 
tor's speech,  he  points  out  that  190  years 
have   passed  since   the  Declaration  of 


Independence  which  set  out  certain 
inalienable  rights. 

The  bill  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  rights  which  were  de- 
clared by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  be  in- 
alienable are  still  being  compromised 
and  denied  to  millions  upon  millions  of 
Americans,  and  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assure  to  those 
people  the  inalienable  rights  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed 
in  1776. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful.   I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  CrviL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF    1964:    THI  QTJEST  FOR 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  after 
16  days  spent  in  considering  the  motion 
to  take  up  H.R.  7152,  the  House-passed 
civil  rights  bill,  the  Senate  now.  at  long 
last,  has  this  legislation  before  it  for 
what  undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  long 
and  extended  debate.  It  should  also  be 
constructive  and  thoughtful.  I  deeply 
believe  that  when  the  final  roll  is  called, 
and  when  all  Senators— Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike— have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  legislation,  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  majority  will  be 
found  in  favor  of  the  House-passed  bill 
at  a  minimum.  I  would  hope  also  that 
this  needed  measure  may  be  strength- 
ened in  some  paaticulars. 

A  total  of  70  days  of  public  hearings, 
275  witnesses,  152  additional  statements, 
and  5,792  pages  of  printed  record  have 
been  made  in  the  last  few  months  by 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate    as   they    have    studied   various 
aspects  of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 
When  this  bill  came  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  final  vote,  59 
percent  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
and  78  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
in  favor  of  it.    This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  the  most  effective  way  to  further  the 
civil  rights  of  all  our  citizens  should  not 
be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of   either 
major  American  political  party.    It  is 
the  prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the 
American  people.    Each  of  us,  whether 
we  are  from  the  East  or  the  West,  from 
the  North  or  the  South,  from  large  cities 
or  small  towns,  from  urban  America  or 
rural  America  has.  as  perhaps  never  be- 
fore In  our  history,  a  solemn  obligation 
to  act  with  wisdom  and  with  courage  on 
this    long    overdue    and    much    needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tragic  to  note  that 
188  years  after  our  country's  independ- 
ence, and  in  the  time  of  the  Congress 
which  began  in  the  centennial  year  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  promul- 
gated by  the  first  Republican  President. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  some  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  are  not  yet  able  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  our  way  of  life  solely 
because  of  discrimination  based  on  their 
race.  Such  discrimination  is  not  limited 
to  one  section  of  our  land.  It  can  and 
does  occur  in  all  parts  of  our  country 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Such  dis- 
crimination is  not  limited  to  voting. 

Discrimination  has  been  demonstrated 
and  documented  In  a  long  and  sordid 
series  of  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
denial  of  equal  treatment  under  law  in 


almost  every  activity  of  many  of  our  fel- 
low men.  Thus,  such  legislation  as  we 
now  have  before  us  cannot  be  ignored, 
nor  can  the  issue  be  avoided,  no  matter 
from  which  State  a  Senator  might  come. 
It  is  the  right  to  stand  up  and  say: 
"Judge  me  for  my  ability,  for  my  quali- 
fications, for  my  talent.  Do  not  judge 
me  for  the  color  of  my  skin."  In  brief, 
judge  me  as  you  would  be  judged.  That 
is  the  basis  on  which  this  country  was 
founded,  and  on  which  our  Constitution 
and  its  amendments  sought  to  prevent 
inequality,  under  law,  because  of  race. 

No  American  can  read  the  thousands 
of  pages  of  testimony  which  have  been 
taken  in  field  hearings  all  over  our  land, 
including  my  own  State  of  California,  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
without  being  greatly  Impressed  with 
the  work  of  law  and  of  the  heart  which 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The 
bill  which  Is  now  before  us  is  a  partial 
response  to  that  documented  and  sad 
record. 

TITLE    I 


Title  I  of  the  House-passed  bill  con- 
cerns voting  rights.  In  1957  and  1960, 
President  Eisenhower  recommended,  and 
Congress,  in  part,  approved,  legislation 
which  took  steps  to  guarantee  to  all 
citizens  the  right  to  vote  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race  or  color.  Experi- 
ence under  those  acts  has  revealed  sev- 
eral grave  Inadequacies  In  their  opera- 
tion. 

The  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  Is 
fundamental  to  a  preservation  of  self- 
government,  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels.  For  most  Americans,  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  is  the  greatest 
extent  of  their  personal  participation  In 
political  self-government.  Yet,  for  all 
too  many  Americans,  this  right,  basic 
to  our  Republic  and  basic  to  freemen 
everywhere,  has  been  denied  on  the 
wholly  arbitrary  and  irrelevant  ground 
of  race. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  was  the 
first  such  legislation  enacted  since  1875. 
One   provision   authorized   the   Federal 
Government  to  bring  civil  suits  to  end 
discriminatory  voting  practices.   In  1960, 
Congress  strengthened  the  act  by  provid- 
ing that  States,  as  well  as  registrars, 
could  be  sued.    Voting  records  were  to  be 
preserved   for   22   months   and  Federal 
referees  could  be  appointed  to  register 
voters.    To  implement  the  referee  pro- 
visions, a  judicial  finding  of  a  "pattern 
or  practice"  of  discrimination  by  regis- 
tration or  election  officials  Is  required. 
Even  where  such  a  practice  Is  found,  the 
court  has  the  discretion  to  leave  the  reg- 
istration process  In  the  hands  of  local 
officials  who  have  been  responsible  for 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  past. 

If  the  court  does  appoint  a  referee,  un- 
der the  1960  act,  the  local  registrar  is  not 
displaced.  The  referee  can  only  register 
applicants  who  have  applied  to  the  local 
registrar  and  been  rejected. 

In  1961  in  a  study  of  100  counties  In 
8  Southern  States,  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  found  that  substantial  num- 
bers of  Negro  citizens  had  been  deniea 
the  right  to  vote. 

In  1956,  a  year  prior  to  the  first  civii 
rights  legislation  in  82  years,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  5  percent  of  the  voting-age 
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Negroes  in  those  100  counties  were  reg- 
istered to  vote.  Despite  2  subsequent 
civil  rights  measures  designed  to  secure 
the  right  to  vote  and  the  Institution  of 
numerous  voting  rights  suits  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  well  as  140  or 
more  private  registration  drives,  the 
Commission  concluded,  in  its  report  filed 
at  the  end  of  1963.  that  Negro  registra- 
tion in  those  100  counties  has  risen  to 
only  8.3  percent. 

The  techniques  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion are  many  and  varied.  One  tech- 
nique is  that  of  the  discriminatory  and 
unequal  application  of  legal  qualifica- 
tions such  as  literacy  tests,  constitution- 
al interpretation  tests,  calculation  of  age 
to  the  exact  day,  and  requirements  of 
good  moral  character.  Other  techniques 
are  more  arbitrary,  such  as  rejection  of 
an  applicant  for  insignificant  errors  he 
has  made  in  filling  out  his  forms.  Of 
course.  In  areas  where  all  white  citizens 
are  registered  and  no  Negro  citizen  Is 
registered,  one  novel  technique  is  to  ap- 
ply rigid  standards  to  all  those  who  wish 
to  register  in  the  future.  The  result  is 
that  Negroes  still  remain  unregistered 
and  all  the  white  citizens  continue  to  be 
registered. 

The  incidents  of  voting  discrimination 
fill  volumes.  The  absurdities  of  refusing 
to  register  a  Negro  professor  with  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  and  letting  the  most  ignorant 
voter,  provided  he  Is  white,  register,  are 
well  known. 

How  would  title  I  of  the  House-passed 
bill  correct  some  of  these  injustices? 

In  determining  whether  an  individual 
is  qualified  to  vote  In  an  election  where 
Federal  officers  are  to  be  elected,  title  I 
prohibits  persons  acting  under  State  or 
local  authority  from  applying  any  dis- 
criminatory standard,  utilizing  an  Im- 
material error  of  omission  on  the  regis- 
tration form,  or  employing  any  literacy 
test  unless  It  Is  In  writing — except  where 
an  individual  requests  and  State  law 
authorizes  another  type  of  test — In  order 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote. 

In  a  voter  discrimination  suit,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Attorney  General,  where 
llteracv  becomes  a  relevsmt  fact,  there 
Is  created  a  rebuttable  presvmiption  that 
an  individual  who  has  not  been  judeed 
an  incompetent  and  who  has  completed 
the  sixth  grade  of  school  possesses  suffi- 
cient literacy  to  vote  in  an  election  in 
which  Federal  officials  are  to  be  elected. 
In  the  last  presidential  campaign,  both 
of  our  political  parties  promised  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  in  that  field. 
Title  I  also  authorizes  the  Attomev  Gen- 
eral or  any  defendant  In  a  voter  dis- 
crimination suit  to  request  a  three-ludge 
district  court  to  hear  the  suit,  if  he  so 
desires. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  judgment,  title 
I  Is  a  very  modest  approach  toward  do- 
ing what  needs  to  be  done  in  this  vital 
area.  I,  for  one.  believe  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  limited  solely  to  Federal 
elections  for  President.  Senator,  and 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
but  rather,  that  these  provisions  should 
also  be  applicable  to  State  and  local 
elections.  It  is  In  the  State  and  local 
governments — not  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment— that  discriminatory  legisla- 
tion and  local  administration  in  educa- 
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tion.  health,  and  police  regulations  have 
suffocated  or  destroyed  equal  treatment 
among  all  our  people. 

The  future  well-being  of  Americans 
who  are  now  being  discriminated  against 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
schools  and  health  services  which  ought 
to  be  provided  where  they  live.  Once 
all  our  citizens  are  guaranteed  full  vot- 
ing equality  in  State  and  local  elections, 
all  levels  of  government  will  be  more  re- 
sponsive and  more  responsible  in  guar- 
anteeing fair  treatment  regardless  of 
one's  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

This  is  simple  justice.  In  1960,  in  Chi- 
cago, the  Republican  national  platform, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
delegates  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  sj>ecifically  pledged  my  party, 
which  arose  as  a  result  of  its  rank-and- 
file's  commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
for  all  our  people,  to — and  I  quote: 

Continued  vlgorovis  enforcement  of  the 
civil  rights  laws  to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote 
to  all  citizens  In  all  areas  of  the  country. 

And— 

Legislation  to  provide  that  the  completion 
of  six  primary  grades  In  a  State -accredited 
school  is  conclusive  evidence  of  literacy  for 
voting  purposes. 

That  is  largely  what  title  I  of  the 
House-passed  bill  and  the  proposals  con- 
cerning State  and  local  elections  which 
some  of  us  on  the  Republican  side  wish 
to  offer,  seek  to  do. 

Yet,  there  is  underway  in  America  a 
vigorous  and  well-financed  campaign  by 
those  who  would  perpetuate  a  system  of 
segregation  and  discrimination,  which 
should  have  been  eradicated  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  confuse  the  people  as  to  the 
content  of  the  House-passed  bill  and 
title  I,  as  well  as  the  other  titles  of  this 
bill.  This  campaign  has  been  launched 
by  a  group  known  as  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms,  Inc.  Recently  full-page  ad- 
vertisements were  placed  in  papers 
throughout  the  country  entitled  "$100 
Billion  Blackjack:  The  Civil  Rights  BUI." 

Mr.  William  Loeb.  of  Manchester,  N.H,. 
is  chairman  of  the  group.    Mr.  John  C. 
Satterfield.  of  Yazoo  City.  Miss.,  is  the 
secretary.    I  understand  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
Wright,  of  California,  has  also  partici- 
pated in  writing  some  of  the  committee's 
materials.      Mr.    Satterfield    and    Mr. 
Wright,    as    former    presidents   of    the 
American   Bar   Association,   supposedly 
add  an  aura  of  respectability  to  the  ugly 
and   evil   activities   of   this   committee. 
After  reading  the   full-page  advertise- 
ment and  other  materials  distributed  by 
this  organization,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  why  the  committee  needed  any  legal 
talent   at    all,    especially    that   of    two 
former  American  Bar  Association  presi- 
dents, for  their  campaign  is  not  based 
on  the  law  or  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.    Their  cam- 
paign, as  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  pointed  out  so 
eloquently  2  weeks  ago,  is  strictly  one  of 
hysteria  and  misinformation.    It  is  the 
campaign  of  the  big  lie,  whose  purpose 
is  solely  to  mislead  the  average  Ameri- 
can who  is  too  busy  trying  to  earn  a 
daily  living  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  what  really  is  In  this  bill. 


Adolf  Hitler,  the  master  of  the  big-lie 
technique,  stated  on  page  313  of  volume 
1  of  "Mein  Kampf": 

In  the  size  of  the  lie  there  is  always  con- 
tained a  certain  factor  of  credibility,  since 
the  great  masses  of  a  people  •  •  •  will  more 
easily  fall  victims  to  a  great  lie  than  to  a 
small  one. 

I  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  this 
claim,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  there  are 
those  who  do. 

The  absurdity  of  this  committee's 
claim  to  be  devoted  to  fundamental 
American  freedoms  becomes  obvious  to 
all  when  the  principal  source  of  its  funds 
is  revealed.  The  source  of  its  funds  is 
none  other  than  the  Mississippi  State 
Sovereignty  Commission.  This  commis- 
sion is  organized  under  the  laws  of.  and 
financed  by,  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
The  Governor  of  Mississippi  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Its  funds 
are  regxilarly  appropriated  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature,  and  it  is  empow- 
ered to  contribute  funds  and  to  provide 
other  assistance  to  State  and  private  or- 
ganizations which  have  the  same  objec- 
tives and  purposes  as  the  commission. 
In  carrying  out  its  aims,  this  commis- 
sion has  contributed  large  svims  of  mon- 
ey to  various  white  citizens  councils,  and 
has  supported  their  activities  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  States. 

I  suspect,  based  on  the  actions  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  26,  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
this  group  will  now  be  to  eliminate  the 
Republican  Party.  On  that  day,  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Senate,  composed  of  only 
Democratic  senators,  approved  18  bills, 
dealing  v^rith  the  election  laws  of  Mis- 
sissippi, whose  sole  aim  was  to  stamp 
out  the  party  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
some  Democratic  State  senators  fought 
to  preserve  a  two-party  system,  and  I  re- 
gret that  their  efforts  were  completely 
frustrated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Jackson, 
Miss.,  dated  March  26,  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  March  27, 
1964,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mississippi  Senate  Votes  Bills  To  "Stamp 
Out"  GOP 

Jackson,  Miss.,  March  26.— Election-law 
revisions  to  "stamp  out  Republicanism"  in 
Mississippi  were  approved  by  the  State  sen- 
ate today. 

With  Republicans  watching  grimly  from 
the  gallery,  18  bUls  In  the  election  package 
were  passed  on  to  the  house  by  the  senators, 
all  Democrats. 

There  were  some  revisions  to  soften  re- 
quirements that  would  be  Imposed  on  a 
political  party  trying  to  get  on  the  general 
election  ballot. 

However.  It  was  plain  that  the  package, 
backed  by  Gov.  Paul  Johnson,  had  more 
than  enough  support,  despite  a  sxirprlslng 
number  of  opposition  votes. 

Republican  leaders  bitterly  condemned 
the  new  election  laws  as  "lifted  directly  from 
•Meln  Kampf.'  the  book  written  by  Hitler." 

Wirt  Yerger.  Jr.,  State  GOP  chairman, 
said  the  laws  were  formed  to  Impose  party 
"qualifications    which   the   Democrats    have 
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already  met  but  which  the  growing  Repub- 
lican Party  has  yet  to  attain." 

Johnson  vowed  to  change  the  State's  elec- 
tion procedures  after  sweating  through  1wo 
rueged  Democratic  primary  elections  to  uln 
notnlnatlon-only  to  run  Into  the  Sta;e-8 
first  serious  GOP  challenge  since  the  Civu 
War  In  the  general  election. 

One   major    bill    would    require   ertentlve 
organizations   In   counties  and   precincts   *" 
give   a   party   legal   standing.     It   passed 
a  38-to-13  vote.  , 

Another  would  require  that  any  partys 
candidate  would  have  to  draw  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  eligible  vote  in  a  prlrrary 
election  In  order  to  get  on  the  general  e  ec- 
tlon  ballot. 

This  measure  managed  only  a  narrow 
margin  26  to  24. 

"If  this  bin  passes."  Senator  Bill  Caraway 
cried  during  the  debate.  "Mississippi  will 
have  a  one-party  system.  It  will  dan  age 
our  industrial  progress.  It  will  destroy  the 
Republican  Party  in  this  State  becausj  It 
can't  operate  under  this." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  lei  us 
examine  some  of  the  charges  made  byjthe 
so-caUed  coordinating  committee  \^ith 
regard  to  title  I.  One  charge  is  that 
bill  would  "take  from  local  and  S 
officials  their  right,  without  Federal 
terference  to  handle  local  and  State  elec- 
Uons."  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  n^ted 
previously,  much  to  my  displeasure.  " 
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prevent   the  prejudices  of  one  or  two 
judges  from  Interfering  with  the  need 

for  justice. 

I  was  shocked.  Mr.  President,  to  read 
recenUy  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
March  9.  1964,  a  release  from  Jackson. 
Miss.,  dated  March  8.  It  relates  to  the 
proceedings  taking  place  in  a  Federal 
district  court  in  Mississippi  dealing  with 
voter  discrimination  cases.  I  quote  from 
part  of  that  release : 

At  yesterday's  hearing  Judge  Cox  (referring 
to  Federal  District  Judge  Harold  Cox],  the 
flrst  judge  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
under  the  1961  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  repeatedly  referred  to  Negro  ap- 
plicants as  a  "bunch  of  niggers." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  Judge  Cox  was  the  first  judicial 
appointment  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration which  took  office  in  1961  is  not 
what  motivates  me.  a  Republican,  to 
bring  chis  Incident  before  the  Senate. 
What  motivates  me.  an  American  Sen- 
ator, is  that  I  am  certain  that  each  of 
my  colleagues,  whether  Republican  or 
Democrat,  must  find  such  conduct  by  a 
Federal  district  judge  as  contemptible 
as  I  find  it. 

Had  that  language  been  used  by  him 
before  his  name  came  before  the  Senate 
for  confirmation  to  the  office  which  he 
holds,  in  my  judgment  the  rumination 
would  not  have  been  confirmed. 
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House-passed  bill  is  limited  solel^  to 
Federal  elections.  In  the  second  p 
the  plain  fact  is  that  while  article  I. 
tlon  4  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
thorizes  Congress  to  regulate  Federal 
elections.  Congress,  under  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments,  also  has  the  dear 
power  to  extend  the  provisions  of  title 
I  to  State  as  as  well  as  Federal  elect  ons. 
This  Mississippi-financed  group  I  also 
charges  that  the  Attorney  General  wiould 
be  made  "a  virtual  dictator  of  Amerlica's 
manners  and  morals"  and  that  in  title  I 
he  would  be  given  "the  unprecedejnted 
power  to  shop  around  for  a  judge  he  | pre- 
fers to  hear  a  voting  suit."  I 

This  charge  is  sheer  nonsense.  IMder 
title  I,  either  the  Attorney  General  or 
any  defendant  In  a  voter  discrimination 
suit  could  request  a  three- judge  district 
court  to  hear  the  suit.  This  is  not  ai  new 
practice  In  Federal  judicial  procetiure. 
Section  44  of  title  49  and  section  p  of 
title  15  of  the  United  States  Code  prbvide 
that  in  certain  transportation  or  anti- 
trust suits  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
the  plaintiff,  the  Attorney  General|  may 
file  with  the  court  a  certificate  seeking 
appointment  of  a  three-judge  court  and 
expedition  of  the  case.  I 

Under  title  I.  one  of  the  judges  oh  the 
three-judge  court  would  be  a  district 
judge  from  the  district  In  which  th^  suit 
has  been  brought.  At  least  one  ojf  the 
three  would  be  a  circuit  judge.  Wh(ether 
the  third  judge  was  either  anothet  dis- 
trict judge  or  another  circuit  judge  Is 
strictly  up  to  the  judges  who  decide  the 
Internal  judicial  administration  policies 
of  the  circuit.  It  Is  not  up  t<i  the 
Attorney  General.  | 

Besides  the  precedent  for  such  ^  pro- 
cedure and  the  fact  that  It  will  ex<)edlte 
voting  discrimination  suits  by  permit- 
ting a  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
eliminating  one  usually  tlme-consijmlng 
appellate  step,  a  very  sound  reason  for 
authorizing   a  three- judge   court  is  to 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  the 
complete  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  9.  1964.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judge  Due  To  Rui-e  on  Surr  To  Speed  Up 
Negro  Registration 
Jackson,  Miss..  March  8— Federal  District 
Judge  Harold  Cox  Is  expected  to  rule 
Wednesday  on  a  Justice  Department  suit  to 
speed  up  the  processing  of  Negro  voter  appli- 
cants at  Canton. 

The  Judge  has  criticized  the  registration 
drive  as  "grandstanding."  He  took  no  action 
yesterday  on  a  request  by  John  Doar,  Depart- 
ment attorney,  that  he  Inunedlately  order 
L  F.  Campbell,  Madison  County  voter  regis- 
trar, to  handle  at  least  six  Negro  applicants 
at  a  time. 

At  yesterday's  hearing  Judge  Cox.  the  first 
Judge  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  under 
the  1961  expansion  of  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
repeatedly  referred  to  Negro  applicants  as  "a 
bunch  of  niggers." 

He  said  he  was  Interested  In  eliminating 
discrimination  In  the  registration  of  voters, 
"but  I  am  not  interested  in  whether  the  reg- 
istrar Is  going  to  give  a  registration  test  to  a 
bunch  of  niggers  on  a  voter  drive." 

More  than  200  Negroes  tried  to  apply  for 
registration  at  Canton  In  a  "Freedom  Day" 
February  28.  Judge  Cox  said  It  "appeared 
that  these  people  went  to  a  church  and  were 
pepped  up  by  a  leather  lung  preacher,  and 
they  gathered  In  the  streets  like  a  massive 
dark  cloud  and  descended  on  the  clerk." 

Mr.  Doar  asked  the  Judge  where  he  had  re- 
ceived such  Information. 

"From  the  newspapers,"  he  replied. 
Mr.  Doar  contended  "there  Is  nothing  un- 
American  about  registering  to  vote."  and  "I 
think  It  Is  quite  proper  for  people  to  assem- 
ble to  do  It." 

Judge  Cox  agreed  that  "it  is  all  right  for 
them  to  get  In  line  If  they  want  to.  I  guess." 
He  said,  however,  that  It  seemed  "most  of 
them  were  just  grandstanding;  they  ought 
to  be  In  the  movies  Instead  of  being  regis- 
tered to  vote." 

"Who  Is  telling  these  people  they  can  get 
In  line  and  push  people  around,  acting  like 
a  bunch  of  chimpanzees?"  he  asked. 

The  Justice  Department  suit  charged  that 
Mr.  Campbell  had  handled  only  1  Negro  at 
a  time  and  processed  only  6  of  more  than  200 
Negro  applicants  who  appeared  February  28. 
"There  Is  an  Important  Federal  election 
coming  up  this  year  and,  at  this  rate.  It 
would  take  10  years  for  them  to  be  regis- 
tered," Mr.  Doar  emphasized. 

The  Justice  Department  petition  con- 
tended that  only  152  of  more  than  10,000 
Negroes  of  voting  age  were  registered  In 
Madison  County,  while  5,000  of  5,800  white 
adults  were  registered. 

Judge  Cox  took  the  arguments  under  ad- 
visement and  asked  further  Information  be- 
fore ruling  on  a  temporary  Injunction. 


title  n 
Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  cues- 
tlon  but  that  racial  discrimination  In 
places  of  public  accommodation  is  one 
of  the  most  Irritating  and  humiliating 
forms  of  discrimination  the  Negro  citi- 
zen encounters.  A  remedy  for  this  Is 
urgently  required.  Every  American  has 
read  of  Negro  citizens  and  African  dip- 
lomats being  refused  the  opportunity  to 
sit  at  a  lunch  counter  and  eat  a  noonday 
meal  as  they  travel  an  Interstate  high- 
way. Every  American  is  aware  that  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations  is 
what  has  motivated  most  of  the  2,100 
demonstrations  which  occurred  In  the 
last  half  of  1963. 

Public  accommodations  legislation  Is 
certainly  nothing  new  to  the  citizens  of 
California  or  most  other  States  In  the 
Federal  Union.  Thirty  of  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws 
of  this  kind. 

Even  the  South  was  free  of  much  dis- 
crimination In  the  Reconstruction  period 
following  the  Civil  War.    In  fact,  it  was 
the  Jim  Crow  laws  enacted  by  various 
States  after  Reconstruction  ended  that 
truly  interferred  with  the  businessman's 
traditional  right  to  offer  his  services  to 
all  the  public,  regardless  of  their  race. 
Interestingly,  In  the  Reconstruction  pe- 
riod, Mississippi  had  a  public  accommo- 
dations law.    An   1873  decision  of  the 
Mississippi  Supreme  Court — Donnell  v. 
State  (48  Miss.  661)— unanimously  sus- 
tained the  constitutionality  of  a  Missis- 
sippi public  accommodations  law  as  ap- 
plied in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  a 
theater  that  sought  to  segregate  a  Negro. 
California's    public    accommodations 
law   dates   from  March   13.    1897.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  California  statute  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  statute  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
California  Statute  of  March  13,  1897 
Section  1.  That  all  citizens  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  full  and  equal  accommodation,  advan- 
tage, facilities  and  privileges  of  Inns,  res- 
taurants, hotels,  eating  houses.  barb«- 
Bhops.  bathhouses,  theaters,  skating  rlnM. 
and  all  other  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion or  amusement,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  established  by  law 
and  applicable  alike  to  all  citizens. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  by  deny- 
ing to  any  citizen,  except  for  reasons  aPP"" 
cable  alike  to  every  race  or  color,  and  regard- 
less of  race  or  color,  the  full  accommodation. 
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advantage,  facilities  and  privileges  In  said 
section  enimierated.  or  by  aiding  or  inciting 
such  denial,  or  whoever  shall  make  any  dis- 
crimination, distinction,  or  restriction  on 
account  of  color  or  race,  or  except  for  good 
cause  applicable  alike  to  all  citizens  of 
every  color  or  race  whatever.  In  respect  to 
the  admission  of  any  citizen  to.  or  his  treat- 
ment in  any  inn,  restaurant,  hotel,  eating 
house,  barbershop,  bathhouse,  theater, 
skating  rink,  or  other  public  place  of  amuse- 
ment or  accommodation,  whether  such  place 
be  licensed  or  not,  or  whoever  aids  or  Incites 
such  discrimination,  distinction,  or  restric- 
tion shall,  for  each  and  every  such  offense, 
be  liable  in  damages  In  an  amount  not  less 
than  $50,  which  may  be  recovered  In  an  ac- 
tion at  law  brought  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  In  con- 
flict with  this  law  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  shall  not  comment  on 
that  except  to  say  that  It  is  far  more 
vigorous  and  stringent  that  what  is  writ- 
ten in  title  n  of  the  bUl  now  before  the 

Oprjof  p 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  vol- 
untary desegregation  of  public  accom- 
modations in  larger  cities  of  the  South 
the  fact  Is  that  voluntary  desegregation 
Is  not  adequate.  It  Is  estimated  that  of 
98  cities  of  the  South  with  populations 
of  less  than  10.000.  where  information  is 
available,  that  In  between  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  these  cities  all  or  part  of  the 
eating  places,  hotels,  motels,  and  places 
of  amusement  remain  segregated. 

The  enactment  of  title  n.  however,  will 
have  a  worthwhile  effect  in  furthering 
voluntary  desegregation.  In  many  situ- 
ations businessmen  who  would  like  to 
put  an  end  to  discriminatory  practices 
are  deterred  by  the  fear  of  community 
pressure  or  the  competitive  disadvantage 
which  might  result  from  the  failure  of  a 
rival  to  desegregate  his  faculties.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  segregation 
In  public  accommodations  obstructs  and 
restricts  Interstate  travel  and  the  sale 
of  related  goods  and  services.  The  mar- 
ket for  national  entertairunent  such  as 
community  concerts,  athletic  competi- 
tions and  motion  pictures  Is  surely  re- 
stricted by  such  a  local  situation. 
National  industries  seeking  new  sources 
of  manpower  and  availability  to  growing 
urban  markets  are  Inhibited  from  locat- 
ing their  offices  and  plants  in  areas  where 
racial  strife  is  likely  to  occur. 

But  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations is  not  simply  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics, it  is  a  matter  of  morality  and 
of  constitutional  right.  Until  such  in- 
dignities are  eliminated,  there  can  be  no 
clear  conscience  for  any  of  our  citizens 
who  seek  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  America. 
Our  spirit  Is  not  narrow  bigotry.  Our 
spirit  Is  not  to  refuse  service  to  a  fellow 
human  being  because  God  provided  him 
with  a  different  skin  pigmentation  than 
our  own.  America — as  the  beacon-hand 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which  glows  Its 
worldwide  welcome  so  symbolically  ex- 
presses— offers  hope  and  the  possibility 
to  fulfill  a  dream : 

Give  me  yo\ir  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refi^ise  of  your  teeming  shore.  Send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest- tossed  to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

There  Is  no  sign  on  that  jgolden  door. 
America,  which  says:  "Whites  only  are 
allowed  here." 
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The  House-passed  bill  does  not  In  title 
n  cover  all  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion, but  it  does  cover  those  establish- 
ments whose  discriminatory   practices, 
when  they  have  occurred,  have  resulted 
In  great  distress  and  anguish.    Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  expressly  provides  that  all 
persons  shall  have  access  to  the  follow- 
ing   places    of    public    accommodation 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion, 
or   national  origin:    places  of   lodging, 
such    as    hotels    and    motels    except 
proprietor-operated  dwelling  having  five 
rooms  or  less  for  rent;  eating  establish- 
ments;  places  of   amusement  such   as 
theaters    and    sports    arenas;    gasoline 
stations;   and  any  other  establishment 
which  first,  is  physically  located  within 
or   houses  one  of   the    above-specified 
places   of   public   accommodation,    and 
second  holds  itself  out  as  serving  patrons 
of  one  of  the  above-specified  places  of 
public  accommodation. 

Under  this  latter  provision  a  retail 
establishment  which  contains  a  public 
lunchroom  or  lunch  counter  would  have 
all  of  its  facilities  covered.  Slmllarily,  all 
business  facilities  located  within  a 
covered  hotel  and  Intended  for  the  use 
of  Its  guests  would  be  required  to  give 
nondiscriminatory  service. 

A  bona  fide  private  club  or  other  estab- 
lishment which  Is  not  open  to  the  public 
Is  not  covered  imder  the  House-passed 

bill. 

The  specified  establishments  such  as 
hotels  and  motels  and  restaurants  which 
have  been  enumerated  would  only  be 
covered  If  their  operations  affect  com- 
merce or  If  the  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation which  they  are  practicing  is  sup- 
ported by  State  action.  If  either  test  is 
met,  an  enumerated  establishment  would 
be  covered. 

The  commerce  clause  test  would  apply 
If  the  enumerated  establishment  is  re- 
lated to  the  movement  of  persons  or 
goods  across  State  boundaries.  Thus.  If 
a  hotel  serves  transient  guests,  if  a 
restaurant  or  a  limch  counter  serves  In- 
terstate travelers  or  If  a  substatial  por- 
tion of  the  goods  or  other  products  which 
they  sell  have  moved  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. If  the  films,  exhibitions,  or  athletic 
teams  presented  In  a  public  place  of 
amusement  have  moved  In  interstate 
commerce,  then  the  establishment  would 
be  covered  by  title  n. 

The  second  test  is,  of  course,  derived 
from  the  14th  amendment  which  was 
proposed  on  June  13.  1866.  by  the  first 
Republican  Congress  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  amendment  took  effect  on  July  28. 
1868.   It  provides,  In  section  1,  that: 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  tlie  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 


This  historic  amendment  prohibits  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  which  is  sup- 
ported by  State  action.  Thus,  if  dis- 
crimination is  carried  on  under  color  of 
any  law.  statute,  ordinance,  or  regxila- 
tion  or  carried  on  under  color  of  any 


custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced  by 
State  or  local  officials  or  fostered  or  re- 
quired by  action  of  a  State  or  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  then  the  place  of  public 
accommodation  enumerated  In  title  n  is 
covered  and  is  prohibited  from  engaging 
In  such  discrimination. 

The  remedy  for  discrimination  under 
title  n  Is  an  action  for  civil  injunctive 
relief.  This  action  may  be  instituted  by 
either  the  aggrieved  party  or  the  Attor- 
ney General.  However,  before  the  At- 
torney General  institutes  such  an  ac- 
tion, the  House-passed  bill  provides  that 
he  generally  must  refer  a  complaint  to 
the  agency  responsible  for  enforcing  an 
applicable  State  or  local  public  accom- 
modations law,  if  one  exists.  The  At- 
torney General  may  also  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies 
to  secure  voluntary  compliance. 

I  repeat:  The  prohibitions  of  title  II 
would  be  enforced  only  by  civil  suits  for 
an  Injunction.  If  a  person  violated  the 
court  Injunction  issued  under  this  title, 
he  would  then  be  subject  to  contempt 
proceedings.  However,  any  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings  would  be  limited  by 
the  jury  trial  provisions  adopted  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  Thus,  while 
the  accused  in  a  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceeding could  be  tried  initially  with  or 
without  a  jury,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  if  he  was  tried  without  a  jury  and 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  In  ex- 
cess of  $300  or  Imprlsorunent  in  excess 
of  45  days,  the  accused  would  have  a  right 
to  obtain  a  new  trial  before  a  jury. 

I  must  observe  parenthetically,  once 
again,  that  the  Statute  in  my  State, 
which  has  been  the  law  in  my  State  now 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  pro- 
vides civil  remedies  to  the  aggrieved  in- 
dividual, which  this  bill  does  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  on  the  matter  of 
jury  trials,  dated  December  20.  1963. 
from  the  Honorable  Burke  Marshall.  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 

Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 

of  Justice  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  December  20,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Ktjchkl. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ktjchix:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  September  26.  1963,  In  which 
you  request  a  reply  to  allegations  which  have 
been  made  that  S.  1731.  the  proposed  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1963,  would  deny  the  right  to 
Jua7  trial. 

The  public  accommodations  title  of  B. 
1731_at  which  the  Jvu7  trial  objections  ap- 
pear to  be  primarily  aimed — does  not  con- 
template the  use  of  criminal  penalUee.  In- 
deed, the  only  remedy  authorized  under  the 
proposed  statute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  nondiscrimination  policy  of  the  bUl  is 
the  Issuance  of  an  Injunction.  Throughout 
American  history,  and  before  that  in  Eng- 
land Injunctions  have  been  issued  by  courts 
of  equity  sitting  without  a  jury.  To  provide 
for  a  Jxiry  m  that  kind  of  proceeding  woiUd 
be  a  complete  break  with  legal  precedent. 

When  an  Injunction  ha*  been  Issued  the 
defendant  is,  of  course,  required  to  comply, 
and  his  faUure  to  do  bo  is.  and  always  has 
been,  punishable  as  contempt  of  coiirt. 
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There  are  two  types  oX  contempt^-clvi:  and 
criminal.  Civil  contempt  proceeding^,  In 
which  a  Jury  trial  Is  never  available.  ha<ve  aa 
their  purpose  to  coerce  the  defendant  I  Into 
complying  with  the  orders  of  the  court  and 
to  compensate  the  victims  of  his  dlso^l- 
ence.  Criminal  contempt  proceedings,  oti  the 
other  h*nd,  are  designed  to  punish  for< 
misconduct. 

While  in  some  types  of  criminal  contempt 
actions  Juries  are  provided   for   by  stf.tute 
the  courts  have  held  time  and  again  ^^-^ 
there  Is  no  constitutional  right  to  Jury 
The   most  recent  holding  to  that  effdct  Is 
contained  In  an  exhaustive  opinion  of  the 
Supreme   Court   In   Green  v.    United   ^ates, 
356  US.  165   (1958).  where  the  Court!  said, 
"the  stotements  of  this  court  In  a  lonk  and 
tmbroken    line   of   decisions   Involving  con- 
tempts  ranging   from   misbehavior   ^   coiu^ 
to  disobedience  of  court  orders  established 
beyond    peradventure    that    criminal     con- 
tempts are  not  subject  to  Jury  trial  as  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  right." 

The  United  States  Code  (18  U.S.C.  3691) 
provides  for  a  Jury  trial  in  criminal  con- 
tempts If  the  act  which  constitutes  tht  con- 
tempt also  constitutes  a  criminal  olfense. 
The  public  accommodations  title  of  this  pro- 
posed Civil  Rights  Act  does  not  create  any 
criminal  offense,  and  thus,  under  generally 
applicable  law,  a  Jury  trial  would  not  be 
available  for  a  criminal  contempt  comialtted 
In  violation  of  an  order  Issued  under  that 
title.  Nevertheless,  the  civil  right  i  bill 
makes  a  Jury  trial  available  In  any  case  of 
criminal  contempt  under  the  public  accom- 
modations title  where  imprisonment  n  ex- 
cess of  45  days  or  a  fine  In  excess  of  $300 
would  be  imposed.  The  Attorney  CSieneral 
has  stated  that  this  amendment  Is  acceptable 
to  the  administration. 

It  Is  not  correct  that  no  appeal  11 
a  conviction  of  contempt.    Not  only  i 
defendant  appeal  In  such  cases  but  1 
tempt  cases,  unlike  criminal  cases,  t 
pellate  courts  review  both  the  Judgme»it  and 
the  sentence.  ' 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongljy  that 
the  only  consequence  of  a  court  ordfer  un- 
der the  public  accommodations  title  bf  the 
civil  rights  bill  Is  that  the  defendant  must 
stop  discriminating.  No  other  bxirdqns  are 
placed  upon  him.  Conversely.  If  h^  con- 
tinues to  discriminate  notwithstanding  a 
Federal  court  decree,  it  Is  not  unreaajonable 
that  he  should  be  subject  to  pimlshnient  In 
accordance  with  traditional  and  generally 
applicable  procedures. 
Sincerely. 

Btttike  Marshalx, 
Assiatant  Attorney  Genera 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some 
citizens,  aroused  by  the  advertising  cam- 
paign of  the  Coordinating  Comijiittee. 
have  written  to  me  expressing  a  f  e^r  that 
title  n  invades  the  right  of  a  business- 
man to  control  his  private  property. 

Logically  and  unquestionablyi  any 
businessman  should  have  the  ri^ht  to 
refuse  to  serve  the  drunk,  the  disofderly, 
and  disreputable.  He  still  will  be  free  to 
refuse  to  serve  the  drunk,  the  disoperly. 
and  the  disreputable.  He  will  atill  be 
free  to  set  standards  of  dress  and  con- 
duct for  persons  using  his  establis^iment. 
But.  under  the  mandate  of  the  Cojistitu- 
tion.  he  would  have  to  apply  these  same 
standards  to  all  customers  and  thii$  could 
not  deny  service  to  anyone  solely  Ijecause 
of  his  race,  religion,  or  national  qrigin. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Should  the 
shading  of  a  man's  skin  determine 
whether  or  not  he  can  eat  a  sandirlch  or 
secure  a  room  for  himself  and  hisifamily 
after  a  drive  of  hundreds  of  mllei? 
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I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  thinks  it 
should.  Recently,  I  learned  of  a  group 
of  Catholic  nuns  who,  last  autumn,  were 
visiting  some  of  the  historic  battlefields 
of  Virginia,  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  About  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  these  nuns  thought  they 
would  eat  a  late  lunch  before  returning 
to  Washington.  They  entered  a  road- 
side restaurant  and  were  refused  service. 
Why?  Because  two  of  the  five  nuns 
happened  to  be  Negro.  That  this  could 
happen  in  20th  century  America  is  out- 
rageous. J  V,     -* 

Yet  those  with  narrow  mind  and  heart 
who  seek  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  have  spread  stories  far 
and  wide  that  the  enactment  of  title  n 
would  affect  the  sale  or  rental  of  private 
homes  and  apply  to  the  selection  of  clien- 
tele by  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  or  a  lawyer. 
There  are  no  provisions  in  either  title  11 
or  the  bill  as  a  whole  which  would  affect 
private  homes  or  professional  relation- 
ships. Thus,  merely  because  an  office 
building  contains  a  covered  lunch  coun- 
ter on  its  premises  does  not  mean  that 
the  provisions  of  title  II  would  apply  to 
all  the  tenants  located  in  that  buUding. 

TTTLE  m 


Mr.  President,  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  clearly 
prohibits  a  State  government  or  one  of 
its  subdivisions,  such  as  a  city,  from 
denying  equal  access  to  all  public  fa- 
cilities under  its  jurisdiction.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  although  the  courts 
have  held  that  segregated  public  facil- 
ities violate  the  Constitution,  those  de- 
cisions are  not  self-implementing.  Thus, 
public  beaches,  public  hospitals,  public 
parks,  public  reading  rooms,  and  other 
public  facilities  are  still  denied  to  some 
of  our  fellow  citizens  whose  taxes  help 
pay     for     them,     but     who     are     not 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  right  to  desegregation  of  public 
parks  and  recreational  facilities  is  an 
immediate  and  present  right.  In  Wat- 
son V.  City  of  Memphis  (373  U.S.  526). 
decided  in  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
noted,  in  rejecting  a  plan  submitted  by 
the  Memphis  Park  Commission  calling 
for  the  gradual  desegregation  of  Mem- 
phis' recreational  facilities,  including 
parks,  swimming  pools,  and  playgrounds 
over  a  10-year  period,  that  the  "basic 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution  are  war- 
rants for  the  here  and  now  and.  unless 
there  is  an  overwhelmingly  compelling 
reason,  they  are  to  be  promptly  fulfilled." 

Three  days  following  this  decision. 
Memphis  ordered  all  recreational  facil- 
ities immediately  desegregated  except 
its  swimming  and  wading  pools,  which 

it  closed. 

The  humiliation  of  Negro  citizens  still 
occurs  in  other  communities  in  some 
parts  of  our  land. 

Title  m  of  the  House-passed  bill  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  problem.  The 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation or  segregation  in  public  facili- 
ties other  than  public  schools  which  are 
dealt  with  in  title  IV.  While  private 
suits  may  be,  and  have  been,  brought  to 
vindicate  these  rights,  the  fact  is  that 
many  citizens  are  precluded  from  bring- 
ing such  actions  and  thus  asserting  their 


constitutional  rights  due  to  their  eco- 
nomic inability  to  finance  such  suits  or 
by  a  fear  of  reprisal  if  they  do  so. 

Under  this  title,  the  Attorney  General 
is  also  authorized  to  intervene  in  a  civil 
action  which  is  brought  by  an  individual 
where  the  individual  claims  that  he  has 
been  denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
I  believe  that  a  genuine  effort  must  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  so-called  title 
III  provisions  of  this  bill  by  permitting 
the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  such 
suits  in  the  first  instance.  The  economic 
handicaps  and  fear  of  reprisal  are  no 
less  in  cases  having  to  do  with  arrests 
which  result  from  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions in  pursuit  of  one's  constitutional 
rights  and  from  police  brutality. 

The  title  in  approach.  Mr.  President, 
you  will  recall,  was  written  and  recom- 
mended by  the  last  Republican  admin- 
istration when,  in  1957.  it  presented  its 
civil  rights  proposals  to  Congress.  We 
debated  what  we  should  do  with  it  here 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Title  in  of  the  1957 
bill  authorized  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  suits  in  the  Federal  district 
courts  to  protect  a  person's  civil  rights. 
It  was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortu- 
nately and  regrettably,  in  the  Senate 
the  heart  of  the  1957  bill— title  HI— was 
eliminated  by  a  vote  of  52  to  38.  I  am 
glad,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so.  that  25  Republicans  on  this 
side  and  13  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  voted  to  retain  title  III. 

During  consideration  of  that  title  in 
1957,  President  Eisenhower's  Attorney 
General.  Herbert  Brownell,  submitted  to 
Congress  a  list  of  the  rights  he  believed 
would  be  protected  by  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. These  included :  the  right  to  be 
free  of  mob  violence  while  in  Federal 
custody ;  the  right  to  be  secure  from  un- 
lawful searches  and  seizures;  the  right 
to  assemble  peaceably,  free  from  unrea- 
sonable restraints  by  State  or  local  offi- 
cials; the  right  not  to  be  discriminated 
against  in  public  employment  on  account 
of  race  or  color;  the  right  not  to  be  de- 
nied the  use  of  governmentally  owned 
facilities  on  account  of  race  or  color ;  the 
right  not  to  be  subjected  to  racial  segre- 
gation under  compulsion  of  State  au- 
thority; the  right  not  to  be  denied  the 
due  process  of  law  or  equal  protection  of 
the  law  "in  other  regards" ;  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial;  and  the  right  not  to  be  held  In 
peonage.  . 

In  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  1957.  At- 
torney General  Brownell  indicated  that 
title  ni  would  also  protect  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press. 

Despite  House  approval  of  authority  to 
protect  these  rights,  regrettably,  the  view 
of  the  Senate  prevailed,  and  this  au- 
thority was  eliminated.  I  believe  that 
if  the  Attorney  General  had  been  em- 
powered with  such  authority  by  Congress 
at  that  time,  many  of  the  tragic  in- 
cidents of  the  last  7  years  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Once  again,  the  issue  of  title  HI  au- 
thority is  before  us.  the  issue  of  giving 
the  Attorney  General  the  tools  I  believe 
he  needs  to  preserve  the  peace  so  thai 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  stano 
helpless  in  a  tension-filled  local  disturb- 
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ance  involving  discrimination.  All  too 
often,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  last  3  years, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  stood 
helpless  and  powerless  before  lawlessness 
such  as  that  which  occurred  at  Albany, 
Ga.,  and  Birmingham.  Ala.  Several  of  us 
have  repeatedly  urged  the  present  Attor- 
ney General  to  ask  for  such  authority.  In 
a  limited  way.  the  House-passed  biU  has 
now  accomplished  tiiis,  but  it  is  inade- 
quate to  do  the  job  which  needs  to  be 

done. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
given  the  Attorney  General  the  author- 
ity to  initiate  suits  in  cases  of  discrimi- 
nation having  to  do  with  public  accom- 
modations, public  faciUties.  and  public 
educational  facilities.  But  again,  an 
overlooked  area  is  protection  for  the  citi- 
zen who  is  engaged  in  peaceful  demon- 
strations in  pursuit  of  his  constitutional 
rights  and  protection  for  the  citizen  who 
is  the  victim  of  police  brutality.  In  a 
strife-ridden  local  situation,  it  is  expect- 
ing the  near  impossible  to  ask  private 
individuals,  usually  of  little  financial 
means,  who  have  been  browbeaten  by  a 
system  of  segregation  for  a  century,  to 
initiate  their  own  court  action  and  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  counsel  to  prosecute 
successfully  their  cause. 

I  believe  that  it  should  be  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  the  Attorney  General— and 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General— to  preserve  constitutional 
guarantees  and.  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  able 
to  initiate  such  actions  in  the  first  in- 
instance,  if  we  are  truly  to  remove  these 
cases  from  the  streets  and  into  the 
courts.  It  is  the  rule  of  law  rather  than 
the  rule  of  men— which  all  too  often  and 
all  too  sadly  has  been  the  rule  of  the 
electric  cattle  prod,  the  billy  club,  the 
fire  hose,  and  the  police  dog— which 
must  prevail  in  our  country. 

I  am  equally  concerned  that,  under 
the  House-passed  bill,  when  an  officer  of 
the  State  judiciary  uses  his  powers  to 
further  a  system  of  segregation,  the  At- 
torney General  remains  powerless  to  act 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  until  a  private  party 
has  brought  a  suit. 

On  January  31.  1964.  I  wrote  the  At- 
torney General  regarding  the  case  of 
Rev.  Ashton  Bryant  Jones,  of  San  Ga- 
briel. Calif.  Reverend  Jones  was  found 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  after  being  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  disturbing  di- 
vine service.  His  crime  had  been  that  he 
attempted  to  worship  at  a  segregated 
church.  That  was,  of  course,  a  private 
matter. 

However,  it  is  no  longer  a  private  mat- 
ter when,  after  being  declared  guilty, 
Reverend  Jones  was  given  by  a  State 
officer— a  State  judge— the  maximum 
misdemeanor  sentence  of  12  months  on 
public  works,  6  months  in  jail,  and  a 
$1,000  fine.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial 
was  immediately  filed.  Bail  was  set  at 
$20,000.  Since  Reverend  Jones  was  un- 
able to  raise  the  bail,  even  though  it 
was  later  lowered  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  a  recognition,  I  believe,  that  it 
was  excessive — he  languished  for  several 
months  In  the  Atlanta  jail.    The  local 
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Judge  demanded  that  the  bail  be  posted 
in  unencumbered  property. 

I  raised  this  matter  in  a  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  1964.  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Marshall,  an 
able  man.  replied  in  a  letter  of  February 
26.  1964.  that  under  the  House-passed 
bill,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  able 
to  intervene  in  a  case  such  as  this  one. 
where  a  State  has  acted  through  one  of 
its  branches,  in  this  case  a  member  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  State,  even 
though  the  case  originally  arose  as  a 
dispute  between  private  parties. 

But  It  Is  settled — 

Said  the  Assistant  Attorney  General— 
that  when  the  State  acta  through  any  one 
of  Its  branches  It  Is  bound  by  the  command 
of  the  14th  amendment,  and  It  Is  Imma- 
terial for  that  purpose  that  the  underlying 
dispute  was  not  one  involving  State  officials. 

I  have  recently  written  to  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Marshall,  asking 
whether  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
be  willing  to  approve  of  an  amendment 
to  the  House-passed  bill — along  the  lines 
which  Attorney  General  Brownell  had 
recommended  during  the  last  Republican 
administration  which  would  authorize 
the  Attorney  Greneral  to  initiate  and  in- 
stitute actions  for  appropriate  relief 
when  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
has  been  denied  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, regardless  of  whether  a  private 
action  had  previously  been  brought. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  Justice  Department  and  my- 
self on  this  issue,  consisting  of  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  last  January  31  to  the  At- 
torney General,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  to  me 
dated  February  26,  and  a  letter  from  me 
to  him.  dated  March  23,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  the  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Jantjart  31,  1964. 

Hon.  Robert  Kennedy, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  General:  On  October  23.  1963,  I 
wrote  you  regarding  the  case  of  Rev.  Ashton 
Bryant  Jones,  of  San  Gabriel,  Calif.  Rever- 
end Jones  was  found  guilty  after  being  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  attempting  to  wor- 
ship with  two  teenage  Negroes  and  a  white 
teenager  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  In  At- 
lanta, Ga..  Sunday.  June  30. 1963.  My  under- 
standing Is  that  they  were  refused  admission 
to  the  church  and  that  Reverend  Jones  and 
one  of  the  teenagers  who  accompanied  him 
were  pushed  about  by  members  of  the 
church. 

On  August  28,  1963,  a  Pulton  County  su- 
perior court  jury  found  Reverend  Jones 
guilty  of  disturbing  divine  service.  A  maxi- 
mum misdemeanor  sentence  of  12  months  on 
public  works.  6  months  In  jail,  and  a  $1,000 
fine  was  Imposed.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial 
was  Immediately  filed.  The  court  stayed  the 
sentence  and  set  ball  for  $20,000.  Since  Rev- 
erend Jones  was  unable  to  make  ball  In  this 
amount,  he  was  confined  to  the  Fulton 
County  jail.  I  am  concerned  at  the  amount, 
of  what  I  regard  as  excessive  bail,  required 
In  this  misdemeanor  case.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Marshall  replied  to  me  on  No- 
vember 4,  1963.  with  reference  to  this  case 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  no  au- 
thority over  the  judicial  process  of  sentenc- 
ing and  setting  appeal  bonds  in  the  State 


courts.  This  Is  a  matter  within  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  those  courts.  My  ques- 
tion to  you  Is  this:  In  light  of  the  language — 
the  so-called  part  3  approcwih  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  HJl.  7152— would  you  have  power  as 
Attorney  General  to  Intervene  In  a  case  such 
as  that  of  Reverend  Jones  when  one  could 
presume  that  the  State  court  system  was 
being  used  through  the  setting  of  excessive 
ball  to  further  policies  of  segregation,  even 
though  those  segregation  policies  pertained 
to  a  private  facility  such  as  a  church?  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  having  your 
comments  on  thU  problem  and  11  you  feel 
that  H.R.  7162  would  not  cover  cases  of 
excessive  ball  levied  by  State  coiu-ts,  whether 
or  not  you  are  willing  to  recommend  a  suit- 
able amendment  to  overcome  the  no  man's 
land  which  obviously  exists  In  this  area. 
Like  you.  I  recognize  the  great  difficulties  we 
face  In  the  legislative  branch,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  subject  matter  of  this  letter  fur- 
nishes additional  Impetus  for  passing  legis- 
lation which  would  clothe  you  with  authority 
to  prevent  such  flagrant  examples  of  unequal 
treatment  under  law. 

I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Department  or  Justice. 
Washington.  February  26,  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  recent  letter  Inquiring  about  the 
applicability  of  section  302  of  the  proposed 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  the  case  of  the  Reverend 
Ashton  B.  Jones. 

Section  302  provides  In  pertinent  part: 
"Whenever  an  action  has  been  commenced 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States  seeking 
relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  the  Attorney  General  for 
or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  may 
Intervene  In  such  action." 

This  section,  of  coxirse.  presupposes  that 
a  private  action  Is  pending  In  Federal  court 
to  seek  relief  from  denials  of  equal  protec- 
tion based  on  T&ce,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Unless  and  until  such  an 
action  is  filed,  section  302  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable at  all. 

Your  inquiry  suggests  that  section  302 
might  not  cover  situations  where  the  denial 
of  equal  protection  arises  out  of  a  case  In- 
volving private  property  and  private  parties. 
But  it  is  settled  that  when  the  State  acts 
through  any  one  of  Its  branches  It  Is  bound 
by  the  command  of  the  14th  amendment, 
and  It  Is  Immaterial  for  that  purpose  that 
the  underlying  dispute  was  not  one  Involv- 
ing State  officials.  Thus,  for  example.  In  a 
criminal  trespass  or  assault  prosecution  the 
State  must  abide  by  all  of  the  procedural 
rules  required  by  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  notwithstanding  that 
the  underlying  dispute  may  be  one  between 
private  parties. 

It  Is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  state  with 
authority  whether  a  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion occurred  in  any  particular  case  unless 
all  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  are 
known  and  can  be  carefully  evaluated.  On 
the  broader  question  you  pose,  however.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  section  302  would  permit 
Intervention  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
where.  In  an  action  brought  by  a  private 
party,  It  Is  claimed  that  excessive  ball  was 
set  and  that  this  setting  of  ball  constituted 
a  denial  of  equal  protection  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Sincerely. 

BuRKX  Marshall, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rights  Division. 
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March  23,  1964. 

Hon.  Bttrke  Marshall,        ,„..,„,,*.  n 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights  D - 
vision.  Department  of  Jiistice.  Washini'- 

ton,  D.C.  ,    . 

Dear  Mr.  Marshall:  I  appreciate  your  let- 
ter of  February  26.  1964.  and  I  am  glad  o 
know  that  the  Department  of  Justice  do  58 
feel  that  It  has  the  power  to  intervene  und»r 
section  302  of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  A:t 
in  cases  such  as  that  of  Reverend  Jonfs. 
However,  the  essential  point  here  is  that  tlie 
Attorney  General  should  have  the  power  to 
Initiate  suits  when  equal  protection  of  tie 
laws  has  been  denied  based  on  one's  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

As  you  correctly  point  out.  when  the  btate 
acts   through   one   of   Its  branches— in   this 
case  a  member  of  the  Judicial  branch  w:io 
levied   excessive  bail  on  an   Individual  w  lo 
attempted    to   further    desegregation— it    la 
bound  by  the  command  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  it  is  immaterial  that  the  under,  y- 
ine  dispute  was  not  one  involving  State  of- 
ficials.    I  agree  with   you.     What  concerns 
me  18  that  In  a  tension-filled  local  situation 
an  Individual  will  not  be  able  to  further    lia 
own  claim  by  securing  needed  local  couniel. 
Thus,  I  believe  it  Is  not  adequate  to  merely 
provide  the  Attorney  General  with  the  i  u- 
thorlty  to   intervene   once   a  private  acton 
Is    brought,   since   there   are   real    obstacles, 
often  of  an  economic  nature,  to  bringing  tliis 
private  action.     Therefore,  I  would   like  to 
know   whether   or    not   the   Department   of 
Justice  would  be  willing  to  approve  of  an 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  bill  wh^ch 
would    authorize    the   Attorney   General!  to 
initiate  and  institute  actions  for  approprfate 
relief  when  the  equal  protection  of  the  l^ws 
has  been  denied  under  the  14th  amendment 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  private  action 
had  previously  been  brought. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  N.  Kuchzl, 

V.S.  Senatdjr. 

TITLE    IV 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  ali^ost 
a  decade  ago.  the  Supreme  Court  of   ' 


United  States  ruled  in  Brown  aga  nst 


the 


ra 
lun 
the 


Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  that 
cially  segregated  public  schools  are 
constitutional.    The  determination  of 
following  year  that  desegregation  siall 
take  place  with  "all  deliberate  sp^ed 
has  largely  gone  unmet.  i 

Title  IV  does  not  create  any  new  ri|  fhts 
for  individuals  or  any  new  obligat.ons 
for  State  and  local  officials.  It  merely 
provides  an  additional  remedy  for  the 
assurance     of     existing     constitutional 

rights.  ^^^  . 

The  coordinating  committee,  oi 
course,  would  have  you  believe  that  title 
IV  did  everything  but  what  it  does.  For 
example,  in  the  nationwide  ad  to  ^ich 
I  previously  referred,  this  so-calledj  co- 
ordinating committee  whose  expenses 
are  largely  paid  by  the  Mississippi  ^tate 
government,  claims  that  "Federalj  in- 
spectors would  dictate  to  schools  anq  col- 
leges as  to  handling  of  pupils,  emtloy- 
ment  of  faculties,  occupancy  of  ddrmi- 
torles,  and  the  use  of  facilities."  Thje  bill 
does  none  of  these  things.  I 

According  to  the  1963  report  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  there 
are  6.196  school  districts  in  the  17  Sciuth- 
em  and  border  States.  Of  these.  13.052 
have  both  Negro  and  white  students. 
Yet  only  8  percent  of  the  Negro  pupils 
in  the  South  attend  schools  with  white 
children.  Most  of  the  progress  v?hich 
has  been  made  in  desegregation  has  been 

made  in  the  border  States  and  the|  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  and  in  the  border  areas 
of  the  South.    South  Carolina.  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  have  no  Negroes  attend- 
ing school  with  white  students  below  the 
college  level.    A  statistical  summary  re- 
vised to  August  1,  1963.  by  the  Southern 
Education  Reporting  Service  shows  that 
of  13.970.307  students,  both  white  and 
Negro   enrolled  in  the  17  Southern  and 
border  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, only  264,665  Negroes  are  enrolled  in 
desegregated    schools    out    of    a    total 
Negro  school  enrollment  in  the  area  of 
3,326,468. 

It  is  shocking  that  many  of  the  Negro 
children  who  were  about  to  enter  seg- 
regated grade  schools  at  the  time  of  the 
historic  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1954 
will  enter  segregated  senior  high  schools 
this  year.  Many  Negro  citizens  are 
handicapped  in  their  ability  to  find  suit- 
able employment  opportunities  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  public  education 
which  has  been  available  to  them. 

To  expedite  desegregation  in  public 
educational  facilities,  title  IV  would  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  conduct  a  survey  regarding  the  lack 
of  educational  opportunities  in  public 
educational  institutions  because  of  race, 
color  religion,  or  national  origin.  Upon 
request  of  a  local  school  board  or  other 
State  or  local  government  unit,  the  Com- 
missioner could  render  technical  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  information  and 
personnel  to  assist  In  desegregation  of 
the  public  schools. 

The  Commissioner  could  also  arrange 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
the  establishment  and  financing  of  spe- 
cial training  institutes  to  Improve  the 
ability  of  local  school  personnel  In  deal- 
ing effectively  with  educational  problems 
occasioned  by  desegregation.  School 
personnel  could  receive  stipends  to  at- 
tend such  institutes.  In  addition,  agam 
upon  request,  grants  could  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner  to  local  school  boards 
to  provide  school  personnel  with  in- 
service  training  and  to  permit  the  school 
boards  to  employ  specialists  In  order  to 
deal  with  desegregation  problems. 

Equally  important  In  expediting  the 
decade-old    mandate    of    the    Supreme 
Court  that  desegregation  occur  in  the 
public  schools  with  all  deliberate  speed 
is  the  authority  which  this  title  confers 
upon  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
civil  suits  in  the  Federal  district  courts  in 
order  to  achieve  desegregation  in  the 
public  schools  and  colleges.     The  At- 
torney General  could  bring  such  a  suit 
when  he  received  a  written  complaint 
from  parents  that  the  school  board  in 
their  district  had  failed  to  achieve  de- 
segregation, or  from  an  individual  that 
he  had  been  denied  admission  to  or  con- 
tinued attendance  at  a  public  college  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  bringing  such  a 
suit  the  Attorney  General  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  the  signers  of  the 
complaint  were  "unable  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedmgs" 
for  relief,  and  that  the  institution  of  an 
action  would  materially  further  the  pub- 
lic policy  favoring  the  orderly  achieve- 
ment of  desegregation  in  public  educa- 
tion. 


The  Commissioner  of  Education  can- 
not render  technical  assistance  under 
this  title  unless  the  local  school  board 
requests  him  to  do  so.  He  cannot  com- 
pel the  school  board  to  do  anything  that 
it  does  not  want  to  do;  indeed,  he  has  no 
powers  of  coercion  under  the  bill  and 
should  have  none.  He  may  only  coop- 
erate with  the  board  if  they  ask  him  to 

do  so. 

Other  equally  invalid  scare  charges 
have  been  made.  For  instance,  some 
have  erroneously  implied  that  title  IV 
would  provide  funds  to  secure  racial  bal- 
ance  in  all  schools  throughout  America 
and  thus  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
The  House  specifically  provided  in  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  the  bill  that  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  Let  this  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

In  general,  title  IV  approximates  much 
of  S  1209,  of  which  I  am  an  author  along 
with  six  other  Republican  Senators,  who 
introduced  it  on  March  28.  1963.    The 
House-passed  bill,  based  on  the  adminis- 
tration's   subsequent    recommendations, 
does  not  include  our  provision  for  the 
filing  by  the  local  school  district  of  a 
desegregation  plan,  within  180  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare     The  reason  we  wished  to  re- 
quire such  plans  was  that  it  would  pro- 
mote, it  seemed  to  us.  the  orderly  procf 
ess    of   desegregation    and    require   the 
school  boards  to  focus  their  attention  on 
this  important  and  vital  matter. 

The  House-passed  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide as  S.  1209  did,  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  loans  to  school  boar(^ 
which  attempt  to  desegregate  but  which 
have  had  their  funds  cut  off  by  their 
State  government  which  seeks  to  per- 
petuate a  system  of  segregation,  and 
thus  to  defy  the  law  of  the  land.  Nor 
would  the  House-passed  bill,  as  ours  did, 
restrict  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States 
which  fall  to  implement  desegregation 
plans    In    elementary    and    secondary 

schools.  _.  .  ,     » 

Nevertheless,  title  IV  Is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  approxi- 
mates-and  I  say  this  for  the  benefit 
of  my  Republican  colleagues— the  I960 
Republican      platform's      commitment 

that— 

We  win  propose  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  actions  for 
school  desegregation  In  the  name  of  tne 
United  States  In  appropriate  cases,  as  when 
economic  coercion  or  threat  of  physical  harm 
is  used  to  deter  persons  from  going  to  court 
to  establish  their  rights. 
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And— 

our  continued  support  of  the  President's 
proposal,  to  extend  Federal  aid  ^nd  technical 
assistance  to  schools  which  in  good  faith  av 
tempted  to  desegregate. 

TITLE    V    AND    TITLE    X 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
is  now  nearing  the  end  of  its  7th  year. 
These  have  been  years  of  great  and  dif- 
ficult work.  In  my  judgment,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  Congress  to 
consider  the  legislation  which  it  has  in 
the  area  of  civU  rights  without  the  iiv- 
valuable  hearings,  studies,  reports,  and 


recommendations  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  this  bipartisan  agency. 

When  this  independent  agency  was 
established  by  Congress  In  1957,  at 
Elsenhower's  urging,  its  mission  was  to 
investigate  complaints  alleging  that  citi- 
zens are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  to  study  and 
collect  information  concerning  legal  de- 
velopments constituting  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Consti- 
tution; to  appraise  Federal  laws  and 
policies  with  respect  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws;  and  to  submit  interim  re- 
ports and  a  final  and  comprehensive  re- 
port of  Its  activities,  findings,  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  John 
A.  Hannah,  the  president  of  Michigan 
State  University,  as  Chairman.  He  still 
serves  In  that  capacity.  With  him  have 
served  a  group  of  equally  dedicated 
Americans;  from  North  and  from  South, 
lawyer,  churchman,  and  public  servant. 
The  Commission's  work  has  been  na- 
tionwide In  scope.  Hearings  have  been 
held  In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  as  well  as  In  other  cities  of 
the  South  and  of  the  North.  Concern 
has  been  expressed  not  only  for 
the  Negro  citizen  but  for  the  Indian  and 
the  American  of  Latin  American  or  Mexi- 
can descent  as  well. 

The  extensive  recommendations  which 
the  Commission  made  in  Its  1961  report, 
recommendations  related  to  voting, 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  In  educa- 
tion, employment,  housing,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  were  the  basis  of 
the  comprehensive  package  of  civil 
rights  legislation  which  seven  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  on  March  28.  1963.  When  the 
administration  thereafter  submitted  Its 
proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  for  this  Con- 
gress, which  contained  many,  but  not  all, 
of  our  own  proposals,  we.  along  with 
other  Republicans,  were  glad  to  join 
with  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  In  bipartisan  sponsorship  of  that 
bill. 

Our  March  28  package  Included  S. 
1219  authored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
which  would  have  made  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives contained  a  similar  provision.  On 
the  House  floor,  however,  a  simple  4-year 
extension  was  agreed  to. 

As  the  measure  passed  the  House,  the 
Commission,  in  title  V.  is  also  authorized 
both  to  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  information  in  respect  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  to  investigate 
cases  of  vote  fraud  provided  that  it  is 
a  written  allegation  made  under  oath. 
The  House  also  added  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  Commission,  its  advisory 
committees,  or  any  personnel  under  Its 
supervision  or  control  from  investigat- 
ing membership  practices  or  the  internal 
operations  of  any  fraternal  organization 
such  as  a  college  or  university  fraternity 
for  example,  or  a  sorority,  a  private  club, 
or  a  religious  organization.    This  is  In 


keeping  with  the  expressed  desire  of  this 
legislation  not  to  intrude  in  areas  of 
solely  private  relationships. 

I  believe  the  Commission  should  be 
made  a  permanent  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  All  too  often  In  the  last 
several  Congresses,  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  an  extensive  junior  grade 
filibuster  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Com- 
mission would  be  extended  for  4.  2,  or  1 
additional  year,  or  at  all.  The  effect  of 
the  short  2-year  terms  which  have  been 
granted  the  Commission  is  that  with  the 
uncertainty  of  its  life,  many  competent 
people  have  left  the  Commission  for 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  or  local  government,  or  pri- 
vate life.  Constant  bickering  and  caustic 
debate  over  the  work  of  an  agency  which 
has  performed  unparalleled  and  con- 
structive and  thoughtful  service  does  not 
serve  the  public  interest. 

In  addition,  the  House-passed  bill  in 
title  X  authorizes  the  establishment  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  which  would  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  a  4-year  term.  The 
function  of  this  Service  is  to  assist  local 
communities  to  resolve  disputes,  dis- 
agreements, and  difficulties  relating  to 
racial  discrimination.  It  is  specified  that 
whenever  possible  the  Service  shall  seek 
and  utilize  the  cooperation  of  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  agencies  dealing  with 
these  matters.  To  Implement  this  title, 
which  was  added  on  the  House  floor,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  appoint  six  ad- 
ditional personnel  and  to  procure  the 
services  of  additional  experts  and  con- 
sultants on  a  per  diem  basis. 

The  theory  of  a  community  relations 
service  is  a  good  one.  although  the  per- 
sonnel authorized  is  totally  inadequate. 
It  parallels  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  cre- 
ated by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This 
Service  possesses  no  law-enforcement 
authority.  Its  mediators,  who  are  lo- 
cated in  some  of  the  major  industrial 
cities  of  the  Nation,  rely  on  persuasive 
techniques  of  mediation  and  conciliation 
to  perform  their  duties.  Their  purpose 
is  to  prevent  or  minimize  Interruptions 
of  the  free  flow  of  commerce  growing 
out  of  labor-management  disputes. 
They  have  performed  a  useful  service 
In  a  difficult  area  of  human  relations 
where  tempers  and  emotions  frequently 
flare. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  care- 
ful consideration  should  be  given  by  the 
Senate  to  incorporating  this  commu- 
nity relations  service  under  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  It  Is  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  which  has  the 
background  and  experience  so  necessary 
if  one  is  to  attempt  an  intelligent  solu- 
tion in  the  area  of  racial  relations. 
Being  outside  a  Cabinet  department.  In  a 
bipartisan  commission,  it  is  less  likely  to 
be  subject  to  any  political  pressures.  In 
a  case  where  the  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  also  in- 
volved, it  would  be  more  likely  to  func- 
tion in  an  objective  manner. 

TITLE    VI 

It  Is,  of  course,  unconscionable  that 
dlscrlnolnatlon  still  exists  In  the  Imple- 


mentation of  some  federally  assisted 
programs.  The  taxes  which  support 
those  programs  are  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury by  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
race.  It  is  simple  justice  that  all  citi- 
zens should  derive  equal  benefits  from 
these  programs  without  regard  to  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  cor- 
rectly stated  his  views  on  this  Issue  at  a 
press  conference  on  Maich  19.  1953, 
within  2  months  after  the  last  Republi- 
can administration  took  office: 

I  will  say  this — I  repeat  It,  I  have  said  it 
again  and  again:  Wherever  Federal  fund8  are 
expended  for  anything.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
American  can  Justify — legally,  or  logically,  or 
morally — a  discrimination  In  the  exependl- 
ture  of  those  funds  as  among  our  citizens. 
All  are  taxed  to  provide  those  funds.  If  there 
Is  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  I 
think  they  must  all  share,  regardless  of  such 
Inconsequential  factors  as  race  and  religion. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  recall  what  the 
i960  Republican  platform  promised,  and 
what  we  now  have  an  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill: 

Removal  of  any  vestige  of  discrimination 
in  the  operation  of  Federal  facilities  or  pro- 
cedures which  may  at  any  time  be  found. 

Opposition  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  construction  of  segregated  community 
facilities. 

Action  to  Insure  that  public  transporta- 
tion and  other  Government  authorized  serv- 
ices shaU  be  free  from  segregation. 

Title  VI  seeks  to  get  at  the  problem  of 
discrimination  In  Federal  programs. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  area 
of  Executive  action.  Much  more  could 
be  accomplished  now.  In  my  judgment, 
the  President  has  clear  authority  now 
under  the  Constitution  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Those  statutes  which  did  sanc- 
tion "separate  but  equal"  hospitals, 
schools,  and  colleges  are  patently  un- 
constitutional and  In  the  case  of  hospi- 
tals this  has  recently  been  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Title  VI  would  over- 
ride all  such  "separate  but  equal"  pro- 
visions of  existing  law,  without  the 
necessity  of  further  litigation,  and  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  agen- 
cies administering  such  statutes  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  end  segregation  or 
other  discrimination  in  such  programs 
of  assistance. 

Over  the  years,  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating!  have 
made  valiant  efforts  to  eradicate  this 
type  of  program  discrimination.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  when  these  amend- 
ments have  been  offered,  we  over  on  this 
side  almost  unanimously  supported  them. 
However,  time  and  again,  the  question 
has  been  put  off  until  another  day  on 
the  excuse  that  the  addition  of  such  an 
amendment  would  jeopardize  the  pas- 
sage of  a  particular  legislative  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  by  invoking  a  fill- 
buster. 

This  Issue  is  now  clearly  before  us. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  act  in  showing  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  condone  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  any  programs  financed  by  the 
hard-earned  dollars  of  all  Americans. 

Title  VI  provides  a  positive,  across- 
the-board,  congressional  mandate  for 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  which 
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are  empowered  to  extend  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  authority  of  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  by  way  of  grant.  loaU. 
or  contracts— excluded  are  a  contract  at 
insurance  or  guaranty— to  terminate,  re- 
fuse to  grant,  or  refuse  to  continue  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  a  recipient  of  this 
assistance  if  any  individual  Is  discrlmJ- 
nated  against  or  refused  the  benefits  Of 
such  a  federally  assisted  program  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origiji. 
Rulemaking   authority  is  granted  Jo 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  so  th^t 
they  might  carry  out  their  duties  under 
this  title.    But  such  rules  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President.    Before  assist- 
ance could  be   discontinued  or  refused 
a  hearing  would  have  to  be  conducted 
and  an  attempt  would  have  to  be  maje 
to  secure  voluntary  compliance.   In  addi- 
tion. If  the  agency  head  determines  th^t 
Federal  assistance  should  be  cut  off.  then 
he  must  fUe  a  written  report  detailimg 
the  circumstances  and  his  grounds  fpr 
discontinuing  or  withholding   flnancilal 
assistance  with  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees  of  the  House  and  tje 
Senate.    No  administrative  action  coifld 
then  be  taken  by  the  agency  until  30 
days  after  that  report  was  filed.  ; 

Moreover,  the  agency  aggrieved,  whifch 
would  usually  be  a  State  or  local  govern- 
mental authority  which  had  been  the 
recipient  of  Federal  assistance,  could  ^- 
cure  judicial  review  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Federal  administrator  in  discon- 
tinuing or  withholding  financial  assist- 
ance. That  is  what  this  bUl  provides. 
As  can  be  clearly  seen,  title  VI  is.  in  reii- 
ity  a  series  of  restrictions  on  executive 
action  which  I  beUeve  could  now  be 
taken,  and  ought  now  to  be  taken,  jln 
fact  a  good  case  could  be  made  that  a 
remedy  is  provided  for  the  State  or  local 
official  who  Is  practicing  discrimination, 
but  none  is  provided  for  the  victim  of 
that  discrimination.  I 

And  victims  of  discrimination  thfere 
are    Over  $1  billion  a  year  is  provided  11 
Southern  States  in  the  form  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid ;  yet  discrimination  is  con- 
doned by  many  of  these  States  in  their 
operation.    The  National  Guard  secures 
over  95  percent  of  its  operating  expenses 
from  the  Federal  Treasury;  yet  11  States 
still  require  segregation  in  their  Gu^rd 
imits.    Mississippi  still  receives  $2  Kill- 
lion  a  year  in  Federal  assistance  fori  its 
public  schools;  yet   a  decade  after  Ithe 
Supreme  Court  decision,  every  public  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  in  [the 
State  remains  segregated.    So,  too,  ^th 
grants  from  the  National  Institute^  of 
Health  which  have  gone  to  public  ^ul- 
versities   and   research   centers   in  ithe 
South  that  do  not  admit  Negro  studehts. 
Nothing  in  title  VI  would  authopze 
withdrawal    of    all    Federal    assistance 
from  a  State  that  discriminates  in  a  Dar- 
ticular  federally  assisted  program.    Yet 
some  who  seek  to  mislead   the  public 
have  said  there  was. 

Nothing  in  title  VI  would  auth()rize 
cancellation  of  Federal  checks  for  sdcial 
seciirity  or  veterans'  pensions  or  agri(cul- 
tural  price  supports  because  the  State  in 
which  recipients  live  discriminates  in  the 
administration    of    federally    supported 
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programs.    Yet  some  who  seek  to 
lead  the  public  have  said  there  is. 


The  objective  of  title  VIls  not  to  deny 
Federal  assistance  but  to  end  discrimi- 
nation.    Nothing  in  title  VI  precludes 
continued  assistance  to   the  American 
Indian  who  occupies  a  special  status  un- 
der our  Constitution  and  the  treaties 
which  have  been  ratified  pursuant  to  it. 
Nothing  in  title  VI  precludes  special  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  a  disaster  or  other 
events,  such  as  particular  classes  of  refu- 
gees, or  specially  underprivileged  groups. 
Title  VI  does  not  apply  retroactively. 
It  applies  program  by  program.    Thus, 
aid  to  one  program  would  not  be  cut  off 
because    discrimination    was    foimd    in 
another  Federal  program.     This  is  not 
a  punitive  title.     It  is  not  intended  to 
harm  innocent  individuals  who  need  as- 
sistance.   The  purpose  of  title  VI  is  to 
make  sure  that  funds  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  are  not  used  to  sup- 
port racial  discrimination. 

This  is  not  a  regulatory  measure.  It 
is  simply  the  exercise  of  the  unques- 
tioned power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  "fix  the  terms  on  which  Federal 
funds  shall  be  disbursed,"  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  1947  in  Oklahoma 
against  Civil  Service  Commission.  No 
recipient  is  required  to  accept  Federal 
aid.  If  a  State  or  mionicipality  or  other 
local  governmental  agency  does  so,  it 
does  so  voluntarily.  It  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive it  if  it  is  dedicated  to  use  it  in  an 
unconstitutional  manner. 

This  is  not.  I  repeat,  any  new  exten- 
sion of  Federal  authority.  That  author- 
ity now  exists  under  the  President's 
executive  powers  and  under  many  of  the 
statutes  which  Congress  has  enacted. 
Title  VI  merely  prescribes  the  manner 
in  which  existing  Federal  programs  will 
be  administered  with  regard  to  further- 
ing a  policy  of  nondiscrimination,  and 
thus  eliminating  defiance  of  the  law  of 

the  land. 

mxE  vn 

To  secure  and  maintain  a  job  in  our 
industrial  economy  places  a  premium  on 
education  and  on  skill.  Job  discrimina- 
tion because  of  one's  race  is  an  evil 
which  affects  not  only  the  individual,  but 
also  the  future  of  a  constantly  expanding 
America,  for  if  our  economy  is  to  con- 
tinue to  grow,  so  that  we  can  produce 
the  goods  and  services  needed  to  provide 
a  better  life  for  our  fellow  citizens  here 
at  home,  and  to  meet  our  international 
responsibilities  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  then  our  country  must  utilize  to 
the  fullest  the  talents  and  skills  of  each 
of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  his  race. 

If  a  Negro  or  a  Puerto  Rican  or  an 
Indian  or  a  Japanese-American  or  an 
American  of  Mexican  descent  cannot  se- 
cure a  job  and  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance on  that  job  commensurate  with  his 
skiU.  then  his  right  to  be  served  in  places 
of  public  accommodation  is  a  meaning- 
less one — a  right  which  can  seldom  be 
exercised  when  there  is  a  lack  of  money. 
And  if  a  member  of  a  so-called  minority 
group  believes  that  no  matter  how  hard 
he  studies,  he  will  be  confronted  with 
a  life  of  unskilled  and  menial  labor,  then 
a  loss  has  occurred,  not  only  for  a  human 
being,  but  also  for  our  Nation. 

America  will  suffer  in  this  respect  for 

a  generation  to  come,  because  of  the 

[nls-     lack  of  opportunity  available  to  some  of 

Its  fellow  citizens.    At  the  most,  the  out- 


look for  many  has  been  dismal  as  they 
attempt  to  secure  unskilled  jobs  in  an 
economy  which  has  a  little  less  room 
for  the  unskilled  as  each  day  passes.    At 
the  most  their  outlook  has  been  dismal 
as  they  try  to  overcome  the  last-hired, 
first-fired   operational    principle   which 
seems  to  rule  their  daily  life.    What  jobs 
they  can  secure  are  usually  interwoven 
with  periods  of  unemployment.    Negro 
citizens  have  consistently  fallen  behind 
white  citizens  in  terms  of  employment. 
The  gap  is  increasing.     In  1947,  for  ex- 
ample, the  nonwhite  unemployment  rate 
was  64  percent  higher  than  the  rate  for 
white  workers.    In  1962.  it  was  124  per- 
cent   higher.    Generally,    in    the    last 
decade,  imemployment  has  been  twice  as 
heavy  among  employable  Negroes  as  it 
has   been   among   whites.    While  non- 
whites  represent  11  percent  of  the  total 
civilian  labor  force,  they  represent  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed; those  who  have  been  out  of 
work  more  than  26  weeks.    Thus,  it  Is 
especially  important  that  the  retraining 
and     vocational     education     programs 
which  are  conducted  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  by  private  industry, 
and  by  labor  unions  be  operated  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

A  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
in  reporting  S.  1937,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act,  on  February  4, 
1964,  noted  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
job  discrimination  faced  by  the  non- 
white  American,  these  key  facts: 

1.  The  nonwhite  college  gradviate  on  the 
average  can  expect  to  earn  less  than  the 
white  pre-hlgh-school  dropout. 

2.  Three-fourths  of  all  nonwhites  In  their 
lifetime  In  the  labor  force.  Irrespective  of 
talent,  training,  educational  attainment,  or 
skill,  are  compelled  to  accept  jobe  In  the  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled  blue-collar  area  at  low 
wages  well  under  those  paid  to  the  white. 

3.  Developments  In  the  advancing  tech- 
nology. Including  automation,  are  wiping  out 
these  Jobe  at  an  accelerating  pace. 

4.  These  conditions  directly  or  indirectly 
have  contributed  In  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
current  unemployment  level  of  900.000  non- 
whites,  comprising  22  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed labor  force,  and  will.  In  the  period 
ahead,  with  Its  prcHnlse  of  an  ever-Increasing 
reduction  In  the  aggregate  demand  for  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled  labor,  swell  the  ranto 
of  the  Negro  unemployed  enormotisly. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  if  the 
Negro  labor  force  at  its  present  level  of 
educational  attainment  were  fairly  and 
fully  utilized,  then  the  gain  in  our  gross 
national  product  would  reach  $13  bil- 
lion The  Committee  added  that  should 
the  Negro  labor  force  achieve  educa- 
tional parity  with  the  white,  this  gain 
would  total  $17  billion.  Think  of  the 
waste  in  human  and  economic  terms 
which  Is  daily  taking  place  here. 

Twenty-six  States,  covering  40  percent 
of  the  nonwhite  population,  now  have  to 
some  extent  fair  employment  practice 
programs  or  policies.  Enforcement  oi 
these  programs  has  varied,  sometimes 
because  of  inadequate  laws  and  some- 
times because  of  inadequate  budgets. 
Some  of  these  State  laws  apply  only  to 
pubUc  contracts.  Yet  it  is  the  60  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhite  population  living 
in  the  24  remaining  States  which  also 
must  be  of  concern  to  us. 


Under  the  California  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Act,  employers  of  five  or 
more  persons— €xcluding  agricultural 
and  domestic  workers  and  exempting  so- 
cial and  religious  nonprofit  associa- 
tions—are covered.  Employment  agen- 
cies, labor  unions,  and  State  and  local 
governments  also  come  under  the  Cali- 
fornia statute.  Discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  race,  religious 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry 
is  prohibited. 

The  California  act  Is  enforced  by  a 
fair  employment  practices  commission, 
consisting  of  seven  members  and  a  staff. 
The  commission  is  empowered  to  receive 
complaints  from  aggrieved  parties,  or 
from  the  attorney  general  of  California. 
and  to  investigate  these  complaints,  or 
initiate  its  own  investigations  if  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  seems  to 
have  been  committed.  Once  the  inves- 
tigation has  \feen  completed,  the  com- 
mission is  required  to  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate by  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion,  any  unlawful  employment 
practices. 

Should  this  approach  fail,  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  may  issue  formal 
charges  and,  after  holding  hearings,  may 
issue  orders  on  the  basis  of  those  hear- 
ings. The  orders  are  subject  to  judicial 
review.  If  the  orders  are  violated,  the 
commission  may,  in  superior  court,  bring 
action  requesting  an  injunction  against 
the  unlawful  practice.  Any  person  who 
willfully  violates  an  order  of  the  com- 
mission, or  who  interferes  with  the  com- 
mission's performance  of  duty,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  a  county  jail  for  not  to 
exceed  6  months  or  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500  or  by  both. 

Title  VII  of  the  House-passed  bill  is 
far  less  stringent  than  the  existing  Cali- 
fornia statute  or  S.  1937  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  both  a  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  majority  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  S.  1937  would  apply  to  all  busi- 
ness and  labor  organizations  of  eight  or 
more  members. 

The  House  of  Representatives  amend- 
ed title  vn   to  make   it   an  unlawful 
employment  practice  to  discriminate  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  in  connection  with  em- 
ployment,    referral     for     employment, 
membership  in  labor  organizations,  or 
participation  in  apprenticeship  or  other 
training    programs.      Exemptions    are 
provided  for  goverrunental  bodies,  bona 
fide   membership    clubs,    and    religious 
organizations.    Exemptions  are  also  pro- 
vided for  situations  in  which  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  is  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualification  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  normal  business  operation  and 
in  cases,  for  example,  in  which  a  church- 
affiliated  educational  institution  employs 
persons  of  a  particular  religion.    With 
reference  to  employment  discrimination 
based  on  age,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  this  question,  which  does  affect 
so  many  workers  45  years  of  age  or  over. 
To    permit    employers,    employment 
agencies,     and    labor    organizations    to 
bring  their  policies  into  line  with  the  in- 
tent of  this  law,  if  their  policies  have 
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been  at  variance  with  that  intent,  the 
provisions  of  title  VII  would  not  take 
effect  until  1  year  after  enactment. 
They  would  then  only  apply  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  employers  of  100  or  more 
employees  and  labor  organizations  of  100 
or  more  members.  Two  years  after  en- 
actment, coverage  would  be  lowered  to 
those  organizations  with  75  or  more 
members,  in  the  third  year,  to  50  or  more 
and  finally  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year  after  enactment,  the  coverage  would 
be  reduced  to  25  or  more  members. 

Besides  discrimination  in  employment 
and  union  membership,  title  vn  would 
prohibit  discrimination  in  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  or  retraining  pro- 
grsuns,  including  on-the-job  training. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House,  language  was 
also  added  specifying  that  it  would  not 
be  a  discriminatory  employment  practice 
for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  employ  any 
person  who  holds  atheistic  practices  and 
beliefs.  I  think  this  provision  is  clearly 
unconstitutional  in  view  of  the  first 
amendment  and  the  strictures  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  government  can  nei- 
ther promote  nor  hinder  believers  or  dis- 
believers. The  House  also  added  a  pro- 
vision that  it  would  not  be  a  discrimina- 
tory employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer, labor  organization,  emplosmient 
agency  or  joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee to  refuse  to  hire  a  member  of  the 
Conmiunist  Party  or  other  subversive  or- 
ganization. 

An  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  composed  of  five  members, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party,  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  title  Vn. 
The  President  shall  appoint  these  mem- 
bers for  staggered  5-year  terms  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

This  Commission  will  have  no  power 
to  issue  enforcement  orders.    A  charge, 
in  writing  and  imder  oath,  may  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved.    A 
written  charge  may  also  be  filed  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of 
the  act  has  occurred.    Once  the  charge 
is  filed,  the  Commission  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  it  to  either  the  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  or  labor  organization 
involved.    An  investigation  will  be  made. 
After  the  investigation  is  completed,  if 
two  or  more  members  of  the  Commission 
determine  that  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  the  charge  is  true,  the  Com- 
mission shall  then  endeavor  to  eliminate 
any  such  unlawful  employment  practice 
by  informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliatlon,  and  persuasion.    If  appropri- 
ate, the  Commission  may  obtain  from 
the   violator  a  written  agreement  de- 
scribing particular  practices  which  he 
agrees  to  refrain  from  committing.    This 
statement  could  not  be  used  as  evidence, 
however,  in  a  subsequent  proceeding. 

If  voluntary  compliance  fails,  the 
Commission,  again  if  It  determines  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  unfair  em- 
ployment practices  have  been  engaged 
in.  shall,  within  90  days,  bring  a  civil 
action  to  prevent  such  practices  in  the 
Federal  district  court.  The  Commission 
is  relieved  of  an  obligation  to  bring  a 


civil  action  in  any  case  where  it  has 
determined  by  affirmative  vote  that  the 
bringing  of  such  a  civil  action  would  not 
serve  the  public  interest.  If  the  latter 
course  of  action  Is  followed,  the  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  may.  if  one 
member  of  the  Commission  gives  per- 
mission in  writing,  bring  a  civil  action  to 
obtain  relief  as  provided  in  the  act. 

No  civil  action  shall  be  based  on  an 
imlawf ul  employment  practice  which  oc- 
curred more  than  6  months  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  charge  with  the  Commis- 
sion, unless  such  a  failure  to  file  was 
caused  by  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
If  the  court  finds  that  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  have  indeed  been 
committed  as  charged,  then  the  court 
may  enjoin  the  responsible  party  from 
engaging  in  such  practices  and  shall 
order  the  party  to  take  that  affirmative 
action,  such  £is  the  reinstatement  or  hir- 
ing of  employees,  with  or  without  back 
pay,  which  may  be  appropriate. 

Title  VII  would  not  supersede  State 
nondiscrimination  laws  nor  preempt  any 
State  authority  in  this  area.  Where  the 
Commission  determined  that  State  or 
local  agencies  are  effectively  exercising 
power  to  prevent  discrimination  in  this 
type  of  case,  then  a  written  agreement 
shall  be  sought  with  the  State  or  local 
agency  by  the  Federal  Commission  under 
which  the  latter  will  refrain  from  bring- 
ing a  civil  action  in  any  cases  or  class 
of  cases  covered  by  title  vn.  The  Com- 
mission can  also  utilize  the  services  of 
State  and  local  agencies,  and  reimburse 
them  for  such  services,  in  aiding  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  title  Vn.  The  subpena  power  is- 
granted  the  Commission  as  well  as  the 
authority  to  require  that  appropriate 
records  be  kept  of  the  affected  organiza- 
tions. 

Title  Vn  might  justly  be  described  as 
a  modest  step  forward.    Yet  it  is  pictured 
by  its  opponents  and  detractors  as  an  in- 
trusion of  numerous  Federal  inspectors 
into  our  economic  life.    These  inspectors 
would  presumably  dictate  to  labor  un- 
ions and  their  members  with  regard  to 
job  seniority,  seniority  in  apprenticeship 
programs,  racial  balance  in  job  classifi- 
cations, racial  balance  in  membership, 
and  preferential  advancement  for  mem- 
bers    of     so-called     minority     groups. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
I  have  noted  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  is  em- 
powered merely   to  investigate  specific 
charges  of  discrimination  and  attempt 
to  mediate  or  conciliate  the  dispute.    It 
would  have  no  authority  to  issue  orders 
to  anyone.    Only  a  Federal  court  could 
do  that,  and  only  after  it  had  been  estab- 
lished in  that  court  that  discrimination 
becaiise  of  race,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin had  in  fact  occurred.    Any  order  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  district  court  would, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  appeal.    But  the 
important  point,  in  response  to  the  scare 
charges  which  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated to  local  unions  throughout  Amer- 
ica, is  that  the  court  caimot  order  pref- 
erential hiring  or  promotion  considera- 
tion for  any  particular  race,  religion,  or 
other  group.    Its  power  is  solely  limited 
to  ordering  an  end  to  the  discrimination 
which  is  in  fact  occurring. 
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Neither  would  seniority  rights  be  afK 
fected  by  this  act.    Employers  and  labojr 
organizations  could  not  discriminate  i 
favor  of  or  against  a  person  because  c 
his  race,  his  religion,  or  his  national  or 
gin     In  such  matters,  the  Constitutio; 
and  the  bill  now  before  us  drawn  to  con- 
form to  the  Constitution,  is  colorblinfl. 
The  labor  movement  in  my  State  arM 
nationally  has  led  in  its  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate discrimination  in  employment  op- 
portunities.    A  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  1963  convention  of  tlje 
AFL-CIO  called  upon  every  affiliate  "%o 
establish  a  vigorous  civil  rights  program 
of  its  own.  geared  to  the  banishment  6f 
every  form  of  discrimination  based  qn 
race  creed,  or  color  from  its  ranks."  ai^d 
to  seek  the  inclusion  of  effective  antidis- 
crimination clauses  in  all  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  unloihs 
in  interstate  commerce  are  required  to 
represent  all  employees  fairly  and  ict- 
partially.  without  regard  to  race  or  colqr. 
Thus,  an  employee  who  believes  he  hks 
been  discriminated  against  may  n^w 
bring  a  private  civil  suit  in  Federal  di|s- 
trict  court  against  the  offending  uni^n 
and  any  employer  cooperating  with  the 
union  in  such  discrimination.  I 

Mr.  President,  as  early  as  1944,  the 
Republican  platform  specifically  e|i- 
dorsed  the  Pair  Employment  Practice 
Commission  approach.  We  renewed  o^ir 
commitment  in  this  area  in  the  19160 
platform  when  we  pledged  continujed 
support  for  legislation  to  establish ,  a 
Commission  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity 
and  to  end  the  discriminatory  member- 
ship practices  of  some  labor  union  locals 
as  well  as  a  full-scale  review  of  existi^ig 
State  laws  and  prior  Federal  proposals 
for  guidance  in  the  objective  of  develop- 
ing a  Federal-State  program  In  the  eto 
ployment  area. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  title  vm  directs  Uie 
Secretary  pf  Commerce  to  compile  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  In  such 
geographic  areas  as  may  be  recojn- 
mended  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Cjvil 
Rights.  This  study  would  include  a 
count  of  persons  of  voting  age  by  race, 
color,  and  national  origin,  and  a  detier- 
minatlon  of  the  extent  to  which  si^ch 
persons  are  registered  to  vote  and  hftve 
voted  m  any  statewide  general  election 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rej^-e- 
sentatlves  since  January  1.  1960.        I 

The  geographical  limitation  will  m^ke 
It  possible  to  focus  on  the  areas  tnd 
groups  where  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
there  has  been  discrimination.  The  re- 
sult of  this  study  will  assist  Congtess 
in  determining  whether  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  14th  amendment  are  be- 
ing infringed.  For  the  first  timei  it 
might  be  possible  to  enforce  the  most 
unused  section  of  the  Constitution— Sec- 
tion 2  of  that  amendment^-and  reduce 
the  basis  of  a  State's  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation 
to  the  infringements  by  the  State  and 
its  subdivisions  on  the  qualified  voteijs  In 
Its  jurisdiction.  J 

Under  title  IX,  the  orders  of  Pedjeral 
courts  sending  certain  civil  rights  dases 
back  to  State  courts  are  not  now  revjew- 
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able  by  a  higher  Federal  court.  Thus, 
under  Federal  law.  where  a  case  begun  in 
a  State  court  may  be  removed  to  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  because  a  constitu- 
tional or  substantial  Federal  question  re- 
lating to  the  equal  civil  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  Umted  States  is  involved  and  the 
district  judge  then  decides  that  the  re- 
moval was  improper,  the  case  goes  back 
to  State  court.  No  appeal  is  presently 
allowed  from  the  district  judge's  decision. 
Some  district  judges  in  the  South  have 
referred  civil  rights  cases  back  to  un- 
friendly State  courts. 

The  enactment  of  title  IX  would  allow 
an  appeal  from  the  district  judge's  deci- 
sion to  higher  Federal  courts. 

In  addition,  under  title  XI.  besides  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
act.  and  providing  the  usual  severability 
clause  in  case  any  provision  of  the  act 
were  held  invaUd.  a  nonpreemptlon 
clause  was  added  by  the  House  during 
floor  consideration.  Thus,  where  ade- 
quate State  laws  exist  which  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
they  will  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ing,  the  struggle  for  effective  civil  rights 
legislation  Is  not  a  partisan  fight.  It  is 
an  American  fight. 

If  it  is  won  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  wUl  be.  it  will 
be  won  because  men  of  good  will  want 
to  make  the  American  theory  of  equal 
treatment  under  law  a  reality  rather 
than  a  mockery.  It  Is  a  fight  to  keep 
faith  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
those  who  came  before  us  and  those  who 
will  come  after  us.  To  be  true  to  them, 
Americans,  all  Americans,  and  to  the 
dream  we  share,  we  must  be  true  to  our- 
selves and  to  man's  deep  desire  for  free- 
dom and  equality  of  opportunity.  If  we 
are  true  to  these  Ideals,  we  will  truly 
have  kept  faith.  . 

I  am  glad  in  this  debate  to  jom  with 
my  fellow  Senators,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, in  what  I  feel  sure  will  be  a 
convincing  and  requisite  majority  of  the 
membership  here,  to  listen,  to  learn,  and 
to  decide  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
at  a  minimum,  ought  speedily  to  be  writ- 
ten Into  the  law  of  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  civil  rights  section  of  the 
1960  Republican  platform  be  printed  in 
the  Record;  together  with  an  extremely 
thoughtfiU  memorandum  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  prepared  by  the  Republican 
membership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  together  with  an  excel- 
lent report  of  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  of  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers' Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Civil  Rights 

This  Nation  was  created  to  give  expression, 
validity,  and  purposes  to  our  spiritual  herit- 
age—the supreme  worth  of  the  individual. 

In  such  a  nation— a  nation  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal — racial  discrimination  has  no  place.  It 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  a  Constitution 
that  guarantees  equal  protection  under  law 
to  all  persons.  In  a  deeper  sense,  too.  it  is 
immoral  and  unjust.  As  to  those  matters 
within  reach  of  political  action  and  leader- 
ship, we  pledge  ovu-selves  unreservedly  to  its 
eradication. 


Equality  under  law  promises  more  than  the 
equal  right  to  vote  and  transcends  mere  re- 
lief from  discrimination  by  government.  It 
becomes  a  reality  only  when  all  persons  have 
equal  opportunity,  without  distinction  of 
race  religion,  color,  and  national  origin,  to 
acquire  the  essentials  of  life— housing,  edu- 
cation,  and  employment.  The  Republican 
Party— the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln— from 
its  very  beginning  has  striven  to  make  this 
promise  a  reality.  It  is  today,  as  it  was  then, 
unequivocally  dedicated  to  making  the  great- 
est  amount  of  progress  toward  that  objec- 
tive. 

We  recognize  that  discrimination  is  not  a 
problem  localized  in  one  area  of  the  country, 
but  rather  a  problem  that  must  be  faced  by 
North  and  South  alike.  Nor  is  discrimina- 
tion confined  to  the  discrimination  against 
Negroes  Discrimination  in  many,  if  not  all, 
areas  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  creed  or 
national  origin  is  equally  Insidious.  Further, 
we  recognize  that  in  many  communities  in 
which  a  century  of  custom  and  tradition  must 
be  overcome,  heartening  and  commendable 
progress  has  been  made. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  proud  of  the 
civil  rights  record  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. More  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
Ing  the  past  8  years  than  in  the  preceding 
80  years.  We  acted  promptly  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Vigorous  executive  action  was  taken  to 
complete  swiftly  the  desegregation  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  veterans'  hospitals.  Navy 
yards,  and  other  Federal  establishments. 

We  supported  the  position  of  the  Negro 
schoolchildren  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  believe  the  Supreme  Court  school  deci- 
sion should  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  the  Covirt. 

Although  the  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress watered  them  down,  the  Republican 
administration's  recommendations  resulted 
In  significant  and  effective  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion in  both  1957  and  1960— the  first  civil 
rights  statutes  to  be  passed  in  more  than  80 
years. 

Hundreds  of  Negroes  have  already  been 
registered  to  vote  as  a  result  of  Department 
of  Jiistlce  action,  some  In  counties  where 
Negroes  did  not  vote  before.  The  new  law 
will  soon  make  it  possible  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Negroes  previously  disenfran- 
chised to  vote. 

By  Executive  order,  a  committee  for  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  In  Government 
employment  has  been  reestablished  with 
broadened  authority.  Today,  nearly  one- 
fovu-th  of  all  Federal  employees  are  Negro. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Government 
Contracts,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice 
President  Nixon,  has  become  an  Impressive 
force  for  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
employment  practices  of  private  companies 
that  do  business  with  the  Government. 

Other  Important  achievements  include 
initial  steps  toward  the  elimination  of  seg- 
regation in  federally  aided  housing;  the 
establishment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  enforces 
Federal  civil  rights  laws;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  has  prepared  a  significant 
report  that  lays  the  groundwork  for  further 
legislative  action  and  progress. 

The  Republican  record  is  a  record  of  prog- 
ress—not    merely     promises.     Nevertheless 
we  recognize  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Each  of  the  following  pledges  is  practical 
and   within   realistic  reach   of   accomplisn- 
ment.     They      are     serious — not     cynical- 
pledges  made  to  result  in  maximum  progress. 
1.  Voting.     We  pledge: 
Continued    vigorous   enforcement    of   the 
civil  rights  laws  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  citizens  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 
Legislation  to  provide  that  the  completion 
of  six  primary  grades  In  a  State  accredited 
school  Is  conclusive  evidence  of  literacy  for 
voting  purposes. 
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2   Public  schools.    We  pledge: 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  continue 
its  vigorous  support  of  court  orders  for  school 
deseKregation.  Desegregation  suits  now 
nendlng  Involve  at  least  39  school  districts 
Tliose  suits  and  others  ahready  concluded 
will  affect  most  major  cities  in  which  school 
segregation  is  being  practiced.  ,^  ^  y,„ 

It  will  use  the  new  authority  provided  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  to  prevent  ob- 
struction of  court  orders. 

We  will  propose  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  actions  for 
school  desegregation  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  appropriate  cases,  as  when 
economic  coercion  or  threat  of  physical  harrn 
Is  used  to  deter  persons  from  going  to  court 
to  establish  their  rights. 

Our  continuing  support  of  the  President  s 
proposal,  to  extend  Federal  aid  and  technical 
assistance  to  schools  which  in  good  faith  at- 
tempted to  desegregate.  .,     „„♦ 

We  oppose  the  pretense  of  fixing  a  target 
date  3  years  from  now  for  the  mere  submis- 
sion of  plans  for  school  desegregation.  Slow- 
moving  school  districts  would  construe  it  as 
a  3-year  moratorium  during  which  progress 
would  cease,  postponing  until  1963  the  legal 
process  to  enforce  compliance.  We  believe 
that  each  of  the  pending  court  actions  should 
proceed  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  directed 
and  that  in  no  district  should  there  be  any 

such  delay. 

3  Employment.    We  pledge: 

Continued  support  for  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity 
to  make  permanent  and  to  expand  with  leg- 
islative backing  the  excellent  work  being 
performed  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Government  Contracts. 

Appropriate  legislation  to  end  the  dis- 
criminatory membership  practices  of  some 
labor  union  locals,  unless  such  practices 
are  eradicated  promptly  by  the  labor  unions 
themselves. 

Use  of  the  full-scale  review  of  existing 
State  laws,  and  of  prior  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral legislation,  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  employment  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  for  guidance  in  our 
objective  of  developing  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram in  the  employment  area. 

Special  consideration  of  training  programs 
aimed  at  developing  the  skills  of  those  now 
working  in  marginal  agricultural  employ- 
ment so  that  they  can  obtain  employment 
in  Industry,  notably  In  the  new  industries 
moving  into  the  South. 

4.  Housing.  We  pledge:  Action  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  housing  constructed  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  subsidies. 

5.  Public  faculties  and  services.  We 
pledge : 

Removal  of  any  vestige  of  discrimination  In 
the  operation  of  Federal  facilities  or  proce- 
dures which  may  at  any  time  be  found. 

Opposition  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  construction  of  segregated  community 
facilities. 

Action  to  ensure  that  public  transporta- 
tion and  other  Government  authorized  serv- 
ices shall  be  free  from  segregation. 

6.  Legislative  procedure.    We  pledge: 

Our  best  efforts  to  change  present  rule  22 
of  the  Senate  and  other  appropriate  con- 
gressional procedures  that  often  make  unat- 
tainable proper  legislative  implementation 
of  constitutional  guarantees. 

We  reaffirm  the  constitutional  right  to 
peaceable  assembly  to  protest  discrimination 
in  private  business  establishments.  We  ap- 
plaud the  action  of  the  businessmen  who 
have  abandoned  discriminatory  practices  in 
retail  establishments,  and  we  urge  others  to 
follow  their  example. 

Finally  we  recognize  that  civil  rights  is  a 
responsibility  not  only  of  States  and  locali- 
ties; it  is  a  national  problem  and  a  national 
responsibility.  The  Federal  Government 
should  take  the  initiative  in  promoting  in- 
ter-group conferences  among  those  who.  in 
their  communities,  are  earnestly  seeking  solu- 


tions of  the  complex  problems  of  desegrega- 
tion—to the  end  that  closed  channels  of 
communication  may  be  opened,  tensions 
eased,  and  a  cooperative  solution  of  local 
problems  may  be  sought. 

In  summary,  we  pledge  the  full  use  of  the 
power  resources  and  leadership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  eliminate  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  to  encourage  vmderstanding  and 
good  wUl  among  all  races  and  creeds. 


Maech  19.  1964. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Maxwell. 
Chicago  Tribune, 

Chicago,  III.  ^  ..  _ 

Deak  Sir:  We  are  pleased  to  send  you  the 
attached  memorandum  setting  forth  the 
views  of  the  minority  (Republican)  Members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
who  supported  and  voted  for  the  dvil  rights 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uve's,  and  which  is  now  under  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

This  memorandum  Is  submitted  to  you 
with  the  hope  that  you  will  find  it  worthy 
of  publication  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  aa  a 
further  contribution  to  public  understand- 
ing of  what  is  involved  in  this  complex  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours, 
William  M.  McCxtlloch,  Aech  A.  Moore, 
jR  John  V.  Lindsay,  Willum  T. 
Cahill,  Garnee  E.  Shrivee.  Clark 
MaCGREGOR,  CHARLES  McC.  Mathias. 
Jr.,  James  E.  Bromwell,  and  Carleton 
J.  King,  Members  of  Congress. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  H.R. 

7152.    as    Passed    by    the    U.S.    House    or 

Representatives 

The  series  of  articles  and  editorials  which 
the  Chicago  Tribune  devoted  to  the  civil 
rights  bill,  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  10.  has  been 
called  to  our  attention. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  a  newspaper  with 
wide  coverage,  has  devoted  much  space.  time 
and  effort  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
contents  of  the  bill.  We  regret,  therefore 
that  the  series  failed  to  explain  clearly  some 
of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill, 
in  all  likelihood  because  of  an  absence  or 
detailed   information  on   difficult  technical 

^^The  Itepublicans  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  who  voted  for  the  bill  believe 
It  necessary  to  comment  on  the  scope  and 
effect  of  the  blU. 

The  clvU  rights  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  does  not  in  any  way  require,  reward, 
or  encourage:  (1)  "open  occupancy  In 
private  housing,  (2)  the  transfer  of  st^fente 
away  from  their  neighborhood  schools  to 
create  "racial  balance,"  or  (3)  the  Impos  tlon 
of  racial  quotas  or  preferences  In  either 
private  or  public  employment  of  individuals. 

Contrary  to  many  existing  State  laws,  the 
bill  passed  in  the  House  does  not  proylde 
primary  criminal  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  any  of  its  provisions.  Federal  courts 
would  only  be  authorized  to  Issue  civil  orders 
preventing  acts  of  discrimination  which 
violate  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  truth,  only 
those  who  knowingly  violate  court;  orders  is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  legislation  need  fear 
any  criminal  penalties.  ,   „„,„ 

■Title  I  provides  certain  procedural  safe- 
guards to  assist  Negroes  in  exercising  their 

^°The  Chicago  Tribune  correctly  points  out 
that  the  Constitution  grants  to  the  States 
the  authority  to  establish  voter  qualifica- 
tions. A  sound  legal  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  extend 
to  Congress  the  authority  to  alter  or  amend 
qualifications  so  as  to  preclude  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  racial  grounds.  This 
argument  can  be  made  particularly  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  title  I.  the  provisions  are 
limited    in   application   to   elections   where 


Federal  officials  are  to  be  elected.  But.  this 
argtxment  need  not  to  be  made  in  regard  to 
title  I,  because  the  title  only  pre'crlbes  cer- 
tain procedural  safeguards,  as  amendments 
to  the  1957  and  1960  Voting  Rights  Acts. 
These  safeguards  are: 

1  A  State  may  not  apply  different  stand- 
ards, practices,  or  procedures  to  citizens, 
seeking  to  vote; 

2  A  State  mav  not  reject  a  voter  appli- 
cant who  commits  an  error  on  a  voter  ap- 
plication form  when  such  error  is  net  mate- 
rial to  the  applicant's  qualification  to  vote; 

3  A  State  must  employ  a  written  literacy 
test  where  such  test  is  given,  since  In  some 
States  the  use  of  oral  tests  has  become  a 
convenient  subterfuge  for  promoting  racial 
discrimination;  and 

4  A  presumption  is  established,  which  a 
State  may  overcome,  that  where  a  literacy 
test  is  given,  an  individual  is  literate  to  vote 
If  he  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  of  school. 

•ntle  I  also  provides  that  in  any  voter 
discrimination  case.  lM«*Y^**,^y  *^!,^*?^^ 
ney  General  pursuant  to  the  1957  and  1960 
Voting  Rights  Acts,  the  Attorney  Genera  or 
the  defendant  (such  as  a  State  or  political 
subdivision)  may  request  that  the  chief  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  shall  appoint 
a  three-Judge  Federal  district  court  to  hear 

the  case.  >.  *i,,     , 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  this  is  a 
"court  packing"  provision  which  could  cir- 
cumvent the  local  Federal  district  Judge. 

Actually  three-Judge  courts  have  been  au- 
thorized for  over  half  a  century.    One  mem- 
ber of  the  three-Judge  panel  must  be  a  local 
district  court  Judge,  while  the  two  others 
are  to  be  selected  either  from  the  district 
or    circuit    courts   wherein    the    case    arose. 
Three- Judge   courts  are   now  used  in  anti- 
trust, transportation  and  constitutional  cases 
because  of  the  complex  nature  of  these  cases 
and  because  of  the  need  for  rapid  rwulte. 
The  same  reasons  are  certainly  applicable  to 
determine  the  fundamental  issue  of  a  per- 
son's right  to  vote.     Expedition  is  particu- 
larly a  factor  In  voter  cases  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  some  district  courts  have  taken  2 
to  3  years  to  decide  a  voter  discrimination 
case.    Justice  delayed  In  a  voting  case  untU 
after  election  Is  Justice  denied. 

Title  n  forbids  discrimination  In  limited 
categories   of   public   accommodations. 

One  article  indicated  that  practically  every 
form  of  business  establishment  Is  covered  by 
the  title.     Basically,  only  four  categories  of 
establishments   are    covered:    (1)    places   of 
lodging  (except  proprietor-occupied  lodging 
houses  having  5  rooms  or  less  for  rent):   (2) 
eating  establishments;    (3)    places  of  enter- 
tainment; and  (4)  gasoline  stations.    In  ad- 
dition, other  establishments  such  as  barber- 
shops, would  be  covered  if  they  are  physically 
located  within  one  of  the  above  categories 
of  businesses,  as  for  example,  hotels,  if  the 
barbershops  hold  themselves  out  as  serving 
the  customers  of  the  hotels.     But.  lawyers 
offices  or  banks  would  not  be  covered  merely 
because  they  are  located  within  a  building 
also  housing  a  covered  establishment,  such 
as  a  restaurant,  since  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  holding  themselves   out  as   serving  the 
patrons  of  the  restaurant. 

The  constitutional  support  for  the  public 
accommodation  title  rests  upon  the  com- 
merce clause  and  the  14th  amendment. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  Is  limited  to  "car- 
riers moving  goods,  to  the  goods  themselves, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  goods 
were  manufactured."  whereas  the  commerce 
clause  has.  for  many  years,  been  Interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  covering  many  addi- 
tional activities  affecting  commerce.  Under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  antitrust  laws,  the 
Pood-Drug-Cosmetic  Act.  and  wage  and  hour 
laws,  every  form  of  business  covered  by  title 
n  has  been  held  to  be  engaged  in  Interstate 
oommerce. 
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Restaiirants.  hotels,  motels,  and  gasoline 
stations  regularly  serve  travelers  or  utilize 
goods,  in  major  part,  that  travel  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  Theaters  and  other  places 
of  entertaliunent  regularly  present  films  or 
performers  that  move  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  widespread  segregation  of  public 
accommodations  In  the  South  also  has  been 
found  to  curtail  interstate  travel  and  the 
normal  expansion  of  Interstate  trade. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Congress  also  has  the  authority  to 
legislate  as  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
in  this  title. 

Pursuant  t»  this  authority,  a  State  or 
local  government  may  not  require  or  enforce 
segregation  in  the  categories  of  public  ac- 
commodations Included  In  title  H.  The  14th 
amendment  Is  not  made  applicable  merely 
because  a  business  is  licensed  by  govern- 
mental authority  as  has  been  suggested. 
Where,  however,  elected  or  employed  officials 
of  a  State  or  local  government  take  positive 
action  to  fOToe  or  maintain  segregation,  then 
the  application  of  the  CX>nstitution  oomes 
Into  effect.  The  Congress,  therefore,  has  clear 
authority  to  enact  title  II. 

An  Impression  has  been  created  that  title 
ni  grants  the  Attorney  General  power  to 
talce  over  the  functions  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities;  to  create  a  national  police 
force;  to  file  suits  promiscuously;  to  shop 
for  Judges;  and  to  select  forxims  for  trial. 
This  impression  is  enforced  by  reference  to 
quotations  of  committee  members  who  op- 
posed the  bill  and  to  a  statement  by  the 
Attorney  General  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  an  entirely  different  and  a 
rejected  version  of  title  III. 

Title  III,  as  passed  by  the  House,  is  limited 
to  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute civil  actions  to  desegregate  pubUc  facili- 
ties, such  as  parks  and  playgrounds.  Tlie 
Supreme  Court  has  long  held  that  the  Con 
stitutlon  prohibits  governmentally  owned, 
operated,  or  managed  facilities  to  be  segre 
gated,   by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

Title  in  also  permits  the  Attorney  General 
to  Intervene  in  civil  cases  Instituted  by  pri- 
vate citizens  who  claim  that  they  are  being 
denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  guar 
anteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Under  normal  circiunstances.  State  or  local 
government  should  accept  the  responsibility 
for  and  the  obligation  of  guaranteeing  an  In- 
dividual's equal  protection  of  the  law.  Bui 
since  In  some  localities  they  are  the  verj 
entities  charged  with  denial  of  civil  rights 
the  Federal  Government  must  undertake  this 
duty.  Even  In  such  a  case,  however,  the 
burden  remains  with  the  private  citizen  tc 
initiate  action  to  guard  his  own  civil  rights 
And,  where  a  State  or  local  governmenta: 
authority  wins  the  case,  it  Is  entitled  tc 
recoup  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs. 

Title  IV  of  the  civil  rights  bill  provide! 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  Institute  $ 
civil  action  to  desegregate  public  schools  o:^ 
colleges.     In  addition,  the  Commissioner  o 
Education  Is  authorized  to  grant  technlc 
and  financial  assistance  to  local  governmen 
or  school  boards,  upon  their  request,  to  assls 
school  personnel  In  dealing  with  desegrega 
tlon  problems.     In  creating  this   authorltj 
however,  the  House  specifically  precluded  th 
Attorney   General   or   the   Commissioner   o 
Education  from  taking  action  under  this  tltl 
to  compel  the   racial  balancing  of  school! 
It  should  also  be  stressed  that  technical  o 
financial  assistance  may  only  be  granted  If  i 
local  school  board  or  other  local  unit  of  gov 
ernment  requests  such  assistance.    And.  thl 
assistance  may  only  be  used  to  aid  teacherb 
and   school   administrators   In   coping   wltli 
problems  growing  out  of  desegregation.    In- 
terference with  local  educational  Instruction 
la   neither  sanctioned  or  Intended.   In   thip 
connection. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  extends  the  life  of  thfc 
Civil  Rights  Commission  4  years  and  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  look  into  prac- 
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tices  of  vote  fraud,  as  well  as  the  denial  of 
voting  rights  because  of  race. 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral funds  where  such  funds  are  used  In  a 
racially  discriminatory  manner.  There  Is 
concern  that  this  Is  a  coercive  feature  which 
extends  to  the  Federal  Government  the  pow- 
er to  force  the  American  people  Into  sub- 
mission. 

Title  VI,  In  effect,  provides  that  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  by  all  Amer- 
icans shall  be  used  to  assist  all  Americans 
on  an  equal  basis.  There  Is  no  requirement 
that  Federal  assistance  be  accepted.  But, 
if  it  is  accepted  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division, then.  It  must  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  will  distribute  the  assistance 
In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 

In  enacting  title  VI,  however,  the  House 
Inserted  many  safeguards  and  limitations.  In- 
cluding Judicial  review.  In  order  to  make 
certain  that  Federal  power  Is  not  misused. 

Beyond  that,  title  VI  specifically  exempts 
from  coverage  contracts  Involving  Insurance 
or  guarantee  programs.  This  means  that 
the  title  does  not  authorize  the  cutoff  of 
Federal  assistance  Involving  housing  pro- 
grams such  aa  FHA  and  VA,  or  the  opera- 
tions of  banks  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

In  addition,  the  title  provides  steps  for 
voluntary  compliance,  the  conduct  of  formal 
hearings,  and  the  right  to  Judicial  review  by 
an  aggrieved  party.  This  Is  to  Insure  that 
assistance  will  not  be  cut  off  without  good 
cause  and  only  when  voluntary  methods  and 
effort  fall. 

In  the  past,  administrative  officers  have 
refused  to  approve  applications  for  such 
grants  or  have  denied  grants  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  absence  of  statutory  law.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  provide  for  orderly  pro- 
cedures and  to  establish  guidelines  and  safe- 
guards, the  House  believed  title  VI  was  nec- 
essary. 

Title  VII  provides  the  means  for  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  In  employment  by  em- 
ployers having  25  or  more  employees,  by  labor 
organizations  having  25  or  more  members, 
and  by  employment  agencies. 

Constitutional  authority  for  enacting  this 
title  has  been  questioned.  Without  a  long 
legal  argument.  It  can  safely  be  said  that 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  title  VII  Is  constitu- 
tional under  the  commerce  clause.  Coverage 
Is  limited  to  businesses  and  labor  organiza- 
tions affecting  commerce.  The  Supreme 
Court.  In  interpreting  existing  laws,  has  al- 
ready held  similar  coverage  to  be  constitu- 
tional. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  title  vn 
Injects  the  Federal  Government  Into  "part- 
nership" with  private  business  and  grants 
the  Government  "the  power  to  dictate  hiring, 
firing,  and  promotion  policies  of  business, 
and  to  cancel  business  decisions  in  these 
areas." 

Title  VII  does  create  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate alleged  discriminatory  employment 
practices  and  to  attempt  to  work  out  volun- 
tary settlement.  But  If  no  voluntary  effort 
Is  reached,  the  Commission  must  either  drop 
the  matter  or  Institute  a  civil  action  In  a  Fed- 
eral district  covirt.  The  Commission  has  no 
enforcement  authority  of  its  own.  If  suit  Is 
Instituted,  the  Conunisslon  has  the  burden 
of  proving  that  a  violation  of  law  exists  and 
It  must  sustain  such  burden  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  Federal 
court  may  enjoin  an  employer  or  labor  orga- 
nization from  practicing  further  discrimina- 
tion and  may  order  the  hiring  or  reinstate- 
ment of  an  employee  or  the  acceptance  or 
reinstatement  of  a  union  member.  But,  title 
vn  does  not  permit  the  ordering  of  racial 
quotas  In  businesses  or  unions  and  does  not 
permit  Interferences  with  seniority  rights 
of  employees  or  union  members. 

Title  vm  commands  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  compile  registration  and   voting 


statistics  by  race,  color,  and  national  origin 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  persons  are 
eligible  to  vote  and  have  voted. 

Title  IX  provides  that  a  defendant,  who  has 
sought  removal  of  a  State  court  suit  to  a 
Federal  district  court  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  be  denied  his  civil  rights  in  the  State 
court,  may  appeal  to  the  Federal  court  of  ap- 
peals an  order  of  the  Federal  district  coxirt 
sending  the  case  back  to  the  State  court. 

Title  X  creates  a  Community  Relations 
Service  composed  of  a  Director  and  six  addi- 
tional employees.  The  Service  Is  to  assist 
local  communities  to  resolve  disputes  and 
disagreements  relating  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

"ntle  XI  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  operat- 
ing provisions  of  the  act.  The  title  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  shall 
not  Interfere  with  or  nullify  State  or  local 
civil  rights  laws. 

Since  many  States  have  had  broad  and 
comprehensive  civil  rights  laws  for  many 
years,  there  should  be  little  need  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  In  these  States.  Most 
of  these  States  have  liberal  voting  statutes. 
They  also  have  public  acconunodatlon  and 
equal  employment  laws  which  are  about  as 
broad  or  broader  than  the  provisions  provided 
In  this  bill.  Schools  are  not  forcibly  segre- 
gated In  these  States.  Under  the  specific 
language  of  this  bill,  where  States  conduct 
their  operations  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  there  is  little  justifiable 
concern  about  Federal  Intervention. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  provided  broad 
coverage  on  the  civil  rights  bill  both  before 
and  during  debate  in  the  Hoxose  of  Represent- 
atives. Our  only  purpose  In  offering  these 
comments  is  the  hope  that  we  might  contrib- 
ute In  a  constructive  way  to  a  further  public 
understanding  of  this  highly  complex  legis- 
lation. 

Report  or  CoMMrrrEE  on  Civn.  Rights  on 
H.R.  7152 — Crvn-  Rights  Act  of  1964 
The  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(H.R.  7152),  was  passed  by  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  on  February  10,  1963,  and  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  This  act, 
dealing  with  a  broad  range  of  problems  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights,  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Celleb  on  June  19,  1963,  and  parallel 
legislation  was  Introduced  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mansfield  and 
others  as  S.  1731.  Both  of  these  bills  are 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  message  of  June  19, 
1963,  and  endorsed  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  1964  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Numerous  other  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  both  Houses,  but  this  report  will  address 
Itself  principally  to  H.R.  7152  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Two  other 
bills  on  limited  certain  aspects  of  civil  rights 
legislation  have  been  reported  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  They  are  S.  1937,  the  Equal  Employ, 
ment  Opportunity  Act,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  others  and  reported  on 
February  4,  1964,  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  S. 
1732.  entitled  the  "Interstate  Public  Ac- 
commodations Act  of  1963,"  sponsored  by 
Senator  Mansfield  and  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  on  February  10, 
1964. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  REPORT 

After  reviewing  H.R.  7152.  as  passed  by  the 
HovLse  of  Representatives,  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  It  wished  to  comment 
particularly  with  respect  to  three  provisions 
of  that  act,  which  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible of  legal  analysis  and  as  to  which  the 
Committee  felt  that  It  could  make  a  further 
contribution  to  the  able  studies  which  have 
already  been  submitted  by  others. 

These  are: 

1.  The  limitation  of  the  voting  provisions 
m  title  I  to  the  election  of  Federal  officials; 
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2  The  utilization  of  the  commerce  clause 
tn  achieve  so-called  social  purposes  In 
tUle  n  and  the  use  of  additional  14th 
amendment   support   for   the   provisions   of 

that  title;  and  , 

3  The  Inclusion  of  a  provision  In  title 
VII  permitting  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment on  the  grounds  of  an  applicant  s  athe- 
istic beliefs  and  practices. 

LIMTTATION   of  TTILE  I  PROVISIONS  TO   THE 
ELECTION    OF   FEDERAL   OFFICIALS 

Title   I   of   HJl.   7152.   deals   with   voting 
rights  and  contains  further  amendments  to 
section    2004    of    the    Revised    Statutes    (42 
use    1971)  as  amended  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 
According  to  the  report  o^  ^^^  H°"f,  ^"i^; 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  (H.  Rept.  914.  88th 
Cong   1st  sess..  p.  19)  this  title  was  designed 
to  meet  problems  encountered  In  the  opera- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  1957  and  1960 
acts,  with   respect  to  Its  guarantees  to  all 
citizens  of  the  right  to   vote  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race  or  color.    Title  I  deals 
with  the  problems  of  lengthy  delays  In  ju- 
dicial   proceedings    under    these    prior    acts 
which  causes  substantial  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote.     In  addition,  it  Is  Intended  to  bar 
the  discriminatory  use  of  literacy  tests  and 
other  devices  by  registration  officials,  by  re- 
quiring the  use  of  uniform  standards  and 
forbidding  voter  disqualifications  based  upon 
immaterial  errors.     In  addition,  title  I  re- 
quires that  literacy  tests  relating  to  Federal 
elections  must  be  In  writing  and  creates  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  an  Individual 
who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  In  an  ac- 
credited school  teaching  In  the  English  lan- 
guage possesses  sufficient  literacy  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections. 

This  committee  has  previously  expressed  Its 
views  with  respect  to  literacy  tests.  In  a  report 
dated  April  3,   1962.  which   addressed   Itself 
specifically  to  S.  480.  S.  2750,  and  H.R.  10034 
of  the  87th  Congress.    Those  bills  contained 
a  number  of  the  provisions  now  contained 
in  title  I  of  the  1964  act,  and  our  conclusions 
with  respect  to  that  legislation  apply  equally 
to  title  I  of  the  pending  bill.    These  conclu- 
sions were.  In  part,  that  the  committee  sup- 
ported the   enactment  of  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  prima  fade  presumption  of  literacy 
for  purposes  of  voting  from  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  of  a  public  or  accredited  pri- 
vate school  In  any  State,  and  that  such  legis- 
lation Is  both  appropriate  and  constitutional. 
In   addition,    the    committee   recommended 
that  such  legislation  should,  to  accomplish 
Its  purposes  and  to  prevent  distortion  of  the 
traditional   election   process,   apply   to   both 
the  election  of  Federal  and  State  or  local 
officials. 

We  are  still  particularly  concerned  with 
the  limitation  of  title  I  to  Federal  elections, 
because  we  believe  It  Is  an  unnecessarily  nar- 
row distinction  and  one  which  can  give  rise 
to  serlovis  problems  In  Its  application  and  en- 
forcement. It  was  pointed  out  by  the  previ- 
ous Attorney  General,  during  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  I960  Civil  Rights  Act.» 
that  elections  In  our  country  are  not  held 
separately  for  Federal  and  for  State  and  local 
officials,  and  that  voting  registration  nor- 
mally covers  both  types  of  candidates.  Both 
the  1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts.  In  their 
provisions  relating  to  voting  rights,  extended 
to  all  elections,  after  specific  consideration 
was  given  to  this  very  problem. 

The  establishment  of  different  standards 
and  different  enforcement  procedures  with 
respect  to  Federal  as  compared  to  State  or 
local  elections  would  give  rise  to  a  hybrid 
electoral  system,  threats  of  which  are  already 
heard  In  a  ntimber  of  States.*    The  language 

>  Testimony  of  Attorney  General  William 
P.  Rogers  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

•  See,  proposals  in  Virginia  to  establish  sep- 
arate lists  of  eligible  voters  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  24th  amendment  ban- 
ning poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections. 
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of  title  I  is  almost  an  open  invitation  to  local 
officials  and  State  legislators  to  establish  sep- 
arate elections.  In  which  the  State  and  lcx:al 
officials  most  closely  affecting  the  day-by-day 
life  of  local  citizens  could  be  elected  by  a 
narrower  and  less  representative  electorate 
than  are  the  Federal  officials  from  the  same 
area.  For  Negroes  In  the  South  today,  the 
ability  to  exercise  the  franchise  In  local  elec- 
tions Is  m  many  ways  more  Important  than 
their  right  to  vote  In  Federal  elections.  Many 
of  the  disabilities  under  which  they  suffer 
are  Inflicted  by  locally  elected  officials  acting 
under  color  of  law,  and  It  Is  these  very  of- 
ficials at  whom  the  provisions  of  many  other 
titles  of  H.R.  7152  are  addressed. 

There  appears  to  be  no  logical  distinction 
in  constitutional  law  between  applying  pro- 
hibitions against  discriminatory  literacy  tests 
and  similar  devices  to  elections  for  Federal 
officials  and  applying  them  to  elections  for 
State  and  local  officials.    In  fact,  the  appli- 
cability of  both  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments "to  all  elections,  not  merely  those  for 
Federal  elections.  Is  too  well  established  to 
deserve   long   discussion.     The   language   of 
those  amendments  makes  no  such  distinc- 
tion   and  the  15th  amendment  bars,  on  its 
face!  State  discrimination  In  elections  gen- 
erally.    United  States  v.  Rains.  362  U.S.   17 
(1960).     Also  see.  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S. 
368  (1963);  Chapman  v.  King,  154  F.  2d  460 
(CCA.  Ga.  1946),  certiorari  denied,  327  U.S. 

800.  ^   ^    „ 

The  committee  concludes  that  Congress 
clearly  has  constitutional  power  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  enact  legisla- 
tion finding  a  specified  voting  requirement 
to  be  excessive,  unreasonable  and  discrimi- 
natory and  to  bar  the  use  of  such  require- 
ment In  elections  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 

officers.  ^      ^  , 

The  objectionable  discrimination  has  taken 
place  without  distinction  as  to  State  or  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  the  appropriate  relief 
granted  by  Congress  should  be  equally  broad. 

USE  OF  COMMERCE  CLAUSE  JURISDICTION  FOR 
SOCIAL  PURPOSES  AND  PARALLEL  14TH  AMEND- 
MENT SUPPORT  IN  TITLE  11 

Title  II  Of  H.R.  7152  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin  In  specified  places  of  public 
accommodations.     S.  1732  provides  for  simi- 
lar prohibitions  except  that  the  scope  of  the 
facilities    covered    differs    between    the    two 
bills.    Title  n  bans  discrimination  In  hotels 
and  motels,  places  of  amusement  and,  gaso- 
line stations  and  In  restaurants  and  Ixinch 
counters;  when  such  facilities  are  located  on 
the  premises  of  any  retail  establishment  then 
the  remainder  of  any  such  retail  establish- 
ment   is    also    covered.     S.     1732    contains 
broader  coverage,  including  any  retail  shop, 
department  store,  market,  drugstore,  gasoline 
station  or  any  other  facility  where   goods, 
services,  facilities,  and  accommodations  are 
held  out  to  the  public  for  sale,  use,  rent  or 
hire,  If  a  substantial  portion  of  them  have 
moved  in  Interstate  commerce  or  are  held 
out  to  Interstate  travelers.*    Both  bills  ex- 


»The  distinction  between  certain  of  the 
establishments  excluded  from  coverage  In  the 
House  bill  from  those  which  are  Included  Is, 
to  say  the  least,  difficult  to  support.  In  fact, 
under  the  generally  accepted  Interpretations 
Of  the  14th  amendment  requirements  of 
equal  application  of  laws  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  might  well  be  considered 
violated  on  moral  and  logical  grounds,  if 
not  on  legal  grounds,  by  such  distinctions  as 
the  coverage  of  retail  stores  and  bowling 
allevs  (In  all  their  operations)  If  they  serve 
sandwiches,  but  the  exclusion  of  similar  fa- 
cilities which  do  not  do  so.  ,  ,.    .* 

There  may  well  be  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  what  activities  can  be  covered  by 
Federal  legislation,  but  the  categories  cov- 
ered and  omitted  by  title  U  are  clearlynot 
based  on  constitutional  limitations.  They 
represent  a  political  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress and  must  be  considered  as  such. 


empt  smaller  lodging  establishments  in 
which  the  proprietor  actually  occupies  space 
as  a  home. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Congress  may 
not  be  empowered  to  enact  legislation  under 
the  commerce  clause  In  order  to  meet  what 
It  considers  a  social  evil.     This    suggestion 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  basis  In  law. 
It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  bar  discrimination  In  public  accom- 
modations can  be  validly   founded  on    the 
commerce  clause,  even  If  It  Is  to  be  regarded 
as  directed  In  large  measure  at  a  social  evil 
which  is  also  subject  to  State  regulation  un- 
der the  police  power.     It  Is  well  established 
that  the  commerce  power  may  be  used  to 
reach   a   variety   of    noneconomlc   activities 
deemed  to  violate  public  policy,  and  that  Its 
exercise  "Is  attended  by  the  same  Incidents 
which  attend  the  exercise  of  the  police  power 
Of  the  State."     United  States  v.  Darby,  312 
US    100    (1941).     See  also   numerpus  cases 
cited  m  Darby,  at  pages  114-115.    The  use  of 
the  commerce  power  has  been  repeatedly  up- 
held as  the  basis  for  barring  racial  discrimi- 
nation by  interstate  carriers  and  related  pub- 
lic facilities,  as  In  Georgia  v.  United  States 
371   U.S.    9    (1962).   aff'g.   201    F.    SupP.    813 
(ND    Ga.    1961);    Boynton   v.   Virginia,   364 
US   454  (I960);  Henderson  v.  United  States 
339  US    816  (1950);  and  Mitchell  v.  United 
Sfates.313U.S.  80  (1941).  ,  ,^„tw 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  consistently 
sustained  various  statutes  having  other  major 
social  objectives  under  the  commerce  clause. 
It  has  upheld  legislation  forbidding  the  in- 
terstate transportation  of  lottery  tickets  as 
an  aid  to  local  enforcement  of  gambling  pro- 
^bmons.Tottery  Cases.  188  U.S.  321  (1903). 
It  has  sustained  regulations  designed  to  pro- 
tPot  the  Durlty  of  food  and  drugs.  HipoUte 
So  CO   v^.UnUed  States,  220  U.S.  45  (1911). 
A  law  banning  the  transportation  of  women 
In  interstate  commerce  for  purposes  of  pros- 
titution   was    upheld    In    Hoke    v.    United 
States.  227  U.S.  308   (1913).     And.  the  pro- 
hlhition  on  Interstate  transportation  of  wom- 
en for  immoral  purposes  was  upheld  even 
where  commercial  prostitution  was  not  In- 
volved,  m  Caminetti    v.   United  States.  242 
US    470   (1917).     Thus,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  no  pertinent  distinction  under  the 
commerce   clause   between   "economic"   and 
"social"  legislation.     In  any  event,  the  eco- 
nomic  consequences   of  the   discrimination 
dealt    with  in  the  public   accommodations 
provisions    are    substantially    heavier    than 
that   in   some   of   the   other   statutes   above 
cited      Among  these  are  the  restrictions  on 
interstate  travel,  the  disruption  of  the  flow 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  slmllpj-  factors. 
A  further   question  has  been  raised  with 
respect  to  14th  amendment  support  few  title 
II  based  upon  the  allegation  that  such  sup- 
port is  barred  by  the  Supreme  C<nirt'B  ruling 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  US.  3  (1883). 
But  the  principle  of  the  Civil  Rights  cases 
does  not  prevent  congressional  action  ag^t 
those  areas  of  discriminatory  activity  whlcih 
are  not  purely  "individual  Invasion  of  In- 
dividual   rights"     [Burton    v.    Wilmington 
farTng  Authority.  365  U.S.  715,  722  (1961)  1. 
but  Involve  the  State  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
14th  amendment  into  play. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  in  the  Civil 
Rights  cases  addressed  itself  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  1875  Civil  Rights  Act  contained 
no  requirement  of  State  action  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Its  being  invoked.  It  therefore  de- 
clared that  act  unconstitutional,  and  fid  not 
even  consider  how  much  State  participation 
is  required.'  On  the  baals  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  recent  years,  the  "'P^P^  ^ 
"State  action"  encompasses  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  activities  prohibited  by  title 
n  Thus,  In  Shelley  v.  Kraemer.  334  U.S.  1 
(1948) ,  State  judicial  enforcement  at  raciaUy 


*The  dissenting  opinion  o'  the  first  Ifr. 
Justice  Harlan  was  based  on  his  finding  that 
there  was  sufficient  State  participation  even 
iider  the  1875  act  to  justify  its  enactment. 
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restricted  covenants  among  private  persons 
was  foxind  to  fall  within  the  prohibitions  of 
the  14th  amendment.  The  enforcement  of 
State  trespass  statutes  against  Negroes  for 
refusing  to  leave  a  lunch  counter  was  held 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  l4th  amendment 
where  there  Is  a  local  segregation  ordinance 
In  Peterson  v.  Greenville.  373  U.S.  244  (1963) . 
Beyond  this,  where  local  offlclals,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  segregation  ordinance,  publicly 
stated  that  Negroes  would  not  be  permitted 
to  desegregate  lunch  counter  service,  the  sit- 
uation was  considered  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  14th  amendment  as  If  there  were  such 
an  ordinance,  Lombard  v.  Louisiana,  373  U.S. 
267  (1963).  The  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
14th  amendment  power  to  provide  relief 
against  denials  of  constitutional  rights  "un- 
der color  of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, custom,  or  usage  ot  any  State  or  t«rri 
tory"  (42  U.S.C.  1983.  originally  sec.  1  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Act  of  April  20,  1870) 
was  upheld  in  Monroe  v.  Rape.  365  U.S. 
167  (1961)  and  similar  language  is  employed 
in  the  statute  imposing  criminal  penalties 
for  violation  of  constitutional  rights  (18 
use  242) 

We  support  action  under  both  the  com- 
merce clause  and  14th  amendment  powers 
not  because  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  inde- 
pendent validity  of  each  as  the  basis  foi 
provisions  similar  to  title  II;  to  the  con- 
trary, the  conunlttee  concludes  that  the 
broadest  and  most  secure  constitutional  sup 
port  can  be  derived  from  reliance  upon  all 
pertinent  sources  of  power.  Many  statutes 
In  the  past,  have  expressly  been  foundet 
upon  more  than  one  constitutional  power  ol 
Congress.  Similarly,  the  courts  have  relied 
on  multiple  constitutional  support  In  up- 
holding the  validity  of  various  statutes  ln4 
eluding  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  upheld  unde 
the  power  to  raise  revenues  and  the  powe 
to  regulate  commerce  in  Board  of  Trustee 
V.  United  States,  289  U.S.  48  (1933);  th 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act.  upheld  o 
the  basis  of  the  war.  commerce,  and  navlga 
tion  powers  In  Ashwander  v.  T.V.A..  297  U.' 
288  (1936);  and  the  voting  registration  pro 
visions  of  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act.  upheK 
under  both  the  14th  and  15th  amendment  i 
in  United  States  v.  Manning,  215  P.  Supf. 
272  (W.D.  La.  1963). 

THK  mCLUSION  OT  A  PROVISION  PEEBmTlNi 
DISCKIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT  ON  THt 
GROUNDS  or  ATHEISTIC  BEXJETS  AND  PHAC  ■ 
TICES     IN    TITLE     VIH 

One  of  the  House  amendments  to  title  VII  [ 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  fair 
employment  practices  provisions  of  H.R.  715J . 
reads:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawf- 
ful  employment  practice  for  an  employer  1 3 
refuse  to  hire  and  employ  any  person  be- 
cause of  said  person's  atheistic  practices  an^  1 
beliefs."  This  amendment  was  offered  b^ 
Representative  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  137  to  98.  It  is  now  \ 
provision  In  the  act  which  is  now  awaitln; 
action  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Proponents  of  this  proposal  argued  that  It 
was  incredible  that  Congress  would  seriouslsr 
consider  forcing  an  employer  to  hire  ai 
atheist.  In  the  debate,  supporters,  of  this 
proposal  stated  that  the  United  States  cf 
America  has  progressed  under  God  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  perfection  of  any  natloa 
on  this  earth.  They  noted  that  our  coun- 
try's dedication  to  God  In  the  early  yeaia 
was  inscribed  upon  all  her  basic  document!, 
upon  her  constitutions,  her  declarations,  an  a 
her  tablets  of  stone.  They  also  argued  that 
this  provision  did  not  involve  religious  dli  - 
crimination  since  It  discriminated  only 
against  those  who  have  no  religion. 

Those  who  opposed  the  proposal  argued 
that  it  placed  the  Government  In  the  pos  - 
tlon  of  supporting  religious  discrimination 
since  It  authorized  employers  to  dlscrim  - 
nate  against  those  who  did  not  subscribe  1o 
a  belief  In  God.     They  argued  also  that    t 
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Interfered  with  freedom  of  religion  and  that 
It  placed  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
position  of  sanctioning  religious  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  elimination  of  this  amendment  would 
not.  of  course,  affect  the  provisions  elsewhere 
In  this  title  permitting  the  limitation  of 
employment  to  persons  of  a  specific  religion, 
where  religion  Is  a  bona  flde  employment 
qualification,  as  In  a  religious  school. 

The  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  fair 
employment  practices  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  respectfully  submit, 
would  place  the  Government  in  the  position 
of  sanctioning  religious  discrimination. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said  in  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education.  330  U.S.  1,  at  pages  15 
and  16: 

"The  'establishment  of  religion'  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  chiu-ch.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
remain  away  from  church  against  his  will  or 
force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  In 
any  religion.  No  person  can  be  punished 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  be- 
liefs or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or 
nonattendance." 

The  foregoing  meaning  of  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  clause  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 333  U.S.  203.  In  Zorach  v.  Clauson. 
343  U.S.  306.  where  the  Court  departed  from 
Its  ruling  in  McCollum,  It  carefully  specified 
that,  "We  follow  that  the  McCollum  case," 
343  U.S.  at  page  315. 

In  Torcaso  v.  Watkins,  367  U.S.  488,  the 
Court  dealt  with  a  Maryland  constitutional 
provision  that  no  religious  test  whatever  can 
be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  In  the  State  other  than  a 
declaration  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God.  The  plaintiff,  Torcaso.  was  appointed 
a  notary  public  in  Maryland  but  was  refused 
a  commission  to  serve  because  he  would  not 
declare  his  belief  In  God.  The  Maryland 
courts  upheld  the  SUte  constitutional  ban 
on  public  office  for  those  who  would  not  de- 
clare a  belief  In  the  existence  of  God.  The 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  Maryland 
provision.    It  said  at  page  495: 

"We  repeat  and  again  reaffirm  that 
neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
'can  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  In  any  re- 
ligion.' Neither  can  constitutionally  pass 
laws  or  Impose  requirements  which  aid  all 
religions  as  against  nonbellevers.  and 
neither  can  aid  those  religions  based  on  a 
belief  In  the  existence  of  God  as  against 
those  religions  founded  on  different  beliefs." 
The  provision  now  part  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  authorized 
employers  to  discriminate  with  Impunity 
against  atheists,  clearly  Is  a  law  which  aids 
all  religious  as  against  nonbellevers,  and 
which  aids  religions  based  on  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  as  against  those  founded  on 
different  beliefs.  We  submit  that  the  pro- 
vision Is  plainly  unconstitutional. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

While  this  report  has  addressed  Itself  only 
to  portions  of  three  of  the  titles  in  H  R.  7152. 
the  committee  wishes  also  to  make  known 
Its  support,  both  on  legal  and  constitutional 
grounds,  of  the  pending  legislation  gener- 
ally. The  course  of  recent  events  In  our  Na- 
tion makes  It  plain  that.  100  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
vast  areas  of  equal  opportunity  are  denied 
to  minority  groups  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly to  racial  minorities.  The  concept 
of  America  as  the  cradle  of  liberty  can  be 
maintained  and  furthered  only  when  Con- 
gress meets  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  to  enforce  the  rights  granted 
and  guaranteed  by  it  and  Intended  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  those  who  followed 


them  to  be  available  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  moral  and  social 
objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation,  which 
recognizes  the  traditional  function  of  the 
law  to  provide  means  for  the  peaceful  and 
Just  resolution  of  disputes  among  men.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  bar.  perhaps  more 
than  of  any  other  group  In  our  society,  to 
support  the  provision  of  adequate  legal  rem- 
edies, to  encourage  respect  for  legal  proc- 
esses, and  to  provide  for  the  peaceful  and 
Just  settlement  of  grievances  and  claims  of 
Injustice.  The  pending  act.  as  did  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  takes  another 
long  overdue  step  in  this  direction. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Civil  Rights,  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Association. 

Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator 
from   California   yield;    and.   if   so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Hum- 
phreyI 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  but  for  one  purpose: 
First  of  all,  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  work  he  has  al- 
ready performed  in  the  civil  rights  de- 
bate; secondly,  to  commend  him  upon  his 
reasoned  and  sound  address  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  California  was  kind 
enough  to  permit  me  to  go  into  more  de- 
tail in  the  examination  of  some  of  the 
titles.  The  Senator  from  California  has 
grasped  the  legislative  purpose  of  this 
legislative  endeavor,  and  has  stated.  In 
telling  and  moving  words,  what  we  seek 
to  achieve,  the  limited  goals  of  our 
search,  and  the  fundamental  goals  of  our 
endeavor. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  a  tower 
of  strength  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
achieve  a  national  purpose,  a  national 
goal.  I  am  indebted  to  him.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  work  alongside  him,  not 
only  in  this  endeavor,  but  in  other  en- 
deavors. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  for  his  co- 
operation in  the  effort  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  today.  I  again 
compliment  the  Senator  from  California 
for  the  magnificent  address  he  has  de- 
livered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  am  honored  to  be 
participating  with  him  on  a  historic  oc- 
casion and  dealing  with  a  crucially  Im- 
portant legislative  problem.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
always  treated  my  own  labors  in  the 
Senate.  I  look  forward  to  a  victory  in 
what  we  seek  to  accomplish. 
Mr.  BARTLETT  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
the  very  fine  and  proper  statement  he 
has  made  about  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
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fomia.  In  his  long  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  Senator  from  California  has 
consistently  placed  country  above  party. 
While  upon  occasion  we  differ  upon 
fundamental  matters,  no  one  could  be 
in  this  body  for  any  space  of  time  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Calif orma  with- 
out forming  a  deep  respect  and  affection 

*°His"attitude  on  this  bill  is  in  thorough 
keeping  with  the  position  he  has  always 
taken  He  is  a  tremendous  source  of 
strength  and  reinforcement  to  all  of  us. 
If  I  may  add  one  cautionary  word, 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia win  permit  me  to  utter,  this  Is  not. 
of  course,  a  perfect  bill.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. It  can  be  Improved  In  many  re- 
spects. I  notice  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia Indicated  some  of  the  ways  In 
which  he  thought  the  bill  could  be  Im- 
proved. I  agree  with  him  In  some  of 
those  changes. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  will 
permit  me  to  say  so.  I  should  like  to 
point   out  the   tactical   dangers   which 
would  be  Involved  If  the  Senate  amended 
the  bin.    Any  changes  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  this  bin  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  any  amendment  to  this  blU  were  un- 
acceptable to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives It  would  require  a  conference  com- 
mittee between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  work  out  the  differences.    A  con- 
ference on  this  bni  would  be  fraught 
with  far  greater  difficulties  and  dangers 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the  ordinary 

Ml.  ,^      ^  , 

It  would  also  be  possible  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
simply  to  take  a  vacation,  go  to  his  farm 
In  Vlrglr.la.  and  keep  the  bin  in  his  pock- 
et with  no  conference  to  be  held. 

Even  If  the  conference  committee  were 
permitted  to  meet,  it  might  be  difficult, 
in  view  of  the  normal  constituents  of 
conference  committees,  for  an  agreement 
to  be  reached.  If  an  agreement  were 
reached  and  the  measure  came  back  to 
the  Senate,  the  process  of  filibustering 
could  begin  all  over  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  passed  the 
bin  in  Its  present  form,  without  any 
changes,  however  desirable  they  might 
be.  the  bin  would  go  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  signa- 
ture. , 

Without  impunging  the  motives  of  any 
Member  of  either  body,  this  is  a  meas- 
ure about  which  many  Senators  ana 
Representatives  feel  intensely,  and  to 
which  some  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  unalterably  opposed.  These 
Members  feel  justified  in  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  with  the  support  of  their 
constituencies,  in  carrying  out  any  de- 
laying tactics. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  therefore- 
subject  to  examining  the  matter  more 
fully— that  any  amendment  would  place 
the  entire  bin  in  danger  ^nd  jeopardy. 
I  therefore  urge  my  coneagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  consider  this  matter 
very  carefully. 

It  is  said  that  the  good  is  sometimes 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  best.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  best  is  sometimes  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  good. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  completely  constructive  In  his 
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attitude  with  reference  to  this  matter.   I 
simply  want  to  lay  this  thought  before 

him.  ^      - 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  magnificent  statement, 
which  an  of  us  deeply  appreciate. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  more  honored 
than  I  can  say.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the 
generosity  with  which  I  have  been 
treated. 

I  do  not  want  in  the  sUghtest  to  con- 
tribute   to    any    additional    difficulties 
which  this  piece  of  legislation  would  not 
otherwise  encounter.    I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Senator  from  niinols  and 
I  both  would  agree,  however,  basically 
on  a  number  of   Improvements  which 
could    appropriately   be   made   m   this 
legislation  and  that  we  would  draft  the 
legislation  differently  from  the  form  in 
which  it  left  the  House.    For  example 
I  am  incUned  to  believe  he  and  I  would 
both  agree  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  types  of  election 
which  merit  the  protections  which  can 
be  given  by  Congress  in  title  I  of  the 
House-passed  bill.     I  beUeve  the  Con- 
stitution grants  Congress  clear  authority 
to  guarantee  the  right  to  vote,  free  of 
discrimination  because  of  race,  in  State 
as  weU  as  Federal  elections. 

Before  any  amendment  is  offered, 
there  win  be.  I  am  sure,  a  fun  discus- 
sion of  its  merits.  I  can  think  of  some 
technical  amendments  which  might  be 
desirable.  For  example,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying— and  I  mentioned  It  in 
my  speech— that  any  attempt  by  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  atheism  in  the 
fashion  In  which  it  Is  dealt  with  In  the 
bin  is.  In  my  judgment,  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. However,  there  Is  a  separa- 
bility clause,  and  if  one  feature  of  the 
bin  were  repugnant  to  our  national 
charter.  It  would  not  vitiate  the  entire 

While  the  legislation  needs  strength- 
ening in  several  of  the  particulars  I  have 
specified  in  my  remarks.  I  can  assure 
him  that  at  the  appropriate  tjme,  I  and 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wiU  be 
glad  to  explore  with  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  support  this  legisla- 
tion, as  we  do.  the  areas  where  we  be- 
Ueve there  would  be  great  naerlt  in 
offering  strengthening  and  clarifying 
amendments.  ^     ^       .  _ 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr    KEATING.    Mr.   President.    wUl 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
provided  that  in  doing  so  I  shan  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  KEATING.  Of  course.  I  am 
sorry.  I  thought  t^e  Senator  had. fin- 
ished. I  appreciate  the  Senator  s  yield- 
ing to  me.  .. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia on  the  excenent  address  he  has  just 
delivered,  and  for  the  leadership  which 
he  is  giving  all  of  us  in  the  fight  to  put 
a   meaningful   civil   rights  bdl   on   the 

statute  books.  >,^^„ec 

The  Senator  has  sho^^^l  by  his  address 
that  a  great  deal  of  study  has  gone  into 
the  subject  of  the  entire  blU.  It  has  been 
niuminating  to  all  Senators  to  have  this 
carefully  delineated  outline  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  titles. 


I  should  like  to  comment  for  a  moment 
on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois No  Member  of  this  body  has 
greater  respect  for  him  and  for  his  views, 
as  well  as  his  stalwart  position  with  re- 
gard to  this  legislation,  than  I  do.  I 
share  the  view  that  we  should  not  do 
anything  to  impair  final  enactment  or 
this  legislation.  *  „„^ 

However,  as  a  matter  of  Interest,  ana 
to  mustrate  my  point,  the  bill  Is  known 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.    By  In- 
advertence or  mistake  in  the  other  body, 
that  is  the  title  of  the  bUl.    It  looks  a 
little  siny  to  me  to  have  to  accept  a  pro- 
vision of  that  kind  without  entitling  it 
properly,  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.' 
Using  that  as  an  mustration.  it  is  my 
judgment  that  if  the  bUl  went  back  to 
the  other  side.  It  would  not  have  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee.    Such  an  amend- 
ment could  be  accepted  on  the  House 
floor,  and  I  beUeve  it  would  be  accepted. 
To  advance  to  other  possible  changes 
in  the  bin.  I  believe  there  should  be  close 
coUaboratlon,  particularly  with  the  two 
Members  of  the  other  body— one  from 
each  party— who  so  skinfully  carried  the 
bUl  through   the   House,   and   that  we 
should  at  all  times  consult  with  them. 
At  this  moment.  I  feel  rather  strongly 
that  in  some  respects  the  bin  can  be  Im- 
proved,  and  that  the  Senate  can  im- 
prove It.  ...    J 
I    apprehend   that  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Illinois   would   not   find 
himself  in  disagreement  on  the  merits 
with  the  particular  provisions  I  have  in 
mind,  and  that  if  he  and  I  parted  com- 
pany on  a  vote  on  the  subject — and  hope- 
fully, some  time,  we  shan  have  such  a 
vote — it  would  be  because  of  a  differing 
viewpoint   on   tactics,   rather  than   the 
merits  of  any  such  proposal. 

For  example,  in  connection  with  the 
voting  provisions,  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  make  the  provisions  of 
title  I  apphcable  to  an  elections.  Sena- 
tors are  aU  aware  of  the  fact  that  If  title 
I  is  left  the  way  It  Is.  certain  States  wUl 
immediately  enact  State  laws  covering 
separate  times  for  their  own  State  elec- 
tions, and  we  shan  be  back  where  we 
started,  except  as  to  Federal  elections; 
but  this  can  come  in  due  time. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  so  strongly  on 
this  Issue  should  work  carefully  and  In 
harmony  with  one  another  and.  hope- 
funy  In  as  close  collaboration  as  the 
opponents  of  civU  rights  legislation  have 
worked  together  in  the  past.  An  I  would 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  be  to  retain,  as  he 
normaUy  does,  an  open  mind  on  this  en- 
tire problem  until  further  along  in  the 
debate;  and  I  know  he  takes  that  atti- 
tude. , 
I   am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 

Alaska  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  wUl 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  gladly  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  can  the  ron. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ca 
the  roll.  . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  as  Ic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  f(^r 
the  quoniin  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.If . 
TOMORROW 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  tl^e 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Withoit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   EARTHQUAKE    IN   ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  d(!- 
slre  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  earth- 
quake which  occurred  in  Alaska  last 
week.  What  happened  there  must  l>e 
seen  to  be  believed;  and  I  wish  to  sjy 
from  personal  testimony,  once  havii|g 
been  seen,  it  cannot  be  believed. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  what  I  have  « 
say  this  afternoon  will  be  delivered  in 
connected  manner.  However,  things  a -e 
not  very  orderly  in  Alaska  now,  either. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  Alaska 
were  altered,  and  drastically,  last  Friday 
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beginning  at  5:36  p.m.,  when  an  earth- 
quake of  great  intensity  struck  with  a 
devastating  force  and  effect,  in  a  way 
that  might  be  compared  with  gigantic 
hammer  blows  delivered  with  tremen- 
dous force. 

Information  which  has  been  furnished 
me  indicates  that  the  Alaska  earthquake 
was  perhaps  the  fourth  most  intense  in 
recorded  history,  having  a  rating  on  the 
Richter  scale  of  8.4.  In  terms  of  inten- 
sity rating,  which  is  how  scientists 
describe  visible  damage,  no  earthquake 
at  any  time,  at  any  place,  has  been  more 
disastrous.  Apparently  no  earthquake  in 
history  inflicted  more  grievous  hurt  upon 
a  land  than  that  of  Alaska's  earthquake 
last  Friday. 

I  suspect  that  it  extended  over  a  wider 
area  than  any  earthquake  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  world. 
While  its  main  impact  was  felt  in  south- 
western Alaska,  its  results  were  apparent 
from  Kotzebue,  north  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, to  Klawock,  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  there  may  be  in- 
cluded a  table  showing  the  Richter  scale 
ratings  of  the  world's  most  severe  earth- 
quakes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


earthquakes 


Richter 


8.4 

Estimate  7+ 

8.2 

Not  known  but  very  high 
8.7 

8.7  (approximate) 

8.9 

8^25  "to  S'io'." .'."""  ^ ""' " 


Intensity 
ratine 
(visible 

damage) 


11 

(') 
11 
11 
U 
(') 
(') 
(?) 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
heavy  damage  was  inflicted  upon  Alaska 
on  that  day. 

It  Is  impossible  as  yet  to  gain  aiiy 
reasonable  estimate  or  assessment  of 
what  the  cost  in  dollars  may  be.  Ho'i^- 
ever,  I  shall  not  quarrel  at  all  with  the 
figure  placed  before  the  Senate  earliler 
to  day  by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  frcm 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  of  half  a  billipn 
dollars.  i 

In  view  of  the  very  heavy  damaJge 
that  was  caused,  it  was  hard  to  realEe 
that,  although  the  fatalities  were  nu- 
merous, they  were  not  much  more  so. 
One  life  lost  is  a  heavy  loss.  We  grieye 
for  those  who  are  gone.  We  thank  G0d 
there  were  not  more.  \ 

When  the  party  which  had  set  dut 
from  Washington  last  Saturday  aftar- 
noon  took  off  from  Anchorage  last  eve- 
ning on  the  return  flight,  the  number 
of  deaths  was  reported  at  81,  with  08 
described  as  missing;  20  persons  diediin 
Kodiak  alone;  2  at  Valdez;  8  at  Sewaiid; 
12  at  Anchorage;  1  at  Whittier.  How- 
ever, 26  are  missing  at  Valdez,  whiph 
is  a  small  community  of  about  1,000  peo- 
ple. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  all  of  these,  including  some  chjil- 
dren,  are  dead—  12  are  missing  in  otl^er 
parts  of  Alaska. 


I  fear  that  when  all  compilations  have 
been  completed,  it  will  be  discovered 
that  many  more  have  died,  for  com- 
munications are  spotty,  or  Interrupted. 
Many  villages  have  not  yet  been  heard 
from  at  all.  Communications  have  been 
cut  off  entirely  in  many  cases. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  never  knew  be- 
fore how  important  communications  are 
in  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind.  Without 
the  ability  to  communicate,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  what  has  happened 
elsewhere,  to  make  arrangements  for  re- 
lieving the  situation,  or  to  do  all  the 
things  which  need  to  be  done  in  this 
kind  of  emergency. 

So  it  was  that  81  Alaskans  were  known 
to  be  dead  as  of  last  night.  That  is  a 
heavy  toll  of  life — although  fortunately 
it  is  much  smaller  than  the  original  re- 
ports indicated. 

Transportation  by  sea  and  by  rail- 
road and  by  automobile  in  the  affected 
area  is  virtually  at  a  standstill.  It  is 
at  a  standstill  because  with  few  excep- 
tions the  port  communities  can  no  longer 
receive  cargo.  The  docks  are  gone. 
Transportation  has  been  interrupted 
with  respect  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  be- 
cause of  damage  done  at  Seward.  There 
was  damage  done  from  Seward  north 
to  Anchorage,  including  a  heavy  land- 


slide at  Potter,  and  other  heavy  damage 
north  of  Anchorage. 

In  the  estimate  of  monetary  losses, 
there  must  be  calculated  the  money 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  in 
order  to  repair  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  only  rail- 
road within  the  State,  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  is  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  John  Manley,  General  Manager  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  told  us  at  Anchor- 
age yesterday  afternoon  that  a  first, 
hasty  estimate  of  the  money  which  will 
be  required  to  place  the  railroad  in  oper- 
ating condition,  including  replacement 
of  docks,  is  $20  million.  He  insisted,  and 
properly,  that  he  must  not  be  bound  by 
that  estimate.  His  engineers  are  work- 
ing night  and  day.  They  are  making 
their  assessments.  At  that  time,  barely 
48  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  first  heavy 
shock. 

There  were  three  docks  at  Seward  be- 
fore 5:36  p.m.  last  Friday.  At  Seward, 
there  are  no  docks  now. 

The  Army  had  built  some  years  ago, 
another  port  at  Whittier,  not  too  far 
from  Seward,  and,  a  bit  closer  to  Anchor- 
age, a  terminal  facility  which  was  being 
used  increasingly  for  sea-train  service 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  from 
the  other  States  to  Alaska.  There  is  no 
sea-train  service  to  Whittier  now  because 
there  are  no  docks  at  Whittier. 

Until  that  hour  and  minute  on  last 
Friday,  the  little  community  of  Valdez 
received  freight  from  oceangoing  ships. 
That  freight  was  trucked  by  highway 
from  Valdez  to  interior  Alaska.  Valdez 
is  not  receiving  any  freight  at  all  now. 
There  is  no  dock  left  at  Valdez. 

Many  roads  are  closed  because  of  deep 
fissures,  wrecked  bridges,  and  snowslides 
caused  by  the  earthquakes. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  food  now  in 
any  community  in  Alaska.  Soon  there 
will  be  a  shortage  unless  emergency  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  land  freight. 

There  is  a  dock  remaining  at  Anchor- 
age. I  understand  that  the  Navy  dock 
at  Kodiak  is  usable.  This  means  that 
that  island  can  be  taken  care  of.  How- 
ever, this  will  not  be  helpful  to  the 
remainder  of  Alaska. 

On  last  Saturday,  less  than  24  hours 
after  the  disaster.  President  Johnson  or- 
dered that  his  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Mr.  Edward  A. 
McDermott,  go  personally  first  to  An- 
chorage and  then  to  the  other  distressed 
areas  in  order  to  make  an  evaluation  of 
the  amount  of  damage  on  a  tentative 
basis  to  determine  what  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  in  order  to  help. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Johnson 
was  kind  enough  to  invite  Senator 
Gruening  and  me  to  accompany  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermott on  this  flight  in  one  of  the 
Presidential  planes.  So  it  was  that  we 
were  able  personally  to  look  over  the 
scene  at  Anchorage  and  the  other  com- 
munities which  were  hardest  hit. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Gruening  and 
others  traveled  to  Kodiak. 

Yesterday,  I  traveled  to  Seward,  flew 
over  Whittier,  and  thence  to  Valdez, 
where  I  landed. 

In  various  places  the  damage  was 
caused  by  different  events.    In  Anchor- 


age it  was  chiefly  because  of  the  quake. 
In  Seward,  it  was  principally  because  of 
a  huge  tidal  wave.    In  Valdez,  it  was 
oecause  of  earth  shock.    Whatever  the 
reasons,  the  devastation  in  the  commu- 
nities of  Valdez,  Whittier,  Seward,  Ko- 
diak. and  Anchorage  was  appalling.    I 
have  thought  of  nothing   else  since  I 
arrived  at  Anchorage.    I  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  this  day  than  the  horrible 
scenes  which  we  witnessed  there.    I  do 
not  find  the  words  to  describe  to  the 
Senate  what  happened.    At  Tumagain, 
75    upper-price-bracket    homes    disap- 
peared.   They  are  gone.    They  can  be 
seen    when   one   flies   over    the   scene. 
They  are  perhaps  100  feet  below  where 
they  formerly  were,  some  lying  on  their 
sides,  some  upside  down,  and  some  right 
side   up— jumbled   masses   of    what   so 
lately  were  beautiful   and   comfortable 
homes.    Seventy-five  houses  disappeared 
there     We  were  told  that  at  Anchorage, 
the  largest  city  in  Alaska,  200  homes,  in 
all  were  destroyed,  and  1,500  were  dam- 
aged.   Every  high-rise  building  in  the 
community   still    stands,   but    none    of 
them  is  usable.    Two  large  apartment 
houses   were    evacuated;    and,    judging 
from  what  we  were  told,  in  all  proba- 
bility they  will  have  to  be  demolished. 
In   Anchorage  there  is  a  hotel— the 
Westward.     Its  owners  were  just  com- 
pleting the  expenditure  of  $3  million  for 
7  additional  floors— making  the  hotel  14 
stories  high,  as  I  recall.    That  hotel  had 
to  be  evacuated.    I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  gone,  or  whether  it  can  be  repaired. 
In  any  event,  very  serious  damage  was 

done.  .,,!.. 

On  Fourth  Avenue,  the  principal  busi- 
ness district  of  Anchorage,  and  particu- 
larly within  a  two-block  area,  little  re- 
mains. Buildings  dropped  as  much  as 
15  or  20  feet  or  more.  There  was  a  mo- 
tion-picture theater  there.  Apparently 
it  dropped  in  one  piece,  and  at  first  glance 
it  would  now  appear  that  it  was  built  at 
its  present  lower  level. 

Last  year  there  was  opened  in  that 
thriving  Alaska  community  the  first  J.  C. 
Penny  store  in  Alaska— an  expensive 
five-story  structure.  Now  what  is  left 
of  it  is  being  pulled  down.  Everywhere 
there  is  desolation. 

In  Seward,  yesterday  I  was  told  by  the 
mayor,  Perry  Stockton,  by  the  city  man- 
ager, James  Harrison,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council  that  95  percent 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  that  city 
has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  gone,  wiped  out, 
eradicated.  Seward  lived  by  reason  of 
transportation;  ocean  ships  came  there 
and  unloaded  freight  which  was  destined 
for  points  to  the  north,  to  be  transported 
there  either  by  truck  or,  principally,  by 
the  Alaska  Railroad.  The  community 
was  dependent  for  a  large  share  of  its 
income  upon  the  work  of  longshoremen. 
Those  longshoremen  will  not  be  working 
for  quite  a  long  time,  because  today  there 
are  no  docks  at  which  to  berth  ships  with 
freight  destined  for  other  points. 

The  other  day— more  precisely,  at  5:36 
p.m.,  last  Friday— there  were  75  boats  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  the  Seward  har- 
bor. Principally,  they  were  fishing  ves- 
sels, because  there  was  a  fish-processing 
plant  in  Seward,  and  that  thriving  little 
fishing  fleet  was  based  at  Seward.  There 
were  75  boats  in  the  fleet.    Today,  far  up 


on  the  beach,  only  4  boats  are  left  which 
may  be  salvaged.  Not  only  is  the  money 
loss  significant,  and  even  very  heavy,  but 
obviously  the  men  who  manned  those 
boats  will  not  have  any  work  in  the  days, 
weeks,  and  months  ahead. 

The  force  of  the  tidal  wave  at  Seward 
was  such  that  house  trailers  and  boats 
are  now  inland  as  far  as  1  mile  from 
the  ocean.  A  big  Alaska  Railroad  loco- 
motive, weighing  many  tons,  was  moved 
200  feet  by  that  sea  wave,  and  today  it 
lies  on  its  side  at  that  spot. 

Yesterday  Eifternoon,  I  was  driven 
around  Seward  by  John  Eads.  a  big 
man.  He  appears  to  be  a  strong  man; 
and  he  must  be  a  strong  man.  or  else 
he  would  not  be  alive  today.  He  told  us 
that  Friday  afternoon  he  and  his 
brother.  Bob,  were  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  marine  railway  which  they 
had  been  building  for  6  years,  at  Lowell 
Point,  not  very  far  from  Seward.  They 
had  invested  6  years  of  work  and  $100,- 
000  in  that  business,  which  they  thought 
was  needed  there,  and  which  they  be- 
lieved would  return  them  a  profit.  John 
Eads  said: 


We  looked  up,  after  the  quake,  and  saw  a 
tremendous  wave  coming  toward  us.  We 
calculated  that  It  was  20  to  25  feet  high.  I 
ran  for  my  pickup  truck.  My  brother  ran 
for  his  car.  We  started,  hoping  that  we 
could  outdistance  the  wave.  But  since  we 
didn't  have  the  ability  to  travel  100  miles  an 
hour,  we  failed  to  reach  our  objective,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  the  wave  was  coming  that 
fast.  I  was  caught  first,  and  the  pickup 
truck  was  upended  and  turned  over  and  over 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  500  yards,  and  I 
was  thrown  out.  I  swam  a  hundred  yards 
to  safety.  My  brother.  Bob,  had  the  same 
lucky  experience.  When  we  reached  dry 
land  we  almost  froze  before  we  could  find 
shelter  and  a  fire  where  we  could  get  dry 
and  could  change  our  clothes. 

I  commiserated  with  John  Eads  for 
his  terrific  financial  loss  and  for  the  loss 
of  those  many  years  of  work.  But  he 
laughed,  and  said: 

Well,  I'm  aUve;  that's  all  I  ask  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  expression 
fairly  well  exemplifies  the  attitude  of  so 
many  Alaskans  toward  this  catastrophic 
experience.  They  are  bewildered,  hurt 
financially,  or  wiped  out  financially,  and 
they  are  dazed;  but  they  are  not 
beaten— not  by  any  means;  and  they  are 
ready  to  go.  They  propose— and  they 
will  do  it— to  rebuUd  and  to  start  again. 

When  we  fiew  over  Whittier,  yester- 
day afternoon,  fierce  fires  which  origi- 
nated in  two  big  fuel  tanks  were  burning. 

The  smoke  column  was  more  than 
3,000  feet  in  height.  At  Seward  there 
was  a  fire  in  an  Alaska  Railroad  tank 
car  In  Seward  there  are  no  utihties. 
There  is  no  power.  Water  from  the 
municipal  system  is  not  obtainable.  It 
must  be  had  from  another  source  and 
carefully  treated  before  it  may  be  drunk. 
There  is  no  sewerage  sytem.  The  oiit- 
lets  are  aU  gone.  The  fear  is  that  the 
fractured  earth  twisted  water  and  sewer 
pipes  to  the  point  at  which  the  system 
may  need  to  be  completely  replaced. 

There  is  no  fuel  in  Seward.  There  is 
no  fuel  oil  and  no  gasoline. 

In  Valdez  some  of  the  fuel  oU  and  gaso- 
line tanks  escaped  damage.  Prom  that 
standpoint  the  people  are  better  off. 


In  Valdez,   food   is   very   short.    At 
Seward,  the  city  government  closed  all 
grocery  stores.    Food  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  from  the  stores  only  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  need.    There  the  city 
has  also  set  up  ccjmmunity  kitchens  and 
community  shelters  in  a  nearby  building. 
I  wish  to  cite  another  example  of  what 
can  happen  to  an  individual  in  such  a 
situation  as  this,  in  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate on  a  personal  basis,  what  all  this 
means.    At  4  p.m.,  last  Friday,  a  man  In 
Anchorage  felt  light  of  heart.    He  had 
achieved  an  ambition  which  was  long  his. 
He  had  bought  a  home.    At  4  o'clock  he 
had  signed  a  mortgage  for  $40,000.    At 
5-37  pm.— that  same  day— he  had  the 
mortgage;  his  home  had  been  destroyed. 
Hanging  over  him  is  a  legal  and  moral 
obligation  to  pay   $40,000   for  nothing. 
Insurance  against  earthquakes  and  tidal 
waves,  if  obtainable,  is  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. 

The  fishing  Industry  has  been  very 
hard  hit.  My  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  reported 
that  only  one  cannery  was  left  standing 
at  Kodiak.  Kodiak  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fishing  centers  of  Alaska.  Prac- 
tically all  the  fishing  boats  there  were 
destroyed,  as  they  were  elsewhere.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  or  not  these  boats 
can  be  replaced  and  the  canneries  can 
be  rebuilt,  even  If  the  capital  should  be 
available.  In  time  for  this  year's  fishing 
season.  Fishing  Is  the  No.  1  private  In- 
dustry In  Alaska.  We  depend  upon  It 
heavily.  Likewise  It  Is  an  Important 
contributor  of  tax  revenue  to  the  State 
government.  In  1964  the  income  to  the 
State  treasury  from  fishing  will  be  sadly 
and  seriously  diminished. 

Fishing  fleets  must  be  berthed  In  small 
boat  harbors  for  protection.  Those  har- 
bors were  destroyed  at  Valdez  and 
Seward  and  Kodiak.  I  imderstand  this 
Is  true  also  of  Homer  and  perhaps  at 
other  ports  which  have  not  yet  reported. 
Land  records  are  almost  priceless  In 
Alaska,  dealing  as  they  do  with  home- 
steads, small  acre  tracts,  oil  and  ga^ 
leases,  and  the  like.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  Its  offices  In  Anchorage. 

The  records  are  still  there.  They  can 
be  restored  to  proper  order  some  day.  but 
now  I  am  told  they  exist  In  the  form  of  a 
proper  mess,  having  been  thrown  hither 
and  yon  by  the  force  of  the  earthquake. 
It  wlU  take  months  to  get  them  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  came  to  me  not  long  ago  and  of- 
fered his  sympathy.    He  said: 

Anchorage,  which  I  visited  in  1945.  is  a 
town  in  which— I  said  then  and  have  always 
said  since— I  could  live  in  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure. I  like  Anchorage.  It  Is  too  bad  that 
this  happened  to  it. 

I  thanked  the  Senator  for  that  state- 
ment. 

I  mentioned  a  while  ago  the  Tumagain 
residential  section.  It  now  appears  as  if 
some  plowman  with  a  giant  plow  had 
dug  furrows  100  feet  In  depth  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  altogether  In  breadth 
for  the  length  of  a  mile.  It  Is  difficult^ 
Impossible  for  me^to  describe  the 
changes  in  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  land  areas  where  people  had 
settled,  so  radical  have  been  the  physical 
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alterations  since  Uie  earthquake.  Streets 
are  fractured.  Fissues  appear  almqst 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  were  drik^ 
Ing  by  the  Alaska  Native  Service  Hos 
pital  in  Anchorage,  a  large  Federal  ins^i 
tution,  which  escaped  seemingly  by 
miracle.    There  it  is  in  fine  conditidn 
But  100  feet  behind  it  the  bluff  simply 
disappeared.   Had  the  fracture  zone  bejn 
a  little  bit  the  other  way.  the  hospital 
would  have  been  lost,  too.  I 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  losses  in  tne 
Anchorage  city  utility  system  totals  $33,- 
700,000.  At  a  meeting  late  yesterday 
afternoon  we  were  informed  by  Don 
Dafoe,  superintendent  of  Anchorage 
schools,  that  damage  done  to  sch(iol 
buildings  there  will  amount  to  between 
$5  and  $7  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  day,  March  30, 
been  celebrated  in  Alaska  for  97  yea 
because  it  was  97  years  ago  that 
treaty  by  which  Alaska  was  purchas 
from  Russia  by  the  United  States 
signed  in  Washington  at  4  o'clock  in 
morning.  This  has  always  been  a  special 
festive  day,  a  day  of  holiday  and  a  dpy 
of  rejoicing  in  what  was  first  the  Ter 
tory  of  Alaska,  and  now  is  the  State  jof 
Alaska.  There  can  be  no  festive  mopd 
there  on  this  day.  The  people  are 
dressing  themselves  to  sterner  tasks. 

Seward  was  preparing  for  a  great  ce 
bration  next  Saturday  and  Sunddy. 
Seward  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  tne 
Ail-American  cities  for  1963.  Prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  a  big  holidfiy 
there. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  ce 
bration  at  Seward  on  Saturday  and  Su 
day  of  the  forthcoming  weekend.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  people  there  now  is  a 
sure  demonstration,  if  one  were  needed, 
that  this  is  really  and  truly  an  all-Ame  r- 
ican  city  and  that  the  residents  were  a  1- 
American  citizens. 

As  I  recall,  earlier  this  day,  when  riy 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Alasca 
[Mr.  Gruening],  was  speaking  to  tie 
Senate  concerning  what  we  saw  in 
Alaska,  he  mentioned  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  McDcr- 
mott.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  I  join  in  that  prai;e. 
Mr.  McDermott's  services  were  outstand- 
ing. It  was  not  only  that  he  worked 
while  he  was  there;  he  worked  while  le 
was  in  the  air,  planning,  estimating,  le- 
maining  in  constant  touch  with  me 
White  House  by  telephone,  and  utilz- 
ing  every  moment  most  effectively  wh  ile 
in  Alaska. 

He  impressed  us,  and  he  impressed 
everyone  else  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  was  a  fine  representative  of 
the  President. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  servi(  es 
which  have  been,  and  are  being,  pio- 
vided  by  the  Military  Establishment  in 
Alaska.  Their  cooperation  has  been 
magnificent,  their  contribution  vital, 

My  last  sight  in  Valdez,  as  we  were 
driving  to  the  airport  yesterday  after- 
noon, was  that  of  a  group  of  Army  beys 
propping  up  with  poles  the  exterior  of 
a  building  that  otherwise  might  have 
collapsed. 

Troops  were  sent  to  Valdez,  and  lil;e- 
wise  to  Glennallen  by  Gen.  Andy  Lips- 


combe,     commander     of     the     Yukon, 

which  consists  of  Army  elements  north 
of  the  Alaska  Range. 

Day  before  yesterday  General  Lips- 
combe  himself  was  in  Valdez  to  make 
sure  that  what  needed  to  be  done  v/as 
being  done.  I  can  report  to  the  Senate 
that  those  things  that  need  to  be  done 
are  being  done. 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Alaskan  Com- 
mand, is,  of  course,  in  charge  of  the 
military  cooperative  effort.  I  desire 
now  to  commend  him.  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
crisis,  in  this  emergency.  General  Reeves 
was  always  scrupulously  careful  to  make 
sure  that  the  civilian  authorities  wanted 
him  and  his  officers  and  men;  that  he 
does  not  do  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  desires  of  the  civilian  government. 

We  had  an  example  of  this  when  yes- 
terday morning,  at  7:15  o'clock,  several 
cars  started  from  Elmendorf  Airbase  to 
the  city  of  Anchorage  on  an  inspection 
tour.  They  were  led  by  an  air  police 
automobile.  General  Reeves  stopped 
the  procession  and  said: 

We  will  go  no  further  until  we  have  called 
Into  town  and  make  sure  that  we  are  led  in 
by  municipal  police.  That  is  the  way  It 
ought  to  be.  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  going 
to  be. 

And  that  is  the  way  it  was.  I  admire 
that  attitude. 

Great  assistance  has  likewise  been 
provided  by  the  Army  under  Maj.  Gen. 
Ned  Moore  in  other  places  than  Glennal- 
len and  Valdez.  We  were  encouraged 
to  be  accompanied  on  the  flight  from 
Washington  to  Anchorage  by  Maj.  Gen. 
James  C.  Jensen,  commander  of  the 
Alaskan  Air  Command,  whose  planes  are 
carrying  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  other 
essentials  to  isolated  communities. 

I  do  not  know  how  people  would  have 
gotten  by,  in  many  situations  in  Alaska, 
without  the  help  of  the  military. 

Just  before  coming  to  the  Chamber,  I 
was  met  by  John  Murdock,  my  friend 
and  a  former  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Arizona,  who  came  to 
me  and  expressed  his  concern  and  sor- 
row at  what  is  happening  in  Alaska.  He 
said: 

Could  this  be  a  final  blow  to  an  Infant? 

I  have  thought  it  over  ever  since  he 
asked  that  question.  Mr.  President,  if 
willingness  of  people  to  work  means  any- 
thing, and  if  a  base  upon  which  people 
can  work  is  given  them,  this  will  not  be  a 
final  blow. 

When  the  earthquake  occurred  the 
Congressman  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Rivers. 
was  conducting  hearings  in  California. 
He  hurried  north  and  joined  us  in  An- 
chorage yesterday,  and  remained  there, 
to  assist. 

The  State  government  is  acting 
promptly  and  effectively  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  Alaska's  Governor, 
William  A.  Egan.  He  is  personally  visit- 
ing each  stricken  area  and  community. 
He  is  giving  counsel  and  making  sure, 
himself,  that  State  assistance  is  forth- 
coming when  and  where  needed.  When 
I  last  saw  him.  Governor  Eagan  had  not 
slept  for  36  hours. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  this  will  not 
be  a  final  blow.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  felt  that  Alaska  has  become  our 
last  great  frontier.  The  people  there  are 
pioneers  of  the  finest  possible  stock,  and 
I  know  they  will  rise  superbly  to  this 
terrible  emergency;  but  I  feel  the  two 
Senators  from  Alaska  well  know  they  are 
going  to  have  the  help  of  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  our  country,  and  I  feel  that 
they  know  that  their  relatively  small 
State  in  population,  but  great  State  in 
area,  is  going  to  have  the  assistance,  in 
a  very  strong  and  powerful  way.  of  this 
great  Nation. 

It  may  be  that  it  requires  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  when  the  Nation  is  being 
torn  somewhat  by  internal  dissension, 
to  make  us  realize  that  we  are  all  one; 
to  make  us  realize  that  the  collective 
strength  of  this  great  Nation  can  mean 
much  in  helping  to  meet,  as  far  as  men's 
means  can  meet,  a  terrible  emergency 
of  this  kind,  which  has  been  so  vividly 
and  movingly  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

I  have  seen  how  our  Nation  moved 
quickly  to  help  meet  a  similar  situation 
on  the  Columbia  River  a  few  years  ago, 
a  similar  situation  on  the  Missouri  River 
some  years  ago,  and  a  similar  situation 
on  the  east  coast  only  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  have  checked  to  see  how  the  sit- 
uation in  my  own  State — worse  than  any 
of  the  three  I  have  mentioned,  but  still 
not  so  bad  as  that  which  has  stricken 
Alaska — was  met,  largely  through  the 
fact  that  our  Nation  stood  back  of  our 
State  when  it  was  stricken  by  hurricanes 
and  water  damage,  and  the  loss  of  2,200 
lives  on  one  occasion. 

I  am  speaking  only  for  myself,  but  I 
know  that  the  Senator  is  assured  of  the 
complete  backing  and  approval  of  every 
other  Senator,  that  the  Nation  will  stand 
back  of  Alaska.  We  shall  expect  to  hear 
from  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska  on 
what  can  be  done  to  help  alleviate  the 
condition,  so  movingly  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI. 
All  Senators  thank  him  for  his  factual 
report  on  the  situation,  which  will  have 
the  active  help  and  sympathy  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  his  colleague 
for  their  contribution  to  the  sense  of  one- 
ness, of  the  necessity  of  our  standing  to- 
gether, and  the  appeal  to  the  collective 
strength  of  the  Nation,  which  perhaps 
was  not  so  meant  by  the  two  Senators 
but  cannot  help  but  operate  in  that  way. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  comforted,  and 
all  Alaskans  will  be  comforted,  by  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  merely  wish  to  add 
to  the  very  comforting  and  warm  words 
of  our  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  fact  is,  he  was  large- 
ly instnunental  in  bringing  that  infant 
to  life  and  to  the  full  equality  of  state- 
hood. I  know  of  no  man  whose  assist- 
ance was  more  valuable,  coming  at  the 
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early  part  of  our  efforts,  when  our  cause 
did  not  seem  too  weak  but  when  from  his 
section  of  the  country  not  so  much  help 
was  forthcoming  as  there  was  from  other 
sections,  and  when  his  voice  rang  out  so 
clear  and  unmistakably  in  support  of  our 
efforts  to  achieve  statehood.  I  know  of 
no  man  among  the  many  who  helped  us 
whose  assistance  was  more  valuable  and 
meant  so  much  in  that  crucial  hour  of 
our  birth  as  a  State. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  that  I  have  sat  here  for  most  of 
the  last  hour  enthralled  and  entranced 
at  the  shocking  and  horrifying  account 
of  the  tragedy  visited  by  an  act  of  God 
upon  the  State  of  Alaska.  It  proves, 
after  all,  how  mortal  we  are,  how  much 
we  live  at  the  risk  of  the  elements. 

I  spoke  about  this  earlier  today,  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  com- 
mented upon  the  tragedy,  and  I  pledged 
to  him,  as  I  now  pledge  to  the  senior 
Senator— in  fact  I  covered  both  of  them 
in  my  remarks— the  complete  support  of 
the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  in  behalf 
of    whatever    legislation    needs    to    be 

passed,  if  any.  ^w  i.  t 

I  said  then,  and  repeat  now,  that  i 
believe  probably  the  only  thing  that 
needs  to  be  passed  is  the  necessary  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  turn  over  to  the 
already  existing  emergency  relief  agen- 
cies under  Mr.  McDennott,  such  fimds 
as  will  be  necessary  to  provide  Alaska 
with  whatever  assistance  money  can  pro- 
vide. ,    .^     1.  J 

I  said  then  that  although  the  body 
blow  was  felt  by  Alaska,  great  losses  were 
also  suffered  from  the  tidal  wave  in  my 
State  and  in  California,  that  I  have  al- 
ready asked  the  Governor  of  my  State 
to  supply  me  with  any  information  he 
can  supply  me  with,  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  him  in  making  his  official 
request  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
emergency  assistance  in  my  State;  and 
that  the  congressional  delegation  will  of 
course  back  him  up.    Some  of  our  coast- 
al tovms,  such  as  Florence,  Depoe  Bay. 
Waldport    and    others,    have    suffered 
great    losses — nothing    comparable,    of 
course,  to  those  in  Anchorage  and  Sew- 
ard as  related  to  us  in  the  last  hour  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  because 
our  losses  have  been  caused  only  by  the 
tidal  wave  and  not  the  earthquake;  but 
to  the  people  who   have  lost  their  all, 
it  is  just  as  important  to  them  as  indi- 
viduals even  though  Alaska  lost  more. 

This  being  a  west  coast  catastrophe,  I 
am  sure  the  Government  will  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  provide  as  much  assist- 
ance as  Government  can  bring  in  such 
an  hour  of  tragedy. 

I  wish  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  our  great  thanks 
to  President  Johnson  for  the  immediate 
assurance  he  has  given  to  the  country 
that  everything  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  that  can  be  done  to  bring 
relief  to  the  stricken  area  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

I  believe  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
deserve  our  sincere  thanks  for  giving  us 
this  on-the-scene  accoimt,  because  they 
saw  the  aftermath  with  their  own  eyes; 
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and  we  appreciate  it.  although  it  deep- 
ly saddens  us. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  Even  in  our  hour  of 
agony,  we  keenly  feel  the  plight  of  those 
in  the  more  southerly  Pacific  coast  areas 
who  felt  the  effects  of  this  upheaval  of 
nature  as  we  did. 

Alaskans  have  the  heart,  the  spirit, 
and  the  courage  to  rebuild.  It  will  be 
almost  a  total  rebuilding  effort.  But 
even  imbued  with  all  of  these  attributes, 
there  is  no  determining  whether  they 
can  succeed  unless  the  oneness  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  so  eloquently 
referred  manifests  itself  now,  so  that  all 
Americans  join  together  to  help  the  peo- 
ple, in  this  instance,  of  my  own  State- 
as  I  feel  sure  Alaskans  would  wish  to 
join  were  a  similar  catastrophe  to  afflict 
the  people  of  any  other  State. 

This  is  what  makes  us  strong.  This. 
in  part,  is  what  makes  us  great,  that  the 
American  heart  beats  as  one.  We  are 
willing  to  help  every  other  American 
wherever  he  may  be.  There  are  some 
Americans  desperately  in  need  of  help 
now.  The  Americans  in  Alaska  declare 
that  they  can  continue  the  big  job  which 
their  country  has  assigned  to  them,  to 
make  the  last  frontier  truly  a  great  State 
of  the  Union.  With  your  help,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  American  people,  this  can 
be  achieved  in  spite  of  that  which  hap- 
pened last  Friday. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  sympathy  to  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  over  the  tragedy 
which  occurred  in  their  State  this  week- 
end. Both  of  them  may  be  assured  that 
the  Senate  in  its  deliberations  will  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  assist  the 
distressed  people  of  Alaska,  as  it  would 
for  other  States  in  such  an  hour  of  trag- 
edy and  danger.  We  are  appreciative  of 
the  firsthand  report  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lettI has  given  us. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  representing  as  he  does,  so  many 
millions  of  Americans,  may  be  carried 
swiftly  to  Alaska. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  m  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes.  ^     ^  ^  .       t 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  a  discussion  of  McNamara's  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  with  the  prayer  that 
it  will  not  become  a  U.S.  war,  al- 
though it  is  on  its  way  to  so  becom- 
ing I  wish  to  express  my  compliments 
to  'the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  1    and  to   the  Senator   from 


California   [Mr.  Kxjchel]   for  the  very 
able  speeches  they  deUvered  today,  lay- 
ing down  the  affirmative  position  of  those 
of  us  who  support  a  strong  civil  rights 
bill      Both  Senators  rendered  a  mag- 
nificent service  in  presenting  the  overall 
case  in  chief  for  the  affirmative  side  in 
this  debate.    Later,  title  by  title,  some 
of   us  will  present  detailed   arguments 
in  support  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
bill     However,  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  serve  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
who  will  handle  the  substantive  debate. 
I  wish  he  had  been  as  sound  on  the 
procedural  aspects  of  the  subject,  last 
week,  as  he  was  today  on  the  substantive 
aspect  of  it.  ^      , 

A  finer  leader  than  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  could  not  be  made  available 
to  us  as  we  battle  away  in  support  of  tlie 
substantive,  affirmative  position  we  will 
take  to  pass  the  strongest  possible  civU 
rights  bill. 

I  always  find  it  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
in  agreement  with  him.  I  am  always 
unhappy  when  he  does  not  see  the  nght 
on  a  procedural  question.  Of  course,  I 
am  speaking  facetiously  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  back  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  again,  fighting  together 
on  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  civU 
rights  issue. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr     HUMPHREY.      Mr.    President, 
while  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may  be 
happy  when  he  finds  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  with  him,  let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Senator 
from   Minnesota   is   exceedingly   happy 
when  he  finds  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
with  him.    There  is  no  greater  or  strong- 
er or  more  effective  supporter  of  a  piece 
of   legislation   than   the   Senator   from 
Oregon.    May  I  say,  with  equal  candor 
that  when  he  is  opposed  to  a  piece  of 
legislation,  his  strength  is  legion  and  he 
puts  up  a  brilliant  battle.    He  is  great 
both  in  offense  and  in  defense.     I  am 
glad  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  stalwart 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  appreciate  those  flat- 
tering words  very  much,  because  they 
prove  the  close  personal  friendship 
which  exists  between  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
eon  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  rebut  the 
flattery,  but  I  do.  Kind  as  the  words  are 
the  fact  remains  that  I  never  seem  to 
have  the  votes  when  I  am  in  opposition 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Of 
course,  I  havg  long  since  learned  that 
having  the  votes  does  not  necessarily 
prove  one  right,  because  other  Senators 
may  walk  down  a  mistaken  path. 

However,  all  joshing  aside.  I  believe  It 
augurs  well  that  the  civil  rights  forces  in 
the  Senate  have  united  and  that  tney 
will  be  marching  together  for  the  next 
few  weeks— how  many  I  do  not  know, 
but  as  long  as  it  takes— down  the  road, 
in  a  determined  fight  to  pass  the  strong- 
est possible  civil  rights  bUl. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows. 
I  have  consulted  the  leadership  again 
today.  The  record  should  show  that  I 
have  a  pretty  firm  understanding  witli 
the  leadership  that  during  the  course  of 
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the  civil  rights  debate  no  unanimoud- 
consent  agreement  will  be  granted  o^ 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  any  cominit}- 
tee  to  hold  a  meeting  while  the  Senatje 
is  in  session,  while  I  am  present,  anjd 
that  when  I  am  absent  from  the  Cha 
ber  an  endeavor  will  be  made  at  leait 
to  give  me  the  courtesy  of  a  quorum  cap 
to  bring  me  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  o 
knowing  my  position,  that  the  leadersh' 
will  object  in  my  behalf,  as  a  matter 
courtesy,  until  I  can  reach  the  floor 
the  Senate,  and  reaffirm  the  objectio 
I  have  thought  this  problem  throu 
at  great  length.  I  know  all  the  difflcu 
ties  that  confront  us.  I  said  over 
today,  when  I  was  examined  about  this 
subject,  that  the  orily  conditions  und<ir 
which  I  would  relax  my  determination 
not  to  grant  a  committee  the  right  1o 
meet  while  the  Senate  were  in  session 
would  be  in  the  case  of  some  nation  il 
calamity,  some  great  emergency,  which 
might  arise,  such  as  the  Alaskan  tragedy, 
when  it  might  be  necessary  for  a  coni- 
mittee  to  meet  long  enough  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  presentation  of  the  ca;  ;e 
as  to  how  much  money  was  needed  io 
be  appropriated  in  order  to  meet  tlie 
emergency. 

However.  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  that  does  not  mean  that  I  ha'-e 
opened  the  door,  so  to  speak,  for  com- 
mittee meetings.  Only  in  the  case  of  a 
serious  national  calamity  would  I  gi'^e 
consent  to  any  committee  meeting  beir  >g 
held  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  arid 
then  only  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  handling  tlie 
national  calamity. 

I  will  not  give  consent  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  meet  to  report 
appropriation  bills.  I  care  not  how  mu(  h 
hardship  might  be  caused  by  not  having 
an  appropriation  bill  reported.  Let  is 
face  the  fact,  as  I  have  said  before,  th  it 
the  price  of  freedom  comes  high,  bit 
freedom  is  worth  it.  We  are  now  in  a 
great  contest  to  deliver,  for  the  first  tine 
since  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
true  freedom,  full  freedom,  constitutional 
freedom  to  the  Negroes  of  this  country 

I  believe  the  only  way  we  shall  ever  de- 
liver it  is  for  the  American  people  to 
pause  long  enough  in  their  daily  lives  to 
take  a  look  at  the  Senate,  and  to  realize 
what  is  at  stake  here.  If,  as,  and  wh>n 
the  time  ever  comes  when  it  is  necessa  ry 
to  bring  some  urgings  to  bear  upon  Se  i- 
ators  to  vote  for  cloture,  I  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  in  the  position  where  the  Ame  r- 
ican  people  will  be  prone  to  say.  "Wiy 
do  you  not  vote  for  cloture?" 

I  am  satisfied,  when  the  American  peo- 
ple start  asking  Senators  In  certain 
States,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  have 
not  seen  fit  in  years  gone  by  to  vote  lor 
cloture.  "Why  are  you  not  voting  for  clo- 
ture r*  we  shall  begin  to  get  their  vo  es 
for  cloture. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  nothing  mere 
important  facing  this  Republic,  now  that 
the  issues  have  been  drawn,  than  to  set 
it  behind  us.  after  adequate  debate  Has 
been  guaranteed  to  the  opposition.  No 
one  will  be  more  determined  to  see  tcj  it 
that  the  opponents  of  civil  rights  have  a 
fair  opportunity  for  full  and  adequate 
debate. 


That  does  not  mean  interminable  de- 
bate. That  does  not  mean  debate  that 
seeks  to  prevent  a  vote  ever  occurring  on 
the  issues.  It  means  the  time  that  is 
needed  to  present  all  the  arguments  on 
the  substantive  issues  that  are  involved. 
I  intend  to  see  that  they  get  that  time  for 

debate. 

However,  after  that  kind  of  debate  has 
been  had,  I  shall  support  cloture.  That 
is  why  it  is  important  that  no  other  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  is  transacted  in  the 
meantime,  because  we  will  not  get  clo- 
ture— and  of  this  I  am  convinced — until 
the  American  people  understand  that 
they,  too,  will  have  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try during  this  historic  period. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  most  historic 
period  on  the  domestic  front  since  1862. 

I  think  the  issue  is  drawn  as  to 
whether  this  country  will  try  to  remain 
half  free  and  half  slave.  There  are  vari- 
ous types  of  enslavement.  The  Negroes 
of  America  are  enslaved  in  this  Republic 
tonight.  Let  every  white  person  face  up 
to  that  ugly  reality.  So  long  as  a  Negro 
in  this  country  does  not  have  exactly 
the  same  rights  of  constitutional  enjoy- 
ment that  every  white  person  has,  there 
is  no  freedom  for  the  Negro.  He  is  en- 
slaved. He  is  enslaved  to  the  bigotry, 
the  prejudice,  and  the  bias  under  which 
he  has  suffered  ever  since  the  Great 
Emancipator  uttered  those  historic 
words  in  the  form  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  a  hundred  years  ago. 

That  is  the  issue  that  has  been  drawn. 
I  was  told  on  television  this  afternoon — 
and  I  am  sure  the  President  will  not  take 
offense : 

Mr.  Senator,  suppose  you  get  a  call  from 
the  President,  from  the  White  House,  and 
he  says,  "It  Is  extremely  Important  that  this 
committee  be  permitted  to  meet." 

My  reply  was: 

The  President  knows  me  so  well  that  he 
would  not  waste  his  time  by  making  that 
call.     He  knows  what  the  answer  would  be. 

So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  concerned,  the  die  has  been 
cast  on  this  issue.  This  is  one  matter 
on  which  I  shall  not  need  a  majority 
vote.  I  represent  the  people  of  a  sov- 
ereign State.  I  have  my  parliamentary 
rights  in  the  Senate.  I  intend  to  exer- 
cise them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  I  not  only  feel 
he  is  right  in  what  he  states  is  his  par- 
liamentary right,  that  no  committee 
meetings  will  be  held  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate,  but  I  say  to  the  Senator 
as  majority  whip  that  when  I  am  on 
the  floor,  his  right  will  be  protected,  his 
position  will  be  honored.  I  say  this  not 
only  in  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  I  join  with  him  in  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  know  of  no  more  important  busi- 
ness than  the  civil  rights  bill. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  great  emergency  that  really 
fundamentally  affects  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  our  people  in  great  sections  of 
our  Nation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 


Senate  should  not  attend  to  the  business 
which  is  before  it.  If  it  does  so.  it  can 
complete  it  in  a  reasonable  time. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
he  has  stated  to  the  Senate  tonight,  let 
there  be  extended  debate,  full  debate,  de- 
bate on  every  section,  subsection,  and 
title.  But  the  difference  between  ex- 
tended debate  and  a  filibuster  is  that 
debate  is  designed  to  give  life  to  legisla- 
tion, and  is  designed  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision, either  affirmative  or  negative,  a 
decision  of  will,  yea  or  nay.  A  filibuster 
is  designed  to  kill  legislation,  to  bury 
it,  to  paralyze  it.  It  is  designed  to  deny 
the  Senate  the  right  to  express  its  will. 
We  wish  to  make  that  distinction  per- 
fectly clear.  The  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation Intend  to  lay  their  case  before 
the  public. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  mute,  or  silent. 
We  do  not  intend  to  be  accused  of  fili- 
bustering if  we  take  the  time  necessary 
to  discuss  the  bill.  We  are  prepared  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  to  vote  on  any  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  We  are  prepared  at  the 
proper  time  to  vote  on  the  bill  itself.  I 
know  that  that  is  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  not 
only  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  annovmcement 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
made  in  his  capacity  as  majority  whip 
and  in  his  capacity  as  the  selected  floor 
leader  on  this  bill,  in  my  judgement  is 
the  most  important  announcement  that 
has  been  made  to  date  in  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  bill. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  make  the  announce- 
ment which  he  has  made  several  times, 
that  he  will  exercise  his  parliamentary 
right  to  block  all  committee  meetings 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  subject 
only  to  a  great  calamity  or  national  dis- 
aster which  makes  it  of  dire  importance 
that  a  committee  meet;  but  for  the 
majority  whip  and  the  floor  leader  of 
the  bill  to  make  that  statement  is  truly 
good  news  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  and  deep 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  the  decision  he  has  publicly  announc- 
ed. I  happened  to  know  that  that  was 
his  position,  but  in  my  judgment,  it  took 
a  great  deal  of  courage  for  the  Senator 
to  stand  up  and  serve  this  clear  notice 
to  the  country  as  to  what  the  procedure 
will  be  in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  com- 
mittee meetings. 


McNAMARA'S  WAR  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  a  few 
minutes  I  shall  turn  my  attention  to  Mc- 
Namara's  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Last  Thursday  night.  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  repeated  the  reasoiis 
customarily  given  for  American  partici- 
pation in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  He 
cited  three  principal  American  objec- 
tivcs  tlicr6 ! 

To  help  South  Vietnam,  as  a  member  of 
the  non-Communist  world  to  stay  that 
way.  "The  Vietnamese  have  asked  our 
help,"  he  said.  "We  have  given  it.  We 
shall  continue  to  give  it." 
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Second,  to  prevent  southeast  Asia 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  from  falling  un- 
der Communist  domination.  He  said  the 
area  has  "great  significance  in  the  for- 
ward defense  of  the  United  States."  and 
that  in  Communist  hands,  it  would  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions to  which  we  belong,  including  the 
subcontinent  of  Asia,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Philippines^ 

Third,  he  said  we  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  thwart  Communist  aims  of  ag- 
gression which  are  pursued  by  means  of 
"wars  of  liberation,"  rather  than  by  all- 
out,  direct  aggression  by  armies  moving 
across  national  borders. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  these 
objectives  that  does  not  argue  for  use  of 
international  treaties  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation instead  of  unilateral  American  ac- 
tion Secretary  McNamara  pointed  to 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  which  parti- 
tioned Indochina.  Although  the  United 
States  was  not  a  signatory  to  them,  we 
said  we  would  consider  them  binding  and 
would  regard  their  violation  as  a  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security. 

Why  then,  does  not  our  claim  that 
they  have  been  violated  require  us  to 
take  up  the  issue  in  the  United  Nations? 
Not  a  whisper  from  the  Secretaryof  De- 
fense about  that  obligation.  That  U 
where  threats  to  the  international  peace 
and  security  are  supposed  to  be  handled. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  be  handled 
through  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Russia,  or  any  other 
power  in  the  world. 

But  the  Secretary  makes  the  best  case 
of    all    for    handling    South    Vietnam 
through  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization.   He  declares  that  Communist 
control  of  southeast   Asia  would  be   a 
threat  to  the  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines    If  so.  then  that  is  exactly  the 
situation  that  SEATO  was  created  for. 
If  the  Secretary's  analysis  of  the  dan- 
ger is  accurate,  then  why  have  not  Aus- 
tralia   New    Zealand,    the   Philippmes^ 
Pakistan  and  Thailand  worked  out  with 
us  a   1oint  policy   for  intervention   in 
South  Vietnam  •>   Yes.  and  Great  Britain, 
and  France.    They,  too,  signed  SEATO. 
I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
how  the  South  Vietnamese  war  can  be 
a  threat  to  their  security,  and  yet  not 
one  of  them  is  interested  in  doing  any- 
thing about  it. 

Oh  yes  As  I  pointed  out  last  Thurs- 
day, 'the  President  of  the  Philippines 
made  a  great  public  announcement  the 
other  day  about  how  important  it  is  for 
the  United  States  to  stay  in  South  Viet- 
nam. So  I  asked  him  in  the  Senate  on 
last  Thursday,  and  I  ask  him  agam  to- 
night. "Mr.  President  of  the  Philippines, 
what  about  you  going  into  South  Viet- 
nam with  some  Philippine  troops? 
What  about  the  Philippines  living  up  to 
their  obligations  imder  the  SEATO 
treaty?"  ,     , 

The  sad  fact  is  that  not  a  single  signa- 
tory to  the  SEATO  treaty  except  the 
United  States  is  in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  signatories  are  perfectly  willing 
for  the  United  States  to  pick  up  the 
check.  The  Secretary  of  State  admits 
we  are  picking  up  97  percent  of  it,  3  per- 
cent from  South  Vietnam.    Those  signa- 
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tories  to  SEATO  are  perfectly  willing  to 
let  American  boys  die  in  South  Viet- 
nam—but no  Australians,  no  New  Zea- 
landers.  no  Pakistanis,  no  Filipinos,  no 
Thai  no  Frenchmen,  and  no  British  boys. 
We  could  not  be  more  wrong  than  we 
are  in  connection  with  American  uni- 
lateral action  in  South  Vietnam.    Mark 
my  words,  if  we  continue  the  McNamara 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  along  with  the 
proposals  that  he  is  making  for  steppmg 
it  up,  including  his  keeping  the  door 
open  for  action  into  North  Vietnam,  we 
shall  be  branded  an  aggressor  nation. 

In  my  judgment  we  do  not  have  an 
iota  of  international  law  or  right  on  our 
side  in  escalating  a  war  into  North  Viet- 
nam But  read  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's speech  of  last  Friday  night.  It 
is  clever,  but  it  is  a  duciung  speech.  It 
is  not  a  forthright  speech.  It  is  full  of 
one  escape  hatch  after  another.  It  of- 
fers the  launching  site  for  one  trial  bal- 
loon after  another. 

Now  is  the  time  to  speak  up  and  to 
make   clear   to   the    Johnson   admmis- 
tration  that  if  it  is  going  to  support  a 
McNamara  war  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
if  it  is  going  to  attempt  to  make  it  a 
U.S.  war,  and  if  it  is  also  going  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  United  States 
condemned  as  an  aggressor  nation,  be- 
cause of  that  war,  the  Johnson  adniin- 
istration    must   be   repudiated;    and   I 
speak  as  a  Democrat,  but  as  a  patriotic 
American  first.    I  speak  soberiy,  know- 
ing the  full  import  of  the  words  I  have 
just  uttered.    But  I  say  that  no  admin- 
istration, either  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican, can  excuse  the  unjustifiable  kill- 
ing of  American  boys  in  South  Vietnam; 
and   before   I  conclude  this   speech,   I 
hope  to  impress  on  the  Senate  and  on 
the  administration  the  support  I  have. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  spoken 
out  in  opposition  to  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson    administration   in    regard    to 
South  Vietnam  do  not  speak  alone,  for 
behind  us  is  a  public  opinion  represented 
by    millions    of    Americans    who    take 
our    position   that   this    kind    of    um- 
lateral  action  by  the  United  States  can- 
not be  justified  merely  because  it  is  being 
done  by  the  United  States.     After  all, 
the  United  States  is  not  always  right  in 
regard  to  foreign  policy;  and  when  the 
United  States  is  wrong,  it  should  be  big 
enough  to  recognize  its  mistake  and  to 
correct  it.    Certainly  Secretary  McNa- 
mara is  dead  wrong  in  his  policies  in 
regard  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr   President,  the  historic  debate  in 
regard  to  South  Vietnam  will  increase 
.  in  tempo  in  the  weeks  and  months  im- 
mediately ahead,   because  we  are   not 
going  to  be  silenced.    In  my  nearly  20 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
never  been  known  to  make  a  criticism 
of  American  foreign  policy  without  offer- 
ing an  affirmative,  constructive  proposal 
to  take  its  place.    I  have  been  making 
an  affirmative,  constructive  proposal  in 
regard  to  the  McNamara  war  in  South 
Vietnam:   and  I  shall  repeat  it  again 
tonight— although    going    into    a    litt;le 
more  detail;  and  I  shall  repeat  it  again 
and   again   across  the  country  in  the 
months  ahead.    The  policy  of  the  John- 
son administration  in  regard  to  the  uni- 


lateral war  being  conducted  by  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam  must  be 
stopped;  and  the  only  force  that  can 
stop  it  is  American  public  opinion.  I 
am  satisfied  that  American  public  opin- 
ion will  stop  it.  if  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration makes  it  necessary  for  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  to  stop  it. 

We  had  a  littie  inkling  of  the  latent 
public  opinion  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  the  McNamara  war  in  South  Vietnam 
in  the  Gallup  poll  which  was  released  in 
the  last  day  or  two.    We  do  not  find  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  waving  the  flag  into  tatters  in 
support  of  the  McNamara  war  in  South 
Vietnam.    As  the  American  people  come 
to  learn  more  about  the  facts— and  such 
facts   have   been   presented    to   me   by 
officers  in  South  Vietnam,  the  testimony 
of  some  of  whom  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record    tonight    before    I    finish    this 
speech— the  American  people  by  increas- 
ing millions  will  join  with  those  of  us 
who  are  saying  to  the  administration. 
"Get  out  of  South  Vietnam.     Let  the 
processes    and    procedures    of   interna- 
tional law  move  in,  and  let  the  United 
States,  on  a  unilateral  basis,  move  out." 
I  point  out  that  the  SEATO  signa- 
tories are  not  giving  us  support.     The 
only  reed  of  international  law  on  which 
we  can  lean  is  the  protocol  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  signatories  to  SEATO 
when  they  signed  the  SEATO  treaty.   We 
have  no  other  possible  right  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  is  not  much  of  a  right 
to  lean  on.     We  joined  all  the  other 
SEATO  signatories  in  entering  into  a 
mutual  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the 
area  of  South  Vietnam  was  an   area, 
of  mutual  concern  and  interest  to  the 
signatories  thereto.    But  let  us  remem- 
ber that  South  Vietnam  itself  is  not  even 
a  member  of  SEATO.    Of  course.  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Thailand, 
the    Philippines.    France,     and    Great 
Britain  are  willing  to  have  the  United 
States  "go  it  alone"— they  always  are. 
We  got  a  little  inkling  from  De  Gaulle, 
when  he  stated  that  he  thinks  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  new  policy  in  that  part 
of  the  world.    But  the  present  gross  in- 
activity   on    the    part    of    our    alleged 
SEATO    allies    raises    the    question    of 
whether  their  security  is  really  at  stake. 
If  they  believed  their  security  to  be  at 
stake,  surely  they  would  be  doing  some- 
thing to  protect  themselves.    Why  is  It 
more  to  our  advantage  than  to  theirs  to 
help  South  Vietnam? 

They  do  not  seem  to  be  concerned 
about  the  fallacious  John  Foster  Dulles 
"domino"  theory,  which  he  imposed  upon 
American  public  policy  some  years  ago, 
and  against  which  I  spoke  out  at  the 
time    It  was  fallacious  then;  it  has  been 
fallacious  ever  since,  and  it  is  fallacious 
now— the  theory  that  if  one  country  in 
that  part  of  the  worid  went  Communist, 
then  like  a  row  of  dominoes,  all  the  rest 
of  them  would  topple,  one  after  another. 
However,  Cambodia  has  already  put  the 
lie  to  that;  and,  as  I  said  in  my  speech 
of  last  Thursday,  other  countries  have 
done  so.  too— including  North  Vietnam. 
Laos     and    Indonesia.     Cambodia    has 
thrown  out  the  U.S.  aid  program.    Cam- 
bodia has  not  gone  Communist  and  its 
Government  has  stated  that  it  does  not 
intend  to.   The  repudiation  of  the  Umted 
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states  by  Cambodia  also  repudiates  the 
Dulles  false  domino  theory. 

Although,  of  course,  we  do  not  like  tp 
face  this  fact,  because  it  is  embarrassin 
the  great  United  States  has  had  its  re 
resentatives  thrown  out  of  Cambodia; 
little  prince  of  Cambodia  told  our  repr  ^ 
sentatives  to  get  out,  or  else  he  would  pi^t 
them  out.  If  the  United  States  had  tried 
to  answer  him  by  insisting  that  its  reii- 
resentatives  remain  there,  the  Unitep 
States  would  have  had  to  answer  h 
^■ith  force;  and  then  the  United  Sta 
would  have  been  in  a  real  fix.  for  then 
would  have  been  charged  that  the  Unit 
States  had  committed  aggression  agai 
the  little  country  of  Cambodia,  who 
Prince  said,  in  effect,  "I  am  fed  up  wi 
the  U.S.  representatives.  Take  your  a 
and  get  out,  and  stay  out." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  h 
been  engaging  in  some  very  strange  oi^ 
erations  in  South  Vietnam.  The  othdr 
day,  so-called  U.S.  military  advisers— bift 
they  were  dressed  in  battle  regalia — wete 
caught,  together  with  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  making  a  raid  on  a  city  inside 
Cambodia,  and  using  fire  bombs.  Th^t 
is  rather  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  pr6- 
fessings  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  la 
humane  country.  We  were  caught  flat- 
footed.  I  have  said,  and  repeat  today, 
that  when  we  can  find  out  the  open- 
tions  of  the  CIA— the  police  state  agen<  y 
that  we  maintain  in  our  country,  in  a 
supposed  democracy,  against  all  ai 
tempts  to  find  out  how  it  operates  in  As|a 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I 
satisfied  that  that  page  of  American 
tory  will  be  disgraceful. 

In  the  past  few  hours  we  find  toe 
United  States  uttering  its  assurances 
that  instructions  have  gone  out  against 
the  use  of  the  fire  bomb.  Why?  Bs- 
cause  they  know  very  well  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  be  caught  using  it,  we  shall  ha'  'e 
fewer  friends  in  the  world  than  we  have 
now  because  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  usually  get  into  tlie 
kind  of  fix  in  which  we  now  are  when  \  re 
follow  a  unilateral  military  course  of  ac- 
tion based  upon  resort  to  the  jungle  law 
of  force  instead  of  the  rule  of  law,  abo|it 
which  the  American  Government  is 
prone  to  prate  and  profess  in  the  cou|i 
cils  of  the  world. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
asking  for  a  squarintj  of  our  practices 
with  our  professions  about  a  rule  of  law. 
We  repudiate  the  rule  of  law  every  tine 
we  resort  to  unilateral  military  force,  as 
we  are  doing  in  "McNamara's  war"  in 
South  Vietnam. 

What  is  my  affirmative  proposal?  J  [y 
affirmative  proposal  is  to  keep  faith  wi  th 
and  to  practice  the  ideals  professed  oy 
our  Republic.  We  claim  to  be  always 
willing  to  resort  to  the  rule  of  law  for  t  le 
settlement  of  any  dispute  that  threate  ns 
the  peace  of  the  world.  But  we  staid 
convicted  of  not  doing  so  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Stai  es 
has  never  asked  for  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
SEATO.  I  wonder  why.  Are  we  afriid 
that  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  coun- 
tries signatory  of  SEATO  would  not  go 
along  with  a  plan  to  try  to  settle  with(  ut 
military  action  the  civil  war  in  Soith 
Vietnam? 
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Are  we  afraid  that  we  could  not  ob- 
tain support  in  such  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
SEATO  signatories  for  a  continuation  of 
America's  support  of  its  puppet  govern- 
ment, which  Vietnam  is?  The  admin- 
istration does  not  like  to  hear  me  say 
that,  but  it  is  true.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  a  puppet  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  brought  into  be- 
ing primarily  through  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  United  States.  We  set  up 
the  Diem  government — a  tyrannical. 
Fascist  type  of  government,  in  which 
human  rights  were  nonexistent — which 
remained  totalitarian  throughout  the 
existence  of  the  Diem  government.  It 
was  not  a  pretty  chapter  in  American 
history. 

Finally  there  was  a  coup.  We  became 
a  little  disillusioned  with  that  puppet. 
So  there  was  a  coup,  and  Diem  was 
overthrown.  Now  we  have  a  new  type 
of  totalitarian  government  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  military  totalitarian  govern- 
ment headed  by  a  military  leader, 
Nguren  Khanh. 

Does  anyone  believe  there  are  any  more 
human  rights  in  South  Vietnam?  Does 
any  Senator  believe  that  South  Vietnam 
is  representative  of  freedom?  Of  course 
not.  It  is  a  straight  military  dictator- 
ship, buttressed  by  15.500  American 
troops  and  $1.5  million  a  day  of  American 
money.  Counting  the  money  that  we 
poured  in  to  help  France  in  that  area  of 
the  world  when  it  was  a  part  of  the 
French  colonial  dynasty — Indochina — 
we  have  spent  more  than  $5.5  billion  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  in  a  useless 
war  in  that  part  of  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  stop.  Some- 
thing tells  me  that  the  American  people 
will  stop  it,  Mr.  McNamara  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I  did  not  see  it.  but  several  Senators 
have  said  today  that  they  saw  an  hour- 
long  television  program  yesterday  show- 
ing a  picture  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Apparently  he  let  his  enthusiasm 
run  away  with  him.  In  the  picture  he 
was  shown  promising  the  South  Viet- 
namese not  only  support  for  a  thousand 
years,  if  necessary,  but  also  leaving  the 
impression  that  we  would  give  them  sup- 
port forever.  By  what  right  did  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  go  over  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  make  any  such  pledge  in  behalf 
of  the  American  people? 

He  had  no  such  right.  The  American 
people  should  answer  him  in  no  imcer- 
tain  terms. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  desires 
my  affirmative  program  in  greater  de- 
tail, if  the  SEATO  countries  under  the 
treaty  do  not  want  to  try  to  reach  some 
kind  of  settlement  in  South  Vietnam  that 
will  bring  to  an  end  this  costly  war,  I 
say  that  the  signature  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  United 
Nations  Charter  places  upon  us  a  clear 
obligation  to  lay  before  the  United  Na- 
tions for  determination  this  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  now  arising  in  south- 
east Asia. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  procedure? 
Of  course,  that  would  be  a  resort  to  the 
rule  of  law.  That  would  honor  the  char- 
ter and  our  signature  thereto.  That 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  call  the 


attention  of  the  world  to  those  coim- 
tries  that  are  willing  to  support  a  rule 
of  law  for  settling  an  issue  that  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  those  coun- 
tries that  are  not.  It  would  take  us 
immediately  out  of  the  latter  class.  It 
would  cleanse  us  immediately  of  the 
great  liability  that  is  now  ours.  We  are 
resorting  to  military  action,  and  by  re- 
sorting to  military  action,  we  are  threat- 
ening the  peace  of  a  part  of  the  world 
that  can  lead  into  a  holocaust  which 
could  spread  around  the  world.  It  would 
be  keeping  faith  with  our  professions 
about  believing  in  resort  to  international 
law  rather  than  the  jungle  law  of  force. 

There  will  be  those,  and  particularly 
the  military  minded  and  pobtically 
minded,  who  believe  that  the  way  to  pay 
respect  to  the  American  flag  is  to  wave 
it  into  tatters.  That  is  no  way  to  re- 
spect the  flag.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  say  that  the  proposal  is  not  practical. 
Of  course  it  is  practical,  for  it  is  always 
practical  to  try  to  practice  one's  coun- 
try's ideals. 

There  is  nothing  practical  about  bend- 
ing a  political  knee  at  the  altar  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  either  domestic  or  in- 
ternational. We  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  wrong  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  followed  a  wrong  pol- 
icy. But  it  is  never  too  late  to  substitute 
right  for  wrong. 

We  have  decided  that  it  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage not  to  call  for  such  a  resort  to 
the  rule  of  law  because  we  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  pro-Western  government 
there,  and  these  other  nations  do  not. 
It  was.  after  all,  a  unilateral  American 
decision  to  support  the  remnant  of  the 
Bao  Dai  regime,  for  it  was  Bao  Dai  who 
chose  Diem  to  take  over,  after  the  French 
failure.  We  came  in  to  support  Diem, 
just  as  the  French  before  us  had  sup- 
ported Bao  Dai. 

I  think  the  Secretary's  first  reason  for 
U.S.  intervention  came  closest  to  being 
the  real  reason,  as  he  set  it  forth  in  his 
unsound  speech  Saturday  night.  He 
said:  "The  Vietnamese  have  asked  our 
help.  We  have  given  it.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  give  it."  The  Government  there 
is  our  protege.  We  have  convinced  our- 
selves that  it  is  important  to  us  for 
prestige  purp>oses.  But  we  have  not 
convinced  South  Vietnam's  nearest 
neighbors  that  it  is  important  for  secu- 
rity reasons. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  make  the  mis- 
take that  Britain.  France,  Belgium.  The 
Netherlands,  and  other  great  colonial 
powers  made  for  centuries.  They  lost 
their  colonial  power.  Great  Britain 
went  broke.  France  went  into  a  great 
economic  decline.  Finally,  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  France  made  it 
clear  to  their  governments  that  they 
wanted  an  end  to  colonial  powers  and 
policies. 

Why  should  we  be  picking  up  the  mis- 
takes of  France  in  Indochina?  For  that 
matter,  why  should  we  be  picking  up  the 
mistakes  of  past  colonial  powers  any- 
where in  the  world? 

Secretary  McNamara  also  gave  us  a 
picture  of  how  hopeless  our  task  is  there. 
In  a  population  of  14  million,  about 
20.000  to  25,000  are  what  he  caDs  "hard- 
core" guerrillas.  But  the  Vietcong  can 
muster  forces  of  60.000  to  80,000  men. 


These  are  the  so-called  Communist 
guerrilla  forces ;  but  they  are  South  Viet- 
namese. We  cannot  show  that  there 
are  in  South  Vietnam  any  foreign  troops 
from  China,  or  any  foreign  troops  from 
Russia,  or  any  foreign  troops  from  North 
Vietnam.  The  only  foreign  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  are  U.S.  troops. 

Mr  President  does  anyone  believe 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  take 
note  of  that  fact?  Do  Senators  think 
that  is  a  great  credit  to  the  United 
States?  Do  they  think  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  shouting  "Hallelujah"  over  the 
rationalization  and  pj-opaganda  of  of- 
ficials of  our  Government  who  are  trying 
to  alibi  McNamara's  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam—and that  we  are  doing  it  to  save 
South  Vietnam  from  communism? 

Mr  President,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
would  not  know  the  difference  between 
communism  and  democracy  if  we  tried 
to  explain  it  to  them— and  they  could 
not  care  less. 

They  can  understand  what  economic 
freedom  is.  They  understand  that  if  the 
seedbeds  of  the  economic  freedom  are 
brought  to  them,  the  plant  of  political 
freedom  will  take  root  and  grow. 

I  am  not  taking  the  position  that  we 
should  do  nothing  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon could  probably  be  persuaded  that 
there  are  sound  economic  projects  we 
should  spend  more  money  on  to  help 
prepare  the  seedbeds  of  economic  free- 
dom than  we  are  now  spending  on  so- 
called  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
But  that  would  be  an  entirely  different 
situation.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  we 
should  beat  communism  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.  Commu- 
nism in  Asia  cannot  be  beaten  with  bul- 
lets. 

The  people  of  southeast  Asia  can  be 
brought  to  the  cause  of  freedom— not 
overnight,  and  it  is  desirable  that  we  not 
tiT  to  do  it  overnight,  but  gradually,  year 
by  year,  as  we  give  assistance  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  economic  seedbeds  of  eco- 
nomic freedom,  out  of  which  will  flower 
political  freedom  in  due  course  of  time. 
The  reason  why  we  need  joint  action 
of  a  peaceful  nature  in  South  Vietnam, 
either  through  SEATO  or  through  the 
United  Nations,  is  that  only  in  such  a 
climate  can  the  seedbeds  of  economic 
freedom  be  developed.     For  want  of  a 
better  descriptive  term,  so  far  as  my  af- 
firmative proposal  to  this  problem  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  a  suggestion  if  SEATO 
should  fail.     But  I  would  not  give  up 
hope  in  SEATO.     I  would  have  great 
hopes  for  SEATO.  because  a  SEATO  con- 
ference would  give  to  De  Gaulle  an  op- 
portunity to  come  forward  and  offer  a 
blueprint,  if  he  has  one.  to  suggest  how 
South  Vietnam  can  be  managed  and  ad- 
ministered without  killing,  how  South 
Vietnam  can  be  managed  and  admin- 
istered on  the  basis  of  a  SEATO  trustee- 
ship, or  something  similar  to  a  trustee- 
ship. 

But  if  that  could  not  be  worked  out, 
Mr.  President,  then,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter descriptive  term,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  believes  we  ought  to  make 
a  grand  attempt  in  the  United  Nations 
to  set  up  some  form  of  a  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  in  South  Vietnam — not 


a  neutral  state  such  as  Laos.    Laos  is 
a  failure,  in  my  judgment.    Laos  is  a 
failure  because  a  mistake  was  made  in 
assuming  that,  by  bringing  the  Commu- 
nists into  roughly  a  third  of  the  seats 
of  goverrunent,  we  would  obtain  coop- 
eration.   At  best,  under  such  a  situation, 
we    might   hope    for   coexistence.    But 
coexistence    is    not    cooperation.      Co- 
existence provides  only  the  channel  and 
the  medium  for  the  Communists  to  seek 
to  undercut,  undermine,  "termite."  and 
take    over.    I    believe    it    is    generally 
agreed  that  the  Laotian  formula  is  not 
a  very  helpful  one.    But  a  United  Na- 
tions   trusteeship    or     quasitrusteeship 
would  be  something  entirely  different. 
If  the  SEATO  proposal  is  not  a  success, 
we   should   make   an  attempt  to  per- 
suade   the   United   Nations   to   assume 
what  I  consider  to  be  its  clear  responsi- 
bility under  the  charter.    Whenever  an 
area   of   the   world   is  threatening  the 
peace,  the  United  Nations  Charter  calls 
UDon  the  members  thereof  to  intervene 
and  seek  to  bring  to  an  end  the  threat 
to  the  peace. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  say  It.  but 
it  is  true,  that  U.S.  unilateral  action  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  United  Nations  approach  to 
the  South  Vietnam  problem. 

So.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Ktonedy  in  the 
chair)    in  a   population  of   14  million, 
about  20,000  to  25.000  are  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  calls  "hardcore"  guer- 
rillas.   But    the    Vietcong    can    muster 
forces  of  60.000  to  80,000.    Against  them, 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  an  army  of 
400,000,  supported,  guided,  and  directed 
by  15.500  American  soldiers.     Moreover. 
South  Vietnam  will  soon,  and  for  the 
first  time,  undertake  military  conscrip- 
tion to  raise  its  forces  to  450,000— the 
payment  of  which,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announces  to  the  world,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  make. 
By  what  authority? 
Since  when  have  we  had  a  foreign 
policy  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  announces,  after  a  mili- 
tary dictator  in  South  Vietnam  says  that 
he  will  institute  conscription,  that  the 
United  States  will  pay  he  bill? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  also  needs  a 
refresher  course  in  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  provided  for  under  the 
Constitution,  which  places  a  check  in 
the  hands  of  Congress  upon  the  Execu- 
tive when  he  proceeds  to  try  to  act 
unilaterally. 

Despite  American  aid  to  this  area, 
which  has  totaled  approximately  $5.5 
billion  since  the  French  first  began  their 
war  in  Indochina,  the  position  of  pro- 
Western  forces  there  has  steadily  deteri- 
orated. By  1961.  it  required  direct  U.S. 
military  participation.  In  the  fall  of 
1963  it  became  worsened  by  the  political 
upheaval.  In  March  of  1964,  Secretary 
McNamara  reports  that  the  situation 
has  "unquestionably  worsened." 

What  he  is  proposing  is  another 
Korean  war  effort,  only  this  time  shorn  of 
United  Nations  backing.  He  is  calling 
for  a  unilateral  American  Korean  war, 
with  the  possibility  constantly  held  out 
of  expanding  the  fighting  into  North 
Vietnam  and  even  into  China  itself. 

The  Secretary  is  quite  mistaken  in 
trying  to  ascribe  this  Asian  policy  to  the 


last  five  Presidents.  President  Roose- 
velt did  not,  as  the  Secretary  claimed, 
"oppose  Japanese  penetration  in  Indo- 
china" for  its  own  sake.  Once  the  Pa- 
cific war  was  upon  us  in  World  War  n, 
we  opposed  anything  Japan  did  that 
aided  its  war  effort  against  the  United 

President  Roosevelt's  position  in 
World  War  II  must  be  measured  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  preparation.  We 
were  out  to  beat  Japan.  That  was  the 
position  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Tlie  Secretary  also  omits  the  basic 
premise  of  President  Truman's  action  in 
Korea:  that  action  was  a  United  Nations 
action.  Its  was  not  a  unilateral  war 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  sup- 
port of  Syngman  Rhee. 

It  was  President  Eisenhower  who 
undertook  unilateral  U.S.  policies  to  try 
to  shore  up  the  remnants  of  the  colonial 
interests  in  southeast  Asia.  Regret- 
tably, Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  pursued  that  unfortunate  and  mis- 
guided effort. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  only  presiding 
over  the  rotten  fruits  of  that  mistake  of 
1954.    He  is  only  trying  to  play  a  losing 
hand  dealt  the  United  States  in  1954. 
The  only  question  is  how  much  he  is 
going  to  bet  on  it.  and  how  much  the 
American  people  are  going  to  lose  before 
we  recognize  our  mistake  and  rectify  it. 
We  are  holding  a  losing  hand.    I  take 
the  position  that  we  should  get  out  of 
that  gambling  game.    We  should  return 
to  a  posture  which  puts  us  in  keeping 
with  our  ideals.    We  should  return  to 
honoring  our  signature  to  the  SEA'TO 
treaty,  to  honoring  our  signature  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter.    That  is  the  af- 
firmative course  of  action  which  I  pre- 
sent tonight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  wish  to  take  a  few  moments  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  cross 
section  account  of  American  public  opin- 
ion from  coast  to  coast,  from  State  to 
State,   and   from    all   segments   of   the 
American  public,  from  American  mili- 
tary officials  in  South  Vietnam — colonels, 
majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants. 

Last  Thursday's  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  show  that  I  spoke  of  the  position 
of  a  high  Marine  military  officer  who  ex- 
pressed great  concern  and  criticism  of 
the  "McNamara  war"  in  South  Vietnam, 
pointing  out  that  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
duct a  war  in  South  Vietnam,  we  should 
conduct   it.    This  high   Marine   officer 
pointed  out  to  me — as  I  reported  last 
Thursday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
which  I  report  again  tonight  as  a  preface 
to  certain  quotations  from  communica- 
tions which  I  have  received  from  these 
officers  and  from  many  Americans  in  all 
stations  of  life— that  the  operation  we 
are  conducting  is  doing  great  damage 
to  the  morale  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  South  Vietnam.     There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.    All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
read  a  cross  section  of  American  mili- 
tary points  of  view,  and  the  letters  I  am 
about  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, pointing  out  that  the  kind  of  opera- 
tion we  are  conducting  does  not  give 
American  military  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam  the  ultimate  in  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  one  thing  to  send 
American  boys  In  the  uniform  of  the 
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American  miUtary  into  xniUtary  dange:  ■ 
zones  to  risk  their  lives  and  defend  th(! 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  order ; 
of  their  superiors,  but  it  is  another  thin  ; 
to  send  them  into  those  danger  zone$ 
without  the  full  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled  as  American  miUtary  men. 

This  Marine  officer  and  other  offlcert 
have  told  me  that,  under  the  kind  of  op^ 
eration  we  are  conducting  in  South  Viet- 
nam we  are  needlessly  risking  the  live^ 
of  American  military-  men  by  sendin*- 
them  into  battle  zones  without  the  pro- 
tection the  American  miUtary  has  t 
power  to  give  them. 

That  practice  should  stop.    No  beer 
tary  of  Defense  can  justify  it.    When  the 
American  people  get  the  facts,  they  wi  ,1 

stop  it  too. 

Mr  President,  these  letters  are  avail- 
able to  the  White  House  for  checking 
on  the  part  of  any  official  it  may  wisi 
to  designate.  It  is  obvious,  as  I  read 
some  of  these  letters— and  I  shall  put 
more  in  the  Record— that  it  would  te 
unfair  for  me  to  put  the  letters  in  with 
the  signatures  attached.  I  know  how  tl  e 
military  works,  and  so  do  other  Senator;. 
I  know  what  would  happen  to  these  mil  - 
tary  men  in  many  instances.  Furthei- 
more,  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  lette:-s 
from  doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  corpora- 
tion presidents  and  vice  presidents,  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  farmers,  and  workers. 
I  am  going  to  place  letters  in  the  Recoud 
which  represent  a  cross  section  of  Ame::- 
ican  public  opinion. 

I  do  not  often  do  this,  but  I  belie' re 
the  American  people  must  be  guarante<id 
their  right  to  petition  their  Government. 
Because  so  much  of   the  press,  whofee 
representatives  sit  in  the  press  galle-y 
of  the  Senate,  and  who.  of  course,  are 
subject  to  the  rulings  of  their  superiors  - 
and  because  their  superiors  for  weejcs 
and    weeks   have    concealed    from    the 
American  people  the  facts  that  have  bei;n 
brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  the  South  Vietnam  issue— I  believe  it 
all  the  more  important  that  the  vie  vs 
of  those  Americans  be  given  the  right 
to  petition,  as  I  am  doing  tonight  by  pre- 
senting a  cross  section  of  the  letters  lor 
the  Congressional  Record.     These  axe 
but  small  segments  of  the  letters  I  have 
received.    I  am  keeping  them  for  otter 
Senators  to  read,  in  a  separate  file  in 
my  office.    Senators  are  welcome  to  colne 
and  read  them. 

I  have  no  intention  of  doing  an  injus- 
tice to  any  person  who  writes  to  me,  by 
disclosing  his  name  without  his  approval. 
I  wish  to  have  the  attention  of  Jhe 
official  reporters  of  the  Senate  for  a  mo- 
ment.    I  do  not  want  the  addresses  i  of 
these  writers  to  be  shown.    I  do  not  wint 
their  names  to  be  shown,  except  in  tht)se 
letters  in  which  I  have  left  intact  the 
names  and  addresses.    There  are  sotne 
letters   in   this   group   with   respect  i  to 
which  it  is  proper  for  me  to  do  thatj    I 
want  the  official  reporters  to  know  t|iat 
I  want  each  letter,  however,  to  show  the 
State — merely    showing    whether    it  I  is 
from    Maryland.    Georgia,    Califoriiia, 
Minnesota,  or  Wisconsin,  for  example. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  the  br0ad 
scope  of  the  petition. 

From  time  to  time  I  shall  add  n^ore 
letters  to  the  Congressional  RecordJ  as 
the  debate  proceeds  from  week  to  week. 
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The  first  is  a  letter  from  a  major  who 
is  located  in  South  Vietnam.    Rewrites: 


Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Stars  and  Stripes  has  given 
full  coverage  to  your  views  relative  to  the 
situation  here  in  Vietnam  and  also  your 
attitude  toward  military  personnel  serving 
In  this  country.  May  I  state  that  within  the 
group  I  am  In  close  professional  association 
your  viewpoint  Is  well  taken.  We  are  en- 
closing a  clip  of  Secretary  McNamara's  speech 
that  appeared  In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  wherein  we  underline  with  dis- 
favor the  forever  aspect  of  troop  service. 
Sincerely, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  Stars  and  Stripes  discussing 
the  speeches  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  myself  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  article 
on  the  speech  made  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  to  which  the  officers  take  ex- 
ception, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point.  ^    ,  - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Morse  Baps  Vietnam  Policy.  Calls 
American    Deaths    Murder 

Washington.— Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  told  the  Senate  Tues- 
day that  "all  of  South  Vietnam  isn't  worth 
the  life  of  a  single  American  boy"  and  called 
the  mounting  list  of  U.S.  troop  fatalities 
there  an  issue  of  "murder." 

Morse  made  this  statement  in  his  second 
speech  of  the  day  on  South  Vietnam.  His 
speech  was  interrupted  once  by  Senator  Er- 
nest Gruening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  who 
called  for  the  Immediate  return  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam,  as  Morse  himself  has  done  in 
a  number  of  recent  speeches. 

Gruening  agreed  with  Morse  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  had  no 
authority  to  commit  the  United  States  to  stay 
on  In  Vietnam. 

Gruening  declared:  "The  time  has  come  to 
reverse  our  policy  of  undertaking  to  defend 
areas  such  as  South  Vietnam  whose  people 
are  so  reluctant  to  defend  themselves.  Let 
us  keep  on,  by  all  means,  supplying  them 
arms.  Let  us  continue  to  give  them  the 
means  If  they  wish  to  use  them.    But  not  our 

men.  ^        ,.       ^ 

"All  troops  should  Immediately  be  relieved 
of  combat  assignments.  All  military  de- 
pendents should  be  returned  at  once.  A  re- 
turn of  the  troops  to  oxir  shores  should  be- 
gin " 

In  his  earlier  speech  Tuesday,  Morse  said 
McNamara  and  the  administration  "should 
be  brought  to  an  accounting  for  the  waste 
of  American  blood  and  American  money  in 
South  Vietnam." 

"There  is  no  Justification  for  killing  a 
single  American  boy."  in  the  military  action 
in  Vietnam,  Morse  said.  "We  have  no  justi- 
fication for  murdering  a  single  American 
boy.    This  issue  has  become  one  of  murder." 

"Where  are  our  allies  while  we  pay  97  per- 
cent of  the  bill  and  spill  American  blood?" 
Morse  demanded.  He  also  asked  why  the 
United  States  is  using  conventional  forces  in 
Vietnam  when,  If  war  should  come,  "it  will 
be  a  nuclear  war." 

Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man  earlier  said  the  United  States  remains 
"utterly  opposed"  to  the  neutralization  of 
Vietnam  at  present. 

Harriman  talked  to  reporters  after  a  closed- 
door  meeting  on  Eastern  European  affairs 
with  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Asked  about  Vietnam,  he  said  he  had  not 
come  to  the  Capitol  to  discuss  that  subject, 
and  said  it  would  not  be  proper  to  discuss  It 


until  after  McNamara  had  returned  from  his 
on-the-spot  sxirvey  of  the  situation  there. 

But  he  added:  "It  is  obvious  that  neutrali- 
zation now  would  simply  mean  a  Communist 
takeover  of  Vietnam  and  we  remain  utterly 
opposed  to  it." 

StrppoET   "Now  and  Forever" — McNamara 

ASSTTRES    VIETS 

Hue,  Republic  or  Vietnam. — Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara,  in  a  speech 
punctuated  by  applause,  Wednesday  prom- 
ised South  Vietnam  full  American  support 
"now  and  forever"  to  fight  Communist  Jnsur- 

gency. 

In  his  firmest  public  commitment  made  to 
Vietnam  in  his  current  tour,  McNamara 
declared  "we  will  supply  now  and  in  the 
future  whatever  economic  aid,  military 
training  and  military  equipment  you  need  to 
defeat  your  enemy,  now  and  forever." 

McNamara's  remarks,  which  were  trans- 
lated to  a  crowd  of  30,000  persons  who  stood 
in  a  heavy  drizzle  to  hear  him.  brought  loud 
cheering. 

McNamara  had  flown  to  this  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Vietnam  earlier  in  the  day  with  U.S. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Vietnamese 
military  strongman  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh 
and  other  officials. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  mostly  responsible 
for  McNamara's  frequent  trips  to  Vietnam— 
the  Communist  Vletcong  guerrillas— were  in 
action  earlier  in  the  week,  American  military 
sources  reported. 

In  an  attack  on  a  Mekong  DelU  outpost 
Tuesday,  the  guerrillas  killed  21  defenders, 
wounded  6  and  captvired  25  weapons.  A 
total  of  15  defenders  were  missing  after  ac- 
tion was  over.    No  guerrilla  casualties  were 

reported.  ,^     j.,^  ^ 

In  Washington,  the  Air  Force  Identified 
Col  Thomas  M.  Hergert  as  the  missing  pilot 
of  a  plane  which  crashed  in  South  Vietnam 
on  Sunday.  The  colonel's  wife  lives  In 
Saigon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  Armour  &  Co.,  which  reads: 

MoNTCLAiR,  N.J.,  March  29.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  C.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  the  only  man  making  any  sense 
out  of  the  Vietnam  situation.  Keep  talking 
and  maybe  someone  will  listen. 

William  C.  Graham, 

Vice  President. 


I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived   from    Saigon,    South    Vietnam, 
which  reads: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  From  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  waste  here  in  Vietnam  and  what 
should  be  done  about  It.  In  my  estimation 
the  biggest  waste  here  Is  that  of  dependents 
living  in  what  Is  supposed  to  be  a  war  area. 
These  dependents  live  here  at  not  only  great 
expense  to  the  Government  but  also  at  my 
personal  expense. 

Previously,  I  have  been  detailed  to  guara 
duty  on  the  dependent's  school  on  my  off- 
duty  time.  I  have  been  Informed  that  from 
now  on  I  will  be  having  this  guard  duty 
during  my  on-duty  time. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  bring  out 
here  is  that  these  people  are  not  only  living 
here  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayer  but 
now  their  safeguarding  Is  putting  an  extra 
burden  on  the  low  ranking  enlisted  man 
and  Interrupting  his  normal  duties  which  I 
am  told  are  very  essential. 

I  was  trained  for  8  months  and  given  a 
top-secret  security  clearance  at  the  Army 
Security  Agency  Training  Center  and  School. 
The  cost  of  this  training  and  clearance,  l 
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was  told,  ran  into  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars Now  It  seems  that  our  mission  here  is 
actually  one  of  minimum  Importance. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  find  out  If  we  as  Amer- 
icans are  here  doing  an  Important  and  use- 
ful job  or  are  we  here  to  give  our  officers  and 
their  dependents  a  luxurious  life  and  at  the 
same  time  train  people  like  myself  to  be  their 

domestic  help.  A,.^r, 

It  was  my  desire  upon  entering  the  Army 
to  do  a  needed  Job  for  my  country,  not  to 
babysit  for  my  so-called  superiors'  children. 
It  appalls  me  to  look  around  and  see  this 

waste.  ,  „„ 

I  would  appreciate  your  correspondence  on 

this  matter. 

I  have  letters  ncl  only  from  colonels, 
majors,  and  captains,  but  I  have  had  a 
most  interesting  one— and  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  put  my  finger  on  it--from 
a  sergeant.  I  may  find  it  before  I  finish 
my  speech.  It  is  highly  critical  of  Mc- 
Namara's war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Little  Rock. 
which  reads: 

Dear  Senator:  I  agree  with  you  100  per- 
cent about  our  boys  being  murdered  In  Viet- 
nam I  do  not  think  the  U.S.  Government 
has  a  moral  right  to  send  my  grandson  into 
such  a  situation  or  any  other  one's  boys. 
The  whole  deal  will  end  up  like  Korea,  so 
let's  get  out  now.  I  hope  you  pour  It  on 
the  ones  responsible  until  you  get  the  United 
States  out. 

Thanks.  

This  is  a  letter  from  New  York,  which 
reads : 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  commend  you 
highly  on  your  statements  concerning  foreign 
aid,  addressed  to  the  Senate  on  March  4, 
1964. 

We  loudly  applaud  your  position  concern- 
ing withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam  and 
your  appeal  for  a  new  appraisal  of  our  south- 
east Asian  policy.  May  your  Influence  grow 
and  affect  other  leaders  In  our  Nation  in 
changing  our  sterile  policy  Involving  contin- 
uous military  aid.  It  Is  our  hope  that  our 
Government  might  soon  come  to  consider 
reasonable  negotiation,  perhaps  neutraliza- 
tion In  Vietnam  and  begin  with  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces. 

Our  best  wishes  to  you  and  congratulations 
on  your  courage  and  fresh  views. 
Yours  very  truly. 

This  is  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
California.    It  reads: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  Just  read  with  In- 
terest the  enclosed  article  relative  to  your 
viewpoint  on  South  Vietnam.  More  power 
to  you. 

In  the  same  paper  I  saw  the  enclosed  pic- 
ture and  article  covering  the  return  of  the 
body  of  this  young — 20  years — soldier.  It's 
heartbreaking  to  say  the  least.  Yet,  he's 
only  one  of  hundreds  already  killed  and 
many  thousands  more  In  the  future  if  we 
continue  such  a  futile  solution. 

Show  this  picture  to  Mr.  McNamara  and 
any  others  who  think  as  he  does  and  ask 
him  to  take  the  place  of  this  youngster's 
parents — for  Just  a  moment  of  reflection. 

Thanks  for  yovir  continued  good  efforts. 
Sincerely, 
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Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  today  of 
making  "vmjustlfled  alibis"  about  the  need 
for  continued  U.S.  military  intervention  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Morse  made  the  charge  on  the  Senate  floor 
while  McNamara  was  briefing  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  America's  mili- 
tary commitment  In  South  Vietnam.  Morse 
Is  a  member  of  the  conmilttee,  but  boy- 
cotted the  briefing. 

McNamara  stirred  a  storm  yesterday  In  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  while  testi- 
fying on  the  need  for  President  Johnson's 
proposed  $3.4  billion  foreign  aid  bill. 

Sources  said  he  told  the  closed  session  that 
the  $1  billion  military  aid  request  in  the  bill 
Is  $400  million  short  of  what  military  lead- 
ers feel  Is  really  needed.  ,    „a 

Morse,  who  favors  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  said  he  would 
reply  on  Monday  to  a  major  speech  Mc- 
Namara Is  scheduled  to  give  tonight  on  Viet- 
nam. 

ONE    BILLION    DOLLAR    LIMIT 


The  administration  asked  $2.4  billion  for 
economic  aid  and  McNamara  said  legisla- 
tive leaders  had  made  It  "crystal  clear"  that 
$1  billion  was  the  limit  for  arms  aid. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
headed  by  Representative  Thomas  E.  Mor- 
gan, Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  couldn't  be- 
lieve their  ears.  Many  said  they  were  shocked 
and  worried — even  "appalled." 

They  urged  McNamara  to  come  up  with  a 
new  figure  that  would  do  the  full  Job.  Later, 
at  the  closed  hearing,  he  said  the  "optimum" 
or  best  amount  would  be  $1.4  billion.  But 
he  said  the  administration  still  was  request- 
ing only  $1  billion  and  was  studying  ways  to 
meet  the  deficiencies. 

NARROW    margin 

Representative  William  S.  Broomfield,  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan,  said:  "Certainly,  the 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  be  working  on  a 
narrow  margin  with  16,000  American  boys  In 
Vietnam." 

Representative  William  S.  Mailliard,  Re- 
publican, of  California,  commented  angrUy, 
"What  do  we  have  to  do — wait  until  after 
the  election?" 

Representative  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  said  McNamara  had 
a  duty  to  report  to  Congress  what  was  really 
needed  "even  If  we  don't  listen." 

McNamara  said  he  had  warned  Congress 
last  year  about  the  adverse  effects  of  cuts  in 
military  aid  but  It  didn't  do  any  good.  The 
lawmakers  slashed  his  request  last  year  by 
$405  million  to  a  final  total  of  $1  billion. 

McNamara  said  the  slash  last  year  caused 
"absolute  chaos"  In  arms  assistance  plan- 
ning and  millions  of  war  Items  had  to  be  can- 
celed. 

To  avoid  that  happening,  he  said,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  ask  this  year  for 
only  what  It  thought  Congress  would  vote. 

Los  Angeles  Soldier  Hero  Home  to 
Last  Rest 


"The  letter  was  to  my  mother  and  lather. 

"We  were  so  looking  forward  to  Frank's 
coming  home  on  leave.  He  was  halfway 
around  the  world — and  this  had  to  happen. 

"Now,  he  is  coming  home  to  rest." 

Rosary  for  Frank  Holguln,  son  of  Modesto 
and  Anita  Holguln,  will  be  recited  at  7  pjn., 
Monday,  at  the  Pierce  Brothers  Mortiiary  In 
Santa  Monica,  1307  Seventh  Street. 

Requiem  mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10:30 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  at  St.  Sebastian  Church  in 
West  Los  Angeles.  Interment  with  full  mili- 
tary honors  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery. 

That    letter    was    from    Huntington 

Park,    Calif.      This    one    is    from    Los 

Angeles:  „„  ,„„^ 

March  26. 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Permit  a  resident  of 
another  State  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
forthright  statements  regarding  our  position 
In  South  Vietnam. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  we  should 
get  out — and  completely — of  that  unhappy 
country. 

This  war  Is  not  In  our  national  Interest 
and  our  Involvement  only  threatens  a  larger 
world  confilct. 

I  hope  you  are  able  to  v?in  backing  for  your 
position.  Opposition  voices  to  our  military 
adventures  seem  lost  In  the  Government 
these  days — and  you  are  Indeed  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  courage  and  foresight. 
Sincerely  yours, 

This  is  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Oregon: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  Just  want  to  let  you 
know  I  fully  agree  with  your  stand  on  South 
Vietnam,  and  on  the  entire  foreign-aid 
program. 

I  have  suspicions  that  many  higher  ups 
In  the  present  administration,  possibly  even 
the  President,  are  now  preparing  the  public 
for  ovir  actual  participation  In  the  fighUng 
In  South  Vietnam  soon  after  the  election. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American.  It 
Is  foolish  to  think  that  China  can  possibly 
offer  a  military  threat  to  the  United  States 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Our  entire  foreign-aid  program  Is  the 
greatest  fiasco  the  world  has  ever  seen— pos- 
sibly a  little  real  help  to  a  few  deserving,  but 
for  the  most  part  an  encoviragement  of  dic- 
tators, bribery,  despotism,  and  discourage- 
ment of  real  progress.  We  have  not  gained 
a  single  friend  and  have  turned  many  against 
us. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 


"McNamara  'Alibis'  ok  Vietnam  Not 
Justified  ' ' — Morse 
Washington,   March   26.— Senator  Watns 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  accused  Defense 


(By  Harry  Tessel) 

Pfc.  Frank  J.  Holguln,  20,  came  home  from 
Vietnam  today — to  rest  forever  In  a  soldier's 
grave. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stephen  AUes  wrote 
his  family:  "Your  son  served  his  Nation  with 
courage  and  honor." 

Frank's  grieving  mother,  Mrs.  Anita  Hol- 
guln, said:  "Today,  my  son.  Tomorrow, 
someone  else's.  My  heart  goes  out  to  all 
the  other  mothers." 

Her  son  was  born  In  West  Los  Angeles  and 
was  raised  at  the  famUy  home.  11747  Darling- 
ton Avenue. 

He  was  a  tallgunner  In  an  Army  helicopter 
shot  down  by  enemy  gunfire  on  March  15. 

Frank's  sister.  Mrs.  Norma  Arujo.  31,  told 
the  Herald-Examiner: 

"It  was  especially  heartbreaking  because 
we  got  a  letter  from  Prank  the  day  after  re- 
ceiving word  he  was  killed. 


I  have  been  advised  today  by  one  of 
the  leading  correspondents  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  a  subtle  move  at  the  Pentagon 
directed  toward  getting  into  South  Viet- 
nam, by  the  use  of  American  guerriUa 
fighters,  by  one  pretext  or  another.  The 
Pentagon  denies  it. 

I  serve  notice  on  the  Pentagon  through 
this  speech  that  I  have  received  this  in- 
formation from  sources  that  I  think  are 
sufficiently  reliable  so  that  I  intend  to 
watchdog  the  Pentagon  day  by  day  for  a 
constant  check  on  Its  maneuvers.  I 
warn  the  Pentagon  that  I  would  not  ad- 
vise it  to  engage  in  any  secret  maneuvers 
which  would  send  American  guerrilla 
fighters  into  South  Vietnam. 
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The  next  letter  Is  from  Portland,  Oreg. 

March  25. 1964 

Senator  Watne  Morse. 

17  S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  I  agree  with  yoa 
re  your  views  on  Rusk.  He  is  worse  thaa 
McCarthy  ever  was. 

There-8  already  been  too  many  America  a 
boys  killed  in  Vietnam;  and  for  what? 

Keep  up  your  good  work  on  trying  to  g^t 
foreign  aid  reduced. 

I  can't  see  where  foreign  aid  has  made 
kept  us  any  allies:  the  one  thing  it  has  dode 
is  ?o  tax  the  American  people  for  more  thajn 
they  should  be  taxed. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Washingtoji. 

D  C  • 

Mrs.  Miriam  Levin, 

March  28, 1964 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you.  tha^ 
you^nk  you.  for  the  speech  7°^  gave  In 
ISe  senate  on  March  25.  calling  for  the  wit  - 
dxawal  of  our  troops  from  Vietnam.  Y^u 
made  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 

Enclosed  is  p  letter  I  sent  to  my  Senato-s. 
CongJSr^an.  the  President,  andnewspapers. 

Good  luck  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 

With  sincere  good  wishes.    ^^^^^^^ 
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Mrs.  Miriam  Levin, 

March  28,  1964 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C.  ,♦*„„ 

DEAR  PREsn>ENT  JOHNSON:  I  ^m  ^rltfeg 
to  ask  vou  to  use  all  your  Influence  to  see 
Tn  It  that  there  is  an  Immediate  withdrawal 
S  oui  mlUt^y  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 
I  have  seen  on  the  television  screen  pic- 
tures of  napalm  bombs  which  come  frbm 
our  country"^  being  used  to  burn  out  any 
village  m  which  they  suspect  g^e^Ulas  may 
;l  hfdlng.  in  addition  to  napalm,  we  sup  y 
a  phosphorous  explosive,  fired  f^?"^  ^^"""^ 
and  also  from  fighter  bombers  which  erupts 
fn^a  white°  cloud,  burning  through  ev^  ry- 
thing  it  touches.  I  protest  this  brutalty 
and  killing  because  It  Is  wrong  and  ihls 
kmd  of  hJrror  has  never  solved  any  prob- 
ipms  and  does  not  win  a  war. 

Just   why   are   we   there?     Does   Vieti^am 
belong  to  us?     It  Is  not  possible  that  t^ere 
is  a  legitimate  revolution  of  the  people  gclng 
on  there.     The  Government  now  In  South 
Vietnam  was  not  elected  by  the  people  ind 
does    not   represent   them.      South    Vietnam 
has  known  nothing  but  tyranny  for  the  last 
10  years    yet  we  Insist  on  a  policy  of  ron- 
interference   In  everything  but  fighting 
Are    we    killing   women    and    children 
contain  China?     Is  this  the  reason  we 
being  so  immoral?    Rotten  means  never  |us 
tlfled  any  ends  and  we  will  lose  moral  lea  ler 
ship  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  we  continue 
a  senseless  war. 

A  negotiated  settlement  by  all  coun  xles 
concerned  Is  the  best  solution,  and  this 
negotiation  cannot  be  settled  without  main- 
land China. 

The  American  people  will  support  you 
President  Johnson,  if  you  go  to  them  and 
ask  for  support  for  reconvening  the  Geieva 
powers — the  countries.  Including  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  which  settled  the 
French  Indochina  war  in  1954.  to  plan  the 
demilitarization  and  neutralization  of  the 
whole  Boutheaxt  Asia  area. 

With  sincere  good  wishes.  ^ 

MxmiAM  LzvtN 


March  30 


The  next  letter  is  from  New  Milford, 
N.J.: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  for  your  con- 
tlnuing  criticism  of  our  Involvement  In  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam. 

Your  words  "close  to  aggression"  seemed 
particularly  appropriate  because  I  feel  that 
many  people  (American  and  otherwise)  feel 
that  we  are  continuing  where  the  French 

^^?n°my  opinion  our  actions  In  Vietnam 
represent  antlcommunlsm  at  Ita  most  hys- 
terical extreme.  If  there  were  clear-cut  is- 
sues of  right  and  wrong  there  might  be  some 
justlflcaUons  for  our  tremendous  expendi- 
tures in  money,  materials  and  blood. 

I  for  one,  object  to  American  partlclpa- 
tloA  in  the  bombing  of  viUaegs  and  Jungles 
because  they  are  labeled  "Conununlst  con- 
trolled." _       .  „„, 

The  people  of  Vietnam  have  suffered  war 

^^u'r'^ffforts  should  be  exerted  toward  ceas- 
ing the  conflict  and  not  attempting  to  ac- 
complish total  victory. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  on  this  subject. 
sir.    YOU  have  the  support  of  many  people. 

Thamk  you. 

Very  truly  yours.  

p  S  — I  have  submitted  a  letter  which  wlU 
be  published  in  our  local  Bergen  County 
newspaper  advocating  support  for  your  po- 
sition. 

Thank  you. 

The  next  letter  is  from  San  Antonio, 

'^®*-*  MARCH  23. 1964. 

DEAR  SENATOR  MoRSEt  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  stand  on  the  matter  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  telling  the  world  what 
the  United  States  will  do  In  Vietnam  or  any 

other  place.  ...*.*. 

We  think  It  Is  time  the  U.S.  Senate  starts 
running  the  country  again  a^d  not  g^ve 
over  all  their  authority  to  the  President,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  State  Department. 

Thank  you  for  the  consideration.  I  hope 
you  see  it  my  way. 


The  next  letter  is  from  Los  Angeles. 

^^^^^•-  March   24.   1964. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Wayne  Morse  :  I  Congratu- 
late you  for  your  urging  to  withdraw  our 
boys  from  Vietnam,  and  I  hope  you  11  keep 
on  working  until  they  come   home. 


to 
are 


The  next  letter  is  from  California: 

March  25,  1964. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  sanity  and  realism  In  your 
today's  foreign  policy  speech,  pertaining  to 
Cuba  Panama,  and  Vietnam  will  inevitably 
touch  off  a  flood  of  hateful  repercussions 
aealnst  you  from  the  war  hawks'  quarters. 
Because  of  it.  as  my  own  "rebuttel"  to  those 
almost  certain  attacks  on  you,  I  am  herewith 
registering  my  own  reaction  to  what  you 
said  and  telling  you  of  my  ahnost  complete 
agreement  with  the  views  you  so  eloquenUy 
and  forcefully  expressed. 

The  point  on  which  we  differ  is  that  of 
Vietnam,  situated  on  another  continent  than 
ours  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Everyone  conversant  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  Is  fully  aware  that  we  are  not 
there  for  defense  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  protect  the  selfish  InteresU  of  greedy  cor- 
porations and  individuals  who  seem  to  think 
that   they   have  a  natural   right  to  spread 


themselves,  like  a  gigantic  octopus,  over  the 
entire  earth. 

In  my  opinion.  aU  American  Uoops  and 
their  equipment  should  be  promptly  re- 
moved from  Asia,  and  its  people  henceforth 
be  left  to  flght  to  a  finish  their  own  Internal 
affairs,  without  our  unsolicited  and  unap- 
preciated  so-called    assistance. 

I  expressed  this  opinion  in  a  letter  to 
President  Johnson  Just  the  other  day,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  herewith  being  enclosed  to  your- 

self. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Minnesota: 
Senator  William  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  My  heartiest  congratula- 
tions on  your  stand  on  Cuba  and  Panama. 
We  need  more  men  like  you  in  the  Senate 
and  House  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
what  is  clearly  right  and  which  has  been  a 
shame  in  our  foreign  relations  for  too  many 
years.  Your  numbers  are  growing  and  I 
have  been  pleased  when  I  wrote  to  other 
representatives  In  Congress,  such  as  Sena- 
tor McGovERN,  of  South  Dakota,  to  find 
that  their  favorable  maU  far  outweighed 
the  unfavorable. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  your  stand  is 
that  you  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  I  mean 
in  regard  to  our  policy  on  Vietnam.     There 
is  a  general  opinion  that  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam    would    occasion     a    great    outcry 
among     the     American     people.       Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.    The  only 
people  who  are  Interested  In  maintaining  the 
war   in  Vietnam   are  the  industrialists  and 
munition  makers  who  are  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest and  a  few  politicians  who  are  keeping 
themselves    in    office    by    fooling    the    public 
into  believing  that  we  are  wanted  and  are 
necessary  there.     The  American  people  gen- 
erally are  sick  and  tired  of  our  being  In  one 
perpetual  war  some  place  or  other  and  main- 
taining  a  huge  army  that  is  expensive,  com- 
pletely  unnecessary   and   a   disgrace   to   the 
world.     The  only   outcry   you  are   going  to 
hear  is  from  the  boys  in  service  who,  If  this 
outrage  of  compulsory  military  tralnlning  is 
not  soon  stopped,  are  going  to  rise  up  In 
wrath  and  make  the  present  Negro  uprising 
look  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic.     I  have  a 
son  who  was  drafted  last  May  and  he  tells  me 
that  resentment  among  draftees  Is  a  hundred 
percent    and    that    the   young   men   of    this 
country  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  told  they 
must  suffer  and  die  for  a  freedom  that  they 
themselves    have    been    denied.     The    reason 
why  you  fellows  in  Congress  do  not  hear  more 
about  this  is  because  the  public  has  been 
arm  twisted  into  believing  that  any  report 
against  it  Just  leads  to  further  harassment 
of  the  fellow  who  has  been  drafted  by  threate 
of  fines  and  imprisonment.     All  right,  if  we 
live  in  a  free  country  and  if  we  cannot  ap- 
peal to  our  elected  representatives  without 
being  called  malingerers.   Communists,  fel- 
low travelers,  and  dupes  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  then  it's  about  time  some  of  us 
got  up  on  our  own  two  feet  and  told  the 
world  we  have  become  exactly  what  we  are 
supposed  to  be  fighting  against.     I.  person- 
ally  do  not  see  much  difference  between  be- 
ing dictated   to   from   Washington   or   Mos- 
cow.    And  this,  by  the  way.  is  exactly  what 
the  Communists  have  always  predicted  for 

us. 

If  there  Is  anything  to  the  rumor  that  you 
may  be  a  future  Secretary  of  State  it  would 
be  a  move  In  the  right  direction.  What  we 
have  there  now  and  what  we  have  had  for 
the  past  three  administrations  Is  what  has 
led  us  Into  the  present  mess  we  are  in.  K 
the  President  could  be  assured  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  a  change  there  and  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the   voting   public   I  am   sure  he 
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would  make  that  change.     As  a  former  Re- 
publican I  can  speak  for  myself  and  ma^y 
others  who  have  left  the  party  of  the  far 
rleht      As    matters    stand    now.     President 
Johnson    is    very    popular.     The    shoutings 
of  the  Goldwaters.  Rockefellers,  and  Nixons 
nrtll  avail  them  nothing.     It's  a  lot  of  noUe 
^d  that's  all.     The  voices  of  the  men  like 
senator  Morse,  Senator  McGovern.  and  Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD,  and  now  your  own.  are  the 
voices   the   voters   will   be   listening   to  be- 
tween now  and  November.     This  town  I  live 
m  is  an  old  Republican  stronghold.  It  went 
Republican  along  with  Maine  and  Vermont  In 
1936   yet  today  I  hear  much  praise  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.     I  heard  a  man  who  has  voted 
Republican   all   his  life   say   last    week   that 
what  we  needed  In  Congress  right  now  is  a 
few  like  Senator  Morse.     Johnson  Is  far  more 
popular  here  than  Kennedy  ever  was      His 
beeches  on  peace  have  been  very  well  re- 
ceived    The  American  people  long  for  peace 
and  it  is  the  American  people  who  are  going 
to  elect  a  President  next  fall,  not  the  muni- 
tion makers. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ators Morse  and  Mansfield.     McGovern  al- 
ready knows  what  I  think,  so  do  the  two  U.S. 
Senators  from  Minnesota,  who  are  fine  men 
and  could  be  in  far  higher  posts  In  the  Gov- 
ernment than  they  are  now.     I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  all  you  fellows  need  down  there  in 
Washington  Is  a  few  letters  like  this  to  as- 
su  e  you   that  the  American  people  In   the 
vast  majority  are  with  you  In  speeches  like 
you   made    yesterday.     The    Government    In 
Washington  has  lost  touch  with  the  people. 
When  I   tell  my   neighbors  and   friends   to 
write  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
they  shrink  away  and  say  that  It  won't  do  any 
good  anyway,  that  you  will  do  Just  as  you 
please.    I  know  that  that  Is  not  true.     How 
can  you  represent  us  If  you  do  not  know 
what  we  think?    Why.  If  we  really  live  In  a 
free  count  y.  have  we  no  right  to  make  our 
wishes   known?     If   we    have   come   to   this, 
then   I,   for    one,    am    ready    to    l*ve.     My 
ancestors  pioneered  and  fought  and  died  for 
this  country.     If   I   cannot    now   make   my 
voice  heard,  if  I  am  to  be  called  names  be- 
cause I  do  not  go  along  with  the  deadly  con- 
formity of  the  average  citizen,  then  I  will 
pack  up  and  go  to  Canada  or  some  other 
'place  where  a  citizen  has  not  only  a  right. 
but  a  duty  to  speak  out. 

As  for  you.  and  the  men  like  you  In  Con- 
g  ess,  keep  on  with  your  views  and  your 
speeches;  If  the  people  must  be  led,  let  them 
be  led  right.  And  you  are  right.  You  are 
right  on  Panama  and  on  Cuba.  You  could 
be  even  more  right  on  Vietnam.  Why  put  off 
the  inevitable — as  we  have  done  In  Cuba 
and  Panama?  Let's  face  it  now  and  by  the 
time  November  rolls  around  there  will  be  so 
many  other  things  to  think  about  that  Viet- 
nam will  be  forgotten. 
Sincerely  yours. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Illinois: 

March  26.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse: 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  your  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam.  I 
Just  heard  Edward  P.  Morgan  conunent  on 
your  speech  to  the  effect  that  It  amounts  to 
aggression  what  our  Government  Is  doing  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  we  should  get  out 
of  there. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you. 
Most  respectively. 


PS.— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  speech. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Florida: 
Hon  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moan:   I  wish  to  take  this 
occasion  to  thank  you  and  congratulaU  you 
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for  your  statements  of  March  11  in  re  South 
Vietnam  and  our  foreign  relations  situation 

In  general. 

In  my  opinion  you  are  and  have  been  cor- 
rect m  all  of  your  opinions  and  the  American 
people  can  be  glad  there  are  a  few  at  least  In 
our  Congress  who  think  correctly. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Wishing  you  continued  good  health  and 
success  in  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 


The  next  letter  is  from  Michigan: 

March  25. 1964. 
My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  another,  I'm 
sure,  expression  of  appreciation  for  your  fine 
speech  of  March  4  on  foreign  aid  and  Its  rela- 
tion to  South  Vietnam.  Congratulations  and 
more  power  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  next  letter  is  from  New  York: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Let  me  commend  you  on  your 
forthright  and  realistic  stand  with  regards 
to  American  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  yours  is  a  voice  In 
a  wilderness  of  Impractical,  costly  and  dan- 
gerous solutions  to  a  thankless  situation  In 
southeast  Asia. 

I  am  writing  also  to  Senator  Ernest 
Grxiening.  of  Alaska,  who,  like  you.  supports 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam,  and 
to  my  Senators  from  New  York  State  urging 
them  to  support  any  debate,  discussion  or 
legislative  proposal  that  would  cease  the 
bloody  and  meaningless  loss  of  Innocent  ci- 
vilians and  Americans  Uves  In  Vietnam. 
What  price  Is  any  American  victory  If  It 
means  a  possibility  of  greater  mUltary  com- 
mitment, support  of  vmpopular  regimes, 
greater  financial  burdens  and  the  spreading 

of  '^ar?  ,   .  .„ 

As  President  Johnson  so  appropriately 
stated  yesterday  in  his  speech  to  the  AFL- 
CIO.  general  war  Is  Impossible  and  our  ob- 
jective must  be  the  "quest  for  peace."  The 
United  States  shovUd  strive  for  solutions  to 
world  problems  by  action  which  befits  the 
greatest  power  In  the  world.  These  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  brute  force  as  some 
people  so  glibly  and  unthinkingly  suggest. 
Our  approach  must  be  based  on  reason  and 
restraint. 

Your  continued  support  of  a  realistic  pol- 
icy toward  Vietnam  Is  most  Important  in 
our  great  deliberative  assembly  where  the 
marine  callers  and  superpatrlots  so  often 
upset  a  sober  and  reasoned  approach  to  our 
country's  problems. 

Sincerely  yours. 


The  next  is  a  letter  from  Pennsylvania: 

March  16. 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  receive  the  Eu- 
gene Register-Guard  here,  and  were  very 
pleased  to  read  your  forthright  statements 
on  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  I  checked  back  through  the 
New  York  Times  of  about  the  same  period, 
and  am  disappointed  that  they  make  no 
mention  of  your  brave  statements. 

I   am  enclosing  a  second,  stronger  letter 
to  President  Johnson  based  on  political  ar- 
guments.   Thought  It  might  interest  you. 
Sincerely. 


The  PBESIDENT  or  THE  UNnxD  Statis, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  President:  As  In  the  Korean  war. 
we^JJam  stand  "on  the  brink"  In  Vietnam. 

This   was   a    policy   P^^"""'*"^  ,  J^ i^^ 
Fosur  Dulles  and  It  cost  us  heavily  in  Amerl- 


can  lives  and  American  funds.  It  stands  as 
one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  In  history.  Poor 
Mr.  Truman  was  stuck  with  that  war  and 
could  not  figure  out  any  honorable  solution 
short  of  pouring  more  American  boys  and 
more  American  arms  Into  the  caldron. 

The  weight  of  public  protest  dxirlng  the 
Korean  war  encouraged  General  Elsenhow- 
er, then  a  presidential  candidate,  to  promise 
thorough  reevaluation  of  our  policy.  This 
resulted  In  the  end  of  that  conflict. 

Now  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  you 
face  a  somewhat  parallel  situation  In  history. 
By  not  taking  a  bold  and  dramatic  step  to 
stop  the  war  through  negotiation  right  now, 
you  run  the  considerable  risk  of  having  a 
Republican  candidate  ride  into  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency.  Just  as  Mr.  Elsenhower  did. 
(And  let  me  add  that  stopping  the  war  In 
Korea  stands  as  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.) 

I  know  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  this 
possibility,  and  for  that  reason  you  would 
like  to  hold  the  status  quo  in  Vietnam. 
Keeping  Cabot  Lodge  in  Saigon  Is  certainly 
a  good  way  to  operate  In  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  However,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
we  can  keep  this  Issue  "on  Ice"  for  6  months 
and  get  you  safely  elected  before  you  can 
do  a  real  Job  of  reappraisal. 

As  a  Democrat  who  works  at  the  precinct 
level.  It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  me 
to  let  the  Republicans  have  Vietnam  as  an 
Issue  in  November,  whUe  we  fool  around 
with  an  outmoded  foreign  policy  invented  by 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Aside  from  that,  a  dec- 
ade has  passed  since  "brinkmanship"  was  In- 
vented, and  we  may  have  to  face  the  facts 
of  life,  as  Walter  Lippmann  has  stated,  that 
the  whole  world  simply  will  not  necessarily 
conform  to  what  we  would  like  it  to  be. 
With  nuclear  arms  about,  escalation  of  any 
war  Is  a  dangerous  game.  We  may  be  caUed 
upon  to  agree  that  there  Is  room  for  di- 
versity m  the  world  as  Mr.  Kennedy  pointed 

out. 

As  reports  from  the  State  Department  have 
often  appeared  to  be  confiicting  and  con- 
trary to  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  press. 
I  urge  you  to  take  into  consideration  the 
views  of  Senator  Morse,  Senator  Mansfield. 
Senator  Grxtening,  Senator  Bartlett,  and 
others  who  oppose  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  favor  an  honorable  and  peace- 
ful negotiation  by  aU  countries  concerned. 
Sincerely,  

The  next  letter  is  from  New  York: 
Hon.  Senator  Waynx  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator:  Once  again  I  take  the  time 
to  commend  you  for  your  remarks  on  the 
American  press  which  Is  concealing  from 
the  American  people  the  true  facts  as  to 
why  American  boys  are  being  sent  to  their 
death  in  South  Vietnam. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  Senator  GRxnof- 
iNC's  two  speeches  which  you  mentioned  in 
your  remarks  In  Congressional  Record  of 
March  13.     Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


The  next  letter  is  from  Oregon: 

Mabch  13,  1963. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Glad  to  hear  of  your  remarks  In 
the  Senate  re  Vietnam  last  Wednesday.  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  someone  on  your  sUff 
could  send  me  speeches  you  have  made,  and 
any  other  proposals  by  Barti.ett  Gruenino 
or  Mansfield  which  pertain  to  Vietnam.  We 
are  considering  running  an  ad  here,  ana 
need  more  background  information. 

I'm  wondering  If  anyone  of  sUture  has 
made  some  concrete  proposals  on  alternatlTes 
in  Vietnam— the  kind  of  neutralization  we 
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DC. 

I    agree 
He   Is 


wlti 
worse 


The  next  letter  is  from  Portland 

March  25 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington 

Dear  Senator  Morse  : 
re  your  views  on  Rusk. 
McCarthy  ever  was. 

There's  already  been   too  many 
boys  killed  in  Vietnam:  and  for  " 

Keep  up  your  good  work  on  try 
foreign  aid  reduced. 

I  cant  see  where  foreign  aid  has 
kept  us  any  allies;  the  one  thing  It 
is  to  tax  the  American  people  for  - 
they  should  be  taxed. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Oreg. 


1964. 


Am  erica 


whatp 
■ing 


,n 
to  get 


mide,  or 

done 

morfe  than 


Washi]  igton 


The  next  letter  is  from 

■  Mrs.  Miriam  Levin 

March  28, 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moese:    Thank  you 
you   thank  you.  for  the  speech  you 
the  Senate  on  March  25,  calling  for  the 
drawal   of   our   troops   from  Vietnam 
made  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 

Enclosed  is  p  letter  I  sent  to  my 
Congressman,  the  President,  and  n< 

Good  luck  and  keep  up  the  good 

With  sincere  good  wishes, 

Miriam 


'964. 


thank 

^dve  In 

with- 

You 

Sejnators, 
newspapers, 
wcrk. 


Levin. 


1964. 


writing 

to  see 

withdrawal 


sere  en 
corre 
cut 


Vietnam. 

plc- 

from 

any 

guerrillas  may 

supply 

I  irtlllery 

erupts 

every- 

b^-utality 

this 

prob- 


aid 


any 


Mrs.  Miriam  Leviu 
March  28, 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:    I  am 
to  ask  you  to  use  all  your  Influence 
to  It  that  there  Is  an  Immediate  wit* 
of  our  military  forces  from  South 
I  have  seen  on  the  television  - 
tures   of   napalm   bombs  which 
our   country,   being   used   to    burn 
village  in  which  they  suspect  guen 
be  hiding.    In  addition  to  napalm,  we 
a  phosphorous  explosive,  fired  from  i 
and  also  from  fighter  bombers  whlct 
in    a  white   cloud,   burning   through 
thing   It   touches.     I   protest   this   ** 
and    killing   because    It    Is    wrong 
kind  of  horror  has  never  solved 
lems  and  does  not  win  a  war. 

Just   why   are    we    there?     Does 
belong  to  us?     It  Is  not  possible  t 
Is  a  legitimate  revolution  of  the  peop  1 
on  there.     The  Government  now  »* 
Vietnam  was  not  elected  by  the  ] 
does   not  represent  them.     South 
has  known  nothing  but  tyranny  for 
10  years,  yet  we  Insist  on  a  policy 
interference   In  everything  but  *""* 

Are    we    killing   women    and 
contain  China?     Is  this  the  reason 
being  so  Immoral?    Rotten  means 
tlfled  any  ends  and  we  will  lose  mora 
ship  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  If  we 
a  senseless  war. 

A  negotiated  settlement  by  all 
concerned    Is    the    best    solution, 
negotiation  cannot  be  settled  wlthoi  it 
land  China. 

The    American    people    will 
President  Johnson,  If  you   go  to 
ask  for  support  for  reconvening  thi 
powers — the   countries.   Including 
pie's  Republic  of  China,  which  i 
French  Indochina  war  In  1954,  to 
demilitarization    and    neutrallzatloi 
whole  southeast  Asia  area. 

With  sincere  good  wishes. 

Miriam  Levin. 
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The  next  letter  is  from  New  Milford, 
N.J.: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  for  your  con- 
tinuing criticism  of  our  involvement  In  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Your  words  "close  to  aggression"  seemed 
particularly  appropriate  because  I  feel  that 
many  people  (American  and  otherwise)  feel 
that  we  are  continuing  where  the  French 

left  off. 

In  my  opinion  our  actions  in  Vietnam 
represent  antlcommunlsm  at  Its  most  hys- 
terical extreme.  If  there  were  clear-cut  is- 
sues of  right  and  wrong  there  might  be  some 
Justifications  for  oiu-  tremendous  expendi- 
tures In  money,  materials  and  blood. 

I,  for  one,  object  to  American  participa- 
tion In  the  bombing  of  vlllaegs  and  Jungles 
because  they  are  labeled  "Communist  con- 
trolled." „ 

The  people  of  Vietnam  have  suffered  war 

too  long. 

Our  efforts  should  be  exerted  toward  ceas- 
ing the  conflict  and  not  attempting  to  ac- 
complish total  victory. 

Keep  up  yovir  good  work  on  this  subject, 
sir.    You  have  the  support  of  many  people. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P  s.— I  have  submitted  a  letter  which  will 
be  published  in  our  local  Bergen  County 
newspaper  advocating  support  for  your  po- 
sition. 

Thank  you. 

The  next  letter  is  from  San  Antonio, 

^^  March  23, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  stand  on  the  matter  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  telling  the  world  what 
the  United  States  will  do  In  Vietnam  or  any 
other  place. 

We  think  it  Is  time  the  U.S.  Senate  starts 
running  the  country  again  and  not  give 
over  all  their  authority  to  the  President,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  State  Department. 

Thank  you  for  the  consideration.  I  hope 
you  see  it  ray  way.  

The  next  letter  is  from  Los  Angeles. 

^^^^^•'  March   24.   1964. 

Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  I  congratu- 
late you  for  your  urging  to  withdraw  our 
boys  from  Vietnam,  and  I  hope  you'll  keep 
on  working  until  they  come   home. 

The  next  letter  is  from  California: 


qoun  tries 

this 

maln- 


i  nd 


supp  irt   you, 

tiem  and 
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he    Peo- 
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March  25,  1964. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  sanity  and  realism  in  your 
today's  foreign  policy  speech,  pertaining  to 
Cuba  Panama,  and  Vietnam  will  Inevitably 
toucii  off  a  flood  of  hateful  repercussions 
against  you  from  the  war  hawks'  quarters. 
Because  of  it.  as  my  own  "rebuttal"  to  those 
almost  certain  attacks  on  you,  I  am  herewith 
registering  my  own  reaction  to  what  you 
said  and  telling  you  of  my  almost  complete 
agreement  with  the  views  you  so  eloquently 
and  forcefully  expressed. 

The  point  on  which  we  differ  Is  that  of 
Vietnam,  situated  on  another  continent  than 
ours  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Everyone  conversant  with  what  Is  going  on 
In  the  world,  is  fully  aware  that  we  are  not 
there  for  defense  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  protect  the  selflsh  Interests  of  greedy  cor- 
porations and  Individuals  who  seem  to  think 
that  they  have  a  natural   right  to  spread 


themselves,  like  a  gigantic  octopus,  over  the 
entire  earth. 

In  my  opinion,  all  American  troops  and 
their  equipment  should  be  promptly  re- 
moved from  Asia,  and  its  people  henceforth 
be  left  to  flght  to  a  finish  their  own  internal 
affairs,  without  our  unsolicited  and  unap- 
preciated  so-called   assistance. 

I  expressed  this  opinion  in  a  letter  to 
President  Johnson  Just  the  other  day,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  herewith  being  enclosed  to  your- 
self. 

Sincerely  yours, 

The  next  letter  is  from  Minnesota: 
Senator  William  Fulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  My  heartiest  congratula- 
tions on  your  stand  on  Cuba  and  Panama. 
We  need  more  men  like  you  in  the  Senate 
and  House  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
what  is  clearly  right  and  which  has  been  a 
shame  in  our  foreign  relations  for  too  many 
years.  Your  numbers  are  growing  and  I 
have  been  pleased  when  I  wrote  to  other 
representatives  in  Congress,  such  as  Sena- 
tor McGovERN,  of  South  Dakota,  to  find 
that  their  favorable  maU  far  outweighed 
the  unfavorable. 

The  only  thing  vsTong  with  your  stand  Is 
that  you  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  I  mean 
in  regard  to  our  policy  on  Vietnam.     There 
is  a  general  opinion  that  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam    would    occasion     a     great     outcry 
among     the      American      people.       Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.     The  only 
people  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
war    In   Vietnam    are   the   industrialists   and 
munition  makers  who  are  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest and  a  few  politicians  who  are  keeping 
themselves   In   office   by   fooling    the   public 
Into  believing  that  we  are  wanted  and  are 
necessary  there.     The  American  people  gen- 
erally are  sick  and  tired  of  our  being  in  one 
perpetual  war  some  place  or  other  and  main- 
taining a  huge  army  that  is  expensive,  com- 
pletely  unnecessary   and   a   disgrace   to   the 
world.     The   only   outcry   you  are   going  to 
hear  Is  from  the  boys  In  service  who,  If  this 
outrage  of  compulsory  military  tralnlnlng  is 
not  soon  stopped,  are  going  to  rise  up  In 
wrath  and  make  the  present  Negro  uprising 
look  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic.     I  have  a 
son  who  was  drafted  last  May  and  he  tells  me 
that  resentment  among  draftees  Is  a  hundred 
percent    and    that    the    young   men   of    this 
country   are  sick  and  tired  of  being  told  they 
must  suffer  and  die  for  a  freedom  that  they 
themselves   have   been    denied.     The    reason 
why  you  fellows  in  Congress  do  not  hear  more 
about   this   is   because   the  public   has   been 
arm  twisted  into  believing  that  any  report 
against  it  Just  leads  to  further  harassment 
of  the  fellow  who  has  been  drafted  by  threats 
of  fines  and  imprisonment.     All  right.  If  we 
live  in  a  free  country  and  if  we  cannot  ap- 
peal  to  our  elected  representatives  without 
being   called   malingerers,   Communists,   fel- 
low travelers,  and  dupes  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  then  it's  about  time  some  of  us 
got  up  on  our  own  two  feet  and  told  the 
world  we  have  become  exactly  what  we  are 
supposed  to  be  fighting  against.     I,  person- 
ally, do  not  see  much  difference  between  be- 
ing  dictated   to   from   Washington   or   Mos- 
cow.    And  this,  by  the  way,  is  exactly  what 
the  Communists  have  always  predicted  for 

us. 

If  there  Is  anything  to  the  rumor  that  you 
may  be  a  future  Secretary  of  State  It  would 
be  a  move  In  the  right  direction.  What  we 
have  there  now  and  what  we  have  had  for 
the  past  three  administrations  Is  what  has 
led  us  into  the  present  mess  we  are  In.  n 
the  President  could  be  assured  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  a  change  there  and  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  voting  public  I  am  sure  he 


would  make  that  change.  As  a  former  Re- 
publican I  can  speak  for  myself  and  many 
others  who  have  left  the  party  of  the  far 
right.  As  matters  stand  now,  President 
Johnson  is  very  popular.  The  shoutings 
of  the  Goldwaters,  Rockefellers,  and  Nixons 
win  avail  them  nothing.  It's  a  lot  of  noise 
and  that's  all.  The  voices  of  the  men  like 
Senator  Morse,  Senator  McGovern.  and  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  and  now  your  own,  are  the 
voices  the  voters  will  be  listening  to  be- 
tween now  and  November.  This  town  I  live 
in  Is  an  old  Republican  stronghold,  it  went 
Republican  along  with  Maine  and  Vermont  In 
1936,  yet  today  I  hear  much  praise  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  heard  a  man  who  has  voted 
Republican  all  his  life  say  last  week  that 
what  we  needed  in  Congress  right  now  is  a 
few  like  Senator  Morse.  Johnson  is  far  more 
popular  here  than  Kennedy  ever  was.  His 
speeches  on  peace  have  been  very  well  re- 
ceived. The  American  people  long  for  peace 
and  it  is  the  American  people  who  are  going 
to  elect  a  President  next  fall,  not  the  muni- 
tion makers. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ators Morse  and  Mansfield.     McGovern  al- 
ready knows  what  I  think,  so  do  the  two  U.S. 
Senators  from  Minnesota,  who  are  fine  men 
and  could  be  in  far  higher  posts  In  the  Gov- 
ernment than  they  are  now.     I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  all  you  fellows  need  down  there  in 
Washington  Is  a  few  letters  like  this  to  as- 
su  e   you   that  the   American  people   In   the 
vast  majority  are  with  you  In  speeches  like 
you    made    yesterday.     The    Government    in 
Washington  has  lost  touch  with  the  people. 
When   I    tell   my    neighbors   and   friends   to 
write  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
they  shrink  away  and  say  that  it  won't  do  any 
good  anyway,  that  you  will  do  Just  as  you 
please.     I  know  that  that  Is  not  true.     How 
can   you   represent   us   if   you   do  not   know 
what  we  think?    Why.  If  we  really  live  in  a 
free  count  y,  have  we  no  right  to  make  our 
wishes   known?     If   we    have   come    to   this, 
then    I,    for    one,    am    ready    to    leave.     My 
ancestors  pioneered  and  fought  and  died  for 
this    country.     If    I    cannot    now    make    my 
voice  heard,  If  I  am  to  be  called  names  be- 
cause I  do  not  go  along  with  the  deadly  con- 
formity of  the  average  citizen,  then   I  will 
pack   up   and   go  to   Canada   or   some   other 
place  where  a  citizen  has  not  only  a  right, 
but  a  duty  to  speak  out. 

As  for  you,  and  the  men  like  you  In  Con- 
gess,  keep  on  with  your  views  and  your 
speeches;  If  the  people  must  be  led,  let  them 
be  led  right.  And  you  are  right.  You  are 
right  on  Panama  and  on  Cuba.  You  could 
be  even  more  right  on  Vietnam.  Why  put  off 
the  inevitable — as  we  have  done  In  Cuba 
and  Panama?  Let's  face  It  now  and  by  the 
time  November  rolls  around  there  will  be  so 
many  other  things  to  think  about  that  Viet- 
nam will  be  forgotten. 
Sincerely   yours, 

The  next  letter  is  from  Illinois: 

March  26,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsi: 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  your  courageous  stand  on  Vietnam.  I 
)ust  heard  Edward  P.  Morgan  comment  on 
your  speech  to  the  effect  that  It  amounts  to 
aggression  what  our  Government  Is  doing  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  we  should  get  out 
of  there. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you. 
Most  respectively, 

P.S.— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  speech. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Florida: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  take  this 
occasion  to  thank  you  and  congratulate  you 


for  your  statements  of  March  11  In  re  South 
Vietnam  and  our  foreign  relations  situation 
in  general. 

In  my  opinion  you  are  and  have  been  cor- 
rect in  all  of  your  opinions  and  the  American 
people  can  be  glad  there  are  a  few  at  least  In 
our  Congress  who  think  correctly. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Wishing   you   continued   good   health  and 
success  In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

The  next  letter  is  from  Michigan: 

March  25. 1964. 
My  Dear  Senator  Morse;  Just  another,  I'm 
sure,  expression  of  appreciation  for  your  fine 
speech  of  March  4  on  foreign  aid  and  Its  rela- 
tion to  South  Vietnam.  Congratulations  and 
more  power  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  next  letter  is  from  New  York: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Let  me  commend  you  on  your 
forthright  and  realistic  stand  with  regards 
to  American  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  yours  Is  a  voice  in 
a  wilderness  of  impractical,  costly  and  dan- 
gerous solutions  to  a  thankless  situation  In 
southeast  Asia. 

I  am  writing  also  to  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening,  of  Alaska,  who.  like  you.  supports 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam,  and 
to  my  Senators  from  New  York  State  urging 
them  to  support  any  debate,  discussion  or 
legislative  proposal  that  would  cease  the 
bloody  and  meaningless  loss  of  innocent  ci- 
vilians and  Americans  Lives  in  Vietnam. 
What  price  is  any  American  victory  if  It 
means  a  possibility  of  greater  mUitary  com- 
mitment, support  of  xmpopular  regimes, 
greater  financial  burdens  and  the  spreading 
of  war? 

As  President  Johnson  so  appropriately 
stated  yesterday  in  his  speech  to  the  AFL- 
CIO,  general  war  Is  impossible  and  our  ob- 
jective must  be  the  "quest  for  peace."  The 
United  States  should  strive  for  solutions  to 
world  problems  by  action  which  befits  the 
greatest  power  In  the  world.  These  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  brute  force  as  some 
people  BO  glibly  and  unthinkingly  suggest. 
Our  approach  must  be  based  on  reason  and 
restraint. 

Your  continued  support  of  a  realistic  pol- 
icy toward  Vietnam  Is  most  Important  In 
our  great  deliberative  assembly  where  the 
marine  callers  and  superpatrlots  so  often 
upset  a  sober  and  reasoned  approach  to  our 
country's  problems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Pennsylvania: 

March  16. 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  receive  the  Eu- 
gene Register-Guard  here,  and  were  very 
pleased  to  read  your  forthright  statements 
on  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  I  checked  back  through  the 
New  York  Times  of  about  the  same  period, 
and  am  disappointed  that  they  make  no 
mention  of  your  brave  statements. 

I   am   enclosing  a   second,  stronger  letter 
to  President  Johnson  based  on  political  ar- 
guments.   Thought  it  might  interest  you. 
Sincerely, 


CX- 
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The  President  of  the  Untted  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  in  the  Korean  war, 
we  again  stand  "on  the  brink"  In  Vietnam. 

This   was   a   policy   promulgated  by   John 
Foster  Dulles  and  It  cost  us  heavUy  In  Ameri- 


can Uvea  and  American  funds.  It  stands  as 
one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  In  history.  Poor 
Mr.  Truman  was  stuck  with  that  war  and 
could  not  figure  out  any  honorable  solution 
short  of  pouring  more  American  boys  and 
more  American  arms  Into  the  caldron. 

The  weight  of  public  protest  during  the 
Korean  war  encouraged  General  Elsenhow- 
er, then  a  presidential  candidate,  to  promise 
thorough  reevaluatlon  of  our  policy.  This 
resulted  in  the  end  of  that  conflict. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
face  a  somewhat  parallel  situation  In  history. 
By  not  taking  a  bold  and  dramatic  step  to 
stop  the  war  through  negotiation  right  now, 
you  run  the  considerable  risk  of  having  a 
Republican  candidate  ride  into  the  Office  of 
the  Presidency,  Just  as  Mr.  Elsenhower  did. 
(And  let  me  add  that  stopping  the  war  in 
Korea  stands  as  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.) 

I  know  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  this 
possibility,  and  for  that  reason  you  would 
like  to  hold  the  status  quo  in  Vietnam. 
Keeping  Cabot  Lodge  In  Saigon  is  certainly 
a  good  way  to  operate  in  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  However,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
we  can  keep  this  issue  "on  Ice"  for  6  months 
and  get  you  safely  elected  before  you  can 
do  a  real  Job  of  reappraisal. 

As  a  Democrat  who  works  at  the  precinct 
level.  It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  me 
to  let  the  Republicans  have  Vietnam  as  an 
Issue  In  November,  while  we  fool  around 
with  an  outmoded  foreign  policy  Invented  by 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Aside  from  that,  a  dec- 
ade has  passed  since  "brinkmanship"  was  in- 
vented, and  we  may  have  to  face  the  facts 
of  life,  as  Walter  Llppmann  has  stated,  that 
the  whole  world  simply  will  not  necessarily 
conform  to  what  we  would  like  it  to  be. 
With  nuclear  arms  about,  escalation  of  any 
war  is  a  dangerous  game.  We  may  be  called 
upon  to  agree  that  there  Is  room  for  di- 
versity in  the  world  as  Mr.  Kennedy  pointed 
out. 

As  reports  from  the  State  Department  have 
often  appeared  to  be  conflicting  and  con- 
trary to  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  press. 
I  urge  you  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
views  of  Senator  Morse.  Senator  Mansfield, 
Senator  Gruening,  Senator  Bahtlett,  and 
others  who  oppose  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  favor  an  honorable  and  peace- 
ful negotiation  by  all  countries  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

The  next  letter  is  from  New  York: 
Hon.  Senator  Waynk  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Once  a^ln  I  take  the  time 
to  commend  you  for  your  remarks  on  the 
American  press  which  Is  concealing  from 
the  American  p>eople  the  true  facts  as  to 
why  American  boys  are  being  sent  to  their 
death  In  South  Vietnam.  

Please  send  me  copies  of  Senator  Gbuiw- 
iNGs  two  speeches  which  you  mentioned  in 
your  remarks   in  Congressional   Record  of 
March  13.     Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

The  next  letter  is  from  Oregon: 
I  March  13,  1963. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Glad  to  hear  of  your  remarks  In 
the  Senate  re  Vietnam  last  Wednesday.  I 
would  appreciate  It  If  someone  on  your  staff 
could  send  me  speeches  you  have  made,  and 
any  other  proposals  by  Bartlett.  Gruening, 
or  Mansfield  which  pertain  to  Vietnam.  We 
are  considering  running  an  ad  here,  and 
need  more  background  information. 

I'm  wondering  if  anyone  of  stature  has 
made  some  concrete  proposals  on  alternatives 
in  Vietnam— the  kind  of  neutralization  we 
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might  seek.     WhUe  I  tend  to  agree 
In  an  earlier  statement  you  made 
hard  to  see  how  the  populace  co 
much  more  under  communism  than 
under  the  Diem  regime,  I  also  bel 
we  should  look  for  a  solution  that 
mean  surrender,  but  that  wUl  aUow 
opportunity  for  nonmllitary  aid  —'' 
We  cant  force  any  people  into  1 
we  may  encourage  growth  In  that 
If  we're  willing  to  work  with  them. 
Bide  by  side.     I'm  afraid  I  have  " 
in  the  Peace  Corps  at  this  point 
than  in  the  Air  Corps. 

Enclosed  is  marred  copy  of  letter 
House  commending  your  position 
they'll  tabulate  it  or  something. 

My  cheers  and  support  for  all 
efforts  In  a  wide  variety  of  ""■'- 
Sincerely, 
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March 
President  LYNDON  B.  Johnson, 
White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.  . 

Dear  Sk:    I  see  my  Senator,  Way^fe 
(I  think  he's  the  greatest,  of 
today  for  withdrawal  of  American 
Vietnam.     I   haven't   seen   his   s™ 
dont  know  what  alternatives  he 
but  surely  we  can  be  actively  exi 
sibilltles  for  neutralization  of  the 
haps,  after  our  experience  over  ^ 
And  our  way  to  a  better  solution 
international  controls. 

Sxirely  such  a  settlement  would 
best  interests.    Continued  spending 
lean  lives  in  support  of  a  dlctatofs 
terly  distasteful  to  most  of  us.  seen 
waste.     We,  who  are  Interested  in 
peace  in  the  world,  and  putting 
war.  should  surely  be  Interested 
new  steps  toward  the  building  of 
tlonal  law   and  peacekeeping  -"""' 
this  ugly  situation. 

Then.  too.  it  is  In  peace  that 
tlons  of  democracy  can  best  grow, 
even  the  most   loyal  South  Vie*"' 
learning  much  about  the  real  v 
system  from  either  our  guns  or 
slonal  military  men.    Teachers,  d 
nlclans  and  Peace  Corpsmen  with 
understanding   of   our   civilian    ' 
could  do  far  more  to  help  the 
a  viable  alternative  to  communism 
number  of  napalm  bombs. 

I  have   found  most  of  your 
proposals  to  date.   sir.   sound   anc 
and  I  am  quickly  becoming  an 
supporter.     Our  present  policy  in 
and  the  utterly  repugnant  talk  i 
slon  of  the  north— however,  seems 
out  oj  character.     Our  posture  '■ 
is  winning  none  of  the 
pies  to  our  support.    Here  we  are 
role  of  tyrants,  shoring  up  a 
glme.  and  apparently  seeking  to 
change  rather  than   to  direct  It 
channels. 

We  need   surrender  nothing  in 
We  need  only  look  for  positive  ar  d 
solutions    in    keeping   with    great   ' 
heritage  of  our  own  society. 
Sincerely. 


11    1964. 
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The  next  letter  is  from  Oreg  m 

MaRCI: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  I  congratulate  yj>u 
speech  of  March  4  urging  the  Ur"" 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  your 
pralsal  of   China's  position. 

Since  I  was  in  the  District  of  C  olumbla 
that  time  I  did  not  hear  of  any  j^ubllcity 
yovir  speech  in  the  Oregon  press 
know  whether  there  was  any. 

If  you  could  send  me  a  copy  of 
statement   as   it   appeared   in    the 
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sioNAL  RECORD,  I  would  thank  you.  I  have 
seen  only  an  abridgment  from  I.  F.  Stone  s 
weekly  which  Justifies  itself  at  times,  despite 
its  own  brand  of  bias. 

With  best  wishes,  

The  next  letter  is  from  Oregon: 

March  14.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

sir:  Your  newsletters  reach  me  regularly, 
a  service  I  greatly  appreciate. 

Your  stand  on  the  Issues  confronting  the 
Congress  usually  is  endorsed  by  me  and  I 
was  especially  pleased  with  your  stand  in 
regard  to  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
with  the  speech  you  made  in  the  Senate  on 
this  vital  issue.  We  are  using  men  and 
arms  and  huge  sums  of  money  in  a  situation 
which  is,  in  my  view,  a  hopeless  one  and  I 
endorse  the  policy  of  withdrawal  as  stated 
both  by  yourself  and  by  Senator  Grxjening. 

In  regard  to  the  medicare  bill  which  will 
be  fln^ced  through  social  security  and 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  I 
respectfully  urge  that  it  be  passed  Even 
in  its  greatly  amended  form  it  will  be  at 
least  a  step  forward. 

Yours  truly. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Oregon: 

March  19,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Keep  fighting  to  bring  American  Invasion 
m  South  Vietnam  to  a  quick  end.  Good 
luck.  . 
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The  next  letters  are  from  Oregon: 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  sir:  There  certainly  must  be  some 
thing  wrong  in  our  State  Department's  for- 
eign policy      The  U.S.   prestige  around  the 
wSd  was  never  at  such  a  low  ebb.  as  at  the 

present  time.  j„„^ 

We  read  where  our  flag  has  been  torn  down 
and  trampled  on.  our  Embassy's  private  prop- 
erty damaged  and  destroyed  In  numerous 
countries  around  the  world-where  we  have 
been  insulted  and  told  "Yankee  go  home 
after  all  the  aid  we  have  given  them  and  still 
continue  to  do  so. 

For  example  Panama— we  still  continue 
giving  them  aid  after  all  the  Insults  and 
armed  assaults  on  our  citizens  and  after 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations.  A  person 
sure  begins  to  wonder  about  Communist  In- 
filtration in  our  State  Department  when  we 
look  at  the  record. 

And  about  Vietnam— we  never  can  win  the 
war  there  under  present  conditions— we  have 
our  men  over  there  with  Instructions  not  to 
shoot  at  the  enemy  unless  they  are  shot  at 
first  How  silly.  We  should  either  be  willing 
to  go  all  out.  or  give  them  the  "works"  or 
else  get  out  and  leave  them  alon^the 
French  couldn't  win  over  there  and  neither 
can  we  under  our  present  setup— we  are  just 
pouring  our  money  down  a  rathole. 

Enclosed  clippings  describe  my  sentiments 
about  our  present  administration  on  our 
foreign  aid  and  diplomacy,  and  I  ana  sure 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  with  the 
same  opinion. 

Imagine  giving  aid  to  such  a  worthless 
scoundrel  as  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  and  help- 
ing him  to  take  over  Dutch  West  New 
Guinea  How  can  anyone  understand  such 
a  foreign  policy  or  diplomacy?  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  we  end  up  by  giving  Panama  the 
canal  Nothing  our  State  Department  does 
would  surprise  me  any  more.  It's  disgusting. 
Yours  truly. 


January  27,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  our  policy  of  supporting  any 
country  whose  leader  says  they  are  against 
communism,  but  who  Is  really  a  dictator, 
and  does  not  believe  In  democracy.  An  ex- 
ample I  have  in  mind  Is  Gen.  Francisco 
Franco  who  has  been  a  dictator  In  Spain 
since  1936.  We  give  him  $350  million  per 
year.  I  believe  this  Is  a  pure  waste  of  money. 
I  appreciate  your  strong  comments  in 
Congress  on  this  subject.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr  President,  I  submit  for  printing 
m  the  Record  sundry  additional  letters 
and  telegrams,  with  notations  as  to  the 
States  of  origin. 

From  Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  Is  good  to  see 
you  putting  the  facts  about  the  Vietnam  war 
into  the  RECORD  and  trying  to  get  a  change 
m  our  policy  in  that  area.  There  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  this  interference  by  the  United 
States  m  the  affairs  of  southeast  Asia  or 
for  the  deaths,  torture,  napalm,  etc..  that 
accompany    our    arrogant    partisanship. 

Do  you  have  your  speeches  In  form  for  dis- 
tribution?   If  so.  I  should  like  to  get  copies 
for  myself  and  several  friends. 
Sincerely, 

Prom  Maryland: 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  SENATOR  MoRSE :  I  have  today  read 
a  few  excerpts  of  a  speech  you  delivered  to 
the  senate  the  other  day  on  our  foreign 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  upright 
condemnation  of  our  actions  In  Vietnam^ 
one  of  my  sons  was  In  Korea  d^^lng  our  war 
there  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  my  other 
two  sons  sent  to  Vietnam. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  killing  of  our  man- 
hood and  the  draining  of  our  resources  in 
thrquest  of  an  Incomprehensible,  so-called 
democracy,  which  starts  out  by  supporting 
an?  backlAg  dictators  all  over  Europe,  As  a^ 
Mrlca,  and  south  America.  We  need  a  Uttte 
more  democracy  (especially  economic)  at 
home,  before  volunteering  to  force  It  on  the 

Asians.  „_„ 

I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  Sen- 
ator Gruening's  as  well  as  your  speech  re- 
garding Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Prom  Kansas : 

DEAR  Sir:  I  have  Just  read  an  article  con- 
cerning your  feelings  about  having  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam.     God  bless  you. 

My  husband  Is  stationed  1^  Da  Nang-ana 
I  know  he  is  doing  a  good  3ot>-^"*  f^  '^^ 
does  seem  hopeless.     Th^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  °ey 
there  seems  like  a  waste  of  men  and  money 
We  are  only  doing  half  a  Job.    Sojvhy  start . 
we  need  more  decision.    Hope  s  flnej>ut  1° 
spectlon  tours  and   news  conferences  never 
won   a   war.     If   we   are  going  ^  win.  lets 
fight     My  husband  Is  a  man  with  17  years 
experleni  In  the  Air  Force  and  I  am  Proud 
of  this,  but  he  is  on  a  wild  goose  chase  right 
now  I  think.     Ulcers  aren't  healed  by  hop^ 
alone— and  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia  is 
an  ulcer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Another  subject  that  I  think  Is/o^^h  your 
consideration  Is  social  security  for  wido^ 
A  woman  who  looses  her  husband  has  w 
wait  'til  she  is  62  before  receiving  any  bene 
flt^-^ven  If  her  husband  had  been  receljrtng 
social  security  benefits  before  his  deam. 
This  can  be  a  considerable  hardship  on  tne 
widow  and  I  believe  this  area  of  social  se 
curlty  could  benefit  from  study. 


With  every  good  wish  for  your  health  I  am 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

Prom  Georgia: 
Senator  Morse  and  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Sms:  A  few  days  ago  I  read  In  the 
news  of  your  and  others  opposition  to  our 
boys  being  kept  In  Vietnam. 

I,  like  hundreds  of  others  agree  that  there 
is  no  Justification  In  having  them  placed 
as  a  target,  for  the  Communists.  Please  let 
them  fight  their  own  war.  So  much  money 
Is  being  spent,  and  our  American  boys  are 
losing  their  lives  In  a  country  that  Is  so  far 
away,  where  we  can't  win  If  we  tried. 

My  son  Is  there  flying  a  helicopter  In  the 
delta,  and  only  under  God's  care  has  he 
escaped. 

My  family  knows  what  war  means,  my 
father,  an  uncle  In  World  War  I,  my  hus- 
band In  World  War  II,  and  now  my  son 
In  constant  danger  every  time  he  flies.  Can't 
you  do  something  please?  My  son's  wife 
and  little  son  need  him  as  so  many  others 
need  their  father,  but  they  are  doing  a  Job 
for  their  country.  Can't  we  do  something  for 
them? 

If  this  war  paid  off,  I  guess  It  would  be 
different,  but  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  is  an 
old  one,  and  will  be,  for  a  long  time  I  am 
afraid. 

He  has  a  little  son,  8  months  old.  and  she 
(his  wife)  doesn't  know  how  bad  he  Is 
wounded,  he  was  struck  In  the  head. 

Thanking  you  for  your  time,  I  am  Just 
an  anxious  mother. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Prom  Florida: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  read  a  re- 
port of  your  speech  to  the  Senate  as  printed 
In  St.  Petersburg  Independent,  March  11.  I 
want  to  say  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Americans  who  will  heartily  support  your 
stand  on  this  Vietnam  mess.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  keep  this  position  before  the 
people. 

Respectfully  yoxu^. 


With  love,  respect,  confidence,  then  we 
have  to  get  to  Chinese  representation  which 
Is  essential  for  developing  a  world  communi- 
ty and  then  question  of  NATO — good  or 
bad? 


Prom  Wisconsin: 

Provost  Residence, 

MiltDaukee,  Wis. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  tak- 
ing the   fine  stand    In  regard  to  Vietnam. 
We  don't  want  to   sacrifice  American  boys 
there  anymore.     What  can  we  do  to  stop  it? 
Sincerely, 


From  Washington,  D.C. : 

My  Dear  and  Beloved  Senator  Morse: 
Your  continued  assertions  on  the  withdraw- 
al of  military  In  Vietnam  Is  welcomed  by 
peace  movement  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  much  to  do  before  this  view  will 
be  accepted  by  the  administration.  First 
of  all  many  of  your  colleagues,  such  as  Sen- 
ators Humphrey,  Pulbright.  Symington, 
Javits.  Keating.  Pell,  McGovern  must  also 
speak  up  for  international  negotiations  now 
at  the  U.N.  and  at  Geneva.  We  have  waited 
long  enough  before  sitting  down  to  the  con- 
ference table.  What  chance  Is  there  for 
peace  or  for  the  U.N.  If  we  do  not  use  It 
when  war  comes?     Negotiate  or  perish. 

There  are  really  many  alternatives  to  the 
present  situation.  But  the  Senate  will  have 
to  speak  loud  and  clear  to  all  papers,  to  the 
White  House,  and  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. Once  again  a  foreign  government 
is  going  to  run  our  policy  like  Nationalist 
China.  Germany,  Cuban  exiles,  etc.  Please  do 
not  allow  them  to  get  away  with  this  again. 
It  Is  not  In  our  Interest,  In  Vietnamese  In- 
terest to  continue  the  war.  I  fully  agree 
with  you.  Only  ask  that  you  not  let  up 
your  assault  and  gain  other  supporters — 
Mansfield  should  again  speak,  Bartlett, 
Keating.  Grxteninc  and  should  call  at  White 
House  to  protest  present  plans  to  carry  on 
guerrilla  actions  against  North.  This  would 
have  reverse  effect — it  would  give  Ho  a 
chance  to  really  Invade. 

Writing  many  others  around  CapitOL 

We  will  have  peace  soon. 

Keep  It  up. 


P.S. — I  have  a  son  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

From  New  York: 

Honorable  Sir:  We  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  your  views  of  South  Vietnam:  That 
ovir  boys  have  no  right  to  die  on  foreign  soil 
for  an  unjust  cause  and  an  undeclared  war. 
Let  the  United  Nations  take  over. 

Please  continue  to  fight  for  Justice  and 
against  Involvement. 

Prom  Kansas: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  the  newspaper  that  you 
are  and  have  been  opposed  to  having  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Vietnam  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  this  matter.  I,  too,  am  op- 
posed to  It  and  have  been  ever  since  this 
business  started.  All  of  Vietnam  Is  not 
worth  the  life  of  one  American  boy. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  In  this  connection 

and  maybe  our  boys  can  all  come  home  soon. 

One  other  subject:  I  would  like  to  ask  your 

consideration — It   Is   social   security   for   all 

vrtdows,  regardless  of  their  age. 

My  husband  passed  away  very  suddenly 
2Vi  years  ago  (heart  attack).  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  75.  I  am  20  years  his 
Junior — now  being  in  my  58th  year.  I  must 
wait  until  I  am  62  at  least  before  I  can  col- 
lect on  his  social  security.  He  had  paid  from 
the  day  social  security  began.  This  does  not 
seem  fair  to  me;  Just  because  I  am  younger 
than  he. 

When  this  bill  comes  up  again  for  con- 
sideration I  wish  you  would  consider  all 
widows  who  are  left  alone.  Maybe  we  can- 
not all  go  to  work  and  If  we  can.  It  would 
be  almost  Impossible  to  earn  enough  to  bring 
our  social  security  up  to  the  amount  we 
would  be  entitled  to  from  our  husband's 
earnings. 

And  also  what  we  pay  Into  social  security 
from  our  lower  earnings  goes  by  the  board 
and  Is  lost  when  we  choose  the  greater 
amount  from  our  husbands'  earnings. 

I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear  and  you 
can  see  your  way  to  trying  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

In  the  meantime,  keep  up  the  good  fight 
on  Vietnam. 

Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  reading 
this  letter  and  with  very  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Respectfully, 

Prom  California : 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
speech  of  March  5  to  the  Senate  regarding 
Vietnam.  It  was  very  Important  and  ur- 
gent. We  are  all  very  much  concerned  about 
the  turn  of  events  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  urging  him 
to  find  better  ways  of  adjudicating  the  con- 
flict. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  you  and  other  serious 
minded  Senators  should  do  a  study  on  ways 
and  means  of  settling  the  conflict. 

Isn't  It  naive  to  think  that  we  can  win  a 
war    (Which  as  you  say)    In  a  far-off  land 


and  which  will  mean  no  victory — It  will  be 
Intervention.  Better  let  us  be  the  "peace- 
makers." I  think  we  are  already  too  dan- 
gerously deep  already. 

Thank  you  for  all  you  efforts  to  save  our 
country  from  Infamy  and  ovu-  children  from 
death. 

Most  respectfully. 

From  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Just  heard  over  the  radio 
that  you  demanded  in  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  get  out  of  South  Vietnam,  stop 
slaughtering  American  boys. 

Bravo,  I  say.  We  have  no  business  there, 
and  can't  win  this  unpopular  war — 97  per- 
cent of  the  Vietnam  people  are  against  the 
United  States  and  the  Saigon  military  Junta. 

We  who  are  Informed  know  that  the  "Viet- 
cong"  are  the  millions  of  little  people  they — 
who  hate  the  United  States  and  the  Saigon 
government. 

Anyone  with  brains  knows  that  a  U.S.  at- 
tack on  North  Vietnam  will  involve  China, 
and  anyone  who  thinks  the  United  States 
can  attack  China  vrtthout  the  U.S.S.R.  getting 
in  Is  crazy. 

The  United  States  has  a  sad  penchant  for 
always  getting  Into  wars  against  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Can't  we  say  goodby  to  Syng- 
man  Rhees,  Chiang  Kai-sheks.  Batistas.  Fran- 
cos, and  such  scum? 
Sincerely. 


Prom  New  York: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  When,  several 
days  ago.  I  read  In  the  papers  that  you  were 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Vietnam.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times,  copy  of  which  I  enclose 
herewith. 

Needless  to  say.  I  have  today  received  a 
rejection  notice  from  the  Times. 

I  am  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  "Open 
Letter  to  President  Kennedy  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Making  Peace  In  Vietnam"  which 
was  rvm  as  a  paid  advertisement  last  sprtng. 
You  might  be  interested  that  we  received 
requests  from  over  600  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, asking  for  reprints  of  this  open 
letter  and  through  these,  we  distributed  more 
than  20,000. 

I  believe  you  will  be  Interested  In  this 
evidence  of  a  strong  opposition,  throughout 
the  United  States,  to  our  Government's  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam.  From  correspondence  with 
many  of  these  people  who  distributed  our 
open  letter.  I  know  that  this  opposition  has 
grown  and  Is  continuing  to  grow  since  last 
sprtng.  I  continually  receive  letters  asking 
us  when  we  are  going  to  repeat  this  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

With  respect  and  admiration. 

From  New  York: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senator  of  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
your  courageous  stand  on  the  Issue  of 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  I  agree 
that  we  should  have  never  gone  In — and  now 
that  we  are  Involved,  we  should  leave.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  Americans  who 
applaud  your  actions  and  who  will  support 
you  and  others  who  will  fight  for  freedom 
and  Justice  even  If  you  are  alone,  or  are  few. 

Again,  keep  up  the  good  work.     We  don't 
want  more  American  boys  dying  In  south- 
east Asia — we  want  them  home. 
Sincerely  yours. 
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From  New  York :  ^^^^  ^^  ^.g^ 

Senator  Watne  Mors*. 
^D^K  l^^'YoSare  so  right  about  out  pel- 

Asia  18  not  worth  the  life  of  one  Amjsrlcan 

''llso  we  should  give  more  aid  to  fe  people 

in  Kentucky  (coal  miners)  and  one  hejll  or  a 

lot  lei  to  other  countries  around  the  iworld. 

Yours, 


foi 
our 


yoxir 

dirty 

to  re- 


humai  ilty 


From  Minnesota: 

Wayne  Mohse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulations     and     support 
courageous  action  In  denouncing 
war  in  South  Vietnam  thus  striving 
store  peace  and  our  country^ 

From  New  York: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

^r;;;?rud  ?o^u^"  sensiwe  position  ck^  Viet- 

nam. 
Bravo. 


March  14, 
DEAR  sir:   I  applaud  wholeheartec ly 
recent    speech   on   Vietnam.     Yours    '' 
voice  of  sanity  and  commonsense  an  I 
a  ray  of  light  to  an  otherwise  hopeless 
tlon.     Let  us  hope  more   and  more 
win  listen  and  take  heed  before  tht 
dangerous  game  turns  us  all  to  ash<s 
Yours  faithfully. 


MY  DEAR  SENATOR  Moese:  Wife  anl  IJ«^ 
verv  happy  to  read  about  your  e:  forts  to 
Itop  this  Vietnam  madness.  Why  haven't  we 
got  more  Senators  Uie  you?  „^^„„  ^d 

The  McNamaras.  Taylors,  and  otaers  ad- 
vocatlng  atomic  war  should  read  i>ast  and 

"^"^^TrrSadlng  for  disaster  nol,  only  to 
them^lves  and  all  the  things  "e^. Id  dear, 
but  to  the  whole  world  and  human  Jff  e 

In  1905  when  I  landed  from  Tu-key  the 
united  States  of  America  was  the  nioet  dem- 
ocratic, nonmllltarlstlc  country  en  earth. 
Now  I  can't  recognize  It. 

It  beats  even  the  red  sulten  s  doings 
course  the  sultan  never  claimed  to 
DemcJ'rat  He  was  an  absolute  monarchy 
S"  hi  word  was  law.  He  ^^^d  rr  llUons  of 
Christian  rebellious  subjects  bent  ^^^  resolu- 
tion and  insurrection,  and  to  some  extent  he 
was  Justified  In  his  oppressive  melfhods 

But  we  are  Invading  and  flghtlrtg  oe. 

« ii^_    #-^*^    ^^^r'    cVmrP    till 


From  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 

^S^'^Sator:  It  was  with  much  Pleasure 
that  I  read  In  the  Oakland  Tribune  a  r6sum6 
S  what  you  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mlttee  recently  regarding  South  Vietnam. 

YOU  are  right,  we  should  never  have  gone 
there-  those  people  were  entitled  to  an  elec- 
tion within  2  ye^s  after  the  French  removal 
but  our  Government  moved  right  In  disre- 
garding their  rights  and  all  promises^ 

It  h^  cost  us  millions  of  dollars  and  what 
are  we  getting  In  return?  We  are  getting 
nowhere  fast. 

Please  keep  up  your  good  work.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  country  wUl  be  with  YO^^Uopf; 
Your  voice  will  be  a  mighty  force  which  put 
a  halt  to  this  terrible  bxxslness. 

Very  sincerely,  


1964. 
your 

'is  the 
brings 
situa- 
people 
deeply 


From  Florida:  ,i    ,qaa 

March  11,  1964. 

Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  , 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  As  constituents  of 
yours  for  many  years  It  Is  inconceivable  to  us. 
lust  as  to  what  this  administration  Is  do- 
ing in  Vietnam  (South) .  You  are  to  be  con- 
grltulated  on  your  upright  and  fearless 
Statement  on  this  vital  subject  "id  the 
shocking  waste  of  American  blood  and  money 
in  South  Vietnam  has  been  a  mystery  to 
millions  in  this  -country  of  ours.  Just  what 
else  but  murder  and  how  true  your  state- 
ment  that  "All  of  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
worth  the  blood  of  one  American  boy. 

We  most  certainly  need  more  good  men 

like   Senator   Wayne   Morse   to   awake    this 

country  to  some  of  our  foreign  policy,  that 

does  not  make  sense. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  we  are, 

Sincerely,  


China  and  has  established  air  communlca- 
SonwUh  China  from  new  airfields  for  the 
building  of  which  we  provided  the^^^da^ 
This  wis  mostly  because  we  assisted  Ind  a 
S^reslst  invasion  from  Red  China,  and  PaW- 
stan  resented  the  buildup  of  India's  military 

*°iriB  about  time  we  reassessed  the  situa- 
tion and  started  on  a  course  of  action  that 
will  be  of  some  benefit  to  this  country  for 
r  change.     The  only  answer  is  to  «=rap  al^ 
our  former  ideas  on  military  and  economic 
aid  and  begin  all  over  again  with  a  program 
?hat   Will   be   effective   and   accomplish   our 
aims      so  far.   our  well   Intentloned  efforts 
have   missed   fire   and   engendered   more    111 
^11  th^n  thanks.     When  Cuba  and  Panarna 
^n  successfully  defy  us  and  nriake  us  look 
bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  Is  time  to 
rvause  and  take  another  look. 
^  some  of  the  former  foreign  aid  could  well 
be  turned  into  needed  domestic  aid  to  eltol- 
nate   excessive   unemployment,  to  assist  In 
KeneralaTd  adult  or%ocational  education, 
and  to  fight  unnecessary  poverty. 

Sincerely,  


Of 
be   a 


^^     _^         _  peoples 

thoJSa^ds  oTmVles  from  our  shore  tthat  never 
md  us  any  harm;  that  want  to  b;  f rtendly 
and  trade  on  equal  terms  as  we  asked  old 
King  George  to  permit  us  to  do  ^^  1J7°J^ 

When  he  sent  the  redcoats  ajad  Gemian 
mercenaries,  we  rebelled.    Why  should  we  be 
rirprl^^  if  now  those  oppressed  people  do 
whJt  We  did?     The  British  called  us  rebels 
Indhungus.    We  call  them  Communists  and 
a?e  shooting  them  down  by  the    .housands. 
NOW  IS  the  time  to  stop  this  madness  before 
we    are    engulfed    in    a    global    atomic    war. 
Tant^d  on7y  by  big  monopolies  and  money- 
bags   and  sadists,  and  merchants    of  death 
Do^the  American  people  want  thj.t?     No.    ] 
challenge   them   to   put  V^«  ^^^^^   °!,  *£? 
people.    They  don't  dare.    You  ari   a  Senator 
^d    can    fight.     I    can    only    wifte 
When    in    Turkey    I    Joined    the 
fought  the  Turks,  and  we  chasec 
of  the  Balkans  In  1912.     Here  w^ 


of  the  tjaiKans  m   i^i^.     *.•.•-»•-    -■  -   — 
ballot  and  constitutional  democratic  govern- 
,_,,,_„  ,,„  4„  \y,\K  rrlsls  that 


ment.  But  It  is  falling  vis  in  this 
may  decide  our  fate  and  the  fate 
man  race. 

Respectfully, 


letters. 

guerrillas, 

them  out 

have  the 


crisis  that 
of  the  hu- 


From  Wisconsin:  ^,,«  ^i.  i964. 

n«-»B  «?enator-  In  Vietnam  we  are  fighting 
a  Srwhich  we  have  practically  no  chance 
of  winning  In  the  foreseeable  future,  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
fighting  the  communist  are  concerned 
mcSt  y  with  military  coups  and  local  PoUtlcs^ 
The  result  will  be  neutralism.  In  Cambodia 
we  are  insulted  and  even  our  money  aid  s 
Tefused.  and  we  are  asked  to  guarantee  their 
neutrallty-thls  we  cannot  do  constitution- 
ally—might  we  do  It  anyway? 

•The  British  tell  us  to  our  teeth  that  re- 
gales? oJ  our  former  help  and  friendship 
that  thev  will  take  care  of  themselves  first  in 
Uade  SlltTons  with  Cuba,  and  will  sell  buses 
or  any  other  merchandise  as  they  wish.  In 
other 'words,  regardless  of  ^/l^^^f  JP  °/,J^! 
danger  of  Communist  penetration  that  they 
regard  the  money  (from  trade)  as  more  Im- 
po'rtfnt  Without  our  aid  the  Brit  sh  would 
have  been  defeated  in  both  Wo^d  War8_ 
They  also  are  actively  trading  with  Red 
Russia  and  Communist  China. 

The  French  also  tell  ois  to  go  hang,  and 
are  actively  promoting  neutralism  1^  south- 
east   Asia,   where    they   collapsed   after    the 
Second  world  War.     They  are  now  recogniz- 
ing  China    (Red)    which   is  trying  t^   take 
over  all  of  Asla-and  also  trying  to  Influence 
much    of    Africa.     De    Gaulle    also    now   in- 
SndB  to  enter  Into  Latin   American  affairs 
wi"h   a   lot   of   talk   but  probably  will   not 
furnish  any  cash  assistance  worth  mention- 
ing     He   also  fancies   himself  as  arbiter   of 
much  of  Africa  although  his  country  did  not 
have  much  success  there.     He  is  apparently 
S-ying  to  make  up  for  four  military  defeats 
since  the  Napoleonic  era.     In  two  of  these 
ware    the  United  States,  with  bloody  sacrl- 
ScS:  rescued  Prance  from  under  the  German 

^^aklstan  has  turned  from  friendship  vrtth 
the  United  States  to  cooperation  with  Red 


From  New  York:  ^..^  24,1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.  ^  . 

DEAR  SENATOR  MORSE :  Although  not  one  of 
your  constituents.  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  admiration  of  your  courageous  and  wholly 
accurate   statements    concerning   our   policy 
Tn  Vietnam.     I  read  the  report  of  your  state- 
ments in  March  21  New  York  Times,  almost 
Sde-by-slde  with  the  news  of  the  Vietnamese 
(With  U.S.  mUltary  participation)  attack  on 
a  Cambodian  village  Just  as  negotiations  be- 
tween Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  were  to 
commence.    Are  we  determined  to  Precipitate 
a  major  conflict?     There  would  seem  to  be 
no  security,  military  or  moral  Purposes  to  be 
served  by  our  continued  participation  In  the 
Vietnamese  situation,  and  the  vast  sums  of 
money  spent  for  that  purpose  could  be  more 
effectively  employed  In  a  meaningful  attack 
upon  poverty  here  at  home. 

A  convening  of  the  Geneva  Powers  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  peace  and  a  workable 
situation  within  Vietnam  would  be  a  real 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Respectfully  yours,  


From  New  Jersey :  „„,„«* 

MARCH  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse: 

I  applaud  your  fight  for  our  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Yours  Is  a  timely  and  courageous  position 
and  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 
Respectfully  yours,  

From  the  State  of  Texas : 

March  21. 1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  senator:  Yesterday.  I  was  shocked  W 
read,  in  a  Salt  Lake  Newspaper  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  considered  anyone 
who  did  not  agree  with  our  country  s  foreign 
policy  a  "quitter."  I  thought  this  was  a  free 
^untry.  One  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
express  an  honest  opinion.  „.  .«  the 

To  my  mind  the  State  Department  is  tne 
"aultter  "  Every  time  Russia  or  any  otner 
cSunUy  (no  mitter  how  small)  takes  an 
aggressive  action  against  us.  we  back  up  ana 
think  of  ways  of  appeasing  them^  H  we 
took    a   firm   stand,   other   countries   wouia 

'^Yoir  "remarks  with  reference  to  Secretary 
Rusk's  statements  pleased  me.  A  cUppmB 
from  a  Salt  Lake  paper  is  enclosed. 

You  cannot  buy  friends  either  as  a  "unt^ 
or  an  individual.  It  Is  now  time  for  otner 
countries  to  support  themselves. 

Sincerely.  


Prom  Florida: 

March  21.  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  T.  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  writer  listened  with  In- 
terest and  appreciation  to  your  television 
comment  this  week  on  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  You  stated  your  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  forthrlghtly  and  with 
simplicity. 

Because  of  your  concern  over  the  econom- 
ics and  expenditures  of  our  Nation.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  to  enclose  an  article  which 
I  clipped  from  a  Baptist  weekly  bulletin.  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  It  interesting. 
Very  truly  yours. 

From  New  York  State: 

March  22.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Please  accept  our  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  your  comments 
on  South  Vietnam  made  In  the  Senate  March 

4. 

Humanity,  commonsense,  and  political  In- 
telligence all  make  our  Immediate  with- 
drawal an  imperative.  It  is  frightening  to 
consider  that  up  to  now  so  few  voices  have 
been  raised  against  a  bloody  and  self-defeat- 
ing policy:  frightening  In  that  the  American 
public  seems  to  accept  passively  whatever 
rosy  pictures  are  painted  for  It  by  our  lead- 
ers and  the  mass  media. 

May  we  request  that  you  continue  your 
notable  efforts  toward  effecting  a  speedy 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam? 

Yours  very  truly. 


March  21,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Semite  Off^ice  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  on 
the  subject  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Please  accept  my  support  in  your  search 
for  alternatives  to  the  present  Impasse  In 
that  country. 

The  decision  of  Secretary  Rusk  to  label 
critics  of  his  policy  "quitters"  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  serve  the  Interests  of  our  Nation, 
the  Democratic  Party,  or  working  democracy 
In  this  country. 

Your  courage  Is  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yoxirs. 


March  21.  1964. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  At  a  moment 
when  it  appears  that  our  policy  in  Vietnam 
Is  to  become  a  matter  of  public  debate,  may 
I  add  my  voice  to  those  who  oppose  an  esca- 
lation of  the  war.  and  seek  a  satisfactory 
termination  to  our  Involvement  In  that 
country. 

According  to  reporter  John  D.  Morris  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning,  we  have  now 
spent  nearly  $3  billion  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  In  South  Vietnam,  after  nearly 
9  years  of  Involvement.  The  prospects  for  a 
termination  of  guerrilla  war  In  that  country 
seem  poor,  given  the  terrain,  the  apparent 
unwillingness  of  the  Vietnamese  to  commit 
themselves  to  their  own  defense,  and  the 
direct  Interest  of  Communist  China  In  fo- 
menting the  guerrilla  war. 

I  know  that  you  are  Interested  In  wide- 
spread public  support  for  the  program  of 
your  administration,  and  I  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  your  domestic  policy  In 
the  area  of  civil  rights  and  the  war  against 
poverty.  Eventually,  it  seems  to  me  that 
public  support  will  have  to  be  developed  for 


the  policy  of  a  negotiated  peace  In  Vietnam. 
If  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  avoid  the  stigma 
of  appeasement.  I  do  not  understand  why 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  should  label  crltlce 
of  our  present  policy  "quitters,"  since  this 
pins  the  Interests  of  ovu-  country  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  present  stance  In  Viet- 
nam. 

As  a  concerned  citizen,  I  voice  to  you  my 
misgivings  about  the  escalation  of  the  war 
through  military  strikes  closer  to  the  fron- 
tier of  China.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
neutralization  of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
supported  by  International  guarantees,  seems 
the  more  reasonable  policy  to  pursue. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Prom  the  State  of  California: 

March  21. 1964. 

Dear  Presidknt  Johnson:  We  hope  that 
you  will  give  more  weight  to  the  sound 
opinions  of  Senators  Ernest  Gruenino  and 
Wayne  Morse  than  to  the  rash  commitments 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  for  un- 
limited aid  to  the  present  Vietnamese  rulers, 
who  do  not  represent  the  people. 

We  believe  that  you  should  recall  our 
troops  from  Vietnam  In  favor  of  neutraliza- 
tion and  demilitarization  of  the  whole  south- 
east Asia  area.  The  United  States  is  losing 
moral  leadership  in  the  world  by  continuing 
this  brutal  and  futile  war. 

As  lifelong  Democrats,  we  favor  letting  the 
Republicans  campaign  as  war-whoopers 
while  we  demonstrate  in  this  crucial  pre- 
election period  that  we  are  for  peace. 

CordlaUy  yours.  

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Above  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  we  sent  to  the  President  after 
reading  about  yovu-  fine  statements  regard- 
ing the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

Gratefully,  

From  Nebraska: 

March  23,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C.  .,,*.„ 

Dear  Senator:  Just  a  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  stand,  In  disagreeing  with  our 
Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  on  the  foreign 
aid  program,  and  on  South  Vietnam. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  we  kicked  China,  as 
well  as  Cuba,  into  Russia's  lap;  that  there 
would  be  no  Communist  China  today,  were 
It  not  for  our  State  Department  trying  to 
save  some  of  our  vested  Interests  there.  Be- 
fore World  War  I  we  had  a  like  rumpus 
with  Mexico  over  the  oUfleld  at  Tamplco. 
However,  this  one  fizzled,  and  Mexico  went 
ahead  with  their  nationalization. 

The  smartest  move  President  Elsenhower 
ever  made  was  when  campaigning  over  In 
Iowa  he  stated.  "If  I  am  elected  President. 
I'll  bring  the  boys  home  from  Korea."  This 
one  statement  did  more  to  elect  him  than 
any  other  move  In  his  election.  Somewhat 
the  same  thing  could  happen  in  the  coming 
election  in  regard  to  South  Vietnam. 

When  our  vested  Interests  leave  our  shores 
to  accumulate  their  fortunes  in  a  foreign 
country,  they  should  become  citizens  of  that 
country,  and  not  expect  Uncle  Sam  to  send 
the  marines  down  to  pull  their  marbles  from 
the  fire.  ,         ^.     ^ 

Russia  today  is  offering  more  incentives 
than  this  country  In  many  lines— they  are 
digressing  from  some  of  their  originals  in 
their  thinking.  While  in  our  country,  our 
free  enterprise  system  Is  falling  on  their 
faces  If  it  were  not  for  the  constant  help 
from  the  Government  Treasury.  We  Just 
cannot  stand  on  our  own  Individual  feet. 

I  think  you  are  aware  of  this,  and  Senator, 
more  power  to  you. 
Yours  truly. 


Prom  the  State  of  Ohio: 


Dear  Congressman  Morse:  Three  cheers 
for  you  that  we  should  stay  out  of  South 
Vietnam.  How  right  you  are  that  the  white 
man  has  never  conquered  that  area.  I  as 
a  mother  am  weary  of  stewing  about  our 
boys  going  In  service.  In  fact,  I  am  very 
much  for  abolishing  It  or  at  least  cutting 
the  length  of  time  down.  I  can  well  re- 
member when  we  had  no  such  thing  and 
so  why  not  again?  War  brings  nothing  but 
debts  and  heartaches,  and  having  a  fiance 
that  was  killed  In  service  how  well  I  know. 
I  am  also  happy  that  you  feel  as  you  do 
about  this  parochial  aid  to  schools,  again 
why?  It  Is  the  church  that  wants  It  so  let 
them  kick  in. 

Sincerely, 

From  the  State  of  New  York : 

March  23.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  reports  from  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  contradictory  and  misleading, 
both  from  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  McNamara.  It 
is  shameful  that  American  soldiers  are  In 
South  Vietnam  supporting  one  rotten  dic- 
tatorial regime  after  another.  Without  our 
support  these  regimes  could  not  have  sur- 
vived. 

If  we  wish  to  prevent  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  becoming  Communists,  burning 
their  villages,  poisoning  their  food  crops,  and 
putting  the  peasants  Into  concentration 
camps  will  not  incline  them  toward  American 
democracy.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  make  them  hate  and  fear  us. 

I  hope  our  Government  Is  not  misguided 
enough  to  attempt  to  carry  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam,  and  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
This  brinkmanship  is  a  dangerovis  and  crim- 
inal policy. 

Your  speech  on  March  4,  of  which  I  read 
excerpts  was  a  gleam  of  hope  and  sanity  In 
a  mad  situation.  I  hope  your  efforts  to  re- 
store us  to  sanity  will  continue  and  will  be 
effective. 

Sincerely, 


An   Anxious  and  Ashamed   American    ^ 
Citizen. 

From  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  Just  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  magnificent  speech  In  the  Senate.  Stop 
the  killing  In  South  Vietnam.  Bring  the  boys 
home. 

I  Just  wrote  the  President  urging  him  to 
end  the  bloodshed. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  Small  wars  can 
easily  become  big  ones  and  from  them  no- 
body Is  going  to  svirvl've. 

Again  my  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

From  Wisconsin: 

March  24,  1964. 

Dear  Senator:  Let  me  commend  you  for 
the  courageous  stand  your  are  taking  on  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Also  for  calling  It  Just 
what  It  Is:  Murder. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  other 
Senators  and  legislators  who  are  supporting 
you  on  your  stand. 

Respectfully  yours. 

From  California: 

Senator  Watke  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  fully  endorse  your  thoughts 
on  South  Vietnam. 

Please  keep  up  fighting  until  you  succeed 
to  get  our  Government  agencies  to  stop  this 
dirty  war  and  the  honor  of  our  country. 
Respectfully  yours. 


s 


6586 


Prom  Minnesota: 


March  23.  II  64 


I  agree  heartUj 


Senator  Wayne  Morris, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse. 

your  statement  before  the  Senate  on 
4    that  the  U.S.  unilateral   participation 
the  South  Vietnam  war  cannot  be 
I  feel   that  we   have   no  moral   right 
engaged  in  that  civil  conflict  and 
practical  reasons  our  Government 
our  involvement  seem  absurd. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
address. 

Very  truly  yours.  


with 
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In 
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From  Florida:  ^^^^^^^ 

Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  I  vrtsh  to  express 
port  of  your  position    concerning 
I   am   shocked   at   Secretary   of   State 
UP  to  a  month  ago  I  believed  he  was 
ceJIent  Secretary  of  State,  never  giving 
invection  like  Acheson  or  to  preach! 
Dulles     This  calm  seemingly  reasonii 
son   suffering    frustration    now    Indu 
acciisation  which  raises  questions 
abilities. 

Senator  Morse,  I  admire  your  guts 
you  long  residence  on  Capitol  Hill. 
you  would  join  more  strongly  In  su 
Senator  Clark  in  his  attempt  to  rf«"r 
the  Senate. 

Can   you  send  me  copies  of  yoiir 
on  Vietnam  or  Panama  and  on  disarm 
Neutraliz.Uion  Is  an  answer  to  our 
De  Gaulle  has  worthwhile  idea^.     I 
dislike  the  old  boy.    But  he  has  been 

ful. 

Sincerely. 


964. 
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From  California: 


March  22 


Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  support  your 
that  we  must  withdraw  our  ' 
South  Vietnam. 

Yours  truly. 


PS.— I've  also  written  the  Pre8lc|ent  and 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense. 

The  following  letters  from  Oiegon: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  t<  express 
some  views  on  some  subjects  and  present  a 
question  or  two. 

I   think   the   foreign    aid   prograri 
be   continued  to  the   most   deserving  coun 
tries   but   under   very   close   supervision   by 
Americans   on   the   spot.     It    seems    *>-'^^-  '^t. 
present  some  of  these  countries  ar  s 
an  ax  over  our  head;    and  if  we  do: 
them  money,  they  will  go  CommunlBt 
If  they  dont  want  to  take  our  money  under 
our  supervision,  let  them  go  elsewliere. 

As  an  old  retired  Navy  man.  who  had  sev- 
eral tours  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, ''  *'-'"'' 
It  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  give  up 
of  the  zone  to  anyone;  least  of  all  the  Pana 
manians.  The  equipment,  etc..  would  be  out 
of  commission  and  the  shops  looted  within 
6  months.  What  they  had  left,  Castro  agents 
would  take  care  of  after  that.  There  are 
Just  too  many  fanatics  In  this  ll;tle  coun- 
try to  handle  so  vital  a  channel. 
I  think  the  Communists  should  3e 


to  buy  all  of  our  wheat  and  any  c  ther  non- 
strategic  Items,  but  they  should  puy  cash  on 
the  line  for  them.  If  they  have  to  spend 
cash  for  food,  maybe  they  won't  Have  quite 
so  much  left  for  rockets  and  C|astro-type 
ventures.  ' 

If  the  U5.  gold  outflow  la  our] big  worry, 
why  aren't  some  brakes  applied  tto  the  large 
movie  companies  who  spend  mllUc  ns  In  every 
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country  of  the  world  for  labor  and  materials 
when  we  have  the  old  unemployment  prob- 
rem  etc.,  here  at  home?  Wouldn't  some  high 
import  duties  on  these  films  help  solve  th^' 
How  many  Russians  have  been  killed  In 
Vietnam  getting  those  people  there  who  axe 
communists  to  flght  for  their  cause  as  com- 
nared  to  the  Americans  who  have  been  killed 
getting  them  to  flght  for  the  American-spon- 
sored cause?  , 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  a  hard  time 
getting  those  people  to  flght  for  their  cause 
!nd  It  IS  costly  In  American  lives,  but  why 
haven't  we  heard  of  the  cost  In  R"s"an  lives 
or  whoever  is  supposedly  forcing  the  other 
side  to  flght.  or.  are  we  sponsoring  Viet- 
namese against  the  other  Vietnamese  who 
SisT^ee  llth  us.  If  this  q^^^^lon  Is  con- 
fusing, believe  me.  It's  clear  compared  to  the 
situation  as  I  see  It  In  Vietnam. 

What's  more  confusing  is  why  we  have  all 
that  modern  equipment  and  thousands  of 
men  plus  a  million  dollars  a  day  expended 
there  and  the  Vletcong  has  bushmen  and 
old  outdated  equipment,  and  we  seem  to  be 
getting  nowheVe.  If  an  outfit  like  the  Cong 
will  fight  that  vigorously  against  those  kind 
of  odds,  they  must  be  agisting  for  a  better 
cause  than  what  we  are  saddled  with  there. 
HOW  and  who  can  Inspire  the  Cong  to  nght 
aealnst  these  odds,  when  we  are  supposed  to 
have  so  much  to  offer  the  other  side?  Are  we 
supporting  a  small  minority  group  that  really 
doesn't  agree  with  us  at  heart? 
Currently  I'm  for: 

1.  Civil  rights,  slowly  In  the  South. 

2.  A  tax  cut,  of  course. 

3.  Old-age  medicare. 

4.  For   our    State,    a   sales   tax.    excluding 

^°I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Job  you 
are  doing  for  Oregon  and  the  country  alike. 
Your  Judgment  on  subjects  In  the  past  has 
been  IntSstlng  and  sound.  I  ^^}^Jf>^l 
sound  thinking  before  action,  and  action 
when  the  need  is  urgent. 
Very  sincerely. 


CO  itentlon 
fore  es    from 


March  7.  1963. 
Senator  Morse:  You  have  taken  some  very 
principled  stands  on  a  lot  of  things.  Please 
take  one  more  and  support  Senator  Mans- 
field on  a  change  of  our  policies  In  Vietnam. 
I  am  very  fearful  of  what  may  happen  if  the 
war  is  extended  north. 
Sincerely  yours. 
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From  Pennsylvania : 

Dear  Sir:  May  God  bless  you.  Senator 
Morse,  for  laying  the  facts  on  the  line  con- 
cerning our  rather  dubious  Involvement  In 
South  Vietnam, 

The  saber  rattlers  here  and  In  South  Viet- 
nam may  "have  their  day"  but  In  waging  a 
callous,  inhuman  nuclear  war.  the  moral 
fiber  of  this  entire  Nation  will  be  rendered 

void.  ^     , 

On  the  other  hand,  anything  short  of  nu- 
clear or  atomic  Involvement  would  spell  ca- 
tastrophe, also. 

Dr  Bernard  B.  FaU.  In  his  book  The 
Street  Without  Joy."  claims  that  our  military 
advisers  are  beset  with  the  same  vices  that 
befell  French  union  forces  in  this  area. 
Granted  this  Is  true,  how  can  this  great  Na- 
tion expect  to  come  out  any  better  than  the 
French? 

Senator  Morse,  you.  along  with  Senators 
Clark  Case,  and  one  or  two  others  are  facing 
the  grave  issues  of  the  day  foursquare. 

The  following  from  Oregon: 
DEAR  Senator  Mobse:  Your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam is  the  only  positive  voice  I  have  heard 
for  preventing  an  undeclared  war  and  the 
loss  of  more  lives.  What  has  happened  to 
our  other  Senator? 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  When  you  were  here 
in  Oregon  last  week  I  had  Erna  Halns.  of 
Berkeley,  here  at  our  house.  She  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Board  of  Women's  Inter- 
national  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  and 
was  here  to  give  our  local  chapter  some  In- 
formation about  the  seminar  In  Washington 
on  February  7-9.  I  believe  you  know  her. 
She  was  lavish  In  her  praise  of  Oregon's 
congressional  delegation.  (We  are  truly 
proudof  you  all.)  ...      ,  * 

When  I  was  free  to  call  you  It  was  too  late 
and  I  had  so  many  questions  to  ask  about  a 
lot  of  things,  too.  But  for  this  time  I  will 
say  that  we  here  in  Oregon  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  the  terrible  situation  we  are  in 
in  Vietnam.  I  know  you  have  been  very 
critical  of  our  military  aid  in  many  places, 
now  others  are  becoming  alarmed  and  maybe 
something  can  be  done  about  It. 

Senator  Bartlett.  of  Alaska,  and  Senator 
Mansfield  are  alarmed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
most  of  the  nations  are  opposed  to  our  course 
of  action  there,  too.  Is  there  anything  an 
ordinary  citizen  can  do  about  It? 

I  am  writing  to  the  President  and  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk  asking  that  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment be  undertaken.  I  hope  you  will  support 
the  position  that  WILPP  takes  on  this  Issue. 
Congratulations  on  your  talk  to  the  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Thank  you  and  sincerely  yours, 

From  North  Carolina: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  an  old  resident 
of  Eugene,  and  you  may  remember  that  I 
met  you  several  times  in  Washington  at  Ore- 
gon meetings  and  at  the  alumni  luncheon  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
where  you  made  such  an  outstanding  speech. 
Some  of  the  alumni  who  came  to  scoff  re- 
mained to  pray. 

The  most  refreshing  thing  I  have  read  for 
a  long  time  is  Allen  and  Scott's  column 
which  appeared  In  the  local  Ashevllle  morn- 
ing paper  yesterday  with  an  account  of  your 
remarks  oA  South  Vietnam  in  a  private  con- 
ference between  Secretary  Rusk  and  the  For- 
eljm  Relations  Committee.  What  we  are 
doing  now  may  be  all  right,  but  it  has  the 
look  of  a  creeping  Involvement  which  may 
drag  us  into  disaster.  As  the  Chinese  grow 
stronger  we  may  be  practically  certain  that 
they    will   expand   their   efforts   throughout 

southeast  Asia.  _*,,„,« 

Enclosed  find  a  copy  of  a  short  article  re- 
cently  published   by   me.    The  latter  part, 
dealing    with    southeast    Asia.    Is    much   m 
harmony  with  your  ideas. 
With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 


The  following  from  Oregon: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Sunday  evening  we  have 
seen  the  films  on  television  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Diem  government  In  South  Vietnam^ 

I  believe  this  Is  good  evidence  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  United  States  trying  to  save 
countries  like  this  from  communism,  tor 
the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  support  messes  like  this  all  over  the 
world  The  new  Government  in  South  V  et- 
nam  will  be  Just  as  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
as  the  Diem  regime.  .     „  ,r,ade 

Those  were  American  guns.  Amerlcan-maae 
uniforms,  American  trucks.  American -made 
helmets,  and  other  equipment  furnished  by 
us  on  the  men  that  we  saw  shooting  at  eacn 
other.  I  can  see  no  honor  In  this  revolu- 
tion for  us  Americans,  and  we  are  goif«^ 
start  shelling  out  for  these  people  Just  u»e 
we  did  for  Diem.  ,   _ 

You  have  proclaimed  that  you  are  gomg 
to  see  that  more  effective  use  Is  made  oi 


money  going  for  foreign  aid.  You  have  my 
permission  to  stop  It  all.  American  soldiers 
have  no  business  being  In  Vietnam  at  all. 
Let's  try  letting  these  other  people  flght 
their  own  battles. 

Yours  very  tnily. 


IkfARCH  12,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Offices, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  was  heartening  to 
have  you  speak  out  against  the  remarks  of 
Secretary  McNamara.  Why  should  these  men 
be  committing  us  to  such  a  futile  war  and 
assuming  foreign  policy  direction? 

Now  the  French  lived  and  ruled  among 
these  people  for  years  and  with  good  soldiers 
and  knowledge  of  the  language  they  were 
forced  to  get  out.  Do  we  think  we  are  more 
adept  in  dealing  with  these  Inscrutable  orien- 
tals? 

After  careful  reading  of  Pearson's  and 
Anderson's  book  as  well  as  Lederer's  "Na- 
tion of  Sheep,"  I  am  convinced  we  seem  to 
act  like  babies  In  the  woods.  Evidently 
these  natives  resent  our  throwing  our  weight 
around  and  our  dollar  diplomacy.  This  com- 
munism bogy  may  help  some  politicians  get 
elected  but  they  might  better  delegate  their 
efforts  to  our  own  grave  problems  which  are 
mounting. 

Thank  you  for  speaking  out  against  this 
action  as  well  as  much  of  foreign  aid. 
Very  sincerely, 

Prom  Missouri: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Your  statement  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed foreign  aid  request  this  morning  was 
telecast  on  television  In  which  you  made 
known  your  opposition  and  your  reasons  why. 
including  our  "mess"  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  an  ordinary  citizen,  who  desires  to  keep 
the  United  States  a  country  to  be  proud  of. 
I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations  to  you 
for  having  the  courage  to  speak  out  against 
such  nonsense  and  Impracticable  programs 
and  also  being  Just  as  courageous  for  fighting 
for  the  proper  ones.  The  people  In  this  sec- 
tion agree  with  your  views  overwhelmingly. 

Please  do  not  take  the  time  to  reply  to  this 
letter  as  I  know  you  are  busy. 
Respectfully. 


From  Oregon : 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  native  Oregonlan. 
born  in  Marshfield  69  years  ago,  a  World  War 
I  veteran,  also  a  retired  locomotive  engineer, 
was  on  the  Portland  division  for  nearly  45 
years,  worked  out  of  Eugene  a  lot  of  the 
time,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

I  am  not  In  the  habit  of  writing  letters  to 
city,  county.  State,  or  Federal  politicians.  In 
fact  this  Is  my  first  attempt,  now  that  I  am  a 
pensioner  I  get  time  to  read  a  lot.  and  there 
are  some  things  I  cannot  understand  and 
would  like  to  get  your  opinion. 

I  have  been  reading  about  South  Vietnam 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  they  have  our 
boys  fighting  and  getting  killed  over  there, 
In  my  opinion  that  dirty,  stinking  country 
and  the  people  In  It  are  not  worth  one  good 
American  boy.  Let  the  Commies  have  It,  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  country,  they 
cannot  feed  or  govern  themselves  and  If 
China  took  over  they  would  have  Just  that 
Biany  more  people  to  care  for  and  the  cost 
would  be  so  great  that  China  would  crumble 
from  the  extra  burden. 

After  all  the  aid  the  United  States  has 
Riven  to  Vietnam,  they  are  In  a  worse  mess 
today  than  when  we  started,  let  us  stop. 

Look  at  the  money  that  has  been  sent  out 
of  this  country  as  foreign  aid  and  what  do 
We  get  for  It.  a  kick  in  the  pants  and  a  stab 


In  the  back  whenever  they  get  a  chance  to 
do  It.  If  we  had  kept  the  money  at  home  we 
would  have  no  need  to  start  a  war  on  poverty, 
there  would  be  none. 

The  tax  cut  bill  has  passed  and  It  Is  writ- 
ten as  It  shoud  be.  those  that  need  It  the 
least  got  the  biggest  cut.  those  who  need  it 
most  got  the  least,  and  increased  prices  will 
get  It  all  and  maybe  more,  but  one  good 
thing  about  the  bill  Is,  the  big  oil  operators 
get  to  keep  their  depletion  allowance,  and 
that  will  keep  them  from  being  poverty 
stricken  so  the  President  will  not  have  as 
many  poverty  cases  to  war  on. 

I  am  a  registered  Democrat  and  have  been 
for  years,  but  In  general  election  I  vote  for 
who  I  think  Is  the  best  man,  I  even  voted 
for  you  when  you  were  a  Republican  can- 
didate and  have  voted  for  you  ever  since,  be- 
cause you  are  one  of  the  too  few  good  men  In 
Washington.  I  think  you  are  honest  and 
vote  as  you  think  will  do  the  most  good  for 
our  country  and  you  are  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  on  any  legislation  on  any  person  that  the 
Senate  has  to  act  on.  Senator  I  think  we 
should  keep  our  missionaries  at  home,  from 
what  I  have  read  about  Washington,  D.C, 
they  could  use  a  lot  of  them  there,  officials 
advise  women  not  to  go  out  alone  after  dark, 
they  could  be  robbed,  raped,  or  murdered, 
and  that  in  the  Capital  of  our  country  and 
we  the  most  enlightened  country  In  the 
world.     Have  we? 

Hope  I  can  vote  for  you  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Sincerely, 


From  New  York  State : 

March  15. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  statement  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  in  regard  to  Vietnam.  We  should  get 
out  and  now  and  I  hope  there  will  be  many 
more  as  sane  voices  as  yours. 

I  am  writing  President  Johnson  to  this 
effect. 

Yours  truly. 

From  Pennsylvania : 

March  16.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  your  speech  In  Senate  on  March  4 
re  Vietnam — at   least   the   excerpts  I   have 
Jxist  read  In  I.  F.  Stone's  Weekly. 

Thank  goodness  someone  Is  talking  some 
sense  on  this  problem. 
Respectfully. 

From  Massachusetts : 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  American 
people  owe  you  an  unspeakable  debt  for  your 
farslghted  and  forthright  statement  In  the 
Senate  on  March  4,  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Vietnam  and  es- 
pecially warning  against  our  extending  the 
war  Into  North  Vietnam.  Our  utterly  un- 
justifiable meddling  In  Vietnam,  in  dishon- 
orable violation  of  our  pledge  to  respect  the 
1954  Geneva  agreement,  has  brought  ovir 
country  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe  and  hor- 
ror, which  could  well  escalate  Into  nuclear 
cataclysm  If  we  permit  an  attack  on  North 
Vietnam. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  see  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  I  recently  wrote  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  beg  you  to  continue  this  fight  unremit- 
tingly, and  all  the  American  people  except 
the  small  proportion  of  maniacal  right,  will 
back  you  up. 

With  profound  gratitude  for  your  courage 
and  statesmanship. 

Sincerely  yours. 


PJ5. — I  should  be  very  happy  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  contain- 
ing your  full  speech,  or  any  other  copy  of  the 
speech.  If  It  Is  available. 

March  5,  1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson ,.) 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  aghast  at  reeent 
suggestions  that  your  administration  is  con- 
templating enlarging  the  Vietnam  war  by 
extending  it  to  North  Vietnam  through  raids, 
bombardments,  or  blockade. 

The  charge  that  the  guerrillas  get  their 
arms  from  North  Vietnam  is,  on  Its  face,  pre- 
posterous, since  the  main  fighting  Is  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  600  miles  to  the  south,  with 
government  forces  in  the  Intervening  area. 
Actually,  the  guerrillas  are  now  fighting 
chiefly  with  American  arms  captured  by  them 
In  raids  or  brought  over  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  defectors  from  the  government 
troops. 

To  use  this  arms  excuse  for  an  attack  on 
North  Vietnam  would  be  sheer  madness. 
China  is  pledged  to  come  to  the  support  of 
North  Vietnam  if  attacked  (remember  Ko- 
rea?), which  would  Insuxe  a  bloodier  and 
longer  drawn-out  war,  with  U.S.  troops  be- 
coming more  and  more  Involved  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  American  boys 
dying,  even  as  the  French  Army  of  200,000 
(plus  200,000  Vietnamese)  died  for  7  long 
years  and  met  utter  defeat  at  the  end.  Is  this 
a  policy  any  sane  government  would  adopt? 

An  attack  on  North  Vietnam  and  Chinese 
involvement  could  even  escalate  into  the  final 
nuclear  holocaust,  for  the  U.S.S.R.  has  re- 
cently clearly  warned  us  (New  York  Times. 
Mar.  1)  that  they  "might  not  stand  Idly  by 
If  the  United  States  took  direct  military  ac- 
tion against  North  Vietnam  or  Communist 
China." 

Surely  in  the  face  of  these  realities  no  one 
but  the  most  Insane  militarist  clique  of  the 
Pentagon  could  contemplate  attacking,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  North  Vietnam,  espe- 
cially since  we  have  open  to  us  an  immediate, 
honorable,  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  Viet-, 
nam  situation;  namely,  to  put  Into  operation 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954 — which  we 
officially  pledged  to  respect — to  stop  the  fight- 
ing, withdraw  our  Armed  Forces,  and  arrange 
for  the  holding  of  nationwide  elections  for  a 
democratic,  neutral,  unified  Vietnam.  I  beg 
you  to  adopt  this  policy  of  sanity  £Uid  peace. 
Sincerely  yours. 


From  California: 

FEBRUARY    18,    1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  B.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  you 
not  to  ask  for  anything  for  myself,  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  writing  to  pass  some  Informa- 
tion and  views  on  so  you  can  evaluate  and 
consider  them  for  whatever  they  are  worth. 
Sitting  here  on  duty  In  South  Vietnam  as 
I  am,  I  sometimes  wonder  If  the  people 
In  the  States  are  getting  a  complete  and 
unabridged  version  of  the  news.  Prom  past 
experience  I  know  that  news  is  somewhat 
toned  down  by  the  time  It  is  released  for  pub- 
lic InformaUon  In  the  States.  To  one  extent 
I  appreciate  this  fact  as  I  would  not  want 
my  wife  and  children  as  well  as  my  family 
and  friends  to  know  the  full  truth  about  the 
situation  in  this  area.  I  believe  it  best  that 
they  be  spared  all  of  the  worry  which  would 
be  aroused  by  full  and  complete  knowledge 
In  detail  of  what  Is  happening  In  this  area. 
I  do  believe  though  that  our  lawmakers 
should  have  this  knowledge  made  available  to 
them.  From  some  of  the  news  received  here 
In  the  past  from  the  States  It  seems  that 
they  are  either,  somewhat  in  the  dark  about 
affairs  In  this  part  of  the  world,  or  that  they 
simply  do  not  care.  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
the  news  Is  not  made  available  to  them.     I 
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believe  that  all  available  information 
be   evaluated   before   any  decisions 
matter  should  be  made. 

There    is    an    excellent    English 
newspaper  published  In  Saigon.     I 
this  paper  publishes  as  close  to  an  un 
sampling  of  the  feelings  of  the  vu 
people   and  the  current   news   of 
X^r  as  is  obUlnable.     This  newi 
express  a  pat  on  the  back  when  It  is 
the  same  time  expressing  a  firm  ret 
when  It  is  deserving.    This  paper  pri 
cles  which  attack  as  well  as  praise  the 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Viet' 
many   other  countries.     With  your 
slon.  periodically  I  will  send  you  a' 
well  as  editions  of  this  paper  along 
feelings  on  the  matters  concerned. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  clippings 
February  17  edition  concerning  the 
Field  blast  and  the  Klnh-do-Capltol 
bombing.    The  eyewitness  report  of 
shlng  Field  blast  clearly  notes  that 
namese  people  knew  that  the  bor 
to  take  place.    The  article  on  the 
Capitol   theater  bombing  was  truly 
tardly  act,  taking  out  vengeance  on  - 
less  women  and  children  as  well  as  tl 
can     troops      (commonly     referred 
advisers) .    The  article  on  the 
tol    bombing    in    the    February    1£ 
clearly  shows  by  the  way  that  the  Vl' 
policeman  left  prior  to  the  blast  thai 
Ing   was    either   suspected   or   ^""^^ 
following.    - 

Reference  February  18  edition: 
Threatens  to  Seek  Alliance  with  Nc 
namese  "    You  will  note  the  plcturi 
bodian  Chief  of  State  Prince  Norodo 
ouk  Inspecting  Russian  MIG-17  ]e1 
The  article  quotes  Prince  Sihanouk 
"We  virtll  not  help  North  Vietnam  In 
gle  against  South  Vietnam  and  win 
the  Vietcong  but  in  case  North 
attacked.  Cambodia  will  war  at 
Vietnam's)    side   and  vice  versa 
alleged  Incident  such   as  happened 
Cambodian  village  was  bombed  by 
namese   Air  Force   could   touch 
Incident  such  as  Korea. 

On  page  2  you  will  notice  that 
persons  are  being  treated  for 
hospitals    overflowing    with 
emergency  camps  set  up  by  the 
Government.      At   the    same    time 
note  on  page  5  an  article  about  thi  t 
dockworkers    boycotting    the    s'-' 
grain  to  Russia     There  seems  to 
contrast  between  a  famine  in  Ii 
the  sale  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Russia.    I  had  prevloulsy  consld 
doneslans  to  be  friendly  to  the  Un 
I  wonder  if  this  action  won't  leave 
In  the  mouths  of  the  peoples  of 
east  Asian  countries.     Also  on 
the   Russians    are    borrowing   a 
dollars   from   Great   Britain.     Do 
that  in  the  complexity  of 
nomics  that  we  may  In  the  long 
Ing    for    the    wheat   which    we 
Russians? 

The  76  or  more  American 
8-day    period    plus    a    comp 
aforementioned    Incidents   plus 
questionable  acts  of  late   cause 
cem  In  the  minds  of  many  of  " 
this  area.     I  might  well  Imagl 
cem  Is  shared  by  many  others  in 
States  as  well  as  abroad. 

Had  this  been  even   1   year 
have  written  to  the  Honorable 
of  California.    I  have  always  had 
respect  and  admiration  for  hlrr 
know   the   status  of   Mr.    Engle 
rather  limited  from  the  States. 
I  left  the  States  In  August  he 
operated  on  for  a  brain  tvmior 
releases  at  that  time  indicated 
never  be  able  to  fill  his  ofBce 
Indeed  sorry  to  hear  this. 
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I  consider  home  to  be  Red  Bluff.  CallT 
Currently  my  wife  and  three  children  are 
Uvlng  in  Maxwell.  Calif.  I  have  been  In  the 
US.  Air  Force  for  about  12  years,  and  am 
planning  to  continue  my  service,  making  this 

""l  d^not  make  a  habit  of  writing  Senators, 
sir  In  fact  I  probably  hate  letter  writing 
more  than  most  people,  but.  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  these  matters  that  I  felt  It  my  duty  to 
write  and  express  my  opinion.  I  decidwl 
upon  you  to  write  as  I  have  requested  as- 
signment in  the  State  of  Oregon  upon  ^^• 
nation  of  my  tour  of  duty  here  In  South 
vtetn^.  I  have  requested  duty  at  Klngsley 
Field  at  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg. 

Sir  I  appreciate  your  Indulgence  In  these 
matters  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  do  not 
take  offense  to  these  opinions  and  obeerva- 
tTons  which  I  have  stated.  I  personally  fwl 
much  better  having  written  you  and.  so  to 
speak,  getting  these  matters  off  my  chest. 
Yours  truly.  

From  Oregon : 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.:  *,»„„„* 

AS  longtime  admirer  and  new  constituent 
applaud  your  Vietnam  speech.    Keep  It  up. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.:  . 

support  your  courageous  statement  regard- 
ing  U^-    withdrawal    from    South   Vietnam 

war. 

Thank  you. 
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From  Maryland:  ^^,„  15.  i964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse: 

DEAR  Sir-  Congratulations  on  your  stand 
on  thJ  Vietnam  situation.  This  Aasco  may 
yet  develop  Into  another  Korea  unless  more 
voices  like  yours  are  heard  on  the  subject 
uTe  continue  to  send  military  Personnel 
to  murder  Viet  Cong  how  lo'?8,'«^","  ^* 
before  the  Chinese  send  In  their  military 
personnel  to  murder  Vietnamese?  I  say 
murder  because  that  Is  exactly  what  It  Is 
where  there  Is  no  question  of  direct  national 

"^^Sdes  the  millions  spent  In  this  utterly 
futile,  negative  and  purposeless  enterprise, 
we  have  lost  121  American  lives  to  date. 
Mv  personal  opinion  is  that  If  this  Is  typical 
of'our  foreign  policy.  It  stinks.  We  should 
stay  out  of  Asia  entirely  unless  we  wish  to 
take  over  and  be  completely  responsible  for 
It  or  any  fraction  thereof.  Anything  short 
of  this  Is  a  losing  game  and  Itjvere  far  bet- 
ter then  to  let  the  commies  have  the  onus 
of  these  pathetic  and  apathetic  little  coun- 
tries—and   that   Includes  Formosa. 

Sincerely  yours,  

From  Oregon:  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  your  forthright  stand  In  call- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 

South  Vietnam.  ..   .  ,  v,         t^^^r. 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that  I  have  today 
written  to  President  Johnson  Informing  him 
of  mv  support  of  your  position,  and  urging 
him  to  use  his  office  to  withdraw  our  troops 
from  that  beleaguered  area.  Unfortunately, 
mv  typewriter  does  not  make  sufficiently 
clear  carbons  to  permit  me  to  send  you  a 
carbon  of  my  letter,  but  I  trust  that  this 
note  of  support  wlU  suffice. 

Thank  you  for  voicing  such  sorely  needed 
sentiments.  Let  me  know  If  I  can  support 
you  in  this  In  any  other  way. 

Sincerely  yours,  


March  12. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsi, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  A  few  months  ago 
I  remember  you  stated  your  opinion  of  the 
war  we  are  carrj-lng  on  In  Vietnam,  which 
was  we  should  get  out.  Since  then  the  ad- 
ministration has  expressed  itself  as  being 
for  engaging  In  war  there  on  even  a  greater 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  Senator  Una 
Mansfield  came  out  against  the  dangerous 
and  inhuman  policy  we  are  carrying  on  in 
Vietnam  I  hope  you  are  still  of  the  opinion 
you  were  a  few  months  ago  and  give  Senator 
Mansfield  support,  for  I  fear  he  will  need 
support  in  this  war-mad  era. 

This  Is  I  am  sure,  the  most  Important 
matter  In  the  Nation  or.  should  I  say.  the 
world  right  now. 

Respectfully  yours. 

From  New  Jersey :  „,  ,^^ 

March  21. 1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
speech  against  any  deeper  entanglement  til 
South  Vietnam,  a  country  where  we  have  al- 
ready wasted  money  and  (what  is  far  worse) 
sacrificed  American  lives  for  no  rational  pur- 
pose It  is  obvious  that  we  can  no  more  hold 
it   permanently   than   the   Communists  can 

hold  Cuba. 

You  are  also  right  in  your  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Rusk  and  Mr.  McNamara.  Robert  McNamara 
Is  the  best  Secretary  of  Defense  In  our  his- 
tory but.  as  you  said,  even  he  has  not  the 
right  to  commit  the  Nation  to  war  without 
consulting    Its    representatives. 

I  would  have  written  earlier,  but  did  not 
know  anything  about  your  speech  untU 
reading  about  It  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  For  a  long  time  It  seemed  as  If  every- 
one in  Washington  was  resigned  to  our  slid- 
ing helplessly  Into  a  deeper  and  deeper  com- 
mitment to  war. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  there  will  be  a  pow- 
erful voice  raised  In  the  Senate  against  thla 
Inexcusable  waste  of  lives.  You  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  all  the  thousands  of  men  whose 
lives  may  be  lost  In  Vietnam,  and  of  their 
families. 

I  wish  there  were  more  men  with  your 
courage  In  Washington. 

Sincerely  yoxirs.  


From  Rhode  Island: 

March  21.  1964. 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  Today  in  the  'Tlmee 
I  saw  that  you  are  for  getting  us  out  of  ngnt- 
mg  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
millions  who  agree  with  you.  Some  might 
not  have  the  time  or  energy  to  write;  some 
might  hesitate  to  go  on  record  against  offlciai 
policy  But  the  best  hope  for  those  suffering 
people  Is  to  have  peace,  neutrality,  and  a 
chance  to  vote  for  what  they  want.  Trying 
to  force  water  to  run  uphill  Is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  truly  free  world. 

Thank  you  for  your  covu-age  and  your  keen 
analysis.      I    hope    you    can    Persuade    mort 
senators  to  speak  up  for  a  change  In  poucy. 
Sincerely  yours,  

Prom  California: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  . 

DEAR  SENATOR  MoRSE :  As  representative  01 
a  small  community  group  I  wish  to  exprwj 
our  appreciation  to   you   on  behalf  or  tn 
many  Americans  who  share  your  views  and 
criticisms  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  P«>g™^- 

Without  exception,  the  exprwsio^  an_ 
views  of  our  group  condemn  th^  contro^ 
versial  waste  of  the  taxpayers  /^^d  9°^*^ 
ment     funds.     We     recommend     Immediaw 
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withdrawal  of  all  foreign  aid  and  a  more 
practicable    approach    toward    our    foreign 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  advise  how  best 
to  initiate  our  foreign  policies;  however  It  Is 
quite  evident  among  the  grassroot  citizens 
that  our  present  policies  are  antiquated,  In- 
adequate and  extravagant  to  cope  with  the 
fast  changing  world  political  situation. 

We  are  most  happy  and  grateful  that  we 
have  elected  representatives  In  Washington 
who  recognize  these  facts  and  have  the 
courage  to  criticize  the  administrations 
efforts  to  force  these  issues  on  the  American 
public. 

In  the  event  you  may  wish  to  offer  sug- 
gestions how  to  further  our  views  on  this 
subject  we   shaU   be   pleased  to  hear  from 

you. 

Sincerely, 

From  Montana:  ^„  ,^^^ 

March  17,  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  stand  you  have  taken  against  continu- 
ing the  war  In  South  Vietnam.  The  United 
SUtes  vrtll  never  win  In  that  tortured  coun- 
try nor  in  any  other  country  as  long  as  we 
send  guns,  ammunition,  and  chemicals  for 
destruction  which  Is  used  to  cause  killing 
and  suffering  and  division  of  the  people. 

The  only  way  that  the  United  States  or  any 
country  can  win  anywhere  In  the  world  today 
Is  with  understanding  of  the  people  and 
their  problems  and  by  giving  a  helping  hand 
to  bring  about  social  and  economic  reforms 
that  would  benefit  the  people. 

We  have  copied  and  continued  where 
France  left  off— and  are  obtaining  the  same 
conclusions.  We  think  we  are  an  Intelligent 
people  but  when  we  can't  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  others,  we  wonder.  We  could  do 
far  better  if  our  Government  would  employ 
psychiatrists.  Force  and  violence  are  be- 
coming outdated  In  the  atomic  age. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  Congress  must 
learn  to  take  Its  grievances  to  the  Uiilted 
Nations  Instead  of  trying  to  solve  problems 
with  other  nations  unilaterally  Just  because 
we  are  a  powerful  nation.  It  Is  not  power 
alone  which  counts.  The  respect  and  love 
of  the  people  of  the  world  count  far  more. 
This  Is  a  lesson  we  must  learn  and  soon. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  you.  Senator  Morse, 
and  to  Senators  Mike  Mansfield.  Ernest 
Gruening,  and  others  who  have  taken  a 
stand  on  this  serious  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

Should  you  be  able  to  find  time  to  make 
speeches  In  Montana  concerning  this  subject 
we  would  be  delighted  and  would  want  to 
help  In  any  way  we  can.     Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 


From  New  Jersey:  ^  ,„^^ 

March  20.  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Saw  and  heard  what 
you  had  to  say  on  TV  this  morning  regard- 
ing South  Vietnam  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  completely  and  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  what  you  said. 

Very  truly  yours,  

March  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  admiration  for  the  coura- 
geous and  sensible  attitude  you  have  taken 
regarding  the  ending  of  our  "commitment" 
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m  South  Vietnam.  The  sooner  this  abso- 
lute, senseless,  bloody,  and  extremely  expen- 
sive effort  on  our  part  Is  halted,  the  better 
I  shall  like  It.  I  must  state  at  this  time 
that  I  had  the  same  misgivings  regarding 
our  "police  action"  In  Korea,  but  I  also  real- 
ize that  this  time  we  are  treading  on  much 
more  dangerous  ground  in  South  Vietnam 
than  we  did  some  12  years  ago  In  Korea. 

I  hope  that  this  small  token  of  Interest 
which  I  am  taking  in  your  laudable  effort 
and  in  the  welfare  of  our  country  will  be 
echoed  many  times  by  communications  from 
other  citizens  also. 

Very  truly  yours. 


From  Minnesota: 

March  19,  1964 

Senator  Wayne  Morse:  I  heartily  agree 
with  your  stand  on  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam.  I  cant 
understand  why  we  are  there,  and  our  Amer- 
ican boys  being  killed:  for  what? 

Respectfully.  

From  Florida: 

March  20,  1964. 

Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morss. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heard  your  state- 
ments m  regard  to  Vietnam  this  morning  on 
the  Today  program,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  support  your  position  In  this  miserable 
adventure  wholeheartedly. 

We  have  been  spending  millions  of  our 
hard-earned  dollars  and  sacrificing  our  young 
men,  giving  our  full  support  to  military  dic- 
tatorships and  corrupt  regimes,  and  it  is 
about  time  we  put  a  stop  to  this.  I  know 
there  mvist  be  hundreds  of  persons  who  agree 
with  your  thinking,  not  only  on  Vietnam 
but  on  other  Issues  as  well,  who  are  too  lazy 
to  sit  down  and  write  you. 

Our  one  big  Job  In  our  country  is  to  con- 
vince the  people  living  under  totalitarian 
regimes  that  our  system  provides  a  better 
life  for  them,  and  this  must  be  done  with 
deeds,  not  with  words.  Supporting  unpopu- 
lar governments  with  money  and  military 
force  is  definitely  not  the  answer. 

I  consider  you  one  of  the  very  few  Intel- 
ligent Senators  we  have  In  Washington  and 
my  hope  Is  that  you  will  continue  to  fear- 
lessly fight  for  what  Is  right. 

Cordially  yours,  


From  Michigan: 

March  20,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  courageous 
stetement  today  on  opposing  war  In  Viet- 
nam.   


From  Illinois:  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  morning  I  saw  a  newscast 
on  the  Today  show  on  TV  and  you  gave  a  re- 
port on  foreign  aid  and  gave  your  reasons 
for  a  cut  in  this  program.  „,„„™ 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  haven't  alwayB 
voted  so  but  I  must  admit  I  ^ave  yet  to 
hear  a  Republican  come  out  and  g^ve  their 
reasons  as'^well  as  you  have  against  foreign 
aid  Believe  me.  If  I  were  living  in  Oregon 
you  would  get  my  vote.  In  all  of  my  years 
I  can't  remember  when  such  a  program  of 
my  country  has  caused  me  such  anger  espe- 
cially our  aid  to  Cambodia.  I  do  thlrik  theie 
^e  some  countries  where  this  has  been  used 
Ze^  advantage  but  9  out  of  10  countries 
turn  around  and  spit  in  our  eye  aiid  I  get 
fighting  mad.  Since  we  have  to  go  t»  su^ 
eltremis  on  this  program,  why  not  foreign 
aid  to  Russia?    It  makes  Just  as  much  sense. 


Keep  up  the  good  work  Senator— I'm  aU 

for  you. 

Very  truly  yovirs,  

From  Philadelphia: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  wife  and  I  ap- 
prove and  applaud  your  stand  on  Vletnani. 
We  agree  with  you  that  It  Is  a  mess  which 
the  United  States  has  no  business  Interfer- 
InK  with.  A  good  policy  for  America  would 
be  to  leave  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries  strictly  alone. 

Yours  truly,  

From  Montana: 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC:  

Heard  excerpts  on  radio  this  morning  on 
your  address  on  Vietnam.  You  laid  It  on 
the  line.  I  hope  some  of  those  vote  hunters 
at  any  price  will  follow  your  courageoxis  and 
logical  analysis. 

From  Chicago:  ^iqioaa 

March  18. 1964. 

Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Congratulations  on  your 
statements  regarding  South  Vietnam. 

We  sure  got  ourselves  in  a  mess  there. 
12,000  miles  away  from  home,  by  involving 
ourselves  in  their  civil  war. 

Let  us  pull  our  so-called  advisers  out  and 
send  them  home. 

Yovirs  truly,  

From  Ohio : 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  to  let  you  know  that  Iwn 
In  complete  agreement  with  your  policy  with 
regard  to  South  Vietnam. 

You  should  be  congratulated  on  your  cour- 
ageous stend  advocating  withdrawal  of  all 
15  000  U.S.  troops.  Your  opposition  to  any 
expansion  of  our  commitments  there  merits 
natlonvrtde  support.  There  cannot  be 
reached  a  sensible  solution  unless  negotia- 
tions are  started  at  once  permitting  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam,  north  and  south,  to  worK 
out  their  own  destiny. 

Respectfully  yours. 

From  Wisconsin: 

March  16. 1964. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  register 
my  support  for  your  forthright  stand  on  U.S. 
policy  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  southeast 
Asia  in  general.  You  pointed  out  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  we  support  18 
more  the  U.S.  State  Department's  government 
than  the  Government  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. It  really  upsets  me  to  see  Amerl^n 
boys  getting  killed  fighting  a  movement  that 
seems  to  have  the  sympathy  of  most  of  the 
Vietnamese.  .    ^^  , 

But  perhaps  more  disastrous  Is  the  possi- 
bility that  our  continued  efforts  at  Infiuence 
m  southeast  Asia  may  lead  to  direct  confron- 
tation with  China  and  nuclear  war.  Our 
toying  v^nth  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  shows 
that  tills  is  a  possibility  even  If  China  acts 
with  complete  propriety. 

I  hope  yovir  clear  thinking  will  have  an 
impact  on  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and 
will  cause  the  State  Department  to  reconsider 
Its  apparent  all-out  conunltment  to  the  de- 
fense of  Kahn. 

Yours  tnily,  
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Prom  Washington : 


March  14,  U  64 


Senator  Morse. 

Dear   Sm:    My   morning    paper 
are  opposed  to  supporting  the 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam 
we  should  get  out." 

I  agree  with  you  100  percent, 
the  world's  troubles  could  be  resr 
United  States  would  only  mind 
business. 

Yours  truly. 


murd  er 


say£ 
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and 

A 
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resolved  if  the 
thel:    own 


Prom  Georgia: 

March  11 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to 

you  for  your  remarks  regarding  the  ^ 

situation.    It  seems  unbelievable  to 

so  few  people  in  our  Gtovernment  can 

decisions  for  a  free  people  that  are 

keeping  with  the  principles  of  our 

democratic  society. 

According    to    Lederer    In      A 

Sheep"  and  Wm.  O.  Douglas  In  " 

Manifesto"  we  have  been  guilty  of 

not  befitting  our  character  as  a  great 

It  seems  to  me  our  young  men  are  not 

chance  or  choice  to  make  decisions  for 

selves  or  our  Nation.    If  we  are  free  a- 

are   great,   it  seems  to  me  that  we 

inspire  and  allow  our  youth  to  serve  ' 

the  armed  services,  the  Peace  Corps. 

mestic  Peace  Corps,  as  teachers  in  our 

in  a  congressional  institute,  a  U.N.  ii 

WHO,   WMO,   UNICEP,  IDA  or  man] 

places  where  they  are  sorely  needed 

we  shall  crumble  morally  if  we  do  " 

some  drastic  changes  and  quickly 

not  depend  on  the  military  to  -'"• 

policies  or  for  only  a  few  to 

policies  for  if  we  do  we  shall  fall  as  a 

and  as  a  nation. 

Sincerely. 


1964. 
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From  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  members  of  the  Bellevue  Deqiocratlc 
Club    at   our   regular   membership 
unanimously  applaud  and  support  ^ 
against   Intervention   and   further 
ting   in  South   Vietnam.     You   havK 
honor  to  our  country  and  security 
world. 


your 


From  Massachusetts: 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  on 
you  spoke  out  In  the  Senate   against 
participation     In     the     war     In 
Gk)od  for  you.    We  had  no  business 
the  first  place.    Our  continued  support 
nonderaocratic  government  in  that 
on  the  basis   of   "protecting  Vietnim 
communism"  is  but  simple  hypocrisy 
continue  our  present   program   the 
American  lives  will  Increase  and  tl 
Ing  of  the  Vietnamese  people  will 
longed.      Your    attitude    on   this 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  one : 
get  out. 

A  resident  of  Oregon  for  several 
especially  appreciate  the  forthrighl 
you  have  taken  on  this  matter.    I 
will  be  able  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
speech  on  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 


tie 


yo  ir 


From  California : 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear    Sir:    I    must    take    time 
writing  to  many,  many  Senators 
civil   rights   bill,   xirging   them   to 
and  to  vote  "No"  on  this  bill;  to 
article    from    the    Oakland    Trlbuhe 
quotes    you    in   regards    to   Vietnapi 
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you 
of 
that 


the  bottom  of  my  heart,   thank  you— over 

and  over.     We  are  parents  of  two  teenagers 

(both  of  whom  are  better  typists  than  I),  a 

girl  16  of  years  and  a  boy  of  nearly  18  years. 

Yovu-  comments  and  opinions  on  the  mess 

in  Vietnam  are  refreshing  and  encouraging— 

this  is  exactly  what  the  people  are  saying. 

How  long  will  our  boys  continue  to  act  as 

advisers  there?    Will  this  be  another  Korea, 

with  no  way  out?     Why  can  we  pour  troops 

and  millions  of  dollars  Into  Vietnam,  but  we 

are  led  to  believe  that  the  cancer  that  Cuba  is, 

will   disappear   if   we   shut   our    eyes?     How 

can  we   win  over  communism.  In  Vietnam. 

when  we  can't  and  won't  do  anything  about 

It  m  Cuba?    What  Is  the  State  Department  s 

policy— containment  in  Vietnam  for  the  next 

20-30  years?  ,    ,  _. 

Again,  many,  many  thanks.    It  is  a  great 
worry  to  us  to  think  that  our  boy  and  count- 
less others,  m  the  future  and  now.  will  be 
sent  to  Vietnam,  and  for  what?    We  haven  t 
even   come   up   with   a  slogan   for   the   war, 
have  we'     Is  this  to  be  another   'police  ac- 
tion" that  another  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  plunged  us   into,  with  no  end   in 
siehf     Won't  we  ever  learn  from  past  mis- 
takes''     Are  you  the  only  Senator  who  has 
this  sensible  approach  on  Vietnam?    Surely 
there  are  others  who  agree,  if  so.  why  are 
they  silent?     The  American  people  are  sick 
and  tried  of  "containing"  communism,  when 
they  can  see  that  the  octopus  is  spreading. 
Will  we  "contain"  it  in  Vietnam  and  Ignore 
Cuba  and   South   America's  Red  activities? 
I  am  not  a  warmonger,  my  husband  lost  his 
right  leg  (Marine  Corps,  on  Guam)  In  World 
War  II-  but  If  the  French  couldn't  stop  the 
Red  tide,  what  makes  us  think  our  advisers 
can  do  it?     What  is  the  solution?     I  agree 
with  you— pull  out.    That  Is  a  start  toward 
some  solution,  anyway.    Thank  you  for  lis- 
tening, and  thank  you  for  your  attempt  to 
send    the    civil    rights    bill    to    committee. 
This  Is  still  a  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  isn't  It? 
Sincerely, 


neeting 

stand 

bjloodlet- 

added 

to  the 


From  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.: 

March  13,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  endorse 
with  great  enthusiasm  your  unequivocal  call 
in  Congress  for  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  made  on  March  4. 

As  a  long  student  in  that  area,  having  been 

a  missionary  In  India,  I  think  it  was  General 

MacArthur  who  warned  us  10  years  ago  not 

to  engage  In  the  conflict  there.    His  warning 

proved  right,  for  he  knew  that  the  French 

ilarch  4      with  huge  forces  had  to  withdraw,  as  we  will 

us"     eventually  have   to  withdraw.     To  sacrifice 

tletnam.     hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  for 

there  in     a  nebulous  victory  In  that  area  Is  unthlnK- 

of  a     able,  and  would  bring  a  vast  outcry  against 

country     any  administration  that  would  sanction  It. 

from      as  you  Indicated. 

If  we         To  save  our  face  let  the  United  Nations 
loss   of     take  over  responsibility  for  a  settlement  along 
suffer-     the   lines   of   neutralization   of   that  entire 
be  pro-      area  with  guarantees  by  the  same  United  Na- 
jituation     tlons.    The  U.N.  saved  the  face  of  the  Brlt- 
4e  should      Ish  and  French  In  the  Suez  matter  and  the 
United  states  In  the  Lebanon  affair, 
years,  I         I  trust  that   you   will  seek  to  win   other 
position     Senators  to  your  views  on  this  matter.    May 
lope  you     God    give    you    strength    and    wisdom    and 
Senate     courage  to  carry  on  this  fight  for  peace  in 
that  suffering  area  of  God's  earth. 
Respectfully   yours. 

From  Pennsylvania: 

March  11. 1964. 

but    from  DEAR  Senator  Morse:  I  was  pleased  to  see 

about  the  that  you  spoke  out  In  opposition  to  escalat- 

filibuster  ing  the  war  In  Vietnam.     There  Is  a  growing 

Enclose  an  feeling  In  the  country  that  we  need  to  re- 

whlch  examine  what  we  have  been  doing  In  Vlet- 

From  nam.     As  a  sample  of  this  sentiment,  I  am 


sending  you  the  enclosed  editorial  page  from 
the  local  newspaper  In  this  Pennsylvania 
town  where  we  are  located  for  the  year. 

For  over  10  years,  we  have  been  supporting 
a  war  In  Vietnam,  and  there  Is  no  evidence 
(1)  that  the  people  of  Vietnam  want  us 
there-  (2)  that  our  enormous  aid  Is  effective; 
and  (3)  that  this  does  anything  but  damage 
our  reputation  In  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the 

world 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  support  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  and  press  for  an  honorable 
and  peaceful  solution. 

Sincerely.  

Prom  Washington,  D.C.: 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
State  of  Oregon. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  ^,**„r. 

Honorable  Sra:  This  letter  Is  being  written 
with  simple  directness.  I  wish  to  show  my 
appreciation  for  your  astute  remarks  made 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  10. 
on  South  Vietnam.  I  am  In  complete  ac- 
cord with  everything  you  so  aptly  said  on 
this  Important  subject. 

And  at  this  time  I  also  wish  to  show  my 
appreciation  for  your  being  a  proponent  of 
having  the  clvU  rights  bill  reviewed  by  com- 
mittee. ^  ., 

You  are  the  kind  of  a  Senator  I  so  greatly 
admire.  You  swim  upstream  when  neces- 
sary. You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage,  lots 
of  backbone.  I  am  sorry  you  ever  left  the 
Republican  Party. 
Sincerely, 

From  Wisconsin : 

March  24. 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  enclosed  clipping  U 
good  news,  because  it  is  high  time  that  some- 
one take  that  one  down  to  size.  Now  if  you 
and  enough  others  who  have  served  their 
country  so  well  for  so  long  would  start  work- 
ing on  the  rest  of  those  rats  In  the  State  De- 
partment that  have  a  tendency  of  selling 
us  down  the  river,  we  might  have  a  chance  to 
Bvu-vlve. 

Thanks  to  you  and  the  many  others  who 
are  trying  to  save  our  wonderful  country. 
The  best  of  luck  to  you  all  because  we  are 
going  to  need  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 


196Jf 
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From  New  York  State : 

March  23,  1964. 

Mr.  Senator:  In  1918.  when  I  was  In  the 
Italian  Army,  the  Germans  attacked  us  with 
poison  gas  many  times.  Now,  46  years  ater 
I  read  In  this  article  the  killing  of  children 
and  Innocent  people  all  over  again.  From 
the  press.  I  learn  your  brilliant  fight  to  stop 
this  war. 

Please   let   me   congratulate   you   In  your 

humanism. 


fProm     Rochester     (N.Y.)     Democrat     and 

Chronicle.  Mar.  22,  1964) 
War  of   Brutality— Butchery    of   Commu- 
nists   IN    Veetcong    Matched    Only    by 
Saigon  RETRistrrioN 

(By  Peter  Arnett  and  Horst  Paas) 
Saigon,    Vietnam  .—South    Vietnam's   wax 
against  Communist  Insurgency  has  enterea 
a  phase  of  violence  and  brutality  unmatched 
at  any  previous  stage. 

"The  hate  Is  building  up  on  both  sides. 
There  are  many  more  scores  to  settle  now 
one  longtime  observer  noted  as  reports  flowed 
by  civilians  of  Government  air  attacKS. 

Violence  has  been  part  of  Vietnamese  me 
for  20  years.    It  Is  being  compounded  now 


as  both  the  Vletcong   and   Saigon  Govern- 
ment build  up  their  arms  and  equipment. 

The  Vletcong  are  supplementing  their 
supplies,  clandestinely  brought  In  across  the 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  borders,  by  raids 
on  lonely  Government  outposts  and  small 
convoys. 

The  U.S.  aid  commitment  to  Vietnam  is 
more  than  replacing  the  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition lost  to  the  Vletcong. 

Included  In  American  military  aid  Is  na- 
palm, liquid  petroleum  Jelly  that  explodes 
across  villages  in  a  rush  of  fiery  death. 

A  newer  weapon  here  Is  a  phosphorous 
explosive  fired  from  artillery  and  also  from 
fighter  bombers.  This  erupts  In  a  white 
cloud,  burning  through  everything  it 
touches. 

With  explosives  such  as  these,  civilians 
are  bound  to  be  hurt.  Both  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  argue  that  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  use  them. 

The  spectacle  of  children  lying  half  alive 
with  napalm  burns  across  their  bodies  was 
revolting  to  both  Vietnamese  and  Americans 
entering  a  village  on  the  Cambodian  border 
after  It  had  been  under  air  attack  by  Gov- 
ernment planes  Thursday. 

The  Vletcong  guerrillas  retreating  Into  this 
village  had  made  It  a  target  for  Government 
planes.     Several    Vletcong    were    killed. 

That  Innocent  children  died  In  this  raid, 
and  the  prospect  that  many  more  may  be 
killed  as  the  tempo  of  actions  continues  to 
rise  are  sobering  facts  to  the  Americans 
here. 

"The  moral  dilemma  we  face  here  is  not 
what  we  faced  in  Korea  and  every  other  war 
we  fought  in,"  one  American  officer  said. 
"We  don't  want  to  see  the  civilians  killed  and 
yet  they  are  killed  because  that  is  a  horrible 
byproduct  of  war." 

Such  a  byproduct  came  after  300  Vletcong 
entered  the  village  complex  of  Ben  Cau  in 
Tay  Nlnh  Province  several  weeks  ago  and  held 
the  population  hostage.  The  military  decided 
to  direct  artillery  fire  on  the  village,  virtually 
razing  It  and  taking  scores  of  civilian 
casualties. 

But  the  Vletcong  force  was  decimated  and 
this  was  the  object  of  attack. 

In  Government  operations  the  civilian 
casualties  are  byproducts,  but  the  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  terrorize  civilians  as  a  •  •  •  of 
fighting  war.  They  will  burn  a  village  to  the 
ground  rather  than  let  people  side  with  the 
Government,  as  they  did  In  Cao  Dal  Province 
village  of  Phu  My — the  birthplace  of  the 
Vietnamese  chief  of  state.  MaJ.  Gen.  Duong 
Van  Mfnh. 

In  the  delta  Province  of  Klen  Hoa.  the 
Vletcong  in  December  beheaded  scores  of 
farmers  who  refused  to  pay  a  heavy  special 
tax  on  Vletcong-controUed  areas  to  pay  for 
the  Increasing  cost  of  war. 

Five  days  ago  In  Nhl  Blnh  outpost  20  miles 
south  of  Saigon  women  and  children  were 
bayoneted  to  death  by  the  Vletcong  after  a 
part  of  the  post  had  been  overrun. 

Similar  Instances  are  legion  In  Mekong 
Delta.  Early  In  January  American  advisers 
were  taken  to  southern  Ca  Mau  Peninsula  to 
see  the  bodies  of  a  score  of  women  who  had 
been  disemboweled  by  the  Vletcong  and 
placed  in  front  of  an  outpost  which  had  been 
overrun. 

Communist  terrorism  appears  aimed  at 
terrorizing  the  population  Into  obedience. 
Or  It  can  be  aimed  spitefully,  as  bombing  of 
the  American  movie  theater  and  softball 
stadium  In  Saigon  indicates.  Many  of  the 
casualties  In  these  two  bombings  were  women 
and  children. 

The  Vletcong  are  believed  to  have  perfected 
a  primitive  napalm  of  their  own.  launched 
from  a  rifle-like  weapon.  Some  government 
troops  have  suffered  serious  biu-ns  from 
"balls  of  fire"  flying  at  them  from  Vletcong 
positions. 


Harshness  of  the  present  stage  of  war  is 
seen  in  treatment  meted  out  to  prisoners. 
Paramilitary  corpsmen  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Vletcong  a  few  weeks  ago  were  found  slaugh- 
tered a  few  days  later. 

In  several  cases  wounded  Americans  taken 
prisoners  have  been  executed.  On  the  other 
hand  American  advisers  report  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  Govern- 
ment troops  from  killing  or  torttirlng  their 
prisoners  In  retribution. 

Prom  Kansas: 

March  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  May  I  commend  and 
encourage  you  in  your  valiant  battle  against 
our  Government's  mad  venture  In  South 
Vietnam.  There  are  few  Instances  In  his- 
tory where  a  big  bully  nation  tried  to  impose 
on  a  small  nation,  a  government  the  people 
do  not  want  and  are  determined  not  to  have 
as  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do  in  this 
Impoverished  country. 

I  feel  sure  that  a  goodly  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  opposed  to  what 
we  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam  but  In  this 
day  of  demanded  conformity  to  the  warped 
news  media  version  of  patriotism,  of  char- 
acter assassination  by  "witch  hunting"  con- 
gressional committees,  of  employer  blacklists, 
etc.,  most  people  are  afraid  to  speak  out. 

To  me  it  Is  unthinkable  that  American 
boys  are  dying  in  this  abominable  situation. 

I  beg  to  remain  very  truly  yours  In  the 
hope  that  sanity  will  prevail. 


Prom  New  York: 

March  23,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  gratified  to 
read  of  your  forthright  remarks  re  our  policy 
in  Vietnam.  We  do  not  have  any  right  to 
be  there,  nor  do  we  have  any  moral  right 
to  impose  a  puppet  goverrunent  on  an  un- 
willing people. 

With  all  ovu-  efforts  it  Is  doubtful  that  we 
will  have  any  more  success  than  the  French 
before  us. 

We  should  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 


From  Illinois: 

March  22.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  strongly  support  your  stand 
calling  for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  should  support  a  government  which 
Is  obviously  not  wanted  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam.  It  is  unfair  to  ex- 
pect mothers  and  wives  to  send  their  sons 
and  husbands  to  fight  or  act  as  "observers" 
In  such  a  situation. 

North  and  South  Vietnam  should  be  neu- 
tralized and  demilitarized  so  that  the  people 
there  can  finally  live  In  peace. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Prom  New  York: 

March  20.  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  long  been 
waiting  to  hear  the  leaders  of  our  country 
to  have  the  sense,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
guts  to  say  In  public  what  I  heard  you  say 
this  morning  on  the  "Today"  TV  show;  name- 
ly, that  we  should  get  out  of  Vietnam  now  in- 
stead of  allowing  our  increased  participation 
which  would  thus  increase  the  number  of 
U.S.  deaths  (and  possibly  triggering  a  nuclear 
war) . 

Please  excuse  this  sloppy  looking  letter,  as 
I  am  getting  ready  to  go  to  work — I  Just 
wanted  to  tell  you  I  support  yotir  attitude  in 
this  Vietnam  war.  I  will  write  tonight  to 
President  Johnson  and  my  own  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  tell  them  what  I  tell 
you. 

Thank  you — I  wish  you  were  my  Senator, 
we  could  use  a  lot  more  like  you. 
Sincerely. 


Prom  Massachusetts: 

March  22,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  you  to  know 
how  completely  I  agree  with  your  views  on 
our  policy  in  South  Vietnam,  as  reported 
yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  In 
fact  I  almost  always  agree  with  your  views, 
especially  on  international  relations. 

The  sooner  we  get  out  of  there  the  better. 
People  say  that  then  all  southeast  Asia  will 
go  Communist.  Suppose  It  does.  The  Com- 
mtmists  are  flghtlng  among  themselves,  and 
in  any  case  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a 
result  would  have  any  serious  effect  on  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Today  in  Washington:    Morse  Wnx  Pioht 
"Murder  of  Americans"  in  Vietnam 

Washington. — In  the  news  from  Wash- 
ington : 

Morse — Vietnam:  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  blasting  U.S.  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  for  the  third  time  In  as  many 
days,  says  he  will  not  "support  the  murder 
of  American  boys"  in  the  embattled  south- 
east Asian  country. 

"We  should  get  out."  Morse  said  in  a 
Senate  speech  Friday.  He  received  permis- 
sion to  Interrupt  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
blU  for  his  speech.. 

From  Ohio: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Honorable  Dear  Sir  :  Let's  keep  this  planet 
from  becoming  a  bare  ball  rolling  In  space. 

Please  use  all  your  might,  main,  and  speech 
on  the  floor  to  stop  the  dirty  war  in  Vietnam, 
why  kill  our  young  men  In  fact  to  no  pur- 
pose and  can  lead  into  the  flnal  war  on 
this  planet?  After  any  world  war  now.  this 
planet  would  be  Just  about  worthless  to 
anyone.  It  seems  warmongering  Is  a  form 
of  Insanity.  Please  stop  It  If  you  possibly 
can.  I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  Let's 
save  America.  Do  all  you  possibly  can  and  I 
wotild  like  to  help  you. 

All  power  to  you. 


From  Michigan: 

Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  cannot  resist  thank- 
ing you  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  for  your 
courageous  stand  about  South  Vietnam. 
May  God  bless  you  and  may  your  stand  make 
other  Senators  and  Representatives  at  last 
see  the  light. 

Most  sincerely. 


PYom  Ohio: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  support  wholeheartedly 
your  efforts  toward  the  removal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  action  In  Vietnam. 


Prom  Pennsylvania: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  call  for  a  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam.  As  a  mother  very  much  pre- 
occupied right  now  with  the  dangers  to  world 
peace  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am  so  happy  to 
hear  someone  finally  challenging  the  position 
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we  have  taken  there  and  bringing 
tlon  of  "whether  or  not,"  and  not  ' 
Into  the  matter. 

If  we  emphasize  the  humanitarian 
of    our    withdrawal,    ending    the 
etc.,  I  believe  we  can  save  our  prest 
retain  our  Influence  and  pressure 
ocratlc  Institutions   by  no-strlngs 
help,  not  military. 
Sincerely. 
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Prom  New  York  State: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  This  letter 
port  of  the  effort  to  get  our  troops  a 
derous  equipment  out  of  Vietnam 
establish  a  neutral  zone  there  in  ' 
President  de  Gaulle's  suggestions. 

Every  effort  to  liberate  nations 
own  fuller  resources   of  matter  an 
Not  one  dime  or  ounce  of  energy 
In  murder  as  a  means  of  liberation 

Defeating   communism   Is   a  mere 
But  advancing  a  meaningful  society  f 
human  beings  exercise  dignity  and 
racy  and  adequate  means  of  r   " 
now  there  is  a  task  worthy  of 
Individuals. 

Are  we  too  weak  for  that? 
Sincerely, 
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Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  line 
gratulate  you  on  your  stand  agains 
Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  like  a  light  shining  In 
ness  of  violence  and  hate. 
Sincerely, 


From  Pennsylvania: 


^ova 


Hon.  Wayne  Mor^e, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

r>EAR  Senator  Morse:  Bravo  for 
ate  remarks  of  March  20.  on  Vletna^ 
Secretary  Rusk  above  all.     For  too* 
truth  about  Vietnam  has  been  ke^^ 
from  the  Nation.     What   is  even 
seems  to  me.  Is  that  the  1954  origins 
present  U.S.   Involvement   are   v 
known  and /or  burled.    In  fact,  theije 
cation  that  Secretary  Rusk  himself 
even  know  that  It  was  U.S.  refusal 
the  accords  of  1954  (Geneva)  and  tc 
promised    elections    that    started 
fare — warfare    that    hardly    began 
1960-61. 

Please  keep  up  the  good  work. 


you 


Prom  New  York  State: 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Morse:    Thank 
much  for  the  stand  you  have  taken 
Vietnam.     This  is  to  let  you  kno^r 
wholeheartedly  support  your  view 
country  should  not  be  militarily  '" 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

We  strongly  favor  a  program 
terminate  our  military  Involvement 
negotiate  a  political  settlement  In 
Asia.     How  this  can  be  done  without 
ing  and  recognizing  China  Is  beyo^ 
we    favor    efforts    to   establish    n 
with  China  on  these  matters. 

With  many  thanks  and  best  wl^es 
Sincerely  yours, 


From  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dba«   Senator:    Congratulations 
courageous  statements  concerning 
It  Is  high  time  men  In  government 
plain   to   our   foreign   department 
President    that   many   people   are 
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their  views  about  our  cause.  To  me,  "our 
fighting  for  their  freedom"  Is  a  womout 
phrase  which  no  longer  has  much  meaning. 
These  southeastern  Asians  need  a  govern- 
ment that  can  provide  a  leadership  to  allow 
them  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  I  think  there  Is  no  better  exam- 
ple of  this  process  in  the  world  today  than 
that  of  Red  China.  Outward  results  of 
China's  progress  and  the  reading  of  I^. 
Edgar  Snows'  documentary  book  on  Red 
China  plus  his  prophetic  book.  "Red  Sea 
Over  China."  has  no  doubt  changed  my  opin- 
ions a  great  deal  In  the  past  few  months. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  reason  that  our  way  of 
life  is  not  a  model  form  for  Ignorant  and 
backward  nations. 

In  spite  of  national  pride,  I  doubt  that  we 
can  or  will  do  as  much  for  the  billions  of 
miserable  creatures  on  this  earth  as  can  the 
Communist  regimes.  This  Is  quite  an  about- 
face  Idea  for  one  who  claims  rugged  Indi- 
vidualism. 

Senator  Morse.  I  was  a  naval  aviator  for  B 
years,  prior  to  and  during  World  War  n  pe- 
riod. I  had  some  duty  aboard  ship  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay.  and  I  had  an  eye  view  of  real 
poverty  In  the  villages  Just  off  base  limits.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  shock  of  such  condi- 
tions 90  miles  from  our  shores.  We  deserve 
Castro,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  rest  of 
the  world  agrees. 

I  hope  to  God,  Senator,  that  there  are 
enough  men  like  you  In  government  that  will 
eventually  change  our  Nation  Into  a  shining 
example  of  good  will  toward  all  men  Instead 
of  the  laughing  stock  It  appears  to  be. 
Sincerely, 

The  following  from  Massachusetts: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  For  a  long  time  I 
have  admired  and  appreciated  your  co\irage 
and  ability  as  a  Senator  especially  when  you 
speak  out  on  the  controversial  Issues  which, 
though  most  Important  to  us.  are  ofttimes 
alas,  least  debated  because  they  are  so  con- 
troversial. 

Your  position  now  as  concerns  the  Viet- 
namese situation  seems  to  me  especially  ad- 
mirable. Knowing  as  you  do.  that  what  you 
say  Is  not  popular,  either  with  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  populace,  yet  you  speak  out 
with  truth  and  clarity. 

On  such  men  as  you.  sir.  our  democracy 
depends,  hangs  by  a  slender  thread. 

On  this  Vietnamese  business,  the  futility 
of  it,  the  contradictions  of  It,  I've  tried 
to  get  through  to  other  Senators  and  the 
President  and  the  result  as  you  know  as  the 
"form  letter  brush  off"  which  on  the  face  of 
It  achieves  nothing. 

Time  grows  short  for  this  country,  I  am 
afraid,  on  the  basis  of  the  policies  It  has 
for  some  time  been  pursuing. 

The  obsessive  pursuit  of  the  White  Whale 
with  Ahabs  in  command — America  1964. 
Most  respectfully. 


From  California : 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  heartily  approve 
your  March  4  call  for  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  have  said  so  in  my 
lette  s  to  President  Johnson  and  Senators 
Encle  and  Kuchel.  I  hope  fervently  that 
you  will  raise  your  voice  In  this  cause  again 
and  again;  I  can  think  of  no  way  in  which 
you  could  better  serve  your  country  In  these 
too-disturbing  days. 

Your  honesty  and  courage  In  this  matter 
give  me  hope.     More  power  to  you 
Gratefully. 

From  Washington  State: 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  agree  with  you 
wholeheartedly,  the  situation  In  Vietnam  Is 
sickening  beyond  description.  Both  politi- 
cally and  strategically  we  are  In  a  dilemma 
and  the  only  way  out  would  be  to  admit  it 
and  pull  our  troops  out.  In  light  of  what 
you  have  said  and  Information  I  have  from 
I.  P.  Stone's  Weekly.  I  felt  compelled  to  wire 
to  President  Johnson. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
local  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Is  holding  an  Easter  Peace  Wltn-ss.  March  28, 
and  the  theme  Is  Vietnam.  Other  groups 
such  as  Women's  International  for  Peace  and 
Freedom.  Women  for  Peace  (Seattle)  also 
carry  on  an  educational  and  protest  cam- 
paign. 

We  hope  to  reach  our  two  Senators  with 
this  message,  but  so  far  have  been  quite 
unsuccessful. 

Respectfully  yotirs. 


for  yotir 
Vietnam, 
make  It 
and  our 
changing 


From  Massachusetts: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  I'm  far 
removed  geographically  from  you-  voting 
district.  I  write  this  letter  In  praise  of  your 
March  4  Senate  speech  against  fiu-ther  U.S. 
Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

I  wish  that  others  of  your  constituents  had 
the  courage  and  wisdom  to  stand  up  and 
telk  on  this  subject  that  will  Involve  us  all 
if  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 

Please  try  to  get  your  message  through 
as  the  northeast  pape  s  In  general  did  not 
give  It  too  good  coverage. 

God  bless  you  for  your  courage.  As  an 
American  citizen  I  hope  we're  not  Just  pawns 
in  a  gigantic  game  of  power  politics  but  could 
be  given  the  truth  about  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia. 

Yours  truly, 


From  Maine: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  Just  to  let  you  know 
that  others  besides  your  Oregonlan  constit- 
uents are  applauding  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam and  Asia  generally.  I  only  vsrlsh  we  in 
Maine  had  as  good  representation  In  Wash- 
ington. In  Red  Book  magazine  last  October 
an  article  by  one  Norman  Lofsenz  spoke  up 
for  women  whose  husbands  have  died  In  this 
"war  not  a  war"  and  I  think  that  the  people, 
more  and  more,  are  condemning  our  actions 
over  m  Asia.  Thank  you  for  your  frank  and 
coxirageous  stand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

From  New  York  State: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you,  thank 
you  for  your  forthright  stand  against  the 
extension  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  for 
calling  for  the  return  of  our  troops. 

I  have  Just  written  to  the  President  and 
the  New  York  State  senators  urging  that 
they  work  for  these  objectives. 

It  Is  terrifying  to  think  of  the  poESible  con- 
sequences of  carrying  the  war  to  the  North. 
Apart  from  the  many  thousands  of  casualties 
that  would  result,  both  ours  and  Vietnamese, 
It  could  easily  lead  to  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  stand  and 
know  that  you  will  keep  on  working  for  peace 
and  peaceful  solutions  to  all  world  prob- 
lems. 

Respectfully, 


MoRsx  Objects 
Washington. — Senator  Wayne  Moesk. 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  blasting  U.S.  policy  In 
South  Vietnam  for  the  third  time  In  as  many 
days,  says  he  will  not  "support  the  murder  of 
American  boys"  In  the  embattled  southeast 
Asian  country. 


"We  should  get  out,"  Morse  said  In  a  Sen- 
ate speech  Friday.  He  received  permission 
to  Interrupt  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  for 
his  speech. 

From  New  York: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  very  happy  to 
read  of  your  speech  In  the  Senate  Friday,  ad- 
vocating that  the  United  States  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  hope  you  have  enough 
supporters,  as  well  as  In  the  House,  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration  to  see  the  folly  of  this 
Nation's  continuing  to  dissipate  its  material 
and  financial  resources  In  such  a  vain  effort 
to  contain  communism  in  that  area.  More 
power  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 

Here  is  how  I  feel,  Senator  Morse: 

1.  That  In  spite  of  the  free  world's  efforts 
(largely  the  United  States)  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  eventually  take  over  all  of  south- 
east Asia  anyway,  and  that  Includes  all  of 
former  Indochina.  And  in  such  a  takeover, 
all  the  millions  of  Installations  and  Institu- 
tions we  have  laid  there  will  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists.    Billions  down  the  rathole. 

2.  The  State  Department  holds  Its  hand  up 
In  horror  apparently  at  the  thought  of  more 
Communist  penetration  In  Indochina.  So 
what?  This  does  not  endanger  the  territorial 
United  States  In  any  way  that  I  can  see. 
And  if  it  is  argued  that  such  penetration 
would  endanger  the  Philippines  and  Japan, 
I  believe  that  the  presence  of  our  mighty  7th 
Fleet  and  Its  accompanying  Air  Force  squad- 
rons, as  well  as  the  land-beised  air  forces  In 
Japan  would  be  suflQcient  deterrent  to  hold 
off  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  And  surely  our 
Polaris  subs  could  deliver  a  mighty  barrage 
of  missiles.  I  do  not  believe  that  land  forces 
are  the  answer,  certainly  not  In  those  steam- 
ing, stinking  Jungles. 

3.  I  hold  that  this  Nation  might  better  de- 
vote some  of  the  billions  now  being  wasted 
in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  to  a 
further  buildup  of  our  military,  air.  and 
naval  forces  in  this  hemisphere;  make  this 
Nation  Impregnable  from  attack.  Frankly, 
Senator  Morse,  I  am  Just  a  bit  more  afraid 
of  general  deterioration  and  crumbling  with- 
in this  Nation  as  a  result  of  nefarious,  under- 
ground, tricky  work  (unsuspected  by  most 
people),  than  I  am  from  an  all-out  attack 
from  without  our  borders.  Witness  the  wave 
of  terrorism  seeping  the  country:  the  dyna- 
miting of  the  freight  trains  on  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railroad;  the  many  derailments  of 
freight  trains  on  the  Erie-Lackawanna  and 
New  York  Central  Railroads  in  New  York 
State  during  the  last  4  months;  the  unrest 
and  violence  of  the  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions, which  I  believe  have  been  largely  Com- 
munist agitated;  and  right  In  our  own  Fin- 
ger Lakes  section  of  central  New  York  State 
there  has  been  a  wave  of  dairy  barn  fires  by 
arsonists,  which  could  be  the  result  of  Com- 
munist youth  underground  activities  trying 
to  undermine  and  weaken  oiu'  economy  by 
destroying  our  agricultural  potential.  You 
will  recall  that  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agrlcultxire  Is  located  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  Ithaca;  this  area  has  many  of  the 
State's  richest  dairy  farms.  The  area's  best 
detective  and  police  forces  are  hard  at  work 
on  trying  to  solve  this  wave  of  incendiarism; 
farmers  are  patrolling  the  roads  at  night. 

4.  And  finally.  Senator  Morse,  It  seems  that 
the  obstinate  and  stubborn  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  forget  that  in  pouring  out 
billions  to  southeast  Asia  for  economic  and 
military  aid  (and  so-called  foreign  aid)  as 
well,  that  they  are  but  weakening  the  abil- 
ity and  potential  of  this  Nation  to  exist  and 
to  carry  on  as  a  nation  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  freedom  In  our  own  cotmtry;  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  our  American  way  of  life; 
to  maintain  financial  integrity  and  the  value 


of  the  dollar.  Economists  are  forecasting 
that  inflation  Is  a  near  pKJSslbillty;  even  the 
United  States  could  bleed  Itself  poor,  eis  we 
are  rapidly  becoming,  it  seems,  if  useless  ex- 
penditures are  not  checked. 

Best  of  luck  to  you,  Senator  Morse,  In  your 
worthy  efforts  to  make  the  administration 
and  the  State  Department  to  see  the  light  of 
reason  and  saneness  in  foreign  affairs.  I 
hope  I  have  not  bored  you  with  all  this.  If 
it,  perhaps,  has  given  you  any  ammunition 
in  your  battle,  I  will  be  happy;  also,  to  hear 
from  you,  if  you  have  the  opportunity. 

Thanking  you,  I  am,  sir. 
Sincerely, 


From  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  a  physician,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  presently  on 
active  duty  in  Korea.  I  am  moved  to  write 
to  you  in  reference  to  your  statement  on 
Vietnam,  made  In  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
March  10.  1964.  I  want  to  communicate 
to  you  my  sense  of  grateful  relief  that  there 
Is  someone  in  Washington  who  has  both 
the  insight  and  the  integrity  necessary  to 
say  what  you  did.     Thank  you. 

I  Imagine  that  there  are  few  people  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  risk  their  lives  when 
necessary  to  preserve  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  Inalienable  rights.  Too  loose  a 
definition  of  such  rights,  however.  Implies 
too  great  a  risk  involved  in  their  defense. 
The  tragedy  is  that  there  are  so  many  people 
who  would  fight  and  die — or  worse,  who 
would  commit  others  to  fight  and  die — for 
unjustifiable  causes. 

I  wish  to  propose  that  the  members  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches,  and  every  one  of  the  people  from 
whose  consent  the  Government  derives  its 
Just  ix>wer,  consider  our  foreign  policy,  when 
lives  are  at  stake,  not  in  terms  of  our  pres- 
tige, or  our  fortunes,  but  in  terms  of  the 
necessity  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  these  three  inalienable  rights:  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 


From  Colorado: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  a  quote  of  yours  to  the  effect  that, 
"millions  of  Americans  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  It  is  time  for  us  to  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam."  Would  you  please  tell  me 
whether  you  agree  with  this  line  of  thinking 
and  why? 

In  case  your  answer  is  yes,  and  you  do 
go  along  with  this  line  of  thinking,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  you  think  that  the  end  of 
the  road  for  South  Vietnam  is  the  end  of  the 
Communist  road  of  conquest?  If  you  think 
this  Is  so,  then  do  you  think  that  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  South  America,  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Near  and  Far  East 
are  diversionaries  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
single  country? 

Being  as  humble  as  is  required  of  a  mere 
ignorant  high  school  student,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  In  a  good  many,  too  many 
of  the  great  contests  In  history,  that  we 
have  let  down  our  allies  In  an  attempt  to 
remain  neutral,  or  for  whatever  reasons. 
This  Is  no  longer  possible.  A  wrong  step  In 
this  contest  for  global  domination,  a  wrong 
move,  can  be  the  move  that  destroys  us. 

Surely,  Vietnam  is  not  this  move,  but  the 
fall  of  Vietnam  would  certainly  weaken  the 
United  States  and  strengthen  the  Commu- 
nists for  their  next  move. 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would  surely 
echo  down  the  halls  of  history  as  loudly  as 
if  we  had  withdrawn  from  Italy  in  1943. 
They  would  both  be  stupid  mistakes. 

And  so.  in  closing  sir,  I  would  like  to  most 
eagerly  siiggest  that  you  reexamine  the  facts 


Involved,  and  keep  in  mind  that  It  iB  easier 
crushing  the  ants  and  termites  across  the 
street  than  on  your  doorstep  or  in  your  own 
house. 

With  regards  and  suggestions  for  con- 
templation. 


From  California: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  a  long  time  I  am  still  an  ardent 
supporter  of  yours,  for  the  Issues  you  stand 
for  are  always  for  the  general  welfare  in- 
stead of  for  a  privileged  few. 

This  time  let  me  say  a  hearty  thank  you 
and  thank  God  for  your  recent  protest  of  our 
dirty  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was,  I  bellevf , 
the  former  administration  that  got  us  into 
this  stupid  mess,  and  I  feel  the  Democrats 
ought  to  be  smart  enough  to  get  us  out. 

Also  let  me  ask  you  to  support  the  repara- 
tion bill  to  the  Seneca  Indians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Our  past  record  of  dealings  with  the 
Indians   is  shameful. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully. 


FYom  Wisconsin : 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  prompt  and  courteous  attention  that 
our  request  for  material  on  foreign  aid 
received. 

Our  team  proposed  that  all  economic  for- 
eign aid  be  discontinued.  We  turned  out  to 
be  the  victors  in  the  debate  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  success  of  the  debate  Is  due  largely 
to  the  help  you  gave  us  in  the  material  that 
you  sent  to  tis. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yo\ir  kind  serv- 
ice. 


From  California: 

Santa  Barbara,  Caut. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  was  more  than  de- 
lighted to  read  in  the  Allen-Scott  column  of 
your  stand  regarding  Vietnam.  I  consider 
that  every  American  life  lost  in  such  proj- 
ects Is  murder,  as  you  so  aptly  expressed  It. 
Although  I  am  not  one  of  your  constituents  I 
have  long  admired  your  commonsense,  de- 
termination, and  courage  In  expressing  your 
convictions.  In  the  present  case  I  am  sure 
that  you  would  have  an  overwhelming  fol- 
lowing of  Americans  if  you  would  continue 
to  oppose  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
other  obscure  areas  of  the  world.  In  many 
of  which  we  have  no  business  being  In  the 
first  place,  and  where  we  are  much  resented 
for  all  our  efforts. 

I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  sent  over  a  month  ago,  to  which  I 
have  not  yet  received  a  reply.  I  am  pursuing 
the  matter  further  with  the  help  of  several 
influential  Santa  Barbara  friends.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  In  knowing  how  you  feel 
regarding  the  use  of  draftees  In  areas  like 
Vietnam  and  whether  It  is  possible  to  Ini- 
tiate legislation  prohibiting  their  use  except 
on  a  volunteer  basis  which  would  be  more 
like  our  pre -World  War  II  professional  army. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  United  States, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Though  our  present 
foreign  policy,  stemming  from  previous  ad- 
ministrations, particularly  that  of  Elsen- 
hower (and  Dulles)  has  committed  us  to  odd 
and  obscure  corners  of  the  world,  it  must  be 
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evident  to  our  leaders  that  such  policy  may 
be  very  unpopular  with  many  peopl^  In  the 
country.    I  happen  to  be  among  thetn. 

I  directed  a  note  to  Mr.  SorensonJ  as  ad- 
viser to  President  Kennedy,  expressing  this 
viewpoint  and  specifically  asking  about  our 
policy  as  far  as  selecting  men  to  serv(  i  in  oxir 
Armed  Forces  in  these  areas.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  letter  but  did  not  answer  ti  e  ques- 
tion. Since  I  have  a  boy  who  will  serve  his 
counuy  within  a  few  years.  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested. It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
our  young  men  should  not  be  required  to 
serve  and  have  their  lives  jeopardized  in 
questionable  and  unpopular  causes  espoused 
by  our  State  Department.  This  Is  ""*  ♦^- 
same  thing  at  all  in  my  opinion  as 
In  wartime  in  the  defense  of  our  ' 
Specifically  I  believe  that  men  sent  t  o  places 
like  Laos.  Vietnam,  and  heaven  knovs  what 
other  such  a  place  In  Asia  and  Afrlci 
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not  the 

serving 

country. 


^  _     h  should 

be""either"  selected  from  Regular  I  jmy  or 
should  be  on  a  volunteer  basis  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  parents.  I  cannot  but  Imagine 
the  bitterness  of  parents  whose  son  may 
be  inducted  into  the  service  only  to  lose  his 
life  In  one  of  these  obsctire  corner}  of  the 
Par  East.  It  Is  hard  to  argue  tha  ;  this  is 
In  defense  of  his  country.  I  hope  to  learn 
in  answer  to  this  letter  what  our  policy  Is 
and  hope  to  find  that  men  are  selected  to 
serve  on  the  basis  mentioned  abov;  or  one 
similar  to  It.  If  not,  I  am  going  t4 
start  something  by  appealing  to 
of  the  Congress  to  effect  a  change 
Respectfully  submitted, 


Prom  Washington,  D.C. : 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  gratitude  of 
of  America  goes  out  to  you  for  yo\^ 
effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  foreign 
wish  you  success  in  yovir  fight  to 
present  AID  request  for  three  ^ 
hundred  million  dollars.     Fight  ofc 

Good  luck. 

Yovirs  sincerely. 


From  New  York: 
Senator  Wayne  Morsb, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  are  greatly  distxirbed  by  the 
statement  of  March  17  in  which  1he  White 
House    declared    Its    Intention    to    continue 


From  California: 

March  17,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  I  have  this 
day  written  to  the  President,  to  Senator 
KucHEL.  and  to  Congressman  Alphonzo 
Bell— telling  them  that  I  agree  with  you  100 
percent  in  your  recent  statement  that  we 
should  get  the  United  States  out  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  told  them  that  98  percent  of 
the  people  there  were  against  the  United 
States  and  against  the  Saigon  government. 
I  said  I  didn't  want  this  McNamara  getting 
the  United  States  Involved  in  a  world  atomic 
war  by  Invading  North  Vietnam — and  bring- 
ing China  and  U.S.S.R.  into  the  mess— which 
would  surely  happen  if  we  Invaded  in  any 
manner. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  your  efforts  to  get 
the  United  States  out  of  this  South  Viet- 
nam mess — before  we  are  dragged  into  a 
bigger  mess. 

I  also  urge  you.  sir,  to  help  the  southern 
bloc  defeat  the  civil  rights  bill.  You  prob- 
ably won't,  but  If  you  could  see  what  the 
Negroes  are  doing  down  here  in  California 
you  would  realize — that  Negroes  and  white 
people  Just  won't  ever  mix — read  Lincoln's 
real  opinion  of  Negroes. 

Best  wishes  for  now. 


try  and 
\Jembers 


the  people 

valiant 

aid.    We 

riduce  the 

billion,  four 


and    increase   U.S.    military    aid   |to   South 
Vietnam.  , 

Senator  Mike  MANsriELD  on  February  19 
spoke  out  against  such  a  policy  And  urged 
serious  consideration  of  the  cas^  for  the 
neutralization  of  Vietnam. 

On  March  4.  you  regUtered  your  opposi- 
tion to  our  increasing  the  scale  olj  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnamese  war 
our  withdrawal  from  it.  We  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  taking  this  firm  and  cou- 
rageous position  In  the  Senate. 

Mr  Senator,  our  leaders  have  Involved  us 
In  a  costly,  futile,  and  dangeroas  war;  a 
war  the  consent  for  which  has  not  be 
asked  of  the  American  people  or  (»f  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  American  people  dc  not  have 
their  hearts  on  this  war  anymore  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  do.  y7e  cannot 
win  this  war  unless  we  increase  oiir  partici- 
pation in  It  to  the  point  where  wk  will  have 
another  Korea  (or  worse)  on  our  hands.  We 
don't  want  another  Korea.  We  must  nego- 
tiate. Sir,  we  must  bring  our  trjaops  home 
now. 

We  urge  you  again  to  do  everytilng  with- 
in your  power  as  US.  Senator  to 


and  bring  about  a  U.S.  policy  ill  Vietnam 


which     win     permit     negotiation 
prompt  and  complete  withdrawal 

war. 

Very  truly  yoxirs. 


From  California: 

Baldwin  Park.  Calif. 

Dear  Senator:  I,  too,  am  yelling  evacuate 
Vietnam.  I  advocate  and  support  yoxir 
stand.  The  sooner  we  pull  out  of  southeast 
Asia,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

"Evacuate  Vietnam,"  Morse  Yells 

Washington. — Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  told  the  Senate  on 
Friday  he  will  not  "support  the  murder  of 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam." 

Morse  said  It  was  "presiunptuous"  for  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  try 
to  say  what  this  Government  should  do 
there. 

"We  should  get  out,"  Morse  shouted,  add- 
ing that  fighting  between  the  Communist 
and  antl-Communlst  factions  in  South  Viet- 
nam woxild  end  in  a  neutralization  "if  we 
were  not  egging  them  on." 

Morse  obtained  permission  to  interrupt 
debate  on  the  civU  rights  bill  to  deliver  his 
third  speech  in  as  many  days  against  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

From  California: 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De-ar  Sir:  Prom  my  heart.  I  thank  you  for 
yovu-  stand  against  our  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  has  been  enough  bloodshed — contin- 
uing may  lead  to  a  world  war.  Bring  our  boys 
home. 

Yours  gratefully, 

From  California: 


encourage 


and    our 
from  that 


The  Honorable  Wayne  Moese, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  commend  you  for 
speaking  out  so  courageously  to  the  State  De- 
partment on  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  following  this  situation  since 
1961  and  have  written  to  our  late  President 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Rusk,  my  Senators,  Represent- 
atives, etc.,  but  only  received  printed  mate- 
rial. Once  In  a  while  I'd  get  a  personal  reply 
that  we  must  keep  South  Vietnam  free  from 
communism. 

I  have  Just  written  to  President  Johnson, 
Harriman,  Senator  Kuchel,  Representative 
ROYBAL.  I  am  also  commending  Senator 
Grttening,  of  Alaska.  I  commended  Senator 
Mansfield  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Why  can't  we  get  more  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  speak  up?  After  all,  they  do 
represent  the  people. 


We  need  more  men  like  you.    Best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

From  New  York: 

Bronx,  N.Y..  March  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Morse, 
The  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  all  too  brief  press  re- 
ports of  your  efforts  to  end  the  senseless 
waste  of  lives  and  money  in  South  Vietnam, 
should  earn  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 
I  hope  you  will  continue  your  efforts  to  bring 
this  undeclared  war  to  an  end  and  allow  the 
people  of  Vietnam  to  form  a  neutral  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  like  a  copy  of  your  speech  if  it  1b 

available. 

Thank  you,  ' 

From  Connecticut: 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  writing  you  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  statement  that  we 
should  pull  U.S.  troops  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  takes  courage  to  take  such  a  strong 
position  against  the  militarist  and  the  brain- 
washed American  public. 

Using  commonsense  I  cannot  figure  out 
why  we  have  a  15,000  Army  in  Vietnam. 
Why  should  we  Interfere  into  the  affairs  of 
other  nations?  The  world  would  think  bet- 
ter of  us  if  we  would  quit  trying  to  force  our 
so-called  democracy  down  the  throats  of 
other  nations  and  start  at  home  and  give 
democracy  to  our  own  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
other  minority  groups.  Even  here  In  Con- 
necticut the  reactionaries  are  fighting  the 
Supreme  Court  reapportionment  order  giv- 
ing one  man  one  vote. 

I  might  add  Senator  that  I  admire  your 
stand  on  what  you  think  is  right  regardless 
of  so-called  popular  opinion.  Popular  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  what  the  big  newspapers, 
radio,  TV,  and  big  industrialists  want  it  to 
be.  i  do  not  say  I  agree  with  you  on  every- 
thing but  yoiu-  views  fit  mine  better  than 
any  other  big  public  man.  Only  wish  it  was 
you  that  I  could  vote  for  for  President  which 
I  fully  understand  that  cannot  be  with  the 
political  setup  as  it  is. 
Respectfully, 

PS. — Copy  to  Congressman  William  L.  Si. 
Onge,  of  Connecticut. 

From  Florida: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Heartily  approve  your  stand  regarding  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

Respectfully, 

From  New  York: 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Congratulations  and 
thanks  for  your  stand  on  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  This  Is  such  a  dangerous  situation 
that  we  must  see  an  end  of  the  killing  as 
well  the  danger  of  escalation. 

I  hope  you  can  get  a  group  of  national 
representatives  and  nationally  Important 
people  to  Join  with  you  to  raise  such  a  pro- 
test that  something  must  be  done  to  get  us 
out  of  other  countries — especially  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 


196J^ 
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From  New  York: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  express  my  ad- 
miration and  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
realistic  and  honest  attitude  toward  the 
frightening,  undeclared  war  now  going  on 
in  Vietnam.     I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 


arouse  our  lawmakers  to  the  sinister  threat 
posed  by  our  efforts  to  step  up  the  bloodshed 
further  involve  our  forces.  Can  we  learn 
nothing  from  past  disasters?  Let  us  turn 
to  the  use  of  negotiations,  cease  to  consider 
ourselves  the  sole  arbiters,  and  recognize  that 
nailltary  force  cannot  solve  the  problems  any 
more  than  it  did  for  Indochina. 

More  power  to  you.     Thousands  now  look 
to  you  for  leadership,  with  hope. 
Sincerely  yours. 


From  New  York: 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
leading  In  a  movement  to  stop  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some 
time  now  both  Immoral  and  Impractical  for 
the  United  States  to  be  shoring  up  govern- 
ments over  there  that  are  of  at  least  doubt- 
ful value.  It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  spread 
democracy  with  arms,  as  war  promotes  com- 
munism. Moreover,  It  is  not  our  duty  any 
more  than  it  was  Britain's — up  until  recent- 
ly— to  police  the  whole  earth,  to  the  end  that 
only  governments  friendly  to  the  United 
States  shall  prosper.  This  is  no  way  to  "win 
friends  and  Influence  people." 

So  we  wish  you  much  strength  and  express 
our  wholehearted  support  of  your  strength 
to  get  our  military  people  out  of  North  Viet- 
nam. It  would  be  good  to  get  them  out  of  a 
lot  of  other  places,  too,  like  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, but  we  can't  hope  for  everything  at 
once. 

Sincerely, 


From  New  York : 

Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse:   We  are  In 
full  agreement  with  your  stand  on  the  situa- 
tion  In    Vietnam.     We    hope    our   President 
will  act  in  accordance  with  this. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  written  to  Senator 
Gruening,  and  I  wish  to  Inform  you  as  well, 
that  I  fully  support  your  statements  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  troops 
from  the  South  Vietnam  war. 

That  war  was  never  ours  to  win.  We 
never  should  have  gotten  ourselves  Involved 
In  attempting  to  crush  a  movement  which 
Is  basically  a  social  revolution  and  possesses 
a  ralson  d'etre  Independent  of  the  will  of 
various  U.S.  administrations,  including  the 
most  recent. 

All  of  the  above  is  really  beside  the  point. 
We  should  get  out  and  not  waste  more  time, 
men,  or  moneys  in  defense  of  the  indefensi- 
ble. This  takes  courage  to  say  and  resay  at 
this  time,  particularly  In  view  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration  and  most  condi- 
tioners of  public  opinion. 

Please  do  not  lose  heart.  The  McNa- 
maras  and  the  Rusks  and  similar  "Yes"  men, 
pollute  the  histories  of  all  nations  with  their 
doings.    They  need  no  emulation. 

I  give  you  all  my  support  and  wish  I  could 
be  in  the  future  more  helpful  In  raising  the 
utmost  concern  over  this  issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Prom  Pennsylvania : 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  De-^r  Senator  Morse:  The  situation  in 
Vietnam  seems  to  me  quite  Intolerable.  I 
commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  try  to 
change  our  policy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Prom  New  York : 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  the  Issue  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  extension  of  the  war  Into  North 
Vietnam,  as  proposed  by  some  circles — I'd 
like  to  congratulate  you  on   your  position. 


It's  good  to  know  (as  is  so  often  character- 
istic of  our  country)  that  there  are  repre- 
sentatives like  you  who  have  the  guts  and 
moral  fortitude  to  cry  out  against  insanity 
and  possibly  world  war  III. 
My  wife  and  children  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 


From  Connecticut: 

March  22,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  for  the  courageous 
speech  that  your  honor  made  before  the  Sen- 
ate. And  at  the  same  time  I  stretch  my 
hand  to  your  honorable  colleague,  Ernest 
Gruening.  You  are  two  heroes,  and  you 
have  defended  the  Interest  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. The  people  that  libel  your  honest  and 
patriotic  criticism  of  communism  are  people 
who  carry  this  country  to  a  wrong  destiny. 
We  have  enough  in  our  own  house  to  attend 
to.  It  is  not  right  to  stretch  our  nose  fur- 
ther away. 

For  what  we  have  spent  in  foreign  lands 
we  could  help  our  railroads  which  are  of  a 
vital  Interest  to  the  Nation.  We  could  fight 
the  deficit  in  our  house.  For  defense?  We 
have  two  great  fortresses — two  great  seas. 
Then  we  have  more  nerve  than  all  the  Old 
World  put  together.  We  try  the  best  way  to 
be  in  good  relation  with  ail  nations  of  the 
world. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Prom  California : 

March  22,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  find  inclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  hope  you  will  find  the  letter 
of  Interest. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  leadership 
In  telling  the  State  Department  to  with- 
draw the  U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
and  to  seek  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  you  will  support 
Senator  Mansfield  in  his  attempt  to  find  a 
sensible  solution  to  the  problems  we  face  in 
Vietnam — to  approve  the  French  President 
de  Gaulle's  proposals  for  neutralization  of 
all  Vietnam. 

Sincerely  and  gratefully  yoiars. 


March  8,  1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  PREsroENT  Johnson:  As  a  Vietnam- 
ese-American I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  war  now  waging  In  the  land  of  my 
birth.  Being  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
that  unhappy  country.  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  following  facts  to  your  attention. 

1.  The  so-called  guerrillas  are  not  in- 
vaders from  the  north  but  simple  South  Viet- 
namese people  who  feel  they  are  only  contin- 
uing the  many  years  of  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  foreign  domina- 
tion. 

2.  Since  France  with  armies  numbering 
almost  a  half  million  was  unable  to  over- 
come the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  much 
smaller  Vietnamese  people's  forces  of  libera- 
tion there  seems  no  better  chance  of  our 
winning  the  present  struggle.  Rather  a  dis- 
aster similar  to  that  suffered  by  Prance  at 
Dienbienphu  seems  much  more  likely. 

3.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  exhausted 
from  more  than  20  years  of  unceasing  strug- 
gle do  not  have  any  reason  for  continuing 
the  war.  They  want  only  to  be  left  alone 
to  organize  their  own  government  and  re- 
store their  shattered  economy. 

4.  The  present  Saigon  government  is  no 
more  popular  with  the  people  than  was  the 


cruel  dictatorship  of  Diem  and  his  family. 
Innocent  people  are  still  being  tortured  and 
young  men  forced  into  military  service. 
American  personnel  in  the  country  as  "ad- 
visers" are  unsafe  as  they  are  regarded  aa 
foreign  oppressors  backing  up  the  hated 
ruling  groups. 

5.  The  South  Vietnamese  people  do  not 
consider  their  brothers  In  the  north  as 
enemies  to  be  fought,  but  favor  reunification 
with  them  under  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
1954  Geneva  agreement  for  neutralization  of 
both  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  President  de  Gaulle's  proposals  for  neu- 
tralization of  what  was  formerly  French 
Indochina  under  the  supervision  of  the 
powers  which  ratified  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ment have  been  met  with  hope  and  enthusi- 
asm. Ho-Chi-Minh,  President  of  North 
Vietnam,  has  also  expressed  Interest  In  this 
plan.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field's speech  calling  on  the  Senate  to  study 
the  French  President's  proposals  has  given 
great  encouragement  to  all  those  vitally 
concerned  with  the  peaceful  solution  of  the 
differences  in  Vietnam. 

7.  The  Vietnamese  people  do  not  share  the 
fear  frequently  expressed  in  this  country 
that  China  will  attack  if  the  U.S.  Army  ad- 
visers and  officers  are  withdrawn.  The  his- 
tory of  Vietnam  reveals  that  many  invaders 
have  attacked  the  country  throughout  the 
centuries.  But  so  determined  has  been  the 
will  to  resist  any  foreign  domination  that 
the  intruder  has  always  been  turned  back. 
The  Chinese  who  have  had  experience  with 
this  stubborn  Vietnamese  resistance,  are  cer- 
tainly aware  of  this  fact. 

8.  The  proposal  of  some  Americans  to 
carry  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  would  prove, 
in  my  opinion,  an  extremely  dangerous  ven- 
ture. Such  action  might  very  well  lead  to 
World  War  in.  The  problems  existing  in 
South  Vietnam  can  never  be  settled  through 
military  action. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  use  your  In- 
fluence to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement 
through  neutralization  of  all  Vietnam.  You 
will  be  acting  in  the  best  Interests  not  only 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  American  people  but 
of  all  mankind. 

Respectfully  yoiu-s. 


March  22,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  commend  you  on 
your  plea  to  withdraw  our  forces  in  the  un- 
declared war  in  Vietnam.  We  are  support- 
ing men  in  power  there  who  do  not  have 
the  sui>port  of  the  people.  If  we  extend  the 
war  to  the  north.  It  would  equally  add  to  the 
elements  to  defeat.  And  then  our  prestige 
would  fall  with  our  allies  and  would  add  to 
the  escallating  of  a  third  war. 

Let  us  withdraw  and  negotiate  a  p>eace 
through  the  United  Nations. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
stand  as  well  as  that  of  Senators  Maitsfielo 
and  Humphrey. 

Sincerely  yoiu^. 


From  the  State  of  Washington: 

March  20,  1964. 

Dear  Crotchety  Old  Wayne  Morse:  I  sa- 
lute you  on  the  only  paper  in  the  house.  I 
salute  you  with  a  title  connoting — in  these 
times — honor  beyond  and  way  above  the  cor- 
rect one. 

Yippee  for  you,  sir.  You  have  made  the 
only  sensible  statement  on  the  U.S. 
future  in  the  southeast  Asia  area.  I  heard 
yoiu"  remarks  quoted  on  radio  KIRO  news- 
cast yesterday.  Keep  talking.  Keep  re- 
minding people  of  history's  lessons  to  the 
French  and  British.  It  makes  plain  good 
sense,  doesn't  it?  And  costs  somewhat  less 
to  get  out  than  to  continue  or  expand  our 
present  efforts. 
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I'm   a   wild-eyed  liberal,  so   you 
conservatives  have  no  corner  on 
Talk  more. 

Kudos, 


can  see 
h6rse  sense. 


aid 
rawt 
Morse 

dliir 


Prom  Florida: 

"A  critic  of  the  U.S.  foreign  . 

and  an  advocate  of  the  withdrawal 
forces   from    South    Vietnam, 
Rusk's  speech  'disgraceful  and 
and  'one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
sponsible      government     official 
years.'  "    Yes. 
Re  Vietnam.  ^     . 

Dear  Senator:  Thanks  for  your  opinion  on 
Vietnam  I  am  100  percent  for  you. 


March  "2(1,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   I  congrat^ulate 
on  your  courage  In  calling  for  the 
of   U.S.   troops   from   South   Vletiiam 
sons  should  never  have  been  there 
their  blood  for  a  cause  which  Is 

American    fathers    and    mother  i 
grateful  to  you  forever  for  trying 
lives  of  their  strong  young  sons, 
lonely  voice  now,  but  it  will  be  Joined 
voices  of  millions  of  peace-loving 

Keep  up  your  magnlflcient  efforts 
freedom  and  abundance  for  all 
of  the  earth. 

Gratefully  yours, 


you 

wllthdrawal 

Our 

shedding 

ours. 

will    be 

save  the 

ifours  Is  a 

by  the 

i^mericans. 

for  peace, 

1  he  people 


not 


to 


From  New  York: 

Mabch 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

Honor  and  glory  to  you  for  your 
stand  regarding  South  Vietnam. 

There    Is    still    hope    for    man! 
people  like  you  are  In  the  Senate. 

The  voice  of  Senator  Dodd  and 
the  voice  of  evil.     What  they  sta^id 
lead   only    to   nuclear   war   and 
structlon. 

Keep   up   your   good   work. 
In   the  United   States   of  America 
rest  of  the  world  are  with  you. 
Respectfully, 


J2.  1964. 


From  New  York  State: 

March  |21,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  Is  with  heart- 
felt support  that  I  hasten  to  urgt  your  con- 
tinued fight  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

Our  policy  Is  a  failure  and  can  mly  Ignite 
a  world  confiagration.  We  must  ^ot  permit 
this  to  happen. 

Yours  must  be  a  lonely  battle  but  be  as- 
sured that  while  few  citizens  write,  many 
are  strong  in  support  of  your  eflorts. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  President  urging 
him  to  consider  a  reversal  of  our  policy 
thereby  proving  to  the  world  ttat  we  are 
willing  to  negotiate. 

This  Is  Indeed  an  age  of  deep!  apprehen- 
sion.    But  we  must  learn  to  survive  it. 
Respectfully  yours, 


Prom  Pennsylvania : 

March 

I>EAR  Senator  Moese:    A  seconp 
appreciation    for   the   speech 
regarding  Rusk  and  his  McCarth^ite 
accusation. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know 
heretofore  I  have  had  to  rely  on  i 
such  as  I.  P.  Stone's  Weekly  to  1 
position  to  our  genocidal  policy 
your  most  recent  speech  was  publ^hed 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
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by  a  re- 
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lieve  that  for  the  first  time  thousands  of 
Phlladelphlans  will  become  aware  that  there 
is  congressional  opposition  to  administration 
activity  in  Vietnam. 

In  behalf  of  peace-loving  Americans,  thank 

you. 

I  have  written  to  Clark  asking  him  to  sup- 
port you. 

I  hope  you  will  support  Clark  In  his  con- 
tention that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  Con- 
gressmen to  retain  their  commissions  in  the 
Reserve  Forces.  As  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  I  have  today  writ- 
ten to  them,  asking  them  if  there  is  not  some 
way  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
1930  statute. 

Please  note  that  Cambodia  has  appealed  to 
the  United  Nations  against  United  States- 
South  Vietnam  violations  of  her  border,  in 
which  her  people  are  being  killed.  I  have 
written  to  U  Thant  asking  him  to  call  for  a 
conference,  and  I  have  also  thanked  De  Gaulle 
for  his  proposals.  Thank  heavens  I  can  call 
on  four  or  five  American  Congressmen  to  put 
an  end  to  our  shameful  actions  in  Asia. 
Sincerely, 

Prom  Massachusetts : 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  just  wanted  to  send 
you  a  fan  letter  saying  how  pleased  I  am 
with  the  courageous  position  you  have  taken 
on  the  issue  of  American  Intervention  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  world  Is  not  a  huge 
piece  of  American  real  estate  and  the  sooner 
our  Government  realizes  that,  the  better  off 
it  will  be.  Don't  back  down  to  the  Dean 
Rusks  and  your  role  as  one  of  the  few  free- 
thinking  American  politicians  will  be  secure. 
Yours, 


<  ourageous 

mankjlnd    when 

his  Ilk  is 

for  can 

nan's   de- 

Dfcent  men 
and  the 


Again.  Senator,  bravo  (and  the  same  to 
Senators  Grueninc,  Bartlettt,  Mansfiild, 
and  Ellender — may  your  tribe  Increase) .  Aa 
an  American.  I  am  ashamed  that  the  two 
dirtiest  words  In  Asia,  today,  are  Hiroshima 
and  napalm. 

Sincerely, 

'  ^  • 

From  Pennsylvania: 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  you 
concerning  wisdom  of  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam of  hundreds  with  whom  Vietnam  was 
discussed.  Everyone  spoke  in  most  disap- 
proving terms  over  our  10-year  involvement. 
A  nonmllltary  solution  should  be  sought.  Am 
sending  copies  to  my  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentative as  well  as  President  Johnson. 


In 


and 


PYom  New  York  State : 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senator. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration 
and  appreciation  of  your  forthright  and  elo- 
quent criticism  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  in  his  smear  tactics  (Saturday  New 
York  Times)  against  you  and  others  that 
oppose  his  policy  In  South  Vietnam. 

We  need  more  such  voices  as  yours  and  Mr. 
Gruenino's  (and  others)  not  afraid  to  be  dis- 
sidents when  so  much  in  our  country  and 
the  world's  affairs  are  at  stake. 
Yovirs  truly. 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  be  informed 
that  I  have  written  to  President  Johnson 
condemning  Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  re- 
marks about  you  and  Senator  Grueninc  In 
which  he  Indicated  that  you  and  Senator 
Grttening  were  guilty  of  unpatriotic  state- 
ments concerning  South  Vietnam. 

May  I  commend  you  for  your  position 
relating  to  the  United  States  Involvement  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  believe  with  you  that  we 
are  guilty  of  more  than  folly.  We  will  be 
charged  by  history  (if  we  are  sensible 
enough  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust)  of 
being  responsible  for  the  death  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  as  well  as  many 
U.S.  servicemen. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight. 
Sincerely, 


21,  1964. 
letter  of 
by   you 
type  of 


that  while 

publications 

farn  of  op- 

Vletnam, 

in  our 

so  I  be- 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  regard  to  your 
recent  taking  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  to  task  (see 
the  enclosed  news  clipping  from  the  Sche- 
nectady Gazette)  :  good,  good.  And  a  big- 
ger cheer  for  your  speech  (in  regard  to 
South  Vietnam)  of  March  4  in  the  Senate. 
It's  my  guess  that  you've  got  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  support  around  the  country  for  your 
position  on  South  Vietnam.  Keep  hammer- 
ing away.  Senator — don't  back  down  an  Inch. 
Ours  Is  an  Immoral,  provocative,  extremely 
danger  laden  position  in  Vietnam — and  we 
need  voices  of  courage  in  high  places  to 
apprise   the   American   public   of   this   fact. 


From  Michigan: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
hear  the  best  brains  west  of  the  Mississippi 
speak  out  about  the  fracas  In  Vietnam. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you. 
Very  sincerely, 

P.S. — I  watch  the  "Today"  show  almost 
dally. 

Prom  New  York  State: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  not  one  of  your 
constltu'?nts,  but  I  wish  I  were.  It  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  real  live  Senator  represent- 
ing me.  But  as  a  responsible  Senator,  you  do 
represent  all  of  us.  I  approve  heartily  of 
your  stand  on  Vietnam,  and  am  with  you 
100  percent,  when  you  state,  "Let's  get  out 
of  Vietnam."  The  latest  Incident  on  the 
Cambodian  border  has  left  me  physically  sick. 
What  has  happened  to  our  ideals  and  stand- 
ards If  we  can  bomb,  strafe,  and  spray  with 
napalm  gasoline  (which  we  used  to  deny  us- 
ing) ,  Innocent  villagers  who  don't  even  know 
what  It's  all  about?  And  American  planes 
were  vised  on  both  sides.  Let's  get  out  before 
more  such  ugly  Incidents  occur,  and  they 
must,  as  this  dirty  war  drags  on. 
Respectfully  yours. 

From  Maryland: 
Senator  Wayne   Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I,  as  well  as  most  of 
my  friends,  completely  support  your  sensi- 
ble, realistic  stand  on  withdrawing  our  mil- 
itary forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

We  would  like  to  form  a  delegation  to  call 
upon  the  Senators  of  our  State  to  urge  them 
to  support  your  Intelligent  position.  Do 
you  have  any  material  that  you  could  send 
me  that  would  assist  us  in  our  purpose? 

We  are  interested  in  doing  anything  that 
will  help  achieve  success  in  your  courageous 
efforts  so  please  advise  me  of  any  other  ways 
that  we  can  be  helpful. 

Very  sincerely,  

Prom  Illinois: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  Last  night  after  reading  an  article  m 
the  Chicago  American  titled.  "Two^^^f 
Attack  Rusk  Talk  as  'McCarthylsm.'  byline 
one  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro.  and  reading  rf"""^ 
ascribed  to  you  therein  it  was  my  unpleasam 
necessity  to  get  outside  and  retch. 

Within  my  memory  this  Is  the  second  oc- 
casion you  have  besmirched  yourself  as  a" 
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individual  and  as  a  Senator,  and  thereby 
besmirched  that  body  by  wallowing  in  the 
gutter  and  using  a  foul  phrase  coined  by 
that  paragon  of  Journalifm,  the  Daily  Worker 
in  a  futile  effort  to  make  a  point  versus  an 
opfKjnent. 

While  I  agree  with  you  in  your  opposition 
to  the  so-called  foreign  aid  bill  this  makes 
us  strange  bedfellows  and  your  opposition 
to  this  bill  and  to  remarks  alleged  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  certainly  does  not 
begin  to  Justify  your  calumny  against  the 
memory  of  a  dedicated  American  who  served 
his  country  In  war  and  peace,  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  civilian  life,  as  an  outstanding 
public  servant. 

In  this  article  you  are  quoted  as  stating 
Rusk's  alleged  remarks  "one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate by  a  responsible  Government  ofB- 
clal  in  many  years."  The  above  being  true 
(debatable)  in  what  position  are  you  placed 
by  your  calumny  against  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
you  are  a  "responsible  Government  official." 

You  and  others  with  views  not  undestand- 
able  continue  to  spout  the  venom  which  the 
enemies  of  Senator  McCarthy  brought  to  a 
head  with  the  ill-advised  and  later  repu- 
diated Senate  censure.  Over  the  years  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  has  been  proven  right  "again 
and  again  and  again"  and  It  is  apparent 
that  this  vindication  Is  as  a  "bone  in  your 
throat." 

To  apologize  you  should  stand  in  front 
of  a  mirror  and  first  render  an  apology  to 
your  image  so  reflected,  then  stand  on  the 
Senate  floor,  as  a  man  would,  and  ajxjlogize 
to  that  body  and  the  Nation. 


From  California: 

Senator  Morse:  The  March  13  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  carried  the  report  of 
your  speech  to  the  Senate  that  you  delivered 
March  10  on  the  Vietnam  policy.  I  respect 
your  right  to  your  opinions  as  I  hope  you  do 
mine.  This  letter  will  undoubtedly  mean 
little  as  you  already  have  your  own  Ideas 
but  it  will  have  served  its  purpose  in  the 
fact  that  It  has  allowed  me  to  blow  off  a 
little  steam,  and  maybe.  Just  maybe,  you'll 
take  a  closer  look  and  come  out  with  a  differ- 
ent understanding  of  our  country's  stand 
in  Vietnam. 

The  article  begins  with  the  bold  headline: 
"Senator  Morse  Raps  Vietnam  Policy.  Calls 
American  Deaths  'Murder'."  The  headline 
wasn't  very  much  in  comparison  to  the  first 
sentence  which  stated,  "Senator  Watne 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  told  the  Senate 
Tuesday  that  'all  of  South  Vietnam  Isn't 
worth  the  life  of  one  American  boy*  and 
called  the  mounting  list  of  U.S.  troop  fatal- 
ities there  an  issue  of  'murder'." 

I'm  In  the  service  and  stationed  at  an  air- 
base  In  Japan;  quite  a  ways  from  Vietnam 
and  the  fighting  that  goes  on  there.  I  live 
In  comparative  safety  and  comfort  to  the 
people  that  are  stationed  In  Vietnam.  I 
don't  really  know  how  they  feel  or  how  I 
would  feel  If  I  was  there.  I  should  prob- 
ably thank  God  that  I  am  not  there.  The 
greater  share  of  servicemen  stationed  In 
Vietnam  probably  know  that  they  are  there 
for  a  good  cause.  That  has  probably  drawn 
a  big  smirk  to  your  lips  knowing  what  you 
believe.  To  be  able  to  do  the  Job  they  have 
so  far  done  they  must  have  been  able  to  say 
to  themselves  "It  is  important  to  my  coun- 
try that  I  am  here,"  and  know  and  believe 
in  this.  It  Is  Just  as  Important  for  me  to 
believe  that  my  being  here  In  Japan  has 
some  purpose,  it  would  be  nicer  to  be  back 
In  the  States  helping  to  protect  the  conti- 
nental United  States  from  aggression. 
Japan,  Vietnam,  Korea.  Guam,  Wake,  France, 
Germany,  and  many  other  countries  are 
buffers  between  us  and  the  Big  Bear.  We 
need  them  Just  as  much  as  they  need  us. 
Communism  is  a  lot  like  a  cancer.  The 
cancer  must  be  held  in  tow  and  not  allowed 
to  grow  In  any  area  or  It  will  eventually  con- 


sume the  whole  body.  Tarawa  and  other 
Pacific  Islands  too  numerous  to  mention 
were  worthless  pieces  of  land  as  land  goes. 
None  of  them  were  worth  the  life  of  an 
American  but  nobody  argued  the  fact  that 
It  had  a  purpose  for  which  some  Americans 
had  to  die.  That  purpose  was  to  stop  a 
growing  cancer  and  it  was  achieved.  A  new 
cancer  formed  when  the  other  had  been 
destroyed.  As  long  as  there  is  such  a  coun- 
try as  America  there  will  be  reforming  can- 
cers, I  have  no  wish  to  die  but  If  It  takes 
my  life  or  my  son's  life  or  his  son's  or  maybe 
some  kids  across  the  country  to  keep  the 
U.S.S.R.  from  sailing  into  New  York  harbor, 
Isn't  it  worth  the  price? 

I  appreciate  any   time  and  consideration 
you  have  given  this  letter. 
Yours  truly, 


the  sooner  we  withdraw  our  military  aid, 
the  better  for  us  all.  We  lost  too  many 
Americans  already  without  extending  the 
war.  We  lost  so  many  Americans  in  Korea 
where  we  did  not  belong,  either.  The  people 
in  South  Korea  threw  out  the  one  we  placed 
in  power  and  the  same  will  happen  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Yours  truly. 


March  16, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  commend  you 
wholeheartedly  for  your  protest  against  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  It  was  shocking  to  us 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  say 
that  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  people 
are  with  you.  What  right  has  he  to  speak 
for  all  the  American  people?  Have  you  read 
"The  Furtive  War"  by  Mildred  Burkett.  also 
the  article  by  Edgar  Snow  "The  War  in  Viet- 
nam"? We  feel  so  deeply  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  rethink  this  entire  pol- 
icy of  war  and  find  the  way  out.  If  we  don't, 
the  only  alternative  Is  nuclear  disaster.  Is 
this  the  best  our  so-called  civilization  can 
offer?  Thanks  again.  Could  you  send  us 
copy  of  remarks? 

We  also  commend  you  for  statements 
made  In  protest  against  Adolph  Heuslnger's 
appointment  as  actual  head  of  NATO.  We 
have  read  "Heusinger  of  the  Third  Reich" 
by  Chucks  Allen,  Jr.,  with  foreword  by  Hugh 
B.  Hrater,  brigadier  general  U.S.  Army  retired. 
The  latter  has  made  it  very  clear  how  dan- 
gerous he  considers  this  appointment. 


Prom  Ohio : 

I^Iarch  19,  1964. 

Dear  Morse:  Stone's  Weekly.  March  16, 
1964.  carries  abridgement  of  your  March  4 
speech  on  war  in  Asia.  For  whatever  It  Is 
worth,  I  agree  fully  with  quoted  remarks. 
For  me.  we  have  long  been  far  too  busy 
trying  to  run  the  affairs  of  too  many  peoples. 
To  assist  them  to  help  themselves  is  a  worthy 
objective.  But  we've  done  too  much  more 
than  this  under  the  "umbrella"  of  anti- 
communism  which  can  be  made  to  mean 
anything  we  want  it  to  mean.  We  need  to 
cut  out  so-called  military  aid. 
Sincerely, 


From  Washington: 

March  19, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  stand  against 
deeper  Involvement  In  Vietnam  is  In  keeping 
with  other  wise  policies  you  have  advocated — 
more  power  to  you. 

I  have  sent  editorials  from  the  local  paper 
and  petitions  bearing  signatures  expressing 
the  same  Judgment  to  President  Johnson. 
He  should  know  that  many  people  are  doubt- 
ful of  this  thing. 

Yours  with  great  appreciation. 


From  New  York: 

March  21,  1964. 
My   Dear   Senator   Morse:    Bless   you   for 
your  courageous   stand   against  the  war   In 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely  yours. 


P.S. — I  have  written  to  President  John- 
son to  ask  him  to  appoint  you  Secretary  of 
State. 

From  California : 

March  18.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  agree  with  you  that 
we  have  no  business  In  South  Vietnam  and 


March  16.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  thank  you  for  your  speech  in  Congress 
with  reference  to  the  Vietnam  situation.  It 
Is  the  most  refreshing  and  sensible  view,  I 
have  heard  since  we  got  Involved  In  this 
senseless  struggle,  In  contrast  to  some  Jingo- 
istic proclamation  that  we  carry  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam. 

We  have  tried  a  similar  phony  war  In 
Korea  to  great  suffering  of  many  American 
families.  (My  sister  lost  her  only  boy,  of 
18.  There  were  other  losses  of  near  and 
dear  ones,  and  to  what  end?)  Did  those 
youngsters  fight  for  the  honor  and  freedom 
of  America?  They  had  no  Idea  what  they 
were  fighting  for.  They  only  knew,  they 
had  to  kill  or  be  killed. 

Now,  we  are  again  Involved  In  a  useless, 
irrational  struggle,  which  at  best  after  the 
loss  of  many  American  lives,  we  can  reach 
a  deadlock,  while  at  worst  bring  about  a 
nuclear  war. 

I  wrote  to  the  President  and  a  nximber  of 
Senators,  urging  them  to  seriously  consider 
the  advice  and  efforts  of  General  de  Gaulle  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  neutralize  the  entire  area. 

I  do  hope  many  American  parents  and 
people  in  general  will  begin  to  realize  the 
real  danger  in  the  policy  we  are  pursuing  and 
demand  that  the  Government  bring  their 
loved  ones  back  home. 

Thank  you  again. 
Very  sincerely, 


March  18,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  one-man  fight  against 
our  Government's  Ill-advised  assistance  In 
Vietnam  is  most  commendable.  There  are 
many  people  here  In  my  community  who  en- 
dorse your  stand  and  hope  that  you  continue 
your  efforts  on  our  behalf. 
Very  sincerely. 


From  New  York : 

March  20.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Cheers.  Your  sensi- 
ble, courageous  and  necessary  speech  on  Viet- 
nam was  the  most  cheering  voice  from  Wash- 
ington I've  encountered  in  some  time.  How 
can  our  Government  be  so  shortsighted  and 
self-defeating?  Unhappily  I've  seen  only  ex- 
cerpts from  your  speech — would  It  be  possible 
for  me  to  have  a  copy  of  it  all? 

I'm  venturing  to  enclose  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  the  Times.  I've  had  an  astonishing  ^  re- 
sponse to  It — phone  calls  and  letters  and  re- 
quests to  Join  discussion  gatherings.  I'm 
convinced  that  there  is  deep  disquiet  about 
the  situation,  as  there  well  might  be,  since 
as  long  ago  as  March  1962  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  what  It  said  vras  the  Penta- 
gon's plan  for  "escalation"  against  "Red 
territory." 


»Not  in  volume  of  course 
able. 


-but  all  favor- 
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Although    I'm    a   long   way   from 
would  It  be  possible  for  me  to  receive 
Newsletter?     I'd  appreciate  it. 
Sincerely, 


Oregon 
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Vietnam    Withdrawal    Urged;     Events 

LizvED  To  Indicate  Neither  Leadeiis 

People  Want  Our  Help 
To  the  Edftor  of  the  New  York  Timi^ 

Reporting   to   the   House    Armed 
Committee  on  January  27,  Secretary 
f  ense  McNamara  said : 

"In  the  case  of  South  Vietnam 
is  clearly  wanted,  and  we  are  deeply 
In  supporting  the   Vietnamese 
and  people  In  their  war  against  th< 
munist  Vietcong.  •  •  •" 

Surely  Secretary  McNamara  meant 
"our  help  is  clearly  not  wanted,"  for 
as  he  was  speaking  the  government 
presumably  wanted  our  help  to  keej 
Ing  was  overthrown  by  another  mllltai  y 
and  the  Times  reported  this  event  ir 
lines  which  read:  "Vietnam  Junta 
Military  Dissidents  Who  Fear 

In  other  words,  the  generals  whom 
ernment  supported  in  their  coup  to 
the  Diem  government  which  was 
to  "flirt  with  neutralism"  began  in 
Incline  toward  the  same  policy.     If  a 
seems  clear  in  this  grim  situation  It 
our    Government   is   finding    It 
difldcult  to  find  even  military 
"clearly  want  our  help  '   to  contin 
fratricidal  strife. 

As  for  the  Vietnamese  people,  it 
been  their  war.    If  reports  in  the 
our    news    weeklies)    have    made 
clear,  it  Is  that  the  Vietnamese  peopl 
supported  the  war  so  little  that  a 
policy  of  forcing  them  Into  fortified 
w£is  Introduced  to  prevent  them  froi^ 
Ing  the  guerrilla  fighters.    And  the 
Vietcong  may  or  may  not  be 
pro-Communist,  but  they  are 
Vietnamese. 

LACK  OF  OUTCRY 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  so  udworthy 
Of  us  that  the  apparent  lack  of  popul  a: 
cry  against  It  suggests  a  condition 
ference    and    moral    callousness    few 
would  have  believed  possible  only  a 
ago.     It  is  this  growing  apathy  and 
ness  that  Is  the  true  enemy  of  the  values 
hold  dear. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  at  oi^ce 
sent   the   problem   of   Vietnam   to 
Security  Council  and  should  wlthdifew 
military  advisers  and  stop  providing 
of  dollars  a  day  to  keep  a  war  going 

If  our  leadership  means  only 
and  death  for  the  j>eople  who  live  in 
areas  our  commentators  call 
estate"  our  Nation  will  go  down  In  hiktory 
Just  another   rampaging   great   power 
convinced  that  our  might  makes  right 
it  will  not  be  the  Communists  who 
betrayed  us.    It  will  have  been  ourseyires 
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Prom  Pennsylvania: 

March  21. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  approve  of  your  stand 
draw  our  men  from  Vietnam.    I  w 
were  more   men   like   you   In 
Senate.     Out  of  about  15  neighbors 
approves  of  our  meddling  and  sendin( ; 
all  over  world.     What  business  have 
Korea? 

I   would    like    to  see   a  man   like 
President  of  our  country. 

I    am    opposed    to    the    conscrlptibn 
called   selective   service   except   wher 
try  Is  at  war. 

Only  Congress  has  the  right  to  declire  war; 
to  hell  with  police  actions  like  Korea 

Where    one    writes    you    as    I    am 
thousands  intend  to,  but  put  it  off 
gleet  to  do  so. 
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Thls  from  a  combat  veteran  that  has  seen 
many  men  killed  and  to  hell  with  foreign  aid. 


Prom  Ohio: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  recently  wrote  a  large 
article  about  withdrawing  our  armies  from 
all  over  the  world  and  set  this  program  out 
and  the  revolutionary  people  overthrow  their 
government  and  not  until  they  go  down  In 
defeat.  The  sooner  we  learn  to  do  as  our 
first  President  warned  the  Nation  to  do,  the 
better  off  we  will  be.  No  tangling  alliances 
are  necessary.  I  am  glad  you  and  Senator 
Gruening  stand  for  this  type  of  thing.  Stay 
by  the  program  that  Is  outgrowth  of  Christ's 
sayings.  All  I  can  think  of  there  ruling  peo- 
ple Is  they  are  tools  of  Satan  and  getting 
the  country  Into  deeper  debt  all  the  time. 
Wish  you  would  let  Mr.  Gruening  read  the 
enclosed  also. 

Just  thought  I  ought  to  let  you  know  some- 
thing perhaps  that  no  one  ever  has  told  you 
before  and  something  which  I  never  yet  have 
run  across — a  person  able  to  say  this  same 
thing  and  twice  have  I  traveled  through 
the  near  east — 14  countries  the  first  time  and 
15  countries  the  second  time.  It  Is  this:  In 
October  of  1915  one  night  at  11  p.m.  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  my  home. 
I  was  so  dumb  struck  that  I  could  not  talk 
or  open  my  mouth.  He  stayed  1  minute  and 
never  said  one  word  and  turned  and  went 
out  the  same  way  he  came  In. 

I  have  been  talking  about  His  coming  ever 
since  and  the  only  way  to  escape  this  next 
war  which  will  be  "Hell"  is  by  being  a  bap- 
tized believer  In  Him  and  loving  and  look- 
ing forward  to  His  coming.  You  will  be 
caught  up  to  meet  Him  at  the  marriage  feast 
otherwise  you  stay  behind.  I  wish  you  would 
pass  this  information  around  so  that  many 
people  will  be  saved. 

I  would  like  to  describe  His  appearance 
and  If  you  are  Interested  I  will  write  you 
and  tell  about  His  looks  and  again  three 
pictures  I  got  In  a  dream  of  April  1917 — 
which  showed  me  the  breakdown  of  this 
civilization  and  His  coming  and  that  I  was 
to  live  to  see  It.  Could  tell  you  a  lot  more 
but  maybe  you  are  disinterested  from  this 
standpoint.  Anyway  it  Is  true. 
Best  wishes. 


Prom  Washington,  D.C: 

March  21,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Ofp.ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  realistic  ap- 
proach on  the  Vietnam  situation  and  your 
efforts  to  insist  that  the  facts  In  this  tragic 
situation  be  brought  to  the  American  people 
are  greatly  appreciated. 

We  do  not  want  to  kill,  or  to  be  killed; 
nor  do  we  feel  Justified  In  being  Involved  In 
this  Asian  war.  U.S.  troops  do  not  belong  in 
Vietnam. 

In  this,  the  nuclear  age,  negotiation  Is  the 
only  solution  to  international  problems.  Ob- 
viously our  way  Is  not  a  good  way;  obviously, 
your  suggestions  that  we  cease  fighting  a 
senseless  civil  war  and  use  the  available  fa- 
cilities for  a  negotiated  settlement  will  pre- 
vail if  the  true  facts  are  more  generally 
known  and  understood. 

To  you,  and  to  your  supporting  colleagues, 
thanks. 


From  Massachusetts: 

March  20,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  "falling  domino" 
theory  would  have  It  that,  relinquishing 
South  Vietnam,  we  would  soon  lose  south- 
east Asia. 


And  as  I  see  it  in  time  Malaysia  would  be 
lethally  embraced  by  the  Indonesian  expan- 
sionists from  the  south,  while  the  Chinese — 
Including  the  Vietcong — would  absorb  the 
mainland,  even  to  Singapore. 

Perhaps  we  should  write  It  off  and  let  them 
do  what  they  will,  for  otherwise,  we'll  be 
bogged  down  for  years;  an  endless  drain  of 
both  men  and  money. 

Leaving  them  to  stew  in  their  own  rice 
paddies  we  would  gain  this  benefit:  A  big 
mobile  battle  wise  force  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  aimed  at  Cuba  (although  I  think 
we  are  too  late  for  that  there). 

I  have  unorthodox  opinions  regarding 
colonialism:  It  would  have  been  better  had 
we  not  repealed  the  Piatt  amendment,  in- 
stead we  should  have  so  Americanized  the 
Island  that  we  would  have  almost  owned  it. 
"Realpolitlk"  is  oftentimes  best.  I  have 
lived  In  Cuba  and  know  a  lot  about  northern 
CamagUey  Province,  and  was  surprised  that 
the  unfortunate  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  took 
place:  surprised  that  paratroopers  were  not 
used,  for,  as  you  know,  Cuba  averages  a  lit- 
tle over  a  hundred  miles  across  its  750-mlle 
length. 

We  should  take  the  long  look  at  invasions 
and  land  grabbing  from  reading  history,  and 
observing  the  (generally)  beneficial  results 
that  are  Imposed  by  Western  nations  on  the 
less  civilized.  Algeria  is  on  a  subsistence 
level  now.  Under  the  French,  railroads  were 
built,  sewer  lines  Installed,  magnificent 
buildings,  boulevards,  and  measures  taken 
against  the  creeping  Sahara.  The  heritage 
of  the  Dutch  In  Indonesia  Is  roughly  sim- 
ilar; the  British  left  India  a  viable  country 
despite  the  almost  Inevitable  oppressions 
of  a  colonial  power. 

I  think  this  country,  too.  has  gained  Im- 
measurably by  the  colonial  process  since 
the  1600's.  The  export  money  from  Amster- 
dam and  London  certainly  was  a  potent 
factor  In  early  development;  and.  In  the 
19th  century  a  lot  of  money  came  from 
abroad — along  with  the  Immigrants — to 
make  possible  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, the  big  ranches  of  Texas,  and  develop- 
ment of  cities. 

I  believe  we  should  retrench  in  foreign 
aid  (and  use  some  of  that  money  In,  say. 
"Appalachla"  Instead).  Let  each  payment 
be  scrutinized  to  each  country.  What 
would  the  cut  be  to  the  oligarchy?  How 
much  would  filter  down  to  those  who  need 
it?  We  should  get  a  quid  pro  quo.  Per- 
haps the  Peace  Corps  should  handle  more 
of  these  funds,  and  have  some  of  their  mem- 
bers be  auditors  for  fiscal  work.  Selectiv- 
ity in  foreign  aid:  "What  do  we  get  out  of 
it?"  should  be  at  the  top  of  our  mind. 
Sincerely   and   respectfully   yours, 


196J^ 
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Prom  New  York  State : 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  forthright  at- 
tack on  the  appalling  Vietnam  policy  of  our 
Government  deserves  the  support  and  com- 
mendation of  every  American. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  that  the  brave  old 
Jlngos  In  our  Senate  and  in  the  Pentagon 
are  willing  to  let  countless  young  men  die 
and  rot  in  that  miserable  war  simply  to 
prove  a  reckless  antlcommunlsm. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  try  to  lead  us 
into  some  sort  of  sanity. 

Cordially. 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  I  am  not 
from  your  State.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  stand  on  Vietnam,  and  ask  you  to 
continue  your  efforts  for  withdrawing  our 
troops. 

Our  position  Is  unjust  and  the  methods 
(backed  by  the  United  States)  are  loathsome. 
I  have  written  to  Senator  Javits  to  register 
my  opposition  to  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam's affairs,  but  I  doubt  that  he  paid  any 
attention   to   my   letter.     Senator   Keating 


has  never  represented  me  or  my  views  and 
I  didn't  even  bother  to  let  him  know  how  I 
feel  about  this. 

Please  do  not  let  Secretary  Rusk's  smear 
techniques  deter  you.  but  continue  to  make 
your  points  loud  and  clear.  Perhaps  the 
American  public  will  listen  to  you. 

Thank  you. 


Pi-om  Connecticut: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you.  Thank 
you.  Thank  you.  I  have  written  to  President 
Johnson  to  tell  him  I  agree  with  your  position 
on  Vietnam.  Your  courage  and  wisdom  in 
this  matter  has  been  an  inspiration. 

On  Thursday  I  saw  an  AP  photo  of  a  Viet- 
namese father  holding  his  badly  burned  baby 
in  his  arms.  The  baby  was  burned  by 
American  bombs,  dropped  by  American 
planes,  used  In  a  war  financed  by  Americans. 
The  planes  were  strafing  the  village  in  an 
attempt  to  flush  out  guerrillas  who  "sought 
to  hide  among  innocent  civilians."  No  pic- 
ture could  better  display  the  total  moral 
bankruptcy  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  pray  President  Johnson  will  realize  the 
enormity  of  our  crime  against  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  seek  peace  through  negotiation. 

Gratefully. 


Prom  Ohio : 

Senator  Morse:  The  absolute  need  to  pare 
down  foreign  aid  Is  very  much  with  us  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Your  fight  for  this  need  draws  much  basic 
sympathy  from  the  American  public.  The 
needs  In  Vietnam  and  related  areas  of  Asia 
must  be  looked  into  in  the  light  of  domestic 
needs.  New  views  and  more  vigorous  anti- 
Communist  policies  must  be  talked  about 
fully. 

Is  It  really  true  that  our  worldwide  posi- 
tion vls-a-vis  to  communism  and  to  our 
allies  will  be  compromised  by  spending  less 
money  here? 

I  doubt  that  very  much. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  exaggerating  dan- 
gers In  order  to  Justify  outlays.  The  foreign 
program  In  many  cases  has  been  a  near 
failure.  In  other  areas  it  has  proved  valu- 
able. 

The  point  you  must  take  up  In  Congress 
Is  the  golden  road  of  minimum  expenditure 
with  maximum  international  security. 
Realistically  speaking.  Not  with  the  eter- 
nally pessimistic  view  of  our  military 
spenders. 

We  have  poured  much  treasure  and  some 
blood  in  these  areas  of  the  world.  It  is  time 
to  look  honestly  at  the  fruits.  I  dare  say 
what  we  have  here  is  simply  a  compromise. 
Is  this  the  best  policy  in  the  long-term 
sense? 

Is  it  enough  to  close  the  door  to  Commu- 
nist infiltration  and  self-styled  wars  of 
liberation?  Are  we  to  pour  aid  ad  inflntum 
into  a  delaying  or  holding  action  here?  Is 
this  the  best  our  planners  can  present  us 
with?  Is  this  the  limit  of  their  resourceful- 
ness? 

Are  we  the  prisoners  of  our  own  fears  of  a 
nuclear  war?  Elvery  time  a  vigorous  step  is 
advocated  the  cry  goes  up  of  such  steps 
escalating  Into  world  wars. 

Apparently  the  Reds  have  no  such  inhibi- 
tions. They  start  all  sorts  of  local  bonfires 
and  we  are  forced  to  do  their  bidding  by 
fighting  their  kind  of  scrap. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  Russian  or  Chi- 
nese long-term  policies  call  for  a  nuclear 
showdown  with  a  superior  United  States  over 
Cambodia  or  North  Vietnam  or  in  any  other 
peripheral  area  of  the  Red  Empire  Is  to  me 
a  fool  of  the  nuclear  Jitters  or  Irresponsible. 
These  are  hard  times  and  hard  times  require 
stern  and  hard  tasks.  We  must  go  on  and 
on.  We  must  decide  If  the  Interest  of  his- 
torical democracy  and  democratic  causes  can 
be  served  by  piecemeal   efforts  such  as  we 


have   in   Vietnam.     I   trust  you   will   bring 
these  questions  to  the  fore  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Prom  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  How  can  we,  the  people, 
thank  you  that  you  have  had  the  guts  to 
address  the  so-called  sacred  persons  and  de- 
partments of  the  Eidmlnistratlon  (March  3 
and  4)  by  telling  them  the  unmlnced.  blunt 
truth  about  Vietnam,  that  we  should  get  out 
of  ther,e,  that  In  flrst  place  we  never  should 
have  gotten  In,  that  It  would  be  disastrous 
to  escalate  that  war  to  the  north  of  South 
Vietnam.  Also  then  we  should  not  "get 
back"  China. 

Why  does  nobody  In  the  administration 
listen  to  this  reasonable  argument?  Why  do 
they  think  that  the  world  is  still  in  the 
year  1900  and  nothing  has  changed  since 
then? 

Please,  Senator  Morse,  we  common  people 
urge  you  to  Insist  upon  youi  right  opinion 
and  repeat  it.  repeat  it.  repeat  it,  very  loudly 
until  even  the  dead  would  hear  it — the  dead 
and  the  miserably  tortured  In  that  unhappy 
country,  where  the  Americans  are  not  with- 
out guilt,  rather. 

Then  I  wish  fervently  to  urge  you  to  con- 
centrate your  strength  and  courage  on  hin- 
dering the  event  of  conveying  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  control  over  them  to  Germany 
(Bonn)  via  NATO.  Then  the  world  would 
really  he  near  the  brink  and  soon  over  the 
brink.    I  think  you  know  that. 

So  we  are  proud  to  have  once  In  a  while  a 
reasonable  and  Just  thinking  Senator  or 
Congressman  who  speaks  out  what  Is  what. 
Plain  language  is  fine;  louder  and  more  often, 
please. 

Wishing  you  success.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

Prom  New  Jersey : 

The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  stayed  out  of  the 
controversy  over  Vietnam  until  I  read  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning.  Now  I  take 
pen  in  hand. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  writing 
President  Johnson  and  my  own  Senators 
(Case  and  Williams)  urging  the  modifica- 
tion of  our  policy  to  the  point  of  seeking  a 
multlnatlon  settlement  agreement,  and  that 
there  be  no  expansion  of  the  sanguine 
conflict. 

The  governing  regime  in  Saigon,  like  Its 
predecessors,  lacks  majority  popular  support; 
and  no  essential  American  interests  are  at 
stake  there.  The  frightful  logic  of  our  re- 
maining there  leads  either  to  defeat  or  will- 
ful expansion  of  the  war — which  means  ulti- 
mate final  defeat  for  mankind. 

For  the  true  notes  you  soiuid,  my  heartfelt 
thanks. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FVom  Nebraska: 

'    "Man   longs  for   a  moral   order,  logically 

supported." — Hugo  Black. 

Re  "The  U.S.  decision  to  pull  out  most  of  the 
15.000  troops  in  Vietnam  by  1965  had  offi- 
cial Washington  split  down  the  middle. 
State  Department  and  White  House  ad- 
visers were  against  It  (they  thought  it 
►  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  Saigon 

Government) .  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara argued  It  would  spur  the  Viet- 
namese Into  becoming  self-reliant.  L.B.J, 
backed  McNamara." — Newsweek,  March 
2,  page  10.  Periscope. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Bravo  N  times : 
When  I  read  the  above,  I  was  delighted  and 

thought  L.B.J,  should  invite  McNamara  to 

the  vice  presidency  position  on  the  ticket. 


The  White  House  advisers  had  better  think 
in  terms  of  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
fore either  bad  or  good  effects  on  Saigon — 
where  we  have  absolutely  no  business  as  you 
have  declared.  L.B.J. 's  advisers  are  going  to 
maneuver  him  into  a  defeat  as  they  are 
war  minded.  The  i>eople  have  always  been 
peace  minded.  Trximan  knew  he  couldn't 
be  reelected  because  of  Korea.  Stevenson 
will  never  believe  that  Elsenhower  was  elected 
because  his  speechwriter,  John  Emmet 
Hughes  cleverly  Inserted  "If  elected,  I  will  go 
to  Korea  •  •  •"  Implying  a  cease-fire.  The 
ladles  thronged  to  the  polls,  3  million  who'd 
never  voted  before,  marked  only  Elsenhower's 
name.  Idiot  Stevenson  insists  it  was  his  mil- 
itary glamoxir  that  elected  him.  Bunk.  It 
was  the  Implied  cease-fire.  You  have  access 
to  L.B.J.;  please  explain  the  parallel.  Saigon 
can  easily  be  turned  into  another  Korea, 
and  If  It  Is.  L.B.J,  will  be  voted  out.  Even 
if  McNamara  has  now  changed  his  mind, 
and  Is  going  to  push  the  war.  it  doesn't 
change  the  fact  that  he  was  right  the  flrst 
time.  Our  boys  must  be  removed  from  Sai- 
gon, from  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  L.B.J.  will  assiire  his  reelection  if 
he  does;  he  will  assure  his  defeat  If  he  does 
not.  Let  him  learn  to  spit  in  the  warmongers' 
eyes — and  to  discharge  any  adviser  who  is 
not  peace  minded. 

If  McNamara  comes  out  again  for  return- 
ing our  boys  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
home,  where  they  belong,  he  will  be  best 
Republican  candidate,  and  he  will  be  elected. 
L.B.J,  better  understand  this.  Where  U.S. 
troops  are  needed;  In  the  South.  It  Is  hor- 
rifying to  read  the  Student  Voice  reporting 
one  miu-der  of  our  colored  relatives  after 
another  and  the  late  President's  scared 
brother  running  about  doing  nothing.  U.S. 
racists  killed  his  brother  and  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  Justice  Department  Investigating 
this  barbarity.  We  have  so  much  to  do  at 
home,  it  ill  behooves  us  to  be  meddling 
abroad  anywhere.  The  United  States  of 
America  needs  political  leadership  that  does 
not  think  about  votes  but  about  Justice — eco- 
nomic Justice — for  the  people.  If  President 
Johnson  forgets  the  election,  and  proceeds  to 
serve  Justice,  his  White  House  occupancy 
will  be  extended  by  a  landslide. 

Enclosed    copy    of   letter   to    unspeakable 

DlRKSEN. 

Sincerely, 


Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  At  a  "Meet  the  Press"  type  broadcast, 
you  Indicated  the  United  States  of  America 
could  not  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

United  States  of  America  can  and  should 
get  out  of  Vietnam  because  it  has  no  business 
In  Vietnam  In  the  flrst  place  and  but  for  the 
likes  of  demented  Spellman  determined  to 
make  Catholics  out  of  Buddhists  would  not 
be  there. 

Nearby  China  has  kicked  out  Vatican  ad- 
herents—Spellman's  outfit  is  after  China, 
too;  and,  of  course,  the  Rockefeller  thieves 
miss  their  big  take  from  the  Orient. 

The  sooner  U.S.  boys  are  removed  from 
Vietnam  the  better.  Why  don't  you  get  into 
uniform  and  go  there  yourself?  You  and  the 
likes  of  you  whooping  It  up  for  death  in 
Vietnam  should  be  put  right  on  the  firing 
line. 

A  recent  broadcast  told  about  a  Virginia 
couple  who  would  not  accept  the  body  of 
their  son  the  Army  had  sent  back  from  Viet- 
nam. Townsfolks  who  viewed  the  corpse 
said  it  was  the  boy.  The  parents  finally 
brought  themselves  to  face  the  tragic  reality 
which  they  could  not  at  first,  and  accepted 
their  precious  son's  body.  Prom  here  on 
these  bereaved  parents  will  know  a  living 
death.  They  will  smile  at  people  but  In  the 
privacy  of  their  home  they  are  stricken. 

You   and   idiots   like   you   are   murderers. 
I  hope  you  are  defeated  In  the  next  election. 
With  unlimited  repugnance. 


6600 

Prom  New  York: 


on  our 
to 

obvious 
without 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  views 
policy  In  Vietnam  seem  obvious  enough 
be  self-evident.    I  hope  they  made  It 
that  this  policy  has  been  conducted 
consulting  the  public  who  pay  for  " 

Senator    Goldwaters    experience 
New  Hampshire  primaries  might  be 
to  what  the  public  thinks  of  a  ha" 
Vletnam.    If  this  Is  criticism  then 
Rusk  will  have  to  make  the  most  of   t — most 
of  the  population  then  being 
Respectfully, 


li 
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From  Wisconsin: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  verj 
to  see  on  TV  and  in  the  press  your 
stand  on  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  you  and  yoxir 
put  a  stop  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
American  boys  and  the  wasting  of  b 
the  taxpayers  money. 
Sincerely, 


cowor  iters 


or 


pjllcy 


aa 


Prom  Illinois : 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Old  senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  congratula^^ 
your  major  speech  on  Vietnam  2        ' 
ago  and  for  your  determination  to 
the  matter  periodically  from  now  - 
that  a  small  but  growing  number 
tors    are    Joining    you    In    speaking 
about    questions    which    are    too 
under  the  rug. 

Because    you    have    b'-en 
your  devotion  to  debate  on  foreign 
of  partisanship.  I  have  enclosed 
which  I  wrote  2  weeks  ago  on  the 
partisanship   over   Vietnam.     It 
nores   the   possibility   that   the 
tlon's  policy  is  already  rigidly  set 
fear  of  any  domestic  outcry — the 
the  threat  of  partisanship  Is  as 
tlsanshlp  Itself  In  limiting  foreign 
the  line  of  least  reslstanc. 

It  was  also  too  early  to  take 
fact  that  Senator  Goldwater  has 
In  exactly  what  was  feared:  the 
the  war  be  won  and  labeling,  in 
words,    the    Johnson    administration 
peasers"  for  not  doing  so. 

The  prospects,  in  other  words, 
I  wish   you   well   in  your  series 
policy  speeches. 

Sincerely  yours. 


you  on 

3  weeks 
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The  newspaper  article  follows 

[Prom  the  Dally  lUlnl.   Mar.   1 
Partisan  Danger 
(By  Gary  Porter) 

The  startling  victory  of 
in  the  New  Hampshire  primary 
the  Republican  Party  think  deeply 
strategy  for  this  election  year 

It  makes  the  use  of  the 
in  the  campaign   a  dubious 
best,  for  if  Lodge  Is  Indeed  a 
tender   for  the  party's   nominatlMi 
rejection    of    the    hard    campalgr- 
cates — then  It  would  seem  a  foo 
for   Republicans   to   stress    too    s 
issue  with  which  he  Is  so  closely 

In     their    campaigns    thus    fai 
GouDWATER  nor  Rockefeller  have 
about  Vietnam;  in  fact,  Goldwater 
parently  been  totally  silent  on 
Rockefeller  has  asked  Ambassador 
come  home  and   "tell   us   what 
Minority  Leader  Everett  M 
any   direct  mention   of  Vietnam 
a  statement  for  the  Republican 
which  referred  to  "President  Jc" 
tinulng  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy's 
tlonable  policy  of  coexistence  with 
munist  world." 
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There  is  not  enough  in  what  has  happened 
so  far  within  the  Republican  Party  to  con- 
clude that  Republican  candidates  are  going 
to  use  Vietnam  as  a  campaign  Issue,  but  the 
possibility  cannot  be  discounted.  If  it  does 
happen,  the  partisan  attack  will  take  the 
form  of  demanding  that  the  United  States 
win  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  and  threaten- 
ing implicitly  to  raise  hell  if  there  Is  any 
withdrawal   from   that  frustrating  exercise. 

Such  a  campaign  could  be  successful:  it 
would  blame  the  whole  mess  on  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  and.  while  not  taking 
any  concrete  position  on  policy  alternatives, 
would  stend  for  "victory."  The  obvious  ef- 
fect of  such  a  strategy  would  be  unusual 
pressure  on  President  Johnson  to  either  ex- 
tend the  war  into  North  Vietnam  or  Inform 
the  American  people  that  no  drastic  meas- 
ures are  necessary  in  order  to  win. 

This  partisan  danger  will  remain  until  or 
unless  Lodge  makes  public  his  intention  of 
being  a  candidate.  Partisanship  in  foreign 
policy  always  Involves  the  possibility  of 
mischief  in  our  foreign  policy  because  of 
two  facts. 

The  first  fact  Is  that  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  do  not  themselves  have  the  means 
to  grasp  the  complexities  of  foreign  affairs: 
they  too  often  Judge  Issues  only  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  would  like  to  happen  rather 
than  what  Is  actually  possible.  They  are 
accordingly  susceptible  to  deception  at  the 
hands  of  men  whose  Immediate  motives  are 
the   Interests  of  a  party  rather  than   of  a 

nation.  .         ,      ,  _ 

The  second  fact  is  that  American  foreign 
policy  cannot  in  the  long  run  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  American  people.  Except  in  an 
emergency  and  where  the  need  for  a  par- 
ticular action  is  unambiguous  to  the  Execu- 
tive, foreign  policy  will  be  limited  by  the 
moods  and  perceptions  of  the  people. 

Taken  together,  these  two  facts  make  for 
the  "extraordinary  power  of  domestic  pol- 
itics— to  subvert  foreign  policy,"  of  which 
Prof.  Norman  Graebner  has  written.  And 
the  partisan  danger  was  never  so  clear 
as  today,  when  a  campaign  based  on  the  loss 
of    Vietnam    seems    to    offer    such    political 

gains. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  neither  course  Is  wise  in  order  to  show 
that  no  President  should  have  to  contend 
with  domestic  agitation  which  excludes  a 
third  possibility.  Such  public  pressure 
would  be  purely  political  in  origin,  for  it 
would  not  develop  out  of  mature  discussion 
of  the  issue. 

This  is  partisanship  In  the  most  pejorative 
sense  of  the  word,  for  it  violates  the  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  which  has  .stood  as  the 
standard  for  American  politics  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  I  say  "the  spirit."  because 
I  do  not  mean  to  Indict  even  the  deepest 
differences  between  parties  over  foreign 
policy  and  criticism  based  on  those  differ- 
ences. 

What  is  condemnable  Is  the  charge  of 
weakness  and  Incompetence  against  an  ad- 
ministration when  a  particular  policy  is 
clearly  failing.  Pointing  out  that  the  policy 
was  misguided  to  begin  with,  or  why  and 
how  It  must  be  changed — these  are  all  legit- 
imate functions  of  political  parties.  But  the 
kind  of  approach  which  we  may  see  over 
Vietnam  neither  takes  responsibility  for  a 
party  stand  nor  wishes  to  see  the  issue 
fairly  analyzed;  it  Is  based  on  the  notion 
that  when  an  American  project  abroad  goes 
wrong — even  though  it  may  involve  vast 
social  and  political  forces  over  which  we 
have  little  or  no  Influence — the  fault  lies 
in  the  State  Department  or  the  White  House. 
W^e  saw  the  ugly  and  disrupting  effects 
of  this  kind  of  partisanship  after  the  fall  of 
China;  it  seriously  Impaired  our  ability  to 
deal  in  any  objective  way  with  the  Chinese 
problem  for  niany  years.  But  the  partisan- 
ship over  China  came  well  after  the  1948 
election.    We    might    ask    ourselves    what 


might  have  been  the  Impact  of  an  outraged 
Republican  Party  crying  "appeasement"  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  that  year. 

As  I  said  before,  it  would  be  premature  to 
accuse  Republicans  of  plotting  partisan 
campaigns  over  Vietnam,  but  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  it.  It  is  a  damaging  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  our  politics  if  it 
takes  a  major  act  of  statesmanship  or  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  to  keep  them  from  it.  I  am 
not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  President 
Johnson's  opposition  stop  their  "bellyach- 
ing" and  be  kind  to  him  on  foreign  affairs. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  absurdity  of  a  campaign  which 
would  substitute  accusation  for  debate. 

From  Ohio: 

March  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  My  salute  to  you,  sir,  for 
your  courageous  and  forthright  stand  on 
more  aid  to  Vietnam. 

I  hold  with  you  that  the  conflict  there 
cannot  be  won.  and  further,  if  it  could  what 
would  we  have  that  would  prove  advan- 
tageous? 

We  cannot  hope  to  win  without  the  active 
and  eager  aid  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peas- 
ant and  from  what  I've  read  and  seen  on 
television  that  aid  is  now  firmly  pledged  to 
the  Vietcong.  Ho  beat  the  best  Prance 
could  afford  and  those  foreign  legionnaires 
are  real  good  fighting  men. 

Seems  to  me  that  our  aid  adds  up  to  soft 
living  for  several  thousand  U.S.  civilians, 
hardship  and  death  to  many  of  ovir  military 
people,  and  keeps  a  bunch  of  South  Vietna- 
mese politicians  in  fancy  uniforms,  palaces, 
women,  and  booze. 

I  am  for  trying  to  turn  loose  of  this  tar 
baby. 

Sincerely  yours, 

From  Pennsylvania: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  A  heartfelt  word 
of  appreciation  from  a  family  of  three  for 
all  you  have  said  on  Vietnam.  This  comes 
from  a  family  who  are  better  Informed  than 
the  average,  and  who  read  extensively  com- 
ments of  the  world's  press,  and  the  material 
of  the  major  peace  groups. 

We  wish  you  would  add  one  thing,  the  next 
time  you  speak  on  Vietnam.  When  we  see 
the  photographs  of  refugees,  of  Vietnamese 
in  the  concentration  camps — strategic  ham- 
lets— of  the  wounded  and  dead,  we  cringe, 
and  know  ourselves  to  be  morally  guilty. 
We  think  you  should  say  that  those  who  are 
pressing  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  this  In- 
cludes Johnson  and  McNamara,  are  guilty  of 
genocide,  and  one  day  they  will  be  tried  by 
a  world  coiirt.  Just  as  the  Nazis  are  today 
tried  for  genocide.  It  may  take  a  little 
longer — simply  because  the  Vietnamese  are 
"yellow."  but  tried  they  will  be  one  day. 

And  at  least  the  Alloys  and  Morse  will  be 
able  to  say  "Not  gxillty." 

We  cannot  understand  Senator  Clark's 
silence,  and  we  have  written  to  him.  urging 
him  to  speak  up.  and  to  prop  up  Senator 
Mansfield,  who  collapses  every  time  the  ad- 
ministration scolds  him.  Perhaps  you  can 
persuade  Clark  and  Mansfield  to  join  you. 
Sincerely, 

Prom  Kansas: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
recent  honest  and  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam.  May  I  urge 
you  to  expend  every  effort  to  get  some  sanity 
into  our  foreign  policy  relative  to  Asia. 
Truly   yours. 


196J^ 

From  Minnesota:  » 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Well.  I  don't  always  agree  with 
you.  but  thanks  for  telling  the  truth  about 
Vietnam. 

Respectfully, 

Prom  New  York : 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  :  May  I  write  you  how  proud 
I  was  to  read  in  our  local  newspaper.  The 
Schenectady  Gazette  that  you  had  the  cour- 
age to  express  your  opinions  about  our  pres- 
ent foreign  policy  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  stand  that  Secretary  Rusk  takes  that  any 
citizens  who  disagree  with  our  foreign,  policy 
are  quitters  and  helpers  of  communism.  I 
have  written  to  our  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  I  am  much  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
Very  truly  yovu-s, 

Prom  Ohio : 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mofse:  I  want  to  express 
mv  support  for  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
Vietnam  as  called  for  bv  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Bflrtlett.  and  I  believe  favored  by  you 
too.  Neutralization  of  Vietnam  would  be 
sought  all  the  more  if  momentarily  our  posi- 
tion seems  satisfactory,  with  more  coopera- 
tive local  leadership.  The  long  history  of 
guerrilla  tactics  with  wide  popular  support 
and  our  expensive,  potentially  explosive 
stalemate  mnke  a  major  policy  change  im- 
perative without  crisis  or  new  adverse  pres- 
sures. 

Strong  nationalistic  feelings  are  said  to 
persist  in  this  long  divided  country,  abetted 
no  doubt  bv  the  past  presence  of  the  French. 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  have  been  seeking 
a  path  not  solely  committed  to  either  Pel- 
plng  or  Moscow.  Such  possibilities  should  be 
explored  while  they  still  persist.  Ultimately, 
and  basic  to  problems  in  all  of  southeast 
Asia  Is  the  need  to  open  communication 
with  Communist  leadership  and  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  U.N. 

We  need  forthright  public  enllghtment 
on  the  realities  involved  in  Vietnam  Instead 
of  reiving  too  long  on  the  idealistic  hopes  of 
the  Deoartment  of  Defense  and  the  State 
Department. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

PS. — I  have  alFO  expressed  these  views  to 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Bartlett  and  my 
State  senators. 

Prom  New  York:  _         „„  ,„„^ 

March  20,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  this  morning's 

newscast  of  the  "Today"  program,  I  heard 

you  express  vour  views  with  respect  to  our 

policy  in  Asia,  and  the  foreign-aid  program. 

I  hope  that  many  citizens  heard  you,  and 

write  you  as  I  am.  to  support  you.    Keep  it 

up,  we  need  more  like  you  in  Washington. 

Sincerely, 

From  Idaho: 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  stand  on  the  war  In  Vietnam — why,  oh 
why,  do  we  get  in  messes  like  that  In  the  first 
place. 

I  wonder,  as  you  are  part  of  this  admin- 
istration, if  you  can  tell  me  Just  who  Is  this 
"common  man"  the  jidmlnlstratlon  wants  to 
help 

If  it  means  folks  like  my  famUy,  who  have 
worked  a  lot,  saved  a  little  and   generally 
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tried  to  be  a  paying  member  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  community;  I  suggest  that  a  way 
of  getting  a  "better  deal"  for  us  would  be 
to  get  the  burden  of  foreign  aid  off  our  backs, 
particularly  in  areas  where  we  are  being 
insulted  dally.  I'd  suggest  that  we  not 
jeopardize  the  future  of  our  Industries  and 
farmers  by  allowing  foreign  products  Into 
the  country  at  less  than  we  can  produce,  in 
the  name  of  "good  foreign  relations." 

If  the  "common  man"  Is  the  person  the 
program  on  poverty  is  to  appeal  to,  then  I 
suggest  that  we,  who  up  until  now  have 
considered  ourselves  the  "middle  class"  will 
soon  be  brought  down  to  a  level  of  medioc- 
rity and  will  bring  children  into  the  world 
who  will  not  strive  to  better  themselves,  as 
the  children  of  those  who  were  on  relief  in 
the  1930's  continue  to  breed  children  who 
see  no  point  In  working  for  salaries  approxi- 
mating their  relief  checks.  In  this  connec- 
tion, do  you  think  the  raising  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  might  get  some  of  these 
folks  out  of  the  house  and  to  the  employ- 
ment office,  to  attempt  *to  get  the  sort  of 
jobs  which  appear  to  be  plentiful  (judging 
by  ads  in  the  city  newspapers  I  see)  laborers, 
dishwashers,  et  cetera. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Very  truly  yours. 

,  From  New  York : 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  having  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  stand  up  and  say 
that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  fight.  The  whole  country 
needs  you. 

Cordially, 


The  same  thing  Is  probably  true  In  Latin 
America,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Today  I 
read  In  Carl  Rowan's  book  "The  Pitiful  and 
Proud"  "I  realized  that  logic  and  a  sense  of 
decency  told  me  that  •  •  •  it  would  be  a 
costly  mistake  for  the  United  States  to  lessen 
economic  aid."  I  wish  you  could  see  that. 
Yovirs  truly, 

From  Florida: 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  write  to  thank  you 
for  your  speech  of  March  4.  You  said  what 
needed  to  be  said. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  a  wicked  war.  Our 
whole  foreign  policy  is  wrong — because  it  is 
based  on  a  wrong  assumption — i.e.,  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  keep  the  world  in  line  with 
our  policies,  and  our  interests. 
Sincerely, 


Prom  California: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  saw  and  heard  you  on 
TV  and  certainly  agree  with  you.  "We  can't 
win  the  war  In  Vietnam,"  unless  It  Is  an  all- 
out  war  and  Is  it  worth  it?  Here  we  have 
Cuba  on  our  doorstep.  Wl^t  Is  being  done? 
Castro,  telling  us  off.  Little  Panama  telling 
us  off.  It  seems  all  any  country  wants  Is  our 
money.  We  are  sick  of  foreign  aid.  It  does 
appear  to  only  help  the  Communists  to  gain. 

Our  stand  "on  some  of  the  bills.  Bill  S. 
1975.    We  would  like  to  see  this  one  pass. 

We  think  all  people  should  have  civil 
rights.  However,  the  clvU  rights  bill  we  op- 
pose— because  we  feel  It  does  give  too  much 
power  to  the  Federal  Government. 

We  hear  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  wants 
to  do  away  with  chaplains  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  do  Indeed  object  to  this.  If  they 
can't  even  have  a  chaplain  to  counsel  with 
them,  what  are  our  boys  fighting  to  save? 
Our  only  son  Is  In  the  service  of  our  country. 

I  think  we  are  all  weary  with  appeasement. 
What  Is  being  done  about  our  men  shot  down 
In  East  Germany?  What's  going  to  be  done? 
I  get  clippings  and  hear  facts  from  Alaska, 
how  the  Communist  fishing  boats  are  about 
to  put  the  fisherman  out  of  business — our 
daughter  teaches  In  a  village  of  fishermen's 
homes. 

May  God  help  us  all. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

From  Maryland: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  hSve  so  often  ad- 
mired your  Independent  stand  that  I  am 
sorry  to  disagree  with  you  heartily  about 
foreign  aid.  You  have  probably  seen  for 
yourself  the  need  for  it  in  Asia.  I  was  there 
m  1959  and  felt  that  the  terrible  poverty 
there  would  live  longer  than  our  generation. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  You  have  the  support  of 
all  Americans  in  your  remarks  about  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  Just  what  policy  is  he  talking 
about?  We  do  not  have  a  foreign  policy  and 
are  In  retreat  everywhere  in  the  world.  The 
defeats  are  so  regular  it  looks  very  much 
that,  they  might  be  planned  that  way.  Is  It 
un-American  to  ask.  why  we  are  always  ap- 
peasing the  Kremlin?  Now,  we  are  pleading 
for  the  release  of  the  men  shot  down  In  East 
Germany  and  are  ready  to  give  away  some 
advantage  on  travel  permits  to  get  them 
back. 

The  same  appeasement  policy  now  has 
Russia  pointing  their  rockets  at  us  from 
Cuba  and  setting  up  a  powerful  selsmatlc 
complex  capable  of  detecting  nuclear  testa 
In  Nevada.  Their  ultimate  goal:  Annul 
American  defensive  and  offensive  mlssUe 
power.  The  caves  In  Cuba  are  full  of  missile 
tracking  stations  according  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Fernado  Penabaz  published  in  the  Port 
Lauderdale  News  of  this  date. 

The  billions  we  have  spent  to  stop  com- 
munism has  now  turned  Into  help  the  Com- 
munists. The  money  that  went  into  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  has  supported  the  Russian 
economy  for  the  past  17  years.  All  foreign 
aid  must  stop. 

Most  respectfully, 

Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  compliment  you 
on  the  talk  you  gave  on  television  "Today" 
as  to  yoxir  thoughts  on  our  spending  of  mon- 
ey  and  young  American  men   in  southeast 

First  man  in  the  Government  to  talk  like 
a  down-to-earth  man. 

How  in  the  world  do  we  as  a  Nation  ex- 
pect to  save  everyone?  Maybe  they  have  a 
right  to  solve  their  own  problems?  Who  are 
we  to  tell  everyone  how  to  live? 

Let  us  get  our  own  house  in  order.  All 
Russia  wants  us  to  do  is  spend  ourselves 
into  bankruptcy  and  we  sure  are  doing  a 
good  job. 

Stay  in  there  and  fight  for  solid  business 
ideas  and  keep  United  States  safe. 
Your  truly. 

From  New  York  State: 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruenino, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senators:  As  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  open  letter  to  President  Kennedy  on 
ending  the  war  and  bringing  peace  in  Viet- 
nam which  was  run  In  a  number  of  news- 
papers last  summer,  I  am  In  a  position  to 
report  to  you  the  continuing  and  growing 
support,  throughout  the  country,  of  the  pro- 
posal to  withdraw  our  forces  and  submit  the 
problem  to  negotiation  along  the  lines  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 
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I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  open  letter 
you   probably  saw).     More   than   20 
prints  of  It  were  requested  by  various 
throughout    the    country    and    ev'  " 
support  has  continued  to  pour  In 
day.     I  can  assure   you  that  there 
stronger  sentiment  for  our  withdraw 
Vietnam,  as  proposed  in  your  speech 
Senate.  rep)orted  In  the  New  York  T' 
day,    then   there  was  last  summer, 
are  becoming  more  Informed  as  to 
Issues,  I  think,  thanks  to  your  uni 
forts  to  maintain   some  semblance 
eon  In  this  confused  situation. 

With  my  full  endorsement  of  . 
tlon  (and  that  of  eight  registered  v 
Connecticut  with    whom  I  have 
day )  I  send  you  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 
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From  Illinois: 

Dear  SEN.^TOR  Morse:   Thank  you. 


Thank 

refus- 

ejnent  of 

in 


you  for  your  forthright  brave  words 
ing  to  endorse  the  dangerous  Involv 
this    Nation    in     ti.e    military    operajtion 
South  Vietnam.    Many  of  the  Amerlc  an 
pie  do  not  wish   to  see   this   Nation 
volved.  but  we  have  been  fed  the  usua 
truths  with   the    inference  being  thi  t 
do  not  support  this  stupid  intervenjtlon 
are  not  patriotic  Americans. 

May  I  encourage  you  to  raise  yo 
again   and    again.     I  am  sure  there 
political  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
dissenter,    but    there    is    the    satisfaction 
knowing  that  you  have  given  your 
to  what  is  right  and  good     Please 
opportunity  to  lead  us  away  from 
aster  toward  which  we  are  hurrying 
Respectfully. 
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From  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  quite  a  few 
members  in  my  community.  I  (we)  wish  to 
commend  you  on  your  admlrablis  stand 
against  the  current  Government  policy  of 
support  in  Vietnam,  a  very  unwise  ifollcy  to 
say  the  least. 

Respectfully, 


From  Illinois : 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :   Thank  you 
bottom    of   my   heart   for   your 
statement  against  the  contlnuatlor 
war  In  South  Vietnam. 

Please  spare   a   moment  to  read 
closed  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Ister-Guard. 

No  reply  to  me  Is  necessay. 
valuable  and   you   are   one  who 
minute  well. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Eug<  ne 
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Editor,  Letters  Colitmn,  Register  pUARD 

Eugene,  Oreg. 

Sir:    I   am    so    grateful    for    the 
courage  and  commonsense  of  the 
Senator    Wayne    Morse,    I    cannot 
from   trying   to  reach   as  many 
Oregon  as  possible  to  say 
and  thank  you  for  electing  Senator 

For  almost  3  years  his  has  been 
few  voices  speaking  out  against 
less,  brutal  and  futile  war  in  South 
Only  recently  have  many  other 
Congressmen  Joined  him  In  the 
a  reevaluation  of  our  policy  In 
Surely    these    voices    of    reason 
heeded  by  the  administration 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  should 
at  once  either  by  the  nations 
the  area  or  by  the  United  Nations. 
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You  Oregonlans  are  also  to  be  congratulated 
for  your  choice  of  Senator  Mattrine  Nktj- 
BERGER.  She,  too,  Can  be  relied  upon  to  speak 
out  on  vital  Issues  with  Independence,  sound 
reasoning,  and  concern  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  people  no  matter  where  they  live. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

From  Wyoming : 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  On  this  morning's  TV  news, 
I  saw  and  heard  you  make  an  excellent  state- 
ment regarding  Vietnam,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  agreement  with  what  you  said. 

In  strong  and  vigorous  term.s  you  said  it 
was  your  belief  that  we  might  as  well  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
there  cannot  be  done,  and  we  should  with- 
draw from  there  before  more  American  lives 
are  lost,  and  more  U.S.  dollars  sp>ent  and 
wasted.  You  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain 
tried  and  failed;  France  tried  and  failed,  and 
we  will  fall.     To  this,  I  add  hearty  agreement. 

If  we  are  going  to  fight  the  Communists, 
let's  reserve  our  strength  to  do  it  in  our 
own  hemisphere,  and  it  looks  like  we  will 
have  to  do  this  In  Cuba  eventually. 

And  further,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  myself  on  the  matter  of 
foreign  aid.  The  newest  request  from  the 
White  House  should  be  defeated.  If  we  can't 
cut  out  foreign  aid  entirely,  then  pare  this 
$3  billion  down  at  least  50  percent,  and  do 
that  every  year  henceforward  until  It  Is  gone 
entirely.  We  can  use  that  money  better 
right  at  home,  in  preparation  against  the 
Communist  push,  or  even  In  that  election 
year  gimmick  of  the  Democrats'  war  on 
poverty. 

Respectfully. 
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(Carbon  copies  to  Senator  Simpson,  of 
Wyoming;  Senator  McGee,  of  Wyoming;  Rep- 
resentative Harrison,  of  Wyoming.) 

From  Florida : 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Morse:    I   heartily   endorse 
yotu-  stand  on  U.S.  policy  In  southeast  Asia 
and   am   In   sharp   disagreement   with   what 
appears  to  be  the  official  policy. 
Yoiu-s  truly. 


Prom  California: 

Dear  Senator   Morse:    I  didn't  hear  you 

but  friends  have  spoken  of  the  very  excellent 

speeches  you  have  made  on  Vietnam.    I  agree 

with  your  position  and  want  to  thank  you. 

Sincerely, 
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From  Minnesota: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you.  Thank 
you.  I've  Just  heard  you  on  the  "Today" 
show.  My  sentiments  are  like  yours  on  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Such  a  waste  of  Ameri- 
can money  and  men.  Please  continue  to 
speak  up.  I'm  sure  there  are  thousands  of 
us  who  feel  this  way.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  something  positive  is  done  about  this 
deplorable  situation. 


Prom  New  York: 

March  21.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  courageous  and  desperately  needed 
stand  on  our  suicidal  Intervention  In  South 
Vietnam.    At  last. 

Let  VIS  not  be  marched  like  sheep  to  the 
I>asture  (or  like  Jews  to  the  concentration 
camps)  without  dialog  and  debate. 

Please  continue  your  fight  vigorously. 
The  American  people  do  not  wish  to  be  In- 
volved in  a  war  which  can  continue  to  kill 
hundreds  (maybe  thousands  If  the  war  Is 
enlarged)  in  behalf  of  corrupt,  self-seeking 
politicians  with  massive  passive  resistance 
to  the  war  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
themselves. 

I  agree  with  your  stand  that  we  withdraw 
and  allow  the  Vietnamese  themselves  to  de- 
cide their  fate. 

Respectfully, 


From  South  Carolina : 

Senator  W^ayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  listened  to  your 
remarks  about  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Asian  mess.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  this  forthright  expression  of 
views.     It  is  rare  among  our  lawmakers. 

I  am  83  years  old  and  almost  blind.  It  is 
refreshing  to  think  we  still  have  some  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  the  place  of  this  country 
in  the  world. 

Very  sincerely, 
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Prom  Colorado : 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  position  regarding  U.S.  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  time  that  this  country  got  out  of 
Vietnam  and  stayed  out. 

Our  support  of  the  series  of  rotten  govern- 
ments In  Vietnam  on  the  claimed  basis  that 
they  really  represent  the  people  Is  sheer 
hyprocisy. 

The  only  Immediate  solution  Is  an  agree- 
ment similar  to  that  reached  In  the  Laos 
situation. 

Yours  sincerely. 


From  California: 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  saw  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  March  16  that  you  and 
Senator  Gruenino,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  want 
to  stop  the  war  with  China  over  Vietnam. 

I  agree.     Thank  you  for  yotu-  stand. 
Yours  trulv. 


From  Illinois: 

Hon.  Wayne  Moese, 
Senator  from  Oregon. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Two  or  three  days  ago  I 
chanced  to  hear  you  briefly  on  TV  and  note 
your  remarks  regarding  foreign  aid. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  posi- 
tion you  are  taking  concerning  this  great 
folly.  Truly,  as  you  said,  may  we  take  a 
long  hard  look  before  we  pour  more  Ameri- 
can funds  abroad  under  the  guise  of  helping 
other  nations  only  to  see  It  wasted  upon 
foolish  projects  or  go  Into  the  coffers  of  a 
few. 

I  am  a  Republican.  This  foolishness  is 
not  a  partisan  affair.  I  condemned  the  pre- 
vious administration  In  this  respect  the  same 
as  the  one  now  In  power.  To  say  80  percent 
of  our  aid,  so-called,  will  be  spent  In  this 
country,  providing  more  Jobs,  Is  lacking  in 
truth  and  Is  dubious. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Senator. 


FYom  Idaho : 
U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  It  gives  me  a  great 
pleasure  to  know  the  stand  you  have  taken 
for  years  on  the  question  of  Vietnam. 

I  have  traveled  in  Idaho  about  6,000  miles 
In  the  last  few  months  and  I  find  very  few 
people  who  support  the  war  In  southeast 
Asia.  They  all  say  we  should  get  out  of 
there. 


Never  has  high  politics  gambled  so  Irre- 
sponsibly before  with  the  very  existence  of 
mankind. 

I  think  we  are  on  a  false  track.  Our  main 
question  Is  not  how  we  got  on  It,  but  how 
can  we  get  off,  and  make  a  fresh  start. 

I  think  we  are  getting  in  a  trap,  and  we 
win  find  It  very  hard  to  get  out  if  we  wage 
war  In  North  Vietnam.  There  Is  China  with 
750  million  people,  and  happy  to  put  100-150 
million  men  to  fight  that  war,  say  nothing 
of  Laos,  Cambodia,  Burma;  yes  even  Soviet 
Union.  Also,  we  have  to  reckon  with  French, 
too,  she  may  not  forget  so  easily  why  she 
left  southeast  Asia. 

I  don't  think  we  are  there  to  teach  how  to 
fight  guerrilla  war — but  to  learn  It  from  the 
people  who  been  fighting  It  for  the  last  25 
years. 

I  value  very  much  the  stand  you  are  taking 
In  southeast  Asia. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


From  Cormecticut: 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  Intelligent  stand  concerning  our  terri- 
ble foreign  policy  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  In  this 
regard  and  hope  that  you  may  influence  your 
fellow  Senators  and  other  members  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Very  sincerely. 


From  Florida : 

Dear  Sir:  I  hope  you  stick  to  your  guns 
about  reducing  the  amount  of  our  foreign 
aid.  We  have  given  millions  away  and  still 
we  haven't  kept  them  from  going  Commu- 
nist. Even  our  allies  go  against  us  when  It 
comes  to  trade  with  Cuba  and  other  Com- 
munist countries.  The  American  taxpayer  is 
getting  fed  up  with  the  whole  program. 
How  much  longer  can  Uncle  Sam  be  Santa 
Clavis,  especially  when  we  are  running  our 
country  into  debt  all  the  time. 
Yours  truly. 


(Read  attached  article: ) 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Mar.  16,  1964] 

Is  U.S.  Aid  to  Greece  Paying  Oit? 

Athens. — In  Greece,  long  considered  a 
firm  friend  of  the  United  States,  an  old  ques- 
tion was  being  raised  again: 

Can  the  United  States  really  count  on,  as 
an  ally,  a  country  made  strong  and  Inde- 
pendent with  U.S.  foreign  aid? 

This  doubt  grew  as  mobs  of  screaming 
Greeks  rioted  before  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
broke  windows  in  an  office  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

Since  World  War  II,  Greece  has  received 
$3,051  million  In  U.S.  economic  and  military 
aid.  Only  France,  Britain,  Italy,  West  Ger- 
many and  Turkey  have  been  helped  more. 

And,  with  only  8.4  million  people,  Greece 
has  collected  far  more  U.S.  aid  per  capita 
than  any  other  country — some  $360  per 
person. 

In  1947,  President  Truman  asked  Congress 
for  a  new  aid  program  for  Greece.  The  bil- 
lions given  under  the  Truman  doctrine  are 
credited  with  saving  the  country  from 
communism. 

On  March  4,  students  In  Athens,  some  of 
them  shouting  Communist  slogans,  daubed 
a  bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Truman  with  white- 
wash. Then  they  scrawled  across  It, 
"Yankee,  go  home." 

In  the  rioting,  two  pictures  of  President 
Johnson  were  set  afire. 

Newspapers  called  sailors  of  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  the  floating 
policemen  of  American  Imperialism. 

A  scheduled  6-day  visit  of  the  fieet  to  the 
Greek  port  of  Piraeus  was  quickly  postponed. 


In  Salonlca,  30,000  Greeks  gathered  to  hear 
speakers  denounce  the  United  States. 

Behind  all  this  was  the  Greek  belief  that 
the  United  States  was  favoring  Turkey  In 
the  dispute  between  the  two  countries  over 
the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

Most  of  the  rioters  were  students.  Many 
of  their  signs  and  slogans  were  pro-Com- 
munist. Greek  police  protected  U.S.  property 
but — under  orders-— did  nothing  to  disperse 
the  mobs. 


February  18.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  B.  Morse, 
UJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Moese:  I  am  writing  you 
not  to  ask  for  anything  for  myself,  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  writing  to  pass  some  Informa- 
tion and  views  on  to  you  so  you  can  evaluate 
and  consider  them  for  whatever  they  are 
worth.  Sitting  here  as  I  am  on  duty  In  South 
Vietnam  as  I  am,  I  sometime  wonder  If  the 
I}eopIe  In  the  States  are  getting  a  complete 
and  unabridged  version  of  the  news.  From 
past  experience  I  know  that  news  is  some- 
what toned  down  by  the  time  It  Is  released 
for  public  Information  in  the  States.  To  one 
extent  I  app^ciate  this  fact  as  I  would  not 
want  my  wife  and  children  as  well  as  my 
family  and  friends  to  know  the  full  truth 
about  the  situation  In  this  area.  I  be- 
lieve It  best  that  they  be  spared  all  of  the 
worry  which  would  be  aroused  by  full  and 
complete  knowledge  in  detail  of  what  Is 
happening  In  this  area.  I  do  believe  though 
that  our  lawmakers  should  have  this 
knowledge  made  available  to  them.  From 
some  of  the  news  received  here  In  the  past 
from  the  States  It  seems  that  they  are  either 
somewhat  in  the  dark  about  affairs  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  or  that  they  simply  do  not 
care.  I  prefer  to  believe  thkt  the  news  Is 
not  made  available  to  them.  I  believe  that 
all  available  Information  should  be  evalu- 
ated before  any  decisions  on  any  matter 
should  be  made. 

I  digress  from  reading  the  letter,  Mr. 
President,  to  say  that  this  sergeant  has 
with  a  keen  insight,  been  presenting  an 
evaluation  of  the  practices  of  the  Amer- 
ican news  media.  His  views  are  similar 
to  the  ones  I  have  been  presenting  on 
this  floor  for  a  long  time  now.  The 
American  people  are  living  in  the  dark, 
insofar  as  what  is  happening  in  South 
Vietnam  is  concerned — and  not  only  in- 
sofar as  what  is  happening  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  also  insofar  as  what  is 
happening  in  a  good  many  other  trouble 
spots  in  the  world.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple only  knew  what  is  happening,  it 
would  not  take  them  long  to  insist  that 
there  be  a  change  in  American  foreign 
policy. 

I  return  to  the  reading  of  the  letter 
from  this  American  sergeant: 

There  Is  an  excellent  English-speaking 
newspaper  published  In  Saigon.  I  feel  that 
this  paper  publishes  as  close  to  an  unabridged 
sampling  of  the  feelings  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  curernt  news  of  southeast 
Asia  as  is  obtainable.  This  newspaper  will 
express  a  pat  on  the  back  when  It  Is  due,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  a  firm  reprimand 
when  It  Is  deserving.  This  paper  prints  ar- 
ticles which  attack  as  well  as  praise  the  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Vietnam 
and  many  other  countries.  With  your  per- 
mission, periodically  I  will  send  you  articles 
as  well  as  editions  of  this  paper  along  with 
my  feelings  on  the  matters  concerned. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  clippings  from  the 
February  17  edition  concerning  the  Pershing 
Field  blast  and  the  Klnh-do-Capltol  Theater 
bombing.  The  eyewitness  report  of  the  Per- 
shing Field  Blast  clearly  notes  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  knew  that  the  bombing  was  to 


take  place.  The  article  on  the  Klnh-do- 
Capltol  Theater  bombing  was  truly  a  das- 
tardly act.  taking  out  vengeance  on  defense- 
less women  and  children  as  well  as  the 
American  troops  (commonly  referred  to  as 
advisers) . 

I  digress  from  reading  the  letter,  to 
state  that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  had 
much  to  say,  the  other  day,  about  myths. 
I  was  sorry  that  his  speech  did  not  offer 
a  blueprint  plan  in  connection  with  the 
various  points  he  discussed.  As  I  said 
in  my  immediate  reply  to  his  speech,  it 
was  a  good  speech  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
it  really  left  us  in  a  state  of  semantic  con- 
fusion, because  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas did  not  really  offer  constructive  pro- 
posals as  substitutes  for  the  policies  he 
was  criticizing.  However,  it  was  well  that 
he  pointed  out  that  a  good  deal  in  our 
thinking  on  foreign  policy  is  charac- 
terized by  myths.  For  some  years,  here 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  American  people,  by  and  large,  have 
become  victimized  by  dogmas — which  is 
another  term  which  describes  the  state 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  obviously  had 
in  mind  when  he  talked  about  myths  that 
have  come  to  prevail  in  respect  to  a  great 
deal  of  American  thinking  on  foreign 
policy.  "Dogmas"  or  "myths" — I  care 
not  which  term  Is  used;  but  the  fact  is 
that  we  should  choose  a  better  program 
as  a  substitute  for  the  myths  or  the 
dogmas. 

One  of  the  great  myths,  of  course, 
is  that  the  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  are  "advisers."  That  is  a  lot 
of  hc^wash.  In  fact,  it  is  worse  than 
that,  Mr.  President;  it  is  a  lot  of  decep- 
tion. These  American  boys  in  American 
military  uniform,  who  are  allegedly 
"military  advisers"  in  South  Vietnam 
are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
place  after  place  in  mortal  danger  with 
South  Vietnames  soldiers;  and  they  are 
getting  killed,  too. 

So  the  sergeant  was  quite  correct  when 
he  made  the  very  subtle  comment  about 
the  so-called  "advisers." 

I  read  further  from  his  letter : 

The  article  on  the  Kinh-do-Capltol  bomb- 
ing In  the  18  February  edition  clearly  shows 
by  the  way  that  the  Vietnamese  policeman 
left  prior  to  the  blast  that  a  bombing  was 
either  suspected  or  known  to  be  following. 

Reference  18  February  edition;  Sahanouk 
Threatens  to  Seek  Alliance  with  North  Viet- 
namese. You  will  note  the  picture  of  Cam- 
bodian Chief  of  State  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  Inspecting  Russian  Mig-17  Jet 
fighters.  The  article  quotes  Prince  Sihanouk 
as  saying  "We  will  not  help  North  Vietnam 
in  its  struggle  against  South  Vietnam  and 
win  not  favor  the  Vletcong  but  in  case 
North  Vietnam  Is  attacked.  Cambodia  will 
war  at  her  (North  Vietnam's)  side  and  vice 
versa."  Another  a  alleged  Incident  such  as 
happened  when  a  Cambodian  village  was 
bombed  by  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  could 
touch  off  another  Incident  such  as  Korea. 

On  page  2  you  will  notice  that  some  12,(XX) 
persons  are  being  treated  for  starvation  In 
hospitals  overflowing  with  patients,  and 
emergency  campw  set  up  by  the  Indonesian 
Government.  At  the  same  time  you  will  note 
on  page  5  an  article  about  the  AFL-CIO 
dockworkers  boycotting  the  shipment  of 
grain  to  Russia.  There  seems  to  be  a  strange 
contrast  between  a  famine  In  Indonesia  and 
the  sale  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  wheat  to 
Russia.  I  had  previously  considered  the  In- 
donesians to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
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I  wonder  If  this  action  won't  leave 
taste  in  the  mouths  of  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asian  countries.    Also  on  pa)  ;e 
note  the  Riosslans  are  borrowing  a  half 
Hon    dollars    from    Great    Britain.      Dc 
think  that  In  the  complexity  of  in 
economics  that  we  may  In  the  long 
paying  for  the  wheat  which  we  sold 
Russians? 

-  The  76  or  more  American  casualties 
8-day    period    plus    a    compounding 
aforementioned   Incidents,  plus  many 
questionable  acts  of   late,  cause  grave 
cern  In  the  minds  of  many  of  us  serv 
this  area.    I  might  well  Imagine  this 
Is  shared  by  many  others  In  the  United 
as  well  as  abroad. 

Had   this  been   even    1   year   ago,  I 
have  written  the  Honorable  Clair 
California.     I   have  always  had  the 
respect  and  admiration  for  him.     I 
know   the  status   of  Mr.   Engle,   as 
rather  limited  from  the  States.     Just 
1  left  the  States  In  August  he  had 
operated  on  for  a  brain  tumor,  and  the 
releases  at  that  time  Indicated  that  he 
never  be  able  to  fill  his  ofBce  again.    I 
deed  sorry  to  hear  this. 

I  consider  home   to  be  Red  Bluff. 
Currentlv  my  wife  and  three  children 
Ing  in  Maxwell,  Calif.     I  have  been 
U.S.   Air   Force   for  about    12   years 
planning    to    continue    my    service 
this  my  career. 

I  do  not  make  a  habit  of  writing 
sir.     In  fact.  I  probably  hate  letter 
more  than  most  people,  but  I  feel  so 
about  these  matters  that  I  felt  It  my 
write    and    express    mv   opinion.     I 
upon  you  to  write  to,  as  I  have  requested 
slgnment  in  the  State  of  Oregon  up^n 
mlnation  of  my  tour  of  duty  here  In 
Vietnam.     I  have  requested  duty  at 
ley  Field  at  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

Sir.  I  appreciate  your  Indulgence  li 
matters  and  sincerely  hope  that  you 
take  offense  to  these  opinions  and  c 
tions  which  I  have  stated.     I  persona  ly 
much  better  having  written  you,  and.  s 
speak,  getting  these  matters  off  my  cpest. 
Yours  truly, 
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Mr.  President,  that  letter  is  an 
esting  sampling  of  mail  dealing  w 


South  Vietnam  problem.  As  I  have  said 
it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  mj  mail. 
From  time  to  time,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  petition.  I  shall  make  knovn  the 
views  of  these  free  American  citizens,  at 
least  for  history,  by  putting  thein  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  coul(  I  think 
of  no  better  use  of  the  Congressional 
Record  than  to  carry  out  the  right  of 
free  Americans  to  petition  theii  Gov- 
ernment. Prom  time  to  time  this  week  I 
shall  have  a  few  other  things  to  say  on 
the  South  Vietnam  problem,  because  I 
wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  in- 
tend to  let  the  McNamara  war  in  South 
Vietnam  be  conducted  without  strong 
dissent  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  merely  a  sampling  of  the  mail 
from  Oregon.  There  have  been  Smators 
who  have  wondered  what  recepton  the 
people  in  Oregon  would  take  to  tne  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  on  foreign  policy.  I 
will  stand  ready  and  willing  to  suwnit  my 
position  on  any  major  issue  to  4  refer- 
endum in  my  State.  There  is  ni  doubt 
in  my  mind  what  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  my  State  think  of 
this  unfortunate  McNamara  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  So.  for  the  betieflt  of 
some  Senators  who  have  expressed  con- 
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cern  about  the  matter.  I  have  placed  a 
few  of  the  Oregon  letters  in  the  Record. 
The  letters  are  typical. 

I  am  satisfied  that  as  more  and  more 
of  the  ugly  facts  about  the  McNamara 
war  in  South  Vietnam  become  known  to 
the  American  people,  they  will  make  per- 
fectly clear,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  speech,  that  this  administration  had 
better  bring  an  end  to  the  McNamara 
war  in  South  Vietnam  by  proceeding  to 
carry  out  our  obligations  under  existing 
treaties,  including  the  SEATO  treaty  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  unilateral  U.S.  action 
in  South  Vietnam.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  action  in  South  Vietnam  from 
any  source  or  forces  outside  of  South 
Vietnam  itself,  it  ought  to  be  by  way  of 
joint  action  carried  on  under  existing 
rules  of  international  law  and  procedure 
as  provided  for  in  existing  treaties,  pacts 
and  charters,  such  as  the  United  Nations. 


TRANSACTION   OF   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


Itlng 
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ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  HART,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  2703)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  equitable  treatment  of 
Great  Lakes  ports,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


inter- 
th  the 


ADDITION  OF  GREAT  LAKES  PORTS 
TO  PROGRAM  OF  SUBSIDIES  UN- 
DER MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1936 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  provides  for 
the  program  of  operating  and  construc- 
tion subsidies  which  permit  American- 
flag  steamship  operators  and  domestic 
shipyards  to  compete  with  the  low-cost 
foreign-flag  competitors.  This  act  has 
been  of  significant  value  in  helping  to 
build,  and  maintain  our  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  1936  act  spelled  out  the  Atlantic, 
gvQf.  and  Pacific  coastal  areas  for  par- 
ticular consideration.  That  was  1936. 
Today  we  find  the  physical  facts  some- 
what changed.  The  Great  Lakes  are 
open  to  ocean  fleets  of  the  world;  it  is 
our  fourth  seacoast.  With  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959,  the 
merchant  fleets  of  the  world  have  com- 
plete access  to  our  great  midcontinent 
area. 

Last  month  I  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
siding at  field  hearings  in  Michigan, 
held  by  the  Special  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Seaway  Problems,  chaired  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

It  became  evident  in  testimony  that 
American  merchant  ships  are  not  using 
the  seaway  In  sufficient  nvunbers,  and 


there  may  be  several  reasons  why  that 
is  so. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act — because  It 
predates  the  seaway— inadvertently  dis- 
criminates against  American-flag  ships 
in  the  Great  Lakes  ports.  Meanwhile, 
foreign-flag  lines  are  moving  in  and  mo- 
nopolizing the  various  trades. 

This  is  a  serious  detriment  to  our  for- 
eign trade  in  general,  and  to  the  trade  of 
the  Great  Lakes  ports  in  particular. 

We  are  not  talking  about  an  Isolated 
area;  this  North  American  midcontinent 
area  is  the  heartland  of  the  entire  North 
American  Hemisphere.  It  comprises 
only  18  percent  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  area,  but  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, over  36  percent  of  the  value 
added  by  manufacturer  and  over  42  per- 
cent of  the  income  from  all  farm 
products. 

In  manufacturing,  this  area  produces 
53  percent  of  the  transportation  equip- 
ment, 51  percent  of  nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery, 45  percent  of  fabricated  metal 
products,  and  44  percent  of  the  rubber 
and  plastic  products,  and  primary  metal 
industry  products.  In  agriculture,  this 
area  produces  85  percent  of  the  flaxseed, 
81  percent  of  the  corn,  75  percent  of  the 
oats,  74  percent  of  the  soybeans,  73  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  and  rye,  72  percent  of 
the  hogs,  and  over  40  percent  of  the 
poultry,  milk  cows,  and  sorghvuns. 

This  midcontinent  area  is  a  region 
unique  in  the  history  of  man,  unique  in 
continental  development,  because  the  in- 
terior has  surpassed  the  coastal  periph- 
ery. This  heartland  that  the  Seaway 
opened  to  the  world  has  surpassed  the 
east  coast,  the  East,  the  Mid-Atlantic, 
New  England,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada — totaled — not  only 
in  agriculture  and  in  population,  but  also 
in  industrial  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  valid  objectives  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  in  assisting  American- 
flag  steamship  operators  and  domestic 
shipyards  to  compete  with  the  low-cost 
foreign-flag  operators  must  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  three  historical  coastal  areas. 
Our  new  seacoast  must  be  recognized. 
We  must  include  the  Great  Lakes  not 
only  in  our  thinking  about  coastal 
areas,  but  in  our  laws  affecting  coastal 
areas. 

Where  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act 
specifically  mentions  the  Atlantic,  gulf, 
and  Pacific  coasts  for  consideration  of 
these  subsidies  we  must  now  Include  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  the  compelling  claim 
and  principle  of  equality  that  I  want  rec- 
ognized and  applied.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing to  limit  any  privileges  now 
enjoyed  at  the  historic  seaboards,  but 
merely  to  extend  these  privileges  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  a  seaboard  in  fact  and  en- 
titled to  equal  treatment. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  major  export  drive,  and 
when  our  national  defense  requires  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine,  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  of  all  our  re- 
sources and  economic  facts  of  life  should 
be  acknowledged.  The  export  origin 
studies  of  1960  established  that  34  per- 
cent of  all  exports  of  U.S.-manufactured 
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goods  originated  in  this  seaway  hinter- 
land. If  we  are  to  place  these  goods  in 
foreign  markets  at  a  cost  that  will  allow 
American  business  to  compete,  we  must 
develop  American-flag  steamship  com- 
panies orientated  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  must  be  developed  a  segment 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  that 
is  directed  and  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Great  Lakes  commerce.  It  is  to 
pave  the  way  for  such  development  that 
I  today  introduce  legislation  that  will 
amend  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  so 
that  the  Great  Lakes  will  receive  equal 
consideration  with  the  Atlantic,  gulf, 
and  Paciflc  coasts. 

We  must  not  remain  wedded  to  an- 
cient history.  We  must  take  advantage 
of  the  present  so  that  we  might  progress 
in  the  future.  In  essence,  the  United 
States  is  now  engaged  in  a  make-or- 
break  struggle  to  maintain  our  interna- 
tional competitive  position.  We  must 
take  every  advantage  of  our  industrial- 
agricultural  potential,  and  our  most  pro- 
ductive ground  is  where  the  production 
is. 

Not  to  grant  the  Great  Lakes  area 
equal  consideration  with  our  historical 
seaboard  areas  would  be  a  foolhardy  re- 
jection of  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, and  be  appropriately  referred.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  dated  March  24,  1964,  from  Otto 
C.  Krohn,  divisional  manager  of  Wickes 
Marine  Terminal  Co.,  of  Bay  City,  Mich. 
The  letter  gives  sharp  meaning  to  the 
problems  which  I  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
solve by  prompt  consideration  of  the 
prop>osed  legislation  I  now  introduce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wickes  Marine  Terminal  Co.. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  March  24, 1964. 
Senator  Phil  Hart, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  On  March  19  the 
USDA  Issued  announcement  Gr-407  supple- 
ment No.  15  calling  for  bids  for  dry  edible 
peas  aJid/or  pinto  beans. 

You  recently  conducted  hearings  In  Mich- 
igan concerning  problems  of  seaway  ship- 
ping.   Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  USDA  is  requesting  offers  for  1,000 
tons  of  beans  f.a.s..  vessel  for  Puerto  Rico  to 
be  shipped  approximately  the  8th  of  May. 
Only  American-flag  vessels  are  permitted 
traffic  between  U.S.  ports  and  Puerto  Rico. 
There  are  no  American-flag  vessels  plying 
this  trade  from  the  lakes.  We  are  confident 
that  a  foreign- flag  vessel  could  be  Induced 
to  carry  this  tonnage  from  the  lakes  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

These  beans  will  no  doubt  be  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico  rail  from  Michigan  to  Baltimore 
then  on  American-flag  vessels  from  Balti- 
more to  Puerto  Rico.  The  excess  rail  freight 
to  Baltimore  compared  with  Michigan  ports 
would  probably  exceed  $11,000. 

We  thought  this  Information  would  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Otto  C.  Krohn. 
Divisional  Manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  2703)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  equitable  treatment  of  Great 
Lakes  ports,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
211(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1121(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  with  the 
further  added  consideration  of  the  benefits 
to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  each  domestic  seacoast,  Atlantic,  gulf. 
Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes,  being  provided  serv- 
ices primarily  Interested  In  and  devoted  to 
the  development  and  fostering  of  the  com- 
merce of  that  seacoast". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  809  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1213)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Pa- 
cific" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Paciflc, 
and  Great  Lakes". 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
Is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  took 
a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March 
31, 1964,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  30,  1964: 

Diplomatic   and  Foreign  Service 

William  McCormlck  Blair,  Jr.,  of  IlllnolB, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
FKJtentlaxy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Philippines. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Elktis  White,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Denmark. 

Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
a  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In   the   Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
Rear  Adm.  Kleber  S.  Masterson.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 


SENATE 


Tuesday,  March  31, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  30. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Reverend  Woodrow  Wilson  Hayz- 
lett,  minister.  Central  Methodist  Church, 
Arlington,  Va..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  and  Father  of  us  all.  In  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  we 
come  stumbling  into  Thy  presence,  not 
because  we  are  worthy,  but  with  a  sense 
of  our  own  unworthiness  and  utter  de- 
pendence on  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  this  land  of  freedom.  As  we 
stand  in  this  sacred  and  historical  place, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  great  price  paid 
for  that  freedom,  with  white  crosses 
marking  every  mile  of  the  way  from  Bun- 
ker Hill  to  Mekong  Delta  in  Vietnam. 

We  humbly  pray  that  You  would  make 
us  mindful  of  our  own  responsibilities 
for  the  continuation  of  this  freedom  that 
it  may  be  part  of  the  glorious  heritage  of 
our  children's  children. 

We  need  Your  presence  here  this  morn- 
ing, that  tension  and  frustration  may  fall 
as  broken  shackles  about  our  feet.  As 
King  Solomon  prayed  to  Thee  for  wis- 
dom, so  we  would  ask  of  Thee  wisdom  and 
guidance  for  these.  Thy  servants,  who 
are  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
confront  grave  and  important  issues 
sacred  to  the  hearts  of  every  citizen, 
such  as  the  sanctity  of  ones  home  and 
possessions. 

May  each  one  here  present  this  morn- 
ing know  that  in  a  very  real  way  You 
are  interested  in  what  they  say  and  do. 

May  Thy  holy  will  be  done  on  this 
.•earth,  and.  yes,  even  in  this  Senate 
Chamber,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  "that  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

All  of  which  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  30,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  30.  1964: 
U.S.   Coast   Guard 

Carl  W.  Selln,  to  be  a  member  of  the  per- 
manent commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an  Instructor 
with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander. 
Interstate   Commerce  Commission 

Laurence  Walrath.  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1970. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana intends  to  have  a  live  quoiiim  call 
today. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assume 
that  that  would  be  the  prerogative  of 
any  Senator  at  any  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  if  he  cou  d  be 
recognized.  But  yesterday  the  p  opo- 
nents  of  the  bill  spoke,  and  would  not 
yield  for  debate  or  for  questions  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  enow 
whether  it  is  proposed  that  today  here 
be  a  live  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Very  well;  then  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  Presiden ;.  let 
me  ask  whether  the  proponents  o;  the 
bill  plan  today  to  continue  to  present 
to  the  public  their  version  of  the  b:  11.  I 
understood  from  the  press  that  they 
would  be  so  engaged  all  this  week . 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
stated  that  the  long  speeches  of  yes- 
terday by  the  bill's  floor  managers  were 
"setting  a  pattern  of  alternate  Eemo- 
cratic  and  RepubUcan  speakers  t  iking 
the  floor  to  extoll  the  bill's  merits."  Now 
we  find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Can 
the  Senator  from  Montana  inform  us  as 
to  the  situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  definite  infor- 
mation. It  would  be  our  hope  that  both 
sides  would  be  heard.  I  understoo<  that 
one  of  the  Senators  in  opposition  \  o  the 
bill  was  waiting  to  speak;  but  I  under- 
stand that  now  he  has  postponed  his 
remarks  until  next  week. 

So  I  hope  Senators  will  present  their 
views. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  yesterday  the 
press  carried  headlines  to  the  eff ec  .  that 
Members  on  the  side  of  the  proponents 
would  present  their  views  to  the  people 
all  this  week.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota intimated  as  much  at  the  beglining 
of  his  long  speech  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  But  v.e  are 
now  only  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Therefjre,  I 
shall  not  object. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  proceeding  in  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  I  understo^  >d  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  ask  unan  mous 
consent  for  a  morning  hour  witt  a  3- 
minute  limitation:  and  there  were  reser- 
vations of  the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to 
speak  under  a  reservation  of  the  right 
to  object. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  did  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
a  morning  hour  with  a  3-minute  1  mita- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  con  ect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  th;  ma- 
jority leader  understood  the  situation  in 
the  way  that  I  did. 

So,  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right 
to  object — although  I  shall  not  object — 
let  me  say  that  I  was  the  one  who  was 
ready  to  speak  yesterday.  I  returned  all 
the  way  from  Florida,  in  order  to  ppeak. 
I  had  been  told  by  my  two  leaders,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russel:  ,]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Iill], 
that  I  would  be  heard  first,  yesterday. 
Over  the  weekend,  I  saw  in  the  press. 
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statements  to  the  effect  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  were  going  to  be  heard 
at  length  yesterday  and  throughout  this 
week.  Nevertheless,  I  returned  here 
from  Florida ;  but  I  found  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill,  who  would  not  agree  to 
be  questioned  at  all,  occupied  the  floor 
for  the  entire  day,  yesterday,  until  well 
after  7  p.m. 

I  thought  that  under  those  conditions 
I  would  allow  them  to  proceed  to  prove 
their  lung  capacity;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  today,  because  I  am  not 
on  the  team  which  is  to  be  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that,  as  he  well 
knows,  I  telephoned  him  from  Florida, 
and  asked  whether  I  could  be  heard  yes- 
terday; but  yesterday  there  developed  in 
the  Senate  such  a  long-winded  couple  of 
speeches  by  the  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  by  the  acting 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Ktjchel].  that  no 
Senator  on  our  side  had  an  opportunity 
to  say  anything  at  all. 

I  was  particularly  distressed  when  both 
of  them  announced  that  they  did  not 
want  to  be  questioned  and  that  they  did 
not  want  to  have  any  debate,  but  that 
they  merely  wanted  to  proceed  at  great 
length  to  make  long-winded  statements 
in  comiection  with  their  advocacy  of  the 
pending  measure. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  not  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  maintaining  that  no  announce- 
ment was  made  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
radio  and  television  representatives  that 
the  advocates  were  to  occupy  most  of  the 
time  this  week,  because  the  majority 
leader  himself  made  that  statement  to 
me  over  the  long-distance  telephone, 
when  I  telephoned  from  Florida.  We  all 
know  perfectly  well  that  that  was  the 
plan. 

If  the  advocacy  of  the  bill  has  broken 
down  temporarily.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  it.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  again  ask  the 
majority  leader — for  I  shall  be  on  the 
floor  today — in  regard  to  the  schedule  for 
the  debate.  I  had  understood  that  an 
announcement  was  made  that  the  pro- 
ponents proposed  to  present  their  views 
on  this  measure  during  this  week.  Then 
I  heard  by  radio  last  night,  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] proposed  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  not  speak  today,  but  that,  in- 
stead, they  be  answered  by  the  opponents. 

To  have  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
stake  out  a  pattern  under  which  he  plans 
to  operate,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the 
session  yesterday  to  stake  out  a  pattern 
of  procedure  for  his  adversaries  to  oper- 
ate under  the  next  day  is  a  new  wrinkle 
in  the  Senate,  although  it  is  better  than 
the  anonymous  memorandum  in  which 
an   attempt  was   made   to   answer   the 


speech  made  on  the  preceding  day  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  So  at  least  we 
are  making  headway. 

However.  I  take  it  that  the  majority 
leader  is  not  adopting  the  pattern  which 
was  suggested  yesterday  by  the  acting 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  "John  should  speak  for  him- 
self." I  am  not  referring  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi;  I  think  Hubert,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  can  speak  for  him- 
self. So  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  efforts  of  those  of 
us  who  favor  the  bill  have  confused  the 
opposition.  But  on  that  basis,  we  are 
ready  to  have  the  Senate  vote  immedi- 
ately on  the  bill. 

I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  my  obligation 
to  help  determine  the  tactics  for  the 
opposition. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]  and  I  spoke  in  advocacy  of 
the  bill,  and  tried  to  explain  what  the 
bill  would  do  and  why  its  enactment  is 
needed. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Senators  who  are 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  feel  that,  some- 
how or  other,  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to- 
day to  explain  the  bill.  We  hope  they 
will  either  let  the  Senate  vote  on  the  bill 
or  will  proceed  to  demonstrate  why  they 
are  in  opposition  to  it. 

We  are  prepared  to  debate  the  bill. 
The  case  has  been  made,  at  least  as  we 
see  it,  for  the  overall  explanation  of  the 
bill.  It  is  our  hope  that  at  the  proper 
time  we  shall  take  up  title  I  of  the  bill, 
which  we  are  prepared  to  debate  at  any 
time.  It  is  our  hope  to  take  up  each  of 
the  titles.  But  I  wish  Senators  to  know 
that  we  do  not  have  in  mind  an  arrange- 
ment as  such  that  states  that  during 
one  week  some  Senator  can  be  gone  and 
the  next  week  another  Senator  can  be 
gone. 

Yes;  we  are  prepared  to  take  a  vote 
immediately  on  any  title  of  the  bill  that 
any  Senator  would  like  to  discuss,  or  even 
to  have  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
concerned.  I  believe  that  the  bill  needs 
more  discussion.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
bill  needs  very  full  debate.  I  differen- 
tiate between  full  debate  and  a  filibuster. 
Full  debate  gives  life  to  a  bill;  a  filibuster 
seeks  to  kill  it. 

At  the  present  hour  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  further  discussion  on  the  bill. 
Those  of  us  who  are  its  proponents  have 
studied  it  very  carefully.  We  like  it.  We 
are  prepared  to  vote  on  it.  But  if  the 
friends  of  the  opposition  feel  that  we 
have  some  duty  to  continue  to  debate 
when  we  are  not  disposed  to  do  so,  I  re- 
gret to  inform  them  that  we  cannot  fol- 
low their  wishes  or  dictates. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  appears  to  think  that 
he  not  only  calls  the  tune  but  also  does 
all  the  dancing. 


Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  yield  to  any 
Senator  for  any  purpose  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  He  spoke  for 
approximately  4  or  5  hours,  and  now  he 
is  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Three  hours. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Three  hours.  The 
speech  was  longer  than  that  because  I 
entered  the  Chamber  at  about  4  o'clock 
and  the  Senator  was  still  speakmg. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  merely  seemed 
like  a  longer  time,  so  little  was  actually 
said. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  remain  in 
the  Chamber. 

We  intend  to  handle  the  debate 
against  the  bill  according  to  our  own 
plans,  and  not  in  accordance  with  any 
plans  made  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. He  has  not  caught  anyone  off 
base.  We  aie  present.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the    bill. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  yesterday 
when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  took 
the  position  that  he  would  not  yield,  be- 
cause he  previously  had  interrupted  al- 
most every  speaker  against  the  bill  from 
time  to  time.  He  had  broken  the  speak- 
ers' train  of  thought,  as  only  the  Sen- 
ator can  do,  by  queries  that  only  slightly 
related  to  what  the  Senators  were  talking 
about,  so  as  to  take  them  away  from  the 
main  train  of  their  thought. 

When  the  Senator  entered  the  Cham- 
ber yesterday  he  was  fortified  with  a 
book.  I  momentarily  thought  he  had 
made  a  mistake  and  brought  in  an  en- 
cyclopedia. Then  I  saw  the  depth  of  the 
Senator's  si>eech  that  was  before  him. 
He  announced  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 
dress that  he  would  not  grant  the  same 
privilege  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  bill  that  he  had  requested  for  him- 
self. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
made  statements  that  I  do  not  believe 
were  justified  altogether  by  the  facts. 
If  we  should  undertake  to  answer  the 
arguments  that  he  made,  we  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  Record  and  say,  "The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  such  and 
such  a  day.  in  the  course  of  his  state- 
ment, when  he  had  declined  to  yield, 
made  the  following  statement." 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Star,  which 
ordinarily  is  about  as  accurate  a  news- 
paper as  is  available  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, a  long  article  that  purported  to 
outline  the  plans  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill.  According  to  the  article,  Sena- 
tors have  been  selected  to  discuss  each 
title  of  the  bill.  To  the  team  of 
KucHEL  and  Humphrey  had  been  re- 
served the  priceless  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing all  of  the  titles.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  so  yesterday  at  great 
length.  His  address  was  well  organized 
and  well  prepared. 

I  likewise  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  written  a 
book  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  read  It 
yet. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Edited  only. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  intend  to  read  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  be  particularly 
enlightened  as  to  many  phases  of  the  bill. 
But  I  would  at  least  get  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Civil 
Rights   Commission,   which   have   been 


printed  and  distributed  many  times,  and 
which  have  now  been  somewhat  revised 
in  the  compendium  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  sent  around  as  his  price- 
less contribution  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  matter  who 
speaks  today,  who  speaks  for  the  next  2 
hours,  or  who  speaks  tomorrow.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  having  made 
his  speech  and  thinking  he  now  has  the 
votes,  is  ready  to  vote.  I  expect  to  hear 
him  say  every  day.  "Let  us  vote.  Let  us 
proceed  to  vote." 

I  might  as  well  tell  him  now  that  while 
he  may  get  headlines  every  day.  the 
statement  will  not  bring  about  a  vote  im- 
mediately. We.  who  are  opposed  to  this 
bill,  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  com- 
bating all  of  the  monumental  power  of 
the  greatest  bureaucracy  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  anywhere,  and 
anytime.  With  that  disadvantage  and 
with  all  of  the  other  odds  that  are  ar- 
rayed against  us,  including  the  emotional 
hysteria  which  has  been  generated  and 
which  pervades  the  land,  we  shall  not  be 
ready  to  vote  at  any  time  soon.  It  may 
take  some  time  for  us  to  discuss  the  bill 
adequately. 

Some  Senators  have  been  importuned 
by  various  groups  of  traveling  advocates 
of  the  bill  who  have  been  sent  down  in 
relays.  I  congratulate  the  Senator. 
There  has  not  been  as  well  organized 
and  monumental  a  lobby  in  Washington 
since  the  prohibition  amendment  and 
the  Volstead  Act  were  enacted. 

Since  that  time  Senators  have  not 
been  tempted  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  political  lives  as  they  are  now. 
Many  men  of  the  cloth  today,  even  as 
in  those  days  to  which  I  have  referred, 
occupy  the  gallery  and  look  down  upon 
Senators.  Sometimes  Senators  frown; 
sometimes  they  tremble;  sometimes  they 
smile.  Other  Senators  jump  with  de- 
light. 

But  we  shall  not  vote  right  away.  The 
Senator  may  issue  his  little  challenge 
every  day.  However,  I  hope  that  Sena- 
tors who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  will  be 
more  generous  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota than  he  was  to  them,  and  will 
yield  for  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  questions  are 
asked. 

I  hope  that  when  the  other  chief  of 
command  of  the  bipartisan  coalition,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
rises,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  will  yield 
also  to  him.  In  that  way  I  believe  we 
shall  make  better  progress.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  come  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing even  under  the  elaborate  plans  laid 
dovm  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
whereby  he  will  confine  the  debate  to 
title  I  until  debate  on  that  title  is  ex- 
hausted. Then  he  will  debate  title  n, 
and  proceed  in  that  manner  until  all  the 
bills  that  have  been  collected  under  one 
cover  have  been  debated. 

Along  with  his  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  as  I  have 
read  in  the  press,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  installed  an  iron  discipline 
among  proponents  of  the  bill.  He  brings 
a  quorum  to  the  Chamber  almost  at  the 
batting  of  an  eye.    The  proponents  have 


an  orgEinlzation  which  is  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  there  will  be 
two  or  three  Senators  who  will  not  ad- 
here completely  to  his  program.  "While 
we  mean  no  offense  to  the  Senator,  he 
may  expect  that  some  of  us  may  speak 
on  title  "VI  at  a  time  when  the  Senator 
thinks  that  the  discussion  ought  to  be 
on  title  in  or  title  VII.  But  we  hope 
that  in  the  final  analysis  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  the  real  contents  of  the  bill 
across  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  the  process  of  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  must 
do  so  in  order  to  obtain  the  floor — may 
I  propMjund  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  recogni- 
tion is  concerned,  is  not  the  question  of 
which  Senator  is  on  his  feet  flrst  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Chair  must  decide? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  who  is  on  his  feet  and  ad- 
dresses the  Chair  first  will  be  recognized. 
As  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  un- 
derstands the  procedure,  protocol  and 
courtesy  suggest  that  the  Chair  should 
flrst  recognize  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  statement 
of  the  Chair  extend  to  the  second  in 
command  when  he  is  the  generalissimo 
in  charge  of  some  particular  title  of  the 
proposed  legislation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  Chair  will  try  to  recognize  the 
Senator  who  has  first  addressed  the 
Chair.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  and  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
-mW  be  recognized  in  order  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  may  be  expedited. 
After  that  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  who  he 
believes  has  first  addressed  the  Chair, 
as  the  Chair  recognized  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  him  for  responding  to  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  have  one  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  "When  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  happens  to  be 
absent  from  the  Chamber  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  or  some  other  Sen- 
ator is  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  does  that  right  carry  over 
to  the  Senator  who  sits  in  the  chair  of  the 
majority  leader?  Does  that  right  carry 
over  to  whoever  is  in  the  chair  of  the 
majority  leader? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  that  dur- 
ing the  routine  morning  business  of  the 
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Senate  the  majority  leader  or  anyone 
designated  by  him  as  acting  malority 
leader  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.-    That  is  the  res^jonse 
I  expected.  I  may  say. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
pore.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  debate 
if  any  Senator  is  occupying  the  majority 
leader's  seat  he  is  not.  in  the  ojinion 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
acting  majority  leader  and  he  will  have 
to  take  his  chances  on  recognitioiji.  the 
same  as  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    In  other  words, 
assistant  majority  leader  is  sitting 
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if  the 
n  the 
chaTr  of' the 'majority  leader,  he  ^ill  be 
given  precedence,  but  if  the  Senatoi  from 
Georgia  should  attempt  to  usurp  that 
prerogative  and  slide  into  that  chair, 
that  right  would  not  carry  over  to  him? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  put  words  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  not  intend  to  do  so;  but 
when  the  majority  leader  is  absent,  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  assistant 
majority  leader  to  occupy  his  position  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  he  i^  given 
precedence.  , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prd  tem- 
pore.    It   is  the  understanding    3f   the 
present  Presiding   Officer  that,   far  ex 
ample,  when  the  Senate  convenes  in  the 
morning  the  occupant  of  the  mijority 
leader's  chair  will  be  recognized  first  for 
routine  motions,  and  so  forth,  and  he  will 
have  precedence  over  any  other  Senator 
seeking  recognition.    During  the  [course 
of  debate  in  the  morning  hour,  if  some 
other  Senator  obtains  the  floor,  he  will 
be  recognized.    Of  course,  when  tlie  ma- 
jority leader  comes  into  the  Chamber 
and  seeks  recognition,  and  some   other 
Senator  has  yielded  the  floor,  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  be  recognized,  if  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  is  in  th<i  chair. 
But  so  far  as  the  designation  of  "team 
captain,"    and   so   forth,    is   concerned, 
whether  it  is  the  group  champior  ed  and 
captained  by  the  Senator  from  (reorgia 
or  the  one  championed  and  capta  ned  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  they  will 
have  to  take  their  chances  on  recognition, 
if  the  present  Presiding  Officer  is  in  the 
ichair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidi  mt,  the 
word  "right"  has  been  used.  The  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  majority  leader  have 
no  "right"  to  take  precedence  over  other 
Senators.    It  is  a  courtesy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  a  matter  of  protocol  ar  d  cour- 
tesv.  the  present  occupant  of  tte  chair 
will ' recognize  them  first.  Every  other 
Senator  has  a  right  to  recognition  by 
being  the  first  to  address  the  Chiir. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Only  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  involved.  If  there 
is  any  time-hallowed  custom  or  tradition 
or  practice,  it  is  that  the  majoritj^  leader 
and  minority  leader  are  accordel  recog- 
nition; and  it  should  be  that  way.  If  that 
were  not  the  case,  there  would  l^e  chaos 
in  the  Chamber.  I  am  not  comblaining 
about  that  now.  The  Senator  fro  m  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  M.^NSFIELD]  is  too  moc  est.  As 
majority  leader,  he  is  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion. It  is  a  custom  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  so  far  back  that  it  in  almost 


a  rule  of  the  Senate.    I  feel  sure  that  the 
Parliamentarian  would  so  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  advises  the 
Chair  that  it  has  been  the  cvistom  and 
tradition  and  practice  going  back  to  Vice 
President  Garner. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  goes  back  to  prior 
to  that  time.  I  was  here  before  Vice 
President  Garner  was  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate.  At  that  time  the  majority 
leader,  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
and  his  opposite  number  on  the  minority 
side,  received  such  recognition  by  Vice 
President  Curtis 

Mr.  President,  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
I  am  not  questioning  that  tradition.  I 
merely  want  to  know  how  far  down  the 
line  that  recognition  is  to  be  extended 
in  this  case.  At  times  the  privilege  of 
recognition  is  very  important. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!  has  been  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  still  have  the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor  on  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  I'ke  to 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, because  the  hour  is  fading,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  another  sub- 
ject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  with- 
draws his  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
on  the  question  of  recognition,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question,  because  I 
would  not  want  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
to  be  assumed  by  the  public  as  being  the 
way  the  Senate  is  conducted.  I  would 
like  the  Senate  to  operate  in  that  way.  I 
think  it  is  important,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  bill,  that  the  Senate 
be  operated  in  that  way. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  much  of  the  time  the 
Senate  is  in  session  there  is  at  the  desk, 
for  the  use  and  the  advice  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  a  list  of  speakers,  and  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  is  expected  to  fol- 
low that  list  of  speakers  in  the  order  of 
recognition,  rather  than  follow  the  rule 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  has  so  cor- 
rectly stated?  I  do  not  like  pretense  in 
any  form.  To  have  the  statement  that 
Senators  are  recognized  in  order  of  their 
recognition  is  misleading  to  the  public, 
because  most  of  the  time  that  is  not  done. 
The  Presiding  Officer  sits  in  the  Vice 
President's  chair  under  instructions  to 
follow  a  list  of  speakers,  and  he  recog- 
nizes Senators  on  the  list,  irrespective 
of  who  first  addresses  the  Chair. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing that  practice.  I  feel,  in  view  of  the 
clear-cut  and  clean-cut  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  that 
there  should  be  an  announcement  to  the 
effect    that    that    rule    of    recognition 


should  be  followed,  rather  than  a  list 
for  the  Presiding  Officer  which  in  effect 
evades  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  the  parliamentary  question 
whether,  in  fact,  much  of  the  time 
there  is  at  the  desk  a  list  of  speakers  that 
the  Chair  is  supposed  to  recognize  in  the 
order  of  the  list. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
propovmding  a  parliamentary  inquiry; 
but  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
who  has  been  in  the  chair  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  during  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  does  keep  a  list  of  speak- 
ers; but  if  any  other  Senator  addresses 
the  Chair  in  advance  of  Senators  whose 
names  are  known  to  be  on  the  list,  that 
Senator  is  recognized.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  himself  has  enjoyed  such  recog- 
nition in  advance  of  other  Senators  be- 
cause he  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
Chair  in  advance  of  the  Senator  next 
on  the  list.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  stands  by  the  ruling  previously 
made — that  he  will  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor who  first  addresses  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  is  following  that  practice, 
he  is  an  exception,  because  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  long  enough  to  know  how 
the  Chair  operates.  It  is  the  common 
practice  of  Presiding  Officers  who  sit  in 
the  chair  now  occupied  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  to  follow 
the  list  given,  irrespective  of  who  ad- 
dresses the  Chair  for  recognition.  That 
rule  or  practice  should  be  abolished. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  ruling  is  that  the  Senator 
who  first  addresses  the  Chair  shall  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  practice  is  to 
breach  that  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  in  the  past  also 
been  raised  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
What  the  Chair  has  done  has  been  a 
matter  of  courtesy. 

In  this  respect,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  entitled  to  a  special  vote 
of  thanks,  because  what  he  has  done, 
time  after  time,  has  been  to  wait  until 
the  late  hours  of  the  evening,  when  all 
other  Senators  had  finished  their 
speeches  before  starting  his.  It  Is  most 
unusual  for  any  Senator  to  do  that.  But 
it  is  most  appreciated,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  understands  the  courtesy 
which  has  been  accorded  it. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  laid  down  the  rule.  I  should 
like  at  this  time,  in  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  objection,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  morning  hoi^. 
and  that  statements  therein  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WUl  the  Senator  please  state  his 
question? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, will  the  Chair  put  the  re- 
quest first? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  unanimous-consent 
request  propounded  is  granted. 

The  Chair  will  read  the  rule  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  in- 
quiring, in  order  that  the  record  may 
be  clear  at  this  point. 

The  rule  appears  on  page  271  of  "Sen- 
ate Procedure." 

While  in  practice  the  Presiding  Officer,  for 
convenience,  frequently  keeps  a  list  of  Sena- 
tors desiring  to  speak  at  the  desk,  and  rec- 
ognizes them  In  the  order  In  which  they  are 
so  listed,  the  Senator  who  first  addresses 
the  Chair  should  be  recognized  upon  a  point 
of  order  being  made,  and  the  Chair  on  vari- 
ous occasions  has  held  that  the  list  at  the 
desk  gives  way  to  the  rule  for  recognition. 


SENATOR  METCALF— A  STRONG 
PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  what  has  happened  since  the 
Senate  convened  at  11  o'clock  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  I  believe 
that  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  in  good 
order. 

Mr.  President,  the  role  of  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  in  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tive body.  In  recent  years,  and  more 
particularly  in  recent  weeks,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  has  assumed  a  position  of  re- 
newed importance.  The  man  most  re- 
sponsible for  this  new  role  is  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana,  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf. 

Senator  Metcalf,  in  his  role  as  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore,  brings  vigor, 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  to  a 
position  which  all  too  often  is  looked 
upon  as  a  chore.  In  this  respect,  he  has 
beeen  ably  backed  by  the  Senators  of  the 
class  of  1962  who  have  taken  their  turns 
in  the  chair  and,  wrlthout  fail,  have  com- 
ported themselves  with  dignity,  under- 
standing, and  an  appreciation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Mary  McGrory.  of 
the  Sunday  Star,  gives  a  new  insight  in- 
to the  role  of  Senator  Metcalf  as  Pre- 
siding Officer,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  March  29,  1964,  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Vital  in  Rights  Fight:   Mktcalf  Pottnds 

Them  Down 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Anybody  attending  the  recent  session  of 

the  Senate  as  It  decided,  after  16  days,  to 

take  up  the  civil  rights  bill,  was  extremely 

conscious  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

"The  Senate  will  be  In  order,"  roared  Sen- 
ator Metcalf,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  as  he 
p.Tinded  the  desk  with  the  handleless  Ivory 
gcvel  that  Premier  Nehru  gave  the  Nation 
f:5r  Just  such  moments. 

'Tie  Senators,  as  Is  their  wont.  Ignored  the 
order.     The  buzzing  continued. 

Senator  Metcalf  pounded  again.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  In  order,"  he  shouted,  and  glared 
at  Senators  who  were  chatting  In  their 
places  In  the  front  row. 

Senators  were  so  startled  at  the  Iron  fist 
and  the  bull  voice  that  they  actually  "sus- 
p<"nded,"  which  Is  Senate  parlance  for  sit- 
ting down  and  shutting  up  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 


A  FORMER  XUDGX 

Senator  Metcalf,  a  sandy-haired,  boyish 
53-year-old  Montana  ex-judge,  Is  gradually 
draining  most  of  the  Throttlebottom  qual- 
ity out  of  the  Job  of  Presiding  Officer.  When 
he  is  In  the  chair,  people  know  he  Is  there. 

Presiding  over  the  Senate  has  always  been 
considered  at  best  an  empty  honor.  At  worst. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  a  dreary  chore  to  be 
farmed  out  In  rotation  to  the  lowliest  fresh- 
man Member.  Constitutionally  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Vice  President. 

But  since  June  1963,  when  the  Senate  offi- 
cially designated  him  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  to  back  up  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  Hayden.  of  Arizona.  Senator 
Metcalf  with  his  heavy  hand  and  heavy  voice 
has  been  making  something  of  the  thankless 
Job. 

CALLED  A  KEY  FIGURE 

And  he  Is  considered  by  the  captain  of  the 
civil  rights  forces.  Senator  Humphrey,  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  a  key  figure  In  the  pres- 
ent struggle.  Senator  Metcalf  is  always  in 
the  chair  for  the  Important  rulings  and  the 
Infrequent  votes  on  the  bill. 

He  is  actually  a  member  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's "big  foiu-"  of  presiding  officers.  The 
other  three  are  Democratic  Senators  Brew- 
ster, of  Maryland,  McIntyre.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin.  Although 
under  normal  conditions  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer sits  in  the  chair  reading  his  mail  or  writ- 
ing letters  for  only  2  hours  at  a  stretch,  dur- 
ing the  civil  rights  debate,  the  big  four  do 
longer  duty. 

"It  Is  my  contribution  to  the  filibuster," 
says  Senator  Metcalf,  a  committed  liberal 
who  in  his  three  terms  in  the  House  rose  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Democratic  study  group, 
the  liberal  entity  which  instructs  and  orga- 
nizes its  own  members. 

important  for  chair 

From  the  first  day.  Senator  Metcalf  illus- 
trated the  Importance  of  having  a  liberal  in 
the  chair.  Senator  Mansfield  met  the  House 
civil  rights  bill  "at  the  door"  sind  moved  that 
It  be  sent  to  the  floor  rather  than  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Naturally  the  move  was  objected  to  by  the 
South,  but  Senator  Metcalf  ruled  in  Senator 
Mansfield's  favor.  Senator  Russell  appealed 
the  ruling,  and  Senator  Mansfield  moved  to 
lay  the  appeal  on  the  table.  The  motion 
carried  and  hours  of  debate  were  saved. 

Under  similar  circumstances  In  1957,  Vice 
President  Nixon  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  debated  for  several  days. 

Senator  Metcalf  much  respects  the  leader 
of  the  southern  forces.  Senator  Russell,  and 
does  not  consider  himself  a  match  for  him 
In  knowledge  of  Senate  rules  and  parliamen- 
tary skill.  But  he  Is  boning  up  on  Senate 
rules  and  prepares  diligently  for  each  new 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

While  In  principle  opposed  to  filibusters, 
he  rather  enjoys  the  speeches  of  Senator 
Ervin,  the  cracker-barrel  wit  from  North 
Carolina. 

He  Is  regarded  as  a  peerless  order  keeper 
who  Insists  on  schoolroom  quiet  during  high 
moments.  He  learned  his  stuff  from  that 
miraculous  order  keeper  In  the  House, 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

In  the  vital  matter  of  recognizing  Senators 
seeking  the  floor.  Senator  Metcalf  has  no 
rules  and  only  a  slender  protocol  to  guide 
him.  The  majority  leader  has  prior  right  of 
recognition  whenever  two  or  more  are  calling 
"Mr.  President."  The  minority  leader  Is  sec- 
ond. But  when  a  friend  and  a  foe  of  civil 
rights  are  vying  for  recognition,  Senator  Met- 
calf has  only  his  liberal  conscience  to  guide 
him. 


ing  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 
Adjustment     of     Legislative     Jurisdiotion 

Over    Lands    Comprising   the   n.S.    Naval 

HosPTTAL,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  comprising 
the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Board  of  Governors  of  Federal 
Reserve  System 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  year  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Audits  of  Government  Services, 
Inc.,  and  of  Government  Services,  Inc.'b 
Employee  Retirement  and  Benefit  Trust 
Fond  and  Supplemental  Pension  Plan 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audits  of  Government  Serv- 
ices. Inc.,  and  of  Government  Services,  Inc.'s 
employee  retirement  and  benefit  trust  fund 
and  supplemental  pension  plan,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,   1963    (with   an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Overpricing  of  B-58  Electrical 
Power  Systems  Purchased  From  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  B-58 
electrical  power  systems  purchased  from 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  by  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
prime  contract.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  March  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  foUow- 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslat\ire  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  55 
"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Inclusion  of 
the  Anchorage-Fairbanks  Highway  smd  a 
portion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  In  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Alaska  is  now  the 
only  State  excluded  from  the  National  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System;  and 

"Whereas  this  exclusion  Is  based  upon  1959 
Information  used  in  a  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  when  the  State  had  no  de- 
partment of  highways  and  there  was  little 
or  no  Information  on  which  to  base  traffic 
projections  or  anticipate  related  develop- 
ments; and 
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Vietnam  be  conducted   without   strojig 
dissent  in  the  Senate.  , 

I  have  merely  a  sampling  of  the  mail 
from  Oregon.  There  have  been  Senat  >rs 
who  have  wondered  what  reception  the 
people  in  Oregon  would  take  to  the  posi 
tion  I  have  taken  on  foreign  policy.  I 
will  stand  ready  and  willing  to  submit  i  ny 
position  on  any  major  issue  to  a  ref  ;r 
endum  in  my  State.  There  is  no  dojbt 
in  my  mind  what  tiie  cvcru helming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  my  State  think  of 
this  unfortunate  McNamara  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  So.  for  the  benefit  of 
some  Senators  who  have  expressed  c^n- 


what  changed.  The  Great  L,akes  are 
open  to  ocean  fleets  of  the  world;  it  is 
our  fourth  seacoast.  With  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959.  the 
merchant  fleets  of  the  world  have  com- 
plete access  to  our  great  midcontinent 

are*-  .  ., 

Last  month  I  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
siding at  field  hearings  in  Michigan, 
held  by  the  Special  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Seaway  Problems.  chairM  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

It  became  evident  in  testimony  that 
American  merchant  ships  are  not  using 
the  seaway  In  sufBclent  numbers,  and 


tion  01  LiifT^gTsi^Hurr  - 
ducing  to  limit  any  privileges  now 
enjoyed  at  the  historic  seaboards,  but 
merely  to  extend  these  privileges  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  a  seaboard  in  fact  and  en- 
titled to  equal  treatment. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  \s 
in  the  midst  of  a  major  export  drive,  and 
when  our  national  defense  requires  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine,  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  of  all  our  re- 
sources and  economic  facts  of  life  shoiua 
be  acknowledged.  The  export  origin 
studies  of  1960  established  that  34  per- 
cent of  all  exports  of  U.S.- manufactured 


to    carry    this    tonnage    from    the    lakes    to 
Puerto  Rico. 

These  beans  will  no  doubt  be  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico  rail  from  Michigan  to  Baltimore 
then  on  American-flag  vessels  from  Balti- 
more to  Puerto  Rico.  The  excess  rail  freight 
to  Baltimore  compared  with  Michigan  ports 
would  probably  exceed  $11,000. 

We  thought  this  information  would  be  of 
Interest  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Otto  C.  Krohn, 
Divisional  Manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


while  so  serving. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  30,  1964: 
U.S.   Coast  Gtjard 
Carl  W.  Selln,  to  be  a  member  of  the  per- 
manent commissioned  teaching  staff  of  «ie 
U  S    Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an  instructor 
with  the  grrAe  of  lieutenant  commander. 
Intkestat*  Commerce  Commission 
Laurence  Walrath.   of  Florida,    to  be   an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  1970. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore .    Without  ob  j  ection 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana intends  to  have  a  Uve  quorum  caU 
today. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  assume 
that  that  would  be  the  prerogative  of 
any  Senator  at  any  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  if  he  could  )e 
recognized.  But  yesterday  the  propj- 
nents  of  the  bill  spoke,  and  would  nat 
yield  for  debate  or  for  questions  or  f3r 
any  other  purpose. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  knew 
whether  it  is  proposed  that  today  there 
be  a  live  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.    RUSSELL.    Very    well;    then    I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  proponents  of  t  le 
bill  plan  today  to  continue  to  present 
to  the  public  their  version  of  the  bill.  I 
understood  from  the  press  that  thjy 
would  be  so  engaged  all  this  week. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Pest 
stated  that  the  long  speeches  of  yes- 
terday by  the  bill's  floor  managers  were 
"setting  a  pattern  of  alternate  Dema- 
cratic  and  Republican  speakers  taki  ig 
the  floor  to  extoU  the  bill's  merits."  Now 
we  find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Cm 
the  Senator  from  Montana  inform  us  as 
to  the  situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  give  tie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  definite  infcr- 
mation.  It  would  be  our  hope  that  both 
sides  would  be  heard.  I  understood  that 
one  of  the  Senators  in  opposition  to  t  le 
bill  was  waiting  to  speak;  but  I  under- 
stand that  now  he  has  postponed  his 
remarks  until  next  week. 

So  I  hope  Senators  will  present  th'lr 
views. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  yesterday  the 
press  carried  headlines  to  the  effect  th  at 
Members  on  the  side  of  the  proponents 
would  present  their  views  to  the  people 
all  this  week.  The  Senator  from  Mlnr  e- 
sota  intimated  as  much  at  the  beginni  ig 
of  his  long  speech  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  But  we  £  re 
now  only  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes.     Therefore    I 
shall  not  object. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,    le- 

serving  the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  proceeding  in  the 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  I  understood  t  he 
Senator  from  Montana  to  ask  unanimc  us 
consent  for  a  morning  hour  with  a  3- 
mlnute  limitation;  and  there  were  reser- 
vations of  the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to 
speak  under  a  reservation  of  the  rif  ht 
to  object. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  did  ask  unanimous  consent  lor 
a  morning  hour  with  a  3-minute  limila- 
tion? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  na- 
Jority  leader  understood  the  situation  in 
the  way  that  I  did. 

So,  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  rijht 
to  object — although  I  shall  not  object — 
let  me  say  that  I  was  the  one  who  vras 
ready  to  speak  yesterday.  I  returned  all 
the  way  from  Florida,  in  order  to  sp€*ik. 
I  had  been  told  by  my  two  leaders,  lie 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ^nd 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HniL], 
that  I  would  be  heard  first,  yesterday. 
Over  the  weekend.  I  saw  in  the  pritss, 


statements  to  the  effect  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  were  going  to  be  heard 
at  length  yesterday  and  throughout  this 
week.  Nevertheless,  I  returned  here 
from  Florida;  but  I  found  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill,  who  would  not  agree  to 
be  questioned  at  all.  occupied  the  floor 
for  the  entire  day.  yesterday,  until  well 
after  7  p.m. 

I  thought  that  under  those  conditions 
I  would  allow  them  to  proceed  to  prove 
their  lung  capacity;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  today,  because  I  am  not 
on  the  team  which  is  to  be  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that,  as  he  well 
knows,  I  telephoned  him  from  Florida, 
and  asked  whether  I  could  be  heard  yes- 
terday; but  yesterday  there  developed  in 
the  Senate  such  a  long-winded  couple  of 
speeches  by  the  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  by  the  acting 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Kuchel],  that  no 
Senator  on  our  side  had  an  opportunity 
to  say  anything  at  all. 

I  was  particularly  distressed  when  both 
of  them  announced  that  they  did  not 
want  to  be  questioned  and  that  they  did 
not  want  to  have  any  debate,  but  that 
they  merely  wanted  to  proceed  at  great 
length  to  make  long-winded  statements 
in  connection  with  their  advocacy  of  the 
pending  measure. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  not  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  maintaining  that  no  announce- 
ment was  made  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
radio  and  television  representatives  that 
the  advocates  were  to  occupy  most  of  the 
time  this  week,  because  the  majority 
leader  himself  made  that  statement  to 
me  over  the  long-distance  telephone, 
when  I  telephoned  from  Florida.  We  all 
know  perfectly  well  that  that  was  the 
plan. 

If  the  advocacy  of  the  bill  has  broken 
down  temporarily,  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  it.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  again  ask  the 
majority  leader — for  I  sh&U  be  on  the 
floor  today — in  regard  to  the  schedule  for 
the  debate.  I  had  understood  that  an 
armouncement  was  made  that  the  pro- 
ponents proposed  to  present  their  views 
on  this  measure  during  this  week.  Then 
I  heard  by  radio  last  night,  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] proposed  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  not  speak  today,  but  that,  in- 
stead, they  be  answered  by  the  opponents. 

To  have  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
stake  out  a  pattern  under  which  he  plans 
to  operate,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the 
session  yesterday  to  stake  out  a  pattern 
of  procedure  for  his  adversaries  to  oper- 
ate under  the  next  day  is  a  new  wrinkle 
in  the  Senate,  although  it  is  better  than 
the  anonymous  memorandum  in  which 
an   attempt  was  made   to   answer  the 


speech  made  on  the  preceding  day  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  So  at  least  we 
are  making  headway. 

However,  I  take  it  that  the  majority 
leader  is  not  adopting  the  pattern  which 
was  suggested  yesterday  by  the  acting 
majority  leader   [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  "John  should  speak  for  him- 
self." I  am  not  referring  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi;  I  think  Hubert,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  can  speak  for  him- 
self. So  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  efforts  of  those  of 
us  who  favor  the  bill  have  confused  the 
opposition.  But  on  that  basis,  we  are 
ready  to  have  the  Senate  vote  immedi- 
ately on  the  bill. 

I  did  not  feel  that  It  was  my  obligation 
to  help  determine  the  tactics  for  the 
opposition. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  and  I  spoke  in  advocacy  of 
the  bill,  and  tried  to  explain  what  the 
bill  would  do  and  why  its  enactment  is 
needed. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Senators  who  are 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  feel  that,  some- 
how or  other,  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to- 
day to  explain  the  bill.  We  hope  they 
will  either  let  the  Senate  vote  on  the  bill 
or  will  proceed  to  demonstrate  why  they 
are  in  opposition  to  it. 

We  are  prepared  to  debate  the  bill. 
The  case  has  been  made,  at  least  as  we 
see  it,  for  the  overall  explanation  of  the 
bill.  It  is  our  hope  that  at  the  proper 
time  we  shall  take  up  title  I  of  the  bill, 
which  we  are  prepared  to  debate  at  any 
time.  It  is  our  hope  to  take  up  each  of 
the  titles.  But  I  wish  Senators  to  know 
that  we  do  not  have  in  mind  an  arrange- 
ment as  such  that  states  that  during 
one  week  some  Senator  can  be  gone  and 
the  next  week  another  Senator  can  be 
gone. 

Yes;  we  are  prepared  to  take  a  vote 
immediately  on  any  title  of  the  bill  that 
any  Senator  would  like  to  discuss,  or  even 
to  have  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
concerned.  I  believe  that  the  bill  needs 
more  discussion.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
bill  needs  very  full  debate.  I  differen- 
tiate between  full  debate  and  a  filibuster. 
Full  debate  gives  life  to  a  bill;  a  filibuster 
seeks  to  kill  it. 

At  the  present  hour  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  further  discussion  on  the  bill. 
Those  of  us  who  are  its  proponents  have 
studied  it  very  carefully.  We  like  it.  We 
are  prepared  to  vote  on  it.  But  if  the 
friends  of  the  opposition  feel  that  we 
have  some  duty  to  continue  to  debate 
when  we  are  not  disposed  to  do  so,  I  re- 
gret to  inform  them  that  we  cannot  fol- 
low their  wishes  or  dictates. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  appears  to  think  that 
he  not  only  calls  the  tune  but  also  does 
all  the  dancing. 


Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  yield  to  any 
Senator  for  any  purpose  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  He  spoke  for 
approximately  4  or  5  hours,  and  now  he 
is  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Three  hours. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Three  hours.  The 
speech  was  longer  than  that  because  I 
entered  the  Chamber  at  about  4  o'clock 
and  the  Senator  was  still  speaking. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  merely  seemed 
like  a  longer  time,  so  little  was  actually 

said. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  did  not  remain  in 

the  Chamber. 

We  intend  to  handle  the  debate 
against  the  bill  according  to  our  own 
plans,  and  not  in  accordance  with  any 
plans  made  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. He  has  not  caught  anyone  off 
base.  We  are  present.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the    bill. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  yesterday 
when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  took 
the  position  that  he  would  not  yield,  be- 
cause he  previously  had  interrupted  al- 
most every  speaker  against  the  bill  from 
time  to  time.  He  had  broken  the  speak- 
ers' train  of  thought,  as  only  the  Sen- 
ator can  do,  by  queries  that  only  slightly 
related  to  what  the  Senators  were  talking 
about,  so  as  to  take  them  away  from  the 
main  train  of  their  thought. 

When  the  Senator  entered  the  Cham- 
ber yesterday  he  was  fortified  with   a 
book.    I  momentarily  thought  he  had 
made  a  mistake  and  brought  in  an  en- 
cyclopedia.   Then  I  saw  the  depth  of  the 
Senator's  speech  that  was  before  him. 
He  announced  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 
dress that  he  would  not  grant  the  same 
privilege  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  bill   that  he  had  requested  for  him- 
self.   In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
made  statements  that  I  do  not  believe 
were  justified  altogether  by  the  facts. 
If  we  should  vmdertake  to  answer  the 
arguments  that  he  made,  we  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  Record  and  say,  "The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  such  and 
such  a  day,  in  the  course  of  his  state- 
ment, when  he  had  declined  to  yield, 
made  the  following  statement." 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Star,  which 
ordinarily  is  about  as  accurate  a  news- 
paper as  Is  available  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, a  long  article  that  purported  to 
outline  the  plans  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill.  According  to  the  article.  Sena- 
tors have  been  selected  to  discuss  each 
title  of  the  bill.  To  the  team  of 
Kuchel  and  Humphrey  had  been  re- 
served the  priceless  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing all  of  the  titles.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  so  yesterday  at  great 
length.  His  address  was  well  organized 
and  well  prepared. 

I  likewise  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  written  a 
book  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  read  it 
yet. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Edited  only. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  intend  to  read  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  be  particularly 
enlightened  as  to  marry  phases  of  the  bill. 
But  I  would  at  least  get  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Civil 
Rights   Commission,   which   have  been 


printed  and  distributed  many  times,  and 
which  have  now  been  somewhat  revised 
in  the  compendium  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  sent  around  as  his  price- 
less contribution  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  matter  who 
speaks  today,  who  speaks  for  the  next  2 
hours,  or  who  speaks  tomorrow.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  having  made 
his  speech  and  thinking  he  now  has  the 
votes,  is  ready  to  vote.  I  expect  to  hear 
him  say  every  day,  "Let  us  vote.  Let  \is 
proceed  to  vote." 

I  might  as  well  tell  him  now  that  while 
he  may  get  headlines  every  day,  the 
statement  will  not  bring  about  a  vote  im- 
mediately. We,  who  are  opposed  to  this 
bill,  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  com- 
bating all  of  the  monumental  power  of 
the  greatest  bureaucracy  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  anywhere,  and 
anytime.  With  that  disadvantage  and 
with  all  of  the  other  odds  that  are  ar- 
rayed against  us,  including  the  emotional 
hysteria  which  has  been  generated  and 
which  pervades  the  land,  we  shall  not  be 
ready  to  vote  at  any  time  soon.  It  may 
take  some  time  for  us  to  discuss  the  bill 
adequately. 

Some  Senators  have  been  importuned 
by  various  groups  of  traveling  advocates 
of  the  bill  who  have  been  sent  down  in 
relays.  I  congratulate  the  Senator. 
There  has  not  been  as  well  organized 
and  monumental  a  lobby  in  Washington 
since  the  prohibition  amendment  and 
the  Volstead  Act  were  enacted. 

Since  that  time  Senators  have  not 
been  tempted  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  political  lives  as  they  are  now. 
Many  men  of  the  cloth  today,  even  as 
in  those  days  to  which  I  have  referred, 
occupy  the  gallery  and  look  down  upon 
Senators.  Sometimes  Senators  frown; 
sometimes  they  tremble;  sometimes  they 
smile.  Other  Senators  jump  with  de- 
lieht.  ^ 

But  we  shall  not  vote  right  away.  The 
Senator  may  issue  his  little  challenge 
every  day.  However,  I  hope  that  Sena- 
tors who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  will  be 
more  generous  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota than  he  was  to  them,  and  will 
yield  for  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  questions  are 
asked. 

I  hope  that  when  the  other  chief  of 
command  of  the  bipartisan  coalition,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
rises  the  opponents  of  the  bill  will  yield 
also  to  him.  In  that  way  I  believe  we 
shall  make  better  progress.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  come  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing even  under  the  elaborate  plans  laid 
down  by  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
whereby  he  will  confine  the  debate  to 
title  I  until  debate  on  that  title  is  ex- 
hausted. Then  he  will  debate  title  n. 
and  proceed  in  that  manner  untU  all  the 
bills  that  have  been  collected  under  one 
cover  have  been  debated. 

Along  with  his  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  as  I  have 
read  in  the  press,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  installed  an  iron  discipline 
among  proponents  of  the  bill.  He  brings 
a  quorum  to  the  Chamber  almost  at  the 
batting  of  an  eye.   The  proponents  have 


an  organization  which  is  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  Senate.    But  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  there  will  be 
two  or  three  Senators  who  will  not  ad- 
here completely  to  his  program.    While 
we  mean  no  offense  to  the  Senator,  he 
may  expect  that  some  of  us  may  speak 
on  title  VI  at  a  time  when  the  Senator 
thinks  that  the  discussion  ought  to  be 
on  title  in  or  title  VH.    But  we  hope 
that  in  the  final  analysis  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  the  real  contents  of  the  bill 
across  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  the  process  of  debate  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  must 
do  so  in  order  to  obtain  the  floor— may 
I  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  recogni- 
tion is  concerned,  is  not  the  question  of 
which  Senator  is  on  his  feet  first  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Chair  must  decide? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  who  is  on  his  feet  and  ad- 
dresses the  Chair  first  will  be  recognized. 
As  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  un- 
derstands the  procedure,  protocol  and 
courtesy  suggest  that  the  Chair  should 
first  recognize  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  statement 
of  the  Chair  extend  to  the  second  in 
command  when  he  is  the  generalissimo 
in  charge  of  some  particular  title  of  the 
proposed  legislation? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  try  to  recognize  the 
Senator  who  has  first  addressed  the 
Chair.  The  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  and  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
will  be  recognized  in  order  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  may  be  expedited. 
After  that  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  who  he 
believes  has  first  addressed  the  Chair, 
as  the  Chair  recognized  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  a  moment 

ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  him  for  responding  to  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  have  one  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  happens  to  be 
absent  from  the  Chamber  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  or  some  other  Sen- 
ator is  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  does  that  right  carry  over 
to  the  Senator  who  sits  in  the  chair  of  the 
majority  leader?  Does  that  right  carry 
over  to  whoever  is  in  the  chair  of  the 
majority  leader? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  that  dur- 
ing the  routine  morning  business  of  the 
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Senate  the  majority  leader  or  anycne 
designated  by  him  as  acting  majoi|ity 
leader  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  the  respo^e 
I  expected.  I  may  say. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p-o  t€^ 
pore.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  debfcte 
if  any  Senator  Is  occupying  the  majority 
leader's  seat  he  is  not.  in  the  opin.on 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  he 
acting  majority  leader  and  he  will  hive 
to  take  his  chances  on  recognition,  ihe 
same  as  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  other  words,  if  :he 
assistant  majority  leader  is  sitting  in  :he 
chair  of  the  majority  leader,  he  will  be 
given  precedence,  but  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  should  attempt  to  usurp  tiat 
prerogative  and  slide  into  that  chair, 
that  right  would  not  carry  over  to  him? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t<im- 
pore.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  put  words  in  the  moutl:  of 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  fi-om 
Georgia  did  not  intend  to  do  so;  but 
when  the  majority  leader  is  abseni .  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  assistant 
majority  leader  to  occupy  his  positiori  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  he  is  given 
precedence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    It   is  the  understanding   of   the 
present  Presiding  Officer  that,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Senate  convenes  in  the 
morning  the  occupant  of  the  majority 
leader's  chair  will  be  recognized  first  for 
routine  motions,  and  so  forth,  and  he  will 
have  precedence  over  any  other  Senitor 
seeking  recognition.    During  the  coirse 
of  debate  in  the  morning  hour,  if  some 
other  Senator  obtains  the  floor,  he  will 
be  recognized.    Of  course,  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  comes  into  the  Chai^ber 
and  seeks  recognition,  and  some  other 
Senator  has  yielded  the  floor,  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  be  recognized,  if  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  is  in  the  ciiair. 
But  so  far  as  the  designation  of  "team 
captain,"    and   so   forth,    is   conceined, 
whether  it  is  the  group  championed  and 
captained  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
or  the  one  championed  and  captained  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  they  will 
have  to  take  their  chances  on  recognition, 
if  the  present  Presiding  Officer  is  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
word  "right"  has  been  used.  The  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  majority  leader  have 
no  "right"  to  take  precedence  over  <»ther 
Senators.    It  is  a  courtesy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  [tem- 
pore. As  a  matter  of  protocol  and  ^cur- 
tesy, the  present  occupant  of  the  thair 
will  recognize  them  first.  Every  other 
Senator  has  a  right  to  recognition  by 
being  the  first  to  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Only  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  involved.  If  there 
is  any  time-hallowed  custom  or  tradition 
or  practice,  it  is  that  the  majority  Ifeader 
and  minority  leader  are  accorded  recog- 
nition ;  and  it  should  be  that  way.  If  that 
were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  chaos 
in  the  Chamber.    I  am  not  complalining 


about  that  now.    The  Senator  from  Mon 
tana  [Mr.  M.ansfield]  is  too  modest.    As 
majority  leader,  he  is  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion.   It  is  a  custom  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  so  far  back  that  it  is  almost 


a  rule  of  the  Senate.    I  feel  sure  that  the 
Parliamentarian  would  so  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  fidvises  the 
Chair  that  it  has  been  the  custom  and 
tradition  and  practice  going  back  to  Vice 
President  Garner. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  goes  back  to  prior 
to  that  time.  I  was  here  before  Vice 
President  Garner  was  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate.  At  that  time  the  majority 
leader,  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
and  his  opposite  number  on  the  minority 
side,  received  such  recognition  by  Vice 
President  Curtis 

Mr.  President,  that  is  sis  it  should  be. 
I  am  not  questioning  that  tradition.  I 
merely  want  to  know  how  far  down  the 
line  that  recognition  is  to  be  extended 
in  this  case.  At  times  the  privilege  of 
recognition  is  very  important. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  has  been  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  still  have  the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor  on  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  I'ke  to 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, because  the  hour  is  fading,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  another  sub- 
ject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  with- 
draws his  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. „  ^. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
on  the  question  of  recognition,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question,  because  I 
would  not  want  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
to  be  assumed  by  the  public  as  being  the 
way  the  Senate  is  conducted.  I  would 
like  the  Senate  to  operate  in  that  way.  I 
think  it  is  important,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  bill,  that  the  Senate 
be  operated  in  that  way. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  much  of  the  time  the 
Senate  is  in  session  there  is  at  the  desk, 
for  the  use  and  the  advice  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  a  list  of  speakers,  and  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  is  expected  to  fol- 
low that  list  of  speakers  in  the  order  of 
recognition,  rather  than  follow  the  rule 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  has  so  cor- 
rectly stated?  I  do  not  like  pretense  in 
any  form.  To  have  the  statement  that 
Senators  are  recognized  in  order  of  their 
recognition  is  misleading  to  the  public, 
because  most  of  the  time  that  is  not  done. 
The  Presiding  Officer  sits  in  the  Vice 
President's  chair  under  instructions  to 
follow  a  list  of  speakers,  and  he  recog- 
nizes Senators  on  the  list,  irrespective 
of  who  first  addresses  the  Chair. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing that  practice.  I  feel,  in  view  of  the 
clear-cut  and  clean-cut  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  that 
there  should  be  an  announcement  to  the 
effect    that    that    rule    of    recognition 


should  be  followed,  rather  than  a  list 
for  the  Presiding  Officer  which  in  effect 
evades  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  the  parliamentary  question 
whether,  in  fact,  much  of  the  time 
there  Is  at  the  desk  a  list  of  speakers  that 
the  Chair  is  supposed  to  recognize  in  the 
order  of  the  list. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
propounding  a  parliamentary  inquiry; 
but  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
who  has  been  in  the  chair  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  during  the  course  of  the 
present  session,  does  keep  a  list  of  speak- 
ers; but  if  any  other  Senator  addresses 
the  Chair  in  advance  of  Senators  whose 
names  are  known  to  be  on  the  list,  that 
Senator  is  recognized.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  himself  has  enjoyed  such  recog- 
nition in  advance  of  other  Senators  be- 
cause he  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
Chair  in  advance  of  the  Senator  next 
on  the  list.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  stands  by  the  ruling  previously 
made — that  he  will  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor who  first  addresses  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  is  following  that  practice, 
he  is  an  exception,  because  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  long  enough  to  know  how 
the  Chair  operates.  It  is  the  common 
practice  of  Presiding  Officers  who  sit  in 
the  chair  now  occupied  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  to  follow 
the  list  given,  irrespective  of  who  ad- 
dresses the  Chair  for  recognition.  That 
rule  or  practice  should  be  abolished. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  ruling  is  that  the  Senator 
who  first  addresses  the  Chair  shall  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  practice  is  to 
breach  that  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  in  the  past  also 
been  raised  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
What  the  Chair  has  done  has  been  a 
matter  of  courtesy. 

In  this  respect.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  entitled  to  a  special  vote 
of  thanks,  because  what  he  has  done, 
time  after  time,  has  been  to  wait  until 
the  late  hours  of  the  evening,  when  aU 
other  Senators  had  finished  their 
speeches  before  starting  his.  It  Is  most 
unusual  for  any  Senator  to  do  that.  But 
it  is  most  appreciated,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  understands  the  courtesy 
which  has  been  accorded  it. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  laid  down  the  rule.  I  should 
like  at  this  time,  in  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  objection,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  morning  hour, 
and  that  statements  therein  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  please  state  his 
question? 


196Ji> 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, will  the  Chair  put  the  re- 

Quest  first?  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  unanimous-consent 
request  propounded  is  granted. 

The  Chair  will  read  the  rule  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  in- 
quiring, in  order  that  the  record  may 
be  clear  at  this  point. 

The  rule  appears  on  page  271  of  Sen- 
ate Procedure." 

While  in  practice  the  Presiding  Officer,  for 
convenience,  frequently  keeps  a  list  of  Sena- 
tors  desiring  to  speak  at  the  desk,  and  rec- 
oenlzes  them  In  the  order  in  which  they  are 
so  listed,  the  Senator  who  first  addresses 
the  Chair  should  be  recognized  upon  a  point 
of  order  being  made,  and  the  Chair  on  vari- 
ous occasions  haa  held  that  the  list  at  the 
desk  gives  way  to  the  rule  for  recognition. 
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SENATOR  METCALF— A  STRONG 
PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  what  has  happened  since  the 
Senate  convened  at  11  o'clock  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  I  believe 
that  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  in  good 

order 

Mr 'president,  the  role  of  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  in  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tive body.  In  recent  years,  and  more 
particularly  In  recent  weeks,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  has  assumed  a  position  of  re- 
newed importance.  The  man  most  re- 
sponsible for  this  new  role  is  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana,  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf. 

Senator  Metcalf,  in  his  role  as  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore,  brings  vigor, 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  to  a 
position  which  all  too  often  is  looked 
upon  as  a  chore.  In  this  respect,  he  has 
beeen  ably  backed  by  the  Senators  of  the 
class  of  1962  who  have  taken  their  turns 
in  the  chair  and,  without  fail,  have  com- 
ported themselves  with  dignity,  under- 
standing, and  an  appreciation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Mary  McGrory.  of 
the  Sunday  Star,  gives  a  new  insight  in- 
to the  role  of  Senator  Metcalf  as  Pre- 
siding Officer,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  March  29,  1964,  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vital  in  Rights  Fight:   MrrcAU  Pounds 

Them  VovrN 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

Anybody  attending  the  recent  session  of 

the  Senate  as  It  decided,  after  16  days,  to 

take  up  the  civil  rights  bill,  was  extremely 

conscious  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

■•The  Senate  will  be  In  order."  roared  Sen- 
ator Metcalf.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  as  he 
pounded  the  desk  with  the  handleless  Ivory 
gcvel  that  Premier  Nehru  gave  the  Nation 
f  Dr  Just  such  momenta. 

-nie  Senators,  as  Is  their  wont.  Ignored  the 
order.     The  buzzing  continued. 

Senator  Metcalf  pounded  again.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  In  order."  he  shouted,  and  glared 
at  Senators  who  were  chatting  In  their 
places  In  the  front  row. 

Senators  were  so  startled  at  the  Iron  flst 
and  the  bull  voice  that  they  actually  "sus- 
pended." which  Is  Senate  parlance  for  sit- 
ting down  and  shutting  up  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 


A  rC»MKE  JXTDGK 

Senator  Mttcalf,  a  sandy-haired,  boyish 
53-year-old  Montana  ex-judge.  Is  gradually 
draining  moat  of  the  Throttlebottom  qual- 
ity out  of  the  Job  of  Presiding  Officer.  When 
he  Is  In  the  chahr,  people  know  he  Is  there. 

Presiding  over  the  Senate  has  always  been 
considered  at  best  an  empty  honor.  At  worst. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  a  dreary  chore  to  he 
farmed  out  In  rotation  to  the  lowliest  fresh- 
man Member.  Constitutionally  it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Vice  President. 

But  since  June  1963,  when  the  Senate  offi- 
cially designated  him  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  to  back  up  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, senator  Haydkn.  of  Arizona,  Senator 
Metcalf  with  his  heavy  hand  and  heavy  voice 
has  been  making  something  of  the  thankless 
Job. 

CALLED  A  KEY  FIGTTRE 

And  he  Is  considered  by  the  captain  of  the 
civil  rights  forces.  Senator  Hxtmphrey.  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  a  key  figure  In  the  pres- 
ent struggle.  Senator  Metcalf  Is  always  In 
the  chair  for  the  Important  rulings  and  the 
Infrequent  votes  on  the  bill. 

He  Is  actually  a  member  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's "big  four"  of  presiding  officers^  The 
other  three  are  Democratic  Senators  Brew- 
ster, of  Maryland,  McIntyre,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  NELSON,  of  Wisconsin.  Although 
under  normal  conditions  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer sits  in  the  chair  reading  his  mall  or  writ- 
ing letters  for  only  2  hours  at  a  stretch,  dur- 
ing the  civil  rights  debate,  the  big  four  do 
longer  duty.  ^,,.      .      „ 

"It  is  my  contribution  to  the  filibuster, 
says  Senator  Metcalf,  a  committed  liberal 
who  In  his  three  terms  In  the  House  rose  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Democratic  study  group, 
the  liberal  entity  which  Instructs  and  orga- 
nizes its  own  members. 


important  for  chair 


From  the  first  day.  Senator  Metcalf  Illus- 
trated the  importance  of  having  a  liberal  In 
the  chair.  Senator  Mansfield  met  the  House 
civil  rights  bill  "at  the  door"  and  moved  that 
It  be  sent  to  the  floor  rather  than  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  w„  ♦»,« 

Naturally  the  move  was  objected  to  by  tne 
South  but  Senator  Metcalf  ruled  in  Senator 
Mansfield's  favor.  Senator  Russell  appealed 
the  nillng,  and  Senator  Mansfield  moved  to 
lay  the  appeal  on  the  table.  The  motion 
carried  and  hours  of  debate  were  saved. 

Under  similar  circumstances  In  1957,  Vice 
President  Nixon  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Senate,  and  It  was  debated  for  several  days. 
Senator  Metcalf  much  respects  the  leader 
of  the  southern  forces.  Senator  Russell,  and 
does  not  consider  himself  a  match  for  him 
in  knowledge  of  Senate  rules  and  parllamen- 
tarv  skill.  But  he  Is  boning  up  on  Senate 
rules  and  prepares  diligently  for  each  new 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

While  in  principle  opposed  to  filibusters, 
he  rather  enjoys  the  speeches  of  Senator 
ERViN,    the    cracker-barrel   wit   from    North 

Carolina.  .      ^_„„„, 

He  Is  regarded  as  a  peerless  order  keeper 
who  Insists  on  schoolroom  quiet  during  high 
moments.  He  learned  his  stuff  froin  that 
miraculous  order  keeper  In  the  House. 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

In  the  vital  matter  of  recognizing  Senators 
seeking  the  floor.  Senator  Metcalf  has  no 
rules  and  only  a  slender  protocol  to  guide 
him.  The  majority  leader  has  prior  right  of 
recognition  whenever  two  or  more  are  calling 
"Mr  President."  The  minority  leader  is  sec- 
ond But  when  a  friend  and  a  foe  of  civil 
rights  are  vying  for  recognition.  Senator  Met- 
calf has  only  his  liberal  conscience  to  guide 
him.  ^^^^^^^^ 

KXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 


ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: « 
Adjustment     of     Leoislativ«     Jurisdiction 
Ovzx   Lands    Comprising   tkb   U.S.   Naval 
HosPTTAL,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  comprUlng 
the    U.S.    Naval    Hospital,    Portsmouth,   Va. 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Board  of  Governors  of  Federal 
Reserve  System 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  year   1963 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
report  ok  Axrorrs  of  Government  Servicm. 
Inc..  and  of  Government  Services,  Inc.'s 
Employee  Retirement  and  Benefit  Trust 
Fund  and  Supplemental  Pension  Plan 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audits  of  Government  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  and  of  Government  Services,  Inc.'s 
employee  retirement  and  benefit  trust  fund 
and  supplemental  pension  plan,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,   1963    (with   an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Overpricing  of  B-58  Electrical 
Povfix.  Systems  Purchased  From  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  overpricing  of  B-58 
electrical  power  systems  purchased  from 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  by  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
prime  contract.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  March  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"HousB  Joint  Resolution  55 
"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  inclusion  of 
the  Anchorage-Fairbanks  Highway  and  a 
portion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  in  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  now  the 
only  State  excluded  from  the  National  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System:  and 

"Whereas  this  exclvislon  Is  based  upon  1959 
information  used  In  a  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  when  the  State  had  no  de- 
partment of  highways  and  there  was  little 
or  no  lnfor^latlon  on  which  to  base  traffic 
projections  or  anticipate  related  develop- 
ments; and 
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"Whereas  the  1960  report  could  not  or  di<  I 
not  take  cognizance  of : 

"1.  The  development  of  the  oil  Industry 
In  Alaska; 

"2.  The  Inauguration  of  the  State  marlnf 
highway  system  and  Its  subsequent  expan 
slon  and  success; 

"3.  The  unprecedented  Increase  In  hlghj- 
way  traffic  related  to  the  successful  promoj- 
tlon  and  expansion  of  the  toiirist  Indiistr^ 
and  the  use  of  the  marine  highway  systemh 
and 

"4.  The  completion  and  expansion  of  the 
ballistic  missile  warning  complex  at  Clear 
and  the  continued  high  use  of  the  hlghwajr 
system  by  the  several  other  military  Instal- 
lations adjacent  to  or  on  the  State's  roai 
system:  and 

"Whereas  the  exclusion  of  Alaska  from  tl:  e 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  In  all  the  yea-s 
preceding  statehood  when  combined  with  tt  e 
fact  that  highways  meeting  the  criteria  for 
the  IntersUte  system  have  been  constructed 
and  reconstructed  from  regular  ABC  alio-  - 
roents  urgently  needed  for  other  State  hlgli- 
way  projects  creates  an  Imperative  need  for 
the  Inclusion  of  part  of  the  Alaska  highway 
system  In  the  National  Interstate  and  I>( 
fense  Highway  System;  and 

"Whereas  along  with  the  unanticipat*  d 
development  of  the  State  and  the  continu- 
ing problem  of  trying  to  catch  up  with  higli- 
way  needs,  there  Is  the  concomitant  inter 
est  in  Congress  in  having  the  Alaska  Hlgli 
way  as  it  traverses  Canada  improved:  Be  I 
■•Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commen  :e 
Is  requested  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  review  the  request  of  the  State  d' 
Alaska  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  Anchorags 
Fairbanks  highway  and  that  portion  of  tie 
Alaska  highway  located  in  the  State  and  to 
submit  a  recommendation  to  Congress  pur- 
suant to  section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1962  to  add  the  routes  not  Hi 
to  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolutlm 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son.   President   of    the    United    States; 


it 


tie 


Honorable  Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tein 
pore  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John    N. 
McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives;  the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodgjs. 
Secretary     of     Commerce;      the     Honoral^le 
Clarence  D.  Martin,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary 
Commerce   for   Transportation;    the   Honor 
able  Rex  M.  Whitton.  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator. Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  and  the 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Con 


gress. 

"Passed  by  the  house  March  14,  1964 
"Bruce  Kendall, 

"Speaker  of  the  House 
"Attest: 

"Patricia  R.  Slack. 

"Chief  Cle-rk  of  the  House 
"Passed  by  the  senate  March  24.  1964. 
"Frank  Peratrovich, 

"President  of  the  Senate . 
"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate . 
"William  A.  Egan. 

"Governor  of  Alaski 
"Certified  true,   full,   and   correct. 
"Patricia  R.  Slack. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  46 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  appropriate 
Federal  action  to  protect  the  interests  tjid 
rights  of  persons  and  villages  affected  by 
the  Rampart  Dam  hydroelectric  project 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  It^e 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam  hy- 
droelectric power  project  is  a  project  of  v  tal 


of 


concern   to   the   Nation    and   the    State   of 

Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  studies  are  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  construction  of  this 
project  and  the  legislature  wishes  to  make 
known  that  it  Is  cognizant  of  the  effect  of 
the  construction  and  completion  of  this 
project  on  the  people  and  villages  now  oc- 
cupying the  area  to  be  flooded  for  the  reser- 
voir; and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
legislature  that  the  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  project  take  immediate 
action  for  studies  necessary  to  determine  the 
means  for  the  relocation,  reimbursement, 
and  the  protection  of  rights  of  the  people 
and  villages  concerned  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  following: 

"1.  Each  village  to  be  relocated  at  a  site 
agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage; 

"2.  All  church,  business  and  organizational 
edifices  located  at  the  original  village  site 
be  relocated  at  or  near  the  new  village  site; 
"3.  Priority  in  employment  for  the  clear- 
ing of  the  reservoir  site  and  other  construc- 
tion work  on  the  hydroelectric  project  be 
given  to  the  village  and  rural  population 
now  occupying  the  affected  area  and  that 
Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  qualify  these 
people  for  employment  on  the  general 
project; 

"4.  Rules  and  regulations  regarding  labor 
be  waived  in  the  employment  of  local  in- 
habitants on  the  dam  project  and  that  Jobs 
be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  physical  ability 
to  perform  the  work  assigned;   and 

"5.  The  villages  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  said  dam  shall  be  given  first  priority 
for  such  timber  cleared  from  Rampart  Dam 
basin  as  may  be  reasonably  used  by  them  for 
local  construction  and  firewood:  Be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  respectfully  and  urgently  requested 
to  proceed  with  the  necessary  studies  and 
action  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  this  resolu- 
tion: and  to  provide  the  legislature  and  the 
villagers  involved  with  precise  information 
and  assurances  as  to  what  will  be  done  for 
said  villagers:   and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved.  Th.^t  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  the  Honorable  W.  Wll- 
lard  Wirtz.  Secretary  of  Labor;  the  Honorable 
Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Comm'ssioner.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation;  the  Honorable  Philleo  Nash, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  F.  Pautzke.  Commissioner.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service:  the  Honorable  Robert 
L.  Bennett,  Alaska  area  director.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs:  and  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  house  March  18.  1964. 
"Bruce  Kendall, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Patricia  R.  Slack. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  March  23.  1964. 
"Frank  Peratrovich, 

'•President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"EvELTN   K.  Stevenson, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"William  A.  Egan, 

"Governor  of  Alaska. 
"Certified  true.  full,  and  correct. 
"Patricia  R.  Slack. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

Petitions  signed  by  Masatokl  Onishl, 
mayor.  Nago  Town,  Selkyu  Nakayama.  chair- 
man, Nago  Town  Assembly.  Wasei  S:iklhama, 
chairman.  Committee  for  the  U.S.  Military- 
Leased  Land  in  Nago.  Kamei  Nakama,  mayor, 
municipality    of    le-Son,    Kelcho    Uchlma, 


chairman,  Military-Used  Lands  Committee 
of  le-Son,  Haruo  Tamashiro,  chairman, 
Municipal  Assembly  of  le-Son,  Kenklchl 
Klna,  mayor  of  Yonagusuku-Son,  and  Aklra 
Caneko,  chairman.  Yonagusuku-Son  As- 
sembly, all  of  the  Island  of  Okinawa,  praying 
for  a  quick  solution  of  the  prepeace  treaty 
compensation  Issue;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Okina- 
wan  Association,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  praying 
for  a  quick  solution  of  the  prepeace  treaty 
compensation  Issue;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  radiogram  signed  by  Yuso  Shlgemune. 
President  of  the  House  of  Councillors,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  expressing  sympathy  for  the  disaster 
In  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  signed 
by  Mrs.  David  P.  Blaker,  of  Elmore  City, 
Okla.,  remonstrating  against  the  speech  of 
Senator  Fulbright  relating  to  Cuba  and  the 
Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  petition  of  Clifford  L.  Karchmer,  of 
Memphis,  Term.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  Senate  bill  2628,  the  Psychotoxlc  Drug 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  Raphael  Ondusko.  of 
New  Haven,  Corm.,  relating  to  civil  rights; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 
"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  or  the 

State  op  New  Jersey 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  cer- 
tain action  In  relation  to  social  security 
benefits 

"Whereas  many  New  Jersey  citizens  In  cer- 
tain age  brackets  are  now  receiving  social 
security  benefits  but  are  precluded  from 
earning  more  than  $1,200  annually  without 
suffering  reductions  in  their  social  security 
I>a3mients;  and 

"Whereas  this  $1,200  limitation  on  earn- 
ings has  ceased  to  be  a  realistic  figure  in  the 
light  of  Increased  living  costs  applicable  to 
New  Jersey  citizens  including  those  receiv- 
ing social  security  and  are  therefore  finding 
It  extremely  difficult  to  even  attempt  the 
meeting  of  these  increased  living  costs:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  concur- 
ring) .  That  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  or  amounts  which  may  be  earned 
by  social  security  beneficiaries  In  order  that 
they  may  meet  Increased  living  costs  by  their 
social  security  benefits  plus  what  they  may 
be  able  to  earn  In  the  outside  employment; 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the 
senate  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress representing  the  State  of  New  Jersey  In 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
"Attest: 

"Henry  H.  Patterson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  relating  to  the  incorpora- 


tion or  charter  of  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION    29    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK 

concurrent    resolution     memorializing    the 
Congress   of  the   United   States   to   Incor- 
porate or  charter  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 
Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  In- 
corporate or  charter  the  organization  known 
as  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That  the 
clerk  of  the  assembly  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  Clerk 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 
By  order  of  the  assembly. 

Ansley  B.  Borkowski, 

Clerk. 
Concurred  In,  without  amendment  by  order 

of  the  Senate. 

Albert  J.  Abrams, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "PYRAMIDING 
OP  PROFITS  AND  COSTS  IN  THE 
MISSILE  PROCUREMENT  PRO- 
GRAM'S—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  970) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations,  I  submit  a  report  made  by 
its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, entitled  "Pyramiding  of  Profits 
and  Costs  in  the  Missile  Procurement 
Program." 

This  report  is  the  result  of  studies 
made  and  hearings  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  three  procurement  programs 
of  the  Defense  Department — the  Nike. 
Bomarc,  and  Atlas  missile  systems. 

One  of  the  principal  conclusions 
reached  by  the  subcommittee  is  that  the 
procurement  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tremendous  advances  in  the 
state  of  the  art  of  modern  weapons  in 
this  space  and  missile  age. 

When  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  where  formerly  millions  were 
adequate,  we  must  be  vigilant  against 
errors  of  judgment  or  poor  procurement 
practices  either  of  which  can  result  in 
waste  and  improvident  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Let  us  look  at  the  huge  amounts  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  that  were  involved  in 
the  three  missile  programs  we  studied. 
The  Nike  program  had  cost,  at  the  time 
of  our  hearings,  $2  ¥2  billion.  The  cost 
of  the  Bomarc  program  was  $1,631  mil- 
lion. The  Atlas  missile  system  was  an- 
other multibillion-dollar  program. 

Each  of  these  programs  was  essential 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  although 
they  will  become  obsolete  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  No  one,  however, 
can  quarrel  with  the  decision  to  pro- 
cure them.  That  decision  was  right. 
They  were  definitely  needed  at  that  time. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect,  however,  that 
tax  dollars  shall  not  be  wasted  or  mis- 
spent, and  to  be  reassured  that  we  are 


not  paying  too  much  for  the  weapons 
systems  that  we  buy. 

The  studies  and  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee concerning  the  procurement 
of  the  Nike  system  show  that  the  Army 
was  unable  to  properly  manage  and  con- 
trol the  acquisition  of  this  highly  com- 
plex missile  system.  We  found  similar 
failures  in  administrative  practices  in 
the  procurements  of  the  Bomarc  and 
Atlas  systems. 

The  development  and  production  of  a 
new  weapons  system  represents  a  com- 
plete departure  from  procurement  meth- 
ods traditionally  used  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices, wherein  a  tank,  a  cannon,  a  rifle,  or 
a  uniform,  among  other  standard  items 
of  military  equipment,  are  purchased  in 
quantity  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turer, who  is  required  to  meet  specifica- 
tions of  quality  and  performance  in  a 
highly  competitive  marketplace. 

The  new  post  World  War  II  weapons 
with  their  advanced  electronic  searching, 
guidance  and  firing  systems,  new  exotic 
propellants  and  explosives,  and  new  con- 
ceptions in  aerodynamics  required  com- 
mensurate technical  skills.  However, 
during  this  period  the  armed  services 
did  not  have  these  skills  and  delegated 
to  the  contractors  not  only  research  and 
development  but  the  management  of 
these  systems. 

This  inability,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  the  subcommittee,  resulted 
in  some  wasteful  practices  and  excess 
profit  expenditures.  Due  to  the  inability 
of  the  Army's  procurement  officers  to 
manage  the  Nike  program,  the  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  procure  components 
of  the  system  separately  on  a  competi- 
tive and  economical  basis.  When  such 
break-out  was  accomplished  after  many 
years  of  discussion,  we  found  that  on 
one  item  alone— the  highway  trans- 
porters for  the  Nike  missile — the  cost 
dropped  from  $12,000  to  $5,300  per  unit 
under  competitive  bidding. 

Pyramiding  of  profits,  it  seems,  was  a 
general  practice  in  weapons  system  pro- 
curement. For  example,  the  Nike  sys- 
tem was  composed  of  four  major  sub- 
systems: Electronic,  aeronautical,  me- 
chanical, and  automotive.  The  prime 
contractor,  the  Western  Electric  Corp., 
produced  only  the  electronic  package. 
It  subcontracted  the  other  three  subsys- 
tems to  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp. 

However,  Western  Electric  levied  a 
profit  on  all  the  work  of  all  subcontrac- 
tors even  though  the  subsystems  were 
delivered  by  the  subcontractors  directly 
to  the  Army.  The  subcontractors  per- 
formed more  than  75  percent  of  the 
work  on  the  entire  system. 

The  total  in-house  effort  of  Western 
Electric  was  $399  million,  while  more 
than  $1  billion  was  either  subcontracted 
or  purchased.  Western  Electric,  how- 
ever, took  a  profit  of  $112.5  million, 
which  represents  a  profit  of  7.9  percent 
of  all  costs  in  the  program.  That  per- 
centage on  its  face  is  not  excessive  as 
related  to  the  cost.  When  this  profit  is 
measured,  however,  by  Western  Electric's 
own  effort,  what  it  actually  put  into  the 
performance  of  the  contract  the  profit 
becomes  31.3  percent.  That  the  sub- 
committee believes  to  be  excessive. 

In   similar   fashion   Douglas   Aircraft 
Co.,   who  was  a  major   subcontractor. 


performed  only  $103  million  of  the  tasks 
assigned  to  it  by  Western  Electric  Co. 
It  farmed  out  to  third  tier  subcontrac- 
tors $496  million  of  work  or  83  percent 
of  the  total.  However,  it  took  a  profit  of 
$46  million  computed  on  the  entire  task. 
Since  it  only  performed  17  percent  of  the 
contract,  its  profit,  as  related  to  its  own 
in-house  effort,  was  44.3  percent.  The 
subcommittee  believes  that  to  be  exces- 
sive. 

The  details  of  profit  pyramiding  m  all 
three  of  these  missile  programs  are  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee. 
As  a  remarkable  example,  however,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  conclusion  No.  27  in  the  report, 
concerning  contract  No.  1373  of  the  Nike 
procurement. 

Douglas  Aircraft  subcontracted  for  the 
manufacture     and     delivery     of     1.032 
launcher  loaders  for  the  missile  at  a 
price   of   $13.9   million.    This   contract 
with    Consolidated    Western    Steel    in- 
cluded    that     company's     profit.    The 
Douglas  firm  made  a  plastic  cover,  cost- 
ing about  $3  each,  for  the  1,032  launcher 
loaders,  which  resulted  in  a  total  effort 
for  Douglas  of  $3,361.    Yet  the  Douglas 
Corp.  took  a  profit  not  only  on  the  $3,361, 
but  it  also  took  a  profit  on  the  total  Con- 
solidated Western  costs  of  $13.9  million. 
For  a  sense.  Douglas  was  allowed  a  profit 
of  $1,211,771  for  making  $3,300  worth  of 
plastic  dust  covers.    The  subcommittee 
does  not  believe  such  profit  to  be  justified. 
In  the  Bomarc  program,  the  commit- 
tee found  inadequacies  on  the  part  of  the 
Air  Force  procurement  oflicials  who  not 
only  encouraged,  but  insisted  that  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  enter  into  an  incen- 
tive-type  contract   prematurely.     Both 
the  contractor  and  the  Government  rec- 
ognized that  there  was  insufficient  cost 
data  upon  which  to  base  estimates  of 
incentive  profits. 

It  was  natural  that  because  of  this  un- 
certainty the  company  wanted  and  the 
Air  Force  gave  them  infiated  target  costs. 
The  incentive  profits  were  then  based 
on  the  so-called  saving  computed  on  the 
exaggerated  target  costs.  The  Boeing 
Co.  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  the 
cost  data  and  suggested  a  cost  plus  fixed 
fee  contract.  Had  the  Government  en- 
tered into  the  contract  suggested  by  the 
company,  it  would  have  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment    a     considerable     amount     of 

money. 

Under  the  cost-saving  features  of  the 
incentive  contract  Boeing  was  paid  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  extra  profits  because 
of  these  cost  underruns.  However,  upon 
close  scrutiny  as  to  the  reasons  for  these 
underruns,  it  was  determined  that  the 
lion's  share  of  them  was  generated  by 
Boeing  subcontractors  and  did  not  result 
from  any  inherent  Boeing  efficiency. 
However,  Boeing  got  the  profit. 

The  underruns.  as  opposed  to  the  tar- 
get costs,  in  the  Bomarc  contracts  ran  to 
70  percent  on  one  contract,  56  percent  on 
another  contract,  and  35  percent  on  a 
third  contract. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  be- 
lieves that  the  profit  motive  is  the  better 
way  to  use  our  country's  industrial  might 
in  our  defense.  Our  detailed  study  of 
several  missile  systems,  however,  also 
shows  that  the  Government  faces  an 
ever-present  danger  of  profit  pyramiding 
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in  the  acquisition  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems as  long  as  present  procuremenl 
methods  are  utiUzed. 

The  subcommittee  has  found,  there- 
fore that  the  Government  needs  to  malc<! 
a  thorough  reexamination  of  the  weap- 
ons acquisitions  practices  now  in  general 
use  with  a  view  to  making  improvement* 
that  will  insure  proper  and  prudent  exf 
penditure  of  the  vast  sums  that  are  exf 
pended  by  the  Defense  Department,     i 
The  subcommittee  has  also  conclude 
that  traditional  methods  of  measunn 
profits  as  a  percentage  of  cost  or  as  a  rat 
of  return  on  investment  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  or  the  most  economic  _ii 
modern  missile  procurement.   New  meth  - 
ods  should  be  sought  which  will  provide 
profits  that  are  based  upon  effort.     Ii 
other  words,  profits  paid  for  procuremert 
of  major  weapons  systems  should  also 
reflect  the  work  that  ha5  actually  bee  a 
done  to  produce  the  new  weapon  and  nc  t 
be   based   solely   on   the  overall   dolUr 
amount  involved  in  the  contract. 

In   procurement   of   major   expensive 
weapons  systems  the  Government  should 
undertake  to  obtain  the  services  of  spe- 
cial units  of  top-level  negotiators  and  as- 
sistants  to   negotiate.     The   abiUty    of 
such  a  group  should  be  at  the  equivalent 
and  match  the  ability  of  the  contractors 
counterparts  across  a  bargaining  table. 
Mr    President,   our  hearings   further 
showed  that  waste  and  profit  pyramidiikg 
are  reduced  and  controlled  appreciably 
whenever  the  armed  services  manage  ;o 
procure  components  and  subsystems  3f 
major  weapons  systems  directly  from  t  le 
producing  source.    This  policy  of  brea  t- 
out  should  be  fostered  and   expanded 
whenever  possible. 

One  of  the  important  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  subcommittee  in  this 
report  is  that  the  President  appoint  a 
high-level  study  group  to  examme  tie 
Government's  procurement  practic  ;s, 
particularly  in  those  areas  in  winch  trte 
space  age,  with  its  advanced  technology 
and  its  tremendous  expenditures,  tas 
produced  new  problems  in  Government- 
industry  relationships. 

Mr  President,  this  report  has  been 
proved  by  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
who  participated  in  the  hearings:  how- 
ever Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis.  Repub- 
lican of  Nebraska,  and  Senator  Sam  J 
Ervin  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  hi  ive 
expressed  their  individual  views  wh  "^^ 
are  attached  hereto.  , 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individual  vie  ws. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  report  will  be  received,  and 
without  objection,  the  report  will  b( 
printed  as  requested  by  the  Senator  fijom 
Arkansas. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  JUDICI- 
ARY COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  AN- 
NUAL REPORTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  reports  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolutions  56  through  58.  and  Sen- 
ate Resolutions  61.  63.  65,  66.  and  68,  ol 
the  88th  Congress,  be  extended  to  May  1. 
1964.  This  request  concerns  annual  re- 
ports of  certain  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  have 

the  floor.    If  there  is  objection 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pro- 
pounded a  unanimous-consent  request. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object;  I  should  like  to  iri- 
form  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  heart  of  his  request  and 
would  ask  him  to  repeat  it  quickly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Subcommittee  reports 
under  various  resolutions  are  due  now, 
but  they  have  not  been  entirely  com- 
pleted The  request  is  for  an  extension 
of  time  only  until  May  1  for  filing  reports. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Talmadgk,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Walters  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  161)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  religion  in  the  United  States, 
mtroduced  by  Mr.  Simpson  (for  liimself 
and  other  Senators)  on  March  11,  1964. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1964— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  amendments  Nos.  458,  459, 
and  460,  which  I  submitted  to  Senate  bill 
2468,  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  on  March 
3,  1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    A    COM- 
MITTEE 


As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
District  of  Columbia ; 

Walter  N.  Tobrlner.  of  the  Dlstrlct^f 
lumbla.  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  '^'- 
of  Columbia;  and 

John    S.    Crocker,    for    appointment 
member  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
velopment  Land  Agency. 


be 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  FILE  A  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  re- 
ceive an  extension  of  time  until  June  30, 
1964,  to  file  a  report  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

The  report  to  which  I  refer  deals  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its 
relationships  with  BilUe  Sol  Estes.  The 
draft  of  the  report  was  delayed  because 
of  necessary  postponements  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Estes.  Estes  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  last  fall  and  a  re- 
port was  drafted  concerning  this  subject 
matter.  The  draft  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  committee  members  for  some 
time  now  but  they  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  deliberations. 

For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  filing  this  report 
be  extended  untU  June  30,  1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  2671.  TO  REDEFINE  THE 
SILVER  CONTENT  IN  SILVER 
COINS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Hearings  have 
been  scheduled  at  9:30  a.m..  Thursday, 
April  2,  on  S.  2671.  Senator  Metcalf's  bill 
to  change  the  content  of  silver  coins. 

Two  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tors Bible  and  Cannon,  will  not  be  able 
to  testify  Thursday  because  of  important 
commitments  in  their  State.  They  have 
asked  instead  for  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  the  bill  Wednesday  morning. 

In  accordance  with  their  request,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
meet  at  10  a.m..  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  1,  in  order  to  hear  Senators  Bible 
and  Cannon. 

The  other  witnesses,  including  Senator 
Metcalf.  who  introduced  the  bill.  Sena- 
tor Mansfield,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  public  witnesses  will  be  heard  on 
Thursday,  AprU  2,  at  9:30  a.m.  The 
hearings  wUl  be  held  in  Room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


of 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  RELI- 
GION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  March  11  and  20,  1964.  the 
names   of    Mr.    Jordan   of    Idaho.    Mr. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  a 
correction.  I  am  advised  that  it  has  been 
broadcast  to  the  world  that  my  colleague, 
the  senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1.  cannot  be  ready  to  state  the  facts. 
Rather  than  state  the  facts  myself.  I 
have  called  my  colleague  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  disclose  to  the  Senate  that  he 
is  ready  to  speak.  He  will  be  here  very 
shortly.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
statements  which  have  been  advertised, 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  ready,  are 
not  the  facts. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Montana  still 
has  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Very  well. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yielded  to  me. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  cannot  farm  out 

all  the  time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  still 
has  approximately  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Ml".  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  New  York  will 

state  it.  ,     .         , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Chair  just  spoke 
about  recognition  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  the  majority  leader  and  the  acting 
majority  leader.  Does  that  include  the 
acting  majority  leader,  even  though  he 
is  the  Senator  in  charge  of  a  bill  before 
the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  already  ruled  on 
that  question,  and  has  held  that  on  rou- 
tine business  of  the  Senate  the  person 
who  occupies  the  position  of  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader  will  be  rec- 
ognized. If  there  is  general  debate,  of 
course  the  Senator  who  is  a  team  captain 
takes  his  own  chances  of  recognition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  talking  about  the 
senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.     The    Senator    in    charge    of    a 

bill ,      ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.     The  Senator  in  charge 

of  a  bill  Is  only  the  majority  manager. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill 
both  addressed  the  Chair  for  recognition 
for  the  purpose  of  making  opening  state- 
ments. Both  the  Senator  in  charge  of  a 
bill  and  a  Senator  in  opposition  must  ad- 
dress the  Chair  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  clearly  that  what  has 
happened  today  is  a  complete  breakdown 
of  the  lumbering  cart  of  the  so-called  de- 
bate by  the  advocates  of  the  pending  bill. 

At  page  6470  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  26,  1964.  appears  the 
announcement  of  the  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  last  Thursday.    I  read: 

starting  on  Monday.  March  30,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  civil  rights  bill  will  attempt  to 
open  the  debate  and  place  before  the  Senate 
and  the  public  the  arguments  In  behalf  of 
the  11  titles  of  the  civil  rights  bUl.  It  will  be 
my  Intention  on  Monday,  when  I  can  gain 
recognition  by  the  Chair,  to  open  the  debate 
for  the  proponents  or  supporters  of  the  bill, 
the  pending  business,  H.R.  7152.  That  will 
be  followed  by  addresses  by  our  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  We  shall 
attempt  to  alternate  the  speeches  on  each  of 
the  titles.  There  will  be  several  speakers 
on  each  title,  after  a  general  presentation  has 
been  made  relating  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  also  like  to 
direct  attention  to  page  6528  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  yesterday,  March 
30,  1964.  The  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  said: 

As  we  have  previously  announced,  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  supporting  HJl.  7152  has 
determined  to  present  the  affirmative  case 
for  civil  rights  legislation  In  general,  and 
the  pending  bill  In  particular.     The  dlstln- 
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gulshed  Senator  from  Callforna.  Mr.  Ktjchel, 
and  I  Intend,  as  I  have  Indicated,  to  make  a 
comprehensive  presentation  on  HH.  7152 
today.  We  Intend  to  analyze  the  bill  title 
by  title,  setting  forth  the  need,  explaining 
the  substantive  provisions,  responding  to 
arguments  which  have  already  been  raised 
m  opposition,  and.  In  general,  initiating  the 
debate  on  HR.  7152  Itself  In  a  thoroughly 
constructive  fashion. 


Then  follows  this  language: 

On  subsequent  days  the  bipartisan  team 
of  captains  assigned  to  each  title  of  the  bill 
will  lead  additional  discussions  on  each  title. 

These  captains  Include:  Senator  Hart  and 
Senator  Kiating  on  title  I— voting  rights; 
Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator  Hruska  on 
title  II — public  accommodations;  Senator 
Morse  and  Senator  jAvrrs  on  title  III — pub- 
lic facilities  and  Attorney  General's  powers; 
Senator  Douglas  and  Senator  Cooper  on  title 
IV — school  desegregation;  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri  and  Senator  Scott  on  title  V — Civil 
Rights  Commission;  Senator  Pastore  and 
Sentor  Cotton  on  title  VI— federally  as- 
sisted programs;  Senator  Clark  and  Senator 
Case  on  title  VII— equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity; and  Senator  Dodd  for  the  Democrats 
on  titles  VIII  and  XI— voting  surveys  appeal 
of  remands,  community  relations  service,  and 
miscellaneous  Items. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  that  insertion.  Now 
if  I  may  hurry  along:  On  Friday  last,  at 
my  direction,  my  legislative  assistant 
contacted  the  office  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], who  is  in  charge  of  the  advocacy 
of  this  bill,  to  request  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  on  Monday,  as  had  previously 
been  scheduled  by  the  leaders  on  my 
side  of  the  issue,  since  that  would  be  the 
only  opportunity  I  would  have  to  make 
my  speech  during  the  present  week. 

My  assistant  was  informed  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  speak 
first  on  Monday,  that  he  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KiTCHEL],  that  the  Senator  from 
California  would  be  followed  by  other 
advocates  of  the  measure  and  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  to  consume  all  the 
time  of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  Tuesday, 
and  probably  Wednesday— and.  there- 
fore, the  Senator  from  Florida  could  not 
expect  to  make  his  speech  by  Monday. 

Whereupon,  I  attempted  to  call  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  was  told 
by  his  office  that  he  could  not  be  reached. 
So,  learning  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota was  incommunicado.  I  then  called 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 

Montana 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
additional  time,  in  view  of  the  interrup- 
tion. I  will  be  through  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  majority  leader 
then  gave  me  the  same  information,  and 
said  that  if  I  returned  he  would  try  to 
find  time  for  me  on  Monday.  I  came 
back  on  Monday.  I  was  on  the  floor 
mosttjf  the  day  yesterday.  I  listened  to 
the  distinguished  declamations  of  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  and  California, 


who  did  not  permit  any  colloquies  and 
who  did  not  engage  in  any  debate  on  this 

subject.  ^  J  *^.  , 

By  the  time  they  had  concluded  their 
remarks  it  was  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
or  later. 

Then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  I  thought,  was 
entitled  to  priority  in  telling  the  Senate 
and  the  country  about  the  distress  that 
had  been  visited  upon  his  State.  I  re- 
linquished my  right  to  be  heard  in  what 
would  have  become  the  wee,  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  if  I  had  spoken. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
announcement  on  the  ticker  today,  that 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  have  asked  for 
the  right  to  reply  to  the  distinguished 
declamations  yesterday  by  our  friends 
from  Minnesota  and  California,  is,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  not  in  accord  with  the 
facts.  I  certainly  have  made  no  such 
request  nor  do  I  know  of  anyone  who 
has. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  The  fact  is  that  the  civil 
rights  cart  has  broken  down.  The  pro- 
gram, as  it  was  outlined  and  planned, 
and  announced,  Mr.  President,  has 
proved  to  be  one  based  on  visions,  and 
not  upon  reaUties.  There  has  not  been 
the  slightest  debate  as  yet  upon  the 
question  of  support  for  the  bill,  because 
both  distinguished  Senators  who  spoke 
yesterday  did  not  yield  and  declined  to 
enter  into  any  debate  on  the  question  at 
all.  I  ask.  Where  are  their  speakers 
today? 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  refresh  the 
Sentor's  recollection  by  asking  him 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  he  came  to 
my  desk  yesterday  and  told  me  that  he 
intended  to  speak,  but  would  not  seek 
recognition  until  I  had  concluded. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

By  the  time  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia had  obtained  the  floor,  the  sun  was 
already  setting,  because  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  had  consumed  between  3  and 
4  hours. 

By  the  time  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia had  concluded  his  remarks,  the 
sun  had  already  set.  The  Senators 
neither  debated  the  bill  nor  yielded  for 
any  colloquy  at  any  time.  No  questions 
have  been  propounded  based  on  the  able 
presentations  of  the  Senators  from  Min- 
nesota and  California.  Their  presenta- 
tions were  evidently  drawn  in  a  scholarly 
manner,  but  they  were  not  debate;  they 
were  declamations  and  opinions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  ask  me  any  questions,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  answer  them.  The  Senator  told 
me  yesterday  that  he  intended  to  speak 
yesterday.  He  did  not  speak  yesterday. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  came  to  speak  yesterday.  He 
was  very  sorry  that  he  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak.  He  has  no  apol- 
ogies to  make  for  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  on  the  great  tragedy  that 
has  occurred  there  and,  the  great  emer- 
gency that  exists  there.  The  Senate 
should  have  had  the  facts  firsthand. 
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Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chsir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <l*Ir. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized.  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President!  I 
shall  take  only  a  moment  to  set  the 
record  straight.  ^     „       J 

First  The  Senator  from  Florida  con- 
tacted my  office.  He  contacted  the  nla- 
jority  leader.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota told  the  distinguished  serilor 
Senator  from  Florida  that  he  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  try  to  do  eveijthlng 
he  could,  in  terms  of  limiting  the  debate, 
to     accommodate     the     Senator     fijom 

Florida.  .1 

I  said  we  would  not  accept  questions 
or  yield  for  interruptions  during  0ur 
presentations,  because  we  had  long  pres- 
entations to  make  and  did  not  want}  to 
take  undue  time  in  delivering  them  I 
said  we  were  prepared  at  the  proper  time 
to  debate  our  presentations. 

Late  vesterday  I  was  told  that  tne 
Senator'from  Florida  did  not  inten^to 
speak  after  arrangements  had  been 
made 'for  him  to  speak  in  the  even  ng 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  transact 
business.  Therefore,  I  wish  the  REdoRD 
to  be  perfectly  clear  in  that  respedt. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BArt- 
LETT]  came  to  the  Chamber  in  the  after- 
noon and  asked  that  he  might  be  hekrd. 
I  said  to  him.  "II  you  can  obtam  recog- 
nition, you  can  be  heard,  but  the  fact 
is  the  Senator  from  Florida  seek^  to 
spes*  because  he  has  commitmentfe  m 
his   State.    We  want   to  accommodate 

him."  „    i 

With  reference  to  Thursday  s  REdoRD, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Record  of  Thurs- 
day or  any  day  last  week  to  Indicate  that 
we  said  that  on  Tuesday  the  proponlents 
of  the  bill  intended  to  have  particular 
speakers  address  the  Senate  on  the^ill. 
The  proponents  are  prepared  to  d^ate 
the  bill.  We  laid  down  the  afflrmiUve 
case  yesterday,  in  general,  for  the  bill. 
When  an  affirmative  case  is  laid  d<)wn. 
an    affirmation   of   one's   argumentjs   is 

made.  .    i    ^ 

We  are  prepared  today  for  our  friends 
of  the  opposition  to  challenge  whajt  we 
said  yesterday.  That  is  the  purpoie  of 
debate.  They  can  consume  the  v^hole 
day.  and  the  whole  night,  if  they  i^ish, 
without  interruption.  That  is  ;heir 
privilege. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  [rom 
Georgia  said  we  had  stated  that  on  sub- 
sequent days  other  speakers  in  favjr  of 
the  bill  would  be  heard,  I  am  suie  he 
understood  that  "subsequent  days"  is  not 
limited  to  Tuesday.  That  statement 
could  refer  to  Wednesday  or  to  Friday. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  proponerts  of 
the  bill  must  telegraph  every  so-called 
maneuver  to  their  friends. 

We  are  prepared  to  debate  each  title, 
not  only  by  title,  and  in  the  order  c  f  the 
titles,  but  we  are  ready  to  mix  them  up. 
and  play  a  game  of  scramble  or  scriibble. 
We  are  ready  to  debate  title  VI.  tit^e  IV, 
title  n.  or  any  other  title,  when  Senators 
are  ready  to  debate  it.  We  will  lay  down 
our  case  on  this  side  when  we  can  dbtain 
the  floor.  As  the  previous  Preiiding 
Officer  has  said,  the  Chair  will  recc^gnize 
the  Senator  who  first  addresse*  the 
Chair. 


I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  no  Senator 
has  been  denied  any  rights.  I  am  quite 
interested  to  note  how  our  friends  of  the 
opposition  say  that  the  wagon  or  cart  has 
broken  down.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
happened.  The  only  conclusion  I  see  is 
that  the  opposition  is  not  prepared  to 
oppose.  The  opposition  is  attempting  to 
defeat  the  bill.  The  bill  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  almost  3  weeks.  I  believe 
that  is  about  enough  time  in  which  to 
discuss  most  aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  other  Sen- 
ators have  yielded.  When  we  come  to 
discuss  the  various  titles  of  the  bill,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  yield  also.  We  are 
prepared  to  give  our  southern  friends  as 
much  time  as  we  had  yesterday,  and 

more. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  only  common 
courtesy  that  we  give  Senators  who  op- 
pose us  an  opportunity  to  reply,  partic- 
ularly since  we  insisted  that  we  would 
not  yield  for  questions  or  interruption 
during  the  main  presentation. 

I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  taking 
3  hours  and  12  minutes  to  discuss  a  far- 
reaching  and  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  shall  keep  track  of  the  debate 
minute  by  minute  and  hour  by  hour,  and 
record  the  time  used  by  Senators  who  are 
for  the  bill,  and  by  Senators  who  are 
against  the  bill.  I  believe  that  in  due 
time  the  Record  will  show  that  the  op- 
ponents will  have  used  a  very  generous 

portion  of  the  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,  the 
Senator   mentioned   the   Senator   from 
Florida  by  name.   Will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  thinks  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  guilty  of  anything  other 
than  courtesy  in  allowing  his  time  to  go 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
exhausting  trip,  so  that  he  might  report 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country  the  terrible  facts 
concerning  the  disaster  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  always  courteous.  I  am  glad 
he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
With  all  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  speaking  later.  He  asked  to  be 
heard.  I  was  in  favor  of  his  speaking 
yesterday.  I  should  like  to  hear  him 
speak  today.  If  he  was  ready  to  speak 
yesterday,  I  am  sure  he  is  able  to  speak 
today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  ready  to  speak 
at  any  time  yesterday,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  However,  today  does  not  happen 
to  be  my  time  to  speak. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry. 
I  noticed  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  was  not  present 
during  the  speech  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  not  so. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.   The  Record  will  show 
that  by  virtue  of  his  participation  in 


the  proceedings  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  remained  in  the  Chamber  until 
the  late  hours  of  the  evening  in  order 
to  hear  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
give  a  vivid  and  moving  account  of  what 
he  saw  in  his  distressed  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  with 
due  respect  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  that  I  did  participate  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening] 
in  the  proceedings  earlier  in  the  day.  I 
did  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  I 
was  present.  I  heard  much  of  the  speech 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
was  present  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  took  the  floor.  I  was  pres- 
ent in  the  Senate  until  late,  and  I  was  at 
my  desk  until  after  midnight.  I  take  a 
back  seat  to  no  one  in  terms  of  my  pres- 
ence in  the  Chamber  or  in  the  office. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  may  seem  unim- 
portant, but  It  Is  in  fact  very  important. 
There  is  a  widespread  estimate  that  the 
debate  on  the  bill  will  require  4  weeks, 
6  weeks,  or  months.    This  is  not  a  time- 
table chosen  by  the  proponents.     It  is 
the  duty  of  the  proponents  to  press  for- 
ward with  all  deliberate  speed  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  a  famous  and  perti- 
nent case.    I  have  great  confidence  that 
we  will  fulfill  that  obligation.     I  hope 
very  much  that  that  duty  will  be  per- 
formed on  both  sides.    I  hope  that  when 
the  subject  has  been  explored,  as  in  my 
judgment  It  will  have  been  within  not 
more  than  2  to  3  weeks,  the  Senate  will 
go  forward  to  a  conclusion  of  the  debate 
by  means  of  a  vote,  as  constitutionally 
it  should. 

Estimates  as  to  the  length  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  are  an  indication  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
debate  must  drag  on  and  on  and  on. 
That  is  not  so,  Mr.  President.  It  can  be 
terminated  whenever  both  sides  are 
willing  to  terminate  it  and  have  made 
their  arguments. 

There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  opponents  not  to  yield  to  certain 
Senators  because  they  desired  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  the  Record.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  that,  any  more  than 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  our  side 
doing  it.  When  I  am  "at  bat,"  as  the 
saying  goes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  for 
any  debate  or  argument.  I  always  have 
been  and  I  always  will.  However,  we 
should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
debate  must  take  weeks  and  months.  It 
does  not  have  to  take  that  long.  All 
the  arguments  have  been  legitimately 
made  already.  They  have  been  remade. 
The  procedural  problem  can  be  handled 
by  cloture. 

No  one  is  enforcing  a  timetable  whlcn 
requires  the  debate  to  take  so  many 
weeks  or  months.  If  there  were  a  time- 
table in  force,  it  would  be  speedily  clear 
as  to  which  side  was  consuming  more 
time  on  the  bill.  However,  we  cannot 
take   it  for   granted. 

I  support  the  statements  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
California  that  we  shall  proceed  to  make 
our  case  when  we  can  obtain  recognition. 
We  are  not  setting  a  timetable  for  any- 
one else  but  ourselves.  We  shaU  proceed 
in  that  way. 


196J^ 

THE  ALASKA  DISASTER:  ITS  EX- 
TENT IS  NOT  YET  FULLY  APPRE- 
CIATED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska  gather 
themselves  together  to  assess  the  great 
and  almost  unbelievable  loss  which  they 
suffered  through  tlie  destructive  forces 
of  both  earthquake  and  tidal  waves  last 
Good  Friday,  the  excellent  coverage  of 
events  by  the  newsmen  on  the  scene  and 
those  who  flew  into  the  areas  affected 
reveals  in  detail  what  transpired  on  that 

fateful  day.  ^       .       , 

These  news  stories  record  not  only 
what  transpired,  but  also  the  many  hu- 
man Interest  stories  of  individual  acts 
of  courage  and  the  details  of  the  indi- 
vidual tragedies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  estimate  of  prop- 
erty damage  in  Alaska,  tentatively  fore- 
cast by  Mr.  Edward  McDermott,  the  able 
and  dedicated  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  of  between  $350 
and  $500  million  is  on  the  conservative 
side.  For  increasingly  the  unprece- 
dented extent  of  the  disaster  becomes 
more  and  more  evident.  It  Is  not  yet 
fully  appreciated.  It  is  clear  that  a  mas- 
sive rehabilitation  effort  in  Alaska  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  Nation  will  be  needed. 
In  the  days  and  months  and  years 
ahead  as  Alaska  recovers,  rebuilds,  and 
forges  ahead,  these  stories  will  remain 
as  a  sobering  reminder  of  how  great  the 
unleased  ravages  of  nature  can  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1964] 
Text  of  Pentagon  Briefing  on  Quake 
(Washington,  March  28. — Following  is  the 
text  of  a  briefing  by  Arthur  Sylvester.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs, 
and  paraphrases  of  messages  received  by  the 
Defense  Department  from  Alaska  dxirlng  the 
day:) 

An  earthquake  charted  at  6  north  46.5 
west,  which  Is  approximately  20  miles  west  of 
Montague  Island,  occurred  about  5:30  or  5:33 
Alaska  time,  or  10:30  p.m.  Washington  time. 
It  caused  extensive  damage  in  southern 
Alaska  and  tidal  waves. 

The  major  earthquake,  which  has  a  mag- 
nitude of  8.5,  has  been  followed  by  numerous 
minor  tremors.  They  were  occurring  at 
8  a.m.,  District  of  Columbia  time. 

The  Alaskan  communities  of  Anchorage, 
Seward.  Valdez,  Cordova,  Kodlak,  and  Kenal 
have  received  major  damage. 

There  are  apptirently  some  casualties  In 
these  communities,  but  the  local  clvU  au- 
thorities have  not  been  able  to  determine 
estimated  ntimbers  at  this  time.  There  are 
presently  no  known  military  casualties. 

The  following  are  summaries  of  confirmed 
damage  reports  that  have  been  received: 

Anchorage  International  Airport  control 
tower  was  destroyed,  and  FAA  facilities  are 
Inoperative.  At  the  present  time,  only  3,000 
feet  of  runway  Is  usable. 

In  Anchorage,  nxmaerous  major  buildings 
have  been  extensively  damaged  and  homes 
destroyed.  Fuel  tanks  In  the  port  area  have 
been  ruptured  and  fires  started  In  the  rail- 
yards. 

The  business  district  of  Kodlak  has  been 
washed  away  by  the  tidal  wave.  However, 
warning  was  given  In  sufficient  time  to  allow 
evacuation  out  of  danger  areas. 
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Incomplete  reports  from  Valdez  and  Sew- 
ard indicated  major  tidal  wave  damage  and 
resultant  fires. 

ALL  AVAILABLE  ASSISTANCE 

The  Alaskan  Command  Is  giving  all  avail- 
able assistance  to  the  stricken  communities 
and  win  continue  this  aid  as  long  as  required 
to  protect  lives  and  property,  and  help  them 
recover  from  this  calamity. 

Some  examples  of  this  assistance  are 
troops  and  material  support  which  we  have 
provided  to  Anchorage  and  have  attempted 
to  get  into  the  Seward  area.  Unfortunately, 
fissures  In  the  road  have  stopped  otir  troops 
transporting  to  the  Seward  area.  We  will 
probably  have  to  airlift  them  In  at  daylight. 
A  combination  helicopter  and  C-23-C-30 
airlift  has  been  directed  to  provide  troop  and 
material  support  to  Valdez  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks.  We  presently  have  200  feet 
and  a  half-mUe  visibility  here. 

The  barracks  of  Elmendorf  APB  have  been 
made  available  to  shelter  civilians.  The 
Alaskan  Command  headquarters  will  con- 
tinue on  a  24-hour  operation  during  the 
present  emergency  to  direct  military  sup- 
port and  assist  In  operations. 

The  Elmendorf  APB,  Fort  Richardson,  and 
Wlldwood  Station  have  been  damaged.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  Is  currently  being  sur- 
veyed. However,  the  Alaskan  Command  is 
operational  and  capable  of  carrying  out  all 
assigned  missions. 

The  preliminary  damage  BVirvey  of  Elmen- 
dorf AFB  and  Fort  Richardson  reveal  the 
following:  The  Elmendorf  hospital  Is  severely 
damaged  and  the  patients  were  evacuated. 
Some  damage  to  aircraft,  but  we  remain  fully 
capable  of  performing  our  air  defense  mis- 
sion. 

The  control  tower  at  Elmendorf  was 
severely  damaged  and  Is  unusable,  but  the 
airfield  remains  operational.  Both  Installa- 
tions have  suffered  moderate  to  severe  dam- 
age to  utilities  and  power  has  not  yet  been 
fully  restored  to  either. 


ADDITIONAL    TREMOHS 

Additional  tremors  are  causing  further 
damage. 

Communications — the  majority  of  the 
long-line  voice  communications  has  been  re- 
stored. Essential  circuits  to  air  defense  ac- 
tivities are  operational.  Difficulties  encoun- 
tered are  confined  to  local  areas  In  most  In- 

Teletype  facilities  will  continue  to  be 
severely  limited  until  the  technical  control, 
and  major  teletype  relay  facilities  at  Elmen- 
dorf are  restored. 

There  are  no  known  military  casualties, 
and  none  have  been  reported  by  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  and  dispensaries.  However, 
a  considerable  number  of  our  personnel  live 
In  the  stricken  communities,  and  our  reports 
are  Incomplete. 

An  aircraft  was  sent  from  Elelson  AFB  to 
Juneau  to  bring  doctors  and  nvirses  to  the 
Anchorage  area.  The  airplane  was  unable 
to  land  because  of  the  weather  being  below 
minimum  and  returned  to  Elelson.  They 
will  try  again  as  soon  as  the  weather  breaks. 
Six  36-bed  mobile  hospital  units  are  to  be 
sent  to  assist  the  commands.  At  daylight, 
March  28,  with  weather  permitting,  aerial, 
visual,  and  photographic  reconnaissance  wUl 
be  made  of  southern  Alaska  to  fill  In  the  In- 
complete reports  that  have  been  received. 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves,  military 
commander  of  Alaska,  also  stated  that  the 
military  Is  cooperating  with  the  ClvU  Defense 
and  other  State  and  local  officials  In  pro- 
viding assistance,  emergency  equipment, 
emergency  housing,  water,  and  other  needed 
Items. 

By   telephone   from    Alaska   Command,    7 

Tlie  Alaskan  Command  still  maintains  Its 
full  capability  to  carry  out  Its  assigned  mis- 
sion—defense of  Alaska^-desplte  some  dam- 
age to  buildings  and  equipment. 


General  Reeves  also  stated  that  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Is  cooperating  with  clvU 
defense  and  other  State  and  local  officials  In 
providing  assistance,  emergency  equipment, 
emergency  housing,  water,  and  other  needed 
items. 

Alaskan   earthquake   situation  report  No. 

1 — 9  a.m. 

General  Reeves  reported  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  earthquake  has  caused 
damage  to  communications,  loss  of  power  and 
lights,  and  breaks  In  gas  mains  In  the  Elmen- 
dorf-Port  Richardson  area.  There  have  been 
no  confirmed  reports  of  casualties  to  military 
personnel  or  their  dependents. 

There  has  been  no  disruption  of  the  early 
warning  air  defense  communications  system. 
The  mayor  of  Anchorage  has  reported  heavy 
damage  to  the  city  with  no  communications 
in  service.  General  Reeves  Is  sending  Army 
troops  from  Port  Richardson  to  Anchorage 
to  assist  the  civil  authorities. 

Wlldwood  at  Kenal  reports  no  water,  heat, 
or  power. 

The  city  of  Glenallen  Is  also  without  power. 
Damage  at  Port  Wainwrlght  Is  light. 
Personnel  on  Kodlak  have  been  evacuated. 
He  reported  the  city  of  Valdez  was  heavily 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  and  was  hit  by 
the  tidal  wave. 

Seward  was  reported  on  fire  and  had  no 
power  or  light. 

A  KC-135  airplane  has  been  dispatched 
from  Elelson  to  Juneau  to  pick  up  the  Gov- 
ernor and  doctors  for  transport  to  Elmendorf 
AFB.   which   Is  near   Anchorage. 

In  addition,  the  Army  has  reported  that 
5  doctors,  2  anesthetists,  10  nurses,  and  20 
medical  corpsmen  at  Fort  Lewis  have  been 
alerted  for  movement  to  Alaska. 

Statement,  11  ajn.:  The  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand is  sending  a  lOO-bed  casualty  staging 
unit  (hospital),  two  36-bed  Infirmaries,  and 
162  doctors,  nxrrses.  and  medical  technicians 
plus   medical    supplies   to   Elmendorf    AFB, 

EUght  C-130  transport  aircraft  from  Pope 
AFB,  N.C.,  are  airlifting  the  mercy  mission. 
The  medical  equipment  and  personnel  are  be- 
ing lifted  from  Shaw  AFB.  Sumter,  S.C.,  Sey- 
mour-Johnson AFB,  Cjtoldsboro,  N.C..  and 
Pope  AFB. 

Dictated  from  Pat  Frank,  civil  defense — 
11:30  a.m.: 

Message  from  Robert  Rlsley  at  Elmendorf 
AFB,  civil  defense  warning  officer  of  the 
Alaska  area: 

Evacuees  are  starting  to  return  to  Anchor- 
age. Number  of  missing  Is  unknown  until 
the  Turnagan  residential  area  Is  explored. 
This  has  started.     It  Is  now  daylight. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  of  private  and 
public  property  damage.  Civil  defense  Is  dis- 
persing emergency  equipment  to  all  areas. 
Includes  emergency  power,  medical  supplies, 
emergency  hospital  equipment,  and  providing 
the  emergency  water  supply  by  means  of  a 
tank  truck  fleet. 

Sanitation  personnel  on  the  job  requested 
additional  sanitation  people  from  Juneau. 
There  is  no  hysteria. 

Statement  at  noon:  A  medical  team  from 
the  staff  of  Madlgan  Army  Hospital,  Fort 
Lewis,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Is  standing  by  at  Mc- 
Cord  AFB  for  dispatch  to  Alaska.  The  Army 
team  consists  of  5  surgeons,  2  anesthetists,  10 
nurses,  and  20  Army  aldmen. 

There  are  approximately  16,000  Army  de- 
pendents stationed  In  Alaska,  and  about 
12,000  Army  troops. 

Major  troop  units  In  Alaska  are  two  In- 
fantry brigades,  two  air  defense  battalions, 
and  other  support  units.  The  troops  are 
generally  located  In  two  areas: 

At  Fort  Wainwrlght,  near  Fairbanks,  is  the 
171st  Infantry  Brigade  (2.200)  consisting  of 
two  Infantry  battalions  and  one  artillery 
battalion.  The  2d  Battalion,  562  Artillery. 
Air  Defense  (sllghUy  over  600)  Is  also  In  the 
Wainwrlght  area. 
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At  Fort  Richardson   Is  headquarter 
Army.  Alaska.     Also  on  this  Installation 
cated   near   Anchorage,   is  the  72d 
Brigade    (about    2.200)     with    t'^o 
battalions   and   one   artillery   baUa lion 
likewise   has  an  air  defense  battalion- 
Battalion,  43d  Artillery  (slightly  over 

At  both  installations  there  are  also 
leal,  quartermaster,  signal,  engineer 
other  support  units. 

The  Commanding  General  of  U.S. 
Alaska,  is  MaJ.  Gen.  Ned  D.  Moore,  of  ' 
Center,  Iowa. 

Army  aircraft   are  now  aloft  to 
damage  assessment. 

SUtement   at  2:30:    There   has 
fatality  reported  at  St.  Ellas.     This 
military  fatality.    There  are  no  other 
fatalities  to  military  personnel  at  this 
Some  31  aircraft  at  Elmendorf  AFB 
suffered  damage,  mostly  minor    from 
debris    in    hangars   or    from    bein? 
against  one  another  by  the  tremors, 
of  these  aircraft  were  destroyed  and 
pear  repairable. 

Message  received  at  4  p.m.:    A  rescue 
blnatlon   toward   Valdez   was    prev^^nt 
weather  conditions.     As  weather  c 
dictate  that  attempt  wiU  be  resumwl. 
racks  at  Elmendorf  have  been  made 
able  to  shelter  civilians  as  required. 
Elmendorf  and   Fort  Richardson  have 
fered  moderate  to  severe  damage  to  uV 
and  power  has  not  been  fully  restored 
Weather  at  Anchorage  30  degrees  ov 
with  6  miles  visibility  in  light  fog  ar 
forecast  calls  for  slight  improvement 

the  day.  .    _. 

C-135  has  departed  Travis  Air  Force 
Calif    for  Elmendorf  with  Red  Cross  w^ 
and  blood.    Another  C-135  jet  transport 
McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Wash.,  also 
for    the    area    with    35    medical    ' 
aboard.     A   C-124  prop  plane  has        - 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City, 
portable  control  tower  for  use  In  the  at, 
age  area. 

6   pjn.  statement:     The  Defense 
ment  would  like  to  reaffirm  the 
ing  policy  that  the  next  of  kin  of 
personnel  are  notified  as  soon  as  n( 
the  event  of  Injury  or  casualties 
their  kin. 

It   has   been   reported   from    the 
Command  that  there  has  been  only  on« 
tary  fatality  due  to  the  earthquake  .hP* 
one  seriously  Injured.     The  next  of 
those  personnel  are  being  notified. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  next  of 
send  telegrams  or  make  expensive  Ic 
tance  phone  calls  to  the  military  depa 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  to  a 
the  status  of  military  personnel  in  thr 
kan  area.     Notiflcations  to  next  of  ki 
made  by  the  most  expeditious  means 
required.  
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar 
Red  CROSS  Speeds  Help  to  Alaskans 

ERS  AND  StTPPLIES  SENT  TO  DISASTER 


b€en 


Washington,    March    28. — ^The 
Red  Cross  has  dispatched  27  disaster 
from  throughout  the  country  and  er 
kits  to  aid  the  Alaska  earthquake  v 
spokesman  said  today. 

The  organization  went  into  action 
ately  after  receiving  a  call  from  a  F 
fleldworker  shortly  after  the  quake 
Since  then,  communications  have  b 
tually  nonexistent,  with  only  mllita^ 
available. 

Six  workers  from  San  Francisco. 
St.   Louis.    3    from   Cincinnati,    and 
Washington,  including  Vice  President 
F.  Shea,  who  was  accompanying  a  g 
Government  officials,  were  on  the  wa|r 
disaster  scene. 

The  first  shipment  of  relief  suppl 
slsted  of  2.000  family  comfort  kits.  - 


March  SI 


elude    such    Items    as    razors,    toothbrushes, 
toothpaste,  combs,  and  other  necessities. 

In  addition,  the  Red  Cross  president  Al- 
fred Gruenther.  wired  Gov.  WUliam  A.  Egan 
pledging  the  full  resources  of  the  organlza- 

°A  spokesman  said  that,  as  soon  as  word  was 
received  from  Anchorage,  the  national  head- 
quarters called  the  Red  Cross  in  Hawaii, 
where  a  tidal  wave  was  feared.  The  Hawai  an 
authorities  had  already  taken  action,  setting 
UP  47  overnight  shelters  on  the  Islands. 

In  an  allied  development.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture OrviUe  L.  Freeman  announced  that 
all  Federal  stocks  of  food  In  Alaska  were 
being   placed   at   the    disposal    of    Governor 

^^e'  also  announced  that  the  Air  Force 
would  airlift  additional  food  supplies  from 
the  State  of  Washington  and  other  west  coast 
areas,  if  needed.  .i     u 

The  food  supplies  normally  used  in  Alaska 
for  the  school  lunch  program  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Anchorage 
area  Mr  Freeman  said.  He  noted  that  the 
progi-am  had  been  heavily  stocked  recently. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  30. 
19641 
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It  may  be  many  days  before  the  full  extent 
of  the  earthquake  disaster  In  Alaska  is 
known.  But  the  help  Alaska  needs  cant 
wait  for  exact  statistics. 

The  Federal  Goveriunenfs  agencies,  in- 
cluding military  forces,  speedily  went  to  the 
rescue  after  news  of  the  earthquake.  Red 
Cross  services  were  equally  prompt.  This 
assistance  is  being  augmented  rapidly. 

But  the  backup  effort  for  all  this  relief 
activity  ultimately  must  come  from  the  usual 
source,  the  American  people. 

The  most  useful  assistance  the  public  can 
provide  Is  money— In  the  form  of  cash  dona- 
tions to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Red  Cross  doesn't  want  clothing,  food, 
or  other  materials.  Both  this  organization 
and  Government  agencies  have  such  supplies 
on  hand  and  more  will  be  poured  in  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  transported. 

Money  is  the  answer.  If  you  already  have 
made  a  regular  contribution  to  the  Red 
Cross,  give  again— whatever  you  can  afford. 
Give  it  to  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter, 
earmarked  "for  earthquake  relief."  if  you 
wish  The  Red  Cross  also  Is  in  action  in 
Crescent  City.  Calif.,  and  other  coastal  areas 
hit  by  tidal  waves.  You  can  be  sure  your 
donations  will  be  used  for  the  victims  of 
Friday's  disaster,  wherever  they  are— because 
a  massive  Job  of  rebuilding  and  rehabilita- 
tion is  obvious. 

You  can't  personally  go  to  Alaska  to  lend 
a  hand  You  can't  organize  your  own  relief 
expedition.  Taking  up  food  or  clothing  col- 
lections would  be  impractical  and  wasteful. 
But  you  can  make  all  of  these  things  pos- 
sible, promptly  and  efBclently.  by  giving 
from  your  pockets. 

Thousands  of  fellow  Americans  are  in 
trouble.  Their  best  source  of  help  is  the 
Americans  who  have  been  lucky  enough  not 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  this  catastrophe. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Mar.  30. 
1964] 

Take  New  Quake  in  Stride:   Alaskans 
Rebuilding 

Anchorage,  Alaska.  March  30.— Pioneer- 
spirited  Alaskans,  undaunted  by  still  another 
damaging  earthquake,  today  began  rebuild- 
ing shattered  towns  and  cities,  searched  for 
more  victims  of  Friday's  quake  and  braced 
for  more  shocks  to  come. 

Martial  law  was  declared  in  paralyzed 
Kodiak.  National  Guardsmen  turned  out  to 
prevent  looting  in  several  tovms. 

At  least  63  persons  were  known  dead  with 
the  possibility  that  scores  of  Aleut  natives 
may  have  been  killed.     Federal  authorities 


after  aerial  surveys  and  on-the-scene  checks 
said  the  total  of  known  dead  and  missing  in 
Alaska  numbered  88. 

CALIFORNIA    CITY    HIT 

Another  10  persons  were  dead  and  15  miss- 
ing in  Crescent  City.  Calif.,  battered  by  four 
tidal  waves  from  the  Good  Friday  quake. 
Three  children  were  missing,  one  dead,  from 
a  family  trapped  by  a  wave  at  Depoe  Bay. 

Oreg. 

A  rolling,  shuddering  quake  almost  as 
severe  as  Good  Friday's  killer  tremor  struck 
late  yesterday  in  the  extreme  southwest  of 
the  foggy,  remote  Aleutian  Islands. 

Amateur  radio  reports  from  an  uniden- 
tified military  base  at  the  tip  of  the  Islands 
reported  widespread  damage  to  the  base. 
Radio  towers  toppled  and  an  airport  runway 
crumbled.  But  Initial  reports  said  there 
were  no  known  casualties. 

The  Alaskan  Military  Command  warned 
resident*  of  the  49th  State  they  could  expect 
aftershock  tremors  for  another  week. 

As  technicians  and  mechanics  arrived  to 
restore  services,  rescue  units  and  medical 
teams  fanned  out  through  the  900-mUe 
coastal  arc  ripped  by  more  than  10  million 
times  the  force  of  an  atomic  bomb  to  minis- 
ter to  the  injured  and  prevent  typhoid 
epidemics.  . 

Food  kitchens  fed  the  homeless  and  even 
bowling  alleys  were  turned  into  hotels  to 
shelter  them  from  the  18-degree  cold.  There 
were  2  000  homeless  in  Anchorage  alone. 

Damage  estimates  ranged  from  $500  mU- 
lion  by  Edward  McDermott.  Director  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
to  more  than  $850  million  by  State  authori- 
ties. Damage  to  office  buildings  alone  in 
Anchorage   was   in   the   tens  of  millions  of 

^"•rhe^quake  caused  "a  tremedous  economic 
Impact  •  •  •  many  will  never  recover."  said 
State  Commerce  Commissioner  Abe  Romick. 
The  Alaskan  economy  had  been  shaky  even 
before  the  quake. 

Kodiak  and  Seward  appeared  to  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  wrenching  upheava^. 
Planes  flew  50  Seabees  from  Po^t  Mugu. 
Calif.,  to  Kodiak.  Joining  102  sent  there 
yesterday.  , 

This   was   the    scene   at   major    points  ol 

devastation:  ^  ^  .^ 

Anchorage,  a  city  of  100.000:  Most  down- 
town office  buildings  ruined  or  severely  dam- 
aged one  store  sunk  so  far  In  a  Assure  oiUy 
Its  roof  showed  on  the  buckled  street  level. 
The  modern  residential  community  of  ^; 
again  a  shambles,  homes  carried  off  their 
foundations  by  a  massive  slide. 

Seward,  a  town  of  2.000:  m  the  words  of 
presidential  aid  McDermott:  "Awful,  awfuL 
smoke  still  rose  from  the  blackened  remains 
of  a  dozen  waterfront  oil  storage  tanks.  Tne 
shoreline  looked  as  though  it  had  ^^ 
bombed.  About  50  freight  cars  lay  scattered 
like  a  child's  toy  trains,  twisted  track  roping 

Into  the  sea.  .  ,     ^.  Tf« 

Kodiak,  a  town  of  2,600  on  an  Island.  «» 
famed  crab  and  salmon  canneries  shatterea. 
power  cut  off.  Buildings  from  the  town  fl(»t- 
fnjas  far  as  2  miles  at  sea.  Aleut  native  vU- 
lages  on  Kodiak  Island  cleared  of  resldenta^ 
vaccines,  blankets,  other  medical  supplies 
beinK  rushed  In.  Portable  generators  sent  in 
by  the  Navy  and  a  Navy  tender  steaming  from 
Puget  Sound  to  set  up  as  a  hospital  ana 
control  center  for  the  battered  Kodiak  region^ 
valdez.  population  1.220:  The  waterfront 
looks  as  though  it  was  sawed  off .  Docks  shat- 
tered, homes  snapped  from  foundations  ana 
shredded  into  kindling. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Mar.  30. 
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L  B  J   and  Wife  Prat  for  Quake  Victims 
JOHNSON  CITY.  TEX..  March  3a-Presldent 

Johnson  spent  a  ranchman's  holiday  SunW 

breezing  through  the  wide-open  spaces,  w^ 


196^ 

also  prayed  for  vlctlnxs  of  the  earthquake  in 
Alaska  and  watched  with  concern  the  con- 
dition of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Mr  Johnson  and  his  wife.  Lady  Bird.  Joined 
in  prayer  for  the  Alaska  earthquake  victims 
at  Easter  services  at  Fredericksburg.  Tex., 
about  15  miles  from  their  L.BJ.  ranch. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  30. 

'  1964] 

A  NEAR  Miracle:  Battered  Anchorage  Is  a 

Thankful  Cmr 

(By  Milton  Britten) 

Anchorage.  March  30.— This  Is  a  town 
brutally  battered  but  unbroken  In  spirit  by 
the  tearing  force  of  the  worst  earthquake  In 
Alaska's  history.  ^       „     _*», 

On  Anchorage's  main  street.  Fourth 
Avenue,  a  tiny  pink-fronted  cafe  tilts  at  the 
crazy  angle  It  assumed  when  25  feet  of  earth 
gave  way.    Nearby  an  auto  rests  on  Its  nose. 

A  pawnbroker  Is  chased  by  police  from  a 
neighboring  shop  as  he  tries  to  salvage  his 
wares  from  under  a  roof  that  sags  halfway 
to  the  floor. 

CLEANUP 

Wreckers  today  were  completing  the  Job 
the  Good  Friday  earthquake  did  on  the 
spanking  new  J.  C.  Penney  store  where  two 
women  were  killed  when  the  front  wall  col- 
lapsed. _.„...,. 

The  handsome,  modern  Westward  Hotel  Is 
6  inches  off  center.  Its  walls  cracked.  Its 
elevators  Jammed,  Its  guests  evacuated. 

Out  on  Turnagain  Bluff  overlooking  the 
Cook  Inlet  area,  the  home  of  Robert  Atwood. 
publisher  of  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  lies 
grotesquely  on  Its  side  In  a  30-foot  crevasse. 
the  upstairs  windows  strangely  unbroken. 

Civil  defense  officials  estimate  the  loss  In 
municipal  properties  alone  at  $35  million 
In  Anchorage. 

Total  damage  here  will  exceed  $100  million, 
they  say — a  seemingly  Insurmountable  loss 
for  this  city. 

SERVICES 

Yet  Anchorage  residents  attended  Easter 
Sunday  services  with  thankful  hearts  for  a 
near  miracle:  Amid  all  the  devastation,  the 
death  toll  In  the  city  was  less  than  a  dozen. 
"It  was  a  Good  Friday."  said  young  Scott 
Hamilton,  the  city's  planning  official,  who 
himself  suffered  a  professional  tragedy — for 
a  half  hour  before  the  quake  ruined  down- 
town Anchorage  he  was  flrming  up  plans  to 
turn  the  central  business  district  Into  a 
pedestrian  mall. 

Mr.  Hamilton  explained:  "Children  who 
could  have  been  hurt  or  killed  In  the  exten- 
sively damaged  schools  were  out  on  holiday. 
"One  theater  showing  a  children's  pro- 
gram and  heavily  attended  by  youngsters  was 
unscathed.    A  nearby  theater  was  wrecked. 

"Also,  this  Is  a  motoring  city  and  when  the 
quake  came  at  5:27  p.m.  many  citizens  were 
out  of  the  shops  and  In  their  cars.  This 
cut  down  on  deaths  and  Injuries." 
soldiers  help 
Fortunate,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  Anchorage's 
metropolitan  population  of  100,000  Includes 
about  50,000  soldiers  stationed  at  nearby 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  headquarters  for 
the  Alaska  Command,  and  the  Army's  Fort 
Richardson. 

Troops  from  these  posts  today  are  blocking 
off  downtown  streets  and  residential  areas. 

The  badly  weakened  buildings  still  present 
the  danger  of  collapse. 

The  military  units  also  are  pouring  medical 
supplies  Into  Anchorage  and  nearby  devas- 
tated communities,  and  providing  evacuation 
services. 

"Anything  we  need,  we  reach  for  uncle," 
summed  up  William  Swick,  an  Alaska  Uni- 
versity professor  serving  as  a  civil  defense 
aid. 

Yet  there  is  evidence  everywhere  that  the 
people  of  Anchorage  are  taking  care  of  their 
own. 
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Parka-clad  men  are  housed  In  the  fire  sta- 
tions. The  Salvation  Army,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  YMCA  are  taking  in  the 
homeless.  

The  city  hospital  admitted  70  patients 
from  nearby  Valdez.  where  losses  from  fire 
and  tidal  waves  were  heavy. 

AROUND    THE    CLOCK 

Crews  are  working  night  and  day  to  repair 
power,  water,  and  phone  service,  about  80 
percent  of  which  has  been  restored. 

"The  evidence  I've  seen  In  the  last  36  hours 
Indicates  confldence  and  a  determination  to 
save  and  restore  our  city,"  said  Mr.  Swlck. 
"NotKidy  has  hollered  for  the  military  to  rush 
them  back  to  the  mainland." 

State  and  local  officials  were  to  meet  later 
today  with  Edward  A.  McDermott,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  whom 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  scene. 

Still  Incomplete  reports  Indicate  the  Job 
of  restoring  stricken  areas  In  south  central 
Alaska  will  be  staggering. 

Both  Seward,  which  supplies  Anchorage 
with  its  oil  and  fuel,  and  Valdez  have  been 
practically  wiped  out. 

Ironically,  Seward  had  been  preparing  for 
a  celebration  early  next  month  of  Its  selec- 
tion as  an  "All-Amerlcan  City." 

Half  of  the  town  of  Kodiak  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  King  Crab  Canneries,  the 
economic  llfeblood  of  Kodiak,  were  washed 
into  the  sea. 


"At  first  we  thought  he  was  dead.  But 
then  other  people  told  \is  they'd  seen  him." 

Several  miles  away,  at  Glenallen  High 
School,  freckled-faced  Danny  Peaks  was  try- 
ing to  board  a  schoolbus  bound  for  Fairbanks 
with  his  dog.  His  family  was  heading  back 
to  the  "Lower  48." 

DANNY    KEEPS    HIS    DOO 

"You  can't  take  that  dog  with  you  Sonny," 
the  driver  said.  "Only  muzzled  seelng-eye 
dogs  caji  ride  buses  In  Alaska." 

Danny's  eyes  fell.  He  looked  at  his  brown- 
and-whlte  toy  collie.  "I  want  to  go  with 
Tippy,"  he  cried.    "He's  my  dog." 

The  driver  was  adamant.  Danny,  who  Is 
10,  cried  some  more. 

Tippy  finally  went  along — In  a  baggage 
van. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31.  1964] 

Two  Boys  See  Dock  Go,  but  Danny  Saves 

Dog 

(By  George  Lardner) 

Glenallen.  Alaska,  March  30. — Freddie 
Chrlstofferson  wasn't  supposed  to  go  near 
the  town  dock  at  Valdez,  but  he  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  that  any  more. 

The  dock  is  gone.  Twelve-year-old  Freddie 
almost  went  with  It. 

At  least  26  other  persons  were  killed  when 
the  dock  fell  apart  Friday  while  longshore- 
men were  unloading  the  China,  a  freighter 
out  of  Seattle. 

"Danny  Peaks,  him  and  I  made  off  pretty 
fast,"  Freddie  said  at  the  Gateway  Lodge,  his 
temporary  home  here. 

"There  wasn't  no  school,  so  we  went  down 
to  the  dock  before  supper — Just  to  watch  'em 
unload. 

"First  we  went  clear  up  on  the  ship.  Then 
we  walked  Just  off  the  dock.  I  was  eating 
an  apple. 

"Then  the  earth  started  shaking.  Danny 
hollered  'Earthquake,'  and  we  took  off. 

"SHIP  IN  THE  AIR 

"When  I  looked  back.  I  saw  the  ship  up  in 
the  air.    The  water  was  up  on  the  dock. 

"The  ship  hit  the  dock.  Then  It  blew  the 
whistle  and  pushed  off.  The  dock  went  up  In 
the  air  after  the  ship  left. 

"It  Just  exploded  In  a  lot  of  planks.  I 
never  did  see  any  of  the  people  on  It  when 
It  happened. 

"The  planks  washed  clear  up  the  street  to 
Wells  Commercial  Store." 

Valdez  High  School  Coach  James  Groudon 
and  his  two  sons;  Edward  Stewart,  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  all  of  whom  Freddie  had 
seen  watching  the  longshoremen  on  the 
dock,  are  missing  and  presumed  to  be  dead. 

Freddie  kept  running.  He  got  a  ride  on 
a  pickup  truck  and  landed  here,  where  most 
of  Valdez's  800  residents  have  been  housed. 
The  town  has  been  almost  completely  evac- 
uated. 

"I  found  my  folks  up  here  at  Glenallen 
after  I'd  been  here  2  days,"  Freddie  said. 

His  family  feared  he  had  been  killed  when 
told  he  had  been  on  the  dock. 

"I  didn't  know  he'd  been  down  there."  said 
his  father.  Kenneth,  a  longshoreman  who 
was  supposed  to  help  unload  the  China  him- 
self later  that  night. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  81,  1964] 
More  Victims  Identified 
Seattle,  March  30. — Here  la  an  updated 
list  of  dead  and  missing  In  the  Alaska  earth- 
quake and  seismic  sea  waves  that  raced  down 
the  Pacific  coast.  Hometowns  are  according 
to  the  general  listing  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. 

AUUBXA 

Anchorage 

1.  Clayton  Baker. 

2.  Mrs.  Virgil  E.  Knight, 

3.  Mary  Louise  Rustlgan. 

4.  Lee  Styer,  19. 

5.  William  Taylor,  45. 

6.  J   J.  Martinez,  address  unknown. 


Seward 


1.  Emil  Elbee. 

2.  Alva  Wisdom, 

Valdea 

1.  Paul  GregoriofT. 

2.  Howard  Kraiger. 

3.  Robert  Harrison.  , 

4.  James  Growden. 

5.  Growden  son,  about  3. 

6.  Growden  son.  about  4. 

7.  Richard  Robinson. 

8.  The  Reverend  L.  D.  Carrilcer. 

9.  Phil  Wheeler. 

10.  George  Joslyn. 

11.  Ross  McCoy. 

12.  Dennis  Cunningham,  16. 

13.  Stanley  Knutsen,  14. 

14.  Jerry  Zook. 

15.  Bud  Williams. 

16.  Dutch  Schmidt. 

17.  Bob  Kulstad. 

18.  Mrs.  Bob  Kulstad. 

19.  Don  OTjeary. 

20.  Don  Bodie. 

21.  Doug  Granger. 

22.  Don  Muller. 

23.  Freddie  Brown. 

24.  Smokey  Stuart. 

25.  Mrs.  Smokey  Stuart. 

26.  Stuart  child. 

27.  Stuart  child. 

28.  Stuart  child. 

29.  Harry  Henderson. 

30.  Jack  Van  Buskirk. 

31.  George  Tabasco. 

32.  UnidenUfied. 

Whittier 
1.  "Baby  Girl"  Ware,  2^^  numthB. 

OREGON 

Depoe  Bay 

1.  Rickey  McKenzle.  6.  Tacoma,  Waslx. 

2.  Louise  McKenzle,  8,  Tacoma. 

3.  Bobby  McKenzle,  7,  Tacoma. 

4.  Tammy  McKenzle,  3,  Tacoma. 

Seaside 
1.  Mary  Eva  Deis,  50,  heart  attack. 

CALirORNIA 

Crescent  City 
1.  William  Eugene  Wright.  10  months. 
a.  Bonlta  Wright,  3. 
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33. 


3.  Joan  FleldB.  25. 

4.  James  Park.  60. 
6.  Adolph  Arrlgoni.  70. 

6.  LaVelle  HlUsbeiry,  36. 

7.  WUUam  Clawson,  53. 

8.  Mrs.  Clawson,  51. 

9.  Earl  Edwards,  55. 

10.  Mrs.  Edwards. 

11.  Oren  McGuire,  heart  attack. 

Bolinas  Bay 
1.  Isaac  T.  Dlrkson.  34.  Sonoma.  Call: 

Klamath 
1.  Air    Porce    Sgt.    Donald    McClure. 
Klamath  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31.  1984) 
ALASKA  Now  Estimates  Mori  Than  100  IJead 
(By  Dale  Nelson) 
ANCHORAGE.  March  30.-The  count  of  lead 
and  presumed  dead  1"  Alaska's  great  e^th^ 
quake  disaster  Jumped  past  the  100  mark 
?oday    as    reports   trickled   In  from    Iso  ated 

^TtklfbSst  and  hardest  hit  of  Al^kan 
communities,  and  in  a  half  dozen  devastated 
smaller  towns,  leaders  labored  for  a  reclxth 
of  the  State's  shattered  economy  even  as  they 
mourned  the  lost.  n,.,,-^ 

All  the  while,  new  quakes  contlmed. 
There  was  a  whopper  last  night  in  the  Bering 
^650  miles  we^t  of   the   original  m.,sslve 

shock  last  Friday,  one  of  ^'^^'y\2l^'^^- 
But  no  new  major  damage  was  reported. 
?Sere  have  been  10  or  12  stiff  aftershocks, 
countless   smaller   ones. 

Civil    defense    officials    announced    these 

'"li^'in'ty^o'e'known  dead.  83  missin,;  and 
presumed  dead.  57  injured. 

Besides  civilian  casualties  a  Coast  Guards- 
man was  washed  to  sea  and  drowned  at 
Kayak  Island.  . 

In  California  and  Oregon,  quake- gen  (rated 
sea  waves  smashing  against  the  coast  kiUed 

^'^GOT^* William  A.  Egan  estimated  damages 
at  $350  million,  up  $100  million  from  his 
first  appraisal. 

Officials  said  much  of  the  State's  m^ln  in- 
dustry—fishing— was  wiped  out  by  J  huge 
leismlc  sea  waves  that  wrecked  hundreds  of 
boats,  canneries  and  piers  around  thfe  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  Railway  facilities  at  the  l^^sup- 
ply  center  of  Seward  were  ruined,  ^ater- 
front  shipping  Installations  were  extejislvely 

Besides  industrial  and  commercial  I  struc- 
tures, hundreds  of  homes  were  loefc.  In- 
surance sources  said  almost  none  of  l*ie  loss 
would  be  covered  by  earthquake  Instu-ance, 
rarely   taken  out.  ! 

Compiling  death  and  damage  Qguites  was 
complicated  by  remoteness  of  some  effected 
towns,  the  fact  that  people,  boats  and  struc- 
tures were  swept  to  sea  perhaps  nfever  to 
be  seen  again,  and  the   chaos  of   wreckage 

°°At*  Anchorage,  Alaska's  largest  cltyi  wlUi  a 
metropolitan  populaUon  of  100.000.  workers 

.  _..i.i.i_     .*ni     nrai-a    Tint     siirc    ful    VIC- 


inland.  Some  sank  with  people  still  In  them. 
Forty  of  one  hundred  boats  are  missing.  A 
warning  siren  alerted  the  population  to  flee 
to  high  ground.  Most  of  the  20  or  more  dead 
were  m  outlying  villages.  ,„„H*T,a 

At  Seward,  raUhead   for  the  line  leading 
to  Anchorage,  and  Fairbanks.  90  to  95  percent 
of   industries   and   Jobs  were   wiped   out   by 
surging    seas    followed    by    fire.     The    town 
of  1  700    60  miles  south  of  Anchorage,  had 
a  5  000-foot  chunk   of   waterfront  slip   Into 
the 'bay,  taking  a  cannery,  docks,  warehouses, 
offices,    storage    tanks.     Rail    facilities    were 
obliterated.     Twenty-nine   homes  were   lost. 
At  Valdez,  a  town  of  1.200,  150  miles  south- 
east   citizens  evacuated  Inland,  so  thorough 
was'  the  destruction.     Most  of  the  30  or  so 
feared  dead  were  unloading  a  freighter  when 
the    sea   wave    struck,    collapsing    the    dock 
where    they    were    working.     The    freighter 
bounced    to   the   harbor's   bottom   when   35 
feet  of   water  was  sucked   away,   then   was 
tossed  high  when  a  new  wave  surged  ln_ 

The  terrible  one-two  punch  of  shock  loi- 
lowed  by  waves,  and  sometimes  fire,  was  re- 
ported at  many  smaller  vUlages  along  more 
than  1.000  miles  of  Island -dotted  coast. 

In  Juneau,  the  State  capital,  a  Joint 
house-senate  finance  committee  which  had 
not  met  since  a  quarrel  over  the  budget  last 
year,  talked  for  2  hours  with  executive  offi- 
cials.   


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31,  1964] 
QuAKi:  Damage  Coitnted  by  Cities 
The  clty-by-city  breakdown  of  deaths  and 
damage   from   the   Alaskan   earthquake   and 
subsequent  seismic  sea  waves: 

ALASKA 


Clearing  rubble  still  were  not  sure 
tims  had  been  found.  . 

Anchorage  was  cahn  and  quiet,  exi  sept  for 
the  sound  of  wrecking  bars  and  heav*  equip- 
ment dismantling  shattered  buslnesi  build- 
ings and  homes.  There  was  food  I  for  all. 
UUlitles  again  served  most  residential  areas. 
The  homeless  were  being  cared  for  l)y  relief 
organizations. 

Only  last  night  did  full  reports  tome  in 
from  Isolated  fishing  communities.  A  run- 
down: I 

Kodlak,  island  of  fierce,  trophy-sl^  bears 
hit  first  by  quake  shock  waves  that  cracked 
sou  under  the  main  city  of  2.600,  th«n  hours 
later  struck  triple  blows  by  terrible  waves 
that  funneled  up  a  narrow  channel  to  over- 
run the  city.     Pishing  boats  were  driven  far 


Anchorage:  Twelve  are  known  dead  In 
Alaska's  largest  city  and  more  casualties  are 
feared  In  the  shambles  of  the  downtown  area^ 
Most  major  buildings  cannot  be  occupied 
and  200  National  Guardsmen  are  patrolling 
the  city  Officials  estimate  damage  to 
municipal  utilities  and  public  works  alone 
at  $35  million.  Mayor  George  Sharrock  says 
that  demolition  of  parts  of  the  downtown 
area  Is  contemplated.  About  50  percent  of 
the  city's  underg'ound  phone  cable  system 
IS     out.     Fifteen     miles     of     sidewalk     are 

smashed.  ^^     ^  ,,    .  „„ 

Kodlak-  The  confirmed  death  toll  has 
reached  11  in  this  Island  city.  The  heart  of 
the  fishing  community  of  2,600  was  In  a 
shambles  with  buildings  and  fishing  boats 
tangled  together  and  some  buildings  were 
seen  fioatlng  2  miles  at  sea. 

Valdez-  The  highest  death  toll  was  at 
Valdez  where  31  are  known  dead.  The  mayor 
reports  90  percent  of  the  homes  are  un- 
llvable,  the  town's  only  hospital  Is  a  total 
loss  and  the  school  Is  ruined.  Most  of  the 
buildings  sank  2  or  3   feet.     The  docks  are 

^  Seward-  Eight  are  dead.  Smoke  still  rose 
yesterday  from  the  blackened  remains  of  oil 
lanks  smoldering  on  the  waterfront;  50 
freight  cars  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  had  been 
swept  away  from  the  tracks  and  rolled  like 
matchboxes.  The  only  highway  to  the  town 
is  hacked  apart  and  bridges  have  been  swept 
away  without  a  trace.  w,,iow 

Whlttier:  One  person  was  repo-ted  kliiea 
at  this  community  at  the  mouth  of  an  inlet 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 
The  Alaska  Military  Command  says  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  docks  and  piers  are  destroyed. 
All  military  and  clvUlan  personnel  at  an 
army  petroleum  storage  facility  are  housed  in 
a  high  school  gymnasium.  Twelve  are  miss- 
ing and  believed  swept  to  sea. 

Ketchikan:  Uttle  damage  reported. 

Sitka-  The  panhandle  town  of  Sitka  on 
Baranoff  Island  had  little  damage.  A  dock 
collapsed  but  none  of  the  outlying  commu- 
nities on  the  peninsula  reported  major  dam- 
age. 


Fairbanks :  Some  broken  windows,  nothing 

more. 

Yakutat :  A  Coast  Guard  station  was  evac- 
uated as  waves  crashed  into  the  site  of  the 
1958  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  that  swal- 
lowed Khantaak  Island  with  a  loss  of  three 
lives.  Lighthouses  at  Cape  St.  Ellas  and 
Sltkl  inak  were  damaged.     No  deaths 

Old  Harbor:  Navy  authorities  said  a  30- 
foot  fiood  wave  hit  this  village,  site  of  the 
oldest  white  settlement  In  Alaska,  founded 
by  the  Russians.  At  least  1  person  was 
reported  killed,  and  61  refugees  were  taken 
aboard  a  fishing  boat  to  Kodlak.  Damage  is 
reported  to  be  extensive. 

Cordova:  This  coastal  community  s  airport 
was  marooned  by  road  damage  but  it  had  the 
only  communications  system  available  to 
the  outside  world.  The  dock  was  extensively 
damaged. 

Homer:  Little  major  damage  to  this  town 
but  the  residente  were  warned  to  move  to 
high  ground  and  stay  there.  Every  bottle 
was  broken  In  the  only  liquor  store  in  town. 

OREGON 

Depoe  Bay:  One  small  child  was  d  owned 
and  three  others  missing  from  a  wave  that 
swept  across  a  family  of  six  sleeping  on  the 
beach  at  Beverly  Beach  State  Park^ 

Seaside:  A  trailer  park  was  flooded  when 
tidal  waters  pushed  the  Necanlcum  River 
back  up  Its  bed.  Mary  Eva  Deis.  50.  died 
of  a  heart  attack  when  a  wave  struck  her 
home.  ,        . 

Cannon  Beach:  Several  houses  were  ripped 
from  their  foundations  and  several  smaU 
craft  were  swept  to  sea  by  tidal  waves.  A 
wharf  gave  way.  A  bridge  was  swept  one- 
quarter  mUe  up  the  Klamath  River 

Gold  Coast:  Waves  tore  out  docks  and 
smashed  small  boats  on  the  Rogue  River. 

Florence:  An  8-foot  wall  of  water  surged 
into  the  Suislaw  River  but  caused  no  major 
damage. 

CALIFORNIA 

Crescent  City:  The  hardest  hit  south  of 
Alaska,  this  northern  California  coastal  town 
counted  10  dead,  15  missing  from  4  wavee 
that  boomed  against  the  coast.  Most  of  the 
business  district,  which  fronts  on  the  ocean, 
was  destroyed. 

WASHINGTON 

coastline:  Waves  ripped  along  the  Wash- 
ington coastline,  damaging  facilities  at  sev- 
eral points.  Several  halr-ralslng  escapes  but 
no  one  was  reported  hurt. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Vancouver  Island:  A  17-foot-hlgh  surge ^ 
water  tore  50  homes  from  their  foundation 
and  damaged  hundreds  of  others  but  no 
deaths  were  reported. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31.  1964) 

US    Tackles  Plans   for   Alaskan   Relot— 

Quake  Damage  Is  Approaching  $500  Mn- 

LION  ^     , 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Federal  officials  estimated  yesterday  that 
Friday's  earthquake  in  Alaska  caused  dainage 
to  private  and  public  property  of  $350  to  $aw 
million.  „.     ,j 

The  estimate  was  made  public  by  Edward 
A  McDermott.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Edct- 
gency  Planning,  as  he  and  other  offlclau 
began  drawing  up  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  Alaska.  y^ 

President  Johnson,  who  was  at  his  rancn 
in  Texas,  kept  in  touch  with  McDermott  by 
telephone  and  told  him  that  "everything 
necessary  must  be  done." 

$20    MILLION   AID   AVAILABLE 

McDermott  told   a   news  conference  that 
only  $20  million  In  direct  Federal  aid  wm 
now  available   for  Alaska,  but  he    ndlcattj 
that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  provide  adai 
tlonal  funds. 


196j^ 

Direct  Federal  aid  for  disaster  areas  Is  now 
limited  to  grants  for  clearing  away  debris  wid 
rebuilding  water,  sewer,  power  and  other 
nubile  facilities. 

Only  Federal  loans  are  available  to  private 
businesses.  Homeowners  can  only  get  loan 
cmarantees. 

Under  consideration  are  proposals  to  pro- 
vide direct  grants  of  Federal  money  to  victims 
of  the  disaster. 
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SENATORS    PLEDGE    ASSISTANCE 

Senator  Hxtbebt  H.  Hxjmfhrit,  Democrat, 

of  Minnesota,  the  assistant  Senate  majority 
leader,  said  Congress  "will  be  receptive  to  any 
program    that    Is    recommended    to    assist 
Alaskans.  ^  .  „ 

senators  from  throughout  the  country 
iolned  Humphrey  in  assuring  Alaska  of  the 
Nation's  help  after  Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Democrat,  of  Alaska,  told  the  Senate  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage. 

Gruening  returned  to  Washington  yester- 
day morning  from  Alaska  where  he  surveyed 
the  damaged  areas  with  Senator  E.  L.  Bart- 
Lrrr  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  and  McDermott. 

gruening  noted  that  the  earthquake  cov- 
ered an  area  300  miles  wide  and  1,500  miles 
long  where  most  of  the  State's  population 

lives. 

McDermott  pointed  out  at  his  news  con- 
ference that  the  Alaskan  disaster  created  "a 
problem  vrithout  precedence"  because  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  to  the  State's  economy 

He  said  the  entire  business  district  of 
Kodlak  had  been  destroyed.  Three  of  ite 
four  canneries  were  also  destroyed  along 
with  most  of  the  city's  fishing  boats.  Pish- 
ing and  canning  are  the  only  industries  in 

Kodlak 

McDermott  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
the      Anchorage      business      district      was 

destroyed.  .     „  . 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  many  build- 
ings still  standing  will  have  to  be  demol- 
ished because  cracks  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake made  them  unsafe  and  beyond  repair. 

McDermott  said  the  essential  food  needs 
of  the  people  are  being  met  from  military 
stocks  in  Alaska  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment surplus  stocks  In  the  State.  Adequate 
supplies  of  drugs  are  also  available  from 
Alaskan  military  installations. 

The  military  bases  are  also  supplying  elec- 
tricity from  portable  generators  for  some  of 
the  areas  where  power  service  was  knocked 

out. 

The  Red  Cross  is  helping  to  feed  people 
and  provide  shelter  for  them.  Also  it  Is 
assisting  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  officials 
In  immunizing  the  victims  of  the  earthquake 
against  typhoid. 

Although  the  Immediate  problems  of  meet- 
ing the  food,  shelter  and  health  needs  of 
the  Alaskans  are  being  met,  McDermott  said 
the  problems  of  rebuilding  the  severely  dam- 
aged cities  and  coastal  fishing  villages  will 
be  much  more  difficult. 

McDermott  also  noted  that  Uttle  of  the 
earthquake  damage  was  covered  by  Insur- 
ance policies  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  such  protection  In  an  area  where  earth- 
quakes are  not  uncommon. 

He  said  that  under  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  laws  approved  by  Congrees  In  1962 — after 
a  severe  storm  damaged  many  homes  and 
other  buildings  along  the  Atlantic  coast — 
taxpayers  can  deduct  the  losses  resulting 
from  a  disaster  in  determining  their  Income 
taxes  for  the  year  preceding  the  disaster. 
This  gives  a  considerable  tax  advantage  to 
the  victim  of  a  disaster. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
vides low-interest  (3  percent) ,  20-year  loans 
to  businessmen  whose  buildings  have  been 
damaged  by  a  disaster  like  the  Alaskan 
earthquake. 

The  Federal  Housing  Agency  provides  loan 
guarantees  for  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  house  to  persona  who  have  lost  their 
homes  In  a  major  disaster. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1964) 

SuRvrvoRs  Recall  Terror  of  Quake — Familt 

Pled    Over    Hbavino,    Crackling    Earth — 

Mant  Go  Home  To  Survey  Ruins 
(By  Wallace  Turner) 

Anchorage,  March  29.— They  came  back 
through  the  snow  to  their  shattered  homes 
today,  carrying  the  passes  that  got  fiem 
through  guard  lines. 

They  were  looking,  quietly  measuring  what 
It  would  cost  to  get  back  to  life  as  It  was 
before  the  earthquake. 

They  were  not  pricing  airplane  tlckete. 

"Why  no,"  said  Mrs.  Ruth  Hlgglns.  "I 
don't  want  to  leave  Alaska.  I  Just  dont 
want  a  view  of  the  Inlet  any  more.  You  can 
have  all  the  homes  with  Inlet  views." 

Mrs  Hlgglns  sat  In  a  car  a  few  blocks  from 
her  home.  Her  children,  a  little  girl  and  boy, 
helped  her  tell  of  the  terrors  of  Friday 
night,  when  they  ran  from  the  front  door 
of  their  home  and  found  the  earth  churning 
and  crumbling  and   sinking  away  beneath 

their  feet.  _,  ^       , 

"It  was  cracking  In  big  blocks  and  turning 
and  puUlng  apart  in  big  cracks  where  you 
would  be  standing,"  she  said. 

Her   9 -year-old   son.   Johnny,   remembered 
that  "I  prayed.    It  worked,  too."    CoUeen. 
7    added  that  "we  cried  and  screamed  too, 
and  this  seemed  to  embarrass  her  brother. 

Mrs.  Hlgglns  tugged  and  puUed  her  two 
chUdren  to  safety  with  the  help  of  a  neigh- 
bor who  came  across  the  cracking  earth  to 

That  they  escaped  imlnjured  seemed  In- 
credible this  morning  during  a  survey  of  the 
residential  area  called  Turnagaln  by  the  Sea, 
where  $30,000  homes  were  destroyed  by  the 

hundreds.  .      . 

But  no  one  talks  of  leaving  Anchorage. 
They  Just  talk  of  moving  away  from  the 
bluff  Some  of  the  talk  is  urgent,  t<x). 
Cracks  In  the  streeta  and  yards  several  blocks 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Friday  disaster  have 
widened  since  then. 

Tom  Ousdale,  a  blond,  worried-looking 
man,  stood  In  front  of  his  home  and  asked 
a  State  police  sergeant,  "Where  can  we  move 

the  family?"  ,,  .         .       , 

Mr  Ousdale  was  Interested  in  talking  about 
the  scheduled  arrival  early  this  week  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Go's  Tonslna,  which  will 
be  carrying  600  tons  of  groceries  "to  help 
keep  people  fed  until  things  straighten  out. 
Mr   Ousdale  Is  the  line's  agent  here. 

The  character  and  strong  purpose  that  mo- 
tivates Alaskans  could  be  sensed  last  night 
at  a  public  meeting  called  by  Mayor  George 
Sharrock  to  report  publicly  on  the  extent  of 

the  damage.  ^  ...  .,  ^ 

The  mayor  rapidly  ran  through  the  detaUed 
estimates  that  added  up  to  about  $35  mU- 
llon  to  repair  uUlltles  and  city  properties. 

There  were  no  moans  about  tax  rates. 
The  questions  and  commente  were  directed 
toward  ways  of  doing  the  Job  more  quickly. 
The  director  of  the  publicly  owned  docks, 
for  example,  argued:  "Since  we  have  to  re- 
pair the  docks  anyway,  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  start  that  expansion  program  I  ve 
had  before  the  city  council." 

At  a  vsrecked  warehouse,  trucks  lined  up 
to  transfer  frozen  food  stocks  to  refrigerator 
cars  m  the  Alaska  Railroad  yard. 

Inside,  warehouse  lift  trucks  drove  through 
pools  of  a  mixture  of  liquor,  beer,  and  melted 
snow  that  dripped  through  holes  In  the  roof. 
The  place  was  also  a  liquor  warehouse, 
and  the  odors  of  alcohol  wafted  through  the 
neighborhood.  This,  to  some,  was  a  poignant 
aroma,  for  the  bars  and  liquor  stores  were 
closed  a  rarity  In  Alaska.  The  police  and 
civU  defense  authorities  insisted  that  they 
remain  closed. 


Soldiers  and  National  Guardsmen  armed 
with  rlfies  and  bayoneta  turned  back  motor- 
ists and  foot  traffic.  Workmen  were  tearing 
down  buildings  that  had  been  severely  dam- 
aged and  were  thought  to  be  beyond  repair. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  most  heavUy  damaged 
residential  sections  along  the  bluff  above 
Turnagaln  Arm  of  Cook  Inlet,  guards  found 
problems  In  keeping  people  from  returning 

home.  .    ^        ... 

"Home"  might  be  a  pUe  of  stylish  rubble 
that  could  be  reached  only  by  clambering 
over  huge  chunks  of  frozen  earth.  Access 
to  this  area  was  forbidden  as  a  safety  meas- 
ure   but  people  Insisted  on  going  back. 

The  Alaska  State  Police  were  thinking  of 
sending  out  a  helicopter  patrol  to  protect 
these  people  from  their  own  adventuresome 

cnirlts 

The  txunbled  frozen  earth  of  the  cllff-sUde 
areas  Is  full  of  deadly  traps,  Patrol  Sgt. 
Richard  Burton  said,  and  the  twisted  houses 
themselves  could  cause  serious  Injury. 

"We  have  to  keep  them  out."  said  Sergeant 

Burton. 

Throughout  this  area  about  seven  expen- 
sive homes  were  wrecked.  Roads  disappear 
suddenly  over  a  sharp,  newly  formed  cliff  up 
to  20  feet  high;  beyond,  cars  sit  tUted  on  a 
piece  of  what  once  was  an  asphalt  road  but 
now  Is  an  Isolated  fiat  place  In  a  wasteland. 


downtown  is  quiet 
Downtown  Anchorage,  usually  the  bustling 
center   of   business,   was  quiet   and   almost 
deserted  this  afternoon. 


[Prom  the  N.Y.  Times,   Mar.   30,   1964) 
Damage  in  Quake  at  $250  Million:    Death 
Toll  Is  65— Governor  Makes  Estimate- 
Senators  Seek  To  Assess  Need  foe  Fed- 
eral    Am— Congress     To     Get     Plea— 12 
Killed  in  Anchorage— Several  Towns  De- 
scribed AS  Virtually  Wiped  Out 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Davles) 
Anchorage.  Alaska.  March  29.— A  tremen- 
dous bin  for  surgery  on  the  face  and  figure 
of  Alaska  was  In  prospect  today. 

Residents  of  the  49th  State  began  to  real- 
ize 2  days  after  the  agonizing  conviUslons 
in  'the  earth's  crust  Friday  evening,  that  the 
cost   of   rebuilding   would   be    inunense. 

Pending  completion  of  official  surveys,  ac- 
cumulated estimates  of  damages  over  the 
State  were  put  by  Gov.  WUllam  A.  Egan  at 
$250  mUUon. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  former  Terri- 
torial Governor  of  Alaska,  called  the  figure 
far  too  low.  A  total  twice  as  large  would 
be  conservative,  he  insisted. 

The  State's  death  toll,  once  reported  as 
600  and  later  as  10  or  20.  was  put  by  Gov- 
ernor Egan  at  65  or  66. 

This  was  subject  to  revUion  with  further 
search  of  buUdings.  determination  of  the 
fate  of  missing  persons  and  the  outeome  of 
critical  injuries.  At  least  100  persons  were 
Injured.  Mr.  Egan  said. 

twelve  dead  in  anchorage 
After  a  search  by  hundreds  of  clvU   de- 
fense  teams   in    Anchorage,    the   death    toll 
here   was    put   at    12,   with   at   least   2    per- 
sons stUl  missing.    Sixty-seven  injuries  were 

reported  in  the  city.  „   *>,- 

At  the  behest  of  President  Johnson  the 
Federal  Government  sent  Edward  A.  McDer- 
mott. Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  to  Alaska  to  determine  what  Fed- 
eral assistance  was  required.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Senator  Gruening  and  Senator 
E  L  Bartlett,  Alaska  Democrats. 

'Mr  Baetlett  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Gruen- 
ing would  report  to  Congress  tomorrow  and 
seek  a  program  of  aid.  The  alternative,  he 
cautioned,  was  a  prostrated  Alaska  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

GOVERNOR'S  TOWN   HIT   HARD 

WhUe  smoke  still  curled  over  the  dark- 
ened snow  in  Kenal  Peninsula  areas  souUi 
and  southeast  of  Anchorage,  casualty  fig- 
ures were  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
civil  defense  agencies. 

Governor  Egan  held  a  news  conference 
at    the    Anchorage    Public    Safety    BuUding 
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with  Mayor  George  Sharrock  and  heads  ol 
municipal  departments.  The  Governor  gave 
these  death  flgxxres. 
Anchorage,  12  deaths. 
Valdez,  the  Governor's  hometown,  whlcr 
Is  120  miles  east  of  Anchorage,  29  or  3(| 
deaths. 

Kodlak,  11  deatbs. 
Chenega,    a  village  near  Whlttler,  one  o: 
the  southern  terminals  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 11  deaths. 
Whlttler,  1  death. 
Seward,  1  death. 
Whlttler  is  50  miles  southeast  of  Anchor 
age.     Seward  Is  80  miles  south  of  here. 

The  Governor  said  several  communities  t 
the  southeast,  as  well  as  In  the  Kodlak  Is 
land  area  to  the  southwest,  were  vlrtuall 
wiped  out. 

"The  city  of  Kodlak."  he  said,  'has  su 
fered   two  tidal  waves  that    wiped  out  thi 
main  part  of  the  business  area  and  a  larg|B 
percent  of  the  salmon  canneries."  I 

"Soldovia  (a  town  near  Home  on  tht 
southern  end  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  sout^ 
of  Anchorage)  was  hit  and  the  Home  vlcir 
Ity  badly  damaged,"  the  Governor  sal 
"There  was  damage  at  Kenal  and  Soldot 
(both  adjacent  to  oil  and  gas  wells  d 
veloped  during  the  last  5  years  on  the  KenAl 
Peninsula),  and  at  Seward  the  damage  w)*° 
tremendously  severe.  At  least  17  brldg 
were  wiped  out  In  south  central  Alaska. 

The       Governor       accompanied       Senat 
Gruenlng,    Senator    Bartlett.    and    Mr.    M^ 
Dermott    on    an    aerial    Inspection    tour 
stricken  towns  during  the  day. 

Earlier  the  four  men  visited  downto 
Anchorage  with  Its  scores  of  damaged  bull 
Ings,  some  collapsed  and  others  marked  f 
demolition.  They  saw  great  sunken  cha; 
nels  In  the  earth's  crust.  Into  which  hou" 
and  smaller  buildings  had  tumbled. 

"The  remarkable  thing  about  this  cat 
trophe,"  Senator  Bartlett  observed.  "Is  t' 
hundreds  were  not  found  dead  In  Ancho 
as  early  reports  had  Indicated  they  might 
The  low  casualty  list  Is  a  miracle." 


DYNAMITtNG    PLAN    DROPPED 

Mayor    Sharrock     disclosed     that 


^^  ^^     earlier 

planYto  dynamite  a  number  of  ixnsafe  bul 
Ings  In  stricken  areas  had  been  abandon 
He  said  the  step  had  been  contemplated  bjut 
overruled  In  interdepartmental  dlscusslo^. 

A  number  of  structures  will  undoubtedly 
be  marked  for  demolition  by  other  methods. 
It  was  Indicated. 

In  the  period  Immediately  following  t|he 
nrst  rolling  tremor.  Alaska  feared  disease 
epidemics  because  of  damage  to  sewage  dis- 
posal facilities.  I 

Dr.  David  Duncan  of  Anchorage  said  toat 
Inoculations  against  typhoid  were  be^g 
given  at  four  Immunization  centers  In  this 

area. 

"We  have  plenty  of  vaccine  and  plenty  ol 
doctors  have  volunteered  their  cooperation," 

he  said. 

Mayor  Sharrock  reported  that  75  percent 
of  the  sewage  system  had  been  damaged.  iHe 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  more  thani  $8 
million  to  rehabilitate  the  system.  Includ- 
ing emergency  measures.  j 

More  fxmds  will  be  needed  to  repair  ^nd 
rebuild  streets,  gutters,  sidewalks,  and  cutbs. 

Damage  to  the  city's  water  system  ap- 
proached $8  million,  the  mayor  said,  relating 
that  50  to  60  percent  of  the  water  distribu- 
tion system  had  been  affected.  He  esti- 
mated that  It  would  take  10  days  to  restore 
operations.  I 

Mr.  Sharrock  put  the  city's  damage  t^tal 
for  public  services  at  $35  million.  He  ^Id 
It  would  cost  public  and  private  agenples 
and  individuals  roughly  $200  million.       I 

Meanwhile,  rapid  strides  had  been  mjade 
In  restoration  of  natural  gas  service.  There 
was  no  problem,  ofBclals  said.  In  the  pipeline 
from  the  gas  fields  of  the  Kenal  Penlnsulli  to 


the  Anchorage  city  limits,  but  the  high-pres- 
sure gas  line  In  the  city  went  out  and  service 
had  to  be  cut  off  In  the  downtown  area.  Hos- 
pitals were  excepted. 

Most  Anchorage  stores  closed  since  the 
earthquake  were  scheduled  to  reopen  tomor- 
row. 

City  ofHclals  reported  that  there  was  no 
shortage  of  food,  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
30-day  supply  on  hand,  but  they  added: 
'We  recognize  there  may  be  a  great  change 
In  diet  because  of  lack  of  some  specific 
articles." 

PROFITEERING    DOUBTED 

They  voiced  confidence  that  merchants 
would  not  yield  to  a  temptation  to  profiteer 
In  the  period  of  emergency. 

"We  have  no  legal  authority  to  control 
prices."  the  mayor's  legal  adviser  said.  "We 
feel  any  profiteering  move  would  be  stopped 
by  moral  suasion.  It  Is  possible  legal  steps 
may  be  taken  later  by  the  legislature.  If  this 
Is  found  necessary." 

In  further  discussion  of  Anchorage  prop- 
erty losses.  Elmer  Gagnon.  the  local  Federal 
Housing  Administrator,  said  he  was  certain 
that  losses  In  housing  alone  would  exceed 
$125  million. 

There  was  belief  in  some  responsible  quar- 
ters that  Friday's  earthquake  would  cost  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  and 
Alaska's  private  citizens,  perhaps  60  times  as 
much  as  the  $7i2  million  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  Russia  In  1867  for  the  vast  terri- 
tory that  Is  now  the  49th  State. 

How  much  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  Is  still  indefinite. 

•President  Johnson  directed  me  to  proceed 
Immediately  to  Alaska  to  sxirvey  the  damage 
and  determine  the  extent  of  Federal  assist- 
ance required,"  Mr.  McDermott  said.  "From 
the  Presidential  Jet  en  route  to  Alaska  we— 
Senators  Gruening  and  Bartlett  and  I — 
were  in  frequent  contact  with  Anchorage 
and  we  made  several  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  Inflight." 

The  President  earlier  had  declared  Alaska 
a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  McDermott  said  a  wide  variety  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  was  available  on  an  emer- 
gency basis.  This  Includes  direct  financial 
aid  for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  damaged 
essential  public  structures  such  as  sewage 
plants,  and  for  debrU  clearance  and  health 
measures.     Mr.  McDermott  continued : 

"As  a  result  of  the  President's  declaration, 
a  number  of  Federal  departments  may  be 
called  upon  to  provide  direct  assistance. 

"This  would  Include  all  foods  as  required, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
medical  assistance  from  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department." 

Senator  Bartlett  declared  that  ordinary 
laws  under  which  assistance  could  be  granted 
"simply  won't  suffice." 

"We  moved  Into  Chile,"  he  said,  "and  gave 
them  what  they  needed.  I  am  going  to  work 
with  Senator  Grttening  and  together  we'll 
work  with  the  President  in  an  effort  to  get 
a  package  sent  up  here  that  will  be  of  real 
help  m  meeting  the  rebuilding  program  on 
Anchorage  and  other  stricken  parts  of  the 
State." 

More  than  5,000  persons  were  killed  in  a 
series  of  tremors  In  Southern  Chile  In  May 
1960. 
Senator  Bartlett  continued: 
"I  am  not  going  to  make  any  monetary 
estimates  of  my  own.  Let  the  experts  do  the 
surveying.  But  you  heard  Governor  Egan 
say,  for  example,  that  25  percent  of  the 
Alaskan  fish  processing  industry  waa  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake.  That  means  loss 
of  employment  and  serious  loss  of  much 
needed  tax  revenues. 

"All  of  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  State's 
economy.  It  is  imi>erative  that  everything 
possible  be  done." 


From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  SO,  1964) 
A  POWER  IN  Alaska:  William  Allen  Egan 
The  Governor  of  Alaska.  William  Allen 
Egan.  is  the  first  elected  by  the  49th  State. 
Soon  after  his  Inauguration  In  January  1959, 
he  became  gravely  iU  and  did  not  assiune 
his  full  duties  until  4  months  later. 

He  struggled  back  to  health  quietly  and 
tenaciously,  in  the  manner  he  had  risen  to 
power  in  Alaskan  politics.  He  Is  known  as 
having  no  enemies.  Yesterday,  with  Alaska 
having  been  struck  by  an  earthquake,  he  in- 
spected  stricken  areas,  organized  relief,  and 
estimated  damage  at  $250  million. 

Mr.  Egan,  49  years  old.  led  the  movement 
that  culminated  In  Alaska's  receiving  state- 
hood, and  was  rewarded  by  being  elected 
Governor. 

A  Democrat.  Mr.  Egan  was  the  chief  archi- 
tect of  Alaska's  State  constitution,  which  was 
drawn  early  In  1956.  The  territory  became  a 
State  January  3.  1959. 

"Bin  is  an  agreeable  guy.  but  he's  no  push- 
over," an  acquaintance  once  said  in  describ- 
ing Mr.  Egan.  The  Governor  proved  that 
when,  after  his  election,  he  fulfilled  a  cam- 
paign pledge  by  ending  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes for  salmon  traps.  The  traps,  he  be- 
lieved, depleted  the  salmon  and  gave  big 
business  an  advantage  over  the  Independent 
fishermen.  Pishing  is  Alaska's  biggest  In- 
dustry. 

The  Governor  was  born  in  Valdez,  October 
8  1914.  He  was  among  a  family  of  seven 
children.  His  father,  a  goldmlner,  went  to 
Alaska  from  Butte.  Mont.,  in  1902.  When 
Mr.  Egan  was  7,  his  father  was  killed  In  a 
snowsUde. 

The  boy  went  through  grammar  and  high 
school  in  Valdez.  He  taught  himself  to  fly 
while  In  his  teens,  and  had  his  own  plane. 

Restless,  he  took  a  Job  in  a  cannery,  then 
drove  a  truck  until  World  War  II. 

After  having  served  3  years  in  the  Army, 
Mr.  Egan  and  a  friend  purchased  a  grocery 
and  meat  store  In  Valdez.  Later  he  bought 
his  friend's  Interest. 

When  he  ran  the  store,  friends  say,  he  gave 
away  at  least  half  as  much  candy  as  he  sold. 
Although  Valdez  was  known  as  a  town 
with  Republican  leanings,  Mr.  Egan,  on  en- 
tering politics,  was  elected  almost  unani- 
mously to  the  city  council.  Then  he  became 
mayor. 

He  served  5  terms  in  the  territorial  house 
of  representatives,  becoming  speaker  In  1951. 
He  spent  two  terms  In  the  territorial  senate. 
After  having  completed  work  on  the  State 
constitution,  Mr.  Egan  was  elected  a  "Sena- 
tor," with  Ernest  J.  Gruening,  and  went  to 
Washington  to  work  for  statehood.  They  had 
no  standing  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Egan  has  a  nickname,  "Eagle  Bill." 
He  won  It  In  a  fight  In  the  territorial  legis- 
lature over  a  bounty  on  eagles.  He  opposed 
a  bill  to  end  a  bounty  for  killing  the  birds. 
He  regarded  them  as  predatory  because  they 
killed  salmon  and  lambs.  Besides,  he  be- 
lieved his  Indian  constituents  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  making  a  little  money  by 
killing  eagles. 

He  won  the  fight,  although  Congress  has 
since  Imposed  a  ban  on  bovmtles  for  eagles, 
the  national  bird. 

"It  makes  me  mad."  a  friend  once  said,  "to 
hear  Bill  spoken  of  as  a  mild  fellow  without 
real  convictions.  He  is  tremendously  thor- 
ough and  devotes  his  best  efforts  to  under- 
standing a  problem.  If  he  feels  he  Is  right, 
he  hangs  tough.  He  won't  be  bullied.  Once 
proved  wrong,  he's  the  first  to  admit  it." 

In  1962  Governor  Egan  put  down  a  fac- 
tional challenge  within  the  party  and  won 
the  nomination  for  a  second  term.  In  the 
election,  with  strong  labor  support,  he  de- 
feated his  Republican  opponent  by  only 
2,570  votes.  . 

He  Is  of  medium  height  and  weight  ajna 
has  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes.    He  and  h» 


wife    the  former   Neva   McKlttrlck.   have    a 
son.  Dennis,  15.    A  daughter  died  at  an  early 

age. 


[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes.  Mar.  31,  1964] 
Johnson  Weighs  Alaskan   Relief— Coordi- 
nator Rfports  a  Need  of  Emergenct  As- 
sistance AND  Long-Term  Aid 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
AUSTIN,  Tex.,  March  30.— President  John- 
son is  considering  preliminary  proposals  for 
long-range   economic    assistance    as   well    as 
emergency  aid  to  Alaska. 

Such  economic  assistance  will  be  neces- 
sary the  President  was  told  by  Edward  A. 
McDermott,  his  special  representative  at  the 
scene,  because  the  earthquake  that  rocked 
Alaska  severely  damaged  the  fishing  industry, 
on  which  the  State's  economic  life  largely 

^^S^lal  legislation  may  be  required  to  help 
Alaska  overcome  this  blow.  But  White 
House  sources  were  not  ready  today  to  say 
definitely  that  legislation  would  be  sought^ 

Mr  McDermott.  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  retvirned  to  Wash- 
ington this  morning. 

DAMAGE   TOLL   TO    RISE 

He  spent  about  60  hours  in  Alaska  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  last  night  that  loss 
al  life  had  been  less  than  feared  but  that 
damage  to  property  would  be  higher  than 
first  estimated. 

George  Reedy,  the  President's  Press  Secre- 
tary said  In  a  news  conference  today  that  Mr. 
McDermott  had  reported  on  both  aerial  and 
ground  inspections  of  Anchorage.  Kodlak, 
and  Seward,  three  of  the  hardest  hit  cities 

in  Alaska.  ^  ♦„  w, 

Mr  McDermott 's  report  was  relayed  to  Mr. 
Johnson  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  last  night.  The 
President  was  studying  Mr.  McDermott  s  pre- 
liminary proposals  today.  Mr.  Reedy  sald^ 

In  addition  to  his  ovra  observations,  Mr. 
McDermott  passed  along  information  from 
the    Alaskan    Defense    Command    and    from 

State  officials.  ^  ...    »,     ^ 

It  is  plain,  Mr.  Reedy  said,  that  Alaska 
la  faced  with  "an  extremely  difficult  sltua- 

Mr  Reedy  said  that  Mr.  McDermott  would 
not  come  to  the  LBJ  Ranch,  but  that  he  had 
been  directed  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  "proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible"  to  develop  "tight  recom- 
mendations" for  the  President  to  act  on 

"The  President's  view  is  that  everything 
necessary  must  be  done."  Mr.  Reedy  said. 

That  may  require  a  broader  range  of  action 
than  usually  follows  a  natural  disaster.     Mr 
Reedy  said  Mr.  McDermott  had  reported  that 
the  earthquake  had  caused  great  damage  in 
the  Alaskan   fishing  Industry. 

The  destruction  of  docks,  processing  plants, 
and  canneries  was  widespread.  Mr.  McDer- 
mott reported,  and  It  will  take  considerable 
time  to  get  them  back  into  operation. 

Thus  a  large  percentage  of  Alaskan  wage- 
earners,  dependent  on  the  fisheries,  may  be 
without  Income  for  some  time. 

That  means,  in  turn,  that  smaller  Alaskan 
businesses  dependent  upon  the  spending  of 
fisheries  employees  will  suffer  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  fisheries  and  their  em- 
ployees provide  the  State  of  Alaska  vrtth  its 
prime  source  of  taxable  Income. 

AU  this  indicated,  Mr.  Reedy  said,  that 
"economic  relief  programs"  beyond  emer- 
gency housing,  feeding,  and  medical  care 
probably  would  be  necessary. 

He  would  not  specify,  however,  what  Mr. 
McDermott  might  have  recommenced  or 
what  Mr.  Johnson  might  have  in  mind. 

Extended  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  for  Instance,  or  direct  relief  pay- 
ments probably  would  require  new  Federal 
legislation.  But  Mr.  Reedy  would  not  say 
positively  that  any  legislation  would  be 
sought. 

He  reported  that  Mr.  McDermott.  immedi- 
ately upon  his  retxirn  to  Washington  this 


morning,  had  gone  Into  a  series  of  meeting 
with  officials  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineers,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Mr  Johnson  spent  a  quiet  day  on  the  LBJ 
Ranch  today,  working  in  his  office  this  morn- 
ing and  touring  some  grazing  land  with  his 
business  trustee,  Judge  A.  W.  Moursand,  of 
Johnson  City,  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Johnson  probably  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1964] 

Bankers  Discern  Economic  Peril  in  Alaska 

Quake — State  Tukns  to  United  States  for 

Aid — BUSINESSES  Still  Closed  as  Recovery 

Begins 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Davies) 
Anchorage,  March  30.— The  State  of  Alaska 
looked  today  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
heavy  subsidies  to  help  it  recover  from  the 
earthquake  that  struck  Friday  night. 

Leading  bankers  declared  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  State  would  be  in  a  situa- 
tion approaching  hopelessness  in  some  cases 
without  long-term  capital,  probably  on  a 
grant  basis.  The  bankers  estimated  that 
areas  containing  60  percent  of  the  State's 
total  developed  worth  had  been  affected. 

The  conclusion  about  the  State's  finances 
seemed  to  agree  with  that  reached  by 
Alaska's  congressional  delegation  after  a 
ground  and  aerial  inspection  yesterday  of 
the  worst  damaged  cities  and  towns. 

Business  remained  at  a  virtual  standstill 
in  Anchorage.  City  Manager  Robert  H.  Old- 
land  sent  inspection  teams  on  another  tour 
of  all  downtown  structvu-es  that  were  still 
standing  and  that  appeared  from  the  out- 
side to  be  structurally  safe. 


buildings  to  be  razed 
Mr  Oldland  estimated  that  at  least  100 
buildings  in  the  central  section  of  the  city 
would  have  to  be  torn  down.  This  includes 
all  of  the  high-rise  apartments,  2  of  which 
are  14  stories. 

Some  older  structures  of  concrete,  with 
wooden  Joists,  came  through  the  earthquake 
intact,  while  newer  structviral  steel  and  con- 
crete buildings  In  many  cases  suffered  dam- 
age almost  beyond  repair. 

This  was  a  day  of  preparations  for  re- 
covery. Bank  staffs  In  Anchorage  found  elec- 
tricity txirned  on  and  were  getting  ready  to 
reopen  tomorrow  morning,  so  depositors 
could  get  hoxisehold  money  and  loans  could 
be  arranged  for  businessmen  planning  to  re- 
build their  businesses. 

Merchants  whose  stores  were  not  destroyed 
obtained  passes  at  the  Public  Safety  Build- 
ing to  enable  them  to  inspect  their  premises. 

WORK    TEAMS    ORGANIZED 

Two  service  stations  were  In  business  In 
the  downtown  sector.  One  across  the  street 
from  the  Public  Safety  Building  was  ration- 
ing gasoline  to  motorists  in  5-gallon  lots. 

"We  want  to  be  fair  and  treat  all  custom- 
ers alike.  We  want  to  allot  the  gasoline 
among  as  many  motorists  as  possible,"  an 

attendant  said.  .  *  ^  <-«„ 

Organized  labor  and  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  set  up  a  Joint  headquarters 
m  Carpenters  Hall  and  Invited  volunteers 
for  rehabilitation  work.  Red  Foley,  presl- 
dent  of  the  Anchorage  Building  Trades 
CouncU.  and  Leonard  Thomas  of  the  General 
Contractors,  were  receiving  calls  for  help  and 
sending  out  construction  crews  to  shore  up 
buildings  and  give  whatever  emergency  aid 
was  necessary.  Most  of  this  work  was  on  a 
nonpaid  basis. 

The  matter  of  rebuilding  stricken  areas 
and  who  will  pay  for  it  was  the  big  question 
facing  Alaska. 


All  communities  will  be  affected,  even 
though  the  physical  damage  did  not  extend 
everywhere.  Every  taxpayer  will  be  dras- 
ticaUy  affected  by  the  program  of  recovery. 
Revenues  wUl  be  drastically  curtaUed  be- 
cause of  the  earthquake,  while  expenditures 
will  rise  tremendously. 

Some  are  predicting  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  to  deal  with  the  rehabUita- 
tion  problem.  The  legislature  is  in  recess 
untU  next  Friday.  Some  legislators,  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  do  not  see  how  all  of 
the  financial  ramifications  resulting  from 
the  tremor  can  be  dealt  with  at  this  session, 
especially  since  the  State  will  have  to  know 
what  the  Federal   Government's  intenUons 

are. 

federal  plans  discussed 

The  Federal  plans  were  discussed  at  El- 
mendorf  Air  Force  Base  here  last  night  at 
a  news  conference  held  by  a  delegation  from 
Washington    after    its    inspection    tour    of 

Edward  A.  McDermott.  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  described  Alas- 
ka's situation  as  "without  precedent  In  our 
experience  in  the  United  States." 

The  casualty  lists  were  still  being  revised 
as  persons  reported  missing  turned  up  safe^ 
Mr  McDermott's  figures  of  last  night  put 
the  total  of  known  dead  and  missing  at  81 
for  the  State.  These  continued  to  fluctuate. 
Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Democrat,  of  Alas- 
ka, contended  at  the  news  conference  that  no 
loan  program  could  solve  Alaska's  economic 
problem  resulting  from  what  his  Democratic 
colleague,  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  called 
"probably  the  worst  disaster  ever  to  hit  any 
State  in  comparison  with  Its  resources."      ^ 

"There  must  be  some  large-scale  grants. 
Mr.  Bartlett  said. 

commission  at  work  "> 

A  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  com- 
mission headed  by  Cliff  Groh,  an  Anch^age 
city  councUman,  has  been  set  up.  It  began 
action  yesterday  afternoon. 

"All  bankers  are  on  the  committee,"  said 
Mayor  George  Sharrock.  of  Anchorage,  "and 
they  are  pledged  to  try  to  furnish  what  is 
needed  to  get  things  rolling.  Every  financial 
source  will  be  used.  I  don't  know  what  Is 
available  in  the  way  of  loans." 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Alaska,  Elmer  Rasmuson,  Its  president, 
met  with  Karl  V.  Holmberg.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent; John  A.  Holmburg,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  John  J.  Conway,  of 
Sitka,  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  and 
an  executive  committee  member. 

Mr  Rasmuson  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Rob- 
ert B  Atwood,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Anchorage  Dally  Times.  Both  men  lost  their 
homes  when  the  quake  struck. 

The  bankers  were  Joined  by  Donald  L. 
Melllsh.  executive  vice  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, who  said  there  was  agreement  that 
with  destruction  assuming  such  great  magni- 
tude" outside  help  was  essential. 

Most  housing  in  the  newer  residential  sec- 
tions of  Anchorage.  Mr.  Melllsh  said,  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. „ 

"0\ir  loans  are  mostly  on  older  homes,  he 
went  on.  "Most  of  the  local  banking  institu- 
tions are  affected  by  the  destruction  or  dam- 
aging of  business  buildings.  We  expect  to 
extend  credit  and  put  moratoriums  on  loan 
payments." 

Along  the  north  side  of  Foxirth  Avenue. 
Anchorage's  main  street,  between  C  and  D 
Streets,  the  earth  gave  way  during  the  trem- 
ors and  most  of  the  store  buildings  in  the 
whole  block  settled  into  the  resviltlng  guUy. 
with  only  the  top  of  their  second  floors  show- 
ing. 

Mr  Holmberg,  one  of  the  bankers,  said  that 
earthquake  insurance  was  carried  on  only 
one  or  two  buildings.  Mr.  Conway  noted  that 
Government-Insured  loans  had  never  re- 
quired earthquake  insiu-ance. 
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ACrNCnS  JOIN  IN  VLTLOr 

Joining  In  the  rehabilitation  program  ar^ 

aU  such  agencies  aa  the  Federal  SmaU  Biisl-f 

ness  Administration,  the  State  housing  auj 

thorlty.  the  FHA.  the  City  Council  of  Anchorf 

see  and  business  and  banking  groups.  I 

ijfe  looked  bleak  to  the  men  who  had  n^ 

savings,  who  loet  their  mortgaged  homes  an<^ 

were  Jobless  besides.  I 

a    E    McParland.   president  of  the  Statf 

federation  of  labor,  with  about  20,000  mem* 

bers.  was  asked  how  the  members  were  far| 

Ing  In  such  matters  as  housing.  I 

"No  worse  than  anybody  else,"  he  repllea. 

"They    probably   don't   have   the   mortgages 

businessmen  do." 

Mr.  McParland  said,  however,  that  a  sysj. 
tem  of  priorities  would  have  to  be  set  up  1^ 
the  rehabilitation  work,  with  the  housing 
problem  the  biggest  of  all.  ^  ^  J 

"One  of  the  worst  things  that  could  hapj- 
pen  "  the  labor  leader  remarked.  "Is  to  thln^ 
that  Oncle  Sam  would  do  it  all.  This  wouia 
have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  private  lnltla(- 
tlve.  If  assistance  Is  given  too  readily.  pe(^ 
pie  are  Inclined  to  sit  back." 

Mr.  McParland  said  there  had  been  80  pe 
cent  iinemployment  in  the  constructU 
trades  this  winter.  This  meant  12.000  Jo 
less.  This  was  normal  for  Alaska,  howev 
he  added.  There  were  19  percent  unemployejd 
last  winter. 

Mr.  McParland  said  that  the  civil  defence 
agency  had  called  at  Carpenters  HaU  for  la 
crew  of  riggers  to  shore  up  the  Cordova 
BuUding  occupied  by  the  Anchorage  staff  W 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Othfer 
volunteer  labor  was  engaged  in  demolltldn 

Alaskans  generally  appeared  determined 
to  remain  in  their  State  despite  the  b>g 
tremor  and  its  series  of  aftershocks.  Sortie 
famUy  heads  were  sending  their  wives  aiid 
children  out  of  the  State  until  they  could 
obtain  housing. 

The  Red  Cross  was  active,  along  with 
Salvation  Army  and  other  agencies. 
McDermott  announced  last  night.  Just  bef 
his  return  to  Washington,  that  Red  Crc|ss 
expenditures  in  the  earthquake's  aftermath 
were  expected  to  total  about  $2  million  so  f^. 
State  RepresenUtive  James  Parsons,  ^- 
publlcan.  of  Anchorage,  predicted  an  "eiqo- 
tlonal  letdown  and  psychological  emergefa- 
cies"  during  the  next  3  or  4  days.  I 

Dr.  Parsons,  chairman  of  the  House  Wel- 
fare and  Education  Committee,  was  with  tpe 
State  mental  health  division  from  1953  unjtll 
he  became  professor  of  psychology  at  Ala^a 
Methodist  University   recently. 

"Several  persons  injured  by  the  quake 
waited  24  hours  with  broken  legs  or  arms 
before  reporting  at  hospitals."  he  relatsd. 
"They  went  on  adrenalin  and  couldn't  let 
down  because  of  tension  and  shock.  Ttiey 
went  ahead  taking  care  of  their  families  aind 
moving  things  out  of  the  house,  paying  no 
attention  to  their  Injuries." 

Injured  persons  are  being  cared  for  j  in 
Providence  Hospital,  the  Alaska  Pyschiatrlc 
Institute,  the  Alaska  Native  Service  Hospital, 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
and   the  reopened  Presbyterian   Commuillty 

Hospital.  I 

The  7-story  Air  Porce  hospital.  Represent- 
ative Parsons  said,  has  been  evacuated,  ^nd 
its  patients  moved  to  other  institutions 

PAPERS  PUBLISHING 

•  Anchorage's  two  dally  newspapers  resuijied 
publication  earlier  than  expected,  des()lte 
obstacles.  The  Dally  "Hmes,  which  found!  Its 
building  on  Fourth  Avenue  structurally  skfe. 
experienced  some  mechanical  trouble  ^nd 
had  no  power  at  first.  This  was  overcopie, 
however,  and  25.000  copies  for  local  dlstrlfcu- 
Uon.  out  of  Its  circulation  of  29.000.  reeled 
off  the  press  with  heavy  black  headlines 
across  page  1 : 

"City    Rallies    Prom    Quake.      Shockwave 
One  of  Mightiest." 


Norman  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News,  reported  that  the  back  wall  of  his 
plant  had  fallen  because  of  the  earth  tremor, 
and  that  the  plant  had  no  heat. 

"But  we  have  a  power  source  today  and 
we  are  publishing,"  he  announced. 

Gov.  WUllam  A.  Egan,  who  flew  from 
Juneau,  the  State  capital,  on  Saturday  and 
has  made  an  inspection  tour  of  damaged 
areas  conferred  here  with  representatives 
of  the  military  and  with  other  groups.  Abe 
Romick,  director  of  the  State  department  of 
commerce,  met  with  bankers  the  day  before. 
City  Manager  Oldland  announced  that 
today's  relnspection  of  the  downtown  busi- 
ness area  would  result  in  posting  of  con- 
demnation notices  on  all  unsafe  structures. 

Businessmen  and  others  with  business  in 
the  cordoned-off  downtown  area,  covering 
roughly  50  square  blocks,  found  their  move- 
ments slightly  less  hampered  today.  The 
police  had  experimented  with  several  sets 
of  special  permit  cards,  which  some  National 
Guardsmen  recognized  and  others  rejected. 
Today,  with  the  latest  special  police  card, 
visitors  were  admitted  into  the  patroled  sec- 
tion at  three  checkpoints.  Once  within 
the  area  they  were  free  to  move  about. 

There  was  evidence  that  the  aftershocks 
had  not  ceased.  Persons  watching  a  ruined, 
recently  built  store  of  the  J.C.  Penney  Co. 
reported  seeing  slabs  break  free  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31.  1964] 
Dazed  Alaskans  Scan  the  Rubble— Seward 
CrrizENS.  Many  Left  Jobless.  Hope  To  Re- 
build 

(By  Wallace  Turner) 

Seward,  Alaska.— The  economic  life  of  this 
city  was  crushed  and  burned  away  over  the 
weekend  Today,  on  the  97th  anniversary  of 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  William  Seward, 
the  people  of  the  town  founded  in  his  name 
moved  In  daze  and  shock  through  the  rubble. 

"I'm  going  to  stay  here  and  rebuild  it. 
said  Al  Schmoyer,  an  employee  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  dock  installation.  "After  all,  they 
tell  me  that  Tokyo  once  was  pretty  badly 
wrecked  by  an  earthquake  and  look  how  It 
came  back." 

Mr.  Schmoyer  was  s\irrounded  by  tne 
wreckage  of  what  once  was  an  automated, 
busy  cargo-handling  center. 

Seward  Is  one  of  the  older  cities  in  Alaska, 
built  on  a  shelf  below  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  Resurrection  Bay.  For  years  It  has 
been  outstripped  in  growth  by  the  much 
younger  city  of  Anchorage,  the  State's 
metropolis. 

When  the  earthquake  struck  last  Friday 
night,  there  were  perhaps  1.800  persons  In 
Seward.    Today,  only  about  750  remained. 

What  is  left  of  Seward  Is  most  of  the  resi- 
dential district.  The  business  properties  that 
supported  the  small  population  have  been 
wrecked  beyond  repair. 

A  fish  cannery,  recently  converted  to  han- 
dle shrimp,  has  disappeared,  washed  out  to 
sea  in  the  succession  of  high  waves  that 
followed  the  quake. 

Even  the  site  of  the  cannery  has  disap- 
peared under  the  water  that  now  runs  up  to 
the  sheer  face  of  the  mountain  on  the  bay. 
The  fishing  fleet  that  served  the  cannery 
Is  out  of  commission  and  largely  destroyed. 
Much  of  it  is  on  the  beach,  tossed  and  turned 
as  much  as  100  yards  from  the  bay. 

The  420-mlle-long  Alaska  Railroad  had  its 
seaward  terminus  at  Seward,  and  over  the 
years  that  has  become  the  chief  reason  for 
the  town's  existence. 

The  railroad  maintained  two  excellent 
docks  there,  each  with  the  latest  equipment 
and  with  two  modern  warehouses  where 
shipments  were  moved  across  from  ships  to 
freight  cars. 

Half  of  one  dock  is  completely  gone,  to- 
gether with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  cargo-handling  equipment.    Neither 


dock    can    be   used    again.      They   must  be 
ripped  out  and  rebuilt. 

The  men  who  worked  on  them,  the  men 
who  handled  the  trains,  the  men  who  were 
casual  longshore  workers — all  of  them  now 
have  no  Jobs. 

The  city  now  has  no  piped  water  supply. 
Its  sewage  system  is  inoperative  because  the 
outfalls  into  Resurrection  Bay  were  sheared 
off  and  plugged  up  by  the  waves  that  fol- 
lowed the  quake.  Today  the  shrunken  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was  being  lined  up  for 
typhoid  shots. 

The  stores  were  not  wiped  out  by  the 
earthquake,  but  they  all  were  closed  today. 
General  access  to  that  area  of  the  town  was 
closed  off  by  soldiers  from  Fort  Richardson 
at  Anchorage. 

Civil  defense  officials  have  taken  complete 
charge  of  all  the  facilities  remaining  in 
Seward. 

"We  open  up  to  get  some  clothes  for  some- 
body who  was  wiped  out,"  said  one  civil  de- 
fense worker.  "Got  to  have  people  keep 
warm.  Don't  want  them  coming  down  sick. 
Town  needs  everybody  we  can  get." 

However,  some  of  the  soldiers  had  a  differ- 
ent Idea.  They  said  people  were  being  en- 
couraged to  leave,  particularly  women  and 
children. 

One  woman,  Mrs.  Bill  Peterson,  the  wife  of 
the  yard  superintendent  for  the  railroad, 
came  in  on  a  flight  from  Anchorage  this 
morning.  She  had  been  traveling  and  re- 
turned after  hearing  of  the  earthquake. 

"Ah,  there's  my  funny  looking  little  old 
green  house,"  said  Mrs.  Peterson,  and  then 
her  voice  cracked.  "You  all  come  and  stay 
with  me — unless  my  husband  has  the  house 
already  full  of  people." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1964] 
Meter  Mat  Predict  Volcanic  Eruptions 
Pasadena.  Calif. — As  a  volcano  begins  to 
rumble,   nearby  rocks   start   to   contract  or 
stretch. 

A  delicate  Instrument  has  been  Installed 
on  the  Hawaiian  island  of  Oahu  to  measure 
how  much  the  island's  rocks  squeeze  or 
stretch  as  molten  rock  begins  to  flow  from 
the  earth's  Interior  to  fill  deep  wells  reach- 
ing 30  miles  beneath  the  volcanoes. 

The  instrvunent,  called  a  strain  seismome- 
ter, is  also  designed  to  study  the  extensive 
system  of  lava  pipes  under  Hawaii's  active 
volcano  and  measure  the  deep  conduits  up 
which  the  molten  rock  flows,  explained  Dr. 
Frank  Press,  director  of  the  selsmologlcal 
laboratory  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  here. 

Only  two  volcanoes  in  Hawaii  are  stul 
active — Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea,  both  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii. 

Oahu  is  about  200  miles  northeast  of  these 
volcanoes  but  will  be  able  to  pick  up  any 
volcano  rumblings. 

The  instrument  is  so  sensitive.  Dr.  Press 
said,  that  it  can  record  a  squeeze  or  stretch 
of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  rock,  In  an  area 
of  3.000  miles. 

The  strain  seismometer,  located  in  a  long 
tunnel  in  an  ancient  lava  flow  about  200  feet 
below  the  surface.  Is  being  operated  for  the 
Institute  by  members  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.     Dr.  Press  is  in  charge. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31,  1964] 

Director  Sees  Need  of  Bills 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington. — Edward  A.  McDermott,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
said  today  that  special  legislation  probably 
would  be  required  to  help  Alaska  recover  ftom 
earthquake  damage,  estimated  to  be  as  mgh 
as  $500  million. 

B4r.  McDermott  described  the  Alaskan  dis- 
aster as  "a  problem  without  precedent  1°  o^ 
domestic  history"  and  suggested  that  exist- 
ing relief  legislation  would  probably  prove 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  catastrophe. 


The  problem,  he  said,  goes  far  beyond  re- 
lief to  victims,  for  "the  economic  vltaUty  of 
Alaska  has  been  seriously  affected  by  one 
of  the  most  violent  disasters  to  ever  strike 
the  United  States." 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  estimated 
today  that  the  earthquake  that  battered 
Alaska  Friday  evening  was  the  largest  re- 
corded temblor  ever  in  North  America  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  In  recent  history. 
Large  aftershocks  from  the  earthquake 
were  still  shaking  the  Alaskan  peninsxila 
as  recently  as  this  morning,  survey  seismol- 
ogists reported,  and  adding  to  the  vast  prop- 
erty damages  suffered  on  Friday  evening. 

Mr  McDermott.  designated  by  President 
Johnson  to  coordinate  the  Federal  relief  pro- 
gram, returned  this  morning  from  an  inspec- 
tion trip  to  Alaska.  He  reported  on  his  find- 
ings at  a  meeting  with  leaders  of  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  relief  assistance,  and 
later  at  a  news  conference. 

The  loss  of  life,  he  said,  was  "thankfully 
less  than  originally  predicted."  His  latest 
information,  he  said,  was  that  there  were  66 
"confirmed  deaths"  in  Kodlak,  Valdez,  Se- 
ward, Anchorage  and  Whlttier. 

He  said  the  property  damage,  however, 
was  "much  greater  than  I  ever  expected." 
He  estimated  that  the  property  damage  woiUd 
be  $350  million  to  $500  million. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  property  damage, 
he  said,  is  Impossible  to  determine  now  be- 
cause of  the  large  geographical  area  Involved 
and  because  snow  Is  still  covering  some  of 
the  damage.  Furthermore,  he  said,  the  dam- 
age Is  continuing  as  aftershocks  hit  the  area 
and  weakened  homes  and  buildings  collapse. 
For  the  moment,  the  Federal  assistance 
program,  as  described  by  Mr.  McDermott,  is 
concentrating  on  determining  the  extent  of 
the  damage  and  establishing  priorities  for 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

Any  reconstruction,  he  said,  will  have  to 
be  preceded  by  an  extensive  demolition  pro- 
gram on  damaged  buildings.  He  estimated. 
for  example,  that  50  percent  of  the  large 
structures  stUl  standing  In  Anchorage  would 
have  to  be  torn  down  and  that  It  would  be 
6  to  8  weeks  before  the  demolition  could  be 
completed  and  normal  commercial  services 
restored  in  the  city. 

Aside  from  the  food,  medical  and  housing 
relief  for  disaster  victims,  being  provided 
largely  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Alaska,  the  Federal  Government  has 
two  principal  disaster-assistance  programs, 
one  for  governments,  the  other  for  individ- 
uals. 

Under  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  of  1950,  the 
Government  can  provide  fvmds  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  removal  of  debris  and 
restoration  of  essential  public  services,  such 
as  roads,   bridges,  water  and  sewers. 

In  Anchorage  alone.  Mr.  McDermott  esti- 
mated. $33  million  will  be  required  to  restore 
essential  public  services.  There  is  presently 
$20  million  In  the  Federal  disaster-assistance 
fund,  much  of  which  Is  already  earmarked 
to  help  areas  hit  by  the  recent  Ohio  River 
floods.  The  administration,  therefore,  will 
soon  ask  Congress  for  supplemental  funds 
for  the  Alaskan  disaster. 

TAX    LAW     GIVES     RELIEF 

Under  the  other  program,  property  owners 
and  small  businessmen  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive long-term,  low-Interest  Federal  loans 
to  cover  the  damage  to  their  property.  Mr. 
McDermott  estimated  that  1,500  residences 
were  severely  damaged  In  Anchorage  alone 
and  200  destroyed. 

In  addition,  Mr.  McDermott  pointed  out 
that  under  the  new  tax  law,  taxpayers  In  a 
major  disaster  area — such  as  Alaska  has  been 
declared  by  President  Johnson — may  deduct 
their  property  losses  from  their  1963  Income 
taxes. 

The  present  disaster  legislation,  he  noted, 
Is  designed   primarily   to   supplement  local 


and  State  aid  In  restoring  public  services 
and  helping  property  ovraers.  In  the  Alaska 
situation,  he  said,  the  problem  la  that  the 
damage  Is  so  extensive  It  Jeopardizes  the  eco- 
nomic vital  and  long-term  recovery  of  the 
region.  

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1964] 
Rise  m  Pish  Price  Set  Off  bt  Quake— Pro- 
ducers OF  Crab,  Shrimp,  and  Salmon  Were 
Hit  Hard 

Seattle. — An  Immediate  price  increase  In 
fish  products,  particularly  canned  crab,  was 
forecast  today  In  the  aftermath  of  the  earth- 
quake In  Ala^a. 

This  would  not  result  from  a  critical  de- 
pletion m  fish  stocks,  officials  of  several  can- 
nery corporations  declared,  but  from  the 
hoarding  of  inventories  to  supply  principal 
outlets  and  a  general  uncertainty  over  the 
situation  In  southeastern  Alaska. 

Most  fish  packers  discoimted  reports  that 
the  Industry  had  been  decimated.  They  con- 
tended that  the  effect  of  the  quake  was  local- 
ized. 

However,  Cal-Pak  of  San  Francisco  esti- 
mated its  loss  at  from  $400,000  to  $500,000. 
Other  comptinles  indicated  this  was  a  reason- 
able figxire. 

Although  the  crab  packing  season  was  sup- 
posed to  end  last  Sat\irday,  much  of  the  pack 
was  still  stored  in  the  canneries  on  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  Damage  to  boats  was  also  exten- 
sive, especially  on  Kodlak  Island,  because  so 
many  had  ret\irned  to  harbor. 

salmon  producers  hit 


"There  will  definitely  be  an  Increase  In  the 
price  structure,"  a  spokesman  for  Pan  Alaska 
Fisheries.  Inc.,  reported.  "Four  or  five  salm- 
on producers  were  completely  demolished  on 
Kodlak,  and  there  wUl  be  limited  faculties  for 
king  crab,  shrimp,  and  salmon." 

Most  packers  anticipated  a  severe  loss  in 
Inventories  in  Alaska,  although  some  of  the 
canned  product  will  be  salvageable.  Even 
so,  the  charges  In  rehandllng  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

The  damage  to  fish  stocks  was  not  supposed 
to  be  overly  severe.  The  earthquake  had 
little  reported  effect  In  fishing  areas  west  of 
Chlrlkof  Island,  about  100  mUes  southwest 
of  Kodlak.  Crab,  for  example,  exist  at  such 
great  depths  In  the  gulf  that  it  was  assumed 
they  were  untouched. 

But  salmon  spawning  grounds  could  be  se- 
riously damaged,  virith  gravel  beds  used  for 
nesting  and  streams  themselves  scoured  by 
tidal  waves.  Most  companies  have  flown 
representatives  into  Alaska  to  survey  the 
damage,  but  a  complete  report  is  not  expected 
for  a  week  or  more. 

Major  destruction  was  reported  In  Prince 
William  Sound.  Facilities  at  Cordova,  Valdez, 
and  the  Kenai  Peninsula  were  hard  hit, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  water  damage. 

DevMtatlon  on  Kodlak  Island  farther  west 
was  discriminate.  Canneries  owned  by  San 
Juan  Fisheries  and  the  Alaska  Packers  Asso- 
ciation were  swept  out  to  sea.  But  plants 
along  Shellkof  Straits,  north  of  the  Island, 
were  not  harmed  and  plants  at  Alltak.  Point 
William.  Point  BalUey.  and  Point  Wakefield 
were  untouched. 

Clam  areas  on  Village  Betich  and  Cook  Inlet 
were  said  to  have  \indergone  little  damage. 
The  salmon  center  in  Bristol  Bay,  north  of 
the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  escaped  the  earth- 
quake as  did  fishing  areas  in  the  Aleutians 
at  Adak  Island  and  Dutch  Harbor. 

The  immediate  effect  would  be  on  crab 
prices,  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  said. 
The  season  reopens  in  June  8md  fioating  can- 
neries may  have  to  be  used. 

Although  many  boats  In  Alaska  were  dam- 
aged, others  had  returned  to  Seattle  and  are 
still  available. 

The  major  Impact  Is  expected  to  fall  on 
small  canneries  and  single  owner  operations. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  31,  1964] 
Readt  foe  Emergency:    Edward  Alotsius 
McDermott 
Washington. — Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a    high-level   bureaucrat   who   worked   next 
door  to  the  White  House,  but  who  sought 
neither  publicity  nor  a  piece  of  other  bureau- 
crat's empires.     Applied  to  Edward  Aloyslus 
McDermott,   who   was   directing   a   recovery 
operation  In  Alaska  today,  the  fable  becomes 
fact.    However,  Mr.  McDermott,  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  is  not 
a  withdrawn  personality.    He  Is  amiable.  In- 
deed,   and   unconcerned   about  his   relative 
anonymity. 

Ed  McDermott.  43  years  old.  trim  and 
meticulous  In  dress  and  habit,  is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  rescue  operator.  He  is  also  the  first  to 
think  of  a  potential  emergency  and  to  plan 
for  It  down  to  the  last  thinkable  detail. 

The  big  worry  that  Mr.  McDermott  always 
carries  with  him,  of  course.  Is  nuclear  attack. 
The  staggering  civil  problem  would  be  his — 
how  to  rescue  people,  restore  communica- 
tions, get  the  economy  functioning  again. 
These  are  the  challenges  he  must  prepare 

for. 

a  potential  disaster 

One  hot  August  day  In  1962,  he  was 
crossing  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  a  visitor 
when  he  learned  of  a  barge  of  chlorine  tanks 
that  had  sunk  In  the  Mississippi  River  near 
Natchez.  Here  was  a  potential  disaster  that 
nobody  had  done  anything  about,  although 
the  barge  had  lain  there  for  months. 

Mr.  McDermott  started  action  that  day, 
enlisting  the  aid  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  agencies.  When  the  engineers 
were  ready,  thousands  of  gas  masks  were 
distributed  and  the  Immediate  area  was 
evacuated.  The  tanks  and  their  lethal  con- 
tents were  disposed  of  without  a  slip. 

Mr.  McDermott,  a  Roman  Catholic,  evaded 
Washington  last  week  for  a  few  days  of  medi- 
tation at  Loyola-on-the  Potomac,  a  retreat 
house  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Jesus.  At 
3  a.m.  Saturday  news  of  the  Alaska  earth- 
quake roused  him.  A  car  was  sent  for  him 
but  it  broke  down.  A  helicopter  picked  him 
up. 

Mrs.  McDermott  packed  some  warm  cloth- 
ing and  rushed  it  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
where  her  husband  boarded  a  Presidential 
Jet  for  the  disaster  scene. 

As  director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Mr.  McDermott  is  a  statutory  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council.  In  the 
Cuban  crisis  of  October  1962,  he  sat  In  the 
upper  councils  and  had  his  organization 
keyed  to  move  on  Instant  notice. 

Without  the  slightest  friction,  he  has 
worked  out  with  all  communications  media 
in  the  country  a  voluntary  code  of  censorship 
that  win  be  Invoked  In  case  of  grave  national 
emergency. 

The  stockpiling  of  critical  materials  Is  an- 
other of  Mr.  McDermotfs  policy  responsi- 
bilities. 

Friends  of  Ed  McDermott  agree  that  he 
Is  the  best  organized  man  they  know,  which 
his  Job  demands.  He  is  Just  as  neat  and 
organized  at  home,  and  Mrs.  McDermott,  the 
former  Naola  Spellman,  says  he  "never  fusses 
about  it." 

In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born  and 
raised,  Mr.  McDermott  dabbled  in  water- 
colors,  but  the  Washington  grind  has  stopped 
that  and  a  lot  of  his  golf,  too.  His  diversion 
now,  even  as  he  works,  is  photography.  He 
carries  a  vest  pocket  camera  and  has  a  picture 
record  of  much  of  his  work  on  his  events 
here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  McDermott  graduated  from  Ix)ras  Col- 
lege, Dubuque,  In  1939  and  took  his  doctorate 
In  law  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1942.  He 
practiced  law  in  Dubuque  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDermott  have  four  chil- 
dren, 10  to  17  years  old. 
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[Prom  Time,  Apr.  3.  1964] 
Disasters 
bad  fkiday 
Late   on   Good  Friday    afternoon,  a  Uni- 
versity  of  WasHington   selsmologiflt  name« 
Norman  RasmusBen  was  worshiping  in  Seatj- 
Ue's  Chuich.  of  the  Assumption.    He  lookei 
up  and  saw  that  the  chandeliers  were  swaj- 
Ing.     Instantly  Rasmussen  realized  that  ai 
earthquake  had  struck. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  an  earth- 
quake was  devastating  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
and  a  ring  of  nearby  towns  and  villages. 
With  the  thvmderoufl  Impact  of  a  mountain 
falling  into  the  sea,  the  shock  waves  from 
Alaska  rippled  outward,  sending  tsunam  s 
(seismic  sea  waves)  around  the  Pacific,  floo<l- 
Ine  portions  of  North  American  westem 
shores,  coursing  across  the  sea  toward  Japsn 
and  southward  toward  Hawaii. 

SWALLOWED 

Seconds  earUer.  Anchorage,  a  bustling  city 
of    50  000,    was    imdergoing   the    hectic   bat 
commonplace    ritual    of    the    evening    ruih 
hour      The  downtown  business  district  was 
filled"  with  people  walking  and  driving  hoioe 
from  work.    Suddenly  the  very  earth  crackid, 
roared,  and  rolled.    An  amateur  radio  opeT  a - 
tor  who  was  talking  from  his  car  to  anott^r 
radio  ham  in  Seattle  called  out:   "My  Gcd. 
What's  happening?"     The  streets,  he  crKsd, 
were  rippling  like  waves  and  the  ground  v  as 
pitching  like   an  ocean.     Streets   split   iiito 
Raping  wounds,  two  of  them  12  feet  deep  a  ad 
50    feet    wide.      Mrs.    Jean    Chance    watered 
as  "the  earth  started  to  roll.     It  rolled   tor 
5    minutes.     It    slammed    parked    cars     x.- 
eether     People  were  clinging  to  each  ott  er, 
to  lampposts,  to  buildings."    A  30-blocks  ac- 
tion of  the  downtown  area  criambled.    P;o- 
ple.  automobiles,  houses,  slid  helplessly  iito 
the  crevasses. 

Beyond  Anchorage,  the  earthquake  stall  led 
Uke  a  insatiable  beast.  In  the  coastal  tcwn 
of  Valdez.  a  hole  opened  In  the  dock  area 
and  a  man  and  his  two  little  children  dis- 
appeared into  It.  Moments  later,  the  entire 
dock  was  gone.  In  Seward,  fires  fed  by 
ruptured  oil  tanks  raged  through  the  nluht. 
Airports  for  miles  around  reported  bucl;le^ 
runway  and  disrupted  services;  at  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base,  Anchorage,  the  control  tc  wer 
Itself  collapsed. 

SNAPPED 

All  through  the  night,  bands  of  rescuers 
worked  by  flickering  flashlight,  rummaging 
through  the  rubble  to  find  the  lost,  the  in- 
jured and  the  dead.  Air  Force  disaster  units 
flew  into  Alaska  with  doctors,  nurses,  me<  leal 
equipment  and  emergency  hospital  unit*. 

The    tidal    waves    were    murderous.  I    At 
Beverly  Beach   State  Park  near   Depoe  pay, 
Oreg..  foiu:  children  who  had  been  asleep  In 
bedrolls  were  swept  away.    In  Crescent  ^ty, 
Calif.,  the  shock  waves  sent  the  sea  po\mng 
Into    the    downtown    sector    to    wreck  1150 
stores.    Four  gasoline  storage  plants  exploded 
and   burned.     Three   thousand  townsp^ple 
fled;    10  were  drowned,  70  htirt.  more  than 
50  missing.    Near  Los  Angeles,  10-foot  ^iavea 
damaged  the  coast  of  Santa  Catallna  Island. 
In  Hawaii,  residents  of  the  city  of  HUO  fled 
to  high   ground   as   six  huge  waves  1 
the  shores. 

It   would   be   days  before   Alaskans 
count  the  precise  loss  of  life  and  pro; 
months    before    the    destruction    coul 
wiped    away    and    the    towns    rebuilt 
cost  could  be  counted  in  scores  of  liv  ^ 
dollars  It  ran  to  as  much  as  a  quarteij  of  a 
billion. 

THE    FAULT 

Scientists  could  only  speculate  o^  the 
csause  of  the  disaster.  Long  ago,  prli^itlve 
people  believed  that  earthquakes  were  cftused 
by  subterranean  animals,  perhaps  ifioles; 
others  attributed  them  to  tempests  lb  th« 
caverns  beneath  the  earth's  crust.  Today, 
experts  believe  that  the  quakes  axe  sitns  of 


earth's  "growing  pains."  sudden  movements 
of    the    earth's    crust    caused    by    pressure 
changes.      These    shifts,    or    slides,    create 
tremors  that  travel  both  through  and  around 
the  earth  in  sound  waves.    Most  eart.hquakes 
occur  where  ancient  wounds  in  the  earth 
have  created  faults  in  the  crust.    One  of  the 
greatest  quake-producing  faults,  known  as 
the    clrcum-Pacific    belt,    runs    completely 
around   the  Pacific  Ocean,   along  the   'west 
coast  of  the  Americas  from  Alaska  to  South 
America,   and   along   the  coasts   of  Siberia. 
Japan  and  South  Asia.     The  Alaska  quake 
had  its  origins  probably  30  to  60  miles  be- 
neath the  surface  at  Prince  William  Sound, 
and  in  its  Initial  shocks  was  about  as  severe 
as  any  ever  recorded.    The  famed  1906  ^n 
Francisco    earthquake,    for    example,    regis- 
tered 8.25  on  the  experts'  Rlchter  scale   (a 
selsmographic   measurement);    the    Alaskan 
tremor    registered    somewhat   higher.      And 
the  energy  released  by  the  Alaskan  earth- 
quake was   10  million   times  stronger  than 
that    of    the    atomic    bomb     explosion    In 
Hiroshima. 


led 


[Prom  Newsweek.  Apr.  6,  1964] 
Disasters  :  Hell  on  Good  FRroAT 
In  the  crisp,  cold  dusk  of  Good  Friday, 
the  streets  of  downtown  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
were  alive  with  shoppers  and  strollers  and 
motorists  headed  home  after  work  for  the 
Easter  weekend.  Then,  suddenly,  the  ground 
was  bucking  underfoot  and  the  street  was 
splitting  into  crevices  two  blocks  long  and 
the  spanking  new  J.  C.  Penney  building  was 
falling  down.  And  when  it  was  over,  down- 
town Anchorage  was  gone. 

It  was  a  shock  heard  round  the  world— 
a  roaring,  rumbling  eaxthquake  that  wrought 
splintering  havoc  in  southern  Alaska,  set 
deadly  tidal  waves  raging  down  the  western 
rim  of  the  continent,  and  Jarred  seismo- 
graph needles  off  their  tracks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

By  the  cool  meesiire  of  science,  the  great 
Alaska  quake  of  1964  approached  or  touched 
the  8.6  rating  at  the  outer  limit  of  the 
Rlchter  scale— the  yardstick  by  which  the 
seismic  upheavals  of  the  earth  are  ranked. 
By  the  cruel  measure  of  sheer  destructive 
force,  that  placed  it  alongside  the  1906  San 
Francisco  quake  (Rlchter  rating:  8.25)  as 
the  worst  In  U.S.  history.  By  a  more  modern 
gage.  It  loosed  energy  equivalent  to  10 
milUon  Hiroshima-vintage  atomic  bombs. 

TEMBLOR-SCARRED 

The  heart  of  the  quake  was  100  miles  to 
the  southeast,  30  to  60  miles  below  the 
earth's  surface  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  That  was  earthquake  country, 
the  temblor-scarred  region  of  the  Fair- 
weather  Fault;  a  shift  along  that  fault  line 
had  set  off  a  7-magnltude  quake  and 
churned  up  a  tidal  wave  in  Lituya  Bay  6 
years  ago.  But  the  new  quake  was  of  a 
deadlier  magnitude.  Its  tremors  were  felt 
as  far  south  as  Seattle;  its  spawn  of  tidal 
waves  dashed  at  400  to  600  miles  an  hour 
down  the  coast  to  California  and  across  the 
Pacific  to  Hawaii. 

Bustling  Anchorage.   Alaska's  biggest  city 
(population:  48,000)  was  hit  hardest.    Build- 
ings over  most  of   14  blocks  crumbled,  re- 
maining as  twisted  Utter  among  table  size 
chunks    of    earth    that    thrust   upward   like 
eerie     toadstools.     Anchorage     Dally     Times 
Editor  Robert  B.  Atwood  watched  his  house 
wrenched   apart   as    though   "in   a   gigantic 
taffy  pull."    Teenager  Sam  Krogstad's  Volks- 
wagen was  catapulted  from  his  driveway  to 
a  neighbor's  yard— with  him  at  the  wheel. 
"It  was  the  fastest  parking  I  ever  did,"  he 
said.    Streets  split  into  chasms  10  feet  deep. 
60  wide.     Water  mains,  gas  pipes,  power  and 
phone  lines  broke.     Anchorage  airport  run- 
ways buckled  like  thin  plecrvist  as  the  60- 
foot  control  tower  crumbled  like  an  Erector 
set  under  an  elephant's  hoof. 


sxALSD  orr 
Powerless  save  for  candles,  waterless  save 
for  melted  snow,  nearly  heatless  in  subfreez- 
ing  weather,  AnchcM^ge  was  sealed  off 
through  the  long  Good  Friday  night.  Next 
morning  rescuemen  began  the  task  of  caring 
for  the  living,  savtog  until  later  the  grim 
chore  of  counting  the  casualties— a  taUy 
some  feared  might  reach  hundreds. 

Far  beyond  Anchorage  swept  the  quake's 
lethal    forces.     Ruptured   oil    tanks  ignited 
and  set  little  Seward  ablaze— ending  its  plans 
to    celebrate    an    All-America    City    Award. 
Newsmen  flying  in  saw  nearby  Valdez  as  only 
a   black  scar   marked   by   a  spiral   of  dirty 
smoke   against  a  backdrop  of  snow-draped 
mountains.     A  Valdez   dock   had   collapsed, 
spilling  some  30  persons  into  the  sea.     A  17- 
foot  tidal   wave  demolished  the  downtown 
section    of    the    island    city    of    Kodiak.    A 
neighboring    flshlng    village    was    reported 
simply    gone.     Far  down  the  Paclflc  coast, 
four  members   of  a   family   disappeared  to 
sea  off  a  beach  at  Depoe  Bay,  Oreg.     And  at 
Crescent  City,   Calif.,  a   12-foot  tidal  wave 
dashed    four    downtown    blocks    to    rubble, 
killing  at  least  half  a  dozen.  ^  ^  ^^ 

The  grim  dispatches  quickly  reached  the 
LBJ  Ranch  in  Texas.  The  President— spend- 
ing the  weekend  In  retreat  from  the  press  of 
Washington  business— was  wakened  twice 
during  the  night  with  the  news;  m  the 
morning  he  declared  stricken  Alaska  offi- 
cially a  disaster  area.  It  was  worse  than 
that-  worn,  unshaven,  and  haggard  after  24 
hoiirs'  emergency  duty,  an  Anchorage  cop 
shook  his  head  sadly  and  said:  "It  was  hell. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  30, 1964] 

Wave  After  Wave:   Quake  Only   a  Prelum 

TO  Horror  in  Kodiak 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Kodiak  Island.  Alaska.  March  30— It 
started  somewhere  In  the  long  line  of  house- 
wives and  babies,  old  men  and  teenagers. 
It  moved  up  and  down  as  swiftly  as  the  heavy 
fog  that  encircles  this  Island. 

"Another  one's  coming.  They  say  its 
eolng  to  be  a  90-footer." 

In  his  ofiace  in  the  high  school  outside  the 
hallway  where  the  people  were  lining  up  for 
typhoid  shots,  Ivor  Schott.  the  superintend- 
ent  of  schools,  was  speaking  quietly: 

"We  housed  609  here  last  night  and  fed 
715  We're  sleeping  them  in  the  gym.  The 
Navy  furnished  us  with  150  mattresses  and 
165  sleeping  bags  and  blankets." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  man  who  entered 
quickly.  "Another  wave's  coming.  They  re 
saying  160  feet  this  time." 

TOO    SHOCKED   TO    REACT 

Mr  schott  only  nodded.  Like  others  on 
Kodiak  Island  he  seemed  too  drained  or  too 
shocked  to  react  with  any  emotion. 

Kodiak  Island  has  been  through  an  expe- 
rience that  bears  out  a  terrifying  axlom^ 
Whenever  an  earthquake  occurs,  a  tidal  wave 
follows.  The  Island  lies  150  miles  southwMt 
of  Anchorage,  directly  In  the  path  of  the 
main  shock.  ^.^ 

Some  say  the  destructive  wave  came  wm 
a  roar,  others  say  It  hissed.  To  one,  t  was 
like  the  sound  of  a  gigantic  waterfall. 
The  quake  was  only  the  prelude. 
"It  started  shaking  slowly  and  then  got 
violent  and  then  the  dishes  started  flying,  so 
we  knew  we  had  to  get  out,"  said  Mrs.  Henry 
Draybek.  "So  we  took  a  box  of  papers— oui 
birth  certificates  and  things  like  that^-ana 
went  up  to  the  high  country.  We  were  con- 
fiised.     We  didn't  know  what  to  do.' 

IfXTSIC  TO   SOOTHE 

"I'd  like  to  say  this."  her  husband  sald^ 
"The  last  things  we  heard  on  the  radio  as  we 
went  out  the  door  was  a  Joker  who  said.  Now 
we'U  play  something  to  steady  your  nervee 

after  the  shakmg.'  "  ,     v.     *■  inna 

Kodiak  has  a  population  of  about  3,ow^ 

It  is  the  center  of  Alaska's  fishing  cannery 
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industry.  The  city  nestles  at  the  end  of  a 
narrow  channel  formed  by  Deer  Island  and 
Kodiak  Island. 

B  A.  Martin.  8r..  65.  was  In  his  plumbing 
store  when  he  heard  the  wave  coming. 

■It  came  right  out  there  over  Old  Woman's 
Bay,  over  the  breakwater.  You  could  see 
both   coming  20  feet  In  the  air." 

The  wave  passed  over  the  city  and  the  Is- 
land and  for  a  few  minutes  It  was  quiet. 
Then  the  second  wave  came,  vrtth  the  same 
terrible  sound.  Only  this  time  the  wave 
was  even  higher,  perhaps  as  high  as  45  feet. 

Then  It  was  quiet  again  before  the  water 
rose  a  third  time  to  batter  the  Island. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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THE    TOLL   IS   TAKEN 

A  dozen  people  are  dead.  Of  some  100 
boats  In  the  bay,  only  41  have  been  accounted 
for  as  safe.  Twelve  were  damaged  beyond 
repair,  and  the  remaining  47  are  missing. 
There  were  crew  and  people  on  some  of  these 

boats.  ,  .„  .      . 

The  halibut,  king  crab  and  salmon  fisheries 
are  devastated,  all  but  one  razed.  The 
breakwater  and  the  small-boat  harbor   are 

destroyed. 

Indian  villages  along  the  coasts  and  In  the 
narrow  Inlets  are  gone,  swept  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  or  the  Shellkof  Straits. 

It  Is  impossible  at  this  point  to  determine 
the  final  nvunber  of  the  dead,  the  missing 
or  the  injured.  It  Is  known  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Kaguyak  and  Chenega  were  particu- 
larly hard  hit. 

Navy  and  Coast  Guard  planes,  helicopters, 
and  ships  are  searching  Intensively  for  sur- 
vivors. Many  people  are  reported  to  have 
fled  to  higher  ground  and  are  huddling 
somewhere  back  In  the  woods. 

Gordon  Wallace,  a  sailor  from  the  naval 
station  lost  his  wife,  and  7-year-old  son  while 
fleeing  from  the  tidal  waves. 

The  sailor  said  he  was  knocked  down  and 
his  wife  and  child  were  swept  away.  He 
went  back  the  next  day,  he  said,  and  "I 
found  my  car  but  not  my  wife  and  boy." 

He  wept. 

Kodiak  City  is  ruined.  Buildings  are 
crumpled,  windovsrs  smashed,  streets  littered. 
Armed  military  guards  patrol  everywhere. 
A  B\mset-to-6unup  curfew  is  in  effect.  Passes 
for  entry  and  exit  are  required. 

"I  had  a  business  once,"  Prank  Sheehan 
said,  "but  now  It's  nothing  but  gravel  and 
sand." 

Farther  down  the  street  the  Mary  Ruby  of 
Seattle  lay  on  its  side,  one  of  many  big  ships 
hurled  out  of  the  bay  and  up  Into  the  city 
Itself. 

More  than  200  homes  are  smashed  in  the 
town.     Others  are  not  habitable. 

Even  the  community  cemetery  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  water  shows  the 
marks  of  the  Good  Friday  earthquake  and 
tidal  waves.  Its  crosses  are  knocked  over  or 
tilted  crazlly. 

Many  are  living  with  friends.  No  one 
seems  to  have  given  up. 

"We'll  rebuild  and  we'll  stick  around  and 
go  back  to  work,"  one  man  said.  Then,  as 
If  It  made  a  point,  he  told  of  how  he  thought 
his  dog,  Bobo,  was  lost  along  with  his  house 
which  disappeared  into  the  sea.  When  he 
went  to  check  where  his  house  had  stood, 
there  stood  Bobo. 

Bad  as  conditions  appear  on  the  surface, 
the  scope  of  the  disaster  can  be  assessed  bet- 
ter from  the  air. 

Prom  the  wreckage  of  Anchorage,  the 
State's  largest  city,  marks  from  the  quake 
and  the  tidal  waves  are  visible  all  through 
the  vast  forests,  bays,  and  Jagged  mountains 
that  trail  off  Into  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Trees  have  been  sheared  and  stripped. 
Railroad  tracks  are  buckled  and  twisted.  In 
some  places  the  groimd  is  crisscrossed  with 
flfsures. 

Down  Cook's  Inlet  and  over  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  can  be  seen  places  where  the  earth 
slid  Into  the  sea. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  31,  1964] 

FREIGHTER    AT    VALDEZ    Hrt    OCEAN    BOTTOM    IN 

Quake 
Valdez,    Alaska,    March    30. — "It    was    as 
though  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the 

ocean." 

A  steamship  company  representative  thus 
described  the  violent  earthquake  and  seis- 
mic waves  that  fiattened  and  charred  this 
seaport  town  and  killed  a  reported  32  per- 
sons. 

The  community  of  1,000  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  150  miles  southeast  of  Anchorage 
took  one  of  the  worst  beatings. 

Mayor  Bruce  Woodford  said  it  could  be 
several  months  before  residents — evacuated 
to  higher  ground — can  return  to  their 
homes. 

Many  of  the  dead  were  working  or  stand- 
ing on  the  city's  dock  which  collapsed  with 
a  roar.  The  400-foot  freighter  Chena.  being 
unloaded  at  the  dock,  was  tossed  around  by 
the  violent  waves. 

"The  ship  hit  bottom  twice."  a  steamship 
agent  said. 

OIL  TANKS  BURN 

The  quake  and  waves  set  five  oil  tanks 
on  fire  and  damaged,  by  ofllcial  estimates, 
90  percent  of  the  town's  buildings.  Black 
smoke  still  curled  from  burning  oil  tanks. 

Mayor  Woodford  said  property  loss  would 
total  at  least  $20  million. 

Only  2  bodies  had  been  recovered  but 
the  major  said  30  others  were  "surely  dead," 
including  5  children  who  were  watching  the 
ship  being  unloaded. 

Valdez.  a  salmon  flshlng  and  seaport  com- 
munity, was  virtually  deserted  today  with 
surviving  residents  encamped  at  Gulkana, 
117  miles  to  the  north. 

The  town  was  evacuated  Saturday  night 
except  for  security  pattols,  moved  In  during 

the  day. 

Valdez  is  the  hometown  of  Alaska  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan  whose  house  was  damaged. 
He  flew  to  Valdez  for  an  on-the-scene  In- 
spection   yesterday. 

Residents  said  the  town  was  hit  by  three 
tidal   waves,   the  worst  around  midnight. 

The  waterfront  was  crowded  with  long- 
shoremen and  residents  watching  the  ship 
xuiloading. 

MIT    BY    FAMILY 


James  Growden.  teacher  at  Valdez  High 
School,  had  taken  his  two  young  children 
to  the  pier. 

Smokey  Stuart,  working  on  the  pier,  was 
met  by  his  wife  and  three  children,  who  had 
come  to  pick  him  up  for  dinner. 

The  Growdens  and  the  Stuarts  were  listed 
as  dead,  along  vsrith  most  of  the  longshore 

cr6W. 

Also  killed  was  Mrs.  Bob  Kulstad,  who 
lived  in  a  nearby  house  trailer.  Her  husband, 
a  night  watchman,  was  away  at  work. 

Harry  Henderson,  a  fisherman  living  a  mile 
away,  evidently  was  swept  to  sea  with  his 
cabin. 

The  master  of  the  Chena.  a  Captain  Ste- 
ward, got  the  ship  underway  after  the  sec- 
ond wave  and  moved  into  the  bay.  The 
vessel  remained  In  the  harbor  as  a  commu- 
nications ship.  

Troops  from  the  Army's  Fort  Walnvnight 
moved  into  Valdez  yesterday  to  help  civilian 
volunteers  restore  electric  and  water  serv- 

iC6S 

A  water  pump  and  purification  system 
were  working  and  power  was  on  in  most 
sections  by  last  night. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  30,  1964] 
Tragedy  in  Anchorage  Took  Many  Shapes 
(By  Jerry  CLeary,  Jr.) 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  March  30— The  elec- 
tric  clocks   In   Anchorage  stopped   at   6:36 
pjn.  on  Good  Friday. 


The  Reverend  Joseph  Shlrey,  a  Jesuit  priest 
from  Salem,  Oreg.,  was  leading  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church,  In 
the  Adoration  of  the  Cross  ritual  of  prayer 
and  hymns. 

A  statue  of  St.  Joseph  fell  from  its  ped- 
estal and  was  shattered  in  a  thousand  pieces 
but  the  200  parishioners  remained  kneeling 
at  their  Holy  Week  prayers. 

Mrs.  Hazel  W.  Irving.  29,  the  Baltimore- 
born  wife  of  Air  Force  Staff  Sgt.  Lawrence  A. 
Irving,  grabbed  her  three  children  and  ran 
Into  the  street  when  things  began  leaping 
out  of  the  kitchen  cupboards.  Crevasses 
opened  around  her  in  the  street  as  she  led 
her  children  to  safety. 

A  neighbor,  Mrs.  Jean  Slacks  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  watched  the  dinner  she  weis  cooking 
bounce  off  into  the  fioor.  She  ran  barefooted 
out  into  the  snow. 

A  woman  shopper,  peering  Into  the  win- 
dow of  the  six-story  J.  C.  Penney  building 
at  Fifth  and  D  Streets,  was  cut  nearly  in  half 
by  a  giant  shard  of  a  shattered  plateglas* 
window  as  the  building  collapsed. 

The  patrons  of  the  Corral  Bar  climbed  15 
feet  out  of  the  hole  into  which  the  saloon 
sank  after  the  quake.  The  glasses  they 
left  on  the  bar  are  still  there  today. 

Every  car  in  Anchorage  that  was  parked 
near  another  one  at  5:36  p.m.  on  Good  Fri- 
day has  marks  to  show  for  It.  Automobiles 
plngponged  back  and  forth  and  from  side 
to  side  wherever  they  were. 

Lt.  Col.  Frances  P.  Thorp,  chief  nurse  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  was  in  a  bed  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  hospital  with  a  broken 
foot.  She  had  to  hang  on  for  5  minutes 
with  both  hands  because  the  bed  wouldn't 
stop  careening  off  the  four  walls. 

Police  Pvt.  Robert  Kenbock  was  asleep  on 
a  couch  at  home.  The  shock  threw  him  on 
the  floor  and  he  watched  the  trees  outside 
whipping  back  and  forth  In  a  90°  arc.  Then 
he  reported  for  duty  in  the  devastated  busi- 
ness district. 

DOOB    kicked    open 

Army  Sp4c.  Bob  Meade,  24.  was  shopping 
In  the  Port  Richardson  commissary,  3  miles 
from  Anchorage,  with  his  wife.  Carol  Ann, 
22.  and  their  17-month-old  daughter,  Robin. 

When  the  ceiling  cracked  and  food  began 
pouring  off  the  shelves,  he  fought  his  way 
through  screaming  patrons  and  kicked  open 
a  Jammed  door  to  let  everyone  outside. 

Last  night  he  sent  Carol  Ann,  who  is  preg- 
nant, out  by  plane  to  live  with  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Meade,  at  5222  Janice 
Lane.  Temple  Hills,  Md..  until  after  the  baby 
comes. 

A  little  dog  named  Buttons  knew  about 
the  earthquake  45  seconds  before  it  struck, 
according  to  its  owner,  Air  Force  S.  Sgt.  Carl 
T.  Vaughan  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Buttons 
made  a  beeline  for  safety  under  the  bed 
in  the  Vaughan's  home  In  suburban  Spen- 
ard. 

"I  was  mixing  shrimp  dressing."  said  Ser- 
geant Vaughan.  "The  quake  spilled  my  din- 
ner, turned  all  my  pictures  upside  down  on 
the  walls  and  left  us  only  three  cups  and 
no  plates.  That  little  dog  Is  valuable  to  me 
now.  He's  the  best  earthquake  predlcter  In 
Alaska." 

FLXE  WITH  CHILDREN 

Sergeant  Vaughan  said  his  wife.  Loretta, 
grabbed  their  2-year-old  son,  Allan,  and 
nearly  "squeezed  him  In  two"  as  she  ran  for 
the  door.  The  sergeant  vr&s  right  behind 
her  with  5-year-old  Mike. 

Yesterday,  the  Easter  bunny  came  to  Mike 
and  Allan,  and  several  hundred  other  tem- 
porarily homeless  Anchorage  area  children 
in  barracks  the  Air  Force  has  set  aside  for 
them  at  Elmendorf  APB  on  the  edge  of  town. 

Various  people  saw  and  felt  the  earth- 
quake In  varying  ways.  To  the  Smiths,  it 
seemed  that  the  house  rolled  like  a  ship 
In  a  rough  sea.     Sergeant  Smith's  instinct 
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waa   to  grimly  hold  hlfl  china  closet  erec 
as  the  house  swayed.  ^„,.„  . 

The  Irvlngs  felt  the  shock  as  a  vlolen. 
shaking  motion.  They  filled  their  car  wltj 
food  and  blankets  and  drove  away  until  thte 
one  radio  station  still  broadcasting  gavj 
them  the  Idea  of  going  to  the  air  base  fo^ 

*"l?Je'vaughans,  like  everyone  In  Anchoi+- 
aee  had  no  electricity,  no  heat  and  no  w^ 
ter  they  could  safely  drink.  They  evacuated 
their  homes. 

The  Meades  felt  that  the  ground  hafi 
turned  to  Jelly  and  convinced  the  younjg 
Prince  Georges  County  father  In  his  resoWe 
to  get  his  wife  and  child  out  of  Alaska. 

PATIEMTS  IVACUATD)  J 

Colonel  Thorp,  a  veteran  of  more  than  *) 
years  In  the  nursing  service,  felt  the  hoepltf  1 
building  list  and  writhe  and  watched  the 
cracks  opening  In  the  walls  over  h"  he^d 
until  they  came  to  take  her  from  the  bulKJ- 
ing  The  Air  Force  evacuated  150  patlenfa 
from  the  endangered  7-story  building.  Th*y 
sent  47  seriously  111  or  Injured  patients  ojt 
by  air  evacuation  plane  and  moved  every- 
one else  to  barracks  nearby.  1 

Today  patients  are  occupying  mattressfes 
on  the  floor  of  the  barracks  because  the  hds- 
pltal  has  been  condemned  as  unsafe.  I 

There  Is  not  a  section  of  Anchorage,  whlth 
claims  48,000  residents  and  an  area  popu- 
lation of  80.000,  that  was  unaffected  by  the 
earthquake.  I 

But  the  main  devastation  on  a  large  sc41e 
Is  In  two  areas ;  I 

An  8-block  section  of  the  business  district 
and  the  fine  residential  suburb  of  Turnagaln. 
overlooking  the  Ice-flUed  Cook  Inlet.  | 

The    downtown    section    Is    under    vlrtjial 
martial   law.      Impassive,   bronze-faced   n^en 
in  the  parkas  and  white  boots  of  the 
mo  Scoute.  a  crack  unit  of  the  Alaska 
tlonal  Guard,  have  sealed  off  the  entire 
Ulct   because   looters   reportedly  had  be 
their  work   almost  before   the  last  tre" 
stopped. 

SOME    SCENES    IN    TOWN 

Driving  Into  town  on  an  Inspection 
a  reporter  passed  these  scenes: 

Near    Gambell    and    East    Poxirth    S 
where  the  troop  roadblock  Is  on  guard 
side  of  the  Glass  Sash  &  Door  Co.  sheare 
and  wrecked  six  cars  parked  In  a  row  b< 
the    building.      The    department   of    he 
across  the  street  appeared  unmarked.      , 

A  large,  well-defined  crack  In  the  shiape 
of  a  capital  letter  "X"  appears  under  eyery 
window  of  the  13 -story,  salmon-pink  Mo<unt 
McKlnley  Building,  one  of  the  tallest  In  An- 
chorage The  cornices  seem  eroded  and  sfcme 
have  fallen:  the  building  Is  tottering  fend 
was  evacuated  as  It  stands.  It  has  been  <on- 
demned  as  unsafe.  Across  the  street,  the 
IBM  store  Is  unmarked. 

So  freakish  was  the  blow  struck  at  Anc.ior- 
age  by  the  shifting  bowels  of  the  earth  :hat 
for  nearly  12  blocks  of  East  Fourth  Streeti  the 
damage  Is  almost  entirely  on  the  north  $lde. 
The  Alaska  State  Housing  Authority !  ap- 
pears untouched,  but  across  the  street  In 
Montys  Dress  Shop  the  chic  mannequins 
were  tossed  about  In  the  display  wlndov|s  in 
wild  confiislon. 
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only  the  neon  signs  of  the  marquee  visible 
from  the  distorted  and  buckled  street. 

Fortunately  for  the  moviegoers  of  Anchor- 
age the  earthquake  struck  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  theater's  opening  time.  The 
movie  was  "Play  It  Cool." 

Up  the  street  a  bit.  the  Sedalla  SLoe  Store 
leans  at  a  precarious  angle  over  the  street. 
Beside  It  Is  a  deeper  fissure  Into  which  a 
Ford  had  nosed  down  with  only  the  back 
wheels  showing.  A  Chevrolet  has  been  ma- 
rooned on  an  Island  of  earth  only  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  It  and  chasms  yawn 
around  It  on  all  sides. 


SALOONS    DEMOLISHED 

On  Pomth  Street  from  B  to  C  and  t).  It 
was  almost  as  though  some  all-powerful  pro- 
hibitionist had  set  out  to  demolish  4very 
saloon  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Here  It  was  that  every  structvu-e  oq  the 
north  side  for  two  blocks  sank  15  feet  It  to  a 
pit  created  by  the  shifting  forces  ojp  the 
earth  The  Green  Dragon  Saloon,  the  Oorral 
Bar.  the  Safari  Hotel,  the  Trading  Posl^  the 
Frisco  Bar,  the  Scandinavia,  the  D  &  Di  Bar. 
Nuggett  Loans,  and  Koslovsky's  store  &te  all 
resting  below  the  surface  of  Fourth  Street. 

Amid  the  saloons  and  theloan  shop*,  the 
Denali  Theater  sits  in  the  giant  fissure  with 


DAMAGE    ELSEWHERE 

Floral  tributes  are  half  assembled  In 
flowers  by  Bagoy  and  cups  of  coffee  are  half 
consumed  In  the  Montana  Club  and  the  Club 
Esquire. 

Wooden  power  poles  are  snapped  at  tne 
ground  and  wires  tangle  the  streets  In 
spaghetti  formation.  Water  pipes  rear  Into 
the  air  Parking  meters  lean  crazUy  at  every 
angle.  '  Broken  glass  Utters  the  ground  like 
confetti  after  a  parade. 

At  Fifth  and  D  Streets,  giant  cranes  are 
plucking  at  the  tortured  remains  of  the  10- 
month-old  six-story  Penney  building,  per- 
haps the  most  spectacvUar  ruin  In  Anchorage. 
Parcels  and  orderly  rows  of  shoe  boxes  fell 
Into  the  street  after  the  concrete  panel  walls 
coUapsed.  A  mattress  hangs  down  over  the 
sidewalk  from  a  naked  fourth-floor  exposure. 
The  rock-wool  Insulation  sags  sadly  open. 
A  flicker  of  flame  darts  up  through  the 
wreckage  but  watching  firemen  are  quick  to 
extinguish  It. 

There  are  reports  that  11  persons  died  In 
the  collapse  of  the  Penney  buUdlng,  but  it  Is 
difficult  to  hope  that  there  are  not  more 
bodies  concealed  In  the  smashed  Interior  of 
the  busy  store. 

Across  the  street.  In  the  Loussac-Sogn 
building,  there  Is  one  large  crack  In  the  wall 
and  the  American  fiag  Is  wrapped  three  times 
around  Its  staff.  Otherwise,  the  tragedy 
struck  like  pinpoint  bombing. 

The  handsome  Westward  Hotel  Is  evacuated 
and  appears  broken  at  the  halfway  point  on 
Its  14-story  facade.  It  has  a  whole  side  wall 
that  has  pulled  nearly  a  foot  away  from  a 
building  It  once  touched. 

There  are  scenes  of  more  personal  tragedy 
in  Turnagaln,  where  $150,000  homes  slid  In- 
exorably into  Cook  Inlet.  Driving  out  North- 
ern Lights  Boulevard  to  Turnagaln  Parkway, 
the  first  signs  are  the  recurrent  and  ever 
wider  cracks  that  run  through  the  asphalt 
streets  and  In  the  snow  under  homes  on  each 

side. 

At  3130  niamna  Street,  a  Christmas  decora- 
tion left  on  the  roof  has  been  tossed  askew. 
At  3303  niamna.  a  $100,000  home  of  pastel 
blue  has  collapsed  on  Its  foundations  while 
the  homes  on  either  side  straddle  precariously 
over  ominous  cracks  that  stert  nowhere  and 
end  under  the  snow. 

Turnagaln  lost  75  homes  over  a  stretch  of 
shoreline  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  nolle 
deep  when  the  temblor  shoved  the  earth 
toward  the  water  of  the  Inlet. 

Some  homes  have  disappeared  entirely  un- 
der the  gumbo  of  mud  and  frozen  soil. 
Others  He  on  their  sides,  or  upside  down, 
with  automobiles  crushed  beneath  them  and 
chlldrens'  slides  and  swings  twisted  and 
hanging  In  the  fissures. 

Chaln-Unk  fences  stretch  across  thin  air 
from  one  solid  Island  of  ground  to  another. 
Thirty-foot  deep  crevasses  crisscross  the  area 
where  the  geologic  forces  harrowed  the 
ground  without  regard  for  the  human 
habitations. 


occasional  passing  car.  All  of  them  are  wear- 
ing overcoats  and  parkas  because  they  have 
no  heat.  Their  faces  are  those  of  people 
who  cannot  believe  what  has  happened  to 
their  neighborhood.  Most  of  them  have 
taken  In  thoee  who  homes  were  ruined  by 
the  earthquake. 

Yet  the  rest  of  Anchorage,  where  the 
groimd  rocked  and  rolled  but  did  not  destroy. 
Is  back  at  some  semblance  of  normal  living. 
Except  In  the  two  devastated  areas.  It  would 
almost  escape  notice  that  anything  untoward 
had  happened  at  aU.  ^   ^^  .. 

The  moose  still  amble  through  the  used 
car  lots  and  are  Ignored  by  the  citizens. 
Stores  were  open  on  Easter  Sunday  so  that 
people  could  buy  food  to  eat  and  flashlights 
to  check  the  ceilings  of  their  homes.  Every- 
one is  boiling  water  to  drink  and  trying  to 
assess  his    or   her  personal  involvement  in 

the  catastrophe.  ..  _  ^v.        i» 

The  main  thought  with  most  of  those  In 
Anchorage  yesterday  and  today  was  trying 
to  let  someone  know  on  the  Jammed  phone 
and  wireless  lines  to  the  "outside"— or  the 
"lower  48"— that  they  were  alive. 


HOMES     WrrHOITT     HEAT 

This  area,  too.  Is  sealed  off  by  Army  road- 
blocks, easUy  located  by  the  fires  being 
burned  In  the  middle  of  the  roads  to  keep 
warm  and  the  stacks  of  C-ratlon  boxes. 

The  residents  of  Turnagaln  with  homes 
still  erect  peer  out  of  their  windows  at  the 


POWER     RESTORED     SO     ANCHORAGE     WELCOMES 
YOIT 

ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA.— Electrlclty  was  parUy 
restored  In  this  quake-ravaged  city  and  an 
Illuminated  street  sign  blinked  on: 

"Welcome  to  Anchorage:  All-America 
City."  

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  30.  1964] 
Morale  High  in  Anchorage,  President  Told 
(By  Gamett  D.  Horner) 
AusTtw,  Tex.,  March  30.— President  John- 
son awaited  further  reports  on  the  toll  In 
life  and  property  In  the  Alaskan  earthquake 
disaster  at  his  L.B.J,  ranch  home  today. 

The  President  was  being  kept  Informed  of 
developments  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  Edward  A.  McDer- 
mott.  and  by  the  Defense  Department. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  George  E. 
Reedy  said  Mr.  McDermott  reported  yester- 
day that  civilian  morale  was  high  in  devas- 
tated Anchorage,  the  only  quake-torn  city 
he  had  been  able  to  visit  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  McDermott  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Reedy 
as  saying  there  were  amazingly  few  signs  of 
panic  among  the  earthquake  victims  In  An- 
chorage who  were  proceeding  eflttclently  and 
coolly  to  get  things  organized.  ,,  ^-_ 

At  the  President's  direction,  Mr.  McDer- 
mott flew  from  Washington  to  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base,  near  Anchorage,  Saturday 
night  and  telephoned  his  first  report  about 
1  a.m.  (est.)  Sunday,  to  the  temporary 
White   House    offices   here   for   relay   to  the 

^>w  An  t  ^  ATI  ^ 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Johnson  drove  from  their 
ranch  home  yesterday  to  Fredericksburg, 
where  they  attended  9  ajn.  Easter  com- 
munion services  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Church — a  tiny  church  crowded  by  48  wor- 
shippers.   

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star. 

Mar.  30. 1964] 

Seward  Counts  Indttstht  Lost:  Alaska 

Railroad  FACiLrnES  Gone 
Seward.  Alaska.  March  30.— Earthquake, 
tidal  waves,  and  fire  have  ravaged  this  town 
of  1.700.  wiping  out  an  estimated  90  to  98 
percent  of  its  Industry  and  most  of  Its  Jobs. 
The  town,  a  major  rail  supply  port  for  In- 
terlor  Alaska,  had  won  an  All-America  City 
Award  Thursday  and  was  preparing  for  a  big 
celebration. 

There  won't  be  much  to  celebrate. 
Homes  were  smashed,  a  small  boat  harbor 
ruined,  and  the  entire  facilities  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  wiped  out. 

two  known  dead 
Two  lives  were  lost.  12  to  20  persons  are 
missing. 
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Edward  A.  McDermott.  President  Johnson's 
disaster  relief  chief,  called  It  the  "worst  yet" 
as  he  sxirveyed  the  damage  from  the  air  on 
an  inspection  tour. 

Mayor  Perry  Stockton  said  the  city  would 
show  Its  AU-Amerlcan  mettle  and  rebuild. 
He  estimated  property  damage  at  $20  million 

°  Seward,  located  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula, 
60  miles  south  of  Anchorage,  was  only  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  center  of  the  great 
earthquake. 

The  temblor  hit  the  city  with  a  one-two 
punch,  first  shattering  It  from  the  ground 
and  then  unleashing  a  massive  wave  water 
that  swept  down  Resurrection  Bay  into  the 
heart  of  town. 

Railroad  cars  and  engines  were  slapped  off 
their  tracks.     Some  were  tossed  hundreds  of 

^  Fishing  boats  were  left  stranded  in  the 
mud,  far  Inland  from  the  dock  area. 

After  the  waves  came  fire. 

Eight  Standard  Oil  Co.  storage  tanks  ex- 
ploded and  burned.  Eight  Texaco  Co.  tanks 
at  the  other  end  of  tovra  were  ruptured  and 
blackened  by  fire.  

A  1  000-  to  5,000-foot  chunk  of  waterfront 
slipped  Into  the  bay,  taking  a  cannery,  docks, 
warehouses,  offices,  and  14  fuel  storage  tanks 
with  It.  

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Mar.  30. 1964] 
QUAKE  Death  Toll  Now  Is  Pur  at  70,  Certain 
To  Climb;    Governor  Egan  Revises  Bs-n- 
MATE  OF  Damage  to  $360  Million 
anchorage,  ALASKA,  March  30.— Shattered 
Alaska,  weary  and  Jittery  amid  repeated  after- 
shocks, dug  through  vsrreckage  of  cities  and 
towns  today  tallying  the  results  of  a  tragic 
earthquake.  ^    . 

Approximately  70  deaths  had  been  counted 
In  the  quake  zone,  a  siirprlslngly  low  fig\ire. 
with  at  least  16  others  dead  In  California  and 
Oregon  from  resultant  seismic  wave  action. 
Some  of  the  Alaska  deaths  were  not  con- 
firmed. ,      . 

The  death  toll  In  Alaska  was  certain  to 
climb— many  still  are  missing— but  most 
State  officials  expected  the  final  total  to  stay 
below  100. 

heavy  economic  LOSS 

A  stunned  population — bolstered  by  a 
high-level  recommendation  for  massive  Fed- 
eral aid— began  to  realize  the  economic  ruin 
carried  by  the  quake.  In  some  communities. 
Industry  was  as  much  as  95  percent  wiped 

out. 

"It  might  take  a  year  and  a  half  to  2  years 
to  rebuild."  said  Mayor  Bruce  Woodford,  of 
smashed  Valdez.  "but  we'll  make  It." 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan  revUed  his  estimate 
of  property  damage  upward  to  $360  million 
and  admitted  he  was  being  conservative. 
Other  unofficial  estimates  were  higher. 

Mr.  Egan  Increased  his  figure  after  visiting 
Valdez.  his  hometown,  where  32  died. 
sketchy  information 
Information  from  many  of  the  heavy-hit 
areas  was  sketchy  at  best.    In  Kodlak,  where 
a  tidal  wave  washed  out  the  waterfront,  one 
report  said  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed. 
Police  refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the  report. 
From  civil  defense  and  military  sources, 
this  toll  of  Alaskan  dead  emerged : 

Anchorage.  6  to  12;  Kodlak,  11  to  12;  Val- 
dez. 32;  Chenega.  11;  Seward.  2;  and  Whlttler, 
Cordova,  Kayak  Island,  and  Port  Ashton.  1 
each. 

Edward  A.  McDermott,  President  John- 
son's personal  representative  on  the  scene, 
was  fiylng  back  to  Washington  today  to 
recommend  special  relief  legislation. 

DECLARED  DISASTER  AREA 

The  President  already  has  declared  the  49th 
State  a  major  disaster  area.  Mr.  McDermott 
said  it  was  obvlotis  the  full  disaster  relief 
program  permitted  under  present  law  would 
not  be  enough. 
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At  best,  he  said,  It  wotild  take  2  to  4  months 
to  get  Alaskan  economy  Into  any  workable 

shape. 

Alaska  Senators  Ernest  Grttenikg  and  K. 
L.  (Bob)  Bartlttt,  also  Washington-bound, 
Indicated  they  would  press  for  an  Immediate 
aid  grant  In  Congress. 

"Please  make  It  simple,  with  no  red  tape, 
James  W.  Harrison,  city  manager  of  the  shat- 
tered city  of  Seward,  urged. 

"This  town  is  not  going  to  fold  up,  but  we 
couldn't  fioat  a  bond  Issue  on  peanut  butter 
right  now." 

Typically,  Seward,  60  miles  south  of  An- 
chorage, had  only  two  known  dead,  but  Its 
business  was  95  percent  destroyed  and  few 
of  Its  able-bodied  men  still  had  Jobs. 

RAILROAD  hard  HPT 

The  Alaskan  Railroad,  vital  route  frcan 
Seward  to  the  Interior,  was  a  Jumble  of 
wrecked  cars  and  twisted  rails.  A  mllelong 
waterfront  area  collapsed  into  the  sea. 

All  along  the  ring  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska, 
where  the  great  quake  struck  in  fviry  at  5:36 
p.m.  Alaska  standard  time  Friday  (10:36 
e.s.t.) .  It  was  a  similar  story  of  low  casualties 
but  mighty  ruin. 

Anchorage,  whose  metropolitan  area  has  a 
population  of  100.000  counted  12  dead,  but  Its 
business  district  and  Its  best  residential  sec- 
tions were  heaps  of  awesome  wreckage. 

Kodlak  Island  coimted  12  dead  but  Its  fish- 
ing fieet  and  canning  plants  were  wrecked. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast  of 
Anchorage,  reports  from  the  small  town  of 
Valdez,  said  many  of  the  32  dead  were  on  a 
dock  that  collapsed  when  hit  by  a  huge  sea 
wave. 

SEA   WAVES  KILL    16 


The  sea  waves  also  caused  deadly  destruc- 
tion thousands  of  miles  away,  killing  at  least 
16  persons  in  California  and  Oregon.  Worst 
of  these  sufferers  was  Crescent  City.  Calif., 
more  than  2,000  miles  from  the  quakes  epi- 
center. There  11  persons  died  and  15  were 
still  missing. 

Anchorage,  center  of  the  Alaskan  recovery 
effort,  went  soberly  about  its  business. 

There  were  several  aftershocks. 

One.  felt  strongly  in  Anchorage  Easter 
evening,  was  rated  at  7.3  on  the  Rlchter  scale 
of  energy  by  the  University  of  Washington  at 
Seattle,  1,500  miles  away.  University  scien- 
tists said  It  was  a  separate  quake.  In  the 
Aleutian  trench  600  miles  northwest  of  Fri- 
day's epicenter,  but  Anchorage  felt  it  with 
Jittery  apprehension. 

An  earlier  mldafternoon  shock  led  to  a 
civil  defense  warning  of  a  new  tidal  wave 
headed  for  Sevsrard.  It  was  called  off  quickly, 
but  people  who  had  lived  through  Friday 
evening's  terror  fled  to  high  groimd. 

rated    8.2    TO    8.7 

The  Friday  evening  quake  was  rated  by 
experts  at  8.2  to  8.7  on  the  Rlchter  scale. 
This  scale,  measuring  the  release  of  energy, 
has  never  before  rated  a  quake  higher  than 
8.6  and  then  only  rarely  and  In  unpopulated 
places.  ^^ 

The  mundane  problems  of  Immediate  food 
and  shelter  were  being  solved  rapidly,  but 
temporarily. 

Anchorage  wholesale  grocers  estimated 
they  had  about  a  30-day  stock  of  essential 
foods  on  hand— mostly  in  wrecked  ware- 
houses, but  still  usable. 

Electric  current  was  being  restored  slowly, 
but  many  homes  and  buildings  were  without 
light,  heat,  or  power. 

Drinking  water  had  to  be  boiled  or  melted 
from  snow. 

The  Red  Cross.  Salvation  Army,  and  other 
volunteer  groups  guaranteed  at  least  one  hot 
meal  a  day  for  everyone. 

get   sleeping   space 

Hundreds  In  Anchorage  were  given  sleeping 
space  on  floors  in  large  buildings  such  as 
Carpenters'  Hall. 


Bars  and  liquor  stores,  normally  open  7 
days  a  week,  were  closed  by  police  order. 
Banks  remained  closed. 

Police,  soldiers,  and  National  Guardsmen, 
patroling  downtown  Anchorage,  reported  no 
cases  of  attempted  looting. 

Workers  started  pulling  down  teetering  4- 
ton  slabs  of  the  modernistic  five-story  J.  C. 
Penney  store  and  other  dangerous  ruins. 
Dynamiting  was  considered  and  rejected. 

A  civil  defense  official  said,  "It  is  stlU 
possible  some  victims  are  In  the  rubble.  We 
might  not  get  to  some  for  quite  a  while." 

About  half  of  Anchorage  was  estimated 
to  have  suffered  from  the  quake,  and  new 
cracks  appeared  steadily  In  standing  struc- 
tures as  the  aftershocks  continued. 

FIRE    rages    in     oil    TANKS 

Fire,  which  raged  In  spectacular  fury  from 
oil  storage  tanks  at  Seward  and  Valdez, 
spared  Anchorage,  but  remained  an  ever- 
present  danger. 

Temporary  plumbing  facilities  were  ar- 
ranged. Mass  typhoid  inoculations  were 
arranged. 

President  Johnson's  emissary,  Mr.  McDer- 
mott. who  flew  for  6  hours  over  the  entire 
stricken  zone  yesterday,  ranked  Seward 
wreckage  as  "the  worst  yet." 

Alaska's  Important  fish  processing  Indus- 
try was  about  50  percent  destroyed,  he  esti- 
mated. 

Alaskans  vowed  to  rebuild  everything  big- 
ger and  better  than  ever.  To  the  average 
citizen  the  disaster  was  still  a  personal  thing, 
typified  by  the  rueful  remark  of  a  homeless 
housewife : 

"And  we  had  Just  redecorated." 

List  of  Dead  and  Missing  in  Qttake,  Tidal 
Waves 
Seattle,  March  30.— Here  is  an  incomplete 
list  of  dead  and  missing  in  the  Alaska  earth- 
quake  and  tidal  waves  that  raced  dovra  the 
Pacific  coast.  Hometowns  are  from  cities 
listed  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

ALASKA 

Anchorage 

1.  Clayton  Baker. 

2.  Mrs.  Virgil  E.  Knight. 

3.  Mary  Louise  Rustlgan. 

4.  Lee  Styer.  19. 

6.  William  Taylor,  45.  

6.  J.  J.  Martinez,  address  unknown. 


Emll  Elbe. 
Alva  Wisdom. 


Seward 


Valdez 


1.  Paul  Gregorloff. 

2.  Howard  Kralger. 

3.  Robert  Harrison. 

4.  Jamee  Growden. 

5.  Growden  son.  about  3. 

6.  Growden  son.  about  4. 

7.  Richard  Robinson. 

8.  The  Reverend  L.  D.  Carriker. 

9.  Phil  Wheeler. 

10.  George  Joslyn. 

11.  Ross  McCoy. 

12.  Dennis  Cunningham,  16. 
IS.  Stanley  Knutsen.  14. 

14.  Jerry  Zook. 

15.  Bud  Williams. 

16.  Dutch  Schmidt. 

17.  Bob  Kvilstad. 

18.  Mrs.  Bob  Kulstad. 

19.  Don  O'Leary. 

20.  Don  Bodle. 

21.  Doug  Granger. 

22.  Don  Muller. 

23.  Freddie  Brown. 

24.  Smokey  Stuart. 

25.  Mrs.  Smokey  Stuart. 

26.  Stuart  child. 

27.  Stuart  child. 

28.  Stuart  child. 

29.  Harry  Henderson. 

30.  Jack  Van  Busklrk. 
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31.  George  Tabasco, 

32.  UiiideiitlflecL 

Whittier 
1.  "Baby  girl"  Ware.  SMs  months. 

OREGON 

DepoeBay 

1  Ricky  McKenzle.  6.  Tacoma.  Wasb. 

2  Loixie  McKenzle.  8.  Tacoma. 

3  Bobby  McKenzle.  7.  Tacoma. 
4.  Tammy  McKenzle,  3.  Tacoma. 

Seaside 
1.  Miss  Mary  Eva  Dels,  50.  Seaside,  heart 
attack. 

CALIFORNIA 

Crescent  City 

1.  William  Eugene  Wright,  10  months, 

2.  Bonlta  Wright,  3. 

3.  Joan  Fields.  25. 

4.  James  Park.  60. 

5.  T.  Adolp  Arrlgonl,  70. 

6.  Lavelle  (Capt.L.V.)  Hillsberry.  35. 

7.  William  ClawBon,  63. 

8.  Mrs.  Clawson,  51. 

9.  Earl  Edwards.  55. 

10.  Mrs.  Edwards. 

11.  Oren  McGulre,  heart  attack. 

Bolinaa  Bay 
1.  Isaac  T.  Dlrkson,  34,  Sonoma.  Calif 

Klamath 
1.  Air  Force  Sgt.  Donald  McClme,  33.  KU 
math  and  Akron.  Ohio 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (D.O.)   Dally  Ne^. 
^  Mar.  31, 1964] 

Uncle  Sam  in  Alaska  I 

When  disaster  strikes  as  It  has  in  Alasl^. 
the  chief  relief  role  necessarily  must  be  playtd 
by  the  Federal  Government.  ,*  ,J„ 

The  Red  Cross  and  other  humanltari^ 
agencies  can  aid  the  homeless,  the  ^J^. 
and  the  hungry.  Communities,  especially  tje 
rugged,  enterprising  people  of  Alaska.  c$n 
help  themselves  in  many  ways.  i 

But  destruction  Inflicted  on  the  scale  W 
the  Alaskan  earthquake  takes  much  mote. 
Whole  towns  apparently  were  wiped  oift, 
business  and  Industrial  faclUtles  destroyed 
on  an  enormous  scale,  the  very  ground  widely 
and  deeply  split.  Sewage,  water  systems, 
docks  bridges,  roads  have  been  knocked  o^t. 
No  community,  no  State,  no  corporation,  c^n 

meet  such  calamity.  ,  .   !,« 

This  then.  Is  a  legitimate  role  for  tjhe 
Federal  Government.  It  Is  legitimate  becaijse 
no  one  else  has  the  capability.  And  what- 
ever the  Government  does  can  be  Justiqea 
because  some  of  its  citizens  are  In  grievous 
need  Moreover,  rubble  and  wreckage  ^ay 
no  taxes— the  sooner  the  energetic  Alaskans 
get  back  In  business,  the  sooner  they  Will 
repay  Uncle  Sam.  , 

However  divided  public  opinion  may  ]  be 
over  some  of  the  Government's  regular  lead- 
ing, subsidizing,  and  planning  programs, 
there  will  be  no  dissent  from  President  Jotn- 
sons  avowed  determination  to  do  "everyth(lng 
possible"  to  help  Alaska  In  this  emergei>cy. 
For  this  is  an  obligation  of  the  whole  peoble. 

"Like  When  God  Ftkst  Made  the  Eabts": 

SISTERS  Tell  or  Town's  Death 

(By  Milton  Britten) 

Glenallen.   Alaska.   March   31.— Thejtwo 

middle-aged  sisters,  wearing  pants  and  plam 

Its 


now  a  refugee  center,  and  watched  a  bus  car- 
ry off  Valdiz  women  and  children  bound  for 
mainland  States.     The  Ness'  daughter    Jo- 

hanna,  9,  was  aboard.  ,\«^<i«^/^  °"^°^- 
The  temperatvire  was  in  the  mld-ao-s. 

OWN    A    STORE 

The  sisters,  originally  from  Geneva.  N.Y., 
lolntlv  own  a  grocery  store  in  dovsmtown 
^Vardez.  IS.  NesI  Is  a  trucker,  "At  least  he 
was  until  Good  Friday.  Now  his  two  trailer 
trucks  are  at  the  bottom  of  Valdez  arm, 
said  Mrs,  Ness.     She  continued: 

"Valdez  Is  supplied  every  2  weeks  by  ship 
from  Seattle.  The  ship,  Chena  had  come  in 
at  3  p.m.,  and  was  being  unloaded.  My  hus- 
band's trucks  were  on  the  Pier. 

"SO  were  Smoky  Stewart  and  his  wife  and 
three  children.  He  worked  in  the  J^g^^J 
department  lab.  They  were  In  their  car 
watching  the  unloading.  Jimmy  Growden. 
The  high  school  teacher,  and  his  two  young 
sons  were  fishing  off  the  dock^  A  number 
of  longshoremen  were  at  work,  toa  when 
?he  earthquake  hit  at  5:26  p.m.  The  pier 
collapsed  and  disappeared.    All  are  presumed 

^''"The  first  wave  action  followed  the  quake. 
But  It  was  the  second  wave,  at  11:30  p-m. 
that  did  the  most  damage,  bringing  Icebergs 
and  debris  from  the  sound  Into  the  street. 
-The  union  Oil  Co.  tank  farm  on  the  water- 
front caught  fire.  Water  and  sewer  mains 
burst.  Our  store  suffered  heavy  water  dam- 
age but  my  husband  salvaged  what  he  could 
of  the  food  to  feed  people  here.  He  has  gone 
back  to  Valdez  again." 


ONLY    7  0    REMAIN 


Shirts,  stood   In  the   snow   and  told   of 
death  of  their  town  and  their  hopes  foi 

They  were  among  some  500  of  ValdezJ  900 
residents  who  fled  to  this  hamlet  116  Belles 
north  in  the  wake  of  the  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake and  two  tidal  waves  from  the  Vafldez 
arm  of  Prince  William  Sound.  They  came  on 
the  Richardson  Highway.  . 

Mrs  OrvUle  Ness  and  her  sister.  Miss  ^llen 
Long    stood  outside   the    Glenallen   Scl^ool. 


Only  70  residents,  almost  all  men.  remain 
m  Valdez.  A  100-man  Army  unit  from  Port 
Walnwrlght  at  Fairbanks  is  in  charge.  Waln- 
wrlght  personnel  also  man  the  high  school- 
refugee  center  at  Glenallen.  »  „„„ 

Miss  Long  said  the  whole  waterfront  now 
"looks  like  It  did  When  God  first  made  the 
earth "  but  she  was  confident  Valdez  100 
mlS'  east  of  Anchorage  would  be  reborn. 
"It's    an    important    port,    and    it    will    be 

"'J2f  iiess  added,  as  the  bus  carrying  her 
daughter  headed  toward  Falrbanl^:  "Were 
going  back  to  Valdez  as  soon  as  they  U  let 

us."  

QUAKE  Tax  Relief  Available 

Victims  of  the  earthquake  and  tidal  wave 
in  Alaska  and  on  the  mainland,  have  instant 
Federal   tax   relief    awaiting   them,   though 
many  probably  don't  know  It. 

The  man  who  Is  responsible  for  th  s  relief 
Senator  John  J.  Wh^liams,  ReP^bUcan  of 
Delaware,  explained  today  how  It  works  and 
promised  a  new  fight  soon  to  provide  f ur- 
Uier  Government  help  for  those  hit  by  acts 

°^'rM^yers  can  deduct  casualty  losses  under 
the  Federal  Income  Ux  law. 

Taxpayers  In  Alaska  or  on  our  west  coast 
who  sUflered  from  Good  Friday's  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  can  take  advantage  of  their 
casualty  losses  as  though  they  occurred  in 
the  last  calendar  year. 

"GRIMMEST  THING  WE'VE  SEEN  :   ALASKA'S  TWO 

Senators  Ask  Giant  Am 
(By  Dickson  Preston) 

Alaska's  two  Senators  today  called  {or  the 
most  massive  Federal  aid  program  in  history 
for  their  earthquake-stricken  State. 

Senators  E.  L.  BARTLrrr^d  Ernest 
GRUENiNG  described  the  devastation  as  the 
grimmest  thing  we've  ever  seen"  on  their  re- 
turn from  personal  inspection  of  ruins  left 
by  the  Good  Friday  disaster.  They  said 
they  hoped  Congress  would  act  swiftly  to 

provide :  ,    . 

Cash  grants  to  help  rebuild  private  homes 
and  businesses  as  well  as  sewers,  water  sys- 
tems, and  other  public  utilities. 


Long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates  for 
a  variety  of  reconstruction  needs  ranging 
from  schools  to  fishing  fleets. 

Some  type  of  relief  program  to  provide  cash 
for  thousands  whose  Jobs  were  wiped  out. 

Large  supplemental  appropriations  for 
existing  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  other  organizations  concerned 
with  victims  of  the  disaster. 

Both  said  they  believe  the  Government 
must  provide  help  which  goes  far  beyond 
anything  It  has  done  in  disasters  of  the 
past  if  Alaska's  economy  is  to  recover  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

"Existing  Federal  programs  vflll  take  care 
of  rebuilding  highways,  sewers,  water  mains, 
and  other  public  facilities,"  Senator  Grtten- 
INO  said.  "What  we've  got  to  have  is  a  new 
type  of  program  to  help  the  private  sector 
come  back."  

[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News. 
Mar.  31,1964] 

RESCUE  Operations  Moxint:  Death  Toll 
Dwindles 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  31.— An  armada 
of  planes,  corps  of  rescue  workers  and  Uncle 
Sam's  bankroll  today  went  to  the  rescue  of 
quake   ravaged   and  economically  shattered 

And  weary  citizens  of  the  49th  State  gained 
additional  encouragement  in  a  report  that 
the  lUt  of  fatalities  resulting  from  the  Good 
Friday  earthquake  was  dwindling, 

"The  dead  and  presumed  dead  now  total 
105  "  said  Donald  Lowell,  State  director  of 
clvli  defense.  Unofficial  flgures  earlier  to- 
day were  set  at  153  and  later  dropped  to  131. 

THiR'rEEN    MORE    KILLED 

Another  13  persons  were  killed  and  18 
were  missing  and  presumed  dead  as  the  re- 
suit  of  tidal  waves  which  the  quake  spawned 
and  sent  crashing  Into  the  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon. 

Mr  Lowell  said  he  expected  to  have  a 
complete  list  of  the  Alaska  dead  and  pre- 
sumed dead,  with  a  clty-by-clty  breakdown, 
late  today.  He  said  80  percent  of  the  victlma 
on  his  list  were  victims  of  the  tidal  waves. 

The  constant  fluctuation  In  the  flgures 
since  the  quake  struck  was  the  result  of 
ruptured    communications. 

Officials  feared  scores,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  Aleuts  and  Eskimos  also  might  have  died 
In  more  desolate  regions  of  the  1.500-inUe 
disaster  zone.  They  said  the  full  toll  may 
never  be  known. 


NEW    QUAKE 

Two  Other  late  developments  caused  con- 
cern In  the  Jittery  area. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
reported  that  a  "moderately  strong"  earth- 
quake occurred  early  today  off  the  western 
coast  of  Canada  in  the  area  between  Van- 
couver Island  and  Queen  Charlotte  Island. 

The  quake  was  not  felt  in  Anchorage,  and 
university  officials  emphasized  that  toe 
temblor  was  not  an  aftershock  of  the  Alaska 
disaster.  The  Canadian  quake,  centered  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  recorded  at  4:05  a.m. 
and  registered  between  6  and  ay*  on  the 
Rlchter  scale. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  announced  that  » 
potentlaUy  dangerous  film  of  dlesel  and  Jet 
fuel  fed  by  ruptured  tanks  at  Seward  haa 
spread  over  parts  of  Cook  Inlet.  The  situ- 
ation was  being  watched  carefully  and  an 
open  flame  was  banned  in  the  area. 

SUPPLIER 

Meanwhile,  a  stream  of  15  giant  C-154 
Globemaster  Air  Force  transports  were  in  a 
48-hour  shuttle  from  McChord  Air  Force 
Base  Wash.,  to  Elmendorf  Field  with  235,000 
pounds  of  vitally  needed  supplies  for  the 
ravaged  State. 
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The  supplies  ranged  from  disposable  dia- 
pers to  candles,  vaccines  to   portable  gen- 

" Sv^'  William  A.  Egan,  his  voice  showing 
thrstraln  of  4  days  of  unceasing  strain 
and  work,  warned  Alaskans  they  must  "take 
a  Kood  hard  look  at  the  future." 

iS^  broadcast  beamed  over  aU  Alaska  s 
still  operating  stations.  Governor  Egan  said 
Federal  aid  was  "clearly  the  only  immedl- 
ate  source  of  funds."  ,  ,  ,.. 

"We  hope  and  pray  that  special  legislation 
will  be  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  he 
said. 

TOP    NEED 

He  said  the  most  Immediate  need  was  to 
restore  smashed  sewer,  power  and  water 
facilities  and  transportation.  He  said  he 
hoped  the  Government-operated  AlasKa 
Railroad,  Its  tracks  looking  like  tangled  kite 
string,  could  be  opened  to  the  vital  Ice-free 
Dort  of  Whittier  In  2  weeks. 

The  Red  Cross  marshaled  25  volunteers  as 
medical  helpers  In  a  stepped-up  c^lve  to 
administer  antityphoid  vaccine  and  fore- 
steU  the  ever-present  danger  of  epidemic 
from  fouled  water. 

At  Johnson  City,  Tex,,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  received  word  of  the  minimum  $500 
million  needs  of  the  stricken  49th  State. 

"Everything  necessary  must  be  done,"  Mr. 
Johnson  declared. 

Alaska's  Senators  appealed  for  aid.  Im- 
mediately, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Aeency  In  Anchorage  ordered  a  moratorium 
on  connections  of  PHA  and  VA  home  loans. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  made  hasty 
arrangements  to  permit  stricken  residents  to 
get  Income  tax  writeoffs  this  year  on  losses. 
Insurance  firms  said  there  was  little  earth- 
quake and  tidal  wave  Insurance  In  the  State. 

BAD  BEATING 

The  fishing  Industry,  mainstay  of  the 
Alaskan  economy,  took  a  "hell  of  a  beating," 
officials  said.  Ninety-foot  boats  hurled  hun- 
dreds of  yards  Inland  and  the  almost  num- 
berless docks  and  wharfs  ripped  to  pieces 
attested  to  that.  The  big  salmon  and  crab 
canneries  at  Kodlak  were  shut  down. 

Mr  Johnson  ordered  Federal  officials  to 
"proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prepare 
relief  programs  for  Alaska." 

Jobs  of  thousands  were  wiped  out  In  the 
quake  There  were  4,600  to  5,000  Jobs  lost  In 
Anchorage  alone.  The  Red  Cross  said  as 
many  as  1,000  families  required  assistance. 
The  homeless  In  Anchorage  alone  numbered 
2,000.  

PROGRAM  FXDR  U.S.  ARMY  FORCES 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  should  like  to  say  preparatory  to 
propounding  a  question  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  the  American  people  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
the  years  of  dedicated  service  he  has 
rendered  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  my  judgment, 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  as 
strong  as  it  is  today  in  no  small  measure 
because  of  the  statesmanship  and  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  that  is  not  a  preface  to  a  request, 
but  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  kind 
statement. 
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Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  seldom  wrong.  He  is  correct 
in  the  assumption  which  he  just  fleet- 
ingly  harbored  in  that  briUiant  mind  of 
his  for  I  rise  to  praise,  and  I  also  rise 
to  'beg  for  assistance  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to 
address  an  inquiry  to  any  agency  of  the 
Senate,  which  each  Senate  committee  is. 
The  appropriate  official  to  whom  to  direct 
a  request  is  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, p, 

I  address  two  inquiries  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.   I  should  like  to  have  he  p 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
obtaining  official  informaUon  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  particularly  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.    I  have  been  hi 
conversation  with  reliable  correspond- 
ents who  are  disturbed  at  what  they  say 
are  leaks.    I  do  not  know  whether  Oiere 
are  leaks  or  not.    I  should  like  to  have 
the   chairman   of   the  Armed  Services 
Committee  obtain  for  me.  if  he  would, 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  all  in- 
formation as  to  what  its  plans  are.  to  the 
extent  that  any  plans  exist,  sendirig  more 
American  Armed  Forces  to  South  Viet- 

'^Correspondents  tell  me  that  their  leak 
indicates  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense intends  to  secretly  move  marines 
trained  for  guerrilla  warfare  to  South 

Vietnam.  .     „      x     t    v,on 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  shall 
continue  to  press  at  every  source  I  can 
reach  for  full  public  disclosure  of  the 
Defense    Department's     operations     in 

South  Vietnam.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  in  the  morning  hour  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  2  more  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    MORSE.     As  I  was  saying.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  press 
at  every  source  I  can  reach  for  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  operations  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  will  not  accept  the  old  "top  secret 
excuse— the  excuse  that  we  must  keep 
top    secret    the    maneuverings    of    the 
Defense  Department.     In  this  historic 
debate,  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know. 
If  anyone  questions  the  soundness  of  my 
position  that  they  are  entitled  to  know 
and  that  they  want  to  know,  let  him 
read  the  letters  from  the  American  peo- 
ple that  I  had  printed  last  mght  m  the 
Congressional  Record.    They  show  the 
rising  ground  sweU  of  resentment  over 
the  operations  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

I  also  seek  to  obtain  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  assurance 
from  the  Defense  Department  that  the 
Senate  will  be  kept  informed  immedi- 
ately—and that  means  day  by  day— of 
reports  on  the  casualties  of  Americans 
in  South  Vietnam,  including  the  number 
of  wounded,  for  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  immediately  how  many 
die  and  how  many  are  wounded  day  by 
day  in  what  I  consider  McNamara's  war 


in  South  Vietnam— a  war  which,  in  my 
judgment,  cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis 
on  which  it  is  being  conducted. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  wiU  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.   GRUENING.    I   second   the   re- 
quest the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
of   the  distinguished   chairman  of   the 
Armed  Services  Committee    [Mr.  Rus- 
sell].   My  mail  is  very  much  like  the 
mail  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  which 
he  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
yesterday.    Since  I  made  a  speech  on  this 
subject,  some  3  weeks  ago.  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  received  more  than  200  letters 
on  this  subject  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union;    and  hi  the  great  majority   of 
them— in    fact    close    unanimity— the 
writers  asked  that  our  men  be  withdrawn 
from  the  firing  Une  in  South  Vietnam, 
where— allegedly— they   are   serving   as 
"advisers"  but  are  actually  in  combat.    I 
have  received  about  200  letters  in  support 
of  my  position,  and  only  4  in  favor  of 
carrying  on  as  we  have  been  or  going 
even  more  extensively. 

So  I  endorse  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  consider  it  highly 
desirable  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  kept  fully  informed.  I  consider 
it  imperative  that  there  be  no  conceal- 
ment. It  is  important  that  under  our 
system  of  government  there  be  no  il- 
legitimate censorship  especially  in  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Instead,  there 
should  be  full  disclosure  to  the  public 
of  all  available  information,  including, 
of  course,  all  casualties,  especially  Amer- 
ican casualties. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  any  Senate  committee  is  the 
servant  of  the  Senate.  Also  I  consider  a 
Senate  committee  to  be  an  arm  of  assist- 
ance to  any  individual  Senator.  So  I 
shall  endeavor  to  obtain  the  Information 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  requested. 
However,  if  I  receive  the  information 
as  classified  information,  I  shall  have  to 
pass  it  on  to  the  Senator  on  the  same 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  After  receiving  such 
information  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  classified  information,  I  could 
not  then  reveal  it  publicly  or  transmit  it 
imder  circumstances  in  which  I  be- 
lieved it  might  be  revealed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that ;  and  I  have  never  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  such  a  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  wish  to 
say  to  the  American  people  that  I  be- 
lieved the  information  should  be  classi- 
fied if  I  believed  that  it  should  not  be 
classified. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand. 
I  have  heard  reports  that  marines 
who  had  been  specially  trained  in  jungle 
and  guerrilla  warfare  were  being  sent  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  made  inquiry  into 
that  matter,  and  was  told  that  none  had 
been  dispatched  as  of  last  Friday  after- 
noon. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  interested  in  what 

the  plans  are. 

Mr  RUSSELL.   I  shall  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  information.     However,  I  say 
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to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  If  I  re  - 
ceive  it,  as  classified  information,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  treat  it  in  the  same  wa^^ 
when  I  transmit  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senatojr 
from  Georgia  that  I  shall  observe  all  trie 
proprieties  in  that  connection.  I  al- 
ways have  done  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  understand. 

Certainly  this  is  a  trying  situatloh 
for  the  American  people.  I  have  reajd 
almost  all  the  letters  on  this  subject  th4t 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  publish^ 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  yester- 
day. I  am  glad  I  do  not  have  to  give  a|n 
immediate  answer  in  regard  to  Soutjh 

Vietnam.  ,        ^.  ,    ^1 

Although  it  is  very  little  satisfactictei 
to  say  "I  told  you  so",  it  happens  thAt 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  the  ony 
Senator  present  when  the  determination 
was  made  to  extend  the  overwhelmir  ig 
military  training  assistance  to  that  po^ 
tion  of  Asia,  and  who  opposed  it. 
could  not  see  any  strategic,  tactical, 
economic  value  in  that  area.  Certaii 
from  a  military  standpoint,  in  this  d^ 
of  missiles  and  long-range  planes,  th| 
area  has  no  significant  value  as  a  b£ 
for  military  operations.  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  just  now  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  t|ie 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  the  m(^t 
important  statement  that  has  been  made 
to  date  by  anyone  in  this  country  on  t|ie 
folly  of  the  South  Vietnam  operations.! 


ill- 


PROBLEMS  OF  CONFLICT  OF  INTE 
EST    IN    LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  possibly  as  long  as 

4  or  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered:  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey may  proceed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  public 
wants  to  know— and  it  has  a  right  to 
know— whether  Bobby  Baker  was  able 
to  manipulate  the  Government  of  Ijhe 
United  States. 

The  public  wants  to  know— and  it  has 
a  right  to  know — whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  any  individual  U.S.  Senators  hive 
been  involved  as  pawns,  partners,  lor 
otherwise,  in  Bobby  Baker's  self -enrich- 
ing operations.  I 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
itself  to  see  that  the  public  gets  this 
information.    But  it  looks  as  though  |we 
are  going  to  duck  this  responsibility. 
It  is  hardly  a  sufficient  answer  for 
Senate  Rules  Committee   to   tell  ua 
cannot    get    this    information,    because 
Bobby  Baker  refused,  on  asserted  c6n- 
stitutional  grounds,  to  testify  or  prodtice 
his  records. 

Why  could  not  the  Rules  Committtee 
get  this  information  by  asking  each  Sfen 
ator  for  it?  , 

Specifically,  why  should  not  the  Rules 
Committee  ask  each  Member  of  tthe 
Senate : 

First.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business 
or  financial  dealings,  directly  or  indi 
rectly.  with  Bobby  Baker?    If,  so  what 
were  they? 


;he 

it 


Second.  Did  Bobby  Baker  ever  give 
you.  get  for  you,  offer  you  or  offer  to 
get  for  you:  any  campaign  contribu- 
tions: any  help  in  making  up  campaign 
deficits  by  gifts,  purchase  of  tickets,  or 
otherwise:  any  retainer  or  employment; 
any  preferment  in  committee  assign- 
ment or  otherwise:  anything  of  value? 

A  few  simple  questions  along  these 
lines— and  the  Rules  Committee  could 
easily  frame  the  questions  on  the  basis 
of  the  mass  of  information  it  has  already 
received — should  elicit  the  facts  the  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  have. 

Yet,  the  chances  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  take  any  such  action  do  not 
seem  promising.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
majority  party  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  determined  to  force  the  inquiry 
to  close  down,  although  at  this  stage  it 
has  raised  more  questions  than  it  has 
answered. 

This  committee  majority  says  It  has 
had  enough.  According  to  the  chair- 
man, it  has  already  found  "a  pattern  of 
activity  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
the  future."  No  good  can  come  from 
further  exposure  of  the  "stink,"  was  the 
way  another  Senator  put  it. 

The  committee  majority  is  proceeding 
on  the  basis  that  the  way  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  legislative  branch 
is  not  to  let  the  public  and  the  press — 
or  even  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  for 
that  matter— know  just  how  bad  things 
have  been.  Understandably,  the  press 
and  public  are  unable  to  follow  the 
"Ahce-in-Wonderland"  logic  behind  this 
conclusion. 

The  shocking  inadequacy  of  the  in- 
quiry is  not  merely  a  matter  of  ignoring 
the  obvious  questions  raised  by  the  testi- 
mony so  far  released  and  the  unusual 
and  questionable  procedures  followed 
with  regard  to  some  witnesses.  Most 
glaring  of  all  has  been  the  committee's 
reluctance  to  view  its  responsibility  as 
embracing  the  conduct  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  themselves,  and  its  obvious 
perpetuation  of  the  double  standard 
which  Congress  has  long  practiced — one 
standard  for  all  others,  another  for  its 
Members.  A  few  years  ago,  for  example, 
we  acted  to  clarify  and  strengthen  con- 
fiict-of-interest  statutes  as  they  apply  to 
the  executive  branch.  But  at  that  time 
there  was  scarcely  any  mention  of  the 
problems  of  conflict  of  interest  among 
Members  of  Congress. 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  much 
talk  of  standards  of  conduct  for  Senate 
employees.  I  hope  we  are  not  now  going 
to  impair  further  the  standing  of  Con- 
gress by  concentrating  on  problems  of 
staff  conduct  and  ignoring  those  of  Sen- 
ators. 

Some  see  overwhelming  difficulties  In 
the  way  of  dealing  with  confiict-of-inter- 
est  problems  in  the  legislative  branch. 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  elected  and  responsible 
to  their  constituents.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
the  Senate  is  composed  of  coequals,  re- 
luctant to  hold  each  other  to  account. 
Certainly,  I  recognize  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  require  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  divest  himself  of  all  personal  interest 
that  might  present,  or  appear  to  present, 
a  conflict  of  interest  with  his  public 
duties. 


But  while  these  and  other  factors 
make  for  a  somewhat  special  situation, 
there  is  still  a  way  of  dealing  with  it.  I 
believe.  That  is  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  disclosvu-e  to  the  personal  finan- 
cial interests  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  top  congressional  staff.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  sponsored  legislation  to  do 

this. 

Early  in  the  last  session,  I,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  and  subsequently 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
reintroduced  a  bill  to  require  regular 
public  disclosure  of  sources  of  income 
and  gifts  and  financial  transactions  by 
elected  as  well  as  high-appointed  officials 
and  top  staff  in  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

Following  passage  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 2112  directing  the  Rules  Committee 
inquiry,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
I  wrote  to  the  chairman  urging  consid- 
eration of  the  provisions  of  our  bill  as 
a  part  of  its  study.  We  pointed  out 
that: 

Had  the  requirements  of  our  bill  been 
In  effect,  the  Senate  would  not  have  had 
to  depend  on  outside  sources  to  alert  It  to 
a  situation  which  reflects  on  the  Integrity 
of  the  Senate  itself.  Indeed,  had  our  bill 
been  law,  the  situation  might  not  have 
arisen  at  all. 

In  his  reply,  the  chairman  noted  that 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  do — 
not  mean  that  the  desirable  objectives 
of  S.  1261  and  related  proposals  could  not 
receive  the  appropriate  attention  of  the 
conunlttee  In  due  course. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  "due  course." 
More  than  ever,  the  public  expects  ac- 
tion from  the  Senate  to  make  clear  its 
own  adherence  to  the  highest  standards 
of  probity  and  ethical  conduct.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  demonstrated  that  65  percent 
of  the  American  people  today  favor  leg- 
islation which  would  require  Members 
of  Congress  to  make  public  disclosiu"e 
of  their  financial  holdings  each  year. 
Support  for  our  disclosure  proposal  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  poll  results.  In  no 
part  of  the  country  did  less  than  63  per- 
cent favor  public  reporting  of  financial 
assets  and  holdings  by  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

In  1958,  the  Senate  considered  a  res- 
olution approving  a  code  of  ethics  for 
Government  service.  The  then  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  about  that  pro- 
posal: 

Tbe  committee  understands  and  Intends 
that  this  resolution  apply  to  every  servant 
of  the  public,  whether  he  be  the  President, 
a  Member  of  Congress,  a  Ufelong  career  em- 
ployee or  an  employee  engaged  only  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  expedite  the  movement  of 
mall  during  the  Christmas  rush. 

The  committee  does  not  subscribe  to  nor 
could  It  support  any  code  of  principles  that 
applied  only  to  some  and  not  to  others.  It 
believes  there  Is  no  room  In  a  great  democ- 
racy such  as  oiiTS  for  any  set  of  double 
standards. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  this  principle 
into  practice. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr     CASE.    In    a    moment.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Reluctant   Dragons."   published   in   the 
New  York  Times  on  March  25;  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Premature  Curtain,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Newark  Evening  News  on 
March  26;  an  editorial  entitled  "Right 
to  the  Whole  Truth."  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  30;  a  column 
entitled    "T.R.B.    From    Washington,' 
Dublished  in  the  New  RepubUc,  March 
28-  a  column  entitled  "Damaging  Con- 
sequences of  the  Baker  Case,"  by  James 
Reston,  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  25;   and  an  article  entitled 
"Disclosure  Bill  Called  Graft  Foe.     by 
William  H.  Stringer,  published  m  ttie 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  March  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials  and   articles  were   ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  25.  1964] 
The  Reluctant  Dragons 

When  Robert  O.  Baker  pleaded  the  flith 

amendment  (plus  the  A^^V^'^^ifJ'in^  inti 
before  the  Senate  committee  looking  Into 
his  wheeling  and  dealing,  nobc^y  ^^^s  much 
surprised.  As  secretary  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic majority,  his  path  had  crossed  many 
lives  high  in  Government,  his  fortune  had 
been  made,  and  sUence  was  the  better  part 
of  wisdom. 

Now  another  sUence  hangs  as  a  Pa"  o^" 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  Is  the  attempt  of  the 
committee  majority  to  bury  the  case.  QUletly 
and  with  few  mourners.  Much  remains  to 
be  told  about  Baker's  business  empire  and 
how  It  grew.  But  Democrats  have  outvoted 
Republicans  on  the  committee  ^^  an  effort 
to  close  down  the  Investigation;  the  bipar- 
tisan nature  of  the  Inquiry  has  ended. 

In  effect,  this  means  that  It  Is  the  Senate 
Itself  which  is  "taking  the  fifth"  on  the 
Baker  case.  The  reluctant  dragons  on  the 
committee  have  become  timid  about  Investi- 
gating one  of  their  own  former  employee. 
Thus  they  have  placed  themselves  on  trial. 

too.  J 

The  facts  are  stUl  not  in;  many  pieces  and 
persons  are  missing  In  the  Baker  fl°a°cl« 
nKsaw  puzzle.  What  real  estate  deals  were 
nmde.  what  favorable  tax  rulings  were  se- 
cured, what  rebates  were  received,  what 
gifts  were  made  to  and  from  Baker-for 
Wmself  and  political  friends?  The  basic 
question  remains:  To  what  «tent  were  the 
U  S  Senate  and  other  Government  agencies 
used  Illegally  for  self -enrichment? 

The  most  legitimate  of  legislative  purposes 
can  be  served  If  this  Investigation  Is  pursued. 
It  can  lead  not  simply  to  exposure  of  Its 
central  figure  but  to  new  regulations  govern- 
ing conflict  of  interest.  The  Baker  case 
remains  very  much  alive  in  the  public  mind, 
no  matter  what  the  committee  says.  Its  ex- 
ploration must  go  on. 

I  From  the  Newark  Evening  News. 
Mar.  26.  1964] 


invoked    constitutional    Immunity    against 
self-incrimination. 

That  presumably  disposes  of  all  the  light 
Mr  Baker  might  cast  on  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  privilege  In  and  around  Washington 
these  days.  But  what  about  testimony  from 
Walter  Jenkins,  the  White  House  aid.  and 
Don  Reynolds,  the  Insvirance  man.  and  ttie 
details  they  might  supply  on  the  $l()0,ooo 
insurance  policy  that  was  sold  to  President 
Johnson  when  he  was  majority  leader  and 
Bobby  Baker  his  right  hand  man? 

And  what  about  the  Florida  land  invest- 
ments tipped  Bobby  Baker's  way  by  Senator 
SMATHZRS.  who  developed  an  abiding  Interest 
in  this  nice  young  man  and  his  growing 
family?  Or  the  bank  stock  that  proved  so 
profitable  for  a  prudent,  and  well  Informed. 
Investor? 

Questions  remain  about  these  and  other 
unexplored  matters.  Also  about  the  suspi- 
cion of  senatorial  conflict  of  Interest  they 
arouse. 

All  this  cannot  be  summarily  dismissed 
without  confirming  the  belief  that  a  massive 
coverup  has  been  imposed. 


Prematcbx  Cubtain 

Neither  Republican  protestations  nor  sus- 
picions aroused  by  all  those  unanswered  ques- 
tions seemingly  will  deter  a  determined 
Democratic  majority  from  ringing  down  the 
curtain  on  the  Bobby  Baker  Inquiry.  "Any 
additional  virltnesses  would  be  repetitive.' 
says  the  Rules  Committee  counsel. 

Repetitive  or  not.  further  Illumination  Is 
needed  on  the  land  deals,  the  favorable  tax 
rulings,  the  kickbacks,  and  the  rebates  which 
enabled  a  Senator  majority  secretary  to  par- 
lay a  $19,000  salary  Into  nearly  92  million. 
Precloxis  little  has  been  told  to  date,  least 
of  all  by  the  star  witness.  Mr.  Baker,  who  has 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1964) 

RIGHT  TO  THE  WHOLE   TEUTH 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  has  unwit- 
tingly drawn  much  of  the  Indignation 
aroused  by  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  to  Itself. 
WhUe  the  committee  was  trying  to  close  up 
Its  inquiry  Into  the  strange  doings  of  Mr. 
Baker,  some  new  evidence  about  the  alleged 
foreery  of  an  accountonfs  name  to  Mr.  Bak- 
er's tax  returns  came  to  Ught.  The  commit- 
tee tried  to  suppress  It.  After  an  uproar  in 
the  Senate,  the  conunlttee  did  call  the  ac- 
countant, Milton  L.  Hauft,  to  testify.  But 
2  days  before  he  was  heard,  according  to 
Senator  Williams,  Mr.  Hauft  consulted  with 
Mr  Baker's  attorney  through  an  appointment 
made  by  the  Rules  Committee's  counsel. 

According  to  Senator  Williams'  account  of 
these  events,  Mr.  Hauft  was  accompanied  on 
his  visit  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Baker's  counsel 
by  Edward  Hugler,  one  of  the  staff  Investiga- 
tors for  the  Rules  Committee.  And  he  was 
told  to  keep  the  appointment,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  by  Lennox  P.  McClendon, 
special  counsel  for  the  committee.  It  Is  fur- 
ther alleged  that  the  Baker  papers  reviewed 
on  this  occasion  are  part  of  the  papers  denied 
to  the  committee  when  Mr.  Baker  took  the 
fifth  amendment. 

This  episode,  suggesting  a  degree  of  coop- 
eration between  the  committee's  staff  and 
Mr  Baker's  counsel,  came  on  top  of  the  com- 
mittee's refusal  to  hear  witnesses  suggested 
by  Its  Republican  members.  The  net  effect 
Is  to  leave  an  Impression  of  concealment. 

No  doubt  the  minority  members  have  been 
overly  eager  to  prolong  the  Investigation  for 
political  purposes.  The  Democratic  majority 
had  good  reason  for  wanting  to  avoid  con- 
tinuation of  the  hearings  Into  the  political 
campaign  season.  But  they  could  have  heard 
the  more  Important  witnesses  suggested  by 
the  minority  without  tolerating  delay  or  ob- 
struction. They  are  flrnUy  In  control  of  the 
committee.  By  closing  the  door  to  the  mi- 
nority witnesses,  except  Mr.  Hauft,  they  have 
given  a  partisan  tinge  to  the  inquiry  that 
tends  to  characterize  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward It.  ,  *». 

This  decision  was  a  grave  error  from  the 
vlevraolnt  of  the  committee,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  public.  Regardless  of  how  fair 
and  constructive  the  committee's  report  may 
be  within  the  area  covered,  people  will  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  what  it  was 
unwilling  to  disclose.  Its  acceptance  of  a 
mere  afBdavlt  from  White  House  aid  Walter 
Jenkins  In  place  of  sworn  testimony,  when 
the  afBdavlt  was  In  sharp  conflict  with  cor- 
roborated evidence  taken,  will  certainly  not 
bvUld  public  confidence  In  the  methods  em- 
ployed. 


This  weakness  In  the  factfinding  process 
cannot  be  overcome  either  by  stiff  language 
or  by  constructive  recommendations  In  the 
report  If  the  committee  holds  to  Its  deter- 
mination to  close  the  books  whUe  three  of  Its 
own  members  are  clamoring  for  more  hear- 
ings. It  will  risk  undercutting  Its  own  find- 
ings. In  a  democracy  where  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know  the  whole  truth  there  Is  no 
safe  substitute  for  full  disclosure. 

(Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  28,  1964] 
T.R3.    From    Washington:     Bobbt    Baker 

iNQtTIBT 

The  most  tawdry   thing,   by   Implication, 
that  has  turned  up  In  the  Johnson  record 
In  the  Bobby  Baker  case  Is  the  $1,200  In  ad- 
vertising   which     Insurance    man    Don    B. 
Reynolds  swore  he  was  reqtiired  to  piircliase^ 
on    the    Johnsons'    famUy    TV    station    In 
Austin,  Tex.,  after  writing  a  $100,000  life  In- 
surance policy  on  Majority  Leader  Johnson 
5  years  ago.     That  the  advertising  was  pur- 
chased there  Is  no  doubt;    that  It  vtras  re- 
q\ilred  as  part  of  the  deal   Is  denied  In   a 
sworn  afBdavlt  by  WMte  House  aid,  Walter 
Jenkins.     One   assvunes    that   Mr.    Johnson 
knew  nothing  about  It.     The  Democratic- 
dominated   Senate   InvesUgatlng   committee 
under  Senator  Jordan  never  permitted  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  take  the  stand;    a  sad  mistake, 
we   think.     Natiu-ally   enough.  Republicans 
have  called  the  Inquiry  a  "whitewash,"  and 
this    reporter,    like     nearly    everyone    who 
watched  the  hearings,  came  away  with  a  feel- 
ing that  the  committee  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect other  Senators  and  was  not  revealing 
things  It  knew. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  derogatory 
information  from  the  service  record  of 
Reynolds  was  leaked  by  somebody  from  the 
Pentagon  to  columnist  Drew  Pearson.  There 
Is  hardly  a  reporter  In  Washington  who 
doesn't  think  the  leak  was  arranged  with  the 
administration.  MlUlons  of  Americans  have 
service  records,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
as  private  and  personal  as  Income  tax  re- 
tvuTis.  NotKXiy  has  explained  how  the  leak 
occiured.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  If  Americans 
come  to  feel  tha-t  such  documents  can  be 
used  against  them  and  If  they  lose  confi- 
dence  In  the  good  faith  of  their  Government. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  25,  1964] 
Damaging  Consequences  or  the  Bakee  Cask 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington.  March  24.— The  Bobby 
Baker  case  Is  now  coming  to  a  close  but  not 
to  an  end.  It  will  be  an  issue  throughout 
the  presidential  campaign,  for  It  has  raised 
more  questions  than  it  has  answered  and  It 
has  hurt  everybody  In  the  whole  cast  of 
characters.  .  .     j 

First  It  has  damaged  the  already  stained 
record  of  the  Congress.  The  more  the  com- 
mittee looked  Into  Baker's  stock  manlpxila- 
tlon  and  Infiuence  peddling,  the  more  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  symbol  of  the  poisonous  at- 
mosphere of  the  Congress  Itself. 

The  very  fact  that  he  could  Inflate  a  few 
thousand  dollars  into  a  couple  of  mllUon  In 
a  comparatively  short  time  without  actiially 
breaking  the  law  merely  added  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  whole  conflict-of-interest 
problem  Is  more  serious  than  even  this 
suspicious  and  skeptical  city  had  realized. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Inquiry  into  Baker's  financial  adventures 
vrtU  lead  to  Important  corrective  measiires. 
No  doubt  the  Congress  will  adopt  new  rules 
forbidding  servants  of  the  Congress  to  use 
InformaUon  gained  In  their  jobs  for  private 
gain  but  this  will  not  deal  with  the  problem 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  who  do  the 
same  thing. 

JOHNSON'S    CANDOR 

second  the  Investigating  committee  has 
been  hurt,  for  while  It  was  restricted  by  the 
Senate  from  Inquiring  Into  the  activities  of 
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senators  whose  names  turned  up  In  the  In- 
aulr?  the  majority  gave  the  Impression  that 
they  were  determined  to  end  the  hearings 
without  exploring  politically  sensitive  ques- 
tions that  were  within  their  proper  field  ol 

Third  President  Johnson  and  his  con- 
fldentlai  aid.  Walter  Jenkins,  have  beer, 
hurt  At  no  time  did  the  hearings  producd 
any  evidence  that  Mr.  Johnson  used  his  In. 
fluence  as  majority  leader  In  the  Senate  t<» 
promote  Baker's  Investments,  but  he  waji 
less  than  candid  about  his  close  personal 
relations  with  Baker,  and  he  seems  to  havit 
been  remarkably  casual  about  where  hi! 
protege  was  getting  the  money  to  buy  motel  i 
and  houses  visited  by  the  Johnsons. 

As  for  Mr.  Jenkins,  he  made  no  effort  t) 
clear  up  the  conflict  of  testimony  about 
the  charges  that  he  arranged  for  advertis- 
ing on  the  Johnson  television  station  in  Aus  - 
tin  as  a  kickback  from  an  insurance  agent 
who  had  written  a  $100,000  policy  on  Mr. 
Johnson's  life.  In  fact,  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  the  White  House,  despite  all  tne 
claims  of  an  "open  door"  policy  for  newt- 
men  Mr.  Jenkins  has  consistently  refuse  1 
to  talk  to  reporters  about  any  aspect  of  h  s 
official  duties. 

The  result  is  that  the  hearings  are  con- 
ing to  a  close  In  a  torrent  of  rumor  ard 
suspicion,  and  reviving  charges  that  the 
Johnson  family  Is  benefiting  from  a  tele- 
vision station  in  Texas  that  operates  undisr 
the  rulings  of  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  who  serve  at  tiie 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

The  devUlsh  thing  about  the  doubts  ard 
suspicions  that  now  surround  the  Congr^s 
Is  that  they  cannot  simply  be  removed  ^y 
new  rules  and  regulations.  The  same  riilfes 
that  require  an  administrator  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  disclose 
his  investments  and  to  dispose  of  those  in- 
vestments that  might  be  affected  by  his  de- 
cisions cannot  easUy  be  applied  to  the  Meri- 
bers  of  Congress. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  made  the  most  serious  exam- 
ination of  this  problem,  and  it  rejected  oUt 
of  hand  the  principle  that  the  legislaljor 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  tae 
administrator. 

THE  INEVITABLE  CONFLICTS 

"The  Congressman's  representative  status 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  matter."  the  Njw 
York  bar  concluded.  "As  a  Representative, 
he  is  often  supposed  to  represent  a  particu- 
lar economic  group,  and  in  many  Instance 
his  own  economic  self-interest  Is  closely  t-  ed 
to  that  group's. 

"That  Is  precisely  why  it  selected  him.  it 
is  common  to  talk  of  the  farm  bloc  or  J  he 
sUver  Senators.  We  would  think  odd  a  flih- 
Ing  State  Congressman  who  was  not  mlid- 
ful  of  the  interests  of  the  fishing  industrr— 
though  he  may  be  In  the  fishing  business 
himself,  and  though  his  campaign  funds 
come  in  part  from  this  source.  , 

"Sterile  application  of  an  abstract  role 
against  acting  in  situations  involving  self- 
interest  would  prevent  the  farmer  Senator 
from  voting  on  farm  legislation  or  the  .^e- 
gro  Congressman  from  speaking  on  civil 
rights  bills." 

Accordingly,  the  men  on  Capitol  Hill  have 
to  be  taken  largely  on  trust,  and  this,  of 
coxirse,  is  precisely  what  has  been  hurt  |the 
most  in  the  Baker  case. 

Almost  every  witness,  and  particularly 
Baker  himself,  has  left  a  drop  of  poison 
in  the  atmosphere.  Precisely  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Government  contracts  play  an 
Increasingly  important  part  In  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  and  when  Govemirent 
contractors  provide  so  much  of  the  money 
for  political  campaigns,  the  Baker  case  has 
damaged  not  only  Baker  buc  the  confld«nce 
of  the  public  in  the  Integrity  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
25.  1964] 
DiscLOStmE  Bill  Called  Gratt  Foe 
(By  WUllam  H.  Stringer) 
Washington.— "Yes,  to  some   people   this 
bUl  of  ours  is  a  pretty  drastic  thing."  Senator 
Clitford  p.  Case.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  speaking  of  the  proposal  to  require  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  high  appointed  officials 
and  staff  to  disclose  their  sources  of  Income 

annually.  ,      _  .  . 

"But  if  this  bill  had  been  law.  the  Bobby 
Baker  behavior  could  never  have  gone  any- 
where near  as  far  as  It  did. 

"The  Senate  would  not  have  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  press  to  alert  it  to  a  situation 
which  reflects  on  the  Integrity  of  the  Senate 

Itself."  ,    ^  J  o  „„ 

Thus  commented  reformist  minded  Sena- 
tor Case  In  an  interview  with  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  concerning  the  bill  which 
he  and  Senator  Maurine  Netjberger,  Demo- 
crat of  Oregon,  have  offered,  a  bill  which 
experts  say,  has  only  the  slimmest  chance  of 
enactment  unless  public  Interest  is  more  In- 
tensely aroused. 

ANNUAL     report     ON     INCOME     PROPOSED 

Specifically  the  Case-Neuberger  measure 
would  require  annual  disclosure  of  all  sources 
of  income  and  financial  transactions  by 
elected  officials  (Senators  and  Congressmen), 
by  high-level  staff  (the  Bobby  Bakers),  and 
by  top  appointed  officials  (anyone  In  the 
executive   branch   earning   $10,000    or   more 

annually) . 

It  also  is  proposed  that  all  communica- 
tions, oral  as  well  as  written,  made  to  any 
regulatory  agency  concerning  a  particular 
case,  from  any  ex  parte  source.  Including 
Members  of  Congress,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
public  record  of  the  case. 

"It's  either  public  disclosure  or  not  much 
of  any  regulation  at  aU."  Senator  Case 
argued  "It's  almost  Impossible  to  expect  a 
Senator  to  sell  all  his  stocks  and  bonds— to 
sterilize  all  his  transactions. 

"But  if  the  transactions  are  out  In  the 
open  If  they  are  publicized,  that's  a  pretty 
good'  deterrent  to  conflict-of-interest  and 
shady  behavior." 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  on  March  13  made  a  voluntary  de- 
tailed disclosure  of  his  personal  finances, 
showing  that  he  and  his  wife  had  assets 
totaling  $163,000  and  outside  Income  of  about 
$13  500  derived  from  dividends,  capital  gains, 
annuities,  and  articles  he  had  written. 

PROPOSAL  approved  IN  SURVEY 

On  virtually  the  same  day  the  Gallup  poll 
disclosed  that,  according  to  opinion  sam- 
plings a  substantial  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  approve  a  req\ilrement 
that  Congressmen  must  make  public  disclos- 
ure of  their  financial  holdings  and  Income 
every  year. 

The  reported  percentages  were:  65  percent 
favoring;  23  percent  opposed;  12  percent  no 
opinion.  This  Gallup  poll  delights  Senator 
Case  who  also  has  sponsored  proposals  for 
a  commission  to  study  measures  for  "reform- 
ing" Congress  and  modernizing  Its  pro- 
cedures. 

Senator  Case  pointed  out  that  current 
laws  and  regulations  against  conflict  of  In- 
terest apply  to  the  executive  branch  but  not 
to  Senators  and  Representatives.  Yet.  he 
stressed,  frequently  Members  of  Congress 
make  decisions  and  sit  on  committees  which 
act  concerning  measures  which  directly,  as 
well  as  indirectly,  affect  their  personal  finan- 
cial interests. 

KERR  VOTES   NOTED 

The  late  Senator  Robert  8.  Kerr.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oklahoma,  voted  on  oil  legislation 
that  favored  his  holdings. 

"I'm  sorry  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
investigating  the  Bobby  Baker  case  hasn't 
seen   fit   to   consider    our   proposals,   which 


could  have  produced  an  early  disclosure  of 
Mr.     Baker's    financial     dealings."    Senator 

Case  remarked.  ^     *     /-.v,  . 

"Senator  Neuberger  and  I  wrote  to  Chair- 
man JORDAN  urging  that  the  provisions  of 
our  bill.  S.  1261,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Baker  inquiry.  The  chairman  said  'No.'  but 
added  that  our  bill's  'desirable'  objectives 
could  receive  committee  attention  in  due 
course.    We  are  waiting." 

Congressional  supporters  of  disclosure  pro- 
visions include  Senators  Clark.  Philip  A. 
Hart  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and  Jacob  K. 
jAvrrs.  Republican,  of  New  York.  Advocates 
well  recognize,  however,  that  some  lawmak- 
ers regard  disclosure  as  an  Invasion  of  tradi- 
tional privacy. 

OPPOSITION  recalled 

"Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  said  he  would  never 
disclose  his  assets— that  this  would  make 
him  into  a  second-class  citizen."  Senator 
Case  recalled.  "Others  say  you  couldn't  get 
good  men  to  run  for  Congress  with  such  a 
law  on  the  books.  But  how  else  can  you 
tackle  the  issue? 

"Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
who  brought  the  Baker  case  to  light,  objects 
to  this  kind  of  disclosxu-e.  But  he  would  be 
willing  to  have  a  kind  of  disclosure— a  con- 
gressional committee  would  be  established, 
to  which  reports  would  be  made  by  Indi- 
vldvial  Senators  and  Representatives,  but 
they  would  not  be  made  public.  The  com- 
mittee would  determine  whether  question- 
able practices  were  Involved." 

This  Is  a  possible  solution.  Senator  Case 
conceded.  But  he  said  he  prefers  full  public 
disclosure  of  all  financial  transactions  ex- 
ceeding say,  $100  In  value.  Then  constitu- 
ents can  know  Just  what  dealings  their 
representative  is  Involved  in.  The  proposed 
measure  would  require  that  candidates  for 
Congress  file  similar  financial  accoimtlngs 
before  campaigning. 


TIGHT  LAW   URGED 

Even  so,  evasions  would  have  to  be  guarded 
against,  the  Senator  admitted.  Wives  of 
Congress  Members  would  have  to  report  all 
Joint  transactions.  The  law  would  have  to  be 
v?rltten  to  require  fullest  possible  disclosure 
of  campaign  contributions. 

"Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger  and.  after 
his  passing,  his  wife  have  actively  pushed 
the  general  proposal,  I  have  been  working 
in  this  direction  since  before  the  Sherman- 
Adams  case."  said  the  New  Jersey  Senator. 
"Each  year  we  pick  up  a  little  support— 
and  occasionally  we  lose  some  support. 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's view  is  on  this.  Senator  Mike 
MANsrnxD,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  majority 
leader,  has  said  that  he  believes  something 
like  our  measure  would  have  prevented  the 
Bobby  Baker  transactions.  But  Senator 
Mansfield  does  not  always  reflect  the  White 
House  viewpoint. 

GLARE   OF  publicity 

"What  we  should  remember  Is  that 
wheeler-dealers  thrive  In  the  shadows.  We 
need  the  glare  of  publicity  if  we  are  to  pro- 
tect our  government  processes  against  the 
activities  of  Individuals  bent  on  private 
gain  at  public  cost. 

"Public  office  Is  a  public  trust.  The  pub- 
lic business  should  be  transacted  within 
public  view— this  would  remove  the  tend- 
ency to  take  private  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities which  today  offer  themselves 
to  public  officials  in  the  lucrative  areas  of 
defense  contracts  and  indeed  in  every  kind 
of  enterprise." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  .  ,j  *    .v^ 

Mr.  CASE.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to  tne 

Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  wish  to  express  my 

support  for  the  position  which  the  Sena- 


tor has  taken  today.  A  code  of  ethics  for 
senators  is  long  overdue.  For  a  ong 
time,  ever  since  sponsoring  a  ^Ul  to 
modernize  the  code  of  ethics  for  the 
executive  branch,  which  in  large  part 
was  enacted  in  1962.  and  a  biU  with  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating!,  which  would 
establish  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  urging  passage  of  such 

a  measure.  „K^„f 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  about 
public  disclosure.    As  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  inaugurated 
the  administration  of  such  a  code,    it 
was  inadequate,  but  it  was  something. 
New  York  is  now  trying  to  do  very  much 
better.    Indeed,  it  should.    It  is  one  of 
the  major  questions   which  our  State 
legislature  is  expected  to  settle  and  must 
settle    The  Senator  renders  a  real  serv- 
ice by  calling  us  to  our  duty,  in  the  way 
in  which  he  has.  to  reach  for  the  high 
order  of  conduct  which  the  public  re- 
quires    Publicity  and  public  disclosure 
are  exactly  the  way  to  bring  It  about. 

I  recommend  also  the  establishment  ol 
a  committee  of  Senators  who  could  ad- 
vise Senators  with  respect  to  the  question 
and  see  to  the  administration  of  such  a 
statute.  Such  a  measure  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  a  crying  shame  that  we  have  not 
acted  upon  the  question  pnor  to  ttus 
time,  even  in  the  light  of  the  sordid 
disclosures  which  have  been  unearthed 
in  the  Baker  case. 

Mr  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  well  recognize  his  great  in- 
terest in  the  subject  and  his  sponsorship 
of  proposed  legislation  to  the  same  end. 
The  bill  which  I  and  other  Senators  have 
introduced  contains  a  provision  for  such 
a  committee  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  indicated. 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   wUl 
the  Senator  yield?  ^  ,j    „  t 

Mr.  CASE.    I  am  happy  to  yield,  if  I 
have  time  to  do  so.  ^  ^.^    ^, 

Mr  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  the  courageous 
and  forthright  statement  which  he  has 
made  this  morning.  He  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  have  been  very  careful— and 
should  have  been— to  establish  codes  of 
ethics  and  make  rules  governing  the  peo- 
ple in  the  executive  branch.  But  we  have 
been  singularly  free  from  willingness  to 
do  anything  with  regard  to  the  members 
of  the  legislative  branch  and  up  to  now, 
indeed,  their  employees.    Different  rules 

govern  the  two  groups^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  have  a  half  minute  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  have  the 
floor  on  his  own  time.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  of  this  country,  particularly 
since  the  recent  disclosures,  are  looking 
to  us  to  do  something  along  those  lines. 


The  proposals  which  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  are  simple  enough.  They 
would  tend  to  meet  the  sltuatioii  to  a 
considerable  extent.  If  we  fail,  in  the 
light  of  the  hearings  that  have  been  held, 
to  take  affirmative  action  not  only  re- 
garding employees,  but  also  as  regards 
senators,  in  my  judgment  we  shall  be 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  people  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


The 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 
Mr  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota    [Mr.    Humphrey]    has    re- 
turned to  the  Chamber.    A  few  momenta 
ago  I  tried  to  obtain  recogmtion  when 
he  had  concluded  to  express  to  him  my 
very  profound  gratitude  for  his  benev- 
olent attitude  toward  those  of  us  who 
are    opposed    to    the    misnamed     civil 
rights"  bill.    He  stated  that  he  would  see 
that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  make  our 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    I 
desire  to  express  to  him  my  gratitude  for 
that  kindly,  benign,  and  benevolent  at- 

^  S  he  changes  his  mind  anywhere  along 
the  line,  we  shall  seek  the  floor  in  our 
own  right,  and  at  that  time  present  our 
opposition  to  the  bill. 


THE  37  WITNESSES  TO  MURDER  IN 
NEW  YORK  FAIL  TO  CALL  POLICE 
Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  Friday,  March  27. 
carried  the  most  shocking,  disturbing, 
and  tragic  account  of  a  murder  m  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  people 
that  I  have  ever  read.  . 

The  victim,  a  woman,  was  returmng 
to  her  home  from  work  when  she  was 
attacked:  a  madman  pursued  her  along 
the  streets  in  a  thickly  populated  section 
of  the  city  for  about  35  minutes,  stabbmg 
her  repeatedly.  At  least  37  people  al- 
ready have  been  found  who  saw  some 
part  of  this  unspeakable  crime,  and  none 
of  them  helped  her  or  called  the  police^ 
The  headline  states.  "37  Who  Saw 
Murder  Did  Not  Call  the  Police." 

Mr  President,  it  is  inexpUcable  to  the 
ordinary  mind  that  37  people  could  see 
this  madman  pursuing  his  victim  and, 
while  she  was  screaming  at  the  top  ol  ner 
voice  begging  for  help,  begging  for  pro- 
tection,  begging   for   mercy,   and   even 
crawling  along  the  sidewalk,  fail  to  call 
the  police.    That  many  people  saw  tMs 
crime  and  no  person  undertook  to  go  to 
her  aid      I  can  understand  why   they 
might  have  had  some  reluctance  to  go 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  at  mght.  but 
they  could  at  least  have  called  the  police 
department.    Instead,  they  were  afraid 
even  to  call  the  police  for  fear  that  they 
would  get  into  trouble. 

This  is  an  unbelievable  story  that 
should,  through  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  describ- 
ing how  this  pathetic  figure  of  a  woman 


screamed  and  pleaded  for  help  as  her 
assassin  followed  her  around,  stabbing 
her  with  a  knife  for  a  period  of  35  min- 
utes. _.,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  27.  196*1 
Thibty-seven  Who  Sav?  Murder  Didn't  Call 
Police:   Qiteens  Wosian  Died  as  Stabbeb 
Twice  Pled  and  Retitrned 

(By  Martin  Gansberg) 
For  more  than  half  an  ho\ir  38  respectable, 
law-abiding  citizens   In   Queens  watched   a 
killer  stalk  and  stab  a  woman  In  three  sepa- 
rate attacks  In  Kew  Gardens. 

Twice  their  chatter  and  the  sudden  glow 
of  their  bedroom  lights  Interrupted  him  and 
frightened  him  off.  Each  time  he  returned, 
sought  her  out  and  stabbed  her  again.  Not 
one  person  telephoned  the  police  during  the 
assault;  one  witness  called  after  the  woman 
was  dead. 

That  was  2  weeks  ago  today. 
Still  shocked  Is  Assistant  Chief  Inspector 
Frederick  M.  Lussen.  In  charge  of  the  bor- 
ough's detectives  and  a  veteran  of  25  years 
of  homicide  investigations.  He  can  give  a 
matter-of-fact  recitation  on  many  murders. 
But  the  Kew  Gardens  slaying  baffles  him— 
not  because  It  Is  a  murder,  but  because  the 
"eood  people"  failed  to  call  the  police. 

"As  we  have  reconstructed  the  crime,  he 
said  "the  assailant  had  three  chances  to  klU 
this' woman  during  a  35-mlnute  Perlod-  »« 
returned  twice  to  complete  the  Job^  If  we 
had  been  called  when  he  first  attacked,  the 
woman  might  not  be  dead  now." 

This  Is  what  the  police  say  happened,  be- 
ginning at  3:20  a.m..  In  the  staid,  middle- 
class   tree-lined  Austin  Street  area: 

Twenty-elght-year-old  Catherine  Geno- 
vese.  who  was  called  "Kitty"  by  almost  every- 
one in  the  neighborhood,  was  returning  home 
from  her  job  as  manager  of  a  bar  In  HolUs. 
She  parked  her  red  Flat  In  a  lot  adjacent  to 
the  Kew  Gardens  Long  Island  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, facing  Mowbray  Place.  Like  many  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood,  she  had  parked 
there  day  after  day  since  her  arrival  from 
Connecticut  a  year  ago.  although  the  railroad 
frowns  on  the  practice. 

She  turned  off  the  lights  of  her  car.  locked 
the  door  and  started  t»  walk  the  100  feet  to 
the  entrance  of  her  apartment  at  82-70  Aus- 
tin Street,  which  is  In  a  Tudor  building,  with 
stores  on  the  first  floor  and  apartments  on 
the  second.  . 

The  entrance  to  the  apartment  Is  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  because  the  front  is 
rented  to  retail  stores.  At  night  the  quiet 
neighborhood  is  shrouded  In  the  slumbering 
darkness  that  marks  most  residential  areas. 
Miss  Genovese  noticed  a  man  at  the  far 
end  of  the  lot,  near  a  seven-story  apartment 
house  at  82-10  Austin  Street.  She  Imlted 
Then,  nervously,  she  headed  up  Austin  Street 
toward  LefTerts  Boulevard,  where  there  Is  a 
caU  box  to  the  102d  Police  Precinct  In  nearby 
Richmond  HIU. 


HE    STABBED    ME 

She  got  as  far  as  a  street  light  In  J  ront  of 
a  bookstore  before  the  man  grabbed  her.  She 
screamed.  Lights  went  on  in  the  10-story 
apartment  house  at  82-67  Austin  Street 
which  faces  the  bookstore.  Windows  sUd 
open  and  voices  punctuated  the  early-mom - 

Ing  stillness.  ^   j   v.« 

Miss  Genovese  screamed:  "Oh,  my  God  he 

stabbed  me.    Please   help  me.     Please   help 

Prom  one  of  the  upper  windows  m^he 
apartment  house,  a  man  called  down:  Let 
that  girl  alone." 

The  assailant  looked  at  him.  shrugged,  and 
walked  down  Austin  Street  toward  a  white 
sedan  parked  a  short  distance  away.  Miss 
Genovese  struggled  to  her  feet. 
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Lights  went  out.  Tbe  killer  returned  t4 
Miss  Genovese,  now  trying  to  make  her  wa^ 
around  the  side  of  the  building  by  the  park* 
Ing  lot  to  get  to  her  apartment.  The  as* 
sallant  stabbed  her  again. 

"I'm  dying."  she  shrieked.     "I'm  dying. 
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A    CITY    BUS    PASSED 

Windows  were  opened  again,  and  lights 
went  on  in  many  apartments.  The  assailant 
got  into  his  car  and  drove  away.  Miss  Geno- 
vese staggered  to  her  feet.  A  city  bus.  O-ld. 
the  Lefferts  Boulevard  line  to  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport,  passed.    It  was  3:35  a^n.. 

me  assailant  returned.  By  then.  Miss 
Genovese  had  crawled  to  the  back  of  ths 
building,  where  the  freshly  painted  browi 
doors  to  the  apartment  house  held  out  hops 
of  safety.  The  kUler  tried  the  first  dooi; 
she  wasn-t  there.  At  the  second  door.  82-62 
Austin  Street,  he  saw  her  slumped  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  stabbei 
her  a  third  time— fatally. 

It  was  3:50  by  the  time  the  police  received 
their  first  call,  from  a  man  who  was  a  neigt  - 
bor  of  Miss  Genovese.  In  2  minutes  they 
were  at  the  scene.  The  neighbor,  a  70-yea]  - 
old  woman,  and  another  woman  were  the 
only  persons  on  the  street.    Nobody  else  can.e 

forward.  .     ^       ,,  ^  ♦»  „ 

The  man  explained  that  he  had  called  tl  e 
police  after  much  deliberation.  He  h£  d 
phoned  a  friend  in  Nassau  County  for  ad- 
vice and  then  he  had  crossed  the  roof  of 
the  building  to  the  apartment  of  the  elder  y 
woman  to  get  her  to  make  the  call, 

•I  didn't  want  to  get  involved."  he  shee  >- 
Ishly  told  the  police. 

SUSPECT    15    ARRESTED 

Six  days  later,  the  police  arrested  Winsum 
Mo<=eley  a  29-year-old  business-machine  0  3- 
erator.  and  charged  him  with  the  homicide. 
Moeeley  had  no  previous  record.  He  U  mar- 
ried, has  two  children  and  owns  a  home  at 
133-19  Sutter  Avenue.  South  Ozone  Paik, 
Queens  On  Wednesday,  a  court  commlttjd 
him  to  Kings  County  Hospital  for  psychiatric 
observation.  j 

When  questioned  by  the  police.  Mosel|ey 
also  said  that  he  had  slain  Mrs.  Annie  Mby 
Johnson.  24.  of  146-12  133d  Avenue.  Jamal(?a 
on  February  29.  and  Barbara  Krallk.  15,  of 
174-17  140th  Avenue.  Springfield  Gardetis. 
last  July.  In  the  Krallk  case,  the  police  ire 
holding  Alvin  L.  MitcheU,  who  Is  said  to  h^ve 
confessed  that  slaying.  I 

The  police  stressed  how  simple  it  woUld 
have  been  to  have  gotten  in  touch  with  th^. 
"A  phone  call."  said  one  of  the  detectlvjes, 
"would  have  done  it,"  The  police  may  |be 
reached  by  dialing  "O"  for  operator  or 
spring  7-3100.  , 

The  question  of  whether  the  witnesses  can 
be  held  legally  responsible  in  any  way  ♦— 
failure  to  report  the  crime  was  put  to  the 
lice    department's    legal    bureau.      There 
spokesman  said: 

"There  Is  no  legal  responsibility.  '^"^       . 
exceptions,  for  any  citizen  to  report  a  crin^.' 

STATUTES    EXPLAINED 

Under  the  statutes  of  the  city,  he  saldj  a 
witness  to  a  suspicious  or  violent  death  must 
report  it  to  the  medical  examiner.  Un^er 
state  law.  a  witness  cannot  withhold 
formation  in  a  kidnapping. 

Today  witnesses  from  the  neighborhood 
which  Is  made  up  of  one-family  homes  in  ih( 
$35,000  to  $60,000  range  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  apartment  houses  near  the  rull- 
road  station,  find  it  difficult  to  explain  ^hy 
they  didn't  call  the  police. 

Lt.  Bernard  Jacobs,  who  handled  the 
vestlgation  by  the  detectives,  said: 

"It   is    one   of    the   better    nelghborho<»ds. 
There  are  few  reports  of  crimes.     You  only 
get  the  usual  complaints  about  boys  play 
ing  or  garbage  cans  being  turned  over." 

He  said  his  men  were  able  to  piece  together 
what  happened — and  capture  the  8\isp€<  t — 
because   the  residents  furnished  all  the  In- 


formation when  detectives  rang  doorbelU 
during  the  days  following  the  slaying. 

"But  why  didn't  someone  call  us  that 
night?"  he  asked  unbelievingly. 

Witnesses— some  of  them  unable  to  believe 
what  they  had  allowed  to  happen— told  a  re- 
porter why. 

"WI    WERE    ATRAID" 

A  housewife,  knowingly  If  quite  casual, 
said  "We  thought  it  was  a  lover's  quarrel." 
A  husband  and  wife  both  said.  "Frankly,  we 
were  afraid."  They  seemed  aware  of  the  fact 
that  events  might  have  been  different.  A 
distraught  woman,  wiping  her  hands  in  her 
apron,  said.  "I  didn't  want  my  husband  to  get 
involved." 

One  couple,  now  willing  to  talk  about  that 
night,  said  thev  heard  the  first  screams.  The 
husband  looked  thoughtfully  at  tJie  book- 
store where  the  killer  first  grabbed  Miss 
Genovese. 

"We  went  to  the  window  to  see  what  was 
happening."  he  said,  "but  the  light  from  our 
bedroom  made  it  difficult  to  see  the  street," 
The  wife,  still  apprehensive,  added:  "I  put 
out  the  light  and  we  were  able  to  see  better," 

Asked  why  they  hadn't  called  the  police, 
she  shrugged  and  replied:   "I  don't  know," 

A  man  peeked  out  from  a  slight  opening  In 
the  doorway  to  his  apartment  and  rattled 
off  an  account  of  the  killer's  second  attack. 
Why  hadn't  he  called  the  police  at  the  time? 
"I  was  tired."  he  said  without  emotion,  "I 
went  back  to  bed.  " 

It  was  4:25  am,  when  the  ambulance  ar- 
rived to  take  the  body  of  Miss  Genovese,  It 
drove  off,  "Then."  a  solemn  police  detective 
said,  "the  people  came  out." 


:or 
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Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
have  reached  the  stage  in  these  United 
States  where  a  number  of  persons  can 
witness  a  horrible  crime  like  that  de- 
scribed in  this  article  without  one  of  them 
undertaking  to  go  to  her  aid  or  even 
to  call  the  police.  I  fear  America  has 
reached  a  period  of  decadence. 

I  cannot  understand  this  inexplicable 
cowardice.  I  believe  it  will  be  inexplica- 
ble to  the  American  people  who  read 
about  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
stories  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
in  recent  years.  If  this  horrible  event 
had  occurred  in  any  small  city,  all  of 
the  men  and  most  of  the  women  who 
witnessed  the  crime  or  heard  the  screams 
would  have  rushed  to  the  assistance  of 
this  poor  girl.  If  life  in  our  largest  cities 
is  stripping  our  people  of  all  courage  and 
humanitarian  instincts  the  urban  move- 
ment will  spell  our  doom. 


in- 


In- 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
another  item  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record. 

Our  foreign  aid  administrators  in  the 
State  Department  have  been  very  adept 
in  handling  most  of  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  recent  years  in  connec- 
tion with  giving  away  our  money.  There 
have  been  two  or  three  occasions  when 
countries  have  said  they  would  not  ac- 
cept aid  and  have  refused  it  and  said 
that  they  did  not  want  American  dollars 
or  American  assistance.  But  our  foreign 
aid  experts  have,  by  their  i)ersistence 
and  by  their  persuasion,  brought  those 
countries  back  Into  the  foreign  assistance 
program  and  convinced  them  of  the 
wisdom  of  accepting  the  dollars  we  scat- 
ter so  lavishly. 

The  headline  of  the  article  I  hold  in 
my  hand  presents  a  real  challenge  to 


the  resourcefulness  of  our  foreign  aid 
administrators.  The  headline  reads  "  'Gto 
to  Hell  WUh  Your  Aid.'  Sukarno  Tells 
United  States." 

We  have  tried  earnestly  to  please 
everybody,  to  accept  any  insult  and  to 
do  anything  within  the  bounds  of  human 
ingenuity  to  persuade  countries  to  stay 
In  the  program,  even  though  some  of 
them,  such  as  Cambodia,  have  tried  to 
get  out.  But  it  presents  a  real  challenge 
when  we  are  told  in  this  headline.  "  'Go 
to  Hell  With  Your  Aid.'  Sukarno  Tells 
United  States." 

I  do  not  doubt  that  our  able  diplomats 
will  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  pacify  Mr. 
Sukarno  and  persuade  him  to  have  the 
aid  continue  going  to  Indonesia,  instead 
of  "going  to  hell"  with  the  aid.  I  am 
sure  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see  that 
no  country  gets  out  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1964] 

"Go  TO  Hkll  With  Tour  Aid,"  Sukarno  Tells 

United  States 

Djakarta,  March  25.— President  Sukarno  of 
Indonesia  today  told  the  United  States  to  "go 
to  hell  with  your  aid"  and  said  his  country 
would   not   collapse   without  foreign    assist- 

fitUCG 

Sukarno,  speaking  at  the  laying  of  a  stone 
for  a  14-story  bulldhig  here,  pointed  to 
American  Ambassador  Howard  P.  Jones, 
laughed,  and  said: 

"There  is  one  country  threatening  to  stop 
Its  foreign  aid  to  Indonesia.  That  country 
thinks  it  can  scare  Indonesia.  I  say  go  to 
hell  with  your  aid." 

Sukarno  said.  "Indonesia  Is  rich  In  natxiral 
resources.  Indonesia  Is  rtch  in  manpower, 
with  Its  103  million  Inhabitants,  not  like  Ma- 
laysia with  10  mlUlon." 

Sukarno's  reference  to  Malaysia  drew  a 
sharp  burst  of  applause  from  an  estimated 
2,000  persons  who  attended  the  ceremony. 

Sukarno's  speech  followed  by  1  day  a  state- 
ment by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
In  Washington  that  the  United  States  woiUd 
not  give  any  new  aid  to  Indonesia  imtll  the 
Malaysian  dispute  was  settled. 

Sukarno  interrupted  his  speech  to  ask 
Jones  In  a  loud  voice.  "When  was  that  you 
wanted  to  stop  your  aid?" 

Jones  did  not  answer  the  President's  ques- 
tion and  only  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

(In  Bangkok,  Thailand,  Indonesian  For- 
eign Minister  Subandrlo  today  said  his  gov- 
ernment has  accepted  "with  certain  condi- 
tions" a  formtila  by  the  Philippines  to  settle 
the  Malaysian  dispute.  He  said  the  reply 
was  communicated  to  the  Filipinos,  and  It 
was  up  to  them  to  publish  It. 

(The  original  formula  called  for  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  Indonesian  guerrillas  from 
Malaysian  Borneo,  the  simultaneous  open- 
ing of  political  discussions  at  the  ministerial 
level,  and  a  heads  of  government  summit 
meeting  between  Malaysia.  Indonesia,  and 
the  Philippines.) 


NO  PERMANENT  SOLUTION  TO  THE 
COTTON  PROBLEM 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  cotton  legislation  now  before  the 
other  body  is  enacted  Into  law.  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry  will  receive  much- 


needed  relief  from  the  two-price  cotton 
system  under  which  it  has  labored  at  a 
disadvantage  for  so  long. 

This  of  course.  Is  long  overdue.  How- 
ever it'is  regrettable  Indeed  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  does  not  go  far  enough 
and  in  fact  perpetuates  many  of  the 
cotton  farmers  under  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  program.  Also,  the 
pending  bill  does  nothing  to  take  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  costly 
business  of  buying,  storing,  transporting, 
selling,  and  giving  away  cotton. 

Mr  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
March  25  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion an  excellent  editorial  endorsing, 
with  qualifications,  the  proposed  cotton 
bill  The  Constitution  expressed  the 
hope,  which  I  join  them  In.  that  this  is 
at  least  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  what 
has  come  to  be  a  virtuaUy  Intolerable 
cotton  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tms  em- 
torial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Atlanta    Constitution.   Mar.    25, 
19641 
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cost  to  the  Government  would  be  lessened 
and  manufacturers  would  be  granted  the 
relief  they  need. 

This  IB  no  permanent  solution,  yet  it  does 
remove  the  two-price  system  under  which 
manulactiirers  have  had  to  compete.  It  pro- 
vides for  subsidies  to  growers,  exporters,  and 
manufacturers.  And  as  a  sop  to  mldwestem 
wheat  farmers,  who  voted  against  production 
controls  and  the  subsidies  that  went  wl-h 
them,  the  amended  bill  restores  the  protec- 
tion they  voted  against. 

This  may  be  a  beginning  to  working  our 
way  out  of  an  Intolerable  situation.  It  Is. 
however,  only  a  beginning. 


Cotton  Bill  Is  No  Permanent  Solution  but 
Givis  Manutactukers  Needed  Relikt 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  under 
consideration  the  Senate-amended  version 
of  the  Cooley  bill  which  will  continue,  with 
modifications,  the  present  subsidy  program 
for  cotton  farmers.  It  will  give  relief,  how- 
ever to  textile  manufacturers  who  have  been 
paying  $42.50  more  for  a  500-povmd  bale  of 
cotton  than  their  foreign  competitors. 

The  textile  industry  deserves  this  relief. 
But  the  bin  Itself  does  not  cure  the  problem 
of  the  cotton  farmer— It  perpetuates  It.  We 
approve  It  for  the  same  reason  that  most 
Congressmen  have  favored  It.  It  appears  to 
be  the  only  measure  that  Congress  can  agree 

upon. 

The  Talmadge-Himiphrey  plan,  which 
would  establish  production  quotas  and  allow 
cotton  to  be  sold  here  at  the  world  price 
with  direct  payments  to  farmers  to  make  up 
the  difference.  Is  far  better.  This  plan  woiUd 
take  the  Government  out  of  the  business  of 
buying  and  storing  cotton  and  provide  for 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  millions  of  bales 
now  held  In  surplus. 

How  did  we  get  In  this  predicament?  Well, 
back  In  1956  the  Government  set  up  a  special 
export  subsidy  program,  selling  cotton  at  the 
world  price  yet  guaranteeing  the  American 
fanner  a  higher  price.  Exported  cotton  has 
been  selling  since  1961  at  8V2  cents  per  pound 
less  than  domestic  mills  could  buy  it.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  mills  were  prohibited  from 
buying  cotton,  except  for  a  limited  amount, 
on  the  world  market. 

The  results  should  have  brought  no  sur- 
prise. U.S.  textiles  have  been  operating 
under  a  Government-Imposed  disadvantage. 
Mills  have  been  converting  to  man-made 
fibers — synthetics — at  a  rapidly  accelerating 
rate  because  they  can  be  manufactured  more 
cheaply.  Imports  of  cotton  goods  have  risen 
accordingly.  Government  stocks  have  risen 
from  1.5  miUion  bales  In  1961  to  8.1  million 
bales  as  of  August  1,  1963. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would  allow 
payments-ln-klnd  (payments-in-cotton)  to 
textile  manufacturers  to  eliminate  the 
*42.50-a-bale  differential.  Price  supports 
would  be  eased  downward  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  except  for  the  small  farmer  who 
grows  15  bales  or  less.  It  would  permit 
farmers  to  hold  out  a  percenUge  of  their 
acreage  for  domestic  consumption  but  also 
would  allow  farmers  to  plant  for  export 
only — without  supports.    It  Is  estimated  that 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  it  augurs  well  for  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  legislation  before  us  that  the 
opponents  are  grasping  at  such  wispy 
straws  as  for  example  who  is  to  speak, 
in  order  to  throw  confusion,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

Of  course,  I  find  it  rather  amusing, 
but  almost  Incredible,  that  they  have 
found  nothing  in  the  two  fine  speeches 
made  yesterday  by  our  two  distinguished 
colleagues  [Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
KucHEL]  with  which  they  disagree. 

I    would    have    expected    that    there 
would  be  items  in  their  speeches  with 
which  the  opponents  would  have  serious 
disagreement.    They  have  done  it  every- 
where else,  including  newspaper  state- 
ments, and  radio  or  television  programs, 
all  over  the  country,  but  now  they  seem 
to  be  reluctant  to  answer  the  arguments 
made  by  our  two  distinguished  colleagues. 
I  understand  that  on  a  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcast  heard  by  a  few  million 
people,  the   statement  was  made  this 
morning  that  "the  opponents  in  the  civil 
rights  debate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  today  because  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  who  was  to 
have  spoken  today,  said  his  speech  was 
not  ready.    He  thought  he  was  scheduled 
to  speak  on  Wednesday." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was 
scheduled  to  speak  on  Wednesday.  He 
has  always  been  scheduled  to  speak  on 
Wednesday.  He  has  never  been  sched- 
uled to  speak  on  any  other  day  except 
Wednesday.  He  expects  to  speak  on 
Wednesday,  as  does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

Last  Thursday,  at  a  bipartisan  civil 
rights  meeting,  the  schedule  for  this 
week  was  discussed.  At  that  time  the 
question  was  discussed  as  to  whether 
the  several  titles  should  be  considered 
seriatim  and  whether  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  should  speak  every  day.  It  was 
finally  decided  that  since  it  was  impos- 
sible to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
aU  the  titles,  seriatim,  we  would  proceed 
on  Wednesday  with  title  I. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  are  the  two  Senators  who  are  to 
speak  on  title  I. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  where  this 
erroneous  statement  concerning  the 
Senator  from  New  York's  readiness  to 
proceed,  originated.  The  facts  could 
have  been  explained  very  clearly  if  con- 
tact hawi  been  made  with  me  or  my  office. 
I  have  been  studying  the  bill  for 
months.  I  think  I  know  something 
about  Utle  I.    I  hope  I  know  something 


about  the  other  titles.  I  could  proceed 
today,  if  the  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion have  no  objection  to  the  speeches 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Hxtmphrey].  

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 

additional  minutes.       

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  I  believe  that  a 
more  orderly  presentation  could  be  made 
tomorrow.  My  understanding  is — and  I 
have  conferred  with  him — ^that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  prefers 
to  speak  tomorrow  as  had  been  planned. 
He  may  have  other  commitments  for 
today.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  more 
orderly  for  both  these  presentations  to 
be  made  on  the  same  day. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  is  com- 
plete bipartisan  agreement  on  the  sched- 
ule as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HxmPHREY]  has  already  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  comply  with  tnc 
schedule  which  has  been  outUned.  I 
refrained  from  speaking  today  because 
of  that  fact,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion proceed  to  answer  in  any  way  they 
can  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made— that  is.  if  they  have  any  answers 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     In  just  a  moment  I 
shall  yield. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  to  have  a  little  group  action, 
too  since  the  opponents  have  been  so 
much  longer  at  these  strategic  problems 
than  have  the  proponents.  M  the  group 
desires  to  have  me  proceed  today.  I  can 
do  so  because  I  do  not  need  further 
preparation.  However.  I  think  it  would 
be  fairer  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr  Hart],  and  indeed  to  me.  to  adhere 
to  the  schedule  which  was  arranged  last 
Thursday. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     As  to  the  statement 
that  the  opponents  have  no  points  to 
make  against  the  arguments  made  by 
the  Senators  from  Minnesota  and  Cali- 
fornia, of  course,  the  Senator  knows,  as 
an  experienced  lawyer,  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  might  have  been  de- 
livered to  him  this  morning  at  7  or  7:30, 
and  that  there  is  not  plenty  of  time  to 
go  through  it  and  read  everything,  or  to 
make  note  of  facts  which  have  been  cited 
which  one  believes  should  be  contra- 
dicted between  the  time  the  Record  is 
received  and  the  11  o'clock  convening  of 
the  Senate.    I  believe— with  aU  due  def- 
erence to  the  Senator  from  New  York— 
that  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  about  ade- 
quately covering  and  answering  two  long 
speeches  of  the  kind  made  yesterday  by 
the   Senator  from   Minnesota   and  the 
Senator  from  California  in  so  short  a 
time.    Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that 
they  will  be  answered,  but  not  in  such  a 
few  hours  as  the  time  elapsing  between 
delivery  of  the  Record  and  the  convening 
of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  understand  ttiat 
eventually  those  arguments  might  be  an- 
swered. I  thought,  perhaps,  that  apart 
from  the  particular  citations  of  cases  a|id 
more  detailed  analysis  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  might  want  to  initiate  discussion 
of  the  underlying  thesis  and  the  ideal- 
ism cited  in  the  two  speeches  of  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  and  Califor- 
nia. I  have  seldom  found  them  to  be  at 
a  loss  for  words.  I  had  hoped  they 
would  proceed  today,  but  if  it  is  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  the  proponents 1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tmie 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  tas 
expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.  ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognised 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  consensus  of  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation  is  that  I 
should  proceed  today.  I  am  preparec  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  strategy 
of  those  seeking  to  put  a  meaningful  bill 
on  the  statute  books  should  be  dict^ed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  legislation.  T  tiey 
are  adroit  and  skillful,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  fall  for  that  tactic. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  1  old 
in  my  hand  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  Friday. 
March  27.  1964.  written  by  David  Liw- 
rence.  entitled  "Private  Clubs  and  Civil 
Rights."  This  is  a  very  fine  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  I  ask  unanin  ous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arlicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pbivats  Clubs  and  Civil  Rights — Hump^ret 
Sees  Groups  as  Exempt,  but  Wordinjc  of 
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Bill  Raises  Questions 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota, 
Democrat,  and  Senator  George  Smatheis.  of 
Florida.  Democrat,  engaged  In  a  little  d«  bate 
the  other  day  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  private  clubs  and  whether  the  latter  Would 
be  required  by  the  proposed  civil  rlghti  bill 
to  open  their  doors  to  guests.  Irrespectllv'e  of 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  j 

It  happened  that  the  discussion  arose ^fter 
the  Florida  Senator  read  Into  the  Record  a 
dispatch  by  this  correspondent  polntln|  out 
the  difficulties  that  may  confront  piivate 
clubs  which  furnish  lodging  or  meals  or  )ther 
services  to  transient  guests.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey stated  that  the  quotations  in  th(  dis- 
patch were  accurate,  but  that  he  dl  fered 
with  the  Interpretation  placed  upon  ihem. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  private  cluts  are 
exempted  even  If  they  do  serve  meals  or  rent 
their  rooms  to  guests  of  members  who  are 
transients  In  Interstate  commerce.  Bit  he 
Eidded: 

"If  the  proposed  statute  Is  not  ade:iuate 
to  give  that  kind  of  club  an  exemptlor  ,  and 
to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  It  would  1»e  ex- 
empt. I  would  favor  writing  In  clarlfyln  5  lan- 
guage to  that  eCfect." 

This  is  a  comforting  reassurance,  because 
no  matter  how  the  Senators  themselves  may 
Interpret  the  proposed  law,  the  cour;s  re- 
serve the  right  to  read  It  literally  and  t )  pass 
Judgment  on  the  Eictual  words  con  tali  ed  In 
the  statute.  Also,  by  refusing  to  refi-r  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  consid- 
eration and  study,  the  Senate  now  hi  is  by- 
p>assed  the  usual  means  by  which  careful 
attention  is  given  to  clarifying  legal  joints. 


For  there  will  be  no  hearings  In  which  to  take 
testimony  from  competent  witnesses  on  any 
of  the  points  involved  in  the  bill. 

The  so-called  exemption  clause,  for  exam- 
ple, Is  not  specific.  It  merely  says  that  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  title  "shall  not 
apply  to  a  bona  fide  private  club  or  other 
establishment  not  op>en  to  the  public,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  facilities  of  such  estab- 
lishment are  made  available  to  the  customers 
or  patrons  of  an  establishment  within  the 
scope  of  subsection  (B)." 

Senator  Humphrey  said,  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  that  the  key 
phrase  In  subsection  (B)  is  the  reference  to 
an  establishment  "which  serves  the  public." 
He  declared  that  a  private  club  loses  Its  Iden- 
tity as  a  private  club  only  when  it  "serves  the 
public."  The  Minnesota  Senator  further- 
more stated  that  It  is  only  when  faculties  are 
open  to  everybody  that  It  could  be  said  that 
a  club  "serves  the  public." 

But  this  is  precisely  the  point  made  by  the 
hotels  and  motels.  They  claim  to  be  engaged 
In  private  business  and  assume  the  right  to 
say  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
their  premises.  The  other  side  of  the  argu- 
ment Is  that  a  hotel  now  has  presumably  be- 
come clothed  with  a  public  character  Just 
because  It  accepts  persons  who  travel  In  In- 
terstate commerce.  This,  however.  Is  exactly 
what  the  private  clubs  also  do.  subject  to 
restrictions  of  their  own.  and  It  Is,  moreover, 
what  the  hotels  and  motels  believe  they  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  do. 

So  the  question  reaUy  turns  on  whether 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can.  under 
the  Constitution,  pass  laws  at  will  regulating 
the  conduct  of  any  business  association  or 
enterprise  or  activity  merely  by  declaring 
that  its  patrons  move  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  calling  It  a  public  facility. 

Another  section  of  the  House  civil  rights 
bill,  entitled  "equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty." goes  even  further.  It  permits  Interven- 
tion by  a  court  order  at  any  time  to  restrain 
an  employer  from  choosing  his  own  em- 
ployees unless  It  can  be  proved  that  his  choice 
was  In  no  way  related  to  an  Individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  But 
even  the  provisions  In  this  section  of  the 
proposed  bill  are  by  no  means  clear.  Thus, 
It  excludes  a  bona  fide  private  membership 
club — other  than  a  labor  organization — 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  bin  also  permits  an  employer  ac- 
tually to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religion 
or  national  origin  if  he  can  prove  that  re- 
ligion or  national  origin  "is  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualification  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  the  normal  operation  of  that  par- 
ticular business  or  enterprise."  The  pro- 
posed statute  makes  it  permissible,  too,  to 
refuse  to  hire  any  person  because  of  his 
"atheistic  practices  and  beliefs"  and  also  to 
ban  any  "member  of  the  Communist  Party." 
The  courts  might  some  day  hold  that  such 
exceptions  or  exemptions  are  in  themselves 
discriminatory  and  deprive  citizens  of  "equal 
protection  of  the  law." 

The  enforcement  problems  are  bound  to  be 
complex.  If  not  unsolvable.  For  the  basic 
truth  Is  that  Congress  Is  attempting  to  Uke 
away  the  rights  of  privacy  from  persons  who 
are  engaged  In  business  and  has  also  come 
very  close  to  an  Interference  with  the  rights 
of  many  organizations  hitherto  considered 
to  be  private  and  selective  In  their  relation- 
ship to  their  patrons. 


be  a  subsequent  day.  subsequent  to  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday.  But  the  statement  he 
made  on  the  floor  yesterday  was: 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]  and  I  Intend,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, to  make  a  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion on  HH.  7152  today. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  labor  the  subject  of  who 
should  speak  and  why.  but  I  believe  that 
we  have  been  completely  justified  in  the 
statements  we  have  made  with  respect  to 
the  announcements  that  were  made  in 
the  press,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
by  proponents  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
said  that  Wednesday  or  Thursday  would 


Reading  further: 
On  subsequent  days  the  bipartisan  team 
of  captains  assigned  to  each  title  of  the  bill 
win    lead    additional    discussions    on    each 
title. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  outline  the  duties 
of  the  various  captains. 

I  believe  that  any  person  with  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  would  have  assumed  that  there 
was  some  idea  of  continuity  in  the  way 
that  program  was  described. 

I  am  not  complaining.  Senators  op- 
posed to  the  bill  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  speak  today;  and  we  shall  be  in 
the  same  position  tomorrow.  I  trust  if 
our  health  continues — unless  an  epidem- 
ic suddenly  occurs — that  that  condition 
will  exist  through  a  number  of  days,  but 
I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  raise  this 
question. 

I  noticed  over  the  weekend  that  a  large 
number  of  stories  appeared  in  the  metro- 
politan press  as  to  what  would  happen 
this  week.  There  were  headlines  pro- 
claiming. "Filibuster  Will  Start  Monday." 
This  was  also  stated  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision commentators. 

I  came  to  the  Chamber  yesterday  to 
see  just  how  the  filibuster  would  start. 
When  I  came  into  the  Chamber  I  found 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
held  the  floor  for  some  hours,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  If 
that  had  been  two  Senators  from  the 
Southern  States  who  spoke  for  4  hours 
each — or  2  hours  in  the  case  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California— the  newspaper 
headUnes  would  have  said.  "Filibuster 
Rages  as  Scheduled." 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  talked 
about  being  confused.  The  people  he 
has  confused  have  been  the  members  of 
the  press,  because  they  had  all  written 
stories  stating  that  the  filibuster  would 
start  on  Monday.  Everyone  was  looking 
for  the  filibuster  on  Monday.  The  only 
thing  that  those  charged  with  filibuster- 
ing could  do  on  Monday  was  to  sit  in 
their  seats  in  the  Senate,  because  these 
two  Senators  occupied  the  floor  during 
the  day,  reading  from  long  and  carefully 
prepared  speeches,  declining  even  to 
yield,  because  they  knew  their  views 
would  clash  with  ours  when  we  under* 
took  to  get  to  the  truth  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
California  will  obtain  recognition,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him;  otherwise  the 
Chair  will  tell  me  that  my  time  has  ex- 
pired and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  conclude 
my  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  3 

additional  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.    Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  to  me  now? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Califoi-nia. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  yielding  to 
me  Yesterday,  acting  completely  with- 
in his  rights,  the  Senator  informed  me 
that  he  wished  to  demand  a  live  quorum 
before  I  spoke.  I  importuned  hun  not  to 
do  so,  for  a  personal  reason  wWch 
need  not  discuss  at  the  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  acceded  to  my  re- 
quest, and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  that; 
but  tlie  reason 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry  the  Sen- 
ator makes  that  statement  because  I  am 
afraid  that  some  people—— 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Would  that  hurt? 
Mr'  RUSSELL.  No.  but  it  would  be 
construed  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  oth- 
er Senators  on  the  side  of  the  propo- 
nents might  make  the  same  request. 

There  were  special  circumstances  in 
connection  with  the  request. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator 


for  saying  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL 
shall  not  be  so 

Mr.  KUCHEL. 

Mr.  RUSSELL. 


But  in  the  future  I 


Generous? 

mi  xvw^..^-.—  I  am  not  even  seeking 
to  be  called  generous,  but  in  the  future  I 
shall  insist  on  a  live  quorum. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  rise  on  this  occasion  is  to  ex- 
press my  own  views  to  the  Senator  on 
what  I  believe  a  filibuster  to  be. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  should  be  interested 
in  the  Senator's  viewpoint,  even  though 
I  shall  not  have  time  under  the  3-minute 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  have  time 

to  reply.  . , 

In  my  view,  a  filibuster  consists  of  long 
comment  designed  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  voting.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
a  nullity  to  term  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
by  a  proponent  of  a  pending  piece  of 
legislation  a  filibuster. 

My  point  is  that  we  want  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  bill  aft^r  reasonable,  ra- 
tional, logical  discussion  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  bill.  In  my  judgment  a  fih- 
buster  in  essence  is  designed  to  prevent  a 
vote  So  those  of  us  who  rise  and  try 
to  speak  as  best  we  can  to  explain  our 
views  in  favor  of  something  could  never 
be  accused  by  the  press  or  the  public  or 
anyone  else  of  engaging  in  a  filibuster. 
I  make  that  distinction. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  does  not 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  filibustering.  However,  if  I  had 
spoken  here  as  long  as  he  did,  the  news- 
paper headlines  would  have  said.  Sen- 
ator Russell  Leads  Off  Filibuster- 
Speaks  3  Hours." 

The  Senator  says  that  after  reason- 
able, rational,  and  logical  debate  he  is 
ready  to  vote.  He  wishes  to  define,  him- 
self, what  is  reasonable  and  rational  and 
logical  debate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  would  my  able 
friend  define  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  lies  in  the  discre- 
tion of  every  Senator  to  say  what  con- 
stitutes reasonable,  logical,  and  rational 
debate.     There  is  one  point  on  which 


all  Senators  agree:  We  have  had  rea- 
sonable, rational,  and  logical  debate 
when  we  have  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
That  is  the  end  of  reasonable,  logical, 
and  rational  debate.  When  we  have 
gained  sufficient  votes,  we  say,  "We  have 
51  votes.  Everything  has  been  said  that 
should  be  said  on  this  matter.  The  de- 
bate has  run  its  reasonable,  rational, 
and  logical  course.  Anything  said  here- 
after is  a  filibuster." 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  ask  that  2  additional 
minutes  be  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 

Georgia.  ,_^      ,tti*i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  There  are  two  sides 
to  that  coin,  even  though  our  side  has 
not  been  granted  the  publicity  that  has 
been  accorded  to  the  other  side. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  only  within 
my  rights,  but  I  believe  I  am  also  follow- 
ing a  not  wholly  illogical  path  in  observ- 
ing that  3  weeks  of  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
as  the  pending  business  was.  to  say  the 
least,  tiring  and,  I  honestly  think,  a 
waste  of  time. 

Time  is  precious.  The  Senate  is  sit- 
ting in  a  critical  moment  in  history.  I 
assume  that  Senators  will  be  plagued 
and  tormented  by  the  discussion  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  relations  with  our 
own  free  world  friends  across  the  seas. 
Some  comment  has  already  been  made 
by  some  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 

side.  J  w  * 

We  shall  once  again  have  to  debate 
our  foreign  poUcy.  including  statutory 
authority  for  the  continuation  of  our 
program  of  mutual  security.  God  alone 
knows  what  will  take  place  below  the 
order.  I  assume  that  in  due  time  respon- 
sibility wUl  devolve  upon  the  Senate  to 
sit  in  judgment  with  respect  to  problems 
related  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
with  respect  to  additional  avenues  of 
commerce  and  for  defense  between  the 
two  great  oceans. 

We  shall  be  plagued  with  problems. 
The  problem  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  is  a  very  important  one,  and  we 
need  to  take  time  to  discuss  it. 

I  was  very  glad  yesterday  to  devote 
some  time  to  my  own  judgment  as  to 
what  the  bill  would  do.  So  did  my  able 
friend  from  Minnesota.  Other  Senators 
wish  to  argue  and  debate  the  bill,  and  to 
have  as  sharp  a  discussion  and  as  Pin- 
pointed a  discussion  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  on  the  issues  before  the  Senate. 

At  long  last  I  hope  that  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  will  permit  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  vote.  That  is  why  we  came 
here.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  a 
majority  of  Senators  deciding  that  they 
want  to  act  in  favor  of  a  given  piece  of 
legislation?    That  is  the  American  sys- 

^The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  ask  for  1  additional 

minute.  ,.^     „ri4.». 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    KUCHEL.     A  clear  majority  of 
Senators,   Democrats    and   Republicans 


alike,  wish  to  make  some  progress  in 
the  field  of  equal  treatment  under  law 
for  all  Americans. 

I  doubt  that  we  need  to  apologize  for 
that.  When  we  have  reasonably  ex- 
hausted honest  discussion  and  debate 
on  the  proposed  legislation.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  theory  of  representative 
government  in  the  United  States  wiU 
have  been  vindicated.  Then  let  each 
Senator,  according  to  his  own  God  and 
his  own  conscience,  vote  the  bill  up  or 
down.  That  is  my  point  of  view.  That 
is  why  I  have  risen  on  this  occasion,  to 

express  my  view.  ,^    .  ■     *     ♦»,» 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  assumes,  of  course,  that  a  maj- 
ority is  always  right.  That  is  the  most 
violent  and  erroneous  assumption  that 
has  ever  been  asserted.  A  majority  is 
not  always  right.  A  minority  has  the 
responsibility  to  undertake  to  correct 
the  views  of  any  majority.  That  isthe 
purpose  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  debating  the 

hill 

I  shall  not  be  as  imkind  to  the  Sen- 
ator as  he  was  when  he  said  that  the 
debate  prior  to  the  time  the  bill  was 
made  the  pending  business  was  a  waste 
of  time.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  a  waste 
of  time.  I  shall  not  charge  that  the 
Senator's  lengthy  speech  of  yesterday 
was  a  waste  of  time.  ,    ^  ^,         , 

I  believe  the  Senator  can  do  better.  1 
believe  he  can  make  a  speech  of  more 
logic  and  reason  than  the  one  he  made 
yesterday.  However,  I  shall  not  say  that 
it  was  a  waste  of  time  for  him  to  make 
that  speech.  After  having  made  his 
practice  run  yesterday,  I  hope  he  will 
deliver  another  speech.  However,  if  he 
does  make  another  speech  I  will  not 
charge  him  with  wasting  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for  a 

moment?  _      .^     *    t 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 

wish  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  withhold  his  re- 
quest? .  .  ,    ,j 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  withhold 
it     I  do  not  wish  to  cut  the  Senator  off. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  be  heard. 
Is  the  Senate  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  can  be  suggested  in 
the  morning  hour.  „„^^      ,t^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Does  the  Senator 
withhold  his  suggestion  of  the  absence 

of  a  quorum? 

Mr  RUSSELL.     I  withhold  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  taken  a  good  deal  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  the  debate.  I  repeat 
that  Senators  who  are  for  the  bUl  and 
those  who  oppose  it  have  the  right  to 
make  their  case.  Those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bill  should  be  prepared  at  all  tunes 
to  make  their  case  in  opposition.  That 
has  been  the  position  of  the  bipartisan 
group  that  seeks  to  pass  the  bill. 
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Not  only  do  we  seek  to  state  thle 
afBrmatlve  case  for  the  bill,  as  was  said 
yesterday  by  both  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
but  we  are  also  prepared  to  debate  all  the 
amendments  to  the  bill,  and  to  take  theto 
as  they  come.  I 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  thatj#e 
intend  to  discuss  each  title  of  the  bill. 
We  can  discuss  the  titles  in  the  bill  oAe 
after  another,  or  discuss  them  in  the  ot- 
der  of  title  I  and  title  in  and  the  title  vp 
and  title  VI  and  title  V.  or  in  any  oihiv 
order  However,  we  cannot  control  tlie 
time  of  the  Senate.  We  cannot  say.  far 
example,  that  on  Wednesday  or  (m 
Thursday  a  particular  Senator  will  spesk. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  deba  te 

will  continue.  ^v.  *  ,„„ 

I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  prepared  to  state  our  case.     As    ye 
have  said  repeatedly,  we  would  like  to 
look  forward  to  the  opposition  coming  to 
grips  with  the  case  that  we  make.    Ttat 
is  the  essence  of  debate.    Had  yesterday 
been    utilized    in    yielding    to    inquiries 
and  questions  and  statements.  I  am  sUre 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  wotld 
have  said  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota had  consumed  7  hours  or  8  hoilrs. 
Mr.   RUSSELL.      The    Senator    frbm 
Minnesota  has  never  heard  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  complain  about  the  length 
of  any  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  said  it  wo  ild 
be  an  affirmative  statement  as  to  the 
time  that  had  been  taken.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  feel  that  my  talejnts 
had  been  misguided.  I  am  sure  he  f^els 
I  would  make  a  good  teammate  for  the 
opposition  because  of  my  ability  to  spfeak 
at  some  length,   i  do  not  deny  it.  i 

In  the  case  of  a  bill  as  important  as 
the  one  before  the  Senate  now.  to  spleak 
for  a  total  of  5  hours  does  not  seem  t6  be 
consuming  a  very  long  time.  ThaJ  5" 
hour  period  included  statements  ^at 
were  made  after  the  speeches  had  peen 
concluded.  I  do  not  believe  that  wa4  an 
extravagant  use  of  time.  I 

If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  were  fill- 
ing to  come  to  an  agreement  with  me  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  bill  in  4  weeks.  I 
would  consider  it  as  a  very  fine  under- 
standing.   If  he  were  willing  to  conie  to 
an  agreement  with  me  that  the  Sehate 
vote  in  6  weeks.  I  would  consider  it  an 
excellent  understanding.     If   he   wbuld 
agree  with  me  that  the  Senate  votfe  on 
the  bill  in  7  weeks.  I  would  say  thajt  we 
were  making  genuine  progress.    If  h^  be- 
lieves that  the  Senate  should  vott  on 
the  bill  on  June  1. 1  would  readily  a<|cept 
such  an  understanding. 

The  difference  between  a  debate!  and 
a  filibuster  is  that  a  debate  is  designed 
to  put  life  and  meaning  into  a  billJ  and 
that  a  filibuster  is  designed  to  kill  i\  and 

bury  it.  J  _,, 

A  debate  is  an  act  of  intellect.  A  fiu- 
buster  is  an  act  of  body  attrition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  |  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  in  a  very  gen- 
erous mood  today.  I  will  take  all  < if  the 
offers  made  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota under  consideration.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Vould 
not  be  willing  to  enter  into  all  the  agree- 
ments suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota.    The  Senate  is  sliding'  back 
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on  a  slippery  road.  We  know  it  will  take 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  the  bUl.  not  a 
simple  majority.  This  is  not  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution.  It  is  contained  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  Ulustrates 
that  we  could  never  expect  the  opi^- 
nents  of  the  bill  to  say.  "We  have  suffi- 
ciently explained  the  bUl." 

They  feel  very  deeply  on  the  subject. 
I  have  always  given  them  credit  for  com- 
plete sincerity.  I  still  do.  I  doubt  that 
there  will  come  a  time  when  they  will 
say  "We  think  we  have  explained  it 
enough.  Let  us  vote."  So  it  will  be  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  tell  them 
when  the  two-thirds  think  they  have 
sufficiently  explained  it. 

There  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  situation.    We  hope  the  votes  which 
are  needed  will  not  be  inhibited,  because 
Senators  may  fear  that  they  are  being 
unfriendly    to    our    southern    irieruls. 
They  are  telling  them  of  the  tunetable. 
which  no  one  else  will  tell  them,  and 
which  they  will  not  even  tell  themselves. 
The  timetable  in  the  country,  it  seems 
to  me  is  this:   Whatever  Senators  may 
say  to  the  effect  that  they  will  not  be  in- 
timidated by  what  may  happen  on  the 
streets  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  is 
that   if   anything   does   happen  on   the 
streets  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  be 
responsible  because  we  did  not  act  in 
time    Let  Senators  ponder  that  well,  be- 
cause I  doubt  that  there  are  many  cit  - 
zens  in  the  United  States,  outside  this 
Chamber,  who  would  say  that  more  than 
2  or  3  or  4  weeks  is  required  for  a  debate 
of  this  character.    We  may  think  so  be- 
cause we  are  "in  the  trade"  as  it  were, 
and  have  the  problems  which  we  have 
However.  I  doubt  that  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States  would  say  so. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  Is  the  millions 
of  people  in  the  country  who  will  have 
the  say  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  country, 
unless  we  want  to  say  it  'or  them.  If 
we  want  to  say  it  for  them,  we  had  better 
proceed  much  earlier  than  June  1. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  add  to  the  offers  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  the  time  be  equally  divided, 
and  that  the  opponents  be  given  as  much 
time  as  the  proponents.  ,  ^  *« 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  would  be  glad  to 
do  that.    Make  it  two  to  one. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     I   would  be  glad  to 
divide  the  time  equally. 


a  series  of  articles  designed  to  promote 
traffic   safety,  to  save  lives,  and  to  en- 
courage  the  economic  growth  of  com- 
munities now  strangled  by  traffic  con- 
gestion.   These  articles  furnished  by  the 
State  Traffic  Safety  CouncU  point  out 
how  the  use  of   business  management 
techniques  and  the  scientific  know-how 
of   traffic  engineers  can  materially  re- 
duce  accidents  and  promote   the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  villages,  towns,  cities 
and  counties.    There  is  a  serious  short- 
age of  traffic  engineers  today.    But  their 
work   coupled  with  proper  enforcement 
activities  and  public  support,  can  reduce 
accidents,   deaths  and  injuries  on  our 
highways  by  50  percent. 

The  Albany  Times  Union  has  rendered 
a  great  pubUc  service  in  the  cause  of 
traffic  safety  as  indeed  have  other  news- 
papers which  carried  these  articles  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  am  also  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  State  traffic  saety 
councU  under  the  direction  of  William 
S  Renchard,  president  of  the  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.  who  is  serving 
as  president  of  the  council. 

The  effective  work  of  the  councU  would 
not  be  possible  without  the  excellent  sup- 
port it  has  received  from  the  business 
and  civic  leaders  of  my  State,  including 
Lawrence  C.  Marshall,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank , 
Y   P   Dawkins.  vice  president.  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.;  Francis 
R    Elliott,  executive  vice  president,  the 
Borden   Co.;  Monroe  E.  Spaght,  presi- 
dent. SheU  Oil  Co.:  Gordon  G-  Biggar 
vice  president,  public  relations.  Shell  OU 
Co.;  John  A.  Spencer,  regional  vice  pres- 
ident. General  Electric  Co.;  Warren  H. 
WUson,  president.  Motors  Insurance  Co, 
Mercer  C.  Macpherson    vice   president. 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  TJn^t  Co 
Joseph   M.   Bell,   president.   New   York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.;  G.  Wall^e 
Bates,  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  following  my  re- 
marks in  the  RECORD,  the  series  of 
articles  and  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Albany  Times  I^ion^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
^See  exhibit  1.) 

ExHiBrr  1 
Let's  Use  the  Engineers 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  session  today,  it 
take  a  recess  until  H  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
COUNCIL  PROMOTES  TRAFFIC  EN- 
GINEERING 
Mr    KEATING.    Mr.    President,   the 

Albany  Times  Union  recently  published 


Traffic  engineering  is  vital  to  every  com- 
munity in  New  York  SUte.  But  In  our  o^ 
area,  only  Schenectady  employs  a  traffic 
engineer.  A  community  service  program  in 
thfs  field  IS  offered  by  the  State  fafflc  com- 
mission. Yet  m  the  last  year  on  y  two  area 
communities,  Troy  and  W^^^^"**' ^^^f^J^^ 
of  this  professional  assistance  In  solving 
traffic  problems.  About  40  conununlUes 
throughout  the  State  annually  ask  the  State 
office  for  assistance.  Yet  nearly  6  million 
;Sles  and  more  than  7  million  licensed 
drivers  make  use  of  the  streets  and  high 

''^T^ay  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  ajtlcles 
dealing  with  the  traffic  engineer  a°d  what  he 
can  do  in  the  way  of  moving  traffic  more 
quickly  and  safely.  But  more  Important  Is 
the  effect  of  a  good  traffic  Ao'^  °^  *  _f °;": 
munlty's  economic  life.  A  poor  traffic  sltua 
tlon  will  keep  many  out  of  a  city  or  con- 
gested  area   more   quickly   than   any   other 

f ftctor 

The  trouble  Is  few  people  know  anythtng 
about  traffic  engineering.     Consequently  this 


work  so  important  to  our  economic  health 
and  growth,  and  our  safety.  Is  generally 
lenored.  Tragically,  this  reBponslblllty  Is 
usually  abandoned  to  the  police  like  an 
orphan  at  a  church  door.  It's  a  case  of  no- 
bc>dy  wants  the  headache  but  we  all  have  It^ 
Whafs  this  all  about?  And  who  needs  it? 
Traffic  engineering  deals  with  safe  and  effi- 
cient transportation  of  humans  and  goods. 
Its  the  science  of  getting  people  In  cars  into 
cities  and  out  of  them  so  that  they  don  t  k  11 
or  get  killed.  It  deals  with  signs,  signals, 
speed  limits,  pavement  markings,  and  guld- 
Ine  traffic  safely. 

The  State  traffic  safety  council  slgniflcant- 
iv  points  out  autos  are  increasing  faster  than 
births.  Poor  traffic  planning  now  means 
headaches  later.  They  add  up  to  more  ax;- 
cldents.  deaths,  and  injuries— more  costs, 
more  taxes,  and  higher  Insurance  rates,  as 
we  pointed  out  Friday. 

We  hope  our  community  leaders  read  the 
articles  we  begin  today.  The  questions:  Do 
we  have  enough  and  proper  signs  afd  sig- 
nals' What  about  our  speed  zones?  Who 
18  in  charge  of  traffic?  What  training  has 
this  person  had  for  this  Job? 

Under  law  the  State  traffic  commission  In 
Albany  must  provide  engineering  s^^ices  on 
request  at  no  cost  to  our  community,  we 
gain  everything  and  lose  nothing  by  asking 
for  help.     Let's  do  It. 
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The  TRAmc  Engineek^He  Can  Help  Savi 
Lives  and  Monet 
(NOTE.— Beginning  today,  the  TUnes-Unlon 
presents  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
on  the  importance  of  traffic  engineering  to 
highway  safety  and  to  the  economic  growth 
and  well-being  of  area   communities.     The 
articles    have    been    supplied    by    the    State 
Traffic  Safety  CouncU.  and  will   appear  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday) 
(By  Don  Ross) 
There  were  no  pavement  markings  to  Indi- 
cate that  it  was  a  no-passing  zone. 
So  you  swung  out  to  pass  the  car  ahead. 
You  shouldn't  have,  because  there  was  an- 
other car  approaching.    It  was  hidden  In  the 
dip  In  the  road  ahead. 

While  you  were  in  the  hospital  you  began 
to  think  It  would   be   a   life-saving  idea  to 
have  pavement  markings  on  all  the  no-pass- 
ing zones  In  the  Nation. 
You  were  right.    Such  markings  save  lives. 
The  man  who  Is  best  fitted  to  decide  where 
markings    and    other    traffic-control    devices 
should  be  installed  Is  a  traffic  engineer.    If  a 
traffic  engineer  had  been  responsible  for  the 
stretch  of  road  where  you  had  your  crackup 
there  would  have  been  no-passing  pavement 
markings.     You    would   have  known   better 
than  to  pass. 

Furthermore,  the  traffic  engineer  would 
have  seen  to  It  that  the  pavement  markings 
were  uniform  with  National  and  State  stand- 
ards so  that  no  matter  where  you  came  from 
you  would  have  had  no  difficulty  In  recog- 
nizing them.  , 
The  traffic  engineer  knows  that  on  today  s 
high-speed,  congested  roads  a  motorist's  mo- 
mentw-y  Indecision  or  confusion  can  be  cause 
of  a  collision  resulting  In  death  or  Injury. 

By  installing  signs,  signals,  pavement 
markings,  and  other  devices  where  they  are 
needed,  the  traffic  engineer  can  cut  down 
accident  possibilities  and  thus  reduce  the 
appalling  toll  of  traffic  deaths  and  Injuries 
In  the  State  and  Nation.  Nationwide  In  1963 
more  than  43.000  men.  women,  and  children 
were  killed  In  traffic  accidents.  New  York 
State  alone  suffers  more  than  275,000  Injuries 
annually  and  over  2,500  deaths. 

The  traffic  engineer's  skills  can  help  re- 
duce congestion  and  disorder  on  your  roads. 
A  congressional  committee  recently  estimat- 
ed that  traffic  Jams  cost  the  Nation  $5  blUlon 
a  year.  Each  conuntinlty  Is  paying  a  part  of 
this  bUl. 


Traffic  congestion  can  cut  retail  sales  In  a 
community,  lower  property  values,  retard 
community  development,  and  reduce  tax  rev- 
enues. Traffic  congestion  also  contributes 
directly  to  traffic  accidents  that  kill  and  in- 
jure people  and  damage  property. 

No  price  tag  can  be  put  on  human  misery 
and  suffering.  However,  the  direct  co^t  of 
traffic  accidents  to  the  Nation  in  1962— the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  available— 
was  $7.3  billion.  The  direct  cost  of  traffic 
accidents  in  New  York  State  during  1962  ^^^^ 
tK  billion  dollars,  according  to  WUiiam 
S  Renchard.  president  of  the  State  Traffic 
Safety  Council.  +  „-«„ 

Here  are  two  examples  of  what  a  traffic 
engineer  has  done  for  communities  and  can 
do  for  others.  _^  ^     ^ 

Reduced  traffic  accidents  by  71  percent  on 
a  treacherous  hlU  with  two  complete  reverse 
turns  and  an  extraordinarily  steep  grade.  An 
engineering  study  of  the  hill  was  made.  As 
a  result,  non-skid-type  pavements  were  laid 
down,  rubber  posts  were  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  road,  and  warning  signs,  fiashlng 
lights,  fluorescent  delineators,  and  plastic 
deceleration  lanes  were  Installed. 

Reduced  traffic  accidents  by  44  percent  in 
a  downtown  city  square.  Traffic  around  the 
square  was  congested  and  there  were  many 
collisions.  A  traffic  engineering  study  showed 
a  need  for  better  channelization  of  vehicles 
and  vehicle  control.  One  street  was  made 
one-way.  Pedestrian  and  vehicle  controls 
were  Installed  at  two  Intersections. 

These  are  two  examples  of  the  many  ways 
traffic  engineers  can  make  valuable  conti^- 
butlons  to  the  safer,  easier,  and  more  effi- 
cient transportation  of  people  and  goods  on 
our  streets  and  highways. 


The  Traffic  Engineer:   Uniform   Signs 

Help  Motorists 
(Note  —Following  Is  the  second  In  a  series 
of  four  articles  on  the  Importance  of  tr^c 
engineering  to  highway  safety  and   to  the 
economic  growth  and  well-being  of  area  com- 
munltles.     The  articles  have  been  supplied 
by  the  State  traffic  safety  councU.) 
(By  Don  Ross) 
Every  type  of  traffic  control  device— stop, 
yield,  directional  sign  and  so  on— should  be 
of  the  same  size,  shape,  and  color  and  have 
the  same  kind  of  lettering,     pis  Is^f  that 
a  motorist  from   any  part  of  the   Stete  or 
Nation  can  Instantly  recognize  It,  understand 
it  and  proceed  without  confusion  or  hesita- 
tion to  act  upon  It.  -„,„,„  « 
In  New  York  State  many  local  officials  re- 
sponsible for  installing  traffic  control  devices 
unfortunately  do  not  understand  the  llfe-or- 
death  importance  of  clear  communications 
on  the  highway.  „  k»„+ 
Communications  on  the  highway  are  best 
achieved   by   the   uniformity   of   signs   and 
other  traffic  control  devices.     Standard  codes 
for  uniformity  In  traffic  control  devices  and 
their  placement  are  outlined  In  the  New  York 
State    manual    of    Uniform    Traffic    Control 
Devices.     The   New  York    State   manual     n 
turn  is  based  on  a  national  manual  to  help 
achieve  uniformity  across  the  Natlon_ 

The  uniform  manual  prescribes  the  size, 
shape,  color,  and  wording  of  signs  and  slg- 
nair  (A  red  and  white  octagon,  for  stop, 
?or  example.)  It  prescribes  the  situations 
where  the  devices  should  be  used  and  their 
proper  location  with  respect  to  t^e  roadway 
and  the  proper  height  for  ^^l^^f^^\^^- J\ 
stop  sign  so  low  that  It  can  be  hidden  by  a 
parked  car  can  be  useless,  or  worse,  a  traffic 

The  uniform  use  of  traffic  signs  Is  an  Im- 
portant function  of  the  traffic  engineer^ 

In  one  county,  for  example,  officials  In  the 
local  communities  put  up  any  »^^d  °f  sl^ 
thev  please.  As  a  result  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  traffic  control  devices  In  the 
Snty  are  nonuniform,  and  this  county  Is 
by  no  means  unique. 


A  photographic  documentary  was  made  of 
numerous  traffic  signs  In  variovis  parts  of  the 
State  It  showed  an  incredible  hodge-podge. 
Some  stop  signs  were  brown,  green,  and 
black,  instead  of  red  and  white  as  they 
should  have  been.  They  were  of  nonuni- 
form sizes  and  shapes— diamonds,  circle*, 
squares  instead  of  octagons. 

Some  were  Uleglble  because  they  were 
partly   rusted   away.     On   others  the   paint 

had  worn  off.  ,     .„„i„ 

Many  directional  signs  were  so  confusingly 
worded  as  to  be  ahnost  worthless.  Many 
were  located  where  they  could  hardly  be 
seen  One  road  Intersecting  a  main  highway 
had  two  signs;  one,  a  stop  sign  and  the 
other  a  do  not  enter  sign.  A  motorist  could 
play  Russian  roulette  by  taking  his  cliolce. 

Many  signs  were  not  painted  with  reflec- 
torlzed  paint  so  that  they  could  easUy  be 

**To  an  observer  thumbing  through  the  pic- 
tures, It  almost  seemed  as  though  there  had 
been  a  weird  design  to  bewilder  the  motorist 
The  standards  for  uniform  traffic  control 
devices  have  been  hammered  out  over  the 
years  In  many  conferences  of  engineers,  po- 
lice educators,  safety  specialists  and  local. 
State  and  Federal  autHorltles.  In  New 
York  they  have  the  support  of  the  State 
traffic  commission,  the  State  department  of 
public  works,  the  State  police,  and  the  State 
traffic  safety  council. 

The  New  York  Legislature  understands  the 
need  for  uniformity  and  U  P^^^^^^^r  "• 
In  October  1962  it  imposed  a  6-year  limita- 
tion on  traffic  control  devices  that  were  In- 
stalled prior  to  1958  and  that  do  not  con- 
form to  the  uniform  manual.  Only  cities 
of  more  than  a  million  will  be  allowed  to 
use  such  devices  beyond  this  time. 

The  Government  is  pressing  for  uniformity. 
The  US.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  PermUs 
States  to  use  Federal  funds  on  a  6(>^ 
matching  basis  for  standardization  of  traffic 
Tonuol  devices  on  their  principal  road  sys- 
tem^ It  requires  the  InstaUation  of  Btand- 
Srunlform'controls  on  the  41.000-m  e  sys- 
tem of  interstate  roads  now  being  built. 

But  despite  the  many  pressures  for  iml- 
formlty  It  Is  slow  in  coming  on  oth«  than 
State  and  federally  aided  roads.  An  eatl- 
mated  77  percent  of  the  Nation's  street  and 
Toa?  mUe^e  is  subject  to  the  Juri«Uctlon^f 
cities  towns,  and  counties.  It  is  on  these 
thit  tbe  moiorlst  finds  the  most  dangerous 
and  confusing  situations  arlBlng  out  of  non- 
uniformity  of  traffic  signs  and  control  devices. 
It^   on  these   roads   that   most   accidents 

occur  J 

Many  costly  accldente.  near  «f  Idents  and 
traffic  congestion,  caused  by  the  lack  of  c^ar 
communl^tlons  on  the  l^l8^T,*y;^^^,^i^j 
terlally  reduced  in  all  areas  by  the  skills  of 
Safflc  engineers  and  tHe  strict  adherence  to 
the^tl?e^  manual  of  uniform  traffic  control 

"^^^me  legal  experts  believe  the  commuiUty 
that  continues  to  maintain  nonunlf orm  de- 
vtci  p?8t  the  1967  cutoff  date  ^POf^J  .^^ 
'fhe  legislature  may  be  a  target  for  lawsuits 
by  moferlsts  involved  in  accidents  where  the 
devices  played  a  part. 


THE  traffic  engineer  m:  ALL  OUR  CTtas 
Need  Their   Help 

(NOTE.-Followlng  is  the  third  In  a  s^es 
of  four  articles  on  the  importance  of  tr^ 
engineering  in  highway  safety  and  the  e^ 
noSic  growth  of  area  communities.  The 
articles  have  been  supplied  by  the  State 
Traffic  Safety  CouncU.) 

(By   Don   Ross) 

One  day  three  lights  suddenly  appeared  on 
a  ^STln  s^tiLt.  instead  of  speeding  traffic, 
they  snarled  It.    Accidents  increased. 

Who  made  the  decision  to  put  the  lights 

"^"Somebody"  thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 
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In  a  few  communities  such  a  decision  is 
made  by  a  traffic  engineer.  He  Is  the  man 
best  qualified  by  training  and  experience  ';o 
make  engineering  studies  to  determine  whe:-e 
traffic  control  devices  are  needed.  By  sklUj-a 
placement  of  these  devices  he  may  be  able 
to  reduce  accidents,  lessen  traffic  congestlc  n 
and  make  the  community  more  attractive  M 
live  In  and  do  business  in. 

The  traffic  engineer  also  knows  the  vital 
importance  of  uniformity  in  Uaffic  control 
devices.  He  Is  familiar  with  the  State  Ma;i- 
ual  of  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Devices  a^d 
the  national  manual  on  which  It  Is  based. 

"In  most  New  York  communities  the  re- 
sponsibllity  for  traffic  engineering  has  beon 
placed  by  default  on  the  local  police,"  tie 
State  Traffic  Safety  Council  of  New  York  says. 
In  some  localities  the  function  is  perform  sd 
by  a  civil  engineer  In  the  public  works  ce- 
partment.  Unfortunately,  the  policeman  or 
the  civil  engineer  may  have  little  training  or 
knowledge  of  traffic  engineering. 

In  one  town,  traffic  engineering  is  done 
after  a  fashion  by  the  part-time  town  attor- 
ney In  others  It  Is  done  by  the  vllU  ge 
board  or  the  city  council.  The  members  of 
such  bodies  are  for  the  most  part  estlmaljle 
persons  but  as  a  rule  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about  traffic  engineering. 

One  community  places  Its  reliance  on  1  he 
foreman  of  Its  road  sign  shop.    In  one  local  Ity 
a  change  in  traffic  lights  at  a  school  crossi  ng 
forced  bv  a  mother's  parade  resulted  in  more 
vehicle  s'tops.    It  also  produced  a  30-perciint 
Increase    In    pedestrian    accidents— a   result 
that  the  mothers  certainly  did  not  foreiee. 
Only  a  handful  of  traffic  engineers  are  on 
the  public  payroll  in  New  York  State.    I.  is 
a  relatively  new  profession.    The  State  em- 
ploys 20  or  more.    The  Throughway  Author- 
ity  and  the  New  York  Port  Authority  em- 
ploy  a   few.     Westchester   County   has   cne. 
Nassau  County  at  this  writing  Is  establish- 
ing  a   traffic    branch    of   its   department   of 
public  works  to  be  headed  by  a  traffic  er  gl- 
neer.    Thfronly  cities  In  the  State  that  <m- 
ploy  full-time  traffic  engineers  are  New  York, 
Buffalo.  Rochester,  and  Ithaca. 

Facilities  for  training  traffic  engineers  are 
Inadequate  and  one  of  the  major  activities  of 
citizens  groups  like  the  State  Traffic  Sa:  ety 
Council  of  New  York  is  to  marshal  puallc 
support  for  the  expansion  of  traffic  engln  ser- 
Ing  courses  In  educational  Institutions. 

Counties  and  communities  without  suffi- 
cient funds  to  hire  a  full-time  traffic  e;igl- 
neer  have  several  means  of  obtaining  help 
with  their  traffic  engineering  problems: 

1.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Department's  Elvl- 
slon  of  Traffic  Engineering  through  Its  cbm- 
munlty  assistance  program,  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  traffic  engineering  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  communities  w^lch 
apply  for  It. 

2.  Hire  a  part-time  traffic  engineer 

3.  Engage  a  traffic  engineering  consulting 
firm. 

4  Provide  funds  for  a  policeman,  a  pTiblic 
works  employee  or  some  other  person  in  !  ocal 
government  to  take  a  traffic  engineers  course 
at  an  educational  institution. 

Whatever  course  Is  taken,  a  qualified 
traffic  engineer  can  help  to  reduce  materially 
the  congestion,  collisions,  and  casualties 
which  now  plague  our  streets  and  hlgh\  rays 
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port  of  the  coimcil  and  deserve  passage  by 
the  legislature.  All  are  intended  to  promote 
safer  driving. 

The  bills  require  schoolbus  drivers  to 
check  out  in  the  vehicles  they  are  going  to 
drive:  permit  a  doctor  to  report  to  the  health 
department  that  a  driver  he  Is  treating  might 
endanger  himself  or  others  because  of  his 
condition;  establish  proper  speed  limits  and 
extend  school  safety  zones;  establish  mini- 
mum standards  for  recapped  tires  and  uni- 
form standards  for  new  ones,  and  require 
New  York  motor  vehicle  laws  to  conform  to 
national  standards. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  intent  of  such 
measures  or  with  the  fact  that,  once  effec- 
tive, they  would  promote  safer  driving.  All 
deserve  passage. 


Five  Axtto  Bills 
On  this  page  today  the  Times-Union 
sents   the    last   of  a  series   of   four  b- 
deallng  with  the  need  for  traffic  engln 
our  conununlties — a  series  which  has 
Inquiries  and   Interest  from  several 
who  Indicate   they  want   to   find  out 
about  the  subject. 

The  material    was  supplied  by  the 
traffic  safety  council,  an   organization 
devoted  to  improving  traffic  regulations 
making  motoring  safer. 

Among  the   highway   legislation  , 
this  year  are  five  bills  which  have  the 
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The  Traffic  Engineer  IV:  Cooperation 

Needed   for   Action 
(Note.— Following  is  the  fourth  and  last 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Importance  of 
traffic  engineering  In  highway  safety  and  the 
economic  growth  of  area  communities.    The 
articles   have    been    supplied    by    the    State 
Traffic  Safety  Council  of  New  York  City) 
(By  Don  Ross) 
What  can  you  do  to  promote  the  idea  in 
your  community  that  traffic  engineering  can 
reduce  traffic  accidents,  that  uniform  traffic 
signs,  signals,  and  pavement  markings  can 
save  lives. 

Alone  there  Is  little  that  you  can  do,  ac- 
cording to  William  S.  Renchard.  president 
of  the  State  Traffic  Safety  CouncU  of  New 
York.  "But  together  with  others  there  is 
much  that  you  can  do,"  he  says. 

You  can,  says  Mr.  Renchard,  talk  to  your 
friends  In  the  organization  you  belong  to. 
You  can  have  your  organization  enlist  the 
support  of  other  groups  in  the  community- 
civic,  service,  religious,  fraternal,  busmess, 
labor,  and  official. 

But  be  careful,  Mr.  Renchard  cautions,  not 
to  go  off  at  half  cock.  Ignorance,  though 
entirely  well  meaning  may  do  damage  to  the 
cause  of  traffic  safety.  You  must  know  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Various  national  organizations  believe 
traffic  engineering  is  vitally  Important  and 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  Information  about 
It  Among  these  are  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  Traffic  Safety.  532  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington  4,  D.C.;  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington  6,  D.C.;  the  State  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Albany;  and  the  State 
Traffic  Safety  Council  of  New  York.  23  East 
26th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

They  will  tell  you  how  a  traffic  engineer,  by 
InsUlllng  a  pedestrian  Island  or  channeling 
vehicles,  or  by  otherwise  using  the  signs,  sig- 
nals, and  pavement  markings  in  his  profes- 
sional armory,  can  reduce  the  accident-pro- 
ducing situations  In  your  community,  how 
he  can  reduce  traffic  congestion  and  delays, 
and  so  make  your  community  a  more  pleas- 
ant, safer,  and  more  prosperous  place  to  live 

in.  , 

They  will  tell  you  of  the  Importance  oi 
uniform  traffic  control  devices  so  that  road 
communications  to  the  motorist  are  always 
clear  and  explicit.  They  know  that  hesita- 
tion or  confusion  on  the  part  of  a  motorist 
may  be  fatal. 

The  State  traffic  safety  council  carries  on 
a  variety  of  activities  aimed  to  promote  the 
idea  of  traffic  training  courses  to  police  of- 
ficers In  local  communities.  This  spring  the 
council  will  hold  a  series  of  regional  seminars 
In  traffic  engineering  In  the  State. 

What  are  the  spots  at  which  accidents 
most  frequently  occur  in  your  locality?  Is 
anything  being  done  about  them?  Does  your 
community  maintain  a  good  accident  file  so 
that  it  really  knows  where  traffic  accidents 
take  place,  why  they  take  place,  and  with 
what  frequency? 

You  should  talk  to  your  officials— village, 
town,  city,  county,  and  State,  Mr.  Renchard 


advises.  You  should  talk  to  the  police  or 
whomever  handles  traffic  engineering  respon- 
sibilities in  your  community.  Assure  them 
of  your  support  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
traffic  safety. 

You  should  find  out  what  the  costs  of  traf- 
fic Improvements  would  be.  And  you  should 
find  out  what  the  costs  would  be.  In  terms 
of  death  and  Injury  and  property  damage, 
of  not  making  any  improvements. 

"When  you  feel  you  are  on  solid  ground, 
sound  off  for  traffic  safety,"  Mr.  Renchard 
says.  "Enlist  press,  radio,  and  television  in 
your  campaign.  The  power  of  an  aroused 
public  opinion,  speaking  with  a  unified  voice 
through  the  principal  media  of  communica- 
tion, is  irresistible. 

"TrafBc  engineering  can  do  much  to  help 
make  the  transporUtlon  of  people  and  goods 
on  our  highways  safer,  easier,  and  more  ef- 
ficient," he  concluded. 


AWARD  TO  KOREAN  LAWYERS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  activ- 
ities  of  a  U.S.  Ambassador  abroad,  a  New 
Yorker,  who  is  serving  our  Nation  with 
distinction  and  imagination.  I  refer  to 
the  present  U.S.  Ambassador  in  South 
Korea,  Samuel  D.  Berger.  of  Gloversville, 
N.Y. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  gov- 
ernment by  law  and  the  critical  need  for 
trained  personnel  in  South  Korea.  Am- 
bassador Berger  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  give  help  and  encouragement  to  stu- 
dents at  the  Graduate  School  of  Law  at 
Seoul  National  University.  Ambassador 
Berger  sponsored  and  presented  an  award 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the 
Anglo-American  law  course. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  Com- 
munist demagogery  and  promises  offer 
a  wide  appeal  to  many  students,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  reem- 
phasize  its  dedication,  not  to  empty 
oratory,  but  to  law.  order,  and  good  gov- 
ernment. This  graduate  school  of  law 
is  the  only  one  in  South  Korea.  The 
whole  legal  profession  of  Korea  will  be 
its  alumni. 

I  commend  our  Ambassador  for  his 
initiative  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
this  institution  and  hope  that  other  U.S. 
emissaries  overseas  are  as  active  and  far- 
sighted  in  promoting  the  long-range 
needs  of  representative  government  as 
Ambassador  Berger.  Incidentally,  let  me 
make  clear,  as  added  emphasis  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  award  and  its  presenta- 
tion, that  it  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  law 
school  and  not  by  Ambassador  Berger 
at  all. 


AMERICAN  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  added  an  important  title 
to  its  current  list  yesterday.  This  new 
book  Is  called  "American  Intergovern- 
mental Relations."  Its  author  is  Dr. 
W  Brooke  Graves,  a  nationally  known 
authority  on  State  and  local  government 
and  on  intergovernmental  relations,  who 
is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 
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I  take  pleasure  in  bringing  this  book 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate    for    several    reasons.      I    have 
known  Dr.  Graves  personally  for  many 
years.    The  subject  is  one  in  which,  as  a 
former  Governor  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested    Most  significant  of  all  is  the  fact 
that,  day  after  day.  there  are  important 
questions   in   the  field   of   Intergovern- 
mental relations  involved  in  so  many  of 
the  measures  which   come   before   the 
Congress  for  its  consideration  and  de- 
termination.   

Many  times  in  the  past  we  have  given 
scant   attention,   or   even   no   attention 
at  all.  to  the  intergovernmental  aspects 
of  important  questions,  deciding  them 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  other  considera- 
tions, quite  without  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  decisions  on  our  Federal  system. 
Sometimes,   if   we  were   fortunate,   the 
effects  were  salutary;  but  in  other  in- 
stances, they  were  quite  to  the  contrary^ 
I  am  impressed  with  this  book  because 
it  enables  one  to  see  clearly  how  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  is  organized, 
and  what  makes  it  "tick."    It  deals  with 
the  origins  of  the  system,  its  develop- 
ment and  present  status.    The  material 
is  well  organized,  being  P^esent^  iii  six 
parts,  dealing  respectively  >^;ith,  first  the 
colonial  background  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment-   second,   the   constitutional   and 
structural  framework  for  policy  determi- 
nation on  matters  relating  to  intergov- 
ernmental relations,  as  on  other  matters, 
third   Federal-State  relations  in  impor- 
tant functional  areas,  often  regarded  as 
being  almost  exclusively  Federal,  such  as 
civil  rights,  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
national  security,  and  foreign  relations; 
fourth,  tax  and  fiscal  interrelationships, 
including  the  origins   and   tremendous 
growth  of  the  grant-in-aid  system;  fifth 
other   specific    types   of   interleyel   and 
interjurisdictional   relations— interstate, 
regional— both  subnational  and  metro- 
politan—Federal-local.  State-local,  and 
interlocal;  sixth,  and  finally,  in  the  con- 
cluding   part,   called   "Adjustment   and 
Change  in  a  Federal  System,"  Dr.  Graves 
deals  with  the  problem  of  makmg  fea- 
eralism  work,  with  the  "tooling  up    that 
is  needed  for  achieving  a  smoother  and 
more  efficient  operation  of  our  system  of 
cooperative    federalism    in    the    years 
ahead.    Inevitably,  in  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject so  large  and  so  complicated,  the  booK 
is  &  lfl.r£C  one 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
an  advance  copy  of  this  book.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  not  only  a  good  book  but 
one  that  is  likely  to  become  the  stand- 
ard title  in  this  tremendously  important 
field.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
moi-ning  business  is  closed. 
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diction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CALL    OF    THE    BOLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.   It  will  be  a  "live"  quorum. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names : 

[No.  104  Leg.) 

Bartlett  Hartke  Morse 

Bayh  Hayden  Morton 

Beall  Hlckenlooper  Moss 

Bible  Hill  Mundt 

BoKKS  Holland  Nelson 

Brewster  Hruska  Neuberger 

Byrd  Va.  Humphrey  Pastore 

Byrd  W.Va.  Javlts  Pearson 

Cannon  Johnston  Prouty 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C.  Robertson 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho  Russell 

Clark  Keating  Saltonstall 

Cotton  Kennedy  5'^°**,. 

Curtis  Kuchel  Smathers 

Dlrksen  Lausche  Smith 

Dodd  Mansfield  Stennis 

Dominick  McClellan  Symington 

Douglas  McGee  Talmadge 

Ellender  McGovern  Sr^^ff^^'Li 

Ervln  Mclntyre  Williams,  Del 

Fulbright  McNamara  Young,  N^Dak 

omening  Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 

Hart  Miller 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  juris- 


Mr    HUMPHREY.    I   announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota    [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE] ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
LONG],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],   the   Senator  from   Washington 
[Mr  Magnuson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY] ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire].  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Wal- 
ters], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey    Mr. 
Williams],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi   [Mr.  Eastland]    are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]   are  necessarily 

absent.  ^     ^       * 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 


Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNG].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATERl ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
HR  7152  is  flagrantly  and  repetitiously 
in  contravention  of  the  Constitution.  Al- 
though some  of  the  titles  of  the  bill, 
such  as  title  II  on  so-called  public  ac- 
commodations, title  VI  on  fund  with- 
holding, and  title  vn  .on  FEPC  are  more 
obviously  and  patently  in  discord  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, other  sections  of  the  bill  con- 
tain provisions  which  are  no  less  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution. 

The  provisions  of  this  bUl  dealing  with 
voting  fall  into  this  latter  category.  The 
effects  of  the  voting  provisions,  while 
they  have  less  immediate  bearing— If  in- 
deed they  have  any  bearing  of  signifi- 
cance—on the  so-called  civil  rights  prob- 
lem are  corrosive  of  the  very  foundation 
stoiie  of  our  political  system.  The  Con- 
stitution very  wisely  insulates  the  Gen- 
eral Government  from  the  electoral  proc- 
ess for  the  temptation  to  wield  any  pow- 
er over  elections  available  to  General 
Government  officeholders  is  magnified 
almost  beyond  resistance  by  the  addi- 
tional   powers   which    can    be    accrued 

thereby.  ,      ,^.        . 

Two  titles  of  the  bUl  deal  with  vot- 
ing—titles I  and  vm.  Within  these  two 
titles  there  are  three  main  thrusts.  In 
the  first  part  of  title  I.  the  provisions 
specify  both  procedural  and  substantive 
details  as  to  voter  qualifications.  The 
second  part  of  title  I  alters  the  judicial 
procedure  by  which  voting  cases  are  ad- 
judicated. Title  Vni  vests  discretionary 
investigative  and  harassment  powers  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. .     ,         , 

The  first  portions  of  Utle  I  read  as 

follows: 


Sec  101.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (42  U.S.C.  1971).  as  amended  by  section 
131  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat 
637)  and  as  fvui;her  amended  by  section  601 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  90). 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  "1"  after  "(a)"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  add  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraphs :  ,         ,  ,  „ 

"(2)   No  person  acting  under  color  of  law 

"(A)  in  determining  whether  any  individ- 
ual is  qualified  under  State  law  or  laws  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election,  apply  any  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  different  from  the 
standards,  practices,  or  procedures  applied 
under  such  law  or  laws  to  other  individuals 
within  the  same  county,  parish,  or  similar 
political  subdivision  who  have  been  found 
by  SUte  officials  to  be  qualified  to  vote; 

"(B)  deny  the  right  of  any  individual  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election  because  of  an 
error  or  omission  of  such  individual  on  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  application, 
registration,  payment  of  poll  tax,  or  other  act 
requisite  to  voting.  If  such  error  or  omission 
is  not  material  In  determining  whether  such 
individual  Is  qualified  under  State  law  to  vote 
in  such  election;  or 

"(C)  employ  any  literacy  test  as  a  quau- 
flcatlon  for  voting  in  any  Federal  election  un- 
less  (1)    such  test  is  administered   to  each 
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individual  wholly  in  writing  except  wheb 
an  individual  requests  and  State  law  ati- 
thorlzes  a  test  other  than  In  writing,  and  (U) 
a  certified  copy  of  the  test  whether  written  tor 
oral  and  of  the  answers  given  by  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  furnished  to  him  within  twentjr. 
five  days  of  the  submission  of  his  requ*t 
made  within  the  period  of  time  during  whlth 
records  and  papers  are  required  to  be  ije- 
tained  and  preserved  pursuant  to  title  injof 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  (42  U.S.C.  1974- 
74e:  74  Stat  88). 

"  (3 )   For  purpoeea  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)   the  term  'vote'  shall  have  the  sai^e 

meaning  as  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  sectlc^: 

"(B)   the  phrase  'literacy  test'  Includes  atiy 

test  of  the  ability  to  read,  write,  understand 

or  Interpret  any  matter." 

(b)  Insert  Immediately  following  the 
rlod  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  siib- 
sectlon  (c)  the  following  new  sentence:  j'lf 
In  any  such  proceeding  literacy  Is  a  relevant 
fact  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  any  person  who  has  not  been  adjudged 
an  Incompetent  and  who  has  completed  l  he 
sixth  grade  In  a  public  school  In,  or  a  priv  ite 
school  accredited  by,  any  State  or  terrlUry, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  where  instruction  Is 
carried  on  predominantly  in  the  English 
language,  possesses  sxifllcient  literacy,  com- 
prehension, and  intelligence  to  vote  In  ^"^ 
Federal  election." 

( c )  Add  the  following  subsection  "  ( f ) "  ^ 
designate    the    present    subsection    "(f)" 

subsection  "(g)": 

'•(f)  When  used  In  subsections  (a)  or 
of  this  section,  the  words  'Federal  election 
shall  mean  any  general,  special,  or  primary 
election  held  solely  or  In  part  for  the  purjose 
of  electing  or  selecting  any  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President,  Vice  President,  presidential 
elector.  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Membe^  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.' 

Under     these     provisions.     Congress 

"   the 
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would  first  assert  a  power  to  tell 
States  what  is  and  what  is  not  material 
information  in  determining  the  qualiflca 
tions  of  voters  and  what  would  be  per 
tinent  and  material  to  be  considered  ' 
applying  a  State  statute.     The  wore  ing 
of  these  provisions  go  beyond  any  ques- 
tion of  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  national  origin, 
or  sex,  for  they  purport  to  deal   \ath 
the  right,  and  I  quote  from  the  bill,  "of 
any  individual  to  vote."     The  bill  furl  ,her 
purports   to  have   Congress   exerci^   a 
power  to  tell  the  States  under  what  Con- 
ditions a  test  may  be  used  to  detertiine 
literacy  of   applicants  for  registration. 
As  a  final  straw,  the  bill  seeks  to  liave 
Congress  fix  a  mandatory  interpretation 
of  State  statutes  fixing  qualificatioiis  of 
voters   by   defining    what   is   "literacy" 
through  the  use  of  the  transparent  device 
of  a  "rebuttable  presumption." 

These  provisions  are  made  as  brdadly 
applicable  as  possible  by  the  incliision 
of  an  expansive  and  illogical  definition 
of  a  "Federal  election"  as  one  held  solely 
"or  in  part"  for  electing  or  nominating 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  yice- 
Presidency,  presidential  elector.  Senjator, 
or  Congressman.  The  insertion  of  the 
words  "or  in  part,"  causes  the  State 
elections  In  46  of  the  50  States  to  be 
brought  within  the  purview  of  these  jcon- 
trol  provisions.  ! 

Mr.  President,  any  proposal  ^hich 
comes  before  the  Senate  which  hajs  for 
its  purpose  the  alteration,  amendment, 
or  establishment  of  voter  qualifications 


is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Natiorxal  Government  was  delegated  no 
authority  to  determine  or  set  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  in  either  local  or  national  elec- 
tions. The  Constitution,  in  explicit  and 
unambiguous  terms,  adopts  the  qualifica- 
tions which  are  set  by  the  several  States 
as  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  elections  of  officers 
in  the  National  Government. 

The  Constitution  itself  is  specific  on 
this  point,  but  further,  the  history  sur- 
rounding the  drafting  of  that  document 
reveals  the  reasons  why  our  Founding 
Fathers  reaUzed  the  necessity  of  includ- 
ing such  a  provision  in  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  there 
were  only  two  States  which  did  not  have 
constitutions  of  their  own.    These  States 
were    Rhode    Island    and    Connecticut. 
The  responsibility  of  the  States  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  their  citizens  in  the 
electoral  process  was  complete.     Every 
aspect  of  the  most  important  process  of 
democratic  society  was  controlled  and 
determined  by  each  State.     Each  State 
determined  for  itself  who  was  to  vote  by 
stipulating  the  requirements  for  voting. 
An  examination  of  the  constitutions 
of  States  which  had  enacted  a  consti- 
tution at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  National  Government  discloses  vary- 
ing  limitations   on   the   right  to   vote. 
There  was  no  State  which  allowed  all 
citizens  to  vote.     Some  of  the  various 
qualifications  were  quoted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Minor  v.  Happersett  (21 
Wallace  1962)  as  follows: 


Thus  in  New  Hampshire,  "every  male  In- 
habitant of  each  town  and  parish  with  town 
privileges,     and     places     unincorporated     In 
the  State,  of  21   years  of  age  and  upward, 
excepting  paupers  and  persons  excused  from 
paying    taxes    at    their    own    request,      were 
Its  voters;  In  Massachusetts,  "every  male  In- 
habitant   of    21    years    of    age    and    upward, 
having  a  freehold  estate  within  the  Com- 
monwealth   of    the    annual    Income    of    3 
pounds,  or   any  estate   of   the   value   of  60 
pounds";  in  Rhode  Island,  "such  as  are  ad- 
mitted   free    of   the    company    and   society 
of  the  Colony;   in  Connecticut  such  persons 
as  had  "maturity  in  years,  quiet  and  peace- 
able  behavior,  a  civil  conversation,  and  4(D 
shillings    freehold    or    40    pounds    personal 
estate."  If  so  certified  by  the  selectmen;   In 
New   York,   "every   male   inhabitant   of   full 
age  who  sliall  have  personally  resided  within 
one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  for  6  months 
immediately  preceding   the  day  of  election 
•    •    •   if  during  the  time  aforesaid  he  shall 
have  been  a  freeholder  possessing  a  freehold 
of  the  value  of  20  pounds  within  the  county, 
or   have   rented   a  tenement   therein   of   the 
yearly  value  of  40  shillings,  and  been  rated 
and   actually   paid    taxes   to   the   State";    In 
New   Jersey,    "all    Inhabitants  •    •    •   of   full 
age  who  are  worth  50  pounds,  proclamation 
money    clear  estate   In  the  same,  and  have 
resided  in  the  county  In  which  they  claim 
a  vote  of  12  months  Immediately  preceding 
the  election";   In  Pennsylvania,  "every  free- 
man of  the  age  of  21  years,  having  resided 
in   the    State   for   2    years    next   before   the 
election    and  within  that  time  paid  a  State 
or  county  tax  which  shall  have  been  assessed 
at  least  6   months  before   the  election";    In 
Delaware  and  Virginia,  "as  exercised  by  law 
at  present";  In  Maryland,  "all  freemen  above 
21  years  of  age  having  a  freehold  of  50  acres 


of  land  In  the  coimty  In  which  they  offer  to 
vote  and  residing  therein,  and  all  freemen 
having    property    tn    the    State    above    the 
value  of  30  pounds  current  money,  and  hav- 
ing  realded   In   the   county   In   which   they 
offer  to  vote    1   whole  year  next   preceding 
the  election";    In  North   Carolina,   for  sen- 
ators,  "all   freemen   of  the   age  of  21   years 
who    have    been    Inhabitants    of    any    one 
county  within  the  State  12  months  Immedi- 
ately   preceding    the    day    of    election,    and 
possessed    of    a    freehold    within    the    same 
county  of  50  acres  of  land  for  6  months  next 
before  and  at  the  day  of  election."  and  for 
members    of    the    house    of    commons,    "all 
freemen  of  the  age  of  21   years  who  have 
been  Inhabitants  In  any  one  covmty  within 
the   State    12   months   Immediately   preced- 
ing the  day  of  any  election,  and  shall  have 
paid  public  taxes";  In  South  Carolina,  "every 
free  white  man  of  the  age  of  21  years,  being 
a   citizen   of    the   State   and   having  resided 
therein  2  years  previous  to  the  day  of  elec- 
tion  and   who  hath  a  freehold  of  50  acres 
of  land,  or  a  town  lot  of  which  he  hath  been 
legally  seized   and  possessed  for  at  least  6 
months  before  such  election,  or  (not  having 
such   freehold   or   town   lot),   hath   been  a 
resident  within  the  election  district  In  which 
he  offers  to  give  hU  vote  6  months  before 
such  election,  and  hath  paid  a  tax  the  pre- 
ceding  year   of   3   shillings  sterling  toward 
the    support    of    the    Goveriunent";    and   In 
Georgia,  "such  citizen  and  inhabltfints  of  the 
State  as  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  21 
years,  and  shall  have  paid  tax  for  the  year 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have 
resided  6  months  within  the  county." 

The  subsequent  judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  the  various  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  deal  with  elections  rec- 
ognize and  reaffirm  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  States  over  voter  qualifications. 
To  attempt  to  circumvent  this  clearly 
established  and  time-honored  delinea- 
tion of  powers  by  relying  upon  other 
sections  of  the  Constitution  amounts  to 
a  total  disregard  of  the  document  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  system 
of  government  yet  devised  by  man. 

Article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows: 


The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

I   cannot   imagine   how   the    obvious 
meaning  and  intent  of  this  particular 
section    can    be    seriously    questioned. 
Language  clearer  in  its  application  or 
more  plain  in  its  intent  would  have  been 
impossible  to  arrive   at.  and   certainly 
beyond  the  imaginative  powers  of  man. 
I  submit  that  this  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  most  unambiguous  of  the 
various    provisions    contained    in    that 
document.    Even  the  most  unlearned  in- 
dividual must  be  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  proposal  pending  before  us 
at  the  present  time  is  a  clear  violation 
of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  re- 
gardless of  any  other  provision  which  is 
claimed  to  be  the  justification  for  its 
consideration. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  17th 
amendment,  when  Senators  were  elect- 
ed by  the  State  legislatures,  there  was, 
of  course,  no  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion dealing  with  this  subject.    When  the 
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method  of  electing  Senators  was  changed 
from  election  by  the  State  legislatures 
to  direct  election  by  the  people,  the  ex- 
act wording  of  article  I,  section  2,  leav- 
ing to  the  States  the  right  to  set  voter 
Qualifications,  was  incorporated  m  the 
17th  amendment.  Section  I  of  that 
amendment  provides: 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

It  is  significant  that  125  years  after 
the  inclusion  of  this  basic  principle  in 
the  Constitution,  it  was  reaffirmed  and 
followed  in  establishing  a  method  of  di- 
rect election  for  Senators.    The  legis- 
lative history  of  the  proposals  which  fi- 
nally led  to  the  adoption  of  the  17th 
amendment  shed  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  the  point  which  is  presently  before  us. 
Several  resolutions  proposing  constitu- 
tional amendments  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress before  the  17th  amendment  was 
finally  agreed  to.    Some  of  these  con- 
tained  provisions   authorizing   the  Na- 
tional Government  to  establish  the  qual- 
ifications for  voters  in  senatorial  elec- 
tions    This   particular  point  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  was  a  center  of 
much   controversy.    The   opponents   of 
this  provision  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  retaining  the  principle  contained  In 
article  I.  section  2.  in  senatorial  elec- 
tions as  well  as  for  elections  to  the  House 
of    Representatives.    They     were     well 
aware   of   the  difficulties  which  would 
arise  if  the  National  Government  were 
allowed   to   establish   qualifications  for 
national    elections   which   might   differ 
from   the  qualifications   established   by 
the  State  for  State  elections.    They  real- 
ized that  this  would  lead  to  a  duplica- 
tion in  both  the  registering  and  the  ac- 
tual voting  process.    Therefore,  the  pro- 
posal to  allow  the  National  Government 
to  establish  voter  qualifications  was  re- 
jected in  favor  of  retaining  the  original 
principle  contained  in  article  I,  section 
2  of  the  Constitution.    The  wisdom  dis- 
played by  the  rejection  of  the  proposal 
to  establish  uniform  national  voter  quali- 
fications is  not  open  to  question. 

Even  though  the  Constitution  does  not 
contain  specific  language  concerning  the 
qualifications  of  presidential  electors,  it 
is  certain  that  the  same  principle  ap- 
plies    The  very  lack  of  any  mention  of 
the  authority  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment over  the  qualifications  of  presi- 
dential electors  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
retention  of  that  authority  by  the  States. 
Article  2.  which  is  the  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution   dealing    with    the    executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  neither  di- 
rectiy  nor  indirectiy  mentions  voter  qual- 
ifications.   Section  1.  of  that  article,  says 
in  part : 

Each  SUte  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress 
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In  accordance  with  that  language,  the 
appointment  of  presidential  electors, 
and,  therefore,  their  qualifications.  Is  en- 
tirely within  the  realm  of  authority  of 


the  Individual  States  and  the  State  legis- 
latures. A  State  legislature  may  or  may 
not  designate  a  direct  election  as  the 
mode  by  which  presidential  electors  are 
to  be  selected.  If  elections  are  desig- 
nated as  the  manner  of  choosing  elec- 
tors, the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
participating  in  those  elections  are  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  conclu- 
sion,   the    nature    of    the    Government 
established  by  the  Constitution  must  be 
clearly  defined.    The  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  only  the  powers 
delegated  to  it  in  the  Constitution  goes 
altogether  too  unnoticed.    The  prevail- 
ing viewpoint  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
assumption   that  the   Central   Govern- 
ment is  the  repository  of  all  powers  ex- 
cept   those    specifically    denied    it.     In 
actuality,  the  Central   Government,  is 
limited  in  its  powers;  and  the  omission 
of  any  language  in  the  Constitution  on  a 
specific  point  prohibits  National  Govern- 
ment action  in  that  field.    This  proposal 
loses  sight  of  this  basic  principle  em- 
bodied in  our  Constitution.    If  this  prin- 
ciple is  applied  to  the  provisions  in  article 
n  the  omission  of  any  provision  dealing 
with  voter  quaUfications  prohibits  Cen- 
tral  Government    interference    in   this 
regard   in   elections   for   President  and 
Vice  President  or  presidential  electors. 

The  fear  that  at  some  later  date  this 
basic  principle  would  be  lost  sight  of  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  10th  amendment. 
The  10th  amendment  is  nothing  more 
than  an  affirmative  expression  of  this 
implied  principle  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  the  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  delegated  and  Umited  powers. 

Dating  from  the  time  when  man  first 
began  establishing  governments  their 
basic  nature  usually  has  been  of  either 
one  of  two  kinds.  First,  there  is  tiie 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  Under 
this  system  of  government  the  individ- 
uals of  the  State  have  no  powers  or  rights 
other  than  those  allowed  them  by  the 
government  or  the  men  in  power.  Indi- 
viduals exist  at  the  will  of  the  State,  and 
every  action  is  subject  to  strict  regulation 
and  authoritarian  control.  Just  as  rights 
are  created  under  this  system  of  gov- 
ernment, they  are  as  easily  revoked  or 

denied.  .  o*  * 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
established   a    government   of   laws,   in 
direct  contrast  to  the  totalitarian  form 
of  government.    Supreme  power  resided 
in  the  people  previous  to  its  ratification, 
just  as  is  the  case  today.    It  must  ^e 
noted  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  created  no  rights.    It  was.  instead, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  rights  already 
in  existence,  that  our  Constitution  was 
written.    If  any  government.  Including 
our  own.  assumes  for  itself  the  power  to 
create  rights,  then  at  least  to  that  extent 
it  also  has  the  power  to  deny  rights  al- 
ready in  existance.    The  proposal  pres- 
ently pending  before  us  comes  danger- 
ously close  to  creating  rights  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution.    For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  it  should  not  go  unchal- 
lenged by  anyone  who  is  opposed  to  to- 
talitarian forms  of  government.    If  we 


create  rights  on  the  one  hand,  who  can 
successfully  challenge  a  revocation  or 
denial  of  them  on  the  other? 

Mr.  President,  even  the  second  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  recognizes  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  adopt  suffrage 
qualifications  which  exclude  certain 
classes  of  their  citizens  from  voting.  The 
pertinent  language  reads  as  follows: 

But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  In  Congress,  the  executive 
and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  thereof.  U  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State, 
being  21  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  ex- 
cept for  participation  In  rebellion,  or  other 
crimes,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  In  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shaU  bear 
to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizen*  21 
years  of  age  In  such  State. 


This  section  of  the  amendment  penal- 
izes a  State  for  denying  the  right  to  vote 
to  male  citizens  of  21  years  of  age  for 
reasons  other  than  participation  in  a 
rebellion  or  other  crimes.     This,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  section  as  it  applies  to  the 
matter  presently  pending  before  us.    It 
is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
States  to  deny  suffrage  so  long  as  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  are  not 
violated.    In  essence,  it  is  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  States  to  adopt  voter 
qualifications   which   deny    suffrage    to 
some  of  its  citizens  otherwise  qualified, 
so  long  as  the  qualifications  established 
do  not  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  do 
not  deprive  any  person  of  Ufe,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law.  nor 
deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.     With  these  qualifications, 
the  right  of  the  States  to  establish  voter 
qualifications  as  they  determine  best  is 

supreme.  ^     ^     ^„  ..  „ 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the 

Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for 

a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  stated  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  qualifications  of 
voters  are  assigned  to  the  States  for  de- 
termination: and  he  cited  article  I.  sec- 
tion 4;  the  15th  amendment;  and  the 
17th  amendment. 

A  moment  ago  he  concluded  his  refer- 
ence to  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment, 
which  deals  with  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  a  State  may  have  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;    and  he 
referred  to  what  is  to  happen  as  regards 
the  number  of  Representatives  a  State 
may  have  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives if  there  Is  denial  of  the  right  to  vote. 
If  the  Senator  from  South  Caroline 
is  disposed  to  try  to  reconcile  section  2 
of  the  14th  amendment  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  I.  section  4.  and  also 
with  the  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment and  the  17th  amendment,  I  hope 
he  will  do  so. 

Mr    THURMOND.      I   believe  all   of 
them  are  very  clear.    I  believe  all  of  the 
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sections  and  amendments  referre<^  to 
s^ak  for  themselves.  Does  the  Senitor 
from  Ohio  have  a  particular  question  in 
regard  to  some  provision  which  he  De- 
lieves  is  not  clear? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Article  I.  section  4, 
and  the  15th  amendment  and  the  7tn 
amendment  seem  to  be  quite  spediflc. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Ihas 
quoted  them.  Perhaps  he  will  disfcuss 
them  further.  u„„L. 

Article  I,  section  4,  reads  as  foUoi^^. 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  ho  ding 

elections  for  Senators  ^^'^  ^^^^T^v  the 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  bj  the 
letflslature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  m  ly  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  re,fula- 
tlons.  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

That  section  provides  that  the  iJgis- 
latures  of  the  States  shall  designate  the 
time,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  felec- 

tions.  „    ,    .,  ^ 

In  the  15th  amendment  we  ftn(i   the 

following : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abrldgisd  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  o  i  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

I  take  it  that  amendment  means  that 
if  one  attempted  to  deny  the  riglu  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  that  anciend- 
ment  of  the  Constitution  would  act  a  pro- 
hibition against  any  attempt  by  a  State 
to  effect  such  a  denial. 

Are  the  Senator  from  South  Caiolina 
and  I  in  agreement  on  that  point?  I 
have  been  referring  to  page  544  of  the 
Senate  Manual.  Is  that  the  unders^nd- 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caifolina 
of  that  provision?  ^  L    ^.v, 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  are  in  substan- 
tial agreement  on  this  point. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Now  I  refer  tD  the 
17th  amendment,  which  provides  th  e  way 
In  which  Senators  shall  be  chosi  n.  I 
now  refer  to  page  546  of  the  Senate 
Manual : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
elected  by   the  people   thereof,  for  6 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote 
electors  la  each  State  shall  have  the  c  uallfl- 
cations    requisite    for   electors   of    the    most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  leglslati  xes. 

Mr.   THURMOND.     That  meais  the 
voters,  of  course. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  the  word  elec- 
tors" means  "voters." 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  a  per- 
son who  votes  for  a  Senator  mus;  have 
the  qualifications  fixed  by  the  State  for 
those  who  vote  for  the  members  af  the 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
having  the  highest  number,  or  being  the 
most  numerous.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  That  word- 
ing is  similar  to  that  of  the  origins  1  Con- 
stitution, which  was  written  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787.  and  was  adopted  by  ^t  least 
nine  States  the  following  year,  when  the 
Union  was  formed.  Article  I.  secti  )n  2,  of 
the  Constitution  contains  the  sam(  word- 
ing. That  is  to  be  found  on  page  515  of 
the  Senate  Manual. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
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State, 
years; 
.    The 


Article  I,  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
reads  as  follows : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors — - 

That  means  "voters" — 

in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualincatlons 
requisite  for  electors — 

And  again  the  word  "electors"  means 
"voters" — 

of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  the  same 
wording.  In  other  words,  the  wording  of 
the  17th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
is  the  same  as  the  original  wording  of 
article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 
Under  the  four  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  its  amendments  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  qualifications  of  voters  are 
to  be  fixed  by  the  States,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion provides. 

But  now  I  refer  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment, on  page  542  of  the  Senate  Manual. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
already  quoted  from  it. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  from  it  now.  in 
section  2.  beginning  with  the  second  sen- 
tence : 

But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members 
of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any 
of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
21  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  In  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  In  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  re- 
duced In  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in 
such  State. 

I  believe  there  is  some  inconsistency 
between  that  provision  and  the  provi- 
sions of  article  I,  section  2,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  15th  amendment  and  those 
of  the  17th  amendment.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  again  discuss 
section  2  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
give  me  his  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  THURMOI'TD.  I  think  it  is  res 
ipsa  loquitur— it  speaks  for  itself.  What 
point  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
in  mind? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  provision  is: 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
•  •  •  Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  such  State,  being  21  years  of  age, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

That  seems  to  fix  the  qualifications  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  believe 
so.  I  believe  the  amendment  provides 
that  if  a  State  denies  citizens  who  are 
entitled  to  vote 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  see.  They  must  be 
entitled  to  vote. 

Mr  THURMOND.  They  must  be  en- 
titled to  vote  under  the  State  law.    Then 


if  a  State  denied  such  citizens  that  right, 
the  procedure  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  would  control. 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     I  could  understand 
that  point  quite  clearly  if  the  conditions 


were  not  fixed — that  is.  where  the  right 
to  vote  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  in- 
habitants of  such  State  being  21  years 
of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

That  language  leaves  me  with  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  inadvertently  fixed  the 
terms  of  the  right  to  vote  in  the  amend- 
ment. ,   , 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  was  the  purpose  at  all.  I  believe 
the  purpose  is  clear.  I  shall  speak  on 
that  point  a  little  later,  and  I  might  be 
able  to  clarify  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Senator  has  in  mind.  If  he  has  any 
further  questions,  I  ask  him  not  to 
hesitate  to  intervene. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  article  I,  section  4,  of  the  Consti- 
tution delegates  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment the  ultimate  right  in  determin- 
ing voter  qualifications.  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 4,  reads  as  follows: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
Is  to  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Newberry  v.  United  States,  256  U.S.  232, 
said  in  respect  to  this  section: 

Here  Is  the  source  of  congressional  power 
over  the  elections  specified.  It  has  been  so 
declared  by  this  Court — Ex  parte  Siebold,  100 
US.  371;  United  States  v.  Gradwell,  243  VB. 
476,  481 — the  early  discussions  clearly  show 
that  this  was  then  the  accepted  opinion. 

Having  determined  the  source  of  con- 
gressional authority  over  elections.  It 
now  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the 
extent  of  that  authority. 

An  examination  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787  and  the  contemporane- 
ous  documents  written  explaining  the 
actions  at  the  Convention  reveal  that  this 
section  was  the  result  of  a  compromise. 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  and  the 
individual  citizens  in  the  country  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment snould  have  absolutely  no  author- 
ity over  elections.    However,  there  was 
a  substantial  minority  who  realized  the 
necessity  of  at  least  some  degree  of  lim- 
ited control  over  elections  for  positions 
in   the   National   Government.    In   the 
Federalist,  No.  59,  Alexander  Hamilton 
gave  the  arguments  for  those  advocating 
some  control  over  elections  for  national 
offices.    As  to  this  particular  subject, 
he  said: 

This  provision  has  not  only  been  declaimed 
against  by  those  who  condemn  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  gross;  but  It  has  been  censured 
by  those  who  have  objected  vsrlth  less  latitude 
and  greater  moderation;  and.  In  one  Instance, 
It  has  been  thought  exceptional  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  declared  himself  the  advocate 
of  every  other  part  of  the  system. 

I  am  greatly  mistaken,  notwithstanding, 
if  there  be  any  article  in  the  whole  plan  more 
completely  defensible  than  this.  Its  pro- 
priety rests  upon  the  evidence  of  this  plain 
proposition,  that  every  government  ought  to 
contain  in  Itself  the  means  of  Its  own  prM- 
ervatlon.  Every  Just  reasoner  will,  at  nrn 
sight  approve  an  adherence  to  this  rule,  in 
the  work  of  the  Convention;  and  will  dis- 
approve every  deviation  from  It  which  m^ 
not  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  incorporating  Into  the  work  some 


particular  ingredient,  with  which  a  rigid  con- 
formity to  the  rule  was  Incompatible.  E\en 
in  this  case,  though  he  may  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity,  yet  he  will  not  cease  to  regard  and 
to  regret  a  departure  from  so  fundamental 
a  principle,  as  a  portion  of  imperfection  In 
the  system  which  may  prove  the  seed  of 
futvu-e  weakness,  and  perhaps  anarchy. 

As  one  point  with  which  to  fortify  his 
argument,  Alexander  Hamilton  creates 
a  hypothetical  situation  in  which  the 
National  Government  maintains  abso- 
lute control  over  all  elections  including 
even  State  elections.    As  to  this  he  says: 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  Introduced 
into  the  Constitution,  empowering  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  regulate  the  elections  for  the 
particular  States,  would  any  man  have 
hesitated  to  condemn  it,  both  as  an  un- 
warrantable transposition  of  power,  and  as 
a  premeditated  engine  for  the  destruction  of 
the  State  governments?  The  violation  of 
principle.  In  this  case,  would  have  required 
no  comment;  and,  to  an  unbiased  observer, 
It  win  not  be  less  apparent  in  the  project 
of  subjecting  the  existence  of  the  National 
Government,  in  a  similar  respect,  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  State  governments.  An  Im- 
partial view  of  the  matter  cannot  fall  to 
resvilt  In  a  conviction  that  each,  as  far  as 
possible,  ought  to  depend  on  Itself  for  Its 
own  preservations. 

If  the  proposal  presently  pending  be- 
fore us  is  approved  by  Congress,  this 
hypothetical  situation  posed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  will  become  a  reality.  While 
the  authority  to  establish  voter  quali- 
fications will  not  in  itself  result  in  com- 
plete control  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  perversion  of  the  Constitution 
will  establish  a  precedent  whereby  fur- 
ther incursions  upon  the  rights  of  the 
individual  States  can  be  justified. 

Mr.  President,  while  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's arguments  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  National  Government  to  have  some 
degree  of  control  over  elections  for  of- 
fices in  the  National  Government  was 
persuasive  upon  the  people,  he  wrote 
with  at  least  equal  eloquence  in  defense 
of  the  rights  retained  by  the  States.  In 
the  FederaUst,  No.  60,  he  said: 

We  have  seen,  that  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  the  elections  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  not.  without  hazard,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  State  legislatxxres.  Let  us  now 
see  what  would  be  the  danger  on  the  other 
side;  that  Is.  from  confiding  the  ultimate 
right  of  regulating  Its  own  elections  to  the 
Union  Itself.  It  Is  not  pretended,  that  this 
right  would  ever  be  used  for  the  exclusion 
of  any  State  from  Its  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation. The  Interest  of  all  would.  In  this 
respect  at  least,  be  the  security  of  all.  But 
it  is  alleged,  that  it  might  be  employed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  election  of 
some  favorite  class  of  men  in  exclusion  of 
others,  by  confining  the  places  of  election 
to  particular  districts,  and  rendering  It  Im- 
practicable to  the  citizens  at  large  to  partake 
In  the  choice.  Of  all  chimerical  supposi- 
tions, this  seems  to  be  the  most  chimerical. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  rational  calculation 
of  probabilities  would  lead  us  to  Imagine 
that  the  dlsp>ositlon  which  a  conduct  so  vio- 
lent and  extraordinary  would  Imply,  could 
ever  find  Its  way  Into  the  national  cotmclls; 
and  on  the  other.  It  may  be  concluded  with 
certainty,  that  if  so  Improper  a  spirit  should 
ever  gain  admittance  into  them.  It  would 
display  Itself  in  a  form  altogether  different 
and  far  more  decisive  •  *  *  the  dissimilarity 
in  the  Ingredients  which  will  compose  the 
National  Government,  and  still  more  In  the 


manner  In  which  they  wUl  be  brought  into 
action  In  Its  various  branches,  mxist  form  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  a  concert  of  view  in 
any  partial  scheme  of  elections.  There  Is 
sufficient  diversity  in  the  state  of  property, 
m  the  genius,  manners,  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  different  ranks  and  conditions 
in  society. 

It  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  those 
two  articles  that,  while  some  degree  of 
control  was  considered  necessary,  it  was 
to  be  strictly  limited.  The  word  "man- 
ner" is  alleged  by  proponents  of  the 
pending  proposal  to  encompass  in  its 
meaning  qualifications  and  thereby 
nullify  the  intent  of  article  I.  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution.  To  reach  this  con- 
clusion requires  an  act  of  legislative 
legerdemain  which  has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

This  contention  is  without  basis  in 
either  fact  or  law.  From  a  factual  view- 
point the  discussions  contained  in  the 
Federalist,  Nos.  59  and  60.  disclose  that 
no  such  degree  of  control  was  ever  con- 
templated by  the  use  of  the  word  "man- 
ner." Prom  a  legal  standpoint,  this 
contention  is  in  direct  conflict  with  a 
general  rule  of  law  governing  the  con- 
struction of  documents.  This  rule  of  law 
as  set  forth  in  50  American  Jurisprudence 
371,  section  367,  provides  that  specific 
provisions  of  a  document  control  as 
against  more  general  ones,  which,  with- 
out the  specific,  would  be  included  in  the 
general.  Therefore,  the  apphcation  of 
this  general  rule  in  construing  these  two 
phrases  in  the  Constitution  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  specific  term  "quali- 
fications" controls,  and  the  general  term 
"manner"  has  no  relevancy. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
word  "manner"  has  reference  to  a  com- 
pletely different  subject  than  is  con- 
templated by  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2.  Even  in  its  usual  sense, 
the  word  "manner"  generally  has  refer- 
ence to  the  procedure  or  the  way  of  doing 
a  particular  thing,  and  can  by  no  means 
be  interpreted  as  delegating  the  author- 
ity to  define  who  is  to  participate  in  that 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  this 
proposal  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  both 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  justify 
its  passage.  While  the  very  validity  of 
these  two  amendments  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  that 
point  at  this  time,  but  rather  the  ap- 
plication of  these  two  amendments  to 
the  proposal  at  hand.  Both  these 
amendments  are  stated  in  negative 
terms.  They  are  prohibitive  in  their  na- 
ture, preventing  certain  action  by  the 
States.  It  is  in  this  light  that  the  last 
sections  of  both  these  amendments 
which  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  en- 
force their  provisions  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, must  be  read  and  understood. 
Any  legislative  enactment  by  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  these  amend- 
ments must  be  aimed  at  the  prevention 
of  some  actual  deprivation  of  right  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  two  amendments. 
Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to  en- 
act general  or  affirmative  legislation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  these  amendments. 
This  is  a  proposition  which  was  settled 
shortly  after  the  supposed  adoption  of 


these  amendments  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Cases.  109  U.S.  3,  and  is  no  longer  open 
to  question. 

Even  the  findings  of  fact  contained 
in  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
which  the  voting  sections  in  title  I  would 
amend,  are  not  sufficient  justification  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  stated  in  the 
Civil  Rights  cases.     A  pious  statement 
by  Congress  that  it  finds  certain  facts  is 
by  no  means  conclusive  on  the  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  findings 
of  facts  contained  in  the  1957  act  are  er- 
roneous.   If  they  were  true,  the  Attorney 
General,  with  the  vast  staff  and  author- 
ity which  he  has,  certainly  would  have 
instigated  suits  to  correct  the  injustices 
complained  of.    If  injustices  being  per- 
petrated were  anywhere  near  as  glaring 
as  the  proponents  of  this  proposal  State, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  procedure  to  rem- 
edy them  is  time  consuming  certainly 
should  be  no  barrier  to  an  instigation  of 
litigation.    If  this  is  the  case,  then  with- 
out a  doubt  the   Attorney   General  Is 
guilty  of  malfeasance  as  well  as  non- 
feasance in  office.    Since  his  zeal  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  is  well  known,  it  would 
seem  he  would  seize  any  opportunity  to 
take  corrective  action. 

The  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission on  voting  for  1961  and  1963  con- 
tain   many    generalizations    indicating 
that  a  substantial  number   of  citizens 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote,  main- 
ly   in  Southern  States.     However,  Mr 
President,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  to  ferret  out  evidence  in  an 
attempt  to  substantiate  preconceived  no- 
tions.    The  reports  on  voting,   as  well 
as  the  reports   on  other  subjects,  are 
completely  lacking  in  objectivity.    Rath- 
er than  obtaining  facts  and  attempting 
to  draw  conclusions  based  on  an  analysis 
of  these  facts,  the  Commission  proceeds 
upon  conclusions,  interpreting  them  in 
the  light  of  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal    manifestations.       The     treatment 
which  South  Carolina  received  in  the 
1961  report  on  voting  is  illustrative.    In 
it,  it  is  stated: 

The  Commission  has  never  received  any 
sworn  complaints  from  South  Carolina.  Un- 
fortunately, this  lack  of  complaints  cannot, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  be 
taken  as  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  the  voting  process  there. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  any 
group  of  men  possessing  intuitive  pow- 
ers sufficient  to  reveal  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination when  there  are  absolutely 
no  facts  to  substantiate  such  a  claim. 

In  their  report,  the  Commission  goes 
on  to  note  that  the  voting  records  of 
three  counties  in  South  Carolina,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  principal  violators,  were 
subjected  to  an  intensive  inspection  by 
the  FBI  at  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Needless  to  say,  these  voter 
record  inspections  disclosed  no  action- 
able offenses.  Nevertheless,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  not  stymied  in 
reaching  their  preordained  conclusions. 
Their  conclusion  that  voting  rights  were 
being  denied  was  reached  In  spite  of, 
rather  than  because  of,  the  fact  that  in 
five  counties  in  which,  according  to  the 
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Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  voting  rdc 
orchid  been  inspected,  no  suits  had 
been  filed  by  the  Attorney  General 

For  the  most  part,  the  report  of  tj^e 
Civil  Rights  Commission  draws  its  con- 
cliS  on  from  a  compilation  of  statistics 
comprised  primarily  of  census  figures  bn 
Se  proportions  of  each  race  living  ajid 
^tiSreach  particular  county  or  S*- 
Mr   President,  those  of  us  who  are  la- 
Siliar  with  the  situation  from  l^rsoial 
experience  see  this  repori:  of  the  Cotti- 
mi^^in  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  statistics 
^nb^  made  to  lie.   At  this  point,  I  sho^ 
5S^  to?emind  the  Senate  that  althotjgh 
Sie   Civil   Rights   commission   received 
ioting  complaints  from  29  counties  m  8 
States    not  one  was  from  the  State  oi 
louth  Carolina.     I  should  also  likelto 
mention  in  this  connection  that  at  l^ast 
two  of  those  eight  States  were  bor|der 
States,  and  another  was   the  State  oi 

Mr  I^esident.  not  only  has  the  Soith 
been  judged  guilty  in  this  matter  with- 
out any  fact5  to  substantiate  the  find- 
ings  but,  indeed,  the  entire  philosobhy 
of  those  who  support  this  lei^slatiou  is 
impregnated  with   the  ba^ic  idea  that 
wWte  southerners  are  not  just  second- 
class  citizens,   but,   apparently^  shdiUd 
have  no  rights  whatsoever     This  t.tti- 
tude  was   demonstrated   thoroughlj    in 
this  body  in  1957  and  it  was  reflect!  id- 
even  magnifled-in  the  attitude  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.    This  is  more 
than  amply  illustrated  in  the  Comjn^- 
sion's  own  words  when,  in  outliningj  the 
procedure  to  be  used  with  regard  to  vot- 
ing  complaints,   the   Commission   $aid. 
and  I  quote  from  page  69  of  the  rei^ort: 
And   under   no   clrciunstances   woul^  the 
names  of  complainants   or  any   Identl  ylng 
details  of  the  complaints  be  revealed. 
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this  section  is  based  not  only  on  article 
I  section  4.  but  also  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  15th  amendment,  and  the  im- 
plied powers  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
purity  of  Federal  ballots:  but  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  principal  point  of  the  Senator  s 
comments  on  the  constitutionality  of 
article  I,  section  4,  that  it  does  not  apply 
and  gives  to  the  bill  no  constitutional 
basis,  in  his  opinion.  ^  .    „ 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  proposal,  title  I.  which  we  are 
discussing,  has  any  basis  whatsoever  in 
the  Constitution.  I  beUeve  it  violates 
the  Constitution.  It  is  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  Constitution. 

Mr  McINTYRE.    Article  I,  section  4? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    No;  the  proposed 

legislation,  title  I. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  does 
admit,  however,  that  section  1,  article 
IV  is  in  the  Constitution;  does  he  not? 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Page  515  of  the  Senate  Manual 
contains  the  first  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator h£is  read  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors — 

That  means  the  voters  in  each  State — 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  leglslatiires. 


In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  Ipiose 
accused  of  violating  the  United  States 
and  State  laws  making  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  interfere  with  voting  wer^  not 
even  to  know  the  name  of  their  accuser 
or  the  nature  of  the  charge,  much  l^ss  to 
have  the  right  to  face  their  accusei  and 
cross-examine  him.  I 

Considering  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions on  the  subject  and  the  other  If  acts 
previously  related,  there  exists  ^o- 
lutely  no  justification  for  this  projjosal 
on  either  the  grounds  of  necessity  or 
constitutionality.  J 

Mr    McINTYRE.    Mr.  President  will 

the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ^ield? 

Mr  THURMOND.    I  am  glad  td  yield 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  froni  New 

Hampshire.  .     ,     ,  ..J     um 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     Title  I  of  the  bUl 

applies  to  Federal  elections,  is  th^t  not 

correct? 
Mr.  THURMOND.   The  Senator 

rect.  ^j 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Do  I  correctfc^  un- 
derstand from  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  this  aftemooh  that 
it  is  his  opinion  that  article  I,  section  4 
of  the  Constitution  would  not  be  ft  con- 
stitutional basis  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  do  not  kijow  of 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution] which 
•    '  -  '-■^- «o«^  title. 


scor- 


forms  the  basis  for  the  proposed 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  So  far  as  titjle  I  is 
concerned.  I  believe  the  proponents  take 
the  position  that  the  constitutioru  ility  of 


That  means  that  the  article  was  later 
taken  over,  repeated,  and  incorporated 
as  a  part  of  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  It  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  that  a 
person  is  entitled  to  vote  in  a  Federal 
election,  if  he  is  entitled  to  vote  under 
the  State  law  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  which  of 
course  means  the  House  of  Representa- 
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So  the  Constitution  has  adopted  as  the 
qualification  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions the  qualifications  in  the  particular 
State  concerned  for  voting  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.    To  me 
it  is  very  clear.    I  do  not  see  any  ambi- 
guity about  it.    I  do  not  see  any  author- 
ity  for   the   contention  that   Congress 
must  enact  a  law  which  would  establish 
different    qualifications.      The    Consti- 
tution has  fixed  the  qualifications.    The 
Constitution  provides  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  a  Federal  election  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  qualifications  for  one  who 
votes  for  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Since  the  Constitution  has  defimtely 
fixed  such  qualifications,  how  can  Con- 
gress by  statute  change  them? 

If  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  sixth 
grade  education  as  a  qualification  for 
voting,  it  can  be  done  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally; it  can  be  done  with  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  That  is  what 
would  be  required.  .   .     ,       ^  ♦„ 

For  20  years  bills  were  introduced  to 
repeal  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting   and  for  20  years  those  who  op- 


posed such  a  proposal  said  that  Congress 
did  not  have  the  right  to  enact  such  a 
law  and  that  it  would  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  do  it.  For 
20  years  such  bills  were  defeated. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr  Holland]  introduced  his  con- 
stitutional amendment,  to  bring  about  a 
repeal  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting.  Last  year  the  required  num- 
ber of  States  adopted  that  amendment. 
Now  it  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
That  was  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it. 
If  it  were  to  be  accomplished,  that  was 
the  proper  way  to  go  about  setting  the 
Qualifications  for  voting  nationally. 

I  do  not  understand  how  those  who 
make  this  proposal  expect  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  to  fix  different  voting  quab- 
fications  from  those  which  have  already 
been  fixed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States. 

Mr  McINTYRE.   I  am  addressing  my- 
self to  article  I.  section  4,  of  the  ConsU-  ^ 
tution,  which  the  Senator  has  read  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks.    Let  me  re- 
peat it: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alt«r  such  reflations, 
except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Senator  has  admitted  that  title  I 
refers  only  to  elections. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Title  I? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Title  I  of  the  bill  re- 
fers only  to  Federal  elections.    Is  that 

correct?  ^  ^        ,.     ,^ 

Mr  THURMOND.    I  stated  earlier  in 
my  speech— and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  was  present— that  the  pend- 
ing biU  purports  to  have  Congress  exer- 
c^  the  power  to  tell  the  States  under 
what  conditions  a  test  may  be  used  to 
determine    literacy    of    appUcants    for 
registration.    The  bill  seeks  to  have  Con- 
gress  fix  a  mandatory  interpretation  ol 
State   statutes    fixing    qualifications   o 
voters   by   defining   what   is   "literacy 
through  the  use  of  the  transparent  de- 
vice of  a  "rebuttable  presumption. 

I  said  further  that  the  provisions  aje 
made  as  broadly  applicable  as  possib  e 
by  the  inclusion  of  an  expansive  and  U- 
logical  definition  of  a  "Federal  election 
as  one  held  solely  "or  m  part.      I  asj 
the  Senator  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  words  "or  in  Parf '-for  elating 
or  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  Ptm^- 
dency.  Vice-Presidency.  Presidentijal  elw- 
tor,  Senator,  or  Congressman.    The  in- 
sertion of  the  words  "or  in  part    ca^s 
the  State  elections  in  46  of  the  50  States 
to  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  toe 
control    provisions.    The    four    Stetes 
which  would  not  be  affected  are  ^n 
tucky.  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. .= 
Mr  McINTYRE.    Gtoing  back  to  arti 
cle  I.'  section  4  of  the  Constitution,  we 
know  that  title  I  in  the  P«>Ppsed  leg^- 
lation  applies  only  to  Federal  elections. 
Mr   THURMOND.     That  is  the  Sen- 
ator's  construction.     I    have   J ust  ex- 
plained  how   it  would   affect  virtually 
all  elections.                                 ^      .  _ 
Mr.  McINTYRE.     Does  the  SenaWr 
believe  it  would  affect  State  elections  oi- 
rectiy? 


Mr  THURMOND.  I  have  explained 
as  best  I  could  how  State  elections  would 
be  affected  in  46  of  the  50  States  under 
the  wording  of  the  bUl.  T  am  sure  that 
if  the  Senator  studied  the  bill  carefully 
he  would  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Title  I  purports  to 
cover  only  Federal  elections.  The  Sena- 
tor can  draw  any  indirect  implications  he 
wishes,  as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
I  am  trying  to  make  my  point.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  believes 
that  article  I,  section  4,  Is  no  constitu- 
tional basis  for  title  I.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Article  I.  and 
whatever  section  the  Senator  wishes 
to  use,  or  any  other  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  Senator  wishes  to  use. 
does  not  give  any  basis  for  the  passage  of 
such  bill  as  is  being  advocated  by  those 
who  espouse  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Then  the  Senator 
would  be  in  denial  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
position   in    Smiley   v.    Holm,    285    U.S. 

355 a  1932  case — wherein  the  Court,  in 

citing  article  I,  section  4,  had  this  to 
say: 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  compre- 
hensive words  embrace  authority  to  provide 
a  complete  code  for  congressional  elections, 
not  only  as  to  times  and  places,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  notices,  registration,  supervision  of 
voting,  protection  of  voters,  prevention  of 
fraud  and  corrupt  practices,  coimtlng  of 
votes,  duties  of  inspectors  and  canvassers, 
and  making  publication  of  election  returns; 
in  short,  to  enact  the  numerous  requirements 
as  to  procedure  and  safeguards  which  experi- 
ence shows  are  necessary  In  order  to  enforce 
the  fundamental  right  Involved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  have  a  right 
to  enforce  the  provisior\s  as  to  Federal 
elections  where  the  Constitution  and  laws 
apply,  that  is,  as  to  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  elections.  I  again  repeat  that 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States— and  the  Senator 
can  turn  it  upside  down  and  inside  out — 
that  gives  Congress  the  right  to  fix  vot- 
ing quaUfications,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion has  already  fixed  the  qualifications. 
The  Constitution  has  said  that  the  qual- 
ifications for  voting  in  any  Federal  elec- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  for  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  any  particular  State. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  This  title  does  not 
attempt  to  fix  any  qualification  whatever 
in  voting ;  it  merely  attempts  to  fix  fair- 
ness in  the  application  of  whatever 
standards  are  set  in  South  Carolina  or  in 
Mississippi.  It  provides  that  such  stand- 
ards must  be  fairly  administered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  Suppose  this  bill  should 
be  enacted  and  a  man  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  What  would  be  his  re- 
course? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  means 
that  a  prospective  registrant  in  one  of 
the  States  is  denied  his  right  to  regis- 
ter? 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  To  register  or  to 
vote.    What  would  be  his  recourse? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  His  recourse  would 
be  to  make  a  complaint  that  he  had  been 
treated  arbitrarily,  if  he  had  not  been 
given  the  same  kind  of  tests  that  had 
been  given  to  other  prospective  appli- 
cants or  registrants.  Finally,  any  deci- 
sion would  be  up  to  the  courts. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  means 
that  it  would  be  up  to  a  court  to  make 
the  decision? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  He  might  well  have 
to  go  to  court,  unless  the  controversy 
were  setUed  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  if 
a  man  were  denied  the  right  to  register 
or  vote,  even  after  the  bill  was  passed, 
he  would  still  have  to  go  hito  court.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  He  might  very  well 
have  to  go  to  court  to  enforce  his  right. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Suppose  the  bill 
does  not  pass.  Suppose  a  man  were  de- 
nied the  right  to  register  or  vote,  if  the 
bill  were  not  passed.  What  would  be 
his  redress  then? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  He  would  have  the 
same  opportunity,  but  without  the 
mechanisms  provided  by  the  bill,  which 
would  give  him  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  in  helping  him  to  meet  the 
cost  of  trying  to  enforce  his  rights. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  he  were  denied 
the  right  to  register  or  vote,  under  pres- 
ent law,  he  could  go  into  court  to  enforce 
that  right.  If  the  bill  were  passed,  and 
if  he  were  denied  the  right  to  register 
or  vote,  he  would  still  have  to  go  into 
court.  He  would  have  to  go  to  court  in 
either  case.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
there  is  plenty  of  law  on  the  books  al- 
ready. The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  now  has  all  the  law  which 
he  needs,  if  any  question  is  raised  about 

the  IflW. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  we  are  going  through  all  this 
for  a  futile  reason? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  merely  state  that 
so  far  as  the  voter  is  concerned,  he  must 
still  go  into  court  in  order  to  be  per- 
mitted to  register  to  vote.  That  is  the 
same  thing  he  must  do  now,  if  he  is  not 
permitted  to  vote.  We  already  have  all 
the  law  which  is  needed. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  again  that  if 
the  Nation  wants  to  establish  a  uniform 
qualification  for  voting,  it  can  be  done 
constitutionally.  Why  not  submit  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  rather  than  ask 
Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  would  be 
completely  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     It  is  the  Senator's 
position  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  court,  too. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  wish  to  add  one 
further  observation  before  the  Senator 
proceeds  with  his  discourse.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  leave  it  to  some  poor  soul  to  try 
to  find  the  wherewithal  to  procure  a  law- 
yer. I  understand  that  there  are  only 
about  four  lawyers  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi whom  a  Negro  might  employ  to 
represent  him. 

I  am  fresh  from  the  coiirts  of  New- 
Hampshire.  The  costs  of  Utigation  have 
risen  considerably.  It  is  quite  costly  to 
pursue  a  suit  all  the  way. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Has  the  Senator 
never  heard  of  the  NAACP? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  heard  of  it. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Has  it  not  been 
engaged  in  cases  in  which  suits  have  been 
brought  on  behalf  of  Negroes  without  any 
cost?  Does  it  not  do  so  now?  It  has  been 
advertising  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  has  won  some 
cases,  too,  has  it  not? 


Mr.  THURMOND.    It  has  won  some 

cases. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     That  is  because  a 

right  was  denied. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  saying  a 
right  was  denied,  because  I  was  not  the 
judge  sitting  in  the  case.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  pass  on  the  facts.  No  man  is 
denied  the  right  to  obtain  an  attorney 
if  he  is  a  Negro,  because  today  the  Negro 
is  almost  a  favored  class  of  citizen  in 
AiTipricfi, 

I  wish  to  see  Negroes  treated  right.  I 
wish  to  see  everybody  treated  right;  but 
this  kind  of  thing  can  go  too  far. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  bill  which  would  require  registrars 
to  give  fair  examinations  to  applicants 
for  voting  rights.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  Senator 
rather  have  some  concern  such  as  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  at  Prince- 
ton. N.J.,  which  conducts  our  teachers' 
examinations,  or  some  similar  concern, 
hold  nationwide  examinations,  and  let 
the  examination  papers  be  judged  by 
numbers  rather  than  names,  so  that  no 
one  will  know  the  color,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations can  be  determined? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No.  The  bUl  pro- 
vides for  the  examination  to  be  given. 
This  is  all  the  bill  seeks  to  do.  If  the  test 
is  applied  fairly  and  justly  to  Negro  and 
white  applicants  alike,  it  would  satisfy 

titie  I. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
Princeton  agency,  or  the  reviews  and 
questions  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  if  any  person  now  is  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  he  can  go  into  court 
and  enforce  his  right  to  vote  If  he  is 
entitled  to  vote.  The  NAACP  will  rep- 
resent him  if  he  is  a  Negro.  If  he  is  not 
a  Negro,  there  are  other  lawyers  to  rep- 
resent him.  No  one  has  any  trouble 
today  in  getting  a  lawyer,  with  the  op- 
portunities that  are  available.  If  the  bill 
passes,  he  will  still  have  to  do  that,  if 
he  is  told  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote. 
Indeed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  1957 
act,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  bring  the  suit  for 
him. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  tell 
me  how  large  the  NAACP  staff  is?  Does 
the  Senator  have  any  idea  how  many 
lawyers  there  are? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  prob- 
ably has  a  better  idea  of  that  than  I  have. 
He  is  closer  to  it  than'I  am. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  told  that  the 
staff  of  lawyers  consists  of  nine  lawyers 
in  all. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  has  ample 
means  to  hire  lawyers.  It  employs  law- 
yers in  my  State  and  in  every  State  where 
they  are  needed.  I  can  name  some  of 
the  lawyers  it  employs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  On  the  working 
staff,  there  are  nine  lawyers. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  are  perhaps 
nine  lawyers  at  the  headcjuarters  to  send 
on  special  cases. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Then  the  Senator 
does  have  an  idea  as  to  how  many  law- 
yers the  NAACP  employs.  The  Senator 
indicated  he  did  not  know  how  many 
lawyers  It  had. 
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Mr.  THtJRMOND.  I  do  not  know  ho 
many  lawyers  are  working  for  it.  T^ 
Senator  says  there  are  nine.  I  suppo 
they  are  at  headquarters.  I  suppose  th 
would  be  used  there  or  sent  out  on  sp 
cial  cases  in  certain  States.  The  NAA^ 
employs  lawyers  in  my  State,  and 
other  States.  ^  i . 

Mr   McINTYRE.    The  Senator  would 
not  consider  that  to  be  a  large  number  t>f 
lawyers  for  a  national  organization? 
Mr    THURMOND.     I   could   not   tejll 
Mr  McINTYRE.    Would  the  Senatbr 
consider  nine  lawyers  to  be  a  big  stalf? 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Perhaps  there  are 
not  very  many  complaints  about  votir  g. 
Mr   McINTYRE.     I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr     THURMOND.     There    has    rot 
been   a   single    sworn    complaint    frcm 
South  Carolina.     The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission said   there   had  not  been  a  ay 
sworn  complaint.    H  it  could  have  fou  nd 
any  it  would  have  done  something  abc  ut 
it     "in  1959  or  1960,  I  believe,  the  At- 
torney General  sent  the  FBI  down  to 
South  Carolina  to  investigate  the  mut- 
ter, and  they  did  not  find  any  evidence. 
Merely  because  there  were  not  vi;ry 
many  people  from  the  Negro  race  votiig, 
it  was  thought  that  evidence  would  be 
found  which  would  reveal  that  they  wsre 
denied  the  right  to  vote.    That  was  lot 
true.    Not  much  interest  was  shown  in 
the  subject.  . 

I  wish  to  see  every  person  who  is  en- 
titled to  vote  given  the  right  to  vote, 
whether  he  be  a  Chinaman,  a  Negro,  or 
a  member  of  any  other  group.  Every- 
one should  have  the  right  to  vote  Mho 
qualifies  under  the  law. 

The  bill  runs  directly  in  the  fac4  of 
the  Constitution.  It  would  contravene 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
whether  the  purpose  is  to  make  a  play 
for  a  bloc  of  votes  or  whether  the  pur- 
pose is  purely  humanitarian,  because  it 
is  felt  that  some  people  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  not  to  fo  low 
the  orderly  process  of  amending  the 
Constitution  rather  than  seeking  the  en- 
actment of  a  bill  such  as  this. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  Irom 
South  Carolina  will  agree  with  me,  I  am 
sure  that  no  person  should  have  tol  pay 
money  in  order  to  enforce  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  I 

Mr  THURMOND.     Any  time  a  citizen 
feels  that  his  constitutional  rights  are 
violated,  he  has  the  privilege  of  tJ 
steps  to  correct  that  abuse. 

Some  man  might  sue  the  Senate 
justly,  and  he  might  have  to  pay  a 
fee  to  defend  the  suit  when  he  fees  he 
should  not  have  to  do  so.  No  one  can 
prevent  anyone  from  bringing  a  siut. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  must 
agree  with  me  that  in  an  ideal  situ  ition 
no  man  should  have  to  pay  for  lega  fees 
in  order  to  obtain  his  constitutional 
rights.    Does  the  Senator  not  agrfee? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Any  persori  has 
the  right  to  go  to  court.  If  the  legal 
authorities  have  made  a  ruling  tHiat  is 
against  any  citizen,  white,  blat^,  or 
otherwise,  it  is  incumbent  upon  thufe  citi- 
zen to  obtain  his  own  lawyer  and  gp  into 
court.  If  he  is  a  Negro,  the  NAACP  or 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  will  takfe  care 
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of  his  case.    The  white  man  has  no  one 
to  take  care  of  his  case. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  If  it  is  proved  that 
he  has  that  constitutional  right,  is  it  not 
too  bad  that  he  must  pay  his  own  hard- 
earned  money  in  order  to  enforce  that 

right?  ,^  .  . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  would  have  to 
go  to  court,  just  as  he  does  now.  There 
would  be  no  difference.  He  would  have 
to  go  into  court  in  either  case,  if  he  claims 
he  is  denied  the  right  to  vote . 

I  do  not  want  to  see  anybody  illegally 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  I  daresay  that 
in  my  State  nobody  is  illegally  demed 
the  right  to  vote.  I  daresay  there  are 
relatively  few  places  in  the  country  where 
people  are  illegally  denied  the  right  to 

Very  likely  there  is  some  little  discrim- 
ination in  every  State.  No  one  is  per- 
fect No  people  of  any  State  are  perfect. 
But  so  far  as  I  know,  as  a  whole  there 
is  very  little  legitimate  complaint  about 
the  matter  of  voting.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  brought  very  few  suits. 

Mr  President,  every  section  of  the 
Constitution  which  contains  any  mention 
of  the  subject  preserves  inviolate  the 
right  of  the  several  States  to  set  qualifi- 
cations for  voters.  While  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  is,  or  certainly  should  be.  con- 
clusive on  the  subject,  much  other  mate- 
rial which  substantiates  this  conclusion 
is  available. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  can- 
not receive  satisfaction  as  to  its  constitu- 
tionality from  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
Since  this  would  be  the  first  time  Con- 
gress has  ever  attempted  to  pass  pro- 
posed legislation  providing  for  uniform 
voter  qualifications  throughout  the  Na- 
tion the  constitutionality  of  this  proce- 
dure has  never  been  presented  to  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court.     However,  in  every 
case  in  which  the  matter  has  arisen  the 
supreme  right  of  the  States  to  establish 
qualifications  for  voters  has  been  recog- 
nized    In  the  leading  case  of  Newberry 
V.  U.S.,  256  U.S.  232,  the  Court  said: 

Ultimately,  elections  within  the  original 
intendment  of  section  4.  were  those  wherein 
senators  should  be  chosen  by  legislators  and 
Representatives  by  voters  possessing  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  State  legislatures 
,  art  I.  sees.  2  and  3) .  The  17th  amendment, 
which  directs  that  Senators  be  chosen  by 
the  people,  neither  announced  nor  requires  a 
new  meaning  of  election  and  the  word  now 
has  the  same  general  significance  as  it  did 
when  the  Constitution  came  Into  existence. 


States,  subject  only  to  Federal  constitutional 
restraints  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  sex. 


In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Yarbrough, 
110  US  661,  the  Court  clearly  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  proposition  that  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  voter  qualifications 
was  retained  by  the  States,  when  it  said: 

The  importance  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  having  the  actual  election  the  vot- 
ine  for  Its  members,  free  from  force  and 
fraud  is  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  voter  are  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  State  where  he  votes. 

This  basic  constitutional  principle,  far 
from  being  overruled,  has  been  followed 
and  protected  in  every  instance  since 
those  two  decisions  were  handed  down. 
In  the  1959  case  of  Venter  v.  Ryder.  176, 
P.  Supp.  90,  94.  the  Court  held: 

Under  our  constitutional  system,  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  is  a  matter  committed  to  the 


The  Court  said,  further: 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  voter  Is 
a  qualified  elector  Is  a  State  matter  to  be 
determined  by  State  law  and  State  courts. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  part  of  the  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  Ventner  against 
Ryder  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which 
was  handed  down  in  1955,  read  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  voter  is 
a  qualified  elector — 

That  means  a  qualified  voter- 
is  a  State  matter  to  be  determined  by  State 
law  and  State  coxirts. 

Similar  wording  recognizing  the  su- 
premacy of  the  States  m  establish  ng 
voter  qualifications  is  to  be  found  m  the 
case  of  Darby  v.  Daniel,  168  F.  Supp  170. 
in  which  the  Mississippi  literacy  test  wm 
upheld  against  a  challenge  on  the  ground 
of  unconstitutionality.  icnn«5 

The  case  of  Ex  Parte  Stebold,  150  U5. 
371    which  is  relied  on  to  sustain  the 
constitutionality  of  this  proposal,  is  con- 
fined  entirely  to  the  subject  of  regula- 
tion of  elections  under  the  Provisiorxs  of 
article  I.  section  4.  of  the  Constitution 
It  contains  no  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  voter  qualifications.    The  question  be- 
fore  the  Court  pertained  to  an  alleged 
••stuffing  of  the  ballot  box"  and  the  con- 
duct of  supervisory  officials  at  the  poUs. 
The  decision  was  limited  only  to  deter- 
mining whether  those  who  were  actually 
qualified  under  the  State's  Qualification 
laws  had  been  interfered  with  in  their 
right  of  suffrage.     It  should  be  noted. 
Mr     President,    that    even    the    power 
granted  to  Congress  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  is  not  exclusive  or  preemptive. 
The  decision  in  the  case  of  Ex  Parte  Sie- 
bold  points  out  emphatically  that  thi5 
regulation  is  a  cooperative  effort,  and 
that  unless  and  until  Congress  sees  fit  to 
act,  the  regulations  established  by  the 
States  are  in  full  force  and  effect.    Th  s 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  exclusive  au- 
thority reserved  to  the  States  in  article 
I  section  2,  as  to  voter  qualifications. 
'  In  the  Siebold  case,  the  Court  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  Central  Government  and 
the  State  governments.    On  page  394  ol 
that  case  it  is  said: 

The  true  Interest  of  the  people  of  thU 
country  requires  that  both  the  National  and 
State  Governments  should  b%^"°7<!i7;*^t; 
out  Jealous  Interference  on  cither  side,  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  which  respectively 
betong  to  them  according  to  a  fair  and  prac- 
tlcal  construction  of  the  Constitution^ 
States  rights  and  the  rights  of  he  United 
States  should  be  equally  "spected.  Boto 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  out 
liberties  and  the  perpetuity  of  fu^  lns^\*" 
tlons.  But,  in  endeavoring  to  vindicate  th. 
one.  we  should  not  allow  our  zeal  to  nullify 
or  impair  the  other 


Th's  advice  should  certainly  not  go 
unheeded  at  this  time  when  the  State 
governments  are  in  grave  danger  of  los- 
ing their  constitutionally  reserved  power 
over  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Mr  Justice  Field  dissented  on  a  niinor 
point'  in  that  case.  In  his  dissent,  he 
discussed  briefly  the  supreme  authonty 
of  the  States  in  establishing  qualifica 


tions  for  voters,  by  way  of  comparison 
to  the  issue  under  consideration  by  the 
Court.  In  discussing  the  extent  of  the 
authority  of  the  National  Government 
over  elections,  he  said: 

Regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  holding 
them  cannot  extend  beyond  the  designation 
of  the  mode  In  which  the  will  of  the  voters 
shall  be  expressed  and  ascertained.  The 
power  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  de- 
termine who  shall  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion, or  what  should  be  the  qualifications 
of  the  voter. 

Even  though  this  was  not  the  main 
issue  in  the  case,  this  statement  repre- 
sents the  considered  opinion  of  a  highly 
respected  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
certainly  is  entitled  to  some  recognition 
and  respect  by  Congress. 

The  many  decisions  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  elections  treat  primarily 
with  the  protection  of  the  right  to  vote. 
Although  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  confers  the  right  to  vote  upon 
some  people,  that  class  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  State  law.  Thus,  hav- 
ing the  right  conferred  upon  them,  the 
individuals  so  selected  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  that  right  by  the  National 
Government.  The  case  of  Ex  Parte 
Yarbrough,  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  was  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding from  the  release  of  persons  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  conspiracy  to 
intimidate  a  voter  under  a  law  which 
reads  as  follows: 

If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory conspire  to  prevent  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat,  any  citizen  who  is  lawfully 
entitled  to  vote — 

Significantly,  this  law  creates  no 
rights.  It  merely  protects  the  right  for 
those  who  are  entitled,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  law,  to  cast  their 
ballots  in  elections  for  officers  of  the 
National  Government. 

On  page  663  of  the  Yarbrough  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  said: 

The  states  In  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures  do  not  do 
this  with  reference  to  the  election  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Nor  can  they  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  for  voters  for  those 
60  nomine.  They  define  who  are  to  vote  for 
the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  that  State.  It  adopts 
the  qualifications  thus  furnished  as  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  electors  for  Members 
of  Congress. 


This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  while  the  right  to  vote  for  na- 
tional offices  is  fundamentally  based  on 
the  Constitution,  nevertheless,  it  is  con- 
ferred upon  only  those  people  who  are 
qualified  according  to  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Yarbrough  case, 
the  Court  anticipated  the  arguments 
used  by  the  proponents  of  the  present 
proposal,  insofar  as  they  rely  upon  the 
15th  amendment  as  justification.  The 
15th  amendment  is  aimed  at  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  discrim- 
ination in  voting  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
race.  After  setting  out  the  provisions  of 
the  15th  amendment,  the  Court  ex- 
plained it  as  follows : 

While  It  Is  quite  true,  as  was  said  by  this 
Court  In  United  States  v.  Reese  (92  U.S.  214) . 
that  this  article  gives  no  affirmative  right  to 


the  colored  man  to  vote,  and  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  prevent  discrimination  against 
him  whenever  the  right  to  vote  may  be 
granted  to  others.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  under 
some  clrciunstances  It  may  operate  as  the 
Immediate  source  of  a  right  to  vote.  In  all 
cases  where  the  former  slaveholdlng  States 
had  not  removed  from  their  constitutions 
the  v/ords  •'white  man"  as  a  qualification  for 
voting,  because,  being  paramount  to  the 
State  law,  it  annulled  the  discriminating 
word  ••white,"  and  thus  left  him  In  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  right  as  white  per- 
sons. Such  would  be  the  effect  of  any 
future  constitutional  provision  of  a  State 
which  should  give  the  right  to  vote  ex- 
cliislvely  to  white  people,  whether  they  be 
men  or  women.  {Neal  v.  Delaware,  103  U.S. 
370). 

Thus  we  see,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  only  in  rare  instances  con- 
ferred  an  immediate   affirmative   right 
upon   anyone.     It   conferred  upon  the 
colored  people  the  right  to  vote  only  to 
the  same  extent  that  other  people  were 
allowed  to  vote.    It  by  no  means  placed 
any  class  of  people  in  a  superior  position. 
If  this  amendment  can  be  in  any  way 
construed  as  justification  for  the  present 
proposal,  then  it  logically  follows  that 
the  19th  amendment  could  also  be  used 
as   justification.     The    15th   and    19th 
amendments  are  exact  counterparts,  the 
only    difference    being    that    the    15th 
amendment      prevents      discrimination 
against  Negroes  solely  because  of  their 
race,  and  the  19th  prevents  discrimina- 
tion against  women  solely  because  of 
f  jipjj»  sex. 

If.  indeed,  the  15th  amendment  justi- 
fies this  proposal,  then  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  justify  it  as  well  under  the  19th 
amendment  is  to  change  the  finding  of 
facts  in  the  proposal  recently  before  us 
so  that  it  comes  under  the  purview  of  the 
19th  amendment.  If  Congress  piously 
cites  as  a  fact,  that  literacy  tests  are 
used  to  discriminate  against  otherwise 
qualified  voters,  solely  because  of  their 
sex,  then  following  the  reasoning  of  the 
proponents  of  this  measure,  this  obvious 
abrogation  of  the  rights  of  the  several 
States  is  equally  well  justified.  Yet,  who 
among  us  is  so  foolish  as  to  seriously 
suggest  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
19th  amendment? 

The  very  fact  that  the  17th  amend- 
ment adopted  the  exact  wording  of  arti- 
cle I,  section  2,  in  the  face  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  amendment  15.  is 
indeed  significant.  This  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  States  ratifying  this 
amendment  never  understood  or  com- 
prehended the  terms  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment as  justifying  the  present  proposal. 
Had  they  so  interpreted  that  amend- 
ment, the  provisions  of  article  I,  section 
2,  would  certainly  not  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  17th  amendment.  At 
least,  I,  for  one,  cannot  ascribe  to  Con- 
gress the  perpetration  of  such  a  useless 

act. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
literacy  tests  both  on  their  face  and  in 
their  application  has  been  presented  to 
the  courts  on  several  occasions.  Rarely 
has  the  court  held  a  State's  literacy  test 
to  determine  the  qualifications  for  voters 
to  be  unconstitutional  on  its  face.  On 
the  contrary,  literacy  tests  are  recog- 
nized as  a  proper  and  constitutional  ve- 
hicle for  determining  those  who  possess 


the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  right 
of  suffrage.  A  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision concerning  the  constitutionality  of 
literacy  tests  was  hf.nded  down  in  the 
case  of  Lassiter  v.  North  Hampton  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Elections,  360  U.S.  45.  This 
decision  was  rendered  in  1959  and  follows 
an  unbroken  line  of  precedents.  In  the 
Lassiter  case,  a  Negro  brought  suit  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the  North 
Carolina  literacy  test.  In  affirming  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  test,  the  court 
said: 

Literacy  and  Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race, 
creed,  color,  and  sex,  as  reports  around  the 
world  show. 


No  better  characterization  of  the  gen- 
eral overall  applicability  of  literacy  tests 
can  be  found.    The  Court  has,  indeed,  in 
this  phrase  gone  to  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  provided  an  adequate  answer  for 
the  skeptics  who  view  the  literacy  test  as 
just  a  sham  used  to  disenfranchise  cer- 
tain classes  of  otherwise  qualified  voters. 
Other  cases  which  have  upheld  literacy 
tests  as  against  charges  of  unconstitu- 
tionality are :   Williams  v.  Mississippi,  170 
U.S.  213 ;  Trudeau  v.  Barnes,  65  F.  2d  563 ; 
Darby  v.  Daniel,  168  F.  Supp.  170,  and 
Williams  v.  McCuUey.  128  F.  Supp.  897. 
Considering  the  holdings  in  these  cases 
that  literacy  tests  do  not,  per  se.  violate 
either  the  14th  amendment  or  the  15th 
amendment,  neither  of  these  two  amend- 
ments will  uphold  the  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute in  place  of  the  literacy  test  a 
sixth-grade  education. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  this  constitutional 
point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  ask  a  question 
based  upon  an  assumption  on  which  I  do 
not  ask  the  Senator  to  agree  with  me. 
Even  though  it  should  be  found  that 
literacy  tests  were  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deprive  individuals  of  the  opportimity 
to  register  and  vote,  would  the  Senator 
still  contend  that  Congress  could  not.  by 
some  appropriate  statute — and  that 
again  would  be  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional test — deal  with  that  situation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  in  my  opinion 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
fixed  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  Fed- 
eral elections.  It  has  adopted  the  same 
qualifications  that  each  State  has  for  the 
voters  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  particular  States.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  could  enact  any  bill  that  would 
be  contrary  to  that  provision.  When  a 
State  has  established  qualifications  for 
voters  for  members  of  the  State's  house 
of  representatives,  those  same  qualifica- 
tions are  the  qualifications  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections.  That  is  plainly  what 
the  Constitution  provides.  It  could  not 
be  stated  more  plainly  than  it  is  stated 
in  article  I,  section  2,  which  provides: 
The  electors — 

Which  means  the  voters — 
m  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors — 

Which  means  voters — 
of  the  most  nvimerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 
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Therefore,  since  the  Constitution  h 
fixed     those     qualifications     and     has 
adopted  the  qualifications  fixed  by  tfie 
States  for  electors  of  the  State  houses  of 
representatives,  they  are  the  qualifica- 
tions   in    Federal    elections.      Anythi  ig 
done  to  the  contrary  is  unconstitutional. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  different  matjer 
If  a  constitutional  amendment  were  siib- 
mitted  and  a  sixth-grade  education  wdre 
adopted  as  a  nationwide  standard  lor 
voting  in  State  and  Federal  elections.   As 
I  mentioned  to  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  a  few  moments  ago  when 
he  was  making  inquiry  about  that  ques- 
tion, for  20  years  or  more  there  was  ian 
effort  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  as  a  requi^te 
to  voting.    Congress  would  not  pass  orl  it 
until  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]     submitted      his      constitutiohal 
amendment.     It  was  submitted  to  the 
people  and  ratified  by  the  States,  anc  it 
is  now  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

If  there  are  to  be  voting  qualifications 
on  a  national  scale  that  are  applicable  to 
both  Federal  elections  and  State  elfec 
tions,  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
sential. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  not  mentioned  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  after  the  original 
provision  in  the  Constitution.  The  15th 
amendment  provides  expressly  for  Uie 
right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  and  states  that 
that  right  is  not  to  be  denied  or  abridfeed 
by  the  United  States  or  any  State  on  lac- 
count  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  It  also  specific^ly 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  pass  imble- 
menting  legislation.  I 

I  invite  attention  to  the  follomng 
quotation  from  the  case  of  Lane  v.  Wil- 
son. 307.  U.S.  268,  which  states  that Ithe 
15th  amendment  prohibits  "contrivances 
by  a  State  to  thwart  equality  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  right  to  vote  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  regardless  of  ^ace 
or  color."  that  it  "nullifies  sophistic|ited 
as  well  as  simple-minded  modes  of  Idis- 
crimination."  and  that  it  forbids  "oher- 
ous  procedural  requirements  which  el  rec- 
ti vely  handicap  exercise  of  the  franchise 
by  the  colored  race  although  the  abstract 
right  to  vote  may  remain  unrestrlcte|d  as 

to  rctC6  " 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  ta(  the 
very  important  fact  that  the  provisions 
which  Congress  enacted  in  the  1957!  and 
1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  to  Implement}  the 
right  to  vote  have  been  sustained  bs  the 
courts.  Therefore  the  precedent  is 
clearly  established,  based  on  the  |15th 
amendment  and  its  authorization  olj  im- 
plementing legislation,  that  there  14  en- 
tirely adequate  constitutional  suppoift  for 
this  particular  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  tO;  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  15th  amjend- 
ment  merely  provides  that  the  Uhited 
States  or  the  States  shall  not  dei^y  or 
abridge  anyone's  right  to  vote  oH  ac- 
coxint  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  It  makes  no  prefer- 
ence for  one  race  or  the  other ;  it  merely 
provides  that  no  one  shall  be  denie<i  the 
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iks  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

I  discussed  that  point  previously  in  my 
address  when  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  not  in  the  Chamber. 

The  17th  amendment,  which  is  to  be 
found  on  page  546  of  the  Senate  Manual, 
and  which  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  adopted  subsequent 
to  the  15th  amendment,  reiterates  a  por- 
tion of  article  I.  section  2,  word  for  word. 
This  is  the  way  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
17th  amendment.     It  reads : 


March  31 


The  electors  In  each  State  shaU  have 
the  qualiflcationfi  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
Islatiires — 


Which  means  the  House  of  Represent- 

&tiVGS. 

It  is  clear  what  the  Congress  meant 
and  what  the  States  meant  when  they 
submitted  and  ratified  this  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  It  was  intended 
that  the  States  should  decide  the  quali- 
fications for  voting  in  State  elections. 
It  was  further  intended  that  those  quali- 
fications were  adopted  as  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  In  Federal  elections. 

The  principle  is  clear  and  plain,  and 
the  decisions  have  substantiated  it.  I 
have  just  quoted  from  decision  after 
decision  interpreting  the  meaning  in  the 
various  cases  that  were  taken  to  court. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further?  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
willingness  to  debate  the  issue. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
case  which  absolutely  settled  the  point 
was  the  famous  case  of  United  States 
against  Classic,  the  so-called  Texas  white 
primary  case.  In  that  case  the  court 
went  beyond  the  question  of  Federal 
elections  into  primaries,  whether  local  or 
Federal.  Nothing  was  said  in  the  Con- 
stitution, either  in  the  15th  amendment 
or  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
or  in  the  17th  amendment,  with  respect 
to  primary  elections.  Yet  when  the 
court  found  that  the  practice  was  such 
as  to  nullify  the  gtiarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote 
without  racial  discrimination,  the  court 
did  not  hesitate  to  strike  down  the 
practice. 

Our  argument  is  that  where  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  practice  or  pro- 
cedure within  a  State  is  such  as  to  nullify 
the  right  of  every  elector  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  qualifications  without  dis- 
crimination, and  where  it  has  been  found 
that  if  a  white  voter  misspells  a  word  in 
his  application,  or  If  he  does  not  give 
precisely  his  right  age,  or  if  he  makes 
some  other  minor  error,  his  application 
is  approved,  but  in  the  case  of  a  Negro, 
it  would  be  thrown  out;  then  the  courts 
will  find  that  the  Congress,  in  Imple- 
menting the  constitutional  guarantee, 
may  properly  require  that  the  State's 
qualifications  be  applied  to  all  voters 
equally. 

Our  southern  friends — except  for  a 
few  like  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  who  was  disarmingly  frank  on 
the  subject — absolutely  refuse  to  admit 
that  anything  is  being  done  or  has  been 


done  which  represents  other  than  the 
full  and  equal  administration  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote. 
The  fundamental  issue  between  us  is  the 
absolute  refusal  on  one  side  to  admit 
that  a  deep  and  legitimate  grievance  has 
persisted  for  a  long  time,  which  we  seem 
unable  to  reach;  hence  the  need  for  a 
law  in  order  to  implement  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee,  because  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  has  been  constantly 
fiouted  on  such  a  broad  scale.  That  is 
the  essence  of  the  argument. 

The  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission on  voting  are  absolutely  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  outright  and  outrageous 
deprivation  of  voting  rights  which  has 
taken  place  for  so  long  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  to  the  case  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  there  is  no  leg- 
islation on  the  15th  amendment,  because 
the  courts  have  held  that  under  the  15th 
amendment  no  legislation  is  required. 

The  Senator  refers  to  what  happens  in 
the  South.  Not  a  single  sworn  complaint 
about  voting  was  mentioned  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report  on  South 
Carolina,  but  there  was  a  sworn  com- 
plaint from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  said 
many  times  before  that  these  statutes 
apply  across  the  board.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  this  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  If  it  affects  us,  we  shaU  abide 
by  it.  Section  2  of  the  15th  amendment 
provides : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in 
proposing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  courts  have 
held  that  legislation  is  not  necessary, 
that  the  15th  amendment  is  self -execut- 
ing. The  very  decision  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  a  few  moments  ago  is 
an  illustration  of  that  holding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  But  saying 
that  legislation  is  not  necessary,  that  it 
is  self-executing,  does  not  negate  section 
2,  which  provides  that  we  may  enact 
legislation  when  we  need  it.  We  claim 
that,  based  upon  this  record,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  not  to  fix  qual- 
ifications for  voting.  If  anything  can  be 
done  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  denial  or  abridgment  of 
the  right  to  vote,  not  to  change  qual- 
ifications for  voting  which  title  I  of  the 
bUl  attempts  to  do.  I  have  seen  no  deci- 
sion anywhere  by  any  court,  which  holds 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  contra- 
vene this  section  of  the  Constitution  on 
voting.  Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution plainly  provides:  "and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Constitution 
adopted  as  qualifications  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections  the  qualifications  of 
each  State  for  voting  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature.     After    adoption    of    the    15th 
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amendment,  and  as  time  went  on,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  question 
that  this  still  was  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  the  17th  amendment 
was  adopted  pertaining  to  the  election 
of  Senators  by  the  people  instead  of  the 
State  legislatures,  that  identical  word- 
ing was  incorporated  into  the  17th 
amendment. 

I  cannot  see  how  a  bill  can  be  passed 
that  will  attempt  to  fix  any  voting  qual- 
ifications other  than  the  qualifications  of 
the  State  to  vote  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  those 
are  the  qualifications  which  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution provide  as  the  qualifications 
for  people  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    South    Carolina    yield 

further?  _ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 
Mr.  THURMOND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr   JAVITS.    In  the  first  place,  with 
respect   to  what  the   proposed  statute 
provides,  it  would  create  only  a  rebut- 
table presumption  of  literacy  based  upon 
a  certificate  of  a  sixth-grade  education. 
It    does    not    absolutely    preclude    the 
State    from    demonstrating    that    the 
holder  of  that  sixth-grade  voting  cer- 
tificate is  unable  to  pass  a  literacy  test 
which  Is  administered  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory  way.     So  under  the  proposed 
statute,  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  be  dictating  the  qualifications  for 
electors.    It  would  merely  erect  a  safe- 
guard to  prevent  electors  from  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  strange  applica- 
tions of  the  State  requirements. 

With  respect  to  the  other  issue  relat- 
ing to  South  Carolina  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  what  was  said  in  Its 
1961  report,  under  the  heading  of  South 
Carolina : 

The  Commission  has  never  received   any 
sworn  complaints  from  South  Carolina.    Un- 
fortunately, this  lack  of  complaints  cannot, 
any  more  "than  in   the  case  of  Georgia,  be 
taken  as  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  the  voting  process  there. 
m'cormick  county 
In  its  1959  report  the  Commission  stated 
that  in  Mccormick  County,  where  Negroes 
comprised  62.6  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, there  was  not  a  single  Negro  regis- 
tered.   The  first  Negro  had  In  fact  registered 
in  August  1959.  however,  and  three  others 
registered    in    early    May    1960.      Then    the 
US    Attorney  General  announced  that  the 
voting  records  of  McCormlck  were  to  be  In- 
spected, and  starting  on  the  day  a  formal 
demand  for  inspection  was  delivered  by  FBI 
agents   45  more  Negroes  registered.    Some  of 
these  Negroes  lost  their   Jobs  because  they 
had   registered,    however,   and   as   a    conse- 
quence only  1  of  the  49  registered  appears 
to  have  voted  in  the  June  primary  of  1960 
and   none   in   the   November    1960  election. 
Pear  of  reprisals  was  the  principal   reason 
why  Negroes  had   not  registered  until  May 
1960.  and  the  same  fear  has  deterred  any 
further  registration  or  voting. 
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to  McCormlck  In  that  in  both,  fear  of  re- 
prisals keeps  Negroes  away  from  the  polls. 
In  1958  some  Negroes  were  registered  in  both 
counties  and  some  still  are— about  26  (0.8 
percent)  In  Calhoun  and  something  less  than 
234  (2.2  percent)  In  Williamsburg.  In  WU- 
llamsburg,  Negro  registration  appears  to  be 
kept  down  not  only  by  threat  of  reprisals 
but  by  use  of  a  separate  room  and  waiting 
line  for  Negroes. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  prepared,  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  inspected  voting 
records  In  Clarendon  and  Hampton  Coun- 
ties as  well  as  McCormlck.  No  suits  had  yet 
been  brought  In  South  Carolina  to  protect 
the  right  to  vote. 


The  report  continues: 

CALHOUN    AND    wn^LIAMSBUKG    COUNTIBS 

These  two  counties,  also  Included  In  the 
Commission's  Black  Belt  study,  are  similar 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  the  record  of  voting  reg- 
istration statistics  in  Calhoun,  Claren- 
don. Hampton,  McCormlck,  and  Wil- 
liamsburg Counties  in  South  Carolina, 
which  shows  that  in  1956.  8.2  percent  of 
Negroes  of  voting  age  were  registered; 
and  in  1962,  the  registration  for  whites 
was  83  percent,  while  the  registration  of 
Negroes  was  7.4  percent  of  those  of  vot- 
ing age. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  figures  elo- 
quently demonstrate  the  reason  we  con- 
tend that  implementation  of  the  15th 
amendment  has  been  made  necessary  by 
a  factual  situation  which  apparently 
cannot  be  corrected  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  quoted  the  very  points  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  now  brought  out.  I  brought 
out  the  same  information  that  he  has 
mentioned.  The  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion fine  combed  the  State.  There  was 
not  a  single  sworn  complaint  about  vot- 
ing. Then  the  Commission  makes  some 
suggestion  which  indicates  to  me  that 
perhaps  it  did  not  have  all  the  facts.  If 
there  was  a  single  person  In  South  Caro- 
lina who  was  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
why  did  not  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
bring  it  up  and  why  was  no  suit  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General? 

Not  a  single  sworn  complaint  came 
from  South  CaroUna.  A  sworn  complaint 
did  come  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

On  the  point  to  which  the  Senator 
was  referring  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
bill  further  purports  to  have  Congress 
exercise  a  power  to  tell  the  States  under 
what  conditions  a  test  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  literacy  of  applicants  for 
registration. 

As  a  final  straw,  the  bUl  seeks  to  have 
Congress  fix  a  mandatory  Interpretation 
of  State  statutes  fixing  qualifications  of 
voters  by  defining  what  Is  "literacy 
through  the  use  of  the  transfer  device 
of  a  "rebuttable  presumption." 

These  provisions  are  made  as  broadly 
applicable  as  possible  by  the  inclusion 
of  an  expansive  and  Uloglcal  definition 
of  a  "Federal  election"  as  one  held  solely 
"or  In  part"  for  electing  or  nominating 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Vice- 
Presidency,  presidential  elector  Senator, 
or  Representative.  The  insertion  of  the 
words  "or  In  part."  causes  the  State  elec- 
tions in  46  of  the  50  States  to  be  brought 
within  the  purview  of  the  control  pro- 
visions. 

The  four  States  that  woiUd  not  come 
within  this  provision  are  Kentucky.  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question 
and  an  Insertion,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senator  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor?  ,        ^   ^ 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that 
upon  resuming  my  speech  It  will  not 
count  as  a  second  appearance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  First,  although  I 
have  not  heard  all  of  the  able  Senator's 
speech,  what  I  have  heard  him  say  with 
respect  to  voting,  and  about  urging  citi- 
zens, Irrespective  of  race  or  color  or 
creed,  to  vote  In  South  Carolina,  also  ap- 
pUes  In  my  State  of  Florida.  In  the  last 
two  elections  a  higher  percentage  of 
Negro  citizens  voted  than  white  people. 
Three  times  I  had  the  privilege  of  travel- 
ing throughout  the  State  of  Florida  In 
connection  with  my  own  candidacy. 

I  do  not  recall  one  Instance  In  which 
a  Negro  citizen  was  not  encouraged  to 
vote,  or  asked  not  to  vote. 

Although  Illustrations  have  been  given 
over  the  past  years  with  respect  to  the 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote,  such  an 
evil  Is  rapidly  disappearing. 

As  I  said  the  other  day.  In  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  majority  whip,  I 
believe  that  to  embark  upon  the  proposed 
program  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil 
which  Is  admittedly  rapidly  disappear- 
ing—and It  should  disappear— would  re- 
sult in  the  cure  being  worse  than  the 

CliS6£LSC 

As  the  able  Senator  has  so  properly 
expressed  It,  this  section  of  the  bill  seeks 
to  give  the  Federal  Government  author- 
ity which  in  fact  it  does  not  have  specif- 
ically under  the  Constitution,  and  to  give 
to  a  Federal  agency  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  the  qualifications  shall  be, 
when,  not  once,  but  three  times.  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  specific 
reference  is  made  to  the  principle  that 
the  States  shall  have  that  right. 

There  Is  an  attempt  to  cure  a  situa- 
tion which  existed  at  one  time,  but  which 
Is  a  rapidly  disappearing  evil.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator  who  has  not  en- 
couraged Negro  citizens  in  his  State  to 
vote,  and  to  vote  for  him.  I  have  cer- 
tainly asked  them  to  vote  for  me.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  has  done  so  also.  I  am 
sure  every  Senator  seeks  to  have  Negro 
citizens  vote  for  him. 

The  proponents  seek  to  set  fire  to  the 
barn  In  order  to  get  rid  of  a  couple  of 
rats  We  are  taking  care  of  the  situa- 
tion in  good  style.  We  wUl  see  to  it  that 
this  evil,  which  once  was  so  prevalent, 
will  entirely  disappear.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  on  his  speech.  I  entirely 
agree  with  him  In  that  regard.  We  are 
doing  a  good  job.  If  we  are  Permitted 
to  continue  to  do  It,  In  time  the  evU  wUl 
disappear,  and  citizens  will  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  I  do  not  beUeve 
anyone  should  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  for  any  one  of  those  reasons. 

Mr     THURMOND.    The    Senator    Is 
exactly  correct.    I  know  of  no  person  in 
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South  Carolina,  who  is  illegally  deniM 
the  right  to  vote,  regardless  of  his  rate 
or  creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex  br 
anything  else.  Everyone  is  entitled  ^o 
vote  who  is  qualified  under  the  law  to 
vote  We  have  a  very  simple  provisibn 
with  respect  to  qualifications.  If  a  mkn 
can  read  and  write  the  Constitutibn, 
which  means  that  he  can  read  and  write, 
he  is  entitled  to  vote.  If  he  cannot  rdad 
or  write,  he  can  still  vote  if  he  owns  $300 
worth  of  assessed  property.  , 

More  than  100.000  Negroes  are  regjls- 
tered  to  vote  in  South  Carolina  accord- 
ing to  Negro  leaders  in  the  State.    Tl^ey 
have  boasted  of  carrying    elections.,    I 
have  received  no  complaint.    The  ciya 
Rights  Commission,  which  came  dofvn 
there  has  found  no  one  deprived  of  ^he 
right'  to  vote.    The   Attorney   Gendral 
thought  he  would  find  something  wr6ng 
because  he  was  evidently  relying  solely 
on  statistics.    He  sent  some  investiga- 
tors there.    His  investigators  did  not  ftnd 
any  discrimination.    They  did  not  fnd 
anyone  who  had  been  Ulegally  deilied 
the  right  to  vote.    There  is  a  great  deal 
of  hullabaloo  over   nothing.    This  dro- 
posal  is  nothing  more  than  an  att^pt 
to  gain  the  votes  of  certain  blocs.    Tttiat 
is  what  the  bill  is  all  about,  includinglthe 
particular  provision  now  under  discus- 
sion    The  Constitution  is  clear.    A  Aian 
is  entitled  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election 
if  he  is  entitled  to  vote  for  memberb  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  ' 
legislature. 

There  is  no  question  about  it 
has  been  no  Court  decision  or  ac 
Congress,  or  any  provision  added  t" 
Constitution,   repealing   that   qual 

tion.  „  ^  L     J 

The  provision  was  originally  contained 
in  article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  reiterated  and  reincorpo- 
rated into  the  17th  amendment  tol  the 
Constitution.    It  is  as  plain  as  anythmg 

can  be.  .^  I ., 

Article  I,  section  2.  of  the  ConstitiiUon 

provides :  i 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  havfe  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  ot  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

That  language  is  as  plain  as  anything 
can  be.  } 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Under  the  rtrovl- 
sions  of  the  bill  dealing  with  quaUflca- 
tions,  it  is  presumed  that  a  person  j  with 
a  sixth-grade  education  is  entitled  to 
vote.    If  we  were  to  carry  this  t>o  its 
logical  conclusion,  would  we  not  finally 
get  the  point  where  we  ought  t4  say 
that  everybody  that  has  gone  thtough 
the  ninth  grade  ought  to  be  pern;iitted 
to  vote?    If  that  is  what  we  are  boing 
to  establish  as  a  qualification  for  vbting, 
I  do  not  understand  why  they  db  not 
recommend  that  we  go  the  rest  a^  the 
way  and  say  that  everyone  who  haa  gone 
through  the  sixth  grade,  or  junioil  high 
school,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  hinth, 
or  whatever  grade  it  is,  is  entitled  to 
vote— if  this  is  what  they  are  go  —  *" 
set  as  the  standard.  , 

I  presume  it  would  be  said  that  ( (very 
one  who  has  graduated  from  th<    12th 
grade,  whether  they  are  11,  12,  13  ''"■''* 
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years  old,  ought  to  be  able  to  v<  te.    I 


or  14 


do  not  believe  that  ought  to  happen.  I 
believe  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  ma- 
turity with  respect  to  our  voters. 

We  now  set  the  age  at  21  in  most 
States.    Some  States  have  the  age  set 
at  18     The  State  of  Georgia  has  only 
a  limitation  of  18.    I  do  not  believe  even 
the  most  ardent  proponent  of  this  bui 
ought  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  every- 
body in  the  seventh  grade  ought  to  vote. 
Yet  this  is  the  presumption  they  want 
to  establish.    H  one  has  gotten  out  of 
the  sixth  grade,  he  is  eligible  and  he 
cannot  be  denied  the  right  to  vote     If 
that  is  a  logical  argument,  why  do  they 
not  go  all  the  way  and  say  that  all  those 
in  the  seventh  grade,  eighth  grade,  or 
in  junior  high  school  are  entitled  to  vote? 
Mr    THURMOND.    I  agree  with  the 
Senator   that   if   Congress   should  pass 
this  bUl,  it  is  setting  a  precedent  which 
might  lead  to  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Senator  fears  now.    The  Constitu- 
tion is  so  clear  and  so  plain  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  feel  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  set  any  precedent  which  might 
lead  to  a  decision  along  the  lines  the 
Senator  has  mentioned. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor;  further,  that  upon  resuming  my 
speech  after  yielding,  it  will  not  consti- 
tute another  appearance:  and  further, 
this  will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

address.  .     ^      ,.  „     - 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    I 
commend  the  Senator  for  the  fine  dis- 
course he  is  making  not  only  on  this 
section  of  the  biU.  but  on  the  whole  bill. 
parUculariy  on  the  voting  section  which 
he  is  discussing  at  length  at  this  point. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  some  of  the 
States  have  a  large  proportion  of  for- 
eigners, foreign-bom  citizens,  or  citizens 
of  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.    Is  it  the  belief  of  the  Senator 
that  these  people  should  be  able  to  read 
English  and  speak  English  before  they 
are  allowed  to  vote? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  certainly  think 
they  should  be  able  to  speak  English  and 
to  read  English  before  they  are  allowed 

to  vote.  ^      ,, 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Have  any  of  the  opponents  of  the  bUl 
ever  decided  they  wished  to  tell  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  instance,  what  kind  of 
voting  laws  they  ought  to  set  up  in  their 

State? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  have  never  seen 
fit  to  tell  the  State  of  New  York  that 
they  should  require  Puerto  Ricans  to  be 
able  to  speak  English  as  well  as  Spanish 
or  to  tell  any  other  group  of  people  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  any  par- 
ticular language.  The  question  of  voting 
qualifications  for  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  should  be  left  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  what  I  wished  to  bring  out. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  think  the  voting 
qualifications  of  all  other  States  should 
be  left  to  the  people  of  those  States. 
I  think  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  more  capable  of  fixing  voter 
qualifications  for  the  people  of  their 
State  than  Congress  would  be  to  try  to 


fix  voting  qualifications  for  the  people  of 
the  whole  NaUon.  I  think  the  people 
of  New  York  State  understand  their 
problem  better  than  we  do,  and  they 
would  come  nearer  accomplishing  their 
desires  and  wishes  along  the  lines  of 
voting     quaUfications     than     Congress 

could  do.  „        ,T,T-  . 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  the  opinion  which  I  have  had  all  the 
time.    We  sometimes  wonder  why  peo- 
ple get  so  zealous  about  telling  us  how 
we   ought   to   vote   in   North   Carolina, 
South    Carolina,    Virginia.    Tennessee, 
Alabama,  or  some  other  State.    I  do  not 
quite  understand   their   concern   about 
what  is  happening  in  our  territory  when 
we  are  going  along  pretty  well.    I  have 
never  engaged  in  any  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  thought  was  to  be  forced  on  New 
York  State  Pennsylvania,  or  some  oth- 
er State,  some  law  which  I  thought  that 
State  ought  to  have.    I  think  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  set  their  own  law,  like  they 
have  done  all  these  years,  and  they  seem 
to  be  getting  along  pretty  well. 

Mr    THURMOND.     I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una.    I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  pass  any  part  of  this  so-called 
civil  rights  bill.    If  we  take  the  bill  sec- 
tion by  section,  it  amounts  really  to  this: 
it  is  really  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
beUeve    in    integration   or    segregation. 
The  bUl  accomplishes  a  shift  of  power. 
It    takes   power   away   from  the  place 
where  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
so   delicately   balanced  it  between  the 
three  branches  of  Government— the  leg- 
islative, which  makes  the  law:  the  ad- 
ministrative, which  administers  the  law: 
and  the  judicial,  which  interprets  the 
law     It  is  provided  hi  the  Constitution 
that  a  power  not  delegated  to  the  Un- 
ion, to  the  Central  Government,  to  the 
Federal  Government,  is  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people  thereof.    The 
bill  is  going  to  shift  power.    It  wUl  shift 
power  away  from  where  those  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  placed  the  power,  at 
the  State  level,  with  individual  citizens. 
It  will  bring  the  power  to  Washington 
and  give  it  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  be  administered  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats instead  of  letting  the  people  back 
in  the  States,  individual  citizens,  carry 
on  as  they  have  been  doing. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  That 
answers  my  question. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yieW 
so  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  a  question? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire so  that  he  might  propound  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  That  is  the  same  understand- 
ing with  which  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida-if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  that  that  be  done.  Do^ 
the  Senator  from  Florida  care  to  have 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  pro- 
pound a  question  of  him?  If  so.  I  will 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  l 
Uke  to  talk  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  even  when  he  reads  the  Civu 
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Rights  Act.  which  shows  that  the  whole 
State  of  Florida— go  ahead  I  shall  not 
make  your  speech  for  you. 

Mr  McINTYRE  I  have  here  the  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  of 
1963  and  on  page  32.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  a  question 
because  of  his  remarks  concerning  the 
excellent  program  which  is  being  fol- 
lowed on  voter  registration  in  Florida. 

I  notice  these  five  coimties  in  Florida. 
Flagler.  Gadsden.  Lafayette.  Liberty,  and 
Union.  In  the  statistics  as  indicated 
here  in  the  1962  registration,  I  find  that 
of  the  white  citizens  registered.  96  per- 
cent are  registered  to  vote  in  the  county 
of  Flagler:  and  15.8  percent  of  the 
Negroes  registered,  or  a  total  of  133. 

In  the  county  of  Gadsden 

Mr  SMATHERS.  That  is  rather 
good.  That  is  actually  a  higher  percent- 
age of  colored  people  registered  in  tht-, 
county  than  in  New  Hampshire,  by  15  or 
20  times.  It  is  also  a  higher  reading  per- 
centagewise than  they  have  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.    If  the  Senator  wiU 
permit  me  to  finish  the  question 
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Mr  SMATHERS.  I  want  the  Senate 
to  obtain  all  the  facts.  I  merely  thought 
I  would  throw  that  in. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  In  Gadsden  County. 
I  find  that  62  percent  of  the  white  citi- 
zens are  registered  to  vote,  whereas  3 
percent  of  the  Negro  citizens  are  regis- 
tered to  vote.  ^  , .,.  _i. 

And  for  Lafayette  County  and  Liberty 
County,  the  figures  are  amazing;  they 
show  that  130  percent  and  129  percent 
of  the  whites  are  registered  to  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Those  are  some  of 
the  most  amazing  percentages  I  have 
ever  heard  of— in  other  words,  more  than 
100  percent.  This  is  why  sometimes  I  do 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the 
reports  of  the  CivU  Rights  Commission, 
for  this  report  of  the  Commission  uses 
the  figure  "129  percent."  How  could  the 
Commission  arrive  at  such  a  figure?  Is 
it  assumed  that  some  of  the  "129  per- 
cent" come  across  the  line  from  the  next 
State  or  from  the  next  county? 

Mr     JORDAN    of    North    Carolina. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  believe 

that  all  of  them  could  read  and  write? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  do  not  know;  but 

certainly  that  is  a  ridiculous  figure. 

There  have  been  times  when  Negro 
citizens  in  our  State  have  not  voted;  but 
that  is  a  rapidly  disappearing  situation. 
I  have  been  in  Flagler  County  and  in 
Gadsden  County  many  times,  and  I  have 
talked  with  Negro  citizens  there  and  to 
white  citizens  there.  I  have  said  to 
them,  "Go  register  and  vote— and  vote 
for  me."  We  beg  them  to  register  and 
to  vote.  We  provide  telephone  service 
in  that  connection,  so  that  all  they  have 
to  do  is  dial  a  telephone  number,  to  find 
the  place  at  which  to  register  and  to 
vote.   We  want  them  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  in  some  of  the  counties— those  for 
which  the  figure  zero  is  shown  for  the 
number  of  Negro  voters— something  else 
is  needed? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  do  not  think  any 
Attorney   General,   no   matter   who   he 
might  be.  would  be  able  to  succeed  by 
cx 419 


trying  to  take  them  by  the  arm  and  by 
saying  to  them.  "Go  vote."  We  have 
been  asking  them  to  vote.  The  real 
problem  is  one  of  education. 

That  is  why  I  stress  the  educational 
problem,  for  I  think  improved  education 
is  the  only  solution.  Even  if  five  more 
pages  of  laws  with  respect  to  voting  were 
enacted  and  were  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  it  would  not  be  possible  thereby 
to  induce  any  more  citizens  to  vote,  un- 
less they  wanted  to  vote. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  make 
them  understand— as  they  are  beginning 
to  understand,  today,  in  great  num- 
bers— the  importance  of  voting.  Many 
of  them  are  becoming  fine  citizens  in 
many  respects;  and  when  they  obtain  an 
education,  their  progress  in  many  de- 
sirable ways  is  greatly  improved. 

This  is  why  we  are  trying  to  provide 
more  education  and  better  education  for 
all  our  citizens,  particularly  our  Negro 
citizens.  This  is  why  in  the  past  10  years 
we  have  appropriated  considerably  more 
money  for  the  education  of  Negro  stu- 
dents, as  regards  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers and  the  school  buildings  and  the 
classrooms,  than  we  have  for  the  white 
students.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
Negro  students  catch  up,  so  as  to  be- 
come—as they  should  become— active 
members  of  our  society:  and  they  want 
to  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
favors  the  establishment  of  a  giant  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  give  assistance  in 
connection  with  voting.  But  if  that  were 
to  be  done,  and  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  to  say  to  those  citizens.  "We 
are  going  to  help  you  vote,  and  we  are 
going  to  regulate  the  voting  in  the  way 
we  decide"— against  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Constitution— we 
do  not  think  that  would  be  right. 

I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  any  Sena- 
tor—whether    he     comes     from     New 
Hampshire  or  from  Montana,  or  from 
any  other  State— in  my  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  Negroes.    I  think  we  must  do 
things  for  them;  and  we  are  trying  to, 
and  we  have.    I  think  there  is  just  as 
little  discrimination  on  my  part  with  re- 
spect to  a  man  because  of  his  race  or 
color  or  creed  as  there  is  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.    But 
the    problem    in   Florida   is   somewhat 
different    from    the    problem    in    New 
Hampshire.    As    I    recall    the    ^snr^ 
which  were  shown  in  connection  with 
the  chart  which  was  displayed  in  the 
Senate    Chamber   a   few   days   ago,   it 
showed  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
population  of  New  Hampshire  is  com- 
posed of  Negroes.    So  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  does  not  understand  the 
problem  which  exists  in  Florida,  for  In 
many  counties  of  Florida  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  citizens  are  Negroes. 

I  was  astounded  when  I  went  to  New 
Mexico,  several  years  ago,  and  saw  there 
was  discrimination  there  against  the 
Indians.  When  I  was  in  high  school.  I 
played  on  the  football  team  with  a 
Seminole  Indian  He  was  a  good  foot- 
ball player,  and  we  tried  to  get  more  of 
the  Seminole  Indians  to  play  football  on 
our  team.    There  was  no  discrimination. 


But  a  different  situation  exists  In  New 
Mexico,  where  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Indians;  and  the  white  pe<«)le  there 
are  worried  about  the  large  number  of 
Indians,  and  discrimination  exists. 

Similarly,  in  New  York  City— and  let 
me  ask  where  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  left  the 
Chamber.  At  any  mte.  in  New  York 
City  one  sees  discrimination  against  the 
Puerto  Ricans  and  ulso  against  certain 
religious  groups. 

Discrimination  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  history.    No  matter  what 
laws  may  be  passed,  there  will  continue 
to  be  discrimination  for  as  long  as  any 
of  us  Uves.    I  regret  to  say  that  discrim- 
ination is  likely  to  continue.    Certainly 
we  should  get  rid  of  it.  and  we  are  getting 
rid  of  it.    But  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  placing  on  the  statute  books 
more  laws  which  provide  that  persons 
must  give  up  their  right  to  choose  those 
with   whom   they   wish   to   associate — 
whether  Negroes  or  whites.    In  any  case, 
all  persons   should   have   the   right   to 
choose  their  associates.    When  attempts 
are  made  to  deprive  them  of  that  right, 
the  attempts  will  fail;  they  never  will 
succeed,  because  all  of  us  are  human, 
and  all  of  us  will  find  a  way  to  be  with 
the  people  we  want  to  be  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  encourage  all 
citizens  in  our  State,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said  that  the 
progress  made  in  voter  registration  in 
his  State  is  remarkable.  However.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  table  A.  on  page 
32  of  the  1963  Report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  insofar  as  that  table  applies 
to  those  five  counties  in  Florida. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.   I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Why  not  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  figures  for  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Florida? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  that  done,  but  I  see  in  the  1963  re- 
port of  the  Commission  only  the  figures 
for  those  five  counties  in  Florida.  Are 
the  figures  for  the  other  counties  of 
Florida  available? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  are  67  coun- 
ties in  Florida. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objects— although  I  shall 

not  object 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
Involved  in  a  brief  conversation  with  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  did  not  hear  all 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  But  I  am  sure  he  wishes  to 
be  fair;  so  I  wish  to  have  him  place  in 
the  Record  the  figures  for  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Florida,  and  to  include  with  the 
figures  the  percentages  for  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Florida. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  First,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  figures  for  these 
five  counties  of  his  State  are  represent- 
ative of  the  progress  he  says  has  been 
made  in  Florida. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Florida  must  \>e 
making  considerable  progress,  If  129  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  eligible  to  register 
to  vote  have  registered.  I 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  But  that  percentage 
is  for  the  white  voters.  i 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  how  coilld 
there  be  such  a  situation?  I 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  At  any  rate.  129  per- 
cent is  a  safety  margin.  | 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  a  29  percejit 
safety  margin.  But  how  could  there  be 
129  percent?  If  every  eligible  perspn 
registered  to  vote,  that  would  be  100  per- 
cent So  where  could  the  figure  129  per- 
cent come  from?  I  do  not  know  wh^re 
it  could  be  obtained.  J 

At  any  rate,  the  point  is  that  we  ^re 
making  great  progress.  - 

Three  of  the  counties  the  Senator  f  rjm 
New  Hampshire  has  mentioned  are,  I  Re- 
lieve, among  the  smallest  in  our  State; 
and  they  are  in  the  rural  area.  ^ 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  object  to  having  these 
figures  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  have  no  objection 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  also 
will  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
figures  for  all  the  other  counties  |  of 
Florida,  so  as  to  show  the  situation  Jor 
the  entire  State.  I  am  sure  the  Se<ia- 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  wishes  to  be 
fair  So  why  not  include  in  the  Record 
the  figures  for  all  of  the  counties:  of 
Florida,  including  the  figures  for  Dftde 
County,  which  has  a  population  of  y/2 
million  people,  and  where  about  800,000 
of  them  have  registered  to  vote,  fnd 
where  the  percentage  of  Negroes  fjo 
are  eligible  to  vote  is  higher  than  the 
percentage  for  the  whites.  So  I  askfthe 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  h^ve 
those  figures,  too.  printed  in  the  Record. 
for  I  know  he  wishes  to  be  fair.         , 

Mr  McINTYRE.  All  I  want  to  djo  is 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  figure^  for 
the  five  counties  referred  to.  j 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  know  that  is  wjhat 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  w^nts 
done.  But  if  he  wants  to  have  that  dpne. 
I  believe  he  should  also  ask  that  thejflg- 
ures  for  all  the  other  counties  of  Florida 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Is  not  that 
the  fair  way  to  proceed?  J 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  1]  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  figured  for 
all  the  counties  of  Florida  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  just  as  soon  as  they  ca^  be 
made  available,  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Florida.    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  I:en- 
NEDY  in  the  chair>.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  figures  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Record.' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  J  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia ;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so  on  the  same  pasis 
as  that  on  which  I  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.         ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  whether  therp  are 
already  on  the  statute  books  more  Fed- 
eral laws  pertaining  to  the  right  to  vote 


than  perhaps  the  number  of  Federal  laws 
which  deals  with  any  other  subject. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
must  say  that  there  already  are  ample 
laws  on  the  statute  books.  That  is  the 
very  point  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago 
in  answering  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  stated  that  if 
the  law  now  proposed  were  to  be  enact- 
ed and  if  thereafter  a  man  claimed  that 
he  was  denied  the  right  to  register  and 
to  vote,  he  would  have  to  go  into  court. 
But  that  is  what  he  would  have  to  do 
under  existing  law.  In  other  words,  if 
a  citizen  claims  he  is  discriminated 
against,  his  redress  is  to  be  had  in  court, 
in  either  case;  and  there  are  already  on 
the  statute  books  all  the  laws  that  are 
needed. 

If  any  qualified  citizen  does  not  vote 
today,  the  explanation  must  be  either 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  vote  or  that 
he  has  not  complained  about  not  voting. 
If  he  complains  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  am  sure  his  complaint  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
his  case  will  be  handled  properly. 

All  one  needs  to  do  today  is  to  show  a 
desire  to  vote.  If  Negroes  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote,  they  may  contact  the 
NAACP,  they  will  take  his  case  and  fur- 
nish him  with  a  lawyer  without  charge, 
or  send  a  sworn  complaint  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  who  is  now  authorized  to 
bring  the  suit  for  him  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  if  there  are  not  six 
Federal  statutes  that  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  interfering  with  the  right  to 

vote? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct.  There  are  at  least  six 
statutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
confirm  that  those  statutes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 18  United  States  Code  Annotated, 
section  241;  18  United  States  Code  An- 
notated, section  242;  18  United  States 
Code  Annotated,  section  594;  18  United 
States  Code  Annotated,  section  595;  18 
United  States  Code  Annotated,  section 
597;  18  United  States  Code  Annotated, 
section  601? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
statutes  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CHAPTER     1 3 .— Crvn.    RIGHTS 


Sec. 


241.  Conspiracy  against  rights  of  citizens. 

242.  Deprivation    of    rights    under    color   of 

law. 

243.  Elxcluslon  of  Jxirors  on  account  of  race 

or  color. 

244.  Discrimination   against  person   wearing 

uniform  of  armed  forces. 


§  241.  Conspiracy  against  rights  of  citizens. 
If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same; 
or 


If  two  or  more  persons  go  m  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege so  secured — 

They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both.  (June  26.  1946,  ch.  648.  62  Stat.  696.) 
Legislative  history 
REVISER'S  Note. — Based  on  title  18.  U.8.C., 
1940  ed..  §  51  (Mar.  4.  1909.  ch.  321.  i  19.  35 
Stat.  1092). 

Claxise  malting  conspirator  Ineligible  to 
hold  office  was  omitted  as  Incongruous  be- 
cause It  attaches  Ineligibility  to  hold  office 
to  a  person  who  may  be  a  private  citizen 
and  who  was  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  a  specific  statute.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  Unpoelng  such  a  penalty  In  the 
case  of  one  Individual  crime.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  other  crimes  do  not  carry  such  a 
severe  consequence.  The  experience  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  Is  that  this  unusual 
penalty  has  been  an  obstacle  to  success- 
ful prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  act. 

Mandatory  punishment  provision  was  re- 
phrased   In   the   alternative.      (See   reviser's 
note  under  section  201  of  this  title.) 
Minor  changes  in  phraseology  were  made. 

Cross  references 
Action  for  neglect  to  prevent,  see  section 
1986  of  title  42.  the  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. _  *.       H« 

Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  ae- 
fraud  United  States,  see  section  371  of  this 

Conspiracy  to  Interfere  with  clvU  rights, 
see  section  1985  of  title  42,  the  public  health 

and  welfare.  ^„i,*. 

Proceedings  In  vindication  of  civil  rights, 
see  section  1989  of  title  42.  the  public  health 
and  welfare. 

§  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  under  color  of 
l&w 
Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law.  statute, 
ordinance,  regiilatlon.  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects  any  Inhabitant  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory or  District  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  Unmunltles  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  different  punishments, 
pains  or  penalties,  on  account  of  such  In- 
habltknt  being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his 
color  or  race,  than  are  prescribed  for  tne 
punishment  of  citizens,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  no*  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  (June  25.  1948.  ch. 
645.  62  Stat.  696.) 

Legislative  history 
REVISER'S  Note.— Based  on  title  18.  U.S.C.. 
1940  ed..  section  52  (Mar.  4.  1909.  ch.  321,  5  20, 
35  Stat.  1092). 

Reference  to  persons  causing  or  procurmg 
was  omitted  as  unnecessary  In  view  of  defini- 
tion of  "prlnclF>al"  In  section  2  of  this  title. 
A  minor  change  was  made  In  phraseology. 

Cross  references 
Civil  action  for  deprivation  of  rights,  see 
section  1983  of  title  42,  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare. 

Equal  rights  under  the  law,  see  section  198i 
of  title  42.  the  Public  Health  and  Welfare. 

Proceedings  In  vindication  of  civil  rights, 
see  section  1989  of  title  42.  the  Public  Health 
and  Welfare. 

§  243.  Exclusion  of  jurors  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 
No  citizen  possessing  all  other  qualifica- 
tions which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law 
shall  be  disqualified  for  service  as  grand  or 
petit  juror  In  any  court  of  the  United  States^ 
or  of  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude;  and  'fho- 
ever,  being  an  officer  or  other  person  chargea 
with  any  duty  In  the  selection  or  svimmonlng 
of  jurors,  excludes  or  falls  to  summon  any 


citizen  for  such  cause,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000.     (Jxine  26.  1948.  ch.  645.  62  Stat. 

696.) 

Legislative  history 

revibeb's  Note.— Based  on  section  44  of 
title  8  U.S.C..  1940  ed..  Aliens  and  Nationality 
(Mar.'l.  1875.  ch.  114.  {  4,  18  Stat.  336). 

Words  "be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
and"  were  deleted  as  unnecessary  In  view  of 
definition  of  dlsdemeanor  In  section  1  of  this 
title.     (See  reviser's  note  under  sec.  212  of 

this  title.) 

Words  "on  conviction  thereof"  were 
omitted  as  vmnecessary.  since  punishment 
follows  only  after  conviction. 

Minimum  punishment  provisions  were 
omitted.  (See  reviser's  note  under  section 
203  of  this  title.) 

Minor  changes  in  phraseology  were  made. 

Cross  references 

Bribery  and  graft: 

Acceptance  or  solicitation  by  Judicial  offi- 
cer, see  section  208  of  this  title. 

Bribes  to  Judicial  officers,  see  section  206 
of  this  title. 

Civil  rights  generally,  see  section  1981  et 
seq.  of  title  42.  the  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Exclusion  or  excuse  from  Jury  service,  see 
section  1863  of  title  28.  Judiciary  and  Judicial 
procedure. 

Grand  Jurors,  number  of  and  summoning 
additional  jurors,  see  section  3321  of  this 
title. 

Juries  generally,  see  section  1861  et  seq. 
of  title  28.  judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure. 

Manner  of  drawing  jurors,  see  section  1864 
of  title  28.  Judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure. 

Qualifications  of  jurors,  see  section  1861 
of  title  28.  judiciary  and  judicial  procedure. 

Summoning  jurors,  see  section  1867  of  title 
28,  judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure. 

Federal  rules  of  civil  procedure 

Jurors,  see  rale  47.  title  28.  appendix,  judi- 
ciary and  judicial  procedure. 

Federal  rules  of  criminal  procedure 

Grand  Jury,  see  rule  6,  appendix  to  this 
title. 

Trial  jvirors,  see  rule  24. 

§  594.  Intimidation  of  voters. 

Whoever  Intimidates,  threatens,  coerces,  or 
attempts  to  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce, 
any  other  person  for  the  purpose  of  Interfer- 
ing with  the  right  of  such  other  person  to 
vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may  choose,  or  of  caus- 
ing such  other  person  to  vote  for.  or  not  to 
vote  for,  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President.  Presidential  elector. 
Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Delegates  or  Com- 
missioners from  the  Territories  and  posses- 
sions, at  any  election  held  solely  or  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  such  candidate, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
(June  25,  1948.  ch.  645.  62  Stat.  720.) 
Legislative   history 

Reviser's  Note. — Based  on  title  18,  U.S.C. 
1940  ed..  §5  61.  61g  (Aug.  2.  1939.  11:50  ajn. 
E.S.T.,  ch.  410.  §11.8.  53  Stat.  1147.  1148) . 

This  section  consolidates  sections  61  and 
61g  of  title  18,  use.  1940  ed..  with  changes 
In  phraseology  only. 

Canal   Zone 

Applicability  of  section  to  Canal  Zone,  see 
section  14  of  this  title. 

{ 595.  Interference  by  administrative  em- 
ployees of  Federal.  State,  or  Terri- 
torial Governments. 

Whoever,  being  a  person  employed  in  any 
administrative  position  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  by  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 


or  any  political  subdivision,  municipality,  or 
agency  thereof,  or  agency  of  such  political 
subdivision  ot  municipality  (including  any 
corporation  owned  or  controlled  by  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
or  by  any  such  political  subdivision,  munici- 
pality, or  agency) ,  In  connection  with  any 
activity  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  locms  or  gi-ants  made  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
uses  his  official  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
Interfering  with,  or  affecting,  the  nomination 
or  the  election  of  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President,  Vice  President.  Presidential 
elector,  Member  of  the  Senate,  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Conunlssloner  from  any  Territory 
or  possession,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

This  section  shall  not  prohibit  or  make  un- 
lawful any  act  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  educational  or  research  Institution, 
establishment,  agency,  or  system  w^ch  Is 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  by  any  Territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States;  or  by  any 
recognized  religious,  philanthropic  or  cul- 
tural organization.  (June  25.  1948.  ch.  645, 
62  Stat.  720.) 

Legislative  history 
Reviser's  Note.— Based  on  title  18,  U.S.C. 
1940  ed..  SS  61a.  61g.  61n.  61s.  61u  (Aug.  2. 
1939.  11 :50  am.,  E.S.T..  ch.  410.  S§  2.  8.  53  Stat. 
1147,  1148;  July  19,  1940.  ch.  640.  S  1.  54 
Stat.  767;  Aug.  2.  1939.  ch.  410.  $§  14.  19.  as 
added  July  19.  1940.  ch.  640.  §  4.  54  Stat.  767; 
Aug.  2.  1939,  ch.  410,  S  21,  as  added  Oct.  24, 
1942.  ch.  620.  56  Stat.  986) . 

This  section  consolidates  sections  61s.  61n. 
and  61g  with  61a,  all  of  title  18.  U.S.C.  1940 
ed..  In  first  paragraph,  and  Incorporates  sec- 
tion 61u  as  second  paragraph. 

Words  "or  agency  thereof"  and  words  "or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof"  were 
Inserted  to  remove  any  possible  ambiguity 
as  to  scope  of  section.  (See  definitions  of 
department  and  agency  in  section  6  of  this 
title.) 

Words  "or  by  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof" 
were  Inserted  upon  authority  of  section  61n 
of  title  18.  U.S.C.  1940  ed.,  which  provided 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "per- 
sons employed  In  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employed  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

After  "State"  the  words  "Territory,  or 
Possession  of  the  United  States"  were  in- 
serted In  two  places  upon  authority  of  sec- 
tion 61s  of  title  18,  U.S.C,  1940  ed.,  which 
defined  "State,"  as  used  In  this  section,  as 
"any  State.  Territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States." 

The  punishment  provision  was  derived 
from  section  61g  of  title  18,  U.S.C,  1940  ed.. 
which,  by  reference,  made  this  punishment 
applicable  to  this  section. 

The  second  paragraph  was  derived  from 
section  61u  of  title  18,  U.S.C,  1940  ed.,  which 
made  Its  provisions  applicable  to  this  section 
by  reference. 

Changes  were  made  In  phraseology. 

Canal  Zone 

Applicability  of  section  to  Canal  Zone,  see 
section  14  of  this  title. 
§  597.   Expendltiires   to   Influence   voting. 

Whoever  makes  or  offers  to  make  an  ex- 
penditure to  any  person,  either  to  vote  or 
withhold  his  vote,  or  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  candidate;  and 

Whoever  solicits,  accepts,  or  receives  any 
such  expenditure  In  consideration  of  his  vote 
or  the  withholding  of  his  vote — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 


and  If  the  violation  was  willful,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both.  (Jime  26, 
1948.  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  721.) 

Legislative  history 

Reviser's  Note. — Based  on  sections  250,  252. 
of  title  2.  UJS.C.  1940  ed.  The  Congress  (Feb. 
28,  1925,  ch.  368.  tiUe  m,  |{  311.  814.  4S 
Stat.  1073. 1074). 

This  section  consolidates  the  provisions  of 
sections  250  and  252  of  tlUe  2.  U.S.C,  1940 
ed..  The  Congress. 

Reference  to  persons  causing  or  procuring 
was  omitted  as  unnecessary  in  view  of  defini- 
tion of  "principal"  In  section  2  of  this  title. 

The  punishment  provisions  of  section  252 
of  title  2,  U.S.C,  1940  ed.,  The  Congress, 
were  Incorporated  at  end  of  section  upon 
authority  of  reference  In  such  section  mak- 
ing them  applicable  to  this  section. 

Words  "or  both"  were  added  to  conform  to 
the  almost  universal  formula  of  the  punish- 
ment provisions  of  this  title. 

Changes  were  made  In  phraseology. 
Cross  references 

Definitions  of  terms  applicable  to  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  591  of  this  title. 
i  601.  Deprivation  of  employment  or  other 
benefit  for  political  activity. 

Whoever,  except  as  required  by  law,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  deprives,  attempts  to 
deprive,  or  threatens  to  deprive  any  person 
of  any  employment,  position,  work,  compen- 
sation, or  other  benefit  provided  for  or  made 
possible  by  any  act  of  Congress  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  work  relief  or  relief  purposes, 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  any  po- 
litical activity,  support  of.  or  opposition  to 
any  candidate  or  any  political  party  In  any 
election,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  (Jime  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  721.) 
Legislative  history 

Reviser's  Note. — Based  on  title  18,  U.S.C, 
1940  ed.,  S§  61c.  61g  (Aug.  2.  1939.  11:60  ajn.. 
EJ8.T..  ch.  410.   SJ4.  8,  53  Stat.  1147.  1148). 

This  section  consolidates  sections  61c  and 
61g  of  title  18.  U.S.C,  1940  ed. 

The  words  "except  as  required  by  law" 
were  used  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  reference 
to  the  exception  made  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b) ,  section  61h  of  title  18,  U.S.C, 
1940  ed.,  which  expressly  preecrlbes  the  clr- 
cvimstances  under  which  a  person  may  be 
lawfully  deprived  of  his  employment  and 
compensation  therefor. 

Changes  were  made  In  phraseology. 
Canal  Zone 

Applicability  of  section  to  Canal  Zone,  see 
section  14  of  this  title. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  those  statutes  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  State  laws  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  State  laws  on  the  subject, 
and  those  are  the  criminal  provisions 
only. 

I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  if  there  are  not  nine  civil  stat- 
utes that  protect  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  (Georgia  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing statutes  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point:  42  United  States  Code  anno- 
tated section  1971;  42  United  States  Code 
annotated  section  1972;  42  United  States 
Code  annotated  section  1974;  42  United 
States  Code  annotated  section  1975;  42 
United  States  Code  annotated  section 
1981;  42  United  States  C^ode  annotated 
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section  1983:  42  United  States  Code  an 
notated  1985;  42  United  States  Code  an- 
notated  section    1986;    and    42   United 
States  Code  annotated  section  1987- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statutjs 
referred  to  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi  ;d, 
as  follows: 

CHAPTER     20. — ELECTIVE      FRANCHISE 

Sec. 

1971.  Voting  rights: 

(a)  Race,  color,  or  previous  condition  not 
to  affect  right  to  vote. 

(b)  Intimidation,  threats,  or  coercion. 

(c)  Preventive  relief;  injunction;  costs. 

(d)  Jurisdiction;     exhaustion     of     ot  ler 

remedies.  ^„„,ioi- 

(e)  Contempt;     assignment     of     couniel, 

witnesses.  ,..„n,  „= 

1972.  Interference  with  freedom  of  electlc  ns. 

§  1971.  Voting  rights: 

(a)   Race,  color,  or  previous  condition  aot 
to  affect  right  to  vote. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  my 
election  by  the  people  In  any  State.  Territory 
district,  county,  city,  parish,  township,  schoo 
district,  municipality,  or  other  terrltcrlal 
subdivision,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to 
vote  at  all  such  elections,  without  dlstlnc  Ion 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude- any  constitution,  law.  custom,  usage, 
or  regulation  of  any  Stete  or  Territory,  o-  by 
or  under  Its  authority,  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. 

(b)    Intimidation,  threats,  or  coercion. 
No  person,  whether  acting  under  colcr  of 
law  or  otherwise,  shall  Intimidate,  thres  ten. 
coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threatei.  or 
coerce  any  other  person  for  the  purpoie  ot 
interfering  with  the  right  of  such  other  per- 
son to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may  choose,  or  of 
causing  such  other  person  to  vote  for.  oi  not 
to  vote  for.  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President.  Vice  President,  presidential    ;lec- 
tor  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  Member  o '  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Delegates  or  <  !om- 
mlssloners    from  the  Territories  or  posses- 
sions, at  any  general,  special,  or  primary  elec- 
tion held  solely  or  In  part  for  the  purpc^e  ol 
selecting  or  electing  any  such  candidat^^ 
(c)   Preventive  relief ;  Injunction;  costs. 
Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  ;here 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  thai    any 
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person  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which  would  deprive  any  other  person  of 
any  right  or  privilege  seciired  by  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  institute  for  the  United  States  J  or  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  a  civil  action 
or  other  proper  proceeding  for  preventive 
relief.  Including  an  application  for  a  ptrma 
nent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  or 
der.  or  other  order.  In  any  proceeding  here 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

(d)   Jurisdiction;  exhaustion  of  othei|  rem 
edles. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
tuted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shal 
else  the  same  without  regard  to  whether  the 
party  aggrieved  shall  have  exhausted  any  ad- 
ministrative or  other  remedies  that  Hiay  be 
provided  by  law. 

(e)  Contempt;  assignment  of  counsel;  wit- 
nesses. 

Any  person  cited  for  an  alleged  cor  tempt 
under  this  Act  shall  be  allowed  to  make  his 
full  defense  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law; 
and  the  covirt  before  which  he  is  cited  or 
tried,  or  some  Judge  thereof,  shall  immedi- 
ately, upon  his  request,  assign  to  hlii  such 


States 
Instl- 
exer- 


covmsel.  not  exceeding  two.  as  he  may  desire, 
who  shall  have  free  access  to  him  at  all  rea- 
sonable hours.     He  shall  be  allowed,  in  his 
defense  to  make  any  proof  that  he  can  pro- 
duce by  lawful  witnesses,  and  shall  have  the 
like  process  of  the  court  to  compel  his  wit- 
nesses to  appear  at  his  trial  or  hearing,  as  Is 
usually  granted  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecution.    If  such  person 
shall  be  found  by  the  court  to  be  financially 
unable  to  provide  for  such  covuisel.  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  provide  such  coun- 
sel  (R.  S.  §  2004;  Sept.  9.  1957,  Pub.  L.  85-315. 
pt.  rv.  §  131.  71  Stat.  637.) 
Derivation 
Act  May  31.  1870.  ch.  114.  §  1.  16  Stat.  140. 

References  in  text 
This  act.  referred  to  in  subsec.  (e).  means 
Pub  L  85-315,  which  is  classified  to  this  sec- 
tion   and   sections    1975-1975e    and    1995    of 
this  title,  section  295-1  of  title  6.  Executive 
Departments   and    Government   officers   and 
employees,  and  sections  1343  and  1861  of  title 
28,  Judiciary  and  judicial  procedure. 
Amendments 
1957 — Public      Law      85-315.      5  131      (a), 
amended  catchllne  by  substituting  "Voting 
rights"  for  "Race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion not  to  affect  right  to  vote", 

Subsec.     (a),    formerly   entire   section,   so 
designated  by  Public  Law  85-315.  S  131  (b). 
Subsecs.  (b)  — (e)  added  by  Public  Law  8S- 
315.5  131  (c). 

I  1972.  Interference   with   freedom   of   elec- 
tions. 
No  officer  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States   shall  prescribe  or  fix, 
or  attempt  to  prescribe  or  fix,  by  proclama- 
tion, order,  or  otherwise,  the  qualifications 
of  voters  in  any  State,  or  In  any  manner  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  any  election  In 
any  State,  or  with  the  exercise  of  the  free 
right  of  suffrage  In  any  State.     (R.S.  5  2003.) 
Derivation 
Act  Feb.  25,  1865,  ch.  52,  5  1.  13  Stat.  437. 

Codification 
Air  Force  was  inserted  to  conform  to  sec- 
tion 207  (a),  (f)  of  act  July  26.  1947,  ch.  343. 
title  11.  61  SUt.  502.  which  established  a 
separate  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Transfer  Order  No.  40 
(App.  A(10)l,  July  22,  1949,  which  trans- 
ferred certain  functions  to  the  Air  Force. 
Section  207  (a),  (f)  of  act  July  26.  1947.  was 
repealed  by  section  53  of  act  Aug.  10,  1956. 
ch.  1041.  70A  Stat.  641.  Section  1  of  act  Aug. 
10,  1956,  enacted  "Title  10,  Armed  Forces", 
which  in  sections  8011—8013  continued  the 
military  Department  of  the  Air  Force  un- 
der the  administrative  supervision  of  a  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Air  Force. 


CHAPTER     20A. CIVIL     RIGHTS     COMMISSION 

Sec. 

1975.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 


Establishment 

Composition;  appointment. 

Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

Vacancies. 

Quorum. 
1975a.  Rules  of  procedure. 
(a)    Opening  statement. 

Copy  of  rules. 

Attendance  of  counsel. 

Censure  and  exclusion  of  counsel. 

Defamatory,  degrading  or  incriminat- 
ing evidence. 

(f)  Requests  for  additional  witnesses. 

(g)  Release  of  evidence  taken  In  executive 

session. 

(h)   Submission  of  written  statements. 

(1)   Transcripts. 
(J)   Witness  fees. 

(k)    Restriction  on  Issuance  of  subpena. 
1975b.  Compensation  of  members. 


(a» 
(b) 
(c) 

(d) 
(e) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

(e) 


1975c.  Duties;  reports;  termination. 
1976d.  Powers. 

(a)  Staff  director;  appointment  and  com- 
pensation; personnel  and  services. 

(b)  Services  of   voluntary  or  uncompen- 
sated personnel. 

(c)  Advisory  committees. 

(d)  Exemption    from    conflict-of-interest 

statutes. 

(e)  Cooperation  with  Federal  agencies. 

(f)  Hearings;  Issuance  of  subpenas. 

(g)  Aid  of  courts  in  enforcing  subpenas. 
1975e.  Appropriations. 
S  1975.  Commission  on  CivU  Rights. 

(a)  Establishment. 
There  is  created  in  the  executive  branch 

of  the  Government  a  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights  (hereinafter  called  the  "Commis- 
sion") . 

(b)  Composition;  appointment. 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  six 

members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  three  of 
the  members  shall  at  any  one  time  be  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(c)  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 

members  of  the  Commission  as  Chairman  and 
one  as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chairman,  or  In  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

(d)  Vacancies. 
Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 

affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  party  affiliations  as 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Quorum. 
Four   members   of   the   Commission   shaU 

constitute    a    quorum.     (Pub.    Law    85-315. 

pt.  I.  5  101.  Sept.  9,  1957,  71  Stat.  634.) 
Short  title 
Section  161  of  Pub.  Law  85-315  provided 

that  Pub.   Law   85-315,  which  enacted  sec- 
tions 1975— 1975e  and  1995  of  this  title,  and 

section  295-1  of  title  5,  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Government  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees, amended  section  1971  of  this  title, 
and  sections  1343  and  1861  of  title  28.  Judici- 
ary and  Judicial  Procedure,  and  repealed  sec- 
tion 1993  of  this  title,  should  be  popularly 
known  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957." 
§  1975a.  Rules  of  procedure. 

(a)  Opening  statement. 
The  Chairman  or  one  designated  by  him 

to  act  as  Chairman  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  hearing, 

(b)  Copy  of  rules.  ^  „  k. 
A  copy  of  the  Commission's  rules  shall  oe 

made  available  to  the  witness  before  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Attendance  of  counsel. 

Witnesses  at  the  hearings  may  be  accom- 
panied by  their  own  counsel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  them  concerning  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

(d)  Censure  and  exclusion  of  counsel. 
The  Chairman  or  Acting  Chairman  may 

punish  breaches  of  order  and  decorum  ana 
unprofessional  ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel, 
by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the  hearings. 

(e)  Defamatory,  degrading  or  incriminat- 
ing evidence  .    *     ,h 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  any  hearing  may  tena 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  pff- 
8on.  it  shall  (1)  receive  such  e^dence  w 
testimony  in  executive  session;  (2)  affora 
such  person  ?.n  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness;  and  (3)  receive  and 
dispose  of  requests  from  such  person  to  sud- 
pena  additional  witnesses. 

(f)  Requests  for  additional  wltneeses. 


"  Except  as  provided  In  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 1975d  (f)  of  this  title,  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  and  the  Commission  shall  dis- 
pose of  requests  to  subpena  additional 
witnesses. 

(g)   Release  of  evidence  taken  In  executive 

session. 

No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  execu- 
tive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  public 
sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission Whoever  releases  or  uses  in  public 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commission  evi- 
dence or  testimony  taken  In  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
(h)  Submission  of  written  statements. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent  sworn 
statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  In  the 
record  The  Commission  is  the  sole  Judge  of 
the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearings. 
(I)   Transcripts. 

Upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  a  wit- 
ness may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of  his 
testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or.  if  even 
at  an  executive  session,  when  authorized  by 
the  Commission. 
(J)   Witness  fees. 

A  witness  attending  any  session  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  $4  for  each  day's 
attendance  and  for  the  time  necessarily  oc- 
cupied in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same  and  8  cents  per  mile  for  going  from 
and  returning  to  his  place  of  residence. 
Witnesses  who  attend  at  points  so  far  re- 
moved from  their  respective  residences  as  to 
prohibit  return  thereto  from  day  to  day  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  allowance  of  $12 
per  day  for  expenses  of  subsistence,  includ- 
ing the  time  necessarily  occupied  In  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  place  of  attend- 
ance. Mileage  i>ayments  shall  be  tendered 
to  the  witness  upon  service  of  a  subpena 
Issued  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof. 

(k)  Restriction  on  issuance  of  subpena. 
The  Commission  shall  not  issue  any  sub- 
pena for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  written 
or  other  matter  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  party  subpenaed  at  a  hearing 
to  be  held  outside  of  the  State,  wherein  the 
witness  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness. (Pub.  Law  85-315.  pt.  I.  5  102.  Sept.  9. 
1957.  71  Stat.  634.) 
5  1975b.  Compensation  of  members. 

(a)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  receive  the 
sum  of  $50  per  day  for  each  day  spent  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses,  and 
shall  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $12 
In  lieu  of  actual  expenses  for  subsistence 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
Inclusive  of  fees  or  tips  to  porters  and  stew- 
ards. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  otherwise  In  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation In  addition  to  that  received  for 
Buch  other  service,  but  while  engaged  In  the 
work  of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses,  and 
shall  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $12  In 
lieu  of  actual  expenses  for  subsistence  when 
away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence,  in- 
clusive of  fees  or  tips  to  porters  and  stewards. 
(Pub.  Law  85-315,  pt.  I,  5  103,  Sept.  9.  1957. 
71  Stat.  635.) 
I  1975c.  Duties;   reports,   termination. 

(a)  The  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  investigate  allegations  In  writing  under 
oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted  by 


reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin;  which  writing,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  shall  set  forth  the  facts  upon 
which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are  based; 

(2)  study  and  collect  Information  concern- 
ing legal  developments  constituting  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution;  and 

(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  Interim 
reports  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
at  such  times  as  either  the  Commission  or 
the  President  shall  deem  desirable,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  final  and  comprehensive  report  of  Its  ac- 
tivities, findings,  and  recommendations  not 
later  than  2  years  from  September  9,  1957. 

(c)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
final  report  and  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist.  (Public  Law 
85-315,  pt.  I,  §  104,  Sept.  9,  1957.  71  Stat. 
635.) 

5  1975d.  Powers. 

(a)  Staff  director;  appointment  and  com- 
pensation; personnel  and  services. 

There  shall  be  a  full-time  staff  director 
for  the  Conunlssion  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President,  not  In  excess  of  $22,500  a  year. 
The  President  shall  consult  with  the  Com- 
mission before  submitting  the  nomination  of 
any  person  for  appointment  to  the  position 
of  staff  director.  Within  the  limitations  of 
Its  appropriations,  the  Commission  may  ap- 
point such  other  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
vUable,  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and  may  procure 
services  as  authorized  by  section  55a  of  title 
5.  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  In  excess 
of  $50  per  diem. 

(b)  Services  of  voluntary  or  uncompen- 
sated personnel. 

The  Commission  shall  not  accept  or  utilize 
services  of  voluntary  or  xmcompensated  per- 
sonnel, and  the  term  "whoever"  as  used  In 
paragraph  (g)  of  section  1975a  of  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  person  whose 
services  are  compensated  by  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Advisory  committees. 

The  Oommission  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  within  States  composed 
of  citizens  of  that  State  and  may  consult 
with  governors,  attorneys  general,  and  other 
representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  organizations,  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

(d)  Exemption    from   conflict-of-interest 

statutes. 

Members  of  the  Commission,  Eind  members 
of  advisory  committees  constituted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  sections  281. 
283,  284,  434,  and  1914  of  title  18.  and  sec- 
tion 99  of  title  5. 

(e)  Cooperation  with  Federal  agencies. 
All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  fully 

with  the  Commission  to  the  end  that  It  may 
effectively  carry  out  Its  functions  and  duties, 

(f )  Hearings;  Issuance  of  subpenas. 
The  Commission,  or  on  the  authorization 

of  the  Commission  any  subcommittee  of  two 
or  more  members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  of  each  major  political  party,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  hold  such  hearings  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Conunlssion  or  such 
authorized  subcommittee  may  deem  advis- 
able. Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  writ- 
ten or  other  matter  may  be  Issued  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Commission  as 


contained  in  section  1976a  (j)  and  (k)  of  thlB 
title,  over  the  slgnattu-e  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  or  of  such  subcommittee, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  Chairman. 

(g)    Aid  of  courts  In  enforcing  subpenas. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena.   any   district   court  of  the   United 
States   or  the   United   States   oo\irt   of   any 
Territory  or  possession,  or  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
inquiry  is  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  said  person  guUty  of  contumacy 
or   refusal   to   obey   is   found  or    resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.    (Pub.  Law 
85-315,  pt.  I,    5  105.   Sept.   9,   1957.  71   Stat. 

636.) 

References  in  text 

The  clvU-servlce  laws,  referred  to  In  sub- 
sec. (a),  are  classified  generally  to  title  5, 
Executive  Depmxtments  and  Government 
Officers  and  Employees, 

The  clafisiflcation  laws,  referred  to  In  sub- 
sec. (a),  probably  refers  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  which  Is  classified  to  chapter  21 
of  title  5. 

This  act.  referred  to  In  subsec.  (f ) ,  means 
Pub.  Law  85-315.  which  Is  classified  to  sec- 
tions 1971,  1975 — 1975e,  and  1995  of  this  title, 
section  295-1  of  title  5,  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Government  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees, and  sections  1343  and  1861  of  title 
28,  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure. 
5  1975e.  Appropriations. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasiiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  (Pub. 
Law  85-315,  pt.  I.  5  106  Sept.  9.  1957.  71  Stot. 
636.) 

References  in  text 

This  act,  referred  to  In  the  text  meana 
Pub.  Law  85-315,  which  Is  classified  to  sec- 
tions 1971,  1975 — 1975e,  and  1995  of  this  title, 
section  295-1  of  title  5,  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Government  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees, and  sections  1343  and  1861  of  title 
28,  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure. 


CHAPTBt  21. CIVIL  RIGHTS 


1981.  Equal  rights  under  the  law. 

1982.  Property  rights  of  citizens. 

1983.  Civil  action  for  deprivation  of  rights. 

1984.  Same;  review  of  proceedings. 

1985.  Conspiracy  to  interfere  with  civil  rights. 

(1)  Preventing    officer    from    performing 
duties. 

(2)  Obstructing  justice;  Intimidating  par- 
ty, witness,  or  juror. 

(3)  Depriving  persons  of  rights  or  privi- 
leges. 

1986.  Same;  action  for  neglect  to  prevent. 

1987.  Prosecution  of  violation  of  certain  laws. 

1988.  Proceedings    In    vindication    of    civil 

rights 

1989.  Commissioners;    appointment    of   per- 

sons to  executive  warrants. 

1990.  Marshal  to  obey  precepts;  refusing  to 

receive  or  executive  process. 

1991.  Fees;    persons    appointed    to    execute 

process. 

1992.  Speedy  trial. 

1993.  Repealed. 

1994.  Peonage  abolished. 

1995.  Criminal  contempt  proceedings;   pen- 

alties; trial  by  jury. 
5  1981.  Equal  rights  under  the  law. 


6658 

All  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tlie 
United  SUtefi  shall  have  the  same  right  l|n 
every  State  and  Territory  to  make  and  en- 
force contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties.  gWe 
evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  equal  benefit 
of  ail  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security 
of  persons  and  property  as  Is  enjoyed  tty 
white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  lU^e 
punishment,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  "cens^. 
and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  to  no  oth^. 
(R.  S.  S  1977.) 

•  .  •  •  • 

Derivation 

Act  Apr.  9.  1866.  ch.  31.  J  1,  14  Stat.  27 
S  1983.  Civil  action  for  deprivation  of  rlgh  a. 

Every  person  who.  under  color  of  aiy 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  '^r- 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  tae 
United  States  or  other  person  within  tae 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivatton  of  aiy 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immvmities  secured  bv 
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'Z^''t^i^To^^^S:t'i::^i:Z     P--^-y^--r>rb^^^  mvolvirg-criminal    penalties    to    pro- 

JX   CoSmS  and  laws,  shall   be  liable     -^  ^^Z^^' ^l^^'^r^.Tr^S^oI  Z     tect   the   right  to   vote   and   the   9    civU 
Vr,   tv,»   ™.rt.v   inlured   in   an   action  at  law,      deprivation,  against  any  one  o  ct.atutes  protecting  the  right  to  vote  do 


to  the  party  Injvired  in  an  action  at  law, 
suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding 
for  redress.     (R.  S.  5  1979.)  j 

Derivation 
KcX.  Apr.  20,  1871,  ch.  22.  J  1.  17  Stat.  13 
. 
\  1985.  Conspiracy    to    Interfere    with    cl  vll 
rights. 


or 


duties. 

If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State 
Territory  conspire  to  prevent,  by  force.  In- 
timidation, or  threat,  any  person  from  ic- 
ceptmg  or  holding  any  ofBce.  trust,  or  pUce 
of  confidence  under  the  United  States,  r.r 
from  discharging  any  duties  thereof;  or 
induce  by  like  means  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  any  State,  district  or 
place,  where  his  duties  as  an  officer  are  re- 
quired to  be  performed,  or  to  Injure  him 
in  his  person  or  property  on  account  of  his 
lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ot^lce, 
or  while  engaged  In  the  lawful  discharge 
thereof,  or  to  Injure  his  property  so  ad  t^ 
molest,  interrupt,  hinder,  or  Impede  hln 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duUes; 

(2)      Obstructing      Justice:      Intimidating 
party,  witness,  or  Juror. 

If  two  or  more  persons  In  any  Stat<i 
Territory  conspire  to  deter,  by  force,  intimi- 
dation, or  threat,  any  party  or  witness  in  &ny 
court  of  the  United  States  from  attending 
such  court,  or  from  testifying  to  any  mat- 
ter pending  therein,  freely,  fully,  and  tnith- 
fully.  or  to  injvire  such  party  or  witness  in 
his    person    or   property   on   account  of   his 
having  so  attended  or  testified,  or  to  It  flu- 
ence    the    verdict,    presentment,    or    Indict- 
ment of  any  grand  or  petit  Juror  In  any  s  uch 
court,  or  to  Injure  such  Juror  in  his   per- 
son or  property  on  account  of  any  verlict, 
presentment,    or    indictment    lawfully    as- 
sented to  by  him,  or  of  his  being  or  hating 
been  such  Juror;    or  If  two  or  more  persons 
conspire  for  the  purpose  of  Impeding,   hin- 
dering,   obstructing,    or    defeating,    in    any 
manner,  the   due   course  of   Justice  in  any 
State  or  Territory,  with  intent  to  deny  td  any 


the  constituted  authorities  of  any  State  or 
Territory  from  giving  or  securing  to  all  per- 
sons within  such  State  or  Territory  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws;    or  if  two  or  more 
persons  conspire  to  prevent  by  force,  intimi- 
dation, or  threat,   any  citizen  who  Is  law- 
fully entitled  to  vote,  from  giving  his  sup- 
port or  advocacy  In  a  legal  manner,  toward 
or  m  favor  of  the  election  of  any  lawfully 
qualified  person  as  an  elector  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  or  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  or  to  Injure  any 
citizen    in    person   or   property   on   account 
of   such  support  or  advocacy;    in  any  case 
of   conspiracy   set  forth   in   this  section.   If 
one  or  more  persons  engaged  therein  do,  or 
cause   to   be  done,   any  act  in   furtherance 
of   the  object  of  such  conspiracy,  whereby 
another   is   injured  in  his  person  or  prop- 
erty    or  deprived  of  having  and  exercising 
any 'right   or   privilege   of   a  citizen  of  the 
United   States,  the  party  so  injured  or  de- 
nrlved  may  have  an  action  for  the  recovery 


crimes    against   the   elective    franchise    and 
CivU  rights  of  citizens,  were  all  repealed  by 
acts   Mar.   4.    1909.   ch.   321.    5  341.   35   Stat. 
1153.  or  Feb.  8.  1894.  ch.  26.  5  1.  28  Stat.  37. 
However     the    provisions    of    sections    5508. 
5510    5516.  5518.  and  5524—5532  were  sub- 
stantially reenacted  by  act  Mar.  4.  1909.  and 
were  classified  to  former  sections  51.  52,  54— 
59    246.  428.  and  443—445  of  title  18.    Such 
sections  of  title  18  were  repealed  by  act  June 
25    1948,  ch.  645.  §    21.  62  Stat.  862.  and  are 
now  covered   by  sections  241.  242,  372,  592. 
593,  752.  1071.  1581,   1583,  and   1588  of  title 
18,  Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure. 
Change  of  name 
Act  June  25,  1948.  eff.  Sept.  1.  1948,  sub- 
stituted "United  States  attorneys"  for  "dis- 
trict attorneys".    See  section  501  of  title  28, 
Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proced\ire. 

Mr    TALMADGE.    I  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  if  the  6  statutes 


conspirators.     (RS.  I  1980.) 
Derivation 

Acts  July  31,   1861.   ch.  33,   12   Stat.  284; 
Apr.  20.  1871.  ch.  22.  §  2.  17  Stat.  13. 
§  1986.  Same;   action  for  neglect  to  prevent. 

Every  person  who.  having  knowledge  that 
any  of  the  wrongs  conspired  to  be  done,  and 


about  to  be   committed,  and  having  power 
to  prevent  or   aid   In  preventing  the  com- 
mission of  the  same,  neglects  or  refuses  so 
to  do    If  such  wrongful  act  be  conunltted. 
shall  be  liable  to  the  party  Injured,  or  his 
leKal  representatives,  for  all  damages  caused 
by  such  wrongful  act,  which  such  person  by 
reasonable  diligence   could   have   prevented; 
and  such  damages  may  be  recovered  In  an 
action  on  the  case;  and  any  number  of  per- 
son guilty  of  such  wrongful  neglect  or  re- 
fusal may  be  Joined  as  defendants  In  the 
action;    and  If   the  death  of  any  party  be 
ee     caused  by  any  such  wrongful  act  and  ne- 
to     gleet,   the   legal  representatives  of  the  de- 
in     ceased  shall  have  such  action  therefor,  and 
may  recover  not  exceeding  $5,000  damages 
therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  the 
deceased,  if  there  be  one.  and  if  there  be  no 
widow,  then  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  deceased.     But  no  action  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  sus- 
tained which  is  not  commenced  within  one 
year  after  the  cause  of  action  has  accrued. 

(R.  S.  5  1981.) 

Derivation 

Act  Apr.  20.  1871,  ch.  22,  5  6.  17  Stat.  15. 

I  1987.  Prosecution   of   violation   of    certain 

The  United  States  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
deputy  marshals,  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  district  and  territorial  courts, 
with  power  to  arrest.  Imprison,  or  ball  of- 
fenders, and  every  other  officer  who  Is  espe- 
cially empowered  by  the  President,  are  au- 
thorized and  required,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United     States,     to     institute     prosecutions 


or 


statutes  protecting  the  right  to  vote  do 
not  make  a  total  of  15  laws  already  on 
the  statute  books  guaranteeing  the  right 

to  vote? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Those  laws  pro- 
vide every  protection  that  any  citizen, 
white  or  black,  could  desire. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Are  not  15  statutes 
protecting  the  right  to  vote  50  percent 
more  than  all  the  codes  that  the  Lord 
himself  handed  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
regulate  human  conduct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  prefer  not  to  go 
into  a  discussion  of  the  Bible  at  this 
point,  particularly  in  view  of  the  unholy 
nature  of  the  bill  we  are  now  discussing. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  50  percent 
more  laws  than  were  handed  down. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  point. 

I  remember  that  the  Senator  collated 
the  laws  to  which  he  has  referred  in 
1960  when  a  civil  rights  bill  was  before 
the  Senate.    He  then  called  attention  to 
the  various  Federal  statutes  on  the  law 
books  which  preserve  and  protect  the 
right  to  vote.    No  citizen  can  claim  that 
he  cannot  vote  in  any  State  of  our  Na- 
tion  because  there  are  many   Federal 
laws.  and.  in  addition  to  the  six  crim- 
inal Federal  laws  and  the  nine  civil  Fed- 
eral laws,  there  are  State  laws  on  the 
books   that   also   protect   the   right  to 
vote     Every  State  has  a  law  that  pun- 
ishes a  person  who  tries  to  prevent  some- 
one from  voting.    Again  I  reiterate  that 
today  qualified  citizens  have  no  excuse 
for  not  voting  if  they  wish  to  vote.    We 
do  not  need  any  further  laws  to  assist 
him  in  that  respect. 

The  able  Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
was  once  a  great  Governor  of  a  great 


□   111   tiic   ly^i^^^yj^"- 

TALMADGE.     I  thank  the  Sen- 


manner,   the   aue   course   ui    juot.^-c   »-, — j  against  all  persons  violating  any  of  the  pro  ^^^  onue   v.  tsicou   >_.<--. v-... v.-    „.    _   „ 

State  or  Territory,  with  Intent  to  deny  t<i  any  ^^<^^^  of   section   1990  of  this  title  or  of  g^^^.^  ^^s  rendered  a  fine  service  in  cau- 

cltlzen  the  equal  protection  of  the  law^,  or  ^^^^^^   5506—5516    and    5518—5532   of   the  attention  today  to  Federal  laws  that 

to  injure  him  or  his  property  for  law  fully  ^^^13^^  statutes,  and  to  cause  such  persons  |                ^  protect  the  right  tO  vote, 

enforclng.orattemptlng  to^enfor«.  thejight  ^  be^ested.^and  toprlsoned^or^^led^^^^  Pre^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ordered 

OT  \he   te"ltor*lal   court   having  cognizance      printed  In  the  RECORD, 
of  the  offense.     (R.  S.  §  1982;  June  25,  1948. 
ch.  648.  5  1.  62  Stat.  909.) 
Derivation 
Acts  Apr.  9,  1866.  ch.  31.  J  4.  14  Stat.  28; 
May  31.  1870.  ch.  114.  §  9.  16  Stat.  142. 
References  in  text 
R     s     J  J  5506 — 5516    and    5518—5532.    re- 
ferred to  in  this  section,  which  related   to 


of  any  person,  or  class  of  persons,  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws; 

(3)  Depriving  persons  of  rights  or  prtvl- 
leges.  1 

If  two  or  more  persons  In  any  Sta^  or 
Territory  conspire  or  go  In  disguise  oa  the 
highway  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving,  either  dlrectjly  or 
indirectly,  any  person  or  class  of  persc*is  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal 
privileges  and  Immunities  under  the  laws: 
or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering 


Mr. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York^ 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  have  listened  with  tne 
greatest  of  care  to  the  Senator's  argu- 


ment and  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
criminal  statutes  that  are  on  the  books. 
Now  we  have  the  civil  statutes  of  1957 
and  1960. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  our  real 
problem  is  not  that  those  laws  do  not 
work.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  takes  issue 
with  the  summary  of  the  1963  report  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  is 
composed  equally  of  three  southerners 
and  three  northerners,  from  which,  at 
page  26,  I  shall  read  only  one  sentence: 

The  conclusion  is  Inevitable  that  the  pres- 
ent legal  remedies  for  voter  discrimination 
are  Inadequate. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  following 
sentence  under  "Recommendations": 

Abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
ground  of  race  persists  In  the  United  States 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed  out  those 
sentences.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comment. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  complaints 
have  been  received  from  New  York.  The 
complaints  from  New  York  are  to  the 
effect  that  Puerto  Rican  voters,  who  say 
that  they  can  qualify  in  Spanish,  are  re- 
quired by  New  York  law  to  qualify  in  the 
English  language.  Therefore  they  can- 
not vote  if  they  do  not  qualify  in  the 
English  language. 

But  there  is  no  complaint  from  New 
York  that  a  particular  voter  is  intimi- 
dated; or,  if  he  misspells  one  word,  his 
application  is  thrown  out;  or  that  he 
waits  8  hours  on  a  line  and  then  is  told 
to  come  back  the  next  day;  or  that  the 
sheriff  sidles  up  to  him  with  a  gun  on 
his  hip  and  says,  "Oh,  I  see  you  are  here 
to  register.  That  is  not  a  very  good  idea, 
is  it?"  and  the  prospective  voter  then 
tui-ns  tail  and  goes  home. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  where  such  an  incident  occurred? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  shall  check  on  the  in- 
dividual places  and  tell  the  Senator.  The 
information  is  in  a  report  that  I  do  not 
have  at  this  moment.  I  shall  state  the 
exact  instances. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  the  very  thing  which 
we  are  trying  to  reach  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  while 
ago.  Are  we  not  up  against  the  problem 
with  our  friends  from  the  South  that 
they  will  not  concede  the  fundamental 
proposition,  which  seems  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly documented  as  to  be  almost  self- 
evident,  that  there  are  discriminatory 
denials  of  the  right  to  vote.  Would  they 
not  be  better  advised  to  give  us  their 
recommendation  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  it?  The  discriminatory  de- 
nial of  voting  rights  Is  one  of  the  key 
grounds  for  the  strong  protest  which  is 
being  made  in  the  form  of  public  demon- 
strations. We  can  talk  about  such  mat- 
ters from  today  until  doomsday,  but  we 
cannot  refute  the  fact  that  the  news- 
papers daily  report  trouble  which  citi- 
zens have  in  trying  to  vote.  I  sisk  the 
Senator  whether  we  would  not  all  be 
better  off  if  we,  in  the  South  as  well  £is 
in  the  North,  frankly  faced  the  question 
and  said,  "What  Is  the  answer?" 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
first,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  because 
in  my  own  State,  although  the  Commis- 
sion fine-combed  the  State  without  find- 
ing a  single  sworn  complaint  from  South 
Carolina,  it  made  an  insinuation  after  it 
could  find  no  complaints.  It  was  insin- 
uated that  something  was  wrong.  That 
was  very  unfair  and  very  unjust.  If  they 
would  do  such  a  thing  and  place  such  an 
interpretation  on  the  situation,  I  would 
not  place  credence  in  whatever  was  said 
in  the  report. 

On  the  question  of  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  I  should  like  to  say  that  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  the  Southern 
States  are  being  greatly  improved.  In 
my  State  Negroes  have  as  good  schools 
as  the  white  children  now  have,  or  bet- 
ter. In  my  State  more  than  100,000 
Negroes  are  registered  to  vote.  There 
has  been  no  complaint  from  a  single 
Negro  in  South  Carolina  that  he  could 
not  register  and  vote.  As  time  goes  on  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  more  people  voting 
In  all  the  States  of  the  Nation.  UntU 
recent  days  in  Washington,  only  a  very 
smaU  percentage  of  Negroes  registered. 
The  number  was  very  small.  That  situa- 
tion has  been  true  in  other  places.  Their 
failure  to  register  and  vote  has  not  been 
because  they  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote.  A  great  many  of  them  had  not 
taken  an  interest  in  voting.  As  time  goes 
on  and  they  become  better  educated— 
and  education  is  being  improved  every 
day— more  and  more  of  them  will  prob- 
ably participate  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  vote. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  anyone  illegally 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  But  again  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  have  all  the  laws  on 
the  books  that  are  needed  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  right  to  vote. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
stated,  there  are  six  Federal  criminal 
laws  on  the  subject  and  nine  Federal  civil 
laws  to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  Those 
laws  are  In  addition  to  State  laws.  Every 
State  has  a  criminal  statute  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  people  who  try  to 
deprive  others  from  voting.  I  believe  I 
placed  In  the  Record  a  few  days  ago  a 
statement  showing  the  voting  require- 
ments In  each  State.  In  which  that  point 
was  brought  out. 

There  Is  a  great  hullabaloo  about  vot- 
ing. The  main  reason  why  I  am  object- 
ing to  the  blU  is  not  only  that  It  Is  being 
attempted  to  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  rights  that  the  local 
communities  and  States  have,  but.  also, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  contravene  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  national  qualifi- 
cation, a  national  standard,  for  voting, 
for  all  the  people  of  all  the  States, 
whereas  the  Constitution  provides  that 
qualifications  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions shall  be  the  same  as  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislatures  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Nation. 

A  law  such  as  Is  proposed  would  be 
unconstitutional.  The  Constitution  must 
be  amended  to  accomplish  this  end. 


If  those  who  make  this  proposal  are  so 
zealous  and  so  sincere,  why  do  they  not 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment? 
That  Is  the  way  It  should  be  done.  I 
think  It  ought  to  be  done  In  the  way 
provided  by  those  who  wrote  the  Consti- 
tlon.  Every  State  should  fix  the  qualifi- 
cations. But  If  It  Is  to  be  done.  It  should 
be  done  by  constitutional  amendment. 
It  is  the  only  way  that  power  can  be 
transferred  from  the  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  place  In  the 
Record  what  I  said  I  would  supply? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  spoke  of  physical  In- 
timidation. I  do  not  have  the  specific 
case  of  the  sheriff.  In  the  brief  time  I 
have  had  to  look  for  the  case,  but  let 
me  read  from  page  162  of  the  Report  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  of  1961.  It 
relates  to  a  county  In  Mississippi,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

In  one  county  the  supervisor  of  registra- 
tion is  a  former  chain  gang  boss  who  on 
occasion  walks  up  and  down  among  Negroes 
waiting  to  register,  holding  a  sawed-off  pool 
cue  stick  and  mumbling  "I  can't  see  why 
you-all  come  here  to  register  when  you  know 
you're  not  ready."  More  subtle  means  are 
also  used  in  four  counties  to  dissuade 
Negroes  from  registering  and  voting:  regis- 
tering and  polling  facilities  are  sometimes 
located  In  white  schools,  sheriff's  offices,  and 
white  newspaper  editor's  offices;  places  that 
are  unfamiliar  and  usually  forbidden  ground 
to  Negroes.  In  all.  such  discriminatory 
measures  were  fovind  in  10  of  the  17  counties. 
Even  more  as  an  explanation  for  failure  of 
Negros  to  register,  however,  was  fear  of  re- 
prisals by  the  white  conununlty. 

Whether  the  Senator  will  accept  it  or 
not.  the  fact  Is  that  this  Is  a  report  by 
an  authoritative  Commission,  made  up 
of  distinguished  men  appointed  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  three  from  the  North 
and  three  from  the  South.  They  did  not 
differ  as  to  the  facts.  They  may  have 
differed  on  minor  elements  in  the  rec- 
ommendations. No  one  demurred  on 
the  findings  of  fact.  So  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  findings  are  binding  on 
us,  and  that  the  criminal  laws  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  do  not  work. 
Therefore,  we  must  find  laws  that  do 
work.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  this  Is 
the  holiest  of  all  the  holy  rights  of 
citizens. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again,  if  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  no  more  accu- 
rate in  that  statement  than  it  was  with 
respect  to  the  statement  It  made  about 
South  Carolina.  I  would  place  no  cre- 
dence In  the  finding.  There  may  be  some 
discrimination  in  certain  States.  Does 
the  Senator  feel  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination In  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  discrimina- 
tion in  voting;  but  let  us  assume  that 
there  is  with  respect  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
voters.  The  difference  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Is  willing  to  take  the  law 
across  the  board,  whether  it  hurts  him 
or  helps  him.  but  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  not. 
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Mr  THURMOND.    Whether  or  not  it 
violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   It  does  not. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    It  does  violate 
Constitution. 

Mr  JAVrrS.    That  is  where  we  diffe 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  fro^ 
New  York  is  too  able  and  astute  a  lawy* 
to  say  that  this  proposal  does  not  violatj 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat^. 
The  proposed  law  on  voting  is  in  clear 
violation  of  article  I.  section  2.  of  tl^e 
Constitution,  and  it  is  in  direct  violatiob 
of  the  17th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  courts  have  so  held  m  de- 
cision after  decision  which  I  have  pre- 
sented construing  and  interpreUng  whit 
the  constitutional  provisions  mean.  Il 
am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  able  lawyer  that  he  is.  should  tal:e 
that  position. 

Mr   JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  tl|ie 
Senator  yield,  so  I  may  answer?  i 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  y) 

yield  i 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  dote 
me  the  honor  of  saying  I  am  a  good  law- 
yer. I  deeply  appreciate  it.  but  I  say.  fn 
Quiet  pride  and  in  all  sincerity,  tha^  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  study  of  the  ca^s 
on  this  subject.  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  the  legislation  we  are  proposing; is 
constitutiqnal.  I  would  consider  it  6^ 
honor  to  defend  it.  and  I  would  defend!  It 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of   the  Urn 

Mr  THURMOND.  1  am  not  sayil 
what  the  present  Supreme  Court  woUld 
do  Nobody  can  predict  what  a  cojrt 
wiil  do  that  does  not  believe  in  stare  de- 
cisis The  present  Supreme  Court  has 
based  its  decisions  and  opinions  on  So- 
ciology and  psychology.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  he  could  defend  the  bill  on  tttat 
basis,  he  might  be  successful.  He  would 
not  be  successful  if  the  decision  wjre 
based  on  the  law  and  previous  decisions 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  '^lU 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Am  I  correct  m  stat- 
ing that  the  Senator  made  referenc^to 
the  qualifications  and  standards  that 
would  be  established  by  the  act  as  b^mg 
Federal  in  nature?  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  was  addressing 
himself  to  a  belief  of  the  Senator  f ^om 
New  Hampshire  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation under  title  I  would  establish  Ra- 
tional standards,  which  are  ordina|rily 
prohibited  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  corilect. 
That  is  exactly  what  it  would  do.        l 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  wondering 
what  the  qualifications  were,  because,  as 
I  read  title  I.  it  in  no  way  establishes 
qualifications,  or  precludes  or  prohibits 
or  violates  any  of  the  qualification^  es- 
tablished by  the  various  States. 

Mr  THURMOND.  If  the  Senatorlwill 
study  title  I.  he  will  see  that  it  establifehes 
a    sixth    grade    educational    standard. 

"    ~  sec- 
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That  cannot  be  done  under  article  I 

tion  2  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  17th 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  believe  that  Is  bnly 
applicable  if  the   literacy   test    is  pre- 


scribed by  the  various  States  as  a  stand- 
ard.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND.  In  my  judgment, 
any  attempt  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  set  a  qualification  for  voting  would 
contravene  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.    The  Constitution  provides: 

The  electors — 

Which  means  the  voters — 
in  each  State  shaU  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

When  Congress  tries  to  do  anything  to 
vary  that  requirement,  in  my  opinion,  it 
violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Std.t6S 

Mr  KENNEDY.  If  a  State  were  to  en- 
act a  law.  consistent  with  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  which  on  its  face 
violated  the  14th  and  15th  amendments, 
would  the  Senator  agree  that  Congress 
would  have  not  only  the  obligation  but 
the  duty  to  rectify  such  a  violation  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Of  course,  a  State 
cannot  enact  a  law  that  contravenes  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion would  strike  down  a  State  constitu- 
tion or  a  State  law  in  contravention  of 
the  Constitution.  It  would  do  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  an  act  of  Congress. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
read  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
be  a  qualification  of  article  I,  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do,  but  the  15th 
amendment  merely  provides  that  the 
right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  the 
14th  amendment.  It  is  the  equal-pro- 
tection amendment. 

Mr.  KEJiNEDY.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  York  commented  with  regard 
to  the  case  of  Lane  against  Wilson,  which 
case  stated  that  the  15th  amendment 
prohibits  contrivances  by  a  State  to 
thwart  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  to  vote  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  how  he  would  interpret  article 
I  section  4,  which  authorizes  the  Con- 
gress at  any  time  by  law  to  make  or  alter 
such  voting  regulations  as  they  apply  to 
the  election  of  Representatives?  Would 
he  not  feel  that  this,  as  well  as  his  other 
constitutional  authority,  would  give  to 
the  Congress  the  right  to  enact  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  time  which  would 
affect  the  election  of  Federal  officers? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Not  at  all.  Ar- 
ticle I,  section  4.  on  page  518  of  the  Sen- 
ate Manual,  provides: 

The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives. 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations, 
except  as  to  the  Places  of  chuslng  Senators. 

I  do  not  construe  that  to  mean  that 
the  Congress  can  enact  legislation  fixing 
qualifications  for  voting  under  that  pro- 
vision. The  "manner"  is  simply  a  means 
or  a  way  of  holding  an  election.  It  does 
not  mean  qualifications  for  voting  at  all. 


Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.     President. 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Is    the    Senator 
trying  to  tell  us  that  there  can  be  two 
sets  of  qualifications  for  voters,  one  set 
of  qualifications  for  whites,  and  one  set 
of  qualifications  for  colored  voters? 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Of  course  not. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    In    other   words, 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  the  Con- 
gress, under  article  I.  section  4,  can  see 
to  it  that  the  regulations  are  uniform? 
Mr.  THURMOND.     But  the  State  leg- 
islature fixes  the  qualifications. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The   State  legis- 
lature fixes  the  qualifications  for  voters. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    But  if  the  State 
legislature   fixes   the   qualifications  for 

voters 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Such  as  the  lit- 
eracy qualification,  for  example? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  State  fixes 
any  qualifications  that  violate  the  rights 
of  any  citizens  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with 
other  citizens  to  vote,  such  a  law  can 
be  stricken  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Congress  would 
have  no  need  or  right  to  come  along  and 
pass  a  law  on  the  subject,  because  both 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  are  self- 
executing,  and  the  Court  has  so  held. 
And  Congress  cannot  constitutionally 
prescribe  voter  qualifications. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
rely  for  his  justification  upon  State  au- 
thority, with  reference  to  voting,  and 
article  n  of  section  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides: 

Each  state  shall  appoint.  In  such  Man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
a  Nxmiber  of  Electors — 


I  realize  that  that  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  directs  or  authorizes 
the  State  to  set  quaUfications  for  voters. 
Is  that  the  authority  In  the  Constitution 
upon  which  the  Senator  relies? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Article  I,  section 
2   applies  to  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct — to  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  fixes  the  quaU- 
fications for  electors  in  each  branch  of 
the  legislature.  That  means  that  if  a 
man  is  qualified  to  vote  for  members  ol 
the  most  nvmaerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature,  he  is  qualified  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  la 
correct,  but  he  would  agree  that  what- 
ever qualifications  are  established  by  tne 
State,  such  qualifications  must  be  uni- 
form in  their  application;  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? ^  ,  „ 
Mr  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know 
about  being  uniform.  I  would  say  that 
any  law  passed  should  not  show  any  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  because 
the    15th   amendment   would   eliminate 

that.  . 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  15th  amend- 
ment contains  section  2.  which  reads. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  Constitution  declares  that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  The  15th  amend- 
ment provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this   article   by   appropriate   legislation. 

If  a  State  fixes  a  qualification 

Mr  THURMOND.  "Shall  have."  is 
the  language.  The  Congress  "Shall  have 
the  power"  to  enforce  this  article,  but  it 
does  not  have  the  power  to  fix  qualifica- 
tions. ,       „^   . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  States 
have  exercised  that  power. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  State  has  the 
power  to  fix  qualifications. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  that.  The  point  is,  however,  that 
if  we  fix  the  qualifications  and  they  are 
not  uniform  in  terms  of  application  to 
the  citizenry,  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  under  the  15th  amendment, 
but  particularly  the  14th  amendment, 
those  qualifications  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  court  would 
strike  down  the  application  in  such  a 
case,   but  would  not  hold  the  statute 
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unconstitutional 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
Mr.  THURMOND 

cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 


Let  us  assume 

But  the  Congress 

Let  us  assume  that 


qualifications  as  written  would  be  uni- 
form, but  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  qualifications  there  was  no  uniform- 
ity. Does  the  Senator  contend  that  the 
Congress  has  no  right  to  correct  an 
obvious  evasion  of  the  constitutional 
provisions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  the  law.  it  comes  down 
to  a  question  of  administering  the  law: 
and  anyone  can  go  out  and  complain  to 
the  State  authority  or  to  the  Federal 
authorities.  It  has  been  brought  out 
that  there  are  six  criminal  statutes  and 
nine  civil  statutes  protecting  the  right 
to  vote.  Every  State  has  laws  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  the  right  to  vote.  So 
it  would  be  a  question  of  applying  to  the 
State  authority  or  to  the  Federal 
authority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  that  under  the  14th  amendment  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  authority 
to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  when 
those  rights  are  being  abridged  by  faulty 
administration  of  the  law.  or  discrimi- 
natory administration  of  the  law,  which 
on  its  face  appears  to  be  uniform? 

For  example,  if  In  a  given  situation 
there  Is  a  special  type  of  registration,  a 
special  type  of  literacy  examination,  one 
given  to  a  Negro  and  another  given  to  a 
white,  even  though  the  law  itself  may 
prescribe  a  literacy  standard,  would  the 
Senator  deny  that  the  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  under  the  14th  amendment 
to  take  corrective  action? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  deny  that  the 
Congress  has  the  right  to  fix  voting  quali- 
fications in  that  State  or  any  other  State. 
Under  the  facts  the  Senator  just  related. 
it  would  be  a  question,  judging  from 


what  the  Senator  has  said,  of  the  law 
being  all  right,  but  a  man  is  not  receiv- 
ing equal  treatment  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  in  which  case 
the  voter  can  apply  to  State  authority  or 
to  Federal  authority.  It  is  not  the  law 
which  is  at  fault.  It  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  administered  that  is  at  fault, 
from  what  the  Senator  says. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  What  does  title  I  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  seek  to  accomplish?  What 
is  the  Senator's  interpretation  of   the 

purpose  of  title  I?  ,        ,    x 

Mr  THURMOND.  It  would  seek  to 
take  power  away  from  the  State  and  give 
it  to  the  National  Government.  Itwoi^d 
seek  to  establish  national  voting  qualifi- 
cations. ^  ,  ,  , 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  legalism  of  title  I.  rather  than  the 
speeches  being  made  about  it.   What  does 

title  I  provide?  _.     „       ^      ur.. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
the  bill  before  him. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  the  pur- 
pose of  title  I.  first  of  all,  to  expedite 
voting  cases  in  the  courts?  Is  not  that 
one  of  its  prime  purposes? 

Mr  THURMOND.  When  the  votmg 
cases  are  brought  before  election,  the 
courts  always  grant  priority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    They  do. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  voting  cases 
have  waited  as  long  as  2  years  before 
they  were  adjudicated  in  court?  Is  the 
Senator  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  many  examples 
of  unpardonable  and  of  intolerable  delay 
in  the  protection  of  voting  rights  because 
the  dockets  of  the  courts  were  over- 
crowded? 

No  priority  is  given  to  voting  cases  on 
the  court  docket. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  heard 
of  anyone  going  into  court  before  an 
election  and  not  obtaining  relief.  Does 
the  Senator  have  some  evidence? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  presented  some 
evidence  yesterday.  There  is  evidence 
showing  that  some  cases  have  been  held 
in  court  for  21/2  years;  and  there  is  also 
evidence  showing  that  as  many  as  two 
elections  went  by  while  people  were 
waiting  to  be  registered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Why  does  not  the 
Senator  introduce  a  bill  dealing  with 
voting  cases  so  far  as  priority  is  con- 
cerned, and  stop  there? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Such  a  provision 

is  contained  In  title  I. 

Mr  THURMOND.  But  It  contains  a 
great  many  others  things  that  are  ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  agree  that  ex- 
pedition should  be  given  to  voting  cases? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  un- 
der present  law  a  person  can  obtain 
relief.  However,  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  Introduce  a  separate  bill  on  that  sub- 
ject and  not  tie  It  to  all  the  rest  of  what 
is  contained  In  the  bill.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  have  no  objection  to  having 
voting  cases  given  priority,  within  the 


present     structure     of     the     judicial 
machinery.  .,  .     ,       , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  it  Is  clear  In 
the  record  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  support  legislation  which 
would  give  priority  to  voting  cases;  is 
that  correct?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  clearly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  CaroUna  on  that  point? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  giving  priority  to  such  cases.  I 
believe  the  courts  can  do  that  without 
enacting  any  other  statute. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  But  if  a  statute 
is  needed,  would  the  Senator  agree  that 
Congress  should  enact  such  a  statute? 

Mr  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator 
would  not  tie  it  In  with  all  the  other  un- 
constitutional provisions,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  introduce  a  separate  bill  on 
the  subject  that  would  give  voting  cases 
preference.  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well.  We 
have  made  some  progress.  The  Senator 
says  that  if  there  were  a  need  for  ex- 
pedition of  voting  cases,  he  would  sup- 
port such  a  proposal.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  there  Is  a  need  for  expedi- 
tion of  voting  cases? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know  or 
any  need,  because  in  my  section  of  the 
country,  judges  always  give  preference 

to  voting  cases. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  one  case,  under 
the  act  of  1957—1  will  give  the  Senator 

the  citation v,    „« 

Mr  THURMOND.  There  may  be  an 
isolated  case  here  and  there.  There  are 
always  some  Isolated  cases  In  any  situa- 
tion under  any  statute. 

Mr.  HX:^vIPHREY.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  some  40  in- 
stances the  Justice  Department  has 
brought  such  cases  to  the  attention  of 
the  respective  committees  of  Congress? 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Is  that  in  Federal 

court?  ^      ,  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    In  Federal  court. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Why  did  not  the 
Justice  Department  ask  the  courts  to  is- 
sue some  orders? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  courts  are  very 
busy.  Congress  may  be  derelict  in  not 
providing  adequate  compensation  for 
judges,  or  not  providing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  judges.  We  all  agree  that  justice 
delayed  Is  justice  denied.  I  say  that  vot- 
ing delayed  Is  voting  denied. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  certainly 
favor  priority  being  given  to  such  cases. 
If  the  Justice  Department  has  not  been 
taking  action  In  such  cases,  it  has  been 
deficient. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  knows 
that  many  voting  cases  are  appealed, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Forty  cases  are  not 
a  significant  number.  However.  I  would 
favor  every  qualified  person  having  the 
right  to  vote.  I  believe  priority  should 
be  given  to  voting  cases,  so  that  the  cases 
could  be  disposed  of  in  time  for  the  per- 
sons involved  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   I  thought  he  would  say  that. 

Mr  THURMOND.  If  the  Justice  De- 
partment did  not  take  action  In  such 
cases,  it  was  very  negligent. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senatdr 
aware  of  the  fact  that  with  respect  tp 
literacy  tests,  relating  to  voting  quahfl- 
cations.  they  are  given,  not  in  written 
form,  but  in  oral  form  in  many  areas  c»f 
the  country?  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  believe  that    s 

correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senatdr 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  areas  whece 
oral  Uteracy  tests  are  given,  where  a 
citizen  seeks  to  become  qualified  to  vots. 
no  written  record  is  kept  of  the  oril 

test? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  somethir  g 
for  each  State  to  deal  with.  Thepeop:e 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota are  just  as  capable  of  handli4g 
their  elections  as  Congress  is.  J 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  do  ther? 
For  example,  in  one  area  of  the  counti-y 
approximately  132  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  are  white  registrants.  That  is  12 
percent  more  than  God  put  on  earth  n 
terms  of  bodies.  Does  the  Senator  thii  ik 
that  is  fair? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  presume  tho^e 
are  statistics  provided  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  There  are  51  governments 
in  the  United  States;  that  are  50  State 
goverrunents  and  a  Central  Govemmei  it. 
The  matter  of  qualifications  is  left  to  the 
people  of  each  State.  We  must  trust  the 
people  in  each  State  to  handle  these  mat- 
ters, because  each  State  is  an  independ- 
ent sovereign. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Central  Goveri- 
ment  has  a  right  to  ti-y  to  prescribe  ev- 
ery detail  in  every  State.  If  that  were 
the  case,  we  might  as  well  have  one  cen- 
tral government  and  make  territories  of 
the  States.  That  is  what  is  about  to  be 
done  if  certain  legislation  now  pendihs 
is  passed.  I  am  opposed  to  that.  I  zm 
in  favor  of  letting  each  State  handle  its 
own  matters  except  those  delegated  to 
the  National  Government  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Those  matters  are  listed  In  article  I, 
section  8.  That  is  the  only  power  the 
Federal  Government  has.  All  its  powers 
are  listed  in  that  section  and  in  the  24 
amendments  that  were  added  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agiee 
more  with  the  Senator.  He  is  absolut  ;ly 
right.  The  powers  are  listed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    There  will  always 
be   discrimination   against   someone   or 
something  or  other.    There  will  never  be 
an  end  to  discrimination  of  all  kindsj  in 
every  place,  everywhere.    We  must  trist 
the  people  of  Minnesota  and  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  people  of  the 
other  States  to  handle  these  matters!  in 
their  own  way.    There  may  be  some 
justice;  but  if  there  is  injustice,  a 
son  can  go  to  court.    If  we  enact  a 
and  a  person  is  denied  the  right  to  re 
ter  and  vote,  he  must  go  to  court.    If 
do  not  enact  the  law.  he  must  still 
to  court.    In  either  case,  he  must  g(^  to 
court.   What  does  he  gain? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Of  course,  if  a  rier 
son  is  denied  the  right  to  vote,  he  ^an 
go  to  court.     He  can  employ  a  lawjyer 
and  tell  him  to  go  to  court,  and  he  ^a.n 
spend  hundreds  of  dollars.     Of  coutse. 


if  he  does  not  have  any  money,  he  will 
find  it  a  little  difficult  to  get  Into  court. 
In  the  meantime,  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  he  is  a  Negro, 
the  NAACP  will  furnish  him  with  an  at- 
torney. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  NAACP  has 
eight  attorneys. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  employs  attor- 
neys in  my  State.  It  has  money  with 
which  to  hire  attorneys.  It  receives  large 
contributions.  The  Senator  may  have 
seen  its  statements. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  placed  in 
the  Record  yesterday  the  history  of  one 
desegregation  case,  the  historic  Brown 
case,  in  which  the  cost  ran  to  $200,000. 

Does  the  Senator  deny  that  the  14th 
amendment  is  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
the  case  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  referred,  the  lawyers  did 
very  well. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.     They     certainly 

did. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  deny  that  the 
14th  amendment  was  properly  sub- 
mitted, because  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  South  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in 
Congress  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
really  believe  that  the  14th  amendment 
is  unconstitutional? 

Mr.    THURMOND.     Wait    a    minute. 
The  Senator  asked  me  a  question,  and  I 
will  answer  it.    After  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  South 
were  allowed  to  come  back  into  Congress. 
They  came  back.    They  voted  to  submit 
the  13th  amendment  to  the  States.    That 
dealt  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
involuntary   servitude.     When   the   at- 
tempt  was   made   to  submit   the    14th 
amendment.  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
14th    amendment,    and    the    southern 
Members  in  Congress  were  kicked  out. 
When  they  were  gone,  those  who  were 
left  in  Congress  were  able  to  submit  the 
14th  amendment.     When  that  amend- 
ment was  considered  in  the  States,  the 
white  people  were  not  allowed  to  vote. 
Negroes  and  scalawags  and  a  few  others 
were  allowed  to  vote.     Therefore,  the 
amendment  was  ratified  in  that  way,  on 
that  basis.    One  State  tried  to  withdraw 
its  ratification  later,  but  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

It  Is  clear  that  time  and  time  again  the 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  rule  on  the 
legality  of  this  amendment.  It  is  clear 
that  the  14th  amendment  was  never 
lawfully  submitted  or  lawfully  ratified. 
Therefore.  I  deny  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment is  a  lawful  amendment. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  admit 
that  the  14th  amendment  is  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  use 
that  as  an  excuse  for  the  purpose  of 
argument. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Up  to  this  time  I  thought  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the   14th  amendment. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
linderstands,  since  I  have  informed  him, 
that  there  is  doubt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  has 
any  doubt  about  it,  he  should  introduce 
an  amendment  to  repeal  the  14th 
amendment,  if  he  believes  it  was  illegal- 
ly added  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  introduce  an 
amendment  to  make  the  14th  amend- 
ment a  legal  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Supreme 
Court  refuses  to  consider  the  legality  of 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  satisfied  with 
it.  I  am  happy  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment became  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
on  ratification  of  it  by  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  as  the  28th  State  of 
the  37  States  in  the  Union  at  that  time. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  white  people 
were  not  allowed  to  vote.  Federal  troops 
were  in  charge  of  the  legislature.  With 
all  due  respect  to  them,  the  history  of 
South  Carolina  shows  that  citizens  gen- 
erally were  not  allowed  to  vote,  and  that 
only  Negroes  and  a  few  scalawags  and 
carpetbaggers  were  allowed  to  vote. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  was  able  to  ratify 
the  amendment  at  that  time.  The  South 
was  under  military  government  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     A  military  officer, 
a  military  Governor  presided  over  the 
legislature  in  Louisiana  w^hen  the  14th 
amendment  was  ratified 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  such  a 
thing  as  secession,  I  remind  the  Senator. 
That  obviously  had  something  to  do  with 
the  presence  of  military  officers. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  was  no  ex- 
cuse, I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  agree, 
for  having  the  military  government  pre- 
side over  a  State.  Or  does  the  Senator 
not  agree? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  frown  on 
that.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  be  more  likely  to  approve  of  that 
than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  action  taken 
was  invalid,  was  it  not.  with  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  presided  over  by  the 
military? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  say  it 
was  invalid.  If  the  Senator  has  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  were 
in  a  proper  position  to  ratify  the  14th 
amendment,  his  concern  can  be  set  aside. 
At  the  same  time  the  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Iowa  did  ratify  the  amendment 
under  the  same  circumstances.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of 
the  14th  amendment.  I  never  thought 
I  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  anybody 
would  doubt  that  the  14th  amendment 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  14th  amend- 
ment makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall— 
not  may,  but  shall — protect  the  rights 
of  every  citizen.  [ 


196J^ 

Mr  THURMOND.  In  the  last  few 
years',  with  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  research,  history,  and  G?vern- 
ment.  the  Senator  must  have  read  some 
of  that  work,  which  indicates  that  the 
14th  amendment  was  never  legally  sub- 
mitted and  ratified. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  have  read  it.  I 
have  never  believed  a  word  of  it.  And  i 
do  not  know  a  constitutional  lawyer  who 
does. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  not 
a  lawyer 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  have  b«en 
spared  some  of  that.  But  I  have  studied 
the  Constitution.  I  have  taught  a  course 
in  constitutional  law.  I  have  studied 
political  science.  I  have  never  heard  a 
good,  valid  argument  yet— even  to  this 
minute— to  prove  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  not  an  aPPUcable  and  valid 
part  of  the  Constitution.  And  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  say  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  could  the 
Federal  Government  submit  the  14th 
amendment  when  it  would  not  allow  the 
southern  States  to  vote  on  it?  How 
could  the  Government  kick  them  out  and 
say  "You  cannot  vote  on  the  I4tn 
amendment?"  That  is  what  was  done. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  whole 
chapter  in  history. 

Mr  THURMOND.  It  could  not  have 
been  ratified  if  the  Southern  States  had 
been  permitted  to  vote  at  that  time. 
Does  not  the  Senator  admit  that  that 
was  Illegal? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not.  The 
Senator  does  not  admit  for  a  single  min- 
ute that  the  14th  amendment  was 
adopted  under  any  illegal  procedure.  I 
know  of  no  constitutional  lawyer  of  any 
repute  who  does  say  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  are  many 
and  various  ones. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Various  ones,  but 
I  say.  "of  repute." 

Mr  THURMOND.  There  has  been 
treatise  after  treatise,  and  article  aiter 
article  on  the  subject.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  to  admit  that.  I  shall  make  a 
point  of  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  14th  amendment  in  detail 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  before  the 
debate  is  over. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator Will  the  Senator  give  me  a  little 
more  Information  on  his  views  on  title  I? 
The  Senator  feels  there  should  be  some 
law  that  expedites  voting  rights.  Title  I 
is  one  of  the  main  features  dealing  with 
such  rights.    Does  the  Senator  approve 

of  title  I? 

Mr  THURMOND.  No.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  title  I.  I  said  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor wished  to  introduce  a  separate  biU 
giving  priority  within  the  present  Judi- 
cial machinery  to  suits  on  voting  rights. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  that.  I  say 
It  Is  not  necessary.  The  courts  down  my 
way  give  preference  to  them;  and  I  as- 
sume the  courts  give  preference  to  them 
up  here.  I  presume  they  are  not  prej- 
udiced. 

I  see  no  need  for  It.  However.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  part.  If  It  Is  intro- 
duced as  a  separate  amendment,  but  not 
as  a  part  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  sure  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  have  any  objection,  lam 
confident  in  my  own  heart  and  mind  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
not  want  to  deny  anybody  the  right  to 

vote. 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  mean  that  sin- 

CGr6ly 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  want  everyone 
to  vote  who  has  the  proper  qualifications. 
The  qualifications  are  very  simple. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  are  those 
qualifications? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  man  must  be  able 
to  read  or  write  the  Constitution,  which 
means  he  can  read  and  write.  If  he 
cannot  read  or  write,  he  can  stUl  vote  if 
he  has  $300  of  assessed  property. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  principal  con- 
cern that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  have  is  whether  or  not 
those  quaUfications  are  appUed  uniform- 
ly or  whether  after  having  written  the 
qualifications,  the  States  fail  to  apply 
these  qualifications  on  a  uniform  basis 
and  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race. 
The  record  is  replete  with  this  kind  of 
discrimination. 

I  agree  that  in  many  States  there  are 
other  types  of  election  abuses.  For  ex- 
ample, no  Senator  would  deny  that  if 
there  is  open  fraud  in  an  election  relat- 
ing to  a  Federal  official,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  not  only  grants  the 
power  to  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
tervene, but  it  in  a  sense  directs  it  to 
intervene. 

There  have  been  cases  in  which  a  U.b. 
Senator  has  been  denied  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  because  of  the  existence  of  abuse 
or  corruption  in  an  election. 

The  State  government  regulates  the 
election.  The  State  government  sets  the 
qualifications  for  the  electorate.  The 
State  government  sets  the  qualifications 
for  the  candidate  for  office.  The  State 
government  is  responsible  for  conducting 
the  election,  but  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  legislated  concerriing 
these  elections  in  the  Corrupt  Practices 

Act 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  State  govern- 
ment has  Federal  registrars.  The  State 
government   has   Federal   managers   of 

elections.  ,    ^   „^  ^     v,  <, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  State  has 
Federal  managers  of  elections? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  Federal  managers.  But  persons  are 
appointed  by  the  State  governinent  for 
Federal  elections;  They  appoint  the 
managers,  the  watchers,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  poll  watchers? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Yes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  respectfully  say 
to  the  Senator  that  there  has  never  been 
any  open  denial  of  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the 
ballot,  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  elec- 
tion. .  _. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  which  relates  to  elections. 
There  are  supervised  elections.  Elections 
have  been  investigated  by  action  of  Con- 
gress. ,    ,     ., 

Mr  THURMOND.    Federal  elections. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    Federal  elections. 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  what  Utle 
I  is  all  about.    Title  I  refers  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Federal  officials.    TiUe  I  refers  to 
the  registration  of  voters  in  the  election 
of  Federal  officials.     Title  I  refers  to  a 
literacy  test  relating  to  the  registered 
voters  for  the  election  of  Federal  officials. 
While  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  deeply  committed  in  his  opposition  to 
the  bUl,  and  while  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  him  as  a  man  of  great  honor  and 
abUlty,  I  say  to  him  that  there  is  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  that  would  deny  the 
Federal  Government,  either  through  the 
executive  or  legislative  branch,  the  power 
to  protect  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to 
guarantee   equal   protection   under   the 
laws.    When  the  principles  of  uniform- 
ity are  violated,  or  when  a  literacy  test 
is  improperly  given  because  of  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  race,  it  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     If  the  law  is  all 
right  on  the  subject,  but  if  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  administered  is  not 
right,  that  is  a  question  of  getting  to  the 
people  who  administer  the  law,  and  not  a 
question  of  changing  the  law. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    But  the  Senator, 
as  I  understand,  feels  that  because  the 
law   is  not   administered  correctly,  we 
must  change  the  law,  or  do  something 
about  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  there  is  clear 
and  unmistakable  evidence  that  a  regis- 
trar refuses  to  register  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  despite  the  fact  that  that 
citizen  is  qualified,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  enact  laws  and  adopt  regula- 
tions that  will  intercede  and  protect  the 
right  of  the  citizen.  If  need  be,  it  can 
protect  the  individual. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  right  to  en- 
act laws  setting  voter  qualifications.    We 
have  enough  laws  on  the  books.     We 
have  six  laws  on  the  books  now,  six  crim- 
inal laws  to  punish  people.    We  have  nine 
civil  laws  now.     In  addition,  we  have 
State  laws  on  the  subject.    That  is  the 
point  I  make.    We  have  enough  laws  on 
the    books    now.      No    other    laws    are 
needed.     If  we  passed  this  bill,  the  in- 
dividual would  have  to  go  into  court, 
just  as  he  would  have  to  go  into  court 
now,  if  the  bill  were  not  passed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    What  good  would 
another  law  on  the  subject  do?    Even- 
tually the  individual  must  go  to  court  if 
he  Is  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  qualification  of  literacy  should 
be  denied.  That  Is  a  privilege  of  the 
State  which  is  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  State  has  the  privilege  of 
estabUshing  qualifications  for  the  elec- 
tors- but  if  there  is  a  literacy  test,  the 
application  of  that  law  must  be  uniform. 
Title  I  provides  that  if  there  is  a  lit- 
eracy statute,  and  if  a  person  has  had  a 
sixth-grade  education,  that  will  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  he  is  Uterate. 
That  is  a  limitation  upon  the  literacy 
qualification  that  is  laid  down  as  a  uni- 
form standard. 
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Mr     THURMOND.      How    could    the 
completion  of  a  sixth-grade  education  be 
held  to  be  a  qualification  for  voting,  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  the  qualifications  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  required  by  the  States  for  voting 
for   members    of    the    most    numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature?    So  thaj 
provision  of  the  bill  is  in  contraventior , 
of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.    No,  not  at  all. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    It  definitely  is  ir> 
contravention  of  that  provision  of  th<i 
Constitution,  which  also  has  been  incor- 
porated  in  the  17th  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree If  a  State  statute  establishes  lit- 
eracy as  a  qualification— and  many 
States  do  have  such  a  statute— then  tht 
completion  of  six  grades  of  school  shaj 
be  regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  it 
connection  with  registration,  in  Statefe 
where  literacy  is  a  qualification.  It  wiB 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  that  persop 
is  literate;  and  then  the  burden  of  proo* 
will  rest  upon  the  State  officials  to  prov 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.    THURMOND.      But    suppose 
State  does  not  have  a  requirement  base 
on  the  completion  of  six  grades  of  school 
In  that  event,  the  bill  would  attempt  tp 
contravene  this  part  of  the  Constitutio^. 
for  in  that  event  Congress  would  be  wri 
ing  the  qualification,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Oh.  yes;  then  Co 
gress  would  be  writing  the  qualificatio 
which  would  be  the  completion  of  s 
grades  in  school;  and  that  would  be  in 
contravention  of  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause it  would  fix  a  qualification  whicja 
the  State  had  not  fixed.       The  State 
statute   might  well   establish   a   higher 
standard  of  literacy.    Under  the  Consti- 
tution, the  States  are  the  ones  which  fix 
the  qualifications  for  voting  in  FederW 
elections— which,   under   the   Constitu- 
tion, are  to  be  the  same  as  those  flx^ 
by  the  States  for  qualification  for  votir^ 
for    members    of    the    most    numero^ 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures.    So  thfs 
part  of  the  bill  would  contravene  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  in  regard 
to  qualification   for  voting  in  Fedeijal 
elections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.       Title  I  provides 
that  in  States  which  have  a  literacy  re- 
quirement, the  completion  of  six  graces 
in  school  shall  be  presumptive  proof 
literacy.     In  other  words,  in  this  ti 
of  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  if  a  min 
who  wishes  to  register  to  vote  can  sh(^w 
that  he  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  " 
school,  automatically  that  will  be  pie 
sumptive  evidence — unless  the  contrajry 
can  be  proved — that  he  is  literate 

There  is  no  requirement  that  he  hajve 
a  sixth-grade  education.  The  bill  simply 
means  that  if  a  State  has  a  literacy  re- 
quirement and  if  an  individual  citL^n 
can  show   that   he   has   completed 

grades  of  school 

Mr.  THURMOND.     And  most  of  tjhe 
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states  do  have  a  literacy  requirement. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  most  of  the  n ; 
but  many  of  them  do.  In  that  event  if 
the  person  can  show  that  he  has  com- 
pleted six  grades  in  school,  that  fact  ^  ^ill 


be  regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  that 
he  is  literate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words, 
under  the  bill,  if  a  man  can  show  that 
he  has  completed  six  grades  in  school,  he 
will  be  qualified  to  vote 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Even  if  the  State 
does  not  have  such  a  low  literacy  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  only  if  the 
State  has  a  literacy  requirement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then  the  bill 
would  result  in  having  Congress  sub- 
stitute a  sixth-grade  education  require- 
ment as  a  qualification  for  voting,  al- 
though the  State  law  may  not  require 

that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  sixth-grade 
education  requirement  is  not  a  qualifica- 
tion or  even  a  requirement.  The  point 
is — perhaps  I  should  spell  it  out  more 
slowly— that  if  a  State  has  a  literacy 
requirement  for  qualification  and  if  John 
Jones  can  show  he  has  finished  six  grades 
of  school  in  South  Carolina,  that  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  he  is  literate.  He 
will  not  have  to  have  any  education  in 
order  to  qualify,  if  South  Carolina  does 
not  require  that.  But  if  the  State  has 
a  literacy  requirement,  the  completion 
of  six  grades  in  school  will  be  presump- 
tive evidence  that  he  is  literate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  that  would  be 
a  qualification  for  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  be  presump- 
tive evidence  that  he  meets  the  South 
Carolina  requirement  of  literacy  as  a  vot- 
ing qualification. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Even  though  South 
Carolina  law  may  have  a  different  re- 
quirement. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  substitute  a 
qualification  by  means  of  the  completion 
of  six  grades  of  school  for  the  require- 
ment the  State  of  South  Carolina  pro- 
vides as  a  qualification  for  voting;  and. 
in  addition,  the  bill  would  substitute  that 
qualification  for  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement, namely,  that  one  is  entitled 
to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  if  he  has 
qualified  to  vote  under  the  State  law  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature.  Therefore,  the 
bill  would  substitute  that  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requirement  for  the  State  re- 
quirement; but  under  the  Constitution, 
that  is  not  allowed. 

A  State  is  at  liberty  to  require,  as  a 
voting  qualification,  the  completion  of 
four  grades  of  school  or  five  grades  of 
school  or  six  grades  of  school  or  seven 
grades  of  school  or  eight  grades  of 
school;  but  under  the  Constitution,  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  a 
rit?ht  to  substitute  any  requirement  for 
that  State  requirement.  If  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  substitute  a  require- 
ment of  its  own,  that  would  be  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say,  most  re- 
spectfully, to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  that  is  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.     THURMOND.       Let     me     ask 


whether  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
wishes  me  to  yield  to  him.  so  that  he 
can  ask  a  question? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  for  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  thereby  lose  the  fioor,  and  with 
the  further  understanding  that  my  re- 
marks   thereafter   shall   not   constitute 

another  speech  by  me.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, for  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 

from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 

Minnesota  hear  the  question  I  am  about 

to  &slc 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  listening. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  the 
reference  to  the  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors in  the  State  of  New  York,  if  a  per- 
son wishes  to  qualify  to  vote,  he  is  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  under  the  qual- 
ifications set  up  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  his  bill,  if  a  person  In 
New  York  applied  to  register  to  vote  in 
New  York  and  if  he  could  not  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  but  if  he 
could  prove  that  he  had  had  a  sixth- 
grade  education,  all  of  it  in  Spanish,  and 
that  he  could  read  and  write  only  in 
Spanish,  and  if  he  had  a  certificate 
which  showed  that  he  had  completed  six 
grades  in  a  Spanish-speaking  gram- 
mar school,  then,  under  this  requirement 
of  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, that  person  would  be  entitled  to 
register  and  to  vote,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  so.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  state  his  opinion  on  that 
point,  too,  although  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  deny  that  such  a  person  would 
qualify  to  register  and  to  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  not  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  be  a  substitution  of  a 
Federal  qualification— as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota — for  the  New 
York  State  qualification,  as  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  would  not  that 
be  in  direct  contradiction  or  contraven- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  provides  that  the  States 
shall  set  the  qualifications  for  voters  in 
Federal  elections  as  the  qualifications 
for  voters  for  members  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures— in  other  words,  that  those  who 
have  qualified  to  vote  in  those  State  elec- 
tions shall  be  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
Federal  elections?  Can  that  be  contra- 
dicted? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  eminently 
correct. 


196J!^ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Therefore,  if  the 
nending  bill,  which  includes  that  pro- 
?^ion  in  regard  to  qualification  by  means 
of  having  a  sixth-grade  education,  were 
?o  be  passed,  would  not  it  be  in  dhect 
violation  of  that  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  united  States  If  the 
pending  bill,  which  contains  this  pro^ 
vision,  were  to  be  enacted,  it  would 
clearly  be.  in  my  opinion,  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  STENNIS.  And  if  the  bill  were 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  would  not 
?he  bill  totally  override  the  legislative  act 
of  the  State  of  New  York  which  makes 
such  a  provision;  namely,  that  one  who 
wlsSes  to  vote  in  the  State  of  New  York 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  Eng- 

'^Jii""^5^MOND.  It  certainly  would 
override  the  legislative  action  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
were  to  uphold  that  part  of  the  Dili- 

Mr  STENNIS.  Is  that  not  an  iUus- 
tration  of  the  shifting  of  ,POwer-to  which 
reference  has  previously  been  mad^ 
from  the  State,  no  matter  what  State 
might  be  involved,  to  the  centralized 
Sovernment?    And  is  that  not  what  we 

obiect  to' 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Article  I.  section  2,  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution is  entirely  plain  on  this  point. 
I  wish  the  people  of  America  would  re- 
fer to  their  copies  of  the  Constitut  on 
and  would  read  article  I.  section  2,  which 
provides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  ^cond 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
and — 

And  here  is  the  applicable  provision— 
The  Electors  In  each  State — 

That  means  the  voters  in  each  State— 
shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of 
the  State  Legislature. 
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which  we  could  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wishes  to  do.  That  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  could  get  around 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  apt- 
ly quoted  the  language  of  the  original 
Constitution  of  1789.  When  the  people 
of  the  United  States  decided  that  they 
wished  to  elect  their  U.S.  Senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  they  adopted 
an  amendment,  and  that  amendment 
had  to  cover  the  point  as  to  who  would 
be  qualified  to  vote  in  elections  for  U.b. 
Senators.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.    THURMOND.    The    Senator    is 
absolutely  correct. 

In  the  17th  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  U.S.  Senators 
by  the  people  instead  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, there  was  incorporated  the  iden- 
tical verbiage  which  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  had  placed  in  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  original  Constitution  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787.  The  wording  of  the  clause 
is  as  follows: 

The  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature 


That  Simply  means  that  the  voters  irj 
each  State  who  wish  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  must  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  that  State.  TTiat  re- 
quirement is  just  as  plain  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  Under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  each  State  has  the 
sole  power  to  determine  the  voting  quali- 
fications. ^      ,.         ..  ^ 

If  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, or  any  other  State  wishes  to  provide 
that  a  third-grade  education  is  a  suffi- 
cient requirement  for  voting,  those  States 
have  a  right  to  do  so.  If  they  wish  to 
provide  that  a  sixth-grade  education 
would  be  sufficient,  they  have  a  right  to 
do  so.  If  they  wish  to  provide  that  a 
high  school  education  is  necessary,  they 
should  have  a  right  to  do  so. 

But  Congress  has  no  right  to  enact  a 
statute  which  would  override  the  Con- 
stitution. The  only  way  in  which  we 
could  legally  negate  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  to  which  we  have  referred 
would  be  to  adopt  a  consUtutional 
amendment.    That  is  the  only  way  In 


They  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  would  fix  the  voting 
qualifications,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  no  part  in  it. 

Mr    STENNIS.     So  after  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  in  effect  for  about  125 
years  with  the  original  language  of  the 
Constitution  as  cited  by  the  Senator  the 
people,  through  the  Congress  and  their 
legislatures,   amended  the  Constitution 
in  respect  to  its  provisions  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators.     In  the  amendment 
they  used  the  identical  language  that 
was  originally  set  out  in  reference  to 
qualifications.    Is  not  the  provision  word 
for  word  the  same  as  the  original  pro- 
vision set   out  in  the  Constitution  in 

1787?  „       ^       . 

Mr.    THURMOND.     The   Senator   is 

correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Have  we  any  power  to 
change  that  provision? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  only  power  we 
would  have  to  change  the  Provision 
would  be  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  would  have  to  be 
passed  through  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  body,  and  then  sud- 
mitted  to  the  States.  Then  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  would  have  to  rati- 
fy such  an  amendment. 

Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to 
do  what  is  now  proposed  in  respect  to  ti- 
tle I  of  the  bill,  which  in  effect  would 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  enacting  a  law.    We  do  not 
have  the  power  to  do  so,  even  if  we 
wanted  to  do  it.  and  even  if  it  were  a 
desirable  thing  to  do.    We  do  not  ^ave 
the  power  in  Congress  to   amend  the 
Constitution  in  the  way  Pjoposed^   That 
is  what  is  being  attempted     The  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  are  attempting  to 
make  a  sixth-grade  education  a  sufficient 
qualification    for   voting,    whereas   the 
Constitution  has  left  the  quahficaUons 
for  each  State  to  fix  for  itself. 


Mr   STENNIS.    If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  at  the  very  thr^hold 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  so  far  as 
title  I  is  concerned,  we  find  a  pltiaii. 
The  Congress,  acting  alone,  has  not  been 
given  the  authority  to  change  the  writ- 
ten, plain  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred.    Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr    THURMOND.     The   Senator   Is 
absolutely    correct.     The    Senator    h^ 
been  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  his  State^ 
He  has  been  an  able  circuit  judge.    The 
circuit  court  is  the  highest  trial  court  in 
his  State.    He  has  tried  many  cases.    He 
is  a  student  of  the  Constitution    He  un- 
derstands  that  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  we  have  disclosed  states 
what  it  means  and  means  what  it  states. 
Mr   STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.     The  Senator  is  ac- 
quainted with  members  o^^^  bar  and 
judges  throughout  the  land.    So  far  as 
the  Senator  knows,  as  a  result  of  the 
contacts  which  he  has  had,  is  it  not  true 
that  members  of  the  bar  and     udges 
whom  he  knows  have  agreed  ^th  me 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his  rea- 
soning that  the  proposal  is  not  valid  un- 
?e?^?he  provisions  of  the  Constitution? 
Mr.    THURMOND.    The    Senator   is 

eminently  correct. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  only 
a  few'  years  ago-I  believe  it  was  2  years 
ago— the  same  provision  was  before  the 
Senate,  and  after  a  thorough  exposition 
and  debate,  an  attempt  was  made  tx3  cut 
off  debate  through  a  cloture  petition. 
The  proponents  did  not  even  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  vote  in  favor  of 
cuttmg  off  debate.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  that  incident? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  proponents 
not  only  did  not  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  votes  to  pass  the  measure,  but 
could  not  even  muster  a  majority.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  state  as  a  fact  that  the 
measure  did  not  receive  a  majority  vote. 
The  proposed  legislation  had  been  ex- 
posed on  its  merits.  I  thank  the.  Sena- 
tor.   He  has  made  the  point  clear. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  further  question- 
ing? 

Mr   THURMOND.    I  shall  in  a  mo- 
ment.   Another  provision  of  title  I  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act  which,  if  the  provision  were  violated 
would  result  in  certain  pumshment^   If 
the  punishment  were  more  than  45  days 
in  prison  or  more  than  $300  fine    the 
man  would  get  a  jury  trial.    But  if  the 
accused  were  given  a  punishment  of  45 
days  or  less,  or  a  fine  of  $300  or  less  he 
would  not  get  a  jury  trial.     So  title  I 
would  deprive  a  man  of  a  right  of  trial 
by  jurv  if  a  judge  sentenced  him  to  a 
fine  of  >300  or  less  or  to  Imprisorunent  of 

45  days  or  less.  ^  „^  . 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  if  a  person  if  charged 
with  a  crime,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
iury  trial.  It  does  not  make  any  ex- 
ceptions based  upon  45  days,  or  30  days, 
or  any  other  number  of  days.  The  pro- 
vision states  that  the  person  shall  have 
a  jury  trial.     That  is  another  way  in 
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I     would     violate 


which      title 
Constitution. 

The  measure  would  violate  the  Consti  j 
tution  in  its  denial  of  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury.  It  would  violate  the  Constitu-j 
tion  in  attempting  to  fix  qualification^ 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  j 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  further  t0 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne-j 
seta. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Sena 
tor  from  South  Carolina. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  find  the  time  tomorrow— 
and  I  know  that  he,  like  all  other  Sena 
tors,  is  a  busy  man  and  has  many  re- 
sponsibilities— to  discuss  the  title  in  mor( 
detail  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  H.^RT]  and  the  Senator  from  Nev 
York  [Mr.  Keating! . 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  keenlj 
interested  in  title  I  because,  to  my  mindl 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  titlef 
of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  wish 
to  see  the  right  to  vote  protected.  W^ 
may  have  some  disagreement  as  to  hov 
best  to  do  it.  That  is  really  what  we  an  i 
arguing  about. 

Earlier  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
both  agreed  that  it  is  our  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote.  The  Senator  f  ron  i 
South  Carolina  disagrees  with  my 
method.  I  happen  to  believe  that  thi; 
method  provided  in  the  bill  is  a  soun(p 
method.  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clea^ 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ii 
my  discussion  that  I  do  not  in  any  way 
impugn  his  motives.  He  knows  that,  bef 
cause  I  respect  him  greatly.  I  only  argu0 
the  case  because  I  believe  the  evidence 
shows  the  need  for  the  kind  of  legislap 
tion  proposed.  We  have  discussed  thp 
literacy  test  qualification. 

Mr.   THURMOND.     May  I  interve 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr    THURMOND.    I  share  the  coi 
cam  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  i 
respect  to  the  right  of  people  to  vote 
wish  to  see  every  citizen  who  is  entitl 
to  vote  exercise  that  right.     But  I 
not  believe  that  the  people  in  the  Co 
gress  are  any  wiser  than  the  people  i 
the  States  merely  because  we  have  beel 
sent  here  to  represent  them.    We  arie 
their   humble   servants,  and  not  theltr 
lords  and  masters.    I  am  willing  to  truit 
the  people  in  each  State  in  setting  u^ 
voter  qualifications  and  enforcing  thert. 
There  may  be  some  discrimination  in  a 
few  isolated  places,  but  they  will  be  verb? 
few  and  isolated.    As  time  passes  and  als 
people  acquire  more  education,  I  feel 
that  the  situation  will  be  alleviated.    I 
believe  the  situation  will  be  improved. 
I  am  proud  of  the  record  that  has  beejn 
made  in  my  State.    Over  100,000  regis- 
trants are  Negroes.  I 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  very  deep 
concern  about  the  passage  of  legislation 
by  the  Congress  that  violates  the  Cor - 
stitution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does,  too. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  think  there  aie 

ways  by  which  legislation  that  is  desirdd 

may  be  accomplished  by  amending  the 

Constitution;  but  to  ask  the  Congress  \o 


do  something  that  is  flagrantly  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Constitution  is  an  unrea- 
sonable request  to  make  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  so  plain  that  this  proposal  violates 
the  Constitution  that  I  would  be  hope- 
ful, if  the  Senator  wished  to  pursue  it 
further,  that  he  would  introduce  a  con- 
stitutional sonendment  on  the  point  of 
voter  qualifications.  I  would  hope  he 
would  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  other  titles  of  the  bill  that  vio- 
late the  Constitution.  Title  II  violates 
the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  come  to 
that  later. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Title  IH  violates 
the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Title  rv  violates  the  constitutional  right 
of  trial  by  jury.  Title  vn  violates  the 
constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Of  course,  we  are  now  discussing  only 
title  I,  but  as  to  this  particular  title  there 
is  no  question  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  is  violated.  There  is  no  question 
that  Congress  would  attempt  to  estab- 
lish voter  qualifications,  which  would 
violate  the  Constitution. 

I  appreciate  the  high  motives  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  I  ask  him 
to  think  this  matter  over  and  conclude 
whether  he  does  not  think  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  be  the  proper 
approach. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  concern  over  the  methodology 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
seeking  justice  in  voting  rights.  It  seems 
elemental  to  me  that  qualified  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  have  the  right 
to  vote,  that  the  qualifications  are  set  by 
the  States,  and  tnkt  those  qualifications 
should  be  uniform  and  should  be  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  other  conditions. 
We  know  that  such  qualifications  have 
been  abused.  We  know  there  have  been 
boobytraps.  We  know  there  have  been 
landmines.  We  know  that  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  device  has  been  used  to 
deny  the  opportunity  to  vote.  The  books 
are  filled  with  that  kind  of  evidence. 

We  come  down  to  the  question  of  lit- 
eracy, if  there  is  a  literacy  requirement. 
The  difference  between  the  provision  of 
the  pending  bill  and  the  bill  that  was 
before  Congress  2  years  ago  is  that  the 
bill  2  years  ago  declared  that  a  sixth- 
grade  education  would  establish  the  fact 
of  literacy.  It  was  an  affirmative  decla- 
ration. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  so  provide. 
The  bill  provides  that  in  any  such  pro- 
ceeding— speaking  of  a  suit — where  a 
citizen  came  into  court  and  said,  "I  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote.  I  have 
been  disqualified  under  a  State  literacy 
requirement  which  was  administered 
falsely  or  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
I,  citizen  John  Jones,  have  had  a  sixth- 
grade  education  and  I  claim  to  be  lit- 
erate." The  State  would  have  to  prove 
he  was  not  literate.  If  the  man  had  a 
sixth-grade  education,  the  presimiption 
would  be  that  he  was  literate.  This  is 
no  more  than  a  rule  of  evidence. 

If  a  person  went  through  the  sixth 
grade  in  my  State  of  Minnesota  and  he 
could  not  read,  we  ought  to  close  the 
schools. 


I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  from  other 
States  will  say  that  If  someone  goes 
throxigh  the  sixth  grade  In  their  States, 
he  can  read  and  write. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that,  under  the  circumstances 
he  has  described,  if  the  man  went  into 
court  now.  a  judge  would  issue  an  order 
allowing  him  to  vote? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  The  problem 
is  that  if  a  man  went  into  court  now 
and  sought  to  prove  that  he  was  literate, 
the  burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the 
man.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  if 
South  Carolina  had  a  literacy  require- 
ment and  a  registrar  denied  a  person  the 
right  to  register  to  vote  because  he  could 
not  supposedly  meet  the  literacy  test,  If 
that  citizen  went  to  court  and  showed  he 
had  been  through  the  sixth  grade  of  a 
school  in  Columbia.  S.C,  the  presump- 
tion would  be  that  he  was  literate.  Then 
it  would  be  up  to  the  registrar  to  go  into 
court  and  prove  that  he  was  illiterate. 

We  are  seeking  to  protect  citizenship 
rights.  We  are  saying  that  if  someone 
goes  to  school  for  6  years  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  presumption  is  that  he  is  liter- 
ate. Therefore,  if  he  is  denied,  under 
a  literacy  requirement,  the  right  to  reg- 
ister because  the  registrar  says  he  is  il- 
literate, that  citizen  goes  into  court  with 
the  presumption  that  he  is  literate  if  he 
can  show  that  he  has  been  through  six 
grades  of  school  in  Charleston  or  Colum- 
bia. S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Such  a  law  is  not 
needed.  There  are  laws  on  the  books  to 
protect  that  right.  All  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  enforce  them.  As  was  said 
earlier  this  afternoon,  if  the  bill  became 
law  and  somebody  were  denied  the  right 
to  register  to  vote,  he  would  still  have  to 
go  to  court.  If  he  is  denied  that  right 
now.  he  has  to  go  to  court.  In  either 
event,  he  has  to  go  to  court.  All  the 
laws  that  are  needed  are  on  the  statute 
books.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  mentioned  this  afternoon  six 
criminal  statutes  and  nine  civil  statutes 
in  the  Federal  law,  in  addition  to  the 
State  laws.  We  have  all  the  laws  we 
need.  Let  the  Attorney  General  enforce 
the  laws  now.  if  he  is  not  enforcing  them. 
He  does  not  need  any  more  laws. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Many  problems 
still  exist  in  the  area  of  voting.  It  is 
evident  there  are  such  problems,  or  there 
would  not  be  so  many  of  such  laws. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  not  say  so. 
I  think  the  present  effort,  and  similar 
efforts  in  the  past,  have  been  a  play  for 
bloc  votes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  present  situation  and  what  is 
proposed  is  that  when  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  goes  to  court  today,  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  the  citizen  to  prove  he 
is  literate  even  if  he  has  completed  a 
sixth-grade  education.  He  has  to  take 
examinations.  He  goes  to  court  with 
the  burden  of  proof  on  him.  But  under 
the  proposed  statute,  when  he  comes  into 
court  and  he  has  in  his  possession  a 
letter  from  the  principal  of  his  school 
in  Charleston,  S.C,  which  states  that 
John  Jones  has  been  through  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  wonderful  school  system  of 
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the  State  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  he  says.  "I  am  literate.  You 
prove  that  I  am  not."  The  registrar  then 
has  to  prove  he  is  not. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  Is 
substituting  a  sixth-grade  educational 
Qualification  for  the  requirement  that  is 
now  in  the  Constitution,  which  leaves  it 

to  each  State.  .  -^     * 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  it  at 
all  What  we  are  proposing  to  substi- 
tute is  a  law  which  provides  that  if  a 
State  has  a  literacy  test— which  is  with- 
in its  right— the  presumptive  evidence  is 
that  he  is  literate  if  he  has  a  sixth-grade 
education.  It  is  not  a  requirement.  It 
is  a  rule  of  procedure  and  evidence. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Then  the  Senator 
would  prohibit  the  State  from  having  a 
requirement  of  a  3d-  or  lOth-grade  edu- 
cation, for  example.  »  „^  X 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  A  State 
can  so  provide;  but  if  there  is  ambiguity 
in  what  is  meant  by  being  literate,  the 
proposed  law  would  apply. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
proposing  to  substitute  a  sixth-grade 
qualification  for  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  leaves  the  matter  of  quali- 
fication to  each  State,  and  that.  I  say.  is 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  debate 
is  over,  the  Senator  wUl  be  relieved  of 
the  misunderstanding  he  has  in  his  mind, 
because  we  are  going  to  pass  title  I,  as 
surely  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and 
sets  in  the  west. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  title  will  be  passed  just  as  surely  as 
the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the 
west,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
constitutional. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  accepts  the  verdict  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  that  point? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  would  not  accept 
the  verdict  of  what  the  Warren  court 
does 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  he  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr  THURMOND.  As  being  accu- 
rate? I  would  not  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing it  might  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Supreme 
Court,  not  the  Warren  court. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  War- 
ren court. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1883  when  it  struck  down  the  civil 
rights  statute  which  is  almost  Identical, 
word  for  word,  with  title  H  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
of  1883  struck  down  language  almost 
identical  to  title  H  of  this  bill.  I  would 
accept  it.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
base  his  case  on  that,  because  his  case 
will  be  lost  before  he  starts.  The  case  of 
1883  was  based  upon  the  civil  rights 
law  of  1875,  which  has  no  more  relation- 
ship to  title  n  in  this  bill  than  the  man 
in  the  moon  has  relationship  to  cucum- 
ber pickles. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     The  Senator  has 
not  studied  it  very  well,  then. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  studied  it 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  Is  very  similar. 
It  is  very  similar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  going  to  take 
a  law  examination  when  I  am  through 
with  this  bUl,  and  I  hope  to  pass. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  pass;  but  I  suggest  to  him  that  he 
should  study  the   Constitution   a  little 

more. 

Mr.  President,  any  test,  includmg  a 
literacy  test,  may  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional on  its  face  if  it  is  drawn  in 
such  vague  terminology  as  to  invite  dis- 
crimination solely  because  of  race  or  sex. 
This  was  so  held  in  the  case  of  Davis 
V.  Schnell,  81  Federal  Supplement  872. 
No  legislation  is  required  to  nullify  the 
provisions  of  such  a  literacy  test.  It  is 
subject  to  the  so-called  self -executing 
provision  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

While  a  literacy  test  may  be  constitu- 
tional on  its  face,  it  must  meet  a  further 
constitutional    safeguard   of    the    right 
of  suffrage  and  not  be  used  so  as  to  dis- 
criminate solely  because  of  race  or  sex  in 
its  application.     The  provisions  of  law 
which  Congress  has  enacted  provide  more 
than  adequate  protection  against  alleged 
deprivations  of  the  right  to  vote.    There 
are  a  total  of  15  statutes  in  the  Federal 
Code    6  providing  for  proceedings  of  a 
criminal  nature  and  9  providing  for  civil 
proceedings.    Perhaps  some  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  present  Attorney 
General  claims  to  be  faced  stems  from 
this  superabundance  of  statutes.    It  may 
well  be  that  we  have  reached  or  passed 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  and  that 
further  enactments  in  this  field  will  only 
serve  to  add  to  the  present  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  proposal  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  right  of  the  several  States  to  require 
literacy  standards  for  voters.    The  right 
to  establish  and  require  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  necessarily  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  determine  the  degree  of 
proficiency   necessary    to   satisfy   those 
requirements.     Undeniably,  the  several 
States  retained  the  power  to  determine 
who  possesses  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  the  right  of  suffrage.    To  deny 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  to 
determine    the    degree    of    proficiency 
necessary  to  pass  the  test,  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  original  reservation  of 
power.    Of  what  use  is  any  test  if  the 
person  or  governmental  agency  which 
administers  it.  does  not  also  have  the 
authority  to  determine  what  shall  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  its  requirements?    A 
qualification  in  and  of  itself  has  no  par- 
ticular merit  or  usefulness,  just  as  a  law 
or  a  body  of  laws  is  of  no  effect  unless 
enforced. 

The  requirements  of  literacy  which  the 
several  States  have  adopted  contain  in 
themselves  the  terms  of  their  satisfac- 
tion. In  South  Carolina,  the  pertinent 
section  of  the  code  of  laws— title  23.  sec- 
tion 62,  paragraph  4— reads  as  follows: 
Both  read  and  write  any  section  of  said 
Constitution  submitted  to  said  elector  by  the 
registration  officer  or  can  show  that  he  owns, 
and  haa  paid  all  taxes  collectable  during  the 


previous  year  on.  property  in  this  State  as- 
sessed at  $300  or  more. 


It  is  evident  at  even  first  glance,  that 
the  present  proposal  is  a  more  stringent 
qualification  than  the  State  of   South 
Carolina  has  seen  fit  to  enact.    The  re- 
quirement that  a  person  be  literate  Is  to 
be  satisfied  by   an  actual  showing  of 
literacy,  not  by  some  arbitrary  stand- 
ard.   As  an  alternative,  and  not  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Uteracy  requirement,  a  per- 
son is  entitled  to  register  and  vote  in 
South  Carolina  after  having  shown  proof 
of  ownership  and  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  property  of  the  value  of  $300.    This 
in  itself  is  by  no  means  an  unreasonable 
requirement,  for  in  this  day  when  much 
stress  is  put  upon  material  belongings 
practically  everyone  would  qualify  under 
this  requirement.  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  a  proposal  that  Con- 
gress attempts  to  set  standards  which 
will  satisfy  any  literacy  requirement  for 
eligibility  to  vote  established  in  any  State 
by  State  statute  is  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional; it  is  ridiculously  absurd.  The 
usurpation  is  not  cured  by  the  resort  to 
the  devise  of  a  "rebuttable  presumption," 
for  the  presumption  which  Is  sought  to 
be  established  in  this  Instance  is.  indeed, 
not  only  rebuttable,  but  Is  rebutted  even 
before  it  is  passed. 

The  Constitution  makes  clear  that  it  Is 
within  the  power  of  the  States  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  the  voters  for 
election  of  their  own  legislatures,  and  the 
Constitution  specifically  provides  that 
these  are  the  qualifications  which  per- 
tain to  the  determination  of  qualifica- 
tions to  vote  for  candidates  for  Federal 
oflBce.  The  only  limitations  subsequently 
adopted  by  way  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  provide,  generally,  that  the 
qualifications  so  established  by  the  States 
shall  not  be  based  on  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex. 

Pursuant  to  this  power,  the  various 
States,  for  example,  set  a  minimum  age 
as  one  of  the  qualifications  for  voters. 
This  minimum  age  varies  from  State  to 
State,  within  the  range  of  18  to  21  years. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution which  sanctifies  this  age  range 
as  the  minimum  age  for  voting  which  the 
States  might  set  if  they  choose.  If  a 
State  chooses  to  set  the  age  qualifica- 
tion as  low  as  12  years,  or  as  high  as 
35  years,  it  would  be  within  the  power 
of  the  State  to  do  so.  so  long  as  this  age 
requirement  was  applied,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  persons  of  all  races,  religions, 
national  origins,  and  both  sexes. 

Another  vaUd  qualification  for  voting 
which  States  may  establish  is  that  of 
literacy.  Mr.  President,  literacy  Is  de- 
fined by  Webster  as  "the  state  of  being 
Instructed  In  letters."  or  "being  able  to 
read  and  write."  or  "being  learned  In  lit- 
erature." It  Is  quite  evident,  from  these 
definitions,  that  literacy  Is  far  from  a 
mathematically  exact  quantity:  and 
among  various  people,  this  quality  can 
be  found  In  varying  degrees.  Thus,  just 
as  a  State  might  within  its  legitimate 
power  vary  the  minimum  age  which  is 
prerequisite  for  eligibility  to  vote,  so, 
also,  may  a  State  within  Its  legitimate 
power  vary  the  standard  of  literacy  which 
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will  under  the  State  statute  entitle  an 
individual  to  vote,  subject  only  to  th<! 
equal  application  of  the  literacy  stand 
ard  to  persons  of  all  races,  religions,  na- 
tional origins,  and  sexes. 

It  is  now  the  case  in  some  States  tha 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  qualifi- 
cations to  vote  do  not  include  any  stand  • 
ard  of  literacy.  Such  is  the  case  in  m 
own  State,  if  the  individual  owns  prop 
erty  in  South  Carolina  which  is  assesse 
on  the  tax  books  at  $300  or  more.  Thu 
the  power  of  the  State  to  impose  a  lit 
eracy  requirement  is  not  limited  by  an 
minimum  standard.  Similarly,  neithe 
is  the  power  to  impose  a  literacy  required 
ment  legally  limited  to  any  maximun 
literacy  standard.  If,  therefore,  a  Stats 
chooses  to  impose  by  statute  a  literaci^ 
standard  which  is  so  severe  that  only 
those  who  have  achieved  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  its  equivalent  can  qualify,  the 
imposition  of  that  standard  would  not 
exceed  the  legitimate  power  of  the  Stat  b 
to  impose  it,  nor  would  its  impositio  a 
contravene  any  provision  of  the  U.Si. 
Constitution,  so  long  as  the  standard 
was  applied  without  distinction  to  per- 
sons of  all  races,  religions,  national  ori- 
gins, and  sexes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  M-. 
President,  at  this  point  will  the  Senate  r 
from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Nortti 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Do<is 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  mean 
to  say  that  if  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  has  within  its  borders  tte 
great  Harvard  University,  were  to  decic  e 
that  one  who  wished  to  vote  in  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  to  be  able  to  pais 
an  examination  given  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  State  could  impose  that  re- 
quirement? That  requirement  would  be 
within  the  right  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, would  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Constitution 
allows  each  State  to  set  its  own  qualifica- 
tions for  voting:  and,  under  the  Cons" 
tution,  each  State  has  a  right  to  do 
so  long  as  its  requirement  is  appli 
equally  to  all  persons,  regardless  of  ra 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  ^o 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be- 
lieves, does  he,  that  such  a  requirement 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts — namefc^, 
that  all  persons  who  wished  to  vote  would 
first  have  to  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion given  by  Harvard  University — )r 
even  a  requirement  that  all  voters  wou  d 
first  have  to  have  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University — would  be  permissibl;? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  know  of  no  lirr  i- 
tation  on  the  right  of  the  States  to  set 
the  qualifications  for  voting,  so  long  ps 
the  requirement  is  applied  uniformly 
in  other  words,  so  long  as  it  is  applied 
equally  and  uniformly  to  all  persons, 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex. 

Mr.  JORDAN   of  North  Carolina      _ 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolir  a. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  t  le 
standard  of  literacy  which  could  be  iii 
posed  by  the  various  States  as  a  quail  1 


cation  of  voters  can,  therefore,  vary  sub- 
stantially from  State  to  State.  What 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  assertion 
that  any  specified  term  of  school  attend- 
ance could  satisfy  the  standards  of  liter- 
acy which  have  been  or  might  in  the  fu- 
ture be  established  in  the  statutes  of  the 
several  States. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  been  repeat- 
edly admonished  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  other  groups  of 
professional  lobbyists  that  educational 
standards  across  the  country  varied  pro- 
fusely. This  variation  in  standards  has 
been  pressed  upon  us  as  a  reason  why 
we  should  enact  programs  of  general 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Whatever  may 
be  the  variation  of  standards  among  the 
schools  across  the  country  in  the  50 
States,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
grade  levels  per  se  evidence  little  as  to 
the  literacy  standard  of  those  in  the 
particular  grade.  This  follows  from  the 
well-established  and  verified  variation  in 
promotion  and  nonpromotion  policies 
and  practices  in  the  innumerable  school 
districts  across  the  country. 

For  instance,  in  the  book,  "The  Non- 
Graded  Elementary  School,"  authored 
by  John  I.  Goodlad  and  Robert  H.  Ander- 
son, published  in  1963,  the  nonpromo- 
tion rates  in  schools  is  described  in  the 
following  words,  and  I  quote  from  pages 
30  and  31: 

The  pressures  on  teachers  to  apply  grade 
standards  vary,  as  do  their  reactiona  to  these 
pressures.  Studies  conducted  over  several 
decades  have  revealed  nonpromotion  rates 
varying  frona  0  In  some  school  districts  to 
34  percent  In  others.  The  variation  from 
grade  to  grade  within  a  school  and  from 
school  to  school  within  a  system  Is  almost  as 
great  as  the  variation  among  systems. 

In  one  large  suburban  school  system  In  the 
South,  Goodlad  was  easily  able  to  separate 
a  half  dozen  schools  with  primary  level  non- 
promotion  rates  of  less  than  5  percent  from 
a  half  dozen  schools  with  primary  non- 
promotion  rates  of  more  than  10  percent.  In 
one  county  school,  in  fact,  there  were  no  first- 
grade  retentions  while,  in  another,  28  of  56 
first-grade  children  were  retained.  Consist- 
ently, in  all  of  the  more  than  30  schools  with 
some  incidence  of  nonpromotion,  the  rates 
were  highest  in  the  first  grade.  And,  at  all 
levels,  boy  retention  outnumbered  girl  reten- 
tions approximately  3  to  2.  Further- 
more, In  this  school  system,  the  range  In 
ability  levels  among  children  retained 
countywide  came  close  to  approximating  the 
overall  ability  range  In  many  classrooms. 
The  usual  IQ  range  found  in  an  elementary 
school  classroom  was  from  below  70  to  slight- 
ly more  than  130,  whereas  the  range  among 
nonpromoted  children  was  from  below  70 
to  124.  Nonetheless,  lack  of  scholastic  apti- 
tude obviously  was  a  significant  factor  in  de- 
cisions to  retain  children,  since  the  average 
IQ  among  nonpromoted  children  was  close 
to  90.  As  Troyer  has  pointed  out,  most  of 
the  falling  and  unsatisfactory  grades  on 
homework,  special  papers,  projects,  class 
recitations,  examinations,  and.  finally,  report 
cards  go  to  the  children  in  the  lower  one- 
fourth  of  the  ability  distribution. 

Parents  probably  would  be  shocked  to 
know  how  much  the  promotion  careers  of 
their  children  depend  upon  factors  over 
which  these  children  have  little  or  no  control. 
Whether  or  not  a  child  is  promoted  appears 
to  depend  more  upon  biological,  economic, 
and  social  chance  than  upon  sound  educa- 
tional  design   or    how   hard   he   works.     In 


fact,  whether  or  not  a  child  Is  promoted  de- 
pends on  where  he  happens  to  go  to  school. 
Susan,  In  school  A  and  classroom  X.  with 
IQ  of  110  and  achievement  substantially 
below  what  one  might  anticipate  for  her, 
and  Sam,  In  school  B.  and  classroom  Y.  with 
IQ  of  80  and  achievement  equally  low, 
might  well  be  retained  In  their  present  grade 
for  another  year.  Meanwhile.  Jean  and  Bill, 
with  similar  ability-accomplishment  pat- 
terns. In  school  C  and  classroom  Z,  might 
well  be  promoted.  By  carefully  studying 
school  policies  and  statistics,  the  parents 
of  Susan  and  Sam  might  change  their  chil- 
dren's school  careers  from  failure  to  success 
stories,  outwardly,  at  least,  simply  by 
changing  their  place  of  abode.  Ironically, 
It  would  not  be  necessary,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  Susan  and  Sam  to  change 
their  work  habits  or  ability-accomplishment 
profiles  In  the  slightest. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  no  one  can  maintain 
that  there  is  any  logical  relation  between 
the  attainment  of  a  particular  grade  in 
elementary  school  and  a  given  level  of 
literacy.  Thus,  even  if  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  power  to  establish  the 
standard  of  literacy  which  would  be  the 
prerequisite  for  eligibility  to  vote  in  aU 
50  States — which  power  Congress  em- 
phatically does  not  have — there  would 
be  not  the  slightest  basis  in  logic  for 
the  attempt  to  tie  the  standard  of  liter- 
acy to  the  attainment  of  a  given  grade 
level. 

This  proposal,  therefore,  is  not  only 
beyond  the  legal  power  of  Congress  to 
enact,  and  in  derogation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  is  also  utterly  stupid  and 
totally  without  reason. 

Mr.  President,  the  individual  Members 
of  Congress  have  thrust  upon  them  by 
their  oaths  of  office  the  primary  respon- 
sibility in  determining  the  constitution- 
ality of  any  issue  which  comes  before 
Congress.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
primary  responsibility.  Congress  has,  as 
a  practical  matter,  almost  the  final  say 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  issue. 
Illustrative  of  this  is  the  fact  that  not 
since  1936  has  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
vaUdated  an  act  of  Congress  on  the 
grounds  that  it  exceeded  the  scope  of 
their  delegated  authority.  The  last  two 
cases  to  so  hold  are  U.S.  v.  Carter  Coal 
Co.,  298  U.S.  238,  which  respectively 
held  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Bitxmiinous  Coal  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1935  invalid  on  the  grounds 
that  those  statutes  exceeded  the  powers 
granted  to  Congress  in  the  commerce 
clause.  Since  that  time  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
repudiated  the  holdings  in  these  two 
cases.  The  Court  seems  to  place  great 
reliance,  instead,  upon  the  strong  pre- 
sumption that  any  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress falls  within  the  realm  of  their 
delegated  authority.  Since  the  Court 
has  to  this  extent  been  derelict  in  its 
duty  to  pass  upon  constitutional  ques- 
tions presented  to  them,  it  becomes  fur- 
ther incumbent  upon  Congress  to  exer- 
cise a  great  degree  of  caution  in  giving 
its  approval  to  any  questionable  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted extensive  legislation  concerning 
elections  in  the  past.    The  first  compre- 
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hensive  Federal  statute  dealing  with  cor- 
ruption in  elections  was  adopted  in  1870. 
when  the  Enforcement  Act — 16  Statute 
44 — outlawed  every  type  of  fraudulent 
and  corrupt  practice  in  connection  with 
elections,  specifically  forbidding  false 
registration,  bribery,  illegal  voting,  mak- 
ing false  returns  of  voces  cast,  interfer- 
ence in  any  manner  with  officers  of  elec- 
tion, and  the  neglect  by  any  such  officer 
of  any  duty  required  of  him  by  State  or 
Federal  law.  The  laws  were  held  invalid 
in  part  in  United  States  v.  Reese — 92  U.S. 
214 — in  1876.  The  Congress  recognized 
that  these  laws  were  a  violation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  States  by  repeal- 
ing this  legislation  in  1894.  The  discus- 
sion which  took  place  in  the  Congress 
during  that  period  could  be  most  enlight- 
ening and  informative  to  the  proponents 
of  the  present  legislation. 

Of  particular  interest  also,  is  the  Re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  reporting  H.R.  2331.  which  re- 
pealed the  statutes  relating  to  the  exten- 
sive supervision  of  the  electoral  process. 
The  historical  significance  of  this  docu- 
ment is  great,  and  the  House  report  con- 
tains language  which  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  issue  which  is  now  before 
this  body.  For  this  reason.  I  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  quote  the  committee  report : 

The  Committee  on  Election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  and  Representatives  In 
Congress,  to  whom  have  been  referred  various 
House  bills  providing  for  the  repeal  of  all 
statutes  relating  to  supervisors  of  election 
and  special  deputy  marshals  at  the  polls,  beg 
leave  to  report  back  to  the  Hoiose  H.R.  2331, 
with  an  amendment  thereto,  and  to  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  section 
2002  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  bringing  of  armed 
troops  to  the  place  of  election,  and  of  sections 
2005.  2006,  2007.  2008,  2009,  2010,  2011,  2012. 
2013.  2014.  2015.  2016.  2017.  2018.  2019.  and 
2020  relating  to  the  appointment,  qualifica- 
tions, powers,  duties,  and  compensations  of 
supervisors  of  election;  and  also  for  the  repeal 
of  sections  2021.  2022,  2023,  2024,  2025,  2026. 
2027.  2028,  2029,  2030,  and  2031  relating  to  the 
appointment,  qualifications,  powers,  duties, 
and  compensation  of  special  deputy  marshals. 
Also  for  the  repeal  of  sections  5506,  5511. 
5512.  5513.  5514.  5515.  5520.  5521.  5522.  and 
5523  relating  to  crimes  and  their  punishment; 
and  also  a  part  of  section  643  as  follows:  "Or 
is  commenced  against  any  officer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  account  of  any  act  done  under 
the  provisions  of  title  26.  'The  Elective 
Franchise.'  or  on  account  of  any  right,  title, 
or  authority  claimed  by  such  officer  or  other 
person  under  any  of  tie  said  provisions." 

Section  2002  declares  In  effect  that  no 
military  or  naval  officer  shall  bring  any  troops 
or  armed  men  to  the  polls  unless  "it  be 
necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the 
polls."  This  act  was  passed  February  1865. 
diirlng  the  war.  and  the  object  and  purpose 
for  which  It  was  enacted  must  have  long 
since  passed  away.  Article  IV,  section  4,  of 
the  Constitution  Is  as  follows:  "The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion; 
and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of 
the  Executive  (when  the  legislature  can  not 
be  convened)   against  domestic  violence." 

It  is  evident  from  this  clause  that  the 
United  States  must  guarantee  to  every  State 
In  the  Union  protection  against  "Invasion." 


In  order  to  do  this  It  may  be  necessary  tar 
the  government  to  employ  Its  army;  but  It 
is  difficult  to  see,  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imag- 
ination, for  what  purpose  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  would  Invade  a  polling 
precinct  In  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
"armed  enemies"  of  the  United  States  may 
at  any  time  Invade  her  soU  and  destroy  the 
property  of  the  people  o"f  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  pxirpoee  of  rapine  and  plunder 
may  Invade  her  borders,  but  It  is  difflc\xlt 
to  see  why  the  'armed  enemies  of  the  United 
States'  should  invade  a  polling  precinct  with- 
in a  State.  Where  "domestic  violence"  has 
outrun  State  control,  and  the  State  govern- 
ment Is  unable  to  protect  Itself,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  provides  a  direct 
and  specific  mode  of  action,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  the  State  to  the 
Goverrunent  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
Executive  If  the  legislature  cannot  be  com- 
vened.  "Domestic  violence"  may  arise  from 
a  failure  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,  and 
should  such  a  state  of  things  arise  the  rem- 
edy Is  plain. 

But  this  section  2002  provides  an  extra- 
constitutional  mode  of  keeping  the  peace  at 
the  polls.  In  that  It  lodges  an  Implied  dis- 
cretion In  the  military  or  naval  officer  of 
determining  when  it  Is  necessary  to  repel  the 
"armed  enemies  of  the  United  States,"  or  to 
"keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,":  whereas  the 
determination  of  that  question  under  the 
Constitution,  Is  left  with  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  or,  where  it  cannot  be  convened, 
with  the  Executive.  Surely  no  officer  of  the 
Army  or  of  the  Navy  should  be  left  to  deter- 
mine when  It  Is  necessary  to  bring  troops  to 
the  polls,  and  the  Constitution  has  Impliedly 
prohibited  It  In  the  provision  Just  referred 
to.  This  section  2002  was  a  war  measure. 
Twenty-eight  years  after  it  was  enacted,  and 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  as  the  last  vestige  of  war  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  It  should  be  wiped  from 
the  statute  books  forever. 

The  sections  from  2005  up  to  and  Including 
2020.  relating  to  the  appointment,  qualifica- 
tion, powers,  duties,  and  compensation  of 
supervisors  of  election,  and  sections  2021  up 
to  and  Including  2031.  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment, qualifications,  powers,  duties, 
and  compensation  of  special  duty  marshals, 
and  the  remaining  sections  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 5023.  may  be  considered  together,  as 
they  embrace  and  constitute  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  kindred  subjects. 

The  appointment  of  supervisors  presumes 
something  to  supervise  and  the  right  of 
supervision.  Those  sections  relate  to  the 
right  of  supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  to 
supervise  the  election  of  Representatives  in 
Congress;  and  the  initial  point,  therefore.  Is 
as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  super- 
vise the  election  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
if  the  right  exists  whether  it  is  proper  for 
them  to  do  so. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  before  in 
Report  No.  1882,  part  second,  page  5.  1st 
session  of  the  51st  Congress,  as  follows: 

"The  power  Is  sought  in  the  fourth  section 
of  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  which  Is  as 
follows : 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators." 

We  shall  Invoke  the  simple  method  of  con- 
struction laid  down  by  the  writers,  of  seekmg 
first,  from  the  words  themselves,  their  in- 
trinsic meaning,  and  then  invite  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  made  them  as  to  their 
meaning  and  their  Intent  in  making  them, 
and.  finally  the  construction  put  upon  them 
by  Congress  Itself  and  recognized  authors 
on  the  Constitution. 


We  notice,  first  that  "the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections,  etc.,  is 
primarily  confined  to"  the  legislature  of 
each  State;  secondarily,  It  is  given  to  the 
Congress. 

The  language  Itself  and  the  arrangement    ■ 
of  the  two  clauses  show  this : 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner,  etc.,  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  of  each 
State. 

"But  the  Congress  may.  by  law,  at  any 
time  make  or  alter,  etc." 

The  first  Is  original  and  primary,  the  sec- 
ond is  permissive  and  contingent.  The  leg- 
islatures and  Congress  cannot  both  have 
original  and  primary  power  to  act  on  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
conflict  would  never  have  been  sanctioned. 
Nor  can  we  believe  that  the  men  who  drafted 
this  section  intended  to  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  In  the  Constitution  In  granting 
to  two  distinct  and  separate  authorities  co- 
equal power  over  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  time.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater 
absurdity  than  the  grant  of  plenary  power 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  In  the  first 
clause  of  the  section,  only  to  be  abrogated 
and  annulled  In  the  second  clavise  of  the 
same  section. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  intelligence 
which  framed  that  great  Instrument,  careful 
In  avoiding  any  conflicts  that  would  prob- 
ably arise  between  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities  (for  that  hour  was  resonant  with 
Jealousies  of  power) .  deliberately  placed  this 
power  Into  two  distinct  hands  to  be  exer- 
cised. It  may  be.  at  the  same  time  and  In 
different  ways;  and  It  Is  equally  Improbable 
that  the  power  given  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  as  the  authority  best  suited  In  the 
minds  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  to 
provide  "the  times,  manner,  and  places  of 
holding,  etc.."  was  Intended,  without  rea- 
son or  cause,  to  be  taken  from  them  and 
arbitrarily  assumed  by  Congress:  and  that 
too.  when  there  had  been  no  fallvire  on  the 
parts  of  the  States  to  provide  the  necessary 
machinery  and  no  Impropriety  In  the 
machinery  provided. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  obvious 
and  plain  meaning  of  the  section  under  dis- 
cussion Is  that  the  legislature  of  each  State 
should  have  the  primary  authority  to  pre- 
scribe "the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections,  etc.,"  and  that  Congress  should 
have  such  power  ultimately.  When?  For 
what  cause?  What  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions prevailing  In  the  States  shaU  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  a  forfeiture  of  this  right 
in  the  legislatures  of  each?  This  section 
and  the  Constitution  are  silent  upon  this 
subject;  but  the  history  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  contemporaneous 
evidence  of  those  who  made  It  supply  the 
answers. 

Of  the  Original  Thirteen  States  that  framed 
the  Constitution  seven  were  outspoken  on 
the  subject,  while  In  some  of  the  others  there 
was  likewise  a  strong  sentiment  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  containing  this 
and  other  sections. 

The  langiiage  of  some  of  them  Is  most 
striking  and  Instructive.  On  the  6th  of 
February  1788,  Massachusetts  through  her 
State  convention,  presided  over  by  the  great 
Revoluntionary  patriot,  John  Hancock,  rati- 
fied the  Constitution.  In  the  report  of  rati- 
fication, after  expressing  the  opinion  that 
certain  amendments  should  be  made  to  "re- 
move the  fears  and  quiet  the  apprehension 
of  many  of  the  good  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  more  effectuaUy  guard  against 
an  undue  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," the  following  alteration  of  and 
provision  to  the  Constitution  Is  suggested: 
"That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers 
vested  In  them  by  the  fourth  section  of  the 
first  article,  but  In  cases  when  a  State  shaU 
neglect   or  refuse  to  make   the  regulations 
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therein  mentioned,  or  shall  make  regula 
tlons  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  a  free  and  equal  representation  in  Con- 
gress   agreeably  to  the  Constitution." 

Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  suggestion  o1 
such  amendment,  and  with  a  phophetlc  fe^ 
that.  If  such  suggestions  were  not  adopte<! 
by  the  first  Congress  to  assemble  under  th« 
Constitution,  some  erring  son  of  this  ancleni 
Commonwealth  might  some  day  waver  In  hli 
support  of  those  principles  In  the  halls  o 
Congress,  the  convention  added  this  stroni; 
language: 

"And  the  convention  do,  In  the  name  ant. 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth, enjoin  It  upon  their  RepreeenUtlve  i 
m  Congress  at  all  times,  until  the  alteration  i 
and  provisions  aforesaid  have  been  con  • 
slderd  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article  of  th! 
said  Constitution,  to  exert  all  their  Influence . 
and  use  all  reasonable  and  legal  methods  t) 
obtain  a  ratification  of  said  alterations  ami 
provision,  in  such  manner  as  Is  provided  In 
the  said  article." 

South  Carolina  ratified  on  the  23d  of  Ma  j 
1788.  with  the  following  reconunendatlon : 
"And  whereas  It  Is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  severs  1 
States,  and  the  freedom  of  the  propJe.  un- 
der the  operation  of  a  General  Government 
that  the  right  of  prescribing  the  manne '. 
time,  and  places  of  holding  the  elections  to 
the  Federal  Legislature,  should  be  f  orev«  r 
Inseparably  annexed  to  the  sovereignty  cf 
the  several  States;  This  convention  dot  a 
declare  that  the  same  ought  to  remain  to  all 
posterity  a  perpetual  and  fimdamental  rlgV  t 
In  the  local,  exclusive  of  the  Interference  (if 
the  General  Government,  exceot  In  casds 
where  the  legislatures  of  the  States  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  perform  and  fulfill  tlie 
same  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
Constitution." 

New  Hampshire  ratified  June  21.  1788.  ard 
made  a  reconunendatlon  in  the  same  lan- 
guage used  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  June  1788.  ratified 
with    a    recommendation    In    the    following 

words: 

"That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or 
Interfere  In  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentative?, or  either  of  them,  except  whsn 
the  legislature  of  any  State  shall  neglect,  i  e- 
fuse.  or  be  disabled  by  Invasion  or  rebelU  >n 
to  prescribe  the  same." 

August  1.  1788,  North  Carolina  ratlflid. 
having  held  out  against  ratification  on  ac- 
count of  this  and  other  objectionable  clauses. 
The  convention  reconunended  an  amend- 
ment in  the  same  language  as  did  the  St«,te 
of  Virginia.  ^  ^  ^ 

New  York  ratified  July  26.  1788.  and  the 
recommendations  of  Its  convention  are  in 
some  respect  the  strongest  of  any  on  tills 
subject.  Before  the  formal  statement  of 
ratification,  a  declaration  of  rights  la  let 
forth  in  which,  among  other  provisions,  we 
find: 

"That  nothing  contained  In  the  said  Cc  n- 
stitutlon  Is  to  be  construed  to  prevent  Ihe 
legislature  of  any  State  from  passing  laws  at 
Its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  to  dlvde 
such  State  Into  convenient  districts  and  ap- 
portion Its  Representatives  to  and  amongst 
such  districts. 

"Under  these  impressions  and  declaring 
that  the  rights  aforesaid  cannot  be  abridged 
or  violated,  and  that  the  explanations  afcte- 
said  are  consistent  with  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, and  In  confidence  that  the  amend- 
ments which  shall  have  been  proposed  to  the 
said  Constitution  will  receive  an  early  und 
mature  consideration,  we,  the  said  d( 'le- 
gates •  •  •  do,  by  these  presents,  assen^  to 
and  ratify  the  said  Constitution.  I 

"In full  confidence,  nevertheless,  that  uatil 
a  convention  shall  be  called  and  convened 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Const:  tu- 
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tlon  •  •  *  that  the  Congress  will  not  make 
or  alter  any  regulations  in  this  State  respect- 
ing the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  or  Representatives  un- 
less the  legislature  In  this  State  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  tc  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the 
purpose,  or  from  any  circum.stance  be  In- 
capable of  making  the  same;  and  that  In 
those  cases  such  power  will  duly  be  exer- 
cised until  the  legislature  of  this  State  shall 
make  provision  In  the  premises." 

And  m  accordance  with  this  declaration 
the  convention  suggested  an  amendment  to 
Congress  embodying  the  above  idea. 

Rhode  Island  did  not  ratify  until  June  26. 
1790  and  the  language  of  her  convention  on 
the  subject  and  the  amendments  suggested 
were  In  almost  the  Identical  words  of  those  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  only  stronger.  The 
above  extracts  have  been  made  that  it  might 
be  seen  how  strong  was  the  feeling  on  this 
subject  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  Constitution  It- 
self was  only  finally  adopted  In  the  faith  and 
belief  of  a  majority  of  the  States  that  Con- 
gress would  never  exercise  this  power  except 
when  the  States  had  failed  to  do  so,  or  from 
any  cause  could  not  do  so. 

Not  alone  did  the  States  above  enumer- 
ated speak  out  with  no  uncertain  sound,  but 
In  the  debates  In  the  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion to  ratify  the  Constitution,  James  Wil- 
son, a  member  of  the  Federal  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  convention,  explained  this  pro- 
vision to  mean  In  effect  that  the  States  were 
primarily  to  act.  and  Congress  only  In  case 
of  their  failure  to  do  so;  and  the  convention 
recommended  an  amendment  In  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"That  Congress  shall  not  have  power  to 
make  or  alter  regulations  concerning  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  electing  Senators 
and  Representatives,  except  in  case  of  neglect 
or  refusal  by  the  State  to  make  regulations 
for  the  purpose;  and  then  only  for  such  time 
as  such  neglect  or  refusal  shall  continue." 

In  the  58th  number  of  the  Federalist  Mr. 
Hamilton  discusses  this  subject  and  says: 

"They  (the  convention]  have  submitted 
the  regulation  of  elections  for  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  first  Instance,  to  the 
local  administrations;  which  In  ordinary 
cases,  and  when  no  Improper  views  prevail 
may  be  both  more  convenient  and  more  sat- 
isfactory; but  they  have  reserved  to  the  na- 
tional authority  a  right  to  Interpose,  when- 
ever extraordinary  clrciunstances  might  ren- 
der that  interposition  necessary  to  Its  safety." 
Judge  Storey,  In  his  "Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution."  volume  2.  chapter  XI,  dls- 
ciisses  the  whole  subject  and  holds  that  the 
power  will  not  be  exercised  by  Congress  un- 
less "an  extreme  necessity  or  a  very  xirgent 
exigency"  should  arise.  (Sees.  820.  823,  824. 
et  seq.  See  also  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm, 
App.  191.  192;  Curtln  on  the  Constitution. 
479,480). 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  "prescribe  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections"  for  Members  of 
Congress,  but  that  such  power  Is  contingent 
and  conditional  only,  not  original  and  pri- 
mary. 

Upon  what  conditions  or  upon  what  con- 
tingency? 

If  we  accept  the  evidence  of  the  States  in 
their  State  conventions,  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  of  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution,  the  conditions  are — 

First.  Where  the  States  refuse  to  provide 
the  necessary  machinery  for  elections;   and 
Second.  Where  they  are  unable  to  do  so 
for  any  cause,  rebellion,  etc. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Virginia  convention, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  this  section,  said: 
"It  was  found  necessary  to  leave  the  regu- 
lation of  these  (times,  places,  and  manner) 
In  the  first  place  to  the  State  governments  as 


being  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  people,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
General  Government,  in  order  to  enable  It 
to  produce  uniformity  and  prevent  its  own 
dissolution.  •  •  •  Were  they  exclusively  un- 
der the  control  of  the  State  governments,  the 
General  Government  might  easily  be  dis- 
solved. But  If  they  be  regulated  properly  by 
the  State  legislatures,  the  congressional  con- 
trol will  very  probably  never  be  exercised." 

Mr.  John  Jay.  subsequently  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  New  York  con- 
vention said,  when  this  clause  was  vmder  dis- 
cussion: 

"That    every    government    was    Imperfect 
unless  it  had  a  power  of  preserving  itself. 
Suppose    that    by    design    or    accident    the 
States  should  neglect  to  appoint  the  Repre- 
sentatives,  certainly   there  should  be  some 
constitutional  remedy  for  this  evil.     The  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  paragraph  was  that.  If 
this    neglect    should    take    place.    Congress 
should  have  power   by  law  to  support  the 
Government  and  prevent  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.     He  believed  this  was  the  design 
of  the  Federal  convention." 
Again.  Mr.  Madison  says: 
"This  was  meant  to  give  the  national  leg- 
islature a  power  not  only  to  alter  the  pro- 
visions of  the  States,  but  to  make  regula- 
tions in  case  the  States  should  fall  or  refuse 
altogether."   (Madison  Papers,  vol.  3.  1282.) 
Has  any  State  refused  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary election  machinery,  or  Is   any  State 
unable    to   do   so   for    any    cause,   or   what 
extraordinary   circimastances,   what  extreme 
necessity,  what  urgent  exigency  exists  now 
for  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress? 
None  has  been  suggested,  and  we  confidently 
assert  none  can  be. 

For  Congress  to  attempt  to  exercise  this 
power  now  In  this  bill  against  the  protests 
of  a  majority  of  the  States  that  made  the 
Constitution,  and  when  those  States  only 
ratified  It  upon  the  faith  and  assurance  that 
this  and  other  powers  would  never  be  exer- 
cised except  under  certain  conditions,  which 
have  not  arisen,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Con- 
stitution that  should  not  be  tolerated. 

But,  conceding  for  the  moment  that  sec- 
tion 4.  article  1.  gives  to  Congress  the  full 
powers  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
still  it  must  be  construed  In  the  light  of  the 
subsequent  section  (8)  of  the  same  article, 
which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  nec- 
essary and  proper  for  carrying  1°^  ,f  ^^IJ; 
tlon  the  foregoing  powers.  Admit  the 
power  to  be  ample  In  the  Constitution,  yet 
the  same  authority  limits  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  In  the  enactment 
of  laws,  to  such  as  shall  be  "necessary  and 
proper"  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going power.  In  Hepburn  v.  Griswold  8 
Wall .  614.  Chief  Justice  Chase.  In  defining 
these  words,  says  the  words:  .  ^    ♦« 

"Necessary  and  proper  were  Intended  to 
have  a  sense,  to  use  the  words  of  Justice 
Story  'at  once  admonitory  and  directory,  and 
to  require  that  the  means  used  In  the  exe- 
cution of  an  express  power  should  be  bona 
fide  appropriate  to  the  end.'  "  ^  . 

But  again,  the  States  for  a  hundred  years 
and  more  have  provided  election  laws  ap- 
pointed ofBcers  for  their  ProP«r  "e'lut  on, 
and  provided  the  machinery  of  election. 
They  have  prescribed  duties  for  such  officers, 
and  have  imposed  penalties  for  the  failure 
to  discharge  these  duties.  This  machinery 
and  these  officers,  without  distinction  as  to 
the  character  of  the  election,  whether  it  oe 
State  or  Federal,  have  the  same  duties  Im- 
posed upon  them  In  all  e^entlal  qualities^ 
With  this  state  of  things  we  find  these 
statutes  which  are  sought  to  be  "peaiea 
create  officers  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to 
supervise,  scrutinize,  and  watch  every  act 
of  the  officers  of  the  States.  This  of  itself 
must  create  friction,  and  the  history  of  tne 
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country  since  the  enactment  of  these  laws 
has  demonstrated  their  unwisdom  in  this 
respect  The  power  to  guard,  scrutinize,  and 
inspect  implies  the  power  to  correct  or  pre- 
ventthat  which  is  scruttnized.  The  power  to 
supervise  implies  the  power  to  compel  the 
doinK  or  to  prevent  the  doing  of  the  thing 
,-hlch  Is  the  subject  of  the  supervision. 
How  then,  can  the  United  States,  by  Its  su- 
oervisors  and  deputy  marshals,  supervise  an 
election  under  a  law  which  it  has  not  en- 
acted or  scrutinize  the  registration  (a  condi- 
tion of  suffrage  In  many  of  the  States)  when 
the  right  of  suffrage  emanates  from  the 
State  itself  and  the  State  alone  can  deter- 

The  second  section  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution declares:  "The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  reveral 
States  and  the  electors  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature."  _  .   ..  ^ 

This  leaves  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
conditions  of  suffrage  in  the  States.  By  what 
authority,  then,  can  a  Federal  officer,  by 
challenge  or  outherwlse  at  the  polls  or  on 
registration  day,  determine  the  question  of 
suffrage  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  left  solely  to  the  States  to  deter- 
mine? 

Many  of  these  statutes  also  Impose  penal- 
ties upon  the  election  officers  of  the  States, 
in  the  conduct  of  elections,  for  a  violation 
of  the  State  laws.  Was  ever  a  more  mon- 
strous proposition  written  on  the  statute 
books  of  a  free  country?  The  power  to  make 
law  Is  a  sovereign  power.  It  carries  with  it 
the  power  to  punish  for  the  violation  of 
such  laws,  but  the  two  powers  must  be  co- 
ordinate. The  power  that  creates  the  law 
can  inflict  punishment  for  Its  violation,  but 
no  power  can  inflict  punishment  rightfully 
for  the  violation  of  a  law  which  It  never 
made.  To  attempt  it,  as  has  been  done  ifl  the 
past,  has  resulted  only  in  irritation,  conten- 
tion, and  criticism  of  the  ^vemment  that 
has  proposed  It. 

The  object  of  leglslatton  should  be  to 
prevent  conflicts  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities.  These  statutes  have  been 
fniitful  in  engendering  them.  Enacted  ^ 
reconstruction  times,  when  It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  those  measiu-es,  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  framed  having 
happily  passed  away,  we  feel  that  they  can- 
not be  too  quickly  erased  from  the  statute 

But   we   regard  these  statutes  as  chiefly 
inimical  to  the  beet  Interests  of  the  people 
because  they  are  In  effect  a  vote  of  lac^' 
confidence  in  the  States  of  the  Union.    The 
inference  is  irresistible  that  they  were  en- 
acted because  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
honesty  if  not  in  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  conduct  their  own  elections.    With  such 
an  Intention  plainly  on  their  face,  with  what 
consideration  could  they  be  met  by  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  were  intended  except  that 
of  distrust  and  suspicion?     Would  the  U.S. 
Government  suffer  less  by  the  prevalence  of 
fraud   in  elections   than   the   States  whose 
officers  we  sent  to  represent  It  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States?    Is  fraud  In 
elections  any  less   contemptible   becaiise  it 
emanates   from    the    people    of    the    States 
without  Federal  Interference?     Or  Is  It  any 
less  dangerous  to  the  people  of  the  States  be- 
cause It  lacks  Federal  supervision? 

Let  every  trace  of  the  Reconstruction 
measures  be  wiped  from  the  statute  books; 
let  the  States  of  this  great  Union  under- 
stand that  the  elections  are  in  their  own 
hands,  and  if  there  be  fraud,  coercion,  or 
force  vised  they  will  be  the  first  to  feel  it. 
Responding  to  a  universal  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  for  greater  purity 
In  elections  many  of  our  States  have  enacted 
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laws  to  protect  the  voter  and  to  purify  the 
ballot     These,  under  the  guidance  of  State 
officers,  have   worked   efficiently,  satisfacto- 
rily   and  beneficently;   and  if  these  Federal 
statutes  are  repealed  that  sentiment  will  re- 
ceive an  impetus  which,   if  the  cause  still 
exists,  will  carry  such  enactments  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.     In  many  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country  and  in  some   of   the 
rural  districts,  under  the  force  of  these  Fed- 
eral   statutes,    personal    rights    have    been 
taken  from  the  citizens  and  they  have  been 
deprived  of  their  liberty  by  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment.    To   enter  into  the  details  in 
many   cases  where   citizens  have  been  un- 
justifiably  arrested    and   deprived   of   their 
liberty  would  be  useless  In  this  report.    We 
content  ourselves  in  referring  to  report  No. 
2365  of  the  2d  session  of  the  52d  Congress 
on  this  subject,  where  many  such  Instances 
are  detailed. 

Finally,  these  statutes  should  be  speedily 
repealed  because  they  mix  State  and   Fed- 
eral authority  and  power  in  the  control  and 
regulation    of    popular     elections,     thereby 
causing   jealousy  and   friction  between  the 
two  governments;    because   they  have  been 
used  and  will    be  used  in  the  future  as  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  political   party 
to  reward  friends  and  destroy  enemies;   be- 
cause under  the  practical  operations  of  them 
the  personal  rights  of  citizens  have  been  tak- 
en   from    them    and    justice    and    freedom 
denied  them;  because  their  enactment  shows 
a  distrust  of  the  States,  and  their  Inability 
or  indisposition  to  properly  guard  the  elec- 
tions, which.  If  ever  true,  has  now  happily 
passed   away;    and  last,    but  not  least,  be- 
cause their  repeal   will   eliminate  the  judi- 
ciary from  the  political  arena,  and  restore 
somewhat,  we  trust,  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of 
the  Federal  tribunals. 


The  chief  proponent  of  the  bill  to  re- 
peal the  then  existing  election  law  was 
Senator  James  H.  Berry,  of  Arkansas. 
On  December  19.  1893,  he  delivered  one 
of  the  finest  addresses  that  I  have  ever 
read.  I  feel  that  I  should  share  this 
experience  with  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly because  the  discussion  is  quite  ap- 
plicable at  the  present  time. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  section  2002  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
bringing  of  armed  troops  to  places  of  elec- 
tion and  of  sections  2005  to  2031.  Inclusive, 
relating  to  the  appointment,  qualifications, 
powers  duties,  and  compensation  of  super- 
visors of  election  and  special  deputy  mar- 
shals, and  also  for  the  repeal  of  sections  5506. 
5511  5512.  5513.  5514,  5515.  5520.  5521.  5522. 
5523.  and  a  part  of  section  643.  relating  to 
crimes  and  their  punishment.  All  of  these 
laws  which  It  is  now  proposed  to  repeal  re- 
late to  the  supervision  of  elections  by  Fed- 
eral authority. 

The  power  to  pass  these  laws  originally 
is  derived,  or  claimed  to  be  derived,  from  the 
follovring  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"AHTICLE    I 

"Sec  4  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  Legislature  thereof  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators." 

It  has  long  been  contended  that  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  Congress 
the  power  only  to  pass  election  laws  when 
the  States  had  neglected  or  refused  to  act 
in  the  premises,  and  that  the  laws  now  to 
question  were  not,  warranted  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  untrue  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  favor  of 
the  constitutionality  of  these  laws,  and  each 
Senator  will  decide  for  himself  whether  or 
not  that  decision  is  binding  upon  him  In 
constrvilng  the  Constitution,  which  we  have 
sworn  to  support  In  the   enactment  of  all 

ICLWS 

I  propose  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  these 
lavra  and  the  passage  of  this  bUl.  for  the 
reason  that  I  believe  the  laws  now  on  the 
statute  book  to  be  vicious  in  principle  and 
bad  in  policy,  passed  for  an  unjust  purpose, 
and  tending  In  their  character  to  defeat  the 
very  object  for  which  it  Is  claimed  they  were 
enacted-that  is.  free  and  ^^ir  elections. 

I  take  it  for  granted.  Mr.  President,  that 
each  Senator  upon  this  floor  is  anxious  to 
secure  honest  elections  everywhere,  and  that 
each  ballot  cast  by  the  citizen  should  be 
honestly  counted,  and  any  assumption  upon 
the  part  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  Repub- 
lican press,  or  Republican  Senators  that  we 
desl-e  the  repeal  of  these  laws  in  order  that 
fraud  may  be  perpetrated  In  elections  Is 
unwarranted  by  the  facts,  unjust  to  us  and 
an  Insult  to  all  honest  men.  We  are  Amer- 
ican citizens  equally  Interested  with  you  in 
the  preservation  of  free  Institutions,  and 
equally  anxious  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
elections.  The  only  real  question  at  Issue 
is  can  this  purity  and  this  fairness  be  best 
secured  by  the  General  Government  or  by  the 
several  States. 

These  laws  which  we  seek  to  repeal  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  reconstruction  laws. 
They  were  passed  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War;  passed  at  a  time  of  great  political 
excitement:  passed  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  supremacy  of  an  igno  ant  race  In  the 
Southern  States,  upon  whom  the  right  of 
suffrage  had  but  recently  been  conferred, 
passed  for  the  additional  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Republican  Party  to  retain  control  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  other  leading 
States   throughout  the   North. 

If  there  was  ever  any  excuse  for  their  pas- 
sage, if  there  was  ever  any  condition  of  affairs 
to  justify  any  man  in  supporting  them,  this 
condition  has  long  since  passed  away,  and 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  their  retention 

now 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  period  of  Reconstruc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  bitter 
passions,  prejudices,  and  contentions  engen- 
dered by  those  acts,  but  that  period  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  passage  of  these 
laws     It  is  a  dark  period  in  American  his- 
tory a  blot  upon  the  name  of  the  Republican 
Party     It  can  never  be  forgotten  and  ought 
not  to  be   forgotten.     It  should  serve  as  a 
warning  not  only  to  us  but  to  those  who 
come  after  us  against  the  fatal  policy  of  cen- 
tralization of  power  m  the  General  Govern- 
ment, against  the  policy  of  attempting  to 
exercise  by  Federal   authority   that  control 
and  direction  of  local  affairs  which  was  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  be  regulated  by  the  States  alone.    Its  evil 
effects  upon  the  Southern  States  and  upon 
the  country  at  large  ought  to  serve  as  an 
overwhelming   and   unanswerable  ar8^™;ef<^ 
for  the  reneal  of  the  laws  connected  with  it. 
and  all  others  of  a  kindred  character 

The  Senator  from  nUnols.  Mr.  Cullom.  In 
a  speech  made  In  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago. 
used  the  following  language: 

"I  apprehend  that  no  Senator  will  fall  to 
perceive  that  this  discussion  brings  us  back 
to  the  Identical  question  which  our  friends 
in  the  south  attempted  to  settle  at  Sumter 
on  that  April  day  In  1861.  and  which  reached 
a  final  settlement  in  1865." 

Mr  President.  It  is  most  remarkable  to  me 
that,  whenever  we  attempt  here  to  correct 
by  legislation  any  evil  which  has  grown  up 
under  Republican  rule,  we  are  almost  in- 
variably  met  with  the  answer  that  It  is  a 
measure  which  has  been  settled  heretofore 
by  war     When  we  ask  the  repeal  of   laws 
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which  pretend  to  give  fair  elections,  becaus  ; 
they  are  used  as  an  engine  of  fraud,  the  Sen 
ator  from  Illinois  tells  us  that  this  was  "' 
issue  settled  by  the  war. 

When  we  attempt  to  modify  the  terlfl 
which  levies  tribute  upon  the  great  body 
the    people    of    the    United    States    for 
maintenance  and  protection  of  a  few 
viduals.  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Dolpt 
tells  us  that  the  war  which  ended   in 
was  waged  for  free  trade.     This  question 
brought  up  on  every  possible  occasion  ^•^' 
ever  the  other  side  seeks  to  perpetrate  a 
at  elections  under  the  pretense  of  protect 
ing   the  baUot  box,   whenever   they   seek 
take  from  the  people  of  this  country  a  '" 
amount  of  their  substance  under  the 
tense  of  protecting  American  labor,  or 
ever  they  seek  to  take  possession  of  a 
kingdom    vinder    the    pretext   of    Imp 
the  morals  of  the  queen— in  either  and 
these  instances,  when  objection  is  made, 
are  met  by  the  proposition  that  the  people 
the   South   engaged   in   rebellion    and    **• 
on  Fort  Sumter  some  30  years  ago.     I 
mit  that  that  is  no  answer  to  the  proposi 

tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  deny  that  this 
raises  any  such  question.     I  deny  the 
ment  that  there  is  any  disposition  upon 
part    of    any    Senator    on    this    side    of 
Chamber  to  raise  again  the  Issues  which 
settled  by  4  years  of  war.     The  great 
tlons  that  the  contest  which  began  at  S 
In   1861   and  ended  at  Appomattox  In 
settled    were    these:     First,    that    no 
could  secede  from  the  Union  or  sever  its 
tlons  with  the  General  Government;  and 
end,  that  thereafter  neither  slavery  nor 
voluntary  servitude,  except  for  crime 
exist  within  the  United  States. 

These   we  freely  concede  and  have 
denied.     These   were  the  same   Issues  up^n 
which    the    battle   was    fought   and   d 
against    us.      We    accepted    the    verdict 
good  faith  and  have  never  sought  to  rr" 
it.    The  people  of  the  South  have  never 
plained  either  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
its   nnal  result.     They  entered   the  cor* 
boldly    and    fearlessly   and   threw    down 
gage  of  battle  to  a  superior  foe.    They  she 
in  4  years  of  war  that  they  were  In  deep 
deadly   earnest,    and    believed   In   the 
ciples  their  fathers  had  taught  them, 
displayed  a  courage  upon  the  field  of 
an  endurance  under  great  privations,  anc 
patience  in  defeat  which  command  the 
miration  and  respect  of  the  civilized 

When  defeat  came  they  accepted  its 
sequences  without  a  murmur,  and  are  toe  ay 
as  loyal  to  the  flag  of  our  common  country 
as  solicitous  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
great  Republic  and   for   the   happiness 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  all  the  States 
this  Union  as  are  the  people  who  fo"  — 
Meade  and  Hancock  at  Gettysburg,  or 
who  gathered  around  General  Grant  at 
pomattox. 

But   If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Intends 
to  state  that   the  war  settled  the   questpn 
that  the  General  Government  had  the 
to  control  the  local  affairs  and  police  regi^la 
tlons  of  the  several  States,  or  to  state  that 
cause  we  believe  that  fair  and  honest 
tlons  can   be   better   secured    by   the    I 
themselves  without  the  interposition  of 
General  Government,  that  we  are  seeking 
revive  the  Issues  of  the  war,  then  he 
states  the  facts  of  history. 

We  never  complained  of  the  war  and 
results,  but  we  did  complain  of  the  pas 
of  the  laws  which  we  now  seek  to  repeal 
others  of  a  like  character,  enacted  after 
close   of   the   war.     They   professed    to 
these  laws,  and  other  reconstruction  laws 
the  interest  of  fair  and  honest  elections,  ■ 
yet  they  enabled  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
South  to  perpetrate  the  most  glaring  frauds 
at  elections  that  the  history  of  the  Govorn 
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ment  has  ever  known.  Under  governments 
established  by  that  party  under  these  and 
other  laws  passed  during  that  period,  fraud 
and  false  counting  became  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception  throughout  the  South. 

The  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
ballot  box  was  habitually  overthrown  and 
disregarded,  and  men  were  foisted  Into  high 
places  of  power  and  trust  whom  the  people 
had  repudiated  at  the  polls,  and  these  men 
by  their  acts  of  tyranny  and  shameless  rob- 
bery perpetrated  upon  a  helpless  people  cast 
a  stain  upon  American  manhood,  and  by 
their  own  wrongful  acts  they  furnish  to  lis 
here  the  strongest  evidence  that  could  be 
presented  why  all  laws  that  could  bring  about 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  be  taken 
from  the  statute  book. 

The  Senator  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
this  was  an  issue  settled  by  the  war.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
cided again  and  again  that  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  passed  soon  after  the 
war  did  not  destroy  the  autonomy  of  the 
States,  and  did  not  take  from  them  the 
power  to  regulate  and  settle  their  own  local 
affairs,  and  every  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  deprive  the  States  of  this 
power  and  to  usurp  the  functions  which 
properly  belong  to  the  States  has  without 
an  exception  resulted  In  great  evil  to  the 
country. 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  electing 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  was  regu- 
lated and  controlled  by  the  States  and  no 
laws  were  passed  interfering  In  any  way 
whatever  with  this  control.  During  that 
time  the  Republic  prospered  as  no  country 
had  ever  prospered  before.  Peace  and  order 
prevailed  everywhere.  Frauds  in  elections, 
false  counting,  and  Illegal  voting  were  of  the 
rarest  occurrence,  and  a  charge  of  that  kind 
made  against  a  party  or  an  individual  was 
sure  to  excite  the  public  mind  and  If  proven, 
to  bring  the  party  or  individual  under  the 
condemnation  of  all  the  people  without  re- 
gard to  political  afittllatlon. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  South,  in  1868,  I  do  not  think 
I  had  ever  heard,  with  one  solitary  excep- 
tion in  Louisiana,  of  the  use  of  money  In 
elections  or  of  false  counting  brought 
against  any  party  In  any  of  the  States  of 
the  South,  but  from  1868  to  1874,  under  Re- 
publican rule  m  my  own  State,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  was  so  in  other  Southern  States,  the 
practice  of  falsifying  election  returns  became 
so  universal,  so  widely  and  well  known,  that 
they  ceased  to  excite  comment.  And  yet  we 
find  the  Republican  Party  here  always  posing 
as  the  champion  of  fair  elections,  ignoring 
these  well-known  facts  and  hurling  charges 
of  wrongdoing  at  their  political  opponents. 

When  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  1868  were 
passed,  the  whites  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
largely  outnumbered  the  blacks,  and  the 
great  and  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
whites  were  In  sympathy  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  But  when  these  laws  were 
passed  and  the  right  of  suffrage  conferred 
upon  the  Negro  the  State  was  Infested  with 
a  horde  of  adventurers  from  the  North,  men 
who  could  obtain  neither  power  nor  position 
In  their  former  abodes,  but  there  under  the 
protection  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
they  took  possession  of  the  State  government, 
framed  a  constitution  and  submitted  It  to 
the  people,  and  when  It  was  rejected  by 
more  than  10,000  majority,  they  deliberately 
falsified  the  returns  and  declared  it  adopted. 
When  the  people  protested  militia  forces 
were  organized  and  swept  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  State,  leaving  murdered  citizens  and 
burning  houses  to  mark  the  line  of  their 
march.  The  people  were  powerless  and  help- 
less to  protect  themselves  for  the  reason  that 
they  knew  that  the  U.S.  Government  was 
behind  those  who  were  controlling  the  pow- 


ers of  the  State  government.  In  the  elections 
of  1870  the  same  frauds  were  perpetrated, 
and  they  became  so  shameless  and  glaring 
In  the  election  of  1872,  after  the  passage  of 
the  laws  we  now  seek  to  repeal,  that  actual 
war  ensued  in  1874  between  the  opposing 
factions  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  by 
reason  of  this  contest  the  people  were  en- 
abled to  recover  possession  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

This  will  serve  to  show,  Mr.  President, 
something  of  the  different  conditions  which 
prevailed  under  the  two  systems;  the  one 
where  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing all  elections  were  regulated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  and  the  other  where  the 
General  Government  usurped  the  control  of 
elections  by  the  power  of  U.S.  soldiers. 

In  the  nature  of  things  It  will  always  fol- 
low that  the  purity  of  elections  can  be  better 
secured  by  officials  appointed  by  the  State 
government  than  those  appointed  by  the 
General  Government.  The  election  officers 
of  the  State  are  Invariably  selected  from  the 
Immediate  locality  where  the  elections  are 
held.  They  are  as  a  rule  reputable  citizens 
who  have  homes  and  families  in  the  country. 
They  know  that  any  fraud  upon  their  part 
will  inevitably  blacken  their  character  and 
lose  them  the  esteem  of  their  neighbors. 
They  know  that  all  such  frauds  sooner  or 
later  produce  111  feeling  and  tend  to  destroy 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  and 
threaten  the  security  of  their  property. 

Where  the  entire  responsibility  rests  upon 
them  local  pride  will  be  a  strong  restraint 
upon  any  inclination  they  may  have  to 
falsify  the  returns.  They  know  that  It  1b 
absolutely  Impossible  that  practices  of  this 
character  can  be  carried  on  to  any  great  ex- 
tent without  detection,  and  however  strong 
a  partisan  a  man  may  be.  it  is  only  the 
basest  of  men  who  would  be  willing  for  their 
neighbors  to  know  that  they  had  deliberate- 
ly stuffed  a  ballot  box  or  falsified  a  return. 

On  the  other  hand,  officers  appointed  by 
the  Federal  courts,  supervisors  and  deputy 
marshals,  do  not  bear  the  same  responsibility 
to  the  local  authorities  and  to  the  immediate 
community  where  the  election  Is  held  as 
would  Judges  of  election  and  deputy  sheriffs 
selected  by  the  authority  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  courts  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  the  presiding 
Judge  cannot  have  an  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  knowledge  of  men  In  every  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  therefore  do  not  have 
it  in  their  r)ower  to  make  the  best  selections 
for  these  officials.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States, 
whose  authority  extends  over  many  counties, 
while  that  of  the  sheriff  is  confined  to  the 
county  in  which  he  resides. 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  unanswerable 
reasons  why  the  power  to  hold  and  super- 
vise elections  for  all  officials,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  States  themselves  and  not  the 
National  Government.  While  these  laws 
which  It  Is  now  proposed  to  repeal  remain 
upon  the  statute  book  there  is  something 
of  a  divided  responsibility  and  a  divided  con- 
trol, which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  pro- 
duce Jealousies,  suspicions,  and  antagonisms 
which  are  liable  at  any  time  to  bring  about 
confilcts  between  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  that  of  the  State,  and 
which  in  many  instances  will  tend  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
polls. 

Supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  appointed 
by  the  Federal  authority  to  overlook  and 
direct  State  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  carries  with  It  a  suspicion  of  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  State  officials,  and  tends  to  di- 
minish the  causes  that  Induce  men  to  do 
right  for  the  sake  of  right,  and  to  destroy 
that  confidence  and  respect  which  all  good 
citizens  should  have  toward  the  officers  of 
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both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  A 
man  is  far  more  likely  to  be  honest  when  he 
is  trusted  and  placed  upon  his  honor,  and 
where  he  will  get  full  credit  for  his  good 
deeds  than  where  he  Is  placed  under  sus- 
picion and  supervised  by  the  officers  of  the 
General  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  that  these 
laws  in  no  way  influence  or  affect  the  election 
of  State  officers,  but  relate  only  to  Members 
of  congress.  While  this  is  true  on  the  face  of 
the  laws  it  Is  not   true  in   point  of   fact. 

In  those  States  where  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  elected  at  the  same  time  and  In 
the  same  place  as  the  State  officers,  in  every 
State  where  this  condition  prevails  Republi- 
can supervisors  and  Republican  deputy  mar- 
shals have  almost  invariably  used  their  of- 
fice to  control  and  influence  the  election  not 
only  of  Members  of  Congress,  but  of  State 
officers  also,  and  for  this  reason  many  of 
the  States  have  refused,  and  very  properly 
refused,  to  permit  the  State  elections  to  be 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Throughout  the  South,  wherever  and 
whenever  these  supervisors  and  deputy  mar- 
shals have  been  appointed,  they  have  had  a 
large  and  controlling  Influence  with  the 
colored  population.  With  many  of  these  ig- 
norant citizens  the  man  who  holds  power 
from  the  General  Government  is  regarded  as 
all  powerful  and  one  whose  wishes  carmot  be 
safely  disregarded,  and  that  he  is  a  kind  of 
guardian  for  them,  and  has  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  right  to  direct  how  they  shall  cast 
their  ballots;  and  those  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  in 
my  State,  at  least  by  Republican  Judges  and 
Republican  marshals,  have  not  hesitated  to 
use  this  power  and  this  Influence  on  behalf 
of  Republican  candidates. 

The  chief  supervisor  in  Arkansas  today  Is 
Judge  John  McClure.  The  people  throughout 
the  State  almost  universally  believe  that  he 
was  perhaps  more  largely  responsible  for  the 
frauds  upon  the  ballot  boxes  which  were 
committed  from  1868  to  1874  than  any  other 
one  man  in  the  State.  He  has.  since  he  has 
held  the  office  of  chief  supervisor,  used  his 
power  in  every  election  to  harass  and  annoy 
the  election  officers  of  the  State  in  every 
possible  way.  He  secured  the  appointment 
under  President  Harrison  of  assistant  or 
special  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  and  through  this  power 
and  that  of  chief  supervisor  and  under  a 
Republican  district  Judge,  succeeded  In  hav- 
ing Indictments  preferred  against  many  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  prosecution  and  trial  of  these  causes 
cost  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  notwith- 
standing it  was  a  Republican  Judge  and  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  a  majority  of  Republican 
Jurors,  nearly  all  of  these  parties  were  ac- 
quitted; and  in  the  few  cases  where  convic- 
tions were  secured  it  was  for  som<j  technical 
violation  of  the  law  where  no  fraud  had  been 
committed  or  intended,  and  where  the  result 
was  in  no  way  changed,  and  as  I  now  remem- 
ber, not  a  single  man  Indicted  was  shown  to 
have  committed  actual  fraud  In  a  single  pre- 
cinct within  the  State. 

Laws  that  can  be  thus  used  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. They  can  do  no  good  and  they  pro- 
duce much  evil. 

Just  preceding  the  election  of  1890  a  dep- 
uty marshal  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  posse  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  went  Into 
the  county  of  Lee  under  pretext  of  sum- 
moning witnesses  to  attend  the  Federal  court, 
and  yet  they  showed  by  their  acts  that  It  was 
their  sole  object  and  purpose  to  frighten  and 
Intimidate  the  Negroes  who  had  expressed  a 
determination  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Written  communications  were  distributed 
amongst  the  colored  people  commanding 
them  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress. 
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Mr.  President,  laws  under  which  such  men 
as  our  chief  supervisor  can  be  clothed  with 
such  power  and  which  can  be  used  for  such 
purposes  can  be  productive  of  no  good.  We 
want  them  abolished  and  we  want  our  chief 
8uper\'isor  abolished  with  them;  and  be- 
cause we  thus  seek  to  correct  existing  evils 
we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  charge  us  with 
seeking  to  reopen  issues  that  were  settled 
by  the  war.  If  fair  and  honest  elections  can 
not  be  secured  by  trusting  the  people  ol 
the  several  States  then  they  cannot  be  se- 
cured at  all. 

The  whole  structure  of  our  Government 
is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  honest,  and  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  the  people  are 
corrupt  then  the  Government  will  fall;  and 
If  the  people  of  any  State  cannot  be  trusted 
to  conduct  their  own  elections  then  no  kind 
of  force  used  by  the  General  Government 
vrtll  suffice  to  produce  an  honest  result.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Government  shows  that 
it  is  better  to  trust  the  people  of  the  States, 
to  permit  them  to  control  their  own  local 
affairs  in  their  own  way.  Such  was  the  In- 
tention of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  every  attempt  to  turn  from  their  teach- 
ings has  proven  disastrous  to  our  Institu- 
tions. ,     _  - 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  why  I  favor 
the  passage  of  the  present  bill,  and  I  con- 
fidently believe  that  time  will  show  that 
complaints  of  fraud  In  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  far  less  numerous 
when  this  power  Is  entrusted  to  the  people 
of  the  several  States  of  this  Union. 


Mr.  President,  my  address  today  has 
been  on  title  I.  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
exchange  of  ideas  with  other  Senators, 
and  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever— the 
more  I  study  the  question,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  become— that  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely unconstitutional  for  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  of  the  na- 
ture now  proposed.  I  have  pointed  out 
some  of  the  objections  to  title  I  in  my 
speech  today.  I  reiterate,  there  is  no 
question  that  title  I  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion in  that  it  would  deprive  people  of 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  also  would 
attempt  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to 
fix  voter  qualifications  when  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  fixed 
that  by  adopting  the  qualifications  of  the 
respective  States  of  the  Nation,  with  re- 
gard to  voting  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  understood, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  my 
yielding  today  to  various  Senators  did  not 
constitute  separate  appearances  on  this 

occ&sioti 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .    Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered.  ,  ^  . 

Mr  THURMOND.  Since  I  have  not 
completed  this  address,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  allowed  to  complete  it  on 
another  day. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  when  he 
asks  the  Chair  to  be  allowed  to  complete 
his  address  on  another  day,  whether  this 
constitutes  a  speech  on  the  bill  a^s  is^ 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  submit  amendments, 
but  I  did  not  know  we  had  established 
any  precedent  of  that  kind.  I  assume 
the  Senator  can  complete  anything  he 
wishes  on  another  day,  If  he  is  recog- 
nized.    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  object  to  the 


request  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
the  exact  import  of  his  request.  If  the 
idea  is  to  have  one  speech  continued 
day  after  day,  I  must  object.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  possibly  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  re- 
phrase his  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  In  some  instances 
one  can  complete  an  address,  but  I 
have  not  completed  this  address  on  title 
I,  and  I  just  wished  to  finish  it  on  an- 
other day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Chair  correct  in  interpreting  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
oUna  to  mean  that  for  this  particular 
speech  he  desires  to  complete  it  on  an- 
other day,  and  its  continuation,  plus  to- 
day's remarks  are  to  be  interpreted  as 
only  one  speech  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  my 
address  not  to  be  considered  as  one 
speech  until  I  have  finished  it.  I  am  not 
quite  through  with  it.  That  Is  what  my 
unanimous  consent  is  about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  objected  to  that  unan- 
imous-consent request.  I  now  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  it  counting  as  another  speech, 
to  allow  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  the  piu:- 
pose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  yielded 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  floor,  but  the  Senator 
from  New  York  requested  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  yield  to  him  so 
that  he  might  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina does  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    It  will  be  quite  all 
right  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  that  understanding. 
First.  I  wish  to  discuss  another  subject. 


BIBLE  READING  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  communication  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Woodrow  W.  Britton 
of  Charleston,  S.C.  with  regard  to  the 
recent  news  story  indicating  that  the 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs will  take  a  public  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  proposals  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  against  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  in  our  schools.  This  letter  takes 
sharp  issue  with  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee as  reported  in  the  news. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record  the  letter  from  Mr.  Britton 
together  with  a  resolution  from  the  Rut- 
ledge  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  and  also  an  article  from  the 
News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
dated  March  26,  1964.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "Area  Baptists  Back  Proposal  To 
Allow  School  Bible  Reading." 
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The  Baptists  represented  by  Mr.  Bri 
ton's  group  of  Christian  laymen  and  al' 
those  of  the  Rutledge  Avenue  Bapti 
Church  feel  very  strongly  about  the  nee 
for  amending  the  Constitution  to  over 
rule  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  ant^ 
prayer  decisions.   I  appreciate  their  posj- 
Uon  Mr.  President,  and  I  commend  the 
for  their  strong  stand.    Therefore,  it 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  present  this  ma 
rial  to  the  Senate  so  that  there  might 
no  mistaken  idea  as  to  where  these  Ba 
tists  stand— and  I  am  confident  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  southern  Baptists 
stand— on  this  important  question.      J 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ma- 
terial may  be  printed  in  the  Record  ^t 
this  point  In  my  remarks.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materi  u 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AREA    Baptists    Back    Proposal    To    Aixcw 
School  Bible  Reading 

Petitions  are  being  circulated  locally  to 
support  passage  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  Bible  reading  In  puD- 

lic  schools.  , 

Local  Baptist  ministers  generally  are  In 
favor  cf  the  amendment  despite  a  recent  a  a- 
nouncement  from  the  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs  opposing  the  amend- 
ment on  various  technical  grounds. 

The  committee,  authorized  to  Inform  BaftJ- 
tuts  of  legislation  that  effects  rell^on  Is 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  eight  Baptst 
organizations  It  represents.  Dr^  fohn  A. 
Hwnrlclt.  pastor  of  Charleston's  First  Baptist 
Church,  explained  last  night. 

The  eight  Baptist  groups  represented  in 
the  committee  are  the  Southern  Baptist  Ccn- 
ventlon  the  American  Baptist  Convention, 
Baptist  General  Conference.  North  American 
Baptist  General  Conference.  National  Baptst 
Conference.  Baptist  Federation  of  Cana  la. 
National  Baptist  Convention,  pSA.  Iiic 
and  General  Conference  of  Seventh-lay 
Baptists. 

Dr  HamrlclE  also  explained  that  while  he 
committee  is  not  In  power  to  speak  for  tlielr 
various  groups  It  Is  entitled  to  Its  oplnUn. 
••I  don-t  believe  It  was  their  Intention  to 
make  any  pronouncement."  he  said. 

An  article  In  the  March  7  issue  of  he 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reported  that  the  cc  m- 
mlttee  was  calling  for  "defeat  of  any  ameud- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  ^^^ch  wou  d  p  er- 
mlt  the  reading  of  prayers  or  the  Bible  In 
public  schools." 

W  Harry  Garrett  of  Washington.  E.G., 
associate  director  of  the  committee,  k&s 
quoted  as  saving  "the  statement  puts  us  on 
record  as  opposing  any  constitutional  ameid- 
ment  which  will  allow  the  Bible  in  pu  jlic 
schools." 

Dr  Hamrlck  said  last  night  that  he  lad 
spoken  at  length  with  Mr.  Garrett  about  the 
article  in  the  Philadelphia  newspaper  ^nd 
that  Mr.  Garrett  said  he  had  been  misquoted. 
The  committee  did  not  Intend  to  voice  oppo- 
sition to  any  such  amendment  but  to  the 
particular  one  known  as  the  Becker  amend- 
ment, believing  it  to  have  technical  flaws. 
Dr.  Hamrlck  explained. 

Approval  of  the  Becker  amendment  vax. 
however,  given  by  Dr.  Hamrlck  and  by  oiier 
Baptist  ministers  and  congregations  In  the 
Charleston  area. 

The  Reverend  Paul  M.  Prldgen,  Jr.,  pajBtoc 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  North  ChaJ  les- 
ton.  credited  the  North  Charleston  Minis- 
terial AssoclaUon  with  promoting  the  sign- 
ing of  the  petitions.  "I  cannot  speak  for 
other  Baptists  any  more  than  that  commit- 
tee can.  but  I  can  say  that  I  and  my  congre 
gation  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  *^ 
amendment."  he  said. 
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Dr.  John  E.  Huss.  pastca:  of  the  Charleston 
Heights  Baptist  Church,  said: 

"I  will  wholeheartedly  support  any  consti- 
tutional effort  to  permit  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  in  our  school  system.  Our  country, 
to  be  at  her  best,  must  Include  God  in  her 
plans.  'In  God  We  Trust'  should  be  more 
than  a  mere  slogan  on  our  coins. 

"Bible  reading  and  prayer  co\ild  hurt  no 
one  and  be  a  help  to  everyone. 

"Our  survival  as  a  nation  depends  upon 
our  spiritual  heritage." 

The  Reverend  Douglas  O.  Newton,  pastor 
of  the  Brentwood  Baptist  Church,  said: 

"The  Baptist  joint  committee  on  public 
affairs'  effort  to  defeat  the  amendment  which 
would  allow  tlie  Bible  and  prayers  In  our 
pubUc  schools  is  contrary  to  Baptist  policy 
and  Baptist  doctrine.  The  committee  does 
not  speak  for  me." 

The  Reverend  Howard  S.  Knowles.  pastor 
of  the  Friendship  Baptist  Church  of  North 
Charleston,  said: 

"I  personally  have  signed  a  petition  which 
calls  for  adoption  of  the  amendment.  1  be- 
lieve in  separation  of  chvirch  and  state  but 
not  in  separation  of  God  and  state. 

"Let's  compare  this  group  (Baptist  Joint 
committee)  to  one  of  our  elected  public  offi- 
cials, a  Congressman.  He  is  elected  to  speak 
for  us  In  Washington,  but  he  doesn't  always 
think  and  vote  the  way  we  all  think  he 
shoiold.  That's  the  case  with  this  group.  I 
think." 

The  Reverend  Earl  Behr,  pastor  of  the 
Windsor  Baptist  Church,  said: 

"I  favor  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  hav- 
ing prayer  In  our  pubUc  schools.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  obligatory  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools  or  obligatory  prayers.  But  I  am  In 
favor  of  the  amendment." 

Members  of  the  Rutledge  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
last  night  which  disapproves  and  denounces 
the  Invalid  action  of  the  Baptist  joint  com- 
mittee on  public  affairs." 

The  Rutledge  Avenue  Baptist  resolution 
stated,  in  part: 

"The  action  of  the  said  Baptist  joint  com- 
mittes  and  any  action  its  officers  may  exer- 
cise In  making  It  appear  that  our  church  Is 
opposed  to  the  said  Becker  amendment  vio- 
lates the  basic  principle  on  which  churches 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  were 
established." 

The  resolution  was  signed  by  the  Reverend 
D  N  Baker,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  Gladys 
W  Bailey,  church  clerk.  Copies  are  being 
serrt  to  the  Baptist  joint  committee.  Repre- 
sentative L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Senator  Strom 
Thttrmond.  and  various  news  media  through- 
out the  Charleston  area  and  South  Carolina. 


the 


CHARLESTO^f,  S.C,  March  26.  1964. 
Hon.  J.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  chairman  of  a  group  of 
Christian  laymen,  who  are  sponsoring  and 
distributing  petitions  In  South  Carolina  and 
wherever  possible,  supporting  the  Becker 
amendment  ( which  will  return  the  Bible  to 
our  public  schools  on  a  voluntary  basis)  I 
am  therefore,  deeply  Interested  in  same. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  statement 
and  resolution,  that  my  church,  the  Rutiedge 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  on  March  25.  1964.  regarding  the 
action  of  the  Baptist  joint  committee  on 
public  affairs.  Also,  a  page  of  the  News  and 
Courier  with  an  article  about  said  commit- 
tee's action  and  the  Baptist  support  of  the 
amendment  In  our  area. 

We  would  appreciate  whatever  you  can  do 
via  publicity  to  assist  us  in  oiir  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  misimderstandlng  of  our  sup- 
port and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Becker 
amendment. 


With  klndeet  regards  and  many  thanks,  I 

am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  W.  BRrrroN. 

Chairman. 

Rutledge  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 

Charleston.  S.C. 
Whereas  the  Becker  amendment  (which 
wlU  return  the  Bible  and  permit  prayers  In 
our  public  schools  on  a  voluntary  basis) ;  and 
Whereas  section  2  of  said  amendment  de- 
clares "Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  to 
belief  In,  reliance  upon,  or  Invoking  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  Supreme  Being  in  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  proceeding, 
activity,  ceremony,  school,  institution,  or 
place,  or  upon  any  coinage,  ctirrency,  or  obU- 
gatlon  of  the  United  States";   and 

Whereas  on  March  7,  1964  (published  In 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer)  in  Atiantlc  City 
March  6:  "A  committee  representing  eight 
Baptist  organizations  called  Friday  for  the 
defeat  of  any  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  permit  the  reading  of 
prayers  or  the  Bible  in  public  schools":  and 
Whereas  the  said  committee  (Baptist 
Joint  committee  on  public  affairs)  as  stated 
in  said  publication,  consists  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion and  this  committee  has  expressed  op- 
position to  the  said  Becker  amendment:  and 
Whereas  W.  Barry  Garrett,  of  Waahlnglon. 
D.C,  associate  director  of  the  committee, 
said:  "The  statement  puts  us  on  record  as 
opposing  any  constitutional  amendment 
which     will     allow     the     Bible     In     public 

schools";  and 

Whereas  Garrett  also  said:  "The  commit- 
tee had  authorized  C.  E.  Carlson,  executive 
director  of  the  group,  to  appear  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  present  its 
views";  and 

Whereas  this  action  by  the  said  committee 
has  been  broadcast  over  many  radio  stations 
and  published  In  other  news  media;   and 

Whereas  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  are  autono- 
mous and  approve  or  disapprove  proceeding 
or  business  matters  and  take  a  stand  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  voting  In  a 
conference  meeting  of  the  Individual 
churches;  and 

Whereas,  many  members  of  our  church, 
Including  our  pastor,  have  signed  petitions 
supporting  the  said  Becker  amendment  men- 
tioned herein;  and 

Whereas  the  representatives,  from  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  who  are  partici- 
pating in  the  said,  Baptist  Joint  committee 
on  public  affairs,  have  no  authority,  what- 
soever, to  speak  for  or  on  behalf  of  members 
of  the  Rutiedge  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and. 
therefore,  any  views  of  C.  E.  Carlson,  execu- 
tive director,  or  any  member  of  said  Joint 
committee,  presented  to  the  Hoxise  Judiciary 
Committee  or  any  other  group  do  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Rutledge  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  and  are  not  valid;  and 

Wbereas  the  action  of  the  said  Baptist 
joint  committee  and  any  action  its  officers 
may  exercise  in  making  it  appear  that  our 
church  Is  opposed  to  the  said  Becker  amend- 
ment violates  the  basic  principal  on  which 
churches  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion were  established  and  operate;  now 

Therefore,  we  the  members  of  the  Rutiedge 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  564  Rutledge  Ave- 
nue, Charleston.  S.C.  do  hereby  resolve  and 
go  on  record  as  disapproving  and  de- 
notmclng  the  Invalid  action  of  the  Baptist 
Joint  committee  on  public  affairs. 

The  above  statement  and  resolution 
adopted  In  conference  March  25.  1964.  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Rev.  Douglas  N.  Baker. 

Pastor. 

Gladys  W.  Bailet, 

Clerk. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  under  the 
unanimous-consetit  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll-  .r^         iJ  4.  T 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JAVITS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


A  NEW   CRISIS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thttrmond's 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  that  it  will  not  count  as  a 
second  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  that  my  remarks 
be  printed  elsewhere.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  that  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  his  getting  someone  to  sit  for  him  dur- 
ing the  next  few  mintues,  both  he  and 
I  should  be  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  listen  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs, 
Mr.  Thomas  Mann.  I  am  advised  that 
a  new  crisis  has  developed  in  Latin 
America.  I  have  assured  Mr.  Mann  that 
I  will  be  down  shortly,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  very  much  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  could  possibly  be  there  also. 
However,  it  may  not  be  possible  because 
of  his  duty  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


Stotes.  Britain,  France.  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines.  Pakistan,  and  Thai- 
land. 

I3  an  exclusive  interview.  President  Maca- 
pagal  said:  "The  Philippines,  which  fought 
alongside  the  United  States  in  two  world 
wars,  battled  the  Japanese  3  years  and  sent 
troops  to  Korea,  is  one  country  that  cannot 
be  accvised  of  shirking  the  fight  for  freedom." 

The  Philippines,  added  the  53-year-old 
President,  stoutly  favor  "putting  SEATO  Intc 
play  to  safeguard  the  secxirlty,  not  only  of 
member  nations,  but  others  In  southeast 
Asia  Including  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia." 

The  President  made  these  fervent  remarks 
without  reference  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  who  outraged  Filipinos 
last  week  by  charging  that  President  Maca- 
pagal  hasn't  lived  up  to  his  signature  on  the 
SEATO  pact. 


PRESIDENT    MACAPAGAL    OF    THE 
PHILIPPINES    AND    THE    WAR    IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 

speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  W.  D. 
Friedenberg  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  today,  entitled  "Fili- 
pinos Outraged  by  Morse  Slur."  The 
remarks  therein  are  attributed  to  Presi- 
dent Macapagal.  of  the  Philippines  al- 
legedly in  response  to  my  own  comments 
about  his  views  on  the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Filipinos  Outraged  by  Morse  Slttk 
(By  W.  D.  Friedenberg) 

Manila  March  31.— President  Dlosdado 
Macapagal  said  today  the  Philippines  would 
enthusiastically  provide  troops  for  any  op- 
eration SEATO  decides  to  undertake. 

SEATO  or  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  Is  a  collective  defense  pact 
whose  membership  Is  made  up  of  the  United 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  or  doubt  that  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  stanch 
fighters  for  freedom.  They  have  resisted 
tyranny  when  imposed  by  either  white 
or  Asiatic  adventurers.  They  have  also 
been  stanch  friends  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  American  people,  the 
Philippines  are  numbered  among  that 
very  small  group  of  nations  we  honestly 
consider  as  our  friends,  not  for  financial 
reasons  but  for  ideological  reasons. 

My  quarrel  with  President  Macapagal 
took  form  of  objecting  to  his  encourage- 
ment, yes.  his  "egging  on"  of  the  Umted 
States  in  a  war  that  the  Philippines  have 
not  seen  fit  to  enter,  a  war  in  which  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  has  yet  to 
exercise  any  leadership  under  SEATO  to 
try  to  bring  the  dispute  in  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  provisions  and  protocol 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  That  is  my  criti- 
cism of  the  President  of  the  Philippines, 
let  me  say  to  him  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon;  and  I  reiterate 
every  word  of  it.  ,      o     *w 

"Let's  you  and  him  fight  in  South 
Vietnam,"  was  the  message  that  came 
from  President  Macapagal  as  quoted  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  26. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Macapagal  has 
indicated  a  willingness  for  his  country 
to  participate  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
war.     But  I  now  ask  him:  Upon  what 
basis?     Is  his  suggestion  now  that  he 
wishes  to  go  in  and  follow  a  military 
course  of  action  that  will  kill  both  Amer- 
ican and  Filipino  boys?    In  my  opimon, 
such  killings  are  unjustified.    They  must 
stop.    The  United  States  cannot  justify 
the  military  course  of  action  which  it 
is  following  in  South  Vietnam  with  its 
signature  attached  to  treaty  after  treaty 
in  which  we  pledge  to  the  world  that  we 
stand  ready  to  substitute  a  peaceful  pro- 
cedure of  the  appUcation  of  the  rule  of 
law  to  the  jungle  law  of  military  force 
and  the  U.S.  Government  is  following 
the  jungle  law  of  military  force  in  South 
Vietnam  without  one  iota  of  justification. 
Mr   President,  until  SEATO  does  act 
in  South  Vietnam,  that  organization  will 
be  nothing  but  a  mechanism  for  extract- 
ing economic  and  military  aid  from  the 
United  States.    We  are  extending  that 
military  aid,  and  much  of  the  econoxnic 
aid   to  SEATO  members  so  they  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  threats  to  the  peace 
in  places  like  South  Vietnam.     If  they 
are  not  going  to  act  when  a  threat  to 


peace  occurs,  the  justification  for  most 
of  that  aid  is  removed. 

I  remind  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines that  in  1963  his  country  received 
$117,700,000  of  aid  from  the  United 
States:  $23.9  million  of  it  in  military 
aid;  $93.8  million  of  it  in  economic  aid. 
Since  1946  his  country  has  received 
$1,851  million  of  aid;  $423  million  of  It 
in  military  aid;  $1,428  million  of  it  in 
economic  aid. 

I  believe  that  those  vital  statistics 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  United  States  for  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Moreover,  that  aid  would  have  gone  to 
the  Philippines  irrespective  of  whether 
SEATO  existed,  because  Mr.  Macapagal's 
country  is  a  deserving  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Our  aid  to  her  does  not 
depend  on  the  existence  of  any  Commu- 
nist threat. 

I  have  voted  for  that  aid  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  would  again. 

Within  a  few  days  SEATO  members 
will  get  underway  in  Manila.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  SEATO,  the  Philippines  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  a  program  for 
South  Vietnam  which  will  make  the  civil 
war  there  a  matter  for  joint  SEATO  ac- 
tion, to  be  undertaken  equally  by  all 
SEATO  members. 

I  pray  to  my  God  that  the  leaders  of 
SEATO  wull  have  the  foresight  and  judg- 
ment to  seek  to  resolve  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  basically  a  civil  war 
fought  between  and  among  South  Viet- 
namese without  a  single  proof  of  any 
foreign  contingency  from  Communist 
countries  in  South  Vietnam.  The  only 
foreign  military  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam happens  to  be  that  of  the  United 
States.  What  a  black  mark  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  writing  on  the  glorious 
history  of  this  Republic  in  conducting 
McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  McNa- 
mara's war  in  South  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
that  he  has  not  rebutted  my  judgment 
that  his  policy  has  been  one  of  having 
the  United  States  pick  up  the  check  and 
spill  the  blood  in  South  Vietnam  while 
the  Philippines  stood  on  the  sidelines. 
But  if  the  President  of  the  Philippines 
now  wishes  to  step  up  that  war  and  takes 
the  position  that  SEATO's  position 
should  be  one  of  escalating  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam,  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  is  as  dead  wrong  as 
is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  been  the  force  behind 
McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  leaders  of 
SEATO — and  I  welcome  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  following  this  course 
of  action — to  sit  down  at  the  SEATO 
Conference  which  will  shortly  be  held 
in  Manila,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
resolve  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  being 
conducted  by  foreign  legions  from  out- 
side South  Vietnam,  other  than  the  for- 
eign legion  of  the  United  States.  Ours 
is  the  only  foreign  legion  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  pray  that  the  leaders  of  SEATO 
will  sit  down  in  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence and  give  consideration  to  any  view- 
point that  De  Gaulle  wishes  to  offer,  for 
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example 

he,  too.  is  _  e.T,ArT- 

never  forget  who  the  members  of  SEAT 
are.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  them  agai 
They  are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pak 
Stan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Franc 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  State 
All  those  alleged  allies  up  to  this  moment 
have  walked  out  on  us  in  South  Vie 
nam.  They  have  a  chance  to  chan 
that  in  the  forthcoming  Conferenc 
They  have  the  chance  to  try  to  sett 
the  threat  to  peace  in  southeast  As 
or  to  join  the  United  States  in  the  war 

I  also  wish  to  stress  the  point  that  ^Me 
ought  to  be  able  to  settle  the  civil  wjr 
in  South  Vietnam  without  continuirig 
the  killing  of  South  Vietnamese  arid 
American  boys.  It  does  not  make  sens^. 
The  people  of  this  country  will  tell  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Mr.  McNamara  arid 
the  other  members  of  the  administr^ 
tion  that  they  are  fed  up  with  the  u- 
justifiable  killing  of  American  boys 
South  Vietnam. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wjll 
say  it  in  Kansas  tomorrow  night,  In 
Nebraska  within  a  few  nights,  and  from 
coast  to  coast,  because  he  stands  rea^y 
and  willing  to  take  on  the  administrk- 
tion  in  debate  across  this  country  in  ot- 
position  to  McNamara's  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  un- 
justifiable foreign  policy.  I  will  take  (in 
any  Senator  who  wants  to  debate  tl:is 
issue  in  his  State  before  his  people  at 
any  place  that  any  Senator  wishes  to 
issue  the  challenge. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  of  ttls 
country  are  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  unnecessary  and  unjustifiaMe 
American  participation  in  a  civil  war, 
which  is  McNamara's  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  SEATO  cannot  settle  the  war,  or  if 
SEATO  does  not  have  the  statesmansl"  ip 
to  try  to  settle  it  by  the  peaceful  pro- 
cedures of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  sett!  e- 
ment  of  international  disputes,  the 
United  States  should  take  the  matterjto 
the  United  Nations.  I  said  this  montihs 
ago.  We  have  walked  out  on  our  signa- 
ture on  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
respect  to  McNamara's  war  in  Soiith 
Vietnam.  The  purpose  of  that  Charter 
is  to  have  the  members,  acting  in  concert, 
brin^  an  end  to  a  threat  to  peace. 

We  had  to  be  pushed  into  it,  we  had  to 
be  dragged  into  it,  but  we  finally  came 
along  in  regard  to  Cyprus  and  agned 
that,  after  all,  the  United  Nations  ou:  ht 
to  step  into  Cyprus,  and  that  a  Unil  ed 
Nations  peace  force  should  be  put  ii|ito 
Cyprus.  That  is  a  pretty  black  chapter 
in  our  foreign  policy  also. 

We  wanted  NATO  to  do  it,  even  thoigh 
Cyprus  is  not  a  member  of  NATO.  'The 
United  Nations  is  the  body  that  had  cl^ar 
jurisdiction  over  the  Cyprus  issue.  lOf 
course,  it  can  be  argued,  as  I  have  heird 
it  said  over  and  over  again — and  thi$  is 
a  slim  reed  on  which  one  can  lean — that 
there  is  within  the  framework  ofthe 
United  Nations  a  provision  that  permits 
regional  organizations — and  SEATOJ  is 
such  an  organization,  as  is  NATO.  $nd 
other  alliances — and  which  justifies  pro- 


cedures that  we  follow  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  on  that  inter- 
national law  theory— to  try  to  settle  dis- 
putes like  this. 

Let  me  make  clear  to  the  President  of 
the  Philippines  that  if  what  he  has  in 
mind— and  it  may  be  in  error,  but  it 
leaves  the  impression— is  to  speed  up  and 
intensify  and  escalate  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  if  SEATO  follows  that 
course  of  action,  it  will  be  just  as  wrong 
as  McNamara  is  wrong  now  in  the  poli- 
cies that  he  has  been  bespeaking  to  be 
American  foreign  policy  without  justifi- 
cation under  our  Constitution  in  respect 
to  American  participation  in  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  raising  my 
voice  again  in  the  same  plea  that  I  have 
made  for  20  years  in  the  Senate,  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  peace  in  the  world 
until  the  nations  of  the  world  are  will- 
ing to  submit  for  binding,  final  determi- 
nation every  issue  as  it  arises  to  the  rule 
of  law  for  the  settlement  of  that  Issue. 
There  is  no  hope  for  peace  if  powerful 
nations,  or  nations  which  think  they  are 
powerfiil  at  a  given  time,  are  willing  to 
substitute  the  jungle  law  of  military 
might  and  force  for  the  settlement  of 
issues  that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

That  is  what  the  United  States  is  do- 
ing in  South  Vietnam.  History  will 
write  a  dark  chapter  of  criticism  against 

us. 

Let  us  not  try  the  hypocritical  plea 
that  we  are  supporting  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam,  any  more  than  we  were  sup- 
porting freedom  when  we  supported  the 
Diem  puppet  state  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Let  Senators  read  the  letters  I  put  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  yesterday 
from  American  military  personnel  in 
South  Vietnam.  Let  them  read  what 
our  officers  are  saying  about  the  situ- 
ation in  South  Vietnam.  They  will 
find  from  those  letters  a  low  state  of 
American  military  morale  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  them  are  not  "buying" 
McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  not  supporting  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  supporting  military 
dictatorship. 

Has  anyone  heard  the  military  dicta- 
tor in  South  Vietnam  say  anything 
about  instituting  processes  of  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam?  Has  anyone  heard 
him  whisper  anything  about  elections? 
The  last  election  there  occurred  during 
the  Diem  regime,  and  then  the  only  can- 
didates were  chosen  by  the  regime.  Has 
anyone  heard  the  military  dictator,  who 
is  supported  by  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam,  stand  up  for  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy  in  South  Vietnam? 

We  cannot  continue  to  fool  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  this  situation  any  longer. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  fooled. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  administration 
to  sit  down  and  reexamine  its  foreign 
policy  with  respect  to  South  Vietnam. 
If  it  does,  it  will  have  a  golden,  glorious 
opportunity  to  really  storm  the  thought 
of  the  world  by  offering  to  have  the  mat- 
ter taken  to  the  United  Nations  to  be 
determined  under  the  peaceful  proce- 
dures of  that  charter. 


Some  will  say  that  that  cannot  be 
done,  that  it  is  not  practical  to  do  it  that 
way.    We  shall  never  know  until  we  try. 
I  have  listened  to  the  argximents  of  ex- 
pediency in  national  affairs  for  20  years. 
I  have  never  known  it  to  be  sound.    It 
will  never   be  sound.     Why?     Because 
that  kind  of  argument,  based  upon  ex- 
pediency, is  also  morally  wrong.     The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  an  abid- 
ing faith  that  if  we  stand  for  what  is 
morally  right,   never   compromise,  and 
press  on  and  on,  no  matter  what  the  op- 
position is  throwing  in  our  way,  not  we, 
but    that    principle    will    prevail.     The 
principle  for  which  I  am  pleading  again 
is  so  morally  right  that  McNamara's  war 
in  South  Vietnam  can  never  be  justified. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "McNamara's  Gamble," 
written  by  Richard  Starnes,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McNamara'8  Gamble 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 
A  graph  tracing  the  dizzying  ascent  of  the 
McNamara  myth  would  show  a  Arm  plateau 
of  prestige  and  p>ower  during  the  second 
Kennedy  year,  and  an  unswlng  to  a  sharp 
peak  In  the  third  month  of  the  Johnson 
epoch. 

The  top  of  the  peak  would  doubtless  be 
shown  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  when 
the  Defense  Secretary  presented  his  report 
on  his  latest  explorations  in  South  Vietnam. 
His  speech  was  celebrated  almost  without 
exception.  Most  of  those  In  the  dismal  busi- 
ness of  political  prognosis  were  ready  to 
share  Mr.  Johnson's  Judgment  that  Robert 
S.  McNamara  was  the  brightest  ornament  he 
had  Inherited  from  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Pundits  wrote  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara transcended  i>arty  disciplines  and 
that  he  might  well  t\irn  up  as  Mr.  Johnson's 
vlce-preeldentlal  candidate.  Republican  or 
no  Republican. 

Mythmaklng  1b  the  principal  Indxostry  In 
the  city  of  Washington,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
eager  subscribers  to  the  McNamara  legend 
seem  to  have  missed  two  Important  points- 
points  that  seem  to  forecast  an  inevitable 
downturn  In  his  prestige  graph. 

Point  1 :  Whether  he  Intends  It  or  not,  Mr. 
McNamara  has  gambled  all  the  considerable 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  on  a  successful 
outcome  In  Vietnam.  Failure  (which  must 
Include  chronic  nonsuccess)  will  be  laid  at 
his  door.  He  is  now  Identified  as  the  archi- 
tect of  our  Vietnamese  war  policy;  he  will 
reap  whatever  rewards  or  penalties  the  policy 
produces. 

Point  2:  Mr.  McNamara's  white  paper  on 
Vietnam  bespoke  no  new  policies;  It  promised 
more  of  the  same  programs  that  to  date  must 
be  counted  thundering  failures. 

His  account  of  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
our  fortunes  In  southeast  Asia  was  not  no- 
table for  candor.  He  said,  for  example,  that 
"while  the  per  capita  food  production  In  the 
north  was  10  percent  lower  In  1960  than  It 
had  been  In  1956,  It  was  20  percent  higher  In 
the  south." 

This  brought  a  derisive  snort  from  a  genu- 
ine expert  on  Vietnam  who  is  well  known  to 
me.  "With  1956  as  a  base  year,"  he  said, 
"McNamara  can  prove  anything.  In  1956, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  Japa- 
nese occupation.  South  Vietnam  exported 
zero  rice.  It  was  a  rice  disaster  year  in  the 
south." 


Again,  In  speaking  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese National  Institute  of  Administration  (a 
training  facility  for  civil  servants),  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara said  It  "had  been  established  with- 
out technical  and  financial  assistance."  The 
fact  is  that  It  was  established  by  the  French 
in  1951.  before  ovu"  commitment  In  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  by  1962.  when  we  were  assisting  the 
program,  the  paranoia  of  the  Diem  regime 
became  so  marked  that  American  advisers 
to  the  program  were  cast  out  by  the  late 
brother  Nhu.  who  rightly  feared  any  emerg- 
ing class  of  trained  and  sophisticated  civil 
servants. 

•Note  well,"  the  Independent  expert 
warned,  "that  McNamara's  program  con- 
tained no  demands  for  elections  or  other 
democratic  reforms.  We  are  still  trying  to 
fight  an  Ideology  with  an  IBM-machine  ap- 
proach, and  It  can't  be  done." 

Mr.  McNamara  rejects  neutralization  and 
coimsels  patience  in  the  "long  twilight"  of 
travail  that  faces  us  in  southeast  Asia.  He 
promises  Increments  In  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam,  although  the  Saigon  regime 
already  has  an  overwhelming  numerical  su- 
periority over  the  hard-core  Vletcong  parti- 
sans. In  the  present  context.  It  Is  dlfflciilt 
to  repose  much  hope  that  more  of  the  same 
will  do  the  job  In  the  worn,  bleeding  little 
Asian  country  where  we  are  so  heavily  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  McNamara's  prestige  in  the  power 
structure  of  Washington  Is  a  many-splen- 
dored  thing — now.  But  It  Is  worthwhile  to 
point  out  that  In  Its  original  meaning,  "pres- 
tige" is  defined  as  a  sorcerer's  trick,  an  Illu- 
sion, a  bit  of  sleight  of  hand.  Too  often  It 
still  means  that  In  this  city,  as  numerous 
fallen  idols  can  testify. 


MARCHING  INTO  THE  SPACE  AGE 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Marching  Into  the  Space  Age. 
But  Astronautics  Is  Only  Part  of  Stiff 
Curriculum  at  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy." 
printed  on  March  29,  1964.  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post -Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Marching  Into  the  Spaci  Age:  But  Astro- 
NAXTTics  Is  Only  Part  or  Stiff  Cukricttlum 
AT  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 

(By  Olga  Curtis) 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  March  28. — Ten 
years  ago,  when  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
was  founded,  nobody  figured  that  the  newest 
service  school  might  also  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  country's  greatest  tourist  attractions. 
If  this  had  been  foretold,  what  is  going  to 
be  one  big  birthday  party  in  Colorado 
Wednesday  might  be  a  day  of  mourning  In 
St.  Louis.  For  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Academy  could  just  as  easily  have  gone  up 
near  Alton,  111.,  instead  of  high  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Rampart  Range. 

Back  on  April   1,   1954,   the  Academy    was 
Just  an  act  of  Congress  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower.     It  had  no  home,  no  student* 
and  certainly  no  hint  that  someday  It  would 
draw  2,500.000  visitors  a  year. 

That's  how  many  tourists  came  to  the 
Academy  In  1963  to  see  the  glittering  glass 
and  steel  buildings,  the  17-spire  chapel,  the 
precision-marching  cadets  In  blue,  the  flags 
waving  In  the  mountain  winds  and  the  huge 
new  Falcon  Stadium.  In  1954,  the  Colorado 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  downright  over- 
joyed if  a  mere  million  visitors  showed  up 
annually  to  see  Pike's  Peak,  In  whose  shadow 


the  Academy  stands;  now  It  overshadows  the 
peak  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

While  the  Jingle  of  all  that  totirlst  money 
makes  Colorado  especially  happy,  the  whole 
Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  Academy.  In 
wild-blue-yonder  tradition.  It  zoomed  off 
so  fast  that  In  the  time  It  takes  most  schools 
to  get  settled  the  Academy  climbed  to  a  top 
position  In  education. 

It  was  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  before  It  even  got  Its 
first  class  graduated,  an  accomplishment  un- 
precedented In  education.  Last  year  It  be- 
came the  first  service  academy  authorized  to 
grant  an  engineering  degree.  And  it  has  pro- 
duced seven  Rhodes  scholars  in  5  years. 

All  this  had  Its  Inception  when  five  prom- 
inent middle-aged  men  climbed  on  mules. 
They  were  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Hubert  Harmon 
(later  to  become  first  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy) ,  President  V.  M.  Hancher,  of  Iowa 
State  University,  Air  Force  Gen.  Carl  A. 
Spaatz,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Newspaper  Execu- 
tive Merrill  C.  Meigs.  These  five  were  the 
men  In  April  1954,  started  the  job  of  finding 
a  home  for  the  Academy.  They  traveled 
21,000  miles,  mostly  by  air  but  also  on  mule- 
back  In  Colorado,  and  by  May  had  narrowed 
the  choice  to  three  locations:  Colorado 
Springs,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  a  site  near 
Alton,  111. 

The  majority  on  this  Academy  Site  Selec- 
tion Commission  favored  Colorado  Springs, 
and  the  decision  to  look  the  moimtaln  loca- 
tion over  again  produced  one  of  the  Acad- 
emy's pet  anecdotes. 

The  site  Inspectors  wanted  an  aerial  sur- 
vey, so  they  went  to  a  small  fiylng  school, 
and  Lindbergh  asked  the  airport  manager  If 
he  had  a  plane  to  rent.  The  airport  opera- 
tor, who  didn't  recognize  Lindbergh,  asked. 
"Do  you  know  how  to  fly?" 

"Yes,  I  have  a  license,"  said  the  man  who 
flew  the  SpiHt  of  St.  Louis.  He  proceeded 
to  display  a  dozen  flying  licenses  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  airport  chap  almost 
collapsed  In  embarrassment. 

After  the  aerial  survey,  the  Commission 
decided  to  recommend  all  three  proposed 
sites  anyway.  For  3  weeks  In  June  1954,  no- 
body knew  where  the  Academy  would  finally 
be  located.  Then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Harold  E.  Talbott  selected  the  Colorado 
Springs  site,  and  simultaneously  chose  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base  at  Denver  to  be  the  Academy's 
temporary  home  until  the  permanent  build- 
ings could  be  put  up. 

The  Air  Force  Immediately  moved  Into 
Lowry,  and  the  Academy  began  operating  In 
July — with  nine  officers,  nine  pads  and  pen- 
cils, and  two  rooms  at  one  end  of  a  three- 
story  barracks.  The  Air  Force  requirements 
for  cadets  were  so  stringent  that  it  took  an- 
other year  to  pick  the  first  class. 

Of  the  306  boys  who  became  the  class  of 
1959,  207  graduated.  Among  them  was  St. 
Louis's  first  Academy  officer,  Lt.  Melvln  J. 
Merz,  who  was  killed  2  years  later  In  a  jet 
crash  In  New  Mexico. 

By  the  time  the  Academy  moved  Into  Its 
$139  million  home  In  the  Rockies  In  1958, 
cadet  enrollment  had  grown  to  about  700 
per  class.  But  the  requirements  for  becom- 
ing a  cadet  remained  tough — so  tough  that 
40,000  boys  applied  for  the  class  of  1968, 
which  enters  this  June,  and  only  900  made  It. 
Most  cadets  must  have  a  congressional 
appointment,  although  a  few  come  In  as  sons 
of  specified  veterans  or  from  the  ranks  of 
Air  Force  enlisted  men.  Congressmen  screen 
the  40,000  applications  they  receive  and  re- 
duce the  number  to  about  7,000;  from  these 
Air  Force  picks  only  those  who  can  meet  the 
scholastic  and  physical  requirements. 

A  single  F  In  a  high  school  record  can 
"wash  out"  a  would-be  cadet;  so  can  one  un- 
filled cavity  In  his  teeth.  A  cadet  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  22,  unmarried, 
and  in  top  health. 


The  2,400  cadets  now  at  the  Academy  there- 
fore represent  the  cream  of  some  120,000  ap- 
plicants. Those  from  the  St.  Louis  area 
Include : 

Class  of  1964:  Richard  Wall  Durbin,  2651 
Russell  Boulevard,  and  James  Henry  Ren- 
BChen,  2112  East  Linton  Avenue. 

Class  of  1965:  Harry  Thomas  Doerer,  8418 
Glen  Echo  Drive;  Douglas  Andrew  McGrath, 
40  South  Schlueter,  and  Orlando  Rannenberg. 
Jr.,  2011  Victor  Street. 

Class  of  1966:  Gerald  Ryan  Denny  II.  1716 
Beulah  Place. 

Class  of  1967:  Charles  Clarence  Struckhofl, 
4224  Louisiana  Avenue. 

The  Academy  already  draws  more  appli- 
cants than  either  West  Point  or  Annapolis. 

"Boys  want  adventure."  explains  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  F.  McDermott,  the  dean.  "We're  as- 
sociated with  the  space  age  and  the  future, 
and  that's  our  whole  Job — to  train  leaders  for 
the  Air  Force  who  may  one  day  go  Into  space." 
Astronautics  Is  Just  part  of  what  the  cadets 
learn  In  their  lOVi -month  school  year.  They 
cram  the  equivalent  of  3  years  of  liberal  arts 
study,  1  yeeir  of  engineering,  and  1  year  of 
foreign  affairs  study  into  4  Academy  years. 
Every  minute  from  6  ajn.  to  10  pjn.  the 
cadets  are  either  learning,  exercising,  or  ac- 
quiring polish.  The  latter,  which  requires 
the  presence  of  ladles,  is  the  only  drawback 
that  has  been  mentioned  about  the  Colorado 
location.  Cadets  have  to  Import  their  dates 
by  bus  from  Colorado  Springs,  10  miles  south, 
or  from  Denver,  54  miles  north.  They  Im- 
port them  becatise  lower  classmen  are  usually 
confined  to  the  Academy  "Doolies,"  or  fresh- 
men, never  get  off  the  Academy  grounds  for 
their  first  year,  and  seldom  get  to  see  girls. 
The  "Doolies"  spend  most  of  their  non- 
studying  day  on  double  tlmelng  march,  part 
of  a  "tradition"  which  the  Academy  cheer- 
fully adopted  overnight,  along  with  Its  falcon 
mascot  and  blue  and  silver  colors. 

Cadets  of  all  classes  live  in  one  huge 
dormitory,  bunking  two  to  a  room.  Their 
classrooms,  all  wlndowless  to  reduce  distrac- 
tion, are  In  another  building,  and  their  mess- 
hall  is  in  still  another. 

All  the  cadets  march  in  to  eat  together,  and 
It  Is  the  lunchtlme  parade  of  2,400  boys  In 
blue  that  Is  the  biggest  tourist  attraction. 
Except  for  this  peek,  cadets  and  the  cadet 
area  are  off  limits  to  most  visitors,  but  all 
other  parts  of  the  17,900-acre  Academy  pre- 
serve are  open  to  view. 

The  original  Academy  plan  called  for  a  Jet 
airport  5  miles  from  the  building  area.  So 
far.  congressional  economy  has  blocked  de- 
velopment of  the  airfield. 

The  Academy  is  already  a  great  tourist  at- 
traction, a  recognized  top  school,  and  a  target 
for  almost  every  space-minded  young  man. 
All  it  wants  for  its  10th  birthday  Is  that 
jet  fleld. 


MAIL  SURVEILLANCE 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 
speech, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  able  and 
thoughtful  editorial  with  respect  to  the 
views  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri] on  the  subject  of  the  "Mail 
Watch"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  This  editorial  was  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  March 
14,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"-Smacks  of  Rttssia 

Missouri's  Senator  Long  Is  performing  a 
truly  national  service  In  his  unceasing  strug- 
gle with  the  Government  practice  known  as 
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the  "maU  watch."     The  Senator.  In 
sence  of  any  official  willingness  to  ce 
practice,  now  proposes  legislation  to 

In  a  maU  watch,  the  Post  Office 
ment  keeps  a  record  of  return 
all  maU  delivered  to  a  person.    Postel 
say  they  do  so  at  the  request  of 
local    law-enforcement    bodies.      The 
check  may  prove  useful,  for  example, 
vestlgations  of  suspected  Income  tax  e 
by  identifying  firms  from  which  they 
purchases.     Its  "utility"  is  measured  1 
mission  that  there  are  500-750  checks 
feet  at  any  given  moment. 

Useful    though    the    practice    may 
government,   however,   it   Is  an   unr' 
and  legally  unauthorized  Invasion  of 
zen's     privacy.       Americans     have 
thought   their   correspondence   to   be 
vate   matter,   and   have   expected   the 
Office   Department  in  particular  to  ri 
It  as  such.     The  fact  that  officials 
open   the  mall,  but  only  note  the  i 
the  sender,  does  not  excuse  meddllnf 
the   maU   and   interfering   with   privajte 

lairs.  ^  ^ 

In  the  perjury  trial  of  Roy  Cohn 
counsel  to  the  late  Senator  Joe  McC 
It  was  disclosed  that    the  Governmer.t 
been  operating  a  check  not  only  on  his 
but  on  that  of  his  attorney.     Here  thi  i 
ernment   seems   to  have   interfered 
privileged   relation  of  attorney   and 
Federal    District    Judge    Archie    O. 
In  New  York  was  shocked.    "This  ' 


1962  > 

1961 

I960' 

1959 — 

1958 

1987 

1956 

1955 

1954- 

1053 

1952. 


Total 

Fuel 

operating 

costs 

revenues 

MUlioru 

MiUiom 

$11,403 

$1,659 

10.666 

1.604 

10, 116 

1,516 

9.498 

1,447 

8.709 

1.329 

8.300 

1,388 

7,780 

1.228 

7.199 

1.090 

6,549 

979 

6.127 

1.004 

6.656 

913 

Wages 

and 
salaries 


Millions 
$1,720 
1.672 
1,699 
1.546 
1.480 
1.416 
1.316 
1,251 
1.219 
1,152 
1,076 
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Russia  rather  than  the  United  States,"  he 

said. 

Judge  Dawson  did  not  dismiss  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Cohn.  or  even  agree  to  suppress 
any  evidence  obtained  by  the  mail  checks. 
No  doubt  the  reason  was  that  the  law  is  not 
clear.  There  is  no  law  specifically  permitting 
the  Post  Office  to  operate  such  maU  checks; 
neither  Is  there  a  law  against  It.  But  there 
should  be  a  law  against  it.  as  Senator  Long 
proposes.  The  mall  check  is.  as  Judge  Daw- 
son and  Senator  Long  agree,  a  police  state 
technique.  Private  correspondence  is  no 
longer  private  while  It  exists. 


36    to 

unnecessary 

cltl- 

^iways 

prl- 

PO£t 

Protect 
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nalTie  of 
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af- 
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McC^arthy. 
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NO.     19:     RATE     REDUCTIONS 
GROSSLY  INADEQUATE 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 

speech 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
lOU's,  Investor-owned  utilities,  are  not 
sharing  their  fabulous  increase  in  profits 
with  their  customers. 

From  1958  to  1959  the  net  earnings  of 
investor-owned  electric  utilities  in- 
creased by  $137  million— from  $1,519 
milUon  to  $1,656  million.  The  net  effect 
of  electric  company  rate  changes  dur- 
ing 1959  was  an  increase  of  $51  million. 

From  1959  to  1960  the  lOU's  net  earn- 
ings increased  by  $127  milUon,  from 
$1,656  million  to  $1,783  million.    The  net 


effect  of  electric  company  rate  changes 
during  1960  was  an  increase  of  $34  mil- 
lion. 

From  1960  to  1961  the  lOU's  net  earn- 
ings increased  by  $92  million,  from 
$1,783  million  to  $1,875  miUion.  The  net 
effect  of  electric  company  rate  changes 
dui-ing  1961  was  an  increase  of  $8  mil- 
lion. 

From  1961  to  1962  the  lOU's  net  earn- 
ings increased  by  a  record  $187  million, 
from  $1,875  million  to  S2,062  million. 
During  1962  the  net  effect  of  rate  changes 
was  a  decrease  of  $8  million,  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  additional  earnings  dur- 
ing the  year. 

These  figures  come  from  the  industry 

itself. 

The  statistics  on  net  earnings  come 
from  the  lOU's  reports  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  a  tabulation  entitled  "In- 
come Statistics  of  Investor-Owned  Elec- 
tric Utility  Companies."  which  appeared 
on  page  U15  of  Standard  and  Poor's  July 
18,  1963,  industry  survey  entitled  "Utili- 
ties— Electric." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Income  statistics  of  investor-owned  electric  uiility  companies 


Elec  Tie  operations 


Total 

operating 

expenses 


Operating 
income 


Mmioru 
$5,006 
4.725 
4,531 
4.289 
4.015 
3.937 
3.656 
3,379 
3,147 
3,060 
2,840 


MOlioTU 
$2, 574 
2,346 
2,202 
2,042 
1,855 
1,708 
1,610 
1,500 
1,350 
1,224 
1,097 


Deprecl- 
aticm 


Millions 

$1,253 

1,161 

1,080 

994 

904 

826 

769 

698 

628 

660 

606 


Taxes 


MillionB 
$2, 572 
2,437 
2,306 
2,174 
1,936 
1,840 
1.748 
1.625 
1.428 
1.326 
1.214 


Other 

utility 

oprating 

income 


MUliont 

$245 

216 

196 

180 

161 

144 

137 

119 

109 

97 

90 


Total 

utility 

operating 

income 


MiUioTit 
$2,819 
2.563 
2.398 
2.222 
2.016 
1.852 
1.747 
1.619 
1.459 
1,321 
1,187 


Interest 
require- 
ments 


Milliom 
$776 
730 
727 
668 
610 
624 
464 
432 
400 
357 
312 


Net 
earn- 
ings 


MiUiont 
$2,062 
1,875 
1,783 
1,656 
1.619 
1.413 
1.332 
1,244 
1,134 
1.030 
922 


Divi- 
dends 
declared 


MUliom 

$1,462 

1,377 

1,299 

1.218 

1,134 

1,069 

1,021 

943 

868 

781 

709 


Net  income  (1957-59-100) 


Electric 
utilities 


134.8 

122.6 

116.6 

108.3 

99.3 

92.4 

87.1 

81.3 

74.2 

67.3 

60.3 


Indus- 
trials 


119.6 

103.4 

102.6 

110.3 

85.4 

104.3 

109.1 

102.0 

76.9 

76.6 

72.4 


Ralls 


69. » 
90.4 
94.2 
1154 
137.2 
1451 
1067 
14L4 
129.2 


I  Includes  Alaska  and  HawaU  beginning  1960, 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  Is  interesilng  to 
note,  in  the  preceding  table,  thatj  lOU's 
net  income  more  than  doubled  fropi  1953 
to  1962. 

The  summary  statistics  on  01ectrlc 
company  rate  changes  appeared  (jn  page 
45  of  the  March  14,  1963.  issue  of  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly  and  were  basfed  on  a 
series  of  charts  submitted  by  Electrical 
World  to  the  New  York  Society  of  Secu- 
rity Analysts.  The  summary  stjatistics 
are  as  follows: 


Source:  Federal  Power  Commission. 


Year 


1«50.. 

i960.. 
1961 -. 
1962  > 


Increases 
granted 


SS5 

43 

18 
11 


Rate 
decreases 


$4 

9 
10 
19 


Net 
ncreases 


I  Preliminary. 
»  Decrease. 

According  to  Editor  Daniel  T. 
of  Electrical  World,  most  of  the 


$51 

34 

8 

>8 


I  raymer 
1  )62  rate 


reductions  were  voluntary  and  promo- 
tional in  character,  designed  usuaUy  to 
promote  electric  space  heating.  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly 's  Owen  Ely  added 
that  another  possible  factor  in  the  1962 
rate  reduction: 

Is  the  remarkable  uptrend  in  electric  util- 
ity earnings  last  year— 1962— due  in  part  to 
favorable  weather  and  also  to  tax  savings 
resulting  from  new  accovmting  factors  such 
as  the  3  percent  Investment  credit  and  the 
depreciation  guidelines. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  Standard  and 
Poor's  summary  of  Its  October  24,  1963, 
industry  survey,  "Utilities-Electric," 
which  appears  under  the  headlines: 
A  Bannbi  Year  Ahead 

New  Records  In  All  Phaaefl  of  Operatlona 
In  Prospect:  Lower  Coriwrate  Tax  Rates  And 
Diminishing  Financing  Requirements  WUl 
Benefit  Earnings  Per  Common  Share — Nu- 
merous Dividend  Increaaee  Ukely. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bannkb  Year  Ahead:  New  Records  in  All 
Phases  of  Operations  in  Prospect — Lown 
Corporate  Tax  Rates  and  DiminishWO 
PiNANCiNO  Requirements  Will  Bene«t 
Earnings  per  Common  Share— Numerous 
Dividend  Increases  Ltkelt 

revenues;  earnings 
The  impressive  growth  pattern  of  the  Na- 
tion's electric  power  companies  is  expected 
to  continue  dviring  1964.  Industrial  sales, 
which  increased  around  6.9  percent  last  yew. 
should  continue  in  an  upward  trend.  Based 
on  preliminary  studies,  industrial  produc- 
tion as  measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Index  (1957-59  =  100).  is  expected  to 
average  130  In  1964,  as  against  124  In  1963. 
For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  it  Is  projected 
at  129.5,  up  from  122  In  the  comparable  pe- 
riod of  1963.  With  prospects  favoring  con- 
tinued Improvement  In  residential  and  com- 
mercial sales,  composite  reventies  of  the  elec- 
trlct  power  Industry  should  rise  between  5H 
and  6  percent  In  1964.    This  projection  allows 


for  some  rate  reductions  that  probably  will 
be  announced  once  lower  corporate  tax 
rates  are  enacted. 

Since  the  Industry  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  control  costs  and  effect 
operating  economies,  margins  should  widen 
further  this  year.  Thus,  with  Federal  cor- 
porate tax  rates  expected  to  be  cut  to  50 
from  52  percent,  a  large  pr Jt  of  the  increase 
m  revenues  should  be  reflected  in  earnings. 
This,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  facilitate  nu- 
merous dividend  Increases. 

NEW  records  established  IN  1963 

Generating  capability  for  the  total  electric 
utility  Industry  in  the  contiguous  United 
States  reached  an  estimated  211.4  million 
kilowatts  in  1963,  an  Increase  of  13.3  million 
kilowatts,  or  about  6.7  percent.  Of  this 
total.  160  million  kilowatts,  or  75.8  percent, 
were  supplied  by  the  investor-owned  electric 
companies.  This  raised  the  United  States 
lead  in  power-producing  capability  over 
Russia  from  135.7  million  kilowatts  at  the 
1962  yearend  to  about  137  million  kilowatts 
at  the  end  of  1963. 

Aided  by  the  upswing  In  the  national  econ- 
omy electric  energy  sales  in  1963  advanced 
approximately  7  percent  to  an  all-time  peak 
of  around  830  billion  kilowatt-hours.  The 
industry  added  an  estimated  1.33  nUllion  new 
customers,  bringing  the  total  at  the  yearend 
to  almost  62.7  million.  Residential  cus- 
tomers increased  their  Individual  average 
annual  consumption  by  an  estimated  206 
kilowatt-hours  during  the  year  to  around 
4  465  kilowatt-hours.  This  Increase  in  resi- 
dential usage  was  Instrumental  in  cutting 
the  average  rate  for  service  in  this  classifica- 
tion to  2.37  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  from 
2.41  cents  In  1962. 

According  to  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute's preliminary  report,  gross  revenues  of 
the  business-managed  electric  utilities  ad- 
vanced 5.7  percent  In  1963  to  almost  $11.6 
billion.  With  costs  under  good  control,  net 
Income  from  all  departments  rose  7  percent 
to  an  estimated  $2,221  million. 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    FINANCINO 

The  investor-owned  electric  utilities  spent 
an  estimated  $3.3  billion  for  property  addi- 
tions and  improvements  in  1963,  which 
brought  their  total  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  to  about  $54  billion.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  less  than  35  percent 
of  last  year's  outlays,  or  $1,142  million,  was 
raised  through  the  sale  of  permanent  securi- 
ties. These  Included  approximately  $880 
million  of  long-term  debt,  $81  million  of 
preferred  stock,  and  $181  million  of  common 
stock.  In  1962,  when  construction  expendi- 
tures were  around  $3.2  billion,  permanent 
financing  totaled  $1,448  million,  of  which 
$1,039  million  was  long-term  debt,  $183  mil- 
lion preferred  stock,  and  $225  million  com- 
mon stock. 

Construction  expendittires  by  the  electric 
companies  in  1964  will  probably  hold  around 
the  $3.3  billion  level.  Aided  by  the  use  of 
accelerated  depreciation,  the  new  Federal 
depreciation  guidelines,  and  the  3-percent 
Investment  tax  credit.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  total  of  new-money  financing  this  year 
may  be  less  than  in  1963. 

LARGE-SCALE  POWER  SUPPLY  FROM  LABRADOR 

Reflecting  the  tremendous  technological 
advances  being  made  in  the  transmission  of 
electric  energy  through  extra-high-voltage 
lines.  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York  re- 
cently announced  plans  to  import  power  from 
a  large-scale  hydroelectric  project  to  be  built 
at  Hamilton  Falls,  Labrador.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  ConEd  will  receive  at  least  2  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  hydropower  from  this 
project  by  1968  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
6  mUls  per  kilowatt-hour.  As  a  result  of  this 
new  power  supply,  ConEd  has  dropped  Its 
plans  to  build  a  l-mllUon-kllowatt  atomic 
powerplant   In   the   Ravenswood   section   of 
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Queens.  New  York  City.  It  had  been  esti- 
mated that  power  generated  at  the  proposed 
nuclear  plant  would  have  cost  around  6^ 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  which  points  up  the 
economies  connected  with  the  new  hydro- 
electric power  supply. 


AID  TO  INDONESIA 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  we  who  represent  them 
are  a  patient  lot.  We  are  rarely  disposed 
to  take  rash,  harsh  actions  against  our 
friends  and  neighbors  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  keenly  aware  that  peo- 
ples with  different  backgrounds  and 
varying  traditions  do  not  always  see  eye 
to  eye,  do  not  always  think  alike,  do  not 
alwCiys  agree.  We  expect  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  we  in  the  United  States  are 
a  composite,  varying  widely  in  back- 
ground and  traditions  and  religion  and 
race.  And  we  in  this  country  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  one  another.  And  out  of 
this  continuing  dialog  among  people  with 
sharp  differences  of  opinion,  we  con- 
struct national  law  and  national  policy 
which  never  pleases  all  the  people  and 
occasionally  fails  to  please  any. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  comes  a 
time — even  to  a  patient  people  and  a  pa- 
tient Congress— when  stern  action  is  de- 
manded. I  think  that  time  has  arrived 
with  respect  to  our  programs  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia. 

From  the  close  of  World  War  II  until 
June  30,  1963,  this  Nation  has  given  $881 
million  in  assistance  to  Indonesia. 
Throughout  this  period,  Mr.  Sukarno  has 
been  President  of  Indonesia. 

He  was  the  leader  of  Indonesia  when 
this  august  body  threatened  to  cut  off  aid 
to  our  traditional  allies,  the  Dutch,  be- 
cause the  Dutch  had  violated  the  so- 
called  Renville  agreement — a  truce  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians 
which  the  United  States  had  a  large  hand 
in  creating. 

We  began  our  aid  to  Sukarno  despite 
his  earlier  collaboration  with  the  Jap- 
anese during  World  War  n.  We  con- 
tinued our  aid — and  increased  it — de- 
spite his  frequent  adverse  expressions 
about  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  we 
issued  $140.9  million  in  aid  to  Indo- 
nesiar— $17.6  million  in  military  aid  and 
$123.3  million  in  economic  aid. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  we 
have  given  Mr.  Sukarno  $280  million 
in  development  grants,  development 
losms,  technical  cooperation,  and  the 
like.  The  remainder  of  our  aid — some 
$601  million— has  been  for  food  for  peace, 
long-term  loans  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  and  other  economic  assist- 

8J1C6< 

Since  President  Sukarno's  overt 
threats  toward  neighboring  Malaysia, 
our  Government  has  restricted  aid  pro- 
grams to  the  continuation  of  established 
technical  assistance,  educational  proj- 
ects, malaria-eradication  projects,  food- 
for-peace  sales,  and  surplus-food  dona- 
tions through  charitable  organizations. 
As  of  March  1,  by  deferring  obligations  of 
new  funds  as  long  as  possible,  we  had  ob- 
ligated to  Indonesia  less  than  37  percent 
of  our  development  grants  and  2  percent 


of  the  supporting  assistance  programs 
for  the  current  fiscal  yesur. 

Our  Government  has  done  this  because 
of  the  actions  of  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment in  opposing  Malaysia  and  because 
of  Communist  attempts  to  exploit  poten- 
tial conflict  between  Indonesia  and  the 

West.  ^    ^     ^_. 

But  so  far,  these  attempts  to  bring 
pressure  subtly  upon  Mr.  Sukarno  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Sukarno  is  rid- 
ing the  back  of  a  tiger  in  playing  the  two 
great  forces  in  his  nation — the  military, 
led  by  General  Nasution,  and  the  Com- 
munist Party— against  one  another  for 
his  personal  perpetuation  in  power. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  as  though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  that  request  can- 
not be  honored.  However,  the  Senator 
may  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  remainder  of  his  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  will  be  done  If  the  Senator 
makes  the  request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remain- 
der of  the  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sukarno  is  the  leader  of  a  nation  which  is 
blessed  with  rich  natural  and  hviman  re- 
sources. Yet  his  nation,  according  to  re- 
ports, is  on  the  verge  of  a  serious  food  short- 
age. He  has  bungled  the  Job  in  Indonesia— 
particularly  where  the  masses  of  his  people 
are  concerned.  Today,  as  during  World  War 
II,  Indonesia's  Is  a  largely  peasant  economy. 
The  vast  potential  of  rubber  and  oil  resources 
In  Indonesia  have  barely  been  exploited.  I 
maintain  that  a  leader  Interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people  could  have  made  great  ad- 
vances over  a  20-year  period.  Mr.  Svikarno 
has  not. 

He  heis  Instead  made  great  advances  for 
Mr.  Sukarno.  This  self-aggrandizement  cul- 
minated recently  when  the  Indonesians 
named  Sukarno  President  of  his  Republic  for 

life. 

Despite  his  personal  falling,  despite  his  ag- 
gressive attitude  toward  his  neighbors  In 
southeast  Asia,  we  have  continued  aid. 

So  at  a  public  meeting  in  Djakarta  and 
March  25,  where  more  than  2,000  people  had 
gathered.  President  Sukarno  pointed  at  Am- 
bassador Howard  P.  Jones  and  said : 

"There  is  one  country  threatening  to  stop 
its  foreign  aid  to  Indonesia.  That  country 
thinks  it  can  scare  Indonesia.  I  say  go  to 
hell  with  your  aid." 

All  right.  We  are  patient.  We  have  with- 
stood Indications  that  Mr.  Sxikarno  Is  un- 
stable, that  he  has  misused  our  aid,  that  he 
is  more  interested  in  Mr.  Sukarno  than  In  the 
people  he  supposedly  leads.  We  have  with- 
stood his  bullying  threats  to  Malaysia  and 
have  used  the  good  offices  of  this  country  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 
And  now  we  are  expected  to  withstand  per- 
sonal, rash  Insults  to  our  Ambassador  and  the 
Nation  he  represents. 

I  say  we  have  been  patient  too  long.  Mr. 
Sukarno  has  had  20  years.  I  say  if  Mr. 
Sukarno  wants  to  get  along  without  our 
aid,  we  should  accommodate  him.  We  in 
this  Nation  should  not  remain  Impassive 
to  Mr.  Sukarno. 

I  have  written  a  letter,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk.  In  that  letter,  I  praised  the  Secretary 
for  his  unflagging  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
reasonable  settlement  between  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia. 
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But  I  also  expressed  tne  sentiments  I  hav< 
expressed  here  today.  And  I  have  urged  th< 
Secretary  to  have  all  aid  to  Indonesia  with 
drawn  at  once. 

I  believe  there  are  definite  ways  our  for 
elgn  aid  program  can  serve  the  best  Interest 
of  the  country  and  the  free  world.    I  bellevt 
that  on  It  may  hinge  the  future  peace  o: 
the  world.    But  I  do  not  believe  in  throwini; 
good  money  after  bad.     I  do  not  believe  lii 
continuing  to  ask  the  American  people  fo' 
their  tax  dollars  to  support  a  man  who  It 
arrogant.    Insulting,    Incompetent,   and   un 
stable— a  man  who,  by  his  own  foul  admls 
slon,  despises  the  very  people  whose  energy 
and   hard   work  make   it  possible   for  manr 
of  his  people  to  eat  and  to  ward  off  the  rav 
ages  of  malaria. 

In  addition,  I  Intend  to  cast  my  vots 
for  the  cessation  of  all  such  aid  to  Indonesl  i 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  considers  the  lorelg|i 
aid  bill  this  year. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wi|l 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  inquiring  of  the  Secretarjr 
of  State  as  to  whether  we  should  coe 
tlnue  American  aid  to  Indonesia,  or 
he  making  the  suggestion  that  if  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  does  not  want  any  aid  we 
should  comply  with  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  going  a  bit  further 
than  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  state  his  position.  I  am  going  so  f^r 
as  to  request  that  he  do  everythinjg 
possible  to  grant  the  wishes  of  Presidei^t 
Sukarno,  because  we  have  spent  in  thit 
country,  since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
just  short  of  $1  billion.  These  are  har4- 
earned  taxpayer  dollars.  If  they  are  n(}»t 
wanted  in  Indonesia,  I  know  of  many 
places  where  the  money  coiUd  be  spenjb. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. If  he  is  making  any  suggestion  is 
to  where  some  of  the  money  could  be 
spent.  I  hope  he  is  including  the  State 
of  Miimesota.  I 

Mr.  BAYH.     The  entire  Midwest  areb. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  U 
President  Sukarno  would  like  to  send 
some  of  that  money  back,  would  t^e 
Senator  object  to  some  of  the  money  b^- 
Ing  returned?  I 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  would  be  glad  to  acco 
pany  a  committee  to  get  some  of  it  b; 
Mr    JORDAN  of   North  Carolina, 
would  be  glad  to  have  President  Sukar 
start  paying  it  back.    I  join  my  disti: 
guished  friend  from  Indiana  in  what 

has  said. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  fr^ 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Nor! 
Carolina  for  the  interesting  discussion 
on  Indonesia.  Although  we  were  in- 
volved in  a  bit  of  humor,  I  feel  that  the 
situation  is  a  serious  one,  in  which  the 
test  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  prograpn 
of  our  country  is  in  the  balance,  yfe 
should  see  to  it  that  the  foreign  aid  prjo- 
gram  is  spread  at  a  future  date  to  those 
areas  of  the  free  world  which  are  not  n6w 
fortunate  in  having  freedom  such  las 
we  have  in  this  country.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  for  the  Senate  to  determi(ne 
that  when  our  foreign  dollars  are  spe^t, 
they  are  spent  for  the  cause  of  perpet- 
uating freedom,  and  not  spent  as  they 
have  been  spent  in  the  past  years  in 
Indonesia. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  thank  the  Sei^ 
tor  for  his  assistance. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DE- 
BATE TOMORROW 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
it  will  be  the  plan  of  the  leadership, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow,  to  do  as  has  been  done  today; 
namely,  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
I  wish  to  give  that  notice  so  that  Sena- 
tors who  have  planned  committee  meet- 
ings or  other  activities  related  to  official 
duties  may  be  on  notice  as  to  the  time 
that  will  be  available,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  no  committee  meetings  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  also  like  to  indicate  that  al- 
though tonight  it  is  nearly  8  o'clock, 
which  means  that  the  Senate  has  been  in 
session  for  approximately  10  hours,  to- 
morrow it  will  continue  until  at  least 
8  o'clock.  It  may  be  a  little  later.  I 
make  the  announcement  because,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  may  be  possible  that 
there  will  be  a  live  quorum  call  after  6 
o'clock.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  that  as 
a  firm  statement.  We  shall  have  to  see 
how  things  look  in  the  late  afternoon 
tomorrow. 

So  that  our  esteemed  friends  from 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and 
others  may  know,  it  will  be  the  intention 
to  resume  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  if 
the  Chair  grants  the  proper  recognition, 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating!  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  that  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  will  continue  on  title  I. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
dehvered  a  strong  message  today,  on  title 
I,  in  particular.  I  am  hopeful  that  Sena- 
tors who  differ  with  the  position  of  the 
supporters  of  H.R.  7152  may  be  present. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  tomorrow 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  will  not  only  make  an  affirmative 
presentation  of  their  views  on  title  I, 
but  will  also  engage  in  debate  and  answer 
questions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  early 
days  of  debate  on  the  substance  of  the 
bill  we  can  indulge  in  some  informality, 
so  that  discussion  may  be  along  the  lines 
of  the  discussion  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  engaged  in  so  well, 
namely,  a  give-and-take  type  of  debate. 
We  did  not  do  that  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  the  bill  is  considered 
title  by  title,  we  can  get  a  better  vmder- 
standing  of  each  title  by  doing  it  in  this 
way. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  will  discuss 
the  bill  title  by  title  to  the  best  of  our 
ability — depending  on  the  circumstances 
and  recognition  by  the  Chair  of  particu- 
lar Senators.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  will  discuss  the  titles  in  the  order  of 
title  I,  title  n,  title  HI,  and  so  on.  It 
means  that  we  will  take  up  the  titles 
as  they  seem  to  be  relevant  to  the  debate 
as  it  progresses. 

The  major  discussion  will  no  doubt 
take  place  on  title  U  and  title  vn,  which 
are  highly  controversial  titles. 

We  may  very  well  wish  to  reserve  those 
titles,  so  far  as  an  affirmative  presenta- 
tion of  them  is  concerned,  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  debate. 


Insofar  as  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
are  concerned,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
some  thoughtful  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered to  those  two  titles.  Whether  or  not 
they  will  be  adopted,  is  another  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well 
to  let  the  matter  relating  to  these  two 
more  or  less  controversial  titles  crystal- 
lize for  a  while  to  see  if  there  cannot  be 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  at  an  appropriate 
date.  I  mention  this  so  that  there  will 
be  some  guidance.  Senators  have  spoken 
to  me  and  have  suggested  to  me  that  they 
would  like  to  speak  on  these  titles.  I 
have  been  pleasantly  surprised  that  a 
number  of  Senators  who  did  not  intend 
to  address  themselves  to  particular  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  have  within  the  past 
3  or  4  days— in  fact,  since  the  weekend- 
come  to  me  and  requested  that  they  be 
heard.  They  stated  they  would  like  to 
speak  on  these  two  titles.  From  what 
the  Senator  said,  I  think  we  shall  have 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  excit- 
ing debates  on  these  titles  of  the  bill 
that  we  have  ever  had  on  any  legisla- 
tion.   

TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  : 

S.  2704.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  loans  for  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems and  other  facilities  providing  com- 
munity services,  and  for  additional  finan- 
cial aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a   separate    heading.) 


1961^ 
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AMENDMENT      OF      CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS     HOME     ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF   1961 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior    Senator    from     Missouri     [Mr. 
Long],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home   Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  loans  for  waste  dis- 
posal systems  and  other  facilities  pro- 
viding   community    services,    and    for 
additional  financial  aid. 

No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  In  our  great  Nation  some  of  the 
weakest  links  in  our  economy  are  to  be 
found  in  our  rural  communities.  Partly 
because  of  unthinking  neglect  and  partly 
because  too  many  people  look  to  the 
cities  for  the  solution  to  all  of  our  prob- 
lems, many  of  our  rural  communities 
have  fallen  behind  in  our  march  toward 
a  full  life  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  all  of  our  people. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  en- 
able rural  communities  to  develop  a  wide 
range  cf  community  facilities,  would  en- 
able rural  communities  to  provide  rural 
people  with  services  that  are  taken  for 
granted  in  most  urban  areas. 


These  facilities  would  include  waste 
disposal  and  fuel  distribution  systems, 
rural  community  centers,  fire  protection 
facilities,  community  halls,  and  libraries. 
The  bill  would  enable  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  advance  credit 
and  to  share  part  of  the  cost  when  a 
community  is  unable  to  carry  the  whole 
burden. 

The  development  of  such  facilities 
would  increase  the  attractiveness  of  rural 
communities  as  places  in  which  to  live, 
work,  and  rear  children.  Communities 
that  have  a  full  set  of  modern  service 
facilities  attract  industry,  encourage  the 
expansion  of  business  enterprises  and 
service  trades  and  keep  aggressive,  am- 
bitious, young  couples  from  migrating 
to  centers  where  services  that  contribute 
to  better  living  exist. 

One  of  the  major  needs  of  many  rural 
communities  is  community  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  In  far  too  many  in- 
stances septic  tanks  are  proving  inade- 
quate as  a  means  of  waste  disposal.  The 
seriousness  of  this  problem  grows  with 
the  daily  growth  in  individual,  and  rural 
community  water  systems.  Modern 
kitchen,  bathing,  and  toilet  facilities 
must  be  accompanied  by  modern  waste 
disposal  systems. 

In  many  areas  farmers  and  rural  resi- 
dents are  searching  for  ways  and  means 
of  using  natural  gas  for  heating,  cook- 
ing, refrigeration,  and  for  power  to  run 
such  farm  equipment  as  irrigation 
pumps. 

Libraries,  clinics,  and  community 
meeting  halls  are  needed  in  thousands 
of  rural  areas.  Many  communities  which 
once  had  schoolhouses  for  conununity 
centers  have  lost  these  facilities  through 
the  consohdation  of  schools.  The  school 
system  has  benefited  but  some  of  the 
areas  served  have  lost  a  much  needed 
center  for  civic  and  social  meetings. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  our 
country  has  become  predominately  ur- 
ban in  its  character.  But  does  this  mean 
that  we  should  turn  our  backs  on  the 
rural  countryside? 

Life  in  the  open  country  and  In  small 
communities,  far  from  the  crowds  and 
pressures  of  the  cities  is  a  good  life  in 
many,  many  respects.  But  people  with 
skills  and  talents  are  not  going  to  settle 
,  In,  or  stay  in,  rural  areas  unless  they  and 
their  families  have  access  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  20th  century.  Unless  we  are 
going  to  look  upon  rural  communities 
simply  as  resting  places  for  the  elderly, 
the  retired,  and  the  handicapped  we  must 
make  it  possible  for  our  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  compete  with  urban  centers  and 
the  vast  suburban  belts. 

This  bill  will  not  provide  all  the  an- 
swers. Employment  opportunities  must 
also  be  expanded.  But  the  measures 
provided  by  the  bill  would  be  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction,  even  to  the 
degree  of  aiding  in  the  expansion  of  op- 
portunities for  gainful  employment. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  give 
serious    consideration   to   the   proposed 

legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2704)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 


Act  of  1961  to  authorize  loans  for  waste 
disposal  systems  and  other  facilities  pro- 
viding community  services,  and  for  ad- 
ditional financial  aid,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Symington  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  tide,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


RECESS  TO  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Ml.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  previous  order  in  connection 
with  the  recess.  Therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  order,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
AprU  1,  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  1, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  30, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  of  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  (3od,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who,  when  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  didst  say,  "Let  there 
be  light" — and  there  was  light:  Draw 
near  to  Thy  children  now  in  this  trou- 
bled hour  when  darkness  covers  the 
path  ahead,  for  in  this  night  of  unrea- 
son, our  feet  stumble  into  pitfalls  and 
senseless  strife;  our  minds  grapple  in 
confusion,  so  often  blind  with  ancient 
prejudice,  frantic  with  fear,  striking  at 
each  other  in  the  dark. 

Save  us  in  this  fearsome  hour,  we  pray, 
O  God,  for  we  are  like  children  crying 
for  the  light,  and  with  no  language  but 
a  cry. 

Let,  then,  our  cry  come  unto  Thee,  O 
God,  for  the  light  of  Thy  truth,  the 
guidance  of  Thy  wisdom. 

Grant  that  in  this  honored  place  of 
high  and  responsible  decision — respon- 
sible to  Thee,  as  well  as  to  the  people — 
the  decisions  of  this  day  may  be  made 
in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance;  in  loy- 
alty to  the  shining  principles  of  freedom, 
justice,  brotherhood,  and  human  dignity 
which  brought  this  Nation  to  birth;  and 
in  conformity  with  Thy  good  purpose  for 
America  and  for  all  Thy  human  family. 

In  the  name  of  Christ.    Amen. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 

morning  hour,  with  statements  therein 

limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  31,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  on  Constrtjction  of  Ststems  Inte- 
gration AND  Checkout  Faciutt  roR  Apollo 
Spacecraft 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  construction  of  a  systems  Inte- 
gration and  checkout  facility  for  the  Apollo 
spacecraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  or  an  Appro- 
priation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  OtBce  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
"Expenses,  Agricultural  StabUlzatlon  and 
Conservation  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Excessive  Costs  Resttlting  Prom 
Weaknesses    in    Admission    and    Billing 
Practices    Relating    to    Hospitals    Under 
Contracts   With    Department   of   Public 
Health,  District  of  Colttmbia  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,    a    report   on   excessive   costs   resulting 
from   weaknesses   In   admission   and   billing 
practices   relating   to   hospitals   under   con- 
tracts  with   Department  of   Public   Health, 
District    of    Columbia    government,    dated 
March  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  National  Industrial  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary   of   Defense    (Properties    and    Installa- 
tions) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  national  Industrial  reserve,  dated 
April    1,    1964    (with    an    accompanying    re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Unnecessary  Per  Diem  Payments 
TO  Certain  Military  Personnel 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  per  diem  pay- 
ments to  military  personnel  during  construc- 
tion   of    nuclear -powered    submarines.    De- 
partment  of   the   Navy,   dated   March   1964 
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(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Repobt   on   Deticiincies   in    Aircraft   Pro- 
curements. Utilization,  Maintenance,  ane 
accountino 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the   united   SUtes.    transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  deficiencies  In  alrcraf^ 
procurements.  utUlzatlon,  maintenance,  am 
accounting.  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  datec 
March  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Report  on  Need  To  Consider  Realinemen:  ■ 
or      Organizational      and      MANACEMENt 

STRtJCTTJRE  FOR  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES,  District   of   Columbia   Government 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  cC 
the  United  States   transmitting,  pursuant  t) 
law  a  report  on  the  need  to  consider  reallne- 
ment    of    organizational    and    management 
structure  for  health  and  medical  activities 
District    of    Columbia    government,     date! 
March  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operatlonii. 
Report  on  Unnecessary  Planned  Procttrh- 
ment  of  Major  Assemblies  for  the  M15|1 
Utilitt  Truck 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  cf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.   a  report  on   the  unnecessary  jJlanned 
procurement    of    major    assemblies   for   the 
M151  utility  truck.  Department  of  the  Annr. 
dated  March   1964    (with  an  accompany Irg 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  Govemmeit 
Operations. 

Report  on  Manpower  Research  and 
Training 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  tram  i- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  man- 
power research  and  training,  for  the  caleii 
dar   year   1963    (with   an  accompanying  rs 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  tlie 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  is 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teiii 
pore: 
The  petition  of  Emmett  C.  Dye,  of  Arllnj 
ton.  Va.,  relating  to  a  three-semester  schcol 
plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubj 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  tie 
State    of    Arizona:     to    the    Committee      - 
Commerce : 


Ic 


>n 


"House  Joint  Memorial  2  of  the  State  |of 

Arizona 
"Joint  memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  ^e 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
declares     a     moratorium     and     holds     In 
abeyance  the  Issuance  of  licenses  or  per 
mlts  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  con- 
struct dams  along  the  reach  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  between  Glen  Canyon  Dam  a|nd 
Lake  Mead  during  the  period  ending  It>e- 
cemberSl,  1965 
"To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States  j  of 
America:  I 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  repreceiWB: 
"Whereas  the  existing  economy  of  ihe 
State  of  Arizona  cannot  be  sustained  unless 
the  State's  critically  Inadequate  water  supply 
Is  augmented  by  Colorado  River  water  »nd 
exchangee  of  water  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  therefor;  and 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  decrfeed 
that  the  State  of  Arizona  Is  entitled!  to 
2,800.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  f^m 
the  mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River;  4nd 
"Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona  end(>rse 


the  central  Arizona  project  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  benefits  of  this  water  to  the 
State  of  Arizona,  regarding  it  as  a  necessity 
to  survival,  and  viewing  with  grave  concern 
any   obstacles   placed   In   the  path  of  such 

project;  and  ,   j  , 

"Whereas  the  Arizona  congressional  dele- 
gation Is  seeking  In  harmony  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project  as  a 
Federal  reclamation  project;   and 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation 
which  has  for  Its  purpose  the  utilization  by 
Arizona  of  Its  entitlement  to  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River;  and 

"Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Arizona  have  full 
confidence  In  the  experience.  Integrity,  and 
abUlty  of  the  Arizona  delegation  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  such  legislation;  and 
"Whereas  the  Arizona  delegation  deems  It 
In  the  best  Interests  of  Its  efforts  that  the 
reach  of  the  Colorado  River  between  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Mead  be  and  remain 
unencvunbered  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time:  and 

"Whereas  to  keep  such  area  unencum- 
bered. It  Is  only  fair,  reasonable,  and  equi- 
table that  a  time  limit  be  established  and 
that  anything  done  shall  not  change  or 
affect,  for  the  purpose  of  any  action  which 
may  be  taken  subsequent  to  such  time  limit, 
the  present  status,  equities,  positions,  rights, 
or  priorities  of  any  applications  now  pend- 
ing before  any  Federal  agency;  and 

"Whereas  time  Is  of  the  essence  and  early 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  required  to  keep  such  reach  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  unencumbered; 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled,  enact  legislation 
which  provides  that  no  licenses  or  permits 
shall  be  Issued  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  use.  791a-823)  for  the  reach  of  the 
Colorado  River  between  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  Lake  Mead  during  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1965:  provided  that  nothing 
therein  shall  change  or  affect  for  the  pui- 
poses  of  any  action  which  may  be  taken  sub- 
sequent to  such  date  the  present  status, 
equities,  position,  rights,  or  priorities  of  any 
parties  to  applications  now  pending. 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
act  speedily  on  any  matters  now  pending  or 
which  may  come  before  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  everything  shall  be  done  to  bring 
the  water  and  hydroelectric  power  resources 
m  the  Lower  Basin  of  the  Colorado  River  to 
the  fullest  development  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

"3.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  is  directed  to  forthwith 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  the  chairman 
of  each  congressional  committee  and  sub- 
committee to  which  said  legislation  has  been 
referred  for  consideration,  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation. 

"Approved    by   the    Governor,    March    16, 
1964.' 


the  United  States  and  a  proper  balance  with- 
In  these  industries  is  Important  to  the  econ- 
omy  of  this  country:  and 

"Whereas  developments  in  the  livestock 
Industries  reveal  that  larger  quantities  of 
beef  and  cattle  are  being  Imported  to  the 
United  States  with  the  passing  of  each  year; 

and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Tariff  CommiBslon  and 
the  Trade  Information  Committee  opened 
hearings  in  December  1963,  on  a  list  of  com- 
modities, including  beef,  with  existing  tariffs; 

and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has.  by  resolution,  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions of  competition  in  the  United  States 
between  beef  and  beef  products  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries; 

and 

"Whereas  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  our  domestic  Industries  be  protected  so 
that  our  economy  will  not  suffer  unduly, 
but  at  the  same  time  It  Is  recognized  that 
It  Is  desirable  to  continue  the  Import  of  beef 
and  veal  to  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  continued  annual  increases 
of  beef  and  veal  products  Imported  into  our 
country  from  countries  with  a  lower  cost  of 
production  poses  many  serious  problems: 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopt  a  quota  system  which  would  Impose 
existing  tariff  rates  on  Imports  based  on  an 
amount  equal  to  a  moving  5-year  average 
and  that  any  amount  in  excess  of  this  quota 
should  carry  an  accelerated  rate. 

"2.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  Art- 
zona  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  House 
memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Arizona  congressional 
delegation. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor,  March  2, 1964." 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"House  Memorial  5  of  the  State  of  Arizona 

"Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  adopt  import  quotas  based  on  a 

moving  5-year  average  and  to  Impose  an 

accelerated    rate    on    Imports    above    the 

average 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"Tour  memorialist  respectfully  represents : 

"Whereas    the   livestock    and    meat   trade 

Industries  are  one  of  the  major  industries  In 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL     EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  January  1964. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Stockpile  Inventoribs, 
January  1964 
introduction 
This  Is  the  50th  in  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  inventories.     It  U 
for  the  month  of  January  1964. 

The  report  Is  compUed  from  official  dato 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
In  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  or 
Agriculture,  Defense,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  inventwles 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  January  1. 
1964.  totaled  $14,048,440,926,  and  as  of  Janu- 
ary 31  1964,  they  totaled  $13,839,271,236.  a 
net  decrease  of  $209,169,690  during  the 
month. 

Different  unite  of  measure  make  It  im- 
poesible    to    svmimarlze    the    quantities   oi 
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commodities  and  materials  which  are  shown 
in  tables  1.  2,  3,  4.  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 


figures  are  summarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows: 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 


strategic  and  critical  materials: 

National  stockpile  > 

Defense  Production  Act... 
Supplemental-barter 


Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  •. 


Agricultural  commodities: 

Price  support  Inventory -—.;—, 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpue  ' 


Total,  agricultural  commodities '. 


Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile,  Department  of  Deiense     -...-.. ---— 
Civil  defense  medical  stockpUe,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 


Beginning 

of  month, 

Jan.   1,   1064 


$5. 756.  516. 100 
1. 483. 573, 600 
1,354,337,813 


8,594,427,413 


5,015,511,529 
119,652,003 


Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 


Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act. 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act. 


Total,  machine  tools.. 
Helium 

Total,  all  Inventories. 


5, 135. 163, 532 

11.827.662 
193,580.149 


End  of  month, 
Jon.  31,  1964 


$5,745,501,600 
1,480.852,400 
1. 356, 779, 689 


8, 583, 133. 689 


4.  820. 644, 910 
112. 236, 173 


205,407,811 


2.208.600 
90, 146, 100 


92. 354. 700 


21, 087. 470 
14, 048. 440, 926 


4.932.881.083 

11.877,626 
194. 673, 360 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$11,014,500 
-2.721.100 
+2. 441, 876 


-11.293,724 


-194.866.619 
-7,415.830 


206,  550, 986 


2,208.600 
90, 171,  700 


92,380.300 
24. 325, 178 
13. 839, 271. 236 


-202.282.449 

+49.964 
+1,093.211 


+1, 143, 175 


+25.600 


+25.600 


+3. 237. 708 
-209. 169. 690 


.  Cotton  Inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  ^thdrawn  f™™  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548,  during  August  1962. 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above.  In  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 


The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  loca- 
tions, together  with  certain  packaging,  proc- 
essing, upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried 
In    agency   inventory   accounts.    Quantities 


Table  1  —Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  January  1964  (showing 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  tn  term^  of 


are  stated  in  the  designated  stockpile  unit 
of  measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  19,  includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  Inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades),  January  1964  (show- 
ing by  commodity  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity, 
and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  In 
terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month). 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, January  1964  (showing  by  commodity 
net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  January  1964  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  dvu'lng  the  month  In  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  Inventories,  Jan- 
uary 1964  (showing  by  item  net  changes 
diiring  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 
and  quantity) . 

Table  5:  Helium  Inventories,  January  1964 
(showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 
New  stockpile  objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In 
the  process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for  12 
materials. 

Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  21  contains 
excerpts  from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning statement  setting  forth  the  new  policy 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

by  commodity  net  changes  during  th«  month  in 
quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Commodity 


Aluminum,  metal: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 


Total. 


Aluminum  oxide,  abra.<!ivegraln: 
Supplemental— barter.-. 


.\lunilnnm  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

National  stockpile — 

Supplemental— barter 


Cost  value 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1, 1964 


$487, 680, 600 
429,  553, 900 


917,234,500 


15, 468, 418 


21,735,100 
22, 747, 400 


Total. 


Antimony: 

National  stockpile 

Pupplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Ashesto?,  amoslte: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter. 


44, 482,  500 


End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31, 1964 


$487,680,600 
428, 916, 100 


916, 696, 700 


15, 412,  689 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Quantity 


Unit  of 
measure 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1, 1964 


-$637,800 


-637,800 


-55,829 


21, 735, 100 
22, 747, 400 


44, 482. 500 


20,488,000 
12, 840, 548 


33, 328, 648 


Total. 


2, 637, 600 
7, 150, 747 


9, 788, 347 


Asbestos,  chrysotile: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Asbestos,  crocldollte- 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


3,356.200 
2. 102, 600 
4, 226, 905 


20,488,000 
12, 905, 282 


33,393,282 


2,637,600 
7,  585, 946 


Short  ton... 
....do 

...-do 

Short  dry  ton . 


End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31, 1964 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+64,734 


9, 686, 706 


702,100 
7,364.306 


10. 223,  646 


3,366,200 
2, 102, 600 
4, 475, 066 


9,933,865 


+64,734 


+436, 199 


+436, 199 


.do. 
.do. 


Maximum 
objective ' 


Excess  over 
maximum 
objective 


.do. 


Short  ton... 
do 

do 


+248. 160 


+248, 160 


702,100 
8,282,083 


8, 006, 406 


Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


13, 926. 000 
18, 168, 000 
89, 399, 100 


121, 492, 100 


8, 984, 183 


13,926,000 
18,168,000 
89, 399, 100 


121, 492, 100 


+917, 777 


+917, 777 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Short  dry  ton 

do 

....do 

.....do 


Short  ton. 
do.... 


do 


Long  dry  ton. 

do 

do 


.do. 
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.-StraUgic  and  critical  materialif  inventories  {all  grades)    January  1964  {showing  by  '=«'"X^j'J*'/?«"^^*  f^^^^  *'* 

nf  rL  Zhu^.  and  nuantiiv.  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  xn  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month)     Uontinuea 


Table  1.     ^  , 

terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses 


Commodity 


Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Surinam  type 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Bauxite,  refractory  grade: 
National  stockpile 


Bwyl: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act.. 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental — barter 


Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Cadmium: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter. 


Totel. 


Castor  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Celestlte: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Chromlte,  chemical  grade : 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Chromlte,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Chromlte,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter.. 


Total. 


Cobalt: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Colcmanlte: 

Supplemental— barter. 

Columblura: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Cooper: 

National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 
National  stockpile 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 
National  stockpile 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile 


Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  Act 


8«e  f  ootnotea  at  end  of  table. 
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•  .    •        4     ■     r^ii  ^,^w*.^     Tnnuarv  196 A  (showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  m 


Urms 


of  cost  value  and  quantUy,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives 


Commodity 


Diamond  dies: 

National  stockpile 


Diamond,  industrial,  crushing  bort: 


National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total- 


Diamond,  Industrial,  stones: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 

Total 


Diamnnd  tools: 

National  stockpile 

Feathers  and  down: 
National  stockpile 


Fluorspar,  acid  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act — 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 
National  stockpile — 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural,  Madagascar,  crystal- 
line: ^  „ 

National  stockpile — 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

Hyosclne: 

National  stockpile 

Iodine:  ^  „ 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Iridium: 

National  stockpile 

Jewel  bearings: 

National  stockpile 

Kyanite-mulUte: 
National  stockpile 


Lead; 

National  stockpile. 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Total. 


Total. 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  A: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter — 


Total. 


Magnesium: 

National  stockpile 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Manganese,    battery    grade,    synthetic 
dioxide: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CX 421 
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materiajis 
and 


ils  inventories  {all  grades),  January  1964  {showing  by  commodity  "^'/f«"f «  f"""^f,'^,."^,^''  '^ 
excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  q^iantity  as  of  th-,  end  of  the  month)— LonUnned 


Commodity 


Manganese,  chemical  grade,  type  B: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Manganese,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Mercury; 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Mica,  muscovlte  block: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act — --- 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Mica,  muscovlte  film: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Mica,  muscovlte  splittings: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Mica,  phlogoplte  block: 
^Jatlonal  stockpile. 


Mica,  phlogoplte  splittings: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile. 

Nickel: 

National  stockpile. 

Defense  Production  Act 


Total. 


Opium: 

National  stockpile. 

PaUadlom: 

National  stockpile. 
Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile. 


Platinum: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Pyrethrum: 

National  stockpile. 


Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter.. 


Total. 


Qulnldlne: 

National  stockpile. 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile. 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile. . 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


See  f  ootaotee  At  end  of  tabU. 
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terms' of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives 


Commodity 


Bare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  .Vet 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

Rubber: 

National  stockpile 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

Rutlle: 

National  stockpile  — 
Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Sapphire  and  ruby: 
National  stockpile 

Selenium: 

National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter... 


Total. 


Silk  noils  and  waste: 
National  stockpile 

BUk,  raw: 

National  stockpile 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Talc,  steatite  clock  and  lump: 
National  stockpUe 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 
National  stockpile 

Tantalum: 

National  stockpile 
Defenjc  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Thorium: 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental — barter. 


Total. 


Tin: 


National  stocklple 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Titanium: 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental — barter 


Total. 


Tunpsten: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 


Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut; 
National  stockpile • 


Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho; 
National  stockpile 


Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle 
National  stockpile 


Bee  footnote!  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  — 


11 


exci  sses 


Commodity 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Jan.  1,  1964 


Zinc: 


National  stockpile 

Supplemental—  barter . 


Total. 


Zirconium  ore,  baddeleylte: 
National  stockpile 


$364. 345. 90C 

79.  .188, 40C 


443. 934. 30C 


710, 60( 


Zirconium  ore.  f  ircon: 
National  stockpile. 


Total: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  mar 
terials 


127, 00( 


5,756.5)6,101 
1, 483.  573.  .W 
1, 354, 3.'?7. 8i: 


8,594.427,411 


I  Maximum  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
of  Emergency  Planning  is  currently  In  the  process  01 
(See  app.  B,  p.  21.) 

1  New  objective.    (See  app.  B,  p.  21.) 

«  No  present  objective. 


materials  are  determined  pursuant  to 

50  U.S.C.  98-98h).    The  Office 

revising  stockpile  objectives. 


Table  2. — Agricultural  commodities  inven  lories 


Commodity 


Price-support  inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Com 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple 

Cotton,  upland .— -- 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock 

Peanuts,  shelled 

Rice,  milled 

Rice,  rough - - 

Wheat 

Bulgur 


Total,  basic  commodities. 


Designated  non basic  commodities: 
Barley 

Grain  sorghum 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

Butter. 

Butter  oil 

Cheese 

Ghee - 

Milk,  dried. 

Oats 

Rye 


Total,  designated  nonbaslc  commodities  . 

Other  nonbaslc  commodities: 

Beans,  drv,  edible  

Cotton.<!eed  oil,  reflned. 

Flaxseed - 

Soybeans.  

Vegetable  oil  products 


Total,  other  nonbaslc  conmiodltles. 
Total,  price  support  Inventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile: ' 

Cotton,  Egyptian 

Cotton,  .Vmerlcan-Eg>-ptlan 


Total,   Inventory   transferred   from   nat 
stockpile 


Total,  agricultural  commodities  . 


•  Transfterred  fW>m  General  Services  Administration 
and  Public  Law  87-548.    (See  app.  A.  p.  20.) 


April  1 


ventories  {all  grades),  January  1964  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  morith  in 
over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  mon^A)— Continued 


Cost  value 


End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31,  1964 


$364. 345. 900 
79,  588. 400 


443. 931. 300 


Net  change 
during 
month 


Quantity 


Unit  of 
measure 


710,600 


127,000 


5.  745.  501. 600 
1, 480,  852.  400 
1. 356.  779. 689 


Short  ton.. 
do 


8, 583, 133. 680 


-$11,014,500 
-2.  721. 100 
+2, 441. 876 


-11,293.724 


....do 

Short  dry  ton 
Short  dry  ton. 


Beginning 

of  month, 

Jan.  1,  1964 


1, 256, 845 
323.896 


End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31,  1964 


1, 256,  845 
323.896 


1.680.741 


1,580.741 


Net  change 
during 
month 


16.533 


2,152 


16.533 


2.152 


Maximum 
objective  • 


«0 


Excess  over 
maximutn 
objective 


(») 


1,  .180. 741 


16.533 


(«) 


2,153 


t  Not  In  excess  of  maximum  objective.  ^     . ,      ■     -      r- .^i«.i„.. 

•  RepresenU  transfer  of  surplus  material  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  50  U.S.C.  98(e)(a). 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Servlcea  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


s,  January  1964  {showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 
and  quantity) 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1,  1964 


End  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  1964 


$1, 046. 095.  750 

9.811.931 

977. 862. 467 

10. 289 

9. 446, 989 

74.390 

8, 140, 448 

1, 970, 622, 675 

468.805 


$1,016,907,227 

9.  810,  963 

929, 604. 996 

10.289 

10. 351. 279 

225.136 

7. 899. 895 

1,901,173.623 

174. 732 


Net  change 
during 
month 


4, 022.  533,  744 


36, 468, 919 
649, 312, 619 

120, 322, 998 
64, 757, 536 
15, 350. 021 
439, 396 
81.  458.  466 
11,285,919 
891, 044 


3.  876. 158, 130 


34. 423, 086 
630, 930, 219 

105, 629. 393 
60.  219. 343 
15. 101.  581 
2. 154,  697 
73. 455.  488 
11,237,280 
845, 840 


-$29,188,523 

-968 

-48,257,471 

""'+964.'290' 

-1-150.745 

-240.  .')53 

-69. 449, 052 

-294,073 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


-146,375.605 


980, 286, 918 


1,382,841 
463, 3'i2 

9,  492, 881 
627,459 
724, 324 


933, 996, 926 


12,  690, 867 


onal 


6,015,511,529 


96, 073, 775 
23,  578, 228 


119,652,003 


5, 136, 163, 532 


63!i,328 
33S,  844 

8,298.988 
483,682 
732,003 


10, 489, 845 


-2, 045, 834 
-18,382,400 

-14,693,606 

-4.  538. 193 

-248.  440 

4-1,715.301 

-8.002.978 

-48.  639 

-46,204 


-46,289,992 


Bushel 

Bale 

....do 

Pound 

....do 

Hundredweight. 

do 

Bushel 

Pound... 


Bushel. 
do. 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1,  1964 


Pound.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Bushel. 
do.. 


-746,513 

-124.518 

-1.193.893 

-143,777 

-1-7,  679 


4, 820, 644, 910 


88, 657, 945 
23,  578, 228 


112,236,173 


4, 932,  881, 083 


-2,201,022 


-194,866,619 


-7,415,830 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

Bushel 

do 

Pound 


849,056.749 

37.068 

6, 918. 389 

87.969 

55, 664. 161 

6.803 

1, 530.  472 

982. 272,  898 

8.658.636 


41.132.953 
685,  453, 864 

207, 358,  702 

83. 005. 994 

40,  470. 167 

559. 345 

663, 899, 423 

18, 787, 079 

869,007 


End  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  1964 


Bale... 
do. 


-7,415,830 


-202, 282, 449 


....do 


182, 218 
2,  697, 219 
3, 227, 869 

282,  804 
4,  540, 864 


113, 721 

46,878 


825,  324, 743 

37.068 

6, 623.  901 

87.969 

61, 390. 163 

23.615 

1,  484.  .591 

947. 038. 282 

3, 181. 444 


38. 487,  536 
566, 166, 341 

181, 916. 133 

77. 345. 353 

39, 555, 044 

2,  773, 631 

500,417,124 

18,  701, 7bl 

825,026 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-23,731,006 
■""-294."488 


-1-5, 726, 002 

-f  16,  812 

-45.881 

-3.5.234.616 

-.1,477.192 


-2, 645, 417 
-19,287,523 

-26, 442, 669 

-5, 660, 641 

-915. 123 

+2. 214, 286 

-53, 482, 299 

-86,318 

-43,981 


80, 446 

1, 970, 917 

2,  823,  053 

218,  502 

4,  498, 467 


-101,772 

-726, 302 

-404, 816 

-64,302 

-42, 397 


160,599 


104, 943 
46, 878 


161, 821 


-8,778 


-8,778 


pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-96         Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  3.— Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  January  1964  {showing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1.  1964 

End  of  month, 
Jan  31, 1064 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1,  1964 

End  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Civil  defense  stockpile,  Department  of  Defense: 

Enginoering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 

chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings) 

Chemical  and  biological  equipment 

$10,078,518 
1, 749, 144 

$10,075,670 
1.802.506 

-$2,948 

-1-52, 912 

10-mile  units 

(') 

46 

45 

Tntnl                                                          . .. .--.- 

11,827.662 

11.847,626 

-1-49.964 

CIvU  defense  medical  stockpUe,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare:                                    .   ,  „  ^ 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  a-ssoclatcd  Items  at  clvU  de- 

139,038,262 

5,  820. 053 

37, 370. 946 

426,472 

10, 924. 416 

141, 086. 685 

5.327.314 

37,322,911 

12,136 

10, 924. 414 

+2. 048. 323 

-492.739 

-48,035 

-414,336 

-2 

(1)  

^ 

fen<«  mobilization  warehouses 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospit-ils -.. ---.. 

Re  ilenlshment  units  (functional  assemblies  other 

than  hospitids)   

Supply    additions    (for    civil    defense    emergency 

hospitals) — 

(') 

Each 

(') 

(') 

i,"930' 

---^. 

Total 

193,  580. 149 

194. 673. 360 

+  1.083.211 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

205, 407, 811 

206.550,986 

+1. 143. 176 

1 

Source:  Complied  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare. 


•  Composite  group  of  many  different  items. 
Table  A.— Machine  tools  inventories,  January  1964  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1,  1964 

End  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  1964 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1, 1964 

End  of  month, 
Jan.  31, 1064 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  Act: 

In  storage - 

On  lease 

On  loan 

$21,400 

2,144,800 

42,900 

$21,400 

2,144,800 

42,000 

Tool 

do 

do 

do 

7 
108 

7 

7 
108 

7 

Total - 

2,208,600 

2,208,600 

117 

117 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

78,114,700 

27,600 

2,718,200 

9,286,700 

77,918,100 

27,800 

2,820,600 

9,  405, 800 

-$196,600 

+i62,'406' 

4-119,800 

do    

6,949 
1 

803 
2,192 

6,017 

828 
2,210 

-83 

In  storage 

do 

do 

On  lease 

+28 

On  loan  to  school  program 

do 

do 

4-27 

Total 

00.146,100 

00, 171, 700 

4-28,600 

0,446 

0,468 

+20 

02,864,700 

02,380,300 

4-26,600 

do 

0,662 

0,882 

+20 

Source:  Compiled  from  reporu  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Table  5.— Helium  inventories,  January  1964  {showing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 


Helium: 

Stored  above  ground 

Stored  underground 


Total,  helium.. 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1,  1064 


$273,087 
20. 814.  383 


21, 087, 470 


End  of  month, 
Jan.  31, 1064 


$2.13.604 
24, 071. 574 


24, 325, 178 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$19,483 
+3, 267, 191 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Cubic 
do 


foot 


4-3,237,708    do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1,  1964 


24.200.000 
2,110,200,000 


2, 134, 400, 000 


End  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  1964 


22,400,000 
2,410,800,000 


2, 433. 200, 000 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-1,800,000 
4-300, 60n,  000 


4-298,800,000 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Appendix  A — Program  Descriptions  and 
Statutort  Citations 
strategic  and  critical  materials 
National  stockpile 
The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling   Act    (50   U.S.C.  98-98h)    provides   for 
the    establishment    and    maintenance    of    a 
national  stockpile  of  strategic   and   critical 
materials.    The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  provid- 
ing for  their  storage,  security,  and  mainte- 
nance.    These   functions   are   performed   In 
accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 


other  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  required 
to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  established 
by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  responsible  for  disposing 
of  those  strategic  and  critical  materials  which 
OEP  determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for 
stocklle  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
P.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 


Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  material*, 
for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order  to 
expand  productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  ptirchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  ot 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
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Supplemental — tarter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authorltr 
from  OEP  (32A  CJJl..  ch.  I.  DMO  V-1)   thB 
General   Services  Administration  is  respon- 
sible   for   the    maintenance    and   storage   cf 
materials  placed  in  the  supplemental  stoch- 
plle.     section  206  of  the  Agriculture  Act    f 
1956   (7  U.S.C.  1856)    provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Conr - 
modlty    Credit    Corporation    as    a   result   of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultura    Produc  s 
unless   acquired   for   the   national   stockpl  e 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferr  d 
to  the  supplemenUl  stockpile  established  ty 
Action  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  D. 
velopment    and    Assistance    Act   o'    19^4     / 
use    1704(b)).     In  addition  to  the  matis- 
rlals  which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquire  1 
the  materials  obtained  under  the  Progrwi  s 
established  pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tun  5- 
sten    Asbest^os.  Fluorspar,  and  Columbiuri- 
Tantalum  Production  and  Purchase  Act   of 
1956   (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195) ,  which  tj- 
mlnated  December  31.  1958.  have  been  tra^- 
f erred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile   as  a  a- 
thorlzed  by  the  provisions  of  said  Production 
and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICULTUEAL  COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support   operations  are   carried   out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  ^-fC- ;^*'  °^ 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Depa^- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  In  conformity  with  me 
rg'ricultu^al  Act  of  1949  (7  J^^^.C.  1421)  |.e 
Agricultural    Act    of    1954    (7    ^SC-    1741). 
iLch  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  19  4, 
the  Atrricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  144 J), 
Te  aScu Itural  Act  of  1958  and  with  respect 
S  cerCn   types  of  tobacco,  in  conformity 
with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945.  as  amended  (7 
use    1312).     under  the  Agricultural  AcJ  of 
?949  price  support  Is  mandatory  for  the  bjio 
comm^o^ltle^orn.  cotton,  wheat  rUje   l^a- 
nuts     and    tobacco— and    specific    nonbjsic 
coi^o^itles;  namely,  tung  n^ts  f  onef  ^^ 
butterfat.    and    the    products    o'    ^"^    'Jg^ 
butterfat.  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1  58^ 
as  producers  of  corn  voted  in  ^ avor  of  the    ew 
price-support  program  for   corn  authorlE^ 
by  that  act.  price  support  is  mandatory  for 
barlev  oats.  rye.  and  grain  sorghums.    Pfice 
BuvwvttoT  wo^l  and  mohair  is  manda^ry 
und«  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  t^iroigh 

the  marketing  year  ^^'^''^^^f'fj'^.ltli 
Price  support  for  other  nonbaslc  agrlcviltfral 
commo<Uties  is  discretionary  except  tbat. 
wh^e^r  the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or 
soybeans  Is  supported,  the  P'^ce  of  the  oger 
must  be  supported  at  such  level  as  the  fec- 
Sury  determines  will  cause  them  to  cojniete 
on  equal  terms  on  the  market.  Thj8j.ro- 
gram  may  also  include  operations  to  reniove 
fnd  dispose  of  or  aid  in  the  removal  or  hls- 
pStlon  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels 
not  in  excess   of  permissible  price-support 

^^'Slce  support  la  made  avaUable  thrcugh 
loans    purchase  agreements,   purchases    and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool  wid 
mohair    through  Incentive  Payments  be^ed 
^n  marketings.     The  producers  commons 
serve   as  collateral   for   price-support  1<^^ 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  Ibans 
are   nonrecourse   and  the   Corporation Jroks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.     Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the  iame 
period  that  loans  are  avaUable.     By  sl^ng 
Tpurchase  agreement,  a  producer  receives  an 
option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  any  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  which  he  may  telect 
within     the     maximum     specified     In    tne 
agreement.  I 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  dlsburserjients 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  p4rt  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  comfcaod- 
Itles  Dledged  as  loan  collateral  for  whlc  1  the 
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expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of   commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202   407    and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  or 
1949   and  other  applicable  legislation,  partic- 
ularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Lslstance  Act  of  1954  (^.^-Sf    1691) . 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195*. /"le  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agr  cul- 
tural Act  of  1958.  the  act  of  August  19,  1958. 
in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour,  and 
the  act  of  September  21.  1959.  with  regard 
to  sales  of  livestock  feed  In  emergency  areas. 
inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile 
This  inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  Pursuant  to  Pub- 
lie  Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.     The 
proceeds  from  sales,   less  costs  incurred  by 
CCC    are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipt:   therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  In  the  operating 
accounts.     The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  baals  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cottori 
when   purchased   by   CCC   for   the   national 
stockpile. 

CIVIL    DETENSK    STTPPLIES    AND    EQUIPMENT 

CtutI  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  thla 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section 
■>01(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  in 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 
in  a  nationwide  warehovise  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  Pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920  Slst 
Congress,  as  delegated  by  the  President  fol- 
lowing the  intent  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No  1  of  1958.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  plans  and  directs 
the  procurement,  storage,  maintenance  In- 
spection, survey,  distribution,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  essential  supplies  and  equipment  for 
emergency  health  services.  The  medical 
stockpile  includes  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
position assembled  emergency  hospitals  and 
other  medical  supplies  and  equipment  into 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  I960  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
productive  capacity.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  indiLStrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utUlzatlon, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit  schools, 
disposal,  transportation,  repair,  restoration, 
and  renovation  of  national  Industrial  re- 
serve equipment  transferred  to  GSA  undw 
the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948 
(50    U.S.C.   451^62). 


pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember  13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;    50  U.S.C.  167)    and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program.     Among  other  things,  the 
Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  produce  hellimi  in  Government 
plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private  plants, 
to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  demands,  and 
to  store  for  future  use  helium  that  Is  so  pro- 
duced or  acquired  In  excess  of  that  required 
to  meet  current  demands.     Sales  of  helium 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  at 
prices   established   by   him   which   shall   be 
adequate  to  liquidate  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram within  25  years,  except  that  this  period 
may  be   extended  by  the  Secretary  for  not 
more  than  10  years  for  funds  borrowed  for 
purposes  other  than  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  helium  plants  and  facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
In  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  Helium  In  excess  of  cxirrent 
demands  Is  stored  In  the  Cllffslde  gasfleld 
near  AmarlUo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure  is 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  Inch 
absolute  pressvire  and  70°  F. 


HELHTM 

The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


Appendix  B — New  Stockpile  Objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for 
12  materials:  aluminum,  castor  oil.  chromlte 
(metallvu-glcal  grade),  copper,  feathers  and 
down,  lead,  mercury,  nickel,  opium,  sperm 
oil,  tin.  and  zinc. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19.  1963.  set  forth 
the  new  policy  with  respect  to  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials: 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military.  Industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  In   the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.     On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  ob- 
jectives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assisUnce   of   the   Interdepartmental   Mate- 
rials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired 
by  the   Office  of  Emergency   Planning   and 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Defense,  the  Interior.  Com- 
merce, and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.     Representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  in  es- 
tabllshlng  maximum  objectives,  and  reflect 
the  approximate  calculated  emergency  def- 
icits for  the  materials  for  conventional  war 
and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjustments 
for  possible  Increased  requirements  for  other 
types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  basic  objective 
and  a  maximum  objective  for  each  mater^- 
The  basic  objectives  assumed  some  continued 
reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  in  mi 
emergency.  The  former  maximum  objectives 
completely  discounted  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply beyond  North  America  and  comparable 
accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maxlmtim  objectives  could  nm 
be  less  than  6  months*  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  industry  in  the  United  StatM  m 
periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month  rule 
has  been  eliminated  In  establishing  the  new 
calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also  an- 
nounced  that  the  present  Defense  Mobiliza- 


tion Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general  policies 
for  sUategic  and  critical  materials  stockpil- 
ing, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  finally  prepared  and  ap- 
proved, the  new  order  will  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  wax  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  a/e  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpUe  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objectives 
for  nuclear  war  have  not  prevlovisly  been  de- 
veloped. Some  commodity  objectives  may  be 
higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the  ob- 
jectives established  for  conventional  war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives will  be  based  upon  calculated  deflclts 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war 
whichever  need  Is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs 
undertaken  prior  to  the  development  of  ob- 
jectives based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quantities 
which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essential  re- 
quirements In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can 
produce  many  problems  which  have  not  here- 
tofore arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  the  Interests  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers,  and  the  International  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  carefully  con- 
sidered, both  in  the  development  and  carry- 
ing out  of  disposal  programs.  Before  de- 
cisions are  made  regarding  the  adoption  of 
a  long-range  disposal  program  for  a  particu- 
lar item  In  the  stockpile,  there  will  be  ap- 
propriate consultations  with  Industry  In 
order  to  obtain  the  advice  of  Interested 
parties."  

STATEMENT  BT  SENATOR   HaRRT  F.  BTBD, 

Democrat,  of  Virginia 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  January  31,  1964,  totaled  $13,- 
839.271,236.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $209,- 
169,690  as  compared  with  the  January  1  total 
of  $14,048,440,926. 

Net  changes  during  the  month  are  sum- 
marized by  major  category  as  follows : 


Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expendltxires,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  inventories  covered. 

strategic     and    critical    MATERIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  In  ( 1 )  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  (2)  the.  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemental 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  93  materials  stock- 
piled in  the  strategic  and  critical  Inventories. 
Maximum  objectives — in  terms  of  volume — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  93  ma- 
terials. Of  the  76  materials  having  maxi- 
mum objectives.  61  were  stockpUed  in  ex- 
cess of  their  objectives  as  of  January  31, 
1964. 

Increases  in  cost  value  were  reported  In  12 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  In  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported in  21  materials,  and  60  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  d\irlng  January. 
National  stockpile 
The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  January  31.  1964,  totaled  $5,- 
745,501,600.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $11,- 
014,500  during  the  month.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  $6,566,500  In  rubber  and  $3,- 
786.200  In  tin. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  January  31, 
1964,  totaled  $1,480,852,400.     This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  $2,721,100.     The  larger  decreases 
were  In  nickel,  copper,  and  aluminum. 
Supplemental  barter 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  supple- 
mental  barter  stockpile  as  of  January  31. 
1964,  totaled  $1,356,779,689.     This  was  a  net 
Increase  of  $2,441,876.     The  largest  Increases 
were  In  asbestos  and  beryllium  metal. 


OTHEK  BTOCXPII.I  XNVXNTOBXBS 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest 
Is  $4.9  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  in  agricultural  commodities 
dxiring  January  were  reported  for  wheat, 
cotton,  and  corn. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  nupplles  and 
equipment  showed  Increases  in  medical 
stocks;  the  machine  tools  Inventories  showed 
a  net  Increase;  and  the  helium  Inventories 
showed  a  net  Increase  during  January. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  CX>MMnTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 
Mr.  BYRD  Of  Virginia.    Mr.   Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral employment  and  pay  for  the  month 
of  February  1964.    In  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  several  years'  standing  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal   Personnel    in    ExECtmvE   Branch, 
Pebbttary  1964  AND  January  1964.  and  Pay, 
January  1964  and  December  1963 
personnel  and  pay  summary 
(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for   February   1964  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee    on    Reduction    of    Nonessential 
Federal     Expenditures     is     summarized     as 
follows : 


Cost  value.  January  1964 

Major  category 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Total,  end 
of  month 

Strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials     

-$11, 293, 724 
-202,282,449 

+1, 143. 175 

-1-25,600 
+3, 237, 706 

$8. 5S3, 133, 689 

Agricultiiral  commodities . . 
Civil  defense  supplies  and 

4,932,881,063 
206.550.986 

Machine  tools ..... 

92,380,300 

Helium 

24,325.178 

Total... 

-209, 169, 690 

13,839,271,236 

Clvlliftn  personnel  In  executive 
branch 

Payroll  (In  thousands)  In  executive 
branch 

Total  and  major  categories 

In 
February 
numbered 

In 

January 
numbered 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 

In 

January 

was— 

In 

December 

was— 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 

Total" 

2, 470, 393 

2,473,646 

-3,168 

$1,420,824 

11.417,716 

-f-$2.608 

Agencies  exclusive  of  Deparlment 

1,430,227 
1,040,166 

1,431,648 

1,041,898 

-1,421 
-1.732 

822.766 
697,668 

851.876 
665,840 

-29,110 
+81,718 

Department  of  Defense 

TnalHn  tVia  TTnitflH  fitlltAS                  .... 

2,302,647 
167,746 
653.269 

2,304,778 
168,768 
563.994 

-2.131 

-1.022 

-726 

Outside  the  United  States 

Industrial  employment 



TTftrolim  natlnriAls                .._....-..——- 

154,666 

166,627 

-1,962 

28,498 

»  28, 676 

-177 

I  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  In  the  last  Une  of  this  summary. 
«  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


These  flgiires  are  from  the  January  1964 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  in  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  nvunber  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  Indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  in  tables  I,  n,  III,  and  IV. 


-"-  ^-con...^^f.u ,  ^^^r^r-^^i^f-  °^:;^;t^^.S;f  ^'^'S^^i^^^.SSXl^?""'  ^-^^ 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Afrriculture 

Commerce — 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfere _ 

Interior > 

Justice - 

Latx)r — 

Post  Office 

State  > » 

Treasury 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Personnel 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


February 


96,671 
31,071 
82,397 
61,357 
31,649 
9.270 
687,160 
42.074 
90,542 


January 


08,397 
30,678 
81,893 
63,896 
31.611 
9.212 
589,794 
42,274 
86,196 


Increase 


393 
504 


38 
68 


Decrease 


1,726 
"2,'639 


4,346 


2,634 
200 


January 


$56,723 
21,862 
46,771 
39,395 
23,200 
6,456 

311,345 
23,642 
66,009 


December 


Increase 


$54,018 
18.995 
44,810 
37.120 
21.661 
6.004 

373.210 
22,700 
61,741 


$2,705 
2,867 
1,961 
2,275 
1,539 
452 


942 

4,268 


Decrease 


$61,805 


6692 

Table  I.— Consolidated  table  of  Federal 
1964,  and  comparison  with  Jan- 
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Department  or  agency 


Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office ■ 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advissers    

Executive  Mansion  and  Orounds_ -- 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Councu 

National  Securit\  Council  

Office  of  Emenjency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology     .-.-.------ 

Office  of  the  Special  Rer)resentatWe  for  Trade  Ni 
President's  Commission  on  Registration  and  \  o 
President's  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunlt> 
Independent  agencies;  „^„<„»ai 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission... 

Atomic  Energy  Commission..-.--.- 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. - 

Civil  Service  Commission.-.  --- 

Civil  War  CenU-nnial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  RighU. -..-.-. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission ■ 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency.--------------  --—- 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Communications  Commission.. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Ix)an  Bank  Board 

Federal  .Maritime  Commisislon  .....-  — --—-. 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service..., 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission... ...--- 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  .\d ministration 

Government  Printing  Office • 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Intersttte  Commerce  Commission.  ...-^.-. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstratloi  u 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Gallery  of  Art-  -.---- 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

President's  Committee' on  Equal  Employment 

Railroad  Retirement  Board -  • 

Renegotiation  Board.. -- --■  - 

St   Lawrence  Seaway  Development  CorporBtl(|n. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home wV""iV";»V-V»V" 

South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.. 

TarllT  Commission - 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority -.— - 

US.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency — • 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

ToUl,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of  Defe»ise. 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  .^rmy - 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Dea-nse  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

U.S.  Court  of  MUitary  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities.-. 

International  military  activities.   ..-.- ■ 

Armed  Forces  information  and  educaUon  "" 
Classified  activities 


N  gotlatlons 

ing  Participation.. 

President  Kennedy 

Housing 

Relations 


Syst  im 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  Department  Defense 

Grand  total,  Including  Department  of  Defeni 
Net  change,  including  Department  of  Defens 


1  February  figure  includes  16,522  employees  of  t 
mcnt,  as  compared  with  16,798  In  January  and  t' 
employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies 
a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  February  flf 
employees  and  the  January  figure  Includes  4,461 

«  February  figure  Includes  1,063  employees  of 
1,057  In  January  and  their  pay. 

•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

«  Exclu.sive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central 
Security  Agency.  .      „  .,      ,  , 

» Includes  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
Act  (PubUc  Law  87-658)  as  foUows: 


activities. 


e  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
er pay.    These  AID  figures  Include 
eposlfed  by  foreign  governments  In 
Includes  4,330  of  these  trust  fund 

the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with 

ntelllgence  Agency  and  the  National 
n  ider  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 


1961^ 
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Table  U.-Federal  personnel  innd^  the  United  State,  ""^P^J^^'^^^^^J'/Jj^f  *="""*  °^^^"**  '^"""^  ^'^^"''^  '''""  °"^  «'"'P«'^«'^  «^^ 


Department  or  agency 


February 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

Agriculture - 

Commerce i%i;-,v 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - - 

Justice - 

Post  Office 

State  > «-.- 

Treasury  v..": 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers..- 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds.. --- 

National  Aeronautlas  and  Space  CouncU-. 

National  Security  Council - 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology. .-.-.---- 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 

Trade  Negotiations -..;-- v:";;'" 

President's  Commission  on  Registration 

and  Voting  Participation------ ----- 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy..—---  

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Housing ■ 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations ,--:-' 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission - 

Atomic  Energy  Commission—---- - 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights-.-. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington-. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency ...-..-..-- 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission - 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice  - 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

General  Accounting  Offlre 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office... 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 


January 


Increase  Decrease 


95,478 
30,430 
81,743 
60,728 
31,296 
9,190 
686,  Ml 
10,685 
89,894 

360 
481 
48 
78 
27 
41 
339 
64 

30 

4 

20 
6 


28 

7 

7,226 


619 

838 

3,056 

6 

6 

72 

2 

293 

238 

44,228 

7 

1.461 

1,240 

1,239 

237 

401 

1,073 

4 

1,146 

147 

4,278 

33,377 

7,307 

13,634 

21 


97,227 
30,021 
81,251 
63,266 
31,260 
9,131 
588, 246 
10,609 
86,567 

364 

478 
61 
78 
28 
43 

354 
64 

30 

6 

>16 

6 


7 
7,214 

619 

841 

3,963 

6 

6 

65 

2 

289 

239 

44,372 

7 

1,466 

1,253 

1,241 

240 

397 

1,083 

4 

1,147 

132 

4.303 

33.161 

7,240 

13,730 

21 


409 
492 

"'"36 
69 

"""76" 
4,327 


1,748 


Department  or  agency 


February 


2,538 


2,666 


1 

2 

16 


4 
1 

ii 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  - .- - 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 
National  Capital  Trnnsportation  Agency.- 

Natlonal  Gallery  of  Art.. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation™ 

Panama  Canal - 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity - 

Railroad  Retirement  Board — 

Renegotiation  Bosird 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  C»- 
poratlon - - ■ 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System — 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution. - — 

Soldiers'  Home. -- 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  o'  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. .-. 

U.S.    Arms   Control   and    Disarmament 
Agency -- 

U.S.  Information  Agency - 

Veterans'  Administration — - 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  aecrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense. - 


January 


Increase 


16 

'216 
67 


1 
144 


13 
2 
8 


10 

"i 

"26 
"96 


2,383 

30,560 

425 

69 

67 

313 

1,953 

138 

1,023 

169 

64 

1,886 

212 

161 

1,376 

6,806 

8,260 

1.480 

1,063 

27 

276 

166 

16, 101 

171 

3,399 

172,233 


Decrease 


1,365,343 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Commtmlcatlons  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities... .... 

Armed  Force  Information  and  education 

activities 

Classified  activities 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Deltense — 

Grand  total.  Including  Department  of 

Net  decrease,'  including  Department  of 
Defense — - 


2,896 

30,197 

434 

61 

62 

311 

1,945 

140 

943 

168 

54 

1,894 
209 

168 

1,866 

6.806 

8,277 

1,488 

1,070 

27 

274 

154 

16,062 

166 

3.398 

172.386 


363 


2 

8 

'80 
1 


13 


8 

10 


1,366,569 


2,063 

317,219 

310, 760 

271,371 

1,973 

745 

29,667 

1,043 

40 

8 

36 

424 
1,965 


937,804 


2,302,647 


Z069 

317,086 

312.138 

271,383 

1,973 

713 

29,539 

1,047 

40 

9 

36 

422 

1,724 


2 

1 
39 

6 
1 


27 
8 
7 


6,256 


168 


7,612 


1.256 


938,179 


2,304.778 


133 


32 

128 


2 
241 


1,388 
13 


636        1,411 

875 


6,792 


8.923 


irn 


I  February  figure  includes  2,844  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International 
ment  as  compared  with  2.860  in  January 


Develop-        »  February  figure  includes  672  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  667 
In  January. 
>  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  lU.-Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  States  ^-^vhy^^^hy^the^^cviive  agencies  during  Fehruary  1964,  and  comparison  wUh 


Department  or  agency 


Feb- 
ruary 


January 


In- 
crease 


E  xecuti ve  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

Agriculture - 

Commerce v"^".'. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - 

Justice 

Labor  

Post  Office 

State  ' ' 

Treasury  

Independent  agencies:                        r.«^™ic 
American   Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion  :--,"' '■ 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  I  )eposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  Accounting  Office.-. 

General  Services  Admlnl.stratlon 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency ...-- 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration     „    -v "" 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Science  Foundation -— 

Panama  Canal 


1,192 

641 

664 

629 

353 

80 

1,669 

31,389 

648 


1,170 

657 

642 

630 

351 

81 

1,548 

31,665 

629 


406 

406 

36 

86 

4 

4 

1,096 

1,092 

2 

2 

2 

2 

87 

30 

82 

82 

25 

26 

190 

200 

15 

14 

33 

33 

14 

14 

14,815 

14,808 

22 
"12 

"i 

"21 

..... 
..... 


De- 
crease 


16 

i 

i 

276 


Department  or  agency 


Feb- 
roary 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense - 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force - 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

International  military  activities 


150 

66 

17 

1 

8,657 

995 

1,088 


64,884 


January 


150 

56 

18 

1 

8,597 

992 

1,106 


65,049 


In- 
crease 


60 
8 


152 


De- 
crease 


18 


Total,  Department  of  Defense -. 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense — -— - 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


102.862 


52 

53 

51,292 

51,456 

23,801 

24,350 

27,649 

27.799 

46 

39 

22 

22 

103, 719 


165 


817 


1 

64 

549 

150 


.  February  ««=-«  inc,udes^3^7ruK'-/^^^^^^^  SfS'o^o 

r^"d  froTTofelS^eS  dtSd  b^f^iii  gov^ents  in  a  trust  fund  for 


this  purpose     The  February  figure  Includes  4,330  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and 

'^'FeCr"u'fr'yt'°l^'^"udls'•^/employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  300 
in  January. 
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Fe^ral  Government  inside  and  ouiside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 
ebruary  1964,  and  comparison  with  January  196^ 


Department  or  agency 


Februa  y  January  Increase  Decrease 


Eiecutlve  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce - 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury  

Independent  agencies: 

\lomic  Energy  Commi.ssion 

Federal  Aviation  Agency..--- 

Oeneral  Services  AdmmWration 

fiovernment  Printmg  Office -—.--. 

NaUoMl  Aeron;.utics  and  Space  Admm- 
Istration - 

St'°ir^enT'seawaV"i")^veiopnVenTcVrV 

poration , — 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Total  excluding  Department  of  Defense  , 

N-et  increase,  excluding  Department  of  | 

Defense.- : 


3. 

5. 
8. 

5.! 


7.4 

717 
21  S 


8;i 


3< 


30.5 

7. 


38 


1  Subject  to  revision. 
TA.BLB  N  —Foreign  nationals  working  un 
■     vrovidid  by  contractual  agreement  betw 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as 


Country 


Canada - 

Crete " 

England 

France 

Germany.. -"- 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea — ■ 

Morocco — - 

Netherlands... 

Trinidad 


Total. 


April  1 


3,978 
5.547 
8.M3 
264 
5.285 

268 
2,856 
1,914 
7,240 

30.211 
7,405 


177 
..... 

48 


6 
67 

264 


79 
"i06 


25 


17 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  Unite<l  States 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States 


February 


Defense  Supply  Agency: 
Inside  the  United  SUtes. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense.. 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense - 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department 
of  I>efense 


1136,913 
14,324 

190,144 
1,283 

129.529 
1.023 

1.698 


January 


■  136,858 
*4,339 

191,257 
1,269 

129.634 
1,011 

1,708 


Increase 


Decrease 


55 


12 


464.894 


553,269 


457 


466,076 


IS 

1,113 
6 

105 


10 


67         1.249 
1,182 


553.994 


769 


1.494 


725 


»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


(le 


r  U  9    aaencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report    whose  services  are 

"n  YheuIteditZanTforeign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  therr  work  or  the  source 

?/  February  1964  and  comparison  with  January  1964 ^ 


wen 


Total 


February 


9 

S4 

2.931 

19,241 

76,761 

297 

48,026 

6.141 

606 

53 

426 


January 


Army 


Navy 


February 


9 

85 

2,947 

19,917 

77,447 

295 

48,564 

6,155 

737 

55 

426 


154,665 


156,627 


15,620 
64,900 

16,524 
6,141 


103,185 


January 


16,260 
65.374 

16^746' 
6,155 


104,544 


February 


Air  Force 


January 


122 

10 

83 

33 

13,845 

"""605 

""'426' 


15,214 


121 

10 

84 

32 

14,045 


426 


15.414 


February 


9 

84 

2,809 

3,611 

11.778 

264 

17,657 

i 

63 


36,266 


January 


9 

85 

2,826 

3.638 

11.989 

263 

17.763 

41 

6S 


36.660 


STATEMENT    BY    SENATOB    HaRSY    F.    BYRD. 

Demockat,  of  Virginia 
Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  t^e 
month  of  February  totaling  2.470.393  as  com- 
pared with  2.473,546  In  January.  This  wba 
a  net  decrease  of  3,153.  including  a  net  de- 
duction of  3,684  in  temporary  employmeht 
under  the  public  works  acceleration  prograpi 
authorized  by  Public  Law  87-658.  | 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  es- 
ecutive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1964,  which  begin 
July  1.  1963,  follows: 


Month 


July  1963 

August 

September 

Octol)er-.. 

NovemVjer 

December 

January  1964. 
Fet)rii:tfy 


Employ- 
ment 


2,  518, 857 
2.  515, 033 
2. 492. 170 
2. 4»t.  175 
2. 493.  379 
2.  487. 856 
2.  473. 546 
2,  470.  393 


Increase 


9.149 


2,006 


Decrease 


3, 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  February  was 
1.430.227.  a  decrease  of  1.421  as  compa-ed 
with  the  January  total  of  1.431.648.  Tctal 
civilian  employment  in  the  miliUry  agenc  les 
In  February  was  1.040.166,  a  decrease  of  l.r32 
as  compared  with  1.041.898  In  January. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  decreases 
were  Post  Office  Department  with  2,634,  [n- 
terior  Department  with  2,539.  and  Agriqul 
ture  Department  with  1.726.  The  largest 
Increase  was  reported  by  Treasury  Dep^- 
ment  with  4.346. 


3,  S24 
22.863 

796 
523 
14.  310 


153 


In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decrease  in  civilian  employment  was  reported 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with  1.937. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  2.131  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  decreased  1.022. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  February  totaled   553,269,  a  decrease  of 

725. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures. 

FOREIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2.470.393  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  154,665 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  February  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  In  January  was  156.627.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  February 
follows : 


Country 


Canada 

Crete. 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea — 

Morocco 

Netherlands. 
Trinidad 


Total. 


Total 


9 

84 

2.931 

19, 241 

76.  761 

297 

48.026 

6.141 

696 

63 

426 


154,665 


Army 


13. 62t) 
61.900 


16.  524 
6.141 


103,185 


Navy 


122 

10 

83 

33 

13. 845 


695 
'426' 


15.214 


Air 
Force 


9 

84 

2.809 

3.611 

11.778 

264 

17.657 


1 
53 


36.266 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  and  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  nomination  for  con- 
firmation of  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson, 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  also  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  nominations  will  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  are  as  follows: 

Dorothy  H.  Jacobson.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  short  state- 
ment of  Mrs.  Jacobson's  background  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Background  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobson 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobson  is  an  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman, 
but  the  title  is  hardly  descriptive  of  her  Job. 

She  is  a  speech  writer,  a  drafter  of  policy 
statements,  an  adviser  on  legislative  policy, 
a  molder  of  administrative  programs  and  ac- 
tions, a  keen  student  of  International  af- 
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fairs  an  interagency  diplomat,  an  expert  on 
consumer  affairs,  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
cooperatives. 

To  those  who  know  her  well.  Mrs.  Jacobson 
has  a  demanding  Intellect  and  a  stubborn 
insistence  on  being  given  facts. 

•You  know  that  once  Dorothy  has  looked 
a  problem  or  a  program  over,  she  wUl  And 
the  cracks  or  weak  spots  If  they  exist.  And 
once  she  has  found  them,  she  never  rests 
until  they  have  been  considered,"  an  associ- 
ate says  of  her. 

Mrs.  Jacobson,  since  coming  to  Washing- 
ton with  Secretary  Freeman  in  1961  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Frontier,  has  devoted 
her  time  increasingly  to  the  area  of  foreign 
agriculture. 

In  1961.  she  accompanied  the  Secretary 
when  he  visited  In  the  Middle  East  and  south- 
east Asia  to  study  national  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  to  evaluate  the  food  for  peace 
program,  particularly  the  technical  assistance 
aspects. 

Last  year,  she  was  a  member  of  the  stuay 
team  which  Secretary  Freeman  led  in  a 
month -long  visit  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  bloc  countries. 

In  both  cases,  Mrs.  Jacobson  prepared  de- 
tailed reports  of  the  trips  which  have  become 
the  basis  for  evaluating  both  policies  and 
programs.  Both  instances  demonstrate  her 
effectiveness  as  "the  eyes  and  ears"  for  her 
Cabinet  officer  boss. 

Mrs  Jacobson's  public  service  career  Is 
long  and  dlsUngtUshed.  A  native  Mlnneso- 
tan.  she  received  her  masters  degree  In  po- 
litical science  from  the  university. 

She  Is  no  stranger  to  Washington,  D.C.. 
having  served  as  program  secretary  for  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  In  the  late 
1930's.  She  married  George  Jacobson  In  1937. 
An  expert  in  cooperatives,  he  Is  now  on  the 
International  Cooperative  Development  Staff 
In  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

In  1945  Mrs.  Jacobson  became  professor 
of  political  science  at  Macalaster  College, 
St  Paul,  Minn.  In  the  early  1940's  she  be- 
came active  m  politics,  participating  in  toe 
organizing  of  the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
(DPL)  Party  In  Minnesota.  She  served  as 
Stat«  chairwoman  of  the  newly  formed  DFL 
from  1948  to  1956. 

During  this  period  she  became  acquainted 
with  and  worked  with  a  young  Marine  veter- 
an, Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  who  was  State  chair- 
man of  the  DFL  party  when  Mrs.  Jacobson 
was  chairwoman. 

When  Mr.  Freeman  was  elected  Governor 
of  Minnesota  in  1955,  one  of  the  first  persons 
he  tapped  to  work  with  him  in  the  Gover- 
nor's office  was  Mrs.  Jacobson.  She  resigned 
from  Macalaster  College  In  1955.  and  has  been 
a  key  adviser  since. 

During  her  years  in  the  Governor's  office 
and  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Jacobson  has  be- 
come widely  known  among  farm  organization 
and  cooperative  groups.  In  the  Govemor|8 
office  she  was  key  member  of  a  Governors 
farm  policy  advisory  group  which  prepared 
a  landmark  report  on  Minnesota  agriculture. 
Among  cooperative  groups  Mrs.  Jacobson  has 
become  a  respected  spokesman  and  a  leading 
innovator  seeking  to  enlarge  the  role  of  co- 
operatives at  home  and  abroad. 

Mrs.  Jacobson  Is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors,  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administration, 
and  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  received  a 
Ueland  fellowship  In  political  science.  In 
her  early  years  as  a  school  teacher,  she  taught 
in  the  Lincoln  School  of  the  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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second    time,    and     referred     as    fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL    (for  himself, 
Mr.   Beall.   Mr.    Cotton.  Mr.  Mob- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  2705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  establishing  and  maintaining  State 
programs  of  voluntary  health  Insurance  tor 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S  2706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Dl  Glola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Douglas)  : 
S.  2707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  certain  historic  elements  of  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  Building.  Chicago,  111.,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  2708.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands,  including 
farm  units  and  Improvements  thereon,  in 
the  Eden  Valley  project.  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Beall, 
Cotton.  Morton,  and  Scott.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  assist  States  in  improving  the 
health  care  of  individuals  65  years  and 
over  of  low  and  moderate  income  by  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  protection  against 
the  expenses  of  health  services. 

Today    about    17    million   Americans 
have  reached  the  age  of  65.    By  1970  the 
figure  is  expected  to  be  more  than  20 
million.    As  the  life  span  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  been  extended,  the  spe- 
cial problems  which  confront  our  older 
citizens  have  received  increasing  atten- 
tion.    Their  medical  requirements,  and 
the  difficulties  which  many  of  them  en- 
counter in  meeting  the  costs  involved, 
constitute  an  especially  serious  matter 
which  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us.    Many 
older  people  simply  cannot  finance  the 
medical  treatment  they  require.    Rising 
costs  of  medical  care  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem even  further.    In  recent  years,  for 
example,  the  general  wage  level  in  our 
country  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  about  3  percent  annually  while  hos- 
pital costs  have  been  rising  about   6 
or    7    percent    a    year.      People    over 
65  years  of  age,  it  should  be  noted,  use, 
on  the  average,   about  three  items  as 
much  hospital  care  as  those  under  65. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  situation 
that  exists  and,  in  1960,  passed  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  in  an  effort  to  help  the  medi- 
caUy  indigent.  Thus  far  Kerr-MUls  has 
been  implemented  in  32  States  and  4 
jurisdictions.  At  the  present  time  still 
other  States  are  giving  active  consid- 
eration to  implementing  it.  In  fiscal 
1963  338,200  individuals  were  receiving 
aid  under  the  terms  of  the  act.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  will  rise  to 
452  600  in  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  fiscal  1963.  $289,173,000  was  ex- 
pended under  Kerr-Mills,  of  which 
$147  477,000  constituted  the  Federal  con- 
tribution. In  fiscal  1964,  it  is  anticipated 
that  expenditures  will  rise  to  $390,600,- 


000,  of  which  $201,100,000  will  be  the 
Federail  share. 

My  home  State  of  Massachusetts  waa 
one  of  the  first  to  establish  a  program 
under  Kerr-Mills  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Nation.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  34.000  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts received  assistance  under  Kerr- 
Mills.  For  the  fiscal  year  1964  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  43,900  individuals  will  be 
enrolled. 

Without  doubt,  Kerr-Mills  has  proved 
helpful  and  with  the  passage  of  time  we 
can  expect  that  it  will  prove  even  more 
helpful.  I  supported  Kerr-Mills  when 
it  was  before  the  Congress  and  I  be- 
lieve in  it.  It  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  our  national  life  suid  has 
eased  the  burdens  of  many  of  our  elder 
citizens. 

There  have  been  criticisms,  however, 
that  the  act,  as  it  has  been  implemented 
in  various  States,  Imposes  burdensome 
means  test  requirements  and  does  not 
reach  all  aged  people  who  need  assist- 
ance with   their  medical  costs.     Thus 
many  people  have  come  to  feel  that  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  helping  per- 
.sons  who,  though  ineligible  for  aid  under 
Kerr-Mills,  possess  modest  incomes  in- 
sufficient to  enable  them  to  meet  their 
basic   medical  needs.     This   belief   has 
resulted  in  a  search  for  ways  by  which 
to  supplement  Kerr-Mills  and  to  extend 
it  so  as  to  achieve  that  objective.    A 
number  of  approaches  have  already  been 
advanced  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
and   by  the   administration.     My   col- 
leagues and  I  offer  this  proposal  as  one 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.    It  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced   in    previous    Congresses    and 
which  received  34  votes  in  this  body  in 
the  87th  Congress.     Those  of  us  who 
sponsor  the  proposal  make  no  assertion 
that  it  cannot  be  improved.    Indeed,  we 
would  expect  that  further  careful  analy- 
sis by  experts  might  lead  to  refinement 
of  several  of  its  provisions. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  bill  is  based  are  de- 
sirable ingredients  of  a  national  medical 
care  for  the  aged  program.  Briefly 
stated,  the  major  features  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First.  It  is  a  voluntary  program  and 
not  one  based  on  compulsory  social  secu- 
rity financing. 

Second.  It  involves  Federal-State 
matching  and  State  administration. 

Third.  It  builds  upon  Kerr-Mills  rath- 
er than  replaces  it,  since  one  requirement 
of  State  participation  in  this  program  is 
that  it  have  a  Kerr-Mills  program  in 
effect. 

Fourth.  It  extends  benefits  to  individ- 
uals who  are  not  eligible  for  assistance 
under  Kerr-Mills,  and  also  provides  an 
alternative  to  Kerr-Mills  enrollees. 

Fifth.  It  offers  a  choice  of  three  actu- 
arily  equivalent  plans  so  that  partici- 
pants can  select  the  one  which  best  meets 
their  specific  needs. 

Sixth.  It  includes  a  private  insurance 
policy  option. 

Seventh.  It  involves  contributions  by 
individual  enrollees  based  on  their  in- 
come. 
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Eighth.  It  avoids  the  undesirable  fee  - 
tures  of  a  means  test,  yet  by  estabUshirig 
an  income  limitation  on  eligibility  it  ea  - 
eludes  individuals  fully  able  to  meet  the  r 
own  medical  costs. 

Participation  in  this  program  would  t  e 
open  to  individuals  of  65  years  of  a^e 
or  over  who  are  not  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  or  other  Federal  public  as- 
sistance programs,  excluding  Kerr-Mills 
enroUees.     The   income    limitation   fir 


INCOME    OF    INDIVID'aAl, 


single  people  is  $3,000  and  for  married 
couples  a  combined  income  of  $6,000  is 
permitted.  Individuals  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  an  enrollment  fee  which 
would  vary  with  income.  The  minimum 
enrollment  fee  would  be  $10  annually 
and  would  apply  to  individuals  receiving 
$1,000  or  less  in  income.  For  persons 
with  income  in  excess  of  $1,000,  the  fee 
would  be  as  follows: 


1.  More  than  $1,000  but  not  more  than  $l,5(|o. 

2.  More  than  $1,500  but  not  more  than  $2,o40- 

3.  More  than  $2,000  but  not  more  than  $2,5(»0 

4.  More  than  $2,500  but  not  more  than  $3,0(k) 


AMOUNT    OF    ENROLLMENT    FEE 

$10  plus  2V2  percent  of  Income  In  excess  of 

$1  000. 
$22.50  plus  3 '/a  percent  of  Income  in  excess 

of  $1,500. 
$40  plvis  7  percent  of  Income  In  excess  of 

$2,000. 
$75   plus  9  percent  of  income  In  excess  of 

$2,500. 


lOrlt- 


Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  three 
tions  are  available  to  individuals: 

First.  A  preventive  diagnostic,  sho 
term  program  which  would  provide  as'\  a 
minimum: 

Twenty-one  days  of  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  which  include  physlciajn, 
nursing,  and  intern  services  as  well  fts 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  ambula- 
tory services,  drugs,  and  appliances  rje- 
lated  to  care  and  treatment. 

Sixty-three  days  of  skilled  nursihg 
home  care.  State  plan  can  provide  mo^e. 
However,  the  number  of  days  for  whith 
participants  will  have  the  costs  of  i|i- 
patient  hospital  services  paid  shall  be  ile- 
duced  by  1  for  each  3  days  he  receives 
skilled  nursing  home  care. 

Surgical  services  provided  in  a  hds- 

pital. 

Physicians'  services  for  12  days  out- 
side a  hospital.  j 

One  hundred  dollars  of  ambulatoty, 
diagnostic,  laboratory,  and  X-ray  seifv- 
Ices  rendered  outside  a  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home.  i 

The  State  may  include  additional  seiTv- 
Ices  including  but  not  limited  to:  Orga- 
nized home  health  care,  private  diity 
nursing  services,  physical  restorative 
services,  dental  treatment. 

Second.  A  long-term  major  illness  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  as  a  mltil- 
mum: 

One  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  p- 
patient  hospital  services. 
Skilled  nursing  home  care. 
Prescribed  drugs. 

Diagnostic     laboratory     services — Jn 
eluding  X-ray— not  exceeding  $200. 
Outpatient  hospital  services. 
Physicians'  services,  including  surg 
Under  this  option  the  State  may 
Include  additional  services  including 
not  limited  to:  Organized  home  health 
care,  private  duty  nursing  ser\'ices.  phys- 
ical  restorative  services,   dental  treat- 
ment. 

Payment  would  be  made  for  not  Ijess 
than  80  percent  nor  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  above  costs  in  excess  of  $50  dur- 
ing an  enrollment  year.  I 

Third.  Private  insurance  policy  pro- 
gram :  Instead  of  enrolling  in  the  short- 
term  or  long-term  program,  an  indivtid- 
ual  may  elect  to  receive  a  certificate  to 
be  used  in  assisting  him  to  defray  the 
premium    costs   of   a   qualified   privfate 


health  insurance  policy  of  which  he  is 
a  beneficiary.  The  total  payment  can- 
not exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  actuarial  value  of  the 
short-term  and  long-term  programs  mi- 
nus the  enrollment  fee  persons  would 
pay  under  either  short-term  or  long- 
term  programs.  Such  private  health  in- 
surance policy  would  have  to  provide 
health  benefits  having  an  actuarial  value 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  either  the  short-term  or  long- 
term  program. 

Federal  participation  in  State  program 
costs  would  consist  of  grants  of  50  per- 
cent of  State  administrative  costs  and 
from  60  to  80  percent  of  other  costs — 
exclusive  of  enrollment  fee  receipts — de- 
pending on  a  State's  per  capita  income, 
up  to  a  maximum  Federal  contribution 
of  $150  per  enrollee. 

A  single  State  agency  would  be  desig- 
nated to  administer  the  program.  If  it 
desires  to  do  so,  a  State  could  utilize, 
through  agreements  or  contracts  with 
voluntary  private  organizations,  the 
services  of  such  organizations  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  or  more  health  bene- 
fits programs  under  the  State  plan. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care 
Benefits  for  the  Aged  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  matters  relating  to  general  poli- 
cies and  administration.  It  would  con- 
sist of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  4-year  terms — 4  from  among 
representatives  of  various  State  or  local 
government  agencies  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  health  care  or  insurance 
against  the  costs  thereof,  4  from  among 
nongovernmental  persons  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  such  care  or  with 
such  insurance,  and  4  persons  from  the 
general  public  to  represent  consumers  of 
health  care— and  2  ex  officio  members, 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security. 

COST 

Based  on  an  estimated  80-percent  par- 
ticipation of  the  15.7  million  persons  eli- 
gible for  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  estimat- 
ed that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  $1,390  million.  States 
would  contribute  another  $750  million 
while  the  amount  received  from  enroll- 


ment fees  would  be  approximately  $315 
million. 

In  my  State  of  Massachusetts  there 
are  more  than  a  half  million  individuals 
65  or  over  who  would  be  eligible  for  thia 
program.  If  80  percent  of  these  partici- 
pated, 410,000  persons  would  be  enrolled. 
Mr.  Myers  estimated  that  It  would  cost 
Massachusetts  $31.7  million  for  the  pro- 
gram with  another  $47.5  million  as  the 
Federal  contribution.  Enrollment  fees 
could  be  expected  to  raise  another  $13.1 
miUion.  bringing  the  total  cost  In  Massa- 
chusetts to  about  $92.3  million. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  my 
colleagues  and  I  offer  this  proposal  for 
consideration  because  we  believe  It  offers 
a  sound  approach  to  the  Important  prob- 
lem of  assisting  our  older  citizens  to  ob- 
tain the  health  care  they  need.  We  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  a  useful,  constructive 
measure  which  incorporates  the  basic 
principles  we  deem  Important  to  a  na- 
tionwide health  care  program.  Further 
analysis  and  study  by  experts  could  lead 
to  modifications  which  we  would  find 
acceptable  and  even  helpful.  But  we 
offer  this  bill  as  an  expression  of  our 
interest  in,  and  concern  about,  the  prob- 
lem and  as  an  indication  of  the  general 
approach  we  prefer.  We  hope  that  It  will 
be  considered  carefully. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2705)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  State  programs  of  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  for  the  aged,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  given  1  addi- 
tional minute  so  that  I  might  make  a 
comment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  other  Senators  would  introduce  a 
bUl  which  would  provide  for  health  care 
for  the  aging.  Though  the  bill  differs 
from  the  one  which  has  been  sponsored 
by  six  other  Repubbcan  Senators  and 
myself,  I  very  much  welcome  the  bill  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
other  Senators  on  our  side  realize  that 
there  Is  a  problem  which  must  be  dealt 
with.  Our  differences  will  not  prove  to 
be,  I  hope,  irreconcilable. 

Second,  the  bill  brings  nearer  the  day 
when  there  may  be  legislation  on  the 
subject.  I  am  now  convinced  that  pro- 
posed legislation  may  have  to  start  m 
the  Senate,  because  though  the  Issue 
has  been  kind  of  quieted  down,  the  fact 


is  based  upon  my  own  relationship  to 
my  State,  It  is  an  urgent  and  crying  need 
for  our  older  people.  So  I  am  delighted 
that  the  bill  has  been  introduced.  I 
feel  a  real  sense  of  partnership  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  other 
Senators  who  have  joined  with  him  in 
that  they  have  now  directed  their  think- 
ing and  their  creative  effort  toward  try- 
ing to  resolve  this  extremely  trying  prob- 
lem, which  is  so  critically  Important  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained In  the  bill  were  helped  by  him 
in  his  Introduction  of  a  bill  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton  1  has  asked  me  to  yield  to 
him  for  a  half  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  additional  time  available  vmder  his 
previous  request. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  a  spon- 
sor of  his  bill.  I  have  studied  the  bill 
very  carefully  and  feel  that  it  contains 
a  proper  approach.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  preparing  it.  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  promote  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  I  appreciate 
the  courte.sv  of  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 


"Sec.  1102.  The  approval  or  disapproval  of 
an  application  of  any  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency  or  Institution  for  a  loan  or 
grant  under — 

"(1)  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963, 

"(2)   title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act 

"(3)   the  National  Defense  Education  Act 

of  1958,  or 

"  (4)  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963, 


PROPOSFD  AI^fENDMENT  TO  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  471) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
basic  civil  risrhts  of  all  Americans  is  the 
right  to  be  free  of  taxation  to  support 
a  transeresslon  of  the  constitutional 
command  that  the  authorities  "shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof." 

In  order  to  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  what  value  it  places 
UDon  th's  clvn  right  of  all  Americans,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorh,  and  that  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  held  at  the  desk 
until  it  is  called  uo  for  action. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and,  without  objection,  it  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <1^o.  471)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Ervin  is  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  title : 

^"TrrLE      XI JTTDICIAL      REVIEW      OT      CONSTITtJ- 

TIONALITT    or   CERTAIN    LOANS    AND   GRANTS 

"Sec.  1101.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  one  of  our  basic  rights  Is  to  be  free  of 
taxation  to  support  a  transgression  of  the 
constitutional  command  that  the  authorities 
'shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohlbltlixg  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof. 


shall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which 
shall  be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  order  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Fed- 
eral officer  Issuing  the  order  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  1103.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
Institution  or  agency  which  is  or  may  be 
prejudiced  by  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
making  such  a  loan  or  grant  In  a  particular 
year  to  another  such  agency  or  Institution. 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  making  of  such 
loan  or  grant  serves  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
funds  avaUable  for  loans  or  grants  in  such 
year  to  the  agency  or  Institution  which  Is  or 
may  be  prejudiced,  may  bring  a  clvU  action 
for  declaratory  relief  to  determine  whether 
the  order  of  the  Federal  officer  extending 
the  loan  or  grant  to  such  other  agency  or 
Institution  Is  consistent  with  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Defendants  In  such  action  shaU  be 
the  Federal  officer  and  the  agency  or  In- 
stitution whose  application  has  been  ap- 
proved. Such  an  action  may  be  brought  no 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"Sec.  1104.  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  upon  whose  taxable  income  there  was 
Imposed  an  Income  tax  under  section  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the 
last  preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and 
who  has  paid  any  part  of  such  Income  tax 
may  bring  a  clvU  action  against  the  Federal 
officer  making  such  a  loan  or  grant  to  re- 
strain or  enjoin  him  from  taking  any  action 
under  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  In  section 
1102  of  this  title  which  the  plaintiff  chal- 
lenges as  Invalid  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  No  additional 
showing  of  direct  or  indirect  financial  or 
other  injury,  actual  or  prospective,  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  shall  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  such  action. 

"SBC.  1105.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institution  or  agency  whose  application  for 
a  loan  or  grant  under  any  of  the  Acts  enum- 
erated in  section  1102  of  this  title  has  been 
denied  by  the  Federal  officer  having  appro- 
priate authority  on  the  ground  that  such 
loan  or  grant  would  be  prohibited  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  may  bring  a 
civil  action  to  obtain  a  review  of  the  final 
decision  of  such  Federal  officer. 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  Any  civil  action  under  the 
preceding  section  shall  be  brought  m  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  Any  such  action 
pending  before  the  district  court  or  court 
of  appeals  for  hearing,  determination,  or 
review  shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  re- 
viewed at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
shall  be  expedited  In  every  practicable  man- 
ner All  process.  Including  subpenas,  Issued 
by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  such  district  may  be  served  in  any 
other  district.  No  costs  shall  l>e  assessed 
against  the  United  States  in  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  title.  In  all  litigation  under 
this  Act,  the  Federal  officer  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)   The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
shaU  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sec- 


tions 1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"Sec.  1107.  (a)  After  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  agency  or  institution  of  an  action  under 
this  title,  the  Federal  officer  shall,  pending 
final  determination  of  such  action,  make  no 
pa3maent  on  a  grant  or  loan  pursuant  to  the 
order  which  Is  claimed  to  be  invalid  in  such 
action. 

"(b)  When  and  if  any  Judgment  becomes 
final  that  declares  Invalid  an  order  of  the 
Federal  ofBcer  under  this  title,  the  agency 
or  institution  receiving  the  grant  made  by 
the  Federal  officer  pursuant  to  such  order 
shall  refund  the  same,  and  if  a  loan  has  been 
made  piu^uant  to  such  order  It  shaU  be 
refunded  with  accrued  Interest  at  the  rate 
fixed  therefor,  for  credit  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  It  was  paid.  The  Federal  officer 
may  In  his  discretion  permit  deferment  for 
a  reasonable  time  of  repayment  of  the  grant 
or  loan  including  interest  thereon. 

"(c)  If  the  Federal  officer's  order  In  favor 
of  a  defendant  agency  or  Institution  is  finally 
set  aside  pursuant  to  a  Judgment  under  this 
title  and  the  Federal  officer  has  determined 
that,  but  for  such  order,  the  plaintiff 
agency's  or  institution's  application  would 
have  been  approved  for  a  grant  or  loan 
chargeable  to  the  same  grant  or  loan  allot- 
ment or  appropriation,  such  allotment  or 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  making 
such  grant  or  loan  to  the  plaintiff  except 
to  the  extent  that  payments  therefrom  have 
been  made  to  the  defendant  agency  or  m- 
stltution  and  are  not  recovered  under  this 
title. 

"Sec  1108.  If  any  provision  of  any  act 
referred  to  In  section  1102.  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  be  held  Invalid  under  this 
title,  the  remainder  of  such  title,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  persons  or 
circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which 
it  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

On  page  54,  line  8,  strike  out  "Tptle  XI", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  XII". 

On  page  54,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec.  1101". 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1201". 

On  page  54,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec  1102", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  1202". 

On  page  54,  line  22.  strike  out  "Sec  1103", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1203". 

On  page  54.  line  25,  strike  out  "Sec  1104". 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  1204". 


PROTOCOL  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  FOR  THE  NORTH- 
WEST ATLANTIC  FISHERIES— RE- 
MOVAL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  ban 
of  secrecy  on  Executive  B,  88th  Congress, 
2d  session,  the  protocol  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  signed  at  Washington 
under  date  of  February  8,  1949.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President,  together  with  the 
protocol,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
protocol  to  the  International  Convention 
for   the   Northwest   Atlantic    Fisheries, 


6698 

signed  at  Washing:ton  under  date  c|f 
February  8  1949.  which  protocol  relat^ 
to  harp  and  hood  seals.  The  protocol 
was  signed  at  Washington  under  date  df 
July  15.  1963,  for  the  United  States  qf 
America  and  11  other  governments. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  0f 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary  0f 
State  with  respect  to  the  protocol. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  i 

The  White  House.  April  1, 1964. 
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AID     TO     STUDENTS     OP     HIGHE^ 

EDUCATION— ADDITIONAL         CC>- 

SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rib- 
quest  unanimous  consent  for  the  adop- 
tion of  three  more  cosponsors  to  my  bill 
for  aid  to  students  of  higher  educatioti. 
S.  2490.  Senators  Douglas,  Church,  and 
McGovERN  have  indicated  to  me  th^lr 
desire  to  be  associated  with  this  bill 
addition  to  the  17  other  Senators  who 
have  previously  asked  to  be  cosponsors. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thdir 
names  may  be  added  to  the  list  at  tlie 
next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT, pro  ten- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  cjr- 
dered.  

DEDUCTION  OP  CERTAIN  EXPENSES 
INCURRED  BY  TEACHERS  FOR  IN- 
COME      TAX      PURPOSES— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL      | 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President.  I  h^ve 
a  fvu-ther  request.    S.  2609  is  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  recently  providing  for  de- 
duction of  expenses  incurred  by  teachers 
In  furthering  their  postgraduate  study 
in  education.     The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  already  a  cosponkor 
of  that  bill,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sena^r 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  may  ailso 
be  added. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  Dr- 
dered.  

PROHIBITION  OP  LIQUOR  ADVIK- 
TISING  BY  RADIO  AND  TE]  RE- 
VISION-ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ksk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  jthe 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampsl^re. 
and  my  dear  friend  [Mr.  Cotton]^  be 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the  liext 
printing  of  S.  2693.  a  bill  to  prohibit  jthe 
broadcasting  over  radio  and  television 
of  advertisements  of  distilled  spirits,  for 
beverage  piuposes.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  March  25  by  msself 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  IJMr. 
Magnuson].  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  |  or- 
dered. 


THE   GREAT   SILVER   RUSH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  uian 
Imous  consent  that  I  may  proceedj 
an  additional  2  minutes. 


•'for 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  run  on  the  "cartwheel'"  has  con- 
tinued vmtil  the  silver  dollar  has  now  all 
but  vanished.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  joined  the  coin  collectors  and  is 
clinging  to  a  few  million  remaining 
pieces.  But  insofar  as  silver  as  a  medi- 
um of  exchange  is  concerned,  the  Treas- 
ury is  now  thrown  back  to  the  days  of 
the  assay  offices  of  the  old  West.  It  is 
reduced  to  substituting  silver  dust  for 
silver  dollars. 

And  another  sign  of  what  has  hap- 
pened is  a  press  report  of  another  case 
of  silver-dollar  pilferage,  this  time  right 
here  In  Washington,  D.C.  There  is  like- 
ly to  be  more  of  the  same  as  scarcity 
gives  to  these  coins  an  ever-increasing 
value. 

Mr.  President,  I  carniot  believe  that 
the    Congress   will   stand   by   passively 
much  longer  and  watch  this  travesty 
continue.    Montarm  citizens  from  every 
walk  of  life  have  written  me.  urging  that 
we   save  the   cartwheel.    That  can  be 
done  only  by  appropriating  the  funds 
necessary  to  mint  50  million  additional 
silver  dollars.    Six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  is  what  is  involved 
in  the  appropriation.    It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  small  cost  for  the  rescue  of 
what   is    not   only   a   major   American 
tradition,  but  also   a  major  American 
preference  insofar  as  Montana  and  other 
Western  States  are  concerned.    I  might 
point  out,  further,  that  this  cost  is  more 
apparent  than  real.    The  law  commits 
the  Government  to  redeem  silver  certif- 
icates on  demand.    Consider  the  labor 
and  other  costs  involved  in  weighing  out 
77  grams  of  silver  bullion  and  placing 
it  in  an  envelope  every  time  a  holder 
of    a  silver   certificate   walks   into   the 
Treasury.    That  is  what  the  Treasury 
will  have  to  continue  to  do  under  exist- 
ing law  imless  it  has  the  funds  to  mint 
new  silver  dollars.    There  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  paper  wise  and  metal  foolish. 
In  the  end.  the  denial  of  funds  to  mint 
the  silver  dollars  may  mean  that  the 
Goverrunent  will  pay  far  more  in  labor 
and  other  costs  as  it  strives  to  meet  its 
obligations  by  measuring  out  raw  silver. 
If  silver  bullion  is  to  replace  the  silver 
dollar,  we  may  have  to  appropriate  ex- 
tra funds  to  pay  for  the  process  of  weigh- 
ing and  enveloping  the  bullion.    Further, 
in  the  light  of  the  bill  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  the 
Government  may  be  losing  out  on  an 
opportunity  to  reap  a  seigniorage  from 
a  new  minting  of  silver  dollars  which 
might  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  the 
operation.    Senator  Metcalf's  bill  would 
authorize    the   reduction   of   the   silver 
content  in  the  silver   dollar  from   900 
to  800  grams.    I  do  not  know  whether 
this    is   the   precise    reduction   that   is 
needed  to  keep  these  coins  in  circula- 
tion; I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
be  able  to  make  that  determination  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  today 
the  hearings  on  the  Metcalf  bill  were 
started,  the  witnesses  being  the  distin- 


guished   Senators    from    Nevada    [Mr. 
Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon]. 

Senator  Metcalf's  bill  points  the  way 
to  overcoming  the  primary  objection 
that  has  been  raised  against  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  mint  the  50  million 
new  cartwheels.  And.  enacted  into  law, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  hoarding  of  silver  dollars — one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  free  circula- 
tion of  sUver  dollars  is  imperiled  today. 
Indeed,  the  great  run  on  the  Treasury's 
supply  did  not  begin  in  earnest  until 
there  were  reports  that  no  more  silver 
dollars  would  be  minted. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to 
fiddle   while   the   silver   dollar   melts- 
while  the  symbol  of  hard  money,  of  poor 
man's  money,  disappears  from  our  midst. 
We  ought  not  to  dismiss  the  cause  of 
the  silver  dollar  as  unimportant.    This  is 
not  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.    There  is  a 
deep  resentment  and  an  understandable 
reaction  of  public  dismay  at  the  immi- 
nent passing  of  a  coin  which  for  more 
than  a  century  has  existed  and  continues 
to  exist  in  our  midst  as  a  reminder  of 
the  past  and  as  a  functional  and  pre- 
ferred mediiun  of  exchange  even  today. 
If  we  fail  to  act,  Mr.  President,  we  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  small  merchant 
in  the  West,  and  to  the  chagrin  of  de- 
cent, hardworking  and  honest  folk  wlio 
prefer  the  cartwheel  both  as  money  and 
as  distinctive  tradition. 

They  like  the  feel  of  heft  in  their  pock- 
ets. To  them,  the  jingle  of  sUver  dol- 
lars is  the  sound  that  signifies  liquidity. 
It  is  the  echo  of  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 
They  prize  it,  Mr.  President,  as  the  New 
Yorker  might  prize  the  Empire  State 
Building;  as  the  Calif ornian.  the  Hawai- 
ian or  the  Floridian.  might  prize  year- 
round  sunshine:  as  the  southerner, 
black-eye  peas;  as  a  New  Englander,  a 
lobster  and  baked  beans;  and  as  a  Texan, 
a  10-gallon  hat. 

I  wovdd  hope.  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
[Mr.  Robertson]  will  see  to  it.  that  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider, at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Senators  Metcalf, 
Bible.  Bartlett.  Cannon.  Church  and 
myself,  to  reduce  the  silver  content  or 
the  sUver  dollar.  And  I  would  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  vote  to  allow  the  Treasury  suf- 
ficient funds  to  mint  a  new  and  adequate 
supply  of  sUver  dollars.  We  do  not  want 
the  cartwheel  to  go  the  way  of  the  dodo 
bird. 


UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE  ON 
TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  for  3  days  I  attended  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  ix- 
velopment  at  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
represented  by  122  nations.  The  under- 
developed nations,  or  developing  nations. 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  have 
served  to  promote  this  conference  wim 
a  hope  of  achieving  substantial  revision 
of  worid  trade  policies.  Such  revisions, 
they  contend,  are  absolutely  essential  lor 
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their  economic  development  and  the 
eventual  increase  in  their  present  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  proposed  revisions  would  be  im- 
plemented at  the  expense  of  the  large  in- 
dustrial nations  such  as  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  vmderdeveloped  nations  are 
calling  for  international  price  support 
agreements  for  their  major  exports  to 
the  industrialized  nations.  A  Peru  tin 
exporter,  for  example,  would  be  insured  a 
fixed  price  regardless  of  the  world  market 

price. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  have 
also  proposed  a  subsidy-like  scheme  to 
insure  a  minimum  level  of  income  from 
exports.  If.  for  example,  the  world  price 
of  commodities  were  to  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain level,  the  industrial  nations  would 
make  up  the  difference  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  by  a  direct  subsidy 
payment. 

An  additional  concession  has  been  re- 
quested, called  "nonreciprocal  tariff  pref- 
erences." An  arrangement  of  this  sort 
would  require  the  industrialized  coim- 
tries  to  accept  exports  from  the  underde- 
veloped nations  tariff  free.  Our  exports 
to  them,  however,  would  be  subject  to 
tariffs. 

Spokesmen  for  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  these  proposals. 
In  this  instance.  I  feel  that  our  initial 
position  is  basically  correct,  although  I 
have  often  opposed  the  aid  and  trade 
policies  of  this  administration.  Fixed 
prices,  direct  subsidies,  and  tariCf-free 
Imports  are  foreign  aid  by  other  names. 
The  first  two  devices  mean  higher  import 
prices  for  the  American  consumer. 
Tariff- free  Imports  represent  a  signifi- 
cant trading  concession  on  our  part. 

Our  position,  as  now  stated,  is  that  the 
underdeveloped  countries  could  only  ex- 
pect real  economic  progress  after  they 
had  tidied  up  their  own  financial  houses. 
The  rampant  inflation  and  political  in- 
stability of  these  countries  discourages 
important  foreign  investment  in  their 
economies.  The  United  States  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  regional  trad- 
ing groups  among  the  underdeveloped. 
Efforts  of  this  sort,  we  contend,  will  do 
vastly  more  for  these  countries  than  ad- 
ditional programs  of  "foreign  aid." 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  work  of  this 
conference  will  continue  into  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year.  We  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  watch  its  progress,  particularly 
as  these  negotiations  have  an  official  un- 
associated  but  practical  relationship  to 
the  GATT  trside  negotiations. 

Our  iriitial  position  will  not  be  received 
as  a  beneficial  or  perhaps  even  as  a  co- 
operative representation,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  our  very  able  repre- 
sentatives at  this  conference  believe  that 
we  should  frankly  and  clearly  state  our 
position.  The  plain  truth  now  may  be  a 
disappointment.  This  is  an  encouraging 
sign  that  the  United  States  is  viewing 
world  trade  and  foreign  aid  with  a  real- 
istic approach. 
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BROWN    UNIVERSITY    GLEE    CLUB 
VISITS  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  when 
the  Brown  University  Glee  Club  comes  to 


Washington  on  Friday  of  this  week  they 
make  a  return  visit — after  an  inter- 
val of  42  years — to  the  National  Baptist 
Memorial  Church  for  their  annual  con- 
cert. The  earlier  occasion  was  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Washington 
church  at  16th  Street  and  Columbia 
Road  NW. 

In  addition,  on  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day. April  3.  at  3  p.m.,  the  glee  club  will 
appear  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  in  a  brief  tribute  in  song. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  honorary  cochairman  with  Con- 
gressman William  B.  Widnall  for  the 
concert. 

Although  founded  by  the  Baptists  of 
Rhode  Island,  Brown  University  in  its 
charter  from  the  first  specified  no  reli- 
gious test  and  complete  liberty  of  con- 
science as  becomes  the  State  of  Roger 
Williams. 

Roger  Williams  was  the  first  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Providence, 
and  in  that  historic  structure  the  diplo- 
mas of  Brown  graduates  are  awarded  on 
commencement  day. 

So  this  concert  is  a  pleasant  gesture  to 
the  tolerant  Rhode  Islanders  who,  200 
years  ago,  founded  this  university  with 
the  specific  provision  that  "the  sectarian 
differences  of  opinions  shall  not  make 
any  part  of  public  or  classical  instruc- 
tion." 

It  is  probably  a  play  on  words  to  sug- 
gest that  the  harmony  of  the  university 
is  exemplified  by  its  glee  club.  But  the 
Washington  Star  of  Saturday,  March  28, 
on  its  religious  page,  gave  special  men- 
tion to  the  forthcoming  event,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Human  Sidk  of  Religion:  Three  Alumni 
To  Note  1922  Church  Event 
(By  Caspar  Nannes) 
Three  members  of  the  Brown  University 
Glee    Club    who    sang    at    the    cornerstone 
laying  of  National  Baptist  Memorial  Chuch 
42   years  ago  will  observe  the  occasion   by 
attending   a   current    glee   club   concert   at 
8:15  pjn.,  next  Friday  In  the  church,  16th 
Street  and  Columbia  Road  NW. 

The  three,  now  worldng  and  living  in 
Washington,  are  Edward  R.  Place,  Earle  V. 
Johnson,  and  Theodore  L.  Sweet.  Mr.  Place, 
class  of  1924.  Is  Washington  Brown  Club 
president  and  general  chairman  for  the  con- 
cert. Mr.  Johnson,  1924,  Is  serving  as  secre- 
tary of  the  local  group  and  Mr.  Sweet,  1922, 
as  director. 

Coming  from  New  York  to  celebrate  the 
event  is  Chester  8.  Stackpole,  1922,  who  di- 
rected the  Brown  Glee  Club  at  its  1922  con- 
cert here.  Among  those  in  the  club  were 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  a  class- 
mate. 

SANO    at    1922    CEREMONY 

On  AprU  22,  1922,  the  Brown  Glee  Club 
sang  at  the  ceremony  when  the  cornerstone 
was  put  into  place  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
then  Secretary  of  State  and  later  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  An  alumnxis  of 
Brown,  the  1916  Republican  presidential 
candidate  gave  a  notable  address  on  "Bap- 
tists and  Religious  Liberty." 

A  year  earlier  another  Baptist.  President 
Warren  G.  Harding,  had  broken  ground  for 
the  imposing  church  on  upper  16th  Street. 

Representative  Widnall,  RepubUcan.  of 
New  Jersey,  who  was  graduated  from  Brown 


m  1926.  is  serving  as  honorary  chairman  of 
the  concert  with  Senator  Pastork.  Democrat, 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  latter  is  a  trustee  of 
Brown  University  and  recipient  of  Its  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree. 

brown's  bicentennial 

Brown  University,  foimded  in  1764  at  War- 
ren, RJ..  Is  this  year  observing  Its  bicenten- 
nial. It  iB  the  seventh  oldest  college  In 
America  and  the  glee  club  tour  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  Is  a  major  spring  event  of 
the  celebration. 

The  university,  started  by  BM^tists  as 
Rhode  Island  College,  had  a  charter  provid- 
ing absolute  liberty  of  conscience  for  stu- 
dents and  facility  and  prohlblUng  reUgious 
tests. 

The  school  moved  to  Providence,  RJ.,  In 
1770.  Thirty-four  years  later  the  name  was 
changed  to  Brown  University  In  recognition 
of  a  large  gift  to  the  institution  by  Nicholas 
Brown.  National  Baptist  Ch\irch  will  be 
host  to  the  glee  club  at  a  6:30  pjn.  dinner 
next  Friday.  Dr.  Walter  Pope  Blnns,  Interim 
minister  and  retired  president  of  WlUlam 
Jewell  College.  Liberty,  Mo.,  wlU  welcome  the 
touring  group.  Senator  Pastore  will  respond 
for  the  local  Brown  Club.  Chairman  of  the 
dinner  is  Richard  H.  Rowland.  1931.  head 
curator  of  the  Musevun  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  their 
staffs  to  come  to  the  rotunda  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  at  3  o'clock 
on  next  Friday.  They  will  be  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  melodious  voices  cc«n- 
Ing  from  students  of  Brown  University  in 
the  glorious  State  of  Rhode  Island. 


NATIONAL    COMMISSION   ON   FOOD 
MARKETING  —  COMMUNICATION 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read,  and 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  bipartisan  Commission  to 
study  and  appraise  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  American  food  Industry.  En- 
closed Is  a  draft  bill  which  will  accom- 
plish this. 

The  growth  and  stability  of  our  entire 
economy  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon 
the  food  Industry.  Its  vitality  and 
strength  are  Important  to  the  farmers, 
processors,  distributors,  and  retailers 
who  depend  upon  it  for  their  livelihood. 
Its  practices  affect  all  of  us  as  consumers. 

Information  Is  not  now  available  to 
permit  an  Informed  judgment  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  recent  changes  In  the 
food  Industry.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  benefits  of  advanced  technology  are 
being  fairly  distributed  among  farmers, 
processors,  distributors,  retailers,  and 
consumers.  We  do  not  know  whether 
shifts  In  bargaining  power  require  new 
laws.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
new  character  of  the  Industry  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  benefits  and  the 
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need  for  any  relief  from  hardship  which 
may  be  necessary. 

The  Commission  would  gather  the 
necessary  information  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  draft  bill,  there  Is 

also  enclosed  a  memorandum  from  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  explaining  the 

need  for  the  legislation  In  more  detail 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  is  as  follows: 


Mr  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  the  food 
Industry  of  the  United  States  is  an  im- 
portant  sector   of   the   total   economy 
which  Involves  expenditures  of  about  $7( 
billion  per  year  at  retail,  employs  aboui, 
11  million  wage  earners,  daily  touches  the 
life  of  every  American  consumer,  and  cig- 
niflcantly  affects  the  stability  and  growth 
of  the  American  economy. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  signlfican 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  relation- 
ships  among  components  of  the  food  m  ■ 
dustry  and  in  market  organization,  prof 
duction,  processing,  and  distribution  oT 
food  and  food  products.  I 

These  changes  involve  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Integration  and  diversifica- 
tion supply  sources  and  relationships, 
and  prices  and  other  terms  of  sale  at  the 
several  stages  of  production,  processini;, 
and  distribution  of  food  and  food  proc  - 

ucts.  ^  ^.         . , 

Government,  industry,  and  the  public 
urgently  need  information  to  sustain  ir  - 
formed  judgments  on  the  nature,  causes, 
and  effects  of  these  changes. 

It  is  clearly  essential  that  a  compn  - 
hensive  and  objective  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects  of 
changes  in  the  food  industry  to  deter- 
mine desirable  objecUves  in  the  pubic 

interest.  , 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  that  the  Senate  hits 
received  a  proposal  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
in?,  a  bipartisan  group,  which  would  ec- 
amine  into  the  problems  of  food  market- 
ing from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  jolat 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  71),  now  being  coa- 
sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
be  amended  to  establish  a  bipartisan  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing, 
on  the  order  of  the  President's  messai  [e. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Chair  will  state  to  the  Sera- 
tor  from  Wyoming  that,  in  a  parliamen- 
tary situation  of  this  kind,  unanimcus 
consent   is   required,   inasmuch    as   the 
joint  resolution  is  before  a  committee, 
and  not  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Is  there  obiection  to  the  unanimoiis- 

consent   request   of   the   Senator   from 

Wyoming?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  what 

was  the  request?    I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  lias 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  amenc  a 
joint  resolution  that  he  introduced.  1  "he 
joint  resolution  is  now  pending  befor;  a 
committee,  and  is  not  before  the  Senate. 
In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  imanim)us 
consent  is  required. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  granted. 


Joint  RisOLTmoN 
To  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  to  study  tHe  food  Industry  from 
the  farm  to  the  consumer. 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   there 
Is  hereby  established   a  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  (hereinafter 
re  erred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

Sec  2.  Organization  of  the  Commission. — 
(a)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members.  Including  (1)  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate;  (2)  five  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tl/es;  and  (3)  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  outside  the  Federal 
Goverrunent. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  In 
th3  same  manner  as  the  original  position. 

;c)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  3.  Compensation  or  Members. — (a) 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
th2  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shfxll  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  appointed  by  the  President  may  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  Is  engaged  upon  work  of 
the  Commission,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Commission. —  (a) 
The  Commission  shall  study  and  appraise  the 
marketing  structure  of  the  food  Industry,  In- 
cluding the  following: 

( 1 )  The  actual  changes,  principally  In  the 
past  two  decades.  In  the  various  segments  of 
the  food  Industry; 

(2)  The  changes  likely  to  materialize  U 
present  trends  continue; 

(3)  The  kind  of  food  lnd\istry  that  would 
assure  efficiency  of  production,  assembly, 
processing,  and  distribution,  provide  appro- 
priate services  to  consumers,  and  yet  main- 
tain acceptable  competitive  alternatives  of 
procurement  and  sale  in  all  segments  of  the 
industry  from  producer  to  consumer; 

(4)  The  changes  in  statutes  or  public  pol- 
icy the  organization  of  farming  and  of  food 
assembly,  processing,  and  distribution,  and 
the  interrelationships  between  segments  of 
the  food  industry  which  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  achieve  a  desired  distribution  of  power 
as  well  as  desired  levels  of  efficiency;  and 

(5)  The  effectiveness  of  the  services  and 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  terms  of  present  and  probable  de- 
velopments in  the  Industry. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  recommend 
such  actions  by  Government  or  by  private 
enterprise  and  Individuals  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. ,  ^  . 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  it 
shall  make  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  by  July  1.  1966. 

Sec.  5.  Powers  of  the  Commission. — (a) 
The  Commission,  or  any  member  thereof  as 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  may  conduct 
hearings  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or 
otherwise  secure  data  and  expressions  of 
opinions.  In  connection  therewith  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  individuals 
to  submit  In  writing  such  reports  and  an- 


swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  dls- 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring 
compliance  with  such  subpena  or  order; 

(5)  in  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  Instances  to  compel  testl- 
mony  and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  (4)  above;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  cotu-ts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry  is 
carried  on  may,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued 
undM  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
executive  department  or  independent  agency 
available  Information  deemed  useful  In  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  All  departments  and 
independent  agencies  of  the  Government  are 
hereby  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  to  furnish  all  Information  re- 
quested  by  the  Conamlsslon  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies private  firms,  Institutions,  and  Individ- 
uals' for  the  conducting  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  ol  Its 
duties. 

(e)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  information  obtained  by  It  1» 
m  the  public  Interest  and  would  not  give  an 
xinfalr  competitive  advantage  to  any  person, 
it  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  Information 
In  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  adapted 
for  public  use,  except  that  data  and  Informa- 
tion which  would  separately  disclose  the 
business  transactions  of  any  person  trade 
secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  the 
Commission  or  Its  staff:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Commission  shall  permit  business 
firms  or  Individuals  reasonable  access  to  doc- 
uments furnished  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  or  copying  such  documents  as 
need  may  arise. 

(f )  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions  to  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designated  in- 
dividuals on  Its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  for  tne 
conduct  of  Its  business. 

Sec  6.  Administrative  Arrangements.— 
(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations  or  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  appoint  and  M 
the  compensation  of  an  executive  director 
and  such  additional  personnel  as  may  oe 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  tne 
Commission,  but  no  Individual  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensation  In  excess  of  tne 
rate  authorized  for  GS-18  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(D)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  obtain 
services  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (o 


U.S.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  diem.  ^         ..         * 

(c)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  of  Its  personnel  to 
acslst  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  Its 

work. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  pasrment  shall  be  made  In 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Conmilsslon  In  such  amoxmts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services:  Provided.  That  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
collection  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
sulting from  erroneous  pa3nT»ents  (5  U.S.C. 
46c)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  errone- 
ous payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
said  Administrator  for  the  administrative 
control  of  funds  (31  U.S.C.  665(g))  shaU 
apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Commission: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report,  as  provided  In  section  4(c),  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  7.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  not  In  excess  of  $2,500,000  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  Any  money  appro- 
priated pursuant  hereto  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  until  the  date  of  its 
expiration,  as  fixed  by  section  6(e) . 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  Com- 
mission, proposed  by  President  Johnson, 
would  be  composed  of  15  members,  in- 
cluding 5  from  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
5  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House;  and  5  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  this  bill  the  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  study  and  ap- 
praise the  marketing  structure  of  the 
food  Industry,  including  the  following 
specific  areas: 

First.  The  actual  changes,  principally 
in  the  past  two  decades,  in  the  various 
segments  of  the  food  industry; 

Second.  The  changes  likely  to  mate- 
rialize if  present  trends  continue; 

Third.  The  kind  of  food  Industry  that 
would  assure  efficiency  of  production,  as- 
sembly, processing  and  distribution,  pro- 
vide appropriate  services  to  consumers, 
and  yet  maintain  acceptable  competitive 
alternatives  of  procurement  and  sale  in 
all  segments  of  the  industry  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer; 

Fourth.  The  changes  in  statutes  or 
public  policy,  the  organization  of  farm- 
ing and  of  food  assembly,  processing,  and 
distribution,  and  the  interrelationships 
between  segments  of  the  food  industry 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  achieve  a 
desired  distribution  of  power  as  well  as 
desired  levels  of  efficiency:  and 

Fifth.  The  effectiveness  of  the  services 
and  regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  terms  of  present  and 
probable  developments  in  the  industry. 

The  Commission  also  shall  recommend 
such  actions  by  Government  or  by  private 
enterprise  and  individuals  as  it  deems 
appropriate  and  shall  make  such  interim 


reports  as  it  deems  advisable.  It  shall 
make  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  by  July  1.  1966. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  note  that  this 
bill  provides  that  the  Commission,  and  I 
quote: 

Is  authorized  to  request  directly  from  the 
head  of  any  Federal  executive  department  or 
Independent  agency  available  information 
deemed  useful  In  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 


This  specifically  would  make  available 
to  the  Commission  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial already  collected  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  would 
allow  the  material  in  any  pending  FTC 
investigation,  such  as  envisaged  in  the 
original  version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 71,  to  be  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  day  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  indeed 
the  entire  American  public  have  taken 
the  first  step  in  what  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  investigations  of  this 
century. 

The  action  of  President  Johnson  in 
sending  to  the  Congress  his  proposal  to 
establish  a  bipartisan  national  commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  sweeping  investigation 
into  the  pricing,  marketing,  distribution, 
and  competitive  practices  of  the  giant 
food  chains  that  have  developed  in  this 
country  since  the  end  of  World  War  U 
shows  a  real  awareness  of  a  problem  that 
is  creating  a  radical  change  in  our  tradi- 
tional free  enterprise  system  and  shows 
a  determination  to  make  sure  that  that 
change  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

Human  endeavors  have  always  been 
marked  by  the  tendency  on  one  hand  for 
the  strong  and  the  powerful  to  use  their 
strength  and  power  to  their  own  benefit 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  many  to 
band  together  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  onslaught  of  the  power  juggernauts 
that  would  ride  roughshod  over  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  members  of  a 
free  society.  The  maxim  that  power 
corrupts  is  as  true  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomics as  it  is  in  politics. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. ,  .  T  1 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  2  minutes,  to  complete  my 
statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  we  have  ample  prece- 
dent for  a  justified  suspicion  that  when- 
ever one  segment  of  the  economy  gathers 
into  its  own  hands  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  distribution  and  marketing  of  a  prod- 
uct or  group  of  products,  the  general  pub- 
lic may  be  victimized  by  monopolistic 
practices  and  inequitable  profiteering. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  fighting  against  the  machina- 
tions of  the  large  corporate  interests  who 
have  sought  to  take  advantage  of  their 
size  and  our  lack  of  it  to  deny  the  farmer, 
the  stockman,  and  the  miner  a  fair 
return  on  his  Investment  of  money,  toil, 
and  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  it  took  a  minor  revolu- 
tion to  overcome  the  excesses  of  the 
monopolists  in  the  last  years  of  the  19th 


century.  For  at  that  time  the  excesses 
were  established  practices  before  they 
became  so  obvious  as  to  move  the  public 
to  restrain  them.  We  can  profit  from 
our  history  by  moving  now,  before  fur- 
ther damage  is  done,  to  Investigate  this 
new  concentration  of  power  and  deter- 
mine what  changes,  if  any,  need  be  made 
so  that  both  the  private  gain  and  the 
public  good  are  served. 

Mr.    President.    President    Johnson's 
proposal  to  exercise  the  responsibiUty  of 
Government  to  promote  the  public  inter- 
est brings  to  mind  another  such  activity 
with  which  Wyoming  is  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated.   I  refer  to  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  which  con- 
ducted 3  years  of  hearings  under  the  di- 
rection   of    the    late,    revered    Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming.    Al- 
though its  function  was  Interrupted  by 
the  outbreak  of  war.  the  TNEC  did  much 
to  point  out  the  potential  for  arbitrary 
regimentation  of  our  economic  life  for 
the  comfort  of  the  few  at  the  deprivation 
of  the  many.    I  am  proud  to  have  had 
Senator  O'Mahoney  as  my  mentor  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  his  burning  dedica- 
tion for  falrplay  in  the  marketplace,  his 
zeal  to  protect  the  public  interest,  his 
total  commitment  to  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  our  free  enterprise  system 
may  be  continued  by  those  who  serve 
here   today.     The  President's   proposal, 
which   I   have   introduced   here   today, 
should  follow  this  pattern  of  dedicated 
service     established     by     Senator     Joe 
O'Mahoney  through  the  TNEC. 

In  fact,  the  questions  for  which  this 
Commission  will  seek  answers  were  very 
well  propounded  by  a  staff  member  of 
Senator  O'Mahoney 's  TNEC  and  another 
representative  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
Judge  Thurman  Arnold.  Writing  in  Au- 
gust, 1938.  Judge  Arnold  said: 

The  line  between  efficient  mass  production 
and  Industrial  empire  building  cannot  be 
drawn  In  the  abstract — It  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  Judgment  on  two  questions.  The 
first  Is:  Does  the  particular  combination  go 
beyond  the  necessities  of  efficient  mass  pro- 
duction and  become  an  Instrument  of  arbi- 
trary price  control?  The  second  question  Is: 
Does  any  particular  arrangement  affecting 
marketing  practices  tend  merely  to  create 
orderly  marketing  conditions  In  which  com- 
petitors can  exist,  or  Is  It  an  Instrument  to 
maintain  rigid  prices? 


All  of  US  are  familiar  with  the  postwar 
phenomenon  of  the  chainstore.  These 
miracles  of  modern  merchandising  have 
transformed  the  face  of  America.  They 
are  exhibited  at  foreign  trade  fairs  as  an 
example  of  our  new  approach  to  the  ever 
present  problem  of  feeding  a  nation. 
They  form  the  nucleus  of  another  new 
development,  the  suburban  shopping 
center.  The  significance  of  the  change 
in  food  merchandising  can  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  statistics.  The  average  food 
store  of  30  years  ago  had  800  square  feet 
of  fioor  space  and  offered  867  different 
items  for  sale.  This  store  could  be  es- 
tablished at  an  average  cost  of  $2,000 
for  jBxtures  and  inventory.  Today's  su- 
permarket contains  20,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  sells  6,000  different  items 
and  costs  between  $250,000  and  $1  mil- 
lion to  establish. 

The  neighborhood  grocer,  the  smaJl 
entrepreneur  who  knew  his  customers  by 
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name,  who  could  offer  advice  on  th0 
bargain  of  the  day  and  who  would  often 
deliver  to  the  kitchen  door  has  Joined 
the  blacksmith  and  hamessmaker  as  vlcf 
tlms  of  the  march  of  progress.  Mor^ 
than  140,000  of  these  "momma  and 
poppa"  stores — as  some  people  call 
them — are  no  more.  Some  of  us  may  ndt 
want  our  meat  wrapped  in  plastic  and 
our  tomatoes  in  cellophane,  but  we  accept 
them  that  way  as  a  concession  to  thje 
pace  of  space  age  world.  I 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  apparent  to 
all  that  this  revolution  in  merchandising 
is  now  an  established  fact,  the  period  6f 
transition  is  over.  As  this  new  principle 
is  now  established  in  our  American  wafer 
of  life  it  is  time— as  the  President  has  $o 
carefully  stated— to  examine  this  giaitt 
to  determine  how  he  intends  to  use  ms 
strength  and  potential.  And  alreadfcr 
there  are  significant  indications  thit 
some  of  these  corporate  muscles  are  be- 
ing fixed  to  do  violence  to  the  traditional 
concepts  of  supply  and  demand  that  f^r 
centuries  have  set  standards  for  cost  ai^d 
quality. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  is  pre$- 
ently  conducting  hearings  on  a  resolution 
which  I  introduced  here  about  1  yeir 
ago.    This      resolution — Senate      Joint 
Resolution     71— requests     the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  conduct  a  study  Of 
the  purchasing,  processing,  marketinig, 
and  pricing  practices  of  food  chain  oj)- 
erators.    These  hearings  have  been  cen- 
tered around  the  problems  of  domesmc 
red    meat    producers    and    processofs. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.    |n 
the  first  place,  the  sale  of  red  meat  ac- 
counts for  about  one-third  of  the  gross 
sales  of  the  average  chainstore.    Second, 
and  more  importantly,  the  beef  ind\^- 
try  has  suffered  a  $2  billion  loss  in  t|ie 
past  2  years,  while  the  price  of  beef  |to 
the  consumer  has  not  been  reduced  at  alll. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figutes 
show  that  as  of  last  February  the  fann- 
er's share  of  the  consvuner's  dollar  sp*it 
for  beef  had  declined  to  56  cents.    Tttis 
Is    the    lowest    percentage    since    19^5. 
While  his  share  of  the  dollar  was  dvdp- 
ping  the  farm  retail  spread,  the  differ- 
ence between  what  the  farmer  receivted 
and  the  housewife  paid,  increased  to  3^.7 
cents,  a  new  record  figure.  17  percqnt 
higher  than  in  1962  and  11  percent  wider 
than  the  previous  record  of  1961.       j 

The  beef  producers  of  this  Nation  ire 
in  a  desperate  situation.    And  the  te^i- 


agricultural  economy,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  prime  components  of  the  stores'  mer- 
chandising—a mainstay  in  their  econ- 
omy. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  to  the 
housewif2  and  budgetkeeper  at  home 
who  Is  continuing  to  pay  high  prices  in 
this  same  field. 

The  committee,  in  its  hearings  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  71,  has  heard  testi- 
mony favoring  this  approach,  by  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  under  the  control  of 
Congress.  I  anticipate  that  the  work 
done  so  far  by  the  committee  and  the 
work  done  by  the  FTC  can  be  used  as  a 
base  on  which  to  launch  this  wide  in- 
vestigation. 

President  Johnson  has  announced  to 
the  Nation  his  determination  that  every 
citizen  should  have  a  better  deal.  This 
means  that  we  expect  no  one  to  have  a 
special  privilege  over  his  fellows  or  suffer 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  a  stacked 
economic  deck.  The  proposal  which  I 
introduce  today  is  concrete  evidence  of 
the  President's  concern  that  efforts  to 
bring  about  that  better  deal  begin  at 
once.  I  share  that  concern— I  know 
that  many  Senators  are  likewise  con- 
cerned—and I  share  his  determination 
that  the  Ideals  of  free  enterprise  that 
have  made  us  a  great  Nation  shall  not 
be  compromised  by  those  who  would  use 
power  and  position  to  unfair  advantage. 
I  urge  rapid  approval  of  the  program 
that  has  been  Introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71. 


monv  taken  so  far  at  these  hearings  in 
cates  that  there   Is  probably   cause 


i- 
to 


suspect  the  chainstores  of  using  their 
mass  purchasing  power  and  ability  to 
set  the  market  demand  for  any  giVen 
day— plus  the  ability  to  retaliate  against 
those  who  speak  out  against  them-4-to 
exercise  an  unwarranted  control  oyer 
red  meat  prices  at  the  producer's  end(  of 
the  marketing  process.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  implemented  as  sooni  as 
possible  without  delay,  that  the  full 
sweep  of  an  investigation  into  all  faqets 
of  food  chain  operations  should  begirt  at 
once.  And  I  believe  that  this  investiga- 
tion should  start  with  the  sale  of  red 
meat.  Not  only  Is  this  the  area  of  imine- 
diate  concern  for  a  vital  segment  of  pur 


EXPOSING  THE  WORLD  OF  THE 
SMUT  PEDDLERS 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
do-it-yourself  age  it  Is  still  an  amazing 
fact  that  there  is  very  little  information 
available  to  the  parents  of  teenagers, 
schoolteachers,  the  teenagers  them- 
selves, to  many  lawmsLkers,  and  to  many 
law  enforcers  as  to  the  most  effective 
way  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  pornog- 
raphy and  obscene  and  noxious  literature 
that  is  distributed  in  our  country. 

Once  in  a  while,  some  effective  work 
in  this  needed  area  of  public  informa- 
tion is  done  by  an  enterprising  reporter. 
This  has  been  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  which  has  run 
a  series  of  three  articles  by  Samuel  Staf- 
ford under  the  general  title  of  "The  Smut 
Peddlers."  These  articles  pretty  well 
wrap  up  the  methods  of  the  degenerates 
who  sell  obscene  pictures,  recordings, 
books,  and  materials — most  of  them 
aimed  at  the  high  school  market.  Ar- 
ticles such  as  these  help  to  get  informa- 
tion to  the  public.  I  wish  more  news- 
men would  concentrate  on  such  disclo- 
sures. I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  these  three  articles  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  This  effort  may 
enlarge  the  reading  audience,  which  is 
an  objective  devoutly  to  be  sought. 

However,  as  important  as  the  infor- 
mation which  Samuel  Stafford  has  de- 
veloped may  be,  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  twice 
passed  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced on  this  particular  subject.  My 
bill  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Ma- 
terials.   Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 


a  group  of  experts  from  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, law  enforcement,  legislative 
draftsmanship,  religion,  and  the  general 
public  would  sit  down  and  try  to  find  the 
answers  on,  first,  how  we  can  educate 
the  public  tx)  the  dangers  of  obscene  ma- 
terials, second,  how  the  public  can  help 
combat  the  peddlers  of  pornography, 
third,  how  we  can  get  uniform  city,  State, 
and  Federal  laws  which  will  help  trap 
these  purveyors,  and  fourth,  most  im- 
portant, draw  up  guidelines  as  to  what 
is  obscene,  noxious,  and  pornographic, 
so  the  courts  and  the  law  enforcers  woxild 
have  some  jurisdiction  and  muscle  in 
carrying  on  the  fight. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  action  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  this  legislation 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  shall  do 
what  I  can  to  urge  a  favorable  vote  on 
my  current  Senate  bill,  S.  180. 

In  the  meantime.  I  shall  encourage 
fine  writers,  like  Samuel  Stafford,  and 
all  others  in  various  news  media  to  con- 
tinue exposing  these  sordid  practices. 
It  is  a  fight  in  which  all  can  join.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Mar.  16. 

19641 
Wheaton  Chambkh  of  CoMMiacB  Was  Wob- 
bied:    Exploeino    Sick    World    of    Smut 
Peddlers 

(How  easy  Is  it  for  normally  inquisitive 
Washington  teenagers  to  fall  Into  the  sick 
world  of  the  smut  peddlers— and  what  dam- 
age can  be  done  to  them  there?  Where  does 
the  line  begin,  and  where  does  it  end?  And 
what  can  be  done  about  It?  A  group  of 
worried  parents  and  bvislnessmen  In 
Wheaton,  Md.,  set  out  to  find  answers  to 
these  disturbing  questions.  This,  the  first 
of  three  articles,  reveals  some  of  the  shocks 
and  surprises  they  found  along  the  way.) 


(By  Samuel  Stafford) 
The  Wheaton  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
to  admit  the  letter  wasn't  a  bit  like  Its  usual 
business  mall. 

"Slave."  the  woman  wrote.  "I  command 
you  to  send  me  $100  or  a  television  set  as  a 
show  of  good  faith  that  you  Vflll  submit  to 
my  discipline." 

The  letterwrlter  had  no  way  of  knowing 
It,  but  she  had  fallen,  kerplunk.  Into  a  trap 
set  by  a  chamber  of  commerce  committee 
dedicated  to  stamping  out  obscenity — In  the 
malls  and  on  newsstands  In  this  up-and- 
coming  Washington  suburb. 

The  chamber's  obscenity  hvmters,  using  the 
word  "Herbert"  as  a  nom  de  plvmie,  had 
begun  their  campaign  by  answering  an  ad 
In  a  racy  national  weekly  newspaper.  Before 
long  they  foimd  a  curious  business  reply  card 
in  "Herbert's"  Wheaton  post  oCace  box. 

The  card  listed  such  subjects  as  mas- 
ochism, sadism,  discipline,  whips,  slave 
bracelets,  homosexuality,  wife  swapping, 
leather  clothing,  cross  dressing  (wearing 
clothes  of  the  opposite  sex),  and  high  heels, 
and  asked  "Herbert"  to  Indicate  his  main 
Interest  and  return  the  card. 

The  chamber's  committee  decided  to  check 
"discipline." 

Back  came  a  letter  giving  names  of  the 
corresponding  secretaries  of  eight  discipline 
clubs  in  the  East.  The  committee  wrote  some 
of  them. 

(Discipline  groups,  UJ3.  postal  InapectOTS 
say,  are  made  up  of  twisted  people  Interested 
In  "slave  and  master"  relationships.) 

The  letter  beglrmlng,  "Slave,  I  command 
you"  was  the  answer  to  one  of  the  chamber's 


letters  so  the  committee  began  a  correspond- 
ence with  Its  new-found  pen  pal  and  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  a  Baltimore  strlp- 
tpaser  She  boasted  that  scores  of  men  had 
given  her  cash  and  gifts  for  a  chance  to  be 

^%o^^"e  chamber's  energetic  but  amateurish 
sleuths,  the  woman  looked  like  a  gold  mine 
of  facts  on  the  postal  obscenity  racket,  so  a 
«oup  of  them  set  out  to  Intenrlew  her. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  men's  wallets, 
containing  WOO.  was  lifted  from  his  coat 
pocket  en  route  to  the  interview,  and  the 
crolect  was  abandoned. 

TTie  impetus  for  the  chamber's  campaign 
came  from  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Beaver  and  others 
from  the  Sliver  Spring  Junior  Women  s  Club 
which  has  long  been  concerned  about  the 
possible  harmful  effect  of  obscenity  on  teen- 

*^The  club,  more  than  4  years  ago,  sent  out 
hundreds  of  letters  to  Montgomery  County 
civic  groups  asking  help  In  an  "operation 
pornography"  campaign. 

The  Wheaton  Chamber,  whose  president 
then  was  Automobile  Dealer  John  Amatuccl, 
responded  by  forming  Its  antlobscenity  com- 
mittee. However,  little  happened  until  1962, 
when  the  committee  began  a  year-long  watch 
on  community  newsstands. 

Teenagers,  they  noticed,  seemed  unduly  In- 
terested in  movie  magazines,  men's  pulp 
magazines,  and  those  super-sensational  na- 
tional weekly  newspapers  whose  tltlM  In- 
cluded promising  words  such  as  "Inside  and 
"Confidential."  ^     ^       . 

The  chamber  committee  studied  stories  In 
the  national  weeklies.  The  Meatgrlnder 
Murder  Case  admittedly  was  strong  stuff,  but 
it  wasn't  obscene.  Neither  was  the  story  of 
a  Sunday  school  teacher  forced  Into  a  life  of 
shame.  Nor  were  the  confessions  of  the  long- 
shoreman  who   became   an   Egyptian    belly 

dancer.  ^  ,   .^  ..  ^ 

The  Wheaton  businessmen  tvirned  to  the 
long  columns  of  lonely  heart  and  pen  pal  ads, 
and  in  general,  foiind  them  as  wholesome  as 
Aunt  Minnie's  apple  pie.  A  typical  one  read: 
"Henrletta^-Oeorgla.  Enjoys  dancing, 
theater,  bowling,  collecting  cookbooks. 
Wants  to  correspond  with  friendly  people, 
male  or  female,  but  prefers  male." 

What  sort  of  mall,  the  obscenity  hunters 
wondered,  came  to  teenagers  who  answered 

such  ads?  ,,.^ 

"Herbert "  representing  the  committee. 
sent  a  dollar  to  each  of  several  lonely  heart 
clubs,  which  promised  to  forward  his  maU 
unopened  to  Henrietta  and  others. 

They  got  back  only  a  few  matter-of-fact 
replies  and  concluded  they  hadn't  said  the 
right  things  in  their  letters.  (They  later 
learned  that  a  few  of  the  Innocent -seeming 
replies  they  got  were  In  a  kind  of  code  known 
only  to  other  veteran  correspondents.) 
Bolder  mall,  however,  was  on  its  way  to 

Wheaton.  ^  ^      ^       # 

"Herbert"  had  answered  classified  ads  oi 
"clubs"  vsnth  names  Uke  "The  Club  Dellght,y_ 
which  promised  "Interesting  correspondence 
to  any  reader  giving  his  name,  address,  and 
"special  Interests."  "Herbert"  had  sent  $2 
to  a  Canadian  group  called  "The  Ecstasy 
Club,"  and  received  a  mimeographed  mem- 
bership list. 

Although  less  sordid  than  most,  the  follow- 
ing listings  give  a  fair  Idea  of  the  member- 
ship: 

"C/OV65,  Oklahoma.  Completely  \inln- 
hibited,  attractive  white  couple.  Interests 
are  photography,  nudism,  parties,  exhibition- 
ism. Intimate  get-togethers,  all  types  of 
erotica  •  •  •  and  anything  else  offbeat, 
uninhibited,  or  wild  •  •  •  enjoy  everything, 
the  more  the  merrier. 

"M/OV4,  N.Y.C.  Young  man  •  •  •  wants 
to  be  properly  dominated  by  a  strong-willed 
woman  or  a  group  of  strong-willed  women." 
Others  asked  for  "correspondence  In 
naughty  language,"  and  promised  "the 
heights  of  ecstasy"  to  the  "right"  person.    A 
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55-year-old  man  with  a  "Job,  apartment,  and 
car."  said  he  "loves  housework." 

The  Wheaton  Chamber  members  decided  to 
have  "Herbert"  advertise  his  own  Imaginary 
proclivities  and  see  what  would  transpire. 
So  they  bUled  him  as  a  "very  wealthy  Wash- 
ington business  executive,  39,  white,  6  feet 
2,"  who  had  a  big  yacht  and  wanted  "to  serve 
lady  or  ladles." 

Little  did  they  realize  so  early  in  the  game, 
that  the  strange  world  they  were  entering— 
populated  by  oddballs  of  the  wlerdest  sort- 
might  also  harbor  scoundrels  who  prey  on 
the  Ills  of  others,  that  they  might  encounter 
there  someone  like  themselves— who  was  up 
to  some  good. 

For  who  could  be  sure  that  the  ad  promot- 
ing the  talents  of  a  busty,  fun-loving  dancer 
was  not  inserted  by  a  thin,  graying  postal 
Inspector  who  hasn't  danced  since  the  Big 
Apple  era?  The  Post  Office  carefully  makes 
no    comment    when     such     suspicions    are 

raised.  . 

Anyway,  the  Wheaton  Chamber's  amateur 
detectives  had  the  foresight  to  Inform  the 
Justice  Department  officials,  the  Montgom- 
ery County  State's  attorney's  office,  and  the 
Silver  Spring  Jvmlor  Women's  Club  about 
their  Investigation.  ^,_    „    *  , 

But  they  forgot  to  mention  it  to  the  Postal 
Inspection  Service,  headed  by  veteran  inves- 
tigator H.  B.  Montague.  This  oversight 
would  later  prove  embarrassing. 

"Herbert"  had  received  a  few  suggestive 
letters  from  Ecstasy  Club  members,  but 
nothing  scandalous  and  the  committee  cooled 
off  on  this  phase  of  the  project,  having  sensed 
that  their  correspondents  wanted  more  dis- 
tasteful letters  from  "Herbert"  than  "Her- 
bert" was  moved  to  provide. 

However,  other  strange  mall  was  arriving 
at  the  chamber's  post  ofBce  box. 

One  letter  contained  the  names  of  half  a 
dozen  Montgomery  County  residents  who  al- 
legedly were  Interested  In  unusual  relation- 
ships. 

The  chamber  sleuths  phoned  one  of  them, 
a  local  "man"  Identified  In  the  letter  as  "47 
and  single."  A  scared  boy,  who  said  he 
was  15.  answered  the  phone.  Questioned 
closely,  the  boy  said  he  had  seen  an  ad  In  a 
newsstand  pulp  and  answered  It  "to  see  what 
would  happen." 

He  said  he  had  filled  In  his  father  s  name 
and  age  because  he  figured  "nobody  who 
k'-ew  anything  about  sex  would  bother  writ- 
ing to  a  teenager."  (The  Post  Office  could 
have  told  the  boy  he  would  have  gotten  10 
times  as  many  replies  if  he  had  given  his 
true  age.  Pornography  peddlers  regard  teen- 
age boys  as  a  prime  market.) 

"Herbert,"  the  Wheaton  Chamber  com- 
mittee's obscenity  correspondent,  was  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  his  name  was  being 
put  on  a  number  of  oddball  mailing  lists  as 
a  result  of  the  letters  he'd  written. 

Unsolicited  mall  arrived  from  New  York. 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  and  assorted  smaller 
cities  The  committee  was  deluged  with 
come-ons  to  buy  bull  whips,  slave  bracelets, 
and  chains  for  one's  "loved  one."  and  turged 
to  buy  and  swap  pornographic  photos,  tape 
recordings,  and  nude  films.  , 

After  three-quarters  of  a  year  of  newsstand 
surveillance  and  letter  writing,  the  chamber 
committee  figured  It  had  enough  evidence  to 
present  an  obscenity  report  to  the  full 
Wheaton  Chamber. 

But  there  was  a  surprise  in  store.  A  UJB. 
postal  inspector  suddenly  walked  Into  «ie 
investigators*  headquarters  and.  In  a  deadly 
serious  voice,  asked  Just  why  the  Wheaton 
businessmen  were  corresponding  with  ob- 
scenity peddlers. 

"Herbert's"  name  and  post  office  box.  It 
turned  out,  had  appeared  on  a  pornography 
mailing  list  In  the  hands  of  Canadian  postal 
authorities.  They  had  notified  the  U.S. 
Postal  Inspection  Service. 

The  chamber  members  hauled  out  corre- 
spondence   with    Oovemment    offlclalfl    and 


clubs  they  had  notified  about  the  investiga- 
tion, and  finally  convinced  the  postal  In- 
spector they  were  researchers. 

"We'd  never  heard  of  the  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service."  said  one  conmalttee  member. 

A  Post  Office  spokesman  told  the  chamber 
group  about  the  dangers  of  engaging,  even 
m  a  good  cause,  in  any  correspondence  which 
mlKht  violate  Federal  and  State  laws. 

And  while  the  PosUl  Inspection  Service 
welcomes  the  backing  of  civic  groups  in  the 
attack  on  obscenity,  he  said,  private  citi- 
zens should  inform  the  Post  Office  before 
tilting  with  filth  merchants. 

Derolte  Its  setbacks,  the  Wheaton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Committee  considers  Its  In- 
vestigation into  filth  by  mall  »  success. 

Last  winter.  It  reported  to  the  full  cham- 
ber on  Its  experiences,  and  early  this  month 
the  chamber  began  setting  up  a  permanent 
watchdog  committee  of  civic,  rfU^lo^' ^^ 
Government  leaders.  It  hopes,  by  publicity, 
to  alert  citizens  to  the  financial  and  moral 
pitfalls  lurking  behind  those  Innocent-seein- 
ing  advertisements  found  in  many  pulp 
magazines;  and,  if  necessary,  to  use  Its  in- 
fluence to  clear  newsstands  of  the  worst  or- 

^Perhaps  the  conunlttee-s  most  stunning 
dlscoverVwas  that  the  Postal  I»^P«ctlon 
Service  Is  quietly  on  the  Job.  posing  an  addi- 
tional danger  to  the  "nwary-legal  action. 

As   for  the  chamber's  dealing  with   filth 
merchants,  "Herbert"  had  merely  scratched 

the  stirf  ace. 


IProm  the  Washington   (D.O.)   Dally  News, 

Mar.  17.  1964) 
Million  ©tuoknts  Will  Get  Obscene  Mate- 
rial: Innocent  Mail  Orders  BBma  Siror 
TO  Yoxtngsters 

(By  Samuel  Stafford) 
(Second  of  a  series) 
The  scrawny  13-year-old  Washington  boy 
wasnt  much  of  a  fighter.     In  fact,  he  re- 
sembled what  the  ads  call  a  "97-pound  weak- 

^^  Mter  neighborhood  bullies  had  beaten  him 
up  for  the  third  time  In  2  weeks,  the  boy 
talked  his  father  into  buying  him  some  mall- 
order  barbells   advertised  In   a  mens  pulp 

^T^Te  barbells  arrived  and  the  boy  dUlgently 
worked  out  with  them.  Bullies  stopped  kick- 
ing sand  on  him.    He  was  happy. 

Until  an  unexpected  package  arrived  for 
the  boy  by  mall.  It  contained  several  porno- 
graphic photos.  The  boy  talked  fast,  but 
never  did  convince  his  father  he  hadnt  sent 
away  for  the  pictures.  The  boy.  in  this  case. 
was  telling  the  truth. 

The  Post  Office  Department  estimates  tnat 
more  than  a  million  school  children  will  get 
unsolicited  obscene  material  through  the 
malls  this  year.  The  amount  has  been  In- 
creasing  every  year. 

TYPICAL   CASES 

A  small  boy  sent  half  a  dollar  for  a  toy 
airplane  and  got  back  a  photo  of  ^oj^°^J^^^^ 
activity.  An  accompanying  note  asked.  T.lke 
to  see  more?" 

A  10-year-old  girl  was  mailed  pornographic 
photos  and  text  thinly  disguised  as  an  Illus- 
trated treatise  on  marital  harmony. 

Postal  officials  say  the  obscenity  racket's 
oroflts  run  to  an  estimated  $500  million  a 
year  and  one  man  cleared  $10,000  a  week. 
Many  of  these  unscrupulous  merchants  con- 
centrate on  the  young— hoping  to  "hook 
them.  _    ^      , 

Courts  m  lioe  Angeles  and  New  York,  where 
most  mall-order  obscenity  originates,  for 
years  have  let  pornography  dealers  off  with 
light  sentences,  postal  officials  say. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult,  11  not  impossible, 
to  define  terms  like  "filth,"  "smut."  "obscen- 
Ity"  "hard-core  pornography."  and  similar 
words  and  phrases  In  a  way  that  will  satisfy 
every  lawmaker,  Judge,  or  cltlaen. 
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About  60  percent  of  questionable  material 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Post  Offlc0  Is 
not  actionable— that  Is,  not  considered  ^fa- 
scene  enough  to  take  to  court.  I 

The  Marilyn  Monroe  nude  calendar  Phpto 
several  years   ago  was  Judged  mailable 
since   has   served   as   something  of   a  : 
■tick  for  determining  the  line  between  phc^o 
graphic  art  and  obscenity. 

About  20  percent  of  the  material  Is  a 
bit  less  wholesome,  but  not  as  flagrant  as 
what  postal  Inspectors  call  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy and  what  the  trade  calls  action  ms  te 
rial.  This  features  two  or  more  people  " 
gaged  in  the  most  perverted  activities 
can  be  imagined. 

How.   exactly,   does  a   filth  merchant 
the  mails? 

Here,  according  to  the  Post  OfBce.  Is 
It  works : 

A  pornography  dealer  keeps  a  big  su 
of  action  photos.     He  can  advertise  at 
rates  in  any  or  all  of  150  national  pulp  maga- 
zines and  sensational  national  weekly  news 
papers  accepting  such  ads. 

The  carefully  worded  ad  looks  like  tils: 

"Adult  foto  fans:  You  haven't  lived  uatll 
you've  seen  our  exciting  and  unusual  femme 
fotos.  Send  $1  for  list  and  one  unretouc^ed 
sample.    Box — ." 

Dollars  pour  In.    Names  and  addresses 
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lizlng,  but  mild  compared  to  "action"  sltuff 
stacked  in  the  peddler's  warehouse. 

Since  the  dealer  Is  now  in  direct  mall  com- 
munication with  a  purchaser,  his  come -on 
becomes  explicit.     His  action  photos  go 
$5  or  $10  apiece. 

The     pornography     merchant     may 


for 
leal 


for 


strictly  in  photos,  but  he  knows  that  a 
pigeon  who  likes  dirty  pictures  probably  also 
will  go  for  books  on  sex.  sick  "novelty"  It^ms. 
and  lewd  tape  recordings. 

So    he    swaps    his    customers'    names 
names  obtained  by  other  obscenity  dealers. 
Or  he  sells  his  client  list  outright. 

Soon  the  photo  customer's  name,  add -ess, 
and  tastes  In  vice  are  in  the  flies  of  hMf  a 
dozen  smut  peddlers,  and  he  is  bombajded 
with  come-ons. 

Reputable  mailing  list  brokers  pride  th  em- 
selves  on  being  able  to  provide  a  firm  with 
select  lists  of  likely  buyers — from  10<i.000 
prospective  baby  shoe  customers  to  2<^.000 
executives  who  use  safety  razors. 

Lists  come  from  phone  books,  public 
ords.  newspaper  birth  announcements,  trade 
association  directories,  credit  card  flies,  """" 
of  department  store  patrons,  magazine 
culatlon  lists,  and  from  other  firms  wlllli|g  to 
rent  their  lists. 

Owners  who  rent  their  lists  often  havje  no 
Idea  how  they  are  ultimately  used 

One  of  the  largest  U.S.  professional  iisso 
clatlons  for  example,  allowed  six  malUni;  "- 
houses  to  use  Its  master  list  of  members 
Unknown  to  the  association,  the  Eros 
of  Ralph  Glnzburg  was  given  Its  list. 

Association    officers,     alerted,    halted 
practice   shortly   before    Mr.    Glnzburg 
three  of  his  enterprises  last  year  were  con 
vlcted  on  28  postal  obscenity  counts  for  mail 
Ing  Eros  magazine,  Liaison  Newsletter,  Th 
Housewife's  Handbook  on  Selective  Pre  mis 
culty,  and  ad  matter  about  them.    Mr.  (Unz 
burg  was  sentenced  to  5  years  and  $2|B.0OO 
in    fines,    and    the    enterprises    were 
$14,000. 

Obviously.  It's  easier  to  compile  a  m£  lUng 
list  of  males  18  to  35  who  make  over  IJT.OOO 
and  drive  compact   cars  than   It  Is   to 


mate-swappers    or    sadists,    but    the 
dealers  In  obscenity  give  It  a  good  try 

Some  psychologists  who  have  studied 
mlnology    of    the    obscenity    racket    b<(Ueve 
that    certain    words    trigger    certain    hjlghly 
selective  erotic  desires  in  many  people 

The  words,  "heels,"  "boots."  "leather. ' 
"whip."  among  others,  appear  over  and 
in  book  and  film  titles,  picture  captions , 
sales  brochiu-es. 
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Such  actual  book  titles  as  "Kiss  of  the 
Whip,"  "Blonde  in  Boots,"  and  "Laced  in 
Leather,"  these  psychologists  believe,  help 
select  readers  who  variously  are  sadists 
(Whip).  masochlsts,  leather  fetishists 
(boots),  and  bondage  addicts  (the  word 
"laced"). 

But  people  who  merely  answer  a  lonely 
hearts  ad  In  a  national  weekly  "newspaper" 
or  pulp  magazine  soon  find  themselves  on 
obscenity  mailing  lists  whether  they  are  In- 
terested or  not. 

A  study  of  advertising  in  one  pulp  maga- 
zine showed  that  one  firm  placed  21  ads  for 
a  variety  of  items  in  one  issue,  vising  16 
different  company  names. 

The  ads  promoted  a  handbook  for  strip 
teasers,  a  private  detective's  badge,  photos 
of  girls,  a  pimple  cure,  and  books  about 
"love,"  among  other  things. 

A  boy  writing  In  for  a  pimple  cure  goes  on 
the  flrm's  master  list  and  gets  the  full  mail 
treatment  of  the  entire  product  line. 

Few  dealers,  however,  wait  for  suckers  to 
come  to  them.  Most  send  obscenity  adver- 
tising to  people  who  never  have  shown  the 
slightest  interest  in  their  products. 

Dealers  know  that  many  recipients  will  be 
offended  and  that  some  may  complain  to  the 
Post  OfBce  (one  woman  got  40  batches  of 
such  mail  before  complaining).  But  they 
also  know  that  merely  a  2  or  3  percent  re- 
sponse will  give  them  a  nice  profit. 

It's  a  simple  matter  for  a  dealer  to  get 
names  of  nearly  all  teenagers  In  a  given  area 
from  school  yearbooks  and  newspaper  sports 
and  teen  columns.  Blanket  mailings  invari- 
ably net  some  curious  youngsters  with  an 
access  to  money. 

There  are  other  gimmicks.  Some  pornog- 
raphy pedlers  have  agents  scribble  messages 
like,  "Call  this  number  for  an  interesting 
conversation"  In  phone  booths  near  high 
schools.  Students  calling  the  number  are 
asked  If  they  want  to  see  some  hot  pictures. 
And  the  peddler  Is  In  business. 

One  Post  Office  raid  turned  up  17  tons  of 
obscene  material  ready  for  mailing  to  100,000 
persons,  many  of  them  teenagers. 

And  there  Is  the  case  of  the  14-year-old 
boy,  who  answered  an  ad  for  sports  equip- 
ment, got  hooked  by  an  obscenity  racketeer, 
and  was  blackmailed  Into  peddling  pornog- 
raphy to  his  schoolmates.  Postal  Inspectors 
later  found  some  of  the  most  vile  pornog- 
raphy they  had  ever  seen  in  his  home. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Mar.  18, 

1964] 
Normal   CiniiosrrT  Opens  thk  Wat:   Teen- 
agers Are  Led  Step  by  Step  in  the  Smtjt 
World 

(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

A  Pennsylvania  man  got  a  big  mall  re- 
sponse when  he  advertised  in  a  sensational 
weekly  "newspaper"  that  he  would  answer 
questions  about  anything  for  $3. 

People  who  sent  In  questions  got  their 
answers.  They  also  got  a  lettering  offering, 
for  a  price:  (1)  a  variety  of  pornographic 
material,  and  (2)  a  chance  to  correspond 
with  and  eventually  meet  a  beautiful  and 
amoral  girl  named  "Debbie." 

MOM 

"Debbie's"  letters  were  written  in  the  fine 
feminine  script  of  the  man's  mother.  Pos- 
tal Inspectors,  who  brought  the  answer  man 
and  his  mother  to  trial,  say  "Debbie"  was 
about  as  attractive  as  a  dried  persimmon. 

The  case  Illustrates  a  slgnlflcant  point 
about  the  odd  assortment  of  characters  In 
the  Post  OfBce's  obscenity  files — that  hardly 
anyone  Involved  In  the  obscenity  racket  is 
who  or  what  he  seems  to  be. 

A  substantial  proportion,  like  the  mother- 
son  team.  Is  Involved  for  the  money  to  be 
gained  by  preying  on  the  lonely  or  depraved. 

But,  according  to  postal  Inspectors,  there 
are  more  pathetic  victims  of  the  pornog- 
raphy-by-mail racket  than  the  lonely  men 


who  maU  money  in  hopes  of  meeting  a  beau- 
tiful girl.  These  victims  are  teenagers, 
whose  perfectly  normal  curiosity  makes  them 
a  prime  target  for  obscenity  peddlers. 

Chief  Inspector  H.  B.  Montague,  of  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service,  said,  "A  young- 
ster may  be  drawn  to  obscene  material  for 
kicks  •  •  •  out  of  curiosity.  He  may  Join 
a  pen  pal  club  or  send  away  for  smutty  pic- 
tures at  first. 

"But  constant  exposure  to  stronger  and 
stronger  pornographic  material  leads  him 
farther  and  farther.  Soon,  it's  too  late  for 
him  to  get  out. 

"We  handle  case  after  case  In  which  this 
has  happened.  Boys  who  might  have  grown 
up  normally  drift  into  homosexuality,  and 

so  on."  

pstchiatkic  view 

Psychiatrists  are  divided  on  the  effect  of 
hard-core  pornography  on  youngsters,  but 
most  seem  to  believe  that  such  material  does 
have  an  effect  and  that  the  effect  may  be 
harmful. 

Dr.  Sidney  Berman.  president  of  the 
Washington  Psychoanalytic  Society,  said, 
"All  pornography  has  a  perverse  effect  on 
the  young,  who  are  lU  equipped  to  deal  with 
a  high  degree  of  erotic  stimulation. 

"People  who  are  in  a  position  to  exploit 
this  condition  In  children  can  do  them  great 
harm." 

He  said  all  youngsters  are  exposed  to  sex 
stimuli  In  magazine  ads,  movie  posters,  and 
other  places,  but  "they  get  this  In  a  dosage 
which  Is  contained.  When  the  dosage  Is  too 
high,  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  It." 

Dr.  Berman  said  he  thought  most  of  hla 
colleagues  shared  his  views. 

abnormalitt 
The  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Karpman,  long- 
time St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  psychotherapist, 
once  testified  at  congressional  Juvenile  de- 
linquency hearings  that.  In  his  opinion, 
pornographic  literature  precipitates  some  sex 
crimes  and  that  pictures  Involving  whipping 
or  shackling  stlmvQate  youngsters  toward 
abnormal  sex  practices. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Prlgnlto,  a  Philadelphia  co\irt 
psychiatrist,  said  his  files  contained  many 
case  histories  in  which  assaults  and  murders 
by  teenagers  could  be  traced  directly  to  sex 
stimulation  from  reading  pornography. 

However,  other  psychiatrists  believe  the 
reading  of  pornography  Is  a  symptom  rather 
than  a  cause  of  delinquency. 

And  Drs.  Eberhard  and  Kronhausen,  In  a 
book,  "Pornography  and  the  Law,"  said  that 
both  "erotic  realism"  In  painting  and  scxilp- 
ture  and  pornography  with  little  or  no 
artistic  value  meet  basic  human  needs. 

This  book  pointed  out  that  erotic  art  and 
literature  have  long  been  Integral  parts  of 
Par  Eastern  and  other  cultures. 

One  local  psychiatrist  said,  "Some  people 
might  have  grounds  for  believing  exposure  to 
pornography  Is  one  method  of  discharging 
tension,  and  could  even  prevent  some  sex 
crimes  through  sublimation  or  rechannellng 
of  a  person's  dangerous  impulses  into  pas- 
sive activities." 

Apart  from  possible  damage  to  the  psyche, 
persons  corresponding  with  regulars  of  the 
obscenity  subworld  run  more  obvious  risks. 
Once  a  person's  name  Is  on  an  obscenity 
sucker  list.  It  can,  without  his  knowledge, 
be  given  to  anyone— to  any  of  a  variety  of 
con  men  and  women,  to  a  stranger  who  may 
phone  or  show  up  personally  at  any  ho\ir. 
Although  It's  not  well  known,  an  ordinary 
citizen  who  solicits  obscene  mall — even  out 
of  Idle  curiosity— is  a  lawbreaker  subject  to 
heavy    penalties  (a    maximum    $5,000    fine 
and /or  5  years  for  the  first  offense). 
targets 
The  aim  of  the  Post  Office,  however.  Is  to 
put  the  dealers  out  of  business. 

Robert  J.  Horenn,  one  of  the  biggest  op- 
erators in  the  history  of  the  Los  Angeles  post 
office,  used  57  post  office  boxes  to  sell  lewd 


photos  and  pornographic  films,  and  was 
working  to  set  up  a  mall-order  empire  In- 
cluding South  America  and  Europe. 

Postal  Inspectors  broke  up  the  ring,  and, 
m  1961.  Horenn  and  three  aids  were  sen- 
tenced to  prison. 

Last  year,  another  Los  Angeles  dealer  who 
employed  25  people  was  arrested  and  found  to 
have  spent  $225,000  for  postage  In  1  year. 
sixty-four  counts 

And  earlier  this  month,  an  all-male  Federal 
jury  found  Irving  Klaw,  operating  as  the 
Nutrix  Co..  Jersey  City,  guilty  on  64  postal 
obscenity  counts. 

Klaw,  52,  whom  a  postal  official  called  "one 
of  the  biggest  bondage  dealers  we've  dealt 
with,"  had  a  mall  order  business  selling, 
among  other  things,  pictures  showing 
"women  bound  and  gagged  or  subjected  to 
torture." 

Until  1961,  the  Post  Office  made  use  of  ad- 
ministrative law,  which  would  ban  mall  de- 
livery to  any  dealer  In  obscenity.  Obscenity 
dealers,  however,  were  often  able  to  get  In- 
junctions to  keep  postmasters  from  enforc- 
ing the  orders. 

Typically,  by  the  time  the  hearing  was 
held,  the  dealer  was  ready  to  continue  busi- 
ness under  a  new  name  so  the  Post  Office 
had  to  repeat  the  process  all  over  again. 
In  1961.  the  Department  began  cracking 
down  on  pornography  dealers  through  crimi- 
nal action. 

trainees 

A  special  training  program  was  launched 
m  the  Postal  Inspection  Service  under  Mr. 
Montague  to  provide  each  of  the  Nation's 
postal  districts  with  obscenity  specialists  who 
could  gather  evidence  leading  to  convictions. 

Arrests  In  obscenity  cases  Jimiped  about 
20  percent  In  1961,  over  the  year  before,  and 
several  big  distributors  were  haiiled  into 
court.  Between  1961  and  1963,  convictions 
increased  from  377  to  637.  In  1962  and  1963, 
convictions  were  obtained  In  nearly  99  per- 
cent of  cases  that  went  to  trial. 

Postmaster  General  John  Gronouskl  last 
November  pledged  his  "wholehearted  sup- 
port" for  continued  strict  enforcement  of  ob- 
scenity laws. 

Obscenity  was  legally  defined  In  the  1957 
case  of  Samuel  Roth,  who  once  called  postal 
Inspectors  "bluenoses"  In  a  circular  to  his 
customers. 

Roth  was  convicted,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  denying  his  appeal,  ruled  that  ma- 
terial was  obscene  If  "to  the  average  person, 
applying  contemporary  oonununlty  stand- 
ards, the  dominant  theme  of  the  material, 
taken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to  the  pr\irlent 
Interest." 

Postal  officials  advise  citizens  who  receive 
obscene  mall  to  turn  it  over  to  a  letter  car- 
rier, postmaster,  or  the  local  postal  inspector, 
or  to  send  It  to  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  In 
Washington. 

They  also  suggest  that  citizens  keep  an  eye 
on  the  type  of  material  on  community  news- 
stands— but  to  avoid  Irresponsible  pressure 
campaigns — let  us  handle  It,  postal  officials 
say. 

U.N.  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  United  Nations  actions  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  is  marked  by 
the  contrast  between  the  high  hopes 
held  out  when  the  charter  was  writ- 
ten and  the  slow  and  difficult  progress 
that  followed  in  the  years  since  1945. 
The  U.N.  now  has  developed  a  reporting 
system,  initiated  a  series  of  global  studies 
and  introduced  a  program  of  advisory 
services — all  to  enhance  the  progress  of 
human  rights.  These  and  other  aspects 
of  the  U.N.  activities  in  this  important 
area  are  discussed  by  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  who 


served  as  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
that  helped  draft  the  charter  in  1945. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
Dag  Hammarskjold  memorial  lecture  by 
Jacob  Blaustein,  entitled  "Human 
Rights— A  Challenge  to  the  Uni(«d  Na- 
tions and  to  Our  Generation,"  delivered 
at  Columbia  University,  December  4, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
HUMAN  Rights  :  A  Challenge  to  the  United 

Nations  and  to  Our  Generation 
(Dag    Hammarskjold    memorial    lectiire    by 
Jacob  Blaustein   at   Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  December  4, 1963) 
It  was  generally  understood  that  one  of  the 
first    tasks    of    the    Commission   on    Human 
Rights,  which  by  article  68  of  the  charter  the 
E  ^onomlc  and  Social  Council  was  required  to 
set  up,  would  be  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  In- 
ternational Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  was 
duly  established  and  in  February  1947,  be- 
gan to  vrork  under  the  chairmanship  of  that 
great  human  being,  the  late  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  As  expected.  It  gave  priority  to 
the  International  Bill  of  Rights  which  It  de- 
cided would  have  three  i>arts:  a  declaration, 
a  multilateral  convention,  and  measures  of 
Implementation. 

The  commission  worked  so  well  that  within 
a  little  over  a  year  it  had  completed  its  draft 
of  the  declaration  and  part  of  a  convention 
which  were  sent  up  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly In  the  fall  of  1948.  After  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult debate,  the  General  Assembly  adopted, 
on  the  night  of  December  10.  1948.  the  txeX 
step  toward  an  International  Bill  of  Rlghta 
under  the  name  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  consists  of  30  articles 
In  which  are  defined  all  the  traditional,  civil, 
and  political  rights,  as  well  as  the  more  newly 
recognized  and  more  controversial  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  rights. 

The  declaration,  which  was  adopted  as  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
never  meant  to  be  legally  binding,  but  to  be, 
as  Its  preamble  says,  "a  common  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations." 
Nevertheless,  In  the  15  years  since  Its  adop- 
tion. It  has  acquired  a  political  and  moral 
authority  which  Is  unequaled  by  any  other 
International  Instrument  with  the  exception 
of  the  Charter  Itself.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  no  international  instrument  has 
ever  received  the  same  acceptance  on  all 
levels  of  society. 

In  the  United  Nations  Itself  It  has  an  au- 
thority which  Is  surpassed  only  by  the  Char- 
ter, and  It  is  constantly  invoked  not  only  in 
the  General  Assembly  but  also  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  In  the  Trusteeship  CouncU,  and 
other  organs.  It  has  found  Its  way  Into  vari- 
ous International  conventions.  Including  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights.  Many  of  its 
provisions  are  reproduced,  sometimes  textu- 
ally,  in  the  many  national  constitutions  that 
have  been  adopted — particularly  In  the  so- 
called  new  countries  since  1948;  and  It  has 
inspired  and  sometimes  become  part  of  the 
national  legislation  of  the  many  countries. 
It  has  even  been  cited  with  approval  by 
national  courts.  It  Is,  as  the  late  Pope  John 
XXin  said  In  his  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Ter- 
rls,"  "a  document  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance." 

CONVENTIONS COVENANTS 

The  next  step  toward  an  international  bill 
of  rights  was  to  have  been  a  multilateral 
convention  which  woiild  be  legally  binding 
on  those  States  which  ratified  It.  Later  It 
was  decided — largely  on  the  Initiative  of  the 


United  States — that  there  would  be  two  con- 
ventions: one  on  political  and  civil  rights; 
and  the  other  on  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural rights. 

The  reasoning  given  for  this  division  was 
that  the  two  categories  of  rights  required  dif- 
ferent modes  of  implementation.  Govern- 
ments can  be  expected  to  insure  respect  for 
political  and  civil  rights,  but  the  implemen- 
tation of  economic  and  social  rights  can  only 
be  progressive,  particularly  in  the  economi- 
cally underdeveloped  countries.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  this  position,  but 
I  believe  that  the  main  reason  for  support- 
ing this  distinction  in  the  United  States 
was  the  fear  of  the  administration  that  the 
Senate  might  refuse  to  ratify  a  convention 
on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  finished 
Its  work  on  these  two  conventions,  which  it 
decided  to  call  covenants,  in  1954  and  sent 
them  to  the  General  Assembly  which  has 
been  working  on  them  ever  since;  nor  is  the 
end  yet  in  sight.  Nine  or  more  years  may 
seem  like  an  unconscionably  long  time  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  have  been  working 
on  these  drafts,  but  the  work  Is  extremely 
difficult  and  often  highly  controversial.  Some 
of  the  articles  of  these  covenants  are  as  In- 
tricate as  the  whole  texts  of  other  conven- 
tions that  have  occupied  the  whole  time  of 
international  conferences  after  careful  dip- 
lomatic preparation.  And  they  Involve  an 
attempt  to  achieve  a  synthesis  of  the  Ideals 
of  111  sovereign  states  reflecting  very  dif- 
ferent religious,  philosophical,  and  political 
backgrounds,  and  cultural  traditions  from 
the  Western,  Asian,  and  African  worlds. 

It  should  also  be  noted — and  this  is  help- 
ful— that  the  debates  on  the  covenants  have 
provided  the  context  for  the  ventilation  of  a 
number  of  such  questions  as  antlcolonlallsm 
and  the  self-determination  of  peoples  which 
are  directly  related  to  basic  human  rights 
and  are  also  highly  political. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  18  years 
after  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  still  to  Justify  the  hopes 
which.  In  this  pyartlcular  matter  at  least,  men 
and  women  everywhere  have  placed  In  It; 
and  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  per- 
formance. 

The  main  differences  between  the  cove- 
nants and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  are  (1)  the  covenants  when 
adopted  will  have  a  binding  force  In  Inter- 
national law  not  possessed  by  the  declara- 
tion and  (2)  the  covenants  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  measures  of  Implementation. 
This  Is  Indeed  their  chief  Justification. 

The  question  of  implementation  Is  there- 
fore most  Important.  Indeed,  this  is  the  test 
of  the  sincerity  of  governments  in  this  mat- 
ter. As  to  the  mode  of  implementation  pro- 
posed for  the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights,  ratifying  states  wiU 
only  be  asked  to  report  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  progress  that  they  make  toward  the 
achievement  of  these  rights. 

These  reports  would  be  reviewed  sym- 
pathetically by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  states,  if 
necessary,  toward  achievement  of  the  stand- 
ards laid  down  in  the  covenant. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
however,  the  measures  of  Implementation 
that  have  been  suggested — they  have  not  yet 
been  discussed  by  the  General  Assembly — 
are  more  complicated.  According  to  the  plan 
there  would  be  established  a  factfinding  and 
conciliation  organ  known  as  the  Human 
Rights  Committee  to  which  states  parties 
could  complain  that  other  states  parties  had 
violated  their  obligations  under  the  cove- 
nant. The  Human  Rights  Committee  would 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  settlement  and 
falling  this,  would  publish  a  report  Indicat- 
ing whether  in  its  opinion  there  had  been  a 
violation  of  the  covenant.  There  would  also 
be  a  right  of  reco\irse  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 
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Now  the  main  feature  of  this  system  Is  ■  hat 
only  states  could  complain  to  the  Human 
RlKhts  Committee,  and  therein  lies  its  wisak- 
ness  For  experience  has  shown  that  stites 
are  unlikely  to  complain  about  the  conduct 
of  other  states  towards  Individuals,  ui  less 
they  have  a  political  reason  for  doing  so. 
That  they  would  not  complain  against  t  heir 
own  conduct  seems  pretty  obvious  A  sml- 
lar  procedure  In  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Constitution  has  been  Invoked 
only  3  times  In  43  years. 

SOME   ACHIEVEMENTS— MUCH   STILL  TO  BE  1  lONE 

The  future  of  human  rights  was  left  or  the 
doorstep  of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco What  has  been  the  response  of  the 
United  Nations  to  that  challenge?  Has  the 
response  been  adequate? 

I  will  say  this.  The  United  Nations  has 
many  achievements  to  Its  credit.  The  Dnl- 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  Important  Inter- 
national instruments  ever  adopted,  aid  it 
has  already  had  a  significant  Impac  on 
events  The  United  Nations  has  also  adc  pted 
a  number  of  Important  conventions.  Includ- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention  which  our 
country  should  have  ratified  long  ago.  As  to 
the  two  covenants  on  civil  and  political  r  ghts 
and  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rjghts 
which  we  have  discussed  here,  the  futiire  is 
more  uncertain;  but  if  they  Include  an  ade- 
quate system  of  implementations,  then  all 
the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  them  o  ^er  a 
period  of  nearly  two  decades  will  be  ;  ustl- 
fled— provided  a  significant  number  of  c  oun- 
trles.    including    the    United    States,    ratify 

them. 

The  organization  is  also  engaged  14  the 
token  program  of  advisory  services  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  which,  if  developed, 
could  be  useful. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Unite<  Na- 
tions has  provided  an  international  forum 
for  the  ventilation  of  a  nvunber  of  great 
issues  affecting  human  rights  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  helped  as  earlier  In- 
dicated to  crystallize  the  formation  (^f  in- 
ternational opinion.  This,  in  the  final  amaly- 
Bis  I  would  emphasize,  is  the  strongest  ^eap- 
on'  that  can  be  used  for  the  promotlbn  of 
hiunan  rights. 

Merely  to  estebllsh  this  inventory]  is.  I 
think  to  answer  the  question  whether  the 
respoAse  to  the  challenge  has  been,  ade- 
quate- for  we  must  put  at  the  othef  side 
of  the  ledger  the  urgent  and  tremendous 
need  for  action;  and  when  the  balance  is 
struck  we  must  conclude  that  mu<^  re- 
mains' to  be  done— indeed,  that  an  i  effort 
la  required  significantly  greater  thai  any 
that  has  been  made  up  till  now. 

POSmVS       PROPOSAL— UNITED       NATIONS    j  HIGH 
COMMISSIONEH      FOa      HTTMAN      RIGHTS 

With  the  above  in  mind.  I  offer  a  positive 
propoeel.  It  may  well  be  that  the  tuie  has 
arrived  to  strengthen  the  executive  powers 
Of  the  United  Nations  in  the  matter  pf  hu- 
man rights.  Thus,  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Secretary-General  might  appoint  ^n  in- 
dependent personality  who  woxild  be  k  kind 
of  international  commissioner  deallni  with 
himian  rights,  bearing  perhaps  the  title  of 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  fir  Hu- 
man Rights.  I 

Such  a  high  commissioner  could,  aijiongst 
other  things,  lend  his  good  ofBces  to  gov- 
ernments and  be  available  at  their  Bequest 
to  Investigate  situations  where  thert  have 
been  alleged  violations  of  human  rights;  he 
could  assist  underdeveloped  coimtrjes  in 
the  organization  of  various  institutions  for 
the  promotion  of  human  rights;  he  could 
advise  the  economic  and  social  council  on 
the  human  rights  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment decade;  and  he  could  assist  th0  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  in  its  review  of 
the  periodic  reports  from  governmetits  on 
hximan  rights  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. 
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Creating  such  a  position  would  not  require 
a  treaty.  It  would  be  in  the  same  category, 
for  example,  as  has  been  the  appointment 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  Therefore,  it  should  also  have  the 
ready  support  and  cooperation  of  those  mem- 
ber states,  like  the  United  States  and  some 
others,  wliich  have  not  been  willing  thus 
far  to  enter  into  treaties. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  proposal 
is  practical  and  the  very  minimum  that 
should  be  done  at  this  time.  If  the  human 
rights  commitment  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  to  be  really  effective,  the  trend  of 
development  must  be  In  the  direction  of 
greater  capacity  to  deal  with— Initially,  at 
least  to  expose  and  air.  If  not  to  Judge- 
specific  violations.  I  say  this  is  the  very 
minimum. 

INVOLVED      IS      PERHAPS     THE      FUTURE     OF     THE 
HUMAN    RACE    ON    THIS    PLANET 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  United  Nations 
concern  with  human  rights  is  a  reflection  of 
a  deep  social  malaise  In  our  own  time.  On 
what  the  United  Nations  does,  on  what  we 
in  our  own  coxmtry  do,  to  find  and  apply  a 
cure  for  this  malaise  depends  perhaps  the 
future  of  the  human  race  on  this  planet; 
Just  as  much  as  on  the  elimination  of  war 
and  the  control  of  armaments,  depends 
whether  mankind  will  continue  to  inhabit 
It.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  challenge 
to  our  generation,  to  our  times — the  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  Nations. 


U.S.S.R.  BLOCKS  PASSOVER 
MATZOTH 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Passover  holiday,  I  received 
reports  that  Soviet  officials  were  prevent- 
ing Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  ob- 
taining matzoth  by  impounding  2.000 
10-pound  packages  paid  for  and  sent 
with  full  import  clearances  by  Ameri- 
cans in  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  to  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  dec- 
ade, a  major  world  power  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  would  stoop  to  this  kind 
of  petty  but  cruel  and  repressive  official 
harassment  of  a  helpless  minority. 

At  my  request,  our  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow tried  promptly  but  without  success 
to  obtain  the  release  of  these  packages 
in  time  for  the  hoUday.  According  to 
the  report  I  received,  the  spokesman  of 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
denied  that  there  was  any  problem  re- 
garding matzoth,  asserted  that  suffi- 
cient matzoth  had  been  prepared  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  use  of  Jews,  and 
that  the  agitation  over  this  supply  was 
inspired  by  people  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  embarrass  it.  He  said 
that  packages  from  individuals  to  in- 
dividuals would  be  delivered,  but  those 
sent  by  organizations  would  be  returned. 
He  emphasized  that  in  any  case  this 
was  an  internal  matter  and  that  the  So- 
viet Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  sur- 
prised that  the  United  States  would  In- 
quire. 

On  this  point.  I  am  proud  to  say  there 
is  ample  historical  precedent  for  the  ac- 
tion by  our  Embassy.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  United  States  has  re- 
peatedlv  protested  the  persecution  of 
oppressed  minorities  by  foreign  govern- 
ments and  justified  these  protests  in  the 
name  of  humanity.  Since  1840.  the 
United  States  has  done  so  alone  and 
also  in  concert  with  other  nations 
against  acUons  by  the  Ottoman  Em- 


pire. Rumania,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  the  Russian  Tsarist  government 
and  the  Nazi  government.  We  have  not 
been  silent  in  the  face  of  persecution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  cablegram 
sent  March  25  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
by  the  American  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  protesting  the  impounding  of 
matzoth  packages,  and  the  report  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State, 
dated  March  31.  ^        ^, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable- 
gram and  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  31,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:    As  you  are  aware, 
after  having  been  Informed  by  Mr.  Lesser  of 
your  office  about  the  nondelivery  in  the  So- 
viet Union  of  packages  of  matzoth  which 
had  been  shipped  by  the  Synagogue  CouncU 
of  America,  the  Department  instructed  the 
Embassy  at  Moscow  to  take  up  this  ques- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  hope  of  having  the  matzoth  de- 
livered in  time  for  use  in  the  Passover  season. 
Mr.    Lesser    brought   this   problem    to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  on  March  25.    A 
telegram  was  Inunediately  sent  instructing 
the  Embassy  to  inform  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  about  the  shipment  of  2,000 
packages   of    matzoth    to    Soviet   addressees 
through  five  firms  licensed  to  send  packages 
to  the  Soviet  Union.    In  informing  the  Min- 
istry, the  Embassy  asked  that  the  packages 
be  released.    The  representative  of  the  Min- 
istry   replied    to    the    Embassy    that    before 
checking  with  Soviet  customs  It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  exactly  the  quantity  sent, 
the  names  of  the  shipping  firms,  how  the 
packages    were   shipped,    to   what    addresses 
and  when. 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  Lesser,  the  De- 
partment received  information  which  enabled 
it  to  Instruct  the  Embassy  on  March  27  to 
inform  the  Soviet  authorities  that  the  Syna- 
gogue Coimcil  of  America  had  shipped  2,000 
packages  of  matzoth  weighing  10  pounds 
each  to  2,000  Individual  addressees  in  the 
Moscow  area  between  February  9  and  13.  On 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Lesser's  information,  the 
Embassy  was  further  Informed  that  the 
packages  had  been  shipped  by  six  firms  in- 
cluding Eugene  A.  Shershev,  Cosmos  Travel 
Co ,  of  New  York,  Globe  Co.,  of  Chicago,  a 
Philadelphia  firm,  and  two  Brooklyn  flrmB 
whose  names  were  not  available.  The  Em- 
bassy was  told  that  friends  and  relatives 
had  paid  $27  for  each  package  which  in- 
cludes $4.95  prepaid  customs  duties;  and 
that  on  this  short  notice  It  was  not  feasi- 
ble to  supply  the  names  of  the  addressees. 
The  Embassy  was  also  told  that  you  hoped 
that  Soviet  customs  authorities  would  re- 
lease the  packages. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  message  the  Embassy 
on  March  28  again  took  up  the  question  of 
the  undelivered  matzoth  with  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  noting  your  ex- 
pressed interest  and  giving  the  information 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
Embassy  pointed  out  that  the  question  was 
related  to  religion  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Ministry  would  lend  assistance  so 
that  the  matter  of  the  matzoth  packages 
would  not  become  the  subject  of  unfavorable 
publicity. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Minlsliy 
of  Foreign  Affairs  immediately  responded  to 
the  Embassy  undertaking  vrtth  a  preparea 
oral  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Ministry 
was  svu-prlsed  that  the  Embassy  conslderea 
it  possible  to  intrude  in  matters  clearly 
within  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. The  spokesman  further  statea 
that  there  was  no  real  problem  Involved  » 


this  question  since  it  was  well  known  that 
sufficient  matzoth  had  been  prepared  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  use  of  Jewish  believers; 
that  it  was  therefore  clear  that  the  present 
problem  had  been  inspired  by  people  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  own  bad  purposes. 
The  representative  added  that  when  packages 
are  sent  by  private  persons  outside  the  So- 
viet Union  to  private  Soviet  citizens  these 
packages  are  delivered  promptly;  but  that 
when  foreign  firms  or  organizations  send 
packages  this  action  violates  the  Soviet  for- 
eign trade  monopoly,  and,  accordingly,  tmder 
Soviet  law  such  packages  are  returned  to  the 
sender.  The  spokesman  of  the  Ministry  re- 
peated that  this  question  is  an  Internal  mat- 
ter and  that  the  Ministry  was  surprised  that 
the  Embassy  would  Interfere. 

The  Soviet  representative  would  not  say 
whether  the  packages  of  matzoth  had  ac- 
tually been  sent  back  or  are  still  In  Moscow. 
The  Embassy  Informed  the  Department  that 
It  will  attempt  to  learn  the  current  status  of 
the  packages  when  the  Soviet  Customs  Office 
reopened  on  Monday,  March  30.  and  whether 
there  is  any  possibility  of  reimbursement  for 
the  prepaid  customs  duties. 

The  Department  will  Inform  you  promptly 
of  any  information  which  Is  received  from 
the  Embassy  In  Moscow.  In  the  meantime, 
if  the  Department  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

F^EDE3ICK  G.  DUTTON, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  March  25, 1964. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  foUowlng  cablegram  was  sent  today  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  In  Moscow: 

"I  am  communicating  to  you  on  behalf  of 
24  major  national  American-Jewish  organiza- 
tions representing  the  majority  of  the  5% 
million  Jews  In  the  United  States  to  express 
oxir  profound  disappointment  and  regret  over 
the  information  reported  in  the  Soviet  Press 
indicating   that   shipments   of   matzo   from 
abroad  to  Soviet  Jewish  families  are  being 
detained  by  customs  authorities  in  Moscow. 
The   Jewish   festival   of   Passover  begins  at 
sundown  Friday  March  27.    Unless  release  of 
these  shipments  is  forthcoming  immediately 
these  parcels  cannot  arrive  in  time  for  the 
Passover  observance.    We  vu-ge  your  interven- 
tion to  insure  prompt   distribution  of  the 
matzo  parcels  now  being  detained.    We  are 
also  dismayed  over  the  campaigns  reportedly 
being  conducted  in  the  Soviet  press  designed 
to  intimidate  recipients  of  these  parcels  and 
to  force   them    into   refusing   or   returning 
the   matzo    packages   sent.     We   understand 
shipments  of  matzo  for  Passover  were  au- 
thorized and  that  import  licenses  were  Is- 
sued   to    numerous    companies    throughout 
the  world  by  Soviet  authorities.    We  ask  for 
Immediate  cessation  of  any  acts  of  harass- 
ment   aimed    at    Jewish    families    receiving 
these  packages.    We  are  aware  that  the  sup- 
ply of  matzo  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  Soviet 
Jevra.     Upon  receiving   authorization   from 
you  or  your  representatives  and  assvirance  of 
prompt  distribution  and  delivery  we  are  pre- 
pared to   send  shipments  of  matzo  by  air 
from  supplies  presently  available  in  Europe. 
We  offer  to  send  these  shipments  to  any  ad- 
dress you  designate  that  will  Insure  distribu- 
tion in   time   for   use   during  the  Passover 
celebration." 

Lewis  H.  Wetnstein, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  Behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can    Jewish     Conference    on     Soviet 
Jewry.  838  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 
Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
freedom  of  information  bill  (S.  1666)  In- 


troduced by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  and  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  and 
others,  has  for  many  months  awaited 
action  by  the  Congress  and  should  re- 
ceive the  earliest  possible  consideration. 
This  legislation  would  call  upon  the 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  use 
commonsense  in  making  available  infor- 
mation about  the  operation  of  their 
various  agencies. 

The  epigram  that  "the  public's  busi- 
ness should  always  be  kept  public" 
is  strongly  believed  by  the  American 
citizenry;  and  the  dismay  of  anyone 
seeking  knowledge  about  the  functions 
of  government  is  thoroughly  understand- 
able when  he  is  told  he  may  not  know. 
"We  are  not  allowed  to  give  out  that 
information,"  is  perhaps  the  most  ag- 
gravating and  shocking  bureaucratic 
utterance  our  citizens  confront.  There 
is  no  excuse  in  practically  every  case  for 
such  treatment  of  the  public. 

Examination  of  S.  1666  reveals  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  open  the 
records  but  slightly.  Msrny  of  the  news- 
paper witnesses  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  indicated  that  It  was 
less  than  they  hoped  might  be  done  to 
correct  a  bad  situation. 

The  comments  of  many  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  on  the  contrary,  sounded  as 
though  they  would  be  forced  to  divulge 
the  most  delicate  private  matters  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  This  is  nonsense. 
No  one  is  seeking  to  force  the  Treasury 
Department  to  make  public  the  income 
tax  returns  of  private  citizens.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  a 
man  of  the  most  responsible  outlook  on 
the  law  and  the  relation  of  government 
to  the  citizen,  would  never  seek  to  ex- 
tract from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion the  secrets  of  one  businessman  to 
be  given  improperly  to  another. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1666  is  simple  and 
obvious:  Insofar  as  possible,  to  permit 
the  public  to  know  and  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  rulings  and  orders 
and  actions  of  the  Federal  agencies 
whose  functions  afifect  their  lives. 

When  he  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  last  October,  the 
distinguished  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Indianapolis 
News,  Mr.  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  commented 
on  the  administrative  procedures  act  by 
which  Federal  agencies  close  their  books 
against    public    examination — the    law 
which  this  freedom  of  information  bill 
seeks  to  correct.    Noting  that  the  pres- 
ent statute  accords  the  Federal  bureau- 
crat the  right  to  decide  what  information 
to  disclose,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  made 
known,  Mr.  Pulliam  observed  the  law  al- 
lows secrecy  "in  the  public  interest,"  or 
"for  good  cause  found." 
Mr.  Pulliam  correctly  observed: 
Personally,  I  think  any  citizen  is  "properly 
and    directly    concerned"    in    affairs    of    his 
government.     The  trouble  is  that  most  agen- 
cies don't  think  so.  as  testimony  before  con- 
gressional committees  has  shown.     And  fur- 
thermore, the  decision  as  to  whether  a  person 
is  properly  and  directly  concerned  la  left, 
not  to  the  Congress,  not  to  a  court,  not  to 
a  citizen,  but  to  the  agency  which  becomes 
both  judge  and  jury. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  freedom  of 
information    discussion.    The    press,    I 


have  discovered,  usually  finds  a  way  to 
get  the  information  it  seeks,  no  matter 
how  craftily  the  bureaucrat  tries  to  hide 
it.  So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
right  of  the  individual  citizen  to  have 
accurate  and  freely  available  informa- 
tion about  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  its  decisions,  its  orders,  the  rtiles 
and  regulations  of  its  departments  and 
agencies.  The  bill  does  not  give  the 
mischievously  curious  individual  a  "fish- 
ing license"  to  dip  into  government  files 
for  his  neighbor's  secrets.  It  does  pro- 
vide for  informing  the  public  on  matters 
about  which  the  public  deserves  the  full- 
est information. 

Therefore,  I  am  most  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  ,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  their  support  to 
this  measure,  which  will  do  much  to  re- 
state to  the  American  people  a  principle 
they  ardently  believe — that  the  public's 
business  must,  indeed,  be  kept  public. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  BRIDGE 
TUNNEI^AN  AMAZING  ENGI- 
NEERING FEAT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
an  amazing  engineering  feat  is  near- 
ing  completion  in  Virginia-  It  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge 
Tunnel.  It  will  close  the  last  water  gap 
on  the  coastal  highway  route  from  Can- 
ada to  Key  West.  It  is  expected  to  be 
opened  before  summer. 

It  Is  a  $200  million  combination  of  tun- 
nels and  bridges  which  will  allow  cars 
and  trucks  to  cross  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
imder  their  own  power.  It  stretches 
more  than  17  miles  over  and  under  one 
of  the  busier  waterways  of  the  world, 
connecting  the  mainland  of  Virginia  with 
its  eastern  shore. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  traversing  the  system  prior  to 
its  completion.  What  I  saw  amazed 
me.  I  expect  the  convenience  to  tourists 
and  the  economic  consequences  of  this 
project  will  be  significant. 

My  own  impressions  are  told  far  better 
than  I  could  describe  them  by  David  S. 
Boyer.  in  the  April  1964  edition  of  the 
National  Geographic.  As  with  all  ma- 
terial published  in  the  Geographic.  Mr. 
Boyer's  story  entitled,  "Over  and  Under 
Chesapeake  Bay,"  is  accurate,  well  writ- 
ten, and  accompanied  by  excellent  photo- 
graphic and  artwork. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Boyer  found 
that  "there  isn't  a  cent  of  tax  money — 
Federal,  State,  city,  or  county — in  our 
project." 

In  view  of  this  significant  development 
In  the  transportation  net  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  National  Geographic  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OVZB  AND  Undib  Chesapkakx  Bat 
(By  David  8.  Boyer) 
Through  the  fog  came  the  wall  of  a  fer- 
ryboat. Out  where  the  Atlantic  pulses  Into 
Chesapeake  Bay,  the  SS  Pocahontas  was 
mournfully  sounding  her  foghorn — and  her 
own  swan  song. 
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One  day  this  spring,  she  and  six  otaer 
oceangoing  ferries  will  tie  up  at  their  Vir- 
ginia slips  for  the  last  time.  The  cars  abd 
trucks  they  now  haul  to  sea  will  roll  ton 
their  own  wheels  17.6  miles  over,  under,  atad 
through  this  windswept  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
The  $200  million  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridie- 
Tunnel  will  be  open— trivunphant  result 
31/i-year  struggle  with  sea  and  storm. 

Longest    bridge-tunnel    In    the    world 
closes  the  last  water  gap  on  a  coastal  hi 
way  from  Canada  to  Key   West.  Fla. 
builders  say  It  will  double  traffic  across 
mouth  of  the  Nation's  largest  bay— to  4 
Hon  people  in  the  first  year.  . 

To  conquer  this  long  and  lonely  stre»;ch 
where  open  ocean  meets  the  bay,  the  engi- 
neers designed  and  built  monstrous  iha- 
chines:  Big  D,  a  huge  plledrlver  with  extten- 
slble  legs,  like  some  enormous  water  bird; 
the  two-headed  monster  and  the  slabsetiter, 
which  crawl  across  the  concrete  piles,  puttying 
down  roadway  as  they  go.  ' 

Motorists  will  drive  beneath  two  of  Xhe 
east  coast's  busiest  channels,  with  the  kfcels 
of  oceangoing  ships  passing  but  a  few  yirds 
above  their  heads.  To  allow  free  passagd  to 
the  great  Norfolk  Navy  Base,  to  busy  Balti- 
more, and  to  other  ports  of  Chesapeake  ^ay, 
the  bridge  at  two  points  gives  way  to  tumlels, 
laid  ingeniously  In  prefabricated  sections. 

For  more  than  12  of  Its  17.6  miles,  the 
bridge-tunnel  Is  a  seagoing  centipede.  On 
hundreds  of  concrete  trestle  legs.  It  wilks 
away  from  the  mainland  Virginia  6hor((  at 
the  edge  of  Virginia  Beach. 

Then  it  becomes  a  sea  serpent.  It  dives 
beneath  the  water  into  a  mile-long  tunnel 
laid  in  a  trench  along  the  ocean  floor.  Re- 
appearing. It  curves  along  more  trestle,  ipien 
ducks  for  a  second  mile  under  the  sea.       : 

Sighting  land  from  a  third  trestle.  It  arihes 
Itself  Into  a  high  steel  bridge.  Then  it  <iurls 
IVa  miles  across  Fisherman  Island,  slides  bver 
a  low  bridge  and  moves  up  an  embanknjient 
onto  the  shore  of  Delmarva  Peninsula.      i 

It  links  two  very  different  worlds.  At|one 
end  lie  Norfolk.  Virginia  Beach,  Portsmouth, 
Hampton,  and  Newport  News — cities  bislly 
crowding  together  as  the  result  of  a  popiula- 
tlon  explosion  In  Tidewater,  Va.  At  |  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge,  a  pastoral,  e^rly 
American  calm  pervades  the  Delaware-\|ary 
land-Virginia  peninsula. 

Neither  side  will  ever  be  the  same  agai 


HALF-HOUB  BnjE  WILL  COST  $4 

Tourists  to  Miami  and  truckdrlvers  K^th 
their  loads  of  Florida  oranges  for  New JTork 
won't  have  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  taank. 
or  even  the  Virginia  Highway  Commlilon, 
for  a  30-minute  drive  across  Chesapeakq  Bay 
Instead  of  a  90-mlnute  ferry  ride. 

They  can  thank — and  pay  ($4  for  a  pas- 
senger car  and  driver,  $13  for  a  4-axle  trail- 
er truck) — a  group  of  far-seeing  buslnesimen 
and  politicians  from  both  sides  of  the 
crossing.  ^    , 

"There  Isn't  a  cent  of  tax  money— Federal, 
State,  city,  or  county— In  our  project.'^  said 
Lucius  J.  Kelltim.  chairman  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission. 
"I  can  think  of  few  other  major  highway 
projects  for  which  that  can  be  claimed. '1 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Kellam  ind  I 
were  gazing  out  a  window  across  Delr^arva 
farmland  granted  to  his  ancestor  Rlihard^ 
Kellam  by  King  Charles  I  In  1636.  The  [fam- 
ily home  Is  on  the  Virginia  tip  of  the  ptnin- 
sula  that  Virginians  call  the  Eastern  3hore. 
To  be  shuah,  most  of  them  call  It ,  "the 
Eastern  Shoah." 

"We've  spent  most  of  our  lives  trylfag  to 
tell  our  friends  around  the  country  irhere 
the  Eastern  Shore  is,"  Mrs.  Kellam  Jolnfed  In. 
"Now  people  know.  'That's  where  th^  new 
bridge  goes'  "  I 

"We  first  operated  the  ferries  as  an  autono- 
mous conunlssion  authorized  by  the  gcjvem- 
ment  of  Virginia,"  Mr.  Kellam  explained. 
"Then  we   petitioned  to  have  It  becdme  a 

bridge  commission.     We  acquired  power  of 


eminent   domain    and   authority   to  borrow 
$200  million  by  selling  bonds." 

That  amount  will  build  the  bridge-tunnel. 
staff  It,  operate  It,  and  pay  $30,000  daily  Inter- 
est on  the  bonds.  When  cash  begins  clinking 
In,  the  commission  can  pay  the  Interest  and 
start  retiring  its  investment. 

"We  started  out,"  Mr.  Kellam  continued, 
"planning  to  build  high-level  bridges  where 
our  two  tunnels  are  today,  over  the  channels 
In  the  bay.  But  the  Navy  said  It  dldnt  want 
a  bombed  bridge  bottling  up  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  In  Hampton  Roads.  And  the  city 
fathers  of  Baltimore  said  they  didn't  want 
any  height  and  width  restrictions  on  ships 
heading  for  their  port. 

"So  we  wound  up  building  tunnels  Instead. 
But  we  built  a  special  bridge  near  the  Eastern 
Shore  for  the  fishermen.  They  weren't  about 
to  chase  schooU  of  menhaden  up  to  a  trestle 
and  then  lose  them  for  having  to  detour  11 
miles  out  to  our  tunnel  and  back." 

The  second  bridge  on  the  project,  tying 
Fisherman  Island  to  the  Delmarva  Peninsula, 
accommodates  yachtsmen  and  others  round- 
ing the  tip  of  Cape  Charles. 

PREVIEW  OF  CROSSING  BY  CAR 

I  Visited  the  bridge-tunnel  half  a  dozen 
times  during  the  past  year,  coming  to  know 
Its  engineers  and  construction  workers,  who 
sometimes  loved  It  and  sometimes  hated  It. 
You  can  feel  pretty  close  to  a  thing  when  you 
give  3 '/a  years  of  your  life  to  It.  Many  of  the 
men  were  on  the  Job  when  the  mammoth 
project  began.  In  September  1960. 

Finally  a  day  came,  this  winter,  when  I 
could  drive  across  most  of  the  almost  finished 
bridge.  The  fog  that  morning  was  thick  and 
cold.  My  Oldsmoblle  sailed  straight  out  onto 
trestle  A  Into  a  gray,  soupy  mixture  of  ocean 
and  sky. 

Through  the  open  wlngwlndow  came  the 
sad  sotind  of  a  ferry.  I  drove  through  the 
heavy  air,  recalling  what  an  engineer  had 
predicted.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "theyll 
barrel  across  this  bridge  at  40  or  better  and 
never  give  It  a  thought  as  an  engineering 
marvel  of  the  world." 

It  Isn't  that  trestles  and  tunnels  and 
bridges  like  these  haven't  been  built  before. 
They  have.  But  never  combined  into  such 
a  prodigious,  complicated  feat  as  this.  And 
never  attempted  in  the  teeth  of  the  open 
ocean,  Old-time  watermen  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  had  warned  that  the  ferocious  winds  and 
waves  would  never  allow  man  to  bridge  them. 


TUNNELS  ANCHORED  TO  MAN-MADE  ISLANDS 

Two  remarkable  pairs  of  Islands  were  key- 
stones to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Entrances  and  exits  of  the  two  tunnels  are 
on  these  four  man-made  Isles.  The  highway 
leaves  the  trestles  and  plunges  dovim, 
through  the  Islands,  almost  100  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay. 

North  and  South  Islands  anchor  Thimble 
Shoal  Channel  Ttuinel,  which  dips  beneath 
the  sandy  bottom  of  Thimble  Shoal  Channel. 
This  busy  shipping  lane  serves  the  ports  of 
Hampton  Roads,  Including  the  world's  larg- 
est naval  base,  at  Norfolk. 

The  second  pair  of  Islands  lies  4  miles 
to  the  northeast  and  belongs  to  Chesapeake 
Channel  Tunnel,  a  few  feet  shorter  than 
Thimble  Shoal  but  still  more  than  a  mile 
long.  Above  Chesapeake  Tunnel,  ships  pass 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  Baltimore,  and  the 
upper   bay. 

Workmen  Ignored  a  confusion  of  official 
names  for  these  two  bits  of  dry  land  and 
called  them  East  and  West  Islands. 

I  could  see,  up  ahead  in  the  thinning  fog, 
where  Trestle  A  was  about  to  deposit  me  on 
South  Island. 

Like  its  mates.  South  Island  Is  a  pyramid 
of  sand  with  a  flattened  top.  Its  surface, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  rises  30  feet 
above  the  water,  the  same  height  as  the 
trestles.  A  straltjacket  of  stone  retains  the 
sand,  piled  up  on  the  floor  of  the  sea  by 
hydra vUlc  dredges.    First  gravel,  then  rock, 


finally  riprap — boulders  big  as  automobiles- 
were  carefully  lowered  by  floating  cranes  to 
encase  the  sandpile  as  It  grew. 

All  this  only  holds  the  sand  In,  not  the 
water  out.  Engineers  building  tunnel  ap- 
proaches In  the  islands  were  constanUy 
plagued  by  what  they  lightly  called  "de- 
watering"  problems. 

I  drove  into  Thimble  Shoal  Tunnel.  Down 
here  a  year  before,  I  had  watched  a  construc- 
tion man  weld  a  leak  while  standing  In  a  tor- 
rent of  salt  water.  There  was  a  misfit  In  a 
Joint  of  the  strong  double-walled  steel  tubes 
that  formed  the  watertight  skin  of  the  tun- 
nel.  He  welded  till  he  could  no  longer  stand 
the  low-voltage  electric  current  shaking  his 
wet  body.  Then  he  passed  his  welding  torch 
to  a  mate  and  crawled  out  of  the  spurting 
water.  He  let  me  pass  him  a  dry  cigarette 
and  light  It  for  him. 

"The  tourists,"  he  said.  Inhaling  massively, 
"win  go  through  here  bumper  to  bumper  and 
never  wonder  what  It  took  to  lay  this  tube. 
We  had  to  sink  19  of  these  tunnel  sections 
here  In  Thimble  Shoal  Channel.  Some  12,000 
tons  of  steel  and  concrete  In  each  one.  And 
Join  'em  up  under  water." 

Each  of  those  tunnel  sections  was  100 
yards  long,  a  huge  double-walled  cylinder 
sealed  at  both  ends.  Each  had  been  built  by 
the  American  Bridge  Division  of  United 
States  Steel  at  Orange,  Tex.,  and  towed  by 
tugboat  2,000  miles  to  a  flttlng-out  wet  dock 
at  Norfolk. 

There  chutes  poured  concrete  through  roof 
hatches  In  the  tunnel  section,  and  workmen 
laid  a  roadbed.  Then  the  space  between  the 
section's  two  steel  shells  was  partially  filled 
with  concrete,  leaving  the  whole  monster 
wallowing  like  an  Iceberg,  nine-tenths  sub- 
merged. 

Tugs  took  It  to  the  tunnel  site,  and  a  few 
more  tons  of  concrete  were  poured  Into  the 
walls,  enough  to  sink  It  Into  the  tunnel 
trench.  The  trench  had  been  meticulously 
cut  to  a  tolerance  of  an  Inch,  In  the  ocean 
floor,  from  a  grading  barge.  As  the  section 
sank,  deep  sea  divers  guided  two  giant  pins 
Into  holes  on  a  section  already  laid,  mating 
the  pair. 

"They  had  to  sink  'em  at  slack  tide, '  my 
welder  friend  reminded  me.  "These  tidal 
currents  are  like  rivers.  And  you  know,  they 
laid  'em  within  two  Inches  of  where  It  said 
on  the  blueprints. 

"Now  we're  cutting  out  the  end  plates, 
opening  the  Joined  sections  Into  a  tunnel. 
After  we  weld  them  together  and  flx  any 
leaks  like  this  one,  the  concrete  crew  will 
fill  the  space  and  make  the  whole  wall  solid." 
A  high-quality  underwater  concrete  Is  xised 
to  seal  the  Joints.  As  the  concrete  Is  piimped 
In,  the  salt  water  is  pushed  out. 

The  welder  had  had  his  break  and  his 
smoke,  and  now  he  headed  back  to  work. 
"Dont  forget  to  mention,"  he  said,  "that  six 
guys  died  to  build  all  this." 

The  deaths  were  due  to  the  kind  of  con- 
struction accidents  that  are  expected :  a  f aU- 
Ing  crane  boom,  a  defective  electrical  tool,  a 
boiler  explosion.  I  have  heard  It  called  a 
miracle  that  none  of  the  deaths  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  weather.  Because  the  weather 
was  unbelievably  fierce. 

As  I  drove  on  through  Thimble  Shoal  Tun- 
nel. I  thought  of  some  of  the  things  I  had 
seen  out  there  on  the  bridge  on  cold  and  cut- 
ting winter  days. 

Once  I  saw  a  nor'easter  come  slashing  In 
off  the  ocean.  When  that  happened,  a  dozen 
cumbersome  pieces  of  fioatlng  construction 
equipment  had  to  be  tugged  Into  harbor 
through  a  wicked  sea.  Hundreds  of  men  had 
to  be  picked  up,  from  trestles  and  bridges 
and  Islands,  all  across  the  angry  bay.  No 
matter  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  boat- 
men and  for  the  workmen  themselves,  who 
dropped  to  the  rearing  boat  decks  from  rope 
ladders  twisting  In  the  wind. 

Bad  weather  and  wind,  even  swells  that 
came  In  days  afterward  ftom  hurricanes  far 
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out  at  sea,  scuttled  one  working  day  in  three 
during  the  hard  years  It  took  to  do  the  Job. 
A  noreaster  coupled  with  abnormally  high 
tides  struck  one  memorable  March  day  in 
1962.  It  washed  away  much  of  the  sand  in 
one  half-finished  island  and  sank  the  giant 
plle-drlvlng  complex  known  as  Big  D  which 
contractors  had  spent  a  mUUon  and  a  half 
dollars  to  create.  And  It  crimped  the  tlme- 
Uble  of  the  whole  project  by  months. 

Up  ahead  now,  I  could  see  the  rectangular 
target  of  daylight  at  the  exit  of  the  tunnel. 
I  broached  on  North  Island,  the  one  deci- 
mated by  the  March  storm,  and  started  along 
the  concrete  legs  of  Trestle  B. 

I  remembered  photographing  the  Big  D  as 
It  drove  cylindrical  concrete  piles  down  into 
the  ocean  floor  to  make  this  ramp — 2,640 
piles  m  the  entire  12.2  miles  of  trestle.  The 
floor  of  the  bay  Is  unconsolidated  sediment. 
Bedrock  Is  2,500  feet  below.  So  some  pUes 
had  to  go  100  feet  through  the  muck  to  be 
properly  held  by  firm  bearing  strata  and  by 
friction  resistance  along  their  sides. 

The  longest  of  the  piles  measured  172  feet. 
They  were  made  by  cementing  together 
16-foot  precast  sections  containing  pre- 
stressed  steel  wires  for  strength. 

The  Big  D  planted  Its  retractable  feet  on 
the  hard  sand  of  the  ocean  bottom  when  It 
drove  piles.  It  had  to  be  solid  and  secure 
to  place  the  piles  within  3  Inches  of  where 
surveyors  pinpointed   them. 

It  could  crank  Itself  up  on  Its  own  stilts, 
up  out  of  the  water  If  necessary,  to  ride  out 
a  storm.  StUl,  the  first  Big  D  crumpled  and 
sank  m  the  March  northeaster.  Helicopters 
dropped  rope  rigs  to  rescue  two  men  clinging 
to  the  last  steelwork  above  a  sea  so  wild  that 
boat  rescue  was  impossible.  A  second  Big  D 
was  built  to  take  the  first  one's  place. 

Behind  the  Big  D  came  a  bizarre  machine 
technically  known  as  a  traveling  bridge,  but 
dubbed  the  "two-headed  monster." 

The  two-headed  monster  had  cranes  at 
both  ends.  It  traveled  across  the  piles,  plac- 
ing wheels  atop  each  trio,  then  moving  for- 
ward on  Its  own  steel  track,  five  or  six  giant 
steps  a  day. 

At  the  advancing  end,  the  monster  and 
its  crew  lopped  off  the  odd-level  tops  of  piles. 
As  the  aft  end  came  abreast  of  the  leveled 
piles.  It  capped  each  group  of  three  vrtth  a 
chunk  of  prestressed  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, big  as  a  truck  and  weighing  40  tons. 
These  caps  would  be  the  foundation  for  the 
giant  slabs  that  would  form  the  roadway. 

The  two-headed  monster  had  a  shadow, 
the  slab  setter. 

The  slab  setter  moved  by  stepping  along 
the  monster's  pile  caps.  Operating  high 
above  the  rough  waters.  Its  lofty  crane 
hoisted  precast  concrete  roadway  slabs  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  railroad  boxcars.  When  four 
slabs  were  laid  side  by  side  from  cap  to  cap. 
to  a  tolerance  of  a  quarter  of  an  Inch,  you 
had  75  more  feet  of  oversea  trestle. 

This  done,  the  slab  setter  rolled  75  feet 
forward,  on  wheels,  along  Its  own  150-foot 
base  framework.  It  then  picked  up  the  half 
of  Its  framework  Just  vacated,  swung  It 
spectacularly  out  over  the  ocean,  and  low- 
ered it  onto  the  next  set  of  caps. 

It  was  an  assemblyllne  Job.  Piles.  Caps. 
Slabs.  Then  concreting  the  components  to- 
gether under  stress  and  tension,  bonding 
them  Into  a  monolithic  defiance  of  the 
worst  that  battering  sea  and  pounding  traffic 
could  do.  Finally,  guard  railings,  mercury- 
vapor  lighting  towers,  telephone  lines,  sig- 
nal lights,  asphalt,  and  speed-limit  signs. 

West  Island  was  as  far  as  I  could  drive. 
I  walked  through  Chesapeake  Channel  tiin- 
nel  to  East  Island  and  Trestle  C.  En  route. 
I  watched  tUesetters  happily  slapping  white 
ceramic  squares  Into  place  on  the  tunnel's 
celling.  When  they  finished  this  second  tun- 
nel, they  would  have  plastered  down  BVi 
million  of  them. 

Next  day  I  switched  to  a  helicopter  to  see 
the  full  assemblyllne  view  of  the  engineering 


prodigy:  A  trestle  marching  out  to  sea.  The 
Big  D,  the  monster,  the  slabeetter,  one  behind 
the  other,  like  a  train  laying  Its  own  track. 
Two  gaping  breaks  between  the  Islands, 
where  the  tvmnels  lay.  Warships  and  freight- 
ers streaming  through.  Under  them,  I  knew, 
welders  and  tllesetters  were  sUll  at  work  In 
the  cold,  damp  tunnels. 

Below  the  'copter,  boats  scurried  back  and 
forth  beside  the  trestles — water  bugs  around 
reeds  In  a  pool.  Crew  boats,  surveyors'  boats, 
engineers'  boats,  supervisors'  boats. 

"We  put  60,000  miles  a  year  on  these  crew- 
boats,"  one  skipper  had  told  me.  "That's  a 
lot  of  miles,  even  If  they'd  been  cars.  For 
boats.  It's  terrific  punishment.  When  some- 
thing goes  wrong,  and  It  usually  does,  they 
patch  us  up  and  get  us  going  again." 

The  helicopter  passed  over  Chesapeake 
Tunnel  to  Trestle  C,  then  on  to  the  high 
span  across  North  Channel,  an  arch  of  steel 
laid  by  the  American  Bridge  Division  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  to  accommodate 
the  meiihaden  fishermen.  As  I  took  In  the 
whole  complex  In  minutes,  I  remembered  the 
way  an  engineer  had  chtiracterlzed  It.  "It 
Isn't  only  a  question  of  building  a  bridge  over 
the  water,"  he  said.  "We're  building  this 
bridge  on  the  water.  In  the  water,  and 
through  the  water." 

In  another  sense,  the  bridge-tunnel  was 
built  on  and  over  the  air.  Invisible  spider 
webs  of  radio  lines  connected  all  those  ma- 
chines and  boats  and  trestles  and  Islands. 

I  had  ridden  the  boats  and  knew  how  the 
radio  calls  went:  "Diana  to  the  slabsetter. 
Give  me  a  guess  on  when  you'll  want  the 
next  bargeload  of  slabs.  You'll  have  to  work 
all  night  again  tonight.  I've  got  those  two 
cases  of  Cokes  for  you  aboard." 

"Monster  to  TRK.  We  need  a  boat.  Hln- 
ton  got  dropped  In  the  water  with  the  con- 
crete bucket.  It  knocked  him  out.  Calla- 
han Jumped  In  after  him.  We've  got  'em 
fished  out.  But  Hlnton  should  get  to  a  doc- 
tor." 

"S  &  P-Two  to  Trestle  B.  We'll  come  in 
under  you  In  20  minutes  to  pick  up  concrete 
samples.    Have  'em  ready." 

And  not  one  radio  system  going,  but  fotir. 
S  <fr  P-One.  S  &  P-Two.  and  S  &  P-Three 
were  all  boats  of  Sverdrup  &  Parcel,  a  con- 
sulting engineering  firm  of  St.  Lovils,  Mo., 
that  designed  and  supervised  the  project. 
Shuttling  their  engineers  to  every  comer  of 
the  vast  operation,  they  did  en  route  plan- 
ning and  problem  solving  by  radio. 

Diana,  Sea  King,  Ann  H.,  and  a  host  of 
others  were  boats  of  TRK.  "ndewater-Ray- 
mond-Klewit.  These  three  firms— "Hde water 
Construction  Corp.  of  Norfolk.  Va.;  Raymond 
International  Inc.,  of  New  York  City;  and 
Peter  Klewlt  Sons'  Co..  of  Omaha,  Nebr.— 
formed  a  Joint  venture  and  a  Joint  radio  sys- 
tem for  building  the  trestle,  the  high-level 
bridge  piers,  the  tunnel  approach  ramps,  and 
ventilation  buildings  on  the  manmade  Is- 
lands, the  caviseway  across  Fisherman 
Islands,  and  for  finishing  the  tunnel  Interiors. 
Merrltt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.,  of  New 
York  City,  was  the  fo\irth  partner  In  the 
venture.  Responsible  for  building  the  Is- 
lands and  laying  the  tunnels,  Merrltt-Chap- 
man had  a  separate  frequency.  A  fourth 
radio  hookup  crackled  between  the  crews 
of  E  C  Ernst,  a  contractor  Installing  intri- 
cate electric  systems  for  the  bridge -tunnel's 
operation. 

BRIDGE   BECOMES    A    MAGNET    FOB    FISH 

Already  the  new  bridge  complex  has  proved 
a  boon  to  sport  fishermen. 

Capt.  Don  Jordan  of  Sverdrup  &  Parcel's 
S  &  P-Two  told  me.  "For  thousands  of  us  In 
this  area,  the  bridge  Is  more  Important  for 
the  fishing  bonanza  It  created  than  it  Is 
to  get  to  the  Eastern  Shore. 

"We  used  to  dump  old  automobile  bodies 
into  the  bay  to  make  artificial  reefs.  They 
grow  barnacles  and  worms  and  all  sorts  of 
vmderwater  life  that  attract  flsh,  you  know. 


We  also  used  to  flsh  around  the  ships  sxink 
by  German  subs  during  the  war. 

"But  now  the  bridge  Is  Just  one  great  big 
beautiful  reef.  The  bottom  flsh  feed  around 
the  rocks  of  the  Islands  and  around  the  piles. 
Even  around  the  vrreck  of  the  Big  D.  And 
the  sport  flsh— the  cobla.  the  black  drum, 
the  channel  bass,  and  the  blueflsh — are  right 
behind  them.  Come  on  out  with  me  Satiir- 
day  and  I'll  show  you  what  I  mean." 

I  did.  And  we  could  hardly  flnd  room  to 
wet  a  line.  Scores  of  flshlng  boats  hovered 
around  islands  and  trestles. 

When  I  first  met  the  new  span,  I  had  been 
amused  by  plans  to  have  flshlng  piers  on  the 
islands  for  toxirlsts.  It  had  sounded  a  little 
like  a  publicity  stxmt.  Now  I  was  learning. 
Nor  win  all  the  amenities  of  the  ferryboats 
be  lost.  Some  tourists  and  truckdrlvers,  I 
knew,  and  some  hlghway-poundlng  traveling 
salesmen  used  to  welcome  that  90-mlnute 
ferry  ride.  It  meant  a  leisurely  meal  In  the 
dining  room,  the  sight  of  sea  gulls  swirling 
by  on  currents  of  ocean  air,  the  clean  smell  of 
salt  wind,  without  noise  or  traffic  or  neon 
signs. 

They  may  still  be  able  to  enjoy  an  that  in 
the  middle  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  restaiu-ant 
Is  contemplated  for  South  Island.  And  be- 
sides eating  and  flshlng,  they'U  be  able  to 
watch  the  Navy's  fighting  ships  steam  by  at 
picture  taking  range. 

GRANDSTAND   SEAT  FOR  COMBAT  REHEARSALS 

If  you  like  naval  exercises.  South  Island 
will  be  a  grandstand  seat  for  one  of  the 
Navy's  most  spectacular  shows.  By  chance, 
the  new  bridge  parallels  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Amphibious  Force  training  grounds. 

It  won't  require  much  luck  to  flnd  your- 
self watching  Navy  frogmen  parachuting  Into 
the  sea  for  underwater  demolition  of  beach 
obstacles,  Marine  Infantrymen  egg-beating 
toward  the  beach  In  helicopters,  and  Army 
trainees  swarming  down  troopship  ladders 
Into  assault  boats  for  D-day-type  landings. 

On  the  day  of  my  latest  look  at  the  bridge, 
I  talked  again  with  Lucius  Kellam,  chairman 
of  the  bridge-tunnel  commission. 

"Before  we  started,"  he  told  me,  "there 
was  a  battle  about  whether  the  bridge  should 
connect  Delmarva  to  Norfolk  and  Virginia 
Beach,  or  to  Hampton.  Everybody  from 
Hampton  and  Newport  News,  and  up  HU- 
toryland  Highway  to  Yorktown  and  James- 
town and  Williamsburg,  naturally  wanted 
the  bridge  in  Hampton. 

"The  traffic  engineers  settled  the  issue. 
They  predicted  more  drivers  would  pay  the 
fare  to  the  Norfolk  shore. 

"In  10  years,  though,  I  think  we'll  make 
everybody  happy.  By  then  the  economic 
boom  this  bridge  will  bring  to  Tidewater  and 
Delmarva  should  warrant  a  'Y'  to  Hampton. 
Another  $45  mUllon,  another  high  bridge, 
and  another  10  mUes  of  trestle." 

And  that,  I  reflected,  should  guarantee  Its 
title  as  the  longest  bridge-tunnel  In  the  world 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 


XJB.  SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  January  the  second 
annual  US.  Senate  youth  program  was 
held  in  Washington.  This  fine  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation.  It  was  my  privilege 
again  this  year  to  have  the  two  delegates 
from  Minnesota  spend  a  day  In  my  oflBce. 
Since  returning  to  their  homes,  they  have 
been  kind  enough  to  write  me  some  of 
their  observations  of  this  week  In  our 
Nation's  Capital.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  their  comments 
with  my  colleagues.  I  believe  these  help 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram In  stimulating  and  educating  some 
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of  this  country's  youth  in  the  procea 
our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c6n 
sent  that  portions  of  letters  from  Mioses 
Bonnie  Anderson  and  Judith  Bruce  i  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excepts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcdRD, 
as  follows:  I 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  March  15,  ^9^- 

Dear  Senator  Htjmphret  :  For  me  the  ^4eek 
of  January  27.  1964,  was  the  most  enjoyible 
and  decisive  of  my  life.  That  week,  the  ^eek 
of  the  Hearst  Foundation's  Senate  youth 
program  brought  together  104  young  peqple. 
2  from  each  State,  the  District  of  Colurribia, 
and  2  teenage  reporters.  I 

Our  speakers  Included  Senators  Canton, 
Curtis,  Keating,  Kuchel.  Morton.  McGovfern, 
and  Randolph.  W.  Averell  Harrlman.  Eiron 
Klrkpatrlck,  Dean  Rusk,  and  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams. After  each  speaker  had  finlshedl  his 
statement  there  was  an  opportulty  for  ques- 
tions from  the  group.  These  question  periods 
were  stimulating  discussions  between  eager 
students  of  government  and  actively  involved 
teachers.  Justice  Goldberg  overstayed!  his 
time  by  50  minutes  because  he  becamfe  so 
involved  In  the  question  period.  J 

Two  experiences  stand  in  the  foreftont 
of  my  mind.  On  January  28.  1964,  I  spent 
the  day  with  my  Senators,  Senator  Hxibert 
Humphrey  and  Senator  E-ogene  J.  McCARfHT. 
The  Insight  I  gained  Into  the  political  work- 
ings of  our  Government  In  that  1  day  cJDuld 
not  be  duplicated  by  reading  any  textbook. 
The  other  experience  was  a  visit  to  I  the 
White  House  to  have  tea  with  Lynda  Bird 
and  Lady  Bird.  It  was  a  gracious  and  ele- 
gant  afternoon.  I 

The  program  helped  me  make  a  dec^lon 
to  run  for  office  either  before  marrlagp  or 
after  my  children  are  grown  up.  Regareiess 
of  my  success  In  gaining  office,  my  interest 
will  be  constant.  Personal  contact  with  pov- 
ermnent  does  more  to  Inculcate  In  ond  the 
responsibility  of  the  citizen  than  any  advice 
from  parents,  teachers,  or  contemporarlps. 

Sincerely  yours.  I 

Judith  Bruce. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  14,  1964. 
Deas  Senator  Humphrey:  I  would  life  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  forjyour 
cooperation  In  the  Senate  youth  pro-am. 
The  time  I  spent  with  you  was  a  tremen- 
dously Interesting  and  educational  experi- 
ence. Further.  I  now  can  appreclat6|  the 
work  side  of  being  a  Senator  In  contract  to 
the  glamour  side  that  most  people!  see. 
Thank  you  again  for  a  rewarding  experljence. 
Gratefully.  I 

Bonnie  Anderson. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVE^iOP- 
MENT  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  - 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  ojf  my 
colleagues  the  excellent  address  delitered 
by  the  U.S.  Representatives  to  the  Ihter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Ambassador  Teodoro  Moacoso. 
before  the  recent  Conference  of  Fina|ncial 
Institutions  for  Development  held  ia  Ca- 
racas, Venezuela,  in  mid-February.    In 
this  address,  entitled  "Attitudes  anfl  In- 
stitutions Conducive  to  Economic  and 
Social  Development,"  Ambassador  Mos- 
coso  laid  down  the  guidelines  which  must 
be  followed  in  Latin  America  today  if  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  Allianc^e  for 
Progress  are  to  be  realized.    Few  people 
in  this  hemisphere  have  contributed  as 
much  to  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  our  hemisphere  as  has  Ambas- 


sador Moscoso,  and  few  are  as  qualified 
to  guide  us  in  the  future.  I  recommend 
his  preceptive  address  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  economic  and 
social  development  in  Latin  America  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Ambassador 
Moscoso's  address  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Attitudes   and    Institutions    Conductve   to 

Economic  and  Social  Development 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Teodoro  Moscoso. 
U.S.  Representative  on  the  Inter- American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
International  Meeting  of  Financial  Insti- 
tutions for  Development,  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, February  17,  1964) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

I  am  grateful  to  my  good  friend  Luis  Val- 
lenlUa  for  asking  me  to  Join  you  at  this 
meeting  and  to  exchange  thoughts  which 
may  make  us  aU  wiser  and  richer  in  knowl- 
edge than  before  we  came  here.  It's  espe- 
cially gratifying  for  me  to  make  another 
visit  to  Venezuela,  which  was  my  first  diplo- 
matic post,  whose  President.  Romulo  Beten- 
court,  has  taught  me  so  much  about  p>olltl- 
cal  leadership,  economic  development,  and 
social  advancement,  and  among  whose  gov- 
ernment leaders,  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
intellectuals,  students,  and  people  in  many 
other  walks  of  life  I  count  so  many  friends 
and  advisers.  Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  Vene- 
zuela's Development  Corp.  again  broke  new 
ground  by  organizing  a  highly  successful  in- 
dustrial promotion  conference  which  brought 
together  the  people  from  private  and  gov- 
ernment life  whose  cooperation  is  vital  to 
economic  growth. 

Rarely  in  the  recent  period  of  political  fer- 
ment, economic  problems,  and  social  tension 
in  Latin  America  has  an  event  buoyed  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  peoples  as  much 
as  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  Venezuela 
last  December.    It  has  been  said  and  written 
time  and  again  that  any  harm  that  comes 
to  consltutlonal  government  In  the  hemi- 
sphere is  a  setback  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.    I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  realistic  in 
saddling  this  very  young  program  with  black 
marks  caused  by  and  large  by  men  and  forces 
whose  motivations  predate  or  disregard  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.    Nor  would  it  be 
fair  to  credit  the  young  Alliance  with  devel- 
opmental   accomplishments    that    preceded 
the  signing  of  the   charter,   such   as  many 
achievements    of    Venezuela    In    the    initial 
years  of  the  Betancourt  administration.    But 
if   we   charge   setbacks   to  the  Alliance,  we 
should  In  all  justice  let  It  draw  strength  from 
progress.    Seen  In  this  light,  the  elections  in 
Venezuela  are  the  greatest  vindication  of  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
since  that  document  was  signed.     For  here 
was  a  demonstration  that  It  could  be  done. 
Here  was  proof  that  courageous  and  Imagi- 
native   political    leadership    could,    indeed, 
move  a  coimtry  forward  toward  its  develop- 
mental goals — and  do  It  in  a  climate  of  po- 
litical freedom  and  against  the  determined 
onslaught  of  the  saboteurs  of  democracy, 
n.  THE  challenge:  RESTRUcruKiNa    socirriEs 
Effective  pollUcal  leadership  means  search- 
ing out  the  priority  problems,  and  then  un- 
hesitatingly moving   In   to   solve   them.     In 
most  cases.  It  is  necessary  to  strike  directly 
at  the  core  of  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
tMie.    Traditions  arising  out  of  subsistence 
or  plantation  farming  and  of  outdated  com- 
mercial   practices    in    the    cities    must    be 
changed.     Social    mobUity   must  be   greatly 
Increased.    Education  systems  must  be  re- 
vamped completely  so  as  to  convert   them 
from  a  privUege  of  the  few  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  many.     These  are  the  direc- 


tions that  lead  to  industrialization — which, 
soundly  conceived  and  applied,  is  Just  an- 
other  word  for  development. 

A  recent  study  by  Simon  Kuznets  illus- 
trates  graphically  the  need  for  a  basic  re- 
structuring of  underdeveloped  economleB 
and  societies.  Kuznets  points  out  that 
countries  with  a  $100  per  capita  Income  pe 
year  generate  more  than  half  their  national 
product  In  agriculture  and  only  some  13 
percent  In  Industry.  At  the  other  extreme, 
he  finds  that  in  countries  with  a  per  capita 
Income  of  $1,700  agriculture  supplies  only 
13  percent  of  total  national  product.  But 
manufacturing  does  not  account  for  the  bulk 
either,  producing  a  mere  38  percent  of  the 
total.  Close  to  half  of  the  national  product 
In  these  highly  developed  countries  is  to  be 
found  in  the  area  of  services.  Kuznets  finds 
that  mature  development  is  reached  when 
per  capita  Income  begins  to  exceed  $1,000  a 
year,  and  when  the  output  of  services  ex- 
pands more  rapidly  than  manufacturing. 

Another  interesting  point  brought  out  by 
Kuznets'  study,  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
dividends  that  restructuring  of  the  society 
yields,  Is  related  to  productivity.  He  shows 
that  the  difference  In  productivity  between 
Industrial  and  farmworkers  narrows  rapidly 
as  agriculture's  share  in  the  total  product 
of  the  coimtry  declines.  In  short,  the  pro- 
ductivity of  farm  labor  rises  as  the  number 
of  people  on  the  farm  and  the  relative  sig- 
nificance of  their  output  in  the  national 
product  drops.  In  Britain,  for  example,  ag- 
riculture  is  responsible  for  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  national  product,  but  productivity  of 
the  agricultural  worker  is  actually  higher 
than  that  of  the  Industrial  worker. 

All  the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  the 
long-range  strategy  for  achieving  higher  liv- 
ing standards  for  the  population  as  a  whole 
must  be  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  econ- 
omies primarily  dependent  on  agrlcult\ir^  in- 
to diversified  economies  with  a  strong  manu- 
facturing sector. 

Such  a  strategy  does  not  imply  that  in- 
dustrialization should  be  emphasized  at 
the  expense  of  agricultural  development. 
Rather,  It  means  that,  along  with  Industriali- 
zation, agriculture  must  be  modernized  and 
made  more  efficient  and  productive.  Where 
agricultural  capacity  may  be  idle  due  to 
lack  of  irrigation,  the  land  tenxire  system,  in- 
sufficient agricultural  credit,  or  lack  of  tech- 
nical advice,  appropriate  action  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  land  productive,  and  to 
sp>ark  Improvements  In  the  life  of  the  taim 
population. 

The  world's  Industrialized  nations  made 
the  basic  modernizing  changes  over  periods 
of  many  decades.  Today,  In  the  nuclear  age, 
in  the  time  of  rapid  mass  communications, 
the  pressures  of  the  peoples  In  the  develop- 
ing nations  for  a  better  life  do  not  permit 
the  leisurely  pace  of  the  19th  century. 

The  very  technology  which  made  indus- 
trialization possible  also  Is  a  prime  cause  of 
the  worldwide  demand  for  Its  fruits.  Radio 
and  television  have  opened  the  eyes  and 
stimulated  the  appetites  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  in  the  past  lived  in  virtually  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  the  world  arovmd  them. 
But  modem  technology  has  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  replace  the  time-consimiing  educa- 
tional process  required  to  inculcate  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  if  the  urge  which  technology  has 
created  is  to  be  satisfied. 

Fortunately,  the  developing  peoples  need 
not  start  from  scratch.  But  even  the  trans- 
fer and  adaptation  of  the  attitudes  and  skills 
required  for  rapid  development  takes  longer 
than  most  of  our  understandably  Impatient 
fellow  men  in  the  southern  half  of  the  globe 
realize  or  believe. 

Acting  on  this  disbelief,  and  desperately 
looking  for  shortcuts,  some  people  are  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  led  down  the  blind 
alley  of  economic  and  political  Irresponsibil- 
ity.    These  shortcuts  either  lead  to  total- 
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Itarlanlsm  or,  if  the  headlong  rush  can  be 
stopped  before  it  Is  too  late,  they  require 
repair  work  which  would  not  have  to  be  done 
if  good  sense  had  prevailed  in  the  first  place. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  highly  charged 
emotional  atmosphere  In  which  development 
work  is  being  done  these  days.  But  since 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  sound  strategy 
and  Intelligent  tactics,  the  question  Is 
whether  the  developing  nations  will  produce 
the  political  leadership  that  can  keep  as- 
pirations from  becoming  delusions  while 
pushing  sound  development  at  a  fast  enough 
pace  to  provide  evidence  of  accomplish- 
ment. Our  political  leaders  must  provide  the 
shield,  must  gain  the  time  for  us  developers 
to  do  our  work. 

ni.     PROPITIOUS     ATTITUDES     AND     POLICIES 

Before  turning  to  the  purpose  and  useful- 
ness of  specific  development  institutions,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  about  the  general  climate 
which  I  believe  Is  required  for  their  effec- 
tive functioning. 

The  first  requirement  is  integrity  in  gov- 
ernment. Attempts  to  obtain  special  priv- 
ilege from  government,  or  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental power  for  the  benefit  of  special 
interest  groups  without  regard  to  national 
needs  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious 
drags  on  developmental  progress.  These 
practices  are  bad  enough  In  developed  coun- 
tries. They  are  all  the  more  damaging  in 
nations  where  resources  are  scarce  and  where 
the  strictest  adherence  to  national  priorities 
Is  Imperative. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  not  merely  under- 
standing, but  leadership  for  development  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  broad  education  and  who  wield  economic 
and  political  Infiuence.  I  have  seen  It  hap- 
pen in  the  United  States,  where  the  Roose- 
velts.  the  Harrlmans,  and  the  Rockefellers 
have  done  and  are  doing  it.  And  I  have  seen 
it  In  Latin  America,  where  more  and  more 
scions  of  leading  families  are  doing  it. 
Between  the  unacceptable  alternatives  of 
the  statiis  quo  and  violent  revolution  lies 
peaceful  change.  No  one  has  a  greater  stake 
in  the  success  of  this  third  and  civilized 
alternative  than  those  who  have  come  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  fruits  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Third,  there  must  be  hospitality  to  outside 
Investment.  Today,  It  Is  neither  polltlcaUy 
realistic  nor  socially  Just  to  generate  re- 
sources for  Investment  the  way  industrialized 
countries  did  It  In  the  pastr— by  squeezing 
their  own  people.  The  alternative  Is  invest- 
ment from  abroad.  Part  of  this  comes  in  the 
form  of  public  funds.  But  much  of  it  must 
come  from  private  sources.  What  is  more,  the 
infiow  of  foreign  Investment  is  generally  in- 
dispensable to  the  growing  society.  Thus,  as 
Kenneth  Boulding  has  put  it,  one  of  the 
primary  requirements  for  the  development 
executive  is  the  skill  of  striking  clever  bar- 
gains with  foreign  capitalists.  To  do  this. 
the  developing  nation  mvist  offer  the  foreign 
Investor  returns  large  enough  to  take  account 
of  the  growth  risks  he  faces  with  his  invest- 
ment in  an  alien  environment  There  must 
also  be  full  acceptance  on  all  sides  of  the 
sanctity  of  contracts.  An  Investor  cannot  be 
expected  to  locate  extensive  capital  assets 
and  highly  skilled  human  resources  in  a 
country  which  invites  him  only  grudgingly 
and  which  makes  him  suspicious  that  his 
contract  may  not  be  Inviolate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  Investor 
should  and  generally  does  realize  that  the 
door  must  always  be  open  to  negotiation  if 
conditions  change,  as  long  as  the  basic  pur- 
pose and  premises  of  his  Investment  remain 
Intact.  By  and  large,  foreign  investors 
realize  today  that  they  cannot  operate  in  a 
political  vacuum — that  they  must  be  willing 
to  adjust  their  practices  to  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  that,  above  all,  there  is  a  rising 
desire  among  the  people  of  these  countries 
to  control  their  destiny  and  their  resources. 


The  question  today  is  no  longer  whether 
the  developing  countries  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected against  potential  excesses  of  foreign 
companies.  The  question  is  whether  they 
will  permit  excessive  nationalism  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  satisfaction  of  their  national  aspira- 
tions by  falling  to  attract  or  frightening 
away  badly  needed  investment  and  skills. 
Fourth,  both  local  and  foreign  entrepre- 
neurs must  make  it  their  responsibility  to 
work  with  other  key  sectors  of  society  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  fruits  of  economic 
growth  are  fairly  distributed.  This  can  be 
achieved  through  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  through 
soundly  conceived  and  executed  fiscal  poli- 
cies and  by  converting  the  economy  from  a 
high-margin,  small-volume  type  to  mass 
production  with  a  lower  per-unit  profit 
margin.  Broad  distribution  of  the  national 
product  perhaps  more  than  an3rthing  else 
speeds  the  modernization  of  an  economy 
without  coercion  and  violence. 

Fifth,  the  educational  system  must  be 
revamped  to  meet  the  requirements  for  eco- 
nomic development.  The  most  Immediate 
need  Is  to  get  away  from  excessive  concen- 
tration In  higher  Institutions  of  learning  on 
humanistic  studies,  and  to  move  toward  a 
curriculum  more  heavily  weighted  with 
physical  and  social  studies.  Engineering, 
public,  and  business  administration  are  top 
priorities. 

Sixth,  there  must  be  a  minimum  of  dog- 
matism and  a  maximum  of  pragmatism — 
suited  to  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  each  developing  country — In  the  division 
of  labor  between  government  and  private 
enterprise.  Instead  of  dominance  by  either 
or  rivalry  between  them,  there  must  be 
created  a  partnership  relation  which  makes 
the  two  sectors  formidable  allies  in  achiev- 
ing modernization  and  growth.  Allowing 
for  differences  from  country  to  country,  it 
is  generally  true  that  government  tends  to 
operate  most  effectively  in  those  areas  of 
infratstructure  development  which  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  competitive  cost  struc- 
ture of  economic  production.  Because  of 
government's  capacity  to  accumulate  large 
amounts  of  capital,  and  because  government 
is  willing  to  accept  the  long  waiting  period 
before  infrastructiire  projects  pay  off,  it  is 
better  equipped  to  undertake  activities  such 
as  roadbulldlng,  power,  and  port  develop- 
ment. In  some  cases,  government  can  also 
play  a  useful  part  in  stlmiilatlng  industrial 
development  by  breaking  bottlenecks  through 
the  construction  of  key  industrial  enterprises 
such  as  steel  mills,  where  private  initiative 
falls  to  act.  However,  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment action  in  this  field  depends  very  much 
on  local  economic  conditions  and  govern- 
ment management  should  cease  long  before 
a  full  capacity  market  exists  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  plenty  of  private  competitive  in- 
vestment. 

IV.    INSTITUTIONAL    TOOLS 

Operating  in  a  propitious  climate,  the  de- 
veloper can  make  effective  use  of  a  wide 
range  of  existing  Institutions  and  move  to 
establish  new  mechanisms  to  help  him  do  the 
Job. 

On  the  international  level,  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  has  witnessed  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  multilateral  agencies  which 
have  already  proved  their  effectiveness 
throughout  the  newly  developing  regions. 

I  am  referring  to  the  United  Nations  ex- 
panded technical  assistance  program;  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund;  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development;  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation;  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association;  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  other  mul- 
tilateral public  Institutions  equipped  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance.  In 
addition,  individual  capital-exporting  coun- 
tries have  their  lending  and  technical  assist- 
ance   institutions,    such    as    my    country's 


Agency  for  International  Development  which 
either  alone,  or  In  cooperation  with  multi- 
lateral organizations  or  in  consultative 
groups  with  other  industrialized  coxintrles 
are  cooperating  with  the  developing  nations 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  In  the  private 
sector,  we  find  financing  and  operating  corpo- 
rations, such  as  the  Chase  International  In- 
vestment Co..  the  recently  founded  At- 
lantic Development  Corporation  for  Latin 
America  (ADELA),  the  long-established  In- 
ternational Basic  Economy  Corporation 
(IBEC),  and  others  which  lack  of  time  does 
not  allow  me  to  mention.  In  addition.  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  Investors  are  Increasingly 
moving  Into  the  Latin  American  area. 

The  record  of  effectiveness  of  these  multi- 
lateral or  foreign-based  Institutions  In  the 
developing  countries  Is  too  well  known  to 
require  elaboration  in  this  forum. 

I  would  like  today  to  dwell  more  exten- 
sively on  the  role  of  some  key  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  developing  nations  in  the  quest 
for  economic  growth  and  social  progress. 

The  first  is  the  Development  Bank.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  provide  medium  and 
long-term  fimds  for  private  enterprise  activ- 
ities conducive  to  national  development.  A 
second  purpose  of  the  Development  Bank  is 
to  exercise  leadership  by  example  and  to  at- 
tract other  domestic  sources  of  long-term 
capital  which  are  reluctant  to  take  long- 
range  risks.  Once  the  Development  Bank  has 
demonstrated  success  In  a  given  area,  experi- 
ence shows  that  capital  from  other  sources 
will  begin  to  fiow  Into  this  field.  The  Devel- 
opment Bank  can  and  should  then  move  on 
to  pioneer  in  a  new  area  of  development 
financing. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  fovmd  that  the  De- 
velopment Bank's  approach  is  not  broad 
enough  to  tap  all  the  domestic  resources  re- 
quired for  economic  development.  This  is 
likely  to  be  true  whether  it  is  a  private  or 
public  institution.  It  is  particularly  true  in 
countries  where  prevailing  banking  practices 
have  been  heavily  Influenced  by  commercial 
or  croplending  activities. 

It  is  therefore  useful  that  the  activities  of 
development  banks  be  complemented  by 
those  of  a  soft-window  credit  institution, 
such  as  a  development  company,  with  a  broad 
range  of  activities.  One  function  of  the  de- 
velopment comptiny  is  to  provide  capital  on 
softer  terms  and  for  projects  which  entail 
more  than  normal  risks  of  financial  failure, 
but  nevertheless  are  needed  for  economic 
development  goals.  If  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  a  particular  industry  Is  vital  to 
the  growth  of  the  country,  but  private  enter- 
prise appears  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
project,  the  development  company  can 
either  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
equity  capital  or,  preferably,  build  and  op- 
erate the  facility  through  a  management 
contract  with  a  reputable  private  firm. 

The  operations  of  a  development  com- 
pany must  be  closely  adapted  and  tailored  to 
prevailing  economic  conditions  If  It  is  to  be 
effective.  For  example,  in  one  case  which  I 
know  rather  intimately,  small-scale  factories 
are  desirable  from  the  developmental  point 
of  view.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  development  company 
has  been  to  maintain  about  a  year's  inven- 
tory of  standard  empty  factory  buildings  to 
be  either  sold  or  leased.  Because  of  the  need 
to  provide  factory  buildings  for  new  indus- 
tries, the  development  company  plays  a  cru- 
cial role  in  developmental  planning.  It  can 
guide  the  creation  of  industrial  centers  away 
from  the  major  urban  centers  of  the  country 
toward  remote  areas  and  thvis  play  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  spreading  the  benefits  of  de- 
velopment to  large  numbers  of  people 
throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  third  type  of  develop- 
ment institution  that  I  have  found  especially 
effective  and  that  Is  not  getting  enough  at- 
tention from  developers  who  are  concentrat- 
ing almost  excltis'^ely  on  financing  problems. 
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I  am  referring  to  the  research  and  promotla  n 
agency  whose  primary  function  Is  to  stlmii- 
late  the  establishment  of  new  Industries. 

The  promotion  agency  shoiild  be  separa' e 
from  the  development  company,  since  the 
important  promotion  function  might  be  d - 
luted  In  an  institution  which  is  chiefly  ab- 
sorbed In  operations.  Promotion  also  r(!- 
quires  very  different  skills.  It  calls  for  per- 
sonnel schooled  and  experienced  in  the  tecli- 
niques  of  research  and  public  Informatioi. 
A  concentrated  effort  to  investigate  whit 
sectors  are  ready  for  development,  to  press 
the  search  for  aU  relevant  facts  and  statistics. 
and  then  to  bring  this  information  to  tie 
attention  of  Investors  and  entrepreneurs  n 
concise  and  effective  form  is  a  vital  element 
of  a  nation's  quest  for  development. 

The  promotion  agency  is  the  sales  force  of 
the  economy.  It  must  approach  its  task  U  ce 
the  sales  department  of  a  large  company,  it 
should  use  all  the  research,  marketing,  aiid 
merchandising  techniques  known  to  the  p:  l- 
vate  sector.  It  should  be  financed  out  of  t  le 
country's  general  budget,  since  It  is  workl  ig 
on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  tie 
results  of  its  efforts  benefit  the  entire  ecoa- 
omy  Budgetary  control  and  review  of  the 
agency's  work  also  tends  to  Insure  that  the 
agency's  activities  are  in  line  with  national 
development  objectives. 

Aside  from  these  three  types  of  instil  u- 
tlons— the  development  bank,  the  develcp- 
ment  company,  and  the  research  and  pio- 
motion  agency— there  may  be  room  for  Jd- 
dltlonal  specialized  organizations,  such  as 
aKTlcultxiral  development  banks.  This  <le- 
pends  on  the  needs  and  objectives  of  eech 
country.  I  would  like  to  warn,  however, 
against  too  extensive  a  proliferation  of  agen- 
cies The  number  of  institutions  should  (be 
held  to  the  minimum,  and  close  links  should 
be  established  between  all  the  development 
agencies.  Coordination  is  best  achieved 
torough  the  use  of  Interlocking  boards  i  of 
directors  so  as  to  minimize  rivalry  andi  to 
generate  a  sense  of  Involvement  on  the  part 
of  each  agency  in  the  work  of  all. 

V.  SOME  HIGH  PEIORITT  ACnvmES 

In  large  countries  with  considerable  njat 
ural  resources,  such  as  Brazil  or  India,   de- 
velopment agencies  can  and  should  concen- 
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trate  on  promoting  the  development  of 
dustrles  which  produce  substitutes  for 
ports.     During  the  first  few  years  these 
dustrles  may  need  assistance  not  only  in 
form  of  financial  and  technical  aid,  but  i  tlso 
some  protection.    However,  the  duration  md 
level  of  protection  sho\Ud  be  either  estab 
lished  by  law  or  subjected  to  frequent  re 
views,   lest   protection   become  an  umbrella 
for  inefficiency. 

When   Internal   markets  are  small,  at 
most  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
pansion  of  export  markets  should  be  a 
priority     I  have  found  an  unjustifiably 
featlst  attitude  in  Latin  America  on  the  ])os- 
slbiUties  of  producing  for  export.    The   fact 
is  that  the  Latin  American  countries  enjoy 
some  clear  advantages  in  competing  In  ex- 
port markets.     But  so  far,  they  have  niade 
little  use  of  them.    Latin  American  wage^  are 
well    below    those    of    many    industrialized 
countries,   including  the  United  States.     If 
combined    with    relatively    efllcient    ca])ltal 
equipment   and  technical   assistance,   Latin 
America  could,  in  my  view,  produce  fo^ex- 
port  at  competitive  prices.    The  recent  qCLA 
report  prepared  for  the  U-N.  Conferenc^  on 
Trade  and  Development,  to  be  held  iniGe- 
neva  next  month,  confirms  this  view    with 
ample  backup   Information. 

The  Commission  notes  "the  enormous  dif- 
ference in  worker  productivity  between  I  atln 
American  and  United  States  export  injdua- 
trles."  On  the  other  hand,  the  ECLA  ^udy 
points  out  that  "even  though  productivity 
is  lower  in  Latin  America,  this  deflclen:y  Is 
made  up  by  the  (lower)  average  of  the  wage 
level"     ECLA  concludes  that  "there  Is  no 


doubt  that,  given  certain  conditions.  Latin 
America  can  compete  In  foreign  markets  In 
all  those  products  requiring  a  heavy  invest- 
ment of  labor  or  in  those  calling  for  a  con- 
siderable input  of  materials  which  are  avail- 
able in  Latin  America's  own  reservoir  of  nat- 
ural resources." 

A  little  fvirther  on,  ECLA  ventures  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  responsible  for  Latin 
America's  low  competitive  standing  in  the 
international  marketing  of  manufactured 
products.  It  comes  up  with  the  view  that 
"entrepreneurial  decisions  have  been  made, 
understandably,  on  the  basis  of  supplying  a 
secure  and  protected  Internal  market  rather 
than  venturing  into  the  riskier  export  field, 
which  requires  the  manufacturer  to  meet  a 
wide  variety  of  criteria  resulting  from  com- 
petition." 

The  problem  is  strikingly  illustrated  when 
we  compare  some  Asian  with  some  Latin 
American  statistics.  In  two  Asian  countries 
which  are  in  the  process  of  industrialization 
but  which  by  no  means  are  the  most  de- 
veloped naUons  of  that  continent — India 
and  Taiwan — manufactured  products  ac- 
count for  40  and  30  percent  respectively  of 
total  exports.  For  Mexico,  which  has  a  higher 
proportion  of  manufactures  In  her  export 
total  than  any  other  Latin  American  coun- 
try, the  ratio  Is  only  about  10  percent.  For 
all  of  Latin  America  n[ianufactures  consti- 
tute a  mere  6  percent  of  tortal  exports. 

As  ECLA  has  said,  there  is  noUilng  that 
prevents  Latin  America  from  sharply  im- 
proving this  ratio.  What  Is  needed  above  all 
to  achieve  it  are  these  elements:  the  adap- 
tation of  the  educational  and  vocational 
training  systems  to  the  new  requirements; 
goverrunent.  management,  and  labor  union 
policies  geared  to  the  objective  of  manufac- 
tured exports;  and  imaginative  management 
techniques  designed  to  adapt  new  and  more 
modern  production  methods  to  the  psycho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  labor  force. 

Another  major  area  of  concern  for  develop- 
ment agencies  should  be  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution for  export. 

Frequently,  the  financing  and  manufac- 
turing phase  of  export  industries  is  the 
simplest.  It  is  the  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion phases  that  usually  cause  problems  to 
newcomers.  Here,  foreign-based  firms  with 
already  established  markets  can  do  the  Job 
best,  at  least  at  the  outset.  Nearly  all 
U.S.  sewing  machine  companies,  for  Instance, 
have  factories  outside  the  United  States, 
especially  Western  Eiux>pe  and  Japaji.  These 
produce  not  Just  for  the  Internal  market  of 
the  countries  In  which  they  are  located,  but 
for  export  as  well.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
Latin  American  countries  should  not  at- 
tempt to  attract  plants  of  foreign  companies 
to  manufactiu-e  for  export  with  similar  bene- 
fits all  around. 

But  Internal  distribution  also  needs  con- 
siderable attention  from  Latin  American  de- 
velopment agencies.  For  one  thing,  a  more 
efficient  distribution  system  lowers  the  prices 
of  goods  to  the  consvuner,  thvis  Increasing 
the  market  and  raising  living  standards. 
Secondly,  efficient  distribution  increases  the 
returns  to  the  producer,  thus  providing  an 
incentive  for  expansion  or  entry  into  other 
Industrial  areas. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  single  out  toiirlsm 
as  a  field  for  special  effort  by  development 
agencies.  Tourism  can  be  a  major  foreign 
exchange  earner.  With  more  hours  of  lei- 
sure, the  Improvement  In  travel  technology, 
lower  fares,  and  the  vast  rise  in  international 
vacationing,  the  tourist  Industry  Is  bound 
to  expand.  How  well  a  particular  country 
does  in  this  area  wUl  depend  upon  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  It  has  to  offer  and  on 
the  Image  It  creates  In  the  eyes  of  the  po- 
tential tourist  throxigh  Its  promotion 
activities. 

VI.   CONCLUSION 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  I  wanted 
to  share   with  you  today.     They   arise   out 


of   practical   experience  over   a   good   many 
years. 

This  experience  was  gathered  throughout- 
first  In  Puerto  Rico,  then  here  In  Venezuela. 
and  most  recently  In  the  broader  Latin  Amer- 
ican context — In  a  climate  of  Intense  na- 
tionalism. I  mention  this  because  too  often 
I  find  that  my  conversation  partners  from 
the  developing  nations  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that,  as  a  North  American,  I  disregard 
the  political  and  psychological  facts  of  life 
in  the  developing  countries.  Therefore,  they 
feel  that  my  seemingly  practical  suggestions 
have  only  limited  application  In  the  emerg- 
ing   nations. 

The  fact  is  that  when  we  started  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap  In  my  home  Island,  we  were 
faced  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  toward  the 
foreigner— and  that  meant  every  non-Puerto 
Rlcan— that  exceeds  anything  I  have  wit- 
nessed since  in  any  Latin  American  country. 
But  we  found  that  there  was  no  substitute 
for  pragmatism,  and  that  effective  political 
leadership  meant  that  we  had  to  articulate 
national  aspirations  In  terms  of  develop- 
mental goals  and  thus  to  convert  national- 
ist fervor  Into  a  powerful  constructive  force. 

This  Identification  of  deep  emotion  and 
burning  aspiration  with  the  dry  disciplines 
of  economics  and  planning  Is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  challenging  tasks  before  the 
leadership  of  any  emerging  nation.  It  must 
be  approached  with  political  skill  and  Imag- 
ination, but  also  with  candor  and  Intel- 
lectual Integrity.  It  can  be  done. 
Thank  you. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  EGYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  recommend- 
ing congressional  support  of  the  admin- 
istration's request  to  assist  in  the  inter- 
national effort  to  preserve  one  of  the 
most  important  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments now  threatened  with  inundation 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  I  refer  to  the 
Temple  of  Abu  Simbel,  one  of  the  Nubian 
monuments  threatened  with  destruction 
when  the  waters  of  the  new  Aswan  Dam 
are  released. 

President  Kennedy  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  this  his- 
toric  monument.     He   recommended  a 
solution  which  would  not  cost  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  a  single  dollar,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  contribute  importantly  to  the 
success  of  the  project  to  preserve  the 
monument.    His  recommended  solution, 
which  deserves  the  support  of  both  the 
House   and  the   Senate,  is  to  use  $12 
million   in   Egyptian   pounds   from  the 
pounds  which  have  accumulated  in  Egypt 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  food  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480.     This  contribution  to  the 
fund  being  raised  and  administered  by 
UNESCO    would    cost    us   nothing.     It 
would  not  in  any  way  represent  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Egyptian  Government  for 
other  purposes.    It  would  simply  make  it 
possible  to  honor  a  commitment  to  help 
save  one  of  the  truly  great  remaining 
monuments   of   ancient   Egyptian   civi- 
lization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  1, 1964,  entitled 
"The  Nubian  Monuments,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Nubun  Monuments 

It  Is  regrettable  that  an  administration  re- 
quest to  release  counterpart  funds  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Temple  of  Abu  Simbel 
has  run  Into  difficulty  In  Congress.  Opposi- 
tion In  the  House  seems  to  arise  out  of  two 
misconceptions — first,  that  the  $12  million 
sought  for  Abu  Simbel  could  somehow  be 
vised  to  fight  poverty  here;  and  second,  that 
the  contribution  to  save  the  temple  might  be 
misconstrued  as  "aid  to  Nasser"  by  Ameri- 
cans sympathetic  to  Israel. 

On  the  first  point,  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  that  not  a  penny  of  new  money  is  in- 
volved in  the  request,  and  that  the  $12  mil- 
lion In  Egjrptlan  pounds  could  not  be  spent 
in  the  United  States.  The  contribution 
which  the  United  States  has  pledged  would 
come  from  funds  totaling  $54  million  (and 
increasing  each  month)  which  have  accrued 
from  food  sales  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. These  local  currencies  already  exist; 
Congress  Is  merely  being  asked  to  permit  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  to  spend  a  portion 
of  the  money  on  a  project  agreeable  to  both 
countries. 

The  project  Is  also  agreeable  to  even  the 
most  ardent  pro-Zlonlst  groups.  The  cam- 
paign to  save  the  temple  Is  being  conducted 
by  UNESCO,  and  the  $12  million  U.S.  contri- 
bution (which  Egypt  has  agreed  to  match) 
would  be  part  of  a  $29  million  fund  pledged 
by  nearly  50  countries.  The  aim  of  the  cam- 
paign is  widely  understood  to  be  cultural 
and  not  to  help  Mr.  Nasser. 

President  Kennedy  took  a  great  personal 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  these  Nubian 
moniunents.  When  an  elaborate  Italian  plan 
for  Jacking  up  Abu  Simbel  proved  to  be  too 
costly.  Mr.  Kennedy  urged  that  alternate 
methods  of  salvage  be  explored.  Finally,  a 
Swedish  proposal  for  dismantling  Abu  Sim- 
bel and  reassembling  the  temple  on  a  higher 
level  near  the  present  site  was  approved.  The 
total  cost  Is  estimated  at  $36  million. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  In  May,  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  will  begin  rising  as  the  Aswan  Dam 
is  completed.  Egypt  is  preparing  to  build 
coffer  dams  around  the  majestic  statues  of 
Rameses  II  as  provisional  protection  until  the 
time  the  UNESCO  project  is  underway.  Sure- 
ly the  House  Appropriations  Committee  will 
approve  President  Johnson's  supplementary 
request  honoring  a  pledge  already  made. 

A  final  point  should  be  noted.  American 
museums  are  filled  with  Egyptian  relics,  many 
of  them  brought  to  this  country  by  ques- 
tionable means.  The  contribution  to  the 
UNESCO  campaign  would  be  an  appropriate 
token  of  compensation.  As  a  result  of  the 
contribution,  the  United  States  may  well  ob- 
tain some  Nubian  moniiments  that  would 
otherwise  be  engulfed.  But  these  gifts  from 
Egypt  would  be  wholly  free  of  the  taint  of 
looting  and  would  round  out  admirably  an 
exciting  venture  in  International  cooperation. 


TRAVEL  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.*  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  perceptive  parts  of  Senator 
PuLBRiGHX's  speech  last  week  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  diversity  within 
the  Communist  bloc.  This  section  of  the 
Senator's  speech  should  be  read  with  sp>e- 
cial  care  by  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment who  deal  with  Soviet  and  East- 
em  European  affairs.  It  should  be  read, 
digested,  and  pondered  by  those  who  deal 
with  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, and  the  other  East  European 
satellite  countries. 

An  excellent  brief  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  reminds 


us  that  not  all  officials  in  the  State  De- 
partment are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
diversity  which  has  developed  within  the 
Communist  bloc.  The  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  imposition  of  travel  restric- 
tions on  Polish  diplomats  stationed  in 
the  United  States  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  once  again  standards  developed  for 
the  Soviet  Union  are  being  applied  auto- 
matically to  Eastern  European  countries 
as  well.  Poland  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Soviet  Union — and  should  not  be  treated 
as  if  it  were.  Unless  there  are  specific 
reasons  why  these  restrictions  were  im- 
posed, and  we  have  not  been  given  any, 
they  seem  to  make  no  sense  whatsoever. 
Under  these  restrictions,  the  Polish  Am- 
bassador cannot  go  to  Minneapolis  or 
Chicago  if  invited.  Why?  What  does 
this  gain  anyone? 

It  is  time  that  we  wake  up  and  con- 
sistently pursue  policies  designed  to  in- 
crease the  independence  of  Poland  from 
the  Soviet  Union;  to  increase  the  contact 
between  Poland  and  Western  societies. 
The  announced  travel  restrictions  en- 
courage just  the  opposite.  Unless  there 
is  some  justification  provided,  they 
should  be  lifted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  1,  1964.  en- 
titled "Needless  Irony"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Needless  Ibont 

The  United  States  is  In  the  unbecoming 
and  unnecessary  position  of  being  shown  up 
by  a  Communist  country  for  a  restriction  on 
liberty.  This  Irony  Is  underlined  today  as 
American  diplomats  In  Poland  become  sub- 
ject to  travel  limits  similar  to  those  placed 
on  Polish  diplomats  In  the  United  States  last 
fall.  The  Polish  retaliation  deserves  no  de- 
fense but.  to  Its  credit,  Warsaw  promises  that 
It  Is  "ready  at  any  time"  to  lift  its  restric- 
tions If  Washington  will  do  the  same. 

Washington  should  do  so  at  once,  and  not 
only  for  Polish  diplomats  but  for  the  other 
Eastern  European  diplomats  affected  by  last 
fall's  move.  The  hobbles  were  Imposed  by 
security  agencies  as  the  result  of  a  case  so 
weak  that  the  agencies  were  unwilling  to 
make  It  In  public.  If  Communist  diplomats 
had  In  fact  been  spying,  they  should  have 
been  expelled;  If  not.  there  was  no  cause  to 
put  them  on  an  arbitrary  tether.  Nondlplo- 
mats,  of  course,  were  not  restricted  and  thus 
have  presumably  been  free  to  spy  at  will. 

Last  fall's  action  reversed  the  welcome  and 
proper  direction  of  American  policy  toward 
more  normal  ties  with  East  Europe.  It  pe- 
nalized all  of  the  nations  in  that  region  Indis- 
criminately for  offenses  attributed  to  only 
some  of  them.  We  trust  that  the  embarrass- 
ment created  by  the  Polish  countermove  will 
help  persuade  the  American  Government  to 
correct  its  earlier  error. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  that 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public 
facilities  and  pubUc  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  IPRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  105  Leg.] 

Bartlett  Hart  Moss 

Bayh  Hartke  Mundt 

Beall  Hayden  Muskie 

Bible  Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Boggs  Hill  Neuberger 

Brewster  Hruska  Pastore 

Burdlck  Humphrey  Pearson 

Byrd,  Va.  Javlts  Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Johnston  Robertson 

Cannon  Jordan.  N.C.  Riissell 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idaho  Saltonstall 

Case  Keating  Scott 

Clark  Kennedy  Simpson 

Cotton  Kuchel  Smathers 

Curtis  Lausche  Smith 

Dirksen  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Dodd  McCarthy  Stennis 

Domlnlck  McClellan  Symington 

Douglas  McGee  Talmadge 

Eastland  McGovem  Thurmond 

Ellender  Mclntyre  Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright  Metcalf  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Goldwater  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Omening  Morton 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem].  and  the  Senator  fr(^m 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  Ab- 
sent.    ^1 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quonim  is  present.  , 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  iti  is 
my  desire  to  complete  my  statement!  in 
regard  to  title  I  of  the  bill,  so  that  th^re 
will  be  continuity  in  its  presentation. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  for  any  questions;  but 
meantime,  during  the  deUvery  of  my  f:e- 
marks  on  title  I,  I  prefer  not  to  yieldJ 

THE    CIVH.   BIGHTS    BILL OLD    MYTHS    AND    i|eW 

REALITIES 

Mr.  President,  let  me  open  with  sdme 
familiar  words:  i 

There  is  an  inevitable  divergence.  aWlb- 
utable  to  the  imperfections  of  the  huihan 
mind  between  the  world  as  It  is  and  [the 
world  as  men  perceive  It.  As  long  as  our 
perceptions  are  reasonably  close  to  objedtive 
reality.  It  Is  possible  for  us  to  act  upon 
our  problems  In  a  rational  and  appropriate 
manner.  But  when  our  perceptions  fal:  to 
keep  pace  with  events,  when  we  ref\i6(!  to 
believe  something  because  It  dlspleaseii  or 
frightens  us.  or  because  It  is  simply  atar- 
tlingly  unfamUlar.  then  the  gap  between  fact 
and  perception  becomes  a  chasm,  and  ac  tion 
becomes  Irrelevant  and  Irrational. 

These  words,  spoken  last  week  in  <ion- 
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nection  with  foreign  affairs,  by  a  lis- 
tinguished  Member  of  the  Senate  op- 
posed to  the  bill  before  us,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  civil  rights  strugg^  in 
which  we  are  today  engaged. 

For  almost  100  years  now.  there 
been  divergence  between  the  realities  of 
equal  rights  for  all  citizens  and  the  id  eals 
which  we  profess  to  hold.    The  14th  and 
15th   amendments  to   the  Constitution 
and    the   civil   rights    statutes    ena|cted 
after  the  War  Between  the  States 
been,    for    many    decades,    empty 
meaningless  in  some  parts  of  this 
tion.    They  have  been  on  the  books; 
for  almost  a  century  they  have  been  c  are- 
fully  ignored  by  many  officials  and  by  a 
large  portion  of  our  citizenry.     We  .pro- 
fess to  the  world  our  devotion  to  equal 
justice  and  our  guarantee  of  freed^  to 
all  men;  but  in  reality,  in  many  paiits  of 
this  coimtry.  this  claim  has  been  a  hol- 
low  and  empty  myth.    The   time]  has 
come  to  look  at  the  realities  of  th^  sit- 
uation, to  admit  to  ourselves  that  the 
beliefs  we  profess  to  hold  have  nqt  al- 
ways been  borne  out  by  our  action,  a^d  to 
begin  to  work  to  correct  our  past  mis- 

f  Qlrpc 

It  is  a  myth,  for  instance,  to  b((lleve 
that  segregated  facilities  of  any  kind, 
built  with  taxpayers'  money,  can  ever  be 
separate  but  equal.  The  courts  told  us 
that  a  decade  ago,  but  the  States  have 
been  slow  in  carrying  out  their  mar  date. 

It  is  a  myth  that  the  Negro  is  ndt  in- 
terested in  voting  in  the  South  and  that 
his  own  apathy  is  the  cause  for  low  voter 
registration.  The  thousands  staiding 
in  line  in  Mississippi,  waiting  to  m  reg- 
istered; the  thousands  disqualified  be- 
cause of  technical  errors  in  applications ; 
and  the  thousands  subjected  t6  dis- 
criminatory literacy  tests  have  blown 
that  myth  sky  high. 


It  is  a  myth  that  Negroes  living  in  seg- 
regated areas  of  this  country  are  some- 
how happier  in  their  innocence  and  are 
not  interested  in  changing  their  own 
world.  The  young  generation  of  Ne- 
groes, many  of  them  in  college  during  the 
last  decade,  have  shown  us  that  this  be- 
lief is  wholly  without  foundation. 

It  is  a  myth  that  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  is  somehow  related  to  the  amount 
of  brainpower  or  potential  for  intellec- 
tual development  he  possesses.  High 
Government  officials,  learned  college 
professors,  and  authors  and  distin- 
guished professional  men  have,  by  their 
shining  achievements,  brought  glory  to 
America,  and  have  disproved  once  and 
for  all  that  baseless  theory. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  myths,  and  the  one  which  in 
the  long  run  could  do  our  Nation  great 
damage,  is  the  naive  belief  that  the  fail- 
ure to  come  to  grips  with  our  race  prob- 
lem at  home  will  not  affect  our  status  in 
the  world  community.  We  cannot 
preach  equality,  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  benefits  of  the  free  initia- 
tive system  abroad,  while  continuing  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  discriminations  im- 
posed upon  tens  of  millions  of  our  own 
citizens.  We  cannot,  in  justice,  assume 
the  role  of  moral  leader  of  the  free  world, 
until  we  have  set  our  own  house  in  order. 
We  cannot  inspire  or  guide  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  world,  if  we  continue  to 
repress  an  emerging  force  within  our  own 
borders. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  nation  founded  by 
men  who  protested  taxation  without 
representation  continues  to  disenfran- 
chise— and  tax — a  large  portion  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  scandalous  that  a  nation 
which  spends  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  to  prop  up  the  economies  of  for- 
eign countries  refuses  to  improve  the 
economic  lot  of  tens  of  millions  at  home. 
It  is  hypocrisy  for  a  nation  to  speak  out 
against  every  act  of  discrimination  and 
injustice  in  the  world  community,  and 
refuse  to  correct  flagrant  abuses  within 
its  own  borders. 

These,  then,  are  the  old  myths  that 
are  America's  own — the  myths  that  the 
Negro  already  enjoys  full  equality,  or 
that  he  does  not  want  it  or  that  he  can- 
not cope  with  it.  But  today  we  are 
faced  with  new  realities  in  our  Nation— 
the  realities  of  a  decade  of  discontent 
and  demands  of  aspiration  and  achieve- 
ment. The  struggle  for  civil  rights  is 
the  pressing  problem  of  our  time;  and 
until  we  are  willing  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  new  realities,  to  admit  that 
much  of  our  history  has  been  based  on 
the  myth  of  equal  opportunity,  we  are 
indeed  "playing  a  dangerous  game." 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  is  an 
effort  to  face  facts,  to  recognize  the  in- 
justice of  a  century,  and  to  provide  rights 
for  all  our  citizens.  It  is  far  from  revo- 
lutionary. It  leaves  room  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible 
bills.  Yet,  it  has  been  criticized  on  all 
sides  as  a  usurpation  of  States  rights, 
as  a  Federal  grab  for  power,  and  as  a 
docvunent  which  will  destroy  American 
freedoms.  These  charges  are  myths- 
myths  which  have  been  purposely  engen- 
dered, myths  whose  propagation  has  been 
financed  by  forces  dedicated  to  stopping 


this  measure,  and  myths  which  threaten 
to  obscure  the  realities. 

What  are  the  realities?     The  truth  is 
that  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  per- 
sons are  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin.    The  truth  la 
that  in  many  States  it  is  against  the  law 
for  whites  and  Negroes  to  sit  at  the  same 
lunch   counter.    The  truth   is    that  in 
parts  of  our  country,  funds  collected  by 
a  colorblind  tax  collector  are  used  to 
build  and  operate  segregated  facilities, 
not  available  to  the   very  citizens  who 
have  shared  in  paying  for  their  construc- 
tion.   The  truth  is  that  10  years  after 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  case 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
thousands    of    school    districts    remain 
wholly  segregated.    The   truth  is  that 
Federal  money  has  been  used  to  support 
and  construct  segregated  facilities.    The 
truth  is  that  millions  of  Americans  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  em- 
ployment because  of  their  race. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  first 
step  toward  meeting  and  changing  those 
realities,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  myths  and  face  the  facts 
squarely  before  we  can  begin. 

Moving  specifically  to  the  area  of  voter 
discrimination  and  the  need  for  title  I 
of  this  bill,  it  would  be  well  to  set  forth 
a  number  of  examples  of  such  discrimi- 
nation which  have  occurred  in  parts  of 
this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  only  about  25 
percent  of  voting-age  Negroes  are  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  the  South.  In  Missis- 
sippi the  figure  is  closer  to  5  percent.  In 
Alabama  it  is  near  10  percent.  In  no 
Southern  State  does  it  exceed  40  percent 
and  very  few  States  approach  this  high 
figure.  Many  opponents  of  this  bill  have 
told  us  that  these  low  figures  are  due  to 
voter  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes. 
But  a  much  more  likely  explanation  is 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  which  document  a  variety 
of  devices  used  in  some  States  to  keep 
Negroes  from  the  polls. 

Consider  for   a  moment  these  cases 
uncovered  by  the  Commission: 

First.  Gadsden  County,  Fla.,  has  an 
adult  Negro  population  of  over  10.000. 
A  total  of  eight  Negroes  had  been  regis- 
tered to  vote.  There  was  a  registration 
drive  from  1948  to  1950  which  resulted 
in  the  registration  of  over  100  additional 
Negro  citizens.  But  none  of  the  leaders 
of  this  drive  live  In  Gadsden  County  any 
more.  One  of  the  leaders,  who  was  fired 
from  a  good  job  and  allegedly  threatened 
with  physical  violence,  has  left  the  State 
altogether. 

Second.  Included  in  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  Gadsden  County  are  300  public 
school  teachers.  They  are  unwilUng  to 
register  because  of  the  fear  of  losing  then 
jobs. 

Third.  An  elderly  Negro  who  was  eu- 
glble  to  vote  was  asked  by  Commission 
investigators  whey  he  had  not  gone  to 
the  polls.  He  said:  "I  am  too  old  to  be 
beaten  up." 

Fourth.  One  businessman  refused  to 
be  interviewed  at  all.  His  reason:  "They 
would  bomb  my  business  out  of  existence 
if  I  even  talked  with  you." 

Fifth.  The  voting  age  Negro  popma- 
tion  of  Mississippi  is  over  500,000.    Yet 
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there  are  14  counties  in  Mississippi  with 
a  total  of  over  100,000  voting  age  Negro 
residents  In  which  not  a  single  Negro 
citizen  is  registered. 

Sixth.  A  Negro  who  attempted  to  pay 
his  poll  tax  and  register  in  Bolivar  Coun- 
ty, Miss.,  saw  his  bill  thrown  into  the 
waste  basket. 

Seventh.  Poll  taxes  are  also  refused  in 
Tallahatchie  County,  Miss.  Negroes  in 
this  county  expressed  fear  of  reprisals 
and  were  reluctant  to  testify  at  all.  A 
public  school  principal  who  attempted  to 
register  was  discharged  from  her  post. 

Eighth.  In  Leflore  County,  Miss.,  a 
Negro  Army  veteran  who  had  served  as 
a  technical  sergeant,  was  visited  and 
questioned  at  his  home  by  two  white 
men  shortly  after  he  attempted  to  reg- 
ister. Fearful  of  reprisals,  he  stopped 
trying. 

Ninth.  In  Forrest  County,  Miss..  Ne- 
groes have  been  told  that  they  could  not 
register.  At  other  times,  the  registrar 
simply  absents  himself  whenever  Ne- 
groes apply  to  register.  One  Negro, 
while  waiting  for  the  registrar  to  re- 
turn to  his  office,  observed  two  white 
women  being  registered  without  ques- 
tion by  a  clerk  who  had  told  the  Ne- 
gro applicant  she  had  no  authority  to 
register  applicants. 

Tenth.  In  Clark  County,  Miss.,  the 
registrar  turns  Negroes  away  with  the 
advice  that  they  should  "watch  the 
papers  and  see  how  the  mess  in  Little 
Rock  and  the  mess  in  Washington 
worked  out." 

Eleventh.  In  Fayette  County.  Tenn.,  12 
Negro  war  veterans  registered  to  vote  in 
1958.  Only  1  of  the  12  actually  voted. 
Two  were  frightened  away  when  two 
deputy  sheriffs  approached  them.  One 
was  told  by  his  banker  that  something 
might  happen  to  him  if  he  tried  to  vote. 
Another,  who  was  in  the  hauling  busi- 
ness, lost  all  his  customers  and  the  police 
threatened  to  arrest  any  of  his  drivers 
found  on  the  highway  in  his  trucks. 

Twelfth.  In  Alabama,  only  73,272  out 
of  over  one-half  milUon  Negroes  of  vot- 
ing age  are  registered  compared  to  800,- 
000  out  of  1,231,514  whites  of  voting  age. 
Macon  County,  Ala.,  the  site  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  ranks  first  in  the  State  in  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  who  have  a  high 
school  education  and  who  hold  college 
degrees.  After  court  action  by  Macon 
County  Negroes  to  become  registered, 
all  members  of  the  county  board  of  reg- 
istrars resigned  and  there  was  no  pub- 
licly functioning  board  from  about  1946 
to  1948.  The  board  has  been  periodi- 
cally inoperative  for  long  periods  since 
that  time. 

Thirteenth.  Even  when  the  registrars 
are  functioning,  the  "voucher"  system  is 
another  obstacle  in  Alabama.  This  sys- 
tem requires  every  applicant  for  regis- 
tration to  be  accompanied  by  an  already 
registered  voter.  But  a  voter  can  vouch 
for  only  two  appUcants  per  year  and  in 
recent  years  no  white  elector  has  vouched 
for  a  Negro  applicant  in  Macon  County. 
These  incidents  picked  at  random 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion could  be  recited  almost  endlessly. 
But  the  examples  given  adequately  sug- 
gest the  existing  pattern  of  discrimlna- 
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In  the  words  of 


tion  and  intimidation, 
the  Commission : 

It  has  become  apparent  that  legislation 
presently  on  the  books  Is  inadequate  to  as- 
sure that  all  our  qualified  citizens  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  vote.  There  exists  here  a  strik- 
ing gap  between  our  principles  and  our  every 
day  practices.  This  Is  a  moral  gap.  It 
spills  over  into  and  violates  other  areas  of 
our  society.  It  runs  counter  to  our  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  fair  play.  It  is  a  partial 
repudiation  of  oxir  faith  In  the  democratic 
system. 

With  the  objective  of  carrying  out  this 
Commission  mandate,  the  Congress  acted 
in  1957  and  1960  to  put  civil  rights  legis- 
lation on  the  books  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Reconstruction  Era.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  acts  was  primarily  to  guar- 
antee and  enforce  voting  rights.  The 
main  feature  of  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act  was  the  provision  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  bring  civil  in- 
junction suits  to  end  discrinaination  in 
voting  practices.  It  also  prohibited  in- 
tiroldation  in  cormection  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise. 

The  1960  act  authorized  Federal  courts 
to  appoint  voting  referees  to  speed  up 
registration  after  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  discrimination  had  been  found  by  a 
court  and  required  that  voting  records  be 
preserved  and  made  available  to  Federal 
officials. 

Since  1958,  the  Justice  Department  has 
requested  the  right  to  inspect  voting  rec- 
ords in  129  counties.  It  has  filed  58 
voting  cases  and  brought  31  of  them  to 
court.  Of  the  129  cases  in  which  records 
have  been  requested,  59  cases  involved 
counties  in  Mississippi,  and  30  cases, 
counties  in  Alabama.  Of  the  25  cases 
taken  to  court  during  1963,  the  two  most 
important  were  filed  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  Birmingham,  Ala.  In  the  Jackson 
suit,  the  Department  asserted  that  while 
90  percent  of  the  68,000  eligible  white 
citizens  were  registered  to  vote,  only  13 
percent  of  the  38,000  eligible  Negroes 
were  registered.  Birmingham's  suit  al- 
leged that  while  47  percent  of  the  256,000 
whites  were  registered  to  vote,  only  12 
percent  of  the  116,000  eligible  Negroes 
were  registered. 

Two  Justice  Department  actions  have 
been  filed  against  the  State  of  Louisiana 
charging  discriminatory  registration  pro- 
cedures. A  three- judge  Federal  court, 
last  November,  ruled  that  the  Louisiana 
constitutional  interpretation  test  was 
unconstitutional  and  forbade  its  use  any- 
where in  the  State.  In  the  21  affected 
parishes,  only  10,000  of  the  110,000  eligi- 
ble Negroes  were  registered  to  vote  prior 
to  the  decision. 

But  even  with  this  progress— slow  as 
it  is— there  has  been  considerable  back- 
sliding. In  a  suit  filed  only  last  Thurs- 
day, for  example,  the  Department  of 
Justice  alleges  that  Negroes  seeking  to 
vote  in  East  Feliciana  Parish.  La.,  were 
being  removed  from  the  registration 
rolls.  The  complaint  charges  that  when 
Henry  Earl  Palmer  became  voting  regis- 
trar in  February  1958.  more  than  1.200 
of  the  3,700  eligible  Negroes  in  the  parish 
were  registered.  Since  then,  he  assert- 
edly  has  purged  all  but  126  for  alleged 
irregularities.  Since  December  7,  1958, 
Palmer  has  refused  even  to  accept  or 
process  any  applications  for  registration. 


All  in  all,  in  the  last  5  years  about  3,500 
Negroes  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
voting  rolls  in  Louisiana,  while  Missis- 
sippi and  South  Carolina  have  disen- 
franchised 500  more  Negroes  than  were 
registered  during  the  same  period. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the 
1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  have  by 
any  means  been  wholly  successful.  Be- 
cause recalcitrant  officials  have  thrown 
roadblocks  In  the  paths  of  Negroes  wish- 
ing to  register,  and  because  the  judicial 
process  Is  necessarily  time  consiunlng,  it 
Is  evident  that  amendments  and  Improve- 
ments are  necessary. 

The  obstructive  and  discriminatory 
tactics  which  have  been  used  to  circum- 
vent the  1957  and  1960  acts  are  basically 
of  four  kinds:  First,  rejection  of  Negro 
applicants  for  totally  hnmaterial  errors 
and  omissions  on  their  application  forms; 
second,  application  of  different  standards 
to  Negroes  from  those  applied  to  white 
applicants;  third,  use  of  oral  tests  which 
permit  registrars  to  grade  and  then  to 
discriminate  at  their  whim  and  caprice; 
and.  fourth,  manipulation  of  hteracy 
tests  to  disenfranchise  Negroes.  Let  me 
cite  some  examples. 

In  Tangipahoa  Parish,  La.,  a  23-year- 
old  applicant  was  rejected  for  not  com- 
puting his   age  in  years,  months,  and 
days;  he  made  a  1-day  error  that  re- 
sulted from  his  figuring  the  last  month 
of  his  age  out  on  a  30 -day  month  rather 
than   a   31 -day   month.    In  this   same 
parish,  another  applicant  was  rejected 
because   in  computing   the   number   of 
months  and  days  In  his  age  he  used  5 
months  and  30  days  instead  of  6  months 
and  0  days.    In  New  Orleans,  La.,  an  ap- 
plicant was  rejected  for  giving  as  his 
length  of  residence  a  time  inconsistent 
with  his  answer  on  a  previously  rejected 
application.    On  both  forms  the  stated 
length  of  residence  would  have  complied 
with  State  residence  requirements.    In 
Madison  Parish,  La.,  an  applicant  was  re- 
jected for  stating  "11"  instead  of  "No- 
vember" as  the  month  of  his  birth.    In 
Webster  Parish,  La.,  an  applicant  failed 
to  fill  in  a  blank  calling  for  "residence" 
although  the  applicant  answered  other 
portions  of  the  form  calling  for  his  ad- 
dress and   length   of   residence   in  the 
parish.   In  St.  Helena  Parish,  La.,  a  blind 
woman  was  rejected  for  the  way  the 
registrar  filled  out  her  form  for  her. 

In  Montgomery  County,  Ala.,  a  Negro 
college  graduate  was  rejected  solely  be- 
cause she  failed  to  answer  the  question 
"Will  you  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution," even  though  she  stated  under 
oath  before  the  registrar  that  she  would 
"support  and  defend  the  Constitution." 
Another  Negro  woman  was  rejected  In 
the  same  county  for  failure  to  state  her 
date  of  birth  in  one  question  although 
she  stated  responsively  in  another  ques- 
tion that  she  had  been  a  resident  of 
Alabama  and  Montgomery  County  since 
1899.    One  woman  was  rejected  becaiise 
she  failed  to  state  her  education  in  one 
question  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
answer  to  another  question  was  "teacher, 
Autaugaville  Board  of  Education,  Pratt- 
ville,  Ala."    Rosa  Lee  Davis  was  rejected 
because  she  did  not  include  her  name 
as  "Rosa  Weatherly  Davis"  listed  on  an 
earlier  application. 
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By  contrast,  it  was  the  practice  of  tjhe 
board  of  registrars  in  that  county  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  words  and  ques- 
tions to  white  appUcants  unable  to  i^- 
derstand  them,  to  help  answer  the  ques- 
tions for  those  white  applicants  unable  to 
complete  the  questionnaire  on  their  o^n, 
and  to  apprise  white  applicants  of  m- 
complete  or  incorrect  answers  so  tl^at 
they  might  fill  them  in  or  change  thqm. 
In  many  counties,  of  course,  Negroes 
are  either  not  permitted  to  apply  at  al^— 
in  one  county  in  Mississippi  they  wfere 
told  to  go  home  and  think  it  over  be- 
cause this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  proper 
time  for  Negro  registration— or.  if  tJtiey 
persisted,  they  are  made  to  wait  long 
periods  of  time,  or  are  required  to  regis- 
ter one  at  a  time  and  only  before  the 
registrar  himself,   although  whites  ftre 
permitted  to  register  In  groups  beflore 
deputy  registrars.    Those  Negroes  ^ho 
finally  manage  to  persuade  the  reglsttrar 
to  give  them  an  application  form  roMSt 
run  many  additional  obstacles,  as  the 
foregoing  examples  demonstrate.    They 
are  required  to  complete  aU  blankslon 
the  form  with   letter   perfection,    pie 
slightest  error  is  used  to   disqualify  a 
Negro— but  not  a  white  person— and  the 
Negro  is  often  not  told  why  he  failed  or 
whether  and  when  he  may  reapply. 

Literacy  tests  in  some  States  require 
applicants  to  read,  write,  and  interpret 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution.   lAt- 
eracy  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  saltis- 
faction  of  the  registrar,  and  he  is  seldom 
satisfied  when  the  applicant  is  a  NeETO. 
While  white  applicants  are  given  iery 
simple  constitutional  provisions  to  inter- 
pret and  then  are  often  given  assistance 
as  needed,  Negro  applicants  must  inter- 
pret to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar 
the  most  technical  kind  of  provisions— 
and  are  offered  no  help.    For  examplt,  in 
Walthall  County,  Miss.,  white  persons, 
literate  or  illiterate,  registered  witliout 
difficulty,  but  when  a  Negro,  a  graduate 
student  of  Harvard  University,  complet- 
ed an  application  form  explaining  a  yery 
difficult  section  of  the  Mississippi  Con- 
stitution, he  was  rejected  for  allegjedly 
failing  to  interpret  the  section  properly. 
In  Clarke  County,  Miss.,  Negroes  ivere 
not  permitted  to  register  to  vote  until  af- 
ter the  Gtovernment  had  notified  the  reg- 
istrar that  it  was  investigating  discrimi- 
nation in  registration  in  his  county.  :One 
of  the  Negroes  who  was  then  permitted 
to  apply  was  a  retired  schoolteacher,  a 
man  for  whom  the  Negro  high  school  was 
named.    This  man  had  made  nimiqrous 
attempts  to  apply  in  the  past  and  had 
not  been  even  permitted  to  fill  oiiit  an 
application  form,  but  when  he  was  final- 
ly permitted  to  apply  he  was  deliberately 
given  an  extremely  difficult  section  off  the 
Mississippi   constitution.     He  passed — 
the  registrar  admitted  at  the  trial  that 
he  expected  him  to  pass — but  it  still  took 
the  registrar  a  week  to  notify  the  liegro 
that   he   had   passed— although   whites 
were  registered  the  same  day  they  ap- 
plied.   The  registrar  subsequently  gave 
this  Negro's  application  form  to  t^hite 
applicants  to  use  as  a  guide  for  ihter- 
preting  that  same  section  of  the  Missis- 
sippi constitution.  I 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  jthese 
practices,  of  which  the  foregoing  ai*  but 
a  few  of  many  examples,  that  Hi  250 


counties  in  the  United  States  there  are 
still  fewer  than  half  the  Negroes  of  vot- 
ing age  registered  and  in  many  counties 
no  Negroes  are  registered  at  all.  In  these 
same  counties,  white  registration  is  very 
high  and  there  are  on  the  rolls  many 
whites  who  are  illiterate.  Such  a  situa- 
tion makes  a  mockery  of  our  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Moss  in  the  chair) , 
I  noticed  a  decision  only  yesterday,  in 
an  Alabama  voting  case,  in  which  the 
Government  lost  a  case  by  a  decision  of 
the  district  court  in  Mobile,  Ala.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  understand  it.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  see  how  it  can  possibly  stand 
up  on  appeal;  but,  of  course,  a  lawyer 
must  make  such  a  statement  with  some 
hesitation  because  I  have  not  seen  the 
evidence. 

In  this  case,  the  U.S.  attorney  con- 
tended that  the  registrars  engaged  in 
acts  which  deprived  Negroes  in  Wilcox 
County  of  their  right  to  vote.  He  said 
that  no  Negro  is  registered  to  vote  in  this 
county  although  Negroes  comprise  70 
percent  of  the  population. 

The  news  account  states  that  in  re- 
jecting the  Department's  petition  the 
judge  said  that  the  Government  wit- 
nesses failed  to  support  the  discrimina- 
tion charges.  This  is  an  indication  of 
the  difficulty  which  is  encountered  by 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  courts  of 
some  States  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  relating  to  voting. 

Title  I  is  designed  to  deal  with  some 
of  these  devices  which  have  had  a  par- 
ticularly inhibitory  effect  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise.    Since  literacy  tests 
are  a  prime  means  for  manipulation  and 
discriminatory  denial  of  the  vote,  the  bill 
establishes  as  a  rule  of  evidence  for  vot- 
ing cases  in  the  Federal  courts  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  anyone  who  has 
completed   the   sixth   grade   is  literate. 
The  title  also  requires  that  the  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  procedures  used  to 
determine  voting  qualifications  must  be 
the  same  for  all  persons,  white  and  Negro 
alike.    It  also  provides  that  immaterial 
errors  and  omissions  cannot  be  used  to 
disqualify  a  person  for  becoming  regis- 
tered.   Finally,  in  order  to  further  as- 
sure nondiscrimination  in  the  registra- 
tion process  and  to  facilitate  proof  in 
the  event  of  violations,  the  title  requires 
that  all  literacy  tests,  and  the  answers 
to  them,  be  in  writing,  and  that  copies  of 
them  be  maintained  and  made  available 
to  the  applicant  upon  request. 

These  provisions,  while  they  will  not 
overnight  eliminate  all  discriminatory 
denials,  will  materially  assist  in  prevent- 
ing the  specific  and  flagrant  abuses  to 
which  they  are  addressed.  These  are 
modest  proposals  v;hen  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  entrenched  character  of  the 
discrimination.  But  they  are  vitally 
needed. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  and  devices  to  keep 
Negroes  from  registering,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  also  been  faced  with 
lengthy  and  often  unwarranted  delays 
in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings 
under  the  1957  and  1960  acts. 

The  desirability  and  indeed  the  Im- 
perative necessity  of  deciding  a  case  in- 
volving a  charge  of  racial  discrimination 


in  the  voting  process  should  be  apparent, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  right 
to  vote  cannot  be  granted  retroactively. 
Yet,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  ex- 
perienced numerous  unwarranted  delays 
In  the  prosecution  of  its  voting  actions, 
delays  ranging  between  1  and  2  years  in 
some  cases.    For  example,  one  case,  filed 
in  July  1961,  was  not  tried  until  Febru- 
ary 1964;  another  filed  In  October  1961, 
was  tried  in  March  1963;  another  filed 
in  April  1961,  was  tried  in  May  1962. 
After  the  trial,  the  case  may  not  be  de- 
cided for  another  3  to  6  months.    If  the 
decision  is  adverse  to  the  Government,  it 
takes  approximately  a  year  for  appellate 
review  and  another  decision.    Then  there 
would  still  remain  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther review  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
certiorari,  consuming   another  year  or 
more.   Thus,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  case 
filed  in  July  1961  might  not  be  resolved 
until  July  1966,  and  even  after  that  there 
might  be  additional  delay  caused  by  fail- 
ure or  refusal  to  comply. 

In  one  case  a  Federal  court  Injunction 
Issued  In  April  1962  was  Ignored  by  the 
registrar  and  no  Negroes  were  registered 
until  the  summer  of  1963,  following  con- 
tempt proceedings  against  the  registrar. 
Title  I  deals  with  the  problem  of  delay 
by  directing  the  courts  to  expedite  voting 
discrimination  cases  on  their  dockets. 
Moreover,  upon  request  of  the  Attorney 
General,  or  any  defendant,  such  cases 
may  be  heard  by  a  three -judge  Federal 
court,  with  the  right  of  direct  appeal  to 
the    Supreme    Court.    There    is    ample 
precedent  for  use  of  a  three- judge  court 
here.    Section  44  of  title  49  and  section 
28  of  title  15  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for   example,   provide   that    in   certain 
transportation    or    antitrust    suits    In 
which  the  United  States  is  plaintiff,  the 
Attorney    General    may    file    with   the 
court  a  certificate  seeking  appointment 
of  a  three- judge  court  and  expedition  of 
the  case.    When  this  Is  done,  the  certifi- 
cate is  sent  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  clr- 
cvdt  and  It  Is  made  the  duty  of  the  chief 
judge   to  designate   immediately  three 
judges  in  such  circuit,  of  whom  at  least 
one  shall  be  a  circuit  judge,  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case.    It  Is  made  the  duty 
of  the  judges  so  designated  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
The  three-judge  provision  in  title  I  is 
quite  similar  to  the  examples  given. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  before  us.  In 
many  cases,  have  not  denied  that  dis- 
crimination against  Negro  voters  exists 
in  their  States.  One  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has,  with  rather  commendable 
candor,  in  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  this  bill,  actually 
freely  admitted  that,  in  his  State,  there 
Is  an  organized  effort  to  keep  Negroes 
from  the  polls.  These  critics  do  not  dis- 
pute the  facts,  but  question  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  Intervene. 
But,  clearly,  title  I  Is  constitutional  un- 
der the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  By  prohibiting  dis- 
qualification for  immaterial  errors  in 
voting  registration  forms  and  by  requir- 
ing that  literacy  tests  be  administered 
in  writing,  it  implements  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
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since  it  is  aimed  at  unconstitutionally 
discriminatory  practices.  Similarly,  un- 
der the  15th  amendment,  Congress  may 
enact  appropriate  legislation  to  coun- 
teract such  discriminatory  practices  as 
are  used  by  voting  registrars  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  The  provisions  of  title  I 
obviously  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
eliminate  obstructions  to  the  15th 
amendment — that  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of 

r&cc 

One  objection  which  has  been  voiced 
to  the  "literacy"  and  other  provisions  in 
title  I  is  that  they  establish  qualifications 
for  voting  and  thus  Infringe  on  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  States  to  do  so. 
No  portion  of  title  I  establishes  any  qual- 
ifications for  voting,  nor  does  it  even  set 
any  standards  to  which  the  States  must 
adhere  in  establishing  qualifications. 
The  "equal  standards"  provisions  of  title 
I  which  are  directed  to  the  registration 
process  itself  are  designed  to  do  so  no 
more  than  to  require  that  the  tests  of 
qualifications  established  by  the  State 
are  applied  with  an  even  hand  and  with- 
out discrimination  as  to  race.  The 
States  remain  wholly  free  to  set  what- 
ever qualifications  they  desire.  Title  I 
simply  Implements  the  equal  protection 
and  nondiscrimination  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  Itself. 

Nor  does  the  literacy  presumption  es- 
tablish any  qualification  for  voting  or 
Interfere  with  a  State's  right  to  do  so. 
It  merely  establishes  a  nile  of  evidence 
for  court  proceedings  In  voting  discrim- 
ination cases  and.  even  at  that,  the  pre- 
sumption Is  a  rebuttable  one.  The  States 
remain  free  to  set  literacy  standards,  and 
the  sixth-grade  presumption  would  not 
apply  when,  for  example,  a  registrar  tests 
an  applicant's  literacy.  But  when  a  law- 
suit charging  discrimination  is  brought 
and  the  matter  comes  to  court,  the  bur- 
den would  be  on  the  defendant  to  show 
that  a  person  who  has  completed  sixth 
grade  is  not  literate.  This  Is  wholly  rea- 
sonable. If  a  State  has  literacy  as  a  re- 
quirement, it  remains  the  requirement. 
The  presumption  relates  merely  to  the 
manner  In  which  literacy  may  be  proven 
In  specific  kinds  of  cases  In  court. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  requirement 
that  a  written  record  be  made  of  any 
"literacy"  test  employed  and  the  pro- 
visions that  Immaterial  errors  must  be 
disregarded. 

Before  concluding  this  summary,  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  certain 
amendments  which  would  strengthen 
and  Improve  title  I.  The  first  would  be 
to  apply  Its  provisions  to  State  as  well 
as  Federal  elections.  The  1957  and  1960 
Civil  Rights  Acts  drew  no  distinction  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  elections. 
Neither  does  the  Constitution  draw  any 
such  distinction,  and  it  Is  beyond  dispute 
that  It  Is  thoroughly  constitutional,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, for  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  its  citizens  against  discrimination 
in  voting  practices  whether  these  acts 
occur  in  the  course  of  Federal  or  State 
elections. 

The  original  bill,  as  reported  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, originally  included  State  as  well 
as  Federal  elections  within  Its  coverage. 


I  would  prefer  to  see  a  return  to  the  orig- 
inal wording  of  the  bill  and  am  at  the 
present  time  preparing  an  amendment 
along  these  lines,  which  would  bring 
State  elections  within  this  law.  It  will 
be  offered  In  behalf  of  myself  and  a 
niunber  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate. 
No  one  will  deny  that  in  many  instances 
the  right  to  vote  In  local  and  State  elec- 
tions Is  more  important  to  a  Negro  than 
the  right  to  vote  In  a  Federal  election. 
Many  of  the  discriminations,  depriva- 
tions of  liberty,  and  disabilities  of  citi- 
zenship which  have  been  Inflicted  on  the 
Negro  have  been  perpetrated  by  local 
officials  acting  under  color  of  law.  It  Is 
often  more  important,  more  meaningful 
to  the  Negro  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for 
those  men  who  more  directly  and  per- 
sonally infiuence  his  life  than  It  Is  for 
him  to  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  would  have  us  ac- 
cept the  House  version  of  this  bill  with- 
out crossing  a  "t"  or  dotting  an  "i"  argue 
that  applicability  to  State  elections  Is 
not  needed. 

Last  evening  I  noticed  an  analysis  of 
the  bill  which  was  made  by  a  distin- 
guished Journalist.  It  was  a  well- 
thought-out  analysis  of  a  complicated 
bill.  However,  it  referred  to  the  bill  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  not  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  It  is  entitled  "Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963."  Obviously  that  error  was 
made  in  the  other  body.  It  is  one  which, 
of  course,  must  be  corrected. 

To  take  the  view  that  no  "t "  can  be 
crossed  and  no  "I"  can  be  dotted  in  the 
bill  Is  a  naive  view,  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  compliance  which  can  be 
expected  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

As  we  know,  the  State  of  Virginia  has 
already  taken  steps  to  circumvent  the 
antipoU  tax  amendment  by  authorizing 
separate  State  elections.  I  believe  it 
can  be  safely  predicted  that  this  practice 
would  become  widespread  in  many  States 
if  the  literacy  and  registration  applica- 
tion provisions  were  confined  to  elections 
where  only  Federal  offices  were  to  be 
filled. 

Another  problem  which  remains  im- 
solved  by  this  bill  Is  that  of  Implementing 
the  second  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
That  clause  provides  that  representation 
in  the  Congress  shall  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nimiber  of  disenfranchised 
voters  in  the  State.  Ordering  the  taking 
of  the  census  as  provided  in  title  vm 
does  not  fully  implement  this  section.  If 
the  civil  rights  laws  continue  to  be  cir- 
cumvented by  local  officials,  it  may  very 
well  be  necessary  at  some  future  date  to 
offer  legislation  directly  to  implement 
this  clause  and  reduce  representation  in 
Congress.  Whether  that  point  has  al- 
ready been  reached  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. 

Another  feature  of  the  original  bill 
which  I  find  preferable  to  and  more  real- 
istic than  the  measure  we  have  before 
us  today  was  the  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  temporary  voting  referees 
who  would,  as  soon  as  a  case  was  filed 
under  the  1957  act,  begin  to  accept  regis- 
tration applications.  Since  experience 
has  taught  us  that  these  suits  can  con- 
tinue through  the  courts  for  as  much  as 
5  or  6  years,  the  voting  referee  provision 
would   have  made  It  possible  to  start 


registering  voters  without  the  long  delay 
involved  in  a  final  court  decision. 

I  point  out  these  flaws  in  the  present 
bill  merely  to  emphasize  that  it  Is  not 
at  all  a  perfect  bill  nor  one  with  which 
we  can  be  completely  satisfied.    It  may 
be  the  best  bill  we  can  get  in  1964.    Hope- 
fully, compliance  will  be  forthcoming  to 
such  an  extent  that  additional  legislation 
will  not  be  necessary  in  the  future.    But 
one  of  the  myths  about  this  bill  Is  that 
it  is  a  perfect  bill,  and  unless  we  face  the 
reality  of  the  fact  that  it  alone  will  not 
completely   eliminate  discrimination  in 
voting — that  there  must  be  vigorous  en- 
forcement and  faithful  compliance — we 
will  be  fooling  ourselves  and  the  Nation. 
It  Is  more  than  175  years  since  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution,  "to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."    It  is  more  than  100  years 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  began  his  service 
as  our  President  and  gave  a  "new  birth 
of  freedom"  to  America.     It  Is  more 
than  90  years  since  final  ratification  of 
the    15th    amendment    declaring    that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious  condition   of    servitude."     These 
great  events  mark  the  steady  progress  of 
liberty  In  our  Nation  which  has  made  us 
the    greatest   free    government    in    the 
world.   But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels. 
We  must  not  slacken  our  efforts  as  long 
as  some  of  our  fellow  Americans   are 
denied  the  benefits  of  our  common  herit- 
age. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  New  York  concluded  his 
speech? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  the  fioor,  or  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  rather  have  the 
Senator  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
yield  to  me  for  questions  and  a  colloquy 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  and 
without  having  his  remarks  counted  as 
a  second  speech  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  very  kind  of  the 
Senator  to  make  the  request.  I  do  not 
expect  to  make  a  second  speech;  however, 
I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
assure  my  friend  that  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  second  speech  if 
he  cares  to  do  so. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  was  present  at 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  last  summer  when  the  At- 
torney General  said  he  had  not,  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  instituted  any  prose- 
cution against  any  State  or  local  election 
official  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
under  the  criminal  statutes  applicable  to 
the  denial  of  voting  rights. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  present  at  most 
of  the  hearings.  I  seem  to  recall  that 
statement  by  the  Attorney  General,  al- 
though I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call the  hearings  conducted  during  Presi- 
dent   Eisenhower's    administration,    at 
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which  the  present  Attorney  Qenerfal's 
predecessor,  Attorney  General  Rogers 
appesured  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights?  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers  tesUfled  to  facts  indicating 
that  no  real  effort  had  been  made  cur- 
ing his  tenure  of  office  to  institute  jany 
criminal  prosecution  against  any  State 
registrars  for  denying  anybody  the  right 
to  vote.  [ 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  take  it  the  Sen^itor 
is  referring  to  criminal  action?        1 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes.  J 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  understanding  Is 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  neither  the  prefeent 
Attorney  General  nor  his  predecessor 
brought  any  criminal  action  in  the  States 
where  the  offenses  occurred.  They  have 
reasoned,  and  said  that  it  was  fflieir 
opinion  that  juries  would  be  unlikeBy  to 
convict  for  offenses  under  the  old]  re- 
construction statutes.  j 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senjator 
from  New  York  agree  with  the  Semator 
from  North  Carolina  that  no  Atto^ey 
General  can  very  well  possess  thebro- 
phetic  power  to  foretell  what  a  jury]  will 
do  in  any  action  anywhere  in  the  ceun- 
try?  I 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  have  been 
criminal  cases  brought  in  the  past — \f  ith- 
out  very  much  success,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  best  fTOof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  the^of  ? 
Mr.  KEATING.    In  general,  that  i6  my 
feeling  about  puddings.     But  I  dd  not 
consider  it  applicable  to  this  case  lii  the 
manner  in  which  I  take  it  my  genial  and 
learned  friend  uses  the  phrase.    Tl)e  il- 
lustration I  gave  of  a  recent  court  j  pro- 
ceeding in  Alabama  is  rather  goodJ  evi- 
dence of  one  kind  of  pudding.    I  d^  not 
know   whether   the  Senator  hear^  my 
statement  concerning  it,  but  there  Is  no 
Negro    registered    to    vote    in    Wilcox 
County  in  Alabama,  although  Negroes 
comprise  70  percent  of  the  population 
thereof.    The  judges  refused  a  restj^ln- 
ing  order  to  enjoin  the  registrars  of  that 
county     from     discriminating     ag)alnst 
Negro  voters.    They  contended  that  the 
government  failed  to  support  its  charge 
of  discrimination  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  evidence  showed  there  wae  not 
a  single  Negro  registered  in  that  co^nty. 
Mr.  ERVTN.     Does  the  Senator  Ifrom 
New  York  think  that  proves  anything 
more  than  that  discrimination  had  been 
charged  against  someone? 

Mr.  KEATING.     No.    I  was  very  [care- 
ful in  saying  what  I  did.    The  Sena|tor  is 
a  distinguished  judge  and  lawyer 
knows  that  we  la^^Ters  are  loath  to 
ment  finally  on  any  case  when  we 
not  read  the  record.    It  may  have 
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atrociously  tried  by  the  U.S.  attorney.  It 
may  not  have  been  properly  briefed.  Any 
number  of  things  might  have  happened. 
Certainly,  however,  the  court's  detision 
is.  on  its  face,  startling.  It  would  Bhock 
anyone.  I  think  it  would  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  has  shown 
great  fairness  in  many  of  these  problems, 
to  find  that  there  was  a  county  whtre  70 
percent  of  the  people  were  Negro,  amd  not 
one  of  them  was  permitted  to  vote,  and 
still  the  court  finds  that  the  registrars 


were  complying  with  the  law.    It  Is  in- 
conceivable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  tell  a  story 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  point.  I  have 
told  the  story  before. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  the  Senator's 
stories  are  always  interesting.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  tell  the  story  to  illus- 
trate how  inaccurate  it  is  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  figures.  An  old  moun- 
taineer down  in  my  country  had  been 
buying  groceries  on  credit.  He  decided 
to  go  in  and  pay  his  grocery  bill.  The 
storekeeper  told  him  the  amount  of  his 
bill,  which  exceeded  the  figure  that  the 
old  mountaineer  thought  was  right.  So 
he  complained. 

The  storekeeper  got  out  his  account 
books,  laid  them  on  the  counter,  and 
said:  "Here  are  the  figures.  You  know, 
figures  do  not  lie." 

He  said,  "I  know  figures  do  not  lie.  but 
liars  sure  do  figure." 

Not  only  do  liars  figure,  but  honest 
men  figure.  I  trust  the  Senator  will  par- 
don me  for  drawing  a  comparison  which 
refers  to  New  York  State.  In  1960.  both 
major  political  parties  exerted  them- 
selves to  capture  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  had  the  larg- 
est electoral  vote  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

During  that  year.  New  York  numbered 
among  its  population  10.880,592  persons 
of  age  21  and  over.  The  records  show 
that  only  7,291.079  of  those  persons 
voted.  Those  who  voted  constituted  only 
66  percent  of  the  persons  in  New  York 
State  of  age  21  years  and  upward.  In 
other  words,  34  percent  of  the  New  York- 
ers of  voting  age  did  not  vote. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Deep 
South  county  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred, where  there  was  no  Negro  reg- 
istered, was  suffering  from  the  same  kind 
of  apathy  which  kept  34  percent  of  all 
New  Yorkers  of  voting  age  from  voting 
in  the  presidential  election  in  1960. 

Mr.  KEATING.    The  example  I  cited 
would  be  a  much  more  severe  case  than 
the  one  the  Senator  mentioned.     In  the 
case  I  mentioned  not  a  single  Negro  reg- 
istered to  vote.    I  am  rather  surprised 
at  the  figures  the  Senator  quotes  for 
New  York.    I  did  not  realize  that  New 
York  has  done  as  well  as  the  Senator 
mentioned.    I   thought   the  figures  on 
actual  voters  in  New  York  were  some- 
where around  60  percent.    It  is  nothing 
that  I  condone.    Any  person  who  has 
the  right  to  vote  certainly  should  exercise 
his  franchise.     I  would  like  to  see  him 
vote  a  certain  way,  but  whether  he  votes 
that  way  or  not.  he  should  vote.    It  Is 
regrettable  that  34  percent  did  not  vote. 
That  situation  could  arise,  however,  from 
a  nimiber  of  reasons — changes  in  resi- 
dence, disqualifications  for  various  rea- 
sons; illness,  absence  from  the  State  on 
election   day.   or  many   other  reasons. 
The  situation  in  New  York  is  aggravated 
by  voter  apathy.    But  I  cannot  believe 
that  in  a  county  where  70  percent  of 
the  citizens  are  Negroes,  the  failure  of 
Negroes  to  cast  a  single  ballot  was  the 
result  of  apathy.    If  there  was  that  much 
apathy  in  a  county,  it  would  have  seeped 
through  and  been  reflected  in  the  sta- 
tistics on  white  voters  in  the  same  county. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  county  was  made 


up  of  white  citizens.  They  registered*^ 
and  voted  in  considerable  numbers.  But 
none  of  the  Negroes,  who  constituted  70 
percent  of  the  residents  of  this  county, 
voted.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  at- 
tribute that  solely  to  apathy. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  apathy 
among  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors.  It 
is  regrettable.  But  apathy  does  not  ex- 
plain the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
the  Negroes  of  a  certain  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  that  apparently  apathy  and 
sickness  and  factors  other  than  manipu- 
lations of  Southern  election  ofiBcials  kept 
more  than  2  V2  million  New  Yorkers  from 
going  to  the  polls  at  the  previous  presi- 
dential election. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  no  question 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  is 
no  discrimination  in  voting.  No  one 
there  was  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  discrimination.  The  2y2  million 
there,  as  cited  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  did  not  vote,  failed  to  vote 
for  reasons  other  than  discrimination. 

Mr.  ETRVIN.  Let  me  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
some  other  figures,  by  means  of  which  I 
shall  compare  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina with  the  Senator's  State  of  New 
York,  to  show  the  unreliability  of  draw- 
ing inferences  from  figures. 

According  to  the  1960  census.  New  York 
had  a  total  Negro  population  of  1,414,- 
184;  and  my  State  of  North  Carolina  had 
a  Negro  population  of  1,114,970.  The 
same  tabulation  shows  that  the  State  of 
New  York  employed  only  3,707  Negroes 
as  schoolteachers,  whereas  North  Caro- 
lina employed  11,042  Negroes  as  school- 
teachers. 

So   one  who   draws   inferences  from 
figures  could  very  well  fall  into  the  error 
of  believing  that  New  York  was  discrim- 
inating against  Negroes,   when  it  was 
employing  schoolteachers,  could  he  not? 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  would  not  think  so. 
Is  it  not  correct  that  In  North  Carolina 
the  public  schools  are  segregated? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Most  of  them  are. 
Mr.  KEATING.    And  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  Negro  schools  are  required  to 
hire  Negro  teachers,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  EIRVIN.    Not  necessarily. 
Mr.  KEATING.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that 

they  do? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Regardless  of  that, 
North  Carolina  had  11.042  Negro  teach- 
ers, whereas  New  York,  with  a  Negro 
population  300,000  greater  than  the  Ne- 
gro population  of  North  Carolina,  em- 
ployed only  3,707  Negroes  as  school- 
teachers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  may  say  that  is 
completely  understandable,  if  it  is  a  fact, 
because  in  North  Carolina  the  Negro 
schools  are  segregated  and  are  required 
to  hire  Negro  teachers.  That  would 
naturally  result  in  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  Negro  teachers  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  in  New  York.  New  York  has 
State  statutes  which  do  not  permit  any 
discrimination  in  the  hiring  of  teachers. 

Mr.  ER'SnN.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
Infer  that  the  number  of  Negro  school- 
children in  New  York  State  exceeds  the 
number  of  Negro  schoolchildren  in  North 
Carolina;  I  tliink  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
from  the  fact  that  the  Negro  population 
of  New  York  State  is  300.000  greater  than 


that  of  North  Carolina.  Those  statistics 
would  indicate  to  my  mind  that  New 
York  does  not  employ  Negroes  to  teach 
school  in  the  same  ratio  that  New  York 
employs  white  schoolteachers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  New  York  State 
there  is  no  test  on  the  basis  of  color ;  and 
all  applicants  for  positions  as  school- 
teachers—whether Negroes  or  whites- 
are  considered  on  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing.   That  is  required  by  New  York  State 

law 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  where 
the  largest  number  of  Negroes  in  New 
York  State  reside,  one-third  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  city  of  New  York  are  Ne- 
groes. That  is  a  very  much  greater  per- 
centage than  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to 
whites  in  the  total  population  of  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Evidently  the  Negroes 
there  are  able  to  find  jobs  other  than  as 
schoolteachers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Personally,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  in  which  a  qualified 
Negro  applicant  has  been  denied  a  job 
as  a  schoolteacher  on  the  ground  of  race. 
But  if  such  a  case  did  occur,  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  was  not  affected  by  the 
pending  proposed  legislation.  The  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  the  hiring  of  anyone,  in- 
cluding teachers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Notwithstanding  the  as- 
surance the  Senator  from  New  York 
gives,  I  would  say  that  a  person  who 
draws  Inferences  from  figures  and  who 
examines  the  figures  which  Indicate  that 
New  York,  with  a  population  of  1.414,184 
Negroes,  but  only  3,707  Negro  school- 
teachers, as  compared  with  North  Caro- 
lina, which  has  a  Negro  population  of 
1.114.970  Negroes  and  11.042  Negro 
schoolteachers,  would  certainly  conclude 
that  New  York  was  definitely  discrimi- 
nating against  Negroes,  Insofar  as  the 
employment  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  was  concerned. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
insofar  as  any  conclusions  he  may  choose 
to  reach  are  concerned;  but  I  would 
characterize  the  last  statement  he  made 
as  a  monumental  non  sequitur. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  seem  that  the 
arithmetic  which  is  applied  to  the  county 
in  Alabama,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  referred  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  the  arithmetic  which  is  applied  to 
New  York  are  two  quite  different  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  recall  that 
at  that  time  I  spoke  of  schoolteachers. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  spoke  about  voters;  I  spoke  about 
public  schoolteachers.  I  think  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  two  sets  of  inferences 
are  based  on  entirely  different  systems 
of  arithmetic. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  be  interested 
in  obtaining  the  statistics  in  regard  to 
voting  in  North  Carolina.  I  would  say 
that  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  States 
of  the  South  that  has  one  of  the  best 
records  of  nondiscrinfiination  in  connec- 
tion with  voting.  It  so  happens  that  in 
referring  to  the  outstanding  voter  dis- 
crimination cases  which  I  mentioned.  I 


did  not  mention  any  case  from  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  I  believe  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  misquote 
my  remarks— although  if  I  am  in  error 
as  to  that,  I  am  sure  he  will  correct  me ; 
I  believe  I  heard  him  say  that  he  believes 
that  every  citizen,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  should  have  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes ;  I  have  always  taken 
that  position;  and  I  take  it  now. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that,  according  to  the  statistics 
which  have  been  presented  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  104.1  per- 
cent of  all  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  in 
my  county  are  registered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  a  remarkable 
feat.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
must  have  had  a  very  effective  political 
organization  there. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  No.  I  think  many  of 
them  may  be  on  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  This  may  be  so  because 
some  of  them  may  not  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
fighting  to  preserve  constitutional  gov- 
ernment for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  other  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  been  intrigued 
by  some  of  the  figures  which  show  that 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  qualified 
voters  are  registered  to  vote.  I  do  not 
understand  how  that  can  be.  However, 
this  is  the  first  case  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  in  which  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  qualified  Ne- 
groes were  registered  to  vote.  For  one 
of  the  counties  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  figure  used  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Conunission  was  146  percent — 
showing  that  146  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  county  are  qualified  to  vote. 
That  is  a  rather  remarkable  statistic. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  merely  cite  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  some  of  the  figures 
submitted  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.    I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  if  he  will  read  what 
the  Conmiission  has  said  on  various  sub- 
jects, he  will  find  some  very  remarkable 
statements.    For  instance,  the  Commis- 
sion  cited    100   counties   in   the  South 
where  the  Commission  says  Negroes  are 
discriminated  against  when  it  comes  to 
voting;    and   one   of   the   counties   the 
Commission  cites  on  page  35  of  its  1963 
report  is  Graham  County,  N.C.    In  the 
1963  report  of  the  Commission,  Graham 
County  is  set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  as  one  of  the  100 
counties  in  which  it  says  there  is  rank 
discrimination  against  Negroes  in  the 
voting  field.    Not  a  single  Negro  of  vot- 
ing age  lives  in  Graham  Coimty,  N.C. 
Yet  we  find  that  such  data  as  that  are 
cited  in  the  attempt  to  justify  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which,  in  my  honest  Judg- 
ment, would  virtuaUy  destroy  the  sys- 
tem of  government  created  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  rob  all  Americans  of 
their  basic  rights. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  before  me  the 
table  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
Prom  the  table  it  appears  that  there  are 
no  Negro  residents  in  Graham  County. 
It  Is  not  listed  as  an  outstandingly  bad 


case.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  Graham  County,  121  per- 
cent of  the  white  residents  of  voting  age 
are  registered  to  vote. 

I  fear  I  was  a  little  too  generous  in 
relation  in  North  Carolina.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, which  has  1,600  Negroes,  the  percent- 
age of  Negroes  registered  to  vote  was  30 
percent,  whereas  the  number  of  white 
voters  is  8,600,  and  the  percentage  of 
white  voters  registered  to  vote  was  87.4 
percent. 

In  Greene  County  the  percentage  of 
white  people  registered  to  vote  was  101.9 
percent  and  the  percentage  of  the  Ne- 
groes registered  to  vote  was  12  percent. 
Other  examples  cited  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  are  Bertie  County, 
Halifax  County,  Hertford  County,  and 
Northampton  County.  The  table  refers 
to  only  six  counties  in  North  Carolina  out 
of  a  great  many  counties  throughout  the 
South  which  discriminate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  lend  me  his  copy  of  the  1963 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  a  moment?  I  left  my  copy 
in  my  office. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Certainly.  I  am 
always  glad  to  submit  evidence  to  my 
adversary. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  a  statement  on  page  20  of 
that  report.  The  report  tells  of  the 
100  counties  In  the  South  in  which  the 
Commission  claims  there  is  gross  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  in  voting. 
On  page  20  this  statement  appears: 

Seven  of  the  one  hiindred  counties  were  In 
North  Carolina. 


Turning  to  page  34  of  the  report  we 
discover  that  the  seven  North  Carolina 
counties  are  enumerated  as  follows: 

1,  Bertie;  2,  Franklin;  3,  Graham;  4, 
Greene;  5.  Halifax;  6.  Hertford;  7,  Northamp- 
ton. 

One  of  the  seven  counties  in  North 
Carolina  in  which  it  is  alleged  there  is 
gross  discrimination  is  Graham  Covmty, 
where  not  a  single  Negro  of  voting  age 

lives.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  consider  that 
discrimination  exists  in  a  county  in 
which  there  are  no  Negroes  of  voting  age. 
I  do  not  see  how  they  could  very  well 
vote  if  they  are  not  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  understand  how  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  white  citizenry 
could  vote. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  use  of  the  num- 
ber "seven"  instead  of  "six"  was  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
include  Graham  County.  Certainly  we 
cannot  charge  discrimination  in  a  county 
in  which  there  are  no  Negro  voters. 
However,  the  Senator  is  singularly  silent 
about  the  other  six  counties  in  his  State 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  report. 
Does  he  in  any  way  challenge  the  figures 
in  relation  to  those  counties? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
no  information  concerning  them  now 
available  beyond  what  appears  in  the 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
When  a  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission states  that  in  Graham  County 
there  is  gross  discrimination  against 
Negroes  registering  to  vote  despite  the 


6720 

fact  that  no  Negroes  live  there.  I  do  rjot 
place  reliance  upon  other  statements 
made  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  that 
typical   of   the   argvunents   that   we 
often  hear  during  the  debate.    In  ore  er 
to  place  the  entire  subject  in  its  prorer 
perspective.  I  ask  unanimous  consent    " 
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that  portion  of  the  table  on  page  35  of 
the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion which  shows  the  1956  and  1962  reg- 
istration of  both  white  and  Negro  voters 
in  the  seven  counties  of  North  Carolina 
about  which  we  have  been  talking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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>  Private  voter  right  suit. 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  North  Carolina  tHere 
is  no  annual  registration.  If  a  peiton 
registers,  he  remains  registered.  W  len 
he  moves  from  one  precinct  to  anotlier, 
often  he  registers  in  the  new  precinct 
without  obtaining  a  transfer  from  the 
old  one.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the 
percentage  over  100  percent. 

Mr  KEATING.    Would  a  man  sucli  as 
the  one  stated  in  the  example  giver  by 
the  Senator  vote  twice? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     No. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  means 
that  he  is  not  supposed  to  vote  twice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  name  of  one  vho 
moves  away  from  one  precinct  to  another 
is  not  always  removed  from  the  tolls. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  percen^ge 
in  excess  of  100  percent  appears. 

Mr.  KEATING.  When  a  person  m  3ves 
from  one  county  to  another  his  name  is 
not  taken  off  the  rolls  of  the  county 
from  which  he  moved? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not.  In- 
deed, the  names  of  those  who  movte  or 
die  are  not  ordinarily  stricken  from  the 
registration  books  unless  they  are  ^  to- 
tally new  registration— an  event  \*tiich 
does  not  occur  very  frequently. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  Will  he  repeat  that  statement? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  North  Carolina, 
names  are  usually  not  stricken  front  i 
registration  books  unless  there  is  a 
registration,  which  does  not  occur, 
quently.  This  course  is  followed  to  J, void 
inconvenience  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  [ 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion^ 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  would  pr^ent 
a  man.  such  as  the  one  in  the  exainple 
stated  by  the  Senator,  from  votirig  in 
both  counties?  j 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Nothing,  except  that  in 
North  Carolina,  it  is  against  the  law  to 
vote  twice,  and  North  Carolina,  ujnlike 
the  Department  of  Justice,  believes  in 
instituting  prosecutions 
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son.  .  ,  ,.  ^ 

Mr  ERVIN.  We  do  not  convict  before 
a  man  is  tried.  We  institute  prosecu- 
tions and  obtain  convictions. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  statute  codified 
in  the  United  States  Code  as  title  18, 
section  242.  which  bears  the  headnote. 
"Deprivation  of  Rights  Under  Color  of 
Law."  which  provides  as  follows: 
§  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  under  color  of 

Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law.  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  willfully 
subjects  any  inhabitant  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  different  punishments, 
pains,  or  penalties,  on  account  of  such  in- 
habitant being  an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his 
color,  or  race,  than  are  prescribed  for  the 
punishment  of  citizens.  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  know 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  repeatedly 
held  that  a  State  or  local  election  official 
violates  that  statute  and  renders  himself 
subject  to  criminal  punishment  upon 
conviction  if  he  willfully  denies  to  any 
person  who  is  qualified  to  vote  the  right 
to  register  and  vote? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  validity  of  that  statute. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  us  when  that  law 
was  enacted? 

Mr  ERVLN.  That  statute  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  almost  100  years. 
If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  it 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Enforcement 
Act  of  1870. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Those  are  the  crim- 
inal statutes  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred in  his  earlier  questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  know 
that  under  that  statute  a  man.  upon  con- 
viction of  the  offense,  could  be  sent  to 


prison  for  as  much  as  1  year  and  fined  as 
much  as  $1,000.  or  both.    Is  that  not  a 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  question  is  as  fol- 
lows: If  a  State  election  official  willfully 
denies  any  qualified  person  of  any  race 
the  right  to  register  and  vote,  he  can  be 
sent  to  prison  for  as  much  as  1  year  and 
fined  as  much  as  $1,000  under  that  stat- 
ute, or  have  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment imposed  on  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  penalties  are  as  the  Senator 
has  read  them. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  the  statute  codified  as  18  United 
States  Code,  section  1,  makes  that  crime 
a  misdemeanor? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  may  well  be.  1 
assume  that  the  Senator  has  correctly 
read  the  code. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  crime  is  a  misdemeanor.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  New  York  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
under  rule  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  a  misdemeanor  may 
be  prosecuted  by  an  information  filed  by 
a  U.S.  attorney? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  assume  so. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So,  a  man  could  be  tried 
on  a  charge  of  having  violated  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  242,  upon  an 
information  filed  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
and  without  any  indictment  being  found 
by  a  grand  jury,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  would  assume  so. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    So  all  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  to  do  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction for  a  violation  of  section  242  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  would 
be  to  convince  a  petit  jury  of  his  guUt. 
Mr.  KEATING.    It  is  not  as  simple 
as  that.    I  have  no  reason  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  predecessor  in  feeling  that 
these  old  statutes,  100  years  old,  are  com- 
pletely inadequate  to   meet  voter  dis- 
crimination problems  in  certain  States. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     The  Senator  would  ac- 
cept such  assertion  even  though  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  not  undertaken 
to  prosecute  any  man  for  violation  of  the 
statute  in  any  voting  rights  case? 

Mr  KEATING.  There  have  been 
efforts  over  the  years,  without  success, 
to  obtain  such  convictions. 

Mr  ERVEN.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
in  the  past  15  or  20  years.  We  have  been 
assured  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
there  have  been  no  efforts  to  enforce  the 
statute  in  voting  rights  cases  during  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  that  is  true 
of  both  the  present  Attorney  General  and 
his  predecessor.  It  is  a  decision  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  accord.  I  do  not 
believe  those  statutes,  enacted  100  years 
ago  would  be  effective  in  any  way  to 
meet  the  problems  of  discrimination  in 
voting. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  the  Senator  any- 
thing to  base  that  argument  on  except 
the  statements  of  some  Attorney  Gen- 
erals who  have  never  lived  within  400 
or  500  miles  of  the  places  involved? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Although  it  may  be 
fallible  and  imperfect,  that  is  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  know  in 
how  many  States  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  the  Senator  from  New  York 
believes,  on  the  basis  of  the  statements  of 
Attorneys  General,  there  are  not  enough 
jurors  of  honesty  to  convict  an  election 
official  of  a  wrongful  deprivation  of  vot- 
ing rights  when  the  evidence  shows  him 
to  be  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  impugning  the  hon- 
esty of  any  jury  or  group  of  people.  I 
am  only  saying  that  the  statutes  which 
have  been  on  the  books  for  100  years  are 
completely  outworn,  and  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  bring  about  the 
results  which  are  sought  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  proposed  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Those  statutes  are  much 
newer  than  the  Constitution,  or  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  or  the  Ten 
Commandments.  I  know  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  not  outworn.  However, 
when  I  see  bills  of  the  character  of  the 
one  here  proposed,  I  sometimes  think 
that  some  people  believe  the  Constitu- 
tion is. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  bill  is  based  on 
the  Ten  Commandments.  I  did  not 
mention  that  in  my  original  remarks, 
because  the  Ten  Commandments  are  not 
a  part  of  the  basic  statutory  law  of  this 
country.  I  referred  only  to  the  Consti- 
tution. But  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Beatitudes. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  would  say  this  bill 
would  come  nearer  to  being  based  on 
the  Beatitudes  than  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  But  we  are  not 
supposed  to  be  legislating  on  the  basis 
of  the  Beatitudes,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful they  may  be. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  why  I  did 
not  refer  to  them  or  base  my  case  on 
them,  because  I  was  afraid  the  Senator 
would  challenge  it  if  we  put  the  bill  on 
the  basis  of  the  Beatitudes  or  the  Ten 
Commandments.  But  they  are  com- 
pletely relevant. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
that  laws  become  obsolete  and  worn  out 
bv  the  passage  of  time.  It  is  rather  dis- 
concerting to  think  that  they  do.  I 
notice  that  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  in  the  same  words  as  it  was  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written,  and  it  is 
much  older  than  these  laws.  I  trust  the 
Preamble  is  not  worn  out,  because  it 
states  that  the  Founding  Fathers  drafted 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  "secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  oiurselves  and  our 
posterity."  This  bill  would  destroy  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It 
does  not  happen  to  be  mine. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  sometimes  disagree. 
Sometimes  we  agree.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
does  not  share  my  sound  opinion  on 
these  subjects.  He  Is  a  man  of  great 
ability. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if 
there  is  not  another  statute,  title  18, 
section  241  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  bears   the   heading   "Conspiracy 


Against  Rights  of  Citizens,"  and  if  it 
does  not  read  as  follows: 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  Injiu-e, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen 
in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  prlvUege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the 
same;  or 

If  two  or  more  persons  go  In  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege so  secured — 

They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if 
he  does  not  know  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  held  in  a  number  of  cases  that  if 
an  election  official  conspires  with  an- 
other person  to  deprive  any  qualified 
voter  of  any  race  of  the  right  to  register 
and  vote,  he  would  violate  this  statute 
and  be  subject  to  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  imderstand  that 
that  Is  so,  under  the  conspiracy  section. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  another  statute,  section  371 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  is  the  general  conspiracy  statute 
of  the  United  States.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  does  not  know  that  the  courts  have 
held  that  a  State  or  local  election  official 
violates  that  statute  when  he  conspires 
with  another  to  deprive  a  person  of  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  when  he  is 
qualified  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  statement  that  it  has 
been  so  held. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  referred  to  three 
criminal  statutes  which  are  available  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  any 
election  official  who,  of  his  own  volition, 
or  in  conspiracy  with  another,  willfully 
deprives  any  qualified  citizen  of  any 
race  of  the  right  to  register  and  vote. 

Does  the  Senator  not  believe  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  make  an  effort 
to  enforce  those  criminal  laws  in  the 
event  of  any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
State  or  local  election  officials? 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  predecessor,  and  those 
of  us  who  support  the  pending  bill,  are 
interested  in  is  preserving  for  all  of  our 
citizens  the  right  to  vote  and  not  put- 
ting some  official  in  jail.  Assuming  the 
complete  honesty  of  jurors  and  judges 
ani  everybody  else  involved,  because  I 
do  not  impugn  anybody's  honesty,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  convince  jurors  that 
there  was  a  criminal  intent  involved 
when  voting  officials  were  merely  ac- 
cepting and  furthering  the  general 
mores  of  the  community. 

I  am  therefore  in  complete  accord  with 
the  decision  reached  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  predecessor  that  it 
would  be  fruitless,  unavailing,  undesir- 
able, and  in  many  cases  unfair,  to  bring 
criminal  action  against  them,  because 
many  of  the  election  officials  are  repu- 
table citizens  of  the  community. 

The  way  to  handle  such  a  situation  is 
by  a  civi.  action,  requiring  compliance 
with  the  law,  with  the  objective  in  mind 
of  enforcing  the  right  to  vote,  and  not 
putting  someone  in  jail  or  fining  him. 


Mr.  ER"VIN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
ag^ee  with  me  that  an  election  official 
who  willfully  and  intentionally  denies  a 
qualified  citizen  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  should  be  punished? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  that  any 
person  who  does  so  with  criminal  intent 
should  be  punished.  I  am  trying  to  say 
to  the  Senator — and  for  one  of  his 
knowledge  and  perspicacity,  he  seems  to 
be  singularly  unable  to  understand  what 
I  am  getting  at ;  I  must  be  unusually  ob- 
tuse— that  it  might  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince 12  men  on  a  jury  that  Mr.  John 
Jones,  an  estimable  character  in  the  com- 
munity, was  in  fact  guilty  of  willful  or 
intentional  or  vicious  conduct  in  deny- 
ing someone  his  right  to  vote,  and  that 
they  would  therefore  be  reluctant  to  say 
that  he  should  be  criminally  held. 

However,  he  should  be  held  to  ac- 
count. There  are  a  great  many  laws 
violated  every  day  whose  violators  are 
never  prosecuted,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
laws  which  have  been  so  completely  ig- 
nored by  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
laws  with  respect  to  voting  rights.  I 
refer  to  sections  241,  242,  and  371  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  laws  regarding 
diplomats  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  one  good  illustration. 

Mr.  ER'VTN.  They  are  dealt  with 
under  the  principle  of  comity  and  inter- 
national law.  I  have  never  heard  of 
anyone  being  anxious  to  avoid  prosecut- 
ing southerners  for  anything.  More- 
over, I  have  never  observed  anyone  solic- 
itous about  the  constitutional  rights  of 
any  southerner  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  now  is  one  who  is  as  solicitous 
about  the  constitutional  rights  of  a 
North  Carolinian  as  he  is  about  the 
rights  of  any  citizen  living  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  He  is  as  solicitous 
about  the  rights  of  white  citizens  as  he  is 
of  the  rights  of  Negro  citizens.  All  I  am 
saying  is,  that  when  it  comes  to  voting, 
all  citizens  should  be  treated  alike. 

"When  the  tax  collector  comes  along 
and  takes  taxes  out  of  one's  pay  envelope 
or  pocketbook,  he  does  not  stop  to  ask 
about  the  color  of  one's  skin.  When  one 
goes  to  the  polling  place  to  vote,  he 
should  have  the  right  to  vote,  without 
being  asked  about  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  perfectly  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  the 
thought  that  all  qualified  persons  should 
be  permitted  to  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  not  have 
been  surprised  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  had  said  that  if  title  I  was  all 
there  was  to  the  bill,  he  would  be  able 
to  accept  it,  because  I  believe  everything 
should  be  done  to  expedite  the  right  ot 
every  citizen  to  vote.  I  know  that  is  the 
view  of  the  Senator.  I  can  know  of  his 
objection  to  some  of  the  other  titles  in 
the  bill,  but  I  do  not  understand  his 
objection  to  title  I. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why  I  object  to  title  I. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  presume  we  shall 
hear  about  that  in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  really  grieves  me  to 
hear  Attorneys  General  of  the  United 
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states  assert  that  honorable  jurors  can- 
not be  found  m  Southern  States     I  hkve 
lived  among  southerners  all  my  liie.  una 
I  have  found  them  to  be  as  honorab^as 
persons  living  anywhere  else     I  believe 
that  when  they  take  the  oath  to  decv 
case  according  to  the  law  and  the 
dence.  they  will  decide  that  case  ace 
ing  to  the  law  and  the  evidence,  as  fi 
and  as  justly  as  jurors  in  any  other  S 
in  the  Union. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the 
criminal  statutes  which  the  Atto 
General  has  available  to  him.  to  prose- 
cute wrongful  deprivations  of  voting 
rights  When  the  Attorney  General 
"I  do  not  believe  I  can  obtain  a  co 
tion  "  and  admits  in  the  next  breat 
have  never  tried  to  obtain  a  convicti  ^ 
ft  grievis  me  to  hear  such  s^tenJents 
mie  concerning  millions  of  good  An  .en- 
cans.  The  Attorney  General  should  use 
the  laws  already  on  the  books,  instead  of 
demanding  the  enactment  of  other  la^^s 
in  the  voting  rights  field. 

The  Senator  from  New  YorK  k 
that  in  addition  to  having  these 
criminal  statutes  at  his  disposa^L  th 
tomey  General  of  the  United  State 
two  civil  statutes,  one  of  them  the 
Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the  othei^ 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960;  is  that  not 

Mr   KEATING.     That  is  true; 
have  tried  to  point  out  in  my  remarks 
why  he  needs  additional  aid  for  a:tion 
under  those  statutes,  and  to  pom*  ""t. 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
encountered  in  the  enforcement  of 

statutes.  ^X^-oi 

Mr    ERVIN.     The  Attorney  G^eral 
already  has  five  laws  available  to 
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\  out 
been 
ihose 


him 


yet  the  Senator  thinks  he  needs  riore 


I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
agree  with  him.   I  believe  those  five 


in  the  hands  of  any  competent  lawyer, 
are  sufficient  to  enforce  the  right  of  every 
Qualified  citizen  anywhere  in  the  I  nited 
States— in    Alabama.    Mississippi.    ^''^ 


York.  Illinois 
and  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING 


New 
or  Missouri— to  register 


Mr.  President 


Javits  in  the  chair).  I  cannot  share  the 


con 
many 


Senator's  view  that  the  reason  fo- 
tinued  discrimination  in  voting  in  i 
of  our  States  is  due  to  the  incompstence 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr  ERVIN.  If  I  were  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  evidence  to  support  the  alle^  ations 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  fauoted 
from  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  CcAnmis- 
sion  I  would  institute  some  old-fashioned 
criminal  prosecutions  in  the  federal 
courts.    I  would  not  let  the  fear  or  the 


York 
dis- 
laws. 


(Mr. 


or  the 
do  its 


apprehension  or  the  conjecture 
suspicion  that  a  jury  might  not 
duty  keep  me  from  doing  mine. 

Mr.  KEATING.    The  Senator  may  be 
come  the  Attorney  General  one  lay. 
do  not  know  what  will  happen  then. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  could  never  be  Attorney 
General  in  the  political  climate  that  pre- 
vails in  the  United  States  today.  jThis  is 
true  because  I  place  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  the  liberty  of  all  the!  people 
above  the  considerations  which  Iprompt 
the  introduction  of  bills  of  this  ch^acter. 

Mr.    KEATING.      I    believe    IJhe    At- 
torneys General  of  our  country  have  had 


in  mind  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  at  all  times. 

Mr  ERVIN.  They  assert  that  the  peo- 
ple residing  in  a  whole  section  of  the 
country,  or  in  certain  States,  will  not 
keep  their  oaths  as  jurors  and  try  cases 
according  to  the  law  and  evidence;  I 
respectfully  submit  that  they  ought  to 
refrain  from  making  such  statements 
until  they  have  prosecuted  a  few  election 
officials  for  violating  election  laws. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  never  heard 
any  of  them  make  that  accusation. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  they  cannot  obtain  convictions.  At 
least  I  thought  I  heard  him  say  that  that 
was  the  reason  why  they  do  not  use  the 
criminal    statutes   which    they    already 

have  available.  ,    „  ,  .  ^v,      a* 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  let  the  At- 
torney General  speak  for  himself.  I 
have  stated  what  my  views  are. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  he  does  not  know  that  un- 
der title  28,  section  1864,  and  section 
1865  of  the  United  States  Code,  persons 
selected  to  serve  upon  juries  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  country  are  selected 
by  a  clerk  of  the  court  and  by  a  jury 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  judge  of 
the  district.  They  place  the  nanies  of 
those  eligible  to  serve  in  the  jury  boxes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. ,    ,      ^  .,      __   . 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  clerk  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  is  appointed  by  the  judge,  is 

he  not? 

Mr  KEATING.    I  believe  so. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  jury  commissioner 
is  appointed  by  the  judge,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. ,  _   ,^^, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  names  of  Federal 
jurors  are  selected  and  put  in  the  jury 
box  by  Federal  officials  and  not  by  State 
officials;  and  that  statement  applies  to 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  everywhere 
else  in  the  United  States.    Is  that  cor- 

reef 

Mr  KEATING.  That  is  correct.  The 
Federal  officials  usually  come  from  that 
neighborhood.  <.„„  w.^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  when  anyone,  whether  he  be 
the  Attorney  General  or  someone  else, 
says  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  jury 
who  would  convict  an  election  official  on 
a  criminal  charge  in  a  voting  rights  case 
in  the  South  or  in  any  area  in  the  States 
of  the  South  is  doing  what  Edmund 
Burke  said  cannot  and  must  not  be 
done;  namely,  indicting  a  whole  people? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  opposed  to  m- 
dicting  a  whole  people. 

Mr  ERVIN.  When  the  charge  is  made 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  jury 
in  an  enUre  State  who  would  convict 
a  State  election  official  for  criminally 
depriving  a  qualified  citizen  of  his  right 
to  vote,  are  not  the  people  of  the  whole 
State  being  Indicted?  .^  ^v.  * 

Mr  KEATING.  I  have  never  said  that 
one  could  not  get  a  fair  Jury  trial.  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  the  difficulties  a 
prosecutor  experiences  in  seeking  to 
overrule  the  generally  accepted  practices 
of  a  community,  and  that  juries  would 
naturally  be  reluctant  to  convict  of  a 
criminal  charge  an  estimable  resident  of 
their  community  who  was  merely  "doing 
what  comes  naturally." 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  a  man  would  be  an  estimable  mem- 
ber of  a  community  if  he  denied  a  col- 
lege graduate  the  right  to  register  and 

vote?  .  *v,    o 

Mr.  KEATING.  Does  not  the  Senator 
consider  estimable  people  who  are  doing 
that  very  thing?  Does  not  the  Senator 
call  them  estimable  people? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not.  I  believe  that 
instead  of  passing  more  laws,  the  laws 
that  are  already  on  the  books  should  be 

used. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  glad  to  hear  the 

Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  rather  strange  for 
me  to  be  in  favor  of  prosecuting  people, 
when  the  prosecutors  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  say  they  do  not  want  to  prose- 
cute. An  equity,  proceeding  in  a  Federal 
court  is  tried  without  a  jury,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  did  not  understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  litigant  is  not  entitled 
to  a  jury  trial  in  an  equity  proceeding 
in  a  Federal  court,  is  he? 

Mr.  KEATING.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  two  civU  rights 
acts  which  are  already  on  the  statute 
books  and  which  are  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  a  State  election  of- 
ficial is  not  entitled  to  a  jury  trial  on  the 
merits.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. ^  . 

Mr  ERVIN.  Under  those  two  acts  a 
party  is  not  entitled  to  trial  before  a 
jury.    The  case  is  triable  before  a  judge 

aloJ^c.  ,      ^  ^,      .,- 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  encountered. 
When  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  interrogating  the  Attorney  General 
for  8  days,  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in   bringing   actions   under  the 
1957   and   1960  acts  were   pointed  out. 
The    Attorney    General    has    been   up 
against  a  number  of  difficulties.    One  of 
the  most  serious  of  them  is  the  long 
delay  involved  in  prosecuting  these  cases. 
As  I  said,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  man 
the  right  to  vote  retroactively.    The  de- 
lay defeats  the  ends  of  justice.    The  bUl 
before  the  Senate.  In  part,  is  designed  to 
minimize  that  delay. 

Mr   ERVIN.    If  a  case  is  tried  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  individual  plaintiff  has 
been  wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
it  can  be  tried  before  the  judge  without 
a  jury;   and  the  only  thing  the  judge 
would  have  to  do  in  that  case  would  be 
to  find  that  the  plaintiff  is  quaUfied.  and 
has  been  denied  registration  by  the  State 
election  official,  and  to  do  that  the  judge 
would  have  to  take  only  enough  evidence 
to  show  those  things.    I  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  would  take  more  than  JU 
minutes  of  any  judge's  time  to  hear  sucti 
evidence  and  make  such  findings.   When 
anyone  talks  about  a  long  delay  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  I  am  confident  he  is 
conjuring    up    some    nonexistent    legal 
ghosts. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  cases  I  cited  this 
morning  are  actual  cases.  The  delay  in 
one  case  was.  I  believe.  3  or  4  years,  in 
another  case  it  was  2  years.  In  stm 
another  it  was  1  year.    This  delay  oc- 


curred before  an  initial  decision  was  ob- 
tained. After  that,  the  case  was  ap- 
pealed. In  one  of  the  cases,  even  after 
the  decision  had  been  made,  the  defend- 
ant refused  to  comply  with  It,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  a  contempt  proceed- 
ing. That  is  a  separate  proceeding,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  It  is  that  kind  of 
obstructionism  which  the  pending  bill  is 
designed  in  part  to  remedy. 

Such  cases  are  not  disposed  of  in 
a  half  hour.  In  many  Instances  they 
are  long  drawn  out,  particularly  when 
it  is  necessary  to  show  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination. Such  cases  require  a  great 
deal  of  proof. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  the  Attorney 
General  could  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  the 
right  of  a  man  to  register  and  vote,  and 
that  in  such  a  case  the  only  question 
before  the  court  would  be  whether  the 
man  was  qualified  and  whether  he  had 
been  denied  the  right  to  register? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  basic  part 
of  the  act;  yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  all  due  respect  to 
everyone  concerned,  if  a  Federal  judge 
cannot  try  a  case  of  that  kind  In  a  day, 
he  should  quit  the  bench. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  doing 
the  very  thing  that  he  objects  to.  He 
is  indicting  the  Federal  judiciary  because 
the  Federal  judges  who  have  tried  such 
cases  have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of 
them  in  half  a  day.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  do  that.  I  do  not  even  criticize 
the  judges  who  tried  the  cases  for  taking 
more  than  a  half  hour.  It  might  have 
been  necessary  to  take  considerably  more 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  see  why  a  judge, 
sitting  without  a  jury,  should  take  more 
than  a  day  to  try  a  case  Involving  the 
question  of  whether  an  individual  was 
qualified  to  vote  according  to  law,  and 
whether  he  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  register  and  vote. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if 
he  does  not  believe  that  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960,  a  person  can  be  conditional- 
ly allowed  to  vote?  In  other  words,  if  a 
referee  finds  a  person  qualified,  he  can 
be  allowed  to  vote,  notwithstanding  an 
appeal,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  Is  after  the  court 
makes  a  finding. 

Mr.    ERVIN.     Yes.    after    the   judge 
adopts  the  finding  of  the  voting  referee. 
Mr.  KEATING.     The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  being  true,  an  ap- 
peal would  not  prevent  a  person  from 
voting,  and  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  it  took  2  or  3  years  to  get 
the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  he  would  still  be  able  to 
vote.  At  least,  the  law  would  authorize 
the  judge  to  allow  the  person  to  vote 
conditionally. 

I  sometimes  suspect  that  the  reason 
why  prosecutions  are  not  instituted  or 
resort  is  not  had  to  courts  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  a  claim  when  one  goes 
to  court;  whereas  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  anjrthing  when  one  alleges  some- 
thing before  a  congressional  committee 
or  in  Congress. 


Mr.  KEATING.  In  a  civil  action  it  Is 
necessary  to  present  proof,  just  as  in  a 
criminal  action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  Is  necessary  to  present 
the  proof,  but  the  proof  is  presented  be- 
fore a  Federal  judge,  who  is  a  man  pre- 
sumably trained  in  the  law.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  New  York  know  that  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  there  are  only  two 
Federal  judicial  districts,  and  that  in 
most  criminal  cases  the  court  sits,  in 
places  remote  from  where  the  alleged 
crimes  are  said  to  have  been  committed? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  Mississippi.  I  know 
that  there  are  two  Federal  judicial  dis- 
tricts in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  According  to  title  28,  sec- 
tion 104,  of  the  United  States  Code,  there 
are  only  two  Federal  judicial  districts  in 
Mississippi;  under  title  28,  section  81, 
of  the  United  States  Code,  there  are  only 
three  Federal  judicial  districts  in  Ala- 
bama; under  title  28,  section  90,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  there  are  only  three 
Federal  judicial  districts  in  Georgia;  and 
under  title  28,  section  98,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  there  are  only  two  judicial 
districts  in  Louisiana. 

In  those  States,  and  other  Southern 
States,  the  Federal  courts  sit  only  in  a 
very  few  places  in  each  district.    As  a 
consequence,  most  of  the  cases  that  are 
tried  In  the  Federal  courts  in  Southern 
States,  which  are  largely  rural,  are  tried 
at  great  distances  from  the  homes  of  the 
persons  who  are  being  tried.    For  this 
reason,  these  persons  are  away  from  their 
friends,  and  those  they  can  influence.    I 
cannot  accept  the  assertion  that  It  is 
not  possible  to  get  a  southern  jury  to 
convict  a  State  election  official  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  criminal  statutes  we  have 
discussed.    Furthermore,  I  believe  It  Is 
possible  to  try  voting  rights  cases  very 
expeditiously.    However,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if  there 
are  not  two  other  statutes;  namely,  title 
42,  section  1983,  and  title  42,  section  1985, 
which  allow  an  aggrieved  person,  that  is, 
a  person  who  is  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
to  bring  actions  in  Federal  court  in  his 
own  behalf,  including  an  action  in  equity 
for  preventive  relief? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  There  are  such 
statutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  the  aggrieved 
person  brings  an  action  in  equity  in  the 
Federal  court,  his  case  is  also  tried  with- 
out a  jury? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So  there  are  seven  stat- 
utes already  available  on  the  books. 
There  are  three  criminal  statutes  and 
four  civil  statutes  available  to  enforce 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  of  any 
qualified  person  of  any  race.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  nevertheless  thinks 
that  we  need  three  or  four  more? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  person  aggrieved 
has  the  right  under  the  law  to  bring  an 
action  to  enforce  his  rights.  But  in 
many  cases  it  has  been  found  Imprudent 
to  do  so.    Let  us  put  It  that  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senator  very  much  longer, 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  Is  always  delight- 
ful to  be  detained  by  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  subdivision  (2)  of  subsec- 


tion (a)  of  section  101  of  title  I,  which 
begins  at  line  9  on  page  2  and  runs 
through  line  12  on  page  3  Is  not  a  pro- 
vision based  upon  section  4  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  It  is  a  provi- 
sion based  primarily  on  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments.  Article  I,  section  4 
of  the  Constitution  is  another  basis  for 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Are  not  the  provisions 
which  I  have  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  provisions  which  are  all  re- 
stricted to  Federal  elections  rather  than 
State  elections? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  They  are  re- 
stricted to  Federal  elections.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be.  I  think  they 
should  extend  to  State  elections. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  provisions  to 
which  I  have  referred,  beginning  on  line 
9.  page  2,  and  ending  at  line  12,  page  3, 
which  would  restrict  their  appllcabUlty 
to  the  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  con- 
dition of  previous  servitude? 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  are  not  so  re- 
stricted. That  is  one  of  the  bases  on 
which  those  sections  stand.  Abundant 
proof  exists  to  establish  that  people 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  Immaterial  errors  In  their  ap- 
plications. Further,  there  Is  difficulty  In 
proving  these  cases,  since  the  literacy 
test  was  oral.  Therefore,  the  test  could 
be  administered  by  the  registrar  in 
whatever  way  he  saw  fit.  In  any  event, 
the  14th  amendment  guarantees  to  all 
citizens  the  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  and  if  this  clause  Is  violated  for 
any  reason,  by  any  State  official,  the 
Federal  Government  can,  without  ques- 
tion, legislate  to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  If  he 
does  not  know  that  the  courts  have  re- 
peatedly held  that  no  legislation  is  valid 
under  the  15th  amendment  unless  it  is 
restricted  in  its  application  to  abridge- 
ment or  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  exact 
wording  of  the  15th  amendment.  The 
right  of  people  to  vote  has  been  abridged 
by  States  on  account  of  race  by  resort- 
ing to  the  very  practices  that  are  dealt 
with  under  the  sections  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  with  me  that  the 
provisions  we  are  discussing  apply  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  has  been  any 
denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right  to 

vote? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  They  would 
apply.  However,  they  would  not  be  be- 
fore us  now  If  there  had  not  been  denial 
or  abridgement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  case  of  Karem  against 
United  States,  which  Is  a  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  reported  in  121  Federal  Reporter 
at  page  250.    I  read  from  page  255 : 

There  are  certain  very  obvious  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  fear 
the  enforcement  of  this  article — 

Referring  to  the  15th  amendment — 
(1)  Legislation  authorized  by   the   amend- 
ment must  be  addressed  to  State  action  to 
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some  form,  or  through  some  agency.  1(2) 
It  must  be  limited  to  dealing  with  discrim- 
ination on  accoixnt  of  race,  color,  or  coi^dl- 
tlon.  I 

Does  the  Senator  quarrel  with  ihe 
proposition  that  this  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
15th  amendment?  ' 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  no  reasori  to 
think  that  the  Senator  has  not  corre<!tly 
read  the  language  of  that  decision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  certainly  cleai^,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  provisions  of  sub- 
division (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  Sec- 
tion 101  of  title  I.  commencing  on  line 
9  of  page  2  and  ending  on  line  12  of  dage 
3  cannot  possibly  be  legislation  uiider 
the  15th  amendment.  They  are  notjre- 
stricted  to  an  abridgement  or  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  rfece, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
This 'being  true,  it  must  be  legislation 
under  the  only  other  power  conferred 
upon  Congress  in  respect  to  voting,  w^ch 
would  be  section  4  of  article  1.  which  per- 
mits Congress  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. _,  I    , 

Mr.  KEATING.  Of  the  14th  amend- 
ment which  guarantees  equal  prote<^ion 
of  the  laws  I  assume  this  is  one  of  the 
many  points  of  difference  between  I  the 
Senator  and  me.  i 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Sertator 
from  New  York  concede  that  undeii  the 
Guinn  case  (238  U.S.  347)  and  the  L^ssi- 
ter  case  (360  U.S.  45),  and  the  express 
wording  of  section  2  of  article  1.  and  the 
17th  amendment,  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  quaimcaUons  for  voting,  inclujding 
literacy  tests,  belongs  to  the  States? 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bUl  that  would  interfere  withJ  the 
right  of  the  State  to  set  up  whatever 
qualifications  it  desired.  J 

Mr.  ERVIN.  However,  the  bill  \^ould 
create  a  Federal  presumption,  woijd  it 
not?  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Seiiator 
to  another  section.  To  make  it  a  little 
more  specific,  does  not  the  Senator  Jrom 
New  York  agree  with  the  Senator  Ifrom 
North  Carolina  that  under  the  decisions 
and  the  constitutional  provisionb  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  the  States 
have  the  right  to  prescribe  Uteracy  tiests? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree.  The  States 
have  a  clear  right  to  prescribe  a  Uttracy 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  101  of  title  I.  begin- 
ning on  line  19  of  page  3,  and  endihg  on 
Une  5  of  page  4.  I  ask  the  Sena|;or  if 
that  subsection  does  not  provide  th^t  the 
courts  need  not  go  into  the  question  of 
whether  a  person  is  actually  literate 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Statd  law. 
Does  it  not  create  a  presumption  i?hich 
takes  the  place  of  such  inquiry?    j 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  section  to  V/hich 
the  Senator  referred  would  not  establish 
any  qualification  for  voting,  nor  Would 
It  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  riiht  of 
the  State  to  establish  a  qualificatibn. 

It  would  merely  establish  a  n^le  of 
evidence  in  court  proceedings  in  Voting 
discrimination  cases.  Even  ther^,  the 
presumption  set  forth  there  is  a  Rebut- 
table one.  The  States  remain  free  to 
set  literacy  standards;  and  the  sixth 
grade  presumption  would  not  apply  at 
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all  when,  for  example,  at  the  point  where 
a  registrar  tested  an  applicant's  literacy. 
But  when  a  lawsuit  charging  discrimina- 
tion was  brought,  and  when  the  matter 
came  to  court,  the  burden,  instead  of  be- 
ing on  the  applicant,  would  be  on  the 
defendant.    The  defendant  wovUd  have 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  person 
who  had  completed  the  sixth  grade  was 
not    literate.    If    the    defendant    could 
show  that  even  though  the  applicant  had 
finished  the  sixth  grade,  he  still  was  not 
literate,  the  defendant  would  win  the 
case.    But  the  burden  would  be  on  the 
State  to  prove  that.    In  other  words,  if 
a  State  has  set  a  literacy  requirement, 
that  would  remain  the   requirement- 
whatever     that     literacy     requirement 
might  be.    The  presumption  relates  only 
to  the  manner  in  which  literacy  might 
be  proven  in  specific  kinds  of  cases  in 
the  courts;  and  the  States  would  remain 
wholly  free  to  adopt  literacy  as  a  qualifi- 
cation, or  any  kind  of  literacy  test  as  a 
qualification,  or  not  to  do  so,  as  they 
might  choose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  under  the  law  a  per- 
son is  not  entitled  to  register  to  vote  un- 
less he  is  literate,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  he  applies 
for  the  right  to  register  and  vote;  is  not 

that  true? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No — for.  as  I  under- 
stand, some  States  do  not  have  a  literacy 
requirement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Approximately  one-half 
of  the  States  have  literacy  requirements. 
Of  course  the  presiunption  could  not  pos- 
sibly apply  to  a  State  which  did  not  have 
a  literacy  requirement. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Yes. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  am  referring  to  States 
which  do  have  a  literacy  requirement. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  with  me  that  no  person  is  qualified 
to  vote  within  a  State  which  has  a 
Uteracy  test,  unless  he  can  pass  the 
literacy  test? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  presump- 
tion provided  by  the  bill  render  it  un- 
necessary for  a  court  to  inquire,  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  the  appUcant  met 
that  literacy  test?  Would  not  the  bill 
permit  the  court— instead  of  makmg  that 
inquiry— merely  to  ask  whether  the  ap- 
plicant had  completed  the  sixth  grade  in 
an  accredited  school? 

Mr  KEATING.  When  the  citizen  ap- 
plies to  the  registrar,  to  register,  even  if 
the  applicant  is  a  college  graduate,  the 
registrar  can  deny  him  the  right  to  regis- 
ter and  can  hold  him  to  be  illiterate. 
But  when  the  applicant  goes  into  court, 
seeking  the  enforcement  of  his  right  to 
vote,  and  when  he  shows  that  he  has 
passed  the  sixth  grade,  the  burden  shifts 
to  the  State  to  prove  that  he  is  illiterate. 
It  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  a  man 
who  has  finished  the  sixth  grade  knows 
enough  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Was  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  I  discussed  this  question  and 
when  I  stated  that,  insofar  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  applies  to  voting  ref- 
erees, it  creates  what  I  called  an  irre- 
buttable rebuttable  presvunption? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  did  hear  something 
said  about  that;  but  I  was  in  and  out  of 


the  Chamber;  and  when  I  tried  to  lis- 
ten— I  say  frankly — the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  got  me  so  involved  that 
I  was  not  entirely  sure  about  what  rea- 
soning the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  using  when  he  called  the  presump- 
tion an  irrebuttable  rebuttable  presump- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  creat- 
ing a  rebuttable  presumption  would  be 
added  to  the  subsection  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  which  deals  with  court 
proceedings;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  specifically  amends 
subsection  (c)  of  section  2004,  which  sub- 
section was  enacted  in  1957.  If  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to  the  whole  of  section  2004, 
including  the  1960  amendments,  he  would 
be  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  provide  that  if  a  judge  finds 
that  a  Negro  has  been  wrongfully  denied 
the  right  to  vote  pursuant  to  a  pattern  of 
discrimination  in  the  election  district, 
the  judge  can  appoint  a  voting  referee 
to  pass  upon  the  applicant's  voting  quali- 
fications and  to  report  back  to  the  court? 
Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  if  a  pattern  of 
discrimination  has  been  found. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Does  not  that  stat- 
ute also  provide  that  the  voting  referee 
shall  conduct  an  ex  parte  proceeding,  to 
pass  upon  the  voting  qualifications  of  the 
applicant? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960  provide  that  whenever  a 
judge  appoints  a  voting  referee — as  is  au- 
thorized by  that  act— the  voting  referee 
shall  pass  upon  the  voting  qualifications 
of  the  applicant,  in  an  ex  parte  pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Is  not  the  term  "ex  parte 
proceeding"  one  which  we  lawyers  un- 
derstand to  mean  a  proceeding  in  which 
only  one  side  is  heard? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  phrase  we 
use,  although  sometimes  it  is  not  fully 
understood. 

Mr  ERVTN.  But  I  believe  that  is  the 
understanding  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  have  of  it;  is  it  not? 
Mr.  KEATING.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  vot- 
ing referee  would  conduct  a  proceeding, 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  whether 
a  particular  applicant  was  qualified  to 
vote-  and  the  inquiry  would  be  made 
without  the  presence  of  the  election  ofB- 
cial  whose  conduct  was  involved,  would 

it  not?  , 

Mr  KEATING.  That  is  correctr-al- 
though,  of  course,  he  would  have  a  right 
to  go  to  court  before  the  referee's  finding 
became  final. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  election  official 
would  not  be  permitted  to  testify,  or  to 
be  represented  there  by  counsel,  or  to 
cross-examine  the  applicant,  in  that  ex 
parte  proceeding,  would  he? 

Mr  KEATING.  Yes.  he  could  submit 
the  applicant's  written  literacy  test  at 
the  hearing  before  the  referee. 

Mr  ERVIN.  But  I  mean  the  election 
official  who  allegedly  had  denied  the  ap- 
pUcant the  right  to  register  would  not 
be  permitted  to  testify  or  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  or  to  have  the  applicant 


cross-examined,  during  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  voting  referee,  would  he? 

Mr.  KEATING.  An  ex  parte  proceed- 
ing does  not  involve  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony on  both  sides. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  correct;  only  one 
side  of  the  case  is  heard.    But  does  not 
that   statute    provide    that    the   voting 
referee  shall  make  his  report  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  court,  and  the  court 
shall  issue  to  the  State's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  notice  to  show  cause,  and  the  elec- 
tion official  will  not  be  heard  at  all  by 
the  court  unless   the  Attorney  General 
flies  exceptions  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  voting  referee? 
Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    Does   not  that  statute 
also  provide  that  the  voting  referee  shaU 
reduce  to  writing  the  testimony  of  the 
applicant;  and  that  the  testimony  of  the 
applicant  as  to  his  age,  residence,  and 
matters  other  than  his  literacy  or  under- 
standing,  shall   constitute   prima   facie 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  as 
testified  to  by  him? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  failed  to  state  a  very 
Important  part  of  that  section,  if  he  is 
going  through  it  item  by  item. 

Exceptions  as  to  matters  of  fact  shall  be 
considered  only  If  supported  by  duly  verified 
copies  of  public  records  or  by  evidence  of 
persons  having  personal  knowledge  of  such 
facts  or  by  statements  on  the  matters  con- 
tained In  such  report. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  case 
will  be  tried,  in  the  first  Instance,  by  the 
voting  referee,  in  the  absence  of  the  State 
election  official  whose  conduct  is  in- 
volved; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  the  case  is  not 
tried  there.  That  is  where  the  decision 
which  Is  subject  to  an  exception  or  to 
an  appeal  is  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  voting  referee  takes 
the  evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  elec- 
tion official  concerned,  and  makes  his 
finding  and  recommendation  to  the 
judge,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct.  And 
that  evidence  would  include  any  written 
literacy  test. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Up  to  that  time  the  State 
election  official  would  be  excluded  from 
the  whole  proceeding,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  judge  would 
have  before  him  the  findings  of  the  State 
election  official.  If  there  were  a  written 
literacy  test,  he  would  have  the  results 
of  that  test  before  him. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Yes.  But  the  Attorney 
General  must  file  exceptions,  and  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  either  citations 
to  the  public  record  or  by  affidavits  of 
persons  having  personal  knowledge  of 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then  the  applicant 
would  have  a  hearing  before  the  judge. 
Does  not  the  bill  provide  that  the  judge 
cannot  consider  any  evidence  whatever 
as  to  the  literacy  or  understanding  of  the 
applicant  except  evidence  taken  by  the 
voting  referee? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  That  and  any  excep- 
tion filed  and  documented  by  the  State 
attorney  general.  I  do  not  know  what 
evidence  there  would  be  except  the  liter- 
acy test  Itself. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  So  when  the  case  came 
on  for  trial.  If  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  voting  referee  should  indicate  that 
the  man  was  literate,  the  Judge  would 
have  to  so  decide,  even  if  there  were  50 
v^atnesses  who  would  be  willing  to  swear, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so,  that  they 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  and 
knew  that  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  literacy  test 
showed  that  he  was  literate,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct;  and 
those  witnesses  could  not  contradict  the 
evidence  on  that  point  taken  by  the  vot- 
ing referee  in  the  absence  of  the  election 
official. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  The  decision  In 
the  first  instance  would  be  that  of  the 
registrar.  That  decision  would  be  re- 
viewed by  the  voting  referee.  The  voting 
referee  would  have  before  him  the  liter- 
acy test  and  the  report,  and  he  would 
make  his  decision  on  those  documents. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  If  the  application 
were  handled  by  a  voting  referee  In  the 
first  Instance  rather  than  by  the  judge, 
the  election  official  could  not  possibly  re- 
but the  presumption,  could  he?  He 
could  not  offer  any  evidence  to  rebut 
the  presumption? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  If  there  were  a  writ- 
ten literacy  test  or  affidavits  or  docu- 
mented exceptions  filed  by  the  State  at- 
torney general,  there  might  be  a  rebuttal 
of  the  presumption.  I  do  not  understand 
the  point  the  Senator  Is  getting  at. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  presumption  which 
the  bill  would  create  would  apply  to  hear- 
ings before  the  voting  referee,  would  It 

not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  think  so. 
But  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  argu- 
ment that  it  applies  only  In  cases  filed 
imder  the  1957  actr— before  the  voting 
referee  provision  was  enacted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  when  a  man  testifies 
before  a  voting  referee  that  he  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade,  that  Is  as  far  as 
the  voting  referee  would  have  to  go.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  could  accept  writ- 
ten evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  would  not  have  to  ac- 
cept anything  except  the  testimony  that 
the  apphcant  had  completed  the  sixth 
grade,  would  he?  That  Is  all  he  would 
have  to  receive,  because  that  would  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  sufficient 
to  support  an  adjudication  not  only  of 
literacy,  but  also  understanding.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  title  would  be  an 
additional  section  of  the  law.  It  would 
not  eliminate  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  which  would  allow  the  submis- 
sion of  documents  relating  to  Uteracy 
which  were  part  of  the  registrar's  rec- 
ord It  would  be  merely  an  additional 
section  relating  to  evidence  submitted  to 
a  court.  If  a  person  felt  that  he  had 
been  Improperly  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
and  there  was  written  evidence  of  his 
UUteracy.  even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  completed  the  sixth  grade— It  Is 
pretty  hard  to  think  of  such  a  case  but 
there  might  be  one— it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  rebut  the  presumption. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  blU  were  passed, 
the  only  evidence  that  the  referee  would 
need  would  be  evidence  that  the  man 
had  completed  the  sixth  grade,  and  that 
would  constitute  prima  fade  evidence  of 
the  appUcant's  literacy  and  understand- 
ing. That  evidence  would  be  taken  be- 
fore the  voting  referee,  and  that  would 
be  the  only  thing  that  the  judge  would 
pass  upon.  Even  though  there  might  be 
50  witnesses  available  to  testify  that  the 
man  was  not  Uterate.  not  a  single  one  of 
them  could  be  presented  at  the  hearing 
before  the  judge.  So  Instead  of  creating 
a  rebuttable  presumption,  the  biU  would 
create  an  Irrebuttable  presiunption  In 
any  proceeding  which  would  come  before 
a  voting  referee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  not  an  accu- 
rate statement.  The  50  affidavits  relat- 
ing to  literacy.  If  fUed  as  exceptions  by 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  could 
be  considered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  \^4th  me  that  the 
voting  referee  would  not  be  reqiUred  to 
ask  the  applicant  anything  about  his 
literacy  beyond  the  question  of  whether 
he  had  completed  the  sixth  grade  of 

scliool? 

Mr.  KEATING.    He  would  not  have  to 

ask  him  anything. 

If  an  exception  were  taken  to  placing 
an  applicant  on  the  registration  rolls, 
and  that  fact  were  presented  to  the 
court,  and  there  were  a  pubUc  record  or 
affidavit  of  persons  having  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  that  evidence  would  be  a  part 
of  the  record  for  judicial  determination, 
would  It  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  reason  assigned  to 
justify  the  creation  of  a  presvunption  is 
that  procedures  would  be  expedited.  Is 
that  not  so?  Is  it  not  maintained  that 
the  procedure  would  be  expedited? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  The  presump- 
tion would  be  created  because  of  the 
way  in  which  Uteracy  tests  have  been 
used  in  the  past.  CoUege  graduates  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin.  People  may  differ 
about  whether  a  sixth  grade  education 
is  a  proper  standard  to  use.  A  good  deal 
of  study  has  indicated  that  the  sixth 
grade  is  the  grade  at  which  functional 
Uteracy  is  obtained.  It  is  sufficient  Uter- 
acy to  enable  one  to  get  along  in  the  nor- 
mal pursuits  of  life.  The  Uteracy  re- 
quirement is  designed  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  with  me  that  the 
only  question  which  a  voting  referee 
would  have  to  put  to  an  applicant  in  the 
ex  parte  proceeding  would  be  whether 
or  not  the  applicant  had  completed  the 
sixth  grade  of  an  accredited  school? 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  would  probably 
desire  some  proof  that  he  had  finished 
the  sixth  grade. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  That  would  be  prima 
facie  evidence.  That  is  all  he  would  need 
to  make  the  finding  in  the  absence  of  any 
adverse  evidence. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  would  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  the  appU- 
cant was  qualified  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  Invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  following  part  of  the  Civil 
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Rights  Act  of  1960.    I  read  from  the 
of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  subsection 

The  applicant's  literacy  and 
Ing  of  other   subjects  shall   be 
solely  on  the  basis  of  answers  Included  In 
report  of  the  voting  referee. 


snd 
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I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  does  not  pro- 


vide that  the  judge  cannot  consider 
evidence  on  the  applicant's  literacy 


understanding  of  other  subjects  except 
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the  written  evidence  taken  down  by 
voting  referee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Or  affidavits  of  per- 
sons having  personal  knowledge  of  the 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  think  the  Senato^-  is 
placing   a   wrong  construction  on 
provision.     That  is  the  way  the  S 
election  official  gets  a  hearing.    I 
talking  about  what  the  evidence  shall  be 
before  the  judge.    It  provides  that: 

The  applicant's  literacy  and  understiind- 
ing  of  other  subjects  shall  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  answers  Included  ir  the 
report  of  the  voting  referee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is,  the  answers 
to  the  exceptions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  judge. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  refers  to  the  de- 
cision. The  exceptions  shall  be  consid- 
ered if  they  are  duly  supported  by  affida- 
vits of  persons  having  knowledge  or  the 
facts  or  by  matters  contained  in  hid  re- 
port. I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  Attorney  General  must  attach 
to  his  exceptions  in  order  to  get  a  heaping 
before  the  judge.  What  I  am  calling  at- 
tention to  is  that  when  the  judge  grbnts 
the  hearing  he  must  determine  thd^  lit- 
eracy and  understanding  of  the  appli- 
cant solely  on  the  basis  of  answera  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  voting  refferee. 
In  other  words,  if  there  were  a  thou- 
sand witnesses  who  would  swear  that  the 
applicant  was  not  literate,  the  JUdge 
could  not  hear  a  single  one  of  them.  \ 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  the  Seiiator 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  judge  cahnot 
try  the  case  ab  initio  in  his  court.]  He 
must  consider  it  on  the  record  of  the|vot- 
ing  referee  and  the  exceptions  to  Ithat 
record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  bill  the  jlidge 
could  not  try  the  question  of  literacy  or 
the  question  of  understanding  on  Any- 
thing except  the  evidence  taken  bj^  the 
voting  referee  in  the  ex  parte  hearing, 
from  which  the  attorney  general  ol  the 
State  and  the  State  election  officials  were 
excluded.  The  judge  is  forbidden  to  con- 
sider any  evidence  on  the  question  of  lit- 
eracy or  understanding  except  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  voting  referee  ^  i?hen 
the  official  of  the  State  was  deniec  the 
right  to  be  present  or  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  any  exceppons 
to  his  report,  which  are  based  onlaffi 
davits  and  other  matters  such  as  we  have 
been  discussing.  The  situation  is  sim 
ilar  to  that  which  exists  when  the  court 
is  in  effect  acting  on  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  voting  referee,  if  son  eone 
wishes  to  have  a  court  review  that  peci- 
sion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    If  this  bill  were  enajcted 
it  would  be  the  only  statute  I  have  ever 
discovered  imder  which  the  courthouse 
door  would  be  nailed  shut  against  the 


admission  of  the  truth.  Any  proof  con- 
tradictory to  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
voting  referee  in  respect  to  literacy  or 
understanding  would  be  inadmissible. 

I  read  from  the  provision: 

The  Issues  of  f£ict  and  law  raised  by  such 
exceptions  shall  be  determined  by  the  court 
or.  if  the  due  and  speedy  administration  of 
Justice  requires,  they  may  be  referred  to  the 
voting  referee  to  determine  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  court.  A 
hearing  as  to  an  Issue  of  fact  shall  t>e  held 
only  In  the  event  that  the  proof  In  support 
of  the  exception  disclose  the  existence  of 
a  genuine  issue  of  material  fact. 

That   refers   to  the  hearing   by   the 

judge. 

The  language  continues: 

The  applicant's  literacy  and  understand- 
ing of  other  subjects  shall  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  answers  Included  In 
the  report  of  the  voting  referee. 

A  judge  could  not  consider  any  evi- 
dence in  respect  to  the  literacy  or  un- 
derstanding of  the  applicant  except  that 
taken  before  the  voting  referee.  It  would 
not  make  any  difference  if  there  were 
a  thousand  witnesses  who  could  testify 
that  the  applicant  was  illiterate.  The 
judge  could  not  hear  the  evidence.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  a 
proposed  statute  which  provides  that 
the  judge  may  not  consider  any  evi- 
dence except  that  taken  in  secret  where 
the  adverse  party  was  denied  the  right 
to  be  present. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  the  record  made 
below,  including  the  written  literacy 
test.  I  wish  to  add  to  what  I  said  on 
this  subject — on  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  are  in  obvious  dis- 
agreement— that  section  (b) .  starting  on 
page  3,  line  19,  relates  to  the  1957  act, 
before  the  voting  referee  provisions  were 
incorporated  into  the  law.  according  to 
a  memorandum  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
that  statement?  I  did  not  understand 
him. 

Mr.  BLEATING.  According  to  a  mem- 
orandum furnished  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  sixth  grade  literacy 
provision  of  title  I  is  not  relevant  to  the 
voting  referee  provisions  to  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been 
referring.  As  the  Senator  will  remem- 
ber, the  voting  referee  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960.  The  presumption  of  literacy  con- 
tained in  title  I  of  this  bill,  starting  on 
line  19  of  page  3,  relates  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  1971,  the  provision  which 
was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  and  which  relates  to  the 
situation  before  the  voting  referee  ques- 
tion was  involved. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  the 
1957  act  permits  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  a  lawsuit  to  establish  voting 
discrimination  in  a  particular  county. 
It  frequently  happens  in  such  lawsuits 
that  the  State  voting  registrars  chal- 
lenge the  literacy  of  Negro  citizens. 
When  that  happens,  in  the  proceeding 
in  the  Federal  court  the  presumption  of 
literacy  of  title  I  will  apply. 

It  will  be  presumed  that  a  person  with 
a  sixth-grade  education  is  literate.  The 
State  will  have  the  opportunity  to  rebut 
that  presumption. 


Subsection  (e),  relating  to  the  voting 
referee,  which  is  now  in  the  same  law, 
was  added  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960,  and  contemplates  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proceeding.  That  proceeding  is 
initiated  only  after  the  suit  to  which  I 
have  referred  concludes  in  a  finding  that 
there  has  been  a  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion in  voting.  That  is  the  only  time  the 
voting  referee  appears  in  the  picture.  At 
that  point  a  Federal  judge  may  order  the 
qualified  voter  to  be  registered,  or  he 
may  appoint  a  Federal  referee  to  hear 
evidence  and  report  to  him. 

The  presumption  of  literacy  which  is 
referred  to  here,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  no  meaning  or 
practical  relation  to  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  referee.  Those  proceedings  con- 
template that  the  referee  may  take  evi- 
dence regarding  the  qualifications  with 
respect  to  a  voter  who  asserts  that  he 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  his  race  or  color. 

If  the  literacy  of  such  applicant  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  voting  under 
State  law — and  those  are  the  only  cases 
we  are  talking  about — and  the  referee 
administers  a  literacy  test  to  the  appli- 
cant, after  the  referee's  report  is  filed 
with  the  judge,  the  issue  of  literacy  is 
determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  test 
given  by  the  referee,  together  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  taken  to  his  find- 
ing. It  is  obvious,  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  the  presumption  of  literacy 
provided  in  title  I  has  no  application 
and  no  meaning  and  will  not  operate  to 
deprive  the  registrar  of  any  right  which 
he  now  has.  The  sentence  added  to 
subsection  (c)  is  an  amendment  to  the 
1957  statute,  before  we  ever  heard  any- 
thing about  voting  referees  and  has  to 
do  with  the  original  suit  brought  under 
the  1957  statute  rather  than  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  voting  referee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator correctly,  he  is  basing  that  interpre- 
tation upon  the  brief  of  the  Department 
of  Justice? 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Department.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  opened  that  brief  at 
random  and  read  three  pages  of  It,  and 
I  found  four  misstatements  concerning 
decisions  decided  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples on  those  three  pages.  I  can  dem- 
onstrate the  inaccuracies  of  those  state- 
ments to  anyone  who  has  studied  ele- 
mentary law  for  as  much  as  30  days. 

The  provisions  relating  to  voting 
rights  are  codified  in  the  current  pocket 
part  of  the  United  States  Code  Anno- 
tated as  title  XLH,  section  1971.  This 
section  correctly  codifies  the  1957  and 
1960  acts  together  Insofar  as  voting 
rights  are  concerned  because  the  1960 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  an  amendment  to 
the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act.  As  codified  In 
title  42,  section  1971,  they  have  subsec- 
tions (a>.  (\3),  (O.  (d),  and  (e).  which 
are  relevant  to  this  subject. 

Under  subsection  (&),  Congress  legis- 
lated under  the  15th  amendment,  be- 
cause subsection  fa)  Is  tied  exclusively  to 
an  abridgement  or  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race. 

Subsection  (b)  is  tied  to  section  4  of 
article  I  of  the  original  Constitution,  be- 
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cause  it  deals  only  with  the  election  of 
Federal  officials. 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  civil  action 
brought  to  enforce  either  subsection  (a) 
or  subsection  (b) .  It  provides  that  the 
nrovision  of  the  bill  relating  to  literacy 
and  understanding  tests,  which  appears 
on  page  3,  lines  21  to  24  and  on  page  4, 
lines  1  through  5.  would  constitute  an 
amendment  to  subsection  (c)  which  au- 
thorizes court  proceedings. 

Subsection  (e),  which  deals  with  vot- 
ing referees,  provides: 

In  any  proceeding  Instituted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section- 
So  this  Is  an  amendment  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  1971  of  title  42  as  codified 
in  the  pocket  part.    It  applies,  of  course, 
to  subsection  (a) ,  which  deals  with  racial 
matters;  and  provides  in  express  words: 
The  court  may  appoint  one  or  more  per- 
sons who  are  qualified  voters  in  the  Judicial 
district,  to  be  known  as  voting  referees,  who 
chall  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  required 
bv  section  16  of  title  5.  to  serve  for  such  pe- 
riod as  the  court  shall  determine,  to  receive 
such  applications  and  to  take  evidence  and 
report  to  the  court  findings  as  to  whether  or 
not  at  any  election  or  elections  (1)  any  such 
applicant  is  qualified  under  State  law  to  vote, 
and  (2)  he  has  since  the  finding  by  the  court 
heretofore  specified  been  (a)   deprived  of  or 
denied  under  color  of  law  the  opportunity  to 
register  to  vote  or  otherwise  to   qualify  to 
vote,  or  (b)   found  not  qualified  to  vote  by 
any  person  acting  under  color  of  law.    In  a 
proceeding  before  a  voting  referee,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  heard  ex  parte  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  court  shall  direct.     His 
statement  under  oath  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  as  to  his  age,  residence,  and  his 
prior  efforts  to  register  or  otherwise  qualify 
to  vote.    Where  proof  of  literacy  or  an  under- 
standing  of   other   subjects   Is   required   by 
valid  provisions  of  State  law.  the  answer  of 
the  applicant,  if  written,  shall  be  included  in 
such  report  to  the  covirt:  if  oral,  it  shall  be 
taken    down   stenographlcally   and   a    tran- 
scription   included    In   such   report    to    the 
court. 

The  next  paragraph,  which  I  shall  not 
read,  deals  with  the  exceptions;  then 
comes  the  trial  before  the  judge.  It  is 
provided  that: 

The  applicant's  literacy  and  understand- 
ing of  other  subjects  shall  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  answers  Included  in 
the  report  of  the  vottng  referee. 

In  any  proceeding  which  comes 
through  the  voting  referee  and  is  re- 
viewed by  the  court,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  and  the  State  election 
officials  are  denied  the  right  to  offer  any 
evidence  to  rebut  the  presinnptlon  based 
upon  the  applicant's  testimony  concern- 
ing his  schooling  taken  in  secret  by  the 
voting  referee.  This  being  true,  the  bill 
would  create  an  irrebuttable  presimip- 
tlon  on  the  court's  review  of  the  ex  parte 
proceeding  before  the  voting  referee,  if 
the  voting  referee  merely  takes  evidence 
raising  the  prestunptlon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator's  In- 
terpretation is  correct,  this  amendment 
applies  to  the  whole  section,  to  the  pres- 
ent law  as  codified,  even  though  it  adds 
one  sentence  in  a  paragraph  which  only 
amended  the  1957  act.  Even  If  that  is 
so,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator's 
contention,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  court  would  have  before  It  the  en- 
tire record.  It  would  not  have  any  wit- 
nesses sworn  to  testify,  but  it  would  have 
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any  exceptions  that  either  side  wished 
to  submit,  with  a  copy  of  the  public  rec- 
ord or  affidavit  of  a  person  having  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  could  discuss  this  sub- 
ject at  great  length. 

Mr.    KEATING.    We    have    already 

done  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  but  nothing  can 
erase  from  this  section  1971  of  title  42 
the  plain  words: 

The  applicant's  literacy  and  understand- 
ing of  other  subjects  shaU  be  determined 
solely — 

The  word  "solely"  means  alone,  noth- 
ing else — 

solely  on  the  basis  of  answers  Included  in 
the  report  of  the  voting  referee. 


I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (h)  of  title  I.  which  begin  on 
line  15  on  page  4  and  end  on  line  9  on 
page  5  do  not  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,  or   counsel  for  defense,   to  shop 
around  to  find  a  more  favorable  court 
than  the  district  court  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeding is  brought?    I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  pages  4  and  5 
beginning  in  line  15  on  page  4  and  end- 
ing in  line  9  on  page  5.    I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  that  does  not  allow  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  counsel  for  the  defense, 
to  shop  around  and  find  a  more  favor- 
able court  than  the  district  judge  having 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding? 
Mr.  KEATING.    Shopping  for  judges 
Is  not  unknown,  but  it  Is  a  phrase  that 
we  do  not  like  to  use.    There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  precedent  for  proceedings  similar 
to  that  authorized  in  title  I  in  both  anti- 
trust cases  and  in  the  interstate  com- 
merce cases.    Those  are  two  Instances  in 
which  application  may  be  made  to  any 
judge  In  any  district  court.    The  Senator 
has  practiced  law,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  New  York.    In  making  an  applica- 
tion to  a  court,  neither  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  nor  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  stick  his  head  in  a  noose 
by  going  to  a  judge  who  he  felt  sure  was 
against  him  from  the  outset.    That  does 
not  mean  that  judges  wUl  not  decide  a 
case  on  Its  merits. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  many  precedents  for 
such  a  procedure. 

There  are  six  statutes  on  this  subject. 
It  is  rather  intriguing  to  note  the  differ- 
ence between  the  bill  and  two  of  the 
statutes  now  on  the  books.  One  of 
them,  namely.  28  United  States  Code 
1253.  relates  to  transportation,  especially 
with  reference  to  common  carriers  and 
tariffs.  Another  deals  with  antitrust  and 
monopoly  cases.  It  Is  15  United  States 
Code,  section  28. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  Attorney 
General  must  make  certification  to  the 
effect  that  the  case  is  of  such  general 
public  Importance  that  It  should  be  tried 
by  a  three- judge  court  rather  than  by  a 
district  court  of  one  judge.  Is  there  any 
provision  In  the  lines  to  which  I  have 
called  the  Senator's  attention  that  pro- 
vides counsel  with  any  standards  what- 
ever by  which  to  determine  whether  the 
case  should  be  removed  from  a  one-judge 
court  to  a  three-judge  court? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  Inheres  In  the  very 
essence  of  the  situation.  This  case  is 
stronger  than  any  one  of  those  five,  be- 


cause those  five  cases,  as  I  remember, 
deal  with  property  rights.  Property 
rights  can  be  given  to  an  Injured  person 
retroactively.  One  can  never  retroac- 
tively give  a  person  the  right  to  vote. 
That  Is  the  reason  for  the  provision  in 
the  bill.  It  Is  to  expedite  a  case  involv- 
ing the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  read  from  lines  15  to 
19  at  page  4  of  the  bill: 

In  any  proceeding  instituted  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  under  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  or  any  defend- 
ant In  the  proceeding  may  file  with  the  clerk 
of  such  court  a  request  that  a  co\irt  of  three 
Judges  be  convened  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  there  is  anything 
in  this  entire  provision  which  fixes  any 
standard  or  which  could  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  counsel  for 
the  defense  In  asking  for  a  three-judge 
court? 

Mr.      KEATING.     There      is      none. 
When  the  Attorney  General  or  any  de- 
fendant feels  It  Is  necessary  to  proceed 
expeditiously,  he   may   do  so.    It  Is  a 
stronger  case  than  any  other  case  in 
which  application  can  be  made  for  a 
three-judge  court.    We  grant  that  right 
in  certain  antitrust  cases  and  Interstate 
commerce  cases.    However,  there  Is  not 
the  same  urgency  In  those  cases  that 
there  Is  here.    In  an  antitrust  suit,  if 
the  Attorney  General  wins,  there  is  usu- 
ally something  that  can  be  done  retro- 
actively to  the  defendant.    If  the  Attor- 
ney General  wins  in  a  voting  case,  he 
can  Insure  the  right  to  vote  In  the  future, 
but  he  cannot  Insure  the  right  to  vote 
during  the  Intervening  period  while  that 
right  is  illegally  denied. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  cannot  go  along  with 
the  Senator  in  believing  that  It  would 
expedite  the  work  of  the  court  to  have 
three  judges  do  work  which  one  judge 
can  do.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  It 
would  clutter  up  the  dockets  of  the 
courts.  However,  aside  from  that,  either 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  defendant 
can  call  for  a  three- judge  court  without 
rhyme  or  reason  under  the  bill.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  there  Is  no  standard 
except  the  caprice  or  whim  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Either  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  defendant  may  request  a 
three-Judge  court  in  this  type  of  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  the  bUl  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  only  the  Attorney 
General  had  the  power  to  call  for  a 
three-judge  court.  However,  Repre- 
sentative Willis,  of  Louisiana,  offered  an 
amendment  to  give  that  power  to  the 
defense  also.  I  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  title  15.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 28,  which  allows  a  three-Judge  court 
in  certain  monopoly  cases,  and  to  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  section  1253, 
which  allows  a  three- Judge  court  In  cer- 
tain transportation  cases.  They  require 
certification  that  the  case  Is  of  such  gen- 
eral public  Importance  as  to  require  its 
trial  by  a  three-judge  court. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  a 
part  in  the  bUl,  beginning  on  line  22, 
page  4,  and  ending  on  line  4.  page  5. 
which  reads: 

Upon  receipt  of  the  copy  of  such  request 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
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circuit   or    the    presiding   circuit   Judge 
the  case  may  be,  to  designate  immediate!^ 
Judges  In  such  circuit,  of  whom  at  least 
shall  be  a  circuit  Judge  and  another  of  w: 
shall   be   a   district   Judge   of   the  court 
which  the  proceeding  was  Instituted,  to  ^ 
and  determine  such  case. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Yorl^  if 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit  cojUd 
not  bypass  the  district  court  judge  ^^ho 
had  had  original  jurisdiction  of  the  p  :o- 
ceeding.  if  he  happened  to  be  a  judge  of 
a  district  in  which  there  are  two  or  m^re 
district  judges. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  no  require- 
ment to  appoint  the  same  judge  who  had 
the  case  originally.  That  is  not  un- 
precedented. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  is  not  unprecedented  under  t  tie 
28.  United  States  Code,  section  1253,  or 
title  15,  United  States  Code,  section  28, 
where  certification  is  required  to  slow 
that  the  case  is  of  general  public  Im- 
portance. However,  that  is  not  true  in 
the  case  of  any  other  statute  I  hive 
found  which  authorizes  a  three-julge 
court  to  supersede  a  single  district  juc  ge. 
In  this  connection.  I  invite  the  Seia- 
tor's  attention  to  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  section  2281 ;  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  section  2282;  and  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  2284.  In  each  of 
those  instances  it  is  provided  that  Sich 
cases  shall  be  tried  under  the  provisijons 
of  title  28.  section  2284.  Title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  2284,  provides  in  ex- 
press terms  that  the  district  judge  who 
had  original  jurisdiction  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  three- judge  court. 

Can  the  Senator  from  New  York  teU 
me  why  the  drafters  of  the  pending  bill 
were  so  diligent  to  evade  the  provisions 
of  these  sections  of  the  United  Stites 
Code,  which  require  that  one  membet  of 
the  three- judge  court  shall  be  the  dis- 
trict judge  who  had  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  proceeding? 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  Senator  Ihas 
pointed  out,  in  some  cases  it  is  provided 
that  the  original  district  judge  must  be  a 
member  of  the  court;  in  others,  it  isjnot 
so  provided.  In  the  bill,  it  is  not  so 
provided.  Matters  of  internal  judicial 
administration  within  the  circuit  arej  in- 
volved. It  was  felt  that  the  situation 
could  be  best  dealt  with  by  the  particiilar 
circuit  involved,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  three-judge  panel  would  be 
made  in  accordance  with  any  procedure 
which  the  circuit  may  adopt  to  guice  it 
In  such  matters. 

There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  a  district  judge  who  orig- 
inally had  jurisdiction.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  among  the  important  jfac- 
tors  in  setting  up  any  such  three-jiidge 
court — and  the  Senator  is  aware  of  this — 
the  immediate  availability  of  any  given 
judge,  the  calendar  demands,  and  thi  al- 
location of  other  pending  matters  ]  are 
the  things  that  are  chiefly  considerejd  in 
setting  up  the  three- judge  court.         ' 

There  is  nothing  sinister  about  ofiiit- 
ting  an  affirmative  requirement  that}  the 
original  district  judge  be  on  the  p^nel. 
If  the  Senator  would  support  this  titje  of 
the  bill  if  such  an  amendment  were  in 
eluded,  I  would  see  no  objection  to  ac- 
cepting it. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  see  only  one  thing  that 
would  improve  this  bill.  That  would  be 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  thought  that  would 
be  the  position  of  the  Senator.  However. 
I  wanted  to  show  him  how  generous  I 
was,  and  that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
an  arrangement  like  this  if  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  accept  the 
bill,  or  accept  title  I. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Every  day  I  study  the 
bill,  I  find  new  tricks  in  it.  While  the 
Department  of  Justice  claims  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  it,  this  provision  is 
different  from  every  other  statute  I  can 
find  in  th^  United  States  Code  dealing 
with  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
different  from  the  provisions  relating  to 
monopolies,  and  transportation,  in  that 
there  is  a  definite  legal  standard  in  those 
provisions.  There  must  be  a  certifica- 
tion that  the  case  is— to  use  the  exact 
words — of  general  public  importance  be- 
fore the  case  is  to  be  removed.  In  every 
other  case  of  statutes  authorizing  re- 
moval from  a  district  judge  to  a  three- 
judge  court,  there  is  the  specific  require- 
ment, as  appears  by  reference  to  title  28, 
section  2284,  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  three-judge  court  must  be  the  dis- 
trict judge  who  had  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  proceeding. 

The  whole  section  shows  a  studied  pur- 
pose, a  carefully  calculated  purpose  to 
bypass  the  original  district  judge  for  fear 
that  he  may  not  give  a  decision  favorable 
to  the  Attorney  General.  That  was  in 
the  original  provision,  and  that  was  what 
it  was  designed  for. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  must  challenge  the 
Senator's  statement  that  that  was  the 
motivation  behind  it.  I  think  the  pur- 
pose of  the  provision  is  to  get  prompt 
action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  support  an  amendment  of  mine 
which  would  provide  that  the  original 
district  judge  should  be  a  member  of  the 
three-judge  court? 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  father  taught  me 
that  when  a  person  gives  something 
away,  he  should  get  something  in  return. 
I  was  making  the  Senator  a  very  gen- 
erous offer  in  saying  that  I  would  accept 
that  amendment  provided  the  Senator 
could  see  fit  to  support  this  bill,  or  indeed 
support  this  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  Senator  I 
would  Uke  to  have  an  amendment  like 
that.  I  believe  in  regularity  of  proce- 
dure. But  my  desire  to  obtain  regularity 
of  procedure  would  not  induce  me  to  de- 
sist from  my  purpose  to  fight  to  preserve 
constitutional  government  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  preserve  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  be  free  from  the  kind  of 
tyranny  this  bill  would  impose  upon 
them. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Senator's  love  for 
regularity  of  procedure  will  induce  him 
to  support  my  amendment,  even  though 
I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  stultify  my  con- 
science and  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  really  could  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment  unless  it  was  going 
to  further  the  bill  in  some  way.  If  the 
Senator,  with  the  great  influence  which 
he  bears  among  his  colleagues,  could 
convince  them  that  this  was  a  good  bill 
after  the  amendment.  I  think  we  would 
be  wise  to  accept  it. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  sixth  statute  relat- 
ing to  three- judge  courts  is  28  United 
States  Code  2325.  which  incorporates  by 
reference  the  requirement  of  28  United 
States  Code  2284  that  the  district  judge 
having  original  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding must  be  a  member  of  the  three- 
judge  court. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  one 
other  question,  with  reference  to  subdi- 
vision (2)  (A)  of  section  fa)  of  section 
101  of  title  I,  lines  10  through  17  on  page 
2: 

(2)  No  person  acting  under  color  of  law 
shall— 

(A)  in  determining  whether  any  individ- 
ual is  qualified  under  State  law  or  laws  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election,  apply  any  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  different  from  the 
standards,  practices,  or  procedures  applied 
under  such  law  or  laws  to  other  individuals 
within  the  same  covmty.  parish,  or  similar 
political  subdivision  who  have  been  found 
by  State  officials  to  be  qualified  to  vote — 

I  ask  the  Senator  for  an  interpreta- 
tion of  that  in  order  that  I  may  advise 
the  registrar  of  my  precinct.  The  regis- 
trar has  been  a  schoolteacher  for  many 
years.  She  taught  many  of  the  residents 
of  her  precinct  in  the  public  schools  be- 
fore her  retirement.  If  she  were  to  reg- 
ister one  of  her  former  students,  who 
she  knows  can  read  and  write,  without 
requiring  him  actually  to  read  and  write, 
would  she  be  required  to  register  every- 
body else  without  giving  them  a  previous 
literacy  test? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  think  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  registrar  of  my  pre- 
cinct is  a  retired  schoolteacher  who 
taught  many  of  the  people  residing  in 
that  precinct  while  they  were  students 
in  the  public  schools.  Necessarily,  she 
knows  whether  they  can  read  or  write 
as  required  by  the  North  CaroUna  con- 
stitution. If  she  were  to  register  one  of 
her  former  students  who  she  knew 
could  read  and  write  without  giving  him 
a  literacy  test,  would  she  have  to  register 
everybody  else  in  that  precinct  without 
giving  them  a  literacy  test? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina  provide  as 
to  literacy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  law  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  very  simple  on  Uteracy.  It  re- 
quires a  person  to  read  and  write  a  sec- 
tion of  the  State  constitution.  Our 
courts  have  Interpreted  that  law  to  mean 
that  the  registrar  has  to  lay  the  con- 
stitution before  them  and  let  them  c^y 
it.  That  is  the  North  Carolina  law.  The 
registrar  can  give  a  literacy  test  to  any- 
one in  30  seconds. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Under  this  law,  she 
would  have  to  apply  the  same  standards 
and  practices  to  all  persons  that  she  was 
seeking  to  register.  She  would  have  to 
treat  them  all  the  same. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  she  registered  one  of 
her  former  students  who  she  knew 
could  read  and  write  without  giving  that 
person  a  literacy  test,  she  would  have  to 
register  everybody  else  in  the  precinct 
who  applied,  without  giving  them  a  lit- 
eracy test? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  she  would  have  to  give 
every  applicant  a  literacy  test,  and  she 
would  be  violating  her  requirement  if 
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she  just  passed  any  one  without  giving 
him  a  test.  If  she  gave  the  test  to  one 
applicant,  she  would  have  to  give  it  to 

all 
Mr   ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  New  York  yield  again  to 

jne'  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  again  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  she  would  have  to 
give  the  test  to  her  former  student  to 
ascertain  something  she  already  knew 

to  be  true.  ,  ^t    i-v. 

Mr.  KEATING.    If  the  law  of  North 

Carolina  so  required. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  But  the  bill  would  change 
the  law  of  North  Carolina  and  the  laws 
of  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  the  bill  would  not 
change  the  law  of  North  Carolina  or  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  other  States  of  the 

Union. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  if  the  law  were  vio- 
lated in  one  case,  the  registrar  would 
have  to  violate  the  law  in  all  other  cases 
in  the  district  or  parish;  that  is  what 
the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  not  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides; it  provides  the  following: 

(2)  No  person  acting  under  color  of  law 
shall— 

(A)  In  determining  whether  any  Individ- 
ual is  qualified  under  State  law  or  laws  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election,  apply  any 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  different 
from  the  standards,  practices,  or  procedures 
applied  under  such  law  or  laws  to  other  In- 
dividuals within  the  same  county,  parish, 
or  similar  political  subdivision  who  have 
been  found  by  State  officials  to  be  qualified 
to  vote — • 

Mr.  KEATING.  She  would  not  be 
applying  the  law  if  she  violated  the  law. 
She  would  have  to  apply  the  law  equal- 
ly and  on  the  same  basis  to  any  indi- 
viduals   who  applied  to  her  to  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  disagree  \\'ith  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  because  many 
times  the  courts  apply  the  law  erroneous- 
ly. So  if  the  registrar  applied  the  law 
erroneously  in  one  case,  the  registrar 
would— under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill— be  required  to  apply  it  erroneously 
in  every  other  case. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  a  farfetched 
argument,  and  it  is  not  worthy  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, becau.se  I  have  heard  him  in  ac- 
tion, and  I  know  how  able  and  distin- 
guished a  lawyer  he  is.  He  really  could 
not  make  that  argument  with  a  straight 
face,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  making  it  with  a 
very  straight  face,  although  with  a 
rather  long  and  sad  face.  I  dislike  to 
see  Congress  attempt  to  enact  a  law  re- 
quiring standards  of  action  for  officials 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  officials  may  do, 
regardless  of  whether  they  do  what  the 
law  provides.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
what  I  have  said  is  true,  that  is,  that 
my  interpretation  of  the  bill  is  correct. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  patience.  I  hope  his  longing  for 
regularity  of  procedure  will  induce  him 
to  support  my  amendment,  which  would 
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provide  that  the  district  Judge  having 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding 
must  be  a  member  of  the  three-judge 
court,  notwithstanding  my  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  trade  the  Senator  tendered 

me. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  consider  it  a  compliment  to 
have  been  interrogated  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  in  view  of  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  he  was  selected  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bUl  and  by  the  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  forces  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  to  handle  the  interrogation.  I 
consider  that  as  a  compliment  to  me,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows  that  I  hold  him  and  his  opinions 
and  his  ability  in  very  high  regard.  My 
regard  and  my  affection  for  him  are  in 
no  way  diminished  by  our  differences 
over  the  pending  bill. 

Before  now,  I  should  have  stated  that 
the  considerable  debate  in  regard  to 
voting  referees  could,  in  my  opinion, 
properly  be  regarded  a3  only  academic, 
because  not  one  voting  referee  has  been 
appointed  since  the  1960  act  was  enacted. 
The  reason  for  that  situation  is  very 
simple:  In  Mississippi,  not  one  Federal 
judge  has  found  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
discrimination,  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  asked  for  such  a 
finding  in  every  case  there.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  case  in  Alabama  in  which 
not  one  Negro  has  been  registered  to 
vote,  despite  the  fact  that  Negroes  con- 
stitute 70  percent  of  the  papulation 
there.  Therefore,  until  the  litigation 
over  voting  rights  has  progressed  fur- 
ther and  until  enlightenment  has  been 
shed,  all  our  debate  about  voting  referees 
is,  to  a  degree,  academic. 

However,  I  still  feel  that  we  should 
shape  and  fashion  the  bUl  in  the  man- 
ner we  think  best,  in  the  hope  that 
eventually  we  shall  be  able  to  rectify 
some  of  the  extreme  situations  which 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  may  make  an  ob- 
servation, I  express  the  hope  that  the 
reason  why  no  judges  have  appointed 
voting  referees  is  that  the  judges  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  what  constitutes  due 
process  of  law  than  Congress  manifested 
when  it  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960.  That  was  the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
can history,  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
that  Congress  passed  a  law  providing 
that  a  case  shall  be  tried  in  secret,  and 
that  the  person  whose  conduct  is  under 
investigation  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
trial,  and  denied  the  right  to  testify, 
and  the  right  to  have  counsel  present 
to  represent  him  and  to  cross-examine 
the  witnesses. 

I  believe  that  perhaps  the  judges  had 
read  what  Daniel  Webster  said  in  the 
Dartmouth  College  case,  when  he  de- 
clared that  due  process  of  law  is  a  law 
which  hears  before  it  condemns,  which 
proceeds  upon  inquiry,  and  renders 
judgment  only  after  trial. 

I  am  gratified  that  Federal  judges  re- 
member that  749  years  ago  the  barons 
of  England  compelled  King  John,  at 
Runnymede,  to  insert  a  pledge  of  due 
process  of  law  in  Magna  Charta. 

Mr.   CARLSON.    Mr.   President,   wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  I  did  not  want  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  to 
conclude  his  speech  and  his  debate  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  regard  to  title  I  of  House  bill 
7152,  which  deals  with  voting  rights,  un-  - 
til  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
has  the  Senator  from  New  York  care- 
fully analyzed  that  title,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve the  debate  back  and  forth  will  be 
helpful  as  we  give  further  consideration 
to  this  matter. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion, 
no  right  is  more  essential  to  a  citizen 
than  the  right  to  vote.  I  think  it  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  primary  impor- 
tance among  the  rights  of  our  citizens: 
and  I  believe  that  the  secret  baUot  is 
really  the  touchstone  of  representative 
government. 

So  I  appreciate  very  much  the  excel- 
lent statement  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  made;  and  I  hope 
that  before  this  debate  is  concluded,  he 
will  give  further  thought  to  an  amend- 
ment—which I  noticed  he  mentioned— 
that  would  extend  the  voting  right  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl  to  the  States  and  the 
local  communities. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  comments.  It  is  my 
intention  to  offer  such  an  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  debate,  and  I  have  also  read  the  pre- 
pared remarks  of  my  colleague.  As  is 
typical  of  him,  he  is  rendering  noble, 
outstanding,  and  distinguished  service 
in  the  debate,  which  is  unusually  orga- 
nized—for the  first  time— by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill,  and  in  which  he  has  had 
the  honor,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  of  leading  off 
for   the   proponents  in  the   debate   on 

title  I.  _^  „ 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  also  has  rendered  a 
service  by  means  of  his  detailed  ques- 
tioning, which  in  my  humble  judgment 
has  only  served  all  the  more  effectively 
to  highlight  the  significant  points  which 
have  been  made,  which  I  think  strongly 
favor  the  enactment  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 
I  also  support  my  colleague  in  what  I 
know  will  be  his  effort  to  extend  this 
title  to  State  elections. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  All  Senators  know  of  his 
long  interest  in  assuring  voting  rights, 
and  in  other  civil  rights  areas;  and  I  am 
very  much  gratified  by  his  kind  remarks 
about  my  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield  gladly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quortim— with  the 
understanding  that  it  will  be  a  live  quo- 
nim- without  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  und 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  tlieir 
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Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Morton 


Moss 

Mundt 

Mustcle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russ«ll 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams, 

Williams, 

Young,  N. 

Young,  Oh  10 
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names : 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cawlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Omening 

The  PRESIDING 

rum  is  present.  , 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  earlie;-  to- 
day, in  accordance  with  the  plan  for  the 
davs    immediately    ahead,    the    di;tin 
guished  junior  Senator  from  New  "fork 
[Mr.  Keating]  discussed  a  section  o^  *^'* 
bin  now  before  the  Senate.    This  is 
I  the  section  which  relates  to  voting. 
'  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  the  effective  presentation  w  hlch 
he  made.     I  believe  that  the  colloquy 
with   the   distinguished   senior   Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI.  vhich 
developed  from  his  remarks  added  fur- 
ther understanding  to  the  record  v  hlch 
Is  in  process  of  being  made— a  record  on 
which  I  hope  the  Senator  will  act  favor- 
ably at  the  conclusion  of  the  debat*:. 

Mine  is  an  assignment  similar  to  that 
undertaken  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York;  namely,  to  discuss  title  X. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  that  we  can  see  us  we 
consider  the  civil  rights  revolution  (»f  the 
1960's  is  the  patience  of  the  American 

Negro. 

In  no  single  area  is  this  patience  more 
dramatically  illustrated  than  in  th<  long 
and  frustrating  weeks,  months,  years, 
and  decades  through  which  Negrc  citi- 
zens have  waited  to  exercise  the  most 
sacred  and  fundamental  right  of  i.  citi- 
zen in  any  free  society— the  right  tci  vote. 

For  over  100  years  this  right  has  been 
withheld  from  millions  of  citizens  solely 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin 

For  a  full  century,  the  cry  "How  long. 

0  Lord,  how  long"  has  had  no  more 
poignant  meaning  than  how  long  before 

1  can  walk  into  a  voting  booth  and  in 
fact  and  in  practice  be  a  citizen  of  these 
United  States. 

I  can  pay  my  taxes,  I  can  put  pn  the 
uniform  of  my  country  in  its  defense, 
but  when  can  I  vote? 

For  decades  in  many  States  the  -e  has 
been  a  planned,  logical,  and  persistently 
successful  attempt  to  create  such  a  maze 
and  labyrinth  of  discriminatory  tech- 
niques to  block  the  Negro's  attertpt  to 


register  and  vote  that,  looking  back  over 
history,  it  is  always  a  new  shock  to  real- 
ize that  It  has  happened  in  America. 

Perhaps  the  scene  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  Hil. 
7152  can  best  be  set  by  a  quotation  which 
recently  came  to  my  attention: 

If  every  Negro  In  Mississippi  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  and  had  been  selected  as 
class  orator  •  •  •  he  still  would  not  be  as  well 
fitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  farm  laborer,  adscrlptus  glegae, 
of  the  South  and  West. 

Those  were  prophetic  words  whose  im- 
pact in  the  decades  to  come  could  not 
possibly  have  been  foreseen.  They  were 
spoken  at  the  Mississippi  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1890. 

The  road  has  been  long  since  that 
time     As  recently  as  April  1963,  in  a 
voting  case  in  Walthall  County.  Miss., 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  attempt- 
ing to  register  a  young  lady  who  was  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  fellow  in  political  sci- 
ence  at   Radcliffe   College   of   Harvard 
University.    The  Harvard  graduate  had 
failed   the  voter  registration  test — she 
was  a  Negro.    The  Government  in  this 
case  called  seven  white  witnesses  who 
had  applied  to  register.    They  were  U- 
literate.     They  were  white.     They  had 
passed  the  same  voter  registration  test. 
Across  the  South  the  restrictions  in 
new  State  constitutions  and  statutes  of 
the  1890's  and  1900's  had  their  impact 
on  the   electorate  of   these  States.    In 
Mississippi  the  Negro  vote  dropped  from 
190.000  to  8.000.    This  was  the  pattern 
in  State  after  State. 

By  1940  in  the  11  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy only  5  percent  of  all  adult 
Negroes  were  registered  to  vote. 

The  first  really  formal  recognition  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
that  some  action  was  necessary  came 
with  the  historic  report  of  President 
Truman's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  en- 
titled "To  Secure  These  Rights." 

In  1947,  the  Committee  reported  to  the 
President  and  the  American  people  that: 
The  right  of  all  qualified  citizens  to  vote 
is  today  considered  axiomatic  by  most  Amer- 
icans. To  acWeve  universal  adult  suffrage 
we  have  carried  on  vigorous  political  crusades 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  In 
theory  the  aim  has  been  achieved,  but  In 
fact  there  are  many  backwaters  In  our  politi- 
cal life  where  the  right  to  vote  Is  not  as- 
sured to  every  qualified  citizen. 

The  denial  of  the  suffrage  on  account  of 
race  la  the  most  serious  present  Interference 
with  the  right  to  vote. 


President  Truman's  Committee  made 
three  major  recommendations  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Goveriunenfs  responsi- 
bility in  insuring  voting  rights.  These 
included : 

First.  Action  by  the  States  or  Congress 
to  end  poll  taxes  as  a  voting  prerequisite. 

Second.  The  enactment  by  Congress  of 
a  statute  protecting  the  right  of  qualified 
persons  to  participate  in  Federal  pri- 
maries and  elections  against  interference 
by  public  officials  and  private  persons. 

Third.  The  enactment  by  Congress  of 
a  statute  protecting  the  right  to  qualify 
for,  or  participate  in.  Federal  or  State 
primaries  or  elections  against  discrimi- 
natory action  by  State  officers  based  on 


race  or  color,  or  depending  on  any  other 
unreasonable  classification  of  persons  for 
voting  purposes. 

Yet,  for  another  full  decade  the  Con- 
gress continued  to  Ignore  the  continuing 
disenfranchisement  of  the  Negro.  The 
recommendations  of  President  Truman's 
Committee  were  largely  ignored. 

As  in  so  many  areas  dealing  with  civil 
rights,  the  Supreme  Court  had  taken  the 
lead  in  tearing  down  the  roadblocks  to 
Negro  enfranchisement. 

One  of  the  first  to  fall  was  the  device 
of  the  white  primary,  struck  down  by  the 
Court  in  1944  in  Smith  v.  Allwright,  321 
U.S.  649,  663. 

Finally,  the  Congress,  acting  upon  the 
recommendations  of  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1957,  took  belated  steps  to  heal 
this  long  grievous  scar  on  the  face  of 
American  democracy. 

Significant  factfinding  machinery 
was  created  by  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act. 
This  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant step  taken  by  the  Congress  to 
date  or  even  to  this  date.  Through  a 
valuable  series  of  investigations,  hear- 
ings, and  reports,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission reported  facts  which  have 
shocked  the  conscience  of  America  and 
the  Congress,  and  this  is  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  the  area  of  voting  rights. 
In  a  moment  I  want  to  discuss  the  find- 
ings and  the  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission has  made  in  this  area. 

Also  in  1957,  and  subsequently  in  1960, 
the  Congress  began  the  enactment  of  sig- 
nificant legislative  remedies  to  supple- 
ment the  Reconstruction  statutes  in  the 
voting  field. 

Briefly,  the  effective  legal  tools  pres- 
ently available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  seeking  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  against  discrimination  on  grounds 
of  race  are: 

Section  1971(a)  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation in  all  elections:  section  1971(b) 
prohibiting  threats,  intimidation,  and 
coercion  in  connection  with  Federal  elec- 
tions; section  1971(c)  authorizing  suits 
by  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  and  providing 
as  well  for  the  voting  referee  machinery; 
and  title  in  of  the  1960  act  requiring  the 
preservation  of  voting  records  and  allow- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  Inspect 
them. 

By  1961,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
had  completed  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  voting  discriminations  and  their 
impact  on  the  American  scene  ever  un- 
dertaken. 

The  Commission's  comparison  of  coun- 
ties where  no  Negroes  were  registered 
with  counties  where  little  voting  dis- 
crimination existed  is  a  landmark  study. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  1961  pointed  to  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties already  being  encountered  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  attempting  to  break 
down  voting  discrimination  through  liti- 
gation in  the  courts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  its  1961  voting  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FINDINGS 

General 
1  There  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  substantial  numbers  of  Negro  citizens 
are  or  recently  have  been,  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  grounds  of  race  or  color  In  about 
100  counties  In  8  Southern  States:  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennes- 
see Some  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  occur 
by  reason  of  discriminatory  application  of 
laws  setting  qualifications  for  voters.  Other 
denials  result  from  arbitrary  and  discrim- 
inatory procedures  for  the  registration  of 
voters;  still  others  occur  by  reason  of  threats 
and  Intimidation,  or  the  fear  of  retaliation. 

2.  Some  States  have  given  encouragement 
to  such  discriminatory  denials  of  the  right 
to  vote.  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  for 
Instance,  has  fostered  discrimination  against 
Negro  voters  by  the  enactment  of  restric- 
tive voter  qualification  laws  and  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  Its  Joint  legislative  committee 
working  In  cooperation  with  the  Association 
of  Citizens  Councils  of  Louisiana.  Mississippi 
has  amended  Its  voter  qualification  laws  In 
such  fashion  as  to  permit.  If  not  encourage, 
discrimination  against  the  would-be  Negro 
voter.  The  Alabama  Legislature  has  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  eliminate  Negro  voters 
from  the  city  of  Tuskegee. 

3.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  acted 
with  vigor  to  apply  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957  and  1960  to  prevent  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  the  franchise.  As  of  August  4.  1961, 
It  had  brought  suits  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  m  15  counties  in  5  States.  Three  of  the 
cases  had  been  successfully  concluded,  one 
case  had  been  partially  determined,  and  a 
fifth  had  been  tried  but  was  awaiting  de- 
cision. The  remainder  were  awaiting  trial. 
In  addition,  as  of  August  1.  1961,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  made  demands  for  the 
Inspection  of  records  under  title  III  of  the 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act  In  26  counties  In  6 
States. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  one  suit  which  has  been 
finally  determined,  it  appears  that  the  1957 
act  provides  an  effective  remedy  In  cases  In- 
volving discriminatory  purges  of  voters  from 
the  registration  rolls.  Decrees  have  also  been 
obtained  In  suits  Involving  discriminatory 
registration  procedures. 

5.  The  voting  referee  provision  of  title  VI 
of  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act  has  not  yet  been 
used  as  a  remedy;  but  It  appears  that  the 
mere  availability  of  the  remedy  may  have 
contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  de- 
crees actually  entered  by  the  courts  In  at 
least  two  cases. 

6.  Subsection  (b)  of  42  U.S.C.  section  1971 
(part  of  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act)  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tested.  However.  It  appears 
to  provide  an  effective  means  for  dealing  with 
economic  reprisals  to  Interfere  with  the 
efforts  of  Negroes  to  register  and  vote. 

7.  Title  III  of  the  1960  act.  the  records- 
Inspection  provision,  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely Important  Investigative  device  for 
gathering  Information  regarding  some  kinds 
of  discriminatory  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

8.  Although  the  provisions  of  the  1957  and 
1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  are  useful,  however, 
they  are  necessarily  limited  means  for  re- 
moving racial  discrimination  from  the  fran- 
chise. Suits  must  proceed  a  single  county 
at  a  time,  and  they  are  time  consuming,  ex- 
pensive, and  difficult.  Broader  measures  are 
required  If  denials  of  constitutional  rights 
In  this  area  are  to  be  quickly  eliminated. 

Qualification  of  voters 

9.  A  common  technique  of  discriminating 
against  would-be  voters  on  racial  grounds  in- 
volves the  discriminatory  application  of  legal 
qualifications  for  voters.    Among  the  quali- 


fications used  In  this  fashion  are  reqtilre- 
ments  that  the  voter  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  that  he  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  that  he 
be  able  to  calculate  his  age  to  the  day,  and 
that  he  be  of  "good  character." 

10.  The   U.S.   Constitution   leaves   to   the 
States  the  power  to  set  the  qualifications  for 
voters  in  Federal,  as  well  as  State,  elections. 
This  power  Is  not,  however,  unlimited.    The 
15th  amendment  prohibits  the  States  from 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  any  citizen  on 
grounds  of  race  or  color,  and  empowers  the 
Congress  to  enforce  this  prohibition  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.    Therefore,  if  Congress 
found    that   particular    voter    qualifications 
were   applied   by   States  In   a  manner   that 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  grounds  of  race. 
It   would  appear  to  have  the  power  under 
the  15th  amendment  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  such  qualifications.    Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment  similarly  em- 
powers  Congress   to   enact   appropriate  leg- 
islation  to   enforce   the   provisions   of   that 
amendipent.    One  of  these  provisions  Is  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment,  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  reduce  the  congressional 
representation  of  any  State  In  proportion  as 
citizens  of  that  State  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  any  grounds  other  than  age  or  con- 
viction of  a  crime.    The  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment  may  be  to 
empower   Congress   to   prohibit   the    use   of 
any    voter    qualification    other    than    those 
specified. 

Arbitrary  interference  loith  the  right  to  vote 
11  The  right  to  vote  is  denied  in  some 
places  not  only  by  the  discriminatory  appli- 
cation of  legal  qualifications  for  voters  (see 
finding  9),  but  in  addition  by  the  arbitrary 
or  discriminatory  application  of  various  reg- 
istration procedures,  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  The  requirement  of  a  specified  number 
of  registered  voters  as  "vouchers"  to  identify 
would-be  voters.  This  practice  is  particu- 
larly effective  In  disfranchising  Negroes 
when  there  are  no  Negroes  already  registered, 
and  no  whites  will  "vouch"  for  Negroes;  or 
where  a  rule  is  enforced  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  given  voter  may  "vouch"  for 

another.  ^   ,    ...    v, 

(b)  The  imposition  of  other  unduly  tech- 
nical requirements  for  identification  of 
would-be  voters. 

(c)  The  rejection  of  applicants  for  regis- 
tration, or  the  removal  of  voters  from  the 
rolls,  on  grounds  of  minor  technical  errors 
In  the  completion  of  required  forms. 

(d)  Refusing  or  failing  to  notify  regis- 
trants whether  or  not  they  have  been  regis- 
tered. .  ^    ,         ,       4.1,^ 

(e)  Imposing  various  forms  of  delay  In  the 
registration  process. 

(f)  Applying  any  or  all  of  the  above  to 
some  would-be  voters  but  not  to  others,  or 
applying  them  differently  to  different  persons. 

(g)  Providing  assistance  to  some  would-be 
voters  but  declining  to  provide  It  for  others. 

12  Practices  of  these  sorts,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  denying  the  right  to  vote  on 
grounds  of  race,  violate  the  15th  amendment 
and  specific  Federal  law.  and  can  be  reached 
by  suits  brought  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  For  such  suits  to  be  successful, 
however,  it  must  be  proven  that  the  practices 
Involve  discrimination  on  racial  grounds,  and 
the  very  nature  of  the  practices  may  some- 
times make  this  proof  difficult.  Whether  or 
not  they  are  clearly  racially  discriminatory, 
such  practices  are  arbitrary,  and  unjustifi- 
ably prevent  some  citizens  from  exercising 
the  right  to  vote. 

13  Similarly  arbitrary  practices,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  exist- 
ing legislation,  may  occur  In  places  with 
permanent  voter  registration  where,  as  a 
result  of  lavreuits  or  changes  In  policy, 
overtly  discriminatory  practices  are  aban- 
doned, but  extremely  strict  registration 
standards  and  procedures  are  applied  to  all 
new  registrants.     Even  though  there  is  no 


racial  discrimination  in  the  prospective  ap- 
plication of  such  stringent  standards,  the 
effect  of  such  a  change  In  practice  may  be 
to  perpetuate  discrimination  which  has 
previously  occurred:  for  if  virtually  all  the 
eligible  whites  have  already  been  registered, 
but  Negroes  have  been  dlscrimlnatorlly  kept 
from  registering,  then  Negroes  will  beer  the 
brunt  of  the  difficulties  Imposed  by  the  new 
and  stringent  registration  requirements. 

14.  As  regards  Federal  elections.  Congress 
has  the  power  to  prohibit  arbitrary  as  well 
as  racially  discriminatory  practices  which 
prevent  citizens  from  exercising  the  right  to 

vote. 

Diluticm  of  the  right  to  vote 

15.  The  malapportloned  condition  of  State 
and  congressional  voting  districts  through- 
out the  United  States  dilutes  the  right  to 
vote  of  many  citizens;  in  some  States  mal- 
apportionment of  voting  districts  is  com- 
povmded  by  the  effect  of  discriminatory  de- 
nials of  the  right  to  vote.  Malapportion- 
ment, especially  where  It  Is  exaggerated  by 
racial  disfranchisement,  afflicts  the  very 
democratic  process  through  which  a  reform 
of  these  conditions  may  be  attained. 

16.  Although  the  courts  in  many  cases  are 
the  only  effective  resort  for  remedying  such 
malapportionment.  Federal  courts  have  ex- 
pressed, on  equitable  grounds,  extreme  re- 
luctance to  provide  a  remedy. 

17.  Congress  has  in  the  past  required  that 
electoral  districts  for  congressional  elections 
be  substantially  equal  in  population.  Inso- 
far as  Inequalities  In  such  districts  deny 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  under  the  14th 
amendment.  Congress  could  Impose  a  similar 
requirement  as  to  State   elections. 

Statistical  information 

18.  Statistics  showing  registration  and 
voting  by  race  are  of  considerable  value,  not 
only  in  studying  the  electoral  process  in  gen- 
eral, but  as  a  starting  point  In  examining 
problems  of  discrimination.  In  some  cases 
these  statistics  may  simply  provide  grounds 
for  further  Investigation;  in  others,  they 
may  themselves  be  strong  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
where  Negroes  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
population  and  yet  none  at  all  are  registered 

to  vote. 

19.  Registration  statistics  by  race  Indicate 
that  in  13  counties  where  Negroes  are  the 
majority  of  the  population,  none  of  them  are 
registered  to  vote:  Alabama  (2  counties). 
Georgia  (2  counties) ,  Louisiana  (4  counties), 
and  Mississippi  (5  counties). 

20  Registration  statistics  by  race  are  In- 
complete, unofficial,  or  unavailable  for  many 
States. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

Qualification  of  voters 
Recommendation  1:  That  Congress,  acting 
under  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  and 
sections  2  and  5  of  the  14th  amendment,  (a) 
declare  that  voter  qualifications  other  than 
age    residence,  confinement,  and  conviction 
of  a  crime  are  susceptible  of  use,  and  have 
been   used,   to    deny   the  right  to   vote  on 
grounds  of  race  and  color;  and  (b)  enact  leg- 
islation  providing   that  all   citizens   of   the 
United  States  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  In 
T^ederal  or  State  elections  which  shall  not  be 
denied  or  In  any  way  abridged  or  Interfered 
with  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  for 
any  cause  except  for  inability  to  meet  rea- 
sonable age   or  length-of-resldence  require- 
ments uniformly  applied  to  all  persons  with- 
in a  State,  legal  confinement  at  the  time  of 
registration  or  election,  or  conviction  of  a 
felony;    such  right  to  vote   to    Include  the 
right  to  register  or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote, 
and  to  have  one's  vote  covmted. 
Dissent  to  recommendation  1  by  Vice  Chair- 
man Storey 
As  pointed  out  in  the  1959  report  of  this 
Commission,  I  strongly  believe  in  the  right 
of    every    qualified    citizen    of    the    United 
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states, Irrespective  of  his  color,  race, 
liglon.  or  national  origin,  to  register,  vote, 
and  have  his  vote  counted.  Pull  protection 
of  these  rights  of  suffrage  by  both  State  imd 
Federal  Governments  is  necessary  and  prop- 
er. However,  I  cannot  Join  In  so  sweeping 
a  recommendation  as  this. 

Proposals  to  alter  longstanding  Fede-al- 
State  relationships  such  as  that  incorporated 
in  the  Federal  Constitution,  declaring  l^at 
the   qualifications    of   electors  shall    be 
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to  the  several  States,  should  not  be  made 
unless  there  is  no  alternative  method  to  i  :or- 
rect  an  existing  evU.  Such  is  not  the  fase 
today. 

The  Federal  Government  has  suflBcient 
thority    under    the    Constitution    and 
existing  framework  of  laws  to  enable  it 
fectively  to  deal  with  denials  of  the  r  _ 
to   vote    by  reason   of  race,  color,   religion 
smd  national  origin. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  authorized 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  civil  suit 
in  the  Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  denial 
of  voting  rights.  The  Civil  Rights  Ad;  of 
1960  provides  that  if  in  any  such  suit  I  the 
court  makes  a  finding  that  the  denial  of 
voting  rights  Is  "pursuant  to  a  patteri  or 
practice."  the  court  may  appoint  vojtlng 
referees  to  register  qualified  persons  defied 
this  right  by  local  election  officials.  !The 
further  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  these 
persons  so  registered  by  the  court-appointed 
voting  referees  constitutes  contempt  of  cpurt 
and  is  punishable  accordingly.  The  ygor 
with  which  those  CivU  Rights  Acts  arel  ap- 
plied will  significantly  affect  the  extent  to 
which  voting  denial  practices  will  be  dis- 
continued 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Many  States  have  voting  requirements 
more  extensive  than  age  or  length  of  resi- 
dence. Incarceration,  or  felony  convictions. 
These  qualifications,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  are 
an  Important  element  in  preserving  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot.  They  are  specific  dis- 
qualifications which  are  felt  Justifiable  for 
the  good  of  the  State.  Disqualifications  of 
persons  whose  mental  condition  makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  competently  to  exercise 
the  discrimination  necessary  in  voting  has 
long  been  accepted.  Many  States  disquali- 
fy paupers  supported  by  municipal  or  county 
officials  on  the  theory  that  these  people  are 
too  easily  exploitable  by  such  officials  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  security  and  purity 
of  the  ballot  can  be  destroyed  by  permitting 
illiterates  to  vote.  And  as  the  English  lan- 
guage is  still  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States,  there  la  good  Justification  for 
States  requiring  that  voters  have  at  least 
a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  this  language. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  difficult 
though  the  path  was,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  pursued  with  vigor  the 
new  powers  granted  by  the  Congress. 
The  record  to  date  stands  for  all  to  see. 
It  is  a  record  of  some  progress,  but  to  the 
shame  of  America,  it  is  a  record  also  of 
repeated  attempts  by  local  officials  un- 
duly to  delay  and  outright  thwart  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  Congress. 

Despite  the  clear  voice  of  the  15th 
amendment  100  years  ago,  despite  the 
clear  voice  of  Congress  in  1957  and  1960, 
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we  are  still  confronted  with  intolerable 
attempts  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and 
the  Federal  laws  designed  to  protect  the 
basic  right  to  vote. 

This  is  all  too  clearly  illustrated  by 
1962  voter  registration  statistics  for  100 
counties  in  8  States  which  show  that  only 
55,711  of  the  668,082  voting  age  Negroes 
had  access  to  the  ballot.  This  amounts 
to  but  8.3  percent  of  all  Negroes  of  voting 
age. 

Even  this  low  figure  presents  too 
sanguine  a  portrait  of  the  totality  of 
Negro  disfranchisement  in  many  areas  of 
the  rural  South.  For  over  70  percent  of 
the  registered  Negroes  live  in  only  10  of 
the  100  counties.  These  counties  are  by 
no  means  the  most  populous,  nor  are  they 
those  with  the  highest  concentration  of 
Negroes.  They  are,  however,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  urbanized.  In  the  other 
counties — in  rural  Alabama,  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi delta  and  hill  country,  in  south- 
west Georgia,  and  in  the  "English" 
parishes  of  Louisiana — few,  if  any, 
Negroes  are  registered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  statistics  taken  from  the 
1963  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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iRecistratlon  information  for  all  counties  is  the  most  recent  available.  9°^^, /°' 
Loui^ana.  however,  are  all  figures  for  1963.  The  inabilit  y  to  obtam  precise  registration 
data  in  many  areas,  short  of  photocopying  all  registration  records  and  conduct  n« 
Intensive  investigation.  Is  a  handicap  to  both  the  Department  of  Justice  In  htlgation 
uicl  the  CommiMion  in  reporting.  The  estimate  of  the  Negro  votmg-age  population 
for  each  county  in  1956  and  1962  was  derived  by  summmg  weighted  averag^  based  on 
poDulation  changes  indicated  by  the  1950  and  1960  census  reports  The  white  voting 
age  population  for  both  years  Is  assumed  to  be  that  given  in  the  1960  census. 

« 1956  registration:  Department  of  Justice.  Exceptions:  Jefferson  County-Mo- 
Leod  "A  Study  of  Voter  Registration  in  Jefferson  County,  Ala.  ;  Maoon  County— 
reoort  of  Southern  Regional  Council,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
103  lit  10.  P  12794.  1962-63  registration:  Department  of  J  ustice.  Exception :  Jefferson 
County-obtained  from  county  registrar  by  Jefferson  County  Voters  Campaign. 

•  Department  of  Justice  suit. 

•  Private  voter  right  suit.  .    ,  t  ,.i^  «!«=     imo 

•  1956  registration:  Report  of  Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  Jiistlce  flies.  1962 
registration:  Ibid.  Exception:  Flagler  County-report  of  county  registrar  to  Bureau 
of  Census  survey  conducted  at  request  of  Commission.  .^..    ,v.  n^v.^^^o. 

'  1956  registration:  Report  of  Southern  Regional  Council,  pnnted  in  the  Congres- 


siON  KL  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  7,  p.  8611.  1962-63  registration;  Department  of  Justice 
Exception:  Bleckley— registrar's  response  to  Bureau  of  Census  questionnaire;  Fayett«— 
Georgia  Advisory  Committee.  ,  •    .  „  «,„„     mia 

'  1956  registration:  Report  of  State  board  of  registration,  m  CommisRion  files.  19B 
registration:  Report  of  State  board  of  registration  for  June  30,  1963,  in  Justice  Depart- 

™U956' registration:  Estimates  In  1959  report  at  pp.  678-580.    1962-63  registraUon: 

^'itse'reeisuation:  Report  of  Southern  Regional  Council  printed  In  the  Congrks- 
910NAL  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  7,  p.8612.    1962  registration:  Not  available.    DaU  from 

1"  1956  registration:  Report  of  Southern  Regional  Council,  printed  In  the  'ongres- 
sioNAL  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  7,  p.  8612.  1962-63  registration:  White-South  Caro  ma 
Progressive  DemocraU;  Negro— responses  of  county  registrars  to  bouth  t-^aroima 
Advisory  Committee  questionnaire.  .       ^.  .    .        ,jo 

>»■  1956  registration:  Not  available.  Data  Is  for  1958,  1961  voting  report  at  D.  3« 
1962  registration:  Report  of  voter  education  project  of  Southern  Regional  Council,  m 
Commission  files.  ,  ,    ^,       ^  ,w  on 

'» 1962  white  r^tratlon  for  99  counties,  excluding  Calhoun,  B.C. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  bleak  aspect  that  these  summary 
statistics  do  not  reflect.  That  is  the  al- 
most total  frustration  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress  to  make  the  promise  of  the 
15th  amendment  a  reality  by  its  legisla- 
tion in  1957  and  1960.  If  Negro  registra- 
tion had  been  zero  in  1957  and  stood  at 
8.3  percent  today,  we  might  be  gratified, 
even  if  we  could  not  be  satisfied.  Or  if 
there  was  a  uniformly  direct  correlation 
between  victories  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  increased  registration  in  the 
affected  counties,  we  might  feel  that  the 
laws  were  effective,  although  perhaps 
not  adequate  to  the  task. 

But  neither  is  the  case.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  in  1956,  before  any  leg- 
islation, a  little  over  5  percent  of  the 
voting  age  Negroes  in  its  100  counties 
were  registered.  The  increase  then  to 
8.3  percent  seems  shallow  indeed  in  the 
light  of  the  great  and  lengthy  legislative 
effort,  the  vigorous  and  competent  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  massive  and  costly  private  voter  reg- 
istration efforts  undertaken  by  private 
groups.  If  the  pace  of  the  last  7  years 
is  not  accelerated,  it  will  take  over  100 
years  to  get  even  a  majority  of  Negroes 
in  the  100  counties  registered. 

And  although  some  Department  suits 
have  led  to  significant  increases  In  reg- 
istration, notably  in  central  Alabama  and 
in  Tennessee,  most  suits  have  not  had 
this  effect.    Some  of  the  largest  increases 


in  numerical  registration  in  the  100 
counties  took  place  either  before  or  in 
the  absence  of  a  Federal  suit.  Prime  ex- 
amples are  Jefferson  County,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Dougherty  County,  Albany, 
Ga.;  and  Caddo  Parish,  Shreveport,  La. 

The  record  of  litigation  completed  and 
pending,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
1957  and  1960  acts,  are  important  to  our 
discussion  of  needed  new  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  section 
on  voting  from  "A  Review  of  the  Activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Civil 
Rights  in  1963." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Voting 

The  Civil  Bights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960  fixed 
responsibility  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  action  in  cases  where  the  vote — and  thus 
democracy — Is  denied.  Racial  discrimination 
against  prospective  Negro  voters  has  made 
extensive  action  necessary  and  In  1963,  De- 
partment voting  activity  continued  to  ac- 
celerate: 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total 

Voting  records:  In- 
spection requests 
frounties^        

1 

I 
0 

0 
3 

1 

19 
4 
4 

25 

17 

4 

34 

8 

12 

50 
25 
14 

129 

Voting  cases  filed 

Voting  cases  tried.... 

58 
31 

The  129  counties  In  which  records  have 
been  requested  Include  59  of  Mississippi's 
82  counties  and  30  of  Alabama's  67  counties. 

These  requests  to  Inspect,  photograph  and 
analyze  registration  records  are  the  first  step 
in  voting  action.  They  are  essential  to  de- 
terminating whether  there  is  a  systematic 
pattern  of  discrimination  against  Negroes. 
Each  case  involves  analyzing  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  records  in  detail,  to  see  If  Negroes 
have  been  treated  as  fairly  as  white  ap- 
plicants and,  If  not,  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  discrimination. 

In  some  cases  discrimination  comes  in  the 
refusal  to  allow  Negroes  even  to  fill  out  an 
application  form.  In  other  cases,  the  form 
Itself  is  used  as  a  strict  test  for  Negroes 
who  must  therefore  fill  it  out  perfectly. 
Meanwhile  errors  on  white  applications 
either  are  Ignored  or  are  corrected  with  the 
help  of  the  registrar. 

The  arbitrary  misuse  of  such  a  test  can 
be  Illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  Negroes 
in  two  parishes  In  the  same  part  of  Louisi- 
ana. In  one  parish  an  applicant  answered. 
Negro  to  the  question  asking  for  color  and 
was  rejected.  The  registrar  in  this  parish 
said  the  answer  should  be  brown.  In  the  sec- 
ond parish,  an  applicant  answered  the  same 
question,  brown.  He  also  was  rejected.  This 
registrar  Insisted  the  proper  answer  was 
Negro. 

Voluntary  action:  In  some  cases,  when 
such  a  systematic  pattern  Is  disclosed.  In- 
formal conferences  between  the  Department 
and  local  officials  are  enough  to  prompt 
voluntary  remedial  action.  The  Department 
secured  such  voluntary  action  last  year  in 
varying  degree  in  several  counties,  par- 
ticularly in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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One  of  the  most  dramatic  eramplea  Is 
Baker  Coxinty,  Ga..  which  Is  located  la  a 
mral  area  of  declining  population.  Its  l^s- 
tory  of  race  relations  includes  cross  bi^rn- 
Ings.  shooting  of  Negroes  by  county  officers . 
the  l>omblng  of  Negro  homes  and  cars  And. 
until  last  spring,  no  Negro  was  registered 
to  vote. 

Starting  In  1961,  the  Department  sought 
to  achieve  voluntary  acceptance  of  N<gro 
voting  rights  In  Baker  County.  Represeiita- 
tlvea  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  met  Mrlth 
local  officials  and  citizens  repeatedly  ov((r  a 
period  of  months.  Finally,  last  April,  the 
county  board  of  registrars  permitted  Negi'oes 
to  register.  Of  243  Negroes  who  applied,  200 
were  found  qualified  and  were  registered. 
They  voted  in  a  local  election  later  the  s  une 

month.  _  .  , 

Nonetheless,  in  other  cases,  local  offli  lais 
have  refused  even  to  permit  the  lawfully  au- 
thorized inspection  of  their  voting  reccrds. 
The  Department  has  been  forced  to  seiiore 
coiu-t  orders  simply  to  make  these  reords 
available  for  Inspection.  So  fax,  there  have 
been  58  such  actions.  Of  these,  27  were  In 
1963 — all  in  Mississippi. 

When  such  records  Inspections  dls<lofie 
racial  discrimination  in  the  voting  process, 
and  when  efforts  to  seek  voliintary  solutions 
are  unsuccessful.  It  Is  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  suit.  Such  salts, 
brought  under  the  1957  and  1960  ClvU  Rights 
Acts,  seek  court  orders  forbidding  continued 
discrimination. 

Discrimination  cases:  The  25  voting  (ases 
taken  to  court  during  1963  Include  several 
of  unusual  importance.  For  example,  u\ilts 
were  filed  involving  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
Birmingham,  Ala.  As  a  result,  cases  are 
now  pending  in  almost  every  large  popula- 
tion center  In  the  South  where  voUng  dis- 
crimination persists. 

In  the  Jackson  suit,  now  In  preparitlon 
for  trial,  the  Depxartment  asserted  that  \rhlle 
90  percent  of  the  68,000  eligible  white  citi- 
zens were  registered  to  vote,  only  13  percent 
of  the  38,000  eligible  Negroes  were  registered. 
The  Birmingham  suit  said  that  while  47 
percent  of  the  256.000  eligible  whites  were 
registered  to  vote  only  12  percent  of  the 
116  000  eligible  Negroes  were  registered 

Another  noteworthy  suit  was  filed  last 
October  against  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This 
action,  now  pending,  contends  that  a  Lc  \ilsl- 
ana  law  requiring  registrars  to  use  the  legis- 
tratlon  applicaUon  as  a  strict  test  la  un- 
constitutional and  has  been  used  as  a  ve  hide 
for  discrimination  against  Negroes. 

This  suit  is  the  second  sUtewide  vating 
case  brought  by  the  Department  against 
Louisiana.  The  first,  filed  in  December  1961. 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a  3tete 
constitutional  Interpretation  test  imder 
which  registrars  arbitrarily  rejected  sat  sfac- 
tory   explanations   offered   by   Negro   £  ppU- 

cAnts 

A  three-Judge  Federal  court  issue!  its 
opinion  in  this  case  last  November.  It  ruled 
the  interpretation  test  is  unconstitui  ional 
and  forbade  its  use  anywhere  in  the  Stite. 

In  addition,  the  coxirt  forbade  the  iise  of 
a  new  multiple-choice  citizenship  test  In  21 
parishes  which  had  relied  on  the  inter]  )reta- 
tlon  test.  The  court  ruled  the  new  test  made 
registration  harder  than  it  had  been  Dn  the 
past — when  many  more  whites  than  Ntgroes 
were  registered — and  thus  would  helj  per- 
petuate the  past  low  ratio  of  Negro- to- white 
registration. 

This  decision  is  of  great  importance  In 
the  21  affected  parishes,  only  10,000  ol    110,- 

000  eligible  Negroes  were  registered  t<i  vote 
prior  to  the  decision. 

Effect  of  actions:  The  effect  of  such  suits 
on  large  numbers  of  potential  voters  in  clear 
from  the  Department's  experience  in  other 
counties.  For  example,  in  Macon  Cpunty, 
Ala.;  Negro  registration  increased  fr^m  13 
to  42  percent;  in  Bullock  County.  Ala;  from 

1  to     27.6     percent     and     In     Washington 
Parish.  La.,  from  4.6  to  23.9  percent. 


In  Birmingham,  more  than  2,000  Negroes 
were  registered  after  the  Department  started 
inspection  of  records  In  July  1962.  An  ad- 
ditional 3,086  Negroes  were  registered  be- 
tween July  1963,  when  suit  was  filed  and  the 
end  of  the  year. 

An  equally  significant  Indication  of  prog- 
ress is  the  drop  in  the  number  of  counties 
In  which  no  Negroes  at  all  have  been  per- 
mitted to  register.  At  the  start  of  1963.  there 
were  19  such  counties.  As  the  result  of  De- 
partment activity  or  court  action  dvirlng  the 
year,  there  was  for  the  first  time  in  decades 
or  even  In  history — actual  registration  of 
Negro  voters  in  nine  of  these  counties  and 
court  cases  are  pending  in  two  others. 

The  nine  counties  are  Baker  County.  Ga.; 
East  Carroll,  West  Feliciana,  Madison,  and 
Tensas  Parishes,  La.;  and  Clarke,  Walthall. 
Tallahatchie  and  Panola  Counties,  Miss. 

A  Department  suit  filed  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish  in  October  Is  still  pending,  but  13 
Negroes  now  have  been  registered.  The  first 
Negro  registration  in  Tensas  Parish  came  at 
the  end  of  1963.  without  need  for  a  law  suit, 
after  the  Department  had  brought  cases  In 
nearby  East  Carroll  and  Madison  Parishes. 

One  of  the  pending  cases,  filed  In  July, 
involves  Wilcox  County,  Ala.,  where  a 
"voucher  system"  was  used  to  prevent  regis- 
tration by  any  of  the  6,085  eligible  Negroes. 
Under  this  system,  two  registered  voters  must 
vouch  for  each  applicant.  Since  there  were 
no  Negroes  registered,  and  since  no  whites 
would  vouch  for  Negro  applicants,  It  was 
Impossible  for  Negroes  to  register  and  vote 
In  Wilcox  County. 

The  second  suit,  brought  In  December  In 
Chickasaw  County,  Miss.,  asserted  that  all 
of  the  3,054  adult  Negroes  had  been  pre- 
vented from  registering  because  of  the  tax 
collector's  refusal  to  allow  them  to  pay  poll 
taxes. 

The  24th  amendment  provides  only  a  par- 
tial solution  to  this  kind  of  problem  because 
it  applies  only  to  Federal  elections  and  does 
not  affect  the  use  of  the  poll  tax  in  connec- 
tion with  local  elections. 

Intimidation  cases:  All  too  often,  legal  ac- 
tion against  systematic  discrimination  is  in- 
sufficient. Even  in  counties  where  Federal 
court  action  has  been  successful,  public  offi- 
cials or  private  citizens  have  used  threats  or 
intimidation  to  discourage  voting  efforts  by 
Negroes. 

The  Department  has  the  responsibility  to 
take  action  against  such  intimidation  as  well 
as  broad  discrimination.  Eight  of  the  25 
voting  cases  filed  this  year  Involved  intimi- 
dation. 

Three  of  these  suits  were  filed  In  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  where  69  precent  of  the  adult 
whites  but  only  1.8  percent  of  the  adult 
Negroes  are  registered.  These  three  suits,  all 
pending,  illustrate  the  range  of  methods  used 
to  intimidate  Negroes  seeking  to  register. 

The  first  suit  charged  local  officials  with 
attempting  to  intimidate  potential  Negro 
voters  by  beating  and  arresting  two  young 
Negroes  who  had  been  working  In  a  cam- 
paign to  encourage  Negro  registration  In  the 
area. 

The  second  suit  asked  for  court  orders  for- 
bidding local  officials  to  use  a  county  grand 
Jury  to  harass  both  Negroes  working  to  stim- 
ulate voter  registration  and  the  Department 
of  Justice's  law  enforcement  efforts  in  the 
county.  The  Department's  suit  asserted  that 
such  harassment  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern 
of  attempted  Intimidation.  - 

The  third  case  charged  the  Dallas  County 
Citizens'  Council  with  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram to  frustrate  Federal  court  voting  or- 
ders and  to  deter  Negroes  from  voting.  This 
program  included  placing  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements with  such  statements  as:  "Is  *' 
worth  $4  to  you  to  prevent  sit-ins,  mob 
marches,  and  wholesale  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration efforts?" 

Continued  review:  Even  the  filing  of  In- 
timidation cases  does  not  end  the  Depart- 
ment's responsibility  in  the  area  of  voting. 


All  cases  require  further  attention  to  see  if 
court  orders  are  being  complied  with. 

Forrest  County,  Miss.,  Is  a  case  In  point. 
The  Department  brought  a  discrimination  ac- 
tion against  the  registrar  there  In  July  1961. 
The  district  court  refused  to  enjoin  further 
discrimination,  so  the  Department  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

The  appeals  court  issued  an  Injunction, 
pending  appeal.  In  March  1962.  In  May,  the 
court  began  contempt  proceedings  because 
the  registrar  had  not  compiled  with  the  in- 
junction. In  July  1963.  the  appeals  court 
found  the  registrar  In  civil  contempt  and 
ordered  him  to  register  43  Negroes  imme- 
diately and  cease  discriminatory  practices  in 
processing  other  applications. 

The  registrar  took  the  case  to  the  US. 
Supreme  Court,  which  declined  to  review 
the  case.  Ultimately,  he  registered  the  43 
Negroes  but  still  further  court  action  may 
be  necessary  to  end  the  discriminatory  proc- 
essing practices. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  11 
States  that  comprised  the  old  Confed- 
eracy, about  29  percent  of  voting  age 
Negroes  are  registered.  This  figure  Is 
too  low,  and  it  would  be  lower  still  but 
for  the  border  States  and  the  large  cities 
in  the  South.  In  Tennessee,  Negro  reg- 
istration is  about  50  percent,  in  Florida 
and  Arkansas,  about  40  percent.  It  is 
here  that  gains  have  occurred  and  it  is 
here  that  they  are  likely  to  continue. 
In  the  250  or  more  counties,  where  fewer 
than  15  percent  of  the  voting  age  Ne- 
groes are  registered,  however,  it  is  quite 
a  different  story. 

It  becomes  relevant,  in  the  light  of 
these  figures,  to  ask  why  so  few  Negroes 
are  registered.  Is  it  because  they  really 
do  not  want  to  vote?  Anyone  who  has 
scanned  the  daily  press  or  glanced  at 
television  over  the  last  few  years  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  answer.  Is  it  because 
they  are  so  mentally  deficient  that  they 
cannot  pass  fair  tests  fairly  adminis- 
tered? Even  the  opponents  of  this  legis- 
lation seem  to  have  abandoned  this  argu- 
ment. 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  printed 
on  ballots  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
it  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  many 
registrars  all  across  the  South.  What  is 
printed?  What  is  enshrined?  "White 
supremacy  forever."  Harsh,  but  that  is 
the  answer  and  why  blink? 

With  many  of  the  more  blatant  forms 
of  discrimination  now  subject  to  judicial 
review  and  invalidation,  the  southern 
registrar  has  become  more  sophisticated. 
He  now  relies  on  his  discretionary  powers. 
He  knows  that  these  are  more  difficult 
for  courts  to  review  and  invalidate. 
They  have  in  fact  proven  more  immune 
from  judicial  review  than  even  the 
stoutest  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  ju- 
dicial abstention  would  have  thought. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  unbridled  dis- 
cretion of  the  voting  registrar  can  lead 
to  but  one  result— racial  disenfranchise- 
ment — in  many  parts  of  our  land.  Ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  an  objective 
standard,  such  as  the  literacy  test  edu- 
cation presumption,  is  needed  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  ever  going  to  be  able  to  go 
h-hind  acts  of  registrars. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  speak- 
ing unanimously  in  its  1963  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  stated: 
After  5  years  of  Federal  litigation,  it  !• 
fair  to  conclude  that  case-by-case  proceed- 
ings, helpfxil  as  they  have  been  In  Isolated 
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localities,  have  not  provided  a  prompt  or 
adequate  remedy  for  widespread  discrimina- 
tory denials  of  the  right  to  vote.  The  Com- 
mission now  believes  that  the  only  effective 
method  of  gxiaranteelng  the  vote  for  all 
Americans  Is  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
some  form  of  uniform  voter  qualification 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  1963  recommendations  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on  voting 
be  printed  as  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Recommendations 
Abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
CTOunds  of  race  persists  In  the  United  States 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution.  In 
fulfillment  of  Its  statutory  obligation,  the 
Commission  has  previously  recommended  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  variety  of 
corrective  measures.  In  1963  the  continuing 
discriminatory  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  has 
led  this  Conunlsslon  to  reexamine  and  re- 
conElder  each  of  Its  prior  voting  recommen- 
dations. The  Commission  now  believes  that 
the  only  effective  method  of  guaranteeing  the 
vote  for  all  Americans  is  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  some  form  of  uniform  voter 
qualification  standards.  The  Commission 
further  believes  that  the  right  to  vote  must, 
in  many  Instances,  be  safeguarded  and  as- 
sured by  the  Federal  Government.  Adequate 
legislation  must  Include  both  standards  and 
implementation. 

The  Commission  recognizes  and  applauds 
the  sustained  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  assure  that  the  right  to  vote  not 
be  denied  on  grounds  of  race.     The  Depart- 
ment has  instituted  numerous  suits  based 
on  the  1957  and  1960  acts.     It  has  entered 
into  negotiations  in  many  counties  seeking 
agreements    to    eliminate    unconstitutional 
registration  practices.     All  too  often  it  must 
devote  significant  effort  to  protect  from  In- 
timidation  its   witnesses   as   well   as    those 
whose  applications  have  been  the  basis  for 
suits  against  registrars.     The  frustration  of 
these  efforts  to  eradicate  discriminatory  prac- 
tices is  due  to  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
the   Department.     Yet,    the    Commission    is 
satisfied  that  prosecution  of  voting  cases  un- 
der the  1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  must 
continue    and    even    be    accelerated.     The 
Commission  is  satisfied  that  litigation,  nego- 
tiation, and  Investigation  cannot  be  carried 
on  effectively  In  literally  hundreds  of  coun- 
ties with  the  present  Inadequate  staffing  and 
budget   of   the   Civil   Rights  Division.     The 
Commission  urges  the  Congress  to  recognize 
that  enforcement  of  voting  rights  will  re- 
quire substantially  more  manpower  and  In- 
creased appropriations  for  the  Division. 

Even  with  a  full  staff,  other  methods  of 
enforcement  of  the  guarantees  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  must  be  provided  (in 
addition  to  present  judicial  remedies)  if  suc- 
cess in  eliminating  discrimination  in  voting 
is  to  be  achieved. 

All  present  methods  having  proved  ineffec- 
tive, and  in  view  of  the  continued  failure  of 
some  States  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  solve 
the  problem,  the  Commission  again  asks  that 
Congress  act  to  establish  uniform  voter 
qualifications  in  order  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  The 
Commission  recommends: 

Recommendation  1.— That  Congress,  act- 
ing under  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment 
and  sections  2  and  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
(a)  declare  that  voter  qualifications  other 
than  age,  residence,  confinement,  and  convic- 
tion of  a  crime  are  susceptible  of  use,  and 
have  been  used,  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on 
grounds  of  race  and  color;  and  (b)  enact 
legislation  providing  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  or  State  elections  which  shall  not  be 


denied  or  In  any  way  abridged  or  Interferred 
with  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
for  any  cause  except  for  Inability  to  meet 
reasonable  age  or  length -of -residencs  re- 
quirements uniformly  applied  to  all  persons 
within  a  State,  failure  to  complete  six  grades 
of  formal  education  or  its  equivalent,  legal 
confinement  at  the  time  of  registration  or 
election.  Judicially  determined  mental  dis- 
ability, or  conviction  of  a  felony;  such  right 
to  vote  to  Include  the  right  to  register  or 
otherwise  qualify  to  vote,  and  to  have  one's 
vote  counted. 

Recommendation  2.— That  Congress  enact 
legislation  providing  that  upon  receipt  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  sworn 
affidavits  by  10  or  more  Individuals  from  any 
district,  county,  parish,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  alleging  that  the 
affiants  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
register  with  the  duly  constituted  State  regis- 
tration office,  and  that  the  affiants  believe 
themselves  qualified  under  State  law  to  be 
electors,  but  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
register  because  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  the  President  shall  refer  such  affidavits 
to  such  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
as  he  shall  designate. 

A.  Such  officer  or  agency  shall: 

1.  Investigate  the  validity  of  the  allega- 
tions. . 

2.  Dismiss  such  affidavits  as  prove,  on  in- 
vestigation, to  be  unfotmded. 

3.  Certify  any  and  all  well-founded  affi- 
davits to  the  President  and  to  such  tem- 
porary registrar  as  he  may  designate. 

B.  The  President  upon  such  certification 
may  designate  an  existing  Federal  officer  or 
employee  in  the  State  from  which  complaints 
are  received,  to  act  as  a  temporary  registrar. 

C.  Such  reglstrar-deslgnee  shall  adminis- 
ter the  State  qualification  laws  and  Issue  to 
all  Individuals  fovmd  qualified  registration 
certificates  which  shall  entitle  them  to  vote 
In  any  Federal  or  State  general,  special,  or 
primary  election. 

D.  The  reglstrar-deslgnee  shall  certify  to 
the  responsible  State  registration  officials  the 
names  and  fact  of  registration  of  all  persons 
registered  by  him.  Such  certification  shall 
permit  all  such  registrants  to  participate  In 
the  elections  previously  enumerated. 

E.  Jurisdiction  shall  be  retained  until  such 
time  as  the  President  determines  that  the 
presence  of  the  appointed  registrar  Is  no 
longer  necessary. 

Recommendation  3:  That,  If  the  steps 
previously  recommended  prove  Ineffective, 
Congress  further  act  to  assure  the  attain- 
ment of  uniform  suffrage  qualifications  as 
contemplated  by  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, through  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
portionately reducing  the  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  those  cases  in 
which  voter  qualifications  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  device  for  denying  the  franchise  to 
citizens  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  H.R.  7512  are  not  sweep- 
ing new  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
racial  barriers  to  voting.  They  are  de- 
signed simply  to  remove  some  of  the  reg- 
istrar's discretionary  power  and  to  expe- 
dite the  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960. 

Among  these  discriminatory  practices 
by  registrars  are  the  use  of  oral  and  un- 
recorded questions  which  applicants  for 
registration  are  compelled  to  answer  as  a 
test  of  literacy,  understanding,  or  inter- 
pretive ability. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  in  his  com- 
prehensive opening  statement  in  suf)- 
port  of  title  I  and  in  support  of  the  bin 
cited  cases  where  the  intent  of  Congress 
is  being  blocked  and  frustrated.    Those 


examples  should  be  read  and  reread  and 
should  be  understood  by  all  the  people 
across  our  country,  for  if  they  under- 
stood what  was  going  on,  they  would  be 
in  the  gallery  today  euid  would  be 
strongly  urging  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  modest  provisions  contained  in  citle  L 
Negroes  have  been  rejected  for  failing 
to  give  a  supposed  correct  answer  al- 
though whites  are  afforded  greater  le- 
niency in  responding  or  are  asked  much 
easier  questions.  Absent  any  written 
record  of  either  the  questions  or  answers, 
the  Gtovemment  is  severely  handicapped 
in  attempting  to  prove  this  discrimina- 
tion. 

Title  I  would  require  such  tests  to  be  In 
writing. 

A  related  general  problem  has  been  the 
different  treatment  of  white  and  Negro 
applicants — obviously  a  wholly  Improper 
practice.  Title  I  would  make  such  a  dis- 
parate treatment,  by  use  of  varsrlng 
standards,  practices,  or  procedures,  im- 
lawf  ul  per  se. 

Yet  another  problem  Is  raised  by  re- 
jection of  Negro  college  graduates  and 
others,  allegedly  for  lack  of  literacy. 
The  literacy  presumption  in  title  I  would 
require  the  State  to  prove  that  persons 
who  have  completed  the  sixth  grtide  are, 
in  fact.  Illiterate,  if  the  States  chose  to 
take  that  position  about  them. 

Another  indefensible  practice  of  some 
voting  registrars  is  the  rejection  of 
Negro  applicants  for  technical  and  im- 
material errors  in  filling  out  the  applica- 
tions for  the  opportunity  to  register. 

All  of  these  practices  are  specifically 
dealt  with  in  title  I. 

In  addition,  the  problem  of  long  delays 
and  appeals  is  approached  by  the  direc- 
tion of  priority  to  voting-rights  cases, 
and  the  hearing  before  a  three-judge 
court  in  instances  where  that  is  felt  war- 
ranted by  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
defendant. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  the  remedies  provided 
in  title  I  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  fail 
to  produce  substantial  advances  in  pre- 
venting discrimination  based  on  race  in 
voting.  Congress  will  turn  to  far  more 
direct  and  appreciably  more  effective 
means. 

There  is  nothing  secret  about  the  al- 
ternative possibilities  or  means.  Such 
means  are  well-known.  Congress,  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers, has  far-reaching  powers  tmder  the 
last  clause  of  article  I.  section  4,  which 
authorizes  Congress  "at  any  time  by 
law— to— make  or  alter  such— voting- 
regulations"  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
each  State.  The  Supreme  Court  said  in 
1932  with  regard  to  this  provision: 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  compre- 
hensive words  embrace  authority  to  provide 
a  complete  code  for  congressional  elections, 
not  only  as  to  times  and  places,  but  In  re- 
lation to  notices,  registration,  supervision  of 
voting,  protection  of  voters,  prevention  of 
fraud  and  corrupt  practices,  counting  of 
votes  duties  of  Inspectors  and  canvassers, 
and  making  and  publication  of  election  re- 
turns; m  short,  to  enact  the  numerous  re- 
quirements as  to  procedures  and  safeguards 
which  experience  shows  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  enforce  the  fundamental  rights  In- 
volved. Smiley  v.  Holm,  285  U.S.  355,  368 
(1932). 
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Mr.  President,  It  is  upon  this  bread, 
undisputed  constitutional  base  that  I,  to- 
gether with  some  other  Senators,  hive 
proposed  that  there  be  estabUshed  a 
Congressional  Elections  Commission-t-as 
an  independent  arm  of  the  Congress, 
ready  and  authorized  to  conduct  ejec- 
tions of  Members  of  Congress  where 
there  is  a  finding  of  denial  of  the  rijght 
to  vote  based  on  race.  This  proposal 
has  been  introduced  in  the  present  Ojon 
gress  as  S.  1281.  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  this  bill  be  printed  at 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (_S 
1281)   was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  establish  an  agency  of  the  legisla- 
tive   branch    of   the    Federal   Governnent 
aiithorlzed    to    conduct    the    electlonii    of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou^  of 
Representatives 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  Hhuse 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act    may    be    cited    as    the    "CongresslJDnal 
Elections  Act". 

TTTLB  I STATEMENT  O?   PURPOSE: 

DETINmONS 

Sec.    101.    Taking   cognizance   of   the 
that,     although     ninety-three     years 
passed  since  the   fifteenth  amendment 
adopted.  American  citizens  otherwise  r 
fled  to  vote  continue  to  be  denied  that 
because    of    their    race    or   color,    and 
qualified    voters    are    thus    arbitrarily 
discriminatorlly  being  denied   the  rigl 
cast  a  vote  for  the  selection  and  electidn 
their  representatives  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of   Representatives;    and   recogn 
the    authority    and    the    obligation    of 
Congress   under   the   fifteenth   amendr 
and  more  particularly  under  article  I. 
tlon  4,  to  assure  that  Members  of  the 
ate  and   the    House  of  Representative!  i 
nominated    and    elected    in    a    manner 
pursuant   to    procedures   which    best 
that  every  qualified  elector  Is  afforded 
opportunity   to   cast  his   vote,  the  Con 
hereby  determines  that   it    is  necessaryr 
order  to  assure  to  all  qualified  elector; 
opportunity   to  participate   in  the  sele 
and  election  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
establish  an  agency  to  conduct  ret 
and  voting  in  the  primary,  special,  and 
eral  elections  at  which  nominees  to  the 
ate   and   the   House   of   Representative^ 
elected. 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The    term   "Commission"   meanji 
Congressional    Elections   Commission 
llshed  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The    term    "special    or    general 
tlon  '  means  any  special  or  general  r' 
In  any  State  or  congressional  district 
purpose  of  electing   Members  of  the 
and    the    House    of    Representatives 
United  States. 

(c)  The   term   "primary   election" 
any  election,  whether  by  convention 
Ing,   popular  primary,  or  otherwise. 
State  or  congressional  district  for  the 
of  choosing  party  nominees  as  candidates 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
United  States. 
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TTTLK     n ESTABLISHMENT     OF 

ELECTIONS    COMMISSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)   There  Is  hereby  established, 
as  an  agency  of  the  legislative  branch 
Federal   Government,  a  Congressional 
tlons  Commission,  as  an  authority  to  cohduct 
primary,   special,   and   general   electloi  s 
Members  of   the  Senate   and   the  Hoiise 
Representatives. 

(b)   The   Commission  ahall   be    cc«r posed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appolned  by 
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the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  two 
of  the  members  shall  belong  to  the  same 
political  party.  The  President  is  requested 
In  appointing  members  to  provide.  Insofar 
as  possible,  representation  for  the  various 
geographical  areas  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  except 
that — 

( 1 )  the  three  members  first  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  expiring  respectively 
on  December  31.  1965;  December  31,  1968; 
and  December  31,  1971;  and 

(2)  a  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  Commission  occurring  by  reason  of 
the  death,  disability,  resignation,  or  removal 
of  a  member  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chair- 
man and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  ofllce  of  Chairman. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f),  a  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shaU  not  affect  its  powers. 

(f)  Two  members  of  the  Commission  ahall 
constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 

Sec.  202.  Each  member  of  the  Commission, 
other  than  the  Chairman,  ahall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  of  $20,000  per  year.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $20,500  per  year. 

TITLE  III REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS  BY  THE 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  301.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
make  and  maintain  temporary  and  perma- 
nent registers  of  voters  qualified  to  partici- 
pate in  primary,  special,  and  general  elections 
In  the  various  congressional  districts.  The 
Commission's  making  and  maintenance  of 
such  registers  of  voters  shall  be  in  Its  discre- 
tion and  It  shall  not  be  necessary,  for  the 
making  and  maintenance  of  such  registers 
In  any  congressional  district,  for  the  Com- 
mission to  have  first  determined  to  hold  an 
election  therein  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  302.  No  person  shall  be  registered  as 
a  voter  under  section  301  who  does  not  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  In  which  the  congressional  district 
Is  situated.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
adequate  procedures  to  assure  that  all  per- 
sons placed  upon  Its  registers  as  qualified 
voters  continue  to  have  the  residence  and 
other  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  In  which  the  congressional  dis- 
trict Is  situated. 

Sec.  303.  No  State  or  local  laws  or  ordi- 
nance governing  the  time,  place,  or  manner 
of  the  registration  of  voters  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  or  limit  the  power  of  the  Commission 
to  conduct  registrations  of  voters  pursuant  to 
this  title,  but  the  Commission  shall  endeavor 
as  far  as  in  Its  Judgment  is  conducive  to  uni- 
form and  orderly  election  procedures,  to  con- 
form Its  conduct  of  the  registration  of  voters 
to  the  procedures  governing  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  registration,  prescribed  In  the 
State  or  local  laws  or  ordinances  in  effect  In 
the  congressional  district. 

TITLE    rV CONDUCT    OF    ELECTIONS    BY    THE 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  401.  The  Commission  is  authorized  In 
any  congressional  district  to  conduct  the  pri- 
mary, special,  or  general  elections  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  and  electing  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
whenever — 

( 1 )  the  Commission  Is  officially  requested 
so  to  do  by  the  duly  empowered  official  of 
the  State  In  which  the  congressional  district 
is  situated;  or 

(2)  the  Commission  determines  that  un- 
less such  election  Is  conducted  by  the  Com- 


mission, persons  having  the  qualiflcations 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nvimerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  congressional  district  is  located 
are  likely  to  be  denied  their  right  in  such 
primary,  special,  or  general  election  to  cast 
their  votes  and  to  have  them  fairly  counted. 

Sec  402.  Whenever  the  Commission  con- 
ducts a  primary,  special,  or  general  election, 
such  election  shall  be  the  sole  primary, 
special,  or  general  election  for  the  congres- 
sional district  for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  results 
thereof  shall.  In  any  primary  election,  deter- 
mine the  authorized  nominees,  and  in  any 
special  or  general  election,  determine  the 
duly  elected  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  official  vote  of  such  con- 
gressional district  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  large. 

Sec.  403.  No  person  shall  cast  a  vote  in 
an  election  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
401  unless  (a)  he  has  been  found  by  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  title  III  foregoing, 
to  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  In  which  the  con- 
gressional district  Is  situated,  or  (b)  he  Is 
registered  on  a  State  registration  list,  which 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  appropriate 
for  utUizatlon  in  the  election  conducted  by 
It,  as  a  person  having  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  congressional  district  is  situated. 

Sec  404.  The  Commission  shall.  Immedi- 
ately upon  determining  to  conduct  an  elec- 
tion pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
In  section  401  (a)  or  (b),  give  notice  of 
such  determination  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  concerned. 

Sec  405.  No  State  or  local  laws  or  ordi- 
nances governing  the  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  conducting  elections  shall  be  applica- 
ble to,  or  limit  the  power  of,  the  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  elections  pursuant  to  this 
title,  but  the  Conunlssion  shall  endeavor,  as 
far  as  In  its  Judgment  is  conducive  to  uni- 
form and  orderly  election  procedures,  to  con- 
form its  conduct  of  elections  to  the  stand- 
ards of  time,  place,  and  manner  prescribed 
In  State  or  local  laws  or  ordinances  In  ef- 
fect In  the  congressional  district. 

TITLE    V CERTIFICATION   OF    RESULTS 

Sec  501.  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the 
determination  of  the  results  of  any  primary, 
special,  or  general  election  conducted  pur- 
suant to  title  rV,  certify  the  results  of  such 
election  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  was  conducted,  and  to  other  appro- 
priate persons.  Such  a  certification  shall 
constitute  the  binding  and  conclusive  de- 
termination of  the  results  of  the  election. 

TITLB    VI DELEGATION    OF    POWERS 

Sec  601.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  appropriate  officer  or  officers 
of  a  State  or  local  government,  or  to  any 
agent,  employee,  or  designee  of  the  Conunls- 
sion, any  or  all  of  the  powers  granted  by 
this  Act.  with  the  exception  of  the  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  section  301  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  make  and  maintain  reg- 
isters of  voters  In  any  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  the  authority  granted  pursuant 
to  section  401  to  determine  whether  or  not 
to  conduct  an  election  thereunder,  which 
determinations  shall  be  made  only  by  a 
quorum  of  the  Commission  itself. 

TTTLE    Vn JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  701.  Any  citizen  of  a  State,  having  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature, 
who  has  made  appropriate  application  for 
Inclusion  upon  a  register  of  qualified  electors 
maintained  by  the  Commission  for  the  con- 
gressional district  in  which  he  Is  a  resident, 
who  Is  denied  such  registration  or  who,  hav- 
ing once  been  so  registered,  is  removed  from 


such  register  or  denied  the  opportunity  to 
vote  In  a  primary,  special,  or  general  elec- 
tion conducted  by  the  Commission  in  such 
congressional  district,  shall  have  an  action 
for  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  such  district. 


TITLE    Vm PERFORMANCE    OF    COMMISSION 

FUNCTIONS 

SEC.  801.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  perform  Its  functions  and  duties. 
Sec  802.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  utilize  on  a 
temporary  basis  employees  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Each  department  and 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  fully  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission to  the  end  that  It  may  effectively 
carry  out  Its  functions  and  duties  and  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  assign  on  a 
temporary  basis  employees  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  the  Commission. 

Sec  803.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  State  and  local  governmental  officers 
and  employees  and  the  facilities  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  reimburse  any  State  or  local 
officer  or  employee  whose  services  are  utilized 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  for  travel 
expenses  incurred,  and  to  l>ay  to  any  such 
officer  or  employee  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  amounts  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
serving  without  compensation.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  reimburse  any  State  or 
local  government  for  the  services  of  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  such  government,  and  for 
the  facilities  of  such  government,  utilized 
under  the  authority  of  this  section. 

Sec.  804.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
and  duties,  the  Commission  may  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  administer  such  oaths, 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  or  other  written  matter,  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  make 
such  expenditures  as  the  Commission  deems 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission. 
Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  writ- 
ten matter  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman,  or  any  member  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  Issued  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  Chairman  or  by  such 
member. 

(b)  A  witness  attending  any  session  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  $4  for  each  day's 
attendance  and  for  the  time  necessarily  oc- 
cupied in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same,  and  8  cents  per  mile  for  going  from 
and  returning  to  his  place  of  residence.  Wit- 
nesses who  attend  at  jx>lnts  so  far  removed 
from  their  respective  residences  as  to  pro- 
hibit return  thereto  from  day  to  day  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  allowance  of 
$12  per  day  for  expenses  of  subsistence.  In- 
cluding the  time  necessarily  occupied  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  place  of  at- 
tendance. MUeage  payments  shall  be  ten- 
dered to  the  witness  upon  service  of  a  sub- 
pena  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Conunlssion. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  reftisal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  pos- 
session, or  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry  is  car- 
ried on  or  within  the  Jurisdicton  of  which 
the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such   person   to   appear  before   the 


Commission,  there  to  produce  evidence  If  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  investigation;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  pxmished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

Sec.  805.  The  Commission  may  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions  and  duties  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  806.  The  Commission  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore January  31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  its  activities  under  this 
Act,  together  with  any  recommendations  for 
suggested  legislation  which  it  finds  desir- 
able. 

Sec  807.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  808.  No  provision  of  law  contained  in 
section  5  of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  for 
the  Appointment  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress among  the  several  States  under  the 
Thirteenth  Census",  approved  August  8. 
1911;  section  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  and 
section  27  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  Is 
inconsistent  with  this  Act.  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  elections  conducted  under  this  Act. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  another 
very  direct  possibility  to  reach  the  con- 
tinued unconscionable  discrimination 
which  has  been  suggested  over  the  years 
is  a  system  of  administratively  appointed 
local  Federal  registrars. 

This  proposal  was  recommended  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  established  by 
Congress,  in  its  1961  Report  on  Voting. 
In  1960.  a  Statement  of  Separate  Views 
filed  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary by  Senator  Hennings.  Senator  Dodd, 
and  myself,  in  connection  with  the  1960 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  their  Statement  of  Separate 
Views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY 


During  the  Judiciary  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  8601,  we  urged  and  supported 
the  addition  of  a  new  title  to  the  bill  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  Federal  en- 
rollment officers  procedure  to  insure  that 
voting  rights  of  American  citizens  shall  not 
be  denied  because  of  race  or  color. 

Such  a  plant  as  we  urged  In  the  commit- 
tee, and  which  received  the  support  of  six 
members  of  the  committee,  would  not  re- 
place the  present  title  of  the  bill  proposing 
a  system  of  voting  referees.  Rather  it  would 
be  an  alternative  procedure  In  no  way  In 
conflict  with  the  voting  referee  proposal. 

It  Is  now  abundantly  clear  to  us,  in  re- 
viewing the  debates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  various  drafts  of  the  voting 
referee  proposal,  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  testimony  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  before  our  committee,  that 
there  are  endless  pitfalls  and  shortcomings 
inherent  in  relying  solely  on  the  Judicial 
approach  involved  In  the  voting  referee 
procedure.  The  basic  difficulty  with  this 
referee  proposal  as  the  only  available  pro- 
cedure is  that  it  will  place  in  the  Federal 
court  system  registration  and  election  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  which  are  not  prop- 
erly Judicial.  And  this  will  be  done  In  the 
face  of  already  overburdened  Federal 
courts  In  many  of  the  areas  most  likely  to 
be  affected. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  pro- 
vide the  additional  methods  for  solving  the 


problem  of  racial  disfranchisement  contained 
in  the  enrollment  officer  plan.  These  are: 
(1)  discretionary  action  by  the  President  In 
appointing  enrollment  officers  upon  notifica- 
tion of  a  successful  suit  under  section  131 
(c)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957;  or  (2) 
similar  action  upon  a  flndlng  based  on  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Such  additions  to  the  present  blU 
would  offer  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
the  President  alternatives.  They  could  pro- 
ceed under  whichever  system — the  court 
referee  approach  or  the  Federal  enrollment 
officer  approach — that  seemed  most  effective 
and  least  disruptive  of  the  local  and  State 
operations  of  registration  and  voting  laws. 

Congress,  when  It  passed  the  voting  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  believed 
they  would  be  effective  tools  in  fulfilling  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibilities  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  those  amendmentfi,  the 
Congress  clearly  has  the  powers  to  enforce 
the  gviarantees  set  forth  in  them.  To  date, 
this  assumptloi^wlth  respect  to  the  1957  act 
has  proved  wrorfe.  Now,  for  the  second  time 
in  lees  than  3  yevs,  this  problem  of  assuring 
full  rights  of  suffrage  to  all  Americans  is 
again  before  the  Congress.  Let  us  provide 
sufficient  mechanisms  and  alternatives  to 
overcome  systematic  disfranchisement.  For 
8  weeks  Congress  has  debated;  the  Nation  is 
aware  of  the  Issues.  To  fail  to  provide  effec- 
tive legislation  now  might  well  prove  worse 
for  our  Nation  than  the  possibility  that 
there  had  been  no  debate  and  no  legislation 
at  all. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  very  great  logic 
in  an  alternative  approach  such  as  we  recoon- 
mend  to  our  colleagues.  The  referee  ap- 
proach carries  with  it  punitive  threats,  from 
possible  criminal  and/or  contempt  proceed- 
ings, for  every  local  and  State  official  con- 
nected with  the  voting  and  registration 
processes  in  the  affected  area.  Suoh  threats 
are  not  Inherent  in  the  efficient  operations 
of  the  enrollment  officer  plan.  Unless  there 
Is  a  clear  showing  of  potential  threat  to  and 
obstruction  of  the  right  of  enrolled  voters 
to  vote,  few  if  any  local  election  officials  will 
be  Involved  In  litigation  under  this  pro- 
cedure. If  such  threats  were  forthcoming 
once  the  system  is  in  operation,  the  Attorney 
General  would  then  immediately  invoke  the 
equity  powers  of  the  Federal  court  to  pro- 
tect and  Insure  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 
For  90  years,  the  Judicial  approach  has  not 
been  effective.  We  have  very  serious  doubts 
that  the  referee  approach  will  add  more  than 
a  very  few  Americans  to  the  voting  lists. 
Addition  now  of  the  enrollment  title  will 
mean  that  an  alternative  method  will  be 
avjiUable — a  method  recommended  by  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission,  created  by  Con- 
gress for  this  purpose. 


SEPARATE    VIEWS 

We  urged  that  the  committee  include  the 
enrollment  officer  plan  in  the  bill  as  well  aa 
the  voting  referee  plan  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  The  Congress  has  Invested  much  time 
and  money  this  year  in  its  consideration  of 
civil  rights  legislation.  We  have  doubts  as 
to  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  the  vot- 
ing referee  plan  provided  in  HJl.  8601,  and 
we  think  It  a  mistake  to  rely  solely  on  this 
plan  In  the  legislative  efforts  to  protect  and 
implement  the  constitutional  voting  rights 
of  many  hundred  thousands  of  oxir  fellow 
citizens  now  deprived  of  these  rl^ts  because 
of  their  race  or  color.  We  do  not  want  to 
rely  solely  on  one  method,  especially  when 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  strength  of  that 
basket.  There  is  no  need  to  rely  on  the  one 
procediu-e  when  we  can  adopt  two  without 
any  basic  conflict  between  them.  Insofar 
as  they  are  each  effective  the  two  systems 
can  supplement  and  strengthen  each  other. 

2.  We  have  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  referee  plan.    Under  article 
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m  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  cannot  Im- 
pose on  a  court  an  obligation  to  make  llnd- 
ings  or  decisions  which  arc  not  necessary 
to  decide  the  case  or  controversy  whKh  Is 
properly  before  It. 

Under   the   revised   referee   plan   as    con- 
tained In  H.R.  8601   the  court  would,  upon 
request   of   the   Attorney   General   In   i;ases 
brought  to  enforce  voting  rights  guarar  teed 
by    the    15th    amendment,    be    obligate!    to 
make  a  supplemental  finding  as  to  whdther 
the   voting  deprivations   are  pursuant  to  a 
pattern  or  practice.     If  the  co\irt  findi  af- 
firmatively  on   the   question   of   patter  a   or 
practice,  under  the  bill  thf  court  ma]    ap- 
point "voting  referees"  to  aid  it  In  deter  kiln- 
ing whether  Negro  applicants  are  qua  Ified 
to  vote  and  thus  initiate  the  voting  referee 
procedxire.     We   doubt    whether .  artlcli  (   m 
permits  Congress   to   compel   the   cour«   to 
make  supplemental  findings  such  as  th  at  of 
existence  of  a  pattern  or  practice,     li    the 
case  before  it  the  court  would  have    nade 
particular    findings   of   deprivation   of   vot- 
ing rights.    It  would  have  entered  an  srder 
against  the  State  registration   officials  who 
were  parties  defendant  In  the  case.    The  sup- 
plemental findings  that  "a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination"  exists  would  n>t  be 
needed  to  support  the  original  findings  that 
particular  persons  had  been  deprived  of  their 
voting  rights. 

3.  Our   other    princii>al    objection   t<i    the 
referee  plan  Is  that  it  Is  likely  to  be  inef- 
fective.     We    believe    that   not   very    many 
Negroes  wiU  become  registered  or  quj  llfied 
to  vote  as  a  result  of  the  referee  plan,    We 
believe  It  will  not  be  effective  in  achieving 
the  broad  objective  of  providing  a  procedure 
by   which  qualified  citizens  heretoforf    dis- 
franchised because  of  their  race  can  vote  if 
they  so  choose.    In  the  first  place  undiT  the 
referee  plan  no  qualified  Negroes  here  x>f ore 
denied  a  vote  may  even  take  the  firs;  step 
down    the   long   road    to   the   voting    booth 
unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  initi- 
ates a  lawsuit  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for 
that  registration  area.     But  let  us  aKume 
that  the  case  is  brought,  the  original  order 
entered,  the  supplemental  finding  mad;,  and 
the   referee   appointed.     The   bill    then   re- 
quires those  Negroes  who  are  ambitlo  is  for 
the  suffrage  and  courageous  enough    ;o  at- 
tempt  to   get   a   qualifying   certlficats   and 
otxier  from  the  court  protecting  their  right 
to  vote,  first  to  attempt  to  be  registered  and 
turned  down  by  the  local  State  registrars. 
This  is  the  very  area  in  which  the  court  has 
found  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Negroes.     Only  after  this 
humiliating  experience  may  they  apply  to  the 
court-appointed  referee  for  a  voting  certifi- 
cate with  any  hope  of  success.    This  wis  bad 
enough  but  a  further  hurdle  was  added  by  a 
committee   amendment.     The  Negro   appli- 
cants must  face  a  public  trial  of  ther  vot- 
ing quallflcetlons.    The  local  or  Statej  regis- 
tration offlclals  who  had  previously  rejected 
their  request  to  be  qualified  as  a  voter,  or 
the  lawyers  of  such  offlclals,  are  to  be  jiresent 
at  the  trial  and  possibly  too  the  mo!  t  hos- 
tile elements  of  the  white  communitj .    One 
has  only  to  read  the  report  of  the  Ccmmis- 
slon  on  Civil  Bights  which  describes  ajt  some 
length  the  various  techniques  used  tty  local 
and  State  registrars  and  others  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  becoming  registered  voters  to 
realize  what  a  formidable  obstacle  to  1  Fegroes 
the  requirement  of  the  referee  propotal  will 
be. 

There  is  one  further  serious  objection  to 
the  referee  plan  as  contained  in  HJ^.  8601. 
It  provides  as  follows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  Inconsistent  pro- 
vision of  State  law  or  the  action  of  any 
State  officer  or  court,  an  applicant  iso  de- 
clared qu£illfied  to  vote  shall  be  petmltted 
to  vote  in  any  such  election.  The  Attorney 
Qenersd  shall  cause  to  be  transmlttW  cer- 
tified copies  of  such  order  to  the  appiJopriate 
election  officers.     The  refusal  by  any  such 
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officer  with  notice  of  such  order  to  permit 
any  person  so  declared  qualified  to  vote,  to 
vote  at  an  appropriate  election  shall  con- 
stitute contempt  of  court." 

This  provision  means  that  State  election 
officials  can  only  at  the  peril  of  being  held 
in  contempt  of  court,  challenge  the  right  to 
vote  of  a  Negro  who  has  been  "declared 
qualified  to  vote"  by  a  Federal  court  order. 
This  language  appears  absolute  and  makes 
no  provision  for  exceptions  and  contin- 
gencies. It  makes  no  exception  for  the  case 
of  a  person  who,  after  being  found  qualified 
to  vote  by  the  court,  moves  away  from  the 
election  district  or  area,  or  fails  to  pay  his 
poll  tax  or.  for  some  other  reason  occiu-rlng 
since  the  court's  order,  would  not  be  quali- 
fied under  State  law.  The  State  election 
offlclals  faced  vflth  a  court  order,  would 
permit  such  a  person  to  vote,  and  might 
well  be  in  violation  of  State  law.  Perhaps 
the  State  election  offlclals  could  let  the  Negro 
voter,  protected  by  a  court  order,  vote  under 
a  challenge  but  the  language  of  the  bill 
makes  no  explicit  provision  for  such  a 
contingency. 

Our  enrollment  officer  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  especially  provides  that  State 
elecUon  offlclals  and  other  appropriate  and 
interested  persons  may  challenge  any  pro- 
spective voter  registered  by  the  Federal  en- 
rollment officer,  subject  to  later  determina- 
tion by  the  appropriate  Federal  court  In  an 
action  brought  by  those  making  the  chal- 
lenge. In  this  wise  the  enrollment  offlcer 
procedure  protects  the  valid  Interest  of  the 
State  and  of  Individual  citizens  to  prevent 
xuiqualified  persons  from  voting,  and  at  the 
same  time  allows  all  Negro  applicants  who 
are  certified  to  cast  their  ballots. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  the  Congress 
should  not  rely  solely  on  the  "referee  plan" 
to  implement  the  right  to  vote  of  qualified 
Negroes  presently  disfranchised  became  of 
their  race  or  color. 

Briefly,  for  the  following  reasons  we  think 
the  enrollment  offlcer  procedure  should  be 
added  to  the  bill  to  Insure.  Insofar  as  we 
can.  an  effective  piece  of  legislation: 

The  enrollment  offlcer  plan  avoids  the  con- 
stitutional problem  that  arises  when  the 
Congress  attempts  by  legislation  to  compel 
the  courts  to  make  supplemental  findings 
that  voting  deprivations  are  pursuant  to  a 
"pattern  or  practice."  It  does  this  by  pro- 
viding that  whenever  In  an  action  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  a  court  finds  that 
a  State  official,  acting  under  color  of  law, 
has  deprived  Negroes  of  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  their  race  or  color,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  to  notify  the  President  of  this 
fact.  In  his  discretion  the  President  then 
may  appoint  an  enrollment  officer.  The 
court  Is  not  required  to  make  a  finding  that 
the  deprivation  of  voting  rights  Is  done  pur- 
suant to  a  pattern  or  practice  as  would  be 
the  case  under  the  court  referee  proposal. 

The  Attorney  General  may  bring  few  ac- 
tions to  enforce  voting  rights.  Since  1957  he 
has.  In  fact,  brought  only  four  cases  of  this 
type. 

For  this  reason.  In  the  enrollment  offlcer 
plan  a  second  basis  is  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dential appointment  of  enrollment  officers. 
If  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  acUng 
under  Its  present  authority,  makes  a  similar 
finding  of  racial  voting  disfranchisement,  it 
Is  to  notify  the  President  of  this  fact.  The 
President  may  then  In  his  discretion  use 
these  findings  as  a  basis  for  appointing  en- 
rollment officers  for  the  area  where  the  vot- 
ing deprivations  occur. 

Once  the  enrollment  offlcer  for  a  given  area 
Is  appointed  it  becomes  his  responsibility  to 
determine  whether,  under  the  State  law.  ap- 
plicants who  appear  before  him  are  properly 
qualified.  There  Is  no  cotirt  procedure  and 
no  State  or  local  offlclals  are  made  defend- 
ants of  a  lawsuit  (other  than  the  original 
suit  and  none  at  all  If  the  President  acts  on 
the  basis  of  a  finding  by  the  Civil  Rights 


Commission  rather  than  a  finding  by  a 
Judge).  The  enrollment  offlcer  carries  out 
his  function.  He  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  from  the  State  or  local  registrar  and  in 
no  way  interferes  with  State  offlclals.  He 
merely  registers  Negroes  qualified  to  vote 
under  State  law.  The  State  officials  on  the 
other  hand  are  given  the  right  to  challenge 
the  prospective  Negro  voter — but  at  the  right 
time — on  election  day  at  the  polls.  The  bal- 
lots are  cast  and  counted  and  those  chal- 
lenged are  Impounded  for  later  court  deci- 
sion. This  procedure  would  be  direct,  sim- 
ple, and  effective. 

Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers  and 
others  have  stated  fiatly  that  the  enrollment 
officer  plan  would  be  Ineffective  because  it 
would  not  Insure  that  the  voter,  registered 
under  it.  would  actually  be  permitted  to  vote. 
The  Attorney  General  has  argued  that  un- 
der this  procedure  the  prospective  voter 
would  end  up  with  nothing  but  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  enrollment  offlcer  which  would  be 
worthless  because  the  State  or  local  election 
officials  would  refuse  to  honor  it.  We  do  not 
agree. 

In  taking  this  position,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  overlooking  the  extent  of  the  powers 
he  now  has  under  existing  law  and  of  those 
which  would  in  addition  be  given  him  under 
the     enrollment     offlcer     procedure.       Our 
amendment  provides  that  the  Federal  district 
courts  would  be  authorized  to  enforce  the 
provisions  contained  in  our  amendment,  in- 
cluding the  provision  giving  enrolled  voters 
the  right  to  vote,  subject,  of  course,  to  proper 
challenge  at  the  polls.     To  enforce  the  act, 
the  courts  would  be  empowered  to  Issue  on 
request  of   the    Attorney   General   "perma- 
nent  and   temporary    Injunctions   or  other 
orders."     In  the  first  place.  If  the  local  U.S. 
attorney  has  Information  substantiating  his 
probable  belief  that  State  offlclals  or  others 
Intend    to    Interfere    with    a    Negro    voter's 
rights  on  election  day,  he  can  properly  ask 
for  an  injunction  restraining  the  suspected 
persons  from  any  contemplated  Interference. 
If  the  Attorney  General  has  Information 
that  local  election  offlclals  are  preventing  or 
are  about  to  prevent  enrolled   voters  from 
voting,  under  section  (b)   of  rule  65  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  he  could 
request  the  issuance  Immediately  of  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  compelling  local  ofB- 
clals  to  refrain  from  Interfering,  on  pain  of 
otherwise  being  held   in  contempt  of  court. 
On  the   basis  of  specific  facts  shown  by  a 
verified   complaint  or  affldavlt  by  the  U.S. 
attorney  that  immediate  and  Irreparable  In- 
Jury,  loss,  or  damage    (defeat  of  the    con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  of  the  directive 
to  Congress  to  Implement   them  contained 
in  the   15th  amendment)    would  otherwise 
result,  rule  65  provides  that  a  Federal  Judge 
may  grant  the  temporary  restraining  order 
mentioned  above.     This  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  can  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  a 
very  brief  ex  parte  hearing   without  notice 
to  the  State  offlclals  or  others  who  may  be 
restrained  by  such  order.    While  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy,   this   type   of  order   can  be 
secured   within   a  matter    of  minutes  on  a 
proper  showing.     For  Instance,  if  the  polls 
on  election  day  are  opened  at  6  o'clock  and 
If  by  6:30  Negroes  are  being  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  by  8  o'clock  the  U.S.  marshal  should 
have  been  able  to  serve  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  compelling  the  State  election 
offlclals  to  honor  the  enrollment  certificate. 
All  the  Attorney  General  has  to  do  is  carry 
out  his  oath  of  offlce  with  appropriate  zeal, 
Industry,  and  Ingenuity.     He  can  plan  ahead 
for   possible   violations,   alert   his   attorneys 
and  the  local  FBI  offlces,  shore  up  weak  spots 
In  his  organization  and  notify  both  Federal 
Judges  and  State  officials  that  he  will  protect 
the  rights  of  registered  voters  with  all  the 
resources  and  vigor  of  which  the  I>epartment 
of  Justice  is  capable.     If  this  be  done,  the 
certificate  given  a  qualified  Negro  voter  will 
not  be  worthless  but.  on  the  contrary.  wlU 


be  honored.    We  ask  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  necessary  machinery  for  the  task. 

,  •  •  •  • 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  believe  the  bill  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  be  Inadequate  unless 
amended  and  strengthened.  We  recommend 
the  bill  Include  the  following: 

(a)  An  enrollment  officer  plan  as  an  al- 
ternative procedure  to  the  Judicial  referee 

plan.  ^  ,  . 

(b)  Authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
obtain  Injunctive  relief  In  school  and  other 
violations  of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

(c)  Technical  and  financial  assistance  for 
school  districts  moving  to  undertake  desegre- 
gation In  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Local  boards  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  approval  from  State  offi- 
cials. 

Thos.  C.  Hennincs,  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Dodo. 
J.  P.  Boyd. 
Philip  A.  Hart. 

Mr.  HART.  That  statement  of  sepa- 
rate views  also  supported  the  adoption 
by  Congress  of  legislation  establishing  a 
system  of  Federal  registrars. 

In  that  statement  we  pointed  out  the 
frustration  and  delay  that  would  result 
from  continued  sole  reliance  on  court 
cases  and  judicial  proceedings  to  meet 
such  a  massive  and  devious  continuing 
attack  on  the  right  of  suffrage.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  one  time  when,  as  proph- 
ets, we  were  not  wrong,  for  our  fears  have 
been  borne  out. 

Just  one  indication  that  time  Is  run- 
ning out  for  even  the  most  patient  ob- 
server, is  the  fact  that  in  the  1963  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  the 
two  members  of  the  Commission  coming 
from  Southern  States  reversed  their  pre- 
vious objection  to  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  system  of  Federal 
voting  registrars,  and  concluded  that 
without  such  direct  administrative  re- 
lief, the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  a  far,  far  distant 
achievement — even  generations  away  for 
some  American  citizens. 

Vice  Chairman  Storey,  of  Texas,  and 
Commissioner  Rankin,  of  North  Caro- 
lina—and now  I  quote  their  words: 

Concluded  sadly,  but  with  firm  conviction, 
that  without  drastic  change  In  the  means 
used  to  secure  suffrage  for  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, disfranchisement  will  continue  to  be 
handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

What  a  commentary  on  protection  of 
basic  rights  in  mid-20th-century  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  con- 
curring statement  by  Vice  Chairman 
Storey  and  Commissioner  Rankin  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Concurring  Statement   of  Vice   Chairman 
Storet  and  Commissioner  Rankin 

The  right  to  vote  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  democratic  society.  A  citizen's  respect 
for  law  rests  heavily  on  the  belief  that  his 
voice  is  heard,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
creation  of  law.  And  his  sense  of  human 
dignity  depends  on  his  receiving  the  same 
treatment  at  the  registrar's  office  and  at  the 
voting  booth  as  is  accorded  to  his  fellow 
citizen.  Yet.  today,  thousands  of  cltzens — 
of  the  United   States   and  their  respective 


States — have   no  effective   right  to   vote   In 
parts  of  seven  Southern  States. 

We  have  never  questioned  the  legal  and 
moral  right  of  qualified  citizens  to  vote. 
Our  past  disagreement  with  proposals  such 
as  those  In  which  we  now  Join  was  con- 
cerned only  with  means,  not  ends.  In  1959, 
and  again  in  1961.  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  right  of  every  qualified  citizen  to 
vote,  irrespective  of  his  color,  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  could  become  a  reality 
without  disturbing,  even  temporarily,  our 
longstanding  Federal-State  relationships. 
We  had  hoped  that  an  Increasing  awareness 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  would 
bring  about  a  greater  acceptance  of  their 
commands.  Moreover,  new  legislation  em- 
bodied in  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and 
1960  remained  at  that  time  untested. 

Now.  2  more  years  have  passed  since  the 
most  recent  of  these  acts.  The  evil  of  arbi- 
trary disfranchisement  has  not  diminished 
materially.  The  responsibility  which  must 
march  hand  In  hand  with  States  rights  no 
less  than  with  civil  rights  has.  as  to  the  right 
to  vote,  often  been  ignored.  Progress  toward 
achieving  equal  voting  rights  is  virtually  at 
a  standstill  In  many  localities.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  concluded  sadly,  but  with 
firm  conviction,  that  without  drastic  change 
In  the  means  used  to  secure  suffrage  for 
many  of  our  citizens,  disfranchisement  will 
continue  to  be  handed  down  from  father  to 
son. 

The  present  proposals  set  exacting  stand- 
ards at  the  same  time  as  they  provide  for  a 
fiexlble  attack  on  discrimination  In  voting 
so  that  the  disruption  of  traditional  Federal- 
SUte  relationships  will  be  only  so  great  as 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  necessary  con- 
stitutional goal  of  equal  voting  rights  for  all 
our  citizens. 

Recommendation  1  limits  voting  qualifica- 
tions to  those  which  are  as  objective  as  Is 
possible  In  dealing  with  such  a  complex  mat- 
ter. At  the  same  time  It  recognizes  most  of 
the  qualifications  which  the  Individual 
States  have  found  necessary  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot.  Thus,  in  contrast  to 
the  similar  proposal  made  in  1961.  recom- 
mendation 1  permits  States  to  exclude  as 
electors  persons  who  have  not  achieved  a 
sixth  grade  education  or  Ite  equivalent,  and 
persons  who  have  been  Judicially  declared 
mentally  Incompetent. 

Recommendation  2  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  Federal  offlclals  as  tem- 
porary voting  registrars  in  localities  In  which 
10  or  more  Individuals  state  In  writing  and 
under  oath  that  they  have  actually  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  register  to  vote, 
and  that  they  believe  that  they  were  denied 
registration  because  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  Significantly, 
these  registrars  would  serve  only  so  long  as 
the  President  deems  necessary. 

Recommendation  3.  calling  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  representation  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment.  Is  expressly 
made  a  last  resort.  We  are  fully  aware  of 
the  apparent  unwillingness  of  Congress  to 
make  use  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  we  pray  that  this  recommendation 
will  never  have  to  be  acted  upon.  We  do 
think,  however,  that  the  voting  problem  Is 
Bufflclently  urgent  today  to  warrant  Its  con- 
sideration. 

Finally,  we  must  state  that  siu-vlval  of  the 
honorable  doctrine  of  States  rights  Imposes 
coterminous  obligations.  It  is  shortsighted 
Indeed  to  force  citizens  of  the  State  to  look 
to  the  Central  Government  alone  for  vindi- 
cation of  rights  about  which  there  is  no 
substantial  disagreement.  As  we  have  said 
on  so  many  occasions:  Civil  rights  carry  with 
them  civil  responsibilities.  So.  too.  States 
rights  carry  with  them  State  obligations  to 
all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  HART.  I  cite  these  facts  to  point 
out  what  modest  proposals  on  voting  are 
today  before  the  Senate  in  title  I. 


I,  for  one,  would  prefer  a  more  direct 
and  positive  approach  to  the  problem. 
I  would  prefer,  in  fact,  that  postmasters 
or  other  local  Federal  officials  be  made 
registrars  whenever  it  is  found  that 
State  or  local  election  machinery  is  sup- 
porting voting  discrimination.  That 
takes  us  back  to  the  views  of  the  late 
Senator  Hennings,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  myself. 

At  the  moment,  it  appears  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  is  not  prepared 
to  take  this  step,  although  the  constitu- 
tionality of  it  can  hardly  be  argued. 
Article  I,  section  4  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  has  sweeping  powers  relating 
to  the  election  of  Members. 

The  voting  measures  in  this  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  1957  and  1960  Civil 
Rights  Acts,  can  be  effective  in  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  vote  to  all  without 
regard  to  race,  provided  they  are  not  met 
with  a  continuing  program  of  msissive 
evasion. 

But  if  that  happens,  and  as  a  result 
the  bill  does  not  do  the  job,  I  believe 
Congress  will  be  prepared  in  the  very 
near  future  to  take  even  more  vigorous 
and  direct  action. 

If  my  vote  alone  were  the  vote  which 
would  determine  all  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  would  argue  for  substantially 
stronger  sections  under  title  I.  I  would 
argue  for  the  Senate  reported  versions 
of  title  n  on  public  accommodations, 
and  I  would  argue  for  the  Senate  re- 
ported version  of  title  VII  on  fair  em- 
plojmtient  practices. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  urged  direct 
Federal  executive  action  on  withholding 
of  specific  funds  under  Federal  grant 
programs  where  there  is  racial  discrimi- 
nation: hence  I  feel  little  need  for  the 
provisions  of  title  VI.  Yet  it  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  have  title  VI.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  bill  HJl.  7152 
represents  a  2  to  1  consensus  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  have  a  very  definite  responsi- 
bility thoroughly  to  discuss  and  debate 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  one  of  several  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  the  ultimate  passage  and  en- 
actment into  law  of  H.R.  7152. 1  support 
the  idea  of  finding  a  broad  congressional 
consensus  for  the  entire  bill,  even  though 
on  certain  of  its  titles  and  provisions  my 
personal  view  is  that  the  bill  Is  a  conserv- 
ative and  modest  approach  to  problems 
which  could  justify  far  more  drastic  ac- 
tion today— an  action  that  need  be  de- 
ferred no  further. 

On  no  section  of  the  bill  do  I  feel  as 
strongly  on  this  point  as  I  do  on  the  vot- 
ing provisions  of  title  I. 

Yet  I  willingly  join  in  seeking  the 
broadest  consensus  of  the  Senate  on  its 
provisions  in  order  to  insure  that  no 
single  amendment — whether  a  strength- 
ening or  a  weakening  amendment — is  re- 
sponsible for  delaying  or  sidetracking  us 
from  passage  of  the  bill  with  all  of  its 
provisions  essentially  intact. 

But  what  America  today  needs  des- 
perately is  a  good,  comprehensive  civil 
rights  bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  we  can 
have  if  we  obtain  and  maintain  the  broad 
consensus  of  bipartisan  support  in  the 
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Senate  that  was  established  and  miin 
tained  in  the  House. 

For  a  few  moments  longer  I  should 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  arbitrary 
exercises  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain registrars  across  the  countn'-^  I 
believe  it  might  be  helpful  if  we  had 
chapter  and  verse  of  only  a  few  cases 
from  a  book  which  I  fear  is  a  rather 

bulky  one. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  in  large 
reproduction,  are  three  charts.  I  should 
like  to  refer  first  to  the  chart  at  the  [base 
of  the  double  chart.  These  are  excerpts 
from  application  forms  for  registration 
that  were  filed  in  Dallas  County, J  Ala. 
They  show  the  use  that  is  made  of  liter- 
acy tests  in  some  areas.  They  demon- 
strate how  registrars  reject  obviously 
Uterate  Negroes  while  registering  \/hite 
applicants  of  very  low  literacy.  Fhat 
may  not  be  a  very  Uterate  phrase,  aut  I 
think  we  get  the  point. 

One  chart  contains  portions  of  appU- 
cations  made  by  four  different  Negroes. 
The  other  is  made  up  of  portions  of  ap- 
plication forms  for  white  applicants. 
They  were  filed  during  1961  and  1962  by 
eight  citizens  of  Dallas  County,  in,  Ala- 
bama Each  applicant  possesses  th^  sub- 
stantive qualifications  for  registratidn  f or 
voting  under  Alabama  law.  but  the  y^hite 
applicants  were  registered  whU^  the 
Negro  applicants  were  rejected,  j  The 
bases  for  Negro  rejections  were  tecnnjcal 
and  limited  errors  on  their  forms.  The 
Negro  applicants  were  well  educated  and 
highly  qualified  to  be  voters.  The^hite 
applicants,  as  I  have  said,  were  otf  low 
literacy.  ^^1 

I  should  like  to  proceed  to  th^  spe- 
cifics. Melvin  Miller  is  a  24-ye4r-old 
Negro  who  attended  college  for  2  Vears. 
He  is  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  after 
having  completed  6  years  of  active  duty. 
Notwithstanding  his  literacy,  he  wiis  re- 
jected because  of  an  erroneous  a^iswer 
to  a  highly  technical  and  extrfemely 
tricky  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  Presiden^.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Before  the  Senator 
proceeds  to  the  next  case,  I  shou 
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d  like 


to  ask  him  what  action  was  taken  by 


regis- 


court 
to  me 
in  his 
ief  in 


that  Negro  after  he  was  denied 
tration 

Mr.  HART.  The  action  of  the 
in  the  case  of  Miller  is  reported 
as  follows:  The  court  proceeding 
case  resulted  in  only  limited  re 
the  district  court.  The  case  is  reported 
at  210  Federal  Supplement.  411.1  It  is 
true  that  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  was  reversed  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals in  United  States  v.  Adkir^.  323 
Federal  Second  733,  and  a  mucl:  more 
comprehensive  order  was  directed  to  the 
registrars  in  the  county. 

The  point  I  make  is  twofold:  First, 
the  extraordinary  delay  that  is  ir  volved 
in  such  an  appeal;  second,  the  arbitrary 
use  of  discretion  by  the  registrar;  which 
caused  the  need  for  such  litigation  to 
begin  with. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     In     other 
Miller  had  an  opportunity  to  use  i)resent 
laws  to  effectuate  his  registratior .. 


Mr.  HART.  That  is  true — and  in  the 
process  miss  some  elections  while  wait- 
ing for  a  lengthy  legal  proceeding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  may  be  true, 
but  I  take  the  position  that  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  move  slowly  in  these  mat- 
ters rather  than  risk  violating  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  Senator  proposes  to  do 
under  title  I.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  HART.  No  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  involved  in  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  title  I,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  many 
other  persons  see  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  real- 
izes that  the  effort  being  made  now  is 
to  have  the  Federal  Government,  rather 
than  the  States,  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voters. 
Mr.  HART.  Indeed,  no. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  a  di- 
rect violation  of  article  I,  sections  2  and 
4  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HART.  What  is  proposed  is  that 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  apply  uniformly  whatever  con- 
ditions and  standards  they  establish.  If 
the  Senator  will  look  at  the  answers  con- 
tained on  these  forms,  he  will  recognize 
immediately  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  the 
standards. 

For  example,  consider  the  case  of  a  Mr. 
McKay,  who  was  qualified  and  registered 
by  the  board.  What  is  his  answer  to  the 
question.  "Will  you  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
or  the  government  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama?" His  answer  was  "If  hurt  would 
give  comfort  only  if  wounded."  That 
applicant  passed  the  test.  Yet  some  very 
sound,  informative  answers  were  made 
by  certain  Negro  applicants  who  failed 
to  pass  the  test,  and  would  necessitate 
a  long,  grinding  process  of  court  litiga- 
tion and  court  appeal.  This  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  discuss  the 
arbitrary  character  of  the  application 
of  standards  set  by  the  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  under 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  the  15th  amendment,  if  the 
laws  are  not  appUed  equally,  there  is 
cause  for  complaint.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  there  are  laws  now 
on  the  statute  books  which  are  designed 
to  protect  people  who  are  denied  their 
right  to  vote.  What  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  provide  methods  of  reg- 
istration to  be  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  by  the  State,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Constitution.  I 
refer  to  subsection  (C) .  wherein  is  con- 
tained the  language: 

Such  test  Is  administered  to  each  Indi- 
vidual wholly  In  writing  except  where  an 
individual  requests  and  State  law  author- 
Izes  a  test  other  than  In  writing. 


words. 


As  I  interpret  that  provision,  it  would 
mean  that  if  the  State  did  not  require 
any  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  in 
writing,  the  Federal  Government  could 
so  provide — which  would  be  contrary  to 
such  requirements  as  set  forth  by  the 

State.  ^      . 

Mr.  HART.  This  provision,  and  sub- 
sections (A)  and  (B)  along  with  it,  is  a 
regulation  of  the  manner  of  holding  an 
election  for  a  Federal  officer  and  is  aimed 
at  eliminating  the  discriminatory  prac- 


tices aflarmatively  reflected  by  the  charts 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference  between  the  manner  of  holding 
elections  and  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
Mr.  HART.     Indeed;  yes. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     The   Senator  fails 
to  make  that  distinction.    It  is  my  con- 
tention  that  whenever  Congress  places 
a  provision  in  the  law  that  describes  the 
qualifications  of  a  voter,  it  violates  ar- 
ticle I,  section  4   of   the  Constitution. 
That  would  be  done  by  the  pending  bill 
under  these  three  provisions,  subsections 
(A) .  (B) ,  and  (C) ,  as  well  as  the  sixth- 
grade  provision. 

Mr.  HART.  We  have  previously  ex- 
changed our  differing  views  on  this 
question.  I  insist  that  a  bare  reading 
of  title  I  in  subsections  (A),  (B),  and 
(C),  will  confirm  the  proposition  that 
the  language  is  designed  to  meet  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  operation  of  the 
1957  and  1960  Acts,  as  the  charts  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  illustrate — specific 
abuses  occurring  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral elections — and  these  are  regulations 
affecting  the  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  ultimately  confirm  this 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  point 
in  having  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  con- 
tinue the  argument,  but  I  am  as  con- 
vinced as  any  man  can  be  that  the  ad- 
ditional provisions  sought  to  be  placed 
in  title  I  seek  to  provide  Federal  quali- 
fications for  voting,  rather  than  times, 
places,  and  maimer  of  holding  elections. 
I  grant  that  the  latter  can  be  done  un- 
der the  Constitution,  but  whenever  Con- 
gress treads  on  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual States  to  set  forth  qualifications  for 
voters  to  achieve  registration,  it  tramples 
on  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  5^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  discussing  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 4,  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  to 
title  I  of  the  pending  bill.  I  tend  to 
agree  with  the  Senator's  interpretation 
on  that  section  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
applies  to  the  bill,  but  if  there  be  any 
doubt,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doubt  is 
eliminated  by   the   15th   amendment. 

The  record  of  discussion  in  the  Senate 
for  the  past  3  weeks  is  replete  with 
statements  relative  to  the  rights,  pre- 
rogatives, and  privileges  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  with  respect  to 
voting.  The  15th  amendment  comprises 
but  46  words.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  as 
plain  as  the  English  language  can  be.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  two  sections  of 
that  amendment.  The  first  section 
reads: 


The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  accoi^t 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

As  I  understand  the  presentation  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  mak- 
ing this  afternoon,  it  consists  of  a  docu- 


mentation of  abridgements  by  States  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

Mr.  HART.    Clearly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  facts  so  dis- 
close—and I  think  the  Senator's  docu- 
mentation does  so  disclose — the  second 
section  of  the  15th  amendment  comes 
into  application.  The  language  of  that 
section  is  very  brief.    It  reads : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  question  comes  down  to  whether 
or  not  the  provisions  of  title  I,  section 
101.  are  appropriate  to  meet  the  abuses 
which  the  Senator's  documentation  has 
disclosed.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HART.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Senator's  documentation  dis- 
closes that  there  has  been  a  practice  of 
applying  standards,  practices,  or  proce- 
dures differently  for  Negro  citizens  than 
for  white  citizens  under  State  laws  estab- 
lishing qualifications  for  voting? 

Mr.  HART.  The  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  have  been 
as  complete  a  ready  reference  as  I  know 

of. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  article  of  the 
Constitution  referred  to  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  who  shall  prescribe 
qualifications  for  voters.  Under  the 
Constitution  which  I  just  cited  as  ar- 
ticle I.  section  2 : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  courts  have  held  that  insofar  as 
qualifications  are  concerned,  the  States 
exercise  that  right.  The  only  thing  the 
15th  amendment  does  Is  to  see  that  there 
is  no  discrimination  practiced. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  this  question: 
Does  he  argue  that  if  a  State  established 
a  different  and  more  stringent  set  of 
qualifications  for  Negro  voters  than  for 
white  voters,  the  15th  amendment  would 
not  come  into  play? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  would. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  there  a  difference  in 
the  Senator's  mind  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  different  qualifications  than 
there  is  in  the  different  application  of 
the  qualifications? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  all  in  the  in- 
terpretation. As  I  have  stated,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  any  number  of 
times — and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  knows  that,  because  he  Is  a 
good  lawyer — that  the  right  to  determine 
qualifications  for  voting  rests  in  the 
State  and  not  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  point  at  issue. 

Mr.  HART.  There  is  disagreement  on 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  point  at  issue,  as 
I  understand 

Mr.  HART.  The  point  at  issue  is  how 
it  is  applied,  whether  we  have  the  right 
to  apply  it,  and  I  believe  we  do. 


Mr.  MUSBCEE.  The  15th  amendment 
supports  the  Senator's  view. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  apply 
after  registration,  not  before  registra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has 
agreed  with  me.  If  I  understood  him 
correctly,  he  said  a  moment  ago  that  if 
a  State  established  a  different  and  more 
stringent  set  of  qualifications  for  Ne- 
groes than  for  whites,  the  15th  amend- 
ment would  apply.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  simply  take  the  position 
that  if  the  same  qualifications  are  ap- 
plied more  stringently  to  Negroes  than  to 
whites,  the  15th  amendment  also  applies. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  that  would  be 
discrimination,  without  question. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  the  whole  point 
of  the  Senator's  discussion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  it  comes  to 
voting  rights,  the  15th  amendment  would 
apply,  but  when  it  comes  to  registration 
and  qualifications  of  voters,  then  the 
State  laws  must  be  strictly  followed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  Senator's  position  that 
the  registration  of  voters  caimot  be  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  abridge  a  citizen's 
right  to  vote. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  appears  to  be  the 
thrust  of  what  the  Senator  Just  said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  trying  to 
make  a  distinction  between  qualifications 
rather  than  the  actual  voting. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
distinction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  of  course  there 
is  a  distinction.  That  is  where  the  15th 
amendment  comes  into  play,  in  the  vot- 
ing rights.  But  when  we  speak  of  quali- 
fications of  registration,  that  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  State,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  A  precondition  to  vot- 
ing is  meeting  the  qualifications  estab- 
lished by  the  State.  If  the  qualifica- 
tions themselves  are  different,  or  more 
stringent,  or  If  the  same  qualifications 
are  applied  In  a  more  stringent  manner 
to  Negroes  than  to  whites,  then  I  submit 
that  the  15th  amendment  clearly  applies. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  very  much.  I  also  enjoyed  the 
participation  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Let  us  see  If  we  can  wind  up  the  analy- 
sis of  these  few  excerpts. 

Almost  parenthetically  it  Is  not  Inap- 
propriate to  state  that  this  legislation, 
and  title  I  in  particular,  is  prefaced 
upon  the  14th  and  15th  amendments,  on 
article  I,  section  4,  of  the  Constitution, 
and  indeed  on  the  implied  powers  of  the 
Congress  to  protect  the  purity  of  Federal 
p1  actions . 

Mr.  President,  I  was  describing  the 
case  of  Annie  Hogan,  a  Negro  citizen  of 
Dallas  County,  55  years  old,  who  had 
taught  in  the  Dallas  County  public 
schools  for  33  years  and  she  was  re- 
jected for  a  technical  reason.  Two 
months  later  she  came  back.  The  board 
of  registrars  did  not  permit  her  appli- 
cation to  be  filed.  Why?  Because  she 
had  been  previously  rejected,  intimate- 
ly the  court  corrected  this,  too. 


Kathleen  Harris  Is  a  33-year-old  Negro 
applicant  with  a  B.S.  degree.  She  waa 
teaching  in  the  school  system  In  Dallas 
County.  She  was  refused  registration 
because  she  did  not  state  the  specific 
year  she  became  a  resident  of  Dallas 
Covmty. 

I  believe  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  application  that  she 
had  been  such  a  resident  for  many  years 
in  excess  of  the  statutory  requirement. 
Kathleen  Jones — and  last — is  a  55- 
year-old  Negro  who  had  been  a  resident 
of  the  county  all  her  life.  She  had  an 
llth-grade  education.  Her  explanation 
of  what  the  Constitution  provided  did 
not  satisfy  the  registrar.  She  was  an  ex- 
tremely literate  lady.  The  questions  and 
answers  were  never  reduced  to  writing. 
Later,  on  court  appeal,  it  was  required 
that  such  questions  and  answer  be  re- 
duced to  writing. 

I  cite  one  of  the  instances  of  a  white 
citizen  who  was  registered,  the  one  who 
made  that  striking  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Will  you  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  the  VS.  Government  or 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama?" by  saying.  "Only  if  wovmded." 

There  are  some  other  answers  which, 
as  the  father  of  eight  children,  do  not 
surprise  me,  but  would  not  persuade  me 
if  I  were  a  registrar. 

Briefly,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
two  other  charts  on  the  separate  easels 
in  the  Chamber.  These  cover  eight  ap- 
plications for  registration  that  were  filed 
in  Forrest  County,  Miss. 

Two  of  the  applicants  are  white  citi- 
zens. These  two  were  held  to  be  quail- 
fled  and  were  registered. 

These  six  are  all  Negro  applicants. 
Three  of  the  Negroes  are  teachers,  two  of 
them  have  advanced  degrees,  one  of 
them  was  awarded  a  National  Science 
Foundation  scholarship.  One  of  the 
other  Negroes  had  a  degree  In  pharmacy, 
and  two  of  the  others,  the  remaining  two, 
were  ministers,  each  with  some  college 
education. 

Two  whites  were  high  school  grad- 
uates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
forms  and  excerpts  from  the  registra- 
tion applications  on  these  cases  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  forms 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibits  2, 3,  and  4.) 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
to  be  noted  here  is  that  they  show  the 
absurdly  difficult  sections  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  were  given  to  Negroes  to  be 
Interpreted.  The  interpretations,  it  will 
be  noticed,  are  strikingly  good  ones. 
However,  the  registrar  rejected  them  all 
on  highly  technical  and  immaterial  er-* 
rors — errors  on  the  form  itself  such  as 
falling  to  sign  the  application  form. 
They  are  not  errors  In  the  tests  them- 
selves, but  errors  on  the  application 
form.  Each  of  the  whites  was  regis- 
tered. 

The  purpose  of  these  exhibits  Is  to 
show  how  questions  can  be  used  to  deny 
Negro  citizens  the  right  to  vote,  instead 
of  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  a 
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Negro  is  a  qualified  citizen  In  the  coja- 
munlty  and  therefore  should  be  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

Inasmuch  as  the  exhibits  in  the  record 
will  contain  in  full  the  constitutio^l 
sections  which  were  given  for  interpre- 
tation, and  the  interpretations  given!  in 
answer  to  the  questions  by  the  appli- 
cants. I  shall  not  paraphrase  them  in 
these  remarks.  i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  -fiil 
the  Senator  yield? 
'  Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  n- 
form  us  whether  the  six  Negroes  :;^ho 
were  denied  registration  took  legal  ^- 
tion.  and .  if  so,  with  what  results?        J 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  impression  t|iat 
the  Mississippi  cases  are  still  pending  de- 
cision in  the  courts.  If  that  impression 
on  verification  proves  to  be  inaccurate, 
I  shall  add  to  the  Record  the  accuijate 
answer.  At  the  moment  the  answeij  is 
that  the  cases  are  still  pending.  1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  applicants  did 
exercise  their  right  under  present  law 
to  have  themselves  declared  eligible^  to 
vote  in  Mississippi.    Is  that  correct?     I 

Mr.  HART.  They  did.  The  point  that 
those  of  us  who  support  title  I  mak^is 
that  there  should  be  an  explicit  require- 
ment that  questions  and  answers  bg  in 
writing,  if  a  literacy  test  is  given;  sec- 
ond, that  there  be  a  direct  expression 
of  obligation  to  apply  such  tests  \ini- 
formly.  I 

Any  casual  reader  of  the  Record, 
when  he  comes  to  these  exhibits,  will  be 
compelled  to  agree  that  there  is  a  lac|  of 
uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  regis1)rar 
in  these  cases. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Following  the  sug- 
gestion which  the  Senator  has  madr.  it 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  undertaking  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  the  qualifications.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  state  the  p^int 
again.  I  do  not  agree  that  that  is  the 
case.  The  effect  of  title  I  in  this  4ase 
would  be  to  compel  the  registrar  to  ai  iply 
uniformly  whatever  rule  Mississippi  has 
with  respect  to  qualifications. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  wiuld 
have  the  Federal  Government  insist  ihat 
the  examination  be  in  writing,  if  jthe 
State  says  it  should  not  be  in  writhing, 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.    I  believe  that  is  a  Pru- 
dent manner  in  which  to  apply  the]  ex 
amination.    We  have  the  right  to  bre 
scribe  the  manner  of  conducting  an  qlec 

tion 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  elections. 
Mr.    HART.     And    the    preliminiries 
that  are  a  part  of  an  election. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  wherd  we 
differ.  There  is  a  difference  between 
voting  and  the  preparation  for  votirtg. 

Mr.  HART.  We  believe  that  the  f  rjam- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  conllem- 
plated  that  we  would  not  hamstiring 
ourselves  to  the  point  where  it  might 
cause  discrimination  and  disqualifica- 
tion which  would  not  be  within  the  r^ach 
of  the  Federal  Government.  j 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  I  indicated  I  would,  that  ai  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from 
the  testimony  of  Dean  Erwin  N.  Oris- 


wold.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  which 
I  identified  as  having  been  given  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  1962.  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  patience 
of  the  Senate  in  these  remarks,  which 
extended  longer  than  I  had  estimated. 
I  hope  that  as  the  days  advance,  our 
understanding  of  what  the  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  do  will  increase.  I  hope,  ad- 
ditionaUy.  that  the  people  across  the 
country  will  come  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  the  bill  involves.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  game.  I  suppose,  that 
confusion  and  misinformation  should  be 
a  part  of  any  such  debate  in  a  society 
such  as  ours.  Some  outrageous  notions 
as  to  what  the  bill  would  do  have  been 
circulated  widely. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  than  a  sensible  per- 
son covad  expect,  namely,  to  have  people 
who  write  us  about  the  civil  rights  bill 
read  the  civil  rights  bUl  before  they  write 
us  about  it. 

For  my  part,  when  they  write  to  me, 
and  it  is  clear  from  their  expression  that 
they  have  not  read  the  bill,  I  undertake, 
in  reply,  to  send  to  them  at  least  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  bill  which  bears  on  the 
subject  of  concern  of  the  letterwriters. 
I  am  sure  other  Senators  do  likewise. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  days  ahead,  the 
more  the  Record  is  read,  the  clearer  will 
become  the  realization  that  this  is  an  ef- 
fective civil  rights  bill,  and  a  moderate 
civil  rights  bill,  and  that  its  enactment 
is  as  essential  to  the  survival  of  a  free 
society  as  any  legislation  that  will  con- 
front any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  the  point  that  the 
Negro  citizens  whose  applications  and 
other  election  documents  are  displayed 
here  have  a  remedy  under  present  law. 
Throughout  much  of  the  debate  during 
the  last  3  or  4  weeks,  many  opponents  of 
the  bill  have  complained  that  the  bill 
does  not  provide  standards  which  can 
be  useful  in  the  judicial  branch  or  the 
executive  branch. 

Section  101  of  title  I,  as  I  understand, 
does  just  that;  it  applies  some  specific 
standards  for  application  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether,  in  fact,  there 
has  been  discrimination.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr  HART.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  stated  correctly,  and  interpreted 
correctly,  the  purpose  of  title  I. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Moreover,  the  stand- 
ards, as  I  understand  them,  are  realistic, 
because  they  are  geared  to  actual  situa- 
tions in  which  discrimination  has  been 
disclosed  by  the  studies  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  This  title  reflects  a  re- 
strained response  to  the  sharp  statement 
made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
that.  If  we  are  to  reduce  specific  abuses 
in  Federal  elections,  which  the  experi- 
ence of  the  3  previous  years  have  proved 
to  be  even  beyond  reach  of  existing  law, 
we  must  undertake  without  delay  correc- 
tive  action.      That    is    what    the   Civil 


Rights  Commission  had  occasion  to  say. 
Title  I  is  in  response  to  that  statement 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  section 
101(A)  (2)  (C).  the  requirement  that  any 
literacy  test  be  reduced  to  writing,  is  a 
practical  requirement,  without  which  It 
Is  almost  impossible  to  prove  in  court 
whether  or  not  there  has  been,  in  fact, 
any  discrimination  in  this  way.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  has  pointed 
to  one  practice;  namely,  oral  questions 
and  oral  answers,  which,  like  the  air  in 
which  they  are  spoken,  evaporate  and 
disappear  long  before  it  is  possible  to 
bring  a  case  into  court.  The  burden  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  voting 
rights  cases  Is  almost  overwhelming  In 
this  respect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  whether  the 
Senator  concurs  that  If  this  desire  exists 
on  the  part  of  States  to  preserve  their 
prerogatives,  their  rights,  and  their  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  voting  without  any 
Intrusion  or  Intervention  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  best  way  to  Insure  that 
is  to  make  sure  that  State  laws  are  ap- 
plied uniformly  and  without  discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr.  HART.  This  Is  even  more  obvious 
and  generally  more  thoroughly  agreed 
upon  than  the  proposition  that  2  plus  2 
Is  4. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
could  get  100  percent  agreement  on  that 
mathematical  proposition  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HART.  Not  if  It  were  In  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

EXHIBTT    1 
EXCKRFT     FEOM     a     STATEMENT     OF     ERWIN     N. 

Oriswolo,  Dean.  Harvabd  Law  School,  on 
Behalf  of  thk  U.8.  Commission  on  Civn, 
Bights  BnroEs  thi  Senate  SuBCOMMrms 
on    CoNSTnxmONAL    Rights,    Wednesday, 
March  28,  1962 
the  proposed  legislation  is  constitutional 
In  my  opinion  and  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  the  proposed  legislation  meets 
the  test  of  constitutionality.    I  am  submit- 
ting to  the  committee  a  Commission  memo- 
randvmi    which    rather    fully    discusses    the 
constitutional  argument,  but  I   would   like 
to  outline  briefly  our  position. 

It  Is  true  that  under  article  I,  section  2 
and  the  17th  amendment,  basic  control  of 
qualifications  of  electors  Is  reserved  to  the 
States,  subject,  of  course  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  Its  own  elections.  However, 
neither  that  State  control  nor  any  other 
power  vested  In  the  Government.  Federal  or 
State,  can  be  exercised  In  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  our  citizens.  Preeminent  among 
these  guarantees  are  the  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  specified  in  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  right  to  vote  free  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color 
specified  In  the  15th  amendment. 

To  vindicate  these  constitutional  guaran- 
tees the  Supreme  Court  has  struck  down 
grandfather  clauses,  the  white  primary,  and 
various  other  devices  employed  to  accom- 
plish racial  disfranchisement.  Even  more 
to  the  point,  the  Court  In  Davis  v.  Schnell. 
336  US.  933.  affirming  81  F.  Supp.  872  (8.D. 
Ala.  1949),  overturned  a  provision  of  State 
law  requiring  a  citizen  to  "understand  and 
explain"  any  article  of  the  Constitution  be- 
cause the  law  had  both  a  discriminatory 
pvirpose  and  was  administered  In  a  discrimi- 
natory manner. 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  constitute 
not  merely  a  direction  to  the  courts  to  pro- 
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tect  the  rights  of  citizens  to  participate  In 
the  electoral  process,  but  a  broad  grant  of 
authority  to  Congress  to  fashion  remedies 
appropriate  to  that  end.  Section  2  of  the 
15th  amendment  and  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment,  taken  together  with  article  I, 
section  8.  clause  18  (the  necessary  and  prop- 
er clause)  afford  Congress  wide  scope  to  de- 
vise means  for  achieving  the  pvirpose  of 
those  amendments.  Even  If  the  power  of 
the  States  to  set  voter  qualifications  was 
unqualified.  It  could  not  be  exercised  to 
achieve  discrimination.  The  fact  that  a 
State  has  the  power  to  draw  political 
boundaries  did  not  foreclose  the  Supreme 
Court  m  the  Tuskegee  case  (Gomillion  v. 
Lightfoot.  364  U.S.  339  (1960) )  from  limiting 
the  use  of  that  power  to  a  legitimate,  non- 
racial  purpose. 

It  has  been  argued,  of  course,  that  this 
legislation  Is  defective  because  it  affects 
literacy  tests  which  never  have  been  used 
for  racial  pxirposes  as  well  as  those  which 
have.  But  It  Is  clear  from  the  validation  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  other  Federal 
legislation,  that  Congress  possesses  power 
to  enact  legislation  pursuant  to  a  granted 
power  even  though  It  may  affect  objects  and 
persons  outside  the  scope  of  direct  Federal 
control. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  sought  to  Im- 
pair completely  the  power  of  the  States  to 
require  that  Its  citizens  meet  minimal  re- 
quirements of  literacy  In  order  to  vote,  a 
more  difficult  question  might  be  presented. 
But  these  bills  would  not  accomplish  such 
a  result.  By  specifying  a  sixth-grade  edu- 
cation in  a  public  or  accredited  private 
school,  the  legislation  would  merely  substi- 
tute an  objective  means  of  determining  a 
legitimate  qualification  for  methods  which 
are  capable  of  (and  indeed  have  been  put 
to)  discriminatory  use. 

Thus,  the  Commission  Is  convinced  that 
its  recommendation  and  the  proposed  leg- 
islation based  upon  It  is  constitutional  and 
can  be  enacted  into  law  without  recourse  to 
lengthy  procedures  and  uncertain  results  in- 
volved In  seeking  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Indeed,  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  Inappropriate 
to  seek  to  achieve  this  result  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  Constitution  as  It 
exists  today  forbids  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  race,  In  voting  as  in  all  other 
matters,  and  it  clearly  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  these  nondiscrimination 
provisions  by  appropriate  legislation.  Thus. 
the  responsibility  is  on  Congress  now,  and  it 
Is  my  view,  shared  by  the  Commission,  that 
Congress  should  now  recognize  that  fact,  ac- 
cept the  responsibility,  and  enast  appropriate 
legislation  to  make  the  already  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
effective. 

Exhibit  2 
Memorandum  on  Exhibits  Showing  Sample 

Registration    Application    Prom    Dallas 

County,  Ala. 

reasons  for  rejections 

Each  of  these  applicants  was  administered 
by  the  registrar  and  swore  to  the  following 
oath:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
the  foregoing  answers  to  the  Interrogatories 
are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, Information,  and  belief.  I  do  further 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
nor  am  I  affiliated  with,  nor  have  I  been 
In  the  past  affiliated  with  any  group  or  party 
which  advocated  or  advocates  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  by  unlawful  means." 

The  application  form  of  each  of  these 
rejected  Negro  applicants  also  showed  that 


the  applicant  meets  the  qualification  for 
registration  to  vote  as  set  forth  vmder  Ala- 
bama law.     These  requirements  are: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  a  citizen,  over 
the  age  of  21  years. 

2.  The  applicant  must  reside  In  the  State 
at  least  2  years,  in  the  county  1  year,  and 
in  the  precinct  3  months. 

3.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  or 
write  a  provision  of  the  UJ3.  Constitution. 

4.  The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  embrace  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship  vmder  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Alabama. 

5.  The  applicant  mvist  not  be  disqualified 
by  reason  of  idiocy,  insanity,  or  conviction 
of  certain  crimes. 

Each  rejected  Negro  applicant  meets  this 
requirement  but  was  rejected  for  the  rea- 
son set  forth  below  (attached  is  a  copy  of 
the  Alabama  application  form). 

Melvln  O.  Miller  (date  of  application  Nov. 
6,  1961 )  :  Miller  listed  as  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  on  his  form  (see 
question  20  on  attached  form)  :  "To  vote, 
to  obey  the  laws  of  Alabama,  to  obey  the  law 
of  United  States,  to  bear  arms  against  any 
enemy.  To  support  the  Constitution  of 
Alabama  and  United  States." 

He  was  rejected  for  mistakenly  answering 
the  (a)  portion  of  this  question  "no"  in- 
stead of  "yes."  (See  question  20(2).)  This 
question  reads:  "Do  you  regard  those  duties 
and  obligations  as  having  priority  over  the 
duties  and  obligations  you  owe  to  any  other 
secular  organization  when  they  are  in  con- 
flict?" 

Annie  Hogan  (date  of  application  Oct.  16, 
1961)  :  This  applicant  was  rejected  becavise 
she  had  applied  2  months  previously.  Her 
prior  application  form  was  also  rejected  for 
technical  errors  or  omissions.  The  registrar 
permitted  an  applicant  only  to  apply  once. 
Thus  If  a  person  was  rejected  they  could 
never  reapply.  (The  Federal  district  court 
subsequently  ordered  the  board  to  permit 
applicants  to  reapply  after  60  days.  United 
States  V.  Atkins,  et  al.) 

Kathleen  Harris:  This  applicant  was  re- 
jected because  she  failed  to  state  the  spe- 
cific year  she  became  a  resident  of  Dallas 
County.  The  requirement  is  1  year  resi- 
dence and  the  form  shows  she  clearly  meets 
this  requirement.  She  shows  by  her  form 
that  she  has  lived  In  Selma  (Dallas  County) 
for  at  least  the  last  5  years. 

Kathleen  Jones:  This  applicant  was  re- 
jected because  the  registrars  claimed  she 
knows  nothing  about  the  Constitution.  The 
registrars  also  orally  asked  applicant  "What 
is  the  Constitution?"  and  required  an  oral 
answer.  Even  though  this  applicant  is  very 
literate  she  could  not  meet  the  requirements 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrars.  (The 
district  court  subsequently  required  that 
such  questions  must  be  administered  In 
writing,  United  States  v.  Atkins,  et  al.) 

The  court  proceedings  Involving  this  dis- 
crimination in  Dallas  Coimty  resulted  in  only 
limited  relief,  as  noted  above,  in  the  district 
court  {United  States  v.  Atkins,  et  al.,  210  F. 
Supp.  441 ) .  However,  the  Judgment  of  the 
district  court  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  (United  States  v.  Atkins,  et  al.,  323 
F.  2d  733)  and  the  following  was  ordered: 

"1.  That  an  injunction  be  entered  enjoin- 
ing the  registrars  from  engaging  in  any  act 
or  practice  intended  to  result  or  the  probable 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  result  in  racial 
discrimination  in  the  registration  for  voting 
in  Dallas  County. 

"2.  That  the  registrars  be  ordered  to  cease 
rejecting  applicants  for  errors  or  omissions 
in  the  questionnaire  when  other  answers  or 
Information  reveal  that  the  applicant  Is  qual- 
ified. 

"3.  That  the  registrars  cease  using  the 
questionnaire  as  an  examination  or  test,  un- 
less the  registrars  present  to  the  oourt  and 
propose  to  use  a  definite  set  of  standards 
for    the    grading    of    questionnaires,    which 


sUndards  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
court  as  complying  with  State  and  Federal 
law. 

"4.  That  the  registrars  cease  asking  appli- 
cants oral  questions,  unless  the  questions 
comply  with  State  and  Federal  law.  and  un- 
less the  registrars  keep  records  of  the  exact 
questions  asked  of  and  answers  given  by  each 
applicant. 

"5.  That  the  registrars  cease  rejecting  ap- 
plicants fCH-  lack  of  good  character,  not  evi- 
denced by  convictions  for  crime  specified  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  Alabama,  with- 
out giving  the  applicant  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"6.  That  the  registrars  be  ordered  to  keep 
records  of  the  exact  reasons  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  applicant  and  to  reveal  these 
reasons  to  any  applicant  who  Inquiries  as 
to  specific  reaaons  for  his  rejection." 

Exhibit  3 
Registration  Application  Forms  and  Regis- 
tration   Oath    Used    in    Dallas    Countt, 
Ala. 

APPLICATION  for  REGISTRATION,  QUESTIONNAIXS 
AND   OATH 

I, do  hereby  apply  to  the  Board 

of  Registrars  of County,  State  of 

Alabama,  to  reglsl^r  as  an  elector  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  do  herewith  submit  answers  to 
the  interrogatories  propounded  to  me  by  said 
board. 


tfame  of  Applicant. 
Questionnaire 
1.  State  yovtr  name,  the  date  and  place  of 
your    ^Irth,     and    your    present     address: 


2.  Are  you  married  or  single:    

(a)  If  married,  give  name,  residence,  and 
place  of  birth  of  your  husband  or  wife,  as  the 
case  may  be: 

3.  Give  the  names  of  the  places,  respec- 
tively, where  you  have  lived  during  the  last 
5  years;  and  the  name  or  names  by  which 
you  have  been  known  during  the  last  0 
years:    

4.  If  you  are  self-employed,  state  the  na- 
ture of  your  business:  

(a)  If  you  have  been  employed  by  another 
during  the  last  5  years  state  the  nature  of 
yovir  employment  and  the  name  or  names  of 
suoh  employer  or  employers  and  his  or  their 
addressee: . 

5.  If  you  claim  that  you  are  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  give  the 
date  on  which  you  claim  to  have  become 
such  bona  fide  resident: 

(a)  When  did  you  become  a  bona  fide 
resident  of County:    

(b)  When  did  you  become  a  bona  flde 
resident    of    ward    or    precinct 


6.  If  you  intend  to  change  your  place  of 
residence  prior  to  the  next  general  election, 
state  the  facts:   

7.  Have  you  previously  applied  for  and 
been      denied      registration      as     a      voter: 


(a)   If  so,  give  the  facts:    

8.  Has  your  name  been  previously  stricken 
from  the  list  of  persons  r^stered:  — 

9.  Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been  a 
dope    addict     or    an    habitual    drunkard: 


(a)  If  jrou  are  or  have  been  a  dope  addict 
or  an  habitual  drunkard,  explain  as  txillj  as 
you  can:   

10.  Have  you  ever  been  legally  declared  In- 
sane : 

(a)  If  60,  give  details: . 

11.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  extent 
of  yovir  education  and  business  experience: 


12.  Have  you  ever  been  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  crime  or  offense  In- 
volving moral  turpitude : 

(a)   If  so.  give  the  facts '. 
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13.  Have    you    ever   served    in    the    An+ed 
Forces  of   the   U.S.   Government: 

(a)    If  so.  state  when  and  for  approxlmajte 
ly  how  long: 

14.  Have  you   ever  been   expelled  or 
honorably    discharged    from    any    school 
college  or  from   any  branch   of  the  Arried 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or   any  otjier 
country: 

(a)    If  so.  state  the  facts : 

15.  Will  you  support  and  defend  the  C>n 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  c|>n- 
stltutlon  of  the  State  of  Alabama: 

16.  Are  you  now  or  have  you  ever  been 
filiated  with  any  group  or  organization  wHlch 
advocated   the   overthrow   of   the  U.S.   Gov 
emment  or  the  government  of  any  Statd  of 
the     United    States    by     unlawfxU    mea(ns 


(a)  If  so.  state  the  facts: 

17.  Will  you  bear  arms  for  your  couAtry 

when  called  upon  by  it  to  do  so: 

(a)   If     you     answer     no.     give     reasons: 


the 


18.  Do  you  believe  In  free  elections 
rule  by  the  majority: 

19.  Will  you  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
enemies  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Alabama: 

20.  Name  some  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship : 

(a)   Do  you  regard  those  duties  and  (Obli- 
gations as  having  priority  over  the  duties 
obligations  you  owe  to  any  other  secular 
ganlzatlon     when     they     are     In     conflict: 


21.  Give 
dresses  of 
knowledge 
dence    at 


April  1 


nalre  and  Oath."  I  depose  and  state  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  I  was  previously  registered  In  the  follow- 
ing SUte  and  county  In  the   years  named 

(^18-      (If  applicant  has  never  been  reg- 

or     istered  in  Alabama  or  any  other  State,  he 
should  so  indicate). 

2.  I  have  never  been  convicted  of  any  of- 
fense disqualifying  me  from  registering. 
(Board  should  call  applicant's  attention  to 
section  182.  constitution,  and  title  17.  sec- 
tion 15.  Code  of  Alabama  1940.  If  applicant 
cannot  make  foregoing  statement,  facts  shall 
be  ascertained  and  registration  refused,  un- 
less fully  pardoned  and  right  to  vote  re- 
stored.)   

3.  My    present    place    of    employment    Is 


4.  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  disqualify 
me  from  being  registered  at  this  time. 
Remarks 


disqualified  from  registering  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Alabama  enacted  In 
pursuance  thereof. 

Space  for  further  remarks 


(Signed) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  in  the 
presence    of    the    board    of    registrars    this 

the day  of 19 

(Signed) 

(Member  of  the  Board) 

(Note. — This  application  blank,  when  duly 
executed,  on  the  final  preparation  of  the 
"lists"  of  persons  registered  must  be  de- 
livered by  the  board  of  registrars  to  the  pro- 
bate Judge  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
safely  preserve  It  and  all  accompanying 
papers.  See  title  41,  section  141,  Code  of 
Alabama,  1940.) 
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Eind 


the  names  and  post  ofBce  I  ad- 
two  persons  who  have  present 
of  your  present  bona  fide  *esl- 
the    place    as    stated    by    jou: 


Oath 

State  of  Alabama. County. 

Before  me. .  a  registrar  In  and 

for   said    county   and    State,    personally    ap- 
peared   .  an  applicant  for  regis  tra 

Uon  as  an  elector,  who  being  by  mejlrst 
duly  sworn  deposes  and  says:  I  do  soleitinly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  the  foregoing  answers 
to  the  Interrogatories  are  true  and  cotrect 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Informa  ;lon. 
and  belief.  I  do  further  solamnly  sweai  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Albama;  [that 
I  do  not  believe  In  nor  am  I  affiliated  iirlth, 
nor  have  I  been  In  the  past  affiliated  with  any 
group  or  party  which  advocated  or  advo<:ates 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Alabamja  by 
unlawful  means. 


(Signed) - 

( Name  of  Applicant) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
the day  of ,  19 

"(Member  of  County  Board  of  Registrars) 
Action  of  the  board 
State  of  Alabama,   County. 

Before  the  board  of  registrars  In  session  in 
and  for  said  State  and  county  personally  ap- 

p>eared (name  of  applicant),  who 

executed  the  foregoing  application  In  the 
manner  and  form  therein  stated.  The  board 
having  further  examined  said  applicant  un- 
der oath,  touching  his  qualifications  tmder 
section  181,  Constitution  of  Alabama,  1901  as 
amended,  and  having  fully  considered  the 
foregoing  application  for  registration,  ques- 
tionnaire, and  oath,  and  supplemental  appli- 
cation for  registration,  and  oath  as  executed, 
adjudges  said  applicant  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered  and   he  was   duly   registered   on  this 

the   day  of   ,   19 . 

in    precinct    (or   ward)    in   said 

county. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  li,  the 

presence  of  the  board  of  registrars  this    the 

.     day  of .  19 


(Signed). 


Chairman 

(Signed) ter^s  be 

Member 


(Signed). 


Member    of   the   Board   of   RegistrarJi   for 

County 

Supplemental  application  for  registration, 
and  oath 

State  of  Alabama, Covmty 

Before  the  board  of  registrars  In  antl  for 
said  State  and  county,  personally  appeared 
(full  name  of  applicant)  >  a*  ap- 
plicant for  registration  who  being  b^  me, 
(any  member  present  may  administer  Oath) 

.  a  member  of  said  board,  first  .  ^       .^      ^  ^„  „i„-- 

duly"^orn    as    follows:     "I    do    sol^mly      -,-—-—.  I  ^^^^^—-.z-::-  "^^  P^^« 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  in  the  matter  off  the 


Member 

(NoTT.— The  act  of  actually  determining 
an  applicant  entitled  to  be  registered  Is 
Judicial.  A  majority  of  the  board  must  con- 
cxir.  A  majority  must  be  present.  The  pow- 
er cannot  be  delegated.  Each  member  pres- 
ent must  vote  on  each  application.  Not  un- 
til this  is  done  may  a  certificate  be  Issued 
the  applicant.) 

Examination  of  supporting  tmtness 
State  of  Alabama, Covmty. 

Before  the  county  board  of  registrars  in 
and  for  said  State  and  county  personally  ap- 
peared       (name  of  witness),  who 

being  first  duly  sworn  as  follows:  "I  solemn- 
ly swear  (or  affirm)  that  In  the  matter  of 
the  application  of  for  regis- 
tration as  an  elector,  I  will  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  me  God,"  testifies  as  follows: 

My  name  Is ,  my  occupation  Is 


Exhibit  4 
Memorandum  and  Excerpts  From  a  Sample 
OF    Rjegistration    Application    Forms    in 
Forrest  County.   Miss. 
The  following  Is  the  data  with  respect  to 
the  accepted  white  applicants.    The  answers 
to  the  questions  are  In  the  applicants  own 
words.  Including  errors.  If  any. 

The  application  of  Henry  Lambert,  white, 
dated  June  2.  1962.  was  accepted  by  the  reg- 
istrar despite  the  utter  nonsense  which  he 
wrote  In  question   19  as  his   Interpretation 
for  section  118  of  the  Mississippi  Constitu- 
tion. 
Lambert  copied  section  118  as  follows: 
"The  governor  shall  receive  for  his  service 
such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  law, 
which  shall  neither  be  Increased  or  dimin- 
ished during  his  term  of  office." 
HlB  interpretation  was: 
"The   people   shall   provide    the   necessery 
fxmds   and   money   to   help    the  goveron  to 
promoting  and  carried  the  laws,  of,  Missis- 
sippi. 

"And  It  is  the  Dutls  of  a  cltezen  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  financl  and  help  for  poyer  for 
the  right  Govermnlent. 

"The  State  of  Mississippi  shall  maked 
cermcery  The  Salary  for  Governor  of  the  state 
the  laws  shall  be  the  sane  as  long  of  hU 
for  a  foursece  terms." 
The  application  of  Erlccelle  Pearce.  white. 
dated  May  28,  1962,  was  accepted  by  the  reg- 
istrar. The  registrar  told  her  where  to  sign 
her  application  form.  Many  Negroes  were 
rejected  for  falling  to  sign  the  form.  The 
registrar  also  told  her  to  add  the  phrase  "to 
uphold  the  law"  In  her  answer  to  question  20 
which  requires  a  statement  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship. 

The  following  Is  the  data  with  respect  to 
the  rejected  Negro  applicants.  Question  19 
Is  the  answer  the  Negro  has  given  to  the  con- 
stitutional section  he  was  asked  to  interpret. 
Question  20  Is  the  answer  to  the  question 
asking  that  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
citizenship  be  stated. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  are  In  tht 
applicants'  own  words,  Including  errors.  If 
any. 

The  application  form  of  David  P.  Roberson 
dated  April  18,  1962,  was  rejected.  In  the 
oath  part  of  the  application  form  he  omitted 
his  election  district  and  he  failed  to  sign  the 
form.  (On  a  subsequent  form  David  P. 
Roberson  was  rejected  for  falling  to  put  his 
specific  street  address  In  answer  to  question 


application  of for  registration 

as  an  elector,  I  will  speak  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  me  God."  testifies  as  follows:  ! 

My  name  Is ,  and  I  have  hereto- 
fore executed  the  "Application  for  Re^stra- 
tlon.  Questionnaire,  and  Oath"  submitlfed  to 
me  by  the  above-named  board  of  registrars. 

In  addition  to  the  Information  glvin  on 
said  "Application  for  Registration.  Queitlon- 


of  business  or  employment  Is  at 9.     The  registrar  did  not  seek  out  the  AprU 

The  name  of  my  employer  Is 18  form  which  contains  this  information  as 

I  am  a  duly  registered,  qualified   elector  he  did   In  Lewis'   case   with   respect  to  bis 

in                       precinct  (or  ward)  In residence.)     Roberson.  a  Negro   hlgh-schooi 

County' to  the  State  of  Alabama.  teacher,  completed  his  master's  degree  work 

I   have    known   the    applicant    m   1962-63  on  a  National  Science  Founda- 

ftrtve     aoDllcant's     name)      for           -  tion  Scholarship  at  Cornell  University. 

^fars  (??  mShs) .     hT  li  a  bona  fide  resl-  He  was  required  to  Interpret  the  following 

dent  at                       and  to  my  knowledge  has  section  of  the  Mississippi  Constitution. 

resided  ther'eat  for  the  past years  "Sec.  100.  No  obligation  or  liability  of  any 

(or  months) .    I  know  of  no  reason  why  he  Is  person,  association,   or  corporation  held  or 


owned  by  this  State,  or  levee  board,  or  any 
county,  city,  or  town  therefore,  shall  ever  be 
remitted,  released,  or  postponed,  or  In  any 
way  diminished  by  the  leglslatxire,  nor  shall 
such  liability  or  obligation  be  extinguished 
except  by  payment  thereof  Into  the  proper 
treasury;  nor  shall  such  liability  or  obliga- 
tion be  exchanged  or  transferred  except  upon 
payment  of  its  face  value;  but  this  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
providing  by  general  law  for  the  compromise 
of  doubtful  claims." 

Roberson,  answer  to  question  19.  section 
100:  "This  section  of  the  constitution  states 
that  the  legislature  do  not  have  the  power 
to  take  from  any  citizen,  nor  organization 
their  obligation  or  liabilities  by  an  act  that 
would  (seem)  to  please  some  organization  or 
Individual  but  If  It  be  the  case  that  such 
liabilities  or  obligation  are  situation  where  a 
compromise  Is  In  order  the  legislature  can 
then  act 

"It  further  states  that  just  payment  Is  the 
only  way  In  which  those  obligations  can  be 
meet  unless  a  compromise  of  Its  values  Is 
considered. 

"The  above  section  had  reference  to  obli- 
gation or  liability  to  the  state,  levee  board, 
county,  city  town,  etc." 

Answer  to  question  20:  "The  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  are  many.  Some 
are  (1)  To  obey  the  laws  set  forth  (2)  par- 
ticipate in  activities  that  will  serve  to  make 
the  community  a  better  place  to  live  In  such 
as  (a)  attending  church  regularly  (b)  work- 
ing with  boy-scottlng  units  (c)  aiding  these 
who  cannot  help  themselves  (d)  encouraging 
obedience  of  the  law  (f)  voting.  These  are 
not  all  but  the  duties  are  endless." 

The  application  form  of  Wayne  Sutton 
dated  April  23,  1962.  was  rejected.  He  failed 
to  properly  put  his  election  district  In  the 
oath  part  and  failed  to  sign  his  name  on  the 
form. 

Mr.  Sutton  Is  a  Negro  elementary  school- 
teacher in  Hattiesburg. 

He  was  required  to  interpret  section  124  of 
the  Mississippi  Constitution: 

"Sec.  124.  In  all  criminal  and  penal  cases, 
excepting  those  of  treason  and  Impeachment, 
the  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons,  to  remit  fines,  and  In 
cases  of  forfeiture,  to  stay  the  collection 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate  to  remit  forfeitures.  In  cases  of 
treason  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves, and  by  and  with  consent  of  the 
senate.'  but  may  respite  the  sentence  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature; 
but  no  pardon  shall  be  granted  before  con- 
viction; and  in  cases  of  felony,  after  con- 
viction no  pardon  shall  be  granted  until  the 
applicant  therefor  shall  have  published  for 
thirty  days,  in  some  newspaper  In  the  county 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  in  case 
there  be  no  newspaper  published  In  said 
county,  then  In  an  adjoining  county,  his 
petition  for  pardon,  setting  forth  therein  the 
reasons  why  such  pardon  should  be  granted." 
Wayne  Sutton,  answer  to  question  19: 
"Section  124  of  the  Mississippi  Constitution 
states  that  In  all  criminal  and  penal  cases 
the  Governor  will  have  the  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardon  and  to  remit  fines.  In 
the  case,  of  forfeit\ires,  to  hold  the  collec- 
tion until  the  end  of  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate  to  remit  forfeitures.  In  the 
cases  of  treason  he  shall  have  the  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  but  may  delay  the  sen- 
tence until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  No  pardon  will  be  granted 
before  conviction.  In  the  cases  of  felony, 
after  conviction  no  pardon  will  be  given  until 
the  applicant  will  (have)  published  for  30 
days  In  the  county  newspaper  where  the 
crime  was  committed.  And  If  there  Is  no 
newspaper,  It  shall  be  published  In  an  ad- 


joining county.  His  partition  or  pardon  giv- 
ing the  reason  why  the  pardon  shall  be 
granted." 

Answer  to  question  20 :  "A  citizen  shall  up- 
hold the  laws  of  his  county,  city.  State  and 
Nation.  A  citizen  shall  take  an  active  part 
In  civic  and  community  affairs." 

The  application  of  Robert  Lynwood  Lewis 
dated  April  18.  1962,  was  rejected.  In  ques- 
tion 8  Lewis  stated  that  he  had  resided  In 
Mississippi  for  6  years.  The  registrar  sought 
out  a  prior  rejected  application  dated  Sep- 
tember 29,  1961.  In  which  Lewis'  answer 
to  this  question  was  28  years.  Lewis  also 
did  not  sign  the  application  form  at  the 
bottom.  The  registrar  did  not  ask  Lewis 
about  this  inconsistency,  and  the  residence 
requirement  In  Mississippi  Is  only  2  years. 
Lewis  Is  a  Negro  high  schoolteacher;  he  has 
a  graduate  degree. 

He  was  also  required  to  Interpret  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  Mississippi  Constitu- 
tion: 

"Sec.  160.  And  In  addition  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion heretofore  exercised  by  the  chancery 
court  In  suits  to  try  title  and  to  cancel  deed 
and  other  clouds  upon  title  to  real  estate. 
It  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In  such  cases  to 
decree  possession,  and  to  displace  possession; 
to  decree  rents  and  compensation  for  Im- 
provements and  taxes;  and  In  all  cases  where 
said  court  heretofore  exercised  Jurisdiction, 
auxiliary  to  courts  of  common  law.  it  may 
exercise  such  jurisdiction  to  grant  the  relief 
sought,  although  the  legal  remedy  may  not 
have  been  exhausted  or  the  legal  title  estab- 
lished by  a  suit  at  law." 

Lewis.  March  1960,  answer  to  question  19: 
"My  Interpretation — from  a  lasrman's  polnt- 
of-vlew:  The  section  states  that  the  chancery 
court  doesn't  only  Jurisdiction  to  try  titles 
and  cancel  deed  and  other  matters  relating 
to  titles  of  real  estate,  but  It  also  have  power 
to  decree  possession  and  to  displace  posses- 
sion, to  decree  rent  and  compensation  for 
Improvements  and  taxes.  It  may  also  grant 
relief  to  auxlally  courts  when  sought  even  of 
the  legal  remedy  have  not  been  exhatisted  or 
the  legal  title  established  the  law  suit." 

Answer  to  question  20 :  "I  think  that  under 
constitutional  government  a  citizens  obliga- 
tion Is  to  uphold  the  local,  state,  and  federal 
government — to  support  it  In  any  way  pos- 
sible." 

The  application  form  of  Wayne  Kelly  Pitt- 
man  dated  April  25,  1962,  was  rejected  with 
the  notation  that  he  had  been  convicted 
In  1934.  He  Is  a  minister  and  completed 
1  year  of  college. 

Reverend  Plttman  had  previously  obtained 
a  restoration  of  his  civil  rights  by  a  special 
act  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature  and  he  so 
advised  the  registrar  and  showed  him  the 
certified  copy  of  the  bill  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor restoring  his  civil  rights  which  ex- 
plicitly Included  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 
registrar  required  him  to  complete  an  ap- 
plication form  prior  to  registering. 
He  received  section  17  to  Interpret. 
"Sec.  17.  Private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  or  damaged  for  public  use,  except  on 
due  compensation  being  first  made  to  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof.  In  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law;  and  whenever  an  attempt 
Is  made  to  take  private  property  for  a  use 
alleged  to  be  public,  the  question  whether 
the  contemplated  use  be  public  shall  be  a 
Judicial  question,  and,  as  such,  determined 
without  regard  to  legislative  assertion  that 
the  use  is  public." 

Wayne  Plttman,  answer  to  question  19: 
"The  owner  or  owners  of  private  property 
shall  be  paid  for  their  property  as  provided 
by  law,  whenever  such  property  has  been 
taken  for  public  use. 

"The  cotirts  will  determine  whether  the 
question  Is,  or  Is  not,  justlfyable,  or  not. 
and  that  the  existing  legislative  laws  and 
assertions  have  any  bearing  upon  (local) 
(sized)  private  property  when  same  shall  be 
(sout)  for  public  use.    The  court  or  courts 


must  decide  whether  or  not  the  public  usage 
of  the  private  property  shall  be  for  the  best 
Interest  of  the  community  and  general  wel- 
ftire  of  all  concerned." 

Answer  to  question  20:  "A  citizen  shoxild 
take  end  active  part  In  all  welfares  of  the 
Government  qualify  and  vote  In  all  elections. 
Uphold  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  local,  state, 
and  federal  government." 

The  application  form  of  James  Avon  Cohen 
dated  April  24,  1962,  was  rejected.  He  failed 
to  complete  the  general  oath  and  failed  to 
sign  the  form. 

Mr.  Cohen  Is  a  pharmacist  In  a  Negro  drug- 
store In  Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  he  has  a  bach- 
elor's degree  In  pharmacy. 

He  was  required  to  Interpret  section  89  of 
the  Mississippi  Constitution: 

"Sec.  89.  There  shall  be  appointed  In  each 
house  of  the  legislature  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  local  and  private  legislation;  the 
house  committee  to  consist  of  seven  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  senate  committee  of  five 
senators.  No  local  or  private  bill  shall  be 
passed  by  either  house  until  It  shall  have 
been  referred  to  said  committee  thereof, 
and  shall  have  been  reported  back  with  a 
recommendation  In  writing  that  It  do  pass, 
stating  affirmatively  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  why  the  end  to  be  accomplished  should 
not  be  reached  by  a  general  law,  or  by  a 
proceeding  In  court;  or  If  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  be  that  the  bill  do 
not  pass,  then  It  shall  not  pass  the  house 
to  which  It  is  so  reported  unless  It  be  voted 
for  by  a  majority  of  all  members  elected 
thereto.  If  a  bill  Is  passed  in  conformity 
to  the  requirements  hereof,  other  than  such 
as  are  prohibited  In  the  next  section,  the 
courts  shall  not,  because  of  its  local,  spe- 
cial, or  private  natvire,  refuse  to  enforce  It." 

James  Avon  Cohen,  answer  to  question  19 : 
"My  Interpretation  of  this  the  89  section  of 
the  Miss.  Constitution  Is  that  In  each  hovise 
of  legislature  a  standing  conomlttee  shall  be 
appointed  on  both  local  and  private  legisla- 
tion. The  house  committee  will  consist  of 
7  representatives  and  the  senate  committee 
of  5  senators.  No  local  or  private  bill  shall 
be  passed  by  either  house  until  It  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  committee  thereof  and 
reported  back  with  a  recommendation  In 
writing  the  result  of  the  action  on  said  bill. 

"If  a  bill  Is  passed  to  the  stated  require- 
ment hereof  the  courts  shall  not  refuse  to 
enforce  It  regardless  If  It  Is  of  local,  special, 
or  private  nature." 

Answer  to  question  20:  "I  believe  that  a 
cltleen  under  a  this  form  of  government 
should  be  loyal  to  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  that  government.  He  must  realize  that 
he  or  she  Is  a  part  of  that  government,  and 
the  whole  Is  not  whole  than  Its  parts." 

The  application  form  of  Leonard  P.  Ponder 
dated  April  24,  1962,  was  rejected.  He  failed 
to  put  his  specific  address  In  question  9  and 
did  not  sign  the  final  line  of  the  application 
form. 

Mr.  Ponder  Is  a  Negro  minister  who  has 
completed  2  years  of  college.  He  was  required 
to  Interpret  section  17  of  the  Mississippi 
constitution : 

"Sec.  17.  Private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  or  damaged  for  public  use,  except  on 
due  compensation  being  first  made  to  the 
owner  or  owners  thereof.  In  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law;  and  whenever  an  attempt 
Is  made  to  take  private  property  for  a  use 
alleged  to  be  public,  the  question  whether 
the  contemplated  use  be  public  shall  be  a 
Judicial  question,  and.  as  such,  determined 
without  regard  to  legislative  assertion  that 
the  use  Is  public." 

Answer  to  question  19:  "The  property 
ov?ned  by  any  person  or  persons  shall  not  be 
taken  or  damaged  tor  public  use  without  tbe 
owner  or  owners  be  paid  or  satisfaction  bo 
made  In  accordance  with  the  law  and  when 
an  attempt  Is  made  to  take  private  property 
to  be  used  for  public  It  shall  be  determined 
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by  law  without  regard  to  to  aasertlon  iliat 

the  UB€  Is  public." 

Answer  to  question  20:  "One  of  the  dirties 
and  obligations  of  citizenship  la  to  support 
the  sanitation  and  health  of  the  community 
where  you  live.  To  pay  all  due  taxes  ai^^^^o 
abide  by  and  uphold  the  law  of  the  stat<  i." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  sudgest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  jMr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .    The  clerk  I  will 

call  the  roll.  „        , 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  tjheir 

names: 

tNo.  107  Leg.] 
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Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday. 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  on 

Or*  4- 12  rd  A  V 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

BrewBt«r 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DomlDlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HruElca 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 


McNamara 
Metcalf 
Morton 
Moas 

Mundt 
Muskie 
Neuberger 
Prouty 
SaltonEtal' 
Scott  , 

Williams,  :)el. 
Young,  N.pak. 
Young,  Oqio 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  SATUR- 
DAY TO  MONDAY  AT  10  A.M. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Satur- 
day, it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 

Monday.  _      ,„^. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  ] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideijit,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  bfe  re- 
quested to  request  the  attendance  of  ''^- 
sent  Senators. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  moti(  >n  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  FtJLBRiGHT,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Smathers.  and  Mri  Sy- 
mington entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorxim  is  present. 


ab- 
The 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pies|dent, 
after  the  address  of  the  Senatorjfrom 
Utah,  which  he  is  about  to  deliver,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Ellender]  will  ^peak. 
It  is  intended  to  keep  the  Senate  ih  ses- 
sion until  approximately  8  o'clock  '  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  coi^plete 
his  speech  on  Saturday  of  this  we^k.  It 
will  be  considered  as  one  speech.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that  privilfege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  THURS- 
DAY TO  FRIDAY  AT  11  A.M. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unardmous  consent  that  wh^n  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tombrrow. 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  oh  Fri- 
day. 


liie  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rwith- 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    FROM'  FRI- 
DAY TO  SATURDAY  AT  11   AM. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   Presicjent,  I 

ask  imanimous  consent  that  whfen  the 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  faculties 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous thing  the  way  the  meaning  of  words 
gets  swallowed  up  in  the  rhetoric  of  po- 
litical debate.  Here  we  are  talking  about 
a  bill  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  yet,  most  of  the  talk  about  the  bill 
has'  been  about  "the  Negro  problem," 
about  interstate  commerce,  about  segre- 
gation, about  the  14th  amendment, 
about  States  rights,  about  Government 
interference  with  private  property  and 
about  all  sorts  of  related  matters.  But 
there  has  been  very  little  talk  about  what 
we  mean  by  civil  rights.  What  that 
means  lies  at  the  heart  of  this  bill  and  is 
the  common  denominator  of  all  of  its 
provisions.  I  therefore  propose  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  on  what  I  think  civil  rights 
means  because  I  think  it  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  way  we  think  and 
feel  about  these  provisions, 

Noah  Webster  tells  us  that  "civil" 
means  "Of,  or  pertaining  to  citizenship." 
So  that  when  we  talk  about  civil  rights, 
we  are  talking  about  those  rights  which 
inhere  in  citizenship,  and  which  flow 
from  one's  status  as  a  member  of  this 
society.  The  definition  of  a  "right"  is, 
of  course,  a  lot  trickier,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  into  a  complicated 
jurisprudential  discourse  on  its  meaning. 
In  a  commonsense  way.  I  think  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  dictionary's 
suggestion  that  a  "right"  is  "that  to 
which  a  person  has  a  just  claim."  And 
for  purposes  of  this  debate,  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  all  of  us  to  keep 
In  mind  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  debate  on  civil  rights  are  the 
things  to  which  a  person  has  a  just  claim 
by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  our  dem- 
ocratic society. 

Our  history,  our  traditions  and  our  at- 
titudes make  it  a  matter  of  agreement 
to  most  Americans  that  a  principal  pur- 
pose of  government  is  to  see  to  it  that 


individuals  are  not  denied  those  rights 
to  which  they  have  a  "Just  claim." 

The     Declaration     of     Independence 
makes  this  quite  clear.     It  states  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights"  and  that  "to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men."    The  Civil  War  was  in  large 
part  a  war   about  the  meaning  to  be 
given  to  these  principles.   After  it  ended, 
the  principles  were  given  enlarged  con- 
tent  by    the    13th    amendment,   which 
abolished  slavery,  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  made  every  individual  bom 
or  naturalized  in  this  country  a  citizen 
and  extended  to  all  the  guarantees  of 
due  process  and  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  by  the  15th  amendment, 
which  enunciated  the  principle  that  the 
right   to   vote  shall  not  be   denied  or 
abridged  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."    There 
are   of  course,  disagreements  as  to  de- 
tail and  application— but  not  as  to  prin- 
ciple.    These  principles  enunciated  in 
the  great  ordinances  of  this  Nation  are 
part  of  our  political  and  moral  atmos- 
phere.   Practically  all  of  us  take  them 
for  granted. 

Because  we  do  take  them  for  granted, 
the  nature  of  civil  rights,  the  natural- 
ness of  them,  gets  lost  sometimes  in  the 
rhetoric  about  property  rights,  rights  of 
association  and  States  rights.  And  some 
of  us  begin  to  believe  that  by  enacting 
this  bill  we  will  be  doing  something  ex- 
traordinary for  the  Negro,  that  we  are 
creating  some  special  set  of  privileges 
which  gives  him  some  specially  preferred 
position— which  will  permit  him  to  dis- 
regard or  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others. 
I  think  a  moment's  pause,  and  reflection 
upon  what  we  are  really  talking  about, 
might  put  some  of  these  exaggerated  no- 
tions in  proper  perspective. 


PUBLIC    ACCOMMODATIONS TITLi:    U 

For  after  all,  in  the  final  analysis,  we 
are  talking  about  those  things  which  we 
take  as  much  for  granted  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  They  constitute  the  everyday 
world  and  give  it  the  particular  flavor  of 
familiarity  and  predictability  which  it 
has  for  us  and  which  we  assume  it  should 
have  for  all.  I  think  an  examination  of 
what  title  H,  the  public  accommodation 
section  of  the  bill,  really  deals  with  will 
illustrate  the  point. 

The  motel,  the  lunch  counter,  the  soda 
fountain,  the  hamburger  and  hot  dog 
stand— these  are  known  the  world  'round 
as  American  trademarks.  They  contrib- 
ute to  our  country's  distinctive  charac- 
ter. We  more  or  less  explicitly  recog- 
nized this  when  we  set  up  a  hot  dog 
stand  in  the  U.S.  paviUon  at  the  BrusseU 
Fair.  That  stand  in  Brussels  was  mobbed 
every  day;  and  we  fed  hot  dogs  to  any- 
body who  could  pay  for  them,  until  we 
ran  out.  That  is  the  American  way:  thax 
is  the  America  which  we  wanted  the 
world  to  know  about,  and  which  we  know 
and  take  for  granted. 

It  is  not  the  America  which  1  out  of 
every  10  of  our  population  knows,  how- 
ever; and  when  we  talk  about  civil  righto, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  what  it  means  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican in  the  most  conmionplace,  mun- 
dane, and  natural  kind  of  way— common- 
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place,  that  is.  unless  the  "just  claims" 
which  derive  from  membership  in  this 
society  are  systematically  and  arbitrarily 
withheld  from  us.  This  is  really  what 
civil  rights  are  about — the  things  we  take 
for  granted,  the  things  we  assvune  are 
ours,  and  which  we  boast  to  the  world  are 
America's  imique  blessings. 

How  many  of  us  have  gone  downtown 
with  our  children  and  dragged  them  from 
store  to  store,  pacifying  them  with  the 
promised  reward  of  an  ice  cream  soda? 
How  many  times  have  we  gone  shopping, 
and  stopped  at  a  roadside  stand  for  a 
hamburger  and  milkshake?  How  many 
times  have  we  given  our  children  the 
treat  of  seeing  a  new  Walt  Disney  movie 
at  a  big  downtown  theater?  How  many 
times  have  we  entertained  a  relative  or 
out-of-town  guest  by  taking  him  to  a 
show,  a  ball  game,  a  concert,  or  a  bowling 
alley?  How  many  times  have  we  arrived 
in  an  unfamiliar  city  and  asked  a  cab 
driver  to  take  us  to  a  really  good  hotel  or, 
more  often,  not  to  such  a  "good  hotel," 
but  to  one  which  was  clean  and  decent, 
with  moderate  prices? 

I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  extend 
this  list.  All  of  us  travel,  go  to  differ- 
ent cities,  eat  In  restaurants,  sleep  In 
motels  and  hotels,  and  go  to  the  theater, 
to  the  movies,  and  to  sports  events. 
What  the  cumulative  effect  of  having  to 
do  without  all  of  these  things  would  be, 
is  difficult  to  say.  We  can  do  without 
them  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month — but 
only  because  we  know  that  If  we  chose, 
we  could  take  the  time  and  money  to 
avail  ourselves  of  these  things.  Doing 
without  them  on  a  permanent  basis  Is 
almost  Inconceivable:  In  any  event,  It 
would  mean  a  qualitatively  different  way 
of  life  from  the  one  we  lead  now.  It  Is 
the  life  we  lead  now,  the  one  that  we 
assume  Is  ours  as  members  of  this  so- 
ciety, that  we  are  talking  about  now. 
This  is  what  civil  rights  are  all  about. 

This  is  why  the  deprivations,  the 
denials,  and  the  exclusions  cannot  be 
adequately  described  or  treated  as  single 
isolated  facts,  as  mere  irritating  inci- 
dents; nor  have  we  understood  them 
fully  when  we  have  made  due  allowance 
for  the  part  each  Instance  plays  In  a 
comprehensive  and  all -pervasive  scheme, 
because  the  real  key  to  such  actions, 
when  viewed  as  a  denial  of  "civil  rights," 
is  the  humiliatingly  Irrational  and  petty 
way  In  which  all  of  these  deprivations 
convey  the  point  that  patronage  of  cer- 
tain establishments  Is  one  of  "our"  civil 
rights,  but  not  of  "yours";  that  "we"  are 
entitled  to  them  as  of  right,  as  members 
in  this  society;  but  that  "you."  the  Negro, 
are  not.  These  particular  civil  rights  be- 
long to  the  white  man  only,  and  this  fact 
Is  communicated  in  m3^iad  trivial  ways. 

FOR     WHrrES    ONLY 

Consider,  for  example,  a  large  depart- 
ment store;  it  will  have,  among  other 
things,  a  cosmetics  counter,  a  dress  de- 
partment, a  shoe  department,  and  a 
lunch  counter.  A  Negro  woman  who  can 
try  on  shoes  and  dresses;  who  is  invited 
to  see  how  a  shade  of  lipstick  looks,  by 
applying  some  to  her  wrist  from  a  sam- 
pler tube;  and  who  is  asked  to  try  out  a 
new  perfume,  by  spraying  on  some  from 
a  sample  atomizer  bottle,  cannot  sit  down 
in  that  department  store's  lunchroom 
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with  white  women  who  tried  on  the  same 
shoes  or  sampled  the  same  lipstick. 

And  when  this  Is  the  case — as  it  is  in 
city  after  city — It  is  quite  apparent  that 
we  are  talking  about  humiliation,  not 
hygiene;  about  personal  affronts,  not 
personal  associations. 

The  patterns  this  takes,  the  triviality 
to  which  it  descends,  beggar  description: 
Negro  patrons  are  allowed  to  purchsise 
food,  but  not  to  eat  It  on  the  premises; 
or  they  are  allowed  to  eat  it  when  stand- 
ing, but  not  when  sitting;  or  to  eat  it 
at  the  stool  counter,  but  not  in  booths. 
If  the  "white"  men's  room  has  a  mixing 
hot  and  cold  water  tap.  the  "colored" 
men's  room  will  likely  have  separate 
taps.  And  the  distinctions  get  as  ludi- 
crous as  they  are  invidious.  One  reported 
court  case  recounts  that  a  drugstore 
would  not  serve  Negroes  Coca-Cola.  It 
would  serve  them  only  Pepsi  Cola;  and 
that,  not  out  of  a  glass,  but  out  of  a  paper 
cup,  for  which  there  was  an  extra  1- 
cent  charge.  I  refer,  in  that  connection, 
to  the  decision  In  the  case  of  Cook  v. 
Patterson  Drug  Co.  (185  Va.  516;  39  S.E. 
2d  304  (1946) ) .  It  Is  instructive  to  note 
that  when  such  treatment  was  accorded 
a  white  man.  it  was  held  to  be  a  humilia- 
tion which  was  defamatory  and  might 
entitle  him  to  damages. 

Ludicrous  as  this  last  example  is.  it 
is  in  a  sense  devastating.  For  better  or 
for  worse.  Pepsi  and  coke  have  become 
identified  with  American  culture,  both 
at  home  and  abroad:  and  their  utiliza- 
tion as  instruments  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  also  ssrmbolic;  symbolic  of  the 
unsubstantiality  which  all  the  claims 
about  rights  of  association  and  rights  of 
property  have  in  the  context  of  public 
accommodations;  symbolic  of  the  petti- 
ness, arbitrariness,  and  irrationality 
which  Infect  our  national  life;  and  sym- 
bolic of  how  the  most  commonplace,  the 
most  ordinary,  and  yet  also  the  most 
uniquely  typical  and  characteristic 
aspects  of  life  in  our  society  have  been 
systematically  withdrawn  from  one- 
tenth  of  our  population.  It  is  this  dep- 
rivation, this  forced  divorce  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  and  cul- 
ture, that  we  are  really  talking  about 
when  we  speak  of  civil  rights,  of  the 
things  to  which  a  person  has  a  just  claim. 
simply  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in 
our  society. 

HUMILIATION  IN  RESTAURANTS 

If  we  maintain  this  focus,  if  we  can 
keep  steadfastly  in  mind  the  fact  that 
we  are  talking  about  rights  that  pertain 
to  citizenship,  I  think  some  of  the  "hor- 
ribles" that  have  diverted  us  from  our 
central  civil  £uid  ethical  concern  will  dis- 
appear. One  of  those,  I  have  already 
mentioned:  the  alleged  threat  to  privacy, 
to  property  rights,  and  to  freedom  of  as- 
sociation. The  second  one  is  the  alleged 
threat  to  States  rights  and  federalism 
which  the  opponents  of  the  bill  say  it 
poses,  and  which  they  characterize  as  a 
Federal  "power  grab."  But  before  I  dis- 
cuss this  second  "horrible,"  which  re- 
peatedly is  urged,  I  wish  to  attempt  to 
lay  the  first  to  rest. 

When  a  store  is  willing  to  take  a  cus- 
tomer's money  for  shoes;  to  sell  her 
clothes  and  toiletries:  to  cook  food  for 
her;  to  sell  that  food  to  her.  to  be  con- 


sumed outside  the  store  or  when  stand- 
ing in  the  store,  it  is  rather  hard  to  jus- 
tify the  particular  arbitrary  line  it  draws 
as  one  based  upon  a  right  of  privacy,  of 
association,  or  of  property,  so  sacred  that 
it  carmot  be  a  proper  subject  of  l^isla- 
tion.  The  right  being  asserted  is  not 
based  on  an  objection  to  Negroes  coming 
on  the  premises  or  to  letting  them  come 
into  physical  contact  with  the  merchan- 
dise or  to  serving  them  or  to  taking 
money  which  their  hands  have  touched 
or  to  facing  them  over  a  counter  and 
receiving  an  order  or  to  letting  them  oc- 
cupy physical  space  in  the  eating  area 
or  to  cleaning  up  napkins,  plates,  and 
leftovers  which  Negroes  have  left — in  the 
establishments  where  they  are  allowed 
to  eat  when  standing. 

Consequently,  it  becomes  harder  and 
harder  to  characterize  the  refusal  to  let 
a  Negro  eat  food  when  sitting  as  repre- 
senting any  significant  prerogative  other 
than  the  prerogative  publicly  to  incon- 
venience, publicly  to  insult,  and  publicly 
to  humiliation.  There  is  no  permanent 
or  lasting  association  here;  the  relation- 
ship is  almost  as  temporary  as  that  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  turnstile.  No  pri- 
vacy of  the  home  is  at  stake  here;  no 
intrusion  is  being  made  upon  the  asso- 
ciations and  the  camaraderie  of  a  private 
club. 

There  Is  only  a  simple  cash  transac- 
tion ;  and  to  view  that  as  a  matter  of  civil 
rights  Is  only  to  say  that  a  basically  im- 
personal, commercial  transaction  should 
not,  In  our  society,  be  allowed  to  be  the 
vehicle  for  a  gratuitous  and  unwarranted 
Insult.  Considering  that  30  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  already 
acted  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the 
transaction,  and  to  prevent  Its  dally  oc- 
currence from  being  converted  Into  a 
dally  humiliation,  it  Is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  why  the  extension  of  a  similar 
neutrality  to  the  remaining  20  States 
should  be  viewed  as  anything  other  than 
what  It  Is:  an  act  of  simple  decency  and 
hmnanlty,  an  act  Impelled  by  a  desire 
not  to  see  a  fellow  human  being  and  fel- 
low citizen  subjected  to  constant  morti- 
fication and  degradation. 

Although  so  far  I  have  dealt  solely 
with  the  public  accommodations  portion 
of  the  bin,  the  same  can  obviously  be 
said  of  other  titles. 

RIGHT  TO  VOTS  AND  CO  TO  SCHOOL 

The  neutrality,  the  Impersonality,  the 
universality  of  the  right  to  vote  in  our 
society  surely  cannot  be  questioned.  And 
yet  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  of 
how  the  right  to  mark  a  ballot  or  pull 
a  lever  has  been  turned  Into  an  occasion 
for  duplicity,  obstruction  and  Intimida- 
tion. 

The  same  Is  true  of  schooling  in  a  so- 
ciety which  has  compulsory  education 
laws.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  right 
to  schooling  as  a  legal  matter.  I  am 
talking  about  It  as  an  everyday  fact,  as 
something  which  every  boy  and  girl  In 
this  country  wakes  up  expecting  5  days 
a  week  and  which  gives  rise  to  that  ex- 
hausted sigh  of  relief  by  the  mother 
who  sees  her  child  disappear  down  the 
street  on  his  way  to  school. 

In  short,  in  considering  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  are  talking  about 
the  rhythm  of  life  In  this  society,  about 
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the  kind  of  assumptions  on  which! we 
place  total  and  unconscious  reliance  in 
our  everyday  life. 

XQUAL     IMP1.0TMENT     OPPOBTTTNTTT TITLE     Vn 

The  same  kind  of  assumptions  under- 
lie the  provisions  of  title  vn,  thojigh 
like  all  these  other  assumptions,  we  lare 
not  aware,  until  they  prove  false,  tjhat 
they  are  only  assumptions  and  'not 
eternal  verities.  In  a  variety  of  ways  we 
assxime  that  every  able-bodied  i^ian 
should  be  using  his  abilities  to  the  jut- 


most,  and  we  condition  almost  all  of 


our 


behavior  on  that  assumption. 

Thus  we  give  unemployment  comi»en- 
sation  only  on  the  condition  that  th0  re- 
cipients will  make  themselves  available 
for  jobs  which   call  for  their  kind*  of 
skills.    We  send  our  children  through  a 
whole  maturation  process  which  is  t)nly 
possible  because  of  the  rewards  we  n|ake 
available  to  those  who  go  through  jthis 
process.    We  send  our  children  to  scfiool 
6  hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week,  fo^-  at 
least  12  years  on  the  theory  that  we(  are 
equipping  them  for  adulthood  andJ  for 
participation  in  the  adult  life  of  ou^  so- 
ciety.   We  require  of  them  to  learn  how 
to  read  because  that  is  an  indispensable 
citizenship    skill,    though    we    make    a 
mockery  of  that  requirement  with  irbi- 
trary  and  subjective  literacy  tests.    We 
ask  our  boys  and  girls  to  spend  at  least 
12   years  of  their  lives  learning  basic 
skills— vocational   skills,   reading   s|cills, 
study  habits,  cultural  background,  and 
civic    knowledge — but    our    demand    is 
based  on  an  assumption  and  an  implied 
promise  that  if  these  skills  are  learned, 
if  these  chores  are  dutifully  perfortaied. 
that  rewards  will  follow  and  that  there 
will  be  a  place  in  the  world  for  those 
who  have  done  what  we  require  of  ttiem. 
This  is  the   promise  that   each   of  us 
makes  to  his  own  child  when  we  sar.  Go 
to  school,  prepare  for  college  or  lor  a 
skilled   trade,    and   do   your   best.]   We 
make   these   promises   because   wej  can 
keep  them— because  our  society  desper- 
ately needs  skilled  workers,  college  grad- 
uates and  professional  persons.    Wie  as- 
simie  that  if  there  Is  a  need  and  a  person 
who  can  fill  that  need,  that  the  two  will 
be  able  to  get  together.  I 

The  same   assumptions  underlie  our 
whole  scheme  of  recruitment,  traiining 
and  promotion:  if  a  man  has  been  a,  good 
worker  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
proven  his  ability,  his  diligence  and  his 
trustworthiness,  he  will  get  to  be  if  ore- 
man,  a  supervisor,  an  executive  opeven 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an 
Interest  in  the  firm.    Our  whole'  lives 
are  built  on  these  kinds  of  asstunptions. 
The  sissumption  is  not  that  we  w^ll  get 
a  particular  job  or  a  particular  raise.    It 
is  more  a  kind  of  confidence  that  Condi- 
tions our  whole  attitude  toward  'work, 
that  assimies  that  if  we  do  oun  best, 
some  thing  will  come  along  for  whjch  we 
will  qualify  by  virtue  of  the  reputation 
we  have  painstakingly  earned.    That  is, 
In    large    part,    the    motivation    Which 
builds   reliability   and   produces   excel- 
lence.   And  that  is  what  title  vrC  Is  all 
about. 

It  is  not  about  a  right  to  get  a  palrticu- 
lar  job.  or  to  push  a  particular  |)erson 
out  of  a  place  we  would  like  toi  have. 
Nor  does  it  involve  vested  rights  in  par- 


ticular positions,  or  racial  quotas,  or 
preferred  treatment.  All  of  us  know 
that  no  matter  how  carefully  we  plan, 
we  cannot  predict  what  we  will  end  up 
doing.  But  we  live  and  act  on  the  as- 
svunption  that  we  will  somehow  end  up 
doing  something  that  is  roughly  com- 
mensurate with  what  we  have  to  offer. 

All  of  us,  that  is  except  the  person 
who    is   discriminated    against    on    the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin — 
and  he  is  licked  before  he  starts.    He 
frequently  knows  that  he  is  not  going 
to  school  to  prepare  for  a  job.    He  is 
simply  doing  time  and  school  is  a  con- 
venient place  to  keep  him  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  trouble  until  he  is  old  enough 
to  qualify  for  a  welfare  check  or  a  peni- 
tentiary.   He  frequently  knows  that  no 
matter  how  hard  he  works,  how  diligently 
he  turns  up  day  after  day,  how  much 
overtime  he  puts  in,  that  he  wlU  never  get 
to  be  the  boss  of  a  single  work  crew  or  the 
foreman  of  a  single  division.     And  that 
is  what  the  fair  employment  practices 
title  is  about — not  the  right  to  displace 
a  white  man  or  be  given  preference  over 
him — but  simply  the  right  to  be  in  the 
miming,  to  be  considered  on  the  merits. 
It  Is  all  as  simple  a,s  giving  candy  or 
cookies  to  a  child  as  a  reward  for  be- 
having well.    But  our  society  has  put  a 
label  on  that  cookie  tin  which  says:  "For 
Whites    Only."    And    then,    it     turns 
around  and  asks:  "Why  are  not  you,  the 
Negro,  working  as  hard,  behaving  as  well, 
learning   as   quickly    or   prospering    as 
much  without  the  prospect  of  a  cookie?" 
We  live  and  breathe  these  sissump- 
tlons;  our  hopes,  our  lives,  and  our  chil- 
dren's lives  are  all  based  on  them.    We 
know  that  our  efforts  and  striving  would 
diminish.  If  not  cease  altogether,  if  there 
was  not  some  likelihood  that  merit  and 
effort  would  be  rewarded.    And  yet  we 
keep  frustrating  these  assumptions  and 
denjring  them  even  as  possibilities  to  1 
out  of  every  10  of  our  citizens.    And  we 
tell  them  in  effect,  that  these  assump- 
tions are  only  for  us,  the  privileged  nine- 
tenths;  you,  the  Negro,  the  Puerto  Rlcan, 
the   minority  group  member,  have   no 
right  to  entertain  them. 

Title  vn  merely  says:   a  reward  for 
merit,  for  diligence,  for  skills,  for  ability 
is  what  our  society  is  built  on  and  lives 
and  breathes  by.     And  the  opportunity 
to  earn  such  rewards  is  a  just  claim; 
even  more,  it  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental of  rights  which  every  person  in 
this  Nation  should  have  simply  by  virtue 
of  his  membership  in  this  society.    It  is 
time   we  stopped   pretending   that   the 
most  fundamental  assumptions  by  which 
we   live  and  plan   all   our  actions  are 
simply  privileges  and  prerogatives.    It  is 
time  that  we  stopped  allowing  the  very 
essentials  of  life — food  and  accommoda- 
tions and  schooling  and  jobs  and  votes — 
to   be    an    instrument   of   caprice   and 
malice  and  oppression  and  humiliation. 
And  this  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
call  this  a  Civil  Rights  Act^-for  we  are 
simply  Eiccording  to  each  human  beUig 
nothing  less  than  his  birthright  as  a 
member  of  our  society.    Etoing  so  is  both 
an  ethical  and  a  democratic  imperative. 


NOT   A    POWEB    CRAB 

In  view  of  this,  I  find  It  difficult  to 
comprehend  a  second  line  of  criticism 


which   has   frequently  been  leveled  at 
this  bill;  namely,  that  this  is  simply  a 
power  grab  by  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
I  must  say  that  my  first  reaction  to  such 
criticism  is  one  of  resentment  at  the 
statement  and  the  Imputation  which  un- 
derlies It.    It  suggests  that  somehow  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  thing  apart 
from  the  people,  rather  than  a  servant 
to  them.     It  suggests  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  some  Frankenstein  crea- 
tion   of    the    j>eople    which    presently 
threatens  to  run  amuck.    Now,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  I  am  a  part  of  that 
Federal  Government,  not  just  because 
I  am  a  Senator,  but  because  I  am  a  citi- 
zen of  this  Nation.    And  I  must  say  that 
I  find  It  very  difficult  to  believe  that  I 
have  become  the  captive  of  some  alien 
bureaucracy.     Rather,  I  believe  that  I 
and  all  of  us  are  participating  in  an 
historic  journey,  a  venture  of  unparal- 
leled   daring     and    faith — one    which 
brought  all  of  us  to  these  shores.    That 
venture  always  has  and  always  will  take 
a  common  effort,  a  common  discipline, 
a  common  sharing  of  the  burdens  as  well 
as  a  common  participation  In  the  bene- 
fits.    And   now   that    venture   requires 
that  we  renew  our  dedication  to  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  equality  and 

humanity.  ^  . 

This  is,  I  would  remind  Senators,  not 
exactly  a 'field  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  anxious  to  nish  into  and 
enact  legislation.    I  cannot  recall  a  con- 
text in  which  evils  have  been  allowed  to 
persist  so  long  without  remedial  legisla- 
tion, in  which  wrongs  have  gone  un- 
checked and  in  which  patience  has  been 
exhausted,  renewed  and  exhausted  again, 
all  in  the  hope  that  the  need  for  Federal 
action  would  again  diminish.    If  this  Is 
a  power  grab,  it  is  the  most  reluctant 
one  I  have  ever  witnessed.    Our  funda- 
mental constitutional  structure  assumes 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights  lies  with  the  States. 
This  principle  was  articulated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  8  years  ago— and  at 
that  time,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  States  could  and  would  live  up 
to  that  obligation.    We  act  today  only 
because    of    extensive,    prolonged,    and 
grievous  default  by  the  States  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  obligation.    We  act  today 
because  the  economic,  social,  political, 
and  ethical  Ufe  of  this  Nation  is  threat- 
ened by  racial  discrimination.  But  above 
all,  we  act  today  to  renew  a  promise  that 
was  made  to  all  our  people  when  this 
great  Nation  was  founded. 

Let  me  point  out,  in  addition,  that  the 
remedies  we  seek  to  make  available  need 
never  be  used  if  men  will  stop  inflict- 
ing harm  on  their  fellow  man.  And  U 
there  is  any  single  way  of  preventing 
Federal  officials  from  lodging  complaints 
and  Federal  agencies  from  making  In- 
vestigations and  Federal  courts  from  is- 
suing orders,  it  is  by  each  of  us  granting 
to  each  citizen  his  due  as  a  member  of 
this  society. 

DOES   NOT  CREATE  BITBEAT7CRACT 

Finally,  I  believe  that  a  consideration 
of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  bUl  will 
make  it  indisputably  clear  that  the  bill 
does  not  create  a  mammoth,  topheavy 
bureaucratic  enforcement  mechanism: 
rather.  It  attempts  to  make  maximum 


use  of  existing  institutions.  And  those 
agencies  which  have  been  created  have 
been  given  only  those  powers  deemed  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  their  functions. 

Furthermore,  each  component  of  this 
program  provides  for  the  deferment  of 
the  use  of  a  sanction  until  all  other 
means — investigation,  conciliation,  nego- 
tiation, informal  hearings,  and  trial — 
have  been  exhausted.  Thus,  under  both 
the  public  accommodations  and  fair  em- 
ployment practices  sections  of  this  bill, 
no  contempt  order  can  be  issued  until 
there  has  been  a  determination— not  by 
a  Federal  agency,  or  by  a  Federal  inves- 
tigator, but  by  the  local  Federal  district 
court— that  a  particular  practice  violates 
the  act.  Only  after  such  a  clear  deter- 
mination of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
the  violation  can  contempt  proceedings 
follow  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
orders  of  the  court.  In  short,  no  jeop- 
ardy, in  the  criminal  sense,  attaches  un- 
til after  a  judicial  determination. 

The  sanctions  chosen  are  ones  which 
long  consideration  has  shown  are  the 
minimal  ones  necessary  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  And  the  procedure 
for  the  imposition  of  sanctions  is  hedged 
about  with  a  multitude  of  procedural 
and  constitutional  safeguards. 

ENDING    DISCRIMINATION    IN    TEDEEAL 
PROGRAMS TITLE    VI 

Title  VI,  which  has  been  most  griev- 
ously mischaracterized  as  empowering  a 
two-bit  bureaucrat  to  cut  off  school 
lunches  for  an  entire  State,  illustrates  the 
extent  to  which  safeguards  against  arbi- 
trary action  have  been  incorporated  out 
of  concern  for  every  possible  legitimate 
interest.  Involved  here  in  title  VI  is  the 
very  elementary  and  imassailable  prin- 
ciple that  Federal  funds  are  not  to  be 
used  to  support  racial  discrimination. 
Yet,  before  that  principle  is  implemented 
to  the  detriment  of  any  person,  agency, 
or  State,  regulations  giving  notice  of 
what  conduct  is  required  must  be  drawn 
up  by  the  agency  administering  the  pro- 
gram. These  regulations  can  only  reach 
racial  discrimination  which  relates  di- 
rectly to  the  particular  purpose  of  the 
program.  Before  such  regulations  be- 
come effective,  they  must  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  President. 

Once  having  become  effective,  there  is 
still  a  long  road  to  travel  before  any 
sanction  whatsoever  is  imposed.  Formal 
action  to  compel  compliance  can  only 
take  place  after  the  following  has  oc- 
curred: first,  there  must  be  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance; second,  there  must  be  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing;  third,  a  written 
report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  such  action  must  be  filed 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate;  and  fourth,  30  days 
must  have  elapsed  between  such  filing 
and  the  action  denying  benefits  under  a 
Federal  program.  Finally,  even  that  ac- 
tion is  by  no  means  final  because  it  is 
subject  to  judicial  review  and  can  be 
further  postponed  by  judicial  action 
granting  temporary  relief  pending  re- 
view in  order  to  avoid  irreparable  injury. 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  concoct 
any  additional  safeguards  to  incorporate 
in  such  a  procedure.    To  those  who  still 
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maintain  that  the  law  tramples  on  in- 
dividual rights.  I  would  reply:  If  only 
State  govermnents  and  private  individ- 
uals had  been  equally  soUcitous,  had 
shown  similar  conslderateness,  and  sim- 
ilar deference  to  fundamental  rules  of 
f^'mess  in  their  treatment  of  the  Negro, 
we  would  not  face  the  moral  crisis  that 
brutality,  oppression,  lynch  law,  and 
private  violence  have  now  laid  before  us. 

CRISIS    WILL    NOT    GO    AWAY 


But  that  crisis  has  come;  it  is  here; 
and  there  is  no  pretending  it  will  go 
away  if  the  States  are  left  to  their  own 
devices.  In  coping  with  it.  we  do  not 
seek  to  create  extraordinary  rights  or 
special  privUeges.  for  S.  1752  is  in  fact 
what  it  is  in  name— a  Civil  Rights  Act. 
And  its  only  purpose  is  to  assure  that 
those  just  claims  which  derive  from 
membership  in  this  society  will  rio  longer 
be  denied  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  There  is  no  intent 
here — and  no  possibility — that  a  Negro 
will  be  given  special  preference  at  a 
lunch  counter,  that  a  white  person  will 
be  fired  so  that  a  Negro  can  be  hired, 
that  a  Negro  will  be  given  two  votes,  or 
sent  to  better  schools  than  a  white  per- 
son. All  that  is  sought  is  that  which  is 
presently  enjoyed  and  taken  for  granted 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 

The  right  to  drink  a  Coca-Cola,  to  eat 
a  hamburger  sitting  down,  to  cast  a  vote 
with  one's  fellow  citizens,  to  be  consid- 
ered for  a  job  because  one  can  do  it,  to 
be  hired  for  a  job  because  one  can  do  it 
better,  to  attend  a  school  that  the  State 
provides  for  all  its  taxpayers— these  are 
not  extraordinary  things.  These  are  our 
civil  rights;  these  are  our  birthright; 
these  are  what  makes  us  free  men  in  a 
free  land. 

Yet.     for     1     of     every     10     of     us, 
these  are  not  civil  rights;  these  are  the 
prerogatives  of  the  majority,  the  em- 
blems of  superiority  and  the  instrvunents 
of   humiliation.    Lacking   these,    1    out 
of  every  10  of  us  Is  not  free — and  be- 
cause of  that,  all  of  us  become  less  than 
free  men  in  a  less  than  free  land.    And 
that  is  why  I  say  that  in  the  final  analy- 
sis we  must  all  remember  that  the  mat- 
ter before  us  is  civil  rights,  and  that 
whatever  the  particular  title  under  con- 
sideration, whatever  the  legalisms  in- 
volved, whatever  the  doctrines  advanced, 
the  issues  drawn  and  the  rhetoric  trotted 
out,  at  stake  are  those  just  claims  which 
derive  from  membership  in  this  society. 
It  is  time  that  those  claims  ripened  from 
a  promise  and  an  exhortation  into  a 
reality. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  ELLENDER.     Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  was 
delighted  to  sit  here  all  afternoon  and 
listen  to  the  debate  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  distinguished   Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator   from  North   Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin].    If  Senators  will  read  the 
colloquy  between  those  two  Senators  they 
will    detect    the    distinction    that    was 
sought  to  be  made  with  respect  to  voter 
registration  and  voting  itself. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  lawyer  in  the 
Senate  who  would  deny  that  under  the 
Constitution,  article  I,  sections  2  and  4, 
the  right  to  fix  the  prerequisites  for  vot- 
ing is  a  right  that  rests  in  the  State;  and 


any  effort  by  Congress  to  assiune  that 
right  would  be  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  Constitution. 

Many  Senators  are  prone  not  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  actual  voting  and  the 
qualifications  for  voting.  The  qualifica- 
tions, as  I  have  just  Indicated,  must  be 
and  are  prescribed  by  the  State;  whereas 
constitutional  authority  concerning  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections,  apply  solely  and  wholly  to 
the  conduct  of  elections,  and  not  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  voters. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  right  to 
vote  has  been  zealously  guarded,  not  only 
by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  but 
also  during  colonial  times  when  our 
country  was  first  settled  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  colonists.  Even  then,  the  right 
to  vote  was  zealously  guarded. 

Inasmuch  as  Senators  are  discussing 
voting  rights,  I  wish  to  point  out  why 
the  States  of  the  Union  insisted  on  re- 
taining the  right,  under  article  I,  sections 
2  and  4  of  the  Constitution,  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

During  colonial  days,  the  State  of 
Virginia  had  varying  requirements. 

In  1655,  a  voter  had  to  be  habitant  and 
a  householder.  In  1699,  he  had  to  be  21 
years  of  age,  a  male  habitant  and  a  free- 
holder. Papists  were  barred — that  is. 
Catholics  were  barred.  By  1762,  this  re- 
quirement had  been  refined  so  that  the 
freeholder  was  required  to  own  50  acres, 
or  25  acres  and  a  house,  the  house  to 
measure  at  least  12  by  12  feet. 

Massachusetts  first  required  religious 
standards — Puritan  sund  Orthodox,  in 
1631.  By  1691  Massachusetts  required 
a  voter  to  be  English  and  to  own  40  shil- 
lings freehold,  or  40  povmds'  worth  of 
property. 

Connecticut,  in  1638,  required  a  voter 
to  be  a  habitant,  a  Puritan  and  a  free- 
man; and  varied  this  by  1702  to  specify 
that  he  have  40  shillings  freehold  or  40 
pounds'  worth  of  property. 

As  early  as  1665,  Rhode  Island  required 
a  competent  estate,  and  barred  Christian 
papists.  By  1767,  Rhode  Island  added 
the  requirement  of  living  in  a  town  plus 
owning  a  40  shilling  freehold  or  40 
pounds'  worth  of  property. 

In  1680.  New  Hampshire  required  that 
a  voter  be  24  years  of  age,  English,  Prot- 
estant, and  have  an  estate  of  20  pounds. 
By  1728  the  last  requirement  was  in- 
creased to  50  pounds  realty. 

In  1669,  North  Carolina  required  a 
voter  to  be  a  deist  and  to  have  a  50-acre 
freehold.  By  1760  this  had  varied.  The 
qualifications  were  21  years  of  age,  1V4 
years  residence,  British  nationality,  and 
a  50-acre  freehold. 

In  1669  South  Carolina  required  a  per- 
son to  be  a  deist  and  to  have  50  acres 
freehold.  By  1759,  a  South  Carolina 
voter  had  to  be  white  and  21  years  of 
age,  Protestant,  and  have  a  settled  free- 
hold. 

Georgia  required  a  man  to  be  21  years 
of  age  and  to  have  50  acres  of  land, 
papists  barred.  In  1775  the  land  re- 
quirement took  on  a  subtle  change.  It 
was  replaced  by  the  word  taxpayer,  plus 
one-half  year's  residence  required,  and 
papists  barred. 

In  1683  Pennsylvania  required  a  voter 
to  own  100  acres— 10  cultivated— or  50 
acres— 20  cultivated— or  taxes.    In  1700 
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Pennsylvania  required  a  man  to  be  21 
years  of  age,  a  2-year  resident.  English, 
and  own  50  acres— 12  cultivated — or  50 
pounds  in  property. 

In  1701  Delaware  had  a  2-year  refei- 
dence  requirement,  21-year-age  require- 
ment, and  land  ownership  of  50  acre$ — 
12  ciiltivated.  or  50  poxinds  In  property. 
By  1733  British  citizenship  had  b^n 
added  to  the  list. 

Maryland's  only  requisite  in  1637  \»as 
that  voters  be  freemen.  In  1718  Mary- 
land had  barred  Catholics  and  required 
50  acres  or  40  pounds  in  property.      ^ 

Imagine  the  State  of  Maryland,  which 
is  predominantly  Catholic  today,  pro- 
viding that  Catholics  could  not  votej  in 
any  election  in  Maryland.  i 

All  this  I  cite  merely  to  show  how  the 
Colonies,  as  well  as  the  States,  guarded 
the  b£dlot  and  determined  who  shotUd 
vote  and  who  should  not. 

It  has  always  been  a  prerequisite  of 
the  States  that  the  States  themselves,  or 
the  Colonies,  should  make  the  decision 
as  to  voter  qusillfications. 

New  York  in  1683  accepted  a  vote  from 
any  freeholder.  In  1701,  21  years  ^e 
requisite  and  40  pounds  realty  was  nlec- 
essary,  and  papists  and  Jews  were  banned. 
Imagine  if  anyone  tried  to  do  that 
now.  Papists  and  Jews  were  barted 
from  voting  in  New  York. 

New  Jersey  in  1668  allowed  any  fijee- 
holder  to  vote.  In  1725  that  freeholjder 
had  to  be  a  1-year  resident,  and  n^ust 
own  100  acres  or  50  pounds  of  property. 
It  is  interesting  to  regard  some  of  the 
varying  reasons  for  the  above  require- 
ments, keeping  in  mind  that  the  Mery 
fact  that  they  have  varied  in  each  St^e, 
with  the  particular  conditions  of  grolvth 
and  the  existing  population,  adds  urjde- 
niable  power  to  the  case  I  am  presenting 
for  each  State  in  the  Union,  for  their 
own  continued  right  to  judge  their  ^wn 
needs  and  provide  therefor.  j 

As  I  have  indicated,  these  were  abso- 
lute requirements,  made  by  the  colomsts 
who  populated  the  various  colonies 
which  I  have  named,  which  aftenMard 
became  a  part  of  the  Union.  I 

Before  the  debate  is  concluded  I  shall 
attempt  to  read  into  the  Record  s<>me 
of  the  debate  that  took  place  at  the  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  when  the  Qon- 
stitution  was  adopted.  There  is  no  dqubt 
In  my  mind — and  anyone  can  read  .the 
debates  himself— that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  never  Have 
been  ratified  except  that  it  was  iqade 
plain,  in  section  II  of  article  I.  thati  the 
right  to  set  voter  qualification  wa^  to 
remain  entirely  with  the  States.       j 

The  right  to  vote  was  zealcfisly 
guarded  by  the  States,  and  the  Stiates 
made  provision  for  the  qualification  of 
voters.  That  right  is  embedded  inj  the 
Constitution,  and  Congress  has  no  iHght 
to  usurp  it.  i 

This  afternoon  my  good  friend  IJrom 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  in  an  excellent 
speech  pointed  to  the  many  discrepan- 
cies that  have  existed  between  Negroes 
and  whites.  I  am  not  here  to  deny  that 
in  the  past  there  has  been  some  discrimi- 
nation. There  Is  a  virtue  in  frankness, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reasonable 
person  would  find  It  difficult  to  uiider- 
stand  the  conditions  I  have  referr^  to 
in  the  past. 


What  many  of  the  white  people  of  the 
South  feared  years  ago,  and  what  some 
of  them  fear  now,  is  that  many  Negroes 
in  parishes  and  coimties  where  they  far 
outnumber  the  whites  are  not  qualified 
to  hold  office.  The  white  people  in  those 
parishes  and  counties  fear  that  if  vot- 
ing rights  are  given  freely,  the  imquali- 
fied  Negroes  may  get  control  of  the  local 
government.  The  responsible  people  of 
Louisiana,  and  in  fact  through  most  of 
the  South,  still  remember  all  too  clearly 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  when  this 
was  allowed  to  occur  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant past. 

For  those  Senators  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  refer  them 
to  the  large  body  of  literature  on  the 
Reconstruction  period — particularly  on 
the  suffering  experienced  by  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  After 
gaining  some  knowledge  of  those  experi- 
ences and  the  conditions  which  prevail 
under  Negro  rule,  I  believe  they  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  the  Southern 
position. 

The  white  people,  who  are  in  the  mi- 
nority, have  a  real  basis  for  fearing  that 
they  might  come  to  be  confronted  with 
incompetents  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  of  their  county  and  municipal 
governments. 

It  is  idle  talk  for  anyone  to  argue  that 
title  I  would  not  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  right  or  power  to  prescribe 
qualifications.  In  title  I,  section  101 
(a)  (2)  (A),  reads: 

(2)  No  person  acting  iinder  color  of  law 
shall— 

(A)  In  determining  whether  any  individ- 
ual Is  qualified  under  State  law  or  laws  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election,  apply  any  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  different  from  the 
standards,  practices,  or  procedures  applied 
vmder  such  law  or  laws  to  other  individuals 
within  the  same  county,  parish,  or  similar 
political  subdivision  who  have  been  found 
by  State  officials  to  be  qualified  to  vote. 

I  do  not  have  much  quarrel  with  that. 
That  is  in  substance  the  law  now.  Vir- 
tually that  same  language  appears  in 
(A)  (1)  section  2004  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (42U.S.C.  1971)  which  reads: 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any 
election  by  the  people  in  any  State,  territory, 
district,  county,  city,  parish,  township,  school 
district,  municipality,  or  other  territorial 
subdivision,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to 
vote  at  all  such  elections. 

That  section  is  directed  at  the  election, 
not  at  the  qualification  of  voters.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier  this  afternoon,  it  Is 
my  considered  judgment  that  there  are 
sufficient  laws  now  on  the  statute  books 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  Negroes  and 
others  who  are  denied  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  to  qualify  to  vote.  They  have  their 
remedy.  However,  the  bill  would  give  the 
Attorney  General  more  power  in  his  ef- 
forts to  obtain  compliance. 

Under  (B>  it  reads: 

(B)  deny  the  right  of  any  individual  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election  because  of  an 
error  or  omission  of  such  Individual  on  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  application, 
registration,  payment  of  poll  tax,  or  other  act 
requisite  to  voting,  if  such  error  or  omission 
Is  not  material  in  determining  whether  such 
individual  is  qualified  \inder  State  law  to 
vote  In  such  election;  or — 


That  poll  tax  reference  is  superfluoxw. 
All  of  us  know  that  the  Constitution  now 
has  been  amended.  The  States  have 
adopted  an  amendment  which  outlaws 
the  poll  tax. 

Who  shall  make  the  determination  of 
what  is  material  or  immaterial?  As  a 
rule,  it  is  provided  that  the  State  legis- 
lature shall  make  that  determination.  A 
Federal  judge  should  not  be  given  the 
right  to  challenge  that  and  say  it  is 
superfluous  or  that  the  registrars  are  not 
interpreting  their  State  law  correctly. 
To  attempt  to  give  a  Federal  judge  such 
power  would  be  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution. 

If  there  were  a  case  in  which  there 
was  discrimination,  a  suit  would  arise. 
But  so  long  as  the  State  law  is  applied 
equally  to  all  applicants  there  Is  no  dis- 
crimination. It  should  be  the  law  of  the 
State,  and  not  a  law  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. 
The  language  of  (C)  reads: 
(C)  employ  any  literacy  test  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting  In  any  Federal  election 
unless  (1)  such  test  Is  administered  to  each 
Individual  wholly  In  writing  except  where 
an  individual  requests  and  State  law  author- 
izes a  test  other  than  In  writing,  and  (11) 
a  certified  copy  of  the  test  whether  written 
or  oral  and  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
individual  is  furnished  to  him  within  twen- 
ty-five days  of  the  submission  of  his  re- 
quest made  within  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  records  and  papers  are  required 
to  be  retained  and  preserved  pursuant  to  ti- 
tle in  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  (42 
U.S.C.  1974-74e;  74  Stat.  88) . 

That  is  a  clear  provision  which  would 
give  Congress  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  It  is  that  plain. 
In  other  words,  if  the  State  law  pro- 
vides anything  to  the  contrary  of  what 
is  stated  in  subdivision  (C) ,  would  a  law 
enacted  by  Congress  prevail  over  that 
of  the  State? 

Evidently  it  is  intended  that  way.  In 
my  judgment  the  bill,  the  langxxage  of 
which  I  have  just  read,  would  be  an  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  write  qualifica- 
tions into  a  Federal  statute  rather  than 
leaving  power  to  the  States,  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  new  language  which  was  placed 
in  the  bill  under  (3)  (c)  reads: 

If  In  any  such  proceeding  literacy  is  a  rele- 
vant fact  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
svunptlon  that  any  person  who  has  not  been 
adjudged  an  Incompetent  and  who  has  com- 
pleted the  sUth  grade  In  a  public  school  In. 
or  a  private  school  accredited  by.  any  State 
or  territory,  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  where  In- 
struction Is  carried  on  predominantly  In  the 
English  language,  possesses  sufficient  litera- 
cy, comprehension,  and  intelligence  to  vote 
In  any  Federal  election. 

If  that  is  not  an  example  of  Congress 
fixing  the  qualifications  of  voters,  I  do 
not  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  It 
Is  intended  for  that  purpose.  There  is 
no  question  In  my  mind  but  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  say  what  the  voter  qualifica- 
tions shall  be  when  the  literacy  test  is 
used  by  the  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  lan- 
guage to  which  I  have  referred  has  as 
its  objective  the  writing  into  a  Federal 
statute  of  a  provision  dealing  with  the 
qualification  of  voters — which  subject,  as 
I   have    already    pointed    out,    is — and 


should  be— left  to  the  States,  under  ar- 
ticle I.  sections  2  and  4,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  was  admitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  old  Reconstruction  Act 
which  was  amended  in  1957  and  also  in 
1960,  and  all  the  statutes  cited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  are  ample  evidence  that 
there  are  now  on  the  statute  books 
abundant  laws  to  protect  the  right  of 
anyone  who  seeks  to  qualify  as  a  voter. 
There  are  criminal  statutes  under 
which  those  who  refuse  to  allow  that 
right  or  who  deny  it,  could  be  prosecuted, 
jailed,  and  fined.  In  the  event  that  re- 
fusal was  based  on  discrimination  be- 
cause of  color. 

Mr.  President,  once  before  in  our  his- 
tory legislation  very  similar  to  the  title  I 
we  are  discussing  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Recon- 
tructlon  bills  enacted  in  1870  as  punish- 
ment for  the  South.  However,  strange 
to  say,  when  an  investigation  was  made 
of  the  operations  of  that  act  and  of  its 
consequences,  the  case  originated,  not  in 
Louisiana,  not  in  Mississippi,  not  in  Ala- 
bama, but  In  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  was  so  much  corruption  found  to 
be  taking  place,  that  the  act  was  finally 
repealed  in  1893. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  should 
like  to  read  some  excerpts  from  volume 
I  of  the  House  reports,  53d  Congress,  1st 
session.  1893-94.  This  particular  report, 
written  after  investigation  of  conditions 
In  New  York,  accompanied  a  bill  repeal- 
in?  the  Federal  Election  Laws  of  1870. 
The  report  clearly  shows  why  it  is  that 
in  the  Constitution  our  forefathers 
placed  the  power  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  States,  rather 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

The  sections  from  2005  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing 2020.  relating  to  the  appointment,  qual- 
ification, powers,  duties,  and  compensation 
of  supervisor  of  election — 

Somewhat  along  the  same  lines  of  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  1957  and  1960— 
and  sections  2021  up  to  and  including  2031. 
relating  to  the  appointment,  qualification, 
powers,  duties,  and  compensation  of  special 
deputy  marshals,  and  the  remaining  sections 
up  to  and  Including  5023.  may  all  be  con- 
sidered together,  as  thev  embrace  and  con- 
stitute the  same  principle  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 

The  appointment  of  supervisors  presumes 
something  to  supervise  and  the  right  of 
supervision.  These  sections  relate  to  the 
right  of  supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  to 
supervise  the  election  of  Representatives  in 
Congress;  and  the  initial  point,  therefore, 
Is  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
supervise  the  election  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  If  the  right  exists  whether  it  Is 
proper  for  them  to  do  so. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  before  In 
report  No.  1882.  part  second,  page  5,  Jst 
session  of  the  51st  Congress,  as  follows: 

"The  power  Is  sought  In  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  which 
is  as  follows: 

"  'The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  be  prescrtbed  in  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  stich  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators.' " 

We  shall  Invoke  the  simple  method  of 
construction  laid  down   by  the  writers,   of 


seeking  first,  from  the  words  themBelves, 
their  Intrinsic  meaning,  and  then  Invite  the 
testimony  of  those  who  made  them  as  to 
their  meaning  and  their  Intent  In  making 
them,  and,  finally,  the  construction  put  upon 
them  by  Congress  Itself  and  recognized  au- 
thors on  the  Constitution. 

We  notice,  first,  that  "the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections,  etc..  Is  prl- 
marUy  confided  to"  the  legislature  of  each 
State;  secondarUy.  it  is  given  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  language  Itself  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  clauses  show  this : 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner,  etc., 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  of  each 

State. 

"But  the  Congress  may.  by  law,  at  any 
time  make  or  alter,  etc." 

The  first  Is  original  and  primary,  the 
second  is  permissive  and  contingent.  The 
legislatures  and  Congress  cannot  both  have 
original  and  primary  power  to  act  on  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
conflict  would  never  have  been  sanctioned. 
Nor  can  we  believe  that  the  men  who 
drafted  this  section  Intended  to  distin- 
guish It  from  every  other  In  the  Constitu- 
tion in  granting  to  two  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate authorities  coequal  power  over  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  time.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  a  greater  absiirdlty  than  the  grant 
of  plenary  power  to  the  leglslat\u-es  of  the 
States  In  the  first  clause  of  the  section,  only 
to  be  abrogated  and  annulled  In  the  second 
clavise  of  the  same  section. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Intelligence 
which  framed  the  great  Instrument,  careful 
In  avoiding  any  conflicts  that  would  probably 
arise  between  the  State  and  Federal  author- 
ities (for  that  hour  was  resonant  with  Jeal- 
ousies of  power),  deliberately  placed  this 
power  Into  two  distinct  hands  to  be  exer- 
cised. It  may  be,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
different  ways;  and  It  Is  equally  Improbable 
that  the  power  given  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  as  the  authority  best  suited  In  the 
minds  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  to 
provide  "the  times,  manner,  and  places  of 
holding,  etc.,"  was  Intended,  without  reason 
or  cause,  to  be  taken  from  them  and  arbi- 
trarily assvmaed  by  Congress;  and  that,  too, 
when  there  had  been  no  failure  on  the  parts 
of  the  States  to  provide  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  no  Impropriety  In  the  machinery 
provided. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  obvious 
and  plain  meaning  of  the  section  under  dis- 
cussion Is  that  the  legislature  of  each  State 
should  have  the  primary  authority  to  pre- 
scribe "the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections,  etc.,"  and  that  Congress 
should  have  such  power  ultimately.  When? 
For  what  cause?  What  clrciunstances  or 
conditions  prevailing  In  the  States  shall  be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  forfeiture  of  this  right 
In  the  legislatures  of  each?  This  section  and 
the  Constitution  are  silent  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the 
ConstltuUon  and  the  contemporaneous  evi- 
dence of  those  who  made  it  supply  the  an- 
swers. ^ 
Of  the  Original  Thirteen  States  that  framed 
the  Constitution  seven  were  outspoken  on 
the  subject.  whUe  in  some  of  the  others  there 
was  likewise  a  strong  sentiment  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  containing  this 
and  other  sections. 

The  language  of  some  of  them  is  most 
striking  and  Instructive.  On  the  6th  of 
February  1788.  Massachusetts,  through  her 
State  convention,  presided  over  by  the  great 
Revolutionary  patriot.  John  Hancock,  rati- 
fied the  Constitution.  In  the  report  of  ratl- 
floatlon.  after  expressing  the  opinion  that 
certain  amendments  should  be  made  to  *  re- 
move the  fears  and  quiet  the  apprehension 
of  many  of  the  good  pe<^le  of  this  Commoii- 
wealth,  and  more  effectually  guard  against 
an  undue  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," the  following  alteration  of  and 
provision  to  the  Constitution  is  suggested: 


•TTiat  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  the  fourth  section  of  the 
first  article,  but  In  cases  when  a  State  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations 
therein  mentioned,  or  shall  make  regulations 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a 
free  and  equal  representation  in  Congress, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution." 

Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  suggestion  of 
such  amendment,  and  with  a  prophetic  fear 
that.  If  such  suggestions  were  not  adopted 
by  the  first  Congress  to  assemble  under  the 
Constitution,  some  erring  son  of  this  ancient 
Commonwealth  might  some  day  waver  in  his 
support  of  those  principles  in  the  haUs  of 
Congress,  the  convention  added  this  strong 
language : 

"And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  Common - 
wetUth,  enjoin  it  upon  their  Representatives 
In  Congress  at  all  times,  until  the  altera- 
tions and  provisions  aforesaid  have  been 
considered  agreeably  to  the  flith  article  of 
the  said  Constitution,  to  exert  all  their  in- 
fluence, and  use  all  reasonable  and  legal 
methods  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  said 
alterations  and  provisions.  In  such  manner 
as  Is  provided  In  the  said  article." 


Mr.  President,  what  I  have  read  does 
not  refer  to  the  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion dealing  with  voter  qualifications.  It 
relates  only  to  the  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  deals  with  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  elections,  that  is,  con- 
ducting elections,  and  where  voting  was 
to  take  place  after  registration  was  ac- 
complished under  State  laws.  That  is 
what  the  material  I  have  read  is  about. 
Many  States  objected  even  to  that  pro- 
vision because  they  desired  to  have  the 
power  to  conduct  elections. 

South  Carolina  ratified  on  May  23,  1788, 
with  the  following  recommendation: 

"And  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  several 
States,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people,  under 
the  operation  of  a  General  Government  that 
the  right  of  prescribing  the  manner,  time, 
and  places  of  holding  the  elections  to  the 
Federal  Legislature,  should  be  forever  In- 
separably annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States:  This  convention  doth  declare 
that  the  same  ought  to  remain  to  all  pos- 
terity a  perpetual  and  fundamental  right  In 
the  local,  exclusive  of  the  interference  of  the 
General  Government,  except  In  cases  where 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  perform  and  fulfill  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  said  Constitu- 
tion." 

New  Hampshire  ratified  June  21,  1788,  and 
made  a  recommendation  In  the  same  lan- 
guage used  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Virginia,  on  June  26,  1788,  ratified  with  a 
recommendation  In  the  following  words 

'"That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or 
Interfere  in  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, or  either  of  them,  except  when 
the  legislature  of  any  State  shall  neglect, 
refuse,  or  be  disabled  by  Invasion  or  rebellion 
to  prescribe  the  same." 

August  1,  1788,  North  Carolina  ratified, 
having  held  out  against  ratification  on  ac- 
count of  this  and  other  objectionable 
clauses.  The  convention  recommended  an 
amendment  In  the  same  language  as  did  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

New  York  ratified  July  26,  1788.  and  the 
recommendations  of  Its  convention  are  In 
some  respects  the  strongest  of  any  on  this 
subject.  Before  the  formal  statement  of 
ratification,  a  declaration  of  rights  Is  set 
forth  In  which,  among  other  provisions,  we 
find: 

"That  nothing  contained  in  the  said  Con- 
sUtutlon  Is  to  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
legislature  of  any  State  from  passing  laws  at 
Its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  to  divide 
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such  SUte  into  convenient  distrlcU  and  Ito 
apportion  its  Representatives  to  and  amondst 
such  districts.  I 

"Under  these  impressions  and  declarltig 
that  the  rights  aforesaid  cannot  be  abrldaed 
or  violated,  and  that  the  explanations  afoi  e- 
said  are  consistent  with  the  said  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  confidence  that  the  amendments 
which  shall  have  been  proposed  to  the  sitld 
Constitution  will  receive  an  early  and  na- 
ture consideration,  we.  the  said  delegates 
•  •  •  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and 
ratify  the  said  Constitution. 

"In  full  confidence,  nevertheless,  that  ur  til 
a  convention  shall  be  called  and  convei  ed 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion •  •  •  that  the  Congress  will  not  mi.ke 
or  alter  any  regulations  in  this  State  re- 
specting the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  or  Represent- 
atives unless  the  legislature  in  this  S^te 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  laws  or  re| lu- 
xations for  the  purpose,  or  from  any  circum- 
stance be  Incapable  of  making  the  same;  s  nd 
that  m  those  cases  such  power  will  duly  be 
exercised  until  the  legislature  of  this  State 
shall  make  provision  in  the  premises." 

And  In  accordance  with  this  declaration 
the  convention  suggested  an  amendment  to 
Congress  embodying  the  above  Idea. 

Rhode  Island  did  not  ratify  until  June|26. 
1790.  and  the  language  of  her  conventton 
on  the  subject  and  the  amendments  suggest- 
ed were  In  almost  the  identical  word^of 
those  of  the  State  of  New  York,  only  strdng- 
er.  The  above  extracts  have  been  made  flhat 
It  might  be  seen  how  strong  was  the  feeling 
on  this  subject  at  the  time  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  was  only  finally  adopted  In  Ithe 
faith  and  belief  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
that  Congress  would  never  exercise  %hlB 
power  except  when  the  States  had  failed  to 
do  so,  or  from  any  cause  could  not  do  so.  I 

Not  alone  did  the  States  above  enumerated 
speak  out  with  no  uncertain  sound,  but  In 
the  debates  In  the  Pennsylvania  convention 
to  ratify  the  Constitution.  James  Wllsoh,  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Convention  t^at 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  a  membe^  of 
the  State  convention,  explained  this  pijovl- 
slon  to  mean  In  effect  that  the  States  were 
primarily  to  act,  and  Congress  only  In  case 
of  their  failure  to  do  so;  and  the  conten- 
tion recommended  an  amendment  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"That  Congress  shall  not  have  power  to 
make  or  alter  regulations  concerning  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  electing  Sens  tors 
and  Representatives,  except  In  case  of  ne- 
glect or  refusal  by  the  State  to  make  regu- 
lations for  the  purpose;  and  then  onlj  for 
such  time  as  such  neglect  or  refusal  i  hall 
continue." 

In  the  58th  number  of  the  Federalist,  Mr. 
Hamilton  discusses  this  subject  and  says : 

"They  (the  convention)  have  subm:  tted 
the  regulation  of  elections  for  the  Fe<;eral 
Government.  In  the  first  Instance,  to  ths  lo- 
cal administrations;  which  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  when  no  Improper  views  prevail  may  be 
both  more  convenient  and  more  satisfac- 
tory; but  they  have  reserved  to  the  national 
authority  a  right  to  interpose,  whenevet  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  might  render  that 
Interposition  necessary  to  Its  safety." 

Judge  Storey.  In  his  "Commentaries  o«  the 
Constitution,"  volume  2.  chapter  XI,  |  dis- 
cusses the  whole  subject  and  holds  tha^  the 
power  will  not  be  exercised  by  Congres^  un- 
less "an  extreme  necessity  or  a  very  utgent 
exigency"  should  arise.  (Sees.  820,  823 j  824, 
et  seq.  See  also  1  Tucker's  Black.  Cpmm. 
App..  191.  192;  Curtis  on  the  Constltxition. 
479.480.)  I 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Congresfe  has 
the  power  to  "prescribe  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections"  for  Memb<irs  of 
Congress,  but  that  such  power  Is  conti:  igent 
and  conditional  only,  not  original  am  pri- 
mary. 


Under  what  conditions  or  upon  what  con- 
tingency? 

If  we  accept  the  evidence  of  the  States 
In  their  State  conventions,  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  of  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution,  the  conditions  are — 

First.  Where  the  States  refuse  to  provide 
the  necessary  machinery  for  elections;  and 

Second.  Where  they  are  unable  to  do  so  for 
any  cause,  rebellion,  etc. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Virginia  convention, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  this  section,  said: 
"It  was  found  necessary  to  leave  the  regu- 
lation of  these  (times,  places,  and  manner) 
In  the  first  place  to  the  State  governments  as 
being  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  people,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  In  order  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce uniformity  and  prevent  Its  own  dissolu- 
tion. •  •  •  Were  they  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  State  governments,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  might  easily  be  dissolved. 
But  If  they  be  regulated  properly  by  the 
State  legislatures,  the  congressional  control 
will  very  probably  never  be  exercised." 

Mr.  John  Jay.  subsequently  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  New  York  con- 
vention said,  when  this  clause  was  under  dis- 
cussion : 

"That  every  government  was  lmp)erfect  un- 
less It  had  a  power  of  preserving  Itself.  Sup- 
pose that  by  design  or  accident  the  States 
should  neglect  to  appoint  the  Representa- 
tives, certainly  there  should  be  some  con- 
stitutional remedy  for  this  evil.  The  obvloxis 
meaning  of  the  paragraph  was  that,  If  this 
neglect  should  take  place.  Congress  should 
have  power  by  law  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment and  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  He  believed  this  was  the  design  of 
the  Federal  Convention." 
Again,  Mr.  Madison  says: 
"This  was  meant  to  give  the  National  Leg- 
islature a  power  not  only  to  alter  the  provi- 
sions of  the  States,  but  to  make  regula- 
tions In  case  the  States  should  fall  or  re- 
fuse altogether."  (Madison  Papers,  vol.  3. 
1282.) 

Has  any  State  refused  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary election  machinery,  or  Is  any  State  un- 
able to  do  so  for  any  cause,  or  what  "ex- 
traordinary circumstances."  what  "extreme 
necessity,"  what  "urgent  exigency"  exists 
now  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Con- 
gress? None  has  been  suggested,  and  we 
confidently  assert  none  can  be. 

The  same  situation  prevails  today  in 
the  States  of  the  Union.  All  our  States 
provide  for  the  time,  place,  and  conduct 
of  elections. 

I  continue  to  read : 

For  Congress  to  attempt  to  exercise  this 
power  now  in  this  bill  against  the  protests 
of  a  majority  of  the  States  that  made  the 
Constitution,  and  when  those  States  only 
ratified  it  upon  the  faith  and  assurance  that 
this  and  other  powers  would  never  be  exer- 
cised except  under  certain  conditions,  which 
have  not  arisen,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Consti- 
tution that  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  quoting  now  from 
what  was  stated  by  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress that  went  deeply  into  this  question. 
Later  in  this  debate  I  expect  to  say  more 
about  it,  to  indicate  how  the  States  of 
the  Union  zealously  guarded  the  right 
to  determine  who  shall  vote  and  who 
shall  not  vote,  and  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  elections. 

I  continue  to  read : 


necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers."  Admit  the 
power  to  be  ample  in  the  Constitution,  yet 
the  same  authority  limits  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  In  the  enactment 
of  laws,  to  such  as  shall  be  "necessary  and 
proper"  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
going power.  In  Hepburn  v.  Gristcold,  8 
Wall.,  614,  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  defining 
these  words,  says  the  words: 

"Necessary  and  proper  were  Intended  to 
have  a  sense,  to  use  the  words  of  Justice 
Story,  'at  once  admonitory  and  directory,' 
and  to  require  that  the  means  used  In  the 
execution  of  an  express  power  should  be 
'bona  fide  appropriate  to  the  end." " 

But  again,  the  States  for  a  hundred  years 
and  more  have  provided  election  laws,  ap- 
pointed officers  for  their  proper  execution, 
and    provided    the    machinery    of    election. 
They  have  prescribed  duties  for  such  officers, 
and  have  Imposed  penalties  for  the  failure 
to  discharge  these  duties.     This  machinery 
and  these  officers,  without  distinction  as  to 
the  character  of  the  election,  whether  It  be 
State  or  Federal,  have  the  same  duties  Im- 
posed upon  them  in  all  essential  qualities. 
With  this  state  of  things  we  find  these  stat- 
utes which  are  sought  to  be  repealed  create 
officers  whose  duties  It  shall  be  to  supervise, 
scrutinize,  and  watch  every  act  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  States.     This  of  Itself  must  cre- 
ate friction,  and  the  history  of  the  country 
since  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  has  dem- 
onstrated  their  unwisdom   In  this   respect. 
The  power  to  guard,  scrutinize,  and  Inspect 
Implies  the  power  to  correct  or  prevent  that 
which  Is  scrutinized.     The  power  to  super- 
vise Implies  the  power  to  compel  the  doing 
or  to  prevent  the  doing  of  the  thing  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  supervision.    How  then 
can   the  United   States,   by   Its   supervisors 
and  deputy  marshals,  supervise  an  election 
under  a  law  which  It  has  not  enacted  or 
scrutinize  the  registration   (a  condition  of 
suffrage  In  many  of  the  States)    when  the 
right  of  suffrage  emanates  from  the  State 
Itself  and  the  State  alone  can  determine  it? 

The  second  section  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution declares:  "The  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature." 

This  leaves  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
conditions  of  suffrage  in  the  States.  By 
what  authority,  then,  can  a  Federal  officer, 
by  challenging  or  otherwise  at  the  polls  or 
on  registration  day.  determine  the  question 
of  suffrage  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  left  solely  to  the  States  to 
detei^oine? 
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But,  conceding  for  the  moment  that  sec- 
tion 4.  article  1.  gives  to  Congress  the  full 
powers  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
still  It  must  be  construed  In  the  light  of  the 
subsequent  section  (8)  of  the  same  article, 
which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have 
power   "to   make   all    laws    which   shall    be 


*  ».-,^paragraph  merely  emphasizes 
what  l\ave  been  talking  about  awhile 
ago.  thafiihe  added  language  of  this  bill, 
which  sufJplements  what  Congress  did 
in  1957  and  1960,  to  my  way  of  thinking 
would  give  power  to  certain  Federal  offi- 
cials which  would  doubtless  lead  not  nec- 
essarily to  regulating  elections,  but  to 
determining  the  qualifications  for  voters. 

That  same  condition  prevailed  when  a 
committee  of  Congress  held  hearings 
looking  to  repeal  of  a  law  it  had  previ- 
ously enacted. 

I  repeat  this  language : 

This  leaves  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
conditions  of  suffrage  In  the  Stetes.  By 
what  authority,  then,  can  a  Federal  officer, 
by  challenge  or  otherwise  at  the  polls  or  on 
registration  day.  determine  the  question  of 
suffrage  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  left  solely  to  the  States  to 
determine? 

I.Ir.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques- 


tion at  this  point,  provided  that  in  doing 
so  he  shall  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 
or  have  it  counted  as  a  second  speech? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
on  those  conditions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  provisions 
which  he  has  been  discussing,  which 
attemot  to  create  a  Federal  presumption, 
constitute  an  effort  to  nullify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution:  namely,  sec- 
tion 2.  article  I.  and  section  1,  article  n, 
and  the  17th  amendment,  which  clearly 
vest  in  the  States  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  voters? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  I  have  been  arguing 
since  I  took  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  aeree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  if  this  power 
of  the  State  can  be  destroyed  by  a  sim- 
ple Federal  presumotion,  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  can  be  destroyed  by  Federal 
presumntion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  done  if  this 
provision  is  enacted,  because  it  is  directly 
contrary  to  section  2.  article  I.  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  17th  amendment,  to 
which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  ELLENDER  [reading] : 
Many  of  these  statutes  also  Impa-^e  pen- 
alties upon  the  election  officers  of  the  States. 
In  the  conduct  of  elections,  for  a  violation  of 
the  State  laws.  Was  ever  a  more  monstrous 
proposition  written  on  the  statute  books  of  a 
free  country?  The  power  to  make  laws  Is  a 
sovereign  power.  It  carries  with  It  the  power 
to  punish  for  the  violation  of  such  laws,  but 
the  two  powers  must  be  coordinate.  The 
power  that  creates  the  law  can  Inflict  punish- 
ment for  its  violation,  but  no  power  can  In- 
flict punishment  rightfully  for  the  violation 
of  a  law  which  it  never  made.  To  attempt 
It,  as  has  been  done  In  the  past,  has  resulted 
only  In  Irritation,  contention,  and  criticism 
of  the  Government  that  has  proposed  It. 

The  object  of  legislation  should  be  to  pre- 
vent conflicts  between  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities.  These  statutes  have  been  fruit- 
ful m  engendering  them.  Enacted  In  recon- 
struction times,  when  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  those  measiires,  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  framed  having  happily 
passed  away,  we  feel  that  they  cannot  be  too 
quickly  erased  from  the  statute  books. 

But  we  regard  these  statutes  as  chiefly 
Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
because  they  are  in  effect  a  vote  of  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  States  of  the  Union.  The 
Inference  Is  Irresistible  that  they  were  en- 
acted because  of  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
honesty  If  not  In  the  ability  of  the  States  to 
conduct  their  own  elections.  With  such  an 
Intention  plainly  on  their  face,  with  what 
consideration  could  they  be  met  by  the  people 
for  whom  they  were  Intended  except  that  of 
distrust  and  suspicion?  Would  the  U.S. 
Government  suffer  less  by  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  In  elections  than  the  States  whose  of- 
ficers we  sent  to  represent  it  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States?  Is  fraud  in  elec- 
tions any  less  contemptible  because  It 
emanates  from  the  people  of  the  State  with- 
out Federal  Interference?  Or  Is  It  any  less 
dangerous  to  the  people  of  the  States  because 
It  lacks  Federal  supervision? 

Let  every  trace  of  the  reconstruction  meas- 
ures be  wiped  from  the  statute  books;  let 
the  States  of  this  great  Union  understand 
that  the  elections  are  in  their  own  hands, 
and  If  there  be  fraud,  coercion,  or  force  used 


they  will  be  the  first  to  feel  It.  Responding 
to  a  universal  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  for  greater  purity  in  elections  many 
of  our  States  have  enacted  laws  to  protect 
the  voter  and  to  purify  the  ballot.  Theee. 
under  the  guidance  of  State  officers,  have 
worked  efficiently,  satisfactorily,  and  beue- 
flciently:  and  if  these  Federal  statutes  are 
repealed  that  sentiment  will  receive  an  Im- 
petvis  which.  If  the  cause  still  exists,  will 
carry  such  enactments  In  every  State  In 
the  Union.  In  many  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  country  and  In  some  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, under  the  force  of  these  Federal 
statutes,  personal  rights  have  been  taken 
from  the  citizens  and  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  by  arrest  and  Impris- 
onment. To  enter  Into  the  details  In  many 
cases  where  citizens  have  been  unjustifiably 
arrested  and  deprived  of  their  liberty  would 
be  useless  In  this  report.  We  content  our- 
selves in  referring  to  report  No.  2365  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  52d  Congress  on  this 
subject,  where  many  such  Instances  are 
detailed. 

Finally,  these  statutes  should  be  speedily 
repealed  because  they  mix  State  and  Federal 
authority  and  power  in  the  control  and  reg- 
ulation of  popular  elections,  thereby  causing 
Jealousy  and  friction  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments; because  they  have  been  used  and 
will  be  used  In  the  future  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  a  political  party  to  reward 
friends  and  destroy  enemies;  because  under 
the  practical  operations  of  them  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  citizens  have  been  taken  from 
them  and  Justice  and  freedom  denied  them; 
because  their  enactment  shows  a  distrust  of 
the  States,  and  their  Inability  or  Indisposi- 
tion to  properly  guard  the  elections,  which. 
If  ever  true,  has  now  happily  passed  away; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  because  their  repeal 
win  eliminate  the  Judiciary  from  the  politi- 
cal arena,  and  restore  somewhat,  we  trust, 
the  confidence  of  the  people  In  the  Integrity 
and  Impartiality  of  the  Federal  tribunals. 

That  is  only  a  portion  of  the  report. 

As  the  debate  develops,  I  hope  to  point 
out  a  few  other  reasons  showing  why  the 
States  have,  from  their  inception, 
guarded  their  right  to  fix  qualifications 
and  to  be  the  judges  of  who  shall  make 
up  the  electorate. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  a  much 
shorter  presentation  at  this  time. 

Section  101(2)  of  the  pending  bill  de- 
clares: 

No  person  acting  under  color  of  law  shall 
(a)  In  determining  whether  any  Individual 
is  qualified  under  State  law  or  laws  to  vote 
In  any  Federal  election  apply  any  standard, 
practice  or  procedure  different  from  the 
standards,  common  practices  or  procedures 
applying  under  such  law  or  laws  to  other 
Individuals  within  this  same  county,  parish, 
or  similar  political  subdivision  who  have 
been  found  by  State  officals  to  be  qualified 
to  vote;  (b)  deny  the  right  of  any  Individual 
to  vote  in  any  Federal  election  because  of  an 
error  or  omission  of  such  Individual  on  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  application, 
registration,  payment  of  poll  tax.  or  other 
act  requisite  to  voting.  If  such  error  or  omis- 
sion Is  not  material  In  determining  whether 
such  Individual  Is  qualified  under  State  law 
to  vote  In  such  election. 

At  first  sight  this  provision  appears 
to  conform  to  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions relating  to  elections.  However, 
subsections  A  and  B  are  in  reality  incon- 
sistent. In  particular  subsection  B  at- 
tempts to  confer  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  determine  voter 
qualifications. 

This  is  true  because  this  subsection 
would  prohibit  a  registrar  of  voters  from 


refusing  to  renter  an  applicant  who  in 
the  opinion  of  Federal  judges  was  quali- 
fied to  vote  and  in  whose  opinion  the 
test  of  the  materiality  of  the  error  or 
omission  would  be  decided  by  the  judges. 
Clearly,  the  State  legislature  is  the  re- 
sponsible authority  for  determining 
voter  qualifications  and  as  long  as  it  re- 
quires all  voters  to  be  treated  alike,  it  Is 
conforming  to  the  Constitution. 

What  is  a  material  error  and  what  is  a 
frivolous  error  is  certainly  within  the 
competence  of  the  State  legislature  to 
determine.  State  legislatures  have  pre- 
scribed the  rules  for  the  drawing  of  wills 
and  codicils  and  in  many  cases  have 
rather  stringent  requirements  for  estab- 
lishing their  validity.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  anyone  can  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  veto  power  by 
Federal  judges  over  State  legislatures  In 
determining  voter  qualifications. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  subsection  B  Is 
an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  State 
power  to  prescribe  requirements  for 
voting.  Article  I,  section  IV.  of  the  Con- 
stitution states: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  key  words  in  this  section  are 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections.  No  authority  whatsoever  is 
given  to  Congress  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications for  voters  or  for  the  registra- 
tion of  voters. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  and  without  his 
subsequent  remarks  being  counted  as  a 
second  speech? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  shovild  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  in  his  judgment  the  maimer 
of  holding  an  election  refers  only  to  the 
casting  and  counting  of  votes,  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  determining 
the  qualification  of  voters? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  Setting  qualification  of 
voters  is  a  function  of  the  States,  as  pro- 
vided in  article  I,  section  2.  of  the  Con- 
stitution. There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  do  not  suppose  any  lawyer  in  the 
Chamber  would  deny  it. 

If  a  Federal  judge  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  determine  what  is  a  material 
error  and  what  Is  a  frivolous  error  In 
voting  registration,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voter  registration. 

The  only  other  constitutional  provi- 
sion dealing  with  voting  rights  is  section 
I  of  the  15th  amendment,  which  de- 
clares : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

As  long  as  the  States  maintain  the 
same  standards  and  practices  for  voter 
registration  without  regard  to  race  or 
color  then,  they  do  not  run  afoul  of  the 
15th  amendment. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  was  so  carelessly 
drawn  and  is  so  outdated,  that  this  same 
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subsection  B  makes  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  tax,  which  has  lieen 
abolished  by  constitutional  amendment. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago  the  antipoUtax 
amendment  was  ratified  by  the  States, 
but  still  this  language  was  put  in  the  bill. 
I  wonder  why. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  unifortnly 
held  that  the  15th  amendment  does  not 
confer  the  right  to  vote  on  anyone,  but 
that  it  invests  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  the  right  to  be  exem()ted 
from  discrimination  in  the  exercist  of 
the  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  and 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  This 
was  specifically  held  in  U.S.  v.  Cry,ik- 
Shank.  22  U.S.  542.  (1876). 

Title  I  also  provides: 

If  In  any  such  proceedings  literacy  '  Is  a 
relevant  fact  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  ipre- 
sumptlon  that  any  person  who  has  not  peen 
adjudged  an  Incompetent  and  who  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade  In  a  public  school, 
or  in  a  private  school  accredited  by  any  $tate 
or  territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  ot  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  wherej  In- 
struction is  carried  on  predominantly  14  the 
English  language  possesses  sufficient  literacy, 
comprehension  and  intelligence  to  votie  in 
any  Federal  election. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  aii  at- 
tempt to  have  Congress  determine  yoter 
registration  requirements  The  question 
which  immediately  arises  is  "Why  did  the 
drafters  of  this  provision  decide  On  a 
sixth -grade  education  rather  than  6n  a 
10th  or  12th  grade  education?"  ,The 
compelling  answer  is  of  course  thati  the 
drafters  of  this  bill  are  only  anxious  to 
have  large  numbers  of  unqualified  beo- 
ple  registered  to  vote.  I 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  duty  of 
a  person  to  fight  for  his  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  wonder  how  E^any 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  have  lonly 
a  sixth-grade  education. 

There  was  a  case  the  other  dai^  in 
which  Cassius  Clay  said  he  went  through 
high  school.  However,  he  was  unable 
to  qualify  for  the  draft.  | 

In  determining  competency  to  vot^,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  placed  on  the  regi$trar 
of  voters  to  prove  that  a  person  wjth  a 
sixth-grade  education  is  not  qualified. 
If  the  prospective  voter  fails  the  literacy 
test,  why  should  it  be  incumbent  upon 
the  registrar  to  offer  additional  procf  in 
court  that  such  person  Is  not  qualijQed? 

In  the  whole  history  of  American  law, 
the  person  claiming  a  right  or  privilege 
in  court  has  always  had  to  prove  his  case. 
Why  should  this  be  any  different? 

If  this  part  of  title  I  is  passed  the 
absurd  situation  would  exist  in  which  a 
person  would  "possess  sufficient  literacy, 
comprehension,  and  intelligence  to  i  vote 
in  any  Federal  election"  and  not  have 
sxifBcient  literacy  qualifications  to  vote 
In  State  and  local  elections.  I  cjtanot 
agree  that  it  takes  less  intelligence  to 
elect  a  Representative,  a  Senator,  i  or  a 
President  than  it  does  to  elect  a  |local 
official. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  completed  I  that 
part  of  my  speech  for  this  evening  which 
deals  with  the  right  to  vote.  I  do  not 
expect  to  debate  the  issue  any  further 
this  evening. 


I  am  now  ready  to  discuss  another 
phase  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  agreement  entered  Into 
earlier  this  afternoon,  I  shall  gladly  con- 
tinue the  discussion  on  Saturday. 


SENATE 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MOSS,  by  unanimous  consent,  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  2709)  for  the  relief  of 
Marvin  R.  Waldo,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ISSUANCE  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
HENRY  J.  KAISER^ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
163)  authorizing  the  expression  of  ap- 
preciation and  the  issuance  of  a  gold 
medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMBATING  POV- 
ERTY—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young  J  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  305)  estab- 
lishing the  Select  Committee  on  Combat- 
ing Poverty.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Thursday,  April  2, 1964 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  30. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rev.  Clarence  W.  Cranford,  minister, 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Again,  O  Lord,  we  hear  Thy  call.  "If 
my  people,  which  are  called  by  My  name, 
shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and 
seek  My  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways,  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and 
will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their 
land." 

O  God,  how  we  love  our  country.  How 
we  love  its  freedom.  And  yet  we  recog- 
nize, our  Father,  how  much  we  have 
strayed  from  Thy  will.  Forgive  us  for 
the  times  when  we  have  transgressed 
against  Thy  precepts.  Help  us  to  know 
that  truth,  honesty,  justice,  purity,  and 
consideration  for  others  are  not  just  nice 
things  to  think  about  if  we  happen  to  be 
in  the  mood  for  them.  Teach  us  that 
these  are  the  only  bases  on  which  a  free 
world  can  exist.  Help  us  to  know  the 
right,  and  to  strive  for  it,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  live  with  ourselves  and  win  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  men,  everywhere. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  Aid.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  re- 
cess until  tomorrow  at  U  o'clock  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  April 
2, 1964,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  1  (legislative  day  of  March 
30),  1964: 

Federal  Farm  CREDrr  Board 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
M&rch  31.  1970: 

Marion  A.  Clawson,  of  Indiana,  vice  Marvin 
J.  Briggs. 

David  Gordon  Gault,  of  Texas,  vice  Frank 
Stubbs. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

TJ3.  Sknatk, 

PRESn)ENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  2. 1964. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  • 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  diurlng  my 
absence. 

LexMetcalt, 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. April  1,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 


morning  hour,  with  a  3-minute  limita- 
tion on  statements. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  the  nomination 
of  John  S.  Crocker. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  that  of  John 
S.  Crocker,  will  be  stated. 

DISTRICT     or     COLUMBIA     REDEVELOPMENT     LAND 
ACXNCT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  S.  Crocker  to  be  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effec- 
tive on  and  after  March  4,  1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

DEPARTMENT    OI"    AGRICITLTUEE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  20  years  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  known  Mrs.  Jacobson,  who 
is  an  outstanding  economist,  and  for- 
merly was  professor  of  political  science 
at  Macalester  College.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  able  and  competent  persons  in  pub- 
lic service  with  whom  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  or  whom  I 
have  ever  known. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  nominate  Mrs.  Jacobson  for 
these  two  important  positions,  and  I 
wish  the  Record  to  show  that  we  in 
Minnesota  are  highly  honored  by  this 
important  recognition  of  one  of  our  out- 
standing citizens. 


Vasiatton  or  Workweek  of  Federal  Em- 
PLOTESS  roR  Educational  Purposes 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  permit  variation  of  the  40-ho\ir 
workweek  of  Federal  employees  for  educa- 
tional purpoees  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Amendmeitt  or  Section  408.  Title  37.  United 
States  Code,  Relating  to  Reimbursement 
FOR  Certain  Parking  Fees 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation  to  amend   section   408   of   title  37, 
United   States   Code,    to    provide   for   reim- 
bursement for  the  expenses  of  parking  fees 
Incurred  by  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  transportation  neces- 
sary for  conducting  official  business  of  the 
United  States    (with   an  accompanying  pa- 
per);   to    the    Committee    on    Qovemment 
Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  Incurred  in 
Procurement  or  M-405  Rocket-Handling 
Unit 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
in  the  procurement  of  the  M-405  rocket-han- 
dling unit.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Inadequate  Administration  of 
Certain  Automatic  Data  Processing  Op- 
erations Am  Route  Traffic  Control 
Centers 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inadequate  administration 
of  automatic  data  processing  operations  air 
route  traffic  control  centers,  Boston,  Mass.. 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  dated  March  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  ENrrrLEO  "An  Assessment  of  Large 
Nuclear  Powered  Sea  Water  Distillation 
Plants" 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Science 
and  Tectmology,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  entitled  "An  Assessment  of 
Large  Nuclear  Powered  Sea  Water  Distilla- 
tion Plants,"  dated  March  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

AUENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 
A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  2710.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Wildlife  Research  Sta- 
tion In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
Dr.  I.  a.  Bue  Wildlife  Research  Station;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yottng  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CHANGE  OP  NAME  OF  NORTHERN 
GREAT  PLAINS  WILDLIFE  RE- 
SEARCH STATION,  NORTH  DA- 
KOTA, TO  THE  DR.  I.  G.  BUE 
WILDLIFE  RESEARC^H  STATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  name  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  Wildlife  Research  Station, 
in  North  Dakota,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  I.  G.  Bue,  formerly  head  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  re- 
search station,  to  be  operated  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  be  named 
in  honor  of  "Doc  Bue,"  as  he  was  known 
to  his  many  friends.  Dr.  I.  G.  Bue,  more 
than  anyone  else,  was  responsible  for 
securing  this  research  facility.  It  had 
been  a  dream  of  his  for  many  years ;  and 
he  often  visited  with  me  about  It;  and,  at 
my  request,  he  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropri- 
ations, to  request  the  initial  planning 
funds  for  this  very  important  facility. 
In  the  fall  of  1961,  Dr.  Bue  accepted  a 
position  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  was  In  charge  of  the  site 
selection  for  this  research  facility,  and 
also  of  the  planning  of  it. 

Dr.  Bue  had  an  outstanding  record. 
In  World  War  n,  he  served  with  the 
North  Dakota  National  Guard's  famed 
164th  Infantry  Regiment,  in  the  South 
Pacific.  He  served  overseas  with  this 
unit  throughout  all  of  World  War  n, 
and  participated  in  all  its  campaigns, 
from  Guadalcanal  on.  After  the  war,  he 
secured  his  doctorate  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  was  first 
employed  by  the  South  Dakota  Game, 
Fish,  and  Parks  Commission.  Later — 
in  1954 — he  came  to  the  North  Dakota 
Game  and  Fish  Department,  and  served 
first  as  deputy  commissioner,  and  later — 
from  1957  until  September  of  1961— as 
commissioner  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
Game  and  Fish  Department. 

His  contributions  to  the  wildlife  pro- 
gram and  to  wildlife  management  are  far 
too  numerous  to  mention.  I  believe 
equally  important  was  the  work  he  did 
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things  from  the  farmer's  point  of  vief . 
as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie 
sportsman. 

Dr  Bue  passed  away  suddenly  on  Ocfcj- 
ber  25.  while  hunting  geese  with  a  group 
of  friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  a  part  of  a  column 
written  by  Cal  Olson  at  the  time  of  I?r. 
Bue's  passing.  The  article  appeared  In 
the  Fargo  Fonun,  published  at  Fargo,  N. 

Dak. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teia- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ajp- 
propriately  referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  excerpt  will  be  printed  in  the 

The  bill  (S.  2710)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Wildlife 
Research  Station  in  the  State  of  No^th 
Dakota  to  the  Dr.  I.  G.  Bue  Wildlife  Re- 
search Station,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yotng 
of  North  Dakota,  was  received,  read  tw  .ce 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit  «e 
on  Commerce. 

The  excerpt  presented  by  Mr.  YotNO 
of  North  Dakota  is  as  follows: 
Fresh  Air  Trail 
(By  Cal  Olson) 
The  biggest  blow  to  the  world  of  wildlife 
in  this  area  during  the  past  year  came  Octo- 
ber 25  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Ingalf  O.  Bu^. 

Here  waa  a  quiet-spoken,  even-tempted 
man  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  In  g$me 
management  work.  With  a  doctoratel  In 
game  management,  he  served  as  North  pa- 
kota  deputy  game  and  flsh  commissioner  j  for 
3  years  until  1957.  when  he  was  appointed 
commissioner.  i 

He  served  as  commissioner  4  years,  tpen 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  U5.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  aa  a  wildlife  research  biologist.  1  In 
this  capacity,  he  directed  field  work  to  seBect 
the  site  and  begin  construction  of  the  Notth- 
em  Prairie  Wildlife  Research  Center!  at 
Jamestown.  ; 

His  friends  called  him  "Doc"  9r  "Ibg. 
And  he  had  a  lot  of  friends.  He  wa^o 
flag  waver,  but  Doc  knew  his  bxislness.  The 
policies  and  practices  he  Initiated  as  deputy 
commissioner  and  aa  commissioner  will  be 
reflected  In  our  State  for  many  years,     i 

The  work  he  did  In  setting  up  the  wlieilfe 
research  center  will  bear  fruit  for  sportsmen 
who  have  not  yet  been  born.  i 

Doc  was  only  49  when  he  died.  Too  yoUng. 
too  soon.  Few  of  us  are  given  to  choosd  the 
time  and  place  of  ovir  death.  Doc  didnt 
either.  But  he  died  doing  the  thing  he  Ipved 
best,  out  In  the  field,  hunting. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   ACT,  OP 
1964— ADDITIONAL        COSPON$OR 

OF  BILL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  Jiext 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2642)  to  mobilize 
the  human  and  financial  resources  o|  the 
Nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  Uijuted 
States,  the  name  of  the  Senator  trom 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be  added  iis  a 
cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordjered 


Organizations  will  begin  a  series  of  pub 
lie  hearings  on  the  buildup  of  pesticides 
in  water  sources  and  the  general  environ- 
ment. The  hearings  will  begin  on  April 
7  in  room  3302  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  time  of  the  hearing  will 
be  announced  on  Monday. 

The  recent  announcement  of  wide- 
spread fish  kills  in  Louisiana  which  have 
been  attributed  to  pesticides  lends  a 
new  sense  of  urgency  to  these  hearings. 
The  dead  fish  have  brought  even  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  life.  But 
it  is  a  tragedy  that  it  took  10  million  fish 
to  put  some  life  into  the  USDA. 

The  Department  yesterday  filed  a  no- 
tice of  public  hearing  on  the  registra- 
tions of  the  pesticides  aldrin,  dieldrin, 
and  endrin.  According  to  the  notice — 
Recent  reports  of  fish  kills  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  have  raised  the  questions  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  the  economic  poisons  al- 
drin. dieldrin,  and  endrin  may  be  responsible 
for  such  losses. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  in  a 
formal  report  called  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  persistent  pesticides  such  as 
aldrin.  dieldrin.  and  endrin. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization has  been  constantly  calling 
attention  to  these  problems  throughout 
the  year  since  publication  of  the  Wiesner 
report.  Yet  only  now  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  scheduled  a  hearing 
to  see  whether  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  registration  of  these  products. 

It  seems  the  Department  as  well  as 
other  Federal  agencies  have  been 
satisfied  to  shift  the  responsibiUty  to  a 
science  advisory  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  which  has 
been  studying  these  products  for  almost 
a  year  now  but  as  yet  without  any  deci- 
sion. In  the  meantime,  use  of  the  prod- 
ucts continues  under  existing  regulations. 
It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  bureau- 
cratic process  that  the  Department's  pri- 
orities put  the  promotion  of  new  products 
in  high  speed  but  place  protection  of  the 
public  in  slow  motion.  Testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  revealed  that  new 
registrations  have  been  approved  in  as 
short  a  time  as  16  days.  Now  it  has  taken 
1  year  just  to  call  a  hearing  to  consider 
changing  an  existing  registration. 

The  warning  signals  on  persistent  pes- 
ticides have  been  up  for  some  time  now. 
Rachel  Carson  raised  them.  The  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  called 
for  their  elimination.  Last  October  9, 
I  raised  the  point  that  the  basic  premise 
on  which  persistent  pesticides  are  regis- 
tered in  the  first  place  appears  to  be 
false.  That  basic  premise  is  that  chemi- 
cals used  for  the  control  of  pests  remain 
where  they  are  applied.  I  said  then 
that — 

An  Increasing  volvmie  of  evidence  demon- 
strates •  •  •  that  not  all  of  the  chemicals 
reach  and  remain  on  the  areas  where  they 
are  Intended  to  be  placed.  Rather  we  find 
evidence  of  chemical  pesticides  far  from 
the  point  of  application  and  still  retaining 
their  toxicity. 


These  warnings  have  been  ignored 
until  now.  We  are  faced  squarely  with 
the  problem  of  learning  to  control  the 
movement  of  persistent  toxic  compoimds 
beyond  the  restricted  locations  to  which 
they  are  applied  or  discontinuing  their 
use.  That  is  the  policy  question  con- 
fronting this  Nation  today.  We  have 
heard  enough  of  the  benefits  of  pesti- 
cides— we  have  heard  enough  how  re- 
search is  the  answer  to  all  our  problems— 
we  have  heard  enough  about  pesticides 
being  stored  "harmlessly"  in  our  body 
fat.   It  is  time  to  take  action. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  hear  testimony 
from  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  On 
Wednesday,  officials  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration will  testify.  Subsequent 
sessions  will  hear  testimony  from  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  State  officials  and 
others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  edi- 
torials bearing  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  30,  1964] 
More  Silent  Spring 
There  are  still  robins  to  be  seen  during 
these  pleasant  spring  days,  but  many  house- 
holders are  greeting  the  retvirn  of  the  birds 
with  more  than  usual  apprehension.  When 
Rachel  Carson  first  propounded  her  fears 
that  large-scale  use  of  pesticides  were  jeop- 
ardizing wildlife,  her  argiunents  were  dis- 
missed in  some  quarters  as  overwrought  and 
overstated.  Alas,  new  findings  continue  to 
bear  her  out. 

Last  week,  the  Public  Health  Service  Issued 
Its  findings  on  a  4-month  Inquiry  Into  flsh 
kUls  In  the  Mississippi  River.  Some  10  mil- 
lion fish  have  been  reportedly  killed  In  Loui- 
siana since  1960.  and  dead  flsh  have  been 
fovmd  as  far  north  as  St.  Louis  with  the 
same  toxic  symptoms.  The  Public  Health 
Service  Investigation  found  that  wide-scale 
use  of  endrin— a  pesticide  sprayed  from 
planes  on  cotton  and  sugarcane — was  the 
probable  culprit. 

Endrin  Is  closely  related  to  aldrin  ana 
dieldrin,  which  the  British  Government  has 
now  placed  on  a  restricted-use  basis.  An 
advisory  committee  to  the  British  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  expressed  the  "firm  opinion 
that  accximulatlve  contamination  of  the  en- 
vironment by  persistent  organochlorlne  pes- 
ticides should  be  cvu'talled." 

In  light  of  these  findings.  Senator  Ribicoit 
has  announced  that  he  will  hold  a  new  round 
of  hearings  on  the  dangers  of  pesticides. 
The  Senator  is  surely  right  In  deploring  past 
complacency  about  use  of  poisons  that  could 
alter  the  very  environment  of  life  around 
us  His  subcommittee  ought  to  make  » 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  safegiiards  neces- 
sary to  end  robin  counting  as  an  vmpleasant 
new  rite  of  spring. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Mar.  31.  1964] 
Pesticidk  Peril 
Miss  Rachel  Carson  Is  looking  better  at  » 
time  when  the  outlook  for  everything  else— 
animals,  birds,  fish,  and  humans  Included— 
is  dim.     The  mounting  evidence  supporting 
her    indictment   of  chemical   pesticides  has 
reached  a  new.  and  perhaps  most  critical, 
txirn  of  events. 

Even  the  most  skeptical  have  conceded  m 
the  past  that  birds  and  flsh  have  been  killed 
by  heavy  spraying  or  perhaps  accidental  spu- 
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lage  In  streams.  The  prolnsectlclde  forces 
have  argued,  however,  that  controlled  usage 
would  reduce  hazards  to  a  mlnlmimi.  To 
an  indeterminate  extent,  at  least,  this  had 
been  given  the  beneflt  of  the  doubt. 

Now  that  doubt  has  grown  to  ominous 
dimensions.  From  the  Mississippi  River. 
where  10  million  flsh  have  died  In  the  past 
4  years,  comes  evidence  that  the  average  use 
of  toxic  chemical  compounds  has  somehow 
polluted  the  river— not  in  overpowering 
quantities  but  In  tiny  amounts  discernible 
only  by  advanced  sclentlflc  methods. 

These  minute  doses  of  such  chemicals  as 
endrin  and  dieldrin— as  little  as  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  billion  gallons  of  water — are  stored 
up  cumulatively  In  bodies  of  flsh  vmtll  they 
die.  This  alarming  discovery  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  raises  many  questions  which 
should  be  answered  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  Is  the  obvious  Implication  that  farm 
Insecticides,  used  In  moderate  amounts,  find 
their  way  to  the  river  and  deposit  their 
death-dealing  poisons.  But  does  it  go  be- 
yond that?  What  of  the  similar  chemicals 
used  in  Industries  and  homes,  which  may  be 
flushed  Into  the  rivers?  Are  lethal  potions 
building  up  In  other  rivers  of  the  NaUon? 
What  will  be  the  effects  on  man  In  his  con- 
sumption of  food  flsh  and  drinking  water? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  of  Connecticut,  who  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  antlpestlclde 
fight,  is  calling  a  special  hearing  to  see 
whether  new  legislation  Is  necessary.  Mean- 
while, there  Is  need  for  Intensified,  coordi- 
nated studies  In  the  search  for  substitutes, 
methods  of  control,  and  the  determination 
of  long-range  effects  on  man. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Is  pushing  hard 
with  several  new  programs  for  which  Con- 
gress should  supply  whatever  funds  are  re- 
quired. One  will  examine  In  six  communi- 
ties the  levels  of  toxic  matter  found  in  the 
air  food,  and  water  from  all  causes.  An- 
other is  tracing  the  life  of  pesticides  from 
start  to  finish.  No  one  can  now  doubt  the 
urgency  for  finding  ways  to  ciu-b  or  replace 
the  use  of  pesticides  before  Irreparable  harm 
Is  inflicted  on  man  and  nature. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29.  1964] 
The  PESTicroE  Danger 
The  4-year-old  search  for  the  factor  that 
has  made  the  lower  Mississippi  a  river  of 
death  for  millions  of  fish  has  brought  a 
finding  that  the  residues  of  several  agricul- 
tural pesticides  are  the  probable  cause.  If 
this  conclusion  Is  confirmed,  it  raises  the 
question  whether  similar  residues  create 
health  dangers  to  humans  who  drink  Missis- 
sippi water  or  eat  flsh  or  shrimp  taken  from 
that  river  or  the  Oxilf  of  Mexico. 

Almost  a  year  ago  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  warned 
of  the  dangerous  potential  of  pesticide  poi- 
soning of  man  and  vrtldllfe.  It  pointed  out 
that  there  is  much  we  do  not  know  of  the 
long-term  Impact  of  these  chemicals  on  bio- 
logical organisms.  Some  of  the  report's  rec- 
ommendations for  tighter  controls  have  been 
carried  out:  but  In  the  light  of  the  mass 
slaughter  of  Mississippi  fish  It  seems  clear 
that  the  remedial  measures  are  stUl  most 
Inadequate. 

It  now  appears  likely  that  the  fish  were 
killed  by  almost  infinitesimal  amounts  of 
contaminants  entering  the  river  as  the  by- 
products not  of  special  concentrated  spray- 
ing operations  but  of  normal  farm  use.  Such 
contaminants  presumably  also  are  to  ^ 
found  In  other  major  waterways.  Including 
those  that  have  not  had  mass  flsh  deaths. 
The  hazardous  potentials  of  this  sort  of  con- 
Umlnatlon  In  food  have  recently  led  British 
authorities  to  place  severe  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  three  pesticides  of  precisely  the 
sort  that  have  poisoned  flsh  and  shrimp  In 
the  United  States. 

The  questions  posed  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  they  deserve  investigation  and  resolu- 
tion with  maximum  dispatch.    The  Federal 


Pest  Control  Review  Board — composed  of 
high-ranking  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Defense,  Interior,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — is  an  exist- 
ing central  agency  with  the  resources  needed 
for  the  comprehensive  Inquiry  that  Is  urg- 
ently required.  MeanwhUe.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  most  reluctant  of  all  Federal 
agencies  to  move  vigorously  against  potenti- 
ally dangerous  pesticides,  owes  It  to  the  pub- 
lic to  put  into  full  effect  the  reconunenda- 
tlons  of  the  Science  Advisory  Committee's 
report  of  last  year. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Mar.  30,  1964] 
New  Pesticide  Perils 
It's  going  to  make  a  lot  of  people  snappish, 
but  the  Federal  health  agencies  seem  In  a  fair 
way  to  chalk  one  up  for  Rachel  Carson  and 
her  prophetic  warnings  against  the  Ignorant 
use  of  pesticides.  During  the  last  4  years 
fish  have  been  dying  by  untold  millions  in 
the  Mississippi  River.  Now  It  appears  that 
two  common  pesticides,  of  the  kind  used  In- 
land against  weeds  and  Insects,  have  been 
draining  Into  the  big  river  and  causing  a 
major  part  of  the  trouble. 

Up  to  lately,  the  Government  was  not  con- 
vinced that  the  so-called  normal  use  of  these 
pesticides  could  kill  fish.  Examination  of 
the  victims  failed  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  chemicals.  In  the  first  place.  Un- 
happily, the  failure  was  not  due  to  the  chem- 
icals not  being  In  the  fish  flesh,  or  the  water, 
or  the  mud  of  the  river.  It  came  about  be- 
cause science  had  not  yet  perfected  ways  of 
discovering  extremely  minute  amounts  of  the 
pesticides.  But  methods  of  measuring  chem- 
ical presences  have  recently  been  reflned 
anew,  and  vrith  them  has  come  the  discovery 
of  the  poisons  In  the  flsh. 

At  first  the  Government  could  not  believe 
that  such  small  amounts  of  chemicals  could 
be  Injurious.     But  the  substances  were  In- 
troduced   Into   test   pools,    and   the   flsh   In 
these  pools  also  died.     The  new  discovery 
Is  bound  to  stir  up  the  ranks  of  conserva- 
tionists all  over  again.    There  won't  be  any 
smug  I-told-you-so's.  however — jtist  all  the 
more  fear  for  wildlife  in  areas  were  pesticides 
are   used.     If   chemicals   In   such   Infinitely 
small  doses,  and  diluted  as  they  must  be  by 
the  process  of  being  washed  down  Into  the 
Mississippi,  can  kUl,  how  much  greater  Is  the 
danger  to  wildlife  right  on  the  sites  where 
Insecticides     are     first     employed— In     full 
strength  and  quantity  application?    It  is  not 
a  matter  of  Indicting  the  users  of  pesticides 
out  of  hand.    In  general  they  acted  only  on 
existing  knowledge  of  the  harm  and  nonharm 
of  chemicals.    But  It  appears  that  somebody 
was  vnrong   somewhere,  as  the   evidence   of 
billions  of  dead  flsh  testifies.    Nevertheless. 
It  Is  plain   the  whole  matter  of  pesticides 
must  be  restudled  as  a  result  of  what  the 
Government  has  fovmd  out  In  the  Mississippi 
area. 


NEED  FOR  REVIEW  OF  DECISION  ON 
ROME,  N.Y..  AIR  MATERIEL  AREA 
Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Keating]  and  I  wish  to  make 
brief  statements  about  the  Rome  Air  Ma- 
teriel Area.  At  this  time.  I  wish  to  yield 
to  him.  if  I  may.  and  thereafter  to  speak 

in  my  own  behalf.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNAMARA  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a 
shocking  situation  has  just  come  to  light, 
uncovered  by  the  perseverance  and  de- 
termination of  the  Utica  Observer  Dis- 
patch, in  Utica.  N.Y..  but  I  must  say  not 
unsuspected  by  those  of  us  who  have  been 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  situation. 


A  member  of  the  Air  Force  investigat- 
ing board  with  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  best  method  of  reducing  costs 
in  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  has 
admitted  that  after  the  making  of  the 
studies  which  preceded  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  closing  of  Rome  Air  Materiel 
Area,  in  Rome,  N.Y.,  the  factual,  objec- 
tive recommendations  of  the  board  were 
overruled — not  once,  but  three  times — 
on  political  considerations.  Only  then 
came  the  final  conclusion  that  the  Rome 
facility  was  expendable — not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  defense  or  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economy,  but  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  politics. 

The  report  reveals  that  the   12-man 
investigating  board  which  studied  all  the 
air    materiel    commands    first    recom- 
mended the  closing  of  San  Bernardino 
Air  Materiel  Area,  at  Norton  Air  Force 
Base,  in  California.     From  higher  up. 
they  were  told.  "Oh,  no;  you  cannot  do 
that.    That  Congressman  is  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.    He  is  too  im- 
portant."   So  they  took  a  second  look, 
and  then  recommended  the  closing  of  the 
facility  at  Mobile.  Ala.    Again  they  were 
told.  "Oh,  no:  that  is  no  good.     That 
Congressman  has  been  in  Congress  for 
nearly  30  years."    So  then  they  took  a 
third  look,  and  recommended  the  closing 
of  a  facility  in  Pennsylvania;  but  again 
the  board  was  overruled — this  time  on 
the  ground  that  the  installation  was  in  a 
depressed  area  and  that  much  new  con- 
struction had  been  undertaken.    Finally 
the  board  was  instructed  to  find  a  good 
reason  for  closing  the  Rome  installation, 
because  that  was  the  one  the  higher-ups 
had  wanted  all  the  time  to  have  closed, 
even  though  it,  too,  is  in  a  depressed  area. 
These  are  serious  charges.   The  board's 
report  was  the  basis  for  the  decision, 
announced  last  December,  to  close  one 
of  the  largest  defense  facilities  in  New 
York  State.   But  now  we  are  told  that  the 
board's  report  was  doctored  up  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  order  to  reflect,  not  na- 
tional defense  needs,  not  economy  needs, 
but  purely  political  ones. 

In  this  connection,  these  remarks  and 
the  action  which  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  I  propose  to  take  have  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  this 
district,  Mr.  Alexander  Pirnie. 

I  am  transmitting  this  information 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
the  request  that  a  full  investigation  be 
made  into  the  report  to  determine  its 
accuracy  or  otherwise.  Together  with 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  I  am  also  ask- 
ing the  Comptroller  General  to  look  into 
the  charges.  They  constitute  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  integrity  of  decisionmaking 
in  the  Air  Force.  They  should  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed.  If  they  are  not  factual, 
we  should  be  so  told.  Those  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  the  Rome  facility  and 
the  fine  work  that  it  has  done  over  the 
years  have  had  serious  doubts  about  the 
efforts  to  transfer  jobs  from  Rome  else- 
where.   

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  have 


the   floor, 
colleague. 


and   I  have   yielded  to  my 
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Mr.     KEATING.    Mr.     President, 
thought  I  had  been  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  both  Senators  from  New  York 
has  expired.  I 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  asfc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  pert- 
mitted  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min^ 
ute.  and  that  my  colleague  be  permittefi 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.      I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi^t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  report  bringjs 
out  information  which  has  been  the  subU 
ject  of  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  in  the 
past.  It  calls  for  a  complete  reexamina^ 
tion,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  decision  tjo 
phase  out  the  Rome  Air  Materiel  Com|- 
mand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prim 
ed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  sto! 
by  Mr.  Bill  Lucey  which  appeared  in  tr 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  of  yesterday, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re( 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  News  ©tort,  Utica  Observi 
Dispatch,  April  1,  1964 
( By  Bin  Lucey ) 

What  part  did  political  pressures  play 
the  1961  decisions  by  the  Air  Force  to  phai 
out  the  Rome  Air  Materiel  area.  A  k( 
member  of  the  task  force  that  drew  up  t 
1961  recommendation,  told  the  Observe: 
Dispatch  today  that  they  were  paramou: 
at  that  time.  He  said  he  agreed  with  tl 
opinion  of  many  In  this  area  that  the  1981 
plans  for  eliminating  ROAMA  waa  the  basis 
for  the  1963  decision.  I 

He  revealed  that  the  task  force  had  flrkt 
selected  the  AM  A  at  San  Bernardino.  Calif., 
then  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  then  Mlddletowt, 
Pa.,  for  elimination  on  the  grounds  that  thty 
were  expendable.  This  reasoning  was  re- 
jected and  the  task  force  was  then  directed 
to  do  a  study  on  how  to  move  ROAMA  else- 
where. I 

"So  far  as  I  know  there  were  no  furthfer 
plans  developed  for  phasing  out  ROAMA  aftfer 
the  ones  we  did  In  1961.  Someone  elke 
may  have.  But  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  ciix- 
rent  phaseout  Is  based  on  the  studies  we 
made."  The  former  task  force  official  said 
that  in  the  case  of  the  AMA  at  San  Bern- 
ardino and  MobUe.  the  recommendations  fbr 
eliminating  them  were  rejected  by  General 
William  P.  McKee,  now  Air  Porce  Vice  Chlfef 
of  Staff,  because  he  feared  the  power  bf 
local  Democratic  Congressmen.  He  sa|d 
McKee  told  the  task  force  to  "forget  abotot 
Mlddletown"  because  the  Air  Force  had  Jutet 
spent  a  lot  of  money  on  an  airstrip  there.  In 
addition,  he  said,  McKee  noted  that  If  the 
logistics  part  of  the  base  «as  moved  om, 
there  would  be  little  left  and  the  base  would 
have  to  be  closed  and  It  was  a  depressed 
area.  Here,  too.  he  said,  McKee  noted  that 
the  oppoeltlon  of  the  local  Congressmen  hid 
to  be  considered.  It  was  after  that,  lie 
said,  the  task  force  was  ordered  to  do  a  study 
on  how  to  eliminate  ROAMA. 

The  task  force  official  who  asked  that  1  Is 
name  be  withheld  sharply  disagreed  with 
the  Air  Porce  contention  that  ellmlnatliin 
of  ROAMA  would  reduce  Jobs  or  result  kn 
economy.  •  •  •  The  12-man  task  force  was 
established  by  headquarters  of  the  Air  Forjce 
Logistics  Command  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Porce  Base,  Dayton.  Ohio,  to  recomme;id 
which  of  the  nine  Air  Force  AMA's  should  ae 
eliminated. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision  on  what  to  «c- 
ommend.  the  task  force  was  to  consider  su;h 
factors  as  these:   The  condition  and   use  of 

existing  facilities,  availability  of  skilled  labtr, 

estimates  of  current  and  future  workloads, 
warehouse  requirements  and  timount  of  ware- 


housing space,  maintenance  requirements  aa 
related  to  the  maintenance  facilities  avail- 
able. At  the  beginning  the  task  force 
thought  that  politics  also  was  supposed  to 
be  a  factor  and  they  should  be  concerned 
with  what  problems  an  area  would  have  If 
an  AMA  were  eliminated.  However,  Its  mem- 
bers were  Informed  not  to  be  concerned  with 
politics,  "It  would  be  handled  by  ftlgher- 
ups." 

Aa  a  result  of  this  study  of  the  nine  AMA's 
almost  all  members  of  the  task  force  agreed 
that  the  San  Bernardino  AMA  should  be 
eliminated.  This  was  a  big  aircraft  AMA.  but 
most  of  Its  planes  were  obsolete  and  Its 
maintenance  workload  down.  General  Mc- 
Kee, then  deputy  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command,  reportedly  ac- 
knowledged that  It  was  a  good  study.  But  he 
threw  It  out.  He  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"There  Is  no  chance  of  eliminating  San 
Bernardino  or  any  other  southern  California 
base  as  long  as  Congressman  Harry  R.  Shep- 
PARD.  Democrat,  of  the  27th  District,  was  in- 
fluential in  that  area. 

The  task  force  then  "reevaluated"  the  first 
study  and  recommended  that  the  Mobile, 
Ala.,  AMA  be  eliminated.  At  the  time  much 
of  the  Mobile  workload  was  about  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
which  would  supply  all  of  the  services  with 
some  items  they  used  in  common.  The  task 
force  proposed  that  most  of  the  Mobile  base 
be  given  to  this  agency.  However,  General 
McKee.  according  to  the  Observer-Dispatch's 
task  force  Informer,  threw  out  that  recom- 
mendation becaxise  he  was  concerned  over 
the  reaction  of  Democratic  Congressman 
Prank  M.  Boykln. 

Next,  the  task  force  evaluated  the  logistics 
structure  a  third  time  and  a  Mlddletown,  Pa., 
AMA  was  chosen  for  elimination,  but  the 
task  force  was  told  to  forget  It  for  reasons 
stated  earlier. 

There  followed  the  order  to  do  a  study  on 
how  ROAMA  could  be  eliminated.  "There  Is 
no  doubt  whatsoever."  the  former  task  force 
official  said,  "that  flnal  decisions  such  aa 
these  often  are  politically  motivated.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  military  logic." 

Mr.  RUSSELL  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Did  not  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Keating]  have  granted  to  him 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute  and  that  I  might  proceed 
for  3  minutes?  Unless  that  procedure 
Interferes  with  other  Senators,  I  should 
like  to  use  the  time  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarism 
that  the  time  of  both  Senators  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  Senate  still  In 
the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 


THE    ODDS    AGAINST    THE    OPPO- 
NENTS OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  addition  to 
the  time  which  is  available  to  me  during 
the  morning  hour.  I  may  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  discuss  a  subject. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
frequently  referred  to  the  odds  against 
those  of  us  who  are  opposing  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill.  Those  odds  be- 
come more  manifest  as  the  debate  pro- 
gresses. Each  speaker  for  the  aflOnna- 
tive  side  of  the  question  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  comes  well  armed  with  memo- 
randums and  statistics  that  have  been 
gathered  and  supplied  by  tax -supported 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  no  means  of  counterexamining 
the  sources  of  that  material  in  order  to 
Insure  Its  accuracy  and  to  reply. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  in  his 
speech  referred  to  a  number  of  counties 
in  which  he  claimed  the  Negro  was  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  scofi&ng  at  the  con- 
tention that  some  of  us  have  made  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  lack  of  voting  has 
been  due  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  colored  race  in  respect  to 
voting.  We  cannot  employ  an  army  of 
agents,  attorneys.  Inspectors,  and  In- 
vestigators and  have  local  committees 
in  every  State  and  In  every  community 
of  the  land— as  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has.  to  supply  information  to  us. 

I  do  not  contend  that  there  have  not 
been  irregularities  In  registration  and 
voting.  But  the  cases  presented  are  few 
and  Isolated  when  considered  against 
the  background  of  the  whole  picture. 
The  South  has  about  10  million  colored 
citizens  and  the  vast  majority  are  free 
to  register  and  vote  as  they  may  desire. 

The  right  to  have  one's  vote  fairly 
counted  is  as  vital  as  the  right  to  register 
and  vote.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  devote  the 
same  amount  of  time  and  tax  money  to 
a  study  of  election  irregularities  in  the 
boss-controlled  centers  of  population 
they  would  find  as  much  infringement  on 
the  right  of  franchise  of  American  citi- 
zens as  those  detailed  in  isolated  south- 
ern communities  yesterday. 

Some  of  their  statistics  are  false. 
Much  of  the  material  is  misleading.  But 
we  do  not  have  the  persormel  and  facili- 
ties to  pinpoint  and  prove  that,  though 
we  know  of  our  own  knowledge  of  in- 
stances in  which  that  is  the  case. 

One  example  arose  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  a  county  In  North  Carolina  in 
which  no  Negroes  reside,  and  in  which 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  claimed 
discrimination  exists. 

The  opponents  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion must  use  whatever  information  we 
can  obtain.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  long 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  22  dealing  with  the  drive  to 
have  the  Negro  citizens  of  New  York  reg- 
istered. The  headline  states,  "Apathy 
Slowing  Negro  Vote  Drive." 

Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  everything 
considered  wrong,  the  article  blames  the 
situation  on  the  South  though  the  cam- 
paign is  being  waged  in  34  Northern 
States.  It  claims  that  the  Negroes  have 
no  interest  in  voting  in  these  States  be- 
cause they  had  not  voted  in  the  South. 
But  the  article  shows  that  it  Is  absolutely 
true  that  there  is  great  apathy  on  the 


part  of  members  of  the  colored  race  even 
when  living  in  the  land  of  claimed  equal- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  which  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating] 
yesterday,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objec'.ion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22, 1964] 
APATHT    Slowing    Negro    Vote    Drive— Up- 
rooting OF  Families  Also  CrriD  in  North- 
ERM  Cmzs 

(By  Theodore  Jones) 
Apathy  and  a  constant  uprooting  of  Negro 
famUles  were  described  yesterday  aa  the 
major  problem  encountered  in  a  drive  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Negro  votera  In  34 
Northern  States. 

The  campaign,  which  Involves  communi- 
ties from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  is  being  con- 
ducted by  300  local  branches  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Its  goal  is  to  add  1  million  north- 
ern Negroes  to  the  Nation's  voting  rolls  this 

year.  , 

Calvin  D.  Banks.  NAACP  coordinator  of 
the  campaign  described  It  yesterday  aa  "a 
coldly  calculated  move  to  strengthen  the 
political  voice  of  the  Negro  in  the  North." 
Our  branches,  he  explained,  "are  ap- 
proaching this  challenge  with  great  serloiis- 
ness.  They  realize  this  is  the  key  way  of 
demonstrating  real  muscle  In  the  civil  rights 

struggle." 

The  execution  of  the  campaign.  Mr. 
Banks  said.  Is  being  left  to  the  local 
branches.  Early  reports,  he  Indicated,  are 
showing  progress  and  pinpointing  common 
problems. 

"There  Is  a  tremendous  mobility  among 
the  northern  Negro,"  Mr.  Banks  said.  "A 
search  for  economic  stability  may  take  the 
Negro  family  from  one  conununlty  to  an- 
other. This  makes  It  difficult  for  them  to 
meet  the  residence  requirements  in  many 
lommunltles." 

APATHT  called  OBSTACLE 

Apathy  among  many  Negroes,  particularly 
those  who  have  migrated  from  the  South, 
was  also  cited  as  an  obstacle  In  many  north- 
ern communities. 

Many  of  these  Negroes.  Mr.  Banks  said, 
come  from  southern  areas  where  they  were 
threatened  with  violence  and  economic  de- 
struction if  "they  even  thought  about  regis- 
tering to  vote." 

In  the  North.  Mr.  Banks  continued,  reg- 
istration is  sometimes  the  last  thing  they 
think  about." 

"Some  become  Indifferent  when  they  see 
no  Improvement  In  their  economic  status 
and  take  the  attitude  that  their  vote  won't 
help  things,"  he  said.     "It's  these  people  we 

want  to  get."  ^   ^  ^ 

Mr.  Banks  said  that  800  Negroes  had  been 
registered  In  Compton,  Calif.,  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  weekend  door-to-door  canvass 
by  the  local  branch  there  and  by  125  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  California. 

The  NAACP  official  said  the  northern  drive 
was  part  of  a  nationwide  voter  registration 
campaign.  Its  efforts  are  being  matched  In 
an  expanded  registration  drive  in  southern 
communities,  he  said. 

The  nationwide  effort  Is  also  being  coupled 
with  the  NAACP's  voter  education  program 
which,  according  to  Roy  Wllklns,  executive 
director.  Is  laying  the  groundwork  "for  what 
we  may  have  to  do  after  the  votes  for  and 
against  the  clvU  rights  bill  are  recorded." 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  further 
to  point  out  the  difficulties,  yesterday 
the  news  ticker  showed  that — 
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Leaders  from  more  than  80  national  organi- 
zations cooperating  In  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Right*  met  with  Senate  floor 
leaders  at  2  pjn.  to  discuss  the  civil  rights 
bUl  m  S.  207,  Senate  Conference  Room, 
Capitol. 

That  bears  out  the  contention  I  have 
made  with  respect  to  the  enormous  lobby 
that  has  been  assembled  in  an  effort  not 
only  to  force  the  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  process  to  withhold 
from  the  Americsm  people  every  material 
information  as  to  what  the  bill  would 
actually  do  if  It  should  be  enacted. 

I  point  out  further  that  speaker  after 
speaker,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  var- 
ious teams  that  have  been  assembled  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  have  been 
furnished  with  a  great  deal  of  memo- 
randums and  speech  material  by  the  De- 
partment of   Justice,   a  tax-supported 
agency,   and  nearly  every   one   of   the 
speakers  has  referred  to  a  memorandum 
which  he  has  that  was  supplied  by  the 
Department.    They  also  have  available 
to  them  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.    I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  would  make  er- 
roneous reports,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  can  withhold  such  re- 
ports as  may  be  injurious  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  supporters  of  the  bill.   I  have 
no  doubt  that  In  many  instances  only 
information  which  would  cast  a  reflec- 
tion   upon   the    southern    part    of   the 
United  States  has  been  submitted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  If  he  has  any  time 
remaining? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 


MISS     PEARL     R.     FISHER     NAMED 
PRESIDENT     OF     NEW     ENGLAND 
HOSPITAL  ASSEMBLY 
Mrs.   SMITH.     Mr.   President,   as   a 
woman,  I  always  have  a  great  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  success  of  another  wom- 
an.   I  particularly  feel  such  pride  in  the 
success  of  Miss  Pearl  R.  Fisher,  a  reg- 
istered nurse,  who  Is  the  administrator 
of  the  Thayer  Hospital  in  Watervllle, 
Maine. 

Miss  Fisher  became  president  of  the 
New  England  Hospital  Assembly.  She 
has  brought  great  pride  to  Maine  and  to 
women  in  her  singular  and  outstand- 
ing accomplishments.  She  Is  a  wom- 
an of  great  and  distinguished  achieve- 
ments. I  am  most  fortunate  to  count 
her  as  a  personal  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  in  the  March  25.  1964.  Issue  of 
the  Watervllle,  Maine,  Sentinel,  and  two 
newspaper  reports  on  Miss  Fisher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


WtLL  Be  Installed  Tonight 
(Miss  Pearl  R.  Plsher.  administrator  of 
Thayer  Hospital,  will  be  Installed  as  president 
of  the  New  England  Hospital  Assembly  at  the 
group's  43d  annual  meeting  in  Boston.  Some 
e.-TOO  hospital  personnel  are  attending  the 
session.) 


MISS  nSHER  heads  HOSPITAL  ASSEMBLY 

In  the  resplendent  Georgian  Room  of  the 
Statler-Hllton  Hotel  In  Boston  this  evening, 
hundreds  of  skilled  hospital  personnel  from 
throiighout  New  England  will  give  their 
wau-m  applause  to  a  modest,  soft-spoken 
woman  from  Maine. 

It  will  be  a  big  moment  In  the  eventful 
career  of  Miss  Pearl  R.  Plsher.  adminUtrator 
of  Thayer  Hospital  In  WatervUle.  And  the 
tribute  will  be  richly  deserved. 

For  Miss  Plsher  tonight  wlU  be  formaUy 
Installed  president  of  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital Assembly,  the  largest  and  oldest  regional 
hospital  organization  In  the  United  States. 
Some  6,000  representatives  of  New  England 
hospitals  will  attend  this  43d  annual  meet- 
ing. Including  hospital  executives,  physi- 
cians, nurses,  trustees,  technicians,  auxili- 
aries, and  many  other  specialists. 

The  presidency  of  such  a  noted  organiza- 
tion is  an  honor  that  could  well  make  a  lesser 
head  spin. 

"Actually,"  says  Miss  Plsher.  "Thayer's 
uniqueness  la  a  combination  of  many  Indi- 
viduals and  their  skills  and  talents;  an  in- 
terested and  Informed  board  of  trustees;  and 
outstanding,  well-quallfled  medical  staff;  the 
Mansfield  Clinic  Advisory  Board;  and  the 
women's  auxiliary  volunteers  who  share  our 
Interests  and  Ideals  and  give  generously  and 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  talents;  and 
that  very  Important  group,  our  hospital  per- 
sonnel who  work  together  as  a  hospital 
team." 

"We  have  had  a  vitality  that  has  stimu- 
lated us  and  kept  us  growing  all  the  time." 
she  said,  citing  the  many  programs  that  were 
pioneered  at  Thayer. 

"When  I  first  went  to  Ttiayer,  the  hospital 
employed  only  25  people.  We  had  nothing. 
We  had  no  money.  But  we  had  a  belief  and 
faith  In  people.  It  la  because  of  the  work 
of  many  Indlviduala  that  we  have  what  we 
have  today." 

Miss  Fisher's  duties  are  principally  admin- 
istrative now  since  the  hospital  has  grown 
to  Its  present  100-bed  capacity  aa  a  result  of 
building  programs  In  1950  and  1957.  A  $3 
million  program  now  underway  will  enlarge 
the  Institution  by  60  beds  and  make  possible 
the  conaolldatlon  and  expanalon  of  labora- 
tory facilities. 

Although  her  schedule  la  an  extremely  b\isy 
one,  the  Thayer  administrator  admits  that 
she  has  "never  known  what  It  la  not  to  want 
to  come  to  work." 

Mlaa  Plsher  waa  only  16  when  she  en- 
tered nurses  training  at  Slaters  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  here. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  nurse  so  badly  It  dldnt 
seem  I  could  get  there  quickly  enough,"  she 
said. 

A  hard  worker,  she  went  to  Boston  follow- 
ing her  graduation  and  furthered  her  knowl- 
edge of  pedlatrlca  and  obatetrlca  at  ttiree 
hospitals  there. 

She  came  to  the  thriving  young  Thayer 
Hospital  In  1934  and  2  years  later  was  named 
its  administrator.  Pearl  Fisher  haant  stopped 
working  since. 

Among  her  achievements: 
Recipient  of  honorary  maater'a  degree  at 
Colby  College;  paat  president  of  Maine  Hos- 
pital Association;  treasurer,  program  chair- 
man, and  president-elect  of  the  New  England 
Hospital  Assembly;  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Hospital  Administrators  and 
regent  from  New  England. 

Secretary  of  the  Slaters-Thayer  Hospital 
Council;  member  of  executive  committee  of 
Maine  Cancer  Society;  perceptor  for  Colum- 
bia University  Program  of  Continuation  Edu- 
cation, Hospital  Administration;  visiting 
lecturer  In  public  health  and  administra- 
tive medicine  at  Columbia;  member  of  Zonta 
International,  WatervUle  Chapter;  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Maine  Children's 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers. 

Miss  Plsher  Is  especially  fond  of  a  quoU- 
tlon  from  John  Ruakln:  "Quality  la  never  an 
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accident.  It  Is  always  the  result  of  Intelli- 
gent effort.  There  must  be  a  will  to  producd 
a  superior  thing." 

It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that  Miss  Pear, 
H  Plsher,  of  WatervUle.  becomes  president  o: 
the  New  England  Hospital  Assembly  tonight 

The  Lady  in  Whtti 

The  lady  In  white  whose  soft  voice  and 
warm  smile  have  cheered  thousands  of  pa. 
tlents  at  Thayer  Hospital  is  today  preslden ; 
of  the  New  England  Hospital  Assembly. 

Recognition  by  her  colleagues  in  this  man  • 
ner  Is  an  honor  well  deserved  by  Miss  Pearl 
Fisher,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  heal  • 

Miss  Plsher  earned  her  cap  in  nursing  afc 
Sisters  Hospital  and  since  1936  she  has  beet 
administrator  of  Thayer  Hospital  helping  tp 
guide  Its  growth  from  a  converted  woode^ 
dwelling  on  Main  Street  to  Its  present  statu^ 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  small  hospitals  l^ 
the  country.  . 

Through  that  time  she  has  done  aboiM 
every  chore  a  nurse  can  perform,  always  ad^ 
Ing  to  her  duties  that  extra  something  tha^t 
comes  from  within  a  person  dedicated  to  ft 

chosen  field.  ^^  L 

We  Join  with  her  colleagues  In  Thayer  an^ 
her  friends  at  Sisters  and  Osteopathic  Ho^ 
pltals  in  applauding  the  choice  of  the  asseml- 
bly  to  lead  the  6,000  hospital  people  who  att- 
tend  their  deliberations. 

Miss  Pearl  Fishek  Assumes  Otftce  as  Hos- 
pital Assembly  President  J 
Boston  —Miss  Pearl  R.  Fisher,  adminlstr^ 
tor  of  the  Thayer  Hospital  in  Watervlllt, 
Maine,  assumed  office  Tuesday  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Hospital  Assenl- 

bly.  L 

Miss  Abble  E.  Dunks,  administrator  df 
the  Boston  Dispensary  was  named  presi- 
dent-elect, to  take  over  the  office  next  yeat. 
Richard  T.  Vlguers.  speaking  on  a  P^n*. 
said  that  patients  today  are  demanding  hlgji 
standards  of  medical  care,  luxury  personal 
services,  and  at  the  same  time  low  costs.  ^ 
He  said  the  basic  fact  remains  that  mo#e 
and  better  service  costs  more,  even  aft*r 
making  full  allowances  for  efficiency,  econ- 
omy of  operation,  and  maximum  use  of  fi- 

cllltles.  ^   ^     .».  1 

WatervUle  Hospital  officials  had  thete 
comments  on  Miss  Fisher's  election :  I 

Ralph  H.  Cutting,  chairman  of  Thaytr 
board  of  trustees:  "Every  one  of  us  connect- 
ed with  Thayer  Hospital  Is  very  proud  fcf 
this  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
Miss  Fisher.  We  feel.  too.  that  It  Is  a  dlk- 
tlnctlon  well  deserved  by  virtue  of  her  life- 
long dedication  to  hospital  service.  H^r 
courage  and  Imagination  In  this  field  ha|e 
gained  for  her  national  recognition  as  la 
leader  In  progressive  hospital  administra- 
tion. The  primary  function  of  NEHA  Is  t^e 
continuing  development  and  Improvement  bf 
standards  In  patient  care.  We  feel  thkt 
Miss  Fifher  Is  a  most  appropriate  choice  to 
further  these  Ideals."  J 

Dr.  John  H.  Reynolds,  Thayer  medical  di- 
rector: "We  are  proud  and  pleased  that  Mtes 
Plsher  has  been  accorded  this  high  honor. 
It  reflects  credit,  not  only  upon  her,  bbt 
upon  all  who  are  associated  with  her  Jat 
Thayer  and  the  community  the  hospltel 
represents.  We  believe  that  her  background 
of  experience  and  ability  will  make  her  yqar 
as  president  of  NEHA  a  fruitful  one  for  the 
entire  memberf  hip." 

Sister  Evelyn,  administrator  of  Sisters 
Hospital:  "The  New  England  Hospital  As- 
sembly Is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  ^n 
outstanding  person  as  Miss  Plsher  as  ts 
president.  Her  efficiency,  experience,  and  <  e- 
votlon  to  her  chosen  profession  will  seive 
her  In  good  stead  In  this  Important  posi- 
tion. The  elevation  of  Miss  Fisher  to  tjhe 
presidency  of  such  a  noted  hospital  orgalil- 
zatlon  brings  honor  to  her  and  to  the  Stiite 
of  Maine." 


Howard  N.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  advisory 
board  at  Sisters  Hospital:  "The  fine  work 
Miss  Fisher  has  done  as  administrator  of 
Thayer  Hospital  Is  well  known  to  us  In  the 
Greater  WatervUle  area.  We  at  Sisters,  who 
are  proud  to  have  Miss  Fisher  as  a  graduate, 
feel  equally  honored  with  our  friends  at 
Thayer  by  her  selection  to  lead  the  New 
England  Assembly.  Her  quiet  efficiency  and 
her  dedication  to  the  art  of  healing  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  work  of  the  assembly." 

George  R.  Petty,  administrator  of  the  Wa- 
tervUle Osteopathic  Hospital:  "We.  of  the 
WatervUle  Osteopathic  Hospital  famUy.  Join 
with  Miss  Fisher's  colleagues  and  friends 
In  congratulating  her  on  her  election  as 
president  of  the  New  England  Hospital  As- 
sembly. It  Is  no  surprise  to  any  of  us  who 
are  aware  of  Miss  Fisher's  tremendous  abili- 
ties to  learn  that  she  has  been  selected  for 
this  high  honor." 


NEED  FOR  REVIEW  OF  DECISION  ON 
ROME,  N.Y.,  AIR  MATERIEL  AREA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preisdent,  I  join 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  in  his  pro- 
test with  respect  to  the  Rome  Air  Mate- 
riel Area  and  in  the  demand  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  explain  to  us  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  report  in  the 
Utica  Observer  Dispatch  of  April  1,  1964, 
appears  to  have  been  a  political  decision 
to  move  a  critically  important  military 
installation  from  an  area  which  is  hav- 
ing very  grave  economic  diflBculties  to 
another  location  for  no  reason  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  before  this 
small  chink  of  light  was  cast  upon  this 
decision.  I  asked  my  colleague  to  speak 
first  because  he  has  taken  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  situation,  which  urgently 
deserves  it,  together  with  Representative 
PiRNiE.  the  Congressman  from  the  Rome, 
N.Y.,  area.  We  join  in  a  solid  determina- 
tion to  get  to  the  bottom  of  what  caused 
the  critically  important  Rome.  N.Y.,  in- 
stallation to  be  moved.  We  do  not  like 
what  we  see  about  it  now,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  insist  on  an  explanation  of 
how  and  why  this  decision  came  about. 
We  shall  insist  on  an  explanation  which 
is  reasonable  and  satisfactory,  and  does 
not  have  the  character  which  seems  to 
be  intimated  by  the  newspaper  story. 

The  Defense  Department  owes  us  a 
complete  explanation  of  what  this  story 
is  all  about. 


PAYMENT  TO  SENECA  INDIAN  BILL— 
H.R.  1794 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  I  may  have  a  few  extra 
minutes  on  one  other  matter,  the  Seneca 
Indian  bill  which  was  passed  the  other 
day  on  a  call  of  the  calendar  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Several  Senators  stated 
at  the  time  that  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  we  would  not  press  our 
demands  with  respect  to  that  legisla- 
tion. The  reason  we  favored  the  bill's 
passage  by  consent  was  that  we  thought 
it  was  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  Sen- 
eca Indian  Nation. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  on  February 
5  the  House  Interior  Committee  unani- 
mously reported  H  R.  1794  which  pro- 
vided for  $20,150,000  In  compensation 
and  rehabilitation  funds  for  the  Seneca 


Nation.  On  February  7,  1964,  this  bill 
passed  the  House  by  voice  vote.  The 
House-approved  bill  included  rehabilita- 
tion funds  in  the  amount  of  $16.9  mil- 
lion to  improve  the  economic,  social,  and 
educational  conditions  of  the  4,132  en- 
rolled members  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 
These  funds  were  to  be  expended  for  the 
following  purposes:  $8  million  for  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  recreational 
development;  $4,438,000  for  industrial 
development;  $1,029,000  for  reloca- 
tion and  resettlement;  $970,000  for  com- 
munity buildings  and  facilities;  $2,300,- 
000  for  an  educational  fund;  and  $194,000 
for  a  resurvey  of  the  congressional  vil- 
lages on  the  reservation. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  re- 
duced   the    rehabilitation    funds    from 
$16,931,000  to  $6,116,550,  constituting  a 
reduction  of  $10,814,450.    In  doing  so,  it 
struck  out,  among  other  things,  S2,300,- 
000  for  an  educational  fund  to  finance 
a  20-year  program  of  higher  education, 
vocational  training,  and  scholarship  as- 
sistance to  Seneca  children.    It  also  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  funds  available  for 
industrial  and  recreational  development, 
construction    of    community    buildings, 
houses,  roads,  utilities,  and  sanitation 
facilities.    The  funds  which  were  elimi- 
nated in  the  Senate-passed  bill  would 
most  effectively  be  utilized  by  the  Seneca 
Nation.    Consequently,  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief  that   the   substantial   reduction  of 
funds  in  the  rehabilitation  program  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  $16.9 
million  rehabilitation  program  figure  ap- 
proved by  the  House  represents  a  consid- 
erable reduction  from  the  amount  of  $33 
million  which  was  estimated  by  the  Brill 
Engineering  Co.,  a  concern  retained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  study  the 
recreational  and  industrial  potential  of 
the  area.    While  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  Committees  did  not  support  the 
proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  Wil- 
liamsburg-type  Indian  village  recreation 
area  to  attract  tourists  to  the  Seneca 
area  in  order  to  improve  the  economic 
capacity  of  the  nation,  it  is  clear  that 
economic  development  of  the   reserva- 
tion is  vitally  necessary  to  the  nation 
and  the  surrounding  communities.    The 
longstanding  need  for  more  and  better 
job  opportunities  for  the  Senecas  will  be 
dramatically  accentuated  when  families 
move  into  their  new  communities. 

I  believe  the  House  figure  for  reha- 
bilitation program  funds  is  a  reasonable 
one  and  am  hopeful  that  the  conference 
will  adopt  it.  The  Senate  committee 
has  not  even  allowed  $2,250  per  enrolled 
Indian,  an  amount  suggested  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  its  report  on  the 
bill  dated  February  28,  1964,  and  utilized 
by  the  87th  Congress  in  arriving  at  its 
legislative  settlement  for  the  Crow, 
Creek,  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Indians, 
for  the  total  enrolled  membership  of  the 
Seneca  Nation.  The  Senate  committee 
approved  the  $2,250  figure  for  1,103  In- 
dians living  on  the  Allegany  Reserva- 
tion directly  affected  by  the  Allegheny 
River  flooding  and  $1,200  per  capita  to 
be  paid  to  the  3,000  Senecas  living  off  the 
Allegany  Reservation.  A  formula  to 
permit  payment  of  $2,250  to  the  entire 
enrolled  Seneca  Nation  presently  about 


4  200  members,  would  alone  have  in- 
creased funds  for  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram by  approximately  $3.2  million. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  also  included 
an  amendment  to  the  House  bill  which 
would  require  the  tribal  council  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  2  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  for 
the  Secretary's  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress within  90  days,  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
supervision  over  the  property  and  affairs 
of  the  tribe  and  its  members  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  submission  of 
such  proposed  legislation.    I  have  been 
advised  by  the  president  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  George  Heron,  that  the  nation  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
The  nation  feels  that  the  amendment 
requiring  preparation  of  a  tribal  plan 
for  termination  of  the  special  relation- 
ship between  the  Seneca  Nation  and  the 
Federal     Government,     a     relationship 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  na- 
tion, was  not  sufficiently  considered  in 
that  this  matter  was  not  previously  taken 
up  by  the  House  or  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee nor  considered  by  the  full  com- 
mittee with  the  benefit  of  the  executive 
agencies'  positions. 

Second,    it    is    well    recognized    that 
H.R.  1794  is  directed  toward  providing 
for  the  relocation,  rehabilitation,  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seneca  Nation  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  infringement  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  the  rights  of  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Seneca  Nation's  land  guar- 
anteed under  article  in  of  the  1794  Pick- 
ing Treaty  between  the  Uiiited  States 
and  the  Seneca  Nation.    The  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia,  it  must 
be  remembered,  expressly  held  that  the 
U  S.  Government  infringed  the  Nation's 
riehts  under  the  1794  treaty— 262  P.  2d 
27  (1958),  cert,  den.,  360  U.S.  909  (1959). 
Under   these  circumstances,  to  convert 
this  compensation  bill  by  a  termination 
amendment  into  a  vehicle  for  doing  away 
with  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Seneca  Nation  is  literally  to  add 
insult  to  injury.    Although  the  Senate 
committee  report  states  that  the  tribe's 
plan  and  proposed  legislation  will  be  the 
subject  of  committee  hearings  before  a 
final  program  is  enacted,  the  commit- 
tee report  also  states  that  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  was  "that  the  Federal 
Government  may  withdraw  from  super- 
vision of  the  tribe  altogether  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future." 

The  Seneca  Nation  fears  that  the 
termination  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's special  relationship  with  it  will 
mean  that  the  Congress,  consistent  with 
former  termination  statutes,  will  sub- 
sequently enact  some  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  First,  repeal  of  the 
tax  exemption  for  Seneca  lands,  imder 
Federal  law;  second,  lifting  the  Federal 
restrictions  on  alienation  of  tribal  lands, 
thus  opening  up  the  Seneca  reservations 
to  sale  to  commercial  interests  and  State 
condemnation;  third,  termination  of  res- 
ervation hunting  and  fishing  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  Seneca  Indians:  and  fourth, 
total  abrogation  of  the  1794  treaty.  The 
Seneca  Nation  is  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  loss  of  any  of  these  rights. 


Third,  with  respect  to  the  termina- 
tion amendment,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
if  this  amendment  is  intended  to  end  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs  for 
the  Senecas,  it  is  unnecessary  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  has  not  mair- 
tained  an  oflace  or  otherwise  carried  out 
activities  in  New  York  since  1949.  If 
the  intent  of  the  amendment,  as  the 
committee  report  indicates,  is  to  destroy 
the  special  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Seneca  Nation, 
the  Seneca  Nation,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, is  unalterably  opposed.  In  view  of 
these  objections  to  the  termination 
amendment,  I  urge  the  conferees  to  elim- 
inate section  18  of  H.R.  1794. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  for  a  legisla- 
tive remedy,  it  is  hoped  that  this  bill  will 
go  to  conference  soon.  I  believe  the  in- 
justices which  remain  in  the  bill  can  be 
corrected  by  the  conferees.  My  purpose 
in  speaking  today  is  to  place  facts  in  the 
Record  with  the  hope  that  these  injus- 
tices may  be  corrected. 

The  U.S.  Congress  owes  a  deep  .sense 
of  moral  responsibility  to  the  Seneca 
Nation.  During  the  debate  on  the  fiscal 
year  1958  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
Kinzua  Dam  in  the  85th  Congress,  1st 
session,  my  former  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Ives,  and  I,  expressed  our 
concern  over  the  moral  responsibility 
which  we  believed  the  Congress  assvimed 
with  respect  to  assisting  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion. Our  late  President  Kennedy  felt 
this  deep  responsibility  for  the  relocation 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  resulting  from  the 
Kinzua  Dam  construction,  and  in  Au- 
gust 1961  pledged  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  Seneca  Nation  "in 
every  proper  way  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment as  fair  and  orderly  as  possible." 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  live 
up  to  this  pledge  and  will  honorably 
fulfill  the  obligation  which  the  United 
States  owes  to  the  Seneca  Nation. 
Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  suggestion? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  withhold  it. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
morning  hour  once,  but  if  there  are  no 
other  Senators  who  seek  recognition  in 
the  morning  hour,  I  wish  to  spend  a 
moment  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the 
Seneca  Indians. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
circvunstances  that  bring  this  bill  before 
the  Congress  are  well  known,  and  I  need 
not  bring  them  again  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  Briefly,  land  has  been 
taken  from  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians 
in  violation  of  a  treaty  signed  in  1794, 
in  order  to  build  the  Kinzua  Dam.  A 
single  building  season  remains  before  the 
waters  of  the  dam  will  flood  Indian  lands, 
and  yet  the  money  to  provide  compensa- 
tion and  facUitate  relocation  of  the 
Senecas  has  not  yet  been  appropriated. 
The  Indian  cannot  even  borrow  money 
to  move  their  belongings  and  build  new 
homes  until  the  compensation  bill  is 
finally  approved. 

Last  February,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  payment  of  $20,150,000 
to  the  Senecas.    Of  this  figure.  $1,289,060 


is  for  direct  damages,  $1,033,275  is  for 
indirect  damages,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  $16,931,000  is  for  rehabilita- 
tion.   This  rehabilitation  fund  was  de- 
veloped after  careful  study  of  the  best 
means  of  providing  a  firm  base  for  the 
Seneca  economy  which  will  be  greatly 
distiu-bed.  If  not  destroyed,  by  the  con- 
struction   of    the    dam.    Eight    million 
dollars  will  be  allocated  for  agricultural, 
commercial,   and  recreational  develop- 
ment, and  approximately  $41/2  million 
will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  an 
industrial  park  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
reservation.    These  figures  represent  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  original 
proposal  for  a  $29  million  rehabilitation 
fimd.    The  final  figure  in  the  House  bill 
takes    into    accoimt    the    congressional 
precedent  for  establishing  large  rehabili- 
tation  fvmds   in    Indian   compensation 
cases.     It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  fair 
figure  and  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Seneca  economy  viable 
after  the  dam  is  constructed.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  $16  million  will  be  used 
for  an  educational  fund  for  Seneca  chil- 
dren, and  for  relocation,  resettlement, 
and    construction    of    new    community 
buildings  and  facilities. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Senate  passed 
an  amended  version  of  H.R.  1794,  which 
reduced  the  total  funds  to  $9,126,550.  In 
arriving  at  this  figure,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee relied  on  two  recent  precedents, 
the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  cases, 
and  applied  the  same  formula — that  is, 
a  certain  fixed  figure  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  enrolled  members  of  the 
tribe — to  the  Seneca  case.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  conferees 
will  consider,  not  the  simple  formula  or 
the  cold  figures,  but  the  programs  which 
have  been  developed  and  the  funds 
which  will  be  needed  to  make  rehabilita- 
tion meaningful. 

One  treaty  has  already  been  broken 
with  these  Indians.  Mr.  President.  We 
must  not  again  bresJc  faith  with  them 
by  providing  a  sum  for  compensation 
which  will  not  accomplish  full  reha- 
bilitation. If  more  money  is  needed  for 
the  Senecas  than  was  sufficient  for  other 
tribes,  that  is  due  to  circumstances  of 
the  surroimding  economy  which  carmot 
be  controlled.  We  must  not  forget  that 
this  Indian  nation  was  given  a  second 
promise  by  President  Kennedy,  who 
pledged  meaningful  rehabilitation  fimds. 
We  must  not  allow  that  pledge  to  be 
abrogated.  It  has  been  said  that  broken 
treaties  come  high,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  most  Americans  that  they  should.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate- 
House  conferees  will  rectify  the  taade- 
quacies  in  the  Senate  bill  and  allow  a 
figure  more  nearly  consonant  with  jus- 
tice to  this  injured  nation. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
briefiy  but  very  wholeheartedly  to  con- 
cur in  the  statements  made  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  in  this  matter.  I 
have  been  a  cosponsor  with  them  of  the 
legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
great  Government  of  ours  could  do  no 
less  than  treat  the  Indian  nation  in  a 
much  fairer  way  than  has  been  done  by 
the  action  taken  by  Congress.  I  hope 
that  in  conference  the  legislation  will  be 
rectified. 
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A  SIXTH  STAR  FOR  GEN.  DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR 
Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President,  all  thii 
American  people,  as  well  as  other  peopl* 
'  of  the  world,  view  with  sadness  and  deep 
concern  the  apparently  losing  struggl^ 
being  made  by  that  distinguished  soldieii. 
Gen    Douglas  MacArthur.  to  overcome 
his  illness.    We  hope  and  pray  that  hfe 
may  still  be  given  some   time  in  thii 
world,  but  there  is  at  least  the  possibilit;  r 
that  he  will  not. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  a  bill  fS.  2396),  oT 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  conferring  upoji 
General  MacArthur  the  title  of  Genersjl 
of  the  Armies.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  action  on  the  bill  has  been  withheld 
because  of  the  fact  that  to  take  it  ijT 
might  bring  up  similar  suggestions  thalt 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  oth 
distinguished  soldiers:  General  Marsha 
who,  I  believe,  was  then  alive;  and  t' 
distinguished  ex-President  of  the  Unit 
States,  that  great  soldier.  General  Else 
hower.  , 

However,  under  the  circumstances  th$t 
now  prevail,  as  we  are  perhaps  preparing 
to  bid  farewell  to  a  man  whose  career 
has  been  almost  unique  in  the  annals  6f 
American  military  history,  it  would  see^n 
to  me  that  without  offense  or  reflectlofn 
upon  anyone  else  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  might  see  fit  to  consider  th^t 
bill.  I  believe  there  could  be  no  mote 
appropriate  action  by  Congress  than  to 
confer  this  honor  upon  General  Mae- 
Arthur,  just  as  it  was  conferred  up<in 
General  Pershing  during  the  last  days  tt 
his  life  and  during  his  last  illness.  I 

Therefore,  I  rise  to  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee;  and  I  regret  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  lis 
not  in  the  Chamber.  I  express  the  ho^ 
that  immediate  consideration  may  \>e 
given  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
leaves  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  heartily  cor^- 
mend  him  on  his  remarks  and  support 
him  in  what  he  has  said  about  that  grejat 
man  who  is  now  desperately  ill  at  Walfler 
Reed  Hospital.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  confer 
on  General  MacArthur  the  title  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies  of  the  United  Statfes. 
making  him  a  six-star  general.     I  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  t)e 
followed,  and  that  Congress  will  act  to 
confer  this  well  deserved  honor  on  that 
great  American.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  i 
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mimities  come  in.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
worst  disaster  that  has  afflicted  any  State 
of  the  Union  since  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation's  history. 

I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  in- 
stant   and    continuing    concern    which 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  shown 
from  the  minute  that  he  was  apprised 
of  this  mammoth  catastrophe  late  last 
Friday  night.    Immediately  he  mobilized 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and 
sent  its  capable  director  Ed  McDermott 
to  Alaska.    My  colleague  Senator  Bart- 
LETT  and  I  and  staff  members  as  well  as 
press  representatives  accompanied  him. 
Yesterday  we  were  all  called  into  con- 
ference by  President  Johnson  along  with 
Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon.  Assist- 
ant   Director    Elmer    Staats.    Ed    Mc- 
Dermott    and     his     assistant     Justice 
Chambers,  Leigh  White  of   the   White 
House  staff — and  plans  for  both  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  action  formulated. 
President   Johnson's  deep  interest  and 
concern  were  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
our  conference  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Because  of  the  historic  and  unprece- 
dented nature  of  this  disaster  and  its 
far-reaching  effects  I  believe  it  desirable 
that  an  adequate  record  be  kept  in  the 
official  Journal  of  the  Congress.   I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
reporting  on  various  aspects  of  this  catas- 
trophe from  Newsweek,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton  Star,   the    Washington   News,   the 
Drug  News  Weekly,  the  Home  Furnish- 
ings Daily,  the  Women's  Wear  Daily,  the 
Daily  News  Record,  and  the  Anchorage 
Times  which  after  an  interruption  of  2 
days  because  the  earthquake  shut  off 
power  in  Anchorage  resvuned  publication 
on    Monday    last,    be    printed    in    the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  November  National   Affairs  1 
Hell  on  Good  FRmAT 


THE     GREATEST      NATURAL     DIS- 
ASTER   IN    AMERICAN    HISTORY: 
THE    ALASKA    EARTHQUAKE 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  ^he 
unprecedented  and  unparalleled  disaster 
wrought  in  Alaska  by  sui  earthquake  of 
previously  unequaled  Intensity  and  Ex- 
tent and  the  resulting  tidal  waves,  grows 
in  magnitude.     The  casualty  lists  are 
mounting  as  human  bodies  are  discov- 
ered In  collapsed  buildings  and  the  re- 
ports from  smaller  outlying  fishing  ccttn- 


In  the  crisp,  cold  dusk  of  Good  Friday,  the 
streets  of  downtown  Anchorage,  Alaska,  were 
alive  with  shoppers  and  strollers  and  motor- 
ists headed  home  after  work  for  the  Easter 
weekend.  Then,  suddenly,  the  ground  was 
bucking  underfoot  and  the  street  was  split- 
ting Into  crevices  two  blocks  long  and  the 
spanking  new  J.  C.  Penney  building  was  fall- 
ing down.  And  when  It  was  over,  down- 
town Anchorage  was  gone. 

It  was  a  shock  heard  round  the  world — 
a  roaring,  rtimbllng  earthquake  that  wrought 
splintering  havoc  In  southern  Alaska,  set 
deadly  tidal  waves  raging  down  the  western 
rlm  of  the  continent,  and  Jarred  seismograph 
needles  off  their  tracks  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

By  the  cool  measure  of  science,  the  great 
Alaska  quake  of  1964  approached  or  touched 
the  8.6  rating  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  Rlch- 
ter  scale— the  yardstick  by  which  the  seismic 
upheavals  of  the  earth  are  ranked.  By  the 
cruel  measure  of  sheer  destructive  force 
that  placed  It  alongside  the  1906  San  Fran- 
cisco quake  (Rlchter  rating:  8.25)  as  the 
worst  In  U.S.  history.  By  a  more  modem 
gage.  It  loosed  energy  equivalent  to  10 
million  Hiroshima-vintage  atomic  bombs. 

TEMBLOR    SCARRED 

The  heart  of  the  quake  was  100  miles  to 
the  southeast.  30  to  60  miles  below  the 
earth's  surface  on  the  shores  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  That  was  earthquake  country, 
the    temblor-scarred    region    of    the    Fair- 


weather  Fault;  a  shift  along  that  fault  line 
had  set  off  a  7-niagnltude  quake  and  churned 
up  a  tidal  wave  In  Lltuya  Bay  6  years  ago. 
But  the  new  qxiake  was  of  a  deadlier  mag- 
nitude. Its  tremors  were  felt  as  far  south 
as  Seattle;  Its  spawn  of  tidal  waves  dashed  at 
400  to  600  miles  an  hour  down  the  coast  to 
California  and  across  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii. 

Bustling  Anchorage.  Alaska's  biggest  city 
(population.  48.000)  was  hit  hardest.    Build- 
ings over  most  of  14  blocks  crximbled.  re- 
maining as  twisted  Utter  among  teble-slze 
chunks  of  earth  that  thrust  upward  like  eerie 
toadstools.     Anchorage   Dally  TUnes  Editor 
Robert     B.     Atwood     watched     his     house 
wrenched    apart    as    though    In    a    gigantic 
taffy  pull.    Teenager  Sam  Krogstad's  Volks- 
wagen was  catapulted  from  his  driveway  to 
a  neighbor's  yard — with  him  at  the  wheel. 
"It  was  the  fastest  parking  I  ever  did."  he 
said.    Streets  split  Into  chasms  10  feet  deep, 
60  wide.    Water  mains,  gas  pipes,  power  and 
phone  lines  broke.     Anchorage  airport  run- 
ways buckled  Uke  thin  plecrvist  as  the  60- 
foot  control  tower  crumbled  like  an  erector 
set  under  an  elephant's  hoof. 
SEALED  orr 
Powerless  save  for  candles,  waterless  save 
for  melted  snow,  nearly  heatless  In  subfreez- 
Ing     weather.     Anchorage     was    sealed     off 
through  the  long  Good  Friday  night.     Next 
morning  rescuemen  began  the  task  of  caring 
for  the  living,  saving  until  later  the  grim 
chore    of    counting    the    casualties,    a    tally 
some  feared  might  reach  hundreds. 

Par  beyond  Anchorage  swept  the  quake's 
lethal  forces.  Ruptured  oil  tanks  Ignited 
and  set  little  Seward  ablaze — ending  Its  plans 
to  celebrate  an  All  America  City  Award. 
Newsmen  flying  In  saw  nearby  Valdez  as 
only  a  black  scar  marked  by  a  spiral  of  dirty 
smoke  against  a  backdrop  of  snow-draped 
mountains.  A  Valdez  dock  had  coUapsed. 
spilling  some  30  persons  Into  the  sea.  A 
17-foot  tidal  wave  demolished  the  downtown 
section  of  the  island  city  of  Kodlak.  A 
neighboring  fishing  village  was  reported  sim- 
ply gone.  Far  down  the  Pacific  coast,  four 
members  of  a  family  disappeared  to  sea  off 
a  beach  at  Depoe  Bay,  Oreg.  And  at  Crescent 
City,  Calif.,  a  12-foot  tidal  wave  dashed  four 
downtown  blocks  to  rubble,  killing  at  least 
half  a  dozen. 

The  grim  dispatches  quickly  reached  the 
LBJ  Ranch  In  Texas.  The  President — spend- 
ing the  weekend  In  retreat  from  the  press  of 
Washington  business — was  awakened  twice 
dvirlng  the  night  with  the  news.  In  the 
morning  he  declared  stricken  Alaska  offi- 
cially a  disaster  area.  It  was  worse  than 
that;  worn,  unshaven  and  haggard  after 
24  hoiu-s'  emergency  duty,  an  Anchorage 
cop  shook  his  head  sadly  and  said:  "It  was 
heU." 


[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Alaska  Will  Reqttest  $500  Million  m  Fed- 
eral Aid 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Da  vies) 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  1. — Gov.  Wil- 
liam A  Egan  expects  to  fly  to  Washington 
early  next  week  to  seek  President  Johnson's 
support  for  Federal  grants  totaling  nearly 
$500  million. 

The  money  would  be  used  to  rehabilitate 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  of  Alaska,  stricken  last  Friday  by  a 
disastrous  earthquake  and  tidal  waves. 

The  Governor  voiced  confldence  that  a 
huge  rebuilding  program,  given  sufficient  fl- 
nanclal  backing,  could  get  underway  at  the 
start  of  the  summer  construction  period, 
normally  May  1.     Private  builders  agreed. 

Enough  construction  materials  were  on 
hand  In  Anchorage  to  build  about  200  homes, 
Mr  Egan  said.  He  said  there  would  be  no 
problem  In  bringing  In  materials  by  ship 
to  keep  the  program  operating  at  high  speed 
during  the  ibort  simimer  and  fall  construc- 
tion seajMO. 


Residential  construction  appeared  likely 
to  have  a  high  priority  In  view  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  families  left  homeless  In  Anchorage 
alone.  Btony  of  these  have  moved  In  with 
friends.  Others  snatched  up  vacant  apart- 
ments, which  had  stood  as  testimonial  to 
a  construction  program  that  had  given  the 
city  a  preearthquake  housing  surplus. 
apartments  rent  quicklt 

George  Mulr,  a  painting  contractor  who 
owns  an  apartment  house,  said,  "I  had  flv 
vacancies  out  of  eight  apartments.  All  were 
filled  up  on  Easter  morning  In  2  hours." 

Mr.  Bagan,  at  a  news  conference  In  his 
trailer  office  here  said  that  temporary  piers 
could  be  fashioned  by  the  time  new  facili- 
ties were  planned  for  towns  like  Valdez, 
Seward,  and  Kodlak.  Despite  Ice  in  Cook 
Inlet,  shlpw  are  now  able  to  put  In  at  Anchor- 
age. 

RISE    IN   COSTS   DOUBLED 

Suggestions  that  Inflationary  costs  In  ma- 
terials might  result  from  the  heavy  post- 
earthquake  demand  were  discounted  In  most 
quarters. 

"From  what  I  have  seen."  the  Governor 
said,  "the  tendency  on  the  part  of  sup- 
pliers, contractors  and  so  on  Is  the  other 
way." 

Labor  and  material  costs  In  the  49th  State 
are  already  25  to  30  percent  higher  than  those 
in  the  other  48  mainland  States. 

Theoretically,  Anchorage,  the  State's  me- 
tropolis with  an  area  population  approaching 
100,000  has  become  a  city  planners'  paradise. 

Without  doubt,  when  an  extensive  seismic 
survey  is  completed  In  2  or  3  weeks  by  teams 
of  the  U.S.  Geologic  Survey,  some  parts  of 
the  city  will  be  barred  from  futxire  building. 
Already  scores  of  buildings  still  standing  in 
the  downtown  section  have  been  posted  for 
demolition.  A  new  city  pattern  Is  called  tox. 
according  to  some  officials. 

CANT   wait    for    STTTDntS 

Mr.  Schoop  acknowledged  that  "we  wlU 
have  an  opportunity  to  perhaps  plan  a  more 
efficient  community." 

"But."  he  said,  "there  Is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  surge  of  rebuilding  and  I  don't 
think  It's  going  to  wait  for  planning  studies. 
However,  where  the  studies  Indicate  ground 
Is  unstable,  we  will  have  to  plan  more  suit- 
able use  of  areas." 

Mr.  Schoop  said  that  he  and  his  staff 
were  working  now  on  "How  to  shift  our  land 
development  pattern  If  we  have  to  abandon 
certain  areas." 

He  suggested  that  there  might  have  to  be 
a  slight  shift  of  part  of  the  downtown  area 
but  foresaw  no  abandonment  of  the  present 
city  core. 

"It  would  take  a  tremendous  lot  of  con- 
vincing of  a  lot  of  people  to  get  them  to 
give  up  rebuilding  on  land  In  which  they 
have  heavy  Investments."  he  said. 

Mr.  Schoop  said  that  Anchorage's  building 
codes  were  "fine."  What  is  needed,  he  sug- 
gested. Is  provision  for  foundation  studies  to 
be  made  by  builders  before  putting  up  busi- 
ness structures. 

He  had  In  mind  the  kind  of  study  made 
for  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Anchorage  builder,  fi- 
nancier and  motel  owner.  In  1959  by  Shan- 
non &  Wilson,  soil  engineers,  and  the  Arctic 
Testing  Laboratories. 

Mr.  Hlckel  at  that  time  was  planning  a 
14-story  Captain  Cook  Hotel  and  Office  Build- 
ing, to  cover  2  blocks  on  Third  Avenue. 

"I  paid  more  than  $25,000  out  of  my  own 
pocket  for  th*»  study,"  Mr.  Hlckel  related, 
"but  It  will  be  worth  It  when  1  build.  There's 
no  problem  here  from  earthquakes;  It's  just 
a  matter  of  proper  design." 

He  said  the  design  emphasizes  the  build- 
ing's base.  If  a  building,  for  example,  was 
to  weigh  500  tons,  then  500  tons  of  earth 
would  be  excavated  so  that  the  weight  on 
the  earth  after  construction  would  be  no 
greater  than  before. 


"To  give  equal  pressvire  on  the  earth,  the 
building  should  sit  on  a  pad  Instead  of  a  nor- 
mal foundation,"  Mr.  Hlckel  said.  "If  a 
building  Is  10  by  50  feet,  the  pad  Is  12  feet 
larger  than  that  all  the  way  around.  For  a 
building  of  14  stories  the  pad  Is  3  feet  thick, 
Interwoven  with  1-lnch  reinforcing  steel. 
That  pad  Is  capable  of  carrying  any  portion 
of  that  building  and  It  carries  the  whole 
building  In  unison  In  event  of  an  earthquake. 
It's  as  simple  as  that." 

FAULT  clearly  DEFINED 

Mr.  Hlckel  said  the  1959  study  showed 
where  the  Anchorage  earth  fault  lay.  One 
part  of  the  fault,  as  any  vUltor  to  Anchorage 
today  can  see,  stretches  along  the  north  side 
of  Foxirth  Avenue,  the  main  downtown 
thoroughfare.  The  earth  there  sank  20  to  30 
feet,   carrying  buildings  down   with   It. 

"You  would  have  to  be  a  complete  Igno- 
ramus not  to  listen  to  the  geologists'  report," 
Mr.  Hlckel  said,  "but  you  have  to  be  practical 
as  well.  If  the  city  were  to  be  moved.  It 
would  die.  We  should  rebuild  right  here.  I 
plan  to  have  a  major  building  program  this 
summer  and  one  of  the  banks  is  going  to 
announce  a  10-story  office  buUdlng  this  sum- 
mer. I'd  like  to  go  ahead  with  the  Captain 
Cook  of  14  stories,  but  If  I  don't  do  that  I'll 
build  an  8-6tory  building  on  Fourth  Avenue." 

Mr.  Schoop  said  that  in  the  rebuilding 
"we'll  be  making  up  for  15  years  of  con- 
struction In  2  to  3  years." 

Present-day  Anchorage  Is  a  product  of  the 
postwar  period.  It  was  a  town  of  3,500  when 
the   war   began. 


L.B.J.  Names  XJsvt  To  Plan  Alaska  Aid:  Will 

Ask    Congress    To    Add    $50    Million    in 

Disaster  Relief 

(By  Carroll  KUpatrlck) 

President  Johnson  yesterday  named  a  spe- 
cial Commission  to  plan  Alaskan  rehablUta- 
Uon  and  announced  that  he  woiUd  ask  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  $50  million  for 
emergency  public  relief. 

Alaska's  two  Senators,  who  conferred  with 
the  President  for  nearly  2  hours,  said  they 
would  urge  a  Federal  long-range  contribu- 
tion of  up  to  a  half  billion  dollars  to  help  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  recover  from  losses 
In  the  earthquake. 

During  the  White  House  meeting  with 
Senators  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest  Ghuen- 
iNG,  both  Democrats,  the  President  conferred 
by  telephone  with  Alaska's  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan,  who  agreed  to  name  a  State  commis- 
sion to  work  with  the  President's  Commis- 
sion.   

MEET    NEXT    WEEK 

The  two  groups  will  meet  with  Egan  and 
VTlth  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Mexico.  Anderson  was  named 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  body,  which  will  be 
called  the  Federal  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment Planning  Commlslson  for  Alaska. 

In  Alaska  yesterday,  unsolicited  funds  were 
reported  pouring  Into  the  State  from  In- 
dividual donors.  Businesses  In  other  States 
were  extending  automatic  credit. 

Egan  said  the  damage  figure  of  $500  million 
was  about  right.  He  said  he  was  consider- 
ing calling  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture m  September  to  discuss  taxes,  but 
he  emphasized  the  need  for  a  Federal  grant 
to  save  the  State  and  Its  citizens  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  White  House  released  the  text  of  a 
telegram  from  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  to 
President  Johnson  expressing  the  Soviet 
people's  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake. 

"In  connection  with  the  grave  natural 
calamity  that  befeU  neighboring  Alaska,- 
KhruBhchev  said,  "I  ask  you,  Mr.  President, 
to  accept  our  profound  sympathy  and  to  con- 
vey the  Soviet  people's  sincere  condolences 
to  the  population  of  the  affected  State." 


Alaska's  Senators  emph8«l«ed  that  emer- 
gency Federal  aid  under  existing  procedurea 
would  never  meet  Alaska's  needs. 

When  the  President  designates  a  disaster 
area,  he  la  authorized  to  make  emergency 
funds  available  for  various  public  needs. 
These  Include  road  repair,  health  require- 
ments, and  the  rebuilding  of  public  facili- 
ties. 

Gruenino  and  Babtlett  said  bo  many 
homes  and  businesses  were  wiped  out  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  break 
precedent  and  make  direct  grants  to  Indi- 
viduals. 

There  Is  no  authority  imder  present  law 
for  such  a  program.  The  White  House  press 
secretary.  George  E.  Reedy,  refused  to  dlacuss 
the  possibility  of  massive  Federal  action 
but  said  the  President's  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  consider  all  possibilities 
and  make  recommendations. 

Gruenino  and  Bartlett  explained  that 
nearly  all  small  boats  In  Alaskan  waters  were 
lost  and  that  the  fishing  fleet  would  have  to 
be  replaced  if  an  Important  Alaskan  Indxis- 
try  was  to  work  this  year. 

They  said  the  damage  to  the  AlMka  RaU- 
road,  operated  by  the  Interior  Department, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  $20  million. 

They  estimated  the  damage  caused  to  Alas- 
ka's roads  at  more  than  $100  million. 

Many  factories.  crfBce  buildings,  docks,  and 
homes  were  completely  destroyed,  they  said.  . 

GRUENING  said.  "We  feel  we  must  go  beyond 
the  old  concept"  of  aid  for  public  enterprises 
and  help  Individuals  and  businesses.  "This 
Is  the  worst  disaster  that  has  ever  hit  any 
State  of  the  Union.  The  whole  area  has  been 
prsictlcally  knocked  out." 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Anderson,  the 
President  designated  as  members  of  the  new 
Federal  Commission  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. Interior.  Commerce.  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  emd  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

At  the  meeting  with  the  President  and  the 
Alaska  Senators  were  Edward  A.  McDermott, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
and   Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon. 

McDermott  presented  to  the  President  re- 
ports of  various  Government  agencies  giv- 
ing estimates  of  damage  In  their  areas  of 
responslblUty  and  describing  what  they  can 
do  to  help. 

Before  announcing  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  the  President  conferred  by  tele- 
phone with  Democratic  and  Bepubllcim 
leaders  at  the  Capitol. 


Toll  in  Alaska  Still  Uncertain 

Anchorace,     Alaska.     April     1. — Casualty 

figures  from  last  weekend's  earthquake  and 

^ea  waves  were  still  undetermined.     Gathered 

independently  by  various  State  agencies,  they 

changed  constantly. 

It  might  be  weeks  before  an  accurate  count 
of  the  dead  can  be  obtained. 

State  civil  defense  said  Its  count  for  all 
of  Alaska  showed  19  dead  and  77  missing  and 
presumed  dead,  plus  55  Injured. 

The  Coast  Guard  had  one  death — at  Its 
Cape  St.  Ellas  Station,  which  was  not  In- 
cluded m  the  civil  defense  figures.  There 
were  unofficial  reports  of  single  deaths  else- 
where. 

In  addition,  there  were  unofficial  reports  of 
31  persons  missing.  Including  23  at  Chenega, 
5  at  Port  Ash  ton,  and  3  at  Port  Nellie  Juan. 


Luckiest  Gut  in  the  World,  Says  Alaska 
Survivor 
(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  1.— "We'll  prob- 
ably be  In  temporary  quarters  for  about   a 
year,  but  I'm  the  luckiest  guy  that  ever  lived. 
I  haven't  got  a  scratch." 
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Bruce  KendaU,  Republican,  of  Anchoragfe, 
speaker  of  the  Alaska  House.  Is  Just  one  oi 
the  hundreds  driven  from  their  homes  By 
last  week's  earthquake. 

A  hotel  owner,  he  has  more  resources  than 
the  average  Alaskan,  but  his  determination 
Is  about  par  for  the  covirse. 

"We're  not  a  bunch  of  ribbon  clerks,     lie 

said.  , 

"Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  men  up  heie, 
I'd  say.  are  familiar  with  tools.  And  our 
women  aren't  afraid  to  split  wood  either." 

The  quake  made  Kendalls  $41,500  home 
at  Eighth  Avenue  and  O  Street  a  candidate 
for  the  scrap  pile. 

"It  raised  it  4  feet  in  the  center  and  g&ve 
It  a  gentle  20"  twist."  he  said. 

"I  lose  $19,000  right  now.  That  s  D\y 
equity.     I'm  not  counting  personal  belonjg- 

^Me  and  that  mortgagor  have  about  tin 
equal  loss."  Kendall  grinned.  "Except  that 
he's  got  the  privilege  of  clearing  the  hox^ 

^'rhe  home  was  the  result  of  24  years  work. 
Kendall  said.  "I  spent  $10,000  to  $11,000 
last  summer  getting  It  Just  the  way  I  wai^t- 

ed  It." 
A  plain-spoken,  self-reliant  biislnessman. 

Kendall  had  $8.50  In  his  pockets  when  he 

came  to  Alaska  at  19. 

"My  first  Job  was  on  the  steamer  Altce.  It 
was  a  rlverboat  run  by  the  Alaska  Rallroiid. 
I  was  a  wood  burner,  a  fireman." 

Now  he  owns  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  t.o- 
tel  in  Anchorage,  which  escaped  damage,  he 
said      "Not  even  a  light  bulb  was  bustetl." 

That's  where  he  is  staying  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  who  all  came  through  the 
quake  unlnjvired. 

Countless  others  are  being  housed  by 
friends  throughout  the  State.  Still  others 
are  In  motels  and  hotels.  The  Red  Cross  pf  ys 
the  bills  for  those  who  have  no  mone^ 

Some  have  found  other  housing  already. 
Schools  and  community  centers  are  caring 
for  more. 

Donations  of  building  materials  are  com- 
ing In  to  help  with  reconstruction.  The  Ffed- 
eral  Housing  Administration  has  announ:ed 
it  win  automatically  approve  requests  by 
lenders  for  a  moratorium  on  FHA  mortgage 
payments  If  defaults  result  from  the  earf;h- 
quake. 

Special  rehabilitation,  repair  and  nsw- 
home  loans  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
FHA. 

No  one  knows  how  long  the  Job  will  t|ke. 
but  Kendall  was  optimistic. 

"The  cooperative  spirit  of  Alaskans  Is 
solutely  phenomenal."  he  said. 

Johnson  Will  Ask  Early  Alaska  Aid:  $60 
Million  for  Emergency  Sought— Fedi  »al 
Panel  on  Reconstruction  Set  Up 

(By  Hendrlck  Smith) 
Washington,  April  1. — President  Johi  son 
will  ask  Congress  this  week  for  $50  mllllo  i  In 
new  emergency  funds  for  Alaskan  earthquake 
relief,  the  White  House  said  tonight. 

George  Reedy,  the  White  House  press  Sec- 
retary, also  disclosed  that  the  Presldentlwas 
establishing  a  Federal  commission  to  craw 

re- 
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ab- 


up  recommendations  for  the  long-range 
construction  of  Alaska's  crippled  econoiry. 

There  were  Indications  that  setting  up  this 
commission  to  lead  the  Federal  Governrient 
toward  a  new  concept  of  disaster  relief,  pos- 
sibly including  direct  grants  to  private  busi- 
nesses wiped  out  by  such  wholesale  disasters 
as  the  earthquake  last  Friday.  j 

Mr.  Reedy  said  the  Government  was  mov- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible  to  help  Alaski  re- 
bound from  the  disaster.  He  said  the  reduest 
for  supplementary  appropriations  for  the 
President's  disaster  funds  would  be  seiit  to 
Congress  In  "the  next  day  or  two." 
\     "It  win  go  up  rapidly,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  new  Federal  Recons  ;ruc- 
tlon  and  Development  Planning  Commiislon 


for  Alaska  would  be  established  shortly  by 
Executive  order. 

.  The  group,  to  be  headed  by  Senator  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico.  Is 
scheduled  to  meet  next  week  with  a  State 
commission  to  be  named  by  Gov.  wnilam  A. 
Egan  of  Alaska. 

The  White  House  announcement  followed 
Mr.  Johnson's  2-hour  meeting  this  morning 
with  top  White  House  aids  and  Alaska's  two 
Senators. 

During  the  session,  the  President  tele- 
phoned Governor  Egan  at  Anchorage  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  in  Alaska.  He  also  heard 
a  report  from  Edward  A.  McDermott.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  who 
has  returned  from  Alaska.  Mr.  McDermott 
has  been  designated  to  coordinate  the  Federal 
relief  program. 

Afterward.  Senators  Ernest  Orttening  and 
E  L.  Bartlett.  of  Alaska,  told  newsmen  that 
they  estimated  $500  million  In  Federal  aid 
would  be  needed  to  put  Alaska's  economy 
back  on  Its  feet. 

Both  advocated  a  new  concept  of  Federal 
emergency  relief.  Including  direct  grants  to 
private  businesses  and  Individuals  who  were 
economically  wiped  out  by  the  earthquake. 

"This  has  been  the  worst  disaster  that  has 
struck  any  State  of  the  Union."  Senator 
Gruening  declared.  "This  has  taken  the 
heart  of  our  economy.  You  have  a  situation 
where  people  have  lost  their  homes,  have 
lost  their  businesses. 

"There  are  Inadequate  resources  within  the 
State  to  finance  the  long-range  reconstruc- 
tion." he  said.  "There  Is  no  alternative  to  the 
Federal  Government."  he  said. 

The  Senators  said  that  Federal  assistance 
would  definitely  be  needed  to  restore  port 
facilities,  the  fishing  fleet,  and  the  canneries 
upon  which  many  Alaskan  wage  earners 
depend. 

White  House  sources  said  the  type  of  as- 
sistance envisaged  by  the  two  Alaskan  Sena- 
tors would  probably  require  new  legislation. 
Mr.  Reedy  said  It  would  be  up  to  the  new 
Federal  Commission  to  recommend  such  leg- 
islation if  It  felt  the  measures  were  needed. 
Under  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  of  1950, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  provide  money 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  clear 
debris,  repair  local  roads,  and  restore  public 
utilities  after  a  national  disaster. 

Although  some  loans  are  available  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  through  such  agencies  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  no  outright 
Federal  grants  to  private  enterprise  are  pro- 
vided. 

Since  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  was  passed, 
more  than  $210  million  In  Federal  funds  has 
been  provided,  most  recently  for  damage 
caused  by  flooding  along  the  Ohio  River. 

Although  the  fund  normally  has  a  $20 
million  revolving  reserve,  officials  said  today 
the  reserve  was  down  to  about  $14  million. 
That  Is  why  the  request  for  $50  mUllon  more 
Is  necessary,  they  said. 

Mr.  Reedy  said  it  was  the  administration's 
Intention  that  the  entire  $50  minion  be  avail- 
able for  Alaskan  relief. 

Officials  said  that  other  relief  funds  were 
available  through  Individual  Government 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  operates  the  severely  damaged 
Alaskan  Railway. 


[From  the  Washington   Star,   Apr.    1,   19641 

Death    Figures    Seesaw    In    Alaska    Quake 

Wake 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  1.— The  terror  of 
earthquake  and  tidal  wave  was  reflected  to- 
day In  seesawing  casualty  figures  and  pledges 
of   help   for   stricken   south    central   Alaska. 

The  toll  of  dead  and  presumed  dead 
changed  almost  hourly.  The  Alaska  emer- 
gency health  office  took  over  coordination  of 
figures,  but  Its  lists — like  those  of  other 
State  agencies  which  earlier  counted  Inde- 
pendently— did  not  include  a  number  of  un- 
official deaths. 


It  might  be  weeks  before  an  accurate  total 
is  obtained. 

The  health  office  tally  showed  24  dead  and 
79  presumed  dead,  plus  55  Injured.  The 
known  and  presumed  dead  figures  were  up 
seven  from  a  State  civU  defense  total  last 

night. 

Omitted  from  the  count  was  a  Coast  Guard 
reported  death  at  Its  Cape  Ellas  station  on 
Kayak  Island.  No  effort  was  made  to  check 
deaths  in  the  Turnagaln  suburb  of  Anchor- 
age, where  much  of  the  residential  area 
tumbled  Into  the  bay.  destroying  nximeroua 
homes.  There  was  word  of  at  least  one  death 
In  Turnagaln. 

THIRTY-ONE    NOT    IN    LIST    MISSING 

Additionally,  unofficial  reports  listed  31 
persons  missing  who  did  not  show  on  the 
health  office  list.  Including  23  at  Chenega. 
5  at  Port  Ashton.  and  3  at  Port  Nenie  Juan. 

In  Washington.  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  meeting  the  emergencies  of  natural 
disaster  were  under  orders  from  President 
Johnson  to  hurry  relief.  Supplies  were  be- 
ing rushed  In  a  giant  airlift  by  mnitary  and 
commercial  planes. 

The  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  fiew  to  both  Anchorage 
and  Kodlak.  Four  commercial  airlines- 
Northwest,  Alaska,  Pacific  Northern,  and 
Pan  American — carried  tons  of  food,  hard- 
ware, and  clothing. 

RELOT  measures  ASSURED 

Edward  A.  McDermott.  the  President's  Di- 
rector of  Emergency  Planning,  was  attempt- 
ing to  determine  how  much  Federal  relief 
could  be  made  available  under  existing  pro- 
grams and  what  new  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired to  restore  the  State  stricken  by  the 
trembler  and  sea  waves. 

Representative  Pelly.  Republican,  of 
Washington,  said  he  would  offer  legislation 
to  permit  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  to  lease  or  purchase  fishing  boats 
along  the  Pacific  coast  for  fishermen  in  the 
disaster  area. 

Alaska  Gov.  WUUam  A.  Egan  said  it 
might  be  necessary  to  call  a  special  session 
of  the  State  legislature  next  fall  to  meet 
problems  of  reduced  tax  Income  and  In- 
creased State  spending  resulting  from  the 
tragedy. 

BODY    IN    RECESS    NOW 

The  legislature  recessed  last  Friday  night 
after  the  quake.  It  was  scheduled  to  re- 
sume next  Friday,  but  Governor  Egan  said 
the  reopening  might  have  to  be  delayed. 

The  State  Democratic  convention,  sched- 
uled for  Fairbanks  next  weekend,  already  has 
been  postponed  Indefinitely. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  September  or  Octo- 
ber we  might  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
State  and  its  tax  picture,"  the  Governor 
said.  "Then  it  might  be  necessary  to  call  a 
special  session,  but  not  before  then." 

[From   the  Washington  Post.   Apr.   1.   1964] 

Once-Bright    Economic    Outlook    Crushed 

BY  Alaskan  Quake 

(By  Ward  Sims) 

Anchorage.  Alaska,  March  31. — ThceaTtb- 
quake  and  sea  waves  that  battered  the  taa- 
Jor  centers  of  south-central  Alaska  on  Friday 
dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  the  economy  of  this 
yovmg  State. 

Alaska  was  looking  forward  to  a  banner 
tourist  season,  with  the  Southeast  Marine 
Highway  (ferry)  system  in  fun  operation. 

Business  conditions  were  steadily  improv- 
ing. The  outlook  for  the  fishing  Industry, 
one  of  the  most  Important  segments  of  the 
State's  economic  base,  was  very  promising 
after  last  year's  dismal  results  In  the  Im- 
portant Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  fishery. 

Then  came  the  earthquake. 

The  private  economy  reeled,  and  so  did 
that  of  the  State  government. 

The  major  setback  to  the  government  wlU 
come  through  lose  of  individual  and  corpo- 


rate income  taxes,  business  license  taxes,  and 
raw  fish  taxes. 

What  the  total  drop  in  revenue  will  be,  no 
one  is  prepared  to  state  at  this  time.  The 
closest  thing  to  an  estimate  was  made  by 
Robert  D.  Stevenson,  State  commissioner  of 
revenue. 

Meeting  with  a  Joint  senate-house  finance 
committee  In  emergency  session  at  Juneau, 
Stevenson  said  in  reply  to  a  question  that 
the  result  could  be  a  20-percent  drop  in  the 
State's  income  expectations  In  fiscal  1964-65. 
For  a  State  that  had  estimated  Its  general 
fund  revenues  at  a  modest  $62,158,319  dur- 
ing the  12  months  starting  next  JiUy.  this 
could  be  a  critical  loss. 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan  had  proposed  a  budg- 
et of  $140,384,150— a  budget  not  yet  finaUy 
approved  by  the  legislature.  It  Included 
$80,424,900  In  State  dollars,  including  $75,- 
996,190  from  the  basic  general  fund. 

Egan  proposed  that  the  difference  between 
the  estimated  general  fund  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures be  made  up  by  tapping  an  esti- 
mated general  fund  balance  of  $17,679,873, 
which  he  had  predicted  would  be  available 

next  July  1.  .        .     * 

The  almost  certain  large  reduction  in  tax 
revenues  could  be  staggering  In  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  budget. 

In  Washington,  where  some  sort  of  drastic 
special  congressional  aid  was  under  consid- 
eration, It  was  pointed  out  that  Individual 
taxpayers  could  write  off  casualty  losses  in 
their  1963  returns. 

The  State's  net  Income  tax  for  1963  is 
pegged  to  the  Federal  tax— 16  percent  of  the 
Federal  tax  for  an  individual  and  18  percent 
for  a  corporation— so  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  State  Income  tax  revenue  will  come 
near  the  $13.9  mlUion  forecast  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

At  the  Juneau  conunlttee  conference  Mon- 
day, Floyd  Guertln.  Commissioner  of  Admin- 
istration, said  he  understood  no  legislative 
action  is  needed  for  receipt  of  Federal  aid 
funds. 

He  also  said  the  legislature  could  author- 
ize either  general  service  bonds  or  revenue 
bonds  for  meeting  natural  disasters  without 
approval  of  the  voters. 

The  committee  asked  him  to  get  a  legal 
opinion  on  these  points. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,   Apr.   1,   1964] 

Arlington  Man's  Fiance  Describes  Trying 

To  Drive  During  Earthquake 

Jacqueline  Brock.  23.  fiance  of  an  Ar- 
lington man,  thought  she  was  getting  a  flat 
tire  last  Friday  as  she  drove  from  Anchor- 
age to  a  nearby  Army  base  to  attend  Mass 
with  her  future  husband.  She  later  found 
herself  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  great  earth- 
quake. 

In  a  letter  received  yesterday  by  her  fi- 
ance's parents,  retired  Army  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Magness,  Jr..  of  Arlington,  Miss 
Brock,  of  Umatilla.  Fla.,  wrote: 

"The  car  began  wobbling,  and  I  thought 
the  wheels  must  be  on  a  ridge  of  ice.  So  I 
steered  differently  but  the  wobbling  only 
got  worse. 

"I  then  decided  it  was  a  flat  tire,  pulled 
off  the  road  and  cut  off  the  ignition.  By 
this  time  I  decided  that  something  freakish 
was  wrong  with  the  car,  that  It  was  going  to 
explode  and  I  wasn't  about  to  be  In  it  when 
it  happened. 

"I  leaped  out  onto  the  highway  only  to 
discover  I  couldn't  stand  up.  I  didn't  want 
to  faint  m  the  middle  of  the  road  so  I 
crawled  back  into  the  car.  It  was  not  un- 
tU  then  that  I  saw  the  trees  and  telephone 
poles  swaying  and  the  road  opened  up  in 
front  of  me.  Then  I  realized  what  was 
happening. 

"The  car  almost  tiu-ned  over  and  I  was 
bouncing  from  door  to  door.  Then  Just  as 
suddenly  as  It  had  begun,  it  stopped  and  all 
was  calm.     When  my  legs  stopped  shaking 


enough  to  drive,  I  came  on  out  and  we  went 
to  Mass." 

Miss  Brock's  fiance,  Lt.  Charles  Magness, 
is  stationed  with  Army  Aviation  at  Fort 
Richardson,  about  8  mUes  from  Anchorage. 
They  met  and  became  engaged  in  Anchor- 
age, where  she  is  a  teacher. 

Of  him,  Miss  Brock  wrote:  "When  the 
quake  struck.  'Bucky*  (his  nickname)  was 
m  the  BOQ  waiting  for  me  to  get  there 
so  we  could  attend  Mass.  I  was  late  so  he 
was  in  the  process  of  leaving  me  a  note 
saying  that  he  had  gone  on  and  to  meet 
him  there. 

"Then  all  havoc  broke  out  for  2Vi  min- 
utes which  seemed  like  2^^  hours.  He  stood 
In  the  door  and  tried  to  hold  on  as  everything 
flew  from  the  walls  and  the  shelves  and  the 
walls  swayed.  The  only  damage  to  his  room 
was  a  broken  mirror,  and  thank  goodness 
he  was  unhurt."        

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  1, 

1964] 
Stoicism  and  Love  in  Alaska — Thet  Knovp 
Nature's    Two   Paces    Well 


(By  MU ton  Britten) 
Anchorage,  AprU  1.— This  savage  country 
makes  stoic  people.    They  accept  the  majes- 
tic and  cruel  indifference  of  nature  matter 

of  factly.  ^     J    iw 

During  earthquake  and  tidal  flood  the 
heroism  of  Alaskans  has  been  quiet,  with  a 
personal   discipline   almost    Incredible. 

Thus  BUI  Waldron,  red-eyed,  unshaved 
mission  commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
says  calmly  from  his  Anchorage  headquar- 
ters: 

"I'm  In  the  ready-mix  concrete  business — 
or  was  before  the  quake  came.  But  our  block 
plant  Is  stni  up  so  maybe  we'll  be  able  to 
help  rebuild." 

SMALL  CRAFT 

MeanwhUe,  he  dispatches  smaU  craft  to 
Moose  Pass,  Kenal.  Niklshkl  and  nameless 
areas  where  isolated  homesteaders  or  miners 
might  be  in  trouble. 

A  large  "I"  marked  in  the  snow  as  a  signal 
would  mean  injury.  Two  "I's"  would  mean 
medical  supplies  needed.  "P"  would  indi- 
cate food  shortage.  But.  he  reported,  the 
checks  thus  far  had  turned  up  only  "LL"— 
all  right.  ^  ^_^^ 

Alaskans  do  not  toy  with  nature.  CWO 
Craig  R.  Burroughs,  a  slim,  dark  Army  flier 
from  San  Diego,  knows  this. 

Piloting  a  six-place  single-engine  Otter 
from  nearby  Port  Richardson,  he  avoided  a 
direct  due-east  flight  in  tricky  weather  from 
battered  Anchorage  to  ruined  Valdez. 

CRAGS 


Instead,  with  newsmen  aboard,  he  flew  a 
triangular  pattern  northeast  to  Glennanen, 
then  southeast  toward  Valdez,  up  from  An- 
chorage through  Chickaloon  Pass,  following 
the  highway  and  the  Knik  River,  over  the 
blue,  ages-old  Matanuska  Glacier,  threading 
through   endless   snow-toothed   crags — some 
higher  than  the  plane— and  flnally  over  the 
vast,  flat  copper  valley  to  Glennallen:  then 
southeast  back  toward  the  Chugach  Range 
for   20   minutes  before   he  turned  back   to 
Glennallen. 
There  he  ran  Into  a  "whlteout." 
That  means  visibility  Is  so  poor  the  naked 
eye  can  no  longer  distinguish  between  cloud 
and  snow-capped  crag  ahead.     To  continue 
would    have    been    a    gamble    more    foolish 
than  brave.     Nature  holds  all  the  aces  here. 
Alaskans  accept  this. 

DOGS 

But  if  they  hold  nature  in  awed  respect, 
they  also  love  it  and  Its  creatures.  Emer- 
gency radio  messages  carry  offers  to  house 
not  only  people  but  their  dogs.  In  the  An- 
chorage Police  Station  a  homeless  oldster 
snoozes,  his  dog  on  his  lap:  and  at  Glennal- 
len. a  boy  and  his  dog  caused  a  famUy  crisis. 

They  were  refugees  from  Valdez,  an  in- 
jured mother  on   crutches  urging  her   son 


toward  a  bus  that  would  take  them  to  Pair- 
banks  and  from  there  by  plane  outside  the 
disaster  area. 

The  boy  held  a  long-haired  little  dog  on 
a  leash.  If  he  went,  he  insisted  the  dog 
must  go  too.  The  mother  cried  and  pleaded. 
An  older  sister  who  wanted  to  stay  behind 
promised  to  keep  the  dog.  The  boy  said 
the  dog  woiUdn't  eat.  The  wrangling  con- 
tinued with  all  boarding  the  bus— mother, 
boy.  sister — and  the  dog. 

Something  of  Alaskans'  love  and  awe  for 
nature  seems  to  have  rubbed  off  on  a  young 
Minnesota  family  encountered  on  the  high- 
way north  of  Valdez.  Dennis  Llnehan.  23, 
with  vsrife.  Marianne  and  daughter,  Debra, 
3.  said  they  were  the  last  people  to  leave 
the  Valdez  dock  alive,  moments  before  the 
quake  swallowed  it. 

LIKE  A  dream 

Mr.  Llnehan  said : 

"We  had  friends  up  here.  We  thought 
we'd  like  to  move  here.  On  the  dock  at 
Valdez  we  parked  and  watched  the  ship 
being  unloaded. 

"There  were  people  on  the  dock  and  a 
guy  with  a  forklift  truck  had  Just  passed 
the  car  and  headed  farther  out  on  the  dock. 
I  suggested  we  leave  and  go  up  town. 

"Just  as  we  left  the  platform.  I  heard 
people  shout  'earthquake,'  and  the  dock  rum- 
bled and  water  gushed  up  and  the  guy  with 
the  forklift  and  everything  were  gone.  We 
let   an   Indian  man   sleep   in  our   car   that 

night. 

"It  was  like  a  dream.  It  made  me  wonder 
about  living  in  Alaska  but  I  still  want  to," 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Apr.  1, 

1964] 

L.BJ.  Pushes  Alaska  Aid 

President  Johnson  returned  to  his  White 

House  desk  today  to  catch  up  on  business 

that  accumulated  during  his  5-day  Easter 

vacation  at  his  Texas  ranch. 

High  on  the  President's  agenda  was  a 
speedup  in  Federal  aid  to  earthquake  victims 
In  Alaska.  He  was  expected  to  confer  with 
Edward  A.  McDermott.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  on  the  relief  efforts. 
honorary  degree 
Mrs.  Johnson,  who  received  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  yesterday  from  Texas 
Women's  University  In  Denton,  accompanied 
the  President  back  to  Washington. 

The  President  ordered  the  speedup  In  aid 
to  Alaska  in  a  directive  he  Issued  shortly 
before  leaving  Texas  last  night.  He  told  Mr. 
McDermott  to  speed  action  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Press  Secretary  George  E.  Reedy  said  that 
Mr.  McDermott  had  asked  16  or  17  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  submit  "a  detaUed  state- 
ment of  what  they  believe  they  can  do  under 
existing  statutory  authority  to  aid  in  the 
rehabnitatlon  and  recovery  effort." 

Mr.  Johnson  kept  In  close  touch  with  the 
Alaska  situation  durtng  his  absence  from 
Washlntgon.  Brig.  Gen.  O.  P.  Lassiter,  Chief 
of  the  Air  Force  Command  post  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, flew  to  the  LBJ  Ranch  yesterday  to 
brief  the  President  on  Alaskan  developments. 
Gteneral  Lassiter  brotight  with  him  aerial 
photoKraohs  of  the  earthquake  damage. 
The  photographs  were  taken  around  Anchor- 
age.  Seward,  Valdez,  and  Kodlak. 

Mr.  McDermott  asked  the  Federal  agencies 
to  give  him  an  estimate  of  funds  required  to 
carry  out  actions  they  could  take  to  aid  the 
victims.  He  said  previously  that  the  damage 
in  Alaska  would  total  $350  mUlion  to  $500 
million. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  1. 
1964] 
Khrush  Sends  Regrets  on  Alaska 
Moscow,   April    1.— Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  sent  President  Johnson  a  message 
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of  sympathy  on  the  Alaskan  earthqxiake,  th( 
official  news  agency  Tass  reported  yesterday. 
It  said  Mr.  Johnson  was  asked  "to  accepf 
our  profound  sympathy  and  to  convey  th^ 
Soviet  people's  sincere  condolences  to  tn«5 
population  of  the  affected  State." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr 

1964) 

Home    Blows    Up;    Alaskan    Dies 

ANCHORAGE.  Alaska.  April  1.— A  reslden 

in  downtown  Anchorage  blew  up  last  night, 

killing  one  man  and  Injuring  two  other  peij- 

sons.  ,      .. 

Natural    gas   was  turned   on   In   the   ar 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  since  the  eartl^- 
quake    Friday   night,   and    firemen    thought 
the  explosion  was  caused  by  a  leaking  mal^. 

MeanwhUe,  Alaska's  Health  Service  countdd 
107  fatalities  from  the  quake  and  the  su^ 
sequent  tidal  wave.  The  figure  Includad 
24  known  dead  and  83  missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead.  ^,  ,       J . 

However,  a  State  policeman  at  Kodlak  said 
that  island  had  an  additional  15  dead  add 
36  missing  which  were  not  being  counted  i^y 
the  health  service  yet. 

Also    unconfirmed    were    reports    that 
r umber  of   persons   were  missing   at   Che 
eea      This   would   bring    the    figure   to    1' 
with  46  dead  and  134  missing.    First  repo; 
said  the  death  toll  might  reach  600 

But  while  deaths  fell  far  short  of  expec 
tlon    the  economic  loss  was   shattering. 

Said   Seward  City  Manager  James  Hani- 

"We  need  a  Federal  grant,  we  need  It  fast 
and  It  must  be  made  simple." 

(Prom   the   Washington  Post.   Apr.   1.   19^1 

Alaskans  Will  Have  To  Dig  Deep  To  Ra^e 

Money  por  Rebuilding 

(By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 

ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA.  MaTch  31.— Alaskk's 
devastating  earthquake  has  left  a  gaping  h^le 
in  its  pocketbook.  , 

The  spirit  and  the  will  to  rebuild  are  the^e. 
but  not  the  money.  How  to  get  it— a>id 
quickly— is  the  State's  main  problem. 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan  said  today  that  ihe 
believes  Alaskans  can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  In  putting  the  State  back  on  Its 

feet  ' 

He  said  he  is  working  on  financing  plins 
that  he  expects  to  announce  later  this  wefck. 
won't  match  needs 

"They  haven't  completely  jelled  yet,"lhe 
said  "but  I  think  there  is  a  way  to  mak^  a 
substantial  contribution  without  burdening 
the  people  of  Alaska  unduly." 

The  Governor  had  no  ready  estimate 
how  much  in  State  funds  might  be  raided, 
but  it  cannot  come  close  to  matching 
needs.     Egan    put   total   dollar   damages 
at  least  $350  million. 

"That's  conservative,"  he  added. 

"McDermotfs   estimates   could   be   pntty 

close." 

Federal  Emergency  Planning  Director  Ed- 
ward A.  McDermott  said  earlier  this  ^k 
that  the  losses  could  reach  half  a  blUlon 
dollars. 

VOLITNTABT    DONATIONS 
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out  Of  their  homes  around  the  State.  Some 
houses  can  be  made  livable  again,  but  hun- 
dreds are  complete  wrecks. 

In  downtown  Anchorage.  Civil  Defense 
Manpower  Control  Coordinator  Lew  Dischner 
estimated  that  aU  the  buildings  three  stories 
or  higher  will  have  to  be  torn  down  except 

one. 

The  exception :  The  new  State  courthouse. 

City  building  officials  said  they  felt  that 
others  could  be  saved,  too.  but  most  of  the 
approximately  35  downtown  buildings  that 
high  will  have  to  go. 

HIGHER    COSTS    SEEN 

Dischner,  former  State  labor  commissioner 
and  now  legislative  representative  for  the 
Teamsters,  estimated  that  some  $60,000  In 
free  labor  and  equipment  is  being  donated 
by  union  workers  and  building  contractors. 

Some  2,300  unemployed  workers  In  Anchor- 
age alone  are  working  with  the  contractors 
in  ripping  down  unsafe  buildings  and  at- 
tempting to  save  others. 

But  we  can't  work  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
on  a  voluntary  basis."  Dischner  said. 

"Before  it's  over."  he  predicted,  "we're 
going  to  see  a  further  inflated  cost  of  living 
in  Alaska." 

PRICE    CONTROL    DISCOUNTED 

"Take  a  guy  with  a  little  hotel.  He's  got  a 
$200,000  mortgage  today,  but  he's  got  to 
spend  $200,000  more  to  rebuild.  He's  got  to 
charge  more  for  his  rooms,  or  he  can't  make 

It. 

"I  look  for  a  spiral  in  everything  for  the 
nc::t  6  months,"  he  said.  "We'll  have  an 
inflated  economy  for  awhile." 

Some  have  talked  of  price  controls  to  pre- 
vent this,  but  Egan  discounted  this  thought, 

'I  don't  think  they're  going  to  be  neces- 
sar'^  at  all."  he  said. 

"I  know  of  no  instance  where  prices  have 
been  raised  so  far.  The  businessmen  and 
the  people  are  all  standing  together." 
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Anchorage  Mayor  George  Sharrock  said  tlty 
officials  were  thinking  of  seeking  permission 
for  Alaskans  to  defer  payment  of  their  fed- 
eral Income  taxes.  The  Government. Ihe 
said,  already  has  put  a  moratorium  on  ^A 
mortgage  payments. 

Voluntary   donations   are   also  coming]  In. 
The  Governor  today  set  up  a  reconstruction 
fund  to   handle  the  cash.     He  added 
Japan's    consul    from   Seattle    will    be 
Thvirsday  to  make  a  contribution  from 
Government. 

Still  the  prospects  are  bleak. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Governor  estlmfcted 
later  that  the  quake  may  have  driven  5,000 


liiat 

liere 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.   1.  1964] 

ANCHORAGE    CARRIES    ON    AS    USUAL ALASKANS 

Vow  To  Emulate  Valor  op  San  Francisco 
ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA.  March  31. — Heartened 
by  a  mounting  flow  of  aid.  Alaskans  speeded 
their  rebuilding  efforts  today  with  the  deter- 
mination that  "If  San  Francisco  could  do  It, 
we  can,  too." 

They  referred  to  the  rebuilding  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  did  when  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire  In  1906. 

Anchorage,  Its  downtown  area  smashed  by 
Friday's  earthquake,  achieved  near  normal- 
ity In  all  but  a  2-  by  10-block  section  In 
the  central  district  and  the  hardest  hit  resi- 
dential suburbs  such  as  Turnagaln. 

Officials  said  accurate  death  figures  In  all 
Alaska  from  the  earthquake  and  seismic  sea 
waves  still  were  not  available. 

The  Alaska  Health  Service  counted  105, 
Including  22  known  dead  and  83  missing  and 
presumed  dead. 

However,  a  State  policeman  at  Kodlak  said 
that  the  Island  had  an  additional  15  dead 
and  36  missing  that  were  not  being  counted 
by  the  health  service  yet.  Also  unconfirmed 
on  the  official  list  were  reports  of  7  dead  and 
15  missing  at  Chenega.  This  would  bring  the 
figure  to  178  with  44  dead  and  134  missing. 

Confilctlng  figures  were  given  by  civil  de- 
fense officials,  who  reported  only  19  known 
dead  and  77  persumed  dead. 

(In  Washington,  the  Air  Force  said  that 
all  of  Its  military  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies In  Alaska  were  accounted  for  and  there 
are  no  deaths  or  serious  Injuries  among 
them.") 

Donald  Lowell.  Alaska's  Director  of  ClvU 
Defense,  said  that  80  percent  of  the  victims 
were  killed  by  the  waves  triggered  by  the 
earth  upheaval.  These  waves  also  resulted 
In  13  dead  and  9  missing  on  the  California 
and  Oregon  coasts. 


The  fluctuating  casualty  figfures  resulted 
from  ruptured  communications  that  Isolated 
many  communities. 

Officials  said  the  full  toll  in  the  1,500-mile 
disaster  zone  might  never  be  known  since 
Eskimos  and  Aleutian  natives  In  desolate 
areas  seldom  communicate  with  the  cities. 
In  Anchorage,  the  State's  largest  city.  It 
was  business  as  usual  outside  the  central 
district.  Telephones  were  restored  in  most 
areas,  the  water  system  was  in  operation, 
electricity  was  back  and  natural  gas  again 
was  turned  on. 

But  later,  a  residence  in  downtown  An- 
chorage blew  up.  killing  one  man  and  Injur- 
ing two  other  persons.  Firemen  thought  the 
explosion  was  due  to  a  leaking  gas  main. 
Civil  Defense  and  police  officials  were  re- 
luctant to  allow  downtown  banks  to  open 
while  cranes  were  wrecking  buildings  and 
debris  was  being  removed. 

Unemployment  is  a  major  problem  since 
hundreds  of  workers  have  no  regular  Jobs 
to  do  because  of  the  destruction  of  businesses 
and  the  crippling  blow  to  the  fishing  Indus- 
try, mainstay  of  the  Alaskan  economy. 

A  housing  expert  is  being  sent  from  Wash- 
ington to  establish  an  Anchorage  emergency 
center  to  help  the  homeless  get  new  loans 
for  rebuilding. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
sent  experts  to  make  disaster  loans. 

The  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  commercial  Unes 
are  continuing  a  giant  airlift  of  medicines, 
food,  clothing,  and  every  conceivable  kind 
of  equipment  needed  to  make  comfortable 
the  thousands  who  have  been  living  primi- 
tively since  homes  were  destroyed. 

The  Government  also  has  Indicated  that 
the  fishing  Indxistry  will  get  long-term  low- 
interest  loans  and  possibly  direct  subsidies 
for  reconstruction. 

Alaska's  transportation  ties  with  the  out- 
side world  were  partly  restored  on  a  regular 
basis  today,  but  some  arteries  are  still  cut. 
Most  airlines  resiuned  regular  service  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Anchorage. 

Automobiles  reached  the  city  on  the  Alas- 
kan Highway,  the  State's  road  link  with  the 
mainland  United  States  by  way  of  Canada. 
Water  transportation,  however,  was  severe- 
ly hampered  In  the  south-central  disaster 
area,  where  the  earthquake  and  giant  waves 
wiped  out  ports  at  many  costal  towns. 

Still  another  effect  of  the  quake  came  to 
light  when  a  pilot  reported  that  the  large 
Copper  River  and  the  nearby  20-mlle-long 
Lake  TazUna  had  gone  dry. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall,  whose 
Department  runs  the  Alaska  Railroad,  esti- 
mated its  losses  at  $20  million  and  reported 
that  restoration  already  had  started.  Offi- 
cials estimated  that  service  will  be  resumed 
within  2  weeks  between  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks and  on  several  lesser  spur  lines. 


[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star.  Apr.  1. 
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ALASKA  Takes  Its  First  Steps  on  the  Long 

Road  Back 

(By  Jerry  O'Leary.  Jr.) 

ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA.  April  1.— Twenty  years 
may  pass  before  Alaska  recovers  from  the 
Good  Friday  earthquake,  but  today,  5  days 
after  the  catastrophe,  the  painful  rebirth  Is 
already  well  underway. 

Dr  Perry  Mead,  the  only  neurosurgeon  in 
Alaska.  Is  bent  over  his  operating  table  for 
long  hours  every  day.  He  has  been  doing 
this  since  5:37  p.m.  last  Friday  when  he  saw 
his  two  young  sons  disappear  Into  a  gapl^B 
crevasse  In  their  yard  In  Turnagaln.  -rne 
earth  closed  again  on  his  sons  and  they 
disappeared  forever. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Is  working 
around  the  clock.  A  large  force  of  volun- 
teers, under  Herbert  C.  Larson.  Is  busy 
checking   on    the   welfare   of   a   backlog   oi 
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35  000  Alaskans  whose  frantic  relatives  have 
sent  queries  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
ARC  workers  are  handling  up  to  2,000  queries 

Other  Red  Cross  teams  have  fanned  out  in 
Anchorage,  Valdez,  Seward.  Kodlak  and  the 
Alaskan  refugee  centers  to  offer  cash  gifts 
right  now.  to  those  who  have  no  clothing  or 
who  need  money  to  buy  furniture  or  to  re- 
pair their  homes. 

Coordinator  of  Alaska's  efforts  to  struggle 
back  to  normalcy  Is  Creath  Tooley,  regional 
director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
which  reports  directly  to  President  Johnson 
through  Director  Edward  A.  McDermott  In 
Washington.  Mr.  Tooley  has  set  up  a  com- 
mand post  of  all  the  Federal  agencies  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Anchorage. 

John  Nichols  Is  representing  the  Housing 
end  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  will  assist 
Alaska  with  restoring  its  schools,  its  rup- 
tured sewer  and  water  systems,  and  Its  pub- 
licly owned  utilities. 

The  HHFA  already  has  sent  more  than 
10  000  feet  of  hose  to  Alaska  to  set  up  tem- 
porary water  points  for  the  93,000  persons 
here  who  do  not  dare  drink  tap  water  for 
fear  of  typhoid.  Such  water  points  have 
been  set  up  all  over  the  Anchorage  area,  and 
it  is  already  a  commonplace  sight  to  see  staid 
matrons,  kids,  and  men  who  resemble  bank 
presidents  queuing  up  with  buckets  In  their 
hands  for  water. 

The  electric  power,  which  was  knocked  out 
for  up  to  20  hours  by  the  temblor,  has  mostly 
been  restored  today,  but  water  and  sewer 
lines  have  been  disrupted  to  an  estimated 
cost  of  $33  million.  The  HHFA  has  the  au- 
thority to  hand  over  cash  outright  to  pub- 
licly owned  utilities  here. 

Mayor  George  Sharrock  says  Anchorage, 
Alaska's  largest  metropolis,  already  Is  In 
pertty  good  shape  and  he  expects  water  and 
sewer  service  will  be  restored  by  tomorrow. 

FDTEEN  MILES  OF  STREETS  OUT 

Telephone  damage  has  been  put  at  $1,375.- 
000.  The  Municipal  Light  &  Power  Co.  esti- 
mates damage  at  $250,000  and  said  It  lost 
200  miles  of  overhead  wires.  The  water 
utility  loss  was  $7,830,000,  with  more  than 
half  of  the  system  knocked  out.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  sewer  system  will  have  to  be 
replaced. 

Street,  curb,  and  pavement  damage  In 
Alaska  adds  up  to  $9  million,  with  a  loss  of 
more  than  15  miles  of  the  street  system. 

Elmer  Gagnon  Is  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  man  on  the  scene.  His  men  al- 
ready are  well  Into  the  task  of  estimating 
damage  to  structures,  public  and  private. 
In  Anchorage,  23  city-owned  buildings  suf- 
fe.ed  $500,000  In  damage,  with  $270,000  need- 
ed for  emergency  measures. 

FHA  has  the  power  to  make  money  avail- 
able as  an  outright  gift  to  help  get  city  and 
State  buildings  back  into  shape  and  can  lend 
money  to  private  owners  on  a  long-term,  low- 
interest  basis.  Best  of  all,  for  those  home- 
owners who  had  encumbered  homes  that 
are  either  damaged  or  no  longer  exist,  FHA 
can  arrange  to  have  the  notes  rewritten  to 
provide  for  new  construction  or  ease  the 
term  of  existing  trust  notes.  A  moratorlimi 
may  be  declared  on  all  FHA  and  Veterans 
Administration    Insured    mortgages. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  also 
has  men  here  empowered  to  help  home- 
owne  s  and  owners  of  stricken  businesses  get 
back  on  their  feet  with  massive.  3  percent 
loans.  These  men  are  busy  today  surveying 
the  areas  where  hundreds  of  homes  were 
lost  In  the  fires  and  tidal  waves  and  the 
general  destruction  of  the  massive  quake. 

MILLION  DAMAGE  TO  PAA 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which  esti- 
mates It  suffered  $1  million  In  damages  to 
airfields  and  navigational  aids  at  the  big  An- 
chorage International  Airport,  Is  surveying 
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damage  to  all  aviation  facilities.    These  will 
be  rebuilt  with  Agency  funds. 

Most  of  the  school  children  of  Anchorage 
will  be  back  In  class  somewhere,  by  tomor- 
row, according  to  Assistant  Superintendent 
Don"  Fridley.  The  $900,000  Government  HUl 
School  Is  a  total  loss,  and  so  Is  the  $5  mil- 
lion West  Anchorage  High  School.  Students 
from  these  will  report  to  other  schools.  Trie 
students  of  Valdez,  who  no  longer  have  a 
town  to  live  In,  are  registering  for  school 
at  Glennallen  and  Cooper  Center,  well  over 
100  miles  away  from  their  ghost  town. 

The  Post  Office  Department  took  the  earth- 
quake In  stride  and  was  delivering  maU— 
often  to  abandon  homes  and  offices — yes- 
terday and  today. 


PICK  rr  up;  put  it  back 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  An- 
chorage are  now  passing  through  military 
roadblocks  every  morning  to  the  damaged 
heart  of  the  city  to  try  to  get  back  Into  busi- 
ness. Dress  shop  proprietors  have  rows  of 
parkas  and  spring  frocks  out  on  the  street 
in  racks  to  air  and  dry  In  the  sun. 

Restaurants  and  bars,  except  those  totally 
demolished,  are  reopening  on  a  scattered 
basis,  with  large  slgns'-proclalmlng  the  lact 
at  their  front  doors. 

Work  crews  In  the  12-  by  8-block  sec- 
tion that  was  hardest  hit  are  filling  in  cre- 
vasses, tearing  down  half-destroyed  or  con- 
demned structures,  repairing  streets,  shor- 
ing up  walls,  replacing  window  glass. 

Clerks  are  putting  hundreds  of  books  back 
on  the  shelves  in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
from  the  floor  where  they  tumbled  when 
the  earth  shook.  Mannequins  have  been 
placed  upright  in  store  windows  again.  But 
downtown  Anchorage  Is  still  a  desolate 
spectacle  of  stores,  shops,  offices,  and  bars 
and  most  of  them  remain  Just  as  they  were 
when  everyone  fled  in  horror  last  Friday 
afternoon. 

MUST  TEAR  DOWN  BUILDINGS 

J  C  Penney 's  six-story  building,  which 
criunbled  like  a  cake,  will  have  to  be  com- 
pletely rebuilt.  So  will  the  Mount  McKin- 
ley  Building  and  perhaps  the  big  Westward 
Hotel,    which    has    developed    a    dangerous 

tut. 

The  Tip  Top  Cafe  on  Spenard  Road  has 
developed  a  certain  local  fame.  It  was  here 
that  an  unnamed  hero  continued  reading  a 
paper  and  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  throughout 
the  earthquake  without  stopping  to  look  up. 

Anchorage  has  Its  two  newspapers,  four 
radio  stations,  and  one  of  its  two  TV  stations 
back  The  Anchorage  News,  which  was 
heavily  damaged,  got  out  a  12-page  edition 
yesterday.  The  rival  Times  got  out  an  8- 
page  extra  Sunday  and  another  paper  yester- 
day. 

The  Conelrad  emergency  radio  service  went 
out  when  the  four  radio  stations  failed  but 
soon  came  back  on  the  air  to  broadcast  emer- 
gency messages. 

CIXARINO  AWAT  PHASE 

The  Alaska  Railroad,  lifeline  to  the  interior 
of  the  Nation's  largest  State,  will  not  have 
Its  470-mlle  system  back  In  service  for  a  week. 
Rail  facilities  at  the  sea  terminal  In  Seward 
are  a  total  loss.  Near  the  sea.  trackage  Is  a 
twisted  mass  and  cars  have  been  tossed  about 
like  children's  blocks.  Only  the  last  100  miles 
Into  Fairbanks,  metropolis  of  the  interior, 
are  Intact. 

This  Is  the  phase  of  clearing  away  debris, 
shaking  off  the  cobwebs  of  shock  and  getting 
plans  m  order.  "It  will  be  better  than  It  was 
before,"  many  residents  assert. 

Kodlak  Island  wiU  need  new  boats,  new 
docks  a  new  harbor,  and  new  canneries  to 
restore  the  fishing  Industry  that  made  up 
25  percent  of  the  Indiistry  in  Alaska.  Valdez 
needs  a  brandnew  port  to  replace  the  one 
that  vanished  under  a  17-foot  tidal  wave. 
Seward,  which  was  hanunered  beyond  recog- 


nition, needs  back  its  harbor,  its  rallyards.  Its 
business  district,  and  most  of  its  homes. 
Whittier  has  burned  up  in  thousands  of 
flaming  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

MILITARy   Wm  FRIENDS 

In  asserting  what  has  happened  to  them, 
most  Alaskans  are  showing  the  pioneer  spirit 
they  possess,  beyond  any  comprehension  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
almost  no  looting. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  did  more  to  win 
the  friendship  of  every  Alaskan  than  any 
Government  agency  In  the  first  dark  days, 
performing  every  service  for  the  victims  up 
to  and  including  babysitting.  Without  the 
defense  Installations.  Alaska's  plight  would 
have  been  far  worse. 

And  through  it  all,  Alaskans  have  not  lost 
their  sense  of  humor.  Recalling  that  televi- 
sion's David  Brlnkley,  who  Is  not  a  popular 
figure  In  Alaska,  had  once  commented  that 
Alaska  did  not  qualify  to  be  a  State,  an  An- 
chorage man  said  wryly: 

"What  hurts  the  most  Is,  that  earthqiiake 
damned  near  made  Brlnkley  right." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  Apr.   1, 

1964) 

Quake   Dries   Up   Alaskan    River,    Periling 

Salmon 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  April  1.— Thousands 
and  maybe  even  millions  of  fish  may  be  up 
the  Copper  River  without  water. 

Reports  have  been  confirmed  that  the 
river,  one  of  Alaska's  largest.  Is  bone  dry. 
possibly  because  of  an  upstream  glacial  Ice 
Jam  caused  by  the  great  earthquake  Friday. 
The  Copper  River  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  at  Cordova.  In  the  heart  of  the  quake- 
ravaged  region. 

In  Seattle,  a  Federal  flsherles  official  said 
drying  up  of  the  waterway  could  mean  a 
"terrific  loss"  of  red  salmon. 

Samuel  J.  Hutchinson,  regional  director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  said 
salmon  spawned  last  fall  should  be  heading 
out    of    upstream    gravel    beds    where    they 

hatch.  .  ., 

Mr  Hutchinson  said  It  was  also  about  time 
for  young  red  salmon  to  begin  moving  to- 
ward the  ocean  after  their  year's  layover  in 
fresh  water. 

The  Copper  and  nearby  Bering  Rivers  pro- 
duced 71.000  cases  of  salmon  valued  at  $2.5 
million  last  year. 


[From  the  Drug  News  Weekly,  New  York 
(N.Y.),  Apr.  1,1964] 

Earthquake  Takes  Heavt  Alaska  Toll 

Poktland.— The  earthquake  which  hit  the 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  area  last  Friday  night  de- 
stroyed at  least  nine  drugstores  and  dis- 
rupted the  supply  of  vital  medicines. 

The  immediate  worry  was  typhoid  but  vac- 
cine supplies  on  hand  were  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  present.  Government  planes 
flew  In  backup  stocks  of  both  vaccine  and 
water  pvirlfiers. 

In  Anchorage  Itself,  some  seven  drugstores 
were  either  completely  demolished  or  badly 
damaged.  Rebuilding  and  restocking  of 
pharmacies  will  have  to  receive  high  priority. 

Alaska's  largest  drugstore,  Eastchest«r 
Super  Drugs  In  Anchorage  was  among  the 
stores  suffering  heavy  damage.  Others  were 
Bert's  spenard  Drugstore.  Bert's  Payless,  Bl- 
Rlte,  Hewitt's  Pharmacy.  Super  S  Drugstore, 
and  a  Rexall  drugstore. 

Fairbanks'  druggists  extended  offers  of  as- 
sistance to  Anchorage  pharmacists. 

Other  towns  badly  hit  were  Kodlak,  where 
Woldlnger  Drugs  was  demolished,  and  Sew- 
ard,, where  the  Seward  Drug  Co.  was  de- 
stroyed. „  ,         ^  _^ . 

Wholesale  houses  run  by  Volney  Grace  and 
Bert's  Drugs,  both  In  Anchorage,  were  also 
reported  damaged. 

Burt  E.  Geraghty,  manager  of  McKesson  & 
Robblns,  Inc.,  In  Seattle,  flew  to  Anchorage 
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Saturday  night  to  assess  the  situation  but  a 
presstlme,  had  not  yet  reported  back. 

Because    the    military    Is    handling    relle 
operations,    pharmacists    In    hard-hit    are 
have  not  been  pressed  Into  emergency  servlc 
In  their  professional  capacity. 

Pharmacists  In  Oregon  and  Washingto 
have  not  volimteered  to  go  to  Alaska  becaus 
they  said  they  would  not  be  needed.  Dru 
houses  In  both  States  said  that  Informatlo 
coming  out  of  Alaska  Is  too  sketchy  for  plan 
nlng  or  action.  i 

In  Washington,  neither  the  American  Re4 
Cross  nor  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac^ 
ttu'ers'  Association  had  received  request^ 
from  Alaska  for  drugs.  It  was  understood 
that  certain  drugs  had  been  requested  trort 
Smith.  Kline  &  French.  In  Philadelphia  an< 
that  the  company  is  supplying  the  neede<l 
items  to  earthquake  victims. 

An  aftermath  to  the  earthquake,  the  tld 
wave  that  struck  Crescent  City,  Calif..  Satur 
day  morning,  spared  the  two  pharmacies  1' 
the  northern  coastal  community. 

Bndert's  Rexall  drugs,  within  the  35-bloc 
business  area  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  floo< 
received    slight  damage.     Pacific   Drugstor^. 
located  on  higher  grounds,  was  not  hard  hl|t 
by  the  destructive  wave. 

Endert's  was  expected  to  be  back  in  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  the  quarantine  on  the  sec- 
tion is  lifted.  Pacific  Drugs  was  able  to  re- 
main open. 

The  two  pharmacies  are  donating  supplies 
to  the  Red  Cro.ss  for  relief  operations.  Byron 
WiUon.  owner  of  Pacific  Drugs,  said  his  com- 
pany is  donating  space  for  businesses  to  store 
merchandise  salvaged  from  the  flood. 

How  much  of  the  $350  million  estimated 
Alaskan  earthquake  damages  will  be  borre 
by  pharmacists  could  not  be  determines  I. 
Federal  disaster  funds  will  be  available  to  the 
State  and  also  will  cover  damages  to  stores. 
The  Small  Business  Act  provides  for  20-yeV 


3-percent  loans  for  repair  or  replacement 
structures  and  inventories. 
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[From  the  Home  Furnishings  Dally,  Apr. 

1964] 
Penney    To    REBrriu)    Quake-Torn    Otrnjrr 
Other  Firms  Hrr  Hard 
Though  communication  with  earthquaks 
shattered  Alaska  Is  still  difficult,  the  stagge  ■ 
Ing  damage  done  to  hard  goods  retailers 
now  becoming  clearer. 

Damage  in  the  northern  California  city 
Crescent  City  Is  also  extreme,  with  overall 
losses   of  $25    to  $30   million   estimated 
authorities. 

In  Anchorage,  damage  to  the  demolish*  d 
J.  C.  Penney  outlet  is  estimated  at  $2  mlllioa 
Penney  Is  hoping  to  establish  temporary  stc 
facilities  as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  and 
anxious  to  replace  Its  loss  with  a  new  stru : 
tvire. 

Northern   Commercial's   department 
earlier  reported  as  having  survived  the  qual^e 
has  been   condemned   and   will  have   to 
completely  rebuilt,  according  to  the   flrrr, 
New  York  office. 

Bernard  G.  Cohn,  president  of  Independeit 
Retailers  Syndicate,  the  store's  buying 
resentative,  said  Northern  Commercial, 
erating    several    stores    in    Alaska,    will 
cancel  outstanding  orders. 

Sketchy  reports  on  the  Woolworth  branfch 
In  Anchorage  now  are  that  the  unit  Is  usab  e 
with  mainly  window  and  merchandise  dam- 
age evident.  No  reopening  plans  have  bepn 
made  yet. 

Sears,   Roebuck   &   Co.   has    reported 
there  were  no  casualties  at  Its  catalog  outjet 
in    Anchorage.      E.    R.    Cameron,    northv 
division  director  of  public  relations,  sees 
reason  for  altering  the  planned  construction 
of  the  firm's  new  store,  scheduled  to  open 
late  1965. 

Other  Anchorage  stores  reported  destroyed 
or  badly  damaged  Include:  Kimball's  Store 
(dry  goods).  Dlcey's  House  of  Fabrics,  Fic 
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tory  Direct  Draper,  Carl's  Drapery  InsUUa- 
tlon,  and  the  Anteroom,  Inc.  draperies). 

Also,  Hub  Clothing  Co..  the  Caribou, 
Monty's  Department  Store.  Koslosky  &  Sons, 
and  Sidenberg  &  Kay  are  said  to  be  In  ruins, 
or  badly  battered. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  suffered  only  very 
minor  damage  at  Its  three  Anchorage  catalog 
operations. 

In  Crescent  City,  near  the  California-Ore- 
gon border,  a  tidal  wave  set  off  by  the  quake 
caused  extensive  damage. 

Among  retail  outlets  believed  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  very  badly  damaged  are:  Baker  & 
Stanton  Furniture  Store,  Bob  Ames  Co.  (ma- 
jor appliances) ,  Lighthouse  Electric,  Howe 
&  Hamilton  (both  housewares),  and  Soule 
Radio  &  Television. 

The  Crescent  City  Montgomery  Ward  store 
suffered  extensive  water  damage. 

A  total  of  about  150  businesses  in  an  area 
bounded  by  First,  Fourth,  A,  and  K  Streets 
were  wrecked  by  the  wave.  It  is  reported. 

[From  the  Home  F\irnlshlngs  Dally.  Apr.  1. 

1964] 

SBA  Readies  Loan  Program 

(By  Mark  Baldwin) 

Washington. — Earthquake  and  tidal  wave 
stricken  small  businesses  in  four  States  now 
can  recoup  lost  sales  with  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SBA  officials  said  the  White  House  has  au- 
thorized the  agency  to  make  economic  as- 
sistance loans  above  and  beyond  the  Admin- 
istration's regular  20-year.  3-percent  loans  to 
rebuild,  repair,  or  restock  damaged  busi- 
nesses. 

The  economic  assistance  program  Is  rela- 
tively new  In  SBA.  It  was  used  to  help  Indus- 
tries In  the  Great  Lakes  area  during  the  fish 
botulism  scare.  In  Alaska.  Oregon.  Califor- 
nia, and  Hawaii,  it  will  work  like  this,  SBA 
officials  said : 

A  merchant  who  thinks  the  quake  has  hurt 
his  business  would  simply  prepare  statements 
of  past  earnings  and  statements  of  his  earn- 
ings since  the  disaster.  If  the  SBA  decides 
the  decrease  was  catised  by  the  disaster.  It 
can  loan  the  difference  on  the  same  30-year, 
3-percent  basis,  according  to  Administration 
spokesmen. 

Thus,  many  small  businessmen  will  be  eli- 
gible for  two  loans  from  SBA.  officials  pxjlnt 
out.  

[Prom  the  Home  Furnishings  Dally,  Apr.  1, 
1964] 

Johnson  Crrr.  Tex. — Following  a  personal 
briefing  on  the  earthquake  disaster  In  Alaska. 
President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Federal 
Government  to  speed  action  In  relief  and 
recovery. 

Edward  McDermott,  coordinator  of  Alaska 
relief,  was  scheduled  to  receive  reports  from 
17  Federal  agencies  on  what  each  agency  can 
do  for  relief  under  existing  laws. 


Northern  Commercial's  two-story  depart- 
ment store  In  Anchorage  has  been  con- 
demned.  Chester  Smith,  general  manager, 
advised  his  New  York  office  from  Seattle. 
The  store  has  to  be  rebuilt  completely. 
Earlier  it  was  reported  the  store  was  un- 
damaged. 

Bernard  G.  Cohn.  president  of  Independent 
Retailers  Syndicate,  the  store's  buying  repre- 
sentative, said  he  has  been  advised  that 
Northern  Commercial,  operating  several 
stores  in  Alaska,  will  not  cancel  outstanding 
orders. 

He  is  asking  manufacturers  to  hold  all  un- 
shipped orders  outside  of  Anchorage  until 
shipping  instructions  are  forwarded.  Re- 
soiu*ces  are  being  asked  to  have  merchandise 
ready  for  shipment. 

Northern  Commercial's  stores  In  Alaska, 
including  Fairbanks,  are  continuing  to  do 
business.  There  were  no  Injuries  to  cus- 
tomers or  employes  at  the  Anchorage  store. 

Sketchy  reports  from  Anchorage  reaching 
Woolworth's  district  office  In  San  Francisco, 
indicate  the  store  appears  In  good  physical 
condition.  The  store  suffered  window  and 
merchandise  damage.  No  deaths  or  injuries 
were  reported.     The  store  seems  to  be  usable. 

No  reopening  plans  have  been  made,  said 
Hubert  P.  Smith,  the  company's  west  coast 
district  manager. 

Seattle  reports  no  casualties  among  em- 
ployes at  the  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  catalog 
order  stores.  E.  R.  Cameron,  Sears  north- 
west division  director  of  public  relations,  sees 
no  reason  for  the  chain  to  alter  plans  for 
its  proposed  140.000-square-foot  department 
store  to  be  built  at  Northern  Lights  Boule- 
vard.  Anchorage.  The  store  had  been  sched- 
uled to  open  by  the  end  of  1965. 
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[From  the  Women's  Wear  Dally, 
Mar.  31.  1964] 

Estimate  Still  Preliminary  on  Alaska 
Retail  Damage 

Retailers  hit  by  the  Friday  earthquake 
In  Alaska  were  beginning  to  assess  property 
losses   Monday   and   plans   for    rebuilding. 

Communications  to  Anchorage  and  other 
cities  rocked  by  the  disaster  were  still  dif- 
ficult. Contact  Is  being  made  by  plane 
through  personal  couriers  from  Seattle  and 
other  Northwestern  States. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.  in  New  York  estimated 
conservatively  that  damage  to  its  90.000- 
square-foot  store,  including  inventory,  fix- 
tiu-es.  and  building  property  will  run  to  $2 
million. 

Penney's  hopes  to  establish  a  temporary 
store  as  soon  as  facilities  permit.  The  com- 
pany Is  anxious  to  replace  Its  loss  with  a 
new  structure. 


(From  the  Women's  Wear  Dally, 
Mar.  31,  1964] 

Washington. — The  Johnson  administra- 
tion put  a  $350  to  $500  million  price  tag 
Monday  on  public  and  private  damage  In 
Alaska  due  to  the  earthquake. 

Federal  aid  may  not  be  forthcoming  Im- 
mediately. It  must  be  preceded  by  extensive 
damage  and  geological  surveys,  demolition  of 
weakened  or  destroyed  structures,  and  a  prob- 
able request  for  additional  legislation. 

Edward  McDermott,  coordinating  disaster 
relief,  told  reporters  after  returning  from 
Alaska  that  the  property  damage  there  has 
been  much  more  than  anticipated.  Property 
damage  surveys  may  consume  weeks,  he  In- 
dicated. 

Mr.  McDermott  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
$33  million  to  restore  public  utilities  alone 
In  Anchorage.  And  further  quake  damage 
Is  possible  since  additional  tremors  have 
been  felt. 

President  Johnson  was  said  to  be  "deeply 
concerned"  and  determined  to  expedite  Fed- 
eral  aid.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
which  Mr.  McDermott  heads,  has  opened  an 
Alaska  disaster  office  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base. 

Early  tax  relief  Is  available  for  those  who 
have  suffered  casualty  losses  In  Alaska. 
Under  Public  Law  87426,  such  disaster  area 
losses  can  be  deducted  for  the  preceding 
year  even  where  the  losses  occurred  after  the 
close  of  the  tax  year. 

Priorities  are  to  be  set  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  recovery  effort.  Mr.  McDermott  said 
every  standing  structure  In  Anchorage  has 
been  damaged  to  some  degree.  Some  will 
have  to  be  demolished. 

For  damage  to  stores  and  other  establish- 
ments and  homes,  the  Small  Business  Act 
provides  for  20-year  3-percent  loans  for  re- 
pair or  replacement  of  structure  and  inven- 
tory, Mr.  McDermott  noted. 

[Prom   the   Women's  Wear  Dally,  Mar.  31i 
1964] 
Chicaoc. — Montgomery   Ward   &   Co.   stif- 
fered  "very  minor"  merchandise  damage  in 


Its  catalog  order  stores  affected  by  the  Alas- 
kan earthquakes,  a  spokesmen  reported  Mon- 

dav. 

Ward's  has  three  catalog  order  stores  in 
Anchorage  and  three  others  elsewhere  in 
the  State. 

The  spokesman  added  that  Ward's  depart- 
ment store  in  Crescent  City.  Calif.,  was  dam- 
aged by  4  to  5  feet  of  water  as  a  result  of 
the  tidal  wave  that  hit  that  city. 

(From    the   Women's   Wear   Daily,   Mar.   31 

1964] 

All's   Calm    on   Pribilofs 

Washington. — The  Pribilof  Islands,  breed- 
ing grounds  for  the  Alaska  fvu-  seals,  were 
not  damaged  by  the  earthquake,  according 
to  Interior  Department  sources. 

The  Department's  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has  radio  contact  with  the  Pribi- 
lofs, It  was  explained,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
determined,  the  earthquake  had  no  effect  on 

them. 

The  Islands  are  located  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  In  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  the  earthquake  and  subsequent  sea 
waves  occurred  along  the  southern  side. 

Whether  the  earthquake  and  waves  had 
any  effect  on  the  seal  herds  themselves  is 
another  matter,  and  at  press  time  was  not 
known  at  the  Interior  Department.  The  herds 
arrive  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  each  year  about 
mid-June  and  the  killing  U  done  through 
the  summer  months. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Dally  News 
Record.  Mar.  31, 1964] 
Alaska    Damage    May    Reach    $500    Million 
(By  Lloyd  Schwartz) 
Washington. — The    Johnson    administra- 
tion put  a  $350  to  $500  million  price  tag  on 
public    and   private    damage    from    Alaska's 
earthquake. 

Federal  aid  may  not  be  forthcoming  im- 
mediately. It  must  be  preceded  by  exten- 
sive damage  and  geological  surveys,  demoli- 
tion of  weakened  or  destroyed  structures, 
and  a  probable  request  for  additional  legisla- 
tion. 

Edward  McDermott,  coordinating  disaster 
relief,  told  reporters  after  returning  from 
Alaska  that  damage  had  been  greater  than 
anticipated.  Complete  assessments  may  take 
weeks,  he  said. 

Mr.  McDermott  estimated  that  It  will  cost 
$33  million  to  restore  public  utilities  alone 
In  Anchorage.  And  fxirther  quake  damage 
is  possible  since  additional  tremors  have  been 
felt,  he  added. 

President  Johnson  was  said  to  be  "deeply 
concerned"  and  determined  to  expedite  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
which  Mr.  McDermott  heads,  has  opened  an 
Alaska  disaster  office  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base. 

Mr.  McDermott  met  here  with  heads  of 
principal  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
having  disaster  aid  responsibilities. 

Early  tax  relief  Is  available  to  those  suf- 
fering casualty  losses.  Under  Public  Law 
87426,  such  losses  can  be  deducted  for  the 
preceding  year  even  where  the  losses  occurred 
after  the  close  of  the  tax  year.  This  provi- 
sion should  be  of  considerable  help  to  Alaska, 
Mr,  McDermott  said. 

He  described  the  quake  as  having  seriously 
weakened  the  economic  vitality  in  Kodlak, 
Seward,  Anchorage.  Valdez,  Cordova,  Whlt- 
tier,  and  coastal  fishing  villages. 

Priorities  are  to  be  set  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  recovery  effort.  Mr.  McDermott 
said  every  standing  structure  In  Anchorage 
has  been  damaged  to  some  degree.  Some 
win  have  to  be  demolished. 

The  OEP  chief  said  the  administration  will 
consider  further  aid,  but  was  unable  to  say 
what  form  It  will  take  or  how  extensive  it  will 
be.  He  had  "no  idea"  how  much  it  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government. 


Mr.  McDermott  said  it  was  possible,  even 
probable,  that  present  legislation  Is  Inade- 
quate and  may  have  to  be  amended  or  sup- 
plemented. 

About  $20  million  In  Federal  disaster  funds 
Is  available  under  Public  Law  875.  This  may 
be  used  as  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
debris  clearance,  for  restoration  of  essential 
public  facilities;  and  for  repair  of  streets, 
roads  and  bridges  not  part  of  the  Federal 
highway  system. 

For  damage  to  stores  and  other  establish- 
ments and  homes,  the  Small  Business  Act 
provides  for  20-year  3  percent  loans  for  re- 
pair or  replacement  of  structure  and  inven- 
tory, Mr.  McDermott  said. 

He  reported  that  the  quake  had  caused 
heavy  damage  to  business  firms  in  Alaska 
and  had  wiped  out  the  Kodlak  business  area. 

In  downtown  Anchorage,  a  13-  by  8-block 
business  district  has  been  blocked  off. 
Eighty  percent  of  till  structures  In  this  sec- 
tion have  been  totally  demolished  or  have 
sustained  heavy  structural  damage. 

Private  Insurance  may  prove  largely  Inef- 
fective for  residents.  Most  policies  are  said 
to  contain  earthquake  exclusions. 


[Prom  the  Dally  News  Record,  New  York 

(N.Y.)   Mar.  31,  1964] 

Retailers  Begin  Job  or  Estimating 

Earthquake  Losses 

Retailers  hit  by  the  Friday  earthquake  in 

Alaska    were    beginning   to   assess    property 

losses  Monday  and  plans  for  rebuilding. 

Commvmications  to  Anchorage  and  other 
cities  rocked  by  the  disaster  were  still  diffi- 
cult. Contact  is  being  made  by  plane 
through  personal  couriers  from  Seattle  and 
other  Northwestern  States. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.  in  New  York  estimated 
conservatively  that  damage  to  its  90,000- 
square-foot  store,  including  Inventory,  fix- 
tures and  building  property  will  run  to  $2 
million. 

Penney's  hopes  to  establish  a  temporary 
store  as  soon  as  facilities  permit.  The  com- 
pany is  anxious  to  replace  its  loss  with  a 
new  structure. 

Northern  Commercial's  two-story  depart- 
ment store  in  Anchorage  has  been  con- 
demned. Chester  Smith,  general  manager, 
advised  his  New  York  office  from  Seattle. 
The  store  has  to  be  rebuilt  completely. 
Earlier  it  was  reported  the  store  was 
undamaged. 

Bernard  G.  Cohn,  president  of  Independent 
Retailers  Syndicate,  the  store's  buying  repre- 
sentative, said  he  has  been  advised  that 
Northern  Commercial,  operating  several 
stores  In  Alaska,  will  not  cancel  outstand- 
ing orders. 

He  Is  asking  manufacturers  to  hold  all 
unshipped  orders  outside  of  Anchorage  until 
shipping  instructions  are  forwarded.  Re- 
sources are  being  asked  to  have  merchandise 
ready  for  shipment. 

Northern  Commercial's  stores  in  Alaska, 
including  Fairbanks,  are  continuing  to  do 
business.  There  were  no  injiorles  to  cxis- 
tomers  or  employees  at  the  Anchorage  store. 
Sketchy  reports  from  Anchorage  reaching 
Woolworth's  district  office  in  San  Francisco, 
indicate  the  store  appears  in  good  physical 
condition.  The  store  suffered  window  and 
merchandise  damage.  No  deaths  or  injuries 
were  reported.  The  store  seems  to  be  usable. 
No  reopening  plans  have  been  made,  said 
Hubert  P.  Smith,  the  company's  west  coast 
district  manager. 

Seattle  reports  no  casualties  among  em- 
ployees at  the  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  catalog 
order  stores.  E.  R.  Camerson,  Sears  north- 
west division  director  of  public  relations, 
sees  no  reason  for  the  chain  to  alter  plans 
for  its  proposed  140,000-square-foot  depart- 
ment store  to  be  built  at  Northern  Ughts 
Boulevard,  Anchorage.  The  store  had  been 
scheduled  to  open  by  the  end  of  1965. 


[From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  Times, 

Mar.  31,  1964] 
Rebuilding  Begins  in   Alaska — Federal  Aid 
Is  Requested  by  Council:  Financial  Help 
Needed  To  Restore  Public  Facilities 
Anchorage  has  officially  requested  Federal 
assistance  to  help  the  city  recover  from  de- 
struction of  public  facilities  suffered  in  Fri- 
day's earthquake. 

The  Anchorage  City  Council  meeting  in 
emergency  session  Monday  night,  passed  10 
resolutions  aimed  at  obtaining  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Aid  will  be  sought  for  streets,  storm  sewers, 
sanitary  sewers,  water  systems  and  other 
facilities  repairs. 

One  resolution  asks  the  State  department 
of  civil  defense  to  forward  to  the  VS.  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  a  request  for  aid 
for  emergency  restoration  of  sanitary  sewers, 
water  sjrstems,  underground  telephone  and 
electric  systems;  emergency  restoration  of 
oil  storage  and  protective  dike  facilities  at 
the  municipal  light  and  power  generation 
plant;  emergency  measures  for  inspection, 
demolition  and  debris  removal  In  the  busi- 
ness area  and  Tumagaln;  emergency  restora- 
tion of  power  and  water  to  the  port  dock. 

One  asks  the  State  department  of  high- 
ways and  the  bureau  of  public  roads  to  pro- 
gram reconstruction  of  Federal  aid  primary 
and  secondary  highways  within  the  city  in 
coordination  with  the  downtown  street  pat- 
tern. 

One  asks  a  blanket  planning  grant  and 
reconstruction  funds  to  restore  municipal 
buildings. 

One  asks  the  State  civil  defense  to  apply 
to  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  for  grants 
and  other  needs  for  the  repair  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Anchorage  municipal  dock  and 
terminal  facilities.  The  resolution  notes 
that  the  port  of  Anchorage  municipal  termi- 
nal is  the  "sole  operating  facility  capable  of 
serving  the  maritime  common  carriers  for 
the  whole  south  central  and  central  Alaska 
in  the  rallbelt  area." 

One  asks  that  the  State  civil  defense  re- 
quest the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy to  seek  amendment  of  the  current  ac- 
celerated public  works  agreements  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  grant  from  the  present 
50-50  matching  basis  to  the  maximum  grant 
allowable. 

One  asks  the  State  civil  defense  to  re- 
quest immediate  programing  and  blanket 
planning  for  the  port  of  Anchorage  expan- 
sion program.  .Requests  will  be  made  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
Community    Facilities  Administration. 

One  asks  the  State  civil  defense  agency 
to  seek  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
authorization  for  plaiming  programs  under 
the  accelerated  public  wdrks  program  for  re- 
construction and  development  of  the  city's 
public  facilities. 

One  authorizes  the  city  manager  to  act 
as  the  city's  agent  in  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program. 

One  authorizes  the  city  manager  to  proc- 
ess applications  and  file  necessary  docu- 
ments relating  to  Federal  assistance  for 
natural  disaster. 

One  asks  the  State  civil  defense  to  ask 
request  reimbursement  to  the  city  of  An- 
chorage for  costs  incurred  for  emergency 
restoration  of  public  facilities. 

A  90-Day  FHA  Delay  Authorized 
Alaskans  who  lost  their  homes  or  who 
had  substantial  damage  to  their  property 
can  apply  Individually  for  a  90-day  defer- 
ment of  Federal  Housing  Administration 
payments,  according  to  Elmer  Gagnon,  FHA 
Administrator. 

*  Gagnon  said  there  is  no  blanket  mora- 
torium and  each  case  is  treated  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 

Gagnon  said  property  owners  must  apply 
to  the  mortgage  holder  who,  in  turn,  will 
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anolv  to  FHA  for  deferment  of  the  pay - 
SL  olgnon  said  that  the  Al^ka  offlcj 
has  authority  to  defer  payments  for  90  dav* 
In  Individual  cases. 

SOME    AKEA    SCHOOLS    MAT    OPEN    NEXT   Wl 

or  Don  Dafoe.  superintendent  of  school; 
Jd  today  he  is  hopeful  that  high  school  an: 
^orhlgh  students  will  be  able  to  retur) 
to  classes  the  first  part  of  next  week. 

HrSd  engineers  and  architects  have  coi 
DlSd  their  inspection  of  East  AnchorE 
g^SS  school  and  found  that  all  that  wlU 
nSed  to  restore  the  building  to  full  use 
^e  shoring  up  of  some  nonbearlng  wal, 
^the  school  and  gym  and  repairing  of 

'^Sc^phasized  this  is  not  an  official  r, 
Dort  on  the  condition  of  the  building,  thit 
l^miS  still  be  cleared  by  civU  defense  aU- 

thoritles.  „^  ,  TTT«Jf 

East  principal  Joe  Montgomery  and  We*t 
principal  Leslie  Wells  have  been  conierrink, 
working  out  plans  for  double  shifting  At 
East     West  High  was  destroyed  by  last  Frl- 

'^^Sv'e^rt  mu  school  was  also  destroy^ 
in  the  upheaval,  and  plans  are  now  bei^g 
made  for  shifting  Its  students  to  the  Mouii- 
tain  View  School,  Dafoe  said.  I 

•Nothing  will  be  open  tomorrow-we ^e 
not  that  close  yet,"  he  said.  I 

The  superintendent  emphasized  that  i^o 
school  buildings  would  be  put  back  into  u*e 
Si^Tthey  are  found  to  be  absolutely  sajte 
and  water  available  is  potable. 

Principals  and  teachers  meanwhUe  are 
cleaning  up  schools  which  have  been  declared 
safe  to  enier.  No  students  or  unauthorlz^ 
persons  will  be  allowed  In  any  area  school., 

Dr  Fred  McGinnis,  president  of  Alaska 
Methodist  university,  said  today  that  clashes 
will  resume  on  Monday  at  the  school,  ffo 
classes  are  being  held  this  week.  ..     ! 

AMU  facilities  are  being  held  In  readiness 
to  ser^-e  any  public  or  civil  defense  ne^d 
which  may  develop  in  the  current  emergency. 
McGinnis  said.  

Relocation  of  Business  Area  Not 

Discounted  by  Sharrock 

Mayor  George  Sharrock  said  Monday  aft^r 

noon  that  he  "would  not  discount"  the  pq«. 

slbility  that  the  downtown  area  of  Anch«r- 

aee  would  have  to  be  relocated.  , 

The  mayor  made  the  statement  after  de- 
scribing the  severe  damage  suffered  by  bl  iiff 
areas  in  Friday's  earthquake. 

He  said  the  geological  formation  wh^ch 
underlies  the  Anchorage  area,  made  up  fr()m 
gravels  and  clay  lenses,  seems  to  have  b«en 
responsible  for  the  crvmibling  of  the  bluff 
areas  during  and  after  the  quake. 

He  said  a  complete  geological  survey  would 
be  required  before  it  can  be  determined  if  1  he 
downtown  areas  should  be  relocated. 

"When  we  know  where  the  safe  areas  jre, 
we  can  plan  the  city,"  he  said. 

Sharrock  said  it  might  be  possible  to 
stabilize  the  bluffs. 

Sharrock  said  he  was  optimistic  that  ne 
Anchorage  area  would  recover  from  the  earth- 
quake which  he  termed  the  "biggest  shock, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  any  urban  area  in  the 
State." 

"It  has  set  us  back  a  little— and  I  dent 
think  we  will  be  affected  long,"  he  added. 

"There  is  no  need  to  feel  that  this  place 
Is  any  more  dangerous  than  any  other,"  he 
said. 

Sharrock  said  It  is  possible  that  the  bu  Id- 
Ing  code  will  be  revised  to  provide  for  build- 
ings which  are  more  resistant  to  earthquake 


Port  Facing  Fire  Hazard 
Port  Director  A.  E.  Harned  warned  thit  a 
serious  fire  hazard  exists  on  the  waterfront. 

Oil  companies  are  attempting  to  Sush 
gasoline  which   collected   in  the   area  after 
Friday's   earthquake.     The    inlet   is   covfred 


with  a  film  of  this  fuel  and  the  danger  of 

flre  Is  great. 

This  condition  Is  likely  to  exist  for  the  next 
3  or  4  days,  according  to  the  clvU  defense 

office. 

No  one  will  be  permitted  to  smoke  or  use 
an  open  flame  near  any  water  ai-ea  on  the 
inlet.  

Alaska  Line  Vessel  Docks:   Vanship 
"Tonsina"  Arrives  at  Port 

The  first  of  a  stream  of  general  cargo  and 
food  for  distressed  Alaska  communities  Is 
being  unloaded  today  at  port  of  Anchorage 
from  the  7,200-ton  Tonsina,  cargo  vanship. 

Alaska  Steamship  officials  said  that  two 
Alaska  freight  line  barges  are  standing  off 
Homer  waiting  for  the  Tonsina  to  unload  Its 
1  900  tons  of  cargo.  Friday  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.'s  Fortuna  is  expected  to  dock  at 
Anchorage  with  more  supplies. 

Capt  Erllng  Brastae,  whose  ship  arrived 
here  early  today,  said  it  would  be  about  48 
hours  before  the  Tonsina  is  unloaded  and 
ready  to  steam  out  of  Cook  Inlet. 

The  skipper  of  the  recently  converted  van 
carrier  said  the  vessel  was  stopped  two  times 
by  ice  about  60  miles  out  of  Anchorage. 
The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Storis  was  credited 
with  getting  the  cargo  ship  Into  port.  The 
commander  of  the  cutter  was  quoted  as 
saying  the  channel  soundings  have  not 
changed  and  In  his  opinion  the  channel  Is 

navigable.  .    .»,    „  ^ 

The  Tonsina  left  Seattle  March  25,  2  days 

before  the  earthquake.    Captain  Brastae  said 

the  ship  was  originally  bound  for  Seward,  but 

did   not  stop   upon  learning  of  damage  to 

Seward  port  facilities. 

The  Tonsina  was  commissioned  in  1944  and 

today's  arrival  was  the  first  trip  to  Anchorage 

for  the  skipper  in  about  5  years. 

L.B.J.  Orders  "Speedup"  for  Relief 
(By  Douglas  B.  Cornell) 

Johnson  City,  Tex.— President  Johnson 
Issued  new  speedup  orders  on  relief  for  Alaska 
today  and  arranged  to  fly  back  tonight  to 
Washington  where  he  can  run  the  operation 
from  headquarters. 

Presidential  Press  Secretary  George  Reedy 
said  Edward  McDermott.  the  President's  spe- 
cial representative,  also  asked  an  estimate 
of  what  the  financial  requirements  will  be  to 
carry  out  fully  the  relief  efforts  possible 
unde   present  authority. 

He  said  McDermott  is  asking  for  a  break- 
down of  how  much  can  be  taken  care  of  un- 
der the  1964  fiscal  year  budget  and  how  much 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  under  the 
1965  budget  for  the  year  starting  next  July  1. 
McDermott's  recommendations  for  future 
action  win  be  built  on  a  study  of  the  ma- 
terial the  agency  heads  submit. 

Reedy  said  Johnson  worked  on  the  Alaskan 
situation  Monday  night  after  supper  He 
announced  that  Brig.  Gen.  O.  S.  Lasslter. 
chief  of  the  Air  Force  command  post  in  the 
Pentagon,  fiew  down  from  Washington  with 
photographs  taken  on  aerial  survey  missions, 
primarily  over  Anchorage,  Seward.  Valdez 
and  Kodlak.  These  pictures  also  have  been 
made  available  to  McDermott  and  other  top 
officials. 

Johnson  also  confe  red  by  telephone  to- 
day with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
with  Defense  Department  officials,  Reedy 
said,  but  there  was  no  announcement  of  sub- 
jects discussed.  

Losses  op  Life  and  Possessions  Being 
Tabulated 

Anchorage  began  coming  back  today  from 
the  devastation  of  the  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake, as  across  the  State  and  the  Nation 
the  Job  of  rebuilding  stricken  areas  of  Alaska 
picked  up  speed. 

The  task  ahead  is  enormous. 

The  cleanup  and  rebuilding  activities  con- 
tinued side  by  side  with  grim  efforts  to  de- 


termine what  losses  the  quake  caused  in 
terms  of  human  life,  property,  and  commer- 
cial activity. 

The  losses  on  all  counts  were  huge,  but 
specific  tabulations  and  the  step-by-step 
recovery  steps  still  were  to  be  spelled  out. 

Officials  worked  around  the  clock  In  An- 
chorage, throughout  the  State,  and  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  come  up  with  the  answers. 
While  they  pondered — and  the  rescue  and 
recovery  operations  continued — the  death  toll 
from  the  disaster  fiuctuated. 

No  exact  figures  could  be  tabulated.  It  will 
be  days  or  even  weeks  before  the  final  toll 
is  known. 

The  reports  ranged  from  as  low  as  18  dead 
and  79  missing  to  as  high  as  41  dead  and 
141  missing  and  presumed  dead. 

President  Johnson  prepared  to  leave  his 
ranch  at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  for  a  return 
flight  to  Washington,  DC.  tonight.  In  ad- 
vance of  his  return,  he  Issued  orders  to  speed 
up  relief  for  Alaska. 

In  Anchorage.  State,  city,  and  borough 
governments  turned  to  the  task  of  planning 
for  the  future.  As  officials  met  in  long  ses- 
sions. Individual  homeowners  began  coping 
with  personal  recovery  problems  and  busi- 
nesses did  the  same. 

Some  stores  which  were  smashed  when  the 
earth  erupted  set  up  in  temporary  quarters 
throughout  the  city.  Offices  were  relocated. 
Some  businesses  cleared  away  debris  in  other- 
wise undamaged  shops  and  resumed  activi- 
ties as  close  to  normal  as  possible. 

Banks  reopened  for  business,  as  leading 
finance  men  met  to  set  in  motion  all  possible 
financial  assistance  to  those  hit  by  the  quake. 
For  the  city  government,  the  big  job 
ahead  was  guiding  reconstruction  and  re- 
building the  commercial  and  personal  life 
of  Anchorage. 

The  loss  to  Anchorage  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  financial  structure  of  the  State.  The 
full  assessment  on  the  State's  budget  picture 
remained  to  be  determined,  but  combined 
with  losses  in  the  fishing  industry  through- 
out southcentral  Alaska  the  force  of  the 
quake  was  severe. 

In  a  statewide  radio  report  to  Alaska  Mon- 
day night.  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  called  upon 
Alaskans  for  "a  miracle  of  will  and  energy 
and  faith  to  make  this  land  of  ours  better 
than  ever  before." 

"I  have  no  doubt  we  will  succeed,"  the 
Governor  said. 

The  city  council,  meeting  In  emergency 
session,  passed  10  resolutions  designed  to  help 
indicate  specific  fields  where  financial  assist- 
ance was  needed. 

Meanwhile,  from  over  the  quake  area  and 
into  the  various  emergency  headquarters  in 
Anchorage,  the  awful  scope  of  the  tragedy 
became  apparent. 

Some  of  the  tabulations  were  confiictlng. 
For  Kodlak  Island,  for  Instance,  the  State 
civil  defense  agency  was  carrying  two  sets  of 
figures  early  today. 

It  said  it  could  confirm  7  deaths  and  14 
missing,  but  also  had  unconfirmed  reports  of 
22  dead  and  50  missing.  Civil  defense  said 
It  had  received  its  unconfirmed  figures  from 
the  state  department  of  health  and  welfare. 
The  health  and  welfare  agency  said  It  be- 
lieved Its  unconfirmed  figures  came  from  a 
newsman  who  had  fiown  to  Kodlak. 

To  compound  the  confusion,  the  same 
agency  said  it  had  three  confirmed  dead.  The 
state  fish  and  game  department  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  passed  along  to  civil  defense 
the  names  of  three  Kodlak  dead  received  by 
radio  and  that  there  were  no  dead  at  Homer. 
The  Coast  Guard  reported  it  had  lost  a  man 
at  Its  Cape  St.  Ellas  station,  but  State  figures 
showed  no  loss  there. 

State  figures  also  pegged  the  death  toll  at 
Cordova  at  one,  while  State  Senator  Harold 
Z.  Hansen  of  Cordova  reported  two  deaths. 

The  State  civU  defense  figure  also  did  not 
Include  23  reported  missing  at  Chenega  and 
three  missing  at  Tort  Nellie  Juan. 


State  civil  defense  casualty  devastation  and 
loss  began  to  be  counted.  Figvires  Indis- 
puted  by  reports  from  other  sources  in- 
cluded: Whlttier.  1  dead  and  12  missing; 
Port  Ashton,  1  dead  and  5  missing;  Seward, 
3  dead  and  16  missing;  Valdez,  2  dead  and 
30  missing;  Anchorage,  6  dead  and  2  missing. 

|From  the  Anchorage  Times,  Mar.  31,  19641 
Standard  Sees  Rapid  Recoveey 
A  survey  of  damage  to  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California  facilities  In  Alaska  Indicates  a 
loss  of  several  million  dollars  but  a  rapid 
recovery  to  normal  operations  Is  expected, 
according  to  company  officials. 

The  Monday  report  said  one  crewman  from 
the  tanker  MS  Alaska  Standard  is  missing 
and  another  hospitalized  with  Injuries  but 
the  vessel  was  able  to  move  away  from  the 
Seward  dock  without  damage. 

Some  damage  was  reported  to  the  tank- 
age and  water  systems  at  the  Kenal  Refinery 
at  Nikiski  but  full  operation  is  expected  to 
be  restored  within  a  week.  The  marine  ter- 
minal beside  the  refinery  was  also  damaged 
but  will  be  restored  to  service  quickly,  the 
company  reported. 

A  pipeline  connecting  the  refinery  and  ter- 
minal to  the  Swanson  River  oilfield  was  un- 
damaged but  some  feeder  lines  were  rup- 
tured. 

Wells  in  the  oilfield  and  production  facili- 
ties there  apparently  were  not  damaged  but 
production  has  been  restricted  to  one-sixth 
normal  until  refinery  and  pipeline  facilities 
are  restored  to  normal  operation. 

Standard's  marketing  facilities  suffered 
the  most  damage  but  distribution  Is  con- 
tinuing in  the  disaster  area  with  stored  prod- 
uct. 

The  Anchorage  bulk  plant  is  closed  be- 
cause of  spilled  gasoline  from  a  damaged 
tank  and  750,000  gallons  of  aviation  Jet  fuel 
was  lost  at  International  Airport  when  a  tank 
ruptured. 

At  Seward  some  40,000  barrels  of  fuel  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  dock  and  warehouse 
was  destroyed  at  Kodlak  and  It  was  the  same 
story  at  Valdez. 

union  oil  reports  field  is  operating 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  officials  said 
the  Kenal  gasfield  is  operating  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  well  damage,  but  losses 
to  the  company's  distribution  facilities  in 
Alaska  were  fairly  heavy. 

The  entire  Valdez  plant  and  most  If  not 
all  of  the  Whlttier  facility  were  destroyed. 
The  Whlttier  dock  and  tank  farm  was  the 
firm's  main  supply  depot  for  the  entire  cen- 
tral area  of  the  State. 

Union's  warehouse  and  office  In  the  An- 
chorage port  area  was  destroyed  but  the  lo- 
cal tank  farm  is  Intact  and  operating.  Ko- 
dlak facilities  are  safe  as  are  those  in  Sol- 
dotna. 

A  spokesman  said  they  have  no  informa- 
lion  on  property  at  Portage  as  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  in  and  examine  them. 
The  official  said  there  Is  an  adequate  supply 
of  fuel  available  in  this  area. 

(From  the  Anchorage  'Hmes,  Mar.  31,  1964] 
Vic  Fischer  To  Set  Up  Headquarters 

Washington. — The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  announced  today  that  As- 
sistant Administrator  Victor  Fischer  will  go 
to  Alaska  tonight  to  establish  an  emergency 
headquarters  In  Anchorage. 

Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  said  he  was  Informed  Fischer  will 
explore  ways  to  expedite  emergency  pro- 
grams of  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  au- 
thorized to  make  disaster  loans,  also  Is  dis- 
patching personnel  to  Alaska. 

Representative  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Repub- 
lican, of  Washington,  announced  through  his 


office  that  he  will  introduce  on  Monday  a 
bill  to  give  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries authority  to  acquire  fishing  vessels  on 
the  west  coast  by  lease  or  purchase,  and 
make  them  available  to  Alaska  fishermen  to 
harvest  salmon  during  fishing  seasons  open- 
ing as  early  as  May  1.  The  Alaska  fishing 
fleet  was  reported  virtually  destroyed  by  the 
quake  and  sea  waves. 

Pelly  noted  that  the  Copper  River  fisheries 
open  May  1,  the  Kodlak  fisheries  June  1,  fol- 
lowed by  the  central  Alaska  flsherles. 

Bartlett  said  the  American  Mutual  In- 
surance Alliance  and  Its  affiliated  companies 
plan  to  send  claims  adjusters  to  Alaska  to 
expedite  handling  of  claims  under  flre  and 
casualty  Insurance  policies. 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  Times,  Mar.  31.  1964] 
Teams  Cbxck  on  Turnagain 

Dr.  William  Davis,  who  headed  rescue  teams 
which  searched  Turnagain  ruins,  said  late 
Monday  he  is  "personally  convinced  that  no 
Individual  is  left  alive  in  Turnagain." 

Davis  said  search  teams  entered  the  Turn- 
again  area  at  dawn  Saturday  following  Fri- 
day's quake. 

All  buildings  In  the  Jumble  of  land,  trees, 
and  homes  were  entered  and  searched,  Davis 
said.  He  said  some  of  the  houses  were 
searched  three  and  four  times. 

"We  turned  over  every  board,"  he  said. 

Davis  said  some  of  the  homes  had  gone 
Into  the  inlet  and  had  to  be  searched  at  low 
tide.  

[From  the  Anchorage  Times.  Mar.  31,  1964] 
Some  Schools  Said  OK 

Numerous  State-operated  schools  in  the 
Aleutian  Chain  area  are  reported  in  good 
condition  by  Henry  Gilbertson,  Aleutian 
Chain  and  western  Alaska  area  supervisor 
for  the  State  department  of  education. 

Nlkolskl  School  at  the  tip  of  the  chain 
Is  In  good  shape.  Villagers  evacuated  to  the 
military  site  Friday  night,  but  have  now 
returned  to  the  village. 

Also  reported  In  good  shape  are  schools  at 
False  Pass,  midway  down  the  chain;  Sand 
Point,  a  larger  community  with  a  high  school 
at  the  tip  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  Cold 
Bay,  and  Pauloff  (Pavlov)   Harbor. 

Gilbertson  also  reports  the  schools  on  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George  In  the  Prlbllof  Islands 
are  flne.  Glberston,  who  was  at  St.  Paul  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake,  said  rolling  mo- 
tion of  the  quake  made  numerous  persons 
dizzy  and  111,  but  there  were  no  casualties 
or  damage. 

Reports  have  been  received  on  several 
schools  on  Kodlak  Island.  The  Alitak  School 
at  Lazy  Bay  is  undamaged  and  the  teacher  is 
OK.  The  schools  at  Ouzlnkle,  Old  Harbor 
and  Afognak  are  all  damaged,  but  all  teachers 
are  OK. 

The  Tatltlek  School  near  Cordova  Is  operat- 
ing in  normal  session  according  to  a  report 
from  Ivan  Auten,  teacher.  The  Chenega 
School,  also  near  Cordova,  Is  flue  and  the 
teacher  unharmed. 

Gilbertson  will  fly  out  to  the  Kodlak 
Islands  schools  Wednesday  to  make  a  per- 
sonal survey.  

[From  the  Anchorage  Times,  Mar.  31,  1964] 

Tax  Losses   Policy    Told — Extension 

Available  on  Federal  Returns 

Bankers,  taxmen,  and  accountants  are 
working  today  to  unsnarl  the  flnanclal  sit- 
uation jumbled  by  the  Good  Friday  upheaval. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  an- 
nounced requests  for  extensions  on  flllng 
Federal  tax  returns  should  be  mailed  to  An- 
chorage Post  Office  Box  1500. 

Initial  extensions  will  be  for  90  days  and 
requests  for  further  extensions  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  end  of  the  first  extension. 

Disaster  losses  can  be  deducted  from  the 
1963    tax  returns   and  top   priority  will   be 


given  to  loss  claims  and  tax  refund  claims. 
Those  who  have  already  filed  their  1963  tax 
statements  and  paid  their  taxes  can  file 
amended  returns  to  include  loss  claims  on 
either   business   or   personal   property. 

Amended  flllngs  must  be  submitted  before 
April  15,  however,  according  to  the  IRS. 

A  new  IRS  office  will  be  opened  as  soon 
as  possible  to  help  people  with  Federal  tax 
problems. 

Banks  opened  for  business  as  visual  at  10 
a.m.  today  and  will  remain  open  until  3  pjn. 

All  downtown  Anchorage  banks  and  their 
branches  are  open  except  for  the  National 
Bank  of  Alaska  branch  at  International 
Airport. 

Elmer  Rasmuson,  president  of  National 
Bank  of  Alaska,  said  the  branches  in  Kodlak. 
Homer,  and  Soldotna  are  also  open  and 
processing  of  loans  began  today. 

Rasmuson  said  there  Is  no  need  for  con- 
cern as  all  aid  and  assurance  that  Is  needed 
will  be  given.  He  said  the  banks  are  re- 
ceiving deposits  as  well  as  handling  loans. 
A  report  from  the  Kodlak  branch  manager 
Is  that  the  businessmen  there  are  determined 
to  rebuild  their  community,  Rasmuson  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  said 
the  flrm  Is  now  seeking  emergency  loan 
powers  from  the  State  banking  director  and 
meanwhUe  carrying  on  business  as  us\ial. 

Alaska  State  Bank  and  both  its  branches 
are  open  as  is  First  National  Bank  with  Its 
two  branches. 

The  Matanuska  Valley  Bank  offices  In  both 
Anchorage  and  Palmer  are  open  but  most 
of  the  Anchorage  business  Is  being  trans- 
acted from  three  trailers  set  up  at  the 
Seventh  Avenue  and  G  Street  diive-ln 
branch. 

Peat,  Marwlck,  Mitchell  &  Co..  certified 
public  accountants,  in  Anchorage,  has  Issued 
a  public  statement  explaining  losses  can  be 
deducted  from  last  year's  Income  tax  under 
Disaster  Area  declaration  and  offering  assist- 
ance to  anyone  needing  more  Information. 

Mutvial  of  New  York  has  offered  financial 
aid  to  Its  Insurance  policyholders  suffering 
earthquake  losses  and  has  extended  pre- 
mium and  loan  payments  30  days  beyond 
the  normal  31-day  grace  period. 

Anchorage  agents  of  the  company  have 
been  empowered  to  make  over-the-counter 
loans  on  policies  up  to  $500  without  hcMne 
office  approval. 

The  Anchorage  Insurance  Agents  Associa- 
tion annoimced  today  that  Insurance  ad- 
justers offices  are  open  and  staffs  have  been 
Increased. 

Loss  claims  should  be  made  to  Insxirance 
agents  who  will  work  with  adjusters  In  proc- 
essing the  claims.  Agents  should  be  given 
detailed  information  on  how  to  contact 
claimants.  

[From  the  Anchorage  Times,  Mar.  31.  19641 

Egan  Says  Kodiak  Deaths  Mounting 

(By  Jerry  Bowkett) 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan  said  here  today  the 
number  of  persons  who  died  on  Kodlak  Is- 
land during  Friday's  devastating  earthquake 
and  subsequent  tidal  waves  appears  to  be 
growing. 

He  said  he  learned  late  Monday  that  20  to 
30  persons  and  maybe  more  are  still  unac- 
counted for  on  the  Island. 

The  latest  casualty  figures  released  by  State 
pwUce  show  7  confirmed  deaths  and  14  per- 
sons missing  and  presumed  dead. 

Egan  also  told  newsmen  at  his  emergency 
headquarters  here  that  he  Is  receiving  many 
contributions  of  money  from  around  the 
Nation  and  that  a  receiving  point  for  such 
donations  will  be  established  in  Anchorage. 

Future  donations  should  be  sent  to  him, 
as  Governor,  at  civil  defense  headquarters. 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Juneau  Street.  Egan  said. 

He  said  he  has  learned  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  an  All  America  City  last  year,  is  start- 
ing an  earthquake  fund  for  the  devastated 
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city  of  Seward,  only  last  week  designated  a|i 
All  America  City. 

Joe  Bothsteln.  special  assistant  to  the  Ooi 
ernor  has  arrived  In  Anchorage  to  set  up  i 
press 'headquarters  here.  At  the  Governorfs 
meeting  with  newsmen  today,  Rothsteln  saW 
the  State  Is  attempting  to  discourage  persons 
from  other  States  coming  here  at  this  time 

to  seek  work.  I 

He  said  Lew  Dlschner,  appointed  manpower 
coordinator  by  Egan  In  the  current  emet- 
gency  has  said  there  are  sufficient  labor  ai^d 
technical  skills  available  In  Alaska  to  co|>e 
with  the  emergency.  I 

"Persons  coming  here  now  from  outside  to 
seek  work  would  only  confound  the  relltef 
problem."  Rothsteln  said.  I 

Egan  said  he  Is  still  pondering  what  tue 
role  of  the  legislature  will  be  In  the  presett 
emergency.  "After  today  we  will  be  able  to 
arrive  at  some  firm  conclusions,"  he  said. 

The  Governor  said  he  met  Monday  with 
representatives  from  Seward  and  Valdez  atd 
Federal  officials,  and  the  need  to  restore 
water  and  sewers  In  the  stricken  commual- 
tles  "are  the  most  pressing  problema." 

He  said  the  Army  Engineers  are  prepared 
to  help  with  this  restoration,  do  the  co(n- 
tractlng  for  It.  Anchorage  Is  the  only  coja- 
mvmlty  among  those  damaged  In  the  \ip- 
heaval  which  Is  fully  capable  of  doing  bU 
preliminary  design  and  engineering  work  for 
such  projects,  he  said.  j 

The  Governor  went  on  the  radio  Monday 
night  to  tell  Alaskans  what  is  being  done  j  in 
the  aftermath  of  disaster. 

"The  way  In  which  you.  the  people -of 
Alaska,  have  shouldered  the  biu'den  of  t^ila 
crisis,  gives  me  a  greater  than  ever  prldel  in 
being  an  American,  an  Alaskan,  and  y4ur 
Governor,"  he  told  listeners.  J 

"Here  in  Anchorage,  at  Seward,  VaK^ez. 
Cordova.  Kodlak,  the  story  is  the  same-^f 
devastation  to  human  life  and  material  l«»s. 
"But  In  each  of  these  hardest  hit  ai^as 
another  story  has  been  the  same— a  storyj  of 
ordinary  citizens  facing  the  aftermath  of 
dreadful  ordeal  and  consequences  with  jal- 
mo6t  unbelievable  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  build  an  even  better  Alaska." 

The  Governor  made  these  other  points  In 
his  radio  speech :  _4ni -^ 

All  Federal  assistance  for  Alaska  '^lil  d« 
channeled  through  the  State  governna^nt 
with  Civil  Defense  Director  Don  Lowell  as 
coordinator.  I 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  begvm  a  c^h 
program  to  restore  Its  service  and  part  of  this 
service  Is  expected  to  be  back  In  operation 
In  2  weeks.  i 

The  railroad  and  highway  links  to  Sev^ard 
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wUl  be  rebuilt  as  quickly  as  possible 

The  highway  between  Seward  and  the  rest 
of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  can  be  reop^ied 
within  a  few  weeks.  Special  Federal  ])ro- 
grams  exist  for  the  reconstruction  of  h  gh- 
ways  damaged  by  disaster. 

In  certain  areas  such  as  Federal  for^sta, 
the  Government  will  finance  the  entire  Cost 
of  highway  construction.  ^ 

Federal  assistance  is  the  "only  imme<;iate 
source  of  the  massive  amount  of  funds  ;hat 
is  needed  to  patch  together  our  stricken 
communities." 

Egan  concluded  his  speech : 
"Many  have  said  It  Is  nothing  short 
miracle  that  the  casualties  were  not  far 
greater.     I    can   think   of   no   finer    triaute 
to  those  who  are   gone— many  of  whcm  I 
knew  personally  and  will  deeply  miss — I 
think   of   no   finer   memorial   than   to  ^ork 
another  miracle 

"A  miracle  of  wUl  and  energy  and  ^alth 
that  will  make  this  great  land  of  ours  *--" 
ter   than   the    one   we    knew   before.     ^ 
what  I  have  seen  accomplished  during 
past  75  hours  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
succeed.     No  man  could  ever  have  had   nore 
pride  than  I  do  tonight  at  being  Governor 
of  this  great  State." 
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(From  the  Anchorage  Times.  Mar.  31.  1964] 
Legislators  Awaft  News  at  Juneau 
(By  Mary  Ann  Dehlin) 
Juneau.— Alaska  legislators  who  remained 
In  the  capital  city  when  the  earthquake  and 
tidal  waves  hit  south  central   Alaska  have 
stayed    huddled    close    to    their   radios   and 
other  communication  links  with  the  disas- 
ter areas.  ^     >.,  j 
The  legislative  halls,  which  Friday  bustled 
with  activity,  are  now  almost  silent.     A  few 
sit   at    their   desks,   reading   newspapers   aa 
they  come  in  with  reports  of  the  disaster. 

At  Irregular  intervals  throughout  the  days 
and  night,  the  lawmakers  drop  In  at  the 
Associated  Press  office  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing or  Juneau  radio  stations  to  check  the 
Associated  Press  wires  for  the  more  recent 
developments. 

There  are  frequent  droplns  at  the  Gover- 
nor's office  which  has  been  In  operation  to 
receive  messages  24  hours  a  day  since  disas- 
ter struck. 

Seattle  newspapers  are  grabbed  up  by  legis- 
lators and  other  Juneau  residents  the  mo- 
ment they  hit  the  capital  city.  To  most, 
the  disaster  reports  are  still  unbelievable, 
even  the  stories  being  told  by  persons  re- 
turning from  south  central  Alaska. 

Representative  Robert  Dltman.  Democrat, 
of  Valdez.  looks  over  a  list  of  the  missing 
from  his  hometown  quietly.  These  were 
people  he  knew  personally.  Each  day.  he 
telephones  home  for  the  latest  reports. 

Just  as  anxious.  Senator  Harold  Z.  Han- 
sen Democrat,  of  Cordova,  makes  regular 
telephone  contacts  with  his  community 
Only  last  summer  he  had  directed  much  of 
the  activity  when  fire  devastated  the  heart  of 
his  community  which  had  been  making  a 
rapid  recovery. 

Representative  Clem  Tllllon,  RepubUcan. 
of  Halibut  Cove,  has  been  assured  by  tele- 
phone that  his  fishing  boat  Is  safe.  He  la 
even  more  grateful  that  he  had  his  family 
with  him  in  Juneau  when  the  tidal  wave 
ripped  that  area.  On  Friday  night,  when 
tidal  wave  warnings  reached  Juneau,  he 
moved  his  family  to  higher  ground  but  they 
are  now  back  in  their  trailer  home  here. 

He  reports  he  has  contacted  Seattle  and 
a  freezer  ship  can  be  sent  up  to  handle  the 
catch  "If  there  are  20  boats  operating." 

For  Representative  Harold  D.  Strandberg, 
Republican,  of  Anchorage,  the  Easter  week- 
end meant  a  holiday  visit  from  his  wife  and 
son  Steve,  10.  They  arrived  In  Juneau  Fri- 
day'afternoon  and  now  will  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  week.  They  have  been  assured 
that  their  home  survived  the  quake. 

Knowing  his  family  was  safe,  Strandberg, 
chairman  of  the  house  finance  committee, 
stayed  behind  to  work  with  the  Joint  house- 
senate  finance  committee  in  reevaluating 
the  State's  finances.  But  Tuesday,  he  flew 
home  to  get  firsthand  Information  on  the 
disaster  area. 

Pew  legislators  slept  Friday  night  when 
word  of  the  disaster  drifted  into  Juneau,  bit 
by  bit.  Most  huddled  In  the  office  of  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan.  listening  to  radio  reports 
and  awaiting  messages  coming  from  civil 
defense,  fish  and  game  department,  and 
public  works  communication  facilities. 

There  were  tears  In  the  eyes  of  the  south- 
central  Alaska  legislators,  most  of  whom  flew 
home  Saturday.  One  said,  "I  cried  for  an 
hour  after  the  Initial  shock  was  over." 

Since  those  In  Juneau  have  exchanged  re- 
ports on  how  feUow  lawmakers  came  through 
the  disaster,  they  know  legislators'  families 
were  uninjured. 

But  they  also  know  Representative  William 
Wiggins  Republican,  of  Anchorage,  lost  his 
home  on  the  Turnagaln  bluff;  that  the  home 
of  House  Speaker  Bruce  Kendall,  Republican, 
of  Anchorage,  was  ravaged,  and  that  Senator 
Brad  Phillips,  Republican,  of  Anchorage,  lost 
two  cars  when  his  carport  collapsed. 


But,  at  the  same  time,  those  like  Senator 
Al  Owen,  Democrat,  of  Uganik  Bay.  can  only 
shake  their  heads  in  disbelief  as  they  get 
more  details  on  the  disaster. 

State  offices  at  Juneau  continue  to  func- 
tion although  many  department  heads  are 
m  southcentral  Alaska  assessing  the  results 
of  the  disaster.  For  cabinet  members  re- 
maining here,  however,  their  duties  are  prl- 
marlly  concerned  with  shifts  In  the  State's 
program  which  will  be  necessary. 


(Prom  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times.  Mar.  31. 

1964] 
PROvmENCE  Hospital  Employees  Unshaken 

BY  Earthquake  Crisis 
(By  Ed  Fortler.  personnel  adviser.  Providence 
Hospital) 
This  violent  quake  was  at  Its  peak  when 
Mrs  Nancy  West,  Providence  Hospital  switch- 
board operator.  In  a  quivering  voice  an- 
nounced over  the  broadcast  system,  "Please 
remain  calm,  stay  In  yoxur  room.  The  hos- 
pital win  stand." 

It  was  a  promise  made  shortly  after  6:80 
pm.  on  Good  Friday.  And  the  $6  million 
new  Providence  made  good  on  the  promise. 

In  the  flrst  48  hours  of  operation  of  Provi- 
dence as  Anchorages  major  emergency  medi- 
cal center  there  were  scores  of  heroes  In- 
volved In  the  hospital's  operation.  But  the 
special  hero  was  the  hospital  Itself. 

Seconds  after  the  first  shock,  it  was  ap- 
parent the  155-bed  hospital  was  fighting  for 
Its  life.  It  rocked,  reeled,  groaned,  and 
moaned.  ,    ,  . 

For  those  who  work  in  the  State  s  largest 
private  hospital.  It  was  suddenly  a  vital, 
living  thing  in  deep  agony.  All  they  could 
do  was  pray  and  remain  loyal.     This  they 

Although  many  of  the  nurses,  practical 
nurses,  and  aids  on  the  upper  four  nursing 
fioors  had  families  in  the  midst  of  disaster, 
not  a  single  worker  left  her  duty  station  to 
rush  to  the  relative  safety  of  the  hospital 
grovmds.     Not  a  single  patient  left  the  build- 

Ing 

Providence  paid  off  nobly  In  the  well- 
placed  trust.  ,   ^    ... 

As  the  flrst,  worst  blow  ended,  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  hospital  was  hurting.  Water 
was  off.  without  which  the  steamplant  could 
not  operate,  huge  sterilizers  were  useless, 
toilets  would  not  flush.  All  Internal  phonw 
were  out  except  the  broadcast  system.  AU 
phone    links    with    the   outside   world   were 

dead. 

How  badly  Anchorage  was  hurt  was  un- 
known. Sister  Barbara  Ellen,  administrator 
since  the  hospital  opened  In  October  1962,  de- 
termined that  Providence  could  and  would  be 
made  operational. 

An  emergency  powerplant  provided  Ugm 
for  the  emergency  room,  surgeries,  nursing 
stations  and  main  halls.  The  waterllnes. 
steam  lines  and  vital  oxygen  and  gaslines 
within  the  hospital  were  Intact. 

As  late  as  6  p.m.,  the  heavy  reliance  An- 
chorage would  place  on  Providence  was  stiii 
unknown.  There  was  no  Information  con- 
cerning the  usability  of  other  hospitals. 

Firemen  arrived  and  pumped  water  from 
a  smaU  creek  Into  the  hospital's  waterllnes. 
Insuring  heat  and  steam. 

First  casualties  began  arriving  shortly 
after  6  p.m.,  and  doctors  who  had  been  on 
duty  In  the  hospital  were  ready  at  the  emer- 
gency room  which  had  been  set  up  as  a 
screening  and  clearing  area. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Providence 
would  have  to  serve  as  the  city's  major  medi- 
cal emergency  center.  Doctors  began  arriv- 
ing, going  to  work,  despite  staggering  per- 
sonal losses. 

Dr  Don  Val  Langston,  chief  of  the  Prov- 
idence medical  operations.  Sister  Barbara 
Ellen  and  her  assistants,  Sister  Stella  Marie 
and  Sister  Cecilia  Ma\ireen,  coordinated  the 
overall  effort. 


By  7:30  p.m..  casualties  ranging  from 
critical  to  minor  were  entering  the  hospital 
by  all  four  doors,  and  yet  the  cool  and 
calm  work  of  the  nurses  and  doctors  main- 
tained order  In  what  might  have  become 
chaos  The  main  lobby  became  filled  with 
volunteers  and  homeless.  There  was  no 
hysteria,  no  panic  at  any  time.  Conscious, 
severely  Injured  victims  seemed  to  find  spe- 
cial strength  to  endure  pain. 

For  me,  the  first  24  ho\irs  are  a  series  of 
indelibly  etched  memories.  Father  James 
Snead.  hospital  chaplain,  standing  by  for 
last  rites  to  the  dying,  comforting  the  in- 
jured. Father  Lewis  Hodgklns  of  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church,  assisting  the  injured. 
hauling  mattresses,  lifting  stretchers. 

Ken  Porter,  Alaska  Railroad  conductor 
and  president  of  the  Pioneers  of  Alaska, 
recovering  in  the  hospital  from  arm  surgery, 
getting  dressed  and  pitching  In  with  lite 
good,  remaining  arm. 

Ed  Crittenden,  architect  who  assisted  In 
design  of  Providence,  was  one  of  the  first 
10  reach  the  hospital.  He  grabbed  a  mop 
and  began  cleaning  up  the  broken  bottles 
in  the  pharmacy. 

A  70-year-old  man  hauling  in  emergency 
supplies,  and  a  12-year-old  Anchorage  Times 
newsboy  squirming  in  under  fallen  shelves 
to  salvage  vitally  needed  blood  plasma. 

The  reassuring  and  essential  work  done 
by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  meeting  every 
request  for  assistance. 

The  work  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  nurses 
in  staying  with  and  shepherding  patients 
who  were  evacuated  to  Providence. 

The  principal  conference  room  being  con- 
verted Into  a  nursery  managed  with  no  muas 
or  fuss  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  A.  Penning- 
ton. 

The  first  surge  of  casualties  being  placed 
on  mattresses  laid  on  the  floor  of  a  hall- 
way. 


Grim-Jawed  Otis  elevator  specialists  fight- 
ing time  to  get  an  elevator  into  opera- 
tion— believed  now  to  be  the  city's  only  us- 
able elevator. 

The  speed  with  which  the  Air  Force  re- 
plied to  a  request  for  moving  80  emergency 
hospital  beds  into  standby  at  Providence. 
when  It  was  not  known  how  many  casual- 
ties might  be  expected. 

Dr.  Asa  Martin  explaining  he  was  lucky: 
All  he  lost  was  hlB  spacious  Turnagaln 
home. 

Cy  Brewer,  of  FAA,  quietly  answering  a 
call  for  a  master  electrician,  and  doing  a 
masterful  Job  of  making  essential  hookups. 
Army  forces  providing  and  manning  emer- 
gency water  supplies,  dlesel  fuel,  a  big  100- 
kllowatt-hour  generator  needed  to  operate 
the  kitchen  and  provide  hot  food,  a  special 
sterilizer. 

An  8 -year-old  boy  announcing  In  a  firm 
voice  at  11  p.m.,  that  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  flrst  floor. 

Dr.  Fred  McGinnls.  president  of  Alaska 
Methodist  University,  conferring  with  Sister 
Barbara  Ellen  and  offering  full  support — 
doing  a  skilled  Job  of  hiding  concern  for  his 
then  missing  son. 

The  refusal  of  anyone  to  panic  despite  al- 
leged official  broadcasts  that  a  giant  tidal 
wave  would  hit  Anchorage  any  minute. 

Completely  unknown  and  unidentified  vol- 
unteer workers  who  stayed  on  the  Job  for 
12  to  18  hours  without  a  break  doing  the 
multitude  of  essential  tasks  required  in  a 
modern  hospital. 

Dr.  Charles  St.  John  delivering  a  new  Alas- 
kan baby  with  the  aid  only  of  flashlights 
when  auxiliary  power  failed  briefly  early  Sat- 
urday morning. 

Ham  radio  operators  efficiently  handling 
vital  messages,  being  grateful  for  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee. 

The  confidence-Inspiring  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Michael  Beirne's  laboratory  team  and  Dr. 
James  Coin's  X-ray  specialists  stayed  on  top 
of  the  emergency. 
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Cook  Noreen  Cahlll  providing  an  endless 
stream  of  coffee  from  out  of  thin  air. 

The  no-strings  generosity  of  merchants  in 
augmenting  the  hospital's  supply  of  essen- 
tial Items,  and  many  of  whom  had  antici- 
pated needs  before  assistance  requests  were 
made. 

Seven  doctors  from  Fairbanks  arriving 
shortly  after  midnight,  offering  full  assist- 
ance. 

The  fantastic  speed  with  which  city  of 
Anchorage  utility  crews  did  the  impossible 
in  restoring  vital  water,  power,  and  phone 
services. 

Sister  Philias,  nursing  floor  supervisor, 
trying  to  convince  her  nurses  that  she  should 
get  up  from  her  fifth  floor  bed.  where  she 
was  recovering  from  major  spinal  surgery, 
and  pitch  in. 

A  team  of  Anchorage  surgeons  performing 
delicate  brain  surgery  on  an  accident  victim 
after  7  hours  of  hectic  work. 

Chief  Engineer  Phil  McLean  facing  and 
solving  more  tough  problems  in  12  hours 
than  he  had  encountered  in  the  last  12 
months. 

The  strange  emergency-developed  working 
arrangements  between  hospitals.  Evacuated 
Presbyterian  offering  food  to  St.  Mary's  Resi- 
dence. The  nonoperational  Air  Force  Hospi- 
tal providing  supplies  to  Providence.  The 
Alaska  Native  Hospital  providing  typhoid 
serum  to  Providence,  which  In  turn  is  steri- 
lizing surgical  Instruments  for  ANH.  Alaska 
Psychiatric  Institute  doing  laundry  for  Provi- 
dence after  the  Easter  Sunday  evacuation  of 
St.  Mary's  Residence. 

"Providence  Hospital  and  Alaskans  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  each  other,"  said  Sister 
Barbara  Ellen  on  Easter  Sunday.  "Both  per- 
formed nobly.  Nothing  less  than  a  super- 
lative effort  would  have  succeeded. 

"We  cannot  properly  thank  the  hundreds 
of  persons,  known  and  unknown,  who  made 
it  possible  for  Providence  to  operate  during 
the  critical  flrst  48  hours. 

"I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  issue  an  In- 
dividual citation  to  each  known  person,  firm 
and  agency  who  Joined  in  our  combined 
effort.  It  will  say  simply  that  the  individual 
named  served  in  Providence  Hospital  on  Good 
Friday  and  Holy  Sat\irday  in  1964. 

"For  those  who  know  the  full  story  of  the 
inspired  effort  that  brought  us  new  life 
and  hope  In  this  Easter  season.  It  will  be 
enough."  


(From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  Times. 

Mar.  31. 1964] 
Alaska  Quake  Is  Top  Nevto  Stort  in  "Un- 
shaken 49" — Alaskaw  OuTsnw  Tells  Re- 
action to  Quake  News 
(Editor's  Note. — The  Alaskan  earthquake 
disaster  is  big  news  outside,  too.    Here  Is  the 
reaction  of  well-known  Alaskan  Robert  Glers- 
dorf,  vice  president  of  Alaska  Airlines,  who 
was  In  California  last  weekend : ) 
(By  Robert  Glersdorf ) 
The    news    of    Alaska's    great    earthquake 
reached  Los  Angeles  within  the  hour  after  Its 
crushing  strength  spread  devastation  over  tlie 
State. 

After  a  filght  from  Seattle  I  had  Just  eaten 
dinner  at  the  Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel.  I 
happened  to  switch  on  the  television  In  my 
room  when  a  bulletin  interrupted  the  normal 
programing  to  teU  of  "a  tremendous  earth- 
quake In  the  area  of  Alaska." 

The  announcer  said  It  had  such  intensity 
it  had  bounced  the  needles  off  measuring  de- 
vices of  various  Institutes  over  the  country. 
The  announcement  came  shortly  after  9 
p  m.— which  would  mean  it  was  Just  a  few 
minutes  after  the  earthquake  since  Califor- 
nia is  3  hours  ahead  of  Alaska  time. 

There  was  no  news  of  any  sort  from  Alaska 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  quake,  and  the 
immediate  concern  was  about  the  possibility 
of  a  tidal  wave. 


The  next  bulletin  about  11  pjn.  indicated 
that  Anchorage  had  been  hard  hit  by  the 
quake,  and  the  downtown  section  of  the 
city  leveled.  The  flrst  specifics  indicated  the 
tower  at  the  International  Airport  had  top- 
pled, that  about  50  homes  on  the  bluffs  at 
Turnagaln  had  crashed  into  Cook  Inlet,  and 
the  loss  of  life  was  difficult  to  estimate  but 
was  going  to  be  tremendous. 

By  midnight,  a  direct  line  had  been  es- 
tablished with  Armed  Forces  News  Service  at 
Fort  Greely.  All  networks  were  getting  di- 
rect reporting  from  Alaska  by  phone,  broad- 
casting the  Information  as  Port  Greely  re- 
layed It. 

Virtually    all    national    programing    was 
set  aside  to  allow  full  coverage  of  the  story. 
By  midnight  there  was  news  of  the  tidal 
wave    totally    destroying    Valdez    and    bulk 
fuel  storage  tanks  setting  the  town  aflame. 
The    same    information    of    total    disaster 
concerning  Seward  and  Kodlak  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  the  scope  of  the  disaster. 
Reports  of  "several  blocks  of  the  downtown 
section    of    Anchorage    sinking    Into    deep 
chasms,  the  total  collapse  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Store  and  that  the  only  buildings  left  stand- 
ing on  Fourth  Avenue  were  the  Anchorage 
Westward  Hotel  and  the  Federal  Building" 
filtered  out  additional  details. 

By  this  time  all  networks  had  ptQled  from 
their  files,  presumably  from  statehood  pub- 
licity, clips  of  what  Alaska  "looked  like  be- 
fore the  devastation  of  this  quake." 

Full  wall-sized  maps  of  Alaska  were  used 
by  commentators  to  point  out  the  disaster 
areas. 

At  about  12:45  ajn.  the  tidal  wave  had  hit 
Crescent  City.  Calif.,  and  people  were  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Jolt.  Scientists  were 
anovmcing  this  was  the  severest  Jolt  In  the 
history  of  recorded  qixakes,  surpassing  the 
great  San  Francisco  quake  and  the  one  In 
Chile  in  1960. 

Throughout  the  night,  bulletins  warned 
all  residents  of  coastal  areas  to  get  to  high 
ground.  Information  came  from  Hawaii  that 
300,000  people  had  been  evacuated  from  the 
beach  areas. 

Live  TV  cameras  were  set  up  for  the  an- 
ticipated arrival  of  the  tidal  waves  to  show 
the  swells  of  the  waters  along  the  California 
coastline. 

Fearing  for  the  lives  of  my  family  mem- 
bers, friends,  and  our  company  personnel 
In  Alaska.  I  had  been  on  the  phone  con- 
tinually trying  to  get  through  to  any  point 
In  Alaska. 

I  had  contacted  ovw  operations  office  In 
Seattle,  but  they  had  no  Information.  Fi- 
nally the  chief  operator  In  Los  Angeles 
patched  me  Into  a  connection  with  a  ham 
operator  In  Spokane  who  had  contact  with 
Alaska. 

I  exchanged  a  series  of  calls  with  him, 
never  knowing  If  he  was  getting  through 
any  messages.  About  2  ajn.  I  received  a 
call  from  Brad  PhUUps  in  Juneau,  request- 
ing our  Jet  aircraft  come  to  Juneau  to  pick 
up  a  load  of  anxlotis  State  officials  and  Indi- 
vldixals  to  take  them  to  Anchorage. 

Calling  back  to  Seattle  we  discovered  both 
Anchorage  and  Juneau  airports  were  below 
minlmums  for  operations,  and  we  were  un- 
able to  depart. 

I  stayed  on  the  phone  all  night  between 
Juneau,  Seattle,  and  Spokane,  and  by  3:30 
a.m.  even  Seattle  circuits  became  Impossible 
to  secure.  I  had  already  booked  on  the  first 
flight  to  Seattle  from  Los  Angeles,  and  headed 
for  the  airport  at  5 :  45  ajn. 

Anyone  calling  long  distance  attempting 
to  place  a  call  to  Alaska  heard  only  a  record- 
ing stating,  "Due  to  an  earthquake  in  Alaska 
your  call  has  been  delayed  indefinitely." 

On  arrival  at  the  airport  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  morning  newspapers  were  out  with  extras 
and  headlines  bannered  the  story  of  the 
Alaska  quake  and  the  tidal  waves. 
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When  the   aircraft  I  was  on   stopped 
San  Francisco,  I  again  secured  more  ne-^irs 
papers  which  devoted  all  front  page  cover- 
ages to  the  Alaska  quake  and  the  tidal  waves. 
T^on   arrival   In   Seattle   more    Information 
was  available. 

Alaska  Airlines  reservations  office  had  -e- 
celved  over  2,000  calls  throughout  the  nlf  ht 
mainly  seeking  Information.  Newsmen  a^d 
national  magazine  vnrlters  and  photographfers 
called  from  all  over  the  Nation  seeking  sefats 
to  Anchorage.  The  national  newspapers  and 
TV  and  radio  stations  have  devoted  almost 
all  news  coverage  on  the  last  3  days 
coverage  of  the  Alaska  quake. 

[From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  Tlnles. 
Mar.  31.  1964] 
Department   Stores  Open 
Several  department  stores  are  open  to^ay 
and  one  mall-order  store  has  made  arrange- 
ment for  night  orders  unUl  the  emergehcy 

uerlod  ends. 

The  Caribou's  store  In  Mount  View  Is  o])en 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  but  the  Spenard  store 

Brewsters  Department  Store  In  Mount  View 
18  open  from  9  a.m.  to  9  pm.  dally. 

All  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  catalog  stores 
open  except  the  downtown  store  that  will 
opened  as  soon  as  the  area  is  opened 

Montgomery  Ward  stores  are  open 
the  downtovm  store  where  pickup  m< 
dlse  has  been  moved  to  the  Palrvlew 
on  Gambell  Street. 

Wards  has   arranged  to  accept 
orders  from  9  p.m.  to  12  p.m.  each  night 
til  further  notice  but  asked  that  no  order  i 
called   in    during   the   day.     The   telepl^o 
nxmiber  for  phone  orders  Is  BR  6-2401. 
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Downtown  Area  To  Be  Reopened  BT 
Wednesdat 


to 


Downtown  Anchorage  should  be  open 
the  general  public  by  early  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. City  Manager  Robert  Oldland  said  tojday. 

The  downtown  area  has  been  blocke4  off 
since  Friday's  earthquake  to  prevent  Injury 
and  to  protect  the  property  of  bxislness^en 
within  the  center  of  the  city. 


RrrES  Set  for  Tower  Victim 
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Puneral  services  for  William  George 
lor,  45,  who  was  killed  March  27  when 
International  Airport  tower  In  which  he 
working    collapsed    during    the    earthqi. 
will  be  held  Thursday  at  2  p.m.  at  the 
chorage  funeral  chapel. 

The  Pioneers  of  Alaska  will  officiate  a1  the 
funeral.  Interment  will  be  In  the  Pldneer 
section  of  the  Anchorage  city  cemetery 

Taylor  was  born  in  Portland,  Or  eg.,  A^gtist 
8,  1918,  and  resided  at  3729  McCain  lioad. 
He  was  an  employee  of  Federal  Avlitlon 
Agency.  , 

Taylor  was  a  World  War  n  Army  Air  1  'orce 
veteran.  He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  PaJrlcla 
Lou.  and  one  daughter,  Cheryl,  of  Andhor- 
age;  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Heinle  Carsteps  of 
Central. 


CONFUSED  FOREIGN  TRADI 1 
POLICY 


general  and  consistent  aim,  a  resistance 
to  the  cause  and  the  progress  of  interna- 
tional Communist  aggression,  both  mih- 
tary  and  economic. 

But  in  the  past  week  or  so.  some  of  our 
Nation's  leaders  have  been  talking  with 
many  tongues  and  a  confused  language. 

On  the  very  day  that  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Freeman  is  telling  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  cer- 
tain types  of  sales  to  Red  Russia,  notably 
farm  products,  "are  clearly  justified  and 
are  of  real  value  to  the  United  States," 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  is  pleading 
with  our  allies  to  stop  trading  with  Com- 
munist Cuba  to  help  prevent  the  spread 
of      communism      throughout      Latin 

The  day  after  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  dismisses  Cuba  as  a  "nui- 
sance," Secretary  of  State  Rusk  tells  us 
that  Castro  is  a  "menace." 

Our  Secretary  of  Commerce  declares 
himself  to  be  "a  seller"  and  says  he 
favors  the  "maximima  of  peaceful  trade 
with  Communist  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe.  And  in  a  speech  in  Oregon,  he 
says  that  the  time  is  "not  yet"  ripe  for 
trade  with  Cuba.  But  he  suggests  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  time  will 

be  ripe. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  unveils  a  new 
US  trade  policy  toward  the  enemies 
sworn  to  bury  us.  He  calls  it  "custom- 
tailored"  and  designed  to  "differentiate 
among  Communist  countries."  So  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  only  Red  China.  North 
Korea,  and  Vietnam  should  be  totally  ex- 
cluded because  they  are  "actively  en- 
gaged in  aggressive  activity."  It  is  at 
least  good  to  know.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Peiping  regime  is  recognized  as  some- 
thing other  than  agrarian  reformers. 

What  in  heaven's  name  is  the  trade 
policy  of  this  administration  toward  the 
Communists?  ,    ^ 

When  it  was  fighting  so  diligently  for 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  2 
years  ago.  the  administration  insisted 
that  one  of  the  three  purposes  cited  in 
the  act  be  "to  prevent  Communist  eco- 
nomic penetration." 

That  act— Public  Law  87-794— at  sec- 
tion 102.  "Statement  of  Purposes"  reads 
as  follows: 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are,  through  trade 
agreements  affording  mutual  trade  benefits— 

(1)  To  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  and  maintain  and  enlarge 
foreign  markets  for  the  productB  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultxire.  Industry,  mining,  and  commerce. 

(2)  To  strengthen  economic  relations  with 
foreign  countries  through  the  development 
of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading  with 
the  free  world;  and 

( 3 )  To  prevent  Communist  economic  pene- 
tration. 


the 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President, 
average,  thoughtful  American  citizen  in- 
terested in  his  country's  foreign  t^ade 
policy  could  well  be  forgiven  if,  in  the 
past  week  or  so,  he  has  come  to  feet  like 
the  Biblical  men  of  Shinar  who  builjt  the 
Tower  of  Babel  only  to  have  the  Lord 
say:  I 

Come,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  copfuae 
their  language,  that  they  may  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech.  j 

Since  the  start  of  the  cold  wari  this 
Nation  for  the  most  part  has  had]  as  a 


Throughout  testimony  and  debate  on 
the  bill,  administration  spokesmen 
stressed  and  based  their  sponsorship  and 
ultimately  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  in 
large  and  prominent  degree  on  the  third 
purpose  cited  above;  namely:  "To  pre- 
vent Communist  economic  penetration." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  in  March  1962  gave 
it  the  priority  of  being  first  on  his  list 
of  "three  major  objectives"  of  the  bill  in 
urging  support  for  the  bill.    In  part,  at 


pages   54  and   55  of  the  hearings,  he 
stated : 

Fundamentally,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
proposes  an  Integrated  and  balanced  pro- 
gram looking  toward  three  major  objectives. 
E^ach  of  these  Is  vital  to  the  economic  and 
political  interest  of  the  United  States.  Taken 
together  they  are  of  siirpasalng  importance 
to  the  Nation. 

One  objective  Is  to  enable  the  United 
States,  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to- 
gether, to  take  the  Initiative  to  strengthen 
our  economies  and  to  counter  the  all-out 
trade  and  aid  offensive  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc  which  strives  to  weaken  and  then  de- 
stroy the  economic  ties  among  countries  ol 
the  free  world. 

The  Soviet  offensive  seeks  particularly  to 
reduce  the  newly  developing  countries  to  & 
position  of  economic  dependence  upon  the 
Sino-Sovlet  economy.  The  act  will  not  only 
provide  us  a  new  Initiative  In  the  cold  war, 
the  act  will  also  serve  to  strengthen  the 
overall  economic  growth  and  cohesion  of  the 
free  world,  thxis  contributing  directly  to  its 
stability,  strength,  and  prosperity  •   •  » 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball,  at  page 
632  of  the  printed  hearings,  said: 

The  international  Communist  conspiracy 
has  tightened  Its  hold  on  two  great  na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  Thia 
has  given  It  not  only  the  command  of  great 
potential  economic  resovirces  but  the  mastery 
of  the  most  advanced  technology.  Between 
the  Iron  Curtain  that  extends  from  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  to  the  Yellow  Sea  are  a 
billion  people— roughly  one-third  of  the 
world's  population. 

In  this  changed  and  changing  world,  faced 
with  a  constant  menace  from  the  Soviet 
bloc,  we  have  no  option  but  to  pxirsue  lines 
of  policy  directed  at  two  major  objectives. 

Mr.  Ball  then  cited  as  the  two  objec- 
tives the  cementing  of  the  strength  of 
the  great  industrial  powers  of  the  free 
world  and  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  emerging  nations. 

Notice,  Mr.  President,  that  2  years  ago 
Secretary  BaU  saw  the  Soviet  bloc,  not 
just  Red  China  and  Vietnam  and  North 
Korea,  as  the  enemy. 

Now,  what  has  happened  in  those  2 
years?  We  have  had  a  complete  turn- 
about. Recently  we  started  selling  wheat 
to  Russia. 

Our  allies,  England  and  Spain,  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  Castro's  Cuba  and 
our  European  Allies  are  doing  business 
hand  over  fist  with  the  Soviet  satellites 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  And  why  not? 
After  self -righteously  proclaiming  con- 
tinuance of  economic  war  on  communism 
and  its  economic  penetration  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  we  ourselves  seU 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  very 
center  of  the  international  conspiracy 
which  was  of  such  vital  concern  to  the 
administration  just  2  years  ago.  Who 
can  blame  our  allies  if  they  feel  that 
trading  with  a  nuisance  like  Castro  is 
less  objectionable  than  selling  wheat  to 
his  masters  in  the  Soviet? 

In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Secretary  Freeman 
said  he  thought  the  wheat  sales  to  the 
Communists  "would  be  a  very  good  bar- 
gain" for  America  and  he  cited  as  part  oi 
the  gain  a  propaganda  victory. 

Mr.  President,  can  the  Secretary  seri- 
ously believe  that  we  have  impressed 
any  other  nation  with  a  single  thhig 
other  than  our  colossal  inconsistency? 


I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  our  block- 
ade of  Cuba  has  been  something  less  than 
a  success.  But  that  does  not  lead  to  his 
conclusion  that  we  should  therefore 
abandon  our  opposition  to  Castro  and  in- 
stead welcome  him  into  the  family. 

in  all  of  the  foreign  policy  pronounce- 
ments of  the  past  week  from  officials  in 
the  Government  who  should  speak  with 
authority,  not  one  suggested  a  stiffening 
of  our  policy.  The  attitude  instead 
seemed  to  be.  "Communism  is  not  so  bad 
after  all  and  besides  it  is  here  and  the 
world  is  in  an  awful  fix  so  why  don't  we 
just  sit  back  and  enjoy  it." 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  policy  of 
this  administration,  there  is  one  very 
good  way  it  can  begin  to  implement  it. 
It  can  repeal  title  I.  section  102.  para- 
graph 3  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
replace  it  with  this  purpose :  "To  encour- 
age Communist  economic  penetration," 
thus  replacing  the  present  language  "To 
prevent  Communist  economic  penetra- 
tion." 

The  next  thing  would  be  an  admission 
that  the  more  than  $100  billion  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  which  has  gone  into 
foreign  aid  to  halt  the  tide  of  communism 
has  been  money  down  the  drain. 

And  the  third  thing  would  be  an  ex- 
planation of  why  this  Government  spends 
a  billion  dollars  every  week  on  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation— a  Nation  without 
an  enemy  in  the  world — except  commu- 
nism.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  unfinished  business  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
fini.shed  business  is  pending  now.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

following    Senators   answered    to    their 

names: 

[No.  108  Leg.] 

Anderson  Domlnick  Keating 

Bayh  Douglas  Kennedy 

Burdick  Goldwater  Lausche 

Case  Oruenlng  Mansfield 

Church  Hart  McCarthy 

Clark  Hill  McClellan 

Cooper  HniEka  McGovem 

Cotton  Humphrey  Mclntyre 

Curtis  Javlts  McNamara 

Dlrksen  Johnston  Metcalf 

Dodd  Jordan,  Idaho     Morton 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee   [Mr.   Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator   from   Washington    [Mr.   Mag- 
nuson],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the   Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon   [Mr.    MoRSE],    the    Senator    from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin    [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from    Oregon    [Mrs.    Nettberger],    the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],   the   Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina    [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the    Senator    from    Texas    [Mr.    Yar- 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  California   [Mr.  Engle], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett j, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MechemI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
&.^ors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  motion  was  aigreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  Uttle  delay,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Walters,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 


ware entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rvun  is  present. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  state  to  Senators  who  desire  me 
to  yield  to  them  that  I  should  like  to 
speak  for  about  5  minutes,  and  then  I 
shall  be  ready  to  3^eld  as  I  come  to  a  point 
in  my  speech  which  will  take  off  on  a 
completely  new  issue.  I  shall  then  ask 
unsmimous  consent  to  yield  to  Senators, 
and  if  I  can  get  it,  I  shall  happily  yield. 

I.    THE  REPTTBLICAN  CONSENStJS  ON  CTVn.  RIGHTS 

I  would  like  to  deal  at  the  outset  with 
some  rumors  which  have  been  circulat- 
ing to  the  effect  that  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  will  support  alleged  weakening 
amendments  to  the  civil  rights  bill.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  will  take  this  administration 
"off  the  hook"  by  insisting  on  certain  of 
such  amendments  as  the  price  for  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  There  may  be  amend- 
ments, but  it  is  certainly  jumping  the 
gun  to  assume  they  will  be  weakening. 
That  is  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bipartisan  group  is  working  to 
see  whether  they  think  it  would  be  wise 
or  proper  to  have  amendments. 

Further,  it  has  been  published  that  no 
clear  consensus  among  Republicans  has 
developed  yet  on  the  pending  bill.  This 
is  inaccurate,  for  a  great  majority  of 
Republicans,  in  my  judgment,  are  for  all 
the  titles  of  the  bill  before  us.  I  believe 
this  will  be  clear  as  the  votes  are  cast — 
as  it  has  already  been  clear  on  the  votes 
cast  up  to  now — including  the  vote,  if  it 
Is  called  for,  on  cloture. 

I  think  before  such  talk  develops  fur- 
ther— that  there  is  no  clear  consensus 
among  the  Republicans — it  is  necessary 
to  set  the  record  straight,  and  as  I  am 
devoted  to  the  bipartisan  effort  on  civU 
rights.  I  think  it  is  necessary  in  this 
debate  to  keep  the  record  clear  on  the 
role  of  the  Republican  Party  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  Senate  in  this  struggle. 
First  of  all.  let  us  make  it  clear  to  the 
country  that  the  reason  this  bill  is  here 
in  the  Senate  at  all  is  that  Republicans 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Republicans  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee voted  to  get  it  out  of  committee. 
And  Republicans  on   the   floor  of  the 
House  voted  138  to  34  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation; and  their  support  was  indispen- 
sable to  passage  in  that  body.    Let  us 
make  it  clear  to  the  country,  too.  that 
this  bill  would  not  be  here  today  in  the 
Senate  if  it  were  not  for  the  support  of 
the  House  minority  leader,  Representa- 
tive Charles  Halleck.  of  Indiana,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House    Judiciary    Committee,    William 
McCxjlloch,  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  other 
Republicans  in  the  House  like  Repre- 
sentatives John  Lindsay,  of  New  York, 
and  Charles  Mathias,  of  Maryland,  who 
played  key  roles  in  bringing  about  pas- 
sage in  that  body. 

I  would  also  like  to  nail  down  today 
any  doubts  about  how  the  consensus  in 
my  party  is  developing  generally  on  this 
issue. 
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I  have  communicated  in  the  past  fei 
days  with  some  of  the  leading  Governors 
in  our  party— leaders  who  are  respecte 
so  highly  that  they  have  been  widel 
considered  to  be  among  the  outstandinjg 
candidates  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination. 

I  think  their  views — the  views  of  tl 
men,  one  or  more  of  whom  may  be  carr: 
ing  the  Republican  banner  in  the  ni 
tional  elections  in  November— must  1 
given  great  weight  in  arriving  at  the  R< 
publican  consensus. 

Here  are  some  of  them :  ^ 

Gov.  William  Scranton,  of  Peniji- 
sylvania.  for  example,  was  asked  in  la 
newspaper  interview  early  in  March  thjis 
question : 

Do  you  believe  that  compromises  are  goi^g 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  get  Senalte 
approval  of  the  House  civU  rights  bUl? 

His  answer  was : 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  nec^ 
sary  or  desirable. 

He  was  further  asked: 

Is  it  your  position  that  you  favor  dhe 
House  bill  as  it  stands  and  don't  believe 
there  should  be  any  substantial  weakenii^? 

His  answer  was : 

Yes.  that  is  my  correct  position. 

Governor  Scranton  has  confirmed 
me  the  accuracy  of  that  interview.  a|id 
that  it  is  his  position  today. 

My  own  Governor,  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller, of  New  York,  has  given  me  a  statfe- 
ment,  in  which  he  says :  j 

I  strongly  support  the  entire  civil  rights 
bill  as  did  the  overwhelming  majority  I  of 
Hoiise  Republicans.  •  •  •  I  hope  that  l,he 
blU  passes  as  it  now  stands  and  without  s  ny 
further  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t(  'xt 

'    '    '  ' ,nt 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

State  of  Michigan, 
OmcT  or  THE  Governor, 

Lansing,  March  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtis:  I  am  pleased  to  go 
on  record  once  again  in  support  of  the  bi- 
partisan clvU  rights  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  sound  and  progressive.  Many 
of  its  provisions  have  been  tested  in  Indi- 
vidual States  including  Michigan,  and  these 
provisions  have  demonstrated  that  strong 
CivU  rights  legislation  contributes  to  the 
solution    of    our    most    Important    domestic 

problem. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  title  of  the  proposed  bill 
be  kept  Intact.  As  I  pointed  out  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  January  17.  1964 : 

"A  major  part  of  the  civil  rights  bill  *  * 
is  a  provision  which  assures  every  American 
that  he  wUl  not  be  denied  the  use  of  pub- 
lic accommodations  because  of  his  race  or 

"We  in  Michigan,  believe  it  is  tragic  that 
this  has  to  be  a  highly  contested  issue  in 
Congress  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted— a  Constitution  which 
guaranteed  such  rights. 

"I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  Michigan  has 
had  an  equal  accommodations  law  on  the 
books    since    1885.    and    we    have    enforced 

"In  other  words,  Michigan  recognized  Its 

constitutional  obligations  In  this  field  sonae 

79   years  before  Congress   Is  even  serlouBly 

considering   recognizing   its   own.     Let  that 

fact  stand  in  opposition  to  those  who  argue 

that   the   States   are   Incapable   of   meeting 

their  responsibilities." 

Sincerely, 

George  Romnet. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  John  H.  Chafee,  has  similarly 
written  to  me : 

I  favor  the  civil  rights  legislation  which 
is  now  pending  before  Congress. 

And  the  Governor  of  Maine,  John  H. 
Reed,  writes  that — 

It  is  vitally  important  for  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  this  year  which  will  more 
adequately  guarantee  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities to  all  oxir  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  let- 
ters be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  Rhode  Island  & 

Providence  Plantations, 
Providence,  R.I..  March  11.  1984. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  question  of  civU 
rights  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  favor 
the  civil  rights  legislation  which  is  now 
pending  before  Congress. 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  brought  home 
clearly  to  all  Americans  that  our  Negro  citi- 
zens are  discriminated  against  and  that  there 
is  a  great  Inequality  of  opportunity  through- 
out the  United  States.  Steps  to  correct  this 
must  be  taken.  Equal  opportunity  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all  our  citizens. 

Last  July  10  I  stated  my  approval  of  the 
proposed  public  accommodations  civil  rights 
bUl  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

I  feel  as  you  do  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ers throughout  the  country  must  take  a  firm 
stand  on  this  issue. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Chafee, 

Governor. 


of  the  statement  be  printed  at  this  po 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1,he 
Record,  as  follows: 

&rATEMENT  BY   NELSON   A.   ROCKEFELLER.   Obv- 

ernor  of  New  York  State  | 

I  strongly  support  the  entire  clvU  ntfat* 
bill  as  did  the  overwhelming  majority^  of 
House  Republicans  when  they  voted  13^  to 
34  in  favor  of  the  bill.  | 

This  legislation  is  already  3  years  too  Itte. 
Both  the  1960  Republican  and  Democratic 
Party  platforms  pledged  comprehensive  , ac- 
tion on  CivU  rights.  But  despite  the  Dejno- 
cratic  campaign  promises,  despite  2-V>-l 
Democratic  control  of  congressional  cton- 
mittees.  and  despite  very  substantial  Detoo- 
cratic  majorities  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
action  on  comprehensive  civil  rights  1*18- 
lation  was  not  advocated  by  the  Democratic 
administration  until  mld-lS63.  Had  action 
been  taken  In  1961,  I  think  we  could  l>ave 
avoided  much  of  the  suffering  and  tragedy 
which  this  country  has  witnessed.  i 

I  hope  that  the  blU  passes  as  It  now  stands 
and  without  any  further  delay.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Gov.  George  Romjiey, 
of  Michigan,  has  also  written  to  me  with 
the  same  firm  view: 

I  am  pleased — 

He  states — 
to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  bip>ari  isan 
ClvU  rights  bill  passed  by  the  House  of   tsp- 
resentatlves.    I  firmly  believe  that  this  l;gls 
latlon  Is  sotmd  and  progressive. 


Mr  JAVITS.  In  addition  to  those 
prominent  Governors,  I  have  also  heard 
from  the  Governor  of  Oregon.  Mark  Hat- 
field who  wired  me  that  a  "national 
statute  is  not  only  right  but  long  over- 
due" and  that  he  was  "proud  of  the  fact 
that  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives supported  by  a  margin  of  4 
to  1  the  civil  rights  bill  now  in  the 
Senate." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  _ 

Salem.  Oreg., 
March  9.  1964. 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Although  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  of  Representatives 
supported  by  a  margin  of  4  to  1  the  civil 
rights  bill  now  in  the  Senate,  I  know  that 
the  erasure  of  racial  prejudice  eventually 
must  take  place  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Al- 
though I  am  proud  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  Oregon  that  produced  fair  employ- 
ment practices  legislation  in  our  State  in 
1949,  I  know  it  is  essential  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  reaffirm  the  declaration  of 
constitutional  principle.  Having  sponsored 
Oregon  civil  rights  legislation  In  1953  that 
Included  a  public  accommodations  provision. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  national  statute  is 
not  only  right  but  long  overdue. 

Mark  O.  Hatfteld, 
Governor  of  Oregon. 


State  of  Maine, 
Augusta,  Maine,  March  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  JAvrrs:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  recent  telegram  concerning  the  civil 
rights  legislation  that  is  currently  before  the 
Congress.  I  feel  that  it  Is  vitally  importont 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  this  year 
which  will  more  adequately  guarantee  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  to  all  our  citizens. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  by  a  concerted  bipartisan 
effort,  a  civil  rights  program  wUl  be  enact- 
ed and  that  wlU  be  effective  and  meaningful. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  H.  Reed. 

Governor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  sure  that  in  time, 
an  even  more  inclusive  list  of  such  state- 
ments will  be  collected  from  Republican 
Governors  and  leading  Republicans  in 
the  United  States.  But  I  believe  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  on  the  basis  of  the 
comments  I  have  here  reported,  that  the 
Republican  consensus  Is  positive  and 
clear.  With  only  minor  exceptions,  Re- 
publican support  will  be.  I  am  confident, 
the  indispensable  Ingredient  for  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation. 

And  if  there  are  any  further  doubts 
about  how  the  consensus  among  Repub- 
licans m  the  Senate  is  developing,  I 
think  the  country  should  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  so  far  there  have  been 
three  test  votes  in  the  Senate  on  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill.    On  the  first, 


February  27,  Senate  Republicans  voted 
20  to  8  to  bypass  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  place  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  On  the  second  vote,  March 
26,  Senate  Republicans  voted  26  to  0  to 
take  up  the  civil  rights  bill. 

And  on  the  same  day.  on  a  key  vote. 
Senate  Republicans  voted  16  to  9,  to 
defeat  the  Morse  motion  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  should  add,  and  with  all  respect  as 
the  support  of  both  parties  is  urgently 
needed,  that  the  Republican  percentage 
on  these  votes  is  vinmatched  by  the 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Also  on  this  same  general  point  of 
Republican  support,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  the  public  ac- 
commodations section  of  this  bill,  title 
n,  as  being  the  most  controversial.  I 
think  that  the  country  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  such  legislation  has  a 


long  and  impressive  Republican  history. 
Indeed,  a  study  made  at  my  request  by 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  policy 
committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  revealed  that  of 
the  30  States  which  now  have  public 
accommodations  laws  in  effect,  24  were 
enacted  under  Republican  Governors  or 
by  Republican-controlled  legislatures. 
Also,  the  study  shows  that  the  first  such 
statute  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts 
under  a  Republican  State  administration 
and  a  Republican  legislature;  and  the 
first  such  bill  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress was  sponsored  by  eight  Republi- 
can Senators  and  myself  on  March  28, 
1963,  just  about  a  year  ago. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


States  with  laws  forbidding  discrimination  in  public  accommodations  and  party  control 
of  governorships  and  State  legislatures  at  time  of  enactment 


Year 


1865 
1869 
1874 
1874 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1887 
1890 
1895 
1897 
1949 

1953 
1955 
1955 
1957 
1959 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1963 
1963 


State 


Massachusetts 

District  of  Columbia. 

Kansas.. — 

New  York 

Iowa. - 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Nebraska 

Rhode  Island 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

California 

Alaska  i 


Governor 


Unionist  (Republican)-. 


Oregon 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Vermont 

Maine 

Idaho 

New  Hampshire. 
North  Dakota.... 

Wyoming 

Maryland 

South  Dakota 


Republican. 

do .... 

....do 

Democrat. -- 

....do 

...do 

Republican. 

do 

Democrat... 
Republican. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Democrat... 
do 


Senate 


Unionist  (Republican) . 


Republican 

do 

Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 

Republican 

do - 

Democrat.- 

do 

do 

Republican 


Republican 

do 

do - 

...do 

Democrat. - 

Republican 

do - 

do... - 

Democrat 

Republican 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

8  Democrats  and  8  Re- 
publicans. 

Republican 

do 

Democrat 

Republican -. 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do - 

Democrat • 

Republican 


House 


Unionist  (Republican). 

Farmers  Party. 
Republican. 

Do. 
Democrat. 

Do. 
Republican. 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat. 

Republican. 
Democrat. 

Do. 
Republican. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Democrat. 
Republican. 


1  Enacted  when  Alaska  was  a  Territory.    Revised  and  reenacted  by  State  of  Alaska  in  1962. 
Table  prepared  by  Senate  RepubUcan  policy  committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Clearly,  the  Republican 
Party  has  a  great  stake  historically  in 
public  accommodations  legislation.  It 
has  pioneered  in  this  field  in  the  past,  it 
has  shown  initiative  and  leadership  in 
the  States,  and  will  be  following  in  this 
fine  tradition  by  supporting  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  this  bill. 

I  recite  all  these  facts  to  put  the  Re- 
publican record  in  perspective  as  we 
continue  this  debate.  I  am  frankly  dis- 
turbed by  headlines  which  suggest  that 
the  "GOP  Will  Back  Changes  in  Rights 
Bill."  It  is  my  view  that  the  most  mean- 
ingful changes  that  can  be  made  to  the 
civil  rights  bill  are  those  suggested  on 
Monday  by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl.  and  on  Wednesday  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart];  and  they  would  strengthen  the 
bill,  not  weaken  it.  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  pretend  that  the  Republican 
view  in  this  regard  is  unanimous.  But 
I  think  the  facts  demonstrate  that  those 


who  would  weaken  the  present  bill  before 
the  Senate — if  there  be  any — do  not  rep- 
resent, on  the  record  to  date,  a  consensus 
in  my  party.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  Republicans 
in  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  their 
relative  size  as  a  group,  will  be  the  in- 


lieve  the  statement  he  has  made  Is  ex- 
tremely timely  and  pertinent.  It  is  al- 
ways proper  to  set  the  record  strsilght 
in  fairness  to  the  groups  concerned.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  strongly  shares 
this  view.  I  believe  it  is  of  even  greater 
significance,  in  that  the  statement  that 
was  made  on  the  record  should  prevent 
us  from  being  too  ready  to  accept  weak- 
ening amendments,  or  unwilling,  at  least, 
to  consider  strengthening  amendments 
on  the  argument  that  this  group  or  that 
group  in  the  House  or  the  subcommittee 
would  be  unwilling  to  go  along. 

Further,  in  support  of  his  absolutely 
correct  recital  of  the  Record,  I  should 
like  to  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to 
one  particular  fact  in  regard  to  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Ohio  [Mr.  William 
McCuLLOcH],  who,  singlehandedly,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  say.  stopped  the  weaken- 
ing Harris  amendment  in  the  House  by 
stating  that  if  that  amendment  were  to 
pass— and  it  looked  at  that  time  as  if  the 
leadership  on  the  floor  was  about  to  ac- 
cept it — he  would  find  it  impossible  to 
further  support  the  bill.  It  was  that 
kind  of  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
by  Representative  McCulloch  and  his 
colleagues,  and  in  the  committee,  which 
prevented  weakening  of  the  bill,  which 
was  a  great  danger  at  the  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Let  me  say,  in  response 
to  the  Senator,  that  our  party  is  histori- 
cally the  party  of  equal  opportunity. 
Our  party  brought  the  Nation  to  victory 
in  a  tremendous  struggle,  resulting  in 
the  largest  number  of  casualties  ever  suf- 
fered by  this  country  in  siny  war,  in  or- 
der to  validate  that  principle.  It  would 
be  shocking,  unseemly,  and  unthinkable 
if  we  were  not  the  party  which  is  the 
clinch  pin,  the  central  factor,  in  bring- 
ing about  this  century-old,  overdue,  op- 
portunity to  redress  so  many  deeply  held 
grievances  and  injustices  that  have  been 
recounted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
time  and  again,  to  which  I  shall  have  the 
tragic  duty  of  adding  another  sordid, 
bloody  recital  today. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  sub- 
stantiate what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  other  body.  There 
has  been  an  indication  on  the  part  of 
Representative  McCulloch  and  the  Re- 
publican Members  in  the  other  body  that 
they  would  not  accept  a  watered  down  or 
a  greatly  weakened  bill.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  they  would  not  accept  a 
strengthened  bill.    I  have  had  an  ex- 


dispensable  means  to  attaining  a  mean- 

they  were  in  the  House  of  Representa  ^^^^^  state  that  he  has  an  open  mind 
Ttie  day  that  was  recorded  would  be  a  with  regard  to  amendments  which  would 
day  of  supreme  pride  for  me,  and  I  am 
deeply  confident  that  it  wUl  come  based 
on  the  record,  on  what  I  have  received 
from  the  Republican  Governors,  and  on 
everything  I  have  heard  within  my  own 

party. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  who  I  be- 
lieve wishes  to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  generosity 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.    I  be- 


make  the  bill  more  meaningful  and 
stronger;  specifically,  the  amendment 
discussed  the  other  day,  to  make  the 
bill's  voting  provisions  apply  to  State 
elections  as  well  as  to  Federal  elections. 
We  all  know  the  inadequacy  of  having 
one  rule  for  Federal  elections  and  an- 
other rule  for  State  elections  which  would 
be  the  result  if  the  bill  were  passed  in  its 
present  form. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  reaching  agreement  with  the 
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House  side  on  clarlfsring  amendments 
leading  to  a  somewhat  strengthenep 
measure.  , 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  Nev 
York  recognizes,  as  I  do,  the  fact  th^t 
action  cannot  take  place  except  by 
united  effort.  Members  of  both  parties 
sincerely  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
put  meaningful  legislation  on  tl^e 
statute  books.  Nothing  which  my  co 
league  has  said  indicated  that  he  believes 
anything  to  the  contrary.  I  beUeve  njy 
colleague  has  performed  a  great  servi4e 
in  bringing  out  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  majority  of  Republi- 
cans will  support  the  commitments  made 
In  their  1960  platform.  We  are  hopeful 
that  that  will  be  the  situation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  time  \,o 
place  this  matter  in  proper  perspective, 
because  of  some  of  the  reports  whi(h 
have  been  made. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  from  N^ 
York  on  his  fine  presentation  of  tljie 
situation. 

I  was  in  the  1957  civil  rights  fight 
a  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ju 
ciary  Committee  on  the  House  side, 
know  what  happened  then.    It  was 
no  means  the  fault  of  the  members  of 
our  party   that    that  bill  was  watered 
down.    I  do  not  wish  to  assess  any  par- 
ticular blame  for  what  happened  in  1957; 
but  it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
members  of   our  party  in    the   Houie, 
where  90  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
Republican    Party    voted    for    a    vastly 
stronger  bill,  including  the  well-knoi'n 
part  ni  provision,  than  the  one  which 
finally  became  law.    It  was  the  Republi- 
cans who  stood  firm,  as  they  should  stahd 
firm,  for  a  meaningful  bill.    That  is  spl 
our  position.    I  am  sure  that  when  tjhe 
afarmative  votes  are  counted.  RepuUl- 
'cans  will  be  joined  by  Members  on  tihe 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  feel  as  strong- 
ly, as  deeply,  and  as  sincerely  about  tjhe 
issue  as  we  do.  i 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding] to 

me. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    My  colleague,  the  Se 
tor  from  New  York,  was  one  of  the  le: 
ers  in  the  other  body  in  1957.    He  ha 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  successful 
actment  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  19157. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league— and  I  shall  develop  the  potint 
later— that  on  the  part  III  vote,  which 
was  the  key  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the 
civil  rights  bUl  of  1957,  25  Republicans 
voted  to  retain  the  provision  and  18  lie- 
publicans  voted  against;  in  other  woMs, 
a  substantial  majority  of  Republicfins 
voted  to  retain  the  provision.  Had! we 
had  the  support  then  that  we  have  n|ow, 
part  rn  would  be  a  part  of  the  law  ito- 
day,  and  might  have  averted  the  puplic 
disorder  and  bloodshed  which  have  since 
ensued. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Miihl- 
gan.  ! 

Mr.  HART.  A  basic  and  wholly  prqper 
nile  is  that  one  should  never  volunteer 
to  participate  in  the  political  discussion 
of  a  party  of  which  one  is  not  a  member. 
Acknowledging  the  validity  of  that  rule, 
I  should  like  to  explain  to  the  Senator 


from  New  York  that  from  the  out- 
set those  who  lead  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
the  enactment  of  a  good,  responsive,  civil 
rights  bill  have  stated  clearly  for  the 
Record — and  I  am  glad  to  state  it 
again — the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
broadest  kind  of  bipartisan  support  pos- 
sible. 

We  need  not  deceive  anyone.  We  have 
no  votes  to  waste.  The  sincerity  and 
conviction  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  be  demonstrated  at  the  crucial  time 
when  the  clerk  begins  to  call  the  roll. 
The  conduct  of  those  who  seek  enact- 
ment of  a  good,  responsive,  civil  rights 
bill,  will  be  to  insure  that  in  the  days 
that  intervene  between  now  and  that  roll- 
call,  we  shall  not  be  alarmed  by  news- 
paper stories  casting  doubt  upon  the 
depth  or  sincerity  of  the  expressions  of 
anyone,  but  shall  work  together  and  re- 
main together  in  the  effort  to  seek  the 
achievement  of  what  is  probably  the 
most  important  domestic  responsibility 
for  all  of  us — the  enactment  of  a  good 
bill,  and  its  signature  by  the  President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  com- 
ments. This  is  not  a  party  discussion. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  discussion.  In  view 
of  the  speculation  which  has  already 
been  engendered — and  more  will  be  en- 
gendered— by  the  statements  of  the 
minority  leader,  or  statements  emanat- 
ing from  an  alleged  Republican  confer- 
ence, or  any  other  kind  of  statement,  the 
point  will  be  to  demonstrate  on  the  rec- 
ord that,  when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
Republican  Party  will  have  performed 
on  civil  rights,  and  also  to  demonstrate 
the  great  support  among  its  leaders  for 
effective  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  newspapers  are  performing  a  great 
service  when  they  raise  these  questions 
and  recite  the  rumors.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint about  what  they  report.  I  think 
it  is  good.  I  think  it  also  gives  us  the 
opportunity,  which  we  have  taken  to- 
day, to  express  our  bipartisan  solidarity 
and  to  express  once  more  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Republican  Party  to  the 
fundamental  performance  of  it  up  to  this 
time. 


n.  THE  HISTORIC  HUB   OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION TITLE   IH 


Mr.  President,  I  now  start  upon  that 
part  of  my  speech  which  relates  to  the 
historic  hub  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
that  is,  title  HI  of  the  bill.  That  is  the 
key  to  the  struggle  which  has  been  in 
progress  in  the  civil  rights  field  for  a  very 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  certainly 
since  1957,  when  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation  first  came  before  the  Con- 
gress after  a  lapse  of  more  than  80  years. 

Under  part  rU  as  it  has  been  proposed 
over  the  years,  authority  would  be  given 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  go  into  court  and  sue  in  order  to 
redress  the  Individual  rights  of  an 
American. 

I  depart  from  my  prepared  text  in  or- 
der to  expand  upon  the  subject  because 
it  is  so  fimdamental  to  the  debate,  so 
critically  important,  and  so  little  under- 
stood. 

The  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  every  American  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides. 


Its  very  first  section  so  provides.  In 
short,  a  person  has  rights,  as  well  as 
responsibilities,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  as  well  as  a  citizen  of  hia 
State. 

For  example,  in  many  States  he  pays  a 
State  income  tax,  in  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  He  is  subject  to  many 
Federal  laws.  He  may  be  punished  for 
a  violation  of  the  counterfeiting  laws, 
laws  involving  commercial  deception  and 
misbranding,  the  Narcotics  Act,  laws  in- 
volving mail  frauds,  and  so  on. 

In  the  State  he  is  again  subject  to 
a  network  of  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  common  crimes  of  theft,  murder, 
manslaughter,  as  well  as  the  traffic  laws, 
and  so  on. 

Just  as  an  individual  h&s  a  dual  re- 
sponsibility to  obey  the  Federal  and  State 
laws,  he  also  has  rights  both  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  as  a  citizen  of 
his  own  State.  In  the  Constitution  the 
States  yielded  to  the  United  States  pro- 
tection of  the  paramount  rights  of  the 
citizen.  Unless  we  understand  that,  we 
really  do  not  comprehend  the  real  basis 
for  the  struggle.  Therefore,  for  example, 
though  the  laws  of  Mississippi  provide 
that  there  shall  be  racial  segregation  in 
bus  terminals,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  provide  that  there  shall  not.  The 
individual  citizen  of  Mississippi  is  then 
subject  not  to  the  rights  which  he  has 
as  a  citizen  of  Mississippi,  which  would 
mean  that  he  would  have  to  go  into  a 
racially  segregated  waiting  room,  but  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
provide  that  the  waiting  rooms  shall  be 
colorblind. 

That  is  primary,  because  the  funda- 
mental argument  which  is  constantly 
made  by  our  friends  from  the  South  is. 
"Leave  it  to  us  and  we  will  take  care  of 
it."  We  assume  they  are  law-abiding 
people.  How  will  they  take  care  of  it? 
They  will  take  care  of  it  in  accordance 
with  their  own  laws;  and  their  own  laws 
contravene  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

That  process  goes  on  in  case  after  case, 
whether  it  is  a  segregated  hospital,  a 
segregated  telephone  booth,  a  segregated 
park  or  playground,  or  even,  what  really 
should  make  the  hair  stand  up  on  the 
head  of  any  American,  a  segregated 
courtroom.  There  is  even  a  case,  which 
has  recently  been  decided  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  involving  the  desegrega- 
tion of  a  courtroom,  ridiculous  as  it  may 
sound.  So  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
talking  in  the  air,  that  case  is  the  case 
of  Johnson  v.  Virginia,  373  U.S.  61.  de- 
cided not  a  decade  ago.  but  on  April  29. 
1963,  holding  that  the  courts  of  Virginia 
could  not  punish  a  Negro  for  contempt 
because  he  refused  to  sit  in  a  section  of 
the  courtroom  reserved  for  Negroes. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inconceivable 
than  that.    Yet  all  of  that  is  so. 

If  one  had  enough  money  and  enough 
capacity,  he  could  find  some  way  of  su- 
ing to  redress  his  grievances  in  some 
fashion  under  some  existing  law  of  the 
United  States  or  under  the  Constitution; 
or  if  southern  juries  would  convict  in 
cases  of  that  character,  or  grand  juries 
would  hand  down  indictments,  we  might 
be  able  to  use  criminal  laws  on  the  books 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
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But  what  we  are  not  told,  and  what  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  pin  down,  were  it 
not  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion which  at  long  last  we  estabUshed, 
Is  that  such  action  does  not  take  place. 
Whatever  Senators  may  say  about  what 
appears  on  the  statute  books  or  what  is 
the  disposition  of  their  courts  or  their 
people,  the  fact  is  that  when  we  get  down 
to  the  operation  of  society,  the  whole  of 
society  is  organized  to  perpetuate— not 
to  end— segregated  practices. 

So  the  real  subject  which  I  lay  before 
the  Senate — because  it  is  Inherent  in 
the  whole  bill— is  as  follows:  Shall  the 
power  of  the  United  States  through  the 
Attorney  General  be  permitted  to  inter- 
vene at  an  early  enough  stage  to  do  any 
real  good,  in  order  to  redress  the  balance 
between  the  individual  put  upon  in  a  par- 
ticular State  and  the  whole  State  ma- 
chinery and  the  whole  machinery  of  so- 
ciety—at least  the  majority  in  that  so- 
ciety, or  those  in  positions  of  authority— 
which  operates  against  him.  or  must  he 
be  so  rich  or  so  tough  that  he  can  en- 
dure everything  that  goes  on  until  some- 
how he  finally  gets  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  would  undoubtedly,  if  he 
could  ever  get  there,  relieve  him  of  his 
grievances?  The  answer  is  very  obvi- 
ous. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  must 
have  a  remedy  which  is  not  so  expensive 
and  not  so  hard  to  come  by  as  an  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxxrt,  If  the  law 
would  permit  him  to  get  one;  and,  of 
course,  in  some  cases  it  does  not. 

That  is  what  part  in  is,  and  always 
has  been,  about.  In  representative  cases 
the  Attorney  General  would  step  in  and 
enforce  for  the  citizen  the  rights  which 
the  citizen  himself  cannot  otherwise  en- 
force, and  which  a  State  may  deny  him 
with  all  the  machinery  of  its  govern- 
ment, its  money,  its  officials,  its  police. 
its  district  attorneys,  and  its  Governors, 
but  which  the  United  States  grants  him, 
and  which,  therefore,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  seek  to  secure  for  him. 

That  Is  the  fundamental  aspect  of 
everything  that  has  been  done  so  far 
under  the  1957  and  the  1960  laws;  and 
it  is  absolutely  inherent  in  every  title 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  essentially  part 
m,  except  that  it  is  divided  by  subjects. 
Let  us  clearly  understand  that. 

Who  are  the  people  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect?  Let  us  remember  that. 
Who  are  the  people  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect? 

As  I  said  before,  if  one  is  rich  enough 
and  tough  enough,  he  may  be  able  to 
come  out  on  top  in  one  of  these  cases. 
If  he  can  last  through  jail,  bail  bonds, 
a  few  beatings,  and  the  other  difficulties 
that  are  involved,  he  may  do  so.  But  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Black  in  Chambers  v.  Flor- 
ida. 309  U.S.  227,  238,  a  case  decided  in 
1939,  which  describes  very  well  who  are 
the  people  that  suffer  the  most  from  the 
deprivation  of  legal  protections.  He  de- 
scribed them  as  having  been  "almost  al- 
ways poor,  the  ignorant,  the  numerical- 
ly weak,  the  friendless,  and  the  power- 
less." 

Let  us  remember  that  specification — 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  numerically 
weak,  the  friendless,  and  the  powerless. 
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Those  are  the  people  we  are  talking 
about.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  those  per- 
sons that  we  are  seeking  the  intercession 
of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  United 
States,  which,  I  point  out — and  this  has 
not  been  pointed  out  adequately,  in  my 
judgment,  in  this  debate — is  not  mar- 
shaled essentially  against  individual  A 
or  individual  B,  but  is  marshaled  against 
the  power  and  authority  of  an  entire 
State. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  it  came 
to  trying  to  prevent  school  desegrega- 
tion in  Alabama,  it  was  the  Governor  of 
the  State  who  stood  at  the  school  door, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  State  behind 
him,  with  the  State  attorney  general,  the 
legislature,  the  State  and  local  police  ar- 
rayed against  the  individual  who  was 
trying  to  get  into  school  based  on  an  or- 
der of  the  U.S.  court. 

Let  us  remember,  when  we  talk  about 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  action  in 
these  cases,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  his  oppressing  anybody.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  talking  about  getting,  at 
long  last,  some  equality  of  resources  on 
both  sides  of  this  vexing  national  is- 
sue. 

The  great  debate  of  national  con- 
science in  which  the  Senate  is  now 
engaged,  has  focused  greatest  attention 
on  titles  of  the  omnibus,  bipartisan  civil 
rights  bill  relating  to  public  accommo- 
dations, equal  employment  practices,  and 
the  nondiscriminatory  use  of  Federal  tax 
moneys  in  Federal-State  programs.  In 
a  curious  way,  attention  has  been  di- 
verted from  what  has  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade been  a  central  focus  of  the  strug- 
gle for  meaningful  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion: the  traditional  part  HL  proposal, 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  suit  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  enjoin  State  action  de- 
priving citizens  of  their  constitutional 
rights  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  significance  of  the  part  HI  con- 
cept in  the  civil  rights  movement  which 
is  now  reaching  a  climax  in  American 
life  is  both  symbolic  and  functional.    It 
is  the  concrete  and  material  embodi- 
ment, under  the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  of  the  Federal  guarantees 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
arbitrary    and    unlawful   State    action. 
The  Attorney  General  becomes  the  ac- 
tive representative  of  the  individual  in 
securing  the  individual's  Federal  rights. 
The    Attorney    General    does    so,    not 
through  administrative  or  regvUatory  ac- 
tion, but  through  suit  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.    And  he  does  so,  not 
to  obtain  criminal  conviction  after  the 
fact,  as  Is  the  remedy  under  the  still- 
existing  post-CivU  War  criminal  stat- 
ute—title 18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 241,  242— nor  to  obtain  damages 
in  a  civil  action,  as  is  the  remedy  un- 
der the  still-existing  post-Civil  War  civil 
statute— title   42.   United   States   Code, 
sections  1983,  1985— but  to  obtain  dep- 
rivations of  the  rights  of  individual  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  before  they 
occur. 

Let  me  deal  for  a  moment  with  the 
matter  of  the  post-Civil  War  criminal 
statute  with  respect  to  the  deprivation 
of  civil  rights  and  the  post-Civil  War 
civil  statute  with  respect  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  civil  rights. 


It  has  been  argued  many  times  by  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  the  South  that 
there  is  a  civil  and  criminal  remedy,  and 
the  question  is  asked.  Why  is  it  not  used 
in  these  cases?  We  are  asked.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that,  if  the  bill  were  passed  in 
exactly  the  present  language,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  be  called  upon  to  sue 
in  cases  for  which  there  is  at  present  a 
civil  and  criminal  remedy? 

Assvune  that  that  is  so,  and  assvmie 
even — which  is  a  pretty  broad  assiomp- 
tion — that  southern  juries  were  ready 
to  hand  down  indictments  and  convic- 
tions in  deserving  cases.  The  pattern  of 
law  enforcement  certainly  does  not  in- 
dicate that  is  so,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  reported  exactly  to  the  con- 
trary, both  in  1961  and  1963,  based  upon 
its  investigations.  But  even  assvuning 
that  that  were  so,  let  us  see  what  the 
courts  have  done  with  the  criminal 
statute. 

In  Screws  v.  United  States.  325  U.S.  91. 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  in  order  to 
convict  an  official  imder  the  criminal 
statutes  for  persecuting  an  individual 
and  depriving  him  of  his  civil  rights  by 
virtue  of  his  color,  there  must  be  proved 
specific  intent  of  the  accused— in  this 
case  the  sheriff— to  deprive  a  particular 
individual  of  a  civil  right.  It  must  be 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  reason  the  accused  beat  the  prisoner, 
for  example — which  is  what  happened  in 
the  Screws  case:  not  only  did  he  beat 
him,  but  he  killed  him— was  that  he  had 
the  specific  intent  to  deprive  that  pris- 
oner of  a  constitutional  right.  That  is  a 
pretty  tough  thing  to  do — so  tough  that 
though  a  jury  convicted  Screws— and  he 
was  convicted  by  a  southern  jury,  so  It 
must  have  been  a  pretty  bad  case — after 
the  Supreme  Court  sent  the  case  back 
to  the  court  for  retrial  on  the  ground  I 
have  just  stated,  the  accused  was 
acquitted. 

So  there  is  not  much  protection  to  be 
had  from  the  criminal  section  of  the 
code,  aside  from  all  the  practical  diffi- 
culties involved. 

As  to  the  civil  section  of  the  code,  it 
provides  that  an  individual  who  is 
deprived  of  his  civil  rights  because  of  his 
color  by  a  police  officer,  let  us  say,  acting 
under  color  of  law  has  a  civil  remedy  for 
damages.  The  suit  is  against  an  officer 
who  may  be  earning,  perhaps,  $5,000  a 
year.  So  there  is  not  much  protection 
to  be  obtained  under  the  civil  statute, 
either,  since  it  does  not  work. 

So  one  of  the  amendments  I  shall  be 
offering  is  to  make  such  actions  lie 
against  municipalities,  or  States,  or  the 
agency  for  which  the  law  enforcement 
officer  is  working.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  make  such  a  law  meaningful.  So 
there  is  very  little  comfort  to  be  had 
from  either  the  existing  criminal  or  civil 
statute.  There  may  have  been  some  con- 
victions, but  there  have  been  very  few. 
There  may  have  been  some  recoveries, 
but  there  have  been  very  few. 

The  important  point  is  that  as  a  gen- 
eral statute  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
redress  of  serious,  often  fatal,  damage, 
they  do  not  work. 

So  the  part  m  proposal  calls  for  giv- 
ing the  Attorney  General  the  power  to 
obtain    injimctlve    relief    to    prevent 
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threatened  deprivations  of  civil  rights  b|e- 
fore  they  occur.  , 

The  part  in  proposal  is  vitally  impqr- 
tant  precisely  because  it  enables  the  maj- 
esty and  power  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  between  the  citizen  and  the  power 
of  the  State  or  municipality  arrayed 
against  him.  1 

Again  I  emphasize  what  has  not  bepn 
emphasized,  and  what  must  be  empha- 
sized time  and  again— that  it  is  the  State 
and  municipalities,  with  all  their  author- 
ity and  power,  with  the  prosecutors  ahd 
police,  that  are  arrayed  against  an  indi- 
vidual who.  in  Justice  Black's  descrip- 
tion which  I  have  cited  previously,  is  "in- 
most always  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  pe 
numerically  weak,  the  friendless,  and  IJhe 
powerless."  and  hardly  able  to  protect 
himself  against  this  array  of  power. 

This  principle  is  inherent  in  every  p^rt 
of  the  pending  bill  which  authorizes  en- 
forcement through  suits  brought  by  ^he 
Attorney  General.  In  title  UJ  of  the  bill, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  not  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  alone,  will  face  the  resources 
of  entire  State  govemitaents  and  their 
political  subdivisions  when  they  seek  %he 
right  to  use  public  facilities  and  wHen 
they  seek  redress  for  denials  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  because  of  r^ce 
or  color.  i 

Particularly  because  of  the  interven- 
tion provision  of  section  302,  the  possi- 
bility will  exist  for  the  first  time  for  jthe 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the  p^ro- 
tection  of  the  individual's  right  under 
the  first  amendment  to  assemble  peace- 
ably to  petition  for  the  redress  of  his 
grievances.  , 

I  have  just  made  an  important  point, 
and  I  should  like  to  repeat  it.  particularly 
because  of  the  intervention  provisions 
of  section  302 : 

The  possibility  will  exist  for  the  first  fine 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  In  the 
protection  of  the  Indlvldxial's  right  under  the 
first  amendment  to  assemble  peaceably  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  his  grievances. 
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This  situation  has  been  at  the  heart 
of  the  disorders  which  have  taken  p|ace 
in  many  areas  of  the  South.    Again!  we 
are  not  operating  in  a  vacuum.    Wttat- 
ever  may  be  said  by  the  opponent^  of 
the  bill  about  the  peace  and  order  land 
tranquillity  which  prevails  in  their  cpm- 
munities,  all  we  have  to  do  is  openjany 
morning  newspaper  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Atlanta,  or  any  other  city.  |and 
see  where,  in  Jacksonville,  Montgoniery, 
Birmingham  or  Danville  or  in  Arizona 
or  any  one  of   a  dozen  places  in  the 
coimtry,  the  pot  is  boiling.    People  are 
being  arrested;  people  are  sitting-iniand 
protesting,   at   peril   to   life   and   Umb, 
because  they  will  not  endure  repression 
any  longer.    Then,  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  tell  us  to  let  the  Situ- 
ation alone  auid  it  will  be  all  right,  that 
we  are  stirring  it  up.  it  seems  to  n>e  is 
doing  what  people  who  have  comje  to 
grief    throughout    history    have    djone; 
namely,  to  bury  their  heads  in  the  $and, 
and  to  fail  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
vast  public   grievance,   deeply  heldi  by 
millions  of  people,  who  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied until   they   are  given  some  j  fair 
means  of  redress.  j 

One  of  the  most  tragic  and  unseemly 
recitals  which  I  have  ever  seen  is  iii  the 
report  enUtled   "Justice,"  by  the  UJ3. 


Civil  Rights  Commission  in  1961,  which 
was  reemphasized  and  brought  up  to 
date  in  its  report  of  1963.  recounting  the 
most  tragic  history  of  violence  and  re- 
pression, brutality,  and  killing  expe- 
rienced in  the  racial  conflict  which  we 
are  doing  our  utmost  to  resolve  by  some 
form  of  reasonable  law. 

Today.  I  shall  not  read  every  one 
of  these  cases.  They  are  myriad.  It  Is 
enough  to  turn  one's  stomach  to  read  the 
bare  facts  as  to  the  hatred  and  brutality 
involved  in  cases  of  racial  conflict,  from 
which  we  are  asked  to  avert  our  eyes 
on  the  ground  that  the  States  will  take 
care  of  it.  For  100  years  the  States 
have  been  taking  care  of  it  and  the 
situation  is  growing  worse. 

In  cases  like  those  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  which  threat- 
ened national  insurrection,  we  cannot  let 
the  situation  rest.  Whatever  may  be 
said  by  our  southern  friends  opposing 
the  bill,  we  live  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
so  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  say 
what  shall  be  done.  In  terms  of  justice, 
in  every  one  of  its  parts. 

This  issue  is  critically  important.  Let 
us  remember  that,  up  to  this  very  day, 
acts  of  gross  injustice  which  occurred 
in  the  period  covered  by  the  report  of 
1963,  continue  to  occur.  Any  reader  of 
the  press  knows  that  they  continue.  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  withhold  our  hands  from 
the  passage  of  law  because,  somehow  or 
other,  the  Southern  States  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  situation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  counseling  us  to  accept 
the  doom  of  our  society  and  of  order  and 
tranquillity  in  this  country. 

Let  me  give  one  further  example,  which 
it  seems  to  me  is  really  shocking,  from 
the  1963  report  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  concerning  segregation  in 
public  facilities.  I  quote  from  page  123: 
Clerks  of  criminal  courts  of  original  Juris- 
diction in  the  counties  svirveyed  reported  on 
racial  segregation  In  courthouse  facilities. 
In  Southern  auid  border  States,  courtroom 
segregation  was  reported  In  17  percent  of 
the  returns,  waiting  room  segregation  In 
14  percent,  segregation  In  jury  boxes  In  5 
percent,  and  segregation  of  restrooms  In  63 
percent.  In  responses  from  counties  In  the 
North  and  West,  no  racial  segregation  In  any 
courthouse  facilities  was  reported. 


This  is  not  something  that  happened 
in  the  past.  It  happened  recently.  In  a 
case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
demned and  struck  down  segregation  in 
courtrooms.  So  there  is  a  strong  factual 
basis  for  action.  I  believe  that  we  have 
chosen,  at  least  for  this  time,  the  right 
action.  The  Attorney  General  should 
be  given  the  right  to  sue  in  such  cases. 

I  have  mentioned  the  intervention 
section  302,  which  would  give  the  Attor- 
ney C3teneral  the  right  to  intervene — not 
to  initiate,  but  to  intervene— in  cases  in- 
volving what  is  euphemistically  called 
excessive  police  action,  and  what  is  less 
euphemistically  known  as  police  brutal- 
ity. Again,  myriad  violations  are  cited 
in  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Section  302  would  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  right  to  intervene 
in  cases  raising  the  question  of  excessive 
judicial  activity.  I  shall  mention  a  few 
of  those  cases  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
is  happening. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  right  of  in- 
tervention is  enough.  I  believe  that  in 
cases  involving  poor,  ignorant,  beaten, 
and  powerless  people,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  have  the  right  to  begin  suits. 
It  is  sometimes  impossible  for  people  in 
such  circumstances  even  to  find  a  law- 
yer to  start  such  a  suit.  No  one  needs 
to  take  my  word  for  it.  The  report  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  as  re- 
cently as  1963,  deals  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  one  can  even  get  a  lawyer- 
even  if  one  has  the  money  to  pay— in  a 
Southern  State  to  take  such  a  case. 

Let  me  read  from  pages  117,  118,  and 
119  on  this  vexing  question  of  starting 
a  suit  or  getting  a  lawyer  to  represent 
one  in  court.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  now  reverse 
convictions  in  criminal  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  legal  representation  of  the 
defendant,  one  does  have  to  get  to  the 
Supreme  Court;  and,  of  course,  it  costs 
thousands  of  dollars  before  one  can  get 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  These  are  the 
very  people  who  cannot  afford  to  do  so, 
and,  of  course,  cannot  do  so.  So  they 
get  injustice,  not  justice. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission : 

In  order  to  determine  whether  coxmsel 
was  available  to  civil  rights  protesters  and 
whether  their  coimsel  sviffered  any  special 
dlfBciatles  because  of  Involvement  In  civil 
rights  litigation,  the  Commission  conducted 
a  study  based  upon  a  questionnaire  survey 
In  17  Southern  and  border  States  and  upon 
field  Investigations  In  the  5  cities  where 
large-scale  protest  demonstrations  had  oc- 
curred. Questionnaires  were  sent  to  3.655 
laviryers.  of  whom  about  one -eighth  were 
Negroes.  There  were  242  responses  from 
Negro  lawyers  and  1.081  responses  from 
whites,  constituting  a  total  return  of  37JJ 
percent.  Among  the  respondents,  only  14 
percent  (184  lawyers)  answered  that  they 
had  represented  Negro  clients  In  clvU  rights 
cases  within  the  preceding  8  years.  One- 
third  of  this  group  reported  having  suf- 
fered threats  of  physical  violence,  loss  of 
clients,  or  social  ostracism  as  a  result. 

The  Commission's  study  shows  that  Negro 
lawyers  have  played  an  active  role  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers  In  handling 
civil  rights  cases  In  the  South  In  recent 
years.     Many    have   suffered   reprisals   as  a 

result.  .    „^ 

In  those  same  States,  Negro  lawyers  have 
faced  difficulty  In  gaining  admission  to  law 
schools,  Impediments  to  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  severe  limitations  on  their  profes- 
sional association  and  contacts. 

In  the  five  cities  where  the  Commission 
conducted  field  investigations,  protesters 
who  were  arrested  and  prosecuted  were  in 
most  cases  represented  by  Negro  lawyers. 
The  Commission's  survey  disclosed  that, 
among  the  respondents  who  had  taken  civil 
rights  cases.  86  percent  were  Negroes. 

Between  1940  and  1960.  the  number  of 
Negro  lawyers  in  the  Southern  and  border 
States  increased  by  75  percent.  Yet,  In  pro- 
portion to  the  total  Negro  population,  the 
number  Is  still  very  small.  Several  factors 
appear  to  contribute  to  this  situation.  Until 
World  War  n,  nearly  all  of  these  States  not 
only  excluded  Negroes  from  publicly  sup- 
ported law  schools,  but  also  failed  to  estab- 
lish segregated  Institutions.  They  provided 
funds  for  a  limited  number  of  quallflea 
Negroes  to  receive  their  legal  education  else- 
where, mainly  In  the  North. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  questionnaire 
responses  from  Negro  lawyers  claimed  that 
"occasionally"  or  "Infrequently"  Negroes  were 
excluded  from  admission  to  the  bar  on  racial 
grounds.     Most  complaints  referred   to  the 


discriminatory  screening  of  bar  examination 
applicants  or  to  examination  grading  based 
upon  a  racial  quota.  However,  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  white  respondents  Indicated  that 
racial  discrimination  has  been  a  factor  In 
limiting  Negro  admissions  to  the  bar.  Most 
of  these  answers  cited  Inadequate  educational 
and  economic  backgrounds  as  the  underlying 
factor. 


Mr.  President,  what  does  this  show? 
It  shows  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  civil  rights  cases  in  the  South  must 
be  handled  by  Negro  lawyers  and  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  Negro  lawyers 
are  available.  The  answer  is  very  clear 
that  this  creates  a  condition  in  which 
the  problem  of  obtaining  counsel  for  a 
civil  rights  claimant,  unless  the  claimant 
is  well  connected  or  has  some  backing, 
is  almost  an  impossibility. 

The  argument  was  made,  and  the  an- 
swer has  been  given  to  it  that,  "The 
NAACP  can  step  in  to  help  these  peo- 
ple." In  the  first  place.  In  order  to  fence 
this  situation  in  as  much  as  possible, 
many  Southern  States  have  passed  what 
are  called  antibarratry  statutes,  which 
make  it  exceedingly  risky  for  an  orga- 
nization to  obtain  lawyers  for  people 
who  need  lawyers  in  civil  rights  cases. 

In  addition,  even  if  they  can  do  so, 
an  organization  of  that  kind  has  only 
limited  resources. 

Is  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  to  keep  them 
from  being  denied  basic  constitutional, 
fundamental  rights — access  to  public 
facilities,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  the 
right  not  to  be  beaten  up  by  the  sheriff, 
which  are  all  reported  on  in  a  most  au- 
thoritative way  In  the  reports  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— to  depend  on  whether  the 
NAACP  can  raise  enough  money  to  do 
it?  Or  is  it  our  bounden  duty  to  have 
the  United  States  say  that  our  citizens 
shall  be  protected  in  this  way?  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  question  Is  self-answer- 
ing. 

Lest  stones  be  thrown  at  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  let  us  remember 
that  consistently  its  composition  has  in- 
cluded three  members  from  the  North 
and  three  members  from  the  South,  and 
that  of  the  six  members  only  one,  from 
the  South,  generally,  has  been  a  Negro. 
Yet  the  factual  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  1961  and  In  1963.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  justice  and  part  m,  have  in- 
variably been  unanimous. 

I  say  again  that  at  the  very  least  the 
authority  to  initiate,  not  alone  to  inter- 
vene, should  be  given  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  power  to  Initiate  suits, 
which  permeates  this  bill  in  its  public 
accommodations  section,  in  its  fair  em- 
ployment practice  section,  and  in  its  pub- 
lic facilities  section,  should  be  no  less 
in  the  critical  area  of  demonstrations. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  small  favors. 
The  power  to  mtervene  is  itself  a  step 
forward.  Up  to  now  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  virtually  powerless  to 
prevent  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
use  of  high  pressure  water  hoses,  police 
dogs,  and  cattle  prods. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the 
years  the  shape  of  the  part  m  proposal, 
the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
terpose between  the  victim,  the  person 
whose  civU  rights  have  been  taken  from 
him,  and  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 


State  and  its  political  subdivisions,  has 
changed  in  various  ways. 

In  1956,  the  first  such  measure  was 
proposed  to  the  Congress  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  and  a  bill  author- 
izing civil  actions  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  enforce  the  right  to  vote  and  other 
constitutional  rights  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate.  The  adminis- 
tration civil  rights  bill  of  1957  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  bill  which  had 
passed  the  House  in  1956.  Two  titles  au- 
thorized Attorney  General's  civil  suits: 
Title  IV — which  was  enacted — author- 
ized suits  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote,  and 
title  m — which  was  deleted  from  the  bill 
under  threat  of  continuance  of  the  fili- 
buster— would  have  authorized  suits  to 
protect  other  constitutional  rights,  in- 
cluding, among  other  things,  the  right  of 
Negro  citizens  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunity in  accordance  with  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  school  desegregation  de- 
cision, and  to  equal  access  to  public  facil- 
ities. 

Specifically,  title  HI  of  the  1957  bill 
would  have  added  two  new  paragraphs  to 
the  reconstruction  civil  damage  statute — 
title  42,  United  States  Code,  section  1985. 
It  would  have  authorized  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  on  the  same 
grounds  previously  made  actionable  only 
at  the  suit  of  individuals;  that  is,  for  con- 
spiracy: First,  to  interfere  with  Federal 
oflBcers  and.  as  a  result,  injuring  or  de- 
priving another  of  his  rights  or  privileges 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  second, 
to  intimidate  or  injure  parties,  witnesses, 
or  jurors  Involved  In  any  court  matter, 
or  to  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice  in 
any  State  court  with  intent  to  deny  to  a 
citizen  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws: 
and,  third,  to  deprive  another  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  of  equal 
privileges  and  Immunities  under  the  law, 
or  of  the  right  to  vote  In  elections  affect- 
ing Federal  offices. 

This  was  the  1957  bill.    At  that  time— 
and  very  Importantly  in  connection  with 
what  we  are  discussing  today,  the  inter- 
vention provision  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred—Attorney General  Brownell  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee a  list  of  the  rights  protected  by  the 
proposed  measure,  including  the  right  to 
be  free  of  mob  violence  while  in  Federal 
custody,  the  right  to  be  secure  from  un- 
lawful  searches  and  seizures,  the  right  to 
assemble  peaceably,  free  from  unreason- 
able restraints  by  State  or  local  officials, 
the  right  not  to  be  discriminated  against 
in  public  employment  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  the  right  not  to  be  denied  the 
use  of  governmentally  owned  facilities 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  the  right  not 
to  be  subjected  to  racial  segregation  un- 
der compulsion  of  State  authority,  the 
right  not  to  be  denied  due  process  of  law 
or  equal  protection  of  the  law  In  other 
regards,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  the 
right  not  to  be  held  in  peonage.    In  addi- 
tion, he  indicated  that  the  proposed  title 
would  also  protect  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  of  the  press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
analysis  made  by  Attorney  General 
Brownell  in  his  testimony  on  the  1957 
act.  together  with  all  the  appropriate 
citations  thereto,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SPECtnc  Civil  Rights  Pbotictid  bt  th»  Cok- 
STrrunoN  and  Laws  of  thk  UNrrro  States 
The  following  civil  rights  have  been  de- 
fined by  court  decisions  wherein  the  rights 
were  found  to  have  been  violated  or  wherein 
a  pleading  was  found  to  sufficiently  state  a 
violation.  This  list  is  merely  Illustrative  and 
does  not  attempt  to  Include  all  clvU  rights 
nor  to  Include  all  court  decisions  growing  out 
of  violations  of  the  rights  here  listed.  The 
categorization  of  the  rights  is  to  some  de- 
gree arbitrary. 

Right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections:  SwaJ- 
ford  V.  TempUton  ((1902).  186  U5.  487): 
Smith  v.  AUwright  ((1944).  821  U.S.  649);  Ex 
Parte  Yarbrough  ((1884),  110  U.S.  651). 

Right  of  a  voter  In  a  Federal  election  to 
have  his  baUot  fairly  counted :  United  States 
V  Mosely  ((1916),  238  U.S.  883):  United 
States  v.  Classic  ((1941).  313  U.S.  299): 
United  States  v.  Saylor  { ( 1944) .  322  US.  385) . 
Right  to  vote  In  all  elections  free  from 
discrimination  by  SUte  on  account  of  race  or 
color:  Lane  v.  Wilson  ((1939).  307.  U.S.  268): 
Davis  v.  Schnell  ( (S.D.  Ala.,  1949) .  81  P.  Supp. 
872  affirmed  336  UJ3.  933);  Bryce  v.  Byrd 
((CA  6,  1953).  201  F.  2d  664);  Mitchell  V. 
Wright  ( (CA.  5.  1946) ,  154  F.  2d  924) ;  Hall  V. 
Nagel  ( (CA.  5,  1946),  154  F.  2d  931) :  Nixon  V. 
Hemdon  ((1927),  273,  U.S.  536):  Baalcin  v. 
Brown  ((CJl.  4.  1949),  174  F.  2d  391):  Rice 
v.  Elmore   ((CJl.  4.  1947).  165  F.  2d  397). 

Right  to  Inform  a  Federal  officer  of  a  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law:  In  re  Quarles  ((1895), 
168  U.S.  532) :  Motes  v.  United  States  ( (1900) , 
178  US  458);  Nicholson  v.  United  States 
((CA  8  1935),  79  F.  2d  887);  Hawkins  v. 
State  {(CJi.  6,  1923).  293  Fed.  586). 

Right  to  testify  In  Federal  covut:  Foss  ▼. 

United  States  ((CA.  9,  1920),  266  Fed.  881). 

Right  to  be  free  from  mob  violence  while 

In  Federal  custody:  Logan  v.  United  States 

((1891)  144U.S.  263). 

Right  to  be  secure  from  unlawf vQ  searchee 
and  seizures:  Irvine  v.  California  ( (1953) .  347 
U.S. 128,137). 

Right  to  peaceably  assemble  free  from 
unreasonable  restraint  by  State  or  local  of- 
ficials: Hague  v.  CIO  ((1939).  307  U.S.  496); 
De  Jong  v.  Oregon  ((1937).  299  U.S.  353). 

Freedom  of  religion:  Cantwell  v.  Connecti- 
cut ((1940),  310  U.S.  296);  Board  of  Educa- 
tion v.  Barnette  ((1943).  319  U.S.  624); 
Murdoch  v.  Pennsylvania   ((1943),  819  U.S. 

105). 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press: 
Lovell  V.  Grifpn  ((1938),  303  VB.  444); 
Myerson  v.  Samuel  ((D.C.,  KJ3.,  Pa.,  1947), 
74  F  Supp.  315) ;  Grosjean  v.  American  Press 
Co,  ((1936).  297,  U.S.  233). 

Right  not  to  be  purposefully  discriminated 
against  In  public  employment  on  account  of 
race  or  color:  Kerr  v.  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary of  Baltimore  City  ((CA.  4,  1945).  149 
F  2d  212);  Mills  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Anne  Arundel  County  ((D.C.  Md..  1939)  .80 
F  Supp.  248) ;  Davis  v.  Cook  ( (D.C.  Ga.  1948) , 
80  F  Supp.  443);  Thompson  v.  Oibbes  ((DO- 
S  C  ,'  1945) ,  60  F.  Supp.  872) ;  Morris  ▼.  WU- 
liams   ((CA.  8.  1945),  149  F.  2d  703). 

Right  not  to  be  denied  use  or  enjoyment 
of  any  governmentally  operated  faculties  on 
account  of  race  or  color:  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  ((1954),  347  TJS.  488;  (1955)  349 
U  S  294)  •  Dawson  v.  Mayor  and  City  Council 
of  Baltiviore  ((CA.  4.  1955),  220  F.  2d.  886. 
affirmed  350  U.S.  877);  Holmes  v.  City  of 
Atlanta  ((CJL  5,  1955).  228  F.  2d  93):  Fay- 
son  v.  Beard  ((EJ5.  Tex.,  1955)  134  P.  Supp. 
379)-  Williams  v.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ((D.C, 
WJd'mo.,  1952),  104  F.  Supp.  848);  Easterly 
v  Dempster  ((D.C.EX)..  Tenn.,  1953).  112  F. 
Supp  214) ;  Jones  v.  City  of  Hamtramck  ( (D. 
CEJ5  Mich.,  1954),  121  F.  Supp.  123);  Vann 
V  Toledo  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 
((DC  Ohio,  1963),  lis  F.  Supp.  210); 
Draper  v.  City  of  St.  Louis  ((D.C  Mo.,  I960). 
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92  P  Supp.  546):  Sweeney  v.  City  of  Louii 
ville  ((D.C.  Ky.,  1951).  102  P.  Supp  525,  al 
firmed  202  F.  2d  275). 

Right  not  to  be  segregated  under  compu 
slon  of  State  authority  on  account  of  race  or 
color:  Browder  v.  Gayle  ((DC.  MJD.  Ala., 
1958),  142  P.  Supp.  707,  affirmed  352  U.B 
903);  Morgan  v.  Virginia  ((1946).  328  U$. 
373)  •  Fleming  v.  South  Carolina  Electric  arid 
Gas' Co.  ((C.A.  4,  1955),  224  P.  2d  752|: 
Shelley  v.  Kraemer  ((1948),  334  U.S.  1):  Bi- 
chanan  v.  Warley  ((1917).  245  U.S.  60): 
Valle  V.  Stengel   ((CA.  3.  1949).  176  P.  3d 

697).  ,      ' 

Right  not  to  be  denied  due  process  of  law 
or  equal  protection  of  the  law  In  other  re- 
gards: Brown  v.  United  States  ( (CA.  6,  19630  . 
204  P.  2d  247 ) ;  Oyama  v.  California  ( ( 19481) , 
332  US  633):  Takahashi  v.  Fiah  and  Garke 
Commission  ((1948).  334  U.S.  410):  Unitkd 
States  V.  Gugel  ((D.CJIX).  Ky..  1954),  119  P. 
Supp.  897):  Burt  v.  City  of  New  York  ((C^. 
2  1948)  156  P.  2d  791);  Cobb  v.  City  of 
Maiden  ((CA.  1,  1953).  202  P.  2d  701);  Pick- 
ing V.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  ((CA.  8,  194<). 
151  P.  2d  240). 

Right  to  be  free  to  perform  a  duty  Im- 
posed by  the  Federal  constitution:  Brewer  v. 
Hoxie  School  District   ((CA  8.  1956).  238  P. 

2d  91). 

Right,  when  charged  with  crime,  to  a  fair 
trial:  Moore  v .  Dempsey  ((1923).  261  U.S.  8(1). 

Right  not  to  be  tried  by  ordeal  or  suin- 
marlly  punished  other  than  In  the  mam  er 
prescribed  by  law:  Screws  v.  United  Sta  es 
((1945).  325  U.S.  91);  Davis  v.  Turner  ((OA 
5,  1952),  197  P.  2d  847). 

Right  not  to  be  forced  to  confess  b.n 
offense:  Williams  v.  United  States  ((1951). 
341  U.S.  97);  Refouie  v.  Ellis  ((D.C  N.D.  C^a., 
1947) .  74  P.  Supp  336) .  j 

Right  to  be  free  from  brutality  at  Ihe 
hands  of  prison  officials :  United  Statesl  v. 
Jones  ((CA  5.  1963).  207  P.  2d  786);  United 
States  V.  Walker  ((CA  5.  1954),  216  P.  |2d 
683) :  United  States  v.  Jackson  ( (CA  8,  195B) . 
235  P.  2d  925);  McCollum  v.  May  field  ((DC 
NX>  Cal.,  1955).  130  P  Supp  112):  Gordon 
V.  Garrison  ( (D.C.  E.D.  UI..  1948) .  77  P.  Su^p. 

477) .  ; 

Right  to  representation  by  counsel  i  at 
criminal  trial:  Powell  v.  Alabama  ( ( 1932) ,  ^87 
U.S.  45). 

Right  to  trial  by  a  Jury  from  which  m«m- 
bers  of  the  defendant's  race  have  not  bJen 
purposely  excluded:  Smith  v.  Texas  ((19^0). 
311  U.S.  128).  J 

Right  of  prisoner  to  protection  by  ofiEcer 
having  him  In  custody:  Lynch  v.  United 
States  ((CA  5.  1951).  189  F.  2d  478). 

Right  not  to  be  held  In  peonage:  Pier  a  v. 
United  States  ((CA  5.  1944),  146  P.  2d  £4); 
United  States  v.  Gaskin  ((1944).  320  U.S. 
527). 

Right  not  to  be  held  In  slavery  or  Invol  an- 
tary  servitude;  United  States  v.  Ingalls 
((S.D.  Cal..  1947).  73  Supp.  76). 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
including  title  HI  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred,  was  passed  by  the  other  bpdy 
in  1957  by  a  vote  of  286  to  126  When  jthe 
bill  came  over  here,  title  HI  was  delated 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  38.  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  one  of  Ithe 
worst  actions  we  could  have  taken.  I 
believe  we  thereby  caused  ourselves  a 
great  amount  of  difficulty,  trial,  casual- 
ties, disorder,  and  violations  of  our  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  the  most  dreadful 
kind — including  the  riots  and  bloodshed 
on  college  campuses,  such  as  that  on  the 
University  of  Mississippi  campus,  the;  at- 
tacks on  freedom  riders  in  Montgomlery, 
Ala.,  the  dreadful  incidents  In  Jackson. 
Miss.,  and  other  Incidents  throughout 
the  South  and  across  the  northern  areas 
as  well.  This  statute  will  apply  across 
the  board.    We  did  not  give  the  Attoirtiey 
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General  the  power  to  proceed  in  advance 
of  one  of  these  conflagrations— every  one 
of  them  is  signaled  well  in  advance — in 
order  to  obtain  a  down-the-line  injunc- 
tion restraining  both  those  who  would 
be  affected  if  they  demonstrated  illegally 
ard  those  who  would  enforce  whatever 
law  had  to  be  enforced. 

We  should  set  the  rules  of  the  game, 
by  the  terms  of  an  injunction.  We  have 
deprived  the  Attorney  General  of  that 
opportunity  in  all  the  years  since  1957. 
It  has  been  a  national  disaster  that  we 
have  done  so.  In  title  HI.  which  I  am 
discussing  today,  we  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  up  for  a  little  of 
that  by  giving  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  intervene  in  such  cases.  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  able  to  make  that  pro- 
vision even  more  effective,  by  giving  the 
Attorney  General  the  power  which  he 
ought  to  posses,  the  power  to  institute 
suits  in  such  situations. 

I  have  not  permitted  the  matter  to 
rest.  When  we  considered  the  civil 
rights  bill  in  1960,  I  again  sought  to  in- 
clude the  title  III  provision  to  which  I 
have  referred,  authorizing  the  initiation 
of  suits;  and  again  it  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  34. 

Let  it  be  known  that  up  to  now  the 
principal  thrust  of  the  proposals  which 
I  have  made  and  which  others  have  made 
with  respect  to  title  ni,  was  to  assist  in 
the  oainfuUy  slow  progress  of  the  pri- 
vately brought  school  desegregation  suits 
based  on  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

In  its  1961  report  on  education,  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  found 
that  7  years  after  the  1954  decision, 
"only  775  of  2,837  biracial  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  17  Southern  States  that  re- 
quired racial  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  on  that  date  had  taken  any  ac- 
tion to  abolish  racial  segregation." 

The  cost  of  litigating  each  suit  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court — and  this  is  illustra- 
tive— in  each  of  the  thousands  of  school 
districts,  none  of  which  would  consider 
binding  upon  it  the  decree  against  any 
other  district,  even  If  a  decree  were  made 
in  that  case,  was  estimated  at  upward 
of  $17,000. 

The  burden  was.  and  still  is,  over- 
whelming in  coming  forward  with  the 
evidence  necessary,  not  only  to  establish 
a  violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment,  but  also  to  help 
the  court  frame  a  decree  of  compliance 
"with  all  deliberate  speed."  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  required.  And  there 
are  certain  physical  and  economic  re- 
prisals which  discourage  parents  from 
bringing  suits. 

Mr.  President.  I  pause  for  a  moment 
on  the  subject  of  physical  and  economic 
reprisals.  This  is  not  a  light  matter.  It 
Involves  bombings,  as  well  as  intimida- 
tion which  does  not  burst  out  Into  actual 
bombing.  I  shall  come  to  some  of  those 
cases  in  a  moment. 

At  the  moment,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  a  particularly  appalling  case  of  eco- 
nomic coercion  which  is  reported  on  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Right  Commission  in  its 
1961  report  of  voting.  It  relates  to  two 
counties  in  Tennessee — Fayette  County 
and  Haywood  County.  I  read  from 
pages  36  and  37  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 


mission report  without  any  embellish- 
ment. This  is  a  situation  in  which 
Negroes  at  long  Isist  sought  to  register  to 
vote. 


This  brought  serlotis  economic  retaliation. 
Many  Negroes  lost  their  Jotw.  A  list  of  the 
"culprits"  was  circulated.  White  merchants 
quit  trading  with  them.  Pressiore  was 
brought  to  prevent  suppliers  In  Memphis 
from  selling  to  them.  Their  credit  was 
stopped:  their  loans  called;  their  mortgages 
foreclosed.  They  could  not  buy  necessities 
at  life.  One  white  banker  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "My  secretary's  got  the  names  of  the 
325  who  registered.  I  teU  them,  anybody 
on  that  list,  no  need  coming  into  this  bank. 
He'll  get  no  crop  loans  here.  Every  store  has 
got  that  list." 

In  December  1960,  a  second  Department 
of  Justice  suit  was  filed  to  restrain  these 
retaliatory  actions.  A  number  of  Negro 
tenant  farmers  had  been  notified  that  their 
leases  would  not  be  renewed,  and  eviction 
actions  were  pending.  The  Government 
alleged  that  the  evictions  were  In  retaliation 
for  registering  to  vote.  It  obtained  a  court 
order  stopping  some  of  the  evictions  until 
the  case  could  be  fully  heard  on  Its  merits. 
On  June  14.  1961,  President  Kennedy  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  send 
surplus  food  to  the  Negro  victims  of  the 
economic  pressure. 

As  to  Haywood  County,  the  recital  Is 
this: 

As  in  Payette,  this  registration  brought 
economic  reprisals,  which  resulted  In  a  suit 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  In  September 
1960  charging  that  29  defendants  (a  subse- 
quent suit  brought  It  to  75),  Including  2 
banks,  had  "threatened,  Intimidated,  co- 
erced, and  attempted  to  threaten.  Intimidate, 
and  coerce  Negroes  of  Haywood  Coxmty  who 
have  registered  to  vote  during  the  period 
from  May  16.  1960,  up  to  the  time  of  the  fil- 
ing of  this  complaint." 

These  are  some  indications  of  what 
people  like  myself  mean  when  we  speak 
about  the  fact  that  it  is  all  right  and  easy 
enough  to  talk  about  quiet,  tranquil  con- 
ditions, to  say,  "Just  let  them  alone,  and 
they  will  be  OK."  Let  them  alone,  and 
they  wUl  be  all  right,  if  they  remain  qui- 
escent and  live  in  a  shack  by  the  side  of 
the  railroad.  But  let  them  stir  around 
and  try  to  get  somewhere  In  education  or 
in  jobs,  or  in  seeking  to  vote,  and  things 
suddenly  become  pretty  hot,  pretty  tense, 
pretty  difficult,  and  pretty  dangerous  for 
these  people. 

The  platforms  of  both  political  parties 
in  1960  echoed  the  struggle  for  a  part 
TTT  or  title  in  provision,  which  we  are 
discussing.  And,  of  course,  the  emphasis 
then  was  particularly  on  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Democratic  platform,  for 
example,  called: 

For  this  and  for  the  protection  of  all  other 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans,  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  file  civil  Injunction  suits  In  Fed- 
eral courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of  any  clvU 
right  on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  Republican  Party's  platform 
called  for  legislation — 

To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
action  for  school  desegregation,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  in  appropriate  cases, 
as  when  economic  coercion  or  threat  of 
physical  harm  Is  ttsed  to  deter  persons  from 
going  to  court  to  establish  their  rights. 

Those  are  the  very  safeguards  which 
are  provided  by  the  jjending  bill,  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  representation  of 
everyone  by  the  Attorney  General. 


Various  titles  of  the  bipartisan  clvU 
rights  measure  now  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate reflect  this  history  in  a  number  of 
significant  respects.    The  suit-lnltlating 
power  for  the  Attorney  General  In  school 
desegregation  cases  is  specifically  grant- 
ed in  section  407  of  title  IV.    It  <.s  con- 
ditioned   upon    signed    complaints    of 
deprivations  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  In  either  public  schools  or  public 
colleges,  and  upon  certification  by  the 
Attorney  General,  that  the  complainants 
are  unable  to  initiate  and  maintain  ap- 
propriate legal  proceedings  and  that  "the 
Institution  of  an  action  will  materially 
further  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  favoring  the  orderly  achievement 
of  desegregation  In  public  education." 
Inability  to  Initiate  and  maintain  pro- 
ceedings is  defined  to  mean  financial 
inability  or  danger  that  Institution  of 
litigation  "would  jeopardize  the  employ- 
ment or  economic  standing  of,  or  might 
result  In  Injury  or  economic  damage  to. 
such  person  or  persons,  their  families, 
or  their  property." 

Similarly,  section  204  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations title,  title  II,  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  initiate  suit  for  preventive  relief  to 
enforce  the  rights  enumerated  In  that 
title.  Since  that  title  Insures  nondis- 
criminatory access  to  certain  public  ac- 
commodations hi  which  discrimination 
or  segregation  is  supported  by  State  ac- 
tion, within  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment,  as  well  as  those  which  affect 
commerce,  this  authorization  to  bring 
suit  constitutes  a  significant  portion  of 
the  traditional  part  m. 

Title  III  of  the  pending  bill  which  I  am 
discussing  In  the  main,  today,  covers  two 
additional  aspects  of  the  traditional  part 
m:  in  section  301,  suits  by  the  Attorney 
General  seeking  desegregation  of  public 
facilities;  and  In  section  302,  Interven- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  as  a  party 
in  suits  brought  by  Individuals  seeking 
relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

The  coverage  of  section  301.  which 
deals  with  public  facilities,  is  relatively 
simple.  Public  facilities  within  the 
meaning  of  the  section  are  defined  so  as 
to  exclude  schools,  which  are  covered,  as 
has  been  said,  by  title  IV,  and  to  Include 
facilities  "owned,  operated,  or  managed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof."  In  a  great  variety  of 
cases  the  courts  have  upheld  Individual 
suits  brought  against  public  authorities 
to  enjoin  discrimination  In  such  public 
facilities  as  State  or  municipal  public 
buildings,  parks,  golf  courses,  swimming 
pools,  libraries,  hospitals,  beaches  and 
playgrounds.  In  a  recent  three-judge 
court  decision  In  New  Orleans,  enjoining 
segregation  In  that  city's  municipal  audi- 
torium, the  leading  cases  were  cited: 

It  Is  no  longer  open  to  question  that  a 
State  (or  city)  may  not  constitutionally  re- 
quire segregation  of  public  facilities.  John- 
son v.  Virginia.  1963.  373  U.S.  61.  In  that 
case  the  Covirt  held  that  a  city  may  not  seg- 
regate seating  In  courtrooms.  In  other 
cases  courts  have  held  that  public  parks  and 
playgrounds  (Watson  v.  City  of  Memphis, 
1963.  373  U.S.  526) .  public  beaches  and  bath- 
houses {Dawson  v.  Mayor  and  City  Council 
of  Baltimore.  4  Clr.  1955.  200  P.  2d  386,  aff'd 
per  curiam  1935,  350,  877),  golf  courses  {New 


Orleans  City  Park  Improvements  Association 
V.  Detiege,  5  Clr.  1958.  252  P.  2d  122,  aff'd  per 
curiam,  358  U.8.  54) ,  and  restaurants  In  pub- 
lic buildings  (Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking 
Authority.  1961,  365  U.S.  715)  may  not  be 
segregated.  (Horace  C.  Bynum,  et  al.  v. 
Victor  H.  Schiro,  etc.,  et  al.)  219  P.  Supp. 
204,  WI3.  La.  1963. 

Just  as  In  the  provisions  of  titles  n 
and  rv  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  sue,  there  can  be  no  real  question 
about  the  constitutionality  of  authoriz- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  seek  Injunc- 
tive remedies  in  legal  actions  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  public  facilities  or  equal 
protection  cases.  The  part  HI  provi- 
sion, limited  to  voting  cases,  which  was 
adopted  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
was  specifically  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Raines,  362  U.S.  17  (1960) .  in  which  this 
issue  was  squarely  dealt  with: 

It  Is  urged  that  It  Is  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
bring  this  action  in  support  of  private  con- 
stitutional rights.  But  there  Is  the  highest 
public  Interest  In  the  due  observance  of  all 
the  constitutional  guarantees.  Including 
those  that  bear  the  most  directly  on  private 
rights,  and  we  think  It  perfectly  competent 
for  Congress  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  be  the  guardian  of  that  public  Interest  In 
a  suit  for  injunctive  relief.  See  United 
Steelworkers  v.  United  States.  361  U.S.  39.  43. 
and  cases  cited. 

Congress  has  In  a  great  variety  of 
statutes  provided  for  relief,  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  Federal  Government,  where 
the  Injury  to  be  redressed  Is  personal  to 
the  citizen,  but  the  public  Interest  of  the 
United  States  is  directly  involved,  too. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  such  statutes: 

Antitrust  laws,  restraining  violation— 
by  U.S.  attorney  under  direction  Attor- 
ney General:  15  United  States  Code  4, 
July  3,  1890. 

Associations  engaged  in  catching  and 
marketing  aquatic  products  restrained 
from  violating  order  to  cease  and  desist 
monopolizing  trade — by  Department  of 
Justice:  15  United  States  Code  522,  June 
25,  1934.  _^     , 

Association  of  producers  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  restraining  trade — 
by  Department  of  Justice:  7  United 
States  Code  292,  February  18,  1922. 

Atomic  Energy  Act,  enjoining  violation 
of  act  or  regulation— by  Atomic  Energy 
Commission— by  Attorney  General:  42 
United  States  Code  1816.  August  1.  1946. 
Bridges  over  navigable  waters.  Injunc- 
tion to  enforce  removal  of  bridges  vio- 
lating act  as  to  alteration  of  bridges — ^by 
Attorney  General :  33  United  States  Code 
519.  June  21,  1950. 

Clasrton  Act,  violation  of  enjoined — 
VS.  attorney  under  direction  of  Attor- 
ney General:  15  United  States  Code  25, 
October  15, 1914. 

Electric  utility  companies,  compliance 
with  law  enforced  by  injunctions — by 
Federal  Power  Commission:  16  United 
States  Code  825m.  August  26,  1935. 

False  advertisements,  dissemination 
enjoined— by  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion: 15  United  States  Code  53,  March 
21,  1938. 

Freight  forwarders,  enforcement  of 
laws,  orders,  rules,  and  so  forth,  by  In- 
junctions— ^by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  Attorney  General:  49 
United  States  Code  1017.  May  16, 1942. 


Pur  Products  Labeling  Act,  to  enjoin 
violation — by  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion: 15  United  States  Code  69g,  August 

8,  1951. 
Enclosure  of  public  lands,  enjoining 

violation — by  U.S.  attorney:  43  United 
States  Code  1062,  February  25,  1885. 

Investment  advisers,  violations  of 
statute,  rules,  and  regulations  governing, 
enjoined— by  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  15  United  States  Code  80b- 

9.  August  22.  1940. 
Gross  misconduct  or  gross  abuse  of 

trust  by  investment  companies.  en- 
Joined — by  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  15  United  States  Code  80a- 
35.  August  22. 1940. 

Use  of  misleading  name  or  title  by  In- 
vestment company,  enjoined — by  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission:  15 
United  States  Code  80a-34,  August  22, 
1940. 

Violation  of  statute  governing,  or  rules, 
regulation,  or  orders  of  SEC  by  invest- 
ment companies,  enjoined — by  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission:  15  United 
States  Code  80a-41,  August  22,  1940. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  enjoining 
of  violations — ^by  Administrator,  Wage 
and  House  Division,  Department  of  La- 
bor, under  direction  of  Attorney  General, 
see  29  United  States  Code  204b— 29 
United  States  Code  216c,  217,  June  25, 

1938. 

Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Woifcers' 
Compensation  Act.  enforcement  of  order 
by  injunction— by  U.S.  attorney,  see  29 
United  States  Code  921a— 33  United 
States  Code  921,  March  4,  1927. 

Import  trade,  prevention  of  restraint 
by  Injunction— by  U.S.  attorney,  under 
direction  of  Attorney  General:  15  United 
States  Code  9,  August  27,  1894. 

Wool  products,  enjoining  violation  of 
Labeling  Act — by  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission: 15  United  States  Code  68e, 
October  14, 1940. 

Securities  Act,  actions  to  restrain 
violations — by  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  15  United  States  Code  77t, 
May  27,  1933. 

Securities  Exchange  Act,  restraint  of 
violations — by  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  15  United  States  Code  78u. 
June  6,  1934. 

Stockyards,  injunction  to  enforce  or- 
der of  Secretary  of  Agriculture— by  At- 
torney General:  7  United  States  Code 
216,  August  15,  1921. 

Submarine  cables,  to  enjoin  landing 
or  operation— by  the  United  States:  47 
United  States  Code  36.  May  27,  1921. 

Sugar  quota,  to  restrain  violations — ^by 
U.S.  attorney  under  direction  of  Attor- 
ney General,  see  7  United  States  Code 
608(7) ,  and  7  United  States  Code  608a-€. 
May  9,  1934. 

Water  carriers  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  injunctions  for  viola- 
tions of  orders  of  ICC— by  ICC  or  At- 
torney General:  49  United  States  Code 
916,  September  18,  1940. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  to  enjoin  vio- 
lations—by  Federal  Trade  Commission: 
15  United  States  Code  1195,  June  30, 
1953. 

National  Housing  Act,  Injunction 
against  violation— by  Attorney  General: 
12  United  States  Code  1731b.  This  code 
citation  was  repealed. 
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Defense  Production  Act:  50  United 
States  Code  appendix  2109.  July  31.  19  )1. 

National  Labor  Relations  Act — Taft- 
Hartley  Act:  29  United  States  Code  160 
(L) .  June  23.  1947.  ! 

Rent  control  cases:  50  United  States 
Code  1896.  March  30.  1949.  I 

Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  A  :t : 
21  United  States  Code  332.  June  25.  19  38. 

Trademark  infringement:  15  Uni  ;ed 
States  Code  1116,  July  5.  1946. 

Rubber  Act  of  1948:  50  United  States 
Code  1933,  March  31.  1948. 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Act: 
7  United  States  Code  1642.  October  27, 

1949. 

Natural  Gas  Act:  15  United  States 
Codel717s.  June  21, 1938.  i 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act:  7  United  States  Code  499k,  June]  10, 
1930. 

Shipping  Act  of  1916:  46  United  States 
Code  828.  September  7,  1916. 

Federal  Plant  Pest  Act — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  seek  injunctive  r^ief 
to  enforce  orders  relating  to  treatment 
and  disposal:  7  United  States  Code  15Pdd 
(b) ;  Public  Law  85-36—71  Stat.  33— ^ay 

23    1957. 

CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957— Attoiiiey 
General  may  ask  for  injunctive  relief  to 
prevent  illegal  practices  relating  to  Vot- 
ing rights:  42  United  States  Code  t971 
(c) :  Public  Law  85-315—71  Stat.  6^7- 
September  9,  1957. 

Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958:  Boar^  or 
Administrator  may  seek  injunctive  relief 
to  enforce  rules,  regulations,  and!  so 
forth:  49  United  States  Code  1487;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-726—72  Statutes  796— August 
23,  1958. 

Textile  Fiber  Products  Identificaition 
Act:  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  ^eek 
Injunctive  relief  to  restrain  unlaMul 
acts— 15  United  States  Code  70f:  Piiblic 
Law  85-897—72  Statutes  1721— Septem- 
ber 2, 1958. 

Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Lng  Act:  Permits  injunctive  relief  t 
strain  violations  of  the  act— 15  United 
States  Code  1267,  1268;  Public  Law^  86- 
613—74  Statutes  378— July  12,  1960. ; 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 

"  any 
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1961:  Permits  injunctive  relief  of 
withholding  of  payment  of  miniiiimi 
wages  or  overtime  found  by  the  couj-t  to 
be  due  employees — 29  United  States  Code 
217;  Public  Law  87-60 — 75  Statutes  74 — 
May  5, 1961. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Controll  Act 
Amendments  of  1961:  Attorney  Gdieral 
may  bring  suit  for  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion—33  United  States  Code  466k (f) ; 
Public  Law  87-8&— 75  Statutes  209-UJuly 
20,1961. 

Small  Business  Investment  !  Act 
Amendments  of  1961:  Injunctive  i-elief 
is  authorized  to  restrain  violation^ — 15 
United  States  Code  687c (a) ;  Publid  Law 
87-341-75  Statutes  755— October  3,!  1961. 

Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclbsure 
Act  Amendments  of  1961:  Injunctive  re- 
lief to  enjoin  improper  acts  or  practices — 
29  United  States  Code  308(f);  I^ublic 
Law  87-420—76  Statutes  38— Mardh  20. 
1962.  I 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  statutes 
in  which  the  relationship  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  protection  of  i  indi- 
vidual rights  is  most  intimate.    tThese 


include  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Acts; 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  in 
which  individuals  are  directly  involved; 
the  rent  control  cases;  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  and  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1960.  which  are  in  the  very  tradition 
we  are  discussing  now;  the  1961  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  deal  with  the  rights  of  union  mem- 
bers; the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act,  again  dealing  with  the  rights 
of  individual  union  members;  and  both 
the  Wool  Labeling  Act  and  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act,  deal- 
ing with  protection  of  individual  business 
rights. 

The  justification  for  the  part  m  pro- 
posal, which  involves  suits  against  public 
officials  and  the  entire  power  of  States 
and  municipal  authorities  on  behalf  of 
the  most  disadvantaged  segment  of  the 
population,  is  even  clearer  than  that  for 
most  of  the  existing  statutory  provisions, 
which  involve  suits  against  individuals 
rather  than  public  authorities.    In  ad- 
dition, businessmen  may  be  entirely  ca- 
pable of  bringing  suit  against  their  com- 
petitors under  the  antitrust  laws,  but  the 
Sherman  Act  authorizes  injunctive  suits 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  private  parties 
involved  but  also  of  the  national  inter- 
est.   Clearly  there  is  at  least  as  great  a 
public  and  national  interest  in  protecting 
the  individual's  constitutional  rights  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  to  equal 
access  to  public  facilities  as  in  enforcing 
the  statutory  rights  which  imderlie  many 
of  the  statutory  authorizations  for  suit  by 
the    Attorney    General    which    already 
exist. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second,  and  perhaps 
far  more  controversial,  and  indeed  criti- 
cally important  aspect  of  the  bill,  name- 
ly, the  authority  which  would  be  given 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene  in 
civil  rights  cases  in  which  the  State 
deprives  an  individual  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  because  of  his  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  That  is  the 
kind  of  case  in  which  section  302  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
intervene. 

I  shall  not  deal  again  with  the  differ- 
ence between  intervention  and  an  origi- 
nal suit,  except  to  say  that  it  is  a  differ- 
ence in  degree.    I  believe  it  is  a  material 
difference.     If  the  occasion  is  opportune. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  right  to  institute  original 
suits,  which  I  believe  he  urgently  needs. 
But  even  the  intervention  part  of  the 
statute   is  such   a  step  forward  in  so 
critical  an  area  that  I  welcome  it.    I 
think  it  deserves  to  be  fought  for.    I 
make  the  prediction  that  if  that  provi- 
sion is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  prove  to 
be  perhaps  the  decisive  element  as  to 
whether    the    Negro    revolution,    about 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  will  be  a 
controlled  and  peaceful  revolution  with- 
in the  full  context  of  the  orderly  pro- 
cedures of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  whether  it  will  be  an  uncon- 
trolled revolution  which  will  get  beyond 
all  of  us. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  represents  a 
most  significant  step  forward  because  it 
creates  the  first  meaningful  opportunity 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 


a  role  in  the  crucial  area  of  excessive 
police  action,  especially  against  demon- 
strators who  are  exercising  their  right  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  petition  for  the 
redress    of    grievances    under   the   first 
amendment.    Section  302  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  intervene  as  a  party 
in  any  suit  brought  by  private  plaintiffs 
in  the  Federal  courts  seeking  relief  from 
the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religions,  or 
national  origin.    I  do  not  at  this  time 
make  any  distinction  between  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  14th  amendment,  including 
"the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  due  process  of  law; 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  and 
section  302,  which  deals  with  the  equal 
protection  clause  alone. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  adequate  au- 
thority under  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  most  difficult  cases.  The 
leading  authority  on  that  subject  is  the 
case  of  Lynch  v.  United  States,  189  P.  2d 
476  in  which  certiorari  was  denied  by  the 
us'.  Supreme  Court.  342  U.S.  831.  That 
case  demonstrated  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
tection which  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
will  provide  in  certain  of  the  cases  which 
need  to  be  covered  by  the  intervention 
authority  in  section  302. 

We  shall  be  studying  and  evaluating 
the  question  of  whether  all  the  cases  for 
which  section  302  authority  is  urgently 
needed  are  covered  by  it.  For  the  sake 
of  this  presentation  of  the  proponents' 
case,  I  will  assume  that,  by  the  time  sec- 
tion 302  passes  the  Senate,  it  will  be 
designed  to  cover  the  cases  which  need 
urgently  to  have  the  application  of  such 
authority  in  the  Attorney  General. 

On  a  technical  point,  under  rule  24  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
both  mandatory  and  permissive  inter- 
vention are  provided  for.  That  rule  does 
not  now  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  intervene  in  cases  of  excessive  police 
action,  for  example,  for  which  authority 
in  the  Attorney  General  to  act  is  urgently 
needed.  It  is  my  judgment  that  section 
302,  which  would  give  such  authority 
explicitly  in  cases  in  which  intervention 
authority  is  needed,  would  supersede  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Procedure  in  that  re- 
gard and  stand  in  the  place  of  them  with 
respect  to  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Attorney  General,  so  that  once  the  con- 
ditions set  out  in  section  302  are  met,  it 
is  mandatory  upon  the  court  to  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  intervene. 

To  continue  with  the  analysis,  section 
302  presupposes  that  a  private  suit  is 
pending  in  Federal  court  to  seek  relief 
from  denial  of  equal  protection  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Two  examples  of  such  actions  might  be 
a  private  suit  for  injunction,  or  an  ap- 
plication for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Unless  or  until  such  an  action  is  filed  in 
a  Federal  court,  section  302  would  not  be 
applicable  at  all. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  types  oi 
cases  covered  by  section  302  might  be  the 
outgrowth  of  situations  which  did  not 
originally  involve  State  officials  directly. 
For  example,  a  criminal  trespass  prose- 
cution growing  out  of  a  civil  rights  dem- 
onstration; that  is.  a  demonstration 
a.  a  lunch  counter  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar — could  give  rise   to   action 


within  the  scope  of  section  302  notwith- 
standing that  the  original  and  underlin- 
ing dispute  may  have  been  one  between 
private  parties.  Thus,  section  302  would 
apply  to  a  case  brought  in  a  Federal  court 
seeking  relief  from  a  situation  where  the 
State  imposes  an  excessive  penalty  on 
civil  rights  demonstrators  or  where  the 
punishment  imposed  upon  conviction  for 
a  minor  offense  was  unusually  severe  and 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the 
State's  action  amounted  to  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

I  should  like  to  state  an  interesting 
example.  In  his  very  fine  speech  the 
other  day  opening  the  debate,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  spoke 
about  the  case  of  the  Reverend  Ashton 
Bryant  Jones,  of  San  Gabriel.  Calif.,  who 
was  arrested  in  Georgia  as  a  demonstra- 
tor in  respect  to  civil  rights.  The  court 
In  Georgia  found  him  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. He  had  been  arrested  for  the 
great  crime  of  attempting  to  worship  at. 
of  aU  things,  a  segregated  church. 

As  Senator  Kuchel  so  properly  said, 
his  attempt  to  worship  at  a  segregated 
church  was  a  private  matter,  but  his 
arrest  made  it  a  public  matter.  Rever- 
end Jones  was  declared  guilty,  and  was 
given  the  following  maximum  mis- 
demeanor sentence  by  the  State  judge: 
12  months  at  hard  labor  on  public  works. 
6  months  In  jail,  and  a  $1,000  fine.  BaU 
for  trying  to  worship  at  a  segregated 
church  was  fixed  at  $20,000. 

Obviously  the  Reverend  Jones  was  un- 
able to  raise  the  ball,  though  later  the 
bail  was  lowered  by  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court.  Reverend  Jones  languished  for 
several  months  in  the  Atlanta  jail.  He 
stayed  in  jail  under  a  huge  fine,  a  sen- 
tence of  18  months — 12  months  at  hard 
labor,  and  6  months  in  jail — with  bail 
fixed  at  $20,000.  on  a  completely  uncon- 
stitutional charge;  nevertheless  the  At- 
torney General  could  not  do  anything 
about  it.  and  so  advised  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kitchel].  But  he 
did  tell  him  that  if  section  302  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill  became 
law,  that  would  be  precisely  the  type  of 
situation  in  which  the  Attorney  General 
could  intercede. 

What  could  be  a  better  Incitement  to 
public  disorder  and  breaches  of  public 
tranquillity;  what  could  awaken  In 
American  hearts  a  greater  feeling  of  in- 
justice; in  Negroes  a  feeling  of  burning 
Injustice,  demanding  redress;  and  among 
whites  a  deep  feeling  of  terrible  con- 
science that  such  situations  should  be 
permitted  to  exist,  in  the  absence  of  legal 
tools  with  which  to  do  something  about 
the  situation? 

Section  302  would  permit  intervention 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  where,  in 
an  action  brought  by  a  private  party,  it 
was  claimed  that  excessive  bail  was  set 
and  this  setting  of  bail  constituted  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Another  possible  case  could  be  one 
similar  to  that  arising  out  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  Americus,  Oa..  which 
ultimately  became  the  basis  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  A  mixed  group 
of  civil  rights  demonstrators,  Negro  and 
white,  were  charged  with  violation  of  an 
unconstitutional  State  sedition  statute, 


conviction  under  which  could  have  re- 
sulted in  the  death  penalty.  After  the 
defendants  had  been  in  jail  for  several 
months  because  of  inability  to  make  bail, 
they — the  petitioners,  not  the  Attorney 
General,  because  he  has  no  power  to  in- 
stitute such  suits — petitioned  the  Federal 
court  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  trials. 
At  the  hearing  the  State  made  no  real 
attempt  to  justify  bringing  such  a  serious 
charge  against  the  demonstrators.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  hear  this:  It  was  admitted 
by  the  prosecutor  that  his  purpose  was 
to  have  the  bail  set  so  high  that  the 
demonstrators  would  be  taken  out  of  cir- 
culation for  a  long  time  before  they  came 
to  trial. 

Shades  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
trials  in  camera,  and  the  disappearance 
of  individuals,  associated  with  the  most 
repressive  dictatorships. 

Had  section  302  been  in  existence  at 
that  time,  and  had  there  been  a  bona 
fide  allegation  that  the  State  had  so 
acted  bcause  of  the  race  or  color  of  the 
defendants,  in  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  the  Attorney  General 
could  have  intervened  and  would  have 
had  full  rights  as  a  party  thereafter. 

That  certainly  is  a  particularly  blatant 
case.  Another  blatant  case,  was  that  of 
Edwards  v.  South  Carolina,  372  U.S.  229. 
a  very  famous  case.  A  group  of  187 
Negro  high  school  and  college  students 
were  arrested  for  demonstrating  in 
Columbia.  S.C.  They  were  convicted 
of  a  misdemeanor  by  the  State  courts, 
the  common  law  crime  of  breach 
of  the  peace.  What  they  did.  ac- 
cording to  the  Supreme  Court,  was  to 
walk  in  groups  of  15  in  single  file,  or  2  by 
2.  to  the  South  Carolina  statehouse 
grounds,  an  area  of  2  blocks,  open  to  the 
general  public,  to  submit  a  protest  to  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  as  to  their 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  condi- 
tions of  discriminatory  action  against 
Negroes,  and  to  let  the  legislators  know 
that  they  were  dissatisfied  and  that  they 
would  like  the  laws  which  prohibited 
privileges  to  Negroes  of  South  Carolina 
removed. 

That  is  hardly  a  hostile  demonstration. 
Yet  they  were  convicted  for  breach  of 
the  peace  and  sentenced  to  penalties 
ranging  from  a  $10  fine  or  5  days  in  jail, 
to  a  $100  fine  or  30  days  in  jail. 

Those  people  were  hauled  Into  the 
police  station  on  March  2,  1961.  They 
remained  convicted  until  February  25, 
1963.  which  was  the  time  it  took  to  get 
the  case  through  all  the  State  courts, 
including  the  State  supreme  court,  all 
of  which  sustained  the  conviction,  and 
to  a  reversal  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  situation  to  which  I  have  referred 
bears  upon  a  very  important  element  as 
to  why  title  HI  of  the  bill  is  needed.  We 
caimot  expect  individuals  to  be  subjected 
to  the  terrible  hazards  attributed  to  the 
built-in  social  order  of  certain  of  our 
Southern  States  like  South  Carolina, 
when,  if  there  were  somebody  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a  suit  in  a  Federal  court,  an 
injunction  might  have  been  obtained 
which  would  have  prevented  their  arrest 
in  the  first  place. 

The  way  to  deal  with  Injustice  is  to 
nip  it  in  the  bud.  By  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation we  have  an  opportunity  to  nip 
such  practices  in  the  bud. 


Let  me  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Sen- 
ators who  say,  "We  do  not  care  If  there 
are  demonstrations,  or  if  there  is  dis- 
satisfaction which  is  expressed  on  the 
streets.  We  are  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
coerced  into  voting  for  this  bill  because 
of  such  demonstrations." 

That  Is  all  very  fine;  but  is  it  right, 
Is  It  tenable,  is  It  consclonable.  is  it  with- 
in the  province  of  legislators,  when  we 
are  refusing  by  our  delay  to  grant  these 
very  remonstrants  the  opportunity  for 
relief  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  basic  justice,  and  which  they 
cannot  obtain  except  at  great  expense 
and  long  lapses  of  time  under  the  strain 
of  criminal  prosecutions  or  convictions 
which  are  intolerable  to  Individuals? 

Let  us  remember  that  this  Is  the  ex- 
ceptional case.  The  general  run  of  cases 
do  not  get  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
but  die  along  the  way,  with  the  convic- 
tions standing. 

Let  us  think  of  the  Intimidating  effect 
of  that  situation,  which  has  lasted  for 
100  years,  and  which  has  kept  American 
citizens  in  subjection,  which  has  caused 
their  failure  to  vote,  and  their  failure  to 
participate  in  the  life  and  activities  of 
the  community  and  give  themselves  and 
their  children  half  a  chance.  These 
conditions  have  plagued  this  country  for 
decades. 

Certainly  we  cannot  state  with  author- 
ity whether  a  denial  of  equal  protection 
has  occurred  In  any  particular  case  un- 
less all  of  the  surrounding  circumstances 
are  known  and  can  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated. 

But  the  point  Is  that  when  an  action 
seeks  relief  from  a  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  the  United  States  may 
intervene  under  section  302,  whatever 
form  that  denial  may  take.  Thus,  if  the 
State  denied  equal  protection  because 
the  persons  involved  were  Negroes  or  be- 
cause they  were  seeking  to  assert  Negro 
rights,  section  302  would  apply.  The  de- 
nial might  occur  in  the  form  of  mass 
arrests  of  Negro  demonstrators  solely 
because  of  their  race  or  solely  because 
they  were  demonstrating  for  their  civil 
rights. 

Another  situation  to  which  section  302 
would  apply  is  where  local  policemen 
have  interfered  with  a  peaceful  protest 
demonstration  or  engaged  in  excessive 
police  action  against  demonstrators,  be- 
cause of  hostility  to  Negroes  or  to  the 
demonstrators'  goal  of  equal  rights.  If 
a  complaint  is  filed  in  Federal  court  al- 
leging such  facts  and  asserting  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  account 
of  race,  it  would  fall  within  the  language 
of  section  302  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  McIirrYRE  in  the 
chair),  in  an  interchange  with  one  of 
our  southern  colleagues,  I  cited  an  in- 
stance the  other  day  from  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report.  In  which  a 
registrar  of  voting,  armed  with  a  sawed- 
off  billiard  cue,  walked  up  and  down  a 
line  of  Negro  registrants  who  were  wait- 
ing to  register,  making  It  plain  that  he 
was  gravely  displeased  with  them,  prom- 
inently displaying  the  sawed -off  billiard 
cue  in  the  hope  that  it  would  discourage 
them  and  they  would  go  away. 
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Who  has  not  seen  pictures  In  American 
newspapers  of  police  authorities  photo- 
graphing prospective  Negro  registrants 
as  if  they  were  members  of  the  Mafla, 
in  order  to  identify  them  for  later  re- 
taliatory action  because  they  had  tpe 
temerity  to  try  to  register  to  vote  in  a 
southern  State? 

The  enormous  need  for  some  strength- 
ened Federal  protection  in  municipal  &td 
police  excess  cases  was  thoroughly  doc- 
umented in  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Coi^- 
mission's  1961  report  on  the  administi^- 
tlon  of  justice,  which  unanimously— ahd 
again  I  emphasize  that  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion, three  are  from  the  North,  and  thtee 
are    from    the    South,    and    one    fr(Jm 
the  South  is  a  Negro,  so  I  emphasize 
the  word  "unanimously"— unanimouply 
found  police  excesses  by  some  State  ajnd 
local  officers  "a  serious  and  continuing 
problem  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States"  with  Negroes  "the  victims  of  sUch 
brutality  far  more,  proportionately,  th^an 
any  other  group  in  American  societjy." 
The  Commission  found  the  existing  mis- 
demeanor statute  and  provision  for  civU 
suit  for  monetary  damages  by  the  victim 
wholly  inadequate.  ' 

I  have  already  discussed  the  Screws 
case  in  all  its  dreadful  and  sordid  detjail. 
in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  specific  intent  to  deprivfe  a 
victim  of  his  constitutional  rights  had  to 
be  proved  under  the  existing  criminal 
statute.  And  the  existing  authoritj^  to 
bring  private  civil  cases  is  inadequate, 
principally  because  most  victims  are  j  too 
poor  to  bring  suits  and  because  the  stat- 
ute nmits  recovery  to  the  individual  Po- 
lice officer  concerned,  who  is  usually  tm- 
able  to  satisfy  a  money  judgment  ejven 
if  one  were  forthcoming.  ] 

This  is  a  clear  case  in  which  theite  is 
a  real  need  for  additional  Federal  lefeis- 
lation.  and  in  its  recent  report  for  1D63, 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  repeated 
its  earlier  conclusions  about  the  inide- 
Quacy  of  existing  law  and  speciflqally 
recommended  that  the  Congress  enact 
the  part  ni  provision. 

In  its  1963  report,  the  Commission  also 
stressed  the  need  to  protect  the  right  of 
peaceable  assembly  and  petition. 

This  is  the  basis  for  the  police  acjtion 
cases  which  have  been  so  widely  adver- 
tised to  the  world.     I  wish  Americans 
would  think  what  it  means  to  the  iitage 
of   America   to   have   displayed   on   the 
front  page  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  Ni- 
geria a  photograph  of  a  police  dog  at- 
tacking a  Negro.     How  we  are— and  I 
use    these    words    advisedly— inducing 
ourselves,  living  in  a  land  of  eupl^oria 
and  dreams.    We  are  spending  $561  bil- 
lion a  year  for  defense,  at  a  cost  to  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  of  probably  $350.    In  additioi^.  we 
are  spending  approximately  $4  billion  in 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid,  de- 
signed to  win  freedom  for  the  people  of 
the  world.     We  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will  not  be  decided  by  atomic,  hydrogen, 
or  cobalt  bombs,  but  by  the  consensus  of 
mankind  that  it  prefers  the  concept  of 
freedom.  j     j« 

How  will  that  consensus  be  obtained? 
It  will  be  obtained  only  if  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  world  decid ;  for 


freedom,  to  use  the  concept  of  the  great 
evangelist,  Billy  Graham. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
who  will  decide  live  in  Africa,  in  Asia, 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Latin  America, 
and  their  skins  are  not  white.  They  are 
yellow,  brown,  or  black.  Essentially,  they 
will  have  to  decide — because  decisions 
become  rather  personal,  as  they  do  in  any 
election  campaign — between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  shall  be  fortunate  if  their  decision 
does  not  have  to  be  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China. 
But  let  us  give  ourselves  the  best  break 
and  assume  that  it  will  be  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  both. 
relatively  speaking,  having  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  whites  in  their  popula- 
tions. 

They  are  "having  a  look."  If  they  go 
along  with  us,  I  believe  it  will  be  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  them  to  wish  to 
know  how  we  get  along  with  people  whose 
skins  are  not  like  our  own.  How  do  we 
get  along  with  Negroes?  Do  we  like 
them?  Do  we  "give  them  a  break,"  as 
the  saying  goes?  Do  we  treat  them  as 
equals?  Or,  do  we  kick  them  around 
and  deny  them  opportunities  and  sub- 
ject them  to  all  kinds  of  imdignified  and 
unnecessary  repression  in  violation  of 
ovu-  own  Constitution  which  declares 
them  to  be  citizens  just  like  the  rest  of 

us? 

This  may  prove  to  be  the  most  deci- 
sive element  in  the  civil  rights  struggle — 
even  more  decisive  than  the  deep  con- 
stitutional and  moral  crisis  which  we 
face  in  the  United  States. 

Mistake  it  not,  this  is  one  of  the  deep, 
pervasive,  glacial  feelings  which  are  de- 
veloping in  the  world.  We  would  be 
blind  indeed  if  we  did  not  begin  to  vm- 
derstand  what  this  means  to  our  situa- 
tion in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country. 

So  it  is  in  that  sense  that  I  point  out 
that  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
sission  stressed  the  need  to  protect  the 
right  of  peaceable  assembly  and  petition, 
to  get  abreast  of  the  situation  which  has 
developed  from  the  small  beginning  in 
the  Greensboro.  N.C..  sit-in  cases  in  1960 
to  the  swelling  movement  of  peaceful 
demonstrations  which  reached  its  cli- 
max in  the  great  march  in  Washington 
on  August  28  of  last  year  of  200,000 
people,  and  which  is  the  pervasive  news 
on  civil  rights  every  time  one  opens  a 
newspaper — including  this  morning. 

As  the  Commission  imanimously  found 
in  most  cases,  these  protests  "have  been 
peaceful  and  orderly  and  well  within  the 
protective  guarantees  of  the  first  amend- 
ment."   The  Commission  also  found  that 
"breach  of  the  peace  and  trespass  ordi- 
nances, on  their  face  unrelated  to  the 
preservation  of  segregation,  have  been 
employed  by  local  officials  to  maintain 
it.    That  this  use  of  breach  of  the  peace 
and  trespass  ordinances  may   be  pro- 
hibited by  the  14th  amendment  has  now 
been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  series  of  cases  decided  in  1963." 
Again,  as  the  Commission  concludes,  this 
is  an  area  in  which  injunctive  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General  are  critically  needed. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
when  A  sits  in  the  store  of  B,  and  B  re- 


fuses to  serve  A,  and  A  is  arrested  by  the 
local  police  on  the  complaint  of  B,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  trespassing — these  are 
the  classic  sit-in  cases — and  there  is  a 
pattern  of  segregation  in  that  commu- 
nity, or  segregation  laws  exist — and 
there  are  many  such  places — and  the 
laws  are  enforced  by  the  police,  or  the 
local  public  officials  have  stated  clearly 
that  they  intend  to  enforce  the  social 
order  of  segregation,  the  courts  will  strike 
down  those  convictions. 

With  whom  are  we  dealing?  We  are 
dealing  with  college  students.  We  are 
dealing  with  people  many  of  whom  will 
take  bar  examinations  and  other  pro- 
fessional examinations  and  will  have  to 
pass  character  tests,  in  which  they  will 
be  carefully  screened,  as  a  result  of  which 
they  can  be  disqualified  for  their  entire 
lives  from  following  their  chosen  pro- 
fessions. 

I  ask  this  question  in  all  good  con- 
science :  Should  we  require  these  mettle- 
some youngsters,  who  have  shown  great 
discipline  and  dignity  in  these  demon- 
strations, to  serve  the  cause  of  their 
people — and  it  is  a  noble  cause — to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  destruction  of  their  en- 
tire lives  because  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  move  in  in 
time  to  restrain  the  pohce  from  excessive 
action?  It  seems  to  me  the  answer  is 
self-evident.  Of  course,  we  should  give 
the  Attorney  General  such  authority. 

A  broad  part  m — and  I  do  not  here 
deal  with  whether  section  302  of  the 
pending  bill  is  broad  enough  in  terms  of 
intervention,  but  assume  that  it  will  be 
by  the  time  it  leaves  the  Senate— is 
aimed  at  police  excesses  which  have  oc- 
curred during  racial  demonstrations  in 
certain  cities. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  use  of 
police  dogs  and  cattle  prods,  which,  in- 
cidentally, for  those  who  are  not  initiat- 
ed, are  long,  electrified  rods  which  are 
used  to  prod  cattle  into  stockades.  They 
are  used  on  civil  rights  demonstrators. 
Mistake  it  not,  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  has  been  on  the  hot  end  of  one 
of  these  prods,  will  never  forget  it. 

That  is  an  affront  to  the  conscience 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed the  decision  of  1963- 


Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Sit-in  cases. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  Court  will  strike  down  the  right 
of  any  State  or  any  governmental  unit 
to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  granting  of 
equal  treatment  to  all  persons,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  the  basis 
of  the  Court's  decision  was  the  14th 
amendment,  which  reads: 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  Stete 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  jvurlsdlctlon  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that 
it  does  not  lie  within  the  authority  of  a 
State  to  enact  any  law  which  denies  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  equal  protec- 
tion. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  discuss  that  point  further. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  court  has  imple- 
mented the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  by  striking  down 
State  action  which  pvmishes  people  be- 
cause they  are  Negro,  in  these  cases 
applying  the  State  or  local  trepass  laws 
to  Negroes  seeking  Ivmch  coimter  service, 
not  because  they  were  trepassers  but 
only  because  they  were  Negroes. 

Therefore  one  might  say,  technically, 
that  if  a  person  arbitrarily  sat  down  in  a 
chair  at  a  lunch  counter  without  any 
intention  of  requesting  service  or,  after 
being  served,  continued  to  occupy  a  seat 
and  would  not  pay  his  bill,  or  in  some 
other  way  breached  the  peace  by  his 
mere  passive  conduct,  which  is  entirely 
possible,  the  court  would  say.  "This  is 
a  State  problem,  an  ordinary  crime  com- 
mitted under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
he  may  be  prosecuted  under  them." 
That  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

But  where  service  is  sought  and  denied 
because  the  customer  is  a  Negro  and  the 
State  enforces  that  discrimination  by 
prosecuting  for  trepass  when  a  white 
man  could  sit  down  in  the  same  place 
and  ask  for  service  in  precisely  the  same 
way  without  prosecution,  constitutes  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  will 
strike  down  the  conviction. 

Three  levels  of  local  condition  might 
justify  this  result: 

First,  the  enacted  law  of  segregation 
in  that  community — and  there  are  many 
such  laws,  either  State  laws  or  local 
ordinances.  That  is  the  highest  degree. 
The  second  degree  consists  of  asser- 
tions by  the  mayor  or  police  chief,  or 
any  other  person  in  goverrunental  au- 
thority that  segregation  would  be  en- 
forced, law  or  no  law. 

The  third  degree  is  the  practice  of 
segregation  in  the  area,  where,  for  many 
years  a  Negro  had  not  been  served  at 
such  a  lunch  counter. 

Under  the  first  two  circumstances  the 
Court  has  said  that  the  State's  action 
in  seizing  the  individual  and  punishing 
him  is  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  or  law 
to  enforce  unconstitutional  segregation. 
That  decision,  I  believe,  is  a  milestone 
decision  among  such  cases.  The  leading 
cases  are  Peterson  v.  Greenville.  373  U.S. 
244.  and  Lombard  v.  Louisiana.  373  U.S. 
267,  which  give  the  rationale  and  philos- 
ophy of  what  was  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  Constitution  ab- 
solutely prohibits  any  State  from  enact- 
ing a  law  that  imposes  upon  a  business- 
man  the   obligation   of    discriminating 
against  individuals  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     That    is    the    most 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Exactly. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     In  categories  2  and 
3,  is  it  sound  to  say  that  when  there  has 
been  a  practice  which  has  developed  Into 
what  can  be  called  a  custom,  or  tanta- 


mount to  a  custom,  it  practically  reaches 
the  level  of  a  law.  and  must  fall  within 
the  same  rule  of  court  as  a  case  in  which 
there  is  a  prohibition  of  equal  treatment 
under  a  specific  statute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  prefer  to  de- 
scribe the  hierarchy  as  first,  a  law  or  an 
ordinance,  mandating  segregation,  and 
second,  segregation  or  discrimination 
which  is,  using  the  words  of  the  Lombard 
case,  commanded  by  the  voice  of  the 
State,  that  is  by  an  official,  and  so  on. 
In  the  third  category.  I  am  making  an  in- 
ference from  the  decisions  to  cases  in 
which,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  a  clear 
pattern  of  segregation,  so  that  the  per- 
son demonstrating  has  an  absolute  right 
to  expect  that  it  will  be  enforced  against 
him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  help- 
ful intercession. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  very  interesting  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  committee  raised  various 
questions  on  the  question  of  authorizing 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suits 
in  any  case  involving  a  deprivation  of 
any  constitutional  right,  whether  or  not 
based  on  race  or  color.  Since  the  power 
to  intervene  in  a  small  class  of  those 
cases,  cases  of  racial  deprivation  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  would  be  granted 
by  section  302,  some  of  those  questions 
should  be  answered  in  support  of  section 
302. 

Question  No.  1  was:  "Can  such  a  part 
TTT  prevent  sporadic  acts  by  terrorists  or 
isolated    excessive    acts    by    individual 
police  officers  in  racial  situations?"    Let 
us     remember     the     dreadful     history 
of  bombings  begirming  with  the  bombing 
of  the  home  of  the  Reverend  Shuttle- 
worth  as  retaliation  for  the  efforts  of 
Negroes  to  realize  their  rights  by  peace- 
ful demonstrations.    It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  all  such  acts  will  not  be  reached; 
but  it  is  also  true,  as  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  found   in  its  1961   report, 
that  suits,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  may 
serve  as  deterrents  to  illegal  violence: 
"The  threat  of  suits  may  well  dissuade 
officials  from  using  unnecessary  violence. 
Moreover  both  criminal  and  civil  suits, 
by  directing  public  attention  to  police 
abuses,  may  develop  commvmity  pressure 
for  their  correction.    Such  public  senti- 
ment can  also  be  expected  to  deter  law 
enforcement  officers  from  committing, 
and  their  superiors  from  condoning,  acts 
of    brutaUty."    The    Commission    also 
found  that  the  cost  of  paying  for  civil 
suits  was  so  great  that  it  made  such  suits 
under  existing  law  almost  nonexistent, 
because  "the  victims  of  police  brutality 
and  racial  violence  are  predominantly 
the  poor  and  the  powerless."     Clearly, 
one  effective  way  to  inject  this  deterrent 
factor  into  the  situation  is  to  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  such  suits. 

I  make  one  further  point  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  police  brutality  which. 
if  I  read  the  signs  in  the  sky  correctly, 
is  gradually  creeping  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  of  the  South.  Law- 
lessness can  never  be  confined.  It  will 
always  break  its  bounds.  If  a  southern 
community  begins  to  tolerate  lawless 
actions  as  a  pattern  in  the  protest  of 
Negroes,  it  will  soon  be  visited  on  pro- 
testing whites  who  may  be  protesting  in 


connection  with  matters  having  nothing 
to  do  with  race.  Southern  communities 
are  beginning  to  give  that  problem  much 
thought,  and  well  they  might,  when  we 
consider  the  shambles  that  was  made  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  by  racial  violence, 
which  is  attributable  to  an  obdurate  re- 
striction to  the  march  of  time.  Then  we 
begin  to  realize  what  a  stake  the  commu- 
nities have  In  the  issue. 

When  we  realize  that  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  began  to  turn  the  comer  away  from 
Police  Commissioner  Eugene  (Bull) 
Connor's  administration  because  the  city 
threatened  to  go  to  pot  economically, 
we  begin  to  have  some  appraisal  of  why 
it  is  so  Important  that  such  areas  of  the 
country  be  brought  abreast  of  the  times 
in  order  to  allow  them  to  progress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator 
given  any  thought  to  the  possible  future 
development  of  any  other  field  of  social 
and  economic  activity  in  which  Congress 
might  be  asked  to  enact  laws  to  Invest 
the  Attorney  General  with  the  right  to 
bring  actions  in  behalf  of  aggrieved  peo- 
ple similar  to  that  proposed  under  title 

m? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  unable  to  divine 
at  the  moment  additional  areas  in  which 
that  might  be  necessary  or  desirable.  A 
while  ago  I  introduced  a  Ust  of  many 
statutes  in  which  that  authority  is  estab- 
lished now  in  a  representative  capacity. 
Perhaps  the  most  direct  analogy  Is  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  under  which, 
because  the  individuals  concerned  may 
also  be  poor,  weak,  and  powerless,  the 
Government  will  sue  to  recover  wages 
which  are  not  paid  to  them.  That  is 
perhaps  the  most  directly  analogous 
statute,  along  with  the  part  HI  in  voting 
cases  which  was  enacted  In  the  1957 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  realize  that  a  Senator  with  the  deep 
concern  for  the  spread  of  governmental 
bureaucracy  and  power,  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  built 
his  life's  history  and  great  reputation  in 
the  country  and  in  the  Senate,  would 
have  such  apprehension.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  point  out  that  the  Senator 
has  great  confidence  In  himself  as  a 
pretty  tough-minded  individual. 

When  precedents  are  discussed,  let  us 
remember  that  there  are  precedents 
which  we  make,  and  which  we  can  un- 
make. If  it  seems  to  us  that  the  ends 
of  justice  and  the  ends  of  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  the  Constitution  require  cer- 
tain legislation,  we  may  enact  it  without 
being  inhibited  by  the  fear  that  tomor- 
row it  may  be  extended  in  a  direction  of 
which  we  would  disapprove.  If  we  dis- 
approve, we  will  turn  it  down. 

First,  there  are  many  precedents. 
Second,  none  of  them  are  immutable 
precedents.  The  precedents  do  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  followed  at  any  time 
anyone  raises  the  issue  in  a  different 
context. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  may 
be  incorrect;  but  when  the  Kennedy  ur- 
ban renewal  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  the  right  to  institute 
an  action  on  behalf  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  union  who  might  allege 
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that  they  were  denied  their  bill  of  righti 
or  equality  of  treatment  by  labor  leaderj. 
In  that  instance  we  determined  thajt 
we  ought  not  to  give  that  power  to  the 
Attorney  General.  I  understand  thje 
right  given  to  the  Attorney  General  tb 
sue  for  an  aggrieved  worker  when  hte 
has  been  denied  his  legal  rights  of  coirt- 
pensation.  But  a  case  such  as  was  la^t 
mentioned  might  arise.  May  I  ask  tHe 
Senator's  view  on  that  question?  QI 
course,  no  such  case  is  before  us.         I 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  I  recall,  this  issi^e 
was  raised  in  a  committee  on  which  il 
serve,  with  respect  to  the  so-called  unidn 
democracy  provision.  It  was  covered  to 
the  labor-management  amendmen 
adopted  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Congress  decided  to  have  mte 
cession  by  the  Federal  Government 
cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
require  that  attention  be  paid  to  union 
administration— for    example,    in    con- 
nection with  the  maintenance  of  th^u- 
books  and  funds— but  not  in  other  casds. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  is  my  recollection 
that  two  aspects  were  presented  to  Us. 
One  was  in  regard  to  maintenance  of  tje 
rights  of  a  member  of  the  union.    The 
other  was  in  regard  to   the  insistence 
upon  honesty   in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  the  funds  and  accounts.   T^e 
proposal   in   regard   to   the   latter   wfes 
adopted.     I  do  not  know  whether  tie 
proposal  in  regard  to  the  former  issue 
even  came  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  next  question  is  as  follows:  Is 
part  in  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  not  fell 
demonstrations  are  protected  by  the  ,.st 
and  14th  amendments,  and  therefore  ijot 
all  offensive  police  conduct  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  rights  demonstrations 
would  be  within  the  reach  of  part  nrt— 
in  other  words,  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General?  ! 

This  would  be  an  extraordinary  argu- 
ment, for  carried  over  to  other  fieldsj  it 
would  mean  that  no  law  should  ever]  be 
enacted  until  it  can  be  shown  that  it  ^ill 
be  entirely  effective  in  eliminating  the 
evil  it  is  directed  against,  and  this  is  ^lir- 
tually  always  the  case.  Yet  as  I  h^ve 
noted,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  after 
careful  study  finds  that  most  of  the  dmi- 
onstratlons  have  been  "within  the  pcro- 
tective  guarantees  of  the  first  ame|id- 
ment."  Why  should  not  those  dembn- 
strations  be  protected  effectively?  this 
would  be  the  effect  of  part  ni.  | 

Would  part  HI  require  Federal  coirts 
to  make  difficult  determinations  a^^to 
whether  a  particular  demonstration  was 
or  was  not  protected  by  the  Constitution? 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  of  all  the 
difficult   constitutional   cases   presented 
to  the  courts  at  all  times,  with  or  wltliout 
Federal  statutes  authorizing  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  become  involved  in  tHem. 
The  State  courts  are  now  deciding  these 
questions  every  day  in  the  many  trespass 
and   breach  of   the  peace  prosecutions 
which   local   authorities    have    broiight 
against  demonstrators;   many  of  these 
cases  are  being  contested,  at  enorr^ous 
cost  and  individual  sacrifice— in  niany 
cases  serious  criminal  charges  are  in 
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volved — on  the  ground  that  the  demon- 
strators were  protected  by  the  1st  and 


14th  amendments.  I  have  stated  that 
one  of  the  charges  in  such  a  case  in 
Georgia  was  sedition,  for  which  the 
penalty  could  be  death.  Yet  those  rights 
are  protected  by  the  1st  amendment  and 
the  14th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  the  case,  which  I  have 
mentioned  earlier,  of  Edwards  v.  South 
Carolina.  372  U.S.  229.  on  appeal  from 
State  breach  of  the  peace  prosecutions, 
on  just  these  grounds  in  January  1963 — 
namely,  that  prosecution  for  exercising 
the  right  to  demonstrate  peacefully  is  un- 
constitutional. 

A  suitable  part  m  would  not  require 
the  Federal  courts  to  handle  any  new  or 
unusual  question  which  courts  are  not 
already  deciding.    It  would  simply  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Government  to  initiate 
such  litigation  to  protect  rights  of  U.S. 
citizens  under  the  Constitution,  rights 
which  individuals  are  finding  extremely 
difficult  and  extremely  dangerous  and 
extremely  trying  to  redress  under  exist- 
ing law.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
the  cases,  in  which  under  existing  law 
the  courts  are  faced  with  deciding  these 
issues,  there  is  no  redress  for  denials  of 
rights   where   such   denials   are   finally 
found,  and  therefore  little  deterrence  to 
a  repetition  of  the  denial  during  the  next 
demonstration.   The  demonstrators'  con- 
victions   under    State    law    are    simply 
reversed. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  point, 
because  of  the  following  reason:  The  Ed- 
wards case,  which  I  have  cited,  went  all 
the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  2 
years  elapsed  before  the  case  reached  the 
U  S.  Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime, 
the  defendants  were  in  great  jeopardy; 
and  when  the  same  person  or  same  group 
of  persons  again  walked  the  streets,  car- 
rying placards  bearing  the  inscription 
"Give  the  Negroes  Their  Rights."  they 
could  be  arrested  by  the  same  police- 
men, and  the  whole  process  could  be 
engaged  in  all  over  again,  including  trial 
in  the  State  court,  conviction,  appeal  to 
the  State  supreme  court,  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and,  finally,  reversal 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Covui;. 

Part  III  would  permit  an  injunction  to 
be  obtained,  so  as  to  establish  the  rights 
of  both  parties— both  the  police  and  the 
demonstrators — and  would  permit  the 
injunction  to  be  changed  from  time  to 
time;  and  it  would  represent  the  rules 
of  the  game  in  that  particular  jurisdic- 
tion. Therefore,  the  great  uncertainty 
and  great  hazards  now  involved  would 
no  longer  be  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  salutary  and  effective  provisions 
for  which  we  contend:  and  a  considera- 
tion of  this  situation  will  cause  almost 
all  of  us  to  favor  most  strongly  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

Would  the  courts  have  to  decide  in  ad- 
vance what  police  action  might  or  might 
not  be  justified  in  the  fast-changing  con- 
ditions accompanying  demonstrations? 

The  Supreme  Court  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  applicable  distinction  in 
the  Edwards  case,  in  which  it  said  of  the 
demonstrators,  whose  convictions  were 
reversed  on  this  ground,  that  "There  was 
no  violence  or  threat  of  violence  on  their 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 


crowd  watching  them.  Police  protection 
was  ample."  And  the  Court  was  readily 
able  to  distinguish  this  case  from  an- 
other case  in  which  the  contrary  was 
true.  These  were  cases  decided  after  the 
fact,  rather  than  in  advance  of  it;  but 
the  principle  is  one  which  local  authori- 
ties in  areas  of  the  South  apparently  do 
not  accept,  even  in  the  face  of  clear  Fed- 
eral law. 

That  is  the  principle  of  allowing 
peaceful  demonstrations.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  of  enormous  value  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  able  to  ask  a 
Federal  court  for  an  injunctive  order 
embodying  this  principle,  against  local 
authorities  who  have  consistently  denied 
the  principle.  The  deterrent  value  of 
such  an  order,  punishable  by  contempt 
proceedings,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  contempt.  A  great  deal 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  a  court  can  pun- 
ish for  contempt,  without  a  jury  trial. 

First,  let  it  be  said  that  the  bill  limits 
this  punishment  to  45  days  in  jail  or  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $300.  If  either  of 
those  limits  is  exceeded,  the  defendant 
will  be  allowed  to  demand  a  jury  trial 
and  will  be  entitled  to  have  a  jury  trial. 
So  this  part  of  the  bUl  provides  for 
the  time-honored  practice  of  contempt 
proceedings  before  a  judge  alone.  In 
the  South  there  have  been  many  con- 
tempt proceedings  in  connection  with 
matters  far  different  from  civil  rights, 
and  no  one  has  complained  about  the 
punishment  for  contempt.  Appeals  have 
been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
repeatedly  upheld. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  South,  judges, 
as  well  as  jurors,  have  some  feeling  for 
local  social  customs  and  patterns  and 
what  they  betoken  in  terms  of  what  can 
be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done.    But 
the  point  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
those   who   violate  the  civU   rights  of 
others,  under  color  or  law  or  local  cus- 
tom or  local  practice,  are  hardened  crim- 
inals.   Instead,  they  are  honorable,  ordi- 
nary Americans,  very  much  like  all  other 
Americans,  with  their  children  and  their 
troubles  and  a  mortgage  and  installment 
payments— much  like  all  other  Ameri- 
cans.   But  in  those  areas  of  the  country 
there  Is  a  completely  anachronistic  con- 
cept of  Uvlng— a  concept  absolutely  un- 
acceptable to  the  Negroes  and  absolutely 
unacceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.    If  in  some  effective, 
vigorous  way  the  mirror  of  their  own 
conduct  and  what  it  means  can  be  held 
up  to  those  people  so  that  they  may  see 
that  society  disapproves  of  it.  we  shall 
not  need  condign  punishments  to  bring 
about   the   necessary   correction.     The 
power  of  the  court  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt with  Imprisoiunent  of  less  than  45 
days  and  a  fine  of  less  than  $300  Is  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose.    So  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  anything  to  the  argument 
that  the  pimishment  is   onerous,   cer- 
tainly not  in  relationship  to  what  the 
bill  is  seeking  to  redress. 
The  next  question  Is  as  follows: 
Would  injunctions  in  advance  cause 
State  and  local  authorities  to  abdicate 
their  law  enforcement  responsibilities  al- 
together?    This  is  precisely  the  result 
under  existing,  inadequate  Federal  law. 


In  the  case  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
demonstrations  in  1963,  just  as  in  the 
cases  of  Little  Rock,  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama the  Federal  Government  was  un- 
able to  handle  the  situation  of  virtual 
anarchy  which  the  State  and  local  au- 
thorities permitted  to  develop,  short  of 
having  the  President  call  into  Federal 
service  the  State's  National  Guard  and 
bring  other  Armed  Forces  or  marshals 
of  the  United  States  into  the  breach. 
Should  that  be  the  only  remedy  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
when  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  fiagrantly  denied  by  State  arid 
local  authorities?     A  suitable  part  in 
would  at  least  permit  the  Federal  courts 
to  decide   the   constitutional  questions 
rather  than  forcing  the  demonstrators 
to  test  their  rights  in  the  streets  with 
only  the  hope  that,  if  conditions  finally 
deteriorate  to  the  point  of  anarchy,  the 
President  wiU  send  in  troops  or  mar- 
shals. 

In  my  view,  speaking  as  one  Senator, 
in  order  to  meet  adequately  the  crucial 
problem  of  public  order  which  I  have 
outlined,  title  HI  of  the  pending  bill 
should  be  amended  in  three  respects. 

First,  section  302  should  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate suits  as  well  as  to  intervene  in  suits 
already  initiated  by  private  Individuals. 
I  believe  this  class  of  suits,  involving  the 
most  difficult  questions  of  public  order 
and   individual   rights,   should    not   be 
given  a  lower  order  of  priority  than  those 
involving    public     accommodations    or 
school  desegregation,  which  under  titles 
n  and  IV  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  initiate.     In  addition,  the 
need  for  speedy  relief  in  advance  of  a 
confrontation  in  the  streets  is  so  great 
that  the  additional  hurdle— of  requir- 
ing that  a  private  suit  first  be  broughtr— 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  path  of  en- 
listing Federal  support  for  constitutional 
rights.    By  the  time  such  a  private  suit 
can  be  fUed,  the  relief  sought  may  well 
be  moot.    This  might  not  be  the  case  if 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  can  be 
brought  to  bear  at  the  outset. 

Second,  an  additional  section  should  be 
appended  to  make  meaningful  the  exist- 
ing civil  remedy  under  title  42.  United 
States  Code,  section  1983.  by  making  any 
county  government,  city  government,  or 
other  local  governmental  entity  that  em- 
ploys officers  who  deprive  persons  of 
rights  protected  by  that  section,  jointly 
liable  with  the  officers  who  alone  are  now 
liable  in  damages  to  victims  of  such  of- 
ficers' misconduct.  This  was  a  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  its  exhaustive  1961 
report  on  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  which  it  found  as  follows: 

The  Federal  civil  rights  acta  providing  civil 
liability  for  unlawful  official  violence  have 
not  proved  to  be  effective  remedies.  Rela- 
tively few  suits  are  filed  under  the  principal 
civil  statute,  section  1983,  which  allows  suits 
by  the  victims  of  police  brutality  against  offi- 
cers for  moneteu7  damages.  Successful  suits 
are  rare. 

And  well  they  might  be  when  a  court 
or  jury  knows  that  it  Is  the  officer  him- 
self who  will  have  to  pay  the  judgment. 


The  Commission  stated  further: 
One  deterrent  to  the  filing  of  clvU  suits 
is  the  fact  that  even  If  a  victim  of  official 
violence  sues  successfully,  few  police  officers 
are  able  to  satisfy  a  substantial  money  Judg- 
ment. This  can  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment to  section  1983  which  would  render 
counties,  cities,  and  other  local  govern- 
mental entitles  liable  for  the  misconduct 
of  their  policemen. 

Incidentally,  that  is  a  recommendation 
which  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
repeated  in  its  1963  report. 

Third,  a  further  additional  section 
should  be  appended  to  the  title  to  make 
useful  the  existing  criminal  remedy,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  section  242,  by 
making  the  penalties  of  that  statute  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  maliciously  per- 
form, under  color  of  law.  certain  de- 
scribed acts  including  the  following: 


1.  Subjecting  any  person  to  physical  in- 
Jury  for  an  unlawfvil  pvu-pose. 

2.  Subjecting  any  person  to  unnecessary 
force  during  the  course  of  an  arrest  or  while 
the  person  Is  being  held  In  custody. 

3.  Subjecting  any  person  to  violence  or 
unlawful  restraint  In  the  course  of  eliciting 
a  confession  to  a  crime  or  any  other  Informa- 
tion. 

4.  Subjecting  any  person  to  violence  or 
unlawful  restraint  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining anything  of  value. 

5.  Refusing  to  provide  protection  to  any 
person  from  tmlawful  violence  at  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  knowing  that  such  vio- 
lence was  planned  or  was  then  taking  place. 

6.  Aiding  or  assisting  private  persons  In 
any  way  to  carry  out  acts  of  vmlawful 
violence. 

This,  too,  was  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, as  the  result  of  the  following  find- 
ing in  its  1961  administration  of  justice 
report: 

Difficulties  also  arise  from  the  language 
of  section  242,  as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  m  Screws  v.  United  States.  The  re- 
quirement of  "specific  Intent"— as  opposed 
to  the  vusual  general  criminal  Intent — for 
conviction  vmder  the  statute  severely  limits 
the  statute's  appllcablUty.  Moreover,  there 
Is  confusion  among  Judges,  Jurors,  and  law- 
yers as  to  the  meaning  of  specific  Intent. 
Some  Federal  trial  Judges  have  Issued  In- 
structions to  Juries  which  seem  to  Interpret 
specific  Intent  more  narrowly  than  U  re- 
quired by  the  Screws  decision. 

A  more  specific  statute  supplementary  to 
section  242  spelling  out  certeln  conduct  pro- 
scribed by  the  14th  amendment  would  more 
effectively  protect  the  constitutional  right 
to  security  of  the  person  against  official 
misconduct. 


With  these  strengthening  amend- 
ments, which  can  be  offered  by  me  at  an 
appropriate  time  and  after  considering 
the  need  for  any  due  process  inclusion. 
I  believe  a  truly  meaningful  part  m 
proposal  wiU  have  been  incorporated  in 
title  in  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  conclude. 
I  should  like  to  sum  up  briefly  what  I 
have  covered  today  In  such  great  detail. 

First,  it  is  an  honor  to  make  this 
affirmative  case.  It  is  long  overdue.  It 
is  long  overdue  because  the  people  of 
the  United  States  may  get  an  idea  that 
we  are  living  in  a  vacuum  and  that  we 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on  outside 
these  quiet  and  peaceful  walls.  But  there 
are  riots  In  the  streets.  It  is  one  thing 
to  suppress  riots  when  the  causes  they 
seek    are    public    disturbance   and    the 


destruction  of  the  social  order.  It  Is 
another  thing  to  deal  with  riots  in  which 
people  are  expressing  deeply  held  griev- 
ances from  which  they  have  suffered  for 
years — for  generations — and  which  w3 
have  been  unable  to  do  anything  about, 
but  which  we  recognize  as  a  nation  to 
exist,  and  which  we  are  trying  to  recog- 
nize and  do  something  about  in  areas  of 
the  country  in  which  there  exists  this 
built-in,  archaic  social  order  which  in- 
sists that  because  a  man's  skin  Is  black, 
he  is  different  from  a  white  man  and 
must  be  kept  segregated  from  him. 

Such  a  situation  Is  Intolerable  In  our 
present  day.  It  should  not  exist.  It  is 
destructive  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the 
Nation's  position  in  the  world.  It  is  that 
simple.  It  is  going  on  every  day  outside 
this  door  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  coun- 
try.  We  carmot  stand  still  for  it. 

We  should  have  full  debate  and  con- 
sideration and  solve  the  problem  in  every 
way    compatible    with    our    democratic 
processes,  but  let  us  understand  that  the 
days  of  the  delay  add  to  the  days  of 
aggravation,  the  days  of  continued  pub- 
lic   disorders,    the    days    of    continued 
deprivation  of  the  Nation's  conscience, 
and  the  continued  deprivation  of  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  its  economy,  which  is 
suffering  now  to  the  extent  of  between 
$13  billion  and  $17  billion  a  year  in  pro- 
ductivity because  of  the  fact  that  Negroes 
are  not  given  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities  and  equal   educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Finally,  when  I  began  I  said  some- 
thing about  my  own  party.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  on  that  note.  My  party 
has  a  great  opportimity,  just  as  the 
Democratic  Party  has  in  this  struggle. 
We  are  the  party  of  Lincoln.  We  are 
the  party  which  was  foimded  upon  the 
concept  of  the  free  workingman  and  the 
urgent  needs  of  that  kind  of  economy. 
Many  people  in  the  South  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  is  also  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  their  section  of  the  country. 

The  pride  and  Integrity  of  our  party 
are  at  stake  In  this  struggle.  I  deeply 
believe  that  when  the  roll  is  called,  and 
as  the  various  developments  take  place 
upon  which  the  roll  must  be  called,  my 
party  will  do  its  duty  in  the  tremendous 
and  dramatic  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

I  reject  the  idea  that  weakening 
amendments  will  be  offered  from  our 
side  which  will  complicate  a  situation 
which  demands  the  national  attention 
so  urgently.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  Senate  will 
stand  for  such  an  idea.  I  believe  the 
great  majority  will  find  it  untenable,  and 
will  reject  it,  as  has  been  shown  time 
and  time  again  on  votes  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  begirming  in  1957,  when 
the  civil  rights  bill  was  intercepted  at 
the  Senate  door  and  considered  in  the 
Senate,  so  that  at  long  last,  action  might 
be  taken  on  the  problem. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  discussion 
of  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill  which 
the  administration  supports,  and  behind 
which,  in  my  judgment,  are  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 
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It  Is  said  that  when  a  majority  (if 
the  Senate  wants  something,  it  can  get  ilt. 
I  add  to  that  statement  the  corollary  th^t 
It  can  get  it  if  it  shows  the  necessai 
determination.  We  have  the  power  ' 
act,  if  the  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
show  the  necessary  determination.  With 
God's  help,  it  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor.  ' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  on  the  lucidity  and  force  apd 
clarity  of  the  speech  he  has  made.        j 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful to  my  distinguished  colleague  froto 
Massachusetts  for  the  kindness  of  his  re- 
marks on  my  speech.  I  thank  him  ve^y 
much. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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THE  FALLACY  THAT  CASTRO  IS 
HERE  TO  STAY 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Javi^s' 
speech, 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
study  entitled  "Terror  and  Resistance 
Communist  Cuba,"  which  was  made  pub- 
lic on  Tuesday  by  the  Citizens  Commijt 
tee  for  a  Free  Cuba 

We  have  been  too  prone  to  be  pessimis 
tic  about  Cuba.    In  recent  months  an 
increasing  number  of  people  have  ejt 
pressed  the  belief  that  Castro  is  here 
stay,  that  our  economic  embargo  is  an 
exercise  in  futility,  and  that  the  best  ^  jq 
can  do  is  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  tfie 
reality  of  Castro  and  seek  some  way 
living  with  him. 

I  believe  that  "Terror  and  Resistanjce 
in  Communist  Cuba"  is  the  most  effective 
reply  that  has  yet  been  made  to  all  thc^e 
who  advocate  the  passive  acceptance 


the  Castro  regime  because  they  see    lo 
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serious    possibility    of    liberating 
from  its  clutches. 

The  policy  of  passive  acceptance 
based  on  three  principal  fallacies. 

The  first  fallacy  is  the  belief  that  the 
Castro  regime,  as  tyrannical  as  it  may 
be,  nevertheless  enjoys  a  substant  al 
measure  of  pwpular  support  and  that  ^ts 
hold  over  its  people  is,  therefore,  secure 
It  is  this  fallacy,  in  particular,  that 
demolished  by  the  report.  "Terror  a|id 
Resistance  in  Communist  Cuba." 

The  fundamental  fact  about  Cuba,  s^ys 
this  report,  is  that  its  people  are  waging 
an  unrelenting  war  against  the  hat;d 
despotic  Communist  regime.  It  drawn 
picture  of  a  Cuba  seething  with  discdn- 
tent;  of  a  Cuban  people  who  contir^ue 
their  struggle  for  freedom  undaunted  pay 
Castro's  terror;  of  a  regime  that  sits  on 
top  of  a  veritable  volcano  of  popular 
discontent  that  may  erupt  at  any 
moment.  I 

The  second  fallacy  on  which  the  apcs- 
tles  of  passive  acceptance  base  their  cajse. 
Is  that  Communist  regimes  in  general  ^re 
immune  to  popular  revolt  and  therefore 
immune  to  overthrow.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  the  total  tyranny!  of 
communism  has  succeeded  in  breeding 
the  most  total  popular  hatred  knownj  to 


to 
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history.  The  past  10  years  alone  have 
witnessed  the  East  German  uprising,  the 
Poznan  revolt,  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, the  revolt  of  the  Vorkuta  slave 
laborers  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  and 
the  Tibetan  revolution.  These  heroic 
uprisings  failed  only  because  of  the  pres- 
ence or  direct  intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Army,  or  of  the  Red  Chinese  Army  in 
the  case  of  Tibet.  But  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  end  of  popular  explosions 
against  Communist  tyranny. 

The  time  or  place  of  the  next  popular 
explosion  against  communism  is  some- 
thing that  no  one  can  predict.  But  if 
such  an  explosion  should  take  place  in 
Cuba,  the  outcome  would  be  different 
from  the  outcome  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution. It  would  be  different  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  Soviets  could  not  send 
200,000  men  and  5,000  tanks  to  crush  the 
Cuban  revolution,  as  they  were  obliged  to 
do  to  crush  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  their  theory 
is  belied  by  history,  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  those  who  regard  Communist 
regimes  as  unassailable  have  stopped  to 
assess  the  ultimate  meaning  of  their  as- 
sumption. If  the  Communists  are  free  to 
subvert  and  overthrow  non-Communist 
governments  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  at  the  tempo  that  has  character- 
ized the  postwar  period,  and  if  the  free 
world  accepts  every  Communist  conquest 
as  final  and  irreversible,  then,  as  surely 
as  2  and  2  makes  4,  the  whole  world  will 
ultimately  be  Communist. 

The  third  fallacy  on  which  those  who 
propose  a  do-nothing  policy  in  Cuba 
base  themselves,  is  that  the  Castro  re- 
gime, while  admittedly  a  nuisance,  does 
not  pose  any  mortal  threat  to  our  se- 
curity. 

They  do  not  deny  that  Castroism  poses 
a  threat  to  the  stability  and  security  of 
the  other  American  states.  This  would 
be  impossible  to  deny  in  the  light  of  the 
bloody  campaign  of  terrorism  in  Vene- 
zuela, the  recent  riots  in  Panama,  the 
rising  tide  of  Castroite  leftism  in  other 
Latin  American  countries,  and  this  day, 
at  this  hour,  the  ominous  events  in 
Brazil. 

Nor  would  they  deny  that  the  mere 
existence  of  Castroism  nullifies  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  makes  serious 
planning  impossible  because  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  frightens  away  new 
investment  and  makes  for  an  actual 
process  of  disinvestment. 

But,  admitting  all  this,  they  still  hold 
that  Castro  does  not  directly  threaten 
the  United  States,  and  we  should  not 
therefore  react  in  what  they  consider  to 
be  an  exaggerated  manner  to  the  fact 
of  his  existence. 

In  the  old  days,  there  used  to  be  a 
brand  of  isolationism  which  held  that 
we  could  ignore  what  happened  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  maintain  our  own 
independence,  our  freedoms,  our  stand- 
ard of  living  and  our  happiness.  It  was 
said  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  make 
of  America  a  fortress  so  strong  that  no 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  would 
think  of  assailing  it.  That  doctrine  was 
known  as  "fortress-America"  isolation- 
ism. 

It  is  perplexing  to  note  that  some  of 
these  who  understood  the  illusion  of  "for- 


tress-America" isolationism,  have  now 
become  the  advocates  of  an  essentially 
identical  brand  of  isolationism.  They 
appear  to  believe  that  our  security  and 
our  freedoms  would  not  be  affected  even 
if  the  major  part  of  the  hemisphere  and, 
for  that  matter,  of  the  free  world  were 
to  go  Communist. 

Castro  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  mutually  Incompatible.  One  or  the 
other  will  have  to  go. 

If  Castro  remains  in  power,  the  com- 
ing years  will  inevitably  witness  the 
emergence  of  other  Castro  regimes  in 
the  Americas. 

At  this  very  moment,  indeed.  Brazil, 
the  largest  country  in  Latin  America,  is 
the  scene  of  a  desperate  uprising  against 
the  increasingly  pro-Communist  policies 
of  the  Goulart  government.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  predict  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle.  But  if  one  major  country  like 
Brazil  were  to  go  Communist,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  political  tides  gen- 
erated by  this  development  could  be 
stopped  anywhere  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

To  say  that  this  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  our  own  security  is  nonsense. 
An  America  isolated  within  its  own 
hemisphere,  cut  off  from  its  traditional 
markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials  in 
the  Americas,  forced  to  increase  its  de- 
fense expenditures  even  over  present  high 
levels,  could  no  longer  play  any  serious 
role  in  world  affairs.  If  America  were 
thus  isolated,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
internal  pressures  would  lead  either  to 
a  popular-front  regime  or  else  to  a 
Fascist  regime. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  a  lesson 
that  we  should  have  learned  long  ago 
from  history:  that  we  cannot  separate 
our  own  freedom  and  our  own  security 
from  the  freedom  and  security  of  our 
neighbors. 

Castro  must  go.  That  is  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  send  in  the  Marines  to  de- 
pose him.  But  it  does  mean  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  give  our  unstinting 
support,  both  moral  and  material,  to  the 
brave  people  of  Cuba  who  have  never 
given  up  their  aspirations  to  freedom. 

All  those  who  feel  pessimistic  about 
the  future  of  Cuba  or  resigned  to  the 
fact  of  Castroism,  would  do  well  to  re- 
examine their  beliefs  in  the  light  of  the 
detailed  testimony  presented  in  "Terror 
and  Resistance  in  Communist  Cuba." 
Let  me  list  just  a  few  of  the  many  facts 
that  illustrate  the  mass  disaffection  that 
exists  in  Cuba  and  the  incredible  will  to 
resist  of  the  Cuban  people. 

First.  Over  a  period  of  3  years.  350.000 
Cubans  have  sought  freedom  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  leav- 
ing behind  them  their  houses,  their  auto- 
mobiles, their  furnishings,  and  every- 
thing they  possessed.  Another  325.000 
Cubans  had  applied  for  visa  waivers 
when  air  transport  to  the  United  States 
was  canceled  as  a  result  of  the  October 
1962,  missile  crisis. 

Second.  Despite  repeated  military  ac- 
tions against  the  guerrillas  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  many  captured  resistance 
leaders,  new  guerrilla  bands  and  new 
resistance  leaders  continue  to  spring  up. 
Third.  The  Cuban  peasants,  or  guaji- 
ros,  have  cooperated  openly   with   the 


resistance  in  the  mountains.  So  wide- 
spread was  this  cooperation  that  the 
Castro  regime  promvUgated  decree  No. 
988  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  it.  Anyone 
caught  giving  one  mouthful  of  food  to  a 
counterrevolutionary,  said  Castro,  would 
be  executed;  peasants  in  areas  where 
guerrilla  bands  were  operating  who  did 
not  report  their  existence,  would  feel  the 
full  measure  of  revolutionary  wrath. 

Fourth.  The  resistance  of  peasants  has 

been  matched  by  the  resistance  of  the 

city  dwellers.  ^   ,     „ 

In  April  1962,  saboteurs  burned  down 

the  Cuban  National  Bank  Building. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  bombs  leveled 
the  chemical  fertilizer  plant  in  Cotorro. 
Shortly  thereafter,  several  warehouses 
went  up  in  smoke. 

From  December  1962.  to  the  end  of 
February  1963,  saboteurs  caused  three 
train  wrecks,  to  add  to  Castro's  growing 
transportation  crisis. 

On  March  9  and  March  20, 1963,  there 
were  two  more  major  train  wrecks. 

In  early  January  1963,  a  large  garage 
filled  with  scarce  automobile  parts  was 
burned  in  the  center  of  Havana. 

And  so  it  goes,  right  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Fifth.  Stories  of  open  resistance  in  the 
streets,  of  the  heckling  of  pro-Castro 
orators,  of  spontaneous  demonstrations 
in  movie  theaters,  are  continuing  to  come 
out  of  Cuba. 

In  June  of  1962,  in  the  port  city  of  Car- 
denas in  Matanzas  Province,  demonstra- 
tions reached  the  point  of  near-insurrec- 
tion, with  the  people  battling  both  the 
Young  Communist  goon  squads  and  the 
militia.  The  situation  was  brought  un- 
der control  only  when  the  Government 
ordered  in  the  Cuban  Army.  Castro's 
TV  network  recorded  this  resort  to  force 
and  broadcast  it  throughout  the  country 
to  dissuade  dissidents  in  other  towns  and 
cities  from  following  the  example  of 
Cardenas. 

These  items  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
events  that  are  presented  In  documented 
form  in  "Terror  and  Resistance  in  Com- 
munist Cuba." 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  how  can  any- 
one say  Castro  is  secure  and  is  accepted 
by  the  people  of  Cuba? 

I  think  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
Castro  regime  is  not  accepted  by  the 
Cuban  people.  Indeed,  I  think  it  wovJd 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Cuban 
people,  in  their  resistance  to  commu- 
nism, have  displayed  a  heroism  that  ri- 
vals that  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  and  a  stubbornness  that  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  opposi- 
tion to  communism. 

The  many  uprisings  against  Commu- 
nist tyranny  in  recent  years  and  the  ir- 
repressible will  to  freedom  displayed  by 
the  Cuban  people,  both  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Cuba  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  will  be  the  scene  of  another  pop- 
ular revolt  against  Communist  bestiality. 
This  revolt  will  take  place  whether  we 
encourage  it  or  not,  because  human  en- 
durance has  its  limits  and  its  explosion 
point.  It  is  not  in  our  power  either  to 
prevent  such  a  revolt  or  to  artificially 
create  it.  But  what  we  say  and  what  we 
do  can  expedite  the  process  or  slow  it 
down.    And  on  the  day  when  the  pentup 


wrath  of  the  Cuban  people  explodes,  our 
action  or  our  inaction  may  make  the 
difference  between  victory  or  defeat. 

These  are  the  real  choices  that  con- 
front us. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  urging 
that  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  carefully 
spelled  out  program  of  liberation  for  the 
Cuban  people,  so  that  neither  our  friends 
nor  our  enemies  can  mistake  our  inten- 
tions. Let  me  again  suggest  the  outlines 
of  such  a  program. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  commit  ourselves  to  a  "declaration 
of  independence  and  freedom  for  the 
Cuban  people"  and  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Cuban  people  should  be  given 
the  right  to  select  a  government  of  their 
own  choice  in  free  elections,  under  OAS 
supervision. 

Second,  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  stand  by  the  Moru-oe  Doctrine. 

I  hear  much  talk  to  the  effect  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  out  of  date.  But  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  of  very  great  un- 
portance  to  us  at  the  time  of  the  missile 
crisis.  And,  thank  God,  President  Ken- 
nedy applied  it. 

I  believe  we  should  again  invoke  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  proclaim  a  total  em- 
bargo on  shipments  of  Communist  mili- 
tary materials  and  military  persormel 
to  Cuba. 

Third,  we  should  use  all  the  resources 
of  diplomacy,  not  excluding  economic 
countermeasures,  to  discourage  allied  and 
friendly  nations  from  shipping  critical 
materials  to  Cuba. 

Some  say  that  our  embargo  has  been 
an  exercise  in  futility.  I  agree  that  it 
has  not  been  as  effective  as  it  could  have 
been.  But  this,  primarily,  has  been  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  make  it  effective. 
We  can  strengthen  it,  we  can  make  it 
more  effective,  first  by  urging  our  allies 
to  desist  from  selling  critical  goods  to 
Cuba.  Most  important,  however,  we, 
ourselves,  can  set  a  proper  example  by 
rigidly  restricting  our  own  trade  with 
Commimist  countries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Fourth,  I  believe  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  open  and  increasing  as- 
sistance to  Cuba's  heroic  freedom  fight- 
ers, who  are  daily  defying  Castro's  ex- 
ecution squads.  Instead  of  discouraging 
the  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  instead  of 
interfering  with  their  operations,  as  we 
have  sometimes  done  in  the  past,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  give  them  at  least 
the  same  leeway  that  we  gave  Fidel  Cas- 
tro in  the  late  1950's  when  he  was  able 
to  use  the  United  States  as  his  chief  base 
of  support  and  supply  for  the  July  26 
movement. 

Not  only  should  we  support  the  anti- 
Castro  resistance  movement  in  Cuba,  but 
I  would  urge  that  we  publicly  support  the 
creation  of  a  "Cuban  Freedom  Legion" 
in  exile,  whose  ranks  would  be  open  to 
all  Latin  American  nationals. 

I  do  not  regard  this  program  as  com- 
plete or  final. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  that  can  and  must  be  done  to 
help  the  Cuban  people  recover  their  free- 
dom and  to  liquidate  the  Communist 
beachhead  in  Cuba  and  the  threat  it 
poses  to  the  stability  and  independence 
of  the  American  States. 


For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
the  argument,  which  is  made  by  some, 
that  a  Communist  tsrrarmy  in  Cuba, 
stretching  its  tentacles  into  Brazil  and 
into  other  countries  of  Latin  America, 
is  not  a  real  menace  to  all  of  us.  Al- 
though some  urge  that  it  is  nothing  to 
worry  about,  that  it  is  only  a  minor  nui- 
sance, it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  very  definite 
threat  to  all  the  Americas  and  to  our 
own  Nation. 

Certainly  a  threat  to  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
freedom  of  all,  and  we  had  better  be 
about  the  business  of  dealing  effectively 
with  it.  If  we  do  what  I  propose,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  send  American  Ma- 
rines or  American  soldiers  into  action 
there.  Instead,  the  Cuban  people  them- 
selves will  take  care  of  Castro,  if  they 
have  our  moral  and  material  support. 

Therefore,  let  us  make  it  very  clear — 
and  let  us  do  so  firmly — that  we  stand 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  tyrarmy,  that  we  were  not  only 
opposed  to  it  yesterday,  but  we  also  op- 
pose it  today,  and  we  will  oppose  it  tomor- 
row, whenever  and  wherever  it  appears. 
So  I  urge  all  Senators  to  give  their 
most  careful  consideration  and  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  current 
study  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  a 
Free  Cuba. 

I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  studies  of  the  Cuban  situation 
yet  published. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba  is  headed  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  responsible  men  and 
women  in  American  life.  I  hope  that 
their  report  will  be  read  by  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  by  the  American  peo- 
ple generally,  so  that  all  of  us  in  Amer- 
ica will  better  understand  what  is  oc- 
curring in  Cuba  and  what  must  be  done 
to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  at)sence  of  a  quonom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Seimtors  answered  to 
their  names: 


Bayb 

BOggB 

Burdlck 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EUender 

Oruenlng 

Hart 


[No.  IGQLeg.l 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Javlts 

Keating 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Morse 

Morton 


Mundt 
Rlblcoff 
Robertson 
Saltonstall 
StennlB 
William*,  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rimi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Fttl- 
bright.  Mr.  Hritska,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Jordan   of   Idaho,   Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr. 
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Latjschz,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  MJ 
Clellan,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mrs.  Smith,  ard 
Mr.  Sparkman  entered  the  Chamber  and 

answered  to  their  names.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (^tr. 
Bath  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  lis 
present. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  flo<ir. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  withoit 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the^e 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  ^o 
ordered. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McNAMARA  — 
TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Pat  McNamara.  my  senior  colleague  from 
Michigan,  has  often  been  termed  a  self- 
educated  man — and  I  suppose  that  lis 
true.  His  formal  education  ended  earljy, 
for  he  left  high  school,  to  become  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  shipbuilding  industry.! 

The  knowledge  he  has  acquired — andjlt 
Is  impressive — Is  a  tribute  to  determina- 
tion, to  hard  work,  to  dedication,  ai^d 
perhaps  to  the  principle  of  self -educa- 
tion. I 

But  Pat  McNamara  does  not  see  it  thfit 
way.  Unlike  some  self-educated  mejn, 
he  does  not  see  it  as  the  road  that  othpr 
men  should  travel.  Senator  McNamarVs 
concern  for  formal  education  has  be^n 
more  than  just  enthusiastic;  it  has  be^n 
downright  zealovis.  j 

Doubtlessly  one  of  the  reasons  for  Pat 
McNamara's  growing  stature — both  in 
this  body  and  in  Michigan — has  been  his 
deep  sensitivity  for  the  feelings  of  the 
people  he  represents  and  for  their  wel- 
fare. I 

All  who  know  him  well  recognize  tl^is 
sensitivity,  although  sometimes  he  suc- 
ceeds in  obscuring  it  with  his  aggressi/e 
independence  and  forceful  comments. 

What  this  is  building  up  to  Is  an  an- 
nouncement that  on  June  6  a  testimonial 
dinner  will  be  held  in  Detroit  for  the 
Senator.  The  dinner  is  sponsored  by 
Hlstdrut.  an  Israeli  labor  organization; 
and  all  the  proceeds  will  go  to  establ'$h 
a  Senator  Pat  McNamara  Scholarshjip 
Fund  for  Indigent  Israel  students. 

I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  to  ajt- 
tending  the  dinner. 

During  his  career.  Senator  McNamapa 
has  enjoyed  many  tributes.  Reelection 
by  a  large  majority  certainly  has  been 
one  of  them.  He  is  chairman,  as  all  of 
us  know,  of  the  Senate  Public  Wor^s 
Committee.  He  has  become  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  search  for  solutions  'to 
the  problems  of  aging.  He  has  workjed 
hard  in  connection  with  labor  law  a^d 
for  economic  growth.  | 

But  I  suspect  that  one  of  the  tribunes 
he  treasures  most  was  given  during  the 
1958  debate  on  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  when  Lyndon  Johnscn, 
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then  majority  leader,  now  President  of 
the  United  States  said: 

In  my  opinion,  perhaps  we  would  not  have 
any  kind  of  education  bill  except  for  Sen- 
ator McNamara's  constant  prodding  all  year 
long. 

So  of  all  the  testimonial  dinners  which 
could  be  held  for  Pat  McNamara,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  one  on  June  6.  linked  with 
the  chance  to  promote  education  for 
youngsters,  will  be  the  one  that  will 
please  him  most. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  the  group  which  will  give  the  din- 
ner will  honor  itself  by  honoring  Sen- 
ator McNamara. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  this  election 
year  there  have  not  been  too  many  din- 
ners about  which  a  Senator  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  could  say  something  complimen- 
tary. I  hope  that  the  dinner  will  be  a 
notable  occasion.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  Is  a  former 
citizen  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
brought  up  in  that  State.  I  hope  that 
the  dinner  will  be  a  fine  occasion  and  a 
great  success. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  cannot  claim  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  as  a  former  resi- 
dent of  his  State,  but  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Viriginia  has  been  able 
to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
others  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  wish  to 
join  in  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  has  said  about  his  outstand- 
ing colleague  [Mr.  McNamara].  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  his  colleague  has 
come  up  the  hard  way.  but  he  has  been 
a  jewel  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  carried  his  full  share 
of  the  load  and  a  little  more.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committees  on  which  he  has 
served — the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor — and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  his  work  has  been  out- 
standing. I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  him 
for  the  many  contributions  that  he  has 
made  and  the  conscientiousness  he  has 
shown  In  carrying  out  his  duties. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF    1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  b'.ll  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  ju- 
risdiction upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations,  to  authorize    the   Attorney 


General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  In  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   AS  TO   QUORUM  CAIXS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day there  have  been  two  live  quorums. 
One  required  53  minutes  and  the  other 
approximately  44  minutes.  This  Is  the 
middle  of  the  week.  We  are  considering 
a  very  important  measure.  I  would  hope 
that  from  now  on  Senators,  regardless  of 
what  particular  attitude  they  have  to- 
ward the  pending  bill,  would  make  it  a 
point  to  be  close  by  and  to  answer 
quoioim  calls  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
I  believe  I  can  speak  with  some  author- 
ity on  the  subject  because  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  who  was  summoned  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  But  that  is  be- 
side the  point. 

Some  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  by  certain  Senators  as  to  the  re- 
cording of  the  so-called  live  quorums.  A 
quorum  is  present  when  51  Senators  are 
present.  The  flrst  51  Senators  answer- 
ing the  roUcall  will  be  listed  hereafter  as 
those  constituting  a  quorum,  and  not 
those  who  happen  to  be  in  the  city  but 
who  fall  to  show  up.  I  know  of  no  other 
way  to  meet  the  situation  which  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  various  Sena- 
tors than  to  make  that  announcement  at 
this  time.  I  hope  that  in  fairness  to  all, 
and  In  the  cause  of  accuracy,  that  proce- 
dure win  be  followed  by  the  recording 
clerk.  I  hope  also  that  all  Senators 
would  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  from  now 
on  quorum  calls  will  be  accurate  and  will 
be  based  on  having  at  least  51  Senators 
present  in  person. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  inform 
the  majority  leader  that  I  shall  call  for 
a  live  quorum  when  I  obtain  the  floor  to- 
day, because  I  intend  to  raise  a  matter  of 
serious  personal  privilege.  I  do  not  wish 
any  Senator  to  have  the  excuse  that  he 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  present 
at  the  time  I  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  Is  on 
notice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is,  of  course,  within  his  rights  in 
suggesting  that  he  will  call  for  a  live 
quorum.  I  would  hope  very  much — and 
this  Is  merely  a  personal  request  on  my 
part — that  he  would  not  complete  his 
speech  on  the  civil  rights  aspect  of  his 
talk  before  he  calls  for  a  live  quonun. 
The  Senator  is  not  bound  by  anything 
which  is  done  by  other  Senators,  I  under- 
stand, but  those  of  us  who  are  for  the 
bill  and  those  who  are  against  the  bill 
had  an  informal  understanding  that 
there  would  be  no  further  live  quorum 
calls  after  the  one  just  had.  Senators 
have  been  told  of  that  arrangement.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  be  startled  If 
he  had  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  had,  to 
look  at  the  lists  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
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and  If  he  knew  how  many  Senators  are 
not  in  the  city. 

I  believe  It  Is  at  least  possible  that  If 
the  Senator  calls  for  a  live  quorum  after 
an  hour  or  2  or  3,  he  will  not,  get  it.  I 
do  not  ask  the  Senator  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  the  subject  at  this  point.  I 
merely  had  some  Information  that  I 
thought  he  would  like  to  have  before  he 
does  what  he  has  every  right  to  do. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor;  and  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  on  that  very  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  correctly  stated  that 
we  are  dealing  with  Important  proposed 
legislation.  I  believe  that  It  Is  the  most 
Important  bUl  that  has  been  before  the 
Congress  In  my  31  years  of  service.  In 
my  opinion,  it  Is  a  most  dangerous  bill. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  take  us  further 
down  the  road  to  dictatorship.  So  I  was 
prepared  to  discuss  this  afternoon  only 
one  part  of  the  bill,  namely,  title  VI, 
which  has  no  constitutional  foundation. 
It  Is  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  of 
vagueness  and  Indeflnlteness. 

I  sat  here  for  nearly  an  hour  hoping 
that  perhaps  my  colleagues  would  come. 
Meanwhile  I  saw  a  large  attendance 
in  the  press  gallery,  and  I  knew  that  the 
Fourth  Estate  was  not  there  to  hear  me 
speak.  I  found  out  why  they  were  there. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  speak  about  Vietnam.  He  will  open 
up  what  might  be  called  some  "powder 
kegs."  In  any  event,  what  he  has  to  say 
will  be  news,  and  It  will  be  In  the  news- 
papers.  It  will  be  reported. 

Under  those  circumstances,  for  me  to 
speak  for  at  least   3  hours,  as  I  had 
planned,  would  be  unfair  to  both  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  members 
of  the  Fourth  Estate,  who  have  their 
pencils  poised  to  take  down  what  he  will 
say.    I  know  they  would  not  even  put 
down  my  remarks  with  the  back  ends  of 
their  pencils.    In  view  of  that  situation, 
why  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  me  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from   Oregon  with  the   understanding 
that  he  will  hold  the   floor  untU  the 
agreed  time  of  6:30?    That  is  the  time 
I  was  told  to  be  ready  to  speak.    I   pre- 
pared to  speak,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  merely  a  part  of  a  good  speech.    I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
a  really  good  speech.    So  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  has  any 
objection  If  I  merely  take  my  seat? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  while  he  stlU  has 
the  floor 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  might  have  an 
objection  to  his  sitting  down,  but  I  would 
not  have  an  objection  to  his  arriving  at 
an  accommodation  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  basis  which  he  de- 
scribed. To  do  so  would  be  most  gracious 
and  courteous  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  What  would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  think  of  that  arrange- 
ment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  that  statement,  so  nicely  said, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  wovUd  like  to 


keep  his  speech  for  a  more  propitious 
time.  I  shall  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  with  the  under- 
standing' that  what  I  have  said  did  not 
deal  with  what  I  was  about  to  say. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  Senator  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  whether 
there  win  be  any  other  speeches  to- 
night or  any  other  quorum  calls  of  which 
the  majority  leader  knows  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  finishes  his  speech. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  defer  to 
the  acting  majority  leader  to  answer  the 
question.    I  do  not  know  the  battle  plan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  a  Uttle  embarras- 
sed to  make  the  statement  I  am  about  vo 
make  in  the  face  of  the  crowded  gal- 
leries. I  would  rather  have  made  it  to 
the  Senator  In  the  secrecy  of  the  cloak- 
room.   But  the  answer  to  his  question 

is  "No." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
but  I  vvish  to  assure  him  that  not  a  word 
of  what  I  say  wUl  be  written  in  any  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Senator 
says  what  he  told  me  he  would  say,  It 
will  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  will  make  that  state- 
ment, but  it  wni  not  be  in  the  news- 
papers.   We  have  a  kept  press  in  this 
country.    That  kept  press  win  not  print 
criticisms   of   the   present  administra- 
tion. , ,     ^ 
Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with  the 
iinderstanding  that  I  may  continue  my 
speech  on  title  VI  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  may  have  to  object— I  would  hope  that 
my  good  friend  from  Virginia  would  be 
wfiling  merely  to  yield  the  floor  with- 
out any  unanimous-consent  agreements, 
because  of  the  fact  that  tomorrow,  and 
for  weeks  thereafter,  the  Senator  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  make  his 
speech.  We  were  hopeful  that  tomor- 
row a  couple  of  speeches  which  have 
been  prepared  would  be  made. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  clear  up 
the  parUamentary  situation.  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  I  had  the  floor.  I 
was  about  to  speak  on  title  VI.  I  do  not 
want  any  Senator  to  say,  "You  have  al- 
ready spoken  on  title  VI  and  you  cannot 
speak  on  It  any  more." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  shan  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  I 
always  flnd  him  very  persuasive.  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  information  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  gave  coi^cemlng 


what  program  the  leadership  on  this  bill 
had  arranged  in  regard  to  the  procedure 
for  today.    If  I  had  known  of  it,  I  would 
not  have  said  I  was  going  to  caU  for  a  live 
quorum.     Under  those  circumstances,  I 
win  not  can  for  a   live  quorum.     But 
I   respectfully   suggest   to   the   Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  through  him  to 
the  floor  leaders  of  the  blU.  that  when- 
ever it  is  possible,  there  should  be  the 
broadest  possible  cloakroom  discussions 
of  plans.    We  are  Ukely,  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  to  flnd   ourselves   In  a 
position  in  which  each  Senator  may  have 
to  exercise  his  own  right  for  his  protec- 
tion, regardless   of   any   understanding 
some   group   In   the   Senate   may   have 
reached. 

By  announcing  that  I  shall  not  ask 
for  a  live  quorum  at  this  time,  I  do  not 
want  Senators  to  think  I  am  setting  a 
precedent  to  guide  them  In  the  future. 
I  shan  not  ask  for  a  hve  quorum  merely 
because  the  leadership  may  have  entered 
Into  an  understanding,  of  which  I  was 
not  aware,  that  there  would  not  be  a  Uve 
quorum.  ,     ^    _,„  _ 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  point  out  only  that  since 
the  Senator  was  out  of  the  city  on  Im- 
portant business,  arrangements  had  to 
be  made  before  he  returned.  We  did  not 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  call  his  at- 
tention— although  we  did  inform  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff— to  the  situation  which 
had  occurred  on  the  floor.  I  am  grateful 
for  what  he  has  done.  I  thank  him  for 
his  understanding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  perfectly  proper 
for  Senators  to  make  those  arrange- 
ments. I  was  called,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
asked  if  I  could  return  to  make  a  major 
clvU  rights  speech  at  4  o'clock.  I  said 
I  would,  and  I  did.   • 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SENA- 
TOR MORSE— SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
talk  a  little  about  South  Vietnam.  I  shaU 
base  these  remarks  on  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  because  if  Senators  wlU 
look  into  the  meaning  of  personal  privi- 
lege In  the  Senate,  they  win  understand 
why  I  am  basing  my  statement  on  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  privilege  becaiise  of  future 
reference. 

Mr.  President,  the  tinhorn  soldier 
tyrant  whom  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  supporting  In  an  un- 
justifiable war  In  South  Vietnam  has 
publicly  caned  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  a  traitor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  stoi-y 
appearing  In  the  New  York  News,  en- 
titled "Khanh  Labels  Morse  Traitor  to 
U.S.  People."  written  by  staff  correspond- 
ent of  the  News  Mr.  Joseph  Fried,  be 
published  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  fonows: 

Khanh  Labels  Morse  TRArroB  to  U.S.  People 
(By  Joseph  Pried) 
Saigon.    Vietnam,    March   28.— Strongman 
Premier    Maj.    Gen.    Nguyen   Khanh    today 
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called  Senator  Watnk  Morse,  Democrat,  o' 
Oregon,  a  traitor  to  his  people  for  advocatlni ; 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  advisers  from  Vietnam. 

Khanh  was  questioned  at  the  coastal  clt;r 
of  Nha  Trang,  200  miles  northeast  of  Saigon, 
about  Morse's  recent  statement  on  the  Sen  ■ 
ate  floor  that  "all  of  South  Vietnam  isn't 
worth  the  life  of  a  single  Ameilcan  boy." 

DOESN'T  KNOW  SENATOR'S  NAME 

Khanh  replied:  "I  do  not  know  the  namje 
of  this  Senator.  However.  If  I  were  at 
American,  I  can  say  this  Senator  would  not 
be  good  for  the  American  fighting  men  right 
here." 

Morse,  he  went  on,  is  "a  traitor  of  th» 
American  people"  for  taking  such  a  viev  . 
He  said  he  understood  Red  Chinese  advlseiB 
were  with  Communist  guerrilla  cadres. 

Khanh  also  spoke  of  Vietnamese-Cam- 
bodian relations  after  attending  the  gradu- 
ation of  a  class  of  air  cadets  at  Nha  Trani;. 

SET  TO  WELCOME  CAMBODIANS 

He  said  he  was  ready  to  welcome  a  Cam  - 
bodian  delegation  for  talks  on  Vletname£< - 
Cambodian  differences,  but  expressed  hopds 
the  two  countries  could  settle  their  dispule 
without  outside  help. 

Plans  for  early  Cambodian -Vietnamese 
border  talks  fell  through  after  the  Vie  - 
namese  bombed  and  strafed  a  Cambodian 
village  last  week,  killing  some  16  villagers. 

The  News  learned  that  the  United  SUtds 
has  begun  supplying  two-seater  A-IH  fight  sr 
planes  to  Vietnam  to  replace  slower  T-1 8 
trainers.  A  shipment  of  A-lH's,  former  y 
known  as  the  AD-6,  arrived  here  this  we<  k 
by  ship.  Other  shipments  will  reported  y 
follow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that 
statement  was  made  long  enough  ago  f(ir 
the  White  House  to  have  had  an  adit- 
quate  opportunity  to  reply  to  it.  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  proposes  to  continue  o 
give  support  to  this  tinhorn  soldier 
tyrant  in  South  Vietnam — a  straight 
dictator.  I  want  to  know  whether  t^e 
President  of  the  United  States  proposes 
to  continue  to  allow  the  killing  of  Amer- 
ican boys  in  support  of  this  tyrant,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  tyrant  publidy 
announced  that  an  elected  representati  .^e 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  af 
the  free  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  is 
an  alleged  traitor. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  position  of 
my  Government  Is  on  that  charge;  aid 
I  want  to  know  it  quickly. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  position  pt 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
that  charge,  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country,  las 
well  as  President.  I  want  to  kn(^w 
whether  or  not  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country  pro- 
poses to  continue  to  give  military  suppdrt 
to  this  kind  of  tinhorn  soldier  tjn-ant  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Freedom  in  South  Vietnam?  Tiie 
statement  of  this  tyrant  In  South  Viet- 
nam shows  the  kind  of  political  system 
that  exists  in  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  If  in  South  Vietnam 
an  oflficial  of  the  people  stood  up  and 
criticized  that  government,  the  tyrant! In 
South  Vietnam  would  liquidate  him. 

That  is  the  conception  of  freedom  hild 
by  this  tyrant  whom  the  Governmentjof 
the  United  States  is  supporting  at  Ijhe 
rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollar^  a 
day,  and  at  great  loss  of  American  blol>d. 
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The  continuation  of  the  support  of  this 
tyrant  with  American  money  and  Amer- 
ican blood  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  call  upon  the  American  people 
to  respond  to  this  kind  of  support  of  a 
military  dictator  and  tyrant,  who  is  in- 
volved on  one  side  of  a  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  repeat  it.  I  discussed 
it  at  length  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
last  night,  and  I  shall  discuss  it  on  plat- 
form after  platform  in  this  country  in 
the  months  ahead  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment. U.S.  foreign  policy  is  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  the  American  people  will  have 
to  render  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
largess  and  blood  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  used  to  prosecute  the 
McNamara  war  to  strengthen  tyranny  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

I  am  just  as  opposed  to  the  type  of 
Fascist  military  tyranny  that  this  tin- 
horn soldier  in  South  Vietnam  symbol- 
izes as  I  am  opposed  to  Communist  tyr- 
anny, because  there  are  no  human  rights 
for  the  individual  under  either  type  of 
tyranny;  and  the  end  result  is  the  same. 
I  also  want  to  know  from  this  admin- 
istration  how   many   men   we   have   in 
American   uniform   in   South   Vietnam. 
The  figure  15,000  or  15,500  continues  to 
be  used,  but  I  have  been  advised  that 
there  are  already  18,000  American  boys 
over  there.     At  least,  that  is  the  word 
that  comes  out  of  the  Pentagon;   and 
some  of  the  press  correspondents  who 
sit  above  the  clock  in  the  front  of  the 
Chamber  have  so  advised  me  again  today. 
Day  before  yesterday  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee two   questions   for   Information, 
which  we  have  the  right  to  ask  of  any 
committee,  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  plans  by  McNamara  to 
prosecute  the  McNamara  war  in  South 
Vietnam  by  sending  marines,  guerrilla 
trained.   That  is  a  rumor  out  of  the  Pen- 
tagon also.    We  do  not  have  the  answer 
yet.    I  wish  to  know  what  the  answer  is. 
I  have  also  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate   Armed   Services   Committee   to 
notify  the  Pentagon — and  I  know  he  has 
done  so — to  keep  us  informed  day  by  day 
as  to  the  casualties  suffered  by  American 
boys  in  South  Vietnam,  including  not 
only  those  unnecessarily  slaughtered  by 
this  unjustifiable   McNamara  war.   but 
also  those  who  have  been  wounded. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate  that 
I  shall  look  to  it.  on  the  basis  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  will  be  introduced  in  the  near 
future,  to  take  its  stand  in  regard  to 
McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
Senators'  constituents  are  entitled  to 
know  where  they  stand.  I  have  listened 
to  the  thunders  of  silence  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  McNamara's  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  time  has  come  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  where  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress  stand. 
If  Senators  are  for  it,  let  them  rise  and 
say  so.  If  Senators  are  against  it,  give 
those  of  us  who  have  been  willing  to  lead 
out  on  the  shocking  program  of  the 
Johnson  administration  In  respect  to 
McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnam  some 


help  to  bring  to  an  end  this  unjustifiable 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  war  between  the  South  Viet- 
namese. We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  witness  from  the  administration  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
can  produce  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
there  are  any  foreign  soldiers  in  South 
Vietnam  other  than  U.S.  soldiers.  If  U.S. 
soldiers  were  out  of  there,  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  crystal  clear  that  the  war 
would  be  fought  between  the  South  Viet- 
namese, because  whole  families  are  split 
in  civil  war. 

I  yield  to  no  man  or  woman  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  my  opposition  to  Communist  to- 
talitarianism, but  I  should  like  to  see 
a  little  more  evidence  in  the  Senate  that 
there  is  like  opposition  to  Fascist  totali- 
tarianism or  to  military  totalitarianism. 
We  prate  about  supporting  freedom 
In  the  world.  We  are  not  supporting 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam  with  Ameri- 
can blood;  we  are  supporting  totalitar- 
ianism in  South  Vietnam  with  American 
blood.  That  is  why  we  are  losing  pres- 
tige, standing,  and  face  all  over  the 
world. 

All  around  the  world,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  know  that  the  United 
States  talks  a  good  game  of  freedom,  but 
that  its  foreign  policy,  in  too  many  par- 
ticulars, does  not  practice  it. 

In  a  few  days,  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  SEATO  in  Manila,  at  long  last — a  good 
thing.  I  hope  some  good  results  will 
flow  from  it,  because  we  are  in  South 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  That  Is  the  weak  reed  upon 
which  we  lean.  In  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
the  United  States  and  the  other  signa- 
tories thereto  entered  into  what  is  known 
In  foreign  relations  as  a  protocol  agree- 
ment. This  protocol  agreement  provides 
that  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  con- 
sider the  South  Vietnamese  area  an  area 
of  mutual  concern  and  mutual  interest. 
A  regional  agreement,  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  peace  of  an  area, 
falls  within  the  framework  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  Nations;  that  is, 
such  regional  agreements  are  authorized. 
But,  if  we  enter  into  such  a  regional  pact, 
we  should  carry  out  its  purpose.  That 
Is  not  being  done  under  SEATO.  So, 
if  the  original  pact  does  not  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace,  the 
signatories  to  the  United  Nations  have 
a  duty  to  step  in. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  United  States  has 
not  exercised  the  lead  in  calling  for 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  SEATO  pact,  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  settle  that 
conflict  over  there  by  the  application 
of  the  rule  of  law.  instead  of  by  the  appli- 
cation of  American  military  force. 

We  are  a  great  country  to  talk  about 
how  we  stand  for  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  law.  When  are  we  to  start  prac- 
ticing It?  We  almost  have  to  be  dragged 
Into  every  Incident  where  the  opportunity 
exists  to  practice  our  professions  about 
standing  for  the  rule  of  law.  We  tried 
to  evade  the  Issue  In  the  Cyprus  Issue. 
The  United  States,  along  with  Great 
Britain,  tried  to  have  the  Cyprus  Issue 
handled  by  NATO.  How?  By  the  use 
of  military  Intervention.    Cyprus  Is  not 


even  a  member  of  NATO;  neither  Is 
South  Vietnam,  our  puppet  state.  We 
brought  It  Into  being  In  1954.  Inasmuch 
as  we  brought  It  Into  being,  we  say  we  are 
in  there  because  the  Government  asked 
us  to  come  in. 

What  do  we  say  about  Russian  mili- 
tary forces  being  in  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe?  We  say  that  they  are 
Russian  puppets.  Russia  has  always  ex- 
cused its  shocking  and  unconscionable 
course  of  action  In  Hungary,  and  else- 
where In  Eastern  Europe  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  in  there  because  those  govern- 
ments want  It  there.  That  is  as  much 
nonsense  as  the  excuse  the  United  States 
gives  for  being  in  South  Vietnsim.  The 
reasons  given  are  phony  They  are  in- 
tellectually dishonest  reasons.  We 
should  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  course  of 

action.  ^  _,  ^ 

If  the  SEATO  members  do  not  wish 
to  work  out  a  program  for  bringing  peace 
in  South  Vietnam  short  of  killing  peo- 
ple, we  should  take  the  case  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  great  danger  Is  that  the 
brush  fire  will  be  whipped  into  a  prairie 
fire,  and  that  there  will  be  an  interna- 
tional holocaust. 

Unpopular  as  my  position  may  be  In 
some  quarters  within  the  administration 
and  elsewhere,  I  shall  continue  to  do 
what  I  can  to  keep  faith  with  my  basic 
tenet  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  name- 
ly, my  deep  conviction  that  there  Is  no 
hope  for  permanent  peace,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  substitute  for  the  jungle  law 
of  military  force  the  law  of  reason  en- 
compassed in  the  rule  of  law  under  in- 
ternational law. 

Every  time  the  oppx)rtunlty  comes  to 
resort  to  the  rule  of  reason  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  jungle  law  of  force,  we 
should  do  so.  South  Vietnam  gives  us 
our  present  opportunity. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  never 
criticize  a  foreign  policy,  or  any  other 
policy  of  my  Government,  without  of- 
fering what  I  consider  to  be  a  construc- 
tive proposal  or  plan  to  take  its  place. 
Thus,  for  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have 
been  saying  that  we  should  try  to  use  the 
peaceful  procedures  available  to  us 
through  SEATO,  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful 
accommodation  for  the  ending  of  hos- 
tilities In  South  Vietnam.  For  want  of 
a  better  descriptive  term,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  foreign  ministers  representing 
the  governments  signatory  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty  try  to  arrange  a  form  of  SEATO 
trusteeship  on  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  putting  ourselves  In  a  rather 
weak  position  if  we  take  the  view  that 
we  ought  to  support  the  present  gang 
that  controls  South  Vietnam  for  their 
policies  are  policies  of  totalitarianism, 
policies  of  tyranny,  policies  of  the  police 

I  do  not  like  to  see  my  country  asso- 
ciated with  the  support  of  that  kind  of 
policy.  That  is  what  McNamara  is  sup- 
porting in  his  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  what  I  propose  cannot  be  done — 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  cannot  be,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  vmtil  we  try,  al- 
though the  President  of  the  Philippines 
does  not  offer  me  much  encouragement 
or  hope — we  should  go  to  the  United 
Nations. 


I  pointed  out  that  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  announced  in  Manila  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  United  States  should 
remain  In  South  Vietnam,  and  urged 
that  the  United  States  continue  using 
military  might  in  South  Vietnam.  I  had 
asked  the  President  of  the  Philippines, 
"Where  are  the  Philippine  soldiers  In 
South  Vietnam?"  I  asked  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Philippines  were  making  any 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  operation 
In  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  took 
umbrage.  I  did  not  expect  him  to  send 
me  fiowers.  He  did  not  answer  me  on 
the  facts,  however.  He  talked  about 
how  the  Philippines  would  be  glad  to 
send  in  troops  in  a  joint  SEATO  action. 
He  used  the  old  diversionary  technique 
of  telling  about  past  relationships  and 
the  support  that  the  Philippines  had 
given  to  the  United  States.  We  are  duly 
appreciative  of  that.  The  Philippine 
record  is  glorious.  However,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the 
Philippines  to  propose  a  joint  SEATO 
action,  or  a  SEATO  settlement,  or  to 
undertake  unilateral  action  of  the  kind 
it  recommends  for  the  United  States. 
Because  a  country  has  performed  well 
in  regard  to  other  obligations  does  not 
excuse  it  from  performing  well  with  re- 
spect to  the  Instant  obligation. 

So  I  say,  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  that  we 
should  intensify  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, that  he  is  missing  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. He  apparently  thinks  the  way 
to  settle  the  South  Vietnam  issue  is  to 
settle  it  with  bullets  and  not  with  reason. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  great  speech  downtown  a  few  days  ago, 
used  one  of  his  favorite  Biblical  quota- 
tions about  sitting  down  and  reasoning 
together.  I  agree  with  him.  That  is 
what  we  ought  to  do.  I  agree  that  this 
great  teaching  of  the  President  ought  to 
apply  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  take  the  lead  in  trying  to  get 
the  SEATO  nations  to  apply  the  rule  of 
law  for  the  settlement  of  the  holocaust 
in  South  Vietnam  along  any  line  that 
falls  within  the  framework  of  the  appli- 
cation of  procedures  of  international  law 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  an  area  and 
thereby  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 
If  it  cannot  be  done  through  SEATO,  we 
must  try  to  do  it  through  the  United 
Nations.    We  must  let  the  United  Na- 
tions try  Its  hand  at  ending  the  hostili- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  and  stopping  the 
killing  of  people.     After  all,  no  blood- 
letting will  ever  settle  an  issue.    In  the 
long  run  it  can  only  entrench  for  the  fu- 
ture intense  hatred,  when  a  vanquished 
party  in  a  military  program  today  will 
rise  again,  10,  20,  or  30  years  from  now. 
That  is  the  history  of  so-called  mihtary 
victories. 

Military  victories  seldom  produce 
permanent  peace.  Military  victories  only 
entrench  hatred.  Sooner  or  later,  Uke 
a  volcano,  that  human  hatred  erupts.  A 
military  solution  by  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam  can  never  bring  about 
permanent  peace,  even  though  it  would 
seem,  after  more  sacrifice  of  life  and 


the  expenditure  of  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  provide  but  a  temporary  victory. 
We  ought  to  take  the  lead.  If  SEATO 
falls,  in  the  United  Nations,  to  try  to 
arrive  at  a  program  under  which  a  Unit- 
ed Nations  trusteeship  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

This  gives  De  Gaulle  an  opportunity  to 
deliver.  It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
deliver  in  SEATO,  also.  Let  us  not  for- 
get who  signed  the  SEATO  Treaty: 
France.  Great  Britain.  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Pakistan,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  United  States.  Only  the 
United  States  is  in  there.  The  only  for- 
eign soldiers  in  there  are  U.S.  soldiers. 
The  only  foreign  soldiers  who  are  dying 
there  are  U.S.  soldiers. 

Do  not  Members  of  the  Senate  con- 
sider It  strange  that  all  of  our  alleged 
allies  in  the  SEATO  Treaty,  who  took 
the  position  In  1954  that  this  is  an  area 
of  mutual  concern  and  mutual  interest, 
are  doing  nothing  about  it  except  egging 
the  United  States  on— as  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  is  doing— to  spend 
more  blood  and  more  money  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  bloodletting  In  the  civil  war 
In  South  Vietnam? 

We  ought  to  find  out  their  reasons. 
We  should  know  why  that  Is  so.  I  sug- 
gested In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  day  before  yesterday  that 
perhaps  they  recognize  that  the  white 
man  is  never  going  to  be  able  to  prevail 
in  Asia,  that  the  day  of  the  white  man  in 
Asia  Is  over. 

Great  Britain  discovered  It.  France 
discovered  it  after  killing  thousands  of 
the  flower  of  Its  manhood  In  Indochina, 
even  though,  interestingly  enough,  we 
made  available  to  France  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  to  help  France  con- 
duct the  war  in  Indochina.  France  was 
whipped.  France  was  driven  out.  The 
people  of  France  brought  down  a  gov- 
ernment In  protest  against  the  slaughter 
of  the  flower  of  French  manhood  In 
Indochina. 

I  would  have  my  administration  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  that  Is  an  interest- 
ing pattern  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  firmlly  come 
to  imderstand  that  a  military  course  of 
action  is  resulting  in  the  unjustifiable 
killing  of  their  boys,  they  hold  to  an 
accountability  the  govenunent  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  killing. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  In  enough 
places  In  the  United  States  in  recent 
months,  and  I  have  heard  from  enough 
people  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
months  in   regard   to  the  unjustifiable 
McNamara  war   in  South  Vietnam,  to 
satisfy  me  that  there  is  rising  a  tide  of 
resentment  among  the  American  peo- 
ple In  respect  to  the  unilateral  action 
of  the  United  States  in  conducting  Mc- 
Namara's  war   in   South   Vietnam.     A 
great  many  people  seem  to  be  concerned 
about  face  saving  and  prestige.     What 
a  great  opportunity  the  United  States 
has  to  strengthen  its  prestige   around 
the  world,  to  storm  the  heights  of  world 
public  opinion  and  approval,  by  sajrlng, 
"We  feel  that  what  should  be  done  is  for 
the  countries  that  have   signed   pacts 
seeking  to  bring  an  end  to  the  threat 
to  the  peace  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
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to  Join  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful 
accommodation  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam."  That  is  my  plea.  I  am  n^t 
talking  about  myths.  I  am  talking  about 
a  blueprint  proposal  for  bringing  to  in 
end  what  I  consider  a  mistaken  Amel*- 
ican  policy.  i 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  administrfe- 
tion  will  reappraise,  and  quickly, 
McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnam.  |  I 
shall  await  the  position  of  the  Preside|it 
in  regard  to  the  statement  of  this  ti|i- 
hom  soldier,  tyrant,  dictator  in  Sodth 
Vietnam  charging  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  being  a  traitor. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  President's 
position  is  in  regard  to  that  conduct  on 
the  part  of  this  tyrant  in  South  Vietnapi. 
I  am  going  to  give  the  Senate  an  o|p- 
portunity  to  decide  what  their  positijon 
is  on  it,  too.  , 

If  we  have  reached  the  point  ntw 
where  we  have  gone  so  far  down  tme 
road  toward  the  support  of  totalitariap- 
ism  in  segments  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy that  the  totalitarians  can  proceed] to 
attack  and  try  to  undermine  the  elecljed 
representatives  of  the  free  people  of  ttie 
United  States  and  the  Congress.  th0se 
same  people  had  better  know  it.  ■ 

There  is  no  doubt  what  their  reaction 
will  be  if  they  find  out  that  the  admintis- 
tration  of  this  Government  will  sit!  in 
silence  while  a  tyrant  whom  they  fere 
supporting  in  an  unjustifiable  military 
action,  proceeds  to  attack  Membersj^of 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  traitors  simply 
cause  under  our  system  of  political  f: 
dom  and  constitutional  rights,  we  Sena 
tors  exercise  the  precious  checking  poi'er 
which  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Sp- 
ate against  what  we  consider  to  b^  a 
mistaken  foreign  policy  and  call  the  hind 
of  tyrants  such  as  the  Premier  General 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Then,  too,  perhaps  we  had  better  pan- 
der again  that  great  letter  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  James  Madison  in  1787: 


turbance  until  their  civil  rights  are  fully  re- 
stored to  them  and  all  partial  distinctions, 
exclusions  and  incapacitations  removed. 

That  is  a  fitting  transition  paragraph 
to  the  second  Item  that  I  rise  to  discuss; 
namely.  Utle  HI  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 


ind 

the 


on 
be 


I  hold  it  that  a  little  rebellion  now 
then  Is  a  good  thing,  and  as  necessary  in 
political  world  as  storms  in  the  physical. 
Unsuccessful  rebellions,  indeed,  generally 
esUblish  the  encroachments  on  the  rights  of 
the  people  which  have  produced  them. J  An 
observation  of  this  truth  should  render  hon- 
est republican  governors  so  mild  In  tieir 
punishment  of  rebellions  as  not  to  discoiu:- 
age  them  too  much.  It  is  a  medicine  ne:es- 
sary  for  the  soimd  health  of  govermnenl. 

That  great  early  President  of  the  U  lit- 
ed  States  recognized  the  importance  o  a 
healthy  democracy  of  honest  and  sin<!ere 
dissent  in  the  Halls  of  this  Govemmjent. 
This  Senator  from  Oregon  dissents 
many    things,    but    he    can    always 
counted  upon  to  fight  just  as  har4  in 
support  of  a  policy  of  his  Governnient 
when    he    thinks    that    policy    can]  be 
squared  with  the  facts.    I  intend  to  Con- 
tinue to  dissent  in  regard  to  the  unjijsti 
fiable  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  moral.    I  do 
think  that  this  war  in  South  Vietr^am, 
and    American   support   of   it.    canj   be 
squared    with    Amei'ican    principle^    of 
ideals   and  morality.     I  intend   to 
press  that  dissent. 

President    Jefferson    in    his    historic 
notes  on  religion  in  1776  wrote: 

No  wonder  the  oppressed  should  rebel 
they  will  continue  to  rebel  and  raise 
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CrVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  In  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  improve  upon  the  great  language 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  historic  notes. 
And  I  read  the  language  again: 

No  wonder  the  oppressed  should  rebel, 
and  they  will  continue  to  rebel  and  raise 
disturbance  until  their  civil  rights  are  fully 
restored  to  them  and  all  partial  distinctions, 
exclusions,  and  Incapacitations  removed. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  civil  rights 
fight.  That  is  what  the  civil  rights  fight 
is  all  about. 

I  said  the  other  day— and  it  is  a  fitting 
introduction  as  a  preface  to  my  remarks 
this  afternoon— that  we  must  always 
square  our  governmental  policy  with  our 
national  ideals  and  our  moral  profess- 
ings.  I  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that 
any  time  a  government  or  a  govern- 
mental pKjlicy  cannot  be  squared  with 
what  we  all  know  are  sound,  moral  prin- 
ciples, that  policy  must  be  repudiated 
and  changed.  The  great  evil  in  the  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  in  this  coun- 
try ever  since  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation by  reason  of  our  failure  to  ever 
deliver  the  Constitution  to  them  is  dis- 
crimination that  cannot  be  squared  with 
the  Golden  Rule.  I  shall  repeat  it  again 
and  again.  Those  of  us  who  are  seeking 
to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  are  seeking,  to 
apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  Negroes 
of  this  country. 

We  are  seeking  to  keep  faith  with  the 
principle  of  religious  teaching  that  runs 
through  all  the  religions  of  the  world, 
based  upon  a  belief  in  one  God.  Bring 
to  me  any  of  the  great  religious  books 
which  form  the  foundation  teaching  of 
all  the  major  religions  in  the  world — the 
Torah,  the  Koran,  or  the  Bible — and  I 
will  point  out  the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  the 
moral  teaching  that  all  mankind 
throughout  the  ages  has  recognized,  to 
define  the  relationship  of  man  to  man. 
What  do  we  mean  when  sometimes  we 
speak  of  an  incident  as  an  illustration 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man?  When  we 
analyze  such  an  incident,  we  find  that  the 
inhiunanity  existed  because  the  Golden 
Rule  was  violated. 

Our  great  teacher  Jefferson  ap- 
preciated that,  for  it  is  imbedded  in  the 
notes  on  religion  from  which  I  read  an 
excerpt  a  moment  ago  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  my  speech  on  civil  rights  tonight. 


Mr.  President,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  14th  amendment  merely  guar- 
£intees  to  the  Negroes  that  we  shall  do 
unto  them  as  we  would  be  done  by. 

That  Is  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the 
14th  amendment;  and  what  a  reflection 
it  is  on  the  history  of  this  Republic  that 
it  has  been  denied  and  ignored,  insofar 
as  the  Negroes  are  concerned,  ever  since 
the  14th  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  disagree  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  a  few  things,  such  as  the  McNamara 
war  in  South  Vietnam;  but  I  agree  with 
the  President  on  most  things,  and  I  fully 
agree  with  him  on  his  courageous  posi- 
tion   on    civil    rights.    Sometime    next 
week — or  perhaps  I  shall  wait  until  Me- 
morial Day,  if  this  debate  is  stUl  going 
on  then— I  shall  read,  word  for  word, 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  what  I 
consider   the   greatest   speech   on    civil 
rights  ever  uttered  in  this  country  since 
President  Lincoln's  great  Emancipation 
Proclamation.    I  referred  to  the  speech 
by  the  then  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  now  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  at  Gettys- 
burg. Pa.,  last  Memorial  Day.    It  needs 
to  be  read  and  read  and  read,  over  and 
over  again,  because  when  that  speech  is 
boiled  down  to  its  basic  elements,  one 
finds  that  it  is  about  the  Golden  Rule— 
the  rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you.    That  is 
what  the  great  Johnson  speech  of  last 
Memorial  Day  really  means. 

In  that  speech  he  made  perfectly  clear 
that  we  must  deliver  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Negroes  of  this 
country,  because,  as  Jefferson  forewarned 
in  the  statement  of  his  which  I  read  a 
few  moments  ago,  when  these  precious 
moral  rights  are  denied  to  minorities,  one 
must  expect  a  reaction  of  rebellion,  or  at 
least  of  civil  disturbance. 

I  believe  that  today  there  confronts 
the  American  people  on  the   domestic 
scene  the  most  serious  domestic  crisis 
since  1862,  for  I  believe  there  are  tens 
upon  tens  upon  tens  of   thousands  of 
Negroes — not  all  of  them  young,  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  yovmg— who  have 
become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom.   We  should  reflect  on  what  his- 
tory   teaches    about    martyrdom;    we 
should  examine  those  pages  of  the  his- 
tory books  and  should  read  of  the  epi- 
sodes which  caused  great  numbers  of 
martyrs  to  lay  down  their  lives.   We  have 
failed  too  long  to  deliver  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Negroes  of 
America;  and  this  may  be  our  last  op- 
portunity to  deliver  it  to  them  without 
the  flowing  of  great  quantities  of  human 
blood,  for  I  believe  that  the  martyrs,  or 
those  who  are  holding  the  attitude  of 
martyrs,  among  the  colored  population 
of  this  country  are  not  going  to  wait  any 
longer;  they  are  ready  to  die  for  their 
constitutional  rights;  but  they  will  not 
die  alone.     So  I  think  that  today  the 
Senate  has  an  obligation  as  solemn  and 
as  great  as  that  which  any  Senate  since 
1862  has  had. 

All  of  us  can  recognize  the  host  of  com- 
plex problems  that  the  belated  deliver- 
ance of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Negroes  will  create  in  the 
next  few  years.     I  do  not  believe  the 


delivery  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
Negroes  of  America  will  result  in  im- 
mediate tranquiUity  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Of  course,  it  will  not;  but  the  al- 
ternative would  be  so  much  more  serious 
and  costly  to  our  Republic  that  we  must 
not  think  of  any  proposal  to  give  the 
Negroes  of  this  country  anything  less 
than  their  full  constitutional  rights. 

Today,  all  the  newspapers  publish  ar- 
ticles which  include  statements  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions,  "To  what  ex- 
tent do  you  think  the  bill  will  be  watered 
down?  To  what  extent  do  you  think 
compromises  will  be  substituted  for  full 
deliverance  of  the  Constitution?" 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  if  they  vote  for  the  slightest  water- 
ing down  of  the  full  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Negroes  of  this  country,  such 
Senators  will  perform  a  great  disservice 
to  the  Nation,  and  will  have  to  assume 
their  full  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  disturbances  that  will  flow  from  a 
failure  to  give  the  Constitution  in  full 
to  the  Negroes  of  America. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  will 
have  to  make  adjustments;  but  if  we 
talk  to  the  great  Negro  statesmen  of  the 
country,  we  find  that  they  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems of  a  social,  economic,  and  political 
nature  that  will  arise  In  the  next  10  or 
20  years  after  the  Constitution  is  de- 
livered in  1964  to  the  Negroes  of  Ameri- 
ca. But  that  situation  is  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us  to  perform  as  citizen-states- 
men; it  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  rec- 
ognize that,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  all 
of  our  rights  and  liberties  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  dependent  upon  our  keeping 
faith  with  the  controlling  principle  of 
our  system  of  self-government— namely, 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  and 
that  the  laws  must  prevail. 

It  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  allude 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  dangers 
involved  in  a  failure  to  deliver  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  the  Ne- 
groes of  America,  for  I  still  know  that 
when  one  makes  the  statements  I  have 
made  in   the  past   15  minutes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  those  who  wish  to 
distort,  misrepresent,   and  read  inten- 
tions,  meanings   and  implications  into 
one's  words  that  are  not  in  fact  there, 
one  can  be  put  in  a  light,  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  that  will  cause  him  to  be  misun- 
derstood.    But  we  shall  not  serve  our 
country  well  by  running  away  from  the 
ugly  realities  that  are  involved  in  this 
great  problem  and  being  unwilling  to 
discuss  them  out  in  the  open. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  cloakrooms  of  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the 
past  15  minutes.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  politicians  who  apparent- 
ly feel  that  it  is  all  right  to  discuss  in 
the  cloakrooms,  problems  involving  the 
welfare  of  our  people  that  are  very  ugly, 
frightening,  disturbing  and  involving  hu- 
man relationships,  but  are  unwilling  to 
face  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
where  they  have  an  opportunity  really  to 
inform  the  American  people  of  what  they, 
as  legislators,  believe  are  really  basic 
problems  confronting  us  on  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

We  cannot  give  consideration  to  what 
has  been  happening  in  Florida  in  the 


last  couple  of  days  without  realizing 
that  what  I  predict  is  true  as  to  what 
will  happen  if  we  in  the  Senate  try  to 
duck  passage  of  a  bill  that  would  give 
full  deliverance  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  Negroes.  The  warnings  of  Jefferson 
will  be  put  into  practice  in  the  case  of 
an  aroused  people  who  believe  that 
wrongs  are  being  done  to  them. 

How  much  longer  do  Senators  believe 
we  can  continue  to  use  on  the  bodies  of 
human  beings  hot  shots  that  are  ordi- 
narily used  on  the  bodies  of  cattle  to 
help  in  loading  them  into  trucks  and 
corrals?  ^  ,^ 

How  much  longer  do  Senators  believe 
we  can  continue  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  use  police  dogs  on  hvunan 
beings  who  are  exercising  the  precious 
tenet  of  Jefferson— the  right  to  rebel 
when  they  think  that  tyranny  has  been 
substituted  for  freedom? 

How  much  longer  do  Senators  believe 
we  can  continue  in  our  country  using 
police  brutality  against  Negroes  when 
they  demonstrate  for  the  constitutional 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  law.  but  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  never  had  the 
courage  to  guarantee  to  them  by  legisla- 
tive implementation  of  the  Constitution? 
How  much  longer  do  Senators  believe 
that  that  can  go  on  without  the  blood- 
letting to  which  I  earUer  referred?    I  do 
not  believe  any  longer.    We  have  had  It. 
Time  is  upon  us.    There  is  no  time  left. 
We  shall  either  do  it  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  or  we  must  pre- 
pare for  domestic  disturbances  that  will 
shock  not   only  the  country,  but  the 

world.  .  J  ^^  X 

We  cannot  set  up  in  the  United  States 
a  "Union  of  South  Africa."  The  apart- 
heid policy  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
no  longer  has  a  place  in  the  United 
States.    We  have  had  it  for  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  demon- 
strated over  the  years  in  my  discussion 
of  civil  rights  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
civil  rights  problems  is  a  problem  of  the 
Southern  States  alone.  The  civil  rights 
problem  is  a  problem  of  every  State  m 
the  Republic. 

Senators  ought  to  read  some  of  the 
mail  that  I  have  received  from  my  own 
State.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  represents  a  minority  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  even  to  have  that  mi- 
nority of  public  opinion  on  the  propo- 
sition of  abdicating  the  denial  of  con- 
stitutional rights  to  the  Negroes  of  our 
country  grieves  me.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand. 

I  ask  Senators  to  name  a  State — any 
State— and  I  will  declare  that  in  that 
State  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  pub- 
Uc  opinion  opposed  to  delivering  the 
Constitution  to  the  Negroes  of  America. 
Those  people  are  as  subversive  as  the 
Communists.  Those  people  would  de- 
stroy government  by  law.  Those  people 
would  destroy  the  precious  guarantee  of 
equality  before  law.  If  we  really  applied 
the  biases,  prejudice,  and  bigotry  of  those 
people,  it  would  tear  down  our  great  sys- 
tem of  constitutional  self-government— 
government  by  law— on  which  all  of  our 
liberties  and  freedom  are  dependent. 

Mr  President,  those  opposed  to  full 
constitutional  rights  for  the  Negroes  of 
America  are  like  the  Communists— dan- 


gerously subversive  to  our  way  of  life. 
We  must  face  the  issue.  Politicians 
must  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  against 
them.  Politicians  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  recognize  that  it  is  not  important 
that  they  stay  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  bu.  that  it  is  important 
that  so  long  as  they  sit  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  they  keep  faith  with 
the  oath  of  office  that  they  took  at  the 
desk  of  the  Presiding  Officer  each  time 
they  were  sworn  in  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  That  Is 
the  issue,  along  with  the  issue  of  the 

Golden  Rule. 

With  that  introduction  to  my  discus- 
sion of  title  in  of  the  bill.  I  now  turn 
to  my  legal  argument  in  support  of  title 

m.  , 

Title  m  of  the  pending  bill  is  one  oi 
the  most  modest  and  limited  titles  of 
this  entire  measure.  It  Is  almost  easier 
to  talk  about  what  is  not  in  it  than  about 
what  is  in  it.  . 

The  words  "title  III"  arouse  memories 
of  the  old  part  HI  of  the  original  civil 
rights  bill.  But  what  we  have  before  us 
is  a  pale  and  limited  portion  of  the  broad 
scope  of  part  m  of  1957. 

The  subhead  of  title  m  is  "Desegre- 
gation of  public  faculties."  That  sub- 
head is  fully  descriptive  of  what  it  con- 
tains, and  what  it  authorizes.  Its  entire 
text  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint  signed  by  an  in- 
dividual to  the  effect  that  he  Is  being  de- 
prived of  or  threatened  with  the  loss  of  hlB 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on 
account  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  by  being  denied  access  to  or 
full  and  complete  utilization  of  any  public 
facility  which  Is  ovraed.  operated,  or  man- 
aged by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  other  than  a  public  school 
or  public  coUege  as  defined  In  section  401  of 
title  IV  hereof,  and   the  Attorney   General 
certifies  that  the  signer  or  signers  of  such 
complaint  are  unable,  In  his  Judgment,  to 
Initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  relief  and  that  the  Institution 
of    an    action    will    materially    fxirther    the 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  favoring 
the  orderly  progress  of  desegregation  In  pub- 
lic  facilities,   the  Attorney   General  Is  au- 
thorized to  Institute  for  or  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  a  clvU  action  In  any  appro- 
priate  district   court  of   the  United   States 
against  such  parties  and  for  such  relief  as 
may  be   appropriate,   and   such  coxu-t  shall 
have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings   Instituted    pursuant   to   this   sec- 
tion    The  Attorney  General  may  implead  as 
defendants  such  additional  parties  as  are  or 
become  necessary  to  the  grant  of  effective  re- 
lief hereimder. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a 
person  or  persons  unable  to  Initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a>  of  this 
section  when  such  person  or  persons  are 
unable,  either  directly  or  through  other  In- 
terested persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effec- 
tive legal  representation;  or  whenever  he  Is 
satisfied  that  the  institution  of  such  litiga- 
tion would  Jeopardize  the  employment  or 
economic  standing  of.  or  might  result  In 
Injury  or  economic  damage  to.  such  person 
or  persons,  their  families,  or  their  property. 

Sec  302.  Whenever  an  action  has  been 
commenced  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  the  Attorney 
General  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States   may    Intervene    In    such    action.     In 
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such  an  action  the  United  States  shall  b> 
entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had  instl  • 
tuted  the  action. 

Sec  303.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  title  the  United  States  shall  be  lirble  for 
costs,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  le< . 
the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sec  304.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  discrim  - 
ination  in  any  facility  covered  by  thU  titli  i. 

Described  briefly,  section  301  of  thj 
title  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  ta 
bring  suit  to  desegregate  State  facilities  i, 
other  than  educational  institution^, 
where  those  suffering  a  discrimination 
are  unable  to  bring  suit  themselves,  and 
where  pubUc  policy  will  be  served  by  suc^ 
a  suit.  I 

They  key  words  are  "denied  access  to  qr 

full  and  complete  utilization  of  any  pu 

lie  facility  which  is  owned,  operated, 

managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Sta 

or  subdivision  thereof,  other  than  a  pu 

lie  school  or  public  college."  the  latt 

Institutions  being   covered  by  title 

It  is  evident  that  what  is  covered 

this  language  is  infinitely  smaller  th 

could,  and  probably  should,  be  cover 

by  it.     It   does   not  authorize  origin 

Federal  legal  action  against  private  pe 

sons,  nor  against  all  State  abuses  of  coi 

stitutional  rights  guaranteed  by  the  B 

of  Rights,   nor  even   against   all   Sta 

violations  and  abuses  of  the  14th  amen 

ment  alone.     Its  only  application  is 

illegal,    unconstitutional    State    acti 

that    denies   equal   access   to    facilities 

owned,    operated,   or  managed  by   tljie 

States  and  their  subdivisions.     It  do0s 

not  go  to  all  instances  of  State  denial 

of  equal  protection  of  the  law;  only  to 

instances  of  State  denial  of  equal 

of  its  State  facilities. 

What  a  modest  and  inadequate 
What  a  statement  of  the  obvious  aijid 
self-evident.  If  there  is  any  principle 
of  constitutionaliMn  that  has  been  ete- 
tablished  and  reemphasized,  it  is  thjat 
racial  discrimination  in  public  institu- 
tions is  illegal.  There  are  no  refime- 
ments  here  of  private  discriminatiots, 
or  of  whether  the  licensing  of  privsite 
property  for  public  accommodation  ahd 
service  brings  these  private  services  uh- 
der  the  prohibitions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

The  only  authority  granted  the  /.t- 
tomey  General  to  institute  suits  under 
title  III  is  carried  in  section  301  and  Re- 
lates only  to  denial  of  equal  access  1  to 
public  facilities.  I 

In  section  302.  the  Attorney  General  is 
empowered  to  intervene  in  a  wider  selec- 
tion of  cases,  but  is  circumscribed  by  the 
necessity  of  the  suit  to  be  commencediby 
another  party.  However,  to  quote  the 
section:  | 

In  such  an  action  the  United  States  sl^all 
be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as        "     " 
instituted  the  action. 
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Section  304  emphasizes  that  nothing  in 
the  title  shall  adversely  affect  the  right 
of  any  person  to  sue  for  or  obtain  relief 
in  any  court  against  discrimination  in 
any  facility  covered  by  this  title. 

ANALYSIS    OF    SECTION    301 


jy  W) 
I  ufee 

tot>l. 


if  it  bad 
;s  of  this 


These  are  the  major  features 
title.  Sections  303  and  304  are  brief. 
Section  303  states  that  in  any  action 
under  the  title  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  costs.  Including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee,  the  same  as  a  private  per- 
son. This  provision  was  added  on  the 
House  floor. 


In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant section  of  this  title.  If  any  part 
of  title  in  is  going  to  work  to  advance 
equal  protection  of  the  law  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  it  is  «oing  to  be 
this  section. 

First  of  all,  the  occasion  of  Federal  ini- 
tiation of  a  suit  is  "whenever  the  Attor- 
ney General  receives  a  complaint  signed 
by  an  individual."  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  not  self-starting,  even  under  sec- 
tion 301.  He  can  act  only  upon  receipt 
of  a  written  complaint  signed  by  one  or 
more  persons.  ,  .     ^    # 

This  means  the  action  complained  oi 
must  be  real  and  must  have  happened  to 
one  or  more  individuals.  Beyond  that,  it 
must  have  happened  to  someone  with 
sufficient  interest  to  write  to  the  Justice 
Department  about  it.  It  cannot  be 
merely  an  allegation,  or  a  newspaper 
story,  or  a  rumor.  However,  no  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  the  complaining  party. 
Next,  the  written  complaint  must  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  individual  is  being 
deprived  of.  or  threatened  with  the  loss 
of.  his  right  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  by  being  de- 
nied access  to  or  full  utilization  of  any 
public  facility. 

Note  that  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  does  not  stand  alone  here.  In 
my  opinion,  it  should.  I  believe  that  a 
moral  and  legal  case  can  be  made  that 
would  call  upon  the  Attorney  General  to 
act  whenever  and  wherever  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  is  denied  by  a  State, 
and  beyond  that,  whenever  and 
wherever  any  constitutional  right  is  de- 
nied or  infringed  by  a  State  or  its  sub- 
divisions. 

But  this  particular  bill  before  us  does 
not  so  provide.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  would  be  happier  If  it  did.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  would  support  it, 
if  it  did.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that,  in 
my  judgment,  in  due  course  of  time,  we 
must  enact  a  law  that  will  provide  for 
such  protection.  But  the  pending  bill 
relates  only  to  a  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  which  takes  the  form  of 
denial  of  access  to.  or  use  of,  public  facili- 
ties, by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  .  xv.  * 

One  must  almost  weep  to  record  that 
action  by  the  Attorney  General  In  these 
matters  is  still  essential  10  years  after 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 
There  is  nothing  In  these  United  States, 
there  is  no  act  or  failure  to  act,  that  Is 
more  illegal  than  segregation  of  State 
and  local  facilities.  It  is  illegal;  it  is  un- 
constitutional. I  believe  it  Is  also  im- 
moral, un-American,  and  clearly  sub- 
versive. , 
What,  after  all,  is  equal  protection  of 
the  law  for,  except  to  guarantee  that 
no  privilege  of  social  standing,  parent- 
age party,  philosophy,  race,  religion,  or 
friendships  shall  affect  one's  standing 
not  only  before  the  law.  but  in  all  public 
undertakings? 


The  14th  amendment,  from  which  thia 
title  takes  its  legislative  authority,  de- 
clares that: 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shaU  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immu- 
nities Of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor 
shall  any  SUte  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 


Sad  to  say.  title  in  does  not  go  to  more 
than  one  small  phrase  of  the  14th 
amendment.  It  does  not  afford  help  to 
those  whose  privileges  and  immunities  of 
Federal  citizenship  are  being  abridged 
by  a  State.  It  does  not  afford  help  to 
those  whom  a  State  is  depriving  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  It  does  afford  some  limited  help 
to  those  being  denied  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  insofar  as  they  are  being  denied 
equal  access  to  a  State  facility  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

PRESENT     TrrLE     HI     ONLY     SMALL     SEGMENT    OF 
1957    PART    III 

Part  ni  in  the  1957  civil  rights  bill 
was  the  part  that  was  rejected,  the  part 
that  ended,  in  effect,  being  repudiated 
by  the  Senate.  Because  it  was  repudi- 
ated, I  refused  to  vote  for  the  sham  bill 
of  1957,  which  I  have  always  considered 
to  be  a  shameful,  legislative  exhibition 
of  pure,  political  hypocrisy.  Although 
the  Negro  organizations  of  this  country 
lost  their  heads  in  criticizing  me,  I  shall 
always  be  proud  that  in  1957  I  did  not 
vote  for  that  compromise  of  principle, 
that  substitution  of  political  expediency 
for  what  was  right. 

This  title  m  Is  quite  a  comedown 
from  what  we  tried  to  do  in  part  m  of 
the  1957  bill,  because  in  other  titles  of 
the  bill  we  were  doing  a  herculean  job 
to  try  to  deliver  the  Constitution  to  the 
Negroes.  I  hope  that  In  due  course  of 
time  we  will  continue  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  carry  out  the  deserved 
objectives  of  part  HI  of  the  1957  bill. 

Part  m  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  suits  for  Injunctive  relief 
to  prevent  violations  of  42  United  States 
Code,  section  1985.  That  section  au- 
thorizes private  suits  by  Individuals 
against  conspiracies  (a)  to  Interfere  with 
Federal  oflQces  and  as  a  result  Injure  or 
deprive  another  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  a  U.S.  citizen. 

In  this  debate,  let  us  never  forget 
that  Negroes  are  U.S.  citizens.  The  color 
of  their  skin  does  not  deprive  them  of 
US.  citizenship.  It  deprives  them  only 
of  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  benefits. 
In  so  many  particulars,  of  being  U.S.  clti- 

Z6ns 

So,  I  repeat:  (a)  to  Interfere  with 
Federal  oflBces  and  as  a  result  injure  or 
deprive  another  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  a  U.S.  citizen;  (b)  to  Intimidate 
or  Injure  parties,  witnesses,  or  Jurors  in- 
volved in  any  court  matter,  or  obstruct 
the  due  course  of  Justice  in  any  State 
court  with  intent  to  deny  someone  equal 
protection  of  the  law;  and  (c)  to  deprive 
another  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  or  equal  privileges  and  immunities 
under  the  law.  or  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections. 

The  then  Attorney  General  in  195/ 
furnished  a  long  list  of  rights  that  he 
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would  be  empowered   to  help  protect. 
These  were:  The  right  to  be  free  of  mob 
violence  while  in  Federal  custody;  the 
right  to  be  secure  from  unlawful  searches 
and  seizures;  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably   to  be  free  from  unreasonable  re- 
straints by  State  or  local  ofiBcials;  the 
right  not  to  be  discriminated  against  in 
public  employment  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  the  right  not  to  be  denied  the  use 
of  govemmentally  owned  facilities  on 
acount  of  race  or  color;  the  right  not  to 
be  subjected  to  racial  segregation  under 
compulsion  of  State  authority;  the  right 
not  to  be  denied  the  process  of  law  or 
equal  protection  of  the  law  "in  other  re- 
gards," the  right  to  a  fair  trial;  and  the 
right  not  to  be  held  in  peonage.    In  addi- 
tion he  indicated  that  the  proposed  title 
would  also  protect  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  of  the  press. 

Of  all  these  rights  we  sought  in  1957 
to  protect  through  this  procedure,  only 
one  is  to  be  protected  through  this  proce- 
dure in  the  present  title  HI— the  right 
not  to  be  denied  the  use  of  govern- 
mentally  owned  facilities  on  account  of 
race  or  color. 

The  1957  part  III  authorized  suits 
against  conspiracies  public  or  private, 
where  the  whole  gamut  of  Federal  rights 
could  be  involved.  The  present  version 
authorizes  suits  only  against  public  ac- 
tions that  deny  equal  access  to  public 
facilities. 

Clearly  no  new  right  is  created  or 
guaranteed.  The  Federal  court  cases  on 
this  point  are  literally  as  long  as  one's 
arm.  All  that  is  created  is  a  new  remedy 
to  assure  enjoyment  of  an  established 
right,  established  by  the  Constitution 
and  by  court  decision. 

What  are  they?  I  shall  omit  reference 
to  school  cases,  because  they  are  provided 
for  in  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

By  1963,  in  Johnson  v.  Virginia  (373 
U.S.  61)  the  Supreme  Court  was  able  to 
say: 

It  Is  no  longer  open  to  question  that  a 
State  may  not  constitutionally  require  seg- 
regation of  public  facilities. 

Not  for  the  benefit  of  the  overwhelming 
audience  before  me,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  record  and  for  students  of  law — 
and  I  hope  for  doctorate  candidates — 
and  for  a  public  that  may  be  interested 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  obligations  of 
citizen  statesmanship,  I  now  go  through 
the  long  list  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  have  established  beyond 
question  of  doubt  the  legal  basis  of 
title  ni. 

I  am  disappointed — because  I  am  al- 
ways hopeful — that  except  for  a  very 
dear  friend  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
all  my  other  friends  who  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  and  title  m  are  absent. 
There  Is  nothing  personal  about  It.  of 
course,  of  that  I  am  sure.  However.  I 
wonder  If  they  are  absent  because  they 
dislike  to  hear  about  the  law.  I  wonder 
If  they  are  absent  because  they  know 
there  is  no  answer  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  on  this  Issue.  Of  course,  if  one 
does  not  have  an  answer,  absence  at  least 
is  less  painful  than  presence.  But  for 
the  record  I  wish  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion again.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  title 
ni.    By    1963.   m  Johnson   v.   Virginia 
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(373  UB.  61)  the  Supreme  Court  was  able 
to  say: 

It  is  no  longer  open  to  question  that  a 
State  may  not  constitutionally  require  segre- 
gation of  public  facilities. 

I  say  hypothetically  and  rhetorically  to 
the  American  people,  who  will  read  the 
statement  of  the  Court.  "When  did  you 
last  travel  through  certain  regions  of  the 
United  States,  where  there  continues  to 
be  an  open  deflance  of  this  constitutional 
guarantee?     In  those  travels  were  you 
filled  with  the  same  heart  pangs  of  sad- 
ness that  filled  me  every  time  I  found 
wonderful  people— for  they  are  wonder- 
ful people — with  this  blind  spot,  continu- 
ing to  flout  openly  and  defiantly  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  so  clearly  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Johnson 
against  Virginia?" 
In  that  decision  the  Court  said: 
It    Is   no  longer  open  to  question  that  a 
State  may  not  constitutionally  require  segre- 
gation of  public  facilities. 


So  I  ask  the  question,  How  was  the 
Court  able  to  arrive  at  that  fiat,  un- 
equivocal statement?  It  could  because 
of  Its  long  history  of  rulings  on  the  issue, 
once  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
established  the  principle. 

Court  cases  had  already  required  de- 
segregation of  beaches  and  bathhouses  In 
Baltimore — Dawson  v.  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  220  F.  2d  386  (C. 
A.  4) .  affirmed.  350  U.S.  877;  golf  courses 
and  other  facilities  of  city  park  In  New 
Orleans — New   Orleans   City   Park   Im- 
provement Association  v.  Detiege,  252  F. 
2d  122  (C.A.  5).  affirmed,  358  U.S.  54;  golf 
course  in  Atlanta— Holmes  v.  City  of  At- 
lanta. 124  F.  Supp.  290  (N.D.  Ga.).  af- 
firmed. 223  F.  2d  93  (C.A.  5) .  vacated,  350 
U.S.  879;  State  parks  in  Virginia^Tafe 
V    Department  of  Conservation,  133  F. 
Supp.  53  (E.D.  Va.),  affirmed.  231  F.  2d 
615  (C.A.  4).  certiorari  denied,  352  U.S. 
838;    golf    course    In   Ft.   Lauderdale— 
Moorhead  v.  City  of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  152 
P.  Supp.  131  (S.D.  Fla.).  affirmed.  248  F. 
2d  544  (C.A.  5)— my  recollection  is  that 
certiorari  was  denied,  which  meant  only 
that  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
lower  court;  golf  course  In  Greensboro. 
N  C  —Simkins  v.  City  of  Greensboro,  149 
F.  Supp.  562  (M.D.N.C.).  affirmed.  246  F. 
2d  425  (C.A.  4)— apparently  they  let  it 
rest  there  and  did  not  appeal  that  af- 
firmation; beach  and  swimming  pool  In 
St.  Petersburg— Cify  of  Petersburg  v.  Al- 
sup.  238  F.  2d  830  (C.A.  5)— they  stopped 
at  that  level;  they  accepted  the  decision 
of  affirmation;  public  recreational  facu- 
lties In  Birmingham  and  businesses  oper- 
ated in  connection  therewith— S7iu«Zes- 
worth  v.  Gaylord.  202  F.  Supp.  59  (N.D. 
Ala.);    golf    courses,    swimming    pools, 
bathing  beaches,  parks,  etc..  In  Ports- 
mouth,  V&.—Holley   V.   City   of   Ports- 
mouth,  150  P.  Supp.    (ED.  Va.);   golf 
course  In  Texas— WtUie  v.  Harris  County, 
202  F   Supp.  549  (S.D.  Texas)    (Sylvan 
Beach  Park);    golf  course  in  Miami- 
Ward  V.  City  of  Miami,  151  P.  Supp.  593 
(S.D.  Pla.) . 

In  all  these  latter  cases  the  previous 
Supreme  Court  decisions  were  cited,  and 
the  lawyers  decided  that  they  had  had 
enough  and  were  willing  to  abide  by  the 
lower  Federal  court  decision. 


By  1963,  It  was  "no  longer  open  to 
question"  that  the  contempt  citation  of 
a  Negro  who  refused  to  sit  In  a  colored 
section  of  a  Virginia  court  must  be 
reversed. 

Thus,  all  we  do  with  this  section,  and 
In  fact  with  this  title,  is  to  provide  a  new 
remedy,  a  new  enforcement  of  an  exist- 
ing constitutional  right. 

It  might  fairly  be  asked.  Why  not? 
How  can  It  be  argued  that  constitutional 
rights  belong  only  to  those  who  can  af- 
ford them?  Who  wants  to  take  the 
position  in  this  debate  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  Its  promises  are  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  people  with  the  means  to  go  to 
court? 

What  in  the  world  are  the  courts,  the 
executive,  and  the  Congress  for,  if  it  is 
not  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution? 

Do  opponents  of  this  section  want  to 
argue  that  Illegal  and  unconstitutional 
State  activities  should  continue  unless 
and  until  some  private  citizen  can  get  a 
case  into  court?  Surely  we  hold  our 
constitutional  rights  dearer  than  that. 

It  Is  10  years  past  the  time  when  this 
section,  and  much  more  In  this  area, 
should  have  been  enacted  into  law.  That 
alone  bespeaks  Its  need.  There  is  no 
"deliberate  speed"  qualification  to  de- 
segregation of  these  nonschool  facilities. 
The  Supreme  Court  made  that  quite 
clear  In  the  Watson  case  last  year,  in- 
volving public  facilities  of  the  city  of 
Memphis.  It  ordered  a  prompt  desegre- 
gation of  the  facilities  In  question,  stat- 
ing that  the  basic  guarantees  of  our 
Constitution  are  warrants  for  the  here 
and  now  and.  unless  there  Is  an  over- 
whelmingly compelling  reason,  they  are 
to  be  promptly  fulfilled— Watson  v.  City 
of  Memphis,  373  U.S.  526,  1963. 

Every  day  and  every  week,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  citizens  are 
losing  precious  rights  by  the  absence  of 
enforcement  provisions  for  the  right  to 
equal  protection.  The  courts  have  met 
their  responsibilities,  but  they  can  act 
only  In  cases  brought  before  them.  The 
executive  and  the  Congress  have  dragged 
their  heels  for  10  years.  I  said  in  1957 
and  In  1960  that  It  was  time  for  us  to 
act.  In  1964,  it  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  we  have  not  yet  done  so. 


MEANING     or    STATE     FACILmES 

The  denial  of  equal  access  to  public 
faciliUes  covered  by  the  section  is  to 
those  "owned,  operated,  or  managed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  other  than  a  public  school  or 
public  college  as  defined  in  section  401  ol 
title  rv." 

The  import  of  this  language  Is  to 
bring  In  the  Federal  executive  to  help  de- 
segregate State  and  local  hospitals, 
swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  beaches, 
parks,  clinics,  auditoriums,  and  stadiums, 
libraries  court  rooms.  National  Guard 
armories,  and  all  other  facilities  and  in- 
stitutions of  a  public  nature.  The  con- 
text of  the  hearings  makes  it  clear  that 
what  Is  contemplated  by  "pubUc  facil- 
ities" are  tangible  physical  ones,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  State  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. This.  too.  Is  a  marked  Umlta- 
tion  on  Federal  action. 
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I  disagree  with  it.  I  would  that  the 
bill  were  broader,  but  it  is  not  in  this 

section.  ,.    o^i* 

What  is  owned  or  operated  by  the  St^te 
is  fairly  evident.  What  is  managed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  State  is  not  quite  so 

evident.  ,.  ^    *iu- 

Opponents  have  charged  that  tpis 
could  include  businesses  licensed  by  the 
State  or  regulated  by  the  State,  or  sub- 
ject to  price  regulation  by  public  au- 
thority. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  a  facetijus 
charge  that  derives  largely  from  the  fit- 
erature  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 'It 
smacks  of  those  who  claim  they  are  woirk- 
ing  for  the  Government  for  3  months jout 
of  every  year  because  they  pay  Federal 
taxes  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  Uieir 
total  income. 

To  complain  that  the  State  is  "^f-^- 
aging"  one's  business  because  it  sets  I 
certain  statutory  requirements  and  rieg 
ulations  is  a  frivolity  that  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  title  m.  As  a  matter  of  f^ct, 
to  those  who  make  this  complaint  I  wduld 
say  that  we  deal  with  discrimination^  by 
licensed  and  interstate  businesses  ^  In 
title  n.  not  m  title  m.  i 

What  a  facility  "managed  on  behalf 
of  the  State"  would  be  under  this  Sec- 
tion is  primarily  the  one  that  is  turned 
over  by  the  State  to  a  private  oper^itor 
in  order  to  evade  the  14th  amendmfent. 
This  has  been  done,  and  is  being  dt)ne- 
The  courts  have  already  dealt  with  it. 
They  have  not  tolerated  these  evasijons. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  should  not  en- 
courage or  accelerate  them  by  limiting 
these  suits  to  the  prima  facie  case$  of 
State  ownership  and  operation. 

Here  again,  section  301  does  not  create 
any  new  right  or  any  new  legal  prin- 
ciple.   The  language,  too.  seeks  to  deal 
with  clear  constitutional  rights  as  but- 
lined  and  defined  by  the  Federal  courts. 
In  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Au- 
thority. 365  U.S.  715  (1961).  the  Sup^me 
Court  held  that  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  including  the  Micts 
that  the  restaurant  in  question  was  phys- 
ically and  financially  an  integral  part 
of  a  public  building,  built  and  maintattned 
by  public  funds,  devoted  to  a  public  plark- 
ing  service,  which  building  was  o^'ned 
and  operated  by  an  agency  of  the  state 
for  public  purposes,  the  State  was  a  Joint 
participant  in  the  operation  of  the  (res- 
taurant and  the  refusal  of  the  restau- 
rant owner  to  serve  a  Negro  on  accpunt 
of  his  race  violated  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.    Where 
the  State  leases  public  property  in  (such 
a  manner  and  for  such  a  purposd  the 
proscriptions   of   the    14th   amend|nent 
must  be  complied  with  by  the  lessee  as 
certainly  as  though  they  were  biitding 
covenants   written  into  the   agreement 
itself.  1 

Cases  on  the  same  point  are  Miiir  v. 
Louisville  Park  Theatrical  Associdtion, 
347  U.S.  971,  vacating  and  remanding, 
202  F.  2d  275  (C.A.  6)— leased  open  air 
theater;  Aaron  v.  Cooper.  261  F.  2d  97 
(C.A.  8)— leased  school;  City  of  Grkens- 
horo  V.  Simkins.  246  F.  2d  425  (C.A.  4). 
affirming  149  P.  Supp.  562  'M.D.NX?.)  — 
leased  golf  course:  Derrington  v.  Plum- 
mer.  240  F.  2d  922  (CJi.  5>,  certiorari 
denied,  353  U.S.  924— leased  cafe^ria; 
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Coke  V.  City  of  Atlanta,  184  F.  Supp.  579 
(N.D.  Ga.) — leased  airport  restaurant; 
Jones  V.  Marva  Theatres.  180  P.  Supp.  49 
(D.  Md.) — leased  motion  picture  thea- 
ter: Tate  V.  Department  of  Conserva' 
tion,  133  F.  Supp.  53  (E.D.  Va.) .  affirmed, 
231  F.  2d  615  (C-A.  4) ,  certiorari  denied, 
352  U.S.  838 — leased  beach;  Nash  v.  Air 
Terminal  Services.  85  F.  Supp.  545  (E.D. 
Va.) — leased  airport  restaurant:  Law- 
rence V.  Hancock,  76  F.  Supp.  1004  (S.D. 
W.  Va.) — leased  swimming  pool.  Al- 
though these  decisions  are  rested  on 
various  grounds — in  some,  that  the  lease 
was  a  technique  of  evading  State  respon- 
sibility; in  others,  that  the  property, 
though  privately  operated,  was  being 
used  for  a  public  purpose — they  have 
been  uniform  in  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  the  discrimination  effectuated  by 
the  lessee  was  constitutionally  forbidden. 
We  are  dealing  with  subterfuge, 
evasion,  trickery,  and  downright  cheat- 
ing. That  is  what  the  courts  have 
spoken  out  against  and  ruled  against. 
The  courts  have  said  to  those  who  would 
evade  the  14th  amendment:  "You  can- 
not do  it  by  these  improper  and  intel- 
lectually dishonest  means." 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  some  weeks  ago, 
that  I  wish  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  the  Congress  could 
point  to  such  a  glorious  record  of  pro- 
tecting the  civil  rights  of  the  Negroes  of 
the  country  as  our  courts  can  point  to. 
Our  courts  have  been  so  far  ahead  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  that,  as  we  approach 
our  responsibility  in  connection  with 
passing  the  civil  rights  bill,  we  should  do 
it  with  both  humility  and  shame.  Our 
record  has  been  a  sorry  record;  but  this 
is  the  time  to  correct  it.  The  bill  gives 
us  a  great  opportunity  to  correct  it. 

In  Derrington  against  Plummer,  a  res- 
taurant was  constructed  in  the  basement 
of  a  new  courthouse  building.  After 
completion,  the  space  was  leased  to  a 
private  party,  for  operation.  Following 
a  refusal  of  service,  several  Negroes 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  county  from 
leasing  to  any  tenant  who  practiced  such 
discrimination.  In  sustaining  an  injunc- 
tion issued  by  the  district  court,  the 
fifth  circuit  held  that  the  action  of  the 
lessee  was  not  mere  private  conduct,  but 
partook  of  State  action.  I  read  from  the 
court's  opinion  (240  F.  2d  at  925-926)  : 

Assuming  no  purpose  of  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  county  In  the  renewal  of  the 
lease,  and  fxirther  assuming  no  express 
reservation  of  control  by  the  terms  of  the 
lease  to  prevent  discrimination.  •  •  •  the 
basement  of  the  courthouse  can  by  no  means 
be  termed  surplus  property  not  used  nor 
needed  for  county  purposes.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  co\irthouse  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, built  with  public  funds  for  the  vise 
of  the  citizens  generally,  and  this  part  of 
the  basement  had  been  planned,  equipped 
and  furnished  by  the  county  for  use  as  a 
cafeteria.  Without  more  justification  than 
Is  shown  In  this  case,  no  court  could 
countenance  the  diversion  of  such  proi>erty 
to  a  purely  private  use. 

»  •  •  •  • 

If  the  county  had  rendered  such  a  service 
directly.  It  could  not  be  argued  that  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  would  not 
be  violative  of  the  fovirteenth  amendment. 
The  same  result  Inevitably  follows  when  the 
service  Is  rendered  through  the  Instrumen- 


tality of  a  lessee;  and  In  rendering  such  serv- 
ice the  lessee  stands  In  the  place  of  the 
county.  His  conduct  Is  as  much  state  action 
as  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  county  Itself. 

I  have  read  that  part  of  the  Court's 
opinion  because  it  describes  the  kind  of 
intellectual  dishonesty  that  those  county 
officials  resorted  to,  in  their  attempts  to 
evade  their  clear  obligations  under  the 
14th  amendment.  A  new  courthouse 
had  been  built,  and  a  cafeteria  was  in- 
stalled in  it.  The  cafeteria  was  in- 
stalled by  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Those  officials  did  not  want  Negroes  to 
eat  in  the  cafeteria,  but  the  officials 
knew  that  Negroes  would  have  to  be 
allowed  to  eat  in  it  if  it  was  operated  as 
a  public  cafeteria.  So  they  leased  the 
cafeteria  to  others. 

As  we  say,  the  Court  pierced  the  veil  of 
hypocrisy  and  intellectual  dishonesty. 
The  Court  did  not  even  look  at  the  moti- 
vations for  the  lease,  but  only  at  the 
facts.  So.  by  the  clear  statement  I  have 
just  read,  the  Court  squashed  that  sub- 
terfuge, and  ruled  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment applied.  Let  the  great  decision  in 
that  case  be  a  warning  to  those  who 
think  that  following  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  bill  they  may  be  able  to 
undermine  and  to  "termite"  the  bill 
with  even  a  subterfuge.  The  courts  are 
away  head  of  them;  the  courts  are  not 
given  to  the  sort  of  political  hypocrisy 
that  so  many  of  our  county  officials  and 
State  officials  and  municipal  officials 
have  resorted  to  in  their  attempts  to 
make  the  14th  amendment  meaningless, 
insofar  as  the  Negroes  of  this  country 
are  concerned. 

Similarly,  in  Nash  against  Air  Terminal 
Services,  Inc.,  supra,  the  plaintiff  was 
refused  service  in  a  privately  run  con- 
cession at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port. I  well  remember  that  case.  I 
knew  something  about  its  origins  and 
about  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  call 
attention  to  that  subterfuge  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  and  I 
knew  some  of  the  Negroes  who  had  the 
good  citizenship  to  offer  themselves  as 
the  necessary  examples,  so  that  suit 
could  be  brought  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
shocking  discrimination  against  Negroes 
at  the  Washington  National  Airport,  on 
the  border  of  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  itself. 

The  Court  found— 85  P.  Supp.  at 
549_that  the  plaintiff  had  been  denied 
his  rights  under  the  14th  amendment 
since  the  restaurant  was  operated  "too 
close,  in  origin,  and  purpose,  to  the 
functions  of  the  public  government  to 
allow  them  the  right  to  refuse  service 
without  good  cause."  And  in  Coke 
against  City  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  court 
appears  to  have  discarded  the  exception 
suggested  in  the  Derrington  opinion,  that 
is,  that  property  not  used  or  needed  for 
governmental  purposes  may  be  operated 
free  of  the  restrictions  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Although  it  found  that 
property  at  the  Atlanta  Airport  Terminal 
leased  as  a  restaurant  was  not  used  or 
needed  for  city  purposes,  the  court  held 
(184  F.  Supp.  at  585)  : 

Under  the  facts  In  this  case  the  Court 
holds  that  the  conduct  of  Dobbs  Houses, 
Inc.  (the  lessee)  Is  as  much  State  action 
as  would  be  similar  conduct  of  the  city  of 
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Atlanta  Itself  and  that  the  discrimination 
practiced  by  Dobbs  Houses,  Inc.  In  refus- 
ing to  serve  Negroes  except  upon  a  seg- 
regated basis  Is  violative  of  plaintiff's  rights 
as  a  Negro  citizen  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion provision  of  the  14th  amendment. 

While  the  cases  involving  leases  of 
Government  property  deal  with  variant 
factual  situations,  they  have  one  element 
in  common:  All  of  them  involved  fa- 
cilities which,  although  operated  by  non- 
governmental lessees,  were  open  to  the 
public  generally.  Under  such  circum- 
stances at  least,  where  one  segment  of 
the  general  pubUc  is  singled  out  and  re- 
fused service  solely  because  of  race  or 
color — 

The  right  of  citizens  to  use  public  property 
without  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race 
may  not  be  abridged  by  the  mere  leasing  of 
the  property. 

City  of  Greensboro  v.  Simkins.  246  P. 
2d  425.  426  (C.A.  4). 

The  words  "managed  by  the  State"  and 
"managed  on  behalf  of  the  State"  are 
intended  to  apply  to  the  same  facUity 
before  and  after  it  has  been  turned  over 
to  private  management,  especially  when 
done  in  an  effort  to  evade  a  constitu- 
tional obligation  of  the  State. 

A  bona  fide  sale  of  a  facility  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  language.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  transaction  and  its  terms 
would  be  subject  to  court  findings  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Where  the  faciUty 
is  believed  to  be  managed  or  operated 
privately  only  as  a  facade  for  a  public 
authority,  then  the  Attorney  General  has 
authority  to  bring  suit.  'Whether  he  is 
successful  or  not  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  facts  he  is  able  to  bring  out  in 
court. 

rURTHER     LIMPTS     ON     BRINGING     OF     SUrTS 

Since  I  am  going  through  the  language 
of  this  section  in  order,  it  would  appear 
up  to  now  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
act  promptly  on  receipt  of  a  written 
complaint. 

But  not  so.  He  first  must  find  that  the 
complainants  are  "unable,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  initiate  and  maintain  appropri- 
ate legal  proceedings  for  relief  and  that 
the  Institution  of  an  action  will  mate- 
rially further  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  favoring  the  orderly  de- 
segregation in  public  facilities." 

The  pertinent  guidelines  to  who  is  to 
be  deemed  unable  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain suits  are  set  forth  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  301.    It  states: 

The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a  person 
or  persons  unable  to  Initiate  and  maintain 
appropriate  legal  proceedings  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
when  such  person  or  persons  are  unable, 
either  directly  or  through  other  Interested 
persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effective  legal 
representation;  or  whenever  he  Is  satisfied 
that  the  Institution  of  such  litigation  would 
jeopardize  the  employment  or  economic 
standing  of.  or  might  result  in  Injury  or 
economic  damage  to,  such  person  or  persons, 
their  families,  or  their  property. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  necessity 
and  desirability  of  bringing  constitu- 
tional rights  within  the  grasp  of  every 
American,  rich  or  poor.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  when  the  other  party  in 
the  suit  is  a  State  or  one  of  its  subdivi- 
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sions.    Here,    after    all,    are    extensive 
financial  resources. 

Sometimes  we  hear  complaints  that 
in  Federal  cases,  the  individual  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  forces  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
in  these  cases,  the  individual  confronts 
the  forces  and  resources  of  a  State, 
which  can  be  just  as  overwhelming  to  a 
person  of  modest  means. 

It  would  also  be  virtually  self-evident 
that  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  complaining  party  to 
local  economic  reprisal.  This  is  why 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  name  of 
the  complainant  be  revealed.  In  cases 
where  the  complainant  brings  suit  in  his 
own  behalf,  he  is  often  subjected  to  eco- 
nomic harassment. 

The  final  limitation  upon  the  Attorney 
General  in  deciding  whether  to  bring 
suit  is  whether  the  action  will  materially 
further  public  policy.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  qualification  to  limit  the  Federal 
actions  to  the  general  classes  of  State 
action  that  are  most  widespread  and 
where  a  court  decision  can  have  the 
greatest  impact. 

NO    SIMILAR    LIMITATIONS    IN    OTHEB    STATTTTES 

These  limitations  in  title  HI  are  re- 
markable ones.  They  are  not  found  in 
the  other  statutes  authorizing  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  suit.  These  lim- 
itations are  unique  to  these  equal  pro- 
tection cases. 

But  they  are  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  them;  I  would  not  have  them  in 
it  if  I  had  my  way.  I  beUeve  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  the  legal  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  his  powers 
and  services  should  be  brought  to  bear 
wherever  the  constitutional  rights  of  a 
citizen  have  been  violated  or  denied. 

That  ought  to  be  the  principle. 
Wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  an  American  is 
abridged  or  denied,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  the 
legislatively  implemented  power  to  move 
in  to  protect  the  public  interest,  because 
he  would  be  protecting  the  public  inter- 
est as  well  as  the  individual  concerned. 
That  is  an  interest  dear  and  valuable 
to  each  one  of  us. 

I  point  out  that  although  I  would  go 
much  further  than  the  bill  would  go.  the 
fact  that  we  have  these  limitations  in  re- 
gard to  civil  rights  cases  in  the  bill  is 
a  complete  rebuttal  to  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  who  say  that  we  are  seeking 
to  give  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  way 
and  some  how  an  unjustifiable  author- 
ity whereas  he  has  such  authority  in 
connection  with  many  other  statutes,  as 
I  shall  show,  where  property  rights,  not 
human  rights,  are  involved. 

What  a  commentary  that  in  1964  we 
are  willing  to  give  broader  Intervening 
authority  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  in  protecting  property 
rights  under  statutes  than  protecting 
human  rights  under  statutes. 

But  I  suppose  with  all  the  problems 
we  have  in  connection  with  the  bill,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  at  least  we  shall  be 
protecting  a  great  principle  In  imple- 
menting constitutional  rights  in  title  m 
by  giving  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
intervening  authority,  although  limited 


in  scope,  which  the  bill  would  give,  we 
ought  to  be  pleased  that  we  have  moved 
that  far  down  the  road  toward  deliver- 
ing the  Constitution  to  the  Negroes  of 
America.  ,  ^       ,   _ 

So  I  shall  support  the  bill,  although  I 
would  prefer  it  to  be  even  more  compre- 
hensive than  it  is  on  that  particular 
legal  point  that  I  have  discussed  in  the 
last  5  minutes.  Perhaps  it  can  be  said 
with  some  justification  that  the  Justice 
Department  could  not  and  should  not 
handle  so  much  litigation  and  that  It 
should  be  confined  to  cases  having  broad 
national  Impact.  That  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  standard  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
deciding  which  cases  to  accept. 

But  I  am  willing  to  quarrel  with  that 
point  of  view.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
authority  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
bring  proceedings  against  any  action, 
public  or  private,  on  behalf  of  any  citi- 
zen, rich  or  poor,  where  any  constitu- 
tional right  is  Involved.  If  not  the  At- 
torney General,  then  perhaps  local  Fed- 
eral attorneys  should  be  authorized  to 
handle  these  cases.  After  all,  we  have 
lower  Federal  courts.  They  take  what 
the  Supreme  Court  cannot  take. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  this  whole 
subject  is  that  the  Justice  Department 
Is  authorized  to  bring  suit  In  statute  after 
statute  that  Involves  property  rights,  and 
with  no  squeamish  limitations  on  the 
wealth  of  the  complaining  party  or  the 
national  Impact  of  the  case. 

For  all  the  well-heeled  organizations 
that  are  propagandizing  this  Nation  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other  about  this 
bill  being  a  "Federal  power  grab."  I  ask: 
Why  Is  It  only  a  power  grab  when  It  Is 
personal,  human  rights  that  are  sought? 
A  businessman  with  any  Interest  In 
the  fishing  industry,  In  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, navigation  of  rivers,  electric  utili- 
ties, advertising,  freight,  fur  products, 
marketing  of  securities,  wool  products. 
stockyards,  sugar,  water  carriers,  trade- 
marks, natural  gas,  aviation,  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies,  and  with  any 
Interest  In  labor  relations  and  union  ac- 
tivities, has  many  recourses  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  to  some  other  Fed- 
eral agency  to  come  to  his  relief  with 
legal  proceedings,  usually  against  a  com- 
petitor. ,  .     ,^  . 
That  Is  all  right.    I  do  not  claim  It  Is 
not.    But  we  cannot  reconcile  it  on  any 
principle  of  granting  equality  of  rights. 
It  would  grant  to  people  Involved  in  non- 
property    cases— human-rights    cases— 
the  same  right  given  to  those  involved  in 
property-right  cases.    If  It  Is  all  right  to 
give  such  sweeping  powers  of  interven- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  or  to  coun- 
sel for  other  Federal  agencies  in  connec- 
tion with  all  of  the  property-right  prob- 
lems, what  in  the  world  is  wrong  with 
giving  the  same  powers  to  protect  the 
rights  that  are  equally  precious;  name- 
ly, human  rights? 

Most  of  these  are  statutory  rights  and 
practices.  They  authorize  Federal  en- 
forcement of  a  public  policy  laid  down 
in  a  statute. 

What  Is  at  stake  here  is  enforcement 
of  a  constitutional  right  laid  down  in  the 
14th  amendment— certainly  not  of  Infe- 
rior importance.  Certainly  a  constitu- 
tional right  is  of  as  great  importance  as 
a  statutory  right. 
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One  of  the  House  opponents  of  the  bttl 
has  furnished  a  Ust  of  statutes  und^r 
which  the  Attorney  General  or  some 
other  Federal  officer  is  authorized  to 
commence  injunctive  proceedings.        | 

I  thank  him  for  helping  me  proje 
my  case.  It  so  often  happens  |n 
a  lawsuit  that  we  get  our  greatest  hejp 
from  our  opponent.  Very  often  he  pre- 
sents the  very  information  that  wins  the 
case  for  the  other  side.  So  I  thank  th^t 
opponent  of  civil  rights  on  the  House 
side  for  supplying  me  with  the  list  ^f 
proof.  It  bears  out  the  thesis  which!  I 
have  been  discussing  in  the  last  f^ 

minutes.  ^.  -^  A 

That  list  of  statutes  under  which  tltie 
Attorney  General  or  some  other  Federpl 
officer  is  authorized  to  commence  iji- 
junctive  proceedings  against  individusjls 
in  these  cases  reads  as  follows:  j 

Antitrust  laws,  restraining  violation^— 
by  U  S.  attorney  under  direction  Att^- 
ney  General  (15  U.S.C.  4,  July  3.  189(1). 
Associations  engaged  in  catching  aid 
marketing  aquatic  products  restrained 
from  violating  order  to  cease  and  desist 
monopolizing  trade— by  Department  of 
Justice  (15  U.S.C.  522,  June  25.  1934). 
Association  of  producers  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  restraining  tradef- 
by  Department  of  Justice  (7  U.S.C.  292, 
Feb. 18. 1922).  I 

Atomic  Energy  Act.  enjoining  violja- 
tion  of  act  or  regulation — by  Atonjic 
Energy  Commission— by  Attorney  Geh- 
eral  (42  U.S.C.  1816.  Aug.  1.  1946).    J 

Bridges  over  navigable  waters,  injur^c- 
tlon  to  enforce  removal  of  bridges  vio- 
lating act  as  to  alteration  of  bridge^ 
by  Attorney  General  (33  U.S.C.  519,  Julne 
21,1950).  J 

Clayton  Act.  violation  of  enjomed— 
US  attorney  under  direction  of  Attor- 
ney General  (15  U.S  C.  25.  Oct.  15,  191  D  • 
Electric  utility  companies,  compliance 
with  law  enforced  by  injunctions— by 
Federal  Power  Commission  (16  U.S.C. 
825m.  Aug.  26, 1935). 

False  advertisements,  dissemination 
enjoined— by  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(15  U.S.C.  53,  Mar.  21.  1938). 

Freight  forwarders,  enforcement 
laws,  orders,  rules,  and  so  forth,  by 
junctions — by  Interstate  Commence 
Commission  or  Attorney  General  [49 
use.  1017,  May  16. 1942) . 

Fur  Products  Labeling  Act.  to  enjoin 
violation— by  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(15  U.S.C.  69g,  Aug.  8.  1951). 

Enclosure  of  public  lands,  enjoi 
violation— by  U.S.  attorney  (43  U. 
1062,Feb.  25. 1885). 

Investment  advisers,  violations  of  s 
ute.  rules  and  regulations  governing, 
joined— by  Securities  and  Exchahge 
Commission  (15  U.S.C.  80b-9,  Aug.  22. 
1940 ». 

Gross  misconduct  or  gross  abuse  of 
trust  by  investment  companies,  jn- 
joined — by  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (15  U.S.C.  80a-35.  Aug.  22. 
1940). 

Use  of  misleading  name  or  title  by  in- 
vestment company,  enjoined — by  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  (15  U.I3.C 
80a-34.  Aug.  22,  1940.) 

Violation  of  statute  governing,  or 
rules,  regiilation.  or  orders  of  SEC  by 
investment  companies,  enjoined — by  Se- 


of 
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curities  and  Exchange  Commission  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-41.  Aug.  22, 1940) . 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  enjoining  of 
violations— by  Administrator,  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  un- 
der direction  of  Attorney  General  (see 
29  U.S.C.  204b,  29  U.S.C.  216c.  217.  June 
25,1938). 

Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers 
Compensation  Act,  enforcement  of  order 
by  injunction— by  U.S.  attorney  (see  29 
U.S.C.  921a.  33  U.S.C.  921.  Mar.  4.  1927). 

Import  trade,  prevention  of  restraint 
by  injunction— by  U.S.  attorney,  under 
direction  of  Attorney  General  (15  U.S.C. 
9.  Aug.  27.  1894) . 

Wool  products,  enjoining  violation  of 
Labeling  Act^by  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (15  U.S.C.  68e.  Oct.  14, 1940) . 

Securities  Act,  actions  to  restrain  vio- 
lations—by Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission— 15    U.S.C.    77t.    May    27, 

1933) . 

Securities  Exchange  Act.  restraint  of 
violations— by  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (15  U.S.C.  78u.  June  6, 1934) . 

Stockyards,  injunction  to  enforce  or- 
der of  Secretary  of  Agriculture— by  At- 
torney General  (7  U.S.C.  216.  Aug.  15. 

1921). 

Submarine  cables,  to  enjoin  landing  or 
operation— by  the  United  States  (47 
U.S.C.36,May27. 1921). 

Sugar  quota,  to  restrain  violations— by 
U.S.  attorney  under  direction  of  Attorney 
General,  see  7  U.S.C.  608(7) ,  and  7  U.S.C. 
608a^6.  May  9. 1934. 

Water  carriers  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  injunctions  for  viola- 
tions of  orders  of  ICC— by  ICC  or  At- 
torney General  <49  U.S.C.  916,  Sept.  18. 
1940). 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  to  enjoin  vio- 
lations—by Federal  Trade  Commission 
(15  U5.C.  1195,  June  30. 1953) . 

National  Housing  Act.  injunction 
against  violation— by  Attorney  General 
(12  U.S.C.  1731b).  This  code  citation 
was  repealed. 

Defense  Production  Act  (50  U.S.C.  ap- 
pendix 2109,  July  31, 1951) . 

National  Labor  Relations  Act  (Taft- 
Hartley  Act)  (29  U.S.C.  160  (L) ,  June  23. 
1947). 

Rent  control  cases  (50  U.S.C.  1896, 
Mar.  30, 1949). 

Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  232.  June  25. 1938) . 

Trademark  infringement  (15  U.S.C. 
1116,  Julys.  1946). 

Rubber  Act  of  1948  (50  U.S.C.  1933, 
Mar.  31,  1948). 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1642,  Oct.  27,  1949). 

Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1717s,  June 
21,1938). 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  499k,  June  10.  1930) . 

Shipping  Act  of  1916  (46  U.S.C.  828, 
Sept.  7,  1916  >. 

Federal  Plant  Pest  Act:  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  seek  injunctive  relief  to 
enforce  orders  relating  to  treatment  and 
disposal  (7  U.S.C.  150dd(b) :  Public  Law 
85-36  (71  Stat.  33) ,  May  23,  1957) . 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957:  Attorney 
General  may  ask  for  injunctive  relief  to 
prevent  Illegal  practices  relating  to  vot- 
ing  rights    (42   U.S  C.    1971(c);    Public 


Law  85-315  (71  Stat.  637),  September  9. 
1957) .  That  was  a  highly  limited  power. 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958:  Board  or 
Administrator  may  seek  injunctive  relief 
to  enforce  rules,  regulations,  et  cetera, 
(49  U.S.C.  1487;  Public  Law  85-726  (72 
Stat.  796).  August  23.  1958). 

Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act:  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
seek  injunctive  relief  to  restrain  unlaw- 
ful acts  (15  U.S.C.  70f:  Public  Law  85- 
897  (72  Stat.  1721).  September  2,  1958). 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Label- 
ing Act:  Permits  injunctive  relief  to  re- 
strain violations  of  the  act  (15  U.S.C. 
1267,  1268;  Public  Law  8&-613  (74  Stat. 
378),  July  12.  1960). 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961:  Permits  injunctive  relief  of  any 
withholding  of  payment  of  minimum 
wages  or  overtime  found  by  the  court  to 
be  due  employees  (29  U.S.C.  217;  PubUc 
Law  87-60  (75  Stat.  74) .  May  5.  1961). 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961:  Attorney  General 
may  bring  suit  for  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion (33  U.S.C.  466g(f ) ;  Public  Law  87- 
88  (75  Stat.  209) .  July  20,  1961) . 

Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1961.  Injunctive  relief  is  au- 
thorized to  restrain  violations  (15  U.S.C. 
687c(a) :  Public  Law  87-341  (75  Stat. 
755).  October  3,  1961). 

Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  Amendments  of  1961.  Injunctive 
relief  to  enjoin  improper  acts  or  prac- 
tices (29  U.S.C.  308(f) ;  Public  Law  87- 
420  (76  Stat.  38) ,  March  20,  1962) . 

What  a  recital  of  our  concern  for 
property  and  economic  rights.  Only  1 
of  these  45  laws  deals  plainly  with  a  per- 
sonal, constitutional  right. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  making  a 
fine  exposition  of  the  law.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  mind  if  I  punctuated  it  at  this 
point.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
where  in  all  those  acts  except  the  1957 
act,  in  relation  to  voting,  the  safeguards 
around  the  defendant  were  so  great  as  in 
that  case — as,  for  example,  the  require- 
ment of  trial  by  jury  for  enforcement, 
by  contempt,  of  a  court's  decree,  and  so 
forth?  Is  that  not  also  an  anomaly? 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  quite  true. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  was  struck  by  the  list  of 
instances  in  which  the  Federal  power,  by 
way  of  enforcement  through  injunction, 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  or  other 
Goverimient  agent,  has  been  granted 
with  great  freedom,  but,  in  the  particular 
area  of  civil  rights,  with  very  great  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  made  the  point.  As 
the  Senator  knows.  I  led  the  fight  in 
1957  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  against 
the  trial-by-jury  requirement  for  con- 
tempts of  the  injunctions.  I  voted 
against  the  bill  because  that  provision 
was  in  it.  In  that  speech  of  1957, 1  traced 
the  history  of  the  common  law  in  respect 
of  the  inherent  right  of  a  court  to  pro- 
tect its  own  integrity  by  the  contempt 
power,  with  no  jury  trial  guarantee.   The 
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courts     cannot     maintain     themselves 

otherwise.  ^  ,     .  ^v. 

The  people  have  a  check  against  the 
courts  They  have  the  check  of  im- 
peachment. In  many  jurisdictions  they 
have  the  check  of  recall.  In  many  States 
there  is  the  check  of  elections  with  re- 
gard to  State  judges. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  court  should 
give  away  its  Inherent  power  to  protect 
itself  when  bigotry  and  prejudice  and 
mob  psychology  stalk  a  jurisdiction.  How 
can  a  system  of  government  by  law  be 
maintained  when  the  courts  are  not  pro- 
tected in  their  inherent  right  to  protect 
themselves? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Again  to  emphasize  the 
point — only  in  those  instances  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  is  that  limita- 
tion required. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Only  in  those  instances 
is  that  limitation  required. 

Whom  do  we  think  we  are  fooling  by 
that  limitation?  I  was  so  disturbed  by  it 
that,  as  a  lawyer,  I  could  be  no  party 
to  it.  As  a  teacher  of  the  common  law 
for  years,  I  refused  to  walk  out  on  what 
I  know  is  one  of  the  great  guarantees  of 
our  freedom— namely,  the  preservation 
of  the  inherent  right  of  a  court  to  protect 
Its  own  integrity. 

We  all  knew  at  that  time  that  in  juris- 
diction after  jurisdiction  we  threw  away, 
by  the  adoption  of  that  provision,  all  pro- 
tection for  the  Negro.  Do  not  forget  that 
these  are  Federal  courts.  They  have 
been  courageous  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South.  They  have  held  firm  and  fast  to 
constitutional  guarantees.  And  yet  it 
was  sought  to  give  mob  psychology, 
dressed  up  with  a  jury,  power  to  destroy 
the  integrity  of  a  court  by  refusing  to 
support  the  enforcement  of  its  contempt 
powers. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Mc<jovern  in  the 
Chair) .  do  we  hear  that  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals are  disappearing?  Is  there  a 
feeling  abroad  in  this  land  that  personal 
rights  are  being  curtailed  and  infringed? 
That  the  human  being  is  lost  in  a  world 
of  big  business,  big  labor,  and  big  gov- 
ernment? 

If  so,  here  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  it. 
Government  is  being  used  to  arbitrate 
and  enforce  property  rights,  but  it  is  not 
being  used  to  arbitrate  and  enforce  per- 
sonal freedoms  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  is  a  great,  huge,  and  ominous 
gap  between  the  individual,  especially 
the  colored  individual,  and  the  Federal 
court  which  is  the  personification  of  the 
Constitution.  That  is  why  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  decade  of  sit-in  and  other  dem- 
onstrations. The  legal  means  of  obtain- 
ing and  enjoying  personal  rights  are 
missing.  They  are  absent.  That  is  in 
part  the  fault  of  the  executive  branch; 
but  even  more,  it  is  the  fault  of  Congress. 
We  have  failed  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Until  we  do,  the  re- 
sults of  our  failure  must  be  on  our  own 
heads. 

APPROPRIATE    RELIEF 

Finally,  in  section  301,  the  Attorney 
(General    may    institute    a    civil    action 


in  any  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  against  such  parties  and 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

This  language  does  not  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  "shop  around."  He 
is  required  to  bring  the  proceedings  in 
the  Federal  court  of  the  district  where 
the  violation  was  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred, in  accordance  with  the  general 
rules  of  jurisdiction. 

The  "appropriate  relief"  could  take  the 
form  of  a  preventive  relief,  such  as  an 
injunction,  or  any  other  order  needed  to 
remedy  the  violation.  Or  it  could  take 
the  form  of  a  court  plan  for  an  orderly 
and  progressive  desegregation  of  the  fa- 
cility in  question. 

I  expressed  some  apprehension  several 
days  ago  about  the  presence  of  the  words 
"preventive  relief,  including  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permanent  or  temporaiT  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  or- 
der," which  may  be  sought  by  the  At- 
torney General  vmder  title  n.  These 
words  do  not  appear  in  title  III  nor  in 
the  other  titles.  They  call  instead  for 
"appropriate  relief."  It  would  be  my 
opinion  that  "appropriate  reUef"  would 
be  preventive  relief  of  the  kind  described 
in  title  n,  and  not  damages  or  criminal 
penalties. 

However,  when  it  comes  time  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  H.R.  7152,  this  is 
one  area  that  could  be  spelled  out  more 
consistently. 


ANALYSIS    OF    SECTION    302 

Section  302  of  title  HI  permits  the 
Attorney  (General  to  intervene  in  cases 
already  commenced  by  others  claiming 
denial  of  equal  protection. 

It  states: 

Whenever  an  action  has  been  commenced 
In  any  coxirt  of  the  United  States  seeking 
relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  may  Intervene  In  such  action. 

Here  again,  the  action  of  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  cases  involving  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  and  that  only  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

It  is  not  a  blank  check  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  involve  itself  in  suits  claim- 
ing denial  of  free  speech,  free  assem- 
bly, free  press,  picketing,  due  process, 
or  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
except  where  it  is  alleged  that  these 
denials  were  due  to  the  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  the  party. 

This.  too.  I  regard  as  an  unfortunate 
limitation.  If  a  suit  is  broad  enough 
to  include  denial  of  equal  protection 
among  other  thmgs,  then  the  United 
States  will  have  its  invitation  to  inter- 
vene, and  it  will  not  matter  whether  the 
equal  protection  charge  stands  or  falls. 

But  I  consider  the  abuse  and  harass- 
ment of  peaceful  demonstrators  that  has 
occurred  in  many  places  to  be  violations 
of  the  due  process  rights  of  citizens 
without  regard  to  the  color  or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  demonstrators.  If  I  have 
the  chance,  I  shall  vote  to  broaden  this 
language  of  the  bill. 

I  say  this  because  one  of  the  com- 
monly cited  cases  in  this  area  is  Edwards 
v  South  Carolina  (372  U.S.  229,  1963). 
In  this  case.  Negro  demonstrators  were 


arrested  and  convicted  for  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  Court,  finding  that  the  dem- 
onstrators had  been  orderly,  reversed 
their  convictions,  with  these  words: 

In  arresting,  convicting,  and  punishing  the 
petitioners  under  the  circumstances  dis- 
closed by  this  record.  South  CJarollna  in- 
fringed the  petitioner's  constitutionally 
protected  rights  of  free  speech,  free  assembly, 
and  freedom  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  denial  of 
equal  protection  should  also  have  to  be 
charged  before  the  United  States  in- 
terests itself  in  these  illegal  actions. 

But  I  am  explaining  the  conditions 
and  limitations  that  are  contained  in  the 
present  version  of  HJl.  7152.  The  equal 
protection  consideration  is  not  a  minor 
or  insignificant  one.  As  long  ago  as  1951, 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held 
in  Lynch  v.  U.S..  189  P.  2d  476  (C.A.  5. 
1951),  certiorari  denied  342  UJS.  831 
(1951)  that  persons  imder  arrest  have  a 
right  to  be  tried  and  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  others  accused  of  crime, 
and  they  have  an  equal  right  to  protec- 
tion from  injury  by  officers  having  them 
in  their  charge.  An  injustice  done  to 
one  person  is  an  injustice  to  all.  In  this 
case,  Negroes  in  custody  of  a  Georgia 
sheriff  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

Ten  years  later,  when  local  police 
failed  to  protect  freedom  riders  In  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  a  Federal  district  court 
said: 

The  failure  of  the  defendant  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  enforce  the  law  in  this  case 
clearly  amounts  to  unlawful  State  action  In 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment. 


{United  States  v.  U.  S.  Klans,  194  P. 
Supp.  897  (H.O.  Ala.,  1961).) 

ATJTHORITT    TO   INTERVENE 

The  importance  of  section  302  is  that 
it  authorizes  Federal  participation  in 
suits  brought  by  others  in  these  cases. 
There  Is  no  present  statutory  authority 
for  such  intervention.  Existing  statutes 
permit  intervention  where  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Federal  statute  Is  In  ques- 
tion. It  was  under  this  authority  that 
the  United  States  became  party  to  the 
case  which  struck  down  the  legality  of 
the  "separate  but  equal"  clause  In  the 
Hill-Burton  hospitals. 

The  United  States  may  always  file  a 
brief  as  amicus  curiae;  but  this  does  not 
give  it  standing  as  a  party,  able  to  secure 
the  same  relief  as  a  party. 

The  words  "may  intervene"  are  per- 
missive to  the  Attorney  General,  but 
they  are  a  directive  to  the  court.  When 
the  motion  is  entered,  it  is  not  discre- 
tionary with  the  court  to  accept  or  reject 
the  United  States  as  a  party.  Interven- 
tion is  accomplished  with  the  filing  of 
the  appropriate  motion.  Thereafter,  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  the  same  re- 
lief as  the  original  party  on  whose  be- 
half it  intervened. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  inherent 
limits  on  what  can  be  done  under  this 
section.  A  police  brutality,  assuming  it 
stems  from  the  purpose  or  the  color  of 
the  victims,  cannot  be  rectified  after  the 
fact  by  any  preventive  relief. 

In  most  cases,  the  Federal  interest  can 
only  be  acted  on  when  suit  Is  brought 
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in  a  Federal  court  for  relief  from  a  con- 
tinuing State  action,  or  from  the  legs 
consequences  of  an  act  that  has  previ 
ously  occurred.    The  State  action,  how 
ever,  need  not  have  been  involved  in  th 
original  incident;  it  may  be  merely  th 
State's   administration  of  justice  fron 
which  relief  is  sought.    Most  of  the  casei . 
in  which  intervention  would  occur  woul<  1 
be  those  asking  that  a  State  prosecution 
be  dismissed  or  a  State  legal  action  en  • 
joined.  

LEOISLATTVI  AND  EXECTTTrVE  ACTION  NEEDH) 

It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said 
that  the  provisions  of  title  HI  are  ex- 
tremely modest.  If  I  have  any  complaint 
about  them,  it  is  that  they  are  too  mod- 

So.  in  my  opinion,  have  the  actions  cC 
the  Justice  Department  been  inadequate 
in  civil  rights  cases.     It  has  exercis"-' 
powers  without  legislative  authority 
certain  areas  of  national  interest  that 
denies  it  can  exercise  in  protection 
personal  rights. 

The  well-known  opinion  of  Judge  W 
dom  in  United  States  against  City  Of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  has  often  been  mentioned 
as  an  invitation  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  initiate  proceedings  to  protect 
constitutional  rights,  with  or  without 
statutory  authority.  Speaking  for  ttte 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge 
Wisdom  pointed  to  cases  going  back  to  In 
re  Debs  of  1895,  to  show  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  standing,  even  withojt 
legislative  authorization,  to  initiate  i4i- 
junctive  proceedings  to  remove  burdeiis 
on  interstate  commerce.  I 

The  Justice  Department  itself  h^ 
relied  upon  the  Debs  case  to  institi^ 
proceedings  against  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama municipalities  when  segregation  bf 
interstate  facilities  was  challenge , 
when  failure  to  protect  interstate  free- 
dom riders  was  involved,  and  when  seg- 
regation of  airline  terminals  wjas 
involved. 

To  quote  Judge  Wisdom's  recital  lof 
these  cases:  I 

Debs  hM  been  relied  on  as  a  basis  ior 
standing  In  three  recent  cases  in  this  dr- 
cult:  United  States  v.  Lassiter,  W.D.  La.  19B2, 
203  F.  Supp.  20,  aff-d  371  UjS.  10.  83  S.  Ct-pL 
9  L  Ed.  2d  47:  United  States  v.  Klans,  M.D. 
Ala.  1961,  194  F.  Supp.  897;  and  United  States 
V.  City  of  Montgomery,  M.D.  Ala.  1962,  101 
F.  Supp.  590.  I 

In  Lassiter,  as  In  the  Instant  case,  the  de- 
fendants were  bus  and  rail  carriers  as  ^ell 
as  State  officials.  Also  as  in  this  case,  the 
burden  on  commerce  was  the  segregation!  of 
passengers  In  terminals  having  sepamte 
waiting  rooms  with  segregation  signs.  The 
three-Judge  court,  among  other  bases  for  the 
Attorney  General's  standing,  relied  upon  |the 
Debs  principle  that  the  executive  brajch 
had  the  power  to  seek  an  injunction  agafcist 
"unconstitutional  interference  with  and  fcjm"- 
den  upon  Interstate  commerce."  The  cqurt 
cited  Klans  with  approval. 

Klans  was  a  sxiit  by  the  United  Statea  to 
enjoin  various  Ku  Klux  Klans  and  cerlaln 
State  officials,  Including  the  Alabama  At  «r 
ney  General  and  local  officials,  from  c<)m 
mlttlng  acts  of  violence  against  free<  om 
riders  and  from  permitting  others  to  In  ;er- 
fere  with  Interstate  travelers.  The  Cdurt 
held  that  the  failure  of  the  defendant  law 
enforcement    officers     to    enforce    the     law 
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amoiinted  to  unlawful  state  action  In  visla 
tion   of   the   Fourteenth   Amendment.    fThe 


unlawful  state  action  therefore  was  analo- 
gous to  violations  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment In  Lassiter  and  In  the  Instant  case. 
Judge  Johnson  [concluded]  that  this  action 
[was]  brought  by  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  m  the  free  and  unobstructed  move- 
ment of  Interstate  commerce  and  In  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
United  States  over  such  commerce.  The 
court,  relying  on  Debs,  recognized  the 
standing  of  the  United  States: 

"The  national  government  •  •  •  is 
charged,  therefore,  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
those  highways  of  interstate  commerce  free 
from  obstruction,  for  It  has  always  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  a 
government  to  remove  obstructions  from  the 
highways  under  Its  control."     194  P.  Supp. 

at  902. 

In   United  States  v.  City  of  Montgomery, 
the  Government  sued  to  desegregate  airline 
terminals.      Judge    Johnson    held    that    the 
Government  had  both  statutory  standing  to 
enforce  the  nondiscrimination  clause  of  the 
Federal   Aviation   Act,   49   U.S.C.    J  1487(b), 
although  It  refers  only  to  "air  carrier"  and 
standing  under  the  Debs  principle  "to  main- 
tain an  action  to  relieve  burdens  on  Inter- 
state commerce." 
Later,  Judge  Wisdom  said: 
In   an   important   case.    United   States   v. 
San  Jacinto  Tin   Co.,   1888,   125  U.S.  273,   8 
S.  Ct.  850.  30  L.  Ed.  747,  the  Attorney  General 
brought  suit  to  set  aside  a  land  patent  ob- 
tained by  fraud.    The  Supreme  Court  held: 
"[N]otwlthstandlng  the  want  of  any  spe- 
cific  authority   to   bring   an   action   In   the 
name  of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  and 
declare  void  an  Instrument  Issued  \inder  Its 
apparent  authority,  we  cannot  believe  that 
where  a  case  exists  In  which  this  ought  to 
be  done   it  Is  not  within  the  authority  of 
that  officer  to  cause  such  action  to  be  In- 
stituted and  prosecuted."     125  U.S.  at  279, 
8  S.  C?t.  at  852.  ,    ^  , 

In  United  States  v.  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co..  1888,  128  U.S.  315,  9  S.  Ct.  90.  32 
L.  Ed.  450,  the  Court  upheld  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  without  statu- 
tory authorization  a  bill  In  equity  to  cancel 
a  patent  for  an  Invention  fraudulently  ob- 
tained.    Referring   to  San  Jacinto  Tin.  the 

Court  said: 

"This  language  is  construed  by  counsel  for 
the  appellee  in  this  case  to  limit  the  relief 
granted  at  the  Instance  of  the  United  States 
to  cases  In  which  It  has  a  direct  pecuniary 
Interest.  But  it  is  not  susceptible  of  such 
construction.  •  •  •  The  essence  of  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  Interfere  In  the 
present  case  Is  Its  obligation  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  monopoly  of  the  patent 
which  was  procured  by  fraud,  and  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  language  more  aptly  used 
to  Include  this  In  the  class  of  cases  which 
are  not  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  by  want  of  Interest  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  128  U.S.  at  367, 
9  S.  Ct.  at  97.  ,,   ^^    . 

In  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  v.  United 
States,  1925,  266  U.S.  405,  45  S.  Ct..  176,  69 
L  Ed.  352  the  Court  sustained  a  suit  for  the 
removal  of  obstructions  to  Interstate  com- 
merce In  navigable  waters.  Justice  Holmes 
said: 

"This  Is  not  a  controversy  between  equals. 
The  United  States  is  asserting  Its  sovereign 
power  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  control 
the  navigable  waters  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

•  •  •  The  main  ground  is  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  to  remove  obstructions  to 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  There  Is 
no  question  that  this  power  Is  superior  to 
that  of  the  States  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
or  necessities  of  thetr  Inhabitants.  In  mat- 
ters where  the  States  may  act  the  action  of 
Congress    overrides    what    they    have    done. 

•  •  •  But  In  matters  where  the  national 
Importance    is    Imminent    and    direct   even 


where  Congress  has  been  silent  the  States 
may  not  act  at  all."    266  U.S.  at  425-426,  45  S. 

Ct.  at  178. 

We  summarize.     At  a  time  when  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson    made    resort    to    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment  futile,  the   Supreme  Court.  In 
Morgan    v.    Virginia,    barred    State-Imposed 
segregation  In  transportation  because  It  of- 
fended    the     Commerce     Clause.      Lassiter, 
Klans.  and  City  of  Montgomery,  now  rein- 
forced by  dicta  In  Colorado  Anti- Discrimi- 
nation Commission  v.  Continental  Air  Lines, 
hold  that  segregation  In  Interstate  transpor- 
tation violative  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment offends  the  Commerce  Clause.     Debs, 
Morgan,   Boynton,   Lassiter.   and   Klans   to- 
gether recognize  the  substantive  Interest  of 
the   United   States   In   the   exclusive  control 
over  Interstate  commerce  and  In  protesting 
the  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  free  from 
Interruption    and    burdensome    Interference 
by  segregation  Imposed  on  travelers  whether 
It  be  by  the  Stetes.  carriers,  or  private  per- 
sons.   Debs.  Lassiter.  Klans,  and  the  City  of 
Montgomery  support  the  direct  sUndlng  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  that  substantive 
Interest  under  the  Commerce  Clause  without 
benefit  of  statutory  authorlzalon. 


Judge  Wisdom  did  not  go  into  the  pos- 
sible standing  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  14th  amendment.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  over  the  last 
50  years,  the  Justice  Department  has 
shown  a  far  more  vigorous  defense  and 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  where 
property  rights  are  at  stake  than  it  has 
shown  where  personal  rights  are  at  stake. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  which  has 
failed  far  more  completely,  I  probably 
am  not  in  a  position  to  point  the  finger  at 
the  Justice  Department.  It  claims  It 
cannot  act  in  the  absence  of  a  law,  in 
spite  of  what  Judge  Wisdom  has  said. 
Congress  has  failed  to  enact  a  law.  Both 
branches  of  our  National  Government 
have  failed  to  uphold  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  entitled  to  have  language  written 
into  the  bill  so  that  it  will  be  sure  it  can 
act.  That  is  all  it  is  asking  for.  We 
should  give  it  to  the  Department  in  tiUe 

m. 

Both  branches  have  put  political  con- 
siderations  ahead  of  moral   and  legal 
duties.    When  I  say  both.  I  mean  this 
Congress  and  past  Congresses;  I  mean 
this  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  past  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   I   mean   that   the   executive 
branch  of  the   Government  in   recent 
years    and    Congress    in    recent    years 
have    lagged    far    behind    the    courts. 
The  courts  have  written  a  glorious  his- 
tory in  protecting  constitutional  rights. 
However,  all  the  couits  can  do  is  hand 
down  decisions.     We  must  supply  the 
legislation  to  implement  the  Constitu- 
tion.   That  is  elementary.    People  are 
prone  to  overlook  elementary  principles. 
It  is  elementary  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  not  self -executing. 
The  courts  can  decree  what  the  Con- 
stitution means.    But  Congress  and  the 
executive    branch    of   the   Government 
must  implement  the  enforcement  of  the 
Constitution  by  Congress  enacting  leg- 
islation, the  executive  branch  enforcing 
it,  and  the  executive  branch  proceeding 
with  necessary  litigation  to  carry  out  the 
decrees  of  the  courts,  and  to  carry  out 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 


Every  politician  and  every  citizen  who 
deplores  public  disorder,  and  even  public 
demonstrations  that  are  not  disorderly, 
must  ask  himself  these  days:  What  legal 
avenues  are  open  to  these  Negro  people? 
The  answer  is  that  they  have  precious 
few  legal  avenues  except  those  they  can 
afiford  by  hiring  lawyers. 

It  is  not  right  that  our  Constitution 
should  be  enforceable  only  by  private 
action.  It  is  not  right  that  its  guaran- 
tees should  exist  in  limbo  until  someone 
can  bring  a  private  suit  to  obtain  them. 
Is  that  what  Americans  mean  by  con- 
stitutional government?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

It  has  been  the  burden  of  my  presen- 
tation that  title  HI  is  narrow  and  limited. 
I  think  it  is  too  narrow  and  too  limited. 
I  wish  it  were  not  so  narrow  and  lim- 
ited. But  it  is  still  important.  It  is  the 
foundation  for  enforcement  of  basic 
human  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress, this  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  speech  I  have 
tried  to  lay  down  the  legal  foundations 
for  title  m.  I  have  also  tried  to  call 
attention  to  the  moral  foundation  of 
title  m.  I  have  also  tried  to  forewarn 
the  people  of  this  Republic  that  the  time 
has  already  passed  us  by  so  far  as  guar- 
anteeing constitutional  rights  of  the  Ne- 
groes is  concerned. 

All  we  can  try  to  do  now  is  to  catch 
up  with  our  failure  to  deliver  the  Con- 
stitution, and  avoid  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  my  speech  I  am  sure  will  be 
the  greatest  domestic  crisis  since  1860, 
if  we  do  not  enact  the  implementing  leg- 
islation to  carry  out  the  great  promises 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress,  at  long 
last,  will  keep  faith  with  the  oath  that 
each  Member  thereof  took  when  he  was 
sworn  into  office  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  default  that  oath  if  we  fail  to  pass 
this  legislation. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  entered  April  1. 
1964,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  11 
o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  order  of 
April  1,  1964,  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
April  3,  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  2  (legislative  day  of  March 
30).  1964: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Dr  Mary  I.  Bunting,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30,  1965,  vice  Robert  E.  Wilson. 

resigned. 

Export- Import  Bank 

Elizabeth  S.  May.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    Washington,    vice 
James  Smith  Bush,  resigned. 
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Postmasters 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Kathryn  W.  Goff,  Maplesvllle,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  B.  N.  Hayes,  retired. 

ALASKA 

William  P.  Koso,  King  Cove,  Alaska,  In 
place  of  H.  D.  Larsen,  removed. 

ARIZONA 

Velma  R.  Bllllngsley,  Cameron,  Ariz.,  in 
place  of  L.  S.  Donaldson,  resigned. 

Kenneth  J.  Repp,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Trueblood,  retired. 

Clarence  J.  de  Corse,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  Eleanor  McCoy,  deceased. 

ARKANSAS 

Bernle  S.  Hargls,  Jr.,  Warren,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  V.  V.  Godwin,  retired. 

Mable  L.  Harris,  Wllmar.  Ark.,  in  place  of 
Homer  Pace,  trtmsf erred. 

Burl  King,  Yellvllle,  Ark.,  in  place  of  L.  H. 
Cavaness,  deceased. 

CALIFORNIA 

Jack  L.  Freeman,  Bell,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
Harry  Bergseid,  retired. 

George  B.  Kohler,  Jr.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  F.  S.  Spires,  retired. 

Phyllis  Z.  Watklns,  Bleber,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  E.  A.  Harvey,  retired. 

Kenneth  L.  Toney,  Caplstrano  Beach,  Calif., 
M.  H.  Gallagher,  retired. 

Beula  B.  Scates,  Clements,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  F.  V.  Butler,  retired. 

Orvllle  K.  Jolly,  Corning,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
R.  D.  Slier,  retired. 

Elvery  F.  Lott,  Douglas  City,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  A.  P.  Klnne,  resigned. 

Stanley  N.  Carkeek,  Hesperla,  Calif..  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Wheeland,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Joseph  P.  Glynn,  Clinton,  Conn.,  In  place 
of  P.  D.  Parker,  retired. 

Theresa  A.  Morway,  Thompson,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  J.  J.  Morway,  deceased. 

FLORIDA 

Edna  B.  Hunter,  Hastings,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
B.  S.  Allen,  retired. 

Thomas  C.  Hazen,  Jr.,  Starke,  Pla.,  in  place 
of  G.  J.  McGrlff,  Jr.,  removed. 

CBOROIA 

Lewis  T.  Llndsey,  Sliver  Creek,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  P.  P.  Hunt,  deceased. 

IDAHO 

Carol  J.  Nltz,  Elk  City,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
D.  L.  Nltz,  resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Carl  E.  Thomas,  Clay  City,  111..  In  place  of 
M.  A.  Lawson,  transferred. 

Harold  L.  Morrison,  Hoopeston,  111.,  In  place 
of  John  Petry,  retired. 

Darlene  H.  Shldaker,  Kenllworth,  111.,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Donahue,  retired. 

Roland  O.  Brltt,  Smlthboro,  111.,  In  place  of 
R.  F.  Tevls,  deceased. 

Murrell  E.  Carter,  Sprlngerton,  111.,  in 
place  of  Avanelle  Martin,  deceased. 

Harry  M.  Moore,  Vlrden,  111.,  In  place  of 
F.  N.  Mayer,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Howard  L.  Ring,  Anderson,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  I.  G.  Davis,  retired. 

Herschel  R.  Ell,  Cory,  Ind.,  In  place  of  E.  E. 
Kester,  retired. 

Raymond  L.  Hopwood,  Memphis,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  O.  S.  Mayfield,  retired. 

Gordon  N.  Strange,  PlalnvlUe,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  R.  L.  Strange,  retired. 

Wayne  M.  Renbarger,  Sweetsers,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Mitchell,  retired. 

Uoyd  S.  Schafer,  Winchester,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Harrison,  retired. 


IOWA 

Merland  E.  Buttolph,  Bennett,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  L.  C.  Goettsch,  retired. 

Earl  F.  McGrane,  Ionia,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
E.  B.  Krause,  retired. 

Dale  W.  Erlckson,  Lorlmor,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  F.  E.  Orwan,  transferred. 

Eugene  A.  McCarvllle,  Perry.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  F.  W.  Aubry.  retired. 

KANSAS 

Robert  N.  Woodson,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  In 
place  of  A.  L.  Purcell,  retired. 

Lola  E.  Brighton,  Mllford,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  H.  P.  Brighton,  deceased. 

Carroll  E.  Kerley,  Peck,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
M.  E.  Vossen,  retired. 

Carl  R.  Meek,  Wlndom,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
N.  M.  Spohn,  retired. 

ICENTtrCKT 

Samuel  B.  Norfleet,  Jr.,  Nancy,  Ky..  In  place 
of  S.  A.  Weaver,  transferred. 

William  A.  Jarrell.  Nebo,  Ky„  In  place  of 
U.  S.  Morgan,  retired. 

WUllam  A.  MlUer.  ShelbyvUle.  Ky..  in  place 
of  W.  E.  Amyx,  Jr.,  transferred. 

LOUISIANA 

Bdlth  E.  PalrchUd,  Greenwell  Springs,  La., 
In  place  of  H.  P.  Bullock,  retired. 

Roy  J.  Montz,  Laplace,  La.,  In  place  of  L. 
M.  Wilton,  retired. 

Marcellus  A.  Thompson,  VlUe  Platte,  La., 
In  place  of  P.  F.  Moreln,  retired. 

MAINZ 

Clayton  M.  DoUoff,  Mount  Vernon,  Maine, 
L.  J.  Chase,  retired. 

liCARTLAND 

Evelyn  B.  Haywood,  Cardiff,  Md.,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Johnson,  retired. 

Mildred  I.  Mauck,  Clarksvllle.  Md.,  in  place 
of  M.  R.  Phelps,  retired. 

Irene  E.  Cannon,  Glen  Echo,  Md.,  in  place 
of  M.  R.  Randall,  resigned. 

Mildred  B.  Jurovaty,  Saint  Marys  City.  Md., 
in  place  of  Ethel  Goddard,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mildred  E.  Hazel,  Harvard,  Mass.,  In  place 
of  R.  P.  Sheehan,  retired. 

John  E.  Connor,  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  C.  I.  Dennis,  retired. 

Raymond  L.  Merrlgan,  North  Adams,  Mass., 
In  place  of  H.  V.  Gunnason,  deceased. 

Ann  S.  Hammatt,  South  Orleans,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  F.  R.  Bessom,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

James  F.  Schweitzer,  Comstock  Park.  Mich., 
in  place  of  J.  E.  Morris,  retired. 

Delia  A.  Bickham,  Hessel,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
Prances  Llndberg,  retired. 

Mark  A.  Wernette,  Remus,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  W.  M.  Flachs,  retired. 

Francis  G.  Trombly,  Rock,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  E.  B.  Klelber,  retired. 

Lawrence  A.  Frith,  Vermontvllle,  Mich., 
In  place  of  R.  K.  Kllpatrlck,  transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Alton  H.  Osgood,  Cloverton,  'iflnn.,  in  place 
of  I.  M.  Austin,  retired. 

Jack  R.  Maddy,  McGregor,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  W.  O.  Johnson,  resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  F.  BiUlock,  Bogue  Chltto,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  S.  B.  Spencer,  retired. 

Sammle  R.  Buchanan,  PhUlpp.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  B.  C.  Felgler,  retired. 

Maude  U.  Atkinson,  Vance,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  F.  W.  Blaine,  retired. 

MI&SOURI 

Arthur  J.  Flene,  Alma.  Mo.,  In  place  of 
P.  T.  McClure,  deceased. 

IvMi  L.  Kenney,  Appleton  City,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  C.  E.  McCoU,  retired. 
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Alvln  M.  Townley,  Chamois,  Mo..  In  plaie 
of  V.  P.  Engelage,  retired. 

Robert  P.  CoUins,  Shelblna,  Mo.,  In  pla|» 
of  E.  J.  Dempsey,  retired. 

Martin   B.   Winger,   StewartsvUle,   Mo., 
place  of  E.  E.  Saunders,  retired. 

J.   Walter   Jones,   Sweet   Springs,   Mo., 
place  of  C.  R.  Mxiller,  resigned. 

Leslie  A.  Phillips,  Wheaton,  Mo..  In  plajce 
of  E.  E.  Lamberson,  deceased. 

MONTANA 

Helen    L.    Lucler,    Prenchtown.    Mont., 
place  of  M.  W.  Bowman,  resigned. 

NEBRASKA 

Myron  A.  Christensen,  Oakland,  Nebr., 
place  of  K.  C.  Baugh,  retired. 

NEW  JERSET 

Robert   W.   Kldd,   Jr.,  Penns  Grove,   N|J., 
in  place  of  R.  W.  Kldd,  retired. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Norman  M.  Booker,  Hobbs.  N.  Mex..  In  pi^e 
of  L.  L.  Gholson,  removed. 

NEW  YORK 

Gavin  R.  Argue.  Apalachln,  N.Y..  In  plice 
of  J  D.  Meglvern,  Jr. .resigned. 

Edwin  J.  Faber,  Caroga  Lake.  N.Y..  in  pU  c« 
of  Burton  Yates,  retired. 

Francis  L.  MarshaU,  Clayton.  N.Y..  In  pl^co 
of  W.  S.  Amo,  retired. 

Louise  E.  Seville,  Congers,  N.Y.,  In  place 
R.  B.  Henry,  retired.  , 

George  W.  Stevens,  Hobart.  N.Y..  in  pl^e 
of  O.  B.  Brockway,  retired.  , 

Henry  C.  Schrelber.  Long  Island  City,  NjT., 
In  place  of  G.  A.  Albrecht,  retired. 

George  J.  Posner.  Mamaroneck,  N.T., 
place  of  I.  P.  Llnehan.  retired. 

Grant  D.  Morrison,  Northvllle,  N.Y., 
place  of  P.  H.  Grlfflng,  retired. 

Gary  C.  Babjeck,  Phllmont,  N.Y.,  in  plikce 
of  P.  L.  Ritchie,  deceased. 

William  A.  Potskowskl.  Port  Henry.  N|Y.. 
In  place  of  L.  J.  Holllster,  Jr.,  retired. 

Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  Scarsdale,  N.Y., 
place  of  M.  O.  Drury.  retired. 

Herbert  Strumpf,  Selkirk.  N.Y..  In  place 
William  Wlnne,  retired. 

James  P.  Murray,  Valatle,  N.Y.,  in  place 
H.  S.  New.  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Nell  W.  Walton,  Ash.  N.C..  in  place  of  J,  R. 
Simmons,  retired. 

E.  Wade  Ledbetter.  Glbsonville,  N.O.,  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Jordan,  deceased. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Stephen  J.  Urle.  Cogswell.  N.  Dak.,  in  p 
of  O.  M   Bartlett.  retired. 

Kenneth  I.  Jones.  Parshall.  N.  Dak 
place  of  B.  G.  Shubert,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Margaret  S.  Bennett,  Alexandria,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  B.  E.  Barrlck.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Donald  R.  Kardokus,  Eakly,  Okla.,  in  p 
Of  Elton  Sullavan,  retired. 

Donald  L.  McKlnney.  Inola.  Okla..  in  pjace 
of  A.  B.  MxUlen.  transferred. 

Sexson  C.  Longest,  Rlngllng.  Okla..  In  place 
of  T.  E.  Cavlns.  deceased. 

Parks  E.  Harlan,  Splro.  Okla.,  in  placi  of 
J.  R.  Redwlne.  Jr..  transferred. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Abram  B.  Lauver.  Dalmatla,  Pa.,  in  pjace 
of  P.  L.  Tressler.  retired. 

Edward  W.  Snyder.  Beach  Lake,  Pa.^  in 
place  of  B.  A.  Snyder,  retired.  \ 

Joseph  Wlndlsh,  Jr.,  Denver,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  W.  M.  Croiose,  retired. 

Martin  T.  Brlttlngham.  Jr.,  Exton,  Pa„  in 
place  of  L.  C.  Reese,  retired.  i 

Nick  Roscoe.  Parrell,  Pa.,  in  place  of  James 
Nevant,  retired. 
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E.  Glenn  Kauffman,  Gap,  Pa.,  place  of 
C.  T.  Poulk.  retired. 

Andrew  P.  Stallsmlth.  Hadley.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  R.  S.  Feather,  deceased. 

Harry  R.  Collins.  McDonald.  Pa..  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Galbraith,  retired. 

Chester  L.  Shirk,  RothsvlUe,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Carvell,  removed. 

Walter  R.  Barron.  Slippery  Rock.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  M.  H.  Bard,  deceased. 

James  L.  Roney,  Unlonvllle,  Pa..  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Eastburn,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Eugenia  C.  Williams.  Heath  Springs.  S.C., 
In  place  of  T.  B.  Horton,  retired. 

Wllford  C.  Hoffman.  Patrick,  S.C,  in  place 
of  V.  S.  Bule,  deceased. 

TENNESSEE 

Donald  B.  McMillan,  Erin,  Term.,  In  place 
of  Elvira  Boone,  retired. 

Delmer  C.  Norman,  Kelso,  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
F.  W.  Golden,  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Roeale  M.  Trammell,  Big  Wells,  Tex..  In 
place  of  P.  A.  Picket,  deceased. 

Jo  Harry  DeRamus,  Hllllster,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  F.  E.  Maddox,  deceased. 

Dixie  S.  Odom,  Karnack,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
L.  A.  Baker,  retired. 

Samuel  T.  Toney,  La  Vernia,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  E.  B.  Smith,  retired. 

Everett  A.  Blerds.  Sr..  Rosebud.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  KlUgore,  deceased. 

Archie  V.  Boyd,  Trent,  Tex..  In  place  of 
F.  B.  Steadman,  transferred. 

Ora  A.  Smith,  Wellman,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
W.  H.  Jackson,  retired. 

VXRGIMIA 

Freeman  H.  Stewart.  Crewe,  Va.,  In  place 
of  K.  H.  Woody,  retired. 

WASHIKOTON 

Samuel  Manus,  Everett,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
E.  P.  Hennessey,  retired. 

Bessie  L.  Van  Slyke,  Nespelem,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  G.  V.  Gray,  deceased. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Howard  W.  Smith,  Barrackvllle,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Stevens,  retired. 

Thomas  K.  Cole,  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Hoffman,  retired. 

Virginia  S.  Everhart.  Kearneysvllle.  W.  Va., 
in  place  of  W.  B.  Hammond,  retired. 

Ralph  M.  Gibson,  SmlthvlUe,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  I.  M.  Gibson,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Clifford  J.  Pfelfer.  AUenton.  Wis.,  in  place 
Of  R.  W.  Stoffel,  retired. 

Samuel  P.  Kuykendall,  Port  Atkinson,  Wis., 
In  place  of  P.  W.  Cornish,  retired. 


SENATE 


Friday,  April  3,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  30, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch,  minister,  Christ 
Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Amid  the  perplexities  of  a  changing 
order,  our  Father,  our  hearts  instinc- 
tively turn  to  Thee,  like  weary  travelers 
returning  home  at  eventide.  Thou  art 
our  refuge  in  time  of  trouble;  Thou  art 
our  strength;  Thou  art  our  only  hope. 

Enable  us  so  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee 
that  our  spirits  will  grow  calm  and  our 
hearts  be  comforted. 

Thy  word  of  old  hath  declared, 
"Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord";  we  humbly  acknowledge  our  need 
of  Thee.  It  is  imperative  for  us  today  to 
distinguish  truth  from  error  or  from  the 
seemingly  right;  and  to  have  clear  in- 
sight and  perception,  instead  of  listening 
to  the  babbling  of  many  voices.  May  the 
recognition  of  this  responsibility  spur  us 
to  accept  the  admonition  of  the  wisest 
of  the  wise  who  said,  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free." 

Relying  upon  Thy  grace,  which  is  al- 
ways sufQcient,  may  we  transcend  our 
differences  and  rise  to  the  higher  unity  of 
the  spirit.  Enable  us  to  face  this  day 
with  courage,  and  the  challenge  of  our 
tasks  in  the  good  providence  that  Thou 
hath  called  us,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  2,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
March  30),  1964: 

District  of  Columbia 

Pursuant  to  the  provision  of  section  4(a) 
of  Public  Law  592,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Aiigust  2,  1946.  as  amended,  the  following- 
named  person  for  appointment  as  indicated : 

John  8.  Crocker,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on  and 
after  March  4, 1964. 

Department  of  Aoricttltttbe 

Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Dorothy  H.  Jacobson.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


REPORT  ON  ACTlVri'lES  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480,  83D  CONGRESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  sending  to  the  Congress  the  19th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  vmder  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  throiigh 
December  31,  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Thi  White  House,  April  3,  1964. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent   that  there  be 
a  morning  hour,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  wishes  to  announce  on 
behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore  the 
designation  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  to  serve  as  an  alternate 
member  for  the  Senate  members  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Relationship  with 
Puerto  Rico  established  under  Public 
Law  88-271. 

The  Chair  announces  the  designation 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  to  serve  as  an  alternate  member 
for  the  Senate  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Relationship  with  Puerto 
Rico,  established  under  Public  Law  88- 
271.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Report  on  Voluntary  Home  Mortgage 
Credit  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Washington, 
DC,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  voluntary  home  mortgage  credit 
program,  for  the  calendar  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment  of  Chapter  1,  Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Relating  to  AuTHORmr  for 
Presidential  Memorial  Certificate  Pro- 
gram 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting 
a  draft   of   proposed    legislation    to   amend 
chapter  1  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and 
Incorporate  therein  specific  statutory  author- 
ity for  the  Presidential  memorial  certificate 
program  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Extension  of  Coverage  Under  Federal  Old- 
Age,  Survivors,  and  Disabilitt  Insurance 
System  of  Social  Security  Act  to  Certain 
Employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend  coverage   \inder   the   Federal   old-age, 
survivors,   and   disability   insurance   sjrstem 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  temporary  and 


intermittent  service  performed  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  District  of  Columbia  if  such  serv- 
ice Is  not  covered  by  a  retirement  system 
established  by  a  law  of  the  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
Report  on  Excessive  Costs  Resulting  From 

THE  Operation  of  Separate  Departmental 

Public  Information  Offices 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  separate  departmental  pub- 
lic information  offices.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  March  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Report    on    Excessive    Costs    Incurred    in 

Transporting  Saturn  Launch  Vehicles 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  excessive  costs  Incurred  in 
transporting  Saturn  launch  vehicles.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  dated 
March  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Inefficient  Utilization  of  Per- 
sonnel To  Administer  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  in  Advanced  Western 
European  Countries 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  the  Ineflaclent  utiliza- 
tion of  personnel  to  administer  the  military 
assistance  program  in  advanced  western 
European  countries  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Inefficient  Utilization  of  Per- 
sonnel To  Administer  the  Militahy  As- 
sistance Program  in  Advanced  Western 
European  Countries 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  inefficient  utilization  of 
personnel  to  administer  the  military  as- 
sistance program  in  advanced  western  Euro- 
pean countries.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
March  1964  (with  an  accompanjrlng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Armed  Forces  Dat 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  informing  the  Senate  of  activities 
In  connection  with  the  observance  of  Armed 
Forces  Day;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Whereas  it  Is  vital  that  land  and  water 
conservation  be  practiced  so  that  future  gen- 
erations may  enjoy  the  abvmdance  with 
which  we  have  been  blessed :  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  aaswnbly  does 
hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  favorable  action  upon 
H.R.  3846,  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bin  now  before  It;  directing  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  transmit  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Rhode  Island 
congressional  delegation. 


RESOLUTION      OF     GENERAL     AS- 
SEMBLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
myself,  I  present  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  copy  of  a  resolution  ad(^ted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs,  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  1509 
Resolution  of  the  general  assembly  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  act  favorably  upon  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  biU  (HJl.  3846)  now 
befcwe  It 

Whereas  land  and  water  conservation  are 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Statee;  and 


BELLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2711.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Prank  S. 
Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING : 
S.  2712.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sime 
Dragutln  Vulln;  and 

S.  2713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Peranlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
73) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Ccwnmlttee 
on  Atomic  Energy  two  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  part  2  and  part  3  of  its  hear- 
ings on  the  "AEC  Authorizing  Legislation. 
Fiscal  Year  1965." 


INCREASE  OF  DOMESTIC  BEET 
SUGAR  AND  MAINLAND  CANE 
SUGAR  TO  BE  MARKETED  DURINO 
1964,  1965,  AND  1966— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  19,  1964,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Walters,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2657)  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  domestic  beet  sugar 
and  mainland  cane  sugar  which  may  be 
marketed  during  1964,  1965,  and  1966, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota on  March  19,  1964. 


RELIGION  BEHIND  THE  IRON 
CURTAIN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Increasing  concern  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  people  of  all  faiths  and 
all  national  oilglns,  over  antlreliglous 
manifestations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
deserves  constant  public  attention  and 
comment. 
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While  Communist  propagandists  orate 
over  the  glories  of  the  Communist  stite, 
the  \mfortimate  people  who  reside  pe- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  find  themse 
deprived  and  shorn  of  the  basic  elem« 
of  spiritual  life. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  there 
peared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Dr.  S.  Andhil  Pinebtrg. 
community  relations  consultant  for  the 
American  Jewish  Committee.  In  Jthe 
article  Dr.  Pineberg  discussed  the  bnoad 
facts  of  communism's  hostility  to  reli- 
gion, particularly  to  the  Jewish  faath. 
Unfortimately,  the  points  made  injhis 
fine  exposition  of  2  years  ago  are.  if  any- 
thing, more  relevant  today.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  i^eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States,  their  rejire- 
sentatives.  their  goverrunent.  and  alllthe 
many  private  associations  concerned 
with  individual  rights  and  commu|uty 
welfare  to  make  their  voices  hear4  in 
protest  against  anti-Semitism  as  is  how 
being     practiced     in     Conununist-ploc 

coimtries.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tiave 
printed  In  the  Record,  following  my^  re- 
marks, the  text  of  the  article  by  Dr. 
Pineberg.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arl.icie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Reprinted    from    CCAR    Joxirnal.    Central 
Conference   American  Rabbis] 
Religion  Behind  the  Iron  CuRTAiir 
(By  S.  Andhil  Flneberg) 
In  1930,  I  told  a  Communist  spKjkeaman 
who   had   addressed   a   favorably   Imprdssed 
audience  that,  even  If  his  glowing  promises 
of  affluence  for  everyone  could  be  ful^lled. 
I  would  stUl  oppose  communism  vigorously. 
My  chief  reason  for  hostility  was  Coitmu- 
nist  contempt  for  all  religions  that  recog- 
nize   God's   existence.     Atheists   steeped   In 
dialectical    materialism   were   not   likely   to 
tolerate  rellglovis  organizations  Indefinitely. 
In  Communist -dominated  lands  there  could 
be    only    temporary    respite,    perhaps  ;:or  a 
few   generations,   for    beliefs    and   practices 
regarded  by  Karl  Marx  and  all  other  Com- 
munists as  opiates  used  by  exploiters  to  keep 
the  masses  In  subjection. 

Commiuilsts  born  as  Jews  have  be«n  as 
antlreliglous  as  any  other  Commu  lists. 
Those  who  desire  Jewish  Identity  In  srder 
to  retain  old  friends  and  Influence  people 
of  their  own  background  view  the  Jews 
merely  as  a  nationality  whose  culture  sl^ould 
be  totally  Irreligious.  ] 

Since  Jewish  cvilture  Is  essentially  aJ  reli- 
gious culture.  It  cannot  be  throttled  without 
strangling  some  Jews  and  oppressing  tnany 
others.  The  Communist  promise  to  "otitlaw 
anti-Semitism"  was  a  hoax  In  the  192d's,  as 
It  Is  now.  It  really  meant  that,  relle\fed  of 
his  religion,  the  Jew  would  be  treated  exactly 
as  all  others  would  be  treated.  Thl$  was 
equivalent  to  granting  civil  rights  to  any 
Jew  who  forsook  his  parents  and  abandoned 
his  children.  Pew  Jews  could  become  com- 
pletely de-Judalzed. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  one  born  of  Jewish 
parents  acquires  Jewish  nationality  at  birth. 
Marrlsige  to  a  non-Jew  does  not  terntlnate 
Jewish  Identity,  nor  does  conversion  ijo  an- 
other religion.  Only  non-Jewish  graadpar- 
ents  can  alter  a  Jewish  identity.  Asjt  was 
In  Hitler's  Germany,  so  It  Is  now  In  Russia. 
A  Soviet  Jew  seeking  an  education,  or  Want- 
ing to  change  his  residence  or  his  jbb  <w 
desiring  to  travel,  miist  show  papers! bear- 
ing this  identification.  Can  anyone  l^lleve 
for  a  moment  that  "outlawing  antl-tSemi- 
tlsm"  is  compatible  with  this  practice?     Yet, 


a  colleague  of  mine  published  a  Jewish  his- 
tory book  many  years  ago  which  contained 
lavish  praise  for  Stalin's  country  where  anti- 
Semitism  was  presumably  abolished.  He 
could  not  understand  why  I  rejected  this 
otherwise  admirable  volume.  Regrettably, 
actual  persecution  and  immeasurable  suffer- 
ing have  uncovered  that  anti-Semitism  is 
Inherent  In  Communist  doctrine. 

Treatment  of  Jews  and  of  religion  in  the 
13  countries  under  Communist  domina- 
tion is  by  no  means  Identical,  although 
mistreatment  starting  in  1  Communist 
country  is  likely  to  be  echoed  in  1  or  sev- 
eral others.  After  about  6  years  of  relief 
from  persecution,  Jewish  religious  leaders 
were  arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Rtunania 
and  Bulgaria,  charged  with  crimes  that  in- 
cluded communicating  Information  treason- 
ably to  rejxresentatives  of  Israel  and  em- 
bezzlement of  funds.  The  leaders  of  the 
Leningrad  synagogue  were  arrested  in  secret, 
tried  in  secret,  condemned  in  secret  and 
secretly  imprisoned — again  reminiscent  of 
the  Nazis.  This  news  leaked  out  fully  a 
month  after  the  elderly  men  were  sentenced 
to  long  prison  terms.  How  many  other  Jews 
have  been  arrested  and  sentenced  similarly 
we  cannot  know,  since  secret  arrests  are  no 
novelty  In  Communist  countries,  and  habeas 
corpus  is  nonexistent  there.  But,  without 
doubt,  a  resumption  of  official  anti-Jewish 
activities  began  in  the  fall  of  1961  and  in 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
Jews  are  in  Jeopardy.  If  they  are  religious 
Jews,  their  situation  is  doubly  precarious. 

Occasionally  we  get  a  report  from  someone 
who  visited  an  Iron  Curtain  country  and 
spoke  to  lackeys  of  the  Communist  bureauc- 
racy and  to  a  few  authentic  Jews  who  were 
too  frightened  and  intimidated  to  tell  the 
truth.  The  traveler's  report  may  prove  noth- 
ing but  his  own  gullibility.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  can  obtain  truth  by  consulting  peo- 
ple who  dare  not  tell  a  stranger  that  which 
might  displease  their  despotic  government. 
Only  official  publications  of  that  government, 
written  not  for  foreign  consumption  but  for 
that  government's  own  minions  and  stu- 
dents, are  fully  reliable. 

Here  is  what  one  reads  about  Judaism 
In  the  Short  Philosophical  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished by  the  government  and  considered  a 
standard  guide  for  Soviet  thought: 

"Like  any  other  religion,  Judaism  Ifi  un- 
compromisingly hostile  to  science,  and 
preaches  antl-sclentlfic  views  on  nature  and 
society.  The  rabbis  were  always  enemies  of 
enlightenment  and  secular  education,  and 
persecutors  of  progressive  thought.  Judaism 
sanctifies  social  inequality  and  private  own- 
ership; it  deifies  the  rule  of  kings  and  ex- 
ploiters. In  Judaism  the  role  of  spiritual 
opium  Is  played  by  the  conceptions  of  life 
In  the  hereafter,  which  have  been  carefully 
developed  by  the  rabbis:  paradise  for  those 
who  obediently  follow  the  reactionary  in- 
structions of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  hell 
for  those  who  reject  these  Instructions  and 
participate  in  the  class  struggle." 

If  this  typical  Communist  description  of 
Judaism  appeared  in  a  lunatic  fringe  paper 
in  the  United  Stetes  we  would  be  outraged. 
What  must  it  be  like  to  live  in  a  land  where 
this  is  the  customary  government-sanctioned 
view  of  the  Jews'  historic  faith?  What  muBt 
It  be  like  to  want  to  worship  on  a  high  holy 
day,  but  not  be  able  to  do  so  because  attend- 
ance at  religious  services  is  not  an  acceptable 
excuse  for  absence  from  work?  What  must 
It  be  like  to  desire  to  participate  in  congre- 
gational worship  and  to  know  that  your  chil- 
dren are  being  taught  in  school  that  aU  re- 
ligion Is  superstition  and  humbug,  a  hoax 
perpetrated  by  hypocrites  for  their  personal 
benefit?  How  much  Incentive  can  there  be 
to  serve  as  a  rabbi,  cantor,  or  shochet? 

Among  the  myths  that  softened  the  atti- 
tude toward  the  Soviet  Union  of  free  men, 
and  especially  religionists,  was  the  frequently 
cited  claim  that  religious  freedom  Is  guar- 


anteed In  the  Soviet  Union.  One  can  hard- 
ly expect  honest  semantics  from  the  Com- 
munists, who  call  autocratic  bureaucracy 
"democracy."  political  brigandage  "peace" 
and  bondage  "freedom."  But  for  internal 
operations,  when  writing  for  their  own  Infor- 
mation, Communists  must  in  some  situa- 
tions state  realities  In  correct  terms.  The 
constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  reads:  "Free- 
dom of  religious  worship  and  of  antlreli- 
glous propaganda  Is  recognized  for  all  citi- 
zens." (That  clause  should  be  memorized 
by  everyone  who  wishes  to  discuss  religion 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.)  "Worship"  is 
only  one  aspect  of  organized  religion.  Anti- 
religious  education  is  guaranteed;  religious 
education  is  not.  Crippling  limitations  were 
placed  upon  religious  institutions  by  the  So- 
viet decree  of  rellglovis  associations.  Issued 
on  April  8.  1920,  and  still  in  effect. 

Forbidden  are:  "(a)  Use  of  any  property  in 
their  control  for  any  other  purpose  except 
the  satisfaction  of  their  religious  needs;  (b) 
to  assist  their  fellow  members  by  giving 
them  material  support;  (c)  the  organization 
of  special  meetings  for  children,  youths  and 
women  for  prayer  purposes  and  Biblical, 
needlework,  and  other  meetings  for  the 
teaching  of  religion;  (d)  groups,  circles,  and 
departments,  also  the  arranging  of  excur- 
sions, to  found  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
to  organize  sanitorlums  and  medical  assist- 
ance. In  buildings  used  for  prayer  pur- 
poses, only  such  books  may  be  kept  which 
are  required  in  connection  with  the  particu- 
lar cult." 

Thus,  libraries,  philanthropic  work,  ladles' 
auxiliaries,  and  religious  schools  and  classes 
are  forbidden.  Those  who  wish  to  worship 
together  must  secure  rental  of  a  building 
from  the  government  and  pay  for  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  government  pays  for 
the  antlreliglous  museums,  but  It  has  given 
utmost  encouragement  to  societies  of  the 
godless. 

That  religion  has  survived  among  Jews  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  should  not  surprise 
those  who  know  how  Jews  accepted  martyr- 
dom throughout  25  centuries  to  maintain 
their  faith.  The  Maccabees  and  the  Mar- 
ranos  are  two  examples  of  many  Jewish 
groups  for  whom  kiddush  hashem  was  worth 
any  price  despots  might  exact.  Christianity 
and  other  religions  can  likewise  attest  to  the 
unyielding  loyalty  of  the  faithful  under  tor- 
ment and  oppression.  Because  the  rellgloxis 
fervor  of  Poland's  Roman  Catholics  would 
lead  to  open  rebellion  were  the  church 
driven  to  use  excommunication,  the  Commu- 
nist rulers  of  Poland  have  granted  to  the 
priests  of  Poland  privileges  far  greater  than 
Communists  permit  where  the  worshipers 
are  fewer  and  less  well  organized.  Commu- 
nists are  essentially  opportunists  and  have 
from  time  to  time  cooperated  even  with 
capitalists  and  imperialists  while  scheming 
for  ultimate  triumph. 

In  the  area  of  religion,  they  deal  most 
harshly  with  religious  denominations  that 
have  few  members  within  their  boundaries. 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Seventh-day  Adventlsts, 
and  Jews  are  among  those  who  have  suffered 
the  harshest  restrictions.  The  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
central  organization,  publishes  periodicals, 
maintains  theological  seminaries  and,  under 
strict  governmental  supervision,  maintains 
relations  with  churches  abroad.  The  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  Russia  is  a  pliable  instru- 
ment of  Communist  government  policies,  as 
subservient  to  the  Communist  regime  as  It 
ever  was  to  the  czars.  Having  denounced 
religion  for  being  a  serf  of  the  state  In  pre- 
Communlst  Russia,  and  In  Catholic-domi- 
nated countries  today,  the  Communists  de- 
mand nothing  less  than  a  state-controlled 
church  with  themselves  in  the  saddle.  rV" 
the  exercise  of  even  the  minimal  activities  to 
which  they  are  permitted  to  engage,  religious 
bodies  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Minis- 
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try  of  Cults,  composed  of  atheists.  Freedom 
of  religion  under  communism  Is  Impossible. 
The  2 1/2  mUllon  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  termed  a  nationality  without  be- 
IQK  given  any  of  the  means  accorded  other 
nationalities  to  preserve  their  culture. 
Their  culture  needs  schools,  theaters.  Jour- 
nals and  since  It  Is  a  religious  culture,  theo- 
logical seminaries.  The  rabbinical  semi- 
naries that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
munist revolution  were  forcibly  closed  and  for 
nearly  40  years  none  have  reopened.  Sixty 
aged  rabbis  now  serve  all  of  Russian  Jewry, 
where  several  thousand  rabbis  should  be 
functioning  The  importation  of  rabbis  was, 
of  course,  impossible.  This  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  questioned  the  possibility  of 
Judaism's  survival  in  the  U.S.SH.  where  at- 
trition and  lack  of  opportunity  for  religious 
education  are  accomplishing  what  other 
tyrants,  such  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
the  Spanish  monarchs  sought  to  achieve. 

Even  the  most  cruel  czars  permitted  the 
Jews  to  practice  their  religion  freely,  to  have 
plenty  of  prayerbooks,  matzoth,  yeshivoth, 
schochtim,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  the  czars 
permitted  Jews  to  leave  Russia.  Now  the 
persecutors  will  not  let  them  leave,  nor  main- 
tain their  culture,  nor  transmit  their  heritage 
to  their  children. 

In  1956  a  delegation  of  rabbis  returned 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  quite  Jubilant.  They 
knew,  since  the  Communists  had  at  last  ad- 
mitted it,  that  there  had  been  dire  perse- 
cution of  Jews  under  Stalin.  Now  all  would 
be  well.  A  rabbinical  seminary  was  being 
planned  in  Moscow.  What  more  did  we  need 
but  to  send  talethlm.  tefllUn,  and  sidurim? 
After  hearing  an  optimistic  report.  I  de- 
murred and  Insisted  that  what  was  needed 
was  to  expose  the  dire  truth  of  what  was  hap- 
pening to  Jews  and  Judaism  under  Conunu- 
nlst  rule.  I  was  censured  by  the  chairman, 
who  said  he  disagreed  thoroughly.  It  was, 
he  believed,  better  to  cooperate  with  the 
Communists,  send  supplies,  and  have  faith 
that  all  would  be  well  with  our  brethren. 

A  yeshivah  called  Kol  Jacob  was  opened 
In  Moscow  on  January  6,  1957,  with  35  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  lamentable  affair,  shunted  into 
small  quarters,  with  a  dwindling  student 
body,  all  Incidentally  from  the  Georgian  Re- 
public. There  are  now  only  12  students.  On 
November  17,  1961,  reports  circulated  that 
the  administrative  council  of  the  yeshivah 
was  dissolved.  This  was  denied.  But  whom 
should  we  believe?  The  denial  came  from 
two  Communist  Journalists  who  wrote  re- 
assuring reports.  One  said  that  he  inter- 
viewed people  at  the  synagogue  where,  near 
the  women's  gallery,  the  yeshivah  sessions 
are  held.  He  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  of  any  kind  and  nobody  interferes 
with  the  affairs  of  the  worshipers  and  the 
students  except  foreigners.  Is  this  a  cor- 
rect report  or  is  the  following  true? 

According  to  reliable  informants,  a  Rus- 
sian-speaking Orthodox  Jew,  visiting  Moscow, 
asked  one  of  the  students  in  class  about  his 
hometown.  The  young  man  responded  with 
a  paneg3?rlc  of  praise  about  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  there.  Later,  as  the  visitor  was 
leaving,  the  student  overtook  him  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  courtyard  and  apologized  for 
his  reply.  None  of  it  was  true,  he  whispered, 
but  even  among  the  students  there  might  be 
a  stoolpigeon  and  he  could  not  therefore  say 
how  unbearable  conditions  really  were. 

The  broad  basic  facts  of  communism's 
hostility  to  religion  are  clear  and  readily 
discernible.  The  details  vary.  Religion  and 
the  Jews  fare  better  in  the  satellite  coun- 
tries than  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  the  satel- 
lite countries  have  been  Communist  only  15 
years  or  less.  What  on  the  International 
scene  could  be  of  more  importance  to  clergy- 
men than  the  antlreliglous  activities  of  Com- 
munists and  their  Ideological  war  against 
religion?  For  Jews  the  subject  Is  of  doubly 
grave  Importance,  since  antlreliglous  motiva- 


tions enter  into  antl-Semltlc  manifestations. 
Shall  we  protest  or  shall  we  be  passive  and 
hope  that  the  Communists  will  somehow 
cease  to  be  dialectical  materialists,  recognize 
the  values  of  religion  and  proclaim  religious 
liberty  throughout  their  lands? 

I  submit  that  otir  first  obligation  is  to 
learn  all  we  can  on  this  subject.  What  is 
the  relationship  between  Communist  ideol- 
ogy and  Conununist  conduct?  What  is  the 
ethic  of  communism  and  how  does  it  differ 
from  that  of  Judaism?  If  courses  on  com- 
parative religion  are  appropriate  at  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  surely  we  should  have  com- 
parative courses  on  Judaism  and  commu- 
nism in  Jewish  seminaries,  and  on  Chris- 
tianity and  communism  in  Christian  theo- 
logical schools.  Clergymen  should  be  Invited 
to  attend  these  courses. 

During  the  past  several  decades  there  have 
been  many  sessions  lasting  3,  4,  or  even  5 
days  under  religious  auspices  where  all  man- 
ner of  current  subjects  were  discussed  by 
clergymen  and  laymen  but  where  commu- 
nism was  not  given  an  hour  of  discussion. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  thesis  that  our  task 
is  to  build  a  perfect  society  in  our  own 
locales  and  that  we  must  pursue  only  affirma- 
tive programs.  I  challenge  that  theory.  On 
that  basis  neither  religion  nor  Jews  will 
survive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Commu- 
nists are  not  impressed  by  our  virtues  nor 
moved  to  emulate  our  beliefs  and  practices. 
The  challenge  they  present  to  us  has  its 
own  theories,  its  own  dynamism,  and  its  own 
unrelenting  zeal.  It  says  to  mankind,  "Or- 
ganized religion  is  a  fraudulent  scheme  un- 
hampered by  theological  notions.  You  were 
born  to  enjoy  the  material  things  of  the 
earth.  Abandon  religion  and  follow  us  and 
you  win  have  more  and  more  of  earthly  sat- 
isfactions." 

Our  religious  institutions  with  their  pul- 
pits and  classrooms,  sisterhood,  and  men's 
club  programs,  adult  study  courses,  and 
other  facilities  have  not  been  adequately 
used  to  acquaint  our  congregations  with 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  Communist 
menace — what  it  does  to  man's  desire  and 
opportunity  to  worship,  to  his  spirit  as  a 
child  of  God,  to  his  aspiration  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  another  animal.  There  are 
aspects  and  phases  of  communism  and  the 
cold  war  which  need  not  concern  the  clergy. 
Let  others  deal  with  them.  But  there  are 
areas  of  responsibility  In  reference  to  this 
atheistic  creed  which  religious  leaders  should 
not  neglect  because  they  are  intertwined 
with  the  survival  of  religion  and  with  the 
preservation  of  religious  freedom.  For  the 
rabbis,  knowledge  about  communism  is  man- 
datory for  the  preservation  of  Judaism  and 
for  the  survival  of  Jews. 


EDMUND  WILSON  AND  UNCLE  SAM 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  events  which  normally  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  American  public  are 
necessarily  bypassed  by  the  press  as  it  at- 
tempts to  pack  the  world  into  the  "A 
Section"  or  the  5-minute  split.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  such  omission. 

The  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
found  its  way  last  December  into  the 
outstretched  hand  of  sometimes  literary 
critic,  Edmund  Wilson,  author  of  an  ef- 
fusion called  "The  Cold  War  and  the 
Income  Tax:  A  Protest." 

While  it  is  not  unusual  for  authors 
and  critics  to  receive  recognition  from 
the  Chief  Executive,  I  do  feel  there  is 
something  questionable  in  a  system 
which  extends  such  recognition  to  per- 
sons with  the  predilections  of  Mr. 
Wilson. 


The  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Wilson's  tax 
protest  reads: 

Between  the  years  1946  and  1955,  I  did  not 
file  any  income  tax  returns. 

It  would  not  have  taken  extensive  re- 
search for  the  administration  to  have 
been  made  privy  to  that  surprising  reve- 
lation, and  it  is  a  fact,  which  in  my  mind 
should  bear  rather  strongly  on  Mr.  Wil- 
son's eligibility  for  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom. 

However,  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  limit  his 
activities  to  the  negative — to  not  paying 
his  income  tax.  He  has  some  rather 
caustic  and  "positive"  words  for  the 
country  in  which  he  lives.  Not  only  that, 
he  expresses  a  desire,  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  taxation,  to  leave  the  United 
States  for  a  nation  which  is  less  "oppres- 
sive." 

Richard  Kluger,  editor  of  Book  Week, 
published  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  associated  papers,  summed 
up  the  purpose  of  Wilson's  book  this 
way: 

Passion— dominated  a  bitter  broadside  by 
Edmund  Wilson.  In  a  thin  book  called  "The 
Cold  War  and  the  Income  Tax:  A  Protest," 
he  portrayed  America  as  a  bastille  bristling 
with  unneeded  weaponry,  a  witless  capacity 
for  overkill,  and  an  arsenal  that  costs  the 
taxpayer  unconscionable  sums.  Why  all  the 
billions  for  arms  and  a  lunge  at  the  moon 
when  the  Nation  is  culturally  so  under- 
nourished and  so  many  of  its  citizens  are 
socially  deprived? 

What  undermined  the  Wilson  fusillade,  be- 
sides its  banal,  offhand  style,  was  its  origin. 
His  corrosive  remarks  were  prompted  by  a 
nasty  brush  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice which  reacted  with  some  indignation 
upon  learning  Wilson  had  neglected  to  pay 
his  Income  tax  for  a  stretch.  Annoyed  at  the 
relentlessness  of  the  tax  people,  Wilson  tells 
us  In  effect  that  he  decided  the  money  he 
owed  the  United  States  would  have  been 
spent  imprudently  had  he  paid  it  and  so  his 
oversight  was  hardly  such  a  crime — that  the 
crime  In  fact  was  the  Government's  for  its 
power  hunger  and  pandering  to  the  people's 
unwarranted  fears  of  a  benign  Soviet  Un- 
ion— the  words  of  Book  Week  magazine. 

Although  I  cannot  recommend  the 
Wilson  book  for  its  literary  content,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  few  passages  from 
it.  On  page  41,  we  find  this  pithy  state- 
ment: 

It  may  perhaps  be  wondered  why  a  former 
leftist,  who  In  1932,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
depression,  when  the  Communist  Party  was 
legal,  voted  for  the  Communist  candidates 
in  the  presidential  election  and  who  voted 
for  Norman  Thomas  thereafter  up  to  the 
time  when  he  ceased  to  run,  should  be  mak- 
ing so  much  fuss  about  State  control. 

On  page  45,  Wilson  is  critical  of: 

The  FBI  officials,  who,  on  evidence  equally 

dubious,  constructed  the  case  against  Alger 

Hiss. 

After  some  tortured  reasoning  and  118 
pages,  Wilson  finally  arrived  at  some 
conclusions: 

The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  present  time  dominated 
and  driven  by  two  kinds  of  officially  propa- 
gated fear:  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  fear 
of  the  income  tax.  These  two  terrors  have 
been  adjusted  so  as  to  complement  one  an- 
other and  thus  to  keep  the  ciUzen  of  our 
free  society  under  the  strain  of  a  double 
pressure  from  which  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  escape.    K  we  fall  to  accept  the  tax.  the 
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Biissian  buffalo  will  butt  and  trample  Jus 
and  If  we  try  to  defy  the  tax  the  Ped^ 
bear  will  crvish  us  (p.  91) . 

Later: 

Tougher    members    of    the    populatlo^ 
among  upper  and  lower  brackets— have  *' 
vately  taken  the  stand  that  they  are  dan 
If  they  are  going  to  He  down  and  tak< 
when  they  are  persecuted  and  spied  upon 
rooked  by  that  son  of  a  bitch  Uncle  « 
who  pretends  that  he  Is  saving  them 
those   Russians   that   live   half   the   " 
breadth  away  (pp.  94,  95) . 

Still  later: 

But  I  am  not  going  to  let  myself  be  ient 
to  Leavenworth  •   •   •  I  have  thought  ol 
tabllshlng  myself  In  a  foreign  country  aa 
lawyer  friend   suggested  and   as  I  thot  ght 
him  rather  absurd  for  suggesting.    I  do  feel 
that  I  must  not  violate  the  agreement  I  have 
signed  with  the  Government  to  surrendei  for 
3  years  longer  all  the  Income  that  I  take  in 
above  a  certain  taxable  amount.     My  Orig- 
inal delinquency  was  due   not  to  principle 
but  to  negligence:   but  I  now  grudge  e(very 
penny  of  the  Imposition,  and  I  Intend  to  but- 
maneuver    this    agreement,    as   well    as   the 
basic  taxes  themselves  by  making  as  little 
money  as  possible  and  so  keeping  below  tax- 
able levels.     I  have  always  thought  m;rself 
patriotic  and  have  been  In  the  habit  In^  the 
past    of    favorably    contrasting    the    Ui^lted 
States  with  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
but  our  country  has  become  today  a  liuge 
blundering  power  unit  controlled  more  and 
more  by  bureaucracies  whose  rule  is  making 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  carry  on   the 
tradition    of    American    Individualism;    and 
since  I  can  accept  neither  this  power  Dnlfs 
alms  nor  the  methods  It  employs  to  fli^nce 
them,  I  have  finally  come  to  feel  that!  this 
country,  whether  or  not  I  continue  to  live 
in  It,  Is  no  longer  any  place  for  me. 

So  much  for  the  sentiments  of  aulthor 
Wilson,  who,  with  33  other  individuals, 
was  given  the  Presidential  Medal  of  iiree- 
dom.  The  award  went  posthumously  to 
Pope  John  XXm  and  to  President  ICen- 

nedy.  ^. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  tha ,  the 
original  list  of  31  nominees  had  been 
announced  July  4  by  President  Kennedy. 
However.  Wilson's  book  was  not  avail- 
able until  October.  The  final  choice  on 
the  Wilson  medal  was  President  John- 
son's. 

The  White  House  citation  for  W|ilson 
released  December  6  read: 

Edmund  Wilson,  critic  and  hlstorlari.  He 
has  converted  criticism  itself  into  a  creative 
act  while  setting  for  the  Nation  a  stern  and 
vmcompromlslng  standard  of  Independent 
Judgment. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.    The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me.  to  per- 
mit me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  if  I  may  do  so 
with  the  understanding  that  in  yielding 
for  that  purpose,  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  well;  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  a  live 
quorum  call;  but  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  may  proceed,  if 
there  is  no  objection. 


Mr.  President,  the  author  is  indeed 
"possessed  of  a  stern  standard  of  judg- 
ment" where  his  native  country  is  con- 
cerned, while  his  praise  of  communism 
and  socialism  appears  to  be  quite  pun- 
compromising."  I 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  "dne  of 
our  most  gifted  men  of  letters"— as  Book 
Week  put  it.  I  am  also  aware  that  he  has 
no  qualms  about  using  adjectives  of  four 
letters  to  describe  the  United  Statejs. 

The  question  that  crosses  my  minfl,  Mr. 
President,  is:  What  justification  exists 
for  honoring  by  a  President's  Freedom 
Medal  a  man  of  Edmund  Wilson'$  phi- 
losophy and  temperament?  And  under 
what  system  would  consideration  be 
given  to  awarding  such  an  honor  t<^  such 
a  man,  in  view  of  his  utterances  of 
record? 


COMMENT  ON  PERSONAL  STATE- 
MENT BY  SENATOR  MORSE- 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  late  afternoon  on  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  rose  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  in  order  to 
make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  I  was  unable  to 
remain  for  the  entire  statement.  But  I 
was  in  the  Chamber  long  enough  to  learn 
that  the  point  of  personal  privilege  was 
raised  that  a  chief  of  state  took  upon 
himself,  according  to  press  reports,  to 
classify  the  able  Senator  as  a  "traitor 
to  the  American  people." 

I  do  not  at  this  time  comment  upon 
the  views  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 


gon holds  on  Vietnam.  He  has  his 
views;  I  have  mine;  other  Senators  have 
theirs.  Sometimes  they  coincide  and 
sometimes  they  do  not. 

But  on  one  point  I  do  not  believe  a 
single  Member  of  this  body  will  deviate, 
and  that  is  in  stating  that  the  disparag- 
ing remarks  with  reference  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
uncalled  for.  They  reveal  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  U.S.  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  role  of  free  and 
open  discussion  in  a  responsible  govern- 
ment. ^    ^  XT-      . 

I  would  be  most  hopeful  that  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  in  Saigon 
would  see  to  it  that  the  substance  of 
those  remarks  is  noted.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Ambassador  might  explain  the 
operation  of  the  free  system  of  govern- 
ment in  our  Nation,  with  which  he  has 
had  considerable  firsthand  experience 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

Mr  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  merely  asked 
that  the  previous  quorum  call,  which 
was  to  be  a  live  one,  be  withheld  until  I 
had  made  my  statement,  with  the  xmder- 
standing  that  immediately  afterward  I 
would  suggest  the  absence  of  quorum. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  Senator's  statement.  I  also  raise 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  am  asked  to  yield,  and  since  I 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  I  yield  to  him  first. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  of  the  majority  leader. 
It  is  another  proof  of  his  unfailing  fair- 
ness and  his  great  statesmanship. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr  GRUENING.    I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  made  on  Viet- 
nam yesterday  by   the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  I  wish  also  to  applaud 
our  majority  leader  for  his  comment  in 
condemning  the  insulting  and  unwar- 
ranted   slur    of    Gen.    Nguyen   Khann. 
I  feel  that  I  might  also  rise  to  a  point  of 
personal  privilege,  as  did  Senator  Morsk, 
because  although  I  was  not  mentioned 
by  the  chief  of  state  of  South  Vietnam, 
Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  and  condenmed  by 
him,  as  was  Senator  Morse,  as  a  "traitor 
to  the  American  people"  I  made  pre- 
cisely the  same  statement  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  made 
for   which   General  Khanh   denounced 
him    as    "a    traitor    to    the    American 
people." 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?    I  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  also  said  that  aii 
of  South  Vietnam  was  not  worth  the  Uie 
of  a  single  American  boy.  I  repeat  tnai 
statement  now.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
peat it.  I  have  in  my  office  an  enormous 
flood  of  maU  on  our  involvement  In  Souin 


Vietnam.  I  have  received  more  mail  on 
this  subject  than  I  have  on  any  other 
Issue  on  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  5 
years  I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  With 
four  exceptions  in  which  the  writers  dif- 
fer with  my  stand,  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  supporting  my  position  to 
get  our  boys  out  of  the  firing  line  which 
is  no  place  for  them  to  be.  Allegedly 
they— these  American  boys — are  in  South 
Vietnam  as  advisers,  but  they  are  actually 
in  combat  uniform  and  have  been  for 
some  time.  Hence  the  casualty  lists. 
Hence  the  more  than  200  killed.  It  is 
time  that  the  Pentagon  stopped  deceiv- 
ing the  American  people.  We  have  been 
told  that  those  boys  are  over  there  as 
military  advisers.  But  in  fact,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, they  are  engaged  in  combat  in  a 
place  to  which  they  should  never  have 
been  sent  and  for  a  duty  to  which  they 
never  should  have  been  assigned. 

I  associate  myself  fully,  as  I  have  all 
along  on  this  issue,  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Chair  invites  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  germaneness 
is  in  effect. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness may  be  suspended,  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  withhold  his  objection, 
I  point  out  that  the  Senator  could  make 
the  same  request  himself. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
call that  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  rule 
of  germaneness  was  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  we  should 
change  it  at  this  time.  So  long  as  the 
morning  hour  will  be  cut  off  in  7  minutes, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness should  be  changed.  It  ought  to 
apply  in  the  same  way  to  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  has  been  closed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  point  that  when  I  advocated  a  rule 
of  germaneness,  I  advocated  a  far  more 
stringent  one  than  was  adopted;  and 
every  time  I  spoke  in  support  of  such  a 
rule  I  stated  that  it  could  be  waived  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  assumed  normal 
senatorial  courtesy  would  result  in  its 
being  waived  on  most  occasions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  assume  that 
on  most  occasions  there  would  be  avail- 
able more  than  7  minutes  for  morning 
hour  business. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  end- 
ing the  morning  hour  be  rescinded  and 
that  the  Senate  continue  with  morning 
business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion is  heard.    The  pending  business  is 
House  bill  7152. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
had  intended  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun ;  and  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  have  it. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.      Mr.    President,    I 
thought  I  had  been  recognized  earlier. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inqxiiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois had  the  floor  and  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 
During  the  quorum  call,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  view  of 
the  courtesy  extended  to  me  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  explained 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  given 
the  recognition  which  I  believe  is  his  due. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  quonun  call,  will  the  Senator  3^eld 
for  one-half  minute  on  a  germane  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so,  but  I  had  previously  declined  a  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 

suggested,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

|No.  llOLeg.] 

Beall  Hayden  Rlblcoff 

BoKKs  Hruska  Roberteon 

iSck  Johnston  Saltonstall 

Caae  Jordan,  Idaho  Scott 

Church  Keating  1'"!?^° 

Oi«rk  Lausche  Bmitn 

5S)per  Long,  La.  Sparkman 

rotton  Mansfield  Stennis 

gSSs  McCleUan  Symington 

Dlrksen  McGovem  Walters 

DomlSck  McNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

D^^  Metcalf  WlUlams^  Del. 

g^l^fter  Morse  Young.  Ohio 

Gruenlng  Mundt 

Hart  Pearrcn 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr, 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 


[Mr.  Btrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellknder],  the  Senator 
from   Arkansas    [Mr.   Pulbright],    the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Washington   [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  frwn  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnitson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nextberger]  , 
the     Senator     from     Wisconsin     [Mr. 
Proxmire],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],   the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florlda^[Mr.  Holland], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  fiu-ther  annovmce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.  Tower]   are 

necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Serge&nt  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 


:oN 


6812 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP    1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con 
stltutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer  juris 
diction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations,  to   authorize   the   Attorney 
General  to  insUtute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
pubUc  education,  to  extend  the  Commis 
sion  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi 
nation  in  federally  assisted  programs,  tc 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em 
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forthcoming  sessions  of  the  Senate — in 
other  words,  that  there  will  be  no  morn- 
ing hour,  insofar  as  committee  meetings 
are  concerned.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  it  is  his  intention  to  object 
to  the  holding  of  a  morning  hour— with 
the  result  that  immediately  following  the 
convening  of  the  Senate,  the  reading  of 
the  prayer,  and  the  order  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  with  its  considera- 
tion of  the  business  now  pending. 

The  Senate  also  is  on  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  intends  tomorrow 


Negroes  against  this  exploitation,  the 
14th  amendment  was  ratified.  We  can- 
not repeat  too  often  its  sonorous  and 
noble  mandate  to  the  Nation: 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
m  the  United  States  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof  and  of  the  States  In  which  they 
reside  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 


estaDiisn   a  {^oiuuu^iun  un  j-.^-^^^.  — ---       senator  irom  uregun  liitcnuo  u^^..^^*  ^  v. .. 
Dioyment   Opportunity,    and   for    other     ^    suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 

'^  .,       .     ..^     „«11    YTta^r    y\a    fnr    n    HvP 


purposes. 

ORDER     OF    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thi 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douolas]  hat 
been  recognized.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  A 
brief  announcement? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  are  aware— without  my  men- 
tioning the  specific  number  of  minutes 
required— how  long  it  took  to  obtain  this 
live  quorum. 

Senators  also  know  how  long  it  took  ta 
obtain  live  quorums  yesterday.  , 

Senators  are  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  floor  manager  in  charge  of  the 
bill  the  distinguished  deputy  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [M :. 
Humphrey!,  asked  and  received  unan- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  convene 
tomorrow  at  11  a.m.,  and  that  the  Ser- 
ate  convene  on  Monday  next  at  10  a.m 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  a  session  tomorrow.  For 
the  further  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  may  well  be  a  live  quorum  call. 

The  Senate  has  now  been  on  notice  f  ^r 
several  days;  and  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  pending  bill,  regardless 
of  whether  they  favor  the  bill  or  a-e 
opposed  to  it.  owe  the  Senate  the  duty 
of  being  on  hand.  That  is  a  respon^- 
bility  which  they  should  assiune,  ai^d 
which  they  must  assume. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  briefly  to  nie, 
to  enable  me  to  comment  on  the  s 
subject  matter? 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    Very   well:    I   yi 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  wish  to  say  that 
morrow  I  shall  call  for  a  live  quorum 

I  wish  to  say  also  to  the  Senate  tha£  I 
have  become  weary  of  the  tactic  which 
has  been  used  in  order  to  allow  commit- 
tees to  meet  for  some  time  after  tihe 
Senate  convenes,  under  a  moming-hqur 
arrangement.  I  serve  notice  that  unlfess 
the  morning  hour  is  in  order  under  the 
rules,  I  shall  object  to  any  morning  muv 
following  the  taking  of  a  recess  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidentl  I 
hope  the  distinguished  Senator  frjom 
Oregon  will  allow  a  brief  morning  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes,  for  the  p^r- 
pose  of  permitting  Senators  to  take  cjare 
of  bills,  resolutions,  and  brief  remarks. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sHiall 
allow  no  morning  hour  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Then,  Mr.  Prfesi 
dent,  the  Senate  is  now  on  notice   in 
regard  to  what  will  happen  during  the 


that  the  quorvun  call  may  be  for  a  live 
quonun. 

Let  me  also  say  that  when  the  distin- 
guished deputy  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
indicates,  a  day  or  two  ahead  of  time, 
that  there  will  be  a  Saturday  session,  the 
Senate  has  a  responsibility  to  honor  that 
announcement,  which  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  now  pending. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  permit 
me  to  make  an  insertion  in  the  Record? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret to  state  that  I  have  been  compelled 
to  refuse  to  yield  to  permit  Senators  to 
make  insertions  in  the  Record.  I  am 
very  sorry  and  I  hope  the  Senators  will 
forgive  me. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  today  to  speak  on 
title  iv  of  the  bill.  H.R.  7152.  deaUng 
with  the  desegregation  of  the  public 
schools.  The  problems  connected  with 
the  public  schools  are  among  the  thorni- 
est branches  in  a  tangled  thicket,  for  the 
public  schools  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  our  national  life.  In 
them,  for  better  or  worse,  is  reposed  the 
awesome  responsibility  for  training  and 
cultivating  our  youth:  and  to  those  who 
commit  the  care  of  our  most  precious 
possessions — our  children. 

The    fundamental    character    of    our 
country,  the  Constitution,  declares  in  the 
14th  amendment  that  the  States  must 
afford  to  all  citizens  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.    It  is  the  custom  of  many 
of  our  southern  friends— and  they  are 
our  friends— to  ignore  this  amendment 
and  to  assume  that  it  is  either  nonex- 
istent or  has  ceased  to  operate.    But  it 
is  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  original  text  of  1787,  or 
the  Bill  of  Rights  comprising  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.    It  was 
largely  ratified  because  the  attempts  of 
Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  for  recon- 
cUiation  with  the  white  South  had  been 
defeated  by  the  way  in  which  the  recon- 
stituted white  southern  legislatures  had 
passed   a  series   of   black   codes  which 
bound  into  serfdom  the  penniless,  prop- 
ertyless,  and  jobless  Negroes  who,  upon 
freedom,  could  not  find  work,  and  who 
by  the  new  law  were  either  to  be  com- 
mitted to  their  former  masters  or  their 
services  put  up  for  auction.    For  a  de- 
scription of  these  codes,  see  James  G. 
Blaine,  "20  Years  in  Congress,"  volume 


Sec  5  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 


WHAT    14TH   AMENDMENT   ESTABLISHED 

This  epochmaking  amendment  estab- 
lished a  number  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  full  significance  is 
only  now  being  appreciated. 

First  The  newly  emancipated  blacks 
were  made  full-fledged  citizens,  not 
merely  freedmen. 

Second.  No  distinctions  were  to  be 
made  as  to  the  various  types  of  citizen- 
ship There  were  to  be  no  second-cla^ 
or  third-class  citizens.  All  were  to  be 
first-class  citizens  on  equal  terms  with 
all  others. 

Third  Citizenship  was  to  be  primarily 
a  national  right  rather  than  merely  a 
State  right.  States  could  therefore  not 
claim  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  determin- 
ing the  rights  and  duties,  privileges  and 
obligations  of  citizens.  These  were  to 
be  matters  for  national  concern  and  na- 
tional protection,  as  well. 

Fourth.  All  citizens— white  or  black, 
rich  or  poor— were  therefore  entitled  to 
"equal  rights  and  privileges  under  the 
law  "  nor  was  any  State  to  deprive  them 
of  the  "equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  nor 
could  a  State  take  a  man's  "life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
Fifth   All  this  constituted  an  explicit 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments—and their   subordinate  local 
governments— to  refrain  from  any  ac- 
tion which  might  deny  to  some  rights 
and  privileges  granted  to  others.    There 
are  eminent  authorities  who  believe  that 
this  amendment  did  more.    This  school 
holds  that  the  individual  rights  which 
are  protected  against  violation  by  the 
Federal    Government    by    the    first    9 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  ex- 
tended by  the  14th  amendment  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  their  being  vio- 
lated by  the  respective  States.    But  this 
is  another  story. 

Sixth.  Under  the  broad  ambit  of  the 
1st  and  subsequent  sections  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Congress  is  also  given  the 
power  in  the  5th  section  to  make  these 
principles  effective  "by  appropriate  leg- 
islation"; and  by  means  of  the  pending 
bill,  we  are  proposing  to  legislate  under 
this  section  of  the  14th  amendment,  as 
well  as  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  itself. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. Congress  had  passed  over  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  veto,  laws  setting  up  a 
Freedman's  Bureau  and  providing  for 
transitional  military  governments  in  the 
States  which  had  seceded. 
For  slightly  over  a  decade  an  effort  was 
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in  the  States  of  the  old  Confederacy. 
Many  harsh  judgments  have  been 
passed  upon  the  Reconstruction  govern- 
ments of  this  period. 

When  I  was  a  graduate  student  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  many  years  ago,  I 
studied  under  Profes.sor  Dunning,  who 
taught  several  generations  of  students 
about  the  evils  which  occurred  during 
the  Reconstruction  period. 

I  think  I  am  aware  of  the  abuses  which 
developed  during  the  Reconstruction  pe- 
riod Without  doubt  there  was  much 
corruption  within  the  Reconstruction 
governments,  although  whether  this  was 
more  fiagrant  than  the  moral  decadence 
in  the  capitals  of  the  North,  or  merely 
less  concealed,  may  well  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. With  all  their  faults,  and  there 
were  many,  the  new  State  governments 
of  the  Reconstruction  era  did  at  least 
try  to  extend  free  public  education  to 
the  white  and  black  children  of  the 
South— and  upon  approximately  equal 

terms.  ^       ^      , 

They  also  established  a  number  of  wel- 
fare institutions  to  care  for  the  sick,  the 
infirm,  and  the  old  which  had  not  been 
present  in  State  governments  of  the 
South  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

THE  DEAL  OF  1877 

But  these  forward  steps  were  vitiated 
by  the  infamous  deal  of  1877. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  speak 
briefly  on  that  deal. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  cherish 
most  in  this  debate  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  very  fine  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  joining  with  us  in 
this  battle.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any 
aspersions  upon  the  Republican  Party 
as  such.  From  1848  to  1872  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  did  not  write  a  very  good 
record.  For  some  of  the  years  of  that 
period  it  was  dominated  by  the  slave 
power.  It  was  less  than  devoted  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  War  and  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  But  in  1877 
an  infamous  deal  occurred. 

The  Democratic  candidate,  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  was  really  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1876.  But  the  Republicans 
would  not  permit  this  to  occur,  and.  in 
agreement  with  certain  Southern  Demo- 
crats, arranged  that  if  the  votes  of  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  were 
transferred  from  Tilden  to  Hayes  they 
would  withdraw  all  Union  troops  from 
the  South  and  permit  the  militant  whites 
to  t>8»k6  over. 

If  Senators  desire  confirmation  of  that 
statement,  they  need  only  read  the  biog- 
raphy of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  by  Pro- 
fessor Echenrod.  in  which  the  full 
memorandum  of  agreement  which  was 
arrived  at  is  reproduced.  That  bargain 
was  carried  out.  Hayes  was  declared 
elected  by  one  vote,  and  then  performed 
his  part  of  the  bargain.  The  militant 
whites  soon  gained  control  of  the  State 
governments  of  the  South. 

Schools  for  Negroes  were  shut  down  or 
starved  for  funds,  and  beginning  a  few 
years  later  segregation  was  pushed  by 
statute,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
was  almost  complete. 

SEGREGATION  CAME  LATE   IN    19TH   CENTURT 
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^!e:^  l^foVVo'SUTcrS.:    made  t^Jm^e  these  principles  effective 


Many  people  think  of  segregation  as 
having  been  practiced  from  the  time  of 
ex 429 


the  emancipation.  That  is  not  so.  The 
eminent  historian.  C.  Van  Woodward,  in 
his  interesting  book  "The  Strange  Case 
of  Jim  Crow,"  points  out  that  the  legal 
segregation  movement  began  only  about 
1890,  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  it 
was  in  full  strength. 

The  North,  tired  of  the  idealism  under 
which  so  many  had  fought  the  war,  al- 
lowed all  this  to  happen  with  little  pro- 
test. The  Supreme  Court  in  1883  de- 
clared the  CivU  Rights  or  Public  Accom- 
modations Act  of  1875  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional and,  in  1896,  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  Plessy  against  Ferguson,  declared  seg- 
regation statutes  to  be  constitutional  on 
the  false  justification  that  separate  facil- 
ities were  not  unequal. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  first 
time  that  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine 
was  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  made 
an  important  point.  I  know  that  many 
people  beUeve  that  the  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  for  public  facilities  and 
schools  had  been  in  force  perhaps  since 
the  civil  rights  cases  in  1883,  but  as  the 
Senator  has  noted,  the  celebrated  case  of 
Plessy  against  Ferguson,  decided  in  1896, 
was  the  first  case  after  the  Civil  War 
holding  that  there  was  such  a  doctrine 
as  separate  but  equal  facilities. 

JUSTICE  HARLAN  DISSENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

One  of  the  great  men  in  American 
history— the  dissenting  justice  in  both 
the  Civil  Rights  case  and  in  Plessy 
against  Ferguson— was  John  Marshall 
Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  been  a 
slaveowner,  who  had  fought  in  the  Civil 
War  and  who  wrote  dissenting  opinions 
in  both  cases.  Indeed,  they  were  dis- 
senting opinions  of  such  nobility  that 
they  deserve  to  be  remembered  by  the 
people  of  our  country. 

I  interrupt  what  I  had  prepared  to 
read  some  passages  from  Justice  Harlan's 
dissenting  opinion  in  Plessy  against 
Ferguson: 

In  view  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  there  Is  In  this  country  no  superior, 
dominant,  ruling  class  of  citizens.    There  is 
no  caste  here.     Our   Constitution  Is  color- 
blind,   and    neither    knows     nor    tolerates 
classes  among  citizens.     In  respect  of  civil 
rights,  aU  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law. 
The  humblest  Is  the  peer  of  the  most  power- 
ful    The  law  regards  man  as  man,  and  takes 
no   account  of  his  surroundings  or  of  his 
color  when  his  clvU  rights  as  guaranteed  by 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  are  Evolved. 
It   Is,   therefore,    to   be  regretted   that  this 
high    tribunal,    the    final    expositor    of    the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  It   Is  competent  for   a 
State  to  regulate  the  enjoyment  by  clt^ens 
of  their  civil  rights  solely  upon  the  basis 
of  race.     The  arbitrary  separation  of  citi- 
zen*, on  the  basis  of  race,  while  they  are  on 
a  highway — 

And  this  statement  was  made  in  a 
railway  segregation  ease- 
ls a  badge  of  servitude  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  civil  freedom  and  equality  before 
the  law  established  by  the  Constitution.  It 
cannot  be  justified  upon  any  legal  grounds. 


Of  course,  even  in  physical  terms,  sep- 
arate accommodations  were  almost 
never  equal.  Some  areas  lacked  schools 
completely,  the  schoolhouses  for  the  Ne- 
gro children  were,  in  general,  miserable, 
the  textbooks  few  and  poor,  the  teachers 
ill  trained  and  underpaid,  and  school 
terms  short.  But  for  over  50  years,  Uttle 
if  anything  was  done  and  the  Negroes 
were  not  only  allowed,  but  in  a  sense 
compelled,  to  continue  in  a  pronounced 
state  of  marked  legal,  social,  educational, 
and  economic  inferiority.  Over  large 
sections  of  the  country  the  14th  amend- 
ment was,  in  practice,  a  deadletter. 

In  the  schools,  ordinarily  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  apparently  guaranteed  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  citi- 
zens. 

THE    BROWN    CASE 


Then,  in  1954,  in  the  famous  Brown 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  decision  which  unanimously  declared 
that  the  guarantee  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  required  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  country  be  open  to  all  on 
equal  terms. 

I  point  out  that  this  was  a  unanimous 
decision  in  which  three  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  were  southerners. 

This  ruling  has  been  twice  reaffirmed 
by  unanimous  decisions  of  the  Court  and 
it  is  now  past  argument.  At  long  last, 
the  noble  dissents  of  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall Harlan  in  the  Civil  Rights  cases 
and  in  Plessy  against  Ferguson  have  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  and  it  has  been 
affirmed  in  his  language  that  the  schools 
of  this  country,  like  the  Constitution  it- 
self, should  be  colorblind. 

The  Constitution  is  clear.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
clear.  But  what  difficulties,  delays,  and 
evasions  in  carrj^ing  out  these  principles 
have  been  created. 

MASSIVE    RESISTANCE 

Almost  immediately  after  the  second 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  editor 
of  probably  the  most  influential  news- 
paper in  the  South.  James  Jackson  Kil- 
patrick.  Jr..  editor  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  wrote  an  editorial  on  the 
1st  of  June  1955.  from  which  I  quote: 

These  nine  men  repudiated  the  Constitu- 
tion, spit  upon  the  10th  amendment,  and 
rewrote  the  fundamental  law  of  thU  land 
to  suit  their  own  gauzy  concepts  of  sociology. 
If  It  be  said  now  that  the  South  is  flouting 
the  law,  let  It  be  said  to  the  High  Court, 
"You  taught  us  how." 

From  the  moment  that  abominable  deci- 
sion was  handed  down,  two  broad  courses 
only  were  available  to  the  South.  One  was 
to  defy  the  Court  openly  and  notoriously; 
the  other  was  to  accept  the  Court's  decision 
and  combat  It  by  legal  means.  To  defy  the 
Court  openly  would  be  to  enter  upon  an- 
archy; the  logical  end  would  be  a  second 
attempt  at  secession  from  the  Union.  And 
though  the  Idea  is  not  without  merit,  It  is 
impossible  of  execution.    We  tried  that  once 

before. 

To  acknowledge  the  Court's  authority  does 
not  mean  that  the  South  Is  helpless.  It  Is 
not  to  abandon  hope.  Rather,  it  1b  to  enter 
upon  a  long  course  of  lawful  resistance;  It 
Is  to  take  lawf  vU  advantage  of  every  moment 
of  the  law's  delays;  It  Is  to  seek  at  the  poUs 
and  In  the  halls  of  legislative  bodies  every 
possible  lawful  means  to  overcome  or  cir- 
cumvent the  Coxirt'B  reqxiirements.  Utl- 
gate?    Let   us   pledge   ourselvee   to   litigate 
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this  thing  for  50  years.    If  one  renaedlal  lajr 
Is  ruled  Invalid,  then  let  us  try  another;  an- 
If  the  second  Is  ruled  Invalid,  then  let  " 
enact  a  third.  , 

When  the  Cotirt  proposes  that  Its  social 
revolution  be  Imposed  upon   the  South     ° 
soon  as  practicable,   there  are  those  of 
who  would  respond  that  a«  soon  as  pract| 
cable  means  never  at  all.  i 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  rep- 
resented the  dominant  sentiment  of  the 
white  majority  in  the  South.  There  weje 
dissenters,  it  is  true;  and  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  hundreds  of  southerners  who  hate 
stood  up  against  the  pressures  of  th^r 
communities  and  have  worked  for  tne 
reconcUlation  of  the  races  and  obedience 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  | 

They  have  shown  heroism  beyortd 
praise.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  th*y 
have  been,  in  the  main,  lone  voic^. 
There  are  probably  tens  of  thousands  J)f 
others  who  would  like  to  Join  them,  btit 
who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  fdlt 
they  could  not  do  so  because  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  was  against  them,    i 

Let  it  also  be  recorded  that  19  south- 
em  Senators  from  the  States  of  the  Ofld 
Confederacy  pledged  themselves  in  19B6 
to  use  "all  lawful  means  to  bring  about 
a  reversal  of  this  decision."  No  less  thin 
82  Representatives  also  signed  the  docu- 
ment. The  pre-Civil  War  doctrine  of  in- 
terposition was  revived:  namely,  that  a 
State  could  nullify  the  effects  of  an  ed  ct 
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But  the  story  is  very  different  in  the 
11  States  of  the  Old  Confederacy.  Here 
in  1963-64  there  are  7.9  miUion  white 
schoolchildren  and  2.9  million  colored 
schoolchildren:  the  Negroes  forming, 
therefore,  a  little  over  a  third  of  the 
number  of  white  schoolchildren  and  a 
little  over  a  quarter  of  the  total. 

But  here.  10  years  after  the  Brown 
decision,  there  are  only  30,798,  or  just 
under  31,000  Negro  children  in  schools 
with  white  children.  This  is  only  1.06 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  Negro 
schoolchildren.  At  this  rate,  it  would 
require  approximately  1,000  years  for 
full  integration  to  be  accomplished. 
Can  this  be  said  to  be  deliberate  speed? 

The  picture  is  made  even  sharper  if  we 
look  at  the  statistics  State  by  State: 
Table  2 


State 


its 
of 


a 


of 


of  the  Federal  Government  within 
borders,  and.  in  the  analytical  words 
the  noted  Virginian,  Benjamin  Muse, 
"that  in  the  last  analy.sls  the  State  vas 
independent."  It  had  been  thought  tl^at 
this  doctrine  had  been  buried  nearljt 
century  before.  But  not  so.  The  refufcal 
to  obey  the  decision  of  the  Suprene 
Court  began  to  drown  out  the  voices 
the  moderates  in  the  South. 

THE  STATUS  OF   DESEGREGATION 

I  have  prepared  tables  drawn  from  the 
Southern  Educational  Reporting  Service 
which  show  the  degree  of  desegregat 
among  the  Negro  school  population 
the  South.  j 

Now  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Islx 
border  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  progress  which  they  hfave 
made  in  desegregating  their  schools.  As 
of  the  current  school  year,  1963-64,  there 
were  no  less  than  287,000  Negro  children 
in  schools  with  white  children.  jWs 
came  to  56  percent  of  the  total  nuniber 
of  Negro  schoolchildren  in  these  StAtes 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  numbers  and  percentages  In  eiach 
of  these  border  States  were  as  follows: 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Flor1<ia.. 
Oeorpia. 
Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas  ... 
Virginia 


Number  of  Mejrro 

schoolchildren  in 

schools  with 

whites 


Total 


on 
of 


state! 


Delaware.. 

District  o(  Columbia. 

Kentucky... 

Maryland 

Missouri .- 

Oklaboma 

West  Virginia 


Negroes  In  soli  doIs 
with  white  I 


Number 


Total. 


10.209 
98.813 
29.855 
77.816 
40.000 
12.048 
18.500 


Per  »nt 


287,241 


1  These  statistics  are  Uken  from  the  1963-64  rep  ort  of 

'       ""tatstical 
la  the 
1.2. 


55.4 
83.8 
54.4 
4S.3 
42.1 
28.1 
87.9 


56.2 


Texas  has  the  best  record  with  a  little 
over  4  percent  of  the  Negro  children  in 
desegregated  schools.    In  only  four  other 
States  is  the  percentage  of  Negro  chil- 
dren in  nonsegregated  schools  about  1 
percent.     In  the  other  six  States  it  is 
less  than  1  percent.    There  are  absolutely 
none   in   Mississippi    and   only   a   bare 
handful  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 
We  must  simply  face  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not 
being  carried  out  over  large  sections  of 
the  country  and  that  unless  we  are  to 
make  a  mockery  of  them,  as  we  did  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  with  the  14th 
amendment.  Congress  must  act  and  put 
the  strength  of  the  National  Government 
behind  them.    That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  bill  and  specifically  In 
this  title  which  deals  with  the  very  sub- 
ject of  school  desegregation  which  the 
Supreme  Court  ordered. 

Ten  years  after  the  Brown  decision 
there  are  only  a  little  fewer  than  31,000 
Negro  children  in  public  schools  with 
white  children.  This  is  only  1.06  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  Negro 
schoolchildren.  For  practical  purposes, 
we  can  call  it  1  percent. 

SLOW   RATE 

At  this  rate,  if  it  has  taken  10  years 
for  1  percent  of  the  Negro  schoolchildren 
to  go  to  school  with  white  children,  it 
would  require  approximately  a  thou- 
sand years  for  full  integration  to  be  ac- 
complished. Can  this  be  said  to  be  the 
"deliberate  speed"  which  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  second  decision  laid  down  as 
the  standard? 

The  picture  is  made  even  sharper  if 
we  look  at  the  statistics  State  by  State. 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  absolutely 


no  Negro  schoolchildren  going  to  school 
with  white  children  in  Mississippi.  There 
are  only  10  in  South  Carolina,  and  only 
11  in  Alabama.  That  is  four-thou- 
sandths of  1  percent. 

In  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  North 
Carolina  the  percentage  is  less  than  1. 
The  record  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  the 
best  of  all— an  estimated  14,000  out  of 
an  estimated  186,000  Negroes,  or  a  litUe 
more  than  4  percent. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Texas,  the  aver- 
age would  have  been  only  a  little  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  elsewhere  in 

the  South.  .^  .  X,-     J    . 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  be- 
ing carried  out  over  large  sections  of 
the  country,  and  that  unless  we  are  to 
make  a  mockery  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Court,  as  had  been  done  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Congress  must  act  to  put  the 
strength  of  the  National  Goverrunent  be- 
hind it,  as  would  be  authorized  by  this 
bill.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
by  the  bill,  and  specifically  in  title  IV, 
which  deals  with  the  very  subject  of 
school  desegregation  which  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered. 

The  almost  infinitesimal  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  States  of 
the  Old  Confederacy,  and  particularly 
in  the  States  of  the  Deep  South,  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  thus 
far  the  enforcement  of  these  funda- 
mental principles  has  been  left  to  pri- 
vate litigation  in  the  courts.  The  ag- 
grieved parties  have  been  compelled  to 
seek  alone  for  the  principles  which  the 
Supreme  Court  laid  down,  without  ap- 
preciable assistance  from  anyone  else. 


PRIVATE  LITIGATION  INADEQUATE 

I  shall  try  to  show  today  that  this 
process  of  private  law  enforcement  has 
faUed  adequately  to  defend  and  vindi- 
cate basic  constitutional  rights.    I  shall 
try   to   show  that  the  deprivations  to 
which  millions  of  yoimg  people   have 
been,  and  still  are,  being  subjected  are 
the  result  of  a  conscious,  deliberate  at- 
tempt by  State  and  local  authorities  to 
evade  the  command  of  the  Constitution 
which  we  and  they  are  sworn  to  uphold 
I  shall  try  to  show  that  it  is  long  past 
time  for  the  Congress   of  the  United 
States  to  use  its  great  authority  to  Insure 
that  in  this  land  and  in  this  tune  the 
rights  of  all  our  children  are  vindicated. 
I  shall  do  this  without  the  slightest 
animus  and.  indeed,  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
friendliness  to  the  white  people  of  the 
South,  who,  in  a  sense,  are  also  im- 
prisoned by  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
We  are  all  children  of  history. 

Before  I  begin,  let  me  say  that  we  In 
the  North  have  committed,  and  are  in 
fact  committing,  many  errors  and  sins 
which,  so  far  from  defending.  I  should 
like  to  reduce  and  eliminate. 

Our  differences  on  this  issue  are  not 
due  to  differences  in  the  Innate  morw 
quality  of  northerners  as  compared  with 
southerners,  but  to  the  fact  that  slavery 
was  not  adapted  by  climate  and  geog- 
raphy to  the  North,  and  therefore  did 
not  flourish  in  the  North.  It  was  adapted 
by  temperature  and  by  soil  to  the  South 
and  was  profitable  and,  therefore,  it  was 
adopted.     Thus  slavery  became  deeply 


fastened  in  the  South,  but  not  fastened 
in  the  North.  This  permitted  northern- 
ers to  be  more  opposed  to  slavery  than 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been  in 
the  South. 

Let  it  also  be  said,  to  the  shame  of 
many  northerners,  that  they  were,  in  the 
main,  the  brutal  sea  captains  who 
brought  Negroes  over  from  Africa  under 
the  most  terrible  and  horrible  conditions 
and.  in  the  main,  furnished  the  most 
brutal  overseers  on  the  southern  planta- 
tions. 

So  I  hope  our  southern  friends  will  not 
feel  that  we  are  trying  to  strike  an  atti- 
tude of  moral  superiority  over  them. 
We  were  blessed  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  a  slaveholding  territory.  South- 
erners also  suffered  from  the  fact  that 
the  Civil  War  was,  with  rare  exceptions, 
fought  on  their  soU.  War  is  never 
pleasant.  It  is  particularly  terrible 
when  It  Is  fought  on  one's  own  soil.  This 
has  naturally  created  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  white  South  toward  the 
National  Government  which  has  found 
it  difficult  to  move  in  the  direction  which 
I  believe  the  public  opinion  of  the  Nation 
believes  desirable. 

TITLE    TV 
WHAT    DOES    TITLE    IV    DO? 


BasicaUy,  all  title  IV  does  is  to  give 
legislative  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  enforce  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  create 
any  new  rights;  It  merely  sets  out  ways 
in  which  existing  rights  can  be  enforced 
and  guaranteed  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment which  grants  equal  protection  to  all 
citizens  under  the  law. 

Specifically,  title  rv  gives  the  Attorney 
General  limited  authority— I  emphasize 
that  phrase  "limited  authority"— to  ini- 
tiate suits  in  the  Federal  district  courts 
in  order  to  bring  about  desegregation  in 
public  schools  and  colleges.  His  author- 
ity to  initiate  such  suits  is  limited  to 
those  circumstances  In  which  he  receives 
a  written  complaint  which  reasonably 
establishes  a  number  of  things:  One,  that 
the  school  board  in  the  District  has  failed 
to  achieve  desegregation,  or  that  the 
individual  in  the  case  of  a  college  student 
had  been  denied  admission  to  or  had 
been  unable  to  continue  in  attendance 
at  a  public  college  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  So, 
first  of  all.  It  must  be  established  that 
segregation  still  exists  In  the  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  or  that  the  individ- 
ual has  been  denied  admission  to  or  has 
not  been  allowed  to  continue  to  attend  a 
college. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  two 
further  provisions  which  must  be  met; 
namely,  that  the  signers  of  the  complaint 
are  unable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  initiate  and  maintain  ap- 
propriate legal  proceedings  for  relief, 
and  that  such  action  will,  in  the  words  of 
the  bUl,  "materially  further  the  pubUc 
policy  of  the  United  States  favoring  the 
orderly  achievement  of  desegregation  in 
public  education." 

In  determining  that  the  person  or  per- 
sons are  vmable  to  Initiate  and  maintain 
these  appropriate  legal  proceedings,  the 
Attorney  General  must  find  either  that 
the  person  or  persons  are  xmable  them- 
selves or  through  the  help  of  other  per- 


sons or  organizations  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  litigation  or  to  get  effective  legal 
representation.  Or,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  find  a  person  unable  to  initiate 
the  proceedings  if,  in  doing  so.  it  would 
jeopardize  his  employment  or  economic 
standing  or  result  in  injury  to  him  or 
economic  damage  to  him  or  his  family 
or  his  property. 

In  these  limited  circumstances  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  ini- 
tiate suits  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and,  specifically,  those 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment  affect- 
ing school  desegregation  under  the  opin- 
ions handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  suppose  some  will  argue  that  this 
will  give  the  Attorney  General  some  un- 
usual and  unique  power.  We  have  all 
seen  the  full-page  advertisements  in 
which  it  is  being  claimed  that  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  receive  dictatorial  power  un- 
der this  bill.  Mr.  President,  the  authors 
of  that  advertisement  could  not  seriously 
be  referring  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 
What  is  wrong  with  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  United  States  having  the  power  in 
limited  circumstances  to  enforce  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  oath  of  office  which  the  At- 
torney General  takes  requires  him  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
pertaining  thereto? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  possible  that  the  Attorney 
General  already  has  such  general  pow- 
ers, but  this  title  aims  to  make  them  ex- 
plicit, to  lay  down  the  ground  rules  under 
which  the  Attorney  General  may  exer- 
cise such  powers  and,  in  a  sense,  per- 
haps it  could  be  argued  that  these  are 
somewhat  limited  clauses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator find,  in  reading  the  bill,  particu- 
larly title  rv.  that  the  powers  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  been  given  are 
obviously  based  upon  the  Constitution? 
They  explicitly  outline  the  terms  of  the 
procedural  use  of  such  powers.  Such 
procedural  requirements  are.  in  fact,  a 
conditioning  of  the  use  of  the  powers? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Exactly.  Otherwise 
the  Attorney  General  might  roam  at 
random.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  Congress  has  responsibility,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  whatever 
ilaws  are  necessary,  to  effectuate  the 
(mandate  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  Congress  has 
such  general  powers.  In  addition,  It  is 
specifically  assigned  those  powers  under 
the  5th  section  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed.  And  under 
the  2d  section  of  the  15th  amendment 

also? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  section  on  voting  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  instead  of  giving  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral alleged  dictatorial  powers— as  the 
advertisement  states— the  bill  provides 
that  the  Attorney  General's  powers  shall 
be  used  in  a  moderate,  regular,  umform. 
limited  manner? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  So  the  advertise- 
ment should  read.  "Civil  Rights  Bill 
Holds  Attorney  General  to  Strict  Pro- 
cedures of  Statutory  and  Constitutional 
Law  "  rather  than  screaming  out  in  bold 
headlines  that  this  is  a  grant  of  dicta- 
torial, tyrannical  power  to  the  Attorney 
General  of   the   people   of   the   United 

gf  of po 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  puts  it  perfectly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  on  that 
same  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Before 
I  do  so.  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  fairer 
Member  of  this  body  than  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  Is  the  soul  of  fair- 
ness. He  is  also  the  soul  of  courtesy.  I 
have  often  said  that  if  I  were  to  be  on 
trial  for  my  Ufe,  I  could  have  no  fairer 
judge  than  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much.  It  Is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  the  Senate.  He  and  I  came  to 
the  Senate  at  about  the  same  time.  I  ap- 
preciate greatly  his  courtesy  in  yielding 

to  me. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  state 
that  the  Attorney  General  now  has  the 
general  power  to  institute  suits  of  this 
kind? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  It  can  be 
contended  that  he  has. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  Attorney 
General  instituted  any  suits  of  this  kind 
m  the  name  of  the  Federal  Government? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
He  Instituted  61  suits  affecting  voting 
rights  under  the  1957  and  1960  acts,  by 
authority  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  power  to  institute  these  suits  in 
school  cases,  does  not  the  Senator  lay 
down  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  for  his  failure  to 
institute  even  one  suit? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  has  been  too  lax  in  defense  of 
civil  rights?  I  never  thought  it  was  the 
position  of  our  southern  friends  that 
Robert  Kennedy  had  been  too  lax. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
answer  the  question,  he  can  comment  on 
it  later.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  the  authority  that  the  Sen- 
ator asserts  he  has.  and  has  not  filed  a 
single  suit,  is  that  not  an  Indictment  of 
him  on  the  grounds  of  dereliction  of  duty 
and  failure  to  act? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  he  has  such 
implicit  authority,  and  that  he  has  shown 
great  restraint  in  not  exercising  this  au- 
thority in  the  absence  of  specific  l^isla- 
tlve  authorization.  He  has  shown  ex- 
cessive susceptibility  to  legislation  by 
Congress  and  to  the  criticism  which  our 
southern  friends  might  level  at  It. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Since  no  suit  has  be<  n 
filed,  and  the  Senator  now  is  asking  m 
this  sweeping  authority,  can  the  Senator 
sustain  his  position  that  the  Attornijy 
General  now  has  such  power  by  any  opin- 
ion which  the  Attorney  General  his 
given,  in  public  or  in  private,  to  the  effe:t 
that  he  has  authority  to  file  these  suits? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  lie 
has  made  any  such  suggestion.  He  his 
shown  extraordinary  restraint.  I  ho  )e 
this  record  goes  back  to  the  Deep  South, 
so  that  people  will  realize  that  Robert 
Kennedy  has  been  very  sparing  in  tie 
way  he  has  exercised  his  legal  authoriiy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  According  to  the  co  i- 
tention  of  the  Senator,  the  Attorney 
General  has  such  authority.  This  is  tie 
first  time  that  I  have  heard  it  contend  ?d 
by  anyone  that  under  present  law  tie 
Attorney  General  has  authority  to  in- 
stitute cases  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Attorriey 
General  have  power  to  defend  the  Cop- 
stitution  without  specific  legislative  au- 
thority, or  may  he  operate  only  under 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress?         J 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  dealing 
in  very  general  terms.  It  is  well  kno'vn 
that  the  legislative  branch  must  imple- 
ment various  programs  and  give  author- 
ity and  make  appropriation  of  funds! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes.    I  will  come  to 

that.  ^  ^.     ,, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  deny  emphatically 
that  under  present  law  the  Attorney 
General  has  the  authority  to  institite 
such  suits.  That  is  proved  by  the  f  ict 
that  the  present  Attorney  General  has 
not  attempted  to  do  so.  He  has  nei^er 
given  any  opinion  that  he  has  such  iiu- 
thority;  nor  have  any  of  his  assistants 
ever  claimed  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  reason  why  he 
has  not  done  so  is  due  not  merely  to 
sensitiveness  to  the  mandates  of  Con- 
gress, but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  j  Ap- 
propriations Committees  have  not  gii'en 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  great  amounts 
of  money  with  which  to  operate.  It  pas 
been  so  busy  with  voting  rights  cjises 
that  it  has  not  had  an  opportunits  to 
move  into  this  field. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes:  he  is  a  very  ef- 
fective member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  record  will  siow 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  miver 
asked  for  one  dime  of  money  to  insti  ;ute 
a  suit  in  a  school  case.  That  is  ano  her 
reason  why  I  believe  the  Attorney  Cren- 
eral  does  not  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  clear  up 
one  point.  I  believe  the  record  loes 
show  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  given  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice every  lawyer  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  which  the  Department  ha^  re- 
quested. How  long  this  will  conttriue, 
I  do  not  know.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  am  very  jglad 
to  make  that  statement 
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Mr.  STENNIS.    I  appreciate  the  Ben 
Btor's  remarks.     I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    That    is    quit€|    all 
right.    This  is  important. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  explore  the 
question  of  the  Attorney  General  having 
authority  under  present  law  to  file  these 
suits.  The  Attorney  General  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee  and  the 
House  committee  when  these  bills  were 
under  consideration.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  did  not  hear  any  claim  made 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  any  of  his 
assistants  that  the  Attorney  General 
now  had  such  authority.  If  the  Sena- 
tor could  buttress  his  argument  by  any 
opinion  or  contention  in  that  regard  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate.  Does 
the  Senator  have  anything  to  show  that? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  give  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  an  opportunity  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  basic  law  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  proceed  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution even  though  specific  legislation 
may  be  lacking.  I  remind  my  good  friend 
that  we  are  trying  to  make  it  doubly  sure 
now  by  passing  specific  legislation  which 
would  lay  down  the  limits  within  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  can  operate. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  is  proposing  to  limit 
the  Attorney  General  or  to  give  him  more 

power.  .     . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  purpose  is  to 
make  his  powers  explicit,  and  to  furnish 
guidelines  for  action. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  may  be  some 
misunderstanding  on  this  point.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  Attorney  General 
can  now  intervene  in  an  action  brought 
by  a  private  person,  by  filing  an  amicus 
brief,  and  coming  into  the  case  as  a 
"friend  of  the  court."  This  may  be  done 
upon  the  Attorney  General's  request,  or 
upon  the  request  of  the  court.  This  pro- 
cedure has  already  been  followed  in  sev- 
eral school  desegregation  cases. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  answer  that 
contention  briefiy,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi understands  the  law.  The  Attor- 
ney General  can  intervene  at  the  request 
of  the  court  or  with  the  permission  of 
the  court,  but  he  has  no  power  in  his  own 
right  to  come  into  court. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  in  a  great  many 
cases — for  example,  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Election  and  in  Cooper  against 
Aaron  and  many  others — the  Attorney 
General  did  enter  an  appearance  as  ami- 
cus curiae,  or  friend  of  the  court  and 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. I  believe  that  is  perhaps  the  pro- 
cedure to  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  alluding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  sus- 
tains my  position. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  do  not  profess  to 
be  a  constitutional  lawyer,  but  I  did  read 

something   about   our   Constitution— at 

least  in  the  earlier  days  of  my  life — and 


I  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  reading 
of  the  Constitution  in  these  later  days. 
The  Constitution  contains  two  types  of 
powers,  implicit  and  explicit.  Implicit 
power  comes  from  the  full  body  and  full 
weight  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
explicit  power  comes  from  the  directives 
in  the  articles  and  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  In  the  14th  amendment 
there  is  not  only  an  expression  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  which  is  within  it- 
self both  implicit  and  explicit,  but  there 
is  also  a  directive  to  Congress,  in  section 
5  of  that  amendment,  which  provides 
that  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article." 

There  have  been  enacted  numerous 
Federal  statutes  which  authorize  the 
Attorney  General,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  to  intervene  in  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  real  or  incidental  bene- 
ficiary  would  be  a  private  person.  As  an 
example,  there  are  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  proof  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral exercises  such  power. 

First,   there   is   a   full  constitutional 
basis  for  title  IV  tmder  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment.    This  title  lays  down 
guidelines  for  the  Attorney  General.    In 
a  sense,  it  spells  out  the  details  of  the 
Attorney  General's  exercise  of  authority. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  there  seems  to  be  a  dispute  as 
to  the  implicit  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  school  desegre- 
gation cases,  why  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  join  us  in  making  the 
authority  explicit  by  passing  title  IV? 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  should 
now  clear  up  any  constitutional  doubt 
he  may  have  by  approving  title  rv,  which 
would  clinch  this  question  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  take  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion under  advisement,  after  which  he 
will  reject  it,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows.  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
make  clear  the  basis  upon  which  he 
argues  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
this  power,  and  if  the  Senator  will  bring 
in  some  supplemental  proof  from  either 
the  present  Attorney  General  or  a  prior 
Attorney  General  or  any  of  their  assist- 
ants, to  show  that  such  power  exists,  it 
will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  ever  claimed 
any  such  authority.  I  personally  be- 
lieve— although  I  am  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer— that  this  power  is  resident  in 
the  Attorney  General.  This  title  spells 
out  how  he  should  use  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  famous 
Supreme  Court  case.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  citation.  It  is  entitled  Curtis 
against  United  States,  as  I  recall.  It 
related  to  an  airplane  company.  In  this 
case  it  was  stated  in  substance  that  the 
executive  branch  has  only  such  powers 
as  are  granted  by  the  Constitution.  It 
was  further  stated  that  there  is  no 
emergency,  for  example,  that  gives  more 
power  merely  because  there  is  an  emer- 
gency.   It  is  in  an  emergency,  however, 


that  the  use  of  the  latent  power  of  the 
Executive  may  be  called  upon  by  the 
President. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  say- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
Attorney  General,  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  thereof,  has  a 
clear  constitutional  base  in  the  14th 
amendment  upon  which  to  exercise  the 
directives  of  this  bill. 

He  not  only  will  have  the  authority — 
he  will  have  the  obligation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  lays  down  the  limits  of  the 
authority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  me  to 
agree  with  him? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  touched 
upon  the  vital  point  when  he  read  from 
the  amendment  the  provision  that  Con- 
pess— not  the  executive  branch — shall 
have  the  power  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions. 

The  Senator  proposed  that  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  in  this  instance  to 
clothe  the  executive  with  this  power.  I 
believe  that  is  a  constitutional  question. 
If  Congress  enacts  a  statute,  it  must  be 
based  on  the  Constitution;  otherwise  it 
is  invalid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  bill  is  based  on 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is,  I  think,  an 
admission  from  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  admis- 
sion at  all.  There  is  only  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  bill  that  purport  to  give  power 
which  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right 
to  bestow.  But  if  Congress  in  good  faith 
passes  an  implementing  act,  that  is  where 
the  power  is— in  the  Congress,  not  in  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  emphasize  that 
point,  and  one  additional  point.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  more  time.  There 
is  no  common  law  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  reservoir  of  law, 
as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  State.  The 
law  in  most  States  is  bottomed  on  the 
common  law  of  England.  There  is  the 
general  contunon  law  of  power  which  per- 
haps each  State  district  attorney  might 
have,  unless  it  is  expressly  denied  him  by 
the  law  of  that  State.  There  is  Bish- 
op's criminal  law,  the  old  English  law. 
They  set  various  precedents  that  the 
State  district  attorney  can  rely  on.  But 
a  Federal  district  attorney  or  Attorney 
General  has  only  such  power  as  is  ex- 
pressly given  by  the  Constitution  or  by  a 
statute  based  on  constitutional  author- 
ity. He  must  find  authority.  He  has  no 
reservoir  of  law  to  call  upon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator.  We  must  go  from  title 
to  title.  I  grant  that  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  wording  of  the  titles,  as  to 
where  the  authority  comes  from. 

The  point  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  making  was  that  there  Is 
no  power — no  authority  that  is  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  Congress 
was  given  the  constitutional  directive  to 
Implement  the  14th  amendment  which  it 
Is  doing  In  title  IV.    I  do  not  say  that 


this  is  solely  true,  for  the  executive 
branch  was  given  powers  directly  by  the 
Constitution  which  needed  no  further 
implementation  from  Congress.  But 
under  the  14th  amendment,  which 
specifically  provides  in  section  5: 

The  Congress  shaU  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  arulcle. 

It  was  obviously  the  intent  that  Con- 
gress should  take  whatever  action  was 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  14th  amendment.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  we  assume  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Brown  case,  and  other  de- 
segregation cases,  and  if  we  take  that  as 
a  starting  point,  it  still  follows  that  Con- 
gress, and  only  Congress,  has  the  au- 
thority to  bestow  this  power  on  the 
Attorney  General. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  sug- 
gested, the  Supreme  Court  can  ask  the 
Attorney  General  to  intervene,  or  he  can 
petition  the  Court  for  permission  to  in- 
tervene. If  the  permission  is  granted 
by  the  Court,  he  is  in  the  case.  But  that 
action  in  both  instances  Is  Court  action, 
and  not  original  power  vested  in  the  At- 
torney General.  Nor  is  it  based  on 
action  by  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

TITLE  rv A  MODEST  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever the  dispute  may  be  as  concerns  the 
power  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
initiate  or  intervene  in  suits  to  vindicate 
constitutional  rights  without  legislation, 
I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  now  admitted 
that  the  legislation  now  proposed,  so  far 
as  title  IV  is  concerned,  is  constitutional. 
Under  the  taws  of  the  United  States,  the 
Attorney  General  daily  uses  his  power 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  what  the  chief  legal  officer  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  Can  it  be  seriously  argued 
that  he  should  not  have  the  power  to 
enforce  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  which  the  Attorney  General 
should  certainly  enforce  as  diligently  as 
he  enforces  the  laws  passed  by  Congress? 

I  suppose  that  some  will  argue  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  initiate  literally 
hundreds  of  suits  to  bring  about  deseg- 
regation. This  might  indeed  be  neces- 
sary, or  reasonable,  or  important,  but 
anyone  who  reads  the  language  of  the 
title  and  who  knows  how  departments  of 
the  Government  work,  will  seriously 
doubt  that  this  will  come  about. 

There  is  always  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Government  agencies  to  take  on 
additional  work  and  additional  burdens 
on  behalf  of  individual  citizens.  At  the 
time,  they  showed  extraordinary  reluc- 
tance in  that  direction.  It  is  therefore 
true  by  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
Attorney  General  wlU  not  initiate  a  suit 
at  the  mere  whim  of  a  citizen.  Further- 
more, the  language  reads  that  the  action 
should  "materially  further  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  favoring  the 
orderly  achievement  of  desegregation  in 
public  education."  It  must  be  in  con- 
formity with  public  policy.  The  objec- 
tive must  be  the  orderly  achievement  of 
desegregation. 

When  we  consider  the  relatively  few 
cases  in  which  the  Goverrunent  enters 


into  a  private  suit  as  a  friend  of  the 
court,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  any  Attor- 
ney General  will  want  to  pick  and  choose 
his  cases  carefully. 

APPROPRIATIONS    NEEDED 

There  is  also  another  fact  of  life  which 
will  no  doubt  limit  the  number  of  suits 
which  are  initiated.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  like  all  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, must  come  to  Congress  for 
needed  appropriations.  Even  the  most 
cursory  examination  of  congressionsd 
appropriation  machinery,  or  the  mem- 
bership on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees indicates  that  no  Attorney  General 
will  have  forced  upon  him  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  Senate  a  vast 
army  of  lawyers  to  Initiate  cases  under 
this  title. 

We  certainly  hope  that  if  this  title 
passes,  the  Attorney  General  will  request 
and  the  Appropriation  Committees  will 
grant  adequate  funds  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  authorization  Is  one  process  and 
appropriation  is  another  process,  and 
that  the  lawyers  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  be  heavily  burdened  in  initi- 
ating anything  like  the  number  of  suits 
which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  full  intent  of  this  title  and  to  bring 
about  the  fulfillment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  1954  and  of  1955. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  President,  in  1957 
and  in  1960,  we  granted  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  initiate  cases  under 
the  15th  amendment,  or  voting  rights 
amendment,  of  the  Constitution.  The 
record  shows  that  In  the  first  6  years 
under  that  provision  of  law,  only  58  cases 
were  initiated  by  the  Attorney  General. 
There  have  been  another  3  cases  In  1964, 
bringing  the  total  to  61.  The  provisions 
for  the  Justice  Department  starting  suit 
under  title  IV  of  the  present  bill  are  less 
expansive  than  those  provided  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

MUST  WIN  SUITS 

There  is  a  third  point  here,  too — 
namely,  that  to  initiate  a  suit  is  not  the 
same  as  to  win  a  suit.  The  Attorney 
General  or  the  other  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  appear  in  a  Federal  district  court. 
We  all  know  that  in  almost  every  case 
these  will  be  Federal  district  courts  in 
the  South.  The  Federal  district  judges 
on  these  courts  are  men  who,  in  almost 
every  case,  were  born  and  reared  in  the 
South,  and  who,  while  sworn  to  uphold 
their  oath  of  office  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  certainly  will  not  by  their  back- 
grovmd  and  experience  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  Attorney  General.  Certain- 
ly that  is  a  most  modest  statement. 

The  Government  will  be  required  to 
present  facts  and  evidence  and  to  make 
legal  argimients  and  to  have  these  re- 
butted and  argued  against,  if  the  past  is 
any  experience,  by  the  most  capable  and 
legal  minds  in  the  South. 

So  all  this  title  does  is  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  right  to  initiate  suits 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  desegregation  in 
the  limited  circumstances  where  the  ag- 
grieved parties  are  unable  to  do  so  them- 
selves, either  due  to  lack  of  funds  or 
where  the  results  might  be  severe  injury 
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or  damage  to  them.  What  could  be  moije 
restrained  or  more  limited  than  this  mod- 
est proposal?  Why  should  not  justide 
be  provided  with  a  sword,  not  merely 
with  a  tribunal  where  the  weak  and  the 
unassisted  must  contend  with  the  stroni? 
Roscoe  Pound  once  deiined  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  justice  as  one  of  clearing 
the  ring  and  allowing  grossly  unequal 
contestants  to  go  at  it.  unhampered  py 
any  ideas  of  equal  justice. 

BILL    LONG    OVZRDUB 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  long  over- 
due;  and  in  my  judgment,  it  should  be 

passed. 

Another  section  of  title  IV.  unlike  the 
one  I  have  been  describing,  applies  rot 
alone  to  school  districts  where  segrega- 
tion is  being  enforced  by  the  action  of 
the  State  or  its  officials  "under  color  of 
the  law."  but  also  to  any  public  schdol 
or  public  college  which  seeks  to  desegite- 
gate  voluntarily,  as  well  as  under  a  coijrt 
ordered  plan.  This  section  provides  for 
technical  assistance  to  a  school  board;  a 
State,  a  municipality,  a  school  district.! or 
other  governmental  unit  which  is  lega{lly 
responsible  for  operating  a  pubUc  school 
or  schools.  Technical  assistance  cotild 
be  provided  them  in  the  preparation  i  or 
adoption  or  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan 

'      '-        he 
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to  desegregate  the  public  schools 
technical  assistance  could  take  the  I 
of  providing  information  to  them  a" 
the  special  problems  that  may  arise 
result  of  desegregation  and  to  pro 
personnel  who  are  trained  to  advise 
assist  them  with  the  problems  they  nfiay 
encounter.    That    would    have    helped 
very  much  at  Little  Rock  in  1957.    I  am 
happy   to  note  that   this   feature   was 
apparently  copied  from  a  bill  whic  i  I 
Introduced  In  1958. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Pn  si- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  colored 
students  should  be  placed  in  sch^ls 
with  white  students,  even  in  case$  in 
which  the  colored  students  do  not  pre- 
fer to  be  in  classes  with  white  students? 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  no;  that  would 
be  done  only  if  the  individual  wanted 
to  enter  a  public  school  or  a  pubUc  col- 
lege—it would  not  apply  to  private 
schools-and  only  if  the  Negro  wished 
to  enter  there;  and  thus  would  take  on 
himself  a  very  heavy  burden. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  u  tne 
colored  student  preferred  to  go  1|o  a 
school  where  he  would  be  with  othets  of 
his  own  race,  does  the  Senator  froi*  Il- 
linois feel  there  is  anything  wrong  a^out 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  at  all.  The  tl 4th 
amendment  and  the  bill  merely  prc^vide 
that  if  a  person  wishes  to  assert  his  jcon- 
stitutional  right,  this  is  his  rightj  in- 
sofar as  public  education  is  concerijied. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will|  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  answer  this  dues- 
tic*:  If  it  is  all  right  for  a  colored^  stu- 
dent to  go  to  a  school  among  othei^  col- 
ored children— and  I  see  nothing  Wrong 
about  that— then  what  is  wrong  if  ^hite 
students  wish  to  go  to  schools  aiiong 
other  white  students?  Why  woul^  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  object  to  havinjg  the 


white  students  go  to  school  with  other 
white  students? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Such  a  privilege 
would  not  and  should  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  deprive  a  Negro  citizen  of 
his  constitutional  rights. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  feel  that  a  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  Negro  is  to  be  with 
people  of  a  race  other  than  his  own? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  say  that  in- 
sofar as  the  public  schools  are  con- 
cerned, the  Supreme  Court  has  so  ruled. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  tell  me  why  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  an  arrangement 
by  means  of  which  colored  students  at- 
tend school  with  others  of  their  own 
kind  and  white  students  attend  school 
with  others  of  their  own  kind? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  it;  but  we  are  trying  to 
establish  the  right  of  individual  choice. 
If  a  Negro  wishes  to  go  to  a  public  school 
that  is  predominantly  white,  that  is  a 
constitutional  right;  or  If  a  white  stu- 
dent wishes  to  go  to  a  public  school  that 
is  predominantly  Negro,  that  is  his  right, 
too.  The  basis  is  individual  choice  in 
utilizing  public  facilities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  saw  Mr. 
James  Farmer  appear  on  a  television 
debate  with  Malcolm  X;  and  on  that  oc- 
casion James  Farmer  said  that  he  did  not 
object  to  colored  citizens'  having  colored 
communities  such  as  Harlem;  he  said  he 
thought  they  should  have  that  privilege, 
but  that  he  thought  they  should  have  a 
choice  between  either  living  in  colored 
communities  or  living  in  communities 
among  whites. 

If  the  colored  are  to  have  that  choice, 
why  should  not  the  whites  have  the  same 
privilege  of  living  either  among  whites 
or  in  colored  communities? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  bringing  up  the  question 
of  housing;  but  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  bill  refers  to  housing  or  requires 
open  occupancy.  The  bill  is  confined 
to  the  specific  titles  set  forth  in  it— 
namely,  voting  rights;  equal  access  to 
specified  public  accommodations;  the 
right  to  use  State  and  local  facilities, 
whether  locally  supported  or  federally 
supported;  and.  in  title  IV.  the  right  to 
desegregated  public  education;  and  the 
bill  also  includes  the  fair  employment 
practices  provisions  and  certain  other 
provisions — but  no  provisions  in  regard 
to  housing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  my  ques- 
tion is  basic  to  the  same  question,  and 
relates  to  the  right  to  associate  with 
people  of  one's  own  kind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    In  the  schools? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  schools. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.   In  the  public  schools? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  whether  the  right 
to  associate  with  one's  own  kind  is  the 
same    theoretical    right,    regardless    of 
whether  association  in  a  school  or  asso- 
ciation in  a  neighborhood  is  concerned. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  believe  that  white 
students  should  have  the  same  right  to 
transfer   out   of   schools   that   Negroes 
should  have  the  right  to  transfer  in— 
I  shall  put  It  that  way;  in  other  words, 


that  there  should  not  be  any  greater 
rights  given  to  Negroes  to  transfer  in, 
than  are  given  to  whites  to  transfer  out. 
But  the  Negro  must  have  the  right  of 
equal  access  to  school  facilities  owned 
and  operated  by  the  public. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  interested  in  a 
particular  question,  which  was  addressed 
to  me  the  other  day  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  would  like  to  say,  with  all  deference 
to  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  argument  which 
he  raises  is  being  used  considerably,  as  a 
diversion,  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  these 
school  desegregation  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  a  later 
case — Goss  against  Board  of  Education, 
June  3,  1963.  from  Nashville — and  in  a 
similar   case,   Watson    against   City  of 
Memphis,  May  27.  1963.  from  KnoxviUe, 
Term.,  that  the  so-called  right  on  the 
part  of  a  student,  to  transfer  from  a  de- 
segregated school  to  a  segregated  school 
in  a  district  outside  his  own  districts 
either  to  a  white  school  if  he  were  a  white 
student,  and  wants  to  attend  that  school, 
or.  the  same  opportunity  for  a  Negro 
child,  that  the  right  to  transfer  out  of 
a  particular  school  district  which  results 
in  continuing  segregation  does  not  exist. 
Regulations  for  the  school  transfer  pro- 
gram as  involved  in  those  cases,  were 
found   to  violate  the   equal   protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  because 
the  school  district  transfers  were  dis- 
criminatory. 

I  believe  something   has  been  over- 
looked.    The   Brown  case,   the   Cooper 
against  Aaron  case,  and  other  cases  in 
the  1950's  held  that  segregation  in  pub- 
lic schools  was  a  denial  of  constitutional 
rights  under  the  equal  protection  clause. 
These  cases  set  forth  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.     Those  questions 
were  based  upon  the  problems  which  arise 
in    desegregating    public    schools    in   a 
normal  geographic  school  district.    The 
hearing  of  the  Brown  case  was  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  school  district 
as  to  the  kind  of  plans  that  they  should 
make,   the    integration   programs   that 
they  should  carry  out,  based  upon  normal 
compact  geographic  school  districts  in 
each  State.    Once  the  States  had  estab- 
lished such  normal  school  districts,  a 
later  decision.   Goss   against   Board  of 
Education,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  June  3. 1963.  held  that  school  children 
could  not  be  transferred  out  of  a  district 
where  an  effort  to  avoid  desegregation  of 
schools,  was  the  real  reason  for  the  stu- 
dent transfer  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Negro  should  be  given  any  rights  that 
the  whites  do  not  have.  The  important 
point  is  that  no  one  should  be  denied 
rights  by  law  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not 
true  that  In  the  great  city  of  Chicago, 
where  the  Senator  served  in  local  city 
governments  with  great  distinction  ana 


honor,  there  is  a  decided  pattern  of  resi- 
dential segregation  which  reflects  itself 
in  segregation  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  community? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  true  to  some 
considerable  degree.  The  school  districts 
were  laid  out  in  Chicago  on  the  neigh- 
borhood pattern  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  referred.  It  is  true 
that  the  residential  pattern  within  and 
between  those  neighborhoods  tends  pre- 
dominantly, although  not  exclusively,  to 
be  overwhelmingly  white  or  overwhelm- 
ingly Negro.  Some  communities — and 
mine  in  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  happens 
to  be  one  of  them— are  integrated  com- 
munities. But  It  Is  true  that  in  the 
main  the  neighorhoods  have  a  general 
residential  pattern  of  either  one  or  the 
other.  To  a  very  large  degree  it  results 
in  schools  being  either  all  white  or  all 
black.  That  is  not  universal.  There  is  a 
considerable  percentage  of  Integrated 
schools,  although  they  are  not  in  the 
majority. 

The  pattern  is  not  forced  by  law.  It 
follows  from  the  neighborhood  pattern, 
which  in  turn  is  not  forced  by  law.  Re- 
strictive covenants  in  Chicago,  as  else- 
where, are  illegal.  They  have  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  However,  a  de 
facto  problem  has  been  created  which  is 
very  serious  and  with  which.  I  am  very 
frank  to  say.  we  have  not  coped  success- 
fully, but  with  which  we  are  trying  to 
cope. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  a  distin- 
guished committee  made  a  report  to  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education.  The  com- 
mittee was  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  Hauser,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  I  have  with  me  the  text  of 
that  report.  The  report  criticizes  our 
weaknesses  very  severely.  It  also  lays 
down  a  program  for  the  future.  In  that 
program  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
school  districts  so  that  a  school  district, 
though  still  on  the  neighborhood  pattern, 
will  not  be  exclusively  white  or  exclu- 
sively black.  Within  the  elementary 
school  districts  It  Is  proposed  that  pupils 
shall  have  the  choice  of  attending  the 
school  which  they  desire;  and  transpor- 
tation within  that  district  for  elementary 
pupils  win  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
munity. That  plan  would  permit  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  Integration. 

Second,  the  plan  proposes  that,  so  far 
as  high  schools  are  concerned,  each  stu- 
dent shall  have  the  right  of  choice  any- 
where within  the  city,  but  must  pay  for 
his  own  transportation  costs. 

There  is  a  third  recommendation; 
namely,  that  new  schools  should  be  lo- 
cated on  the  borders  of  a  Negro  district, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  white  district  on 
the  other,  and  be  eligible,  therefore,  to 
receive  students  from  both.  A  great 
many  new  schools  are  being  built. 

In  short,  the  problem  really  came  up- 
on us  unawares.  It  grew  out  of  the 
residential  pattern.  We  are  trying  to 
cope  with  It. 

The  difference  between  our  efforts  and 
those  of  our  southern  friends  is  that 
whereas  we  are  trying  to  overcome  the 
residential  pattern,  and  to  go  beyond 
legal  requirements,  our  southern  friends 
are  trying  to  circumvent  the  legal  rul- 


ing.    That  Is  a  very  great  difference. 
The  problem  Is  profound. 

I  believe  I  understand  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties In  the  South.  But  this  Is  the 
latter  part  of  the  20th  century;  and  we 
must  get  away  from  the  rigid  segrega- 
tion which  has  existed  In  the  past,  be- 
cause segregation,  as  the  mayor  of  At- 
lanta said,  is  the  child  of  slavery. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  a  right  to  his  view,  and  the  mayor 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  can  think  in  that  way 
if  it  suits  him.  But  I  do  not  happen  to 
look  at  the  question  in  that  way.  I  feel 
that  the  good  Lord  must  have  meant  us 
to  be  what  we  are;  otherwise,  he  would 
not  have  made  us  In  the  way  that  he 
has.  The  good  Lord  did  as  much  seg- 
regating as  anyone  I  know  of  when  he 
put  one  race  in  one  part  of  the  world 
and  another  race  in  another  part  of  the 
world. 

I  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
position  of  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Yankee 
slave  traders,  who  took  Negroes  into 
captivity  and  brought  them  to  this  coun- 
try. My  forebears  had  no  slaves  and 
had  no  part  in  it.  I  am  not  trying  to 
blame  anyone  who  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  forebears  were 
not  In  the  slave  trade.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  been  In  the  Cham- 
ber earlier,  he  would  have  heard  my 
denunciation  of  the  Yankee  slave  trad- 
ers. I  said  that  we  of  the  North  must 
bear  a  large  share  of  the  guilt. 

Nevertheless,  slaves  were  brought 
here  because  they  were  profitable,  and 
they  were  profitable  because  the  Institu- 
tion existed  in  the  South  and  enabled 
some  men  to  live  without  working. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  any 
event,  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  white 
citizens  being  among  white  citizens,  and 
colored  citizens  being  among  colored. 
As  one  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  the  South  with  the  problem, 
I  should  like  to  state  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  colored  people,  as  well 
as  a  great  number  of  white  people,  who 
find  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  In  being 
among  their  own  people  and  take  pride 
in  their  own  people.  ^  ,  ^  .^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly,  but  let  it 
be  by  individual  choice  rather  than  by 
something  which  is  forced  by  law.  That 
is  our  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
that  I  make  is  that,  much  as  I  enjoy  the 
company  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  may  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  his  company  imless  he  Is  willing 
to  associate  with  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  always  happy 
to  associate  with  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana.    He  knows  that. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  a 
mutual  feeling.  My  quandary  is  that 
decisions  such  as  whom  a  person  will 
have  as  his  neighbor  and  with  whom  he 
will  associate  In  other  respects,  together 
with  the  gxUdance  that  he  wUl  give  his 
children  as  to  whom  they  shall  associ- 
ate with,  are  questions  In  respect  to 
which  a  person  has  a  right  to  discrimi- 
nate. He  may  decide  with  whom  he  will 
associate  and  with  whom  he  will  urge 
his  children  to  associate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    In  anything  that  is 
not  public  in  nature— in  all  private  rela- 


tionships—I  grant  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  If  we  may  discuss  another  title — 
title  II,  related  to  public  accommoda- 
tions—it is  explicitly  stated  In  that  title 
that  Its  provisions  do  not  apply  to  private 
clubs.  The  title  does  not  apply  to  "Mrs. 
Murphy's  Boarding  House,"  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
called  attention.  It  does  not  apply  to 
boardinghouses  In  which  the  owner  and 
manager  live,  and  which  take  In  fewer 
than  five  persons.  We  wish  to  preserve 
the  right  of  individual  choice.  I  believe 
that  we  as  individuals  have  been  too  rigid 
in  appljang  that  right,  but  that  Is  an- 
other question.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  provide  that  the  law  shall  not  dis- 
criminate between  people  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color.  As  Justice  Harlan  said, 
the  Constitution  Is  colorblind. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  great 
amount  of  segregation  exists  in  Loui- 
siana, and  I  suspect  that  a  great  amount 
exists  In  Illinois  by  choice  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  It  Is  a  free  choice 
and  not  in  a  public  facility  or  one  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  that  Is  all 
right.    I  emphasize  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  I  submit 
that  there  Is  something  of  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  persons  when  people  are 
made  to  associate  with  those  with  whom 
they  do  not  want  to  associate.  It  seems 
to  me  the  freedom  we  would  like  to  pro- 
tect most  would  be  the  right  of  every 
person,  so  far  as  possible,  to  choose  those 
with  whom  he  wishes  to  associate  or  not 
to  associate. 

I  say  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  probably 
been  blackballed  from  more  organiza- 
tions than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  we 
should  protect  the  right  of  a  person  to 
be  among  his  own  kind. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  with  respect 
to  the  housing  problem.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  will  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  to  the  bill,  which 
would  provide  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  not  usurp  the  power 
of  any  Federal  agency  or  any  agency  do- 
ing business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  lend  money  for  housing  pur- 
poses in  order  to  break  up  the  white  or 
the  colored  nature  of  a  subdivision. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ap- 
proves the  usurpation  of  power  In  that 
way,  but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 
not  approve  it.  and  I  am  sure  his  con- 
stituents do  not  approve  of  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  being  used  to 
break  up  the  nature  of  a  white  commu- 
nity or  a  colored  community,  If  that  is 
the  way  they  want  to  live,  among  people 
of  their  own  race  and  kind.    It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  personal  right  the  people 
have  which  Congress  should  protect.    It 
is  both  a  personal  and  a  property  right. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  do  not  want  to  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  proposals  which 
are  not  In  the  bill  and  which  refer  to 
provisions  other  than  those  I  am  trying 
to  discuss  under  title  IV.    I  wish  to  deal 
with    the    point    which    our    southern 
friends  constantly  bring  up.    They  say 
that  we  are  hypocritical;  that  we  want 
to  enforce  desegregation  in  the  South, 
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but  are  not  willing  to  apply  it  in  the 
North.  ^     ,       , 

I  point  out  that,  so  far  as  the  law  ts 
concerned,  there  is  no  legal  segregation 
in  the  North.  It  arises  from  neighbor- 
hood patterns  and  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  children  should  not  travel  too  far 
away  from  home  to  go  to  school.  Also, 
the  segregation  patterns  are  brought 
about,  not  by  law,  but  by  choice,  with 
some  degree  of  pressure  from  the  whites, 
it  Is  true.  The  result  is  segregation  to 
that  extent.  We  are  stUl  trying  to  solve 
that  problem  in  the  big  cities. 

INTEGRATION  IN  MEDIUM-SIZED  CITIES 
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However,  I  point  out  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  Negroes  in  medium- 
sized  cities,  those  with  a  population  of 
from  40,000  to  150,000,  where  there  is 
only  1  high  school  or,  at  most,  where 
there  are  2  or  3  high  schools,  cities 
like  Springfield.  Aurora,  Rockford,  Rock 
Island.  Decatur.  Champaign,  Danville, 
and  others  In  my  State. 

In  those  cities  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  Negroes,  and  they  go  to  the 
common  public  high  school,  and  there 
is  desegregation — indeed,  integration, 
which  is  one  step  beyond  desegregation—  , 
in  the  high  schools.  That  fact  needs  to  | 
be  emphasized.  ] 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Southern 
States,  even  a  moderate -sized  city  will 
have  a  separate  high  school  for  Negroes, 
and  segregation  will  be  enforced. 

So,  when  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  is 
made,  it  is  true  only  to  a  relatively  small 
degree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows  that  we  folks  in  the 
South  are  not  hjrpocrites  about  this  mat- 
ter. We  think  it  is  absolutely  desirable 
that  the  white  people  should  continue  to 
be  white,  and  that  their  children  and 
grandchildren  should  be  the  same;  and 
we  let  our  children  know  that  we  think 
just  that.  We  think  it  desirable  to  en 
courage  the  colored  people  to  exert  them 
selves  in  the  same  direction. 

If  they  had  been  left  alone,  and  if  the 
troublemakers  had  not  stirred  the  people 
in  our  area  to  think  and  beUeve  differ- 
ently, the  prevailing  view  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  colored,  as  well 
as  the  white,  would  be  that  it  is  desirable 
for  the  colored,  as  well  as  the  white,  tc 
associate  with  their  own  kind,  and  td 
have   their   social   relationships    among 
their  own  kind.    The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana believes  that  is  the  opinion  of  th( 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  white,  aii 
well  as  the  colored— reserving  the  righ^ 
of  anyone  who  wants  to  mix  to  do  so.     j 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     The   Senator  froi^ 
Louisiana,  in  a  poUte  way.  has  brought 
up  the  old  question  of.  "Do  you  wan^ 
your  daughter  to  marry  a  Negro?"   Marj. 
riage  is  difficult  enough  at  best.    Marf 
riage  between  people  of  different  race^ 
would  be  that  much  more  difficult.    Bu|t 
marriage   is  an  individual  matter  aiifi 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  legislation. 
Many  whites  may  not  want  their  daughf- 
ters  to  marry  Negroes  and  many  Negroes 
may  not  want  their  daughters  to  marry 
whites.   This  is  a  personal  matter.   How|- 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  thait 
have  been  made  by  our  southern  frien^ 
that  they  do  not  want  mixing  of  th)e 
races,  race  mixing  has  occurred  in  tUe 


past  in  the  South,  and  most  of  it  was 
not  initiated  by  the  Negroes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
says  they  do  not  want  intermarriage,  but 
they  are  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
going  out  on  dates  together. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  proposing 
that  at  all.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  bill.  It  may  well  be  that  in  high 
schools  there  could  be  segregation,  not 
by  race,  but  by  sex.  That  idea  somehow 
has  not  caught  on,  but  I  always  thought 
it  was  a  rational  idea.  It  certainly 
would  be  constitutional.  There  could 
be  segregation  based  on  sex.  Our  Cath- 
olic friends  have  practiced  it  to  a  very 
large  degree,  and  I  think  it  has  worked 
out  very  well  for  them. 

I  now  return  to  a  discussion  of  title  IV. 


TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  special  institutions 
to  give  training  to  school  teachers  and 
supervisors  and  other  personnel  to  help 
them  in  dealing  with  the  problems  which 
might  follow  upon  desegregation.  It 
also  provides  that  grants  may  be  made 
for  inservice  training  for  school  per- 
sonnel and  in  employing  specialists  to  ad- 
vise in  problems  concerning  desegrega- 
tion. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out,  this 
technical  assistance  would  not  only  be 
available  to  a  school  or  district  where 
desegregation  has  been  ordered  under  a 
plan,  but  where  the  desegregation  was 
voluntary  as  well. 

RACIAL    IMBALANCE    EXCLXTDED 

Finally,  there  is  nothing  in  this  title 
dealing  with  so-called  racial  imbalance 
in  the  public  schools.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  title  which  would  require  the 
busing  of  students,  to  transfer  white 
students  from  predominately  white 
schools  to  Negro  schools.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  require  the  transfer  of  Negroes 
into  predominately  white  schools. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  racial 
imbalance  were  specifically  excluded 
from  the  House  bill  and  are  not  a  part  of 
this  bill,  contrary  to  some  of  the  propa- 
ganda and  publicity  which  has  gone  out 
about  it. 

Let  me  read  from  the  bottom  of  page 
13.  and  the  top  of  page  14,  of  the  bill: 

"Desegregation"  shall  not  mean  tlie  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

It  would  be  possible  for  States  and  lo- 
calities to  follow  such  policies  as  they 
thought  wise  and  proper,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  requirement  of  Federal  law. 
This  is  one  of  the  issues  with  which  we 
are  trying  to  deal  in  Chicago.  The  Hau- 
ser  report  has  been  very  well  received 
by  the  press  of  Chicago  and  by  a  very 
large  section  of  public  opinion  in  Chicago. 
It  may  be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  what  has  happened 
in  Washington,  D.C..  under  the  so- 
called  model  integration  procedure,  has 
been  resegregation  of  the  races?  Has 
there  not  been  a  great  amount  of  resi- 
dential segregation,  compared  with  that 
which  previously  existed  and  a  great 
amount    of   moving    of    children   from 


schools  which  they  previously  attended, 
until  there  is,  to  a  very  large  degree,  seg- 
regation in  the  District  schools? 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    I   believe   the   pro- 
gram   has    resulted    in    a    considerable 
number  of  white  parents  moving  into 
the  suburbs  so  that  their  children  would 
not  have  to  go  to  integrated  schools. 
This,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
reason  people  move  to  the  suburbs.   They 
are  within  their  rights  in  doing  so.    It 
is  a  development  which  is  creating  se- 
rious problems  for  the  huge  metropoli- 
tan centers.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  believe  the  white  community  and  its 
white  residents  need  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  question  of  how  far  they  can 
go,  in  abandoning  the  ship,  because  we 
may  get  into  a  situation  in  which  the 
large   metropolitan   centers   will    even- 
tually become  centers  of  poverty-strick- 
en people  ringed  by  the  more  securely 
established  suburbs.    I  would  regard  this 
as  unfortunate,  because  I  view  the  city 
as  a  great  mixing  of  peoples  where  tol- 
erance and  appreciation  are  learned  from 
one  another.    Contrary  to  some   opin- 
ion,   I   believe    that   cities   have   been 
among   the    strongest    civilizing    forces 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
agree;  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  believes  that  a  person  should  be 
poor  because  he  is  colored.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  see  to  it  that  every  colored 
citizen  has  a  good  job,  but  I  would  also 
hope  that  we  would  not  accomplish  that 
result  by  imposing  upon  white  citizens  in 
order  to  do  so.  I  hope  we  can  see  to  it 
that  both  white  and  colored  citizens 
have  good  jobs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  for  the  fair  employ- 
ment practices  title  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  that  is 
just  what  I  am  against.  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  giving  a  colored  man  a  good  job 
by  taking  it  away  from  a  white  man.  I 
am  in  favor  of  aiding  both. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  be- 
come involved  in  discussions  on  another 
subject.  Why  not  let  jobs  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  ability  rather  than  dis- 
crimination or  favoritism  based  on  race 
or  color? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Who  will 
make  the  decision?  Shall  it  be  some 
prejudiced  board  member  who  interferes 
in  some  man's  business,  or  the  man  who 
operates  the  business  himself,  and  who 
wishes  to  select  those  whom  he  wishes 
to  hire? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  believe  that  deci- 
sion will  have  to  be  made  by  the  courts. 
When  we  come  to  the  fair  employment 
practices    provision,   I    believe    we   can 
make  it  clear  that  the  Federal  board 
does  not  have  the  power  to  initiate  suits, 
contrary  to  the  power  given  to  some 
State  commissions,   but  that,   as  Kip- 
ling said,  is  another  story. 
I  return  to  the  discussion  of  title  rv. 
Not  only  is  the  racial  Imbalance  ques- 
tion not  dealt  with  in  this  bUl,  but  the 
bill  expressly  and  specifically  excludes 
the  problem  of  racial  imbalance  from 
the  scope  of  the  bill. 


authority  to  initiate  suits  which  Is  found 
in  this  title?  After  all.  do  not  the  courts 
sit  to  remedy  deprivations  of  constitu- 
tional rights?  Why  cannot  Negroes 
then,  like  other  citizens,  pvirsue  theu: 
rights  with  their  own  resources? 

The  answer  is  that  the  process  of  pri- 
vate litigation  simply  is  not  successfully 
vindicating  the  clear  rights  of  Negroes. 
Private  litigation,  in  all  too  many  cases, 
has  failed.    And  it  has  done  so  becaiise 
of  the   intransigent  opposition  of   the 
duly  constituted  governing   authorities 
of  the  Southern  States.     A  system  of 
private  litigation,  which  is  and  must  be 
founded  on  a  presvunption  that  the  gov- 
erning authority  will  in  good  faith  at- 
tempt to  comply  with  the  established 
principles  of  law,  once  these  have  been 
determined,   cannot   perform   its  func- 
tion when  persons  in  authority  attempt, 
instead,  to  evade  and  disobey  that  law, 
and  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick. 
which  I  read  earlier.    It  is  the  failure  of 
social  and  political  responsibility  which 
has   deprived   Negroes   of    an   effective 
remedy  in  the  courts;  it  is  this  failure 
of  responsibility  which  has  made  this 
titie  and  bill  necessary. 

The  outstanding  example  of  this  fail- 
ure is  the  problem  with  which  title  IV 
attempts  to  deal— the  question  of  school 
desegregation.    Ten  years  ago,  in  Brown 
V    Board   of    Education.   347   U.S.    483 
(1954) ,  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
decided  that  "the  plaintiffs  and  others 
similarly  situated  for  whom  the  actions 
have  been  brought  are,  by  reason  of  the 
segregation  complained  of.  deprived  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaran- 
teed by  the  14th  amendment."     After 
another  year  in  which  all  interested  par- 
ties were  invited  to  submit  their  views 
on   the   most    appropriate    method    by 
which  these  principles  might  be  enforced, 
the  Court  unanimously  ordered  that  the 
district  courts  should  "take  such  pro- 
ceedings and  enter  such  orders  and  de- 
crees consistent  with  this  opinion   as 
are  necessary  and  proper  to  admit  to 
pubUc  schools  on  a  racially  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  with  all  deliberate  speed" 
the  parties  before  it.    In  this  opinion  it 
noted  that  "courts  of  equity  may  prop- 
erly take  into  account  the  pubhc  inter- 
est in  the  elimination  of  such  obstacles — 
to  desegregation— in  a  systematic  and 
effective  manner.    But  it  should  go  with- 
out saying  that  the  vitality  of  these  con- 
stitutional principles  cannot  be  allowed 
to  yield  simply  because  of  disagreement 
with  them"— 349  U.S.  294,  300-01  (1955). 

RESISTANCE  TO  COURT  DECISION 
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WHY    IS    IT    NICESSART? 

Why,  then  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  nec- 
essary to  give  the  Attorney  C3teneral  the 


Yet,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  constitu- 
tional'right  of  Negro  children  to  a  deseg- 
regated education  has  yielded,  for  the 
9  years  since  the  second  Brown  decision, 
to  disagreement  with  the  basic  princi- 
ple that  all  Americans  have  equal  rights. 
This  disagreement  has  been  expressed 
by  State  legislatures  which  have  passed 
every  conceivable  kind  of  law  to  thwart 
school  desegregation.   This  disagreement 
has  also  been  expressed  by  State  Gover- 
nors, sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  who  nevertheless  have 
used  the  power  of  their  ofiBces  to  keep 
Negro  children  from  their  rightful  heri- 
tage    This  disagreement  has  also  come 
from  local  school  boards  which  have  ar- 


bitrarily and  capriciously  administered 
the  law  so  as  to  evade  and  disobey  lawful 
court  orders.  And  disagreement  has  been 
violently  expressed  in  shameful  disturb- 
ances in  the  streets— and  sometimes  in 
the  bombings  in  the  dark  of  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  indicated 
that  9  years  after  the  second  Brown  de- 
cision, only  1  percent  of  Negro  chil- 
dren attend  desegregated  schools  in  the 

Old  South.  .,     „      . 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
^f.^sh  to  convey  the  impression,  by  the 
statement  he  has  just  made,  that  any 
bombings  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
South  were  the  responsibility  of  some 
southern  official    So  far  as  I  know,  every 
southern  official  has  done  his  duty  to 
uphold  the  laws  and  to  protect  a  per- 
son's property.    There  may  have  been 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  some 
southern  official,  but  it  remains  to  be 
shown  and  demonstrated. 

So  far  as  I  know,  every  southern  law 
official  has  undertaken  to  enforce  the 
law.  to  uphold  it.  and  to  protect  the 
property  and  personal  rights  of  aU  citi- 
zens. , 

There  may  have  been  some  occasions 
when  those  officials  found  themselves 
acting  contrary  to  the  majority  senti- 
ment of  their  own  people  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  property  rights  of  those  who  were 
unpopular,  perhaps,  with  the  majonty 
of  the  people  in  a  certain  commumty 
because  of  the  position  they  were  advo- 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  charging 
southern  officials  with  carrying  out  or 
encouraging  bombings.  I  merely  say 
that  they  have  occurred,  and  they  have 
occurred  in  the  attempt  to  maintain 
segregation. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  may 
have  been  a  bombing  somewhere.  I  am 
sure  there  has  been.  There  has  also  been 
murder  in  some  places,  too.  But  every 
responsible  official  has  tried  to  protect 
the  property  rights  of  all  individuals. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  would  wish 
to  suggest  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Sometimes  officials 
have  helped  to  create  a  climate  of  opin- 
ion in  which  recourse  to  violence  be- 
comes accepted  and  conventional.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
never  done  that  himself,  but  we  know 
that  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suspect 
some  would  find  that 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Such  as  in  Birming- 
ham,  in   Oxford,   Miss.,   and   in   other 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  refers  to  the  Birmingham  sit- 
uation and  the  Mississippi  situation, 
there  have  been  cUmates  created  there 
by  the  people  on  both  sides,  and  there 
have  been  law  violations  in  virtually  au 
respects.  I  do  not  know  too  much  about 
Birmingham.  I  know  much  more  about 
what  happened  In  Plaquemme,  La., 
where  this  sort  of  thing  occurred,  where 
a  minority  group  undertook  to  try  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  were  not  en- 
gaging in  any  violation  of  the  law,  but 


bushels  of  brickbats  and  broken  bottles, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  were  hurled 
about,  to  the  extent  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  had  a  serious  problem  in 
upholding  the  peace  of  the  community. 
That  sort  of  thing,  engaged  in  by  those 
conducting  demonstrations,  is  provoca- 
tive in  itself.  It  is  quite  unfair,  in  my 
judgment,  to  try  to  blame  law  enforce- 
ment officers  for  provoking  trouble 
when  they  are  merely  trying  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  community,  trying 
to  protect  the  property  and  personal 
rights  of  all  citizens. 


NEGRO  RESTRAINT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  a  too   detailed  discussion  of  this 
point.    I  merely  wish  to  say  that  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  long 
history  of  abuses  under  which  the  Negro 
people  have  suffered,  abuses  not  merely 
under  slavery,  but  also  in  the  century 
since  slavery,  and  the  indignities  to  which 
they  are  daily  subjected,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that   their   protests   have   been 
so  peaceful.    The  restraint  with  which 
the  Negroes  have  acted,  in  the  main,  has 
been  beyond  my  expectation  and.  In  my 
judgment,  beyond  praise.    People  who 
have    followed    Martin    Luther    King, 
Ralph  Abernathy,   and  John  Shuttles- 
worth    have    shown    extraordinary  re- 
straint.   How  much  longer  this  can  con- 
tinue, I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  is 
a  miracle  that  it  has  lasted  as  long  as 
it  has. 

It  111  becomes  any  white  man  to  criti- 
cize Negroes  for  their  general  actions.  So 
far  as  I  can  tell,  by  and  large  the  action 
of  the  white  race  has  been  worse  than 
that  of  the  black  race  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor probably  has  seen  such  shows  as  the 
picture  which  shows  a  cardinal  and  a 
number  of  Catholic  priests,  both  black 
and  white,  being  beaten  by  Ku  Klux  Klan 
mobs.  That  sort  of  thing  has  never 
happened  in  the  entire  South. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  seen  that 
motion  picture. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  a  picture 
like  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird,"  which  por- 
trayed an  obviously  innocent  colored  man 
being  found  guilty  of  attacking  a  white 
woman. 

What  usually  happens  is  more  like  the 
incident  that  happened  recently  in  my 
hometown,  when  a  colored  citizen  raped 
a  white  woman  and  cut  her  throat  twice 
and  left  her  for  dead.  When  the  cul- 
prit was  apprehended,  he  contended 
that  this  white  person  tried  to  attract 
him,  which  was  completely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  his  slashing  the  woman's  throat 
twice  and  letting  her  lie  there  to  bleed  to 
death. 

Fortunately  someone  found  the  white 
woman,  and  the  culprit  was  punished. 
Every  conceivable  safeguard  was  used  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  would  contend 
that  there  had  been  any  irregvdarity  in 
the  selection  of  the  jury,  or  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  grand  jury  that  had  indicted 
him;  everything  else  was  done  to  lean 
over  backward  as  far  as  possible  to  see 
to  it  that  it  could  not  be  later  contended 
that  he  had  been  unfairly  convicted. 
He  was  obviously  guilty  of  rape  and  at- 
tempted murder,  having  left  the  woman. 
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with  hands  and  feet  tied,  to  bleed 
death.  ,    , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Crime  is  individu41. 
A  person  who  commits  such  a  crir^ie 
should  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  law  in 
a  just  setting.  i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  tke 
Senator  will  not  leave  the  record  \n 
such  shape  as  to  indicate  what  I  belieVe 
to  be  totally  incorrect,  namely,  the  ii^- 
pression  that  southern  law  officials  ai^ 
not  undertaking  to  protect  the  lives  aid 
property  of  citizens  of  the  South.  I  be- 
lieve the  record  will  show  that  they 
have  done  so.  At  least,  that  has  bein 
the  case  for  the  past  decades,  and  all  my 
life  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  status  bf 
desegregation  in  public  education  in  the 
South?  What  has  happened  in  the!  9 
years  since  Brown — years  of  patient, 
devoted  effort — and  what  have  th^e 
years  brought  the  Negroes  who  have 
sought  equal  education  for  their  ch|l- 
dren? 

THK   STATUS    OF   SCHOOL   DESEGREGATION   IN 

SOUTHERN    STATES 

In  the  11  States  which  made  up  the 
Old  Confederacy,  there  are  about  11  mil- 
lion school  children— 8  million  white, 
and  3  million  Negro.  Of  the  3  million 
Negroes,  less  than  31,000 — just  1  per- 
cent— actually  attend  school  with  whitts. 
And  the  prospect  of  others  being  de- 
segregated in  large  numbers  is  not  brig|it. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  South's  Negro  chil- 
dren attend  school  in  desegregated 
school  districts— that  is.  districts  in 
which  the  most  rudimentary  compliar  ce 
with  law  has  been  instituted.  And  onl: '  3 
percent  of  the  Negroes  in  districts  whi  :h 
are  nominally  desegregated  actually  at- 
tend desegregated  schools;  namely,  the 
districts  are  desegregated  in  name  only. 
As  of  last  August,  3  States — Alabanka, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina— hfed 
not  a  single  Negro  child  registered  jto 
attend  a  desegregated  school  below 
college  leveL  Alabama  has  since 
mitted  11  Negro  children  to  "whii 
schools  and  South  Carolina  has 
mitted  10;  Mississippi's  schools  are  still 
pure  white — see  Statistical  Summary  of 
School  Segregation  and  Desegregation  in 
Southern  and  Border  States  1963^54, 
Southern  Education  Reporting  Service, 
page  2. 

Children  who  were  entering  segregated 
primary  schools  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  Brown  case  are  it- 
tending  segregated  high  schools.  At  the 
rate  at  which  school  desegregation ,  is 
now  proceeding,  their  children  and  thjeir 
children's  children  will  attend  segre- 
gated schools  as  well.  Generations  I  of 
Negro  children  will  continue  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights  imder  the  l4th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

When  I  am  asked,  as  I  often  am,  not 
to  try  to  hasten  desegregation  but  to 
allow  the  process  to  take  place  gradua  ly, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  conversation  whicn  a 
friend  of  mine  had  with  an  acquaintance 
who  was  also  urging  gradualism.  My 
friend  then  said,  "I  would  be  satisned 
with  gradualism  if  it  were  discernible." 
"Oh,"  was  the  horrified  rejoinder,  "dis- 
cernible. That  is  much  too  fast  for  nje." 
That,  I  am  afraid,  is  about  what  has 
happened  In  the  States  of  the  Old  C(in- 
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federacy  in  the  years  since  the  Brown 
decision. 

THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  SEPARATE  BUT  EQUAL 

One  can  argue  about  the  amount  of 
money  spent  per  child  for  Negro  educa- 
tion and  white  education  in  the  South. 
One  can  compare  the  number  of  stu- 
dents per  teacher  in  Negro  schools  as 
compared  with  white  schools.  One  can 
compare  the  facilities  afforded  the  Negro 
students  as  compared  to  white  students 
in  the  South. 

Up  until  about  1945  the  facilities  were 
mostly  unequal,  in  that  Negro  schools 
were  much  poorer.  A  Chicago  philan- 
thropist, Julius  Rosenwald,  gave  money 
for  about  3,000  Negro  schools  in  the 
South,  to  start  building  decent  schools. 
Textbooks  were  poor  or  lacking.  Teach- 
ers were  ill  trained  and  underpaid.  The 
technical,  tangible  education  was  quite 
inferior  to  that  given  in  the  white 
schools.  This  is  the  sober  fact.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  past  20  years  there  has 
been  a  general  improvement  in  the  tangi- 
ble form  of  education  given  to  Negro 
students.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  South  for 
having  done  this.  In  part  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  decent,  humanitarian  desires  on 
the  part  of  conscientious  southerners;  in 
part,  also,  it  was  because  the  South  felt 
the  hot  breath  of  impending  Supreme 
Court  decisions;  and  they  felt  that  un- 
less they  raised  the  tangible  level  of 
Negro  education,  they  would  be  forced 
to  desegregate.  Southerners  will  admit, 
privately  and  honestly,  that  this  im- 
provement has  usually  resulted  from  the 
fear  of  northern  intervention.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
agitation  and  efforts  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  North. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida argued  on  the  Senate  floor  recently 
that  in  many  of  these  areas  comparative 
figures  in  the  South  are  perhaps  as  good 
as  comparative  figures  In  some  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  But  his  argument 
was  essentially  one  for  separate  but 
"equal"  facilities. 

I  have  examined  the  figures  and  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
South  the  differences  between  Negro  and 
white  schools  are  tremendous.  In  other 
sections,  the  differences  are  not  so  great. 
Some  have  done  well  and  others  have 
done  very  poorly. 

So  far  as  a  "tangible"  comparison  was 
made,  in  virtually  every  Instance  the 
number  of  students  per  schoolteacher 
has  been  found  to  be  greater  in  Negro 
schools  than  in  white  schools.  The 
amount  of  money  spent  per  Negro  stu- 
dent is  less  than  the  amount  of  money 
spent  per  white  student.  In  some  cases 
the  differences  are  great;  in  other  cases 
they  are  not  so  great. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  State  the 
whipping  boy  for  what  I  have  to  say. 
However,  in  Mississippi,  no  Negro  child 
attends  school  with  a  white  child,  in  a 
State  where  half  the  children  are  Negro. 
According  to  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion. 1959-61,  and  the  Mississippi 
School  Bulletin,  there  were,  in  Missis- 
sippi, only  7  Negro  high  schools  which 
were  accredited  by  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
as  compared   with  82   accredited  high 


schools  for  whites.  Four  of  the  seven  ac- 
credited Negro  high  schools  were  in 
Hinds  County,  where  the  State  capital  is 
located.  For  the  270,000  schoolchildren 
outside  Hinds  County  there  were  3 
accredited  Negro  high  schools.  One 
Mississippi  county  had  no  high  school  at 
all.  Nine  counties  had  high  schools  for 
whites,  but  not  for  Negroes.  These  7 
counties  had  a  total  of  21,000  white 
schoolchildren  and  31,000  Negro  school- 
children. For  the  21,000  white  pupils  the 
counties  provided  27  high  schools;  for 
the  31,000  Negroes,  no  high  schools  were 
provided. 

In  two  of  the  counties  there  were  five 
times  as  many  Negro  schoolchildren  as 
white.  Of  course,  there  were  no  counties 
which  provided  high  schools  for  Negroes 
but  none  for  whites. 

Statewide,  $46  million  was  expended 
for  instruction  in  the  white  schools  in 
1960-61;  $26  million  was  expended  for 
instruction  in  Negro  schools.  Local 
school  boards  expended  on  the  average, 
in  that  year,  approximately  $82  for  each 
white  pupil,  and  approximately  $22,  or 
about  one-fourth  as  much,  for  each 
Negro  pupil.  In  19  counties  more  than 
10  times  was  spent  on  each  white  pupil 
as  was  spent  on  each  Negro  pupil.  In 
one  county,  the  ratio  of  the  amount  the 
local  school  board  expended  was  100  to  1, 
however,  and  it  should  be  stated  that 
State  funds  reduced  the  average  differ- 
ence in  per  pupil  expenditure  from  about 
4  to  1  to  a  mere  2  to  1. 

SEPARATE,    NOT    EQUAL 

Mississippi  is  the  outstanding  Illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  "separate"  Is  not, 
and  probably  never  can  be,  "equal."  But 
other  States  In  the  region  bear  ample 
witness  to  the  same  fact.  In  Arkansas, 
for  example,  72  percent  of  the  white 
schools  received  the  2  top  ratings  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools,  while  36  percent  of  the  Negro 
high  schools  were  so  rated.  One  of  the 
389  white  high  schools  was  not  accred- 
ited at  all;  20  of  the  122  Negro  high 
schools  were  not  accredited.  Sixty  times 
more  Negroes  than  whites  attended  non- 
accredited  high  schools. 

In  fact,  every  State  In  the  region  fur- 
nishes an  accredited  education  to  a 
greater  percentage  of  Its  white  students 
than  to  Its  Negroes. 

But  general  statistics  such  as  these  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  In  New  Or- 
leans, for  example.  It  was  found  In  the 
case  of  Bush  v.  Orleans  Parish  School 
Board  (308  F.  2d  491  (Fifth  Clr.  1962)) 
that  in  the  elementary  schools  the  av- 
erage Negro  class  had  38.3  pupils;  the 
average  white  class  had  28.7.  There  was 
1  teacher  for  every  36  Negro  pupils,  but 
1  teacher  for  every  26.1  white  pupils. 
Negro  classes  met  In  a  variety  of  make- 
shift classrooms,  converted  from  stages, 
custodians'  quarters,  libraries,  and 
teachers'  lounge  rooms.  White  classes 
met  only  in  regular  classrooms. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  check  his  figures  further,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  find  that  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana  there  has  been  much  more  em- 
phasis on  the  construction  of  facilities 


for  colored  children  in  the  past  20  years 
than  there  has  been  for  white  children. 
Furthermore.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
find  that  all  the  colored  teachers  are 
paid  the  same  pay  scale  which  applies  to 
the  white  teachers. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  Is  true. 
I  credit  the  family  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI  for  doing  fine  work 
in  this  connection.  The  Senator's  father 
was  criticized  by  many,  but  in  his  public 
policy  so  far  as  I  know  he  did  not  have 
race  prejudice.  He  tried  to  improve  edu- 
cational faciUties  for  the  Negroes.  This 
was  the  policy  which  his  cousin,  Earl 
Long,  always  tried  to  carry  out.  I  have 
always  paid  sincere  tribute  to  the  Long 
family  for  this. 

When  they  started,  the  Negroes  were 
so  far  behind  that  even  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Long  family— which  were  not  al- 
ways accepted  by  the  power  structure  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana— the  Negro  start- 
ed from  so  far  behind  that  it  has  been 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him 
to  catch  up. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
the  Senator  will  also  discover  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  white  students 
in  New  Orleans  go  to  parochial  schools, 
where  they  pay  for  their  own  education. 
This  takes  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  white  students— who  otherwise 
would  be  m  the  public  schools— into  the 
parochial  system. 

The  Senator  very  well  knows  that  the 
CathoUc  religion  is  the  predominant  re- 
ligion of  that  city. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
I  could  go  further,  Mr.  President. 
Four-fifths  of  the  white  students  in 
Georgia  now  attend  accredited  schools. 
Less  than  half  of  the  Negro  students  of 
Georgia  have  this  benefit.  I  could  go  on 
from  State  to  State,  but  all  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  tangible  comparisons 
between  segregated  Negro  education  and 
segregated  white  education  Is  In  my 
judgment  beside  the  point.  Education  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  buildings,  or  of 
books,  or  of  the  number  of  students  per 

It  also  involves  the  social  attitudes  un- 
der which  children  study  and  Uve.  Seg- 
regated schools  are  imequal  schools  by 
definition.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  clearly 
against  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  14th  amendment  to  provide 
legally  for  separate  facilities  for  Negroes, 
even  If  from  a  tangible  point  of  view 
they  are  equal  to  the  facilities  in  the 
white  school.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held— and  it  Is  true— that  separate  school 
facilities  are  inherently  unequal  and  vio- 
late the  14th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
makes  the  statement  that  segregated 
schools  are  not  equal  by  definition.  In 
Baton  Rouge,  which  Is  my  hometown, 
there  Is  one  law  school.  Southern  Uni- 
versity, which  is  a  colored  State-sup- 
ported college  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  city.  In  the  southern  section  of 
the  city  Is  Louisiana  State  University. 

For  a  nvunber  of  years,  the  same  fac- 
ulty which  taught  the  law  students  in 


the  classes  at  Louisiana  State  University 
in  the  mornings,  taught  the  law  stu- 
dents m  the  classes  at  Southern  Univer- 
sity in  the  northern  section  of  the  city. 
With  the  same  books,  with  the  same  pro- 
fecjsors,  and  with  each  university  having 
a  library  which  met  the  standards  re- 
quired by  the  American  Association  of 
Law  Students,  why  would  the  Senator 
contend  that  the  mere  presence  of  solely 
Negro  students  in  Southern  University 
made  it  inferior? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  far  as  the  tan- 
gible aspects  are  concerned,  perhaps  it 
would  meet  the  test.  It  is  extremely  ex- 
ceptional so  far  as  the  South  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  certainly  not  true  In  the 
elementary  schools.  It  is  not  true  In 
the  high  schools.  It  is  rarely  true  in 
the  colleges. 

The  more  fundamental  consideration 
is  that  the  separation  of  people  on  the 
basis  of  race  inherently  gives  to  the  race 
which  is  regarded  as  socially  inferior 
a  pronounced  inferiority  complex,  which, 
followed  through  life,  handicaps  them  in 
the  competitive  struggle  for  jobs,  for 
status,  for  position. 

At  this  point,  I  am  really  getting  Into 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  the  heart 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  some  In- 
stances, the  segregation  may  occur  be- 
cause the  colored  people  may  actually 
have  the  pride  which  I  would  like  the 
colored  person  to  have  in  his  race  In  this 
particular  period. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  State 
over  a  period  of  time  move  on  to  the 
point  of  getting  colored  teachers  to 
teach  the  students.  If  good  colored  law 
professors  were  available,  they  would 
have  good  colored  teachers  to  instruct 
them.  That  would  aid  in  establishing 
the  pride  which  people  should  have  In 
their  race. 

STIGMA    OF    SEGREGATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Suppose  from  birth  a 
person  has  the  stigma  of  Inferiority 
fastened  upon  him.  There  are  still 
Southern  States  in  which  It  is  ground 
for  libel  if  a  man  is  called  a  Negro  if  he 
Is  not  a  Negro.  I  have  never  heard  that 
It  was  ground  for  libel  if  a  Negro  man 
were  called  a  white  man  when  he  was  not 
a  white  man. 

We  all  know  that  color  carries  a  deep, 
social  stigma  with  it  all  over  the  coim- 
try,  and  particularly  in  the  South. 

Suppose  from  birth  a  person  Is  treated 
as  Inferior  by  society  and  Is  herded  into 
separate  classes.  Suppose  he  Is  com- 
pelled to  go  to  separate  If  physically 
equal  facilities.  Suppose  throughout 
his  life,  this  f eeUng  is  Inculcated  In  a  man 
or  woman  by  the  social  structure  aroxmd 
them.  Would  it  not  shake  a  person's 
confidence  In  himself?  Would  It  not 
destroy  a  person's  self-esteem?  Would 
It  not  handicap  a  person? 

MORAL    HEROES 

The  people  who  are  able  to  surmoimt 
this  handicap  are  great  moral  heroes. 
This  Is  one  of  the  difficulties  In  India. 
Few  people  surmount  it.  I  had  a  friend 
at  Columbia  University.  I  thought  he 
was  a  Brahman.  He  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  untouchables.  However,  he 
later  became  one  of  the  members  of  the 


Indian  Cabinet.  He  was  one  person  out 
of  miUions  of  people.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  could  surmount  such 
difficulties.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  I  could  surmount  them. 

If  a  person  tried  to  think  of  himself 
In  the  position  of  a  Negro — and  that  is 
very  difficult  for  white  people  to  Uo^I 
think  he  could  see  the  tremendous  weight 
which  falls  upon  them. 

It  Is  bad  enough  because  of  the  prac- 
tices of  individuals;  but,  for  heaven's 
sake,  let  us  not  make  it  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Let  us  at  least  throw 
the  infiuence  of  the  Nation  against  it. 

The  caste  system  still  endures  in  In- 
dia, and  Is  a  great  disgrace  upon  India; 
but  at  least  the  Government  of  India  has 
had  the  courage  and  the  foresight  to 
make  it  illegal;  at  least  it  is  not  sanc- 
tified by  law;  and,  at  least  in  theory  and 
law,  the  temples  are  open  to  members  of 
all  castes — both  the  high  castes  and  the 
low  castes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Much  sepa- 
ration will  always  exist  between  peoples 
of  different  natures  and  different  kinds; 
It  will  exist  because  they  are  different, 
not  necessarily  because  one  is  inferior 
to  the  other.    I  certainly  hope  a  colored 
man  would  not  be  encouraged  to  feel  or 
to  think  that  one  who  prefers  to  be  with 
others  of  his  own  kind  or  his  own  gen- 
eral nature  Intends  the  least  offense  to- 
ward a  colored  man.  because  that  is  not 
the  case.    Some  of  the  finest  citizens  I 
know,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  are  members  of  the  colored  race; 
and  I  feel  that  many  other  southerners, 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  hold 
the  same  opinion.    One  should  not  take 
offense  merely  because  some  prefer  to 
be  among  others  of  their  own  kind.    I 
certainly  hope  they  do  not  take  offense. 


EQUALITT  IS  THE  POINT 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  The  only  question  is 
equality.  I  hope  no  one  here  will  say 
that  Negroes  are  not  entitled  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  which  the  14th 
amendment  commands.  I  quote  now 
from  a  distinguished  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law — a  southerner  by  birth 
and  rearing — Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.: 

Then  does  segregation  offend  against 
equality?  Equality,  like  all  general  con- 
cepts, has  marginal  areas  where  philosophic 
differences  are  encountered.  But  Lf  a  whole 
race  of  people  finds  itself  confined  within 
a  system  which  Is  set  up  and  continued  for 
the  very  p\irpose  of  keeping  It  in  an  in- 
ferior station,  and  If  the  question  Is  then 
solemnly  propounded  whether  such  a  race 
Is  being  treated  "equally."  I  think  we  ought 
to  exercise  one  of  the  sovereign  preroga- 
tives of  philosophers — that  of  laughter. 
The  only  question  remaining  (after  we  get 
ovu"  laughter  under  control)  is  whether  the 
segregation  system  answers  to  this  descripy- 
tlon. 

Here  I  must  confess  to  a  tendency  to  start 
laughing  all  over  again.  I  was  raised  In  the 
South,  m  a  Texas  city  where  the  pattern 
of  segregation  was  firmly  fixed.  I  am  sure 
It  never  occurred  to  anyone,  white  or  colored, 
to  question  Its  meaning.  The  fiction  of 
equality  is  Just  about  on  a  level  with  the 
fiction  of  finding  In  the  action  of  trover. 
I  think  few  candid  southerners  deny  this. 
Northern  people  may  be  misled  by  the  en- 
tirely sincere  protestations  of  many  south- 
erners that  segregation  Is  better  for  the  Ne- 
groes, is  not  Intended  to  h\irt  them.  But  I 
think  a  Uttle  probing  would  demonstrate 
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that  what  is  meant  is  that  It  1b  better  for 
the  Negroes  to  accept  a  position  of  in- 
feriority   at  least  for  the  indefinite  future. 

But.  it  may  be  argued,  this  is  only  one 
man's  interpretation— though  it  is  cor- 
roborated by  almost  every  writer  from 
the  South,  from  its  Pulitzer  Fjize  win- 
ning newspaper  editors  to  its  Nobel 
Prize  winning  novelists.  More,  this  in- 
terpretation is  the  indisputable  conclu- 
sion from  the  barest  reading  of  history. 
Professor  Black  continues: 

segregation  in  the  South  comes  down  in 
apostolic  succession  from  slavery  and  the 
Dred  Scott  case. 

The  Dred  Scott  case  decision  was  to 

the  effect  that  Negroes  had  no  rights 

which  the  whites  were  bound  to  respect. 

I   read   further   from  the   article  by 

Professor  Black: 

The  South  fought  to  keep  slavery,  and 
lost.  Then  it  tried  the  Black  Codes  and 
lost  Then  It  looked  around  for  something 
else' and  found  segregation.  The  movement 
for  segregation  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
movement  to  maintain  and  further  "white 
supremacy-,  its  triumph  •  •  *  represents 
U TlLnph  of  the  extreme  racialist  over  mod- 
erate sentiment  about  the  Negro.  It  is  now 
defended  very  largely  on  the  ground  that 
the  Negro,  as  such,  is  not  fit  to  associate 
with  the  white.  „  „o<. 

History,  too.  tells  us  that  segregation  was 
imposed  on  one  race  by  the  other  race;  con- 
sentwas  not  Invited  or  required.     Segrega- 
tion in  the  south  grew  up  and  was  kept  going 
because,  and  only  because,   the   white  race 
has   wanted  it   that   way— an   incontrovert- 
ible fact  which,  in  itself,   hardly  comports 
with  equality.    This  fact,  perhaps  more  than 
any   other,   confirms    the    picture    which    a 
casual  or  deep  observer  is  likely  to  form  of 
the   life   of   a   southern   community— a   pic- 
ture,   not    of    mutual    separation    of    whites 
and  Negroes,  but  of  one  Ingroup  enjoying 
full  normal  communal  life,  and  one  outgroup 
that  is  barred  from  this  life  and  forced  into 
an  inferior  life  of  Its  own.     When  a  wh  te 
southerner  refers  to  the  woes  of  the  South, 
do  you  not  know,  does  not  context  commonly 
make  It  clear,  that  he  means  white  southern- 
ers'    When   you   are   in   Leeville   and  hear 
someone  say  Leeville  High,  you  know  he  has 
reference  to  the  white  high  schoo  ;  the  Ne- 
gro school   will  be  called   something  else- 
Carver  High,   perhaps,   or  Uncoln   High    t^ 
our  shame.    That  is  what  you  would  expect 
when  one  race  forces  a  segregated  position 
on  another,  and  that  Is  what  you  get. 

CIRCXnT  COUKT  DECISION 

One  of  the  clearest  statements  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  was  made  by 
the  circuit  court  which  originally  passed 
on  the  Brown  case,  and  which  neverthe- 
less felt  compelled  to  rule  against  the 
Negro  plaintiffs.  I  wish  to  quote  from 
that  decision;  and  I  shall  quote  now.  not 
from  a  statement  by  a  Swedish  econo- 
mist, but  from  a  decision  by  that  court: 

Segregation  of  white  and  colored  children 
in  the  public  schools  has  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  colored  children.  The  Impact  Is 
greater  when  It  has  the  sanction  of  the  law: 
for  the  policy  of  separating  the  races  is 
usually  interpreted  as  denoting  the  Infe- 
riority of  the  Negro  group.  A  sense  of  in- 
feriority affects  the  motivation  of  a  child  to 
learn.  Segregation  with  the  sanction  of  law, 
therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  edu- 
cational and  mental  development  of  Negro 
chUdren  and  to  deprive  them  of  some  of  the 
benefits  they  would  receive  in  a  racially  in-" 
tegrated  school  system 
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Mr.    President,    some    years    ago    a 
southern  journalist,  John  Howard  Grif- 


fin made  an  experiment,  to  find  how 
he  'would  feel  if  his  skin  were  black  and 
if  he  lived  with  Negro  people  and  had 
contacts  with  those  of  the  white  group. 
So  he  used  a  chemical  to  color  his  skin 
black.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  only 
white  man  who  ever  consciously  made 
such  an  experiment.  His  experience 
should  help  us  realize  some  of  the  ter- 
rible handicaps  which  the  mere  existence 
of  dark  color  gives  to  many  people  in 
this  country.  He  was  then  a  grown 
man  and  had  come  from  a  white  back- 
ground, and  knew  that  he  would  be  re- 
turning to  a  white  background.  How- 
ever the  Negro  child  knows  that  he  is 
comiselled  to  remain  in  the  Negro  group, 
and  that  there  is  no  escape  from  it. 
Therefore,  he  was  in  a  very  different 
position. 

The  burdens  on  a  Negro  are  heavy 
enough,  from  the  nature  of  life;  and  cer- 
tainly the  Government  should  not  add  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  Govern- 
ment should  try  to  diminish  those  bur- 
dens. 

I.IBEI.  FEB  SE 

Now  let  us  use  our  own  commonsense. 
If  we  tnily  want  someone  to  improve 
himself,  to  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tion we  offer  him,  we  would  not  dream  of 
insulting  him  in  every  class,  every  day. 
We  would  not  think  it  conducive  to  edu- 
cation, to  his  education,  to  put  over  the 
doors  of  his  school  the  words  "School 
for  Inferiors."    Nor  would  it  occur  to 

us again  assuming  that  our  aim  was  to 

help  him  learn— to  proclaim  every  day 
that  his  station  was  forever  limited  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth.     Yet  that 
is  precisely  what  is  done  to  the  Negro 
school  child  in  the  South.    It  is  libel- 
ous per  se  to  call  a  white  man  a  Negro 
in  the  South.     See  Bowen  v.  Independ- 
ent Publishing  Co..  230  S.C.  509,  96  S.E. 
2d  564;  Annotation.  46  A.L.R.  2d  1287 
( 1956  • .    Thus  those  who  say  that  to  seg- 
regate Negroes  is  not  to  mark  them  as 
inferior,    will    award    damages    to    any 
white  man  who  is  called  Negro  on  the 
premise  that  to  so  call  him  holds  him  up 
to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  commu- 
nity—the   classic    test   of    libel.    Thus, 
simply  to  attend  a  "Negro"  school  is  to 
be  branded  each  day  as  inferior.     This 
conclusion  is  made  more  clear  by  the 
holding  of  southern  courts  that  to  place 
a  white  man  in  a  car  reserved  for  Ne- 
groes is  an  actionable  humiliation.    See, 
Mangum.  "Legal  Status  of  the  Negro" 
n— 1940— at  pages  209-10,  219-20.     And 
statute  books  still  define  as  "tainted" 
any  person  with  so  much  as  one-eighth 
Negro  ancestry — much  as  we  might  de- 
fine as  tainted  a  strain  of  dogs  that  ran 
to  displasia.     (See,  e.g.,  Fla.  Stat.  Ann. 
section  1.01(6)  (1961) ;  Md.  Code  27,  sec- 
tion 398  (1957) ;  S.C.  Const,  art.  Ill,  sec- 
tion 33). 

We  need  not  rely  on  conjecture,  then, 
to  know  that  segregated  education  is  a 
proclamation  of  and  a  testament  to  in- 
equality. For  its  practitioners  have  de- 
cided the  issue  in  their  own  courts,  their 
own  laws.  Nor  need  we  rely  on  con- 
jecture to  know  that  99  percent  of  the 
Negro  children  in  the  South  are  subject 
to  the  indignity  of  inequality,  in  plain 
contravention  of  the  Constitution,  every 
day.  For  the  facts  of  school  segregation 
are  plain.    We  must  now  turn  to  an  ex- 


amination of  why,  9  years  after  Brown, 
these  children  attend  segregated  schools; 
and  we  must  then  turn  further  to  an  ex- 
amination of  how  we  can  assure  that 
children  who  enter  segregated  primary 
schools  this  fall  will  not  graduate  from 
segregated  high  schools  in  1978. 

THE  LEGAL  FIGHT  AND  INTERMINABLE  DELAY  IN 
BRINGING  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  IN  THE 
SOUTH 

It  may  be  said  that  the  small  amoimt 
of  desegregation  so  far  achieved  in  the 
South  is  the  best  that  could  be  expected 
and  that  the  problems  of  reshufifling 
school  systems  throughout  the  South 
simply  do  not  allow  a  faster  pace.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  Southern  officials 
have  used  every  legal  gimmick  in  the 
book.  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the 
history  of  school  desegregation  since  the 
Brown  decision  reveals  nothing  less  than 
a  conscious,  deliberate  effort  not  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  of  the  land,  not  to 
allow  Negro  children  their  plain  con- 
stitutional rights— and  to  carry  out  this 
discriminatory  scheme  with  all  the 
weapons  available  to  those  in  power. 

The    Senator    from    Minnesota    has 
drawn  our  attention  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans— technically,  Orleans  Parish  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.    The  story  which 
he  related  was  taken  from  the  opinion  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the    case    of    Bush    v.    Orleans    Parish 
School  Board,  308  F.  2d  ^91  (1962).    One 
thing  the  Senator  did  not  mention  was 
that  the  panel  of  three  judges  which  de- 
cided this  case  are  all  native  southerners. 
One.  Judge  Wisdom,  is  from  New  Or- 
leans; another,  Judge  Rives,  is  a  native 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.;  the  third.  Judge 
Brown,    makes    his   home   in   Houston, 
Tex.    Let  us  turn.  then,  to  the  history  of 
school  desegregation  in  New  Orleans,  as 
chronicled  by  these  three  southerners. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  related 
that  in  1951,  certain  Negro  parents  pe- 
titioned   the    school    board,    on    behalf 
of  their  children,  for  desegregation  of 
the  public  schools.     In  1952,  they  in- 
stituted suit  in  Federal  court.    The  case 
waited  until  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
Broum  v.  Board   of  Education  in   1954 
(373  U.S.  483).  and  then  until  the  Su- 
preme Court,   after  another  period  of 
argument  and  study,  directed  that  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  Brown  be  im- 
plemented "with  all  deliberate  speed"  in 
1955    (349    U.S.    294).    Following    that 
mandate,  the  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Louisiana,  in  1956,  or- 
dered the  New  Orleans  School  Board  to 
comply   with  the   supreme  law   of  the 
land     The  school  board  appealed;  the 
judgment  was  affirmed  (242  F.  2d  1956). 
The  school  board  sought  certiorari  from 
the  Supreme  Court;  it  was  denied  (354 
US.  921).     The  school  board  then  re- 
turned to  the  district  court  and  moved 
that  the  injunction— a  simple  order  to 
begin  considering  ways  in  which  to  com- 
ply with  a  clear  rule  of  law— be  vacated. 
This  essentially  dilatory  and  frivolous 
motion  was  of  course  denied.    Again,  the 
school  board  appealed  and  lost  (252  F. 
2d  253).  again  it  sought  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  was  denied  (356  U.S. 
969) .    A  third  time  the  school  board  at- 
tacked the  order  in  the  district  court;  a 
third  time  it  appealed  the  denial  of  that 
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attack  (268  F.  2d  78) .  After  this  third 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  the  school 
board  did  not  seek  certiorari.  By  this 
time,  however,  it  was  1959;  by  what  must 
be  called  abuse  of  the  leeway  which  our 
courts  afford  for  the  correction  of  error, 
the  school  board  had  managed  to  post- 
pone even  the  beginning  of  thought 
about  desegregation  for  three  years. 
And  during  this  time,  other  forces  had 
been  at  work  to  further  evade  the  Con- 
stitution.   The  Senator  continued: 

Immediately  after  the  Issuance  of  the  1956 
injunction,    the   Louisiana    Legislature    en- 
acted a  massive   body  of  laws  Intended   to 
preserve  segregation  in  the  schools.     When 
the  district  court  ordered  the  school  board 
to  file  a  plan— not  to  begin  desegregation, 
but  only  to  file  a  plan  for  desegregation— a 
Louisiana   court   ruled   that   under   one   of 
these    laws,    the    legislature    and    not    the 
board     had     the     right     to     change     the 
racial     situation     in     the     schools.       Thiis 
the    local    board,    with    its    unique    knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions,   was   barred  from 
participation  in  the  drawing  of  a  desegrega- 
tion plan;  and  the  district  court  was  forced 
to  draw  its  own  without  the  board's  assist- 
ance    The  district  court's  plan  was  no  radi- 
cal step;  it  affected  not  at  all  children  then 
attending  school.  It  provided  that  in  Septem- 
ber 1960 — 6  years  after  Brown — children  en- 
tering the  first  grade  could  enter  either  the 
formerly  all-white  or  the  formerly  all-Negro 
schools  nearest  their  homes,  at  their  option. 
The   school   board   could   transfer   students 
from  school  to  school,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
do  so  on  considerations  of  race.     But.  even 
this  moderate  plan  was  too  much  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana.    The  State  attorney  gen- 
eral  obtained,  in   the   Louisiana  courts,  an 
injunction  against  the  school  board  forbid- 
ding   it    to   obey    the   Federal   court   order. 
Then,    the    Governor,    acting    under   a   law 
passed  for   the   occasion,   took  over  control 
of  the  New  Orleans  public   schools.     Again 
It  was  necessary  to  go  to  Federal  court,  this 
time  for  an  injunction  against  the  Governor 
and   other   State   officials   to   prevent   them 
from  Interfering  in  the  orderly  progress  of 
desegregation.      Again   the   State    used    the 
processes   of   law   to   delay   the   granting   of 
constitutional   rights;    again   It   appealed   to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  was  repulsed. 

The  way  now  seemed  clear  for  the  school 
board;  and  that  board,  in  public  session,  an- 
nounced its  Intention  to  comply  with  the 
court  orders  and  adopt  the  grade-a-year 
plan.    But,  as  the  fifth  circuit  noted: 

"The  Louisiana  Legislature  did  not  remain 
idle.     The  Governor  of  the  State  called  five 
consecutive  extra  sessions  of  the  legislature 
(unprecedented  in  Louisiana)   for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  board  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  desegregation  program.    Among 
other    actions,    the    legislature    seized    the 
funds  of  the  Orleans  Parish  School  Board, 
forbade  banks  to  lend  money  to  the  board, 
removed   as   fiscal    agent   for   the   State   the 
bank  which  had  honored  payroll  checks  is- 
sued by  the  school  board,  ordered  a  school 
holiday  on  November  14  (the  day  on  which 
desegregation  was  to  commence)    addressed 
out  of  office  four  of  the  five  members  of  the 
board,    later   repealed   the   act   creating   the 
board,  then  on  two  occasions  created  a  new 
school  board  for  Orleans  Parish,  still  later 
addressed  out  of  office  the  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Orleans  Parish,  and  dismissed  the 
board's   attorney.     The   Federal   courts   de- 
clared these  and  a  large  bundle  of  related 
acts  unconstitutional." 

Again,  be  It  noted,  the  removal  of  these 
unconstitutional  barriers  to  the  carrying  out 
of  orderly  desegregation  by  the  local  au- 
thorities required  three  cases  before  a  three- 
Judge  district  court,  and  three  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  (365  U.S.  569;  367  U.S.  908; 
368  U.S.  11.) 
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On  November  14,  1960.  4  little  Negro 
girls— out  of  134  Negro  children  who  had  ap- 
plied—were admitted  to  "white"  schools  in 
New  Orleans.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  who 
threw  stones,  demonstrated,  and  rioted  In 
protest  would  prefer  now  to  forget  what  fol- 
lowed; I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  prefer 
that  it  had  never  happened.  The  school  year 
ended  more  quietly.  In  September  1961  eight 
more  Negro  children  were  admitted  to 
"white"  schools. 


TWELVE    CHILDREN     ADMITTED 

Thus,  after  9  years  of  litigation,  in- 
numerable hearings  in  the  district  court, 
at  least  5  appeals  to  the  circuit  court,  and 
7  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court,  12 
Negro  children— out  of  over  55,000  in  the 
parish— had  been  admitted  to  white 
schools.  You  ask,  how  could  this  be? 
How  could  so  much  painful  effort,  so 
much  legal  work  and  expense,  accom- 
plish so  little?  And,  how  could  a  school 
board,  ordered  by  the  courts  time  and 
time  again  to  formulate  and  implement 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  desegregation, 
desegregate  only  12  pupils? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Orleans  Parish 
School  Board  and  the  government  of 
Louisiana  simply  had  found  another  way 
to  evade  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.   Louisiana,  like  10  other  Southern 
States,  enacted  what  is  called  a  "pupil 
placement  law."    These  statutes,  on  their 
face,  are  innocuous.   They  generally  pro- 
vide that  no  pupil  shall  be  transferred 
from  school  to  school  except  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  taking  account  of  such  fac- 
tors  as   residence,   academic   qualifica- 
tions, personal  factors,  and  so  on.    But 
most^including  that  of  Louisiana— pro- 
vide that  students  shall  remain  m  the 
schools   to   which   first   assigned   unti 
qualified  for  transfer  under  the  Pupil 
Placement  Act.    And  the  school  to  which 
they  are  presently  assigned  is,  of  course, 
a  segregated  school.    Thus,  Negroes,  to 
enter  the  schools  heretofore  reserved  for 
white  pupils,  must  pass  a  series  of  tests 
from  which  whites  were  and  are  exempt. 
The  full  dimensions  of  this  system  are 
plain  only  when  it  is  realized  that  in  flat 
contravention  of  numerous  court  orders, 
the   school  board   continued  to  assign 
children   entering   school   for  the  first 
grade  to  segregated  schools,  regardless 
of  whether  a  "white"  school  was  nearer 
to  their  homes.    Moreover,  promotion  to 
junior  high  and  high  schools  is  governed 
by  a  "feeder"  system,  under  which  each 
elementary  school  promotes  all  its  gradu- 
ates to  a  designated  junior  high  school, 
from  which  they  go  to  a  designated  high 
school.    I  trust  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
in  almost  all  cases,  Negro  children  are 
"promoted"  to  all-Negro  schools. 

Once  again,  then,  it  was  necessary  to 
return  to  couri;.  In  1962,  the  district 
court  ruled  that  the  school  board  was 
applying  the  pupil  placement  law,  in  con- 
junction with  a  system  of  initial  assign- 
ment to  schools  on  a  segregated  basis, 
so  as  to  discriminate  unconstitutionally 
against  Negroes.  The  court  then  formu- 
lated its  own  plan  for  desegreation. 
Again,  the  State  appealed;  again  it  lost; 
again  it  sought  to  carry  the  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Lawyers  may  be  primarily  concerned 
here  with  the  inexcusable  attempts  to 
harass  and  block  the  Negro  plaintiffs 
and  the  district  court,  and  with  the  abuse 


of  the  appeUate  process,  for  every  lawyer 
knows  that  if  every  litigant  were  to  insist 
on  appealing  all  points  which  were  tech- 
nically appealable,  no  matter  how  clear  it 
was  that  the  appeal  was  in  substance 
frivolous,  the  court  system  would  break 
down .   But  what  should  concern  us  more , 
is  what  was  happening  to  the  children 
during  this  10-year  period  of  delay.    For 
the  record  in  this  case,  as  I  noted  earUer. 
offers  shocking  testimony  that  aside  from 
its  fundamental  discriminatory  unfair- 
ness  separate  education  is  never  equal. 
But  even  the  physical  facilities  were  un- 
equal.   The  average  class  in  the  Negro 
elementary  schools  was  more  than  one- 
fourth  again  as  large  as  an  average  white 
class.    Each  teacher  in  the  Negro  ele- 
mentary schools  had  to  teach  on  the 
average  of  10  pupils  more  per  class  than 
each  teacher  in  the  white  schools,    Negro 
classes  were  conducted  in  all  varieties  of 
makeshift  classrooms,  but  white  classes 
met  in  regular  classrooms. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE   CASE 

Lest    any    think    that    New    Orleans 
is  an  exceptional  example,  or  that  once 
the  issue  is  settled  once  in  a  State  it  is  at 
least  settled  for  that  State,  I  commend  to 
your  attention  the  multifarious  litiga- 
tions in  the  counties  of  Virginia.     In 
Charlottesvile.  for  example,  the  school 
board  was  enjoined  from  discriminating 
against  Negroes  in  1956.    After  the  usual 
appeals  to  the  circuit  court  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  (240  F.  2d  59  (Fourth  Cir- 
cuit)   cert,  denied  353  U.S.  910  (1957)). 
the  district  court,  on  default  of  the  school 
board,  ordered  certain  Negro  students 
transferred  to  white  schools.    The  Gov- 
ernor,  acting  under  Virginia's  version 
of    the   massive   resistance    laws,    then 
closed  the  Charlottesville  schools.    Fur- 
ther litigation  in  both  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  was  necessary  to  void  the 
Crovemor's    action    as   unconstitutional. 
(James  v.  Almond,  170  F.  Supp.  331  (E.D. 
Va  1959) ;  Harrison  v.  Day,  200  Va.  439, 
106  S.E.  2d  636  (1959)). 

The  school  board  then  asked  for  a 
stay  of  the  district  court's  order  so  that 
it  might  prepare  a  desegregation  plan; 
the  circuit   court   granted   the   request 
(263  F  2d  295  (1959) ) .   The  school  board 
then  assigned  each  of  the  city's  six  ele- 
mentary schools  to  a  district;  one  of  the 
six  contained  almost  all  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents.   The  board,  however,  assigned  all 
Negroes  to  that  school  regardless  of  resi- 
dence, and  assigned  all  whites  living  in 
the  Negro  district  to  schools  outside  that 
district— that  is,  the  white  schools.    As- 
signment to  the  city's  two  high  schools 
was  on  the  basis  of  race.    Transfer  pro- 
cedures which  discriminated  against  Ne- 
groes were  instituted;  the  school  board 
stated  that  these  discriminatory  provi- 
sions   which  afforded  a  theoretical  op- 
portunity to  transfer  to  a  white  school, 
were  tantamount  to  a  desegregation  plan. 
Again  the  Negroes  went  to  court,  again 
the  case  went  to  the  fourth  circuit  (289 
F  2d  439) .    To  avoid  an  injunction,  the 
board  in  1960  submitted  a  plan  for  truly 
residential  districts;  these  districts,  how- 
ever were  drawn  so  that  13  Negro  chil- 
dren were  admitted  to  one  white  school. 
But  the  board  would  take  no  chances 
that  desegregation  would  go  further.    It 
therefore  instituted  a  special  procedure 
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allowing  any  child  to  transfer  out  of  any 
school  In  which  he  was  in  a  racial  mi- 
nority to  one  In  which  he  would  be  in 
a  racial  majority.     Such  transfers,   of 
course,  could  lead  only  in  the  direction 
of  greater  segregation.    As  to  the  high 
schools,  the  board  allowed  transfer  only 
after  exhaustive  academic  and  personal 
testing;  no  pupil  could  transfer  unless 
he  was  "substantially  above  the  median" 
of  the  students  in  the  school  to  which  he 
was  transferring.    But  in  the  absence  of 
transfer,  all  white  students  were  assigned 
to  one  school  and  all  Negro  students  to 
the  other.    Thus,  only  superior  Negroes ; 
could  enter  the  white  school,  while  the  | 
most  ignorant  whites  were  allowed  to! 
enter  there  without  hindrance.    And,  as  j 
the  court  noted.  Negroes  with  less  than] 
superior  academic  records  were  denied 
admittance  to  the  white  school  because 
they  would  harm  its  academic  program; 
but   they  were  assigned   to   the  Negro 
school    without    regard    to    the    conse- 
quences.    This  intolerable  dual  standard 
required  yet  another  trial  and  another 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  to  strike  down. 
{Dillard  v.  Charlottesville.  308.  F.  2d  920 
(4th  Cir.  1962)).    And  again,  the  State 
forced  unsuccessful  proceedings  in  the 
Supreme  Court  (374  U.S.  827  (1963)). 

The  histories  of  similar  litigations  in 
other  Virginia  communities  can  be  found 
in  Bell  v.  School  Board  of  Powhatan  City, 
321  F.  2d  494  (1963) ;  Jackson  v.  School 
Board    of   Lynchburg.   321    F.    2d    230 
(1963)  ;  Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  City 
of  Richmond.  317  F.  2d  429  (1963) ;  Marsh 
v.  School  Board  of  Roanoke,  305  F.  2d 
94  (1962)  ;  Green  v.  School  Board  of  City 
of  Roanoke.  304  F.  2d  118  (1962);  Hill 
V.  School  Board  of  Norfolk.  282  F.  2 
473   (1960);   Jones  v.   School  Board  o. 
Alexandria,  278  F.  2d  72  ( 1960 )  ;  Hamm  v 
School  Board  of  Arlington  City.  264  F 
2d  945  (1959) :  Walker  v.  Floyd  Count 
School  Board,  5  Race  Rel.  Law  Rep.  106 
(W.D.  Va.   I960);   Blackwell  v.  Fairfaj\ 
County  School  Board.  5  Race  Rel.  La^ 
Rep.  1056  (E.D.  Va.  1960) ;  Joins  v.  Counj 
ty  School  Board  (Granson  County).  282 
F.  2d  343  (4th  Cir.  I960)  ;  Crisp  v.  Pulask\ 
County  School  Board,  5  Race  Rel.  Law 
Rep.  721  (W.D.  Va.  I960) ;  County  School 
Board  of  Warren  County  v.  Kilby,  259  FJ 
2d  497  (4th  Cir.  1958).  I 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  court  wa4 
dealing  with  the  same  system  and  patj 
tern  of  segregation.    In  most  cases  th^ 
court  was  applying  the  same  governing 
law  to  the  same  State  system  and  to  all 
most  the  same  facts.    Yet.  almost  non^ 
of  these  school  boards  listened  to  decif 
sions  which  clearly  showed   them   thi 
way ;  most  insisted  on  years  of  litigatioiji 
before  they  would  begin  the  most  rudij- 
mentary  steps  toward  compliance  witi 
the  law  of  the  land.    How  many  morfe 
litigations  it  will   take   to   desegregat 
schools  in  the  other  counties  of  Virgini 
it  is  impossible  to  say.    And,  I  might  ad 
that  in  one  Virginia  county,  the  "enlight 
ened"  citizenry,  rather  than  accede  to 
court    desegregation   order,   closed   thi 
schools  so  that  plaintiffs  in  the  original 
Prince  Edward  litigation,  the  companloji 
case  to  Brown  against  Board,  have  nqt 
only    no    relief,    they    have    no   publip 
schools.    They  are  at  present  before  thle 
Supreme  Court  again — 9  years  after  the^ 
"won"  their  case. 


THS   COST    OF   LmOATION 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  such  a 
suit  take  a  very  long  period  of  time,  be- 
cause of  the  delays,  but  it  is  also  ex- 
tremely expensive.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  given  us  a  rough  idea  of 
what  this  litigation  costs.  A  single  trial 
in  a  district  court — with  normal  attend- 
ant motions,  discovery  procedures,  and 
so  forth— with  one  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court  and  an  application  for  certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  costs  from  $15,000 
to  $18,000.  I  refer  to  a  letter  from  Gor- 
don Tiffany,  staff  director,  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  dated  January  29.  1960, 
and  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  106,  part  3,  pp.  3663-3664. 
A  Federal  judge,  6  years  ago,  found  that 
a  case  establishing  a  fundamental  rule 
governing  racial  problems  cost  the 
NAACP  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
(NAACP  V.  Patty.  159  F.  Supp.  503  (E.D. 
Va.,  1958) ) ;  the  same  judge  found  the 
cost  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  be  over  $200,000.  What  Negro 
family  can  afford  to  spend  that  amount 
of  money? 

Nor  are  these  costs  the  result  of  lavish 
fees  paid  to  high-priced  attorneys.  The 
cost  of  printing  briefs  and  records,  I 
am  told,  now  runs  to  about  $10  a  page  for 
a  run  of  up  to  50  copies.  And  the  rec- 
ord in  a  school  case  may  easily  rim  to 
many  hundreds  of  pages. 

To  enroll  12  children  in  desegregated 
schools  in  New  Orleans — that  is,  to  se- 
cure to  them  their  plain  constitutional 
rights — cost  the  plaintiffs  alone  about 
$8,000  per  child  and  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  as  much  as  $10,000  was  spent  to 
enroll  1  student  in  a  desegregated  school. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor perhaps  knows  more  about  the  ques- 
tion I  shall  ask  than  I  do.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  the  people  who  are 
filing  lawsuits  are  not  paying  for  them. 
For  the  most  part,  the  litigants  are  being 
paid  to  apply  to  schools  and  pursue  legal 
suits.  They  are  not  out  the  money. 
Someone  is  paying  the  expense  for  them. 
Apparently  the  financing  is  ample.  The 
NAACP  and  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money 
with  which  to  carry  on  that  sort  of  activ- 
ity. They  have  been  getting  it  from  one 
source  or  another.  That  much  is  obvi- 
ous. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  point  out  that  they 
have  marshaled  against  them  the  re- 
sources of  the  States.  The  States  can 
spend  money  received  from  taxes  levied 
upon  their  citizens.  Funds  to  which 
Negro  citizens  contribute  are  used  to 
fight  these  cases. 

I  point  out  that  the  purse  of  the  legal 
defense  fund  of  the  NAACJP  is  extremely 
limited.  They  were  able  to  raise  an  ini- 
tial fund  from  certain  war  benefits  which 
Negro  servicemen  earned  serving  in  the 
fighting  forces  of  our  country.  That 
money  was  turned  over  to  defend  the 
rights  of  those  people,  but  they  have  had 
very  hard  going. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  those  peo- 
ple can  find  the  necessary  funds  to  fi- 
nance a  march  of  200.000  Negroes  on  the 


city  of  Washington,  they  are  not  very 
hard  up  for  money.  I  noticed  that  a 
semireligious  organization  of  a  Catholic 
nature  was  able  to  find  only  $2,000  to 
help  those  of  the  Catholic  faith  purged 
in  Cameron  Parish.  The  organizations 
which  I  have  mentioned  found  10  times 
that  much  to  help  finance  the  march  on 
Washington.  Apparently  they  are  not 
too  hard  up  for  money.  Many  people 
contribute  money  to  that  kind  of  activity. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  took  part  in  the 
march  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 
I  saw  people  who  came  from  my  city  of 
Chicago  and  from  other  cities.  In  my 
judgment,  the  march  was.  in  the  main, 
individually  financed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor might  give  the  Senate  information 
on  what  it  has  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  fight  those  cases.  It  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  If  he  does  not 
know  it,  he  should.  In  addition,  there 
was  great  financing  from  outside  sources, 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     It  was  worth  every 
cent  of  it.    But  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  we  are  speaking  of  people  who 
are,  as  a  group,  the  most  poverty  stricken 
in  the  country.    They  occupy  the  lowest 
rung  on  the  economic  totem  pole.    They 
are  pitted  against  the  States,  which  have 
the  power  to  tax  and  to  spend  and  mu- 
nicipalities which  have  the  power  to  tax 
and  to  spend.    It  is  an  unequal  contest. 
There  are  delays,  costs,  and  intimidation. 
Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Ben  But- 
ler rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  waved  the  shirt  of  a 
Union  man  from  Mississippi  who  had 
been  flogged  so  that  the  shirt  was  cov- 
ered with  blood.    He  waved  that  shirt, 
and  ever  since  we  have  heard  the  expres- 
sion, "Waving  the  bloody  shirt."    I  shall 
not  wave  the  bloody  shirt  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  but  there  have  been  many 
cases  of  violence  and  intimidation  used 
against  Negroes  who  have  asserted  their 
constitutional  rights.    I  will  submit  that 
proof  for  the  Record,  if  necessary,  if  the 
Senator  challenges  me.    I  will  cite  case 
after  case  in  support  of  the  contention. 
I  have  compiled  a  list  of  15  cases  that 
have  arisen  since  1959.  and  they  merely 
scratch  the  surface.    From  1955  to  1959 
there  were  many  other  cases,  the  cita- 
tions to  which  I   have  before  me.     I 
prefer  not  to  read  them  at  this  moment. 
I  would  prefer  to  put  them  in  the  Record 
so  that  people  can  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  relating  to  the  cases  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  On  February  17.  1964.  the  home  of  a 
Negro  child  attending  desegregated  schools 
In  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  was  bombed.  The 
schools  were  under  court  order.  Perpetra- 
tors have  been  Indicted  under  18  U.S.C.  241. 

2.  In  Greene  County,  Miss.,  a  teacher  was 
discharged  from  her  Job  for  voting  activities 
and  testifying  In  a  Federal  voting  case. 

3.  In  Holmes  County.  Miss.,  reprisals  were 
taken  against  Negroes  for  engaging  in  voter 
registration  activity. 

4.  In  Louisiana  a  witness  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  refused  ginning  of 


his  cotton  because  of  his  testimony  before 
the  Commission. 

5  In  New  Orleans  a  white  family  had  to 
leave  town  because  their  children  attended 
an  Integrated  school  and  neighborhood  pres- 
sure was  Intolerable. 

6.  In  Clinton  and  NashvUle.  Tenn.,  schools 
were  bombed  at  the  time  of  initial  desegre- 
gation. ^  ^ 

7.  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  home  of  Rev- 
erend Shuttlesworth,  who  brought  the  first 
school  integration  suit  in  Alabama  and  Is 
active  m  various  civil  rights  areas,  was 
bombed  and  Reverend  Shuttlesworth  was 
beaten  up. 

8.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  reports 
that  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  funds  were 
cut  off  from  a  witness  who  testified  before 
a  State  advisory  committee. 

9.  In  Louisiana.  ADC  funds  for  23,000 
children  were  cut  off  throughout  the  State 
by  a  law  refusing  such  funds  to  illegitimate 
children.  Ninety-five  percent  of  them  were 
Negroes.  The  Negro  leaders  felt  that  this 
was  a  reprlslve  measure  due  to  their  activity 
m  voting  and  school  desegregation. 

10.  Surplus  food  distribution  was  cut  off 
m  Leflore  County.  Miss..  In  March  1963  be- 
cause Negroes  had  been  active  In  voter  reg- 
istration drives. 

11.  In  Clinton,  La.,  a  group  of  solid,  mid- 
dle-aged Negro  citizens  petitioned  the  mayor 
to  start  a  blraclal  committee.  They  were 
charged  with  attempting  to  Intimidate  a 
public  offlclal. 

12.  The  Negroes  who  brought  the  bus  de- 
segregation suits  In  Montgomery.  Ala.,  In 
1956  were  the  victims  of  nvunerous  reprislve 
actions — bombing  of  homes,  etc. 

13.  In  Gaffney.  S.C..  the  home  of  Dr.  San- 
ders, a  white  physician,  was  djmamlted,  in 
December  1957.  Mrs.  Sanders  had  recently 
contributed  to  a  booklet,  sponsored  by  a 
group  of  clergymen,  which  advocated  a 
moderate  approach  to  desegregation.  Mrs. 
Sanders  suggested  that  desegregation  begin 
at  the  first  grade  level.  A  local  Jury  freed 
those  charged  with  the  bombing.  (South- 
ern School  News,  August  1958.) 

14.  In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  Negro  leader. 
Mrs.  Bates,  was  placed  under  police  protec- 
tion because  of  threats  and  violence  which 
occurred  as  a  result  of  her  activity  In  school 
desegregation.  She  and  other  NAACP  mem- 
bers were  fined  under  State  laws  requiring 
registration  and  submission  of  membership 
lists. 

15.  In  Clay,  Ky.,  Everett  Gordon  was  plain- 
tiff in  a  desegregation  suit.  While  the  suit 
was  pending  the  Gordon  children  were  sent 
to  a  white  school,  under  State  military  escort, 
for  a  day  or  two.  Trouble  arose,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  then  sent  to  a  Negro  school.  The 
family  was  threatened  with  violence  and  eco- 
nomic reprisals  by  the  Citizens  Council.  Be- 
fore long  Mr.  Gordon  was  fired  from  his  Job 
In  a  garage.  The  Gordons  later  moved  to 
Indiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
Senator  spoke  of  waving  the  bloody  shirt. 
I  suppose  he  was  speaking  of  some  of  Mr. 
Butler's  activities  in  support  of  the  re- 
construction acts  which  permitted  Fed- 
eral bayonets  all  over  the  South  to  per- 
petuate outrages  the  like  of  which  the 
history  of  our  country  had  not  seen  be- 
fore or  has  not  seen  since. 

On  the  point  of  the  Southern  States 
spending  money  to  defend  the  rights  of 
citizens.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  money  is  being  spent  in  an  effort 
to  force  upon  southern  people  answers 
to  their  social  and  cultural  problems 
which  they  find  unacceptable. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  here  to  de- 
fend the  personal  and  political  life  of 
Ben  Butler.  However,  he  was  waving  the 
bloody  shirt  in  protest  against  the  Black 
Codes  of  the  South,  which  were  enacted 
by  all-white  governments  under  the 
lenient  Reconstruction  provisions  of  Lin- 
coln and  Andrew  Johnson.  It  was  those 
abuses  under  the  Black  Codes  which,  in 
part,  caused  the  Congress  to  turn  to  a 
more  severe  form  of  reconstruction. 

The  entire  history  of  that  period  has 
been  badly  written  and  badly  interpreted. 
The  reconstruction  governments  cer- 
tainly were  not  perfect,  but  the  experi- 
ment of  a  year  or  more  in  1865  and  1866 
under  the  reconstituted  Confederates 
also  had  its  very  bad  features. 

ANATOLK    FRANCE    AND    EQUAUTT 

Mr.  President,  many  years  ago  a  some- 
what cynical  and  satirical  French  novel- 
ist, Anatole  Prance,  wrote  a  novel  enti- 
tled "The  Red  Lily."  In  that  novel  he 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  leading  character 
an  aphorism  about  the  equality  of  the 
law.   He  said: 

The  majestic  equality  of  the  law  forbids 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  from  sleeping 
under  bridges  and  begging  In  the  streets  for 
bread. 

That  statement  is  true.  If  a  rich  man 
dared  to  sleep  under  the  Parisian  bridges 
over  the  Seine,  he  would  be  arrested  for 
vagrancy.  If  he  begged  for  bread  in 
front  of  the  opera  in  Paris,  he  would  aJso 
be  arrested  for  vagrancy.  But  the  rich 
man  does  not  have  to  do  that.  He  has 
resources  of  his  own.  The  poor  man 
sometimes  is  compelled  to  do  it.  Equality 
of  the  law  punishes  him. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
magnificent  sentiment  inscribed  on  the 
building  across  the  way  from  us — the 
Supreme  Court— states  "Equal  justice 
imder  the  law,"  needs  to  be  qualified. 
It  is  a  noble  sentiment.  It  applies  after 
one  gets  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it 
costs  a  great  deal  to  get  there.  That 
cost  shuts  out  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people,  particularly  if  they  are  colored. 
The  expense  heaps  up;  delays  occur; 
intimidation  is  practiced.  Those  people 
are  disadvantaged. 

The  whole  principle  of  this  bill  is  that 
now  we  intend  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General,  in  a  limited  number  of  cases, 
to  try  to  vindicate  constitutional  rights 
for  people  who.  because  of  poverty  or  in- 
timidation or  lack  of  status,  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  vindicate  those 
rights  for  themselves.  That  Is  all  there 
Is  to  It. 

AUTHORITY    GRANTED    IN    TITLE    IV    NOT    TTNIQTJE 

It  Is  a  general  principle  of  our  society 
that  persons  or  groups  may  may  sue  for 
their  rights  In  the  courts.  But  It  Is  a 
principle  of  at  least  equaUy  general  ap- 
plication that  in  cases  where  private 
litigation  Is  Ineffective,  or  cases  In  which 
the  aggrieved  persons  lack  effective 
means  to  sue,  or  cases  In  which  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  clear,  that  the  society  as 
a  whole,  acting  through  its  government, 
should  vindicate  the  threatened  rights. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  stock-mar- 
ket Investors  are  Injured  by  a  misstate- 
ment In  a  securities  registration  state- 
ment. Injured  Investors,  of  course,  may 
sue  for  damages.    But  not  only  does  the 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
have  power  to  sue  for  an  Injunction 
against  the  violation,  indeed  to  prevent 
the  Injury  in  the  first  Instance  by  en- 
Joining  sale  of  the  stock;  In  addition,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Another  example:  Several 
years  ago,  giant  utility  companies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  the  victims  of  a 
conspiracy  to  fix  prices  on  electrical 
equipment.  The  utilities  have,  of  course, 
sued  for  damages.  But  the  conspiracy 
was  uncovered  and  enjoined  In  the  first 
Instance  by  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  and  the  utUltles  may 
rely,  In  their  damage  suits,  on  the  evi- 
dence developed  by  the  Government. 

The  full  list  of  situations  In  which  the 
Government  acts  so  as  to  benefit  or  aid 
persons  who  otherwise  would  have  to 
rely  on  their  own  resources  In  litigation 
would  take  over  an  hour  to  read.    Dur- 
ing an  earlier  debate  In  this  Chamber, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Inserted  In 
the  Record  such  a  list,  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  describing  nearly 
30  statutes  which  provide  for  injunction 
suits  by  the  Attorney  General  In  cases 
where  private  persons  are  necessarily 
benefited  by  his  action.    It  appears  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  volumc  106, 
part  3,  page  3665,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.    In  1957,  I 
compiled  and  placed  in  the  Record  sim- 
ilar Instances. 

Is  school  desegregation,  then,  a  ques- 
tion which  it  Is  appropriate  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  litigate?    Of  course  it 
Is.    First,  the  Interest  at  stake  is  a  na- 
tional interest,  on  several  levels.    It  is 
of  the  highest  Importance  for  the  Integ- 
rity of  our  system  of  government  that 
the  commands  of  the  Constitution  be 
obeyed,  and  that  the  rights  assured  by 
that  charter  be  vindicated.    Moreover, 
the  question  of  race  discrimination  Is 
certainly  the  most  Important  domestic 
Issue  of  our  day  and  time;  I  think  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  what  we  do  or 
fall  to  do  about  It  wUl  shape  the  future 
of  this  country,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
And  within  the  question  of  race  rela- 
tions    in     general,     education— which 
largely  determines  future  ability— Is  per- 
haps the  most  important  element. 

Second,  the  problem  is  not  being 
solved  by  the  process  of  private  litiga- 
tion. As  I  noted  earlier,  9  years  of  litiga- 
tion like  that  In  Virginia  and  Louisiana 
has  produced  a  1-percent  desegregation 
in  11  States  as  a  group,  and  less  in  some 
of  them.  And  we  cannot  expect  a  dif- 
ferent result  in  the  future,  unless  we  act 


now. 

I  gave  some  idea  of  what  this  litiga- 
tion costs.  To  that  account  it  must  be 
added  that  there  are  nearly  2,000  to- 
tally segregated  school  districts  remain- 
ing m  the  South,  each  one  of  which  would 
be  a  separate  entity  for  the  purposes  of 
litigation.  And  to  that  account  must  be 
added  further  that  the  persons  who  have 
so  far  been  asked  to  bear  the  cost  of  this 
litigation  are,  as  a  class,  the  poorest, 
least-educated  people  in  our  society. 

I  think  we  must  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  greatest  judges  once  said 
that  next  to  a  long  serious  Illness,  he 
would  fear  a  lawsuit  above  anything  on 
earth.  Litigation  Is  expensive,  painful, 
and  usually  protracted.    Yet  to  carry  on 
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tragically  few  resources 

FTW    NECBO    LAWYERS 

In  the  11  states  of  the  Old  Confeder 
acy  there  were,  in  1960,  about  300  Negrc 
lawyers.    And  the  States  in  which  school 
desegregation  is  least  advanced  and  thq 
authorities  most  intractable,  the  lawyerr 
are  fewest.    I  understand  that  by  lates 
account  there  were  19  Negro  lawyers  i 
Louisiana;   18  in  Alabama,  13  in  Sout 
Carolina.  12  in  Georgia,  and  only  4  in  th 
entire  State  of  Mississippi. 

There  was  one  very  able  and  unsem 
young  white  lawyer  in  Mississippi  wh^ 
defended  Negroes  in  ci^il  rights  case-' 
He  has  been  driven  from  Mississippi. 

Thus  there  are  only  300  lawyers— th 
equivalent  of  three  good-sized  New  Yor 
corporate  firms— with  which  to  fight  all 
the  resources  of  these  States  and  their 
attorneys  general;  to  fight,  up  to  th; 
Supreme  Court,  unconstitutional  dis- 
criminatory laws;  and  with  which  to  fight 
the  best  legal  talent  the  city  and  thje 
State  treasuries  can  hire. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  National  As, 
elation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colore 
People.      The    NAACP's    legal    defen 
fund,  which  acts   as  counsel  to  ma 
plaintiffs   in  segregation  cases,  has   lj2 
lawTers.    For  the  bulk  of  its  litigatioA, 
it  depends  on  volunteer   and  retained 
help,  mostly  from  the  300  Negro  lawyefs 
of  the  South.    Nevertheless,  it  must  tie 
considered  when  we  weigh  the  ability  (  f 
the    southern    Negro    to    vindicate    h.s 
rights  in  the  courts. 

ANTIBARRATRY  STATUTES 

But  if  we  are  to  put  the  NAACP  ini  o 
the  balance,  then  we  must  also  put  inlo 
the  other  side  of  the  balance  the  sus- 
tained attempts  of  most  of  the  Southern 
States    to    harass    and    intimidate    the 
NAACP.    As  part  of  the  massive  resis;- 
ance    campaign    which    followed     the 
Brown  decision,  seven  States  passed  la\^s. 
which    brought    within    their    barratty 
statutes  attorneys  paid  by  an  organize 
tion  such  as  the  NAACP  and  representi^ 
litigants  without  charge.  NAACP  v.  B 
ton,  371  U.S.  415.  445  <1963)  concurri 
opinion.    The  seven  States  were  Arka 
sas.  Arkansas  Statutes  Annotated, 
tions  41-703  to  41-713,  Cumulative  S 
plements.  1961 ;  Florida,  Florida  Statu 
Aruiotated.   sections   877-01    to    877-02, 
Cumulative  Supplements  1962;  Georgia 
Georgia  Code   Annotated,   sections  ^6- 
4701,  26-4703,  Cimiulative  Supplements 
1961  •  Mississippi,  Mississippi  Code  Anno- 
tated, section  2049-01  to  2049-08.  1936; 
South   Carolina.    South    Carolina   Cdde 
sections  56-147  to  56-147.6  Cumulative 
Supplements  1960;   Tennessee,  Tennes- 
see Code  Annotated,  sections  39-3405  to 
39-3410,  Cumulative  Supplements  19$2; 
and  Virginia,  Acts   1956,   extra  session, 
chapters  31,  32,  33.  35,  and  36.  I 

The  real  purpose  of  these  laws,  which 
purported  to  prevent  the  NAACP  fri)m 
assisting  Negroes  to  challenge  school  alnd 
other  segregation  in  the  courts,  appears 
from  the  candid  admission  of  one  rni- 
portant  Virginia  legislator  who  said  that 
"With  this  set  of  bills  we  can  bust  that 


organization  wide  open."     See  Scul 
Virginia.  359  U.S.  344,  347.  1959. 

Some  States,  either  through  registra- 
tion laws   or   legislative   investigations 


NAACP's  membership  lists,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose its  members  to  harassment  and  re- 
taliation. See  NAACP  v.  Alabama.  357 
U.S.  449,  1958;  Scull  v.  Virginia,  supra. 
And  we  all  know  the  sorry  story  of  the 
bombings,  beatings,  and  even  the  shoot- 
ings which  have  befallen  NAACP  lead- 
ers and  members  at  the  hands  of  the 
vicious  and  the  deranged. 

The  States  which  have  attempted  to 
suppress  the  NAACP  cannot  now  be 
heard  to  assert  its  existence  as  a  reason 
for  denying  Government  litigation  as- 
sistance to  the  Negro. 

INTIMIDATION 

Under  title  IV  the  Attorney  General 
may  institute  a  suit  when  a  person  is 
unable  "to  initiate  and  maintain  appro- 
priate legal  proceedings  for  relief." 

This  is  further  defined  not  only  to 
include  those  who  are  unable  to  bear  the 
expense  of  litigation,  about  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  but  also  when  the  At- 
torney General  is  satisfied  that  "the  in- 
stitution of  such  litigation  wovdd  jeop- 
ardize the  employment  or  economic 
standing  of,  or  might  result  in  injury 
or  economic  damage  to,  such  person  or 
persons,  their  families,  or  their  prop- 
erty." 

Mr.  President,  this  section  and  this 
provision  are  badly  needed.     Not  only 
has  litigation  been  protracted  in  school 
and  other  civil  rights  cases;  not  only  has 
litigation  been  costly  and  beyond  the 
means  of  the  ordinary  persons;  and  not 
only  have  many  Southern  States  moved 
through    the    passage    of    antibarratry 
laws  to  effectively  prevent  the  poorest 
and  weakest  of  oiu-  citizens  from  get- 
ting help  from  others  to  sustain  their 
rights;  but  some  of  those  seeking  merely 
to  gain  their  constitutional  rights  have 
been  subjected  not  only  to  economic  in- 
timidation but  also  to  physical  violence. 
I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  this  aspect 
or  to  go  into  it  in  great  detail,  for  I 
have  already  cited  some  general  exam- 
ples of  physical  or  other  intimidation 
against  those  who  merely  were  trying 
to  gain  their  legal  and  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  exam- 
ples I  have  already  placed  in  the  Record 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  dangers  to 
economic  livelihood  and  even  to  life  and 
limb  that  come  to  some  who  assert  their 
rights. 

Title  IV  gives  the  Attorney  General 
the  authority  to  initiate  suits  on  behalf 
of  a  person  where  his  economic  standing 
or  employment  would  be  jeopardized  or 
where  he  or  his  family  might  sustain  in- 
jury or  economic  damage  if  he  initiated 
such  suits  himself. 

This  provision  should  be  passed  no 
matter  what  argument  is  used.  If  these 
things  continue,  then  this  section  is 
badly  needed.  If  our  southern  friends 
argue  that  these  examples  are  not  true 
or  are  isolated  or  will  not  occur  in  the 
future,  then  this  provision  can  do  no 
harm. 

Either  way.  it  should  be  passed  and 
should  be  supported. 

THE  bill's  approach 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  of  school 
desegregation  in  the  South:  Private  liti- 
gation by  individual  Negroes  and  their 


of  the  organizations  has  not  made  significant 
inroads  on  the  established  patterns  of 
segregation.  As  a  consequence,  Negro 
children  in  the  South  receive  an  educa- 
tion that  is  in  every  sense  inferior  to 
that  received  by  their  white  neighbors; 
and  in  every  sense,  are  denied  their  plain 
constitutional  rights. 

For  such  a  problem,  the  clear  answer  is 
Government  participation.  The  means 
of  participation  chosen  by  this  bill- 
suits  by  the  Attorney  General  to  vindi- 
cate the  public  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  and  guar- 
antees— is  one  that  has  many  times 
before  been  used  by  the  Congress  in  other 
situations.  And  the  circumstances  here 
are  appropriate,  by  the  standards  gen- 
erally used,  for  exercise  of  the  Govern- 
ment's power  to  litigate. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
this  bill  gives  the  Federal  Government 
the  least  power  it  could  have  and  still 
deal  with  these  problems  in  an  effective 
manner.  When  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  injures  a  businessman,  the  At- 
torney General  does  not  ask  whether  that 
businessman  is  capable  of  bringing  suit 
on  his  own  behalf;  if  he  feels  it  appro- 
priate, the  Attorney  General  institutes 
proceedings.  But  under  this  bill,  he  is 
authorized  to  institute  suits  to  desegre- 
gate schools  only  in  the  most  limited 
circumstances. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  provision 
in  this  title,  which  may  in  the  long 
run  be  more  important  than  any  number 
of  lawsuits.  Title  IV  provides  that  State 
and  local  authorities  faced  with  desegre- 
gation problems  may  request  technical 
assistance  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  This  assistance  would  be 
rendered  regardless  of  whether  the  local 
authorities  were  desegregating  under 
court  order  or  on  their  own  volition;  but 
it  would  be  given  only  on  request. 

But  for  all  the  immediate  good  that 
these  provisions  can  do.  they  are  perhaps 
more  valuable  in  another  way.  They 
establish  a  commitment  by  the  entire 
Nation  to  insure  adequate  education  to 
all  its  children.  It  is  in  every  respect 
right  that  we  not  wash  our  hands  of 
the  many  problems  in  the  South  and  in 
the  North  as  a  result  of  desegregation; 
for  no  part  of  the  Nation  is  free  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  condition  of 
education  among  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
inherited. 

Let  us  therefore  pass  this  bill  and  tms 
title     Let  us  move  forward  to  guarantee 
all  of  our  rights  to  all  of  our  people.   Let 
us  say  clearly  and  loudly  to  all  who  wiU 
hear,  that  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  intend  to  nar- 
row the  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance,  and   between   principle   and 
practice,  and  to  make  a  reality  of  the 
great  principles  in  the  Declaration  or 
Independence,  which  declares  that  "aU 
men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  the  unalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ol 
happiness,  and  that  to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted  among  men 
and  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."     We  repeat 
those  words.     We  quote  them  on  the 
4th  of  July.    We  say  we  beUeve  in  them. 
But  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  our 


verbal  pledges  and  our  actual  perform- 
ance    We  should  live  up  to  the  princi- 
nies  of  the  Constitution,  including  the 
14th  amendment.     We  should   live   up 
to  the  principles  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  that  ours  is  a  government  "of. 
by   and  for  the  people."    Let  us  make 
all'  of  these  principles  a  reality  for  all  of 
our  people,  whatever  their  religion,  their 
national  origin,  their  race,  or  their  color. 
It  is  the  habit  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  refer  to  the  great  Civil  War 
which  tore  this  country  apart  a  century 
ago     This  perhaps  is  correct  in  general, 
but  the  war  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country.    While  it  is  true  that  the 
war  originally  began  in  the  efforts  of  the 
South  to  expand  slavery  and  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  North  and  the  West  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  in  the  concluding  years 
of  the  war  it  was  also  a  war  to  free  the 
slaves.    Tens  of  thousands  of  northern 
men  gave  up  their  lives  with  that  purpose. 
It  was  not  mere  surface  sentiment  which 
caused  them  to  sing  the  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic : 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His 

terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  Is  marching  on. 


May  the  truth  of  human  brotherhood, 
as  stated  by  Jesus,  and  by  all  the  great 
religious  leaders  of  every  faith,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  prevail,  and  may  we  here  in  our 
generation  do  our  part  in  furthering  this 
noble  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  for  questions? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  absolutely 
good  faith,  he  cited  certain  statistics 
about  schools  in  Mississippi.  In  spite  of 
his  good  faith  in  using  those  statistics, 
they  were  not  correct.  Even  if  it  is  con- 
tended that  they  were  correct  at  one 
time,  they  are  not  correct  now,  and  the 
Impressions  which  can  be  drawn  are  en- 
tirely wrong. 

Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  preface 
some  questions— and   I  will   try  to  be 
brief— with  a  general  statement? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     In  the  first  place,  I 
have  personal  pride  in  the  elementary 
and  public  high  schools  of  Mississippi. 
I    try    to    visit    them    every    year.      I 
visit  them  and  make  talks  to  them  from 
time   to   time.    I  know   a   great  many 
teachers  in  my  own  home  county.    I  give 
personal    attention    to    these    matters. 
They   fiatter  me  by  advising  with  me 
about  the  schools. 

There  are  82  counties  in  Mississippi. 
It  has  been  said  that  nine  of  those  coun- 
ties do  not  have  a  Negro  high  school. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  figures  are 
drawn  from  the  1959-1961  biennial  re- 
port of  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic education  of  the  Mississippi  schools, 
and  the  Mississippi  school  bulletin.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  more  recent 
figures.  Does  the  Senator  say  they  are 
incorrect  as  of  the  date  cited? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  some,  but  not 
all.  of  the  figures  may  have  been  cor- 
rect at  that  time.  However,  they  are 
not  correct  now. 

Further,  certain  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  also  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Monday,  from 
those  figures  and  the  picture  they  pre- 
sent are  entirely  erroneous. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  82  coun- 
ties in  Mississippi,  and  only  one  of  those 
counties  is  without  a  Negro  high  school. 
That  county  is  Issaquena  County  which, 
as  I  recall,  has  a  population  of  about 
3.500.  It  has  neither  a  white  high  school 
nor  a  Negro  high  school.  All  the  white 
and  Negro  children  are  transported  to 
another  county  in  modern  buses,  where 
they  attend  modern  schools  on  a  con- 
tract transfer  basis  or  a  joint  school 
basis.  There  are  not  enough  white  or 
Negro  students  in  Issaquena  County  to 
justify  a  high  school  in  the  county. 

A  great  consolidation  program  has 
been  in  progress  In  Mississippi  which  is 
almost  complete.  We  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  number  of  school  and  school 
districts  but  have  increased  the  services 
available  in  those  schools. 

Noxubee  County  was  mentioned  in  de- 
bate by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  on  page  6541  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  March  30. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  quota- 
tion taken  from  his  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Mississippi  affords  another  example.  Mls- 
Blsslpprs  schools  are  still  100-percent  segre- 
gated 10  years  after  the  Brown  case.  Al- 
though half  the  pupils  in  that  State  are 
Negro  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  education  shows  that 
only  7  Negro  high  schools  are  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Regional  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools— while  82  white  high 
schools  are  accredited.  Of  Mlsslssipprs  82 
counties,  fvUly  9  have  no  Negro  high  school 
at  all— and  In  2  of  these  counties  (Noxubee 
and  Tunica)  there  are  5  times  as  many  Negro 
students  as  white  students.  And  almost 
twice  as  much  is  spent  on  instruction  of  each 
white  pupil  as  Is  spent  on  each  Negro  pupil 
statewide.  In  some  counties,  over  10  times 
is  spent  per  white  pupil  as  is  spent  per 
Negro  pupil 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Noxu- 
bee County  was  also  singled  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Noxubee 
County  has  a  splendid  Negro  elementary 
school  in  Macon,  which  has  28  teachers. 
It  also  has  a  splendid  Negro  high  school 
in  Macon,  which  has  19  teachers.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  that  county, 
both  elementary  and  high  school,  is 
1  042  white  students  and  2.981  Negro  stu- 
dents I  mention  that  because  it  was 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  there  were  five  times  as  many  Negro 
students  in  that  county  as  whites. 

I  also  have  information  about  Tunica 
County,  Miss.  Contrary  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Tunica  County  has  a  Negro  high  school. 
These  figures  were  taken  over  the  tele- 
phone today,  directly  from  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
of  Mississippi,  Mr.  J.  M.  Tubb  The 
average    daily    attendance    in    Tunica 


County  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
white  students.  789;  Negro  students, 
2,747.  In  the  high  schools,  243  white 
students,  384  Negro  students. 

In  some  counties,  the  high  school 
might  be  in  a  municipality  and  not  be 
listed  as  a  county  school;  but  they  have 
high  school  students  from  all  the  county 
attending  such  municipal  high  schools 
on  a  transfer  contract  basis.  There  are 
instances  of  this  both  in  the  case  of 
white  students  and  Negro  students. 

I  repeat,  every  county  in  Mississippi, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Issaquena 
County,  has  within  its  boundaries  both 
Negro  and  white  high  schools. 

Something  has  been  said  about  ac- 
creditation. The  records  shows  a  total 
of  294  white  high  schools  accredited.  93 
by  the  Southern  Association  and  202  by 
the  Mississippi  Accrediting  Commission. 
This  is  not  an  official  State  agency.  It 
is  under  the  Mississippi  Educational 
Association.  A  total  of  119  Negro  high 
schools  in  Mississippi  are  accredited.  103 
accredited  by  the  State  Commission  and 
16  by  the  Southern  Association. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  referred  simply  to 
accreditation  by  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
which  might  have  different  and  perhaps 
higher  standards. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  suppose  it  does,  but 
this  presents  the  true  picture.  If  it  was 
just  said  that  there  were  only  7  ac- 
credited high  schools  for  Negroes  in 
Mississippi  and  one  stopped  there.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  certainly  does  not 
give  the  entire  picture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  my  good 
friend  state  the  number  of  Negro  high 
schools  not  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association,  and  the  number  of  white 
high  schools  not  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  have  it  here,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  the  figures,  but  I 
am  not  svire  that  I  do.  We  can  get  them. 
There  are  more  fully  accredited 
white  schools,  I  am  sure,  than  there  are 
Negro  schools,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  colored  schools  are  being  en- 
hanced and  improved,  both  as  to  physi- 
cal plants,  teachers,  curriculum,  equip- 
ment, libraries,  and  everything  else,  is,  I 
say  with  pride,  outstanding. 

I  did  not  find  anything  in  the  Senator's 
speech,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  which  gave 
Mississippi  any  credit  for  trying  or  mak- 
ing an  effort,  or  even  good  faith  In  en- 
deavoring to  do  something  about  these 
problems. 

I  have  figures  here  to  show  the  sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that,  during  a  recent 
year  4  6  percent  of  the  income  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi  was  devoted  to  pub- 
lic education,  which  was  far  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  Nation. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  STENNIS.  For  that  year  it  was 
the  highest  in  the  South  and  it  has  the 
highest  percentage  now  except  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]    who  is  now  sitting  on  my  right. 

We  take  pride  in  these  facts.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  presented  to 
counterbalance    the    critical    view    the 
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Senator  from  Illinois,  in  good  faith,  hi 
presented. 

If  he  will  indulge  me  a  little  more  tim 
I  will  read  further,  in  refutation  of  som 
of  his  points. 

On    March    30.    the    Senator    fro 
Minnesota  stated  that  in  some  countlee 
over  10  times  as  much  money  is  spenjt 
per  white  pupil  than  is  spent  per  Negrp 
pupil.  J 

According  to  Mr.  Tubb  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  that  is  an  inj- 
correct  statement.  There  is  no  basis  fo(r 
it  in  fact.  I  am  sure  that  was  an  boni- 
est error  in  calculation,  or  it  did  not  tatoe 
into  account  the  State  funds  spent  on 
the  schools  in  Mississippi.  J 

State  funds— now  State  appropria|- 
tlons,  not  county  money — is  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance. 
Based  on  average  daily  attendance  white 
schools  received  State  funds  of  $127.04 
per  student.  Negro  students  received 
$118.32  during  the  1962-63  school  yealr. 
This  is  less  than  a  $10  difference.  Thit 
difference  is  explained  largely  by  tile 
lower  certificates  held  by  Negro  teacher^. 
I  will  cover  that  point  in  a  moment.        \ 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Dodd  in  the  chair) , 
the  latest  available  figures  coveriitg 
State  funds,  county  funds,  and  locfcl 
school  district  funds  show  the  following: 
For  white  students.  $227.41  per  stu- 
dent; and  $141.14  per  Negro  student,  jl 
bring  that  out,  even  though  there  is  I  a 
difference,  as  part  of  the  complete  pic- 
ture. One  explanation  for  a  part  of  tljie 
difference  is  that  this  is  based  on  the 
average  daily  attendance.  I 

We  have  a  higher  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  white  students  than  we  do  for 
colored  students.  Another  reason  is  that 
the  pay  for  teachers,  even  though  it  lis 
on  an  absolute  basis  of  equality  under 
State  law— I  wish  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois to  hear  this — is  based  on  a  sc£|le 
which  takes  into  consideration  degr^s 
and  length  of  service.  Under  thqse 
scales,  the  white  teachers,  because 
of  generally  higher  qualifications,  receilve 
more  salary. 

Another  thing  that  accounts  for  a  p4rt 
of  that  difference,  although  the  differ- 
ence in  State  funds  is  slight,  is  that  t  le 
local  counties  which  have  the  power  of 
taxation  to  supplement  these  funds,  and 
the  amount  varies  considerably  fr^m 
county  to  county,  depending  on  its  buck- 
et and  the  level  of  local  support.  In 
some  of  the  counties  there  are  very,  very 
few  Negroes.  The  Senator  from  niinfiis 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  sofne 
of  the  counties  in  northeast  Mississippi , 
only  2,  3.  or  4  percent  of  the  population 
are  Negroes.  So  that  results  in  a  differ- 
ence. ! 

If  they  have  high  local  support  in  thfese 
counties,  it  influences  the  statewide 
average,  even  though,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  difference  might  not  be  gr^at. 
So.  those  differences  come  about  through 
the  reasons  I  have  given.  There  isjno 
difference  so  far  as  State  law.  State 
policy,  and  distribution  of  State  money 
is  concerned. 

That  is  not  a  matter  that  is  within 
the   discretion  of   the  school   superjln 


tendents.  That  is  State  law.  That  is 
a  legislative  act.  The  State  funds  can- 
not be  spent  on  any  other  basis. 

So  I  say  again,  as  to  teachers'  sala- 
ries, irrespective  of  race,  the  salaries  are 
on  the  same  basis,  and  depend  on  the 
same  types  of  certificates  that  the  in- 
dividual teacher  holds  irrespective  of 
whether  it  is  a  white  or  Negro  school. 
The  salaries  are  the  same  if  they  hold 
the  same  certificate  and  have  the  same 
experience.  If  they  hold  the  same  cer- 
tificate and  have  had  the  same  expe- 
rience, they  get  exactly  the  same  salary. 
The  certificates  to  which  I  refer  take 
into  consideration  bachelor  degrees, 
master  degrees,  and  other  education 
attainments. 

In  my  home  county  the  population  is 
roughly  13  colored  people  for  every  9 
white  people.  We  have  excellent  trans- 
portation for  all  colored  children.  We 
have  a  county  high  school.  It  is  a  mod- 
em building.  It  has  a  library,  lunch- 
room facilities,  a  gymnasium,  and  play- 
ground equipment.  It  has  competent 
teachers.  I  have  visited  there  many 
times.  I  visited  there  when  they  were 
serving  lunch.  I  know  a  great  many  of 
these  parents.  The  parents  are  delight- 
ed with  what  they  have.  They  are  happy 
about  it.  The  children  are  happy.  They 
are  making  splendid  progress.  The 
teachers  are  happy.  They  are  very  loyal 
and  very  jealous  of  their  prerogatives. 
I  use  "jealous"  in  its  better  sense.  Every- 
body is  happy  and  everybody  is  making 
progress. 

However,  now  there  are  some  who  are 
coming  in  from  the  outside  and  they  are 
saying,  "You  have  all  this,  but  you 
should  have  more."  The  school  has  27 
students  per  teacher.  It  is  said.  "That 
is  all  right,  but  white  teachers  have  only 
25  students.  Therefore,  you  are  being 
discriminated  against.  Your  teachers 
are  carrying  a  heavier  load." 

Under  our  State  law,  the  money  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  1  teacher  for 
every  30  students,  white  or  colored;  it 
makes  no  difference. 

Something  has  been  said  about  an 
overload  on  the  Negro  teachers.  The 
State  funds  are  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  1  teacher  for  every  30  students.  At 
one  time,  this  was  considered  the  mini- 
mum in  educational  circles. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fine  progress 
that  is  being  made. 

The  people  are  taking  advantage  of 
this.  It  is  better  than  they  have  had; 
it  is  as  good  as  most  have  had.  But  still 
there  is  this  agitation:  "It  is  all  right 
what  you  have,  but  you  ought  to  have 
much  more." 

What  this  country  needs  is  more  em- 
phasis on  doing  one's  best  and  trying  to 
improve  one's  training,  mind  and  body, 
in  order  to  make  a  better  living  and  to 
make  something  of  one's  self  for  his  fam- 
ily and  his  country,  rather  than  to  have 
the  agitation  that  a  person  is  being  mis- 
treated and  discriminated  against. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
the  Senator's  figures.  I  know  that  he 
has  given  them  in  good  faith,  but  many 
of  them  are  erroneous  not  only  in  the 


way  they  have  been  expressed,  but  his 
memorandum  is  highly  misleading  also. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  figures,  of  course, 
should  be  correct  figures.  The  statis- 
tics which  I  originally  gave  were  based 
on  official  reports  for  the  years  1959  to 
1961,  and  my  initial  statement  was  that 
the  figure  for  the  white  pupils  as  com- 
pared with  the  Negro  pupils  showed  that 
about  four  times  as  much  was  spent  per 
white  student  as  per  Negro  student.  I 
qualified  that  statement  to  say  that  State 
funds  have  reduced  this  figure  to  show  a 
ratioof  2tol. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mississippi  has 
made  such  an  improvement  in  the  3  years 
since  these  figures  were  published.  Pos- 
sibly the  discussion  of  the  bill  has  facili- 
tated this  Improvement.  I  have  figures 
before  me  for  1961-62,  which  are  con- 
tamed  in  a  brief  of  the  Goverrunent,  filed 
against  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  civU 
action  No.  3312.  These  figures  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Southern  School  News 
of  February  1962  at  page  6.  In  turn, 
they  were  taken  from  a  report  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  figures  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  shall  object — will  the  Senator  fin- 
ish his  request? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  flgm-es  show  a 
comparison  of  expenditures  above  the 
State  minimum  program  for  instruction 
in  Mississippi  school  districts,  listed  on  a 
per-child  basis. 

In  the  case  of  Noxubee  County,  the  av- 
erage addition  per  white  child  was 
$113.29.  and  the  average  per  Negro  child 
was  $1.21.  Therefore,  the  ratio  on  the 
amount  given  above  the  minimum  was 
100  to  1.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  these  flgtires — and  I  shall  submit 
them  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi— 
they  can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  them,  except  that  they  are  out  of 
date;  they  are  no  longer  true,  as  is  shown 
by  the  figures  we  have. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  included,  even  if  they  are  out  of 
date.  I  have  no  objection  to  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  very  gener- 
ous on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

In  1961-62  most  school  districts  In  Mis- 
sissippi spent  far  more  for  the  Instruction 
of  each  white  child  than  for  the  Instruction 
of  each  Negro  chlld.> 

Following  are  comparisons  of  expendltxirea 
above  the  State  minimum  program  for  In- 


1  B-0-77  Southern  School  News.  February 
1962,  p.  6.  The  figures  were  taken  from  a 
report  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Thia  report  was  not 
officially  published  until  after  a  newspaper 
report  referred  to  It.  The  nonofflclal  source 
Is  used  here  because  the  United  States  does 
not  have  this  report  at  the  present  time. 


structlon  in  Mississippi  school  dlstrlct«.  llsted' 
on  a  per-chlld  basis:  


District 


District 


Aberdeen  separate 

Alcorn  County — 

Amite  County 

AiDory  separate 

Anpuilla. 

Attala  Coiinty 

Baldwj-n  separate 

Bay  St.  Ix)al8  separate 

Benton  County -• 

Biloxi  separate ■ 

Bolivar  County  1 ■ 

Bolivar  County  2 

Bolivar  Cotmty3 

BoUvHT  County  4 

Bolivar  Coimty  6 

Bolivar  County  6 

Brookhavpn  separate 

Calhoun  County 

Canton  separate 

Carroll  County.. 

Chickasaw  County. 

Choctaw  County 

Claiborne  County 

Clarke  County 

Clarksdale  separate 

Clay  County 

Coahoma  County 

Cofleeville 

Columbia  separate 

Columbus  separate 

Copiah  Coimty 

Corinth  separate ■ 

Covington  County • 

De  Soto  County • 

Drew  separate • 

East  Jasper.- • 

Kast  Tallahatchie 

Forrest  County 

Forrest  separate 

Franklin  County 

George  County 

Greene  County 

Greenville  separate 

Greenwood  separate 

Grenada  County 

Grenada  separate 

Oulfport  separate 

Hancock  County 

Harrison  County 

Hattlesburg  separate 

Hatlehurst  separate 

Hinds  County 

Hollandale 

Holly  Bluff 

Holly  Springs  separate 

Holmes  County 

Houston  separate - 

Humphreys  County • 

Indianola  separate 

Itawamba  County 

luka  separate 

Jackson  County 

Jackson  separate 

Jefferson  County 

Jefferson  Davis  County 

Jones  County 

Kemper  County - 

Kosciusko  separate 

Lafayette  County 

Lamar  County - 

Lauderdale  County.. 

Laurel  separate - 

Lawrence  County 

Leake  County 

Lee  Coimty 

Leflore  County 

Leland 

Lincoln  County 

Lone  Beach  separate 

Louisville-Winston 

Lowndes  County -- — 

Lumberton  consolidated • 

Madison  County ■ 

Marion  County 

Marshall  County 

McComb  separate 

Meridian  separate 

Monroe  County 

Montgomery  County 

Moss  Point  separate 

Natchez-Adams 

Neshoba  County 

Nettleton  Line 

New  Albany 

Newton  County - 

Newton  separate — 

North  Panola  consolidated — 

North  Pike. 

North  Tippah  County 

Noxubee  County 

Oakland  consolidated... 

Ocean  Springs  separate 

Okolona  separate 


White 


$54.78 

10.30 

7a  46 

7a  68 

130.  S5 

62.67 

32.45 

105.56 

69.42 

128.02 

125.10 

117.63 

177.37 

101.55 

123.65 


White 


Negro 


tU.  15 


58.56 
38.06 
35.70 
8L26 
65.42 
46.84 
142.64 
56.82 
146.06 
64.07 
130.33 
68.05 
00.73 
106.74 
40.88 
70.94 
52.53 
87.66 
104.06 
111.22 
60.15 
67.76 
86.48 
77.62 
66.53 
60.50 
134.43 
116.78 
01.51 
70.00 
03.34 
64.16 
58.91 
115.06 
00.05 
80.24 
117. 81 
101. 17 
90.78 
117.02 
44.75 
116.62 
72.26 
34.00 
29.73 
76.  51 
140.64 
06.20 
50.44 
38.25 
71.28 
74.64 
37.79 
52.82 
62.34 
70.63 
57.01 
48.85 
21.67 
175.38 
113.02 
68.61 
138.38 
47.82 
64.03 
85.47 
171.24 
42.01 
60.56 
61.51 
116.58 
44.11 
48.73 
86.63 
131.84 
21.16 
26.81 
55.03 
67.42 
81.23 
104.28 
30.80 
35.14 
113.20 
104.03 
78.26 
72.80 


2.24 
28.22 
21.15 
12.42 

iao4 

10.43 
15.63 
86.25 
2.32 
3.16 
4.46 
23.  S6 
5.68 
14.26 
20.70 
21.28 
17.00 
7.08 
.62 
16.97 
19.88 
16.11 
25.07 
15.31 
12.74 
6.65 
27.82 
$54.92 
7.11 
41.32 
23.05 
3.74 
20.03 
8.57 
6.61 
34.10 
40.58 
13.86 
34.65 
11.37 
34.25 
46.45 
13.31 
27.38 
50.76 


Oiford  separate 

Pascagoula  separate.. 

PassChristian  separate 

Pearl  River  County 

Perry  County 

Philadelphia  separate 

Picayune  separate 

Pontotoc   'ounty 

Pontotoc  separate 

Poplarville  separate - 

Prentiss  Countv 

Quitman  consolidated 

Quitman  County — 

Rankin  County 

Richton  separate 

Scott  County 

Senatobla  separate - 

Sharkey-Issaquena. 

Simpson  County.. 

Smith  Coimty 

South  Panola 

South  Pike 

South  Tippah 

Starkvi lie  separate 

Stone  County 

Sunflower  County 

Tate  County ■ 

Tishomingo  County — - — 

Tunica  County - 

Tupelo  separate 

Union  County 

Union  separate 

Vicksburg  separate 

Walthall  County 

Warren  County 

Water  Valley 

Wayne  County — — 

Webster  County 

Western  Line 

West  Jasper 

West  Point  separate 

West  Tallahatchie 

Wilkinson  County 

Winona  separate 

Vazoo  County 

Yazoo  City  separate 


Negro 


$09.42 

102.88 
127  98 
6L70 
96.08 
85.05 
74.64 
34.75 
78.91 
57.96 
33.88 
60.70 
90.28 
72.71 
52.09 
31.65 
65.08 
18.75 
41.42 
54.34 
69.55 
101.92 
32.40 
78.00 
60.27 
127.36 
67.08 
41.06 
172.80 
96.87 
26.68 
47.62 
124.33 
48.08 
101.66 
53.44 
62.76 
34.62 
198.74 
55.71 
61.26 
141.95 
80.76 
7a  95 
245.55 
98.43 


30.67 
45.64 
78.50 


38.61 
30.33 
26.48 
13.59 


18.60 
19.88 
13.48 

8.41 
14.78 
14.41 
ia95 
ia74 
25.74 

8.97 
20.43 

1.35 

lass 


19.11 
13.03 
11.49 

5.84 
2.70 

5.90 
31.41 

7.86 

7.24 
24.17 
ia55 
ia62 

2.76 
$8.60 
11.66 
62.27 

0.87 
11.01 
13.47 

1.28 
12.02 

2.02 
35.64 


14.24 

61.60 

0.76 

ia4i 

18.00 
1.26 
7.84 
5.73 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Initially  I  spoke  about 
expenditures  by  local  school  boards,  and 
then  said  that  State  funds  had  reduced 
the  figures  for  the  per  pupil  expenditures. 
We  know  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  South  with  the  pas- 
of  years.    I  am  glad  this  has 


sage 


oc- 


15.35 
15.17 
46.06 
25.32 
68.99 
106.37 

2.60 
ia24 
29.45 
11.91 
21.16 

8.12 
43.22 
34.28 
36.33 
23.14 
17.37 

7.67 

9,52 
24.09 
26.06 


curred.  However,  we  know  that  the  Ne- 
gro started  from  so  far  behind  that  even 
yet  the  Negro  has  not  been  brought  to 
equality.  I  notice  that  the  Senator  pro- 
duced one  set  of  figures  showing  that  in 
one  county  the  total  expenditure  of  State, 
county,  and  local  funds  per  white  child 
was  $220.  and  per  Negro  child  it  was  ap- 
proximately $140.  That  is  a  difference 
of  $80.  or  55  percent.  That  is  a  very  real 
difference. 

Those  figures  took  in 


Senator  is  concerned  and  about  which 
the  Senator  wants  to  do  something. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  always  fa- 
vored a  system  of  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation, with  higher  grants  to  States  and 
localities  where  the  taxable  capacity  per 
schoolchild  is  relatively  low.  I  have 
said  also  that  the  South  as  a  whole  can- 
not be  charged  with  unwillingness  to 
support  "education,"  because  what  the 
Senator  says  is  true;  namely,  on  the 
whole,  the  Southern  States  are  spending 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  per 
child  for  education  than  the  country  does 
og  ft  whole 

This  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  South 
has  two  difficulties.  One  is  that  the  tax- 
able income  is  low.  The  Southern  States 
are  not  wealthy;  indeed,  they  are  poor 
States.  That  is  not  their  fault.  Sec- 
ond, they  maintain  an  uneconomic  and 
costly  dual  school  system,  which  directly 
increases  the  cost. 

I  do  not  wish  the  Senator  to  think  that 
we  of  the  North  are  blind  to  the  economic 
problems   which    the    Southern    States 
face     We  are  aware  of  them,  and  we 
want  to  help.    I  beUeve  that  one  of  the 
features  in  the   so-called  war  against 
poverty  should  be  special  grants  to  school 
districts,  both  rural  and  urban,  where  the 
needs  are  great,  where  families  are  dis- 
advantaged,   and    even    culturally    de- 
prived, and  where  tax  resources  are  low. 
This  means  school  aid  and  service  aid 
to  the  school  districts  of  the  Appala- 
chians, to  the  school  districts  of  States 
such  as  Mississippi,  and  to  schools  which 
are  largely  Negro  inside  the  great  metro- 
politan centers. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  can  move  in 
this  direction  when  we  try  to  put  some 
flesh  and  blood  on  the  bones  of  the  war 
against  poverty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
statements  of  the  Senator.  I  know  the 
Senator  acts  entirely  in  good  faith.  I 
know  he  has  solicitude  for  everyone. 
The  Senator  is  a  great  humanitarian. 
However,  we  are  not  asking  for  Federal 
money  for  the  schools  in  Mississippi.  We 
are  doing  fairly  weU.  We  are  improving. 
We  do  not  want  our  school  system  de- 
stroyed, which  is  what  this  bUl  would 
do  It  would  destroy  the  system  which 
we  have  of  supporting  our  schools  and 
educational  and 


Mr.  STENNIS. 

all  the  local  districts,  as  the  Senator  said.  ^^uu^aw^x.^.   -.. 

and  they  varied  greatly  from  county  to  ^PJ^J^^f^^'^^Jor  both  white  and  colored, 

county.    The  figures  depend  pn  wealto  ^^/g^no  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  one  of 


Oktibbeha  County. I  103.87 


7.64 
8.53 
16.00 
4.35 
19.10 
8.91 
18.85 
63.11 
6.20 
6.71 
43.30 
49.38 
7.12 
1.58 
13.42 
17.98 
19.83 
1.76 
.76 
.00 
1.21 
6.15 
84.06 
14.54 
8.91 


improving   the  pHucational   ana   career 

depend  on  wealth 
and  population  by  races,  which  vary 
greatly  and  numerically.  We  have  a  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  that  is  being  made, 
which  is  most  encouraging. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  further. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed  unanimously,  it  will  not  add  one 
dime  for  the  use  of  these  schools.  No 
Federal  money  is  involved  in  the  figures; 
not  one  dime.  The  tax  burden  will  con- 
tinue to  rest  exactly  where  it  is.  If  the 
Senator  carried  out  his  plan  and  the  bill 

XreTmthrbeTe^^SSSt^^^^^^        promis^d-to  ^eld  briefly  to  the  Senator 
^^^ItS'^^^.^IV.^ i^^Tf^  mleht  be  a     from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  to  the 

from     North     Dakota      [Mr. 


Mississippi's  humble  representatives,  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  schools,  not  only  In 
Mississippi,  but  in  other  areas  In  the 
South  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  upheld  by  the  courts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  any  other  questions  on  the  subject 
matter  of  my  address?  If  not.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COOPER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President.  I  have 


support  for  the  plan;  there  might  be  a 
diversion  to  private  schools,  and  all  sorts 
of  trouble  might  occur.  This  biU  means 
trouble,  and  trouble  compounded  with 
respect  to  a  situation  about  which  the 


Senator     ,         r,     *v. 

Young],  and  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  if  I  can  do  so  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


J^^ 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  I  yield.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  speak  today  have  been  in- 
formed by  his  discussion  of  this  section, 
title  IV,  of  the  bill.  We  have  been  moved 
by  his  eloquence.  His  statement  has 
been  so  exhaustive,  so  informative,  and 
so  compeUing  in  its  argument  that  there 
is  very  little  anyone  can  add  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  already  said. 

I  commend  him.  I  have  admired  the 
Senator  for  many  years  for  his  con- 
sistency in  seeking  to  obtain  equal  rights 
for  all  people.  All  of  us  owe  the  Senator 
a  great  debt  for  his  masterful  exposition. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  MONITORING  OF  MAIL 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  been  sending  copies  of 
their  answers  to  my  correspondence  to 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  for  the  past 
several  months. 

I  do  not  know  upon  whose  orders  my 
correspondence  with  the  agencies  is  be- 
ing monitored.  However,  it  must  be  that 
someone  has  more  than  a  casual  interest 
in  whatever  line  of  inquiry  I  may  be 
pursuing. 

This  was  an  arbitrary  decision  by  the 
respective  agencies,  and  it  was  done 
without  my  consent. 

While  I  resented  this  highly  improper 
and  most  unusual  procedure,  neverthe- 
less I  attributed  it  to  the  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to  deter- 
mine all  of  the  facts  and  to  explore  all 
the  leads  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case.  But  last  week  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  decided  to  dis- 
continue its  investigation,  and  that  ex- 
cuse is  no  longer  valid — yet  my  mail  is 
still  being  monitored. 

Not  only  is  this  monitoring  of  my  mail 
with  the  agencies  continuing,  but  this 
week  I  received  a  reply  to  a  letter  which 
was  actually  cleared  with  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  before  it  was  finalized 
and  sent  to  my  ofBce. 

To  my  knowledge  this  procedure  has 
never  heretofore  been  adopted  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  correspondence  between 
a  Government  agency  and  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  suggest  to  those  who  gave  the  orders 
for  this  monitoring  of  my  mail  and  to 
those  who  are  participating  therein  that 
it  is  remotely  possible  that  they  have 
overlooked  one  important  point — I  may 
already  know  some  of  the  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  am  asking,  and  in  that 
event  I  would  know  when  they  were  try 
ing  to  cover  up.  And  have  they  ever 
stopped  to  think  how  easy  under  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  to  determine 
just  who  was  a  party  to  the  coverup? 

Nevertheless,  since  someone  in  high 
position  thinks  my  correspondence  is  ol 
such  importance  that  it  should  be  read 
by  certain  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  ara^ 
going  to  forget  my  modesty  and  assume 
that  it  is  important  enough  to  be  reaq 
by  all  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Normally  it  would  be  considered  im- 
proper to  release  a  letter  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  prior  to  their 
receiving  it.  but  it  is  equally  improper  to 
allow  a  third  party  to  monitor  the  reply. 
Therefore,  I  am  assuming  that  this  is  a 
New  Frontier  procedure,  and  I  shall  ad- 
just accordingly. 

Unless  I  receive  a  better  explanation 
for  this  unusual  procedure  than  that 
which  has  thus  far  been  advanced,  be- 
ginning next  week  I  shall  proceed  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  all  of 
that  correspondence  in  which  I  think 
they  would  be  interested. 


NEED  FOR  WHEAT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  wheat  farmers  of  our  Na- 
tion are  in  serious  trouble.  Defeat  of 
the  pending  wheat  bill  will  mean  a  dras- 
tic drop  in  prices  to  farmers  of  from 
50  to  75  cents  a  bushel.  This  would  mean 
cash  prices  for  wheat  of  not  more  than 
$1.30  to  $1.40  a  bushel  at  best.  This 
price  collapse  would  not  be  confined  to 
wheat  only.  It  would  soon  spread  to 
most  other  farm  commodities. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
present  $1.25  a  bushel  price  supports 
for  corn  could  be  maintained  at  this  level 
if  wheat  price  supports  dropped  to  $1.25 
a  bushel?  There  would  be  little  justi- 
fication for  continuing  com  supports  at 
the  same  level  as  wheat  when  the  na- 
tional average  yields  are  more  than  dou- 
ble that  of  wheat.  A  collapse  of  wheat 
and  feed  grain  price;;  would  almost  im- 
mediately have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
milk  producers  and  producers  of  all 
meats  such  as  beef,  pork,  and  poultry. 

Wheat  prices  in  1963  were  at  about  the 
same  level  they  were  15  or  20  years  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  wheat  prices 
have  remained  at  approximately  the 
same  level  over  the  last  20  years,  due 
only  to  price  support  programs,  the  price 
of  almost  every  manufactured  com- 
modity has  risen  sharply.  The  wheat 
farmers  of  America,  faced  as  they  are 
with  constantly  increasing  costs  of  all 
production  items  including  farm  ma- 
chinery, trucks,  automobiles,  petroleum 
products,  rubber,  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
labor,  and  taxes  just  could  not  remain 
solvent  with  this  drastic  drop  in  wheat 
prices.  No  other  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy could  sustain  such  an  income  loss 
and  survive. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  sched- 
uled to  vote  on  the  Senate-passed  farm 
bill  next  week.  Because  the  spring  wheat 
and  cotton  planting  seasons  are  upon  us, 
together  with  civil  rights  and  other  legis- 
lation of  high  priority,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  consider  any  other  wheat  or 
cotton  legislation  this  year. 

Wheat  faces  problems  which  are  vastly 
different  than  those  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  almost  any  other  farm  com- 
modity. Even  with  the  production  con- 
trols of  recent  years  farmers  have  pro- 
duced more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
wheat  needed  for  domestic  consumption. 
Without  controls  they  could  easily  pro- 
duce three  times  as  much  as  could  be 
used  in  the  United  States.    They  must 


depend  on  huge  export  markets  in  order 
to  survive. 

Although  wheat  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant food  commodities,  it  cannot  be 
sold  directly  to  the  consuming  public  in 
any  of  the  big  wheat  deficit  nations  of 
the  world.  In  almost  every  instance,  it 
must  be  sold  to  the  governments  of  these 
countries  at  negotiated  or  world  prices. 
All  of  these  nations  maintain  a  high  price 
for  their  own  producers  but  refuse  to  let 
our  wheat  farmers  take  advantage  of  this 
price.  In  each  instance  these  govern- 
ments buy  our  wheat  at  world  prices, 
which  are  much  lower  than  their  own, 
and  reap  a  big  profit. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  world 
wheat  market.  It  is  rigged  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  always  against  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  producer.  Thus,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  argue  that  our  wheat  producers 
can  go  it  alone,  so  to  speak,  without  any 
price  protection  whatsoever. 

There  is  another  serious  obstacle 
which  prevents  the  American  wheat  pro- 
ducer from  receiving  an  adequate  price 
for  his  wheat  on  the  open  market. 
Wheat,  now  as  for  years  past,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  our  most  important  food 
sources  in  times  of  national  emergency. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  determined 
that  for  security  reasons  we  must  main- 
tain an  annual  carryover  of  wheat  stocks 
of  at  least  600  million  bushels.  If  our 
stocks  fall  below  this  level,  export  li- 
censes would  not  be  issued.  This  was 
the  case  during  and  immediately  after 
World  War  II,  when  wheat  was  in  short 
supply. 

I  do  not  argue  with  the  premise  that 
we  must  maintain  adequate  stocks  of  this 
basic  food  source.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  farmers 
can  never  expect  an  adequate  price  for 
their  production  on  the  free  market  as 
long  as  our  carryover  of  wheat  amounts 
to  anything  like  600  million  bushels. 
Only  short  supplies  will  permit  reason- 
ably good  prices  on  the  free  market. 

The  wheat  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
does  have  several  shortcomings.  I  do 
not  contend  it  is  the  perfect  bill.  It  is 
the  best  that  we  could  get  passed  by  the 
Senate,  however.  In  the  many  months 
that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  been  considering  wheat  legislation, 
it,  too,  has  been  unable  to  come  up  with 
a  better  wheat  bill.  Many  of  us  had 
wheat  legislation  proposals  we  thought 
were  better;  but  we  lost  our  case,  for  the 
time  being. 

It  is  not  a  question  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  whether  some  other  program 
is  better  than  the  pending  wheat  bill. 
Rather,  the  question  is  whether  the 
wheat  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  better  than  the  situation 
which  now  exists  if  no  legislation  were 
enacted.  Failure  to  enact  this  measure 
would  mean  that  price  supports,  as  a 
result  of  the  last  wheat  referendum, 
would  be  $1.26  a  bushel  with  another 
meaningless  producer  referendum  to  be 
held  before  June  15.  In  order  for  farm- 
ers to  get  even  this  low  level  price  sup- 
port protection  of  $126  a  bushel,  they 
would  have  to  subject  themselves  to 
production  controls  under  acreage  al- 
lotments.   Indeed,  Mr.  President,  farm- 


ers will  be  subjected  to  the  same  produc- 
tion controls,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  House  vote  on  the  pending  wheat 

bill.  .      , 

Failure  to  pass  the  measure  simply 
means  that  farmers  will  lose  an  average 
of  approximately  47  cents  a  bushel  on 
their  1964  wheat  crop.    For  most  farm- 
ers, and  particularly  younger  operators. 
this  loss  of  income  could  well  mean  the 
difference  between  economic  survival  and 
progress  or  losing  their  farms  and  homes. 
Mr.  President,  during  my  19  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  never  witnessed  such 
vicious  and  inaccurate  propaganda  at- 
tacks as  those  which  have  been  leveled 
at  the  pending  wheat  bill.     One  of  the 
charges  being   made   is   that   it  would 
mean  an  increase  in  the  consumer  price 
of  bread  of  2  to  3  cents  a  loaf.    Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.    If  the 
bill  is  enacted,  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
bakers  will  be  approximately  the  same 
as  it  is  now.    The  cost  of  the  wheat  in 
a  loaf  of  bread  is  presently  only  about 
2V2  cents.    This  means  that  the  price  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat  would  have  to  increase 
60  cents  a  bushel  for  each  1-cent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread.    If  the  bill 
is  enacted,  the  cost  to  the  bakers  will 
be  approximately  the  same  as  it  is  now. 
Thus,  there  would  be  no  justification  for 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 

bread. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  have 
charged  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween this  program  and  the  one  disap- 
proved by  farmers  in  the  last  wheat  ref- 
erendum. Mr.  President,  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  these  two  pro- 
grams as  there  is  between  night  and  day. 
The  one  disapproved  last  spring  involved 
tough  production  controls  for  every 
wheat  producer.  Under  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  any  farmer  who  does  not 
want  to  participate  in  the  program  can 
produce  all  the  wheat  he  wants  to  and 
can  market  it  free  of  penalty. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    At  this  point,  will 

the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Is  it  not  true  that  if 

a  farmer  did  not  engage  in  the  program, 

he  would  lose  70  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  He 
would  lose  an  average  of  about  47  cents 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  at  least  there  is 
an  economic  penalty;  I  wish  to  make 
that  point. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That  is 
also  true  of  the  present  com  program. 
If  the  farmer  does  not  participate,  he 
loses  the  18-cent-a-bushel  payment  and 
price  support  benefits.  This  is  true  of 
all  such  programs. 

Changes  have  been  made  that  under 
this  plan  farmers'  income  from  wheat 
will  be  lower  than  it  was  in  1963.  It  is 
true  that  if  this  program  is  adopted 
wheat  income  will  be  a  little  lower  than 
it  was  during  the  last  crop  year.  How- 
ever, and  this  is  the  basic  point,  while 
income  will  not  be  maintained  at  quite 
the  1963  level  it  will  be  maintained  at 
a  much  more  satisfactory  level  than 
would  be  the  case  if  nothing  is  done. 
The  cost  of  this  program  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  be  far  less 


than  the  cost  of  the  programs  of  recent 

years. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  inaccurate  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  this  bill — 
charges  that  are  so  cleverly  and  cun- 
ningly presented  that  they  tend  to  con- 
fuse a  great  many  people.  This  is  the 
intention  of  those  spreading  this  propa- 
ganda. Unfortunately,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  President,  wheat  farmers  as  well 
as  all  farmers  and  ranchers  are  willing 
to  go  it  alone  without  any  price  protec- 
tion or  government  programs  if  every 
other  segment  of  our  economy  is  willing 
to  do  the  same.  We  have  not  yet  come  to 
that  happy  day.  Wheat  farmers  need 
legislation  to  help  them  now,  and  they 
need  it  badly. 

There  is  as  much  justification  for  the 
cotton  section  of  the  bill  as  there  is  for 
the  wheat  section.  Cotton  farmers  are 
in  deep  trouble  and  need  this  legislation. 
This  cotton  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  maintaining  a  healthy  cotton 
economy. 

Mr  President,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  act  favor- 
ably next  week,  wh^i  it  considers  the 
Senate-passed  wheat-cotton  bill. 

Mr .  BURDICK.  Mr .  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 

to  yield,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  contribution  this  after- 
noon. He  has  pointed  out  some  very  im- 
portant facts,  and  also  has  referred  to  a 
position  of  the  critics— namely,  that  the 
70-cent  certificate  would  be  a  bread  tax 
and  would  result  in  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  this  bill  the 
miller  would  be  buying  wheat  at  the 
same  price  as  that  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  entirely  correct;  the  price  would  be  at 
approximately  the  same  level. 

Mr.    BURDICK.      And    no    increase 
whatever  should  result  from  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  millers? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    That 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Any  increase  in  the 
price  to  the  consumer  would  have  to  be 
based  on  some  other  factor;   would  it 

not?  ^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    That 

is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  My  colleague  should 
also  be  commended  for  pointing  out  that 
today  the  farmer  is  in  a  very  difficult 
economic  squeeze  and  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, for  his  costs  are  rising  at  the 
same  time  that  his  income  is  going  down. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  colloquy  my 
colleague  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma:  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  the 
farmer  who  complies  with  this  program 
must  also  contribute  by  reducing  his 
acreage,  in  order  to  get  the  higher 
price? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That  is 
correct,  and  that  is  an  important  point. 
To  the  extent  that  a  farmer  reduces  his 
planted  acreage,  he  helps  those  who  do 
not  reduce  their  acreage. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  obtain  the  in- 
creased price,  he  must  take  action  on  his 
own  part,  voluntarily;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    That 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxmc] 
spoke  to  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
urgency  of  a  favorable  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  wheat-cotton 
bill.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  vote  which  will  be  taken  in  the 
House  next  week  on  this  bill  could  very 
well  be  called  a  $700  million  vote  because 
if  the  House  fails  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, farm  income  could  drop  as  much  as 
$700  million. 

The  loss  to  our  wheat  growers  alone 
will  be  about  $600  million  if  this  bill  Is 
not  approved.  Such  a  heavy  loss  In  farm 
income  will  affect  not  only  oixr  Nation's 
wheat  farmers,  not  only  our  citizens  of 
rural  America,  but  virtually  all  areas  of 
the  country  be  they  small  or  large,  rural 
or  urban.  The  effect  of  the  tax  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  earlier  this  year 
would  for  all  practical  purposes  be  dis- 
sipated if  such  a  substantial  drop  in 
agricultural  income  occurs.  We  carmot 
on  the  one  hand  pump  money  back  into 
the  economy  by  a  tax  reduction,  and  on 
the  other  hand  lose  the  same  money 
through  a  drop  in  agriculture  income  and 
have  nothing  but  trouble  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
study  this  bill  and  its  meaning  prior  to 
casting  his  vote  next  week.  We  in  the 
Senate  debated  the  wheat-cotton  bill  for 
a  week  prior  to  passing  it  earlier  this 
year.  The  Record  contains  every  good 
argimient  for  passage  of  this  bill.  I  know 
of  no  valid  reason  for  rejecting  it. 

I  personally  would  have  preferred  a 
different   type   of   legislation   for   both 
wheat  and  cotton.    I  made  that  state- 
ment at  the  time  we  passed  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.     I  had  urged  approval  of 
bills  for  these  commodities  which  would 
provide    direct   Treasury   payments   to 
farmers  who   would   cooperate   with  a 
voluntary  program.    While  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  would  not  entirely 
accept  my  recommendations,  we  were 
able  to  vote  on  legislation  which  will 
through    different    means    achieve    the 
same  end;   that  is,  a  stabilization  of 
farm  income. 

Mr,  President,  we  owe  It  to  our  Na- 
tion's family  farmers  to  present  them 
legislation  which  will  enable  them  to  at 
least  maintain  their  income.  I  think 
this  income  is  far  too  low  and  that  ways 
and  means  should  be  fotmd  to  substan- 
tially increase  it.  Perhaps  one  day  our 
farmers  who  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
enjoy  the  highest  quality  and  greatest 
quantity  of  food  in  the  world  at  the  low- 
est price  wUl  share  in  the  wealth  of  this 
great  Nation.    For  the  present,  however, 
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we  have  a  biU  which  wUl  at  least  stabi- 
lize agricultxoral  income.  This  is  the 
bill  which  will  be  considered  in  the 
House  next  week.  I  strongly  urge  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  to  very 
carefully  consider  the  present  agricul- 
tural situation  and  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  in  light  of  that  situation  prior 
to  casting  his  vote  on  the  wheat-cotton 
bill.  _^____^^^ 

NEED  FOR  BEET  SUGAR  QUOTA 

INCREASE 
Mr   DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to 

me'' 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER.  Let  me  ask  how  long 
the  Senator   from  Colorado   wishes   to 

speak? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    For  about  4  mm- 

utes.  ,      , 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
that  length  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 

floor.  _      ,   X,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr   COOPER.    Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
yielding  and  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  while  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Is  in  the  Chamber,  for  I  wish 
to  make  some  comments  in  connection 
with  the  same  matter. 

Although  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  I  may  not  agree  on  the  wheat 
bill,  we  do  agree  on  the  sugar  bill. 

Sometime  ago  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  quota  for  this  year 
by  750,000  tons.    I  was  very  happy  to 
join  in  sponsoring   that  bill.    At  that 
time  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  need  for  enactment  of 
the  bUl;  so  I  thought  I  would  take  this 
opportxmlty   to   set   forth,   briefly,   my 
reasons,  because  we  shall  have  to  take! 
action  again  this  year  in  regard  to  sugar.: 
I  say  "this  year"  because  the  provlsionsi 
of  the  bill  which  pertain  to  the  foreign 
quotas  on  sugar  to  come  into  this  covmtry 
will  expire  this  year;  and  if  we  are  to  doi 
anything   about  this   matter,  we   shall] 
have   to  act  in  any  event. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  goodi 
time  and  a  good  point  to  make  a  change 
in  such  a  way  that  our  domestic  Industry 
can  have  a  larger  share  of  the  overall 
market. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  because 
some  time  ago  President  Johnson  asked! 
that  acreage  controls  on  domestic  beet| 
sugar  be  removed.  As  a  result,  the  acre-t 
age  of  beet  sugar  has  been  vastly  ex-, 
panded.  in  order  to  take  up  the  slacl? 
which  occurred  when  we  were  unable  t0 
obtain  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  fron< 
other  countries. 

The  situation  became  quite  curious,  at 
a  matter  of  fact.    The  other  coimtries 
which  were  given  specific  quotas  under 
the   bill,   were   having   grave    diCBcult] 
meeting   their   quotas ;    and   the   worl( 

market,  in  like  manner,  was  having  grea  , 

difficulty  taking  up  its  share  of  the  over- 
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all  production,  because  the  world  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  was  higher  than  the  U.S. 
domestic  market — which  is  one  of  the 
things  which  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  sugar  legislation  had  tried  to  point 
out  time  and  time  again  to  the  oppo- 
nents, although  we  never  seemed  to  be 
able  to  explain  the  matter  adequately 
to  them:  namely,  that  the  consumers 
would  not  be  hurt  by  the  quota  system 
we  proposed,  but,  instead,  would  be  bene- 
fited, because  under  the  quota  system 
they  are  prevented  from  loss  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  if  the  world  market  goes 
too  low,  and  they  are  also  protected 
from  a  high  market  price  when  the  world 
market  goes  up. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  making  a  very  important 
point.  Consumers  now  realize  that 
sugar  legislation  has  helped  them  great- 
ly. If  it  were  not  for  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, sugar  prices  would  have  sky- 
rocketed to  even  higher  levels.  The  legis- 
lation affords  the  consumers  of  America 
their  best  assurance  of  ample  sugar  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  there  are  now  22 
cosponsors  of  this  bill  in  addition  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  For  the  first 
time.  Senators  from  some  of  our  major 
consuming  areas  are  supporting  legisla- 
tion of  this  type. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  certainly  de- 
lighted to  hear  that.  It  is  another  in- 
dication of  the  importance  of  the  over- 
all subject.  Unless  the  bill  is  passed,  a 
cutback  of  about  40  percent  of  the  exist- 
ing acreage  of  beet  sugar  now  under 
cultivation  wovild  be  required.  If  the 
bill  is  passed,  it  will  be  held  about  even. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  I  find  that  this  af- 
ternoon we  are  all  in  agreement  on  sugar. 
My  colleague  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoiTNG] ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DOB4INICK],  and  I  are  cosponsors  of  the 
proposed  sugar  legislation.  Perhaps 
some  time  my  colleague  and  I  can  con- 
vince the  Senator  from  Colorado  of  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  wheat  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  be  delighted 
at  all  times  to  discuss  those  problems 
with  the  Senators,  because  I  think  they 
are  of  vast  importance  to  my  State  as 
well  as  to  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
up  too  much  time.  I  appreciate  the 
time  which  has  been  given  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
comments  on  why  a  beet  sugar  quota  In- 
crease of  750,000  tons  Is  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  a  Bett  Sugab  Quota  Incheask  or  750,000 

Tons  Is  Nkcessabt 

1.  presknt  beit  sugar  quota  is  grossly 

inadequate 

The  basic  beet  sugar  quota,  (sec.  202(a)  (1) 

of  the  Sugar  Act)    should  be  Increased  by 

750,000  tona— from  the  preaent  2,660,000  tons 


to  3.400,000.  The  higher  levels  of  produc- 
tion requested  by  the  Government  for  1963, 
1964,  and  1965  make  an  Increase  of  this 
amount  necessary.  This  Increase  Is  In  the 
interest  of  J.S.  sugar  consvuners,  and  Is  vital 
to  American  farmers  who  need  sugarbeets  as 
a  cash  crop  and  as  an  alternate  or  replace- 
ment for  crops  now  In  surplus  production. 
Also,  It  la  Important  to  the  welfare  of  factory 
and  field  labor  in  the  25  States  In  which  the 
beet  sugar  Industry  Is  now  located. 

2.    WHY  BEET  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IS  ABOVE 
EXISTING  QUOTA 

To  encourage  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  beet  sugar  Industry  In  new  areas  (sec. 
302(b)(3)),  the  Congress,  In  1962,  provided 
for  erection  of  six  new  beet  sugar  processing 
plants  in  the  1963-66  period.  And  early  In 
1963,  when  the  critical  foreign  sugar  supply 
situation  became  alarming,  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  turned  to  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  Industry  as  the  quick- 
est dependable  source  of  greater  production 
in  the  period  ahead,  and  announced,  that 
there  would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on 
sugarbeet  planting  In  1964  and  1965  as  well 
as  in  1963.  The  industry  responded  with 
Immediate  and  substantial  increases  in  pro- 
duction far  above  existing  quota  levels. 

3.  DRASTIC     ACREAGE     CUTS     INEYTTABLE     UNLESS 
BEET    SUGAR   QUOTA    INCREASED 

Unless  the  basic  beet  sugar  quota  is  in- 
creased, established  sugarbeet  growers  will 
be  faced  with  a  4-percent  cut  in  acreage. 
Moreover,  authorization  of  additional  new 
beet  sugar  factories  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  grossly  unfair  thus  to  pe- 
naUze  present  growers  who  have  contributed 
so  importantly  to  the  national  sugar  supply, 
and  to  prohibit  sugarbeet  production  in  new 
areas  where  the  crop  is  so  urgently  needed. 

4.  BEET     SUGAB    INDUSTRY     SAVED     MILLIONS    OF 
DOLLARS   FOR    CONSUMERS   IN    1963 

Consumers  are  benefiting  materially  from 
the  beet  sugar  Industry's  response  to  the 
congressional  Intent  and  executive  requests. 
The  Industry  produced  a  half  million  tons 
more  s\igar  In  1963  than  In  1962.  and  is  In  the 
process  of  producing  a  quarter  million  tons 
more  sugar  this  year  than  last — thus  con- 
tributing substantially  to  relieving  the  sup- 
ply problem.  Moreover,  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry has  significantly  recognized  its  obliga- 
tions to  consumers  under  the  Sugar  Act.  In 
1963.  beet  sugar  sold  from  $1  to  $3  a  hvmdred 
povmds  less  than  cane  sugar  in  the  same 
markets.  Both  the  volume  and  price  of  beet 
sugar  helped  keep  U.S.  prices  of  Imported  raw 
cane  sugar  lower  than  many  other  coim- 
tries had  to  pay  for  the  same  sugar. 

By  saving  millions  of  dollars  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers in  1963,  the  beet  sugar  Industry  was 
continuing  its  tradition  of  serving  con- 
sumers. Beet  sugar  never  sells  for  more  than 
cane  sugar,  and  usually  sells  for  less.  It  is 
significant  that  In  the  one  section  of  the 
country  where  only  cane  sugar  Is  normally 
available — the  Northeast  States — the  basic 
price  for  sugar  has  been  the  highest  in  the 
United  States  for  many  years. 

Recognition  of  the  Importance  of  domestic 
sugar  production  for  American  consumers 
was  given  by  President  Johnson  on  Janviary 
31.  1964.  when  he  urged  Congress  to  author- 
ize unlimited  1964  marketing  of  domestically 
produced  sugar. 

5.    INCREASE  IN  BEET  SUGAR  QUOTA  WOULD  COME 
FROM  UNALLOCATED  "GLOBAL"  QUOTA 

The  750.000-ton  increase  In  the  basic  beet 
sugar  quota  could  be  made  without  disturb- 
ing any  of  the  present  Individual  country 
quotas.  The  Increase  would  come  from  the 
so-called  global  quota.  Under  changed  world 
sugar  supply-demand  conditions  it  would 
appear  undesirable  to  continue  a  system 
wherein  a  large  quantity  of  U.S.  supplies  Is 
not  specifically  allocated. 


6.    OTHER  DOMESTIC  PRODUCER  QUOTAS  NOT 
AFFECTED  BY  INCREASED  BEET  QUOTA 

The  transfer  of  750,000  tons  from  the 
global  quota  to  the  beet  area  quota  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  quotas  of  the  other 
domestic  producing  areas — mainland  ;ane, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

7.    SUGAR  ACT  BENEFITS  TO  CANE  SUGAB 
REFINERS 

Cane  sugar  refiners  had  their  position 
materially  Improved  by  1962  amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act.  These  added  450,000  tons  to 
the  cane  refiners'  volume  by  prohibiting  fu- 
ture Importation  of  that  amount  of  foreign 
refined  sugar  authorized  by  the  previous  law. 
This  brought  total  volume  of  cane  refiners 
to  nearly  7  million  tons,  and  left  only  75,000 
tons  of  foreign  sugar  which  may  be  imported 
as  refined  sugar.  The  slight  increase  in  the 
beet  quota  In  1962  was  offset.  In  the  cane 
refiners'  favor,  by  the  transfer  of  Hawaiian 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  deficits  from  domestic 
areas  to  foreign  countries,  which  were  re- 
quired to  ship  the  sugar  In  raw  form. 

It  should  be  noted  that  100,000  tons  of 
protected  beet  sugar  expansion  have  already 
been  awarded  to  cane  sugar  refiners  and  that 
cane  refiners'  Interests  have  applied  for  an- 
other 100,000  tons  of  the  reserve.  Thus  cane 
sugar  refiners  are  prime  recipients  of  the 
benefits  of  the  beet  sugar  expansion  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

8.   WORLD    SUGAR    SITUATION    CONTTNUXS    TO    BE 
UNCERTAIN 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
sugar  world  since  Congress  wrote  the 
2.650.000-ton  basic  beet  sugar  quota  Into 
the  law  In  1962.  No  longer  Is  there  a  world 
surplus.  World  reserve  stocks  of  sugar, 
large  In  mld-1962,  are  now  ahnost  nonexist- 
ent. Even  If  talked-of  Increases  In  foreign 
production  are  eventually  realized  It  will 
take  time  and  a  vastly  Improved  Investment 
climate. 

Nearly  a  third  of  world  sugar  production 
is  under  Communist  control.  Instability 
and  political  txirmoil  plague  many  of  the 
other  sugar-producing  nations  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  In  this  vmcertaln  atmosphere,  it 
is  In  the  public  Interest  to  rely  on  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  Industry  for  an  additional 
V/2  to  8  percent  of  our  total  sugar  supplies — 
which  a  750,000-ton  Increase  In  the  basic 
beet  sugar  quota,  to  3.400.000  tons,  would 
achieve.  Even  after  adding  750.000  tons  to 
the  beet  area  quota,  foreign  countries  would 
BtiU  be  gtiaranteed  a  third  of  the  total  U.S. 
market  of  about  10  million  tons. 

WHY  A  BEET  SUGAR  QUOTA  INCREASE  OF  750.000 
TONS  IS  NECESSARY 

This  Statement  Is  supported  by  the  present 
sugarbeet  growers  and  beet  sugar  processors 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  organized 
groups  of  farmers  and  many  others  seeking 
allocation  of  "sugarbeet  acreage  reserves"  for 
expansion  of  the  sugarbeet  Industry  into  new 
areas,   as  follows: 

Arizona 

Arizona  Sugarbeet  Committee. 
California 

California  Beet  Growers  Association.  Ltd. 

Spreckles  Sugar  Co. 

Union  Sugar  Division.  Conoslldated  Poods 
Corp. 

Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 
Colorado 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Mar- 
keting Association  of  Colorado. 

Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 


Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

The  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 

Delaware 
Delaware  Sugar  Corp. 

Idaho 
Idaho  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association. 
Lower   Snake   River   Sugar  Beet   Growers 
Association. 
Nyssa-Nampa  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

niinoia 
Wabash  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Joint    Industrial    Develojmient    Commis- 
sion of  Adams  County. 

Indiana 
Wabash  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Paulding  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Iowa 
Mason  City  District  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Kansas 
Ash  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 
The  High  Plains  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Southwest    B:ansas    Sugar    Beet    Growers 
Council. 
Trl-County  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Maine 

Maine  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Michigan 

Alma  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Bllssfield  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Caro  Sugar  Beet  Growers.  Inc. 

Croswell  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Monitor  Sugar  Beet  Growers.  Inc. 

Saginaw  Sugar  Beet  Growers.  Inc. 

Sebewalng  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Mlchlgtm  Sugar  Co. 

Monitor  Sugar  Division  of  Robert  Oeige 
Coal  Co. 

Minnesota 

Red  River  Valley  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Southern  Minnesota  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Trl-County  Beet  Development  Association 
of  Minnesota. 

Mid- Valley  Beet  Development  Association. 

Minnesota-Dakota  Beet  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mason  City  District  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Missouri 

Western  Missouri  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Pemlscot-Dunklln-New  Madrid  Sugar  Beet 
Growers  Association. 

Montana 

Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Mar- 
keting Association  of  Montana. 

Western  Montana  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Oo. 

Nel)raska 

Central  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Nebraska  Non-Stock  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Northwest  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 
New  Mexico 

Texas-New  Mexico  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Association. 


New  York 
Finger  Lakes  Beet  Growers  Association.  Inc. 

North  Dakota 
Red  River   Valley   Beet  Growers   Associa- 
tion. 

Lake  Agassiz  Sugar  Corp. 
Minnesota-Dakota  Beet  Development  As- 
sociation. 
Mid- Valley  Beet  Development  Association. 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 

Ohio 
Buckeye  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Plndlay  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Fremont  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Paulding  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Northern  Ohio  Sugar  Co. 
Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc. 

Oklahoma 
Southwest  Oklahoma  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Oregon 

Nyssa-Nampa  Beet  Growers  Association. 
Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

South  Dakota 
Black  Hills  Beet  Growers  Association,  Inc. 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Tennessee 
Northwest  Tennessee  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Association. 

Texas 

Texas  &  New  Mexico  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Association. 

Dimmit  Beet  Growers,  Inc. 

North  Plains  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  High  Plains  Sugar  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation. 

Trans-Pecos  Sugar  Beet  Growers  of  Texas. 

Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

Utah 

Utah  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

Washington 

Wfishlngton  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Columbia  Basin  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Washington  State  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

WyoTning 

Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

Goshen  County  Beet  Growers  Association. 

Holly  Sugar  Corp. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Regional  and  national  organizations 
California  Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd. 
Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  As- 
sociation. 

National  Beet  Growers  Federation. 
Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 
United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  reason  I  have 
submitted  the  comments  is  that  they 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  sugarbeet  as- 
sociations of  States  which  I  shall  name. 
They  Indicate  the  degree  of  Importance 
the  subject  Is  to  the  country.  The  States 
are  as  follows : 

Arizona.  California.  Colorado,  Dela- 
ware, Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska.  New  Mex- 
ico, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see. Texas.  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 
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The  following  regional  and  national 
organizations    have    also    endorsed    thje 
comments:  The  California  Beet  Growl 
ers      Association,      Ltd.;      Farmers 
Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Associatior 
the  National  Beet  Growers  Federatior 
Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa 
tion;  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Associa 

It    is    shown    in    considerable    detail 
exactly  why  the  proposed  quota  increase 

is  necessary.  .     ^      ^     .!l 

In  the  few  remaining  minutes.  I  wistti 
to  make  the  following  point:  As  a  lavj- 
yer  almost  from  the  beginning  of  njy 
practice  in  Colorado,  I  was  interested  In 
sugar  legislation.  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  to  attend  many  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  6f 
Agriculture  in  the  Sugar  Division  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  appor- 
tionment of  acreage  or  a  reasonable  sys- 
tem of  industry  marketing  rules.  I  oo 
not  know  how  many  times  I  have  been 
back  and  have  gone  into  the  question  of 
sugar  legislation.  I  believe  I  have  some 
background  of  knowledge  in  it.  i 

The  one  point  that  constantly  botheprs 
me  is  the  continued  and  constant  effoitts 
that  are  made  to  try  to  divide  sugar  fajc- 
tions  into  separate  groups  and  treat  th^ 
as  conflicting  interests.  The  beet  sugjar 
processors  and  growers  as  a  whole  have 
been  almost  continuously  working  to- 
gether to  try  to  get  an  effective  beet  sugar 
measure  passed. 

In  addition,  the  cane  sugar  growers  in 
domestic  States— I  am  speaking  about 
Louisiana.  Florida,  and  Tennessee— have 
been  kind  enough  in  most  instances  to 
work  very  closely  with  the  beet  sugJar 
people.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  read  the  Record,  the  production 
and  marketing  of  beet  sugar  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  cane  sugar  domestically 
grown. 

The  only  people  with  whom  we  really 
have  a  problem  are  the  cane  sugar  re- 
finers They  are  the  ones  who  prov  de 
the  least  number  of  jobs.  They  merely 
bring  in  raw  sugar— because  we  h^ve 
said  'We  shall  not  let  refined  sugar  co»ne 
in"— and  refine  it  in  eastern  refiner  es. 
And  that  is  where  the  highest  price  for 
sugar  still  is.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
by  giving  domestic  beet  sugar,  and  per- 
haps domestic  cane  sugar,  a  higher 
quota — we  might  be  able  to  do  someth  ng 
about  the  price  in  the  Northeast  and  As- 
sure a  more  stable  sugar  supply  and  a 
more  stable  sugar  condition. 

Again  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the  (dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky 
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NON -WESTERN  CULTURES  SHOULD 
BE  STUDIED 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1964  issue  of  the  South  Dakota 
Education  Association  Journal  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Why  It  Is  Timei  To 
Teach  More  About  Non-Western  Q\il- 
ture,"  by  Thomas  Karwaki.  an  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  Northern  State 
College  in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  Mr.  Kar- 
waki makes  observations  in  his  ar1|icle 
which  I  think  should  be  given  wide] at- 
tention. He  points  out  that  the  school 
curriculum  in  both  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools  should  include  n^ore 
emphasis  on  non-Western  cultures 


When  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  placed  greater  emphasis  on  world 
languages,  more  and  more  colleges  in- 
stituted languages  in  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, and  Hindi,  and  many  other  world 
languages.  This  set  the  stage  for  ex- 
panding the  language  program  in  our 
high  schools  across  the  country.  In 
1961-62  about  75  U.S.  high  schools  of- 
fered courses  in  Chinese,  and  10  in  Jap- 
anese. Five  years  before,  such  courses 
were  virtually  nonexistent  in  high 
schools  in  this  country. 

Since  World  War  H,  the  United  States 
has  been  called  to  defend  farflung  out- 
posts of  freedom  around  the  world.  If 
America  is  to  continue  sending  its  men 
into  these  areas,  our  people  must  be  edu- 
cated to  meet  these  international  emer- 
gencies, and  it  behooves  us  to  keep  our 
educational  needs  abreast  with  the  de- 
mands of  world  leadership.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  cosponsored  the 
Smith-Mundt  exchange  program  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  ago.  Now  Mr.  Karwaki 
spotlights  the  need  for  expanding  our 
school  curriculums  to  further  the  inter- 
national understanding  so  vital  to  Amer- 
ica's leadership  of  the  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Karwaki's  article  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Why  It's  Time  To  Teach  More  Aboitt  Non- 
Western  Culture 
(NOTE.— The  school  ciurlculum  In  both  ele- 
mentary schools  and  high  schools  should  In- 
clude more  emphasis  on  non-Western  cul- 
tures   according  to  this   article.     In  a  few 
places    the   first   small   advances   are   being 
made      In  Illinois,  Evanston  and  New  Trier 
Township  high  schools  have  undertaken  to 
jointly  offer  Chinese  and  Japanese  language 
instruction    this   summer.     They    also    plan 
courses  In  East  Asian  history.     Washington 
University  In  St.  Louis,  Mo..  wUl  continue  Its 
summer  and  academic  year  courses  for  both 
high  school  students  and  training  of  teach- 
ers    One  school  In  St.  Louis  now  teaches  a 
coxirse  In  Mandarin  Chinese  and  the  Carnegie 
Corp    has  provided  funds  for  summer  insti- 
tutes in  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  language 
study     Attention  to  non-Western  culture  Is 
increasing.     In   1961-62,  about  75  U.S.  high 
schools  offered  courses  in  Chinese,  and  10  in 
Japanese.    Five  years  ago,  only  Ave  U.S.  high 
schools  taught  Chinese  and  even  less  taught 
Japanese.      An    important    fact — more    per- 
sons speak  Chinese  than  any  other  language 
in  the  world.) 

(By  Thomas  Karwaki)* 
The  modem  student,  be  he  a  second-grader 
or  a  college  freshman,  lives  In  a  crisis  of  the 
oriental  world  bombarded  by  the  specter  of 
eruptions  In  Vietnam,  war  on  the  Slno-Indlan 
frontier,  or  Nasserism  sweeping  the  Arab 
world  The  media  of  communications  has 
made  even  the  hitherto  Isolated  students 
anxious  about  developments  in  the  non- 
Western  World. 

Yet,  the  basic  curriculum  of  the  American 
school  Is  focused  on  a  monocultxiral  exposure 


1  Thomas  Karwaki  Is  an  assistant  professor 
of  history  at  NSTC,  Aberdeen.  He  held  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  fellowship  in 
Bengali  and  South  Asian  Area  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  „c-t^o    v. 

Before  his  staff  membership  at  NSTC,  ne 
held  a  teaching  position  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  Karwaki  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  and  earned  his  M.A. 
from  Western  Reserve  University. 


of  the  student  to  the  American  and  Emo- 
pean  historical  pattern.  Just  a  few  short 
decades  ago,  this  was  sufficient  to  develop  aa 
understanding  of  the  world,  for  Europe  was 
the  center  of  world  power. 

But  we  live  in  a  dynamic  world.  The  axis 
of  power  seemingly  is  shifting  from  Europe 
to  the  non-Western  World.  Scores  of  coun- 
tries have  attained  independence  since  World 
War  II  and  are  engaged  In  a  struggle  to 
Improve  their  economic  conditions,  to  raise 
their  people's  standards  of  living,  and  to 
achieve  viable  forms  of  government.  This 
struggle,  complicated  by  ever-increasing  pop- 
ulation pressure,  involves  necessarily  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Industry  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  traditional  values  that  lead  in- 
evitably to  the  generation  of  social  tension 
and  concxirrent  political  Instability. 

The  history  of  the  past  few  years  has  been 
made  in  the  non-Western  World.  The  rise 
of  Arabic  Nationalism,  the  religious  mas- 
sacre  In  India /Pakistan  during  the  Partition, 
the  tribal  conflict  of  the  Congo— all  are  now 
part  of  the  heritage  of  the  modem  world 
and  are  likely  to  Increase  In  intensity  in  the 
near  future. 

TODAY'S  REAUTY 

Is  the  American  student  prepared  to  face 
the  world  as  It  exists  In  reality  today?  Or, 
Is  our  system  of  education  so  slanted  toward 
a  monoculture  exposure  that  the  average 
American  cannot  even  begin  to  comprehend 
developments  In  the  non-Western  World. 

While  the  teaching  of  history  and  the  social 
sciences  could  undoubtedly  be  Improved,  we 
have  succeeded  In  Instilling  the  basic  facts  of 
American  and  Exiropean  history  Into  the  stu- 
dents,  but  we  appear  to  have  failed  totally 
in  orienting  them  to  the  other  half  of  the 
world.  The  average  high  school  student  can 
identify  Napoleon.  Tennyson,  and  Thucyd- 
Ides  but  can  he  Identify  Babur,  Tagore,  or 
Ibn  Khaldan.  He  can  define  nationalism  as 
It  existed  In  Prance  or  Germany;  one  lan- 
guage, one  tradition,  one  nation,  but  how 
do  we  explain  the  development  of  multl- 
national  states  based  on  scores  of  radlcaUy 
differing  and  mutually  Incomprehensible 
languages,  differing  even  in  historical  de- 
velopment. 

RECOMMENDED  ADJUSTMENTS 

If  the  axis  of  power  is  changing,  what  can 
we  do  to  Improve  the  teaching  of  non-West- 
ern area  studies  in  the  various  levels  of  the 
school  system? 

First  and  foremost,  the  task  resolves  on 
the  universities  and  colleges  to  Introduce 
more  courses  dealing  with  the  non-Western 
World  These  must  cover  the  fields  of  his- 
tory economics,  underdeveloped  nations,  and 
the  Influence  of  their  rapid  industrialization 
on  world  trade  patterns.  In  sociology,  the 
new  nations  offer  challenges  in  studying 
dynamic  social  tension  and  adjustments,  in 
political  science,  they  present  new  opportu- 
nities for  study  of  the  development  of  new 
political  loyalltles  and  attempts  to  gain  a 
concern  of  nationalism  among  people  oi 
diverse  languages,  histories,  and  backgrounds. 

ADOPTING    THE     HIGH    SCHOOL    CURRICULUM 

World  history  courses  must  be  constructed 
to  include  more  materials  and  time  devoted 
to  the  non-Western  areas.  Instead  oi 
sporadically  touching  upon  these  areas,  » 
will  be  necessary  to  show  that  India,  China, 
and  the  Arabic  world  had  a  long  and  proud 
historic  tradition  of  their  own  before  the 
Impact  of  Western  Influence.  More  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  period  of  colonial- 
ism pointing  out  the  accomplishments  oi 
the  colonial  powers,  their  social  legislation 
aborting  certain  practices,  chUd  exposure, 
etc.  More  attention  should  also  be  given 
the  economic  advantages  resulting  from  cer- 
tain economic  policies.  The  struggle  for 
independence  must  also  be  adequately  por- 
trayed. 
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The  task  Is  not  simple.  Specialists  must  be 
found  or  be  trained  at  the  university  and 
college  level  to  teach  these  courses,  and  ade- 
auate  texts  must  be  developed.  Most  im- 
portant and  frustrating  of  all,  adequate  li- 
brary faculties  must   be  secured. 

On  the  high  school  level,  the  same  prob- 
lems occur.  WhUe  we  wait  for  the  colleges 
to  prepare  adequately  trained  teachers  and 
materials,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  broaden 
the  European-centered  historical  and  social 
studies  curriculum.  There  must  be  more  of 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  student  to  non- 
Western  literature;  both  classical  and  mod- 
ern in  translation. 

On  all  levels,  art  classes  should  be  exposed 
to  non-Western  art  and  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  from  our  more 
customary  art  forms.  In  music  classes, 
music  of  the  non-Western  culture — both  in- 
strumental and  vocal— can  be  used  to  give 
relief  from  the  regular  music  program  and 
to  develop  in  the  student  the  appreciation 
of  atonal  systems  other  than  our  own. 

ELEMENTARY     SCHOOL 

The  elementary  school  can  aid  in  orienting 
the  student  by  more  deeply  studjrlng  the 
problems  of  the  non-West,  the  population 
pressure,  the  inadequate  resovu-ces — mineral 
and  agricultvu-e — and  the  consequent  prob- 
lems these  nations  face.  More  time  could 
profitably  be  devoted  to  the  mutual  exchange 
of  ideas  and  products  from  West  to  non-West 
and  also  from  non-West  to  the  West. 

It  may,  in  the  very  near  future,  be  neces- 
sary to  reexamine  the  traditional  foreign 
language  program  of  the  schools.  As  coun- 
tries become  nationalistic,  they  prefer  their 
own  language  even  though  it  may  be  inca- 
pable of  scientific  expression.  Perhaps  In  the 
decade  to  come,  Arabic,  Chinese  and  Hindi 
may  replace  or  supplement  the  traditional 
French  and  Spanish. 

THE   rUTTTRE 

The  future  may  offer  a  bold  promise,  a 
glittering  challenge,  but  also  it  contains 
many  black  crises  and  grave  problems.  One 
certainly  is  that  the  future  will  be  different 
from  the  past.  If  the  function  of  education 
is  to  fit  the  student  into  society  and  to  make 
him  a  contributing  member  of  the  world's 
population,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjust 
the  curriculum,  to  develop  in  the  students 
of  today  a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
non-Western  areas  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  historic  traditions  and  present  prob- 
lems of  these  areas. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facili- 
ties and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purp)oses. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  today  to  listen  to 
one  of  the  great  speeches  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate  during  the  debate 
on  the  pending  bill.  I  refer  to  the  speech 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  in  which  he  exhaustively  and  elo- 
quently argued  in  support  of  title  IV  of 
the  bill. 


I  rise  also  in  support  of  that  title.  I 
shall  direct  my  comments  chiefly  to  sec- 
tion 407  of  title  rv  of  the  bill.  That 
section  would  give  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  authority  to 
initiate  legal  proceedings  on  behalf  of 
children  whose  parents  claim  that  they 
have  been  discriminated  against  by  rea- 
son of  their  color,  race,  or  religion,  and 
denied  their  right  to  attend  a  desegre- 
gated public  school.  It  would  also  give 
to  the  Attorney  General  power  to  inter- 
vene, and  to  initiate  or  maintain  legal 
proceedings  when  an  individual  is  not 
admitted,  or  maintained  in  admittance, 
at  a  public  college. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  section  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  now  before  the  Senate  which 
should  enjoy  greater  support  than  title 
IV.  For  it  would  provide  a  procedure  for 
implementing  and  hastening  school  de- 
segregation, and  to  assure  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  those  who  at- 
tend public  schools  and  colleges. 

I  make  that  statement  for  several  rea- 
sons: First,  the  necessity  of  achieving 
school  desegregation  in  this  coimtry  rests 
upon  very  practical  grounds.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  parent  in  the  United  States, 
or  a  person  who  thinks  very  deeply  on 
the  subject,  who  would  not  consider  edu- 
cation next  only  to  our  national  security. 
as  our  most  basic  problem,  and  the  great- 
est resource  which  our  country  has  for 
maintaining  its  present  position  of 
strength  in  the  world  today.  From  a 
practical  \'iewpoint  it  has  been  proved 
that  Negro  education  is  inferior  to  that 
accorded  white  children,  because  of  seg- 
regation and  its  attendant  differences  in 
facilities,  the  training  of  teachers,  equip- 
ment, and  the  curriculums  offered.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  established  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Negro  education  has  been  less 
effective  because  of  segregation. 

In  the  society  in  which  we  live  today 
the  growth  of  our  economy  depends  upon 
educated  men  and  women.  Our  secu- 
rity and  our  ability  to  provide  effective 
instruments  for  peace,  and  the  proper 
defense  against  wars  depend  at  last  upon 
educated  men  and  women.  So  it  might 
be  said  that  otir  preservation  depends 
upon  our  educational  system.  In  the 
fullest  sense,  it  requires  the  equal  op- 
portunity of  education  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  our  country. 

It  can  be  said  also  that  this  section 
ought  to  have  the  support  of  all  our 
people  on  humane  and  moral  grounds. 
If  children  in  their  early,  formative 
years  have  the  opportunity  to  study  to- 
gether and  work  together  they  may  not 
acquire  the  bias  and  prejudice  that  later 
in  life  move  many  of  us,  and  perhaps 
affect  all  of  us  to  some  degree.  To  seg- 
regate children  at  such  early  ages  and 
say  to  Negro  children  that  they  must  be 
educated  as  a  minority  race,  is  to  say  to 
them  that  they  have  been  considered  in- 
ferior Unequal  educational  opportuni- 
ties deprive  children  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  spirit,  which  I  beUeve 
we  want  every  child  in  this  coimtry  to 
have. 

The  section  should  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  another  strong 
reason,  and  that  is  that  it  rests  upon 
strong  constitutional  ground.    The  dis- 


cussion of  constitutional  questions  does 
not  excite  great  emotion.  Yet  there 
should  be  greater  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitutional groimds  upon  which  this  sec- 
tion rests,  and  certainly  by  those  who 
support  the  legislation. 

With  all  deference  to  Senators  who 
have  indicated  opposition  to  this  section, 
I  believe  they  are  arguing  the  same 
grotmds  which  were  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  before  the  Brown  deci- 
sion. Having  lived  in  a  border  State  all 
my  life,  though  one  which  admittedly 
does  not  have  the  problems  of  the  Deep 
South,  I  am  famiUar  with  those  argu- 
ments. 

I  will  agree  that  many  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  less  revenues,  are  spending 
more  upon  public  education,  proportion- 
ately, than  are  the  richer  States  of  the 
North.  I  agree  also  that  Southern  States 
may  be  spending  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  yearly  revenues  upon  education  for 
their  Negro  citizens.  And  yet  I  say  that 
such  efforts  are  based  on  the  old  argu- 
ment of  separate-but-equal  facilities. 
Deep  as  that  argument  may  be  im- 
bedded in  the  thinking  of  many  people 
in  the  South,  it  actually  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  question  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  finding  of 
the  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown  against 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
Kans. — the  court  decision  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  right 
of  individuals  of  all  races  to  attend  a 
pubbc  school  free  from  discrimination 
on  grounds  of  race  is  a  right  protected 
under  the  equal -protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  four  cases 
were  consolidated  in  Brown,  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Supreme  Court — one  in- 
volved a  school  district  from  KansM, 
one  from  Delaware,  one  from  Virginia, 
and  one  from  South  Carolina.  All  those 
cases  came  before  the  court  originally 
upon  the  question  of  whether  separate 
but  equal  facilities  In  public  schools  were 
unconstitutional. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  argument 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Court,  by  unanimous  deci- 
sion, held  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land 
that  States,  or  their  subdivisions,  cannot 
enforce  or  permit  segregation  in  public 
schools. 

The  arguments  of  some  of  those  who 
have  continued  their  opposition  to  de- 
segregating public  schools  have  con- 
vinced many  people  in  this  country  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  part  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, may  not  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution. That  attack  on  the  Court's 
power  of  judicial  review  may  sound  very 
simple,  but  It  is  a  misunderstanding 
which  many  people  have.  I  make  this 
statement  because  I  have  received  much 
correspondence  in  which  this  very  ques- 
tion of  the  Court's  pwwer  to  review  the 
constitutionality  of  State  and  municipal 
laws  is  raised. 

Every  Senator — and  of  course  anyone 
who  has  the  slightest  grasp  of  constitu- 
tional law— knows  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  exercised 
its  proper  authority  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  and  the  constitutionality 
of  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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This  authority  was  made  exphcit  in  the 
case  of  Marbury  against  Madison  in  1803. 
in  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  wrote 
the  Court  decision. 

This  is  an  old  case,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant one.  It  would  be  well  to  read 
part  of  this  case  into  the  Record.  In 
Marbury  against  Madison,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said : 

The  authority,  therefore,  given  to  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  by  the  act  establishing  the 
Judicial  co\irts  of  the  United  States,  to  issue 
writs  of  mandamus  to  public  officers,  ap- 
pears not  to  be  warranted  by  the  Consti- 
tution; and  It  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  a  Jurisdiction  so  conferred  can  be 
exercised. 

The  question,  whether  an  act,  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution,  can  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  Is  a  question  deeply  Interesting  to 
the  United  States. 

Then  the  Court  states: 

It  Is,  emphatically,  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Judicial  department,  to  say  what  the 
law  is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  partic- 
ular cases,  must  of  necessity  expound  and 
Interpret  that  rule.  If  two  laws  conflict 
with  each  other,  the  cotu-ts  must  decide  on 
the  operation  of  each. 

This  famous  case  specifically  holds 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  interpreting  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  aa 
questions  involving  individual  constitu- 
tional rights  arise.  And,  of  course,  many 
cases  in  the  years  that  have  followed 
have  exercised  this  authority.  J 

Great  lawyers  and  students  of  the( 
Constitution  have  stated  that  if  it  wer^ 
not  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  t0 
interpret  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  review  the  constitutionalitjl 
of  laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  that  wd 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  intact  th^ 
basic  structure  of  our  system  of  govem-j 
ment  in  constantly  changing  times.  ! 
My  next  proposition  is  that  the  case  o( 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  of  th^ 
City  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  not  merely  the  law  of  the  casev 
as  is  often  suggested  by  critics  of  thi* 
case,  throughout  the  country,  and  evei^ 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  lawyers,  we  know  there  is  a  "law  o ' 
the  case."    If  there  are  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  principles  involved  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  the  holding  of  a  court  ap- 
plies only  to  the  specific  facts  of  thai 
case  and  to  the  parties  involved  in  thajb 
case.    But  when  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  rules  upon  a  qeustioti 
which  is  as  all-pervading  as  the  question 
of  segregation  or  desegregation,  in  all  the 
pubUc  schools  of  the  county,  I  say,  ip. 
all  due  respect,  that  I  believe  it  is  sophn 
istry  to  state  it  is  only  the  law  of  the 
case  and  not  the  law  of  the  land — I  dp 
not  care  how  many  cases  may  come  b^ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  as  part  of  the 
effort  to  implement  desegregation  amo 
the  public   schools   of   our   land, 
name   of    the    State    may    differ, 
name  of  the  board  of  education  may  dif- 
fer.   The   names    of    the   parties   may 
differ,  but  fundamentally,  in  every  case, 
the  same  issue  is  to  be  decided:  whether 
there  is  discrimination  because  of  rsuje 
or  color.    If  that  is  proved,  the  particu- 
lar case  comes  within  the  principle  ^t 
Brown    against    Board    of    Educatio^. 


The  cases  since  the  Brown  decision  have 
followed  its  holdings  again  and  again. 

Because  I  believe  title  IV  is  needed  to 
assist  in  removing  the  inferior  edu- 
cation provided  the  Negro  children  of 
the  country,  and  because  I  believe  it  Is 
needed  to  remove  the  notion  of  inferior- 
ity which  must  attach  when  children  of 
one  race  are  segregated  and  thereby 
denied  equal  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion and  development,  and  because  I 
believe  it  is  clear  that  title  IV  rests  upon 
absolutely  strong  constitutional  grounds, 
it  would  be  heartening  if  this  part  of  the 
bill,  and  indeed  the  principle  upon  which 
it  rests,  namely,  the  Brown  decision, 
could  be  accepted  by  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  repeat,  with  deep  feeling  and  affec- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  South— in 
which  I  include  the  people  of  my  own 
State  of  Kentucky— acceptance  of  de- 
segregation in  public  schools  was  in- 
tended when  the  decision  of  the  Court 
was  made  in  1954.  The  Supreme  Court 
laid  out  a  procedure  which  would  enable 
the  States  and  school  districts  to  gradu- 
ally accept  the  principle  of  desegregation. 
The  Supreme  Court  remanded  the  cases 
to  the  local  district  courts,  which  were 
to  formulate  the  decrees  and  instruct  the 
local  school  boards  to  make  their  own 
plans  within  the  guidelines  of  the  Brown 
case. 

The  Court,  in  the  decision  handed 
down  by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  pointed 
out  that  time  would  be  given,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  local  conditions,  to 
make  their  plans,  but  he  also  pointed 
out — and  the  Court  has  pointed  out 
again  and  again — that  the  time  was  per- 
mitted only  to  enable  the  school  boards 
to  come  within  the  controlling  prin- 
ciples of  the  Brown  case;  in  no  case 
was  hostility  to  the  law,  or  faUure  to 
obey  the  law,  or  defiance  of  the  law,  to 
be  a  justification  for  giving  a  school 
board  or  a  State  the  right  to  claim  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  decision  was  to  go 
unheeded. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  disheartening  that, 
after  10  years,  such  slow  progress  has 
been  made  in  many  States  in  the  South 
in  desegregating  public  schools.  Today, 
I  heard  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  whom 
I  hold  in  the  highest  respect  as  a  friend, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  honest  and  just 
men  I  have  ever  known,  that  the  figures 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  desegregation  were  not 
up  to  date. 

I  would  accept  wholeheartedly  any- 
thing the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis  J  might  say;  but  with  this  cor- 
rection. I  believe  the  latest  figures  do 
show  that  only  1  percent  of  the  3  mil- 
lion Negro  children  of  school  age  in  the 
South  have  been  accepted  in  desegre- 
gated schools.  In  some  States  of  the 
South  the  percentage  of  desegregated 
schools  is  less  than  1  percent.  I  believe 
that  the  average  is  1.6  percent.  It  is 
probably  greater  now  than  it  was  when 
the  survey  was  taken.  I  remember  that 
last  year,  when  I  was  speaking  on  this 
subject,  there  were  approximately  60 
schools  which  had  some  form  of  integra- 
tion in  the  South.  Today,  I  believe  the 
number  is  over  100.    So  it  must  be  stated 


that  progress  has  been  made.  Yet  it  is 
so  slow  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
stated  today,  if  in  some  way  it  cannot 
be  expedited,  if  the  law  of  the  land  can- 
not be  enforced,  that  schoolchildren 
who  are  today  in  segregated  schools  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
desegregated  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  pro- 
vision to  give  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  enable  him  to  initiate  suits  on 
behalf  of  children,  or  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren, who  claim  they  are  being  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  attend  desegre- 
gated public  schools?    I  believe  not. 

In  1957,  when  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  85-315,  the  law  to  secure  the  civil 
rights  of  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  particular 
voting  rights,  part  4,  section  131(C)  of 
that  act  provided: 

Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which  would  deprive  any  other  person 
of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b),  the  Attorney  General  may 
institute  for  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  a  civil  action  or 
other  proper  proceeding  for  preventive  relief, 
including  an  application  for  a  permanent 
or  temporary  Injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order.  In  any  proceeding  hereunder 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs 
the  same  as  a  private  person. 

In  substance,  it  is  the  same  provision 
which  we  are  now  seeking,  under  title  IV, 
to  enact  into  law.  There  are  several  pro- 
tections in  the  provisions  of  section  407. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral might  exercise  his  power  unwisely. 
That  is  always  a  possibility.  I  am  not  as- 
suming that  he  would  exercise  his  power 
improperly.  But  this  section  has  several 
limitations  upon  his  power.  He  could  in- 
stitute and  maintain  an  appropriate  and 
legal  proceeding  when  he  decided  that  It 
would  "materially  further  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  favoring  the 
orderly  achievement  of  desegregation  in 
public  education." 

There  are  other  restrictions  upon  his 
power.  There  is  the  restriction  that 
those  who  seek  aid  are  unable  to  initiate 
and  maintain  appropriate  legal  proceed- 
ings, or  are  unable  to  secure  representa- 
tion or  bear  the  expense  of  litigation,  or 
that  the  Institution  of  litigation  by  them 
would  jeopardize  the  employment  or 
economic  standing  of  the  persons  in- 
volved or  might  result  in  injury  or  eco- 
nomic damage  to  such  persons,  their 
families,  or  their  property. 

My  judgment  about  the  use  of  this 
section  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  as  it  provides 
that  he  would  institute  a  suit  only  when 
he  certified,  among  other  things,  that  it 
would  materially  further  the  public  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  favoring  orderly 
achievement  of  desegregation  in  public 
schools,  is  that  he  would  probably  fUe 
a  representative  number  of  suits  through- 
out the  States  which  are  not  accepting 
desegregation,  in  an  effort  to  convince 
the  officials  of  those  States  and,  we  would 
hope.  Influence  the  people  of  those 
States,  to  accept  the  remedies  and  pro- 
cedures laid  down  in  the  Brown  case,  and 
take    voluntary    action    to    follow    the 


Brown  case.  Of  course  if  they  did  not. 
he  would  be  authorized  to  file  additional 
actions. 

The  burden  would  still  be  upon  the  At- 
torney General,  in  behalf  of  students 
and  their  parents,  to  prove  discrimina- 
tion and  denial  of  constitutional  rights. 
The  courts  would  still  pass  upon  the 
question  of  whether  there  was  such  dis- 
crimination, and  the  right  of  appeal 
would  still  exist.  There  is  nothing  else 
in  the  provision.  It  would  give  the  At- 
torney General  authority  to  institute 
actions  to  compel  school  boards  to  do 
what  they  know  they  are  required  to  do 
now  under  the  law. 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield,  before  he  passes  from 
section  407,  regarding  the  powers  of  the 
Attorney  General? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    First,  I  commend  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Kentucky 
for  the  excellent  analysis  which  he  has 
made  of  title  IV,  in  his  affirmative  pres- 
entation to  the  Senate.    Many  mislead- 
ing charges  have  appeared  regarding  the 
education  section.    It  has  been  said  that 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral inordinate  control  over  the  opera- 
tion of  public  schools.    I  do  not  beUeve 
that  any  of  us  wants  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  authority  to  operate  our  pub- 
lic schools.    It  is  said  that  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  he  could  establish  and  enforce 
a  racial  quota  system  in  the  schools. 
Would   the  Senator  comment  on  that 
point,  and  tell  us  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  section  which  would  give 
any  such  power  to  the  Attorney  General? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  provision,  or  language,  in  the  bill 
which  would  give  the  Attorney  General 
any  such  authority.    The  only  author- 
ity he  would  have  would  be  to  initiate  a 
suit  and  attempt  to  achieve  the  desegre- 
gation of  schools  which  school  boards 
had  refused  to  do.    I  do  not  see  how  he 
can   reach   into   the   operation   of   the 
schools  or  have  anything  to  do  with  its 
facilities,  or  its  teachers,  or  the  courses 
it  offers  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  boards  of  trustees  of  schools 
would  be  denied  the  right  to  handle  stu- 
dents and  teaching  staffs  in  any  way 
they  saw  fit.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
bill  which  would  lend  justification  to  a 
charge  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  anything  to  that  effect.  I  have  given 
this  kind  of  legislation  some  thought  for 
several  years.  In  1960,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill.  It 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  sec- 
tion now  under  consideration.  In  1961, 
1962.  and  1963, 1  offered  the  same  amend- 
ment, and  at  times  I  have  been  joined 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  Javits]  ,  and 
last  year,  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  EtoDD]  as  chief  cosponsor. 
We  were  joined  by  15  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  £is  cosponsors.  It  contained 
substantially  the  same  language  as  the 
section  we  are  considering.  For  4  years 
I  have  been  offering  the  section  now  un- 
der consideration,  as  either  an  amend- 
ment or  a  bill.    I  have  spoken  on  the 


need  for  this  kind  of  legislation  every 
year.  I  have  studied  section  407  as  it  is 
now  presented.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  find  anything  in  it  except  what  the 
language  provides.  It  would  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  right  to  initiate  an 
action  to  secure  desegregation  of  schools. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  this  section  not 
very  much  less  comprehensive  than  the 
so-called  part  III,  which  was  actually 
adopted  in  the  House  bill  in  1957  and 
eliminated  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  comparison 
at  all  between  the  two.  We  are  consider- 
ing a  specific  case;  namely,  a  right  which 
has  already  been  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  exist. 
It  is  known.  It  is  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual not  to  be  discriminated  against 
in  admittance  to  a  pubhc  school  because 
of  race  or  color.  Title  III  embraced  any 
number  of  known  rights.  It  was  even 
said  that  it  included  some  unknown 
claimed  rights.  This  section  deals  with 
a  right  that  has  been  established  and 
has  been  known  and  recognized  through- 
out the  country,  except  in  some  11  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Finally,  a  number  of 
letters  have  come  to  me  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  I  prestune  they  have  come 
to  other  Senators  who  represent  large 
metropohtan  centers,  concerning  specifi- 
cally the  proposal  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  that  students  be 
moved  from  one  area  of  the  city  to  an- 
other to  overcome  an  alleged  racial  im- 
balance. Would  the  bill  in  any  way  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  force  or 
to  finance  such  a  program;  or  would  it 
give  the  Federal  Government  any  au- 
thority or  power  whatever  in  that  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  Title  IV,  section 
401(b)  contains  a  definition  of  desegre- 
gation with  this  condition: 

"Desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  Other  words,  there 
is  a  definite  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  any  Federal  funds  or  any  injunction 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  would 
move  children  from  one  area  to  another 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  correct.  I  am  sure  the  langiiage  which 
I  have  just  read  would  apply  to  the  first 
sections  of  this  title,  sections  401  to 
406,  which  deal  with  technical  assist- 
ance, grants,  training,  and  so  forth. 
Training,  grants,  and  assistance  could 
not  be  withheld  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
desegregation  based  upon  the  racial  Im- 
balance in  schools  under  this  bill. 

The  language  of  section  401(b)  would 
also  apply  to  section  407.  The  Attorney 
General  would  have  no  authority  to  in- 
stitute action  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  correct  racial  imbalance  but  to  secure 
the  right  against  discrimination.  The 
language  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Except  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  generally,  which  are 
dealt  with  in  another  title,  would  pri- 
vate schools  in  any  way  be  affected  by 
the  passage  of  the  bill  so  far  as  the  edu- 
cation section  is  concerned? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
they  would  not  be  affected. 


Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  feels  that  except  for  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  employment,  which  pro- 
vides that  an  employer  cannot  discrim- 
inate with  regard  to  race  generally  In 
any  activity,  there  would  be  nothing  in 
this  section  which  would  deal  with  pri- 
vate schools  in  any  way? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  KEATING.    In  this  title? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  The 
section  gives  a  definition  of  the  schools 
to  be  covered.  The  bill  in  section  401(c) 
defines  "public  schools"  and  public  col- 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  asked  these 
questions  of  the  Senator  because  of  his 
comprehensive  study  of  this  problem.  I 
agree  with  the  answers  which  he  has 
given.  It  might  seem  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
rather  obtuse  in  this  matter.  However, 
all  these  questions  are  raised  by  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  pamphlet  called, 
"Unmasking  the  Civil  Rights  Act." 
This  pamphlet  has  been  widely  circulated 
all  over  the  Nation  and  in  the  State  of 
New  York  by  people  who  are  completely 
misinformed  regarding  the  contents  of 
the  bill.  All  of  the  allegations  to  which 
I  have  referred  are  contained  in  mail 
which  I  have  received  on  this  subject. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  the  an- 
swers which  he  has  given.  My  purpose 
in  asking  the  questions  is  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  views  of  one  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  having  detailed 
knowledge  on  this  title,  and  one  who  Is 
widely  respected  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  deep  study  and 
clear  imderstanding  of  the  issue  to  which 
he  devotes  himself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  realize  that  the  Senator  knows  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  he  has 
asked  me.  The  questions  and  answers 
might  seem  simple.  However,  I  think 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Senator  and  all 
of  us  to  keep  asking  these  questions  be- 
cause they  are  being  asked  throughout 
the  country.  That  is  the  reason  I  speak 
today  at  some  length  on  what  are  ac- 
cepted principles;  namely,  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution; and  the  fact  that  the  Brown 
case  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not 
merely  the  law  of  the  case.  I  speak  on 
those  matters  because  this  kind  of  talk  is 
heard  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  would 
permit  one  more  interruption,  it  is  my 
intention  soon  to  unmask  the  pamphlet 
entitled,  "Unmasking  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,"  and  put  into  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum prepared  at  my  request  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  answers 
many  of  the  statements  made  in  this 
pamphlet  put  out  by  the  so-called  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Fundamental 
American  Freedoms. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing the  Senator. 

It  is  disheartening  that  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  would  oppose  this  section  per- 
taining to  the  desegregation  of  public 
schools.  In  doing  so  they  deny  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Negro  citizens  of  the 
community  to  obtain  an  equal  educa- 
tional   opportunity.    There    are    some 
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people  who  claim  that  Negroes,  because 
of  their  lack  of  educational  opportunities. 
are  not  yet  ready  for  other  equal  rights, 
such  as  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to 
have  access  to  public  accommodations. 
Such  objections  only  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  deprivations  involved;  deprivations 
which  in  part  would  be  overcome  by  de- 
segregating the  schools. 

It  is  also  disheartening  that  a  pro- 
cedure for  desegregation  of  the  schools 
has  not  been  adopted  by  certain  States. 
As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago.  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
second  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. May  31,  1955,  to  prescribe  a  pro- 
cedure which  would  engender  and  de- 
velop consent  throughout  those  areas 
which  have  nurtured  segregated  schools 
through  the  years. 

I  have  said  many  times  in  speeches  on 
civil  rights  that  enforcement  of  law  is 
primary.  If  there  is  law,  it  must  be  en 
forced.  Otherwise,  the  truism  is  cor 
rect  that  we  have  a  government  of  men 
and'  not  of  law.  "Consent"  is  also  aj 
necessary  element  of  our  law. 

No  one  spoke  of  "consent"  more  el 
quently  than  Justice  Frankfurter  did 
his  supporting  opinion  in  the  case  o. 
Cooper  against  Aaron— the  case  in  whlch| 
the  State  of  Arkansas  had  resisted  thg 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cas0 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Education  by 
not  allowing  desegregation  of  the  schools 
inUttleRock.  .  .     v.,J 

Justice  Frankfurter  pointed  out  m  hi$ 
opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  mad^ 
to  obtain  consent  of  the  people  to  lawl 
Justice  Frankfurter  said:  j 

Local  customs,  however  hardened  by  timd, 
are  not  decreed  to  heaven.     Habits  and  th* 
feelings  they  engender  may  be  counteracted 
and    moderated.     Experience     attests     that 
such   local    habits    and   feelings   wUl    ylel(^, 
gradually  though  this  be.  to  law  and  educaj- 
tlon      And    educational    Influences    are    ex>- 
erted  not  only  by  explicit  teaching.     They 
vigorously  flow  from  the  fruitful  exercise 
the  responsibUlty  of  those  charged  with  ] 
Utlcal  official   power,  and  from   the  almo 
unconsciously    transforming    actualities 
living  under  law. 

In  that  same  case  of  Cooper  against 
Aaron,  the  Little  Rock  case,  the  entire 
Court  joined  in  the  decision.  They  stat^ 
that  the  Governors  of  States,  the  legis- 
latures of  States,  and  the  public  officials 
of  States  were  under  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  law  of  the  land.  j 

In  that  decision  the  Court  made  cleir 
that  its  intention  was  that  State  officials 
and  State  school  boards  would  take  dj- 
Uberate,  but  effective  action  to  bring  th^r 
school  admission  policy  within  the  prul- 
ciples  set  forth  in  the  Brown  decisioji. 
Mr.  President,  in  closing  and  in  sur*- 
mary.  I  repeat  my  previous  statement 
that  there  is  no  question  about  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  this  section.  J I 
think  there  is  no  question,  either.  aboUt 
the  need  for  it.  because  in  the  10  yeajrs 
since  the  decision  was  handed  down,  vety 
little  progress  toward  desegregation  has 
been  made.    If  the  decision  had  been  fal- 
lowed in  good  spirit,  and  fully,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  violence  which  hjas 
occurred  since  1954,  and  particularly  in 
recent  months  might  have  been  avoided. 
These  are  difficult  questions.    I  knew 
they  are  more  difficult  for  those  who  l<ve 


in  the  Deep  South  than  they  are  for  the 
people  of  my  State,  although  they  are 
also  not  easy  for  the  people  of  my  State. 
Nevertheless,  we  face  realities,  and  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  them. 

I  believe  that  title  IV  of  the  bill  is  the 
simplest  title  in  the  entire  bill,  other 
than  title  I  on  voting  rights,  and  this 
section  should  deserve  full  support.  I 
hope  very  much  it  will  be  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Many  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
every  governmental  system  must  have  a 
central  purpose  of  eternal  reality;  and 
he  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  central 
purpose  of  our  system  of  government  is 
to  give  equal  opportunity  to  all  the 
people. 

However,  that  has  not  been  done;  and 
the  pending  bill  is  another  effort  by  Con- 
gress, under  its  powers  under  the  14th 
amendment,  to  give  substance  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  central  idea  of 
our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a 
few  questions? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
when  he  said  he  is  genuinely  interested 
in  improving  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties, as  well  as  the  other  opportunities, 
of  all  the  people.  I  emphasize  that  I 
am  sure  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 
I  also  know  that  he  has  considerable 
understanding  of  the  existing  situation. 
However,  I  can  assure  him  that  the 
school  system  we  have  is  more  up  to  date 
than  even  the  corrected  figures  would 
indicate,  and  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  colored  people  is  about  as  great 
and  rapid  as  is  possible. 

Of  course  everything  cannot  be  done 
in  1  day.  1  month.  1  year,  or  even  in 
1     decade.     However,     great     progress 
between  the  races  has  been  made  and 
continues  to  be  made  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  equal  oppor- 
tunities do  not  exist.    According  to  my 
observations,   the   opportunities   of   the 
colored  people  are  just  as  great  as  their 
capacity  to  use  them.    At  one  time  our 
State    employed   more    colored   school- 
teachers   than    any    other    State.     Al- 
though today  our  State  does  not  employ 
quite   as  many   colored   schoolteachers 
as  some  other  States  do,   the  colored 
schoolteachers  in  Mississippi  take  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  pride  in  their  work. 
They  use  the  very  latest  and  best  meth- 
ods, and  do  a  very  effective  job.    They 
know  the  needs  of  the  colored  children. 
They  know  their  problems,  their  strong 
points,  and  their  deficiencies,  and  make 
far  better  teachers  for  those  children 
than  would  white  teachers. 

So  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  picture  is  not  all  one- 
sided. Certainly  it  is  not  possible  to 
read  a  few  figures  and  then  understand 
the  real  picture. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  point  out  that 
at  a  time  when  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  said 
I  accepted  without  question  the  correc- 
tion he  made.  He  knows  the  respect 
I  have  for  him  and  the  confidence  I  have 
in  him. 


I  also  referred  to  both  his  State  and 
my  State;  and  I  said  they  are  spending 
more  for  education,  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  than  many  of  the  rich 
States  of  the  North  are  spending.  I  also 
said  that  the  Senator's  State  spends 
more  year  by  year,  proportionately,  for 
the  operation  of  Negro  schools. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  said  that  al- 
though I  know  those  problems  are  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  have  great  meaning  to  all  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  the  progress  being 
made  really  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  now  confronts  us.    For  now 
we  are  confronted  with  a  question  of  law 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  decision  in  the  Brown  case 
and  by  the  decisions  in  subsequent  cases, 
which  have  again  and  again  confirmed 
the  decision  in  the  Brown  case.    In  that 
case  and  in  many  other  cases,  the  hold- 
ing has  been  to  the  effect  that  no  other 
consideration — not    even    that    of    the 
threat  against  peace  and  order — should 
stand  in  the  way  of  assuring  to  all  school- 
children their  constitutional  rights.    The 
courts  have  continued  to  make  a  mag- 
nificent record  in  confronting  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  finding  procedures 
for  good  faith  desegregation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.   But  it  is  now  time  that  these 
efforts  receive  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress.   The  courts  have  stood  alone  and 
under  attack  for  long  enough.     While 
court  decisions  are  respected,  it  is  to  Con- 
gress that  our  people  look  for  laws  passed 
by  representatives  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple.   The  last  10  years  have  revealed  the 
difficulties     involved     when     Congress 
avoids  its  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
desegregation    of    public    schools    and 
leaves  for  the  courts  the  tedious  and 
expensive  task  of  implementing  consti- 
tutional rights  through  an  inadequate 
case-by-case  approach.     There  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  take  as  its  own  re- 
sponsibility the  difficult  task  which  we 
have  avoided  for  so  long  but  which  should 
have  been  accepted  as  our  own  many 
years  ago.    I  have  confidence  that  these 
powers  will  not  be  abused.    I  have  con- 
fidence that  the  authority  given  has  its 
clear   restraints.     If   our   Nation   is  to 
endure  and  survive,  honest  in  its  convic- 
tions  and   responsible   to   its   constitu- 
tional foundations,  we  must  implement 
desegregation  in  a  rational,  consistent, 
and  uniform  manner  so  that,  instead  of 
judicial  pockets  of  protection,  we  may 
have  a  uniform  guarantee  to  our  future 
generations  of  children  that  they  will 
not  suffer  abuse  or  be  deprived  of  what 
is  rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Let  me  ask  him  to  refer  to  page  17  of 
the  bill,  beginning  in  line  8.  where  the 
bill  refers  to  suits  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. That  part  of  the  bill  empowers 
the  Attorney  General  to  take  certain  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  filing  suits  when  signed 
complaints  are  presented  to  him  by  the 
parents  of  a  child  or  by  a  group  of  par- 
ents, when  m  the  complaints  it  is  alleged 
that  the  school  board  has  failed  to 
achieve  desegregation. 

What  is  the  Senator's  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "de- 
segregation," as  it  is  used  at  that  point 


in  the  bill?  Should  it  include  the  idea 
of  a  racially  balanced  school? 

Mr.  COOPER.     No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Should  it  meet  the 
problem  of  racially  imbalanced  schools? 
If  so,  why?    It  not,  why? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  answer  from 
two  viewpoints,  although  essentially  they 
are  the  same. 

First  of  all.  In  section  401.  on  page  13. 
beginning  in  line  23,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing definition: 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and 
within  Euch  schools  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but 
"desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

So  "desegregation"  is  definitely  de- 
fined; and  the  term  "desegregation."  as 
defined  in  section  401.  Is  used  with  the 
same  meaning  throughout  the  bill.  It 
is  clear  that  desegregation  could  not  be 
used  to  achieve  what  is  called  "racial 
balance";  that  problem  is  one  for  the 
States,  and  by  local  school  board 
authorities. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  "desegregation" 
include  the  idea  of  racially  balanced 
schools  or  racial  balance  in  schools? 
Mr.  COOPER.  In  my  judgment, 
those  are  to  be  decided  at  the  local  level, 
by  the  local  school  board.  In  my  opin- 
ion, jurisdiction  over  these  problems 
will  be  there. 

When  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
asks  me  my  opinion.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
tell  him.  I  also  wish  to  refer  him  to 
two  more  points  In  connection  with  the 
decision  in  the  Brown  case — points 
which  I  think  have  hardly  been  men- 
tioned during  this  debate.  When  the 
first  decision  in  the  Brown  case  was 
rendered,  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi knows,  the  Court  continued  the 
case,  and  asked  for  advice  on  several 
points,  and  Invited  advice,  not  only  from 
the  parties  to  the  case  and  from  their 
lawyers,  but  also  from  the  attorneys 
general  of  all  the  States  which  had  segre- 
gated schools — Including  all  the  Southern 
States. 

One  of  the  questions  which  was  argued 
and  on  which  they  tried  to  get  a  ruling 
was  the  question  of  the  organization  of 
school  districts.  Certain  questions  were 
left  to  be  determined.  One  of  those 
questions  was  the  assisrnment  of  students 
to  organized  school  districts. 

In  the  decision  rendered  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  in  the  Brown  case  he 
spoke  of  the  organization  of  school  dis- 
tricts. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  will 
find  that  the  implication  was  that  school 
districts  are  considered  as  school  dis- 
tricts based  on  reasonable  geographic 
areas:  they  could  not  be  gerrymandered 
In  order  to  avoid  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic schools.  The  school  districts  would 
have  to  be  organized  faithfully  and  prop- 
erly according  to  population,  territory, 
and  other  reasonable  considerations. 
When  so  properly  organized,  there  would 
not  be  any  segregation.  That  Is  my 
view. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Have  I  made  myself 
clear? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  can  extend  my  re- 
marks a  little  further. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  given  my  judg- 
ment concerning  the  court  decision  in  the 
Brown  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Brown  case  covered  or  attempted  to 
cover  any  procedure  for  the  transfer  of 
pupils  in  order  to  relieve  racial  imbal- 
ance. My  judgment  is  that  the  Brown 
decision  means  what  it  states.  When 
school  districts  are  organized  properly, 
without  gerrymandering,  and  with  due 
regard  for  all  the  children  and  schools  in 
those  districts,  there  will  not  be  segrega- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  the   decision  meets 
a  problem  which  has  been  recognized 
since  that  time.    That  problem  is  what 
is  called  de  facto  segregation.     In  my 
judgment,  problems  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion were  not  considered  in  the  Brown 
case.    Such  problems  are  for  the  States 
and  local  districts  to  decide. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON.    The   Senator   has 
mentioned  the  Brown  case,  which  hap- 
pened to  come  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  my  State. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is  no  ger- 
rymandering of  school  districts  in  my 
State.  The  colored  school  districts  are 
located  in  the  districts  in  which  colored 
people  reside.  That  procedure  Is  always 
followed  as  far  as  possible.  The  white 
school  districts  are  located  in  areas 
which  are  more  densely  populated  by  the 
white  people. 

I  believe  the  Senator  knows  that  In 
South  Carolina  all  pupils,  white  and  col- 
ored, are  transported  by  buses  from  their 
homes  to  their  schools. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  made 
that  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  suppose  the  Sena- 
tor also  knows  that  In  South  Carolina  we 
pay  teachers,  both  white  and  colored,  in 
accordance  with  the  same  standards. 
Their  salaries  are  contained  in  the  same 
appropriation  In  a  lump  sum  together. 
The  teachers  are  then  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  their  qualifications.  In  South 
Carolina  there  is  a  Certification  Act. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  Senator  is 
a  distinguished  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. That  committee  has  established 
certain  rules.  Likewise  in  South  Caro- 
lina there  are  also  schedules,  and  all 
teachers  are  paid  In  accordance  with 
those  schedules. 

The  Senator  has  not  heard  of  any 
complaint  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
effect  that  a  Negro  teacher  has  not  been 
treated  the  same  as  a  white  teacher? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  but  that  is  irrele- 
vant to  our  present  considerations  since 
the  Brown  case  stands  for  the  propo- 
sition that  separate  schools  for  different 
races  could  not  be  supported  by  State 
law,  even  where  teachers'  salaries  or 
physical  plants  were  equal. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  the  Senator 
heard  any  complaints  emanating  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  schoolhouses 
or  the  equipment  available  for  Negroes 
are  not  as  good  as  the  schoolhouses  and 
equipment  for  the  whites? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not.  My  fam- 
ily left  South  Carolina  108  years  ago. 
But  again,  even  if  this  had  been  a  rele- 
vant consideration  at  that  time,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Brown  case,  is  to  render  such 
questions  no  longer  relevant. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No  doubt  the  Sen- 
ator has  kept  up  with  what  has  hap- 
pened. About  1949  or  1950  a  $100  mil- 
lion bond  issue  was  floated  in  South 
Carolina.  At  that  time  new  school- 
houses  were  built.  Up  until  that  time 
the  colored  schoolhouses  were  inferior 
to  the  white  schoolhouses,  but  today,  if 
the  Senator  were  to  go  through  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  he  would  find  that 
the  colored  schools  are  really  better  than 
the  white  schools,  because  the  colored 
schools  are  more  modern.  Although  the 
Negro  population  of  the  State  is  about 
one-third  of  the  total  population,  the 
Senator  would  find  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  $100  million  was  used  to 
build  colored  schools  in  South  Carolina. 
We  are  trying  to  do  in  that  field  what  is 
right. 

The  Senator  also  knows  that  we  have 
integrated  schools  in  South  Carolina. 
We  have  integrated  colleges  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows 
human  psychology.  He  knows  that  if 
one  tries  to  move  too  fast,  sometimes  he 
does  more  harm  than  good.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  happens  in  many 
fields  and  in  many  cases,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  that  the  courts  have  said  that 
10  years  to  integrate  is  too  long,  especial- 
ly where  no  effort  to  comply  with  the 
Court  decision  has  been  the  resiilt,  in 
more  than  2.000  school  districts  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  find  that  the  col- 
ored people  in  my  State  are  not  howling 
to  be  mixed. 

Would  the  Senator  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  would  permit  the 
colored  people  to  vote  on  the  question 
whether  they  want  integration  in  their 
school  districts? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  proposal  would  have  any  effect, 
in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding. 
We  have  no  power  to  set  aside  a  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    But    the    colored 

people  have  a  right  to  say  where  they 

wish  to  go;  does  the  Senator  not  agree? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes,  but  only  within 

the  scope  of  the  Brovm  decision. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Both  white  and 
colored  have  rights  in  certain  fields. 
That  is  my  position  at  the  present  time. 
For  that  reason  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
consider  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  give  the  right  to  the 
colored  people  to  say  whether  they  want 
integration  in  their  school  districts.  If 
they  want  their  school  districts  inte- 
grated, they  could  say  so  and  we  could 
let  it  go  that  way.  Not  the  whites,  but 
only  the  colored  people  would  vote  on  the 
question. 
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Mr.  COOPER.    I  do  not  f-hink  there 
any  procedure  for  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  bill  could  be 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  suitable 
language  to  that  effect,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  We  could  not  sejt 
aside  a  Supreme  Court  holding  by  legisj- 
lative  enactment.  j 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  proceduije 
would  not  be  contrary  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  believe  it  would  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment 
would  permit  them  to  state  where  the^ 
want  to  go.  As  I  interpret  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  it  does  not  declare  that  ti 
person  must  be  in  an  integrated  school, 
does  it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  if  one  student  in 
a  school  district  desires  to  go  to  a  par- 
ticular school,  and  he  is  told  that  he  can- 
not go  to  that  school  because  of  his  rac^, 
the  practice  of  the  school  district  mii^ 
be  changed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  not  makje 
any  difference  whether  there  were  103 
people  who  might  say  that  they  do  net 
want  him  to  go  to  that  school. 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  the  difflcult  7 
we  are  encountering  at  the  present  time, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  may  be,  but  that 
does  not  deal  with  the  rights  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  the  legal  question  involve<.. 
In  a  deeper  sense  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion does  not  reach  the  basic  issue  whic  1 
is  involved,  and  that  issue  is  the  equality 
of  the  rights  of  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  few  moments  ago 
the  Senator  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  that  is  righ ,. 
Nearly  everyone  quotes  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  has 
quoted  him.  On  the  issue  before  the 
Senate,  both  sides  can  quote  him  a  little. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

In  some  fields  he  goes  a  little  further 
than  the  Southerners  do  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  When  some  of  his 
statements  are  considered  out  of  the 
context  of  his  total  philosophy,  that  ma^ 
seem  to  be  true.  At  different  times  in  hi  s 
development  Abraham  Lincoln  adopted 
different  positions,  no  matter  what  he 
may  have  said  at  different  times.  Bit 
his  earlier  views  developed  in  the  course 
of  time.  Lincoln  always  knew  there  was 
one  democratic  ideal  which  was  being 
compromised  throughout  the  Natioiii, 
and  even  supported  by  different  leadens 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  The 
question  of  slavery  had  been  comprq- 
mised  for  40  years  with  all  kinds  df 
legislative  enactments.  But  Lincolh 
knew  that  this  basic  moral  questiop 
could  not  be  compromised  if  the  Natlo^i 
was  to  endure  as  a  democracy. 

In  a  way  we  have  reached  another  tin^e 
in  our  history  similar  to  the  crisis  of  tl^e 
1860's.  After  100  years  there  is  the  de- 
sire and  the  determination  of  people 
who  became  free  in  1863  that  they  sha^l 
now  have  the  rights  which  are  theifs 
under  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  thinjk 
these  rights  can  be  compromised  anjy 
longer. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  particular 
feature  cannot  be  compromised? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Rights  which  are  pro- 
vided by  law  to  these  people  and  which 
are  declared  by  the  court  to  be  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  not  going  as  far  as 
some  persons  have  proposed — to  move 
the  students  out  in  order  to  have  a  de- 
segregated school? 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  been  discuss- 
ing that  subject,  and  I  believe  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  local  school  boards  to 
decide.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Brown 
case  considered  the  question  of  racial  im- 
balance.   It  did  not  go  that  far. 

I  would  not  favor  any  unreasonable 
efforts  in  that  direction.  When  that  Is 
done,  the  rights  of  other  persons  begin 
to  be  infringed.  I  do  believe  that  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  the  area  of  racial  im- 
balance can  be  worked  out  by  local  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  few  moments  ago 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  there 
ought  to  be  a  right  of  the  majority,  re- 
ferring to  the  colored  vote.  In  my  State 
there  are  different  rules  in  the  various 
counties.  Some  of  the  counties  have  a 
rule  that  if  a  pupil  wants  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  school  district  to  an- 
other, he  is  supposed  to  file  his  applica- 
tion before  a  certain  date  and  appear 
before  the  board  of  education  to  pass  on 
the  question  whether  he  should  be  trans- 
ferred, whether  it  would  be  best  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  community. 

What  does  the  Senator  think  of  a  law 
of  that  kind  in  a  State? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  All  I  can 
do  at  this  point  is  state  a  general  prin- 
ciple. The  courts  have  held  that  if  there 
is  any  law  passed  by  a  State  or  any  ordi- 
nance passed  by  a  city  or  town  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  defeat  a  constitu- 
tional right  that  such  law  or  ordinance 
will  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  can  there  be 
a  determination  as  to  whether  there  is 
discrimination  on  ax:count  of  race,  color, 
or  creed  when  there  may  be  perhaps 
50  applications,  and  45  of  them  may  be 
from  white  people,  whose  applications 
will  be  refused,  and  only  5  of  them  will 
be  applications  from  Negroes,  whose  ap- 
plications for  transfer  may  be  refused? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  cannot  be  the  judge 
to  decide  every  one  of  those  cases,  but 
I  appreciate  the  confidence  the  Senator 
is  placing  In  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  acknowledges,  then,  that  it 
should  be  left  up  to  the  school  boards  to 
work  out  these  problems? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  within  the  scope 
of  the  Brown  case  and  decisions  which 
follow  its  holding.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  another  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, involving  the  school  desegregation 
plans  of  the  school  boards  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  that 
case,  Goss  against  Board  of  Education, 
the  school  boards  had  provided  that 
a  student  could  request  a  transfer  from 
one  school  district  to  another  where 
"good  cause"  was  shown.  The  regula- 
tions regarding  transfer  were  questioned 
because  the   apparent   purpose   of  the 


transfer  program  was  to  enable  the  white 
children  to  transfer  out  of  district 
schools  after  Negro  children  started  to 
attend  previously  all-white  schools. 

Some  of  the  crucial  provisions  of  the 
Knoxville  transfer  plan  which  the  court 
considered  were  as  follows:  and  I  quote 
from  page  3  of  the  opinion : 

6.  The  following  will  be  regarded  as  some 
of  the  Talld  conditions  to  support  requests 
for  transfer : 

(a)  When  a  white  student  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  attend  a  school  pre- 
viously serving  colored  students  only; 

(b)  When  a  colored  student  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  attend  a  school  previously 
serving  white  students  only; 

(c)  When  a  student  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  attend  a  school  where  the 
majority  of  students  of  that  school  or  In 
his  or  her  grade  are  of  a  different  race. 

These  provisions  were  considered  by 
the  court  to  be  efforts  to  thwart,  rather 
than  aid,  the  implementation  of  the 
Brown  decision.  The  court  said,  at  page 
6: 

The  transfer  provisions  here  cannot  be 
deemed  to  be  reasonably  designed  to  meet 
legitimate  local  problems,  and  therefore  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  Brown. 

The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1963.  The  Court  held  that  the  pro- 
gram of  transfer  was  unconstitutional 
within  the  meaning  of  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

I  cannot  answer  in  detail  every  ques- 
tion the  Senator  has  asked  me.  I  can 
only  say  what  I  think  is  the  law — that  if 
any  system  of  assignment  or  transfer  of 
pupils  to  a  particular  school  comes  with- 
in the  general  scope  of  the  Brown  case 
as  later  interpreted  in  Goss  against  Board 
of  Education  on  the  basis  of  standards 
set  down  In  these  cases  it  will  be  sus- 
tained. If  it  Is  an  effort  or  attempt  to 
vitiate  or  nullify  the  holdings  of  these 
cases,  such  programs  will  be  stricken 
down,  as  it  was  in  the  last  case,  the  Goss 
case. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  my  State  there 
are  not  only  white  and  colored,  and  also 
a  few  schools  that  are  Integrated,  but 
there  are  also  a  few  schools  attended  by 
people  in  the  part  of  the  State  close  to 
where  the  people  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  came  from.  They  are  called 
"brass  ankles."  They  do  not  want  to  go 
to  mixed  schools.  They  look  a  little  like 
Indians. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Did  the  Senator  say 
they  came  from  the  part  of  the  country 
where  my  family  came  from? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  far  from  where 
some  of  the  Senator's  people  came  from. 

They  are  good  people  and  hard  workers 
and  good  farmers,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  white  schools  or  to  the 
colored  schools.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  them? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  a  matter  of 
local  school  law.  Is  there  compulsory 
education  in  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  are  asking  for 
local  control.  That  is  all  we  are  asking 
for. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  deals  with  a  different  prob- 
lem. It  deals  with  a  compulsory  school 
attendance  law. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  one  is  forced  into 
a  school  where  there  are  100  others, 
would  not  those  100  be  forced  to  go  along 
with  that  one,  against  their  will? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  may  be  against  their 
personal  will,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
their  so-called  rights  cannot  be  preserved 
by  denying  the  right  of  another  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Regardless  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  colored  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school  with  white  children, 
where  is  their  right  if  the  white  children 
move  out,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  they  are  no  long- 
er available? 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  discussed  that 
question.  I  am  stating  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  know  whether  others  agree  with 
me.  I  do  not  believe  the  Brown  case 
covers  that  kind  of  situation.  The  Brown 
case  applies  to  a  properly  organized 
school  district,  without  gerrymandering, 
and  it  means  that  pupils  within  such  a 
properly  organized  school  district  cannot 
be  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  feel  that  colored  residents  or 
students  in  those  districts  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  if  the  white  parents 
choose  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  or  to  schools  outside  the  area? 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  could  certainly 
send  them  to  private  schools.  I  do  not 
think  they  could  send  them  to  public 
schools  outside  the  district,  unless  they 
moved  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
colored  children  have  the  constitutional 
right  to  go  to  school  with  the  white  chil- 
dren. I  fail  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
right  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  white 
children  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  that 
school.  They  are  privileged  to  go  to  a 
private  school  or  move  away  to  a  place 
where  there  are  only  white  children. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Anyone  can  go  to  a 
private  school.  I  have  made  my  point, 
and  I  believe  It  has  been  understood.  I 
believe  we  discussed  this  very  point  a 
little  while  ago.  It  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  school  board  to  organize  Its 
own  school  district.  Probably,  under 
State  law,  there  are  certain  factors  which 
demand  that  It  be  organized  properly  so 
that  equal  treatment  is  given  to  students 
In  the  school  district  area.  There  are 
involved  many  factors,  including  popu- 
lation, availability  of  schools,  and  other 
considerations. 

Once  a  school  district  is  organized 
properly,  or  Improperly,  then  the  im- 
perative of  the  constitutional  holding 
applies  to  the  school  admission  policy 
within  that  school  district. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  might  agree  with  me — although 
I  assume  he  would  not,  from  the  position 
he  Is  taking — but  it  seems  to  me  appar- 
ently in  many  situations,  when  a  great 
number  of  colored  students  in  a  school, 
in  an  integrated  situation  such  as  exists 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  that 
many  white  parents  would  leave  the 
neighborhood  and  move  somewhere  else, 


which  might  result  in  white  parents  tak- 
ing their  children  out  of  public  schools 
and  placing  them  In  private  schools, 
thereby  withdrawing  much  of  the  sup- 
port they  had  been  giving  to  the  public 
school  system. 

I  should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator 
if  that  would  not  result  in  colored  chil- 
dren being  even  more  deprived.  In  the 
latter  Instance,  than  if  they  had  never 
been  given  the  Brown  decision  requiring 
integration  of  the  schools? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Some  of  those  con- 
sequences are  possible.  But  even  so,  I 
believe  that  not  only  the  holdings  of  the 
court,  but  the  opinions  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  are  against  possible  in- 
equities of  that  kind.  One  cannot  bal- 
ance equally  the  inequity  of  depriving 
citizens  of  rights  and  immunities  given 
them  under  the  Constitution,  with  the 
possible  temporary  disturbances  which 
may  result.    That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields,  may  I  detain  him 
for  one  moment  to  give  some  figures,  if 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  reference  to  the 
school  building  construction  program  in 
Mississippi  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  mentioned 
such  a  program  in  his  State  and  he 
asked  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  he 
had  received  any  communications  from 
colored  people  in  South  Carolina  request- 
ing this  legislation.  I  thought  that  was 
a  pertinent  question.  I  should  like  to 
Inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if 
he  has  received  any  complaints  from  any 
colored  people  in  Mississippi,  or  heard  of 
any  communications  about  its  present 
school  system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  have  received  no 
personal  complaints. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  prob- 
ably has  had  no  opportunity  yet  to  have 
heard  from  any  of  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  received  no 
personal  mail  from  citizens  of  Missis- 
sippi or  South  Carolina  that  I  remember. 
I  am  sure  I  have  received  letters  from 
various  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  from  both  States.  But  I  have 
stated  all  along  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  pertinent  to  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing. The  Senator's  argument  is  for 
separate  but  equal  facilities;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  that  system 
now.  and  it  is  working.  I  have  made 
that  point  before.  I  believe  that  the  bill, 
in  some  of  its  major  features,  at  least, 
is  politically  inspired.  It  does  not,  as  a 
practical  matter,  meet  the  need  or  the 
situation,  but  it  is  sought  to  be  imposed 
on  people  who  are  not  in  favor  of  it,  and 
thereby  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  a  bill  designed  to  serve  a  different  sec- 
tion of  the  country  from  that  from  which 
its  sponsors  come.  I  am  further  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  on  the  question 
of  school  imbalance,  when  the  bill  was 
first  presented,  it  mentioned  school  im- 
balance among  the  races  as  many  as  six 
times,  I  believe.  That  principle  ran  all 
the  way  through  the  bill,  but  when  it 


was  challenged  by  people  in  areas  out- 
side the  South,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
readily  agreed  to  write  in  an  amendment 
which  would  exclude  the  imbalance 
pupils  from  the  definition  of  desegre- 
gation. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  re- 
member that  the  gentleman  who  han- 
dled the  bin  In  the  House.  Representative 
Celler — an  honorable  man  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  which  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  came  from  the  peo- 
ple— readily  accepted  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  and  did  not  even  put  it  to  the 
formal  contest  of  a  vote.  As  the  Repre- 
sentative in  charge  of  the  bill,  he  ac- 
cepted the  amendment.  I  believe  it 
clearly  confirms  my  idea  that  the  bill 
was  written  to  apply  to  where  some  peo- 
ple live,  but  not  to  where  others  live. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  value  of  the 
debate  in  which  we  are  engaging.  The 
Senator  may  remember  that  I  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  to  send  the  bill  to 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Even  if  the  committee 
had  been  given  30  days  to  consider  the 
bill,  I  would  still  favor  that  procedure. 
I  favor  civil  rights  legislation;  but  I  felt 
that  by  sending  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  we  would  have  been  given  a 
better  opportunity  for  study  of  the  bill. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  the 
bill  should  not  or  cannot  be  amended. 
If  it  needs  to  be  amended,  it  should  be 
amended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  read  these  figures:  During 
the  period  July  1,  1954,  to  December  30, 
1963,  3.154  classrooms  were  constructed 
for  white  students,  and  5.057  classrooms 
were  constructed  for  Negro  students. 
The  cost  of  those  facilities  was  $39,440,- 
160  and  $66,575,304.  respectively.  These 
construction  figures  clearly  show  the 
great  strides  the  State  of  Mississippi 
is  making  in  an  effort  to  improve  its 
educational  facilities  for  all  students,  and 
that  Negro  students  are  properly  re- 
ceiving more  than  their  so-called  pro 
rata  share  of  that  fund.  Their  facilities 
were  not  completely  up  to  par  when  con- 
struction was  started,  but  now  in  many 
counties  their  facilities  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  white  students. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

IMPACT  or  SEGREGATION  ON  THE  U.S.  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President,. 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
discrimination  against  American  citizens 
because  of  their  race  or  color  directly  af- 
fects one  of  the  most  important  segments 
of  our  society — the  men  and  women  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  their 
families  who  are  stationed  at  military 
installations  throughout  this  country. 
Our  military  forces  are  made  up  of  peo- 
Pie  who  come  from  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try— from  Massachusetts  to  California, 
from  Florida  to  Texas.  They  come  from 
many  different  backgrounds,  are  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  hold  different  religious 
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beliefs.  But  they  all  have  one  thing  in 
common.  They  are  serving  their  coun- 
try to  maintain  security  and  freedom  for 
all  American  citizens. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  watched  the 
progress  which  our  military  services 
have  made  since  World  War  n  in  pro- 
viding equality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  reported  that  some  vestiges 
of  racial  discrimination  still  exist  within 
the  Military  Establishment.  However,  I 
am  proud  of  the  accomplishments  to  date 
and  expect  that  efforts  to  eliminate  any 
type  of  discrimination  against  any  serv- 
iceman will  continue  until  such  condi- 
tions are  completely  eradicated. 

There  are  almost  250,000  Negro  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.      With    their    dependents    they 
form  a  group  of  over  half  a  million  men, 
women,   and  children  who.  because  of 
their    constant    movement    about    the 
country  pursuant  to  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, repeatedly  face,  and  must  re- 
peatedly make  a  new  adjustment  to  ci- 
vilian   discrimination    based    on    color. 
Some  of  these  people  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts.   I  know  from  letters  and  phone 
calls  which  I  have  received  from  some 
of  my  Massachusetts  constituents  of  the 
problems  which  they  have  encountered; 
and  the  situations  which  they  have  faced  j 
as  they  have  been  transferred  around  the 
country  into  areas  where  discrimination  \ 
based  on  color  is  practiced  in  communl- ; 
ties  surrounding  military  installations. 

In  the  fall  of  1963  the  Defense  De- 
partment surveyed  the  extent  of  com- 
munity racial  discrimination  near  every 
base  with  500  or  more   men  assigned. 
The  survey  produced  detailed  Informa- 
tion about  the  off-base  conditions  af- 
fecting 85  percent  of  the  men  stationed 
in  the  United  States.    The  most  critical 
problems    for    military    personnel    and; 
their  dependents  were  found  to  exist  inj 
the  areas  of  off-base  public  schools,  pub-j 
lie   facilities,    and   public    accommoda-i 
tlons. 

The  public  schools  throughout  thisi 
country  are  the  very  backbone  of  ouP 
educational  system.  Here  is  where  ouii 
young  citizens  learn  not  only  theiij 
ABC's  but  are  taught  the  history  of  oufl 
American  founding,  development  and 
objectives.  They  learn  the  meaning  ot 
freedom,  of  the  responsibilities  of  citi-* 
zenship,  and  of  the  problems  which  con-t 
front  us  as  a  nation  and  each  of  us  a4 
individuals.  This  is  the  basic  prepara- 
tion which  we  try  to  give  our  young  peo- 
ple for  their  entire  lives. 

The  Defense  Department  survej 
showed  that  there  are  10  Defense  instal- 
lations where  the  only  public  schooling 
available  to  service  children  is  segre* 
gated  schooling.  At  15  more  there  is  aa 
on- base  elementary  school,  but  all  the 
children  living  off-base,  and  all  on-base 
children  beyond  the  elementary  grades, 
must  attend  segregated  schools. 

At  another  19  installations  there  hae 
been  a  beginning  of  public  school  det- 
segregation,  but  its  extent  is  so  small 
that  all  of  the  service  children  at  thos^ 


installations  are  still  in  segregated 
schools.  At  five  other  installations  there 
is  an  on-base  elementary  school,  token 
desegregation  off  base,  and  all  chil- 
dren— other  than  those  in  the  base 
school— in  segregated  public  schools. 

Altogether  there  are  90.763  school-age 
military  dependents  at  the  49  installa- 
tions mentioned  above.  14.390  are  at- 
tending on-base  integrated  schools, 
while  76,373  are  sent  to  segregated 
schools.  Of  the  latter,  6.177  are  Negro 
children. 

The  defense  survey  also  showed  that 
in  several  school  districts  contiguous  to 
military    bases,    transportation   to   and 
from  the  off-base  schools  is  segregated. 
In  some  cases  separate  buses  are  pro- 
vided: in  others  the  seating  is  segregated. 
The  imposition  of  unconstitutionally 
segregated  schooUng  on  their  children 
is  particularly  upsetting  for  servicemen 
and   their   families.    These  people   are 
comparative  transients  and  have  been 
instructed  in  their  training  to  avoid  con- 
troversy with  civilian  authorities.    Yet 
they  see  their  children,  fresh  from  the 
Integrated  environment  which  is  the  rule 
on  military  installations  forced  to  attend 
schools  which  are  sometimes  two,  even 
three    grades    behind     the     integrated 
schools  those  same  children  had  attend- 
ed on-base  or  at  their  father's  previous 
duty  station.    Consider  the  impact  on  a 
young  child  coming  say  from   Massa- 
chusetts who  is  forced  to  sit  in  the  back 
of  a  school  bus,  to  wait  until  other  chil- 
dren have  gotten  off  first,  and  to  go  into 
a  completely  segregated  schoolhouse. 

There  is  no  available  solution  to  the 
segregated  school  problem  confronting 
service  parents  except  in  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  schools  their  children 
must  attend.  It  is  incompatible  with 
military  requirements  to  assign  Negro 
fathers  only  to  areas  free  of  school  seg- 
regation, and  it  is  impractical  to  estab- 
lish a  well-rounded  accredited  12-grade 
school  system  on  every  military  post  in 
the  country. 

Military  personnel  and  their  families 
also  face  discrimination  in  the  use  of  off- 
base  public  facilities  and  public  accom- 
modations. The  Defense  Department 
survey  showed  that  40  installations  in  9 
different  States  reported  that  publicly 
owned  or  controlled  recreational  facili- 
ties were  segregated.  The  degree  of  dis- 
crimination against  Negro  servicemen 
and  their  families  ranged  from  a  com- 
plete absence  of  parks,  playgrounds,  li- 
braries, and  the  like— despite  the  avail- 
ability of  such  facilities  to  whites — to  the 
provision  of  separate  but  equal  faciUties, 
or  in  some  cases  a  sharing  of  the  same 
facilities  but  on  different  days  or  during 
different  hours. 

Another  unfortunate  factor,  not  pres- 
ent in  the  case  of  school  segregation.  Is 
that  the  man  in  uniform  frequently  can- 
not tell  what  parks,  what  playgrounds, 
and  what  libraries  are  open  to  him  and 
to  his  children.  Consequently,  fearing 
humiliation  or  violence,  he  patronizes 
none  of  them. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  installa- 
tions spread  across  20  States  listed  dis- 
crimination in  a  variety  of  nongovern- 


ment public  accommodations;  that  is, 
hotels,  motels,  theaters,  restaurants, 
bowling  alleys,  and  so  forth.  Some  in- 
stallations reported  that  there  were  liter- 
ally no  nearby  transient  accommodations 
for  Negro  servicemen  and  their  families. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  con- 
stant travelers  from  one  duty  station  to 
the  next,  on  pass  and  on  leave,  on  tem- 
porary duty  assignments,  on  honor 
guards  and  escort  details,  or  simply— 
and  mainly — from  the  base  into  the  near- 
est town  to  go  to  the  movies,  to  eat  out 
and  to  spend  their  off-duty  time  in  ordi- 
nary recreation. 

As  the  fall  1963  siirvey  disclosed,  for 
Negro  servicemen  at  many  installations 
there  is  an  ever-present  problem  in  find- 
ing decent  off-base  public  accommoda- 
tions open  to  them  and  their  dependents. 
While  on  the  highway  they  cannot  buy 
a  meal,  or  secure  lodgings  for  the  night, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
while  purchasing  gasoline  for  their  auto- 
mobiles, they  are  confronted  and  af- 
fronted by  segregated  restrooms. 

Quite  frequently  drive-in  movie  thea- 
ters spring  up  near  the  larger  military 
posts.  At  some  of  those  drive-ins  auto- 
mobiles carrying  Negro  servicemen  in 
uniform  are  turned  away.  Drive-in  res- 
taurants frequently  refuse  to  serve  Ne- 
gro soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  air- 
men except  at  separate  windows,  or  in 
some  cases,  not  at  all. 

The  effect  of  such  practices  is  not  only 
to  lower  the  morale  of  the  immediate 
victims  of  discrimination;  the  effect  Is 
also  devisive  within  the  military  com- 
munity. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  of  a  prob- 
lem brought  to  me  by  a  Massachusetts 
Negro  serviceman  and  his  wife.  The 
serviceman  was  a  Marine  Corps  oflBcer 
assigned  to  flight  training  at  Pensacola. 
His  wife  was  then  working  in  a  respon- 
sible job  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  She 
wished  to  join  him  during  his  assignment 
and  made  a  trip  to  the  base  area  to  see 
if  this  would  be  possible.  Since  on-base 
housing  was  not  available  for  them,  she 
attempted  to  find  a  place  to  live  in  the 
nearby  area  and  to  locate  employment 
for  herself.  The  experiences  she  had 
and  the  conditions  she  encountered 
brought  her  back  to  Washington  and 
into  my  office  almost  in  tears.  To  illus- 
trate further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  excerpts  from  letters  received 
by  the  Defense  Department  from  serv- 
icemen and  their  dependents  which 
describe  some  of  these  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
such  conditions  confronting  military 
personnel  are  resented  not  only  by  the 
Negroes  but  by  many  white  servicemen 
as  well.  Of  course,  we  recognize  that  in 
any  group  there  will  be  those  who  bring 
with  them  the  prejudices  that  they  have 
always  known,  but  by  and  large  our  mili- 
tary people  are  working  together  as  a 
team  toward  a  common  goal  for  all  citi- 
zens and  they  cannot  condone  dlscriml- 
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nation  against  any  of  that  team  by  those 
very  people  for  whom  they  are  working. 
When  a  man  can  be  asked  to  fight  and  to 
die  for  his  country,  he  can  expect — and 
Indeed  he  has  the  rightr— to  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  equality  of  op- 
portunities of  that  countrj . 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  many  years  with  the  effective- 
ness of  our  military  forces.  One  of  the 
most  important  ingredients  in  an  ef- 
fective force  is  high  morale.  Civilian 
racial  discrimination  against  men  in 
uniform  and  their  families  unquestion- 
ably affects  morale  both  on  and  off  the 
job  and  thereby  reduces  the  military 
effectiveness  of  our  troops.  These  prob- 
lems of  course,  are  not  confined  to  the 
military,  but  this  particular  group  of 
people,  in  whom  we  have  entrusted  the 
defense  of  our  country,  is  directly  and 
adversely  affected  where  racial  discrimi- 
nation is  practiced  in  communities  lo- 
cated near  military  installations. 

I  hope  that  by  carefully  considering 
the  civil  rights  bill  which  is  pending  be- 
fore us,  we  will  be  able  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  prove  realistic  and  help- 
ful in  solving  some  of  the  problems  to 
which  I  have  just  referred— for  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
Mr.  President,  I  speak  especially  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, where  we  have  been  watching  this 
problem.    We  can  be  proud  of  the  inte- 
gration that  has  been  accomplished  in 
our  military  forces  during  World  War 
n  and  since  that  time.    The  problem 
of  the  use  by  our  military  personnel  of 
off-base  f  aciUties  near  military  installa- 
tions is  one  which  our  military  officials 
have  much  in  mind.     I  hope  we  can  help 
solve  it  by  the  enactment  of  a  care- 
fully drafted  law.  but  also  by  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our 
service  people  as  to  what  their  duties 
are,  and  how  important  they  are  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  country. 
Exhibit  1 
From  a  serviceman,  February  4,  1963:  "En 
route  here,  myself  and  other  Negroes  were 
refused  meals  that  were  entitled  us  by  U.S. 
Government  meal  tickets.     Thus,  I  went  17 
hours    without    eating  •   •   •  I    have    tried 
every  feasible  and  conceivable  means  avail- 
able to  me  to  rid  myself  of  this  'monkey  on 
my  back.'  " 

From  a  serviceman's  wife,  February  12. 
1964:  "Since  arriving  here  we  have  found 
as  a  Negro  service  family  we  are  being  forced 
to  subject  ourselves  to  housing,  schooling 
and  other  conditions  that  are  Inferior  and 
degrading. 

"My  sons  thus  far  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  schooling  In  the  area 
where  we  have  been  stationed.  For  them  to 
have  to  accept  less  than  the  best  provided 
now  because  of  race  seems  to  me  to  be  In- 
tolerable. 

"In  this  area  a  Negro  soldier  cannot  find 
housing  of  any  sort  closer  than  about  12 
miles.  There  Is  plenty  available  housing  In 
this  12-mlle  radius  but  It  Is  restricted  to 
whites  only.  In  the  case  of  trailer  parks 
there  are  many  mostly  occupied  by  military 
personnel,  but  Negroes  are  not  accepted. 

"I  would  like  to  know  from  you  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  If  there  Is  not  something 
that  our  Government  can  do  to  help  us  over- 
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come  some  of  these  meas\ires  that  rid  us  of 
our  self-esteem.  •  •  •  I  am  asking  you  to 
help  us  where  we  cannot  help  our- 
selves. •  •  •  I  had  to  make  the  plea  be- 
cause I  do  have  faith  In  my  Government." 

From  41  Negro  servicemen.  July  19.  1963: 
"Since  we  are  part  of  the  aerospace  team  we 
find  It  hard  to  understand  why  some  of  our 
teammates  can  go  right  outside  the  gate  of 
the  base  for  recreation  and  we  have  to  go  19 
mUes.  We  find  it  hard  to  xmderstand  why 
we  have  to  pay  $1.60  and  more  to  go  over  6 
miles  to  enjoy  a  hot  plate  of  shrimp,  we  find 
it  hard  to  understand  why  we  cannot  swim 
In  the  ocean  without  traveling  so  far  which 
Ood  created,  and  most  of  aU  we  find  It  hard 
to  understand  why  we  can  go  to  some  foreign 
countries  and  have  more  freedom  than  we 
do. 

"Nevertheless,     as     U.S.     citizens,     proud 
Negroes,  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
we  will  Edways  stand  tall  for  our  country. 
•   ••  All  we  ask  Is  that  you  see  what  can 
be  done  to  help  us  enjoy  our  tour  of  duty 
here,  the  same  as  other  airmen  on  this  base." 
From  a  serviceman's  wife.   December   14, 
1963:  "•   •   •  Upon    arriving    here    we    en- 
countered  segregation   In  every  form.    Be- 
cause we  are  colored  our  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter was  not  accepted  In  any  of  the  nearby 
schools.    We  were  told  she  had  to  attend  the 
school  to  which  colored  children  are  assigned. 
"This  we  found  dlfHcult  to  accept  as  she 
had  never  In  her  school   years  attended  a 
segregated  school  •   •  •.     She  attended  the 
colored  school  as  a  seventh  grader  untU  the 
close  for   summer   vacation   at  which   time 
we  found  out  she  was  most  unhappy  there 
and   was   glad   she   had   graduated   to   high 
school. 

"My  husband  has  served  his  co\mtry  faith- 
fully for  12  years,  and  this  Is  the  first  time 
he  has  asked  to  be  transferred  from  a  duty 
station,  yet  we  are  refused.  Since  the  re- 
opening of  school  In  September  ovir  daugh- 
ter has  not  been  In  school  •  •  •  we  have 
refused  to  send  her  to  the  colored  high 
school." 

From  a  WAC.  January  21,  1964:  "We  en- 
tered a  restaurant  12  miles  from  the  post, 
sat  down  and  requested  to  be  served,  only 
to  be  Informed  that  we  could  order  anything 
to  carry  out.  but  could  not  be  served  and 
remain  there. 

"I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  for  17  months,  and  I  have  not 
complained  outwardly  before  now  [but]  I 
am  a  woman  and  a  human  being,  and  I  don't 
feel  that  I  should  have  to  suffer  this  kind 
of  humiliation  in  my  own  country,  the  coun- 
try I  would  give  my  life  for." 


The  problem  is  of  concern  in  several 
States.  I  particularly  left  out  reference 
to  any  particular  State.  I  think  that 
the  overall  problem  concerns  us  all 
through  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  concerns  me  Is 
not  the  Senator's  effort  to  reach  that 
problem.  But  it  disturbs  me  that  he 
would  recommend  the  enactment  of  this 
huge  program  that  would  upset  all  the 
schools  in  a  large  area,  merely  to  meet 
this  problem  which,  by  comparison, 
would  be  small.  Perhaps  we  could  meet  It 
by  means  of  funds,  as  I  have  said.  In- 
stead of  going  into  the  impacted  areas,  we 
could  go  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  problem  is 
gradually  being  solved.  I  think  it  can  be 
solved  by  all  the  base  area  schools  to  a 
greater  degree.  However,  above  all  it  is 
beginiiing  to  be  solved  by  greater  under- 
standing among  all  the  people  of  our 
States.  I  hope  it  will  be.  I  am  sure 
we  all  want  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's attitude  and  his  sentiments.  I 
thank  him  for  yielding. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  or  two  questions? 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Could  not  the  prob- 
lem the  Senator  mentions  be  easily  and 
readily  met  by  the  military  services 
themselves  having  schools  on  the  mili- 
tary bases  for  their  children  when  there 
was  objection  to  going  to  public  schools? 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  paying  a  part  of  the  cost 
that  has  been  indicated,  by  reason  of 
payments  to  impacted  areas? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  true  that 
the  Government  now  pays  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  off-base  schools.  However, 
it  is  not  feasible,  as  I  understand,  for 
the  Government  to  provide  aU  children 
of  military  personnel  with  on-base 
schooling.  The  Senator  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  discussion  on  this  matter 
as  it  relates  to  aU  of  our  mlllUiT  estab- 
lishments. 


SOS  MONTANA  RESOURCES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  that 
prompt  administrative  action  apparently 
has  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  vast  pub- 
lic resources  to  damage  or  destroy  other 
vast  public  resources  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
109,  part  10,  pages  12847  and  12848, 1  in- 
cluded with  my  remarks  the  text  of  an 
instruction  memorandum  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  last  June  12.  It 
set  as  its  goal  suitable  coordination  be- 
tween State  highway  departments  and 
conservation  agencies  to  the  end  that 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  be  considered 
in  planning  our  huge  federally  aided 
highway  program. 

Many  times  in  the  past  few  years.  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  investment 
in  the  highway  program  was  damaging 
valuable  public  fish,  wildlife,  recre- 
ation, and  other  resources  in  a  majority 
of  our  States.  Conservation  officials  in 
36  of  our  States  have  written  me  that 
important  fishing  waters  were  adversely 
affected  by  highway  construction. 

An  example  is  my  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  John  C.  Peters  and  Mr.  William 
Alvord.  of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  presented  a  paper  entitled 
"Manmade  Channel  Alterations  in  13 
Montana  Streams  and  Rivers,"  at  the 
recent  North  American  Wildlife  and 
Natural  Resources  Conference  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

Samples  of  research  findings  include 
the  loss  of  68  miles  of  length  in  13 
streams,  when  137  miles  of  natural 
stream  was  rerouted  into  69  miles  of 
"inferior,  manmade  channel." 

Researchers  also  found  bVz  times  as 
many  trout  and  nearly  10  times  as  many 
whitefish  in  the  natural  channels  as  in 
the  altered  channels.  Six  of  the  thirteen 
streams,   thai  bad   trout   6   Inches   or 
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larger  in  their  natural  channels,  had  no 
trout  6  inches  or  larger  in  their  altered 
channels. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  weight  of 
fish  in  the  natural  channels  to  that  of 
altered  channels  disclosed:  the  total 
weight  of  all  fish  was  5y2  times  greater 
in  the  natural  channels  and  the  total 
weight  of  trout  and  whitefish  was  more 
than  nine  times  greater  in  the  natural 
channels. 

As  the  report  points  out,  economically 
a  trout  stream  is  a  self-sustaining,  long- 
term  capital  investment.  A  1960  report 
shows  that  fishermen  in  Montana  spent 
$36.3  million  on  their  sport  in  1960.  This 
is  interest  income  on  the  capital  invest -j 
ment  in  the  fishing  waters  in  one  State.] 

We  can  speculate  on  the  dollar  value] 
of  the  trout  fishery  in  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paper  entitled  "Man-Made 
Channel  Alterations  in  13  Montana 
Streams  and  Rivers"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Manmadk  Channix  Alterations  in  13  Mon- 
tana Streams  and  Rivkhs 

(By  John  C.  Peters  and  William  Alvord.  Mon- 
tana Pish  and  Game  Department,  Helena 
Mont.) 

The  carrying  capacity  for  trout  in  streanu 
Is  greatly  reduced  when  channels  or  stream- 
banks  are  altered  by  man's  activities.    In  a 
study  describing  the  relationships   between 
trout  populations  and  cover.  Boussu  (1954)i 
reduced  the  number  and  the  weight  of  trou 
in    sections    of    Trout    Creek    by    removln 
streambank  vegetation  and  undercut  banks 
In  developing  flood  plain  land,  man  often  re 
moves   streambank   vegetation,   reconstruc 
streambanks  with  riprap  or  a  dike,  or  re 
routes  the  stream  Into  a  new,  shortened  chan-f 
nel.    Most  of  these  developments  reduce  th^ 
amount  of  cover  available  for  trout. 

Whitney  and  Bailey  (1959)   recorded  thai 
the     nxomber     of     catchable     sized     trou^ 
(6   Inches  or  larger)    In  a  section  of  Plln 
Creek  dropped  from  69  the  year  before  re 
channeling    by   highway    construction    to 
the    following    year.      Boulders    have    bee 
added  to  the  altered  section  to  try  to  replac( 
the  shelter  areas  that  were  destroyed.     Ir, 
1962,   5  years  after  rechannellng,  Whitney,' 


Nelson,  and  Hill '  found  a  75-percent  de- 
crease in  the  trout  p>opulatlon  In  a  section 
of  Rock  Creek  after  it  was  rechanneled  for 
flood  control.  They  measured  17  miles  of 
stream  channel  altered  as  a  result  of  the 
flood  control  project.  Snags  and  fallen  logs 
were  removed  from  the  channel  and  stream- 
bed  gravel  bxilldozed  Into  dikes  that  replaced 
the  natural  streambank. 

In  1961,  Nelson  and  Blanchl '  siu-veyed  the 
Little  Big  Horn  River  to  measure  the  amount 
of  manmade  channel  alterations.  They 
found  that  over  half  of  this  river  had  Its 
channels  altered  by  man's  activities.  Twelve 
trout  streams  or  rivers  located  throughout 
the  State  were  surveyed  for  manmade  chan- 
nel alterations  In  1962.  The  results  of  the 
1961  survey  and  the  1962  survey  on  12 
streams  are  Included  in  this  report. 

The  purpose  of  the  stream  channel  altera- 
tion Inventory  was  to  measure  the  amount 
of  stream  channel  changed  by  man,  the  type 
of  channel  alteration,  and  the  party  respon- 
sible for  the  alteration.  For  comparative 
purposes,  standing  crop  estimates  of  the  flsh 
populations  were  censused  in  both  natural 
and  altered  channels  in  the  streams  surveyed. 

methods 

Aerial  photographs  (1  Inch  equals  680 
feet)  were  used  to  measure  the  original 
length  of  the  stream  channel.  Channel  al- 
terations visible  on  the  photographs  were  In- 
spected In  the  field,  measured  from  the 
photographs  with  a  map  measure,  and  re- 
corded on  the  photos.  Channel  alterations 
not  visible  on  the  aerial  photos,  or  made  after 
the  photograph  flight  date,  were  measured  in 
the  field  with  a  steel  tape  and  recorded  on 
the  photos.  In  addition,  all  channel  altera- 
tions were  recorded  on  a  field  note  form 

Blueprints  of  construction  projects  adja- 
cent to  rivers  and  streams  were  obtained 
from  the  Montana  Highway  Department  and 
from  railroad  companies.  The  prints  were 
examined  carefully  and  compared  with  the 
aerial  photos  to  verify  manmade  stream 
channel  alterations.  The  blueprints  were 
useful  in  determining  if  a  cutoff  meander  was 
natural  or  man  made  and  the  party  respon- 
sible for  the  alteration.  Personal  contacts 
with  residents  further  verified  man  made 
alterations. 

Old  Issue  U.S.  Geological  Stirvey  quad- 
rangle maps  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  maps 
were  used  also  to  verify  manmade  altera- 
tions.    Only     stream     channel     alterations 


'Personal  communication  from  Arthur  N. 
Whitney.  Highway  93.  South.  Missoula,  Mont. 
reported  there  were  only  one-third  as  man;  ■ 
trout  In  the  study  section. 


Table  1. — The  length  of  natural  meandering 
stream  channel,  and  the  resulting 


Little  Big  noni  River 

8t.  Re0s  River 

Nlnemile 

Sheep  Creek 

Otter  Creek 

Belt  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

West  OaDatln  River.. 


Ml  88  of- 


Natural 

meanderint 

stream 

channel 

lost 


52. 
6. 
A 
3.( 
6. 

8.4 
3 
4.4 


'Nelson,  Perry  H.,  and  Cliff  W.  Hill  (1960), 
"Fishery  History  of  Rock  Creek."  Montana 
F^h  and  Game  report,  Helena,  Mont.,  14  pp. 
(multilith). 

•Nelson.  Perry  H.,  and  Donald  R.  Blanchl 
( 1962 ) ,  "Stream  Channel  Alteration  Inven- 
tory," Job  completion  report,  Montana,  D-J 
project  F-20-R-7,  Job  IV.  4  pp.  (multlUth) . 


that   were  positively  assessed   as  manmade 
were  enumerated  in  this  survey. 

The  fovir  types  of  manmade  alterations 
measured  were  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Channel  relocation  Is  replacement  of 
the  natural  meandering  with  a  length  of 
manmade  channel.  The  relocated  channel 
has  a  flume-like  appearance,  without  pools, 
deep  holes,  or  undercut  banks.  It  Is  shorter 
and  lacks  the  well-deflned  areas  of  erosion 
and  deposition  associated  with  a  meander- 
ing stream. 

2.  Riprapplng  is  placing  materials  other 
than  streambed  rubble  adjacent  to  the  natu- 
ral streambank  to  prevent  lateral  erosion. 
Some  of  the  more  common  materials  ob- 
served were  car  bodies,  stumps  or  logs,  large 
angular  rocks,  and  brush.  These  materials 
may  or  may  not  be  anchored. 

3.  Channel  clearance  Is  removal  of  mate- 
rials occurring  naturally  within  the  stream 
channel  such  as  fallen  logs,  stumps,  or  gravel, 
and  rubble. 

4.  Diking  is  using  natural  material  from 
the  streambed  to  construct  an  artificial 
streambank. 

Stream  channel  alterations  were  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  activities:  railroad  construc- 
tion, road  construction,  urban  and  indus- 
trial development,  and  agricultural  activi- 
ties. No  attempt  was  made  In  this  survey  to 
evaluate  whether  or  not  the  alterations  were 
preventing  lateral  channel  erosion. 

Standing  crop  estimates  of  the  fish  popu- 
lations in  the  streams  surveyed  were  made 
by  electrofishlng  4,000  square  feet  areas  of 
stream.  Blocknets  were  placed  at  the  up- 
stream and  downstream  boundaries  deline- 
ating the  areas  of  stream  censused.  Two  sec- 
tions of  equal  area  were  censused  for  flsh  in 
each  stream  surveyed:  (1)  A  natural  mean- 
dering stream  channel  and  (2)  a  stream 
channel  altered  by  man's  activities. 

RESULTS 

The  amount  of  channel  altered :  The  great- 
est loss  of  flshlng  water  in  the  13  streams  In- 
ventoried resulted  from  man's  apparent  un- 
willingness to  allow  the  streams  to  meander 
throughout  their  natural  courses.  Their 
total  length  was  shortened  by  68  miles  when 
137  miles  of  natural  stream  was  rerouted 
into  69  miles  of  Inferior,  manmade  channel 
(table  1).  The  manmade  relocated  chan- 
nels were  typlcaly  flume-like  In  appearance, 
without  undercut  banks  or  a  well-deflned 
pool-ricae  complex  found  In  a  natural  me- 
andering stream. 

One-third  of  the  total  length  of  the 
streams  inventoried  (250  of  768  miles)  had 
been  altered  from  their  natural  condition 
( table  2 ) .  Pour  of  the  streams  had  more 
than  one-half  of  their  length  altered.  All 
but  one  of  the  streams  had  more  than  20 
percent  of  their  length  altered  by  man's 
activities. 


stream  channel  lost,  the  length  of  relocated  stream  channel  replacing  the  natural  meandering 
reduction  in  length  of  stream  channel  measured  in  13  Montana  streams  and  rivers 


Relocating 
stream 
channel 

replacing 
natural 

meandering 
stream 
channel 


16.5 

5.4 

.7 

2.0 

ze 

7.2 
2.0 
4.1 


Rcdtiction 

In  stream 

length 

(miles) 


36.4 

.9 

.2 

1.8 

3.8 

1.4 

L5 

.3 


Rocky  Creek 

Big  Hole  River 

Boulder  River 

Prlckley  Pear  Creek 
Ashley  Creek 

Total 


MUes  of— 


Natural 

meandering 

stream 

channel 

lost 


9.3 
17.3 

2.1 
19.2 

2.8 


137.6 


Relocating 
stream 
channel 

replacing 
natural 

meandering 
stream 
channel 


6.3 
4.4 

1.5 

16.0 

1.4 


Reduction 

in  stream 

length 

(miles) 


4.0 

12.9 

.6 

3.2 

1.4 

68.2 
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Table  2.-The  length  of  stream  channel  altered  and  the  number  of  alterations  by  type  in  IS  Montana  streams  or  rivers  ■ 


River  or  stream 


Little  Big  Horn  River — 

St.  Regis  River. 

Nlnemile  Creek 

Sheep  Creek 

otter  Creek 

Belt  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

West  Oallatln  River 

Rocky  Creek 

Big  Hole  River. 

Boulder  River 

Prickley  Pear  Creek 

Ashley  Creek 


Channel  relocation 


Miles 
altered 


Total. 


ie.5 

6.4 

.7 
2.0 
2.9 
7.2 
2.0 
4.1 
5.3 
4.4 
1.5 
16.0 
1.4 


Miles 
lost  > 


36.4 

.9 

.2 

1.6 

3.8 

1.4 

1.5 

.3 

4.0 

12.9 

.6 

S.2 

L4 


68.2 


Number 
of  altera- 
tions 


68 
23 

6 
15 
23 
36 

6 
20 
31 
56 
14 
21 

8 


Riprapplng 


Miles 
altered 


327 


6.2 

17.9 

1.7 

.1 

.7 

3.4 

1.2 

9.5 

1.3 

11.0 

7.9 

1.0 

1.9 


Number 
of  altera- 
tions 


63.8 


96 

88 

63 

9 

18 

56 

30 

143 

62 

107 

246 

72 

73 


Channel  clearance 


Miles 
altered 


1,061 


1.4 

0 

0 

.1 
.5 
.3 
.2 
.7 
.2 
.8 

1.0 
.9 

2.1 


8.2 


Number 
of  altera- 
tions 


Diking 


13 
0 
0 
1 
9 
2 
7 

13 
3 
13 
21 
31 
3 


Miles 
altered 


Number 
of  altera- 
tions 


Total 


116 


3.4 

1.2 

2.4 
.0 
.1 

8.8 
.6 

6.6 

.8 

17.0 

L4 
.1 
.1 


41.4 


15 

10 

22 

0 

3 

66 

23 

88 

12 

219 

27 

7 

1 


Miles 
altered 


Number 
of  altera- 
tions 


Number 

of  stream 

miles 


Percent 
altered 


493 


63.9 

26.4 

5.0 

3.8 

8.0 

21.1 

6.4 

20.2 

11.6 

46.1 

12.4 

21.2 

6.9 


251.0 


191 

121 

81 

25 

53 

159 

66 

264 

108 

395 

308 

131 

86 


1,987 


120.0 
37.1 
28.9 
12.4 
34.5 
81.0 
49.5 
85.9 
18.4 
147.6 
86.3 
41.0 
30.2 


767.8 


53 
68 
21 
31 
23 
26 
11 
23 
63 
31 
14 
51 
23 


33 


1  Miles  of  stream  channel  lost  as  a  result  of  the  channel  relocations. 


Channel  relocations  accounted  for  55  per- 
cent of  the  alterations  In  the  streams  sur- 
veyed. The  remaining  alterations  consisted 
of  riprapplng  (26  percent);  diking  (16  per- 
cent); and  channel  clearance  (3  percent). 
There  were  1.987  Individual  alterations  re- 
corded in  768  miles  of  stream  channel  In- 
ventoried, nearly  three  alterations  per 
stream  mile.  The  average  length  of  a  chan- 
nel alteration  was  664  feet. 

The  parties  responsible:  The  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  channel  alteration  was 
also  determined  and  enumerated  (table  3). 
More  than  one-half  of  the  alterations  were 
attributed  to  road  and  raUroad  construc- 
tion. The  majority  of  railroad  work  was 
done  prior  to  1920  while  State,  county,  and 


Federal  road  construction  projects  were 
mostly  of  a  more  recent  occurrence. 

Agricultural  activities  accounted  for  over 
one-third  of  the  channel  alterations.  The 
largest  number  of  Individual  alterations  were 
enumerated  In  this  category.  Urban  and 
industrial  development  accounted  for  the 
remaining  channel  chsmges. 

Flsh  statistics:  Table  4  lists  the  compari- 
sons between  the  fish  population  standing 
crop  statistics  In  the  censused  areas  of  nat- 
ural and  altered  channels.  In  the  natural 
meandering  channels,  the  total  nxmaber  of 
trout  and  whitefish  made  up  nearly  two- 
thirds  (62  percent)  of  the  standing  crop. 
In  the  altered  channels,  trout  and  white- 
fish  made  up  only  one- third   (32  percent) 


Table  Z—The  length  of  stream  channel  altered,  the  number  of  alterations,  and  the  party 
w       ^  gtreams  or  nvers 


of  the  standing  crop.  There  were  over  6% 
times  as  many  trout  and  nearly  10  times 
as  many  whitefish  censused  In  the  natiiral 
channels  as  In  the  altered  channels.  Six 
of  the  thirteen  streams  that  had  trout  6 
Inches  or  larger  In  their  natural  channels 
had  no  trout  6  Inches  or  larger  In  their  al- 
tered channels. 

Comparing  the  total  weight  of  all  flsh  In 
the  natural  channels  to  that  of  the  altered 
channels  disclosed:  (1)  the  total  weight  ol 
all  fish  species  was  over  SVa  times  greater  In 
the  natu-al  channels;  (2)  the  total  weight 
of  the  trout  and  whitefish  combined  was 
over  9  times  greater  In  the  natural  channels; 
and  (3)  In  each  stream,  there  was  a  greater 
total  weight  of  fish  In  the  natural  channels. 

responsible  for  the  alterations  in  IS  Montana 


River  of  stream 


Little  Big  Horn  River 

St.  Regis  River 

Nlnoniile  Creek 

Sheep  Creek 

otter  Creek 

Belt  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

West  Oallatln  River.  . 

Rocky  Creek — 

Big  Hole  River 

Boulder  River 

Prickley  Pear  Creek.. 
Ashley  Creek 

Total 


Railroad  construc- 
tion 


Miles  1 
altered 


39.8 

13.0 

.1 

0 

0 

1.2 
1.6 
.8 
3.6 
8.8 
2.5 
3.6 
.8 


70.7 


Number 
of  alter- 
ations 


48 

64 

6 

0 

0 

10 

3 

6 

7 

21 

26 

26 

9 


216 


Road  construc- 
tion 


Miles  1 
altered 


2.9 

10.7 

.6 

3.8 

4.6 

9.3 

2.7 

11.8 

1.6 

6.1 

3.1 

.4 

.7 


68.3 


Number 
of  alter- 
ations 


22 
60 
24 
26 
41 
74 
26 
98 
22 
50 
49 
7 
35 


632 


Urban  and  industrial 
development 


Miles' 
altered 


2.0 

1.6 

L9 

0 

.1 

4.4 

.2 

.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.9 

14.6 

L3 


31.0 


Number 
of  alter- 
ations 


7 
6 
4 

0 
1 

28 
10 
28 
26 
12 
18 
24 
3 

166 


Agricultural 
activities 


Total 


Miles  > 
altered 


19.2 
.1 
2.4 
0 

3.3 
6.2 
1.0 
6.9 
6.4 

34.9 
4.9 
2.6 
4.1 


91.0 


Number 
of  alter- 
ations 


114 
1 

48 
0 
11 
47 
28 

134 
63 

312 

215 
74 
38 


1,076 


Miles' 
altered 


Number 
of  alter- 
ations 


63.9 

26.4 

6.0 

3.8 

8.0 

21.1 

6.4 

20.2 

11.6 

46.1 

12.4 

21.2 

6.9 


251.0 


191 

121 

81 

26 

63 

169 

88 

264 

108 

395 

308 

131 

86 


Number 
of  stream- 
miles 


1,987 


120.0 
37.1 
23.0 
12.4 
34.6 
81.0 
49.5 
86.9 
18.4 

147.6 
86.3 
41.0 
30.2 


Percent 
altered 


767.8 


63 
68 
21 
81 
23 
20 
11 
28 
63 
81 
14 
61 
23 


33 


« Includes  miles  of  stream  channel  lost  as  a  result  of  the  channel  relocations. 

Table  4  -The  number  offish,  the  number  offish  6  inches  or  larger  and  the  weight  offish  censused  in  equal  areas  of  alUred  and  natural 
1  ABLE  4.      inenumoerujj      ,  stream  channeU  in  IS  Montana  streams  and  rivers  


River  or  stream 


Little  Big  Horn  River — 

St.  Regis  River 

Nlnemile  Creek 

Sheep  Creek 

Otter  Creek 

Belt  Creek 

Beaver  Creek 

West  QaUatln  River 


Channel 
type 


Natural.. 
Altered.. 
Natural.. 
Altered.. 
Natural.. 
Altered.. 
Natural.. 
Altered.. 
Natural- 
Altered.. 
Natural.. 
Altered.. 
Natural.. 
Altered . . 
Natural.. 
Altered. - 


Number 


Trout     Whitefish 


76 

37 

22 

6 

66 

13 

35 

1 

16 
1 
2 
0 
88 
8 
6 
1 


6 
1 

35 
6 
0 
0 

40 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1ft 

11 


Others 


0 

9 
19 
39 
11 
14 

0 

4 
76 
16 

6 
16 
12 

6 
10 

0 


Total 


81 
47 
78 
50 
76 
27 
75 

6 
91 
17 
11 
16 
100 

8 
82 
12 


Number  of  flsh  6  Inches  or  greater 


Trout 


26 
1 
9 
6 

17 
0 
9 
0 

14 
1 
1 
0 

17 
0 

e 

1 


Whiteflish 


6 
1 

36 
6 
0 
0 

83 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

16 

11 


Others 


0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

11 
6 
2 

12 
0 

10 
0 


Total 


31 

3 

44 

11 
17 

0 
42 

0 
74 
12 

9 

2 
20 

0 
SI 
U 


Weight 


Trout 


13.7 
L6 
4.1 

.8 
4.3 

.6 
2.4 

.1 
8.6 

.4 

.2 
0 
6.6 

.1 
4.4 

.1 


Whitefish 


3.0 

0 
19.8 

L6 

0 

0 

4.7 

0 

0 

0 

3.4 

0 

0 

0 
14.6 

7.2 


Others 


0 

.4 

.6 
1.7 
0 
0 
0 

.J 

22.0 

4.2 

L8 

.0 
L7 

.6 
20.0 
0 


Total 


16.7 

2.0 

24.6 

4.0 

4.3 

.« 

7.1 

.2 

30.6 

4.6 

4.4 

.0 

7.8 

.7 

30.0 

7.3 
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Table  A.— The  lumber  of  fish,  the  number 

stream 


f  fish  6  inches  or  larger,  and  the  weight  of  fish  censused  in  equal  areas  of  altered  and  natural 
:hannels  in  IS  Montana  streams  and  rivers — Continued 


River  or  stream 


Rocky  Creek • 

Big  Hole  River 

Boulder  River 

Prickley  Pear  Creek. 
Ashley  Creek 


TotaL. 


Cbannel 
type 


Natural.. 
Altered. . 
NaturaL. 
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DISCUSSION 

Economically,  a  trout  stream  can  be  con 
sidered  as  a  self-sustaining,  long-term  capl 
tal   Investment.     McConnen  ♦  reported  thai 
flsliermen  in  Montana  in    1960   spent  $36, 
300,000   pursuing  their   sport.     This   monej 
can  be  thought  of  as  the  interest  from  th< 
capital  Investment,  the  Ashing  waters  in  th( 
State.     Bishop »  reported  that  two-thirds  ol 
Montana  fishermen  prefer  to  fish  In  stream! 
or  rivers.    We  can  only  speculate  on  the  dol- 
lar value  of  the  stream  trout  fishery  In  thd 
year    20O0     (U.S.    Department    of    Interior, 
1962).     The  loss  of  the  fishing  dollar  to  thd 
economy,  now  or  in  the  futxare,  would  affec; 
everyone  in  the  State,  Including  people  who 
do  not  fish. 

The  statewide  stream  channel  alteration 
Inventory  pointed  out  that  channel  altera^ 
tlons  In  trout  streams  and  rivers  are  abun^ 
dant  throughout  the  State,  and  altered  chan^ 
nels  do  not  support  nearly  as  many  game 
fish  as  do  natural  meandering  channels.  Ou- 
capital  investment  principal  decreases  everjr 
time  another  section  of  stream  channel  1* 
altered. 

Recently,  channel  alterations  by  road  con  - 
structlon  projects  have  received  criticism  b7 
resoiure  managers.  However,  this  inventory 
points  out  that  railroad  construction,  turbab 
and  Industrial  development,  and  agricultursl 
activities.  In  addition  to  road  constructio;  i 
projects,  have  altered  many  miles  of  streami 
The  implications  of  the  effects  of  channel 
alterations  for  resource  vise  have  been  sum 
marized  in  Berrjrman  et  al.  (1962)»., 

Part  of  the  money  spent  by  man  on  flool 
plain  development  Is  from  tax  money.  Fcr 
example,  all  the  money  spent  on  road  cot 
structlon  comes  from  the  Federal,  State,  cr 
county  tax  dollar.  The  agricultural  cor 
servation  program  of  the  Department  of  Af 
rlculture  partly  subsidizes  channel  alter:  • 
tlon  programs  for  flood  control.  These  pro- 
grams are  legal  instruments,  an  integral  patt 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  protect  otir  trout 
streams  from  further  channel  disturbances. 
The  growing  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
is  a  nationwide  cause  for  immediate  concer;i. 
The  economic  benefits  of  sport  fishing  to  a 
community  or  State  are  large  and  Justify  the 
need  for  protective  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  dollar  value  cannot  be  placed  on  tl  le 
enjoyment  derived  from  fishing. 

StTMMABT 

There  were  1.987  individual  alterations  In 
the  768  miles  of  stream  channel  inventoried 
As  a  result  of  the  manmade  alterations,  tlie 
length  of  the  channels  were  shortened  by  38 
miles.     Agricultural  activities  accounted  for 
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the  greatest  length  of  channel  altered  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  railroad  construction,  road 
construction,  £ind  urban  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. Relocated  channels  accounted 
for  the  greatest  length  of  channel  altered 
followed  in  order  by  riprapplng.  diking,  and 
channel  clearance.  Standing  crops  of  game 
fish  were  several  times  more  abundant  in 
natural,  meandering  channels  than  in  altered 
channels. 
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lOU  NO.  20:   MILLIONS  IN  UNIDEN- 
TIFIED DONATIONS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
management  of  at  least  one  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  in  Montana  is  being  pe- 
titioned to  stop  all  promotion  and  adver- 
tising, except  of  meeting  notices,  to  stop 
paying  for  meals  for  businessmen  or 
members,  stop  donating  prizes,  report 
all  attorney  and  traveling  expenses,  and 
limit  business  travel. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  proposals  are 
unreasonable,  although  a  case  could  be 
made  that  a  business  which  ceases  to 
advertise  and  promote  its  services  might 
succumb  to  an  aggressive  competitor. 

I  do  say  that  what  has  been  asked  of 
a  rural  electric  cooperative  provides  in- 
teresting, sharp  contrast  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  lOU's — investor  owned 
utiliUes. 


According  to  the  Public  Utilities  Ad- 
vertising Association,  during  1962  more 
than  one-third  of  the  lOU's  spent  more 
more  than  75  cents  per  customer  on 
newspaper,  radio,  television  and  outdoor 
advertising,  exclusive  of  ad  production 
costs.  Advertising  expenditures  in 
these  four  media  went  up  20  percent 
from  1960  to  1962. 

Last  year's  $2  million  expenditure  on 
the  Electric  Co.  Advertising  Campaign— 
ECAP— is  to  be  doubled,  to  $4  million, 
this  year. 

One  power  company.  Northern  States 
Power,  Minnesota,  spent  $51,671  on  so- 
cial club  dues  alone  for  some  of  its  em- 
ployees during  1962. 

As  I  reported  on  February  10  in  lOU 
No.  5,  Federal  Power  Commission  regu- 
lations have  been  relaxed  during  the 
past  16  years  in  regard  to  reporting  of 
company  payments  of  retainers  for  legal 
and  certain  other  services.  Thus  many 
companies  need  not  report  such  expendi- 
tures to  FPC  unless  the  annual  retainer 
is  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Each  year  lOU's  donate  millions  of 
dollars  to  various  causes  and  organiza- 
tions. These  donations  in  some  instances 
include  large  sums  for  hospitals,  colleges 
and  organized  charity.  In  other  in- 
stances companies  donate  with  regularity 
to  those  organizations  which  work  closely 
with  the  John  Birch  Society,  advocate 
abolition  of  the  income  tax  and  the 
United  Nations,  fight  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. I  discussed  some  of  these  orga- 
nizations on  March  23,  in  lOU  No.  18. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
cently requested  electric  and  gas  utilities 
to  report  more  fully  their  nonoperating 
expenditures,  including  donations,  and 
expanded  the  list  of  electric  utility  sys- 
tems that  are  classified  as  public  utilities. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  responsive  the 
companies  will  be  to  the  FPC  requests, 
in  reports  on  1963  operations  which  are 
due  this  spring. 

A  review  of  a  portion  of  the  1962  an- 
nual reports  by  electric  companies  to  the 
FPC  shows  that  122  companies  listed  but 
did  not  break  down  substantial  sums  re- 
portedly spent  on  "donations,"  "con- 
tributions," "eleemosynary  institutions," 
"patriotic  and  civic  organizations,"  and 
so  forth.  Of  the  122  companies,  65  were 
not  classified  as  jurisdictional  companies 
by  FPC.  Therefore  the  Commission  did 
not  ask  them  to  itemize  these  expendi- 
tures. 

In  some  instances  these  contributions 
were  listed  in  account  426  as  "Other  in- 
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come  deductions."  In  other  instances 
the  contributions  were  listed  in  account 
930  as  "Miscellaneous  general  expenses." 
Expenses  listed  in  the  latter  category 
would  likely  be  considered  an  operating 
expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
exhibit  1,  the  list  of  the  122  companies, 
the  amounts  listed  by  the  companies  as 
contributions,  donations,  or  other  simi- 
lar category,  and  the  account  in  which 
the  company  placed  the  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  as  exhibit  2,  the  petition  which 
is  being  circulated  in  northern  Montana 
among  members  of  the  Hill  County  Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

Alabama  Power  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 
(426) ,  donations.  $145,515.31. 

Appalachian  Power  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
(426) ,  56  donations  to  local  charity  and  civic 
organizations,  $28,109;  (930),  educational, 
civic  and  charitable  organizations,  $57,350. 

Arizona  Public  Service,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
(426),  miscellaneous  other  Income  deduc- 
tions, $7,336;   (930),  contributions,  $71,392. 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light.  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
(426).  donations.  $68,008.16;  (930).  organi- 
zations for  community  development,  $57,602. 

Atlantic  City  Electric,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
(426) .  37  charitable  organizations.  $16,266.76. 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric.  Baltimore.  Md. 
(426),  charitable,  civic  or  community  wel- 
fare projects,  $201,293. 

Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.    (426),  donations,   $38,678.50. 

Boston  Edison,  Boston,  Mass.  (426),  con- 
tributions, $168,447.21. 

Brockton  Edison,  Brockton,  Maes.  (426), 
donations,  $8,348. 

California  Electric  Power,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.  (426).  donations,  $17,321.15. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
(426),  50  donations,  $75,689.47;  (930),  other, 
$30,725.46. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service,  Springfield, 
111.  (930),  donations  for  charitable,  social, 
and  community  welfare  purposes,  $39,491.71. 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corp., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  (426) ,  127  charitable  con- 
tributions. $86,298;  (930),  miscellaneous  and 
minor,  $40,692. 

Central  Illinois  Electric  &  Gas,  Rockford, 
m.  (930).  donations,  $51,377. 

Central  Louisiana  Electric,  Lafayette,  La. 
(426),  charitable,  $6,165. 

Central  Maine  Power,  Augusta,  Maine 
(426),  donations,  $48,061.59. 

Central  Power  &  Light,  Corpus  Chrlatl, 
Tex.  (426),  donations,  $104,433;  (930),  dues 
to  area  development  associations,  civic  clubs, 
country  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.. 
$63,847;    (930),  Other  miscellaneous,  $50,081. 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(426),  miscellaneous  donations  to  civic,  fra- 
ternal, charitable,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions. $222,308. 

Cleveland  Electric  lUimilnatlng,  Cleveland. 
Ohio  (930),  dues  and  donations.  $504,876. 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  (930),  contributions,  charita- 
ble, $84,025;  (930).  contributions,  civic, 
$21,804;  (930).  contributions,  industry, 
$19,063;    (930),   miscellaneous,   $17,620. 

Conunonwealth  Edison,  Chicago,  HI.  (426), 
other  (110  Items  under  $5,000),  $119,608; 
(930) ,  sundry,  $67,617.11. 


Commonwealth  Edison  of  Indiana,  State 
Line  Station.  Hanunond,  Ind.  (426),  dona- 
tion.--., $2,075. 

Community  Public  Service.  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.  (930) .  other,  $60,605.35. 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power,  Berlin,  Conn. 
(426) ,  miscellaneous  contributions  and  dona- 
tions, $49,865.79. 

Consolidated  Edison,  New  York,  N.Y.  (426) , 
societies  and  associations  for  betterment  of 
social  and  economic  conditions,  $3,780.42; 
(930) .  other  $199,705.05. 

Consumers  Power,  Jackson,  Miss.  (426) ,  do- 
nations. Community  Chest  (68),  $111,760; 
(426),  miscellaneovis  (71) ,  $105,458.32;  (930), 
miscellaneous  minor  Items,  $102,996.64. 

Dallas  Power  &  Light,  Dallas,  Tex.  (930), 
donations,  $270,515.59;  (930),  miscellaneous. 
$79,873.30. 

Dayton  Power  &  Light.  Dayton.  Ohio  (930) . 
contributions,  $194,163. 

Delaware  Power  &  Light.  Wilmington.  Del. 
(426) ,  miscellaneous,  $4,368.73. 

Detroit  Edison,  Detroit,  Mich.  (930) ,  dona- 
tions to  community  funds,  educational  in- 
stitutions, civil  and  religious  organizations, 
$608,282.48,  In  this  instance — also  detail  of 
following  account  930  entries  in  1961  for — 
donations  to  community  funds,  educational 
Institutions,  civil  and  religious  organizations, 
$492,584.56;  other  expenses,  $295,622.18. 

Duke  Power,  Charlotte,  N.C.  (426),  mis- 
cellaneous donations  and  subscriptions  (2), 
$5,135;   (930) ,  miscellaneous,  $302,846. 

Duquesne  Light,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (426),  20 
donations,  $2,810;  (930),  15  miscellaneous 
Items,  $18,555. 

Eastern  Shore  Public  Service.  Salisbury. 
Md.  (426).  nine  donations,  $6,448.68. 

El  Paso  Electric,  El  Paso,  Tex.  (426),  con- 
tributions, $19,526.60;  (930) ,  donations,  vari- 
ous civic  organizations  and  events.  $7,098. 

Empire  District  Electric,  Joplln,  Mo.  (426), 
52  miscellaneous  civic  organizations.  $18,- 
391.75. 

Florida  Power  &  Light.  Miami.  Fla.  (930), 
other.  $768,314.74. 

Florida  Power  Corp.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
(426).  schools,  scholarships,  youth,  sports, 
recreational  programs.  $5,486.  (426),  miscel- 
laneous contributions.  $5,405. 

Georgia  Power,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (426),  dona- 
tions, $165,793.51;  (930),  donations  and  con- 
tributions (other),  $31,151;  (miscellaneous), 
$111,347. 

Gulf  Power,  Pensacola,  Pla.  (930),  82 
other,  $4,190. 

Gulf  States  Utilities,  Beatunont,  Tex. 
(426),  donations,  $115,744.56;  (930),  miscel- 
laneous, $72,292.54. 

Hartford  Electric  Light,  Wethersfleld, 
Conn.  (930).  minor  contributions,  $17,- 
904.39. 

Hoviston  Lighting  &  Power.  Hotoston.  Tex. 
(930),  other,  $304,121.32. 

Idaho  Power  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho  (426),  pa- 
triotic and  civic  organizations,  $946;  (930), 
contributions  to  other  organizations,  $1,344. 

Illinois  Power,  Decatur,  ni.  (930),  dona- 
tions, $35,255. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.  (426),  22  local  charity  and  civic  organi- 
zations, $29,812;  (930),  Other  miscellaneous, 
$120,233. 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (426),  miscellaneous  donations,  $13,- 
261;  (930) .  contributions,  $16,330. 

Interstate  Power,  Dubuque.  Iowa  (426), 
donations,  $94,564;  (930) ,  other.  $51,894. 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power.  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa  (930).  other,  $119,428. 

lowa-nilnois  Gas  &  Electric.  Davenport. 
Iowa  (426).  contributions  to  Commtmity 
Chest,  ARC.  Cancer  Control  Societies,  hospi- 
tals, colleges,  etc.,  $177,379;  (930),  other, 
$90,017. 

Iowa  Power  &  Light,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
(426).  20  miscellaneous  donations,  welfare 
and  civic,  $1,375;   (930),  other,  $77,385.62. 


Iowa  Public  Service,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
(426),  donations,  $76,725.12;  (930),  various, 
$100,039. 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities,  CentervlUe,  Iowa 
(930),  religious  and  charitable,  $13,431; 
(930) ,  educational  and  institutional.  $11,528; 
(930),  Industrial  development,  $7,955;  (930), 
other,  $11,785. 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light.  Morristown, 
N.J.  (426),  donations,  $29,144. 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  (426).  contributions,  miscellaneous, 
$18,722.26;    (930),  other,  $42,757.49. 

Electric.    Wichita,     Kans. 
(21),  $1,390;   (930),  other. 


Kansas    Gas    & 
(426),  donations 
$44,611. 

Kansas    Power 
(426).  donations. 


&    Light,    Topeka,    Kans. 
$24,777.75;    (930).  miscel- 
laneous, $105,397.19. 

Kentucky  Power,  Ashland.  Ky.  (930),  seven 
contributions,  $4,750. 

Kentucky  Utilities,  Lexington.  Ky.  (426), 
donations,  $11,507.23;  (930),  assistance  to 
colleges,  $30,484.06;  (930),  all  other,  $44,- 
492.16. 

Long  Island  Lighting,  Mineloa,  N.Y.  (426), 
contributions.  $116,727.80;  (930),  other, 
$114,760. 

Louisiana  Power  &  light.  New  Orleans,  La. 
(426).  donations,  $57,082.22. 

Loulsvillea  Gas  &  Electric,  Lovilsvllle,  Ky., 
(426),  22   donations,  $91,060. 

Massachusetts  Electric,  Worcester,  Mass. 
(426),  donations  for  charitable,  social,  and 
community  welfare  purposes,  $60,763.89. 

Merrlmack-Essex  Electric,  Salem.  Mass. 
(426),  other,  less  than  $1,000  each,  $1,895. 

Metropolitan  Edison.  Muhlenberg  Town- 
ship, Pa.  (426) .  33  donations.  $135,840;  (930), 
donations,    good    will    promotion,    $11,592. 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light.  Duluth,  Minn. 
(426),  donations,  $24,731;  (930),  miscellane- 
ous, $9,041. 

Mississippi  Power,  Gulfport,  Miss.  (426), 
charitable  and  nonprofit  organizations, 
$13,594;    (930),  other,   $229,088.78. 

Mississippi  Power  &  Light,  Jackson,  Miss. 
(426),  donations,  $94,643.09;  (930),  other. 
$82,514. 

Missouri  Power  &  Light.  JeflerBon  City,  Mo. 
(930),  other,  $30,184. 

Monongahela  Power,  Fairmont.  W.  Va. 
(426),  education  and  schools,  $6,900;  (426), 
other,  $6,938. 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.   (930),  other.  $42,431. 

Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte.  Mont.,  (9S0), 
other  expenses,  $46,536.57. 

Nevada  Power,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  (426),  13 
charitable  donations.  $5,339.51;  (930),  other, 
$26,773. 

New  Jersey  Power  &  Light,  Morristown, 
N.J.  (426),  donations,  $22,713. 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  New  Orleajis, 
La.  (426),  charitable  organizations,  $9,388.38. 

New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.,  Itha- 
ca, N.Y.  (426),  donations,  $41,726. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  (930),  contributions.  »60,286. 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service,  Ham- 
mond, Ind.  (426).  donations  for  charitable, 
social,  and  community  welfare  purposes, 
$73,627. 

Northern  States  (Wisconsin),  Eau  Claire. 
Wis.  (426),  donations,  $21,787.82. 

Ohio  Edison,  Akron,  Ohio  (426).  commu- 
nity funds.  $47,655;  (426).  miscellaneous, 
$5,713.94;    (930).  miscellaneous.  $85,495. 

Ohio  Power.  Canton,  Ohio  (426).  donations 
to  ARC,  Boy  Scouts,  community  funds,  civic 
and  local  organizations.  $25,103. 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  (426) ,  various  organized  charities,  civic 
institutions,  universities  and  public  welfare 
catises,  $16,806;   (930),  other.  $241,490. 

Otter  Tall  Power.  Fergus  Falls.  Minn.  (426) , 
donations  and  dues  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions, civic  clubs,  and  associations  and  aulver- 
tlslng  In  papers  of  various  organizations.  $46- 
018.59:   (930).  other.  $21,818. 
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Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
(930)    contributions  and  donations.  $556,866. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light.  Portland,  Oreg. 
(426),  social,  welfare,  and  charitable.  $73.- 
20)50-  (426).  educational  Institutions  and 
organizations,  $16,484.85;  (426),  civic  organi- 
zations and  charities,  $22,793.05;  (426),  other 
organizations.  $12,668.78:  (930).  contribu- 
tions to  and  membership  in  other  organiza- 
tions. $13,094.73. 

Pennsylvania  Electric.  Johnstown.  Pa. 
(426)  community  welfare  funds.  $41,460; 
(426).  mlflcellaneouB.  $18,465;  (930),  miscel- 
laneous. $30,402. 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light,  Allentown, 
Pa..  (426).  donations  to  Red  Cross.  United 
Funds,  hospitals,  scholarships  and  other 
charities.  $120,996.32;  (426).  contributions  to 
building  and  development  funds,  colleges 
hospitals,  etc..  $129,150;  (426),  educational) 
aid  program  (45  schools),  $5,603.96;  (930) 
contributions.  $20,179. 

Philadelphia    Electric.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
(426),    donations.    $341,156.42;     (426).    addi- 
tional   compensation.    $6,250;     (426).    threel 
minor  Items.  $9,250.56;  (930),  miscellaneous 
$17,597.31.  ^    ^ 

Portland  General  Electric,  Portland,  Oreg. 
(930),  library  expenses,  $12,382.71. 

Potomac  Electric  Power.  Washington.  D.C. 
(426),  24  contributions,  $16,638.51;  (930).  { 
miscellaneous.  $14,408. 

Public  Service  of  Colorado.  Denver.  Colo. 
(930).  charitable,  social  or  community  wel- 

fare.  $123,561.  „  ,^    ,   ^ 

Public  Service  of  Indiana.  Plalnfield.  Ind. 
(426).  educational  Institutions.  $37,888; 
(426).  medical  associations,  $2,870. 

Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire.  Man- 
chester, N.H..  (426).  donations  to  charitabKf 
organizations.  $25,990;    (930),  miscellaneous, 

$102,852. 

Public  Service  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquer  ■ 
que,   N.    Mex.,    (426),   donations.    $31,242.24 
(930) .  contributions.  $1,000. 

Public  Service  of  Oklahoma.  Tulsa.  Okla 
(426).  local  and  national  welfare  organiza- 
tions,"  $1,171;     (426).    miscellaneous    items 
$24  804;    (930) ,  miscellaneous.  $49,859 

Public    Service    Electric    &    Gas.    Newark 
N.J..    (426>.   charitable  organizations,   fund^ 
and  other  eleemosynary  Institutions.  $197 
723.75;   (930) ,  miscellaneous.  $62,145.72. 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light.  Seattlr 
Wash..  (426),  dues  and  contribution!  i 
$69,044;  (930^ ,  other.  $22,055. 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.,  Rocheste  • 
N.Y..  (426) .  miscellaneous,  $5,890;  (930) .  vai 
lous.  $290,000.  _  ,,^ 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric.  San  Diego  Calll 
(426).  miscellaneous.  $5,137;  (930).  contr: 
buttons,  $5,760. 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power.  Savannah,  Ga 
(426).  donations.   $23,054.97;    (930).   mlsce^ 
laneous,  $25,539. 

Sierra  Pacific  Power,  Reno,  Nev.,  (426) ,  do 
nations.  $12,971. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas.  Columbl  i 
S.C,  (426).  donations.  $38,075.38;  (930 1 
other.  $72,207.62. 

Southern   California  Edison,  Los   Angeles 
Calif..    (426),    contributions    for    charitable 
organizations  and  community  welfare,  $81. 
539.27;  (930) .  toxirs.  scholarships,  grants,  et: 
$136,060.30. 

Southwestern  Electric  Power.  Shrevepoi  t 
La..  (426).  contributions,  $25,734;  (930),  do- 
nations, $14,644. 

Southwestern  Public  Service,  Dallas,  Te|c 
(426),    charitable,    social    and    community 
welfare.  $36,787.09;    (930).  miscellaneous  do- 
nations. $64,883.93.  I 

Tampa,  Electric.  Tampa,  Pla..  (930).  othkr, 
$109,643.22.  I 

Texas  Electric  Service.  Port  Worth.  Tek.. 
(426).  donations.  $183,031.19;  (930),  general 
business  and  civic  activities,  $248,356.17.  ^ 

Texas  Power  &  Light,  Dallas.  Tex.,    (2(1), 
donations  to   organized   Institutions,   $130. 
747.13;  (930) ,  other  $432,008, 
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Toledo  Edison,  Toledo,  Ohio.  (930) .  contri- 
butions, $106,092. 

Tucson  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  (930).  chu-ltable  contribu- 
tions. $23,683;  (930).  memberships,  dues,  and 
contributions  to  civic,  business,  educational, 
and  cultural  organizations.  $12,709. 

Union  Electric.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  (426) .  minor. 
$3,919;    (930),  other,  $95,509. 

Union  Light,  Heat  &  Power,  Covington, 
Ky  .  (426).  miscellaneous.  $17,475. 

United  lUxmilnatlng.  New  Haven.  Conn.. 
(426).  charitable  contributions,  $58,655; 
(930),  miscellaneous,  $66,809. 

Utah  Power  &  Light.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
(426) ,  70  miscellaneous  donations,  $40,463.88; 
(426).  6  minor  miscellaneous,  $2,709.06; 
(930)',  minor  miscellaneous,  $38,202. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power,  Richmond,  Va., 
(426),  donations,  $193,819;  (426),  13  minor 
items.  $3,084;    (930)   other,  $45,168. 

West  Penn  Power.  Greensburg.  Pa.,  (428). 
donations,  $68,252;    (930).  minor.  $28,133. 

West  Texas  Utilities,  AbUene,  Tex.,  (426), 
donations,  $41,476.25;    (930),  miscellaneous. 

$49,968.90.  _  ^        _,. 

Western  Light  &  Telephone,  Dodge  City, 
Kans.,  (930),  donations  (along  with  station- 
ery   printing,  and  miscellaneous,  $58,696.13. 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric,  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  (426),  miscellaneous. 
$2  150-    (930).  mlsceUaneous.  $84,824.76. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power.  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
(426),  donations.  $250,937.80;  (930).  miscel- 
laneous. $53,944.26. 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power.  Appleton.  wis., 
(426),  donations,  $16,550;  (930),  miscellane- 
ous. $14,024.12. 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Ught.  Madison,  Wis.. 
(426).  donations,  $23,095;  (930)  miscellane- 
ous. $22,155. 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp..  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  (426).  donations  for  charitable,  reli- 
gious, and  educational  purposes.  $42,530^20; 
(930),  other  items  less  than  $25,000,  $35,619. 

ExHisrr  2 

Petition 

We    the  undersigned   owners  of  the   Hill 

County   Electric   Cooperative.   Inc..   wish   to 

have  the  following  information  itemized  and 

included  In  the  annual  financial  report.  May 

19. 1964: 

1  All  traveling  expenses  of  our  manager, 
including  meals,  tickets,  liquor,  lodging, 
rented  transportation,  public  relations  ex- 
penses, and  annual  wages. 

2.  All  individual  traveUng  expenses  of  each 
board  member. 

3.  Attorneys'  wages,  legal  advice,  and  other 

attorney  expenses.  ^       ^  ^ 

4.  Interest  on  all  money  loaned  out  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  company. 

We  also  want  the  following  carried  out  by 
the  Hill  County  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.. 
and  the  Triangle  Telephone  Cooperative: 

1.  All  new  vehicles  put  up  for  bid. 

2  Insvurance  put  up  for  bid. 

3.  No  advertising  of  Hill  County  Electric 
or  Triangle  Telephone  Cooperatives. 

4.  No  promoting  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 

programs. 

5  No  more  breakfasts  for  businessmen 
paid  for  by  the  Hill  County  Electric  or  Tri- 
angle Telephone  Cooperatives. 

6  No  prizes  donated  by  the  Hill  County 
Electric  or  Triangle  Telephone  Cooperatives 
to  any  organizations  or  Individuals  or  at  the 
annual  meetings. 

7.  Instead  of  furnishing  dinners  at  annual 
meetings,  we  recommend  a  substantial 
amount  be  deducted  on  the  following 
month's  bill  for  each  family  represented. 

8.  Get  rid  of  private  plane.  Limit  rental 
of  planes  for  lose  by  manager  except  as  OK'd 
by  directors. 

9.  We  recommend  the  convention  expenses 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  directors  and 
the  manager,  and  the  directors  to  be  alter- 
nated. 


10.  All  regular  or  special  board  meetings 
shall  be  advertised  In  the  local  paper. 

11.  We  recommend  that  all  meetings  be 
opened  with  a  pledge  of  aUegianoe  to  the 
American  flag. 


INCREASED  DOMESTIC  SUGARBEET 
QUOTAS— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  days  ago,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  increase  the  production  of 
domestic  sugar  beets. 

At  that  time,  he  asked  permission  to 
have  the  bill  lay  on  the  desk  for  a  week, 
I  beheve,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  among  his  colleagues, 
if  they  so  desired. 

When  he  did  so,  I  went  to  the  desk. 
I  asked  that  my  name  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor.  I  found  out  today  that  my 
name  is  not  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  on  S.  2657, 
a  bill  to  increase  the  production  of  do- 
mestic sugarbeets,  which  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


19  Sj^. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  PANAMA 

CANAL  CRISIS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).    The  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend and  congratulate  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  great  perform- 
ance of  statesmanship  that  he  has  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Panama  crisis,  at  least  settlement 
to  the  point  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  a  procedure  that  will  lead  to 
the  necessary  diplomatic  relations  and 
that  will  make  possible  a  free  and  a 
sound  settlement  of  the  differences  that 
have  developed  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure,  since  representatives  of  the 
press  were  in  the  Cabinet  room  at  the 
time,  that  I  violate  no  matter  of  privilege 
when  I  say  that  I  never  expected  as  a 
country  lawyer  from  faraway  Oregon, 
to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White 
House  and  hear  a  President  of  the  United 
States  call  on  the  long  distance  telephone 
and  talk  with  the  President  of  another 
country.  ,„  ^  ,. 

It  is  something  that  a  man  will  talk 
to  his  grandchildren  about.  I  sat  there 
this  afternoon  and  listened  to  our  great 
President  represent  the  people  of  this 
country  in  a  manner  so  magnificent  that 
thrills  went  up  and  down  my  spine  which 
are  experienced  only  on  those  rare  oc- 
casions when  a  person  knows  that  he  is 
observing  or  witnessing  something  that 
is  of  thrilling  importance  to  him  and 
to  others. 

I  tarried  afterward  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  other  Senators  and  lis- 
tened to  the  President  read  his  state- 
ment announcing  to  the  coimtry  and  to 
the  world  that  successful  arrangements 
had  been  made  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  leading  to  a 


resolution  of  the  procedural  problems 
that  have  confronted  us  in  respect  to  get- 
ting on  with  the  Panamanian  problem. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs.  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  President's  final  position  on  the 
matter  was  not  only  his  original  position, 
but  obviously  was  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  As  I  think  and  have  al- 
ways said  when  I  discussed  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  made  crystal  clear  in  that 
great  release  of  June  13,  1962,  when  the 
communique  was  released  from  the  White 
House  signed  by  President  Kermedy  and 
President  Chiari  of  Panama.  The  com- 
munique stated  in  effect  that  when  two 
friendly  nations  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Panama  find  themselves  in 
disagreement  over  issues,  they  have  a 
clear  obligation  to  resolve  the  disagree- 
ment. These  two  Presidents  then 
pledged  themselves  to  carry  out  that  ob- 
ligation to  proceed  without  delay  to 
enter  into  the  necessary  diplomatic  con- 
versations leading  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  those  differences.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  position  President  Johnson  has 
taken.  The  President  of  Panama  and 
his  officials  and  his  ambassadors  are  de- 
serving of  the  same  compliment,  tribute, 
and  congratulations  that  I  am  paying  to 
President  Johnson. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Special 
Ambassador,  as  announced  by  President 
Johnson  in  that  long-distance  telephone 
conversation  to  the  President  of  Pan- 
ama— I  refer  to  Mr.  Robert  Anderson — 
to  be  our  Special  Ambassador  to  carry 
on  our  negotiations  in  regard  to  the 
problems  involved  in  these  discussions,  I 
am  sure  we  shall  be  represented  by  an 
exceedingly  able  man  who  is  very  famil- 
iar with  the  problems  of  Panama.  I  also 
congratulate  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  that  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  good  to  see 
this  ray  of  international  sunshine  among 
the  rather  heavy  clouds  of  these  days. 
I  believe  that  ray  of  sunshine  will 
brighten  the  skies,  and  the  clouds  will 
more  and  more  disappear,  as  a  result  of 
the  great  statesmanship  which  President 
Johnson  has  displayed  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  crisis. 

In  my  opinion,  two  others  deserve  our 
compliments,  too.  One  is  Ambassador 
Bunker,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  He  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  for  many,  many 
weeks,  as,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has 
worked  unbelievable  long  hours  with 
Ambassador  Moreno,  the  Special  Am- 
bassador of  Panama,  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  position  our  Ambassador  has  taken 
for  many  weeks  has  been  a  sound  one. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  to  find, 
when  we  come  to  study  the  language  set 
forth  in  today's  announcement — which 
we  shall  read  in  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished tomorrow,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
its  meaning  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
language  which  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
Ambassador  Moreno  suggested  some 
weeks  ago ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  clarify 
that  language  by  the  discussions  which 
have  ensued.  President  Johnson's  calm, 
niild,  but  determined  position — that  we 
are  going  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 


equality  with  the  Panamanians,  that  we 
are  going  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  first 
a  restoration  of  diplomatic  relationships, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  proceed  with- 
out any  commitments  in  advance — has 
prevailed.  Thus,  President  Johnson  has 
made  a  great  record.  I  congratulate 
him.  and  I  also  congratulate  Ambassador 
Bunker. 

In  my  opinion,  the  third  man  who  de- 
serves great  credit  in  cormection  with 
this  specific  item  is  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs, 
Thomas  Mann.  He,  too.  deserves  our 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  careful 
and  thorough  work  he  has  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panamanian  issue. 

The  same  also  goes  for  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Rusk.  He  and  I  disagree 
on  many  matters,  but  we  do  not  disagree 
on  this  one.  Whenever  I  agree  with  a 
man  on  one  matter — no  matter  how 
much  I  may  disagree  with  him  on 
others — I  am  always  glad  to  have  the 
privilege  and  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  point  of  agreement  with  him.  So  I 
think  Secretary  Rusk  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  his  excellent  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  cormection  with  the 
Panamanian  matter. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  BRAZIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  high  compliments  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  which  ap- 
pears in  today's  newspaiJers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  developments  in  Brazil. 
The  article  which  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  is  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch by  Lewis  Gulick.  The  headline  is : 
"L.B.J.  Sends  Warm  Note  to  Mazzilli." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.B.J.  Sends  Warm  Note  tx)  Mazzilli 
(By  Lewis  Gulick) 

President  Johnson  last  night  sent  his 
warmest  "good  wishes"  to  Ranlerl  Mazzilli, 
newly  Installed  as  President  of  BrazU  after 
a  military  coup  ousted  Joao  Goulart. 

Accepting  without  question  the  legitimacy 
of  MazzllU's  ascent  from  the  Presidency  of 
the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Mr. 
Johnson  told  him : 

"The  American  people  have  watched  with 
anxiety  the  political  and  economic  difficul- 
ties through  which  your  great  nation  has 
been  passing,  and  have  admired  the  resolute 
will  of  the  Brazilian  community  to  resolve 
these  difficulties  within  the  framework  of 
constitutional  democracy  and  without  civil 
strife." 

The  presidential  message  made  no  men- 
tion of  Goulart.  deposed  by  the  military  be- 
cause of  his  leftist  leanings.  The  message 
concluded : 

"The  relations  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  governments  and  peo- 
ples are  a  great  historical  legacy  for  us  both 
and  a  precious  asset  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
and  prosperity  and  liberty  In  this  hemi- 
sphere and  In  the  whole  world.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  continued  strengthening  of  those 
relations  and  to  our  Intensified  cooperation 
In  the  Interests  of  economic  progress  and 
social  justice  for  aU  and  of  hemispheric  and 
world  peace." 


The  White  House  release  of  Ml*.  Johnson's 
message  was  In  line  with  earlier,  unofficial 
word  that  the  U.S.  Cjtoverimient  is  pleased 
by  the  removal  of  Goulart.  In  whose  govern- 
ment the  Communists  had  been  playing  &n 
increasingly  important  role.  The  State  De- 
partment said  normal  United  States- 
Brazilian  relations  were  continuing. 

Press  Officer  Robert  J.  McCloskey  declined 
to  answer  most  inquiries  about  the  revolt 
that  deposed  Goulart.     But  he  did  say: 

"I  know  of  no  change  In  our  relations" 
with  the  country. 

The  $30-mUllon-a-year  UJS.  aid  program 
to  Brazil  will  be  continued. 

U.S.  authorities  had  become  increasingly 
displeased  with  what  was  regarded  as  grow- 
ing Goulart  involvement  with  the  Reds.  It 
also  has  been  felt  In  Washington  that  Gou- 
lart failed  to  put  through  effective  reforms 
needed  to  curb  Brazil's  runaway  inflation, 
promote  development  and  raise  living  stand- 
ards for  dissatisfied  masses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  here, 
again,  President  Johnson  has  acted  with 
the  same  great  care,  calmness,  and  de- 
liberation that  have  characterized  his 
other  actions ;  and  he  deserves  our  thanks 
for  the  note  he  sent  to  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil. 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  I  can 
testify,  on  the  basis  of  such  knowledge 
as  I  have — and  I  think  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee were  kept  thoroughly  briefed  on  all 
details  of  the  developments  in  Brazil — 
that  the  United  States  in  no  way  Inter- 
vened or  was  responsible  in  any  way  for 
the  action  which  occurred  in  Brazil.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  developments 
there  were  completely  Brazilian;  and 
they  were  long  in  the  making. 

In  the  Senate's  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  we  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter many,  many  times,  and  have  ex- 
pressed our  concern  over  the  developing 
thunderheads  in  the  foreign-policy  skies 
over  Brazil.  We  have  known  for  some 
time  that  Communists  or,  certainly, 
those  who  were  advocating  Communist 
policies  were  infiltrating  themselves  In- 
to the  administration  of  Goulart.  That 
was  of  great  concern  to  constitutional- 
ists in  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  the  developments  in 
Brazil  did  not  result  from  action  by  a 
military  junta  or  from  a  coup  by  a  mili- 
tary junta.  Instead,  the  overthrow  of 
the  presidency  of  Brazil  resulted  from 
development  in  which  the  Congress  of 
Brazil,  acting  under  the  Constitution  of 
Brazil,  was  the  guiding  force,  and  waa 
reinforced  by  a  military  group  which 
backed  up  the  preservation  of  the  Brazil- 
ian constitutional  system.  Under  that 
constitutional  system,  Goulart  could 
have  remained  in  Brazil  and  could  have 
stood  trial,  so  to  speak,  in  connection 
with  charges  which  would  have  been 
placed  against  him,  as  provided  for  un- 
der the  Brazilian  constitutional  system. 
But  certainly  the  Congress  of  Brazil  and 
the  governors  and  the  people  of  Brazil 
could  not  be  expected  to  stand  idly  by 
and  see  their  government  and  its  forces 
gradually,  step  by  step,  turned  over  to  a 
Communist  apparatus. 

The  important  point  for  us  to  note 
is  that  the  new  President  of  Brazil — 
and,  under  the  Brazilian  system,  he  will 
occupy  only  temporarily  the  oflSce  of 
President — is  the  one  next  in  line  under 
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the  Brazilian  Constitution  to  occupy  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  Brazil. 
Furthermore,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  this  is  not  th-  first  time  he  has  oc- 
cupied that  office  under  somewhat  sun- 
ilar  circumstances.    It  is  both  interest- 
ing and.  I  believe,  also  somewhat  ironic 
that  the  new  President  of  Brazil  was 
the  temporary  President  of  that  country 
when  Quadros  resigned  and  found  it  con- 
venient  to   leave   Brazil,    and    Goulart 
then  was  next  in  line,  under  the  constitu- 
tion.   However,  there  was  some  opposi- 
tion to  allowing  Goulart  to  assume  that 
office  ■  and  at  that  time  Mr.  MazzilU,  the 
new  President  of  Brazil,  insisted  that  the 
Brazilian  constitutional  procedures  be 
followed.    In  my  opinion,  that  is  about 
all  we  need  to  know  in  regard  to  Mr. 
MazziUi's  faith  and  conviction  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  government  by  law.  in  keep- 
ing with  the  framework  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  that  is  binding  upon  his 

covmtry. 

In  my  opinion.  President  Johnson  very 
appropriately  waited  until  the  legal  and 
constitutional  system  of  Brazil  had 
worked  its  course.  When  we  were  no- 
tified that  the  new  President  of  Brazil 
had  taken  office,  then  the  warm  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
sent  to  the  new  President  of  Brazil.       i 

It  is  a  beautiful  statement,  as  Sena-: 
tors  will  see,  if  they  have  not  already; 
read  it  I  commend  and  congratulate  j 
my  President  for  that  act  of  statesman- 1 
ship. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  turn 
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now  to  the  next  of  three  additional  itemsl 
on  which  I  intend  to  comment  briefly 
before  I  finish.  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and^ 
I  certainly  owe  it  to  many  American^ 
who  share  my  point  of  view  and  thej 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  fromi 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  and  others  whc 
have  expressed  themselves  in  opposition 
to  McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnanj 
In  recent  weeks,  to  come  to  the  fioor  ot 
the  Senate  immediately  after  being  irj 
the  White  House  and  announce  agairt 
that  I  stand  on  every  word  that  I  hav9 
said  on  the  South  Vietnam  issue  in  re-^ 
cent  weeks.  i 

I  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  therj 
is  not  the  slightest  justification  fot 
American  vmilateral  action  in  South 
Vietnam.  I 

I  do  not  intend  to  reveal  any  matter 
of  privilege  that  occurred  at  the  briefing 
that  we  received  at  the  White  House  i» 
respect  to  South  Vietnam.  I  learned 
nothing  new  from  that  briefing  in  re|- 
gard  to  McNamara's  position  in  defens^ 
of  the  McNamara  war  in  South  Vietj- 
nam.  I  found  him  as  unconvincing  tof- 
day  as  I  have  found  him  from  the  be- 
ginning in  regard  to  the  American  pro^- 
gram  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  heard  not  the  slightest  justification 
for  American  unilateral  action  In  South 
Vietnam,  in  light  of  our  clear  treaty 
commitments  that  bear  down  upon  us  ih 
cormection  with  the  SEATO  treaty  an^ 
in  connection  with  the  United  Nation^. 
I  am  not  at  all  impressed  with  any  avgn- 
ment  that  SEATO  is  a  paper  tiger.  The 
signature  of  the  United  States  is  on  tl^e 


SEATO  treaty,  and  the  United  States 
has  not  sought  to  get  the  SEATO  signa- 
itories  to  join  in  trying  to  reach  some 
accommodation  in  regard  to  South  Viet- 
nam that  could  bring  to  an  end  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  urmecessary  killing  of 
American  boys— yes,  the  unnecessary 
killing  of  human  beings,  both  South 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 

As  a  nation  pledged  to  try  to  settle 
situations  that  threaten  the  peace  by 
peaceful  procedures,  we  at  least  first 
ought  to  have  made  our  record  of  trying 
to  resort  to  the  procedures  of  interna- 
tional law  that  are  made  available  to  us. 
With  De  Gaulle  taking  the  position 
that  he  thinks  some  kind  of  neutraliza- 
tion— I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by 
it.  and  we  ought  to  put  him  on  the  spot 
and  find  out — ought  to  be  substituted 
in  Vietnam  for  war.  we  at  least  ought  to 
be  taking  the  leadership  through 
SEATO,  because  the  signature  of  Prance 
is  on  that  treaty,  to  find  out  how  he 
would  try  to  settle  it  by  peacefvU  pro- 
cedures. 

I  repeat,  as  I  shall  do  from  day  to  day, 
that  the  signatories  to  SEATO  are  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Thailand. 
Philippines,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States. 

Is  it  not  interesting  and  significant 
that  the  only  country  taking  action  in 
South  Vietnam  is  the  United  States?  By 
what  right  do  we  set  ourselves  up  and 
say  that  we  have  the  right  to  use  uni- 
lateral action  in  South  Vietnam? 

"Oh,"  say  the  apologists  for  this  un- 
justifiable U.S.  action  in  South  Vietnam, 
"the  South  Vietnam  Government  asked 
us  to  come  in." 

East  Germany  asked  Russia  to  come 
in.  There  is  as  much  logic  for  our  being 
in  South  Vietnam  as  there  is  for  the 
Russians  to  be  in  East  Germany.  There 
is  no  logic  in  either  case.  Neither  covm- 
try can  justify  its  course  of  action. 

What  a  glorious  opportunity  we  are 
muffing  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  mean  it  when  we  say  that  we  seek  to 
use  peaceful  means  for  settling  interna- 
tional disputes.  How  can  we  possibly 
justify  the  unilateral  action  in  South 
Vietnam  with  the  action  we  took  in  re- 
gard to  Cjrprus? 

I  admit  that  we  had  to  be  pushed  into 
it.  I  am  sorry  that  we  had  to  be  pushed 
into  it.  But  at  least  we  finally  came  to 
realize  that  since  Cyprus  was  not  a 
member  of  NATO,  we  ought  to  join  in 
a  proposal  to  take  the  Cyprus  issue  to 
the  United  Nations.  And  there  it  is. 
That  is  where  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
again,  as  I  did  earlier  today,  that  Sena- 
tors will  never  find  me  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  criticizing  American 
foreign  policy  without  offering  what  I 
consider  to  be  constructive  affirmative 
proposals  to  take  the  place  of  a  policy 
that  I  believe  is  wrong.  We  ought  to 
try  SEATO  first.  If  we  cannot  arrive  at 
an  accommodation  in  SEATO  that  will 
bring  an  end  to  the  blood  letting  in  South 
Vietnam — if  our  allies  to  the  SEATO 
treaty  do  not  wish  to  work  out  some 
proposal  along  lines  similar  to  what  De 
Gaulle  has  been  talking  about  in  gen- 
eral terms — we  have  the  clear  duty  to 
take  the  leadership  in  urging  that  the 


United  Nations  take  up  the  question  of 
South  Vietnam  quickly. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  procedxire? 
My  ears  are  open.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing. I  have  had  my  hand  cupped  to  my 
ears  for  weeks  waiting  for  someone  to 
whisper  In  my  ear.  What  Is  wrong  with 
it?  We  shall  never  know  whether  it  will 
work  or  not  until  we  try. 

We  owe  it  to  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam  to  try  it.  We  cannot  possibly 
give  those  American  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  conducting  the  McNamara 
war  in  South  Vietnam  the  way  it  is  being 
conducted. 

I  have  talked  with  Army  officers.  I 
have  talked  with  Marine  officers.  I  have 
talked  with  Air  Force  officers.  They  tell 
me,  "Senator,  we  are  not  giving  those 
boys  the  protection  that  they  ought  to 
have  if  we  are  going  to  send  them  into 
an  area  of  combat." 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  must  get 
the  idea  out  of  our  heads  if  we  think 
those  boys  are  military  advisers.  They 
are  soldiers.   They  are  dying. 

Already  more  than  200  of  them  have 
died.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  If  there  are 
any  more.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  the  other  day  to  notify  the  De- 
fense Department  that  we  want  a  daily 
report  on  fatalities.  We  want  a  daily  re- 
port on  those  who  are  wounded. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  what  an- 
gle of  the  South  Vietnam  war  we  ex- 
amine ;  we  carmot  justify  it. 

The  American  people,  by  the  rising  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  opposing  voices 
every  day,  are  beginning  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  Congress.  As  the  months  go  by 
and  the  unjustifiable  killings  in  South 
Vietnam  continue,  we  shall  hear  a  reper- 
cussion from  the  American  people  that 
will  create  a  din  in  American  public  opin- 
ion. 

I  wish  to  see  us  take  the  lead  in  trying 
to  see  if  we  cannot  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion. If  the  result  is  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship,  I  ask.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

What  is  wrong  in  the  United  States, 
with  all  of  our  pratings  about  how  we 
stand  for  the  settling  of  international 
disputes  by  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  law?  It  sounds  so  good.  We  have 
made  it  sound  so  good  in  so  many  Inter- 
national coimcils  of  the  world  that  they 
have  caught  up  with  us.  Now  they  are 
telling  us  that  they  doubt  our  sincerity 
about  wanting  to  settle  disputes  by  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  carmot  square  uni- 
lateral American  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  our  claim  that  we  want  to  set- 
tle disputes  by  the  adoption  of  peaceful 
procedures. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  is  a  civil  war.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
give  us  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  there 
are  In  South  Vietnam  any  armed  soldiers 
of  Red  China  or  North  Vietnam  or  Rus- 
sia. Equipment,  yes.  The  Vietcong 
have  been  buying  equipment  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  possibly  from  China. 
Equipment  manufactured  there  has  been 
found  But  we  are  in  no  position  to 
throw  stones,  for  all  of  the  equipment 


of  the  South  Vietnamese  is  American 
equipment.  ^         ,     . 

We  become  a  little  excited— and  oi 
course  I  do  not  condone  it— when  we 
find  that  Castro  obtains  equipment  from 
Commvmist  enemies  of  ours.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  foreign  soldiers  In 
South  Vietnam  are  Americans— not 
North  Vietnamese,  not  Red  Chinese,  not 

Russian.  ^     ».    ^v. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
United  States  is  conducting  unilateral 
military  action  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
have  poured  $51/2  billion  into  that  area, 
including  $l'/2  billion  that  we  granted 
to  France,  before  France  was  whipped 
in  Indochina  and  the  French  people 
pulled  down  a  government  because  they 
had  had  enough  of  the  killing  of  the 
flower  of  French  manhood. 

If  there  ever  was  a  place,  if  there  ever 
was  an  opportunity,  for  us  to  try  to  prac- 
tice an  ideal  of  the  United  States,  to  keep 
faith  with  the  tenets  of  an  international 
system  of  justice  through  the  rule  of  law, 
for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, this  is  the  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  not  one  syl- 
lable at  the  White  House  this  afternoon 
that  causes  me  to  change  a  single  word 
of  the  already  many  speeches  I  have 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  South 
Vietnam.    Senators  have  just  begim  to 
hear  them.    I  have  Just  started  to  dis- 
cuss South  Vietnam  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.   I  shall  continue  to  discuss  it  and 
discuss  It  and  discuss  it  until  someone 
shows  me  where  I  am  mistaken  in  my 
position  that  we  ought  to  stop  our  uni- 
lateral action  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
is  leading  to  the  unjustiflable  killing  of 
American  boys,  and  try   to   work  out, 
within  the  spirit,  the  purpose,  the  ob- 
jectives— and,  yes,  the  language — of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  a  dispute  that  threatens  the 
peace  in  southeast  Asia. 
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AID  TO  INDIA 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to 
another  matter. 

My  good  friend  Chester  Bowles  deliv- 
ered himself  of  a  speech  yesterday  at  the 
Press  Club.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post  by  Murrey  Marder,  entitled  "Bowles 
Cites  Gap  in  Aid  Knowledge,"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Recx)Rd  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bowles  Cites  Gap  in  Aid  Knowledgs 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 
A  great  communications  gap  has  left  much 
of  Congress  and  the  public  unaware  of  the 
impact  of  American  foreign  aid,  Ambassador 
to  India.  Chester  Bowles  said  yesterday. 

While  there  has  been  grumbling  about  the 
foreign  aid  Increases,  Bowles  said,  the  United 
States  has  shown  an  "extraordinary,  grow- 
ing ability"  to  make  Its  overseas  spending 
effective. 

Bowles,  outspoken  liberal  Democrat  who 
was  eased  out  of  a  post  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  is  now  serving  a  second  toiir  of 
duty  In  India  after  a  10-year  gap.  Is  in  Wash- 
ington for  consultation.  Still  unquench- 
ably  enthusiastic  In  presenting  his  view- 
point, Bowles  vigorously  argued  the  case  for 


foreign   aid   before   a   National  Press   aub 
luncheon  audience. 

India's  450  million  people  comprise  about 
one-half  of  all  the  recipients  of  American 
foreign  aid,  he  noted.  Yet  In  27  months,  he 
said,  only  9  Members  of  Congrese  have 
visited  India  to  grasp  the  contribution  the 
United  States  has  made  to  Its  growth  and 
stablUty. 

FAT-CAT  WARNING 

Bowles  warned  against  the  danger  of  the 
United  States  becoming  "a  kind  of  interna- 
tional fat  cat  that  can't  understand  poor 
people"  when  "the  world  Is  filled  with  poor 

people."  ^    ^  . 

But  It  is  foolish,  he  cautioned,  to  make 
foreign  aid  a  quest  for  "trophies"  or  "grati- 
tude." even  though  U.S.  prestige  In  India  U 
very  high.  Instead,  said  Bowles,  foreign  aid 
serves  mutual  self -Interest  In  creaUng  "areas 
of  stability"  In  the  world. 

Red  China's  and  other  Commimlst  na- 
tions' failures  In  agriculture  have  left  deep 
marks  on  the  Indian  outlook,  Bowles  said. 

WOUU)  BET  ON  INDIA 

"I  wotad  certainly  bet  on  India  against 
China"  when  it  comes  to  building  an  effec- 
tive society,  Bowles  said,  even  though  India's 
problems  are  "tremendous." 

In  India,  he  said,  the  "private  sector"  of 
development  "has  to  be  given  a  better 
chance."  With  a  smUe,  he  added.  "There 
are  many  things  that  government  cant  do— 
the  more  I  stay  in  government  the  more  I 
am  conscious  of  it."  But  in  dealing  with 
nations  receiving  aid,  Bowles  said,  the 
United  States  must  recognize  that  "we  can't 
play  God." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  our  Am- 
bassador to  India  Is  a  good  ambassador. 
Chester  Bowles  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
diplomats  we  have.  I  considered  him  to 
be  a  great  Under  Secretary  of  State  when 
he  had  that  position.  I  am  a  great  sup- 
porter of  Chester  Bowles.  But  sometimes 
one  can  show  his  friendship  best  by  dis- 
agreeing when  he  thinks  a  friend  has 
gone  wrong.  Chester  Bowles  does  great 
good  as  our  Ambassador  to  India,  but  ob- 
viously blanket  approval  of  Chester 
Bowles  in  regard  to  foreign  aid  to  India 
cannot  be  justified. 

Referring  to  his  speech,  the  article 
reads: 

In  India,  he  said,  the  "private  sector"  of 
development  "has  to  be  given  a  better 
chance."  With  a  smile,  he  added.  "There  are 
many  things  that  government  can't  do— the 
more  I  stay  in  government  the  more  I  am 
consclovis  of  it." 


To  that  I  say,  "Amen."  I  have  been 
urging  that  we  step  up  the  tempo  of  using 
the  private  segment  of  our  economy  to 
carry  out  our  aid  program.  When  we 
start  doing  it.  the  giveaway  feature  of  the 
program  will  be  diminished  and  reduced. 

The  article  continues,  in  reference  to 
what  Ambassador  Bowles  said: 

But  m  dealing  with  nations  receiving  aid, 
Bowles  said,  the  United  States  mxist  recognize 
that  "we  can't  play  God." 

Catching,  is  it  not?  I  say  to  Mr. 
Bowles  that  the  United  States  had  better 
recognize  that  we  carmot  play  Santa 
Claus.  The  Santa  Claus  concept  ought 
to  come  within  the  classification  of  the 
myths  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl  discussed  the  other  day. 

To  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Bowles.  I  say 
that  the  recommendations  he  has  been 
making  for  some  of  the  aid — not  all  of  it, 
but  some  of  the  aid— to  India  is  a  Santa 
Claus  recommendation. 


It  is  Interesting  that  In  the  Bowles 
speech  of  yesterday  he  did  not  even  men- 
tion several  problems  with  respect  to 
India.  He  did  not  mention  that  the  In- 
dlaixs  now  want  a  great  increase  in  mili- 
tary aid.  The  administration  plans  to  go 
along,  if  Congress  will  approve.  But  this 
is  one  vote  the  administration  does  not 
have. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  I  sit  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  vote  for 
an  Increase  In  aid  to  India? 

Mr.  Bowles,  do  you  not  know  they  want 
that  aid.  not  to  fight  Russia  or  Red 
China,  but  to  fight  Pakistan?  I  say  to 
Mr.  Bowles  that  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  build  up  the  military  program  of 
India,  to  put  India  in  a  position  where 
she  might  try  to  settle  her  dififerences 
with  Pakistan  through  the  jungle  law  of 
force  by  way  of  war.  rather  than  by  ap- 
plying the  peaceful  procedures  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  rule  of  law  and  rea- 
son in  regard  to  Kashmir. 

Basic  m  the  whole  problem  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  India.  Kstshmir  looms  on  the 
horizon.  Our  Ambassador  had  better 
face  that  fact.  If  our  Ambassador 
wants  to  know  why  there  have  been  some 
difficulties  with  certain  Senators — and 
I  have  already  sent  him  a  letter  with 
respect  thereto — in  regard  to  military  aid 
to  India,  it  is  because  of  the  unsettled 
Kashmir  issue. 

I  am  against  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
because  I  have  no  intention  of  building 
up  the  Paklstanlan  forces  for  a  war 
against  India.  We  shall  have  quite  a 
debate  about  it  as  the  foreign  aid  bill 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
months  from  now. 

I  wish  that  our  Ambassador,  in  his 
speech  yesterday  at  the  Press  Club,  had 
talked  a  little  about  why  India  wants 
military  aid. 

I  ask  my  good  Ambassador.  "Does  any- 
one believe  that  if  a  war  breaks  out  with 
Russia  the  military  aid  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  to  India  will  amount  to  a 
tinker's  worth?"  We  all  know  that  if 
such  a  war  breaks  out.  we  shall  be  in  it. 
We  know  that  it  will  be  a  nuclear  war, 
and  it  will  be  over  quickly.  There  will 
not  be  much  left  of  the  participants,  but 
it  will  be  over. 

It  is  not  military  aid  that  India  needs, 
but  she  does  need  to  have  us  do  a  better 
job.  That  is  why  I  wish  to  bring  in  the 
private  segment  of  the  economy,  to  pre- 
pare the  seed  beds  of  economic  freedom 
in  India  so  that  the  economic  plight  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  her  people  can 
be  raised. 

That  is  the  approach  we  should  be 
making  to  the  problem  of  foreign  aid. 
Some  grant  money  should  be  given  In 
India  in  regard  to  certain  items  such  as 
control  of  malaria,  typhus,  and  cholera; 
and  some  help,  on  a  grant  basis,  should 
be  given  in  connection  with  food.  We 
can  help  to  strengthen  India,  not  by  a 
Santa  Claus  program,  but  by  developing 
project  after  project  which  will  strength- 
en the  economy  of  India  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mass  of  its  people. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point.  I 
can  well  vmderstand  why  the  Ambassa- 
dor would  not  discuss  it,  but  we  in  the 
Senate  do  not  have  to  be  diplomats.  Let 
us  face  it,  India  has  a  most  serious  reli- 
gious problem,  centuries  old — older  than 
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the  United  States— which  cannot  be 
settled  by  sending  them  billions  of  dol 
lars  in  aid.  Religious  strife  in  India  is 
holding  back  her  progress.  I  believe 
the  American  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
better  protection  than  they  are  getting 
by  being  asked  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
India,  and  pouring  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  country  without  rals 
ing  her  horizons  and  her  sights  to  the 
recognition  that  certainly  in  this  era,  she 
should  proceed  internally  to  solve  a  civil 
rights  problem  of  her  own.  The  civil 
rights  problem  in  India  takes  the  form 
of  religious  discrimination  against  the 
untouchables.  Bad  as  ours  is,  theirs  is 
worse. 

When  I  was  in  India  a  few  years  ago, 
I  had  lunch  with  the  editors  of  the  two 
most  powerful  newspapers  there.  They 
thought  they  were  going  to  give  me  a 
bad  time  about  civil  rights.  There  was 
not  much  that  I  could  do  to  defend  our 
failure  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  to  de- 
liver the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Negroes  of  America,  but  I 
did  not  intend  to  sit  there  and  take  it 
from  those  two  editors  when  I  realized 
that  they  had  a  civil  rights  problem  in 
their  o^ti  country  which  made  our  own 
problem  pale  into  insignificance. 

They  went  after  me  in  regard  to  lack 
of  integration  in  our  schools.  Of  course, 
I  believe  it  is  shocking  not  to  have  inte- 
grated schools  in  the  United  States.  But 
I  said,  "How  do  you  handle  the  children 
of  the  untouchables?" 

One  said,  "They  do  not  go  to  school." 

What  an  answer.  They  do  not  go  to 
school.  They  do  not  seek  to  offer  them 
any  educational  opportunity. 

Goodnaturedly  and   respectfully,   be 
cause  I  was  a  guest  in  their  country.  I 
tried  to  point  out  that  they  were  not  in 
a  very  good  position  to  be  talking  about 
the  race  problem  in  the  United  States. 

I  said  to  my  Ambassador,  "Face  up  to 
it.  Our  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  ask 
us  to  what  use  this  Santa  Claus  money 
will  be  put  that  you  want  to  give  by  way 
of  an  increased  program  of  aid  to  India." 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  our  taxpayers,  we 
must  take  a  long  hard  look  at  aid  to 
India. 

Mine  is  one  vote  to  substantially  re 
duce  it. 

Here  is  one  vote  for  no  military  aid 
whatever  to  India. 

Here  is  one  vote  for  a  reduction  in  eco 
nomic  aid  to  India,  and  insistence  that 
that  aid  be  on  a  loan  basis  and  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  the  use  of  the  money- 
with  an  interest  rate — on  the  basis  of 
the  projects  that  will  bring  economic 
benefit  to  the  people  of  India  who  will  be 
living  within  the  economic  shadows  of 
each  project. 

That  is  my  reply  to  my  good  friend 
Chester  Bowles,  the  Ambassador  to  India, 
in  connection  with  the  speech  that  he 
made  to  the  Press  Club  yesterday  which, 
judging  from  the  press  reports,  and 
judging  from  what  a  couple  of  newsmen 
told  me  yesterday,  is  in  line  with  what  he 
has  been  writing  to  some  Senators  about 
In  his  letters,  that  we  should  be  "upping 
the  ante." 

I  say:  "Mr.  Ambassador,  you  did  not 
sell  your  bill  of  goods  to  me." 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows  that  in  In- 
dia certain  animals  are  regarded  as  being 
sacred,  so  instead  of  those  animals  being 
an  economic  asset  to  them,  they  have  be- 
come a  burden  on  India's  economic  prob- 
lem, because  someone  has  to  constantly 
feed  and  maintain  them,  and  they  can- 
not be  used  as  meat. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  over  there  and 
learned  that  their  monkey  population,  in 
some  sections  of  India,  destroyed  their 
banana  crop,  because  monkeys  are 
sacred. 

Of  course.  India  can  hold  all  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  that  they  wish,  because  I 
believe  in  religious  freedom;  but  I  also 
believe  that  I  have  a  duty  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer's  aid  money  is  invested  in 
such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  expenditure. 
That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 


RESTRICTION  OF  IMPORTS  OF  BEEF. 
VEAL,  LAMB.  AND  MUTTON  INTO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  for  delivery  on 
amendment  No.  465  to  H.R.  1839,  to  re- 
strict imports  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton  into  the  United  States,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  Before 
Senate    Finance    CoMMrrxEE    on    Amend- 
ment No.   465  TO  H.R.    1839  To  Restrict 
Imports  of  Beef,  Veal,  Lamb,  and  Mutton 
Into  the  United  States,  April  2.  1964 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tlie  commit- 
tee, the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to 
testify  In  support  of  amendment  No.  465  to 
H.R.  1839  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  No.  465  to 
H.R.  1839  Is  excellent  so  far  as  It  goes,  but 
In  my  opinion  It  does  not  go  sufficiently  far 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cattle  and  sheep 
raisers  of  this  country.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Hruska's  amendment  No.  467  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  his  amendment  because 
I  feel  that  it  will  do  what  has  long  been 
needed;  namely,  make  provisions  for  fair 
treatment  of  our  American  stock  raisers  by 
rolling  back  Imports  to  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable levels. 

In  the  past  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  today, 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  action 
taken  by  the  Department  of  State  in  the  area 
of  meat  Imports.  If  the  State  Department 
had  set  out  deliberately  to  sell  American 
agriculture  down  the  river  in  its  internation- 
al conferences  on  trade  and  in  Its  inter- 
national agreements,  it  could  not  have  done 
a  more  effective  job.  The  State  Department 
would  deny,  of  course,  that  it  intends  to 
harm  our  American  agriculture,  but  many  of 
its  actions  have  been  of  little  help,  and  In 
some  cases  have  been  downright  harmful,  In 
my  judgment. 

Based  upon  the  past  performance  of  the 
State  Department.  I  have  no  great  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  Department  to 
bargain  as  effectively  as  I  would  like  In  its 
international  trade  negotiations  on  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  Department,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Oregon  pear  and  apple 
people,  has  sold  out  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
United    States      Oior   Oregon   fruit   growers 


would  be  happy  to  supply  convincing  evi- 
dence to  you  on  this  point.  The  Depart- 
ment, according  to  our  cattlemen.  Is  now 
engaged  in  selling  out  the  beef  and  other 
segments  of  the  meat  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  been  doing  this  for 
a  number  of  years. 

It  is  regrettable,  of  course,  that  It  has  be- 
come necessary  to  legislate  In  this  area,  but 
I  feel  I  must  do  something  to  assist  the  agri- 
culture of  my  State.  I  will  not  stand  silently 
by  while  our  American  cattlemen  and  fruit 
growers  are  subjected  to  unfair  and  discrim- 
inatory practices,  either  through  the  action 
of  our  own  officials  or  foreign  goverxunente. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  leading  officials  of  the 
Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association  have  been 
very  helpful  to  me  in  supplying  information 
concerning  the  serious  economic  situation 
confronting  our  cattlemen.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Schrock,  of  Bend,  Oreg..  president 
of  the  Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
Mr.  George  W.  Johnson,  of  Prlnevllle,  Oreg., 
executive  secretary  of  the  association.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Johnson  was  scheduled  to  appear 
before  this  committee  to  plead  the  case  of 
the  Oregon  cattle  raisers.  Because  of  the 
legislative  situation  in  the  Senate,  we  agreed 
that  I  should  present  the  facts  that  would 
have  been  made  available  to  the  committee 
by  Messrs.  Schrock  and  Johnson  had  Mr. 
Johnson  testified  before  you  in  i>erson.  The 
facts  to  which  I  allude  are  these: 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  Dr.  Burton 
Wood,  an  expert  agricultural  economist  of 
Oregon  State  University,  the  average  price 
of  cattle  In  Oregon,  because  of  Imports,  has 
decreased,  per  hundred  pounds,  as  follows: 

1957 $1.28 

1958 3. 92 

1959 „  2.  49 

1960 2.  68 

1961 2.  58 

1962 3.39 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tun  sure  you  will  find  these 
facts  to  be  as  disturbing  as  I  did.  They  re- 
fiect  an  economic  squeeze  that  is  resulting 
In  great  harm  to  anr  Important  American  in- 
dustry— one  which,  If  permitted  to  continue, 
will  bankrupt  many  western  cattle  raisers. 
These  prices  tell,  In  graphic  fashion,  the  un- 
fortunate plight  In  which  the  Oregon  cattle- 
man now  finds  himself. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  urge 
the  committee  to  support  amendment  No. 
467,  which,  according  to  Its  author,  Senator 
Hruska,  should  result  in  a  rollback  from  the 
Australian -New  Zealand  agreements 

amounting  to  510  million  pounds  per  year. 
The  amount  of  the  rollback  under  amend- 
ment No.  465  would  amount  to  considerably 
less — 250  million  pounds  per  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  plight  of  the  do- 
mestic livestock  producer  Is  such  that  much 
more  effective  action  Is  called  for  than  Is 
provided  by  amendment  No.  465.  Therefore, 
I  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  amendment 
No.  467. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  new  argument  as  to  why  we  should  not 
support  beef  legislation.  It  is  a  fantastic 
argument.  Listen  to  it:  The  politicians 
in  Europe.  Latin  America,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere  will  be  in  deep 
trouble  if  we  impose  restrictions  on  the 
imports  of  beef.  They  might  be  polit- 
ically liquidated. 

I  say  to  the  spokesmen  of  the  admin- 
istration, "You  are  using  the  most  fan- 
tastic of  arguments.  I  am  more  inter- 
ested in  protecting  the  farmers  of 
America  from  being  economically  liqui- 
dated than  I  am  in  protecting  the  poli- 
ticians of  Europe  and  elsewhere  from  be- 
ing politically  liquidated." 

But  I  also  wish  to  say  to  those  same 
political  spokesmen  in  this  country,  "You 
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had  better  watch  out  or  you  will  be  the 
ones  to  be  politically  liquidated." 

Mr  President,  the  farmers  have  had 
their  belly  full  on  this  too.  They  think 
it  is  about  time  that  we  proceed  to  give 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  farmers 
of  America  from  what  really  adds  up  to 
some  kind  of  international  trade.  I  do 
not  intend  to  trade  our  farmers  for  Euro- 
pean politicians. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    LOAN    TO 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to 
another  matter,  briefly.  Many  questions 
have  arisen  today  that  call  for  comment 
from  dissident  voices.  So  many  things 
have  occurred  that  I  wish  to  turn  to  the 
next  one.  The  Washington  Post,  al- 
though it  never  likes  to  report  anything 
I  say.  gave  me  almost  all  the  material  for 
my  speech  today  on  this  third  item. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  was  given  to  me  by 
that  mouthpiece  of  reactionaryism  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  quote  from  it. 
First  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  would  mind  describing  the  journal 
that  he  has  in  his  hand.  He  has  already 
done  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  gave  the  Senate  a 
polite  description.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  come  into  the  cloakroom 
with  me,  I  will  tell  him  what  the  paper 
really  is.  Here  is  another  item.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  From  Abroad:  Eximbank  Lends 
Dominicans  $4  Million 
The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  has  granted 
a  $4  million  loan  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  first  since  relations  were  suspended  last 
year,  for  purchase  of  U.S.  roadbulldlng  ma- 
chinery,   It   was   learned   yesterday. 

US.  Ambassador  William  Tapley  Bennet 
signed  the  contract  In  the  Dominican  capital 
of  Santo  Domingo  Wednesday.  He  had  pre- 
sented his  credentials  March  23.  as  the  first 
ambassador  there  since  relations  were  sus- 
pended September  25,  1963,  following  a  mili- 
tary coup.  Relations  were  resumed  In  De- 
cember. 

The  10-year  loan  Is  nearly  at  commercial 
rates,  according  to  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial and  should  not  be  considered  as  aid. 
He  said  resumption  of  aid  grants  and  loans 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  would  await  an- 
other policy  decision. 

EXTROPE 

Prance. — A  suspected  bank  robber  was  shot 
and  killed  by  Paris  police  yesterday  when  he 
resisted  arrest.  Detectives  said  the  man, 
Alain  Mouzon,  25,  carried  papers  which  indi- 
cated he  took  part  In  a  bomb  attack  on  the 
Belgian  Embassy  In  Paris  Tuesday. 

Austria. — Conservative  Party  Leader  Josepf 
Klaus  was  sworn  in  as  chancellor  yesterday, 
ending  a  6-week  cabinet  crisis  over  the  re- 
turn of  Otto  von  Hapsburg,  former  pretender 
to  the  throne,  who  has  been  in  exile  for  40 
years.  The  53-year-old  lawyer  heads  a  Con- 
servative and  Socialist  coalition  that  has 
ruled  Austria  since  World  War  n.  The  So- 
cialists precipitated  the  crisis  by  opposing 
Hapsburg's  return  and  former  Premier  Al- 
fons  Gorbach,  65,  resigned.     Hapsburg  has 


agreed  not  to  return  until  after  the  1966 
general  election. 

Hungary.— The  Foreign  Ministry  yesterday 
denied  reports  that  several  himdred  people 
had  been  arrested  on  charges  of  anti-stete 
activities.  Ivan  Foti,  deputy  head  of  the 
Ministry  press  department,  said  In  Budapest 
that  the  reports  were  "completely  unfound- 
ed." But  he  confirmed  that  a  former  Stalin 
Prize  winner,  Sandor  Nagy,  had  been  arrest- 
ed on  charges  of  anti-state  activities. 

BELcroM. — Hundreds  of  miners  and  factory 
workers  In  Belgium's  southern  industrial 
area  staged  protest  demonstrations  yesterday 
against  the  nationwide  doctor's  strike  which 
began  Wednesday.  Meanwhile,  In  Brussels, 
the  Government  ordered  a  military  hospital 
opened  to  civilians  and  planned  to  draft 
physicians  in  the  reserves.  Almost  all  of  the 
country's  10,000  doctors  are  striking  against 
changes  In  the  state-controlled  health  Insur- 
ance system  which  they  claim  will  cut  their 
fees. 

COLD    WAR 

Switzerland. — Soviet  bloc  countries 
launched  an  offensive  for  more  East-West 
trade  at  the  122-natlon  World  Development 
Conference  in  Geneva  yesterday  and  called 
for  an  end  to  the  "spirit  of  the  embargo." 
Rvunanla  and  Hungary,  urging  abolition  of 
discriminations  and  an  end  to  cold  war  atti- 
tudes in  trade,  spotlighted  the  growing  anx- 
iety of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  break  the  Western 
embargo  on  trade  with  Communist  nations 
and  gain  access  to  Western  Industrial  sup- 
plies. 

Czechoslovakia. — Communist  Czechoslo- 
vakia reportedly  has  stopped  Jamming  Czech 
language  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
apparently  as  the  result  of  talks  between 
United  States  and  Czech  diplomats  on  ways 
of  improving  relations,  according  to  diplo- 
matic sources  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  They 
added  that  Bulgaria  and  East  Germany  are 
now  the  only  satellite  countries  that  jam  al- 
most all  Western  broadcasts. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  whose 
money  is  that?  Whose  money  is  it?  It 
is  the  money  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
To  whom  is  the  bank  lending  it?  It  is 
lending  it  to  a  military  dictatorship,  a 
military  junta. 

One  of  the  few  mistakes  the  Johnson 
administration  made  was  to  recognize 
this  military  dictatorship. 

We  were  told— and  I  did  not  "buy"  it 
at  the  time— that  the  State  Department 
wanted  to  recognize  the  Dominican  Re- 
public because  it  had  to  be  done  in  the 
name  of  stability. 

We  had  the  right  to  ask  for  certain 
conditions  before  the  fact  of  stability  ac- 
complishment, before  we  recognized  a 
dictatorship.  The  Dominican  Republic 
today  is  a  dictatorship.  Does  any  Sena- 
tor wish  to  deny  It?  There  are  a  few 
civilian  stooges  who  are  supposed  to  be 
running  a  governmental  council,  but  be- 
hind them  are  the  uniforms  of  the  mili- 
tary. They  had  better  stay  in  line,  or 
the  military  will  move  them  out  of  posi- 
tion. 

The  bank  is  lending  them  $4  million. 
There  is  no  assurance  of  elections,  and 
no  assurance  of  the  restoration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  constitutionalism  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Let  us  not  forget  that  a 
great  many  American  business  interests 
are  involved.  They  were  involved  in  the 
overthrow,  head  over  heels,  in  the  first 
place. 

I  regret  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  loaned  this  Dominican  dictatorship 
so  much  as  a  dime  prior  to  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  government  and 


the  holding  of  elections  and  keeping 
faith  again  with  one  of  the  professed 
ideals  of  the  United  States;  namely,  that 
we  seek  to  promote  systems  of  self-gov- 
errunent  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  wish  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  know  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  they  have  performed 
a  disservice  to  this  country  by  making 
this  loan.         

OREGON    SENDS    BUILDING    MATE- 
RIALS TO  STRICKEN  ALASKA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
astrous earthquake  in  Alaska  has  stirred 
the  hearts  and  generosity  of  business- 
men and  citizens  throughout  Oregon. 
Almost  overnight,  a  tremendous  response 
resulted  from  a  plea  for  donations  of 
lumber  and  building  materials  for  Alaska 
which  was  spearheaded  by  Mr.  Gerry 
Pratt,  business  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

The  generosity  of  those  who  donated 
these  materials  is  most  moving ;  it  makes 
one  justifiably  proud  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  her  people. 

The  Portland  Commission  of  Public 
Docks  has  provided  the  pier  space  for  the 
many  freight  carloads  of  these  materials 
preparatory  to  their  being  placed  on  a 
ship  bound  for  Alaska. 

The  longshoremen  of  Oregon  will  gen- 
erously donate  their  time  and  skills  to 
the  loading  of  these  materials  on  the 

vessel  • 

For  a  time,  the  matter  of  providing 
ship  transportation  presented  a  problem, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  through  the 
fine  cooperative  efforts  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Kenneth  BeLieu  and 
his  staff,  and  Gen.  E.  W.  Sawyer  of  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation 
and  his  staff,  appropriate  transportation 
will  be  provided  to  move  this  cargo  in  the 
maimer  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  entire  operation  is  being  coordi- 
nated by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Edson,  Director 
of  Disaster  Services  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Pacific  Terminal  Command,  U.S. 
Army,  at  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  is 
coordinating  the  local  shipping  arrange- 
ments under  the  direction  of  the  Pacific 
Terminal  Commander,  Gen.  Raymond 
Conroy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Gerry  Pratt's  article  of  April 
1,  on  this  impressive  humanitarian  ac- 
tivity vmdertaken  by  the  people  of  my 
State  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Alaska, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Apr.  1,  1964] 

Shaking  the  Dollars:  Boat  To  Caeet  Aid 

to  Alaska 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

You  are  an  American  In  Alaska  and  your 
business  Is  down  around  your  knees;  yo\ir 
house  Is  In  the  mud;  there  are  no  payrolla, 
no  goods  to  sell  and  the  bureaucrats  are 
shaking  their  heads  over  how  bad  things 
really  are  for  you. 

Then  from  Oergon  and  from  parts  of 
Washington  there  comes  a  barge,  a  shipload 
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at  buUdlng  materials,  a  gift  to  the  State  ol 
Alaska  m  care  of  Gov.  WUUam  Egan;  2.  maybej 
3  million  feet  of  Ivimber  and  plywood,  ce^ 
ment.  aluminum  window  frames;  the  man 
terlal,  what  Churchill  once  called  tha 
tools"  for  the  Job  of  rebuilding  Alaska.      I 

No  single  shipload  Is  going  to  repair  th 
damage  of  an  earthquake,  but  that  onj 
shipload,  a  reminder  that  people  In  thl 
part  of  America  are  concerned  about  th 
people  In  that  part  of  America,  is  going 
be  sent.     It  began  this  week. 

Jack  Brandls  was  the  beginning.  H 
called  at  3  p.m.  Monday:  "What  are  w« 
doing  for  those  people  in  Alaska?  They  need 
help  How  about  me  starting  it  off  with 
50.000  feet  of  half-inch  exterior  plywood  from 
Coqullle  Valley?" 

Within  2  hovirs.  before  things  closed  dowi^ 
Monday,  that  gift  had  grown,  Brandls  him^ 
self  calling  again  to  pledge  an  additional 
50  000  feet  of  plywood  from  Leading  Plyf 
wood.  "And  I  dont  know  what  studs  wa 
have  at  Albany,  but  you  can  have  those  too.  j 

CARLOADS    DONATED  | 

Georgia-Pacific's  President  Robert  Pamplli 
responded  Tuesday  morning  with :    "We  wU 
give  a  carload,  90.000  feet  of  % -sanded  ply- 
wood and  a  carload,  64,000  feet  of  exterior 
sheathing  plywood." 

William  Swindells,  president  of  Willamett* 
Valley  Lmnber  Co.,  responded  with:  "Coxxnt 
UB  in.  We  win  put  in  30.000  feet  of  utility 
grade  dimension  lumber."  j 

Dan  Mercer,  Mercer  Steel  asked:  "Ho^ 
about  window  frames?"  And  pledged  hli 
company  to  a  shipment  of  those  to  help  mak« 
up  the  boatload  | 

Prank  McCaslin,  president  of  Oregon  Port| 
land  Cement,  who  has  been  putting  thingi 
together  for  other  people  most  of  his  life,  wa^ 
next:  "Oregon  Portland  will  put  in  a  carloa<^ 
of  cement." 

By  midday  Tuesday,  Bob  Smith,  publisher 
of  Crow's  Lumber  Digest,  was  on  the  phont 
to  his  contacts  and  had  Cal  Knudsen  andl 
Emory  Moore,  of  Evans  Products,  pledged  t^ 
a  shipment  of  building  products,  and  Kett 
Ford,  of  Roseburg  Lumber  Co.  Roseburg,  also 
on  the  list  of  pledged  donors:  both  firms  ex- 
ploring what  they  have  on  hand  for  rapid 
shipment. 

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association's 
leader,  G.  Cleavland  Edgett,  assigned  som; 
of  his  staff  to  the  project  and  now  west 
coast's  public  relations  staff  and  traffic  de- 
partments have  been  pledged  to  help  brln ; 
the  shipment  together. 

In  Portland,  Robert  Rlckett,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Public  Docks,  said  Tues- 
day night  he  would  recommend  the  commis- 
sion make  available  a  staging  area  immedi- 
ately to  muster  the  materials  for  shlpmen'  . 

In  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Dave  Dlfford,  Van- 
couver Plywood,  has  agreed  to  Join  in  the 
shipment  and  at  closeup  Tuesday  was  poll- 
ing his  organization's  policymakers  for  ex- 
actly what  they  can  ship. 

Ralph  Voss,  of  First  National  Bank  cf 
Oregon,  loaned  staff  for  the  detail  and  or- 
ganization of  putting  the  project  togethe;-. 

TWO  HUSTLERS  BUSY 

The  remaining  problem,  as  the  shlploafi 
began  to  take  shape,  was  the  ship  itself  an^i 
this  was  getting  the  attention  of  two  gresit 
hustlers.  Senator  Wayne  Mobsk  in  Washin 
ton,  DC,  and  Glenn  Jackson  at  Pad 
Power  &  Light  Co.  Morse,  working  throu 
political  channels,  is  seeking  a  Government 
ship:  Jackson  working  with  his  old  mllltai4y 
cronies,  is  trying  for  a  Navy  ship  to  handle 
the  goods. 

It  was  Brandls  who  suggested  how  tl^ 
shipment  should  go:  "A  direct  gift,  no  strings 
attached,  to  Alaska,  the  State  of  Alaska,  ca^e 
of  Governor  Egan,"  he  suggested. 

"If  they  want  to  sell  the  goods  for  a  nom 
nal  8\mi  and  put  the  cash  into  the   Stale 
treasury,  OK.     If  they  want  to  give  it  away 
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where  It  is  needed,  that  is  OK  too.  All  we 
want  is  to  get  something  up  there." 

There  was  no  challenge  to  that. 

All  of  Monday-Tuesday  campaign  for  this 
shipload  was  without  tears,  without  halos. 
No  one  was  thumping  his  chest  remembering 
what  he  had  done  for  other  causes.  No  one 
was  selling  the  idea. 

It  all  happened  quietly  and  quickly. 
Alaska  is  hurt  and  there  was  a  response  here 
to  the  suffering;  business  and  industry  and 
people  remembered  without  a  sales  pitch 
that  this  is  America,  even  that  part  of  us 
to  the  north  Is  America,  and  as  Americans 
we  suffer  and  we  stand  as  one. 

This  was  a  beginning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend and  thank  Gerry  Pratt  for  his 
humanitarian  act,  leadership  and  citi- 
zen statesmanship  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  This  journalist  was  exceedingly 
active  in  putting  into  effect  this  great 
project,  which  gave  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon an  opportunity  to  open  their  hearts 
and  show  their  generosity  to  their  suf- 
fering fellow  citizens  in  Alaska. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Glen 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Oregon  State 
Highway  Commission,  a  prominent  busi- 
nessman of  our  State,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing philanthropists  of  our  State,  and  a 
great  public  leader  in  our  State,  for  the 
assistance  he  has  rendered  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

I  have  been  in  communication  with 
him  frequently  in  the  past  2  days  in 
assisting  him  in  getting  ships  assigned 
so  that  this  great  donation  of  needed 
emergency  material  for  our  suffering 
fellow  citizens  in  Alaska  can  be  accepted 
and  transported. 

I  thank  all  those  people,  but  I  wish 
particularly  to  thank  the  wonderful  pub- 
lic servants  in  various  departments  of 
government,  whose  names  I  have  men- 
tioned. There  are  others,  too.  I  thank 
them  for  helping  to  cut  the  redtape. 
so  to  speak,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  un- 
necessary delays.  Certainly  this  kind  of 
problem  could  have  gone  on  for  days 
without  being  resolved.  It  was  a  won- 
derful demonstration  of  what  we  really 

are. 

If  we  are  given  a  problem  such  as  this, 
we  can  always  be  counted  upon.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  that  that  is  true. 
It  is  because  of  the  moral  training  the 
American  people  have  from  the  time  of 
birth  through  adulthood.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  moved 
by  it.  It  is  an  act  that  renews  one's 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  people.  I  am 
proud  that  so  many  people  in  my  State 
made  these  contributions  and  have  thus 
demonstrated  again  that  we  Americans 
are  just  that  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  what  he  has  said,  and  to 
commend  the  people  of  his  State  for  their 
initiative,  for  their  charity,  for  their 
kindness,  and  for  their  thoughtfulness 
to  the  people  of  Alaska,  who  have  suf- 
fered this  terrible  tragedy. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  interested  in 
knowing  that  yesterday  at  Seattle.  Wash., 
a  meeting  was  held  which  was  attended 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETT],  the  two  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnttson  and  Mr.  Jackson], 


and  Representatives,  as  I  recall,  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  also  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  These  two  States  have 
close  relationships  with  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  very  briefly 
some  of  these  discussions.  I  was  amazed, 
first,  by  the  unbelievable  dimensions  of 
the  destruction  in  Alaska,  and  then  to 
see.  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
pointed  out.  how  the  people  there  are 
moving  mountains,  so  to  speak,  to  get  on 
with  the  work  of  rehabilitation. 

I  have  heard  two  commentators  from 
one  of  our  great  networks.  These  two 
gentlemen  were  with  NBC.  They  had 
been  in  Alaska  since  the  day  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  they  described  the  destruc- 
tion as  they  witnessed  it.  They  had  gone 
many  miles  through  Alaska,  flying  over 
the  area  in  a  helicopter,  going  to  Kodiak, 
Seward,  Anchorage,  and  other  areas.  As 
has  been  indicated  here,  the  scope  of  this 
destruction  is  beyond  anything  that  this 
Nation  has  ever  experienced. 

I  am  hopeful  that  whatever  legisla- 
tion comes  before  us,  we  will  expedite  it 
in  the  Senate.  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  be  passed  without  even  taking  a 
half  hour  of  our  time,  frankly,  in  terms 
at  least  of  the  emergency  request  that 
the  President  has  made. 

I  commend  the  President  for  having 
selected  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  as  the  head  of 
the  Relief  Commission.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  as  wide  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  as  anyone  else.  He 
is  fully  acquainted  with  important  oper- 
ations of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  Anderson's 
leadership  will  bode  well  for  a  program 
of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 

I  remind  Senators  that  when  a  simi- 
lar disaster  took  place  in  Chile,  Congress 
did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  well  over 
$100  million  to  help  the  people  of  Chile— 
and  rightly  so.  I  do  not  mention  this 
because  I  was  opposed  to  it.  I  enthusi- 
astically supported  it.  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  But  let  us  be  equally  gen- 
erous, as  I  am  sure  we  will  be,  with  the 
people  of  Alaska. 

The  story  of  the  Alaskan  people  and 
their  spirit  as  related  to  me  was  inspir- 
ing. The  Alaskan  people  are  deter- 
mined to  reestablish  their  businesses  and 
their  homes  despite  the  fact  that  whole 
areas  have  been  literally  wiped  out. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  in  that  part  of  the  world  to 
build  up  an  enterprise,  to  construct  a 
home,   to  gain  economic  progress   and 

SUCC6S3. 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  made 
amazing  progress.  Vast  areas  have  been 
ruined.  The  fishing  industry  has  been 
particularly  ruined. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
not  only  for  representing  the  people  in 
his  area,  but  for  his  desire  to  help  all 
other  people. 

I  call  upon  every  State  to  do  exactly 
the  same  thing.  If  we  could  get  this 
kind  of  voluntary  outpouring  of  help  and 
the  cutting  through  of  redtape  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  we  would  be  able  to  say  that 
the  job  of  rehabilitation  in  the  49th 
State  of  our  great  Union  was  underway. 

I  thsmk  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 


196J^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  join  him  in  the  de- 
sei-ved  tribute  which  he  has  paid  to  Sen- 
ator Clinton  Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 
I  also  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  the  commendation  he  paid 
the  President  for  appointing  Senator  An- 
derson as  the  head  of  the  emergency  aid 
program  for  Alaska. 

Clinton  Anderson  is  one  of  the  great 
humanitarians  of  our  coimtry.  Because 
of  the  great  vmderstanding  heart  which 
Senator  Anderson  possesses,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  could  have  selected 
a  better  man. 
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PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR MORSE— COMMENDATIONS 
TO  SENATORS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  close 
with  one  brief  item  of  personal  privilege. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  my 
majority  leader  and  the  majority  whip, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken].  I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself.  I 
think  I  owe  it  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  think  I  owe  it  to  my  friends  to  say— 
and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  say— that 
I  made  it  clear  at  the  White  House  today 
that  I  was  the  only  one  around  the  table 
who  had  been  branded  a  traitor  by  that 
tyrant  from  South  Vietnam.  I  shall  be 
forever  grateful  to  the  majority  leader 
for  the  statement  which  he  made  today. 
I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that 
the  President  made  it  very  clear  today 
that  no  one  around  that  table  considered 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  a  traitor.  He 
made  it  clear  that  they  all  knew  to  the 
contrary. 

I  wish  that  to  be  a  matter  of  record. 
I  appreciated  it  very  much.  If  that  is 
violating  a  confidence,  I  am  guilty.  But 
the  people  of  my  State  are  entitled  to 
know  that  this  kind  of  libel  from  the  tin- 
horn tyrant  in  South  Vietnam  is  not 
accepted  by  people  in  high  positions,  in- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  a  great  lawyer.  He  knows  that 
on  an  occasion  like  this  it  is  always  good 
to  have  a  witness.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  rises  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
comments  that  have  just  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  policy  as  ex- 
pressed by  Cabinet  members  on  the  sit- 
uation in  South  Vietnam.  I  gather  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  some  feeling 
that  some  Senators  disagree  with  those 
policies.  The  Senator  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  accept  the  kind 
of  description  that  had  been  given  of 
him  by  the  general  in  Vietnam.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  then 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  no  one  in  that 
room — and  there  were  many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Government  in  that  room — 
Including  the  President — ever  thought 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  any  other 
terms  except  as  a  great  patriot,  rather 
than  the  description  that  was  given  of 
him  by  someone  in  a  faraway  place. 


I  join  the  President  of  the  United 
States— if  it  means  anything— in  what 
he  said  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mean  anything  to  me? 
The  Senator's  views  are  good  views  and 
are  always  cherished.  I  ttiank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  very  much. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  I  might  have  the  opportunity, 
while  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  in  the  Chamber,  to  add  a  footnote 
to  the  discussion  as  to  who  was  a  traitor, 
who  was  a  tinhorn,  and  who  was  present 
in  that  Cabinet  room. 

On  the  last  point,  I  was  not  present. 
I  merely  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  anyone  who  doubts  the 
patriotism  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
should,  as  I  have  done  today,  reread  the 
speech  which  he  made  to  the  Senate  last 
night  on  title  HI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
It  is  sometimes  easier  to  fight  leaders 
of  foreign  governments  at  great  dis- 
tances than  to  talk  sense  to  the  people 
of  one's  own  constituents. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
talked  tough  to  a  man  who  is  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  and  he  talked  sense 
to  his  constituents.  In  my  book,  that 
is  as  a  good  thumbnail  description  of  a 
patriot  as  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  very  much.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  speech, 
which  I  have  read,  but  only  a  part  of 
which  I  was  able  to  hear.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  gave  a  great 
speech  today  on  school  desegregation. 

It  was  a   great  contribution  to  this 

historic  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  commend  him  and  praise  him  highly. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  oi 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  pubUc 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  pubUc  facil- 
ities and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  HART.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse]  in  regard  to  the  really  mag- 
nificent speech  made  today  to  us  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 
His  speech,  together  with  the  one  made 
a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  on  the  same  title 
of  the  bUl— titie  IV— I  think  established 
overwhelmingly  the  prudence,  the  justi- 
fication, and  the  necessity  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  and,  of  course,  for  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  because  of  the 
nature  of  our  institution,  speeches  such 
as  those  cannot  be  made  at  times  when 
all  Senators  are  able  to  be  present. 
However,  those  speeches  have  the  qual- 
ity— not  common  among  speeches — of 
having  life  and  fire,  even  when  they  ap- 
pear on  the  rather  drab  printed  pages 


of  the  Congressional  Rbcord.  I  hope 
many  Americans  will  see  to  it  that  they 
obtain  copies  of  today's  Congressional 
Record  and  wiU  proceed  to  read  those 

Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  President, 
when,  yesterday,  members  of  the  Mich- 
igan press  corps— who  each  week,  when 
the  Senate's  schedule  permits,  visit  me 
on  Thursday,  and  ask  how  my  maU  on 
civil  rights  is  running;  it  is  a  rather  re- 
curring question,  and  has  been  a  strong 
contender  with  questions  about  the 
weather,  in  our  conferences  during  the 
last  year  or  so— again  asked  about  my 
mail  on  the  civil  rights  issue,  the  answer 
was  that  in  last  week's  mail  I  received. 
from  persons  within  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan 139  letters  endorsing  the  civil  rights 
bill  which  now  is  the  pending  busmess 
of  the  Senate,  and  168  opposing  it  and 
making  rather  clear  their  opinion  of  me 
and  of  anyone  else  who  would  think  it 
made  sense  to  support  the  bill. 

From  outside  the  State  of  Michigan.  I 
received  211  letters  on  the  civil  rights  bill, 
during  the  6  days  of  last  week's  sessions. 
Only  6  of  the  211  were  in  support  of  the 

bill. 

In  addition,  nine  petitions  were  re- 
ceived last  week  by  me  from  people  in 
Michigan.  Those  nine  petitions  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  signatures— a 
number  as  yet  uncounted— of  persons 
who  oppose  the  bill. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon.  I  was  called 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  meet  a 
very  attractive  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Dr  and  Mrs.  Graves,  of  Grosse  Pointe 
Park.  Mich.  She  had  come  here  to  de- 
liver to  me  a  petition.  It  is  written  in 
pencU.  and  is  very  brief.  I  wish  to  read 
it,  as  foUows: 

A  petition,  that  we,  the  students  of  JohJi 
D  Pierce  Junior  High  School,  do  hereby 
authorize  and  urge  the  passage  ol  the  civil 
rights  bUl.  We  believe  this  is  a  needed  leg- 
islation and  should  be  passed  immediately. 


The  petition  is  signed  in  pencil,  in  red 
ink  in  blue  ink,  and  in  black  ink.  by  88 
boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh  grade  and 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  Pierce  Junior 
High  School. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  Michigan  I 
point  out  that  that  junior  high  school  is 
in  the  suburb  of  Detroit  known  as  Grosse 
Pointe  Park.  The  significance  of  a  peti- 
tion such  as  this  one  from  that  area 
needs  no  emphasis  to  anyone  who  knows 
the  geography  and  the  traditions  of 
Michigan. 

I  think  the  inclusion  of  this  petition 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  hot  be  persuasive  in  collection 
with  the  judgment  of  any  Senator;  but 
I  feel  so  strongly  and  so  deeply  about  the 
petition,  and  I  have  such  great  confidence 
in  the  response  in  tiiis  fashion  by  these 
young  people,  that  I  wish  very  much  to 
obtain  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  have  the  petition  printed  in  full,  to- 
gether with  each  of  the  signatures,  in  the 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.      I  P/OPOSeti^^^^^J" 

after  to  have  this  page  of  the  Record 
sent  'to  each  of  these  young  men  and 
voung  women,  because  they  are  acting 
In  a  mature  fashion.  ^  this  way.  they 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  that  Chris 
Graves  did  go  to  Washington  and  did  get 
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this  petition  into  the  hands  of  her  junicjr 
Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petitidn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecorI), 
as  follows: 

A  petition,  that  we,  the  students  of  Johm 
D.  Pierce  Junior  High  School,  do  hereby  au- 
thorize and  urge  the  passage  of  the  clvill 
rights  bill.  We  believe  this  Is  a  needed 
legislation  and  should  be  passed  Immedi- 
ately. 

Chris  Graves,  Sue  Beyer,  Diana  Slegi 
Sally  Smith,  Linda  Prlns.  Mrs.  Ba; 
bara  Richard,  Mary  Volkers.  Theodofa 
Kanney,  Sally  Lewis,  Judith  Buckley, 
Rita  PormlUer,  John  Blalnk,  Pat  De- 
fever,  John  Zlnun,  Sharon  Anter,  T«d 
Kalkham,  Brian  Rutledge,  Janey  Davis, 
Lynn  Taber.  1 

Debbie  Terry,  Suzanne  Gajewskl,  Christy 
Prledl.  Jill  McKay,  MolUe  Maynaijd. 
Anne  Armbruster,  Pat  Wood,  Dlaae 
McCallum,  Anne  Torrance,  Sally  ^. 
Chase.  Sandra  Markov,  Janet  Gardner, 
Ann  Worthman,  Suzanne  Ackersoti, 
Barbara  Copty.  Susan  Vance,  Bonnie 
Brey,  Barbara  Done,  Denlse  Caldwell 
Gomer  Relmond,  Jr.,  Cherl  Scott,  pkt 
Deeds,  Dorothy  Momenloff,  Nan^y 
Young.  Oeorgene  Shoemaker,  CI 
Valaurl.  Pinky  Bodeau,  Barb  Raum 
Ann  Wllcoxon,  Claire  Wllcoxon,  Cat 
Naughton,  Adele  G'Lovanazzl,  Maria 
von  Gruenlgen,  Pranclsca  Vinci,  M; 
cla  Hoffman,  Sandy  Hough,  Chris  Hi 
linger,  Cathy  Ralph,  Theresa  Soc 
Susan  Auble.  John  Harmann,  Ste 
Marston,  Zachary  Stoumbos,  Cr 
MelUnger. 
Whitney  Huber,  Anne  Champion,  Le 
Stockard,  Jan  Eugenides,  Steve  Spi 
ley,  Tom  Alder,  Harry  Cardarls,  Deb- 
bie Marshall,  Chris  Baker,  Cheryl 
Berleal,  Kris  Adams,  Lynn  Caddlnk- 
ton,  Jane  Welch,  Betty  Bell  Belang^r, 
Bunny  Bertrand,  Gary  George,  Caroltn 
Westhoff.  Bob  Oelmartln,  Limp  Kel, 
Mike  Cozad,  Gerry  DePresne,  Gregory 
Vadner,  Alan  Russell,  Topher  Wa^e, 
Miss  Wauerna  Johnson.  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 1 
commend  the  two  Senators  who  spol^e 
yesterday  on  title  III  of  the  bill— tUie 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  arid 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [^. 
jAvrrs].  I  have  been  privileged  to  re«,d 
the  Congressional  Record  for  yesterday, 
and  I  had  a  copy  of  the  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl.  1 1 
thought  that  both  of  those  speeches  wei'e 
outstanding  ones  and  were  extraordinar- 
ily well  documented  by  citations  of  cage 
law,  as  well  as  by  irrefutable  logic.  I 
compliment  both  Senators,  and  I  thaiik 
them  for  their  cooperation.  Today,  I  w|a 
privileged  to  hear  part  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dougla$] 
on  title  IV.  I  was  also  privileged  to  hekr 
part  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  Again,  thepe 
two  addresses  to  the  Senate  demonstrate 
scholarly  attainment  and  thorough  re- 
search, and  presented  a  case  which  lis 
most  persuasive  and  sound.  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  read  those  speeches,  partic- 
ularly as  they  relate  to  titles  III  and  iV, 
because  those  title  go  to  the  very  heafrt 
of  some  of  the  basic  civil-rights  probleiiis 
in  our  Nation.  I 

I  am  sorry  it  was  not  possible  for  ill 
Senators  to  be  present  throughout  tjie 
session  today.  However,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  indicated,  earlier  in  the 
day  some  of  us  were  called  to  the  White 
House;  and  we  were  there  for  a  litile 


more  than  2  hours.  As  a  result,  it  was 
not  possible  for  us  to  be  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  for  his 
cooperation  during  that  period.  I  thank 
him  in  particular  because  at  that  time 
when  a  number  of  Senators  were  at  the 
White  House,  at  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  had  then  called  for 
a  quorum,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  us  to  return  here  promptly.  How- 
ever, he  was  gracious  enough  and  con- 
siderate enough  not  to  do  so.  The  ma- 
jority leader  had  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  him ;  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi readily  complied  with  the  re- 
quest by  the  majority  leader.  I  express 
our  thanks  for  that  consideration. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  will  ad- 
dress himself  to  titles  VHI,  EX,  X.  and 
XI.  Two  of  these  titles  are  of  a  very 
technical  nature.  One  provides  for  the 
community  relations  service,  which  I 
believe  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
bill.  Another  of  those  titles  provides  for 
a  civil  rights  survey,  so  to  speak,  or  cen- 
sus of  the  Negro  population,  in  connec- 
tion with  voting  rights  and  other  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise. 

On  Monday,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  will  discuss  not 
only  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
its  proposed  extension — title  V  of  the 
bill — but  he  will  also  discuss,  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  titles  vni, 
IX,  X,  and  XI.  In  the  course  of  that 
discussion,  his  remarks  will  be  supported 
by  those  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  ,  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  make  these  announcements  now  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  Senators  who 
are  interested  particularly  in  those  titles 
might  wish  to  know  what  our  plans  are. 
Of  course,  the  opposition  will  have  its 
speakers.  I  feel  thus  far  we  have  had  a 
splendid  exchange  with  not  only  ques- 
tions being  posed  to  those  who  are  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  but  also  statements 
being  made  by  those  who  are  the  oppo- 
nents; and  those  who  are  the  opponents 
have  been  giving  those  of  us  who  are  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  every  opportunity 
to  question  them. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  SESSION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow there  will  be  a  session  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  the  call  to  go  out  from 
this  Chamber,  as  it  has  today  by  tele- 
gram signed  by  the  majority  leader,  by 
telephone  calls  from  the  majority  whip, 
and  by  every  conceivable  means  that  I 
can  think  of,  to  alert  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  will  be  here  to  do  busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  is  Saturday.  It  is  a  work 
day  in  the  Senate.  Therefore  I  urge 
Senators  to  adjust  their  schedules  so  that 
they  can  be  here,  because  there  will  be 
a  live  quonun. 

The  Senate  has  been  put  on  notice 
that  such  a  quorum  will  be  called  im- 
mediately after  we  act  upon  the  Journal. 


There  will  be  no  morning  hour.  There 
will  be  no  committee  meetings.  We  will 
proceed  immediately  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stood that  there  would  be  two  quonun 
calls. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  There  could  very 
well  be.    There  may  be  even  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  that  an- 
nouncement in  an  effort  to  indicate  the 
seriousness  of  the  business  that  is  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  wish  it  crystal  clear 
that  every  consideration  has  been  given, 
so  that  Senators  who  do  have  obhgations 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  can  fulfill 
those  obligations.  There  is  no  effort 
being  made  to  see  that  every  Senator  is 
present  all  the  time,  because  that  is  be- 
yond what  we  could  expect  in  light  of 
demands  upon  some  Senators  who  have 
oflQcial  business.  But  we  need  51  Sena- 
tors present  tomorrow.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  here  to  see  to  it 
that  that  pledge,  or  at  least  that  hope, 
is  fuiaUed. 

THE  SHAME  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
country  remembers  with  no  pride  tlie 
all-out  propaganda  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  last  year  on  be- 
half of  its  compulsory  program  in  the 
wheat  referendum.  The  Department 
shamelessly  used  its  farflung — and  tax- 
supported — organization  reaching  into 
every  county  in  rural  America  to  lobby 
in  favor  of  the  Freeman  scheme. 

We  all  recall  the  memorandum  of 
April  12,  1963,  from  Mr.  Ray  Fitzgerald, 
the  deputy  administrator  for  State  and 
county  operations  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
urging  State  executive  directors  and 
State  committeemen  of  the  ASC  to  use 
"public  service  time  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion for  wheat  program  information." 

It  was  not  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's finest  hour.  It  was  a  tawdry 
and  inexcusable  use  of  the  taxpayer's 
funds  to  promote  a  political  scheme. 
The  wheatgrowers  of  America  recog- 
nized this  unsavory  campaign  for  what 
it  was  and  voted  down  the  Freeman  pro- 
posal in  the  referendum  on  May  21. 

Mr.  President,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  State  and  county  ASC  commit- 
teemen are  honorable,  hard-working 
farmers,  giving  of  their  time  and  effort 
to  work  with  their  neighbors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  complicated  and  difB- 
cult  program. 

But  their  bosses  in  Washington  have 
sought  to  corrupt  their  function  by  em- 
ploying them  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. Secretary  Freeman  and  his  staff 
were  roundly  criticized  last  year  for  this 
flagrant  misuse  of  the  Department's 
personnel  and  facilities. 

But  apparently,  Mr.  President,  the 
criticism  had  little  effect.  Now,  the 
Department  is  circulating  similar  propa- 
ganda, this  time  in  a  clumsy  effort  to 
cover  up  its  mishandling  of  the  meat 
import  situation  which  threatens  ruin 
for  thousands  of  cattlemen. 
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This  insidious  use  of  public  funds  also 
amounts  to  an  attempt  to  muffle  the  cries 
of  the  Nation's  farmers  and  cattlemen 
for  enactment  of  the  pending  legislation 
which  would  in  large  part  prevent  this 
flood  of  imported  beef  from  wreaking 
further  havoc  with  cattle  prices.  Both 
this  propagandizing  and  this  attempt  to 
influence  pending  legislation,  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
Public  Law  250,  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1964.  This  law  clearly 
prohibits  the  use  of  ASC  funds  for  either 
of  these  purposes.  That  the  overbur- 
dened taxpayer's  money  is  again  being 
used  in  this  unprincipled  manner  cannot 
be  denied. 

I  have  a  memorandum  from  the  State 
office  of  the  ASC  in  Lincoln,  Nebr..  ad- 
dressed to  the  county  committee.  Its 
purpose — it  states — is  to  "pass  along  to 
ASCS  people  statements  of  fact  concern- 
in?  the  beef  cattle  situation."  It  urges 
that  the  so-called  facts  be  included  "in 
your  next  conmiunity  committee  news- 
letter and  any  other  use  that  you  want 
to  make  of  this  information." 

The  substance  of  the  memorandum, 
Mr.  President.  Includes  a  recital  of  the 
"very  limited  legal  authority  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  to  protect 
or  improve  beef  cattle  prices."  It  con- 
tains no  explanation  of  why  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  rest  of  the  administration. 
Including  the  President,  have  fought  so 
vigorously  against  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  such  authority. 

The  memorandum  contains  figures 
which  show  that  domestic  herds  have  in- 
creased in  this  country  at  a  faster  rate 
than  imports.  That  will  not  exactly  be 
news  to  anyone  who  has  paid  the  slight- 
est attention  to  the  discussions  of  this 
matter  here  in  the  Congress  or  read 
about  the  problem  in  the  newspapers. 

This  document.  Mr.  President,  is  much 
more  remarkable  for  what  it  does  not  say 
than  what  it  does. 

There  is,  for  example,  not  one  word 
of  explanation  as  to  why  Secretary  Free- 
man and  his  Department  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  admit  that  imports  had  more 
than  a  negligible  effect  on  the  calamitous 
drop  in  the  cattle  market. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  the  admin- 
istration's having  entered  into  the 
a.stonishlngly  harmful  agreements  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland, 
which  fail  to  effectively  roll  back  im- 
ports, but  actually  allow  for  an  annual 
compound  growth  rate  of  3.7  percent. 

There  Is  no  explanation  why  the  Unit- 
ed States  Is  the  only  nation  not  having 
some  degree  of  protection  against  meat 
and  livestock  imports  while  34  of  the  50 
States  each  have  more  than  1  million 
head  or  more  of  cattle. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  about  the 
true  facts  of  the  cattle  crisis.  They  were 
brought  out  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  several  days  of  debate  and  at 
even  greater  length  in  the  current  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  every  citizen  of  this  country,  has 
a  right  to  resent  deeply  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distort  this 
issue  by  propagandizing,  at  taxpayers' 
expense,  thousands  of  ASC  committee- 


men and  officials.  Most  of  all  the 
farmer-committeemen  themselves  have 
a  right  to  resent  it. 

The  only  way  Secretary  Freeman  can 
square  his  accounts  is  immediately  to 
order  this  memorandmn  recalled  and 
apologize  to  its  recipients. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  presenting  the  Economic 
Opportimities  Act  of  1964,  President 
Johnson  made  it  unequivocally  clear  that 
providing  every  American  citizen  with 
economic  opportunity  is  morally  right 
and  economically  sound. 

The  economic  opportunities  bill  recog- 
nizes that  poverty  is  not  limited  to  a 
single  section  of  the  coimtry  or  to  a 
single  group  of  people.  Poverty  afflicts 
large  cities  and  small  rural  communi- 
ties, grinding  its  hardships  into  the  faces 
of  young  and  old  alike. 

Doubtless,  Mr.  President,  some  will 
condemn  the  President's  poverty  pro- 
gram as  a  giveaway  program  for  the 
lazy  and  unintelligent,  and  a  collection 
of  old  ideas  warmed  over. 

False  economists  fail  to  realize  that 
the  elimination  of  poverty  is  not  a  Uto- 
pian goal,  but  rather  a  practical  eco- 
nomic necessity.  The  costs  of  poverty  are 
staggering  and  a  constant  drain  on  our 
economy  and  tax  dollar.  Between  1960 
and  1970,  over  $48  billion  will  be  spent 
on  welfare  by  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments— more  than  enough  money  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon. 

In  fact,  we  plan  to  spend  about  $33 
billion  on  our  moon  shot.  This  is  32 
times  more  money  than  is  authorized  in 
the  President's  proposal  to  attack  pov- 
erty. 

The  moon  shot  is,  of  course,  of  great 
importance  to  America's  exploration  of 
space.  But  we  must  not  let  our  visions  of 
space  blind  us  to  the  harsh  realities  of 
poverty  here  on  earth. 

Those  critizing  the  poverty  program 
because  it  encompasses  previously  form- 
ulated concepts  are  unintentionally  pro- 
claiming its  major  virtue,  not  its  vice. 
Legislative  experience,  not  legislative 
novelty,  is  the  benchmark  of  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

The  work  study  provisions  of  the  pov- 
erty measure  are  similar  in  concept,  to 
a  work  study  bill  recently  introduced 
by  me — S.  2594— and  cosponsored  by  16 
of  my  Senate  colleagues.  The  work  study 
Idea  grew  out  of  our  experience  with  the 
National  Youth  Administration  and  was 
incorporated  more  recently  in  Senator 
Morse's  vocational  work  study  program 
enacted  In  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  Volunteers  for  America  program 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  National 
Service  Corps  measure — S.  1321 — which 
the  Senate  approved  In  the  last  Congress. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling the  Service  Corps.  I  know  that  this 
bill  was  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings 
and  careful  study  and  analysis. 

Many  of  the  Senate-passed  migratory 
labor  bills  developed  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor  constitute  a 
strong  precedent  for  the  commimity 
action  provision  of  the  poverty  measure. 


The  migrant  education  bill,  S.  521,  the 
child  day-care  bill  S.  522,  and  the  sani- 
tation grant  bill,  S.  526.  are  based  on  a 
community  action  concept  and  utilize  the 
well-established  and  highly  successful 
pattern  of  cooperation  between  the  State 
and  Federal  governments. 

Under  the  Migrant  Health  Act  of 
1962 — ^Public  Law  87-692 — over  35  health 
clinics  have  been  established  and  are  op- 
erating in  23  States.  This  on-going  pro- 
gram provides  critically  needed  health 
services  to  over  2  million  migratory  farm 
citizens.  This  success  demonstrates  that 
similar  programs  could  be  developed  to 
assist  other  impoverished  citizens  within 
the  framework  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  poverty 
problem,  we  must  realize  that  no  single 
measure  could  conceivably  constitute  the 
arsenal  of  weapons  needed  to  effectively 
combat  poverty. 

Medicare  and  other  legislative  pro- 
posals are  needed  to  help  alleviate  the 
loneliness,  the  sickness,  and  the  financial 
hardships  that  afflict  the  8  million  aging 
Americans  having  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

Equally  important  is  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  Improve  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of  our  Na- 
tion's migratory  farm  families.  Six  mi- 
gratory labor  measures — S.  521-S.  528 — 
have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
await  House  action. 

Minimum  wage  protections  must  be 
extended  to  the  many  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  in  our  cities  and  In  our 
fields  who  are  not  paid  a  living  wage. 

Housing  consistent  with  good  health 
and  hiunan  dignity  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  millions  of  impoverished 
Americans  In  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  President  fully  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  these  legislative  measures 
and  expressly  requested  that  Congress 
take  "immediate  action  on  all  these  pro- 
grams." 

Some  provisions  of  the  poverty  bill, 
moreover,  may  have  to  be  modified  If 
hearing  testimony  or  further  analysis 
reveal  that  a  change  of  emphasis,  or 
perhaps  a  different  approach,  would  be 
more  feasible  or  effective.  The  Presi- 
dent perceptively  noted  the  Importance 
of  flexibility  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
complex,  elxxsive  poverty  problem: 

It  will  also  give  us  the  chance  to  test  our 
weapons,  to  try  our  energy  and  Ideas  and 
Imagination  for  the  many  battles  yet  to 
come.  As  the  conditions  change,  and  as 
experience  Illuminates  our  difficulties,  we 
will  be  prepared  to  modify  o\ir  strategy. 

The  strategy  for  the  battle  against 
poverty  has  been  outlined;  it  is  now  up 
to  us  to  begin  the  battle.  If  we  fail  In 
this  endeavor  the  cruel  paradox  of 
poverty  amidst  plenty  will  continue  to 
fester  on  American  soil. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT JETTISONS  POLICY  OP 
IMPARTIAL  RESEARCH— ISSUES  A 
SECOND,  BUT  BIASED,  LABOR  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  abandoned  its  traditional 
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policy  of  sponsoring  objective  unbiasefl 
research  when  It  issued  a  second  labor 
policy  report  a  few  days  ago.  ™!^!^ 
demontrated  most  dramatically  in  CEDis 
conflicting  policy  on  the  mislabeled 
rlght-to-work  issue.  One  member  af 
CED.  Allan  Sproul.  characterized  the  ra 
port  a  "presentation  of  grievances  by  "*-" 
business  community  which  it  repr 
spnts  *' 

Since  CED,  an  organization  of  pro 
inent  educators  and  businessmen,  his 
conformed  to  rigid  standards  of  im- 
partial inquiry  in  the  past,  many  People 
will  no  doubt  conclude  that  the  Marcfti 
CED  labor  report  entitled  "Union  Po\^- 
ers  and  Union  Functions:  Toward  a 
Better  Balance,"  conforms  to  CED's  tra- 
dition of  objective  research. 

This  conclusion  is  unwarranted  in  view 
of  the  circvunstances  surrounding  CED's 
decision  to  issue  the  March  labor  report 
and  the  composition  of  the  study  groilp 
that  drafted  the  report.  It  is  importarit. 
therefore,  to  apprise  the  public  of  thefee 
facts  so  that  they  will  be  better  able  to 
evaluate  some  of  the  substantive  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  report. 

rACTXIAL  BACKGROUND  OF  1964  CED  LABOR 
REPORT 

Convinced  in  1959  that  the  national 
labor  policy  "was  a  subject  urgently 
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need  of  impartial  inquiry,"  the  trustees 
of  CED  authorized  and  financed  such  a 

study 

Issued  in  1961,  and  entitied  "National 
Labor  Policy."  the  report  was  considered 
to  be  an  outstanding  appraisal  and  anal- 
ysis of  our  national  labor  policy.  Larg^y 
responsible  for  such  acclaim  was  tfie 
study  group  and  its  staff,  which  consisted 
of  prominent  but  impartial  experts  m 
labor-management  policy :  . 

Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, president  of  the  University  of  Cafi- 

fomia.  -  .    .  i 

Douglass  Brown,  professor  of  indus- 
trial management,  Massachusetts  Inti- 
tule of  Technology.  I 

David  Cole,  arbitrator.  President  s  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Management 

Policy.  _i.    1  * 

John  Dunlop,  chairman.  Department 
of  Economics,  Harvard  University.    1 

Albert  Rees.  chairman.  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Chicago.    I 

Robert  M.  Solow,  economist,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Philip  Taft,  economist  and  labor  Ijis- 
torian.  Brown  University. 

George  W.  Taylor,  professor  of  la^ 
relations.   Wharton   School  of  J'ina^ce 


and  Commerce,  University  of  Pei 
vania. 

George  P.  Shultz,  dean.  School  of  Bi 
ness.  University  of  Chicago. 

Abraham    Siegel,    economist,    M£ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

David  Burke.  Office  of  the  Secretai 
Commerce.   President's   Advisory   C( 
mittee  on  Labor-Management  Policy] 

Despite  the  broad  support  for  the  1961 
report,  some  of  the  more  vocal  reactijon- 
ary  elements  of  the  business  community 
opposed  some  of  the  positions  taken  in 
the  1961  report.  I 

After  much  debate  and  deliberation, 
and  apparently  under  intense  pressure, 
CEb  gave  way  and  established  anotiher 
study  group  to  report  its  findings  find 


recommendations  on  labor  policy.  This 
second  group,  however,  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  prominent  businessmen: 

William  C.  Stolk,  chairman,  Ameri- 
can Can  Co. 

John  A.  Barr,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
board.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

John  P.  Cimningham,  chairman,  exec- 
utive committee,  Cunningham  &  Walsh. 

Inc.  „ 

William  C.  Decker,  chairman,  Com- 
ing Glass  Works. 

Wesley  M.  Dixon,  director.  Container 
Corp.  of  America. 

David  L.  Francis,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Princess  Coals.  Inc. 

Frank  L.  Magee,  chairman,  executive 
committee.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe,  chairman,  Scott 
Paper  Co. 

S.  Abbot  Smith,  president,  Thomas 
Strahan  Co. 

Philip  Spom,  chairman,  system  de- 
velopment committee,  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Inc. 

H.  C.  Turner,  Jr.,  president.  Turner 
Construction  Co. 

The  composition  of  the  second  CED 
study  group,  and  the  circumstances  that 
prompted  the  second  report,  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  study  could  hardly  have 
been  carried  out  as  objectively  as  the 
1961  labor  report.  Accordingly,  I  sub- 
mit that  many  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations are  of  a  highly  question- 
able nature  and  should  not  be  considered 
the  product  of  objective,  unbiased 
research. 

CED     AND    THE    COMPULSORY    OPEN    SHOP    ISSUE 

Many  areas  of  labor  management  re- 
lations were  considered  in  the  second  re- 
port. One  of  the  most  controversial  is- 
sues covered  is  so-called  right-to-work 
or  compulsory  open  shop  issue.  Unlike 
the  1961  CED  labor  report,  which  came 
out  against  State  right-to-work  laws,  the 
second  CED  labor  report  fully  supported 
such  laws.  My  views  on  this  issue  were 
expressed  before  this  body  on  April  26 
and  May  15,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  to  enable  the  general 
public  to  examine  and  evaluate  the  two 
conflicting  positions  on  this  issue,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pertinent 
sections  of  both  CED  reports  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

RiGHT-To-WoRK  Position  of  1961  CED  Labor 
Report 


The  positions  taken  above  strongly  support 
open  unions,  responsive  to  the  will  of  their 
members.  The  effectiveness  of  open  and 
responsive  unions  would  be  enhanced  by  revi- 
sion of  prevailing  national  policy  that  per- 
mits States  to  adopt  restrictions,  more  strin- 
gent than  those  Included  In  Federal  law,  on 
the  freedom  of  unions  and  employers  to  agree 
on  a  union  shop.  The  Federal  law  now  pro- 
vides that  unions  and  employers  may  nego- 
tiate agreements  requiring  union  member- 
ship as  a  condition  of  continued  employment 
for  the  duration  of  the  agreement.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  however,  a  man  can  lose  his 
Job  under  such  a  union  shop  agreement  only 
if  his  loss  of  union  membership  results  from 
his  refusal  to  pay  or  tender  reasonable  dues 
or  Initiation  fees.  This  Is  one  step  away 
from  the  so-called  agency  shop  under  which 


a  man  may  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  (usually 
equivalent  to  union  dues  and  assessments) 
for  the  services  performed  by  the  union  u 
exclusive  bargaining  representative,  but  need 
not  actually  join  the  trade  union  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  do  so. 

Nineteen  States  have  adopted  so-called 
rlght-to-work  laws  which  further  restrict 
union-employer  negotiations  of  such  union 
security  provisions.  We  believe  that  man- 
agement and  labor  should  have  the  right  to 
bargain  over  and  negotiate  for  a  union  shop. 
Because  our  national  labor  policy  is  predi- 
cated on  the  trade  union  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  all  the  members  of  the  bar- 
gaining unit  and  because  we  feel  that  the 
participation  of  all  members  of  the  bargain- 
ing unit  would  improve  the  quality  of  such 
representation,  we  urge  the  elimination  of 
the  right  of  States  to  go  beyond  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  Federal  law. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  would  In- 
clude two  additional  provisos  In  the  Federal 
law:  first,  to  Insure  that  the  Individual  con- 
scientious objector  to  union  membership  re- 
tains the  right  to  hold  his  job  and  second,  to 
delimit  to  some  extent  the  range  over  which 
unions  can  extend  their  powers  of  exclusive 
representation. 

The  "agency  shop"  provision  noted  above 
that  no  man  can  be  fired  \1  he  Is  willing 
to  pay  the  equivalent  of  dues  and  fees  can 
serve  as  adequate  protection  for  the  "con- 
scientious objector."  Pres\imably.  the  ob- 
jection Is  to  the  fact  of  actual  membership 
on  moral  or  religious  grounds.  Where  Indi- 
viduals object  to  the  leaders  or  the  policies 
of  the  union.  It  Is  preferable  for  the  Indi- 
vidual to  remain  as  a  member,  participate 
actively,  and  do  everything  possible  to 
change  the  situation  to  his  Uklng.  But  It  U 
also  important  that,  falling  In  his  own  de- 
mands, he  develop  a  "consent  to  loee"  and 
a  willingness  to  live  with  the  majority 
choice  at  least  temporarily. 

RiGHT-To-WoRK  Position  of  1964  CED  Laboi 
Report 
The  main  Issues  Involved  In  the  union 
shop  controversy  are  equitable  relations 
among  workers  and  the  rights  of  Individual 
workers.  Congress  has  already  restricted  the 
rights  of  Individual  workers  by  giving  a 
union  exclusive  bargaining  rights  In  negoti- 
ating employment  terms  for  a  bargaining 
unit.  This  principle  allows  for  majority  rule. 
and  eliminates  the  need  for  dealing  with 
splinter  gioups  within  the  unit.  The  work- 
ers In  the  unit  who  are  not  union  members 
must  accept  the  terms  decided  by  union  and 
employer,  and  the  union  must  represent  the 
nonmembers  as  well  as  Its  own  members. 

Those  who  have  advocated  the  union  shop 
advance  the  argument  the  nonmembers  are 
"free-nders"  benefiting  from  the  efforts  of 
the  union,  to  which  they  do  not  contribute, 
but  which  other  employees  support  finan- 
cially. However,  the  nonmembers  are  "forced 
followers"  of  the  union.  Unions  have  ac- 
tively sought  exclusive  bargaining  rights,  In- 
cluding the  responsibility  for  representing 
nomnembers.  The  rights  of  some  workers  to 
effective  representation  by  a  union  are  not 
abridged  by  the  failure  of  other  workers  to 
Join.  The  rights  of  the  employee  who  does 
not  want  to  belong  to  a  union  have  already 
been  substantially  abridged  In  the  Interests 
of  labor  relations  stability;  to  go  farther  and 
compel  him  to  belong  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion Is  an  unwarranted  denial  of  his  free- 
dom. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  controlling 
principle  should  be  the  right  of  an  individual 
to  decide  freely  to  belong  or  not  to  belong 
to  a  union. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Be- 
hind the  merits  of  the  mislabeled  "right- 
to-work"  issue,  there  looms  a  larger 
question.  What  are  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  an  institution  dedicated  to 
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objective  research?  Should  such  an  in- 
stitution modify  or  reject  the  results  of 
such  research  when  it  becomes  a  discom- 
forting source  of  pressure  to  the  insti- 
tution? ^.  .  „ 
In  answering  this  question,  the  foUow- 

ing  facts  are  relevant:  .  . 

First,  the  CED  resolution  authorizmg 
the  1961  report  stated  that  the  study 
had  been  a  "soberly  considered  step," 
that  CED  was  "approaching  one  of  the 
most  explosive  areas  in  this  country 
and  that  CED  "would  live  dangerously 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  national  interest." 

Second,  to  insure  a  detached  environ- 
ment for  the  study  group  and  staff,  the 
CED  trustees  withheld  public  announce- 
ment of  the  initiation  of  the  1961  labor 

study.  ..     , 

Third  the  CED  trustees  prescribed 
that  puiDlication  of  tiie  1961  report  did 
not  "necessarily  constitute  endorsement 
of  the  recommendations." 

These  facts,  Mr.  President,  indicate 
that  CED  was  fully  aware  that  its  1961 
labor  report  might  have  a  disconcerting 
impact  among  the  more  conservative 
members  of  the  business  conununity. 
Accordingly,  I  find  it  regrettable  that 
CED  felt  obliged  to  issue  a  second  labor 
report  to  accommodate  and  appease  those 
who  took  issue  with  the  first  labor  re- 
port. .  ,. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
many  outstanding  contributions  CED  has 
made  to  our  Nation's  storehouse  of 
knowledge.  And  it  is  for  precisely  this 
reason  that  I  am  obliged  to  set  forth  the 
circumstances  that  prompted  the  recent 
CED  labor  report. 

I  would  submit,  moreover,  that  CED 
should  only  undertake  controversial 
studies  in  the  future  when  CED  is  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  stand  behind  the 
results  of  such  studies  when  the  pressures 
mount.  If  the  CED  continues  to  back 
away  from  its  own  conclusions,  its  useful- 
ness as  an  objective  commentator  on 
national  policy  will  be  compromised  and 
its  prestige  discredited. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  now  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  entered  on  Wednes- 
day, April  1,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  entered  on  Wednesday, 
April  1,  1964,  took  a  recess  until  tomor- 
row. Saturday.  April  4.  1964,  at  11  a.m. 


The  foUovrtng-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  minister : 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida. 

Wymberley  DeR.  Coerr,  of  Connecticut. 

William  J.  Crockett,  of  Nebraska. 

Armln  H.  Meyer,  of  Illinois. 

George  A.  Morgan,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Murat  W.  Williams,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

»« ^MW  ■■ 

SENATE 

Saturday,  April  4, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  30. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Rev  Clair  M.  Cook,  Th.  D.,  Methodist 
clergyman,  and  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Hartke,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God,  who  makest  the  sun  to 
shine,   the   cherry   blossoms   to  bloom, 
and  the  hearts  of  men  to  seek  Thy  guid- 
ance, we  begin  this  extraordinary  day  of 
deliberations  by  lifting  our  souls  to  Thee. 
We  give  thanks  for  another  day  of 
peace  among  the  nations:  for  the  avert- 
ing of  bloodshed  in  Brazil;  for  the  res- 
toration of  relations  with  Panama;  for 
calming  talks  at  council  tables  where 
soundness  of  reason  seeks  to  conquer  the 
sovereignty  of  passion.    Likewise  we  give 
thanks  for  this  great  deliberative  body, 
uniquely    empowered    to    further    right 
ways  for  the  Nation,  daily  entrusted  with 
delicate  decision,  and  burdened  with  the 
dangerous  responsibilities  of  just  judg- 
ments. 

Here  and  now,  O  God,  we  do  need 
Thy  guidance.  Give  clarity  and  vision, 
temperance  and  truth,  compassion  and 
courage.  Let  not  partisan  politics  be- 
tray wise  choice:  but  let  wisdom  pro- 
ceed from  these.  Thy  servants,  to  en- 
lighten those  whom  they  represent.  In 
this  fair  land,  in  this  Nation  under  God, 
let  our  heritage  of  liberty  and  justice 
be  ever  enhanced.  Diminish  intolerance 
and  unemployment;  encourage  educa- 
tion and  civic  responsibility;  enlarge  the 
opportunities  for  their  enjoyment  by  all 
our  people. 

To  these  ends,  and  to  the  goals  of 
Christian  love  flourishing  in  America 
and  the  world,  may  this  day's  discus- 
sions be  dedicated.     Amen. 


1964,  the  bUl  (H.R.  10433)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  971)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  3  (legislative  day  of  March 
30), 1964: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvicb 

Covey  T  Oliver,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Colombia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  the  class  of  career  ambassador: 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California. 

Charles  W.  Tost,  of  New  York. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  3,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  RECESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  February  27, 1964. 

Mr  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  favorably, 
with   amendments,  on  today,  April  4, 


PENDING  REPORT  OF  RULES  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CONDUCT  OF  SENATE 
OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES— PRO- 
POSED DISCLOSURE  BY  SENA- 
TORS OF  FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS 
AND  BUSINESS  CONNECTIONS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Montana  aware  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
presently  is  preparing  a  report,  with 
recommendations  to  the  Senate,  result- 
ing from  the  inquiry  it  has  been  con- 
ducting ever  since  last  October,  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  the  proper 
ethical  conduct  of  Senate  officers  and 
employees? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  not  aware 
of  that;  but  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  report  is  being  drawn  up.  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  strong  report,  and  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  know  that  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER]  and  I  have  had  pending  before 
the  Rules  Committee  for  well  over  2  years 
proposed  legislation  which,  if  favorably 
reported  and  enacted,  would  require  a 
complete  financial  disclosure  by  Senators 
of  their  business,  financial,  and  profes- 
sional connections? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  fully  aware 
that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Montana  believe  that  the  time  may 
well  have  come  when,  as  a  result  of  news- 
paper articles  such  as  those  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  as  published  in  the  Miami  Her- 
ald, which  have  been  widely  syndicated, 
and  have  appeared  in  many  other  news- 
papers, there  has  developed  considerable 
criticism  of  Members  of  this  body,  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
made  clear  to  their  constituents  and  to 
the  public  generally  any  possible  con- 
flict of  interest  which  might  result  from 
their  professional  activities  and  from 
their  holdings'' 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Montana  has 

the  floor.  ,^,  ■  ^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  There  is  criticism 
to  that  effect;  I  have  read  it  from  time 
to  time.  That  is  something  which  I 
think  each  individual  Senator  will  have 
to  face  up  to;  and  if  any  action  is  taken, 
it  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ralie 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  fro;  n 
Pennsylvania  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  point  of  order  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  not 
in  order  when  he  yields  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  has  been  yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wl^o 
has  the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  ^o 
long  as  I  have  the  floor,  have  I  the  rigl 
to  yield  for  a  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tei 
pore.    A  Senator  who  has  the  floor  h^ 
the  right  to  yield  for  a  question  at  ai 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well;  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  the  Senator  frdfn 
Montana  see.  yesterday,  in  the  Was^i- 
ington  Post,  an  editorial  entitled  "Rea- 
sonable Compromise."  which  states  I  a 
case  for  disclosure,  as  proposed  by  ttie 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KEATiNa], 
who  has  suggested  that  afllrmatlve 
action  be  taken  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  financial,  business,  and  professioi^l 
interests  of  Senators? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not.  I  rend 
the  Post  yesterday,  but  I  did  not  see  that 
editorial. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  tj 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  fi 
ther  question? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President.  I  ma) 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senate  is 
proceeding  in  the  morning  hour,  for  fc^l- 
lowing  a  recess  there  is  not  a  morni^ig 
hovur.  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  in  response  to 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  which  was 
propounded  a  few  minutes  ago  still 
hold;  namely,  as  to  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  to  yield  for  a  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teia- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Montana  wlas 
recognized,  and  has  the  floor,  and  hias 
the  right  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  point  of  order 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  et 
me  say,  in  extenuation,  that  I  had  iio 
idea  that  this  was  going  to  happen.  But 
so  long  as  it  has  happened,  the  Senatjor 
from  Pennsylvania  has  a  right  to  alsk 
me  any  question  which  he  may  wish  to 
ask  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  fnm 
Montana  know  that  in  a  speech  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  approximat((ly 
3  weeks  ago,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  tihe 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  stated  his  belief  that  the  Rules 
Committee  should  properly  recommend 
to  the  Senate  that  there  be  disclosure 
of  the  financial  and  business  activitiesjof 
Senators,  as  a  part  of  the  reform  whijch 
he  felt  was  desirable  as  a  result  of 
inquiry  which  the  Rules  Committee 
been  making  under  his  chairmanshj 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to 
that  question,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
recall  the  statement,  as  stated  by  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Pennsyl- 


vania; but  I  do  seem  to  recall  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  did  state  that  there  would  or 
should  l>e  forthcoming  from  his  commit- 
tee recommendations  which  would  apply 
to  Senators  and  to  Senate  employees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  ask  two  more 
questions,  and  then  I  shall  be  through. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  Is  the  Senator  from 
Montana  aware  that  I  have  circulated  to 
counsel  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  to 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  a  sug- 
gested Senate  resolution  which  would  re- 
quire complete  disclosure  by  Senators  of 
their  business,  financial,  and  professional 
connections,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
know  whether  any  conflict  of  interest 
might  possibly  arise  in  connection  with 
their  activities  in  the  Senate  and  their 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  first 
information  in  that  respect  that  I  have 
had. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  to  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  no  right  to  make  a  point  of  order 
while  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  wish  to  know 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  regular  order  is  called  for; 
and  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  regular  order  is  called  for; 
and  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  read 
by  title  by  the  clerk. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facil- 
ities and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  by  title 
by  the  legislative  clerk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Montana  sent  telegrams  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  made  telephone  calls  re- 
questing the  attendance  today  of  all 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  order 
that  debate  on  the  pending  business  may 
proceed  in  orderly  fashion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  believe  I 
have  sent  telegrams  to  every  Democratic 
Senator,  requesting  his  presence  on  the 
floor  today,  because  it  is  questionable 
whether  at  the  moment  it  will  be  possible 
to  achieve  a  quorum. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dep- 
uty majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HxTMPHREY],  has  been  on  the  telephone, 
calling  Senators,  trying  to  bring  them  to 
the  Chamber  so  that  a  quoriun  could  be 
established. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  unfailing  courtesy. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  are  no  further  questions  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Beall 

Biirdlck 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EUender 

Fulbrlght 

Gruenlng 


[No.  Ill  Leg.] 

Hart 

Hayden 

Humphrey 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

McOovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Morse 


Mundt 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

SaltonstaU 

Simpson 

Smith 

Svmington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  .  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston!. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magntjson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber- 
ger],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SB4ATHERS],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  STBNins],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofiQcial  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GORE],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Walters]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MechemI,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  in  order  at 
this  time  to  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  rollcall  has  not  started;  and 
such  a  motion  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  heard  in  relation  to  my  parlia- 
mentary request.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  travesty  on  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  am  doubtful — and  I 
am  indeed  sorry  to  say  this— that  we  will 


be  able  to  get  a  quorum  In  the  Senate 

today.  ^       ,  ^.     ,. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  shame  and  an  indignity 
upon  this  institution. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  situation  from 
turning  into  a  farce.  I  move,  under  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  until  Monday  morning  next  at 
10  o'clock. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana.   On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  was  announced  as  voting  In 
the  negative.    The  Senator  is  not  in  the 
Chamber.  _^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
was  erroneous. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  how 

am  I  recorded?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is   recorded   as  voting  In  the 
affirmative. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  how 

am  I  recorded?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recorded  as  voting  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  regular  order  Is  called  for. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],   the   Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr   Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr  Brewster]  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    [Mr.    Gruening],    the    Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 
tor from  HawaU  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington   [Mr.  JacksonI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JOHNSTON],    the    Senator    from    North 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from   Minnesota    [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney 1,  the  Senator  from  Maine   [Mr. 
MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr  NELSON],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs     Neuberger],    the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  .  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI.  and 
the    Senator    from    Texas    [Mr.    Yar- 
borough] are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator 
from    Mississippi    [Mr.    Eastland],    the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soN],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]    the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Ohio   [Mr. 


LAUSCHE].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong].  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Boggs],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annovmced— yeas  27. 
nays  14,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Hart 


'Beall 
Case 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Domlnlck 
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YEAS— 27 

Hayden 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

Pearson 

NAYS— 14 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

McNamara 

Miller 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 69 


Pell 

Proxmlre 
Rlblcoff 
SaltonstaU 
Sparkman 
Symington 
WUUams.  N.J. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 
Simpson 
Smith 
Williams,  Del. 


Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MagnviBon 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McIntyre 

Mechem 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Fong 

Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  was  agreed 
to-  and  (at  11  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
a  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  under  the 
order  entered  on  Wednesday,  April  1, 
1964,  until  Monday.  April  6,  1964.  at 
lOajn. 


Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Stennla 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Yarborough 
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Monday,  April  6, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer 

Psalm  112:  6:  The  righteous  shall  bk 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Almighty  God.  under  the  canopy  o:' 
Thy  grace  and  goodness,  we  gather  in 
faith  and  fellowship,  bringing  our  sin; 
and  shortcomings  to  Thy  forgiving  lov ; 
and  our  littleness  and  weakness  to  Th/ 
greatness  and  power. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  memories  and 
message  of  Holy  Week,  proclaiming  th; 
glad  tidings  that  when  there  was  no  ey ; 
to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save,  then,  in  th; 
fullness  of  time  Thou  didst  send  Thine 
only  begotten  Son,  who  offered  Himself 
as  the  Great  High  Priest  and  laid  upoi 
the  altar  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  His 
own  life  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Grant  that  we  may  also  seek  to  share 
in  His  redemptive  ministry  and  be  in- 
spired by  His  spirit  of  love  to  help  mee  t 
the  needs  of  humanity  and  enable  a  1 
men  everywhere  by  the  power  of  the  res- 
urrection, to  rise  with  Him  unto  new 
ness  of  life. 

To  the  memory  of  our  greatly  belovel 
patriot  and  hero.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  we  offer,  in  praise,  the  words 
from  Tennyson's  "Ode  on  the  Death  (jf 
the  Duke  of  Wellington": 

"Great  in  council  and  great  in  war. 
Foremost  captain  of  his  time. 
Rich  in  saving  commonsense. 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simplicity,  sublime." 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  crucifiejd 
Saviour  and  risen  Lord.    Amen. 
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HJl.  2724.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Siegel; 

H.R.  6748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  D. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Inc.: 

H.R.  7967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Ha- 
waii; 

HJl.  8280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annette  M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor; 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
A.  Jeflfers  and  Francis  H.  Leik:  and 

H.R.  8930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
On  March  27,  1964: 

H.J.  Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 


alternate  members  for  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  J>f 
Thursday,  March  26,  1964,  was  read  arjd 
approved. 

SUNDRY   MESSAGES   FROM   THE 

PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  we-e 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchford.  one  of  his  secretaries,  who 
alsa  informed  the  House  that  on  the  f c  l- 
lowing  dates  the  President  approved  ai  id 
signed  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  tljie 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  March  20,  1964: 
H.R.  9637.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  aid 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluatlim 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpos^ 
On  March  25.  1964: 
HR.4681.  An   act   for  the  relief  of  (TWO 
James  A.  McQualg;  and 

H.R.  5584.  An   act  for   the  relief  of   Ca|)t 
Ransom  C.  Aplin. 

On  March  26.  1964: 
HJl.950.  An   act    to   amend    the   Internal 
Securitv  Act  of  1950: 

H.R.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K.  Clayton; 

H.R.  2189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mortis 
Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the  P^st 
Office  Department; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 
S.  Con.  Res.  74 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  long  and  distinguished  service 
rendered  by  Douglas  MacArthur,  General  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  the  remains 
be  permitted  to  He  In  state  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  from  April  8  to  April  9,  1964. 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  take 
all  necessary  steps  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose. 

S.  Con.  Res.  75 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
each  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase a  floral  wreath  to  be  placed  by  the  cata- 
falque bearing  the  remains  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
Douglas  MacArthur,  which  are  to  He  In  state 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  from  April  8  to  April  9.  1964.  the  ex- 
penses of  which  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  1794.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  and  the  payment  for  a  flowage 
easement  and  rights-of-way  over  lands  with- 
in the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation  In  New 
York,  required  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Allegheny  River  (Klnzua  Dam)  project,  to 
provide  for  the  relocation,  rehabilitation, 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
members  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  pub- 
lic Law  88-271,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Smathers  and  Mr.  Kuchel  to  serve  as 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Aprh.  1,  1964. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakee,  House  or  Rip- 

RESENTATIVES. 

Sk:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
March  25.  1964.  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  foUow- 
ing  messages: 

That  the  Senate  passed  S.  2701.  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.": 

That  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
the  bill  (H.R.  1794)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  and  the  payment 
for  a  fiowage  easement  and  rights-of-way 
over  lands  within  the  Allegany  Indian  Reser- 
vation In  New  York,  required  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Allegheny  River  (Klnzua  Dam) 
project,  to  provide  for  the  relocation,  rehabil- 
itation, social  and  economic  deveolpment  of 
the  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  US  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  DOUGLAS 
ARTHUR  MACARTHUR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsoi  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  gallant 
and  heroic  soldier,  a  world  statesman  of 
major  accomplishments,  a  renowned 
patriot  who  gave  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  country  has  gone  home  to  rest. 
From  the  time  of  his  outstanding  career 
as  a  cadet  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  to  his  last  gallant  and  un- 
relenting fight  with  death  in  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  during  the  past  few  days.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  has 
brought  new  glory  and  new  renown  to 
the  uniform  that  has  signified  "honor, 
courage,  and  loyalty"  since  the  days  of 
Valley  Forge. 

Every  minute  of  his  life  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  was  every  inch  a  soldier.  He 
had  that  bearing  and  demeanor  which 
made  him  a  model  in  uniform.  He  had 
that  valor  and  determination  that  made 
him  a  hero  in  battle.  He  had  that  com- 
prehension and  intellect  which  num- 
bered him  among  the  great  military 
tacticians  and  strategists  of  all  time. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  future  and  to  the  security  of  our 
coimtry.  In  his  lifetime  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  American  policy  in  the 
Far  East  for  years  to  come. 

The  amazing  story  of  his  life  is  one 
monumental  triumph  after  another.  In 
World  War  I  he  was  our  youngest  and 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  generals.  In 
World  War  n  he  was  one  of  our  oldest 


but  one  of  our  most  vigorous  and  fear- 
less heroes  of  the  line.  In  Japan  fol- 
lowing the  war  he  not  only  engineered 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  reconstruc- 
tion jobs  of  all  time  but  almost  single- 
handed  reoriented  a  vast  and  dynamic 
people  to  a  democratic  direction. 

As  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  in  uniform  who  had  the  privilege  of 
following  General  MacArthur  from  Aus- 
tralia to  New  Guinea  to  Leyte  to  Luzon 
and  ultimately  to  Japan.  I  have  a  sense 
of  personal  pride  in  my  humble  career 
as  one  of  his  soldiers.  I  had  the  honor 
early  in  the  war  of  serving  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  able  and  dedicated  assistant, 
Maj.  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney.  At  that 
time  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  and  the 
then  Major  Whitney  was  my  immediate 
superior. 

Like  all  of  General  MacArthur's  troops 
I  feel  this  loss  individually.  Like  all 
Americans  I  am  thankful  that  in  so  many 
hours  of  need  over  such  a  span  of  years 
God  gave  us  this  great  American  who  in 
truth  and  in  fact  was  a  soldier's  soldier. 
Americans  wUl  be  grateful  for  his  sacri- 
fices, his  contributions,  for  years  to  come. 
We  all  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  MacArthur  and  to  their  son. 

May  I  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  para- 
phrasing the  stirring  words  of  the  bril- 
liant, colorful  general  himself  in  this 
very  Chamber  on  his  return  from  Japan 
in  1951,  which  in  his  case  should  read: 
Old  soldiers  never  die— nor  do  they  ever 
fade  away. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  mourns  the  loss  of 
a  valiant  son  in  the  death  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

He  was  the  greatest  soldier  this  Nation 
has  produced  in  its  long  and  colorful 
military  history. 

As  a  military  strategist  and  as  a  cou- 
rageous fighter,  General  MacArthur 
had  no  equal.  Veteran  of  three  wars, 
this  distinguished  son  of  an  outstanding 
military  family  added  new  honor  to  the 
name  for  his  lifetime  of  valiant  service. 
His  career  in  the  service  of  his  country 
will  never  be  forgotten.  His  wirming 
back  of  Asia  for  the  free  nations  will  be 
a  landmark  in  military  history.  His  ad- 
ministration of  defeated  Japan  was  a 
model  of  dedication  and  effectiveness. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  be  an  in- 
timate friend  of  General  MacArthur  for 
many  years.  This  friendship  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  know  the  greatness 
and  the  goodness  of  this  man. 

I  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  a 
chowder  dinner  that  Mayor  Fiorello  La 
Guardia,  of  New  York,  gave  for  him  and 
for  me  while  Mr.  La  Guardia  was  serving 
in  Congress. 

Even  then,  MacArthur's  knowledge  of 
Asia  was  remarkable,  and  it  grew  with 
his  long  experience.  He  could  relate  In 
detail  the  history  and  economics  of  every 
country  in  Asia,  and  he  could  predict  its 
future  prospects  with  uncanny  accuracy. 
It  was  a  rare  pleasure  for  me  on  several 
occasions  to  hear  him  describe  the  differ- 
ent countries. 


In  the  days  when  we  were  trying  to  win 
the  favor  of  Asiatic  peoples,  we  neglected 
to  make  full  use  of  General  MacArthur's 
unique  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  Yet  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence were  always  available  to  his  country. 

To  the  people  of  Asia,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  savior  of  their  freedom. 
During  a  trip  to  Japan,  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  the  heroes  they  revered  the 
most  were  General  MacArthur  and  Joe 
DiMaggio.  Through  the  efforts  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  teach  the  people  of 
Japan  the  American  way  of  life,  they  had 
even  come  to  love  our  national  pastime 
and  our  sports  hero. 

The  general  was  mentioned  often  as 
a  possible  candidate  for  President.  He 
never  really  had  much  of  an  inclination 
that  way.  But  he  was  a  stanch  Re- 
publican and  believed  thoroughly  in  the 
principles  of  that  party.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  told  me  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
honor  of  leading  the  party  at  that  time 
had  been  earned  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio. 

General  MacArthur  was  a  devoted 
family  man.  His  love  for  his  wife  and 
his  son  were  much  in  evidence  whenever 

I  saw  him. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  his  friends 
and  for  the  country  he  loved  so  well 
when  I  say  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

To  General  MacArthur's  family  go  our 
deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  have  just  spoken,  for  the 
wonderful  tributes  they  have  paid  to 
General  MacArthur.  Particularly  do  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin],  be- 
cause I  have  known,  as  all  of  us  have 
known,  for  many,  many  years,  of  his  very 
great  friendship  and  close  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  General  MacArthur. 

As  I  remember,  it  was  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Martin],  that  General 
MacArthur  was  invited  to  address  a  jomt 
session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  his  return  from  Japan.  Agree- 
ing with  everything  that  has  been  said 
about  one  of  the  greatest  Americans,  not 
only  of  this  time  but  of  all  time,  I  would 
like  to  add  this  word:  As  one  who  sat 
here  and  heard  that  magnificent  presen- 
tation of  General  MacArthur,  as  I  look 
back  on  it,  I  do  not  believe  any  event 
here  ever  impressed  me  as  much.  It 
was  magnificent,  and  it  was  delivered  as 
only  he  could  have  delivered  it.  It 
touched  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us. 

General  MacArthur  Is  now  gone  from 
among  us.  but  he  will  never  fade  away 
in  our  memories.  Certainly  those  of  us 
who  have  followed  with  concern  his  last 
battles  in  the  hospital  appreciate  the  fact 
that  right  to  the  end  he  was  the  gallant, 
courageous  American  he  had  proved 
himself  in  the  past. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  remarks  they 
have  just  made.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  was  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  our  Nation's  history.  He  was  a 
leader  in  every  respect,  a  man  of  deep 
faith,  a  man  of  confidence  in  himself,  a 
man  who  made  a  promise  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  and,  under  his  leader- 
ship, our  coimtry  kept  that  promise.  He 
dedicated  his  enUre  life  to  the  service  of 
our  country,  giving  it  his  great  capacity, 
his  great  ability,  and  his  great  courage 
in  the  national  interest  of  our  country 
and  in  the  preservation,  the  stabiUty,  and 
the  progress  of  our  country.  He  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's outstanding  citizens  as  well  as  one 
of  our  Nation's  great  military  leaders  and 
heroes 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  MacArthur  and  their 
son  my  profound  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavement. ^  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 
Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  General 
MacArthur  has  passed  to  his  reward. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
about  5  years  ago  to  call  on  General  Mac- 
Arthur  along  with  two  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  both  Democrats,  by  the 
way,  at  his  suite  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York.  At  that  time  the 
general  explained  to  us  his  version  of  his 
recall  from  Korea.  Without  a  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  his  memoirs  will  explain  that 
matter  quite  in  full. 

General  MacArthur  was  not  only  one 
of  America's  and  possibly  America's 
greatest  soldiers  and  greatest  military 
leaders  but,  when  he  put  on  his  military 
uniform,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  uni- 
form of  a  civilian.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  miUtary  leader,  he  was  a  great 
American  patriot.  He  was  steeped  in  the 
finest  American  tradition.  He  had  his 
own  great  principles  of  goveriunent 
which  he  adhered  to  strictly  and  he  never 
failed  to  expound  his  conservative  phi- 
losophies of  government.  For  3  hours  he 
and  his  able  aide.  General  Whitney,  left 
us  spellbound  by  giving  us  his  heartfelt 
feelings  not  only  about  military  matters 
and  worldwide  problems,  but  also  about 
the  future  of  our  great  Nation. 

We  visited  about  our  mutual  friend. 
Gen.  Hanford  MacNider,  of  Iowa,  who 
fought  with  him.  He  told  us  much  about 
him.  He  remarked  "what  a  fighting 
man."  The  minute  General  MacArthur 
reached  Australia  after  he  had  been  or- 
dered there  by  the  President  from  the 
Philippines,  he  immediately  called  Gen- 
eral MacNider  and  pleaded  with  him  to 
come  to  AustraUa  to  carry  on  with  him 
that  great  fight  to  recapture  the  Pacific 
islands,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 
General  MacNider  did  just  that.  While 
in  Japan,  General  MacArthur  spear- 
headed the  establishment  of  a  new  form 
of  government  there,  patterned  after  our 
U  S.  Constitution  under  which  the  Japa- 
nese people  have  greatly  profited  to  this 

day. 

He  said  when  he  left  the  PhUippines, 
"I  shall  retxirn,"  and  he  did  return  tri- 
umphantly. That  was  a  great  moment 
in  the  life  of  General  MacArthur  and 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  as  it  was 
for  every  peace-loving  person  in  thia 
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world  when  General  MacArthur  stepped 
ashore  in  the  Philippines  and  said.  "I 
promised  you  I  would  return,  and  I  am 

here."  ,    .  . 

Then  we  talked  of  Col.  Perc  Lainson.  oi 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  who  also  fought  side 
by  side  with  General  MacArthur  in 
World  War  I  in  France.  He  had  great 
praise  for  Perc.  who.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
now  is  lying  ill  at  his  home  in  Council 
Bluffs.  Along  with  his  multitude  of 
friends.  I  wish  him  Godspeed  for  a  quick 

recovery 

I  know  General  MacArthur  would 
want  me  to  say  these  things  about  his 
esteemed  fighting  friends  because  he  was 
such  a  genuine  American.  When  he 
found  a  true  friend,  he  bound  him  to  his 
heart  with  hoops  of  steel. 

I  was  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
visiting  with  this  great  and  good  man.  In 
that  brief  3  hours  I  learned  the  heartbeat 
of  General  MacArthur.  I  sat  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  he  delivered 
that  great  speech  that  ended  "old 
soldiers  never  die,  they  just  fade  away, 
and  as  those  who  have  preceded  me  in 
eulostzing  this  great  man  have  said,  he 
did  not  fade  away,  he  has  gone  to  hia 
reward.  He  will  remain  in  the  hearts  of 
grateful  people  everywhere.  God  rest  hi^ 
soul  My  heart  goes  out  to  his  good  wifq 
and  son.  May  the  same  God  who  toor 
General  MacArthur  to  his  heavenly  hom 
give  his  wife,  his  son.  and  his  loved  one 
strength  to  bear  the  great  loss  they  hav 

suffered.  ^       ,  , 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  our  greatest  mili-^ 
taiT  leaders  and  most  revered  national 
heroes.  There  is  genuine  sorrow  ovei^ 
the  land  today  over  the  passing  of  Gen] 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Without  doubt  h0 
will  be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  generals  and  military  strat- 
egists of  all  time. 

The  brilliant  military  career  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  will  be  a  challenge  anc 
an  Inspiration  to  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try  for  generations  to  come.    It  is  withf 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  Nationi 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  General 
MacArthur  was  a  military  genius  an4 
this  Nation  will  be  forever  grateful  tO 
him   for  his  superb  leadership  during 
World  Wars  I  and  H,  and  the  Korearl 
conflict. 

His  service  as  Supreme  Allied  Com4 
mander  in  Japan  after  World  War  11 
added  luster  to  his  brilliant  military  reef 
ord.  He  earned  the  respect  and  gratif 
tude  of  the  Japanese  people  for  the  fair 
and  impartial  manner  In  which  he  hanf 
died  their  affairs,  and  was  largely  re+ 
sponsible  for  the  rejection  of  commuf 
nism  by  Japan.  ! 

The  most  dramatic  moment  I  hav* 
seen  in  Congress  was  on  April  19,  1951!, 
when  General  MacArthur  addressed  ft 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  his  return 
from  Japan.  I  do  not  believe  there  wa^ 
a  dry  eye  in  the  Chamber  at  the  concluf- 
sion  of  his  message,  when  he  mentioned 
he  was  going  to  fade  away  like  the  ol$ 
soldiers  mentioned  in  the  West  Point  bal)- 
lad.  However,  he  will  never  fade  frort 
the  memory  of  the  American  people.  , 

General  MacArthur  richly  deserves  aU 
of  the  honors  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
him  by  a  grateful  nation.    The  people 
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will  pay  fitting  tribute  to  the  five-star 
general  when  he  lies  in  state  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  later  in  the  week. 

I  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
MacArthur  and  their  son, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
loss  is  great  today;  Douglas  MacArthur, 
General  of  the  Army,  has  passed  from 
this  world  to  the  next  and,  in  a  mood  of 
solemn  reverence,  the  Nation  mourns. 
For  here  was  a  man  of  the  century;  a 
storybook  hero,  in  real  life  form;  a  man 
to  be  counted  on  in  moments  of  peril; 
a  genius  in  his  own  right,  and  a  patriot 
of  the  highest  order. 

Born  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  in  January 
1880 — the  son  of  a  distinguished  lieuten- 
ant general  in  the  U.S.  Army— Douglas 
MacArthur  was,  throughout  his  lifetime, 
associated  with  Army  traditions  of  the 
highest  caliber. 

His  career  began  in  1899,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  West  Point.  As  a  cadet,  he 
established  a  remarkable  record,  attain- 
ing the  highest  scholastic  average  of  any 
student  in  25  years,  and  graduating  first 
in  his  class.  In  August  1917,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  he  became  chief  of  staff 
of  the  42d— "Rainbow"— Division,  which 
he  helped  to  form.  During  World  War 
I  he  served  in  the  Champagne-Marne 
and  Aisne-Marne  defensives,  and  in 
June  1918.  after  being  made  brigadier 
general,  he  commanded  the  84th  Infantry 
Brigade  in  five  separate  offensives. 

FoUo^'ing  his  service  in  World  War  I — 
a  service  worthy  of  his  name,  in  every 
particular— General  MacArthur  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  where  he 
further  distinguished  himself  in  the  role 
of  superintendent  at  his  alma  mater,  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  From  there,  he 
moved  on,  serving  in  various  Philippine 
commands,  returning  home,  once  more, 
where,  in  1930,  he  became  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  with  the 
rank  of  general — the  youngest  officer  to 
hold  that  rank  since  the  days  of  General 
Grant. 

And  yet  it  seemed  that  destiny  con- 
tinued to  draw  him  back,  repeatedly,  to 
the  Far  East.  In  1935,  at  the  request 
of  the  Philippine  President,  he  was  ap- 
pointed military  adviser  to  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth  government,  for 
which  he  organized  the  defenses  of  the 
islands  and  built  up  a  native  army. 
Voluntarily  retired,  in  1937,  he  was  re- 
called to  active  duty  on  July  26,  1941, 
commissioned  lieutenant  general  and 
appointed  commanding  general  of  the 
Far  East  Command.  In  this  capacity, 
he  led  the  valiant  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pines, in  1941,  against  the  furious  as- 
sault of  the  Japanese.  Falling  back  to 
Bataan,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
enemy  force,  he  nonetheless  made  clear 
to  the  world  that  every  backward  step 
he  took  was  to  be  paid  for  in  terms  of 
a  thousand  enemy  lives. 

Ordered  from  Bataan  to  Australia,  he 
became  commander  in  chief  of  Allied 
forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area.  In 
this  capacity,  he  engineered  the  end  of 
the  Allied  retreat  in  the  Pacific,  rallied 
his  forces,  and  directed  the  counter- 
offensive,  that  in  time  would  retake 
ever3^hing  in  the  Pacific  area  and 
threaten  the  very  shores  of  Japan  itself, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb 


and  the  close  of  hostilities.  In  August 
1945,  General  MacArthur,  on  the  orders 
of  President  Truman,  arranged  the 
terms  of  Japanese  capitulation,  and  on 
September  2,  1945,  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri,  in  Tokyo  Bay.  he  accepted  the 
formal  surrender  of  Japan  to  the  Allied 
rorc6S. 

Following  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
General  MacArthur  became  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
Japan,  and  did  a  magnificent  job  of  re- 
orienting the  Japanese  people,  and  es- 
tablishing Japan  in  the  forefront  of  the 
nations  working  for  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  democratic  ideals. 

In  the  Korean  conflict.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  once  again  engaged,  and 
once  again  revealed  himself  a  fighter  of 
distinction. 

Indeed,  in  all  his  acts,  the  General 
seemingly  was  motivated  by  one  senti- 
ment alone:  a  love  for  his  country;  a 
love  which  has  in  turn,  won  for  him 
the  respect  and  devotion  of  all  the 
American  people,  in  this  era  and  in 
every  era  to  come. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  our  coun- 
try. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  MacArthur  and  her 
son  my  deep  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  is  no  longer  with  us  but  as 
he  so  aptly  put  it  "answered  the  last  roll- 
call."  He  was  a  man  of  positive  and 
strong  convictions  but  it  never  can  be 
said  of  him  that  he  practiced  what  he 
preached  because  he  never  preached. 
The  times  were  few  and  far  between 
when  General  MacArthur  ever  made  a 
speech  but  whenever  he  did,  he  pro- 
claimed a  message  that  was  worthwhile, 
that  people  remembered  and  always  as- 
sociated with  him  and  his  character. 
With  it  all,  however,  he  had  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humor  which  frequently  showed 
itself  in  conversations  with  people  he 
met.  The  respect  which  he  had  for  hon- 
est thinking  and  honest  living  was  in- 
digenous with  the  man.  He  hated  sham 
and  hypocrisy  and  he  never  compro- 
mised with  what  he  believed  in. 

His  contribution  to  American  prestige 
and  honor  throughout  the  world  was 
prodigious.  He  was  respected  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  who  realized  the  integrity 
of  his  thinking  and  the  granitelike 
strength  of  his  moral  rectitude.  The 
like  of  him  will  not  soon  be  seen  again 
and  America  is  a  greater  nation  and  a 
finer  country  because  of  him. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Norfolk  and  Virginia's  Second  District 
join  the  entire  Nation  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Throughout  history  the  names  of  many 
Virginians  stand  out  for  their  accom- 
plishments and  their  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  Although  General  MacArthur 
was  not  a  native  Virginian,  his  mother 
was  born  In  Norfolk  and  grew  up  there, 
and  we  claim  him  as  one  of  Virginia's 
truly  great  for  his  military  genius,  his 
courage,  his  patriotism,  and  devotion  to 
duty  throughout  a  long  lifetime  of 
achievements  in  the  interest  of  America 
and  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 


1964, 
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General  MacArthur's  mother  spent  her 
early  life  in  Norfolk  and  the  roots  of  her 
ancestry  were  embedded  in  Virginia  from 
early  colonial  days. 

The  people  of  Norfolk  followed  the 
achievements  of  Douglas  MacArthur 
throughout  his  entire  distinguished  ca- 
reer with  admiration  and  pride,  and  they 
decided  to  convert  the  stately  old  Nor- 
folk city  hall  into  a  memorial  to  him. 

On  January  26,  the  general's  last 
birthday,  the  public  was  permitted  to 
view  this  beautiful  memorial  which  now 
houses  General  MacArthur's  papers  and 
memorabilia.  The  formal  dedication  of 
the  building  had  been  planned  for  Me- 
morial Day,  and  we  had  hoped  that  the 
general  would  still  be  active  and  present 
for  that  occasion. 

There  are  now  overtones  of  sadness, 
for  next  Saturday  this  memorial  build- 
ing will  become  his  final  resting  place. 
As  we  recall  with  pride  and  gratitude  his 
immeasurable  contributions  we  extend 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  MacArthur  and  their 
son. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  embodied  in  fullest 
measure  the  code  he  proudly  espoused: 
duty,  honor,  country. 

His  career  as  soldier-statesman  was 
unique  in  American  history;  his  military 
record  Is  unmatched. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  the  future  may  be 
vtltness  of  his  greatest  service  and  vic- 
tory—if this  and  succeeding  generations 
nnally  heed  the  wisdom  he  bequeathed. 
That  we  have  had  our  last  chance, 
since  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  brings 
Armageddon  to  our  door. 

That  If  war  is  forced  upon  us,  in  any 
form,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
victory. 

That  the  way  of  appeasement  leads 
only  to  a  sham  peace  and,  ultimately, 
to  new  and  bloodier  war. 

And  finally  that  "It  must  be  of  the 
spirit  if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

Americans  do  well  to  mourn  the  neglect 
of  this  wisdom  even  more  than  the  pass- 
ing of  this  great  patriot. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
one  of  those  rare  men  who  demonstrated 
the  highest  degree  of  competence  in 
highly  complex  assignments.  The  Pa- 
cific war,  the  American  occupation  of 
Japan,  and  the  war  in  Korea — these  were 
only  some  of  the  things  that  attested  to 
the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  this 
quite  remarkable  man. 

He  had  an  intensely  alert  mind,  one 
that  grasped  the  Intricacies  not  only  of 
the  military— in  which  his  life  was  cen- 
tered—but of  the  geopolitical,  the  social, 
and  the  political  as  well.  And  all  of  this 
was  blended  in  with  a  true  sense  of  the 
dramatic  and  a  flare  of  eloquence. 

General  MacArthur  was  a  man  of 
many  great  parts  and,  still,  he  was 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  of  these  parts. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  history 
will  record  him  as  a  truly  outstanding 
man  of  these  times,  one  whose  genius 
was  successfully  dedicated  to  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  his  country. 

America  suffers  a  great  loss  In  the 
leaving  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur— indelibly  so  because  of  the 
great  gain  that  was  ours  while  he  was  in 
our  midsL. 


A  salute  to  a  grand  soldier  and  a 
superb  citizen. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  more  than  six  decades  the  name,  the 
fame,  and  the  Inspiration  of  General 
MacArthur  have  been  to  me  a  patriotic 
strength.  It  has  been  a  name,  a  fame, 
and  an  inspiration  shared  by  two  Gen- 
eral MacArthurs,  father  and  son. 

When  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
still  a  yoimg  man,  another  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  one  of  the  war  heroes  of  our 
Nation,  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur,  to 
whose  military  genius  and  understand- 
ing touch  had  been  entrusted  the  for- 
times  of  our  Republic  In  the  early  years 
In  the  Philippines.  This  was  in  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
the  trying  and  challenging  days,  weeks, 
and  months  of  Aguinaldo's  insurrection. 
Lt.  Gren.  Arthur  MacArthur  was  a  mili- 
tary hero  of  my  young  days  as  he  was  of 
my  comrades  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  It  was  he  who  after  defeating 
Aguinaldo  won  his  heart  and  his  confi- 
dence. 

It  is  said  that  until  her  death  In  1935 
at  the  age  of  82,  Mary  MacArthur,  wife 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur  and 
mother  of  the  future  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  was  the  most 
powerful  Influence  In  her  son's  life.  She 
never  let  him  forget  that  his  father  was 
one  of  America's  most  Illustrious  soldiers 
and  that  his  job  was  to  be  an  even  greater 
soldier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  with  grieving 
hearts  we  pay  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  the  tribute  of  affec- 
tion and  appreciation  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion. To  that  tribute  may  I,  for  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish -American  War  and 
for  myself,  add  another  tribute,  a  tribute 
to  a  great  father  and  a  noble  mother. 
To  these  three  Americans,  the  two  Gen- 
eral MacArthurs  and  the  wife  of  one  and 
mother  of  the  other,  our  country  forever 
will  be  Indebted. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  this 
country  has  lost  one  of  the  most  eminent 
public  figures  of  our  age.  During  a  bril- 
Uant  and  dedicated  lifetime,  he  had  be- 
come a  living  legend  among  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  grief  that  we  realize  this 
great  soldier  and  patriot  is  no  longer 
with  us. 

But  the  light  of  a  man.  who  has  ac- 
complished so  much  and  inspired  so 
many,  does  not  go  out  with  death. 
Rather  the  glow  of  his  lifetime,  the  con- 
fidence, the  courage  and  the  leadership 
which  he  enfused  into  a  dark  world 
struggling  to  maintain  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity  during  the  horrible  days 
of  World  War  II  and  his  statesmanship 
and  patriotism  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, will  remain  a  luminous  part  of 
this  Nation's  history. 

Son  of  a  famous  Civil  War  general, 
Arthur  MacArthur,  who  was  bom  in  Chl- 
copee,  Mass..  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, MacArthur  began  his  career  of 
service  to  this  covmtry  In  1899  when  he 
entered  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  Four  years  later  he  gradu- 
ated first  in  his  class,  a  prelude  to  the  re- 
markable career  that  followed. 

He  became  the  youngest  brigadier  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  then 


Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  then 
Supreme  Commander  in  the  Pacific  dur- 
ing the  most  crushing  war  the  world  had 
yet  seen.  He  became  the  hero  of  St. 
Mihlel,  Bataan,  Corregldor,  New  Guinea, 
Manila,  Tokyo,  Inchon  and  a  symbol  of 
hope  and  strength  for  a  frightened 
world.  Then,  in  later  years,  he  became 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  the 
Korean  war. 

General  MacArthur  is  possibly  the 
most  decorated  soldier  in  American  his- 
tory. He  exemplified  the  ideals  of  "duty, 
honor,  country" — words  which  he  said 
"reverently  dictate  what  you  ought  to  be, 
what  you  can  be,  what  you  will  be."  For 
him,  they  dictated  he  become  a  deter- 
mined and  devoted  American,  brilliant 
leader  and  military  strategist,  and  an 
honored  and  eloquent  patriot  of  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Few  men  have  accomplished  so  much 
in  a  lifetime,  and,  like  all  great  men,  he 
engendered  controversy.  But  he  left  us 
a  legacy  of  moral  courage  which  will  not 
be  forgotten.  As  he  stated  last  month  In 
reminiscing  of  his  beloved  West  Point: 

The  Military  Academy  taugh  me  many 
things — last,  but  by  no  means  least  Is  coiir- 
age — moral  courage.  The  courage  of  one's 
convictions,  the  coxirage  to  see  a  thing 
through. 

On  MacArthur's  84th  birthday  this 
last  January,  President  Johnson  called 
him  "one  of  the  authentic  American  he- 
roes of  this  century" — and  we  feel  deeply 

his  loss.  

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
words  have  better  expressed  the  stature 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  es- 
teem with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the 
American  people  than  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une editorial  which  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record.  General  MacArthur 
Is  indeed  one  of  our  great  Americans  who 
will  live  In  the  minds  of  men  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  Nation  deeply 
mourns  his  passing. 

Douglas  MacAhthtjb 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthvir 
gave  his  country  a  lLfetim.e  of  oourageous, 
brilliant,  and  devoted  service.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  captains  of  history,  a  military 
genius  unmatched  In  his  day.  To  say  as 
much  Is  only  to  say  what  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  But  to  J^ve  the  assess- 
ment at  that  would  be  to  ignore  the  essence 
of  an  American  who  held  a  unique  place  In 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

For  it  was  a  quality  of  mind  and  spirit 
which,  more  than  anything,  made  MacArthur 
a  man  ap>art.  His  was  a  patriotism  of  such 
purity  that  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
only  George  Washington  could  offer  a  com- 
parison of  selfless  service  and  abiding  faith. 
In  an  age  which  has  seen  the  gUt  peel  with 
amazing  rapidity  from  those  who  consciously 
struck  the  pose  of  greatness,  General  Mac- 
Arthvir  possessed  those  authenlc  and  familiar 
q\ialltle6  of  patriotism  which  have  lighted 
the  corridors  of  a  long  past. 

"Duty,  honor,  countar,"  the  creed  of  the 
cadet  corps  at  West  Point — these  were  the 
precepts  that  guided  him  through  a  long  life 
and  were  ever  in  his  mind,  as  he  himself 
said,  amid  "the  crash  of  guns,  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  the  strange,  mournful  mutter  of 
the  battlefields." 

To  the  responsibilities  of  command  he 
brought  the  gifts  of  a  shining  intellect,  a 
fam.lly  tradition  of  great  valor,  and  a  dar- 
ing of  Imagination  whldi.  In  such  opera- 
tions as  the  planning  of  the  Inchon  landing 
In  Korea,  are  likely  to  be  recorded  as  un- 
rivaled In  the  history  of  generalship. 
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His  father.  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthui, 
had  as  a  young  officer  led  his  Wlsconslt 
troops  through  withering  fire  to  plant  the 
regimental  flag  at  the  crest  of  Misslonarir 
Ridge  in  the  Civil  War.  For  this  he  won  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor— an  award 
which  was  also  to  go  to  the  son  after  the 
heroic  defense  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor  In 
World  War  II.  The  strain  of  heroism  was  in- 
bred in  the  MacArthur  line. 

MacArthur  was  a  hero  in  two  World  Wais 
and  had  lost  none  of  his  fire  and  genius 
when,  at  the  age  of  70,  he  was  called  to  active 
service  in  the  field  once  more  as  commander 
of  all  forces  in  Korea.  , 

With  victory  there  within  reach,  after  ttifi 
smashing  of  the  North  Korean  Communlit 
army,  a  massive  intervention  by  the  Chiner" 
Communists  called  for  new  political  dec 
slons  if  the  fruits  of  a  brilliant  campai- 
were  not  to  be  lost.  MacArthur  was  coi 
mltted  to  the  conviction  that  "there  Is  no 
substitute  for  victory."  He  coxUd  not  con- 
ceive that  American  soldiers  are  expendablfe. 
He  was  frustrated  and  hamstrung  by  Pres|- 
ident  Trimian,  by  the  Washington  appeasefs 
who  had  adopted  the  policy  of  stalemate 
lest  the  Communists  be  affronted,  and  by  the 
timorous  allied  politicians  whose  token  coa- 
trlbutiona  of  troops  had  been  enrolled  under 
the  United  Nations  banner  in  Korea.  Fi- 
nally It  was  decreed  that  MacArthiir  muAt 
go.  He  was  a  man  who  would  not  fight  f^r 
less  than  victory;  therefore,  he  was  relieved 
and  recalled.  : 

In  a  tritmiphal  homecoming,  he  appeared 
before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  and  thew, 
with  matchless  eloquence,  pronounced  Ws 
valedictory:  "The  world  has  turned  ovfer 
many  times  since  I  took  the  oath  on  the 
plain  at  West  Point,  and  the  hopes  and 
dreams  have  long  since  vanished,  but  I  still 
remember  the  refrain  of  one  of  the  mqst 
popular  barracks  ballads  of  that  day,  whieh 
proclaimed,  most  proudly,  that  old  soldlA-s 
never  die;  they  just  fade  away.  And  like  the 
old  soldier  of  that  ballad.  I  now  close  my  mil- 
itary career  and  Jtist  fade  away,  an  old  sdl- 
dier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty  as  God  gave  hl^ 
the  light  to  see  that  duty  "  , 

But  he  did  not  fade.    HLb  life  did  not  co:a- 
sist  of  one  career,  but  of  half  a  dozen.     It 
is  vmparalleled  that  a  general,  having  reached 
the  highest  station  In  the  Army  as  Chief  of 
Staff,  should  then  build  a  new  army  as  fl«ld 
marshal  for  the  future  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ipplnea;    should  then   be   recalled  to  active 
duty  as  supreme  commander  of  Army  forces 
In  the  Par  East  during  World  War  II:  should 
then  conduct  the  war  against  Japan  as  com- 
mander of  all  allied  forces  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific;  should  accept  the  surrender  of  Jap^n. 
and  fc*  6  years,  as  supreme  commander,  pre- 
side over  the  occnpation  and  rehabilitation!  of 
that  country;  should  afterward  take  the  fl*ld 
again  as  commander  in  Korea;  should,  upon 
a  second   retirement,   embark  upon   a   n^w 
career  in  industry,  and  finally.  In  the  closfcg 
days    of    his    life,    write    an    autoblograpjhy 
which  for  simplicity  and  eloquence  of  st^le 
and  for  emotional  Impact  Is  beyond  compajre. 
Such  a  man  is  a  lasting  inspiration  to  jail 
his  countrymen,  the  repository  of  an  Idpal 
kindled  In  the  campflres  of  Valley  Forge,    j  As 
long  as  America  proves  that  it  can  produce 
such   men.   this  country  will   be   safe  fr^m 
all  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  frfcm 
the  more  subtle  and  slow  decay  that  attends 
meanness  of  spirit  and  poverty  of  vision. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day our  Nation  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  greatest  military  leaders  in  6ur 
history.  I 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  was 
born  on  an  Army  post  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  lived  his  early  boyhood  i  at 
western  frontier  posts  at  a  time  when  his 
father  was  fighting  Indians,  lived  to  pee 
the  2.000-mile-per-hour  jet  airplane  find 
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the  nuclear  bomb  revolutionize  modem 
warfare. 

After  a  brilliant  record  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  General  MacArthur 
served  his  country  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction during  two  world  wars  and  also 
in  additional  active  combat  in  Mexico, 
the  Philippines,  and  Korea. 

It  is  significant  that  all  three  of  our 
living  former  Presidents  joined  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  great  man,  even 
though  two  of  them  had  had  personal 
differences  with  him. 

Maj.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  returned 
from  service  in  the  Philippines  after  a 
disagreement  with  General  MacArthur 
in  the  late  1930's.  And  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  dismissed  General  MacArthvu* 
from  his  Korean  command  in  1951.  Yet 
they  joined  with  President  Johnson  and 
former  President  Hoover  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  General  MacArthur. 

I  believe  that  these  outstanding  trib- 
utes by  former  President  Truman  and 
former  President  Eisenhower  to  General 
MacArthur  are  tributes  not  only  to  his 
greatness  but  also  to  their  greatness  as 

well. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  article  from  today's  Washington  Post 
containing  the  tributes  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  former  Presidents 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
and  Herbert  Hoover  paid  this  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  American. 
I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  Apr.  6, 

1964] 
PREsmENT  Leads  Worldwtoe  TBiBim  to  One 
or  Nation's  Great  Heroes 
President  Johnson  led  a  list  of  worldwide 
tributes  to  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
yesterday  with  the  simple  words:  "One  of 
America's  greatest  heroes  is  dead." 

•'But  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen," 
said  the  President,  "and  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory his  courageous  presence  among  us  and 
his  valiant  deeds  for  us  will  never  die." 

"For  the  man  that  he  was  and  the  success 
he  achieved,  this  Nation  gives  thanks  to  God 
for  the  84  years  he  lived  and  served." 

The  three  living  former  Presidents  under 
whom  General  MacArthur  served  Joined  in 
tribute. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  who 
dismissed  General  MacArthur  from  his  Ko- 
rean command  in  1951,  said  at  his  home  In 
Independence,  Mo.,  "I  am  deeply  sorry  at  the 
passing  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  who  has 
given  of  himself  with  exceptional  strength 
and  valor  and  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  great  military  men  in  our  history." 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  said  In 
New  York,  "I  have  known  General  MacArthur 
Intimately  since  I  appointed  him  Chief  of 
Staff  in  1930.  He  was  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  military  commanders.  He  was 
also  a  statesman  for  peace. 

"The  world  Is  a  finer  place  for  his  having 
lived  in  it  and  for  the  standards  of  courage 
and  character  he  set,"  said  Mr.  Hoover. 
"Truly  his  watchword  was:  duty,  honor, 
country.  He  was  a  great  man,  a  great  gen- 
eral, and  a  great  patriot.  I  join  our  Nation 
in  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family." 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
who  served  under  General  MacArthur  in  the 
early  1930's  said  "the  entire  Nation  will 
stand  in  sad  salute"  at  the  death  of  "one  of 
the  outstanding  military  leaders  of  American 
history." 

Prom  his  vacation  home  In  Palm  Desert, 
Calif.,  Mr.  Elsenhower  said  "through  a  long 
time  of  service,"  General  MacArthur  "earned 
the   admiration   and   respect    of  his   fellow 


citizens  and  the  personal  devotion  of  those 
he  led  In  battle." 

"As  one  of  those  privileged  to  serve  for 
some  years  under  his  direct  supervision,"  said 
Mr.  Eisenhower.  "I  share  with  all  his  friends 
a  feeling  of  special  loss  and  sorrow  and  send 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family." 

I  would  also  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  same  newspaper 
paying  high  tribute  to  this  heroic  war- 
time leader. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Port, 
Apr.  6.  1964] 
General  MacArthtjr 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  a  field  com- 
mander in  the  old  tradition  of  the  American 
Army  and  a  public  administrator  in  a  new 
tradition     He  brought  to  both  military  com- 
mand and  mUltary  administration  unusual 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  and  will  which 
would  have  made  him  ooitstanding  In  any 
field  of  public  life. 

His  success  in  a  military  career  was  fore- 
told by  his  brilliant  performance  in  early 
youth.  The  promise  of  his  academic  years 
was  fvdfiUed  in  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary records  in  the  history  of  American  arms. 
He  had  the  voice,  the  presence,  the  aura,  and 
the  mystique  of  command.  His  strllcing  ap- 
pearance both  refiected  and  supported  the 
inner  resources  that  he  brought  to  public 
life.  He  looked  the  part  of  a  commanding 
officer  and  a  pro-consul.  He  had  both  a  dra- 
matic flair  and  a  dignity  of  bearing. 

His  success  in  the  Pacific  war  added  to  his 
already  lustrous  career.  He  handled  the 
command  problems  of  a  combat  almost  lo- 
gistically  impossible  with  great  administra- 
tive capacity  and  he  filled  the  responsibUltieB 
of  direct  combat  command  to  military  p«- 
fection.  The  country  could  not  have  picked 
a  better  military  leader  for  that  arduous, 
destructive,  and  dangerous  war.  In  the 
knowledge  of  what  did  happen,  Americans 
may  underestimate  the  risks  and  dangers  of 
what  might  have  happened.  History  has 
given  to  the  war  against  Japan  an  aspect  of 
inevitability  that  did  not  enshroud  that 
conflict  before  it  reached  a  climax.  There 
was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  error;  but 
MacArthur  did  not  err  In  the  crucial  deci- 
sions of  the  war. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  occupation, 
the  General  achieved  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  success.  History  affords  no  precedent 
for  the  American  occupation  of  Japan.  For 
all  the  difficulties,  the  occuptlon  was  ex- 
traordinarily successful  in  terms  of  day-to- 
day administration,  and  In  the  larger  terms 
of  its  reformation  and  rehabilitation  of 
Japan. 

The  war  in  Korea  demonstrated  anew  his 
great  talents  as  a  field  commander.  He  was 
ill  served  by  his  own  Intelligence  forces  and 
compelled  to  conduct  a  hazardous  retreat 
back  to  the  38th  parallel  when  Chlnew 
"volunteers"  poured  In  upon  the  United 
Nations  forces.  He  differed  with  Washing- 
ton on  the  desirability  of  extending  the  war 
into  China.  Since  history  never  dlvxUges  its 
alternatives,  his  partisans  and  his  critics 
never  will  agree  on  whether  he  did  indeed 
wish  to  conduct  the  "wrong  war.  In  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time." 

His  departure  from  Japan,  In  a  curlovis  and 
ironic  way,  came  under  circumstances  that 
demonstrated  the  lesson  In  democracy  which 
he  had  been  trying  to  teach  Japan:  despite 
hlB  military  power,  he  left  his  command  at 
the  direct  order  of  his  civilian  superiors. 

It  Is  no  doubt  fortunate  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  recall  did  not  produce  a 
political  reaction  In  the  United  States  even 
though  its  failure  to  do  so  disappointed  some 
of  the  general's  friends. 

One  can  wonder  what  his  destiny  might 
have  been  If  his  public  life,  from  the  be- 
ginning, had  been  laid  in  the  political  arena. 
He  had  a  sense  of  public  Issues  and  a  flair 
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for  summarizing  them  rare  In  military  men. 
He  had  a  mind  fascinated  by  the  larger 
issues  of  geopolitics.  Above  all,  he  had  a 
gift  for  forceful  expression.  And  as  his  very 
latest  writings  disclose,  he  had  a  flue  Eng- 
lish style  that  few  men  In  public  life  possess. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  In  any  other 

To  the  millions  who  fought  under  his 
command  he  alone  was  'the  general."  quite 
as  explicitly  as  to  the  veterans  of  the  ClvU 
War  that  bloody  rectangle  at  Antletam  alone 
was  "the  cornfield."  That  he  was  some- 
times ambitious  for  other  titles  may  be  true. 
In  the  midst  of  the  great  tides  of  popular 
adxilation  that  swirled  about  him.  he  must 
have  dreamed  his  dreams.  In  any  other 
country  or  time  any  imaginable  title  might 
have  been  his.  As  the  postwar  years  went 
by  however,  he  must  have  become  increas- 
ingly content  to  be  what  he  had  so  long 
been— "the  general."  ^     .*4. 

Notwithstanding  that  Insightful  and  witty 
remark  upon  his  retvu-n  from  Japan,  the  old 
soldier,  at  long  last,  did  die,  but  he  did  not 
and  will  not  "fade  away"  as  long  as  men  re- 
member his  battle  tri\unphs  enshrined  for- 
ever In  the  annals  of  the  U.S.  Army. 


I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
President  Johnson,  our  three  living 
former  presidents,  this  eminent  news- 
paper, the  Idahoans  I  represent  and 
Americans  everywhere  in  stating  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  life  of  service  that 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  given  to 
our  JDeloved  Nation  and  at  the  same  time 
extend  my   heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 

family.  ^  ^      ^. , 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  a  great 
American,  a  great  patriot  and  one  of  the 
greatest  military  geniuses  in  all  history. 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  ^        ^    ^.      4.    J 

During  a  lifetime  spent  in  dedicated 
public  service,  both  in  war  and  peace. 
General  MacArthur  has  been  accorded 
many  honors  by  his  coimtrymen.  How- 
ever, I  deeply  regret  that  a  final  and,  I 
believe,  a  crowning  honor  was  withheld 
from  this  distinguished  American,  in  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  President  to  appoint  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  a  six-star  status  as  Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

On  December  18  last,  this  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  sponsored 
by  the  following  Senators:  Symington, 
Beall.  Byrd,  Carlson,  Cooper.  Cotton, 
Cttrtis,  Dirksen.  Dodd,  Eastland,  Pong, 

GOLDWATER,  GRUENING,  HARTKE,  HRUSKA, 

Humphrey.  Keating,  Kuchel,  McClel- 
LAN,  Miller,  Mundt.  Prouty,  Robert- 
son, Simpson,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Wal- 
ters and  Yarborough.  These  add  up  to 
a  total  of  28  Members  of  the  Senate.  16 
Republicans  and  12  Democrats,  and  cer- 
tainly represent  wide  nonpartisan  sup- 
port. 

Regrettably,  I  am  informed  that 
small-minded  men  in  positions  of  au- 
thority in  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  up  xmtil  now  succeeded  in  blocking 
action  on  this  legislation  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  hope  this  honor  could  be 
awarded  posthumously.  However,  the 
damage  has  already  been  done,  in  that  it 
it  obviously  too  late  to  pay  this  final 
tribute  to  a  great  man  while  he  was  alive. 
In  this  connection,  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  serious  mistake  by 
its  opposition.  Certainly,  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  General  MacArthur  served  so 


well  and  so  faithfully  could  be  heard,  I 
am  sure  the  answer  would  be  unani- 
mously in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  in  expressing  my  sorrow  over  the 
passing  of  C3ren.  Douglas  MacArthur.  1/ 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  General 
MacArthur's  staff  during  World  War  n 
as  a  naval  combat  intelligence  officer 
throughout  the  island-hopping  campaign 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  and  also  for  a 
time  In  Japan. 

In  my  judgment  General  MacArthur 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our 
greatest  military  geniuses.  His  strategy 
in  the  Psiciflc  was  sound  and  the  tactics 
with  which  he  pursued  it  were  most  effec- 
tive. In  fact,  he  took  pride  that  the  vic- 
tories he  won  and  the  territory  he  took 
away  from  the  Japanese  were  done  with 
a  minimum  loss  of  American  lives. 

It  was  my  privilege  in  Tokyo  in  Novem- 
ber 1945,  shortly  before  leaving  to  come 
back  home  to  the  United  States,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  General  Mac- 
Arthur  personally.  Although  I  was  only 
a  naval  lieutenant,  a  very  subordinate 
officer  on  his  staff,  and  although  I  had 
asked  only  for  a  brief  opportimity  to  meet 
him  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  him,  I  re- 
member the  general's  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness in  receiving  me  and  chatting  in- 
formally with  me  for  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

Two  years  ago.  shortly  after  Congress 
had  passed  the  resolution  honoring  Gen- 
eral  MacArthur.   the    gentleman   from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  RrvERS]  entertained 
the  general  at  a  luncheon  here  in  the 
Capitol,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
new my  wartime  association  with  the 
general.    Although  his  vigor  and  health 
had  failed  somewhat,  his  mind  was  as 
keen  as  ever  and  he  clearly  remembered 
our  earlier  meeting.    I  mention  this  ex- 
ample to  show  that  General  MacArthur 
was  certainly  not  remote  or  inaccessible. 
Of  course,  reference  is  often  made  to 
General  MacArthur's  personal  courage 
and  the  nvunerous  citations  for  bravery 
he  received  during  his  long  career.    Dur- 
ing the  Pacific  campaign  General  Mac- 
Arthur  made  it  a  point  of  personal  pride 
to  wade  ashore  on  every  one  of  his  island- 
hopping    landings    in    the    Southwest 
Pacific.    Although    the    theater    com- 
mander could  hardly  be  expected  to  go 
ashore  in  the  first  wave.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  not  only  came  ashore  just  a  bit 
behind  the  combat  troops  themselves,  but 
conducted  his  inspection  of  the  beach 
area  with  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
personal  safety.    He  never  wore  a  helmet. 
Indeed   his    familiar    gold-braided   cap 
made  him  an  easy  target  for  any  enemy 
sniper.    He  did  not  even  carry  sidearms. 
On  many  of  these  expeditions  he  went 
almost  as  far  forward  as  the  frontline 
troops  themselves,  and  more  often  than 
not.  shortly  after   the  general  had  left 
enemy  troops  would  be  discovered  still 
lurking  in  the  area. 

It  was  my  privilege,  shortly  after  the 
war,  to  interview  General  Yamashita, 
cominander  of  all  Japanese  forces  on  the 
Philippines.  General  Yamashita  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  when  General  Mac- 
Arthur  waded  ashore  at  Leyte  he  had 
come  to  stay. 

We  saw  those  pictures  of  MacArthur  going 
ashore  at  Leyte — 


General  Yamashita  told  me: 
but  we  thought  it  was  Just  a  publicity 
stunt.  We  didn't  dream  that  he  actually 
stayed  ashore.  If  we  had  known  that,  we 
would  have  sent  in  a  whole  squadron  of 
kamikazes  to  destroy  his  heaquarters. 


But  General  MacArthur  had  re- 
deemed his  pledge  to  i-etiun  to  the 
Philippines,  and  he  was  not  about  to 
leave  just  because  of  his  own  safety  or 
convenience. 

Two  instances  come  to  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  demonstrate  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  amazing  ability  in  making  de- 
tailed military  decisions.  For  one,  it 
was  he  who  sold  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  soundness  of  taking  the  PhiUppines 
Instead  of  bypassing  them.  He  made 
this  appeal  during  the  Pearl  Harbor  Con- 
ference of  1944,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
decision  was  justified,  of  course,  not  only 
by  the  smashing  victory  which  we  were 
able  to  secure  in  the  Philippines  but  also 
by  the  political  mileage  we  gained 
throughout  the  Far  East  in  having  hon- 
ored our  commitment  to  that  island  re- 
public. 

I  might  also  mention  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  role  in  the  selection  of  a  land- 
ing beach  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf  opera- 
tion in  the  Philippines.    His  staff  officers, 
virtually  to  a  man,  had  recommended 
against  the  beach  on  which  the  land- 
ing   eventually    was    made    and    had 
proposed  Instead  an  alternative  to  the 
northeast.      General    MacArthur    flatly 
rejected  this  proposal.    He  insisted  that 
the  beach  favored  by  his  staff  would  be 
subject  to  heavy  enemy  fire.    The  staff 
officers  had  proposed  it  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  surf  on  the  westerly  beach 
would  be  too  heavy.    But  in  spite  of  their 
opposition  MacArthur  held  to  his  own 
intuition  on  this  detail.    The  landing 
took  place  at  the  beach  that  he  directed. 
The  surf  was  heavy  and  it  did  result  in 
the  loss  of  several  landing  craft.    But  the 
Japanese  artillery  had  completely  zeroed 
in  on  the  alternate  beach  which  the  staff 
officers  had  favored  and  a  landing  at 
that  spot  would  have  been  disastrous. 
MacArthur  was  right  and  his  staff  ex- 
perts were  wrong. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  General 
MacArthur  will  be  remembered  for  his 
administration    of    Japan.     Not   much 
seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
it   was   largely   the   result   of   General 
MacArthur's  vision  and  persistence  that 
Japan  was  never  occupied  on  a  divided 
basis  as  was  Germany.    Our  occupation 
of  Japan  was  also  an  Allied  occupation 
and  the  Soviets  tried  hard  for  a  time  to  be 
allowed  to  send   their  troops  into  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Japanese  home- 
land.    But  General  MacArthur   vigor- 
ously opposed  any  such  move  and  his 
superiors  in  Washington  backed  up  this 
decision.    So  Japan  was  able  to  develop 
as  a  single  country  and  today  she  stands 
as  a  glowing  star  in  the  free  world  firma- 
ment. 

General  MacArthur's  administration 
of  Japanese  affairs  was  imique.  He  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  sweeping  economic 
and  social  reforms  in  Japan  without 
destroying  those  traditional  patterns 
whose  emotional  impact  provided  the 
cement  for  the  whole  Japanese  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  we  bid  farewell  to  one 
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of  history's  real  giants.  This  is  not  of 
course  to  say  that  General  MacArthur 
did  not  make  mistakes  or  that  all  his 
decisions  were  wise  ones.  But  the  sumj 
total  of  his  career  is  a  record  of  accom-i 
plishment  and  dedication  rarely  matched 
in  our  military  history.  His  dedication 
to  public  service  and  his  eloquent  devo- 
tion to  the  soldierly  ideal  will  stand  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try as  long  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  con- 
tinue to  wave  "o'er  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  would 
be  a  brash  man  Indeed  who  would  think 
that  any  words  he  might  write  or  speak 
could  possibly  add  one  shade  of  luster  to 
the  name  of  General  of  the  Army  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  I  do  not  address  myself 
to  add  anything  to  that  name.  I  come 
before  the  Congress  only  to  pay  my  own 
personal  tribute,  and  through  me  the 
tribute  of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  to  Douglas  MacArthur. 
He  was  a  lonely  man. 
He  stood  above  the  century  like  a 
Colossus,  and  in  the  rarifled  atmosphere 
of  greatness,  there  were  few  who  were 
his  equal,  none  his  superior. 

Indeed  it  is  almost  beyond  understand- 
ing to  note  how  often  his  greatness  shone 
In  this  century.  When  he  was  only  s. 
young  officer  in  the  Philippine  insurrec- 
tion. MacArthur  was  one  of  the  mosi. 
significant  voices  coming  out  of  that 
tragic  combat.  I 

When  America  sent  its  troops  to  fight 
in  our  first  major  international  commit; 
ment.  the  First  World  War.  MacArthut 
had  grown  in  stature  and  was  one  of  th^ 
most  significant  figxires  of  that  war.  , 
When  Japan  sent  its  troops  in  great 
waves  across  the  Pacific  In  December  of 
1941,  it  was  MacArthur  who  held  out  iif 
the  Philippines  till  the  last  bitter  mot- 
ment  when  he  was  ordered  off  the  isj. 
lands.  His  voice,  his  cry  of,  "I  shal 
return"  became  the  rallying  cry  of  hunf 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Filipinos  who  kne^J 
him,  who  loved  him.  and  who  heard  it 
his  words  the  pledge  of  this  whole  Natio^ 
that  the  Philippines  would  not  be  forj- 
gotten.  They  died  in  the  jungles,  on  th^ 
mountains,  in  war  camps.  They  die<l 
slowly  often,  but  in  death  they  knew  th^ 
someday  the  General  they  loved  so  muc^ 
would  come  striding  back  out  of  th" 
ocean,  and  that  he  would  not  retiir 
alone. 

They  were  on  the  beaches  of  Leyte  an 
Luzon  when  MacArthur  retiirned.  They 
heard  his  voice  in  the  voice  of  10,000 
American  shells  poured  from  hundreds 
of  battleships.  They  came  out  of  the 
jungle  and  wept  when  finally  MacArthup: 
literally  came  striding  up  out  of  the  seja 
to  stand  on  the  beaches  he  knew  anjd 
loved  so  well,  to  push  the  nmipled  ha^t 
back  on  that  high  forehead,  to  take  his 
old  corncob  from  his  mouth,  and  to  smUe 
for  the  first  time  In  3  years  as  he  sal(^: 
"I  have  returned."  I 

Behind  him  the  sea  was  shaken  with 
the  ships  of  the  American  Navy.  Arounid 
him  the  beaches  were  dark  with  a  tide 
of  American  soldiers  and  Marines. 
Above  him  the  sky  was  black  with  Amer- 
ican planes.  It  was  the  ultimate  pro<^f 
of  the  faith  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
had  In  MacArthur  and,  through  him.  |n 
America. 


When  Japan  surrendered  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  there  were  two 
men  who  sat  at  that  table  and  received 
the  surrender  document  who  were 
watched  by  the  whole  world.  One  was 
a  slight  man  they  called  "Skinney" 
Wainwright,  the  general  who  had  sur- 
rendered nearly  3^2  years  before  on  the 
island  of  Corregidor.  and  who  had  lan- 
guished in  a  Japanese  prison  for  those 
years.  He  sat  next  to  the  man  who  had 
left  Corregidor  reluctantly,  who  had 
vowed  to  come  back  with  victory,  and 
who  in  the  hour  of  victory  called  on 
General  Wainwright  to  sit  beside  him  to 
wipe  the  taste  of  defeat  from  his  lips. 
That  man  was  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Histories  will  be  written  and  Mac- 
Arthur  will  loom  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
military  men  our  Nation  has  produced. 
Eulogies  will  be  spoken,  each  trying,  as 
this  is  trying,  to  say  one  word  of  tribute 
to  the  greatness  of  this  man.  But  in  the 
final  rvm,  no  words  will  equal  the  words 
he  spoke  himself  at  West  Point  on 
May  12.  1962.  when,  for  the  last  time, 
he  reviewed  the  troops  he  loved  so  well, 
and  received  on  that  occasion  the  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer  Award  for  service  to  his 
Nation. 

I  know  of  no  words  more  eloquent 
than  his  words,  words  he  spoke  from  the 
heart,  with  no  notes,  no  prepared  text. 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  Is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished—tone and  tint.  They  have  gone  glim- 
mering through  the  dreams  of  things  that 
were.  Their  memory  is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and 
caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I  listen 
vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the  witching 
melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing  reveille,  of 
far  drums  beating  the  long  roll. 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But  In 
the  evening  of  my  memory,  always  I  come 
back  to  West  Point.  Always  there  echoes  and 
reechoes :  Duty,  honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cross 
the  river,  my  last  conscloxis  thoughts  will  be 
of  the  corps,  and  the  corps,  and  the  corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 

Now  his  farewell  is  final.  Now  the  old 
soldier  has  faded  away. 

But  he  spoke  one  more  thought  I 
would  remember  when  he  addressed  the 
cadets  at  West  Point  on  that  May  after- 
noon. 

The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed  us. 
Were  you  to  do  so.  a  mUllon  ghosts  in  olive 
drab.  In  brown  khaki,  In  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  their  white  crosses,  thun- 
dering those  magic  words:  duty,  honor, 
country. 

Now  that  voice  is  gone  from  this  world. 
But  a  Nation  will  pay  tribute  to  that 
voice  and  that  heart  this  week  in  solemn 
mourning.  And  on  Saturday,  when  he  Is 
laid  to  rest  in  his  final  bed,  the  bugles 
will  sound  over  his  grave  and  they  will 
echo  in  this  world  the  sounds  of  another 
world,  where  the  million  ghosts  in  olive 
drab.  In  brown  khaki,  in  blue  and  gray, 
will  shake  the  dim  battlements  of  eter- 
nity with  the  old  cheers,  the  old  songs, 
to  know  that  out  of  our  times  has  come 
a  new  man  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
long,  gray  line  of  heroes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation, 
the  free  world,  and  my  native  State  of 


Arkansas  mourn  the  passing  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing mihtary  leaders  of  all  time.  I  refer 
particularly  to  my  native  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  Speaker,  because  aM  Arkan- 
sans  take  deep  and  sustaining  pride  in 
the  fact  that  General  MacArthur  was 
bom  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  while  his  fath- 
er, the  late  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur,  was 
stationed  for  a  tour  of  duty  there,  and 
we  claim  him  as  one  of  our  own. 

The  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
this  great  military  tactician,  patriot,  and 
statesman,  by  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  are  indicative  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  with  which  he  was  held  by 
all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  His 
life  was  an  outstanding  example  of  high 
patriotism,  devotion  to  duty,  and  utmost 
integrity.  It  would  take  many  words 
and  more  time  than  is  available  to  me 
here  to  undertake  to  enumerate  the 
deeds  of  valor  performed  by  this  great 
American  in  a  single  lifetime.  He  has 
been  long  recognized  as  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  soldiers,  and 
his  life  of  service  spans  many  decades  in 
our  Nation's  history.  He  has  given  our 
Nation  added  luster  and  he  will  take  his 
place  in  our  history  as  one  of  the  great 
heroes  and  military  leaders  of  all  time. 
My  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
son. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  fellow  citizens  of  a  grateful  Nation 
in  paying  tribute  to  General  of  the  Army, 
Etouglas  MacArthur,  who  died  yesterday, 
April  5,  1964,  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
pital. 

General  MacArthur  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican, an  able  military  leader,  a  loyal  and 
dedicated  citizen.  Throughout  his  life, 
he  prepared  himself  for  service  and  for 
further  service  to  his  country  when  his 
country  needed  him.  He  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  in  three  wars  and 
reflected  credit  upon  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  World  War  I,  as  the  youngest  divi- 
sion commander  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces,  it  was  said  of  him  that 
on  a  field  where  courage  was  the  general 
order  that  he  displayed  the  greatest 
courage  of  all. 

Between  the  wars  he  served  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  In  time  of  war  he 
was  awarded  every  decoration  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  In  addition  he  received  highest 
awards  and  decorations  from  Allied 
Powers. 

In  World  War  n  he  directed  the 
strategy  and  tactical  operations  which 
led  to  total  victory  In  the  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

As  commander  of  the  occupation  forces 
in  Japan  after  World  War  n.  he  achieved 
the  outstanding  occupation  and  rehabili- 
tative objective  of  all  time.  He  per- 
formed this  assigment  with  the  dignity 
and  firmness  which  characterized  him 
and  his  country.  At  the  same  time  he 
performed  great  service  to  his  vanquished 
foe:  through  his  help  and  leadership,  he 
restored  the  nation  and  the  people  of 
Japan  to  a  position  of  economic,  indus- 
trial, and  political  strength.  He  won 
their  admiration  and  respect.  He  under- 
stood the  minds  and  thoughts  of  the 


people  of  the  Orient  as  few,  if  any  other. 
Americans  have  ever  understood  them. 

In  the  Korean  war  he  exercised  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies.  Some  may  have 
disagreed  with  his  position  which  re- 
sulted in  his  reUef  from  command,  but 
none  ever  doubted  his  loyalty,  his  patri- 
otism, or  his  devotion  to  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  who  agreed  with 
General  MacAi-thur  in  the  position  which 
he  took  in  the  Korean  war.  I  believe  that 
if  his  position  had  prevailed,  that  many 
serious  facets  of  the  cold  war  during  the 
past  decade  would  have  been  averted. 
However,  like  General  MacArthur,  I  rec- 
ognize and  respect  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  relieve  him 
from  command. 

After  being  relieved  from  command 
in  1951,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  receive  ovations  in  many  cities  of  a 
grateful  Nation,  unequaled  In  our  his- 

He  closed  his  military  career  on  April 
19.  1951.  with  an  address  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  our 
country.  He  stated  his  position  suc- 
cinctly in  these  words: 

I  address  you  with  neither  rsincor  nor  bit- 
terness In  the  fading  twlUght  of  life  with 
but  one  purpose  In  mind — to  serve  my 
country. 

War's  very  object  Is  victory — not  prolonged 
Indecision.  In  war.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  victory. 

His  closing  words  of  that  historic  ad- 
dress will  never  be  forgotten  by  anyone 
who  heard  them  while  present  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  listening  on 
radio  or  television.  He  stated  his  case; 
he  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  of  his  devotion  and  dedication 
to  his  country.  He  opened  his  heart  to 
his  countrymen  and  closed  with  these 
words : 

I  still  remember  the  refrain  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  barrack  ballads  of  that  day 
which  proclaimed  most  proudly  that: 

"Old  soldiers  never  die;  they  Just  fade 
away." 

And  like  the  old  soldier  of  that  ballad.  I 
now  close  my  military  career  and  just  fade 
away — an  old  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty 
as  God  gave  him  the  light  to  see  that  duty. 
Goodby. 

A  military  commander  of  the  highest 
order,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man 
considerate  of  others.  He  possessed  a 
strong  faith  and  belief  in  Almighty  God 
to  whom  he  often  prayed  for  guidance 
and  direction. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  splendid 
remarks  and  writings,  one  of  which  has 
always  been  my  favorite.  With  his  per- 
mission I  have  included  it  as  my  selec- 
tion in  two  editions  of  "the  Congressional 
Anthology."  It  follows: 
(Submitted  by  Representative  John  J.  Fltnt, 
Jr..  Georgia) 

Build  me  a  son.  O  Lord. 

Who  will  be  strong  enough  to  know  when 

he  Is  weak. 
And  brave  enough  to  face  himself  when  he 

Is  afraid; 
One  who  will  be  proud  and  unbending  in 

honest  defeat. 
And  humble  and  gentle  in  victory. 
Build  me  a  son 


Whose  wishbone  will  not  be  where  his  back- 
bone should  be; 

A  son  who  will  know  Thee — 

And  that  to  know  himself  Is  the  foundation 
stone  of  knowledge. 

Lead  him,  I  pray. 

Not  In  the  path  of  ease  and  comfort. 

But  under  the  stress  and  spiu'  of  difficulties 
and  challenge. 

Here  let  him  learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm; 

Here  let  him  learn  compassion  for  those  who 
fall. 

Build  me  a  son 

Whose  heart  vrtll  be  clear. 

Whose  goal  will  be  high; 

A  son  who  will  master  himself  before  he  seeks 
to  master  other  men; 

One  who  will  learn  to  laugh,  yet  never  forget 
how  to  weep; 

One  who  will  reach  Into  the  future,  yet  never 
forget  the  p&st. 

And  after  all  these  things  are  his,  add,  I 
pray. 

Enough  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

So  that  he  may  always  be  serious,  yet  never 
take  himself  too  seriously. 

Give  him  humility. 

So  that  he  may  always  remember  the  sim- 
plicity of  true  greatness. 

The  open  mind  of  true  wisdom. 

The  meekness  of  true  strength. 

Then  I.  his  father,  will  dare  to  whisper, 

"I  have  not  lived  In  vain." 

— Gen.  Douglas  MacAbthuk. 

Douglas  MacArthur  lived  a  rich,  full, 
and  abimdant  life — a  life  of  service  to 
honor,  duty,  coimtry.  The  United  States 
is  greater  and  stronger  because  of  the 
contributions  of  his  life  and  his  work. 
He  did  not  live  in  vain. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  as  a  military 
genius,  has  no  superior  in  the  history  of 
the  English  speaking  world.  General 
MacArthur  ranks  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  Mac- 
Arthur,  like  Stonewall  Jackson,  passed 
away  quietly  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  at 
almost  the  same  time  of  the  afternoon, 
and  only  a  few  miles  distant.  Like  Jack- 
son and  Lee.  Mac  Arthur's  remains  will 
rest  in  the  soil  of  Virginia. 

General  MacArthur  was  himself  a 
product  of  a  reunited  Nation.  His 
mother  was  a  Hardy,  a  member  of  a 
noble  Virginia  family  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  that  great  Com- 
monwealth, the  "Mother  of  Presidents." 
Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur,  his  distin- 
guished father,  won  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  at  age  18,  as  the  young- 
est colonel  in  the  Union  Army  when  he 
led  his  troops  to  victory  up  the  rugged 
slopes  of  Missionary  Ridge  in  Tennessee. 
It  is  fitting  that  General  MacArthur,  a 
product  of  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
should  lead  the  armies  of  a  united  nation 
in  three  world  wars. 

Douglas  MacArthur,  as  commander  of 
the  Allied  Forces  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  n.  performed  one  of  the 
greatest  military  feats  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  MacArthur's  role,  as  ordered 
from  Washington  in  the  Initial  stages 
of  the  war,  was  to  hold  Australia  and  the 
South  Pacific  while  the  Allied  Forces 
crushed  Grermany  and  then  all  would 
unite  In  the  final  drive  on  Japan. 

General  MacArthur,  with  only  a  small 
fraction  of  American  manpower  and  sup- 
plies, by  genius  and  daring,  had  de- 
stroyed Japanese  power  in  the  Pacific 


when  Germany  surrendered  on  May  9, 
1945. 

His  grand  strategy  in  the  Pacific  of 
bypassing  and  isolating  Japanese  strong 
points  saved  thousands  of  lives  while 
leading  to  total  victory  over  a  world 
power,  immensely  powerful  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  in  the  air. 

Douglas  MacArthur  followed  In  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  in  his  devotion  to 
and  confidence  in  the  Filipino  people.  He 
aided  In  the  birth  of  a  nation— the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  He  and  his 
father  laid  the  foundation  stones  for  a 
lasting  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  They  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  formation  of  this 
lighthouse  of  freedom  in  the  Orient,  say- 
ing to  all  nations  "it  can  be  done."  The 
United  States  has  no  stronger  ally  In  the 
world  today  than  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Gen.  Carlos  Romulo.  around  my  fire- 
side in  South  Carolina,  late  one  night  In 
the  fall  of  1959  dispelled  one  of  the  myths 
of  World  War  11— that  MacArthur 
coined  the  famous  phrase.  "I  shall  re- 
turn." General  Romulo  told  me  that  he, 
himself,  coined  the  phrase  "I  shall  re- 
turn" for  General  MacArthur  and  that 
MacArthur  preferred  "America  shall  re- 
turn" or  "freedom  shall  return"  or  some 
similar  phraseology.  Romulo  told  me 
that  he  insisted  upon  "I  shall  return" 
because  the  Filipino  people  looked  upon 
MacArthur  as  a  demigod.  They  believed 
in  him  implicitly  and  their  faith  had 
never  faltered  not  even  during  the  days 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  but  that  the 
Filipino  people  had  doubts  about  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific.  "The 
United  States  shall  return"  meant  noth- 
ing to  them  at  that  time,  but  for  Mac- 
Arthur  to  return  elicited  from  the  Fili- 
pino people  the  utmost  in  confidence, 
courage,  endurance,  and  support. 
Therefore,  Romulo's  suggestion,  "I  shall 
return,"  was  finally  accepted  by  Mac- 
Arthur  and  this  phrase  thrilled  the  Fili- 
pino people  and  inspired  them  to  endure 
the  dark  days. 

General  MacArthur  understood  the  im- 
portance of  the  Far  East  more  than  any 
American  of  his  time.  He  was  aware 
of  the  reported  Lenin  statement  that 
"The  road  to  Paris  is  the  road  through 
Peking."  MacArthur  knew  that  if  the 
Japanese,  or  later  the  Communists, 
should  completely  dominate  Asia,  with 
its  vast  manpower  and  untapped  re- 
sources, then  eventually  Western  Europe 
would  fall.  He  realized  that  Indeed  the 
road  to  Paris  is  the  road  through  Peking, 
Calcutta,  Dahran,  and  Alexandria. 

MacAri;hur,  as  occupation  commander 
of  Japan,  performed  a  miracle.  He  won 
the  love,  admiration  sind  esteem  of  the 
Japanese  people  and  thus  won  them  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  The  vast  Jap- 
anese industrial  potential  and  skilled 
manpower  is  thus  today  enlisted  in  the 
cause  for  freedom.  Prom  the  day  Mac- 
Arthur  set  foot  on  Japanese  soil,  he  awed 
and  then  won  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese 
people.  MacArthur  stepped  ashore  in 
the  famllar  uniform,  open  at  the  collar 
with  no  sidearms.  exhibiting  a  fearless- 
ness and  confidence  in  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple which  was  reciprocated  In  the  years 
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to  follow.  MacArthur  simply  under- 
stood the  oriental  mind.  He  knew  th|e 
Importance  ot  "face." 

In  Japan  there  was  no  joint  occupa 
tional  forces  with  Red  Russia.    No  talk 
was  permitted  of  a  corridor  to  Toky 
MacArthur  was  the  Supreme  Occupatio 
Commander  in  the  name  of  the  Unit 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  I  am  in  a  uniq 
position  among  Members  of  this  Co 
gress  in  evaluating  the  events  surroun 
ing   the   recall   of   General  MacArth 
as  our  commander  in  chief  during  the 
Korean  war.   I  talked  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  approximately  98  hours  prior  to 
his  recall  on  April  11.  1951.    It  was  nty 
pleasure  to  spend  2  hours  with  him  then 
at  his  headquarters  in  Tokyo.  ^ 

By  MacArthur's  brilliant  flank  attadk 
at  Inchon,  South  Korea  had  been  savep. 
whole    Communist    armies    liquidated, 
making  possible  an  advance  to  the  Yaju 
River.   Unfortunately.  Red  China,  at  this 
moment    entered    the    war   with    over- 
whelming forces  and  one  of  the  mast 
skillful  retreats  in  all  the  history  of  tjie 
world    was    accomplished    by    Genei^l 
MacArthur  and  his  gallant  forces.    Thfey 
dug  in  on  the  38th  parallel  where  thjey 
destroyed  the  cream  and  the  flower  of 
the  armies  of  Red  China.    Another  ad- 
vance to  the  Yalu  was  in  order  to  secilre 
the  victory  and  unite  Korea,  but  total 
victory  was  denied   the  American  and 
Allied  Forces  and  MacArthur  was  re- 
called.   When  I  talked  with  him.  he  h|ad 
no  inkling  of  his  removal  a  few  hoiirs 
later.     In  advocating  complete  victory 
in  Korea,  MacArthur  only  reflected  tflie 
thinking  of  every  single  naval  officer  ahd 
seaman,  every  Air  Force  general  and  air- 
man, every  soldier,  every  Marine  a^d 
Army    general    in    Korea    when    Mac- 
Arthur  said.  "There  is  no  substitute  for 
victory  in  war." 

For  2  weeks  prior  to  the  time  I  talked 
with  General  MacArthur,  my  time  ii^s 
spent  in  airbases.  naval  bases  and  in  the 
field  in  Japan.  Okinawa  and  in  Koifea. 
I  mixed  with  the  American  combat  fortes 
at  every  level.  I  did  not  find  a  single 
person  who  did  not  feel  that  we  had  de- 
stroyed not  only  North  Korea,  but  that 
we  had  liquidated  the  only  Red  Chinese 
armies  of  any  consequence  and  thereflore 
total  victory  was  in  easy  reach  not  obly 
in  North  Korea  but  over  Red  China. 

MacArthur  and  his  commanders  gut- 
lined    to    me    the    plan    by    which  jthe 
bridges  of  the  Yalu  River  could  be  ^ut, 
the   railroads    in    Manchuria   could;  be 
smashed    overnight,    Chiang    Kal-^ek 
landed  in  the  south  of  China  and  tihat 
the   balance   of   world   power   in    tliree 
months  would  be  tipped  forever  in  f^vor 
of  the  cause  of  freedom.    Russia  c^uld 
not  possibly  intervene  in  behalf  of  Hed 
China  with  one  railroad  and  no  stockpile 
of  nuclear  power.    Russia  at  that  filme 
was  helpless  to  aid  her  faltering  Red  laUy 
in  China.    This  opinion  was  voiced  by 
every  member  of  the  Japanese  Diet  with 
whom  I  talked. 

MacArthur  was  only  stating  a  Ijasic 
elemental  fact  of  war  and  was  looking 
into  the  future  with  vmcanny  reality. 
His  belief  and  that  of  his  men  at  that 
time  was  that  world  war  m  wasjwell 
underway.  We  had  every  advantage!  and 
all  that  remained  was  to  seal  the  victory. 


He  and  his  men  felt  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  do  so  then  at  little  loss 
of  life  than  to  wait  10  or  20  years  when 
Red  China  and  Russia  were  fully  ready 
to  strike  at  a  time  of  their  own  choosing. 
Time  was  on  the  Communist  side  and  we 
gave  them  the  precious  time  they  desper- 
ately needed.  Without  question,  when 
the  hordes  of  Red  China  attack  South- 
east Asia,  as  they  will  do,  we  will  see  the 
correctness  of  MacArthur's  foresight. 

General  MacArthur  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  politics.  He  was  the  best  politi- 
cal analyst  I  have  ever  known.  As  I  sat 
with  him  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York  upon  one  occasion,  I  asked  him 
about  his  predicting  the  Labor  Party  vic- 
tory in  Australia  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  I  recalled  that  he  was  the  only 
prominent  figure  that  predicted  such  a 
victory.  MacArthur  admitted  a  keen 
interest  in  politics  and  then,  almost  State 
by  State,  he  went  over  the  U.S.  senatorial 
and  gubernatorial  races  then  underway 
and  predicted  the  outcome.  I  was 
amazed  in  November  of  that  year  to  find 
his  predictions  virtually  100  percent  ac- 

At  the  time  of  this  visit.  June  19,  1954. 
General  MacArthur  revealed  to  me,  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  have  kept  it  con- 
fidential, the  nature  of  his  conversation 
with    President-elect    Eisenhower    and 
John  Foster  Dulles  at  the  Waldorf  In 
December    1952.      MacArthur    revealed 
that   he   suggested   to   Eisenhower   and 
Dulles  that  they  see  Stalin  somewhere  on 
neutral   ground   in  Europe   almost  im- 
mediately.   Stalin  was  old  and  would  not 
live  long;  and  if  an  agreement  was  to  be 
made  with  him,  it  would  have  to  be  done 
at  once.    MacArthur  said  that  this  svim- 
mit  with  Stalin  should  be  held  as  soon 
as  Eisenhower  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent.    At  that  time  Eisenhower  was  a 
glamorous  world  figure.    Everybody  was 
seeking  his  favor.    His  prestige  was  at  an 
alltime   high,  having   been  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  President.    With  this  enor- 
mous prestige,  MacArthur  felt  that  this 
was  the  psychological  time  to  face  Joe 
Stalin  with  the  united  power  at  that  time 
of  the  allied  world.     Eisenhower  could 
have   faced    Stalin   with   a   proposition 
which  would  have  been  difficult  for  Stalin 
to  refuse.    The  plan  suggested  by  Mac- 
Arthur    to    President-elect    Eisenhower 
and  John  Foster  Dulles  was  to  threaten 
Russia  with  a  complete  rearmament  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  possibly  including 
nuclear  power,  unless  Stalin  agreed  to 
live  up  to  his  promise  of  the  self-deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  East 
Germany,  and  Central  Europe.     Mac- 
Arthur  believed   and  suggested  to  the 
President-elect  that  Stalin  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  Eisenhower  waited  6  months,  the  luster 
of  his  prestige  would  wear  away  in  politi- 
cal strife  and  allied  suspicions  and  this 
opportimity  would  be  lost  forever. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  to  me.  is 
imquestionably  the  greatest  Americtm  of 
our  time.  His  courage,  integrity,  char- 
acter, and  nobility  are  reminiscent  of 
George  Washington  and  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  Ja- 
pan, free  China,  the  Philippines,  and 
the  people  of  the  entire  free  world  will 
always  revere  and  love  the  name  of  Mac- 


Arthur.  The  enemies  of  the  free  world 
will  always  admire  his  military  gemus 
and  respect  the  name  of  MacArthur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend.  I  have  lost  one  who  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  my  daily  endeavors.  Mrs. 
Dorn,  my  family,  and  the  people  whom 
I  represent  join  me  in  extending  to  his 
lovely  and  devoted  wife  and  to  his  fine 
son  our  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. They  join  me  in  extending  my 
deep)est  sympathy  also  to  his  dedicated 
and  noble  friend,  Gen.  Courtney 
Whitney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  prayer  of 
General  MacArthur  for  his  son  will  al- 
ways be  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of 
ourcoimtry: 

A   Fathers    Prater 

Build  me  a  son,  O  Lord, 

Who  wUl  be  strong  enough  to  know  when  he 

is  weak. 
And  brave  enough  to  face  himself  when  he 

Is  afraid; 
One  who  will  be  proud  and  imbending  in 

honest  defeat. 
And  humble  and  gentle  in  victory. 


Build  me  a  son 

Whose  wishbone  will  not  be  where  his  back- 
bone should  be, 

A  son  who  will  know  Thee — 

And  that  to  know  himself  Is  the  foundation 
stone  of  knowledge. 

Lead  him,  I  pray. 

Not  in  the  path  of  ease  and  comfort. 

But  under  the  stress  and  spur  of  difllcxiltles 

and  challenge. 
Here  let  him  learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm; 
Here  let  him  learn  compassion  for  those  who 

faU. 

Build  me  a  son 

Whose  heart  will  be  clear, 

Whose  goal  will  be  high; 

A   son   who  win   master   himself   before  he 

seeks  to  master  other  men; 
One  who  will  learn  to  laugh,  yet  never  forget 

how  to  weep: 
One  who  will  reach  into  the  futiore.  yet  never 

forget  the  past. 

And  after  all  these  things  are  his,  add.  I  pray. 

Enough  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

So  that  he  way  always  be  serious,  yet  never 
take  himself  too  seriously. 

Give  him  humility. 

So  that  he  may  always  remember  the  sim- 
plicity of  true  greatness, 

The  open  mind  of  true  wisdom. 

The  meekness  of  true  strength. 

Then  I,  his  father,  wUl  dare  to  whisper, 
"I  have  not  lived  in  vain." 

Mr.   STAGGERS.    Mr.    Speaker,   the 
long  procession  of  the  years  of  the  20th 
century  rolls  inexorably  on.    The  United 
States  of  America  emerges  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  provincial  power  and  gains 
a  stature  unmatched  in  human  history. 
Its  population  doubles,  and  the  vigor  and 
ingenuity  of  its  citizens  grow  hour  by 
hour.    Science  and  industry  are  in  fer- 
ment.   Brilliant  figures  light  the  scene, 
generating  power  and  plenty  and  magna- 
nimity.    Intricate  machines  take  over 
labor,  both  human  and  animal,  and  pour 
forth  a  stream  of  wealth  for  the  service 
of  man.    Intelligence  is  cultivated  and 
put  to  useful  work.    "There  is  no  speech 
nor  language,  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard."    Dominant  citizen-kings  unfold 
the  mysteries  of  democracy,  and  disap- 
pear into  the  mists  of  the  past. 

Through  all  the  convulsions  of  a  civili- 
zation forging  a  re-creation  of  the  world. 


a  military  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
glows  with  undimmed  splendor.  The 
United  States  is.  by  instinct  and  by  de- 
liberate choice,  not  a  military  nation. 
But  growth  brings  conflict,  and  the 
United  States  could  not  escape  the  fate 
of  its  waxing  economic  and  political 
power.  There  have  been  wars  in  rapid 
succession,  and  in  all  of  them  the  name 
of  MacArthur  stands  out  with  a  solar 
light  that  cannot  be  extinguished.  A 
valorous  father  spread  luster  on  the 
name.  The  son  added  grandeur  and 
glory  and  nobility. 

The  record  of  the  days  of  the  long 
years  of  the  service  of  Etouglas  Mac- 
Arthur  to  the  Nation  is  written.  The 
details  are  too  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The 
record  began  on  the  Plains  of  the  Hud- 
son before  the  davm  of  the  century.  It 
ended  on  the  deck  of  the  Missouri  in  a 
Japanese  harbor. 

Or  did  it  end  there?  No,  the  culmina- 
tion came  when  the  superb  warrior 
turned  into  a  sagacious  statesman. 
Stem  necessity  compelled  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  to  overwhelm  the  military  am- 
bitions of  a  Nation  deluded  by  false 
promises.  Nobility  of  character  urged 
him  to  rebuild  that  Nation  on  a  grander 
scale,  with  rightness  and  good  will  as  its 
foundation  stones. 

Honors  have  been  heaped  upon  Doug- 
las MacArthur  to  the  limit  of  our  feeble 
power  to  bestow.  General  of  the  Army, 
wearer  of  the  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  adulation  and 
hero  worship  of  millions. 

We  are  most  thankful  that  length  of 
years  was  granted  to  our  general.  That 
gave  him  time  to  stamp  his  personality 
on  the  hearts  of  his  compatriots.  His 
name  and  his  deeds  will  inspire  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  zeal  and  devotion  equal  to 
his  own.  For  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  America  can  produce  only  one  true 
patriot  and  wise  leader. 

In  those  who  come  after  him,  then, 
may  his  career  go  on.  And  for  their  en- 
couragement and  guidance,  may  they 
diligently  con  the  books  in  which  his 
record  is  written,  wherein  "lies  the  soul 
of  the  whole  past  time,  the  articulate 
voice  of  the  past  when  the  body  and  ma- 
terial substance  of  it  has  altogether  van- 
ished like  a  dream." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Pennsylvania  join  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  citizens  throughout  the  free 
world  in  mourning  the  death  of  one  of 
America's  great  soldiers,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

General  MacArthur's  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  his  country  and 
to  the  defense  of  freedom.  As  a  World 
War  I  frontline  commander,  as  liberator 
of  the  Philippines,  as  commander  of  the 
Allied  Powers  in  Japan  and  an  architect 
of  the  free  political  system  of  that  great 
and  friendly  country,  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea,  he  was  one  of  America's  great 
heroes. 

I  know  of  no  more  fitting  words  to 
serve  as  his  epitaph  than  those  con- 
tained in  President  Johnson's  proclama- 
tion of  April  5 : 

We  win  forever  be  indebted  to  him  for  his 
Integrity,  his  courage,  and  his  brilliant  ac- 
complishments as  a  soldier  and  citizen;  we 


win  never  forget  that  his  ultimate  goal  was 
peace  among  men. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  Mrs. 
MacArthur  and  their  son. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  captains  has 
died  but  has  left  a  memory  in  history 
that  will  long  be  remembered,  revered, 
and  studied  by  students  of  not  only  mili- 
tary history  but  of  the  chronicles  of  all 
time. 

General  MacArthur  was  an  inspira- 
tion not  only  to  those  who  knew  him  but 
to  those  whom  he  led  and  served  and  to 
those  who  knew  and  studied  his  ac- 
complishments. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  a  sol- 
dier's soldier.  His  early  life  left  no 
doubt  of  the  illustrious  future  he  would 
enjoy.  He  is  the  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  America  because  our  system  must  pro- 
duce General  MacArthurs  in  order  to 
maintain  our  leadership  of  the  world. 
We  must  build  leaders  and  to  this  end 
C3reneral  MacArthur  devoted  an  ever  in- 
creasing amount  of  time  in  his  last  years. 
He  was  dedicated  to  West  Point  and  to 
the  military  leadership  that  our  free 
society  demands. 

He  wrote  a  prayer,  which  might  be 
called  a  father's  prayer,  during  the  try- 
ing battle  for  the  Philippines  in  1942. 
It  is  not  only  a  message  to  his  son  but 
it  is  a  message  to  all  sons  of  America. 
I  quote  it  here  as  one  of  the  great  con- 
tributions of  one  of  the  great  captains: 

Build  me  a  son,  O  Lord,  who  will  be  strong 
enough  to  know  when  he  is  weak,  and  brave 
enough  to  face  himself  when  he  is  afraid; 
one  who  will  be  proud  and  unbending  in 
honest  defeat,  and  humble  and  gentle  in 
victory. 

Build  me  a  son  whose  wishes  will  not  take 
the  place  of  deeds;  a  son  who  will  know 
Thee — and  that  to  know  himself  Is  the 
foundation  stone  of  knowledge. 

Lead  him,  I  pray,  not  In  the  path  of  ease 
and  comfort,  but  under  the  stress  and  spur 
of  difficulties  and  challenge.  Here  let  him 
learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm;  here  let  him 
learn  compassion  for  those  who  fall. 

Build  ■  le  a  son  whose  heart  will  be  clear, 
whose  goal  win  be  high,  a  son  who  wUl 
master  himself  before  he  seeks  to  master 
other  men,  one  who  will  reach  Into  the  fu- 
ture, yet  never  forget  the  past. 

And  after  aU  these  things  are  his.  add. 
I  pray,  enough  of  a  sense  of  humor,  so  that 
he  may  always  be  serious,  yet  never  take 
himself  too  seriously.  Give  him  himiUlty, 
so  that  he  may  always  remember  the  sim- 
plicity or  true  greatness,  the  open  mind  of 
true  wisdom,  and  the  meekness  of  true 
strength. 

Then  I,  his  father,  win  dare  to  whisper, 
"I  have  not  lived  in  vain." 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
era  of  the  fighting  MacArthurs  ended 
Sunday  with  the  passing  of  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  In  less  than  5  months, 
our  Nation  is  again  plunged  into  deep 
mourning  over  the  death  of  an  outstand- 
ing citizen. 

Bom  at  an  Army  post  on  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  on  January  26,  1880,  Mac- 
Arthur  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
forefathers  who,  as  early  as  the  14th 
century,  were  noted  warriors  then  serv- 
ing under  Robert  the  Bruce  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland. 

His  destiny  was  guided  by  a  deep  sense 
of  devotion  to  duty,  honor,  and  covmtry. 
The    importance    he    placed    on    these 


words  is  related  in  an  address  he  made 
at  the  \}S.  MUitary  Academy  2  years 
ago. 
Those  three   hallowed  words — 

He  said — 
reverently  dictate  what  you  want  to  be,  what 
you  can  be,  what  you  will  be.  They  are 
your  rallying  point  to  build  courage  when 
coiu-age  seems  to  fall,  to  regain  faith  when 
there  seems  to  be  little  cause  for  faith,  to 
create  hope  when  hope  becomes  forlorn. 

Fifty-two  of  his  eighty-four  years 
were  dedicated  to  the  profession  of  arms 
and  the  art  of  war.  His  military  career 
carried  him  through  three  major  wars, 
and  his  ability  won  high  praise  from 
leaders  throughout  the  world.  The 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  MacArthur  shortly  after 
the  successful  landing  of  troops  at  In- 
chon, Korea: 

We  believe  that  the  brilliant  conception 
and  masterly  execution  of  the  Inchon 
counterstrlke  which  you  planned  and 
launched  whnst  holding  the  enemy  at  bay 
will  rank  among  the  finest  strategic  achieve- 
ments in  military  history. 

He  was  very  much  aware  of  changing 
times  Euid  changing  situations. 

The  old  methods  and  solutions  no  longer 
suffice — 

He  told  the  American  Legion  gathered 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1955 — 
We  must  have  new  thoughts,  new  Ideas,  new 
concepts.   Just    as   did   our    venerated    fore- 
fathers when  they  faced  a  new  world. 

In  an  address  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  before  the  1962  graduating 
class,  he  continued  this  theme : 

You  now  face  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
change.  The  thnist  Into  outer  space  of  the 
satellite  spheres  and  missiles  marks  a  be- 
ginning of  another  epoch  in  the  long  story 
of  mankind.  In  the  five  or  more  blUlons  of 
years  the  scientists  teU  us  It  has  taken  to 
form  the  earth,  In  the  three  or  more  blUion 
years  of  development  of  the  human  race, 
there  has  never  been  a  more  abrupt  or 
staggering  evolution. 

We  deal  now  not  with  things  of  this  world 
alone,  but  with  the  Illimitable  distances  and 
yet  unfathomed  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
We  speak  in  strange  terms  of  harnessing  the 
cosmic  energy,  or  making  winds  and  tides 
work  for  us  •  •  •  of  the  primary  target  In 
war,  no  longer  limited  to  the  armed  forces 
of  an  enemy,  but,  instead,  to  Include  his  civil 
population;  of  ultimate  conflicts  between  a 
united  human  race  and  the  sinister  forces  of 
some  other  planetary  galaxy,  such  dreams 
and  fantasies  as  to  make  life  the  most  excit- 
ing of  all  times. 

General  MacArthur  is  no  longer 
amongst  our  ranks.  As  if  writing  his 
epitaph,  he  also  told  the  graduating 
cadets  at  West  Point: 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished—tone and  tints.  They  have  gone 
glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things 
that  were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of  won- 
drous beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed 
and  caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I 
listen  then,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the 
witching  melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing  re- 
veille, of  far  drvuns  beating  the  long  roll. 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But  in 
the  evening  of  my  memory  1  come  back  to 
West  Point.  Always  there  echoes  and  re- 
echoes: duty,  honor,  coimtry. 
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Today  marks  my  final  roUcall  with  ycu. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cress 
the  river,  my  last  conscioiis  thoughts  will 
be  of  the  corps,  and  the  corps,  and  the  cor^. 
I  bid  you  farewell. 

With  bowed  heads,  our  Nation  bibs 
Gen.    Douglas   MacArthur    a   very   sftd 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  l4st 
and  most  difficult  battle.  Douglas  Majc- 
Arthur  demonstrated  the  courage  thiat 
marked  his  entire  career.  With  tpe 
knowledge  that  this  last  battle  could  riot 
ultimately  be  won.  he  nevertheless 
fought  gamely,  and  once  again,  the 
American  people  fought  with  him.    J 

His  career  spanned  the  international 
confrontations  of  the  20th  century.]  a 
century  marked  by  two  major  world  wars 
and  the  terrible  37-month  long  Korean 
crises.  In  every  instance — from  his  brtl- 
liant  undergraduate  days  at  West  Point 
to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  military 
strategy— Douglas  MacArthur  remained 
first  and  last  a  soldier;  a  very  brave  apd 
valiant  soldier.  I 

Despite  his  famous  saying  that  "(^Id 
soldiers  never  die"  the  inevitable  has 
happened.  With  Shakespeare,  we  may 
now  say  that  "the  valiant  never  tafete 
death  but  once."  I 

His  last  days,  as  well  as  his  entire  life, 
amounted  to  a  case  study  in  courage.!  I 
will  miss  him  greatly,  and  the  country 
has  lost  one  of  its  truly  great  heroes.  My 
deepest  sympathies  and  those  of  the 
entire  world  go  out  to  his  wife  and  ^on 
on  this  day,  and  we  can  say  with  cfer- 
talnty  that  Douglas  MacArthur  now  l)e- 
longs  to  the  ages. 

Many  great  things  have  been  siid 
about  the  late  general  here  on  the  flbor 
of  the  House,  where  many  friends  of  the 
general  have  extolled  his  memory.    | 

On  Monday.  April  6th.  the  New  Ybrk 
Herald  Tribime  editorial  described  the 
career  of  General  MacArthur  tltledj"A 
Great  Captain  Passes."  I  am  pleased  to 
make  this  article  a  part  of  the  peri^a- 
nent  Record.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  Great  Captain  Passes 
The  stresses  of  a  long  life,  the  agonies  of 
Its  last  gallant  days  have  ended  for  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  His  great 
feats  m  battle  belong  to  history;  the  memory 
of  his  services,  his  electric  personality  be  ong 
to  the  American  people. 

General  MacArthur's  whole  career  was  In- 
vested with  authentic  drama,  heightened  by 
his  own  panache,  an  aura  that  was  as    ;an- 
glble  as  the  white  plume  of  Henry  of  Navurre. 
The  general  came  by  his  military  bearing 
naturally.     He  was  a  soldier  by  career   and 
by  Inheritance — a   product  of   West  Font's 
strongest    traditions    and    the    son    of    that 
Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur  whose  military 
experience  extended  from  the  Civil  Wajr  to 
the  Philippines  Insurrection.     Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  held  high  command   In  three   jxeat 
wars,  as  well  as  the  highest  peacetime  opces 
In  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  Commonwealth. 

Had  General  MacArthur  po.ssessed  less 
than  authentic  genius,  his  commanjdlng 
manner  might  not  have  served  him  well  jwlth 
the  American  people,  who  generally  ptefer 
their  generals  to  have  the  outward  simplicity 
of  a  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  Grant,  or  an  Omar 
Bradley.  The  strategic  brilliance  of  Douglas 
MacArthur  was  too  real  to  be  obscure!  by 
such  considerations,  as  the  massive  and 
virtually  unprecedented  welcome  he  received 
on  his  retxirn  from  Korea  demonstrated . 
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Yet  the  pride  and  affection  in  which  Amer- 
icans held  the  soldier  had  their  limits. 
Though  the  General's  views  on  domestic  and 
International  politics  received  a  full  and  re- 
spected hearing,  they  did  not  markedly  affect 
the  Nation's  course. 

General  MacArthur's  broad  ideas  on  global 
strategy  In  World  War  II  and  after  will  doubt- 
less long  be  debated.  Many  controversies 
survive  those  stormy  days.  But  the  superb 
mastery  of  the  complex  technology  of  war- 
fare he  displayed  Is  undeniable. 

In  the  long  defense  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor — foredoomed  but  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  swift  collapse  of  so  many 
other  Pacific  bastions  before  the  Japanese 
tide — General  MacArthur  was  a  symbol  of 
dogged  resistance.  His  promise  to  return  was 
a  kind  of  Individual  pledge  of  a  national 
resolve. 

But  neither  s3mnbol  nor  resolve  of  them- 
selves could  have  accomplished  the  tremen- 
dous feat  of  taking  fleets  and  armies  some 
2.500  alr-llne  miles  through  the  tangled 
archipelagoes  that  lay  between  the  advanced 
Allied  bases  at  Port  Moresby  and  Manila. 

The  Pacific  war  was  fought  on  many  fronts, 
from  the  foggy  Aleutians  to  hot,  pestilential 
Guadalcanal.  No  one  effort  can  be  given  sole 
credit  for  the  final  result.  But  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  drive,  against  carefully  selected  links 
In  the  Japanese  chain,  was  an  operation  for 
the  textbooks,  a  model  of  coordination,  decep- 
tion and  boldness. 

As  Lord  Alanbrooke.  who  has  termed  Mac- 
Arthur  the  "greatest  general  and  the  best 
strategist  that  the  war  produced,"  pointed 
out,  the  General  not  only  left  "masses  of 
Japs  to  decay"  behind  the  points  he  chose 
to  hit,  but  picked  for  those  points  the  ones 
"best  suited  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  three 
services."  MacArthur  waged  triphibious  war 
at  Its  most  deadly. 

This  Is  the  more  striking  when  It  Is  remem- 
bered that  the  general  had  received  his  Initial 
training  at  a  time  when  armies  moved  on 
the  feet  of  men.  horses  and  mules,  when 
cavalry  still  carried  sabers  and  were  expected 
to  use  them  in  a  charge,  when  magazine 
rifles,  smokeless  powder,  machine  guns  and 
quick-firing  artillery  were  all  relatively  new 
in  war.  His  first  experience  In  combat  was 
in  the  mired  simplicities  of  World  War  I. 
during  which  he  rose  to  brigade  and.  at  the 
war's  end.  divisional  conunand. 

That  his  triumphs  in  the  Pacific  war 
should  lead  to  General  MacArthur's  central 
role  in  accepting  the  surrender  of  Japan  on 
the  deck  of  the  battleship  MisaouH  was  nat- 
ural. That  this  in  turn  led  to  a  masterpiece 
of  Imaginative  administration  in  the  re- 
building of  Japan  under  the  general's  su- 
preme command  may  be  ironical.  But  the 
sturdy  foundations  that  General  MacArthxir 
laid  for  America's  principal  Far  Eastern 
alliance  testify  to  the  fact  that  if  he  was 
primarily  a  military  man.  he  was  both  broad- 
gaged  and  farsighted. 

The  Communist  attack  upon  the  Republic 
of  Korea  thrust  General  MacArthur  Into  his 
third  war  in  his  70th  year.  It  included  the 
great  stroke  at  Inchon — worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered his  most  striking  single  maneuver — 
and  the  anticlimax  of  his  recall  by  President 
Truman. 

Though  it  shadowed  his  last  years,  the 
recall  was  not  in  any  sense  a  Judgment  upon 
his  career.  That  Judgment  is  far  better  ex- 
pressed by  divisional  command  In  1918,  Chief 
of  Staff  under  President  Hoover,  Field  Mar- 
shal of  the  Philippines  Commonwealth,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  In  the  world's  greatest  war. 
Supreme  Commander  in  Japan.  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  and 
many  decorations,  including  the  highest,  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Repeated  heavy  responsibilities,  brilliantly 
discharged,  show  the  confidence  the  Republic 
reposed  In  its  great  captain  and  the  reasons 
for  its  gratitude  to  him. 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  the  great  soldier  who 
fired  his  first  shot  In  battle  61  years  ago 
and  served  with  distinction  as  a  fighting 
general  in  three  wars,  has  lost  his  final 
battle  to  death. 

The  death  of  the  five-star  general, 
senior  ranking  officer  In  the  U.S.  Army, 
removed  from  the  American  scene  a  pub- 
lic figure  who  had  written  himself  bril- 
liantly Into  the  history  of  his  time  not 
only  as  a  soldier  but  a  statesman. 

As  United  Nations  commander  In  the 
occupation  of  Japan,  he  became  the  first 
foreigner  to  govern  that  country. 

The  Impact  of  his  personality  alone 
has  made  him  an  outstanding  world  fig- 
ure since  he  came  dramatically  out  of 
retirement  and  Into  field  command  In 
the  Philippines  when  the  Japanese 
started  World  War  II. 

In  World  War  II,  as  conunander  of 
the  Southwest  Pacific  Theater  of  Oper- 
ations. General  MacArthur  often  was 
under  fire  as  he  landed  along  with  his 
troops  on  Invasion  beaches.  The  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  his  campaign  that 
led  allied  forces  from  Australia  back 
through  jungled  Islands  and  through  the 
Philippines  has  been  called  masterly  by 
military  critics. 

The  audacity  and  calculated  chance 
taking  of  some  of  his  maneuvers  caught 
the  enemy  completely  off  balance.  In 
the  Korean  war.  In  which  he  was  United 
Nations  commander,  he  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  Inchon  amphibious  land- 
ing In  1950  despite  opposition  from  his 
field  commander  and  Initially  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  operation  re- 
captured Seoul,  the  capital  city,  and 
sparked  the  routing  of  the  North  Korean 
Communist  army. 

His  words  "I  shall  return."  and  "I  have 
returned."  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
Americans  and  all  free  people  in  the 
world.  But  most  of  all  we  will  remember 
the  words  he  spoke  to  the  joint  session 
of  Congress  from  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular barracks  ballads  "which  proclaimed 
most  proudly,  that  old  soldiers  never 
die.  they  just  fade  away.  And  like  the 
old  soldier  of  that  ballad,  I  now  close 
my  military  career  and  just  fade  away." 
The  memory  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  will  never  fade  away  in  the  hearts 
of  free  people  of  this  world. 

To  his  widow,  his  son,  his  family,  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  plains  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
to  the  decks  of  the  battleship  Missouri, 
through  two  World  Wars,  and  Korea,  up 
the  beaches  of  Corregidor  and  across  the 
Peninsula  of  Bataan  there  stands  a  trail 
blazed  by  an  American  patriot— a  man 
who  served  his  country  and  labored  in 
her  name. 

Many  in  New  Mexico  have  a  very  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  that  man.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  for  during  World  War  II 
there  served  on  Bataan  two  battalions  of 
the  New  Mexico  National  Guard.  It  was 
to  men  such  as  those  that  he  triumph- 
antly returned  In  1944.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  remarkable  feat  alone, 
we  shall  be  forever  in  the  general's  debt. 
Little  more  than  a  week  ago,  the  tired 
warrior  opened  his  eyes  after  major  sur- 
gery; and,  while  having  barely  regained 
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consciousness,  he  whispered,  "I  will  do 
my  best."  As  20  years  ago  he  kept  his 
promise  of,  "I  shall  return."  we  may  feel 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  he  did  no 
less  than  "his  best"  throughout  his  years. 
May  we  who  have  benefited  from  his 
courage,  determination  and  dedication 
always  walk  in  his  footsteps  doing  noth- 
ing less  than  our  best. 

Americans  have  had  good  reason  to 
take  pride  in  their  country.  But  now, 
we  have  been  given  new  reason  for  pride 
in  this  Nation  by  the  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  of  this  General  of  the  Army, 
for  we  are  able  to  hold  dear  the  same  land 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  life. 

Each  of  us,  as  citizens  of  America  and 
as  citizens  of  the  world,  can  honorably 
toil  in  the  service  of  his  ideals,  and  while 
emulating  his  devotion  to  peace,  may  we 
withstand  with  equal  fortitude  the  gales 
of  war  should  those  ill  winds  ever  again 
surround  us. 

In  the  annals  of  history,  there  still  live 
many  men  who  no  longer  walk  among  us. 
Yet.  death  and  the  passage  of  time  have 
illuminated  their  deeds  and  elevated  the 
memory  of  their  lives  as  a  source  of  man- 
kind's hope.  Like  those  men.  Douglas 
MacArthur  Is  a  man  whose  memory  will 
serve  as  a  wellsprlng  of  hope.  But,  un- 
like them,  it  was  during  life  and  not  in 
death  that  he  became  a  legend.  In  re- 
pose, he  can  serve  only  to  make  us  realize 
the  great  depth  of  our  loss,  for  already 
we  realize  that  we  have  sustained  a  loss. 
May  we  learn  from  his  passing  of  our 
great  need  to  bring  from  the  generations 
of  today  and  tomorrow  men.  who  like 
him.  will  live  with  dignity  and  integrity. 
May  we  recognize  that  what  many  have 
thought  beyond  human  ability  is  surely 
not  so,  for  by  his  death.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  has  again  manifested  his  great- 
est quality,  his  hiunanity. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  an 
old  soldier  who  never  dies.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  faded  away  Sunday  leaving 
behind  a  great  legacy  for  those  who  loved 
and  cherished  him.  His  passing,  though 
anticipated  for  some  time,  brings  deep 
bereavement  to  our  covmtrymen  every- 
where for  he  has  long  been  the  sjmibol 
of  a  great  father  to  all  of  us.  as  he  fought 
for  our  country  and  protected  our  home- 
steads and  our  American  Ideals. 

The  legend  that  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur created  for  our  Nation  and  our  peo- 
ple is  almost  unparalleled  In  the  records 
of  American  military  history.  He  be- 
came a  living  embodiment  of  the  West 
Point  Academy  code  which  he  himself 
so  eloquently  expressed  many  times  dur- 
ing his  long  distinguished  career:  That 
of  duty,  honor,  and  country. 

To  many  young  boys,  as  well  as  those 
who  grew  up  alongside  of  him  during 
the  war  period.  General  MacArthur  was 
the  hero  who  could  never  die.  He  also 
became  the  Idol  and  beloved  hero  of  other 
countries  and  peoples  around  the  world. 
General  MacArthur  exhibited  both 
courage  and  physical  strength  during 
his  military  service  that  made  people 
everywhere  admire  and  respect  him,  yet 
he  also  had  a  deep-seated  devotion  to 
spiritual  values.  During  the  desperate 
early  days  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
General  MacArthur  wrote  a  credo,  which 
his  family  joined  in  to  repeat  during 


early  morning  devotions.  It  is  a  simple 
legacy  from  a  father  to  a  son,  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  it  here  In  memoriam 
to  his  fine  aspirations: 

Build  me  a  son,  O  Lord,  who  wUI  be 
strong  enough  to  know  when  he  Is  weak,  and 
brave  enough  to  face  himself  when  he  is 
afraid;  one  who  will  be  proud  and  unbending 
In  honest  defeat,  and  humble  and  gentle  In 
victory. 

Build  me  a  son  whose  wishes  will  not  take 
the  place  of  deeds;  a  son  who  will  know 
Thee — and  that  to  know  himself  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  knowledge. 

Lead  him.  I  pray,  not  in  the  path  of  ease 
and  comfort,  but  under  the  stress  and  spur 
of  dlfflcvUtles  and  challenge.  Here  let  him 
learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm;  here  let  him 
learn  compassion  for  those  who  fall. 

Build  me  a  son  whose  heart  will  be  clear, 
whose  goal  will  be  high,  a  son  who  will  mas- 
ter himself  before  he  seeks  to  master 
other  men,  one  who  will  reach  into  the 
future,  yet  never  forget  the  past. 

And  after  all  these  things  are  his,  add,  I 
pray,  enough  of  a  sense  of  humor,  so  that 
he  may  always  be  serious,  yet  never  take 
himself  too  seriously.  Give  him  h\xmUity. 
so  that  he  may  always  remember  the  sim- 
plicity of  true  greatness,  the  open  mind  of 
true  wisdom,  and  the  meekness  of  true 
strength. 

Then  I.  his  father,  will  dare  to  whisper. 
I  have  not  lived  In  vain. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
become  only  too  familiar  in  recent 
months  with  the  sense  of  loss  that  is  felt 
when  a  great  man  and  a  great  national 
figure  dies.  Men  who  possess  the  rare 
quality  that  is  called  leadership  hold  a 
special  place  in  the  affections  of  their 
countrymen.  Their  departure  occasions 
therefore  a  very  deep,  a  very  genuine, 
and  a  very  unique  kind  of  grief. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  General  MacArthur's  life,  and  now 
we  are  sorrowfully  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  calmly  courageous 
death.  He  died  as  he  lived,  a  hero  to 
the  end. 

In  this  stalwart  and  romantic  figure, 
the  great  hopes,  dreams,  and  ideals  of 
the  United  States  came  to  life  and  found 
fruition.  In  his  fuU  life  of  superlative 
leadership,  of  patriotic  service,  and  of 
dedicated  achievement.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  gained  a  deep  and  penetrating 
wisdom  which  found  utterance  in  his 
public  statements. 

Rather  than  attempting  the  Impossi- 
ble task  of  reviewing  the  major  triumphs 
of  a  life  so  full  of  achievement,  it  may 
perhaps  be  appropriate  to  repeat  some 
of  the  words  of  Douglas  MacArthur, 
words  that  his  fellow  Americans  may 
remember  In  the  years  to  come  when  his 
presence  and  counsel  will  not  be  here  to 
guide  and  sustain  us. 

He  stated  his  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  his  country  and  of  freedom  thus: 

I  shall  raise  my  voice  as  loud  and  as  often 
as  I  believe  It  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  the 
American  people.  I  shall  dedicate  all  of  my 
energies  to  restoring  to  American  life  those 
Immutable  principles  and  ideals  which  your 
forefathers  and  mine  handed  down  to  vis  in 
sacred  triist.  I  shall  assist  In  the  regain- 
ing of  that  moral  base  for  both  public  and 
private  life  which  wlU  restore  the  people's 
faith  In  the  Integrity  of  public  Institutions 
and  the  private  faith  of  every  man  In  the 
integrity  of  his  neighbor.  I  shall  set  my 
course  to  the  end  that  no  man  need  fear 
to  speak  the  truth.     I  could  not  do  less. 


for  the  opportunities  for  service  my  co\in- 
try  has  given  me  and  the  honors  It  has  con- 
ferred upon  me  have  Imposed  an  obligation 
which  Is  not  discharged  by  the  termination 
of  public  service.  I  am  animated  by  the 
sole  desire  to  help  restore,  preserve,  and 
advance  those  great  American  principles  and 
Ideals  of  which  we  have  been  beneficiaries 
oiirselves  and  are  now  trustees  for  future 
generations. 

Following  the  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese on  the  battleship  Missouri  he  said: 

Men  since  the  beginning  of  time  have 
sought  peace.  Various  methods  through  the 
ages  have  been  attempted  to  devise  an  Inter- 
national process  to  prevent  or  settle  disputes 
between  nations.  From  the  very  start,  work- 
able methods  were  found  Insofar  as  Individ- 
ual citizens  were  concerned,  but  the  me- 
chanics of  an  Instrimientallty  of  larger  Inter- 
national scope  have  never  been  successful. 
Military  alliances,  balances  of  power,  leagues 
of  nations,  all  In  turn  failed,  leaving  the  only 
path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible  of  war. 
The  utter  deetructiveneBS  of  war  now  blots 
out  this  alternative.  We  have  had  our  last 
chance.  If  we  will  not  devise  some  greater 
and  more  equitable  system.  Armageddon  will 
be  at  our  door.  The  problem  basically  1b 
theological  and  Involves  a  spiritual  recru- 
descence and  Improvement  of  human  char- 
acter that  will  synchronize  with  our  almost 
matchless  advances  In  science,  art,  llteratvire, 
and  all  material  and  cultural  development* 
of  the  past  2.000  years.  It  must  be  of  the 
spirit  If  we  are  to  save  the  flesh. 

This  Is  the  manner  In  which  he  de- 
scribed our  crisis  and  prayed  for  the  fu- 
ture of  his  country : 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  convert  us  to 
a  form  of  socialistic  endeavor  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  path  of  Communist  slavery.  A8 
a  counterbalance  to  those  forces  Is  the  deep 
spiritual  urge  In  the  hearts  of  our  i>e<^le — 
a  spiritual  uige  capable  of  arousing  and  di- 
recting a  decisive  and  Impelling  public 
opinion.  This.  Indeed.  Is  the  great  safeguard 
and  resource  of  America.  So  long  as  It  exists 
we  are  secure,  for  it  holds  us  to  the  path  of 
reason.  It  is  an  Infallible  reminder  that  our 
greatest  hope  and  faith  rests  upon  two 
mighty  sjTnbols — the  cross  and  the  flag;  the 
one  based  upon  those  immutable  teachings 
which  provide  the  spiritual  strength  to  per- 
severe along  the  course  which  Is  Just  and 
right — the  other  based  upon  the  Invincible 
win  that  human  freedom  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  These  are  the  mighty  bul- 
warks against  the  advance  of  those  atheistic 
predatory  forces  which  seek  to  destroy  the 
spirituality  of  the  human  mind  and  to  en- 
slave the  human  body.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
spiritual  strength  and  iruiate  wisdom  to  keep 
this  Nation  to  the  course  of  freedom  charted 
by  otir  fathers;  to  preserve  it  as  the  mighty 
Instrument  on  earth  to  bring  universal  order 
out  of  existing  chaos;  to  restore  liberty  where 
liberty  has  perished;  and  to  reestablish  hu- 
man dignity  where  dignity  has  been  sup- 
pressed. 

In  one  of  his  last  speeches,  his  fare- 
well to  the  Cadet  Corps  at  the  Military 
Academy  when  he  was  presented  the 
Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  for  service  to 
the  Nation,  he  spoke  these  moving 
words: 

The  long,  gray  line  has  never  failed  lis. 
Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million  ghosts  In  olive 
drab.  In  brown  khaki.  In  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  under  their  white  crosses, 
thundering  those  magic  words:  duty.  honcM", 
country.  •  •  •  The  shadows  are  lengthening 
for  me.  The  twilight  Is  here.  My  days  of  old 
have  vanished,  tone  and  tint.  They  have 
gone  glimmering  through  the  dreams  of 
things  that  were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of 
wondrous    beauty,    watered    by    tears    and 
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coaxed  and  caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yes 
terday. 

I  listen  vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  fo* 
the  witching  melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing 
reveille,    of    far    drumB    beating    the    Ion* 

roll.  ^     I 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  ot 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  stranget 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But 
in  the  evening  of  my  memory  always  I  com^ 
back  to  West  Point.  Always  there  echoe^ 
and  reechoes;   duty,  honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cross 
the  river,  my  last  conscious  thoughts  wi^ 
be  of  the  Corps,  and  the  Corps,  and  ths 
Corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  mai|. 

Douglas  MacArthur  was  one  of  those 
star-crossed  individuals  who  not  only  ha^ 
the  great  fortune  of  living  in  this  Natio^i 
at  a  time  when  great  history  was  in  thje 
making,  but  who  also  took  a  major  role 
in  the  shaping  of  that  history.  He  was 
one  of  our  rare  soldier-statesmen. 

As  a  soldier  he  led  this  Nation  to  oveij- 
whelming  victory  in  the  Pacific.  The  a 
after  the  conflict  had  passed  and  the 
guns  of  war  had  fallen  silent,  he  lifted 
the  vanquished  from  the  ashes  of  defeat, 
and  almost  single  handedly  built  theji 
into  the  great  democracy  they  are  todai^. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples 
that  could  be  used  to  illustrate  his  ability. 

From  his  first  campaign  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  his  last  battle  in  Korea,  l^e 
served  this  Nation  with  every  fiber  of  hfs 
body  and  every  thought  of  his  brilliant 

mind. 

His  military  genius  and  administrative 
brilliance  will  long  continue  to  set  tlhe 
example  for  the  young  men  in  this  Na- 
tion who  will  graduate  from  our  military 
academies  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  in  which  he  us^d 
that  now  famous  phrase :  j 

Old  soldiers  never  die,  they  Just  fade  awAy. 

Now,  after  his  passing.  I  cannot  hdlp 
thinking  that  no  statement  he  maJe 
could  be  more  mistaken. 

For  as  long  as  history  continues  to  re- 
cord the  deeds  of  men,  the  memory  of 
Douglas  MacArthur  will  never  "fajde 
away"  from  the  minds  of  the  America 
people. 

We  can  never  repay  you,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  for  all  you  have  done  for  your 
country.  I  hope  it  will  suffice  to  siy, 
"Thank  you  and  God  keep  you." 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker^  I 
am  one  of  the  many  Americans  whoj  is 
profoundly  sad  because  of  the  passing]  of 
one  of  the  greatest  soldiers,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est men  in  all  respects,  General  Mac- 


Arthur. 

In  January  1946,  it  was  my  privilege, 
along  with  several  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  visit  with 
General  MacArthur  at  his  headquartjers 
in  Tokyo,  Japan.  His  great  Pacific  ^ric- 
tory  had  just  been  won;  however,  he  was 
modest  to  the  last  degree. 

It  was  clear  to  all  of  us  he  was  work- 
ing night  and  day  to  try  to  assist  a  group 
of  people  who  had  vigorously  fought 
America;    the   Japanese.     We   are   all 


aware  of  his  unusual  success  in  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  in  Japan. 

When  the  proper  evaluations  of  all 
great  leaders  in  the  history  of  America 
are  made,  we  all  are  aware  General  Mac- 
Arthur  will  stand  with  and  by  the  very 
highest. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  heroes  are  accidents  of  history. 
Through  a  quirk  of  circumstance  not 
of  their  own  doing,  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and 
do  the  right  thing. 

But  there  Is  another  brand  of  hero, 
the  sort  of  hero  typified  by  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  whose 
death  we  mourn  today. 

Time  after  time  and  on  occasion  after 
occasion.  General  MacArthur  deliber- 
ately placed  himself  in  the  path  of  his- 
tory and  dared  it  to  nm  him  down. 

I  do  not  think  General  MacArthur 
ever  played  it  saie  in  his  life. 

He  never  compromised  principle  for 
expediency. 

He  lived  the  life  he  wanted  to  live,  and 
he  lived  it  to  the  fullest. 

His  dedication  to  his  Nation  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  there  is  a  United 
States. 

Words  came  easily  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  because  he  believed  fervently 
in  what  he  said,  and  he  lived  what  he 
believed. 

His  speech  before  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
at  West  Point  on  May  12,  1962,  deserves 
to  be  remembered  forever.  It  was  de- 
livered without  notes,  from  the  heart. 

In  speaking  of  the  motto  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  "Duty.  Honor,  Coun- 
try," he  said: 

Unbelievers  will  say  they  are  but  words, 
but  a  slogan,  but  a  flsumboyant  phrase. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they 
build.  They  build  your  basic  character. 
They  mold  you  for  your  future  roles  as  the 
custodians  of  the  Nation's  defense.  They 
make  you  strong  enough  to  know  when  you 
are  weak,  and  brave  enough  to  face  your- 
self when  you  are  afraid. 

They  teach  you  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honest  failure,  but  humble  and  gentle 
In  success:  not  to  substitute  words  for  ac- 
tion; not  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
challenge;  to  learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm, 
but  to  have  compassion  on  those  who  fall; 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  master 
others;  to  have  a  heart  that  Is  clean,  a  goal 
that  Is  high;  to  learn  to  laugh,  yet  never 
forget  how  to  weep;  to  reach  into  the  future, 
yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  serious,  yet 
never  take  yourself  too  seriovisly:  to  be  mod- 
est so  that  you  will  remember  the  simplicity 
of  true  greatness:  the  op)en  mind  of  true 
wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true  strength. 

What  more  can  I  say,  what  more  can 
anyone  say  about  this  man  who  was 
bom  to  heroism,  lived  life  nobly  and  died 
with  dignity  and  honor. 

If  each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  today 
could  have  done  one  of  his  deeds,  each 
of  us  would  be  a  hero. 

We  will  never  forget  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  either  here 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  Philippines, 
or  in  Japan. 

He  was  a  magnificent  soldier,  a  mag- 
nanimous victor,  and  a  matchless  man. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  with  all  our 
hearts  that  the  good  Lord  will  give  us 
more  men  like  him  in  the  future. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gray  skies  and  misting  rain  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  Washington  give  sad  expres- 
sion to  the  sorrow  we  all  feel  as  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  one  of  the  most 
vivid  public  servants  of  our  age.  lies  in 
honored  state  under  the  dome  of  this 
Nation's  Capitol. 

It  is  a  tribute  reserved  for  the  great  of 
this  country,  and  the  greatness  of 
Douglas  MacArthur,  a  dedicated  patriot 
of  freedom,  a  brilliant  military  strategist, 
and  a  commander  of  our  forces  in  three 
wars,  was  recognized  long  ago. 

During  the  black  hours  of  World  War 
n,  the  rugged  face,  the  tarnished  hat, 
the  determined  look  of  self-assurance 
gave  hope  and  confidence  to  a  frightened 
world.  His  courage  and  strong  sense  of 
duty,  honor  and  country  gave  inspira- 
tion and  valor  to  the  men  he  led  in  sacri- 
ficing service  to  this  country  and  the 
cause  of  freedom.  His  own  sense  of  duty 
is  characterized  by  his  uncompromising 
statement: 

The  man  who  will  not  defend  his  freedom 
does  not  deserve  to  be  free. 

MacArthur  was  a  serious  and  eloquent 
man.  His  high  sense  of  purpose  and  in- 
domitable moral  courage  climg  to  him 
throughout  a  lifetime.  After  the  fall  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor,  when  the  Fili- 
pinos were  left  alone  under  cruel  enemy 
occupation,  it  was  to  him  a  moral  duty 
to  return. 

As  Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo  re- 
minded us : 

For  him  to  say  "I  shall  return"  was  to  wave 
the  flag  of  hope,  of  determination,  of  xmdy- 
ing  faith.  The  guerrillas  in  the  swampe 
and  In  the  mountains  would  continue  fight- 
ing because  MacArthur,  they  were  sure,  was 
coming  back.  The  personal  pronoun  "I" 
was  MacArthur.     His  word  was  his  bond. 

And  MacArthur  did  return.  With 
moral  courage,  and  a  genius  for  strategy, 
he  led  victorious  troops  across  the  Pacific 
into  Japan. 

Perhaps  his  great  success  as  a  military 
leader  came  from  his  genuine  respect  for 
the  men  he  was  called  to  lead.  Of  the 
American  man  of  arms  he  said : 

My  estimate  of  him  was  formed  on  the 
battlefield  many,  many  years  ago,  and  has 
never  changed.  I  regarded  him  then,  as  I 
regard  him  now,  as  one  of  the  world's  noblest 
flgxu'es;  not  only  as  one  of  the  finest  military 
characters,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
stainless  •  •  *.  In  20  campaigns,  on  a  him- 
dred  battlefields,  around  a  thousand  camp- 
fires,  I  have  witnessed  that  enduring  forti- 
tude, that  patriotic  self-abnegation,  and  that 
invincible  determination  which  have  carved 
his  stature  In  the  hearts  of  his  people. 


This  respect  that  MacArthur  held  for 
the  average  foot  soldier  has  been  re- 
turned  twofold,  not  only  from  those  who 
served  under  him.  but  from  the  hearts  of 
people  throughout  the  world  who  esteem 
the  example  he  set  before  us.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  express  it  in  the  same  elo- 
quent manner,  but  our  feelings  are  as 
deep  and  as  genuine. 

General  MacArthur  was  born  to  mili- 
tary life.  The  son  of  Arthur  MacArthur, 
a  lieutenant  general  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  of  our  Civil  War,  he 
learned  well  his  lessons  in  patriotism  and 
love  of  country.  In  1899  he  entered  his 
beloved  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
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Point,  and  the  years  spent  there  were 
among  his  dearest  memories  of  a  full 
lifetime. 

Pour  years  later  he  graduated  as  first 
in  his  class.  From  that  point  on,  the 
fact  that  he  was  outstanding  among  men 
was  seldom  questioned.  He  became  the 
youngest  brigadier  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  of  the  First  World 
War  He  was  then  made  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  again  the  youngest  in 
history,  and  was  retained  for  an  un- 
heard of  second  term  under  the  direc- 
tions of  President  Roosevelt. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
devastation  of  World  War  H.  He  was 
entrusted  as  supreme  commander  in  the 
Pacific  and  brought  exceptional  leader- 
ship to  the  fight  for  freedom.  He  be- 
came, as  President  Johnson  said,  "one 
of  the  authentic  American  heroes  of  this 

centiuy." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict the  free  world  turned  to  him  as  their 
supreme  allied  commander.  His  de- 
cision, made  against  great  opposition, 
concerning  the  Inchon  landing  in  Korea 
in  1950,  proved  to  be  a  brilUant  victory. 
Some  historians  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  may  be  among  the  great- 
est examples  of  military  strategy  in  his- 
tory. But  MacArthur's  dictum,  that 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  victory," 
brought  him  squarely  in  conflict  with  the 
leader  of  our  country.  After  years  of 
noble  service  to  this  Nation  he  was  re- 
tired from  active  military  life. 

The  words  he  spoke  In  that  memorable 
and  touching  farewell  speech  to  Congress 
point  up  the  great  moral  courage  of  the 
man.  He  held  a  strong  conviction  and, 
in  the  face  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
disgrace— held  on  to  it.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  judge  who  was  right,— future  gen- 
erations will  do  that  for  us— but  those 
closing  lines  expressed  the  dedication 
and  the  courage  of  an  exceptional  man. 
a  man  whose  passing  deeply  grieves  the 
world.    Those  lines  were: 

Now  I  close  my  military  career  and  jiist 
fade  away— an  old  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his 
duty  as  God  gave  him  the  light  to  see  that 
duty.     Goodby. 
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ing  and  honors.  He  was  quarterback  of 
the  football  team  and  a  tennis  champion. 

Writing  of  his  years  at  the  West  Texas 
Military  Academy  near  Port  Sam 
Houston.  General  MacArthur  said: 

It  was  here  that  a  transformation  began 
in  my  development.  There  came  a  deelre 
to  know,  a  seeking  for  the  reasons  why,  a 
zest  to  learn  the  facts.  GraduaUy  an  over- 
whelming thirst  for  knowledge  seized  me. 

That  the  late  General  MacArthur  re- 
garded Texas  with  the  same  esteem  with 
which  the  State  of  Texas  and  its  people 
regard  this  great  national  hero  Is  re- 
flected in  his  words: 

It  was  a  wrench  to  leave  San  Antonio. 
My  few  years  there  were  without  a  doubt 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  Texas  wUl  always 
be  a  second  home  to  me. 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Na- 
tion mourns  General  of  the  Army  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  we  find  ourselves  united 
once  more  in  shared  sadness  and  reflec- 
tion. 

The  lives  of  us  all  have  been  lifted  by 
the  force  of  this  man's  character. 

We  who  live  in  Texas  are  glad  that 
our  State  contributed  to  the  formaUon 
of  his  life,  as  his  life  later  contributed  to 
ours. 

As  a  boy  in  his  teens,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  spent  in  the  State  of  Texas  what 
he  called  in  his  memoirs,  "the  happiest 
days  of  my  life."  Later  he  served  in 
Texas  as  a  young  officer  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States. 

General  MacArthur  recounts  In  his 
life  story  that  his  first  memories  are  of 
a  tour  of  duty  his  father  Gen.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  served  on  the  Rio  Grande 
River  at  Fort  Seldon  near  El  Paso. 

At  13.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  en- 
rolled at  the  newly  established  West 
Texas  MiUtary  Academy  in  San  Antonio. 
There  he  achieved  high  scholastic  stand- 


in  Texas  the  past  is  important.  The 
soldier  whose  body  lies  in  state  here  to- 
day will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  fellow  Members  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  As  one  oi 
the  mllUons  of  American  servicemen 
who  served  under  General  MacArthur 
during  the  Pacific  campaigns  of  World 
War  n,  I  have  personal  recollection  of 
some  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 

Certainly,  in  the  proper  judgment  of 
military  observers.  General  MacArthur 
has  earned  a  place  in  history  as  one  of 
our  greatest  military  geniuses.  His 
World  War  II  strategy  was  almost  flaw- 
less in  its  development  and  was  especially 
noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  his  plan 
produced  effective  recovery  of  territory 
from  the  Japanese  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  American  lives. 

We  are  all  mindful  of  the  frustrations 
to  which  General  MacArthur  was  sub- 
ject during  his  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  Korean  war.  He  was  one  of  the  flrst 
victims  of  foreign  policy  decisions  which 
prevented  clear-cut  victory  in  the  war 
against  communism.  The  American 
people  stm  remember  his  logical  and 
dramatic  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  war  is  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  MacArthur 
served  our  country  in  his  miUtary  capac- 
ity for  over  50  years,  and  his  service  was 
one  of  dedication,  honor,  courage,  and. 
above  all.  triumphant  accomplishments 
of  American  military  forces. 

A  nation  joins  us  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  great  soldier.  This  Saturday  when 
he  is  laid  to  his  final  rest,  bugles  will 
sound  over  his  grave,  and  his  soul  will 
take  its  place  at  the  head  of  a  long  line 
of  heroes  who  have  served  o\ii  country 

so  well. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  has  lost  one  of  its  great  cap- 
tains in  the  passing  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

His  service  in  20  campaigns  and  on  a 
hundred  battlefields  represents— in  the 
highest  sense— his  dedication  to  the 
creed  of  the  long  gray  line:  "Duty,  honor, 
country." 

As  Supreme  Commander  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Japan.  MacArthur's  leadership 
wrote  an  inspiring  chapter  in  American- 
Japanese  relations:  creatively  and  sensi- 
tively encouraging  Japan  down  the  road 
of    social    and    economic    reform— and 


firmly  toward  democracy.  Above  all.  he 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  Japan  commit- 
ted to  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; dedicated  to  peace;  and  deter- 
mined to  play  an  important  role  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world. 
He  was  to  say  of  his  service  in  Japan: 
If  the  historian  of  the  futxire  should  deem 
my  service  wcMrthy  of  some  slight  reference.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  he  mention  me  not 
as  a  commander  engaged  in  campaigns  and 
battles,  even  though  victorious  to  Amerlc^ 
arms,  but  rather  as  that  one  whose  sacred 
duty  It  became,  once  the  g\ms  were  silenced, 
to  carry  to  the  land  of  o\ir  vanquished  foe 
the  solace  and  hope  and  faith  of  Christian 
morals. 

Could  I  have  but  a  line  of  a  centviry  hence 
crediting  a  contribution  to  the  advance  of 
peace.  I  would  yield  every  honor  which  has 
been  accorded  by  war. 


Of  the  United  Nations  he  said: 
It  represents  perhaps  the  noblest  efTort 
man  has  yet  made  to  evolve  a  universal  code 
based  upon  the  highest  of  moral  precepts. 
It  became  the  keystone  to  an  arch  of  uni- 
versal hope. 

In  time  of  war  his  rallying  cry  on 
leaving  Corregidor  on  February  22,  1942. 
"I  shall  return."  was  a  covenant  with  the 
Filipino  people  and  an  earnest  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  to  pursue 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  with  all  our  re- 
sources and  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

MacArthur's  brilliant  strike  at  Inchon 
on  September  12.  1950,  will  stand  as  a 
master  stroke  of  amphibious  operations 
in  the  hostUlUes  against  North  Korea. 

His  admonition  to  military  command- 
ers at  that  time  and  to  the  corps  of 
cadets  on  May  12,  1962.  "that  in  war 
there  is  no  substitute  for  victory,"  will  be 
remembered  by  all  those  who  serve  our 
country  In  "the  profession  of  arms." 

May  our  generation  of  men  and  officers 
In  the  armed  services  remember  even 
more  his  additional  stricture  that  mov- 
ing day  at  West  Point: 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  war- 
mongers. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  above 
all  other  people  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars 
of  war. 

We  have  lost  a  soldier  great  in  war  and 
enlightened  In  peace.  MacArthur  now 
belongs  to  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  Members 
of  this  House  In  extending  my  deepest 
sympathy   to  Mrs.  MacArthur,  Arthur 
MacArthur,  and  members  of  the  family. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  revered  leader,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  saddens  us  all.    For  over  a 
half  century,  he  played  a  heroic  role  In 
the  life  of  our  Nation  as  his  words  and 
deeds  have  been  woven  into  the  enduring 
fabric  of  our  country's  greatness.     So 
sincere  has  been  our  admiration,  so  gen- 
uine our  affection,  so  deep  our  gratitude 
that  he  has  become  our  symbol  of  dedi- 
cated service.     His  masterful  power  of 
expression  employed  infrequently,  but  al- 
ways eflfectively.  spelled  our  eternal  goals 
of  national  aspiration.    His  actions  have 
been  marked  with  judgment  and  cour- 
age.    He  moved  through  a  lifetime  of 
outstanding  service  to  this  Nation  with 
a  dignity  and  purpose  that  inspired  and 
strengthened. 

Such  a  noble  spirit  will  Uve  on.    The 
cadets  at  West  Point  will  forever  cherish 
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him.  The  Army  will  forever  claim  him 
as  its  own.  The  people  of  our  NatiorJ 
will  forever  enshrine  him  in  halloweq 
memory.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen 
and  heard  him  wUl  never  forget  his  com4 
manding  presence.  The  impact  of  thi^ 
great  American  will  continue  as  we  re* 
member  those  ideals  for  which  he  lived* 
for  which  he  fought,  and  for  which  he 
would  have  gladly  died.  We  honor  hi^ 
memory  best  by  renewed  devotion  to  out 
country  and  the  preservation  of  our  heri 
Itage  as  a  free  people. 

We  thank  God  for  men  like  Gen.  Dougf 
las  MacArthur.  We  are  richer  for  hii 
noble  gift  of  self.  We  share  the  grief  o|f 
his  loved  ones  and  sense  their  pride. 

A  grateful  nation  salutes  a  gallant  solj- 
dier  and  courageous  patriot.  Now,  h^, 
too.  belongs  to  the  ages.  i 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membeife 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  poinit 
in  the  Record,  and  also  that  all  Membeiis 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  suhj- 
ject  of  the  life  and  service  of  the  late 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Statejs 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection, 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BODY  OP  LATE   GENERAL  OF  TH£ 

ARMY    OP    THE    UNl'lED    STATES 

DOUGLAS  MACARTHUR  TO  LIE  IN 

STATE  IN  ROTUNDA  OP  CAPITOL 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Si>eaker,    I    a^k 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 

consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrei>t 

resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  74)  authorizii^ 

the  remains  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthiir 

to  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the 

Capitol  from  April  8  to  April  9.  1964.  I 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  74 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  In  recognition 
of  the  long  and  distinguished  service  ren- 
dered by  Douglas  MacArthur,  General  bf 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  the  remains 
be  permitted  to  He  In  state  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  from  April  8  to  April  9,  19^, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Oapltol.  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Spealaer 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  ta|ce 
all  necessary  steps  for  the  accconpllshment  of 
that  purpose. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  wias 
agreed  to.  ! 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tfie 
table. 


WREATH  TO  BE  PLACED  AT  RE- 
MAINS OP  GEN.  DOUGLAS  MAC- 
ARTHUR IN  THE  CAPITOL  RO- 
TUNDA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi£|te 
consideration  of  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  75)  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  a  floral  wreath  to  be  placed 
by  the  catafalque  bearing  the  remains 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  the  Capi- 
tol rotunda. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  Com.  Ris.  75 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Anns  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
each  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase a  floral  wreath  to  be  placed  by  the 
catafalque  bearing  the  remains  of  late  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  which  are  to  He  In  state  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  from  April  8  to  April  9.  1964,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^^_ 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION. 
PISCAL  YEAR  1964.  FOR  DISASTER 
RKTiTKP 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
976)  making  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964,  for  disaster  relief,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  ask  our  good  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non] if  he  will  explain  in  some  de- 
tail the  handling  of  the  said  $50  miUion 
and  how  it  is  to  be  handled  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  ask  the 
chairman  or  anyone  else  who  cares  to  do 
so  to  give  us  a  brief  explanation  as  to 
how  the  President  handles  disaster  relief 
funds. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sum  Is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  namely: 

rUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THS  PRESIDENT 

Disaster  relief 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
relief".  $50,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended :  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
traditionally  sympathetic  and  helpful  in 
all  major  disasters  at  home  and  abroad — 


and  have  from  the  beginning  of 
our  Government  provided  help  and  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  money— and 
every  encouragement  and  assistance  to- 
ward recovery  relief  and  rehabilitation. 
In  earlier  days  Congress  authorized 
specific  grants  of  money  on  such  occa- 
sions but  in  1950  systemized  procedure  by 
giving  the  President  authority  to  provide 
immediate  assistance  through  all  depart- 
ments of  Government  to  disaster  areas 
including  money — and  appropriated  a 
Ivimp  siun  for  the  purpose.  From  this 
sum  relief  has  been  provided  on  direc- 
tion of  the  President  without  the  neces- 
sity of  waiting  specific  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

Under  this  act  the  President  has  by 
Executive  order  designated  the  OflSce  of 
Emergency  Plarming  to  coordinate  all 
Federal  assistance  under  the  terms  of  the 
law — ajid  Congress  has  from  time  to  time 
replenished  the  funds  available  for  the 
purpose. 

This  fund,  originally  $50,000,000  has 
now  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and, 
as  result  of  recent  disbursements  in  the 
alleviation  of  flood  damage  in  five  Ohio 
Valley  States,  has  dropped  to  $19,021,121 
as  of  April  1,1964. 

The  Alaska  earthquake  disaster  is  of 
such  huge  proportions  and  of  such 
urgent  character  that — urgent  neces- 
sity— the  amount  left  in  the  disaster 
fund  is  wholly  inadequate  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  another  $50,000,000 
to  meet  the  situation.  Accordingly  we 
are  submitting  the  pending  resolution. 

As  will  be  noted  the  appropriation  is 
not  specifically  for  Alaskan  relief  but  is 
to  replenish  the  Federal  disaster  fund 
from  which  Alaskan  relief— as  all  other 
relief — contributions  are  drawn. 

From  this  fund  expenditures  have  been 
made  for  every  conceivable  character  of 
disaster— fire  and  flood,  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes,  explosions  and  droughts, 
and  every  form  of  uncontrollable  mis- 
fortune that  can  beset  mankind. 

Relief  funds  from  this  sum  have  been 
disbursed  to  over  20  States  and  terri- 
tories—including the  2  largest,  New 
York  and  California.  It  has  been 
ever  present  in  time  of  need — and  the 
response  has  been  prompt  and  adequate. 
This  resolution  merely  assures  con- 
tinuation— as  heretofore — of  the  wise 
and  benevolent  policy  for  which  our  peo- 
ple and  our  Government  is  noted. 

As  will  be  observed  this  resolution  is 
not  a  proposal  to  provide  money  for 
Alaska  relief  specifically,  but  to  appro- 
priate $50,000,000  to  replenish  the  fund 
from  which  will  be  drawn  the  amounts 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  this  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  CannonI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  conscious  of  the  situation  which  the 
gentleman  has  explained.  I  have  just 
one  question.  I  think  probably  his  re- 
marks provide  the  answer,  but  in  order 
that  it  may  be  very  clearly  understood, 
am  I  correct  that  this  is  simply  a  matter 
of  replenishing  a  fund  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  available,  a  fund  which  is  now 
almost  depleted,  and  that  there  is  no 
change  at  all  in  the  manner  or  method 
by  which  the  fund  will  be  expended: 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  indicates  any  preference  for 
one  State  as  against  any  other  State? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  true,  and  this 
fund  will  be  hedged  about  with  all  of  the 
safeguards  which  have  been  provided  in 
such  cases  from  time  to  time  since  the 
fund  was  established. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,^  . 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  ranking 
minority  leader  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  should  read  into  the  Record  that  part 
of  the  law  which  states  specifically  for 
what  this  fund  is  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  include  that  part  of  the  law  which 
deals  with  this  subject  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

H.R.   8396 


[Public  Law  875.  81st  Cong.,  ch.  1125. 
2d  sess.] 
An  act   to   authorize  Federal   assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  In  major  dis- 
asters, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  an  orderly  and 
continuing  means  of  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments In  carrying  out  their  responslbUltles 
to  alleviate  suffering  and  damage  resulting 
from  major  disasters,  to  repair  essential  pub- 
lic facilities  In  major  disasters,  and  to  foster 
the  development  of  such  State  and  local  or- 
ganizations and  plans  to  cope  with  major 
disasters  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  following 
terms  shall  be  construed  as  follows  unless  a 
contrary  Intent  appears  from  the  context: 

(a)  "Major  disaster"  means  any  flood, 
drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
or  other  catastrophe  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States  which.  In  the  determination  of 
the  President,  Is  or  threatens  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  efforts  and  avail- 
able resources  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments In  alleviating  the  damage,  hardship, 
or  suffering  caused  thereby,  and  respecting 
which  the  governor  of  any  State  (or  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia)  in  which  such  catastrophe  may 
occur  or  threaten  certifies  the  need  for  dis- 
aster assistance  under  this  Act,  and  shall 
give  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  funds  of  the  government  of 
such    State,   local   governments   therein,    or 


other  agencies,  for  the  same  or  similar  pxir- 
poses  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe: 

(b)  "United  States"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(c)  "State"  means  any  State  In  the  United 
States,  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands; 

(d)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State; 

(e)  "Local  government"  means  any  county, 
city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  any  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(f)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, excepting,  however,  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  major  disaster,  Federal  agen- 
cies are  hereby  authorized  when  directed  by 
the  President  to  provide  assistance   (a)    by 
utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without  com- 
pensation therefor,  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments  their   equipment,   supplies,   facil- 
ities, personnel,  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority   of    any    act;     (b)     by    distributing, 
through  the  American  National  Red  Cross  or 
otherwise,  medicine,  food,  and  other  consum- 
able supplies;  (c)  by  donating  to  States  and 
local   governments  equipment  and  supplies 
determined  under  then  existing  law  to  be 
surplus  to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government:    and    (d)    by  per- 
forming on  public  or  private  lands  protective 
and  other  work  essential  for  the  preservation 
of   life    and    property,    clearing    debris    and 
wreckage,  making  emergency  repairs  to  and 
temporary  replacements  of  public  facilities 
of  local  governments  damaged  or  destroyed 
In  such  major  disaster,  and  making  contribu- 
tions to  States  and  local   governments  for 
purposes  stated  In  subsection  (d).    The  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  Act,  and  any  funds 
provided  hereunder  shall  be  supplementary 
to,  and  not  In  substitution  for,  nor  In  limita- 
tion of,   any   other   authority   conferred   or 
funds  provided  under  any  other  law.     Any 
funds  received  by  Federal  agencies  as  reim- 
bursement for  services  or  supplies  furnished 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation 
or  appropriations  currently  available  for  such 
services  or  supplies.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  liable  for  any  claim  based 
upon  the  exercise  or  performance  or  the  fall- 
vue  to  exercise  or  perform   a   discretionary 
function  or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  an  employee  of  the  Government 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Sec.  4.  In  providing  such  assistance  here- 
under. Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  each  other  and 
with    States    and   local   governments,   relief 
agencies,   and   the   American   National   Red 
Cross    but   nothing    contained    in   this   Act 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  in  any  way 
affect  the   responslbUltles  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  under  the  Act  approved 
January  5,  1905  (33  Stat.  599),  as  amended. 
Sec    5     (a)    In  the  Interest  of  providing 
maximum  mobilization  of  Federal  assistance 
vmder  this  Act,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  coordinate  In  such  manner  as  he  may  de- 
termine the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  in 
providing  disaster  assistance.    The  President 
may  direct  any  Federal  agency  to  utilize  ita 
available  personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, and  other  resources.  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  herein  contained. 

(b)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  he  may  exer- 
cise any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  any  section  of  this  Act  either  directly  or 
through  such  Federal  agency  as  he  may 
designate.  ^  ,^  ^ 

Sec.  6.  If  facilities  owned  by  the  United 
States  are  damaged  or  destroyed  in  any  ma- 


jor disaster  and  the  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof  lacks  the  authority  or  an 
appropriation  to  repair,  reconstruct,  or  re- 
store such  faculties,  such  Federal  agency  is 
hereby  authorized  to  repair,  reconstruct,  or 
restore  such  facilities  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  place  them  in  a  reasonably  usable  condi- 
tion and  to  use  therefor  any  available  funds 
not    otherwise    Immediately    required:    Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  President  shaU  first 
determine  that  the  repair,  reconstruction,  or 
restoration  is  of  such  Importance  and   ur- 
gency that  It  cannot  reasonably  be  deferred 
pending  the  enactment  of  specific  authoriz- 
ing legislation  or  the  making  of  an  appropri- 
ation therefor.     If  sufficient  funds  are  not 
available  to  such  Federal  agency  for  use  In 
repairing,  reconstructing,  or  restoring  such 
facilities  as  above  provided,  the  President  Is 
authorized     to    transfer     to    such     Federal 
agency  funds  made  avaUable  under  this  Act 
In  such  amount  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
warranted    In    the    clrcvimstances.      If    said 
funds  are  Insufficient  for  this  purpose,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
any  Federal  agency  repairing,  reconstructing, 
or  restoring  facilities  under  authority  of  this 
section  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  appropriated  funds  to  the 
amount  expended  therefrom. 

Sec.  7.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and   utilize    with   the   consent   of   any 
State  or  local  government,  the  services  and 
facilities  of  such  State  or  local  government, 
or   of   any    agencies,   officers,   or   employees 
thereof.    Any  Federal  agency,  in  performing 
any  activities  under  section  3  of  this  Act,  Is 
authorized  to  employ  temporarily  additional 
personnel  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  and  to  Incur  obligations  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  by  contract  or  otherwise 
for  the  acquisition,  rental,  or  hire  of  equip- 
ment,  services,  materials,   and  supplies  for 
shipping,  drayage,  travel  and  communication, 
and  for  the  supervision  and  administration 
of  such  activities.    Such  obligations.  Includ- 
ing obligations  arising  out  of  the  temporary 
employment  of  additional  personnel,  may  be 
Inctirred  by  any  agency  in  such  amount  as 
may  be  made  available  to  It  by  the  President 
out  of  the  funds  specified  In  section  8.    The 
President  may,  also,  out  of  such  funds,  reim- 
burse any  Federal  agency  for  any  of  Its  ex- 
pendlt\ires   under   section   3    In    connection 
with  a  major  disaster,  such  reimbursement 
to  be  in  such  amoxmts  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  a  sum  or  sumB, 
not  exceeding  $5,000,000  In  the  aggregate,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  at ' 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  a  full 
report  covering  the  expenditure  of  the 
amovmts  so  appropriated  with  the  amount* 
of  the  allocations  to  each  State  under  this 
Act.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time 
transmit  to  the  Congress  supplemental  re- 
ports m  his  discretion,  aU  of  which  reports 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. ^  ._„ 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  of  July  25,  1947  (Public 
Law  233,  Eightieth  Congress),  entitled  "An 
Act  to  make  surplus  property  available  for 
the  alleviation  of  damage  caused  by  flood  or 
other  catastrophe".  Is  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  September  30,  1950. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
permission  to  include  a  f&ct  sheet  on  the 
President's  relief  fund  and  a  tabulation 
showing  the  amounts  that  have  been 
expended  by  the  President  out  of  his 
relief  funds  since  1952. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  matter  referred  to  follows : 
Independent  Oitices  :  Funds  Appkopbiated 
TO  THE  President 
disaster  relief 
For  an  additional  amoiint  for  "disaster  re- 
lief," $50,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended;    provided,   that   not   to   exceed   8 
percent   of  the   foregoing   amotint  shall   be 
available  for  administrative  expenses. 
Office  of  emergency  planning 
This  supplemental   request  would   appro- 
priate $50  million  to  the  President's  disaster 
relief  fund  primarily  to  assist  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  other  areas  damaged  by  natural 
disasters.      The    destructive    power    of    the 
Alaskan  earthquake  was  so  great  that  early 
estimates  of  the  total  damage  have  varied 
from  $350  million  to  $500  million  and  more. 
Public  Law  81-875.  which  established  the 
President's   disaster   relief   fund,    authorizes 
financial  aid  to  the  States  to  protect  life  and 
property  and  to  repair  essential  public  facil- 
ities when  a  major  disaster  Is  declared  by  the 
President.     The  President  has  recently  de- 
clared  major   disasters   In   five   Ohio    valley 
States  as  a  result  of  severe  flooding  and  on 
March  28  the  State  of  Alaska  was  declared 
a  disaster  area. 

In  regard  to  the  earthquake  damage  In 
Alaska  and  elsewhere,  an  on-the-scene  survey 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  reports  received  to  date  Indi- 
cate that  the  damage  eligible  for  Public  Law 
875  assistance  Is  considerable.  There  Is  eligi- 
ble work  In  every  category  permitted  by  Pub 
He  Law  875  Including  debris  clearance,  pro- 
tective health  and  sanitation  meastires.  the 
emergency  repair  of  roads,  streets  and  bridges, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  public  utilities  and 
public  buildings  and  equipment.  The  eligi- 
ble damage  to  the  utility  system  of  Anchor- 
age alone  Is  estimated  at  $25  million.  Ex- 
tensive damage  has  also  occxirred  In  Kodlak, 
Seward,  Whlttler,  Valdez  and  Cordova. 

There  Is  a  current  balance  of  $19  million 
In  the  President's  disaster  relief  fund.  Aftei 
taking  Into  account  the  eligible  earthquake 
damage  In  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  the  flood- 
ing damage  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  other  pending 
allocations  and  future  requirements,  we  hav" 
concluded  that  the  President's  disaster  relle 
fund  should  be  replenished  In  the  amoimt  o: 
$50  million. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  will  no 
solve  all  of  the  problems  arising  from  th 
Alaskan  earthquake,  but  It  will  go  a  Ion 
way  towards  meeting  the  Immediate  an 
emergency  requirements  for  help.  The  cltlf 
zens  of  the  49th  State  are  a  hardy  and 
pioneering  people  and  there  Is  no  doubt  thai 
Alaska's  stricken  communities  will  be  rebuilt 
through  their  hard  work  and  sacrifice.  Thlt 
request  for  supplemental  funds  Is  submitted 
on  an  urgent  basis  to  demonstrate  that  ths 
Federal  Government  and  the  people  of  ths 
United  States  stand  ready  and  able  to  fur- 
nish all  possible  assistance  In  this  great  tasl;. 

Disaster  relief  fact  sheet 
1.  Background 
Prior  to  Public  Law  81-875  Congress  at- 
thorlzed   specific   grants    of   money  when   a 
great  disaster  occurred.     In  1947,  In  responie 
to  heavy  hurricanes  In  the  gulf  coast  arqa 
and  the  flooding  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ml$- 
sourl   Rivers,  Congress  authorized   the   loam 
or  transfer  of   surplus  Federal  property  to 
disaster  areas.    This  In  turn  led  to  the  Fed- 
eral   Disaster    Act    approved    September    3D, 
1950.   giving  the  President   his   present   av|- 
thorlty    to    provide    immediate     assistance 
through  all  departments  of  Government  io 
disaster  areeis  Including  financial  aid.     Tl^e 
President,  by  Executive  order,  has  designated 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  coorcH- 
nate  all  Federal  assistance  xmder  the  tenjis 
of  the  act. 
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2.  Major  allocations  since  inception  of  program 


States 


California - 

Texas  and  Louisiana — - - 

DeSware.  New  York.'New  Jersey,  North  "caroUna,  Maryland,  and 

Virginia. 
Guam 


Calendar 

year 
declared 


1955 
1957 
1961 
1962 

1962 


Disaster 


Flood 

Hurricane  Audrey. 
Hurricane  Car  la... 
East  coast  floods. . . 


Tjrphoon  Karen.. 


Gross 
allocation 


$9,500,000 
5,950,000 
8.000.000 

31,850.000 

16,900,000 


S.   History  of  appropriations 


Fiscal  year 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962. 

1963 - 

1964  (9  months). 


Appropria- 
tion 


Total. 


$55,800,000 

0 

0 

0 

28,500,000 

6,000,000 

25,000,000 

0 

0 

0 

46, 000, 000 

25,000,000 

20,000,000 


Net  alloca- 
tions from 
Pre-sident's 
fund 


206,300,000 


$35, 695. 000 

114.204 

-1,059,667 

13, 926, 509 

15,640,935 

16, 179,  594 

14, 879, 883 

4, 519, 852 

6,427,757 

2, 828, 143 

25, 869, 360 

31,631,135 

20, 626, 174 


Balance  In 

President's 

fund 


187,278,879 


$20,105,000 
19,990,796 
21,050,463 

7. 123, 9M 
19,983,019 

9,803,425 
19,923,542 
15,403,600 

8,975,933 

6. 147, 790 
26, 278, 430 
19. 647. 296 
19.021,121 


19,021.121 


4.  Current  status  of  President's  fund 


,^,  $19,647,295 

Balance,  start  of  fiscal  year  1964 20,000.000 

Appropriation 


Total  

Allocations  to  date  in  1964: 


State 


39, 647, 205 


Disaster 


Mississippi 

Guam 

California 

Washington 

Kentuclcy 

Oi.am - — - 

Trust  territory 

Wyoming 

Nebrasta 

Arkan.sas 

New  York 

Texas 

Vermont .- 

California -- 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Arkansas — 


Oro«s  allocations  through  Apr.  1. 

Net  adjustment  for  aflministrative  expense 
allocations  and  returns 


Net  allocations. 


Chlorine  barge 

Typhoon  Karen 

Ptorm  and  floods 

Floods 

Storm  and  floods 

Typhoon  Olive 

do 

Flooding 

do 

do - 

do 

Hurricane.. 

Drought 

Reservoir 

Flooding 

Storm  and  floods 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Date  declared 


Allocation 


Oct.  10,1962 
Nov.  12. 1962 
Feb.  25.1963 
Mar.  2,1963 
Mar.  13, 1963 
Apr.  30,1963 

.-.do 

July  4, 1963 
July  17,1963 
Aug.  2,1963 
.\ug.  23, 1963 
Sept.  24, 1963 
Nov.  27, 1963 
Dec.  21,1963 
Mar.  17, 1964 

do 

do 

Mar.  20, 1964 

Mar.  24, 1964 

do 


$1, 792,  000 

14, 900, 000 

845,000 

85,000 

1,250,000 

100,000 

1,055,000 

300,000 

395.000 

150.000 

750,000 

500,000 

128,000 

500,000 

105,000 

2.10,000 

250,000 

100,000 

250.000 

250,000 

23,955,000 

-3, 328, 826 


Balance,  Apr.  1. 1964 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  the  material  which 
he  includes  is  very  much  in  point. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  appropriation.  At  least  we 
are  doing  this  for  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
if  a  disaster  of  this  magnitude  had  oc- 
curred across  the  pond,  we  would  not  be 
asked  to  appropriate  only  $50  million 
today.  It  is  quite  possible  we  would  be 
asked  to  appropriate  a  lot  more,  per- 
haps a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  we  appropriated  this  much  to  Yugo- 


20,626,174 


19, 021, 121 


slavia  not  so  long  ago  when  that  country 
suffered  an  earthquake  disaster. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And,  also,  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  earthquake  in  Chile  in  South 
America  we  likewise  appropriated  a  con- 
siderable sum. 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Yes. 

I,  of  course,  hope,  and  I  know,  that  the 
Red  Cross  will  do  their  wonderful  work 
in  Alaska,  along  with  the  civil  defense 
organization.  The  people  not  only  of 
Alaska  who  did  not  suffer  disaster,  but 
the  people  of  America,  all  over  America, 
and  no  doubt  some  of  our  friends  across 
the  seas,  may  send  contributions  to 
Alaska.  I  hope  that  those  contributions 
will  amount  to  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars.  Certainly  the  people  of  Alaska 
are  in  dire  need  of  a  lot  of  assistance. 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  shall 
close  with  these  short  remarks  by  again 
saying  that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
appropriating  these  funds. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman understands,  the  amount  made 
available  for  Alaska  under  this  bill  is 
inconsequential  in  comparison  with  the 
total  need.  The  destruction  there 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  beyond 
anything  which  we  here  propose  or  which 
we  can  supply.  However,  it  contributes 
to  the  more  immediate  needs  which  must 
be  taken  care  of  in  order  to  start  re- 
covery and  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  resolution  will 
have  general  support. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

It  has  been  estimated,  according  to 
reports  which  I  have  read,  that  the  dam- 
age in  Alaska  and  in  other  areas  may 
have  exceeded  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  take  this 
action  now.  of  course,  is  entirely  appro- 
priate and  in  line  with  precedent.  I 
commend  our  great  President  for  the  ini- 
tiative he  has  taken  in  requesting  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  to  replenish 
the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Fund 
which  is  down  as  I  understand  it  now  to 
something  like  $19  mUlion. 

I  also  commend  the  Members  of  the 
House  including  minority  Members  and 
particularly  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  cooperating  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  all  Members  that  this 
matter  has  been  made  an  order  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  other 
members  of  his  committee.  As  soon  as 
the  President  csdled  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  he  imme- 
diately took  this  matter  up  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  it  to  be  the  first  order  of 
business  today. 

I  commend  our  fine  colleague  whose 
people  are  suffering,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers]  who  flew  up  to  Alas- 
ka in  order  to  be  on  the  ground  to  take 
such  action  as  he  could  and  to  learn 
what  the  circumstances  were.  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  fight  he  is  making 
here  today. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  appeared  before  his  legislature. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  kind  of  action 
that  any  conscientious  Member  of  this 
House  would  on  such  occasions  take  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents.  I  commend 
both  the  Senators  from  the  great  State 
of  Alaska  also. 

This  earthquake  has  caused  untold 
tragedy  to  one  of  our  newest  States.  I 
am  sure  that  the  American  people  are 
solidly  behind  the  action  we  take  here 
today.  The  needs  in  Alaska  obviously 
exceed  the  present  capacity  of  our  Fed- 
eral fund  if  it  is  to  be  available  for  other 
emergencies.  Funds  also  are  needed  in 
other  areas  on  the  west  coast. 


Only  recently  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
floods  resulted  in  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance fimd  expenditures  of  $6  million. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  demands 
may  be  made  on  this  fund  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain:  The  American  peo- 
ple want  to  help  our  fellow  citizens  in 
Alaska  in  their  time  of  disaster  and 
suffering.  We  must  replenish  this  Fed- 
eral fund  to  carry  out  the  will  of  our 
humanitarian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 
leck]  . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  observe  that  certainly  it  is  very  much 
in  order  to  bring  forth  this  resolution. 
I  compliment  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  for  going  up  there  and  looking 
over  the  situation,  and  the  Member  of 
the  House  for  looking  it  over  also. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  states  it 
very  properly  when  he  said  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  support  by  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  taxpayers  are  going  to 
have  to  put  up  this  $50  million.  They 
are  going  to  be  Republican  taxpayers  and 
they  are  going  to  be  Democratic  tax- 
payers. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  understands, 
and  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that  this  resolution  is  brought  up  by 
unanimous  consent.  One  single  objec- 
tion could  have  prevented  consideration 
of  this  matter  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  mtike  that  clear. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  clear,  but 
while  we  Republicans  are  in  the  minority 
we  are  not  lacking  in  solicitude  for  peo- 
ple who  are  hit  by  these  great  disasters. 
Certainly  we  have  the  same  interest  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Representatives  from  that 
area  have. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  will  be  paid  for  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  and  the  disaster  has 
fallen  on  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  Whenever  there  is  a  disaster  af- 
fecting Americans  anywhere  I  think  the 
Congress  always  responds  within  the 
precedents  which  are  before  us. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  support  that  has 
been  given  to  this  resolution  and  the 
constructive  step  that  has  been  taken  by 
the  leadership  in  bringing  this  up  for 
consideration  at  this  time,  and  asking 
that  unanimous  consent  be  granted. 

With  mingled  sadness  and  pride  and 
the  utmost  urgence,  I  plead  for  affirma- 
tive action  upon  the  pending  proposal 
for  Immediate  replenishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral disaster  fund.  Ten  days  ago  and 
4,000  miles  from  here  a  monstrous  earth- 
quake was  shattering  and  devastating 
Alaska's  principal  city  of  Anchorage, 
after  which  a  ring  of  seashore  towns  and 
villages  within  a  radius  of  200  to  300 


miles  were  either  badly  crippled  or  de- 
stroyed by  tidal  waves  precipitated  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the   earth- 
quake.   As  reported,  the  ground  at  An- 
chorage pitched  like  an  ocean,  leaving 
gaping  crevasses  and  gullies  into  which 
buildings  tumbled  and  during  which  de- 
struction reigned.    Loss  of  life,  not  yet 
fully  ascertained,  will  be  found  to  ex- 
ceed   100   and   may   equal   200.     From 
personally    viewing    the    scene    at    the 
stricken  areas  of  Anchorage  and  Sew- 
ard   and    Kodlak   in    addition   to    see- 
ing pictures  of  Cordova  and  Valdez  and 
certain  native  villages  on  Kodlak  Island, 
I  concluded  that  it  is  virtually  miraculous 
that  the  toll  of  dead  is  not  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  it  appears  to  be.    From 
my  on-the-ground  inspection  last  week, 
I  also  became  painfully   aware  of  the 
stimning  magnitude  of  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty in  terms  of  both  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  including  both  community 
facilities  at  all  levels  of  government  and 
private  holdings  in  the  categories  of  both 
homes  and  businesses  and  personal  pos- 
sessions, aggregating  in  terms  of  dollars 
an  estimated  amount  of  one-quarter  to 
one-half  billion. 

I  can  best  emphasize  the  significance 
of  what  I  have  said  in  the  words  uttered 
by  Alaska's  Grovemor,  William  A.  Egan, 
in  his  speech  last  Friday  to  the  Alaska 
Legislature : 

In  all  of  our  history  there  has  never  been 
a  nattiral  disaster  to  equal  the  one  Alaska 
suffered.  Many  disasters  have  caused  great 
loss  of  life.  Many  have  resulted  In  millions 
of  dollars  In  damage  to  property,  but  the 
Alaska  etirthquake  Is  unparalleled  for  Its 
Impact  on  a  single  State's  population, 
homes,  businesses  and  commerce. 

In  a  separate  message  to  the  Alaska 
State  Legislature,  the  Governor  has  re- 
quested legislation  authorizing  the  State 
to  issue  general  obligation  bonds  to  raise 
$50  million  for  use — along  with  a  much 
greater  amount  of  Federal  money — in 
reconstruction  and  restoration  in  the 
stricken  areas,  thus  proving  to  you,  my 
colleagues,  that  Alaskans  are  willing  to 
exert  themselves  to  help  themselves  as 
well  as  Eisking  for  disaster  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Grovernment.  Some 
of  the  money  needed  will,  of  course,  be 
used  to  repair  damage  to  Federal  assets 
and  facilities  such  as  military  bases  and 
the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Alaska,  as  the  corridor  between  Si- 
beria and  North  America,  populated  by 
rugged  patriotic  Americans  from  all  the 
States  and  used  as  a  bastion  of  our  na- 
tional defense  and  the  situs  of  the  dis- 
tant early  warning  system  to  safe- 
guard against  manned  enemy  bombers 
and  the  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
system  to  flash  15  minutes'  warning  to 
our  whole  country  in  the  event  of  the  ap- 
proach of  enemy  missiles,  along  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  vast  storehouse  of 
natural  resources  which  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  to  America  and  to 
the  free  world  as  time  goes  by,  is  much 
too  important  to  our  Nation  to  be  ne- 
glected or  treated  in  a  hardfisted  man- 
ner, for  all  of  which  reasons  the  first 
step  proposed  for  action  by  this  body 
today  should  be  taken  forthwith.    This 
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would    also    bolster    the    courage    and 
strength  of  all  Alaskans.  , 

Mr.    PELLY.     Mr.   Speaker,    will   th* 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    I  yield  to  th« 
gentleman  from  Washington.  j 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  our  colleagui 
from  Alaska  to  know  that  the  Repre| 
sentatives  of  this  House  who  come  fron^ 
the  Pacific  Northwest  share  to  some  ex' 
tent  the  feeling  of  catastrophe.  We  hav 
very  close  economic  ties.  I  think  in  th 
public  sector  there  are  agencies  of  Gov 
ernment  and  programs  which  can  be 
great  assistance,  but  I  do  not  know  ho 
in  the  private  sector  there  will  be  anir 
means  by  which  we  can  fully  help  th; 
people  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  think  that 
$50  million  is  going  to  be  enough.  I  fo: 
one  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  look 
further  into  this  matter  to  see  if  we  cafi 
look  after  our  sister  State  and  see  that 
they  are  able  to  be  on  their  feet  agaii^. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  fir  ' 
problem  is  to  take  care  of  the  commu 
nity  facilities.  Of  course,  the  priva^ 
sector  needs  particular  consideration, 
cause  there  was  practically  no  eart 
quake  insurance  coverage  upon  t 
homes  and  business  properties  whlc 
were  destroyed  or  seriously  damagep 
property.  However,  that  is  a  problem 
that  will  have  to  be  solved  in  the  near 
future.  The  $50  million  under  considera- 
tion will  apply  to  restoring  community^ 
facilities. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  indicated  to  us,  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy does  extend  beyond  one's  own 
State.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing my  heartfelt  feelings  of  sympathy  t  o 
the  people  of  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  whic  i 
was  stricken  by  the  tidal  wave  caused  t^ 
the  Alaska  earthquake.  My  ssmipathiy 
also  goes  to  any  others  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  who  suffered  loss  on  ac- 
count thereof. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speakej:. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  iriy 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.      | 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objectiobi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro^ 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speakdr, 
the  people  of  Crescent  City.  Calif.,  join 
the  people  of  Alaska  in  saying  thank  you 
for  your  expeditious  consideration  of  ttte 
problems  of  our  areas.    Having  Just  re- 
turned from  the  community,  I  am  hapi^y 
to  say  the  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation 
of  Crescent  City  and  the  Immediate  area 
is  on  its  way  toward  a  business-as-usutil 
objective.    With  Crescent  City  being  niy 
home  community,  I  can  appropriately 
say  I  am  proud  of  these  people  who  in 
the  face  of  total  devastation  of  thelir 
homes,  businesses,  and  their  life  savings, 
have  rallied  to  accept  the  challenges  fac- 
ing them.    The  appropriation  for  disas- 
ter relief  is  most  urgently  needed.    Funds 
allocated  to  the  area  by  the  President 
for  restoration  of  public  properties  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  will  do  much  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  our  stricken  commu- 
nity.   The  damage  inflicted  by  the  tidal 
wave  will  be  difiBcult  to  measure  because 
of  the  corrosive  effect  of  the  salt  wat^r. 
The  10  lives  lost  can  never  be  replac^, 
but  an  immediate  effort  to  reinstate  pujj- 


lic  facilities  to  normal  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  confidence  in  the  business  and 
political  leadership  of  the  city.  With 
the  core  of  the  city's  tax  base  literally 
gutted  by  this  disaster,  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  urgency  for  positive  action. 
The  President  and  now  the  Congress  has 
responded  magnificently  to  our  re- 
quest— for  this  quick  action,  we  shall  be 
forever  grateful.  We  can  only  hope 
that  none  of  you  will  be  subjected  to  a 
similar  fate. 

Mayor  Bill  Peepe.  his  fellow  council- 
men  of  Crescent  City.  Chairman  Harold 
Del  Ponte  and  members  of  the  Del 
Norte  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
Chairman  Carl  Brower  and  his  harbor 
commission  members  are  all  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  quick  action  in  adopt- 
ing early  resolutions  and  providing  rapid 
political  leadership  to  meet  the  public 
and  Government  demands  in  implement- 
ing the  emergency  disaster  programs. 

It  was  not  a  case  of  these  people  ask- 
ing "What  can  Government  do  for  us?" 
but  rather  a  question  of  the  Federal 
agency  representatives  asking  "What  will 
you  let  us  do  to  help?"  This  spirit  was 
truly  refreshing.  It  was  simply  a  matter 
of  community  spirit  responding  and 
imiting  immediately  to  "pick  themselves 
up  by  their  bootstraps"— a  reminder  of 
the  pioneer  spirit  that  built  this  great 
country.  The  Nation  can  be  proud  of 
Crescent  City  and  its  people. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  State  of  California 
for  the  action  of  the  House  in  providing 
these  funds.  The  State  of  California  at 
Crescent  City  and  the  people  there  were 
struck  by  this  great  disaster  and  part 
of  these  funds  will  be  used  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  city  and  the  repair 
of  that  destruction  in  Crescent  City. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  prevous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

"  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS 
REPORT  ON  LEGISLATIVE 

BRANCH     APPROPRIATION     BILL 
FOR    1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  to  file  a  privileged  report  on 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation  bill 
for  1965. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 
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LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  FOR  1965  SCHEDULED 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  9 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  report  the 
legislative  branch  appropriation  bill  for 
1965  on  tomorrow.  The  leadership  has 
scheduled  it  for  floor  consideration  on 
Thursday  of  this  week. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  in  order  to  consider  that 
bill  on  Thursday,  April  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC CONVERSION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  the  Im- 
portant questions  facing  the  Nation — a 
question  which  I  think  the  Congress 
should  face  now.  That  is  the  question 
of  converting  our  defense  oriented  econ- 
omy to  peacetime  purposes.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  that 
accumulating  greater  and  greater  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  in  an  everspiraling  arms  race 
does  not  necessarily  bring  greater  na- 
tional security.  Under  President  John- 
son the  defense  budget  has  been  cut  $1 
billion  this  year.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Roswell  Gilpatric,  that  by  1970  it  can 
be  reduced  by  25  percent.  This  new  look 
at  defense  spending  means  we  must 
really  have  forward-looking  planning 
and  a  program  for  the  conversion  of  ac- 
tivity and  resources  presently  devoted  to 
defense  to  constructive  peacetime  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  closing  of  obsolete 
bases  and  the  reduction  In  military 
spending  emphasize  the  need  for  present 
planning.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
continue  to  strive  for  disarmament  un- 
der effective  international  control  and 
the  removal  of  the  "nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles."  Although  it  is  sometimes  ar- 
gued that  disarmament  will  have  an  ad- 
verse economic  impact.  Intelligently 
planned  conversion  will  create  a  richer 
and  more  productive  life  for  all  of  us. 

Twenty  Members  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing myself,  and  11  Senators  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  create  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  which 
would  study  these  problems,  and  which 
would  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 


H.R.  10608  establishes  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive OfiBce  of  the  President  composed 
of  various  cabinet  ofScers,  including  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Interior.  The 
other  members  of  the  Commission  would 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
th^  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Commission  would  convene  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Industrial  Conver- 
sion and  Growth  to  "consider  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  a  conversion  to  a  ci- 
vilian economy,  and  to  encourage  appro- 
priate planning  and  programing  by  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  to  facilitate  the 
Nation's  economic  conversion  capabil- 
ity." The  Commission  would  also  con- 
sult with  the  Governors  of  the  States  to 
"encourage  appropriate  studies  and  con- 
ferences at  the  State,  local,  and  regional 
level,  in  support  of  a  coordinated  effort 
to  improve  the  Nation's  economic  con- 
version capability." 

H.R.  10608  requires  that  each  defense 
contract  or  grant  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  provide  that  the  con- 
tractor set  up  an  industrial  conversion 
committee  to  plan  for  conversion  to  ci- 
vilian work  arising  from  the  possible  en- 
tailment or  termination  of  the  contract 
or  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
hold  hearings  on  this  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Commission  and  that  the  Congress  Itself 
take  prompt  action. 


are  against  the  proposed  civil  rights  bUl  and 
expanded  foreign  aid. 

Most  of  the  nearly  1,000  persons  respond- 
ing to  the  poll  also  voted  against  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  and  more  money  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon.  But  a  majority  favored 
the  Peace  Corps  and  a  toughened  anti- 
Communist  position. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  Slkeston 
Standard,  RoUa  I>ally  News,  Warrensbiirg 
Star-Journal,  and  semlweekly  Star  Journal, 
Port  Gateway  Guide,  and  Scott  County 
Democrat. 

The  results: 

Civil  rights  bill:  239  for.  637  against. 

Wheat  sale  to  Russia:  99  for,  781  against. 

More  moonshot  money:  122  for,  671 
against. 

Peace  Corps:  504  for,  338  against. 

Toughened  anti-Comrnvmlst  policy:  831 
for,  39  against. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS.   FOREIGN   AID  ARE 
OPPOSED 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  acted  on  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill,  an  interesting  poll  was  conducted 
by  six  newspapers  in  Missouri  recently, 
and  the  poll  shows  that  the  readers  of 
those  newspapers  are  about  21/2  to  1  op- 
posed to  the  civil  rights  bill  which  Is  be- 
ing considered  in  the  other  body.  The 
same  poll  indicated  opposition  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  operated  and  indicated 
that  the  people  call  for  a  better  opera- 
tion of  that  program. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  short  article 
from  the  daily  Slkeston  Standard,  under 
date  of  Friday.  March  27,  showing  the 
results  of  this  poll. 

Civil  Rights,  Foheign  Aid  Aek  Opposed 

Six  Missouri  newspapers  announced  re- 
sults of  a  combined  public  opinion  poll  to- 
day, showing  readers  within  a  150-mUe  area 


CHARLES  F.  CARPENTIER 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HJlnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
in  my  native  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  the 
congressional  district  I  am  privileged  to 
serve,  a  fine  public  servant  and  a  great 
individual  is  being  put  to  rest. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are 
saddened  on  this  occasion,  because  it  Is 
on  this  day — almost  at  this  hour— that 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  F.  Carpentier 
receives  the  final  burial  rites. 

The  untimely  death  of  Charles  Car- 
pentier leaves  a  void,  and  the  Illinois 
political  scene  will  not  seem  the  same 
without  the  ruddy-faced,  scrappy 
Belgian. 

The  death  of  this  great  American 
came  as  a  real  shock,  because  most  of  us 
believed  him  well  on  the  road  to  recovery 
from  the  heart  attack  which  first  struck 
on  January  20. 

Blunt,  outspoken,  never  one  to  duck 
an  issue,  he  nevertheless  was  highly 
respected  for  his  honesty  and  political 
acumen.  Leaders  of  both  political 
parties  respected  his  ability  as  a  political 

Charles  Carpentier,  with  all  his  rough 
mannerisms,  was  kindly  and  courageous, 
a  true  friend  in  time  of  need,  and  one 
who  was  always  dependable. 

While  I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend,  his 
family  and  the  State  of  Illinois  will  miss 
him  more.  To  both  he  gave  his  very  best 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

Mrs.  McLoskey  Joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
family. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  HUnois. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  his  expression  of  sym- 
pathy at  the  passing  of  this  fine  man, 
the  present  secretary  of  state  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois,  Charles  Car- 
pentier. For  many,  many  years  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  and 
calling  him  my  friend. 

He  was  an  outstanding  individual,  a 
great  American,  in  addition  to  being  a 


truly  wonderful  public  servant  in  our 
State  of  Illinois.  He  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  State  and  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  having  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack,  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw  as  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State.  I  feel  certain  that 
not  only  would  he  have  received  the 
nomination  but  also,  wovdd  have  been 
elected  this  fall. 

He  was  a  tireless  individual,  devoted 
to  his  job  of  serving  the  people  of  the 
State  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  I 
repeat,  I  was  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Congressman  McLoskey  in  extending  to 
his  family  my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  from  Illinois  in  paying 
tribute  to  Charles  F.  Carpentier,  Illinois 
secretary  of  state,  who  passed  on  last 
Friday  morning. 

Charles  Carpentier  was  a  longtime 
friend  with  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly, 
and  with  whom  I  had  a  long  association 
during  his  distinguished  service  as  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carpentier's  sponsorship  of  high- 
way safety  legislation  led  to  the  saving 
of  many  thousands  of  lives  on  our  high- 
ways. His  support  of  measures  to  estab- 
lish a  modern  driver's  Ucense  law  has 
resulted  in  saving  both  lives  and  money 
to  Illinois  citizens. 

Mr.  Carpentier's  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  investors  in  securities  was 
demonstrated  in  the  modern  lUinois  se- 
curities law,  the  passage  of  which  he  en- 
couraged actively. 

These  measures  are  mere  examples  of 
the  constructive  legislation  which  re- 
sulted from  Mr.  Carpentier's  efforts  and 
vision.  In  addition,  Mr.  Carpentier 
gained  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  im- 
partiality in  the  administration  of  these 
and  all  other  laws  which  came  within 
his  jurisdiction  as  secretary  of  state. 

At  this  hour  it  is  appropriate  to  recall 
not  only  Charles  Carpentier's  public 
service  which  was  climaxed  by  his  bril- 
liant career  as  secretary  of  state,  but 
to  meditate  also  on  his  life  as  a  hus- 
band, father,  and  friend. 

Charles  Carpentier  was  a  loving  and 
beloved  husband  smd  father.  He  was  a 
valued  friend,  and  a  man  upon  whose 
loyalty  and  fidelity  men  came  to  rely  both 
in  and  out  of  public  life. 

In  expressing  my  personal  sorrow  as 
well  as  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
people  of  Illinois  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Charles  F.  Carpentier,  I  want 
also  to  offer  my  sympathy  to  his  be- 
reaved widow,  Alta  Carpentier,  his  son. 
Donald  Carpentier.  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Piper,  and  other  members  of 

the  family. 

Mr.  RUSMFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objectio|i 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  frort 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection.  i 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wis^ 
to  join  my  colleagues  from  Illinois  [Mf. 
McLosKEY  and  Mr.  Arends]  in  expressf- 
Ing  my  deepest  regret  at  the  loss  of  oij 
outstanding  secretary  of  state,  the  Hori- 
orable  Charles  Carpentier.  He  was  b 
great  American,  a  dedicated  and  rej- 
spected  public  official,  and  a  fightinjg 
Republican.  The  respect  in  which  He 
was  held  by  the  people  of  the  State  Of 
nilnois  bears  testimony  to  his  abUitt. 
diligence,  and  concern  for  good  goven|- 
ment.  It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  lo$s 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  my  respects  arid 
express  my  sincere  sorrow. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,!  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.      J 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectidn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  fro|n 
Illinois?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  ! 

Mrs  REID  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  express- 
ing tribute  to  a  good  friend  and  de- 
voted pubUc  servant  of  IlUnois— Secre- 
tary of  State  Charles  F.  Carpentier.  "Mr. 
Republican,"  as  he  was  often  callad. 
spent  40  years  of  his  Ufe  in  public  serv- 
ice beginning  as  an  alderman  for  the 
city  of  East  Moline  in  1924  and  workitig 
upwards  to  mayor  of  that  city  and  latjer 
State  senator  until  he  finally  became  sefc- 
retary  of  state  in  1952— a  position  to 
which  he  was  reelected  twice. 

His  high  standards  for  traffic  safaty 
and  driver's  license  laws  were  a  major 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Illinois,  and  he  established!  a 
record  of  performance  that  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  his  successors  to  match. 

I  am  grateful  for  his  friendship  that 
I  was  privileged  to  share,  and  I  extend 
my  deepest  and  most  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  family  in  this  hour  of  loss  ajid 

sadness.  .    „      t. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  join  wth 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
in  his  expression  of  deep  grief  at  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Charles  F.  Cfer- 
pentier.  one  of  the  great  and  beloved  s^ns 
of  Illinois.  I  assure  my  dear  colleague 
that  every  Democratic  heart  in  Illiilois 
is  deeply  touched  with  sadness  as  I  kriow 
is  every  Republican  heart.  As  a  sol4ier 
in  World  War  I,  as  the  five-term  mayor 
of  East  Moline,  as  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  of  Illinois,  and  as 
the  always  helpful  and  able  secretarj*  of 
state  of  Illinois.  Charley  Carpentier  gjave 
a  life  of  service,  devotion,  and  dedication 
to  the  people  of  his  commvmity.  State, 
and  Nation.  We  all.  Democrats  and  Re 
publicans,  weep  at  his  passing. 


the  President  of  the  United  States ;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  PubUc  Law  307.  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12, 1934. 1  am  send- 
ing for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
the  report  of  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30, 1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  April  6,  1964. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  section  108(b)  of  Public 
Law  87-256,  the  Mutual  EducatlomQ  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  First  Annual  Report  on 
Special  International  Exhibitions  for  the 

fiscal  year  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  6.  1964. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  TRAIN- 
ING ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  85-507,  approved  July  7, 
1958),  I  am  sending  to  the  Congress 
forms  supplying  information  on  those 
employees  who,  during  fiscal  year  1963, 
participated  in  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  in  courses  that  were  over 
120  days  in  duration  and  those  employees 
who  received  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  as  the  result  of  receiving 
an  award  or  contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  6.  1964. 


PUBLIC  LAW  480— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC  NO.  294) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanjring  papers,  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ordered  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  the  19th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  vmder  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31.  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  April  3.  1964. 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD  FOR  FISCAL  1963— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  277) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  and  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  printed  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  compUance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b)  4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  approved  June  24,  1937.  and 
of  section  12(1)  of  the  RaUroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  approved  June 
25.  1938.  I  am  sending  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  April  6,  1964. 


WORK  PLANS,  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation, which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

March  27,  1964. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursiiant  to  the 
provision  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  approved  the  work  plans  transmitted  to 
you  which  were  referred  to  this  committee. 
The  work  plans  Involved  are : 

State,  watershed,  executive  communica- 
tion ntunber,  committee  approval : 

Kansas  and   OklahOTna.   Big  Caney,  1399, 
February  4.  1964. 
Mississippi.  Town  Creek.  1399.  Febriiary  4, 

Ohio.  Rush  Creek.  1399.  February  4,  1964. 
Wyoming.   North   Fork   of   Powder   River, 
1399.  February  4.  1964. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Charles  A.  Bucklkt, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY  FOR  F!lS- 
CAL  YEAR  1963— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 

the  House  the  following  message  from 


SPECIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  1963— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    This  is 
Consent  Calendar  day.    The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar.   

ACQUISITION     OF     PROPERTY     IN 
SQUARE  758  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

^Mr  (SROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SAINT-GAUDENS     NATIONAL      HIS- 
TORIC SITE.   N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4018) 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Salnt- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site,  N.H.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bUl?  ,     ,  . 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAKE  ERIE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill?  ,       _     , 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    this    biU    be 

passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  70TH  INTERNATIONAL  PUB- 
LISHERS CONGRESS 
The  Clerk  called  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion  120  providing  for  the  recognition 
and  endorsement  of  the  70th  Interna- 
tional Publishers  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerK 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  rec- 
ognition and  endorsement  of  the  Seven- 
teenth International  Publishers  Congress 

Whereas  the  United  States  has.  for  the  first 
time,  been  accorded  the  honor  of  receiving 
several  hundred  delegates  from  more  than 
twenty  countries  throughout  the  world  m 
May  and  June  1965  to  participate  In  de- 
liberations on  the  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities of  international  book  and  music  pub- 
lishing :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby   extends  Its  ofHclal  welcome  to  the 
book  and  music  publishers  from  abroad  who 
will  attend  the  Seventeenth  Congress  of  the 
International     Publishers     Association     In 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  May  30- 
June  5.  1965.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Book  Publishers  Council.  Inc..  and 
the  Music  Publishers  Association,  ^c     T^« 
President    Is    authorized    and    requested   to 
erant  recognition.  In  such  ways  as  be  may 
deem  proper,  to  the  International  Publish- 
ers Congress,  calling  upon  officials  and  agen- 
cies   of    the    Government    to   provide    such 
assistance,  facilities,  and  cooperation  as  the 
occasion  may  warrant. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
THE  U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  102)  to 
provide  for  additional  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill?  ^      ,         _    ^  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOHN  MUIR  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE.  CALIF. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  439)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  John 
Muir  National  Monument. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


LAND  MANAGEMENT— MULTIPLE 

USE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5159) 
to  authorize  and  direct  that  certain  lands 
exclusively  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  of  products  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cierK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    St^es    o/ 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  la 
S^llcy  of  the  congress  that  (a)  the  pub- 
lic lands    (b)  the  revested  Oregon  and  Call- 
forntrand    Coos    Bay    Wagon    fo^d    grant 
lands    and  (c)    all  other  Federal  lands.  In- 
SSdlng  those  situated  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
Which  are  exclusively  administered  by  the 
secretarv  of  the  Interior   through  the  Bu- 
r^i  Of  Land  Managements   s^^all  Je  man- 
aeed  for  (1)  domestic  livestock  grazing    (2) 
Slh  and  wildlife  development  and  utll^- 
tion   (3)  industrial  development.  (4)  mineral 
production.  (5)  occupancy.  (6)  o^Moor  rec- 
reation   (7)    timber  production.    (8)    water- 
shed protection,  (9)  wilderness  P'-«e^^f^\°°' 
and  (10)  other  beneficial  purposes.    Nothing 
herein   Shan  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
furisdlctlon  or  responsibilities  of  the  several 
States  with  respect  to  these  lands. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized' and  directed  to  ^^;'^^°^ ^f-J^J^.f' 
mlnlster  the  lands  described  In  section  If  or 
multiple  use  and  sustained  y^eld  o^  the  sev- 
eral products  and  services  obtainable  there- 


from In  the  administration  of  such  land* 
due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  aU  per- 
tinent factors,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
ecology,  priorities  of  use,  and  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  resources  In  parUcu- 
lar  areas. 

Sec    3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  following 
terms  shall  have  the  following  meanings:  — 

(a)  The  term  "public  lands"  means  any 
lands  (1)  withdrawn  or  reserved  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  6910  of  November  26. 
1934  as  amended,  or  6964  of  February  5,  1936. 
as  amended,  or  (2)  within  a  grazing  district 
established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1934  (48  Stat.  1269).  as  amended,  or  (3) 
located  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  which  are  not 
otherwise  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  a  Fed- 
eral use  or  purpose. 

(b)  "Multiple  tise"  means  the  management 
of  the   various  surface  and  subsurface  re- 
sources so  that  they  are  utilized  In  the  com- 
bination that  wiU  best  meet  the  present  and 
future    needs  of  the  American   people;    the 
most  Judicious  use  of  the  land  for  some  or  aU 
of  these  resources   or  related   services   over 
areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  lati- 
tude   for    periodic    adjustments    In    use    to 
conform  to  changing  needs  and  conditions; 
the  use  of  some  land  for  less  than  all  of  the 
resources;  and  harmonious  and  coordinated 
management  of  the  various  resources,  each 
with  the  other,  without  Impairment  of  the 
productivity  of  the  land,  with  consideration 
being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the  vari- 
ous resovu-ces,  and  not  necessarily  the  com- 
bination of  uses  that  will  give  the  greatest 
dollar  return  or  the  greatest  unit  output. 

(c)  "Sustained  yield  of  the  several  prod- 
ucts and  services"  means  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  In  perpetuity  of  a  high- 
level  annual  or  regular  periodic  output  of 
the  various  renewable  resources  of  land  with- 
out Impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the 
land. 

Sec.  4.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  de- 
clared to  be  supplemental  to  the  purpose* 
for  which  any  of  the  Federal  lands  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  have  been  designated,  ac- 
quired, withdrawn,  reserved,  held,  or  admin- 
istered. This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
repeal,  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  any  existing 
law.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  min- 
ing and  mineral  leasing  laws. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following  langiiage:  That,  consist- 
ent with  and  supplemental  to  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934,  as  amended 
(48  Stat.  1269;  43  U.S.C.  315)  and  pending 
the  Implementation  of  recommendations  to 
be  made  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
velop and  promulgate  regtUatlons  contain- 
ing   criteria    by    which    he    will    determine 
which  of  the  public  lands  and  other  Federal 
lands.  Including  those  situated  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  exclvislvely  administered  by  him 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
shall  be  (a)  disposed  of  because  they  are  (1) 
required  for  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  community  or  (2)  are  chiefly  val- 
uable for  residential,  commercial,  Indxistrlal, 
or   public  uses   or  development  or    (b)    re- 
tained, at  least  during  this  period,  In  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  managed  for  (1)  domes- 
tic livestock  grazing,  (2)  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
velopment and  utUlzatlon,  <3)  industrial  de- 
velopment.    (4)     mineral     production.     (5) 
occupany.  (6)    outdoor  recreation.   (7)    tim- 
ber production.  (8)  watershed  protection.  (9) 
wilderness  preservation,  or  (10)  preservation 
of  public  values  that  would  be  lost  If  the  land 
passed    from    Federal    ownership.     No    such 
regxdatlon  shall  become  effective  untU  the 
expiration  of  at  least  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee  has  held  a  public 
hearing    thereon.     Before  such  public  hear- 
ing Is  held,  a  notice  of  at  least  thirty  days 
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shall  have  been  given  through  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  notification  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speakir 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  both  (if 
whom  shall  receive  with  the  notice  a  copy  (ft 
the  proposed  regulation. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sha  1. 
as  soon  as  possible,  review  the  public  lands 
as  defined  herein.  In  the  light  of  the  crlter  a 
contained  In  the  regulations  issued  with  this 
section  to  determine  which  lands  shall  lie 
classified  as  suitable  for  disposal  and  whkh 
lands  he  considers  to  contain  such  values  is 
to  make  them  more  suitable  for  retention  n 
Federal  ownership  for  interim  manageme]it 
under  the  principles  enunciated  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  malting  his  determinations  the  Se;- 
retary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  sll 
pertinent  factors,  including,  but  not  llmlt(d 
to  ecology,  priorities  of  use.  and  the  relatl  re 
values  of  the  various  resources  in  partlculir 
areas. 

"(1)  None  of  the  land  subject  to  this  A:t 
Bh£ill  be  given  a  designation  or  classlflcatic  n 
unless  such  designation  or  classification  Is 
authorized  by  statute  or  defined  In  reguli- 
tlons  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior. 

"Sec.  2.  At  least  sixty  days  prior  to  takli  ig 
the  following  actions  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  or  his  designee  shall  give  such  pu  J- 
Uc  notice  of  the  proposed  action  as  he  deeris 
appropriate,  including  publication  in  tlie 
Federal  Register  and  in  a  newspaper  having 
general  circulation  in  the  area  or  areas  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  affected  land: 

"(a)  Claaalflcatlon  for  sale  or  other  dis- 
posal under  any  statute  of  a  tract  of  land  n 
excess  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  acres. 

"(b)  Classification  for  management  by  tlie 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  an  area  In 
excess  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  when  the  action  will  exclude  frokn 
the  area  permanently,  or  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time,  one  or  more  uses  enumerate  (d 
in  section  1  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shiiU 
develop  and  administer  for  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  of  the  several  products  and 
services  obtainable  therefrom  those  pub!  Ic 
lands  that  are  determined  to  be  suitable  fpr 
Interim  management  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"8bc.  4.  Publication  of  notice  In  the  Fel- 
eral  Register  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  a  proposed  classification  under  this  yict 
shall  have  the  effect  of  segregating  such  land 
from  settlement,  location,  sale,  selection,  ea- 
try,  lease,  or  other  formal  disposal  under  tie 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  proposed  classification  or  subsequent 
notification  thereof  specifies  that  the  la:  id 
shall  remain  open  for  one  or  more  of  8u:h 
forms  of  disposal  under  the  public  land  la\  rs. 
The  segregative  effect  of  such  proposed  clis- 
slflcatlon  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  tvo 
years  from  the  date  of  publication  unldss 
classification  has  theretofore  been  complet  ed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
hereunder,  or  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  terminate  it  sooner.  Lands  cliis- 
sified  for  sale  or  other  disposal  shall  be  ofTeied 
for  sale  or  such  other  disposal  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  publication  of  the  pi  o- 
posed  classification  and  if  not  so  offered  :  or 
sale  or  other  disposal  the  segregative  effdct 
shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  publication.  The  proposed 
classification  or  proposed  sale  or  other  dis- 
posal may  be  continued  beyond  the  two-ynar 
period  if  notice  of  such  proposed  contiru- 
ance,  including  a  statement  of  necessity  'or 
continued  segregation.  Is  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  more  than  ninety 
days  nor  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  1he 
expiration  of  the  two-year  period  specif  ed 
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herein;  and  thereupon  the  segregative  effect 
shall  be  extended  for  such  additional  period 
as  is  specified  in  the  notice,  not  exceeding 
two  years;  unless  Congress  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  terminates  the  segregation  at 
any  earlier  date. 

"Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  following 
terms  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

"(a)  The  term  'public  lands'  means  any 
lands  (1)  withdrawn  or  reserved  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  6910  of  November  26, 
1934,  as  amended,  or  6964  of  February  5,  1935, 
as  amended,  or  (2)  within  a  grazing  district 
established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1934  (48  Stat.  1269),  as  amended,  or  (3)  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Alaska,  which  are  not 
otherwise  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  a  Fed- 
eral use  or  purpose. 

"(b)  'Multiple  use  'means  the  management 
of  the  various  surface  and  subsurface  re- 
sources so  that  they  are  utilized  in  the  com- 
bination that  will  best  meet  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  American  people;  the 
most  judicious  use  of  the  land  for  some  or 
all  of  these  resources  or  related  services  over 
areas  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  lati- 
tude for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  con- 
form to  changing  needs  and  conditions;  the 
use  of  some  land  for  less  than  all  of  the  re- 
sources; and  harmonious  and  coordinated 
management  of  the  various  resources,  each 
with  the  other,  without  Impairment  of  the 
productivity  of  the  land,  with  consideration 
being  given  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  resources,  and  not  necessarily  the 
combination  of  uses  that  will  give  the  great- 
est dollar  return  or  the  greatest  unit  output. 

"(c)  'Sustained  yield  of  the  several  prod- 
ucts and  services'  means  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  a  high-level  annual  or 
regular  periodic  output  of  the  various  re- 
newable resources  of  land  without  Impair- 
ment of  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

"Sec.  6.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  de- 
clared to  be  supplemental  to  the  purposes 
for  which  any  of  the  Federal  lands  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  have  been  designated,  ac- 
quired, withdrawn,  reserved,  held,  or  admin- 
istered. This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  repeal.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  any  existing 
law.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  min- 
ing and  mineral  leasing  laws. 

"Sec.  7.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as — 

"(a)  Restricting  prospecting,  locating,  de- 
veloping, mining,  entering,  leasing,  or 
patenting  the  mineral  resources  of  the  lands 
to  which  this  Act  applies  under  law  appli- 
cable thereto  pending  action  inconsistent 
therewith  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Restricting  the  entry  and  settlement 
of  lands  open  to  entry  and  settlement  under 
the  public  land  laws  pending  action  incon- 
sistent therewith  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Restricting  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior from  disposing  of  lands  under  appli- 
cable statutes  after  the  land  has  been  classi- 
fied in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

"(d)  Affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  respon- 
sibilities of  the  several  States  with  respect 
to  the  lands  referred  to  herein. 

"Sec.  8.  The  authorizations  and  require- 
ments of  this  Act  shall  expire  June  30,  1968, 
except  that  the  segregation  prior  to  June  30, 
1968,  of  any  public  lands  from  settlement, 
location,  sale,  selection,  entry,  lease,  or  other 
form  of  disposal  under  the  public  land  laws 
shall  continue  for  the  period  of  time  allowed 
by  this  Act." 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  committee  amendment).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  that  cer- 
tain lands  exclusively  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  classified 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  disp>osal  or 
interim  management  under  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sustained 
yield  of  products  and  .services,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  TEMPORARY  AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR  THE  SALE  OP  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5498) 
to  promote  the  sale  and  beneficial  use 
of  public  lands  by  amending  section  2455 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  1171),  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  2455 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  1171),  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  2455.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2357  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(43  U.S.C  678)  and  of  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1890  (26  Stat.  391),  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  sell  any  public  lands  which  he  clas- 
sifies as  proper  for  disposition  and  as  not 
needed  for  Federal  program  requirements  or 
the  long-range  administration  of  the  public 
lands,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
acres  each,  to  qualified  governmental  agen- 
cies at  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  or 
to  qualified  Individuals  at  public  auction  at 
not  less  than  their  fair  market  value.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation,  under 
such  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate,  that 
owners  of  land  contiguous  to  the  land  offered 
for  public  auction  under  this  section  and  au- 
thorized users  of  such  offered  land  may  have 
a  preference  right  to  buy  the  offered  land  at 
the  highest  bid  price,  considering  such  fac- 
tors as  extent  of  contiguity  of  the  offered  and 
privately  owned  land,  duration  of  ownership 
of  the  privately  owned  land,  legitimate  his- 
torical use,  and  topography  of  the  offered 
land,  and  desirable  land  pattern  tind  use. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  this 
section  to  promote  the  beneficial  use  and 
disposition  of  public  lands.  Proposed  classi- 
fications and  sales  under  this  section  shall 
be  considered  In  the  light  of  their  effect 
upon  the  conservation  of  nat\iral  resources 
and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Individuals  and 
communities  Involved,  and  their  consistency 
with  local  governmental  laws,  ordinances, 
plans,  and  programs. 

"(c)  The  notation  In  the  proper  land  office 
of  a  proposal  to  classify  lands  under  this 
section,  or  the  classification  of  lands  under 
this  section  shall  segregate  the  lands  from 
further  application  to  make  entry,  selection, 
or  location,  and  from  settlement  and  location 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
United  States  mining  laws,  but  not  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate,  but  all  segregations 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  valid 
rights  existing  at  the  time  of  segregation. 
No  application  shall  be  filed  to  purchase 
lands  under  this  section  except  lands  which 
have  been  opened  thereto  by  the  Secretary. 
"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  word 'Secretary' means  Secretary 
of  the  Interior, 
t 
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"(2)  The  term  'public  lands'  means  any 
nubile  lands  which  are  withdrawn  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  6910  dated  November 
26   1934    as  amended,  or  by  Executive  Order 
Numbered  6964  dated  February  5,  1935,  as 
amended    or   pursuant   to  section   1   of   the 
Act   of    June    28,    1934    (48    Stat.    1269),   as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  315) ,  and  not  otherwise 
reserved,  or   which  are  vacant,  unappropri- 
ated, and  unreserved  public  lands  In  Alaska. 
"(3)   The    term     'qualified    governmental 
aeency'  means  any  of  the  foUowing,  includ- 
ing their  lawful  agents  and  Instrumentali- 
ties- (A)  the  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
other  local   government  subdivision  within 
which  the  land  is  located  and  (B)  any  munic- 
ipality within  convenient  access  to  the  lands 
if  the  lands  are  within  the  same  State  as  the 
municipality. 

"(4)  The  term  'qualified  Individual*  means 
(A)  any  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or  other- 
wise a  national  of  the  United  States  (or  who 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen) aged  twenty-one  years  or  more;  (B)  any 
partnership  or  association,  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  is  a  qualified  Individual  as  de- 
fined In  subparagraph  (A);  and  (C)  any 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  thereof,  and 
authorized  to  hold  title  to  real  property  In 
the  State  In  which  the  land  Is  located. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
sider and  proceed  with  the  applications  filed 
and  transactions  Initiated  under  section  2455 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  1171),  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  which  were  valid  and  subsisting  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
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Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following  language:  "That  pend- 
ing the  Implementation  of  recommendations 
to  be  made  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority that  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
dispose  of  public  lands  that  have  been  classi- 
fied for  disposal  In  accordance  with  a  deter- 
mination that  (a)  the  lands  are  required  for 
the  orderly   growth  and  development  of  a 
community  or  (b)  the  lands  are  chiefly  val- 
uable for  residential,  commercial.  Industrial, 
or  public  uses  or  development.     Such  dis- 
posals shaU  be  In  tracts  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  one  hudred  and  twenty  acres  each 
to   qualified   governmental   agencies   at   the 
appraised  fair  market  value  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  to 
qualified    Individuals    through    competitive 
bidding  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"Sec  2.  At  least  ninety  days  prior  to  offer- 
ing lands  for  sale  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  notify 
the  head  of  the  governing  body  of  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  SUte  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  zoning  In  the  geographic  area 
within  which  the  lands  are  located  or,  In 
the  absence  of  such  political  subdivision,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  in  order  to  afford  the 
appropriate  body  with  the  opportunity  of 
zoning  for  the  use  of  the  land  in  accordance 
with  local  planning  and  development. 
Nothing  herein  contained,  however,  shall 
be  construed  as  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  withhold  sale  of  the  lands 
until  zoning  action  haa  been  completed. 

"Sec  3.  At  least  thirty  days  before  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  a  governmental 
agency  or  of  the  opening  of  bids  from  in- 
dividuals, notice  of  the  offering  of  lands  for 
sale  in  accordance  with  this  Act  shaU  be 
fiimlshed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 


in  the  area  In  which  the  lands  are  situated 
and  by  publication  of  the  notice  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

"Sec  4  All  patents  or  other  evidences  oi 
title  issued  under  this  Act  shall  contain  a 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  min- 
eral deposits  which  shall  thereupon  be  with- 
drawn from  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws  Including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws.  Patents  and  other  evidences 
of  title  shall  also  contain  such  conditions, 
reservations,  and  reasonable  restrictions  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  considers  neces- 
sary In  the  public  Interest  Including  but  not 
limited  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  to  Insure  proper  devel- 
oprnent  of  the  lands  after  they  have  passed 
from  Federal  ownership. 

"Sec    5    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  tno 
following  terms  have  the  following  mean- 

"(a)  'Public  lands'  means  any  public  lands 
which  are  withdrawn  by  Executive  Order 
Numbered  6910  dated  November  26,  1934.  as 
amended,  or  by  Executive  Order  Numbered 
6964  dated  February  5,  1935,  as  amended,  or 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1934  (48  Stat.  1269) ,  as  amended  (43  U^.C. 
315)  and  not  otherwise  reserved,  or  which 
are  Vacant,  unappropriated,  and  unreserved 
public  lands  in  Alaska. 

"(b)  'Qualified  governmental  agency 
means  any  of  the  following.  Including  their 
lawful  agents  and  Instrumentalities:  (A) 
the  State,  county,  municipality,  or  other 
local  government  subdivision  within  which 
the  land  is  located  and  (B)  any  municipality 
within  convenient  access  to  the  lands  if  the 
lands  are  within  the  same  State  as  the 
municipality. 

"(c)  'Qualified  individual'  means  (A)  any 
individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or  other- 
wise a  national  of  the  United  States 
(or  who  has  declared  his  Intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen)  aged  twenty-one  years  or 
more-  (B)  any  partnership  or  association, 
each  of  the  members  of  which  is  a  qualified 
individual  as  defined  in  subparagraph  (A); 
and  (C)  any  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
thereof  and  authorized  to  hold  title  to  real 
property  In  the  State  In  which  the  land  Is 
located. 

**S«c.  6.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  expire  June  30,  1968,  except  that  sales 
concerning  which  notice  has  been  given  in 
accordance  with  section  3  hereof  prior  to 
June  30.  1968,  may  be  consummated  and  pat- 
ents Issued  in  connection  therewith  after 
Jvme  30, 1968." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Mr  ASPINALL  (Interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  committee  amendment). 
Mr  Speaker  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  committee 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  temporary  authority 
for  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LAND  ACTIONS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8305) 
to  provide  that  untU  June  30.  1968.  Con- 
gress shall  be  notified  of  certain  pro- 
posed public  land  actions. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  designee,  may 
not  effect  the  withdrawal,  reservation,  re- 
striction, or  change  In  use  designation  or 
classification  involving  more  than  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  public 
lands  untU  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  upon  which  a  report  of  the 
facts.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing information,  concerning  the  proposed 
action  Is  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

(1)  the  officer  or  agency  proposing  tne 
withdrawal,  reservation,  restriction,  designa- 
tion, or  classification; 

(2)  the  agency  having  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  lands; 

(3)  the  purpose  for  which  the  area  is  pro- 
posed to  be  used  or.  If  the  p\irpose  Is  classi- 
fied for  national  security  reaaons,  a  statement 
to  that  effect  and,  if  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  has  been  withheld  for  security 
retisons,  a  statement  to  that  effect; 

(4)  the  location,  acreage,  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  area; 

(5)  the  period  dvirlng  which  the  proposed 
withdrawal,  reservation,  restriction,  desig- 
nation, or  classification  wUl  continue  in 
effect* 

(6)  description     of     any     contamination 

which  may  result; 

(7)  effect  on  any  nonpublic  lands  wlthm 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  described  area 
and  if  acquisition  of  nonpublic  lands  is  pro- 
posed, citation  of  authority  for  acqxnsltlon; 

(8)  detailed  discussion  of  the  effect  that 
the  proposed  action  will  have  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  land  laws.  Including  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  and  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  conservation,  uti- 
lization, and  development  of  mineral,  timber, 
and  other  material  resources;  grazing,  fish, 
wildlife,  and  water  resources;  and  scenic, 
wilderness,  recreation,  and  other  values; 

(9)  a  statement  of  the  leases,  licenses,  or 
permits  In  force.  Indicating  those  that  would 
be  terminated  after  the  proposed  action  Is 
consummated;  and 

(10)  whether  the  purpose  for  which  the 
area  Is  proposed  to  be  used  Involves  the  use 
of  water. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
not  effect  any  formal  classification  or  desig- 
nation of  national  forest  lands  Involving  five 
thousand  acres  or  more  when  the  action  will 
exclude  from  the  area  one  or  more  major 
^XBee  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  or  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  effect 
a  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  lands  involving 
five  thousand  acres  or  more  In  conjunction 
with  national  forest  use  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  sixty  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  a  report  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
proposed  action  Is  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.     The  reports  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  contain 
the  InformaUon  set  forth  In  section  1  of  this 

Act 

Sec.  3.  The  filing  of  an  application  by  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restriction,  or  the 
publication  of  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  proposed 
designation  or  classification  of  pubUc  lands 
shall  have  the  effect  of  segregating  such  land 
from  settlement,  location,  sale,  selection,  en- 
try, lease,  or  other  form  of  disposal  imder  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  unless  the  application 
or  the  publication  or  a  subsequent  modifi- 
cation  of   such   application   or   publication 
specifies  that  the  land  shall  remain  open  for 
one  or  more  such  forms  of  disposal  xmder  the 
public  land   laws.     Such  segregative   effect 
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shall  continue  for  a  period  of  two  years  frokn 
the  date  of  application  or  publication,  unlefss 
withdrawal,  reservation,  restriction,  deslp- 
natlon,  or  classification  has  theretofore  bef n 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  provlslotis 
of  this  Act  or  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  I^i- 
terlor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  requesting 
agency  shall  terminate  It  sooner.  Not  mete 
than  ninety  days  nor  less  than  thirty  daws 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  two-yaar 
period,  the  proposal  may  be  renewed  and 
notice  of  such  renewal.  Including  a  statemetit 
of  the  necessity  for  continued  segregation 
shall  be  given  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representja- 
tlves  and  filed  for  publication  In  the  Pedefal 
Register  whereupon  the  segregative  effect 
shall  be  extended  for  an  additional  perlt>d 
not  exceeding  two  years,  unless  Congress,  lor 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  cc 
currence  of  the  requesting  agency,  tei 
nates  the  segregation  at  an  earlier  date. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  in  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  proposed  withdrawals,  reservatloiis. 
and  restrictions  of  public  lands  for  defei^e 
purposes  requiring  an  Act  of  Congress  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  jof 
February  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  27):  and  nothling 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  j  as 
superseding  or  amending  that  Act. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  tetm 
"public  lands"  Includes  (a)  the  public  do- 
main of  the  United  States,  (b)  reservatio^is. 
other  than  Indian  reservations,  created  frtom 
the  public  domain,  (c)  lands  permanently!  or 
temporarily  withdrawn,  reserved,  or  with- 
held from  private  appropriation  and  dispoeal 
under  the  public  land  lands,  including  the 
mining  laws,  and  (d)  the  surface  and  soib- 
surface  resources  of  all  such  lands.  I 

Sec.  6.  The  requirements  of  this  Act  sl^aU 
expire  June  30, 1968.  j 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  And 
insert  the  following  language:  "That  pending 
the  implementation  of  recommendations|  to 
be  made  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlorl  or 
his  designee,  may  not  effect  the  wlthdrayal, 
reservation,  restriction,  or  change  in 
designation  or  classification  involving  injore 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  slarty 
acres  of  public  lands  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  from  the  date  upon  whjich 
a  report  of  the  facts,  including  but  not  ijm 
ited  to  the  following  information,  concwn 
Ing  the  proposed  action  is  submitted  to 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speake 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

"(1)   the  officer  or  agency  proposing 
withdrawal,  reservation,  restriction,  deslgna 
tlon,  or  classification; 

"(2)   the  agency  having  administrative 
risdictlon  over  the  lands; 

"(3)  the  purpose  for  which  the  arei  is 
proposed  to  be  used  or.  If  the  purpost  is 
classified  for  national  security  reasons,  a 
statement  to  that  effect  and,  if  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  has  been  wlthl>eld 
for  sectuity  reasons,  a  statement  to  that 
effect; 

"(4)  the  location,  acreage,  and  legal  jde- 
scrlptlon  of  the  area;  I 

"(5)   the  period  during  which  the  proposed 
withdrawal,  reservation,  restriction,  designa- 
tion, or  classification  will  continue  in  effect; 
"(6)   description    of    any     contamlna^on 
which  may  result;  i 

"(7)  effect  on  any  nonpublic  lands  wlihln 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  described  krea 
and.  If  acquisition  of  nonpublic  lands  is  pro- 
posed, citation  of  authority  for  acqulsitiion; 
"(8)  detailed  discussion  of  the  effect  that 
the  proposed  action  will  have  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  and  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  conserva  ion. 
Utilization,  and  development  of  mineral,  ilm- 
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ber,  and  other  material  resovirces;  grazing, 
fish,  wildlife,  and  water  resources,  and  scenic, 
wilderness,  recreation,  and  other  values; 

"(9)  a  statement  of  the  leases,  licenses,  or 
permits  In  force,  indicating  those  that  would 
be  terminated  after  the  proposed  action  is 
consununated;  and 

"(10)  whether  the  purpose  for  which  the 
area  Is  proposed  to  be  used  Involves  the  use 
of  water. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
not  effect  any  formal  classification  or  desig- 
nation of  national  forest  lands  involving 
five  thousand  acres  or  more  when  the  action 
will  exclude  from  the  area  one  or  more  major 
uses  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  or 
request  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  effect 
a  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  lands  involv- 
ing five  thousand  acres  or  more  in  conjunc- 
tion with  national  forest  use  until  after  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  a  report  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
proposed  action  is  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  reports  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  contain 
the  information  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  filing  of  an  application  by  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restriction,  or 
the  publication  of  notice  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a 
proposed    designation    or    classification     of 
public  lands  or  the  publication  of  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture that   he  has,   in  accordance  with 
section  2  hereof,   notified  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  his  intention  to  request 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  effect  a  with- 
drawal or  reservation  of  public  lands  shall 
have  the  effect  of  segregating  such  land  from 
settlement,    location,    sale,    selection,    entry, 
lease,   or  other   form   of  disposal  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  unless  the  application 
or  the  publication  or  a  subsequent  modifica- 
tion   of    such     application    or    publication 
specifies  that  the  land  shall  remain  open  for 
one  or  more  such  forms  of  disposal  under 
the    public     land     laws.     Such     segregative 
effect    shall    continue    for    a    period    of    two 
years  from  the  date  of  application  or  publi- 
cation,  unless   withdrawal,    reservation,    re- 
striction,   designation,    or   classification   has 
theretofore    been    completed    in    accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  requesting  agency  shall  termi- 
nate it  sooner.     Not  more  than  ninety  days 
nor  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  two-year  period,  the  proposal 
may  be  renewed  and  notice  of  such  renewal. 
Including  a  statement  of  the  necessity  for 
continued  segregation  shall  be  given  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of   Representatives  and  filed  for 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  where- 
upon the  segregative  effect  shall  be  extended 
for  an  additional  period  not  exceeding  two 
years,  unless  Congress,   or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  the  concurrence  of  the  re- 
questing agency,  terminates  the  segregation 
at  an  earlier  date. 

"Sec.  4.  The  provisions  In  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  proposed  withdrawals,  reserva- 
tions, and  restrictions  of  public  lands  for 
defense  purposes  requiring  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  February  28.  1958  (72  Stat.  27); 
and  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  superseding  or  amending  that 
Act. 

"Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
"(a)  The  term  "public  lands'  includes  (1) 
the  public  domain  of  the  United  States;  (2) 
reservations,  other  than  Indian  reservations, 
created  from  the  public  domain;  (3)  lands 
permanently  or  temporarily  withdrawn  from 


the  public  domain  and  reserved  or  withheld 
from  private  appropriation,  and  (4)  the  sur- 
face  and  subsurface  resources  of  all  such 
lands. 

"(b)  The  term  'withdrawal,  reservation,  or 
restriction*  Includes  withdrawal  actions  tak- 
en under  (1)  the  authorities  Included  in 
Executive  Order  No.  10355  of  May  26.  1962 
(17  F.R.  4831);  (2)  the  Act  of  June  17.  1902 
(32  Stat.  388;  43  U.S.C.  416);  (3)  the  Act  of 
April  16.  1906,  as  amended  (34  Stat.  116;  43 
U.S.C.  561);  (4)  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June 
28.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  1269;  43  U.S.C. 
315);  (5)  section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  14. 
1898  (30  Stat.  413;  48  U.S.C.  464);  (6)  the 
Act  of  May  24,  1928.  as  amended  (45  Stat. 
728;  49  U.S.C.  211-214). 

"(c)  The  terms  'change  in  use  designation 
and  use  classification'  includes  (1)  classifica- 
tions under  section  7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  of  June  28,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
1272;  43  U.S.C.  315f);  (2)  classifications  \m- 
der  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 
of  June  14,  1926.  as  amended  (44  Stat.  741;  43 
U.S.C.  869.  869  1-4) ;  (3)  classifications  under 
the  Small  Tract  Act  of  June  1.  1938.  as 
amended  (52  Stat.  609;  43  U.S.C.  682a-e);  (4) 
classifications  under  the  Alaska  Public  Sale 
Act  of  August  30.  1949  (63  Stat.  679;  48 
U.S.C.  364a-e);  (5)  orders  to  prevent  issu- 
ance of  leases,  licenses,  or  permits;  (6)  orders 
to  prevent  cutting  of  timber  or  removal  of 
other  materials;  (7)  orders  closing  public 
lands  to  applications  under  the  public-land 
laws;  (8)  mineral  classifications  of  public 
lands;  and  (9)  water-power  site  classifica- 
tions of  public  lands. 

"Sec  6.  Notification  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  not  be  required  under  this  Act  if  no- 
tification of  classification  or  proposed  classi- 
fication has  been  furnished  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  any  other  statute 
within  two  years  of  the  withdrawal,  reserva- 
tion, restriction,  or  change  in  use  designa- 
tion, or  classification  of  the  same  lands  un- 
der procedures  specified  in  this  Act. 

"Sec.  7.  The  requirements  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  June  30,  1968,  except  that  the  segrega- 
tion of  any  public  lands  under  this  Act  prior 
to  June  30,  1968,  shall  continue  for  the  period 
of  time  allowed  by  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLAIMS  SCRIP.  LIEU  SELECTION. 
AND  SIMILAR  RIGHTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4149) 
to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
arising  out  of  scrip,  lieu  selection,  and 
similar  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  except 
for  military  bounty  land  warrants,  all  claims 
and  holdings  recorded  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 5.  1955  (69  Stat.  534.  535),  which  are 
not  satisfied  in  one  of  the  ways  hereafter 
set  forth,  shall  become  null  and  void  on 
January  1.  1970.  or  at  the  termination  of 
any  transaction  initiated  piusuant  to  thlfl 
Act,  whichever  is  later. 

Sec.  2.  Prior  to  July  1,  1966.  holders  of 
claims  recorded  under  the  Act  of  Augiiat  8, 
1955,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  have  conveyed  to  them,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  their  claims,  such  lands  as  they  may, 
in  their  applications,  designate.  The  Secre- 
tary   shall    thereafter    convey    the    selected 


lands  If  he  finds  them  to  be  proper,  under 
existing  law.  for  such  disposition,  and  If  the 
claim  upon  which  an  application  Is  based  is 
determined  to  be  valid. 

Sec  3  Prior  to  January  1.  1967.  the  Secre- 
tarv  shall  classify  lands  which  he  finds  can 
^perly  be  sold  at  public  saJe  under  the 
small  Tract  Act.  as  amended  (43  U.SX;. 
682a-e)  or  other  public  sale  laws  as  suitable 
for  selection  in  satisfaction  of  claims  re- 
corded under  the  Act  of  August  5.  1955. 
Holders  of  recorded  claims  may  apply  for 
reasonably  compact  areas  of  land  «»  classi- 
fied and  upon  his  determination  that  the 
claim  upon  which  an  application  is  based  is 
valic'.  the  Secretary  shall  convey  such  lands 
to  the  applicant. 

SEC  4  Prior  to  January  1,  1968,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  by  registered  mall  or  certified  mall 
sent  to  the  address  of  record  of  each  person 
having  an  unsatisfied  claim,  offer  In  satis- 
faction of  such  claim  lands  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  shall  have  a  fair 
market  value  per  acre  not  leas  than  ttie 
average  price  received  for  lands  sold  imder 
the  Small  Tract  Act.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
682a-e)  during  the  three  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  appraisal  of  the  offered  lands. 
Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convey  the  lands  to  the  claimant. 
If  he  determines  that  the  claim  is  valid. 

Sec    5.  Prior  to  January  1.  1970.  any  per- 
son who  has  a  claim  recorded  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  5,  1955,  by  written  notice 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  officer 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  whom 
authority  to  receive  such  notice  may  be  dele- 
gated, may  elect  to  receive  cash  instead  of 
public  land  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim,  at 
a  rate  per  acre  equal  to  the  average  value  of 
the  lands  offered  by  the  Secretary  \uider  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act.     Upon  a  determination 
that  the  claim  is  valid,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  certify  the  claim  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  who  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  the  claim  out  off  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Acceptance  of  the  money  shall  constitute  a 
full  and  complete  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
or  holding  for   which   the  money   Is  paid: 
Provided,  That  no  agent  or  attorney  acting 
on  behalf  of  another  to  procure  a  payment 
under  this  Act  shall  demand,  accept,  or  re- 
ceive more  than  10  per  centtim  of  the  pay- 
ment made,  and  any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary shall  be  nuU  and  void. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
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strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following  language:  "That,  except 
for  military  bounty  land  warrants,  all  claims 
and  holdings  recorded  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1955  (69  Stat.  534,  535).  which  are 
not  satisfied  in  one  of  the  ways  thereafter  set 
forth,  shall  become  null  and  void  on  the  later 
of  the  two  following  dates:  (a)  January  1. 
1970  or,  m  the  case  of  soldiers  additional 
homestead  claims,  January  1,  1975;  (b)  at 
the  termination  of  any  transaction  Initiated 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"Sec  2.  Prior  to  July  1.  1966.  holders  of 
claims  recorded  under  the  Act  of  August  5. 
1955.  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  have  conveyed  to  them,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  their  claims,  such  lands  as  they  may. 
In  their  applications,  designate.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  thereafter  convey  the  selected  lands 
If  he  finds  them  to  be  proper,  under  existing 
law,  for  such  disposition,  and  If  the  claim 
upon  which  an  application  Is  based  is  de- 
termined to  be  valid.  As  used  in  this  Act. 
the  terms  'lands'  and  'land'  Include  any 
rights  or  interests  therein. 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Prior  to  January  1.  1967.  the 
Secretary  shall  classify,  for  conveyance  and 
exchange  for  each  type  of  claim  recorded  un- 
der the  Act  of  August  5,  1955,  public  lands  In 
sufficient  quantity  so  as  to  provide  each 
holder  of  such  a  claim  with  a  reasonable 
choice    of    public    lands    against    which    to 


satisfy  his  claim.  The  public  lands  so  clas- 
sified shall  be  of  a  value  or  not  less  than  t^e 
average  fair  market  value,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  as  of  the  date  patent  Issued,  of 
those  public  lands  actually  conveyed  In  ex- 
change for  each  type  of  claim  since  August  5. 

1955. 

"(b)  Holders  of  recorded  claims  may  apply 
for  reasonably  compact  areas  of  land  so  clas- 
sified, and,  upon  his  determination  that  the 
claim  upon  which  an  application  Is  based  is 
valid,  the  Secretary  shall  convey  such  lands 
to  the  applicant. 

"Sec  4  Prior  to  January  1,  1968.  the  Sec- 
retery  'shall,  by  registered  maU  or  certified 
mall  sent  to  the  address  of  record  of  each 
person  having  an  unsatisfied  claim,  offer  In 
satisfaction  of  such  claim  lands  of  a  value 
of  not  less  than  the  average  fair  market 
value  of  those  public  lands  actually  con- 
veyed in  exchange  for  each  type  of  claim 
since  August  5. 1955.  Pair  market  value  shall 
be  determined  In  the  manner  prescribed  In 
Section  3  of  this  Act.  Upon  acceptance  of 
the  offer,  the  Secretary  shaU  convey  the  lands 
to  the  claimant.  If  he  determines  that  the 
claim  Is  valid. 

"Sec  5.  In  respect  of  any  type  of  claim  re- 
coded  under  the  Act  of  August  5.  1955  not 
more  than  three  conveyances  of  public  lands 
in  exchange  for  which  have  taken  place 
since  that  date,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  type  of  claim  which  it  most  nearly  re- 
sembles, and  at  least  four  conveyances  In 
exchange  for  which  has  taken  place  since 
August  5.  1955.  and  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  treat  It  In  all  respects  as  If  It  were 
such  type  of  claim. 

"Sec.  6.  Prior  to  January  1.  1970.  or.  In 
the    case   of   soldiers   additional    homestead 
claims.  January  1.  1975.  any  person  who  has 
a   claim   recorded   pursuant   to   the   Act   oi 
August  5.  1955,  by  written  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  or  any  officer  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  whom  author- 
Itv  to  receive  such  notice  may  be  delegated, 
may  elect  to  receive  cash  Instead  of  public 
land  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim,  at  a  rate 
per  acre  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the 
lands  offered  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
4  of  this  Act.     Upon  a  determination  that 
the  claim  is  valid,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  certify  the  claim  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  who  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  the  claim  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Acceptance  of  the  money  shall  constltu^  a 
full  and  complete  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
or  holding   for  which   the  money  Is   paid: 
Provided.  That  no  agent  or  attorney  acting 
on  behalf  of  another  to  procure  a  payment 
under  this  Act  shall  demand,  accept,  or  re- 
ceive more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  pay- 
ment made,  and  any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary shall  be  null  and  void." 


other  rights  and  claims  other  than  mlU- 
tary  bounty  land  warrants  in  which  the 
United  States  has  promised  the  holders 
that  they  could  select  public  lands  in 
payment  of  some  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  land  relinquished  to  it. 

Most  of  these  scrip  and  selection  rights 
came  into  existence  before  the  turn  of 
the  century.  A  few  have  been  created 
since  1900,  with  the  latest  coming  into 
existence  in  1927. 

The  act  of  August  5,  195&— 69  Stat. 
534— required  that  all  holders  of  scrip 
and  simUar  rights  record  their  claims 
within  2  years  and  that  all  claims  not 
presented    for   recordation   should   not 
thereafter  be  accepted  by  the  Secret^ 
of  the  Interior  as  a  basis  for  the  acqul^- 
tion  of  lands.    The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  set  a  final  termi- 
nation date  as  to  when  these  recordwi 
scrip  rights  may  be  satisfied  and  H.R. 
4149  will  carry  out  that  objective  by 
providing  that  rights  not  exercised  by 
January  1. 1970,  or  in  the  case  of  soldier  s 
additional  homestead  claims,  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975,  shall  be  subject  to  cash  set- 
Uement.     All  scrip  and  similar  rights 
would  be  retired  not  later  than  January 
1,1975.  ,     .  , 

During  the  pendency  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  exchange  of  scrip  for  land  has 
continued.  The  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  accordingly,  has  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior a  current  listing  as  of  March  l, 
1964  of  remaining  outstanding  scrip  that 
had  been  recorded  under  the  1955  act. 
Under  leave  previously  granted  I  include 
these  data  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  listing  of  the  ap- 
plications for  exchange  that  were  pend- 
ing on  March  9, 1964 


TABLE  1.— Showing,  as  of  Mar  1.  i964.th* 
kind  number,  and  acreage  of  recorded  scrip 
which  would  be  affected  by  HJt.  4149 


Kind  of  scrip 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House.  H.R.  4149.  is.  in 
the  overall  scheme  of  Gtovernment  af- 
fairs, a  minor  bill.  In  another  sense  it 
has  significance  because  it  marks  a  mile- 
stone in  our  public  lands  history. 

HR  4149  will  provide  for  the  final 
settlement  and  satisfaction  of  scrip  and 


Valentine  certlflcate..--. 

Soldier's  additional  riglus 

Forest  lieu  selection  rights 

Sioux  halfbreed  c*rtlflcates 

Wyandotte  certificates 

Porterfleld  ■warrants 

Isaac  Crow .-...-;---- 

Railroad  lieu  selection  nghts    -... 
Merritt  W.  Blair  selection  rigbt... 

Gerard  certificates 

McKee  certificates 


Approxi- 
mate 
acreage 
recorded 


Number 
of  pieces 

of 

recorded 

scrip 


Total- 


Table  n.-Showing.  as  of  Mar^  9.  1964.  the 
pending  applications  for  exchange  of  scrip 
for  land  


Stete 


Alaska . . 
ArlMna. 


California - 


Type 


|Num-|  Acres 
ber 


Nevada 

Oregon 

Wyoming. - 
Total. 


BAH 

SAH 

Forest  lieu 

SAH 

Forest  lieu 

Valentine 

SAH 

Valentine 

Forest  lieu 

Railroad  Ueu-. 
Forest  lieu 


32 
1 
1 
4 
2 
6 
9 
3 
1 
l 
1 


207 
160 
164 
«S5 

880 
261 
451 
100 
S20 
40 
40 


60  3.2S6 
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AUTHORIZING       CONVEYANCE      Ol 

CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE  CITY  Ol 

SAXMAN.  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8523) 
authorize    the    conveyance    of    certain 
lands  to  the  city  of  Saxman,  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerl^ 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th^ 
txu8tee  for  the  city  of  Saxman,  Alaska,  apt 
pointed  under  the  provisions  oX  section  $ 
of  the  Act  of  May  25.  1926  (48  U.S.C.  355c)L 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  convey  to  such  city  all  rlghi 
title,  and  Interest  held  by  such  trustee  t^ 
all  lands  within  the  townslte  of  such  clt 
which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  A 
are  unoccupied  and  not  held  In  trust  f 
an  Indian  or  Eskimo  under  the  provisions 
such  Act  of  May  25,  1926.  j 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosse* 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thir^ 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconj 
aider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TERMINATING  A  RESTRICTION  O 
USE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAI^ 
LAND  CONVEYED  TO  THE  CITY  OP 
FAIRBANKS.  ALASKA  | 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8654^) 
to  terminate  a  restriction  on  use  with  ref 
spect  to  certain  land  previously  conveyejd 
to  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  tio 
convey  to  said  city  the  mineral  rights 
in  such  land.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CleiK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows :  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  bf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  6f 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tQe 
restriction  on  use  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses and  the  reservation  of  mineral  rights 
with  respect  to  lot  1,  block  115,  in  the  city 
of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  under  the  provisions  bf 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  transfer  lotll 
In  block  115.  city  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to 
the  city  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska",  approved  Ju|e 
1.  1948  (62  Stat.  283),  are  hereby  respec- 
tively terminated  and  conveyed  to  said  cit|y. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thifd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCORPORATING     THE     AVIATION 
HALL  OF  FAME 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8596) 
to  incorporate  the  National  Aviation  Hill 
of  Fame. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cle^k 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

of 

of 

f>i- 

Oakwood 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives    of    the     United    States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lowing  persons:  Stanley  C.  Allyn,  Oakw 
Ohio;  J.  L.  Atwood.  El  Segundo,  Californ  a; 
C.  M.  Pat  Barnes,  Oakwood,  Ohio;  Robert 
Barth,    Oakwood.   Ohio;    Donald   H.   Battl 
Dayton.  Ohio;    Milton  A.  CanlfT.  New 
New  York;  Robert  S.  Chubb.  Oakwood.  Ohjo; 
Albert  N.  Clarkson.  Dayton.  Ohio;  Pr( 
C.  Crawford,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Don  L.  Cra|w- 
ford.    Dayton.    Ohio;     Donald    W.    E 
Senior.  Santa  Monica.  California;  Charles 
Draper,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts;  John 
Pitzpatrlck,  Oakwood.  Ohio;  John  P.  Pra 
Jiinlor,  Oakwood.  Ohio;  Coiirtlandt  S.  Gn 
Burbank,  California;  James  W.  Jsicobs.  D 
ton,  Ohio;  Thomas  D.  Johnson.  Xenla,  Oh 


Gregory  C.  Karas,  Oakwood,  Ohio;  John  W. 
Kerchner,  Oakwood,  Ohio;   Eugene  W.  Ket- 
tering, Kettering,  Ohio;  WUllam  G.  Klefaber, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Gerald  H.  Leland,  CenterviUe, 
Ohio;  John  A.  Lombard,  Dayton,  Ohio;  G.  I. 
Maclntyre,  Kettering.  Ohio;  Fred  F.  Marshall, 
CedarvUle,    Ohio;    Robert    W.    Martin,    New 
York,     New     York;     James     S.     McDonnell, 
Junior,  Saint  Louis.  Missouri;  Karl  B.  Mills, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  John  B.  Montgomery.  Murray 
Hill,  New  Jersey;  John  H.  Murphy.  Kettering, 
Ohio;     Larry    E.    OTfell,    Kettering,     Ohio; 
Mundy  I.  Peale,  Farmlngdale,  Long  Island, 
New  York;  Louis  P.  Polk,  Oakwood.  Ohio;  A. 
M.  Pride.  Dover-Poxcroft,  Maine;  Edwin  W. 
RawUngs.    Minneapolis,    Minneeota;    Robert 
G.  Ruegg.  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio;  Alden  K.  Sibley,  Grosse  Polnte  Shores, 
Michigan;  Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut;   Robert  J.   Simons,  Dayton.  Ohio; 
James  H.  Straubel.  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;  Charles  V.  Truax,  Kettering,  Ohio; 
John    P.    Tnmer,    Junior,    Oakwood.    Ohio; 
Gerald  E.  Weller.  Kettering,   Ohio;    Charles 
W.  Whalen.  Junior,  Oakwood,  Ohio;  Bernard 
L.  Whelan,  Fairfield,  Connecticut;  Thomas  D. 
White,   Washington,   District    of   Coliunbia; 
GUI     Rob     Wilson,     Claremont,     California; 
Louis  Wozar,  Oakwood,  Ohio;  and  their  as- 
sociates and  successors,  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  the  National  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    the    "corpora- 
tion")   and  by  such  name  shall  be  known 
and  have  perpetual  succession  and  the  pow- 
ers, limitations,  and  restrictions  herein  con- 
tained. 

COMPLETION    or    ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  The  majority  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  author- 
ized to  complete  the  organization  of  the  cor- 
poration by  the  selection  of  officers  and 
employees,  the  adoption  of  bylaws,  not  In- 
consistent with  the  Act,  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

Purposes  of  the  corporation 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be — 

(A)  To  receive  and  maintain  a  fund  or 
funds,  and  to  use  and  apply  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  Income  therefrom,  and  the 
principal  thereof,  exclusively  for  charitable, 
scientific,  literary,  or  educational  purposes, 
either  directly  or  by  contributions  to  orga- 
nizations duly  authorized  to  carry  on  similar 
activltiea,  but  no  part  of  such  Income  or 
principal  shall  be  contributed  to  any  orga- 
nization whose  net  earnings  or  any  part 
thereof  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual,  or  any  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  which  is  carrying  on 
propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  The  detailed  purposes 
hereinafter  set  forth  shall  at  all  times  be  sub- 
ject to  and  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  paragraph. 

(B)  To  honor  citizens,  aviation  leaders, 
pilots,  teachers,  scientists,  engineers.  Inven- 
tors, governmental  letiders,  and  other  indi- 
viduals who  have  helped  to  make  this  Nation 
great  by  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  establishment,  development,  advance- 
ment, or  Improvement  of  aviation  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(C)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such 
persons  and  record  their  contributions  and 
achievements  by  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  buUdlngs.  monximents,  and 
edifices  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  as  a 
lasting  memorial. 

(D)  To  foster,  promote,  and  encourage  a 
better  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  origins 
and  growth  of  aviation,  especially  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  part  avi- 
ation has  played  in  changing  the  economic, 
social,  and  scientific  aspects  of  our  Nation. 

(E)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  lit«Tiry 
and  museum  for  the  coUectlon  and  preserva- 
tion for  posterity  of  aviation  pictures,  paint- 


ings, books,  papers,  documents,  scientific 
data,  relics,  mementoes,  artifacts,  and  other 
Items  and  things  relative  to  aviation. 

(F)  To  cooperate  with  other  recognized 
aviation  organizations  which  are  actively  en- 
gaged  and  Interested  in  similar  projects. 

(G)  To  engage  In  any  and  all  activities 
Incidental  thereto  or  necessary,  suitable,  or 
proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the 
aforementioned  purposes. 

Corporate  powers 
Sec.  4.  The    corporation    shall    have    the 
power — 

(1)  to  have  succession  by  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(3)  to  adopt,  xise,  and  alter  a  corporate 
seal; 

(4)  to  choose  such  officers,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  the  business  of  the 
corporation  may  require; 

(5)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  in  which  the  corporation 
Is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(6)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  pvu-chase,  grant, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  private  corpora- 
tion, association,  partnership,  firm,  or  Indi- 
vidual and  to  hold  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  necessary  or  convenient  for 
attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  Into  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  subject, 
however,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of 
any  State  (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
of  property  which  may  be  held  by,  or  (B) 
otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the  owner- 
ship of  property  by,  a  corporation  operating 
In  such  State; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en- 
cvunber.  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  personal, 
or  mixed  property;  and 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  triist, 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  In  every  case 
to  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and 
State  laws. 
Principal  office;  scope  of  activities;  District 

of  Columbia  agent 
Sec  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  or 
in  such  other  place  as  may  be  later  de- 
termined by  the  board  of  trustees,  but  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  various  States,  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation:  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent  shall  be  deemed  notice  to 
or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

Membership;  voting  rights 
Sec.  6.  (a)  EllglbUlty  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights,  prlvUeges, 
and  designation  of  classes  of  members  shall, 
except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  be  determined 
as  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide. 
(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation  given 
voting  rights  by  the  bylaws  shall  have  the 
right  to  one  vote  on  each  matter  submitted 
to  a  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  which  vote  may  be 
cast  in  such  manner  as  the  bylaws  may 
prescribe. 

Board  of  trustees:  composition, 
responsibilities 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
membership  of  the  initial  board  of  trmtees 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  elected  from  those 
persons  named  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  their  svu-vlvors  and  such  additional  per- 
sons, If  any,  as  shall  be  named  by  them. 
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(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  trxistees  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  num- 
ber (not  less  than  eighteen) ,  shall  be  selected 
in  such  manner  (Including  the  filling  of 
vacancies),  and  shaU  serve  for  such  term  as 
may  be  provided  In  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

(c)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  be  the 
governing  body  of  the  corporation,  and.  dur- 
ing Intervals  between  the  meetings  of  mem- 
bers, shall  be  responsible  for  the  general 
policies  and  program  of  the  corporation  and 
for  the  control  of  all  f\inds  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  board  of  trtistees  shall  appoint 
a  board  of  nominations  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  corporation;  may  appoint  com- 
mittees which  shall  have  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  bylaws 
or  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
which  may  be  all  of  the  powers  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Officers;  election  and  duties  of  officers 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  pres- 
idents (as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation) ,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  elected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms 
and  with  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

Board  of  nominations:  composition, 
responsibilities 
Sec  9.  (a)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  ap- 
point a  board  of  nominations  from  those 
persons  named  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  their  survivors  and  such  additional  per- 
sons. If  any.  as  shall  be  named  by  them,  not 
concurrently  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  consisting  of  such 
number  (not  less  than  twenty-four);  and 
shall  serve  for  such  term  as  provided  In  the 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  board  of  nominations  shall  be 
the  designated  body  of  the  corporation  to 
nominate  United  States  citizens  or  residents 
to  be  honored  by  the  corporation  and  recom- 
mend such  persons  to  the  board  of  trustees 
for  consideration  as  prescribed  In  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

Use  of  income;  loans  to  officers,  trustees,  or 
employees 
Sec.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or 
assets  of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any 
of  Its  members,  trustees,  members  of  the 
board  of  nominations,  or  officers  as  such,  or 
be  distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the 
life  of  the  coriwration  or  upon  its  dissolution 
or  final  liquidation.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section, however,  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  officers  and  employees  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  members,  trustees,  members  of  the 
board  of  nominations,  officers,  or  employees. 
Any  trustee  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  or  advance  to  a  member,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  nominations,  officer,  trus- 
tee, or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any 
officer  who  participates  in  the  making  of 
such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  loan  untU  the  repayment 
thereof. 
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Nonpolitical  nature  of  corporation 
Sec  11.  The  corporation  and  Its  members, 
members  of  the  board  of  nominations,  trus- 
tees, officers,  and  employees  as  such  shall  not 
contribute  to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  public 
office. 
Liability  for  acts  of  officers  and  agents 
Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 


Prohibition  against  issuance  of  stock  or  pay- 
ment of   dividends 
Sec.    13.  The    corporation    shall    have    no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or   to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

Books  and  records;  inspection 
Sec  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  Its  members,  board  of  trustees,  board  of 
nominations,  and  committees  having  any  of 
the  authority  of  the  board  of  trustees;  and 
shall  also  keep  at  Its  principal  office  a  rec- 
ord of  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  mem- 
bers entitled  to  vote.  All  books  and  records 
of  the  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member  entitled  to  vote,  or  his  agent  or 
attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any  rea- 
sonable time. 

Audit  of  financial   transactions 
Sec.  15.  (a)   The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.     The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  where  the  accounts  of 
the     corporation    are     normaUy    kept.    All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corpora- 
tion  shall   be    made   available   to   the   per- 
son or  persons  conducting  the  audit;  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transacUons  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal    agents,   and   custodians,  shall   be  af- 
forded to  such  person  or  persons. 

(b)   A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.    The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  verification  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and  sur- 
plus or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  analysis, 
(4)    income  and  expenses,  and    (5)    som-ces 
and  application  of  funds.    Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 
Use  of  assets  on  dissolution  or  liquidation 
Sec  16.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  Uqulda- 
tlon  of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction   of   aU    outstanding   obUgatlons 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets,  if  any, 
of  the  corporation   shaU   be  distributed   in 
accordance  with   the  determination  of   the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  corporation  and  in 
compliance  with  the  charter  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

Duration   of  corporation 
Sec   17.  The  dxu^tlon  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  perpetual. 

Acquisition  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  exist- 
ing corporation 
Sec  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  National  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame, 
a  general,  not-for-profit  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily  providing 
for  the  payment  and  discharge  of  all  of  the 
liabilities  of  such  corporation. 

Reservation  of  right  to  amend  or  repeal 

charter 
Sec  19.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 


No.  4.  On  page  8.  line  14.  change  the  colon 
to  a  daah  and  renumber  the  paragraph  In 

section  3  from  A  to  G  to  1  to  7. 

No.  5.  On  page  4.  delete  lines  18  through 
22  and  insert  the  following: 

"(5)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  library 
and  museum  for  collecting  and  preserving 
for  posterity,  the  history  of  those  honored 
by  the  organization,  together  with  a  docu- 
mentation of  their  accomplishments  and 
contributions  to  aviation.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  such  items  as  aviation  pictures, 
paintings,  books,  papers,  documents,  scien- 
tific data,  relics,  mementos,  artifacts,  and 
things  relating  thereto." 

No.e.  On  page  5,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"officers,"  Insert  "trustees.". 

No  7.  On  page  6,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"States."  insert  the  following:  "the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the". 

No  8.  On  page  9,  line  18,  after  the  words 
"payment  or*  Insert  the  word  "reasonable". 
No  9.  On  page  11.  line  11.  after  the  word 
"corporation"  Insert  the  words:  "and  neces- 
sary to  faclUtate  the  audit". 

No  10  On  page  11.  delete  lines  16  through 
22.  and  on  page  12.  delete  lines  1  and  2  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(b)   A  report  of  such  audit  shaU  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congreas  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  Is  made.    Tlie 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  assets  and  llabUltles.  sorr- 
plxis    or    deficit    with    an    analysis    of    tiie 
changes    therein   during   the   year,   supple- 
mented in  reasonable  detaU  by  a  statement 
of   the    corporation's    Income    and    expenses 
during  the  year  Including  (1)  the  results  of 
any  trading,  manufacturing,  publishing,  or 
other  commercial-type  endeavor  carried  on 
by  the  corporation,  and   (2)    a  schedule  of 
all  contracts  requiring  payments  in  excess 
of  $10,000  and  any  payments  of  compensa- 
tion, salaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$10,000  per  annum.    The  report  shall  not  be 
printed  as  a  public  document." 
The    committee    amendments    were 

agreed  to.  ^  ^ . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Aviation 
Hall  of  Fame."  ,  ^^       ,. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

No.  1.  On  page  2,  line  25,  delete  the  words 
"associates   and". 

No.  2.  On  page  3,  line  3.  delete  the  word 
"National". 

No.  3.  On  page  3.  Une  7.  delete  "The"  and 

Insert  "A". 


INCORPORATING  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  RADIATION  PRO- 
TECTION AND  MEASUREMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10437) 
to  incorporate  the  NaUonal  Committee 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measure- 
ments. .       «1     V 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

C.  M.  Barnes,  Rockvllle,  Maryland; 

E  C   Barnes,  Edgewood.  Pennsylvania; 

V.  P.  Bond,   Setauket,  Long  Island.  New 

York;  ^      „    ,. 

C  B  Braestrup,  New  York.  New  York. 

J.  T.  Brexman.  Bethesda.  Maryland; 

L.  T.  Brown,  Bethesda,  Maryland; 

R.  P.  Brown,  San  Francisco,  California; 

PR  Bruce,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee: 

J  C  Bugher,  Rio  Pledraa,  Puerto  Rico;       . 

D  R  Chadwlck,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland; 

R.  H.  Chamberlain.  PhUadelphla.  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

J.  F.  Crow.  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
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R.  L.  Doan.  Idaho  Falls.  Idalio; 

C.  L.  Dunham,  Waahlngton.  District  of  Col- 
umbia; 

T.  C.  Evans.  Iowa  City,  Iowa; 

E.  O.  Puller,  Betheeda,  Maryland; 

R.  O.  Oorson.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 

J.  W.  Healy,  Chappaqua.  New  Tork; 

P.  C.  Hodges,  Chicago,  IlUnols; 

A.  R.  Keene.  Richland.  Washington; 

M.  Klelnfeld.  Brooklyn,  New  York; 

H.  W.  Koch.  Sliver  Spring.  Maryland: 

D.  I.  Llvermore,   Washington,  Diatrict  of 
Columbia; 

O.  V.  LeRoy.  Chicago.  Illinois; 

W.  B.  Mann.  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland; 

W.  A.  McAdams,  Schenectady,  New  York; 

O.  W.  Morgan,  Kensington,  Maryland; 

K.  Z.  Morgan.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee; 

H.  J.  Muller,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana; 

R.  J.  Nelsen,  RockvUle,  Maryland; 

R.  R.  Newell,  San  Francisco.  California; 

W.  D.  Norwood.  Richland.  Washington; 

H.  M.  Parker,  Richland.  Washington; 

C.  Powell,  Bethesda.  Maryland; 

E.  H.  Qulmby.  New  York,  New  York; 
J.  C.  Reeves,  OalnesvUle,  Florida; 
R.  Robblns,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
H.  H.  Ro68l,  Nyack,  New  York; 
E.  L.  Saenger.  ClnclnnaU,  Ohio; 
T.  L.  Shlpman,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico; 
P.  J.  Shore,  Patchogue,  New  York; 
J.  H.  Sterner.  Rochester.  New  York; 
R.  8.  Stone.  San  Francisco,  California; 
L.  S.  Taylor,  Bethesda,  Maryland; 
E.  D.  Trout,  Corvalls,  Oregon; 
B.  F.  Trum.  Boston.  Massachusetts; 
Shields  Warren.  Boston.  Mfissachusetts; 
E.  G.  Williams,  Jacksonville.  Florida; 
H.  O.  Wyckoff.  Sliver  Spring,  Maryland; 

and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate,  by  name  of 
the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements  (hereinafter  called  the 
corporation),  and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known,  and  have  perpetual  succession  and 
the  powers,  limitations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  this  Act. 

Completion  of  organization 

Sec.  2.  The  persons  named  in  the  first  sec^ 
tlon  of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  completaj 
the  organization  of  the  corporation  by  the( 
selection  of  oCQcers  and  employees,  the  adop^ 
tlon  of  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  ma^ 
b«  necessary  for  such  purpose.  j 

Objects  and  purposes  of  corporation 

Sic  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  th« 
corporation  shall  be — 

(1)  to  collect,  analyze,  develop,  and  dlsj 
semlnate  In  the  public  Interest  Informatloi^ 
and  recormnendatlons  about  (a)  protection 
against  radiation  (referred  to  herein  at 
"radiation  protection"),  and  (b)  radiation 
measurements,  quantities,  and  units.  par| 
tlcularly  those  concerned  with  radiation  pro! 
tectlon; 

(2)  to  provide  a  means  by  which  organizal 
tlons  concerned  with  the  scientific  and  re|- 
lated  aspects  of  radiation  protection  and  ojf 
radiation  quantities,  units,  and  measurei- 
ments  may  cooperate  for  effective  utilization 
of  their  combined  resources,  amd  to  stimulate 
the  work  of  such  organizations;  I 

(3)  to  develop  basic  concepts  about  radlai- 
tlon  quantities,  units,  and  measurements, 
about  the  application  of  these  concepts,  and 
about  radiation  protection: 

(4)  to  cooperate  with  the  International 
Commission  on  Radiological  Protection,  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council,  the  Internatlonj  1 
Commission  on  Radiological  Units  and  Meas- 
\u-ements.  and  other  national  and  Interna- 
tional organizations,  governmental  and  prl 
vate,  concerned  with  radiation  quantities, 
units,  and  measurements  and  with  radlatlop 
protection. 

Powers  of  corporation 
Sec  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power- - 
(1)   To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend  In   Einy   covut  of   competent  Jurtfldln- 
tion. 


(2)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 

seal. 

(3)  To  choose  such  officers,  directors,  trus- 
tees, managers,  agents,  and  employees  as  the 
business  of  the  corporation  may  reqxilre. 

(4)  To  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  of  any  State  in  which 
the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  property  amd  the  regulation 
of  its  affairs. 

(6)  To  make  contracts. 

(6)  To  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  or  by  any 
other  method,  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
necessary  or  proper  for  attaining  the  objects 
and  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation,  subject,  however,  to  applicable 
provisions  of  law  of  any  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (a)  governing  the  amount 
or  kind  of  such  property  which  may  be  held 
by,  or  (b)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling 
the  ownership  of  any  such  property  by  a 
corporation  operating  in  such  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  To  transfer  and  convey  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  and  to  mortgage,  pledge,  en- 
ctunber,  lease,  and  sublease  the  same. 

(8)  To  borrow  money  for  Its  corporate 
purposes  and  Issue  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  therefor,  and  to  secure  the 
same  by  mortgage,  pledge,  or  lien,  subject 
In  every  case  to  all  applicable  provisions  of 
Federal  or  Stete  law,  or  of  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(9)  To  do  any  and  all  such  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation. 
Principal  office;  scope  of  activities;  District 

of  Columbia  agent 
Shc.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, but  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place  and  may 
be  conducted  throughout  the  various  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  In  oth- 
er areas  throiighout  the  world. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  in  the  District  of  Colvmabla  a  designat- 
ed agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to 
or  service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Membership:  voting  nghts 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  In 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  members  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  this  Act,  be  determined  as  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation,  oth- 
er than  honorary  and  associate  members, 
shall  have  the  right  to  one  vote  on  each 
matter  submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  meetings 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation. 
Board  of  directors;  composition;  responsibil- 
ities 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  be  those  per- 
sons whose  names  are  listed  In  section  1  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  selected  in  such 
manner  and  shall  serve  for  such  term  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and  shall, 
during  the  IntervaU  between  corporation 
meetings,  be  responsible  for  the  general  pol- 
icies and  program  of  the  corporation.  The 
board  shall  be  responsible  for  the  control 
of  all  fxinds  of  the  corporation. 


Officers;  election  of  officers 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents, a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  bylaws. 
The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  as  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Officers  shall  be  elected  annually  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation. 
Use  of  income;  loans  to  officers,  directors,  or 
employees 
Sbc.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  Iniore  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director,  or  be  distribut- 
able to  any  such  person  during  the  life  of 
the  corporation  or  upon  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  in  amovmts  approved 
by  the  board  of  dlrectcws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  to  an  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation,  and  any  officer  who 
participates  in  the  making  of  such  loan,  shall 
be  Jointly  and  severally  Uable  to  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  amount  of  such  loan  xmtU  the 
repayment  thereof. 

Nonpolitical  nature  of  corporation 
Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  Its  officers, 
directors,  and  duly  appointed  agents  as  such, 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  assist  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
office. 

Liability  for  acts  of  officers  and  agents 
Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  tor 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 
Prohibition  against  issuance  of  stock  or  pay- 
ment of  dividends 
Sec.    12.  The    corporation    shall    have   no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  de- 
clare nor  pay  any  dividends. 

Books  and  records;  inspection 
Sec  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  acco\mt 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  commit- 
tees having  authority  under  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  it  shall  also  keep  at  its  prin- 
cipal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Itf  members  entitled  to  vote.  All 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may  be 
Inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote,  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose, at  any  reasonable  time. 

Audit  of  financial  transactions 
Sec  14.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accoimtants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  corporation  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduct- 
ing the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verify- 
ing transactions  with  the  balances  or  secur- 
ities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person 
or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  Is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  include  such  statements,  together  with 
the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
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statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
tSTcorporatlon's  assets  and  liabilities    sur- 
nius     or    deficit,    with    an    analysis    of    the 
changes    therein    during    the   year,    supple- 
mented in  reasonable  detail  by  a  statement 
of  the   corporation's    Income   and  expenses 
during  the  year  Including  (1)  the  results  of 
any  trading,  manufacturing,  publishing,  or 
other  commercial-type  endeavor  carried  on 
bv  the  corporation,  and  (2)  a  schedule  of  all 
contracts   requiring  payments   In   excess  of 
$10,000  and  any  payments  of  compensation 
salaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $10,000 
per  annum.    The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  document. 
use  of  assets  on  dissolution  or  liquidation 
SEC   15    Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  after  discharge 
or  satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  In  compliance 
with  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  and  all 
Federal   and   State    laws  applicable   thereto. 
Such  distribution   shall  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  corporation. 
Acquisition  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  ex- 
isting association 
Sec   16    The  corporation  may  and  shall  ac- 
quire all  of  the  assets  of  the  existing  unin- 
corporated organization  known  as  the  Na- 
tional  Committee   on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements,  subject  to  any  liabilities 
and  obligations  of  the  said  organization. 
Reservation  of  right  to  amend  or  repeal 

charter 
Sec    17.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
completes  the  call  of  bills  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 
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Kee 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La, 

McDade 

Martin,  Calif, 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Monagan 


Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Multer 

Nix 

O'Brten.  m. 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pillion 

Powell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 


Roudebush 

Ryan.  Mich, 

St.  Onge 

Short 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tuten 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Whalley 

Wickersham 

wi:us 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  90] 

Alger  Carey  Pulton  Pa. 

Ashbrook  Casey  Gallagher 

Ashley  Clawson,  Del  Garmatz 

Auchlncloss  Collier  Ga^ 

Avery  Colmer  Gilbert 

Baring  Conte  Glenn 

Barrett  Corbett  Grabowskl 

Barrv  Gorman  Gubser 

Bass  Curtis  Gvimey 

Becker  Davis,  Tenn.  Halpern 

Bennett,  Mich.  Denton  Hanna 

3etts  Derwlnskl  Hansen 

Blatnlk  Devlne  Harris 

Boggs  Dlggs  Harrison 

Bolton  Donohue  Hawkins 

Prances  P,  Dowdy  Healey 

Bonner  Duncan  5     !.^l^« 

Brademas  Dwyer  Henderson 

Brav  Elliott  Hoeven 

Brock  Fallon  Hoffman 

Bromwell  Parbsteln  H°|}^^1? 

Brown,  Calif.  Pelghan  Holland 

Buckley  Flndley  Horton 

Burfe^n  Flnnegan  Huddleston 

Burton,  Calif.     Pino  V^^°'',„„ 

Burton.  Utah      Flynt  •I^''°"'P„ 

Byrnes.  Wis.        Fogarty  Jones,  Ala. 

Cahlll  Frellnghuysen    Karth 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  271  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  xmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 

T-ATCR  ERIE  SESQUICENTENNLAL 
Mr.   FORRESTER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S  1828)  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
Sesquicentennial    Celebration    Commis- 
sion so  as  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof,  with 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Reso- 
lution to  establish  a  Commission  to  develop 
and  execute  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  for  other  purposes  , 
approved  October  24,  1962    (Public  Law  87- 
883-  76  Stat.  1245) ,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  the  colon 
and  the  words  "Provided,  however.  That  all 
expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  from  donated  funds  only". 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  sums 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  exceed 
a  total  of  $13,553.23." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 
Mr.    Mcculloch.     Mr.    speaker,    I 

demand  a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCuLLOCH]  opposed  to  the 

bill?  ^       , 

Mr.  Mcculloch.    Mr.  speaker,  I  am 

not  opposed  to  the  bill.    I  am  for  the  bUl. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.    I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  wUl  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  bill  which,  as  amended,  will  Provide 
the  sum  of  $13,553.23  of  the  amount  that 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  celebratmg 


the  150th  aruuversary  of  the  Battle  of 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  my 
reputation  in  this  House  is  that  of  a 
spender.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe 
that  probably  my  reputation  would  be 
more  to  the  effect  that  I  am  reactionary, 
instead  of  being  a  spender. 

Mr    Speaker,  this  particular  celebra- 
tion occurred  just  about  as   far  from 
where  I  live  as  it  possibly  could  have  oc- 
curred and  still  remain  within  the  con- 
tinental boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Mr   Speaker,  the  actual  facts  in  this 
case  are  these:  In  1961  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation. Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as 
the    distinguished   Senators   from   that 
State  were  interested  in  celebrating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie     The  particular  bill  as  I  recall  it 
provided  that  the  expenses  for  that  cele- 
bration would  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  sky  was  the  limit  insofar 
as  expenses  were  concerned. 

That  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  came 
over  to  the  House  and  was  referred  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
further  was  referred  to  the  particular 
subcommittee  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman. 

We  exercised  the  economy  that  we 
feel  we  have  exercised  over  the  years. 
We  were  against  the  wholesale  appro- 
priation of  Federal  funds,  that  is,  mak- 
ing them  unlimited  as  to  the  amount  to 
be  expended.  This  occurred  at  the 
end  of  that  session  of  Congress.  We 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  that  they 
could  have  the  celebration  but  the 
money  would  have  to  be  raised  through 
private  donations. 

Then  the  next  year  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  in  which  that  body  provided  that 
$25,000  would  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.     I  was  for  that  bill  and  I  was 
for   that   provision.    I   thought   it  was 
reasonable,  I  thought  it  was  fair,  and  I 
thought  it  ought  to  be  done.    I  feel  that 
we  probably  may  have  been  just  a  little 
dilatory  and  if  that  be  true,  I  suppose  I 
am  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  that. 
Unfortunately  I  was  in  the  hospital 
last  year  for  approximately  4  months. 
The  time  csune  on  where  these  people 
had  to  have  the  150th  anniversary  cele- 
bration or  not  have  it>— one  of  the  two. 
They  chose  to  have  it.    There  were  some 
people  up  there  who  went  ahead  with  the 
celebration    and    thought    the    Federal 
Government  ought  to  pay  for  it.  but  they 
said  if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
pay  it  we  will  pay  it  out  of  our  own  pocket 
because  we  think  this  is  an  event  in 
American  history  that  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.   When  I  got  up  and  came  back 
to  be  with  the  subcommittee  we  found 
that  they  had  the  celebration  and  they 
had  confined  the  spending  to  the  amount 
set  out  in  this  amendment,  the  sum  ol 
$13,553.23.  ^       . 

So  this  bUl.  as  amended.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  simplv  to  reimburse  them  for  the  sum 
that  has  been  paid  out  on  account  or 
having  this  celebration.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  House  will  go  along  with  this  meas- 
ure, and  wUl  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 

the  bill.  „       ,        ^jn 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Would  the  gentle 
man  say  this  would  constitute  a  prece 
dent  for  the  Federal  Government  by  act 
of  Congress  to  make  contributions  for 
the  celebrations  of  similar  historical 
events? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  No.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  a  precedent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Here  is  the  reason 
I  asked  the  question:  There  are  several 
other  such  commissions  in  existence.  I 
know  of  one  which  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans.  The  act  which  established 
that  Commission  provided  that  the  funds 
which  must  be  raised  by  public  donation, 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     How? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  By  pubUc  sub- 
scription. There  was  no  Federal  money 
authorized,  but  there  is  Federal  money 
involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  handled  that 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  legislation.  My 
recollection  Is  there  was  money  appro- 
priated but  it  was  done  in  this  manner: 
My  recollection  is  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  who  was  responsible  foi 
the  park  over  there,  and  the  celebration, 
came  in  and  said : 

If  you  pass  this  legislation  we  will  us< 
money  that  we  already  have  approprlatec 
for  that  purpose. 

I  think  that  those  are  the  actual  facts 
in  the  matter  of  the  New  Orleans  Battl^ 
Celebration.    I  was  for  it.  i 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    I  hope  the  gentler 
man  is  correct  but  I  am  reasonably  cer 
tain  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     I  am  right. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  But  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  expenses  of  the  celebra 
tion  of  this  particular  battle  are  to  b(i 
borne  by  public  subscription.  I  am  sim4 
ply  making  inquiry  to  determine  whethe?' 
or  not  this  would  be  a  precedent.  If  i|. 
is  a  precedent  then  I  think  we  can  an+ 
ticlpate  these  other  commissions  will  hk 
in  for  a  comparable  amount  of  funds.   I 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     I  appreciate  th^ 
gentleman's  attitude.    This  is  no  differj- 
ent  from  others  that  have  been  considj- 
ered  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
and  perhaps  a  long  time  after.    This  one 
is  about  as  far  removed  from  my  distric  t 
as  it  could  be.    But  I  am  interested  be  - 
cause,  if  my  recollection  of  history  serves 
me  well,  during  the  War  of  1812  we  wer' 
getting  the  life  whipped  out  of  us.    Eve 
time  the  British  met  our  land  forces  ou 
land  forces  threw  down  their  guns  an 
ran.    I  think  the  people  got  a  shot  in  th 
arm  by  winning  this  battle.    The  gentle 
man  thinks  as  I  do.   The  gentleman  tak 
pride  in  the  history  of  this  country,  b 
there  are  a  lot  who  feel  differently 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  feel  flattered  by 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  frienc . 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  ma^ 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentlems^i 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy],  th<s 
would  create  a  precedent.  There  Is  nO 
question  about  it.  ' 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  wi|l 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  might  say  I  am 
not  complaining  about  It.  It  just  hap- 
pens I  serve  as  a  member  of  that  New 
Orleans  Commission,  and  we  might  be  in 
for  our  share.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  was 
afraid  of. 

On  October  10.  1962—3  days  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  1962 — 
the  celebration  authorization  bill  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Forrester]  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  or  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  light  of  what  he  said  on 
October  10,  1962.  I  then  asked  him  this 
question: 

Do  I  correctly  understand  there  is  no 
money  provided  In  this  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  FoRRESTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question,  there  are  no  fvinds 
authorized.  There  were  some  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution,  when  it  came  over 
from  the  other  body,  but  there  Is  a  House 
amendment  striking  out  that  provision. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  accomplishing  the  dlflflcult  feat  of  saving 
the  taxpayers  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Forrester.     Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
think  for  one  single  moment  that  if  he 
had  not  given  me  the  assurance  on  the 
House  floor  on  October  10. 1962,  that  this 
celebration  would  be  financed  by  local 
funds  he  would  have  gotten  his  proposi- 
tion through  under  unanimous  con- 
sent? That  is  the  principle  involved 
here.  I  do  not  like  to  be  told  one  day 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  a  bill  is 
not  going  to  cost  any  money.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  15  cents  or  $15  or  $1,500 
or  $15,000.  I  just  do  not  want  to  be  told 
by  anyone  that  the  bill  Is  not  going  to 
cost  any  money,  and  then  with  the  great- 
est of  ease  the  same  person  or  persons 
come  in  a  year  or  so  later  and  present 
a  bill  such  as  this.  This  is  the  issue  in- 
volved. This  $13,000  will  not  break  the 
Federal  Government.  The  issue  here  is 
whether  you  mean  what  you  say  when 
you  tell  us  what  you  do  on  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  £im  a  little  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  would  say  I 
would  say  one  thing  at  one  time  and 
another  at  another.  Of  course  I  do  not 
do  that.  At  that  time  the  gentleman 
asked  me  if  the  bill  carried  any  amount 
of  appropriation,  and  I  told  him  it  did 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  bill  that  pro- 
vided for  the  celebration  of  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  is  it  not?  This  is  the  bill 
that  was  before  the  House  on  August  10, 
1962,  under  unanimous  consent,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.    No;  It  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  is  it.  then? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  This  is  the  bill 
that  came  up  in  1963  over  on  the  Senate 
side  and  came  here  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  to  provide  for  this 
authorization,  but  the  bill  providing  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 


Erie  came  up  on  August  10.  1962.  That 
was  the  bill  for  which  this  $13,000  is  now 
being  provided. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  It  is  for  the  same 
thing,  but  not  the  same  bill.  The  first 
bill  was  for  an  unlimited  amount,  smd 
this  Is  for  $13.000-some. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  unlimited  or 
for  $13,000.  the  gentleman  put  the  House 
on  notice  that  this  celebration  would  not 
cost  the  Federal  taxpayers  any  money. 
This  is  the  point  I  am  making.  No  other 
point. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FORRESTER.    If  the  gentleman 
is  confused  about  that,  he  is  the  only 
one  who  is  confused. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  not  confused  about 

a  single  thing.   

Mr.  FORRESTER.   Yes,  you  are. 
Mr.  GROSS.    No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.  FORRESTER.    I  told  you  at  that 
time  that  that  bill  would  not  cost  any 
money.     I  did  not  tell  you  that  a  bill 
might  not  come  up  some  year  or  two 
later  that  would  not  cost  some  money. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Well,  now  wait  a  min- 
ute.   This  is  to  provide  the  funds  to  pay 
for  the  celebration. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.   Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.    All  right,  the  resolution 
authorized  a  celebration  but  it  did  not 
authorize  the  spending  of  a  dime. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  what 
that  resolution  authorized  and  you  said 
then,  on  October  10,  1962.  the  celebra- 
tion would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any 
money.  Today  you  are  on  the  House 
floor  with  the  greatest  of  ease  asking  for 
money  that  you  said  would  not  be  spent. 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  confused.  I  did  not  say 
that  there  would  not  ever  be  any  money 
spent.  And  I  am  doing  this  with  the 
greatest  of  ease  and  I  hope  the  bill  will 
pass  because  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  ought 
to  pass  and  I  wish  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  the  gentleman 
mean  when  he  said  that  there  were  some 
funds  provided  in  the  resolution  that 
came  over  from  the  other  body  but  the 
House  amendment  struck  out  that  pro- 
vision? Why  did  he  take  the  money 
out? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  We  took  It  out  be- 
cause it  called  for  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  and  it  was  not  for  the  pitiful 
small  sum  of  $13,000  and  some  odd  that 
some  good  patriots  spent  because  they 
wanted  to  have  this  celebration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, you  took  the  money  out  because 
you  knew  that  you  did  not  have  the 
chance  of  a  snowball  in  Haiti  to  get  the 
bill  through  the  House  at  that  time  with 
any  money  in  it.    That  is  why  you  took 

it  out.  

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  against  it  now  as  he  was 
then.  You  were  against  it  then  and  you 
are  against  it  now. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  You  said  this  was  not 
going  to  cost  any  money,  and  on  that 
basis  I  did  not  oppose  the  bUl.  It  passed 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  that  that  bUl  at  that  time  did  not 
provide  any  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Read  the  Congressional 
Record.    It  shows  what  you  said. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  know  what  I 
said  and  I  quoted  myself  correctly.  I 
told  my  colleagues  when  I  was  address- 
ing the  House  what  I  said,  and  the  Rec- 
ord will  show  that  I  am  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time  and  I  urge  that 
this  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  5  minutes. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  He  has 
spoken  about  precedents  and  consist- 
ency I  am  reminded  of  the  saying. 
Consistency  sometimes  Is  like  a  stagnant 
pool.    It  breeds  reptUes  of  the  mind. 

We  should  not  worry  today  about  con- 
sistency, if  the  bill  at  hand  is  worth- 
while. Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  at  hand  is 
worthwhile. 

Lake  Erie  and  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
are  great  guideposts  In  our  history.  The 
hero  of  that  event,  Commodore  Perry, 
became  a  national  figure  because  of  that 
momentous  victory  which  sealed  the 
doom,  as  it  were,  of  our  adversary  in  that 
war  It  is  well  to  celebrate  that  victory 
because  of  its  great  importance  not  only 
to  us  but  because  of  its  importance  to 
Canada  and.  therefore,  its  international 
importance. 

The  sum  that  is  asked  for  is  quite 
modest.  It  amounts  to  $13,000.  Those 
who  inaugurated  this  project  had  every 
good  intention  to  get  the  funds  by  pri- 
vate donations  and  most  of  the  funds 
they  did  get  by  private  donations.  But 
it  just  so  happened  that  they  spent  be- 
yond their  budget  $13,000  which  sum 
they  are  now  asking  for.  It  is  a  smaU 
price  that  we  are  asked  to  pay  in  com- 
memoration of  this  great  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
very  eloquent  statement  made  before  the 
subcommittee  presided  over  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Forrester].  IncidentaUy.  might  I  say, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  is  just  recovered 
from  a  serious  Ulness  and  we  wish  him 
well  and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  have 
any  relapse  so  that  he  can  remain  on  the 
floor  to  pursue  his  duties  which  he  al- 
ways performs  magnificently.  We  hope 
that  our  colleague  will  be  free  from  any 
of  the  anxieties  of  illness. 

In  the  subcommittee  presided  over  by 
this  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Forrester].  Mr.  Mosher  said- 
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our  150  years  of  peace  with  Canada  along  al- 
most 4,000  miles  of  unfortified  border  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations.  Where  else  In 
the  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  such  a  situa- 
tion like  this  exist  in  our  present-day  world 
of  constant  International  turmoil  and  chaos. 
Indeed  this  most  significant  fact  of  history 
18  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  walls  which  the 
totalitarian  nations  raise  to  keep  their  citi- 
zens under  control.  The  Federal  celebration 
of  September  8,  and  as  articulated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  our  Government  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  emphasized  this  reality 
to  the  world. 


The  Federal  observance  at  Put-In-Bay. 
Ohio,  South  Bass  Island  In  Lake  Erie  on 
September  8  at  the  foot  of  the  355  foot 
Perry  International  Peace  Memorial,  was 
more  than  Just  an  ordinary  celebration  or 
commemoration  of  a  famous  battle  or  event 
in  the  history  of  our  United  States. 

More  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  his- 
toric occasion  was  one  of  great  international 
significance.    It  marked  the  anniversary  of 


I  repeat:  For  all  that.  $13,000  plus  is  a 
small  sum  to  pay.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
bill  will  pass  by  a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

T    ATT  A  1 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  shed  a  little  bit  of  light  on  the 
question  as  to  why  adequate  finances 
were  not  raised  for  this  celebration. 

The  House  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  during  the  87th  Congress  to 
establish  this  Commission  to  develop  and 
execute  plans  for  celebration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  in 
September  1963.  This  resolution  had 
previously  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  was  amended  by  the  House  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  donated  funds  only. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amend- 
ments. ,       „        .J      4. 

The  resolution  was  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  on  October  24. 1962.  and  became 
Public  Law  87-883.  It  provided  for  the 
appoinment  of  four  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, four  Members  of  the  House,  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  four  members,  including  the 
Chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  appointments  by  the  House,  by  the 
Senate,  and  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  were  made  in  due  course,  as  this 
celebration  was  to  be  held  to  coincide 
with  Perry's  victory  on  September  10. 

For  reasons  known  only  to  the  White 
House,  President  Kennedy  did  not  make 
his  appointments  until  April  24,  1963, 
and  the  last  of  his  appointees.  Mr.  Law- 
rence Litchfield.  Jr..  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
was  not  sworn  in  until  May  20,  1963. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Commission 
was  held  on  May  22,  1963.  and  its  com- 
mittees were  not  announced  until  June 
6  of  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Litchfield.  Jr.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh Pa.,  was  assigned  the  impossible 
task  of  raising  donated  funds  with  which 
to  finance  an  international  celebration 
within  3  months,  at  a  time  when  pub- 
licity was  given  to  a  Senate  effort  then 
underway  to  pass  a  bill  to  provide  $25,000 
for  this  same  event. 

Needless  to  say.  this  gentleman  raised 
an  insufficient  amount  of  funds;  and  the 
Chairman,  rather  than  see  this  inter- 
national celebration  faU— I  stress  that 
point;  an  international  celebration— 
which  would  have  been  an  affront  to  our 
friendly  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada, 
proceeded  with  the  plans  for  the  cele- 
bration with  the  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  see  its  financial  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  act  accordingly. 

An  appropriate  and  fitting  celebration 
was  held,  in  which  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  participated.  During  this 
celebration,  the  years  of  peace  enjoyed 


between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
were  stressed,  as  well  as  the  victory  of 
Admiral  Perry.  An  address  was  made  by 
I  V.  MacDonald.  Consul  of  Canada,  to- 
gether with  an  address  by  Victor  Long- 
street,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Naval  vessels,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
School  Band,  and  the  SAC  Drill  Team 
participated.  The  highlight  of  the  fes- 
tivities came  with  the  unveiling  of  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  bronze  peace 
plaques  signed  by  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son and  President  Kennedy  which  had 
been  installed  in  the  Perry  Victory  and 
International  Peace  Monument. 
The  UJS.  plaque  reads  as  follows: 


United  States  Plaqtt* 
This  single  colxmin  commemorates  the 
end  of  a  battle  and  the  heralding  of  a  last- 
ing era  of  peace  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States— two  neighbors  dedicated  to 
brotherhood  and  progress  within  the  famUy 
of  free  nations  throughout  the  world.  It  pro- 
vides lasting  testimony  that  our  common 
values  of  freedom  and  diversity  can  be  at- 
tained and  strengthened  through  mutual  re- 
spect and  regard. 

John  F.  Kinnkdt, 

White  House,  1963. 

The  Canadian  plaque  reads  as  follows: 
Canadian  Plaqtti 

This  plaque  Is  dedicated  to  the  150  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  War  of  1812.  In 
which  BO  many  lost  their  lives,  and  to  the 
hope  that  this  harmony  between  two  neigh- 
bors may  be  a  symbol  of  international  co- 
operation m  a  world  striving  toward  the  goal 

of  lasting  peace. 

Lester  B.  Pearson. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  1963. 

I  am  advised  that  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  purposes  is  not  new.  I 
am  informed  that  $100  mUlion  was  pro- 
vided for  the  Wilson  Centennial  in  1955 
and  as  much  as  $532,500  for  the  Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial  in  1958. 

In  the  case  at  hand,  only  the  modest 
amounts  actually  expended  are  request- 
ed and  I  sincerely  ask  that  the  House 
consider  this  matter  and  approve  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCulloch]. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.    Mr.  speaker,  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  join  my  colleagues,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary [Mr.  Celler],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester!,  and  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  ,  in  support 
of  the  motion.    I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.    But  I  am  of  the  decided  op  in  on 
that  if  there  was  ever  any   justification 
for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for 
purposes  such  as  this,  this  is  one  of  those 
cases.    Almost  50  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  heard,  with  great  pride,  my  school- 
teacher tell  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake 
Erie-  how  we  were  outnumbered  in  ships 
and  men.  and  how  his  maneuvering  of 
the  few  ships  that  we  had  and  the  valor 
of  these  men  brought  to  America  one  of 
our  great  naval  victories  of  all  time. 

I  remember  my  teacher  reading  the 
message  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Gfner^ 
SaSSn.  I  am  still  thrilled  by  it  and 
I  shall  quote  it  for  the  Record  now. 
Commodore  Perry,  in  language  not  un- 
like that  of  the  great  General  MacArthur, 
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reported  the  battle  and  its  outcome  in 
these  laconic  words: 

We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours; 
two  ships,  two  schooners,  two  brigs,  one  sloop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  victory  sealed  the 
fate  of  that  part  of  the  world  in  our 
favor.  Thereafter,  came  the  peace  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America  which  has  seen  two  great  na- 
tions live  side  by  side  with,  as  our  chair- 
man has  said,  with  4.000  miles  of  inter- 
national border  between  us.  without  a 
fort  or  without  a  soldier  on  guard  on  that 
Ions  border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Voice  of  America 
wants  to  tell  of  our  love  for  peace,  our 
neighbor's  love  for  peace,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  insuring  peace  between  men 
of  good  will,  there  is  no  better  story  in 
all  the  world  than  the  story  of  Perry's 
victory  on  Lake  Erie  and  what  has  hap- 
pened for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
the  House  to  vote  to  svispend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  alone  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  or  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  or  any  other  battle. 
This  is  a  question  of  whether  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  going  to  come  to  the 
House  floor  and  say  that  legislation  is  not 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try any  money,  and  then,  a  few  months 
later,  say  in  effect  we  did  not  mean  what 
we  said  at  all. 

The  Committee  cannot  have  it  both 

ways,  and  I  wonder  how  much  credence 

we  can  place  in  the  statements  of  those 

who  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Judiciary 

'  Committee  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
too  that  last  year  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa., 
staged  an  observance  of  the  Lake  Erie 
battle,  and  it  cost  them  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50,000.  They  have  not  come  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  for 
help,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Erie,  Pa.,  last  year 
celebrated  the  150th  anniversary'  of 
Perry's  sesquicentennial  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  a  3- 
month  sesquicentennial  celebration  was 
held  at  Erie.  Pa.,  where  the  ships  were 
built  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  Dob- 
bins. The  crews  trained  and  the  fleet 
was  built  here  and  sailed  forth  to  meet 
the  enemy.  At  Put-in-Bay.  off  the  shores 
of  Ohio,  they  defeated  the  British  fleet 
m  a  historic  sea  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  spent  many  thou- 
sand.'; of  local  dollars.  We  are  now 
$90,000  in  debt.  The  people  of  Erie  are 
not  complaining.  We  are  glad  to  have 
been  the  focal  point  for  the  celebration  of 
150  years  of  p>eace  with  our  neighbor. 
Canada. 

I  simply  want  to  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House.  The 
people  of  Erie.  Pa.,  did  not  come  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  asking  for 
Federal  funds  for  this  particular  cele- 
bration.   They  are  proud  to  have  been 
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the  home  port  for  the  victorious  fleet 
and  so  have  played  a  part  in  reminding 
all  America  of  their  heritage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  city  of  Sandusky  are  in  such 
condition  that  they  cannot  take  care  of 
their  own  celebration,  as  the  House 
assumed,  under  the  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  was  passed,  that  they  would 
do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  also  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  various 
cities  in  Ohio,  including  Sandusky  which 
the  gentleman  mentioned,  had  their  own 
celebrations  and  they  picked  up  their 
own  tab  for  such  celebrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  celebration,  however, 
about  which  we  are  talking  today  was 
authorized  by  Congress.  A  good  way  to 
confuse  the  Members  of  the  House  is  to 
talk  about  something  other  than  what 
we  have  under  discussion. 

These  other  celebrations  were  carried 
on  by  interested  areas  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  celebration  about  which  we 
are  talking  today  was  the  ofBcial  one  au- 
thorized by  this  Congress.  The  celebra- 
tions which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  other  gentlemen  have  discussed 
were  Independent  celebrations  whose  ac- 
tivities were  coordinated  by  the  ofiQcial 
commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.    But  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  assured  that  the  celebration 
would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any  money. 
Mr.  WEAVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  celebration  which 
was  held  In  Erie.  Pa.,  was  one  in  which 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment participated  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  also 
officials  of  Ohio.  Rhode  Island — the 
birthplace  of  Commodore  Perry — New 
York  and  Kentucky. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  supporting  this  measure  because 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  was  a  sig- 
nificant and  inspiring  event  in  our  early 
history  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
wiser  use  of  our  money,  within  reason- 
able amounts,  as  is  the  case  here,  than 
that  expended  in  the  observance  of  his- 
toric anniversaries  that  make  the  past 
part  of  the  present  and  give  to  living 
generations  something  of  a  personal 
touch  with  the  national  heroes  whose 
deeds  have  set  the  pattern  of  our  dreams 
and  aspirations  as  a  people. 

This  modest  amount  of  money  will 
clear  the  debt  remaining  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  150th  anniversary  of  Perry's 
victory.  I  trust  that  the  celebration  of 
this  150th  anniversary  will  linger  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  at 
least  some  of  them,  as  long  as  the  mem- 
ory of  the  100th  anniversary  has  re- 
mained with  me. 


Chicago  observed  the  100th  anniver- 
sary on  a  grand  scale,  temporary  stands 
having  been  erected  in  Grant  Park  on 
the  lakefront  to  seat  a  mammoth  crowd. 
I  had  the  honor  and  the  thrill  of  attend- 
ing with  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of 
Admiral  Perry,  Chesley  Perry,  who  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  had  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  his  famous  ancester 
and  who.  with  his  wife,  had  been  promi- 
nently active  in  the  good  works  of  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  and  its  auxiliary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  1828). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  80,  noes  7. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  233,  nays  39,  not  voting  161, 
as  follows: 
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YEAS — 233 


Abele 

Edmondson 

Adair 

Edwards 

Addabbo 

Ellsworth 

Albert 

Everett 

Anderson 

Evlns 

Andrews, 

Fascell 

N.  Dak. 

Feighan 

Arends 

Fisher 

Asplnall 

Flood 

AuchlnclosB 

Ford 

Ayres 

Foreman 

Baker 

Forrester 

Baldwin 

Eraser 

Bates 

Frledel 

Battln 

Fiilton.  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Oathlngs 

Belcher 

Glalmo 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Gibbons 

Berry 

Gonzalez 

Bolland 

Qoodell 

Boiling 

Goodllng 

Bow 

Gray 

Brooks 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brotzman 

Grlffln 

Brown,  Calif. 

Griffiths 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Grover 

Bruce 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Burke 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Burkhalt«r 

Halleck 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Cameron 

Harding 

Cannon 

Hardy 

Cederberg 

Harsha 

Celler 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Chamberlain 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Chelf 

Hays 

Chenoweth 

Hechler 

Clancy 

Hemphill 

Clark 

Horan 

Clavisen. 

Hosmer 

DonH. 

Hull 

Cohelan 

Hutchinson 

Conte 

Jarman 

Cooley 

Jensen 

Cramer 

Joelson 

Curtln 

Johneon,  Calif 

Dague 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Daniels 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Karate  n 

Dawson 

Kastenmeler 

Delaney 

Keith 

Dent 

Kelly 

Denton 

Keogh 

Derounlan 

King,  Calif. 

Dingell 

King,  N.Y. 

Dole 

Klrwan 

Dom 

Knox 

Downing 

Lankford 

Dulskl 

Latta 

Duncan 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Mo86 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pilcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 


19  6U 

Rosenthal 

Boudebush 

Roush 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

SUer 

Skubltz 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ash  more 

Beermann 

Bell 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Colmer 

Cunningham 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Grant 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToU 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

NAYS— 39 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Herlong 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kornegay 

Langen 

Lennon 

McMillan 

Morris 

Poff 


tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rumsfeld 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Selden 

Taylor 

Tuck 

Utt 

Watson 

Weltner 

Williams 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 161 


Alger 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Avery 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Base 

Becker 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Carey 
Casey 

Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Corbett 
Corman 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Elliott 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Flndley 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Frellnghuysen 
P\alton,  Pa. 


Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Grabowskl 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kllbum 

Kllgore 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McDade 

Madden 

Martin.  Calif 

Martin,  Nebr 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 


Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Multer 

Nix 

O'Brien,  111. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pinion 

Powell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rains 
Randall 
Reld,  NY. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Midi. 

St.  Onge 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Stinson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Tuten 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wlckersham 
WldnaU 
WlUls 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnotead 
Wnght 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 


Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Gary  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 
Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Biirton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.   Thompson    of    New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
CahUl. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Kllgore  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Stinson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.   Rivers    of    South    Carolina   with   Mr. 

Gurney.  ,     „  _,. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Staebler. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  QUI. 
Mr.    Huddleston    with     Mr.    O'Brien    or 
minols. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Barry  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Avery. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  PepF>er  with  Mr.  Alger. 
Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mrs.  Prances  P.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Becker. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Pindley. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pul- 
ton of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Martin  or 
California. 

Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Kllbum. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Base. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Langford. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Leslnskl. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  ^    ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  weis  no  objection. 


A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  FORCES  OF 
FREEDOM 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  overthrow  of  Joao  Goulart 
arid  his  pro-Communist  government  in 
Brazil  is  indeed  a  -vrlctory  for  the  forces 
of  f reedwn.  It  is  also  a  disastrous  defeat 
for  Fidel  Castro  and  his  brand  of  Latin 
communism.  Brazil's  triumph  over  com- 
munism vindicates  the  belief  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  that  Latin 
Americans  do  not  want  communism  nor 
will  they  stand  by  and  watch  its  dark 
shadow  envelope  their  country  and  con- 
tinent. , 

The  Brazilian  anti-Communist  revolu- 
tion is  a  timely  answer  to  those  who, 
simply  because  communism  may  have 
gained  a  foothold,  would  give  up  and 
abandon  the  firm  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  freedom  and  democracy  and 
against  communism.  The  greatest  myth 
is  the  one  that  some  are  trying  to  gen- 
erate that  the  Cuban  people  do  not  want 
to  shed  the  yoke  of  oppression  that  grips 
their  country.  Those  who  try  to  buUd 
this  myth  had  better  take  another 
look  at  the  freedom  forces  in  Brazil  and 
all  of  this  continent. 

It  should  be  the  poUcy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  isolate  Castro  from  the  rest  of 
this  hemisphere  and  have  a  "Freedom 
Curtain"  surrounding  Communist  Cuba 
from  which  Castro  cannot  break  through 
or  penetrate. 

It  is  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  with  the  strong  support  of  our 
Government  to  act  on  the  Venezuelan 
charges  against  Cuba.  It  is  time  to  im- 
pose stricter  sanctions  on  Castro  and  not 
to  relax  them. 

In  short,  it  is  time  for  our  country  to 
step  up  its  campaign  against  the  menace 
which  is  Fidel  Castro.  It  is  a  time  for 
action  rather  than  a  time  for  debating 
invisible  and  manufactured  myths. 
Let  Brazil  be  a  first  example  to  those 
who  feel  we  must  compromise  with  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere.  Freedom 
has  won  a  battle.  Let  us  proceed  to  win 
the  war. 


Mr.  THOMAS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION ACT  OF  1954 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
legislation  which  I  introduced  today  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended. 

Basically,  this  legislation  would  limit 
future  Government  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
field  to  fast  breeder  reactors.  There  are 
urgent  and  compelling  reasons  why  this 
should  be  done.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  study  this  legislation  most 
carefully. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  legislation  is  not  directed  at  hamper- 
ing or  hindering  research  and  develop- 
ment work  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission directed  toward  the  realization 
of  the  full  potential  of  civiUan  nuclear 
power.  Rather,  its  primary  objective  is 
to  bring  about  a  new  priority  for  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  which  will  be  in 
the  long-term  national  interests,  but  will 
not  mitigate  against  the  fossil  fuels  upon 
which  the  Nation  now  depends  and  must 
continue  to  depend  for  the  next  century 
or  so  for  its  primary  source  of  electric 
power. 

As  far  as  thermal  reactors  are  con-i 
cemed,  civilian  nuclear  power,  supported! 
by  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  i 
in  Government  subsidies,  has  achieved  a' 
relatively  high  degree  of  eflflciency.  The 
so-called  Ught  waterplants  have  been 
proven  from  the  standpoint  of  reactor  re- 
liability and  engineering  feasibility. 
Both  manufacturers  and  utility  people 
Insist  that  large  plants  of  this  type  can 
produce  commercial  electricity  at  a  costj 
which  can  compete  with  power  fromj 
plants  burning  conventional  fuels  in| 
some  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

The  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  recently  announced  plans  to  build  a 
plant  of  this  type  with  a  capacity  in  ex- 
cess of  500,000  kilowatts  to  provide  basei 
load  electricity  for  its  system.  The  util-l 
ity  has  made  the  unqualified  statement! 
that  power  from  this  nuclear  plant  fueled, 
by  a  thermal  reactor  will  produce  power 
at  less  cost  than  electricity  which  could 
be  produced  in  a  conventional  fossil  fuel 
plant  of  comparable  size  at  the  same  site. 
Jersey  Central  has  staked  $68  million  of 
Its  stockholders'  money  on  its  belief  that 
thermal  nuclear  reactors  are,  as  far  as  it 
Is  concerned,  the  cheapest  and  most  effi- 
cient way  to  generate  electricity. 

Three  other  plants  of  comparable  size 
are  also  in  the  advanced  planning  stages, 
all  of  which  will  be  thermal  reactors 
close  to  or  almost  identical  in  design  td 
the  Jersey  Central  plant.  The  Govern-* 
ment  is  subsidizing  these  three  planta 
to  the  tune  of  $42  million  for  design  as- 
sistance and  free  use  for  5  years  of  Gov-* 
emment-owned  fuel.  ! 

In  view  of  this  advanced  state  of  th« 
technology  of  the  thermal  reactors,  whs 
should  the  Government  continue  tc 
spend  taxpayers  money  for  their  furthet 
improvement  and  refinement?  Is  not^ 
further  improvement  of  this  one  reacto| 
concept  a  job  which  should  be  left  to  thq 
normal  operation  of  our  free  enterprise 


system?  Should  we  continue  to  permit 
Goveniment  subsidy,  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  plants,  to  dis- 
rupt the  normal  forces  of  competition  in 
the  electric  utility  industry? 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  present  high  state  of 
technology  of  the  thermal  reactor  con- 
cept has  been  achieved  only  throu.gh 
massive  Government  participation.  The 
Government  financed  the  basic  research. 
It  paid  for  almost  all  of  the  development 
work.  Annual  expenditures  for  all  re- 
search and  development  work  in  civilian 
nuclear  power  are  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion and  to  date  about  $1'4  billion  has 
been  spent  on  the  program. 

It  has  been  a  long,  expensive  road  be- 
tween Shippingport  and  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral plant  and  a  substantial  part  of  the 
bills  has  been  paid  by  the  Government. 

There  is  no  justification  for  further 
Goverrunent  expenditures  for  research 
and  development  work  on  thermal  re- 
actors. If  the  economics  of  the  electric 
utility  industry  demand  that  the  thermal 
reactor  concepts  now  in  commercial  use 
be  further  improved  and  refined,  then  I 
am  sure  that  the  electric  utility  com- 
panies or  the  manufacturers  of  the  re- 
actors will  pay  for  this  work.  Why,  then, 
should  this  House  countenance  continued 
spending  of  taxpayers'  money  to  improve 
and  refine  an  already  successful  reactor 
concept  which  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  stage  of  efficiency  only  through 
massive  Government  expenditures? 

I  am  not  a  physicist  and  I  do  not  pa- 
rade as  an  expert  in  this  highly  technical 
and  complex  field.  But  I  am  informed 
by  men  who  are  experts  that  there  is  yet 
another  reason  for  withdrawal  of  further 
Grovemment  participation  in  research 
and  development  work  on  thermal  re- 
actors, aside  from  the  questionable  prac- 
tice of  Government  intervention  in  an 
activity  that  should  be  left  to  private 
enterprise.  And  that  is  that  by  and 
large  the  thermal  reactors  are  wasteful 
of  the  Nation's  reserves  of  fissionable 
material.  These  thermal  reactors,  the 
type  to  be  built  by  Jersey  Central  and 
the  three  huge  plants  to  be  built  with 
the  assistance  of  $42  million  in  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  consume  more  nuclear  fuel 
than  they  create  in  the  form  of  Pluto- 
nium or  uranium  233.  In  other  words, 
nuclear  fuel  must  continually  be  added. 
Our  supply  of  fissionable  material  is  not 
Inexhaustible.  Should  this  Nation  build 
a  large  nuclear  power  industry,  based 
solely  on  thermal  reactors  of  the  type  we 
have  heretofore  concentrated  on,  there 
will  come  a  day  when  nuclear  fuel  will 
be  in  critically  short  supply. 

Dr.  Prank  Pittman,  director  of  Divi- 
sion of  Reactor  Development  of  the 
Atomic  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  al- 
luded to  the  danger  of  depleting  our 
uranium  supplies  in  an  address  before 
the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  in  Novem- 
ber of  1962.    Dr.  Pittman  declared  then: 

If  a  large  fraction  of  the  total  uranium 
content  of  our  uranium  and  thorlxun  re- 
serves can  b«  utilized  through  breeder  re- 
actors, our  nuclear  reserves  are  enormous. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  energy  of 
IP»  can  be  utilized,  the  nuclear  reserves 
of  this  covmtry  cannot  have  a  significant 
Impact  upon  the  long-range  energy  plctxire. 


It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
warning  implicit  in  Dr.  Pittman's  state- 
ment is  clear. 

We  must  either  develop  the  breeder 
reactor  as  a  method  for  obtaining  elec- 
tricity from  the  atom  or  nuclear  power 
will  never  be  a  significant  factor  In  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  long-term  energy  needs. 

The  full  potential  of  the  atom  will 
never  be  fully  realized  if  we  continue  to 
concentrate  upon  the  development  of 
thermal  reactors  to  the  neglect  of  the 
fast  breeders. 

In  the  opinion  of  knowledgeable  men 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  our  efforts 
must  be  concentrated  in  the  field  of  the 
fast  breeder.  There  is  much  work  re- 
maining to  be  done.  It  will  take  a  long 
time.  It  will  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  it 
will  require  the  finest  technical  and  sci- 
entific brains  available  to  the  Nation 
through  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Why  dilute  our  efforts  by  continued  at- 
tention to  thermal  reactors,  which  are 
already  of  an  advanced  technical  stage 
and  in  commercial  use? 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  con- 
centrating on  fast  breeder  reactors,  the 
development  of  which  may  be  some 
years  away,  the  Nation  would  not  run 
any  risk  of  encountering  a  shortage  of 
electricity.  Nor  would  a  decision  to  put 
first  things  first  by  channeling  research 
funds  into  development  of  breeder  reac- 
tors penalize  consumers  by  bringing 
about  higher  costs  for  electricity. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  shortage  of  fossil  fuels  now  or  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  United  States 
reserves  of  coal  are  more  than  800  billion 
tons,  well  over  200  billion  tons  of  which 
are  recoverable  at  present  costs  and  with 
present  mining  methods. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
shortage  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture of  low-cost  electric  power  generated 
from  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels.  Elec- 
tricity is  one  of  the  few  items  available 
today  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer  than 
two  decades  ago.  To  a  great  extent  that 
is  due  to  the  availability  of  ample  fossil 
fuel  supplies  at  steadily  declining  costs 
and  to  the  steady  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  equipment  for  burning  coal 
and  other  fossil  fuels  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. 

These  factors — ample  supplies,  low- 
ered costs,  and  improved  efficiency — have 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  fuel  cost 
per  kilowatt-hour  of  electric  energy  of 
more  than  25  percent  in  coal  fired  plants. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  plan  for 
the  wisest  possible  use  of  nuclear  re- 
sources in  the  future,  we  can  assure  the 
Nation  of  ample  supplies  of  low-cost  elec- 
tric power. 

Let  us  in  the  Congress  then  see  to  it 
that  our  resources — of  money  and  brain- 
power— are  concentrated  where  the  re- 
turns to  the  Nation  and  to  mankind  will 
be  the  greatest. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
direct  that  the  development  of  a  fast 
high-yield  breeder  reactor  become  a 
matter  of  high  priority  concern  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  provides  that  no  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  facilitv  unless  such  a  facil- 


ity Is  a  fast  breeder  reactor  or  the  AEC 
makes  a  written  finding  that  such  a  re- 
actor is  an  essential  and  direct  step  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  fast  breeder 
reactor.  This  is  a  necessary  saving 
clause,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  informed 
that  some  of  the  more  advanced  types  of 
thermal  reactors  may  be  essential  and 
direct  steps  toward  this  end.  The  hands 
of  the  AEC  must  not  be  tied.  They  must 
be  left  free  to  exercise  their  best  judg- 
ment on  this  matter. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  empha- 
size that  this  legislation,  by  concentrat- 
ing our  efforts  on  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor, will  hasten  the  day  when  cheap. 
unlimited  power,  which  most  of  us  pre- 
maturely believed  was  near  when  the 
atom  was  first  harnessed,  becomes  avail- 
able. That  hope  has  not  been  realized. 
It  has  taken  10  years  and  at  least  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  to  advance  to  the 
present  stage,  where  nuclear  power  is 
competitive  with  power  produced  from 
conventional  fuels  in  some  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

The  first  milestone  has  been  reached. 
The  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  enter  a 
new  and  more  meaningful  era.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished by  passing  this  legislation 
and  requiring  that  attention  be  centered 
where  it  will  achieve  the  best  results — on 
the  development  of  fast,  high-yield  re- 
actors to  conserve  the  Nation's  reserves 
of  fissionable  materials  and  to  provide 
cheap,  abundant  power. 


Experts  Tknd  to  Confidknc«  in  Lonq  Boom 
(By  JackLefler) 

New  York. — ^The  business  uptiirn  reached 
the  ripe  old  age  of  38  months  last  week. 

That  made  It  about  the  longest  business 
expansion  In  peacetime. 

Some     economists     felt     it     was     getting 

decrepit. 

Others  contended  it  is  still  robust  and  has 
a  considerably  longer  life  ahead. 

Majority  opinion  ended  toward  the  belief 
that  things  look  good  for  the  months  ahead. 
M   R.  Galnsburgh,  chief  economist  of  the 
National   Industrial   Conference   Board,  ex- 
pressed this  opinion : 

"Because  there  are  none  of  the  familiar 
signs  of  economic  strain,  I  would  say  the  top 
of  this  expansion  Isn't  even  in  sight  yet, 
especially  considering  the  stimulating  effect 
of  the  recent  tax  reduction." 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York 
said: 

"The  odds  are  high  that  the  economy  wiU 
be  operating  at,  or  quite  close  to  practical 
capacity  later  this  year.  This  Is  likely  to 
be  true  even  with  moderation  in  consxmaer 
markets,  capital  expenditure,  and  Inven- 
tories." 

At  present,  the  upswing  Isn't  hampered 
by  the  \isual  signs  of  an  expansion's  demise. 
Inventories  aren't  excessive,  loans  aren't  dif- 
ficult  to   obtain,   and   prices   are   relatively 

It  Is  being  carried  along  by  corporations- 
high  sales  and  earnings,  particularly  in  the 
automobile  and  steel  Industries,  and  heavy 
Investment  In  new  plant  and  equipment. 


pressingly  in  the  meat  sector,  that  are 
of  such  intensity  they  cannot  await  a 
2-year  study  for  solution.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  not  militate  against 
the  passage  of  needed  legislation,  such 
as  HJi.  1706,  which  wovUd  prohibit  large 
integrated  firms  from  engaging  in  both 
the  production  and  retail  sale  of  meat 
and  similar  products. 

While  the  word  "antitrust"  is  not  used 
In  the  body  of  the  resolution,  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  recognition  will  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  serious  antitrust 
problems  arising  from  increasing  con- 
centration and  integration  within  the 
food  industry,  and  that  both  the  com- 
mittee considering  the  resolution  and 
the  Commission  which  will  be  ultimately 
created  will  attempt  to  devise  solutions 
designed  to  foster  and  preserve  the 
forces  of  competition  in  this  vital  area 
of  our  economy. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  OUR 
NATION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
fl.rticlG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
appropriate  for  the  Congress,  from  time 
to  time  to  take  stock  of  the  economic 
condition  of  our  Nation  so  we  might 
accurately  judge  the  effectiveness  of  our 
national  policies. 

I  am  confident  that  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  can  find  justifiable  opti- 
mism and  confidence  in  the  sovmd  road 
of  economic  expansion  we  have  been 
traveling  under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration of  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson. 

According  to  expert  economic  analy- 
ses, we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
longest  peacetime  business  expansion 
periods  in  our  history ;  and  the  end  is  by 
no  means  In  sight. 

Through  the  continued  vigilance  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  I  believe 
the  American  people  can  expect  the  pol- 
icies of  our  National  Government  to  en- 
courage even  further  the  continuation 
of  this  significant  upswing  in  business 

activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  Recxjrd  a 
brief  article  from  the  Associated  Press 
pointing  up  in  more  detail  the  concensus 
of  the  business  community  confirming 
its  confidence  in  the  current  long-term 
boom. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO  ESTABLISH  BIPARTISAN  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  FOOD 
MARKETINQ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  estabUsh  a  bipartisan  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  number  of  ottier 
Members  have  joined  with  me  in  Intro- 
ducing this  measure.  The  resolution 
provides  for  a  2-year  study  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  food  industry,  together 
with  an  appraisal  and  recommendations 
for  legislative  and  other  actions  by  the 
Federal  Government,  private  industry, 
and  Individuals. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  in  identical  language  to  that 
introduced  by  Senator  Gale  McGee,  in 
the  other  body,  I  understand,  this  is 
the  draft  received  by  him  from  the 
White  House.  The  Commission  which 
will  be  created  by  this  resolution  can 
perform  a  cardinal  service  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  farmer,  the  food  industry, 
and  our  economy  in  general.  I  have  not 
changed  the  language  of  the  resolution, 
feeling  it  better  to  leave  this  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  committee  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferred, after  it  has  received  and  consid- 
ered testimony  on  this  subject. 

There  are,  however,  several  points 
that  I  would  like  to  briefly  make  at  this 
time.  First,  there  are  problems  today 
in    the    food    Industry,    perhaps    most 


AMERICAN     JEWISH     CONFERENCE 
ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
last  December  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  about  the  Soviet  campaign  of 
discrimination  against  Russian  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith.    At  that  time  I  de- 
tailed the  various  methods,  including  the 
prevention  of  publication  of  books,  the 
closing  of  synagogues,  the  prohibition 
against  the  baking  of  matzoth,  and  the 
eradication  of  Jewish  reUgious  and  ciil- 
tural  life.   I  have  also  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  use  his  good  offices  to 
appeal  to  Premier  Khrushchev  to  lift 
these  religious  and  cultural  restrictions. 
Today  and  yesterday  a  conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  Is  being  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  with  over  500  persons  in  attendance. 
The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  fol- 
lowing 24  Jewish  organizations: 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; chairman,  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bern- 
stein. 

American  Jewish  Committee;  presi- 
dent, Morris  B.  Abram. 

American  Jewish  Congress;  president, 
Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz. 

American  Zionist  Council;  chairman. 
Dr.  Max  Nussbaimi. 

American   Trade   Union   Covmcil   for 
Histadrut;  chairman,  Moe  Falikman. 
B'nai  B'rith;  president.  Label  A.  Katz. 
Central     Conference     of     American 
Rabbis;  president.  Rabbi  Leon  I.  Feuer. 
Conference   of   Presidents   of   Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations;  chair- 
man, Lewis  H.  Weinstein. 

Hadassah,  Women's  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America;  president,  Mrs.  Sieg- 
fried Kramarsky. 

Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  American 
Section;  chairman,  Mrs.  Rose  L.  Halprin. 
Jewish    Labor    Committee;    national 
chairman,  Adolph  Held. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA.; 
national  commander,  Daniel  Neal  Heller. 
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Labor  Zionist  Movement — Poale  Zion, 
Farband.    Pioneer    Women;    chairman 
Mrs.  Blanche  Fine 

Religious  Zionists  of  America — 
Mizrachl-Hapoel  Hamizrachi;  presidenl|. 
Rabbi  Mordecai  Kirshblum.  '■ 

National  Community  Relations  Adf 
visory  Council;  chairman,  Lewis  H. 
Weinstein. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
president.  Mrs.  Joseph  Willen. 

National  Coimcil  of  Young  Israel; 
president.  Rabbi  David  Hill. 

Rabbinical  Assembly;  president,  Rabqi 
Theodore  Friedman.  | 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America;  presiH 
dent.  Rabbi  Abraham  N.  AvRutick.        i 

Synagogue  Council  of  America;  presit- 
dent.  Rabbi  Uri  Miller.  ' 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega^ 
tlons;  president.  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisenj- 

drath.  J 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregal- 
tions  of  America;  president,  Moses  I 
Feuerstein. 

United  Synagogue  of  America;  pres 
dent.  George  Maislen. 

Zionist  Organization  of  America:  pres 
Ident.  Dr.  Max  Nussbaum.  i 

A  fact  sheet  was  prepared  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  conference  which  I  believe 
all  Members  of  the  House  should  read. 
I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Recori: 
[Prom     American     Jewish     Conference     on 

Soviet  Jewry.  WlUard  Hotel.  Washington. 

D.C.,  Apr.  5-6,  1964] 
Pact   Sheet:    The   Status   of   Jews  in   tiie 
Soviet  Union 
background 

1.  The  last  Soviet  census,  In  1959.  llstdd 
2,268,000  Jews.  Reliable  reports  Indicate, 
however,  that  those  census  returns  entirely 
omitted  statistics  on  Jews  in  some  areas  aftd 
deflated  the  actual  niimber  In  others.  Tte 
correct  flgiire  Is  nearer  to  3,000.000— perha|)s 
more — making  Soviet  Jewry  second  only  to 
the  Jews  of  the  United  States  In  populatlcfi. 

2.  Although  Soviet  Jews  constitute  but 
1.09  percent  of  the  population,  they  rank 
11th  numerically  among  the  more  than 
100  Soviet  nationalities.  There  Is  no  repu3- 
Uc  of  the  U.S.S.R.  where  Jewish  commurl- 
tles  are  not  found.  The  great  majority  Ui^e 
In  the  three  most  populous  republics :  B8 
percent  In  the  Russian  Republic,  37  percekit 
in  the  Ukraine,  7  percent  In  Byelorussia. 

3.  Jews  In  the  USSR,  are  officially  Mc- 
ognlzed  as  a  nationality  group.  In  ttie 
personal  Identification  pepers  which  all  So- 
viet citizens  carry,  Jews  must  list  their  na,- 
tlonallty  as  Jewish  (Yevrel)  Just  as  ot^er 
nationalities — Russians,  Ukrainians,  Uzbeks. 
Georgians,  Armenians,  Lithuanians,  etc 
must  list  theirs. 

4.  The  Jews  are  also  regarded,  secondarily. 
as  a  religious  group,  such  as  the  Russian 
Orthodox.  Baptists.  Moslems,  and  others. 

deprivation  or  cdxtub.^  rights 
1.  In  the  1959  census,  472,000  Soviet  Jejws 
listed    Yiddish    as    their    "mother    tongue." 
This  courageous  demonstration  of  loyalty  to 


Yiddish  culture  served  notice  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  Soviet  Jewry  still  hoped  foi  a 
revival  of  Jewish  cultural  Ufe. 

2.  Although  Soviet  practice  recognizes  I  he 
inherent  right  of  every  nationality  to  ma  n- 
taln  and  perpetuate  Its  own  cultural  Identity, 
the  Jews  are  the  only  nationality  whoido 
not  enjoy  the  basic  cultural  rights  acconied 
to  all  other  minorities. 

3.  Hebrew  was  forbidden  soon  after  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  but  Jews  ^re 
permitted  a  flourishing  cultural  life  In  Ypd- 
dlBh  until  1948:  This  Included  the  publish- 


ing of  newspapers,  books,  and  literary  Jour- 
nals; professional  repertory  theaters  and 
drama  schools,  literary  and  cultural  research 
institutes,  and  a  network  of  schools. 

4.  In  1948  this  whole  array  of  Institutions 
was  dismantled  and  hundreds  of  Jewish  writ- 
ers, artists,  and  Intellectuals  were  impris- 
oned. Many  perished  In  concentration 
camps;  the  24  most  distinguished  and  tal- 
ented of  them  were  executed  In  1952. 

5.  A  few  positive  steps  toward  easing  the 
harsh  suppression  of  Jewish  cultural  and 
religious  life  have  been  made  since  Stalin's 
death — whether  as  a  result  of  the  general 
easing  of  conditions  under  Khrushchev  or 
strong  criticism  of  the  Soviet  regime  by  Jew- 
ish and  non-Jewish  groups.  In  1959  and 
1961  a  total  of  6  Yiddish  books  were  pub- 
lished, in  editions  of  30,000  each — albeit  the 
writers  were  long  since  dead.  None  has  been 
published  since.  In  1961,  for  the  first  time 
since  1948,  a  bimonthly  Yiddish  literary 
Journal — Sovletlsh  Helmland— began  publi- 
cation In  an  edition  of  25,000.  In  1963  a  He- 
brew-Russian dictionary  was  published  and 
early  In  1964  there  appeared,  in  Russian,  a 
book  of  poems  by  modern  Hebrew  poets. 

6.  This  Is  all  that  remains  of  the  rich  Jew- 
ish cultural  life  that  existed  until  1948.  To- 
day Jews  are  forbidden  schools  of  their  own; 
forbidden  classes  In  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  In 
the  general  schools,  and  forbidden  classes 
In  the  Russian  language  on  Jewish  history 
and  cultvire.  The  result  has  been  to  deprive 
Soviet  Jewry  of  all  opportunity  to  perpetuate 
Jewish  cultural  values  and  Jewish  Identity. 

deprivation  op  religious  rights 

1.  Judaism  Is  subjected  to  special  discrimi- 
nation, and  religious  Jews  are  subjected  to 
special  disabilities  which  do  not  affect  any 
other  major  religious  denomination  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

2.  Jewish  congregations  are  not  permitted 
to  maintain  national  federations  or  other 
central  organizations  through  which  reli- 
gious functions  are  governed,  religious  needs 
serviced,  religious  beliefs  bolstered,  and  com- 
munication between  congregations  strength- 
ened. 

3.  Judaism  Is  permitted  no  publication  fa- 
cilities and  no  publications.  No  Hebrew 
Bible  has  been  published  for  Jews  since  1917, 
nor  has  a  Russian  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  been  allowed.  In  1957,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  early  1920's.  a  Hebrew  prayer 
book  was  photo  offset  In  an  edition  of  5,000 
copies.  There  Is  an  extreme  shortage  of 
prayer  books  and  religious  calendars. 

4.  The  decades-old  ban  on  Hebrew  pre- 
vents Jewish  children  from  understanding 
or  participating  in  the  prayers  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

5.  The  production  of  such  Indispensable 
religious  objects  as  the  tallls  (prayer  shawl) 
and  teflllln   (phylacteries)    Is  prohibited. 

6.  Synagogues  have  been  forcibly  closed 
down  In  many  areas,  frequently  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  virulent  press  campaigns 
against  them.  As  a  result,  Jews  have  taken 
to  gathering  In  each  others'  homes  for  pray- 
ers. Yet  In  many  places  such  private  prayer 
meetings  (mlnyanlm)  have  been  banned, 
dispersed  or  otherwise  harassed. 

7.  Circumcision  Is  officially  discouraged 
and  mocked,  even  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  law  against  it. 

8.  The  yeshlva  (rabbinical  seminary)  es- 
tablished In  Moscow  In  1957  has  never  been 
permitted  to  enroll  more  than  14  students. 
It  has  ordained  only  two  rabbis,  neither  of 
whom  has  functioned  as  a  synagogue  lead- 
er. In  April  1962,  9  of  Its  13  students  were 
prohibited  to  reside  In  Moscow.  Two  years 
later  there  remain  only  four  students,  al- 
though applications  for  admission  have  been 
made  by  prospective  students  from  all  over 
the  country. 

9.  In  1962,  a  total  ban  was  Imposed  on  the 
public  baking  of  matzoth  for  Passover  and 
renewed  in  1963.  This  year,  perhaps  as  a  re- 
sult  of    International   protests   against   the 


matzoth  ban,  a  bakery  was  opened  in  Moscow 
to  produce  a  limited  quantity  of  matzoth  for 
the  Passover  holiday.  The  bakery  was  closed 
a  few  days  later.  On  March  19.  the  American 
Embassy  In  Moscow  reported  that  no  matzoth 
had  been  baked  on  the  premises.  In  any 
event,  the  total  output  of  the  bakery  was  not 
expected  to  meet  more  than  a  tiny  fraction 
of  Moscow  Jewry's  matzoth  requirements. 
Jews  in  the  rest  of  the  country  remained 
without  any  local  source  of  matzoth. 

10.  An  atmosphere  of  intimidation  and 
fear  pervades  the  few  remaining  synagogues 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  result  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment  on  trumped-up  charges 
of  espionage  leveled  against  synagogue  ofB- 
clals  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  and  the  In- 
flltration  of  synagogues  by  police  Informers. 

THE  ANTI-JEWISH  PRESS  CAMPAIGN 

1.  The  Government  policy  of  cultural  and 
religious  repression  of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  con- 
ducted within  the  charged  atmosphere  of  a 
virulent  press  campaign.  In  books,  news- 
papers, and  magazines,  Jews  are  represented 
In  traditional  anti-Semitic  stereotypes — as 
unscrupulous,  cunning,  malevolent,  vicious, 
and  conspiring.  They  are  attacked,  as  Jews, 
for  alleged  economic  offenses  such  as  brlliery, 
embezzlement,  fraud,  and  currency  specula- 
tion. 

2.  Judaism  as  a  religion  is  villfled.  Rab- 
bis and  83magogue  officials  are  portrayed  as 
swindlers,  money  grubbers,  alcoholics,  crim- 
inals. Jews  are  ridiculed  for  observing  re- 
ligious holidays. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  continuing 
campaign  of  antlrellglous  propaganda.  Yet 
only  Judaism — of  all  the  religions  in  the 
U.S.S.R. — has  been  singled  out  as  a  focus 
of  disloyalty  to  the  state. 

OTHER   FORMS   OF  DISCRIMINATION 

1.  Jews  are  subject  to  a  subtle  policy  of 
discrimination  in  employment,  education, 
and  major  sectors  of  public  life. 

2.  A  few  especially  brilliant  Jews  can  still 
be  found  in  high  positions — and  some  in  the 
middle  rank — in  professional,  cultural,  and 
economic  life.  But  Jews  have  virtually  dis- 
appeared from  key  "security  sensitive"  areas 
such  as  the  armed  forces,  diplomatic  corps, 
and  membership  In  the  Supreme  Soviets 
(legislatures)  of  the  15  republics. 

3.  The  proportion  of  Jews  in  higher  edu- 
cation, science,  and  the  professions  has  been 
declining  for  many  years.  In  many  univer- 
sities and  advanced  institutes,  a  numerous 
clausus  prevails.  A  generation  ago  (1935) 
Jews  comprised  13.5  percent  of  all  students 
in  higher  education.  Today  the  figure  is  3.1 
percent. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  ECONOMIC  CRIMES 

1.  Official  hostility  against  Jews  has  been 
revealed  in  the  massive  campaign  waged  In 
the  last  few  years  against  so-called  "eco- 
nomic offenses"  such  sis  embezzlement  at 
State  property,  currency  speculation  and 
bribery.  Fifty  to  sixty  percent  of  all  those 
sentenced  to  death  for  such  offenses  have 
been  Jews.  In  some  areas  (the  Ukraine,  for 
example)  the  figure  is  80  to  90  percent,  j. 

2.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Jewish  reli- 
gious affiliation  of  the  culprits  was  ex- 
plicitly pointed  out.  In  Lvov,  the  city's  last 
remaining  ssmagogue  was  closed  down  on  the 
groimd  that  it  served  as  a  spawning  ground 
for  economic  crimes  against  the  state. 

3.  Jews  are  depicted  as  people  "whose  only 
God  is  gold."  who  are  "slaves  of  gold"  and 
who  cunningly  manipulate  naive  non-Jew- 
ish officials  and  workers  for  their  own  mer- 
cenary ends.  They  are  portrayed  as  the  in- 
itiators and  masterminds  of  criminal  plots. 

4.  The  result  of  this  campaign  Is  both  to 
exacerbate  endemic  anti-Semitism  and  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  fright  and  intimida- 
tion among  the  Soviet  Jewry. 

aZTJNION  or  FAMILIES 

1.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  wish 
to  be  reunited  with  their  broken  famlllee 
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in  Israel  and  elsewhere— famUies  that  were 
shattered  by  the  Nazi  holocaust. 

2  The  Soviet  Government  has  refused,  to 
all  but  a  handful  of  Jews,  the  elementary 
human  right  to  leave  their  country  in  order 
to  be  reunited  with  their  famllleer-even 
though  the  U.S.SJl.  has  In  principle  accept- 
ed the  legitimacy  of  this  right. 

SUM  MAST 

The  history  of  the  past  several  years  has 
shown  that  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  impervious  to  criticism  of  their 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry.  For  this  reason, 
world  Jewry  will  not  cease  in  the  effort  to 
end  the  government  campaign  to  pulverize 
and  ultimately  to  eliminate  Jewish  conscious- 
ness  among  Soviet  Jews  and  to  keep  them 
isolated  from  their  fellow  Jews  jn  other 
naria  of  the  world.  Despite  the  hardships 
they  face  and  the  discrimination  they  suf- 
fer the  Jews  of  the  U.S.SJI.  profoundly  de- 
sire to  maintain  their  Jewish  spirit  and  to 
perpetuate  their  Jewish  identity. 


Mr  Speaker,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  delivered  a  most 
thoughtful  address  to  the  conference  In 
which  he  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  all 
Americans  must  be  concerned  with  So- 
viet anti-Semitism  which  constitutes  a 
fundamental  deprivation  of  basic  human 
rights.  I  vsrish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  the  address  of  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg : 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Abthur  J.  Gold- 
berg.     ASSOCIATE      JUSTICE.      U.S.      SUPREME 

Court,  to  the  American  Jews  Conference 
ON  Soviet  Jewry,  April  5.  1964 
We  are  gathered  in  this  Important  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  question  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.    The 
denial  of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Jews  is  property  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  Americans  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion.    It  is  slmilariy  a  proper  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  all  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith  that  the  Soviet  Union  while  professing 
In  theory  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion to  all  people  and  groups  in  fact  and 
practice  Is  hostile  to  all  religious  faiths.    The 
Soviet  Union  is  avowedly  a  materialistic  na- 
tion     Its  government  is  not  neutral  in  re- 
ligious matters.     Its  policies  and  Influence 
are    directed    against    religious    beliefs    and 
practices.    Therefore,  in  a  conference  of  this 
kind  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  unmindful 
of  the  plight  of  the  great  body  of  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  whose  human  right  to  free- 
dom of  religious  exercise  is  substantially  cur- 
tailed     The  discrimination  against  Jews  by 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  as- 
pect of  overall  discrimination  against  all  re- 
ligious   groups.      It    is.    however,    something 
more  than  a  manifestation  of  religious  re- 
pression by  an  atheistic  state.    The  evidence 
Is  overwhelming  that  the  reUgious  and  cul- 
tural freedom  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  more  severe- 
Iv  limited  than  any  other  religious  group  and 
that  discrimination  against  Soviet  Jews  has 
reached    alarming    proportions.      The    tragic 
experience  of  mankind  with  the  cancer  of 
antl-Semltism  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
makes  it  imperative  that  those  who  believe 
in  the  dignity  of  man  and  in  human  rights 
speak  out  in  vigorous  protest. 

I  want  to  commend  the  sponsors  of  this 
conference  for  convening  it.  The  meeting  it- 
self is  a  virtually  unprecedented  testimonial 
to  the  unity  of  Jewish  opinion  on  this  vital 
and  important  subject.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  you  win  continue  to  protest  against  the 
virus  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
until  no  vestige  of  It  remains. 

The  2^  to  3  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  though  classified  by  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution and  laws  as  a  national  group,  are 
deprived  of  their  national  culture  and  the 
means  of  expressing  It.  Every  other  Soviet 
nationality  is  permitted  the  use  of  its  na- 
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tional  language  and  is  granted  support  tor 
its  cultural  institutions.  But  the  teaching 
of  Hebrew,  the  Biblical  language,  is  banned 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  Yiddish,  the  tongue  of 
450,000  Soviet  citizens,  is  discouraged;  Jew- 
ish schools  virtually  prohibited  and  non- 
existent; the  once  flourishing  Yiddish  theater 
scarcely  tolerated,  and  Jewish  Uterature  and 
publications  sharply  curtailed. 

The  religious  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  is 
severely  limited— more  so  than  any  other 
religious  group;  Increasingly  synagogues  are 
closed  and  private  worship  restricted;  both 
Bible  and  prayerbooks"  are  denied  printing; 
other  necessary  religious  articles  made  un- 
avaUable;  the  last  kosher  butchershop  in 
Moscow  closed  down,  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery  in  Kiev  condemned;  the  state  bak- 
ing of  matzoth  discontinued;  private  baking 
discouraged  by  prosecutions;  the  training  of 
seminarians  hampered,  and  religious  ex- 
changes discouraged. 

Jews  are  vilified  In  the  Soviet  press  and 
other  mass  media  which  reflect  hostility  to 
the  Jewish  people  as  such.    This  has  reached 
such   proportions  that  Western  Communist 
Parties  which  generaUy  slavishly  foUow  the 
Kremlin  line  have  been  moved  to  protest  the 
publication  of  a  blatantly  anti-Semitic  book 
published  late  last  year  in  Kiev,  copies  of 
which  have  Just  come  to  light  in  this  coun- 
try and  In  the  Western  world.     This  book, 
"Judaism  Without  Embellishment,"  is  not 
Just  a  privately  printed  tract.     It  was  of- 
ficially Issued  by  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Science  and  had  a  substantial  press  run  in 
the  Ultralnian  language.     I  have  seen  this 
book  and  its  cartoons  are  sharply  reminiscent 
of  Julius   Strelcher's  "Der  Stuermer."   that 
notorious  Nazi  publication.    I  note  In  today's 
newspapers  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Ideo- 
logical commission  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  has  Issued  what  appears  to  be  a  partial 
repudiation  of  this  book.     This  Is  welcome, 
if  somewhat  belated,  but  in  Itself  demon- 
strates   the    value    of    forthright    worldwide 
protest     against     manifestations     of     anti- 
Semitism. 

Jewish  emigration  even  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  reuniting  families  torn  asunder 
by  war  and  Nazi  persecution  is  permitted 
only  on  the  most  insigniflcant  scale. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Jews  in  employment  and 
areas  of  public  life. 

Finally,  there  is  also  evidence  that  an 
undue  proportion  of  Jews  is  being  prose- 
cuted and  executed  for  economic  crimes. 

No  law-abiding  citizen  of  any  nation  and 
particularly  no  judge  can  urge  that  any  per- 
son or  group  is  Immime  from  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  any  nation's  laws.  But  when 
60  percent  of  those  executed  In  the  Soviet 
Union  for  economic  crimes  are  Jews  who 
comprise  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent  of 
its  population  then  the  beUef  naturally  is 
fostered  that  Jews  are  receiving  unequal 
treatment  under  Soviet  law.  Particularly  is 
this  BO.  in  the  setting  of  other  discrimina- 
tions against  the  Jews  both  historical  and 
current  in  old  Russia  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  .         . 

Discrimination  agaUist  Soviet  Jews  is  not 
solely  an  internal  matter  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  a  proper  concern  for  all  In  thia 
country  and  elsewhere  who  believe  in  hu- 
man values.  Soviet  mistreatment  of  the 
Jews  violates  worldwide  concept  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity;  transgresses  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  party  and  violates  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  which  la  mOT- 
ally  binding  upon  aU  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  answer  to  reply,  as 
Soviet  officials  are  wont  to  do.  that  some  of 
my  best  in-laws  are  Jewish.  Nor  is  it  an 
answer  to  assert  that  those  charging  dis- 
crimination are  motivated  by  hostiUty  to 
the  Soviet  people.  The  philoeopher  Ber- 
trand  Russell  is  a  self-proclaimed  friend  of 


the  Soviet  Union  and  even  he  has  found  It 
necessary  to  write  profovmd  and  serlo\is  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Khrushchev  expressing  deep  con- 
cern about  Soviet  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
citizens  in  terms  similar  to  those  I  have 
expressed  this  evening.  In  stating  my  views, 
I  do  so  as  an  American  citizen  who  supports 
the  effort  of  our  Government,  with  due  re- 
gard for  our  own  security  as  a  nation,  to 
seek  ways  for  better  understanding  between 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union;  one  who 
shares  with  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
the  desire  for  an  end  to  the  cold  war  and 
tor  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

In  appealing  for  an  end  to  governmental 
discrimination  against  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  am  mindful  that  as  a  nation  our 
record  is  not  perfect— we  aU  too  often  fall 
short  of  realizing  the  great  Ideals  of  human 
liberty  and  equality  embodied  In  our  great 
declaration  of  human  rights.  I  am  also 
mindful,  however,  that  our  Government  pol- 
icy is  directed  to  ending  rather  than  extend- 
ing dlBcrimination. 

But  one  need  never  apologize  for  speakUag 
out  for  human  rights  of  all  peoples  every- 
where For  as  the  UJ^.  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  asserts,  "recognition  of  the  in- 
herent dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  Inalien- 
able rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  peace  in  the  world."  ^     ,  „   *..^ 

I  am  one  who  having  read  the  full  text 
of  Rolf  Hochhuth'B  controversial  play  "The 
Deputy"  and  who  having  lived  through  those 
terrible  days,  believes  that  the  dramatist  did 
not  do  Justice  to  that  great  and  good  pon- 
tiff Pope  Plus  the  xnth.  Jews  are  and  ever 
should  be  grateful  for  what  the  Pope  and 
the  Catholic  Church  did  to  rescue  Innocent 
Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  Insanity  and  barba- 
rlsm  But  whatever  one's  views  about  the 
play's  characterization  of  the  Pope,  all  men 
of  good  will  must  agree  with  the  ancient  Bib- 
lical teaching  echoed  In  the  play,  that  we 
are  indeed  ovu-  brother's  keeper  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  men  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  to  speak  out  against  the 
denial  of  human  rights  whenever  and  wher- 
ever such  denial  occurs.  In  matters  of  con- 
science there  can  be  no  missing  voices. 


Mr.  Speaker.  anti-Semitism  in  the  So- 
viet Union  should  be  of  vital  concern  to 
every  American  and  to  our  Government. 
History  has  taught  us  that  the  rights 
of  man  are  not  divisible.     As  Justice 
Goldberg  pointed  out,  the  United  Nations 
Declaration   of   Human  Rights   asserts 
"recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and 
of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  human  family  Is  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace 
in  the  world."    I  urge  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  lodge  a  vigorous  protest  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  press  this  issue 
in  the  United  Nations  where  on  March 
12    1964,  Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree,  who  is 
the  U.S.   representative  in   the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
urged  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
to  include   a   new   article   condemning 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORT ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAB331  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
transmitting  to  the  House  a  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  en- 
titled "Small  Business  in  Foreign  Trade." 
This  report  is  the  culmination  of  hear- 
ings and  investigations  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  during  the 
88th  Congress.  It  contains  the  findings 
of  the  committee  concerning  the  various 
aspects  of  foreign  trade  as  it  relates  to 
small  business,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions thereon.  This  report  is  submitted 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  full 
committee. 

During  the  past  year  the  full  House 
Small  Business  Committee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  foreign  trade,  and  more  spe- 
cifically the  implementation  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  as  it  pertains  to 
small  business.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  State.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
submitted  testimony  and  reported  to  the 
committee  on  their  areas  of  operation  in 
this  field.  Small  businessmen  from  all 
over  the  Nation  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Nearly  400  pages  of  testimony  were  re- 
ceived by  the  committee.  One  of  the 
main  findings  of  the  committee  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  exists  a  place — an 
important  role — for  small  business  in 
foreign  trade  and  that  the  opportunities 
in  this  regard  for  small  business  are  prac^ 
tically  unlimited.  I  quote  from  the  in- 
troductory paragraph  of  this  report : 

The  spirit  oX  the  Yankee  traders  of  the 
19th  centiury  Is  being  revived — In  fact,  It  haa 
never  died.  Successful  small  businessmen 
from  New  York  to  California,  from  Minnei 
sota  to  Florida,  from  Nev?  Hampshire  td 
Georgia,  with  employees  ranging  from  10  tq 
300,  In  giving  testimony  before  the  Hou64 
Small  Business  Committee,  stated  xinequivoi 
cally  that  almost  any  b\wlness  firm,  regardj 
less  of  size,  can  profitably  break  Into  and 
effectively  engage  In  foreign  trade.  This  ii 
the  basic  finding  of  this  committee — thai 
vast  export  trade  opportunities  are  availably 
for  small  business  and  that  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  small  business  firm  from  ven^ 
taring  Into  export  trade — Indeed,  there  ar^ 
many  advantages  and  Incentives.  I 

As  has  been  stated  by  [former]  President 
Kennedy,  "for  almost  any  American  business 
life  can  begin  anew  at  the  ocean's  edge."       j 

This  report  also  discusses  in  detail  th^ 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  as  it  affect* 
small  business.  One  of  the  critical  flndl 
ings  of  the  committee  in  this  regard  wa* 
to  the  effect  that  the  adjustment  assist^ 
ance  provisions  of  this  act.  whereby  flrmfe 
or  industries  which  are  Injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  trade  concessions  to  foreign  coxm- 
tries  are  to  receive  assistance,  do  not 
appear  to  be  filling  the  purpose  for  whicl  i 
enacted. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  is  show- 
ing a  negative  approach  to  these  provij- 
sions  of  the  act  and  has  not  yet  made  fr 
positive  finding  in  favor  of  any  busineas 
or  industry  under  the  act  whereby  busij- 
nesses  could  receive  assistance  as  a  ret- 
sult  of  injury  from  foreign  competitioii. 
The  report  goes  into  detail  in  this  regard 
and  makes  some  positive  recommenda- 
tions in  this  connection. 

In  summary,  the  report  contains  soir»e 
16  recommendations  to  Government 
agencies  and  the  Congress  concerning 
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the  operation  of  small  business  in  for- 
eign trade.  This  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations are  being  forwarded  to  the 
agencies  involved,  and  it  is  thought  that 
it  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  recommendations  therein,  but  also 
because  of  the  information  it  contains 
concerning  this  very  important  field. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  recommend  this  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress 
and  others.  Copies  are  available,  upon 
request,  through  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 


THE  NEW   AGE   OF  DISCOVERY 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  sixth 
Air  Force  Academy  Assembly  on  Outer 
Space  which  was  held  at  the  Academy 
in  Colorado  Springs  last  week.  I  wish 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  splendid  ad- 
dress delivered  by  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  on  our  prog- 
ress in  outer  space.  This  address  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the 
delegates  to  the  assembly  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy  cadets.  Mr.  Webb  was 
introduced  by  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H.  War- 
ren. Superintendent  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 
The  address  by  Mr.  Webb  follows: 


The  New  Age  of  Discoveet 
(Address  by  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, American  Assembly  Student  Con- 
ference,   Air    Force     Academy,     Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  April  1, 1964) 
Driving   through   this   beautlfxU   country, 
and  coming  upon  this  moniiment  to  the  in- 
fluence of  science  and  technology  on  archi- 
tectural progress.  It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  dlfnculty  with  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
defended  the  wisdom  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase only  160  years  ago.     You  may  recaU 
that   In   justifying   the    expenditure   of   $15 
million  for  the  pxirchase  of  a  vast  area  which 
Included  most  of  Colorado,  Jefferson  fo\ind 
many  of  his  contemporaries  skeptical  of  his 
bold  prediction  that  this  territory  would  be 
settledby  AX).  2600. 

This  should  give  you  cadets,  who  have 
already  settled  here  in  1964,  and  you  students 
who  have  braved  the  hazards  of  a  journey 
to  this  remote  region,  the  feeling  that  Jeffer- 
son could  see  you  only  as  hardy  pioneers, 
despite  these  handsome  surrovmdlngs. 

Jefferson  must  be  forgiven  the  limitations 
of  his  vision,  however,  for  as  late  as  1844, 
before  California  became  part  of  the  Union, 
another  lll\istrlous  American,  Daniel  Webster, 
rose  on  the  Senate  floor  In  opposition  to  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  to  establish  a  maU 
service  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  this  place,  in 
these  times.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  recall  his 
words. 

"What  do  we  want  of  the  vast  worthless 
area?"  Webster  asked.  "This  region  of 
savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts,  of  shift- 
ing sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  cactus,  and 
prairie  dogs?  To  what  use  could  we  ever 
hope  to  put  these  deserts  or  these  endless 


mountain  ranges.  Impenetrable  and  covered 
to  their  bases  with  eternal  snow? 

"What  tise  can  we  have  for  such  a  coun- 
try?" Webster  continued.  "Mr.  President,  I 
will  never  vote  one  cent  from  the  public 
treasury  to  place  the  Pacific  coast  one  inch 
nearer  Boston  than  It  is  today." 

These  incidents  in  our  own  relatively  re- 
cent history  may  seem  somewhat  remote  from 
the  topic  of  this  year's  American  Assembly 
Student  Conference,  which  Is  "Outer  Space." 
As  remote,  perhaps,  as  present  day  realities 
are  from  the  past  predictions  I  have  cited. 
But,  in  assessing  the  future  one  can  always 
learn  from  the  past,  and  if  the  thoughtful 
student  of  history  learns  anything  from  a 
review  of  the  march  of  human  progress,  it  is 
that  the  ultimate  potential  of  contemporary 
undertakings  is  almost  never  perceived. 

So,  I  believe,  it  is  with  research  and  ex- 
ploration in  space. 

When  I  was  asked  what  I  would  talk 
about  tonight,  I  replied  that  I  planned  to 
discuss  "The  New  Age  of  Discovery."  I 
chose  the  title  because  It  seemed  appro- 
priate. In  speaking  to  a  group  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple whose  lives  and  opportunities  are  largely 
In  the  future,  to  relate  man's  newly  found 
ability  to  explore  In  space  to  those  which 
have  opened  to  him  before,  and  to  consider 
the  benefits  w^hlch  have  accrued  from  the 
imaginative,  ventviresome,  and  thoughtfully 
undertaken  explorations  of  the  past. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  the  Portuguese 
Prince  and  King,  Henry  the  Navigator,  who 
more  than  500  years  ago  encouraged  his  bold 
and  skillfull  mariners  to  penetrate  the  "Sea 
of  Darkness,"  which  lay  beyond  Cape  Not. 
The  result,  which  none  in  that  time  could 
foresee  was  unprecedented  maritime  prog- 
ress In  which  "Portugal  discovered  the  whole 
world;  (and)  shattered  the  medieval  bonds 
that  fettered  the  knowledge  of  mankind." 

When  Henry  began  his  voyages,  the  outer 
limit  of  exploration  on  the  African  coast 
was  Cape  Not,  which  is  opposite  the  Canary 
Islands  at  about  29'  latitude.  At  the  end  of 
40  years  of  exploration,  he  had  pressed  his 
seamen  to  explore  and  chart  the  coastline 
over  18°  of  latitude — a  little  more  than  1.000 
mUes.  And  In  the  next  40  years  sifter  that, 
Africa  was  rounded  by  Bartholomew  Dlas  and 
Vasco  de  Gama,  and  contact  by  sea  was  made 
with  India,  the  Far  East,  and  the  American 
continents. 

Henry,  In  his  time,  vastly  extended  man's 
concept  of  his  habitable  environment,  but 
It  was  still  limited  to  the  land  and  sea  areas 
of  the  earth.  To  achieve  his  hopes,  he  had 
to  overcome  centuries  of  superstition.  It 
was  necessary  to  evolve,  by  trial  and  error, 
the  charts  and  Instrvmients,  and  even  a  new 
kind  of  ship,  the  caravel,  to  beat  back  up  the 
African  cosist  against  the  prevailing  north 
winds.     One  historian  has  written: 

"His  achievement  was  unique — something 
that  can  never  be  repeated.  For  tens  of 
thousands  of  years,  the  races  of  mankind  had 
been  living  in  separate  continents  and  Is- 
lands. Vast  and  complex  civilizations  In 
Europe  and  in  the  East  had  risen  and  sunk 
In  decay,  without  ever  having  communi- 
cated with  each  other.  The  wisdom,  the 
technical  knowledge,  and  the  ctUture  of  one 
group  of  peoples  were  kept  apart  from  those 
of  others  by  the  barriers  of  the  ocean.  Henry 
changed  all  that,  and  In  doing  so  changed 
the  course  of  world  history. 

"It  was  curiosity  In  the  spirit  of  Inquiry- 
voiced  in  that  one  word  'farther* — that  drove 
the  caravels  Into  the  Atlantic  and  down  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Henry  set  in  motion  not 
only  the  age  of  discovery  but  400  years  of 
European  colonization — a  process  that  has 
been  decried  In  oxir  own  time,  but  without 
which  vast  regions  of  the  globe  might  still 
be  in  a  state  of  barbarism." 

While  Henry's  major  objective  was  knowl- 
edge, and  his  Instrxmient  was  a  more  efficient 
use  of  the  energy  of  the  wind  provided  by 
the  caravel,  there  resulted  quite  practical  and 
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tangible  additional  benefits  which  were  not 
immediately  apparent  to  the  merchants  of 
the  time.  In  his  contemporary  chronicles  of 
Henry's  exploits.  Azurara  notes  that  Hemry 
was  motivated  to  embark  on  his  career  of  dis- 
covery because  "no  sailor  or  merchant  would 
undertake  It.  for  It  Is  very  sure  that  such  men 
do  not  dream  of  navigating  other  than  to 
places  where  they  already  know  they  can 
make  a  profit." 

Yet  though  this  was  not  the  prime  od- 
jective  Henry  lived  to  see  the  day  when  he 
had  difficulty  in  pressing  his  captains  to 
further  exploration  because  of  the  profits 
available  in  the  new  lands  already  discovered. 
And  with  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Europe  was  freed  from  dependence  on 
the  caravan  routes  of  the  East,  and  enormous 
profits  fell  to  those  who  supplied  its  needs 
for  silk  and  spices  by  sea. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  other  men  of 
curiosity,  vision,  and  imagination  postulated 
laws  of  motion  and  energy  which  not  only 
permitted  man  to  further  explore  and  utilize 
his  environment  on  earth,  but  led  to  the  new 
opportunities  beyond  the  earth  which  lie 
before  you  today. 

Some  100  years  later,  Copernicus  was  able 
to  tauUd  on  his  Inherent  base  of  knowledge, 
and  the  concept  that  the  earth  was  rou^, 
the  geometric  concepts  which  were  toO^rove 
some  of  the  most  valuable  tools  of  the  hV^nan 

mind.  \ 

Between  Copernicus  and  Galileo  a  hun- 
dred years  elapsed,  and  another  between  Gal- 
ileo and  Newton.  But  the  restless.  Insatiable 
search  for  new  knowledge,  and  the  increas- 
ingly Ingenious  utilization  of  energy,  con- 
tinued and  absorbed  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
world's  most  talented  men  and  women. 

Galileo,  extending  Copernican  postulations 
of  circular  and  rectilinear  motion,  calculated 
the  path  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  Isaac  Newton 
later  speculated  on  what  would  happen  to  a 
projectile  fired  with  sufficient  force  to  leave 
the  earth.  From  this  he  worked  out— nearly 
300  years  ago — the  mathematical  formula  on 
which  the  launching  of  an  artificial  earth 
satellite  Is  based. 

But  It  was  not  until  late  In  the  last  cen- 
tury that  Konstantin  TSlolkovskll  gave  seri- 
ous scientific  consideration  to  the  posslbUlty 
of  exploration  beyond  the  earth,  and  It  was 
not  until  1926  that  an  Imaginative  and  In- 
genious scientist.  Dr.  Robert  Goddard,  de- 
vised the  liquid-fueled,  multistage  rocket, 
which  would  operate  in  the  vacuum  of  space 
because  it  carried  its  own  oxygen  supply. 
This  brought  the  far  reaches  of  space  within 
the  grasp  of  the  human  race. 

Today,  500  years  after  Prince  Henry  and 
his  use  of  the  caravel  to  initiate  the  oceanic 
age   400  years  after  Copernicus  presented  his 
theories  about  the  solar  system,  300  years 
after  Newton  worked  out   the   formula  for 
space   flight,   but  less   then   40   years   after 
Goddard  devised  the  vehicle  to  make  it  possi- 
ble man  has  left  the  earth,  and  widened  his 
horizons  to  Include  the  entire  solar  system. 
Science  today  has  at  Its  disposal  a  modem 
caravel,  the  chemical  rocket,  which  has  al- 
ready traveled  to  the  Moon  and  Venxis.     And, 
as  with  Henry  and  his  explorations,  we  have 
improved  navigation  systems  to  guide  them 
out    and    bring    them    back    and    to    make 
steadily  more  accurate  measiu-ements  of  the 
environment    of    space— that    environment 
through    which    Gagarin    and    Glenn    and 
others  traveled,  and  through  which  our  own 
planet.     Mother     Earth,     Is     also    traveling 
around    the   sun    at   the   relative   speed   of 
67,000  miles  per  hour. 

And  to  complete  the  parallel,  just  as 
Prince  Henry  inaugurated  an  age  of  dis- 
covery which  led  man  to  aU  the  seas  and 
continents  of  the  earth,  and  into  the  atmos- 
phere up  to  twice  the  height  of  his  tallest 
mountains,  so  have  we  today  embarked  on  a 
new  age  of  discovery  in  which  there  is  no 
foreseeable  horizon. 
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It  Is  worth  noting  that,  as  throughout  the 
course  of  history,  we  were  not  quick  to  per- 
ceive nor  grasp  the  opportunities  opened  to 
VIS  by  science  and  technology.  The  history 
of  American  aeronautics  and  astronautics, 
from  the  sands  of  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903  untU 
the  day  an  American  grasps  the  first  material 
from  the  surface  of  the  moon  reflects  periods 
of  rapid  progress  In  times  of  crisis  and  dis- 
interest during  so-called  periods  of  peace. 

The  United  States  became  the  flrst  Nation 
In  the  world  to  possess  an  airplane  when.  In 
1908,  the  Army  Signal  Corps  contracted  for 
a  Wright  biplane.  Yet  by  1914,  the  Nation 
possessed  fewer  military  aircraft  and  of  in- 
ferior types  than  the  six  leading  aeronautical 
nations,  one  of  which  was  Mexico.  The 
United  States  in  1914  was  the  only  major 
nation  In  the  world  not  to  possess  an  aero- 
nautical laboratory  with  an  up-to-date  wind 
tunnel.  By  November  1918,  not  one  aircraft 
of  American  design  and  manufacture  had 
entered    combat    operations    during    World 

War  I. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics was  created  in  1915,  but  Its  research 
effort,  which  was  to  pay  off  m  world  aviation 
leadership  in  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's 
had  barely  begun. 

Although  Goddard  devised  the  world's  first 
liquid  fuel  rocket  In  this  country  in  1926, 
World  War  U  found  the  United  States  with 
conventional  air  power  which  virtually  ruled 
European  skies  In  1944,  whUe  5% -ton  Ger- 
man V-2  rockets  rained  destruction  upon 
English  and  continental  targets  until  their 
launching  sites  were  overrun  by  Allied  sur- 
face forces. 

Meanwhile,  German  Jet  aircraft  appeared 
In  combat  over  Europe,  a  product  of  the  suc- 
cessful Nazi  effort  to  outdo  our  own  NACA  In 
fundamental  aeronautical  research.  The 
Germans  had  set  out  to  build  a  larger  and 
better  NACA  In  1933.  and  to  a  great  extent 
they  did — at  least  in  propulsion  research. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  atomic  bomb 
In  1945  the  United  States  chose  after  World 
War  n  to  mate  it  vrtth  the  jet  aircraft  as  its 
instrument  for  global  Influence  In  airspace. 
neglecting  the  other  major  technological  In- 
novation— the  large  rocket. 

The  demobilization  of  manpower  and  sci- 
ence after  1945  became  only  temporary;  soon 
the  cold  vrar  and  Korea  defined  the  political 
and  Ideological  realities  of  world  peace.  In 
1954.  the  United  States  awakened  to  the  scl- 
enttflc  and  technological  fact  that  Intercon- 
tinental liquid-fuel  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  were  not  only  feasible,  but  that 
their  development  was  well  underway  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  crash  American  program  with  the  high- 
est national  priority  and  fundUig  was  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  the  Atlas  ICBM 
and  other  military  rockets  with  nuclear  war- 
heads This  \irgent  program  became  an  out- 
standing achievement  In  Itself,  and  one  in 
which  the  military  services  can  take  great 
pride.  But  our  preoccupation  with  it  and 
lack  of  vision  as  to  the  effect  on  us  of  what 
might  lie  beyond  it  blocked  any  serious  work 
on  the  projection  of  large  rockets  into  space, 
other  than  the  low  priority  and  sparsely 
funded  Vanguard  project  for  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year. 

On  October  4,  1957.  the  world's  flrst  man- 
made  earth  satellite.  Sputnik  I,  began  orbit- 
ing the  earth.  While  the  United  States  had 
successfully  proceeded  to  develop  an  Inter- 
continental missile  capabUlty  which  was 
vital  In  the  bcdance  of  world  military  power, 
the  U  S  S  Jl.  had  demonstrated  with  sputnik 
a  broader  application  of  rocket  technology- 
one  possessing  dramatic  psychological,  scien- 
tific, and  defense  potentialities. 

As  a  nation,  we  began  the  wholesale  seW- 
examlnatlon  of  what  had  happened  at  the 
dawn  of  the  space  age.  An  early  result  was 
the  creation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdmlnlBtmtlon  to  conduct  space  ex- 
ploration and  peaceful  exploitation  of  this 


new  arena  of  activity,  and  to  provide  the 
technological  and  scientific  base  for  any  ap- 
plication which  the  national  Interest  might 
require — civil  or  military. 

But  enough  of  history.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  present,  and  to  the  manner  In  which 
today's  talented  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
are  utilizing  and  projecting  forward  the  new 
knowledge  gained  and  the  new  concepts 
which  are  coming  at  such  a  fast  pace  from 
the  modern  tools  of  space  exploration. 
Certainly,  it  Is  the  younger  generation,  In- 
cluding some  of  our  most  talented  men  and 
women,  who  are  moving  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  personally  and  vicariously,  to  sail 
on  this  new  ocean  of  space,  and  to  Invent 
new  ways  to  apply  what  Is  learned  to  prob- 
lems and  uses  here  on  earth. 

What  have  we  learned,  and  what  Is  it  that 
so  excites  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  these 
young  men  and  women  and  stimulates  the 
application  of  their  talent  In  this  new  space 
age  era? 

Let's  look  at  the  examples  of  what  we 
already  know. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  200  satellites 
and  interplanetary  probes  launched  Into 
space  have  been  the  product  of  U.S.  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  These  Instrumented 
vehicles  are  exploring  Interplanetary  space, 
a  region  rich  in  energy,  radiation,  and  fast- 
moving  particles  of  great  variety.  As  you 
know,  the  scientists'  desire  to  learn  more 
about  this  interplanetary  medium  stems 
from  the  knowledge  that  almost  all  phe- 
nomena on  earth.  Including  life  itself,  are 
dependent  upon  energy  from  the  sun  which 
streams  toward  the  earth  through  93  million 
miles  of  space. 

The  scientific  data  collected  by  these  space 
vehicles  is  greatly  extending  many  of  the 
natural  sciences,  bringing  answers  to  ques- 
tions which  have  perplexed  mankind  from 
the  earliest  days  of  hvunan  existence  on 
earth.  The  flrst  U.S.  sateUlte  confirmed  the 
existence  of  the  great  radiation  belt  which 
surrounds  the  earth  and  the  characteristics 
of  this  belt  have  been  further  defined  by 
many  subsequent  vehicles. 

Identified  In  1958  by  a  brilliant  young 
scientist  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  James  Van  Allen,  who  Is  still  youthful 
In  years  although  a  veteran  of  the  space  age. 
these  belts  have  already  been  measured, 
mapped,  and  understood. 

Another  early  satellite  established  that  the 
Earth  Is  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles.  Sub- 
sequently, It  was  discovered  that  a  slight 
bulge  exists  at  the  Equator  giving  the  Earth 
a  pear  shape.  Not  only  did  these  discoveries 
have  great  sclentlflc  slgnlflcance,  but  they  are 
of  extreme  Importance  In  plotting  military 
flights  and  targets,  to  the  cartographers,  and 
In  space  navigation. 

The  Pioneer  V  spacecraft,  launched  In 
March  1960,  Into  an  orbit  between  the  Earth 
and  Venus,  transmitted  date  from  a  then 
record  distance  of  22.5  million  miles  from 
the  Earth.  It  confirmed  the  existence  of  an 
Interplanetary  magnetic  field  and  showed 
that  the  field  varied  with  solar  flare  activity 
and  the  fleld's  Interaction  with  a  stream  of 
charged  particles  which  Is  known  as  the 
solar  wind. 

Satellite  observations  of  the  Ionosphere, 
not  onlv  by  this  country's  scientists,  but  by 
those  of  Canada  and  Great  Brlteln,  have  Illu- 
minated or  explained  many  of  the  mysteries 
regarding  this  great  band  of  thin  Ionized 
gases  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
profoundly  affects  radio  transmission.  This 
knowledge  has  led  to  a  project  which  in- 
volves the  mapping  of  the  ionosphere  through 
at  least  one  complete  11 -year  solar  cycle  to 
gam  knowledge  of  value  not  only  for  civilian 
and  sclentlflc  purposes,  but  to  the  military 
agencies,  as  well. 

Satellites  have  also  detected  the  presence 
of  a  layer  of  helium  which  stirrounds  the 
Earth  In  a  band  nearly  1,000  miles  deep  be- 
ginning at  an  altitude  of  about  600  miles 
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and  the  possibility  of  a  huge  ring  of  hydro- 
gen extending  out  to  some  6.000  miles^ 
Within  this  area  a  concentration  of  cosmic 
dust  has  been  discovered  which  scientist 
believe  may  be  related  to  periods  of  heavy 
rainfall  on  Earth. 

Other  space  phenomena  detected  by  satel- 
lite observations  include  measurements  or 
the  solar  wind,  of  solar  flares,  of  mlcrome- 
teorlte  and  numerous  other  observations. 
Some  of  the  Information  returned,  particu- 
larly that  gathered  in  intergalactlc  space, 
gives  promise  of  answering  fundaments 
questions  about  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  universe,  and  providing  a  basis  from 
which  to  predict  the  future.  „,„fl.^w,p 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  and  profitable 
scientific  venture  in  space  to  date  was  the 
mght  of  Mariner  II  in  late  1962.  This  re- 
mlrlcable  spacecraft  transmitted  °J°^e  ^han 
66  million  bits  of  Information  to  Ewth 
operating  at  a  record  distance  of  nearly  54 
mmion  ^les  from  the  Earth.  En  route  to 
Venus.  It  afarmed  the  concentration  of  cos- 
mic dust  near  the  Earth,  and  found  that  the 
amount  of  radiation  encountered  was  signif- 
icantly less  than  had  been  anticipated.  It 
registered  an  800°  surface  temperature  on 
Venus— too  high  to  sustain  life  as  we  know 
it— detected  no  water  vapor  and  no  cosmic 
dust.  It  also  determined  that  the  planet  has 
no  apparent  rotation  or  magnetic  field. 

What  do  such  things  have  to  do  with  con- 
ditions here  on  the  earth,  and  our  mastery, 
control    and   use   of   the   forces   of   nature? 
The  answer  Is.  a  very  great  deal.     New  kno^- 
edge  achieved  through  the  use  of  s^telUtes. 
sounding    rockets,    high    al«t^de    baUoons. 
and    other   space-age   tools   1»^  a^^^K   !"^- 
stantlally  and  at  a  rapid  rate  to  our  toowl- 
edge  of  the  Interior  of  the  earth,  its  electro- 
magnetic  and    gravitational    characteristics 
and  the  energy  systems  which  generate  our 
weather.     It  Is  also  contributing  to  the  effi- 
ciency  with   which   we   can   engage   In   the 
large-scale  organized  efforts  covering  many 
scientific  disciplines  and  fields  of  engineer- 
ing which  are  essentially  to  utUlze  the  very 
precisely  constructed  machines  and  systems. 
Uie  new  sophisticated  understanding  of  the 
atomic  processes,  and  to  some  extent  the  lire 
processes,   on   which   our   future   welfare   la 
based.     Within  the  past  3  years,  the  tech- 
nology for  an  entirely  new  kind  of  worldwide 
communications  system,  based  on  repeater 
sateUites,  has  been  developed.     Governmen- 
tal actions  have  already  been  taken  to  create 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  to  ex- 
ploit this  technology. 

The  successful  launching  and  experimen- 
tal development  of  the  first  seven  Tlroe 
weather  satellites  has  given  us  the  basic 
technology  for  a  worldwide  weather  system, 
and  infra-red  measurement  system,  and  also 
added  vastly  to  the  research  capability  of 
meteorologists  around  the  world.  The 
eighth  Tiros  satellite,  now  In  orbit,  carries 
the  unique  feature  of  an  automatic  picture 
transmission  system  which  permits  any  na- 
tion over  which  It  passes  to  obtain  directly 
from  the  satellite  the  pictures  of  Its  own 
cloud  cover. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  satellite  yet 
launched,  this  Tiros  vni  demonstrates  the 
fundamental  nature  of  this  new  working 
tool  of  the  space  age— a  machine  that  by 
Its  very  nature  must  continue  to  circle  the 
earth  conUnuously  and  has  the  capability 
of  providing  useful  work  for  any  country 
over  which  it  passes.  No  such  machine  has 
ever  been  available  to  the  human  race. 

And  what  of  manned  space  flight,  which 
I  am  sure  is  of  greatest  Interest  to  the  cadets 
who  are  here  tonight?  With  all  the  mar- 
velous ingenuity  built  Into  modern  Instru- 
ments, the  exploration  of  space  still  re- 
quires man's  abUlty  to  observe  and  size  up 
the  unknown.  The  earliest  aeronauts  to  de- 
velop the  use  of  the  air  were  balloonlsta  who 
knew  so  little  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  that  many  died  by  the 
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tilal  and  error  method.  Yet  they  learned 
tilings  they  could  not  have  visualized  nor 
prepared  Instruments  to  report. 

This  Is  true,  as  well.  In  space  exploration. 
All  space  systems,  of  coxirse.  are  manned. 
The  difference  between  what  NASA  calls 
manned  and  what  It  calls  unmanned  Is  sim- 
ply the  location  of  the  man— In  the  space- 
caft  or  on  the  ground.  To  have  the  man 
Hi  the  spacecraft,  however,  gives  us  the  po- 
tential for  space  exploration  which  all  of  our 
advances  In  unmanned  technology  have  not 

■wgf-    givCIl. 

The  astronaut  provides  a  potential  for  in- 
stantaneous Judgment  and  reaction  at  every 
rioment  during  flight,  made  possible  by  di- 
rect human  observation  and  reflection.  Man 
Mmself,  sulUbly  trained.  Is  still  the  most 
flexible,  the  most  adaptable,  the  most  Intel- 
ligent data  processing  machine  which  we 
Inow  In  new  and  relatively  unknown  en- 
vironments, his  on-the-spot  flexibility  ex- 
ceeds the  capability  of  any  machine  he  has 
created.  The  man  In  space  makes  It  pos- 
•  ible  for  us  to  obtain  direct  observations  of 
rihenomena  on  earth,  in  space,  and  on  the 
tooon  and  to  look  In  another  direction  when 
•iie  planned  observation  is  Impossible  or  un- 

])rofltable.  ^„.j.     ^ 

Man  In  space  Increases  our  ability  to  ex- 
jlore  and  to  conduct  scientific  Investlga- 
;lons  in  space  by  giving  ua  a  new  dimension : 
le  speeds  and  enlarges  our  potential  for  ac- 
cepting measuring,  understanding  and  using 
■he  unforeseen.  The  results  of  the  scientific 
experiments  carried  out  In  Project  Mercury 
tlve  us  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be 
increasingly  Uue  as  man  moves  fxxrther  into 

Manned  Gemini  missions  scheduled  to  be 
down  in  this  decade  are  expected  to  open 
new  windows  to  the  scientific  investigation 
of  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  Its  atmosphere, 
and  Its  space  environment.  Although  scien- 
tific observations  were  a  small  part  of  the 
Mercury  flights.  Gemini's  much  longer  time 
in  orbit  and  the  presence  of  two  scientifically 
trained  astronauts  will  provide  the  United 
States  Its  first  significant  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore man's  capability  for  conducting  sci- 
entific Investigations  In  space. 

At  the  present  time.  NASA  foresees  Project 
Gemini  as  a  means  of  extending  knowledge 
m    the    disciplines   of   aeronomy.    meteorol- 
ogy  the  blosciences.  and  geosclences.  physics, 
and    astronomy.      The    science    program    of 
Project    Gemini   will    be    particularly    note- 
worthy in  that  scientific  knowledge  acquired 
during  flight  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  modi- 
fying and  extending  the  sclentiflc  capability 
of  the  same  flight.    Investigations  using  un- 
manned spacecraft  have  required  the  prepro- 
graming of  electronic  equipment.    On  Gemi- 
ni,  man's  Judgment  will  be   used   directly. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  observations  will 
give  us  information  on  space  which  no  one 
could    possibly    have    predicted    before    the 
fllght^and   only   a   trained    observer    could 
respond  Intelligently  to  this  unforeseen  In- 
formation. J  ..  ,     ♦ 
Those  of  you  with  the  Interest  and  talent 
to  become  the  astronauts  of  the  future  inay 
one  day  find  yourselves  as  independent  satel- 
lites Of  the  earth.    The  Gemini  spacecraft  will 
be  consuucted  so  that  the  astronauts  may 
open  the  hatches  and  conduct  extra-vehlcu- 
laT  activities  on  several  missions.    This  will 
make  It   possible  for  the  astronauts   them- 
selves  in   orbit  outside   their   spacecraft—to 
place  experimental  packages  on  the  outside 
of  the  capsule  whUe  in  flight,  and  retrieve 
them  before  reentry. 

The  aeronautics  and  space  development 
activities  of  NASA  are  carried  out  In  close 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Just  as  the  predecessor  agency,  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeripau- 
tlcs  contributed  technology  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mUitary  aircraft  and  mlssUes.  so  Is 
NASA  supplying  sclentiflc  and  technological 
knowledge  for  military  developments  In  both 


aeronautics  and  space.  MeanwhUe.  NASA 
has  relied  heavily  on  launch  vehicles  adapt- 
ed from  missiles  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  receives  strong  support 
in  Its  manned  launches  from  Armed  Forces 
personnel,  and  In  Its  construction  efforts, 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Nearly 
300  military  officers  have  been  assigned  to 
duty  with  NASA,  many  of  them  In  vital  line 
responsibilities.  This  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding NASA  with  Information  about  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  will  help  guide  Its  research  efforts,  and. 
in  addition,  serves  to  keep  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Informed  regard- 
ing the  results  of  NASA  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  steady  strength- 
ening of  undersUndlng.  coordination,  and 
mutual  support  between  the  DOD  and  NASA. 
Mr  McNamara  and  I  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether and  the  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics Coordinating  Board,  as  the  principal 
medium  of  DOD-NASA  Interactions,  has  been 
revitalized.  It  has  expanded  Its  active  mon- 
ItorFhlp  to  cover  nearly  every  segment  of  the 
national  space  program.  Through  this 
Board  NASA  and  the  DOD  have  Jointly  re- 
viewed the  requests  for  new  facilities  related 
to  the  aerospace  research  and  development 
effort  in  the  two  agencies. 

A  comprehensive  Joint  review  recently  com- 
pleted had  the  objectives  of  delineating  the 
minimum  space  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country  and  examining  the  programs  of 
the  two  agencies  for  possible  consolidations. 
The  recommendations  stemming  from  that 
review  are  now  being  acted  upon. 

NASA  and  the  Air  Force  have  cooperated 
fully  in  the  development  and  flight  program 
associated  with  the  X-15  aircraft,  and 
through  a  Joint  planning  board.  In  the  Gem- 
ini flight  program. 

Since  the  annoimcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  decision  to  embark  upon  a 
manned  orbital  laboratory  project,  NASA  has 
moved  rapidly  to  gear  Its  organization  to 
assist  the  Air  Force  in  every  possible  way  In 
this  undertaking.  The  Gemlnl-B/MOL  pro- 
gram was  needed  by  the  DOD  to  make  an 
early  determination  of  the  utility  oi  man  in 
space  In  connection  with  certain  potential  de- 
fensive systems.  The  DOD  will  be  able  to 
move  ahead  rapidly  with  plans  to  make  this 
determination  within  the  desired  time  frame 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  necessary  basic 
technology  and  capacity  to  provide  the  hard- 
ware and  to  conduct  such  an  operation  have 
been  developed  by  NASA  and  are  available. 
Just  as  the  availability  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  basic  space  technology  enabled  the  ad- 
ministration In  1961  to  establish  the  manned 
lunar  landing  as  a  national  goal  to  be 
achieved  by  the  end  of  the  present  decade. 

The  DOD  MOL  program  will  be  accom- 
plished using  many  component  systems  and 
operational  techniques  which  have  been  de- 
veloped and  proven  by  NASA.  Necessary 
supporting  faculties  established  by  NASA 
will  be  made  available  and  fully  utilized. 
In  providing  this  assistance,  NASA  will  be 
fulfllUng  Its  proper  role  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958.  At  the  same  time.  NSA  will  take 
full  advanUge  of  the  opportunities  presented 
by  the  MOL  to  further  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment effort.  Thus,  the  DOD  and  NASA 
wUl  Join  forces  to  realize  the  maximum  re- 
turn from  this  expenditure  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Beyond  Gemini  will  come  the  Saturn  V 
booster  and  the  Apollo  three-man  spacecraft, 
which  will  permit  men  to  travel,  explore,  and 
use  the  space  not  only  around  the  earth, 
but  outward  to  the  moon. 

What  Is  this  modem  caravel,  this  Satxim 
V  space  booster?  The  first  stage  Is  a  clustw 
of  five  engines,  each  of  which  consumes  3 
tons  of  fuel  and  oxygen  per  second  to  lift 
6  million  pounds  against  the  earth's   grav- 
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ity,  and  to  speed  the  Apollo  spacecraft,  to- 
gether with  the  upper  stages  of  the  booster, 
up  to  6.000  miles  per  hour.  The  five  engines 
of  the  first  stage  then  drop  off,  and  fall  into 
the  ocean  this  side  of  Africa. 

The  second  stage— five  smaller,  but  very 
powerful  engines  which  bum  liquid  hydro- 
gen will  take  over  and  speed  the  spacecraft 
up  to  15,000  miles  an  ho\ir.  and  drop  off 
Into  the  Pacific  between  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  third  stage  Is  composed  of  one 
liquid  hydrogen  burning  engine  which  will 
inject  the  remaining  part  of  the  Saturn 
rocket  and  Apollo  into  earth  orbit,  and  af- 
ter it  has  coasted  around  the  earth  once, 
fire  up  again  to  send  off  to  the  moon  an  ex- 
pedition weighing  about  the  same  as  Coliim- 
bus'  Santa  Maria,  a  caravel,  when  he  saUea 

to  America.  ,    ♦>,« 

The  spacecraft  will  be  made  up  of  the 
Apollo,  with  three  men  In  It.  a  landing 
module  which  will  detach  from  the  Apollo 
when  in  orbit  around  the  moon,  and  then 
drop  down  to  the  moon  so  the  astronauts 
can  explore  it,  and  with  the  power  to  Wast 
off  from  the  surface  of  the  moon.  This 
specialized  lunar  landing  vehicle  will  then 
rejoin  the  Apollo  spacecraft  and  return  to 

the  earth.  ^,  ,     __. 

So  It  can  get  back  home,  an  essential  part 
of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  Is  a  heat  shield 
heavy  enough  to  absorb  and  dissipate  the 
very  high  temperatures  which  will  be  gen- 
erated when  this  spacecraft  with  three  men 
inside  plunges  back  Into  the  earth's  atrnos- 
phere  at  25.000  miles  per  hour.  This  kind  of 
heavy  heat  shield,  a  necessary  capablUty  to 
ret\ira  to  the  earth  from  a  space  age  voyage 
Is  In  some  wavs.  the  kind  of  new  technical 
advance  which  enabled  the  oceanic  age 
caravel  to  sail  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  return  to  home  port. 

Some  would  say  that  the  Satum-Apollo 
combination  Is  a  result  of  500  years  of  evolu- 
tion since  the  caravel  of  Henry  the  Navigator. 
It  Is  the  largest  and  most  complex  machine 
ever  put  under  construction  by  the  human 
race  It  has  the  same  potentiality  for  open- 
ing up  vast  vistas  in  man's  understanding 
and  utilization  of  the  great  oceans  of  space 
as  did  the  caravel,  with  respect  to  the  oceans 
of  the  earth— a  potentiality  that  when 
realized  so  excited  and  expanded  the  mind  of 

man  500  years  ago.  „„,,^ 

In  this  new  age.  the  space  age.  the  world, 
and  particularly  the  talented  young  people 
of  the  world,  are  fortunate  that  President 
Johnson  believes  In  the  Saturn  and  Apollo 
as    Henry    the    Navigator    believed    in    the 

The  late  President  Kennedy  also  believed 
in  It.  He  had  a  great  capacity  to  marry  the 
present  with  the  future  and  to  see  the  op- 
portunities which  must  be  seized  by  ths 
generation .     Of  space  exploration  he  had  this 

to  say:  .         _*  i_ 

"Those  who  came  before  us  made  certain 
that  this  country  rode  the  first  waves  of  the 
Industrial  revolution,  the  first  waves  of  mod- 
ern invention,  and  the  first  wave  of  nuclear 
power,  and  this  generation  does  not  Intend 
to  founder  In  the  l>ackwash  of  the  coming 
age  of  space. 

"We  mean  to  be  a  part  of  It.  We  mean 
to  lead  It.  for  the  eyes  of  the  world  now  look 
Into  space,  to  the  moon  and  to  the  Plan^ets 
beyond  and  we  have  vowed  that  we  shall 
not  see  It  governed  by  a  hostile  flag  of  con- 
quest, but  by  a  banner  of  freedom  and 
peace." 

Later  during  the  trip  on  which  he  met 
his  death.  President  Kennedy  told  an  audi- 
ence at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  the  story  writ- 
ten by  Frank  O'Connor,  an  Irish  writer, 
about  his  youth. 

"As  a  boy,"  President  Kennedy  related, 
"O'Connor  and  his  friends  would  make  their 
way  across  the  countryside,  and  when  they 
came  to  an  orchard  wall  that  seemed  too  high 
and  too  doubtful  to  try  and  too  difficult  to 
permit  their  voyage  to  continue,  they  took 
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off    their   hats   and    tossed    them   over    the 
wall— and  then  they  had  no  choice  but  to 

follow.  ..  ^ 

"This  Nation  has  tossed  ite  cap  over  the 
wall  of  space,  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
follow  It  •  •  •  with  the  help  of  all  those 
who  labor  in  the  space  endeavor,  with  the 
help  and  support  of  all  Americans,  we  will 
climb  this  wall  with  safety  and  speed,  and 
we  shall  then  explore  the  wonders  on  the 
other  side." 


EDITORIALS  SUPPORT  SELDEN 
POSITION 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SEHJDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  26,  1964.  I  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  opposition  to  proposals  that  we  should 
negotiate  with  communism  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The    following    editorials    which    ap- 
peared in  three  of  Alabama's  leading 
newspapers  indicate  the  reaction  to  my 
statement  b3'  the  press  of  Alabama. 
[From    the    Montgomery    (Ala.)    Advertiser. 
Apr.  1.  1964] 
Seldek  Against  Fttlbright 
The  Old  Myths  and  New  Realities,  speech 
of  Senator  J.  William  Folbeight  of  Arkan- 
sas, no  matter  how  visionary  It  may  seem, 
has  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Fm^BRiGHT,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
FVjrelgn  Relations  Committee.  Is  one  of  the 
most  potent  figures  In  the  U.S.  Government. 
He  might  be  a  futxire  Secretary  of  State. 
And  finally,  until  there  Is  a  disavowal  there 
win  be  a  question  whether  Fclbright's 
speech  was  a  trial  balloon  for  the  Johnson 
administration . 

It  has  been  ovir  durable  Impression  that 
Fulbright  Is  more  a  scholar  than  a  thinker. 
He  nevertheless  deserve  to  have  his  argu- 
ment for  a  more  amiable  atutude  toward 
Castro  and  some  Communist  countries  dealt 
with.  And  this  Congressman  Armistkad 
SELDEN,  of  Greensboro,  who  la  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- American 
Affairs,  has  done  forcefully  with  particular 
respect  to  Cuba  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

"Is  the  threat."  asked  Congressman  Selden 
In  a  recent  House  speech,  "of  Castro  Cuba  to 
our  national  security  and  to  the  hemisphere 
indeed  a  myth?  The  missile  crisis  of  Octo- 
ber 1962  Is  history,  not  mythology— a  mere 
distasteful  nuisance." 

If  America  had  not  been  willing  to  march 
in  and  extract  the  missiles,  they  would  be 
there  today  ready  for  a  launch.  The  decision 
to  retract  the  missiles  were  made,  not  by 
Castro,  but  the  Russians.  Selden  hits  it 
thus: 

"What  Is  meant  when  we  are  told  to  ac- 
cept the  'reality  of  the  Castro  regime? 
Shorn  of  Its  llnguUtlc  refinement,  this  means 
simply  that  we  should  begin  negotiating 
with  communism  in  this  hemisphere.  A 
tortured  line  of  reasoning  seems  to  hold  that 
because  we  are  a  great  nation  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  tolerate  a  small  menace.  But  the 
menace  U  not  Castro— it  U  Moscow. 

"If  we  come  to  accept  the  'reality'  of  Soviet 
Influence  In  Cuba,  we  inevitably  will  end  by 
accepting  It  throughout  the  Americas. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Selden  Is  unassailable 
in  this  generality: 

"I  submit  that  a  great  nation  conunitted 
to  stand  firm  against  communism  In  Berlin, 


In  Vietnam,  and  in  other  distant  areas, 
should  have  a  policy  In  its  own  hemisphere 
consistent  with  these  worldwide  goals. 

"We  have  told  the  Communists  that  we 
Intend  to  risk  war  If  necessary  In  defense  of 
free  world  Interests  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
and  In  the  Mekong  Delta.  Surely  If  we  mean 
to  hold  a  line  against  communism  abroad, 
we  must  pursue  a  similar  policy  of  firnmess 
and  action  In  our  own  neighborhood." 

As  for  Panama,  Selden  asks  what  others 
have  asked — why  should  a  small  nation  not 
be  expected  to  honor  Its  commitments  Just 
as  much  as  a  large  one?  And  finally  Selden 
asked  the  House  why.  In  Panama.  America 
would  allow  a  mob  to  do  what  It  would  not 
I>ermit  an  army  to  do. 

Castro  Is  the  reality  of  the  moment,  but 
that  does  not  mean  he  must  be  accepted  and 
thus  upheld.  If  he  Is  strong  enough  to  en- 
dure as  a  reality,  he  must  be  accounted  all 
the  more  a  danger. 

[From  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press.  Apr.  1.  19641 

Some  Others  Now  Disaoreeino  WrrH 

Senator  Ftjlbright's  Speech 

Thank  heavens  some  strong  voices  are  be- 
ing raised  today  against  the  formula  for  re- 
treat presented  recently  by  Senator  William 
Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Among  these  voices  are  the  weekly  news 
magazine.  US.  News  &  World  Report,  and 
Alabama's  Representative  Armisteao  I.  Stl- 

DEN.  Jr. 

As  will  be  recalled.  Senator  Fitlbright 
clearly  called  upon  the  United  States  to 
change  hemisphere  policies  toward  Commu- 
nist Cuba  and  Panama.  It  was  a  shocking 
speech,  one  that  makes  no  sense  whatever 
to    loyal,    patriotic    Americans. 

Said  Selden  In  a  speech  In  Qie  House: 
"A  tortured  line  of  reasoning  seems  to 
hold  that  because  we  are  a  great  nation  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  tolerate  a  smaU  menace, 
but  the  menace  Is  not  CasUo— It  Is  Moscow. 
If  we  come  to  accept  'the  reality'  of  Soviet 
Influence  In  Cuba,  we  Inevitably  wUl  end  by 
accepting  It  throughout  the  Americas. 

"We  cannot  do  business  wtlh  CasUo.  and 
It  Is  truly  a  myth  to  believe  otherwise.  We 
have  told  the  Communists  that  we  Intend  to 
risk  war  If  necessary  In  defense  of  free  world 
Interests  at  Brandenburg  Gate  and  in  the 
Mekong  Delta.  Surely.  If  we  mean  to  hold 
a  line  against  communism  abroad,  we  must 
pursue  a  similar  policy  of  firmness  and 
action  In  our  own  neighborhood." 

On  the  Panamanian  Issue.  Representative 
Selden  told  the  House  he  disagreed  again 
with  the  Fulbright  suggestion  to  renegotiate 
the  canal  treaty. 

"The  record  of  the  United  States  In  Pana- 
ma has  been  wrongly  blackened  by  those  who 
would  sow  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contempt 
for  our  country  in  Latin  America.  Yet.  this 
historic  record,  rather  than  a  stain,  is  In 
truth,  a  credit  to  our  national  history.' 

Mr.  Selden  made  a  highly  important  pt^nt, 
we  think,  when  he  said: 

"The  American  people  have  been  ahead  of 
their  leaders  in  correctly  assessing  the  dan- 
gers of  Castro  communism  to  the  hemi- 
sphere. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
said,  to  paraphrase  Clemenceau.  that  the 
security  of  our  hemisphere  might  be  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
our  foreign  relations  experts.  A  good  case 
can  be  made  for  trusting  the  sound  instinct* 
of  an  American  public  that  was  right  rather 
than  the  sonorous  erudition  of  foreign  rela- 
tions  authorities  who  have   been  so  often 

wrong." 

US  News  &  World  Report  strongly  at- 
tacked the  "peace  at  any  price"  philosophy 
expressed  recently  In  speeches  by  P[Mlae°* 
Johnson  and  Senator  Fulbright.  Then  It 
added-  "Spokesmen  of  American  policy 
must  be  careful  of  what  they  say  lest  poten- 
tial  adversaries  misinterpret  our  eagerness 
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for   peace   and  force   the   test   which  coxtld 
bring  on  a  war  that  nobody  wants" 

If  the  people  are  ahead  of  their  leaders  In 
their  assessment  of  hemispheric  dangers— 
and  we  believe  they  are— they  can  make 
their  Influence  felt  In  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions. This  Is  their  only  chance  to  get 
national  leaders  back  on  the  right  track. 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  Apr.  2, 
19641 

REPKESENTATTVB    SKLDBN   on   SDfATCW 
JVLBRIGHT 

Another  Alabama  voice  has  been  heard  In 
the  developing  foreign  policy  debate  stimu- 
lated by  the  speech  last  week  of  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Chairman  Wuxiam 

FXJLBRIGHT. 

Representative  Akmistiad  Selden.  one  oi 
the  most  respected  congressional  authorities 
on  Latin  American  affairs,  took  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  take  vigorous  issue  with 
Ftn.BRicHT'3  views  on  Cuba  and  Panama. 

He  criticized  dismissal  of  Castro  as  a 
nuisance,  and  advocated  as  firm  a  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  our  own  hemisphere  as  In  Berlin  or 
South  Vietnam.  He  also  hit  critics  of  our  i 
position  in  Panama,  repeating  again  the  em-  , 
phasls  of  an  earlier  widely  noted  speech  deal- 
ing with  that  crisis— that  we  are  In  the  Canal 
Zone  by  legal  and  moral  right  and  that  Pan- 
ama has  an  obligation  to  respect  Interna- 
tional agreement.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans stand  solidly  behind  Representative 
Selden  in  both  Issues. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  administration, 
which  recognizes  the  realities  of  public  opin- 
ion as  well  as  of  policy.  Itself  took  specific 
exception  to  the  PtTLBRiGHT  arg\maents  on 
Cuba  and  Panama. 

But  the  speech  of  Representative  Selden 
is  provocative  beyond  those  two  points.  The 
Greensboro  native,  one  of  Congress'  best  ex- 
amples of  thoughtful  conservatism,  goes  on 
to  treat  with  the  overall  wisdom  of  the  sort 
of  public  debate  on  foreign  policy  we  cur- 
rently find  ourselves  In  the  midst  of. 

Selden  recognizes  Importance  of  debate 
But  he  said  that  "responsible  foreign  policy 
spokesmen  publicly  Identified  with  the  ad- 
ministration have  a  special  duty  to  considei 
the  impact  which  both  the  content  and  the 
timing  of  their  remarks  might  have  on  oui 
foreign  relations."  He  took  a  clear  poke  a1 
PtTLBRiGHT  When  he  added  that  "nebuloiii 
discourse  about  foreign  policy  myths  and 
realities  •  •  •  offers  no  useful  guidepostii 
for  this  countrv's  continuing  search  for  an- 
swers to  problems."  Specifically  In  Latli 
America. 

His  point  Is  sound  when  he  speaks  of  an 
Inherent  obligation  on  the  part  of  recog- 
nized spokesmen  for  an  administration  to 
weigh  their  remarks  much  more  carefully 
than  Joe  Doaks  need  do.  Despite  Pul- 
BRiGHT's  Insistence  that  he  was  speaking  onl;r 
for  himself,  despite  White  House  assurancs 
that  his  speech  was  not  a  "trial  balloon  •  for 
the  administration,  an  Impression  was  con- 
veyed—and still  lingers  In  many  minds- - 
that  that  Is  exactly  what  it  was. 

But  however  "nebvdous"  Pulbright's  com' 
ments  on  Issues— and  they  were  nebulous 
indeed  in  some  instances— whether  or  net 
"useful  guldeposts"  come  from  the  speecti 
Itself.  Representative  Selden  would  prot - 
ably  agree  that  out  of  consequent  deba^ 
some  guldeposts  may  emerge.  If  they  do,  -^e 
would  not  be  surprised  If  Representative 
Seldew  and  Senator  Pitlbright,  keenly  in- 
teUlgent  men.  both  helped  bring  them  In 
focus. 
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BILL  TO  BRING  ALFRED  L  DU  PONjT 
ESTATE   UNDER    BANK   HOLDIN  j 
COMPANY  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Undisr 

previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill— H.R.  10668— to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
so  as  to  bring  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla..  under  that  act  and 
see  that  it  stays  there. 

I  consider  this  an  important  measure. 
Mr  Speaker.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  This  Du  Pont  estate  is 
one  of  the  most  extreme  combinations 
of  banking  and  nonbanking  economic 
power  that  I  have  ever  come  upon. 

For  some  time  now,  Subcommittee  No. 
1  of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, under  my  chairmanship,  has  been 
looidng  into  the  Du  Pont  estate  and  its 
affiliate,  the  Nemours  Foundation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  subcommittee's  study  of 
over  500  tax  exempt  foundations   and 
charitable  trusts  and  their  impact  on 
our  economy.    The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee,   the    Honorable    Joe    Evins,    is 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee.    An  analysis  of  the  Du  Pont 
estate  and  the  Nemours  Foundation  was 
submitted  by  me  to  the  subcommittee  on 
March  20, 1964. 

My  report  to  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  lays  bare  the  anat- 
omy of  this  self-perpetuating  Alfred  I. 
du  Pont  empire  in  more  detail  than  ever 
before  known.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
empire.  Mr.  Speaker,  composed  of  banks, 
industries,  railroads,  land,  and  stock- 
holdings. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  banking  as- 
pects of  this  Du  Pont  estate  situation. 
We  have  here  a  combine  that  functions 
as  a  major  banking  holding  company- 
yet  it  was  not  brought  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

In  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  we 
told  the  other  bank  holding  companies: 
You  must  choose;  you  cannot  own  both 
banks  and  nonbanking  enterprises;  we 
are  afraid  of  abuses;  you  must  divest 
yourselves  of  one  or  the  other  sources 
of  power.  But  we  exempted  the  Du  Pont 
estate.  We  left  them  out  of  the  act.  We 
did  not  split  up  their  great  power,  with 
its  potentials  for  abuse. 

My  bill  would  put  this  Du  Pont  group 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
It  would   end   their  special  treatment. 
We  would  treat  them  like  the  others. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  aims  to  do. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  banking  holding  com- 
pany bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  in  1955 
by  our  beloved  colleague.  Mr.  Spence, 
then  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.   It  was  a  flne  bill.   The 
law  that  resulted  in  1956  is  a  fine  and 
important  law.    I  myself  had  the  honor 
to  urge  its  passage  in  the  floor  debate. 
The  House  approved  the  bill  by  371  to  24. 
This  law  aims  to  prevent  abuses  of 
power  by  bank  holding  companies.     It 
provides,  first,  that  bank  holding  com- 
panies must  divest  themselves  of  control 
over  all  nonbanking  enterprises;  second, 
that  bank  holding  companies  must  reg- 
ister with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
and  third,  that  they  may  not  acquire 
more   banks   without   the   Board's   ap- 
proval, based  on  certain  standards  set 
down  in  the  act. 

The  reasons  for  making  bank  holding 
companies  get  out  of  nonbanking  busi- 


ness were  well  explained  in  our  com- 
mittee's report  at  the  time,  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Spence, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith],  and  others  during  the  floor  de- 
bate. As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Judge  Smtth.  said,  out  of  his  long  prac- 
tical experience: 

I  think  it  has  been  pretty  generally  recog- 
nized that  there  are  potentials  of  evil  in  any 
situation  that  permits  banks  to  engage  in 
business  other  than  banking  business. 


In  fact,  both  National  and  State  banks 
have  long  been  prohibited  from  invest- 
ing in  the  stock  of  any  corporation,  with 
some  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  wrote  some  ex- 
emptions into  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  We  exempted  the  Du  Pont 
estate.  Yet  the  very  core  of  the  power 
exerted  by  the  Du  Pont  estate  lies  in  the 
31  banks  it  controls. 

This  is  the  Florida  National  group 
of  banks.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  great  com- 
bine of  31  banks,  the  biggest  in  Florida, 
with  assets  exceeding  $700  million. 
Some  years  ago,  this  group  advertised 
itself  as  "the  largest  banking  organiza- 
tion south  of  Philadelphia  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi." 

There  you  have  a  very  large  bank  hold- 
ing company.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  ex- 
empted them  from  the  act.  Unlike  the 
other  bank  holding  companies,  we  let 
these  people  keep  all  their  outside  enter- 
prises. Let  us  take  a  look  at  those  out- 
side enterprises. 

Apart  from  its  banks,  the  Du  Pont 
estate  also  owns  75  percent  of  the  stock 
of  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  a  major  manufac- 
turer of  kraft  pulp  and  paper.    St.  Joe 
Paper  Co.,  in  turn,  owns  a  large  paper 
mill  in  western  Florida.    It  owns  sub- 
stantial box  plants  at  Port  St.  Joe,  Fla.; 
South  Hackensack,  N.J.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Hart- 
ford City,  Ind.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Memphis. 
Tenn.;   Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  Chicago, 
m.    It  owns  half  interest  in  a  factory  at 
Cliicopee,  Mass..  and  operates  a  plant  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,   as   a  joint  venture  with 
Hunt  Oil  Co.-  It  operates  a  paper  mill 
and  box  plant  in  Ireland.    There  in  it- 
self you  have  a  large  Industrial  empire. 
But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  Speaker.    St. 
Joe  Paper  Co.  also  owns  over  a  million 
acres  of  land  in  northwest  Florida  and 
southwest  Georgia.   In  distance,  its  Flor- 
ida lands  run  170  miles  from  east  to  west 
and  40  miles  from  north  to  south.    Con- 
sider the  power  represented  by  that  great 
empire  of  land  alone. 

But  that  is  not  yet  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 
St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  also  owns  a  small  rail- 
road, the  Appalachicola  Northern.  It 
owns  a  small  telephone  company,  the 
St.  Joseph  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
It  owns  a  majority  of  the  bonds  and 
stock  of  a  major  railroad,  the  Florida 
East  Coast. 

But  this  is  still  not  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Du  Pont  estate  also  owned  764.280 
shares  of  stock  in  the  well-known  Du 
Pont  Co..  of  Delaware,  worth  over  $198 
million  on  March  31,  1964.  It  owned 
444  618  shares  of  stock  in  General  Mo- 
tors, worth  over  $35  million  on  March 
31,  1964. 
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An  article  by  the  business  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald.  Mr.  James  Russell,  pub- 
lished on  the  front  page  of  that  paper  on 
February  23, 1964,  gives  further  informa- 
tion.   It  begins  as  follows: 

You  can  hardly  drive  50  miles  in  Florida — 
In  any  direction— without  encountering 
some  facet  of  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

The  estate  embraces  a  complex  of  banks, 
real  estate,  ralh-oads.  timber,  and  paper  pro- 
duction facilities  with  a  value  of  well  over  s 
billion  dollars. 

Over  a  billion  dollars,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Miami  Herald's  article  continues: 

The  Du  Pont  estate's  significance  In  Flor- 
ida cannot  be  accurately  measured  In 
dollars.  As  any  State  official  can  tell  you,  It 
Is  Florida's  most  powerful  economic-political 
force  influential  enough  to  achieve  or  block 
all  sorts  of  State  public  works  projects. 

I  turn  now  to  the  policies  followed  by 
the  Du  Pont  estate  banking  group,  the 
31 -bank  Florida  National  group.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  basic  features  of  our 
American  economic  system  has  been  the 
sturdy  and  helpful  presence  of  thousands 
of  homeowned  independent  banks.  Such 
banks  are  vital  to  a  competitive  and  pro- 
gressive economy.  „  ,^, 

A  major  aim  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  was  to  foster  and  protect 
this  system  of  independent  unit  banks. 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  our  committee 
on  the  bank  holding  company  bill: 

Bank  holding  companies  (are]  not  as  con- 
ducive to  economic  development  as  inde- 
pendent unit  banks.  Independent  unit 
banks,  by  their  willingness  to  bear  substan- 
tial local  risks,  have  accelerated  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  our  leading  companies,  It  should  be 
recalled,  were  once  small,  and  got  started 
because  local  banks  had  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  founders.  Ideas  and  abUlty 
are  to  be  found  everywhere.  And  who  Is  so 
likely  to  recognize  these  as  the  local  banker 
who  has  the  power  to  act  on  his  Intimate 
knowledge,  and  who  will  benefit  his  bank 
and  his  conununity  by  developing  a  substan- 
tial customer  and  employer? 
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That  is  what  our  committee  concluded, 
and  I  subscribe  to  it  absolutely.  How 
does  this  relate  to  the  Du  Pont  banks? 
As  of  December  20,  1963,  the  Florida  Na- 
tional group's  combined  statement 
showed  loans  and  discounts  outstanding 
equal  to  only  38  percent  of  deposits. 
In  contrast,  on  approximately  the  same 
date,  all  commercial  banks  showed  loans 
and  discounts  outstanding  equal  to  56 
percent  of  deposits. 

The  effect  of  highly  restrictive  cen- 
tralized control  over  these  Du  Pont  banks 
seems  clearly  apparent  here.  Evidently, 
these  31  Du  Pont  banks  would  much 
rather  say  "No"  than  "Yes"  to  a  bor- 
rower. And  this  is  the  largest  banking 
system  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Consider  the  position,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
a  farmer  who  owns  some  woodlands  and 
who  has  been  selling  standing  timber  to 
the  Du  Pont-controUed  St.  Joe  Paper  Co. 
He  decides  he  will  do  better  to  hire  a 
crew,  cut  his  timber  himself,  and  haul 
it  to  another  papermill.  Would  a  Du 
Pont  bank  lend  him  money  to  finance 
that  operation? 

Consider  the  position  of  a  small 
trucker  who  wants  to  expand  his  fleet  to 


haul  fruits  or  vegetables  in  competition 
with  the  Du  Pont-controUed  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway.  Would  a  Du  Pont 
bank  lend  him  money  to  finance  that? 

Consider  the  position  of  a  builder  who 
wants  to  put  up  a  new  building  in  com- 
petition with  some  of  the  city  property 
owned  by  the  Du  Pont  empire.  Would 
a  Du  Pont  bank  finance  his  payroll  for 
that  job? 

These  are  some  of  the  dangers,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  concentrated  control  over 
both  banking  and  nonbanking  enter- 
prises. These  clear  dangers,  as  well  as 
the  other  potentials  for  abuse  of  power, 
explain  why  I  recommend  bringing  this 
Du  Pont  estate  empire  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Why  did  we  not  bring  this  Du  Pont 
group  under  the  act  to  begin  with?  I 
have  asked  myself  that  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Looking  back,  I  believe  there 
was  some  little  confusion  at  the  time 
about  the  status  of  the  Du  Pont  estate. 
I  believe  there  was  some  feeling  it  was 
primarily  a  charitable  organization. 

My  recent  report  to  the  House  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  clears  up  that 
confusion.  The  Du  Pont  estate  is  a  per- 
petual testamentary  trust  created  imder 
the  will  of  the  late  Alfred  I.  du  Pont. 
Most  of  the  money  from  the  Du  Pont 
estate  has  gone  each  year  to  the  late 
Mr.  du  Font's  widow,  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball 
du  Pont.  During  the  12  years  1951 
through  1962,  the  estate  paid  to  Mrs. 
du  Pont  income  totaling  $58,870,947.84. 
In  the  year  1963,  sl\e  received  $7,584,- 
862.57. 

These  are  the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker.  Only 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  du  Pont  and  the 
death  or  settlement  of  other  annuitants, 
will  all  of  the  Du  Pont  estate's  earnings 
go  to  the  Nemours  Foundation,  a  tax  ex- 
empt charitable  fovmdation.  The  as- 
sets, however,  will  continue  to  remain  in 
the  Du  Pont  estate.  The  directors  of  the 
Nemours  Foundation  are  also  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  however,  the  impor- 
tant question  is  not  who  gets  the  money 
but  who  holds  the  power.  The  power 
here  will  remain  in  the  same  hands,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  will  continue  indefinitely  in 
precisely  the  same  hands. 

There  may  have  been  another  little 
confusion,  back  in  1955,  as  to  whether 
the  Du  Pont  group  of  banks  is  a  chain 
banking  setup.  Our  committee  did  not 
intend  to  cover  chain  banks  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Our  committee  report  pointed  out  that 
chain  banking  exists  where  "one  indi- 
\'idual  owns  or  controls  a  number  of  in- 
dependent unit  banks."  In  this  kind  of 
situation,  the  short  span  of  one  human 
life  and  the  limitations  of  personal  own- 
ership tend  to  protect  the  public  interest 
against  any  great  abuses  of  power. 

Instead,  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  was  directed  toward  group  banking. 
Group  banking,  as  defined  in  our  1955 
committee  report,  is  "the  ownership  and 
control  of  a  group  of  individual  banks 
by  a  corporate  holding  company  or  con- 
trol of  bank  shares  by  a  trustee  or  a 
group  of  trustees  or  control  through  a 


majority  ownership  of  bank  shares  for 
investment  purposes." 

The  Du  Pont  estate,  with  Its  31  banks, 
engages  in  group  banking,  not  chain 
banking.  The  Du  Pont  estate  trust  has 
perpetual  life.  Its  trustees  are  self-re- 
newing. When  one  dies  or  resigns,  the 
others  appoint  a  successor.  It  is  not  lim- 
ited in  any  sense  by  the  terms  of  one 
human  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  reasons 
may  have  been,  the  Du  Pont  estate  with 
its  31  banks  was  not  brought  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  And  since 
then,  this  matter  has  drawn  very  Uttle 
attention.  The  full  facts  have  been  lack- 
ing. That  points  up  a  continuing  prob- 
lem for  Members  of  the  House.  Mem- 
bers simply  do  not  have  adequate  staffs 
to  keep  posted  on  all  the  issues  that 
concern  us.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  that 
subject  now,  but  I  repeat,  it  is  an  im- 
portant and  continuing  problem. 

Many  of  us  are  forced  to  rely  on  infor- 
mation from  the  various  agencies  and 
boards.  In  the  present  matter,  involv- 
ing the  Du  Pont  estate,  one  would  cer- 
tainly expect  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  have  taken  note  of  the  situation  there 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  adminis- 
ters the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
We  specifically  instructed  the  Board  to 
report  to  us  each  year  on  how  that  act 
is  working  and  on  any  desirable  changes 
in  it.    The  Board  has  sent  us  Up  a  report 
each  year,  v^dth  recommendations.    But 
not  a  word  about  this  Du  Pont  estate 
and  its  possible  abuses  of  power.    Not  a 
word,  Mr.  Speaker.    Not  a  word,  in  any 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  reports. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  to  bring  and  keep 
the   Du   Pont   estate   under   the   Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  has  three  main 
provisions.    The  first  would  bring  imder 
the  act  any  testamentary  trust  control- 
ling bank  assets  of  $100  million  or  more. 
The  second  would  bring  under  the  act 
any  organization  controlling  bank  assets 
of  $100  million  or  more  and  whose  money 
all  goes  for  charitable  or  educational 
purposes.    The  third  would  instruct  the 
Federal  banking  authorities,  when  de- 
ciding whether  to  approve  other  merg- 
er,   to    weigh,    among    other    things, 
whether  such  merger  might  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  aims  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  by  removing  any  company 
from  the  purview  of  that  act. 

To  the  best  of  my  present  knowledge, 
this  bill  would  not  substantially  change 
the  status  of  any  organization  other 
than  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  this  an  impor- 
tant biU.  Aftter  hearing  the  facts  I  have 
now  set  before  the  House,  I  hope  many 
other  Members  will  agree.  We  are  deal- 
ing here  with  an  immense  empire  of 
finance,  industry,  real  estate,  railroads, 
and  stockholdings — centered  in  Florida, 
but  spreading  out  also  into  many  other 
States. 

The  remedy  I  propose,  Mr.  Secretary, 
is  the  classic  and  obvious  one  for  dealing 
with  great  concentrations  of  power  that 
lend  themselves  to  abuse.  We  should 
divide  up  the  power.  The  answer  is  as 
simple  as  that.  That  is  what  our  fore- 
fathers wrote  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  In  providing  us  with  the 
best  government  on  earth.  They  divided 
up  the  political  power. 

That  Is  what  the  Congress  has  done 
time  after  time  since  1890  in  dealing 
with  great  concentrations  of  economic 
power.  We  sought  to  spUt  them  up.  That 
was  the  aim  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  Bank  holding  companies 
could  no  longer  control  outside  indus- 
tries. Their  power  must  be  divided.  The 
interests  of  the  owners  were  fully  pro- 
tected. The  act  very  carefully  protects 
the  owners  against  any  monetary  loss. 
But  the  power  must  be  split  up. 

By  placing  the  Du  Pont  estate  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  we  shall 
simply  divide  up  their  vast  concentra- 
tion of  power.  The  estate's  beneficiar- 
ies need  not  suJETer  in  the  least.  Funds 
now  used  to  control  various  enterprises  ^ 
can  simply  be  reinvested  on  a  broad  j 
scale.  The  income  need  not  be  cut  at  all. 
Only  the  power  will  be  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  case  is  very 
strong  for  my  bill.  I  hope  oiir  commit- 
tee can  hold  early  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  hope  we  can  hear  the  full  views  of  the 
Du  Pont  estate  people,  and  of  any  oth- 
ers who  can  make  a  contribution.  We  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will,  I  am  sure,  give  this  matter  the  fair- 
est idnd  of  consideration. 

I  now  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bUl  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  the  text  of  my 
bill  and  a  short  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HH.  10668  is  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con sr ess  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841(b))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)   'Company'   means    any   corporation, 
bxiBlness  tnist,  testamentary  trust  which  at 
the  end  of  the  most  recent  calendar  year 
controls  bank  assets  of  flOO.OOO.OOO  or  more, 
association,     or     similar     organization,     butj 
shall   not  include   (1)    any  corporation  tha 
majority  of  the  shares  of  which  are  owne4 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  or  (2) 
any  corporation  or  community  chest,  fund 
or  foundation,   organized  and  operated  ex 
cluslvely  for  religious  ptirposes,  no  part  o 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Iniures  to  the  bene^ 
flt  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual^ 
and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of 
which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  others 
wise  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  of 
(3)    any   corporation    or   community    chesU 
fund,  or  foundation  which  at  the  end  of  th> 
most  recent  calendar  year  does  not  control 
bank    assets    of    »100,000,000    or    more    an4 
which  Is  organized  and  operated  excluslveli 
for  charitable  or   educational  purposes,  np 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  ti 
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of  1956  should  the  transaction  result  In  the 
removal  of  any  company  from  the  purview  of 
that  Act." 


the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder 
Individual,  and  no  substantial  part  of  th0 
activities  of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legis- 
lation, or  (4)  any  partnership."  I 
(b)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  18(c)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  ais 
amended  (13  U.S.C.  1828(c)),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "(including  any  tendenrtf 
toward  monopoly)"  the  following:  "and  lip 
possible  Inconsistency  with  the  pvirposes  anh 
objectives  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Aat 


Analysis  or  Bnx  To  Amend  Bank  Holdtno 
Company  Act  and  Pedkral  Dxposrr  Insttr- 
ANCi  Act 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966 
(12  U.S.C.  1841)  Is  aimed  at  preventing 
abuses  of  economic  power  by  financial-Indus- 
trial combinations.  It  provides  (1)  That  all 
bank  holding  companies  must  register  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  (2)  That  bank 
holding  companies  must  within  two  years 
divest  themselves  of  control  over  nonbank- 
ing  enterprises  and  (3)  That  a  bank  holding 
company  may  not  acquire  control  over  addi- 
tional banks  vrtthout  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  based  on  certain 
standards  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

Under  "definitions."  the  act  provides: 
"Sic.  2.  (a)  'Bank  holding  company"  means 
any  company  (1)  which  directly  or  indirectly 
owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote. 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of 
each  of  two  or  more  banks.  •   •   • 

"(b)  'Company'  means  any  corporation, 
business  trust,  association,  or  similar  or- 
ganization, but  shall  not  Include  (1)  any 
corporation  the  majority  of  the  shares  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State,  or  (2)  any  corporation  or  com- 
munity chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organized 
and  operated  exclvislvely  for  religious, 
charitable  or  educational  purposes,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual, and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legislation, 
or  (3)  any  partnership." 

My  amendment  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  would,  first,  Insert  after  the  words 
"business  trust"  in  the  first  line  of  section 
2(b)  the  phrase  "testamentary  trust  which 
at  the  end  of  the  most  recent  calendar  year 
controls  banking  assets  of  $100  million  or 
more";  and,  second,  delete  the  words  "char- 
itable, or  educational"  from  subsection  (2), 
delete  the  present  subsection  (3),  and  create 
new  subsections  (3)  and  (4)  as  follows:  "or 
(3)  any  corporation,  commxinlty  chest,  fund, 
or  foundation  which  at  the  end  of  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  does  not  control  bank- 
ing assets  of  $100  million  or  more  and  which 
is  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for 
charitable  or  educational  purposes,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual, and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion, or  (4)  any  partnership." 

The  first  of  these  changes  would  bring  the 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
within  the  scope  of  the  act,  as  the  Du  Pont 
estate  is  now  organized.  To  the  best  of  my 
present  knowledge,  no  other  testamentary 
trust  currently  controls  banking  assets  of 
$100  million  or  more  and  also  controls  two 
or  more  banks.  On  this  point,  in  discussing 
the  Du  Pont  estate's  exemption  diirlng  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  bank  holding  company 
bill  (July  1955.  pp.  72-74  of  the  printed 
hearings).  Federal  Reeerve  Board  Governor 
J.  L.  Robertson  said  the  Du  Pont  estate  was 
the  only  such  large  situation  of  which  he 
knew.  He  added  that  there  are  probably 
many  smaller  cases  "where  the  father  owns 
the  bank  and  has  other  Investments  and  he 
wants  to  preserve  that  for  his  family  or  his 
son  and  he  puts  that  in  an  estate."  My 
amendment  would  not  affect  situations  of 
that  type. 

My    amendment's   second    change    in    the 
"definitions"  section  of  the  act  would  keep 


the  Du  Pont  estate  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  when,  in  the  futiure,  its  In- 
come  U  devoted  wholly  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. At  present  the  Du  Pont  estate's  In- 
come goes  chiefly  to  annuitants,  especially 
to  the  late  Mr.  du  Font's  80-year-old  widow, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont.  After  Mrs.  du 
Font's  death,  and  on  the  death  or  settlement 
of  the  other  annuitants,  all  the  Du  Pont 
estate's  Income  will  flow  to  the  Nemours 
Foundation,  a  charitable  foundation  con- 
trolled by  the  Du  Pont  estate's  trustees. 
However,  control  over  the  Du  Pont  estate's 
various  Important  enterprises  will  remain  In 
the  hands  of  the  estate's  trustees.  (See  a 
report  by  me,  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1,  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  dated  March  20,  1964.) 

It  Is  believed  that  at  present  few  If  any 
charitable  or  educational  trusts  or  founda- 
tions control  banking  assets  of  eiOO  miUion 
or  more  and  also  control  two  or  more  banks. 
My  amendment  would  preserve  unaltered  the 
present  complete  exclusion  of  religious  or- 
ganizations from  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

Lastly,  my  bill  would  amend  that  part  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828)  which  Is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  This  amendment 
Is  proposed  for  the  following  reason:  Cur- 
rently, where  the  banking  laws  permit,  a 
bank  holding  company  can  combine  all  the 
separate  banks  In  Its  system  Into  one  large 
bank,  turning  the  previously  separate  banks 
Into  branches  of  the  dominant  bank.  This 
would  enable  such  a  holding  company  to 
esecape  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  since  that  act  covers 
only  holding  companies  that  control  two  or 
more  banks. 

My  amendment  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
would  In  no  way  affect  the  right  of  any  State 
to  decide  whether  to  allow  or  prohibit  branch 
banking.  (The  State  of  Florida  at  present 
prohibits  branch  banking,  but  recent  news 
reports  Indicate  this  prohibition  may  be 
lifted  in  1965.)  My  amendment  would 
merely  insure  that  the  Federal  banking  au- 
thorities give  due  weight,  among  the  factors 
to  be  considered  In  deciding  on  bank  merger 
proposals,  to  whether  such  a  merger  might  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  alms  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  by  removing  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  from  coverage  under  that  act. 
In  the  existing  law,  the  fifth  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  2(18)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  sets  forth  a  num- 
ber of  factors  that  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  consider  In  deciding 
whether  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  proposed 
bank  merger.  The  sixth  sentence  of  the 
same  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  a  merger,  consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets,  or  assiunptlon  of  liabili- 
ties, the  appropriate  agency  shaU  also  take 
Into  consideration  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion on  competition  (including  any  tendency 
toward  mononoly) ,  and  shall  not  approve  the 
transaction  unless,  after  considering  all  ^ 
such  factors.  It  finds  the  transaction  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest." 

My  amendment  would  Insert  in  the  above 
sentence,  after  "(including  any  tendency 
toward  monopoly)"  the  following:  "and  Its 
possible  inconsistency  with  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  should  the  transaction 
result  in  removal  of  any  company  from  the 
purview  of  that  Act,". 


THE  WHEAT  BILL 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Btjrkhalter)  .    Under  previous  order  of 
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the  House  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr  Dole]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  tables  and  extrane- 
ous matter.  ^  ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 

from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  ijecause  sometime  this  week  we  will 
be  considering  a  wheat-cotton  bill  imder 
a  most  unusual  procedure.  Four  hun- 
dred and  thirty -five  Members  of  this 
body  will  have  exactly  1  hour  to  discuss 
the  so-called  wheat-cotton  legislation, 
and  without  an  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments.  We  must  accept  or  reject 
the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  other 
body,  but  to  me  it  deserves  considerable 
more  discussion. 

I  might  point  out  I  have  another  hour 
tomorrow  afternoon  to  discuss  the  bill 
in  more  detail.   It  became  apparent  after 
the  referendum  last  May  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  very  Uttle  Interest  In 
the  wheat  farmer  of  America.    In  fact, 
nothing  was  done  for  many,  many  weeks 
and  many,  many  months.    I  would  point 
out,  too.  that  on  May  23.  1963.  20  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side  introduced 
wheat  legislation;  In  fact,  wheat  and  feed 
grain  legislation,  under  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram combining  both  wheat  and  feed 
grains  in  an  effort  to  help  the  farmers  of 
America,  and  to  permit  a  truly  volun- 
tary program.     It  had  some  very  fine 
provisions,  we  felt,  but  I  might  point  out 
that  there  was  very  little  interest  in  this 
legislation  as  far  as  the  administration  is 
concerned. 

Hearings  were  held  on  these  and  other 
biUs  In  the  month  of  July,  but  amounted 
to  very  little.  We  made  statements  but 
could  not  generate  administration  inter- 
est in  our  bills. 
A  summary  of  that  legislation  is  as 

follows: 

STTMMARY    or   QtnX-SHOBT-MAT-DOUl   BILL,   THK 
WVD)  GRAIN  AND  WHEAT  ACT  OT  1963 
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payments  as  provided  under  the   1963 
feed  grain  program. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  based  on  a  mar- 
ket economy.    The  CCC  release  price  for 
surplus  grain  in  Inventory  could  not  be 
less  than  105  percent  of  current  support 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
When  the  supply  of  grain  is  back  to  a 
"normal  supply"  this  release  price  would 
be  115  percent  of  the  current  support 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges 
and  CCC  would  be  required  to  make 
equivalent  market  pm-chases  for  grain 
which  has  been  sold  as  being  "out  of  con- 
dition."   The  release  price  for  grain  used 
to  redeem  payment-in-kind  certificates 
would  be  at  the  current  support  price 
plus  reasonable  canying  charges.   Other 
ma  j  or  provisions  include : 

First,  time:    Applicable  to  1964  and 
subsequent  crops. 
Second,  support  price:  65  to  90  percent 

of  parity. 

Third,  base  period:  1959-60-61. 

Fourth,  diversion  rates:  Up  to  50  per- 
cent of  normal  production  times  county 
support  rate  of  first  20-percent  reduc- 
tion; also  up  to  50  percent  on  next  30- 
percent  reduction. 

Fifth,  longer  term  retirement:  Up  to  50 
percent  diversion  payment  for  acreage 
diverted  for  periods  of  from  3  to  5  years. 

Sixth,  advance  payments:  Up  to  50 
percent  at  signup  time. 

Seventh,  diverted  acres:  Control  weeds 
and  pests.  Allow  oilseed  crops  at  up  to 
one-half  regular  diversion  rates. 

Eighth,  smaU  farms:  Allow  retirement 
of  enUre  farm  base  if  less  than  40  acres. 


After  the  present  surplus  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  had  been  reduced  to  a  "nor- 
mal supply,"  price  supports  on  wheat  and 
feed  grains  would  be  set  on  the  desig- 
nated grains  at  90  percent  of  the  previous 
3-year  market  average.    If  another  sur- 
plus should  develop,  the  special  agricul- 
tural  conservation   program   would   go 
back  into  effect  until  the  surplus  was 
again  reduced.    All  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  on  the  designated 
grains  would  be  repealed.    There  would 
be  no  referendum  since  this  would  be  a 
voluntary  program, 
m 
The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  would  be 
given  the  necessary  authority  for  the 
next  5  years  to  extend  expiring  contracts 
on  farms  now  included  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.    Under  the  bill, 
these  contracts  could  be  renewed  on  a  bid 
basis  for  an  additional  10  years.   In  1964 
some  7.4  million  acres  of  conservation 
reserve  land  are  scheduled  to  come  back 
Into  production  due  to  the  expiration  of 
contracts  In  1963. 

IT 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
given  specific  authority  to  take  action 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
relief  of  any  surplus  U.S.  farm  commod- 
ity suffering  from  excessive  Imports  from 
foreign  nations.  Present  law  limits  his 
authority  to  action  on  commodities  imder 
price  support.  This  provision  would  give 
the  Secretary  a  valuable  legal  tool  to 
help  U.S.  livestock  farmers. 


Example  of  bill  on  a  wheat-milo  farm 


Assume: 

60  acres  wheat, 

25  bushel  yteW. 
y    »  $1. 62  price  support  (per  bushel), 

60  acres  milo. 

40  bushel  yield, 
$1. 10  price  support  (per  bushel).  ^ 

Total  base:  " 

100  acres  total  base 
20  percent  diversion  required 

"^  r^  SXd"«lo  el^  whSl-r  feed  gralBS  a.  ..nner  chooeea^uxne  40  acrBS  o.  wheat  and  40 
of  mllo  are  produced) 


The  bill  applies  to  wheat,  com.  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  oats  and  rye: 

Its  main  features  are : 

If  the  Secretary  should  find  that  there 
will  be  a  supply  of  these  designated 
grains  in  excess  of  a  "normal  supply,"  he 
would  put  into  effect  a  special  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  based  on 
these  four  principles : 

First.  It  would  be  voluntary.  Price 
support  and  diversion  payments  would 
be  available  only  to  participants  in  the 
program. 

Second.  It  would  require  land  retire- 
ment and  conservation  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  program  benefits.  A  mini- 
mum 20  percent  would  be  required  with 
an  optional,  and  additional  30-percent 
reduction  allowed. 

Third.  It  would  use  only  payment  In 
kind  for  making  diversion  payments. 
The  Secretary  could,  however,  advance 
the  producer  cash  in  anticipation  of  the 
sale  of  grain,  but  there  would  be  no  direct 
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Calculation: 

40  acres  wheat 
X28  bushel  yield 

900 


1000 

xn.(B 

2000 

eooo 

1000 
$1620.00 


10  acres  wheat 

X26  bushel  yield 

260  bushels  .  ^  v..  J  _,„ 

XO.  60  percent  payment  in  kind  rate 

126  bushels 
X$1.62 


40  acres  mllo 
X40  bushel  yield 

1000 
X$1.10 


1600 
1600 


Diversion— 20  acres 


260 
760 
125 


0760.00 

(1620  wheat 

1760  mUo 

$3380  gross 

10  acres  milo 
X40  bushel  yield 

400 bushels  ,_  V.  J     , 

XO.  60  percent  payment  in  nnd  rate 

200  bushels 
XQIO 

$220.00 


$202.50 
$202.50  wheat 
220. 00  mllo 


Totals:  $3380. 00  poss 

422. 60  diversion 


$422. 60  diversion  payment 
1  Minimum  support  price  under  the  blU. 


$3802.  50  gross  benefits 
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Example  of  Ml  on  a  whe  it  farm— Gross  benefit 


Assume: 

100  acres  wheat, 
25  bushel  3rleW,  ^    .   „ 

»  $1.62  price  support  (per  Dusnel). 
Calculation: 

100  acres  total  base 
XO.  20  percent  diversion  required 


20  acres  (acreage  required  to  be  diverted). 


80  acres 
X25  bushels  per  acre 


400 
160 


2000  bushels 
X$1.62 


4000 
12000 
20OO 


XU 


$3240. 00  gross 
405. 00  payment  in  Kma 


April  6 


20  acres 
X25  bushels  per  acre 

100 
40 


500  bushels 
X  3-  50  percent  pajTnent  in  kind  rate 


250 
.62 


500 
1500 
;50 


$3645.  CO  gross  benefits 
«  Minimum  support  price  under  the  bill. 

Last  summer,  however,  administration 
leaders  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  said 
there  woud  be  no  new  wheat  legislation. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee,  in 
fact,  expressed  the  "party  line"  in  the 
following  statement  from  the  Washing- 
ton World  of  June  24,  1963: 
Democr.'^ts:   "Let  All  the  People  Prosper" 

The  farmers  have  made  their  choice  on  the 
wheat  referendvmi,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  resurrect  that  Issue. 

We  will,  like  the  democratic  society  we 
are,  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  farmers. 
But  another  issue  must  be  brought  up: 
what  kind  of  program  will  the  farmers  have 
now?  (Written  for  the  Washington  World 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee.) 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  we  con- 
tinued to  work  for  sound  and  sensible 
new  wheat  legislation.  We  felt  then, 
and  we  feel  now.  that  the  referendum 
choice  given  wheat  farmers  in  last  May's 
refer  end  vim  was  an  impossible  one. 

All  through  last  summer  and  fall  the 
administration  continued  to  oppose  any 
new  legislation  whatsoever.  Then  early 
this  year  a  renewed  effort  was  made  to 
reimpose  upon  wheat  fanners  what  is 
essentially  the  program  which  they  re- 
jected in  the  referendum. 

The  administration  and  the  advocates 
of  the  certificate  approach  refused  to 
consider  any  other  type  of  wheat  legis- 
lation, including  that  which  was  similar 
to  the  feed  grain  program  endorsed  by 
the  administration. 

As  hearings  progressed,  neither  the 
committee  nor  the  administration  gave 
any  serious  consideration  to  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  enact  a  new  wheat  bill. 
The  issue  came  to  a  showdown  in  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  where  the  major- 
ity members  insisted  on  the  certificate 
plan  or  nothing. 

On  January  27.  1964,  the  Wheat  Sub 
committee  approved  a  wheat  certificate 
plan  by  a  party-line  vote  of  8  to  5. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  existed  fol 
lowing  incomplete  reports  that  the  sub 
committee  approved  a  wheat  certificate 
plan  for  1964  and  1965.     Reports  were 
one    thing    and    facts    quite    another 
When  the  subcommittee  acted  there  was 
not  a  bill,  but  only  a  mimeographed  sug-- 
gested  bill  available.    The  action  in  the 
subcommittee  came  on  a  motion  that 
the  Wheat  Subcommittee  chairman  in- 
troduce a  bill  and  after  its  introduction 


$4(  5. 00  payment  In  kind 


report  it  to  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture "without  recommendation," 
hardly  a  ringing  endorsement.  Follow- 
ing the  subcommittee's  informal  and  un- 
usual action,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  on  January  28. 
That  bill,  H.R.  9780.  then  languished 
in  the  full  committee  while  the  Senate 
was  adding  similar  language  to  a  House- 
passed  cotton  bUl  H.R.  6196. 

Followmg  that,  in  fact  as  late  as  last 
August  22,  1963.  and  perhaps  later,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  that  legis- 
lation was  merely  a  matter  of  academic 
discussion,  because  no  new  legislation 
was  being  considered  by  the  administra- 
tion at  that  time.  This  has  been  the  at- 
titude of  many  administration  leaders. 
Nonetheless  we  are  faced  this  week  with 
a  very  important  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shall  support  the  vol- 
untary certificate  plan  as  it  relates  to 
wheat. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  the  Wheat  Subcommittee, 
of  course.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  agreement 
with  me  that  there  were  over  400  pages 
of  testimony  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee.  We  took  time  to 
go  into  the  bill  to  which  he  has  referred 
and  others.  I  should  just  like  to  clear 
the  record.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
not  implying  that  there  was  not  ade- 
quate time  given  for  all  hearings  on  this 
matter.  Am  I  correct  in  that  assump- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  had  adequate 
time.  If  I  may  address  myself  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  point  that 
while  we  were  in  fact  reaching  a  fair 
agreement  on  many,  many  of  the  basic 
issues,  we  were  finally  advised  the  ad- 
ministration would  accept  nothing  but 
a  so-called  voluntary  certificate  plan, 
and  this  is  where  we  had  a  disagree- 
ment. Prior  to  that  time,  late  January, 
we  had  had  some  very  fine  discussions  in 
our  subcommittee.  I  do  not  quarrel  ac- 
tually with  that,  however,  the  point  I 
make  is  that  we  never  had  any  adminis- 
tration support  for  anything  except  for 
the  so-called  voluntary  certificate  plan. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  in  order  that  I  might  seek 
agreement  on  one  other  point? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
cedures about  which  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  being  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  saying  that  for  one  I  also  re- 
gret the  method  by  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  approve  or  disapprove  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  However, 
under  the  parliamentary  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  House,  I  know  of  no  other 
method  by  which  this  matter  can  be 
brought  forth. 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  now  or  at  any 
other  time  in  the  future  to  blame  one 
party  or  one  committee  or  any  other 
group.  But  I  would  like  to  clear  up  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  or  the  fault  of  the 
wheat  subcommittee  as  far  as  I  know.  It 
is  the  fault  of  no  one.  However,  it  rep- 
resents a  set  of  circumstances  which 
have  developed  under  which  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  do  nothing  but  either  take  this 
bill  under  these  circumstances  or  have  no 
opportunity  to  enact  wheat  legislation 
this  year. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  in 
agreement  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  that  unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  have  a  chance  to  amend 
this  bill,  or  even  offer  amendments.  I  am 
not  stating  my  proposed  amendments  or 
amendments  offered  by  anyone  else 
would  be  adopted.  But  at  least  we 
should  have  that  right  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  a  point  I  have  been  making  in 
many  meetings  during  the  Easter  recess, 
and  I  think  very  properly  so. 

I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PurcellI  shares  this  view, 
that  House  Members  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments.  The 
bill  could  be  improved  in  a  good  many 
ways,  but  it  seems  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  version  of  the  other  body 
and  rubberstamp  their  action.  I  do  not 
feel  this  is  the  proper  legislative  proce- 
dure to  follow.  However,  this  is  the 
way  it  Is  put  up  to  us,  and  the  choice  has 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any  other  procedure  that  could  be  used 
at  this  point  in  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill?  Under  some  other  circum- 
stances would  there  be  any  way  we  could 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  action  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
amend  It? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  of  course,  that  would 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  what  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  done.  I 
think  we  were  in  agreement  that  per- 
haps a  rule  which  would  have  permitted 
amendments  would  have  been  very  ac- 
ceptable from  our  standpoint.  This  was 
not  granted,  however,  therefore  we  can- 
not do  anything  about  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  offering  amendments.  We  must 
take  it  or  leave  it.  However,  If  it  is  re- 
jected, something  else  might  be  done, 
but  I  am  not  guessing  what  the  vote 
might  be  on  the  matter  at  this  point 
or  what  the  administration  would  sug- 
gest if  it  is  rejected. 

Mr.  BATTIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Is  not  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  caused  by  the  present  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body  and  not  by  any 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves? 
Under  normal  circumstances  we  could  go 
to  conference  on  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  other  body  on 
the  House  bill.  But  if  that  were  the 
situation,  any  amendments  which  were 
adopted  would  have  to  go  to  conference 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  other  body 
would  not  yield  to  bringing  the  bill  up 
while  it  is  considering  the  civil  rights 

Villi 

Therefore,  are  we  not  being  asked  then 
basically  to  accept  something  that  might 
not  be  in  our  best  interest  or  at  least 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  best  interest  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  if  we  proceed  without 
the  right  to  offer  amendments? 

Is  not  that  basically  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from   Texas    tMr.   Purcell] 

Mr  DOLE.    I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  first  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  entering  into  this  discussion. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.    I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  gentleman  from  Texas  shares  this 
view  or  not.    But  he  may  care  to  com- 
ment on  it.  .    ,    1    „r*cy. 
Mr  PURCELL.    Yes.    I  certainly  wish 
very  sincerely  that  there  were  a  method 
by  which  the  House  could  have  brought 
forth  wheat  legislation  to  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  for  that  matter,  with- 
out any  other  type  legislation  being  con- 
nected with  it.    But  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  other  body  seems  to  be  in  the 
position  of  realizing  that  they  would  have 
no  other  opportunity  to  get  wheat  legis- 
lation passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  am  sorry  It 
is  this  way.    But  I  know  of  no  other 
method  we  could  use.    I  think  we  should 
keep  in  perspective  this  problem  under 
the  existing    circumstances.    It   is  my 
opinion  that  the  House  has  no  one  to 
blame  over  here  with  reference  to  the 
matter.    We  could  argue  about  whether 
to  blame  someone  in  the  other  body,  but 
under  the  circumstances  this  Is  the  only 
method,  as  I  understand  the  parliamen- 
tary procedures,  that  can  be  used  in  this 
matter. 

Mr  BATTIN.    If  the  gentleman  from 

Kansas  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 

would  agree  would  he  not,  that  the  usual 

procedure  would  be  to  go  to  conference? 

Mr.    PURCELL.    Yes.    I  agree    with 

that.  .   ^    , 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  any  rate,  as  pointed 
out  we  are  in  an  imf  ortunate  procedural 
position  as  far  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  concerned.  It  Is  regrettable 
we  must  take  It  or  leave  it  as  it  clearly 
does  a  disservice  to  the  American  wheat 
farmer. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  confusion  existing. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  reports  as 
to  how  much  the  American  wheat  pro- 
ducers will  lose  if  this  blU  is  not  enacted. 
This  has  been  done  by  taking  the  high- 
est possible  price  under  the  pending  leg- 
islation that  Is  the  added  value  of  cer- 
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tificates  and  diversion  payment,  and  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  the  farmer  if 
additional  legislation  is  not  passed.     If 
you  do  this  you  get  a  figure  of  about  50 
cents  a  bushel,  but  the  farmer  should  also 
be  told  just  what  would  happen  If  this 
plan  Is  rejected.    The  American  wheat 
farmer  does  not  appreciate  threats  or 
Intimidation  by  anyone,  and  I  trust  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  administration  to 
punish  the  wheat  farmer  if  the  bill  fails. 
I  am  certain  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freemen  could  drive  the  price 
down  to  $1.25  or  less  if  he  wanted  but 
I  trust  this  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  ad- 
ministration, and  I  doubt  It  is,  this  being 
1964     We  have  an  obligation  to  be  com- 
pletely honest  with  the  farmer  as  far  as 
the    facts    are    concerned.     The    cards 
should   be   laid   on  the   table,   and   he 
should  make  the  choice  on  this  basis 
rather  than  If  the  bill  is  defeated.    It  is 
going   to   cost   "X    County"    a   certain 
amount  of  money,  and  if  you  want  to 
take  the  lowest  price  and  the  highest 
price,  If  the  bill  does  pass  you  can  get  to 
50  cents  a  bushel.    If  this  bill  is  rejected 
I  do  not  know  what  the  administration 
would  do.    Last  year  there  was  talk  by 
leaders  in  the  administration  that  the 
farmers  had  made  their  bed,  and  now 
should  lie  in  it.  but  now  the  administra- 
tion asks  us  to  approve  a  wheat  bill  simi- 
lar to  the  one  farmers  rejected  on  May 

21  1963 

Let  me  recall  this  to  the  Members:  We 
passed  a  cotton  biU  in  the  House  late  last 
year  It  went  over  to  the  other  body  and 
they  tacked  on  the  wheat  bUl.  The 
wheat  bUl  is  before  us  now  without  the 
opportunity  to  amend,  and  without  the 
opportimity  to  discuss  the  measure. 

What  does  the  bill  actually  do?  I 
have  had  meetings  in  my  district,  as  has 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  other  Members.  In  an  effort  tx» 
detei-mine  whether  or  not  the  faiTiiers 
completely  understand  the  bill.  Follow- 
ing our  discussions  many  farmers  ex- 
pressed themselves  for  or  against  thp 

bill.  ,     ^ 

First  of  all,  it  is  called  a  voluntary 
program.    If  it  is  a  voluntary  program, 
and  those  opposed  to  the  certificate  plan 
have  no  right  to  protest,  if  it  is  a  truly 
voluntary  plan,  participation  is  not  re- 
quired.    Last  year  the  bill  had  statu- 
tory compulsion.    A  farmer  was  reqmred 
to  participate.    This  year  the  bill  has 
provisions  which  amount  to  economic 
compulsion.    The  farmer  will  only  get 
feed  price  for  his  wheat  if  he  is  not  par- 
ticipating.   This  statement  was  made  by 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman  before  our 
committee,  and  has  not  been  denied.    I 
might  point  out  there  are  those  farmers, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Wheat  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Farm  Bureau.  Farmers 
Union,  or  any  other  farm  group,  who  do 
not  want  to  participate  In  the  program 
for  many  reasons.   They  do  not  feel  they 
should  be  required  to  participate  If  they 
do  not  want  to.  and  they  should  notbe 
punished  if  they  do  not  participate.   The 
program  should  benefit  compilers,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  see  no  reason  to  punish 
those  who  do  not  participate  just  because 
they  do  not. 

The  biU  provides  a  45-45-10  formula. 
In  other  words,  it  Is  not  a  $2  wheat  bill. 


I  have  had  many,  many  letters  saying 
"Support  the  $2  wheat  bill."  I  do  not 
find  any  $2  wheat  bill  pending  in  the 
Congress.  It  provides  $2  on  45  percent 
of  the  farmers  production.  You  receive 
the  price  support  of  $1.30  plus  a  certifi- 
cate worth  about  70  cents  a  bushel.  This 
is  for  45  percent  of  his  production. 

On  another  45  percent  of  the  normal 
production,  the  farmer  receives  an  ex- 
port certificate  worth  25  cents  a  bushel 
plus  $1.30.  or  about  $1.55.    On  the  bal- 
ance of  normal  yield  he  receives  $1.30. 
which  is  the  support  price.    This  makes 
a  blend  price  of  $1.73.  or  about  72  or  73 
percent  of  parity,  which  I  might  add  is 
the    lowest   in    over    a    decade.    These 
things  should  be  explained  to  the  farmer. 
There  Is  a  diversion  payment  provi- 
sion in  this  bill.    It  is  20  percent  of  the 
man's  normal  production  at  times  the 
support  price.    So  your  diversion  is  be- 
tween $5  and  $8  per  acre,  which  is  not 
much  for  some  of  the  very  fine  wheat 
land  which  must  be  retired  from  produc- 
tion.   This  has  not  been  fully  explained 
to  the  farmer. 

He  has  been  told  this  will  mean  a  $400 
million  loss  if  the  bUl  is  not  passed.  This 
is  partially  based  on  what  the  Secretary 
wUl  do  if  the  bill  is  rejected.  I  do  not 
believe  the  present  Secretary  or  any 
other  Secretary  would  or  should  inten- 
tionally drive  the  market  price  down. 
If  the  free  market  were  permitted  to  op- 
erate, I  doubt  that  there  would  be  much 
of  a  loss  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Let  me  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  for  having  taken 
this  time,  and  also  to  compliment  him 
for  his  continued  effective  and  dedicated 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  American 
agriculture.  Frankly,  what  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  we  find  ourselves  in  here  today 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  take  time  In  this  manner  In 
order  that  we  might  be  able  to  talk  about 
a  biU  that  Is  not  going  to  be  considered 
for  a  couple  of  days,  all  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  Is  not  enough  time 
allocated  to  It  and  we  will  have  no  op- 
portunity to  express  ourselves  at  that 

time. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  history  of  farm 
legislation  during  the  course  of  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  We  were  here  last  year 
for  12  months.  Many  of  us  expressed 
concern  at  that  time  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  problem  at  that 
time.  But  what  happened?  Absolutely 
nothing.  The  fact  Is  that  the  emergency 
so  far  as  time  is  concerned  on  this  legis- 
lation was  last  year,  not  now.  It  ought 
to  have  been  done  before  the  winter 
wheat  was  seeded,  not  now,  at  the  very 
last  moment  before  the  spring  wheat  is 
going  to  be  seeded.  Most  of  the  wheat 
Is  in  the  ground  actually  on  a  national 
basis. 

Let  me  get  to  the  point  the  gentleman 
was  just  discussing,  a  matter  that  is  so 
important  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  tms 
country.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  value 
of  the  certificates  that  the  genUeman 
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has  outlined.  I  for  one  am  not  q\ilte 
ready  or  prepared  to  ask  the  American 
fanner  to  raise  wheat  for  foreign  coun- 
tries, Russia  and  its  satellites  included, 
at  a  price  that  is  cheaper  than  we  raise 
it  for  our  own  domestic  use.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  does.  In  addition,  if 
the  American  wheat  farmer  makes  any 
profit  at  all  on  the  wheat  that  he  raises 
for  the  American  consumer  he  is  going 
to  have  to  share  that  profit  with  the 
foreign  consumer. 

In  addition,  up  until  this  point  we  have 
had  an  export  subsidy  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  sell  wheat  to  foreign 
coimtries.  What  are  we  doing  now?  We 
are  shifting  that  subsidy  right  to  the 
farmer  himself,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  the  American  farmer  carry  the  full 
burden  of  that  subsidy,  even  though  it 
may  be  of  national  concern  that  we  do 
supply  volumes  of  wheat  to  countries  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

Yes:  it  is  the  American  farmer  who 
will  be  taking  a  substantial  step  back- 
wards economically.  Now  with  items  as 
important  as  that,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
we  at  least  ought  to  have  time  enough 
to  talk  about  It.  Thirty  minutes  on  a 
side,  if  you  will — what  a  pathetic  situa- 
tion. Remembering  too,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  parity  ratio 
right  now  is  comparable  to  1939.  Last 
December,  it  was  comparable  to  1933. 
And  we  are  about  to  enact  a  bill  that  Is 
going  to  set  it  back  even  further  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  going  to  bring  it  back  to 
73  or  74  percent  of  parity.  We  will  have 
not  even  have  time  to  talk  about  this, 
or  the  many  other  itemis  that  are  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  related  to  this  prob- 
lem, which  should  be  given  some  con- 
sideration by  amendment. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  my  dis- 
trict. Oh,  the  concern  there  Is  amongst 
farm  people  about  imports  for  instance. 
Is  that  going  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this?  No — we  do  not  have 
the  time  nor  will  we  have  the  oppor- 
tiinity  to  offer  an  amendment.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  saying  yes  or  no  to  this 
proposition.  It  is  kind  of  unique,  you 
know,  that  this  whole  combination  fits 
the  pattern  that  we  heard  coming  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu^  last  sum- 
mer when  the  farmers  were  told  that  you 
either  vote  for  this  or  else.  At  that 
time  he  was  directing  the  wheatgrowers 
in  a  referendum  and  telling  them  how  to 
vote.  Now  we  have  the  same  thing  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  the  fact  is  he  Is 
telling  the  Congress  how  we  ought  to 
vote. 

I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  have  a 
little  better  opportunity  to  direct  its  at- 
tention to  the  American  farmer  than 
this.  So  I  repeat,  it  is  a  pretty  sad 
r>arliamentary  situation  that  we  find 
oirrselves  in. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  knows  of  any  way — 
because  I  am  not  entirely  without  sjma- 
pathy  towards  the  gentleman's  stand 
with  regard  to  this  method  being  used — 
but  does  the  gentleman  have  any  sug- 
gestion that  could  be  followed  under  the 


arliamentary  rules  of  the  House  so  that 
e  can  deal  with  this? 
Mr.  LANGEN.    It  is  not  the  question 
f  the  method  we  might  use.    At  this 
oint  the  fact  is  that  I  and  any  number 
f  Members  of  this  House  have  suggest- 
ed other  methods  long  ago.    We  intro- 
Juced  legislation  early  last  summer,  and 
recommended  at  that  time,  that  prompt 
onsideratlon  be  given  and  a  determina- 
t|ion  made,  and  it  could  have  been  ac- 
complished then.     In  addition  to  that, 
ven  within  the  last  several  weeks,  rec- 
mmendations  have  been  made  to  the 
ommittee  on  Rules.    So  that  we  would 
ot  have  gotten  into  this  kind  of  par- 
amentary   situation,  we,   as  Members 
f  the  Congress,  and  the  majority  here 
ire  going  to  have  to  accept  that  respon- 
iibility  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
T  To  come  along  at  this  late  stage  and 
$ay.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  else  that  we 
tan  do  about  it  now — is  no  excuse.    It 
Is  merely  a  matter  of  trying  to  find  some 
^asy  way  out  of  a  predicament  that  we 
have  created  by  not  having  recognized 
the  problem  earlier.     I  should  like  to 
tall  to  your  attention  that  there  were 
plenty  of  us  who  pointed  to  the  prob- 
lems that   would   be  coming   along  in 
Wheat  production  after  the  referendum 
last  year.    But,  you  know,  at  that  time, 
we  heard  nothing  but,  let  them  stew  in 
iheir  juice.    Those  are  the  words  we  were 
given  then.    Now  all  at  once  they  begin 
to  recognize  what  a  need  there  Is,  and 
J^ou  better  vote  "yes"  or  dire  things  are 
poing  to  happen.    This  idea  m\ist  have 
lall  generated  sometime  between  now  and 
l&st  simimer  after  they  saw  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  the  making. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  I  should  like  to  call 
,the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
|f act  that  as  early  as  last  July,  the  Wheat 
'subcommittee  was  in  the  process  of  hav- 
ing hearings,  and  If  I  imderstand  the 
situation  correctly,  we  here  In  the  House 
as  well  as  in  the  other  body  are  those 
who  really  have  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  kind  of  legislation  that  our 
farmers  will  have  to  live  with. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  have  been  hearings,  periodically, 
from  July  on  into  the  fall  and  winter, 
in  December,  and  as  late  as  January  of 
'  this  year.  At  those  hearings  anyone  who 
I  wished  had  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
!  Every  organization  and  every  individual, 
iso  far  as  I  know,  who  wished  to  be  heard, 
'was  heard. 

!  Interest  was  quite  difficult  to  kindle 
or  to  create  last  summer  on  the  part  of 
all  areas. 

The  situation  which  the  gentleman  re- 
lated is  quite  true,  but,  so  far  as  delaying 
it  at  the  doorstep  of  some  administra- 
tively appointed  official,  I  point  out  that 
he  and  I  should  share  as  much  as  any- 
one else  in  the  responsibility  of  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  get  legislation  brought 
j  forward  early  enough  so  that  a  different 
I  kind  of  legislative  procedure  could  be 
I  followed. 

Mr.  LANGEN.    I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  hearings  were  held.    As  a 
I  matter  of  fact,  I  appeared  as  a  witness 
!  during    the    hearings.    One    surprising 


thing  about  those  hearings,  which  I  re- 
member quite  well,  since  I  was  there, 
was  that  it  was  said  there  wsis  no  need 
for  legislation.  During  the  questioning, 
I  was  asked  as  to  how  many  letters  I 
had  received  and  how  much  concern 
there  was.  I  was  told,  when  I  appeared 
before  the  committee,  by  members  of 
the  committee,  that  there  was  no  need 
for  legislation,  that  the  farmers  were  not 
interested,  that  there  was  no  problem; 
so,  actually,  I  was  making  a  fuss  just  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  fuss.  That  was  the 
experience  I  had  at  that  time. 

There  was  not  a  word  from  the  Secre- 
tary by  way  of  recommendation,  or  big 
plea  for  wheat  legislation  by  the  Secre- 
tary then.  If  there  was,  I  did  not  hear 
it. 

Now  we  have  moved  along,  and  let 
us  suppose  that  we  were  not  able  to  ar- 
rive at  some  kind  of  agreement.  The 
least  we  can  do,  at  that  point,  is  follow 
the  normal  legislative  procedure  of  the 
House,  by  setting  up  a  conference  com- 
mittee. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  when  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  other  body  and 
there  is  no  conference  committee?  We 
do  not  see  this  very  often.  But  that  Is 
what  we  are  to  do  now.  Why?  I  wish 
somebody  would  answer  that  question 

for  me.        

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  wish  to  point  out 
two  things  to  the  gentleman.  Does  the 
gentleman  recall  those  members  of  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  who  asked  him 
questions  in  regard  to  how  many  letters 
he  had  received  and  the  feeling  of  need? 
I  do  not  mean  to  turn  this  into  a  partisan 
discussion,  but  does  the  gentleman  recall 
that  they  were  members  of  his  own  party 
who  were  asking  him  those  questions? 
Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  have  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Of  course,  I  attended 
those  same  meetings  the  gentleman  at- 
tended. There  is  no  point  in  disagree- 
ing about  them  here,  but  as  I  remember 
it,  that  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
about  a  colleague  who  is  not  present  at 
this  time,  but  I  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man go  back  to  look  up  the  hearings 
and  look  at  the  record  of  what  was  said 
to  see  who  asked  me  about  the  letters. 
The  gentleman  will  find  it  was  a  member 
of  the  gentleman's  party. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  for  taking  this  time 
to  discuss  the  situation  we  shall  not  have 
the  privilege  of  discussing  when  the  bill 
comes  before  the  House.  It  Is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  those  of  us  who 
normally  like  to  vote  for  a  rule,  so  that 
we  can  have  a  discussion  of  a  measure 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  are  being  asked 
to  vote  for  a  rule  to  decide  the  question 
in  toto  £is  to  what  the  law  will  become. 
I  oppose  this  type  of  rule.  I  believe  It 
Is  good  for   the  United  States  and  for 
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Members  of  the  House,  and  perhaps  for  During  the  next  2  years  the  miUer  ^  ^,f^^J^^^l,^Ton^'^JT\ 

the  other  body,  after  they  pass  a  bill,  to  buy  wheat  for  $1.30  or  thereabouts.    He  °l]^J^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  definition 

hear  some  of  these  discussions  prior  to  will  also  have  to  pay  70  cents  per  Dusnei  j^  beermann.  i  waa  not  going  to  ask  this 

a  vote  on  the  rule.     With  the   gentle-  for  processing  certificates.    This  brmgs  question,  because  it  had  been  asked  before, 

man's  permission  I  should  like  to  enu-  the  miller's  cost  to   $2   per  bushel   or  ^ut  when  you  come  up  with  some  iniorma- 

merate  some  seven  points  about  the  cot-  more  as  compared  to  $1.82  to  $1.87  in  tlon  on  compensatory  payments  then  I  must 

h     f  hill  1963  8®^  Into  that, 

^^^r'  rbL^«n    T  flijk  unanimous  con-  Se'venth.  If  the  wheat  legislation  be-  it  so  happens  that  we  farm,  and  before  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con  rnnj^rp^*:  i<;  not  anoroved   it  seems  six  brothers  bought  them  out  there  were 

sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  f°/^^,  ^P/'^^/^fj,^  '™  three  sisters  in  it  and  six  brothers,    it  is  a 

and  include  a  seven-point  statement  on  likely  that  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  operation,    what  sUe  would  that  be? 

the  cotton-wheat  bill.  would  proclaim  the  necessity  for  market-  g^ J^tSTy  Peeeman.  i  think  that  is  a  good 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  i^g  quotas  on  the  1965  crop  and  call  for  ^^^  ^          ^^^ 

nhlA^HnnrnthPrpauestS  the  gentleman  a  referendum.    The  present  law  reqmres  ^r.  Beermann.  it  is  a  good-sized  family, 

objection  to  the  request  Of  the  genueman  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  proclaimed  by  too.     it  is  a  good   family.     And  you  are 

iromweDrasKa.  April  15  welcome  to  visit  us  in  Nebraska. 

There  was  no  objection.  j  should  like  to  mention,  for  the  pur-  Secretary  Frexman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  here  ^^    ^^    ^^^    discussion,    the    second  Mr.  Beermann.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my 

are  some  features  of  the  cotton-wheat  l^j-f  share  conslBts  of  280  acres.    It  contains  corn, 

bill   which   are   important  to    Nebraska  ^        ■       .,        ,,    aeeravate   the  oroblem  alfalfa,  a  UtUe  small  grain,  and  feeding  cat- 

farmers:  of^vestSk^roducerrb?^          Uiis  bUl  f^-   SyJ^^^^L^'  """  ^^  "^^  ' 

H  ^I'V^'c"^^  nTrTuTefSYow  Sa't     ^°^^  ^"°^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^J^^  '*^'^S         i-^-'  ^»An  Well,  it  is  very  difficult 
be  22  to  25  cents  per  bushel  below  inat       ^^^^  ^^to  competition  with  corn  and     ^  be  specific 

^°^  ^?^L  '^t  ^^^i  P"*  ""^  '^^S^nr^R  feed  grain  in  an  effort  to  force  "volun-  Mr.  Teermann.  I  appreciate  that,    i  want 

was  $1.82  with  a  direct  payment  of  18  ^^^„  con^puance  with  the  program.  to  hear  you  say  it. 

cents  per  bushel.  ^^   history  of   the   feed   grain   program  Secretary  Pbikman.  Why?     Because  It  U 

The  program  for  1964,  under  the  bill  ^  1961-62  has  taught  us  that  the  Secretary  difficult? 

before  Congress,  would  provide  price  sup-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  dvunplng  authority.  Mr.  Beeemann.  Yes.    [Laughter.] 

port    at   $1.30   per   bushel.      Certificates  +     *v,<         y*  t-n  Secretary  Freeman.  WeU,  I  think  you  have 

worth  70  cents  per  bushel  would  be  is-  I  would  like  also  to  quote  inis  pare  m  ajn^og^.  answered  yoiir  own  question  in  saying 

sued  to  cooperating  farmers  for  45  per-  the  Record,  since  it  has  not  been  brought  ^^^^  y^^  ^nd  your  five  brothers  farm  280 

cent  of  normal  production.    Certificates  up  on  the  floor  and  few  in  the  country  acres  times  6.    And  you  do  so  efficiently  and 

worth  25  cents  per  bushel  would  be  is-  know  about  it.    I  have  not  said  anything  effectively  and  are  willing  to  educate  me  in 

s^iPd  for  45  percent  of  normal  produc-  about  it  before.    Three  years  ago  at  this  connection  with  it.    i  would  assume  that  as 

?fnn     ?TieL?ISeofwheat^rodu^^^  time  we  had  an  Easter  recess.    I  went  a  family  farm  it  is  a  good  one. 

lliTall^ment  wouW  bf  ellgib^^^^^^^  home  to  Nebraska  during  that  week  and  Mr.  bh^mann.  i  appreciate  that.    [Laugh- 

support  loan  at  $1.30  per  bushel     TWs  visited  with  farmers  and  people  who  bi^  ^^^        ^^^       ^^^^^^^  committees,  for 

works  out  to  a  blend  price  of  around  $1.72  the  grain  and  seU  it  to  others.    This^  ^^^^^^^  stockers  and  feeders,  and  heifers  and 

per  bushel,  from  72  to  73  percent  of  the  extra  grain  that  we  do  not  use  on  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  around  the  coun- 

parity.  the  farm.    We  sell  it  between  the  middle  ^ry  are  you  going  to  select  these  committees 

Second   The  bill  will   aggravate   the  of  August  and  harvesttime  sifter  our  crop  from  the  areas  that  have  livestock  deveiop- 

oroblem  of  Uvestock  producers  because  is  assured  for  the  year.    This  grain  is  ment,  or  are  you  going  to  select  them  from 

thK  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  distributed  around  the  country.  all  over  the  country? 

fumpchelpwLatmto^^^^  My  discussion  with  the  Secretary  of  J^iT:i./^I^nert^:  St^^Z'^t' Zrl 

corn'^nd  feed  grain  in  an  effort  to  force  Agriculture  starts  on  page   144  of  the  think  ^^^^^^^^-J^^^  Te'Se^yV^ll 

"voluntary"  compUance  with  the  pro-  hearings  on  H.R.  MOO,  AprU  24  and  Jft.  n^gj^^io^ed  is  very  minimal.    There  has  been 

gram.   The  history  of  the  feed  grain  pro-  1961.  serial  t,  part  1.  ano  1  snau  pui,  expressed  to  me  no  desire  for  such  in  those 

gram  in  1961-62  has  taught  us  that  the  this  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt.  areas.    And  as  such  there  would  be  no  com- 

Secretary   wiU   use    this    dumping    au-  The  matter  referred  to  foUows:  mittees. 

thority  Mr.  Beermann.  You  mentioned.  Mr.  Secre-  Mr.  Beermann.  I  like  the  way  you  answer 

Third    Thp  cotton  section  of  the  bill  tary.  the  price  of  corn  2  years  ago.    I  wonder  quesUons  for  me.    As  to  the  release  of  feed 

r,  J3^Hp«  S  «n  iSdittonal  nrice  of  4%  ^ow  much  corn  was  released  this  year  during  grains  and  lowering  prices,  people  who  raise 

provides  for  an  additional  price  01  «  /2  ^^^  ^^^^  period  as  compared  to  a  year  ago.  corn  for  sale  harvested  last  year  In  October 

cents  per  pound  for  cotton  fanners  re-  ^^  figures  of  a  year  ago  and  this  year  are  of   1960   and   it  ran  untU  October  of   1961. 

tiring  one-third  of  their  present  allot-  different  than  yoiu-  figures  from  a  year  ago  to  which  would  be  a  normal  12-month  market- 

ment.    There  is  no  restriction  that  would  ^j^jg  ygar,  and  2  years  ago.  Ing  year  and  they  have  felt  somewhat,  shall 

keep  this  cotton  farmer  from  planting  secretary  Freeb«an.  you  are  correct.    They  we  say,  apprehensive  because  In  March  Con- 

thls  acreage  to  feed  grains,  soybeans,  or  are  different.  gress  passed  the  feed  grains  bill  and  In  April, 

.       i  Mr.  Beermann.  Would  you  furnish  for  the  when  these  people  were  normally  marketing 

w^irth    TTnr  iqf?4    pxppss  wheat  could     record  the  amount  of  corn  released  this  year     some  of  this  corn,  their  prices  In  Nebraska 
Fourth.  For  1964,  excess  ^neai  coma     ^^       ^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^     ^^  ^3. 13,  14,  or  15  cents  lower  m  April  than 

not  be  stored  under  bond  and  marKetea  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  weeks  of  April  as  compared  they  were  in  March.    This  is  Government  In- 

in  a  future  year  of  crop  failure.  ^^^  ^  yg^^  g^^f  terventlon    to    the    highest    degree,     even 

Fifth.  The    Commodity    Credit    Cor-  secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir.  though  you  have  to  remove  some  corn,  and 

poration  resale  price  would  be  105  per-  mt.  Bkeemann.  I  would  appreciate  that.  I  think  that  you  could  have  sold  No.  3  com 

cent  of  the  effective  price  support — $1.30  (The  information  referred  to  follows:)  without  this. 

^'^v.^>?''-.^v!^r7rit?nT.''Jiun^  ^""^"'^"^ '''"'"  ^-s°-*^^  ^"'"'  foJpLXTh^nr^'So'thrTnV;^? 

would  have  the  effect  of  P  acing  a  ceilmg  com  sale  this  corn  I  released  we  will  have  more  com 

of  $1.36  or  $1.37  per  bushel  on  the  market  [Millions  of  bushels]  ^^  ^^^  market  than  can  be  properly  vised, 

price.    This  feature  tends  to  make  par-  Total  ^,^^^  ^  ^^  comgrower  going  to  do  in  that 

ticipation  in   the  program  mandatory.  Period  week  ending—                             »oI««  condition? 

rather  than  voluntary.    The  Secretary  of        Mar.  25.  i960 2. 6  m  2  or  3  months'  time  or  6  months,  he  can 

Agriculture  could  raise  the  release  price        Apr.  1.  i960 ^-o  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^  g^^  ^^  several  of  them  or  he  can 

of  CCC  grain                                                             ^P^*  ®'   ^^^^ q  1  ^^^  some  sows  and  a  boar,  and  thereby  he 

Sixth.  Eventhough  imderthebiu  the    ^p^  f  i^JJ^l:::::::::::::::::::::::  9.4  -^.p?/^ SScHr:^ 2S ^?al!Sirj:-c^ 

farmers'  income  would  go  down,  there  is        ^pr.  14.  1961 8. 9  J^  ^^^    j^^^         ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  p„pie 

no  question  t^^t  the  processor  will  pay  frexman.  If  I  may.  I  would  Uke  getting  into  the  hog  business  and  these  peo- 

more  for  wheat  m  1964  and  1965  than  in  °^    fieuxes  for  the  lost  couple  of  years,  so  pie  wlU  say,  "Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  In  trouble. 

1963.     In    1963    the    price    support   was  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ue  picture.  We  want  you  to  help  us  out  In  the  hog  busl- 

$1.82.    The  prices  received  by  farmers  j^  beermann.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  ness." 

averaged  about  $1.87.    The  miUer,  there-  jamlly-slzed  farm  question  a  little  bit.    In  So  here  I  forecast  that  as  of  this  time  the 

fore,  paid  $1.82  to  $1.87  for  wheat.    The  your  description  of  the  family-sized  farm.  Secretary's  action  Is  going  to  fM-ce  P«pPie  » 

farmer ^ot  a  direct  payment  of  18  cents  J^-^^^-^^f^---  ^  ^  °P«-^  "^«  ^^u'^n^'Z.X  I^?J°«^f ^  Ski     """^ 
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I  do  not  like  to  see  this  and  to  pay  $2.30 
for  soybeans  that  you  may  have  to  buy  next 
year     I  see  the  thought  behind  It. 

It  was  rather  difficult  for  me  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  come  here,  but  enough  people 
voted  for  me  to  come  here. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  could  not  get  enough 
to  vote  for  me.    You  are  more  fortunate  than 

^'  beebm.^nn.  I  never  ran  for  an  office 
before.  I  appreciate  being  elected  Oie  first 
Sme  The  voters  In  the  Third  District,  the 
farmers,  the  laborers,  and  the  businessmen 
want  to  Ket  the  Government  off  their  bacKs— 
S^as^  their  cry.  WUl  this  bUl  H.r  6400 
^ID  get  the  Government  off  of  their  backs? 
Secretory  FREEMAN.  Yes.  [Applause.] 
Mr.  Beermann.  You  do  good— I  hope  that 
vou  come  out  some  time .    [  Laughter.  ] 

Many  of  the  farmers  In  Nebraska  who  have 
never  been  In  Government  programs,  and  I 
understand  that  there  are  others  like  them— 
about  70  percent  of  the  people  who  grow  and 
feed  the  commodities  on  their  own  farms— 
so  that.  In  effect,  we  are  writing  laws  for  30 
percent  of  the  people,  are  we  not?  That  is 
what  It  represents? 

Secretory  Freeman.  No.  „v^„» 

Mr.  Beeemann.  Did  you  not  hear  about 

this  one?  ^  .^„^.  j 

secretary  Freeman.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 

understand  tbat. 

Mr  BEERMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gested in  this  discussion  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  if  he  did  not  quit 
dumping  feed  grains  on  the  market,  as 
he  was  doing  at  that  time— he  would 
cause  problems  in  the  livestock  industry. 
Congress  had  passed  the  original  feed 
grain  bill  of  1961  in  March;  the  hearings 
on  HR.  6400  were  for  an  extension  of 
that  program.     Of  course,  most  of  us 
knew  what  the  Secretary  was  doing.    He 
was  forcing  a  feed  grain  signup  before 
the  deadline.   But  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  USDA  dumping  figures.  So  I  re- 
quested the  figures  from  March  25,  1960 
through  the  week  of  April  8,  1960.  an^ 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  1961. 

You  will  note  from  the  preceding  tabl 
that  sales  in  the  3  weeks  of  1961  wer 
8.1  million  bushels  up  to  9.4  million,  o 
4  or  5  times  more  than  sales  in  1960.   i 
Prom  this  background  is  It  not  logicajl 
to  assume  that  the  Secretary  will  dumj) 
wheat  just  like  he  did  feed  grains?    Perf 
haps  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  pricfe 
of  wheat  is  not  lower  is  because  the  Sech 
retary  could  not  sell  wheat  for  less  thaji 
105    percent   of   $1-82.   a    figure   mucji 
higher  than  105  percent  of  $1.30  in  thfe 
bill.    Our  request  for  115  percent  releasje 
price  of  the  loan  rate  was  rejected. 
I  would  almost  feel  that  this  bill  is  d 
signed  to  lower  farm  Income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  read  the  CC 
corn  sales  table  which  the  Secretary  fu 
nished.  there  is  ample  proof  that  dum 
ing  contributed  to  lower  feed  grain  pric^ 
and  the  livestock  problem.    In  additi 
there  is  also  ample  justification  for  be- 
lieving the  USDA  might  dump  wheat  on 
the  market  to  force  a  lower  price,  wim 
this  type  of  legislation.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  commend  tljie 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  aiid 
would  only  hope  that  we  had  had  an  opin 
rule  and  very  thorough  debate  and  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  so  that 
these  things  could  have  been  propeijly 
explored  for  the  benefit  of  all  MembeJrs 
of  the  House  who  are  not  acquainted 


with  this  sort  of  situation  as  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  prior  to  1964. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
asking  for  this  time  so  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  very 
important  bill  that  is  soon  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  listening  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  did  pass  a  cotton  bill 
here  and  it  went  to  the  other  body.    It 
was  amended  in  the  other  body.     They 
could  have  taken  this  cotton  bill  and  it 
could  have  been  law  now.    But  the  mat- 
ter in  the  other  body  did  not  receive  the 
attention  of  cotton  alone.    We  have  now 
had  the  wheat  bill  tacked  onto  it.    It  has 
now  come  back  over  here.    The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  could  have  sent  this  matter 
to  conference  and  we  could  have  had  an 
opportunity  in  conference  to  have  done 
something   about   this   wheat   situation 
which  is  so  much  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and  I  think 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
generally. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  as  the  new  chairman 
of  our  Wheat  Subcommittee  is  highly 
respected  by  every  member  of  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  and  by  other  Members  of 
the  House.  Certainly,  he  has  worked 
diligently  on  this  problem. 

However,  I  believe,  in  fairness  to  him 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee,  I  should  point  out  that 
this  very  same  bill  was  in  our  commit- 
tee under  discussion  and  came  out  with- 
out  any   recommendation   for  passage. 
This  was  unique  in  itself.    It  came  before 
our  full  committee  and  rested  there.    We 
thought  perhaps  it  would  lie  there  for  the 
rest  of  this  session.    But  lo  and  behold 
when  the  other  body  tacked  this  bill  that 
was  resting  very  quietly  in  our  committee 
onto  the  cotton  bill  and  it  came  back 
and  in  one  morning's  discussion  came  out 
with  the  recommendation  for  passage, 
certainly  here   is   a   case  wherein   this 
liberalized  Rules  Committee  could  have 
permitted  the  House  to  work  its  will  on 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  remember  the  de- 
bate that  was  held  at  the  time  the  pack- 
ing of  the  Rules  Committee  was  to  take 
place. 

The  reason  that  was  given  for  this  ac- 
tion was  to  permit  the  Members  of  this 
House  "to  work  its  wUl."  and  I  say  this 
in  quotes. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  same  lib- 
eralized Rules  Committee  faUed  on  this 
occasion  to  Uve  up  to  its  prediction  and 
promise  to  permit  the  House  to  work  its 
will. 

If  the  Committee  on  Rules  had  per- 
mitted this  blU  to  go  to  conference,  per- 
haps this  bill  could  have  been  worked  on 
by  Members  who  are  Interested  in  it,  and 
we  could  have  come  forward  with  a  pro- 


gram that  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
wheat  farmers  as  well  as  in  the  best  in- 
terests of   the   cotton   farmers  of   this 

country.  ^  ^^  i. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  volun- 
tary features  of  this  bill.  Coming  from 
Ohio  and  from  a  section  where  we  have 
a  lot  of  small  farmers.  I  want  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  voluntary  about  this 
program.  If  you  call  "voluntary",  ac- 
cepting $1.30  for  your  wheat  if  you  do 
not  go  into  this  program,  it  is  voluntary. 
But  I  do  not  call  that  voluntary  at  all. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  stress  this  point,  because  in  Ohio  and 
in  the  congressional  district  which  it  is 
my  honor  to  represent  we  voted  9  to  1 
against  Federal-type  programs  last  May. 
Only  22  percent  of  our  farmers  through- 
out Ohio  voted  for  it.    We  cast  more  neg- 
ative votes  on  this  proposal  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.    That  action 
spoke  very  loud  and  clear  at  that  time 
that  they  did  not  want  any  part  of  the 
certificate  plan.     Certainly,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Ohio  I  cannot  sup- 
port it,  because  the  people  have  spoken 
out  against  it,  and  very  decisively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  improper  for 
this  administration  to  urge  the  passage 
of  this  type  legislation  after  the  farm- 
ers have  turned  it  down,  without  giving 
this  House  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  and  to  amend  the  wheat  section  of 
the  bill  in  order  that  we  may  come  forth 
with  a  proper  plan  for  the  wheat  farm- 
ers who  need  some  type  legislation. 

Mr.  NEL5EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  extending  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  bringing  this 
important  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represents- 

tivcs. 

I  want,  also,  to  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pur- 
cell]. that  I  certainly  want  to  compli- 
ment him  upon  the  work  that  he  has 
done  in  conducting  the  hearings  on 
wheat  legislation.  However,  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  the  feed  grain 
bill  and  the  application  of  some  of  the 
techniques  of  the  administration  which 
have  been  used  in  that  case  as  they  would 
apply  in  the  wheat  legislation  which  wiU 
presently  be  before  us. 

Many  of  us  introduced  feed  grain  bills 
away  back  in  1958,  and  we  were  pleased 
when  the  first  feed  grain  bUl  came  to  the 
committee.  But  we  were  shocked  when 
we  saw  In  It  provisions  which  permitted 
the  Secretary  to  dump  the  surplus  at  be- 
low support  prices.  We  were  further 
shocked  to  see  that  parity  was  set  not  at 
80.  90,  or  100.  but  at  74  percent  of  parity 
which  certainly  is  below  a  living  wage. 
Further  provisions  of  the  bill  permitted 
dumping  of  CCC  stocks  at  below  sup- 
port price. 

With  that  provision  for  dumping,  you 
could  not  get  much  more  than  74  cents 
miless  the  Secretary  was  more  liberal  in 
his  administration  of  authority. 

The  circumstances  that  I  cite  were 
clearly  set  forth  In  the  Farmer's  Union 
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Herald  publication.  In  a  story  titled 
"Chickens  Come  Home  To  Roost."  We 
find  that  cheap  feed  has  been  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  livestock  increase  and 
the  breaking  of  the  livestock  market,  to- 
gether with  the  Imports. 

Now,  in  this  wheat  bill  you  have  ex- 
actly the  same  set  of  circumstances  where 
the  release  price  is  105  percent  of  the 
loan  level  of   $1.30.     Please  remember 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee.   I  think  that  iz  right,  and  the  gen- 
tleman may  correct  me.     This  means 
again  if  they  sold  at  105  percent  of  the 
loan  level  of  $1.30,  the  Secretary  can 
hold  down  the  wheat  price  if  he  wishes, 
and  judging  from  past  performance  in 
the  feed  grain  program,  that  is  what  he 
could  be  expected  to  do.    The  Secretary 
arbitrarily  set  a  handling  charge  in  the 
feed  grain  program  of  not  20  cents,  where 
it  normally  should  be.  but  at  9  cents  a 
bushel,  and  whether  it  be  a  cooperative 
elevator,   an  independent   elevator,    or 
warehouseman,    they    cannot    compete 
with  the  Cormnodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  those  terms.     The  result  is  that 
the  Government  controls  the  grain  trade. 
Again  as  pointed  out  in  the  Farmer's 
Union  Herald  by  Mr.  Thatcher  Factor, 
he  says  either  the  Government  must  get 
out  of  the  business  or  the  farmer  must 
get  out.     I  think  the  farmer  should  be 
permitted  to  have  his  own  merchandis- 
ing of  his  own  property. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
in  this  very  serious  position  here  In  the 
House.    I  operate  a  farm,  and  one  of 
the  things  I  regret  Is  the  fact  those  of 
us  who  are  farmers  seem  to  have  no 
voice  In  the  things  we  know  best.     I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  imder  the 
rules  vmder  which  we  are  operating.  In 
case  we  are  the  minority  here  In  the 
House    by    a    3-to-2    ratio,    and    over 
in   the   Senate   2   to    1.    Normally   we 
would  have  a  conference  on  a  bill  such 
as  this  one.     Under  the  rule  granted, 
there  Is  not  much  of  a  chance  that  our 
conferees  will  change  this  bill.    We  wlU 
have  to  vote  It  up  or  down  as  It  Is  and  In 
effect  we  are  now  asked  to  repeat  the 
mistake  in  the  feed  grain  bill. 

I  would  like  further  to  say  it  Is  re- 
grettable that  we  only  have  30  minutes 
to  talk  about  this  particular  measure 
and  to  emphasize  and  correct  the  things 
that  are  bad  in  it.  We  carmot  even  have 
time  to  talk  about  that.  We  cannot 
amend  the  blU  for  Instance  to  provide 
for  a  release  price  of  115  percent  of  the 
loan  support  date  as  I  have  recom- 
mended. We  have  to  take  it  or  leave 
it. 

This  morning  I  had  a  delegation  of 
farmers  call  on  me  and  they  said  "We 
know  this  bill  Is  not  what  It  ought  to 
be,  but  It  is  the  best  we  can  get."  Is  that 
not  a  regrettable  situation  when  I  rep- 
resent farmers  In  a  district  and  carmot 
represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  peo- 
ple we  represent? 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  we  should  have 
a  situation  like  this  crammed  down  our 
throats,  not  only  ours,  but  the  farmers 
we  represent  all  over  the  country. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  takiiig  the  time  today  on  this  mat- 
ter. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
who  have  participated  and  would  point 
out  there  are  some  marked  differences 
between  the  biU  we  considered  in  the 
House  subcrmmittee,  the  biU  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  full  House  committee  on 
March  11,  and  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  refer  only  to  the  wheat 
portion  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill. 

There  are  many  things  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  to  my  satisfaction: 
Under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  as  one  ex- 
ample, the  Secretary   is  authorized  to 
create  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  up  to 
1  million  acres  in  1965,  and  subsequent 
years.    I  do  not  yet  know  where  these 
acres  are  coming  from,  or  where  they  go. 
but  before  the  Secretary  can  give  acres 
to  somebody  he  must  take  them  from 
someone.    In  Kansas  we  like  to  feel  we 
will  keep  the  acres  we  now  have.    With 
about  20  percent  of  the  allotted  acres 
now  in  Kansas  and  the  greatest  produc- 
ing State,  we  are  not  anxious  to  lose  more 
of  our  allotted  acres  to  any  other  area. 
This  is  a  very  important  provision  of 
the  bill.    What  happens  to  this  million 
acres?     I  have  never  been  told  to  my 
satisfaction.    When  this  bill  was  before 
the  committee  on  March  11  it  was  not 
even  read.   We  voted  on  a  mimeographed 
bill  in  the  subcommittee  on  January  27 
and  on  the  Senate-passed  bill,  were  not 
even  permitted  to  have  it  read. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  American  farmer 
when  he  must  come  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  have  only  60  minutes.  It  is  a 
sad  day  when  we  must  take  time  after  the 
regular  business  to  talk  about  a  very  im- 
portant bill,  or  have  no  time  at  all.  Not 
only  the  farmers  are  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation but  other  millions  of  people  who 
are  affected  directly  or  indirectly. 

To  avoid  the  stigma  of  the  70-cent  and 
25-cent  certificates,  the  Senate  bill  says 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity.    Why  have  we 
not  had  testimony  on  these  matters? 
Why   have  we  not  had  answers  from 
Secretary  Freeman?     We  are  asked  to 
vote    on    essentially    the    same    thing 
farmers  voted  on  last  May  21  and  re- 
jected.   Either  way  the  action  by  Con- 
gress could  affect  the  economy  of  Kansas 
and  every  other  wheat-producing  State 
in  America.    Why?    Because  Secretary 
Freeman  says  If  this  bill  is  not  passed 
wheat  will  be  $1.25.    Last  year  he  stated 
wheat  would  be  $1  a  bushel  and  he  could 
make  it  80  or  90  cents  if  he  wishes.    Is 
this  the  kind  of  action  we  must  expect 
from  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  any  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture?    I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  we  should  know  now  the  Secre- 
tary is  in  sympathy  with  the  farmer  and 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it.    I  read 
today  where  the  press  referred  to  this  bill 
as  a  relief  bill.    I  think  it  Is  a  travesty. 
Mr.     CHENOWETH.    Mr.     Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Colorado.    

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  diligence  In  protecting  the 
Interest  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country.  I  represent  the  eastern  part 
of  Colorado,  which  has  a  large  wheat- 
growing  area  and  has  conditions  which 


are  similar  to  those  in  the  gentleman's 
district  of  western  Kansas. 

I  woiild  hke  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  he  feels  the  general  sentiment  is 
among  the  wheatgrowers?  I  know  he 
was  home  Isist  week  and  was  making 
every  effort  to  find  out  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  there  is  a 
divided  opinion  among  the  wheatgrowers 
as  to  what  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be? 

Mr.  DOLK  Yes,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  it  analyzed  correctly. 
There  seems  to  be  a  divided  opinion. 
Many  asked  how  I  was  going  to  vote,  as 
there  are  still  sharp  differences  of  opin- 
ion. Farmers  are  asking  questions  such 
as,  "Why  vote  for  a  wheat  bill.  Bob.  we 
rejected  last  year?" 

This  bill  merely  suspends  controls  for 
the  1965  crop.  In  1966  the  farmer  will 
have  the  same  mandatory  program  the 
majority  turned  down  last  May.  In  fact, 
the  farmers  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  and 
everywhere  else  are  being  given  about 
what  they  turned  down  last  year.  So 
this  is  not  a  volimtary  plan  for  this  year 
and  subsequent  years.    It  is  for  1  year— 

1965. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  the  probable  price  of  wheat, 
the  market  price  of  wheat  in  the  event 
that  this  legislation  should  fail.  What 
is  the  gentleman's  best  judgment  on  that 
situation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  man  who  could 
answer  that  would  be  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman.  If  he  wants 
to  strengthen  the  market  price  of  wheat, 
he  could  put  a  lid  on  commodity  stocks 
and  the  price  would  go  up,  but  if  he 
wants  to  hang  this  over  the  farmer's 
head  in  order  to  get  compliance,  the  price 
will  go  down.  If  I  knew  what  the  market 
price  of  wheat  was  going  to  be,  if  the  bill 
was  rejected.  It  certainly  would  make  It 
easier  to  determine  how  to  vote. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  talked  with 
some  wheat  farmers  in  my  district  last 
week  and  I  told  them  I  did  not  think 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  going 
to  let  wheat  go  to  $1.25,  particularly  in  an 
election  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  is  1964  and  there  is 
an  election  later  on  this  year.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Secretary  is  attuned  to  this  kind 
of  thing.  He  has  been  in  poUtics  a  long 
time  and  he  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  fanner  which  transcends  poll- 
tics  to  see  that  the  market  does  not  drop. 
If  we  are  going  to  tell  the  farmers  of 
Kansas  and  Colorado— unless  your 
Congressmen  votes  for  this  bill,  the  price 
of  wheat  will  go  down,  then  we  are  op- 
erating under  a  type  of  procedure  I  want 
no  part  of. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  is  a  very  complicated  situation;  that 
is,  this  matter  of  wheat  legislation;  and 
it' is  very  intricate  and  very  difficult  for 
anyone  to  imderstand  all  of  the  ramifi- 
cations? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
who  support  this  sincerely  and  there  are 
people  who  sincerely  support  this  con- 
cept. It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are 
opposed  to  it,  and  there  are  people  who 
are  sincerely  opposed  to  this  concept. 
So  it  is  neither  all  one  way  or  the  other. 
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It  Is  a  very  difficult  problem  that  we 
must  resolve  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  best 
now  and  In  the  future  for   American 

wheat  producers^ 

Mr,  CHENOWETH.  Again  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order  today  so  that  there  could 
be  this  discussion  of  this  very  important 
and  very  intricate  subject  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
our  area. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  point  out,  the  bill 
does  have  some  features  that  are  helpful 
to  certain  areas  in  Colorado  and  Kansas 
where  they  have  had  substandard  mois- 
ture and  where  they  made  an  effort  to 
plant  but  will  have  no  production.  Un- 
der this  bill  they  would  benefit.  We 
tried  to  point  this  out  at  our  meetingSj 
to  be  completely  objective  because  thi^ 
is  our  primary  responsibility. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  As  I  understand 
It,  the  70-cent  certificate  price  wouldj 
prevail  regardless  of  whether  they  ac-j 
tually  produced  wheat.  J 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  It  applied 
to  the  planted  acres.  If  an  effort  wa$ 
made  to  plant  and,  in  fact,  they  werd 
planted,  the  farmer  would  be  paid  and 
also  receive  the  diversion  payment.  I  am^ 
certain  this  is  correct.  I 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  th4 
gentleman.  I 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.    M4 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentlemar^ 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.     I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  we  have  ha4 
this  afternoon  to  bring  some  of  thes# 
facts  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repret 
sentatives.     I  think  that  as  a  farmeif, 
perhaps,  I  resent  more  than  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  the  highhanded  manner 
in  which  this  entire  situation  has  bee^i 
handled.    Perhaps,  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  farmers'  needs  or  a 
lack  of  compassion  or  a  lack  of  willing- 
ness to  allow  Members  an  opportunity  tp 
work  their  will.    This  bill  may  well  faU 
because  of  the  way  it  has  been  handle^. 
This  is  not  exactly  what  I  would  like  tb 
see.    However.  I  think  that  we.  as  Memh 
bers  of  the  Congress,  have  to  realize  wie 
have  a  responsibility.     I  think  part  ctf 
that  responsibility  is  laying  out  clearly 
to  the  farmers  just  exactly  what  this 
bill  does  entail.    You  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  in  1966,  this  becomes  a  manda^- 
tory  program.    But  as  a  member  of  thie 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  it  not  trule 
that  this  bill  merely  temporarily   sus- 
pends   the    mandatory    program    that 
would  be  in  effect  if  we  did  not  have 
this   2 -year  suspension  passed,  and  ih 
1966  the  mandatory  rule  that  goes  Intjo 
effect  goes  into  effect  because  of  a  la^ 
that  is  already  on  the  books?    Is  that  not 
true?  I 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  effect  of  th^ 
bill.  yes.  | 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  It 
is  not  the  effect  of  the  bill  that  It  be- 
comes mandatory  in  1966.  The  bill  sus- 
pends the  mandatory  provision  for  1964- 
65  and  it  becomes  mandatory  in  1966  be- 
cause of  a  law  that  already  exists. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  correct.  What  \*e 
are  doing  is  amending  permanent  la  *r. 


We  are  suspending  its  operation  for  a 
period  of  2  years;  however,  don't  forget 
the  farmers  rejected  quotas  on  this  year's 
crop. 

Mr.  AinDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  under  this  bill 
the  Secretary  has  authority  to  enact  a 
release  price  of  105  percent.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Secretary  already  has  this 
authority  to  sell  wheat  on  the  open  mar- 
ket at  105  percent  of  loan? 
Mr.  DOLE.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Ac- 
tually, the  loan  price  now  is  lower  than 
the  loan  price  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  point  is  that  this  is  a 
minimum  now,  105  percent.  I  feel  that 
it  should  be  higher,  at  least  115  percent, 
for  many  reasons.  If  it  is  a  truly  volim- 
tary  program,  I  believe  the  free  market 
should  have  a  chance  to  operate. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
certainly  agree  that  I  would  like  to  see 
a  115-  or  125-percent  release  price. 
However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
as  of  today  imder  the  law  we  have  a  105- 
percent  release  price. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  1-year 
stock  of  wheat  on  hand,  that  we  have  a 
mandatory  program  already  on  the 
books,  and  that  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e  who  has  not  always  shown 
the  greatest  cwnpasslon  for  the  farmers 

of  America 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  was  that  last  state- 
ment?   

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  In 
view  of  fact  that  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  has  not  always  shown 
the  greatest  compassion  for  the  farmers 
of  America,  what  can  we  offer  as  an  al- 
ternative if  we  turn  down  this  program? 
Exactly  what  can  we  offer  to  the  farm- 
ers in  the  way  of  a  program? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  made  a  very  good 
suggestion  when  he  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee  concerning  his  program. 
I  do  not  agree  completely  with  his  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  better  than  this  one. 
Twenty  of  us  had  other  programs,  in  fact 
there  were  over  50  bills  pending  before 
the  subcommittee,  but  there  were  per- 
functory hearings. 

Apparently  the  administration  and  its 
supporters  had  the  ground  rules  laid  out 
before,  so  that  at  the  proper  time  they 
would  come  forward  with  a  bill  that  des- 
ignated a  voluntary  plan,  and  we  would 
have  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  good  things  the  gentle- 
man has  had  to  say  about  the  bill  which 
I  Introduced,  along  with  other  Members 
of  the  House.  However,  the  gentleman 
has  been  involved  with  this  problem  for 
a  long  time. 

In  your  best  judgment,  would  you  say 
that  we  have  a  possibility  of  passing  a 
better  bill  if  we  turn  this  bill  down? 

Looking  the  facts  squarely  in  the  eye, 
what  can  we  do?  The  farmers  are  plant- 
ing now.  Time  is  running  out.  A  fili- 
buster is  going  on  in  the  other  body.  Can 
we,  who  have  a  responsibility   to  the 


farmers  of  our  districts,  say  in  honesty 
we  believe  we  have  a  good  chance  to  pass 
an  alternate  bill  if  we  turn  down  this 
bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Our  combined  experience 
would  not  be  very  much  in  the  Con- 
gress—and I  say  this  in  all  sincerity— 
so  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  our 
chances  might  be.  I  know  that  last  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  I  was  pleading 
about  the  need  for  legislation,  I  could 
not  seem  to  stir  up  much  enthusiasm  in 
our  committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  might  happen. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
present.  I  believe  he  will  agree  that  we 
dismissed  some  six  or  seven  things  on 
which  there  was  almost  complete  agree- 
ment, such  as  raising  the  support  price, 
raising  the  release  price,  and  suspending 
the  Anfuso  amendment.  These  were 
some  things,  the  chairman  would  agree, 
that  we  discussed  in  the  subcommittee 
informally,  but  thoroughly,  and  found 
were  areas  of  great  agreement, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
wish  to  make  one  final  point.  In  the 
conversations  I  have  had  with  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  much  more 
seniority  than  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  now  in  the  well,  or  the  gentle- 
man who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  certainly  more  than  I 
have  had,  I  have  heard  a  imanimity  of 
opinion  expressed  that  if  the  wheat  bill 
is  turned  down,  there  will  be  no  wheat 
legislation  this  year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DOLE.     That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion.   I  do  not  know  the  answer. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  one  other  point. 
I  hope  the  day  has  not  come  when,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  must  tell  the 
farmers  in  advance.  "If  you  do  not  take 
this,  you  will  be  wiped  out  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year."  If  this  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  administration,  the  farm- 
ers shovild  know  it  today. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  put  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs 
now.  If  this  type  of  legislation  is  turned 
down  by  the  defeat  of  the  rule,  it  will  take 
very  little  time  to  iron  out  the  differ- 
ences. This  can  go  to  conference.  It 
would  take  very  little  time  to  iron  out 
the  differences  and  to  bring  back  a  bill, 
in  a  week  or  the  next  week. 

The  idea  of  trying  to  vote  out  a  rule 
with  no  opportunity  for  debate  on  either 
side  and  no  amendments  or  anything 
else  is  fantastic  in  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  that  remark.  The  point  I 
should  like  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that 
in  my  conversations  with  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — those  who,  in 
effect,  run  this  House;  and  particularly 
those  in  the  majority  party— the  feeling 
apparently  is  distinct  that  the  attitude 
of  the  administration  is  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  wheat  bill,  there  will  be  no 
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wheat  bill  this  year.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
this.  I  would  certainly  like  to  be  cor- 
rected before  the  time  comes  to  cast  a 

Mr  DOLE.  I  might  say  that  this  is 
what  they  told  the  farmers  last  May, 
but  they  are  here  now  with  a  wheat  bill. 
They  might  change  their  attitude. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  NELSEN.  In  response  to  the  re- 
mark about  the  105-percent  release  price 
referred  to  by  my  good  friend.  I  point 
out  that  that  is  in  the  bUl  now.  It  al- 
ways has  been  the  accepted  practice  that 
the  handling  charge  is  so  much  per 
month,  and  it  adds  up  to  about  20  cents 
per  bushel.  By  administrative  deci- 
sion that  has  been  reduced  to  9  cente. 
So  in  effect  105  percent  is  not  being  ad- 
hered to  under  the  rules  formerly  in  the 
ball  game,  as  far  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  concerned. 

The  gentleman  in  the  weU  referred  to 
what    the    Secretary    said.    I    am    re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire immigrant  who  came  into  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  was  there  about 
10  years.    He  said  to  one  of  his  friends. 
"What  do  you  have  to  do  to  be  one  of  the 
fellows  here?    I  have  been  here  for  10 
years  and  I  am  still  not  one  of  the  boys. 
The  other  man  said,  "Just  because  a  cat 
has  kittens  in  the  oven  that  don't  make 
them  biscuits." 

The  Secretary  has  told  us  repeatedly 
with  reference  to  every  bill  that  he  has 
brought  in  that  this  is  the  answer.  "The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  parity 
ratio  of  farm  income  is  now  77  percent 
of  parity  which  is  the  lowest  it  has  been 
since  1939.  So,  obviously  those  biscuits 
did  not  turn  out  well. 

Mr  PURCELL.  To  me,  it  is  regret- 
table'that  we  spend  so  much  time  in 
these  discussions  trying  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
legislation  on  one  or  more  administrative 
officials.  I  feel  that  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
accept  the  responsibility  that  is  ours  to 
study  the  situation  and  to  develop  the 
best  possible  legislation. 

I  for  one.  am  ready  to  accept  th:s  re- 
sponsibility, to  say  that  the  legislation 
we  vote  up  or  down  is  the  work  of  the 
House.    I  believe  this  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  country,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  the  fanner.    We  could  try  to 
place  blame  all  day.    But,  the  fact  is 
that  the  future  of  wheat  legislation  for 
this  year  is  our  responsibility.    It  is  time 
for  us  to  realize  that  this  is  the  only  op- 
portunity we  have  to  provide  wheat  legis- 
lation this  year,  to  accept  our  respon- 
sibility for  what  it  is,  to  vote  on  this 
legislation  on  Its  merits,  and  not  on  the 
demerits  or  merits  of  some  individual. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  agree  in  part,  but  also 
feel  we  have  an  even  greater  responsi- 
bility to  act  Independently  of  the  other 
body.  Let  us  expose  the  bad  points  now 
and  not  wait  until  the  farmer  learns  the 
hard  way  about  its  defects. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
DoLEl  has  expired. 


FACTS  FIGURES,  AND  LETTERS  TO 
CONGRESSMAN  BECKWORTH 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth],  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  22 
of  my  50  years  have  been  spent  in  Con- 
gress.   During  these  22  years  I  have  tried 
to  help  all  our  veterans,  their  widows, 
and  dependents,  and  all  our  service  peo- 
ple and  their  dependents— I  voted  for 
the  servicemen's  pay  raise  on  May  8, 
1963— and  I  have  tried  to  help  our  aged 
and  others. 

Within  the  last  3  years  I  have  Intro- 
duced two  bUls  to  enable  more  students 
and  teachers  to  work  in  Washington  in 
the  summertime  for  the  Government  In 
order  to  learn  more  about  our  Govern- 
ment. These  bills  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  record  votes  of  over 
300  votes  for,  to  less  than  25  against. 

My  biU  H.R.  10  passed  the  House  De- 
cember 2,  1963—301  for,  18  against. 

I  have  mentioned  I  have  tried  to  help 
our  aged.   I  voted  for  the  Kerr-Mills  bilL 


LONGVIEW,  TKX., 

August  6. 1963. 
Hon.  LiNDLZT  Beckwobth, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sik:  Pursuant  to  my  recent  letter  to 
you  I've  received  phone  calls  from  seven  of 
mv  fellow  constituents  asking  me  what  I  had 
done  to  incur  your  wrath.  I  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  you  had  voted  for  a 
Klng-Anderson-type  blU.  Therefore  I  wrote 
Mr  WUllston  for  your  voting  record  and 
enclose  his  reply.  It  seems  you  had  not  sup- 
ported socialized  medicine  and  that  I  owe 
you  an  apology. 

I  also  urge  you  to  continue  your  voting 
against  any  form  of  federalized  or  socialized 
medicine  and  I  may  bring  my  wife  and  two 
children  to  visit  you.  your  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren. Make  It  specific  and  we  will  be  there. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  mailed  to 
seven  of  the  doctors  here  In  Longvlew. 
RespectfuUy  yours. 

Waltek  Cavb.  M  J3. 

I  have  tried  to  help  our  imemployed, 
including  our  older  workers.  Some  evi- 
dence of  my  efforts  is  shown  by  my 
statements  and  the  tabulations  on  pages 
2857-2863  of  the  February  13,  1964, 
Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
quote  two  paragraphs  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten me  by  Senator  Pat  McNamara, 
March  25,  1964.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging: 

Thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
material  you  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
RECCED  of  February  13  concerning  Federal 
employment  of  older  workers.  The  staff  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  teU 
me  that  they  noted  the  data  when  you  In- 
serted It  in  the  RECORD  and  that  It  Is  one 
of  the  best  discussions  of  the  subject. 

You  are  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
your  zeal  In  combating  age  dlscrlmlnaUon 


m  Federal  employment,  and  I  ^  ^f^f '^ 
In  your  further  activities  along  this  line. 

I  quote  the  pertinent  pali;  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  Hon.  Stephen  S  Jackson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  was  written  me  June  9, 1958: 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  At  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Davis  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  you 
questioned  the  late  Assistant  Secretary 
Francis  regarding  age  limits  for  civil  service 
^ployment  In  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  46-year-old  woman  to  whom  you  re- 
ferred undoubtedly  applied  at  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base,  which  Is  one  of  the  recrulttog 
Dolnts  for  Air  Force  oversea  positions,  for  a 
teaching  position  in  the  Air  Forces  oversea 
dependents  schools.  „_,•♦ 

The  Air  Force  plans,  therefore.  In  recruit- 
ing for  the  1959-60  school  year  to  Increase 
the  age  limit  for  oversea  schoolteachers  to 
60. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
I  introduced  H.R.  7724.  "a  bill  to  amend 
section  1622  of  titie  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'change  of  program  ol 
education  or  training'  as  used  in  such 
section."  A  favorable  report  was  given 
on  my  bill  by  the  American  Legion  on 
July  15, 1959: 

The  American  Leoion. 

Legislative  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  15, 19S9. 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Brtan  Dorn. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dorn:  I  understand 
that  you  will  preside  at  a  meetlngof  the 
subcommittee  on  Education  and  Training 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  July  21  In  connec- 
tion with  H.R.  4306  and  H.R.  7724. 

The  American  Legion  Is  not  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  a  personal  appearance  on  either 
one  of  these  bills.  _*  tt  « 

We  are  not  In  a  position  to  support  a.M. 

AOf\fi 

In'  connection  with  H.R.  7724.  while  we 
have  no  resolution  on  the  subject  matter. 
I  would  advise  that  the  American  Legions 
rehabilitation  representatives  feel  such  an 
amendment  to  section  1622  of  title  38  of  the 
United  states  Code  Is  desirable.  We,  there- 
fore, trust  the  subcommittee  will  favorably 
consider  H.R.  7724. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Miles  D.  Kennedy, 

Director. 


The  Veterans'  Administration  gave  a 
favorable  report  on  my  bill.  The  biU  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Dorn  subcom- 
mittee on  July  21,  1959,  and  its  provi- 
sions have  now  become  law. 

I  quote  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  5.  1964.  some  words  about  a  din- 
ner given  in  Washington  in  March  1964, 
by  the  American  Legion  national  com- 
mander, Hon.  Daniel  F.  Foley: 

There  were  no  formal  speeches,  although 
m  his  brief  remarks  Commander  Foley  men- 
tioned the  GI  bin  of  rights,  which  was  passed 
20  years  ago: 

■•Many  of  you  In  this  a"dl«f<;«  „^^\^f* 
played  a  part  In  the  passage  of  t^iat  blU 
Foley  said,  "both  as  Legionnaires  and  as 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  all  of  you.  the 
veteran  population  of  this  Na«on  owes  a 
vote  of  thanks  that  would  be  dlfllcult.  If  not 
Impossible,  to  repay." 

I  actively  supported  the  so-called  OI 
bill.    At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in 
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the  Congressional  Record  the  pertinent 
part  of  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Rather : 

The  American  Legion, 

Department  of  Texas. 
Austin,  Tex..  April  26,  1944. 
Hon.  LINDLET  Beckworth, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lindlet:  Thanks  for  your  prompt 
reply  In  regard  to  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  department  executive  committee  regard- 
ing the  Legion's  GI  bill  of  rights  for  World 
War  n  veterans.  We  know  that  you  are 
for  this  legislation.  We  have  known  It  all 
along  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  find  that 
you  were  at  least  one  of  the  Congressmen 
from  Texas  to  sign  discharge  petition  No.  8. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  E.  Rather, 
Department  Adjutant. 

I  worked  diligently  to  help  pass  the  ter- 
minal leave  legislation  for  enlisted  men. 
terminal  leave  for  enlisted  men  and  letter 

ENDORSINO    BECKWORTH'S     BILL H.R.     1160 

(June  7.  1946) 

Mr.  Beckworth.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1943.  I  Introduced  a  bUl  (HJR.  3875) 
to  provide  terminal  leave  for  enlisted  men. 
On  January  8,  1945,  I  Introduced  H.R.  1160. 
a   slightly   modified   form  of   my   first   bill. 
The   national   legislative  committee  of    the 
American  Legion  endorsed  my  bill  H.R.  1160. 
Several  Members  of  Congress  and  I  appeared 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
urging  the  passage  of  the  terminal  leave  leg- 
islation.     I   Include  at  this   point  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Legion: 
The  American  Legion, 
National  Legislative  Committee, 
Washington,  DC.  October  24, 1945. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  We  are.  as  you 
know,   vitally  Interested  In  your  bill,    H.R. 


Hospitals  and  medical  facilities  in 


Location 


Kilgore..-. 

Do..... 
Longview. 

Do...., 
Carthage.. 

Do...., 

Center 

Tyler 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  facility 


East  Texas  Treatment  Center  Rehabilitation  Facility. 
Kilgore  Memorial  Hospital.... 

Good  Shepherd  Hospital 

do - - 

Panola  County  Hospital 

Sabine  Area  Nursing  Home... 

Shelby  County  Hospital 

Medical  Center  Hospital 

.do 


Mother  Frances  Hospital. 


The  Federal  Government  contributed 
$48,489  to  the  building  of  the  Rusk  Coun- 
ty Airport  at  Henderson. 

This  table  was  sent  to  me  February  27, 
1963: 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  February  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  :  Reference 
Is  made  to  your  letter  under  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1964.  inquiring  as  to  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  that  have  been  disbursed 
in  Rusk  County,  Tex.,  in  the  last  10  years. 
In  connection  with  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  loan  program,  office  record* 
disclose  the  following. 
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1160,  which  provides  terminal  leave  to  en- 
listed men  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now 
given  to  officers,  except  that  It  also  provides 
that  the  compensation  to  which  the  soldier 
is  entitled  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  very  good  idea. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Thomas  Tatlor, 
Director,    National    Legislative    Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  undertaken  at  all  times  to  coop- 
erate with  the  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  the  American  Legion. 

I  quote  part  of  a  letter  written  Decem- 
ber 31,  1945,  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Stack,  commander  in  chief. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

I  have  the  page  from  the  Congressional 
Record  reprinting  your  remarks  and  the 
various  commimlcatlons  you  have  received 
in  connection  with  your  activities  in  behalf 
of  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
along  this  line. 

Also  I  quote  a  part  of  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  me  March  13,  1963,  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars: 

You  are  known  to  have  supported  all  vet- 
eran legislation. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  War  Claims 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  This 
is  the  subcommittee  under  which  pris- 
oner of  war  legislation  was  considered. 
It  helped  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  been  second  ranking  member 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee— next  to  the  chairman.  This 
committee  handles  oil,  gas  transporta- 
tion, and  communications  legislation.    I 


was  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  the  Airplane  Accidents 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  and  the 
Newsprint  and  Brands  and  Grade  Label- 
ing Subcommittees. 

This  subcommittee  helped  many  news- 
papers and  businesses  including  the 
Southland  Paper  Mill. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  19, 1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lindlet:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  meat  Import  bill  and  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  prepared  for  me.  telling 
Just  what  the  bill  does.  Its  background,  etc. 
Your  Interest  in  and  help  with  the  bill  la 
greatly  appreciated. 
Most  sincerely. 

A.  Stdnet  Heblong,  Jr. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majoritt  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  9. 1964. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Lindlet:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  penciled  note  which  has  Just 
reached  my  desk. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Jack  Price  that  there  Is 
too  much  beef  coming  Into  the  coimtry.  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  Senator  Harrt  Btro 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  my  proposal, 
S.  2525.  to  reduce  Imports  to  an  average  over 
the  past  5  years. 

Must  close  now,  but  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  table  was  sent  to  me 
by  Harald  M.  Graning,  M.D.,  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  March  16  1964: 


Sd  Congressional  District,  Texas,  which  have  been  approved  for  Hill-Burton  funds 


Type  of  construction 


New  rehabilitation  facility 

75-bed  new  hospital - y,?-" 

64-bed  general  hospital  addition  and  remode  Ing. 
60-bed  general  hospital  addition  and  remodeling. 

50-bed  new  general  hospital 

50-bed  new  nursing  home 

23-bed  new  goneral  hospital 

133-bed  new  general  hospital - — 

80-bed  general  hospital  addition.—-- -,--,i— 

128-bed  general  hospital  addition  and  remodeling 


Initially 
approved 


August  1961.... 

July  1948 

February  1957. 

July  1948 

January  1948... 
January  1964.. 
August  1956... 
March  1948—. 
December  1957 
August  1963... 


Total  cost 


$329,953 

1, 450, 605 

1,181,518 

891, 777 

558,618 

450,000 

395, 441 

1,685.457 

1.076,650 

4,074,844 


Federal 
gharo 


$163,946 
459;  421 
531,500 
283,435 
182.668 
226,000 
184,000 
668.776 
617.000 
1,080,000 


Name,  date,  and  amount 

Henderson      Industrial     Trust, 
Henderson.  Tex.: 

Approved.  Oct.  25,  1963 $149,500.00 

Disbursed     (fully),    Feb.    18. 

1964 149.  500.  00 

Red  Dot  Plastics  Industries,  Inc., 
Henderson.  Tex.: 
Approved.  Feb.  6.  1963- 228.540.00 

Disbursed,  May  13.  1963 176, 187.  80 

Disbursed.  May  23,  1963 50,  421.  24 

Disbursed     (fuUy),    Oct.    25. 

1963 1.  930.  96 

Total 228.  540.  00 


The  SBA  sent  me  this  March  12.  1964: 

Small  Business  Administration 

A  section  502  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  LOAN 

(Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended) 

Local  development  company:  name,  Kil- 
gore Industrial  Foundation.  Inc.;  address, 
Kilgore,  Tex.;  president,  H.  Donnell;  term  of 
loan.  20  years;  amount,  $160,000. 

Participating  bank:  name.  Citizens  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  address,  Kilgore,  Tex.; 
amount.  $16,000. 

Small-business  concern:  name,  Kilgore 
Manufacturing  Co.;  address.  Kilgore  Tex.; 
president.  W.  R.  Yazell;  type  of  business, 
cutting  and  sewing  women's  apparel;  new 
Jobs  created.  75. 

Construction  of  an  Industrial  building. 


This  table  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
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Institution  and  location 


Federal  funds 


Scope 


Baylor  University,  Waco. 


Abflene  Christian  College,  Abilene 

Texas-Chrlstlan  University,  Fort  Worth. 
Southern  Methodist  University.  Dallas.. 


Tyler  Junior  College,  Tyler. 


$1, 250, 000 
669,000 
320,000 
1, 805, 000 
1,711.000 
1, 716, 000 
1,024,000 
1,800.000 
1, 790, 000 
1,900,000 
2, 825, 000 

4.000,000 

200,000 
90,000 


Ho.mlne  for  366  women.    Completed.    Loan  approved  Oct.  29, 1952. 

Housing  and  dining  for  595  ^oPJ^^^.^^^'^fT'^t.^ted   ^K  Feb.  11, 1959. 

Housing  for  558  men.  drning  (534  seats^    Compieiea.    ix.iiu^y  approved  Sept.  9,  1954 

Housing  and  dining  for  312  m^^- 210 '^^f "  completed     Lo^  apt^roved  Apr.  12, 1960. 
Housing  for  352  women.  2  infirmary  rooms.    Comfuei6Q^i>u        vv  ^^^ 

noa<^iiiP  for  316  men,  302  women.    Comp  eted.    Loan  aPPro  v^ 

Housing  for  240  men,  250  women.    Completed.    {^^  ^^roven  .^^^ 

l'^^,  ^f^;ym^"n,T55^rmen  WuS'fa^^,  Xing  (303  men).     Completed. 
u'^^l'Sr^'Sfn  -men  addition  to  eoUege  unlon^lnlng  (550  seats).    Under 

construction.    Loan  approved  May  21,  l^-i.  „oDroved  Aug.  30. 1957. 

^  t  %  Zl:  K'^ar^  roo^m°!"«plet^"  K^Jpprov^d  Oct.  13, 1961. 


-•^crr.s.r'^t=?=^^^i=;^?=*^ 


Institution 


Defense  educational  activities:  Title  II  student  loans: 

Abilene  ChrLstian  College 

Baylor  University 

Texas  Christian  University 

Tyler  Junior  College 

Le  Toumeau  College 

Southern  Methodist  University 


Fiscal  year 
1959 


Subtotal. 


$85,925 

78, 315 

144,027 


'92,512 


Fiscal  year 
1960 


Fiscal  year 
1961 


400,779 


$55,397 

172, 152 

84,078 

8,214 

"'63!^  734 


383.575 


$112. 014 

250,000 

85,500 


'88^796 


Fiscal  year 
1962 


634,310 


$182,700 

250,000 

72,900 


'124,020 
629, 620 


Fiscal  year 
1963 


$189, 350 
250,000 
157,378 

'"ia^soo 

150,397 


Fiscal  vear 
1964  estimate 


760,626 


$240,660 
390,600 
153,000 

"'24,' 000 
181, 493 


989,753 


I  have  diligently  worked  to  help  bring 
industry  to  east  Texas.  I  have  always 
cooperated  with  all  of  our  officials  In 
this  connection.  I  worked  with  citizens 
of  Longview  to  help  bring  the  LeTour- 
neau  operations  to  east  Texas. 

During  World  War  U,  I  worked  to  bring 
to  the  Third  Congressional  Dlstnci. 
Camp  Fannin  in  Tyler,  Harmon  General 
Hospital  in  Longview,  and  the  radio 
training  program  in  Tyler. 

I  quote  from  page  3  of  the  fall  1963 
issue  of  Chronicles  of  Smith  County 
published  by  the  Smith  County  Histori- 
cal Society  and  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee, Tyler.  Tex.: 

Major  Caldwell  (today  a  "t^e** '^,?P^°?f 
living  m  Oklahoma  City)  provided  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  instructions  given  him  at 
8th  Corps  Headquarters: 

"We  are  being  pestered  by  Congressman 
BECKWORTH  to  establish  some  sort  of  mlU- 
tary  installation  In  his  district  and  to  ^ 
to  Qulet  him  down,  we  have  decided  to  set 
up  a  radio  training  school  at  Tyler.  Tex.,  and 
to  operate  It  for  only  3  months. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  fall  1963 
Chronicles  of  Smith  County: 

More  than  2.000  soldiers  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  representing  virtually  every 
branch  of  the  Army  took  the  13 -week  radio 
operator  training  course  at  Tyler  Commer- 
cfal  college.  A  total  of  1.997  me^,^«,"^«=^,^^: 
fully  completed  the  course  by  attaining  the 
required  minimum  code  speed  of  15  words 
per  minute. 

At  Pounds  Field  in  Tyler.  Tex.,  during 
World  War  H— Pounds  Field  was  then 
an  Army  installation— there  was  a  pro- 
gram of  advanced  training  carried  on 
by  the  Air  Force.  About  1.700  men  were 
trained  there  prior  to  January  1945. 

I  always  have  voted  to  strengthen  and 
keep  strong  our  country  militarily  aiid 
otherwise  and  I  always  have  voted  for 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 


mittee and  shall  so  vote  in  the  future    I 
quote  the  pertinent  part  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  by  Vice  Adm^lfred  G.  Ward 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Plans 
and  Policy,  on  February  14.  1964: 

Secretary  McNamara  represents  the  De- 
fense Department  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional security  Council.  In  this  capacity 
he  is  not  only  consulted  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  but  actively  participates 
in  the  foreign  policy  decisionmaking  process. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  military  advisers,  as  well  a^  a^^^" 
to  the  President  and  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  ^  „^»^ 
Early  In  1963  under  an  exchange  program 

between  the  State  and  D^'f ^^Pff!^S2 
12  mlUtary  officers  were  assigned  to  the  btaie 
Department  and  an  equal  nmnber  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  were  assigned  to  the  Defense 
Department.  Of  this  exchange  group,  an 
Army  and  Navy  officer  were  added  to  the 
State  Department  Policy  Planning  CouncU. 


THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  White- 
NER]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr    WHITENER.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr  DOLE]  and  our  other  colleagues  on 
the  "important  legislation  which  will  be 
before  us  on  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
have  been  most  interesting  to  ^1  of  us. 
I  am  sure.    I,  too.  am  interested  in  this 
legislation,  primarily,  I  must  admit  be- 
cause of  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  is  no  greater  economic  problem 
in  this  country  than  that  which  con- 
fronts the  textile  industry  due  to  the  in- 
equitable two-price  cotton  system  now  in 
being     I  do  not  believe  anyone  would 
undertake  to  justify  the  proposition  that 
the   American   textile    industry   should 
have  to  pay  SVz  cents  a  pound  more  for 


American-grown  cotton  than  their  for- 
eign counterparts  pay.  So,  I  hope  that 
the  legislation  will  be  approved  by  the 
House  when  it  comes  before  us  on 
Wednesday. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  legislation  to  be  ideal     I  said 
before  that  I  regret  that  the  Congress 
must  approach  the  problem  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  approached  In  the  legisla- 
tion    The  Tariff  Commission  has  had 
ample  opportunity,  under  existing  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  to  give  to  the 
American  people  relief  when  the  section 
22  application  was  before  that  Commis- 
sion on  the  motion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.     That  has  not  been  done. 
Then     again,    we   had   an    application 
based  upon  the  national  security  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.    Again  the  American  people  lost  the 

battle.  ,  ,^  . 

Mr  Speaker,  the  only  thing  left  now  is 
this  legislation  which  will  shortly  be  be- 
fore us.  ,        _ 
Mr   Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  i 
have  mentioned  that  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  this  legislation  constitutes  some 
sort  of  bonus  or  subsidy  to  the  domestic 
textUe  industry.                              ^  .v.  *■ 
I  have  attempted  to  point  out  that 
while   it   will   be   of   assistance   to  the 
domestic  textUe  industry,  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  legislation  in  the  long 
pull  will  be  those  people  who  are  involved 
in  the  cotton  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Nation.  , 
Mr.  HEMPHHiL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?                     .      .  ,j 
Mr.  WHITENER.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  neighbor  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill].                                     _      ,  _ 
Mr.    HEMPHILL.    Mr.     Speaker,     I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
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remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  to  agree  with 
him  that  while  some  have  said  that  this 
legislation  will  not  produce  any  jobs, 
what  this  legislation  will  do  is  to  preserve 
Jobs  that  otherwise  might  not  exist  in 
the  future.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  do.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  might  further  say 
that  I  have  shared  with  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  in  his  great  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect the  textile  people  of  his  district  and 
the  industry  itself  the  fear  that  we  have 
had  because  of  the  decline  In  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  employment  in  the 
textile  industry. 

I  share  the  belief  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  also  that  this  will 
help  to  stabilize  that  employment  and 
probably  increase  that  employment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well,  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  gentleman's  prediction  is 
correct. 

I  believe  that  this  is  our  only  possibil- 
ity at  the  moment.  Therefore  I  would 
hope  that  others  would  Join  with  the 
gentleman  and  me  in  supporting  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  not  only  will  sup- 
port the  legislation,  but  I  am  hoping  to 
persuade  others  of  the  Justice  of  our 
cause,  because  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  so  often  have  tried  to  be 
of  help  to  others  who  had  legislation  of 
a  peculiar  interest  to  their  particular 
economy.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  on  the  serious  study 
which  he  has  given  this  subject,  one 
which  is  of  vital  interest  to  many  of  those 
who  are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 
the  cotton  industry  and  the  agricultural 
phase  of  that  indiastry  which  affects 
cotton. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  made  a  considerable  study 
as  to  the  impact  of  textiles  which  are 
made  from  synthetics. 

Could  the  gentleman  make  a  few  addi- 
tional comments  as  to  what  he  feels  may 
result  of  a  detrimental  nature  to  the 
cotton  Industry  because  of  the  continued 
use  of  more  and  more  S3nithetics? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Well.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth]  has  Joined 
in  this  discussion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
has  some  unvisual  extrasensory  percep- 
tion or  talent  in  clairvoyance,  but  I  was 
Just  before  going  into  that  subject  when 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphh-l]  asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

I  think  that  in  going  into  it,  I  go  back 
to  what  I  was  saying  when  the  gentle- 


man from  South  Carolina  asked  that  I 
yield.  I  repeat  that  I  believe  the  cotton 
farmers  in  the  long  run  will  be  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  the  two-price  cotton  system. 
This  is  precisely  because  of  the  subject 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
that  is  the  invasion  of  manmade  fibers 
in  the  textile  production  field  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  week  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  held  at  West 
Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  Mr.  R.  G.  Stoll,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Celanese  Corp.  of  America, 
one  of  the  large  synthetic  fiber  producing 
companies,  made  a  speech  which  was  re- 
ported very  broadly  in  the  newspapers. 

I  requested  a  copy  of  this  speech  as 
soon  as  I  read  about  it  in  the  press,  and 
it  was  very  generously  furnished  to  me. 
At  this  time,  to  get  to  the  question  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Beck- 
worth]  has  just  raised.  I  might  read  a 
few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Stole's  speech 
to  the  ATMI  at  West  Palm  Beach. 
Among  other  things,  he  said: 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  few  areas  which  may 
offer  special  opportunities  or  threats  to  your 
Industry  and  which  may  become  Important 
fields  for  the  technological  and  fashion  In- 
novations. Cotton  prlntcloth  is  one  of  the 
biggest  commodity  Items  for  which  highly 
efficient  manufactxxrlng  methods  have  been 
developed,  and  extensive  work  Is  underway 
to  Improve  the  process  by  mechanization  and 
automation.  Although  quite  different  In 
character  and  style,  Jersey  tricot  made  from 
filament  yarns  has  also  found  extensive  use 
as  prlntcloth.  The  price  structure  of  these 
two  commodity  Items  puts  them  essentially 
Into  the  same  category,  which  could  lead  to 
the  conclusions  that  the  overall  economies 
are  very  similar.  However,  considering  the 
total  capital  Investment  and  the  manpower 
required  to  manufacture  these  goods,  a 
totally  different  picture  emerges. 

For  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  1  mil- 
lion yards  of  cotton  prlntcloth  per  week,  a 
modern  prlntcloth  mill  requires  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  $14.7  million  fixed  capital  and 
390  people  to  operate  the  mill.  For  knitting 
the  same  yardage  of  fabric  from  acetate, 
nylon,  or  triacetate  yarn,  a  capital  Investment 
of  approximately  $2  million  Is  required  and 
approximately  64  operators.  If  we  deter- 
mine the  total  capital  Investment  for  the 
man-hours  for  these  two  processes  and  prod- 
ucts, beginning  with  the  growing  of  the 
cotton,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  continuous  filament  yam 
production,  the  following  data  are  obtained : 
For  1  million  yards  of  cotton  prlntcloth  per 
week.  $19  to  $21  million  of  fixed  capital  In- 
vestment and  40,000  to  45,000  man-hours  Is 
needed,  as  against  $18  to  $20  mUUon  of  fixed 
capital  Investment  and  14,000  to  15,000  man- 
hours  for  the  continuous  filament  tricot 
prlntcloth.  While  the  total  capital  Invest- 
ment of  the  two  routes  Is  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude,  the  total  man-hours  required 
for  the  production  of  the  knitted  filament 
yarn  fabric  Is  only  about  one-third  of  that 
needed  for  growing,  spinning,  and  weaving 
cotton  prlntcloth.  The  automation  of  the 
cotton  spinning  mill  will  reduce  the  man- 
power requirements  but  add  to  the  capital 
investment  and  will  not  significantly  change 
the  favorable  economics  of  the  Jersey  prlnt- 
cloth. It  is  recognized  that  the  character- 
istics of  a  tricot  fabric  are  so  different  from 
a  cotton  prlntcloth  that  It  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  use  one  as  a  replacement  of  the  other. 
However,  when  a  production  method  offers 
such  significant  economical  advamtages,  fu- 
ture  technological  developments  may  lead 


to  additional  commercial  innovations.  The 
tailor-making  of  filament  yarns  together 
with  the  development  of  special  knitting 
techniques  may  open  up  additional  fields  far 
tricot  knit  fabrics.  This  probably  will  not 
represent  pn  immediate  threat  to  woven 
fabrics  but  the  low  labor  requirements  of 
the  knitting  route  using  manmade  yarns, 
and  the  possibilities  of  tailoring  chemically 
produced  yarns  to  meet  functional  and  style 
requirements  cannot  but  help  this  produc- 
tion method  from  gaining  ground  as  labor 
gets  scarcer  and   more  expensive. 

A  slmUar  comparison  could  be  presented 
for  circular  knitting  versus  woven  outer- 
wear fabrics.  Here  again,  the  knitting  would 
show  considerably  less  capital  and  labor  re- 
quirements than  the  automatic  weaving  of 
fabrics.  In  addition  to  the  favorable  eco- 
nomics, circular  knitting  offers  a  multitude 
of  style  variations  which  can  be  Introduced 
In  much  shorter  leadtlmes  than  new  styles 
In  woven  fabrics. 

This  is  of  particular  Importance  to  the 
fashion  Industry  where  the  ability  to  change 
designs  quickly  Is  the  key  to  better  profits. 

Circular  as  well  as  wrap  knitting  cannot 
be  challenging  with  respect  to  the  economics 
of  converting  yarn  Into  fabrics.  In  addition, 
knitting  offers  a  fiexlbllity  not  Inherent  In 
the  weaving  process  and  thus  permits  rapid 
adjustments  to  the  style  demands  of  fashion. 
Prom  a  performance  point  of  view,  knitted 
fabrics  have  at  the  present  time  many  limita- 
tions but  they  offer  ease  of  care  character- 
istics much  more  readily  than  woven  struc- 
tures. It  is  therefore  no  farfetched  conclu- 
sion to  anticipate  that  both  wrap  and  circu- 
lar knitting  will  continue  to  make  Inroads 
in  the  woven  fabric  market. 

This  change  will  be  accompanied  and  ac- 
celerated by  the  Increasing  use  of  manmade 
filament  yarns — particularly  the  textured 
type.  The  rate  by  which  textured  filament 
may  replace  spvm  yarns  will  be  determined 
primarily  by  their  comparative  economics 
and  the  functional  and  style  advantages  or 
limitations.  But  here  again,  economic  ad- 
vantages win  be  a  strong  driving  force. 

It  Is  not  too  presumptuous  to  predict  that 
the  knitting  field  and  the  tallormaklng  of 
filament  yam  for  warp  and  circular  knitting 
will  offer  one  of  the  most  outstanding  re- 
search fields  to  the  fiber  and  textile  industry. 
Innovations  In  this  field  may  lead  to  a  change 
In  the  industry  comparable  to  the  replace- 
ment of  woven  by  tufted  carpets  made  from 
textvired  filament  yam. 

Mr.  Stoll  at  that  point  pointed  out 
something  which  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  carpet 
industry  history.  One  of  the  great  new 
phases  of  the  textile  industry  has  been 
the  development  of  the  tufted  carpet 
made  from  synthetic  fibers.  As  we  go 
about  Washington  in  these  new  modem 
buildings  we  see  the  use  of  these  carpets 
in  the  hallways  and  in  the  offices  and  in 
the  living  quarters  of  apartment  build- 
ings, because  these  particular  types  of 
carpets  have  many  advantages.  But  my 
point  is  that  aside  from  the  advantages 
which  have  been  obtained,  they  have  hsul 
a  great  impact  upon  the  wool-producing 
sector  of  our  economy.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Stoll,  an  official  of  one  of  the  great 
synthetic  fiber-producing  companies  in 
this  country,  is  saying.  This  is  an  in- 
direct answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  it  is  not 
too  presumptuous  to  predict  that  the  use 
of  manmade  fibers  could  well  have  as 
much  impact  on  the  cotton  Eigricultural 
side  of  our  economy  as  has  the  use  of 
these  meuunade  fibers  in  the  production 
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of  carpeting  had  upon  the  wool  agricul- 
tural economy. 

So  this  is  the  thought  that  I  think 
might  well  be  considered  by  many  who  sit 
here  with  us  in  the  House.    I  refer  to 
those  who  feel  that  they  are  representing 
the  best  interests  of  the  cotton-produc- 
ing areas  of  the  country  and  I  happen 
to  represent  one  of  those.    When  they 
come  to  vote  on  this  proposition  on  Wed- 
nesday they  should  remember  that  our 
domestic  producers  of  cotton  have  as 
their  basic  market  the  American  textile 
industry.    They  will  survive  only  so  long 
as  this  basic  market  is  preserved.    Those 
of  VIS  who  come  from  textile  manufactur- 
ing areas  have  seen  what  has  happened 
In  the  expansion  and  the  use  of  manmade 
fibers.    More  can  yet  happen  which  will 
greatly  affect  the  use  of  American- grown 
cotton. 

We  have  seen  the  rather  dramatic  re- 
sults of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams by  the  producers  of  synthetics  in 
this  country.    Having  seen  that.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  be  aware  of  the  threat  that 
is  presented  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  our 
country.    Until  a  few  months  ago,  there 
were  many  who  would  tell  you  that  we 
will  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  you 
can  satisfactorily  produce  sheets  and  pil- 
low cases  and  bedding  out  of  synthetic 
fibers  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  America.    Because,  they  said, 
cotton  had  some  sort  of  special  quali- 
ties that  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  synthetic  fibers.    Yet.  only  a  few 
months  ago,  in  the  district  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill],  a  new  textile  plant,  a  brand 
new  one,  costing  some  $14  million,  was 
put  into  operation  by  the  Springs  Mills 
of  Lancaster.  S.C.    This  mill  will  pro- 
duce sheeting  and  pillow  cases  out  of 
synthetic  fibers.    So.  there  is  no  point 
In  our  trying  to  delude  ourselves  that 
we  can  continue  feeling  secure  that  re- 
searchers will  not  find  a  synthetic  substi- 
tute for  cotton. 

As  one  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  cotton  farmers  of  my  State  and 
of  other  States.  I  hope  that  we  can  all 
be  farsighted  when  we  come  to  vote  on 
this   important  legislation   and   realize 
that  not  only  will  we  take  a  cross  from 
the  shoulders  of  our   domestic  textile 
Industry  by  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion, but  that  we  wUl  in  fact  promote 
the  interest  of  the  cotton  farmer  in  this 
country  in  the  long  run  by  trying  to 
preserve  his  market — the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry.    But  whatever  the  outcome 
might  be.  it  is  important  that  a  decision 
be  made  here  in  the  Congress  as  soon 
as  possible.    Even  a  defeat  of  the  leg- 
islation is  better  for  the  economy  of  our 
coimtry  than  a  continual  suspension  of 
activity  in  this  field. 

Our  domestic  textile  industry  is  oper- 
ating on  a  week-to-week  basis  at  this 
time.  Many  of  the  textile  plants  are 
running  only  2  or  3  days  a  week  because 
their  buyers  are  only  buying  as  they 
need  the  commodity  to  run  for  1-week 
periods.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
no  further  delay  in  acting  upon  the  leg- 
islation. Furthermore,  I  would  express 
the  hope  that  we  might  act  favorably 
upon  it  because  I  believe  it  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
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DOUBLE    PAY    FOR    OVERTIME— A 
DOUBTFUL  SOLUTION  TO  A  DIF- 
FICULT PROBLEM 
Mr.    BATTIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recorj)  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ,   ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
duction of  unemployment  is  an  objective 
that  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
can  wholeheartedly  endorse.    Meaning- 
ful solutions  to  this  problem,  however,  do 
not  always  meet  with  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion.   It  seems  doubtful  to  me  that  more 
Government  regulation  and  the  further 
restricting  of  issues  best  left  to  free  bar- 
gaining between  labor  and  management, 
is  the  proper  approach. 

Great  interest  has  been  engendered  in 
my  district  concerning  proposals  that  the 
Government  Impose  double  pay  for  over- 
time as  a  device  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  overtime  and  thus  spread  em- 
ployment.   In  my  opinion,  the  proposals 
will  be  harmful  not  only  to  business  but 
to  the  workingman  and  to  the  consumer. 
Based  on  the  information  that  I  have, 
the  proposal  is  of  doubtful  merit  and  thus 
I  shall  oppose  H.R.  9802. 
Statement  of  U.8.  Congeessman  James  C. 
Cleveland    Before   the    Select    Subcom- 
MrrTEE  ON  Labor  in  OpposmoN  to  H.R. 
9802,  Double  Pay  Penalties  fob  Overtime, 
April  6.  1964 

Government  Imposition  of  double  pay  for 
overtime  as  proposed  In  HJl.  9803  could 
prove  to  be  a  penalty  on  Industry,  labor  and 
consumers.  It  would  grant  further  sweep- 
ing wage  fixing  authority  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Intended  to  stimulate  the 
employment  of  more  workers,  the  blU  In 
reality  would  increase  production  costs 
without  necessarUy  encouraging  the  employ- 
ment of  more  workers.  As  a  proposal  to  cut 
vmemployment  I  consider  It  to  be  a  fanclfiU 
and  Ul-concelved  piece  of  legUlation. 
constituents  write 


Prom  my  home  State  of  New  Hampshire  I 
have  received  much  maU  protesting  the  pro- 
posed double  pay  for  overtime.    When  in- 
creased     competitiveness      and      economic 
growth    offer    the   best   hope   for   increased 
employment,  the  double  time  penalty  would 
adversely  affect  the  competitiveness  of  U.8. 
industry,  its  abUlty  to  grow  and  employ  more 
workers.     WhUe    the    tripartite    committee 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
make  individual  decisions  on  the  particular 
industries  to  be  affected  by  the  double  over- 
time rate,   it   is  likely   that   aU   industries 
would  be  forced  to  pay  either  directly  or  In- 
directly the  higher  operating  costs  resiiltlng 
from  enactment  of  the  bUl.     I  am  submit- 
ting here  some  of  the  typical  comments  I 
have  received  from  my  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire      A   manufacturer    from   Keene,   N.H., 
states-    "We   are   a   small   manufacturer   of 
elastic  webbing  with  limited  production  fa- 
cilities     In  order  to  remain  competitive  In 
a  very  competitive  Industry,  we  use  overtime 
extensively.     This  has  enabled  us  to  main- 
tain a  long  record  of  stable  uninterrupted 
employment  at  good  wages  for  our  people. 
We  feel   that  the  President's   proposal  will 
have  serious  adverse  effects  on  our  company 
and  on  many  other  small  companies  in  slml- 
llar  situations  so  that  Instead  of  tocreaslng 
employment  as  the  President  hopes.  It  wlU 
only  lead  to  more  unemployment." 


MOBS  MOOMUOHTINO 

An  executive  points  out:  "This  proposed 
bUl  could  also  lead  to  more  moonlighting. 
Workers  deprived  of  their  usual  overtime, 
wUl  seek  other  outside  Jobs.  They  wUl  prob- 
ably have  to  work  longer  on  this  moonught- 
ing  lob  to  equal  their  prevlotis  pay  received 
from  overtime.  This  wUl  injure  the  primary 
employer  because  the  employee  cannot  do 
Justice  to  both  Jobs."  Another  constitu- 
ent writes:  "Double  overtime  pay  or  more 
will  increase  manufacturing  costs  and  cor- 
responding selling  prices,  and  in  the  writer  s 
opinion  decreases  Its  purpose  of  creating 
employment."  ,    ^^  *    ,* 

A    businessman    says:     "We    feel    that    It 
would  tend  to  Increase  costs  and  reduce  em- 
ployment opportunities  Instead  of  Increase 
them.    The  textUe  Industry,  being  somewhat 
seasonal  In  nature,  would  be  particularly  ad- 
versely   affected."      A    steel    products    firm 
writes:   "Regardless  of  whether  the  law  re- 
quU-es  us  to  pay   time  and  a  half,  double 
time,  or  even  triple  tUne  for  over  40  hours, 
we  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  work 
some    of   our  experienced    employees    extra 
hours  under  the  circumstances.    The  result 
would  be  that  our  costs  would  Increase,  and 
these  added  costs  would  have  to  be  charged 
to  our  customers  which  would  Increase  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  or  these  added  coste 
would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  us,  materia  ly 
reducing  our  margin  of  P^°^^"J:^°^?}^ 
from  a  papermlU  In  Monadnock  writes,     we 
wish  to  be  recorded  as  opposed  to  this  blU 
because  we  feel  most  strongly  that  It  wUl 
substantially  Increase  costs  of  manufactur- 
ing without  really  serving  to  Increase  em- 
ployment.     Increased    employment    In    this 
country,  and  under  otu-  system,  <=»»  o^y  ,"- 
suit  from  the  creation  of  more  Jobs  which 
in  ttim  depends  upon  a  profitable  and  ex- 
panding Industry." 

won't  do  the  job 
The  double  pay  or  more  for  overtime  bill 
would  be  bad  in  theory  because  doublepay 
for  overtime  will  not  create  new  Jobs.    WiiUe 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  says  that  the  equiva- 
lent  number    of    new    Jobs    represented    by 
workers  now  working  overtime  U  over  900,000. 
he   does  not   recognize   that  there   are   not 
avaUable  sklUed  men  able  to  flU  these  posi- 
tions full  time.    Limited  In  plant  space  and 
equipment,   most   Industries  would   be  re- 
quired to  work  overtime  regardless  of  the 
penalty.     Such  Industries,  w^lle,"^^***^^-*^® 
double  pay  penalty  costly,  would  «tlU  f^J 
It  cheaper  to  pay  the  overtime  penalty  than 
to  train  new  workers,  pay  more  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  expand  plant  size.    These  IndustriM 
would  accordingly  have  to  charge  costs  off 
to   the   consumer   or  have   to  absorb  them 
themselves  at  a  cost  to  profits  and  capital 
expansion      Some   Industries  forced  to  pay 
penalty  overtime   rates   may  even  have   to 
reduce  the  scale  of  their  business  oP«ja"o^ 
in  order   to  remain   competitive.     The   bUl 
proposed  here  makes  a  false  assumption  be- 
cause   businessmen    do    not    prefer    to    pay 
overtime  If  they  can  do  without  It,  and  if 
industries    could    eliminate    overtime,    they 
would  do  so  now. 

In  most  plants  working  more  than  regular 
hours  the  overtime  would  generaUy  not  be 
enough  to  provide  fuU-tlme  Jobs  for  new 
employees.  The  proposal  will  not  result  In 
the  absorption  of  unemployed  because  the 
great  mass  of  unemployed  are  mostly  un- 
sklUed  workers  who  would  be  unable  to  fit 
into  skilled  positions.  As  an  answer  to  un- 
employment the  blU  provides  scant  hope, 
but  Its  increased  costs  wUl  be  keenly  felt 
by  smaller  businesses  and  all  consumers. 

MAT    SPEED  UP  AUTOMATION 

The  overtime  penalty  would  hurt  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  Industry  at  a  time 
when  we  are  Increasingly  suffering  from  for- 
eign competition  and  an  unfavorable  balance 
of   paymenU.        In   the   coming   years   the 
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penalty  would  further  aggravate  unem- 
pl03niient  by  Increasing  the  pressures  to  seek 
labor  savings  methods  In  production.  The 
pressures  toward  automation  would  thus  be 
Intensified.  HJl.  9802  will  cause  employee 
dissatisfaction  because  workers  like  to  re- 
ceive overtime  pay.  If  an  Industry  did 
eliminate  overtime,  workers  cut  off  from 
the  extra  Income  would  demand  wage  hikes 
to  compensate  for  lost  Income  and  this  de- 
mand for  higher  wages  would  be  felt  by  all 
industries.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Industry 
offering  double  pay  would  lure  skilled 
workers  from  other  Industries,  and  those  In- 
dustries faced  with  a  loss  of  workers  would 
be  forced  to  Increase  their  wage  rates  to 
retain  their  employees. 

LANGUAGE  TOO  BROAD 

H.R.  9802  would  be  bad  in  practice.  The 
broad  terminology  of  the  language  of  the 
bill  confers  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  vast 
discretionary  authority  which  threatens 
business  and  is  a  further  erosion  of  our 
private  enterprise  system.  "Excessive  over- 
time" Is  a  vague  term  capable  of  no  clear 
definition,  but  yet  the  Federal  Government 
Is  given  broad  fishing  expedition  powers  over 
any  firm  working  overtime.  Such  Inter- 
ference by  the  Government  will  create  fur- 
ther harmful  harassment  of  Industry,  now 
In  a  position  to  grow,  expand,  and  open  new 
employment  opportunities.  Decisions  on  the 
overtime  penalty  will  merely  be  made  on  the 
arbitrary  findings  of  tripartite  committeea 
despite  the  disappointing  performance  in  the 
past  of  so-called  impartial  trl-partlte  boards 
such  as  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  The  bill  as  proposed 
does  not  even  provide  for  Judicial  review  and 
businesses  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  admin- 
istrative fiat. 

The  Government  establishment  of  tripar- 
tite committees  to  select  industries  for  the 
double  overtime  penalty  falsely  assumes  that 
generalizations  can  be  made  on  the  char- 
acter of  industries  and  all  the  different 
plants  and  companies  within  an  Industry. 
Each  firm  and  plant  would  be  a  separate  case 
and  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  tripartite 
committee  to  predict  how  a  firm  would  react 
to  double  overtime. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  appear  that  the 
proposals  for  double  pay  for  overtime  will 
not  be  successful  In  creating  greater  employ- 
ment opportxinltles.  In  fact,  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  these  proposals  would  lead  to  a 
reverse  result.  In  my  opinion,  such  matters 
should  be  left  to  the  bargaining  process,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  double  time  for 
overtime,  under  certain  conditions.  Is  al- 
ready the  practice  In  some  Indxostrles. 

Increased  Government  regulation  Is  not 
necessarily  the  answer  to  greater  employ- 
ment opportunities.  A  better  way  to  In- 
crease employment  is  by  a  government  fiscal 
policy  conducive  to  bvislness  growth  and  In- 
vestment. The  Federal  Government  should 
encoiu-age  education  and  vocational  training 
because  the  real  need  is  for  Intelligent  citi- 
zens and  skilled  workers  and  not  for  arti- 
ficially created  Jobs  which  in  the  final  analy- 
sis will  strangle  business  and  frustrate 
further  Investment  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

A  far  more  productive  area  to  study  would 
be  the  Impact  of  foreign  Imports  from  cheap 
labor  areas  on  the  U.S.  employment  pictxire. 
The  entire  questton  of  moonlighting  should 
be  examined.  The  unemployment  statis- 
tics themselves  might  well  be  further  exam- 
ined and  reevaluated.  Many  workers  In  my 
district  have  come  to  count  on  their  overtime 
pay.  and  this  proposal  that  directly  threat- 
ens to  take  It  away,  under  the  guise  of  a 
fanciful  make-work,  spread-work  proposal,  is 
j\ist  as  disturbing  to  them  as  it  la  to  their 
employers. 


MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR  WINDFALL 
TO  TEXTILE  MILLS 

Mr.    BATTIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindlzyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  tex- 
tile mills  will  pocket  a  multimillion-dollar 
windfall  if  the  House  approves  the  cot- 
ton-wheat bill  next  week. 

Textile  inventories  are  extremely  low. 
Buyers  have  purchased  only  bare  essen- 
tials in  recent  weeks,  hopeful  that  mill 
subsidy  payments  provided  in  the  bill 
will  result  in  lower  textile  prices. 

If  the  bill  passes,  a  sudden  surge  of 
orders  will  result. 

With  orders  piling  up,  mills  will  be  in 
a  strong  position  to  increase  profit  mar- 
gins. They  could  pocket  a  big  chunk  of 
the  6-cent-a-pound  direct-subsidy  pay- 
ment authorized  in  the  bill.  Business 
may  even  be  strong  enough  to  enable 
textile  firms  to  pocket  most  of  the  sub- 
sidy, which  is  estimated  to  reach  a  grand 
total  of  $312  million  during  the  first 
year. 

A  market-analyst  firm.  Commodity 
Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  82  Beaver  Street, 
New  York  City,  made  this  statement  in 
its  March  27  customer  newsletter,  "Fu- 
tures Market  Service,"  volume  31,  No. 
13: 

Mills  and  selling  agents  anticipate  a  sharp 
upsurge  in  cloth  demand  before  long,  since 
buyers  have  been  restricting  pxirchases  for 
many  weeks. 

Mills  will  endeavor,  It  Is  reported,  to  re- 
tain as  much  of  the  subsidy  as  possible.  If 
and  when  It  becomes  effective.  In  order  to 
strengthen  profit  margins. 

Due  to  these  ideal  market  conditions, 
passage  of  the  cotton-wheat  bill  will  de- 
liver a  handsome  windfall  to  textile  mills. 

To  illustrate  the  windfall  potential  for 
individual  firms,  here  are  the  annual  sub- 
sidy payments  the  bill  would  authorize 
for  the  top  five  U.S.  mills.  Payments  are 
computed  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  use 
of  raw  cotton: 

[Annual  subsidy  payment  In  mUllonsl 

Burlington    mills $16,500 

Stevens  mills 13.500 

Springs  mills 11.250 

Dan  River  mills 9.000 

West  Point  mills 7.000 

Secretary  Freeman's  prediction  on 
March  26  of  excessive  profittaking  by 
wheat  milling  and  baking  industries  if 
the  bill  is  defeated  is  without  foundation 
and  misdirected.  As  we  say  back  in  Illi- 
nois, he  was  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

The  real  danger  of  profittaking  will 
occur  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  and  the 
profiteers  will  be  the  textile  mills,  not 
the  wheat  processors. 

Illinois  wheat  farmers  said  very  clearly 
in  the  referendum  last  May  21  they  want 
no  part  of  the  certificate  plan  now  in 
the  wheat  part  of  the  bill.  They  are 
taxpayers  as  well  as  farmers.  The  wind- 
fall to  textile  mills  makes  the  bill  doubly 
offensive. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  THE  "NEW  ECONOM- 
ICS" HAS  NEVER  BEEN  PROVED 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen  J  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
organized  group  of  bookworm  econo- 
mists are  constantly  telling  the  American 
people  that  the  Federal  Crovernment 
must  continue  to  spend,  spend,  and  then 
spend  more  and  more  of  our  taxpayers' 
dollars  by  the  billions  upon  billions  in 
order  to  Insure  by  some  magic  means 
prosperity  for  every  American  and  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  Now  comes 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  a  recognized 
down-to-earth,  distinguished  monetary 
authority,  with  some  salient  facts  wtiich 
debunk  the  socialistic  bookworm  econo- 
mists' bunk.  Please  listen,  my  col- 
leagues, while  I  read: 

MoNETABT   Notes 
(By  Walter  E.  Spahr) 
(Published  by  the  Economists*  National  Com- 
mittee on  Monetary  Policy ') 

1.  "The  case  for  the  'new  economics'  has 
never  been  proved."  From  an  address  by 
Maiirice  H.  Stans,  onetime  Director  of  the 
Bxoreau  of  the  Budget,  on  "Are  the  Liberal 
Economists  Overlooking  Something?"  as  in- 
serted in  the  dally  Congressional  Record  of 
January  28.  pages  A357-359,  by  Representa- 
tive Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa: 

"We  all  work  1  week  a  year  on  the  average 
now  Just  to  pay  Interest  on  the  national 
debt.    The  debt  Itself  Increases  year  by  year. 

"The  total  of  all  present  debts,  commit- 
ments, and  accrued  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government — such  as  would  appear  on  the 
financial  statement  of  a  business — Is  now 
In  excess  of  $1  trillion.  This  Is  about  $21,000 
for  every  family  of  four  in  the  country. 
Is  it  right  to  add  to  this  each  year  for  the 
sake  of  testing  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  experiments 
that  include  semantic  absurdities  like  calling 
a  present  deficit  'a  down  payment  on  future 
surpluses'? 

"Even  deeper  than  Its  Impact  on  today's 
living  costs  or  tomorrow's  debts  and  taxes 
is  the  potential  danger  of  weakening  the 
national  ability  to  fight  communism.  •   •  • 

"The  new  economic  theories  have  the  at- 
tractions of  promising  much,  providing  a 
pleasant  euphoria  of  Irresponsibility,  and 
postponing  of  the  reckoning  to  another  gen- 
eration. But  the  evidence  of  experience  in 
our  country  and  elsewhere  shows  they  have 
little  chance  of  success. 

"The  case  for  the  'new  economics'  has  never 
been  proved.  It  rests  on  a  sandy  founda- 
tion that  has  never,  in  history,  supported  a 
nation's  long-term  progress.  It  has  failed 
under  every  test.  •  •  • 

"The  liberal  economists  are  overlooking 
•  •  •  the  likely  risks  of  failure  and  its  dis- 
astrous consequences.  They  are  overlooking 
the  •  •  •  danger  that  by  pursuing  their 
course  they  may  build  over  us  a  dictatorship 
of  economic  planners  and  of  central  bureau- 
cratic government,  destroy  our  freedoms,  and 
make  us  easy  victims  of  communism. 

"What's  the  alternative?  It's  •  •  •  a  rec- 
ognition that  the  privilege  of  being  a  free 
people  Involves  assuming  responsibilities 
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is  disciplined  government  which  doesn't  con- 
sider thrift  a  discredited  word.  It  Is  govern- 
ment that  can  recognize  danger  signs  and 
avoid  financial  brlnkwalklng. 

"It  Is  government  that  won't  get  in  the 
way  of  sound  economic  growth,  but  will 
achieve  It  by  encouraging  the  free  market 
system.  It  Is  government  that  believes,  like 
Lincoln,  that  it  should  do  for  the  people  only 
those  things  that  they  can't  do  as  well  for 
themselves,  not  In  the  centralization  of  all 
problems  In  Washington.  It  is  government 
that  believes  In  sound  money,  that  debts 
must  be  paid,  that  the  budget  shoiild  be 
balanced,  that  the  Public  Treasury  is  a  trxxst, 
that  rate  of  material  growth  Is  less  Important 
than  sustained  strength  and  character." 

S  (for  Spahr) :  Mr.  Stans  focuses  attention 
on  one  of  the  most  fundamental  Issues  fac- 
ing this  country.  When  a  nation  Is  caught 
up  in  a  tide  which  can,  and  may,  lead  to  its 
destruction,  there  visually  are  some  Intelli- 
gent and  responsible  people  who,  seeing  the 
dangers  In  correct  perspective,  do  their  best 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  euphoria 
Into  which  It  has  fallen.  Mr.  Stans'  address 
Is  a  solemn  warning  by  a  man  of  wisdom  In 
respect  to  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  As  Rep- 
resentative Jensen  states  (p.  A357),  the  ad- 
dress "should  be  read  by  every  Amerlcaxi 
citizen." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  one  of  Mr.  Stan's 
recommendations  Is  that  we  have  a  govern- 
ment "that  believes  In  sound  money."  We 
seem  to  have  gone  so  far  down  the  slide  of 
government  irresponsibility,  manipulation, 
and  dishonesty  that  few  people  now  consider 
It  important  to  recommend  a  sound  currency 
for  ovir  people.  Only  an  economic  Illiterate, 
or  Socialist,  or  Communist,  or  a  person  who 
attaches  no  importance  to  truth  could  have 
the  temerity  to  call  our  Irredeemable  cur- 
rency a  sound  cxurency.  Our  use  of  Irre- 
deemable currency  Is  a  case  of  government 
injection  of  a  poorly  understood  national 
poison  Into  our  social  system;  and  this  Is  a 
poison  that  can  ruin  us  economically,  so- 
cially and  politically.  Like  a  cancer,  it  has 
already  eaten  deeply  Into  the  vital  parts  of 
our  national  organism. 

2  Keyneslanlsm:  "A  fashion  of  subtle 
equivocation";  "  'peaceful  acceptance'  of 
Marxian  alms";  the  Ideas  of  the  monetary 
"cranks"  are  "at  the  root  of  Keynes'  teach- 
ings "  From  W.  H.  Hutt,  "Keyneslanlsm— 
Retrospect  and  Prospect"  (Henry  Regnery 
Co.,  Chicago,  1963,  447  pages,  $7.50)  : 

Page  34:  "Keynes  established,  I  suggest,  a 
fashion  of  subtle  equivocation  In  monetary 
discussion,  a  fashion  which,  through  habit 
and  domination,  has  become  almost  a  con- 
vention." 

Page  48:  "In  what  Is  probably  the  most 
effective  recent  defense  of  Keyneslanlsm 
Bronfenbrenner  has  argued  that  the  great 
virtue  of  the  doctrine  has  been  that,  through 
Its  Influence  upon  policy— through  the  con- 
sequent secular  Inflation— the  'peaceful  ac- 
ceptance' of  Marxian  alms  has  been  secured. 
Where  the  drastic  measures  which  Marx  him- 
self contemplated  would  have  failed,  Keynes- 
lan  methods  have  quietly  succeeded." 

Pages  89-90:  "...  Keynes'  chief  originality 
lay  In  his  Ironic  attack  on  orthodox  thinking 
about  money  and  other  things.  His  attack 
created,  I  believe,  so  much  confusion  In  the 
minds  of  the  young  economists  of  the  sub- 
sequent generation,  that  It  has  set  back 
progress  by  at  least  a  couple  of  decades." 

Page  99:  "The  postwar  inflations  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States  have  been 
due  to  policy  weaknesses,  weaknesses  which. 
In  my  Judgment,  have  been  dictated  by 
treasuries  actxaated  by  political  considera- 
tions—supposedly validated  by  Keynesian 
teachings— rather  than  by  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  a  stable  monetary  system." 

Pages  128-129:  "The  Keynesians  like  to 
praise  the  'cranks'  such  as  Hobson,  Gesell. 


Townsend,  Douglas,  Foster,  and  Catchlngs, 
on  the  grotmds  that  they  at  least  recognized 
the  defects  of  the  system  wtilch  (it  Is 
alleged)  orthodox  theory  had  created.  At 
the  same  time  the  Keynesians  Insist  upon 
differentiating  themselves  from  the  naive 
reasoning  and  naive  panaceas  of  the  'cranks.' 
They  would  be  ashamed  to  hold,  as  the  latter 
In  effect  did,  that  merely  to  dole  out  addi- 
tional money  Is  the  cure  for  imemployment. 
And  yet  the  Keynesian  remedies  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  this.  The  Identical  Ideas 
in  all  their  naivete  are  at  the  root  of  Keynes* 
teachings,  but  obsctired  In  a  mass  of  con- 
ceptually unsatisfactory  theoretical  para- 
phernalia." 

Page  435:  "In  my  Judgment  •  •  •  the 
enormous  appeal  of  Keynes'  thesis  originated 
precisely  In  doctrines  which  were  rendered 
plausible  throvigh  the  obscvulng  of  unrealis- 
tic assumptions." 

S:  W.  H.  Hutt  is  professor  of  commerce 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  commerce.  Uni- 
versity of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

3  Clothing  the  perversion  of  common- 
sense  In  economics  with  academic  dignity. 
Prom  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl's  review  of  Dean 
W  H  Hutt's,  "Keyneslanlsm,"  in  the  Palyi 
Bulletin  No.  492.  211  West  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  111.,  January  18.  pages  2-3: 

"A  true  revolution,  with  or  without  blood 
and  tears,  means  what  Nietzsche  has  called 
the  'revaluaUon  of  values,'  an  outright  break 
with  basic  standards  and  traditions.  That 
is  what  has  happened  In  economic  thinking 
and  economic  policies  of  this  generation. 
Keyneslanlsm  Is  the  name  of  the  revolution- 
ary ideology  that  clothes  with  academic 
dignity  the  perversion  of  the  commonsense 
embodied  In  classical  economics — reverting 
to  a  crude  sort  of  presclentific  notions." 

"Spending  became  the  wealth  creator,  not 
saving.  The  more  we  spend,  the  more  em- 
ployment, and  spending  power,  are  being  con- 
trived. The  trouble  Is,  by  Keynesian  dialec- 
tics, that  the  saver  obstinately  'withholds* 
his  Income.  He  must  be  discouraged  by 
cheap  money  In  perpetuity.  It  has  the  fur- 
ther 'advantage'  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
ducer— to  replace  gen\Une  savings  by  (infia- 
tlonary)  bank  credit." 

"The  'General  Theory'  of  Keynes  appeared 
In  1936.  It  preached  the  'euthanasia'  of 
the  wicked  saver.  It  requested  that  the 
Government  should  step  In  as  spender." 

4  The  ghost  of  our  Government's  lack  of 
Integrity  In  respect  to  our  monetary  stand- 
ard From  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl's  "Devaluation 
Damage  of  1930's  Still  With  United  States," 
Chicago  Tribune,  January  27.  1964: 

"The  tremendous  damage  our  devaluation 
did  to  the  world  Is  stlU  with  us.  For  one 
thing,  It  undermined  the  faith  In  the  value 
of  contracts  we  sign  and  In  the  promises  we 
make.  We  have  refrained  from  repeating  the 
1933-34  performance.  Yet,  the  ghost  of  the 
devaluation  haunts  the  foreign  exchange 
markets. 

"Whenever  the  dollar  Is  under  pressure,  a 
panic  gets  underway — on  the  Implicit  as- 
sumption that  what  was  done  In  the  1930'8 
could  and  might  be  repeated  In  the  1960'8, 
notwithstanding  the  most  solemn  Presiden- 
tial assurances  to  the  contrary." 

"The  wounds  Inflicted  by  the  1934  'reform* 
of  o\ir  monetary  system  fester  with  the 
progress  of  time." 

S-  When  a  government  departs  from  cor- 
rect ethical  standards,  particularly  In  re- 
spect to  Its  monetary  standard,  the  harm 
which  results  Is  probably  Immeasurable. 
There  was  no  valid  excuse  for  the  devaluation 
of  1934  In  this  country. 

5  "The  dollar  Is  as  good  as  gold."  Prom 
"Martin  (William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System)  on  Monetary  Policy, 
Balance-of -Payments  Woe,"  American  Bank- 


er,  economic   forecast   section,   January   31. 

page  46 : 

"No  one  could  miss  the  firmness  of  that 
commitment  [by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
m  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  the  In- 
ternational payments  problem,  4  months  and 
4  days  before  his  assassination  1  to  'maintain 
the  dollar  as  good  as  gold.'  " 

S:  If  the  nongold  dollar  Is  a  good  as  gold, 
then  why  Is  It  not  made  redeemable  In  gold, 
particularly  since  nongold  dollars  are  much 
more  convenient  than  gold  money? 

The  statement  attributed  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  with 
solemnity.  Is  reasonably  tjrpical  of  those  fre- 
quently made  these  days  despite  the  fact  that 
our  dollars  are  Irredeemable  domestically. 
despite  the  fact  that  foreign  central  banks 
and  governments  have  earmarked  approxi- 
mately $13  billion  of  gold  In  this  country  for 
their  account,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
Treasury  gold  stock  has  fallen  from  $22,787 
million,  as  of  February  19,  1958,  to  $15,463 
million  as  of  February  12,  1964,  and  despite 
the  fact  the  ratio  of  our  Treasury  gold  stock 
to  our  nongold  money  and  bank  deposits  has 
fallen  from  24.6  percent  In  1941  to  4.1  per- 
cent as  of  December  25.  1963. 

6.  An  Illustration  of  the  misuse  of  the 
words  "sound  dollar."  From  an  address  by 
Dr.  T.  E.  Donges,  Minister  of  Finance  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  on  "International 
Liquidity  and  Gold,"  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1963  (Issued  by  the  Information 
Service  of  South  Africa,  655  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.),  page  2: 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  firmly  believe,  as 
you  do,  that  a  sound  dollar  is  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  International  mon- 
etary system  and  the  stability  of  the  world 
economy.  I  believe  that  the  doUar  Is  strong, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  remain 
so.  The  measures  which  I  shall  put  forward 
are  •   •   •  designed  to  strengthen  It." 

His  i>age  8:  Here  he  recommends  "that  the 
par  value  of  all  currencies  in  terms  of  gold, 
as  presently  fixed  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  be  changed  by  a  large  but 
uniform  p>ercentaee,  except  possibly  In  a 
small  nvmiber  of  cases  where  Individual 
countries  might  wish  to  change  their  own 
par  value  by  some  other  percentage." 

His  page  9:  "What  would  happen  •  •  •  Is 
that  the  American  official  gold  reserve  (and 
the  gold  reserves  of  other  countries)  would 
Increase  very  substantially — perhaps  to  dou- 
ble or  treble  their  present  values." 

His  page  14:  "The  right  policy  Is  to  Increase 
the  gold  component  by  means  of  a  revalua- 
tion of  gold  In  terms  of  all  currencies. 

"It  is  very  desirable  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  In  Initiating  this  move." 
S:  Thus  we  see  a  devaluationist,  of  gold- 
mining  South  Africa,  telling  the  Board  of 
Governors  Association  of  Stock  Exchange 
Firms  at  Salt  Lake  City  that  our  dollar  Is 
sound  and  then  proceeding  to  recommend 
that  it  be  devalued  again. 

Dr.  Donges  provides  a  revealing  commen- 
tary on  his  speech  In  his  last  sentence  (p. 
14)  :  "The  free  world  would  do  well  to  take 
to  heart  the  virlse  words  In  the  Revelations 
of  St.  John;  namely,  'I  counsel  thee  to  buy 
of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire  that  thou  mayest 
be  rich.'  " 

If  Mr.  Donges  thinks  It  desirable  to  have 
another  devaluation  of  our  dollar,  and  other 
currencies,  so  that  "the  American  gold  re- 
serve •  •  •  would  Increase  substantially — 
perhaps  to  double  or  treble  their  present 
values"  (p.  9),  why  would  it  not  be  even 
more  desirable  to  write  up  the  value  of  our 
gold  stock  to  equal  our  national  debt  so  that 
It  could  be  paid  off  at  once  and  In  gold 
certificates? 

7.  "Authority  over  reserve  requirements. 
From  David  P.  Eastburn,  "Where  Is  the  Fed 
Heading?"  Business  Review  (Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  PhUadelphla,  January  1964),  page 
7: 
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"It  [ttie  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System]  iias  sole  authority  over  re- 
serve requirements." 

8:  Congress  specifies  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  the  reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  member  banlLS  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Reserve  requirements 
of  nonmember  State  banlcs  fall  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  State  governments. 

8.  Officers  and  directors  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  "public  officials."  Prom  Eastbum, 
op.  cit..  page  7: 

"But  it  is  also  true  that  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Reserve  Banks  are  public  officials. 
The  fact  that  officers  are  chosen  by  the 
boards  of  directors,  two-thirds  of  whom,  in 
turn,  are  elected  by  the  member  banks,  does 
not  mean  that  either  group  serves  private 
interests.  In  working  toward  the  general 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  they 
serve  as  public  officials  in  the  public  in- 
terest." 

S:  Mr.  Eastbum  does  not  present  In  a 
clear-cut  or  useful  manner  his  concept  or 
definition  of  a  public  official.  As  he  points 
out,  two-thirds  of  the  boards  of  directors  are 
elected  by  member  banks.  Moreover,  their 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  How,  then,  can  these  directors  be 
regarded,  correctly,  as  public  officials?  Even 
the  Class  C  directors  of  the  Reserve  banks, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
are  paid  by  their  respective  Federal  Reserve 
banks  which  are  owned  by  member  banks. 
Is  a  person  a  government  official  if  he  is  not 
paid  by  the  Government? 

The  statement  that  the  methods  of  select- 
ing directors  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  "does 
not  mean  that  either  group  serves  private 
Interests"  is  unjustifiable  for  the  reason  that 
the  directors  would  be  violating  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  if  they  failed  to  serve  those  in- 
terests. For  example,  paragraph  8  of  section 
4  of  the  Act  sUtes  that  the  "board  of  direc- 
tors shall  administer  the  affairs  of  the  said 
[Federal  Reserve)  bank  with  due  regard 
for  the  claims  and  demands  of  other 
member  banks,  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions,  and  the  accommodation  of 
commerce.  Industry,  and  agricxilture."  Para- 
graph (c)  of  secUon  12B  of  the  act  reads: 
"The  time,  character,  and  volume  of  all 
purchases  and  sales  described  in  section  14 
of  this  act  as  eligible  for  open-market  opera- 
tions shall  be  governed  with  a  view  to  ac- 
commodating commerce  and  business  and 
with  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  the  general 
credit  situation  of  the  country." 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  In  this  bulletin 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia which  is  a  helpful  contribution  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  proper  Independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  political 
control  and  manipulation. 

9.  On  the  money  supply  and  the  economy. 
From  "Our  Amazing  Money  Supply"  (Lionel 
D.  Edie  &  Co..  Union  Trust  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa..  January  28.  1964)  : 

"Today,  the  money  supply  Is  expanding — 
and  expanding  rapidly.  What  does  this 
mean?  It  means  that  the  economy  has  more 
expansion  in  it  than  most  people  realize.  It 
means  that  we  will  continue  to  expand 
throughout  1964." 

S:  How  does  the  author  of  that  statement 
know  what  "most  people  realize"?  And  how 
can  that  author  know  that  "we  will  continue 
to  expand  throughout  1964"  since  no  one 
living  today  has  seen  tomorrow  or  can  know 
what  tomorrow  may  bring? 

And  as  to  an  expanding  money  supply  and 
an  expanding  economy:  If  an  expansion  of 
the  cvurency  brings  an  expanding  economy, 
the  aswer  is  simple — expand  the  c\arrency. 

When  Germany's  currency  was  expanding 
Into  astronomical  figures.  1920-23,  her  people 
were  sinking  to  the  level  of  "brown  bread 
and  paper  clothes." 

On  June  30.  1939.  the  volume  of  all  bank 
deposits  and  all  money  in  circulation  in  the 


United  States  of  America  was  7  percent 
igreater  than  on  June  30,  1937  (1926  equals 
ilOO);  the  index  of  industrial  production  was 
16  percent  lower  (1935-39  equals  100).  On 
December  31,  1929,  the  volume  of  money  and 
deposits  was  2.7  percent  greater  than  In  June 
30,  1929;  the  Index  of  industrial  production 
was  12  percent  lower.  On  June  30,  1929.  the 
volume  of  money  and  deposits  was  0.2  lower 
than  in  Jvme  30,  1926;  the  index  of  indus- 
trial production  was  20  percent  higher. 

Then  the  question  of  cause  and  effect  is 
Involved.  An  expansion  of  business  com- 
monly tends  to  draw  more  credit  into  lose. 
A  contraction  of  business  commonly  tends 
to  contract  the  volume  of  credit  in  use. 

10.  On  "The  Federal  Budget  for  1965." 
Prom  "Federal  Spending  Pacts,"  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Bulletin  No. 
208  (room  513,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  31)  : 

Spending  authority,  fiscal  1955  equals 
$57.1  bUllon;  expenditvires,  $64.4. 

Spending  authority,  fiscal  1964  equals 
$102.6  billion;  expenditures,  $98.4. 

S:  These  flg\ires  should  reveal  something 
of  the  degree  of  frenzy  that  marks  the 
spending  by  our  National  Government. 

And  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  orgy 
of  Government  spending?  It  Is  the  use  of 
Irredeemable  currency  which  deprives  the 
people  of  this  country  of  power  to  control 
the  public  purse  and,  consequently,  their 
Government.  We  have  a  runaway  Central 
Government.  That  Is  a  common  consequence 
of  Injecting  the  poison  of  Irredeemable  c\ir- 
rency  Into  a  nation. 

11.  On  loss  of  control  of  public  expendl- 
tiires  by  Congress.  Prom  "Controlling 
Federal  Expenditures"  (Tax  Foundation, 
Inc.,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 1963),  page  27. 

"The  extent  to  which  the  legislative 
branch  does  not  at  present  have  control  over 
this  spending  was  highlighted  in  an  analysis 
of  administrative  budget  proposals  for  1964 

i  In  the  Tax  Foundation's  Washington  Report. 
This  study  showed  that  Congress,  under  pres- 
ent procedures,  would  be  able  to  exercise 
effective  control  over  only  about  30  percent 
of  the  estimated  $98.8  billion  to  be  spent." 

S:  Dr.  Parker  of  the  foundation  raises  the 
question  of  whether  Congress  can  regain  its 
traditional  and  desirable  control  over  Federal 
expenditures  under  the  existing  system  or 
whether  there  must  be  basic  changes  In  pro- 

I  cedures  before  this  objective  can  be  attained. 
A  fundamental   consideration   to  bear  In 

I  mind  Is  that  the  UJS.  Government's  orgy  of 

\  spending  dates  from  the  Introduction  of  Ir- 
redeemable currency  In  this  country  In  1933. 
That  Is  the  common  consequence  of  the  iise 
of  Irredeemable  currency  which  deprives  the 
people  of  control  of  the  public  purse  and  of 
their  Central  Government. 

12.  "While  the  citizen  Is  deprived  of  his 
natural  right  to  protect  himself  by  owning 
gold."  Prom  Dr.  Melchior  Palyl's  "Our  Gold 
Standard  Is  Without  Discipline."  Chicago 
Tribune.  February  3, 1964: 

"  'A  sound  c\irrency  to  be  preserved  at  all 
htizards."  was  the  promise  of  the  1932  Demo- 
cratic platform.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  gold 
reserve  act  of  1934  scrapped  It." 

"Getting  off  gold  may  give  us  the  kind  of 
exhilaration  an  astronaut  experiences  when 
he  leaves  gravity  behind.  But  he  Is  not  likely 
to  fool  himself  as  some  p>eople  who  believe 
In  'demonetizing'  gold  for  good.  In  reality. 
It  Is  with  us  always — the  ultimate  meastire  of 
every  money's  value — whether  we  like  It  or 
not. 

"At  the  time  [1933-341.  the  charlatans  had 
a  heyday." 

"One  [alternative]  was  to  return  to  the 
gold  coin  standard  and  Its  'discipline,'  mean- 
ing the  free  convertibility  In  gold  (to  all 
comers)  of  the  legal  tender  at  a  fixed  gold 
price.  That  trims  the  spending  propensity  of 
the  politicians.    They  disliked  it  accordingly." 


"Our  monetary  setup  is  a  gold  standard  in 
form — without  the  discipline,  which  is  the 
substance.  This  is  called  an  international 
gold-bullion  standard.  Its  30-year  balance 
sheet  is  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  setup 
designed  to  establish  and  promote  perpetual 
inflation. 

"Indeed,  the  currency  Is  wide  open  to  tink- 
ering by  the  Government  while  the  citizen  is 
deprived  of  his  natural  right  to  protect  him- 
self by  owning  gold  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
He  must  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  fnis- 
trate  the  Infiatlon-happy  politicians  whose 
last  refuge  Is:  Devaluation,  open  or  con- 
cealed." 

13.  Correction  of  an  error.  The  following 
statenient  appeared  in  Item  5  of  Monetary 
Notes  for  February  1,  1964:  "Following  this 
order  [WPB  Order  L-208  of  Oct.  8,  1942]  there 
was  a  sharp  drop,  1943-45,  In  the  production 
of  gold  In  this  countrj — from  4,832,087  fine 
ounces  in  1941  and  3,583,080  fine  ounces  In 
1942  to  915,403  fine  ounces  In  1947."  The 
year  1947  shoiild  have  read  1945;  and  pro- 
duction fig;ireB  refer  to  refinery  production. 

Ratio  of  gold  to  nongold  money  and  de- 
posits, January  29,  1964  equals  4.6  percent. 
Ratio  for  1941  equals  24.6  percent.  Average 
for  1915-32,  pre-1934  data  equals  8.6  per- 
cent; range  of  yearly  averages,  1915-32  equals 
6.7-10.9  percent.  On  February  19,  1958,  be- 
fore the  persistent  drain  began.  Treasury 
gold  stock  was  $22,878  million.  On  February 
26.  1964,  It  was  down  to  $15,463  million.  The 
peak  was  $24,691  million  for  week  ending 
September  21,  1949.  Gold  earmarked  at  Re- 
serve banks  for  foreign  and  International  ac- 
counts was  $12,899  million  at  end  of  Janu- 
ary 1964.  Earmarked  gold  Is  not  Included  in 
monetary  gold  stock  of  the  United  States. 


"WHY  I'M  RUNNING  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT"—BY  SENATOR  BARRY 
GOLDWATER 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  Issue  of  the  New  Guard,  the 
magazine  of  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, there  Is  an  article  entitled  "Why 
I'm  Running  for  President,"  by  Barry  M. 

GOLDWATER. 

It  is  a  clear  and  provocative  statement 
of  principle  by  the  Nation's  leading  con- 
servative and  leading  candidate  for  the 
GOP  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

As  the  organizing  chairman  of  the  oflS- 
cial,  pledged,  and  endorsed  Goldwater- 
for-President  slate  of  delegates  entered 
in  the  Florida  primary  on  May  26, 1  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  call  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  In  his  usual  forthright  manner. 
Senator  Goldwater  states  that  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  his  duty  to  provide  a  clear 
cut  choice  to  the  voters  "of  voting  for  or 
rejecting  constitutional  principles"  for 
which  he  stands  and  that  this  is  the  rea- 
son for  seeking  the  Presidency. 

He  considers  his  candidacy  a  call  to 
duty  to  oppose  "welfare  statlsm  and  for- 
eign policy  weakness"  offered  by  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  past  and  at 
present. 
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I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  America: 
A   Call  to  Dwtt:   Wht   I'm  Running  roB 

PEESroENT 

(By  Senator  Bakrt  M.  Goldwatir) 
One  of  the  great  phenomena  of  modem 
American  politics  Is  the  manner  In  which 
some  ostensibly  self-effacing  men  become- 
in  their  own  opinion,  at  least— Indispensable 
candidates  for  elective  office.  But  despite 
this  syndrome,  our  history,  from  George 
Washington  on  down,  has  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment has  succeeded  primartly  because  It  re- 
jects such  dependency. 

Understandably,  there  can  be  no  greater 
personal  achievement  than  election  to  the 
highest  office  the  greatest  Nation  In  the 
world  can  offer,  but  anyone  who  places  per- 
sonal ambition  above  the  Interests  of  his 
country  should,  per  se,  be  considered  un- 
qualified for  the  post  he  seeks. 

Ideally,  candidates  should  spring  from  the 
people  themselves  or  from  the  Individuals 
belief  that  he  can  further  a  particular  cause 
to  which  he  Is  dedicated.  Neither  circum- 
stance, however,  leaves  room  for  the  candi- 
date who  seeks  office  solely  because  of  hlB 
personal  ambitions. 

Although  It  is  not  unique,  the  ascension 
of  individual  politicians  to  power  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  personal  determination  Is  more 
common  In  the  United  States  than  else- 
where m  the  free  world. 
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PARTIES  AND  FACTIONS 

In  England,  for  Instance,  the  popular  will 
historically  has  been  expressed  In  suPport  of 
the  man  whose  leadership,  political  philos- 
ophies and  experience  best  ^^f  "««:'* -^*°^" 
representative  of  his  own  political  faction^ 
Thus,  there  Is  seldom  more  than  one  serious 
candidate  for  Prime  Minister  put  forth  by 
either  the  Labor  or  Conservative  Party. 

Even  in  France,  so  famous  for  her  constent 
changes  in  administration,  the  head  of  state 
truly     represents     his     particular     political 
group.     Charles   de   Gaulle's   rise   to   power 
was   solely   a   question   of    PoP^lar   support 
springing   from   his  leadership  of  the  Free 
Sench  forces  In  World  War  n.     Although 
there  can  be  little  question  but  that  he  to- 
day exercises  more  power  than  most  of  his 
predecessors,  he  can  be  expected  to  hold  of- 
fice only  so  long  as  the  GauUlsts  have  popu- 
lar support.    There  Is  little  or  no  possibility 
that  anyone  else  In  his  own  political  orga- 
nization could  unseat  him.    When  and  If  De 
Gaulle  is  defeated,  he  will  go  down  with  his 
entire  political  faction,  not  alone  to  be  suc- 
ceeded  by   someone  In   that  party  who  be- 
lieves he  Is  better  qualified. 

The  two-party  system,  which  theoretically 
should  have  obviated  such  personal  ambi- 
tions, became  an  American  institution  soon 
after  the  birth  of  our  Republic.    Washington 
actually  was  the  only  man  in  our  history  to 
be     elected     unanimously,     but     unanimity 
ended   there.     His   successor,    John   Adams, 
won  the  Presidency  by  a  vote  of  71  to  68  and 
throughout  his  term  In  office  was  known  by 
his  opponents  as  "President  by  three  votes. 
Factionalism  buUt  up  during  Adams'  admin- 
istration and  the  power  of  party  surpassed 
that  of  the  Individual  Image.    Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Aaron  Burr  received  equal  votes  In 
the  next  Presidential  election  and  It  fell  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  decide  the 
issue      Jefferson  was  elected,  but  party  bit- 
terness was  such  that  Adams  refused  to  ride 
with  Jefferson  to  the  latter 's  inauguration. 
Later,  as  we  all  know,  the  two  patched  up 
their  differences  and  they  died  as  friends  on 
the  same  day— July  4, 1826. 

Jefferson  ran  for  the  Presidency  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  the  confusion  that  usually  re- 
sults from  associating  him  with  the  GOP  on 
the  Democratic  Party's  annual  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  observances  Is  understandable. 


Actually,  the  Republican  Party  to  which  Jef- 
ferson pledged  allegiance  later  became  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  regardless  of  these 
changes  in  label,  the  two-party  system  was 

here  to  stay.  . 

As  changes  occurred,  the  coexistence  of  old 
guard  and  avant-garde  elements  in  each 
party  made  it  impossible  for  the  politically 
ambitious  to  jockey  for  support. 

POWES    OR    PRINCIPLK? 

Today,  personal  ambition,  wealth,  and 
bought  power  have  become  decisive  factors 
in  both  nominating  conventions  and  elec- 
tions Such  old-line  party  workers  and  ex- 
perienced legislators  as  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Estes  Kefauver,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  found 
this  out.  If  they  had  not  known  It  before- 
hand In  1960,  when  all  were  defeated  by  a 
young  and  Inexperienced  candidate  who  had 
limitless  wealth  and  posed  as  the  champion 
of  both  extremes  within  his  own  party. 

One  reason  that  personal  ambition,  rather 
than  party  leadership  and  political  philos- 
ophy succeeds.  Is  a  lack  of  ajiy  sharp  de- 
lineation of  party  principles.  Fortunately, 
this  fuzziness  of  demarcation  Is  not  so  pro- 
nounced In  the  GOP.  as  It  Is  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  where  the  old  guard  has  been 
pushed  aside  by  labor-boss-controlled 
liberals. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  despite  the 
heavy  national  majority  of  Democratic  regis- 
tration, the  ratio  of  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican ballots  cast  In  our  national  elections 
Is  nearly  equal.  The  reason,  simply  put.  Is 
cross-voting  by  lifelong  Democrats  who  are 
disgusted  with  the  welfare  statlsm  and  for- 
eign policy  weakness  their  own  party  leader- 
ship offers. 

Within  the  Republican  Party,  divergencies 
of  opinions  are  comparatively  minor  in 
nature  and  only  one  set  of  principles  is 
needed.  Because  these  principles  are  con- 
servative in  nature,  the  Republican  Party 
has  become  the  representative  of  the  con- 
servative  philosophy 

Unfortunately,  some  Republicans  still  feel 
that  in  order  to  overcome  the  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  Democratic  Party  at  the  polls, 
it  is  necessary  to  water  down  or  "liberalize  ' 
GOP  principles.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
theory  is  that  the  Republican  Party  thus 
may  attract  the  liberal  "independent"  vote. 
This  formula  has  a  long  history  of  failure 
simply  because  the  "liberal"  Independent 
vote  like  the  liberal  Democrat  vote,  always 
has  been  and  will  be  cast  for  the  most  liberal 
candidate — a  liberal  Democrat 


TTNWAVEEING    CONSERVATISM 

In  the  past  3  years,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing awareness  within  the  Republican  Party 
that  the  best  opportunity  for  election  vic- 
tory rests  in  unwavering  adherence  to  con- 
servatism. Although  some  in  the  party  hier- 
archy perhaps  have  been  slower  than  rank- 
and-file  GOP  members  in  understanding  this, 
it.  nevertheless,  has  become  a  pretty  well-es- 
tablished fact  of  political  life. 

What  makes  sincere  conservatism  more  at- 
tractive to  the  voters  Is  as  simple  as  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  good  and  bad.  Every 
housewife  and  wage  earner  knows  the  dis- 
advantages of  overspending  the  household 
budget,  and  liberal -Inspired  and  planned 
deficits  on  the  governmental  level  are  Just 
as  repulsive.  In  more  than  30  years  of  catas- 
trophic failure  of  welfare  State  programs  and 
spineless  foreign  policy,  the  voter  has  de- 
veloped ever-greater  respect  for  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln.  This  respect  has  not  been  acquired 
solely  by  members  of  our  party,  but  by  in- 
dependents and  a  large  percentage  of  Demo- 
crats. ^,        . 

Paradoxically,  proof  that  conservatism  is 
more  attractive  to  the  voters  than  is  liberal- 
Ism  may  be  found  in  those  same  statewide 
election    contests    "moderate"    Republicans 


point  to  as  support  for  the  opposite  view. 
in  the  large  Eastern  States,  where  moderate 
Republicans  win  by  such  overwhelming  ma- 
jorttles,  for  instance,  we  And  that  the  has  c 
reasons  for  their  victories  rests  In  a  pubUc 
disavowal  of  the  more  liberal  programs  cham- 
pioned by  their  Democratic  opponents^  Al- 
though large  blocs  of  conservative  voters 
Sve  remained  at  home  on  election  day  dur- 
ing such  contests,  the  outpouring  of  inde- 
nendent  and  Democratic  votes  in  opposition 
S  the  far-out  llberaUsm  of  the  E|emocra«c 
candidate  has  been  sufficient  to  give  mod- 
erate" Republican  candidates  victory. 

T«iay.  it  should  be  obvious  to  all  Republi- 
cans that  the  conservatism  '^"^^^,,;^^!,^; 
dependent  bloc  and  the  Dem^^^^^^^/^J 
Iteelf  can  be  further  augmented  by  the 
strength  of  the  conservative  voters  who  have 
stayed  home  in  protest  against  watered- 
down  principles.  The  development  of  this 
understanding,  of  course.  w°i^d  mining 
the  possibility  of  party  nomination  on  the 
basis  of  personality. 

The  emergence  of  the  candidate  who  Is  in- 
spired only  because  of  P«"opt^  ^  ko!?.^ 
perhaps  IS  traceable  to  this  mistaken  beltef 
In  the  drawing  power  of  liberalism.  T^e 
personally  ambitious,  or  opportunistic.  bvX- 
^i  few  pangs  of  conscience  at  the  thought 
of  tallorlSThls  own  political  beliefs  to  suit 
thJ  occasion,  whereas  the  candidate  who 
stands  unshakeably  firm  on  principle, 
whether  that  principle  be  liberalism  or  con- 
seriratlsm,  cannot  conscientiously  weaken  or 
change  for  the  purpose  of  winning  votes. 

NO  COMPROMISE 

This  has  been  proved  in  both  major  politi- 
cal parties  in  recent  years.     We  have  wit- 
ness^ supposedly   co^"'^"'^„^Pf  "^ 
candidates   become  moderates  in  the   hope 
of  picking  up  election  strengt^  °!'^Jy,y'J^f 
that  the  formula  doesn't  work  at  the  polls. 
Personally,  I  have  never  been  able  to  alter 
my  convictions  for  the  sake  of  winning  votes 
and  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  circumsUnce 
which  could  force  me  to  do  so.     I  first  ran  for 
office  because  a  number  of  ArizonlaM  felt  I 
best    represented    their    own  ^Pol^tlcal    phi- 
losophy      Their    insistence    that    I    could 
strengthen  the  conservative  cause  by  running 
for  the  senate  seat  I  now  hold  convinced  me 
that  I  should  run.     My  decision  to  seek  ^ 
Republican     presidential     nomination     was 
based  upon  these  same  factors. 

I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  do  not  have 
and  never  have  had  any  personal  ambition 
to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  Iw^d.  T^e 
prospects  that  I  may  win  the  elect  on  would 
be  frightening  except  for  the  obligation  I 
owe,  as  an  American,  to  all  those  whoee  un- 
wavering dedication  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples is  the  best  hope  of  survival  in  Ire«ion^ 
I  believe  I  can  give  them  the  choice  of  voting 
for  or  rejecting  these  principles  as  I  under- 
stand them. 


A  MASSIVE  ATTACK  ON  READING 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr-^^^f^JT^ 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record     and    include    extraneous 

matter.  _   ., 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  comprehensive  assault 
on  reading  is  needed  to  develop  the  most 
valuable  tool  that  education  can  offer- 
reading.  It  must  not  be  a  minor  effort, 
handled  by  amateurs,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  success.    In  the  following 
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speech  I  have  outlined  a  proposed  ap- 
proach which  I  believe  is  both  practical 
and  possible.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  help  in  the  job  of 
developing  literate  human  beings  who 
can  effectively  participate  in  our  soci- 
ety—to elevate  literacy  upon  which  our 
democracy  depends. 

Following  is  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  Conference  on  Read- 
ing for  Educators,  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Newark,  Del.,  March  7,  1964: 
Address  of  Congressman  John  E.  Fogartt, 

OF  Rhode  Island 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  men  and  women  who  are  providing  pro- 
fessional leadership  for  developing  literate 
Individuals  in  our  society.  You  share  with 
your  colleagues  throughout  the  Nation  a 
heavy  responsibility.  In  this  era  of  great 
change,  new  demands  of  both  qtiallty  and 
quantity  are  being  placed  upon  American 
education.  Today,  as  perhaps  never  before, 
there  is  no  higher  calling  than  that  of  the 
educator.  It  is  to  you  and  to  ovx  schools 
that  the  Nation  loolts  for  the  struct\ire  and 
shape  of  our  future. 

As  masters  of  reading  skills  you  face  a  spe- 
cial challenge  of  Inspiring  and  stimulating 
both  teachers  and  students  to  the  full  at- 
tainment of  their  potentials.  Those  among 
you  who  are  serving  our  elementary  schools 
provide  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
whole  hoiise  of  education  rests. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  today  about 
a  Job  begun — and  a  Job  yet  to  be  done  In 
American  education.  This  Job  is  to  develop 
literate  human  beings  who  can  effectively 
participate  In  o\ir  society — to  elevate  literacy 
upon  which  our  democracy  depends.  You, 
as  the  experts,  must  provide  the  leadership 
for  undertaking  this  task;  I,  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  wish  to  seek  ways  to  help 
you. 

My  appearance  before  you  today  reminds 
me  of  a  classroom  tale  which  was  recently 
related  tome: 

An  extremely  nearsighted  schoolteacher 
was  rapidly  losing  his  temper,  because  many 
of  his  students  apparently  neglected  their 
lesson.  "You  at  the  back  of  the  class — what 
was  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Carta?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well    th«n.   can   you   tell   me   what   the 
Gordon  Riots  were?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"I  assigned  that  yesterday.  What  were 
you  doing  last  night?" 

"I  was  out  drinking  beer  with  some 
friends. " 

The  schoolteacher  gasped,  and  his  face 
went  almost  pxorple.  "You  have  the  audacity 
to  stand  there  and  tell  me  that.  How  do  you 
expect  to  pass  your  examination?" 

"Well,  I  don't.  I'm  an  electrician,  and 
I  Just  C£une  here  to  fix  the  lights." 

Like  the  electrician,  I  may  be  ill  prepared 
to  answer  specific  inquiries.  But  perhaps, 
like  him,  I  can  help  to  repair  the  lights,  to 
cast  illumination  on  a  subject  that  concerns 
us  all.  This  Is  the  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  play  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  related  to  reading  and  literacy. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  an  active  participant  in  research  and 
development  activity  In  a  variety  of  fields. 
Modern  agriculture,  of  course,  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  Government  research  aid  for  many 
of  its  present-day  accomplishments.  Gov- 
ernmental research  and  development  was 
greatly  accelerated  during  and  after  the 
second  World  War  and  with  astounding  suc- 
cess— especially  in  the  medical,  physical,  and 
space  sciences.  Now,  governmental  leaders 
are  beginning  to  look  at  the  educational, 
sociological,  and  economic  problems  of  our 
society  In  a  similar  way.  People  in  Wash- 
ington are  asking  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
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m;nt  can  do  to  translate  sensible  ideas  in 
ttese  fields  Into  sound  and  effective  action. 

Yoxu"  vital  and  continuing  interest  In  the 
development  of  literate  Individuals  has 
bjldged  the  progress  accomplished  since  the 
d4ys  of  the  Hornbook  and  the  McGuffey 
readers  to  the  acute  need  for  progress  that 
11(!8  ahead.  Popular  publications  reflect  the 
complexity  of  your  task  in  the  con  trover- 
si  il  aspects  of  reading. 

Can  Johnny  read  or  cant  he?  we  are  asked. 
Is  he  a  better  or  poorer  reader  than  his 
forefathers?  Should  teachers  use  a  "look- 
say"  method,  a  phonics  method,  or  some 
ccmblnatlon  of  both?  I  continually  encoun- 
t*-  words  and  phrases  like  "phonics,"  "pho- 
netics," "phonemlcs,"  "the  augmented  Ro- 
man alphabet,"  "the  Bloomfleld-Barnhart 
a]iproach,"  and  so  forth.  If  there  Is  some 
ccnfuslon  in  the  public  mind,  perhaps  this 
Is]  understandable.  There  is,  I  hear,  some 
qliestlon  among  the  specialists  themselves 
over  the  best  phonics  approach — and  how 
tc  use  It  and  when  to  use  it. 

Now  what  can  the  Federal  Government 
contribute  toward  solving  this  sort  of  prob- 
lem? What  is  Its  proper  and  effective  role? 
One  example  of  a  federally  supported  pro- 
giam  which  brought  significant  changes  to 
our  high  schools  was  the  physics  program  of 
tlie  Physical  Science  Study  Committee.  For 
tills  program,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation provided  funds  which  enabled  an 
outstanding  group  of  physicists  and  edu- 
ciitors  to  focus  their  attention  upon  high 
school    physics.      After    materials    were    de- 

V  sloped  by  this  group,  teachers  were  trained 
t<»  use  them  in  workshops  and  institutes 
a-ound  the  country.    The  total  cost  of  this 

V  jnture  was  approximately  $14  million.  The 
net  result — Is  that  this  program  Is  currently 
bslng  used  by  nearly  75  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents receiving  high  school  physics  Instruc- 
tion In  the  United  States.     In  a  brief  span 

0  r  years,  the  teaching  of  physics  was  brought 
up  to  date,  up  to  the  potentials  of  modem 
knowledge  and  teaching  skills  and  student 
cipablUty. 

Although  there  is  at  present  no  under- 
tiklng  of  this  magnitude  in  reading,  some 
notable  accomplishments  are  underway. 
Cne  of  my  congressional  committee  respon- 
s  blUtles  brings  me  in  close  contact  with  the 
c  X)perative  research  program  of  the  Office  of 

1  ducatlon.  This  program  has  provided  funds 
f  >r  a  number  of  basic  and  applied  research 
undertakings  pertaining  to  reading.  For 
eicample: 

One  researcher  Is  studying  the  effectlve- 
r  ess  of  beginning  the  formal  teaching  of 
reading  in  kindergarten.  Although  some 
aducators  have  argued  for  years  that  many 
children  can  be  taught  to  read  at  earlier 
ages  than  they  are  now  taught,  no  research 
las  been  conducted  either  to  prove  or  dls- 
irove  It.  The  results  of  this  study  could 
l»e  of  great  significance  to  reading  instruc- 
tion. 

The  structure  of  children's  language  was 
(ompared  with  the  language  used  in  text- 
t>ooks  in  another  study.  The  researcher 
found  that  the  oral  language  children  use 
Is  far  more  advanced  than  the  language  of 
^e  books  in  which  they  are  taught  to  read. 

In  a  third  study  the  language  growth  of 
(ihlldren  Is  being  studied  over  the  span  of 
•he  elementary  school  years  and  through 
;  unlor  and  senior  high  school.  A  longitudl- 
:ial  study  of  language  development  such  as 
Ills  has  never  been  conducted  before  and 
will  give  us  for  the  first  time  a  picture  of 
:iow  language  and  reading  skills  grow. 

In  a  fourth  study,  the  Investigator  Is  at- 
i,emptlng  to  determine  what  communication 
>arrler8  exist  for  the  culturally  deprived. 
:ie  will  then  attempt  to  develop  ways  to 
Evaluate  these  differences. 
!  A  fifth  study  has  focused  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  illiterate  adolescents  how 
to  read.  If  this  researcher  succeeds,  he  may 
tontrlbute  materially  to  reducing  the  num- 


ber of  students  who  drop  out  of  school. 
And,  he  may  well  provide  some  vital  clues  to 
attacking  the  overarching  problem  of  adult 
illiteracy. 

A  sixth  group  has  undertaken  an  explor- 
atory study  of  reading  patterns  among  high 
school  students.  These  researchers  seek  to 
determine  whether  specified  training  in 
reading  will  result  in  significantly  better 
reading  ability  within  various  technical 
areas. 

In  addition  to  these  six  exploratory  stud- 
ies, the  cooperative  research  program  Is 
also  supporting  11  curriculum  study  centers 
within  the  framework  of  Its  Project  English. 
Since  the  purpose  of  these  centers  is  to 
develop  curricular  materials,  the  impact  of 
reading  upon  each  center's  activity  is  of 
immediate  concern.  One  of  the  centers,  for 
example,  is  developing  reading  and  language 
materials  and  teaching  guides  which  will 
be  used  In  Junior  high  schools  serving  chil- 
dren from  poor  and  culturally  disadvantaged 
areas.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  here  be- 
cause educators  have  found  that  available 
materials  are  usually  unsuccessful  with 
these  children.  Another  center  supported 
through  Project  English  has  as  a  major  ob- 
jective the  development  of  a  series  of  films 
on  methods  of  teaching  reading  In  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  These  films  will  be  used  In 
the  training  of  teachers. 

These  studies,  in  which  many  of  you  are 
involved,  form  a  firm  basis  for  advancing  our 
knowledge  about  reading.  As  many  of  us 
know,  plans  for  further  studies  next  year  are 
also  impressive.  The  Office  of  Education  In- 
tends, first,  to  support  a  number  of  field  tests 
of  first-grade  reading  programs  In  various 
parts  of  the  country;  second,  to  establish 
a  study  group  which  will  investigate  needed 
basic  research  in  reading;  and,  third,  to  re- 
late activities  in  reading  to  current  develop- 
ments within  the  various  behavioral  and  bio- 
logical sciences.  Each  of  these  efforts  is  di- 
rected toward  an  evident  problem  in  read- 
ing. 

These  are  the  types  of  studies  in  reading 
which  are  being  or  have  been  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  They  also  typify  the  kinds 
of  projects  which  receive  support  from  pri- 
vate foundations  or  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  well  to  evaluate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  research  now 
underway  in  reading,  to  ask  whether  the 
present  decentralized  attack  on  reading 
problems  is  accomplishing  enough,  whether 
our  current  research  ventures  in  reading  are 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  bring  about  de- 
sired and  widespread  Improvement. 

In  weighing  these  questions,  in  finding  a 
perspective  on  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
we  may  recall  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  spent  about  $14  million  on  a  co- 
ordinated program  to  develop  and  strength- 
en the  teaching  of  physics  in  high  school. 
This  effort  was  vastly  successful.  But  we 
might  also  reflect  that  physics  Is  often  nei- 
ther a  required  course  nor  even  a  course  of- 
fered In  many  high  schools,  that  many  stu- 
dents have  no  contact  with  it  whatever. 

In  teaching  our  children  to  read,  however, 
we  are  speaking  of  a  central  enterprise  of 
education,  involving  every  child  who  at- 
tends our  schools.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
need  to  open  doors  to  the  written  word, 
to  develop  what  is  surely  the  most  valuable 
tool  that  education  can  offer. 

The  need  to  expand  our  reading  skills,  to 
elevate  America's  literacy  Is  so  comprehen- 
sive that  I  canrxot  Imagine  how  the  present 
research,  worthvfhile  as  it  may  be,  can  pos- 
sibly be  enough.  As  one  who  was  Involved 
in  the  development  of  our  present  high  level 
of  medical  research,  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  the  educational  community  needs  to 
initiate  a  comprehensive  assault  on  reading, 
that  such  an  effort  abimdantly  calls  for  sup- 
port and  that  the  time  for  this  effort  and 
support  Is  now. 
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It  cannot  and  must  not  be  a  minor  effort, 
handled  by  amateurs  If  we  are  to  have  any 
Sope  of  success.  The  best  minds  in  oiu- 
Nation  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  It. 
It  presents.  In  my  Judgment,  a  classic  op- 
portunity for  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
publishers,  and  Federal  agencies  to  Join 
together  In  a  project  aimed  at  developing 
literacy  as  expeditiously  and  as  effectively 
as  our  resources  will  permit. 

Five  or  ten  years  ago.  few  people  would 
bave  considered  a  Federal  agency  as  a  BO^^e 
of  fimds  for  such  a  project.  Today.  It 
would  be  eligible  for  funds  from  several  Fed- 
eral sources.  The  Cooperative  Research 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Education,  as  one  ex- 
ample, might  well  place  Its  staff  and  re- 
sources  behind  a  massive  research  approach 
to  reading.  But.  however  It  Is  s^Pforted. 
research  on  reading  cannot  move  ahead  with- 
out expert  leadership.  You  and  your  col- 
leagues  must  provide  that  leadership 

Is  our  meeting  today  a  proper  place  to 
set  a  project  of  this  Importance  Into  mo- 
tion?    If  It  Isn't,  where  shall  we  find  a  more 

^'^Now!'what  might  result  from  the  massive 
study  which  I  have  outlined?  Generally.  I 
would  hope  for  a  highly  literate  populace  In 
the  years  ahead.  Specifically.  I  would  hope 
that  as  our  young  people  become  adults 
they  will  be  equipped  to  share  responsibility 
in  the  democratic  process,  trained  to  criti- 
cally analyze  Issues  in  today's  complex,  fast- 
moving  world,  and  prepared  to  take  a  proud 
part  within  the  business  and  professional 
and  cultural  spheres  of  our  society. 

Are  these  goals  beyond  reach  of  our  Na- 
tion, a  nation  which  is  about  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon?  ^     ,. 

I  think  not.  I  think  that  our  opportunity 
is  now  at  hand  to  construct  the  sturdiest  of 
foundations  for  American  education,  and 
that  this  is  the  time  and  the  place  to  begin. 
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STANDARDS    PROGRAM   OPERATED 
BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  tMr.  Senner]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     SENNER.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
standards  program  operated  by  the  De- 
partment  of   Commerce  is  basically   a 
sound  program  and  fairly  simple  one. 
An  industry  which  desires  to  develop  a 
standard  for  its  product  develops  a  con- 
sensus which  is  then  transmitted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  Interested 
elements  in  that  industry  for  comment. 
If  the  returns  are  substantially  favorable, 
then  the  Department  of  Commerce  pro- 
mulgates the  standard  as  a  voluntary 
standard.    When    procedures    are    ad- 
hered to  by  the  Department,  Govern- 
ment-Industry cooperation  in  this  vital 
area  serves  the  Nation  well. 

When  the  lumber  industry  developed 
the  present  American  Lumber  Standard 
in  1953  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Justice  and  with 
the  specific  approval  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
proposal  was  distributed  for  comment  to 
approximately  3,000  individuals  and 
companies  within  the  lumber  Industry. 
Comments  on  the  then  proposed  Amer- 
ican Lumber  Standard  were.  I  under- 
stand, received  from  fewer  than  100  in- 


dividuals and  companies.    On  the  basis 
of  what  the  Department  then  considered 
an  adequate  sample,  the  present  Amer- 
ican   Lumber    standard— R^l  6-53    was 
promulgated.    Those  concerned  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  and  action  resulted. 
Ten  years  later,  the  same  Department 
of  Commerce  has  fostered  development 
of  an  acceptor  list  of  more  than  20.000 
names    of    individuals    and    compames 
within  the  lumber  industry  to  which  it 
proposes  to  submit  revisions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lumber  Standard  for  comment.    In 
addition    to     including     such     obvious 
groups  as  lumber  producers,  architects, 
engineers  and  home  builders,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  gratuitously 
added  such  groups  as  the  Casket  Manu- 
facturers    Association,     the     National 
Builders  Hardware  Association  and  the 
Heating,    Piping    &    Air    Conditioning 
Contractors  Association.     The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  even  went  so  far  as 
to  include  the  Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  In- 
stitute and  the  Plasterers  Association. 
Since  possible  sources  of  comment  had 
not  even  then  been  exhausted,  the  man- 
ufacturers of  competitive  products  such 
as  the  Insulation  Board  Institute  and 
the  National  Particle  Board  Association 
and  the  Plywood  Research  Foundation 
were  also  invited  to  give  their  opinions. 
The  proposed  revision  in  the  standard, 
which  applies  only  in  the  United  States 
is  also  to  be  submitted  to  the  Douglas 
Fir  Export  Co.  for  comment.    It  would 
scarcely  do,  the  Department  evidently 
judged,  to  limit  comments  on  an  Ameri- 
can standard  to  Americans  and  their 
domestic  markets. 

The  reason  for  my  selecting  the  names 
of  these  organizations  out  of  the  list  of 
more  than  200  organizations  who  were 
asked  to  submit  a  cross  section  of  their 
membership  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  those 
to  whom  the  revised  standard  would  be 
sent,  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  seems  to  be  bending 
over   backward   to   make   certain   that 
anyone  and  everyone  who  cares  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  revision  in  the 
American  lumber  standard  can  do  so. 
Although  I  might  question  the  necessity 
for  inclusion  of  certain  of  these  groups, 
I  know  of  no  better  method  for  the  De- 
partment  of    Commerce    to    determine 
what  the  economic  impact  the  proposed 
lumber  standard  will  have  on  our  econ- 
omy than  to  query  this  broad  representa- 
tive group   of  American  Industry   and 
commerce. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  a  con- 
scious effort  by  the  Department  to  estab- 
lish   a    broadly    representative    group, 
there  are  those  individuals  and  com- 
panies in  our  country  who  have  sought 
by  every  means  available  to  them  to 
delay  or  deny  the  "vote"  on  this  issue. 
A  program  which  involves  reengineer- 
ing  of  a  product  such  as  lumber  can 
variously  aflfect  the  vested  interests  of 
different  groups  in  our  country.   The  ex- 
tent of  the  impact  of  such  a  change, 
however,  can  best  be  determined  by  an 
objective  appraisal  of  the  facts  not  by 
impassioned  politically  oriented  charges 
or  complaints. 

I  look  at  the  program  of  the  improve- 
ment in  our  lumber  standards  as  a  non- 


partisan issue  of  considerable  interest  to 
all  consumers  of  lumber  and  to  all  those 
who  produce  the  product.    However,  I 
find  it  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how 
common  carriers  or  transporters  of  lum- 
ber whether  by  water,   truck,   or  rail 
should  be  expected  to  render  an  Informed 
opinion  determining  the  extent  to  which 
an  engineered  size  of  lumber  is  better 
suited  for  construction.    For  example,  I 
doubt  seriously  that,  when  milk  cartons 
were  introduced,  the  milkman  who  de- 
livers the  product  to  the  American  house- 
wife was  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  glass  containers  or  milk  car- 
tons should  be  approved  as  a  standard 
method  of  packaging  within  the  indus- 
try.   Consequently.  I  find  it  a  little  sur- 
prising that  a  Distribution  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
enter  the  controversy  in  a  manner  which 
appears  to  be  prejudging  the  action  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  • 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shoiild  be 
Involved  in  a  question  of  industry  stand- 
ards if  the  Department  of  Commerce 
renders  a  judgment  that  Is  clearly  arbi- 
trary and  capricious.  However.  I  do  not 
presume  that  the  man  selected  by  my 
party  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  needs  the  advice 
of  a  distribution  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  ren- 
der a  sound  decision  on  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  lumber  standards. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  who 
may  not  be  informed  on  the  issue  raised 
by  the  change  in  the  American  lumber 
standard,   a  brief   explanation  may  be 
helpful.    Some  lumber  which  is  sold  in 
the  United  States  is  seasoned  or  dried  be- 
fore it  is  sold.    Other  lumber  Is  sawed 
and  planed  and  sold  in  the  green  or  un- 
seasoned condition.    Regardless  of  what 
the  moisture  condition  of  lumber  is  when 
it  is  sold  by  a  lumber  mUl.  all  lumber 
dries   to   an   average   moisture   content 
based  upon  the  relative  humidity  in  the 
area  in  which  it  is  used.    Lumber  which 
is  sold  in  the  seasoned  condition  is  al- 
ready shrunk  to  about  the  size  it  wUl 
remain  during  its  useful  life.     Lumber 
which    is    sold    green    or    unseasoned 
shrinks  as  it  dries  out.     Consequently, 
where  lumber  is  in  use  today  it  is  of  two 
different  sizes  depending  upon  whether 
it  was  sold  in  the  seasoned  or  unseasoned 
condition.    For  example,  a  2  by  4  which 
is  to  be  sold  in  the  dry  condition  is  dried 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  planer.    It  is  sur- 
faced today  at  1%  by  3%  inches  when  it 
is  stUl  full  of  moisture.    As  the  green  2 
by  4  loses  its  moisture  content  through 
normal  evaporation,  it  shrinks  and  be- 
comes smaller  than  the  dry  2  by  4     The 
impact  of  such  variations  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  aU  softwood  lumber  by  con- 
sumers is  readily  apparent. 

Given  these  simple  facts,  the  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Standards  Committee,  a 
group  of  men  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  from  among  producers,  ar- 
chitects, engineers,  builders,  and  user 
groups,  took  the  scientific  findings  of  the 
Forests  Products  Laboratory  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  designed 
a  new  2  by  4  which  would  be  identical 
in  size  whether  it  was  sold  in  the  green 
or  the  dried  condition.    In  other  words. 
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the  new  standard  is  based  upon  the  conf 
sumer  interest  and  equates  the  size  ojf 
lumber  in  use  rather  than  equating  it  it 
size  at  the  mill.  In  the  process  of  re- 
designing the  size  of  lumber  its  strength 
was  maintained  and  at  the  same  time  ft 
raw  materials  saving  was  made  possible. 
This  will  permit  further  conservation  ojf 
our  precious  natural  resource — the  liv- 
ing tree. 

There  is  not  any  question  but  that 
some  competitive  relationships  withiii 
the  industry  are  going  to  be  affected- - 
change  and  counterchange  are,  after  all , 
the  basis  for  competition  in  a  free  soj- 
ciety.  For  example,  for  years  manufac- 
turers of  lumber  which  is  sold  in  th» 
green  condition  have  sold  less  wood  to 
the  American  consumers  than  have  lumj- 
ber  producers  who  have  sold  dry  lumbe^. 
In  other  words,  the  man  who  intends  tp 
sell  his  product  unseasoned  cuts  smallek" 
pieces  out  of  logs  than  the  man  who  in- 
tends to  sell  it  seasoned.  This  practice 
developed  during  World  War  II.  Und* 
the  new  standard,  the  same  size  piece  a|f 
wood  is  cut  out  of  the  log  whether  thje 
producer  intends  to  sell  it  in  a  seasone 
or  unseasoned  condition.  The  savings  it 
raw  material,  however,  will  not  mea| 
that  all  lumber  sold  in  the  United  State 
Is  going  to  be  seasoned.  The  cost 
drying  lumber  before  it  is  sent  to  tl 
planer  whether  dried  through  a  kiln 
stacked  in  a  yard  and  air  dried  over 
fairly  long  period  of  time,  is  such  as  tp 
make  the  cost  of  manufacturing  dr^ 
lumber  considerably  higher  than  manu- 
facturing green  lumber.  In  those  mail- 
kets  where  green  lumber  has  traditior 
ally  been  used  I  see  no  reason  why  it  wi|l 
not  continue  to  be  u.sed.  Cost  of  mam 
facturing  green  lumber  will  not  rise  or 
bit  because  of  this  new  standard.  As 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  slight  saving 
in  raw  material  even  for  the  green  U 
ber  manufacturer.  Consequently, 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  but  bene 
fit  to  the  consumer  of  lumber  in  tl 
United  States  that  can  come  out  of  th^ 
new  standard. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the  alai 
raised  by  certain  eastern  wholesalers  Of 
green  lumber  who  assert  this  new  stand- 
ard will  tend  to  put  all  of  the  eastern 
seaports  out  of  business  because  of  the 
loss  of  the  market  for  green  lumbe^. 
Many  of  these  same  gentlemen  who  now 
lament  the  passing  of  lucrative  business 
in  cargo  shipments  of  domestic  lumbe^", 
testified  against  the  U.S.  lumber  indus- 
try before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commissiom 
and  there  stated  that  80  percent  of  their 
waterborne  shipments  of  green  lumbdr 
came  from  Canada.  They  declared  as 
well,  since  it  then  served  their  immediate 
purpose,  that  they  bought  Canadia^n 
lumber  because  there  v;a.s  no  adequate 
source  of  lumber  in  the  United  States. 
Their  sudden,  vocal  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  U.S.  lumber  Industry  echoes 
hollowly  against  the  mocking  laughter  if 
their  earlier  position. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  ne 
standard  that  lumber  must  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  seasoned  or  unseason^ 
condition.  The  choice  is  up  to  the  man- 
ufacturer and /or  his  customers.  ] 

The  fact  that  more  pieces  of  lumber 
may  be  cut  out  of  a  log.  If  the  new  stand- 
ard is  approved,  has  been  used  by  son^e 


who  oppose  the  standard  as  a  reason  for 
disapproving  the  standard.  They  seem 
to  argue  on  the  one  hand  that  those 
who  own  trees  will  be  unduly  benefited 
by  the  change  in  the  standard  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  change  will 
cause  an  overproduction  of  lumber  in  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
lumber  industry  is  already  facing  eco- 
nomic difBculties. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  if  this  issue  is  to  be  decided  on 
the  question  of  conservation  of  our  for- 
ests, then  let  the  record  clearly  show 
that  I  stand  on  the  side  of  the  conserva- 
tionist. Let  it  show  as  well  that  not  only 
the  private  timber  will  appreciate  in 
value  but  that  the  vast  timber  holdings 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  become 
more  valuable  too.  The  return  from 
timber  sales  in  both  private  and  public 
forests,  influences  the  degree  of  forest 
management  which  can  be  undertaken 
and  forest  management  holds  the  key  to 
true  conservation. 

Since  the  U.S.  Government  is  the 
largest  single  owner  of  commercial 
forests  in  the  United  States,  and,  inci- 
dentally, almost  the  only  source  of  raw 
material  for  the  lumber  industry  in  my 
State  where  this  standard  is  warmly  en- 
dorsed. I  would  think  that  all  American 
citizens  would  favor  any  change  in  a 
lumber  standard  which  would  tend  to 
conserve  the  public -owned  forests  of  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  my  impression  that  some  of  the  very 
companies  who  so  vigorously  oppose  the 
standards  in  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  a  drive  to  get  the  U.S.  Government  to 
increase  its  sale  of  logs  from  the  public 
lands  in  that  area.  If  this  standard  will 
benefit  the  owner  of  conmiercial  forest 
lands  in  the  United  States.  I  again  say 
that  is  fine.  There  are  4'2  million  pri- 
vate forest  land  owners  scattered 
throughout  the  50  States.  If  they  can 
benefit  economically  because  of  a  change 
in  the  standard.  I  am  all  for  it.  Our 
natural  history  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  surest  way  to  sponsor  the  husband- 
ing of  a  resource  is  to  increase  its  value. 

The  leaders  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry, one  of  the  keystones  of  our  econ- 
omy, have  estimated  that  an  annual  sav- 
ings of  $100  million  to  home  buyers  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  lum- 
ber standard.  This  is  easy  to  understand 
when  it  is  realized  that  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  single-family  houses 
built  in  the  United  States  utilize  lumber 
as  a  basic  construction  material  whether 
the  lumber  which  Is  to  go  into  a  house 
was  sold  at  the  mill  in  a  seasoned  or  un- 
seasoned condition. 

The  March  16, 1964.  edition  of  Railway 
Age  very  succinctly  summarizes  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  proponents  to  the  new 
lumber  size  attribute  to  the  new  stand- 
ard: 
Smaller  Lumber  Sizes  Seen  as  Help  to  Rails 

Railroads,  as  well  as  lumber  producers  and 
consumers,  could  benefit  from  smaller  size 
standards  being  advocated  by  some  lumber 
manufacturers.  J.  G.  Manning,  traflBc  man- 
ager. West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association, 
figures  It  about  like  this:  "Smaller  sizes  (e.g., 
l>4-lnch  thickness  for  lumber  now  finished 
at  1%  Inches)  wUl  not  affect  per  car  rev- 
enues of  railroads.    A  carload  of  lumber  will 


weigh  about  the  same  as  It  does  now  so 
freight  charges  will  be  the  same.  But  a  car 
will  carry  a  few  more  board  feet  measure,  so 
the  buyer  will  save  a  small  percentage  of 
freight.  Meantime,  the  smaller  streamlined 
sizes  will  make  lumber  more  competitive 
with  other  materials,  which  are  often  pro- 
duced close  to  building  sites  and  hauled  by 
truck.  As  lumber  thus  strengthens  Its  place 
In  the  construction  field.  It  can  be  expected 
to  move  eaistward,  principally  by  raU,  in 
greater  total  volume."  The  proposed  new 
sizes.  Mr.  Manning  explains,  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  feeling  that  more  wood  than 
necessary  is  being  used  In  most  building 
work.  This,  he  says,  "Is  a  carryover  from 
years  ago  when  lumber  prices  reflected  low 
log  and  labor  costs.  Now,  laboratory  testing, 
engineering  data  and  experience  have  com- 
bined to  prove  that  lumber  will  do  the  job  in 
the  smaller  sizes."  If  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  new  standards 
are  expected  to  save  material,  time,  and 
money  for  users,  because  they  will  permit 
marketing  throughout  the  country  of  uni- 
form sizes  of  both  dry  and  unseasoned  lum- 
ber. Approval,  however,  seems  likely  to  be 
strongly  opposed  by  some  port  and  shipping 
Interests  and  some  limiber  dealers  on  both 
coasts,  which  now  use  Intercoastal  water 
transport  for  green  timber.  Limaber  ranks 
high  among  all  commodities  shipped  by  rail; 
represents  by  far  the  largest  single  com- 
modity moved  west  to  east  transcontlnent- 
ally.  The  Douglas-fir  region  of  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  alone,  according  to 
Mr.  Manning,  sends  about  250.000  carloads 
a  year  over  virtually  every  railroad  In  the 
country.  But  Inroads  of  competing  materials 
have  allegedly  prevented  the  industry  from 
Increasing  Its  shipments  "to  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  economy  of  the  country." 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  charge 
that  the  new  lumber  standard  represents 
somehow  a  struggle  between  the  "bigs" 
and  "smalls"  in  the  lumber  industry 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  prejudging  the 
case.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  lumber  Industry  includes 
more  than  30,000  manufacturing  units, 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  with  an 
average  employment  per  mill  of  ap- 
proximately 16  persons.  This  compares 
with  an  average  of  about  57  persons  for 
all  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  the 
largest  three  or  four  companies  account 
for  about  7  percent  of  the  production  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States.  Let  the 
opponents  of  this  new  standard  compare 
that  figure  with  the  concentration  of 
production  in  the  steel,  aluminum,  glass, 
and  plastics  industries  which  are  highly 
competitive  with  lumber  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  make  no  effort  to  prejudge  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
this  matter.  I  am  content  to  let  the  in- 
terested parties  express  their  views 
through  the  acceptor  questionnaire 
which  they  will  be  receiving  within  the 
next  2  or  3  weeks.  I  have  little  patience, 
however,  for  those  In  any  industry  who 
would  hold  back  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  a  product  that  would  benefit  the 
American  people  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  selfish  interests.  The  argiunents 
of  some  of  the  opponents  who  seek  to 
protect  the  status  quo  and  want  no 
change  remind  me  of  those  who  argued 
against  improving  the  efficiency  of  auto- 
mobile engines  because  to  do  so  would 
mean  there  would  be  less  consumption 
of  gasoline  and  the  petroleum  industry 
would  therefore  suffer  damage. 
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In  recent  weeks,  opponents  of  the  new 
standard,  desperate  for  ammunition  and 
tactics,  have  dragged  machine  grading 
of  lumber  across  the  path.  Since  the 
studies  on  the  findings  of  what  machine 
grading  of  lumber  will  accomplish  are 
not  yet  final,  I  am  unable  to  inform  my 
colleagues  as  to  what  the  actual  facts 
are.  However,  indications  are  that  ma- 
chine grading  of  lumber  will  disclose  that 
lumber  Is  much  stronger  than  had  been 
thought  in  the  past.  Such  a  finding 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  smaller  piece 
of  lumber  to  do  the  job  than  had  been 
required  in  the  past.  This  strikes  me  as 
being  something  to  applaud  rather  than 
to  condemn.  If  all  species  that  are  cut 
into  lumber  can  be  upgraded  by  use  of  a 
machine — and  this  appears  to  be  the 
fact — then  all  lumber  producers  benefit. 
It  strikes  me  that  events  such  as  these 
would  indicate  that  the  American  lumber 
industry  is  awake  to  its  responsibilities 
in  meeting  its  competition  in  the  market- 
place and  that  the  American  lumber  in- 
dustry deserves  every  assistance  that  its 
Government  can  give  to  it  instead  of  be- 
ing subjected  to  actions  that  hobble  its 
progress  and  competitiveness. 

I  hope  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 
more  than  20,000  individuals  and  com- 
panies that  receive  the  questionnaire 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
study  the  proposal  carefully  and  give  the 
Department  of  Commerce  the  benefit  of 
his  individual  response  to  the  proposal. 
And  then  I  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  will  move  quickly  to  make  its 
final  determination  of  this  matter  so  that 
the  lumber  industry  can  be  about  its 
business  and  bring  better  products  to  the 
American  people  through  wood. 


PANAMA  CRISIS:  HEARINGS  BY  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COMMISSION  OF 
JURISTS 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemEin 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  remarks 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  March 
23.  1964,  I  quoted  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  supplying  Irxf  ormation 
concerning  a  recent  formal  inquiry  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  by  three  observers  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
of  Geneva,  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Bar  Association  of  Panama. 
The  legal  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  these  hearings  was  Joseph 
Califano,  Jr.,  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  At  a  press  con- 
ference held  by  him.  after  completion 
of  10  days  of  testimony  on  Friday,  March 
13,  he  described  the  nature  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

In  presenting  the  case  for  the  United 
States  against  Panamanian  charges  of 
violation  of  human  rights.  Counsel  Cali- 


fano  emphasized    the    following    three 
points: 

First.  That  the  Pansmianian  Govern- 
ment took  no  effective  action  to  control 
or  halt  the  violence  for  3  days. 

Second.  That  Panamanian  radio  and 
TV  stations  were  used  to  incite  rioters 
to  bloody  violence  and  to  spread  dis- 
orders. 

Third.  That  extremist  agitators,  some 
of  them  Communists,  encouraged  the 
mobs. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  informed  concerning  the 
recent  inquiry  on  the  isthmus,  I  quote 
the  account  of  Counsel  Califano's  press 
conference  as  published  in  the  March  20, 
1964,  issue  of  Spillway,  an  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Panama  Canal  Company: 
ICJ  Ends  Hearings  on  Human  Rights; 
U.S.  Points  Aihed  at  Press  Conference— 
U.S.  Counsel  Stresses  Three  Major  Points 
The  United  States  placed  the  blame  for 
the  January  rioting  In  the  Canal  Zone  j)rl- 
marlly  on  lack  of  action  by  the  Panamlan 
Government,  as  10  days  of  testimony  ended 
last  Friday  before  a  multinational  committee 
of  lawyers  probing  charges  that  human 
rights  of  Panamanian  citizens  were  violated 
during  the  disturbances. 

The  American  delegation  to  hearings  in 
Panama  City  also  alleged  that  extremist 
groups  as  well  as  Irresponsible  newspaper, 
radio,  and  TV  reporting  In  Panama  con- 
tributed to  the  violent  Incidents  upon  which 
the  Panamanian  Bar  Association  based  Its 
charges. 

In  a  press  conference,  U.S.  legal  representa- 
tive. Joseph  Califano,  Jr.,  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Army,  said  a  report  from 
the  three  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  Is  expected  within  2 
months.  Two  of  the  ICJ  members  are  re- 
turning to  Geneva  and  the  third  wUl  go 
there  later  after  a  vacation. 

The  testimony  required  about  100  hovirs. 
Califano  said.  It  will  fill  more  than  800 
pages  when  transcribed  from  the  50  tapes  on 
which  It  was  recorded. 

He  said  the  United  States  Is  convinced  that 
"criminal  and  extremist  elements  took  con- 
trol of  the  situation  no  later  than  2  hours 
after  the  antl-U.S.  rioting  started  the  night 
of  January  9." 

The  U.S.  case  stated  that  the  Panamanian 
Government  took  no  effective  action  to  con- 
trol or  halt  the  rioting  or  looting  for  3  days 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  riots  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  January  9.  The  jurists 
repeatedly  asked  Panamanian  representative? 
for  information  on  the  arrest  of  looters  and 
about  the  steps  taken  to  halt  the  rioting. 

The  second  point  stressed  by  the  United 
States  in  assessing  blame  was  that  inflam- 
matory broadcasts  by  Panamanian  radio  and 
TV  stations  served  to  further  incite  the 
rioters  and  spread  violence.  "This  continued 
even  after  the  Panamanian  Government  ofiQ- 
clally  took  over  the  radio  and  TV  stations." 
Califano  said. 

Extremists  were  the  third  element  that 
acted  as  a  goad  to  the  mobs,  he  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  on  January  11.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  and  U.S.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Mann  told 
Panama  Foreign  Minister  Galileo  Soils,  that 
the  United  States  would  furnish  a  list  of  10 
known  agitators,  some  of  whom  were  Com- 
munists; and  that  control  could  be  more 
readily  established  if  these  persons  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  Panamanian  au- 
thorities. "The  Foreign  Minister  said  these 
persons  would  be  picked  up  if  we  gave  them 
the  list.  We  did,"  said  Califano,  "but  the 
next  day  6  of  the  10  on  that  list  were  leading 
the  funeral  procession  for  Panamanians  who 
died  in  the  riots  and  some  of  them  were 
holding  flags  in  that  inarch." 


The  jurists  viewed  three  movie  fllms  on  the 
march  of  the  Panamanian  students  to  Balboa 
High  School  and  on  the  widespread  vlolenc© 
that  followed.  About  150  photographs  and 
dozens  of  documents  were  introduced  by 
the  U.S.  representatives.  The  United  States 
also  played  a  tape  recording  in  which  a  Pan- 
ama radio  station  was  heard  passionately 
virglng  the  people  to  continue  the  riots.  The 
Panamanian  representatives  also  submitted 
a  large  number  of  photographs,  documents, 
and  printed  material  Twenty-flve  witnesses 
testified.  15  for  Panama,  and  10  for  the 
United  States.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted along  less  formal  lines  than  those 
generally  observed  in  coTirts. 

U.S.  attorneys  gathering  evidence  Inter- 
viewed hundreds  of  military  personnel  in- 
volved and  scores  of  Canal  Zone  police  who 
were  on  duty  during  the  riots. 

On  the  ICJ  panel  were  Dr.  Navroz  VakU 
of  India,  a  trial  lawyer;  Prof.  Gustaf  Petren, 
of  Sweden,  a  Judge;  and  Prof.  A.  N.  Belin- 
fante,  of  the  Netherlands,  a  trial  lawyer  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 

The  Commission  has  published  nine  major 
reporU:  Hungary  (3).  Tibet.  South  Africa. 
Liberia,  Tunisia,  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  Cuba. 
These  have  been  described  as  models  of 
thoroughness. 


LET'S  GET  THE  FACTS  STRAIGHT 
ON  THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM- 
PART  3 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pttrckll]  may  ex-  ■ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  parts  1 
and  2  of  this  series  of  statements  on 
the  wheat  program  contained  in  H.R. 
6196  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  March  25,  page  6335,  and  March 
26.  page  6382.  respectively. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  time  to  study  the  facts 
outlined  in  these  statements  before  we 
vote  on  H.R.  6196  later  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  have  asked  if  the  wheat  pro- 
gT&ra  authorized  in  H.R.  6196  does  not 
Include  an  added  tax  on  bread.  The 
wheat  millers  apparently  are  confusing 
the  issue  for  them. 
"Let  us  get  the  facts  straight." 
H.R.  6196  will  result  In  a  reduction  in 
wheat  program  costs  as  compared  with 
recent  wheat  programs. 

Wheat  has  been  selling  for  about  $2 
a  bushel  at  the  farm.  It  has  been  sell- 
ing at  that  level  because  we  have  had' 
a  price  support  program  for  wheat.. 

Farmers  have  been  able  to  deliver 
their  wheat  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — a  Government  corpora- 
tion— if  they  could  not  get  a  price 
equivalent  to  the  support  level  in  the 
marketplace. 

Surplus  stocks  acciimulated  under  this 
program. 

The  voluntary  certificate  plan  author- 
ized in  HJl.  6196  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  drop  price  supports 
from  the  food  grain  price  level  of  $1.80 
to  $2  a  bushel  to  the  feed  grain  level  of 
about  $1.30  a  bushel.  It  then  distributes 
wheat  certificates  to  those  who  volun- 
tarily comply  with  the  adjustment  pro- 
gram.   The  value  of  these  certlflcates  Is 
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fixed  by  the  Secretary  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Congress.  The  Secre- 
tary has  announced  that  the  domestic 
marketing  certificates  this  season  will 
have  a  value  of  70  cents  a  bushel  if  H.R. 
6196  is  approved. 

Domestic  wheat  millers  will  be  able  to 
buy  their  wheat  in  the  market  about  70 
cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  in  former 
years  In  addition,  they  will  have  to  pur- 
chase domestic  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cates at  70  cents  a  bushel,  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  wheat  milled  about  the 
same  as  in  former  years. 

The  certificate  plan  authorized  in  H.K. 
6196  actually  recaptures  for  farmers  a 
prospective  windfall  to  the  middlemen 
which  would  occur  when  price  supports 
are  dropped  to  $1.30  a  bushel. 

It  limits  price  support  for  food  uses  to 
domestic  consumption  and  a  percentage 
of  total  exports.  Price  supports  at  the 
food  grain  price  level  are  no  longer  avail- 
able on  all  that  can  be  grown  on  the  al- 
lotted acreage,  with  heavy  applications 
of  fertilizer.  With  price  supports  limited 
in  this  way  program  costs  will  be  re- 
duced. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
consult  the  chart  on  retail  bread  prices 
and  prices  received  by  farmers  for  wheat, 
which  appears  on  page  7  of  House  Report 
No  1239 — the  report  which  accompanies 
H.R.  9780 — "A  Volimtary  Marketing  Cer- 
tificate Program  for  Wheat." 

This  chart,  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
References  Service,  shows  that  wheat 
prices  have  fallen  from  an  index  of  110 
in  1947  to  91  in  1963.  And  what  hap- 
pened to  retail  bread  prices  as  wheat 
prices  fell?  Did  they  go  down  too?  No, 
they  went  up. 

Retail  prices  of  bread,  other  bakery 
and  cereal  products  went  up  steadily 
from  1947  to  1963  regardless  of  the  de- 
cline in  wheat  prices.  Retail  prices  went 
up  a  full  50  percent^-from  an  index  of  95 
in  1947  to  an  index  of  144  in  1963. 

I  should  like  to  recall  for  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  articles  which  appeared! 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  immediately  after  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  referendimi  was 
defeated  last  May. 

At  that  time  articles  appeared  in  both 
papers  stating  there  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  bread  even  though 
the  price  of  wheat  fell  substantially. 

These  articles  repeated  what  we  al 
know— that  the  cost  of  the  wheat  in  ^ 
21 -cent  loaf  of  bread  at  the  past  whea* 
price  support  levels,  was  only  2.5  cents.  I 
A  decline  of  70  cents  a  bushel  in  th^ 
price  of  wheat  would  be  only  a  minor  f  ac4 
tor  in  the  cost  of  producing  bread.  , 

Then  why  all  this  cry  about  a  bread 
tax  in  H.R.  6196?  Quite  frankly,  the 
middlemen  want  to  pick  up  a  windfall. 
And  they  will  succeed  if  they  confuse  th0 
issue  sufficiently  to  secure  the  defeat  olE 
the  bill.  I 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this  ip 
a  revenue  measure  and  should  be  con*- 
sidered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com|- 
mittee.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  issue  has  bee|» 
settled  by  the  courts.  The  Federal  Govt- 
ernment,  xmder  the  Interstate  Commerce 
clause  has  the  authority  to  enact  price 
support  and  adjustment  programs  and 
impose  penalities  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  regulations. 
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H.R.  6196  is  a  bill  to  provide  price  sup- 
port and  adjustment  programs  for  both 
wheat  and  cotton.  It  is  not  different  in 
its  economic  impact  on  domestic  wheat 
processors  than  earlier  wheat  price  sup- 
port programs.  It  greatly  eases  the  eco- 
nomic burden  on  textile  mills.  In  both 
cases  it  is  a  fair  bill. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  few  words  about  the  105 
percent  of  the  support  price  resale  provi- 
sions included  in  the  bill.  A  number 
of  my  good  friends  would  like  to  have 
this  provision  changed  to  prevent  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  re- 
selling any  wheat  it  has  in  storage  for 
less  115  percent  of  the  existing  support 

price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
are  to  maintain  wheat  producers'  in- 
comes without  increasing  consiuners' 
costs,  reduce  Government  costs  and  re- 
duce wheat  surpluses. 

H.R.  6196  will  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

If  it  were  amended  to  restrict  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  sales  to  115 
percent  of  the  price  support  level,  the 
reduction  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  would  be  restricted. 

Or,  the  Secretary  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  support  on  wheat  to  less 
than  the  feed  grain  price-support  level  to 
make  sure  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  be  able  to  liquidate 
stocks  as  desired. 

Restriction  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration sales  to  115  percent  of  the  price 
support  level  or  above  would  increase 
Government  costs.  In  certain  cases  it 
probably  would  require  the  payment  of 
export  subsidies. 

It  would  protect  flour  millers  or  con- 
sumers. 

It    would    not    increase    producers' 

incomes. 
It  would  increase  Government  costs. 


DAG  HAMMARSKJOLD  MEMORIAL 
LECTURE  BY  AMBASSADOR  ADLAI 
E.  STEVENSON 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  was  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  world,  a  pioneer  dedicated  to  the 
mission  of  transforming  the  lofty  ideals 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  into  prac- 
tical realities  of  International  life.  He 
assumed  fearlessly  the  task  of  forging 
the  United  Nations  into  an  effective  In- 
ternational presence,  and  in  the  end  he 
gave  his  life  trying  to  resolve  the  bitter 
conflict  in  the  Congo. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  follows  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Like  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  he  views  the  United  Na- 
tions not  as  a  static  debating  society  but 
as  a  dynamic  instrument  of  International 
cooperation  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
flict.   His  forceful  presentation  of  the 


U.S.  position,  his  words  of  inspiration 
have  earned  him  the  respect  of  all  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  its  peacekeeping  operations  in  Ko- 
rea, Suez,  the  Congo,  and  now  Cyprus. 
We  have  supported  these  operations  be- 
cause we  have  viewed  them  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  local  wars  or  possibly  even  East- 
West  confrontation.  The  prestige  of  the 
world  organization  as  an  instrument  of 
peaceful  change  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing with  each  of  its  successes.  The 
United  Nations  needs  our  continuing  sup. 
port;  it  is  the  best  means  so  far  dis- 
covered by  man  of  solving  international 
problems  without  resorting  to  national 
violence. 

Ambassador  Stevenson,  in  delivering 
the  Dag  Hammarskjold  memorial  lecture 
at  Princeton  University  on  March  23, 
1964,  rightly  cautioned: 

If  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  carry 
these  burdens,  no  one  else  will.  If  we  with- 
draw, retreat,  hesitate,  the  hope  of  today,  I 
believe  without  rhetoric  or  exaggeration,  will 
be  lost  tomorrow. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  the  Am- 
bassador's stirring  and  timely  address: 
From  Containment  to  Cease-Pibe  and 

Peaceful  Change 
The  United  Nations  and,  therefore,  the 
world  has  been  fortunate  to  have  three 
strong  Secretaries  General— Trygve  Lie  of 
Norway.  Dag  Hammarskjold  of  Sweden,  and 
U  Thant  of  Burma.  While  serving  on  the 
American  delegation  in  London  In  the  first 
days  of  the  United  Nations  and  latterly  In 
New  York,  I  had  something  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  Trygve  Lie  and  U  Thant.  And 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold well,  and  my  sad  lot  to  attend  his 
funeral  In  the  lovely  old  cathedral  at  Up- 
sala.  Like  the  others  who  came  from  all  over 
the  world,  I  walked  behind  him  to  the  ceme- 
tery through  the  streets  of  the  ancient  town, 
lined  with  thousands  of  silent,  reverent  peo- 
ple. UiJsala  was  the  world  that  day  when  he 
was  laid  to  rest  In  the  northern  autumn  twi- 
light, for  he  was  a  hero  of  the  conununlty  of 
man. 

Norman  Cousins  tells  a  story  that  says  a 
lot  about  Dag  Hammarskjold  as  a  peace- 
maker. 

He  had  scheduled  an  Interview  with  a 
magazine  writer  one  evening.  The  writer 
suggested  that  they  have  dinner  at  a  restau- 
rant, which  the  Secretary  General  accepted. 
He  further  suggested  that  they  take  his  car. 
which  the  Secretary  General  also  accepted. 
Upon  leaving  the  building,  the  writer  re- 
called to  his  embarrassment  that  he  had 
driven  Into  town  in  a  battered  old  Jeep. 
The  Secretary  General  was  delighted. 
"Sometlmee  I  think  I  was  born  in  one,"  he 
said. 

But  the  writer's  embarrassment  "had  only 
begun.  Four  blocks  away,  a  taxicab  darted 
In  front  of  the  Jeep  and  there  was  a  harm- 
less collision. 

I  don't  have  to  suggest  the  reaction  of  the 
cabdrlver  or  the  quality  of  his  prose.  But 
the  writer  was  not  without  a  temper  himself, 
or  the  prose  to  match  the  cabdrlver.  It 
looked  as  though  the  disagreement  was  about 
to  escalate  into  active  hostilities.  At  this 
point.  Hammarskjold  climbed  out  of  the  Jeep 
and  stepped  around  to  the  cabdrlver. 

"You  know,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  anyone 
quite  realizes  how  tough  it  is  to  drive  a  cab 
In  New  York  City.  I  don't  know  how  you 
fellows  do  It— 10,  12,  14  hours  a  day,  day 
after  day,  with  all  the  things  you've  got  to 
contend  with,  people  weaving  in  and  out  of 
traffic  and  that  sort  of   thing.    Believe  me, 
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I  really  have  to  take  my  hat  off  to  you  fel- 
loe's." ,         ^^  ^  , 

The  cabdrlver  defused  Immediately. 
"Mister,"  he  said,  "you  really  said  a  mouth- 
ful."    And  that  was  the  end  of  the  Incident. 

But  It  wasn't  the  end  of  the  story.  A  few 
blocks  later  the  unfortunate  writer  ran  out 
of  gas.  And  who  should  drive  by?  The 
same  cabdrlver  pulled  up  and  said,  "What's 
the  matter  chum,  any  uouble?" 

"Out  of  gas,"  said  the  disgruntled  writer. 

Well,  you  can  guess  the  end  of  the  story: 
The  cabbie  offered  to  get  some  gas.  Invited 
the  driver's  "nice  friend"  to  come  along  with 
him.  and  drove  off  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  in  the  front  seat- 
leaving  the  writer  to  ponder  the  role  of  the 
peacemaker  In  today's  tense  society. 


No  one  ever  doubted  Dag  Hammarskjold's 
selfless  dedication  to  peaceful  settlement  of 
any  and  all  disputes  among  men  and  na- 
tions None  questioned  his  deep  personal 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  whose  first  business 
Is  the  peacefvU  settlement  of  disputes. 

But  this  can  be  said  of  other  men:  Ham- 
marskjold was  unsurpassed,  but  he  was  not 
alone  in  his  devotion  to  peace.  What  dis- 
tlngtilshed  his  service  to  the  United  Nations 
Is  that  he  came  to  see  it  for  what  it  is:  a 
specific  piece  of  International  machinery 
whose  implicit  capabUltles  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  action  of  the  members  and 
the  Secretariat  working  within  Its  constitu- 
tional framework. 

There  was  no  doubt  In  Dag  Hammar- 
Bkjold— nor  Is  there  in  many  others— that  the 
United  Nations  U  the  most  remarkable  and 
significant  International  Institution  ever 
conceived.  But  Hammarskjold  also  under- 
stood that  the  machinery  not  only  needs 
lofty  goals  and  high  principles  but  it  has  to 
work  In  practice— that  It  has  limited,  not 
unlimited  functions;  that  It  has  finite,  not 
infinite  capabilities  under  given  circum- 
stances at  a  given  time. 

He  saw  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  orga- 
nization is  measured  by  the  best  consensus 
that  can  be  reached  by  the  relevant  majority 
of  the  relevant  organ— and  that  reaching 
that  consensus  is  a  highly  pragmatic  exercise. 
Understanding  all  this.  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold— himself  a  key  part  of  the  machinery- 
helped  make  the  machinery  more  workable, 
more  adaptable,  more  relevant  to  the  Imme- 
diate political  needs.  By  doing  so,  he  helped 
expand  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  to  act 
effectively.  This.  I  think,  was  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations,  and  thus 
to  world  peace. 

His  was  dedicated  service — backed  by  diplo- 
matic skill,  by  administrative  talent,  and  by 
a  sharp  sense  of  political  reality. 

The  overwhelming  political  reality  of  Ham- 
marskjold's day  was  the  division  of  the  world 
into  opposing  and  rigid  military  alliances, 
led  by  two  Incomparable  centers  of  power 
and  Influence — with  the  two  halves  of  this 
bipolar  world  engaged  in  a  cold  war  paced  by 
an  uncontrolled  and  seemingly  uncontrol- 
lable nuclear  arms  race— while  everyone  else 
held  hla  breath  lest  the  "balance  of  terror- 
get  too  far  out  of  balance. 

Many  came  to  accept  this  as  a  continuing — 
almost  natural— state  of  affairs  which  would 
continue  untU  one  side  collapsed  or  the  two 
Bides  collided  In  World  War  HI.  We  now 
know  that  It  was  a  transitory  and  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  world  body  politic. 

The  cold  war  has  not  sunk  out  of  sigbt, 
but  the  fleld  of  contest  may  be  shifting 
radically — and  for  the  better. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  has  not  passed  into 
history,  but  at  least  it  has,  for  the  flrst 
time,  been  brought  within  a  flrst  stage  of 
control. 

For  these  and  a  large  variety  of  other 
reasons,  the  world  is  a  very  different  world 
from  that  which  existed  when  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold went  down  to  blB  death  In  that 


cruel  crash  in  Africa  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  We  therefore  wiU  be  wise  to  tailor  our 
thinking  about  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions he  served  so  well  not  to  his  world  of 
1961  but  to  our  world  of  1964r— whicli  la  to 

say: 

A  world  which  is  no  longer  bipolar  but  In 
whlcii  multiple  centers  of  power  and  Influ- 
ence have  come  Into  being. 

A  world  which  at  long  last  Is  approaching 
the  end  of  the  historic  struggle  for  military 
superiority— by  acquiring  absolute  military 
power. 

A  world  in  which  the  myth  of  monolithic 
blocs  Is  giving  way  to  a  bewildering  diversity 
among  nations. 

A  world  m  which  realities  are  eroding  the 
once  rigid  political  dogmas. 

A  world  in  which  not  only  imperialism 
but  F>aternallsm  is  dying. 

A  world  in  which  old  trading  systems, 
monetary  systems,  market  systems,  and  other 
elements  of  the  conventional  wisdom  are 
being  challenged  and  changed. 

A  world  which  at  once  makes  breath- 
taking new  discoveries  and  Is  crippled  by 
ancient  feuds — which  is  both  fabulously  rich 
and  desperately  poor — which  is  making  more 
progress  than  ever  before  and  seeing  much 
of  it  wiped  out  by  an  explosive  population 
growth. 

And  finally,  a  world  in  which  fundamental 
Issues  of  human  rights — which  have  been 
hidden  In  closets  down  the  long  corridor  of 
history — are  out  In  the  open  and  high  on  the 
agenda  of  human  affairs. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  the  world  la 
being  changed  radically  within  the  span  of 
an  average  lifetime:  we  enter  one  world  and 
leave  quite  a  different  one.  As  E.  B.  White 
once  said  of  New  York,  "the  miracle  is  that 
It  works  at  all." 


Not  even  the  sloganeers  have  caught  the 
fuU  essence  of  these  times;  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  to  call  this  particular  passage  of 
history.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  we  have  spoken  of  the  "atomic  age"  and 
the  "Jet  age" — of  the  era  of  "rising  expecta- 
tions" and  the  "epoch  of  the  common  man" — 
of  the  "first  age  of  space"  and  the  "first  age 
of  mass  politics".  Each  of  these  labels  iden- 
tifies at  least  one  of  the  swirling  phenomena 
of  oiu'  times,  but  none  of  them  will  do  as  an 
overall  title. 


We  should  try  to  oome  to  grips  with  the 
central  theme  of  our  times — with  that  aspect 
of  current  affairs  which  gives  them  their 
characteristic  stamp  and  flavor — with  that 
label  which  may  not  tell  sal  but  puts  its 
finger  on  the  most  Important  thing  that  Is 
going  on. 

You  will  recall  that  back  in  1947  a  certain 
Mr.  X — who  turned  out  to  be  my  friend 
George  Kennan — wrote  an  article  for  For- 
eign Affairs  In  which  he  Introduced  the  fam- 
ous lal>el,  the  "Policy  of  Containment".  He 
Invented  the  phrase  but  he  did  not  Invent 
the  doctrine;  the  United  States  already  was 
busily,  heavily,  expensively,  and  dangeroxisly 
Involved  in  containing  the  ruthless,  heavy- 
handed  outer  thrust  of  Stalin's  Russia — 
wherever  he  might  strike  or  lean. 

This  was  the  main  pattern  of  world  events 
for  a  number  of  years  and  "containment" 
was  a  meaningful  description  of  the  main 
purpose  of  U.S.  policy.  It  was  therefore  a 
great  public  service,  for  in  the  free  world 
effective  foreign  policy  la  difficult  without 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
public.  How  can  one  rally  suppOTt  for  a 
policy  if  one  can't  even  describe  it?  In  the 
absence  of  a  suitable  description,  each  In- 
dividual action  of  government  Is  dangerously 
exposed  to  attack  and  suspicion,  but  If  it  is 
known  to  be  part  of  a  larger  and  well-imder- 
stood  design.  It  becomes  less  dlfflciUt  to  act 
quickly  and  coherently.  However,  this  Is  not 
a  lecture  on  the  glc«^ous  virtues  and  crip- 
pling vices  of  sovereign  public  opinion  In  a 
genuine  democracy. 


When  we  look  back  with  pride  on  the  great 
decisions  that  President  Truman  made,  we 
see  now  that  he  had  the  Inestimable  advan- 
tage of  public  understanding.  He  could  react 
to  Korea  quickly  becavise  he  dldnt  have  to 
stop  to  explain,  to  pull  public  opinion  up 
alongside.  It  was  quite  clear  to  all  that  this 
was  but  another  phase  of  containment.  Just 
like  the  Berlin  airlift  and  the  guerrilla  war 
In  Greece,  and  NATO. 

Up  until  the  postwar  years,  Americans  had 
been  brought  up  on  the  idea  of  fighting  every 
confilct  to  a  decisive  finish — to  total  victory, 
to  unconditional  siirrender.  But  when  the 
niclear  age  revealed  the  hazards  of  this 
course.  It  was  neither  easy  nor  popular  to 
Introduce  the  concept  of  limited  action,  pri- 
marily to  preserve  the  status  quo.  This  nu- 
clear necessity  went  against  the  American 
grain.  It  was  (and  to  some  stUl  Is)  both  con- 
fusing and  frustrating.  It  took  patient  ex- 
plaining, and  all  of  us  can  be  grateful  that 
Mr.  X  gave  identification  and  illumination  to 
a  policy  that  was  already  being  practiced.  He 
showed  us  why  the  Greeks  thought  It  so  im- 
jxjrtant  to  have  "a  word  for  it." 

We  can.  as  I  say,  be  proud  of  our  per- 
formance under  the  containment  policy. 
Above  all  we  can  be  proud  that  the  tendency 
once  noted  by  Lord  Acton  did  not  operate 
In  our  case:  the  possession  of  great  power — 
unprecedented  and  overwhelming  power — 
did  not  corrupt  the  American  Government  or 
the  American  people. 

But  as  unquestioned  leader  of  an  alliance 
constantly  threatened  by  external  military 
pressure,  we  had  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  more;  we  had  to  stand  firm;  we  had  to 
confront  force  with  force  until  the  tanks 
faced  each  ot^er  gun  barrel  to  gun  barrel, 
along  FriedriChstrasse  In  Berlin — until  the 
Korean  Invaders  had  been  thrown  back  across 
the  38th  parallel — until  the  Navy  drew  an 
armored  noose  around  Soviet  missile  sites  In 
Cuba — and  \intll,  at  long  last,  Soviet  leaders 
became  convinced  that  freemen  will  answer 
steel  with  steel. 

During  this  whole  period  the  positions 
and  actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  contain  aggression  had  broad  public 
understanding  and  support.  In  a  sense  the 
policy  of  containment  was  too  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  tended  to  reinforce  a  simplistic 
view  of  a  black-and-white  world  peopled  by 
good  guys  and  bad  guys;  it  tended  to  Induce 
a  fixation  on  military  borders  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  things;  and  It  tended  to 
hide  deep  trends  and  radical  changes  which 
even  then  were  restructuring  the  world. 

And.  of  course,  the  pKJilcy  of  containment — 
being  a  reaction  to  Soviet  Communist  ag- 
gressiveness— necessarily  had  a  negative  and 
static  ring  to  it.  This  had  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  partially  obscuring  the  positive  and 
progressive  purposes  of  U.S.  policies  In  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations,  In  support  of 
regional  unity  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  and 
In  support  of  economic  and  social  growth 
throughout  most  of  the  world  where  poverty 
was  a  centuries-old  way  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  containment 
was  relevant  to  the  power  realities  of  the 
times — to  the  struggle  to  protect  the  Inde- 
pendent world  from  Stalinism — and  to  the 
defense  of  peace — which  Is  quite  a  lot. 

Indeed,  the  doctrine  may  not  yet  have  out- 
lived Its  usefulness.  If  the  present  Soviet 
leaders  have  come  to  see  that  expansion  by 
armed  force  is  an  Irrational  policy,  it  Is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists— pretending  to  read  out  of  the  same 
book — have  yet  come  to  the  same  concliislon. 
No  doubt  we  shall  have  to  stand  firm 
again — and  face  danger  again — and  run 
risks  again  In  the  defense  of  freedom. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  resign  from  what- 
ever degree  of  leadership  Is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  level  of  threat  used  against  us,  our  al- 
lies, and  our  friends. 

But  as  anyone  willing  to  see  clearly  al- 
ready knows,  the  ciurent  course  of  world 
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affairs  calls  for  something  more  than  a  "pol- 
icy of  containment." 

in 
What    then  Is  the  dominant  theme  that 
marlca  the  character  of  contemporary  world 

affairs? 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  begun  to 
move  beyond  the  policy  of  containment 
that  the  central  trend  of  our  times  Is  the 
emergence  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  label 
might  be  called  a  policy  of  cease-fire  and 
ue&ceiul  change.  I  would  suggest,  further, 
that  we  may  be  approaching  something  close 
to  a  world  consensus  on  such  a  policy. 

No  analogy  Is  every  perfect,  but  If  the  pol-- 
ley  of  containment  stands  for  limited  war 
then  the  policy  of  cease-flre  perhaps  stands 
for  "limited  peace."  I  believe  thU  muta- 
tion is  occurring  simply  because  the  H-bomb 
has  made  even  "limited"  war  too   danger- 

OUS.  4    ,w» 

Cease-fire  and  peaceful  change  may  strike 
some  as  a  curious  way  to  describe  a  period 
so  lammed  by  violence,  by  disorder,  by  quar- 
rels among  the  nations— an  era  so  lacking 
in  law  and  order.  But  I  do  not  speak  wist- 
fully; I  speak  from  the  record. 

It  Is  precisely  the  fact  that  so  much  vio- 
lence and  so  many  quarrels  have  not  led  to 
war  that  puts  a  special  mark  on  our  times. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago.  If  a  street  mob  or- 
ganized by  a  government  sacked  and  burned 
the  embassy  of  another  government— If  riot- 
ers tore  down  another  nation's  flag  and  spit 
upon  It— If  hoodlums  hanged  or  burned  in 
efflgy  the  head  of  another  state— If  ships  or 
planes  on  lawful  missions  were  attacked— 
you  would  expect  a  war  to  break  out  forth- 
with. Lesser  excuses  than  these  have  start- 
ed more  than  one  war  before. 

And  only  a  few  decades  ago.  once  hostili- 
ties broke  out  between  the  armed  forces  of 
two  nations.  It  was  assvmaed  with  good  rea- 
son that  since  the  war  was  started,  the  war  I 
woxild  proceed  until  one  nation  or  one  side 
had  "won"  and  the  other  had  "lost"— how- 1 
ever  foolish  or  futile  the  whole  thing  might  j 

it  also  was  assumed  that  the  only  wayl 
fighting  could  be  stopped  was  by  s-urren-l 
der— unconditional  or  negotiated— con-^ 
firmed  by  signatures  on  a  document  ana 
rituaJlzed  by  the  presentation  of  swords  by| 
the  vanquished  to  the  victors.  That  wa«  IK 
the  nature  of  the  institution  called  war. 
This  is  how  it  was.  j 

But  this  Is  not  the  way  it  has  been  loi? 
well  over  a  decade  now  and  I  think  wfl 
should  begin  to  notice  that  fact.  ScorM 
and  scores  of  what  used  to  be  called  "Incl-f 
dents"— far  too  many  of  them — have  oc^ 
curred  around  the  world  without  leading 
hostilities  or  even  ultimatums.  The  fact 
that  in  the  last  decade,  nearly  every  wan 
partial  war.  Incipient  war,  and  threat  of 
war.  has  either  been  halted  or  averted  b| 
a  cease-flre.  | 

It   Is   still  a  very  foolish  and  dangero\i» 
thing  to  Insult  another  nation  or  desecrate 
Its  property  or  take  pot  shots  at  Its  cltlze"- 
or   equipment.     But   there   are   other  fon 
of  penalty  than  mass  slaughter  and.  happll 
the  world  Is  beginning  to  avaU  Itself  of  ther 
Firing    has    started    and    then    stopped — orl 
ganlzed  hostilities  have  been  turned  on  an^ 
then   called  off— without   victory  or  defea 
without  surrender  or  peace  treaty.  witho\it 
signatures  or  swords.  j 

This  Is  what  seems  to  be  happening,  ^f 
so.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  anti 
certainly  the  most  hopeful  news  for  many  a 
moon.  As  Al  Smith  kept  saying,  let's  look 
at  the  record.  i 

Just  after  the  last  war,  the  Soviet  Unioki 
sent  two  armored  divisions  though  northerb 
Iran  toward  the  Turkish  and  Iraqi  frontlefs 
while  Bulgaria  massed  troops  on  its  souther^ 
frontier  to  form  the  other  prong  of  a  hufe 
pincers  movement  against  Turkey.  Th*i 
the  Security  Council  of  th«  United  Nations 
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met  In  London  for  the  first  time,  and  pres- 
ently the  Soviet  troops  went  back  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.    Not  a  shot  had  been  fired. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  20 
occasions  on  which  the  armed  forces  of  two 
or  more  nations  engaged  In  more  or  less  or- 
ganized, formal  hostilities,  which  In  another 
day  would  have  been  accompanied  by  decla- 
rations of  war— wars  to  be  fought  until 
victory  was  attained  by  one  side  or  the 
other.  Eight  of  these  could  be  classified  as 
outright  invasions.  In  which  the  armed 
forces  of  one  nation  marched  or  parachuted 
into  the  territory  of  another;  only  one  of 
them— the  mismatched  affair  between  India 
and  Goa— was  settled  in  the  traditional  way 
In  which  wars  have  been  settled  In  the  past. 

On  at  least  another  20  occasions  there 
has  been  minor  fighting  on  disputed  fron- 
tiers or  armed  revolts  which  usually  in- 
volved the  national  Interests  of  an  outside 
state.  Any  of  them  would  have  quaUfied  as 
a  causus  belli  in  another  day. 

At  this  very  moment  the  agenda  of  the 
Secxirlty  Council  of  the  United  Nations  lists 
57  international  disputes.  Some  of  them 
have  been  settled,  some  are  quiescent,  and 
others  could  flare  again  at  any  moment.  T^ 
point  here  la  that  more  than  half  a  hundred 
international  quarreis  have  been  considered 
by  somebody  to  be  enough  of  a  threat  to  the 
peace  to  take  the  case  to  the  court  of  last 

resort.  ,       ^       »  tv.- 

This  is  not  exactly  peace— at  least  not  the 
kind  of  peace  that  people  have  dreamed  and 
hoped  and  prayed  for.  But  the  record  sug- 
gests that  If  fighting  breaks  out  somewhere 
tomorrow,  the  chances  are  good  that  the  next 
step  will  not  be  the  sound  of  triunpets  but 
the  call  to  cease  fire. 

And  the  chances  are  good  that  the  step 
after  that  will  not  be  an  exchange  of  swords 
but  an  exchange  of  words  at  a  conference  ta- 
ble This  is  no  guarantee  that  a  way  will 
be  found  to  remove  the  root  of  the  trouble: 
In  the  Middle  East,  southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Par  East  there  are  temporary  armistice  lines 
that  have  been  temporary  now  for  more  than 
a  decade.  But  In  these  affairs  there  are  no 
victors  and  no  vanquished— and  In  this  sense 
we  are  all  winners. 

This  record  of  violence  without  war  sug- 
Kests.  then,  that  we  may  have  slipped  al- 
most imperceptibly  Into  an  era  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  dlsputes-^r  at  least  an  era  of 
cease  fires  while  disputes  are  pursued  by 
other  than  military  means.  ^  ^     «.», 

Without  making  light  of  llfe-and-dea«i 
matters,  one  can  conclude  that  it  has  be- 
come distinctly  unfashionable  to  march  arm- 
ies into  somebody  else's  territory.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  evidence  than  the  fact 
that  the  Organization  of  African  Unity— an 
institution  hardly  out  of  Its  swaddling 
clothes— quickly  arranged  cease  fires  when 
flehting  broke  out  on  the  borders  between 
Morocco    and    Algeria    and    again    between 

Somalia  and  Ethiopia.  .,    v,  ,i * 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  I  shall  not 
attempt  anything  like  a  definite  answer.  I 
would  only  suggest  In  passing  that  perhaps 
Korea  was  the  end  of  the  road  for  classical 
armed  aggression  against  one's  next  door 
neighbor;  that  perhaps  Suez  was  the  end  of 
the  road  for  colonial-type  military  solutions; 
and  that  perhaps  Cuba  was  the  end  of  the 
road  for  nuclear  confrontation. 

Perhaps  man  Is  adjusting  once  again  to 
his  envlronmentr— this  time  the  atomic  en- 
vironment. Perhaps  the  leaders  of  nations 
aroimd  the  world— small  as  well  as  large  na- 
tions—have absorbed  the  notion  that  little 
wars  will  lead  to  big  wars  and  big  wars  to 
annihilation.  Perhaps  we  are  edging  toward 
a  censensus  on  the  proposition  that  nobody 
can  afford  an  uncontrolled  skirmish  any 
more— that  the  only  safe  antidote  to  escala- 
tion is  cease-flre. 

I  emphasize  "perhaps"— for  we  must  work 
and  pray  for  that  historical  Judgment  on 
these  times. 


Yet  skirmishes  will  occ\ir— and  will  have 
to  be  controlled.  Countless  borders  are  still 
In  dispute.  Nationalism  and  rivalry  are 
rampant.  Ethnic  and  tribal  and  religious 
animosities  abound.  Passions  and  hatreds. 
Ignorance  and  ambition,  bigotry  and  dis- 
crimination, are  all  still  with  us. 

The  question  is  what  can  be  done  to  make 
sure  that  this  U  In  fact  an  era  of  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  among  nations. 

For  one  thing,  we  can  pursue  this  con- 
sensus on  recourse  to  nonviolent  solutions. 
Most  of  the  world  is  in  agreement  right 
now— thovigh  there  are  a  few  who  would 
make  a  small  exception  for  his  own  dispute 
with  his  neighbor.  Yet  there  Is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  aggressors  are  extending  their  doc- 
trine of  no  nuclear  war  to  a  broader  doctrine 
of  no  conventional  war — on  the  grounds  that 
you  cannot  be  sure  there  will  be  no  nuclear 
war  unless  you  are  sure  there  will  be  no 
conventional  war  either. 

For  another  thing,  we  can  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  of  expanding  and  improv- 
ing the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations.  Most  of  the  cease-fires  I 
have  been  speaking  about  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  United  Nations  and  the  re- 
gional organizations.  Most  of  the  truces  and 
negotiations  and  solutions  that  have  come 
about  have  come  about  with  the  help  of 
the  United  Nations.  Even  If  the  will  had 
existed,  the  way  wotild  not  have  been  found 
without  the  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Violence — which  there  will  be — without 
^ar— which  there  must  not  be — Is  unthink- 
able without  an  effective  and  reliable  system 
of  peacekeeping. 

How  should  we  and  how  can  we  Improve 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations? 

Cyprus  has  vividly  exposed  the  frailties  of 
the  existing  machinery:  The  Sec\irlty  Coun- 
cil, by  an  Impressive  unanimous  vote,  first 
saved  the  situation  with  a  cease-flre  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force, 
but  shortly  afterward  war  nearly  broke  out 
again  before  the  U.N.  could  put  the  resolu- 
tion Into  effect. 

There  were  no  troops  Immediately  avail- 
able, and  the  Security  General  could  not 
marshal  the  U.N.  force  with  the  speed  so 
urgently  required.  Then  there  was  no  as- 
surance of  adequate  funds  to  pay  for  the 
operation.  While  these  handicaps  were  over- 
come, the  Secretary  General  has  not  yet 
found  a  mediator  of  the  conflict.  While  I 
am  confident  that  he  wUl  soon  be  desig- 
nated, It  took  over  2  weeks  (instead  of  2 
days  or  2  hours)  to  get  the  peacekeeping 
operation  going,  and  then  only  because 
armed  intervention  appeared  imminent. 

In  short,  when  time  Is  of  the  essence, 
there  Is  a  dangerous  vacuum  during  the 
Interval  while  military  forces  are  being  as- 
sembled on  a  hlt-or-mlss  basis. 

And  we  further  risk  an  erosion  In  the  polit- 
ical and  moral  authority  of  the  UJJ.  If  troops 
trained  only  for  national  forces  are  thrust 
without  special  training  into  situations 
unique  to  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  a  U.N.  soldier  in  his  blue 
beret  Is  like  no  other  soldier  In  the  world- 
he  has  no  mission  but  peace  and  no  enemy 
but  war. 

Time  and  again,  we  of  the  United  States 
have  urged  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations 
International  Police  Force,  trained  specifi- 
cally for  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  early  to  contemplate  a 
fixed  U  N  International  force  which  would  be 
permanently  maintained  for  use  for  any  and 
all  purposes— for  the  world's  emergencies 
differ  one  from  another,  and  there  can  hardly 
be  one  treatment  for  all  of  them.  But  surely 
It  would  make  sense  for  member  countries 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Indicate  what 
forces  equipment,  and  logistic  support  they 
would  be  willing  to  train  for  peacekeeping 
service,  and  to  supply  on  a  moment's  notice. 
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And  surely  It  would  make  sense  for  the  U.N. 
Itoelf  to  add  to  Its  military  and  planning 
staff  so  that  peacekeeping  operations  can  be 
set  m  motion  with  the  utmost  speed  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  of  prog- 
ress Recently  It  was  announced  that  Scan- 
dinavia would  create  a  permanent  force  for 
use  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  mission.  This 
would  Include  Denmark.  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Finland,  although  It  Is  not  yet  clear  If  Fin- 
land would  Join  in  an  Integrated  command  or 
form  an  Independent  unit.  Other  nations, 
such  as  Canada  and  the  Netherlands,  have 
also  shown  Interest  In  creating  a  United  Na- 
tions standby  force.     So  things  are  moving. 

IV 

There  is  also  movement  on  the  fiscal  front. 
Last  year  It  seemed  hopeless  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  woiUd  be  able  to 
agree  on  a  financing  formvUa  which  would 
permit  Its  vital  Congo  operations  to  con- 
tinue. But  It  did,  and  In  the  process  paved 
the  way  for  further  developments  In  this  all- 
important  area. 

This  next  month  a  United  Nations  work- 
ing group  will  be  meeting  In  an  endeavor  to 
formulate  agreed  methods  for  financing  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  operations,  so  that  there 
wUl  be  less  need  for  controversy  each  time 
such  an  operation  Is  to  be  financed. 

It  is  true  that  every  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping effort  Is  and  probably  always  will  be 
different  from  any  other,  and  that  no  simple 
financing  formula  can  fit  them  all.  but  agree- 
ment on  certain  principles  and  Improve- 
ments In  mechanisms  should  be  possible  and 
useful  for  the  future.  The  United  States 
will  Join  wholeheartedly  In  the  search  for 
such  agreements. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  shadow  over  that 
working  group — the  shadow  of  unpaid  assess- 
ments for  past  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations.  No  less  than  $92  million  of  such 
arrears  are  owed  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  a 
few  other  countries  that  have  refused  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  such  operations — 
principally  those  In  the  Middle  East  and  In 
the  Congo. 

But  the  Soviet  claim  that  the  assessments 
for  these  operations  were  not  legally  Imposed 
and  are  not  legally  binding  was  rejected  by 
the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  In  1962,  and  that  opinion 
was  accepted  by  a  decisive  vote  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  fall.  Yet  the  Soviets  are 
still  refusing  to  pay. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 
Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  that  a  member  whose  arrears 
amount  to  as  much  as  Its  last  2  years'  assess- 
ments "shall  have  no  vote"  in  the  General 
Assembly.  This  article  has  caught  up  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  certain  other  countries, 
which  means  that  If  at  the  time  the  next 
General  Assembly  meets  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  paid  at  least  some  $9  million  of  Its  ar- 
rears. It  will  have  no  vote  in  the  Assembly. 
The  United  States,  and  I  believe  all  the 
members  want  to  avoid  such  a  situation- in 
the  only  way  it  can  be  avoided;  namely,  by 
a  Soviet  payment — In  whatever  form. 

We  think  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  pen- 
alty and  preserve  the  U.N.'s  financial  Integ- 
rity Is  for  the  members  to  make  it  abundant- 
ly clear  that  they  support  peacekeeping  op- 
erations, that  they  want  all  members  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost,  and  that  the 
charter  must  be  applied  In  accordance  with 
Its  terms  and  without  fear  or  favor. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  members  will  prevail, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  others  will 
find  the  means.  In  one  way  or  another,  to 
provide  funds  that  will  make  unnecessary 
any  article  19  confrontation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  and 
others  are  exploring  the  possibUlty  of  ad- 
justments to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  this 
unhappy    situation.    Not    many    members 
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would  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
tenUon  that  the  General  Assembly  has  no 
right  to  recommend  a  peacekeeping  opera- 
tion and  that  the  Security  Council  should 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  Initiate  such 
operations.  Nor  would  many  agree  to  abol- 
ish the  General  Assembly's  exclusive  right, 
under  the  charter,  to  apportion  and  assess 
expenses. 

But  It  should  be  possible  to  give  new  em- 
phasis to  the  position  of  the  Security  Council 
by  providing  that  all  proposals  for  Initiating 
a  peacekeeping  operation  should  first  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Council,  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  not  have  the  right  to  Initi- 
ate such  an  operation  unless  the  Council  had 
shown  that  It  was  unable  to  act. 

Also  when  it  comes  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  costs  among  the  members  by  the 
General  Assembly,  we  are  exploring  possible 
arrangements  whereby  the  viewpoints  of  the 
major  powers  and  contributors  to  the  cost 
30uld  be  assured  of  more  adequate  consid- 
eration, and  also  the  possibility  of  more 
flexible  methods  of  distributing  the  cost. 

I  mention  the  fact  that  these  possibilities 
are  being  discussed  to  make  clear  that  the 
United  States  Is  using  every  effort  to  reach 
agreement  as  to  future  peacekeeping  arrange- 
ments. In  the  hope  that  agreement  as  to  the 
future  will  facilitate  solution  as  to  the  past 
and  provide  a  more  firm  foundation  for  a 
peacekeeping  structure  that  has  already 
proved  Itself  so  valuable. 

Let  me  make  It  quite  clear  that  It  is  the 
charter  that  Imposes  the  penalty  of  loss  of 
voting  privileges  for  nonpayment  of  assess- 
ments. The  United  States  has  never  pre- 
sumed to  think  It  could  negotiate  this  re- 
quirement of  the  charter  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  It  has  not  entered  Into  these 
exploratory  talks  for  this  purpose.  But  we 
are  eager  to  discuss  a  sound  system  for  fi- 
nancing future  peacekeeping  operations,  a 
system  which  involves  no  change  In  the 
terms  of  article  19  of  the  charter  and.  Indeed, 
presupposes  settlement  of  the  arrears  prob- 
lem. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  these  efforts  to 
preserve  the  peacekeeping  function  will  have 
the  suppxjrt  of  all  members,  and  certainly  of 
all  members  who  believe  In  the  efficacy,  in- 
deed the  Indlspensablllty.  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  force  for  peace  In  the  world. 


Finally,  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  nuclear 
genu  back  In  the  bottle  and  keep  it  there, 
we  shall  have  to  Improve  our  techniques  for 
arriving  at  basic  solutions  to  problems  which 
remain  even  when  a  cease  fire  has  gone  Into 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  point  that  the  doc- 
trine of  containment  was  essentially  a  nega- 
tive and  static  concept — as  It  had  to  be  for 
Its  purpose.  But  a  simple  cease  fire  Is  static, 
too;  it  Is  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante. 
And  that  is  not  good  enough  for  a  world  In 
which  the  only  question  Is  whether  change 
will  be  violent  or  peaceful. 

The  world  has  known  periods  of  relative 
peace  and  order  before.  Always  the  order 
was  asstired  by  a  system  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  And  this  Is  preclseiy 
why  the  system  of  order  broke  down — be- 
cause the  status  quo  Is  indefensible  in  the 

long  run.  

What  the  world  needs  is  a  dynamic  system 
of  order — a  system  capable  of  bringing  about 
not  Just  a  precarious  halt  to  hoeUUtles,  but 
a  curative  resolution  of  the  roots  of  hostility. 
This  Is  to  say  that  a  dynamic  sysrtem  of  order 
must  be  one  which  helps  parties  to  a  dispute 
to  break  out  of  rigid  stalemates— to  adapt 
to  new  times — to  manage  and  absorb  needed 
change. 

It  Is  easier  to  write  this  pceecrtptlon  than 
to  fill  It.  But  if  conflicts  are  to  be  resolved 
and  not  Just  frozen.  It  Is  manifest  that  only 
through  the  United  NaUons,  the  community 
of  nations,  can  the  workable  system  of  peace- 


tul  change  evolve.  The  United  Nations  Is  a 
shared  enterprise;  It  speaks  for  no  nation, 
but  for  the  conunon  Intereet  of  the  worid 
community.  And  most  Important,  the 
United  Nations  has  no  Interest  In  the  status 
quo. 

VI 

To  conclude:   I  believe  there   Is  evidence 
of  new  beginnings,  of  evolution  from  con- 
tainment to  cease  fire,  and  from  cease  Are 
to  peaceful  change.    We  have  witnessed  the 
first  concerted  and  successful  effort  to  avoid 
the     confrontation     of     naked     fOTce.     The 
Cuban  crisis  has  been  followed  by  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  and  a  pause  in  the  arms 
race.     We  see  growing  up  In  the  Interstices 
of  the  old  power  systems  a  new  readiness  to 
replace  national  violence  with  International 
peacekeeping.     The    sheer     arbitrament    of 
force  Is  no  longer  possible  and  lees  lethal 
methods  of  policing,  controlling,  and  resolv- 
ing disputes  are  emerging.    Do  we  perceive, 
perhaps  dimly,  the  world  groping  for.  reach- 
ing out  to  the  fuller  vUlon  of  a  society  based 
UF>on   human   brotherhood,  to   an  order  in 
which  men's  burdens  are  lifted,  to  a  peace 
which  is  secure  In  Justice  and  ruled  by  law? 
As  I  have  said.  I  believe  that  now.  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  even  the  faint- 
est possibility   of   achieving  such  an   order 
depends  upon  our  steadfast  faith.    In  their 
day,  too,  democracy  in  an  age  of  monarchs 
and  freedom  In  an  age  of  empire  seemed  the 
most  remote  of  plpedreams.    Today,  too,  the 
dream  of  a  world  which  repeats  at  the  inter- 
national  level  the  solid  achievements — of  law 
and  welfare — of  our  domestic  society  must 
seem  audacious  to  the  point  of  Insanity,  save 
for  the  grim  fact  that  siarvlval  Itself  Is  In- 
conceivable on  any  other  terms. 

And  once  again  we  In  America  are  chal- 
lenged to  hold  fast  to  our  audacious  dream. 
If  we  revert  to  crude  nationalism  and  sepa- 
ratism, every  present  organ  of  International 
collaboration  will  collapse.  If  we  turn  in 
upon  ourselves,  allow  our  self-styled  patrloU 
to  entice  us  Into  the  supposed  security  of  an 
impossible  Isolation,  we  shall  be  back  In  the 
Jungle  of  rampant  nationalisms  and  baleful 
ambitions  and  Irreconcilable  conflicts 
which — one  cannot  repeat  it  too  often — ^have 
already  twice  in  Jills  century  sent  millions 
to  their  death,  and  next  time  would  send 
everybody. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  the 
only  sane  policy  for  America — In  Its  own  in- 
terests and  In  the  wider  Interests  of  human- 
ity-lies m  the  patient,  unspectacular,  and 
If  need  be,  lonely  search  for  the  Interests 
which  unite  the  nations,  for  the  policies 
which  draw  them  together,  for  institutions 
which  transcend  rival  national  interests,  for 
the  international  Instrtunents  of  law  and  se- 
curity. fOT  the  strengthening  of  what  we  have 
already  built  inside  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  elaboration  of  the  further 
needs  and  Institutions  of  a  changing  world 
for  a  stable,  working  society. 

If  we  In  the  United  States  do  not  carry 
these  btirdens.  no  one  else  will.  If  we  with- 
draw, retreat,  hesitate,  the  hope  of  today.  I 
believe  without  rhetoric  or  exaggeration,  will 
be  lost  tomorrow. 

We  have  caUed  this  land  the  "last  best 
hope"  of  man— but  "last"  now  has  overtones 
of  disaster  which  we  would  do  well  to  heed. 
With  Churchill.  I  can  say  that  "I  do  not 
believe  that  God  has  despaired  of  His  chil- 
dren "  But  I  would  say  also,  in  the  words 
of  the  Scriptures:  "Let  us  work  whUe  It  Is 
yet  day." 


SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

In  Montana  are  the  headwaters  of  two 
of  the  Nation's  great  rivers— the  Colum- 
bia and  the  Missouri.  This  means  we 
have  a  great  responsibility  not  only  to 
Montana,  but  to  our  sister  States 
through  which  these  rivers  flow.  What 
landowners  and  operators  in  Montana 
do  may  affect  the  people  of  many  States. 
In  our  State— where  agriculture  is  de- 
pendent on  irrigation— we  consider 
water  a  very  precious  asset.  We  cannot 
afford  to  waste  It  through  Inefficient  or 
Inadequate  agricultural  systems  and 
practices.  I  am  disturbed  that  this 
might  happen  if  we  do  not  provide 
more — not  less — help  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  through  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

The  nimiber  of  landowners  and  oper- 
ators receiving  assistance  from  local  Soil 
Conservation    Service    technicians    In- 
creased about  60  percent  nationally  be- 
tween 1952  and  1962.     Yet  the  number 
of  technicians  available  has  decreased 
by  about  1  man-year  for  each  district 
since  1954.    I  think  this  speaks  well  for 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  but  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  help  Is  spread 
too  thin.    With  the  new  responsibilities 
assigned  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice because  of  broadened  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs.  I  believe  we  can- 
not afford  to  expect  the  job  to  get  done 
xmless  we  provide  the  trained  person- 
nel to  do  it.  ^  ^,  ^  * 
The  work  being  done  through  districts 
is  necessary  and  urgent.    It  is  basic.    If 
we  do  not  do  it  today,  we  will  be  merely 
postponing  it  to  the  future  when  it  may 
be  more  costly.    And  postponing  it  is 
costly  to  our  present  economy. 

Montana's  63  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  need  a  minimum  of  30  ad- 
ditional men  to  handle  the  backlog  of 
requests  for  assistance.  This  need  is  for 
technicians  who  work  directly  with 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  rural  groups 
to  establish  soil  and  water  conservation 
systems.  . 

Frank  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Montana  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  has  told  me  he  Is 
greatly  concerned  about  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  Soil  Conservation  Service  as-| 
slstance  to  districts.  In  a  letter  he  saidd 
Through  o\ir  district  programs  we  ard 
striving  to  Improve  the  overall  economy  bjj 
getting  resoxirce  development  up  to  a  satis-^ 
factory  level.  Our  farmers  and  rancher^ 
have  made  more  than  40  cost-retiurn  studied 
on  conservation  practices.  From  thes^ 
studies.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  overaU  econ| 
omy  In  the  State  has  been  Increased  by  at 
least  128  million  anniially  In  soil  and  wate? 
conservation  districts. 

I  think  this  afBrms  the  value  of  thi 
program  smd  the  need  to  give  district^ 
the  assistance  they  need.  i 

According  to  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts, 
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'  the  need  for  technical  assistance  has  in- 
creased in  all  States.  They  indicate  that 
I  nationally  a  total  of  1.500  additional 
'  man-years  is  needed  to  handle  the  back- 
log of  soil  conservation  district  requests. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  conservation  op- 
erations item  in  the  budget  needs  to  be 
increased  by  at  least  $10  million,  and  the 
personnel  ceiling  raised  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  voice 
my  support  of  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram. Montana  is  seeing  the  benefits 
of  this  program  in  the  two  projects  hav- 
ing been  completed. 

Besides  the  completed  projects.  Mr. 
Thompson  tells  me  that  we  have  20  cur- 
rently active  applications  for  projects, 
13  of  which  have  received  no  technical 
planning  assistance  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

He  says  that  at  present  we  have  one 
small  plarming  party  in  the  State  which 
needs  the  addition  of  two  people  to  make 
it  a  full  planning  party. 

I  have  inquired  of  Donald  A.  Williams, 
Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  what  the  proposed  decrease  of 
planning  funds  would  mean  in  my  State. 
I  find  that  under  the  present  budget  es- 
timates it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  watershed  planning  activity  in  the 
State  by  about  one-fifth. 

Our  present  small  plarming  party  can 
plan  about  three  watersheds  a  year.  At 
this  rate,  it  wiU  take  between  4  and  5 
years  to  plan  just  the  projects  for  which 
there  are  presently  active  applications. 
This  is  not  a  very  pleasant  outlook  for 
them  or  for  the  245  small  watersheds  in 
the  State  that  the  recent  USDA  conser- 
vation needs  inventory  indicated  need 
project- type  action. 

Small  watershed  projects  have  proved 
to  be  successful  shots-in-the-arm  to  the 
rural  communities  in  the  Nation  where 
they  have  been  developed.  The  projects 
bring  an  Immediate  upswing  in  the 
economy  as  soon  as  they  go  into  opera- 
tion. Their  construction  gives  work  to 
local  people.  They  require  services  from 
the  local  community.  And  they  have 
been  the  catalyst  that  starts  the  eco- 
nomic wheels  in  motion.  They  are  in 
the  public  interest.  Local  people  are 
ready  and  tmxious  to  do  their  part. 

Congress  has  given  local  people  hope 
through  the  broadening  of  the  Small 
Watershed  Act.  I  do  not  like  to  see  this 
get  bogged  down  because  Federal  assist- 
ance is  not  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  should  in- 
crease the  watershed  protection  item  by 
$7  million  and  earmark  $1*72  million  of 
this  for  planning.  Also,  personnel  ceil- 
ings need  to  be  increased  to  permit  ade- 
quate planning  parties  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  being  well  used  in  my  State.  It 
is  an  excellent  way  to  get  the  conserva- 
tion job  done  on  a  planned  long-range 
basis.  I  am  In  favor  of  the  increase  pro- 
posed for  1965. 

I  beUeve  that  each  of  these  programs 
has  a  place  in  our  national  efforts  to  com- 
bat poverty  and  to  give  a  lift  to  niral 
economy. 

I  know  that  your  task  is  not  an  easy 
one,  but  I  hope  you  will  consider  each  of 


these  activities  favorable.  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  in  support  of  them. 


COMMISSION  ON  FOOD  MARKETING 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmbier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Today  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  15-member  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing,  as  proposed  by 
the  President.  Although  I  introduced  a 
somewhat  similar  resolution  on  March 
26,  the  President's  new  proposal  has  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  my  earlier  House 
Joint  Resolution  974  which  leads  me  to 
support  it. 

First,  the  President's  recommendation 
authorizes  a  sweeping  study  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  food  industry,  while  House 
Joint  Resolution  974  would  concentrate 
the  Commission's  attention  on  the  more 
specific  but  highly  controversial  prac- 
tices of  supermarkets  and  food  chain- 
stores.  These  practices  are  perhaps  the 
most  significant  forces  at  work  in  the 
food  industry  today,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  trends  in  other  phases  of  the 
industry  bear  on  them  critically,  and 
would  constitute  an  Important  subject 
for  the  Commission's  inquiry. 

Second.  House  Joint  Resolution  974 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee due  to  its  emphasis  on  the  antitrust 
implications  of  developments  In  the  food 
Industry.  Although  this  was  certainly  an 
appropriate  reference,  it  Is  now  clear 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  House  Joint 
Resolution  974  adequate  attention  in  the 
near  future.  The  broader  resolution  in- 
troduced today  should  receive  more 
timely  consideration  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Another  feature  of  today's  resolution 
which  warrants  comment  at  this  time  is 
its  provision  for  five  members  of  the 
Commission  to  be  appointed  from  out- 
side Goverrmient.    In  earlier  discussions 
within  the  administration,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  these  five  be  representatives 
of  the  affected  industries  and  the  farm 
organizations.    However.   I   understand 
that  the  farm  organizations  themselves 
favor    a    Commission    without    farm, 
wholesale,  or  retail  representation.   Cer- 
tainly, inclusion  of  Industry  and  farm 
representation  would  raise  conflict-of- 
interest  problems  owing  to  the  confiden- 
tial   nature    of    the    corporate    records 
which  the  Commission  would  have  to 
secure  to  do  its  Job.    For  this  reason 
alone,  I  earnestly  hope  the  President  and 
the  committee  will  specify  that  these 
appointees  shall  be  nonlndustry  if  they 
are  also  to  be  nongovernmental. 

Today's  resolution  proposes  an  ex- 
tremely broad  inqtiiry  and  authorizes  a 
commensurately  wide  range  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  Commission.  While 
this  breadth  of  scope  is  admirable  and 
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important.  It  will  certainly  take  every 
bit  of  the  2  years  allowed  for  the  study. 
In  the  meantime,  there  are  immediate 
and  pressing  problems  in  the  food  indus- 
try which  require  early  solution.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  hope  that  the  proposal  and 
establishment  of  the  Commission  wUl  not 
be  construed  as  a  moratorium  on  vigor- 
ous action  by  the  Justice  Department, 
the  FTC,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  correct  existing  abuses  of 
market  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  resolution  re- 
sponds most  directly  to  the  acute  prob- 
lem of  prices  received  by  red  meat  pro- 
ducers. Yet.  In  slightly  less  dramatic 
form,  disparity  in  market  power  plagues 
all  phases  of  agriculture.  Producers, 
wholesalers,  independent  retailers,  and 
the  consuming  public  would  all  have  a 
stake  in  the  Commission's  work.  I 
strongly  commend  the  resolution  to  all 
Members  and  solicit  their  support  for  the 
study  it  proposes. 
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SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  observ- 
ance of  the  25th  anniversary  of  Slovak 
Independence  was  held  on  ^Sunday. 
March  15,  at  the  SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius Auditorium  in  Greater  Cleveland,  at 
which  I  was  privileged  to  address  an 
overflow  assembly  of  interested  citizens. 
I  addressed  them  as  follows: 

It  is  mo6t  fitting  that  the  observance  of 
this  25th  anniversary  of  Slovak  national  In- 
dependence should  be  held  in  this  audi- 
torium dedicated  to  the  brother  salnta, 
CvrU  and  Methodius.  ,,  ^^ 

For  the  brother  SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius are  indelibly  linked  with  11  centuriee 
of  Slovak  culture  and  history. 

They  were  Invited  by  Baatlslav.  who  then 
ruled  Slovakia,  to  bring  the  civilizing  mess- 
sage  of  Christianity  to  the  Slovak  people. 
That  was  In  the  year  863  and  so  effecUve 
was  their  work  that  history  records  them  as 
the  aposUee  of  the  Slavs.  „».,♦,„„ 

Slovakia  has  stood  fast  by  her  Christian 
faith  from  the  days  of  CyrU  and  Methodius 
to  the  present. 

That  faith  has  carried  her  over  epics  or 
great  suffering  and  has  preserved  the  culture 
of  her  people  In  the  face  of  foreign  occupa- 
tion and  rvUe.  The  strength  of  that  faith  is 
matched  only  by  the  sturdiness  and  resolve 
of  her  people.  ^^  ^     j 

No  nation  in  history  has  fought  harder  or 
longer  for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence than  Slovakia. 

No  people  have  paid  a  greater  price  for 
their  allegiance  to  Uberty  and  human  dignity 
than  that  pedd  by  the  Slovak  people.  And 
no  nation  or  people  are  more  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  principles  of  freedom  today. 

To  understand  the  aspirations  of  the 
Slovak  people  and  their  plight  as  a  nation 
today  we  need  but  look  back  upon  events  of 
the  century  in  which  we  live. 

When  this  century  opened.  Slovakia  was  a 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire— but 
a  very  restive  part. 

Their  struggle  for  autonomy  and  selfrule 
over  the  previous  century  prepared  them 
well  for  the  political  struggle  during  and 
following  World  War  I. 

It  was  no  accident  of  history  that  the 
Aiistro-Hungarlan,  Russian.  German,  and 
Ottoman  Empires  feU  in  the  wake  of  that 
war. 


For  It  was  the  yearnings  and  struggles  for 
national  Independence  by  nations  long  sub- 
lueated  which  toppled  those  empires. 

In  preparing  the  people  of  Slovakia  for 
their  political  Independence  the  name  of 
Msgr.  Andrew  Kllnka  looms  large. 

A  great  patriotic  leader,  he  took  the  InlUa- 
tlve  to  form  the  Slovak  Peoples  Party  as  a 
united  and  democratic  voice  of  his  people. 

That  party  adopted  the  guiding  principles 
of  the  great  encyclicals  on  the  social  order 
as  their  guldepoets  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  social  order  in  Central  Emope. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  discussions  among 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  In  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  a  common  federa- 
tion following  the  war.  One  historic  meeting 
took  place  In  Cleveland  In  1915. 

At  that  meeting  the  Slovak  League  of 
America  made  clear  Its  Intention  to  sup- 
port a  Czecho-Slovak  federal  state,  provld- 
ing  Slovakia  would  be  an  equal  member  with 
Czechia  and  would  retain  complete  autonomy 
In  all  legislative,  executive.  Judiciary,  cul- 
tural, and  national  matters. 

Matters  of  common  concern,  such  as  de- 
fense and  foreign  aflfalrs,  were  to  be  han- 
dled by  a  conmion  i>arllament. 

That  agreement,  together  with  the  Pitts- 
burg Pact,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional government  at  Paris  with  Thomas 
Masaryk  as  President. 

That  provisional  government  was  ratified 
by  a  Czechoslovak  National  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 14.  1918.  and  elected  Thomas  Masaryk 
as  President  of  the  Republic. 

It  was  not  long  before  serious  disagree- 
ments between  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  de- 
veloped over  the  issue  of  a  strongly  central- 
ist state  and  the  concept  of  a  federation  of 
coequal  states. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Slovak  leaders  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  was  rapidly  becoming 
a  Czech  state  and  the  Identity  as  well  as  the 
independence  of  Slovakia  was  thereby 
threatened. 

This  trend  was  contrary  to  all  agreements 
entered  Into  before  the  formation  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic. 

Under  these  clrciunstances  Monslgnor 
Hllnka  went  to  Paris  In  September  of  1919 
to  plead  the  cause  of  Slovak  independence 
before  the  peace  conference  of  the  vlctorloiis 
Western  Powers. 

There  he  was  falsely  denovmced  to  the 
French  authorities  by  the  Czechoslovak  dele- 
gation as  a  Hapsbiirg  spy  and  was  forced  to 
depart  the  country. 

Returning  to  his  homeland  he  was  Im- 
mediately Imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Prague 
Central  Government  and  his  release  was 
won  by  the  Slovak  people  who  elected  him 
a  deputy. 

In  the  years  between  the  wars  the  Slovak 
people  fared  poorly  \mder  the  centralized 
regime  In  Prague. 

Their  hopes  for  self-government  were  de- 
nied by  a  system  they  had  opposed  and  re- 
jected and  which  laid  upon  them  laws  and 
demands  to  which  they  had  not  given  their 
free  consent. 

Slovaks  were  the  victims  of  harsh  discrim- 
inations in  all  phases  of  government,  edu- 
cation and  public  life. 

Their  ancient  culture  was  put  xmder  a 
barrage  of  controls  and  regulations  which 
had  no  other  purpose  but  to  suffocate  their 
national  heritage  and  yearnings. 

Practically  all  the  district  and  county  pub- 
lic offices  in  Slovakia  were  directed  and  run 
by  Czechs  assigned  by  Prague.  They,  along 
with  the  poUce  establishment,  were  directly 
responsible  to  Prague  and  none  of  these 
arms  of  a  central  government  were  respon- 
sive to  the  wlU  of  the  Slovak  people. 

For  example.  In  1938.  there  were  120.926 
Czech  public  officials  quartered  In  Slovakia. 
The   Slovak  people  made   numero\ja   at- 
tempts to  win  their  Jvist  national  rights  from 
the  centralist  government  In  Prague. 


But  these  attempts  were  rebuffed  and  re- 
jected by  a  series  of  delaying  tactics,  unful- 
filled promises   and   outright  deceit. 

Since  an  alleged  parliamentary  form  of 
government  was  established  In  Prague,  the 
Slovak  leaders  took  their  series  of  complaints 
to  that  central  body  for  redress. 

But  there  they  were  faced  with  Impossible 
odds  for  the  parliament  was  loaded  with  233 
Czech  deputies  against  58  deputies  from  Slo- 
vakia and  9  deputies  from  Ruthenla. 

Hence,  the  Slovak  grievances  fell  upon  un- 
receptlve  and  unyielding  ears. 

Then  the  Slovak  leaders  took  their  griev- 
ances to  President  Edward  Benes.  who  had 
succeeded  to  that  post  after  the  death  of 
Thomas  Mazaryk. 

There  they  met  the  same  treatment  oi 
delay.    Rejection  and  rebuff. 

When  HlUer  came  to  power  In  Germany 
and  began  to  manipulate  the  smaller  and 
weaker  nations  of  Europe  the  Slovak  people 
did  not  seize  upon  this  situation  to  attain 
their  long  neglected  grievances  against  the 
Government  of  Prague. 

Contrarywlse.  all  the  legitimate  political 
parties  of  Slovakia  moved  Into  a  state  of 
cohesive  unity. 

Moreover,  they  eased  their  complaints 
against  Prague,  conscious  of  the  coming 
storm  over  all  of  Europe. 

The  Munich  Conference  of  September  22, 
1938,  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  peace  con- 
ference, unleashed  new  forces  of  division  and 
discord  throughout  all  of  Central  E\u-ope. 

When  the  Sudetenland  was  ceded  to  Ger- 
many as  the  price  of  peace,  the  centralist 
government  of  Prague  was  doomed. 

Czecho- Slovakia  was  forced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  political  reality  to  laecome  a  fed- 
eration of  Bohemla-Moravla,  Slovakia,  and 
Ruthenla. 

Slovakia,  at  long  last,  was  to  become  mas- 
ter of  Its  destiny  as  well  as  self-governing. 

But  the  removal  of  9.000  Czech  ofllclais  In 
Slovakia  to  make  room  for  officials  chosen 
by  the  Slovak  people  caused  additional 
strains  on  relations  with  Prague,  although 
Edward  Benes  had  fled  Into  exile,  the  1938 
centralUt  vent  of  Prague  remained,  and  this 
despite  the  lesson  of  Munich. 

On  March  10.  1939.  the  Prague  govern- 
ment, annoyed  at  the  serious  manner  In 
which  the  Slovaks  were  taking  their  respon- 
sibilities for  self-government,  dismissed  the 
autonomoiis  Slovak  goverrunent  headed  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Tlso  and  declared  martial  law 
over  all  of  Slovakia. 

Public  demonstrations  against  the  Prague 
government  spread  throughout  Slovakia  and 
threatened  a  blood  bath  revolution. 

Under  these  clrcximstances.  Hitler  Invited 
Dr.  Tlso  to  a  conference  In  Berlin  where  he 
showed  him  a  telegram  from  von  Rlbben- 
trop.  then  foreign  minister  of  the  Reich,  In 
which  the  threat  of  foreign  occupation  of 
Slovakia  was  made. 

Hitler  then  suggested  this  threat  might  be 
avoided  If  Slovakia  declared  its  national  In- 
dependence. 

While  Hitler  was  a  mad  fool,  he  was  by  no 
means  Ignorant  about  the  aspirations  of  the 
Slovak  people  for  national  Independence. 

Dr.  Tlso  returned  to  Bratislava  where  he 
reported  fully  to  the  Slovak  diet  on  his  con- 
ference with  Hitler  in  Berlin. 

The  Slovak  diet  then  proclaimed  the  na- 
tional Independence  of  Slovakia  on  March 

14    1939. 

That,  In  quick  summary.  Is  the  history 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  Slovak  national 
Independence  we  observe  here  today. 

AU  that  I  have  said,  and  more,  can  be 
found  in  an  official  report  of  the  TJS.  Con- 
gress, rendered  by  the  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  Commvmlst  Aggression.  83d  Oon- 
greos.  . 

I  was  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
I  can  tell  you  its  members  had  no  fear  of  the 
truth  as  we  sought  the  facte  on  this  vital 
issue. 
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That  report  also  tells  the  story  of  Slo- 
vakia's loss  of  national  Independence  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  and  the  manner  In 
which  the  unprincipled  political  rogues  who 
made  up  the  centralist  government  of 
Prague  sold  out  their  own  people  as  well  as 
the  Slovak  nation  to  Imperial  Russia. 

It  Is  fitting  at  this  moment  that  we  offer 
up  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  Dr.  Joeep  Tlso, 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  po- 
litical Ideals  of  a  free  and  Independent 
Slovakia. 

Dr  Tlso  was  tried  In  a  mock  trial,  sen- 
tenced and  hanged  by  the  Communist 
quislings  who  eventually  sold  out  their  own 
country  to  the  Russian  Communists. 

But  history  will  treat  Dr.  Tlso  kindly  be- 
cause the  passage  of  time  has  brought  forth 
and  wUl  continue  to  bring  forth  the  truth 
about  his  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  native 
land. 

Slovakia  today  suffers  under  the  harsh 
heel  of  Russian  Communist  occupation. 
That  occupation  has  sought  to  rob  the 
Slovak  people  of  their  ancient  traditions, 
their  religion,  and  their  heritage  as  well  as 
their  political  liberties.  But  the  Slovak 
people  are  steeled  In  the  tactics  which  must 
be  employed  against  a  foreign  occupier. 

Time  and  the  experience  of  centuries  has 
prepared  them  weU  for  the  tests  they  now 
endure.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  tyranny  runs  so  strong  In 
Slovakia  today.  The  Russians  as  weU  as 
their  Czech  quislings  In  Prague,  know  the 
power  of  Slovak  national  asplraUons. 

History  Is  repeating  Itself  today  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Slovakia  are  bringing  pressures  upon 
the  diehard  Russian  Stalinist  regime  en- 
trenched at  Prague. 

Those  pressures  are  against  the  twin 
chauvinisms  which  seek  to  erase  the  dlsUnct 
national  character  of  the  Slovak  people. 

Genuine  dissent  against  the  Prague  regime 
comes  only  from  Slovakia  while  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  remain  strangely  silent,  even 
on  the  old  hat  Russian  trick  of  de-Stallnlza- 
tlon. 

All  of  us  remember  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution  In  1956 
the  people  of  Slovakia  alone  among  all  the 
peoples  of  a  Russian-restored  centralist 
Czechoslovakia  demonstrated  sympathy  for 
the  alms  of  that  freedom  revolution. 

The  danger  of  that  demonstrated  sym- 
pathy was  quickly  recognized  by  Moscow. 
As  a  result  three  Czech  divisions  were  moved 
to  the  common  border  between  Slovakia  and 
Hungary,  to  seal  off  any  prospect  of  assist- 
ance to  and  collaboration  with  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters. 

That  Is  a  lesson  of  history  which  must 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  love  free- 
dom and  fight  against  tyranny  In  any  form. 
There  Is  another  lesson  to  be  gained  from 
the  era  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution 
which  needs  telling,  but  which  up  to  this 
moment  has  remained  burled  In  the  archives 
of  truth.  That  lesson  occurred  several  weeks 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion. 

The  scene  was  Poland,  long  under  occupa 
tion  by  the  oppressive  Russian  Communists, 
The  Poznan  revolt  in  the  spring  of  1956  was 
an  Important  event  in  history,  but  It  failed 
to  expose  to  the  free  world  the  full  story  ol 
the  himian  pressures  which  had  built  up 
among  the  people  of  Poland. 

That  revolt  served  as  a  short-fused  safety 
valve  for  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  PollsH 
people.     But  by  September  and  early  October 
of  1956  the  oppressed  people  of  Poland  hac 
reached  a  breaking  point.     They  were  willing 
to  risk  all   In   a  heroic   effort  to  break  thd 
chains  of  Russian  slavery  which  had  beeii 
fixed    to    their    national    life    and    anclen ; 
heritage. 
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The  Russian  quislings  In  control  of  Po- 
land became  alarmed  by  these  developments 
and  sent  urgent  warnings  to  Moscow. 
Khrushchev  knew  the  full  meaning  of  these 
warnings  and  flew  to  Warsaw  to  avert  dis- 
aster for  the  Russian  empire.  But  the  Poles 
were  ready  for  him.  They  had  managed  to 
gain  anti-Communist  discipline  and  control 
over  40  divisions  of  Poles  and  East  Germans. 
When  Khrushchev's  plane  arrived  over 
Warsaw  airport  it  was  not  allowed  to  land. 
The  Russians  then  surrounded  Warsaw  air- 
port with  a  Russian  armored  division.  But 
the  Poles  countered  this  move  by  surround- 
ing the  Russian  division  with  several  loyal 
divisions  of  their  own. 

The  Polish  leaders  of  revolt  sought  time 
to  negotiate  with  the  American  Ambassador 
in  Warsaw.  What  they  sought  In  these  ne- 
gotiations was  assurance  of  United  States 
moral  support  if  they  attacked  the  Russians 
and  drove  them  from  Polish  soli. 

In  these  negotiations  the  Poles  were  dis- 
couraged in  their  efforts  and  reminded  that 
their  ambitions  would  likely  unleash  a  nu- 
clear war.  The  Polish  negotiators  left  the 
U.S.  embassy  discouraged  and  disillusioned 
and  returned  to  the  Warsaw  airport.  There 
they  agreed  upon  a  plan  to  force  as  many 
concessions  out  of  Khrushchev  as  they  could. 
They  agreed  to  demand  the  release  of  Car- 
dinal Wyczynskl  from  house  arrest,  the  re- 
lease of  Gomulka  from  prison,  and  a  general 
relaxation  of  oppression  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  Polish  people. 

This  brave  action  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
slaved Polish  people  held  Khrushchev  In 
the  air  over  Warsaw  for  4  to  5  hours. 

When  his  plane  was  allowed  to  land,  there 
was  no  pounding  of  a  Russian  shoe  on  a  desk 
and  there  were  no  Insults  poured  upon  the 
negotiators  because  the  Poles  stood  firm  In 
their  promise  of  unrestricted  bloodshed  un- 
less their  demands  were  met.  Khrushchev 
understands  that  kind  of  negotiation.  He 
met  the  demands  of  the  Polish  negotiators 
who  negotiated  upon  nothing  more  than 
their  confidence  In  the  Polish  people  to 
stand  up  In  support  of  their  Ideals  and  as- 
pirations. 

These  facts  were  not  known  to  the  people 
of  Hungary.  All  they  knew  was  that  the 
people  of  Poland  were  standing  up  to  the 
Russians.  In  support  of  that  stand  they 
began  peaceful  demonstrations  In  Budapest. 
It  was  no  accident  that  these  peaceful 
demonstrations  moved  toward  the  historic 
statue  of  General  Hem.  a  Polish  hero  who 
went  to  the  rescue  of  Hungary  a  century  be- 
fore when  the  people  of  Hungary  fought  for 
their  national  Independence. 

Nor  was  It  an  accident  when  the  Russian 
secret  police  machlnegunned  the  peaceful 
Hungarian  demonstrators. 

Moscow  remembered  the  events  in  Warsaw 
a  few  weeks  prior  and  knew  only  too  well 
their  meaning. 

A  show  of  brute  strength,  the  traditional 
source  of  Russian  power,  was  ordered.  That 
brutal  action  triggered  off  the  Hungarian 
freedom  revolution  which  could  have  brought 
the  Russian  empire  down  In  shambles  If  the 
United  States  had  demonstrated  the  moral 
and  political  courage  which  has  brought  us 
to  a  position  of  leadership  In  the  free  world. 
Looking  back  on  that  heroic  chapter  In 
history,  In  light  of  these  facts  which  I  have 
exposed,  I  must  conclude  that  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  In  history  was  bun- 
gled In  Warsaw  In  the  early  days  of  October 
1956. 

The  Poles  and  East  Germans  would  have 
been  Joined  by  Slovakia,  Hungary.  Ukraine. 
Lithuania.  Rumania.  Byelorussia  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  peoples  In  the  captive  nations. 

A  popular  revolution  of  that  dimension, 
reaching  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  would  have  brought  about  the  total 
disintegration  of  the  Russian  empire. 


The  Russians  would  have  been  powerless 
In  the  face  of  such  a  popular  movement  for 
freedom. 

The  Red  Army  would  have  fallen  Into  total 
collapse,  as  Its  occupation  elements  did  dur- 
ing the  Hungarian  revolution,  and  Moscow 
would  have  been  rendered  powerless. 

These  conclusions  are  Inescapable  and  they 
will  become  more  apparent  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

Truth  will  not  be  burled  because  tru  th  en- 
dures time,  mortal  men,  and  the  Imperial 
Russians. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  honored  by  the 
opportunity  which  you  have  given  me  to  par- 
ticipate with  you  In  this  observance  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  Slovak  national  Inde- 
pendence. This  is  the  sliver  anniversary  of 
an  important  event  in  the  annals  of  free- 
dom's cause.  It  serves  well  to  provide  a 
bright  lining,  a  silver  lining,  to  the  dark 
clouds  of  war  which  stretch  over  much  of 
the  civilized  world. 

That  sliver  lining  raises  our  hopes  for  peace 
with  Justice  and  freedom.  It  reminds  us 
that  the  power  of  human  aspirations  dwarfs 
the  power  and  threat  of  all  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpiled  throughout  the  world. 

God  bless  the  Slovak  people  and  hasten 
the  day  when  their  hard  Journey  toward 
freedom  and  national  Independence  shall  end 
In  a  glorious  triumph. 
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On  this  occasion  a  group  of  leading 
citizens  in  Cleveland  made  a  declaration 
based  upon  a  former  declaration  of 
Slovak- American  leaders  made  in  Cleve- 
land during  the  course  of  World  War  I. 
The  present  declaration  reaffirms  the 
hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Slovakia  for  a  return  of  freedom  and 
self-government  to  their  homeland.  I 
include  the  declaration  and  the  signa- 
tures thereto: 

Cleveland    Chartir    or    Slovak    Frkedom: 
1915-65 

The  following  declaration  of  the  Slovak 
nation's  natural  right  to  freedom  and  self- 
government  was  enunciated  on  the  eve  of 
the  golden  Jubilee  of  the  Cleveland  charter 
of  the  Slovak  Nation's  Freedom  that  was 
adopted  by  the  city's  American  Slovaks  dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  World  War  I: 

We,  the  representatives  of  Cleveland's  Slo- 
vak civic,  fraternal,  religious,  and  patriotic 
organizations  do  hereby  solemnly  declare 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  namely, 

1.  The  Slovak  nation  has  an  Inalienable, 
God-given  right  to  Its  free  and  self-govern- 
ing state  in  the  family  of  nations  In  central 
Europe. 

2.  The  Slovaks  who  have  Inhabited  their 
present  historic  homeland  uninterruptedly 
for  1,500  years  have  a  right  to  determine 
their  own  political  destiny. 

3.  The  Slovak  nation  cannot  exercise  Its 
full  right  to  self-government  If  another  na- 
tion Is  allowed  to  Impose  Its  will  upon 
Slovakia  by  colonial  rule. 

Therefore,  we  demand: 

1.  That  the  United  Nations  Insist  upon 
the  cessation  of  Czechoslovak  Communist 
rule  over  Slovakia. 

2.  That  the  Slovak  nation  be  granted  Its 
natural  right  of  setting  up  home  rule  with 
a  democratic  administration  and  native  Slo- 
vak officials. 

3.  That  the  postwar  religious  persecution 
and  political  tyranny  of  the  so-called  libera- 
tors cease  throughout  the  land. 

4.  That  the  Slovaks  be  freed  from  eco- 
nomic exploitation  and  political  subjugation. 

5.  That  Bratislava  be  made  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  country's  government. 

6.  That  Slovakia  be  accepted  as  a  sov- 
ereign, free  state  according  to  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  democracy  as  expressed  by  the 


AUanUc     Charter     and     contained     In     the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Signed  and  subscribed  by : 

Rt.    Rev.    Msgr.    Francis    Dubosh.    P.A.. 
Honorary  President,  Slovak  League  of 
America.  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Theodore  G. 
Kojis,  O.S.B..  Spiritual  Protector,  First 
Catholic  Slovak  Union,  John  Zachar. 
Cleveland  President  of  Slovak  League 
Assemblies.  Stephen  Hudac.  Cleveland 
District  President  of  Slovak  Catholic 
Federation  of  America,  Joseph  Kirsch- 
baum.  Ph.  D..  LL.D.,  President,  Slovak 
Liberation  Council  Assembly.  Toronto, 
Canada.   Rev.    Mlkulas   Sprlnc.   Secre- 
tary. Slovak  Writers  and  Artists'  As- 
sociation,   Rev.    Andrew    Pier,    O.S.B.. 
Director.   Slovak  Institute,    Cleveland, 
Ohio,      Stephen     Krajcik,     President, 
Cleveland  Slovak  Radio  Club,  John  J. 
Biro,  Secretary,  Cleveland  Slovak  Radio 
Club. 
Andrew  Roman.  Chairman,  United  Slo- 
vak Clubs  of  Cleveland,  Joseph  Klucar, 
Cleveland  District  President  of  Okres 
Furdek    Jednota,    Paul    Drotar,    Sec- 
retary,   Supreme    Court   of    the    First 
Catholic   Slovak   Union,   Stephen   Su- 
hajclk     Former    President    of    Slovak 
News  Association,  Inc.  Attorney  George 
E.  Fedor.  President,  Home  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association.  Andrew  Pavel - 
oak,   Chairman,  Slovak  Independence 
Day     Program     Committee,     Michael 
Kendra.  Chairman,  Publicity  Commit- 
tee. Slovak  Republic  25th  Anniversary 
Program,     James    J.    Koscak.    Slovak 
Catholic    Sokol,    Parma,    Ohio.    John 
Kompan,     National     Slovak     Society, 
Lake  wood,  Ohio. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beckworth)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Healey. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  7. 1964,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Flynt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Stephens),  for  April  6 
and  7,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Jarman,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 

April  15. 

Mr.  Beckworth,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  Monday, 
April  13,  1964;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 

tcr. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  Tuesday, 
April  14,  1964;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  FEiGHAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Beckworth)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  30  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  GiLBIRT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1882.  A  coirununlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  recommending  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  establishing  the  bi- 
partisan commission  to  study  and  appraise 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  American 
food  industry  and  submitting  a  draft  of  a 
bin  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  to  study  the  food  industry 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1883.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1965  In  the  amount  of  $501,595  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  290) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1884.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  In  the  amount  of  $50  million 
for  disaster  relief  (H.  Doc.  No.  293);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1885.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agrlcult\ire  for 
"Expenses.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1886.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Ports- 
mouth. Va.";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1887.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
title  37  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  parking 
fees  Incurred  by  a  member  of  a  uniformed 


service  in  connection  with  transportation 
necessary  for  conducting  official  business  of 
the  United  States";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1888.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  make  permanent 
the  authority  for  flight  Instruction  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1889.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), relative  to  additional  projects  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  under  Public  Law  87- 
554.  relating  to  a  letter  dated  October  4,  1963. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a 
( 1 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1890.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  50th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  (jovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  of  operations  for  the  year  1963.  pur- 
suant to  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1891.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  covering  Its  activities  and 
accomplishments  during  the  calendar  year 
1963,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute creating  the  voluntary  home  mortgage 
credit  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1892.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  second  report  to  Congress 
relating  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-416), 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-214,  pertain- 
ing to  the  progress  made  during  the  calendar 
year  1963 — the  first  full  calendar  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1893.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  for  the 
year  1963,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  char- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

1894.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
(H.  Doc.  No.  291) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1895.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Inefficient  utilization  of  personnel  to 
administer  the  military  assistance  program 
In  advanced  Western  European  countries,  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1896.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
supplementary  report  on  inefficient  utiliza- 
tion of  personnel  to  administer  the  military 
assistance  program  In  advanced  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries,  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1897  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  use  of  unsuitable  materials  to  con- 
struct airfield  pavements  at  Selfrldge  Air 
Force  Base.  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1898  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  excessive  costs  resulting  from  weak- 
nesses m  admission  and  billing  practices  re- 
lating to  hospitals  under  contracts  with 
Department  of  Public  Health,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government:  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrmient  Operations. 

1899  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report   on    audits   of    Government    Services, 
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Inc  and  of  Government  Services.  Inc. 's  em- 
ployee retirement  and  benefit  trust  fund 
and  supplemental  pension  plan,  year  ended 
December  31.  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1900  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  united  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  excessive  costs  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  separate  departmental  public 
information  offices.  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1901  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  excessive  costs  Incurred  In  tra^- 
portlng  Saturn  launch  vehicles  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1902  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  overpricing  of  B-58  electrical  power 
systems  purchased  from  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.  under 
a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  prime  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1903  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  need  to  consider  reallnement  of 
organizational  and  management  structure  for 
health  and  medical  activities  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  government:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1904  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  planned  procurement 
of  major  assemblies  for  the  M-151  utility 
truck.  Department  of  the  Army:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1905  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  inadequate  administration  of  auto- 
matic data-processing  operations  air  route 
traffic  control  centers.  Boston,  Mass  and 
Washington.  D.C..  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1906  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  in  the 
procurement  of  the  M-405  rocket-handling 
unit.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1907  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  per  diem  payments  to 
military  personnel  during  construction  of 
nuclear-powered  submarines.  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  relative  to  ex- 
cessive costs  of  duplicate  automatic  teletype 
switching  centers  In  the  military  services. 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1909.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re 
port  on  deficiencies  in  aircraft  procurements, 
utilization,    maintenance,    and    accounting, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Conamitte* 
on  Government  Operations. 

1910.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  thi 
Canal  Zone-President.  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, transmitting  a  report  on  the  dlsposa 
of  foreign  excess  property  by  the  Panam." 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Governmen 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1963.  pur 
suant  to  (63  Stat.  398) ;  to  the  Conmiittee  o" 
Government  Operations. 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admlnia, 
trator,  General  Services  Admlnlfitratlonj, 
transmitting  Information  on  contracts  nei- 
gotlated  for  experimental,  developmental,  ofr 
research  work  or  for  the  manufacturer  o^i 
furnishing  of  property  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  6-month  period  ending  December  31  . 
1963.  pursuant  to  63  Stat.  377,  as  amende! 
(5  U.S.C.  630);  to  the  Committee  on  Goi^ 
emment  Operations. 
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1912.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
[proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  10  acres  of  federally  owned 
land  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  the 
Minnesota  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1913.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1914.  A  letter  from  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  audit  report  filed  by  George  H.  Jones, 
Jr.,  certified  public  accountant,  for  the  Amer- 
icaii  Symphony  Orchestra  League  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-817;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1915.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  weU  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  permit  variation 
of  the  40-hour  workweek  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  educational  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1917.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1(d)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1964  (77  Stat.  141.  142);  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1918.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  chapter  1  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  Incorporate  therein  specific  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  Presidential  memorial 
certificate  program";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

1919.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  entlUed  "A  bill  to  extend  coverage 
under  the  Federal  old-age  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  temporary  and  Intermittent 
service  performed  In  the  employ  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  tf  such  service  is  not  cov- 
ered by  a  retirement  system  established  by  a 
law  of  the  United  States";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1920.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  January  29,  1964.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  an  Interim  hurricane  siirvey 
of  Stratford,  Conn.,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  71.  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  292) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
three  illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 


Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  Small  Business  and 
Foreign  Trade  (Rept.  No.  1303) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR  10668.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  R  10669.  A  blU  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  10670.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965.  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
HH.  10671.  A  bill  to  impose  Import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H  R.  10672.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HR  10673.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   provide   for   the 
treatment  of  certain  real  property  acquired 
by  foreclosure  and  subdivided  for  sale;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  10674.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  10675.  A  bill   to   provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Berlin  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery, Berlin.  N.H.;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H.R.  10676.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARB3TEIN: 
H.R.  10677.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
certain  drugs  sold  by  prescription  and  the 
"established  name"  of  such  drugs  must  ap- 
pear   each    time    the   proprietary    name    Is 
used;   and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  10678.  A  bin  to  extend  the  third-class 
bulk  mall   rates   and   charges   to   nonprofit 
cemetery  organizations  and  associations;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  10679.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  make  certain 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  eligible  for 
pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  10680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  an  additional  bridge  across  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  10681.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  MR.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  10682.  A    bill    to   amend    the   act   of 
June  12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  Inequi- 
ties in  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels. 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HR  10683.  A  bin  to  permit  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  reside  anywhere  within  25  miles 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H  R  10684.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  names  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HR  10685.  A  bni  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HR  10686.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance    to     Alaskan     fishermen     adversely 
affected  by  the  earthquake  of  March  27,  1964, 
and  the  resulting  tidal  waves;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HR  10687.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Atomic 
Energy   Act  of    1954.   as  amended,   to  limit 
future  subsidies  to  certain  types  of  reactors; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
HH  10688.  A  bni  to  designate  the  tomb  in 
the  Arlington  Memorial  AmphltheatCT  In  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Va..  of  the  three 
unknown  servicemen  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  as  the    Tomo 
of  the  Unknown  Soldiers";  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR  10689.  A   bill   to   adjtist  the  rates   of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Oivll  Service. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
HJ  Res  976.  Joint    resolution    making    a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  for  disaster  relief,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H  J  Res.  977.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing  to 
study  the  food  Industry  from  the  farm  to  the 
consvmier;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H  J  Res  978.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
to  study  the  food  Industry  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H  J  Res  979.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
to  study  the  food  Industry  from  the  farm  to 
the  consvmier;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agricul- 
ture.   

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJ  Res  980.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
to  study  the  food  industry  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HJ  Res  981.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the    Constitution     of     the 
United  States  relating  to  residence  requ^- 
ments  for  voting  in  the  case  of  presidential 
and  congressional  elections;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H  J  Res  982.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution     of    the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  or 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  m  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H  J  Res.  983.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
to  study  the  food  industry  from  the  farm  to 


the  consumer;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H  Con  Res.  285.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the  6-day 
Jeriod  beginning.  May  18.  1964,  and  ending 
May  23,  1964,  as  National  Halibut  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H  Con  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  favor 
of  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  each  of 
the  several  States  with  respect  to  obsolete 
residency  requirements  for  voters;  to  the 
Committee   on  House   Administration. 


porate  or  charter  the  organization  known  as 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ^  ,  ^  ,  *v« 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  i^e 
SUte  of  New  York,  memorializing  the  Pree- 
Ideut  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  amending  section 
7701(A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  so 
as  to  afford  nondiscriminatory  tax  treatment 
as  between  corporaUon  employees  and  self- 
employed  professionals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mrs  ST.  GEORGE:  Memorial  of  the 
State  of  New  York  Assembly,  to  the  Con- 
eress  of  the  United  States  to  incorporate  or 
charter  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  amending  section  7701(A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  so  as  to  afford  non- 
discriminatory tax  treatment  as  between  cor- 
poration employees  and  self-employed  pro- 
fessionals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
Anchorage-Fairbanks  Highway  and  a  portion 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  In  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  appropriate  Federal  action  to  protect 
the  Interests  and  rights  of  persons  and  vU- 
lages  affected  by  the  Rampart  Dam  hydro- 
electric project;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  ^  ^, 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  veterans'  hosplUl  in  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  final  action  on  the  major  civil  rights 
legislation  now  pending  before  it  at  the  t>sx- 
llMt  possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  to  the  State  of 
California  of  the  surplus  lands  wlUiln  Fort 
Baker,  Fort  Barry,  and  Fort  Cronkhite  for 
use  for  park  and  recreation  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  "memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  do  all  things  necessary  and  pertinent  to- 
ward keeping  control  within  the  States  In 
the  licensing  and  supervision  of  contract 
matters  as  defined  under  section  1(e)  of  the 
Walsh-Healy  Public  Contracts  Act;  to  take 
immediate  action  to  defer  enforcement  of 
the  US  Labor  Department  assumption  of 
controf  by  amendment  to  part  50-204  of  tlt^ 
41  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to   enact   appropriate   legislation   to   incor- 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seversOly  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HR  10680.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Saadet 
Erolgac;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HR  10681.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  WiUlam 
J.   P.   O'Brien;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHANSEN: 
HJl  10692.  A  bin  for  the  rehef  of  Park, 
Kyvmg     Ok;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
JudiclftiTV 

HH  10093.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aydogan 

Glrgln;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

VLB.  10694.  A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Roee 

Mlnutnio;      to      the   Committee      on      the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H  R.  10695.  A   bin   for   the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Efronla  Tossounian;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
HH  10696.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Pauline 
Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl  10697.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marlja 
Pust;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
•RB.  10698.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
Individuals;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJ  Res.  984.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
HJ  Res  985.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

830.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president.  Memphis  Association  of  Student 
councils.  Memphis.  Tenn..  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  wlUi  inference 
to  consideration  and  passage  of  S.  1321  (Na 
tlonal  Service  Corps) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  to„,„>, 

831  Also,  petition  of  WllUam  P.  Walstu 
commander,  and  others,  RocJ^^^"*  i'^^.^ 
Post  No.  303.  American  Legion  Rockvllle 
Centre,  N.Y..  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  a  rally 
supporting  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  voluntary  recitation  of  nonsect^an 
oraver  in  the  public  schools  of  our  great 
Country;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju^cl^- 

832  Also  petition  of  Mrs.  F.  Bottierl, 
Mavaauez  PhlUpplne  Islands,  requesting  an 
mvStion  of  «ie  communist  Infiltration 
£  ?ue?to  Rico,  and  citing  antl-Amerlcan 
actlviUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 
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833  Also,  petition  of  Erwln  Gozdek,  Sopot. 
Poland,  requesting  passage  of  HJl.  7234,  a 
bin  for  the  relief  of  certain  Polish  sailors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

834.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders,  County  of  Essex,  Newark.  N.J., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  requesting  Congress  to  pass 
the  resolution  amending  the  Constitution  to 
permit  recitation  or  enunciation  of  a  prayer 
dally  In  those  schools  where  pupils  wish  to 
participate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

835  Also,  petition  of  Turgut  Menemen- 
cloglu.  Ambassador.  Turkish  Embassy.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  with  reference  to  a  message 
from  the  Honorable  Puat  Sirmen,  President 
of  the  NaUonal  Assembly  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public, expressing  the  shock  felt  by  that 
legislative  body  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
earthquake  disaster  that  devastated  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

836.  Also,  petition  of  Chung  Yul  Kim,  Am- 
bassador. Korean  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C.. 
with  reference  to  expressing  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  American  people  upon  learning 
of  the  tragic  disaster  caused  by  the  recent 
earthquake  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  partic- 
ularly in  the  city  of  Anchorage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

837.  Also,  petition  of  the  president.  United 
Okinawan  Association,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  reaolution 
with  reference  to  requesting  Congress  to 
settle  Ryukyu  Islands  war  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Afifalrs. 

838.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor.  Yona- 
gusuku-son,  Okinawa,  with  reference  to  early 
solution  of  compensation  for  damages  sus- 
tained prior  to  peace  treaty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

839.  Also,    petition   of   the   mayor,   Kuni- 
gami-son,  Okinawa,  with  reference  to  early 
solution  of  compensation  for  damages  sus 
tained   prior  to  peace  treaty;   to  the  Ck)m' 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

840.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor,  le-son, 
Okinawa,  with  reference  to  early  solution  of 
compensation  for  damages  sustained  prior 
to  peace  treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

841.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor,  Mago-eoni 
Okinawa,  with  reference  to  early  solution  ol; 
compensation  for  damages  sustained  prlotf 
to  peace  treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelgq 
Affairs. 

842.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Munic-< 
Ipal  Assembly,  Onna-son,  Okinawa,  withi 
reference  to  early  solution  of  compensatioi^ 
for  damages  sustained  prior  to  peace  treaty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

843.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman.  Munic- 
ipal Assembly,  Kunlgaml-aon,  Okinawa, 
with  reference  to  early  solution  of  compen  • 
satlon  for  damages  sustained  prior  to  peac(! 
treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  6, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  3fl|, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  ou 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wap 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  tMr.  Metcalf]. 

Rev.  Obed  Lundeen.  pastor.  Augustan  i 
Lutheran  Church.  Washington,  D.Ci, 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  has  created  all 
men  in  Your  own  image,  and  has  giveli 
to  us  this  great  land  through  the  blood, 
sweat,  tears,  and  devotion  of  our  father^, 
we  give  you  thanks.    O  Lord,  who  has 


called  some  for  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  leadership,  imbue  them  with 
all  the  qualities  needed  to  make  this  land 
what  You  would  have  it  be. 

In  this  hour  of  dire  need  for  deep, 
genuine  brotherhood  and  soimd  legisla- 
tion, grant  especially  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  each  of  its  Members  the  grace  of 
wisdom  in  full  measure.  To  proponents 
and  opponents  alike,  grant  compassion- 
ate understanding  of  the  other.  Give 
courage  for  right  action,  even  in  the  face 
of  personal  loss.  Enrich  words  with 
genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
dignity  of  every  American,  of  whatever 
race  or  culture.  Cut  through  the  maze 
of  problems,  to  the  core  issues,  with  Your 
gixiding  grace.  Illumine  all  the  blind 
spots  which  might  hinder  sovmd  action 
for  the  well-being  of  all.  Expedite  the 
urgent. 

O  Father,  who  alone  can  insure  to  this 
land  and  this  people  real  peace,  vmity  of 
spirit,  solutions  to  sore  problems,  and 
healing  for  deep  wounds,  brood  over  us 
with  Your  spirit,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names : 

(No.  113  Leg.l 

Aiken  Hayden  Monroney 

Allott  Hlckesnlooper  Morse 

Bartlett  Hill  Morton 

Bayh  Holland  Mundt 

Beall  Hruska  Muskle 

Bible  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Boggs  Inouye  Pastore 

Brewster  Johnston  Pearson 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho     Pell 

Cannon  Keating  Proxmlre 

Carlson  Kennedy  Rlblcoff 

Case  Kuchel  Ruseell 

Church  Lausche  Saltonstall 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Scott 

Cotton  MagnvLSon  Simpson 

Curtis  Mansfield  Smith 

Dodd  McCleUan  Sparkman 

Domlnlck  McGovem  Walters 

Douglas  Mclntyre  WUllama  N.J. 

Brvln  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Gruenlng  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Hart  Miller  Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia  [Mr. 
Engle]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  are  absent  on  oflacial  busi- 

I16SS. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
April  4.  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  submit  certain  resolutions.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  morning 
hour,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  Sena- 
tors to  express  their  feelings  about  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  this 
country  and  this  century,  the  late  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  join  the  major- 
ity leader  in  asking  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
particularly  fitting  that  at  this  sad  hour 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  to  enable  Sen- 
ators to  speak  on  the  passing  of  General 
MacArthur. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  join  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
the  request  for  a  morning  hour,  to  enable 
Senators  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  late 
General  MacArthur. 

General  MacArthur  was  my  general 
during  the  First  World  War;  he  was  the 
head  of  what  was  known  as  the  42d — 
Rainbow— Division.  I  thought  a  great 
deal  of  him.  and  I  regard  him  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  generals  our  coun- 
try had  in  the  two  World  Wars. 


ILLNESS  OF  SENATOR  RANDOLPH- 
POSITION  ON  ROLLCALL  VOTE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  on  the  rollcall  vote  to  recess, 
the  Record  does  not  show  how  Senator 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  who  was  ab- 
sent on  account  of  illness,  would  have 
voted.  Had  he  been  present.  Senator 
Randolph  would  have  voted  with  the 
leadership  to  recess. 


196J^ 

More  than  6  weeks  ago  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  entered  the 
hospital  for  serious  surgery.  The  opera- 
tion to  correct  a  condition  caused  by  a 
detached  retina  in  his  right  eye  was  very 
successful.  His  rapid  recuperaUon  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  His  general  good 
health  and  characteristic  cheerfulness 
have  aided  in  his  rapid  recovery.  He 
hopes  to  return  to  the  Senate  in  a  few 
days,  possibly  later  this  week.  Senator 
RANDOLPH  is  exceedingly  grateful  for  the 
messages  of  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy received  from  his  colleagues  dur- 
ing this  period. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
vmanimously  agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  that  statements  made 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that 
they  be  confined  to  eulogies  covering  the 
passing    of    the   late   General   Douglas 

MacArthur.  _„^,^    ,,T*u-.«f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GEN  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR  TO 
LIE  IN  STATE  IN  ROTUNDA  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  dedc 
a  concurrent  resolution,  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration.        

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. . 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  74),  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  recogni- 
tion of   the  long  and  distinguished  service 
rendered  by  Douglas  MacArthur,  General  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  the  remains 
be  permitted  to  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Oapltol  from  April  8  to  April  9.  1964, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the 
direction   and  supervision  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  take 
all  necessary  steps  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 


FLORAL  WREATH  AT  CATAFALQUE 
OP  GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.    _. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. .  . 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75).  as  follows: 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    {the    House   of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  ihe  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  are   each   hereby   authorized   and   di- 
rected   to    purchase   a    floral    wreath    to    be 
placed  by  the  catafalque  bearing  the  remains 
of  late  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  Douglas  MacArthur,  which  are  to  He 
In  state  In  the  rotunda  of  the   Capitol  of 
the  United  States  from  AprU  8  to  April  9, 
1964.  the  expenses  of  which  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  GENERAL 
DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  much  I  can  add  to  what 
I  have  ah-eady  stated,  both  pubUcly  and 
privately,  concerning  the  passing  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  We  have  witnessed  the 
passing  of  a  statesman,  a  soldier  a  man 
who  has  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion, a  man  of  the  century. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
removes  from  this  temporal  scene  one  of 
the  few  true  giants  of  the  era  of  two 
great  wars  that  history  wUl  eventually 
record  as  one  war. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
General  MacArthur  personally  for  al- 
most 35  years.  I  met  him  first  when  I 
was  Governor  of  Georgia,  at  the  sesqul- 
centennial  ceremonies  of  the  surrender 
of  Yorktown.  I  remained  in  contact  with 
him  in  various  capacities  since  that  time. 
He  was  one  of  the  truly  great  men  that 
this  Nation  has  produced.  In  many  re- 
spects he  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  a 
great  soldier.  He  had  the  basic  attri- 
butes of  leadership,  along  with  that  qual- 
ity which  made  him  absolutely  disregard 
personal  danger  that  stamped  him  as  a 
leader  of  men  from  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n. 

He  was  not  only  a  natural  soldier.  He 
had  studied  many  books  on  tactics  and 
strategy  written  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  including  studies  of  men  like  Han- 
nibal. Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane.  Napo- 
leon Von  Moltke,  Scipio.  Mahan.  and 
other  leaders  in  history.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  would  seize  on  mention  of  them 
and  to  proceed  to  elaborate  on  them  and 
go  into  details  that  others  did  not  know 
anything  about. 

His  role  in  the  Pacific  in  Worid  War 
II  was  perhaps  the  greatest  demonsti;a- 
tion  of  spectacular  achievements  with 
limited  means  that  has  been  known  in 
the  history  of  modern  warfare.  He  de- 
vised the  strategy  of  "island  hopping 
that  caused  some  of  the  oldtime  soldiers 
to  shudder,  because  he  would  leave  be- 
hind large  pockets  of  the  enemy.  In  so 
doing  he  saved  the  Uves  of  thousands  of 
American  soldiers. 

He  also  improvised  with  what  he  had, 
as  was  shown  in  the  classic  example  of 
the  Inchon  landing  that  cut  around  the 
North  Korean  enemy  in  one  fell  swoop. 

General  MacArthur  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  any  vocation.  He  was  a  great 
student  of  poUtical  science,  as  was  illus- 


trated by  the  handling  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  after  the  surrender  in 
World  War  H.  the  handling  of  which 
was  apart  from  the  administration  ol 
any  other  defeated  people  in  all  human 
history.  He  not  only  administered  the 
Japanese  Government  with  justice,  but 
he  instituted  a  system  of  democratic 
principles  in  their  own  Government.  He 
not  only  was  a  great  soldier  and  states- 
man, but  he  was  skilled  in  science.  He 
was  a  great  engineer. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speak- 
ers I  have  ever  heard.  It  was  my  priv- 
Uege  to  have  heard  General  MacArthur 
make  his  "Old  Soldiers"  speech  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses.  I  have 
a  record  of  the  magnificent  masterpiece 
he  deUvered  at  West  Point;  that  is  the 
most  eloquent  speech  I  have  ever  heard. 
During  World  War  H.  I  on  one  occa- 
sion visited  his  headquarters  at  Port 
Moresby,  New  Guinea.  As  we  were  fin- 
ishir^  supper,  someone  asked  General 
MacArthur  about  the  surrender  and  re- 
treat from  Bataan  and  the  March  of 
Death,  as  it  was  called,  when  the  prison- 
ers were  forced  to  march  by  the  Japanese 
from  Corregidor  to  the  peninsula. 

General  MacArthur  walked  around  the 
table  for  about  10  minutes.  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  heroism  of  those  who  were 
imder  his  command.  He  spoke  movingly 
of  how  disappointed  he  was  at  the  orders 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief  that  had 
caused  him  to  leave  there.  If  there  had 
been  someone  there  to  take  down  and 
transcribe  his  words.  I  beUeve  that  state- 
ment would  have  stood  at  the  top  of  aU 
the  eloquent  statements  which  this  gift- 
ed man  ever  made. 

The  Nation  owes  much  to  him.  The 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world  owes  much 
to  Douglas  MacArthur. 

As  one  who  admired  him  personally, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  contact  with  him 
over  periods  of  time.  I  personally  mourn 
the  passing  of  one  whom  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  this  Nation 
has  ever  produced. 

The  story  of  his  heroic  deeds  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  spoken  words  will  ring 
down  through  the  centuries. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
every  citizen  will  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
great  soldier,  for  whose  leadership  we 
wiU  always  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a 
victory  at  a  time  when  we  needed  it 

TCiOSt.  „,     ,      _ 

Our  memory  of  his  service  will  always 
be  bright.  As  a  father  of  two  sons  who 
fought  under  him  In  the  Pacific,  a  spe- 
cial sentiment  will  always  be  with  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  own  opportuiuty 
to  meet  him  through  my  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  admired  his  knowledge,  not  only 
of  military  strategy,  but  also  of  states- 
manship. 

His  passing  brings  a  personal  loss  to 
each  citizen  of  our  great  country. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  SALTONSTALL]  In  paying  tribute  to 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  ^  . 
To  millions  of  people  at  home  and 
around  the  globe,  he  was  a  symbol,  and 
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almost  a  personification  of  America  in 
its  finest  aspects. 

Here  was  a  man  with  a  sense  of  his- 
tory, with  a  flair  for  what  was  honestly 
and  genuinely  dramatic,  with  an  ability 
to  surround  himself  with  an  aura  of 
romance  and  adventure,  the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  seen  in  many  a  year, 
all  effectively  and  wisely  vised  to  advance 
our  national  interests.  Behind  the  sur- 
face picture  were  all  the  attributes  of 
excellence,  the  supreme  competence,  the 
serene  confidence,  the  intellectual  power, 
the  noble  purpose,  the  complete  commit- 
ment to  the  vision  of  an  America  that 
was  unconquerable  in  the  service  of  a 
just  cause. 

The    name    of    Douglas    MacArthur 
causes  to  flash  through  the  mind  unfor- 
gettable images  which  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  American  story:  The  gallant, 
magnificent  defense  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor  against  hopeless  odds:  the  prom- 
ise of  return  and  the  depth  of  conviction 
that    made    men    believe    the    promise 
would  be  kept ;  the  vast,  brUliant.  island- 
hopping  campaign — to  which  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  Georgia  has  so 
well  referred — stretching  from  Australia 
to  Tokyo,  which  will  ever  remain  a  mar- 
vel of  military  genius.    We  all  remember 
the   pictures  of  the  wading   ashore   at 
Leyte;  the  incomparable  scene  on  the 
battleship  Missouri  where  General  Mac- 
Arthur  accepted  the  surrender  of  the 
enemy,  appropriately  concluding  a  vic- 
tory so  awesome,  so  complete,  and  so 
final:  and  then  the  restoration  of  that 
fallen  enemy  to  freedom,  to  social  jus- 
tice, and  to  prosperity.    The  Korean  war 
once  again  demonstrated  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  preeminent  qualities  of  leader- 
ship in  time  of  national  danger. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  in  this  coun- 
try, in  peace  and  in  war,  when  the  vital 
Interests  of  our  coimtry  remained  in  the 
hands  of  this  great  man.  they  were  pre- 
served and  advanced. 

In  this  hour  of  national  sorrow,  the 
American  people  pay  their  final  tribute) 
to  Douglas  MacArthur,  a  tribute  of  es-j 
teem  and  love  and  thanks  for  what  h^ 
has  done,  for  what  he  was,  and  for  what} 
he  means  to  our  generation — and,  ln-| 
deed,  to  all  generations  of  Americans.  I 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  latter  years,  New  York  was  proud  t0 
call  General  MacArthur  one  of  its  sonsj 
Today,  millions  of  New  Yorkers  join  mil ' 
lions  through  the  Nation  in  mourning  h" 
passing. 

His  memory  and  his  lifelong  servic 
and  devotion  to  our  Nation  will  neve 
fade.  Throughout  the  world,  million; 
will  long  remember  the  role  of  Gener 
MacArthur  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
two  World  Wars,  in  Korea,  and  in  count 
less  campaigns,  stretching  back  durin 
the  early  years  of  the  20th  century. 

His  long  career  as  a  soldier -patrl 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  American  his 
tory  and  parallels  the  growth  of  our  ow^ 
country  from  a  fledgling  and  isolated 
young  nation  to  a  predominant  world 
power. 

As  a  young  offlcer,  he  took  part  In  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  the  Phllipplnei 
and  in  the  twilight  of  his  Army  servlae 
returned  to  the  Far  East  where  he  lei 
the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 


defense  of  freedom  against  Communist 
aggression. 

Prom  beginning  to  end,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  personified  mental  excellence, 
moral  courage,  physical  fitness,  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  Perhaps  he  never  waged 
a  more  heroic  battle  than  in  his  last  days 
as  he  ceaselessly  refused  to  raise  the 
white  flag  against  an  antagonist  who 
eventually  emerges  victorious  over  all  of 

us. 

Our  Nation  has  a  long  and  star- 
studded  roster  of  heroes  who  have  led 
the  United  States  through  thick  and  thin 
to  its  present  position  of  strength  and 
preeminence.  Douglas  MacArthur's  bril- 
liant career  put  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  great  leaders  while  he  was  in  active 
service. 

His  whole  life  was  given,  and  belonged, 
to  his  country. 

Now  he  has  taken  leave  and  belongs  to 

history.  , ,     ^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  little  I  can  add  to  what  will  be 
said,  or  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  about 
the  passing  of  a  great  American.  I  knew 
General  MacArthur  for  some  32  years.  I 
was  in  close  contact  with  him  during 
the  dark  days  of  1942,  when  I  was  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  and  a  part  of  the  strategy 
was  being  planned  to  fight  the  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

I  was  associated  with  him  again  m 
1946,  when  I  was  privileged  to  be  sent 
to  Tokyo  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  one  of  the  representatives 
in  drafting  the  general  peace  treaty  with 
Japan. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
General  MacArthur.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  dignity  and  great  integrity — but 
foremost  of  all,  he  was  a  soldier.  I  be- 
lieve the  record  should  show  why  I  can 
say  with  great  sincerity  that  he  was  a 
soldier. 

I  was  having  lunch  with  him  one  day 
in  Tokyo,  when  an  orderly  entered  the 
room  and  asked  to  see  him.  He  left  the 
room  for  2  or  3  minutes,  and  returned 
with  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  put  in  his 
pocket.  He  took  it  out  and  read  It  again. 
I  did  not  know  what  was  written  on  the 
paper,  but  he  put  it  back  in  his  pocket 
again,  and  we  went  on  with  our  lunch. 

After  lunch,  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
come  with  him  into  the  library— he  was 
living  in  the  Embassy  in  Tokyo  at  that 
time— and  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  join 
him  there. 

The  piece  of  paper  was  the  notice  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  relieving  Mac- 
Arthur  of  his  duties  in  Japan.  I.  of 
course,  had  many  mixed  emotions  about 
it.  I  was  there  representing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  general 
probably  thought  that  I  knew  something 
about  it.  but  I  did  not.  He  said,  "If  that 
is  what  the  Commander  In  Chief  wants, 
I  am  here  to  serve  him."  That  was  the 
only  statement  he  made  after  his  so- 
called  relief  from  duty  in  Tokyo. 

I  shall  always  remember  that,  because 
it  was  the  act  of  a  true  soldier. 

I  saw  him  on  numerous  occasions 
afterward.  We  talked  many  times  about 
the  general  treaty  we  made  with  Japan. 
The  late  John  Poster  Dulles  was  there  as 
our  prime  negotiator.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  line  of  the  treaty  was 


finally  agreed  upon  without  complete 
consultation  with  General  MacArthur. 
He  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  soldier. 
I  know  of  no  country,  after  a  terrific 
defeat  such  as  Japan  suffered  in  World 
War  rr.  that  had  greater  respect  for  its 
conqueror  than  Japan  had  under  the 
leadership  of  General  MacArthur. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  have 
talked  about  that.  He  handled  the  situ- 
ation so  well  that  the  people  of  Japan 
almost  felt  that  he  was  one  of  them,  and 
that  the  war  had  not  even  happened. 

I  feel  a  great  loss  at  his  passing. 
There  comes  a  time,  of  course,  when  all 
of  us  reach  an  age  when  these  things 
happen. 

General  MacArthur  lived  a  great  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  dignity.  Many 
people  thought  him  cold,  because  of  his 
manner.  We  who  knew  him  personally 
knew  better  than  that.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  heart  and  great  compassion. 
The  great  responsibility  that  was  given 
to  him  after  the  war,  which  he  dis- 
charged as  statesman  and  administra- 
tor in  Japan,  proved  his  great  compas- 
sion. 

I  suspect  that  today  in  Japan  not  only 
are  the  flags  at  half  mast,  but  there  is  a 
great,  deep  feeling  among  those  people 
for  the  man  who  was  sent  as  the  con- 
queror of  their  nation. 

An  article  was  written  by  the  distin- 
guished coliunnist  Walter  Winchell.  who 
was  also  a  friend  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  It  typifies  my  feelings  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world 
in  a  much  better  way  than  I  could  ex- 
press them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saluti:  to  a  Soldier 


(By  Walter  Winchell) 
Patriotism  traditionally  springs  from  devo- 
tion to  national  Ideals.  These  concepts  In- 
evitably reflect  the  accomplishments  of  na- 
tional heroes.  The  words  and  deeds  of  the 
greatest  Americans  have  become  hallowed  by 
time.  In  the  deepest  sense  these  men  are 
national  emblems.  Their  wisdom  and  cour- 
age serve  as  a  guide  and  inspiration.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  ranks  among  our  outstand- 
ing national  heroes.  A  man  of  Immense 
proportions,  you  could  almost  measure  the 
Nation's  basic  ideals  by  his  character.  His 
personal  probity,  courage,  respect  for  human 
dignity,  and  allegiance  to  liberty  represent 
the  Nation's  fundamental  tenets.  And  his 
spirit  nourishes  the  life  of  this  country. 

A  man  of  great  personal  dignity,  he  car- 
ries himself  like  a  banner.  Strangers  fre- 
quently have  the  Impression  that  he  is  stern 
and  cold.  His  friends  know  better.  Mac- 
Arthur's  compassion  Is  deep  and  his  senti- 
ment honest.  After  surveying  the  rubble  of 
war-wrecked  Manila,  he  wept. 

He  Is  gifted  with  that  almost  mystical 
personal  magnetism  that  Is  essential  to  lead- 
ership and  commands  respect.  An  Ameri- 
can offlcer  who  was  a  cadet  when  MacAr- 
thur was  Superintendent  of  West  Point,  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  general.  He  re- 
plied: "He's  the  only  man  In  the  world  who 
can  walk  Into  a  room  full  of  drunks  and  all 
would  be  stone  sober  within  5  minutes." 

The  ordeal  at  Bataan  made  the  most  pro- 
found Impression  upon  him.  His  triumph- 
ant retvirn  there  was  a  tribute  to  his  military 
genius.     But  what  he  endured — during  the 
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tortuous  days  before  the  Japanese  overran 
Bataan— will  forever  remain  a  monument  to 
his  personal  valor  and  the  courage  of  those 
who  fought  with  him.  He  said  this  about 
the  soldiers  of  Bataan:  "No  army  has  ever 
done  so  much  with  so  little,  and  nothing 
became  it  more  than  Its  last  hour  of  trial 
&iicl  ftgoTiy  " 

He  became  a  living  legend  during  Jif  l^f^ 
time.  And  what  was  more  notable,  he  lived 
up  to  It.  A  biographer  once  observed  that 
his  career  was  a  series  of  bests,  ^rsts  moste^ 
and  onlys.  The  foregoing  is  exemplified  by 
several  highlights:  He  was  the  youngest  gen- 
S  ?n  W?rld  war  I.  youngest  Superln^nd- 
ent  of  west  Point,  youngest  Chief  of  Staff. 

But  any  American  mother  will  teU  you  his 
greatest  accomplishment  was  attaining  vic- 
tories with  low  cost  in  human  life.  Through- 
out the  Pacific  campaign  his  primary  objec- 
tives were  not  only  victories,  but  methods  of 
obtaining  them  with  the  fewest  casualties. 
When  he  was  urged  to  move  "lore  quickly, 
and  throw  more  soldiers  Into  battle.  Mac- 
Arthur  responded:  "I  will  not  take  by  sacri- 
fice what  I  can  achieve  by  strategy. 

When  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  during  the 
early  1930'8.  MacArthur  endeavored  to  arouse 
congress  and  the  people  to  the  Immediate 
necessity  of  establishing  a  mechanized  army. 
His  appeals  for  appropriations  filled  numer- 
ous    pkges     of     the     CONGRESSIONAI.     RECORD. 

Tragically,  his  efforts  were  Ignored.  Work- 
ing with  MacArthur  at  that  time  was  an 
offlcer  who  complied  and  wrote  the  reports 
to  Congress — Elsenhower. 

Any  sane  man  who  experiences  the  agony 
of  war  despises  bloodshed.  MacArthur  Is  no 
exception.  Several  years  ago  he  wrote:  All 
responsible  leaders  know  that  no  one  ^n 
gain  by  another  war;  the  potential  of  de- 
struction is  so  great  that,  win  or  lose.  It 
would  be  almost  committing  suicide.  ^ 

The  general  twice  protested  against  P.DII.  a 
orders  to  leave  Bataan.  The  third  time  he 
was  forced  to  go.  It  was  a  matter  of  mllltery 
expediency.  During  those  dark  days  P.D.R. 
was  desperately  anxious  to  bolsterthe  morale 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  That  Is  why 
MacArthur  was  ordered  to  leave. 

Not  even  his  most  vigorous  critics  ever 
denied  his  genius  for  leadership  and  the  In- 
tense loyalty  he  Inspired.  During  the  bomb- 
ing of  Bataan  he  was  caught  in  an  open  field. 
Two  of  his  orderlies  tried  to  protect  him 
with  their  bodies  by  forming  a  huin^ 
shield.  MacArthur  was  compelled  to  order 
them  to  leave  and  seek  shelter,  while  he  re- 
mained to  observe  the  type  of  planes  the 
Japanese  used  and  how  they  maneuvered. 

He  had  Immense  self-confidence.  Wheri 
he  was  scolded  for  "being  vain."  the  General 
loglcked :  "To  pretend  to  have  no  vanity  is  the 
greatest  of  all  vanities." 

His  handling  of  Russian  representatives  in 
Japan  should  serve  as  a  model  for  deling 
with  Communists.  He  was  aware  that  they 
respect  only  forceful  methods,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. A  Russian  general  was  once  ar- 
rested by  American  MP's  in  Tokyo  for  reck- 
less  driving.  When  released  l^e  demanded 
an  apology  from  MacArthur.  The  follow- 
ing day  MacArthur  called  in  the  offlcer  In 
charge  and  asked  If  the  Russian  general  had 
violated  trafflc  laws.  When  he  was  assured 
the  violation  had  occurred.  MacArthur 
snapped:  "TeU  him  there  will  be  no  apol- 
ogy" When  the  Red  general  heard  about 
MacArthur's  attitude  he  roared  with  glee: 
"What  a  man." 

The  newspapers  noted  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  court-marUal  that  found 
Gen  Billy  MltcheU  guilty  of  Insubordina- 
tion. But  they  neglected  to  report  this. 
After  the  trial,  one  curloiis  Washington  cor- 
respondent examined  the  contents  of  the 
wastebasket  In  the  judges'  chamber.  He 
discovered  MacArthur  voted  against  the  sen- 
tence. When  Mitchell  heard  about  It  he 
urged  the  reporter  to  drop  the  matter.  How- 
ever  the  fact  was  known  to  several  people. 
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including  Mitchell's  secretary   and  Plorello 
La  Guardla,  mayor  of  New  York. 

MacArthAr  was  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
vigorous  man  untU  he  was  83.  When  he 
WM  70  a  friend  noted  that  the  general  had 
not  lost  a  day  of  work  on  account  of  Illness 
for  30  years.  He  attributed  his  good  health 
to  eating  little,  drinking  little  and  ««QOklng 
m  moderation.  He  was  a  devotee  of  the  daUy 
nap  and  had  the  ability  to  relax.  He  also 
believed  In  hard  work.  He  toUed  7  days  a 
week.  MacArthur  refused  to  take  any  holi- 
days. He  stated:  "My  work  Is  my  life.  To 
live  Is  to  function." 

More  than  a  half  century  ago  a  young 
cadet  received  his  lieutenant's  bars  at  West 
Point.  He  was  told,  as  are  all  West  Point 
graduates,  that  upon  him  alone  might 
someday  evolve  the  fate  of  his  country,  and 
he  was  told,  for  the  honor  of  the  corps, 
never  to  faU  that  trust.  General  MacArthur 
wore  his  answer  to  that  solemn  responsibility 
m  the  form  of  a  small  blue  ribbon  with 
white  stars  above  all  others  on  his  tunic. 

It  Is  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
devotion  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
In  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy. 
Salute. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
mourn  the  death  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  a  truly  great  American.  World 
history  will  unquestionably  record  hun 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  miUtary  strat- 
egists and  leaders  of  all  time.  But  even, 
more  important,  he  will  be  remembered 
in  this  country  for  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  to  the  values  which  have  enabled 
the  United  States  to  become  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

This  magnificent  old  soldier  has  finally 
faded  away,  but  his  words,  such  as  those 
in  his  eloquent  and  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress at  West  Point  on  May  12,  1962,  en- 
titled "Duty,  Honor,  and  Country,"  will 
live  forever.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  military  leaders.  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  we  should  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  proposition  that  America  must 
never  forget  the  everlasting  truth  of  his 
statement  when  he  said  "In  war  there  is 
no  substitute  for  victory." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  this  moment  to  pass  without  rais- 
ing my  voice  in  praise  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  This  is  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  do  because  the  man  we  honor  had 
more  ability  in  handling  the  English  lan- 
guage than  anyone  I  can  think  of. 
Therefore,  words  fall  far  short  of  what 
they  should  portray  concerning  Douglas 
MacArthur's  great  speeches. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  his  was  not 
an  acquired  oratorical  skill.  I  believe 
his  speeches  were  great  because  they 
came  from  a  great  mind,  a  great  heart, 
and  a  great  soul. 

As  an  individual  sometimes  wastes  his 
talents,  we  as  a  nation  have  often  wasted 
valuable  talent.  a^v,,,^ 

Even  though  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
earned  the  right  of  privacy  and  the  right 
to  pursue  some  private  activities,  our 
Nation  has  suffered  because  his  talents 
in  the  field  of  statesmanship  were  never 
utilized.  He  is  one  of  the  very  great 
men  who  have  lived  in  the  worid  during 

our  time.  ^  ,^, .     „^  . 

Our  Republic,  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
the  cause  of  humanity  generally  have 
been  greatly  blessed  because  of  the  acts, 
deeds,  thoughts,  and  philosophy  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 


By  the  same  token,  our  Republic  and 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity generally  fall  short  of  some  of 
the  benefits  that  they  might  have  had 
had  we  followed  more  closely  and  uti- 
lized to  a  greater  extent  the  genius  that 
has  passed  from  us. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
poem  by  Mattie  Richards  Tyler,  a  dis- 
tinguished poet  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Her  poem  is  entitled  "Goodby,  General 
MacArthur." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Goodby  Gknkrai.  MacAethxjb 
(By  Mattie  Richards  Tyler) 
God  gave  him  light  to  see  the  path  of  duty. 
As  down  the  years  he  marched  with  gal- 
lant stride. 
Lifting  his  eyes  to  feast  on  heaven's  beauty. 

Then  pressing  on  with  dedicated  pride. 
The  world  will  long  remember  his  great  gift 

Of  leadership  In  war — and  how  In  peace 
He  worked,  with  dauntless  faith,  to  heal,  to 

11".  ^    w  . 

To   rebuild   homes   and   lives,    and    bring 

release. 


We  watch  the  caisson  slowly  passing  by. 
And  hear  the  martial  music  of  the  bands; 

The  riderless  horse  evokes  a  tear,  a  sigh; 
Ovu-    flag    is    draped    above    his    master's 
hands. 

"Old  soldiers  never  die;  they  just  fade  away." 
America  enshrines  MacArthur  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  10  or  12  years.  I  have  had  hanging 
in  the  outer  office  of  my  Senate  suite  an 
oil-painted  portrait  which  portrays  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  It  was  presented 
to  me  by  a  friend  of  his.  who  Is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  general.  Often,  as  I 
come  to  work  In  the  morning  or  leave 
at  night,  I  pause  to  look  at  this  living 
likeness  of  a  man  whom  I  have  always 
considered  to  be  among  our  most  mag- 
nificent Americans. 

In  a  great  degree  it  seems  to  me  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  to  the  United 
States  what  Winston  Churchill  Is  to  the 
British  Isles.    He  wrapped  up   in  one 
great  positive  piece  of  humanity   the 
symbol  of  the  coimtry,  of  which  he  is  so 
much  a  part.    Just  as  every  Britisher, 
thinking  about  the  grandeur  of  Britain, 
must  reflect  on  the  likeness  of  Winston 
ChurchiU    as    the    typical    Briton,    so 
Americans,  I  am  sure,  look  at  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  and  think  of  him  as  the 
imtypical,     magnificent,     tremendously 
positive  epitome  of  what  It  requires  to 
comprise  a  great  American.    In  a  con- 
siderable sense,  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
indeed,  "Mr.  United  States  of  America. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ctir- 
Tis]   has  pointed   out  that  sometimes, 
when  pausing  to  reflect  at  a  time  like 
this  on  the  "might  have  been,"  we  won- 
der what  might  have  been  the  record  of 
this  country  if  the  strange,  twisting,  un- 
predictable   fortunes    of    politics    had 
placed  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States   Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  at  a 
time  of  his  maturity  and  complete  ca- 
pacity and  his  multitudinous  talents. 
Anyone  else's  conjecture  is  as  good  as 
my  own.    However,  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  his  tremendous  talent  and  foresight 
and  courage  and  conviction,  had  he  sat 
in  the  oval  office  in  the  White  House  as 
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leader  of  our  great  Republic,  this  great 
man  with  his  unparalleled  capacity  for 
leadership  perhaps  would  have  placed 
America  in  a  position  which  would  now 
be  much  more  enviable  both  at  home 
and  abroad  than  the  one  in  which  we 
presently  find  it. 

The  old  soldier  neither  died  nor  faded 
away  yesterday.  In  passing  off  this  mor- 
tal coil,  Douglas  MacArthur's  life  and 
contributions  live  on,  as  they  shall  always 
live  on  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory, 
and  influence  Americans  in  decisions 
which  they  make. 

General  MacArthur  was  a  peerless 
orator,  whose  superior  I  have  never  had 
the  privilege  to  hear,  a  man  whose  elo- 
quence had  the  capacity  to  spellbmd 
an  audience,  to  convince  them,  and  to 
persuade  them  and  to  lift  them  up.  As 
a  former  college  speech  professor,  I  have 
watched  and  listened  as  great  speakers 
have  addressed  joint  sessions  of  our 
Congress  or  appeared  on  other  plat- 
forms at  home  or  abroad  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I  have  heard  them 
all  None  in  my  opinion,  including  the 
great  Churchill,  has  either  equaled  or 
surpassed  the  stirring  eloquence  of 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  general  was  a  mighty  military 
man,  a  sturdy,  far-visioned  statesman 
and  a  gifted,  dedicated,  persuasive  lead- 
er of  men.  The  world  will  mourn  his 
passing.  ^  ^, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  service  in  Congress  is 
that  from  time  to  time  one  brushes 
against  the  mantle  of  greatness. 

The  two  memories  which  still  recur 
most  often  to  me  in  more  than  20  years 
in  Congress  are  these:  The  moment  in 
the  Senate,  just  after  our  country  entered 
World  War  n,  when  Winston  Churchill 
addressed  the  combined  session  and  in 
his  inimitable  manner  said:  "Here  we 
are  together." 

The  other  occasion  was  when  General 
MacArthur  appeared  in  the  Hovise,  be- 
fore a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  gave  a  magnificent  report  at  a  time 
when  the  emotions  of  every  person  in 
that  Chamber  had  become  aroused  in 
one  way  or  the  other;  but  all  those  emo- 
tions were  sublimated  to  our  sense  that 
here  was  a  man  of  duty,  power,  and 
leadership.  We  felt  very  deeply  the 
greatness  of  Douglas  MacArthur. 

As  a  member  of  the  naval  service,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  having  lunch  with 
General  MacArthur  on  two  different  oc- 
casions in  Tokyo. 

I  was  a  naval  intelligence  officer  in 
the  3d  Amphibious  Force.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  classified  dispatches 
in  those  days.  Some  of  these  dispatches 
have  never  been  made  public.  There- 
fore, I  shall  speak  discreetly. 

I  recall  that  as  the  Japanese  sent  no- 
tice of  their  desire  to  surrender,  a  flurry 
of  dispatches  came  in  from  Washington. 
I  was  then  in  Manila.  There  arose  in 
Washington  a  tremendous  furor — and 
the  dispatches  reflected  it — over  who 
should  be  the  commander  of  Allied 
Forces  during  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
There  were  other  naval  and  military  of- 
ficers who  were  tentatively  suggested. 
On  one  occasion  a  dispatch  indicated 
that  there  would  be  a  coleadership  be- 
tween a  great  Army  commander.  Gen- 
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(jral  Douglas  MacArthur,   and  a  great 

aval    leader.      We    watched    the    dis- 

atches  with  great  interest.     Approxi- 

ately  24  hours  later,  a  dispatch  came 

;hrough     stating     that     Gen.     Douglas 

MacArthur    had    been    designated    sole 

ommander  to  administer  the  occupa- 

,ion  of  Japan. 

History  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
hat  appointment,  as  history  will  con- 
firm that  all  the  qualities  of  leadership 
Were  superbly  exemplified  by  this  man, 
jcvho  in  his  life  and  in  the  Ufe  of  his 
father  have  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  span  of  our  American  history,  from 
the  Indian  wars  until  this  time  of  sad- 

It  is  said  that  "the  sword  must  pass 
through  fire,  ere  it  can  yield  fit  instru- 
ment for  man  to  wield."  The  sword  of 
General  MacArthur  passed  through  the 
fires  which  had  surrounded  us,  but 
which  failed  utterly  to  consume  this  Re- 
public. The  Republic  stands,  but  it 
stands  more  sturdily,  more  strongly,  and 
more  proudly  because  of  the  life  and  the 
service  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  not  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine.  I  speak  of  him  imper- 
sonally as  an  American  whose  memory 
will  always  be  cherished  as  one  of  our 
greatest  heroes  and  public  servants. 

The  first  time  I  came  in  near  touch 
with  General  MacArthur  was  when  he 
was  a  high-ranking  officer  in  the  42d  Di- 
vision— the  Rainbow  Division — in  World 
War  I.  There  were  units  in  that  di- 
vision from  many  States  and  almost  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

I  Remembering  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
product  of  a  military  family,  not  par- 
ticularly associated  with  any  one  State 
or  any  one  region,  I  believe  that  from 
time  to  time  as  his  brilliant  military 
service  became  better  known,  it  was  very 
clear  that  the  general  was  all  Ameri- 
ican  in  the  finest  sense  of  that  word. 

Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  had 
a  son  who  served  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  the  Pacific.  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  many  thousands  of  parents  in 
American  homes  when  I  say  that  we 
were  somehow  strengthened,  somehow 
we  felt  more  confident  of  the  victory, 
somehow  we  felt  that  our  own  son  was 
serving  in  a  more  noble  cause  because 
of  the  fact  that  General  MacArthur  was 
the  conmiander  In  that  farflung  Pacific 
area. 

I  close  my  remarks  by  commenting 
that  I  believe  there  is  no  parallel  in  our 
history  to  the  fact  that  the  former  Pre- 
mier of  Japan  is  at  this  moment  flying 
to  this  country,  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
mourners  in  the  obsequies  which  will  take 
place  in  the  next  few  days. 

This  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  was  our  greatest  commander 
in  that  area  came  to  be  recognized  by 
our  chief  enemy  in  that  area  as  the  best 
friend  and  leading  builder  when  it 
came  to  building  that  country  back  into 
the  circle  of  peaceful  nations. 

No  other  Army  officer  in  our  history 
has  had  similar  contrasting  experiences 
to  those  of  General  MacArthur.  He  was 
truly  great  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
rebuilder  of  a  shattered  civilian  civili- 
zation. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  of  General  MacArthur  has 
deprived  America  of  a  patriot  whose  life- 
long credo  was  duty,  honor,  and  country. 
General  MacArthur  was  more  than  a 
soldier.  He  was  a  citizen  of  depth  and 
conviction,  a  man  with  confidence  in  the 
human  spirit,  a  man  whose  entire  life 
was  dedicated  to  serving  not  only  his 
nation  but  the  highest  aspirations  of 
freemen  everywhere. 

General  MacArthur's  skill  as  a  soldier 
is  undoubted.  Had  his  advice  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  war  in  Korea,  the  crises  in 
Asia  might  not  now  be  engulfing  that 
region  in  a  bloody  war. 

Few  men  wiU  forget  the  prophetic 
words  of  General  MacArthur  at  West 
Point  2  years  ago.  The  occasion  was  the 
presentation  to  the  general  of  the 
Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  for  service  to 
his  nation.  General  MacArthur  gave 
voice  to  his  lifelong  conviction  in  the 
nobility  and  purpose  of  his  profession 
when  he  said  to  the  cadets  at  West  Point: 
"Yours  is  the  profession  of  arms,  the 
will  to  win,  the  sure  knowledge  that  in 
war  there  is  no  substitute  for  victory, 
that  If  you  lose,  the  Nation  wUl  be 
destroyed,  that  the  very  obsession  of  your 
public  work  must  be  duty,  honor,  coun- 
try." The  man  who  left  this  life  yester- 
day will  always  exemplify  the  highest 
allegiance  to  duty,  honor,  and  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
America  is  a  finer  and  stronger  Nation 
today  because  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

We  in  Wisconsin  deeply  mourn  his 
passing.  His  family  roots  in  our  State 
were  especially  deep.  His  grandfather 
served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin and  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Douglas  MacArthur  spent  his  early 
boyhood  in  Milwaukee.  He  was  appoint- 
ed to  West  Point  from  Wisconsin.  The 
people  of  Wisconsin  like  to  feel  that  some 
of  the  massive  genius  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  sprang  from  the  experiences  that 
he  and  his  family  had  in  our  State. 

There  were  many  Impressive  and  su- 
perlative aspects  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  career. 

To  my  mind,  his  greatest  speech  was 
one  of  his  last^-the  speech  which  he 
made  in  West  Point  in  1962.  This  speech 
has  been  referred  to  often  today.  In  that 
speech  he  emphasized  magnificently 
how  duty,  honor,  and  country  are  funda- 
mental in  America.  How  very  much  we 
need  that  reminder  today  in  this  fast- 
moving,  ever-changing  world. 

I  close  by  calling  attention  to  the  fasci- 
nating fact  that  this  great,  and  perhaps 
greatest,  of  American  military  geniuses 
in  this  century  recognized  at  the  end  of 
his  life  that  war  had  become  a  Franken- 
stein monster. 

He  said  that  science  had  made  war  a 
matter  of  mutual  suicide.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  words  of  this  man  in  his 
closing  years — this  man  who  knew  so  in- 
timately of  war  and  realized  more  deeply 
the  implications  of  war— should  be  rec- 
ognized and  should  be  profoundly  con- 
sidered by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  speak  with  great  pride  of  one  whom 
we  would  like  to  consider  our  Wisconsin 
son — ^Douglas  MacArthur. 


Mr.    McCLELLAN.     Mr.   President,   I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  those 
Senators  who  already  have  paid  tribute 
today  to  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur,  and  if  with  due  reverence  I 
may  be  permitted  to  paraphrase  his  own 
words,  I  would  say  the  old  soldier 
yesterday  "just  faded  away."  I  deeply 
feel  and  the  citizens  of  Arkansas,  the 
State  in  which  he  was  born,  deeply 
mourn  his  loss  to  our  country.  Few  have 
contributed  as  much  and  none  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  support  and  preser- 
vation of  this  Republic  of  ours  than  he 

did. 

His  talents,  devotion,  and  patriotism 
have  been  unexcelled  In  our  time.  I  ad- 
mired General  MacArthur  as  much  as. 
if  not  more  than,  any  other  American 
In  my  lifetime.  I  believe  he  was  in  the 
right  in  some  of  the  important  instances 
when  others  so  firmly  disagreed  with 
him.  We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  eternal 
gratitude. 

Therefore  I  join  in  the  sentunents 
that  have  been  so  eloquently  expressed 
here  today  in  honoring  his  memory  and 
In  recognition  of  the  ability,  courage,  and 
statesmanship  that  he  so  completely  ex- 
emplified and  dedicated  in  the  service  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can soldier.  These  days  of  memorial  will 
undoubtedly  be  marked  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  war  effort  he  led  against 
Imperial  Japan  In  Worid  War  H,  when 
he  led  American  forces  to  complete  vic- 
tory after  we  first  suffered  almost  total 
defeat  in  that  part  of  the  worid.  We 
shall  also  remember  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  valued  the  human  beings  he  led 
in  that  war  effort.  His  victories  were 
not  those  of  overwhelming  manpower 
and  huge  casualties.  They  were  victories 
planned  and  executed  to  carry  out  their 
objectives  with  the  least  possible  human 
cost. 

That  is  why  I  would  not  have  this  oc- 
casion pass  without  pointing  out  an- 
other characteristic  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  It  was  his  capacity  to  change 
his  military  opinions  with  the  advance 
of  technology.  Few  military  men  whose 
careers  have  spanned  the  era  that  Mac- 
Arthur's  spanned  have  so  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  vast  changes  In  the  nature 
of  war  that  the  nuclear  age  has  Intro- 
duced. 

In  what  I  regard  as  his  greatest  legacy 
to  this  generation  and  to  future  genera- 
tions, Douglas  MacArthur  spoke  In  July 
of  1961  about  the  meaning  of  nuclear 
war  The  occasion  was  his  address  to 
the  joint  legislature  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  I  want  to  quote  from  It: 

within  the  span  of  my  own  life,  I  have 
witnessed  much  of  this  evolution.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  I  Joined  the  Army, 
the  target  was  one  enemy  casualty  at  the 
end  of  a  rifle,  a  pistol,  a  bayonet,  a  sword. 
Then  came  the  machlnegun,  designed  to  kill 
by  the  dozen.  After  that,  the  heavy  artil- 
lery raining  death  upon  the  hundreds.  Then 
the  aerial  bomb  to  strike  by  the  thousands, 
followed  by  the  atom  explosion  to  reach  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

Now,  electronics  and  other  processes  of  sci- 
ence have  raised  the  destructive  potential 
to   encompass    millions,    and    with    restless 


hands  we  work  feverishly  in  dark  laboratories 
to  fined  the  means  to  destroy  all  at  one  blow. 
But  this  very  triumph  of  scientific  anni- 
hilation—this  very  success  of  Invention- 
has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  war's  being 
a  medlvun  for  the  practical  settlement  of 
international  differences.  The  enormous  de- 
struction to  both  sides  of  closely  matched 
opponents  makes  it  impossible  for  even  the 
winner  to  translate  it  into  anything  but  his 
own  disaster.  ^  .     * 

Global  war  has  become  a  Frankenstein  to 
destroy  both  sides.  No  longer  is  it  a  weapon 
of  adventxire,  the  shortcut  to  international 
power  If  you  lose,  you  are  annihilated.  If 
you  win,  you  stand  only  to  lose.  No  longer 
does  It  possess  even  the  chance  of  the  winner 
of  a  duel.  It  contains  now  only  the  germs  of 
double  suicide.  .  j,    j. 

It  may  take  another  cataclysm  of  destruc- 
tion to  prove  the  bald  truth  that  the  further 
evolution  of  civilization  cannot  take  place 
until  global  war  is  abolished.  But  this  Is  the 
one  Issue  upon  which  both  sides  can  agree, 
for  It  Is  the  one  issue  upon  which  both  sides 
win  profit  equally.  It  Is  the  one  Issue  In 
which  the  interests  of  both  are  completely 
parallel.  It  is  the  one  issue  which,  if  settled, 
may  well  settle  all  others.  ^^       *     , 

The  present  tensions  with  their  threat  of 
national  annihilation  are  fostered  by  two 
great  illusions : 

The  one.  a  complete  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  world  that  the  capitalistic  coun- 
tries are  preparing  to  attack  them,  that  soon- 
er or  later  we  Intend  to  strike;  and  the  other, 
a  complete  belief  on  the  part  of  the  capi- 
talistic countries  that  the  Soviets  are  pre- 
paring to  attack  us,  that  sooner  or  later  they 
intend  to  strike. 

Both  are  wrong.  Each  side,  so  far  as  the 
masses  are  concerned,  is  desirous  of  peace. 
Both  dread  war.  But  the  constant  accelera- 
tion of  preparation  may,  without  specific  In- 
tent, ultimately  precipitate  a  kind  of  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Many  will  tell  you  with  mockery  and  ridi- 
cule that  the  abolition  of  war  can  be  only  a 
dream— that  it  is  but  the  vague  imagining 
of  a  visionary.  But  we  must  go  on  or  we 
win  go  under.  And  the  great  criticism  that 
can  be  made  is  that  the  world  lacks  a  plan 
that  will  enable  us  to  go  on. 

We  are  in  a  new  era.  The  old  methods  and 
solutions  no  longer  suffice. 

We  must  have  new  thoughts,  new  ideas, 
new  concepts.  We  must  break  out  of  the 
straltjacket  of  the  past. 

We  must  have  sufficient  imagination  and 
courage  to  translate  the  universal  wish  for 
peace,  which  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  univer- 
sal necessity,  into  actuality.  And.  until 
then,  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice,  we  must 
be  fully  prepared  lest  we  perish 


Mr  President,  elsewhere  In  that 
speech  General  MacArthur  repeated  his 
contention  that  we  could  have  earned 
the  war  to  Red  China  in  1951  and  1952 
without  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  have 
never  shared  his  point  of  view  on  that 
matter,  but  one  does  not  have  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  that  contention  to  real- 
ize that  General  MacArthur  saw  and  un- 
derstood what  the  multiple  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons  meant  to  the  world  and 
to  the  use  of  war  as  a  means  of  carrying 
out  national  objectives. 

His  speech  to  the  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture is  a  great  message,  not  only  to  the 
American  people,  but  also  to  the  world. 
It  marks  a  great  military  Intellect,  and 
one  of  which  the  American  Nation  will 
always  be  proud.  That  historic  speech 
by  General  MacArthur  will  memorialize 
him  throughout  recorded  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 


ute to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  a  great 
American. 

With  the  passing  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  our  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
soldier  and  a  great  statesman.  But  uie 
Nation  which  he  loved  so  dearly  is  far 
greater  for  his  having  lived. 

His  whole  life  was  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated to  duty,  to  honor,  to  his  God  and 
to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
No  higher  honor  can  be  had  than  to  merit 
the  respect  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  an  age 
filled  with  remarkable  men. 

He  believed  in  keeping  himself  physl- 
caUy  and  spiritually  fit;  he  fully  realized 
that  the  full  measure  of  a  man  requires 
an  accounting  of  the  spirit  and  soul,  as 
well  as  of  the  body. 

Even  though  his  life  was  that  of  a  pro- 
fessional soldier,  he  maintained  always 
an  abhorrence  of  war.     He  recognized    « 
the  utter  futility  of  war  as  an  end  result. 

I  think  it  very  fitting  that  today,  in  i 
eulogizing  him,  we  turn  to  his  own  words,  i 
spoken  on  September  2,  1945,  during  the 
ceremony  attending  the  Japanese  sur- 
render.  He  said,  in  part : 

As  I  look  back  on  the  long,  tortuous  traU 
from  those  grim  days  of  Bataan  and  C!or- 
regidor,  when  an  entire  world  lived  in  fear, 
when  democracy  was  on  the  defensive  every- 
where, when  modern  civilization  trembled  in 
the  balance,  I  thank  a  merciful  God  that  He 
has  given  vis  the  faith,  the  courage,  and  the 
power  from  which  to  mold  victory.  We  have 
known  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  the  ex- 
ultation of  trltunph,  and  from  both  we  have 
learned  there  can  be  no  turning  back.  We 
must  go  forward  and  preserve  in  peace  what 
we  won  in  war. 

A  new  era  is  upon  us.  Even  the  lesson  of 
victory  Itself  brings  with  It  profound  con- 
cern, both  for  our  future  security  and  the 
survival  of  civilization.  The  destructiveness 
of  the  war  potential,  through  progressive  ad- 
vances in  scientific  discovery,  has  in  fact  now 
reached  a  point  which  revises  the  traditional 
concept  of  war. 

Men  since  the  beginning  of  time  have 
sought  peace.  Various  methods  through  the 
ages  have  been  attempted  to  devise  an  inter- 
national process  to  prevent  or  settle  disputes 
between  nations.  Prom  the  very  start,  work- 
able methods  were  found  Insofar  as  Individ- 
ual citizens  were  concerned  but  the  me- 
chanics of  an  instrximentallty  of  larger  inter- 
national scope  have  never  been  successftil. 
Military  alliance,  balances  of  power,  leagues 
of  nations,  all  In  tvu-n  faned,  leaving  the  only 
path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible  of  war. 
The  utter  destructiveness  of  war  now  biota 
out  this  alternative.  We  have  had  our  last 
chance.  If  we  do  not  now  devise  some  great- 
er and  more  equitable  system  Armageddon 
will  be  at  our  door. 

The  problem,  basically.  Is  theological  and 
Involves  a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  im- 
provement of  himian  character  that  will 
synchronize  with  our  almost  matchless  ad- 
vance in  science,  art,  literattu-e,  and  all 
material  and  cultural  developments  of  the 
past  2,000  years.  It  must  be  of  the  spirit  if 
we  are  to  save  the  flesh. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
Douglas  MacArthur,  soldier  and  states- 
man, has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Im- 
mortals. Of  his  military  genius  much 
has  been  said  and  written  which  properly 
goes  into  superlatives. 

Son  of  another  great  soldier,  he  lifted 
the  family  tradition  and  heritage  of  ex- 
emplary service  to  his  country  to  new 
heights.  Beginning  with  his  graduation 
from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
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Point  as  the  No.  1  student  in  his  class,  he 
continued  his  brilliant  military  career 
through  two  World  Wars  to  achieve  vic- 
tory in  the  Pacific  as  the  culminating 
chapter  of  World  War  H.  Thereafter, 
he  assumed  the  role  of  military  governor 
and  civil  administrator  of  Japan  In  the 
postwar  period.  There  again  he  showed 
his  genius  in  a  wholly  different  field  and 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  as  a 
civil  administrator  of  the  affairs  of  a 
defeated  but  proud  and  able  people.  His 
greatest  contribution  there  was  his  bind- 
ing of  the  wounds  of  war.  enabling  con- 
quered Japan  to  recover  and  transform 
itself  from  an  enemy  in  war  to  a  friend 
in  peace.  If  we  have  a  friend  and  ally  in 
the  Par  East  today  in  Japan,  it  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  statesmanship 
of  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Again,  as  a  final  postscript  to  out- 
standing military  leadership  was  his 
brilliant  performance  in  Korea. 

General  MacArthur's  speech  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Military 
Academy  in  1962  Is  one  of  the  classics  of 
American  idealism  and  high  purpose. 
He  delivered  It  without  hesitation,  with- 
out a  note.  He  spoke  extemporaneously. 
It  was  an  address  which  wUl  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  American  patriotism  and 
oratory  as  long  as  our  Nation  endures. 

I  had  a  personal  contact  with  General 
MacArthur  when  I  met  him  for  the  first 
time  in  Tokyo  In  1949.  I  beUeve  the 
incident  deserves  recording. 

At  that  time  Alaska  was  striving  for 
statehood.    The  cause  at  that  stage  was 
not  too  promising.     There  were  many 
factors  against  the  success  of  the  effort 
Including  the  smallness  of  our  popula- 
tion and  because  we  were  for  the  first 
time  seeking  entry  of  a  noncontiguoiis 
area  Into  statehood.    Both  were  formi- 
dable obstacles.    In  pursuance  of  my  ef- 
forts  toward    achieving    statehood    for 
Alaska  I  had  sought  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee of   100  distinguished  Americans 
who  would  support  statehood.    I  had  a 
very,  very  fine  response.     The  list  in- 
cluded   other    military     leaders— Adm. 
Chester  Nlmltz.  the  late  "Hap"  Arnold, 
general  of  the  Air  Force,  and  such  out- 
standing  people   as   Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Earl  Warren.  Adlal  Stevenson.  Herbert 
Lehman,  authors  and  scientists. 

When  I  asked  General  MacArthur 
whether  he  would  join  the  committee,  it 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  did  not 
even  wait  until  I  had  concluded  my  pres-i 
entatlon.  He  said.  "Of  course  I  wlll.l 
We  must  extend  the  frontiers  of  democ- 
racy to  America's  farthest  north  and 
farthest  west.  I  shall  be  glad  to  Join. 
Like  Abou  Ben  Adhem.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  lead  all  the  rest." 

I  believe  that  reaction  of  General  Mac-i 

Arthur  is  a  revelation  of  how  broad  wa^ 

his  interest  and  how  far  it  extended  be-. 

yond  his  professional  military  actlvltlesi 

He  was  a  statesman,  a  national,  and  4 

world    figure    without    question.    The 

world  is  much  better  for  his  having  beenl 

and  our  country  owes  him  an  eternal 

debt  of  gratitude.  I 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    Mr.    President.    I 

should  like  to  join  other  Senators  in  thi» 

series  of  eulogies  of  Douglas  MacArthuij. 

Many  of  us.  Including  myself,  were  li 

the  Pacific  theater  in  World  War  n  smfl 


ought  under  the  general's  overall  cam- 
salgn  strategy.  Without  any  doubt  I 
;hould  say  that  his  unswerving  faith  in 
;he  fact  that  the  principles  of  this  coun- 
try would  once  again  become  triumphant 
fn  those  dark  days  In  the  Pacific  war 
were  a  part  of  the  morale  booster  that 
kept  what  little  forces  we  had  at  the  top 
of  their  efficiency.  To  be  able  to  do  that 
and  to  be  able  to  transfer  the  same  spirit 
to  the  reeducation  of  the  Japanese  na- 
tion after  the  war— and  to  do  so,  so  suc- 
cessfully—is a  true  indication  of  a  really 
truly  great  man. 

The  other  day  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  read  a  column  which  I  thought  was 
of  extreme  interest.  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  John  Chamberlain.  The  column 
comments  on  the  recent  books  which 
have  been  written  on  the  possibility  of 
the  dangers  of  the  military  taking  over 
the  Government  of  the  United  States- 
books  such  as  "Fail  Safe"  and  "Seven 
Days  in  May." 

In  the  column  one  of  the  things  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said— and  I  think  it  is 
so  true  that  it  needs  to  be  emphasized — 
was: 


But  MacArthur,  In  common  with  every 
other  general  of  pre-World  War  I  origin  with 
whom  I  have  ever  talked,  had  been  thor- 
oughly Indoctrinated  with  the  theory  of  the 
American  Republic  by  whoever  taught  his- 
tory or  political  science  In  the  old  days  at 
the  "Point." 

The  actual  character  of  military  men  llKe 
MacArthur  is  what  makes  a  Fascist  march  to 
power  by  the  military  In  the  United  States 
a  complete  absurdity. 

Those  are  some  of  the  comments,  as  I 
have  said,  made  in  the  article.    At  this 
'  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    News-Courier. 
Mar.  3.  19641 

MacABTHUK'S     OtTTLOOK 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

It  was  back  in  1953. 

I  had  been  working  with  Gen.  Charles 
Willoughby.  MacArthur's  chief  intelligence 
officer  from  Bataan  to  North  Korea,  on  a 
seemingly  interminable  job  of  making  a  trim 
book  out  of  the  so-called  "MacArthur  his- 
tories," a  heterogeneous  G-2  siirvey  of  the 
Pacific  war  which  had  been  brought  home 
from  Tokyo  in  heaven-knows-how-many 
bulging  footlockers.  We  were  due  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  for  a  go-over 
of  our  draft  manuscript  with  MacArthur. 
who  had  been  promised  a  look  at  the  final 

oroduct.  . 

^'hat  surprised  me  was  the  generous  hu- 
mility of  the  great  man. 

We  had  incorporated  in  the  book  a  goodly 
numl>er  of  hitherto  unpublished  papers  writ- 
ten by  MacArthur  himself. 

They  were  brUliant  bits  of  rhetoric,  done 
for  the  most  part  in  the  first  person.  Mac- 
Arthur  pondered  them,  and  made  his  de- 
cision. He  must  do  them  over  again  in  the 
third  person. 

This  involved  considerable  legerdemain, 
for  whenever  It  came  to  describing  himself 
he  had  to  invent  an  eyewitness  to  what  he 
looked  like  and  felt  like  as  he  was  scanning 
the  scarred  face  of  Corregidor  for  the  last 
time  or  going  aboard  a  FT  boat  en  route  to 
Australia. 

MacArthiir  wanted  it  this  way.  for  he 
didn't  want  to  spangle  Willoughby's  book 
with  a  stream  of  "I's."  It  was  not  a  good 
decision   from   the   standpoint   of  sales,   of 


course,  but  we  couldn't  do  anytlilng  about  It. 
The  papers  were  ours  on  his  terms. 

After  a  discvission  of  details,  the  talk  wan- 
dered to  the  question  of  rhetoric  in  general. 
MacArthur,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said. 
"When  you  are  addressing  large  numbers,  you 
have  to  be  a  bit  of  a  ham.  In  this  room  we 
can  be  more  Informal." 

He  went  on.  informally,  to  talk  about  poll- 
tics.  The  conversation  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  political  radicalism. 

MacArthur  had  no  use  for  the  modern  left. 
But  a  look  of  fond  reminiscence  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  embarked  on  what  was  to  us 
a  wholly  unlocked  for  discourse  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  pre-World  War  I  type  of  American 
progressive.  He  praised  old  Bob  La  Follette. 
the  Wisconsin  Senator,  in  particular. 

Recalling  that  the  MacArthur  family  had 
come  from  Milwaukee,  his  father.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  had  served  in  a  Wisconsin  regi- 
ment in  the  Civil  War.  MacArthur  remarked 
that  "Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette  and  his  fol- 
lowers  had  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  save 
the  American  way  of  life.  They  were  not 
against  business;  they  were  only  against  a 
monopolistic  perversion  of  business. 

And  at  this  point  MacArthur  made  some 
observations  about  the  virtues  of  decentral- 
ization and  the  American  political  system 
that  is  designed  to  keep  any  dictator  from 
seizing  power  in  Washington. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  has  often  come 
back  to  me  whenever  I  read  a  book  such  as 
"Fall  Safe"  or  see  a  movie  such  as  "Seven 
Eteys  In  May." 

Here,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  our  novel- 
ists and  movie  script  writers  concocting  wild- 
ly melodramatic  plots  which  feature  military 
men  who  ar«  either  madly  obsessed  with  a 
lust  for  power  or  just  plain  mad. 

They  often  hint  that  the  ImperlouB  figure 
of  Douglas  MacArthur  has  served  them  as  a 
takeoff  point  for  their  speculations.  But 
MacArthur.  in  common  with  every  other 
general  of  pre-World  War  I  origin  that  I  have 
ever  talked  with,  had  been  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated with  the  theory  of  the  American 
Republic  by  whoever  taught  history  or  politi- 
cal science  in  the  old  days  at  the  "Point." 

The  actual  character  of  military  men  like 
MacArthur  is  what  makes  a  Fascist  march  to 
power  by  the  military  in  the  United  States 
a  complete  absurdity. 

MacArthtir's  father  brought  the  Institution 
of  habeas  corpus  to  the  Philippines  in  1900. 
and  45  years  later  MacArthur  himself  saw 
to  it  that  habeas  corpus  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  Japanese  constitution. 

This,  as  he  knew,  was  what  any  general 
educated  at  West  Point  would  do. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  American 
Republic  falls  it  will  not  be  the  doing  of  the 
generals.  It  wlU  be  due  to  civilians  who  gag 
them. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity, through  my  family,  of  meet- 
ing General  MacArthur.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  knew  him  intimately,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  who  had  more  facets 
to  him.  all  of  which  reflect  the  true  edu- 
cation and  free  spirit  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Those  characteristics 
made  this  Nation  great.  We  can  attrib- 
ute them  in  large  measure  to  his  belief 
in  duty,  honor,  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  manifest  incapacity  of  anyone  in  a 
short  3  minutes  even  to  begin  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  General  MacArthur  Is 
evident.  I  think  whatever  could  be  said 
about  him  In  eulogy,  praise,  or  recogni- 
tion would  be  completely  inadequate. 
But  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
few  people  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  country  have  so  combined  the 
breadth  of  ability  and  the  grasp  of  situ- 
ations, not  only  in  the  miUtary  but  in 


the  statecraft  field,  as  did  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  ^  , 
His  entire  history  is  one  of  personal 
bravery  on  the  field  of  action,  probably 
not  equaled,  or  at  least  not  surpassed,  by 
any  other  American  soldier.  His  per- 
sonal bravery  in  the  field  of  statecraft 
was  demonstrated  by  the  breadth  of 
vision  which  he  exercised  when  he  be- 
came responsible  for  the  political  and  so- 
cial rehabilitation  of  Japan  after  the 

war. 

Rarely  have  I  seen,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  elsewhere  In  history,  the  magnifi- 
cent combination   of   vast  and  unsur- 
passed military  concepts  and  ability  and 
great  concepts  of  political  and  social  re- 
quirements which  he  exhibited.    At  the 
moment  I  think  of  no  one  in  our  history, 
other  than  George  Washington,  who  so 
combined  military  genius  and  determma- 
tion  with  a  vast  knowledge  of  statecraft. 
While  General  MacArthur  exhibited  the 
ultimate  in  masterful  strategy  and  tac- 
tics m  his  recovery  of  the  Pacific  area 
after  the  fantastic  and  disastrous  defeat 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  subsequently  one  of  his 
greatest  accomplishments  was  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Japan  and  the  surround- 
ing area  foUowing  the  war  and  foUowing 
the  emotions  which  had  been  generated 
by   the  events  of  the  war  just  prior 

This  history  and  his  accomplishments 
will  be  recounted  and  reviewed  as  the 
years  go  by.  In  a  way.  he  represents  the 
passing  of  an  era.  but  he  also  represents 
one  who  envisioned  the  opening  and  ex- 
paiislon  of  a  new  era. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  He  re- 
mains one  of  the  great  men  whom  the 
world  has  produced  over  Its  recorded 

history.  .,  .    ^ 

We  grieve  with  his  family,  we  grieve 
with  America,  and  we  grieve  with  those 
who  believe  in  the  principles  he  repre- 
sented, those  of  devotion  and  duty  to 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  words 
of  praise  we  have  heard  this  morning 
honoring  the  memory  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  perhaps  the 
greatest  American  soldier  of  our  time. 
Although  General  MacArthur  hmiself 
once  quoted  the  lines  "old  soldiers  never 
die.  they  just  fade  away."  this  grateful 
Nation  will  never  allow  that  to  happen 
to  this  great  man  and  his  brUliant  record 
in  three  major  wars. 

General  MacArthur  the  man  has  died. 
But  his  memory  and  his  deeds  will  never 
die— and  most  certainly  never  fade 
away— in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
General  MacArthur  died  as  he  lived— 
fighting  valiantly.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  only  defeat  he  suffered  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  his  last^the  war  with 
death.  Even  in  this  last  campaign  of  the 
great  soldier,  however,  he  achieved  vic- 
tory. For.  as  I  said.  General  MacArthur 
will  never  die.  He  has  only  taken  his 
place  among  those  immortals  of  our 
Nation's  colorful  history.  The  corncob 
pipe  is  cold.  But  the  spirit  of  the  man 
whose  trademark  It  was  will  always  bum 

brightly.  „     .^     *    t 

Mr     JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 

have  waited  until  this  time  in  order  to 

give  my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to 


make  their  statements  and  in  order  for 
me  to  listen  to  their  statements  concern- 
ing General  MacArthur.  I  had  known 
him  for  about  47  years.  I  served  as  an 
enlisted  man  In  his  42d  Rainbow  Divi- 
sion in  Prance  during  1917  and  1918.  We 
were  in  such  battles  as  the  Complegne, 
Belleau  Wood.  St.  Mihlel.  Chateau- 
Thierry,  the  Argonne.  and  Ardennes. 

In  that  time  one  never  heard  anyone 
speak  of  General  MacArthur  but  as  be- 
ing  the   very   best   military  leader   in 

PXistiGIlCC 

America  has  been  most  fortunate, 
throughout  our  history  and  especially 
during  times  of  crisis,  to  have  men  of 
outstanding  military  leadership  who 
have  brought  us  victory  to  preserve  our 
freedom  and  to  protect  our  Nation  from 
aggressors.  However,  there  have  been 
few  military  leaders  in  our  history  of 
the  complete   caliber  of  Gen.  Douglas 

MacArthur.  ,    .  ,„    *  n^««f 

He  was  everything  that  West  Point 
and  our  Nation  would  want  in  a  military 
leader  His  passing  will  be  mourned  all 
over  the  world  but  there  will  be  the  deep- 
est mourning  here  at  home  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  countrymen.  When  he 
joined  the  Army,  he  dedicated  his  enUre 
life  to  serving  his  country  and  he  served 
it  with  perfection  and  adoration.  His 
greatness  has  become  a  part  of  the 
greatness  of  America  and  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  give  tribute  to  his  leadership 
and  abiUty  which  he  gave  so  freely  to 

his  country.  

When  a  general  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  Pacific  theater.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  not  chosen  merely  by  chance 
and  not  for  poUtical  reasons. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Pacific 
theater  was  in  his  charge  and  there  was 
less  interference  with  operations  in  that 
theater  than  in  any  of  the  fighting  in 

World  War  H.  *        .  <„  tv,p 

Other  nations  took  a  great  part  in  the 
war  in  Europe,  and  aU  operations  had  to 
be  cleared  not  only  through  our  own 
Chief  of  Staff,  but  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  other  nations.   It  was  only  when  that 
process  was  gone  through  that  the  orders 
were  carried  out.     But  not   so  in  the 
Pacific     General  MacArthur  was  left  to 
make  decisions  and  issue  commands  con- 
cerning what  was  to  go  on  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  battlefields  of  the  world.    He 
did  a  good  job.   I  have  never  heard  any- 
one criticize  the  way  he  carried  on  the 
war  effort.  . 

Douglas  MacArthur  during  the  dark 
days  of  World  War  H  was  not  only  a 
great  military  leader  directing  the  tactics 
of  battle  in  the  Pacific,  but  he  was  a 
symbol  of  our  endless  and  tireless  pur- 
suit for  total  victory.  His  profile  of  de- 
termined courage  dressed  with  a  corn- 
cob pipe,  together  with  his  historic  re- 
mark. "I  shall  return."  was  just  what 
Americans  needed  to  grit  their  teeth  and 
and  to  get  on  with  the  fight. 

After  World  War  n.  when  he  had  kept 
his  promise  and  had  "returned."  General 
MacArthur  proved  to  be  as  good  a  leader 
in  peace  as  he  had  been  In  war.  Despite 
the  bitterness  that  death  in  war 
brings  to  people.  General  MacArthur  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  governing  conquered 
Japan  with  such  abiUty  and  propriety 
that  he  converted  that  nation  to  close 
friendship  with  America.    So  well  did  he 


administer  the  conversion  of  Japan  Into 
a  nation  of  democracy  and  freedom  that 
when  he  left  Japan  he  was  a  national 

hero.  ^    ^  r^  y 

There  is  no  question  but  that  General 
MacArthur  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
great  men  of  our  Nation's  history  and  he 
will  be  remembered  in  this  way  so  long 
as  our  Nation  stands. 

World  War  II  was  a  war  that  was  car- 
ried out.  in  the  Pacific,  by  going  from 
little  island  to  little  island.  Many  of 
those  islands  had  to  be  given  up  at  first, 
but  MacArthur  came  back.  Sometimes 
it  is  disheartening  to  retreat,  but  at  times 
it  is  best  to  do  so  in  war. 

General  MacArthur  played  the  part  of 
a  great  soldier  during  aU  those  opera- 
tions. In  my  estimation  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  all  time. 

We  have  lost  a  great  general.  We  have 
also  lost  a  great  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  some  time  before  this 
country  can  develop  another  such  man 
as  General  MacArthur. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  when  the 
Senate  appointed  me  as  one  of  those  to 
meet  General  MacArthur  at  the  airfield 
when  he  came  back  from  Japan. 

Today  I  want  to  extend  sympathies  to 
his  entire  family  and  say  to  them  that 
not  only  a  good  soldier,  but  also  a  good 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  died. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
statement  from  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  it  has  requested  me  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Federal  Bar  Association  through  ita 
national  president,  Conrad  D.  Philos,  requests 
that  it  be  permitted  to  Join  in  eulogizing 
Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  as  a  great  American 
who  beUeved  in  the  rule  of  law  rather  than 
the  rtUe  of  men.     General  MacArthur  put  his 
beliefs  to  this  end  into  practice  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Japan  following  World  War  H  when 
the  lawyers  and  Judges  of  Japan  were  oriented 
In  the  American  system  of  law  and  govern- 
ment, especially  the  Federal  judicial  system. 
The  present  Judicial  system  in  Japan  in  many 
ways  is  similar  to  the  U.S.  Federal  system. 
In   this  system   of   occupied   education   the 
Federal  Bar  Association  In  1947  and  1948  took 
a  very  active  part  in  furnishing  surplus  copies 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  aU  avail- 
able documents,  congressional  committee  re- 
ports    articles   on    constitutional    law.    and 
other  pertinent  material.     This  material  was 
distributed  through  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Office  of  the  Army  and  especlaUy  by 
members    of    the    association    In    occupied 
Japan. 

Gen    Douglas   MacArthur   personaUy   ap- 
proved of  this  fine  and  authentic  system  of 
legal  and  Judicial  education.     As  a  result  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  citation  to  the  association 
for  its  cooperaUon.     To  show  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  lawyers  of  Japan  for  this  active 
legal  work,  the  president  of  the  private  bar 
m  Japan,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  this  country, 
came  to  this  country  in  1950  and  in  a  special 
ceremony  presented  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  with  a  pearl  tiepLa  at 
which  time  he  specifically  mentioned  Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Therefore  it  Is  most  fitting  and  proper  to 
say  that  General  MacArthur  not  only  believed 
m  the  rule  of  law  over  the  rule  of  men— he 
took  progressive  and  active  steps  to  place  his 
beliefs  into  practice. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  long 
and  iilustrious  life  has  now  drawn  peace- 
fully to  its  close.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur's 
valiant  years  admirably  portray  the 
West  Point  motto,  "Duty.  Honor.  Coun- 
try "  His  was  a  fierce  and  forceful  devo- 
tion to  duty,  honor  was  his  immutable 
guide,  and  love  of  country,  with  him, 
was  a  consuming  passion. 

The  successfvd  labors  this  giant  per- 
formed for  America  and  for  freedom 
spanned  years  of  bloody  conflict  and, 
as  well,  long  periods  of  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  the  vanquished.  Together,  his 
long  lifetime  exertions  comprise  a  thrill- 
ing, unforgettable  chapter  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

May  I  recall  his  words  now  emblazened 
across  one  of  the  new  buildings,  the  gym- 
nasium, at  the  West  Point  which  he  so 
dearly  loved: 

Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife  are  sown 
the  seeds  that  upon  other  fields  on  other  days 
win  bear  the  Irult  of  victory. 

To  his  gallant  lady  and  to  his  son.  all 
our  citizens,  great  and  small,  send  their 
deepest  condolences  in  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  great  men  in  all  recorded  history. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
many  times  in  our  history  have  our  mili- 
tary leaders  contributed  greatly  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation  and  its  free- 
doms. 

General  MacArthur  helped  give  us 
victory  in  three  great  wars  and.  by  his 
remarkable  contributions  during  peace- 
time helped  preserve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom'for  all  mankind.  He  played  a  major 
role  in  shaping  our  victory  in  the  First 
World  War.  In  World  War  H.  it  was 
largely  his  strategy  in  the  vast  Pacific 
area  which  brought  victory  to  our  flag 
despite  tremendous  odds.  Then  again, 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  his  genius 
helped  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  mili- 
tary posture. 

Beyond  his  great  military  contribution 
during  the  three  wars,  the  inspiration  he 
brought  his  troops,  his  allies,  and  aU  the 
millions  on  the  homefront  by  his  In- 
domitable spirit  stimulated  our  people 
and  those  of  our  allies.  His  leadership 
gave  many  the  determination  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  were  necessary  to 
achieve  victory  in  order  to  guarantee 
freedom  to  all  the  world's  people.  His 
most  remarkable  characteristic  was  his 
personal  bravery.  His  abUity  to  engen- 
der inspirational  appeal,  his  great  elo- 
quence, and  his  ability  to  make  himself 
understood,  resulted  in  favorable  reac- 
tions among  all  peoples.  He  always  of- 
fered understanding  of  the  task  to  be 
accomplished  and  the  goal  to  be  won. 

Of  all  his  many  great  contributions, 
one  of  the  greatest  was  the  wise.  just,  and 
effective  administration  of  Japan  follow- 
ing the  war.  I  believe  that  achievement 
will  long  live  as  one  of  this  Nation's 
brightest  hours.  He  was  not  only  a 
genius  in  warfare  but  also  a  master 
In  winning  the  peace.  The  land  reform 
which  he  brought  to  Japan  was  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  establishment  of  democ- 
racy and  free  enterprise  that  we  now  ob- 
serve in  the  spectacular  recovery  of  the 
Japanese  nation — a  people  who  were 
once  our  enemies,  and  now  are  among 
our  greatest  friends.    The  progress  made 


iy  Japan  under  the  guidance  of  General 
lacArthur  during  his  years  of  adminls- 
.ration  in  that  part  of  the  world  will  for- 
ver   add   to  the   glory  that  he  justly 
.eserves  as  a  great  military  leader. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  our 
ation  mourns  the  death  of  a  genuine 
ero.    A  great  soldier  has  passed  on  to 
_s  heavenly  reward,  a  man  who  led  our 
xmies  on  the  field  of  battle  and  yet  dedi- 
ated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  American  people  have  indeed  lost 
,  heroic  soldier.    In  a  real  sense.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  is  symbolic  of  the  end  of 
^n  era.  for  here  was  a  man  whose  bril- 
liant 52 -year  career  spanned  the  days 
bf  hand-to-hand  combat  in  the  Philip- 
Dines,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, up  until  modem-day  wars  of  de- 
struction and  atomic  warfare. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  during  his 
career.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  became 
one  of  the  outstanding  military  strate- 
gists of  all  time,  and  one  of  the  truly 
great  leaders  of  our  Nation.  He  was  and 
remains  in  the  annals  of  the  art  of  war 
a  military  genius.  He  is  and  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  a  military  strat- 
egist second  to  none. 

!  America,  because  of  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur. is  a  better  country.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  a  stronger  and  greater  country.  It 
is  better,  stronger,  and  greater  because 
this  man's  life  symbolized  a  life  of  serv- 
ice, a  life  of  dedication  to  duty  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  Nation  as  he  envisioned 
that  welfare. 

In  the  days  of  World  War  I,  he  was 
described  as  the  greatest  frontline  gen- 
eral, when  he  commanded  the  famous 
Rainbow  Division  in  Prance. 

During  World  War  H.  he  was  hailed 
as  the  best  strategist  this  or  any  other 
nation  had.  The  dramatic  and  historic 
record  of  his  leadership  in  the  Pacific 
will  inspire  the  young  people  of  this  Na- 
tion— and  other  nations — of  future  gen- 
erations. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  one  of  his  greatest 
accomplishments  was  that  of  peacemaker 
while  he  was  the  commanding  American 
officer  in  Japan  following  World  War  II, 
with  instructions  from  his  Government 
to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a  con- 
quered nation. 

The  record  of  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of 
Japan  following  World  War  n  is  within 
itself  enough  to  assure  him  a  noted  and 
memorable  place  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic.  He  demonstrated  that  we  can 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  war,  and  that  the 
victor  can  be  generous  with  the  van- 
quished. He  also  demonstrated  those 
qualities  of  understanding  the  culture  of 
an  ancient  people,  which  endeared  him 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Japan.  We 
owe  a  great  deal  to  Douglas  MacArthur 
for  this  service  as  well  as  for  his  great 
military  service. 

Douglas  MacArthur  will  be  looked  upon 
in  the  days  to  come,  as  he  was  during 
his  lifetime,  as  an  inspired  leader.  Those 
who  worked  with  him  literally  wor- 
shipped him.  He  was  articulate.  He  was 
a  gifted  orator.  He  was  able  to  move 
men  with  the  profundity  of  his  thought. 
He  was  a  soldier  who  pleaded  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  one  who  was  much  loved, 
honored,  and  respected. 


I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
always  be  grateful  for  the  heroism  and 
patriotism  of  Douglas  MacArthur.  The 
American  people  will  always — and 
rightly — be  grateful  for  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  personal  qualities.  He  had  the 
qualities  of  dignity,  of  honor,  of  duty, 
and  love  of  country  that  everyone  in 
this  Nation  could  and  should  emulate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  death  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
dedicated,  patriotic,  and  unselfish  serv- 
ants in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  His 
life  will  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
love  liberty  and  freedom  both  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world. 

Although  he  first  took  the  oath  of 
service  when  he  entered  West  Point  in 
June  1899,  he  was  actually  a  member  of 
the  military  service  from  his  birth.  He 
was  born  at  Fort  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Janu- 
ary 26, 1880,  the  son  of  then  Capt.  Arthur 
MacArthur,  later  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  12th  man  in  the  U.S.  Army 
to  reach  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 
Douglas  MacArthvu-,  therefore,  began 
his  military  experience  and  service  with 
the  U.S.  Army  on  the  frontiers  during 
the  Indian  wars. 

His  dedication  was  early  apparent.  At 
West  Point,  he  was  both  first  captain  and 
first  in  scholastic  standing  among  his 
classmates.  After  graduation  in  June 
1903,  his  first  assignment  was  in  the 
Philippines,  and  it  was  during  this  first 
assignment  that  he  gained  his  first  com- 
bat experience.  Since  that  first  assign- 
ment, he  has  served  his  Nation  in  practi- 
cally every  conceivable  military  assign- 
ment. He  was  an  observer  with  the 
Japanese  Army  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  in  1905.  He  was  present  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Mukden.  He  served  as  military 
aide  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  punitive 
expedition  against  Villa  in  Mexico,  and 
he  completed  combat  service  in  World 
War  I  as  commander  of  the  famous 
Rainbow  Division. 

General  MacArthur  served  for  5  years 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army.  For 
more  than  10  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1951,  he  served  as  U.S.  Com- 
mander in  the  Far  East  as  well  as 
Supreme  Commander  of  Allied  Forces  in 
the  Far  East. 

General  MacArthur  was  the  recipient 
of  practically  every  military  decoration 
and  honor  his  Nation  could  bestow,  in- 
cluding the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Mr.  President,  General  MacArthur 
served  our  Nation  in  some  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  its  history.  He  was  never  de- 
spondent as  to  the  ability  of  our  Nation 
to  set  high  goals  and  to  accomplish  them, 
both  In  war  and  peace.  It  was  he  who 
said: 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  victory. 

As  these  words  were  a  guide  to  his  life, 
so  they  should  also  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  the  Nation  which  now  mourns 
his  loss. 

General  MacArthur  was  more  than  a 
faithful  and  devoted  soldier  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  dedicated  serv- 
and  of  his  Nation  throughout  his  life. 
The  lifelong  purpose  which  he  success- 
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fully  attained  has  been  to  excel  in  serv- 

^^In  this  hour  of  great  sorrow  at  his 
passing.  Americans  would  do  well  to  re- 
view his  life  and  honor  him  and  our  Na- 
tion by  emulating  his  dedicated  and 
unselfish  service  to  the  United  States  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded^ 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  to  his 
devoted  and  faithful  wife  and  fine  son 
my  deepest  sympathy  during  this  time 
of  bereavement. 

in  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
Ss  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Greenville  Piedmont,  of  Greenville,  S.C, 
mi  AprU  2.  1964,  entitled  "MacArthur. 
Army  Genius."  ^.^     .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MacArthur.  Army  Genius 
Few  men.  even  among  ^imtary  heroes^ 
achieve  legendary  greatness  In  their  ovra 
tf.^A  But  few  men  ever  had  as  long  and  as 
iS'  a  cari'rthrough  three  major  wars  as 
did  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

No  brief  summary  of  the  career  of  Gen- 
eral l^cArthur  can  do  justice  to  hto^^« 
hravP  defense  by  his  forces  at  Corregidor 
Sng  world  wir  II,  against  overwhelming 
oX^Ld  with  almost  no  supplies  te  one  of 
toe  epic  pages  In  the  history  of  the  war. 
His  vow  to  return  to  the  Philippines  and 
th?  UlandTopplng  campaign  whlchfoUowe^ 
to  fulfill  that  promise  were  a  testament  to 
Sac  Arthur's  loyalty  to  ^^^^  J««^,*^^,,,^i^ 
countrv  Many  were  the  Pacific  battles 
whl?J  were  won  against  superior  forces  by 
his  brUllant  generalship. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  ex 
traordlnary  MacArthur  talents  again  were  ap- 
p^ent  in  his  humane  but  firm  direction  of 
fh"  Occupation  of  Japan.  -^-JlTic^Zn- 
tlon  of  that  hostile  country,  ruled  for  cen 
tS?es  by  a  combine  of  mUltary  aggressors 
and  a  godlike  emperor.  Into  the  most  In- 
SStrUrprogresslve  country  In  Asia,  was 
a  feat  almost  beyond  Imagination. 

Again  in  Korea,  at  an  age  ^^^n  most  of 
his  fellow  officers  had  long  since  settled  Into 
retirement,  the  genius  of  the  man  was  again 
needed  by  his  country,  and  he  responded 
SJth  no  more  hesitation  than  If  he  had  been 
called  upon  for  a  tactical  survey. 

Time  and  again  during  the  Korean  war, 
MacArthur  directed  the  rescue  of  outnum- 
bered forces  from  near-disaster,  and  vlc- 
^Iv  was  imminent  until  vast  Red  Chinese 
reinforcements  and  Russian  material  made  It 
obvious  these  could  only  be  countered  by 
bombing  Manchuria.  This  Washington  was 
not  willing  to  do. 

Before  and  after  these  major  assignments, 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  not  Idle.  He  was  a 
superb  world  War  I  officer  and  served  ably 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  The  last  dozen 
years  he  spent  as  board  chairman  of  the 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
did  he  find  time  to  finish  his  memoirs. 

Certainly  the  written  record  of  an  amaz- 
inely  busy  lifetime  Is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  treasured  chronicles  of  many 
crucial  years  of  this  century.  But  to  his 
fellow  countrymen.  Douglas  MacArthur  will 
leave  more  than  a  verbal  monument^  The 
devotion  to  duty  epitomized  by  the  old 
soldier  who  slowly  faded  away  wUl  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  mourns  the  loss  of  a  truly  great 
soldier  and  statesman.  General  MacAr- 
thur not  only  left  the  imprint  of  his  life 
on  the  battlefield;  his  statesmanship  in- 
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fiuenced  the  course  of  history  in  many 
countries.  ^. 

Although  he  was  known  as  a  great 
soldier  and  a  great  military  strategist, 
he  was  also  a  great  humanitarian,  de- 
voted and  dedicated  to  the  improvement 
and  well-being  of  peoples  everywhere. 

General  MacArthur  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  his  Creator  and  his  God.  He 
never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  his  de- 
pendence on  His  guidance,  or  to  express 
the  comfort  he  received  from  the  Divine. 

While  we  extol  the  virtues  of  General 
MacArthur  as  a  military  leader,  let  us 
not  forget  that  he  was  a  man  of  pew:e. 
On  many  occasions  he  stressed  the  fact 
that  in  present  day  wars,  no  one  would 
be  victorious.  It  was  his  suggestion  that 
we  need  to  work  out  among  the  nations  a 
program  that  would  bring  about  worid 

^^A^ great  man  has  left  us;  but  the  im- 
print of  his  life  will  long  endure 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  here 
in  Washington  we  watched  the  vaUant 
battle  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur— the  final  fight  of  his  sturdy 
years— four  score  and  four. 

It  is  a  fight  that  no  one  can  count 
"lost "  as  he  moves  on  to  that  page  or 
fame  in  American  history  reserved  for 
gallant  warriors.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
that  the  rotunda  of  this  Capitol  shoiUd 
Lave  the  honor  of  centering  the  Nation  s 
tribute— in  a  Capital  where  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  mark  their  moummg  at  half- 

In  our  State  of  Rhode  Island  all  our 
flags,  too.  will  fiy  at  half-mast  as  our 
people  share  the  worid  sorrow  for  this 

fallen  soldier.  .^  t«„^o1 

An  editorial  in  the  Providence  Journal 
of  this  date  is  both  an  estimate  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  career  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  General  of  the  Army,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 

""^The^being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Douglas  MacArthur:  General  op  the  Armt 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
who  wrote  magnificent  pages  of  blstory  m 
three  wars,  now  belongs  to  history  His 
active  military  career  ended  abruptly  in  po- 
litical controversy,  but  America  will  honor 
him  forever  for  his  personal  courage  In  com- 
bat, his  wise  leadership  In  the  war  against 
Japan,  and  his  skill  In  rebuilding  an  enemy 
nation  he  had  helped  to  reduce  to  rubble. 

To  read  General  MacArthur's  biography  Is 
to  make  a  Journey  through  the  decades  that 
spanned  this  Nation's  emergence  on  the 
wor^'^stage  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
The  cUmacflc  demonstration  of  total  power 
at  Hiroshima.  In  that  half  century  of  In- 
ternational emergence.  G^^^^^l  J^ff^^fSJ 
played  a  dramatic  part;  at  the  height  of  his 
?arLr,  his  part  was  critically  Important. 

The  general  began  a  meteoric  rise  In  the 
Army  on  the  battlefields  of  France  In  World 
War  I.  in  the  long  years  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed he  rose  to  top  command  and  held 
that  authority  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  general.  The  saga  of  the  3  years  from 
BatTan  to  his  return  to  the  Philippines  will 
endure  as  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
the  human  wlU  to  rise  from  disaster  to 
triumph. 

Even  the  general's  harshest  critics  con- 
cede that  his  stewardship  of  Japan  after  the 
Pacific  war  had  ended  ^^s  a  striking  sue- 
cess     A  man  bred  In  the  tradition  of  a  mili- 


tary hierarchy  created  a  living  democracy 
m  a  nation  that  had  been  an  Imperial  fief 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Under  his  l^er- 
ship,  a  stricken  nation  stumbled  to  Ita  feet 
and  began  an  historic  economic  and  social 

'^Whenwar  broke  out  In  Korea.  Gener^ 
MacArthur  responded  to  the  Bltuatlonjj^th 
speed  belying  his  years.  WhUe  America  mo- 
WllSd  lts%elources.  the  general  took  charge 
with  dramatic  force.  The  first  onslaught 
from  North  Korea  was  stemmed;  In  a  fiank- 
ing  operation,  the  Communists  were  sent 
relllnl  back  to  the  Chinese  bord".  T^tal 
victory  seemed  ahead  when  the  ChUiese 
armies  Joined  the  fray. 

The  American  reverses  were  clouded  by 
dispute;  to  charges  of  ^adequate  assess- 
ment of  intelligence,  the  general  and  his 
Supporters  answered  that  their  hanc^  were 
tl^  by  a  Truman  administration  that  pre- 
vented victory.  Even  as  the  ^ns  thun- 
dered on  the  Korean  front,  toe  poUtlcal 
situation  worsened.  President  Truman  re- 
lieved the  general  of  all  his  commands,  and 
General  MacArthur  left  the  military. 

The  controversy  struck  deep  In  the  Nation, 
and  it  has  left  traces  visible  even  today. 
Serlca  contained  the  war  In  Korea,  and 
thS  danger  of  a  third  world  war  was  averted. 
Genera?  MacArthur  returned  to  his  home- 
land to  be  received  In  a  series  of  extraordi- 
nary receptions  from  San  Francisco  to  Bos- 
ton culminating.  symboUcaUy.  ^  his  ap- 
pearance before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con 

^H^t  the  Nation  which  recognized  his  great 
contribution  to  Its  security  and  freely  ac- 
knowledged Its  debt  did  not  rise  to  follow 
Se  gene^ral  politically.  Talk  of  ^18  running 
for  the  presidency  died  almost  as  «>on  a^  t 
had  risen.  General  MacArthur  entered  pri- 
vate business  and  began  to  ^^^^f^*^^,  i^*!^! 
oirs  which  historians  are  "ure  to  mine  for 
years  both  for  military  and  political  detail. 

Now  he  is  dead,  and  the  Nation  mourim 
His  admirers  praise  a  singleness  oj  P^^^J 
that  his  critics  call  arrogance.  His  critics 
snipe  at  phases  of  military  leadership  hUi 
Srers  ^caU  strategic  genius.  No  jn^^ 
however,  can  question  the  "nswervlngpa^ 
trlotism  and  the  blazing  "'"^^^  *J,^*/°^'t 
his  career  and  marked  him  indeUbly  as  a 
great  figure  of  our  history. 

"Old  soldiers  never  die;  they  only  fade 
away,"  he  told  Congress  wryly  as  he  ended 
his  widress  before  the  Joint  session.  But 
the  memory  of  his  contribution  to  America 
neverwiU  fade  although  death  has  come  to 
him  at  last  In  the  fullness  of  his  yea".  TJje 
Uls  of  age  have  struck  down  a  man  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  risk  life  and  career  for  the 
things  in  which  he  dearly  beUeved 


Mr   KENNEDY.    Mr.  President,  with 
the  passing   of   General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur,  our  minds  are  im- 
mediately turned  backward  to  the  cru- 
cial years  of  fighting  in  defense  of  our 
freedoms,  and  of  the  making  of  great 
decisions  which  have  affected  us  for  aU 
time.    The  general  was  a  basic  Part  oi 
these  years  and  these  decisions     He  has 
left  a  perinanent  mark  on  history.    He 
stands  in  memory  as  a  rugged,  skillful 
military  leader,  a  man  of  independent 
courage,  and  a  statesman  who  even  under 
challenge  was  secure  in  his  convi^t^^f 
and  determined  to  contribute  his  wis- 
dom to  his  Nation  during  the  important 
rehabilitation  years  succeeding  three  ma- 
jor wars.  ,.    *      » 
General  MacAri;hur  is  so  much  of  our 
history  and  our  lives  that  it  would  take 
hundreds  of  pages  to  do  his  biography 
justice.    I  think  of  him  best  as  a  man  of 
dedicated  patriotism— a  man  who  wa^ 
soUdly  In  control  of  everything  he  did. 
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and  one  who  was  determined  to  give 
every  bit  of  himself  for  the  preservation 
of  this  Nation  and  for  the  protection  of 
its  citizens. 

A  leader  in  peace,  as  well  as  war,  we 
will  miss  his  presence,  but  we  will  gain 
immeasurably  by  his  example. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Doug- 
las MacArthur  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  able  of  American  soldiers. 
He  was  brave,  skillful,  and  a  true  patriot. 
In  World  War  I,  he  made  a  notable  com- 
bat record.  Between  the  wars,  he  served 
notably  as  Commandant  at  West  Point, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  organizer 
and  commander  of  the  Philippine  Army. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  one 
of  the  divisions  under  his  command  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  U  where 
we  all  admired  the  skill  with  which  he 
took  large  areas  of  enemy  territory  with 
a  minimum  of  casualties. 

As  head  of  the  occupation  forces  in 
Japan,  he  brought  that  country  back 
into  the  democratic  fold  as  a  friend  of 
the  United  States.  He  gave  a  great  deal 
to  this  Nation  and  his  memory  should 
and  will  be  honored  by  a  grateful 
Republic. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
passing  of  the  great  American,  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  paying  due  respect 
to  the  deceased  with  heartfelt  expres- 
sions of  admiration,  and  I  wish  to  join 
in  this  commemoration. 

It  is  not  appropriate  to  mourn  any 
part  of  so  great  and  dedicated  a  life — 
not  even  its  end.  Gratitude  for  its  exist- 
ence in  our  time  of  need — celebration  of 
its  greatness — these  are  more  fitting 
sentiments,  and  yet  they  are  not  enough 
for  this  moment. 

The  most  appropriate  thing  that  we 
could  do  or  say  would  be  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  ideals  that  were  his 
creed  and  are  now  the  litany  to  his  life; 
duty,  honor,  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senators  who  have  spoken  their 
words  of  condolence  and  sorrow  in  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  General  MacArthur. 
The  people  of  our  country  have  lost 
a  hero  and  a  great  American. 

My  contacts  with  him  were  not  broad, 
but  they  were  sufficiently  intimate, 
through  a  number  of  contacts,  to  enable 
me  to  learn  and  to  know  the  true  char- 
acter of  this  great  man. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  brilliant  mind. 
He  was  a  great  military  strategist,  and 
an  outstanding  humanitarian.  He  was 
gifted  with  an  indomitable  courage,  will- 
ing unhesitatingly  to  face  the  identical 
dangers  which  he  expected  of  his  men. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I 
rode  with  him  from  the  airport  a  distance 
of  about  10  miles  to  the  meeting  that  he 
was  to  address. 

While  I  was  mayor  of  Cleveland  and 
Governor  of  Ohio,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
riding  with  many  distinguished  citizens 
in  parades  and  patriotic  demonstrations.! 
Never  did  Cleveland  citizens  rise  to  a, 
crescendo  of  acclamation  and  approval: 
of  a  man's  service  to  his  country  as  they| 
did  in  response  to  the  visit  of  General] 
MacArthur  to  that  city  on  Lake  Erie 
In  preparing  myself  to  introduce  him  to 


the  massive  crowd  in  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Auditorium.  I  was  required  to  study 
his  background  as  a  youth,  as  a  student 
at  West  Point,  and  his  activities  in  the 
Army.  To  my  great  astonishment,  in 
everything  he  did  he  led  the  men  with 
whom  he  worked.  As  a  scholar  at  West 
Point  he  achieved  a  record  unequalled 
before  or  since.  It  was  astounding  to 
note  how  that  man.  in  whatever  activity 
he  pursued,  because  of  his  inborn  virtues 
and  his  great  mind,  rose  to  lead. 

We  have  lost  a  great  hero.  We  have 
lost  a  great  man.  In  my  judgment,  he 
built  his  finest  monument  in  the  assign- 
ment that  was  given  to  him  in  Japan. 
Japan,  which  was  helpless,  destroyed,  in 
ashes  and  rubble,  through  the  leadership 
of  General  MacArthur  and  his  cultiva- 
tion of  friendship  with  the  Japanese 
leaders  and  the  Japanse  people,  made 
ix>ssible  the  resurrection  of  Japan,  un- 
equalled anywhere  except  possibly  Ger- 

Figuratively,  I  place  upon  his  coffin 
today  a  wreath  of  flowers  bespeaking  the 
love  of  Ohio  people  for  that  great  Amer- 
ican. I  sorrow  at  his  death  and  the  loss 
our  Nation  has  suffered  by  his  passing. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  many  fine,  beautiful,  and  richly 
deserved  tributes  paid  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  As  I  heard  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Lausche.  speak  of  General  MacArthur's 
leadership,  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the  won- 
derful leadership  of  General  MacArthur 
was  when  the  167th  Alabama  Regiment 
came  back  to  our  capital  city,  my  home 
city,  of  Montgomery.  Ala.,  after  the  end 
of  World  War  I. 

The  167th  Regiment  had  served  in  the 
42d— Rainbow— Division  under  General 
MacArthur.  The  regiment  paraded  up 
our  Main  Street  to  the  Capitol,  where 
there  were  exercises  expressing  the  great 
appreciation,  admiration,  and  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  Alabama  for  the  regi- 
ment. 

After  the  exercises  I  walked  back  down 
the  Main  Street  of  Montgomery  with 
some  of  the  men  of  the  167th  Regiment 
I  had  known  in  college  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  before  World  War  I.  They 
were  telling  me  of  this  man.  MacArthur, 
of  his  bravery,  his  courage,  his  gallantry, 
and  his  heroism.  He  was  the  com- 
mander of  an  entire  division.  He  had 
some  26,000  men  under  him.  I  was  told 
that  when  the  time  came  to  go  over  the 
top.  General  MacArthur  was  in  the 
front-line  trench  with  a  riflle  in  his 
hands.  When  the  order  came  to  go  over 
the  top.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  the  first 
man  out  of  the  trench  over  the  top  lead- 
ing his  men.  saying  to  them,  "Follow  me; 
follow  me,"  as  he  bravely  and  heroically 
led  them  on. 

One  day  in  after  years,  when  General 
MacArthur  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  visiting  him  in  his  office  at 
what  we  then  called  the  State.  War.  and 
Navy  Building.  I  told  him  of  what  the 
men  who  had  served  under  him  had  said 
of  him.  his  daring  and  gallant  leader- 
ship, and  how  he  was  the  first  man  over 
the  top.  He  told  me  that  once  when  he 
was  leading  his  men  over  the  top,  a  Ger- 


man machinegunner  got  the  range  on 
him  and  took  off  the  part  of  his  blouse 
and  the  collar  over  his  right  shoulder. 
If  that  machinegunner  had  kept  his 
range  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  it 
would  have  gotten  him.  and  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

That  story  illustrates  the  courage,  and 
the  bravery,  of  Douglas  MacArthur. 

I  am  reminded  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, in  speaking  of  Marshal  Ney.  that 
great  and  gallant  leader  of  the  French 
forces,  said,  "Every  time  I  see  him  I  feel 
braver." 

Today,  we  can  well  say  that  every  time 
we  think  of  Douglas  MacArthur,  we,  the 
American  people,  will  feel  braver,  and 
surely,  his  life  of  courage,  dedication, 
and  brilliant  service  to  our  country  will 
ever  be  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge 
to  us  and  to  succeeding  generations  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  was  a  soldier's  soldier, 
who  was  a  hero's  hero,  it  was  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  Born  into  his  chosen  ca- 
reer as  a  dedicated  soldier,  brilliant  in 
his  youth  at  West  Point,  daring  in  the 
execution  of  his  tactics  in  World  War  I. 
and  equally  daring  and  original  in  the 
strategy  he  designed  and  bore  the  re- 
sponsibility for  executing  in  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war,  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  death  we  can  mourn  as  be- 
ing truly  that  of  a  hero. 

Few  Douglas  MacArthurs  are  devel- 
oped in  a  nation's  history:  and,  in  this 
world  of  machinery,  of  automation,  and 
of  science,  there  Is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  nations'  destinies  are  still  deter- 
mined by  the  few  men  of  excellence  who 
reach  the  top  of  their  various  hills  of 
endeavor. 

General  MacArthur  was  a  true  ex- 
ample of  this  excellence,  not  only  when 
it  came  to  military  strategy  and  tactics, 
but  also  to  the  more  mundane  field  of 
military  government,  the  necessary 
sequitur  to  the  conduct  of  a  successful 
war. 

Together  with  Generals  Marshall  and 
Eisenhower,  our  Nation  owes  its  present 
freedom  and  power  position  to  this  tri- 
umvirate of  military  leaders.  And,  of 
the  three.  General  MacArthur  most 
stirred  the  emotions. 

I  salute  his  memory,  and  grieve  his 
death. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  tonight,  it  recess  vmtil 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)   to  enforce  the 

constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 

jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
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the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  PubUc 
accommodaUons,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  In  public  facili- 
ties and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  txj  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  DODD  obtained  the  fioor. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  DODD.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr'.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  losing  his 

right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  _^    ,^     .     _ 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  ana 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  114  Leg.l 

Aiken  Humphrey  ^etcalf 

Allott  Inouye  Monroney 

Bartlett  Johnston  Morse 

Bayh  Keating  Mundt 

Be€ill  Kennedy  MusKie 

SSggs  Kuchel  Neubersec 

Briwster  Lausche  ^t^S 

Dodd  Long,  Mo.  ^^^[1°^ 

Douglas  Magniison  Scott 

OruenlnJt  Mansfield  Stennls 

Gruenln*  ^^ciellan  Thurmond 

Hlckenlooper      Mclntyre  William*^  N  J. 

Hill  McNamara  Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present.  „  ,j  i.  T 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  bs  (h- 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  httle  delay,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cotton. 
Mr  Ellender,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr. 
Walters.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present,  -n  fi,« 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr  ^odd] 
yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor  and,  with  the  understanding 
that  when  he  resumes  his  speech,  his 
speech  will  not  be  counted  as  a  second 

Mr    DODD.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  with  that  understanding. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  , ,      ..     r.  „„ 

Mr  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Chair  explain  to  me  what  the  nile  is 
m  regard  to  polling  committees  and  tak- 
ing action  by  way  of  polling  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  cora- 
mittae  in  filing  a  report  of  action  on  a 
bill  must  have  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee present  at  the  time  the  action  is 
sought  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 

""'^t^PRKmlNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  _  ^  .  .  ..  „. 
Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  basis  of  that 
ruling  if  a  committee  reports  a  bill  to 
the  Senate  based  upon  the  polUng  of  the 
committee,  not  based  upon  formal  action 
of  the  committee  in  committee  hearing 
with  a  majority  of  the  committee  Pres- 
ent, is  that  report  on  the  bUl  then  in 
effect  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the 

^^^l^'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  believes  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  The  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act,  section  133(d)  reads  as 

follows : 

No  measure  or  reconunendatlon  shallbe 
reported  from  any  such  committee  unl^a 
majority  of  the  committee  were  actually 
present. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  of  the 
opinion  that  certain  committees  of  the 
Senate  are  violating  that  rule  by  poUing 
their  membership  and  by  Proposing  to  re- 
port bills  by  polling  without  the  bill  be- 
ing reported  from  the  committee  with  a 
quorum    of    the    committee    members 

^'Sf' senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
notifies  the  Senate  that  he  will  object 
and  raise  a  point  of  order  with  respect 
to  any  bill  that  is  reported  to  the  Senate 
which  has  not  been  reported  from  the 
committee,  or  with  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee present  at  the  time  the  bill  wm 
ordered  to  be  reported.  In  other  words 
I  will  object  and  will  raise  a  point  of 
order  if  any  committee  seeks  to  report  a 
bill  to  the  Senate  by  polling  the  com- 
mittee. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1963 


derstanding  that  I  shall  not  thereby  lose 

my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered.  ,     ^.       j.„*i„ 

Mr  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr   President,  a  iiower  lei— Hawaii  s 
traditional  symbol  of  love  and  friend- 
ship—today became  the  symbol  of  Ha- 
waii's support  of  the  pending  cml  rights 
bUl     A  three-man  civil  rights  delegation 
from  Hawaii,  representing  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  community  groups  in  the  50tn 
State,  delivered  a  plumeria  lei  with  a 
message  to  the  office  of  each  Member  ol 
the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  message  with  the  lei  reaa: 
Aloha  from  the  people  of  Hawaii.    We  be- 
Ueve  the  clvU  rights  bUl  means  human  dig- 
nity and   equality  for  all   America      Ple««. 
vot»  "yes."    Mahalo  nul  loa  (many  thanks). 

Members  of  the  delegation  are  the 
Reverend  Abraham  K.  Akaka.  Pastor  of 
the  Kawaihao  Church.  Honolulu:  the 
Reverend  Laurence  S.  Jones,  president 
of  the  Honolulu  CouncU  of  Churches, 
and  Charles  CampbeU,  a  teacher  at  LeUe- 
hua  High  School,  in  Honolulu,  and 
chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Civil  Righto 
Conference  Coordinating  Committee. 

I  also  have  before  me  a  petition  from 
the  people  of  HawaU.    It  was  fathered 
by   the   Honolulu   Junior    Chamber   of 
Commerce,  and  bears  6,500  signatures 
representing  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  adult  population  of  Hawaii. 
The  petition  reads  as  follows: 
we    the    people    of    Hawaii    endorse    cl^ 
rights  and  petition  all  Americans  to  encour- 
age   and    live    by    the    American    Ideals    of 
equality. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  corifer  Juris- 
dicUon  upon  the  district  courts  of  tiie 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  pubUc  wjcom- 
niodations.   to   authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation m  federally  assisted  programs^ 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,   and   for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  briefly  to 

me? 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  with  the  un- 


Mr  President,  this  is  our  way  of  tollirig 
America  that  we  in  Hawau  almost  unani- 
mously supports  the  pending  civil  rights 

^"iir  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  ConnecUcut  yie  d 
briefly  to  me.  if  it  is  understood  ttiat  to 
dotog  so,  he  will  not  to  any  way  Jeopard- 
ize his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  DODD.    I  yield. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  this 
momtog  it  was  my  privilege  t«  meet  toe 
delegation  from  Hawaii,  our  50th  State. 
?^e  Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr.  Inouyi] 
put  me  to  touch  with  the  delegation, 
which  presented  tills  marvelous  demon- 
stration  of  civic  action  and  the  right  oi 
petition.  I  understand  tiiat  6  500  signa- 
tures, or  more,  are  affixed  to  the  petition 
which  was  circulated  by  a  group  of  young 
businessmen,  the  Jumor  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Honolulu. 

I  believe  the  margto  of  support  neces- 
sary for  victory  to  connection  with  the 
civil  rights  bill  rests  with  the  young  peo- 
Die  of  Uie  Nation  and  with  its  spiritual 
leaders.  So  I  was  very  much  Pleased  to 
see  these  forces  so  ably  repr^ted  to- 
day by  the  delegation  from  Hawaii.  I 
salute  and  commend  ttiem  and  tiieir 

Senators.  ,   v.     i^  k^™ 

I  also  wish  to  state— as  I  should  have 
known,  from  any  cursory  stiidy  of  geog- 
raphy—that HawaU  is  the  most  southern 
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of  all  the  States  of  the  Union;  it  is  the 
farthest  south. 

Furthermore.  In  Hawaii  the  American 
dream  is  a  reality;  people  of  many  na- 
tionalities live  peacefully  together.  The 
population  of  Hawaii  comprises  many 
races,  creeds,  and  ethnic  groups,  and 
they  live  together  in  harmony,  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  justice.  They  have 
brought  to  the  American  scene  true 
brotherhood.  They  have  achieved  a  most 
successful  economy,  and  have  done  so 
with  the  elimination  of  bigotry,  intoler- 
ance, and  discrimination. 

So  I  feel  that  we  owe  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  members 
of  the  delegation  our  sincere  thanks  for 
their  demonstration  of  what  the  Senate 
is  seeking  to  accomplish;  namely,  a  sit- 
uation of  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield,  to  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  without  losing 

my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  office 
Is  on  the  far  side  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Today.  I  had  in  my  office  a 
group  of  farmers  and  cattlemen  who  are 
distressed  over  the  treatment  they  are 
receiving  in  connection  with  excessive 
imports. 

As  soon  as  the  bell  rang,  to  indicate 
that  the  quorum  call  would  be  a  live 
quorum.  I  left  my  constituents  and  other 
guests,  ran  to  the  elevator,  and  reached 
the  Senate  Chamber  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; but  I  was  unable  to  reach  the 
Chamber  in  time  to  have  my  name  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  Senators  who  an- 
swered to  the  quorum  call. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  custom  and  tradition  of  the  Senate 
to  use  a  quorum  call  for  many  purposes — 
among  them,  to  notify  Senators  when 
there  is  to  be  a  change  of  speaker.  If 
a  Senator  is  conducting  official  business 
elsewhere,  he  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  his  presence  will  actually  be  re- 
quired in  the  Chamber  until  he  learns 
that  the  quorum  is  to  be  a  live  quorxmi. 

I  also  understand  that  the  rollcall  pro- 
ceeded faster  than  usual ;  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  so  show. 

Again  I  thank  the  distingxiished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  his  courtesy  in 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut for  allowing  me  to  proceed  at 
this  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Aging  is  holding  hear- 
ings today  on  an  important  subject.  I 
shall  not  be  long. 

One  of  the  argiiments  mside  against 
the  pending  civil  rights  bill  is  that  it  will 


interfere  with  States  rights.  It  will  be 
^f  interest,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  at  least  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  is  exercising  its  re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  the  commands  of 
ual  protection  and  due  process  in  the 
lonstitution. 

In  the  last  4  weeks,  while  the  Senate 
as  been  engaged  in  leisurely  debate  first 
in  the  question  of  whether  to  debate  civil 
ights.  and  more  recently  on  the  bill  it- 
If,  at  least  one  State  legislature,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  filibuster  rule  and  other 
^uch  limitations  on  prompt  action,  has 
teen  considering  a  series  of  measures 
Resigned  to  turn  the  clock  back  on  hu- 
^an  freedom.  These  include : 
I  First.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  charter  of 
irougaloo  University,  a  Negro  college  in 
^lississippi.  The  extended  debate  on 
Civil  rights  frequently  is  defended  by  op- 
bonents  of  the  measure  as  an  educational 
tampaign.  But  educating  the  people  at 
home  apparently  involves  too  many 
berils. 

I  Second.  A  bill,  reminiscent  of  the 
telack  Codes  adopted  after  the  Civil  War, 
jwhich  would  grant  municipalities  the 
tight  to  "enhance  the  general  welfare 
Of  the  community  by  restricting  the 
Movements  of  the  citizens  or  a  group 
thereof,  of  such  municipalities  when 
there  is  imminent  danger  to  the  pubUc 
Isafety  because  of  freedom  of  movement 
thereof." 

I  Third.  A  bill  making  it  a  felony,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  up  to  5 
years  in  prison,  to  threaten,  intimidate, 
or  coerce  another  person  from  lawfully 
trading  or  carrying  on  business.  An- 
other bill,  making  it  a  felony  punishable 
by  5  years  in  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine, 
to  print  or  circulate  any  matter  which 
would  encourage  economic  boycotts  has 
also  been  introduced.  Those  behind 
these  measures  evidently  believe  that 
self-help  is  as  dangerous  as  new  Federal 
laws  to  protect  civil  rights,  but  they  have 
not  yet  suggested  any  other  alternatives 
for  enforcing  the  Constitution. 

Fourth.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  surplus  food  to  needy 
persons    without    the    authorization    of 
i  county   officials   has   also  been  offered. 
JThis  is  apparently  aimed  at  an  incident 
I  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  at  which 
time  the  distribution  of  surplus  food — 
largely  to  Negroes — was  halted  on  the 
order  of  local  county  officials.    When  na- 
tional welfare  organizations  went  to  the 
State  and  distributed  the  food  without 
authorization,  the  plans  of  the  officials 
were  thwarted  and  the  legislature  now 
wants  to  close  this  loophole. 

Fifth.  A  series  of  bills  to  perpetuate 
one  party  rule  by  making  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  any  minority  party  can- 
didates to  get  on  the  ballot.  This  law 
apparently  is  designed  to  supplement 
intimidation  and  the  most  restrictive 
voting  procedures  and  laws  in  the  Na- 
tion, as  a  means  of  perpetuating  control 
by  those  now  in  power. 

It  appears  obvious  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  these  proposals  is  to  stifle  dis- 
sent and  to  make  it  almost  Impossible 
for  any  minority  party  or  dissenting 
group  to  Influence  the  state  of  affairs  in 
this  State  of  the  Union. 


Aside  from  the  laws  which  are  being 
proposed,  consider  how  some  of  the  laws 
already  on  the  books  are  being  enforced, 
or  disregarded.  As  a  graphic  example 
of  the  rule  of  law  let  us  consider  recent 
events  in  the  town  of  Greenwood,  Miss. 

Greenwood  is  the  county  seat  of 
Leflore  County;  64.6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  is  Negro.  Of  the 
13,567  Negro  citizens  of  voting  age  258 
were  registered  to  vote  in  1963.  In  1955, 
400  Negroes  had  been  registered  to  vote, 
so  it  is  evident  that  absolutely  no  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  terms  of  register- 
ing Negroes,  under  the  1957  and  1960 

In  the  summer  of  1962,  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  be- 
gan a  voter  registration  drive  in  Leflore 
County.  The  following  is  a  list  of  inci- 
dents which  have  occurred  since  that 
drive  began: 

On  August  26,  1962,  four  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  staffers 
were  forced  to  jiunp  from  a  second  story 
window  to  escape  a  mob  carrying  chains. 
In  October  1962,  the  Leflore  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  voted  to  drop  a 
surplus  food  program  which  had  helped 
to  sustain  some  22,000  Negroes,  mostly 
seasonal  workers  and  sharecroppers. 

On  February  20,  1963,  three  Negro 
businesses  near  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  office  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  worker 
Sam  Block  said  he  thought  the  fires  were 
"an  attempt  to  bum  us  out." 

On  February  22.  1963.  Block  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  "making 
statements  calculated  to  breach  the 
peace." 

On  February  28.  1963,  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  worker 
James  Travis  was  machinegimned  by 
three  men  7  miles  from  Greenwood. 

On  March  5,  1963,  two  white  men  were 
arrested  and  charged  with  the  Travis 
shooting.  Their  trial  has  been  continued 
three  times. 

On  March  6,  1963,  three  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  workers 
were  shot  at  while  sitting  in  a  car  out- 
side the  office.    No  one  was  injured. 

On  March  24,  1963,  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Conamittee  office 
was  set  on  flre. 

On  March  26,  1963,  shotgun  blasts 
were  fired  into  a  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  worker's  home. 

On  March  27,  1963.  10  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  workers 
were  arrested  for  inciting  to  riot  after 
they  escorted  100  Negroes  to  the  court- 
house to  register. 

On  March  30.  1963.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  moved  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order,  enjoining  intimidation 
of  voters  and  further  detention  and 
prosecution  of  those  arrested  on  March 
27. 

On  April  2,  1963,  Greenwood  police 
arrested  a  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  worker  and  forcibly 
ejected  Negro  comedian  Dick  Gregory 
from  the  courthouse  lawn. 

On  April  4,  1963,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment withdrew  its  request  for  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  and  Greenwood 
officials  released  those  in  jail. 
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On  May  17,  1963.  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  worker  Milton 
Hancock  was  held  under  technical  arrest 
after  he  was  allegedly  beaten  in  the  jaU. 

On  June  18.  1963,  in  nearby  Itta  Bena. 
45  Negroes  were  arrested  after  a  voter 
registration  meeting  in  a  church  was 
smoke-bombed.  

On  June  25  and  26,  1963,  22  Negroes 
were  arrested  outside  the  Leflore  County 
Courthouse  as  they  tried  to  register  to 

vote 

On  July  7,  1963,  a  tear  gas  bomb  was 

thrown  at  a  Negro  cafe.  ^  ^  ,« 

On  October  25,  1963,  poUce  arrestedlO 
Negroes  on  the  courthouse  steps.  The 
10  had  been  waiting  to  register  to  vote. 
November  2,  1963;  five  voter  registra- 
tion workers  arrested  for  obstructing  the 
sidewalk  after  they  set  up  a  mock  polling 
booth  in  Greenwood. 

March  24.  1964;  three  crosses— one  a 
block  from  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Conrmiittee  office,  one  on  the 
courthouse  steps— were  burned  in  Green- 
March  26,  1964;  George  Davis  was  fired 
from  his  Job  after  him  employer  said  his 
picture,  picketing,  had  been  shown  at  a 

citizens'  council  meeting.  

March  27.  1964;  five  students  from 
Iowa  State  University  were  arrested, 
fingerprinted,  photographed,  and  re- 
leased A  Lefiore  County  sharecropper 
and  mother  of  nine,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter, was  evicted  because  she  tried  to  reg- 
ister to  vote. 

March   30.    1964;    a   white   volunteer 
worker     was     arrested,     fingerprinted, 
photographed,  and  released.     An  inte- 
grated group  tried  to  integrate  the  white 
restroom  at  the  courthouse— both  men  s 
and  women's  Negro  restrooms  had  been 
closed— and  were  thrown  out.    A  Negro 
woman  who  entered  the  white  restroom 
was  locked  inside.     Police  Chief  Curtis 
Lary  told  the  demonstrators  they  could 
only  picket  the  rear  of  the  courthouse. 
These  events  which  have  occurred  over 
the  last   20   months  bring  home   most 
forcefully  the  total  atmosphere  of  re- 
pression which  exists. 

Leflore  County  is  not  some  faraway 
place,  some  alien  culture,  some  backward 
society.    It  is  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  all  Americans  are,  in  a 
sense,  responsible  for  what  goes  on  there. 
These  events  and  actions  demonstrate 
that  there  are  States  wrongs  as  well  as 
States  rights,  and  it  is  just  such  wrongs 
that  this  bill  is  directed  against.    We  are 
a  union  of  people  as  well  as  States  and 
no  American  can  stand  idly  by  m  the 
face  of  a  calculated  campaign  in  any 
part  of  our  Nation  to  deny  a  substantial 
group  of  citizens  their  rights  under  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

All  Americans  must  put  aside  the  myth 
that  all  is  well  in  our  land.  All  Ameri- 
cans must  look  behind  the  slogans  and 
examine  the  shocking  realities  agamst 
which  this  civil  rights  bill  is  directed. 
Leflore  County  is  a  reality— a  harsh  real- 
ity—which many  find  hard  to  believe. 
It  is  the  kind  of  reality  which  must  be 
confronted  and  changed  if  the  magnifi- 
cent promises  of  the  Constitution  are 
ever  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr    DODD.    Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
responsibUity,  during  the  Senate  discus- 
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sions  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  to  explain, 
discuss,  and  whenever  necessary,  defend 
the  last  four  titles  of  H.R.  7152— titles 
vm,  EX,  X,  and  XI. 

These  titles  are  concerned  with  the 
instruction  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  he,  through  the  Census  Bu- 
reau conduct  surveys  to  compile  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  by  race, 
color,  and  national  origin;  specific  provi- 
sions for  appeal  from  orders  of  remand 
in  civil  rights  cases  removed  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service;  and  four  tech- 
nical provisions  which  are  important  to 
the  implementation  of  the  bill  once  It 

becomes  law.  ^    .,  .i.    „  4.14.1^ 

I  intend  to  speak  on  each  of  these  titles 
in  the  sequence  I  have  just  outlined,  but 
first  I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  describe  my  general  position  on  this 
very  significant  bUl. 

Obviously.  I  support  the  House  bill  or 
I  would  not  be  here  today  speaking  as 
one  of  the  Democratic  Senators  who 
have  been  asked  to  be  one  of  the  Senators 
in  charge  of  the  bill  during  the  lengthy 
and  difficult  fight  that  Is  assured  us  be- 
fore we  are  able  to  obtain  Senate  ap- 
proval of  meaningful  and  effective  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  is  a  good 
and  moderate  bUl,  one  which  gives  to  the 
victims  of  racial  discrimination  much 
more  satisfactory  recourse  to  the  law 
but  does  not  at  the  same  time  take  away 
from  other  persons  their  basic  rights  as 
American  citizens. 

This  is  the  most  concise,  and  the  sim- 
plest way  that  I  can  summarize  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  this  bill. 

We  wish  to  make  sure  that  every 
American  can  enjoy  his  basic  rights  oi 
which  no  one  should  ever  have  been  de- 
prived in  the  first  place:  his  right  to 
vote;  his  right  to  go  to  a  good  public 
school;  his  right  to  go  to  movie  houses 
or  restaurants  that  cater  to  the  general 
public;  his  right  to  go  to  a  publicly  owned 
place  of  amusement:  his  right  to  advance 
In  his  chosen  career  strictly  on  the  merits 

°'wheTthls  bill  passes.  I  believe  that 
we  will  have  taken  a  substantial  step 
Toward  establishing  the  legal  framework 
within  which  these  basic  rights  can  and 
will  be  assured  Negroes  and  others. 

But  we  will  not  accomplish  this  at  the 
expense  of  other  Americans. 

For.  how  can  it  be  said  that  we  are 
depriving  any  Americans  of  their  rights 
when  we  merely  wish  to  assure  Negroes 
that  they.  too.  will  be  able  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote?  ,     ^  «*  uio 

How  Is  a  white  chUd  deprived  of  his 
right  to  attend  public  school  when  all 
we  ask  is  that  Negro  children  enjoy  the 

^^r.  how  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  in- 
fringing on  private  property  and  indi- 
™ual  rights  when  we  require  that  when 
private  properi^y  assumes  a  public  and 
interstate  character,  the  owner  and  em- 
ployees of  these  public  businesses  cannot 
prohibit  a  person,  because  of  his  color, 
from  pari^klng  of  the  goods  or  services 
Sat  are  being  offered  to  the  general 

^"how  can  the  presence  of  Negroes  at  a 
publicly    owned    amusement    park    or 


swimming  pool  Infringe  on  the  rights  of 
the  white  people  who  also  wish  to  attend? 
How  can  It  be  said  that  our  Insistence 
that  Negroes  and  whites  be  promoted  on 
the  basis  of  ability,  and  not  held  back 
and  passed  over  because  of  their  race  or 
color,  will  infringe  on  anyone  s  basic 
right  to  be  treated  In  the  same,  fair 

manner?  ^  _,.. 

No  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  agree  with 
and  accept  these  and  other  criticisms 
that  have  been  made  of  the  pending  blU. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  go  Into  these  aspects 
of  the  civil  rights  debate  at  the  present 
time,  however.  Very  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  mine  have  already  made 
strong  and  able  arguments  In  support  of 
various  tlUes  of  the  bill  last  week  -This 
week,  we  will  have  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  several  more  learned  discussions 
m  support  of  the  titles  dealing  with  pub- 
Uc   accommodations    and    employment 

^^Now^^should  like  to  turn  to  the  last 
fourtltlesof  H.R.  7152. 


REGISTRATION     AND    VOTING    INTORMATION 

In  1957.  Congress  expressed  its  con- 
cern over  serious  deprivations  and  de- 
nials of  the  right  to  vote  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  or  color 
by  enacting  the  CivU  Rig^,ts  Act  of  1957 
This  prohibits  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  and  ^o 
prohibits  intimidation,  threats,  and  co- 
ercion for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
the  right  to  vote  In  Federal  elections. 

At  the  same  time,  we  authored  the 
Attomev  General  of  the  United  States 
foSute  suits  in  the  district  courts 
seeking  Injunctive  or  other  reUef  where 
necesslry,  to  protect  the  rights  d^lared 
m  the  statute  and  In  article  I  of  the 
Constitution    and   the    14th    and    15th 

^"^nlyTySrs  later.  It  was  evident  that 
we  had  not  gone  far  enough  In  1957  and. 
IccorcSngly.  we  enacted  the  CMl  Rights 
Act  Of  1960.  This  statute  provides  that 
in  areas  where  a  "pattern  of  Practjce  °f 
racial  discrimination  exists,  the  district 
courts  shaU  entertain  applications  from 
and  grant  to  qualified  Negro  citizens  a 
court  order  declaring  them  entitled  to 

''^Here  we  are  again,  about  3  years  later, 
and  It  Is  again  apparent  that  prior  leg- 
islative efforts  have  been  inadequate.  If 
titie  I  of  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
however,  we  wUl  have  taken  an  addi- 
tional and  a  very  large  step  forward,  one 
which  should  adequately  and  fiimlly  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote  without  racial  dis- 

'^^^"plSlse  extent  of  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color 
religion  or  national  origin  is  somewhat 

S?ertain%owever.  This  Is  bec^^/C 
comprehensive  survey  of  this  matter  has 
evS  been  undertaken.  It  Is  quite  ob- 
vious that  congress  may  best  correct  this 
widespread  abuse  If  it  has  available  ex- 
Ict  iSormation.  Gathering  and  assess- 
S  such  information,  for  the  1^  of 
Congress,  executive  agencies  and  the 
courts,  is  the  primary  objective  of  title 

This  title  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  "promptiy  conducj  a  sur- 
vey to  compUe  registration  and  voting 
statistics  in  such  geographic  areas  as 
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may  be  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights."    This  survey  and 
compilation  shall,  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,    , 
"Include  a  count  of  persons  of  voting  age    j 
by  race,  color,  and  national  origin."    It    i 
is  to  Include,  also,  if  the  Commission  so   i 
recommends,   a   "determination  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  persons  are  regis-   : 
tered  to  vote,  and  have  voted  in  any   | 
statewide  primary  or  general  election  in   ] 
which  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of    Representatives    are    nominated    or 
elected,  since  January  1,  1960." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant, is  it  not.  because  of  the  second 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  second  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  in  part  provides: 

But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  the  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of 
the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of 
the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
21  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  re- 
duced In  the  proportion  which  the  niunber  of 
such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  In 
such  State. 

In  Other  words,  if  it  is  found  that  there 
is  widespread  discrimination  in  preven- 
tion of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  part  of 
any  constituency,  the  representation  In 
Congress  of  that  State  can  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  electoral 
college  can  also  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced. The  difficulty,  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  implied,  is  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  how  many  votes  are  lost 
In  this  way. 

Is  it  true  that  such  a  census  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  second  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  be  enforced? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  exactly  the  case. 
It  is  as  explained  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  That  is  what  the 
Constitution  provides. 

The  same  Information  will  also  be  col- 
lected and  compiled  in  connection  with 
the  Nineteenth  Decennial  Census. 

When  this  information  is  made  avail- 
able to  Congress  it  will  greatly  help  us 
in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  voting  reg- 
istration and  also  in  assessing  the  extent 
to  which  racial  discrimination  in  the 
voting  process  has  been  and  is  being 
eliminated  by  the  statutes  we  have  en- 
acted for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  ascribe  to  the  section 
of  the  14th  amendment,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  read,  any  other 
significance  In  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  except  that  it  is  to  be 
used  for  ascertaining  what  number  of 


Representatives  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  particular  State  may  have? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  its  purpose.  It 
has  no  other  purpose,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause I  have  been  trying  to  make  certain 
that  I  am  reconciling  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  first,  which  define  the 
qualifications  of  an  elector  to  vote  for  a 
Representative  and.  second,  the  quali- 
fications of  an  elector  to  vote  for  a 
Senator. 

In  reading  the  Constitution,  it  seems 
to  be  rather  clear  that  the  qualifications 
of  electors  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
States,  and  that  the  qualifications  shall 
be  those  qualifications  which  pertain  to 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  a  State  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
care  to  discuss  this  phase  of  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  constitutional  language, 
and  why  it  was  written  that  way.  I  have 
no  difficulty  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  section  did  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  read? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Title  VIII  contem- 
plates providing  Congress  with  informa- 
tion upon  which  it  can  intelligently  act 
to  carry  into  effect  or  not  carry  into  effect 
the  section  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  read,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct.  If  this 
section  of  the  Constitution  has  any  real 
meaning,  how  can  we  intelligently  pro- 
ceed to  act  under  this  section  unless 
we  have  this  information?  Otherwise, 
we  would  be  moving  completely  in  the 
dark.  However,  title  vni  has  more  im- 
mediate and  direct  purposes.  We  seek  to 
pinpoint  those  areas  where  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  exists,  so  that  we  can  act 
positively  imder  title  I  of  this  bill.  We 
seek  primarily  to  give  the  vote  to  every 
qualified  person,  not  to  reduce  the  con- 
gressional representation  of  any  State. 
If  we  succeed  in  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion in  voting,  as  we  plan  to  do,  there  will 
never  be  any  need  to  resort  to  action 
under  the  2d  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Under  title  V  of  this  bill  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  charged  with  in- 
vestigating denials  of  the  right  to  vote 
and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  voting 
information.  To  adequately  perform  its 
functions  the  Commission  will  need  ad- 
ditional information.  And,  in  determin- 
ing where  to  investigate  further  and 
where  to  institute  suit  under  title  I  of  the 
bill,  the  Justice  Department  will  also  re- 
quire this  additional  data. 

Some  information  is  already  available 
from  voting  records  obtained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  title  III  of  the 
1960  act.  which  entitles  the  Attorney 
General  to  demand  that  voting  regis- 
trars permit  the  Department  to  inspect 
voting  registration  records  and  papers. 
Other  information  is  available  as  a 
result  of  certain  necessarily  limited  stud- 
ies conducted  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission.   But  these  means  of  acquiring 


data  are  sporadic  and  incomplete.  We 
need  a  general  detailed  and  objective  in- 
quiry into  this  subject.  That  is  what 
title  Vin  will  provide. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
generally  occur  in  only  some  areas.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  national  origin 
occurs  in  only  isolated  areas. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  superfiuous  and 
unnecessarily  costly  to  conduct  such  a 
survey  on  a  nationwide  basis.  For  this 
reason  title  VIII  provides  that  this  sur- 
vey should  be  limited  only  to  those  areas 
of  the  country  specified  as  likely  trouble 
spots  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  racial  or 
national  origin  data  is  to  be  obtained  will 
be  limited  by  the  Commission's  views  as 
to  which  groups  in  certain  areas  ought 
to  be  canvassed. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  quite 
obviously  the  body  most  competent  to 
make  these  determinations  and  recom- 
mendations. The  Commission  has  in  the 
past  conducted  inquiries  into  voting 
practices,  and  it  now  has  information 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  make  sound 
judgments  as  to  where  more  comprehen- 
sive investigation  is  needed. 

There  is  no  serious  question  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  to  make  a  survey 
of  this  kind.  Of  course,  to  the  extent 
that  such  information  is  lodged  in  the 
official  records  of  State  officers  such  as 
voting  registrars,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection made  that  such  matters  are  pri- 
vate and  not  properly  the  business  of 
the  Government.  But  even  as  to  private 
persons  who  might  be  questioned.  I  see 
no  constitutional  difficulty,  nor  do  I  see 
any  impropriety. 

Some  persons  evidently  believe  that 
even  a  statistical  classification  along 
racial  lines  would  be  unconstitutional, 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  logic 
of  this  argvunent.  If  true,  it  would  pre- 
vent the  Congress  from  effectively  exer- 
cising its  power  and  duty  under  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  to  enforce  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  mere 
collection  or  compilation  of  statistical 
data  can  infringe  upon  constitutional 
rights,  unless  the  method  of  obtaining 
the  information  or  its  intended  use  is 
unconstitutional.  No  such  charge  has 
been  or  could  be  made  here. 

Moreover,  the  Constitution  in  article 
I,  section  2.  clause  3  expressly  directs 
that  every  10  years  a  census  shall  be 
taken.  The  purpose  of  the  census  stated 
in  the  Constitution  is  to  determine  how 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
apportioned,  but  the  census  inquiries 
have  traditionally  gone  far  beyond  this 
narrow  scope,  and  they  have  done  so 
with  the  approval  of  the  courts. 

Thus  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases.  79 
U.S.  457  (1870).  the  Supreme  Court,  re- 
ferring to  the  census  provision,  said  at 
page  536: 

The  Constitution  orders  an  enumeration  of 
free  persons  in  the  different  States  every  10 
years.  The  direction  extends  no  further. 
Yet  Congress  hais  repeatedly  directed  an  enu- 
meration not  only  of  free  persons  in  the 
States  but  of  free  persons  In  the  territories. 
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and  not  only  an  enumeration  of  persons  but 
the  collection  of  statistics  respecting  age. 
sex.  and  production.  Who  questions  the 
power  to  do  this? 

If  the  census  authorities  inquire  into 
age,  sex.  and  production,  I  ^e  no  good 
reason  why  inquiries  into  racial  matters 
to  obtain  information  appropriate  to  the 
enforcement  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, cannot  also  be  obtained  in  this 
manner.  , 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  on 
this  is  that  the  Census  Bureau  already 
compiles  certain  data  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  ancestry.  For  example,  the  1960 
census  classifies  inhabitants  according 
to  race.  And  ever  since  the  1924  Immi- 
gration Act  we  have  required  the  com- 
pilation of  the  number  of  inhabitants  by 
national  origin. 

I  ceri;ainly  think  that  the  Census  Bu- 
reau is  the  appropriate  agency  to  con- 
duct this  kind  of  survey.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Bureau  will  be 
unable  to  develop  appropriate  criteria, 
and  its  experience  and  expertise  in  im- 
partially compiling  many  kinds  of  data 
suggest  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  to 
perform  the  task  we  want  to  assign  to  it 

m  title  vm.  .fv^T^rn 

The  present  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed survey  is  $1.800  000  The  ea^^^^^ 
and  much  higher  estimates  which  ap- 
peared in  testimony  given  during  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  were  made  prior  to  the 
amendment  limiting  the  areas  to  be  sur- 
veyed to  those  recommended  by  the  Cmi 
Rights  Commission.  These  earlier,  high- 
er estimates  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  survey  would  be  conducted 
nationwide,  and  are  therefore  no  longer 
valid. 

APPEAL     OF     REMANDS     IN     CIVIL     RIGHTS     CASES 
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The  first  effort  of  the  Congress  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Persons  newly  freed 
from  slavery  was  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
April  9. 1866. 

Section  1  of  this  statute,  which  is  now 
codified  ^s^tions  1981  and  1982  of  title 
42  of  the  United  States  Code,  sets  forth 
certain  rights  which  the  freed  men  were 
to  have.     Included  were  the  rights  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts   to  sue   to 
be  parties,  to  give  evidence     and  to  the 
full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings for  the  security  o^^Perso^s  and 
property  as  is  enjoyed  by  whte  citizens^ 
Also  included  were  the  right  to  be  subj^t 
to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalty,  taxes, 
licenses,  and  exactions    and  no  other 
Further,  section   1  of  the  act  of  1866 
granted  the  freed  men  the  same  rights 
as  white  citizens  have  to  inhent,  pur- 
chase, lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real 
and  personal  property. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  1866  provided 
for  removal  of  civil  or  criminal  cases 
from  State  to  Federal  courts  in  certain 
circumstances  involving  the  rights  goiar- 
anteed  by  section  1  of  the  same  statute. 
These  removal  provisions,  without  sub- 
stantial change,  have  been  carried  for- 
ward to  this  day  as  section  1443  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

This  statute  now  provides  that  civU  or 
criminal  prosecutions  In  State  courts 
may  be  removed  by  the  defendant  to  the 
local  Federal  district  court  where  the  de- 
fendant "is  denied  or  carmot  enforce  in 


the  courts  of  such  State  a  right  under 
any  law  providing  for  the  equal  civU 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes  or 
of  all  persons  within  the   Jurisdiction 

It  also  provides  for  removal  "for  any 
act  under  color  of  authority  derived  from 
any  law  providing  for  equal  rights,  or  for 
refusing  to  do  any  act  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  such 

law "  _♦ 

When  the  defendant  In  a  State  court 
proceeding  files  a  petition  for  removal 
to  the  Federal  district  court,  the  law 
provides  that  the  case  is  automatically 
removed  and  the  State  court  shall  pro- 
ceed no  further.  At  this  point  the  State 
may  object  to  the  removal  by  filing  in 
the  Federal  court  a  motion  to  remand 
the  case  to  the  State  court,  and  there- 
upon the  Federal  judge  conducts  a  hear- 
ing on  the  motion  to  remand. 

If  the  Federal  judge  determines  after 
a  hearing  that  the  case  is  not  rentiovable 
under  the  tests  laid  down  in  section  1443, 
the  motion  to  remand  will  be  granted. 
If  the  Judge  determines  that  the  case 
was  properly  removed,  he  denies  the  mo- 
tion to  remand.  .,^„„h 
Under  existing  law  an  order  remand- 
ing such  a  case  to  the  State  court  from 
which  it  was  removed  is  final  for  all  pur- 
poses and  cannot  be  reviewed  by  a  Fed- 
eral court  of  appeals,  or  by  the  Supreme 
court,  dh-ectly  or  Indirectly,  by  appeal, 
certiorari  or  by  mandamus.    This  is  be- 
Suse  title  28  U.S.C.   1447(d)    provides 
that  a  remand  order  is  not  reviewable 
"on  appeal  or  otherwise." 

Due  to  the  absolute  finality  given  to 
such  remand  orders  of  district  judges 
the  removal  statute  has  been  rendered 
practically  useless.  This  Is  in  very  large 
pari;  the  result  of  some  old  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  appear  to  hold 
that  removal  is  proper  only  if  the  case 
involves  a  provision  of  a  State  constitu- 
tion or  a  statute  which  on  its  face  denies 
equal  civil  rights. 

Needless  to  say.  by  far  the  most  seri- 
ous denials  of  equal  rights  occur  as  a 
result  not  of  statutes  which  deny  equal 
rights  upon  their  face,  but  as  a  result  oi 
unconstitutional  and  invidiously  dis- 
criminatory administration  of  such  stat- 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act  of  1866.  which  first  au- 
thorized such  removals  of  the  language 
of  that  act  and  its  successors,  and  of  the 
apparent  congressional  purpose  clearly 
suggests  that  these  old  interpretations 
Ire  erroneous.  Because  district  court 
judges  feel  bound  to  follow  the  early 
precedents,  the  effect  of  precluding  an 
appeal  from  orders  of  remand  ^  to 
freeze  into  the  law  these  early  nullifying 
interpretations  of  the  removal  act. 

Accordingly  the  removal  statute,  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  be.  along  with  the 
civil  criminal  civil  rights  provisions  of 
that  early  act,  one  of  the  great  bulwarks 
of  equality,  is  of  little  or  no  value  today. 

Except  for  a  very  few  early  removals 
I  know  of  no  case  successfully  removed 
under  section  1443.  If  an  aPPeal  is  al- 
lowed from  orders  to  remand,  the  ap- 
pellate courts  wUl  be  able  to  consider 
what  the  removal  statute  means  Mid 
what  Congress  intended  when  it  enacted 
the  statute. 


In  recent  months  and  years  a  number 
of  cases  have  arisen  which  could  prop- 
erly have  been  removed  from  State  to 
Federal  court  if  the  original  intention 
of    Congress    had    been    permitted    to 

govern.  ^    w    *.^^ 

In  particular,  I  think  cases  to  be  tried 
in  State  courts  in  communities  where 
there  is  a  pervasive  hostility  to  civil 
rights,  and  cases  involving  efforts  to  use 
the  court  process  as  a  means  of  intimi- 
dation, ought  to  be  removable  under 
this  section.  Indeed,  the  first  case  to 
be  considered  under  the  removal  statute 
after  its  enactment  In  1866  held  that 
an  allegation  of  local  commimity  racial 
hostility  entitled  the  defendant  to  re- 
move a  State  criminal  prosecution  to  the 
Federal  district  court. 

This  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  in  State  against 
Dunlap,  which  appears  in  voliune  65  of 
the  North  Carolina  Reports  at  page  491. 
In  this  case,  decided  in  1871,  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  said  that  it  was 
Congress'  "Intention  to  extend  the  op- 
eration of  the  act  of  Congress  so  as  to 
make  it  include  cases  where,  by  reason  of 
prejudice  in  the  community,  a  fair  trial 
cannot  be  had  in  the  State  courts." 

It  is  particxilarly  important,  it  seems 
to  me.  that  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  free 
from  racial  hostility  and  antagonism 
should  be  guaranteed.  This  Is  what  the 
Congress  of  1866  tried  to  do.  This  Is 
what  the  removal  statute  will  do  if 
properly  construed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  title  IX  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  courts  to  consider  wheth- 
er the  removal  statute  can  be  given  such 
construction. 

I  should  like  now  to  address  myself 
to  certain  criticisms  of  titie  rx  made  by 
opponents  of  the  bill.  This  will  serve  to 
clarify  further  the  purpose  and  need  for 
this  provision. 

The  principal  objection,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  permitting  an  appeal 
from  remand  orders  will  upset  the  Fed- 
eral-State judicial  balance.  I  think  the 
answer  to  that  is  quite  clear.  Titie  IX 
will  not  upset  this  balance  since  the  bal- 
ance between  the  State  and  Federal 
courts  in  such  situations  was  established 
in  1866  when  the  Congress  decided  to 
permit  removals  in  civil  rights  cases.  It 
is  the  general  removal  statute  dating 
back  a  century  which  stays  the  State 
court  proceedings. 

The  provision  of  titie  IX  permitting 
appeals  from  remand  orders  merely  al- 
lows appellate  courts  to  determine 
whether  the  district  courts  have  properly 
executed  the  will  of  Congress  as  evi- 
denced in  the  general  removal  statute  it- 
self Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
cannot  correctiy  be  charged  that  titie  IX 
disturbs  the  Federal-State  balance  in 
this  field. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  per- 
mitting appeals  from  remand  orders  wm 
result  in  the  unwarranted  delay  of  State 
criminal  proceedings.  The  answer  to 
that.  I  think,  is  that  while  some  delay 
in  a  given  case  may  occur,  and  probaoiy 
will  occur,  as  a  result  of  permitting  ap- 
peals, it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  ensur- 
ing the  proper  administration  of  tne  re- 
moval remedy  provided  by  Congress.  It 
is  hardly  appropriate  to  suggest  that  It 
is  better  to  speed  up  State  criminal  trials 
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with  all  that  is  at  stake  than  it  is  to 
guarantee  the  defendants  the  right  Con- 
gress  originally    intended   they   should 

have.  ^  ^  , 

Moreover,  the  number  of  such  delays 
can  be  expected  to  be  quite  minimal.  If 
a  district  judge  grants  a  motion  to  re- 
mand, the  defendant  may  be  expected  to 
ask  him  to  stay  his  order,  pending  appeal. 
If  the  district  judge  feels  that  the  case 
is  clearly  improperly  removed,  he  will, 
of  course,  deny  a  stay.  At  that  stage  the 
defendant  may  ask  the  court  of  appeals 
to  issue  a  stay  of  the  remand  order, 
pending  appeal.  When  such  an  applica- 
tion for  a  stay,  pending  appeal,  is  made 
to  the  court  of  appeals,  that  court  can 
be  expected  to  give  it  very  careful  consid- 
eration. If  it  appears  to  the  court  of 
appeals  that  the  removal  was  clearly  im- 
proper and  that  the  remand  was  correct, 
the  court  of  appeals  will  doubtless  deny 
the  stay;  and  then  the  State  prosecu- 
tion can  commence  immediately. 

This  preliminary  determination  should 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  delay  aris- 
ing from  appeals  in  cases  where  the  re- 
moval was  improper.  Of  course,  if  the 
appellate  court  believes  that  the  removal 
was  probably  appropriate,  and  hence 
that  the  remand  order  was  probably 
wrong,  it  will  doubtless  issue  a  stay, 
pending  appeal,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fu- 
tile trial  in  the  State  courts.  But  the 
abusive  use  of  the  appeal  procedure  set 
forth  in  title  rx  can  effectively  be  avoid- 
ed by  this  kind  of  preliminary  appellate 
determination. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  one 
other  objection  to  permitting  appeals. 
Some  have  thought  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  Congress  to  specify  directly  the 
kinds  of  cases  which  it  thinks  ought  to 
be  removable,  rather  than  simply  per- 
mitting appeals  and  allowing  the  courts 
to  consider  the  statute  again  in  light 
of  the  original  intention  of  the  Congress 
in  1866.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
the  course  we  have  chosen  is  more  ap- 
propriate, considering  the  rather  techni- 
cal nature  of  the  statute  with  which  we 
are  dealing. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
specify  with  precision  the  kinds  of  cases 
which  ought  to  be  removable  under  sec- 
tion 1443.  This  is  true  because  of  the 
many  and  varied  circumstances  which 
can  and  do  arise  in  civil  rights  matters. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  advisable  to  allow 
the  courts  to  deal  case  by  case  with  situ- 
ations as  they  arise,  and  to  fashion  the 
remedy  so  as  to  harmonize  it  with  the 
other  statutory  remedies  made  available 
for  denials  of  equal  civil  rights. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  removal 
statute  was  originally  a  part  of  the  act 
of  1866.  which  also  provides  for  crimi- 
nal and  civil  remedies  for  denials  of  these 
rights.  The  courts  are  peculiarly  com- 
petent, it  seems  to  me,  to  reconcile  all  of 
these  various  statutory  remedies.  The 
courts  can  do  this  better  than  we  can 
here. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  made 
on  this  title.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
to  permit  an  appeal  from  a  remand 
order,  would  be  entirely  unprecedented. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  for  a 
period  of  12  years,  Federal  law  permitted 


jappeals  from  remand  orders  in  all  re- 
fenoval  cases,  whether  involving  civil 
'rights  or  not. 

Prior  to  1875.  a  remand  order  was  not 
appealable,  because  it  was  considered  not 
final.  But  in  1875.  Congress  enacted  a 
statute — section  5  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1875 — 18  Stat.  470.  472 — permitting  ap- 
peals from  all  remand  orders.  This  re- 
mained the  law  until  1887.  when  the 
predecessor  of  section  1447(d),  which 
prohibited  review  of  remand  orders,  was 
enacted. 

Even  today,  a  certain  class  of  remand 
orders  remains  appealable.  Thus,  in 
cases  involving  Indian  lands  in  Okla- 
ihoma,  a  statute  grants  the  United  States 
the  right  to  remove  such  cases  from  the 
Oklahoma  State  courts  to  the  Federal 
district  court  in  Oklahoma — see  44  Stat. 
239.  241  (1926). 

And  in  1947  Congress  provided  by  61 
Stat.  731,  732,  that  "the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any 
order  of  remand  entered  in  any  case  re- 
moved to  a  U.S.  district  court"  imder  the 
act  of  1926. 

So  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  ample 
statutory  precedent  for  permitting  ap- 
peals from  remand  orders,  particularly 
when  Congress  believes  that  such  ap- 
peals are  necessary  to  guarantee  the  un- 
derlying right  of  removal.  Thus,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  held  the  United 
States  could  not  appeal  a  remand  order 
in  the  Indian  claims  cases,  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Rice,  327  U.S.  742  (1946) . 
Congress  promptly  overruled  the  Court, 
by  enacting  the  appeal  statute  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

In  short,  in  our  judicial  system,  we  do 
not  normally  permit  a  single  judge  to 
make  a  determination,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  appeal  or  any  kind  of  review. 
The  nonappealability  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1447(d)  is  an  aberration  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  law,  to  which  title 
IX  will  provide  some  relief.  It  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  should  be  enacted. 

COMMUNITT    RELATIONS    SERVICE 

Title  X  of  the  bill  would  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  authorized  to 
provide  mediation  assistance  to  commu- 
nities that  are  experiencing  serious  ra- 
cial disputes  and  unrest  because  of 
racially  discriminatory  practices  "which 
impair  the  rights  of  persons  in  such  com- 
munities imder  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  which  affect,  or 
may  affect,  interstate  commerce." 

Only  a  very  small  staff  would  be  set  up 
to  carry  out  this  task— a  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  4- 
year  term;  a  maximum  of  six  additional 
personnel;  and  authority  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  temporary  personnel  on  a 
per  diem  basis. 

The  Service  could  undertake  to  pro- 
vide assistance  either  under  its  own  ini- 
tiative or  upon  request.  But  regardless 
of  how  the  mediation  or  conciliation  is 
initiated,  it  would  be  strictly  a  voluntary 
procedure  which  neither  side  to  a  racial 
dispute  need  accept. 

The  same  voluntary  feature  would  ap- 
ply to  the  State  and  local  agencies  with 
which  the  Service  is  directed  to  seek  co- 


operation wherever  possible.  If  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice approached  a  State  or  local  official 
and  asked  for  his  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion, the  State  or  local  official  would 
agree  to  help  out  or  not,  as  he  saw  fit. 

In  summary,  title  X  would  establish  a 
very  small  Service  which  would  have  no 
enforcement  powers — an  office  with  lim- 
ited authority,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  one  which  would  have  to  rely 
completely  on  the  willingness  of  the  com- 
munities suffering  from  racial  problems 
and  unrest  for  acceptance  of  its  concilia- 
tory services. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  title  X 
prescribes  only  limited,  voluntary  pro- 
cedures for  the  settlement  of  civil  rights 
disputes,  there  are  two  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  this  title  that  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  first  of  these  requires  that  the 
Service  treat  as  confidential  any  infor- 
mation it  receives  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  so  treated. 

The  second  strictly  precludes  any  con- 
nection between  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  and  litigation  which  might 
arise  from  a  dispute  it  had  tried  to  arbi- 
trate, by  forbidding  the  Service's  em- 
ployees from  performing  investigative 
or  prosecutive  functions  in  such  court 
cases. 

I  thiink  the  two  prohibitions  are  im- 
portant because  they  show  further  that 
we  are  entirely  serious  and  honest  when 
we  say  that  our  only  purpose  in  title 
X  is  to  make  available  to  local  communi- 
ties a  mediation  service.  It  can  be  no 
more  than  this. 

I  have  heard  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  described  as  "a  safety  valve 
to  prevent  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tions from  erupting"  and  I  think  this  is 
a  very  apt  description  of  the  unique  and 
useful  role  that  the  Service  can  and,  I 
hope,  will  play  in  race  relations. 

It  will  not  be  a  factfinding  body,  which 
is  the  function  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

It  will  not  be  an  agency  devoted  to 
investigation  and  litigation,  which,  of 
course,  are  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

It  will  rather  try  to  conciliate,  mediate, 
and  persuade  and  hopefully  help  us  avoid 
another  Birmingham  or  another  Jack- 
son or  another  Danville. 

The  goal  of  the  Service  will  be  to  elimi- 
nate violence  and  the  need  for  formal 
legal  proceedings.  As  a  separate  de- 
partment which  is  not  involved  in  in- 
vestigations and  litigation  but  rather  Is 
able  to  devote  its  full  time  and  energy 
to  the  informal  settlement  of  disputes, 
the  Community  Relations  Service  will 
have  a  much  better  chance  to  be  effective 
than  would  an  existing  agency  such  as 
the  Justice  Department. 

This  Department  has  done  a  fine  job 
in  encouraging  voluntary  local  action, 
such  as  in  the  area  of  desegregation  of 
public  accommodations,  and  in  working 
with  elected  officials  and  civic  leaders  in 
a  number  of  troubled  communities. 

But  these  efforts  have  had  to  be  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  carried  out  in  addition  to  Its 
regular  duties  in  investigation  and  liti- 
gation. 
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Furthermore,  we  are  only  fooling  our- 
selves if  we  attribute  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment any  great  popularity  as  an  ar- 
bitrator in  racial  matters,  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  it  is  important 
that  we  make  a  fresh  start  by  creating  a 
small  agency  which  will  specialize  m 
mediation  and  persuasion. 

The    Community    Relations    Service, 
with  its  reliance   on  voluntary  action, 
fits  in  with  other  parts  of  the  civil  rights 
bUl  which  place  stress  on  the  seeking  of 
a  solution  through  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation before  litigation  is  undertaken. 
Title  VI,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
end  racial  discrimination  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  funds  received  under 
Federal  programs,  encourages  agencies 
to  find  ways  to  end  discrimination  with- 
out terminating  assistance  by  authoriz- 
ing agencies  to  achieve  compliance    by 
any  other  means  authorized  by  law." 

Title  VII  creates  an  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  which 
is  instructed  to  attempt  to  conciliate  a 
dispute  and  seek  voluntary  compliance 
before  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  bring 
suit  in  court. 

Title  II,  which  sets  out  pubbc  accom- 
modations in  which  racial  discrimination 
cannot  be  practiced,  also  emphasizes  vol- 
untary compliance.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  before  bringing  suit  to 
utilize  the  services  of  any  municipal. 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  to  attempt 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  title  vol- 
untarily. „      , 

The  Community  Relations  Service 
could  well  help  to  diminish  substantially 
the  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  suit  under  title  II. 

The  Attorney  General  testified  before 
the  House; 

The  Service  may  prove  ultimately  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  creations  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  concur  heartily  with  him  in  this.  I 
have  great  hopes  that  the  Service  will  be 
useful  and  effective,  within  the  limits  of 
its  size  and  the  functions  assigned  to  it 

in  the  bill.  _^  ^ 

If  the  Service's  first  annual  report  to 
Congress,  which  is  required  under  title 
X,  shows  that  it  has  achieved  even  a 
modest  success,  we  would  do  well  to  go 
further  into  the  whole  range  of  possi- 
bilities that  mediation,  persuasion,  and 
voluntary  compliance  offers  to  us,  with 
an  eye  toward  expanding  the  size  and 
perhaps  even  the  scope  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone 
could  seriously  and  strongly  object  to 
this  title  of  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  even  the  most  vigorous  op- 
ponents of  the  civil  rights  bUl  will  agree 
vv-ith  me  that  it  is  always  preferable  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  law  through 
voluntary  means  rather  than  through 
enforcement  action. 

The  Community  Relations  Service 
gives  us  a  good  opportunity  to  try  to  do 
this  and  we  will  all  be  much  better  off 
if  it  is  able  to  succeed.    > 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  XI  of  H.R.  7152  contains  four 
provisions  of  a  technical  nature,  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  discuss. 


Section  1101  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  bUl  shall  be  construed  to  deny,  im- 
pair or  otherwise  affect  any  right  or 
authority  which  the  Attorney  General, 
the  United  States,  or  any  Federal  agency 
or  officer,  has  under  existing  law  to  in- 
stitute  suit  or  intervene   in  any   pro- 

cccdAnR 

By  enacting  this  bUl,  we  do  not  in- 
tend by  implication  to  suggest  the  im- 
pairment of  any  power  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  already  have,  ei- 
ther pursuant  to  any  other  statutes  or 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  bring  lawsuits  or  to  participate 
in  private  litigation  in  any  of  the  areas 
dealt  with  in  this  bUl.  Whatever  the 
extent  of  such  present  authority  may  be, 
nothing  in  this  bUl  will  affect  it. 

Section  1102  makes  clear  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  preempt  State  laws  which 
are  designed  to  guarantee  rights  simUar 
to  those  dealt  with  in  H.R.  7152.    It  pr(>- 
vldes  that  nothing  contained  in  any  title 
of  this  bill  shall  be  construed  as  indicat- 
ing congressional  Intent  "to  occupy  the 
field  in  which  any  such  tiUe  operates 
to  the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  be  construed  as  invali- 
dating any  provision  of  State  law  unless 
such  provision  is  Inconsistent  with  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  or  any  pro- 
vision thereof." 

In  other  words,  where  States  or  locali- 
ties have  laws  protecting  civil  rights,  we 
have  no   intention   of   displacing   such 
laws  unless  they  are  necessarily  In  con- 
flict with  what  we  are  enacting  here^. 
However,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bUl  is  not  dependent  upon  prior 
resort  to  State  or  local  courts  or  admin- 
istrative agencies.    And  that  means   of 
course,  that  the  doctrines  of  exhaustion 
of  administrative  remedies,  abstention, 
and  the  like,  have  no  application  to  law- 
suits to  enforce  any  provision  of  this  bill. 
However,  where  the  bill  requires  pnor 
resort  by  the  Attorney  General  to  State 
agencies  or  permits  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  defer 
to  State  agencies— as  in  title  VII— that 

will  be  done. 

Section  1102  applies  generally  to  the 
entire  bUl,  but  two  other  tlties  contain 
their  own  provisions  dealing  with  pre- 
emption.   Thus  section  205(b)  provides 
that  nothing  In  title  U  "shall  preclude 
any   Individual   or   any   State   or  local 
agency  from  asserting  any  right  created 
bv  any  other  Federal  or  State  law  not 
inconsistent  with  this  title.  Including  any 
statute  or  ordinance  requiring  nondis- 
crimination m  public  establishments  or 
accommodations,  or  from  pursuing  any 
remedy  civil  or  criminal,  which  may  be 
available  for  tiie  vindication  or  enforce- 
ment of  such  right."    And  section  708(a) 
of  titie  vn,  dealing  with  employment 
discrimination,  provides  that  nothing  In 
title  vn  "shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  or 
relieve  any   person  from  any   UabUity 
duty,  penalty,  or  punishment  provided  by 
any  present  or  future  law  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  other 
than  any  such  law  which  purports  to  re- 
quire or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act 
which  would  be  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  under  this  title." 


The  provisions  In  tiUes  H  and  VII 
merely  make  doubly  certain  the  principle 
generally  set  forth  in  tiUe  XI.  Of  course, 
as  section  708(a)  explicitly  says,  U  a 
State  or  local  law  purports  to  require  or 
permit  any  act  forbidden  under  any  title 
in  this  bill,  such  a  State  or  local  law  is 
necessarily  invalid  notwithstanding  title 
XI,  under  the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  article  VI.  ,^    .     ^^^ 

Section  1103  is  the  usual  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

of  this  act.  ,  w,w*„ 

Section  1104  Is  the  usual  separabUlty 
clause.  It  provides  that  If  any  provision 
of  HR  7152  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  "to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance" Is  held  by  the  courts  to  be  In- 
valid "the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the 
application  of  the  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  ai- 
fected  thereby."  Titie  VH  also  contains 
an  Identical  separability  clause. 

The  particular  language  of  this  sep- 
arabUlty clause  Is  taken  from  the  Labor 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959,  better  known  as  the  Lan- 
drum-Grlffln  Act,  section  531  of  titie  29 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  judicial 
invalidation  of  any  provision  of  this  act, 
either  on  its  face  or  in  its  particular 
application  to  a  given  situation,  will  not 
result  in  the  invalidation  of  other  pro- 
visions or  different  applications.  It  ex- 
presses the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  all  parts  and  applications  of  this 
bUl  are  designed  to  stand  separately. 

It  Is  not  the  intention,  however,  that 
if  the  courts  hold  the  act  InvaUd  as  ap- 
pUed  to  one  person  In  a  given  circum- 
stance, the  act  should  continue  to  be 
enforced  against  otiier  persons  m  the 
same  kinds  of  circumstances  where  there 
Is  no  relevant  legal  distinction  between 

the  cases.  ^  *.    „    «# 

This   concludes    my   presentation    oi 
tities  vm,  rx,  X,  and  XI.    A  discussion 
of  these  titles  is  perhaps  not  as  interest- 
ing as  is  a  discussion  of  other  titles.    My 
remarks  necessarily  had  more  to  do  witii 
the  legal  technicalities  of  the  bill.    How- 
ever   I  am  sure  my  colleagues  under- 
stand that  the  bill  should  be  discussed 
on  the  floor  of.  the  Senate  from  the  tech- 
nical,   legal    standpoint.    There    is    no 
doubt  that.  If  the  question  of  legislative 
intent  is  raised,  as  it  well  may  be,  it  wiU 
be  well  to  have  such  a  discussion  m  the 
Record  as  legislative  history. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  reaffirm  my 
support  of  the  entire  measure.  The  fact 
that  I  have  spoken  primarily  on  these 
four  tities  is  no  indication  of  a  lack  oi 
interest  on  my  part  in  the  other  titles. 
I  have  made  this  technical  discussion  be- 
cause I  was  asked  to  do  so  by  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  ..     w    ,    tv,a 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  whatever  humble 
contribution  I  can  to  the  consummation 
of  this  great  deed. 

The  measures  I  have  discussed  today 
demonstrate  the  fairness,  the  modera- 
tion, the  reasonableness,  and  the  concili- 
atory nature  of  the  whole  bill. 

We  are  dealing  vdth  the  residue  of 
slavery  and  all  its  ugly  trappings^ 
Abraham  Lincoln  once   said— and  tnis 
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was  a  favorite  quote  of  President  Ken- 
nedy: I 
In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  preserve    I 
freedom  for  the  free,  honorable  alike  In  what 
we  give  and  In  what  we  retain. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  seeking 
in  this  great  struggle  to  enact  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

By  removing  the  denials  of  freedom 
experienced  by  some  Americans,  we  are 
strengthening  and  giving  greater  valid- 
ity to  the  freedom  of  all  Americans. 

The  history  of  our  country  thus  far 
has  been  a  history  of  the  gradual  exten- 
sion, refinement,  and  perfection  of  the 
guarantees  of  human  freedom.  Today, 
those  of  us  who  favor  this  legislation, 
whether  our  contribution  be  small  or 
large,  are  playing  a  significant  part  in 
this  historic  trend.  I  hope  and  pray 
and  believe  that  success  will  attend  our 
efforts  to  bring  forth  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom in  America. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  suggested  that  the  titles  of 
the  pending  bill  to  which  he  has  ad- 
dressed himself  are  not  those  which  give 
rise  to  sparks  of  fire  and  brimstone  or 
neon  lights:  but  I  congratulate  him  for 
having  made  clear  to  any  reader  of  the 
Record  the  highly  essential  aspects  of 
these  titles.  The  discussion,  I  am  sure, 
will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the 
long-term  analysis  of  the  bill  which 
pends. 

Finally,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
upon  his  ability  to  effectively  indicate 
the  basic  point  in  the  whole  debate.  This 
is  not  a  proposal  to  take  basic  rights 
away  from  anybody :  but,  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  it  is  to  insure  that  basic  rights 
are  accorded  to  those  who,  for  a  hundred 
years,  have  been  promised  them  and  to 
this  moment  find  themselves  denied  such 
rights. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  his  compliment, 
which  I  do  not  feel  I  deserve,  but  which 
I  am  human  enough  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy.  If  this  rather  lengthy  statement 
has  been  of  Interest  to  him,  I  am  very 
well  satisfied. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule  with  respect  to  germaneness. 
I  may  make  two  statements  on  other 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 


OPPORTUNITIES       FOR       ALL— AD 
DRESS    BY   SENATOR   MORSE         ' 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
27,  1963.  our  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress in  my  State.  He  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bridgeport  as  the  Frank 
Jacoby  lecturer  for  that  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  annual  Frank 
Jacoby  lecture  Is  "to  further  the  brother- 


hood of  man  and  the  equality  of  man  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed." 

Senator  Morse  spoke  on  the  Negro  and 
the  lack  of  economic  opportunities  open 
to  him  in  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
it  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  time, 
when  the  Senate  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
longed debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  that 
his  statement  be  read  by  each  of  us. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Morse's  speech,  entitled 
"Opportunities  for  All,"  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OppoRTTJNTma  roR  All 
(Address  of  Senator  Watne  Morse,  annual 

Prank  Jacoby  lecture,  University  of  Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  27,  1963) 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
your  kind  Invitation  to  be  here  today  was 
accepted,  for  It  is  Indeed  an  honor  to  be 
Included  In  the  Illustrious  group  of  speakers 
who  have  appeared  here  in  the  past  as  Prank 
Jacoby  lectiorers. 

And  the  pleasure  was  enhanced  when  I 
noticed  that  my  friend  and  next-door  neigh- 
bor In  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator 
GoLDWATEH,  was  last  year's  speaker.  Our 
office  space  is  a  good  deal  closer  than  we 
generally  are  politically.  But  now  It  can  be 
said  that  I.  as  a  liberal,  am  1  year  behind  the 
Senate's  most  noted  conservative.  Though 
the  two  of  us  often  differ  politically,  we  do 
believe  In  the  "brotherhood  of  man." 

Yet  to  believe  Is  not  enough.  And  Prank 
Jacoby  recognized  that  when  he  established 
this  lecture.  He  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  lecture  was  "to  further  the  brother- 
hood of  nmn  and  the  equality  of  man  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed."  The  belief 
In  the  brotherhood  of  man  Is  not  a  once-a- 
year  affirmation.  To  believe  It  we  must  prac- 
tice It,  each  and  every  day. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
some  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  further  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  their  relationship  to 
the  economic  problems  that  beset  our 
country. 

Since  1954  ovir  Nation  has  heard  much  of 
civil  rights.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
nearly  9  years  have  passed  since  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  separate-but-equal 
schools  were  inherently  unconstitutional. 
Since  that  time  oxu  Nation  has  been  torn 
over  Little  Rock,  New  Orletms,  and  Oxford, 
Miss. 

When  viewed  over  the  past  10  years  great 
strides  have  been  made  In  civil  rights  for 
colored  Americans.  But,  when  placed  In  the 
perspective  of  the  opportunities  and  rights 
which  are  enjoyed  by  others  and  which  we 
believe  are  the  Inheritance  of  everyone,  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  hardly  moved  at 
all. 

In  Just  the  past  few  months  a  number  of 
events  have  occurred  that  should  give  us  all 
hope.  While  the  U.S.  Senate  was  filibuster- 
ing over  the  use  of  the  filibuster — a  device 
used  to  kill  civil  rights  legislation — the  South 
demonstrated  that  in  some  places  It  was 
ahead  of  the  Senate. 

For  In  South  Carolina,  a  Negro  was  ad- 
mitted peaceably  to  Clemson  College;  In  Mis- 
sissippi. James  Meredith  returned  to  classes; 
In  North  Carolina,  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  an- 
nounced that  the  States  had  a  responsibility 
to  provide  Jobs,  good  Jobs,  for  Negroes. 

It  is  this  last  incident — Governor  San- 
ford's  announcement — that  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me.  It  deserves  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Americans  not  only  because  of 
the  injustice  that  is  done  the  colored  citizen, 
but  the  high  price  the  white  community 
pays  Itself  for  this  discrimination.  The 
United  States  today  faces  a  great  challenge 


in  trying  to  rejuvenate  our  economy.  The 
domestic  program  of  the  administration  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  stimulate  oxir  economic  growth 
from  its  present  sluggish  pace  and  Its  high 
rate  of  chronic  unemployment. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  adopted  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act,  with  programs  of  re- 
educating the  unemployed  in  skills  that  are 
needed  in  today's  labor  market. 

In  this  Congress,  we  are  being  asked  to 
adopt  a  substantial  tax  cut,  a  measure  I 
wholly  endorse,  to  attack  the  same  prob- 
lem on  a  much  bigger  scale.  Our  Senate 
Labor  Committee  is  in  the  process  of  report- 
ing out  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  provision  of  useful 
and  needed  conservation  work  for  the  Job- 
less youths. 

Testimony  In  support  of  the  bill  brought 
out  that  among  teenage  male  Jobseekers, 
about  10  percent  of  the  whites  are  unable 
to  find  work,  but  21  percent  of  the  colored 
boys  are  unable  to  find  work. 

This  whole  vicious  circle  of  school  dropouts 
and  lack  of  opportunity  for  them  in  the  labor 
market  is  bad  enough  among  our  white  popu- 
lation, but  the  added  element  of  discrimina- 
tion makes  it  twice  as  bad  among  oxu  colored 
population. 

Prom  my  own  observation  of  this  problem 
In  the  District  of  Coliunbia — and  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Senate  District  Committee— 
I  know  that  thousands  of  Negro  youths  who 
are  prevailed  upon  to  finish  high  school  and 
learn  a  trade  are  then  thrown  into  a  social 
situation  that  simply  denies  them  the  chance 
to  work  at  that  trade.  Such  a  youth  may 
find  work  only  as  a  Janitor,  a  b\isboy,  or 
laborer,  or  he  may  not  bother  to  work  at  all. 
And  many  others  are  discovu-aged  from  learn- 
ing a  trade  at  all,  much  less  a  profession. 
Of  the  total  labor  force,  only  1  in  10  is 
colored;  yet  1  of  5  unemployed  is  colored. 
Of  the  chronically  unemployed — that  is  over 
a  long  period  of  time — one  in  four  Is  colored. 
When  the  economic  belt  Is  tightened,  as 
comedian  Dick  Gregory  likes  to  say,  the  Negro 
is  the  first  notch.  The  Negro  in  America — 
along  with  some  other  minority  groups — is 
the  lowest  man  on  the  economic  totem  pole 
of  our  Nation. 

Because  he  does  not  have  economic  secu- 
rity, he  is  least  able  to  survive  an  economic 
setback.  Thus,  an  Illness,  however  slight, 
can  wipe  out  what  small  savings  that  do 
exist.  A  brief  Job  layoff,  for  seasonal  adjust- 
ments or  plEint  conversion,  can  mean  the 
relief  lines  again. 

Being  economically  vulnerable  has  other 
disadvantages,  too.  And  most  of  these  dis- 
advantages are  far  more  serious.  For  in- 
stance, many  of  you  undoubtedly  read  of  the 
action  taken  in  LeFlore  County,  Miss.  There, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  a  civil  rights 
group  might  manage  to  register  the  remain- 
ing 99  percent  of  the  county's  Negroes  who 
were  not  registered  to  vote,  the  county  in 
retaliation  cut  off  Its  distribution  of  surplus 
food  which  benefited  mainly  the  Negroes. 
The  reason  given  officially  by  the  county  was 
a  lack  of  f\inds  for  distribution. 

The  effect  of  this  action  was  Important, 
for  without  the  surplus  food,  the  37,000  Ne- 
groes could  not  survive,  for  their  average  in- 
come in  LePlore  County  was  a  little  better 
than  $300  per  year. 

By  denying  the  surplus  food  provided  for 
free  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  Negroes 
were  faced  with  two  choices:  One  was  to  vote 
and  starve;  the  other  was  to  maintain  the 
status  quo — no  vote  but  at  least  the  stom- 
achs were  partly  filled. 

To  the  observer  of  the  American  scene,  it 
appears  that  the  Negro  has  made  great  eco- 
nomic advances  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  In  absolute  terms  this  is  true, 
for  the  Negroes  are  now  receiving  higher 
wages  under  better  working  conditions  at  a 
greater  variety  of  Jobs  than  ever  before. 


The  Second  World  War  taught  the  Nep-o 
skills  he  would  never  have  learned  In  his 
segregated  school.  For  many  it  yas^ 
or?y  chance  they  would  ever  have  t«  le^ 
trades   denied   to   their   race   in  peacetime 

^^^^SrThe  war,  the  GI  bUl  of  righte  in- 
creased  the  educational  level  of  the  Negro. 
It  eased  his  entrance  Into  the  professions, 
and  It  trained  his  future  leaders. 

Al  of  these  advances  are  notable  when 
compared  to  the  previous  decade,  ^ut  J«m- 
?ive  to  the  economic  progress  of  our  Nation 
as  a  whole,  the  Negro's  advance  is  not  com- 
parable to  that   the   rest   of   us  have   en- 

^"in'^Atlanta,  Ga.,  while  per  capita  income 
for  white  citizens  was  going  up  44  percent, 
t  was  rising  only  25  percent  *or  colored 
people  during  the  same  Pf^^^^J^  °^,  ?* 
tlon  as  a  whole,  the  median  income  of  the 
nSo  IB  today  nearly  »2,000  less  per  year 
than  that  earned  by  the  white. 

Se  sad   fact  is  the  Negro  worker  earns 
only  65  percent  of  the  Income  earned  by 

^'^LrdXcTSJnation  in  industry  is  the  big- 
gest impediment  to  the  economic  advance- 
Lent  of  the  Negro.  Tod^y  ^«  ^egro  c^ 
find  work  In  Government  and  in  the  pro- 

^'SiTLnerlcan  Industry  has  not  responded 
as  well      The  practices  of  both  unions  and 
management  have  been  such  that  there  are 
Sore   Negroes   in   the   United   States  today 
Slth  doctorate  degrees  than  there  are  Ne- 
trro  Dlumbers  or  electricians. 
^?n  Xhlngton.  D.C.,  last  Friday  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  announced  that  he  would 
seek  an  Injunction  If  the  contractors  and 
unlorS  constructing  a  gy^^naslum  at  Negro 
Howard  University  did  not  cease  their  dis- 
crimination and  hire  Negro  workers. 

It  is  not  incredible  that  a  Negro  cannot 
even  find  employment  in  the  construction 
of  a  building  at  a  university  that  was  and 
Is   dedicated  to  his  education. 

But  all  the  blame  does  no  "^  with  the 
unions.  For  If  the  labor  movement  has  been 
reluctant  to  end  discrimination,  manage- 
ment has  certainly  not  been  eager. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
national  corporations  engage  in  token  em- 
ployment of  colored  workers  in  order  to 
Ltlsfy  the  rules  against  dlBcrlmlnatlon  in 
defense  Industries,  Just  as  many  school  dis- 
tricts resort  to  token  Integration  to  satisfy 
the    constitutional    requirement    of    equal 

^"iJs^Thave  indicated,  with  little  opportunity 
for  advancement,  the  rate  of  drop  out  from 
high  schools  is  twice  as  high  for  Negroes 
as  for  whites.  We  can  not  afford  to  continue 
this  waste  of  talent  merely  because  of  the 
color  of  skin  Involved. 

Among  Negroes  over  the  age  of  25,  the 
average  number  of  years  of  education  is  less 
thaiTelght.  Think  of  that.  Less  than  an  ele- 
mental? education.  Of  course.  In  recent 
years  this  figure  has  improved  remarkably 
so  that  the  age  group  between  25  and  29 
averages  around  11  years  of  education. 

One-fourth  of  the  Negro  dropouts  remain 
unemployed  until  they  reach  the  age  of  25 
or  over,  when  the  rate  drops  to  slightly  better 
than  one-fifth. 

The  entire  Nation  pays  for  this  situation 
in  lost  production,  in  welfare  and  Institu- 
tional costs.  I  have  stressed  that  because 
race  discrimination  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
m  the  education,  the  unemployment,  and 
the  slow  growth  rate  problems-yes  even  the 
tax  cut-to  which  so  much  of  our  legislative 
program  is  addressed.  It  is  far  from  the  only 
factor:  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  them. 

AS  a  naUon  we  have  faUed  to  make  this 
land  the  land  of  economic  opportunity  for 
all  As  long  as  we  continue  to  faU,  we  will 
remain  a  nation  fighting  the  cancer   that 


results  from  discrimination,  rather  than  en 
Joying  the  blessings  of  brotherhood. 

over  one-tenth  of  our  Nation  Is  nonwhlte^ 
For  this  group  the  American  drea^  ls^U« 
frequently  Just  a  dream,  never  t«  ^e  a  realltj^ 
The  right  to  vote  on  an  empty  Btoma(^  U 
not  a  right  at  all;  the  right  to  attend  8<^ 
^d  to  liam  to  read  with  no  ^^nomlc  future 
unot  a  right;  the  right  to  equal  treatment 
at  Ubr^i  summing  pools  and  lunch  «»un- 
Srs  IS  no  right  at  all  without  the  right  to 

earn  a  decent  living.  

The  rlKht  to  economic  opportunity  over 
shSov^  in  importance  almost  all  other 
riSS  yet  in  th^past  few  years  our  atten- 
Son  as  a  nation  has  been  directed  to  the 
rS»?e  cL^atlc  struggles  In  civil  rights,  su^ 
S  voter  registration,  school  Integration,  free- 
dom rides,  and  apartment  dwellings. 

But  when  the  United  States  operates  In 
the  woTm  arfna.  It  does  not  ,^^^^ 
economic  freedom  to  such  an  Inslgnlflaant 
^e  Time  and  time  again  we  hear  our  lead- 
S  in  foreign  affairs  emphasize  the  ne«l  for 
establishing  economic  freedom  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

our  foreign  policy  experts  maintain  that 
onoTan  miderdeveloped  nation  has  a  sound 

there  wlU  be  little  or  no  need  for  ooncern 
S  "  trat  nation's  political  future.  A^d 
economy  they  claim,  almost  guarantees  a 
sound  political  future.  „  ^  ^^        „„ 

And  Vthlnk  they  are  right.  But  ^  aame 
arg^ent  should  be  applied  to  the  e^nomlc 
rights  of  minorities  within  our  country.  But 
It  is  not  done. 

The  hope  that  our  country  held  out  to  the 
miiuons  in  the  past  was  a  hope  that  could 
with  wortc.  dedication,  and  ,^°^«Xn  'ji^ 
realized  Over  the  years  our  Nation  has 
wet^Sed  wave  after  wave  of  ^^*^;°,^ 
and  as  the  years  progressed  they  or  their 
Ascendants  have  found  their  hopes  fulfilled 
But  within  our  midst  is  a  grpup  which  for 
100  years  has  sought  in  vain  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hope.  And  that  hope  has  yet  to 
arriMnd  is  even  farther  from  being  ful- 

filled 

The  only  reason  the  arrival  of  that  hope 
h J^be^n  delayed  Is  the  accident  of  color 
whlchTthe  m«t  conspicuous  difference  any 
minority  group  can  have.  ^«t  aU^the  Negr^ 
has  asked  for  over  the  years  is  the  right  to 
Save  the  same  opportunity,  the  same  chance 
the  right  to  receive  the  same  treatment.  But 
for  the  past  100  years  we  have  continued  to 
Sore  Sie  Negro  while  welcoming  to  our 
midst  new  arrivals  from  other  lands. 

The  failures  must  cease.  We  m\ist  im- 
mSItely  undertake  the  task  of  making  the 
Negro  an  equal  partner  by  providing  him 
wfth  the  skills  hV  needs,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity  he  seeks. 

The  movement  toward  freedom  rides  sit- 
ins  and  all  their  various  manif estat  or^ 
was  to  be  expected.  We  should  expect  it  to 
Tontinue.  and  to  expand.  This  element  of 
?he  American  population  Is  expressing  an 
overduTdetermlnatlon  to  enjoy  its  natural 
rights,  certainly,  equal  oPPO^tun  ty  will 
grow  m  all  areas  as  specific  discriminations 

"  An?rSSk  this  win  be  healthy  for  the  Na- 
tion and  for  the  economy.  The  dire  predic- 
tions for  ex^ple,  that  an  Executive  order 
aeamst  restrictions  In  certain  federally  fl- 
nlnced  housing  would  depress  the  constru^- 

rsrctir  ^:.^.r^;^^-  --  - 

^CSTc^brwaran  admirable  man 
Havlne  had  his  American  dream  come  true, 
he  Sw  that  others  must  have  the  oppor- 
f,!nmerhe  did,  if  our  country  was  to  fiUflll 
fS^iream  He  klso  knew  that  city  and  State 
and  NaUon  are  buUt  by  the  exercise  of  op- 
portunitles. 


BecaTise  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers— an 
article  of  faith  I  do  not  question— we  mvist 
see  that  aU  of  us  enjoy  that  dream  of  oppor- 
tunity.   


A  $140  MILLION  BOND  ISSUE  BY 
LOCAL  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  was  brought  to  my  attention  a  six- 
column  article  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  describing  a  recent  bond  issue 
by  local  housing  authorities,  totaling 
more  than  $140  million. 

The  Herald  Tribune  wrote  in  its  six- 
column  headline:  "Bonds  Attract  Entire 
Municipal     Market-A  fusing     Wel- 
come for  $140  Million  PHA's."    And  a 
rousing  welcome  it  was,  indicating  the 
faith  the  Nation's  investment  commu- 
nity places  in  this  novel    27-y^r-^d 
method  by  which  communities  with  Fed- 
eral financial  and  technical  assistance, 
seek  to  house  their  low-income  families 
and  their  elderly. 

When  I  conclude,  Mr.  President.  I 
shaU  insert  tbe  Herald  Tribune's  article 
but  first  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
this  program  which  has  buUt  or  Is  buUd- 
Lg  more  than  11.000  ^^^  of  low-rent 
housing  worth  an  estimated  $100  million 
in  my  own  State  of  Connecticut. 

This  investment  in  public  housing  la 
locallv   owned.     This   is   not   federally 
owS  ho^fng.  Mr.  President^   -Ms  Is 
a  community  enterprise  which  adds  to 
the  total  community  housing  supply  at 
rents  low-income  people  can  afford  to 
Day     Briefly,  communities  interested  in 
th&  approach  to  providing  hou^  for 
SSr  low-income  and  elderly  families 
Srfow  money  from  the  f^jbUc  Hous^ 
Administration,  construct  the  dwellings 
they  Plan,  then  repay  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment from  the  proceeds  of  the  hous- 

^""o^tinstructed.  the  PubUc  Housing 
Administration   pays   annual   contribu- 
tions to  keep  rentals  in  public  hous  ng 
within  the  range  of  low-income  families. 
The  bond  issues  of  local  housing  au- 
thorities, formed  under  their  own  State 
enabling  statutes,  are  sold  to  Pmate  in- 
vestors  through   financial   institutions 
just  as  any  other  public  security  such  as 
ichool  bonds  and  municipal  P^ec^e^  f^ 
other  public  improvements     So  spirit«i 
was  bidding  last  January  15.  for  exam- 
ple  that  21  of  the  29  issues  were  pur- 

?hasS  by  a  single  group^  ''l\S^SlZ^ 
totaled  $124,515,000,  of  the  $140,255,000 
S  securities  offered  by  local  housing  au- 
thorities that  particular  day. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  supporting  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961.  in  which  the  PubUc 
Housing  Administration  was  authorized 
money  on  which  to  pay  annual  contribu- 
tions tor  about  100.000  new  units  of  low- 
rent  housing.  That  author^aUon  Mr. 
President,  is  all  but  exhausted.  Yet.  ap- 
plications continue  to  PO^  i^J^°^„^ 
low-rent  housing,  so  great  is  the  neea. 

nationwide.  Koo^r. 

Shortly,  however.  Congress  will  begin 
drafting  a  new  housing  bill  in  which  ad- 
ditional authorization  for  low-rent  pub- 
Uc  housing  is  expected  to  be  incor- 
porated. 
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Meanwhile,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  consider  the  low-rent 
public  housing  program  and  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  private  investment  market  its 
securities  have  become,  as  indicated  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  article, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bonds  Attract  Entire  Municipal  Market — 

A    Rousing    Welcome    fob    $140    Million 

PHA's 

(By  Robert  J.  Duffy) 

The  40th  public  sale  of  Public  Housing 
Administration  bonds — representing  Issues 
of  29  local  housing  authorities  totaling  $140.- 
255.000 — engaged  the  attention  of  the  entire 
municipal  bond  market  yesterday.  Investors' 
Interest  was  excellent  and  the  offering  Is 
deemed  a  rousing  success. 

Of  the  total  issues  offered  at  competitive 
sale,  a  combined  dealer-bank  group  was 
awarded  a  total  of  21  Issues  aggregating 
$124,515,000.  The  combined  group  is  man- 
aged by  Lehman  Bros..  Blyth  &  Co.,  and 
Phelps,  Fenn  &  Co..  In  association  with  First 
National  City  Bank.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
and  Bankers  Trust  Co. 

A  spokesman  for  the  managing  underwrit- 
ers said  late  yesterday  that  approximately 
$100  million  of  the  bonds  have  been  spoken 
for  by  Investors,  leaving  an  unsold  balance 
of  some  $24  million.  About  $19  million  of 
the  balance  Is  In  the  1-  to  20-year  maturities, 
and  some  $5  million  are  in  the  20-  to  30-year 
range. 

Seven  Issues  totaling  $15.74  million  were 
awarded  to  other  bidders.  The  sale  was 
marked  by  very  close  bidding.  Of  the  23 
Issues  which  received  two  or  more  bids,  the 
cover  was  equivalent  to  $1.50  a  bond.  The 
average  Interest  cost  on  the  total  sale  was 
3.3594  percent,  compared  with  an  average 
cost  of  3.1704  percent  at  the  last  sale  August 
14,  1963. 

The  Issues  won  by  the  dealer-bank  group 
ranged  In  size  from  $17,595,000  bonds  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  $505,000  bonds  of  Alamosa. 
Colo.  The  bonds  bear  coupons  of  3%  ahd 
31/2  percent  and  mature  from  1964  through 
2004.  They  are  being  reoffered  In  three  price 
scales  to  yield  from  1.90  to  3.50  percent. 

The  first  group,  priced  to  yield  from  1.90 
to  a  dollar  price  of  99  for  3i8-P«i"cent  bonds 
due  In  40  years  consists  of  $15,085,000  New 
York  City,  and  $9,160  million  Sjrracuse.  N.Y. 
The  second  group,  priced  to  yield  from 
1.90  to  3.50  percent,  includes:  89.85  million. 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  $1,215,000.  Bristol.  Conn.; 
S880.000.  Hartford.  Conn.;  $860,000.  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  $2,225,000.  Fort  Myers.  Fla.; 
$3,245,000.  Paducah.  Ky.;  $5.93  million. 
Springfield.  Mass.;  $4,275,000.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.:  $6,848,000.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  $11.05 
million.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  $17,595,000,  Puerto 
Rico;  $10.23  million.  Memphis.  Tenn.:  $5.83 
million.  Corpus  Christ! ,  Tex. 

A  third  scale,  priced  to  yield  from  1.90  to 
3.50  percent,  consists  of:  $505,000,  Alamosa. 
Colo ;  $5  96  million.  Waynesboro.  Ga.;  $2 
205,000.  Jackson  County.  111.;  $1.1  million. 
Dearborn.  Mich.;  $4,275,000,  Blloxi.  Miss 
and  $1.94  million.  Moberly.  Mo. 

The  largest  issue  won  by  a  .splinter  group 
consisted    of    $6,555,000.    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
bonds  awarded  to  a  group  headed  by  Yarnall 
Blddle  &  Co.  and  Singer.  Deane  &  Scrlbner 
It  bid  100  977  for  a  3%-percent  coupon.    The 
bonds  are  reoffered  at  prices  to   yield  from 
2.10  percent  In  1965  to  3.40  percent  in  2004 
The     remaining     winning     bidders     and 
amounts  are:  Second  District  Securities  Co 
$2.965000.    Portland.    Oreg.;    Kaufman    Bros 
Co  .  $1  980  million.  Brldgeton.  N  J.,  and  $975, 
000.  Glassboro.  N.J.;   First  Nebraska  Securi 
ties   Corp..    $1,690    million.    Ogala    Sioux.    S 
Dak  ;    State  Street   Securities  Corp  .   $1,045 
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000.  East  Orange.  N.J.;  Wahovia  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  $890,000.  Quincy.  111.;  and  Bank 
of  America.  $615,000.  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Elsewhere  in  the  market,  an  Issue  of  $65,750 
million.  Toledo-Lucas  County  (Ohio)  Port 
Authority.  Presque  Isle  expansion  revenue 
bonds  was  offered  In  a  negotiated  transac- 
tion through  an  underwriting  group  man- 
aged  by  Blyth  &  Co. 

The  Issue  consists  of  $18,865,000  serial 
bonds  due  1967-S4  bearing  coupons  of  3, 
3 1,4.  3.40,  3Vi.  and  3.60  percent  and  priced 
to  yield  from  2.80  to  3.60  according  to  ma- 
turity. The  balance  consists  of  $46,885,000 
of  4  percent  term  bonds  due  January  1.  2004. 
and  priced  at  101. 

Rated  Baa  by  Moody's  and  AA  by  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's,  the  bonds  were  eagerly  sought 
by  Investors,  with  the  entire  issue  said  to  be 
all  sold  by  the  close.  The  term  bonds  moved 
out  particularly  fast  and  were  quoted  by 
some  dealers  late  in  the  day  at  101  Ti  bid. 
The  underwriters  bid  99.2516  for  the  various 
coupons,  setting  an  interest  cost  to  the  au- 
thority of  3.9631  percent. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  976)  making  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  for  disaster  relief,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR   DISASTER  RELIEF  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1964 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  appro- 
priate Senators.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  7152  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
so  that  the  Senate  may  consider  House 
Joint  Resolution   976.   providing   emer- 
gency funds  for  immediate  use  of  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  just  allowed,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  will  H.R.  7152  again  automati- 
cally become  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  it 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  115  Leg.] 

Aiken  Church  Holland 

Allott  Cotton  Hruska 

Bartlett  Curtis  Humphrey 

Bayh  Dodd  Inouye 

Beall  Dominlck  Johnston 

Bible  Douglas  Jordan,  Idaho 

Boggs  Ellender  Keating 

Brewster  Gruenin«  Kennedy 

Cannon  Hart  Kuchel 

Carlson  Hlckenlooper      Lausche 

Case  Hill  Long,  Mo. 


Mansfield 

Muskle 

Smathers 

McGovem 

Nelson 

Smith 

Mclntyre 

Pastore 

Sparkman 

McNamara 

Pearson 

Walters 

Metcalf 

Pell 

Williams.  N.J 

MUler 

Proxmlre 

WUUams,  Del 

Monroney 

Rlblcoff 

Yarborough 

Morse 

Robertson 

Young,  Ohio 

Morton 

Saltonstali 

Mundt 

Scott 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
976  >,  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  for  disaster  relief,  and  for  other 
purF>oses. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  976)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  disaster  relief 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution,  which  has  just  been 
passed  by  the  House,  would  appropriate 
$50  million  additional  to  the  disaster  re- 
lief fund  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
President  and  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  The  purpose 
of  the  additional  amount  is  primarily  to 
assist  the  State  of  Alaska  and  other  areas 
damaged  by  natural  disasters. 

In  order  to  expedite  prompt  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  at  a  meeting 
on  Friday,  April  3,  authorized  approval 
of  this  appropriation  when  it  has  passed 
the  House. 

The  item  for  disaster  relief  is  nor- 
mally carried  in  the  Independent  offices 
appropriation  bill,  and  $20  million  was 
added  in  the  1964  bill.  The  President 
has  recently  declared  major  disasters  in 
five  Ohio  Valley  States  as  a  result  of  se- 
vere flooding  and  on  March  28  the  State 
of  Alaska  was  declared  a  disaster  area. 
The  current  balance  in  the  fund  is  $19 
million. 

Public  Law  81-875,  which  established 
the  disaster  relief  fund,  authorizes  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  States  to  protect  life  and 
property  and  to  repair  essential  public 
facilities.  Surveys  have  shown  that  the 
damage  from  the  earthquakes  is  consid- 
erable. There  is  eligible  work  in  every 
category  permitted  by  Public  Law  875 
including  debris  clearance,  protective 
health  and  sanitation  measures,  the 
emergency  repair  of  roads,  streets,  and 
bridges,  water  and  sewer  systems,  public 
utilities,  and  public  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  will 
not  solve  all  the  problems  arising  from 
the  Alaskan  earthquake.  But  it  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  immedi- 
ate and  emergency  requirements  for  help. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  estimate  and  justification  for 
the  supplemental  appropriation,  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  background,  history,  and 
current  status  of  allocations  from  the 
appropriation,  a  recent  report  of  activity 
in  disaster  relief,  the  text  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  establishing  a  planning  com- 
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mission  for  Alaska,  and  the  text  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ORU,  as  follows: 
Executive  OmcE  of  the  President, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET, 

Washington.  D.C. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  a  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
in  the  amount  of  »50  million  for  disaster  re- 
lief, as  follows: 

"funds  appropriated  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

"Disaster  relief 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'disaster 
relief  '  $50,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Prortded,  That  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses." 

This  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  emergency  finan- 
cial assistance  to  areas  determined  by  the 
President  to  have  suffered  major  natural  dis- 
asters. The  extreme  severity  of  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  damage  In  Alaska  will  require 
substantial  emergency  assistance.  The  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  is  in- 
tended to  meet  this  requirement  and  replen- 
ish the  disaster  relief  funds  c\irrently  avail- 

This  request  Is  covered  by  the  allowance 
for  contingencies  and  will  not  cause  an  In- 
crease m  the  total  for  1964  as  reflected  in  the 

1965  budget. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Kermit  Gordon. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

THE  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C. 
THE  Speaker  or  the  House  of  Represent*- 

XIVES. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  in  the  amount  of  $50  million 
for  disaster  relief . 

The  details  of  this  proposed  appropriation. 
the  necessity  therefor,  and  the  reasons  for 
Its  submission  at  this  time  are  set  forth  In 
the  attached  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  whose  conunents 
and  observations  thereon  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

FUNDS  Appropriated  to  the  President's 

Disaster  Relief  Fund 

opfice   of   emergency   planning 

This  supplementel  request  would  appro- 
priate $50  mlUion  to  the  President's  disaster 
relief  fund  primarily  to  assist  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  other  areas  damaged  by  natural 
disasters.  The  destructive  power  of  the 
Alaskan  earthquake  was  so  great  that  early 
estimates  of  the  total  damage  have  varied 
from  $350  to  $500  million  and  more. 

Public  Law  81-875,  which  established  the 
President's  disaster  relief  fund,  authorizes 
financial  aid  to  the  States  to  protect  life  and 
property  and  to  repair  essential  public  fa- 
ciUtles  when  a  major  disaster  Is  declared  by 
the  President.  The  President  has  recently  de- 
clared major  disasters  In  five  Ohio  Valley 
States  as  a  result  of  severe  flooding  and  on 
March  28  the  State  of  Alaska  was  declared 
a  disaster  area. 

In  regard  to  the  earthquake  damage  in 
Alaska  and  elsewhere,  an  on-the-scene  sur- 
vey by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  reports  received  to  date 


indicate  that  the  damage  eligible  for  Public  neer^^  ^^SLrco^ JnUleT  ^Tl'^t 
Law  875  assistance  Is  considerable^  There  ^^^^^^^^^^^''^31^  hard  work  and  sacrifice, 
is  eligible  work  In  every  category  permuted  ^  ^^^°^^^j^^^^^^^^^^^  funds  Is  sub- 
by   Public   Law   875   Including   debrU   c^ear-  ^/^«^„^^««*^'°^"^7/t  basis  to  demonstrate 


debris  clear- 
ance. "pVotective  health  and  sanitation  meas- 
ures, the  emergency  repair  of  roads,  streets. 
and  bridges,  water  and  sewer  systems,  pub- 
lic utilities  and  public  buildings  and  equip- 
ment The  eligible  damage  to  the  utility 
system  of  Anchorage  alone  Is  estimated  at 
$25  million.  Extensive  damage  has  also  oc- 
curred in  Kodlak,  Seward,  Whlttler.  Valdez. 
and  Cordova. 

There  Is  a  current  balance  of  $19  mUllon 
in  the  President's  disaster  relief  fund.    After 
taking  into  account  the  eligible  earthquake 
damage  In  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  the  flood- 
ing damage  In  the  Ohio  Valley,  other  pending 
allocations  and  future  requirements,  we  have 
concluded  that  the  President's  disaster  relief 
fund  should  be  replenished  In  the  amount  of 
$50  million. 
This  supplemental  appropriation  will  not 
all  of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
earthquake,  but  It  will   go  a  long 
meeting    the    Immediate    and 
emergency  requirements  for  help.    The  citi- 
zens of  the  49th  State  are  a  hardy  and  plo- 


equest 
mltted  on  an  urgent  ...^„,« 

that  the  Federal  Government  and  the  peoP^e 
of  the  United  States  stand  ready  and  able  to 
furnish  all  possible  assistance  In  this  great 
task. 


81- 

grants  of 
occurred.     In 


solve 
Alaskan 
way    toward 


Disaster  Relief  Fact  Sheet 
1.  Background:    prior   to  Public  Law 
875.  Congress  authorized  specific 
money  when  a  great  disaster 
1947   m  response  to  heavy  hurricanes  in  the 
eulf  coast  area  and  the  flooding  of  the  Mis- 
slsslppl   and  Missouri   Rivers.  Congress   au- 
thorlzed  the  loan  or  transfer  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral property  to  disaster  areas.    This.  In  turn, 
led  to  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  approved  Sep- 
tember  30,    1950,   giving   the   President   his 
present  authority  to  provide  Immediate  as- 
sistance through  all  departments  of  Govern- 
ment  to  disaster   areas   Including   financial 
aid      The  President,  by  Executive  order,  has 
designated  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
to  coordinate   all   Federal   assistance   """- 
the  terms  of  the  act. 


under 


2.  Major  allocations  since  inception  of  program 


States 


California. 

Texfls  and  Louisiana — 

Texas - 

Delaw-are.  New   York, 

Virginia. 
Guam - 


Calendar 

year 
dedared 


New  "jersey, "North  Carolina,  Maryland. 


1956 
1957 
1961 
1962 

1962 


Disaster 


Flood 

Hun-icane  Audrey-.. 

nurricane  Carla 

East  coast  floods 

Typhoon  Karen 


Oroes 
allocation 


$0,500,000 
5,950.000 
8,000.000 

31. 860. 000 

16, 900, 000 


3.  History  of  appropriations 


3.  Hwtory  0/ oppropHo«on»— Continued 


Fiscal  year 


1962... 

1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1969.. 


Appropri- 
ation 


$56,800,000 

0 

0 

0 

28.500.000 

6.000.000 

24.000.000 

0 


Net  allo- 
cations from 

Presi- 
dent's fund 


Balance  in 

Presi- 
dent's fund 


Fiscal  year 


$35, 695, 000 

114,204 

-1,059,667 

13.926.509 

15. 64a  935 

16, 179.  594 

14, 879,  883 

4.  519,  852 


$20, 105. 000 
19. 990,  796 
21, 050. 463 

7,123,954 
19,983,019 

9.803,426 
19. 923,  542 
15. 403. 690 


1960 

1961 : 

1962 

1963 

1964  (9  months)... 


Appropri- 
ation 


0 
0 

$46,000,000 
25, 000, 000 
20.000. 000 


Net  ftUo- 
catioosfrom 

Presi- 
dent's fund 


Total 206.300.000 


-te.  427,  757 

Z  828. 143 

25,868.360 

31,631.135 

20. 636. 174 


Batanoein 

Presi- 
dent's fund 


187.278.879 


$8.  97.'i,  933 
6,147.790 
26,  278.  430 
19.  647,  295 
19,021,121 


10. 021. 121 


4.  CurrerU  status  of  President  s  fund 

.  $10,647,296 

Balance,  Start  of  fiscal  year  1964 1""'.IIII"II""II---- 20.000.000 

Appropriation — - 


Total. 


39.647,296 


allocations  to  date  in  19M 


Btete 


Mississippi- 

Guam 

California 

W'ashington 

Kentucky 

Guam  _  

Trust  territory 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

Arkansas 

New  York 

Texas - 

Vermont 

California 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Arkansas. - 


Disaster 


Date  declared 


Gross  allocations  throuRb  Apr.  1 

Net  8diu.'*ment  for  administrative  espense 
allocations  and  returns 


Chlorine  barge 

T>-phoon  Karen.... 
Storm  and  floods... 

Floods 

Storm  and  floods.. 

Tjrphoon  Olive 

do 

Flooding 

do 

do 

do 

Hurricane 

Drought 

Reservoir 

Flooding — 

Storm  and  floods.. 

do - 

do... 

do 

do 


Oct.  10,1962 
Nov.  12. 1962 
Feb.  25.1968 
Mar.  2.1963 
Mar.  13. 1963 
Apr.  30,1963 

do 

July  4. 1963 
July  17.1963 
Aug.  2,1983 
Aug.  23,1963 
Sept.  34. 1963 
Nov.  27. 1963 
Dec.  21.1063 
Mar.  17, 1964 

do 

do 

Mar.  20. 1964 

Mar.  34, 1964 

do 


Allocation 


Net  allocations 

Balance,  Apr.  1, 1964. 


$1,792,000 

14,900,000 

845,000 

85.000 

1,250,000 

100.000 

1,065.000 

300.000 

395.000 

150,000 

750.000 

500.000 

128.000 

500.000 

105.000 

250.000 

250.000 

100.000 

26a  000 

250.000 


23.955.000 
-3,328,826 


20.626.174 
19.021.121 


6962 
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Message  From  the  President  or  the  United 
States  Relating  to  Funds  Appropriated  to 
THE  President  for  Porposes  of  Disaster 
Relief 

A  report  of  activity  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  875,  8l8t  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
required  by  section  8  of  such  law,  relating 
to  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  to 
accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  deter 
mined  eligible  under  this  authority  are 
specifically  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  purposes  of  disaster  relief 

The  White  House, 

March  18. 1964. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  to  the  Congress 
a  report  of  activity  under  authority  of  Public 
Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as  amended,  and  re- 
quired by  section  8  of  such  law. 

Funds  which  have  been  appropriated  to 
accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  determined 
eligible  under  this  authority  are  specifically  I 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  purposes  of 
disaster  relief. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


April  6 


Report 

Federal  assistance  in  major  peacetime  dis- 
asters Is  a  coordinated  operation  under  Pub- 
lic Law  875,  81st  Congress,  as  amended.  Pub- 
lic Law  875,  popularly  known  as  the  Federal 
Disaster  Act,  gives  the  President  broad  pow- 
ers to  supplement  the  efforts  and  available 
resources  of  States  and  local  governments  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  to  alleviate 
Buffering  and  damage  resulting  from  major 
disasters. 

A  "major  disaster"  is  any  flood,  drought, 
fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  or  other 
catastrophe  which  in  the  determination  of 
the  President  is  of  sufficient  severity  and 
magnitude  to  warrant  Federal  assistance. 

When,  in  his  determination,  conditions 
warrant  the  declaration  of  a  major  disaster 
the  President  is  authorized  to  call  up>on  the 
services  of  such  elements  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
disaster  assistance,  to  coordinate  the  disaster 
activities  of  Federal  agencies,  and  to  direct 
any  Federal  agency  to  perform  certain  types 
of  service  not  authorized  under  such  agency's 
normal  authority. 

The  Federal  Disaster  Act  requires  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  to  certify  to  the  President 
the  need  for  Federal  assistance  and  provide 
assurance  of  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  funds  of  the  State  and  local! 
governments  In  combating  the  effects  of  dls-i 
aster.  To  Insure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  carry  the  entire  burden  of 
disaster  relief,  the  Governor  is  required  toi 
certify  that  the  total  expenditures  and  obli- 
gations for  disaster  relief,  in  that  disaster! 
and  all  other  disasters  during  the  12-monthi 
period  preceding  the  request  for  assistance,, 
meet  or  exceed  an  amount  published  in  tbej 
Federal  Register  as  the  minimum  for  that] 
State.  I 

In  accordance  with  authority  granted  the 
President  in  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law 
81-875  to  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  the  act  through  such 
Federal  agency  as  he  may  designate  the 
President  has  delegated  responsibility  for 
administration  of  the  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance program  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  Executive  Orders  10427.  10737,  and 
11051  give  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  the  authority  to  coordinatei 
and  direct  the  activities  of  Federal  agenclesi 
in  providing  Federal  disaster  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  admin- 
ister funds  for  disaster  relief  made  available 
by  congressional  appropriation  to  the 
President. 

During  calendar  year  1963,  20  major  dis- 
asters were  declared  in  17  States,  Guam,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  8 1-876 j 


The  President  authorized  allocations  In  the 
amount  of  $13,625,000  for  use  in  these  dis- 
asters. In  addition,  initial  and  supplemen- 
tal allocations  in  the  amount  of  $16,051,000 
were  made  for  eight  disasters  occiirrlng  in 
1962.  A  total  of  $29,676,000  was  allocated 
from  the  President's  disaster  fund  in  1963. 
The  allocations  provided  for  performing  pro- 
tective work  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property,  performing  emergency 
health  and  sanitation  measures,  clearing 
debris  and  wreckage,  and  making  emergency 
repairs  and  temporary  replacement  of  essen- 
tial public  facilities  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments damaged  or  destroyed  In  such  ma- 
jor disasters.  Including  provisions  for  tem- 
porary housing  or  emergency   shelter. 

In  the  spring,  widespread  flooding  in  the 
Appalachian  area  affected  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  The 
territory  of  Guam,  which  was  severely  dam- 
aged by  Typhoon  Karen  in  the  fall  of  1962, 
was  struck  a  second  time  in  April  1963.  The 
second  storm,  Typhoon  Olive,  also  affected 
the  Islands  of  Tlnian,  Rota,  and  Salpan  In 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
In  both  territories,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  has  assigned  primary  responsibility 
for  the  emergency  repair  and  tempxjrary  re- 
placement of  damaged  public  facilities  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Regula- 
tions were  amended  during  the  year  to  im- 
prove procedures  for  the  determination  and 
certification  of  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  disaster  relief.     The  amendment,  by  re- 


quiring that  the  Governor's  certification  of 
expenditures  contain  a  breakdown  of  such 
expenditures  Into  specified  categories,  will 
assist  both  the  States  and  the  Office  of  Etoer- 
gency  Planning  In  evaluating  requests  for 
Federal  disaster  assistance.  At  the  time  the 
regulations  were  amended,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  also  announced  a  mod- 
est upward  adjustment  for  all  States  in  the 
schedule  of  minimum  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures required  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  Public  Law  875.  Both  the  procedural 
change  and  the  revised  schedule  of  mini- 
mum expenditures  will  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1964. 

Substantial  gains  were  made  during  1963 
in  the  development  and  distribution  of  edu- 
cational materials  on  the  disaster  program. 
General  information  pamphlets  outlining 
the  procedures  and  requirements  for  Federal 
disaster  assistance  were  prepared  for  and 
distributed  to  Members  of  Congress,  Gover- 
nors, and  local  government  officials.  A  pro- 
cedural manual,  the  "OEP  Regional  Oper- 
ating Guide — Natural  Disaster  Program," 
was  prepared  for  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  disaster  relief  responsibilities; 
and  "Natural  Disaster  Manual  for  State  and 
Local  Applicemts"  was  made  available  to  all 
State  and  local  disaster  offices. 

There  is  attached  a  list  showing  Presiden- 
tial declarations  of  major  disasters  and 
amounts  authorized  for  allocation  from  the 
President's  disaster  fund  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  December  31,  1963.  Also 
attached  is  a  report  of  the  status  of  disaster 
relief  funds  as  of  December  31,  1963. 


Table  1. — Disaster  relief,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  allocations  authorized  Jan.  1 

196S,  through  Dec.  31,  1963 


State 


Maryland 

North  Carolina. 

Mississippi 

Oregon 

Wa-'liington 

California 

Guam 

Florida , 

Nevada.. 

Idaho 

Oregon 

California 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Georgia ., 

Tennessee 

HawaU 

Guam — 

Trust  territory.. 

Wyoming 

Nebraska. 

.^rkan.'as... 

New  York 

Texas -.. 

Vermont 

California 


Total. 


Disaster 


Severe  storm,  high  tides,  and  flooding. 

do 

Sunken  chlorine  barge 

Severe  storms 

do. 


Severe  storms  and  flooding. 

Typhoon  Karen - 

Abnormally  high  tides 

Floods 

.do. 


.do. 


Excessive  ralnfoll,  floods,  and  severe  storms. 

Floods - 

Severe  storms  and  flooding 

.do. 


Floods - 

Severe  storms  and  floodlng. 
do 

.do. 


Typhoon  Olive 

do -- 

Excessive  rainfall  and  flooding. 

do - 

.—.do 

.do. 


Hurricane  Cindy 

Severe  drought  and  Impending  freeie. 
Reservoir  break  and  flooding -- 


Date  of 
Presidential 
declaration 


Mar.  9,  1962 
Mar.  16,  1962 
Oct.  10,  1962 
16,  1962 
20,  1962 
24,1962 
Nov.  12,  1962 
Dec.  17,  1962 
Feb.  14,  1963 
do. 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


Feb.  25, 1963 

.--.do -. 

Mar.  2, 1963 
Mar.  13.  1963 
-...do 


Mar.  21,  1963 
Mar.  26,  1963 
Mar.  27, 1963 
Apr.  24,  1963 
Apr.  30,  1963 
.do. 


July  4,  1963 
July  17,  1963 
Aug.  2,  1963 
Aug.  23,  1963 
Sept.  24,  1963 
Nov.  27,  1963 
Dec.  21,  1963 


Presidential 
allocations 
authorized 


$125,000 

475.000 

1,792.000 

700,000 

400.000 

1.220,000 

9, 700. 000 

1,639,000 

700,000 

250,000 

210,000 

1,045.000 

585.000 

1.700,000 

3,250,000 

220,000 

76,000 

750,000 

250,000 

620.000 

1,300,000 

300.000 

395.000 

150.000 

750.000 

500,000 

75.000 

600.000 


29.676.000 


As  of  Dec.  31,  1963,  appropriation  11X0039, 
disaster  relief.  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, since  inception  of  fund  Aug.  31, 
1951 

Total       appropriation       by 

Congress... $206,  300,  000.  00 


Allocations : 

Housing    and    Home    Pi- 
nance  Agency : 
From  President's  fvmd.       35,  694,  704.  00 

From   OEP 183,074.71 

Returned  to  President's 
fund —6. 153.  370. 92 

Net 29.724.407.79 


As  of  Dec.  31,  1963,  appropriation  11X0039, 
disaster  relief.  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident,  since   inception   of   fund   Aug.   31, 
1951 — Continued 
AUocations — Continued 
Corps  of  Engineers: 
From  President's  fund..     $5, 304, 864.  00 

Prom   OEP 818,247,16 

Returned  to  President's 
fund —863,822.08 

Net 5,259.289.08 

Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration :  Prom  Presi- 
dent's fund 34,030.45 


Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning: 
Prom  Preeident's  fund. 


186.  930,  389.91 
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,   Ai-.vo  v,a.  H»  thB  treneral  direcUon  and  supervision  of  the 

AS  of  Dec    31    1963,  appropriation  11X0039,         Whereas  the  0°^*/^^°^  °*„f^"^tate  com-  ^^n.  in  accordance  with  such  policies 

^'dZfas?e"v//i;/.Zxe'cu;Ly^^                         So^ofrroS^StTonrrde'rpS^^  and  programs  as  may  be  approved  by  the 

I4en(.   since   inMplion  o/  /unit  Aug.  31.     mission  lor  recoueu  commUnlon.  

IMl^ontlnued                                                  '"»„»   th«efore  by  »lrWe  ot  the  authority  (d)  Th.    Oh.mn»    ot    Oje^n^^ 

Alloctlon^contihued                                          J-'  ^m^'L '!«..<..»«  o<  the  Uo.ted  ^ ^p^'^l^^X^X^'nT'  " 

Met  tJanster.  to  other  ,.T  S«~  i  hereby  XblUhed  the  Federal     .r»l  «ency  repre^nt^  on  t^'  ^o^"'"^ 

Ooyermnent  ajencle.  -»l,  27J,  776. 6S     <^™™<,3<,„  ^J  Development  Planning     ""'J-   '='"^";"''  ^SJM'.S??aclll«itJ  Itt 

B«urned  to  Preeldenf.  SiSn"  <or  Alaska  ,herelna,Ur  referred     ".'^Oonun^lon  »  '^^^^^^"^^  -S 

'ttzz;:.:::.^^i:~»  :B£^^sx^ztp^  S?H€Hw."ii 

^.alnetall.at,o„..^^     ^^S^'^^l^^'^^     '^^Hsf  a^ilcl..  .hall,  to  th. 

Appropriation    11X0039(06)    disaster    relief,  pederal  Aviation  Agency    the  Housing  ana        P  ^^^^  ^u^^  ^  t^e  request. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President,  alloca-  Home  Finance  Administrator    the  Adm^ls  una  construction.     Nothing     in     this 

tions  to  OEP  as  of  Dec.  31, 1963  trator  of  the  Small  Busmess  Admln^traUon  ^  construed  as  subjecting  any 

Net  allocations  for-  the  Chairman  of  the  ^''^'J^^^^,^''°^^^.  pederal   agency  or  officer,   or  any  function 

Disaster   relief   to   States  ^*°''' ^'''^' ^   °!,,tL^r  ?  in  effect   S  Dl-  vested  by  law  in.  or  assigned  pursuant  to 

prior   to  calendar   year  tlon  of  a  J^«J°^_^'f^5^L^,J^enc?  Planning,  law  to,  any  Federal  agency  or  officer,  to  the 

?Q63  $152.  049,  680.  96  rector  of  the  Office  of  ?™«^8e^cy  Vanmng  authority  of  the  Commission  or  of  any  other 

DiJLIeVr-eTl^f-t^  States  in  Each  agency  h^d  ^^^^  ^^^^^J^"^^^^^^^  a^ncror  officer,  or  as  abrogaUng  any  such 

calendar  year  1963 29. 676. 000. 00  to  represent  him  at  ^eetUigs   of  the  oo  «       '^^  j^  manner. 

^ mission  which  he  is  unable  to  attena.  ltkdon  B.  Johnson. 

-Slt.^^-^^r..!°     181,72.680.96      O.^V^^'^S^^^^^^Q^l^^^^^  H.a.^.  976 

^^^ov^riTn"  a^ncfr.  -1..72. 77.55     ^fl^J^^lU^^^^^  ^S^p^^f  or^SLi  ^2?^^^^^; 

Returned    to    President's  ^•^L^ron^o^nc^iSS  wilh  Satterf  of  sub-  ?o.  ^1964.  for  dUaster  relief,  and  for  other 

'^°^-- - '        '                  Btontlal    interest    to    such    department    or  purposes 

w     .  ,    /     *   Hi,.^,.*  a«rencv  head  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

subtotal     ^t   direct  rd>  The    President     shall    designate     an  resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 

relief  allocation)--  142.060,032.76          W^The^^;^^^^  „j  ^^e  Commission,  whoee  <„   congress   assembled,  That   the  following 

For  administrative  expenses:  ^^^^Tl^nSx^^  TnaToJ^^^^TTZ     Serui^'^K^oJ^b^raS^S^rl^^S  Si 

rii'Sd^'SToTg-atio^:        '''lllll.Vs     SS^iratioTAc^'^f  1949."as  amended.  ascal^  ending  June  80,  1964.  namely: 

UnobllKated  allocations..         1.  B66. 070. 92         sec.  2.  Functions  of  the  Commission,     (a)  ^^^  appropriated  to  thi  prisident 

-S^..l.~.!_,,,™     S^fHHi^^rHFS         .ran.d.tlor=or_r,. 

'^itrS'"  "  -!^:        •.»=»."».«     °°,b,' Wh^i  ZTSoTJr:.  "iTlia   h„    SrafaTir  .»  admln^atlv.  expense.. 

designated  representatives  of  the  Sta**  °^         j^j.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

Subtotal  (net  admin-  Alaska  for  purposes  related  *«  JJ*^  °^"' ^    ^o  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

N.t     allocations     to  stuiest^SovJie^  for  the  development  chairman  of  the  Deficiencies  and  Supple- 

^OEP                      -    146.039.016.23  J^'^'^J^ ^rprograms  for  reconstruction  centals  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 

and   for    economic    and   resources    develop-  ^^   ^^  Appropriations   has  said.      At  a 

Exicirnvz  Order  Establishing  the  Federal  ment  In  Alaska.  meeting  of  the  full  committee  on  Prl- 

REcoNSTRXJcnoN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN-  (2)  Preparing  coordinated  pi"«^°^ j;;"  day  It  was  agreed  that  because  of  the 

NmG  COMMISSION  FOR  ALASKA  constTuction  ,a^<i  «^°^°^°  ^i'**   'fopriaS  terrible  disaster  in  the  State  of  Alaska 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska  development  ^^^^^^^^^^^ ,^^^l^Z^.  we  would  add  this  $50  imllion  to  the  dis- 

have  experienced  death.  Injury  and  property  J?  ^^f  ^'„^^f '  s?f te     and   local   agencies,  aster  fund  which  the  President  has  at 

loss  and  damage  of  staggering  ProPortioM  "es  of  Federal    bt^   designed   to  promote  his  command.    We  agreed  that  we  would 

as  a  result  of  the  earthquake  of  March  27.  S^J^^"^,^^^^^^^  ,,om  the  expenditure  of  present  the  matter  to  the  Senate  after 

1964:  and  F^rt^ral  State  and  local  funds  for  consistent  ^     House  had  passed  the  joint  resolu- 

Whereas  the  ^'TtL'^^oF'S^P^m^er  ob^ectWes^d  purposes.  UonT^  now  before  the  Senate. 

Sy'^JsO  'as'^^eSlid    itv^al^^TsZ).  W   Preparing    -commendations    to^  the  tion^  J^t  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

S^^dSaredTmaJor  ISaJter  in  those  areas  President   «f  t.  ^to  sh^rt-r^e  and^S^^  appropriate    this   money   promptly    and 

Sf^Ska  adversely  affected  by  the  earth-  with  resp^t  to  bom  J Jor^  J^ge  ^nd^J^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^  l^^^ift^" 

quake  beginning  on  March  27,  1964;  and  '^tft^' /JX^S^  sTate    o?  local  agencies.  In-  dent,  or  from  the  Commission  headed  by 

Whereas  the  Pederal  Government  and  the  °P,°4''^com!mendations    for    such    addl-  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AN- 

State  of  Alaska  desire  to  cooperate  In   the  ^^^^  "^.g^eral  or  State  legislation  as  may  be  dersOn],     information    concerning     any 

prompt  reconstruction  of  the  damaged  Alas-  ^^^^^  necessary  and  appropriate  to  meet  ^^^^^^  developments  that  may  require 

^^^TaTr^Federal   and  State  Govern-  ^^<^^T'^^^^rT£^^Tt)   ^e  legislative^action  ^^ 

re"r^o?tn;it^r^\f?Sal"anTrtl  Co'r^-lo^  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  ^uture^^im^e^^,  ^,^^,  of  the  ConmUt- 

prS^aSanrfundsm  advancing  reconstruc-  <^^}^^^  commission  may  prescribe  such  tee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  endorse 

tlTand  the  long-range  development  of  the  JJ>  ?^^\  ^^°^  de^L  nece«^^   'or  the  entirely  what  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 

State:  and  Suet  of  ^  aA*^.  ^^^^  "^^^  *«****"•*  committee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 

Whereas  such  effective  use  Is  dependent  ^°^°  ^3,^™    nunlttees  in  Alaska  as  may  be  land   [Mr.  pASTORll.  has  said, 

upon  coordination  of  Pederal  and  State  pro-  "^^^^J^^e   "^"'^  ^he     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

grams,  including  emergency  ««>nBtructlcm  ^^PP^Pl^-^^i  assigned  to  the  Commission  i„jtt  resolution  is  open  to  amendment 

r,r;^;nTTt^ftt.ra*nl' trrr,!    -S=^^.nr™^--J^--:    ^"^I^.^^RE.  ^.  President.. par- 

range  con«,ryatlon  «>d  u»>  ot  natural  r,-     «utlv.  ";",«',  °i*'^°3S  out,  under     Uamentary  Inquiry. 

sources;  and 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senate  is  operating  on  lim- 
ited time  on  the  joint  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
seven  minutes  remain. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
desire? 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Seven  minutes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  detain  the  Senate  long.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 976.  an  emergency  action  to  bring 
a  measure  of  relief  to  some  of  our  fellow 
Americans  who  have  met  with  unprec- 
edented catastrophe.  The  earthquake 
and  resulting  tidal  waves  which  struck 
Alaska  on  the  late  afternoon  of  March  27 
constitute  the  worst  disaster  which  has 
befallen  any  State  of  the  Union  since  the 
founding  of  our  Republic.  The  earth- 
quake was  of  an  intensity  at  least  equal 
to  or  greater  than  that  of  any  recorded 
earthquake  since  scientific  measurement 
of  earthquakes  has  been  devised.  But 
the  Alaska  earthquake  also  covered  a 
wider  area  than  any  temblor  yet  known. 
It  wrought  unimaginable  destruction  In 
four  Alaskan  cities  and  in  a  dozen  or 
more  villages:  Anchorage,  Alaska's  me- 
tropolis: Seward,  ocean  terminus  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  and  the  principal  port 
of  western  and  central  Alaska;  Valdez, 
ocean  terminus  of  the  Richardson  High- 
way and  the  second  port  of  entry  to  the 
interior  of  Alaska :  Kodiak.  fishery  capi- 
tal of  central  Alaska. 

In  all  of  these,  their  business  districts, 
their  economy  has  been  wrecked,  large 
portions  of  their  residential  areas  wholly 
or  partially  destroyed.  One  of  the  im- 
mediate problems  is  the  restoration  of 
the  vital  utilities — water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, which,  being  wrecked,  constitute 
an  immediate  menace  to  health.  An- 
other immediate  need  arises  from  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  wharves,  docks,  and 
breakwaters  at  the  two  ports  of  entry, 
Seward  and  Valdez,  and  the  partial  im- 
pairment of  the  one  remaining  dock  at 
Anchorage  and  the  one  at  Whittier. 

Furthermore,  In  addition  to  the  break- 
waters, the  small  boat  harbors,  with 
nearly  all  their  fishing  boats,  have  been 
erased,  together  with  the  caruierles 
which  were  being  readied  for  the  im- 
minent fishing  season.  Indeed,  the  heart 
has  been  cut  out  of  Alaska's  economy  and 
its  livelihood — for  the  income  of  the 
State  has  virtually  been  cut  in  half. 

In  addition  to  the  urban  destruction 
there  is  the  extensive  damage  to  our 
Alaskan  railroad  and  our  highways, 
blocked  by  earthquake -triggered  slides, 
wTecked  bridges,  and  deep  fissiu'es.  Our 
International  Airport  at  Anchorage  like- 
wise sustained  severe  damage.  The  cost 
of  restoring  the  previously  existing  in- 
frastructure alone  will  come  close  to 
half  a  billion  dollars. 


I  The  total  damage  in  Alaska  on  the 
public  and  private  sectors  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, come  close  to,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  exceed,  $1  billion. 

The  prompt  action  by  President  John- 
son in  acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  for  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $50  million  to 
the  Federal  disaster  fund  to  meet  the 
immediate  emergency,  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  I  want  to  record  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  did  not  lose  a  minute  in 
mobilizing  to  meet  the  needs  brought 
about  by  Alaska's  calamity.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  because  this  is  a 
domestic  disaster,  the  Inevitably  meas- 
ured constitutionally  prescribed  author- 
iization  and  appropriation  procedure  has 
to  be  gone  through. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 4  days  ago,  without  delay  approved 
this  appropriation  and  I  am  grateful  for 
it.  The  House,  which  was  not  in  session 
last  week,  acted  without  delay  this  morn- 
ing. So,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected 
that  this  sum  will  be  available  10  days 
after  the  disaster.  I  should  point  out 
that  had  this  disaster  occurred  in  a  for- 
eign country,  whatever  sum  the  Execu- 
tive had  deemed  necessary  to  send  there 
would  have  been  sent  immediately  out  of 
available  funds  without  resort  to  the 
usual  legislative  process,  and  hence  with- 
out delay. 

The  Committee  authorized  by  Presi- 
dential Executive  order,  to  look  Into  the 
immediate  and  long-range  problems 
wrought  by  the  Alaska  disaster,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  our  able  and  ex- 
perienced colleague.  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son, has  already  begun  to  function  with 
commendable  initiative  and  energy.  It 
will  be  joined  today,  when  Gov.  William 
A.  Egan  and  his  appointees  arrive  in 
Washington  today  and  will  begin  an  in- 
tensive appraisal  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  help  our  fellow  Americans  on  the 
"last  frontier"  to  recover  from  this  un- 
expected and  unprecedented  disaster  and 
to  enable  them  again  to  move  forward 
within  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

They  have  shown  a  wonderful  spirit, 
these  Americans  of  Alaska.  In  the 
words  of  the  popular  song  "Home  on  the 
Range."  there  has  never  been  "heard  a 
discouraging  word."  Men  who  have 
seen  their  life  savings  and  their  lifelong 
efforts  vanish  in  a  matter  of  minutes: 
who,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  home  and 
business,  still  bear  a  heavy  indebtedness 
for  them,  face  the  future  with  a  courage 
and  determination  characteristic  of  the 
pioneer  spirit  that  enabled  them  to  es- 
tablish themselves  on  the  "last  frontier" 
and  bring  that  great  area  into  the  orbit 
of  American  life.  But  they  will  need 
help  for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion— help  from  their  fellow -Americans 
and  from  their  Government.  With  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
we  will  present  the  Alaskans'  needs  for 
this  help  in  due  course,  as  will  Governor 
Egan.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  do  whatever  is  just  and  necessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  what- 
ever time  he  desires. 

OXJB    ORATETXTL    THANKS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  happening   in  the  Senate  now  and 


what  occurred  earlier  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  has  provided  suflBcient 
proof  that  Congress  can  and  does  move 
swiftly  when  an  emergency  exists. 

This  is  an  emergency. 

On  behalf  of  every  citizen  of  Alaska 
let  me  thank  the  Senate  for  Its  remark- 
ably quick  action  In  taking  up  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion to  be  added  to  his  disaster  relief 
fund.  This  money  in  large  part  will  be 
used  to  provide  immediate  help  and  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Alaska  as  they 
begin  their  long  road  to  recovery  after 
the  Good  Friday  earthquake  and  the  re- 
sultant seismic  tidal  waves. 

The  disaster  relief  fund,  as  has  been 
explained  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  now  contains  only  about 
$19  million.  This  is  obviously  insuffl- 
cient  to  meet  the  needs  created  by  the 
Alaska  disaster  and  the  tidal  wave  dam- 
age on  the  Pacific  coast.  Both  the  coast 
and  Alaska  will  require  assistance. 

It  has  now  been  10  days  since 
the  earthquake  struck  Alaska.  During 
these  long  days  of  desperate  conditions 
and  tragic  reports,  Alaska  has  received 
help  from  many  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  from  private  organizations, 
and  public-spirited  citizens  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  Nation.  For  this.  Alaska  is 
deeply  grateful. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  For  exam- 
ple today  in  many  sections  of  Anchor- 
age, water  through  municipally  owned 
and  operated  lines  Is  not  available,  and 
sewage  systems  are  out  of  commission. 
In  Kodiak.  in  Seward,  and  in  Valdez  these 
vital  services  are  entirely  destroyed.  A 
week  ago  yesterday  I  visited  Valdez  and 
Seward.  The  city  authorities  in  both 
of  those  communities  told  me  they 
thought  total  replacement  of  the  water 
and  sewer  systems  would  be  necessary. 

Public  health  is  endangered;  trans- 
portation at  a  standstill;  communica- 
tion lines  broken  and  homes  and  busi- 
nesses destroyed.  So  it  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  emergency  relief  funds 
are  needed  at  once. 

I  believe  the  impact  of  this  catastrophe 
differs  in  one  particular  from  other  trag- 
edies suffered  by  other  areas.  The  Alas- 
ka disaster  was  more  widespread  than 
any  I  can  remember.  The  damage 
stretched  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Com- 
munities many  miles  apart  virtually  have 
been  wiped  out  of  existence. 

As  my  colleague  [Mr.  Grttening]  has 
stated,  this  tragedy  has  had  a  grievovis 
effect  on  the  economic  life  of  Alaska,  and 
the  consequences  will  become  all  the 
more  apparent  as  time  passes. 

However.  Mr.  President,  damage  to 
property  and  capital  Is  not  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  Money  and  property  have 
a  subordinate  role.  People  were  killed. 
We  do  not  yet  know  how  many  were 
killed.  Reports  are  still  coming  In.  All 
the  reports  from  the  isolated  villages 
will  not  be  received  for  weeks.  But  fear 
has  been  expressed  that  the  number  of 
dead  may  exceed  200.  It  has  been 
stated — and  correctly.  I  believe — that 
given  the  Intensity  of  the  earth  shocks 
and  given  the  violence  of  the  sea  waves 
that  followed.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  death  toll  would  have 
been  even  greater. 


196  Jf 

Only  at  noon  today  we  were  told  of  a 
father  who  was  trying  to  lead  his  two 
small  children  to  safety,  from  their  home 
in  Anchorage.  The  ground  opened  up, 
and  the  two  children  were  swallowed 
forever.  The  father  managed  to  make 
his  escape.  ,  ^         ,__. 

Two  hundred  lives  have  been  lost. 
This  is  the  real  tragedy  that  confronts 
us  stnd  there  is  no  redemption  for  it. 
Tlie  provision  of  money  by  Americans, 
through  the  National  Government,  will 
not  bring  back  a  single  life. 

Today  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  message  asking  an  additional 
$50  million  for  emergency  relief.  Today 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proved this  request  and  today  the  House 
passed  the  legislation.  Today  the  Senate 
has  followed  suit. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  served  m  the 
Congress,  I  can  think  of  no  occasion  on 
which  the  Congress  has  acted  more 
promptly  than  it  has  today. 

The  money  appropriated  today  will 
give  immediate  aid  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  vital  functions  of  Alaska's 
society  and  the  simple  necessities  of 
Alaska  life. 

Public  Law  81-875  authorizes  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  to  provide 
major  disaster  areas  with  financial  as- 
sistance in  a  variety  of  categories. 
Alaska  needs  special  assistance  in  every 
one  of  these  categories: 

The  money  we  have  appropriated  will 
be  used  for  debris  clearance.  The  rubble 
on  Anchorage's  Fourth  Street,  the  wreck- 
age left  by  the  tidal  wave  which  swept 
over  Kodiak,  the  remains  of  the  cities  of 
Valdez  and  Seward  after  the  quake  and 
tidal  wave  must  be  cleared  before  return 
and  reconstruction  plans  can  be  under- 

taken. 

The  money  wUl  be  used  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  necessary  sanitary 
measures.  The  loss  of  running  water 
and  sewage  systems  in  many  of  the  com- 
munities of  South  Alaska  has  caused 
grave  danger  of  contamination  and  dis- 
ease. Typhoid  shots  are  being  given  to 
all  citizens  in  the  affected  areas. 

This  money  will  be  used  for  emergency 
repairs  to  the  damaged  roads,  streets, 
and  bridges.  Total  damage  to  these  fa- 
cilities alone  has  been  estimated  at  over 
$120  million. 

The  money  we  approve  today  wiu  not 
of  course  restore  the  highways  to  their 
original  condition.  It  will,  however,  be 
used  to  construct  temporary  roads  and 
bridges  so  that  goods  and  suppUes  may 
be  carried  by  road  to  the  devastated 

areas.  ^^.     ^    . 

This  money  will  allow  the  cities  to  be- 
gin the  task  of  restoring  the  water  and 
sewage  facilities. 

This  money  will  assist  the  public  utili- 
ties as  they  work  to  restore  electricity 
and  telephone  lines. 

This  money  will  be  used  to  assist  the 
State  and  local  governments  as  they 
work  to  restore  the  public  buildings  and 
equipment  damaged  by  the  earthquake. 
I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  when  my  colleague  and  I,  together 
with  Mr.  McDermott,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Plarming,  and  his 
deputy.  Colonel  Chambers,  and  the  Dl- 
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rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  the  Deputy  Director,  Mr. 
Staats,  met  with  the  President,  we  found 
him  intensely  interested  and  gravely 
concerned  over  the  results  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe and  Its  impact  on  the  people 
and  the  economy  of  Alaska.  Redirected 
those  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  move  promptly  And  ef- 
fectively to  alleviate  the  situation. 

On  that  day  the  President  asked  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]—who  accepted— to  head  a  Federal 
Commission  which  is  to  have  overall 
supervisory  authority  during  this  emer- 
gency period.    As  has  been  stated.  Gov. 
William  Egan  vsoll  appoint  a  like  group 
from  Alaska.    That  group  is  due  to  ar- 
rive in  Washington  in  55  minutes,  coming 
by    special    airplane    from   Anchorage. 
The  first  meeting  between  the  Federal 
authorities   and   the   State   group   has 
been  set  for  3  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon.    It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
from  that  meeting  and  from  succeeding 
meetings  some  hard  conclusions  will  be 
reached;  and  in  the  relaUvely  near  fu- 
ture, recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
future  course  of  action  will  be  presented 
to  Congress,  by  the  President. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  wasted.  The 
fishing  season  in  Alaska  is  almost  at 
hand.  The  fishing  fleet  in  many  areas 
has  been  largely  destroyed.  Docks  are 
gone;  packing  plants  have  disappeared 
into  the  sea,  and  cold  storage  plants  have 
been  ruined. 

There  has  been  similar  destruction  in 
the  other  sectors  of  the  economy  of 
Alaska.  There  is  not  much  time;  we 
must  act  promptly. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  has  entered  the  Chamber.    I 
wish  to  comment  upon  a  meeting  called 
last    Thursday    afternoon    in    Seattle, 
Wash.,  by  him  and  by  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Jackson] .    This  was  a  meeting  of  Alas- 
kans Uving  in  Seattle.    Present  at  the 
meeting  were  Seattle  businessmen,  la- 
bor leaders,  representatives  of  the  fish- 
ing industry,  and  others  who  have  per- 
sonal and  economic  interests  in  Alaska. 
More  than  500  persons  attended.    In  my 
view,  the  meeting  was  constructive  and 
helpful;  and,  perhaps  above  all  else,  it 
gave  testimony  to  the  continuing  Interest 
Seattle  has  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

It  is  obvious  the  money  we  approve  to- 
day is  an  emergency  appropriation  to 
meet  an  emergency  situation.  It  will 
provide  the  funds  for  doing  Immediate- 
ly that  which  must  be  done;  it  will  not 
of  course  restore  the  economy  or  provide 
a  base  for  the  reconstruction  and  the 
restoration  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  This 
will  come  later.  This  will  be  a  much 
longer,  more  difficult  job. 

Alaska  will  be  restored,  Alaska  will  be 
reconstructed.  This  will  require  the 
hard  work  and  the  devotion  of  every 
citizen  of  Alaska.  It  will  require  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance  of  a  size 
that  can  only  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Alaska's  recovery  has  two  parts:  hard 
work  and  financial  assistance. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  Alaska's  willing- 
ness to  do  the  hard  work. 


President  Johnson  has  pledged  Alas- 
ka "all  possible  assistance."  I  know 
from  the  action  of  the  Congress  today 
that  the  Government — both  executive 
and  congressional — will  stand  by  Alaska 
in  the  long  hard  months  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Alaska  and  myself,  our  grateful 
thanks. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.   I  yield. 
Mr.    GRUENING.    Mr.    President,    I 
join  in  all  the  comments  my  colleague 
has  made. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  imme- 
diate and  automatic  concern  for  what 
had  happened  in  Alaska,  my  colleague 
and  I  went,  together,  to  Alaska  the  day 
following  the  disaster.    The  earthquake 
occurred  at  5:36  o'clock  on  Friday  after- 
noon, a  week  ago.    That  was  10:36  pm. 
Washington  time.    An  hour  later,  I  was 
apprised  by  telephone  of  the  catastro- 
phe; and  an  hour  later  I  had  heard  from 
the  President,  who  was  at  Johnson  City, 
Tex.    He  directed  Ed  McDermott.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, to  go  to  Alaska  by  special  plane; 
and  the  President  made  It  possible  for 
Alaska's  Senators  to  accompany  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermott.  for   the   President   knew   we 
would  want  to  go.    So  we  went  to  the 
disaster  areas  and  witnessed  the  extraor- 
dinary    capable     performance     of     Ed 
McDermott,  who  in  a  short  time  secured 
as  much  information  as  was  available 
there  from  various  sources,  and  person- 
ally inspected  much  of  the  stricken  area. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  imprecedented  disaster,  let  me  say 
that^as  my  colleague   [Mr.  Bartlett] 
already  has  said — for  some  time  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  determine  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  done.    Many  of  the 
homes  there  are  so  seriously  damaged 
that  they  will  have  to  be  abandoned  and 
demolished. 

Indeed,  one  residence  at  the  edge  of 
the  Tumagain  residential  area,  where  75 
beautiful  mansions  went  over  the  cliff 
Into  the  bay.  was  standing  that  day,  Sat- 
urday.    The  next  day  it  collapsed.     I 
am  reliably  informed  that  nearly  every 
house  in  that  vast  residential  area  has 
been  so  seriously  damaged  that  In  many 
cases  they  are  no  longer  habitable.    The 
inhabitants  of  those  houses  have  been 
urged  to  move  out.   They  will  either  have 
to  abandon  those  houses,  move  them,  or 
engage  in  extensive  reconstruction. 

The  problems  which  confront  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  are  of  various  kinds.   There- 
are  the  problems  of  an  emergency  char- 
acter to  which  my  colleague  has  pointed. 
For  example,  there  Is  the  sewerage  and 
water  systems  of  Anchorage,  which  have 
been  wrecked,  creating  a  great  menace  to 
health.   Communications  have  been  bad- 
ly impsdred.    It  has  been  difficult  to  get 
through.    Much  of  the  infrastructure  of 
Alaskar— including    highways,    airports, 
railways  and  port  facilities — is  damaged. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  damage 
will  go.  but  I  am  confident  that  under 
the   able   direction    of    the   committee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  with  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  comjnittee  members 
whom   Governor   Egan   is   bringing   to 
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Washington  today,  and  with  the  sympa- 
thetic support  which  has  been  so  mag- 
nificently evidenced  by  the  Congress  in 
speeding  action  on  the  resolution,  prog- 
ress will  be  made,  and,  in  time,  recovery. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  whatever  time  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  great  deal  could 
be  said  about  the  terrible  catastrophe 
that  happened  in  Alaska  several  days 
ago.  Since  time  is  of  the  essence  in  get- 
ting at  the  work  of  rehabilitation,  I  shall 
not  hold  up  the  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. I  am  sure  it  will  be  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  particularly  those  in 
the  Puget  Sound  area,  are  so  closely  tied 
economically,  politically,  socially,  cultur- 
ally, and  in  every  other  way  to  Alaska, 
that  we  feel,  when  something  happens  in 
Alaska,  as  it  did  on  Good  Friday,  the 
effect  is  as  though  the  catastrophe  had 
happened  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
We  feel  the  disaster  keenly. 
For  the  Record,  I  point  out  something 
which  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
Gruening]  may  not  particularly  wish  to 
say.  They  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  saying  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  down  here  for  any  kind  of 
handout. 

They  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
things  for  themselves.  But  the  disaster 
in  Alaska  went  beyond  what  people  or- 
dinarily are  capable  of  meeting.  In 
many  cases  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
anyone  to  do  anything  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett] ,  at  a  meeting  in  Seattle,  made  what 
to  me  was  an  almost  startling  statement. 
Many  great  catastrophes  have  taken 
place  in  the  world,  but,  as  he  stated,  the 
preliminary  estimates  of  the  damage 
showed  that  the  disaster  took  away  prop- 
erty amounting  to  over  one-half  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  entire  State. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
xsg]  pointed  out  that  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  more  damage  about  which  we 
do  not  know  but  will  discover  as  time 
goes  on. 

Some  yesu-s  ago  a  great  catastrophe 
occurred  in  New  England.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  took 
a  leading  part  in  helping  in  the  rehabili- 
tation which  followed.  Great  as  was 
that  disaster,  it  did  not  have  the  impact 
upon  the  economy  which  the  earthquake 
had  on  the  economy  of  Alaska.  There.  I 
repeat,  property  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half — perhaps  even  more — of  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  whole  State  of 
Alaska  was  damaged. 

We  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Alas- 
kans, and  many  other  people  wonder  at 
the  miracle  which  occurred.  I  do  not 
know  why  there  were  not  10,000  or 
20,000  people  killed.  While  there  were, 
unfortunately,  a  great  nxmiber  killed  and 
hurt,  through  a  miracle  the  number  was 
less  than  one  might  expect  in  such  a 
great  disaster.  For  those  so  deeply  af- 
fected there  will  be  no  rehabilitation. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  Government 
cooperation  in  helping  the  economy  of 
Alaska,  and  particularly  the  economy  of 
the  area  that  was  hit.  I  do  not  know 
the  percentage  of  the  economy  that  was 
affected  in  Anchorage  and  some  other 
places,  such  as  Kodlak  and  the  Indian 
villages  that  were  hit,  but  I  believe  the 
Government  can  and  will  step  in  gladly 
to  do  its  part. 

There  are  very  serioiis  problems  re- 
lated to  the  damage  of  private  property, 
as  was  pointed  out  at  a  meeting  in  Seattle 
the  other  day  at  which  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Jackson]  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  and  others  were  present. 
What  shall  we  do  about  such  damage? 
What  can  we  do  about  the  situation  of  a 
man  who  has  a  mortgage  on  his  house 
and  who  had  paid  only  a  small  amount 
on  the  mortgage?  He  still  owes  70  or  80 
percent — or  perhaps  only  50  percent — 
though  the  house  is  gone.  What  will 
the  banks  that  hold  the  paper  do  vmder 
the  circumstances?  What  will  the  man 
who  had  a  little  store  and  stock  which 
disappeared  do?  In  such  cases  long- 
term  credit  should  be  extended.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  such  credit  will  be  avail- 
able. But  how  can  such  a  man  pull 
himself  up  and  get  started  immediately? 

Those  are  some  of  the  many  difficult 
problems  that  face  the  State  of  Alaska. 
We  need  have  no  fear  about  the  people  of 
Alaska  doing  their  share  if  and  when 
i.hey  are  able  to  do  it.  But  in  some 
cases  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
much. 

I  join  in  the  statements  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  which  con- 
sidered the  measure,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  prompt  ac- 
tion; the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska  who 
acted  as  rapidly  as  they  could  after  the 
tragedy  happened.  However,  I  wish  to 
stress  for  the  Record  that  although  we 
are  very  appreciative  of  what  is  hap- 
pening today,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
do  a  great  deal  more. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  will  be  sym- 
pathetic. It  is  difficult  now  to  lay  out 
a  blueprint  of  what  will  be  required,  but 
a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  in  this 
particular  instance. 

In  case  the  people  of  Alaska  do  not 
know,  I  point  out  that  I  know  of  no  two 
men  who  have  gone  as  far  as  they  have 
or  faster  than  they  went  in  helping  the 
rehabilitation  than  the  two  Senators 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
14  minutes  remaining.  I  should  like  to 
divide  the  remaining  time  between  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  not  need  more 
than  a  minute  or  two. 

I  share  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and.  of  course,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska. 


However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  joint  resolution 
provides  only  the  first  installment.  Help 
must  be  made  available  quickly;  $50 
million  will  at  least  be  a  start.  But  let 
us  face  it.  Before  we  are  through  with 
the  Alaskan  emergency,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary and  only  right  that  the  Government 
provide  other  forms  of  aid.  For  example, 
to  mention  one,  some  long-term  loans  at 
reasonable  interest  rates  will  be  needed 
in  the  future.  The  Government  may 
have  to  do  some  rehabilitating  of  its 
own  on  a  grant  basis.  As  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  pointed  out,  50 
percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  has  been  destroyed.  That  is 
an  important  point.  In  view  of  all  the 
aid  we  have  given  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  ought 
to  be  able  and  willing  to  do  even  more 
for  our  own  people.  I  shall  press  that 
point  In  the  discussions  in  the  future. 
We  ought  to  move  in  on  Alaska  quickly. 
In  my  Judgment,  procedures  are  avail- 
able to  meet  some  of  the  other  losses  In 
other  places  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  mean  to 
confine  my  statement.  There  are  other 
places,  too.  It  is  not  necessary  to  act  on 
those  today.  We  are  preparing  a  report 
to  be  made  available  to  the  administra- 
tion of  losses  that  have  been  suffered  in 
my  State  and  in  California,  and  in  other 
places  on  the  west  coast  where  losses 
are  of  such  an  emergency  nature  that 
they  call  for  Government  assistance.  I 
am  sure  that  I  express  the  view  of  the 
Senate  when  I  say  that  the  people  in 
those  areas  should  not  interpret  our  ac- 
tion today  as  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  not  to  come  to  their 
assistance  as  soon  as  the  facts  can  be 
presented.  But  we  must  be  prepared 
first.  There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  future  action  in  reference  to  these 
matters,  but  we  face  a  direct  and  grave 
emergency.  I  am  delighted  to  join  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution. 

I  wish  to  add  only  one  sentence.  It 
seems  to  me  that  out  of  all  this  we  might 
be  able  to  undertake  to  see  if  some  type 
of  catastrophe  insurance  could  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  such  great  tragedies  and 
catastrophies.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answers  are.  but  we  might  be  able  to  ar- 
rive at  an  arrangement  for  such  in- 
surance, the  premiums  for  which  are 
now  absolutely  prohibitive  so  far  as 
private  individuals  are  concerned.  As 
the  Senator  has  said,  we  must  move 
carefully  and  know  what  direction  we 
are  taking,  but  surely  we  are  prepared  to 
do  all  this. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  such  a  tremendous  and  sad 
catastrophe  that  I  rise  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  that  I  completely  agree 
with  the  expressions  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gruen- 
ingI. 

I  have  been  greatly  heartened  by  the 
volume  of  letters  I  have  received  from 


citizens  of  my  State  of  Ohio,  urging  me 
to  go  "all  out"  in  aid  of  Alaskans  and  in 
helping  to  vote  such  appropriations  as 
are  needed.  It  is  heartening  to  me,  even 
though  Ohio  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  State  represented  by  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  All  of  us  from 
Alaska  are  confident  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  for  Alaska  in  any  case,  but  we  are 
pleased  that  so  many  of  his  constituents 
have  written  to  him  on  the  subject. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  always  help- 
ful in  this  and  all  similar  situations. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  merely   wish  to 
say.  that  whUe  I  am  deeply  grateful.  I 
am  not  at  all  siu-prised  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.    He  has  not 
only  the  interests  of  his  own  great  State 
of  Ohio  at  heart,  but  his  concern  is  for 
all  America.    It  is  not  surprising  that 
when  a  calamity  strikes  one  part  of  the 
Nation,  he  has  the  feeling  that  one  of 
this  magnitude  affects  all  of  us.    His  Im- 
mediate  response   is   exactly   what   we 
would  expect  from  a  statesman  of  his 
caliber.  ^^     ,    ^. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much.  I  feel  that  this 
step  is  only  a  beginning.  When  the  In- 
vestigation has  proceeded  further  and 
we  know  of  the  great  needs  of  Alaska.  I 
am  certain  we  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  and  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
rebuild  this  great  State,  of  which  we  are 

so  proud.  ^^     ..  T    1  1^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  The  joint  resolution 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  Is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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ADDRESS  BY  ADM.   CLAUDE  RICK- 

ETTS     AT     OFFICER     CANDIDATE 

SCHOOL,  NEWPORT,  R.I. 

Mr  SCOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me. 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  address  de- 
livered by  Adm.  Claude  Ricketts.  U.S. 
Navy  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  graduation  of  Of- 
ficer Candidate  School  Class  64-3,  at 
Newport.  R.I..  on  Friday.  February  7 
1964  It  Is  an  outstanding  address,  of 
which  the  Navy  can  be  proud,  and  I 
should  Uke  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addkess  by  Adm.  Claude  RicKrrrs,  U.8.  Navt, 
Vice  Chiep  op  Naval  Operations,  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Graduation  of  Officer 
Candidate    School   Class   64-8,    Newport. 
R.I.,  February  7.  1964 
Captain  Lemmon,  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  distinguished  guests,  and  fellow 
parents,  this  Is  a  memorable  day  for  aU  of 
us      For    the    commanding    ofBcer    of    the 
school  and  his  staff,  you  witness  the  success 
of  your  tutelage  for  a  thousand  young  men. 
They  have  responded  to  your  guidance  and 
instruction.     They  have  absorbed  the  requi- 
site knowledge  to  pass  yovir  rigid  examina- 
tions    Their  bearing  and  demeanor  reflect 
the  results  of  a  sound  military  Indoctrina- 
tion.   To  you  we  say  thank  you  and  well 

done. 

For  the  parents  It  Is  a  memorable  occasion 
because  we  celebrate  o\ir  sons'  completion 
of  their  undergraduate  education.  We  wit- 
ness their  embarkation  upon  an  honorable 
profession.  .  .  . 

We  expand  with  pride  at  this  superb 
achievement  of  our  sons.  We  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  first  verse  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  Proverbs  which  reads:  "A  wise 
son  maketh  a  glad  father." 

For  me,  personally  this  occasion  has  a 
special  and  perhaps'  unique  significance 
which  I  can  now  admit.  That  Is.  It  brings 
to  fruition  a  secret  plan.  I  have  two  sons, 
the  elder  a  lieutenant  In  the  Navy,  the 
younger  a  member  of  this  class.  Now,  even 
though  they  are  both  over  21  years  of  age, 
they  are  my  juniors  In  rank  and  therefore 
remain  subject  to  my  authority. 

For  the  wives  of  those  who  are  married 
you  have  shared  In  and  contributed  to  your 
husband's  progress.  He  will  continue  to 
need  your  loyalty,  confidence,  and  support— 
and  at  times  some  sacrifice  of  some  elements 
of  a  normal  home  life.  But  we  have  a  great 
respect  and   admiration  for  the  true  Navy 

wife 

To  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  64-3,  today  represents  a  special  triumph. 
You  have  met  the  stringent  mental  and  phys- 
ical standards  by  which  this  school  Is  rightly 
governed.  This  trlvunph  stems  from  a  com- 
bination of  Intellect,  physical  stamina,  and 
willpower;  all  of  which  are  necessary  at- 
tributes of  your  new  profession. 

Some  35  years  ago  I  was  on  the  verge,  as 
you  are  today,  of  receiving  my  commission 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  These  years  have  brought 
many  and  varied  experiences.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  them  and  pass 
along  some  thoughts  to  you.  If  what  I  say 
appears  to  be  advice,  perhaps  that  is  because 
that  is  what  It  is.  But  It  Is  given  only  with 
the  hope  that  It  will  be  of  some  benefit  to 
you  in  your  career. 

For  In  order  that  man  progress,  Isnt  it 
necessary  that  each  generation  build  upon 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore? Each  generation  should  think  for  it- 
self of  couTBe,  noting,  and  evaluating  for 
itself  the  experiences  and  advice  of  others, 
and  profiting  from  their  successes  and  their 
mistakes.  .     , 

No  doubt  yo\ir  thoughts  in  recent  days 
have  been  occupied  largely  with  the  im- 
minent release  from  a  routine  of  studies, 
drUls.  classes,  and  a  restriction  of  liberties 
that  few  people  undergo  for  an  extended 
period.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  you 
^ould  anticipate  this  release  It  together 
with  the  honor  that  comes  with  this  gradua- 
tion, are  rewards  for  which  you  can  weU  be 

^'^However.  relaxation  from  such  a  rigid 
schedule  is  not  the  primary  reward.  Rather, 
the  big  reward  is  the  passing  to  you.  and 
the  acceptance  by  you  of  greatly  ^<^^^ 
responsibilities.     The   magnitude    and    im- 


portance of  these  responsibilities  Is  epito- 
mized by  the  source  of  your  commission.  It 
Is  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Certainly,  this  procedure 
would  not  be  written  into  the  law  of  the 
land  unless  the  commission  which  you  are 
about  to  receive  carried  with  it  a  special 
significance. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  frequently  recall 
the  words  of  your  commission  wherein  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  that  by 
reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your 
patriotism,  fidelity,  and  abilities,  he  appoints 
you  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Navy. 
Trust,  confidence,  patriotism,  fidelity,  abil- 
ities Strong  words— goods  words— necessary 
attributes  of  individuals  who  make  up  the 
officer  corps  of  our  Navy. 

I  know  there  are  now,  and  wiU  be,  many 
questions  in  your  minds.  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  naval  profession?  Does  It  have 
a  growth  potential— or  Is  It  stagnant?  Is  It 
ultraconservatlve— or  Is  it  progressive?  Are 
the  people  within  it  largely  automatons,  or 
are  their  Individual  talents  sought,  recog- 
nized, and  Tised? 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  these  questions 
and  some  others. 

The  naval  profession  has  no  superior  m 
honor  and  service  to  its  country.  It  has 
played  a  major  role  In  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  many  powerful  nations  and 
particularly  our  own.  It  Is  a  profession  that 
Is  respected,  trusted,  and  depended  upon 
by  the  civilian  populace.  It  could  not  have 
reached  its  present  stature  and  survived  so 
long  had  It  not  yielded  returns  commen- 
Bvu-ate  with  the   country's  investment  and 

faith  in  it.  ^^  . 

International  developments  in  the  past 
few  years  have  thrust  upon  the  United  States 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world.  We,  as  a 
Nation,  have  no  acceptable  alternative  to  dU- 
charglng  this  responsibility. 

But  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without  cer- 
tain basic  national  strengths— economic, 
spiritual,  military.  We  of  the  Navy  con- 
tribute to  all  of  these:  To  economic  strength 
by  frugality  in  the  management  of  funds 
made  avaUable  to  us;  to  spiritual  strength 
by  our  demeanor,  our  dedication,  our  con- 
duct, a  rejection  of  material  comfort  as  a 
primary  objective  of  life;  to  military 
strength  by  keeping  the  Navy  combat  ready 
today;  by  Improving  our  proficiency  for  to- 
morrow. 

This    readiness    today    and    tomorrow   re- 
quires  a  strenuovis  application  of  our   tal- 
ents, and  a  judicious  exercise  of  our  imagi- 
nation. .  .  . 
These  are  some  of  the  things  that  brought 
about  nuclear  power,  the  Polaris  missile,  the 
aircraft    carrier    concept,    the     unmatched 
capabilities  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  t€«m. 
But  these,  you  say,  are  in  the  past.    What 
about  the  future?     My  answer  Is  that  with 
a  combination   of    science,  technology,   and 
Imagination,  the  future  holds  a  promise  for 
even  greater  accomplishments.    The  salt  wa- 
ter medium   in   which   and   over  which  we 
operate,  the  International  stresses  that  ex- 
ist   the  dependence  of  the  free  world  upon 
the  ocean  highways,  and  the  great  diversity 
of  tasks  that  can  be  performed  by  maritime 
power  are  such  that  this  Nation  has  no  alter- 
native to  the  exploitation  of  that  power. 

My  forecast  is  that  naval  developments  of 
the  future  will  dwarf  anything  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  past,  and  that  the  future  of  the 
Navy  will  be  more  brUliant  than  anything  of 
its  past.  These  things  wlU  not  come  about 
by  happenstance.  They  wlU  require  the  ap- 
pUcaUon  of  the  utmost  of  our  mental  power 
to  insure  that  this  mighty  Instniment  of  the 
United  States  can  be  kept  up  to  date  in  this 
modem  world,  and  can  contribute  its  maxi- 
mum to  the  security  of  our  coxmtry. 

Tou  are  most  fortunate  in  ent«lng  upon 
your  oommlasloned  service  at  a  time  when 
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you  can  participate  in  such  development  and 
growth. 

Modem  technology  and  Its  adaptation  to 
military  uses  receives  much  publicity,  atten- 
tion, and  stress.  They  are  rightfully  sources 
of  pride.  However,  regardless  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  scientific  achievement,  the  prime 
Ingredient  of  our  profession  Is  the  same  as 
it  has  always  been  and  always  will  be,  the 
human  being,  the  Individual.  We  call  many 
of  our  weapons  and  equipments  automatic. 
They  are  not,  really.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  the  Input  and  consequently  the  output 
are  products  of  the  human  mind.  The  qual- 
ity of  those  outputs  depends  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Inputs,  In  other  words,  the  quality 
and  refinement  of  the  human  mind. 

So.  suppose  we  consider  for  a  moment  the 
ofiQcers  and  men  who  make  up  this  wonder- 
ful Navy  of  ours. 

Here  again,  we  might  ask  ourselves  some 
questions:  Of  what  breed  Is  the  naval  officer? 
What  are  his  special  characteristics?  What 
are  his  motivations,  his  ambitions,  his  ob- 
jectives? These  £ind  many  other  questions 
pose  themselves  and  I  shall  attempt  to  pass 
along  to  you  some  of  my  thoughts. 

The  naval  officer  must  first  and  foremost 
be  a  gentleman  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
I  cannot  express  this  any  better  than  did  the 
founder  of  our  Navy,  John  Paul  Jones. 

He  said,  and  I  quote:  "It  Is  by  no  means 
enough  that  an  officer  of  the  Navy  should  be 
a  capable  mariner.  He  should  be  that,  of 
course,  but  also  a  great  deal  more.  He 
should  be.  as  well,  a  gentleman  of  liberal 
education,  refined  manners,  punctilious 
courtesy,  and  the  nicest  sense  of  personal 
honor." 

The  naval  officer  must  be  a  leader.  He 
must  combine  tact,  patience.  Justice,  and 
tolerance  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  must 
have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  men. 
They  should  be  anxious  to  seek  his  counsel. 
The  attributes  of  leadership  cover  virtually 
the  whole  range  of  human  relations.  But 
the  inspiration  to  lead  Is  there. 

The  American  bluejacket  Is  a  wonderfvil 
man  with  whom  to  work.  He  Is  Intelligent, 
devoted,  obedient,  fearless  in  action.  Like- 
wise, he  is  quick  to  detect  any  weakness  on 
the  part  of  his  officers.  He  respects  firmness. 
Jiostice,  and  strength  of  character. 

These  are  the  things  I  am  sure  that  you  as 
enlisted  men  and  officer  candidates  have 
noticed. 

A  naval  officer  must  possess  a  high  degree 
of  physical  stamina.  Duty  at  sea  and  on 
shore  Is  rigorous.  It  requires  long  hours  on 
station,  frequently  without  sleep.  Demands 
upon  one's  physical  stamina  are  frequent 
and  unheralded. 

A  naval  officer  must  be  thoroughly  devoted 
to  his  country.  He  must  have  the  strong 
conviction  that  he  is  contributing  greatly  to 
the  security  of  his  country,  which  In  fact, 
he  Is. 

The  uniform  that  we  wear  Is  an  Insignia 
of  integrity.  It  should  be  worn  with  a  pride 
that  raises  It  above  any  act  of  dishonor. 

Before  coming  to  officer  candidate  school, 
you  had  a  college  education  or  its  equivalent. 
The  Intense  course  of  study  that  you  have 
had  here  has  put  a  naval  professional  cap 
upon  your  previous  academic  work.  By  the 
combination  of  these  two  courses  of  study, 
you  have  now  provided  yourself  with  an  edu- 
cational base  upon  which  to  build. 

It  Is  a  good  base,  but  I  am  sure  you  recog- 
nize that  the  superstructure  of  naval  knowl- 
edge to  be  built  upon  It  Is  extensive.  As  you 
embark  upon  your  duties,  I  suggest  that  you 
absorb  the  experiences  of  every  day,  and 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  add  tc 
your  knowledge.  Your  routine  duties  will 
be  extensive.  They  will  occupy  most  of  youi 
time  and  thoughts.  You  will  be  concernec 
primarily  with  proficiency  In  carrying  oul 
your  assignment  to  the  best  of  your  ability 


That  Is  as  It  should  be.  However.  I  advise 
expanding  your  thinking  beyond  your  Im- 
mediate assignment. 

Take  advantage  of  what  spare  time  there 
Is  to  expana  your  knowledge  of  such  things 
as  history,  strategy,  tactics,  international  re- 
lations, and  comparable  items  that  touch 
upon  your  profession. 

Increased  knowledge  does  not  frequently 
come  in  large  amounts,  suddenly  and  in 
dramatic  fashion.  Rather,  It  Is  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  bits  learned  dally  and  even 
hourly. 

In  China  there  Is  a  mountain  called  Tal 
Shan.  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  that  runs 
something  like  this:  'Tal  Shan  Is  a  great 
moxintain  because  it  shuns  not  the  merest 
handful  of  dirt.  The  oceans  are  deep  be- 
cause they  absorb  the  waters  of  small 
streams." 

As  time  passes,  one  can  build  a  mountain 
of  knowledge  If  he  shuns  not  the  little  bits 
as  they  come.  However,  on  the  mountain  of 
Tai  Shan  a  handful  of  dirt  will  cling  to  It 
only  If  there  is  something  for  It  to  cling  to; 
otherwise  It  will  slide  off.  Similarly,  bits  of 
new  knowledge  will  slide  off  unless  there  is 
something,  learned  earlier,  to  which  they 
can  cling. 

You  will  find  yoiir  naval  profession  an  In- 
teresting and  enjoyable  one.  Like  most  pro- 
fessions, what  you  get  from  It,  what  you 
contribute  to  It,  will  depend  largely  upon 
your  own  efforts. 

I  must  warn  you  that  not  all  Is  glamour. 
Like  all  worthwhile  endeavors,  It  contains 
much  detailed  work  that,  considered  In  It- 
self could  be  called  drudgery.  It  will  require 
long  hours  of  Intense  work,  but  you  can  be 
sure  that  great  self-satlslactlon  will  come 
from  your  efforts. 

There  will  be  times  when  you  may  feel 
submerged  In  a  big  organization.  You  may 
feel  that  you.  as  an  Individual,  are  unnoticed. 
Don't  be  misled. 

No  capable  man  who  is  conscientious,  will- 
ing, and  industrious  will  remain  unnoticed 
for  long.  The  outstanding  man  Is  too 
precious  a  quantity  to  be  disregarded. 

Your  career  will  be  unusual  If  it  does  not 
Include  disappointments  and  frustrations. 
They  may  at  times  appear  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing, but  don't  let  them  discourage  you.  One 
of  the  standards  by  which  men  are  measured 
is  the  extent  to  which  they  overcome 
adversity 

The  Navy  Is  a  demanding  profession  and 
rightly  so.  However,  it  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  and  advancement. 
Gr&sp  each  opi>ortunlty  as  it  comes  and  lise 
It  as  a  steppingstone  for  the  next.  Your 
career  will  rush  by  at  a  fantastic  speed. 

Prom  where  you  sit  today,  the  years  ahead 
may  look  Interminable.  Prom  where  I  stand, 
the  years  between  your  age  and  mine  seem 
incredibly  short.  Time  Is  too  precious  to 
miss  a  single  opportunity.  Each  new  Job  will 
bring  with  It  Increased  responsibilities  that 
you  can  discharge  best  only  If  you  absorb 
fully  your  experiences  as  they  pass. 
Here  is  a  special  thought : 
There  are  approximately  665,000  people  In 
U.S.  Navy  uniform  today.  Upon  receipt  of 
your  conunlsslon  you  become  senior  to  about 
590.000  of  them.  In  other  words  you  will  be 
senior  to  about  88^4  percent  of  the  people  In 
the  Navy.  This  brings  to  you  a  special  status 
and  special  responsibilities  far  beyond  those 
of  returning  the  salutes  of  yo\ir  Juniors. 

Those  590,000  bluejackets  who  are  your 
Juniors  will  look  to  you  for  a  special  kind 
of  leadership;  an  example  In  personal  be- 
havior; an  exhibition  of  professional  com- 
petence; advice  on  a  myriad  of  subjects;  as 
one  who  looks  out  for  their  welfare.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  responsibilities  that 
you  win  be  expected  to  assume,  and  In  the 
discharge  of  which  you  will  grow  In  stature. 
The  serious  vein  of  this  talk  might  leave 
the  Impression  that  little  room  Is  left  In  the 


naval  profession  for  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion, and  that  it  Is  too  exacting  to  be  en- 
Joyed.  If  such  an  Impression  has  been  left, 
I  want  to  dispel  it. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  close  this  talk 
than  to  assure  you  that  much  Joy  and  pleas- 
ure are  Inherent  in  the  profession  Itself.  A 
cheerful  nature,  a  sense  of  humor,  a  zest  for 
living,  will  stand  you  In  good  stead.  You 
will  find  ample  outlets  for  them  all.  Cul- 
tivate friendships,  both  service  and  civilian; 
pursue  cultural  Interests;  broaden  your  hori- 
zons constantly.  The  envirorunent  is  favor- 
able. Exploit  It  fully  and  your  contentment 
will  enhance  your  value  to  the  Navy,  and 
yourself,  and  consequently  to  your  country. 

Welcome  aboard. 


THE  McCLOSKEY  STORY— INVESTI- 
GATION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ROB- 
ERT G.  BAKER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  with  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  made 
some  comments  on  the  question  of  what 
the  Rules  Committee  would  do  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baker  investigation, 
particularly  concerning  a  code  of  ethics, 
and  he  urged  that  such  action  be  taken 
rather  promptly. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  who  has  just 
yielded  to  me  [Mr.  Scott],  has  been 
most  active  in  trying  to  have  the  Baker 
problem  fully  discussed  and  explored  be- 
fore the  committee  concludes  its  work, 
and  that  in  the  process  he  has  given  to 
the  committee  a  list  of  a  number  of 
witnesses,  which  the  committee  has  de- 
clined to  call  before  it. 

Over  the  Easter  weekend  I  spent  a  day 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  In  the  process  of 
reading  one  of  their  good  newspapers, 
the  News  &  Courier,  I  came  across  a  lead 
editorial  which  was  entitled  "The  Mc- 
Closkey  Story,"  which  comments,  very 
plainly  and  bluntly,  on  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee appeared  to  be  deliberately  try- 
ing to  hide — I  will  not  use  the  word 
"hide"  because  I  think  it  is  probably 
wrong,  but  in  not  going  to  the  full  limit 
to  which  the  committee  could  go  in  the 
scope  of  the  investigation,  and  that  the 
committee  was  wrong  in  not  calling  Mr. 
McCloskey  as  a  witness. 

I  have  the  editorial  in  my  hand;  and 
because  I  think  it  is  of  interest  and  an 
indication  of  some  of  the  things  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  people  writing  edi- 
torials throughout  the  country,  and  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  worth  while  to  put 
the  editorial  in  the  Record,  I  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  McCloskbt  Stort 
Were  the  Democrats  on  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  not  trying  to  prevent  serious  In- 
vestigation of  Bobby  Baker's  activities  they 
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would  call  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  as  a 

witness.  ^^,^ 

But  the  Democrats  are  no  more  In  a  mood 
to  summon  Mr.  McCloskey,  who  Is  the 
Democratic  Party's  chief  fundraiser,  than 
they  are  to  call  In  White  House  Assistant 
Walter  Jenkins.  ^  .,  ., 

It  already  has  been  established  that  Mr. 
McCloskey.  who  made  a  fortune  in  contract- 
ine  lobs  for  the  Federal  Government,  has  had 
dealings  with  Bobby  Baker.  The  natiire  of 
these  dealings  never  has  been  throughly  ex- 
plored. 

The  public  should  know  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey has  raised  more  than  $30  million 
for  the  Democratic  Party  In  his  years  as 
Democratic  Party  treasurer.  The  public  also 
should  know  that  Mr.  McCloskey  has  pros- 
pered enormously  during  this  period. 

If  the  Democrats  on  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee were  doing  their  business,  they  would 
be  questioning  Mr.  McCloskey  concerning  an 
extraordinary  negotiated  conuact  he  won  for 
building  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  struc- 
ture in  Washington.  No  competitive  bidding 
was  allowed  on  the  Job.  It  simply  was 
handed  to  Mr.  McCloskey  shortly  after  he  did 
such  a  good  job  as  Democratic  treasurer. 
The  General  Services  Administration  admits 
It  has  no  record  of  a  previous  occasion  on 
which  competitive  bidding  was  not  allowed 
on  a  major  Washington  project. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  unusual  Gov- 
ernment projects  from  which  Mr.  McCloskey 
has  profited  hugely.  The  Democrats  aren  t 
willing  to  have  hearings  on  any  of  these 
McCloskey  activities. 

With  the  Democrats  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee so  unwilling  to  call  key  witnesses  the 
public  can  only  conclude  that  some  dirty 
work  is  being  covered  up.  Somebody  must 
know  where  the  bodies  are  burled 
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tally  to  the  right  to  be  here,  which  they 
receive  from  the  franchise  exercised  by 
the  voters  of  their  own  Commonwealths 

or  States. 

From  the  standpoint  that  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  such  a  code  could  be  made 
enforceable  on  a  compulsory  basis.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  this  would  be  the 
solution,  but  I  believe  the  force  of  public 
opinion  is  very   great.     I   believe  that 
voluntary  disclosures  are  desirable.     A 
number  of  Senators  have  made  voluntary 
disclosures  of  their  assets  and  holdmgs 
This  is  a  practice  which  I  hope  would 
spread  but  I  recognize  that  it  is  strictly 
within  the  conscience  and  the  business 
of  the  Senators  themselves  to  make  that 
decision.    I  am  not  seeking  to  adopt  any 
"holier  than  thou"  position.    The  easiest 
way  to  do  that  would  be  to  say  that  I 
favor  compulsory  disclosure  of  all  hold- 
ings   I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  believe 
such  a  proposal  to  be  probably  unwork- 
able- but  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
come  forth  with  a  code  of  ethics  which 
at  least  courageously  faces  the  question 
of  conflict  of  interest  as  to  Senators  as 
well  as  employees. 

I  believe  the  committee  may  have  some 
difficulty  drafting  a  code  of  ethics,  be- 
cause the  committee  itself  is  under  at- 
tack and  that  might  make  it  a  little 
difficult  for  "the  pot  to  call  the  kettle 
black."  But  if  acrobatics  are  called  for, 
exercises  in  that  direction  may  occur. 


Mr    SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  on  that 
topic'  I  should  Uke  to  say  that  some  of 
the  editorialists  have  assumed  that  no 
Senators  are  in  favor  of  extending  a  code 
of  ethics  to  themselves.     I  know  that 
such  comments  are  incorrect  as  reported. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
has  made  certain  very  worthwhile  recom- 
mendations as  to  a  code  of  ethics.    He 
has  pointed  out  the  obligation  of   in- 
dividual Senators  to  make  available  to 
the  Rules  Committee   any  information 
they  have  pertaining  to  the  scope  of  the 
investigation.    He  has  felt  that  Senators 
should  investigate  themselves  and  should 
not  shrink  from  that  distasteful  duty. 
He  has  felt,  too,  that  any  code  of  ethics 
should  establish  standards  whereby  con- 
flicts of  interest  could  be  spelled  out  so 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  might  have  a 
distinction  between  their  lawful,  proper, 
and  legitimate  pursuits  in  areas  outside 
the  Senate  duties  and  obligations  which 
they  take  office  as  Senators. 

I  associate  myself  with  those  remarks. 
Senators  have  been  accused,  and  Sena- 
tors will  be  accused.  This  Senator  may 
be  among  those  as  to  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  conflict  of   interest  exists. 

I  do  not  know  who  will  say  what  as 
the  months  go  by,  but  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  such  charges.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves 
from  conflict-of-interest  allegations. 

I  have  not  felt  quite  as  strongly  as  has 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  dis- 
closure of  the  holdings  of  Senators— be- 
cause, as  he  pointed  out.  compulsory  dis- 
closure would  be  enforced— since  Sen- 
ators themselves  are  subject  fundamen- 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)   to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facili- 
ties and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  CivU  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams,  to   establish   a   Commission   on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

THE  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
purpose  today,  in  cooperation  with  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Missouri 
[Mr  Long]  to  discuss  title  V  of  H.R.  7152 
which  concerns  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.    I  propose  to  consider  the 
role  of  the  Commission  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  quest  for  a  deeper  awareness 
of  the  most  vexing  domestic  problem  of 
our   time— the   faUure   fully   to   secure 
equal  rights  for  aU  our  citizens.    I  will 
spell  out  in  some  detail  the  provisions 
of  title  V  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
new  authority  provided  therein  for  the 
Commission  to  serve  as  a  national  clear- 
inghouse for  information  on  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  to  investigate  ui- 
stances  of  vote  fraud  in  Federal  elec- 
tions    I  believe  that  a  very  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  a  permanent,   inde- 
pendent Commission.    As  an  example.  I 
will  touch  on  the  Commission's  failure 
to  hold  public  hearings  In  Mississippi. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  shall 
weigh  and  attempt  to  answer  the  prin- 


cipal arguments  that  have  been  leveled 
against  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Particular  attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  charges  that  the  Commission  Is 
biased  and  unfair  In  Its  recommenda- 
tions and  that  It  holds  sessions  which 
violate  our  concept  of  due  process  of  law. 
I  shall  also  discuss  the  amendments 
which  I  plan  to  offer  to  title  V  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  in  our  deliberations. 

THE    BOLE    AND    ACCX5MPLISHMENTS    OF   THI 
COMMISSION     ON     CIVIL     RIGHTS 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  was  created  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  as  a  bipartisan,  In- 
dependent agency  to  Investigate  clvU 
rights  problems  and  to  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  Its  activities 
and  findings  with  recommendations  for 
corrective  action. 

Specifically,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  directed  the  Commission  to: 

First.  Investigate  allegations  In  writ- 
ing under  oath  or  affirmation  that  cer- 
tain citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and 
have  that  vote  counted  by  reason  of  their 
color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
Second.  Study  and  collect  Information 
concerning  legal  developments  constitut- 
ing a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution;  and 

Third.  Appraise  the  laws  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  Commission  was  Instructed  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  Interim  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress  and  a  final  and 
comprehensive  report  of  its  activities  at 
the  time  of  Its  scheduled  expiration. 

Originally  established  for  a  2 -year 
period,  the  Commission  received  2-year 
extensions  In  1959  and  1961.  and  a  1-year 
extension  In  1963. 

Its  present  expiration  date  is  Septem- 
ber 30.  1964. 

To  carry  out  Its  factfinding  functions, 
the  Commission  conducted  hearings  and 
Investigations  throughout  the  country. 
Major  voting  hearings  were  held  In 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  in  1958.  and  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  In  1961.  Hearings  on  the 
status  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
have  been  held  In  all  parts  of  America 
Including  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Detroit,  Phoenix,  Memphis, 
Newark,  and  Indianapolis.  A  scheduled 
hearing  In  Mississippi  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss at  a  later  point  in  my  remarks  haa 
been  postponed  Indefinitely  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Commission  has  sponsored  con- 
ferences In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Gatlins- 
burg,  Tenn.,  Washington,  D.C..  and  else- 
where which  have  brought  together  edu. 
cators  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
These  conferences  have  helped  promot* 
orderly  school  desegregation  and  a  re- 
duction of  racial  tensions.  The  Com- 
mission  has  also  held  periodic  confer- 
ences  of  housing  experts. 

The  Commission's  work  Is  greatly  as- 
slsted  through  Its  duly  authorized  State 
Advisory  Committees  consisting  of  487 
members  of  the  50  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  hold  these  reports 
In  my  hand.     They  are  reports  from 
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state  advisory  committees,  which  have 
done  a  very  good  job.  The  committees 
are  composed  of  lawyers,  labor  leaders, 
businessmen,  clergymen,  academicians, 
social  workers,  civic  leaders,  and  a  nvun- 
ber  of  former  Governors,  and  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  several  mayors. 
The  members  of  these  committees,  who 
serve  without  compensation,  conduct 
surveys,  public  meetings,  and  confer- 
ences. This  information  forms  a  part  of 
the  basis  for  Commission  reports. 

Throughout  its  brief  but  active  life 
the  Commission  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  so  distinguished  a  membership 
embracing  both  major  parties  and  every 
section  of  the  country.  They  have  made 
a  magnificent  contribution  to  increased 
national  awareness  and  understanding 
of  civil  rights  problems.  Their  dedica- 
tion to  a  difficult  task  is  a  model  of  out- 
standing public  service. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conamission  is 
John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan 
State  University.  The  other  members  of 
the  Commission  are  Erwin  N.  Griswold. 
dean  of  Harvard  Law  School;  Rev.  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University:  Robert  S.  Rankin,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity; and  Mrs.  Frankie  M.  Freeman, 
associate  general  counsel,  St.  Louis  Hous- 
ing and  Land  Clearance  Authorities. 
There  is  one  vacancy.  Former  members 
of  the  Commission  were  Stanley  Reed, 
retired  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Chair- 
man; John  S.  Battle,  former  Governor 
of  Virginia;  Robert  G.  Storey,  president. 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  Vice 
Chairman;  J.  Ernest  Wilkins.  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor;  Doyle  Carl- 
ton, former  Governor  of  Florida ;  George 
M.  Johnson,  former  dean  of  Howard  Law 
School;  and  Spottswood  W.  Robinson 
m.  former  dean  of  Howard  Law  School. 
The  Commissioners  serve  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Commission's  work  is  accom- 
plished with  a  staff  of  76  employees 
headed  by  a  staff  director.  The  Com- 
mission's budget  for  fiscal  1964  is 
$985,000. 

For  many  in  this  country,  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  is  a  symbol  of  the 
tremendous  struggle  to  secure  equal 
rights  for  aJl  Americans.  Its  reports  are 
essential  reading  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
come  to  grips  with  this,  our  most  crucial 
domestic  problem.  The  encyclopedic  re- 
ports of  1959  and  1961  are  especially  de- 
tailed and  outstanding.  They  cover  de- 
velopments in  voting,  housing,  education, 
employment,  and  the  administration  of 
Justice.  Since  its  extension  in  1961,  the 
Commission  has  issued  a  number  of  in- 
terim reports  and  a  1963  final  report. 

Through  the  years,  many  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  have  been 
the  basis  for  affirmative  executive  and 
congressional  action.  For  example,  the 
Commission's  1959  proposals  on  voting, 
later  altered  by  Congress,  provided  much 
of  the  impetus  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960.  Important  provisions  of  HH. 
7152.  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before  Con-; 
gress.  have  been  recommended  by  the( 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent^ 
that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  showing   the   extent   tha 


Commission  recommendations  are  Incor-  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
porated  in  the  civU  rights  bUl  be  Inserted  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks.  as  follows: 

Extent  That  Comjsission  Recommendations  Are  Incorporated  in  the  Oitil  Bights  Bnx 


BILL    PROVISIONS 

Title  I- 

No  offlclal  shall  apply  different  standards 
In  qualifying  people  to  vote  In  any  Federal 
election.    Section  101(a),  page  2. 

No  offlclal  shall  deny  the  right  to  vote  to 
any  Individual  because  of  immaterial  errors 
or  omissions  In  any  step  of  the  voting  proc- 
ess.    Section  101  (a) .  page  2. 

No  official  shall  give  a  literacy  test  without 
putting  It  In  writing  and  retaining  copies  of 
the  test  for  22  months.  Section  101(a), 
page  3. 

Establishes  a  rebuttable  presvimptlon  that 
all  persons  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  are  literate.    Section  101(b).  page  3. 

Requires  expeditious  handling  of  all  voting 
cases  and  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  defendant  to  request  a  three-judge 
court  to  hear  the  case  Initially  with  direct 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Section 
101(d) ,  page  4. 


COMMISSION    recommendations 

-Voting 

Modifies  recommendations  in  the  1969, 
1961,  and  1963  voting  reports:  No.  3  (1959). 
Nos.  1  and  39  (1961),  and  No.  1(a)  (1968). 
Modifies  recommendations  No.  3,  1961  re- 
port (voting)  and  No,  3  In  the  1959  report 
(voting). 

Incorporated  In  various  recommendations 
by  the  Commission  In  1961  and  1963  voting 
reports. 

Modifies  recommendation  No.  2  In  the  1961 
report  (voting). 

Commission  recommended  appointment  of 
temporary  Federal  registrars  In  districts 
where  persons  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  beca\ise  of  race.  Recommendation  No.  S, 
1961  report  (voting) .  Recommendation  No.  2, 
1960  report  (higher  education)  did  suggest 
a  three-Judge  court  for  school  desegregation 
cases. 


Title  II — Public  accommodations 


Prohibits  discrimination  In  specific  places 
of  public  accommodation  whose  operation 
affects  Interstate  commerce  or  whose  prac- 
tices of  discrimination  are  supported  by 
State  action.  Covers  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, cafeterias,  lunch  counters,  gasoline 
stations,  theaters,  stadlimis.  and  all  facilities 
that  are  part  of  a  covered  establishment. 
Enforcible  by  civil  action  brought  by  At- 
torney General  or  persons  discriminated 
against,  page  6. 


Commission  did  not  make  any  reports  to 
cover  this  subject  area. 


Title  III— Public  facilities 


Authorizes  Attorney  General  to  institute 
or  Intervene  in  civil  actions  against  any  pub- 
licly ovmed  or  operated  facility  whenever  he 
receives  a  complaint  of  discrimination.  Sec- 
tion 301,  page.  11. 

Authorizes  the  Attorney  CJeneral  to  In- 
tervene in  any  case  already  filed  by  indi- 
viduals seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Section 
302,  page  13. 


Modifies  recommendation  No.  1  of  the  1963 
report  (Justice). 


Modifies  recommendation  No.  1  In  the  1963 
report  (justice) .  Commission  also  requested 
such  action  In  jury  exclusion  cases:  Recom- 
mendation No.  4,  1961  report  (Justice). 


Title  IV — Public  education 


Directs  Commissioner  of  Education  to  con- 
duct a  national  survey  to  the  availability 
of  equal  educational  facilities  at  all  levels 
of  public  education.    Section  402.  page  14. 

Authorizes  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
give  technical  assistance  to  desegregating 
school  districts  that  request  help.  Section 
403,  page  14. 

Authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  set  up 
special  training  Institutes  to  teach  school 
personnel  how  to  deal  with  special  educa- 
tional problems  occasioned  by  segregation. 
Section  404,  page  15. 

Authorizes  Commissioner  to  make  grants 
to  school  boards  for  inservice  training  or  for 
employing  desegregation  experts.  Section 
405.  page  16. 

Authorizes  Attorney  General  to  initiate  or 
intervene  In  school  desegregation  cases  If  he 
receives  a  complaint  and  the  Injvired  parties 
are  unable  to  pvirsue  their  legal  remedies. 
Section  407.  page  17. 


Modifies  recommendation  No.  2  In  the 
1959  report  (education)  and  also  Nos.  8  and 
12  In  the  1961  report  (education)  which 
called  for  a  survey  of  schools  for  off-base 
military  dependents  and  an  annual  survey 
of  all  public  schools,  respectively. 

Recommendation  No.  4  In  the  1961  report 
(education)  asked  that  Congress  authorize 
"technical  assistance  for  local  districts  In- 
volved In  Implementing  desegregation 
plans."  Modifies  recommendation  No.  1  In 
the  1959  report   (education). 

Modifies  recommendation  No.  10  In  the 
1961  report  (education),  No.  3  In  the  1960 
higher  education  report,  and  No.  2  In  the 
1963  report  (education). 

Recommendation  No.  4  In  the  1961  report 
(education)  also  asked  for  Federal  funds  to 
assist  local  school  districts. 

Modifies  recommendation  No.  1  In  the  1961 
report  (education)  and  No.  1  In  the  1963  re- 
port (education). 


Title  V — Civil  Rights  Commission 


Extends  the  life  of  the  Commission  3  years 
and  4  months,  and  directs  the  Commission 
to  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  civil 
rights  Information  and  to  investigate  general 
allegations  of  voting  frauds  not  related  to 
racial  discrimination,  page   19. 


Recommendation  No.  6  in  the  education 
report  of  1961  asked  that  Congress  authorize 
the  Commission  or  an  appropriate  Federal 
agency  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  school 
desegregation  developments. 
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BILL   PROVISIONS 


COMMISSION   RECOMMENDATIONS 


Title  VI— Federally  assisted  programs 


Directs  aU  Federal  agencies  to  require  the 
ellmlnaUon  of  discrimination  under  all  aid 
programs  and  negates  provisions  of  any  Fed- 
eral law  that  Is  contrary.  Authorizes  termi- 
nation of  aid  to  effectuate  this  directive, 
page  26. 


Title  VII— Equal  em 
Establishes  an  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  receive  or  Initiate 
complaints  alleging  discrimination  In  Indus- 
tries affecting  interstate  commerce.  Section 
706,  page  86. 

Subjects  employers  and  labor  unions  with 
25  or  more  employees  or  members  and  em- 
ployment agencies  to  thU  title.    Section  704. 

^^mpowers  Commission  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  conciliation  and 
persuasion  and  to  take  the  case  to  court  If 
necessary.  After  a  trial  de  novo,  the  court 
may  order  compliance.    Section  707,  page  39. 


The  Commission  has  recommended  this 
course  of  action  for  many  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams: . 

1  Education:  No.  2,  1961  report  (educa- 
tion) and  No.  1,  I960  higher  education  report. 

2  Impacted  area  schools:  No.  8,  1961  re- 
port (education)  and  No.  6,  1963  report 
(Armed  Forces). 

3.  CoUeges:    No.    11.    1961   report    (educa- 

T  Libraries:  No.  9,  1961  report  (educa- 
tion). . 

5.  ROTC:     No.     4.     1963    report     (Armed 

6.  Housing:  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8,  1961  report 
(bousing) .  . 

7  Urban  renewal:  No.  5,  1961  report 
(housing)    and  No.  4,    1963   report    (educa- 

8.  State  employment  offices:  No.  8.  1961 
report  (employment). 

9.  Vocation  and  other  training:  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  5.  1963  report  (employment). 

10.  Hospitals  and  health:  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3.  1963  report  (health) . 

11.  General  (employment  generated  by  any 
Federal  agencies  through  loans,  grants  or 
aid) :  No.  6,  1963  report  (employment) . 

12.  General  (States  refusing  to  abide  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States):  No.  3,  1963  Interim  Mississippi 
report. 

ployment  opportunity 

Recommendation  No.  1  In  the  1963  report 
(employment)  asked  for  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  right  to  equal  opportunity  In  em- 
ployment when  that  employment  affects 
interstate  commerce  with  authority  to  Insti- 
tute action  vested  In  a  single  administrator 
Recommendation  No.  9  In  the  1961  report 
(employment)  requested  modified  legislation 
to  cover  labor  unions. 


Recommendation  No.  1  In  the  1963  report 
(employment)  asked  for  power  in  the  ad- 
ministrator to  issue  appropriate  orders  with 
provision  for  appeal  to  an  independent  au- 
thority. 


Title  VIII — Voting  census 


Modifies  recommendation  No.  5  of  the  1961 
report  (voting)  and  recommendation  No.  1 
of  the  1959  report  (voting)  which  asked  for 
a  nationwide  census  of  the  same  statistics. 


Directs  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  registration  and  voting  sta- 
tlsUcs  by  race,  color,  and  national  origin  in 
such  areas  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  page  51. 

Title  IX — Remand  procedure 
Provides  for  appeals  from  Fedeml   court         Modifies  reoc«nmendatlcm  No.  4  In  the  1963 
orders  which  send  civil  rights  cases  back  to      report  (justice). 
State  coiirts,  page  51. 

Title  X — Community  Relations  Service 
o^^,v,„r,if,r  Relations  Serv-  Recommendation  No.  6,  In  the  1961  report 

Establishes  a  Community  Relauons  »erv        .JrrilTrZ.  „,i«i  for  an  "advisory  and  con- 
Ice  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  pro-      (education)  called  for^  ._  Vfriw.«»«  n 


vide  Informal  assistance  to  Individuals  or 
communities  requiring  help  In  resolving  civil 
rights  problems,  page  52. 

Title  XI — Miscellaneous 


dilation  service"   to  aid  In  the  process  of 
desegregation. 


Authorizes  money  to  carry  out  the  act  and 
provides  tha.t  invalidation  of  one  part  of  the 
act  win  not  affect  the  other  parts.  Asserts 
that  this  legislation  is  not  Intended  to 
"occupy  the  field"  of  civil  rights  laws,  page 
54. 


No  recommendations. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission has  performed  valuable  service 
in  a  number  of  other  ways.  The  detailed 
information  concerning  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote,  obtained  through  its  hear- 
ings in  Montgomery  and  New  Orleans 
and  its  field  investigations,  has  greatly 
assisted  the  Department  of  Justice  in  its 
own  Investigations  which  have  led  to  the 


flUng  of  a  number  of  voting  suits  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

The  Commission,  upon  receipt  or 
numerous  complaints  of  the  denial  of 
civil  rights,  has  acted  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  our  Federal 
Government.  In  a  number  of  instances 
remedial  action  has  resulted. 


The  reports  of  the  Commission  have 
nationwide  distribution.  The  Commis- 
sion staff  responds  to  numerous  requests 
for  information  from  Congress,  other 
Ciovemment  agencies  and  members  of 
the  public.  The  role  of  the  Commission 
In  ferreting  out  Information  and  bring- 
ing facts  to  light  Is  of  vital  significance. 
It  has  gained  the  cooperation  of  groups 
with  similar  goals  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  has  afforded  them  the  benefit  of 
their  expert  guidance  and  assistance. 
The  worl:  of  the  Commission  has  been 
a  source  of  strength  In  our  national  quest 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  That  work  deserves 
to  be  continued. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  V 

Title  V  of  H.R.  7152  would  renew  the 
life  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  an  additional  4  years.    The 
Commission  Is  also  authorized  to  serve 
as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  Informa- 
tion concerning  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
fields  of  voting,  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, the  use  of  public  facilities, 
transportation,  and  the  administration 
of  Justice.   Title  V  gives  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  new  authority  to  Investi- 
gate Instances  of  vote  fraud.  Including 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  have  one's  vote 
properly  counted  in  Federal  elections. 
In  addition,  titie  V  makes  certain  tech- 
nical  and  procedural  changes   In  the 
Commission's  rules  and  authority. 

Section  501  makes  minor  amendments 
to  section  102  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1957 — 42  U.S.C.  1975a— which  sets  forth 
the  rules  of  procedure  for  hearings  held 
by  the  Commission. 

Section  102(e)  is  amended  to  conform 
to  the  rules  of  fairplay  adopted  by 
House  committees.  It  provides  that 
where  the  Commission  decides  to  take 
evidence  in  public  which  may  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  per- 
son, that  person  must  be  given  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  appear  volimtarily  as  a  witness 
and  to  request  that  additional  witnesses 
be  subpenaed.  I  had  something  to  do 
with  the  drafting  and  enactment  of 
these  rules,  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Under  existing  law  the  fairplay 
rules  of  the  House  would  apply  only 
when  the  evidence  or  testimony  is  re- 
ceived in  executive  session. 

Section  102(g)  contains  language  con- 
forming to  the  modifications  in  102(e). 
In  effect,  the  prohibition  In  existing  law 
against  release  or  use  in  public  of  any 
evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  executive 
session  would  be  extended  to  summaries 
of  such  evidence  or  testimony. 

Section  102(j)  Is  amended  to  increase 
witness  fees  from  $4  to  $6  for  each  day's 
attendance  at  a  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  mileage  reimbursements  from  8 
to  10  cents  per  mile.  It  also  decreases 
subsistence  allowances  from  $12  to  $10 
day.      These    changes    conform    to 


amounts  generally  allowed  witnesses  in 
other  proceedings  as  well  as  to  recom- 
mendations proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  establish  uniform  fees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  the  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  a  bill  to  make  the  Com- 
mission permanent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  made  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  own  feei- 
ng is  that  the  Commission  should  be 
made  permanent,  because  civil  rights 
problems  will  be  with  us  for  some  time 
to  come.  Having  a  permanent  commis- 
sion of  this  character  will  be  helpful  in 
attempting  to  solve  problems  of  this  tjTse 
without  their  getting  into  the  coiirts  or 
creating  great  diflBculties  in  their  im- 
mediate areas. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  since  the 
House  extended  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  4  years,  although  I  think  it 
should  be  made  permanent,  I  would  not 
object  to  the  extension  provision.  It  is 
a  comparatively  small  matter  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Conunission  for  4  years 
instead  of  making  it  permanent,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  per- 
manent. Is  not  that  the  idea  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  feels  very 
strongly  that  the  Commission  should  be 
made  permanent.  The  extension  of  the 
Commission  serves  no  known  purpose 
except  to  keep  the  Commission  "shook 
up"  or  uncertain  of  its  tenure,  and  un- 
able to  secure  and  hold  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  technical  assistants.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  Commission.  It  is  re- 
markable how  well  they  have  done  in 
spite  of  these  limitations.  However,  a 
permanent  commission  could  plan  far 
more  cohesively  and  constructively  and 
could  thereby  attract  and  hold  person- 
nel of  the  caliber  which  it  should  have. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  impor- 
tant, because  at  the  present  time  it  is 
difficult  for  the  Commission  to  obtain 
good  personnel  and  keep  them.  Am  I 
not  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes;  indeed  it  Is.  As  I 
say.  we  are  fortunate  to  have  been 
able  to  get  men  and  women  of  such 
high  caliber  who  have  been  willing  to 
make  sacrifices.  But  they  ought  not  to 
be  asked  to  serve  imder  such  an  uncer- 
tain tenure. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Section  102 
(e)  and  (g)  which  the  Senator  has  just 
discussed  would  apply  to  an  individual 
against  whom  the  Commission  had  re- 
ceived evidence. 

It  is  miy  understanding  that  this  sec- 
tion in  the  present  bill  woiild  provide 
fair  treatment  for  a  person  on  whom  the 
Commission  has  received  damaging  tes- 
timony.   If  after  an  executive  hearing,! 
the  Commission  decided  it  wanted  tO| 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  matter,  it  I 
would  have  to  give  the  individual  the 
right  to  appear  voluntarily  and  would! 
subpena  witnesses  requested  by  him.    Itj 
also  provides  that  siimmaries  of  damag-] 
tng  testimony  taken  in  executive  session] 
coiild  not  be  released  or  used  in  public  i 
session  without  permission  by  the  Com- 
mission. I 
Mr.   SCOTT.    That  Is  correct.    The] 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  the  same  purpose 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  was  a  Member  of 


the  other  body.  I  made  similar  recom- 
mendations, which  2  years  later  were 
adopted.  The  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
Innocent,  to  protect  the  unwary,  to  pro- 
tect those  who  may  be  injured  by  some 
passing — by  blow,  some  unwarranted  or 
unfair  attack  on  the  character  or  integ- 
rity of  someone.  In  the  past,  this  has 
happened  in  Congress.  People  have  suf- 
fered without  redress.  With  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  provision,  anyone  who  felt 
he  had  been  maligned,  mishandled,  or 
unwarrantedly  attacked  would  have  the 
right  to  appear  voluntarily.  He  would 
have  the  right  to  demand  that  witnesses 
be  subpenaed.  He  would  have  the  right 
to  demand  that  the  executive  sessions  be 
not  siunmarized.  If  something  had 
been  said  about  him,  the  entire  state- 
ment would  have  to  be  produced  so  that 
he  could  answer  it  if  he  so  desired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  from  the 
point  of  view  of  continuing  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Commission,  the  provision 
adopted  by  the  House  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  this  bill,  makes  it 
fairer  for  the  individual  who  may  have 
been  damaged  than  did  the  laws  under 
which  the  life  of  the  Commission  was 
previously  extended  three  times. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  does.  It  provides  for 
a  certain  permanency.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  kind  of  procedure  was 
first  recommended  in  the  House  by  some 
able  and  civic-minded  groups,  including 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  and  by  those  who  rep- 
resented the  civic,  moral,  and  cultural 
reactions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  various  branches  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  bar  associations  across  the 
country,  civic  groups,  and  chambers  of 
commerce.  At  one  time  or  another  all 
these  groups  made  their  views  known  in 
the  other  body  when  this  language  first 
found  its  way,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  into 
congressional  procedure.  It  is  only  fair 
play.  That  Is  what  we  called  It  then; 
that  is  what  we  call  it  now. 

Section  102  (k)  Is  amended  to  grant 
the  Commission  authority  to  subpena  a 
witness  who  is  domiciled  in  a  State  or 
who  resides  outside  the  State,  if  the  hear- 
ing to  which  he  is  subpenaed  is  within  50 
miles  of  the  place  where  he  Is  found  or 
resides  or  Is  domiciled  or  transacts  busi- 
ness or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  re- 
ceipt of  service  of  process.  The  purpose 
of  this  modification  is  clear.  It  Is  to 
allow  the  Commission  to  subpena  a  per- 
son who  lives  outside  a  State  but  within 
a  metropolitan  area  and  whose  business 
or  conduct  affects  conditions  in  the  area. 
It  contemplates  the  obvious  unreality 
of  many  geographic  boundaries,  where  a 
big  city  is  in  one  State,  while  a  suburb  is 
In  another. 

An  illustration  of  the  need  for  this 
change  is  the  hearing  on  housing  held 
by  the  Commission  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  At  that  time,  the  scope  of  Its 
inquiry  was  restricted  by  Its  inability  to 
subpena  persons  who  lived  or  did  busi- 
ness In  the  surrounding  area.  As  Is  well 
known,  most  Government  agencies  have 
nationwide  jurisdiction.  With  the  ex- 
ception which  section  102  (k)  would  now 
permit,  the  Commission  Is  still  unable  to 
subpena  a  witness  to  a  heeu-ing  from 


outside  the  State  In  which  the  hearing 
Is  being  held.  The  modification  here 
prop)osed  conforms  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission process  to  that  delineated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363 
U.S.  420  (1960). 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  which  the  Senator 
has  just  described,  to  make  It  certain 
that  if  a  person  Is  called  before  the 
Commission  the  hearing  will  be  held 
within  50  miles  of  where  he  lives, 
whether  he  lives  in  the  State  where  the 
hearing  is  scheduled  or  outside  that 
State?  In  other  words,  the  Commission 
could  not  subpena  him  to  appear  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  where  he  lives  or 
transacts  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  Is  true.  The  Com- 
mission could  not  fling  its  net  across  the 
ocean,  but  rather  across  the  rivers,  the 
creeks,  and  nearby  boundaries. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  provision 
is  also  designed  to  make  it  fairer  for  any- 
one who  is  called  before  the  Commis- 
sion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  it.  It  works  out  more  fairly, 
considering  the  metropolitan  areas.  A 
witness  might  have  to  travel  less  far 
than  if  he  lived  in  one  of  the  larger 
States  and  had  to  go  to  the  capital  of  his 
own  State  or  some  other  place  fixed  for 
hearing  in  his  State. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  also 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  have  a  hear- 
ing in  his  own  neighborhood,  so  that 
the  people  in  that  area  would  understand 
the  problem. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That,  of  course.  Is  the 
primary  purpose — to  enlighten  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  neighborhood 
involved  as  to  what  is  going  on,  and  to 
bring  within  the  hearmg  in  that  area 
the  relevant  testimony  without  working 
an  undue  hardship  on  those  who  might 
want  to  testify. 

Section  502  amends  103(a)  of  the  act 
to  increase  the  compensation  paid  non- 
govermnental  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  $50  to  $75  per  day  and  thereby 
provides  for  payment  of  their  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsist- 
ence expenses  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946. 
This  change  enables  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  conform  with  the  practice 
of  other  agencies. 

Section  503  amends  103(b)  to  provide 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  expenses  for  goverrmiental 
members  of  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Travel  Expense  Ac*  of 
1949.  This  change  is  also  made  to  con- 
form to  the  practice  of  other  agencies. 

Section  504(a)  amends  104(a)  to  en- 
large the  functions  of  the  Commission 
as  described  above  by  authorizing  it  to 
serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
information  concerning  denials  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  to  investigate 
allegations  of  vote  fraud  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

It  also  adds  a  provision  to  section 
104(a)  which  precludes  the  Civil  Rights 
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Commission  or  Its  advisory  committees 
from  tovestigation  of  "the  membership 
practices  or  internal  operations  of  any 
fraternal  organization,  any  college  or 
university  fraternity  or  sorority,  any  pri- 
vate club  or  any  religious  organization 

Mr    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will   "the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania 

^  Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. V,»«o 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  In  order  to  have 
the  Commission  operate  most  effectively, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  function  of  serv- 
ing as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation concerning  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law  would  be  to  provide, 
on  a  national  basis,  assistance  to  com- 
munities, and  other  groups  working  with 
this  problem,  in  order  to  make  possible 
a  better  understanding  of  the  law? 

Mr  SCOTT.  That  is  precisely  the  pur- 
pose;'it  is  designed  to  aPPlY  the  law  a^d 
thTproceedings  held  under  the  law  with 
unliormity.  equality,  and  equal  justice 
m  any  part  of  the  confines  of  the  United 

OrofpC 

The' authority  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house wiU  give  the  Commission  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  informational  serv- 
ices on  a  much  larger  scale  than  its  lim- 
ited resources  can  presently  accompllsn. 
It  can  serve  as  a  major  center  of  com- 
munication and  of  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation in  this  rapidly  changing  field. 
As  more  and  more  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  come  to  grips  with  this 
massive  civil  rights  revolution  and  seek 
solutions  to  the  ensuing  problems,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  need  for  the  Clvu 
Rights  Commission,  the  Federal  agency 
most  uniquely  qualified,  through  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  to  help  provide  ade- 
quate information  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. *  .^1  1. 

In  his  civil  rights  message  of  Febru- 
ary 28  1963,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
made  a  strong  presentation  for  new  func- 
tions for  the  Commission  to  perform: 

Ab  more  communities  evidence  a  willing- 
ness to  face  frankly  their  problems  of  raci^ 
discrimination,  there  is  an  Increasing  need 
for  expert  guidance   and   assistance   In  de- 
vlBlne   workable   programs    for    civil    rights 
progress.     Agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ermnent,    industry,    labor    and    community 
organizations,   where   faced   with   problems 
of  segregation  and  racial  tensions,  all  can 
benefit  from  information  about  how  thwe 
problems  have  been  solved  in  the  past.     The 
opportunity  to  seek  an  experienced  and  sym- 
pathetic forum  on  a  voluntary  basis  can  often 
open   channels   of   communication   between 
contending  parties  and  help  bring  about  con- 
ditions necessary  for  orderly  progress.     And 
the  use  of  public  hearings— to  contribute  to 
public  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  and  national  policy— can  ere- 
ate  in  these  communities  the  atmosphere  of 
understanding  and  permanent  solutions  to 
racial  problems. 

I  am  sure  all  Americans  fully  under- 
stand that  the  right  to  vote  is  meaning- 
less unless  one's  vote  is  properly  counted. 
Both  are  civil  rights.    I  am  certain,  too 
that  many  of  our  citizens  are  aware  that 
the  admonition  "vote  early  and  oft«n 
Is  taken  seriously  In  some  parts  of  this 
country     Reliable  studies  by  the  Honest 
Ballot  Association  and  other  civic  groups 
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have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  thou- 
sands of  votes— perhaps  1  million  or 
more,  in  national  elections— are  not 
counted  honestly.    The  problem  is  na- 

The  devices  employed  for  these  pur- 
poses are  legion. 

Once  I  wrote  a  book  on  how  to  go  Into 
pontics,  and  I  devoted  the  better  part  of 
a    chapter    to    the    methods    used    for 
crooked  voting,  iUegal  voting,  and  de- 
vices used  to  obstruct  the  proper  exer- 
cise by  citizens  of  the  right  of  franchise. 
I  wrote  the  book  in  1949.    However  very 
few  methods  of  cheating  voters  of  the 
right  to  exercise  their  franchise  have 
been  invented  since  then,  although  with 
the  advent  of  voting  machines,  some  new 
techniques  have  evolved.    But  as  sure  as 
I  am  standing  here  now,  next  November 
votes  WiU  be  stolen,  elections  wiU  be 
rigged  and  some  results  of  elections  will 
be  changed,  by  means  of  such  dishonest 

methods.  ^  v,i„«c. 

Tombstone  voting,  ngged  machines, 
and  vote  buying  are  hardly  unknown 
phenomena.  While  it  is  true  that  en- 
forcement of  Federal  election  laws  is  the 
function  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
adequate  data  on  this  problem  are  hard 
to  come  by  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  in 
woefully  short  supply.  By  giving  the 
Commission  authority  to  investigate  vote 
fraud  Congress  wiU  be  taking  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  civil 
rights  problem.  After  all.  a  vote  counted 
three  times  in  Chicago  is  just  as  violative 
of  civil  rights  as  a  vote  uncast  in  Missis- 
sippi. Of  course,  I  could  make  the  same 
remark  about  PhUadelphia. 

To  put  this  problem  in  perspective,  i 
should  like  to  have  printed  at  this  poirit 
in  the  Record  two  articles.  One  is 
entitled  "Lost.  Strayed,  or  Stolen:  Mil- 
lions of  Votes."  and  is  from  U.S  News  & 
World  Report,  for  March  6.  1961;  tne 
other  is  entitled  "BiTty  Work  on  the 
Voting  Machines."  and  is  from  Life  mag- 
azine for  October  26,  1962.  I  ask  unarii- 
mous  consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  „^.«i^c 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

fProm  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine. 
Mar.  6.  1961' 


Experts  estimate  that  more  than  10  mU- 
llon  persons,  healthy  and  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote,  were  disfranchised  by  archaic  regis- 
tration and  voting  laws.  These  people  had 
changed  residence  or  could  not  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballots.  ,,..x.i,^« 

Election  laws  vary  widely.  In  Michigan^ 
a  voter  casts  a  ballot  for  all  the  candidates 
of  his  party  with  one  mark,  or  one  twist  of 
a  lever.  In  Massachusetts,  he  must  mark  Ws 
choice  of  a  man  for  each  office.  Ballots  of^n 
are  long  and  confusing.  Counting  methods 
vary  Recounts  of  close  elections  usuaUy  are 
so  hard  to  get  that  they  virtually  are  out  of 
the  question.  _*._„„ 

These  facts  are  causing  many  nonpartisan 
KToups.  some  of  them  under  the  prodding  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  to  ex- 
plore the  jungle  of  election  la^.  The  j^°P« 
is  that  better  procedures  can  be  found  for 
the  future.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans are  Interested  In  the  search. 


TIME  Foe  Election  Reform?  Lost,  Strayed, 
OE  Stolen  :  Millions  of  Votes 

Checking  into  the  1960  ballots— Ifs  awon- 
der  anybody  ever  knows  for  sure  who  wins  a 
nationwide  election  In  the  United  States 

Few  things  appear  more  confusing  than 
the  variety  of  voting  lists  put  before  voters^ 

Ballot  forms-and  election  laws-differ 
from    State    to    State.      So   do    chances   for 

^' c'Sicluslon  of  investigators:  Archaic  rules 
and  the  chance  of  error— honest  and  other- 
X-rob  millions  of  voters  of  thelx  vot^. 

A  fantastic  picture  of  the  way  this  Nation 
elects  Its  public  officials  Is  emerging  from  a 
series  of  widely  varying  studies^ 

Below  are  a  few  of  the  /acts  that  are 
coming  into  view  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
unus^lly  close  Presidential  election  of  No- 

vemberS:  _.. 

The  Honest  Ballot  Association,  a  nonparti- 
san agency,  estimates  that  a  mUllon  and  a 
S?f  St^  had  their  votes  stolen  by  one 
nartv  or  the  other,  and  that  an  equal  number 
SfSople  confused  by  the  ballots,  had  their 
votes  thrown  out  or  mlscoimted. 


ELECTION    THIEVES 

Fifteen  ways  to  steal  votes  are  desCTlbed 
and  documented  by  a  ^^^  ^^°P*^^«^  ^^^J^f 
distributed  by  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Renubllcan  National  Committee.  It  asits, 
"I?e  You  a  'Shadow'  Voter?"  and  tells  how 
tTavold  being  victimized.  In  the  I960  elec- 
tion, the  booklet  points  out.  the  change  of 
one  vote  In  each  election  precinct  would 
have  reversed  the  popular  vote. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  many  p"- 
vate  citizens  In  letters  have  come  up  with 
examples  of  vote  frauds  as  they  were  prac- 
tlced  in  1960.  Most  of  these  are  a  repetition 
of  practices  used  by  one  party  or  another 
for  almost  a  century.  They  came  to  fuU 
flower  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  under 
the  regimes  of  a  Republican  Party  ho^Ui 
Philadelphia  and  a  Democratic  boss  In  Kan- 
sas City      The  fresh  citations  for  1960  run 

like  this:  ^      .^.   ^,,^ 

In  New  Jersey,  $5  bills  were  handed  out 
within  50  feet  of  the  polls.  In  Chicago  pay- 
offs  were  made  from  automobiles  parked  a 
short  distance  away.  In  Chicago  «  Persons 
voted  and  the  machine  showed  121  votes 
cast.  A  Republican  election  judge  in  a 
mldwestern  city  admitted  voting  Democratic 
for  the  last  4  years. 

In  Philadelphia,  voters  came  to  the  pous 
and  found  their  names  were  not  on  the  reg- 
istration lists.  Chicago  voters  sometimes 
discovered  that  the  record  of  their  registra- 
tion had  been  lost.  In  WUkes-Barre,  Pa.. 
oaKes  were  missing  from  registration  books; 
the  names  were  found  If  the  voters  happened 
to  favor  the  right  candidates. 

A  doctor  m  Chicago  discovered  that  his 
father  had  "voted";  his  father  had  been  dead 
17  years.  A  newspaper  in  Georgia  got  affi- 
davits that  in  one  county,  majorities  were 
padded  by  using  the  names  of  dead  persons 
or  of  persons  who  long  since  had  moved 
away  or  had  never  Uved  there.  Some  of  the 
names  were  used  In  more  than  one  preclnct. 
Strangly,  use  of  these  names  did  not  affect 
the  result,  the  newspaper  reported. 

Men  who  watched  the  election  closely  re- 
ported that  the  misconduct  was  not  all  on 
one  side.  A  political  writer  In  the  Middle 
West  himself  a  Republican,  made  this  com- 
ment: "If  they  get  to  digging  In  the  Repub- 
lican areas  of  our  State,  a  lot  of  good  Re- 
publican housewives  are  going  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  learning  what  went  on  under 
their  noses.  They  don't  know  how  many 
dead  men  voted  \n  their  precincts." 

HOW    VOTES    ARE     STOLEN 

According  to  a  new  report  on  election 
frauds— more  than  3  million  votes  are 
"stolen  or  lost"  In  every  national  election. 

Typical  tricks  of  ballot  bandits: 

"Tombstone  voting":  Casting  votes  In  the 
names  of  dead  persons. 

Padding  voter  lists:  Marking  baUots  In 
the  names  of  nonvoting  residents  of  the  pre- 
cinct area,  or  former  residents. 
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Buying  votes:  Pa3ring  voters,  sometimes 
Jxist  outside  the  polling  place,  to  vote  for 
certain  candidates. 

Spoiling  ballots:  Making  an  opposition 
vote  Invalid  by  tearing  it  slightly  or  defacing 
It  with  graphite  concealed  under  a  flnger 
nail — usually  during  the  vote  count. 

Chain  balloting:  Marking  an  official  bal- 
lot and  giving  It  to  a  "bought"  voter,  who 
casts  this  marked  ballot  and  emerges  from 
the  voting  place  with  a  clean  ballot  received 
from  the  election  official.  Clean  ballot  then 
is  marked,  handed  to  another  paid  voter, 
and  the  chain  starts  all  over  a^n. 

Rigging  machines :  Setting  machine  count- 
ers to  show  a  big  vote  for  favored  candi- 
dates before  the  polls  open. 

Fixing  judges:  Picking  members  of  one 
party  to  serve  as  election  Judges  for  both 
parties,  thus  creating  "the  most  efifectlve 
condition  for  stealing  votes." 

Advice  trickery:  Telling  ignorant  voters, 
especially  the  foreign  bom,  to  "Vote  straight 
(Democratic  or  Republican) — ^that's  all." 

Voting  "floaters":  Taking  the  same  per- 
sons from  one  p>olllng  place  to  another  to 
vote  again  and  again,  sometimes  as  often 
as  10  times  In  one  election. 

Jamming  machines:  Fixing  voting  ma- 
chines so  the  levers  are  stuck  In  favor  of 
one  party,  making  It  impossible  for  opposi- 
tion votes  to  be  cast  until  the  machine  is 
unjammed.  usiially  after  long  delays. 

Disqualifying  voters:  Tearing  pages  out  of 
registration  books,  or  otherwise  "losing" 
names  of  opposition  voters  so  they  cannot 
vote  in  time. 

rolls:  inaccurate 

Most  States  reqxiire  that  the  names  of 
dead  persons  be  removed  from  the  voting 
lists  at  regular  Intervals,  monthly,  quarterly, 
or  fairly  soon  after  death.  In  some  States, 
bureaus  of  vital  statistics  report  deaths  to 
election  officials.  But  the  changes  are  not 
always  m£ide. 

Permanent-registration  laws,  convenient 
for  the  voter,  help  to  maintain  fictitious  vot- 
ing lists  \inless  officials  comb  through  them 
regtilarly.  Each  State  has  Its  own  way  of 
keeping  the  lists  current. 

South  Carolina  revises  its  lists  annually. 
At  least  11  States  bring  their  voting  lists  up 
to  date  before  or  after  each  general  election. 
Quite  a  few  States  automatically  drop  the 
names  of  those  who  did  not  vote  In  the  last 
general  election. 

Other  States  allow  more  latitude.  Illinois, 
Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  drop  the 
names  of  those  who  have  not  voted  within 
4  years.  Maryland  stretches  this  period  to  6 
years.  Virginia  electoral  boards  piorge  the 
books  whenever  they  think  it  necessary. 

A  lot  of  deadwood  piles  up  in  4  or  5  years. 
People  move  across  town  or  out  of  the  State. 
Voters  die.  Names  remain  on  the  rolls  as  a 
constant  temptation.  A  few  States  guard 
against  the  use  of  these  names  by  requiring 
voters  to  sign  an  affidavit  before  balloting. 

registration:  dutictjlt 

Often  it  is  hard  to  get  on  the  rolls.  Regis- 
tration reqtiirements  vary  widely. 

A  few  States  still  require  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  to  qualify.  Many  States  have  lit- 
eracy tests.  Each  State  has  a  special  list  of 
people  who  are  disqualified  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Residence  reqiUrements  for  new  citizens 
differ.  In  Idaho,  where  registration  Is  easy. 
6  months'  residence  in  the  State  and  30  days 
In  the  county  are  required.  In  Mississippi,  a 
person  must  live  2  years  in  the  State  and  1 
year  In  the  county  to  qualify. 

Conservative  estimates  fix  at  8  million  the 
number  of  persons  unable  to  vote  In  1960 
because  they  had  changed  residence  and  had 
not  been  In  their  new  homes  long  enough 
to  qualify.  They  were  q\iallfled  In  their  old 
homes,  but  not  in  the  new. 
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An  additional  2  million  persons  were  away 
j  from  home  and  unable  to  vote  by  mall, 
I  election  experts  say.  At  least  five  States  do 
I  not  permit  the  use  of  absentee  ballots. 
I  Many  States  provide  no  way  for  a  citizen  to 
]  vote  if  called  away  from  home  by  a  sudden 
I  emergency  just  before  election.  In  some 
I  States,  a  person  may  vote  by  mall  If  on  a 
]  business  trip,  but  may  not  do  so  if  he  Is  on 
VEication. 

BALLOTS :  A  PUZZLE 

The  simple  business  of  preparing  ballots 
varies  from  State  to  State.  It  Is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  candidate  whose  name  Is  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  men  running  for  an 
office  holds  an  advantage.  Similarly,  the 
party  whose  candidates  are  printed  in  the 
left-hand  colvimn  of  the  ballot  has  an  ad- 
vantage; this  Is  the  first  spot  the  eye  turns 
to  in  reading. 

About  half  of  the  States  rotate  the  names 
of  candidates  from  election  district  to  elec- 
tion district  so  as  to  give  them  equal  chsmces 
at  the  preferred  positions.  This  Is  done  In 
Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Montana,  Kansas,  Idaho. 
Colorado,  Alaska  and  various  other  States. 

Elsewhere,  each  State  has  Its  own  method. 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  list  candidates  In  the 
order  in  which  they  file.  Nevada,  Maine  and 
Florida  arrange  names  In  alphabetical  order. 
California  and  Massachusetts  give  the  pref- 
erence to  Inctimbents.  Missouri  gives  It  to 
the  candidate  whose  party  won  the  gover- 
norship In  the  last  election.  Arkansas  has 
the  candidates  draw  lots  for  the  place. 

In  the  South,  the  left-hand  column  Is 
given  to  Democrats.  Often,  there  are  no 
contesting  Republicans.  In  Vermont,  this 
spot  is  given  to  Republicans  by  law.  Con- 
necticut and  vsurloiis  other  States  give  It  to 
the  party  that  won  the  last  governorship 
election.  Rhode  Island  lets  Its  secretary  of 
state  decide. 

If  the  voter  hunts  for  them,  he  can  find 
the  CEindidates  for  Congress  on  the  ballot. 
Montana  puts  these  at  the  top  of  the  State 
ticket.  Michigan  Inserts  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  State  ticket,  Just  above  candidates 
for  the  State  legislature  and  coiinty  sheriff. 
Most  of  the  other  States  follow  one  or  the 
other  of  these  examples. 

Many  States  prescribe  by  law  a  general 
form  for  the  ballot  and  leave  It  to  local  offi- 
cials to  fill  In  the  details. 

VOTERS :    CONTUSED 

Net  result  often  Is  to  get  the  voter  so 
mixed  up  that  he  doesn't  know  what  he  Is 
doing. 

At  least  30  States  list  all  candidates  on  one 
ballot.  The  voter  has  to  pick  his  way 
through  a  long  list  of  names  and  offices;  pres- 
idential electors,  U.S.  Senators,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives, State  officers  and  county  officers. 
On  the  same  ballot,  there  often  wlU  be  a 
dozen  or  more  paragraphs  of  legal  gobbledy- 
gook  describing  State  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  ref  erend\uns. 

Voters  often  do  not  know  the  candidates  or 
what  they  stand  for,  do  not  understand  the 
constitutional  amendments.  A  1956  ballot 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  listed  169  elective  offices 
to  be  filled.  In  1960,  Denver  voters  had  to 
decide  on  7  constitutional  amendments 
and  95  candidates  for  45  offices.  Oregon's 
ballot  is  so  long  and  confiislng  that  school- 
books  have  used  It  as  an  example  of  what 
not  to  do. 

In  Georgia,  a  one-party  State,  the  1960 
ballot  listed  candidates  for  43  offices,  rang- 
ing from  presidential  electors  to  county 
coroner,  plus  from  19  to  27  constitutional 
amendments,  depending  on  where  the  voter 
lived.  More  than  a  week  after  the  election, 
Georgia's  secretary  of  state  reported  that  86 
counties  had  not  yet  finished  the  count  and 
sent  In  official  returns. 

The  long-winded  language  of  amendments 
and  referendums  sometimes  Is  self-defeating. 


A  North  Dakota  official  says:  "I  believe  the 
tendency  Is  Just  to  vote  'No'  on  all  of  them 
Instead  of  taking  time  to  read  the  lengthy 
ballot."  New  Hampshire  and  California 
have  begun  using  simple  language  to  ask  a 
question  that  can  easily  be  answered  by 
"Yes"  or  "No." 

Even  In  States  that  use  short  ballots, 
things  are  confusing.  Oklahoma  In  1960  had 
four  ballots  of  different  colors.  The  separate 
ballots  listed  presidential  electors,  candi- 
dates for  Congress,  candidates  for  county  of- 
fices,  and  constitutional  amendments. 

THE  STRAIGHT  TICKET 

In  25  states,  the  voter  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  making  Just  one  mark  or  twisting  one 
lever,  signifying  that  he  wants  to  vote  for 
the  full  slate  of  candidates  of  his  party.  A 
great  many  voters  do  this. 

A  study  by  the  survey  research  center  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  says  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  is  more  likely  to  carry  the  en- 
tire slate  of  his  party  into  office  In  a  State 
where  It  Is  easy  to  vote  a  straight  ticket. 

Michigan's  voting  In  1960  illustrates  the 
point.  This  is  a  State  where  It  Is  easy  to  vote 
a  straight  ticket.  The  State  is  well  orga- 
nized by  Democrats  and  labor  unions.  John 
F.  Kennedy  carried  Michigan,  and  his  party 
made  virtually  a  clean  sweep  of  the  top  State 
offices.  Democratic  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  got  exactly  the  same  share 
of  the  statewide  vote  as  did  Mr.  Kennedy — 
51.2  percent. 

In  Minnesota,  one  of  the  24  States  where  It 
Is  harder  to  vote  a  straight  ticket,  the  story 
was  different.  Voters  went  through  the  list 
of  offices,  picking  the  men  they  wanted  and 
ignoring  parties.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
led  the  ticket  for  Democrats  with  57.8  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  Mr.  Kennedy  got  50.9  per- 
cent. Republicans  elected  a  Governor. 
Democrats  elected  a  lieutenant  governor. 
Democrats  lost  a  House  seat  they  previously 
had  held. 

Texas  has  a  problem  peculiar  to  Itself.  To 
cast  a  legal  ballot,  the  Texas  voter  must  run 
a  line  through  the  names  of  candidates  he 
does  not  want.  Thousands  of  Texans  failed 
to  do  this  in  1960  and  technically  cast 
"Illegal"  ballots.  Local  election  Judges 
worked  out  agreements  about  coimtlng  these 
ballots.  Sometimes  the  ballots  were  thrown 
out;  sometimes  they  were  corrected  and 
counted.  It  Is  estimated  that  100,000  Texans 
lost  their  votes. 

MORE     VOTES     THAN     VOTERS 

In  Texas,  Illinois,  and  a  few  other  States, 
there  were  charges  after  the  1960  election 
that  some  election  districts  came  up  with 
more  votes  than  there  were  voters  living  In 
the  districts. 

Each  State  has  Its  own  way  of  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  the  pro- 
cedure Is  spelled  out  In  the  election  laws.  If 
there  are  more  ballots  In  the  box  than  names 
on  the  poll  lists,  all  of  the  ballots  are  put 
back  Into  the  box  and  mixed  thoroughly. 
Then  the  district  manager  or  a  clerk  draws 
out  and  destroys  as  many  ballots  as  there  are 
In  excess  of  names.  After  that,  the  ballots 
are  counted. 

ELECTION     JUDGES 

All  states  give  considerable  power  to  local 
officials  In  setting  up  machinery  for  elections. 
Men  who  check  poll  books,  run  elections,  and 
count  the  votes  are  chosen  locally.  Many 
state  laws  specify  that  representatives  of 
both  major  parties  shall  be  present  at  the 
polls. 

Republican  complaints  about  the  1960  elec- 
tion often  arose  from  this  power  of  local  offi- 
cials. There  were  charges  that,  in  such  big 
Democratic  cities  as  Baltimore,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  and  Chi- 
cago, supposedly  Republican  poll  watchers 
were  not  always  Republicans.    Now  and  then. 
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they  turned  out  to  be  working  for  the  Demo- 
cratic city  administration,  or  were  former 
Democrats  themselves.  Hnml- 

in  the  south,  where  Democrats  are  domi- 
nant, the  laws  are  less  specific.  Mississippi 
SSt  on  commissioners  appoint  three  per- 
sons m  each  election  district  to  run  elections 

?h?uw  .pecifies  that  "^  ^^A^^'/^,  P^S! 

of  different  parties"   are   to  be  found,  the 

SLnSe"  shS^ot  be  of  the  same   party. 

rio  chaUengers  of  each  party  may  be  pres- 
ent when  the  managers  count  votes. 

This  works  out  in  unusual  ways.  In  tne 
State  election  of  1959,  Republicans  put  up  a 
Sldate  for  State  ««nate  In  Hinds  County, 
Miss.  He  was  beaten  by  about  6  to  1.  Jack- 
son  newspapers  on  the   day  after  election 

"^^iJf  counting  was  slower  at  the  level  of 
the  individual  box  than  had  been  expected. 
Some  workers  at  the  polls  compla  ned  of  Re- 
Dubllcan  observers  at  the  counting.  Insist- 
ing that  the  young  people  made  themselves 
objectionable  by  their  close  obfe",a*lo'^„°J 
the  counting,  making  nervous  the  clerks  not 
accustomed  to  such  steady  surveillance. 

"At  some  polls,  the  Republican  observers 
were  asked  to  leave  and  did  so.  At  others, 
they  remained  throughout.  Presence  of  ob- 
servers at  the  polls  is  legal  but  is  not  the 
usual  practice  here." 

RECOUNTS 

Only  two  States  have  provisions  for  virtu- 
ally automatic  recounts  of  close  elections^ 
In  south  Dakota,  a  margin  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  assures  a  recount  upon  request. 
In  New  Hampshire,  a  1-percent  margin  is 
close  enough.  Losing  candidates  need  only 
to  make  the  request— and  pay  a  fee,  which  is 
returnable  If  they  win. 

Oregon,  Alaska,  and  Michigan  grant  re- 
counts on  the  basis  of  a  petition  If  the  re- 
quest Is  accompanied  by  a  cash  deposit  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  work. 

In  most  other  States,  a  long.  slow,  and 
expensive  process  is  Involved.  Jn  O'^l^j?™;^ 
such  requests  are  handled  by  the  State  elec- 
tion board,  in  Delaware  by  the  Governor, 
in  many  States  by  the  sfret^y  of  stete^ 
Often  the  requests  are  dumped  into  the 
courts  for  a  long  battle.  Virginia  and  Mis- 
souri send  their  upperlevel  elevation  contests 
to  the  State  legislature. 

REMEDIES 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  should  be  done 
to  straighten  out  the  Nation's  tangled  elec- 
tion prci^edures.  Elections  are  a  Province  of 
State  governments.  Only  where  Federal 
officers  \re  Involved  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enter  the  field. 

Many  studies  are  being  made  by  groups  or 
private  citizens.  The  Republican  National 
Committee  Is  urging  the  work  forward,  set- 
ting up  groups  of  Its  own. 

Changes  are  being  made  constantly  by  the 
States.  Candidates  have  to  recheck  the  laws 
before  every  election.  Ballots  are  being 
shortened  The  use  of  voting  machines  is 
beSg  encouraged.  Half  the  votes  In  I960 
were  cast  by  machines.  But  an  expert  testl- 
flS  before  a  committee  in  Louisiana  that 
even  these  can  be  rigged. 

"Actually,  in  spite  of  the  differences  from 
State  to  State,  there  is  not  too  much  wrong 
with  the  election  laws"  says  one  official^ 
"Siey  are  not  too  bad.  It  is  the  enforcement 
ofthe  laws  and  the  general  attitude  toward 
elections  that  cause  trouble." 
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[From  Ufe  magazine,  Oct.  26.  1962] 

DIRTT  WORK  ON  THE  VOTING  MACHIOTS 

(By  Robert  D.  Loevy) 
(NOTE.-Robert  D.  Loevy  is  "^  Insta'uctor  In 
political  science  at  both  Johns  Hopkins  Unl- 
?erelty  and  Goucher  College.  His  special 
field  of  study  is  American  elecUon  cam- 
paigns.) 


About  half  of  all  the  votes  cast  f  c/o^  the 
country  on  November  6  will  be  registered  on 
voUng  machines.  Being  Americans  and  pos- 
ted therefore  of  Practically  ""n^l^^Jl 
faith  in  anything  mechanical.  U.8.  voters 
have  generally  applauded  the  ^creased  use 
of  these  machines.  A  vote  on  a  machlne- 
Bo  the  image  runs-is  a  vote  untouched  by 
human  hands  and  Is  not  subject  to  the  same 
WnTof  shenanigans  as  the  old-fashioned 
paper  ballot.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  al- 
ways the  case. 

The  technology  of  vote -stealing  has  kept 
right  up  with  everything  else  In  the  world 
and  methods  developed  to  circumvent  the 
machine's  strictly  nonpartisan  array  of 
levers,  wheels,  gears,  and  counters  now  have 
eained  wide  circulation. 

These    relatively    new    techniques,    when 
added  to  all  the  ancient  and  dUhonorable 
swindles  associated  with  paper  baUote.  may 
deprive  a  very  sizable  number  of  Americans 
of  their  right  on  election  day  to  a  free  and 
honest  ballot.     Some  of  the  fraudulent  tac- 
tics have  their  vrtdest  application  In  primary 
elections  only,  when  opposing  parties  tend  to 
wateh  each  other  less  closely,  but  many  are 
possible  at  any  time  because  of  ^ooee\jjii&^n 
l^al  election  laws.    Even  so.  New  York  s  non- 
nartlsan  Honest  Ballot  Association  has  estl- 
Lat?d  ^hft  in  the  elections  of  I960.  2  million 
votes  were  subverted  by  one  form  of  fraud  or 
another. 

The   Jam:    This  Is  the   generic   name  for 
the  most  common  form  of  machine  cheat- 
ing     Its  goal  is  simple:   to  slow  down  toe 
voting  at  the  very   time  when  most   inde- 
pendent   (l.e..  uncontrolled)    voters  tend  to 
show   up.     Political  bosses  know  very   well 
that  many  such  voters  have  only  a  limited 
amount   of   time   to   spend  at  the  PoUs— a 
half-hour  or  so  before  going  to  work  In  the 
morning;  a  quick  trip  before  or  after  dinner 
at   night.     So.   the  politlcos  move  blocs  of 
their  faithful— each  one  of  whom  makes  the 
line  longer  and  longer  and  takes  a  full  meas- 
ure  of   time   to   complete    his   voting— Into 
position    at    the    critical    time      Men    vrtth 
Jobs  to  get  to  and  parents  with  small  chil- 
dren to  worry  about  soon  grow  restless.    An 
important  number  give  up. 

If  the  human  Jam  does  not  work,  the  po- 
litical boss  can  always  try  to  dlscoiurage  vot- 
ers by  Jamming  the  machine  mechanically^ 
A  knowing  voter-accomplice  can  do  this  by 
forcing  the  voting  levers  into  a  position  that 
will  cause  the  machine  to  lock  when  he  pulls 
the  handle  to  register  his  vote.  Occasion- 
ally other,  less  subtle,  means  reportedly  have 
been  tried  In  attempts  to  Jam  the  ma- 
chines—including screwdrivers,  paper  clips, 
nails  and  toothpicks.  Clearing  the  Jam 
such  objects  could  cause  generally  should 
be  a  simple  matter.  But  it  can  take  pre- 
cious time  for  a  repairman  from  the  election 
board  to  reach  the  polling  place. 

The  demonstrations:  A  significant  num- 
ber of  voters  need  Instruction  in  how  to 
operate  a  voting  machine.  Particularly  to 
precincts  where  they  are  in  use  for  the  first 
time  A  precinct  worker,  representing  the 
dominant  poUtlcal  organlaaUon  accom- 
panies the  prospective  voter  into  the  booth, 
shows  him  how  to  pull  the  levers  and  work 
the  handle  to  tally  his  votes-and  then 
throws  open  the  curtain,  thereby  automatic- 
ally registering  a  "vote." 

Sometimes  a  particularly  dense  voter  has 
to  be  shown  three  or  four  times  how  to  work 
the  machine-and  three  or  four  extra  votes 
are  recorded  on  the  machine.  Though  de- 
tecting this  form  of  fraud  would  seem  to  be 
ludicrously  easy  for  even  a  halfway  compe- 
tent  poll  wateher.  the  sad  fact  is  that  in 
many  precincts  dominated  by  a  single  party 
the  opposition  through  laxity,  either  sends 
an  incompetent  observer  to  P^^rdts  inter- 
ests or  a  disloyal  one  who  Is  secretly  in  the 
the  pay  of  the  other  party. 


But  how  can  this  work  when  the  machtoe 
talTy  must  coincide  with  tbe  number  of  voter^ 
Bigned  in  on  the  registration  books?  This 
mKed  check  poses  no  serious  Problem^ 
Every  politician  knows  that  many  cimens 
don't  vote  for  every  office  on  the  ballot. 
Xor  candidates.  In  particular,  nearly  al- 
ways fall  to  get  as  many  votes  af,  the  °ia^°; 
candidates  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  But 
Se  mtoor  offices  are  highly  important  to  toe 
ward  politician  as  sources  of  power  and  ^ 
tronaee  Using  the  demonstration,  he  can 
SKp  Plent?  of  votes  Jor  his  minor  can- 
didates and  still  check  out  with  the  reglstra 

"°ThHarly  vote:  Sometimes  a  great  many 
voS'  arf  registered  before  the  ^IJ  even 
open  in  the  morning.  In  Jackson  County. 
Xh  m  1955,  there  were  99  more  votes  cast 
to  one  precinct  toan  toere  were  registered 
voters.  An  Investigation  Indicated  that  the 
counters  on  the  voting  machine.  Instead  of 
betog  set  at  zero  before  the  voting  began,  had 
been  set  at  a  higher  figure. 

Relying  on  past  experience,  the  riggers  had 
gambled  that  a  certain  Percentage  of  regis 
tered  voters  would  not  show  up.  and  they  set 
the  counters  ahead  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mscrepancy.  When  the  voters  did  turn  out 
m  greater  numbers  than  expected,  the  cheats 

were  exposed.  .       . 

m  Louisiana,  a  voting  machine  mechanic 
explained  in  detail  how  he  could  set  the 
counter  wheels  ahead  for  any  one  candidate, 
on  one  type  of  machine  it  is  a  simple  matter^ 
he  demonsti^ted.  to  paste  000  over,  say  099 
to  fool  the  election  Judge.  The  official  looks 
at  the  counter,  sees  it  set  at  what  looks  like 
zero  and  locks  the  machine.  When  the  vote 
Btarte  and  the  counters  begin  to  turn,  toe 
nasted  numbers  came  off. 

The  early  vote  fraud  Is  virtvially  Impossible 
to  perpetrate  on  the  new-model  voting  ma- 
chines. One  type,  for  example,  prlnto  both 
beginning  and  final  ballot  counte  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  which,  like  checks  printed  on  a 
check-writing  machine,  cannot  be  altered. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  older  models  stlU 
being  used  which  are  not  so  fraud-proor 

The   name  dropper:    Back   in   toe   1930  8, 
when  men  were  men  and  voting  machines 
were  novelties,  a  party  stalwart  In  Scranton, 
Pa    took  a  chisel  into  a  voting  booth  In^ 
attempt  to  remove  the  opposition  candidate's 
name.    In  Nashville,  at  about  the  same  time, 
nitric  acid  was  used  for  toe  same  purpose. 
Nowadays  the  methods  used  to  the  same  end 
are  perhaps  less  spectacular  but  more  effi- 
cient. ..  ^  „_ 
Black  tepe  is  stuck  over  a  name,  or  the  op- 
position's    name     card     Is     removed     and 
^tohed  for  anotoer.     However  It  is  done 
the  aim  of  name  dropping  is  simple:  if  your 
opponent's  name  isn't  on  the  face  of  the 
liachlne,  no  one  is  likely  to  vote  for  him. 

The  peekaboo:  Crooked  election  Judges 
have  found  It  simple  to  slash  the  curtain 
shielding  the  voter  so  they  can  peek  in  to  see 
who  votes  for  whom.  Such  techniques^e 
important  to  the  dishonest  politlca  boss, 
because  one  of  his  problems  is  that  his  sup- 
Dorters  may  inadvertentiy— or  deliberately— 
?Ste  for  the  "wrong"  man.  To  guard  against 
StSes  or  duplicity  he  has  t^e  curtato 
slashed  so  toat  the  faithful  are  fully  aware 
they  are  being  observed.  ^^^^^„c 

The  mickey  Ann:  This  is  a  rather  extreme 

technique,  but  Eugene  A.  ^^ul^^-  ^^[^f 
chief  clerk  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Super- 
vSors  of  Elections.  Insists  It  has  occurred. 
The  poll  wateher  from  the  opposing  party  Is 
SlppS  a  mickey,  usually  a  high-powered 
faxa«ve.  in  his  cJflee  so  that  he  is  indisposed 
several  minutes  at  a  time  at  frequent  tot«- 
vals.  With  toe  opposition  "watehdog  out 
of  toe  way.  toe  dishonest  poUticlan  has  more 
freedom  to  perform  his  ^nky-panky. 

The  simplest  and  possibly  most  Important 
way  in  which  voting  machines  are  *  used  to 
penetrate   frauds  is  for  dishonest   election 
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Judges  to  misread  deliberately  the  totals 
found  on  the  counters  when  the  machine  Is 
opened  after  the  polls  close.  It  takes  at  least 
two  very  alert  watchers  to  make  certain  that 
the  Judge  reading  the  totals  has  announced 
them  correctly  and  that  these  results  are 
then  correctly  transcribed  on  the  master 
tally.  On  the  newest  machines,  which  are 
equipped  with  an  elaborate  cross-counting 
system,  It  Is  all  but  Impossible  to  make  a 
crooked  tally  come  out  plausibly,  but  on  the 
older  machines  it  Is  no  great  task. 

Fanciful  as  these  techniques  are,  however, 
they  win  account  for  only  a  fraction  of  the 
votes  that  will  be  stolen  one  way  or  another 
next  week.  Most  of  the  trouble  will  still 
come  from  paper  ballots,  which  are  easily 
defaced  (and  thus  Invalidated)  by  crooked 
election  oCaclaLs.  The  chain  ballot  Is  the 
most  spectacular  and  effective  method  yet 
devised  to  defraud  an  electorate. 

A  party  worker  registers  to  vote  and  re- 
ceives a  ballot.  He  goes  into  the  voting 
booth  and  emerges  holding  a  neatly  folded 
blank  piece  of  paper  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  ballot  he  has  carried  into  the 
booth.  He  deposits  the  blank  in  the  ballot 
box.  His  unmarked  valid  ballot — now  hid- 
den in  his  pocket — he  takes  with  him.  After 
marking  it  appropriately,  he  gives  it  to  a 
compliant  voter,  who  puts  It  in  the  ballot 
box  and  returns  his  unmarked  valid  ballot 
to  the  party  worker,  who  marks  it  and  gives 
it  to  a  third  tame  voter.  And  so  on.  At 
the  price  of  one  ballot  (his  own)  the  party 
worker  has  won  disciplinary  control  over  a 
whole  chain  of  ballots;  he  is  insured  that 
each  ballot  is  marked  exactly  as  he  wishes. 

If  all  the  devices  mentioned  thus  far  seem 
to  Involve  only  a  relatively  small  and  there- 
fore unimportant  number  of  votes,  the  ulti- 
mate effect  should  not  be  minimized.  The 
crooked  politician  operates  on  a  principle 
that  apparently  escapes  the  average  voter. 
The  politician  does  not  scoff  at  one  vote.  He 
knows  what  one  vote  will  do. 

For  instance,  in  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion, Kennedy  lost  California  by  35,623  votes. 
If  he  had  gotten  one  or  two  more  votes  in 
each  of  the  State's  30,682  precincts,  he  would 
have  won  California.  Nationally,  If  the  GOP 
had  cast  Just  one  more  vote  in  each  precinct 
in  the  land,  Nixon  would  have  won  the  pop- 
ular vote  by  46,616,  instead  of  losing  by 
119,450. 

One  vote  is  all  the  dishonest  politician 
asks.  He  doesn't  care  whether  he  gets  It  by 
adding  an  Improper  one,  by  throwing  out  a 
proper  one  for  his  opponent,  or  by  keeping 
one   opposition   voter  away. 

It  is  doubtful  that  all  forms  of  vote  fraud — 
ancient  or  modern,  by  machine  or  paper  bal- 
lot— can  ever  be  eliminated.  But  as  the  voter 
goes  to  the  polls,  he  should  keep  in  mind 
these  six  rules  for  maintaining  honest  elec- 
tions in  his  community: 

1.  Dont  let  long  lines  dissuade  you  from 
voting. 

2.  Walt  out  a  Jammed  voting  machine. 
Report  any  Jammed  levers  immediately  and 
see  that  no  one  votes  on  the  machine  until 
it  Is  fixed. 

3.  Be  sure  your  election  board  has  me- 
chanics on  duty  for  breakdowns. 

4.  Check  your  voting  machines  for  slashed 
curtains,  name  tampering  or  any  damage. 

5.  Check  to  see  that  both  the  major  politi- 
cal parties  have  election  Judges  on  duty  at 
all  times. 

6.  In  paper  ballot  areas,  make  certain  you 
have  followed  exactly  all  the  rules  that  apply 
In  your  district.  And  insist  that  watchers 
from  both  parties  be  present  when  the  bal- 
lots are  counted. 

You  can  support  local  drives  to  have  new 
voting  machines  Installed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  may  not  be  absolutely  fraud- 
proof,  but  they  are  superior  to  paper  ballots. 
And  above  all,  follow  through  and  vote.  The 
crooked  politician  is  praying  you  won't. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Although  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  empha- 
sized tombstone  voting  and  other  frauds, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  main  purpose  of 
giving  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  the 
authority  now  proposed  is  to  enable  it  to 
look  into  all  types  of  voting  problems, 
and  that  the  scope  of  its  Investigations 
should  not  be  restricted  to  questions  of 
fraud,  but  really  is  based  more  on  giving 
all  persons  in  a  community  an  equal 
right  to  cast  their  ballots  and  have  them 
fairly  counted — which  is  fundamental  to 
life  in  America? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  Fundamentally, 
this  is  directed  to  one  large  area  of  vote 
denial,  because  a  vote  delayed  past  the 
hours  the  polling  place  is  open  is  a  vote 
denied;  and  that  happens,  too. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  overcome 
the  widespread  discriminations — whether 
they  be  on  account  of  race  or  religion  or 
national  origin  or  color,  or  even  political 
party — because  I  believe  some  civil  rights 
extend  to  the  two  political  parties.  In 
fact,  all  civil  rights  should  extend  to  the 
two  political  parties;  and  as  a  member 
of  one  of  America's  largest  minority 
groups.  I  say  that  somewhat  feelingly. 

During  its  floor  deliberations  on  title 
V  of  H.R.  7152.  the  House  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  forbid  the 
Commission  or  its  advisory  committees 
from  investigating  the  membership  prac- 
tices or  internal  operations  of  any  fra- 
ternal organization,  college  fraternity  or 
sorority,  private  club,  or  religious  organi- 
zation. This  amendment  was  prompted 
in  response  to  questionnaires  which  had 
been  sent  to  fraternities  and  sororities  at 
a  State  university  by  the  Commission's 
Utah  State  Advisory  Committee.  The 
questionnaire  sought  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  social  practices  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  located  on  the 
State  university  campus.  A  similar 
questionnaire  was  reported  as  having 
been  circulated  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Although  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that 
these  questionnaires  actually  go  beyond 
the  authority  granted  the  Commission 
and  its  State  advisory  committees  under 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957.  these  were 
certainly  most  unfortunate.  At  the  very 
least,  the  justification  for  the  Utah  State 
Advisory  Committee  inquiry  rested  on 
an  unusually  broad  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  "State  action."  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  on  this  question  is  a  reasonable 

one. 

As  president  of  a  national  college  fra- 
ternity for  more  than  4  years,  I  have  ob- 
served the  changes  which  are  occurring 
in  the  fraternity  and  sorority  worlds.  I 
have  observed  the  changes  made  in  the 
constitutions  and  rituals  of  fraternities 
and  sororities,  the  work  of  the  Interfra- 
temity  Conference,  and  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  courageous  position  taken 
by  faculties  and  boards  of  trustees  and 
boards  of  visitors  and  boards  of  regents 
and  by  the  students  themselves.  This 
problem  certainly  is  working  itself  out 
with  very  considerable  success,  through 


the  means  of  voluntary  action  and  vol- 
untary recognition  of  what  needs  in  all 
fairness  and  decency  to  be  done.  In  this 
area,  unquestionably  the  conscience  of 
those  involved  and  their  good  judgment 
and  their  courage  have  served  to  form 
and  to  formulate  a  procedure  which  has 
operated,  and  which  therefore  does  not 
require  coverage  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  point  will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  about  a 
point  he  has  not  yet  mentioned  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter;  namely, 
whether  the  provision  giving  this  In- 
creased authority  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  would  Interfere  with  con- 
gressional action,  in  determining  who 
was  properly  elected  and  who  was  not 
properly  elected;  or  would  It  interfere 
with  any  other  congressional  power? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No;  I  am  certain  that 
nothing  In  this  section  would  alter  or  af- 
fect or  otherwise  compromise  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  powers  of  the  voters  of 
the  United  States  In  connection  with 
the  election  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture— State  or  Federal — or  the  rights 
of  such  persons,  once  elected  by  the 
voters,  to  serve  without  limitation.  Inso- 
far as  this  section  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Congress  could 
Investigate  In  any.  way  it  saw  fit  into 
any  election. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Congress  could  still 
have,  unchanged  and  unaffected,  the 
right  to  Investigate  as  It  did  Into  the 
fitness  of  Its  Members  and  Into  the  man- 
ner and  legality  of  their  election. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  am  happy  to  3^eld. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
accurately  understood  the  distinguished 
Senator,  but  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  the  action  of  some  fraternities  and 
sororities  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
In  taking  down  racial  and  color  lines  was 
voluntary.  Was  that  the  Senator's  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  believe  that  ac- 
tion Is  voluntary.  In  the  same  frame- 
work of  my  remarks.  I  would  extend  the 
statement  to  Include  religious  Institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Though  my  own 
familiarity  with  that  field  is  not  great, 
the  two  or  three  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties with  which  I  have  consulted  on  the 
question  have  made  It  rather  clear  to 
me  that  where  they  have  yielded  to  the 
demand  to  take  down  racial  lines  or  to 
remove  religious  lines  or  color  lines  it 
has  been  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
State  authorities.  In  the  event  of  State 
Institutions,  or  the  governing  boards  in 
the  case  of  private  Institutions.  They 
were  required  either  to  take  that  course 
or  lose  the  right  to  have  a  chapter  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  that  would  be 
affected.  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
means  by  "voluntary  action"? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  I  said  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  problem  was  being 
solved  by  voluntary  action  of  the  frater- 
nities and  sororities  In  the  colleges 
through  the  action  of  the  faculties,  the 
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boards  of  trustees,  and  the  students 
themselves.  While  in  my  judgment  the 
Senator  Is  correct  that  at  times  deci- 
sions are  taken  by  State  universities 
which  they  feel  are  dictated  by  State 
law.  that  Is  the  lesser  portion  of  the  cases 
affected.  To  that  extent,  of  course,  the 
operation  of  a  State  law  has  led  to  some 
fraternities  and  sororities  making  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  they  will  abide  by 
the  law  of  the  State  as  it  affects  their 
operations  in  those  States  and  univer- 
sities, or  whether  they  will  remove  their 
fraternities  and  sororities  from  the  cam- 
pus.   There  has  been  some  of  that.    I 

admit  It.  ,^     ^       ,„ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  there  Is  still  a  choice. 
In  our  lives  we  make  choices  all  the  time 
either  to  comply  or  to  leave.  It  is  a 
hard  choice,  but  it  is  stUl  within  the 
realm  of  choice. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  can  easily  see  that 
there  is  room  for  the  operation  of  both 
philosophies— the  one  the  Senator  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  and  the  one 
which  I  have  mentioned.   But  in  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  which  has 
extended  to  some  three  or  four  different 
fraternities    and    sororities,    there    has 
been  no  case  In  which  pressure  has  not 
been  brought  either  by  the  State  au- 
thorities or  by  university  authorities,  in 
the  case  of  both  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions, or  by  the  trustees  of  the  In- 
stitution, as  In  private  institutions,  as 
contrasted  with  the  actual  admirustra- 
tlve  authorities.  . 

I  am  sure  from  what  the  disUnguished 
Senator  has  said  that  there  must  be 
other  cases  of  the  type  which  he  men- 
tioned. They  are  not  against  that  in  the 
slightest.  But  all  of  the  change  about 
which  I  know  anything— and  which  af- 
fects quite  a  nvimber  of  different  chap- 
ters in  two  fraternities  and  one  soror- 
ity—has  been  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
sure methods  which  I  have  mentioned, 
either  resulting  from  law  in  a  few  cases  or 
in  most  cases,  from  a  so-called  academic 
attitude  which  appears  to  be  any- 
thing but  academic  freedom,  but  is,  in- 
stead, academic  compvQslon  to  make 
young  people  conform  to  the  Ideas  of 
those  In  charge,  whether  they  wish  to  do 

so  or  not.  ,^  _ 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  For 
the  Record  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  am  not  questioning  at  all  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Senator's  statement.  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show,  as  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, the  existence  of  this  other  field, 
which  Is  not  a  pretty  thing  to  look  at. 
Instead  of  being  an  approach  based  up- 
on a  voluntary  attitude  or  upon  persua- 
sion. In  every  Instance  In  the  cases  with 
which  I  am  familiar  it  has  been  based 
upon  compulsion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Again  with  reference 
to  my  own  national  fraternity,  changes 
were  made  in  its  basic  doctrines,  its 
constitutions.  Its  rituals,  and  so  forth, 
voluntarily,  but  they  were  made  with 
full  awareness  of  the  growing  changes 
in  pubUc  attitudes  and  growing  altera- 


tions in  the  climate  of  opinion  in  the 
country.    They  were  not  dictated  by  any 
State   or   Federal   organization.     They 
were  not  dictated  by  the  trustees  of  any 
university.     They   were   fought  out  *n 
universities,  and  resulted  often  from  di- 
vergencies of  opinion  at  the  college  level, 
the  chapter  level.    But  I  do  not  recognize 
as  unwarranted  or  dictatorial  pressures, 
the  growing  weight  of  public  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  In  this  country  we 
have  to  make  that  decision.    Much  of 
what  Is  done  In  this  world  must  be  done 
because  someone  has  the  intestinal  In- 
vestiture to  apply  pressure.    Much  that 
is  bad  is  discontinued  because  someone 
has  had  the  intestinal  investiture  to  re- 
sist it.    Much  has  been  done  voluntarily. 
And  that  Is  the  kind  of  thing  to  which 
I  referred. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
whenever  the  change  was  made — as  It 
undoubtedly  has  been  in  many  cases— 
because  of  the  compulsion  of  the  type 
that  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  destructive 
of  the  right  to  free  selection  of  one's  as- 
sociates, and  to  that  degree,  harmful 
to  our  concept  of  free  selection  in  Amer- 
ican life.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  agrees 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  that  freedom 
of  choice  m  the  United  States  has  always 
had  many  limitations.  Some  of  the 
limitations  are  the  limitations  of  oppor- 
tunity. I  cannot  associate  with  the  peo- 
ple from  the  Senator's  State  of  Florida 
as  frequently  as  I  would  like  because 
geography  prevents  me  from  doing  so. 
I  cannot  associate  with  people  of  great 
wealth  because  I  cannot  afford  to  keep 
up  with  them.  I  cannot  associate  with 
many  people  for  many  reasons,  be  they 
economic,  geographic,  or  ethnic  groups, 
let  us  say.  such  as  Eskimos,  who  live  in 
remote  areas. 

As  the  Senator   from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  has  suggested  to  me, 
I  cannot  associate  as  freely  as  I  would 
like  with  those  who  speak  Portuguese. 
Fortunately  I  have  some  little  knowledge 
of  Spanish  and  am  able  to  speak  with 
some     Spanish-speaking     people.    But 
there  are  many  limitations  on  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  life  that  we  live.    Every 
limitation  has  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
tress about  it.    But  there  are  some  limi- 
tations which  seem  to  me  are  also  the 
result  of  a  search  for  a  just  and  fair 
feeling  between  man  and  his  fellowmen. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Knowing  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  I  do, 
I    cannot    conceive    of    the    Senator's 
choosing  close  intimate  associates,  such 
as  those  who  would  be  within  the  college 
fraternity  to  which  he  belonged,  except 
upon  the  basis  of  his  willingness  to  have 
that  association  and  his  desire  to  asso- 
ciate on  those  intimate  terms  with  those 
individuals.    I  firmly  beUeve  that  that 
is  the  only  sound  basis  upon  which  such 
organizations  should  exist,  and  it  is  for 
that  purpose  that  I  rose,  recognizing  the 
complete  truth  of  what  the  Senator  has 


said  in  the  field  to  which  he  has  limited 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator.    I 
feel  we  are  getting  somewhat  into  the 
area  of  philosophy,  or  perhaps  even  of 
metaphysics;  but  I  should  say  the  choice 
of  the  Senator,  as  well  as  mine,  is  made 
when  the  person   involved   chooses   to 
enter  or  not  to  enter  a  fraternity  or  a 
sorority,  if  the  fraternity  or  sorority  has, 
as  of  the  day  of  decision  or  choice,  estab- 
lished  a  set  of  rules   and  regulations 
which  it  has  adopted  because  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  both  discussed.    Then  if 
one  does  not  wish  to  associate  with  the 
group  in  that  fraternity  because  it  has 
adopted  rules  with  which  a  person  does 
not  agree,  he  has  the  freedom  of  choice 
not  to  join. 

One  also  has  an  absolute  choice  to  take 
any  man  or  woman  to  lunch  with  him 
without  requiring  it  to  be  an  organized 
or  an  unorganized  group.  I  was  perhaps 
too  rash  in  saying  any  man  or  woman, 
because  that  choice  is  limited  by  cir- 
cumstances of  which  the  Senator  and  I 
are  both  aware — our  wives  might  protest. 
But,  generally  speaking,  if  one  wants  to 
have  diimer,  he  may  have  dinner  with 
anyone;  but  he  cannot  have  dinner  in  a 
fraternity  house  vmless  he  has  joined  it, 
and  if  he  has  joined  it  he  has  recognized 
the  rules  which  prevailed  at  the  time  he 
joined. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  has  made  an  accurate  state- 
ment.   I  think  one  of  the  most  accurate 
parts  of  his  statement  is  that  one  joins 
on  the  basis  of  the  rules  of  membership 
existing  at  the  time  he  joins.    One  of  the 
very  wrong  things  about  this  whole  drive 
is  that  many  of  us  who  joined  fraterni- 
ties, and  many  women  who  joined  sorori- 
ties, upon  the  basis  of  the  regulations 
existing  at  the  time  they  joined,  now 
find  themselves  confronted  with  a  choice 
as  to  whether  they  wish  to  go  Into  the 
fraternity  or  sorority  houses  because  of 
compulsion  of  the  type  of  I  mentioned. 
A  different  kind  of  social  situation  has 
been   visited   upon   the   person   by   the 
younger  members  of  that  fraternity  or 
sorority.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  affecting 
for  the  worse  the  whole  setup,  which  I 
think  has  been  salutary.    I  have  seen  a 
great  good  come  out  of  fraternities  and 
sororities. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
nodding  his  head. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  nodding  my  head 
as  an  imderstanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  continue,  and  I  am 
willing  to  hear  him.  without  either  af- 
firming or  denying  what  he  is  saying  in 
the  course  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  a  fraternity  man. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  be  the  last  to  say  that  his 
fraternity  has  not  produced  good  results. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  One  of  the  good  results 
is  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  this  connection,  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  belong  to  one  of 
the  fraternities  to  which  I  happen  to  be- 
long, including  the  majority  leader  and 
various  other  Senators.  But  the  point  I 
make  is  that  it  Is  not  right  to  interfere, 
by  compulsion,  with  a  body  that  has 
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Then  the  Supreme  Court  met  without     nel  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  dur- 


done  a  great  deal  of  good  by  changtag  ™°^J2?veXTgislatTon  and  decided  ing  the  period  July  1.  1963.  to  February 

-^a^t^^L^wl^^hVrrvrp^^^  -^-.mg  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
. V,  „,..^  .u.r  ..hnn...nds  then  on  I^^^^d^jay^a  J^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^/^  ..^ered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

o^g^nii^tlon-upo-n  the  basis  of  the  rules  but  I  had  to  live  with  the  change.    That  follows: 


llSESSS:  -l-SSHi-sH; 


Exhibit  4 


mission  and  joining. 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  Senator  may  find 
some  refuge  in  the  statement  of  the 
Greek.  Menander.  that  "We  live,  not  as 
we  wish  to.  but  as  we  can."  or  as  we 
mvLst  I  accept  that  as  a  part  of  the  life 
which  is  offered  to  me.  including  asso- 
ciations of  what  I  beUeve  to  be  tolerance 
and  equity;  but  my  concept  can  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  another  human 
being;  and  I  respect  those  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  for  his  kindness.  Be- 
fore I  close.  I  wish  to  add  that  one  of  the 
things  that  I  find  wrong  in  the  whole 
philosophy  and  the  feeling  of  the  current 
philosophy  that  rages  in  the  land  is  that 


want  people  to  live  as  they  would  Uke 
but  they  want  to  make  them  live  as  they 


had  the  last  guess. 

A     PERMANENT     CIYIL     RIGHTS     COMMISSION 

The  future  of  the  CivU  Rights  Com- 
mission since  its  inception  7  years  ago 
has  been  an  uncertain  one  at  best — some- 
what reminiscent  of  the  "Perils  of 
Pauline."  Unless  the  Commission  is 
made  permanent,  it  will  continue  to  have 
difficulties  in  recruiting  and  retaining  top 
caliber  personnel.  Each  time,  as  the 
Commission  draws  close  to  its  demise,  it 
is  confronted  with  a  flurry  of  resigna- 
tions. What  I  am  saying  is  not  intended 
as  a  reflection  on  the  dedication  of  the 
Commission's,  employees.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary,  rather,  on  a  system  which 
saves  it  from  extinction  only  after  an 
11th    hour    reprieve.     While    Congress, 


Title 


Date 
separated 


the  advocates  of  these  proposals  do  notl    sometimes  in  the  face  of  Executive  in 


difference,  has  never  let  the  Commission 
expire — by   attaching   riders   to   appro- 


must,  and  then  establish  the  rules  by|    priations  bills  in  1959  and  1961.  Con 


which  they  must  live.  It  is  that  philos- 
ophy against  which  I  vigorously  rebel 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
The  conditions  vmder  which  we  live, 
whether  by  choice  or  because  we  must, 
are  a  part  of  the  problems  which  a  legis- 
lative body  must  face,  since  we  are  so 
often  the  ones  who  must  lay  down  the 


gress  assured  2 -year  extensions  of  the 
Commission's  life.  In  1963.  the  vehicle 
of  a  year's  salvation  was  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Ma- 
son— it  has  never  squarely  faced  the  issue 
of  whether  it  wants  a  permanent  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Mason 
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Mr,  President, 


conditions,  and  then  accept  the  condi-     ever  obtained  any  relief,  but  the  Civil 
tions  which  are  laid  down,  because  the     Rights  Commission  did. 

'^  — -  Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     I   believe   she 

did. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts advises  me  that  Mrs.  Mason 
got  relief.     So  I  assume  she  is  happy, 
too. 
While  It  is  true  that  both  political 


majority  prevails— ultimately,  I  hope 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  the  ti- 
tle which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  discussing  would  not  necessarily  affec^ 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  re* 
f erred  to.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  at  all.  because  w^ 
are  covering  a  situation  not  covered  bi[ 
that  title  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  discussed  situations  which 
would  prevail  in  fraternities  and  so| 
rorities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  reason  I  venf 
tured  into  the  field  was  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  mentioned  this  as  i 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  reasons  why  we  Intro- 
duced the  bill  to  make  the  Commission's 
life  permanent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  comment.  I  believe  he  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  attacking  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  because  while  other  provisions  in  the 


P""!?.?'!'!.^^.,!;'  '?1'^  '?«»  Sl,t',°™^    blli'lS?  hl^.  made  more  seme  to  the 


to  make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a 
permanent  body.  Congress  has  failed  to 
honor  these  pledges. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Com- 
mission's uncertain  lifespan  seriously  af- 
fects its  ablUty  to  hire  and  retain  com- 
petent personnel.  During  the  period 
July  1, 1963.  to  February  29, 1964,  31  per- 
sons left  the  employ  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  When  one  considers  that 
the  staff  Is  limited  to  76  employees,  it 


much  of  the  change,  so  far  as  I  kno^     J^^^J^j    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^nd  secretarial 

employees,  the  vast  majority  were  pro- 
fessional personnel,  attorneys,  analysts, 
and  investigators.    During  the  month  of 
September  1963  alone,  when  the  Com- 
r^'r.r^^^  u,"flnt  tn  Uve  Whether  in  a  peacQ-     mission  was  scheduled  to  go  out  of  busi- 
?Sl  fentle  and  S)nsrru^^^^^^^^^  way  of  lif0.     ness,  10  members  of  its  staff  were  ^pa 
c^'J.nv  ;pr..r.ns  want  to  say  how  the     rated.    In  time,  of  course,  the  vacant  po 


untary 
I  was  c 

much  Oi  i,"^-  =.-.  —  —  1 

anything  about  it  is  concerned,  has  beeh 
far  from  voluntary,  and  my  discussion 
related  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  state  that,  under  the  pr^ 
vailing    philosophy,    regardless   of   ho 


so  many  persons  want  to  say 

people  must  Uve.   It  is  that  whichi  rebisl 

against  so  strenuously. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senatot. 
We  live  under  certain  rules  until  they  ate 
changed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  The(n 
we  live  under  different  rules.  I  was  on^e 
an  assistant  district  attorney  when  the 
salary  from  that  job  was  tax  exem|>t 
from  Federal  income  tax,  I  liked  the 
whole  idea  very  much,  because  I  was  not 
paying   any   tax   on  my   small   salary. 


sitions  have  been  filled.  But  the  effect 
of  such  a  heavy  turnover  on  the  con- 
tinuity and  effectiveness  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  cannot  help  but  make  itself 
felt.  It  is  a  real  credit  to  the  dedication 
and  skill  of  those  who  have  remained 
that  the  Commission  has  continued  to 
perform  its  tasks  as  well  as  it  has. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, a  list  showing  separated  person- 


advocates  and  opponents  because  of  im- 
mediacy, hardly  any  section  in  the  bill 
has  a  greater  potential  for  usefulness 
than  this  one.  The  Senator  has  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  thinking 
and  planning  of  a  bill  which  In  his  opin- 
ion—with which  I  agree— should  result 
in  permanency  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  true  that  no 
agency  can  establish  proper  priorities 
nor  plan  long-range  studies  when  its  con- 
tinued existence  hangs  by  a  thread.  Fur- 
thermore, when  an  agency  is  scheduled 
to  close  up  operations,  it  must  phase  out 
its  programs  to  prepare  for  its  termina- 
tion. It  is  a  terrible  waste  when  the 
agency  must  recoup  its  energy  and  set  up 
a  new  staff. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  has  allowed 
the  VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  be 
a  pawn  in  legislative  maneuvering.  Year 
after  year  a  1-  or  2 -year  extension  of  the 
Commission's  life  has  been  an  inade- 
quate substitute  for  no  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Such  shabby  treatment  must  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  taken  off  the  poUtical  trading  block 
and  allowed  to  get  down  to  the  urgent 
business  of  civil  rights. 

The  argvmient  is  often  made  that  Con- 
gress will  lose  control  over  the  Commis- 
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sion  by  giving  it  permanency.  This  Is 
fallacious.  The  Commission,  like  au 
Government  agencies,  must  undergo 
careful  scrutiny  when  it  comes  to  Con- 
gress for  its  annual  appropriations.  If 
Congress  were  dissatisfied  with  the  op- 
erations of  the  Commission,  it  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  bringing  about  changes 
in  the  Commission's  scope  and  author- 
ity Of  course,  in  the  worst  eventuality 
it  could  end  the  Commission's  life  at  any 

time.  .      . 

Finally,  an  agency  which  is  in  constant 
fear  of  demise  is  not  a  bold  and  imagina- 
tive agency.    It  cannot  face  up  to  the 
challenges  of  a  vital  issue  such  as  civil 
rights.    The   need   for  survival   breeds 
habits  of  caution  and  compliance.    Con- 
fiict  and  controversy  are  avoided  in  the 
interest  of  bureaucratic   self-preserva- 
tion    When  Congress  stirs,  the  Com- 
mission shakes.    When  the  Department 
of    Justice    issues   an   admonition,    the 
Commission     gets     the     jitters.    This 
should  not  be.    The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission merits  a  permanent.  Independent 
existence.    It  deserves  a  greater  degree 
of    autonomy.    How    can    it    hope    to 
evaluate  the  desegregation  policies  prac- 
ticed  by  the  other  Federal  agencies  which 
it  is  expected  to  do  when  its  sphere  of 
operations  is  limited  by  barriers  erected 
by  the  agencies  in  question? 

The  efforts  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  hold  public  hearings  in  Mis- 
sissippi are  a  graphic  illustration  of  what 
I  am  talking   about.     In  reciting  the 
events  in  the  Mississippi  episode,  I  do  so 
not  to  apportion  blame  on  either  the 
Commission  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice—the principal  parties  in  the  inci- 
dent    There  is  some  merit  in  the  argu- 
ments raised  by  both.    It  is  rather  to 
point  out  some  of  the  problems  that  exist 
when  an  independent   agency   without 
pei-manency  or  sufficient  autonomy  sets 
out  to  do  a  difficult  job. 

After  3  years  of  careful  investigation, 
the  Commission  scheduled  a  public  hear- 
ing in  Mississippi  in  October  1962.    The 
Department  of  Justice  urged  its  post- 
ponement because  of  events  surrounding 
the  admission  of  James  Meredith  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi.    The  hearmg 
was  reset  for  December  1962,  and  post- 
poned again  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment. The  Commission  then  planned 
its    hearings    in    Mississippi    for    late 
January  1963,  on  the  subjects  of  voting 
discrimination,  economic  reprisal,  school 
segregation.  Federal  assistance  programs 
and  other  matters.    The  Department  of 
Justice  intervened  once  again— this  time 
principally  on  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
mission's presence  in  Mississippi  might 
prejudice  the  Government's  case  against 
Governor  Bamett  and  hamper  the  De- 
partment's work  in  the  State.   It  was  also 
claimed  that  the  Commission  was  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  the  Department  in 
certain  areas. 

A  most  informative  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence exists  on  the  subject.  On  De- 
cember 15, 1962,  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  wrote  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, to  explain  his  reasons  for  opposing 
the  Commission's  plan  to  hold  public 
hearings  in  Mississippi.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  Attorney 


General  Kennedy  may  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Omci  OF  THE  Attornet  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  15.  1962. 
Dr  John  A.  Hannah, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Hannah:  In  accordance  with  the 
very  satisfactory  cooperation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Commission  staff  and  the  CivU 
Rights  Division.  I  have  been  informed 
through  Mr.  Berl  Bernhard  of  the  Commls- 
slon's  intention  to  hold  public  hearings  In 
Mississippi  at  the  end  of  January. 

I  understand  that  the  Commission  Intends 
to  hold  hearings  on  a  broad  scale,  covering  a 
range  of  subjects  including  discrimination 
in  voting  rights,  economic  reprisals  against 
Negroes  discrimination  in  the  educational 
system  in  Mississippi,  the  Impact  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  programs  in  the  State,  and  other 

matters.  „.i.     ,-.  ^ 

I  fully  recognize  the  reasons  for  the  Com- 
mission's desire  to  hold  public  hearings  In 
Mississippi  I  also  understand  why  the  Com- 
mission does  not  feel  that  the  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  State  relieves 
the  Commission  of  its  separate  responsibility 
to  determine  the  facts  for  itself,  and  to  re- 
port on  them  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 

Nevertheless.  I  have  a  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise the  Commission  that  it  is  my  Judgment 
that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  JusUce 
might  be  severely  hampered  by  hearings  held 
by   the   Commission   In  Mississippi   at   this 
time     As  the  Commission  knows,  we  are  still 
engaged  in  very  far  reaching  and  Important 
lltigaUon  against  the  State  and  public  ofH- 
clals  of  Mississippi.    The  most  important  of 
these  pending  matters  Is  the  criminal  con- 
tempt citations  which  we  have  been  instruc- 
ted by  the  court  of  appeals  to  bring  against 
Governor  Barnett  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
Johnson.     But  these  are  not  the  only  mat- 
ters    Oui  chief  marshal.  James  P.  McShane, 
has  been  indicted  by  a  Mississippi  grand  jury 
for  inciting  a  riot  on  the  camptis  of  the  uni- 
versity.   A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
also  been  Indicted  for  action  taken  In  the 
course  of  his  duties  In  preserving  order  on 
the  campus.    Both  Mr.  McShane  and  Deputy 
Attorney    General    Katzenbach    have    been 
named  as  defendants  in  clvU  Utlgatlon  in- 
volving some  of  these  same  matters. 

While  there  has  been  no  public  announce- 
ment the  Commission  should  know  that  we 
have  felt  it  necessary,  because  of  my  per- 
sonal involvement  and  that  of  my  aides  in 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  riot  at  the  uni- 
versity on  September  30  and  October  1,  to 
retain  special  counsel  to  present  the  con- 
tempt proceedings  against  Governor  Barnett 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  work  of 
the  Department  in  meeting  Its  responsibili- 
ties    and   particularly    in    prosecuting   the 
criminal  contempt  case  against  the  Governor, 
might  well  be  prejudiced  by  public  hearings 
now  in   the  area  of  race  relations  by  any 
Federal  agency  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
For  example,  counsel  for  Governor  Bamett 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Johnson  wlllun- 
questlonably   demand   a  jury   telal.     Wh Ue 
there  is  doubt  that  the  court  will  hoW^^^^f^ 
by  Jury  to  be  necessary,  It  may  be  that  the 
court  will  order  this  action.   J^  It  does,  I 
am  confident  that  the  claim  will  be  niade 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  working 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  publicly  to 
prejudice   the  State  of  Mississippi   and  its 
officials    in    the   minds    of   the   jury.     The 
charge  would  probably  be  made  In  any  event 
that  the  hearings  would  prejudice  the  court, 
and  the  court  might  well  be  embarrassed  It- 
self, regardless  of  what  charges  were  mafle, 
at  contemporaneovis  hearings. 


While  there  would  obvibusly  be  no  sub- 
stance to  such  charges,  I  think  that  In  a 
matter  of  this  great  national  importance,  In- 
volving as  it  does  the  Governor  of  one  of  the 
States  on  a  question  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility, even  the  appearance  of  impropriety  or 
questionable  ethical  conduct  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  avoided. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  at  this  time  give 
the  Commission  any  firm  guess  as  to  when 
the  pending  court  matters  will  be  resolved. 
I  think  that  it  is  probable  that  in  the  crim- 
inal contempt  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
will  hold  a  pretrial  session  sometime  in  Jan- 
uary. At  that  time  the  question  of  a  Jiiry 
trial,  and  the  question  of  hearing  dates  and 
procedvu-es  should  be  answered. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that,  at 
least   on    all    questions   concerning   Federal 
programs,  the  work  of  the  Commission  sUff 
oould  continue,  and  a  report  could  be  pre- 
pared, without  any  need  for  public  hearings 
in  the  State.     In  this  connection,  I  am  In- 
formed that  In  a  number  of  Instances  the 
material  to  be  covered  by  the  Commission's 
hearings  In  other  areas  (such  as  voting,  eco- 
nomic reprisals,  etc.)    does  In  fact  overlap 
with  work  being  done  here  In  the  Depart- 
ment.    For  example,  I  understand  that  when 
Mr  Clyde  Ferguson  gave  us  the  names  of  the 
three    counties    in    which    voting    problems 
were  to  be  explored,  it  developed  that  we  had 
two  complaints  prepared  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties, had  been  conducting  active  and  con- 
tinuing negotiations  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  In  the  second,  and  had  com- 
menced preliminary  Inquiries  In  the  third. 
In  addition,  several  of  the  Instances  of  spe- 
cific denials  of  the  right  to  vote,  or  of  re- 
prisals, are  covered  by  pending  suits.     I  rea- 
lize that  this  Is  not  a  complete  reason  for 
the  Commission  to  refrain  from  making  Its 
own  investigation.    On  the  other  hand,  It 
does  seem  to  me  to  be  relevant  In  balancing 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
moment.  ,    . 

I  would  be  most  happy.  If  the  Commission 
wishes,  to  meet  with  it  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter of  great  importance. 
Sincerely, 

RoBXRT  F.  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
reply  for  the  Commission,  Chairman 
Hannah  regretted  but  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced In  the  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment. He  did  suggest  that  the  Commis- 
sion "has  a  vital  service  to  perform  in 
Mississippi  and  that  we  would  be  remiss 
in  our  duties  if  we  did  not  contmue  our 
Investigations."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reply  from  Commissioner 
Hannah  of  January  2,  1963,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  2,  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  Com- 
mission is  appreciative  of  the  candid  expres- 
sion of  yo\ir  views  In  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 15  1962.  The  arguments  you  advance 
against  the  Commission's  plans  to  conduct  a 
public  hearing  in  Mississippi  in  January  1963 
are  cogent  ones.  The  Department's  respon- 
sibiUty  is  formidable  and  the  Commission 
has  no  wish  to  add  to  yovir  bxirden.  At  the 
same  Ume,  the  Commission  appreciates  your 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  respon- 
slblllUes  which  we  cannot  Ignore. 

In  formulating  plans  to  meet  its  respon- 
slbUltles,  the  Commission  has  made  every  ef- 
fort to  avoid  complicating  the  Department  s 
task     The  problems  In  Mississippi  are  grave 
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ones  for  the  Nation  and  they  pose  special  dif- 
ficulties for  the  simultaneous  discharge  of 
our  respective  duties.  You  suggest  that  the 
dual  presence  in  Mississippi  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commission  might  lead  to  com- 
plaints of  harassment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however  groundless  such  com- 
plaints might  be.  More  important,  of  course. 
Is  your  concern  that  our  presence  In  the 
State  might  prejudice  or  give  the  appearance 
of  prejudicing  the  outcome  of  yoiir  litiga- 
tion. Faced  with  the  possibility  of  such  dam- 
age to  oiu-  common  cause,  the  Commission 
would  be  remiss  not  to  yield  to  your  request 
to  forgo,  for  the  time  being,  Ita  scheduled 
public  hearing. 

We  must  state  in  all  candor  that  this  de- 
cision is  difficult  for  us,  since  our  prelimi- 
nary investigations  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  sltviation  in  Mississippi  which  urgently  de- 
mands the  factfinding  activities  the  Com- 
mission is  imlquely  able  to  provide. 

As  you  know.  Congress  created  the  Com- 
mission expressly  to  investigate  denials  of 
equal  protection  wherever  and  however  they 
exist  in  our  Nation.  Almost  since  Its  incep- 
tion, the  Commission  has  been  receiving  com- 
plaints alleging  racial  discrimination  In 
Mississippi.  Staff  investigators  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  State  since  1959.  Evidence  pro- 
duced over  a  period  of  several  years  impelled 
the  Commission  to  schedule  a  public  hearing 
In  Mississippi  in  October  1962.  This  hearing 
was  postponed  at  the  Department's  request 
due  to  events  surrounding  the  then  pending 
admission  of  Mr.  Meredith  to  the  University 
of  Mississippi.  The  hearing  was  rescheduled 
for  December  1962  and  then  postponed  again 
until  January  1963  to  avoid  complicating  the 
task  of  the  Department.  While  recognizing 
the  need  for  those  postponements,  the  Com- 
mission feels  that  neither  the  delay  nor  the 
events  in  Mississippi  which  precipitated  It  re- 
lieves the  Commission  of  Its  responslbllltes. 
While  the  Department  has  the  power  to 
prosecute  and  is  the  executive  agency  with 
prime  responsibility  for  taking  action  to 
eliminate  specific  deprivations  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  Conamlsslon  also  has  statu- 
tory obligations  It  must  discharge.  Addi- 
tionally, we  feel  that  our  public  hearings 
conducted  in  many  States  have  served  to 
acquaint  both  Federal  and  State  officials  and 
the  local  public  with  relevant  facts  which 
can  lead  to  correction  at  all  levels. 

It  has  been  our  conclusion  that  the  sched- 
uled hearing  would  Isolate  the  facts  and 
circumstances  responsible  for  civil  rights  de- 
nials in  Mississippi,  and  would  produce  the 
evidence  necessary  to  fulfillment  of  our  stat- 
utory duty,  including  the  formulation  of 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress.  In  addition.  It 
would  serve  to  acquaint  citizens  of  Missis- 
sippi with  many  conditions  which  by  and 
large  may  be  unknown  to  them. 

The  evidence  at  hand  suggests  that  the 
few  persons  in  Mississippi  who  have  spoken 
out  for  law  and  order  have  been  subjected 
to  increasing  harassment  and  Intimidation. 
This  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  the 
courageous  members  of  our  Mississippi  Ad- 
visory Committee,  who  have  consistently 
urged  us  to  hold  hearings  In  the  State.  This 
committee,  composed  of  both  white  and 
Negro  native  Bdlsslsslpplans,  has  shown  great 
courage  In  the  discharge  of  Its  authorized 
function  in  the  face  of  unusual  difficulties, 
and  we  cannot  dismiss  lightly  our  obligation 
to  support  them  and  other  advisory  com- 
mittees In  like  circtunstances. 

These  factors  have  compelled  the  Conunis- 
Blon  to  conclude  that  it  has  a  vital  service 
to  perform  In  Mississippi  and  that  we  would 
be  remiss  In  our  duties  if  we  did  not  con- 
tinue our  Investigations.  But  in  view  of 
your  opinion,  the  Commission  will  again 
postpone  Its  scheduled  hearing  In  Mississippi 
to  avoid  embarrassment  to  the  Department 
or  the  Judiciary.     We  will,  of  covu-se,  press 
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our  current  investigations  vigorously  to  the 
end  that  our  reports  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  will  be  soundly  conceived 
and  thoroughly  documented. 

Your  offei  to  meet  with  the  CommlsElon 
to  discuss  this  matter  of  great  public  im- 
portance Is  appreciated  deeply.  While  such 
a  meeting  does  not  seem  necessary  at  this 
time,  it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  we  carry  out  our 
factfinding  activities  in  Mississippi. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Hannah, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
21,  1963,  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
when  asked  in  a  news  conference  if  he 
felt  the  Mississippi  hearings  should  be 
delayed  any  longer,  said  "No."  He  fur- 
ther said: 

Anytime  any  hearing  that  they  feel  ad- 
vances the  cause  or  meets  their  responsibility 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
law,  then  they  should  go  ahead  and  hold  it. 

The  President's  statement  was  inter- 
preted by  the  Commission  as  an  indica- 
tion that  they  could  go  ahead  with  their 
planned  hearings  in  Mississippi.  A 
check  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
revealed  that  the  Department  still  op- 
posed the  Commission  holding  a  public 
hearing  in  Mississippi.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mission had  been  rebuffed  for  a  fourth 

time. 

A  letter  outlining  the  Department's 
view  on  the  question  was  sent  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  Chairman  Hannah  on 
I  March  26,  1963.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
!  sent  that  the  letter  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  Attoenet  General. 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  26, 1963. 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Hannah:  In  view  of  the  question 
asked  the  President  In  his  news  conference 
last  week.  I  have  been  asked  through  Mr. 
Berl  Bernhard  whether  there  has  been  any 
change  In  the  sltiiatlon  which  affects  my 
views  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Commission 
holding  public  hearings  In  Mississippi  at  this 
time. 

In  my  view,  the  reasons  against  such  a  step 
which  are  set  forth  In  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 15  to  you  on  this  subject  are  still  valid. 
Preliminary  motions  In  the  contempt  case 
before  the  court  of  appeals  have  been  argued. 
One  of  the  major  matters  under  submission 
to  the  court  now  is  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  jury  trial  will  be  necessary.  Although 
the  Department  expressed  Its  view  to  the 
coiirt  that  trial  by  Jury  Is  not  necessary,  the 
court  has  thus  far  given*  no  Indication  of 
what  its  views  are  on  this  question. 

While  this  case  Is  pending,  I  continue  to 
hold  the  view  that  a  public  hearing  In 
Mississippi  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
would  not  be  appropriate.  In  the  meantime, 
I  hope  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  staff 
can  continue  as  In  the  past  on  the  question 
of  the  operation  of  Federal  programs  In 
Mississippi  as  elsewhere. 

If  the  Commission  wishes  to  meet  with  me 
or  my  representatives  concerning  any  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Missis- 
sippi, In  connection  with  voting  matters  or 
otherwise,  I  would  be  glad  to  arrange  that  at 
your  request. 

Sincerely, 

ROBXRT  F.  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
later,  the  Commission  was  attending  a 
hearing  in  Indianapolis.  The  disap- 
pointment over  being  unable  to  go  to 
Mississippi,  coupled  with  a  series  of  tragic 
occurrences  in  that  State,  provided  the 
catalyst  for  the  now  famous  but  still 
much  misunderstood  interim  report  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  in  Mississippi,  of  April  16, 
1963. 

The  reaction  to  that  report  has  been 
vehement  and  generally  unfavorable.  It 
has  become  the  principal  target  for  op- 
ponents of  the  Commission  who  cite  it 
as  perhaps  the  most  extreme  example 
of  the  Commission's  bias  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  The  Commission  did  not. 
as  is  widely  assumed,  advocate  or  de- 
mand that  Federal  funds  be  cut  off  pe- 
remptorily from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
What  the  Commission  said  is  as  follows: 

We  urgently  request  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  consider  seriously  whether  leg- 
islation Is  appropriate  and  desirable  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  contributed  by  citi- 
zens of  all  States  not  be  made  available  to 
any  State  which  continues  to  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and.  further,  that  the  President  ex- 
plore the  legal  authority  he  possesses  as 
Chief  Executive  to  withhold  Federal  funds 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  until  the  State 
of  Mississippi  demonstrates  Its  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  is  this  not  precisely  what  would 
be  accomplished  by  title  VI  of  HJl.  7152? 
Is  it  such  a  radical  and  dictatorial  pro- 
posal after  all? 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Members  might 
refresh  their  memories  of  the  contents 
of  this  "notorious"  document,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  report 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  in  the-State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. April  16,  1963,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Interim  Report  or  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights 

Pvirsuant  to  Its  statutory  duty  to  submit 
reports  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  at 
such  times  as  either  the  Commission  or  the 
President  shall  deem  desirable,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  submits  the  fol- 
lowing special  report  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi: 

Since  October  1962,  the  open  and  flagrant 
violation  of  constitutional  guarantees  In 
Mississippi  has  precipitated  serious  conflict 
which,  on  several  occasions,  has  reached  the 
point  of  crisis.  The  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  become  Increasingly  alarmed 
at  this  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  Each 
week  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the  danger  of 
a  complete  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
shot,  set  upon  by  vicious  dogs,  beaten,  and 
otherwise  terrorized  because  they  sought  to 
vote.  Since  October,  students  have  been 
fired  upon,  ministers  have  been  assaulted, 
and  the  home  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
State  advisory  committee  to  this  Commis- 
sion has  been  bombed.  Another  member 
and  his  wife  were  Jailed  on  trumped  up 
charges  after  their  home  had  been  defiled. 
Even  children,  at  the  brink  of  starvation, 
have  been  deprived  of  assistance  by  the  cal- 
lous  and  discriminatory  acts  of  Mississippi 
officials  administering  Federal  funds. 
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All  this  affronts  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 

*^°:S;e  commission  Is  fully  aware  that  the 
administration  has  followed  developments  in 
jSSilppl  Closely,  that  It  has  taken  stong 
fl^d  vigorous  action  In  assuring  that  viola 
tore  of  Federal  law  are  Prosecuted,  and  that 
court  orders  are  enforced.    Despite  the  dlll- 
eent   and  aggressive  handling  of   each   ca^e 
Zn  h^  Xn,  the  Nation  must  be  con- 
JtrnedThat  the  pattern  of  unlawful  actlv- 
ftv  Shows  no  sign  of  abating.     Moreover,  9 
yJars  SSr  the  Supreme  Court  unanlmov^ly 
decided  that  segregation  in  public  elemen- 
SSy  and  secondly  schools  violates  the  equal 

^tectlon  clause  of  the  Constitution    Mls- 
Ssslppl  has  taken  no  step  to  comply  with  the 

^*linceiro?Jnizatlon,  t^e  Commission  ha. 
been  deeply  concerned  ^th  developments^n 
MiaslsslDDl      Its  hearing  scheduled  for  uc- 
JSS  19^62  in  that  State  was  a^st  post^ned 
S  toe  request  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  united  States  and  flnaUy  canceledL    On 
March  26,   the   Attorney  Oeneral^  after  re- 
fPTTlne  to  the  Barnett  case,  stated: 
'^hli?thls  case  is  pending,  I  conttoue  to 
hold  the  view  that  a  public  hearing  In  Missls- 
rtDDl  by  the  ClvU  Right*  Commission  would 
Sbe  appropriate.    In  the  meantime  I  ho^ 
toat  the  work  of  the  Commission  staff  c^ 
continue  as  in  the  past  on  the  q^e«tlon  of 
the  operation  of  Federal  programs  in  Mlssls- 

^^^^ii::&rb^''S.;commissionha.r^v^ 
mare  than  100  complainte  from  Ml^stesippi 
alleging  denials  of  constitutional  rights.  In- 
?«tiwtlon  of  these  oomplalnte,  reports  of 
:S  iSlradvisory  committee  and  ^her  e^- 
dence  confirm  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
S>n  that  prompt  and  Arm  action  Is  now 
reoulred  The  Commission  has  concluded 
^animously  that  only  ^^^her  «t«p6  by  J^! 
Federal  Government  can  arrest  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Constitution  In  Mississippi^ 

-Jhe  Commission  notes  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  em- 
p^oyi^^e  force  necessary  to  aasure  com- 
?UanS  With  the  court  decrees  In  the  UnU 
verslty    of   Mississippi  case.     It  is   nilndful 
ofthe  unequivocal  public  statements  of  the 
^es^derexpr^sslng    his    ^^-^^^J^ 
criminatory    practices    are    morally    wrong. 
?S^?SUlon,  nevertheless   believe  that 
the   President   should,   consistent  with   his 
SLututlonal  and  statutory  authorlty^m- 
^^  to  the  fullest  the  legal  and  ^oral  powCTS 
S  his  office  to  the  end  that  American  oitlaen- 
Slp  will   not  continue  to  be  d^ed  In 
Mississippi.    We  urgently  request  that^ 

1  The  President  formally  reiterat*  his 
concern  over  the  Mississippi  situation  by  re- 
S«tii  aU  persons  in  that  State  to  jo^  g 
OTOtectlng  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens,  and.  In 
SSan'e  wlth\ls  duty  to  tak«  ^re  t^^t 
the  laws  be  falthfxUly  executed,  by  dlrecung 
Sem  to  comply  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

2  The  President  continue  and  strengthen 
his  administration's  efforts  to  suppress  exist- 
SS  lawlessness  and  provide  ^^f^'^JJ?^: 
t^n  to  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  basic 
constitutional  rights. 

3  The  Congress  and  the  President  consider 
seriously  whether  legislation  is  appropriate 
SS  desirable  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
Sntributed  by  citizens  of  all  States  not  be 
maS^  avalfable  to  any  State  which  continues 
to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and 
Sws  of  the  united  States;  and.  further  that 
thll^-esldent  explore  the  legal  authority  he 
SL2^s  as  Chief  Executive  to  withhold  Fed- 
ESnSds  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  un- 
til the  State  of  Mississippi  demonstrates  its 
S!mpllance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 

of  the  United  States.  ,  ^v,-  ^>,«.r 

The  people  of  Mississippi  and  of  the  other 
States  should  know  that  according  to  in- 
formation available  to  the  Commission  to 
^1  year  1962,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
vived l^om  all  sources  In  MisslBsippi  $270 


million.  During  the  same  period,  ^J^^^ 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State. 
covStfes'  STnlclpalitles,  and  Individuals  ex- 
ceeded $650  million  for  grant-in-aid  pro- 
2SS  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  construction 

l^ntr^ts.  military  prime  ^^^ntra^^^^^^^te^ 
rect  civilian  and  military  payrolls.  Ex^ples 
of  additional  Federal  programs  benefiting 
Miss^slppi  include  area  redevelopment  loan^ 
and  grantt,  small  business  loans,  axjcelera^d 
pSbirworks  projects,  and  Federal  Aviation 

^^SiS^a'Sstance  to  the  economy  of  M^- 
sissippi  has  continued  past  the  time  when 
S  State  placed  Itself  in  direct  defiance  of 
tSe  Con^timtion  and  Federal  court  orders. 
For  example,  the  National  Aeronaut  cs  and 
snace  Agency  is  proceeding  with  plans  to 
bSud  a  4oS  million  moon  rocket  engine  test 
center  in  Pearl  River  and  Hancock  Counties. 

^king  into  account  the  need  to  comply 
with  statutory  requlrenaents  which  1  ^It  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  branch,  and  rec- 
ogSng  that  the  location  of  large  Federal 
installations  must  reflect  national  needs,  the 
commission  believes  there  Is  an  overriding 
constitutional    obligation    to    m^e    certain 
that  Federal  funds  are  expended  In  a  manner 
which  will  benefit  all  citizens  without  dls- 
SnctTon.    The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  failed 
to   take   cognizance   of   such   an    obligation 
when  It  granted  $2,180,000  for  the  construc- 
Tlon  of  a  jet  airport  to  serve  Jackson.  Miss.. 
Without   questioning  the   airport's   plan   to 
Silld  separate  eating  and  restroom  faclllUes. 
The  financial  benefits  accruing  to  Missis- 
slDPl  anSlts  citteens  as  a  result  of  Federal 
pr'Sr^  are  necessarily  financed  by  Amer- 
fcaf  citizens  throughout  the  Nation.     The 
Co^sslon  deems  It  appropriate  and  desir- 
able    that    the     legislative     and    executive 
bSnchef  of  the  Federal  Government  Inqu  re 
iX  the  moral  and  legal  considerations  wls- 
Sg  out  of  a  situation  where.  In  large  meas- 
Sl.  the  lawless  conduct  and  defiance  of  the 
Constitution    by    certain    elements    In    one 
State    are    being    subsidized    by    the    other 

^'xhe  commission  does  not  want  toe  ijople 
of  Mississippi,  either  Negro  or  whlt^.  to  1^ 
benefits  available  to  citizens  of  other  States^ 
Sher  its  goal  is  that  all  citizens  in  the 
S;  tod  StatS  be  assured  the  'j^^  «-J°^,^^ 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  t^e  Constl^ 
t\nn  It  is  upon  adherence  to  that  great 
cCter  with  its  powerful  moral  premises 
St  our  Bu?vlval  as  a  free  society  depends. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

^  John  A.  Hannah, 

Chairman. 

BOBiKT  G.  Storey, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Rev.  Theodore  M. 

Hesbtirgh,  CS.C. 
Robert  S.  Rankin. 
Spottswood  W. 

Robinson  m. 
Ebwin  N.  Griswold. 

April  16,  1963 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Immediately 
following  that  report;  an  article  entitled 
••The  Role  of  the  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion" written  by  Barbara  Carter,  and 
published  in  the  ReP^l^^er  maga^e  of 
Julv  4  1963,  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
ORD  The  article  describes  in  some  de- 
?^Ta  number  of  the  events  which  I  have 

"^Th^rf  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  ™rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

the  role  or  THE  CmL  Rights  Commission 

(By  Barbara  Csu'ter) 

on  April  17,  a  surprising  story  appeared  In 

the  New  York  Times.     "President  Urged  To 

cut  OS  Funds  for   Mississippi."   the  head- 


lines read      "Action  To  Halt  'Breakdown  of 
'£w  and  order- urged  by  Civil    Ughts  Com- 

nalsslon."  ^  .         ,..^ 

The  President  Immediately  took  Issue  with 
the  idea.     "I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off 
the  aid  in  a  general  way,"  he  argued,    and  I 
think  It  would  probably  be  unwise  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  k^nd 
of  power  "     Officially  rebuked,  the  Commis- 
sion turned  to  face  the  mounttog  protest  to 
its  suggestion  in  the  days  that  followed  with 
^  much  dignity  as  it  could  muster^  Crit^ 
cism    of  course,  from  Mississippi  was  to  b« 
exSctS.     -Meddling    of    ^usybodies,"    said 
senator   Stennis.     "Most   monstrous   libel, 
Lid  senator  Eastland.     "The  motel  crowd^ 
was  the  touch  added  by  Congressman  John 
Bell  Williams. 

Throughout  the  country  the  press  com- 
peted for  substitutes  for  "silly."  "absurd^ 
Ll    "Shocking."      "Tub    thumpers      <^ 
from   the   Casper.   Wyo.,   Tribune   and    Star, 
•Tasclstlc  clvU  rlgbter8,"fromthe  Richmond 
Va.,  Tlmes-Dlspatch,  and  "woodshed  punish- 
ment "  from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exan^- 
SwHoddlng    carter    noted    ungraciously 
Sat   "Sme   smart   aleck  who   didnj   toow 
what  he  was  talking  about  was  behind  that. 
And  the  Jackson  Clarion -Ledger  and  Dally 
News  took  space  "to  commend  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  press,"  on  what  may 
very  well  have  been  its  first  occasion  to  do  so 
on  the  matter  of  civil  rights.  .,.>,„„<. 

The  proposal  was  not  altogether  without 
support^     however.    Roy     Wllklns     of     the 
nZaCP   pointed   out  that  hlL   organization 
Tn^S?  oSerT-heartily"  endorsed  it   (they 
had  in  fact,  made  a  similar  recommendation 
rye'ars  earlier) .  and  several  Senators,  Includ- 
ing    Republicans    Kenneth     Keating     and 
S?ob  jAvrrs,   of  New  York,  and  Democrat 
PHn.iP  Hart,  of  Michigan,  announced  that 
they  were  either  preparing  legislation  or  ask- 
ing for  Executive  action  to  further  the  idea. 
But    most    seemed    to    agree    with    Jam^s 
Reston  of  the  Times  that  "Mississippi  Needs 
S?P    Not   Federal   Fund   Ban,"    and   many 
fupported    his    argument    that    the    Stete 
shSuld   be   treatod   like    an   underdeveloped 
country  and  given  development  grants  and 
SSal^sslstance  and  a  "cataract  of  teach- 
ers   technicians,  and  Industrialists. 

Reston-s  suggestion  echoed  an  ^Uer  one 
bv  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  Itself.     In  a 
?961  study  of  21  southern  black-belt  coun- 
ties  Se  commission  had  found  that  segre- 
gatio?w^  ]ust  as  much  a  fact  of  li^ «  wh«-e 
Negroes  voted  as  it  was  where  they  did  not^ 
though    the    few    counties    where    Negroes 
SuWvote  were  for  the  most  Pa^t  bettor  off 
economically,    voting    alone    brought      few 
SS^Sful    differences."     The    Commission 
^Lg^^  then  that  the  key  to  voting  righto 
anf  bettor  race  relations  naigbt  be  econo^c 
nroeress      It     recommended    at    that    time 
m^e  a^lcultural  aid  to  the  black-belt  areas 

unJergSIng  change,  ^or.^^T'l.'^^Srtie^ 
ministration  loans  to  help  diversify  their 
S>norS.  and  more  assistonce  In  .training  and 
Siting  farm  famUies— all  to  "promoto  the 
STof  economic  climato  that  encourages 
^ter  race  relations."  Thus  the  Comm^- 
sloS  newest  proposal  seemed  to  contradict 
ite  own  earlier  suggestions. 

MISREPORTED  AND   MISUNDERSTOOD 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  ClvU  Rights 
CommJ^Ton  had  never  meant  to  suggest  that 
S^SSal  funds  be  withdrawn  from  Mlssis- 
Sn^or^hat  any  funds  going  to  Indlvldua  s 
|?ch  ^  social  security  or  welfare  payments 
houiri  be  cut  off.  "We  were  misreported, 
Be?rBeri^«d.  ?he  Commission's  stoff  direc- 
tor   toW  me.     "Even  our  friends  mlsunder- 

rial^PO  nCg^utThVdWultles  involv^ 
m  iaf  tlS  a  statoment  by  "sl^  P^Pje  wWely 
separated  geographically"  who  dldnt  ^ys 
agree.     Three  of  the  Commissioners,  Robert 
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G.  Storey,  of  Southern  Methodist;  Robert  S. 
Rankin,  of  Duke;  and  Spottswood  W.  Robin- 
son, ni.  of  Howard,  a  Negro,  are  from  the 
South.  The  remaining  three,  Erwln  N.  Grls- 
wold,  of  Harvard;  the  Reverend  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  of  Notre  Dame;  and  the  Commis- 
sion's Chairman,  John  A.  Hannah,  of  Mich- 
igan State,  are  from  the  East  or  Middle 
West. 

But  even  with  underlining,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  report  could  have  been  misinter- 
preted. For  while  it  did  suggest  that  the 
President  only  explore  his  legal  authority,  it 
was  his  authority  "to  withhold  funds"  until 
the  State  "demonstrates  its  compliance  with 
the  Constitution"  that  was  to  be  explored. 
And  while  it  asked  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent only  to  "consider"  whether  legislation 
was  appropriate  "to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
contributed  by  citizens  of  all  States  not  be 
made  available  to  any  State  which  continues 
to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  Constitution,"  it 
seemed  almost  to  give  more  Importance  to 
where  the  money  came  from  than  to  how  It 
was  used.  This,  coupled  with  the  flat  state- 
ment that  Mississippi  received  more  than 
$650  million  a  year  from  the  Government,  a 
figure  that  included  social  security  payments, 
veterans'  benefits,  and  military  pay,  certainly 
sounded  as  if  all  Federal  funds  were  to  be 
withheld — withheld,  moreover,  for  an  indef- 
inite time.  Who  could  determine  when  Mis- 
sissippi had  fully  complied  with  the  Con- 
stitution In  every  respect? 

Yet.  In  all  fairness.  It  must  be  said  that 
nowhere  did  the  report  specifically  recom- 
mend that  all  or  any  Federal  fvinds  to  the 
Stat*  be  Immediately  cut  ofif.  Three  times 
before,  however.  In  Its  6-year  life,  the  fact- 
finding agency  had  quietly  recommended 
withholding  funds  In  specific  programs — li- 
brary services,  research  grants,  and  half  the 
aid  to  education — until  some  compliance  waa 
reached,  without  causing  a  nationwide  pro- 
test. 

"The  report  was  not  Intended  to  be  puni- 
tive," Bernhard  explained.  "After  all,  the 
commissioners  are  Intelligent  and  sensitive 
men,  and  aware  of  the  limitations  to  the 
President's  power."  What  they  had  In  mind 
was  a  program-by-program  review  of  Fed- 
eral money  going  to  the  State,  particularly 
grants-in-aid  and  matching  funds,  to  make 
sure  that  Federal  money  was  not  being  used 
to  foster  or  encourage  discrimination.  Such 
a  review  wo\Ud  provide  a  "leverage  for  bar- 
gaining," which  In  turn  might  "stimulate 
the  business  community  to  cooperate."  The 
Federal  Government  could  also  exercise  dis- 
cretion on  where  to  locate  new  projects,  and 
thus  get  "a  minimum  agreement  on  how  a 
State  win  treat  Its  citizens."  The  bargain- 
ing would  be  handled  quietly;  and  even  In 
situations  where  there  was  no  compliance, 
"cutting  off  funds  In  grant  programs  would 
be  the  ultimate  sanction."  As  an  example 
of  what  was  meant,  Bernhard  told  of  the 
success  In  getting  a  new  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  to  open  In  Jackson  on  a 
partially  desegregated  basis  several  years 
ago  because  the  Federal  Government  had  In- 
sisted then  that  Its  funds  could  not  be  used 
to  help  out  otherwise. 

Unlike  other  reports  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission, this  one  had  to  be  brought  together 
In  a  hurry,  and  was  as  much  the  result  of 
irritation  with  the  Attorney  General  as  with 
events  In  Mississippi.  Understandably,  Its 
quality  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  Commission's  usual  lengthy  reports.  In 
October  1962,  the  Commission  had  scheduled 
hearings  to  be  held  In  the  State,  but  by 
December  It  had  been  forced  three  times  to 
postpone  them  at  the  request  of  Robert  ELen- 
nedy.  The  hearings  were  to  be  on  a  broad 
scale,  covering  discrimination  In  voting 
rights,  discrimination  In  the  schools,  eco- 
nomic reprisals  against  Negroes,  and  the  Im- 
pact of  vsirlous  Federal  programs  In  the 
State.  But  the  Attorney  General  felt  that 
the  timing  was  bad.    Criminal -con  tempt  pro- 


ceedings were  pending  against  Governor  Rosa 
Barnett,  Just  to  cite  one  case,  and  the  Com- 
mission reluctantly  agreed  that  hearings 
might  prejudice  or  hamper  the  work  of  the 
Justice  Department  In  the  State. 

But  on  March  21,  when  the  President  was 
isked  In  a  news  conference  If  he  felt  the 
Mississippi  hearings  should  be  delayec".  any 
onger,  he  answered  "No."  and  went  on  to 
jay:  "Any  time,  any  hearing  that  they  feel 
idvances  the  cause  or  meets  their  respon- 
sibility which  has  been  entrusted  to  them 
ay  the  law,  then  they  should  go  ahead  and 
sold  It."  Several  of  the  Commissioners  felt 
;hat  the  green  light  had  at  last  been  given. 
But  before  setting  a  date,  the  careful  staff 
ilrector  checked  first  with  the  Justice  De- 
jartment.  "I  continue  to  hold  the  view," 
Robert  Kennedy  replied  stiffly  In  a  letter  on 
Vlarch  26,  "that  a  public  hearing  In  Mlssls- 
iippl  by  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  would 
lot  be  appropriate." 

"This   the    Commission    took   very   hard," 

[Commissioner  Grlswold  said  later  In  his  office 

It  Harvard  Law  School.    "We  had  to  get  the 

-esponslblllty   for   not   having   the   hearings 

Jack    to   the    administration,    where    It    be- 

onged."     At  the   time.  Dean   Grlswold   ex- 

blalned,  "A  great  many  very  bad  things  were 

happening   in    Mississippi   and   the   Govem- 

inent   was  not   doing   anything   appreciable 

bout  It.     People  were   being   shot  at,   the 

ome  of  one  of  our  State  advisory  conunlttee 

embers  was  bombed,  another  member  had 

en  Jailed,  and  so  on.     We  got  the  usual 

tatements,  'We're  looking  Into  It,'  but  noth- 

ng  was  done.    After  the  President  made  his 

"Tv  speech  during  the  crises  at  Oxford,  he 

eemed  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  matter." 

Two  days  after  the  Attorney  General  for- 
ade  them,  as  Dean  Grlswold  put  It,  to  hold 
he  hearings,  the  commissioners  attended  a 
-day  hearing  In  Indianapolis,  and  there  Im- 

ediately  drafted  their  report.     Dean  Grls- 

old  himself  was  not  present  but  was  called 
n  the  telephone,  and  the  report  was  clr- 
ulated  for  polishing  and  checking.  When 
t  was  Issued,  less  than  3  weeks  later,  it 
uoted  from  the  Attorney  General's  letter  of 
efusal  after  first  setting  forth  the  alarming 
ccount  of  citizens  being  "shot,  set  upon  by 
Iclous  dogs,  beaten,  and  otherwise  terror- 
ized •  •  •.  Even  children,  at  the  brink 
of  starvation  •  •  •  deprived  of  assistance 
r  •  •."  The  Attorney  General's  finding  that 
the  time  was  "not  appropriate"  for  a  hearing 
I  leemed  inadequate  Indeed. 

IS    JUSTICE   BUND? 

To  the  Commission  It  looked  as  If  the  Jus- 
Ice  Department  was  concerned  only  with 
'otlng  rights,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  equal- 
ly Important  areas,  and  that  Its  Civil  Rights 
Division  was  solely  Intent  on  pushing  Its 
lit  tack,  case  by  case,  with  maddening  slow- 
ness, through  a  bumpy  terrain  defended  by 
i  outhern  Judges.  Moreover,  It  seemed  that 
]  Robert  Kennedy  was  Jealous  of  his  domain 
In  the  field  of  clvU  rights,  and  overconcerned 
1  hat  credit  should  go  not  only  where  it  was 
due  but  where  it  would  do  the  most  good  for 
the  administration.  The  Commission,  after 
iill.  Is  an  Independent  agency,  and  was  set 
up  In  1957  under  Elsenhower. 

"I  would  like  It,"  Dean  Grlswold  said,  "If 
greater  cooperation  could  be  developed  be- 
1  ween  us.  We're  both  on  the  same  team. 
^Ve  can  do  some  things  they  can't  do.  At 
\  Imes,  there  Is  a  sense  of  competition,  a  fear 
hat  we'll  Interfere,  or  maybe  that  we'll  get 
me  credit.  I'm  not  Interested  In  credit,  or 
competition." 

"Time  after  time,"  one  of  the  Commission's 

taff  said,  "I  find  myself  defending  the  De- 

artment  of  Justice.     Of  course,  they  have 

alld  reasons  for  their  actions.     And  I  must 

$ay,  whenever  I  run  across  the  Department  of 

Justice  personnel  In  the  field,  I  am  damned 

Ipipressed.     But.  with  all  kinds  of  compas- 

^on,    I'd    say,    'Be    a    little    braver,    boys.' " 

Words  such  as  "overprotectlve,"  "hypersensi- 


tive," and  even  "patriarchal"  were  used  by 
Commission  staff  members  In  analyzing  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  lower  echelons  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, rather  unkind  things  can  also  be 
heard  about  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
"Don't  quote  me,"  I  was  told,  "but  they've 
outlived  their  mandate.  They've  got  all  the 
facts  they  set  out  to  collect,  and  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  next  to  keep  biislness." 
But  Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach's  comments  about  the  Commission 
are  not  so  blunt.  "They're  very  unhappy 
over  there,"  he  said  sympathetically.  "They 
say  things  are  not  going  fast  enough,  and 
maybe  they're  right.  Things  had  better  be 
solved,  and  relatively  fast.  But  It's  a  difficult 
process  to  speed  up,  particularly  In  Missis- 
sippi. In  other  places,  we've  been  making 
progress  remarkably  fast,  and  peacefully." 
He  had  seen  the  Commission's  latest  report, 
even  before  It  was  Issued.  "No,  we  didn't 
try  to  stop  It.  I  did  make  suggestions,  how- 
ever. I  said  It  used  too  many  plurals."  He 
referred  to  the  part  about  citizens  being  shot 
and  ministers  being  assaulted.  "Often  they 
Just  had  2  examples,  but  It  sounded  like  30  a 
day.  The  problem  Is  real,"  Katzenbach  con- 
tinued: "The  events  did  occur,  and  I  don't 
want  to  minimize  their  seriousness,  but  the 
Commission  overdramatlzes.  It's  better  to  be 
specific." 

"Their  approach  Is  somewhat  of  a  do-lt- 
or-else  approach.  It's  not  calculated  to  In- 
duce cooperation."  In  contrast,  the  Justice 
Department  "tries  to  work  quietly  with  peo- 
ple behind  the  scenes  and  head  off  situa- 
tions. Time  and  again  we've  had  success 
precisely  because  we  haven't  got  publicity. 
Birmingham  Illustrates  the  difference.  We 
don't  point  out,  'This  mayor  here  has  re- 
formed now.'  And  we  get  results,  although 
listing  them  In  detail  woiild  put  the  finger 
on  people.  We've  had  quite  a  bit  of  luck  In 
avoiding  lawsuits,  and  It's  an  even  chance 
now  that  the  registrars  will  turn  over  their 
voting  records  on  request  and  will  start  reg- 
istering Negroes." 

While  the  Commission  would  not  deny 
the  value  of  the  quiet  approach.  It  might 
ask  If  the  Justice  Department's  behind-the- 
scenes  approach  has  not  on  occasion  been 
used  to  cover  up  omissions  as  well  as  get 
results.  The  Civil  Rights  Division  Is  woe- 
fully understaffed,  and  It  la  understandable 
how  some  cases  could  languish  In  the  flies. 
This  situation  obviously  tends  to  create  fric- 
tion and  breed  suspicion. 

On  certain  points,  the  Department  and  the 
Commission  are  simply  In  open  disagree- 
ment. One  Is  the  value  of  hearings  In  Mis- 
sissippi. Katzenbach,  though  "not  really 
opposed,"  felt  that  "hearings  are  most  effec- 
tive where  they  can  reasonably  be  calculated 
to  make  decent  citizens  aware  of  things  and 
want  to  do  something  about  them.  I'm  not 
sure,"  he  said,  "that  the  decent  elements  are 
sufficiently  organized  In  Mississippi  to  do 
that."  "The  Commission's  work,  he  felt, 
would  only  be  regarded  with  hostility  and 
mistrust.  And  undoubtedly  he  felt  that  the 
Justice  Department's  work  In  Mississippi  was 
far  more  Important  than  any  hearing  and 
that  matters  of  timing  should  be  subservient 
to  It.  The  Commission,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  think  Its  hearings  would  be  of  some 
value,  and  reasoned,  too,  that  they  might  re- 
lieve the  Justice  Department  of  some  of  the 
onus  of  Initiating  action.  The  facts  would 
be  presented  publicly  and  the  Department 
would  then  seem  to  be  forced  to  act. 

Another  point  concerns  suits  brought 
against  police  brutality.  "Why  don't  they 
bring  more"  one  of  the  Commission's  staff 
complained.  "It  seems  they  only  bring  a 
case  when  they're  sure  of  winning." 

"Sure  we're  reluctant  to  lose,"  Katzen- 
bach agreed.  "We  do  bring  cases  aigalnst  po- 
lice brutality,  but  we  have  to  convict. 
They're  very  difficult  to  prove.    Suppose  you 
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lost  30  suits.     It  wouldn't  cut  down  police 
brutilty.  and  it  would  give  It  license." 

"^11  they  ought  to  bring  more,"  re- 
plied a  CoSssiol  staff  member.  "It  wouJd 
SemoSstrate  the  Inability  to  meet  the  ne^ 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  need  for  differ- 
ent legislation." 

AT  ODDS  WriH  THE  PRESIDENT 

Where  the  Commission  would  like  the 
Jurt?c/Department  to  n^ove  over  and  g^v^H 
a  little  more  room  to  operate  In  Mississippi, 
fts  ar^Sent  with  the  President  is  j^^t  the 
o^iiSi     The  President,  It  appeared,  moved 

oSr-Stuatlon  by  «lt-"°-ur  In'preSS 
hiB  Mav  9  press  conference,  and.  In  pressing 
a1,aTky  congress  for  new  legislation.  Ignored 
^.«  nw^  nCwers  to  make  effective  his  previous 
Si?^ve  orders  in  housing  and  employment 
?r  trissue  new  ones.  The  Commission  would 
be^aSJer   It  seemed.  If  the  President  were 

^CeTnvolved   than ^^^,,^-^f  ^„,eS°?fj! 
encouraged   by   the   President  s   ««"*  Jl^^ 

rco^LJfnrie^-T.foXi.°it"^^^^^ 

k^^^^  r  m^S?.%^?uS 
S  mSissIppI.  "When  Kennedy  dismissed 
onr  renort  •'  Dean  Grlswold  remarked,  he 
said  "fhad  no  powers,  which  wasn't  ac- 
onite Moreover,  It  creates  a  negaUve  at- 
mosphere   and    encourages    people    not    to 

''"what'the  President  actuaUy  said,  how- 
ever was  that  he  had  no  power  to  /um- 
m«lly  cut  off  all  Federal  funds  to  Miss^- 
S  which  is  true.  But  In  the  same  news 
Serrnce  he  said,  "We  ^hall  continue  no^ 
to  exoend  Federal  funds  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  en^courage  dlBcrlmlnatlon,"  7j^\<;^£^Ss 
true      And  not  true  particularly  in  MUsls- 

"^^^  orefsSS  T^thrSe'Tf?-   e^- 
7n<^^Z  rSevida'and  ^few  Mexico  are 

""ciX^^guson,  the  Commission's  general 
coSnsel  hlf  beeA  conducting  an  intensive 
study  of  Federal  funds  In  Mississippi  s  nee 
tiat  July  "We  approached  Mississippi/'  he 
Sd  "as  if  it  were  pitted  against  the  Federal 
SitenSieni!  but  the  most  striking  thing 
we  found  was  the  presence  of  the  Jederai 
Govermnent,  In  Its  aid  programs^  ami  other 
activities,  throughout  the  State.  Here  are 
tSme   of   the   things   the   Commission   was 

^^Sr'chSl  lunch  program,  supportecl  JF 
Federal  funds,  is  In  certain  areas  apparently 
Smlnlstered  on  a  discriminatory  basis  lii 
^e  bounties  where  the  Negro  schoolch^- 
dren  outnumber  the  white,  a  far  greater  pro- 
^r?lon  of  the  white  children  receive  free 

school  lunches.  „„„„ai 

The  Federal  Government  spends  an  annual 
toS  ofl91  million  for  IJ-OOO  Fedeml  em- 
niovees  In  the  State.  Yet  of  the  3,800  post 
SSle1m?loyees  In  the  State  only  134  were 
Negro  and  of  these  only  three,  who  worked 
in  all-Negro  post  offices,  earned  more  th«x 
84  600  a  y?ar.^vestlgatlon  of  other  Federal 
Services  lould   probably  reveal  comparable 

^^R^Lch  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  given  only  to 
white  institutions  in  the  SUte. 

The  Federal  Government  gives  nearly  $200.- 
000  imually  in  matching  funds  for  public 
?Sra^m  Mississippi.    Though  the  Library 
service  Act  of  1956  requires  that  "brarles  get- 
tlnK  aid  must  make  their  services  "available 
to  lit  reS^nts"  and  specifically  empowers 
the  commissioner  of  Education  to  withhold 
funds   where  there   Is   "failure   to  comply 
Ubranee   In   the   State   are   segregated    ^d 
f^lUtles  for  Negroes  are  either  nonexistent 
or  decidedly  inferior. 

Federal  training  programs  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  have 
K  operated  on  a  segregated  and  unequal 
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basis  Two  of  the  three  training  centers  In 
St  Statewere  for  whites  only.  Negroes  were 
^  «^  trainine  only  as  woodworking-ma- 
cSfop^-SS'wh^e  the  Whites  were  offered 
a  nSLlSr  of  courses  In  skilled  trades. 

Wtoney  from  the  Public  Health  Senlce  was 
gr^^d^id  funds  from  the  Office  of  Voca- 
![^al  Rehabilitation  have  bf«^^PfJ°JjfJo^ 
the  new  Convalescent  and  Re^°'\Vtation 
CenterTor  the  mentally  retarded  at  EUlsviUe. 
The  facility  there  Is  not  open  to  Negroes. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  granted  U. 
180000  for  the  construction  of  a  Jet  airport 
If iackson  undeterred  by  the  fact  that  sepa- 
r^t^  eSlng  and  restyoom  facilities  are  part 

°'"Whf  mtJie  world  Federal  money  should 
be  spent  on  such  a  building,"  Dean  GrUwold 
2i?ref e?ring  to  the  plans  f ^the  Je^alrport 
"is  more  than  I  can  understand     Th«  Jj"/^ 
dent  has  since  assured  us  that  It  will  not  be 
seereeated    but  why  should  we  pay  for  the 
fySbo'S  of  going  Ihead  on  that  basis?        _^ 
"The  purport  and  thrust  of  our  ^Pfrt. 
Dea?Ortsw?id  continued,  "was  that  Jederai 
m^ney  bolsters  and  encourages  segregation 
^d  that  the  president  and  Congress  sho^d 
exDlore  their  power  to  prevent  it.       If  the 
CoSsslon's  S^rt  were  to  l^^ve  this  effect. 

then  perhaps  It  ^^^^^^^l  P^^ge  1?  ^- 
rortAinlv  one  way  toTtart  a  cnange  lu  i»^ 
fSpfwould  be  to  begin  at  the  begim^ng 
flSd  make  sure  at  least  that  the  Government  s 
own  orograms  are  not  discriminatory.  As  the 
?^siKsald.  "I  don't  think  that  we  should 
Stend  Federal  programs  In  a  way  which  en- 
£S^es  or  reklly  permits  discrimination. 
That's  very  clear." 

A   NEED  FOB  BESOURCErOLNESS 

It  may  require  more  ^nesse  to  win  coopera- 
tion wltii  new  programs  in  tbe  State  _    This 
moon-rocket     thing."     Dean     Grlswold     ex- 
SSnei    referrl^  £  the  National  Aeronau- 
ts  Sd    Space    Administration's    plans   to 
bSd  r$400^mllllon  moon  rocket  engine  test 
cenSr  to  Mississippi.     "If  scientists  tell  us 
thaHhere  Is  a  site  In  Mississippi  s^peri?^^ 
any  site  available,  well,  there's  not  much  we 
can  do     But  if  five  sites,  equally  good,  are 
available,  then  I  think  Its  entirely  In  ord^ 
?or  the  i»re8ldent  to  select  a  different  slfee^ 
It    isn't    Just    punishment,    but    everybody 
S.OWS  hiw  MTsslBslppi  discriminate^    We 
wouldn't  be  able  to  employ  any  Negro  c« 
penters  or  bricklayers,  since  none  ai^  to  ^e 
Anions  there."    He  agreed  that  changing  ^ 
site  wouldn't  help  the  Negroes  any.  but  ad^ 
that   it  wouldn't   harm   them  either.     HU 
potot  was  confirmed  by  a  former  member  of 
?he  JusUce  Department's  Civil  Rights  Dlvl- 

sfon  who  recently  said:  "I  J^«J  XJe  to 
example  one  Mississippi  county  where  to 
thHSt  decade  seven  industrial  Planto  have 
been  established.  Not  a  single  one  of  these 
factories  employs  a  Negro."  ^^♦.^ 

The  commission's  general  counsel  not»d 
that  the  retratotog  program  ^^°IJ^"^^ 
a  half  ago  provided  another  example  of  the 
dlfflcultlls  involved  to  tocreaslng  technlca^ 
aid  to  the  State.     At  that  time,  a  program 
to  tJ°ato  15)0  farmhan^to  <^ive  trajtors 
was  about  to  be  launched,  and  $435,000  oi 
pSeral  money  had  been  provided  under  toe 
Sea  ReSevelopment  Act.    Only  a  few  days 
fetore  the  pro-am  was  opened,  ^^^^'^^^ 
delta  planters  who  had  drawn  up  the  plan 
withdrew  and  the  whole  thing  was  canceled. 
SiougTthe  tralntog  was  desperately  needed 
tvw;  Planters  had  had  second  thoughts  about 

re'slivCbllitf  Of  accepting  Federal  fun^ 

Fear  of  upsetting  the  ^^^  «*^,*^ii^°  J^ 
the  predominating  motive,  but  there  were 
a^  vague  fears  that  the  program  would 
bSig  in  a  mlntoium  wage  or  minimum  hous- 
fne  standards  in  some  unexplained  way. 
'"ircStog  Mlsslssipplans  and  Infor^ng 
them  of  what  can  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  FederaT  aid  and  what  Federal  aid  can 
do  ^1  teke  a  good  measure  of  resourceful- 


ness.    unfortunately,  the  newspapers  to  t^e 
lLu>  cannot  be  counted  on  to  B^^*  «>^^,=- 
tlve  information  about  aid  programs.    When 
the    commission    issued    its    recent   recom- 
mendatlons  on  Mississippi,  for  example^  the 
Sdtor  of  the  Jackson  Dally  News  itemized 
Sunds  he  thought  the  President  had  been 
fliked   to  cut  off,  and  found  on  his  list  a 
Suon  dollars  to  redevelopment  programs, 
'•we're  not  clear  on  this  fund.'    he  wrote, 
"but   we'll   make    a   deal.     Mississippi    w^U 
Klve  It  up  if  the  Federal  Government  wiU 
Elsh  the  equally  expensive  Civil  Right. 

"^XeSft^e  editor  wiU  ever  get  clea^^n 
redevelopment  programs  is  difficult  to  say. 
bVt  it  1^  pretty  sura  he  won't  get  hUwl^h 
about  the  Commission's  demise.  ^1^*"°^^. 
!te  term  expires  this  fall,  the  President  has 
ScS^at  its  life  be  extended  for  at  leaat 

*  Se^Commlssion   would    be   the   flret   to 
aeree  with  the  crack  about  its  having  got  all 
^e^aTts  It  set  out  to  collect,  but  not  about 
Its  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.      U  i&ct 
finding  were  to  continue  to  be  the  only  func- 
tion of  the  Commission,"  one  of  Its  recent 
rnemorandums  stated.  "It  might  be  prefer- 
able  for  the  agency  to  be  termlnatod.      In- 
stead, the  time  has  come  for  ac«°°-       ?^ 
many  areas  of  Federal  Programs    the  pro^ 
iem  has  not  been  the  absence  of  policy  so 
much  as  difficulties  in   implementing  ade- 
quately existing  rules  and  regulations  re- 
Quiring  nondiscrimination. 

Who   should   advise  the   Government   on 
administrative  techniques  that  wou  d  carry 
out  Its  presently  toeffectlve  regulations  re- 
garding nondiscrimination,  and  who  should 
take  on  the  broader  role  of  guiding  com- 
munities toward  workable  Programs  for  civil 
rights  progress?    The  Commission  Itself,  not 
sm-pristogly.   has   stepped    forward   for   the 
job  and  ft  ought  to  be  recalled  th^t  the  idea 
for  the  agency  flret  sprang  from  the  Justice 
Department,  which  long  ago  recognized  the 
need  for  an  independent  group  to  gf^er  the 
facts  and  expose  the  patterns  of  injustice  to 

the  field.  ^        .    „j 

In  6  yeara  the  Commission  has  gained 
broad  and  valuable  experience  to  analyzing 
civil  rights,  not  only  in  voting  but  In  edu- 
cation,  housing,  employment,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  A  number  of  its 
recommendations  have  provided  the  basis  for 
congressional  action  or  have  been  put  into 
effect  by  Executive  order.  As  the  President 
ha«  said,  the  Commission  "is  now  to  a  Posi- 
tion to  provide  even  more  useful  service  to 
the  Nation  " 


Mr    SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed     these     questions     at     some 
length,  in  order  to  bring  home  as  force- 
fully as  I  can  some  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  confronted  by  a  to  date 
impermanent     Commission     on     Clvu 
Rights.    Congress  should  give  the  Com- 
mission permanency,  to  order  that  it  may 
have  the  independence  and  autonomy 
which  It  sorely  needs  to  operate  on  a 
sound,  efficient  and,  above  aU.  construc- 
tive and  imaginative  basis.    I  am  con- 
fident that  with  a  permanent  status  ^e 
US    Commission  on  Civil  Rights   wiU 
render  greater  and  more  dlftingxnshed 
service  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights  for 
all  Americans. 

A  BEPLT  TO  CamCISMS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Among  many  complaints  made  against 
the  commission  on  Civil  Rights  are  that 
it  Is  biased,  totally  lacking  in  objectiW 
and  that  its  reports  and  reconmenda- 
tlons  are  radical  and  extreme.  The  OD- 
vious  question  that  must  be  answered  \s 
this:  Are  the  facts  Inaccurate  on  which 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  bases 
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Its  reports?  Are  they  In  any  way  un- 
truthful? Are  they  describing  a  never- 
never  land,  or  are  they  giving  an  accu- 
rate depiction  of  the  facts?  If  the  Com- 
mission's research  and  scholarship  is  at 
fault,  then  legitimate  questions  can  be 
raised  as  to  its  fairness  and  objectivity. 
But  until  such  information  disproving 
and  disputing  the  facts  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  brought  to  light,  charges  of  the 
Commissions  bias  and  prejudice  will  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  If  such  information  were 
available.  I  am  certain  that  it  would 
have  been  brought  to  light  long  ago. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  no  one 
agrees  with  all  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  The  Commissioners 
themselves  are  often  divided  in  the  rem- 
edies they  propose,  to  cope  with  our  Na- 
tion's civil  rights  maladies. 

It  Is  now  fashionable  to  say  that  the 
Commission  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  its 
work.  Commissioners  Storey,  Battle,  and 
Carlton  in  1959,  and  Storey  and  Rankin 
in  1961,  expressed  vigorous  dissents,  but 
that  in  1963  all  is  sweetness  and  light 
without  a  murmur  of  discord  to  be  heard. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Commission's 
recommendations  have  fewer  dissents 
today  than  they  did  in  the  early  years, 
there  may  be  some  good  reasons  for  it 
totally  imrelated  to  charges  that  the 
Commissioners  have  been  brainwashed 
and  are  a  less  representative  body  than 
they  used  to  be. 

Let  us  see  what  Commissioners  Storey 
and    Rankin    say    in    their    concurring 
statement  on  the  Commission's  voting 
recommendations  in  its  1963  report: 
conctjering  statement  ot  vice  chairman 

Storey  and  Commissioner  Rankin 

(Prom  the   report  of   the  U.S.   Commission 

on  Civil  Rights,  1963.  pp.  30-31 ) 

The  right  to  vote  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
democratic  society.  A  citizen's  respect  for 
law  rests  heavily  on  the  belief  that  his  voice 
Is  heard,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  law.  And  his  sense  of  human  dignity 
depends  on  his  receiving  the  same  treatment 
at  the  registrar's  office  and  at  the  voting 
booth  as  Is  accorded  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
Yet.  today,  thousands  of  citizens — of  the 
United  States  and  their  respective  States — 
have  no  effective  right  to  vote  in  parts  of 
seven  Southern  States. 

We  have  never  questioned  the  legal  and 
moral  right  of  qualified  citizens  to  vote. 
Our  past  disagreement  with  proposals  such 
as  those  In  which  we  now  join  was  con- 
cerned only  with  means,  not  ends.  In  1959, 
and  again  In  1961,  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  right  of  every  qualified  citi- 
zen to  vote,  irrespective  of  his  color,  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  could  become 
a  reality  without  disturbing,  even  tempo- 
rarily, our  longstanding  Federal -State  rela- 
tionships. We  had  hoped  that  an  Increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments would  bring  about  a  greater  accept- 
ance of  their  commands.  Moreover,  new  leg- 
islation embodied  In  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957  and  1960  remained  at  that  time  im- 
tested. 

Now,  2  more  years  have  passed  since  the 
most  recent  of  these  acts.  The  evil  of  arbi- 
trary disfranchisement  has  not  diminished 
materially.  The  responsibility  which  must 
march  hand  In  hand  with  States  rights  no 
less  than  with  civil  rights  has,  as  to  the  right 
to  vote,  often  been  Ignored.  Progress  toward 
achieving  equal  voting  rights  Is  virtually  at 
a  standstill  In  many  locaUtlee.     For  these 


rfasons  we  have  concluded  sadly,  but  with 
fijrm  conviction,  that  without  drastic  change 
III  the  means  used  to  secure  suffrage  for 
nany  of  our  citizens,  disfranchisement  will 
continue  to  be  handed  down  from  father  to 
s<in. 

The  present  proposals  set  exacting  stand- 
ai-ds  at  the  same  time  as  they  provide  for  a 
fljxlble  attack  on  discrimination  In  voting  so 
tliat  the  disruption  of  traditional  Federal- 
S  ;ate  relationships  will  be  only  so  great  as  Is 
n  jcessary  to  achieve  the  necessary  constitu- 
tional goal  of  equal  voting  rights  for  all 
01  IT  citizens. 

•  •  •  •  * 

It  is  shortsighted  Indeed  to  force  citizens 
o;  the  State  to  look  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ir  ent  Eilone  for  vindication  of  rights  about 
which  there  is  no  substantial  disagreement. 
As  we  have  said  on  so  many  occasions:  Civil 
rights  carry  with  them  civil  responsibilities. 
S).  too.  States  rights  carry  with  them  State 
o  }ligatlons  to  all  Its  citizens. 

The  reason  for  this  change  of  heart 
by  the  Commissioners  is  clear.  Progress 
has  been  all  too  slow.  From  their  vast 
eKperlence  they  have  come  to  a  sad  but 
perhaps  inevitable  conclusion  that  more 
dk^stlc  means  are  required  "to  secure 
sjiffrage  for  many  of  our  citizens."  Those 
\^ho  are  troubled  by  this  change  of  heart 
s^iould  examine  why  it  has  come  about 
before  they  attack  the  Commission.    It 

Sould  thus  seem  that  greater  exposure 
»  the  problem  brings  about  a  greater 
impatience  with  its  failure  to  be  solved. 
On  March  26,  1963,  the  distinguished 
Sienator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ad- 
dressed himself  briefly  to  title  V  of  the 
civil  rights  bill.    He  said: 

Now  that  we  are  adding  more  duties  and 
functions  to  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion, should  not  that  Commission  be  subject 
ti  the  same  rules  of  procedure  which  have 
been  carefully  developed  for  all  of  the  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  this  Federal 
Oovernment.  excluding  only  the  military  or 
nkval  functions,  court-martial,  and  the  like. 
"ijhe  Administrative  Procedure  Act  Is  not 
perfect;  and  I  have  sponsored  and  cospon- 
s^red  proposed  legislation  to  Improve  It.  But 
It  does  set  out  the  basic  essentials  of  fair 
proceedings. 

It  provides  for  adequate  notice  of  a  hear- 
ing,   instead   of   an    announcement   "In    an 

enlng  statement"   of   the  subject  of  the 

arlng. 

It  requires  that  the  rules  of  Government 

encles  and  commissions  be   published  In 

e  Federal  Register. 

It  provides  more  completely  for  the  right 
t*  counsel,  instead  of  the  limited  right  to 
counsel  "for  the  purpose  of  advising  witnesses 
concerning  their  constitutional  rights." 

It  provides  for  the  conduct  of  hearings  In 
which  a  record  Is  to  be  made  and  the  deci- 
sion is  to  be  based  on  the  record. 

I  Certainly  we  should  consider  carefully 
\«hether  the  provisions  and  the  safeguards 
o  '  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  should 
nst  be  made  clearly  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
(Congressional  Record,  Mar.  26.  1964.  p. 
6148). 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
^m  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
agrees,  I  am  sure,  that  those  of  us  who 
advocate  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
si on  be  made  permanent  have  no  objec- 
tion, and  in  fact  would  be  In  favor  of 
adequate  procedural  rules. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
carefully  drafting  adequate  procedural 
rules.  Although  I  will  not  commit  my- 
self to  any  particular  language,  certainly 
the  suggestion  is  meritorious  that  we 
conform  to  f airplay  procedures  through- 
out. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen] has  raised  the  same  issue  which 
was  thrashed  out  by  the  Congress  in 
1956-57  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  argu- 
ment against  what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  proposing  Is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  in  1957  and  as  it 
was  when  the  question  was  tested  in  the 
courts,  Hannah  v.  Larche,  360  U.S.  420 
(1960). 

If  it  is  true  that  the  procedural  rules 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  do  deprive 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  rights  of  appraisal,  confron- 
tation, and  cross-examination  which  in 
some  instances  could  violate  the  require- 
ments of  due  process,  that  is  not  the  basic 
issue  at  stake.  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  are  not  criminal 
prosecutions  to  which  the  sixth  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  applies. 
The  Commission  does  not  adjudicate  or 
make  binding  determinations  of  a  quasi- 
judicial  nature  which  are  governed  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Commission  are  not  rule- 
making proceedings  and  therefore  do  not 
fall  within  the  coverage  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  that  wher- 
ever we  can  make  the  act  clearer  and 
fairer  we  should  do  so. 

The  crucial  distinction  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  U.S.  410  (1960) 
which  tested  the  validity  of  the  Com- 
mission's procedural  rules: 

As  is  apparent  from  this  brief  sketch  of 
tlie  statutory  duties  Imposed  upon  the  Com- 
mission, Its  function  Is  purely  Investigative 
and  factfinding.  It  does  not  adjudicate. 
It  does  not  hold  trials  or  determine  anyone's 
civil  or  criminal  liability.  It  does  not  issue 
orders.  Nor  does  It  Indict,  punish,  or  impose 
any  lega.1  sanctions.  It  does  not  make  deter- 
minations depriving  anyone  of  his  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property.  In  short,  the  Commission 
does  not  and  cannot  take  any  affirmative 
action  which  will  affect  an  Individual's  legal 
rights.  The  only  purpose  of  Its  existence 
Is  to  find  facts  which  may  subsequently  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  legislative  or  executive 
action. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  rules  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  closely  corre- 
spond to  the  fairplay  rules  of  the  House 
committees.  Such  rules  are  necessary  to 
prevent  converting  an  Investigation  into 
a  trial. 

Although  it  is  true  that  agencies  of 
Government  normally  make  determina- 
tions of  a  quasi-judicial  nature,  they  also 
conduct  purely  factfinding  investigations 
as  well.  It  is  only  when  they  are  doing 
the  former  that  they  are  governed  by  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
adjudicative  proceedings  and  investiga- 
tive proceedings. 
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Presidential  commissions  have  by  and 
large  adopted  rules  simUar  to  those  gov- 
erning the  proceedings  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Justice  Cardozo  in  Norwegian  Nitrogen 
Products  Co.  V.  United  States,  288  U.S. 
294  spoke  eloquently  on  the  distinction 
I  am  making.  In  that  case  the  Court 
was  asked  to  decide  whether  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922  afforded  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  Commission  the  right  to 
examine  confidential  Information  in  the 
commission  files  and  to  cross-examine 
other  witnesses  testifying  at  Commission 
hearings.    Justice  Cardozo: 

The    Tariff     Commission    advises:     these 
others  ordain.    There  Is  Indeed  this  common 
bond  that  all  aUke  are  instruments  in  a  gov- 
ernmental process  which  according  to  the 
accepted  classification  Is  legislative  not  Judi- 
cial •  •  •     Whatever  the  appropriate  label, 
the  kind  of  order  that  emerges  from  a  hear- 
ing before  a  body  with  power  to  ordain  Is  one 
that  impinges  upon  legal  rights  In  a  very 
different  way  from  the  report  of  a  commission 
which  merely  Investigates  and  advises.    The 
traditionary  (sic)   forms  of  hearings  appro- 
priate to  the  one  body  are  unknown  to  the 
other.    What  Issues  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion as  a  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
President,  may  be  accepted,  modified,  or  re- 
jected    If  It  happens  to  be  accepted,  it  does 
not  bear  fruit  In  anything  that  trenches  upon 
legal  rights. 

Justice  Frankfurter  in  a  concurring 
opinion  in  Hannah  against  Larche 
stated  very  clearly : 

Judgments  by  the  Commission  condemn- 
ing or  stigmatizing  Individuals  are  not  called 
for. 

Justice  Frankfurter  further  states: 
Where  the  Commission  exercising  an  ac- 
cusatory function,  were  Its  duty  to  find  tliat 
named     Individuals     were    responsible     for 
wrongful  deprivations  of  voting  rights  and  to 
advertise  such  finding  or  to  serve  as  part  of 
the    process    of    criminal    prosecution,    the 
rigorous    protections    relevant    to    crhnlnai 
prosecutions  might  well  be  the  control!  ng 
starting  point  for  assessing  the  protection 
which  the  Commission's  procedure  provides 
The  objectives  of  the  Commission  on  ClyU 
Rights,  the  purpose  of  Its  creation  and  Its 
true  functioning  are  quite  otherwise.     It  is 
not  charged  with  official  judgment  on  Indi- 
viduals nor  are  Its  inquiries  so  directed     "The 
purpose  of   Its  Investigations  Is   to  develop 
facts  upon  which  legislation  may  be  based. 
As   such,   its   investigations  are  directed  to 
those  concerns  that  are  the  normal  impulse 
to  legislation  and  the  basis  for  It.     To  ™- 
pose  upon  the  Commission's  investlgat  ons 
the  safeguards  appropriate  to  Inquiries  Into 
Individual     blameworthiness    would    be    to 
divert  and  frustrate  its  purpose.    Its  inves- 
tigation would  be  turned  into  a  forum  for 
the    litigation    of    Individual    culpability- 
matters  which  are  not  within  the  keeping  of 
the  Commission,  with  which  It  Is  not  effec- 
tively  equipped   to   deal   and   which   would 
deflect  ^  from  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
within  Its  limited  life  established. 
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The  final  charge  against  the  Commis- 
sion to  which  I  will  respond  has  been 
given  wide  circulation  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Fundamental  Ameri- 
can Freedoms.  Inc.,  in  its  various  pam- 
phlets, brochures,  and  advertisements 
which  are  a  part  of  its  massive  campaign 
to  discredit  and  defeat  the  civil  rights 

Hill 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator understand  that  an  amendment  to 
the  bUl  would  be  necessary,  or  could 
proper  procedures  be  outlined  by  admin- 
istrative action? 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  believe  we  should  have 
advice  on  the  subject  before  an  amend- 
ment is  submitted.  I  believe  many  of 
the  procedures  could  be  clarified  and 
protected  by  regulation  issued  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  If  an  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted,  it  should  be 
a  simple  amendment,  to  make  clear  that 
Congress  Intended  that  proper  proce- 
dural methods  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  Commission.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  Considering  the 
purposes  of  the  Commission,  such  proce- 
dural methods  should  conform  as  much 
as    possible    to    procedures    in    related 

agencies.  ,      ,  

This  committee  with  the  long  name 
charges  that  the  Government  is  allowed 
to  hold  star  chamber  sessions  and  can 
imprison  those  who  disclose,  without 
permission,  what  went  on  behind  its 
closed  doors. 

I  sometimes  wonder  about  these  long- 
named  committees,  the  Committee  To 
Preserve  the  Constitution,  the  Commit- 
tee To  Protect  Individual  Freedom,  or  the 
Committee  of  Americans  Who  Will  Not 
Submit  to  Tyranny.    It  seems  to  me  that 
the  longer  the  name,  the  shorter  the  pur- 
pose.   The  longer  the  name,  the  clearer 
it  stands  out  that  the  purpose  is  to  kill 
or  to  cut  short.    They  seek,  with  a  sup- 
posedly simple  answer,  to  bring  about  a 
solution  of  the  most  complex  problems 
of  life     Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  have 
here  extremists,  whether  they  be  from 
the  left  or  from  the  right,  buying  long 
advertisements  in  newspapers,  at  long 
prices,  in  their  effort  to  destroy,  uproot, 
subvert,  and  brainwash,  to  overcome  op- 
position.   What  they  are  driving  at  is  an 
attempt  to  cut  off  debate,  to  stop  think- 
ing   to  prevent  people  from  reasoning 
together,    and   to    advocate    oversimple 
solutions  of  problems  that  we  have  had 
for  such  a  long  time  in  our  life. 

Hitler  had  a  simple  solution.  Mus- 
solini had  a  simple  solution.  Mussohni 
ended  with  one  of  the  simplest  of  all 
solutions,  at  a  MUan  gas  station. 

I  fear  these  oversimple  solutions,  be- 
cause they  result  from  an  unwillingness 
of  people  to  fairly  and  honestly  face  the 
complex  nature  of  a  problem. 

It  is  true  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  hold  hearings  to 
investigate  complaints  of  discrimination. 
It  has  had  this  authority  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1957. 

It  is  also  true  that  if  the  Commission 
believes  the  testimony  it  receives  might 
embarass,  defame,  or  intimidate  some- 
one it  (^n  hold  the  hearing  behind 
Sed  doors,  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  these  executive  Proceedings  can  re- 
sult in  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1  000  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ^  year. 
This  penalty  ha^  existed  since  t^e  Com^ 
mission's  inception  m  1957.  There  is 
nothing  unprecedented  about  it. 


In  fact,  it  is  not  Intended  to  hurt  any- 
one. On  the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to 
protect  innocent  persons  from  prema- 
ture or  improper  disclosure  of  unsub- 
stantiated charges  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  in  the  course  of  investlgat- 

ing 

The  so-called  secret  star  chamber 
sessions  cannot  result  in  harm  to  any- 
body As  I  pointed  out  earlier  the 
Commission's  power  is  purely  investiga- 
tive.   Its  recommendations  are  in  no  way 

binding. 

The  procedures  under  which  the  Com- 
mission operates  are  in  no  way  different 
from  those  utilized  by  congressional  in- 
vestigating committees. 

While  the  use  of  the  term  "star 
chamber  sessions"  does  tend  to  conjure 
up  a  lurid  image  in  one's  mind,  the  facts 
reveal  that  this  charge  is  a  blatant  ex- 
aggeration whose  utterance  can  in  no 
way  strengthen  the  cause  of  those  who 
oppose  the  bill.  

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOB    IMPSOVINO    TH«    CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

When,  last  autumn,  an  agreement 
was  finally  negotiated  on  civil  rights 
legislation  by  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  both  parties  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  number  of 
points  had  been  established.  One  was 
that  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  would 
be  made  permanent.  A  second  was  that 
there  would  be  no  Community  Relations 
Service  in  the  blU.  The  minority  had 
demanded  this.  The  administration  and 
the  Democrats  had  acquiesced. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body,  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  last  winter  on  civil 
rights  legislation  shortened  the  me  oi 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  from  per- 
manency to  only  4  additional  years  and 
It  restored  the  Community  Relations 
Service  to  the  bill.  o.^ufc 

I  propose  that  we  make  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  permanent.    For  this  rea- 
son, I  will  offer,  at  the  appropriate  tune, 
an  amendment  to  accomplish  this.     I 
hope   and   trust  that   my   amendment 
will   receive   bipartisan   support,    so   to 
that  we  can  have  a  real  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  not  just  another  tem- 
porary agency  fearful  for  its  own  exist- 
ence    If    that   amendment   should    be 
agreed  to,  I  wiU  then  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  fix  the  terms  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  order  that  they  might  conform 
to  the  practice  of  other  agencies  in  this 

As  for  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice its  restoration  to  the  bill  may  prove 
to  be  virtually  meaningless.    I  suggest 
to   the  senate   that  it   might  consider 
eliminating    the   Community   Relations 
Service  from  the  bUl.  or  thoroughly  re- 
vS  the  language  of  title  X  coj^ir^ 
this  to  eliminate  conflict  and  ^abigidty. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  SCOTT.    I  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.    Fundamentally. 
alfSiat  tiUe  V  of  the  bill  does    as^ 
from   extending   the   lite   of   the   ClvU 
Rights   Commission,   is   to   give   it   two 
additional  duties;  first,  to  have   t  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information,  so 
Sat  all  State  or  Federal  agencies,  or 
Soups  or  individuals  can  be  informed 
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about  what  is  going  on  in  all  sections  of 
the  country;  and,  second,  to  authorize 
it  to  investigate  allegations  of  fraud  or 
discrimination  in  Federal  elections.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  There  are  other 
changes  that  I  have  already  referred 
to.  but  these  are  the  major  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  These  are  the 
fundamental  changes.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  volimtary 
action  and  conciliation  wherever  it  can 
lead  to  progress  in  race  relations.  I 
firmly  believe  that  communication  and 
cooperation  must  be  improved  between 
the  races.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  through 
mediation  and  patient  dialog. 

But  I  must  confess  that  one  aspect  of 
this  proposal  worries  me  and  that  is  the 
possibility  that  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  is  intended  eventually  to 
supplant  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
and  that  the  Community  Relations 
Service  might  well  become  the  vehicle 
for  delayed  enforcement,  selective  en- 
forcement, and  even  nonenforcement  of 
such  provisions  of  this  bill  as  title  II — 
the  public  accommodations  title.  I  hope 
that  I  am  wrong,  but  experience  has 
taught  me  to  be  wary.  And,  too.  I  cannot 
forget  the  fact  that  the  Senator  who  ad- 
vocated the  Federal  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  in  1960  because  it  employed 
what  he  called  "the  tools  of  peaceful 
persuasion"  was  the  same  Senator  who 
was  most  instnunental  in  removing  title 
in  from  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957.  At 
any  rate.  I  am  uttering  a  note  of  caution 
on  this  provision  because  the  danger  of 
it  being  used  to  delay  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  bill  is  too  real  to  be 
ignored. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  who  urged  that 
careful  consideration  be  given  by  the 
Senate  to  incorporate  the  proposed  func- 
tions of  a  Community  Relations  Service 
within  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  But 
this  suggestion  too  should  be  contingent 
on  spelling  out  much  more  carefully  the 
function  of  the  Conmiunity  Relations 
Service  and  only  if  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  On  that  point, 
certainly,  it  is  fundamental  that  if  the 
bill  passes  with  a  provision  for  a  perma- 
nent Civil  Rights  Commission  and  a 
Community  Relations  Service,  the  firnc- 
tions  of  the  two  agencies  must  be  worked 
out  very  carefully  at  the  start  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  and  controversy  be- 
tween them,  and  also  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  carry 
out  its  objectives. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Also,  we  must  avoid  empire 
biUlding  and  bureau  expanding,  which  is 
a  national  evil. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  engaged  In 
spelling  out  the  case  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  have  discussed  Its  role, 
Its  accomplishments,  the  provisions  of 


title  V  and  their  Justification.  I  have 
sought  to  refute  the  criticisms  leveled 
jagalnst  the  Commission  and,  above  all, 
tt  have  tried  to  explain  why  many  of  us 
believe  that  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  should  be  made  permanent. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  let  me  say 
a  few  words  p.bout  the  role  of  my  party  in 
this  historic  debate  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  bipartisan  leadership  on  this  bill. 
j  I  am  proud  that  my  party  leads  In  its 
theavy  percentage  of  support  to  strong 
jcivil  rights  legislation  on  the  State  and 
Federal  levels. 

Much  that  is  contained  In  the  bill  is 
presently  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  has  been 
the  law  of  Permsylvania  for  many  years, 
much  of  it  by  bipartisan  action.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  members  of  my  party 
voted  for  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  House 
on  February  10.  It  is  inaccurate,  there- 
fore, to  refer  to  this  bipartisan  civil 
rights  measure  as  the  administration  bill 
or  as  anybody's  bill,  as  if  either  party 
had  the  sole  or  dominant  part  in  its  crea- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  bill  is  a 
truly  bipartisan  effort,  and  it  should  be 
so  described  and  accepted. 

Rnally.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
good  faith,  the  dedication,  and  the  bril- 
liance of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  in  channeling 
the  forces  of  both  parties  into  considera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7152  on 
their  merits.  They  have  performed  and 
will.  I  am  sure,  continue  to  perform  yeo- 
man service.  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  historic  effort.  I  pledge 
to  them,  and  to  the  other  supporters  of 
the  bill,  my  full  support  in  our  common 
efforts  to  pass  effective  civil  rights  legis- 
lation without  undue  delay. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  given  a  very  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  has  advanced 
sound  reasons  for  making  it  permanent. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  a  bill  to 
make  the  Commission  permanent,  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
jpined  as  a  cosponsor,  I  would  like  to  add 
a  few  remarks  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  imme- 
diately thereafter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  speak 
with  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CIVIL     RIGHTS     COMMISSION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  March  of  last  year  I  filed  a  bill  to 
make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a 
permanent  agency  and  to  expand  the 
scope  of  its  duties.  Since  its  creation 
in  1957,  this  Commission  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  three  times,  in 
1959,  in  1961  and  again  last  year.    These 


temporary  extensions,  however,  were 
provided  only  in  the  "11th  hour,"  as  it 
were,  and  by  means  of  riders  to  other 
nongermane  bills.  The  uncertainty  re- 
s\ilting  from  this  type  of  procedure  has 
not  been  conducive  to  the  orderly  work- 
ing of  this  valuable  Commission.  It  has 
affected  the  nature  of  the  Commission's 
work  and  has  increased  the  difllculty  of 
obtaining  and  retaining  a  competent, 
professionally  trained  staff. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  have  a  body 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
which  individuals,  communities,  and 
government  agencies  can  turn  for  assist- 
ance and  advice,  and  to  which  com- 
plaints of  alleged  deprivations  of  civil 
rights  can  be  directed.  This  Commis- 
sion has  already  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution toward  the  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  discrimination  in  our 
country  and  what  can  and  needs  to  be 
done  about  it.  It  has  alerted  many  areas 
In  the  country  to  problems  involving  dis- 
crimination against  their  citizens  or  lack 
of  equal  opportunities  and  rights.  In 
addition,  the  psychological  impact  on 
our  society  of  the  very  existence  of  such 
a  Commission  whose  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  carmot  be  underesti- 
mated. 

About  half  of  our  States  now  have 
commissions  on  human  rights.  In 
Massachusetts  we  have  a  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  which  has 
proved  very  helpful  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  we  had  a  racial  prob- 
lem in  one  of  our  communities.  I  ap- 
pointed a  group  of  five  distinguished 
citizens  of  different  religious  beliefs,  dif- 
ferent sectional  areas,  and  different  races 
to  study  the  problem.  We  worked  out  a 
solution  through  cooperation.  That 
committee  was  the  forerunner  of  our 
present  Commission. 

Prom  my  service  as  Governor  of  our 
Commonwealth  I  know  the  value  of  hav- 
ing available  a  group  of  distinguished 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  working  on 
such  problems  and  to  whom  people  can 
turn  when  instances  of  discrimination 
arise  in  any  part  of  their  community.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  this 
type  of  service  on  the  national  level  as 
well. 

Title  V  of  the  pending  bill  makes  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  existing  law  which 
established  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
and  adds  two  new  duties  for  the  Com- 
mission. It  includes  clarifying  language 
with  respect  to  the  procedures  used  by 
the  Commission  in  conducting  executive 
and  public  hearings.  If  at  an  executive 
session  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  any  evidence  given 
tends  to  defame  or  degrade  an  individual 
and  the  Commission  determines  to  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  matter,  such  per- 
son shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
appear  voluntarily  as  a  witness  and 
bring  additional  witnesses  in  his  behalf. 
This  language  makes  the  Commission 
rules  of  procedure  comparable  to  the 
House  f airplay  rules. 

This  is  a  liberalizing— if  we  may 
use  that  word — provision  which  would 
be  of  assistance  to  anyone  who  is  called 
before  the  Conmiission. 
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The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  I  think  this  is  an  important  new 
function  which  will  provide  assistance 
to  the  many  groups,  individuals,  and  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  that  are  working 
in  the  area  of  civil  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  Commission  would  be  able 
to  furnish  valuable  assistance  in  respect 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  m 
such  fields  as  voting,  education,  hoiising, 
employment,  the  use  of  public  facilities, 
transportation,  and  the  administration 
of  justice. 

Title  V  also  gives  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  investigate  alleged  instances 
of  fraud  in  voting  procedures  and  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  have  votes  prop- 
erly counted  In  Federal  elections.    The 
right  to  vote  and  to  have  one's  vote 
counted  is  the  most  basic  civil  right  in 
our  system  of  government.    We  must  be 
sure  that  this  right  is  not  denied  to  any 
citizen.    This  section  empowers  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  investigate  alle- 
gations of  any  irregularities  in  this  im- 
portant area.    I  think  that  there  is  need 
for  this  provision  and  I  hope  that  efforts 
by  the  Conmiission  will  lead  to  action 
to  Insure  that  this  right  is  carefully 
guarded  for  all  citizens. 

The   pending  bill   provides  a  4 -year 
extension  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion.    Personally.    I  believe    that    the 
Commission  should  be  granted  perma- 
nent status.    Several  of  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  have  resulted  from  their  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  have  been  im- 
plemented  by    executive   or   legislative 
action  or  are  presently  under  considera- 
tion here  today.     Since  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  passed,  we  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.    The  problem  of  discrimination 
and  equal  rights  for  all  our  citizens  is 
not  one  which  can  be  solved  overnight 
or  by  the  passage  of  one  law,  or  the 
promulgation   of  one   Executive   order. 
It  is  an  area  of  continuing  concern  for 
all  of  our  citizens  and  applies  to   all 
groups  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     I 
believe,  therefore,  that  this  challenge  can 
best  be  met  by  having  a  permanent  body 
within  our  Government  which  can  un- 
dertake both  short-range  and  long-range 
studies  in  areas  of  demonstrated  need. 
The  Commission  cannot  plan  to  do  this 
If  they  know  that  they  will  exist  on 
Monday,  but  may  be  dead  on  Friday. 
Although  I  believe  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  made  permanent,  if  it  is 
the  corxsensus  of  opinion  that  at  this 
time  we  should  provide  a  4-year  exten- 
sion, I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  statement  which  I  made  last 
year  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  In  support  of  my 
bill  S.  1219,  to  make  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  permanent  and  broaden  the 
scope  of  its  duties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement    of    Senator    Leverktt    Salton- 
STALL   Before   the   Senate   SuBCOMMmxE 

ON    CONSTTTCmONAL   RIGHTS  IN   SUPPORT   OF 

HIS  BILL  (S.  1219)  To  Makx  the  Commis- 
sion ON  Civil  Rights  Permanent 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportiinlty 
to  appear  In  behalf  of  my  bUl,  SiflS-^^*^*; 
would  make  the  Commission  on  CivU  Rights 
a  permanent  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  broaden  the  scope 
of  Its  duties.  Since  Its  creation  under  tiie 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967. 
the  life  of  the  Commission  has  been  extended 
twice  for  2-year  periods,  first  In  1959  and 
then  In  1961.  It  presently  Is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  November  30  of  this  year. 

Previous    extensions   of    the    Commission 
have  not  been  accomplished  without  delays. 
A  period   of  uncertainty   has  accompanied 
each   proposal   for   extension.     Such  uncer- 
tainty cannot  but  affect  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  Increase  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  and  retaining  a  com- 
petent, professionally  trained  staff.     If  neces- 
sary,   meaningful,    and    helpful   long-range 
studies  are  to  be  undertaken,  and  a  compre- 
hensive, well-balanced  program  developed,  a 
sense  of  Commission  permanency  Is  reqxiired. 
At  the  present  time  about  half  of  our  States 
possess  commissions  on  human  rights.    In 
my    opinion    we    need    to    place    the    U.S. 
Commission    on    Civil    Rights    on    a    per- 
manent basis  Just  as  these  States  have  done. 
To  grant  permanent  status  to  the  Commis- 
sion IB  not   to   abdicate   congressional   au- 
thority or  to  imply,  as  some  Individuals  have 
asserted,    that   we   view   pessimistically   the 
posslbUlty  that  the  clvU  rights  question  In 
the  United  States  will  ever  be  solved.    Con- 
gress win  retain  the  opportunity  for  regular 
review  of  Commission  activities  because  the 
Commission  will  be  coming  before  the  Con- 
gress   annually    for    appropriations.     If   the 
Commission  should  cease  to  perform  a  neces- 
sary or  useful  function.  Congress  can   de- 
cline to  appropriate  funds  for  Its  continu- 
ance.    Meanwhile  It  wlU  have  the  status  that 
goes  with  increased  Independence  and  secu- 

The  Commission  serves  as  a  tangible  re- 
minder  to    minorities,   to   the   Nation,   and 
to  the   world  that  our  Government  recog- 
nizes there  Is  much  to  be  done  before  all 
Americans    enjoy    equal    opportunities    and 
rights     We  all  recognize  that  unfortunate 
differences  exist  In  these  respects  between 
citizens,  and  that  these  Inequities  are  by  no 
means   confined  to   any  single   area  of  the 
country  or  to  any  one  minority  group.     A 
bipartisan    body   which  represents  all   geo- 
graphical  sections   of   our    Nation   and    In- 
cludes men  of  the  high  caliber  of  those  who 
have  served  on  the  Commission  to  date,  can 
do  much  to  point  up.  In  a  dispassionate,  ob- 
jective way   our  national  deficiencies  In  the 
civil  rights  field.     I  believe  the  Commission 
Is  doing  a  good  job  In  a  most  difficult  and 
important  area  of  oiir  national  Ufe.  and  hope 
that  It  will  continue  to  function  In  as  com- 
mendable a  fashion  In  the  futiire. 

It  Is  Important  to  have  a  body  such  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  which  Indi- 
viduals, entire  communities,  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  can  turn  for  assistance  and 
advice,  and  to  which  complaints  about  al- 
leged deprivations  of  civil  rights  can  be  di- 
rected. The  psychological  Impact  alone  of 
such  an  organization  Is  great,  but  Its  positive 
contributions  to  the  attainment  of  a  better 
society  can  be  even  greater.  We  need  such 
a  body  to  seek  out  the  facts  and  to  set  them 
forth  for  all  of  us  to  ponder. 

The  reports  of  the  Commission  have  proved 
useful.  They  have  included  studies  In  the 
areas  of  voting,  housing,  education,  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  employment,  with  a 
report  on  the  status  of  equal  opportunity  In 
the  Armed  Forces  among  those  to  become 
available  this  year. 


Hearings  and  conferences  have  been  under- 
taken  to  gather  information  which  would  be 
helpful  m  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  as  a  nation. 
Hearings  on  the  status  of  the  equal  protec- 
tlon  of  the  law,  to  cite  one  example  of  Com- 
mission activities,  have  been  held  In  all  areas 
of  the  United  States  Including  New  Yorlc, 
Chicago,  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Sen 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Memphis, 
Newark,  and  Indianapolis.  Conferences  have 
also  been  held  to  bring  together  educators 
to  share  their  experiences  and  to  exchange 
Information  and  advice. 

Helpful  as  the  Commission's  activities  have 
been,  I  believe  that  It  can  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  In  the  civil  rights  field 
For  that  reason  S.  1219  proposes  to  expand 
somewhat  Commission  responsibilities. 

Increasingly  there  Is  a  need  for  expert  as- 
sistance m  the  preparation  of  practical  pro- 
grams which   wlU  carry  local  communities 
and  private  groups  forward  to  the  desired 
civil  rights  goals.    The  Commission  does,  of 
course,  presently  furnish  limited  assistance 
to   groups   and   Individuals   concerned  with 
civil  rights  problems.    It  has  also  advised  the 
executive      branch     about     desired     policy 
changes  and  the  administrative  techniques 
required  to  make  them  effective.    But  these 
efforts  need  to  be  raised  to  the  level  at  the 
factfinding  and  reporting  functions  of  the 
Commission,  If  the  full  measure  of  the  poten- 
tial impact  is  to  be  realized.     Therefore  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  suggesting  that  clearing- 
house and  technical  assistance  functions  be 
given  more  recognition  as  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission.    They  wiU  become  more  and 
more  Important  as  time  goes  on. 

Probably  most  of  us  would  not  agre«  with 
every  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 
But  this  Is  not  relevant  to  the  question  be- 
fore us.  We  can  all  agree.  I  think,  that  the 
Commission  has  operated  In  a  reasonable 
fashion  has  made  a  constructive  and  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  body  of  knowledge 
available  about  the  status  of  civil  rights  in 
this  countrv,  and  is  In  a  position  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant assistance  to  local  communitiw. 
Government  agencies,  and  mdlviduals  in  the 
future,  as  they  set  about  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges before  us  In  the  area  of  civil  rights. 
I  therefore  urge  the  favorable  consideration 
of  S.  1219. 


Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative William  M.  McCulloch,  of 
Ohio,  has  prepared  an  excellent  sum- 
mary-analysis of  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill  which  explains 
the  contents  of  the  bill  in  clear  and 
understandable  terms.  It  deserves  care- 
ful study  and  should  be  of  great  value  to 
persons  seeking  to  become  familiar  vplth 
the  bill's  provisions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Congressman  McCtjl- 
LOUGH's  summary-analysis  be  inserted  in 

the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary-analysis was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AN  Analysis  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  (HJl. 
7152)    Passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ON  FEBRUARY   10.  1964.  PREPARED 

BY  THE  Direction  and  Under  the  Super- 
vision OF  William  M.  McCulloch.  Repre- 
sentative TO  Congress,  Fourth  District 
OF  Ohio 

titu:  1 — ^voting  rights 
1    No  person  acting  under  State  or  local 
authority  shall  in  determining  whether  an 
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Individual  Lb  qualified  to  vote  in  an  election 
In  whlcb  Federal  oflaclals  are  to  be  elected: 

(a)  Apply  any  standard,  practice  or  pro- 
cedure different  from  the  standards,  practices, 
or  procedures  applied  to  other  Individuals 
within  the  same  county,  parish,  or  similar 
political  subdivision  who  have  been  found 
qualified  to  vote. 

(b)  Utilize  an  immaterial  error  or  omis- 
sion ccanmltted  by  such  individual  on  any 
application  or  registration  form  as  a  basis 
for  denying  such  individual  the  right  to 
vote. 

(c)  Employ  any  literacy  test  unless  such 
test  Is  administered  wholly  in  writing  ex- 
cept where  an  individual  requests  and  State 
law  auth(^lze6  a  test  other  than  in  writing. 

2.  In  a  voter  discrimination  suit,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Attorney  General,  where 
literacy  becomes  a  relevant  fact,  there  is 
created  a  rebuttable  presimipytlon  that  an 
individual  who  has  not  been  Judged  an  in- 
competent and  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  of  school  possesses  sufficient  literacy  to 
vote  in  an  election  in  which  Federal  officials 
are  to  be  elected. 

3.  In  a  voter  discrimination  suit,  the  At- 
torney General  or  any  defendant  in  the  pro- 
ceeding is  authorized  to  request  that  a  three- 
Judge  district  court  be  convened  to  hear  the 
suit.  (The  House  added  the  authorization 
that  the  defendant  may  request  the  conven- 
ing of  a  three-Judge  coxirt.) 

TTTLB      n — PUBLIC      ACCOMMODATIONS 

1.  All  p>ersons  shall  have  access  to  the  fol- 
lowing places  of  public  accommodation 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin : 

(a)  Places  of  lodging,  except  proprietor- 
operated  dwellings  having  five  rooms  or  less 
for  rent. 

(b)  Eating  establishments. 

(c)  Places  of  amusement. 

(d)  Gasoline  stations. 

(e)  Any  other  establishment  which  (1)  Is 
physically  located  within  or  houses  one  of 
the  above  places  of  public  accommodation 
and  (2)  holds  itself  out  as  serving  patrons 
of  one  of  the  above  specified  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation. 

2.  The  above  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation are  covered  if  their  operations  affect 
commerce  (as  specified  In  section  201(c)); 
or  if  discrimination  or  segregation  is  sup- 
ported by  State  action  (as  defined  in  section 
201(d)). 

3.  Bona  fide  private  clubs  or  other  estab- 
lishments not  open  to  the  public  are  exempt 
from  coverage,  except  where  their  facilities 
are  made  available  to  customers  or  patrons 
of  one  of  the  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion specified  above. 

4.  In  addition,  all  persons  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  any  establishment  (whether  speci- 
fied above  or  not)  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  if  such 
establishment  is  required  to  discriminate 
or  segregate   under  State  or   local   law 

5.  An  action  for  civil  injunctive  relief  un- 
der this  title  may  be  Instituted  by  a  party 
aggrieved  or  the  Attorney  General.  The  At- 
torney General,  before  instituting  such  ac- 
tion, generally  must  refer  a  complaint  to  a 
State  or  local  agency  (If  such  exists)  for  cor- 
rective action  at  that  level  and.  whether  or 
not  such  agency  exists,  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  Federal,  State,  or  local  instrimientall- 
tles  to  secure  voluntary  compliance. 

6.  The  prevailing  party  to  an  action  under 
this  title,  other  than  the  United  States,  shall 
be  allowed  costs  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

7.  In  cases  of  criminal  contempt,  arising 
under  this  title,  a  defendant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  trial  de  novo  with  the  right  to  a 
Jury  if  such  defendant  has  been  fined  more 


1  than    $300   or   sentenced   to   more   than   45 
'  days  in  an  initial  contempt  proceeding. 

TITLE    m AUTHORIZATION    OF    ATTORNEY    OEN- 

ERAL  TO  ASSURX  EQUAL  PBOTBCTION  OF  THE 
I        LAWS 

I  1.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorised  to 
I  institute  a  civil  action  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
1  nation  or  segregation  in  public  facilities 
(other  than  public  schools)  which  are  owned, 
I  operated  or  managed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
State  or  local  government. 

2.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
'  intervene  In  a  civil  action.  Instituted  by  an 
Individual,  where  such  individual  claims  a 
i  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.     (The 
I  House  added  the  requirement  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  If  it  loses  an  action  under  this 
title.) 

TTTLE  rV DESEGREGATION  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

1.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  au- 
thorized to : 

(a)  Conduct  a  survey  concerning  the  lack 
I  of  equal  educational  opportunities  in  public 
I  educational    institutions    because    of    race, 

color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

(b)  Render  technical  assistance  (including 
making  available  Information  and  person- 
nel )  to  a  school  board  or  other  State  or  local 
governmental  unit,  upon  request  of  the  ap- 
plicant, in  order  to  assist  in  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools. 

(c)  Arrange  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  the  establishment  and  financing 

i  of  special  training  institutes  to  improve  the 
ability  of  school  personnel  to  deal  effectively 
with  education  problems  occasioned  by  de- 
segregation: and  to  pay  stipends  to  such 
school  personnel  to  attend  such  institutes. 

(d)  Make  grants  to  school  boards,  upon 
request,  to  provide  school  personnel  with  in- 
service  training  and  to  permit  the  school 
boards  to  employ  specialists  in  order  to  deal 
with  desegregation  problems. 

2.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
institute  civil  actions  to  desegregate  public 
schools. 

3.  (A  House  amendment  specifically  pro- 
hibits action  under  this  title  to  correct 
"racial  imbalance.") 

TITLE  V CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

1.  The  Commission's  life  is  extended  until 
January  31,  1968.  (The  House  substituted 
this  4-year  extension  in  place  of  the  pro- 
vision, contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  make  the  Com- 
mission permanent.) 

2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  serve 
as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

3.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  In- 
vestigate cases  of  vote  fraud. 

4.  (The  House  Inserted  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  Commission,  its  advisory  com- 
mittees, or  any  personnel  under  its  super- 
vision or  control  from  investigating  mem- 
bership practices  or  Internal  operations  of 
any  fraternal  organization,  any  college  or 
university  fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private 
club,  or  any  relig^ious  organization.) 

5.  The  Commission  was  granted  rulemak- 
ing authority. 

TRLK     VI NONDISCRIMINATION     IN     FEDERALLT 

ASSISTED    PROGRAMS 

1.  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  em- 
powered to  extend  financial  assistance  under 
authority  of  any  program  or  activity  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  (other  than  a  con- 
tract of  insurance  or  guarantee)  shall  termi- 
nate, refuse  to  grant,  or  refuse  to  continue 
financial  assistance  to  a  recipient  of  such 
assistance  (or  take  other  action  as  author- 
ized by  law)  if  such  recipient,  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  ex- 
cludes   from    participation    in,    denies    the 


benefits  of,  or  subjects  to  discrimination 
any  individual  under  any  such  program  or 
activity  of  financial  assistance.  (The  Ho\ise 
amended  the  title  to  make  certain  that  Fed- 
eral programs  of  Insurance  or  guarantee  are 
not  to  be  covered.) 

2.  Federa'  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering such  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams or  activities  are  granted  rulemaking 
authority  to  carry  out  their  duties  under 
this  title,  but  such  rules  must  be  approved 
by  the  President,  and  action  taken  pursuant 
to  the  rules  must  be  consistent  with  the 
achievements  of  the  objectives  of  the  stat- 
utes authorizing  such  financial  assistance 
programs  and  activities. 

(The  House  inserted  the  requirement  that 
the  President  must  approve  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  departments  and  agencies 
pursuant  to  their  authority  under  this  title.) 

3.  Federsd  departments  and  agencies  may 
discontinue  or  refuse  to  grant  assistance  or 
take  other  action  authorized  by  law,  only 
after  conducting  a  hearing.  (The  House  in- 
serted the  hearing  requirement  into  the 
title.) 

4.  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall 
not  discontinue  or  refuse  to  grant  assistance 
or  take  other  action  authorized  by  law,  until 
it  Is  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means.  Moreover,  there 
must  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  circiimstances  and  the 
grounds  for  discontinuing  or  withholding 
financial  assistance  and  no  such  action  may 
be  taken  for  30  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  report.  (The  House  inserted  the  re- 
quirement concerning  the  filing  of  reports 
with  the  Congress.) 

6.  A  person  aggrieved  (including  a  State 
or  local  governmental  authority)  is  author- 
ized to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
either  according  to  Judicial  review  authority 
contained  in  the  statute  authorizing  finan- 
cial assistance  or  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

TITLE     Vn EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTUNITT 

1.  Employers  having  25  or  more  employees; 
labor  organizations  having  25  or  more  mem- 
bers; and  commercial  employment  agencies 
are  prohibited  from  discriminating  against 
any  individual  in  any  phase  of  employment 
or  union  membership  (including  advertise- 
ment for  employment  or  membership)  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin or  sex.  (The  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  "sex"  as  a  ground  for  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  The  House  also 
adopted  an  amendment  stretching  out  the 
title's  application  to  employers  and  labor 
organizations  so  that  only  those  with  100  or 
more  employees  or  members  are  covered  the 
first  year,  75  or  more  the  second  year,  50  or 
more  the  third  year,  and  25  or  more  the 
fourth   year   after  enactment  of  the  title.) 

2.  Discrimination  is  also  prohibited  in  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  training  or  retraining 
programs,  including  on-the-job  trsiinlng,  by 
employers,  labor  organizations  or  Joint 
labor-management  committees.  (The  House 
added  the  amendment  including  on-the-job 
training  programs.) 

3.  Exemptions  or  limitations: 

(a)  Employment  by  a  religious  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  society  is  exempted  as 
well  as  employment  of  aliens  outside  any 
State. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  a  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  adver- 
tise or  employ  employees  of  a  pcutlcular 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  where  any 
such  characteristic  Is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  a  partlcxUar 
business. 
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(c)  It  shall  not  be  a  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  institution  of 
learning  to  hire  and  employ  employees  of  a 
particular  religion  if  such  institution  Is 
owned,  supported,  controlled,  or  managed  by 
a  particular  religion  or  a  particular  religious 
organization,  of  if  the  curriculum  of  such 
institution  Is  directed  toward  the  "propaga- 
tion" of  a  particular  religion.  (This  provi- 
sion was  added  to  the  title  by  the  House.) 

(d)  It  shall  not  be  a  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  refiise 
to  employ  any  person  who  holds  atheistic 
practices  and  beliefs.  (This  provision  was 
added  to  the  title  by  the  House.) 

(e)  The  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  em- 
ployment practice  of  any  employer,  labor  or- 
eanlzatlon.  employment  agency  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  with  respect 
to  an  Individual  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  other  subversive  orga- 
nization. (This  provision  was  added  to  the 
title  by  the  House.) 

4  To  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  title, 
there  Is  created  an  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  composed  of  five 
members,  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

5  A  charge  may  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion by  an  aggrieved  person  or  by  a  member 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
furnish  the  accxised  with  a  copy  of  the 
charge  and  conduct  an  Investigation. 

6  If  two  or  more  members  of  the  Com- 
mission determine,  after  an  investigation, 
that  reasonable  cause  exists  to  believe  the 
charge  to  be  true,  the  Commission  shall  en- 
deavor to  end  the  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practice  through  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion. 

7  If  voluntary  methods  fall,  the  Commis- 
sion may  institute  a  civil  action  within  90 
days  in  a  U.S.  district  court,  unless  it  has 
determined  that  the  public  Interest  would 
not  be  served  by  bringing  the  action. 

8  If  the  Commission  faUs  to  institute  a 
civil  action  within  90  days,  the  party  ag- 
grieved may  bring  such  action.  If  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  gives  permission  in 

writing. 

9  An  action  may  be  brought  either  In  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  discriminatory 
employment  practice  occurred  or  m jvhich 
the  accused  has  his  principal  office.  No  civil 
action  may  be  based  on  a  discriminatory 
employment  practice  occurring  more  than  6 
months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  charge. 

10  If  the  court  finds  that  the  accused  has 
engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in  a  discrimina- 
tory employment  practice,  the  court  may  en- 
join the  accused  from  continuing  such  prac- 
tice and  may  order  the  accused  to  take 
affirmative  action,  including  the  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employees  with  or  without 

back  pay.  _,    , 

11  No  order  of  court  shall  require  admis- 
sion or  reinstatement  of  an  individual  to  a 
labor  organization  or  the  hiring,  reinstate- 
ment promotion  of  an  individual  by  an  em- 
ployer if  the  labor  organization  or  employer 
took  action  for  any  reason  other  than  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  (The  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  stated 
that  the  court  should  not  Issue  an  order  If 
the  action  taken  by  a  labor  organization  or 
employer  was  "for  cause."  The  House  sub- 
stituted the  phrase  "for  any  reason  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color    religion,  or  national  origin.") 

12  Where  a  Stete  or  local  agency  has  been 
established  to  end  discrlinlnation  in  em- 
ployment and  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  agency  U  effectively  taking 
action  It  shall  seek  written  agreement  with 
such  agency  under  which  the  Commission 
and  persons  aggrieved  shall  refrain  from 
bringing   a   civil    action.     The    Commission 
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may  also  utilize  the  services  of  State  and  local 
aeencles,  and  reimburse  them  for  such  serv- 
ices, m  aiding  the  Commission  in  carrying 

out  its  duties.  w„^r,o 

13  The  Commission  is  extended  subpena 
power,  the  right  to  grant  immunity  and  the 
investigatory  authority,  at  reasonable  times, 
to  have  access  to,  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ination, and  the  right  to  copy  any  evidence 
of  any  person  being  investigated  or  proceeded 
against  taat  relates  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigation. (The  investigatory  authority 
contained  In  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  broadly  provided  for 
entry  and  Inspection  of  records  and  ques- 
tioning of  employees  practically  at  the  Com- 
mission's direction.  This  was  clrcumscr  bed 
by  the  House  through  the  amendatory  lan- 
euaee  now  appearing  In  the  act.) 

14  Every  employer,  employment  agency, 
labor  organization,  and  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment committee,  subject  to  this  title,  shall 
make  and  keep  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  by 
regulation,  after  a  public  hearing.  If  any 
such  requirement  might  result  In  undue 
hardship,  the  party  affected  may  apply  to  the 
Commission  or  bring  an  action  in  a  u.b. 
district  court  for  an  exemption  or  other  ap- 
propriate relief.  (The  House  Inserted  the  re- 
quirement that  a  regulation  could  only  be 
Issued  after  a  public  hearing.) 

15  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
conduct  a  special  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  concerning  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  age. 

16  (The  House  struck  sec.  711  from  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  authorized  the  President  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  Government 
contracting  and  Federal  employment.) 

TTTLE    vin— REGISTRATION     AND    VOTING 
STATISTICS 

1  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is  directed  to 
compile  registration  and  voting  statistics  in 
such  geographic  areas  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

2  The  compilation  shall,  to  the  extent 
recommended  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion include  a  count  of  persons  of  voUng 
aefe  by  race,  color,  and  national  origin,  and 
Tdetermlnatlon  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
persons  are  registered  to  vote,  and  have 
voted  in  any  statewide  primary  or  general 
election  In  which  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  or 
elected,  since  January  1,  I960. 

3  Such  compilation  shall  be  made  In  the 
Nineteenth  Decennial  Census  (1970),  and 
at  such  other  times  as  Congress  may 
prescribe. 

TTTLE    DE— PROCEDURE    AITEB    REMOVAL    IN    CIVIL 
RIGHTS    CASES 

1  A  defendant,  who  has  sought  removal 
Of  a  State  court  suit  to  a  Federal  district 
court  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be  de- 
nied his  civil  rights  In  the  State  court  may 
anpeal  to  the  Federal  court  of  appeals  on 
order  of  the  Federal  district  court  sending 
the  case  back  to  the  State  court. 


4  These  serylces  may  be  offered  by  the 
Service  on  Its  own  motion  or  at  the  request 
of  a  State  or  local  official  or  other  Interested 

^*6^Whenever  possible,  the  Service  shall 
seek  and  utilize  the  cooperation  of  appro- 
priate State  or  local  agencies. 

TITLE    XI MISCELLANEOUS 

1  Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
eress  to  preempt  and  thereby  Invalidate  a 
State  law  on  the  same  subject  unless  such 
State  law,  or  part  thereof.  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  act. 
(This  nonjweemption  provision  was  added 
by  the  House.)  ,       „  .^  ^ 

2.  Existing  legal  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  In  no  way  denied  or  Impaired  by 
the   enactment  of  this  act.  .  ^  ^ 

3  Such  sums  of  money  are  appropriated 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 


,n,j.LE  X— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMUNfrY 
RELATIONS  SERVICE  (NEW  TTTLE  ADDED  BY  THE 
HOUSE) 

1  There  Is  established  In  the  Department 
Of  Commerce  a  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director,  ap- 
Dolnted  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
^nsent  of  the  Senate  for  a  4-year  term. 

2  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
six  additional  personnel  and  to  procure  the 
services  of  additional  experts  and  consult- 
ants on  a  per  diem  basis. 

3  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the  Service 
to  kssist  local  communities  to  resolve  dis- 
putes, disagreements,  difficulties  relaUng  to 
racial  discrimination. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn^ 
sylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
the  same  imderstanding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  the  same  imder- 
standing.      ^^^^^^^^_ 

CAB  TREATS  POLITICAL  PLIGHT 
TO  NEVADA  KINDLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  mi 
extremely  liberal  settlement  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  of  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Act. 

On  February  10.  1964.  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  accepted  an  offer  of  $750. 
constituting  a  full  settlement  of  all  civil 
penalties,  for  the  Riddle  Airline's  hay- 
ing extended  to  80  passengers,  mostly 
public  officials,  free  transportation  to  a 
political  fundraising  affair  in  Las  Vegas, 

Nev. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  specifically 
prohibits  any  airline  from  extending  free 
or  reduced-rate  transportation  to  any 
pubUc  official  of  either  the  executive  or 
legislative  branch  of  the  Gkjvemment 
or  to  any  other  person  or  persons.  This 
provision  against  the  airlines'  extending 
free  or  reduced -rate  transportation  to 
public  officials  is  similar  to  the  regiila- 
tions  which  prohibit  the  American  rail- 
roads or  the  American  merchant  marine 
from  extending  subsidized  transporta- 
tion to  public  officials. 

Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  on 
April  19  1963.  the  Riddle  Airhnes,  Inc., 
carried  approximately  80  passengers— 
mostly  public  officials  in  the  legislative 
or  executive  branch— on  a  political 
junket  to  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  furnished 
this  same  group  free  transportation  back 
to  Washington  on  April  21,  1963. 

Under  Riddle's  tariff  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  flight  the  charges  for  this 
chartered  flight  should  have  been  $16,- 
088.50.  After  several  weeks  delay  the 
Riddle  Airlines  did  send  a  bill  for  this 
flight  to  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker  but  no 
effort  was  made  to  collect  it. 

Since  there  was  no  payment  this 
$16  000  in  free  transportation  in  effect 
represented  a  political  contribution  by 
the  Riddle  Airlines. 

The  purpose  of  transporting  this  large 
group  to  Las  Vegas  was  to  enable  them 
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to  attend  a  $100-plate  political  fiind- 
ralslng  dinner  being  held  in  Las  Vegas 
and  apparently  the  only  requirement  to 
transportation  on  this  flight  was  to  show 
evidence  of  having  purchased  a  $100- 
tlcket  to  the  affair. 

Upon  my  request  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  furnished  a  memo  outlining  the 
various  penalties  which  could  be  Im- 
posed either  upon  the  airlines  or  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  free  transportation. 

According  to  Miss  Heidbreder,  eco- 
nomic analyst  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, penalties  could  have  nm  as  high 
as  $5,000. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  the  memorandum 
dated  March  23,  1964,  as  signed  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Heidbreder,  economic  sina- 
lyst.  Library  of  Congress,  in  which  these 
penalties  are  outlined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thx  Libbast  or  Congress, 
Legislativz  Rktkrencx  Servicx, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  23, 1964. 
To:  Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
Prom:  Economics  Division. 
Subject:  Penalties  for  Air  Fare  Rebates. 

Enclosed  are  excerpts  from  the  United 
States  Code  setting  forth  clvU  and  criminal 
penalties  for  violation  of  title  49.  subchapter 
IV,  paragraph  1373(b)  observance  of  tariffs; 
granting  of  rebates. 

ClvU  penalties  are  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
for  each  violation  as  provided  In  paragraph 
1471,  subchapter  IX,  as  amended. 

Paragraph  1472,  criminal  penalties,  pro- 
vides for  fines  as  high  as  $10,000  for  certain 
offenses.  Paragraph  1472(d) ,  offering,  grant- 
ing, or  giving  rebates  or  concessions,  provides 
for  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more 
than  $5,000. 

KLTZABETH  M.  HKtDBRZDXB, 

Economic  Analyst. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ujevick,  an 
attorney  in  the  Americsin  Law  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  said  that 
in  his  opinion  when  an  airline  violated 
this  section  of  the  code  and  carried  a 
number  of  passengers  at  a  reduced  rate 
or  free  of  charge  it  could  constitute  a 
different  violation  for  each  passenger  so 
carried. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  he  cited  that 
portion  of  chapter  49  which  states: 

No  air  carrier  •  •  •  shall  •  •  •  refund  or 
remit  any  portion  of  the  rates,  fares,  or 
charges  so  specified,  or  extend  to  any  person 
any  privileges  or  facilities. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  since  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  refers  to  any  person 
each  person  involved  could  constitute  a 
separate  violation. 

Under  that  deflnition  Riddle  Airlines 
could  have  been  held  liable  for  80  viola- 
tions— since  it  carried  80  passengers  free 
of  charge — instead  of  just  1  violation, 
and  presumably  it  could  have  been  held 
responsible  under  a  section  of  the  code 
which  carried  even  greater  penalties  for 
such  violations  than  those  imposed. 

Yet  instead  of  enforcing  the  law  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  on  January  29, 
1964.  nearly  1  year  after  this  violation 
had  taken  place  and  about  2  months  after 
it  had  been  criticized  in  the  press,  served 
notice  on  the  Riddle  Airlines  that  it  was 


being  held  in  violation  of  section  901  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

Two  days  later,  on  January  31,  1964, 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ballard,  representing 
the  Riddle  Airlines,  replied  to  the  charge 
and  offered  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
$750  as  a  compromise  settlement  for  hav- 
ing violated  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

On  February  10.  1964,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  graciously  accepted  the 
$750  offer  as  full  settlement  and  dropped 
the  charges. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  corresixjndence  beginning  with 
my  letter  of  December  10.  1963.  as  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the 
reply  thereto  from  Mr.  Robert  T.  Mur- 
phy, Acting  Chairman,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 24,  1963,  followed  by  my  letter  of 
March  6,  1964,  as  addressed  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  his  reply  dated  March  16.  1964, 
along  with  its  five  enclosures,  be  incor- 
ported  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatb, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  10, 1963. 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Botd, 
Chairm,an,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Botd:  In  a  recent  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Dally  News  It  was 
claimed  that  the  Riddle  Airlines  carried  a 
group  of  public  oflBclals  to  Las  Vegas  without 
any  charge.  Allegedly,  a  bill  for  this  trip  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker,  but  no  pay- 
ment was  made  thereon. 

It  Lb  my  understanding  that  such  action. 
If  true,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law.  In 
this  connection  I  would  appreciate  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

1.  A  list  of  the  passengers  who  were  given 
this  free  trip  by  the  airlines. 

2.  Am  I  correct  that  the  granting  of  free 
transportation  to  public  officials  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  and  If  so  what  steps  are 
being  taken  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board? 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  24,  1963. 
Hon,  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Board's  staff 
has  conducted  an  Investigation  of  the  Riddle 
Airlines'  flight  to  Las  Vegas  mentioned  in 
your  letter  of  Decembe'r  10.  1963,  and  the 
question  of  whether  there  was  a  violation 
of  law  presently  is  under  study. 

It  Is  unlawful  for  an  air  carrier  to  grant 
free  transportation  to  any  person  (Including 
a  public  official)  not  entitled  thereto  under 
section  403(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1373(b)  ) .  However,  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  the  flight  In  ques- 
tion constituted  free  transportation  rather 
than  a  faUure  to  collect  the  charter  rate,  or, 
for  that  matter,  whether  the  flight  was  sub- 
ject to  the  regiilatory  provisions  of  the  act. 
If  It  should  be  determined  that  a  violation 
of  law  was  Involved,  the  Board  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  against  the  carrier. 

I  regret  that  the  Board  Is  unable  to  comply 
with  your  request  for  the  list  of  passengers 
Involved  In  the  flight.  The  Board  consist- 
ently has  regarded  Information  obtained  In 
the  course  of  an  Investigation  of  possible 
violations  of  law  as  being  confldentlal  In  na- 
ture and  Inappropriate  for  general  release. 
As  you  know,  charges  of  Ulegallty  are  not 
always  well  founded,  and  the  release  of  In- 


vestigative Information  can  Inflict  Injury 
upon  innocent  persons.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  Board  follows  the  p>ollcy  of  re- 
spectfully declining  to  make  Investigative 
materials  available  In  response  to  Individual 
Inquiries  therefor.  Including  Inquiries  from 
Members  of  the  Congress.  However,  49 
United  States  Code  1504  provides  for  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  In  the  Board's  posses- 
sion to  "the  duly  authorized  committees  of 
the  Congress."  The  Board  would,  of  course, 
provide  Information  concerning  the  Riddle 
Airlines'  flight  to  a  congressional  committee 
properly  concerned  with  the  matter,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee's  chairman. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  T.  Murpht, 

Acting  Chairiruin. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  6. 1964. 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Murpht, 

Acting  Ctiairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Murpht:  This  Is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  my  letter  of  December  10,  1963,  and 
your  reply  thereto  of  December  24,  concern- 
ing the  results  of  yoxir  Investigation  of  the 
Riddle  AlrUnes'  flight  to  Las  Vegas  In  1963. 
In  that  letter  I  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  there  had  been  a  a  violation  of  the 
law  when  the  Riddle  Airlines  extended  what 
In  effect  constituted  free  or  reduced-rate 
transportation   to  a  congressional   group. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Dally  News  I 
noticed  an  article  to  the  effect  that  this  case 
has  now  been  settled,  and  In  this  connection 
I  would  appreciate  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

1.  A  report  as  to  the  terms  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  settlement. 

2.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  and 
the  date  of  the  trip,  (a)  How  much  should 
the  original  charge  have  been  as  based  upon 
the  CAB  rules  for  this  chartered  flight? 

3.  What  was  the  date  and  the  amount  of 
the  original  bill  which  the  Riddle  Airlines 
sent  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker  as  representing  the 
cost  of  this  trip?  (a)  Was  this  paid  either 
In  whole  or  in  part  and  by  whom? 

4.  The  names  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Riddle  Airlines  both  at  the  time  of 
the  flight  and  on  the  date  of  the  settlement. 

5.  A  complete  record  of  all  subsidies  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  Riddle  Airlines  during 
each  of  the  past  10  years,  (a)  If  any  sub- 
sidy payments  were  made  to  affiliated  com- 
panies of  Riddle  Airlines  please  furnish  a  list 
of  all  such  payments. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  WIlliams. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  16, 1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  6.  1964.  wherein  you 
ask  certain  questions  concerning  the  Riddle 
Airlines  flight  of  AprU  19-21,  1968,  between 
Washington  and  Las  Vegas. 

Your  questions  1  and  2(a)  are  answered 
In  full  In  the  Board's  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence with  Riddle,  dated  January  29, 
January  31,  and  February  10,  1964,  by  which 
the  matter  was  settled  with  a  compromise 
civil  penalty.  A  copy  of  that  correspond- 
ence Is  enclosed  herewith   (enclosiires  1-3). 

With  reference  to  your  question  4,  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  directors  as  of 
April  19,  1963,  the  date  of  the  flight,  are 
enclosed  as  enclosure  4.  There  are  no  rec- 
ords In  the  Board's  possession  Indicating  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  directors  as  of  the 
date  of  settlement  of  the  penalty.  The  offi- 
cers and  directors  as  of  December  31,  1963, 
are  shown  In  encloeiure  5. 
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In  answer  to  your  question  5,  no  subsidies 
have  been  paid  to  Riddle  Airlines  or  to  any 
Riddle  affiliate  In  the  past  10  years. 

As  to  the  number  of  passengers  on  the 
fllKht    (your  question  2)    and  the  clrcum- 
stlnces  of  the  Invoicing  of  the  flight  to  m. 
Baker  (your  questions  3  and  3(a)),  we  re- 
(rret  that  we  cannot  comply  with  your  re- 
quest for  the  details  since  such  Information 
as  Is  in  the  Board's  possession  was  acquired 
through    an    examination    of    the    carriers 
books  and  records,  and  the  Board  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  does  not  make  such  Informa- 
tion available  In  response  to  li^dlyldual  In- 
qulrles.  Including  Inquiries  from  individual 
Members  of   Congress.     However.  49   U£.C. 
1504  provides  for  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion In  the  Board's  possession  to    diily  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress.      The 
Board  would,  of  course,  provide  information 
concerning  the  flight  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee properly  concerned  with  the  noatter. 
at  the  request  of  the  committee's  chairman. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

ROBERT  T.  MITRPHT. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Enclosutie    1 
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903  of  tiie  act  provides  for  t^ff^^)^"^^  °' 
actions  in  the  courts  to  collect  clvU  penal- 

^  Riddle  may  be  liable  for  as  much  as  •1.000 
in  clvU  penalties  for   the  violation  alleged 
above  by  this  Bureau,  and  on  the  basis  of 
information    this    Bureau    now    has.     Part 
'^H'i22rb)   of  the  Board's  organization  regu- 
latloi^  ieliaSs  authority  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement  to  compromise 
any  civil  penalties  being  Imposed  ^^   «»- 
^omlc  violations.     Subpart  H  (rule  302.800. 
et  seq  )  of  the  Board's  rules  of  practice  sets 
forth  tke  procedure  by  which  a  compromise 
wUl  be  accomplished. 

Rule  808  of  the  Board's  rules  of  practl^ 
requU-es  an  answer  to  this  notice  of  alleged 
violations  within  15  days  of  your  receipt  of 
tills  letter.  Your  answer  may  cont^  those 
matters  which  are  spedfled  in  nile  8(W. 

Copies  of  secUons  901  and  903  of  the  act 
and  subpart  H  of  the  rules  of  practice  are 
enclosed   for   yovir    Information. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

J.  G.  ADAMS, 

Director.  Bureau  of  Enforcement. 


Enclosure  2 


JANUART   29,    1964. 
Re  notice  of  aUeged  violation  pursuant  to 

rule  800  of  the  Rules  of  Practice. 
Mr.  James  B.  Franklin, 

President,    Riddle    Airlines.    Inc..    Interna- 
tional Airport,  Miami,  Fla. 
DEAR  Mr.  Franklin  :  An  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement  Into 
certain    activities    of    Riddle    AU-llnes,    Inc. 
(Riddle)   has  revealed  that  the  carrier  has 
violated  section  403(b)  of  the  I'ederal  Avla- 
tlon  Act  of  1958,  as  amended   (act) .  In  the 
performance    of    a    charter    flight    between 
Washington.  D.C.   and  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  In 

^^Sectlon  403(b)  of  the  act  provides.  In  per- 
tinent part:  "No  air  carrier  or  forel^^ 
carrier  shall  charge  or  demand  or  collect  or 
receive  a  greater  or  less  or  different  com- 
pensation for  air  transportation  or  for  any 
service  In  connection  therewith,  than  the 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  specified  In  Its  cxir- 
rently  effective  tariffs." 

Riddle's  currently  effective  tariff  at  the 
time  of  the  flight  provided  rates  of  $2.75  per 
mile  for  live  charter  mileage,  and  $2.50  per 
mile  for  ferry  mileage  (CAB  No.  31.  Riddle 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Passenger  Charter  Tariff  No. 
P-2.  Passengers  and  Baggage,  Original  p.  10, 
effective  February  13,  1963) .  Records  of  this 
flight  disclose  the  live  mileage  operated  was 
4  174  miles,  and  the  ferry  mileage  was  1,844. 
T^e  charter  rate  for  the  flight  should  there- 
fore have  been  $11,478.50  for  live  mUeage 
plus  $4,610  for  ferry  mileage,  or  a  total  oi 
$16,088.50.  ^,   ^^ 

The  outbound  leg  of  the  subject  flight  was 
performed  on  Friday,  April  19,  1963   and  the 
inbound  leg  was  performed  on  Sunday^  April 
21    1963     Mr   S.  L.  Sommer  of  S.  L.  Sommer 
&  Associates,  a  public  relations  firm,  was  ap- 
parently the  charterer  of  the  flight     Riffle  s 
accounts,  records  and  reports  Indicate  that 
the  correct  charter  rate  was  not  billed  to  any 
party  until  many  months  after  the  flight. 
the  required  down  payment  In  advance  of 
flight  was  not  collected,  and  as  of  December 
6    1963,  the  balance  due  had  not  been  paid 
even  though  under  effective  tariffs  the  entire 
amount  was  required  to  be  paid  within  10 
days     Therefore,  Riddle  violated  section  403 
(b)  of  the  act  m  falling  to  collect  Its  correct 
tariff  rate  for  the  subject  flight. 

Section  901(a)  (1)  of  tb««^  P'-°^'i««^f J* 
a  ClvU  penalty  not  to  exceed  »1 .000  may  be 
levied  for  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
title  IV  of  the  act,  or  any  order,  rule,  or  reg- 
ilatl^  issued  thereunder.  Section  90Ua) 
(2)  gives  the  Board  the  power  to  co°i^^°^ 
the  1>enalty  for  any  such  violation.    Section 


Januart  31.  1964. 
Re  answer  of  Riddle  Airlines.  Inc..  to  notl^ 
of  aUeged  violation  of  Jan\iary  29,  1904, 
CP_-64r-3— 3B-52. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Adams, 

Director.  Bureau  of  Enforcement, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.  ,  ^ 

DEAR  Mr.  Adams:  Riddle  Alrilnes.  Inc.  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  your  letter  notl^  of 
alleged  violation  dated  January  29,  1964,  In 
connection  with  ceri^ln  tariff  violations  In 
respect  to  a  charter  flight  between  Washlng- 
tlon.  D.C.  and  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  on  April  19 
and  21.   1963.     Riddle  Airlines  admits  that 
the  facts  relating  to  this  charter  are  sub- 
stantially  as  set  out  In  F^^  ii°<^!,<'«-     T?® 
flight  was  considered  by  the  officials  of  the 
carrier  who  authorized  It  as  a  public  rela- 
tions flight  which  they  erroneously  under- 
stood was  not  required  to  be  flown  in  ac- 
cordance  with   tiie   carrier's   charter   tariff. 
Since  this  violation  was  accordingly  entUreiy 
inadvertentiy.    It   would   appear   to   be   one 
which  is  appropriate  for  some  compromise  oi 
the  maximum  civil  penalty  and  I  am  author- 
ized to  offer  for  that  purpose  the  amount  of 

$750. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Frederick  A.  Ballard. 


ENCLOSxnts  4 

OmCERS    AND    DlEECrOBS    OT    M)D«   Al«LIN» 

AS  OF  April  19,  1968  ^ 
James   H.   Carmlchael.   chairman   of   the 

William  K.  deVeer.  director  and  financial 

'°SSiS  L.  Hood,  vice  president,  scheduled 

^eSwSi' M.  Leath.  Jr..  vice  president  and 

^"^  W^llUam  T.  Raymond,  corporate  secretary, 
director  of  public  relations. 
Llpman  Redman,  director. 

Richard  H.  Schwank.  vice  president,  pur- 
chasing and  supply. 

Parts  G.  Singer,  director. 

Dale  H.  Smith,  director. 

Harry  T.  Weaver,  regional  vice  president. 

William  R.  Price,  director. 

Ben  D  Kovms,  comptroller.  

Stanley  C  Humphries,  assistant  treasurer. 

Walter  L.  Hart,  director. 

James  B.  Franklin,  president. 

Joseph  H.  Dalton,  director. 

Dale  C.  Craig,  director. 

Morten  S.  Beyer,  vice  president. 

Robert  M.  Averlll,  director. 


ENCLOSURE  3 — CP  64-3 


Februaht  10,  1964. 
Re  acceptance  of  offer  of  compromise  of  civil 

penalties. 
Mr.  James  B.  Franklin,  „, . .,      .. 

President  and  Chief  Executive    ^I«/<7 

lines.  Inc..  International  Airport.  Miami, 

Fla. 
DEAR  Mr.  Franklin:  This  Is  In  reply  to  the 

letter  from  your  counsel,  Frederick  A.  Bal- 
lard dated  January  31,  1964,  and  the  subse- 
quent submission  of  a  check  In  the  amox^ 
of  $750  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  This  check  was  submitted  by  Riddle 
in  full  settiement  for  civil  penalti^  for 
which  Riddle  might  be  liable  for  the  viola- 
tions referred  to  In  our  notice  of  January  2», 

1964. 

Pursuant  to  delegated  authority  under 
part  385  of  the  Board's  organization  regu- 
lations. Riddle's  check  has  been  accepted  In 
full  satisfaction  of  the  above-referenced  civil 
penalties.  Unless  the  Board  elects  to  exer- 
c^  Its  discretionary  right  to  review  this 
decision  within  10  days,  the  acceptance  of 
your  offer  will  become  final. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  G.  Adams, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Enforcement. 
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ENCLOStntx  6 

0„ICERS    AND    DIRKTOHS    OF    Bl»«    AlEUlCM 

AS  OF  December  31.  1963 
James    H.    Carmlchael.   chairman    of   the 

**°Wllilam  K.  deVeer.  director  and  flnancUl 

consultant. 
Samuel  Frledland,  director.  ^  ^  ,.^ 

Chiles  L.  Hood,  vice  president,  scheduled 

^E?wS*  M.  Leath.  Jr..  vice  president  and 
treasurer. 

Stephan  F.  Leo,  director. 

WlUlam  T.  Raymond,  corporate  secretary, 
director  of  public  relations. 

Llpman  Redman,  director. 

Richard  H.  Schwank,  vice  president. 

Paris  G.  Singer,  director. 

Dale  H.  Smith,  director. 

Harry  T.  Weaver,  regional  vice  president. 

CurtU  B.  Trent,  director. 

jack  Anderson,  director.  ,j,.„«. 

Frank    C    Hobbs,    senior    vice    president. 

finance. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bowd  to 
its  letter  of  March  16  outlined  the  settle- 
ment but  declined  to  make  available  a 
Ust  of  the  Members  of  Congre^  ?^  ?^^^ 
pubUc  officials  who  were  beneficiaries  of 
this  free  transportation. 

The  letter  did  state  that  the  Board 
would  make  such  information  concern- 
ing the  flight  available  to  the  <^^^^ 
of  a  congressional  committee  that  was 
"properly  concerned"  with  the  matter, 
-ms  means  that  this  i^o"nation  ta 
available  to  the  Rules  Committee  If  they 

want  It.  . 

According  to  the  records  the  only  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  money  as  Payment 
for  tills  chartered  flight  for  the  80  pas- 
sengers was  the  delayed  sending  of  a  bUl 
to  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker  who,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  promptly  refused  to  make  pay- 
Lent  although  he  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment when  questioned  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 


1  source:  CAB  form  2786;  CAB  form  41. 
schedule  G-42. 

:  Partial  listing  based  on  records  now  m 
Board's  possession.  Source:  CAB  form  2788, 
CAB  form  41,  schedule  G-42. 
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But  if  reports  are  true  the  Riddle  Air- 
lines was  not  altogether  out  of  luck.  It 
is  rumored  that  this  air  carrier,  which 
transported  this  group  of  public  ofiBcials 
to  Las  Vegas  free  of  charge,  received  cer- 
tificates of  competence  certified  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  wherein 
they  were  able  to  obtain  some  lucrative 
Government  contracts. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  my 
inquiry  of  March  19,  1964,  as  addressed 
to  Mr.  Foley,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  19,  1964. 
Hon.  Etjgene  P.  Foley. 

Administrator.   Small   Business   Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Foley:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  sometime  last  year  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  issued  to  the  Riddle  Air- 
lines two  certificates  of  competence.  Pre- 
sumably these  certificates  enabled  Riddle  to 
get  $7.9  million  in  contracts  from  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service;  allegedly  prior 
to  this  MATS  had  refused  to  give  this  air- 
line Its  business  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pany's financial  plight. 

In  this  connection  will  you  please  furnish 
me  copies  of  such  certificates  of  competence 
along  with  a  complete  report  as  to  the 
amounts  and  dates  of  the  contracts  Involved. 

Do  you  have  any  record  or  any  knowledge 
as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Baker  or  anyone 
else — whether  connected  with  Congress 
(Members  or  employees)  or  the  executive 
branch  or  associated  with  either  of  the  two 
national  political  committees — may  have  by 
letter  or  conversation  interceded  in  behalf 
of  Riddle's  application?  If  so,  please  fur- 
nish such  a  list. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Willlams. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  next  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  my 
letter  of  March  31,  1964,  as  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  this  letter  I 
asked  for  a  list  of  all  contracts  awarded 
to  the  Riddle  Airlines,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Will  you  please 
furnish  me  with  a  complete  list  of  all  con- 
tracts which  have  been  awarded  to  the  Rid- 
dle Airlines.  Inc.  With  this  report  I  would 
appreciate  the  following  information: 

1.  The  date  of  the  contract,  a  brief  de- 
scription, and  the  dollar  amount  Involved. 

2.  Was  this  a  negotiated  contract,  or  was 
It  awarded  through  competitive  bidding? 

a.  If  through  competitive  bidding,  please 
furnish  a  list  of  the  bidders  in  each  instance. 

3.  The  names  of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
employees  of  the  legislaUve  branch,  members 
of  the  executive  branch,  or  officials  of  either 
of  the  two  national  political  committees  who 
may  have  Interceded  for  or  made  recom- 
mendations in  connection  with  the  award- 
ing of  these  contracts  for  the  Riddle  Airlines. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


April  6 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  while  both  of  these  letters 
have  been  acknowledged  as  yet  I  have 
not  received  a  full  report. 

Normally  I  would  not  release  these  let- 
ters until  after  I  had  received  a  complete 
report;  however,  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  may  be  meeting 
tomorrow  to  discuss  this  case  and  I 
thought  It  might  be  well  to  make  my  cor- 
respondence available  to  all  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  Riddle  Airlines'  hav- 
ing furnished  free  transportation  for 
approximately  80  public  officials  or  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Washington  to  attend 
this  political  affair,  there  was  a  rumor 
that  Government  planes  were  also  uti- 
lized to  carry  public  officials  to  this  func- 
tion. To  determine  the  accuracy  of  this 
allegation  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  the 
respective  agencies.  At  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  my  letters  of  March  20  as 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  along  with  their  replies 
thereto. 

Following  these  letters  I  also  ask  that 
there  be  printed  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1963,  on  this  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Will  you  please 
furnish  me  with  a  report  on  all  planes  which 
were  assigned  to  carry  Members  of  Congress 
or  other  parties  other  than  the  military  from 
Washington  to  Nevada  during  the  month  of 
April  1963? 

With  this  report  I  would  want  the  names 
of  all  public  officials  including  Members  of 
Congress,  congressional  employees,  members 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  any  persons 
with  outside  connections,  who  were  carried 
on  these  trips  along  with  the  reasons  for  such 
transportation. 

Please  include  the  dates,  the  points  of 
origin,  and  the  destinations  of  the  flights. 

Frankly,  the  reason  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions is  that  a  rumor  pyersiste  around  the 
Capitol  that  Government  planes  have  been 
\ised  to  transport  public  officials  to  political 
meetings  in  Nevada.  In  all  fairness  I  felt 
this  report  should  be  either  confirmed  or 
denied. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Washington.  DC,  March  27.  1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  letter  of  20 
March  1964  addressed  to  Hon.  C3^us  R. 
Vance,  former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

For  yoxir  Information,  during  the  month 
of  April  1963  the  Army  did  not  arrange  for 
transportation  from  Washington  to  Nevada 
for  any  public  officials  Including  Members 
of  Congress,  congressional  employees,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch,  or  persons  with 
outside  connections. 


I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  C.  Wkyand, 
Major  General,  GS 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  20, 1964. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Nitze, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Will  you  please 
furnish  me  with  a  report  on  all  planes 
which  were  assigned  to  carry  Members  of 
Congress  or  other  parties  other  than  the 
military  from  Washington  to  Nevada  during 
the  month  of  April  1963. 

With  this  report  I  would  want  the  names 
of  all  public  officials  including  Members  of 
Congress,  congressional  employees,  members 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  any  persons 
with  outside  connections,  who  were  carried 
on  these  trips,  along  with  the  reasons  for 
such  transportation. 

Please  include  the  dates,  the  points  of 
origin,   and  the  destinations  of  the   flights. 

Frankly,  the  reason  I  am  asking  these 
questions  Is  that  a  rumor  persists  around 
the  Capitol  that  Government  planes  have 
been  used  to  transport  public  officials  to 
political  meetings  in  Nevada.  In  all  fair- 
ness I  felt  this  report  should  be  either  con- 
firmed or  denied. 

Yours  sincerely,  ' 

John  J.  Williams. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  20. 1964. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Nrrae, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Will  you  please 
furnish  me  with  a  report  on  all  planes  which 
were  assigned  to  carry  Members  of  Congress 
or  other  parties  other  than  the  military  from 
Washington  to  Nevada  during  the  month  of 
April  1963. 

With  this  report  I  would  want  the  names 
of  all  public  officials  Including  Members  of 
Congress,  congressional  employees,  members 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  any  persons 
with  outside  connections,  who  were  carried 
on  these  trips,  along  with  the  reasons  for 
such  transportation. 

Please  Include  the  dates,  the  points  of 
origin,  and  the  destinations  of  the  flights. 

Frankly,  the  reason  I  am  asking  these 
questions  is  that  a  rumor  persists  around 
the  Capitol  that  Government  planes  have 
been  used  to  transport  public  officials  to 
political  meetings  in  Nevada.  In  all  fairness 
I  felt  this  report  should  be  either  confirmed 
or  denied. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  20, 1964. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Will  you  please 
furnish  me  with  a  report  on  all  planes  which 
were  assigned  to  carry  Members  of  Congress 
or  other  parties  other  than  the  military 
from  Washington  to  Nevada  diulng  the 
month  of  April  1963. 

With  this  report  I  would  want  the  names 
of  all  public  officials  Including  Members  of 
Congress,  congressional  employees,  members 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  any  persons 
with  outside  connections,  who  were  carried 
on  these  trips  along  with  the  reasons  for 
such   transportation. 

Please  include  the  dates,  the  points  of 
origin,  and  the  destination  of  the  flights. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  yo\ir  report 
wlU  include  aU  planes  which  may  have  been 
assigned  through  the  Air  Force  or  MATS. 

Frankly,  the  reason  I  am  asking  these 
questions  is  that  a  rumor  persists  around 
the  Capitol  that  Government  planes  have 
been  used  to  transport  public  officials  to 
political  meetings  in  Nevada.  In  all  fairness 
I  felt  this  report  should  be  either  confirmed 
or  denied. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.  April  2.  1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent 
inquiry  concerning  assignment  of  Air  Force 
or  MATS  aircraft  to  carry  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  other  parties  from  Washington  to 
Nevada  during  the  month  of  April  1963. 

I  have  made  a  thorough  check  and  find 
that  no  Air  Force  aircraft  were  used  to  carry 
public  officials,  Members  of  Congress,  or  other 
than  military  personnel  from  Washington, 
DC  to  Nevada  during  this  period  for  any 
such  purpose  as  referred  to  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  letter. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  I  make  It  a 
practice  to  visit  Air  Force  Installations  fre- 
quently.   During  the  specific  time  period  you 
refer  to  In  your  letter,  I  was  scheduled  to 
attend  the  flight  test  pilot's  school  gradua- 
tion   exercises    at    Edwards    Air   Force    Base, 
Calif.,  other  Air  Force  activities  on  the  west 
coast,  a   communltywlde  banquet  honoring 
Senator    Cannon    In    Nevada,    and    a    com- 
munltywlde function  with  Senator  Howard 
Edmondson   at  Altus  Air  Force  Base,   Okla. 
Senator  Cannon  had  previously  been  asked 
by  the  commandant  of  the  flight  test  school 
to  be  one  of  the  guest  speakers  at  the  gradua- 
tion ceremony. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  graduation  cere- 
monies at  the  flight  test  school,  both  Sen- 
ators joined  me  on  an  Inspection  tour  of 
the  base  after  which  I  departed  for  Los 
Angeles  I  authorized  the  two  Senators  to 
be  flown  from  Edwards  to  Nevada  as  pas- 
sengers aboard  an  Air  Force  aircraft  engaged 
In  a  crew  proficiency  flight.  On  April  20,  I 
visited  NelUs  Air  Force  Base  and  that  evening 
spoke  at  a  community  sponsored  banquet 
honoring  Senator  Cannon. 

The  foUovrtng  day,  Senator  Edmondson 
and  I  proceeded  to  Altus  Air  Force  Base 
where  we  visited  that  Installation  and  at- 
tended a  clvlUan-mlUtary  community  lunch- 
eon, returning  to  Washington,  D.C,  that 
same   evening. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  Air  Force 
flight  that  might  be  covered  by  your  Inquiry. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Dec.  6,  1963) 

Partial    Passenger    List    Revealed — ^Baker's 

Pals  Took   Free  Plight  to  Las  Vegas 

(By  Jack  Steele) 
Friends  and  associates  of  Robert  G.  (Bob- 
by) Baker  studded  the  passenger  list  of  a 
free  flight  by  Riddle  Airlines  to  Las  Vegas 
last  April  for  a  fundralslng  dinner  for  Sen- 
ator Howard  W.  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Ne- 
vada. . 

The  airline  months  later  sent  Mr.  Baker, 
former  secretary  of  the  Senate's  Democratic 
majority,  a  bUl  for  $16,000  for  the  trip.  Rid- 
dle officials  now  insist  this  was  a  mistake 
and  that  Mr.  Baker  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  flight.  .     .^    . 

A  copy  of  a  partial  list  of  70  persons  invited 
to  make  the  charter  flight  on  Riddle  station- 


ery, was  obtained  today  by  Scrlpps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Both  the  airline  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  which  is  investigating  the  legality 
of  the  flight,  have  refused  to  make  public  the 
official  passenger  list. 

About  a  score  of  women  F>as8enger8  are 
listed  as  making  the  Ulp.  Except  for  a  half 
dozen  employees  of  Senator  Cannon,  most  of 
the  others  could  not  be  Identified  immedl- 

One  of  those  listed  was  Miss  Carole  Tyler, 
Mr.  Baker's  former  secretary  who  occupied 
the  $28,000  Washington  townhouse  owned  by 

Mr.  Baker. 

The  only  Member  of  Congress  listed  on  the 
flight  was  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Ohio.  Senator  Young  admitted  to- 
day he  made  the  trip.  He  returned  on  a 
scheduled  commercial  plane,  he  said. 

Eugene  P.  Foley,  now  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  then  deputy 
to  Commerce  Secretary  Luther  W.  Hodges, 
also  was  on  the  passenger  list.  (Mr.  Hodges 
once  held  a  part  Interest  In  a  North  Carolina 
motel  of  which  Mr.  Baker  also  was  a  part 
owner.) 

Mr.  Foley's  office  said  he  was  Invited  to 
make  the  trip  and  planned  to  go,  but  had  to 
cancel  at  the  last  minute. 

(The  SBA  last  May  Issued  Riddle  two  cer- 
tificates of  competence.  The  certificates  en- 
abled Riddle  to  get  $7.9  million  In  contracts 
from  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service, 
which  had  refused  to  give  the  airline  this 
military  passenger  and  cargo  business  be- 
cause of  Its  financial  plight.  A  refinancing 
plan  which  kept  Riddle  going  hinged  on  this 
contract.) 

James  H.  (Slim)  Carmlchael,  Riddle's 
board  chairman,  and  his  wife  were  listed  on 
the  flight,  which  he  admittedly  arranged. 

Mr.  Carmlchael  was  disclosed  today  to  have 
received  $3,000  In  fees  for  professional  serv- 
ices from  John  H.  Price,  who  led  a  fight  last 
year  to  upset  the  airline's  former  manage- 
ment. After  Mr.  Carmlchael  and  his  asso- 
ciates took  over  Riddle,  the  airline  paid 
$35,000  to  defray  these  and  other  expenses. 

Among  Baker  friends  and  associates  listed 
on  the  filght  were: 

Thomas  Webb,  Washington  representative 
of  the  Murchlsan  famUy,  wealthy  Texas  oU- 
men,  with  whom  Mr.  Baker  was  associated 
In  several  reported  deals. 

Stanley  Sommer,   a  public   relations  man 
who   represents   Lockheed   Aircraft   Co.   and 
whose  son  once  worked  briefly  In  Mr.  Baker's 
office;  Rein  Vander  Zee.  Mr.  Baker's  top  as- 
sistant   in    the    Senate    majority    secretary  s 
office;  Walter  J.  (Joe)   Steward,  another  aid 
to  Mr.  Baker's  office;  Glenn  Troop,  Washing- 
ton   representative    of    the    U.S.    Savings    & 
Loan  League,  who  reportedly  tipped  off  Mr. 
Baker  to  his  lucrative  stock  deal  In  the  Mort- 
gage Guarantee   Insurance  Co.;    Frank  Kee- 
sler    Jacksonville,  Fla..  Insurance  agent  who 
has  admitted  that  Mr.  Baker  helped  him  sell 
life  Insurance  policies;  Thomas  Heslop,  for- 
mer   manager    of    the    CarroU    Arms    Hotel, 
where  the  Quorum  Club,  which  Mr.  Baker 
helped  organize.  Is  located;  Wayne  Bromley, 
lobbyist   for   the  National   Coal   Association 
and  a  former  officer  of  the  Quorum  Club. 
Other  listed  passengers  Include: 
Evan  Howell,  a  former  Congressman  and 
Court  of  Claims  Judge:  Floyd  Akers,  wealthy 
Washington  auto  dealer  and  frequent  con- 
tributor   to    Democratic    campaigns;    James 
Aduccl,  a  representative  of  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries  Association;    and   Thomas  Bendorf, 
who  formerly  represented  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  here   and   now  works  for  Lockheed. 
(Senator  Cannon  Is  a  member  of  the  Sena,te 
Commerce    Committee's    Aviation    SuboMn- 
mlttee);  Walter  Mason,  an  AFL-CIO  lobby- 
ist, his  wife,  and  daughter;  RlcHard  Queen. 


head  of  the  Commerce  Department's  Busi- 
ness Service  Center. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
been  able  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Del  aw  ar  e . 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  the  floor. 


VISIT  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 
FROM  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  announce  the  appearance  in 
the  Diplomatic  Gallery  of  eight  members 
of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Argen- 
tine Congress.  They  are  here  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States. to  observe  matters 
of  interest  to  them. 

Representative  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  has  graciously  brought  them  to 
the  precincts  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. I  am  pleased  to  state  that  he  is 
sitting  next  to  me  on  my  right. 

When  I  met  these  distinguished  parlia- 
mentarians from  the  Argentine.  I  sug- 
gested that  they  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  but  they  are  modest  and 
stated  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  ob- 
serve the  operations  of  the  Senate  from 
the  gallery. 

I  say  to  them,  sitting  in  the  gallery, 
that  the  relationships  between  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Argentine  in  the  various 
interparliamentary  conferences  are  very 
close.    As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin-American  Affairs.  I  know 
I  speak  not  only  for  the  Senate,  but  for 
the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
when  I  say  that  we  are  greatly  indebted    . 
to  our  parUamentary  colleagues  from  the 
Argentine  for  the  discussions  we  have 
had  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the  problems 
existing  between  our  two  nations. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  their  visit 
this  week  because  we  expect  to  be  In 
conference  with  them  to  discuss  possible 
solutions  to  some  of  our  existing  prob- 
lems. ,     .        ... 

Among  the  group  are  the  leader  of  tlie 
majority  party  and  the  committee  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the 
Argentine. 

On  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin-American  Affairs,  and  I  am  sure 
on  behalf  of  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  extend  to  them  a  most 
cordial  welcome,  and  assure  them  that 
if  the  Senate  can  be  of  any  assistance 
in  making  their  visit  to  the  United 
States  more  enjoyable  and  more  helpful 
in  carrying  out  the  objectives  which 
brought  them  to  Washington,  we  are  at 

their  service.  ^   ^-^    a 

All  Senators  welcome  them  to  the  sen- 
ate.    [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SCOTT  addressed  the  distin- 
guished visitors  in  Spanish,  as  follows: 

Seiior  Presidente,  ofrecemos  nuestra^ 
felicitaciones  y  bienvenida  a  nuestros 
colegas  de  la  Camara  de  Diputados  de  la 
Republica  de  la  Argentina. 

Siento  mucho  que  la  mayor  parte  de 
los  Senadores  no  est6  presente  ahora. 
Estan  muy  ocupados  en  sus  oflcinas. 
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Yo  visits  la  Argentina  tres  o  cuatro 
veces. 

En  conclusi6n,  saludos  a  nuestros 
amlgos  y  buenos  vecinos  de  la  Republica 
de  la  Argentina. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  halting  midwestern  English.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  our 
friends  from  the  Republic  of  the  Argen- 
tine. 

It  was  ray  privilege,  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  very  briefly  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Argentine. 

I.  too.  join  in  welcoming  them,  and 
once  again  reassure  them  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  look  upon  Argentina 
as  one  of  the  great  friends  of  this  coun- 
try We  look  forward  to  their  prosperity, 
to  the  improvement  of  their  economy, 
and  to  the  further  well-being  of  their 
people.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  privilege 
of  our  distinguished  visitors  to  see  much 
of  the  United  States,  because  in  that  way 
they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand our  country  much  better,  and  to 
bring  back  to  their  constituents  and  their 
own  people  a  better  understanding  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1  has  demonstrated  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
his  lucid  Spanish.  I  wish  that  he  would 
always  campaign  in  Spanish,  particu- 
larly in  the  Scandinavian  section  of  my 
part  of  the  country. 

I  extend  to  our  friends  from  Argen- 
tina, with  a  slight  Swedish  accent,  what 
we  would  say  if  they  came  to  our  part 
of  the  country:  buenos  dias. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  not  taken  me  to 
task  for  some  lapses  of  grammar  that 
may  have  crept  into  my  words  of  greet- 
ing to  our  distinguished  visitors.  I  hope 
that  friends  from  Argentina  will  forget 
any  slight  failure  to  speak  entirely  in 
Castilian. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  visitors  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  of  Mimbebs  of  Argentina  Dkputuss 

The  Honorable  Raul  Fernandez.  Federal 
Deputy  from  C6rdoba,  Unl6n  Clvlca  Radical 
del  Pueblo  (UCRP) .  UCRP  bloc  leader  In  the 
Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Honorable  Carlos  J.  Berlnl,  Federal 
Deputy  from  Buenos  Aires.  Democrata  Pro- 
greslsta  Party,  president  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  Honorable  Salvador  Damlanl,  Federal 
Deputy  from  Santa  Pe.  Unl6n  Clvlca  Radical 
del  Pueblo  (UCRP),  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Livestock  Committee. 

The  Honorable  Manuel  Martin  Mujlca, 
Federal  Deputy  from  Buenos  Aires,  Unl6n 
Clvlca  Radical  del  Pueblo  (UCRP) ,  president 
of  the  Defense  Committee. 

The  Honorable  Juan  Carlos  PugUese.  Fed- 
eral Deputy  from  Buenos  Aires,  Unl6n  Clvlca 
Radical  del  Pueblo  (UCRP),  UCRP  deputy 
bloc  leader  In  Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
member  of  the  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  Honorable  Oscar  Rial,  Federal  Deputy 
from  Santiago  del  Estero,  Unl6n  Clvlca  Rfidl- 
cal  del  Pueblo,  president  of  the  Industry 
Committee. 

The  Honorable  Dante  O.  Tortonese,  Fed- 
eral Deputy  from  Buenos  Aires,  Unl6n  Clvlca 
Radical  Intranslgente  (UCRI),  president  of 
the  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Honorable  Araldo  Angel  Rltacco,  Fed- 
eral Deputy  from  the  Federal  Capital,  Union 
del  Pueblo  Argentine  (UDELPA) . 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  Injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  presently  engaged  in 
a  great  debate  on  a  great  cause — the 
freedom  of  man.  The  decision  reached 
by  this  body  will  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  our  Nation  for  it  will  to  a  large  ex- 
tent determine  the  method  by  which 
full  freedom  is  sought  by  all  Americans. 
If  this  bill  is  enacted  in  substantially  the 
same  form  as  it  is  today  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  struggle  for  full  participa- 
tion in  our  free  society  wiU  be  in  the  con- 
ference rooms  and  in  the  courts.  Con- 
flicts and  issues  will  be  determined  and 
resolved  by  law.  If  the  bill  fails  to  pass 
or  is  seriously  weakened,  then  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  the  struggle  will  remain 
in  the  streets.  Conflicts  and  issues  will 
be  determined  and  resolved  by  economic, 
social,  and  political  pressures  accom- 
panied by  passion,  emotion,  and,  if  past 
experience  is  an  accurate  indication, 
violence.  But  regardless  of  the  decision 
made  here,  Americans  will  continue  to 
strive  for  and  to  achieve  fuller  freedom 
because  this  goal,  which  was  ordained  at 
the  birth  of  our  Republic,  is  as  necessary 
a  part  of  our  lives  as  breathing.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  will 
come  to  pass.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is  whether  they  are  to  be  achieved 
in  a  reasonable  way  with  an  immediate 
beginning;  or  are  they  to  be  achieved  by 
whatever  means  that  from  time  to  time 
can  be  brought  to  bear? 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  should  be  en- 
acted, for  it  is  our  responsibility  to  sup- 
port freedom  by  taking  the  actions  which 
are  necessary  to  allow  all  Americans  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  our 
free  society.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
insure  that  every  American  has  a  chance 
to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  citizenship. 

Madam  President,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  my  statement  todsiy  is  to  discuss 


the  need  for  title  V  of  the  bUl.  This 
title  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  approximately  4 
years,  and  would  expand  Its  duties  by 
authorizing  it  to  investigate  voting 
frauds  and  to  serve  as  a  national  clear- 
inghouse for  civil  rights  information. 

The  need  for  a  National  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  was  first  recognized  many 
years  ago.  In  1947,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  President  Harry  S.  Tr\xman,  rec- 
ommended "the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in 
the  Executive  OflBce  of  the  President, 
preferably  by  act  of  Congress."  In  sup- 
port of  the  recommendation,  the  Com- 
mittee report,  entitled  "To  Secure  These 
Rights"  read  in  part  as  follows: 

A  permanent  Commission  could  perform 
an  Invaluable  function  by  collecting  data. 
It  could  also  carry  on  technical  research  to 
improve  the  fact-gathering  methods  now  In 
use.  Ultimately  this  would  make  possible  a 
periodic  audit  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
civil  rights  are  secure.  If  It  did  this  and 
served  as  a  clearinghouse  and  focvis  ci  co- 
ordination for  many  private.  State,  and  lo- 
cal agencies,  working  In  the  civil  rights  field, 
it  would  be  Invaluable  to  them  and  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  permanent  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
should  point  all  of  its  work  toward  regular 
repwrtfi  which  would  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  action  In  the  ensuing  periods.  It 
should  lay  plans  for  dealing  with  broad  civil 
rights  problems. 

Efforts  to  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion culminated  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  However,  Congress  decided  to  give 
the  Commission  a  more  limited  role  than 
the  one  recommended.  It  should  be  not- 
ed that  the  present  bill  also  envisions  a 
more  limited  role  for  the  Commission 
than  the  1947  recommendation. 

In  1957,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee concisely  summarized  In  its  report 
the  reasons  for  establishing  the  Com- 
mission.   I  read  from  the  report: 

Because  the  [clvU  rights]  problem  Is  a 
continuing  one,  and  because  the  committee 
believes  that  the  American  body  politic 
seeks  progress  toward  eqxiallty  for  all  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  for  all,  the 
[Civil  Rights]  Conunlsslon  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  study  •  •  •  of  denials  of  a  right  to 
vote  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  racial 
origin,  and  to  analyze  the  legal  developments 
In  Federal  policies  and  laws  involving  the 
constitutional  right  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

As  the  conmiittee  report  put  It,  "the 
complexity  of  the  subject  matter  de- 
mands greater  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  every  facet  of  the  problem. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  the 
then  majority  leader.  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  cited  the  potential  of  such  a 
Commission  as  a  useful  Instrument.  In 
his  words : 

It  can  gather  facta  Instead  of  charges;  it 
can  sift  out  the  truth  from  the  fancies;  and 
It  can  return  with  recommendations  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  reasonable  men. 

Thus  the  Commission  was  created; 
and  it  was  given  the  responsibility  of, 
first,  investigating  sworn  allegations  that 
citizens  were  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote;    second,    studying   legal    develop- 
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ments  consUtuting  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tecUon  of  the  laws;  third,  appraising  the 
laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws;  and  fourth,  reporting  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  President  and  Congress 
with  findings  and  recommendations  for 
corrective  action. 

STATUS   OF   CIVIL   EIGHTS  IN    1967 

The  job  assigned  to  the  Commission  by 
Congress  was  a  complex  and  sensitive 
one     In  almost  every  field,  the  rights  of 
citizens  under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  in  a  state 
of  turmoil  and  transition.    In  voting .  for 
example,  the  rights  of  Negro  citizens 
under  the  15th  amendment  had  been  es- 
tablished for  almost  a  century,  but  there 
were  widespread  allegations  that  "liter- 
acy tests"  and  similar  devices  were  being 
used  as  instruments  of  disfranchisement. 
In  education,  the  rights  of  Negro  chil- 
dren to  be  assigned  to  public  schools 
without  regard  to  their  race  had  been 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
School  Segregation  cases  in   1954,  but 
there  were  thousands  of  school  districts 
which  had  not  taken  the  first  step  toward 
compliance   with   the   Court's  decision. 
In  employment  both  Presidents  Truman 
and  Elsenhower  had  called  for  an  end  to 
job  discrimination  in  Federal  employ- 
ment and  in  employment  created  by  Fed- 
eral contracts,  but  allegations  were  fre- 
quently heard  that  this  poUcy  had  not 
been  adequately  implemented.    In  hous- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  in 
1948  in  the  restrictive  covenant  cases 
that  Government  could  not  enforce  the 
discriminatory    practices    of    property 
owners   but  questions  were  being  raised 
about  the  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  creating  racially  segre- 
gated communities.    As  to  the  Armed 
Forces  President  Truman  had  begun  the 
long  and  difficult  process  of  eliminating 
discrimination  in  the  military  services, 
but  there  was  evidence  that  this  process 
was  not  yet  complete. 

So  a  substantial  job  lay  ahead  of  the 
Commission  to  study  the  allegations,  sift 
the  facts  and  come  up  with  impartial  re- 
ports to  guide  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  securing  the  rights  of  citizens. 
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ACTIVrriES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

In  my  judgment  the  Commission  has 
done  this  job  remarkably  weU.    It  has 
been  served  by  a  distinguished  group  of 
Americans  appointed  by  Presidents  Ei- 
senhower and  Kennedy.    The  four  Com- 
missioners  presentiy    serving    are:    Dr. 
John  A.  Hannah,  Chairman,  and  presi- 
dent of  Michigan  State  University;  Dean 
Erwln  N.  Griswold,  Harvard  University 
Law  School;  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
CSC    president  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity and  Dr.  Robert  S.  Rankin,  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity.   Mrs.  Frankie  Muse  Freeman,  an 
able  attorney  from  my  State  who  now 
serves  as  associate  general  counsel  of 
the  St.  Louis  Housing  and  Land  Clear- 
ance Authorities,  has  been  nominated  as 
a  member  by  President  Johnson.    In  the 
recent  past  the  Commission  has  had  the 
services  of  such  outstanding  citizens  as 


Dean  Robert  G.  Storey  of  the  Southwest 
Legal  Foxmdation;  former  Governor  of 
Virginia  John  S.  Battie;  former  Gover- 
nor of  Florida  Doyle  E.  Carlton;  former 
dean  of  Howard  University  Law  School, 
George  M.  Johnson;  Judge  Spottswood 
W  Robinson  IH,  former  dean  of  Howard 
University  Law  School;  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor,  J.  Ernest 
Wilkins. 

To  assist  the  Commission  in  perform- 
ing its  factfinding  fimctions,  Congress 
gave  it  the  power  to  hold  hearings  and 
to  compel  the  production  of  documents 
and  the  attendance  of  witnesses.    Rec- 
ognizing that  the  right  to  vote  was  the 
cornerstone  of  democracy,  the  Commis- 
sion has  devoted  a  major  portion  of  its 
resources  to  the  investigation  of  voting 
denials,  including  hearings  in  Montgom- 
ery Ala.,  in  1958,  and  New  Orleans,  La.. 
In  1961.    But  the  Commission  also  has 
turned  its  attention  to  problems  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  housing,  edu- 
cation, employment,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.    Recognizing  that  these 
were  national,  not  sectional,  problems, 
the  agency  has  held  hearings  in  all  areas 
of  the  Nation,  including  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  Atianta,   San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Memphis,  Newark, 
Indianapolis,  and  Washington.  D.C. 

Congress  also  recognized  that  the  fact- 
finding functions  of  the  Commission 
could  not  be  performed  solely  by  Fed- 
eral officials  in  Washington.  Therefore, 
it  authorized  the  Conunission  to  consti- 
tute advisory  committees.  In  response 
to  this  authorization  the  Commission 
has  established  such  committees  in  ea^ 
of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Among  the  487  members  of  these  com- 
mittees are  attorneys,  educators,  busi- 
nessmen,   labor    leaders,    bishops    and 
clergymen,  civil  leaders,  social  workers, 
and  college  presidents.   The  membership 
also  includes  a  number  of  former  Gov- 
ernors and  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  several  mayors.    The  advisory  com- 
mittees are  authorized  to  gather  infor- 
mation through  questionnaires,  surveys, 
public  meetings,  and  conferences  with 
pubUc  officials.    As  knowledgeable  citi- 
zens of  their  States,  they  have  collabo- 
rated with  Commission  staff  and  consul- 
tants to  provide  their  States  with  a  use- 
ful forum  for  airing  civil  rights  prob- 
lems   They  have  also  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  Commission's  urider- 
standing  of  the  status  of  civU  rights 
guarantees  in  the  several  States.    I  can 
testify  that  the  Missouri  Advi«>ry  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  the  Reverend  TrafEord 
P.  Maher.  has  rendered  distinguished 
service  in  this  regard. 

The  results  of  Commission  investiga- 
tions, surveys,  hearings  and  research 
have  been  reflected  in  its  reports.  In 
1959  the  Commission  issued  a  report  con- 
taining findings,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations in  tiie  fields  of  voting,  hous- 
ing and  education.  In  1961,  after  Con- 
gress had  extended  the  Commission  for 
2  years  it  published  an  interim  report  on 
problerns  of  equal  protection  in  the  field 
of  higher  education.    The  1961  final  re- 


port consisted  of  five  volumes.    They  in- 
cluded reports  on  recent  developments 
in  voting,  housing,  and  education,  with 
emphasis  on  particulM  areas  not  pre- 
viously studied,  for  instance,  impacted 
area  education  assistance  and  the  role 
of  federally  regulated  and  assisted  finan- 
cial Institutions  in  housing  discrimina- 
tion    In  addition,  there  were  reports  on 
the    administration   of   justice.     These 
covered  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  laws 
protecting  against  private  violence,  poUce 
brutality,    and    racial    exclusion    from 
juries.    There  also  were  reports  on  em- 
ployment—the role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  equal  opportunity 
in  Government  employment  and  in  jobs 
created  by  Federal  contracts  and  assist- 
ance.   Finally  there  was  a  preliminary 
study   of  the  civU  rights  problems  of 
Indians. 

Since  its  extension  in  1961,  the  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  number  of  interim 
reports,  including,  first,  a  report  on  hous- 
ing  discrimination   in   the   District  of 
Columbia;  second,  a  report  on  civil  rights 
progress  during  the  past  100  years  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  connection  with  the  centennial 
of   the   issuance   of   the   Emancipation 
Proclamation;   third,  two  reports  con- 
taining   detailed    information    on    the 
status  of  school  desegregation  in  four 
communities  in  the  South  and  in  seven 
communities  In  the  North  and  West; 
fourth,  a  report  on  the  status  of  equal 
protection  in  Mississippi;  and  fifth,  sev- 
eral special  reports  of  the  State  advisory 
cominittees. 

The  1963  report  and  recommendations 
included,  first  a  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  present  legal  remedies  to  protect 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination;  second,  a  report  on  minority 
group  access  to  federally  assisted  train- 
ing programs  provided  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act;  third, 
a  report  on  the  status  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Armed  Forces,  including 
discrimination  in  housing,  educational, 
social,  and  recreational  facilities  on  and 
off  military  bases,  and  equal  opportunity 
in  technical  scientific  training;  fourth,  a 
report  on  the  access  of  minority  groups 
to  hospital  facilities  and  medical  care 
provided  with  Federal  assistance  under 
the  HUl-Burton  Act;  fifth,  a  report  on 
the  availability  of  legal  representation  to 
members  of  minority  groups  and  their 
participation  In  the  agencies  of  Justice; 
sixth,  additional  case  studies  of  the  proc- 
ess of  school  desegregation  in  conununl- 
tles  In  the  South,  North,  and  West. 


THE     COMMISSION'S    CONTBIBUTION 

How  effective  and  useful  have  these 
Commission  reports  been?  One  guide 
in  answering  this  question  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  followed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  In  this  respect,  the 
Commission's  record  has  been  quite  Im- 
pressive. As  I  have  noted,  one  of  the 
Commission's  major  duties  Is  to  appraise 
the  laws  and  poUcles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  equal  protection 
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of  the  laws.  In  carrying  out  this  re- 
sponsibility the  agency  has  examined  a 
number  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  the  benefits 
afforded  by  those  programs  were  avail- 
able to  all  persons  without  regard  to 
race.  Finding  that  in  many  instances 
the  Federal  Government  was  actually 
subsidizing  racial  discrimination,  the 
Commission  has  made  several  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  action. 

In  a  very  large  measure  President 
Kennedy's  administration  followed  these 
recommendations.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  example  of  this  was  President 
Kennedy's  Executive  order  banning 
racial  discrimination  in  governmentally 
assisted  housing.  But  the  President  also 
followed  Commission  recommendations 
in  a  number  of  other  areas,  including 
Federal  assistance  to  education  and  em- 
ployment. President  Johnson  has  con- 
tinued this  policy,  saying  "all  members 
of  the  public  should  be  equally  eligible 
for  Federal  benefits  financed  by  the 
public."  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
results  of  these  recommendations  has  not 
been  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds 
and  services,  but  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
progress  toward  assuring  that  Federal 
money  is  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
all  citizens. 

Congress  has  also  benefited  from  Com- 
mission recommendations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Commission's  1959  recommenda- 
tions on  voting  formed  the  basis  and  pro- 
vided much  of  the  impteus  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation  now  pending 
before  us  is  predicated  on  Commission 
recommendations. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  appendix 
1  of  the  1963  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  and  a  memorandum  con- 
cerning the  extent  that  Commission 
recommendations  are  incorporated  in  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
dix and  memorandimi  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Appendix  I.     Action  Taken  on  Recommen- 
dations OF  THE  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights^ 

I.  VOTING 

The  1961  report 
Recommendation  No.  1 :  That  Congress  de- 
clare that  voter  qualifications  other  than 
age,  residence,  confinement,  and  conviction 
of  a  crime  are  susceptible  of  use,  and  have 
been  used,  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  on  dis- 
criminatory grounds;  and  enact  legislation 
providing  that  all  citizens  shall  be  secure  In 
their  right  to  vote  in  Federal  and  State  elec- 
tions and  that  such  right  shall  not  be  denied. 


1  Almost  all  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  have  been  sub- 
mitted as  bills  by  Members  of  Congress. 
Several  of  these  bills  have  had  congressional 
hearings  and  a  number  have  been  reported 
by  committees  of  the  Senate  or  House.  For 
the  pvirpose  of  this  summary,  however,  "ac- 
tion" upon  the  Commission's  legislative  rec- 
ommendations is  listed  only  if  the  substance 
of  the  recommendation  has  been  enacted 
Into  law,  proposed  by  the  President  at  the 
current  session  of  Congress  or  reported  by  a 
committee  of  Congress  during  the  ctmrent 
session. 


abridged  or  interfered  with  on  a  discrimina- 
tory basis. 

Action  taken:  Legislation  submitted  by 
the  President  in  1963  contains  provisions 
partially  embodied  In  this  recommendation. 
In  his  first  civil  rights  message  in  February 
1963,  the  President  urged  that  "the  law 
should  specifically  prohibit  the  application 
of  different  tests,  standards,  practices,  or 
procedures  for  different  applicants  seeking  to 
register  and  vote  in  Federal  elections."  The 
legislation  provides  for  general  tightening  of 
registration  loopholes. 

Recommendation  No.  2 :  That  Congress  en- 
act legislation  establishing  a  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation as  satisfactory  proof  of  qualification 
In  States  which  Impose  literacy  or  educa- 
tional tests. 

Action  taken:  Proposed  in  modified  form 
in  legislation  submitted  by  the  President  in 
1963. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  That  Congress 
amend  subsection  (b)  of  42  VS.C.  1971  to 
prohibit  any  arbitrary  action  or  (where  there 
Is  a  duty  to  act)  arbitrary  inaction  which  de- 
prives or  threatens  to  deprive  any  person  of 
the  right  to  register,  vote,  and  have  that 
vote  counted  In  any  Federal  election.  (Re- 
affirms recommendation  No.  3  in  the  1959 
report.) 

Action  taken :  Proposed  in  modified  form  in 
legislation  submitted  by  the  President  in 
1963. 

Recommendation  No.  4 :  That  Congress  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  enacting  legislation 
(a)  reqiiirlng  that  where  voting  districts 
are  established  they  shall  be  substantially 
equal  in  population;  and  (b)  specifically 
granting  the  Federal  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion of  suits  to  enforce  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  Federal  law  with  re- 
gard to  such  electoral  districts;  but  explic- 
itly providing  that  such  jurisdiction  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  preclude  the  Jurisdiction  of 
State  courts  to  enforce  rights  provided  under 
State  law  regarding  such  districts. 

Action  taken:  The  issue  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction was  discussed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Baker  v.  Carr  (1962) .  Since  then,  a  nwaa- 
ber  of  Federal  and  State  courts  have  ruled 
that  State  voting  districts  must  be  sub- 
stantially   equal    in    population. 

Recommendation  No.  5 :  That  Congress  di- 
rect the  Bureau  of  the  Census  promptly  to 
Initiate  a  nationwide  compilation  of  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  to  Include  a 
count  of  persons  of  voting  age  In  every  State 
and  territory  by  race,  color,  and  national 
origin,  who  are  registered  to  vote,  and  a 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
persons  have  voted  since  January  1,  1960. 
(Reaffirms  in  principle  recommendation  No. 
1  of  the  1959  report.) 

The  1959  report 
Reconunendation  No.  2:  That  Congress  re- 
quire that  all  State  and  territorial  registra- 
tion and  voting  records  shall  be  public  rec- 
ords and  must  be  preserved  for  a  period  of 
5  years,  during  which  time  they  shall  be 
subject  to  public  inspection,  provided  that 
all  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot. 

Action  taken:  A  modified  version  of  this 
proposal,  making  voting  records  public  and 
available  for  22  months,  was  enacted  Into 
law  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

Recommendation  No.  5:  That  Congress  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  temporary  Federal  reg- 
istrars appointed  by  the  President  to  register 
persons  In  districts  where  registrars  have  dis- 
criminated by  race  In  denying  the  right  to 
vote. 

Action  taken:  The  proposal  to  appoint 
temporary  voting  referees  and  otherwise  ex- 
pedite the  registration  process  forms  an  Im- 
portant i>art  of  the  legislation  submitted  by 
the  President  in  1963.    A  modified  version  of 


this  recommendation,  calling  for  judlclaUy 
appointed  referees,  was  a  major  part  of  the 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act. 

n.  education 
The  1961  report 
Recommendation  No.  1:  That  Congress 
enact  legislation  making  It  the  duty  of  local 
school  boards  which  maintain  policies  of 
racial  segregation  to  file  desegregation  plans 
with  a  designated  Federal  agency,  and  au- 
thorizing the  Attorney  General  to  enforce 
this  obligation. 

Action  taken :  Legislation  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  Institute  school  de- 
segregation suits  was  submitted  by  the 
President  In  1963. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  That  Congress 
provide  for  a  formula  of  reduction  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  school  districts  maintaining 
segregation. 

Action  taken:  A  proposal  that  Federal 
agencies  withhold  financial  assistance  In 
programs  where  discrimination  is  practiced 
was  Included  In  the  legislation  submitted  by 
the  President  In  1963. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  That  Congress 
consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  meas- 
ures to  expedite  the  hearing  and  final  deter- 
mination of  actions  brought  in  Federal  courts 
to  secure  admission  to  publicly  controlled 
educational  Institutions  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  (Re- 
affirms In  principle  recommendation  No.  2 
of  the  1960  Higher  Education  Report.) 

Recommendation  No.  4:  That  Congress 
authorize  Federal  funds  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  local  districts  Involved  In  Im- 
plementing desegregation  plans. 

Action  taken:  Proposed  in  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  In  1963. 

Recommendation  No.  5:  That  Congress  au- 
thorize loans  to  school  districts  embarking 
on  desegregation  which  have  lost  State  or 
local  financial  aid  as  a  result  of  such  em- 
barkation. 

Action  taken:  Proposed  In  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  In  1963. 

Recommendation  No.  6 :  That  Congress  au- 
thorize the  Commission  or  an  appropriate 
Federal  agency  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
school  desegregation  developments  and  to 
establish  an  advisory  and  conciliation  serv- 
ice to  aid  in  the  process  of  desegregation. 
(This  recommendation  is  similar  to  recom- 
mendation I  of  the  1959  report.) 

Action  taken:  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  established  an  OfBce 
to  perform  the  clearinghouse  function.  A 
proposal  to  authorize  HEW  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  education  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to 
perform  these  functions  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters within  Its  Jvirisdiction  Is  embodied  In 
legislation  submitted  by  the  President  In 
1963. 

Recommendation  No.  7:  That  Congress  au- 
thorize protection  to  school  officials  and 
citizens  in  areas  newly  desegregating. 

Recommendation  No.  8:  That  the  Presi- 
dent direct  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  segregated-desegre- 
gated  status  of  all  public  schools  attended 
by  dependents  of  military  personnel.  That 
where  dependents  are  attending  segregated 
schools,  HEW  make  arrangements  for  their 
education  In  schools  operated  without  dis- 
crimination. 

Action  taken:  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  a 
survey  limited  to  schools  attended  by  chil- 
dren residing  on  military  Installations.  For 
these  children  as  of  September  1963,  segre- 
gated schools  will  not  be  deemed  "suitable." 
Negotiations  have  been  undertaken  to  effect 
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desegregation  and  were  successfully  con- 
cluded In  15  school  districts.  Plans  are 
underway  to  construct  schools  on  8  Installa- 
tions where  school  districts  have  refused  to 
accept  all  children  residing  on  base  without 
regard    to    color. 

The  Department  of  Jvistlce  has  brought 
five  suits  seeking  desegregation  of  schools 
attended  by  military  dependents  residing 
both  on  and  off  base. 

Legislation  was  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  1963 
requiring  as  a  condition  to  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  all  federally  con- 
nected children  that  the  schools  be  desegre- 
gated. 

Recommendation  No.  9:  That  the  Presi- 
dent direct  the  Office  of  Education  of  HEW 
to  survey  practices  of  public  libraries  receiv- 
ing Federal  aid  to  determine  whether  service 
Is  being  offered  to  all  as  required  by  law. 
That  funds  be  withheld  from  States  not 
serving  all  residents  without  discrimination. 
Action  taken:  The  Office  of  Education  has 
completed  a  survey  of  public  libraries  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  and  has  announced 
that  to  be  eligible  for  continued  assistance 
libraries  must  be  available  to  all  persona 
without  discrimination. 

Recommendation  No.  10:  That  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sponsor  in  the  several 
States,  upon  their  application  therefor,  edu- 
cational programs  designed  to  identify  and 
assist  teachers  and  students  of  native  talent 
and  ability  who  are  handicapped  profes- 
sionally or  scholastlcally  as  a  result  of  In- 
ferior training  or  educational  opportunity. 
(This  reaffirms  recommendation  3  of  the  1960 
higher  education  report.) 

Action  taken:  Proposed  In  modified  form 
In  legislation  submitted  by  the  President  in 
1963. 

Reconunendation  No.  11 :  That  Congress  or 
the  President  assure  that  Federal  assistance 
to  higher  education  be  dispensed  only  to 
publicly  controlled  colleges  and  universities 
which  do  not  discriminate.  (This  affirms 
without  change  recommendation  1  of  the 
I960  higher  education  report.) 

Action  taken:  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Included  in  its  con- 
tracts for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
summer  institutes  a  clause  requiring  non- 
dLscrlmlnatlon  which  was  accepted  by  20 
southern  schools.  Including  6  which  formerly 
excluded  Negroes.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  adopted  a  similar  policy  for 
Its  1963  Institutes. 

Legislation  submitted  by  the  President  In 
1963  would  delete  the  "separate  but  equal" 
clause  from  the  Land  Grant  College  Act. 

A  proposal  to  authorize  Federal  agencies 
to  withhold  financial  assistance  In  all  pro- 
grams where  discrimination  Is  practiced  was 
included  In  the  legislation  submitted  by  the 
President  in  1963. 

Recommendation  No.  12:  That  an  annual 
survey  of  aU  public  educational  Institutions 
on  the  basis  of  a  numerical  and  ethnic  classi- 
fication be  authorized.  (This  reafBrms  rec- 
ommendation 2  made  in  the  1959  r^ort.) 

Action  taken:  Several  States  have  com- 
pleted such  surveys. 

in.    EMPLOTMIWT 

The  1961  report 

Recommendation  No.  1 :  That  the  Congress 
give  statutory  authority  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportun- 
ity and  authorize  It  to  take  steps  to  effectu- 
ate equal  employment  opportxmltles  In  all 
Federal  employment,  federally  assisted  train- 
ing programs,  and  labor  unions  operating 
under  federally  assisted  project*. 

Action  taken:  Proposed  In  modified  form 
In  legislation  submitted  by  the  President  In 
1963.  ^ 

CX- 


Becommendatlon  No.  2 :  That  the  President 
Issue  an  Executive  order  providing  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Including  the  National  Guard;  and 
directing  that  a  survey  be  made  of  Negro 
membership  in  the  Reserves. 

Action   taken:    The   Secretary  of  Defense 
has  directed  that  a  survey  be  made  of  dis- 
crimination  In  the  Reserves  and  that  all- 
white  and  all-Negro  vmlts  be  desegregated. 
The  President  on  June  24,  1962,  established 
a  President's  Committee   on  Equal   Oppor- 
tunity In  the  Armed  Porces  to  report  on  re- 
maining problems  of  discrimination  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  Including  the  National  Guard, 
and   make    recommendations   lor   corrective 
action.    On  June  22.  1963,  this  Committee  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  conditions  of 
discrimination  In  off -base  faculties  continue 
to  impair  the  morale  of  Negro  servicemen. 
The  President  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  Investigate  this  situation  and  report 
back  within  30  days.    The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  since  promulgated  regulations  de- 
signed to  eliminate  discrimination  In  off -base 

facilities.  ^    .^    .^     4. 

Recommendation  No.  3 :  That  the  President 
Issue  an  Executive  order  making  clear  that 
employment  supported  by  Federal  grant 
funds  Is  subject  to  the  same  nondiscrimina- 
tion policy  and  the  same  requirements  as 
those  set  forth  In  Executive  Order  10926,  ap- 
plicable to  employment  by  Government  con- 
tractors. __      . 

Action  taken:  On  June  22,  1963,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  Executive  Order  11114,  requiring 
nondiscrimination  provisions  In  federally  as- 
sisted construction  contracts  an  providing  for 
the  termination  of  such  Federal  participa- 
tion when  compliance  Is  not  achieved. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  That  Congress  and 
the  President  encourage  equal  opportunity 
for  minority  groups  by:  (a)  Expanding  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  vocational  education  and 
apprenticeship  training;  (b)  providing  for 
retraining  and  relocation  of  Jobless  workers; 
(c)  assvu-ing  nondiscrimination  ir  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs;  and  (d) 
amending  present  vocational  education  reg- 
ulations to  make  training  avaUable  based  on 
national  occupational  needs  rather  than 
traditional  and  local  opportunities. 

Action  taken:  Congress  passed  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
which  provided  for  the  retraining  of  Jobless 
and  other  workers  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  stated  that  this  program  and  the  ap- 
prenticeship program  would  be  admlnUtered 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 

Expansion  of  vocational  education  and  re- 
training programs  was  proposed  In  legisla- 
tion submitted  by  the  President  In  1963. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  advised  State  vocational  educa- 
tion boards  that  where  employment  oppor- 
tunities justify  the  offering  of  training, 
training  must  be  available  to  aU. 

Recommendation  No.  5:  That  Congress 
enact  legislation  designed  to  afford  minority 
youth  opportunities  for  training  and  educa- 
tion through  Federal  programs  and  asslst- 


Recommendatlon  No.  7:  That  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security's  policy  of  encour- 
aging merit  employment  be  strengthened  In 
various  ways. 

Action  taken:  ResponslbUlty  for  imple- 
menting this  program  has  now  been  assigned 
to  minority  group  representatives  In  the  11 
regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Recommendation  No.  8:  That  the  Presi- 
dent direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  grant 
Federal  funds  for  the  operation  of  State  em- 
ployment offices  only  to  offices  which  operate 
In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  and  which 
refuse  to  process  discriminatory  Job  orders. 
Action  taken:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  haa 
required  State  employment  services  to  hire 
and  recruit  their  own  staff  in  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory manner  and  has  negotiated  the  termi- 
nation of  segregation  in  nearly  all  local  em- 
ployment offices.  Departmental  regulatlona 
now  require  local  offices  to  refuse  to  accept  or 
process  discriminatory  job  orders. 

Recommendation  No.  9:  That  Congress 
amend  the  Labor-Management  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  to  Include  in  title  I  a 
provision  that  no  labor  organization  shall 
refuse  membership  to,  segregate,  or  expel  any 
person  because  of  race,  color,  reUglon,  or 
national  origin. 

Action  taken:  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  Is  now  considering  whether  dis- 
criminatory policies  of  unions  are  unfair 
labor  practices.  At  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  par- 
ticipating in  these  cases  to  \xrge  the  NLRB 
to  tajte  appropriate  action  against  dis- 
crimination in  unions. 


Action  taken:  Proposed  in  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  In  1963. 

Recommendation  No.  6:  That  the  President 
direct  that  an  affirmative  program  of  dis- 
semination of  information  be  conducted  to 
make  known  the  avaUablUty  of  Federal  and 
Federal  contract  employment  on  a  nondis- 
crimination basis  and  to  encourage  persons 
to  apply  and  train  for  such  jobs. 

Action  taken:  The  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion has  undertaken  special  recruiting  visits 
to  predominantly  Negro  colleges  to  dlsaenU- 
na4  information  and  encourage  appUcatlons 
for  Federal  employment.  O*^""^  a«f °^«  ** 
have  supplemented  this  program  with  slinllar 
visits  or  conferences  of  their  own. 


IV.    BOUSIMQ 

The  1961  report 
Recommendation  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3:  That  the 
President  Issue  an  Executive  order  barring 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  housing 
and  home  finance  and  that  certain  specified 
steps  be  taken  to  Implement  such  an  order. 
(This  reaffirmed  In  more  detailed  form  a 
broad  recommendation  for  an  Executive 
housing  CM-der  made  In  the  1959  report.) 

Action  taken:  In  November  1962,  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  Executive  Order  11063  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  sale,  lease,  or  use 
of  housing  owned  or  constructed  in  the  fu- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  or  guar- 
anteed under  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion or  Veterans'  Administration  programs. 
A  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Housing 
Opportunity  was  created  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  the  order  which  embodied  al- 
most all  of  recommendations  Nos.  1  and  2, 
but  which  did  not  cover  housing  financed  by 
conventional  loans  as  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended in  No.  3. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  That  the  Federal 
Government  take  steps  to  require  communi- 
ties to  assure  that  there  Is  decent  housing 
for  persons  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and 
to  provide  sufficient  relocation  facilities  for 
such  dlsplacees. 

Action  taken:  The  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration has  revised  Its  regulations  to  re- 
quire more  specific  planning  to  assure  the 
availability  of  decent  housing  at  the  time 
displacement  begins. 

Recommendation  No.  5:  That  the  Presi- 
dent direct  URA  to  require  that  each  con- 
tract entered  into  between  local  public  au- 
thorities and  redevelopers  contain  a  non- 
discrimination provision  assxirlng  access  to 
reuse  housing  to  all  applicants. 

Action  taken:  The  Housing  Executive  order 
prohibits  discrimination  In  housing  con- 
structed under  the  vu-ban  renewal  program. 
Recommendation  No.  6:  That  Congress 
amend  the  Highway  Act  of  1966  so  that  m 
the  administration  of  the  Interstate  high- 
way   program.   States  must   assure    persons 
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displaced  by  construction  of  adequate  hous-l 
Ing  and  show  that  Federal  financial  aid  tol 
displaced  families  Is  available. 

Action  taken:    The   Highway  Act   of   1962 
permits  reimbursement  to  States  for  reloca 
tion  expenses. 

Recommendation  No.  7:    That  the  Presl 
dent  require  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to 
gather    Information   on    the    availability   of 
mortgage  money  to  nonwhites  and  their  par 
tlcipatlon  In  Federal  housing  programs. 
The   1959    report 

Recommendation  No.  5:   That  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  encourage  the  selec 
tlon  of  sites  outside  the  present  centers  ol 
racial  concentration. 

Recommendation  No.  6:  That  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  assure  the  partlci 
pation  of  minority  groups  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  urban  renewal  plans. 

Action  taken:  The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  now  urges  broad  community 
participation.  Including  minority  groups,  inj 
the  development  of  overall  community  urbani 
renewal  plans.  | 

District   of  Columbia   housing  report — 196 

Recommendation  No.  1:  That  the  Distric 
of  Colxmibia  Board  of  Commissioners  Issu 
and  effectively  implement  an  appropria 
regulation  prohibiting  discrimination  on  th^ 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  nationa 
origin  in  the  sale,  rental,  or  financing  ol| 
housing  within  the  District  of  Columbia.    ; 

Action  taken:    The  District  of  Colimibia 
Corporation  Coiinsel  has  Informed  the  Dls 
trlct  of  Columbia  Commissioners  that  they 
have  the  authority  to  Issue  a  regulation,  and 
the  Conunissloners  have  said  they  woxild  Is 
sue  such  a  reg^llation. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  That  the  DlstrlctJ 
of  Colmnbia  Board  of  Commissioners  requira 
where  persons  engage  In  acta  prohibited  by 
such  regulation  as  may  be  promulgated  ih 
accordance  with  recommendation  1:  (a)  Tha 
suspension  or  revocation  of  any  license  to  act 
as  a  real  estate  broker  or  salesman  Issued  xmA 
der  District  of  Columbia  law;  and  (b)  tha 
svispenslon  or  revocation  of  any  license  tq 
provide  housing  accommodations  issued  iin-^ 
der  District  of  Coliimbia  law.  J 

Becomm.endatlon  No.  3:  That  the  Dlstrlcli 
of  Colimibla  Board  at  Commlsaloners  Issue  aj 
regulation  declaring  racial  and  religloxis  re-^ 
strlctions  contained  In  Instruments  aflTectlnd 
the  title  to  real  property  to  b«  void  and  o| 
no  effect. 

Recommendations  Nos.  4.  6.  6:  That  thai 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion establish  a  standing  committee  on  ml-> 
norlty  housing  problems;  that  the  Congresa 
establish  a  central  relocation  service  for  tha 
District  of  Coliunbla  for  families  displaced  by 
public  construction  work;  that  the  President^ 
through  the  Depcirtment  of  Justice,  Investi-^ 
gate  p>06slble  violations  by  the  ho\jslng  and! 
home  finance  Industry  of  the  antitrust  lawsi 

V.   JX7STICK  I 

The  1981  report 

Recommendation  No.  1:  That  Congresa 
consider  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  th^ 
States  and  local  governments  to  increase  thd 
professional   quality   of   their   police   forces] 

Reconunendatlon  No.  2:  That  Congress 
consider  enacting  a  statute  which  would 
make  the  criminal  penalties  of  18  UJS.C.  242 
applicable  to  certain  specified  acts,  if  malH 
ciotisly  performed. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  That  Congress 
consider  the  advisability  of  amending  secJ 
tlon  1983  of  tUe  42  of  the  United  States  Coda 
to  make  any  county,  city  or  other  local  gov4 
emment  unit  that  employs  officers  who  de-« 
prlve  persons  of  rights  protected  by  that  xinil 
Jointly  liable  with  the  officers  to  victims  o; 
such  officers'  misconduct. 


Recommendation  No.  4:  That  Congress 
consider  the  advisability  of  empowering  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  proceedings 
to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  persons  from 
Jury  service  on  accovint  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

VI.    GENERAL 

The  1961  report 

Recommendation:  General  recommenda- 
tion that  the  President  utilize  the  Influence 
of  his  office  in  support  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws:  By  explaining  the  legal  and  moral 
Issues  in  civil  rights  crises;  by  reiterating  his 
support  for  the  Supreme  Court's  desegrega- 
tion decision;  by  stimulating  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  vote,  and  by  marshaling  the  good 
will  of  the  Nation  in  support  of  the  national 
goal  of  equal  opportunity. 

Action  taken:  The  President  h£is  used  the 
influence  of  his  office  toward  the  attainment 
of  each  of  these  objectives. 

Vn.    MISSISSIPPI    INTERIM    REPORT 1963 

Recommendation  No.  1:  That  the  Presi- 
dent formally  reiterate  his  concern  over  the 
Mississippi  situation  by  requesting  all  per- 
sons in  that  State  to  Join  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens,  and.  In  accordance 
with  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  by  directing  them  to 
comply  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Action  taken:  The  President  has  \irged 
the  people  of  Mississippi  to  recognize  the 
benefits  that  come  with  the  Union  as  well 
as  their  responsibilities  to  live  up  to  the 
Constitution. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  That  the  Presi- 
dent continue  and  strengthen  bis  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  suppress  existing  lawless- 
ness and  provide  Federal  protection  to  citi- 
zens in  the  exercise  of  their  basic  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Recommendation  No.  3 :  That  the  Congress 
and  the  President  consider  seriously  whether 
legislation  is  appropriate  and  desirable  to 
assure  that  Federal  fimds  contributed  by 
citizens  of  all  States  not  be  made  available 
to  any  State  which  continues  to  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and.  further,  that  the  Presi- 
dent explore  the  legal  authority  he  possesses 
as  Chief  Executive  to  withhold  Federal  funds 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  until  the  State 
of  Mississippi  demonstrates  its  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Action  ttOLen:  A  proposal  that  Federal 
agencies  withhold  financial  assistance  In 
programs  where  discrimination  is  practiced 
was  Included  in  the  legislation  submitted  by 
the  President  In  1963. 


Extent  That  Commission  Recommendations 
Are  Incorporated  in  tbk  Civn,  Rights 
Bill 

title   i — voting 

Bill  provisions :  No  official  shall  apply  dif- 
ferent standards  in  qualifying  people  to  vote 
In  any  Federal  election.     (Sec.  101(a),  p.  2.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Modifies 
recommendations  in  the  1959.  1961,  and  1963 
voting  reports:  No.  3  (1959),  Nos.  1  and  3 
(1961)  and  No.  1(a)  (1963). 

Bill  provisions:  No  official  shall  deny  the 
right  to  vote  to  any  individual  because  of 
Immaterial  errors  or  omissions  In  any  step 
of  the  voting  process.    (Sec.  101(a).  p.  2.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Modifies 
recommendations  No.  3,  1961  report  (voting) 
and  No.  3  in  the  1959  report  (voting). 

Bill  provisions:  No  official  shall  give  a 
literacy  test  without  putting  It  in  writing 
and  retaining  copies  of  the  test  for  22 
months.    (Sec.  101(a),  p.  3.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Incorpo- 
rated in  various  recommendations  by  the 
Commission  in  1961  and  1963  voting  reports. 


Bill  provisions:  Establishes  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  all  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  are  literate.  (Sec.  101 
(b),  p.  3.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Modifies 
recommendation  No.  2  in  the  1961  report 
(voting). 

Bill  provisions:  Requires  expeditious  han- 
dling of  all  voting  cases  and  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  defendant  to  request 
a  three-Judge  court  to  hear  the  case  initially 
with  direct  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.     (Sec.  101(d).  p.  4.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Commis- 
sion recommended  appointment  of  temporary 
Federal  registrars  in  districts  where  persons 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
race.  Recommendation  No.  5,  1961  report 
(voting).  Recommendation  No.  2,  1960  re- 
port (higher  education)  did  suggest  a  three- 
Judge  coxirt  for  school  desegregation  cases. 

title  n — public  accommodations 
Bill  provisions:  Prohibits  discrimination 
in  specific  places  of  public  accommodation 
whose  operation  affects  interstate  oommerce 
or  whose  practices  of  discrimination  are  sup- 
ported by  State  action.  Covers  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunch  counters,  gaso- 
line stations,  theaters,  stadiums,  and  all  fa- 
cilities that  are  part  of  a  covered  establish- 
ment. Enforceable  by  civil  action  brought 
by  Attorney  General  or  persons  discriminated 
against,  p.  6. 

Commission  recommendations :  Commis- 
sion did  not  make  any  reports  to  cover  this 
subject  area. 

title   m — PUBLIC    rAdLITIES 

Bill  provisions:  Authorizes  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Institute  or  intervene  In  civil  actions 
against  any  publicly  owned  or  operated  fa- 
cility whenever  he  receives  a  complaint  of 
discrimination.    (Sec.  301,  p.  11.) 

Commission  reoommendatlons :  Modules 
recommendations  No.  1  of  the  1963  report 
(Justice) . 

Bill  provisions:  Authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  Intervene  In  any  case  already  filed 
by  individuals  seeking  relief  from  the  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  (Sec. 
302,  p.  13.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Modifies 
recommendations  No.  1  In  the  1963  report 
(Justice).  Commission  also  requested  such 
action  In  Jury  exclusion  cases:  Recommenda- 
tion No.  4,  1961  report  (Justice) . 

title    IV PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

Bill  provisions:  Directs  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  conduct  a  national  survey  to 
the  availability  of  equal  educational  facil- 
ities at  all  levels  of  public  education.  (Sec. 
402,  p.  14.) 

Commission  recommendations :  Modifies 
recommendation  No.  2  in  the  1959  report 
(education)  and  also  Nos.  8  and  12  In  the 
1961  report  (education)  which  called  for  a 
survey  of  schools  for  off-base  military  de- 
pendents and  an  annual  survey  of  all  public 
schools,  respectively. 

Bill  provisions:  Authorizes  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  g^ve  technical  assistance  to 
desegregating  school  districts  that  request 
help.     (Sec.  403,  p.  14.) 

Commission  recommendations :  Recom- 
mendation No.  4  in  the  1961  report  (educa- 
tion) asked  that  Congress  authorize  "tech- 
nical assistance  for  local  districts  Involved 
In  implementing  desegregation  plans." 
Modifies  recommendation  No.  1  In  the  1959 
report  (education). 

Bill  provisions:  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  set  up  special  training  institutes 
to  teach  school  personnel  how  to  deal  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
segregation.     (Sec.  404,  p.  16.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Modifies 
recommendation  No.  10  in  the  1961  report 
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(education).  No.  3  in  the  1960  higher  edu- 
cation report,  and  No.  2  In  the  1963  report 
(education).  ^    .      

BUI  provisions:  Authorizes  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  school  boards  for  In-eervlce 
training  or  for  employing  desegregation  ex- 
perts.    (Sec.  405,  p.  16.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Recom- 
mendation No.  4  in  the  1961  report  (educa- 
tion) also  asked  for  "Federal  funds"  to  as- 
sist local  school  districts. 

Bill  provisions:  Authorizes  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  initiate  or  Intervene  in  school  de- 
segregation cases  if  he  receives  a  complaint 
and  the  injured  parties  are  unable  to  pursue 
their  legal  remedies.     (Sec.  407.  p.  17-) 

Commission  recommendations:  Modifies 
recommendation  No.  1  in  the  1961  report 
(education)  and  No.  1  in  the  1963  report 
(education). 

CTTLB  V CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

BUI  provision:  Extends  the  life  of  the 
Commission  3  years  and  4  months,  and  di- 
rects the  Commission  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  clvU  rights  information 
and  to  investigate  general  allegations  of  vot- 
ing frauds  not  related  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion (p. 19). 

Commission  recommendations:  Recom- 
mendation No.  6  in  the  Education  Report  of 
1961  asked  that  Congress  authorize  the  Com- 
mission or  an  appropriate  Federal  agency  to 
act  as  a  clearlnghovise  for  school  desegrega- 
tion developments. 

TnXE  VI— FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 

Bill  provisions:  Directs  all  Federal  agencies 
to  require  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
under  all  aid  programs  and  negates  provi- 
sions of  any  Federal  law  that  is  contrary. 
Authorizes  termination  of  aid  to  effectuate 
this  directive  (p.  25). 

Commission  recommendations:  The  Com- 
mission has  recommended  this  course  of 
action  for  many  Federal  aid  programs: 

1  Education:  No.  2,  1961  report  (educa- 
tion) and  No.  1.  I960  higher  education  re- 

2  Impacted  area  schools:  No.  S,  1961  re- 
port (education)  and  No.  6.  1963  report 
(Armed  Forces) .  _.,..« 

3.  Colleges:    No.   11.   1961   report    (educa- 

T  Libraries:    No.   9.   1961   report    (educa- 

T  ROTO:     No.    4.     1963    report     (Armed 

Forces).  .„^.  . 

6.  Housing:   Nos.  1.  2.  and  3.  1961  report 

(housing). 

7  Urban  renewal:  No.  B.  1961  report 
(housing)  and  No.  4,  1963  report  (educa- 
tion). 

8.  State  employment  offices:  No.  8.  1961 
report  (employment) . 

9.  Vocation  and  other  training:  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  5. 1963  report  (employment) . 

10.  Hospitals  and  health:  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3. 
1963  report  (health) . 

11.  General  (employment  generated  by 
any  Federal  agencies  through  loans,  grants 
or  aid):  No.  6.  1963  report  (employment). 

12.  General  (States  refusing  to  abide  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States) :  No.  3,  1963  Interim  Mississippi  re- 
port. 

TITLE     vn EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITT 

Bill  provisions:  Establishes  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to  re- 
ceive or  initiate  complalnU  alleging  dis- 
crimination In  Industries  affecting  interstate 
commerce.     (Sec.  706,  p.  36.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Recom- 
mendation No.  1  m  the  1963  report  (employ- 
ment) asked  for  legislation  estabUshlng  a 
right  to  equal  opportunity  In  employment 
■when  that  employment  affects  Interstate 
commerce  with  authority  to  institute  action 
Tested  in  a  single  adminlBtrator. 
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Bin  provisions:  SubJecU  employers  and 
labor  unions  with  25  or  more  employees  or 
members  and  employment  agencies  to  this 
title.    (Sec.  704.  p.  32.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Recom- 
mendation No.  9  m  the  1961  report  (em- 
ployment) requested  modified  legislation  to 
cover  labor  unions. 

Bill  provisions:  Empowers  Commission  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  practices  by  con- 
ciliation and  persuasion  and  to  take  the  case 
to  court  if  necessary.  After  a  trial  de  novo, 
the  court  may  order  compliance.     (Sec.  707, 

p.  39.) 

Commission  recommendations:  Recom- 
mendation No.  1  in  the  1963  report  (employ- 
ment) asked  for  power  In  the  administrator 
to  Issue  appropriate  orders  with  provision 
for  appeal  to  an  Independent  authority. 

TITLE  Vm VOTING  CENSUS 

BUI  provisions:  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  survey  of  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  by  race,  color, 
and  national  origin  In  such  areas  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  (p.  61). 

Commission  recommendations:  Modi- 
fies recommendation  No.  5  of  the  1961  report 
(voting)  and  recommendation  No.  1  of  the 
1959  report  (voting)  which  asked  for  a  na- 
tionwide census  of  the  same  statistics. 

TITLK  rx REMAND   PROCEDURE 

BlU  provisions:  Provides  for  appeals  from 
Federal  court  orders  which  send  clvU  rights 
cases  back  to  State  courts   (p.  51). 

Commission  recommendations:  Modifies 
recommendation  No.  4  In  the  1963  report 
(Justice) . 

TTTLE   X — COMMUNITY   RELATIONS   SERVICE 

BUI  provisions:  Establishes  a  Community 
Relations  Service  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  informal  assistance  to 
individuals  or  communities  requiring  help 
in  resolving  clvU  rights  problems  (p.  52) . 

Commission  recommendations:  Recom- 
mendation No.  6  In  the  1961  report  (educa- 
tion) called  for  an  "advisory  and  con- 
ciliation service"  to  aid  in  the  process  of 
desegratlon. 

XXTLB  XI — ICSCXLLANIOUS 

BUl  provisions:  Authorizes  money  to  carry 
out  the  act  and  provides  that  Inv^ldatlon 
of  one  part  of  the  act  wUl  not  affect  the 
other  parts.  Asserts  that  ^^  leK^f.^^^^jJl^S 
not  intended  to  "occupy  the  field"  of  clvU 
rights  laws  (p.  54). 

No  recommendations. 


Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.    Madam  Pres- 
ident. equaUy  important  as  the  fact  that 
the  President  and  Congress  have  acted 
upon  Commission  recommendations,  is 
the  role  the  Commission  has  played  in 
giving  us  the  information  which  enables 
us  to   reach  decisions.    Senators   may 
and  do  differ  about  the  wisdom  of  par- 
ticular   Commission    recommendations 
embodied  in  the  pending  legislation,  but 
there  is  little  dispute  about  the  facts. 
The  facts  found  by  the  Commission  have 
been  cited  time  and  again  during  this 
debate.    They  have  not  been  materially 
disputed.    Without  this  information,  we 
would  have  a  difficult  time  indeed  In 
passing  on  the  pending  civil  rights  blU. 
There  have  been  other  remedial  results 
which  have  flowed  from  Commission  re- 
ports and  investigations.    For  example, 
the   detailed   information  about  Negro 
registration  and  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote  developed  at  the  Montgomery  and 
New  Orleans  hearings,  have  furnished 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  basis 
for  independent  investigation  which  has 


resulted  in  the  initiation  of  a  number  of 
suits  under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
and  1960.  The  Commission  also  has  re- 
ceived complaints  concerning  denials  of 
other  rights  for  reasons  of  race  and, 
where  appropriate,  has  brought  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  agencies 
which  have  remedial  powers.  Through 
this  process  a  number  of  injustices  in 
individual  cases  have  been  rectified.  In 
some  cases  pension  rights  and  welfare 
benefits  have  been  restored  to  Negro  cit- 
izens after  their  complaints  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  investigated. 

The  value  of  the  Commission's  work 
is  not  solely  in  the  legislation,  lawsuits, 
and  sanctions  which  have  ensued  from 
its  reports  and  recommendations.  By 
bringing  the  facts  to  light  the  Commis- 
sion has  helped  to  reduce  tensions  and 
to  promote  calm  and  reasonable  solu- 
tions. This  is  important  because  in  no 
other  area  has  misinformation  and  mis- 
understanding so  quickly  bred  fear  and 
hatred.  A  public  agency  with  continu- 
ing responsibility  for  bringing  to  light 
the  facts  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

By  representing  diverse  points  of  view, 
different  racial  backgrounds,  and  wide 
geographic  area,  the  Commission  mem- 
bership itself  provides  a  meeting  ground 
for  the  resolution  of  differing  sectional 
and  political  approaches.  With  mem- 
bers having  served  from  Massachusetts 
to  Texas  and  Michigan  to  Virginia,  the 
Commission  brings  to  its  deliberations  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  deep  under- 
standing of  civil  rights  problems.  As  a 
bipartisan  group,  it  has  worked  to  make 
the  Nation  aware  of  civil  rights  prob- 
lems in  an  atmosphere  free  of  partisan 
bickering  and  conducive  to  mutual  vm- 
derstanding. 

In  its  conferences  in  Williamsburg, 
Gatlinburg,  Washington,  D.C..  and  else- 
where, the  Commission  has  been  able  to 
bring  together  educators  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
calm,  they  have  been  able  to  share  their 
experiences  with  desegregation  and  ex- 
change information  and  advice.  At  a 
time  when  communication  between  the 
races  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation  is  very 
difiBcult  and  when  public  officials  in  one 
State  may  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
their  counterparts  in  other  States,  such 
conferences  serve  a  very  valuable  pur- 
pose. ^         ,. 

The  Commission's  Advisory  Commit- 
tees, consisting  of  prominent  citizens 
aware  of  the  problems  of  their  own 
States  and  communities,  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  Commission  advised  of  local 
civil  rights  developments  and  grass  roots 
opinion.  The  committees,  through  sur- 
veys and  meetings,  have  encouraged 
solutions  of  civil  rights  problems  on  the 
State  and  community  level. 

TH«   COMMISSION'S   FUTURl   ROLS 


For  all  these  reasons,  I  say  unequivo- 
cally that  the  Commission  has  earned 
the  confidence  that  Congress  entrusted 
to  it.  As  long  as  there  is  a  need  for  the 
services  performed  by  the  Commission, 
Congress  should  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
tending its  life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  need. 
If  there  was  a  need  for  an  Impartial 
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assessment  of  the  facts  of  racial  dis 
crimination  in  1957,  how  much  greater  i^ 
that  need  in  1964.    In  1964,  the  struggl 
for  equal  rights  is  being  waged  not  in 
few  sections  of  the  Nation,  but  in  almosi 
every  community  in  every  State  in  th^ 
United  States.    The  battle  is  no  longe 
confined  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  or 
courtrooms — it  has  been  carried  to  cit; 
hall,  to  the  conference  rooms  of  larg 
corporations,  and  to  the  streets.     Th^ 
newspap>ers  are  filled  daily  with  report* 
of  charges  and  countercharges  concemj 
ing  the  status  of  rights  and  opportunities 
afforded  Negro  citizens.    No  Congressj 
man  has  the  facilities  to  digest  and  apj 
praise   all  of   these   conflicting   report^ 
coming  from  so  many  areas.    The  job  caii 
only  be  performed  by  an  independent 
agency  with  the  resources  possessed  by 
the  Commission.  ' 

But  there  are  important  additional 
reasons  for  continuing  the  Commissioij 
and  expanding  its  functions.  President 
Kennedy  recognized  this  fact  when,  li^ 
proposing  that  the  Commission  be  au-f 
thorized  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  foi- 
civil  rights,  he  said:  \ 

There  are.  of  coiirse,  many  areas  of  denial 
of  rights  yet  to  be  fully  investigated.     Bu' 
the  Commission  is  now  In  a  position  to  pro 
vide  even  more  liseful  service  to  the  Natio 

The  President  went  on  to  spell  out  th 
need  for  expert  guidance  in  develop! 
workable  programs  for  civil  right 
progress:  j 

Agencies  of  State  and  local  government| 
Industry,  labor,  and  commiinity  organiza* 
tiona  when  faced  with  problems  of  segregat 
tion  and  racial  tensions,  all  can  benefit  from 
information  about  how  these  problems  havf 
been  solved  in  the  past.  The  opportunity  t<^ 
seek  an  experienced  and  sympathetic  solu* 
tion  on  a  voluntary  basis  can  often  opeij 
channels  of  communication  between  conj 
tending  pwrties  and  help  bring  about  tht 
conditions  necessary  for  orderly  progresaj. 
And  the  use  of  public  hearings — to  contrlbf 
ute  to  public  knowledge  of  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  and  national  policy — can 
create  in  these  communities  the  atmospher^ 
of  xmderstanding  which  is  indispensable  t6 
peaceful  and  permanent  solution  to  racia^ 
problems.  j 

The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Conunlssion  haf 
the  experience  and  cajmblllty  to  make  a  slg* 
lificant  contribution  toward  achieving  thess 
objectives. 

The  wisdom  of  President  Kennedy's 
words  should  be  obvious.  All  around  u$ 
is  the  evidence  of  increasing  demands  t4> 
right  wrongs  which  are  a  century  or  mor0 
old,  and  of  men  of  good  will  groping  to 
find  solutions  which  not  only  wHl  end 
discrimination  but  will  promote  harmony 
and  imderstandlng  in  the  community. 

A  Federal  agency  with  knowledge  of 
what  is  happening  all  over  the  Natio^ 
can  assist  these  efforts  to  find  solutions-r- 
and the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  i^ 
the  logical  agency  to  perform  this  funcj- 
tion.  I 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Commis»- 
sion,  in  performing  its  present  functions, 
already  does  in  a  limited  way  provide  Inj- 
formation  and  assistance  to  Government 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals 
in  dealing  with  civil  rights  problem^. 
Commission  reports  are  widely  distrib- 


uted to  local  officials,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  members  of  the  public.  The 
Commission  staff  answers  a  large  volume 
of  specific  requests  for  information  from 
Congress  and  the  public,  and  participates 
in  governmental  and  private  meetings 
on  civil  rights.  The  Commission's  edu- 
cation conferences  have  helped  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  desegregation  so  that  communi- 
ties about  to  undertake  the  process  can 
benefit  from  the  experience  of  others. 

If  the  Commission  Is  given  specific 
authority  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information,  it  would  be  able  to  build 
upon  these  efforts.  It  would  be  able  to 
develop  an  adequate  library  of  materials 
on  civil  rights  problems.  Through  pub- 
lications and  field  operations,  it  would  be 
able  to  make  its  informational  services 
available  to  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments,  industries  and  unions 
and  to  community  groups  and  organiza- 
tions working  to  develop  the  conditions 
for  racial  harmony. 

In  the  long  rim,  action  on  the  commu- 
nity and  local  levels  is  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite for  effectively  securing  the 
rights  of  all  our  citizens.  Equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  compliance. 
That  spirit  can  only  be  obtained  when 
all  concerned  agree  to  deal  with  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and 
common  understanding  of  the  facts  and 
the  problems. 

Thus,  if  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  assist  communities  in  meeting  their 
civil  rights  problems  it  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  real  contribution  to  or- 
derly progress. 

In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
new  assignments  given  to  it  by  the  act 
pending  before  the  Senate,  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  given  a  longer  term  of  life 
than  the  2-year  period  previously  as- 
signed to  it  as  a  maximum.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  President  Kennedy 
caUed  for  legislation  placing  It  on  a  more 
stable  and  permanent  basis.  He  re- 
quested an  extension  of  the  Commission's 
life  for  at  least  4  more  years.  That  the 
Congress  is  sensitive  to  this  considera- 
tion is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  one 
stage  of  consideration  the  pending  bill 
contained  language  making  the  Com- 
mission permanent,  rather  than  merely 
providing  a  4 -year  continuance. 

It  is  clear  that  for  some  time  Into  the 
future  the  civil  rights  problems  discussed 
here  today  will  require  the  kind  of  at- 
tention that  only  the  Commission  can 
give  them.  If  this  attention  is  to  be  as 
efficient  and  effective  as  possible,  the 
Commission's  operations  must  be  main- 
tained on  a  more  permanent  basis  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Other- 
wise, it  will  be  difficult  to  recruit,  train, 
and  retain  personnel:  in  civil  rights,  as 
in  other  fields,  it  takes  time  for  person- 
nel to  acquire  proper  judgment  and  per- 
spective. It  is  also  difficult  to  plan  long- 
range  studies  and  to  establish  priorities 
when  there  is  uncertainty  about  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  agency.  The 
clearinghouse  fimction  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  a  really  useful  addition  to 
the  machinery  for  coping  with  the  pres- 


ent patterns  of  racial  unrest  if  the  Com- 
mission remains  limited  to  activities  con- 
ducted on  a  short-term  basis.  Finally, 
the  phasing  out  and  reduction  of  staff 
operations  required  of  an  agency  sched- 
uled to  go  out  of  business  is  wasteful,  if 
the  agency  is  then  extended  and  must 
regroup  and  secure  a  new  staff. 

Madam  President,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Commission  and 
authorizing  it  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse,  H.R.  7152  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  Investigate  sworn  allega- 
tions of  patterns  or  practices  of  fraud  or 
discrimination  in  Federal  elections. 

Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  elec- 
tions free  of  fraud  are  essential  to  demo- 
cratic government.  This  provision  of 
the  bill  would  add  a  further  safeguard 
against  fraud  and  thus  strengthen  our 
elective  processes.  The  Commission 
after  its  investigation  of  alleged  frauds 
would  be  able  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  existence  of  any 
patterns  or  practices  of  fraud,  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  law,  and  recommend 
any  needed  changes. 

Title  V  also  provides  a  number  of  other 
minor  changes  in  the  present  law  rela- 
tive to  the  Commission.  Under  present 
law,  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
evidence  or  testimony  at  any  hearing 
may  tend  to  defame  any  person,  it  is  re- 
quired to  receive  the  evidence  or  testi- 
mony in  executive  session  and  afford 
the  person  defamed  an  opportunity  to 
voluntarily  appear  as  a  witness.  The 
bill  would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
receive  only  a  sunmiary  of  such  evidence 
or  testimony  in  executive  session  and 
would  require  that  the  persons  defamed 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  api>ear  vol- 
untarily only  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mined that  the  evidence  or  testimony  be 
given  at  a  public  session.  This  change 
would  conform  the  Commission's  niles  of 
procedures  to  the  House  fair  play  rules. 

The  next  change  in  present  law  would 
extend  the  prohibition  against  revealing 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commission 
evidence  and  testimony  taken  in  execu- 
tive session  to  include  the  summaries 
authorized  by  the  prior  provision. 

Title  V  also  would  change  witness  fees, 
the  compensation  of  Commission  mem- 
bers and  consultant  fees  to  conform 
with  uniform  rates  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  with  rates 
paid  by  comparable  agencies. 

The  bill  also  would  broaden  the  Com- 
mission's subpena  power  to  include  wit- 
nesses domiciled  or  who  have  appointed 
agents  for  receipts  of  service  of  process 
within  the  State  where  the  hearing  is 
held  and  to  include  witnesses  who  are 
foimd,  reside,  are  domiciled,  transact 
business  or  have  appointed  agents  for 
receipt  of  service  of  process  within  50 
miles  of  where  the  hearing  is  held.  Sim- 
ilarly, it  broadens  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  to  enforce  Commission  subpenas 
to  include  domicile  and  appointment  of 
agents  for  receipts  of  service  of  process. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide soeciflc  authority  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  necessary  rules  and  reg- 
ulations.    This     section     only    makes 
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explicit  the  Commission's  present  im- 
pUcit  power  to  make  regulations. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  it  clear 
that  neither  the  Commission  nor  its  ad- 
visory committees  have  authority  to  in- 
quire into  or  investigate  any  membership 
practices  or  internal  operations  of  any 
fraternal  organization,  any  college  or 
university  fraternity  or  sorority,  any 
private  club  or  any  religious  organiza- 
tion This  provision  merely  clarifies  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  no  juris- 
diction to  investigate  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  such  private  associations. 

Madam  President,  we  have  heard  the 
issue  before  us  described  frequently  as 
one  of  States  rights  against  Federal 
rights  This  contention  was  effectively 
answered  in  an  editorial  in  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  of  May  23.  1963: 

It  I  the  Commission]  might  be  called,  with 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  best 
friend  States  rights  have.  For  it  is  show- 
ing those  States  which  are  openminded 
enough  to  listen  where  they  can  themselves 
improve  their  administration  of  laws 
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The  issue,  in  short,  is  not  States  rights 
or  Federal  rights  but  how  the  rights  of 
the  people  can  best  be  protected  by  aU 
goverrunents. 

This  Nation's  devotion  to  the  concept 
of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  to 
the  principles  of  human  rights  and  equal 
justice  lead  to  the  creation  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  same 
principles  now  call  for  a  new  effort  to 
improve  the  Commission  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  gathering  the  facts  and  for 
contributing  to  the  goal  of  equal  justice 
for  all  our  citizens.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  title  V. 

Madam  President,  the  time  has  long 
passed  when  Senate  debate  could  be 
isolated  from  the  worid.  At  this  moment 
in  every  town  and  city,  in  every  State  of 
this  Union,  people  are  aware  that  we 
are  about  the  business  of  civil  rights. 
Also  it  should  be  recognized  that  it  is  not 
only  our  constituents  who  listen  today, 
but  in  addition,  millions  of  people 
around  the  world— many  of  whom  have 
just  achieved  independence  after  dec- 
ades of  struggling  for  freedom. 

Our  Nation  was  bom  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom.  Our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  states  "All  men  are 
created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
has  inspired  men  of  all  races  and  creeds 
for  190  years.  In  our  foreign  policy  to- 
day we  are  carrying  on  the  grim  struggle 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  those  peoples 
who  are  threatened  by  Communist  domi- 
nation. 

Madam  President,  there  is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  the  civil  rights  bill  is  nec- 
essary for  the  full  realization  of  rights 
long  denied  the  Negro  in  our  country. 
As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  as  the 
great  protagonist  of  democracy  and 
human  rights,  we  stand  as  the  model  for 
those  nations  which  have  more  recently 
adopted  democratic  governments.  Our 
battle  today  to  ensure  equality  under  the 
law  is  looked  upon  from  every  capital  in 
the  world.  If  we  succeed,  the  fires  of 
democracy  will  be  rekindled  and  the 
downtrodden  peoples  of  the  world  will 


gather  closer  to  be  warmed  by  our  flames 
of  reassurance.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant than  this.  Madam  President,  by 
passing  this  bill  we  wiU  be  true  to  our- 
selves. A  nation  that  refuses  to  face 
reality  cannot  long  endure. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  New  York?  .    ,  ,^  *    *v,« 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  ^  ,     .  . 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  for  his  treat- 
ment of  title  V. 

I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Chamber  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks which  were  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  but 
what  I  heard  of  his  remarks  were  de- 
livered with  force  and  clarity. 

As  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee both  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the   Senator   from   Pennsylvania  know 
the  history  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  the  legislation  which  has  kept 
it  in  existence.    Many  of  us  who  feel  that 
the  work  of  this  Commission  is  impor- 
tant and  that  it  should  be  made  perma- 
nent—when I  say  permanent,  obviously 
Congress  can  at  any  time  bring  it  to  an 
end  either  by  the  failure  to  appropriate 
funds   or   otherwise— believe   it   is    ex- 
tremely difficult  to  plan  for  the  future 
when  a  commission  has  a  limited  tenure 
and  is  constantly  subject  to  the  harass- 
ments  that  have  been  attendant  upon 
the  efforts  to  renew  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission from  time  to  time. 

In  all  candor,  we  can  say  that  today, 
were  it  not  for  the  work  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  the  facts  and  figures 
which  stand  behind  the  affirmative  case 
for  the  pending  bill  might  not  have  been 
gathered.  The  careful  groundwork 
which  has  preceded  the  preparation  of 
the  figures  has  been  most  helpful  and  has 
tended  to  set  aside  some  of  the  myths 
of  racial  harmony  and  racial  apathy 
which  might  otherwise  not  have  been 
dispelled.  ,  , 

I  agree  completely  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  Commission  should  be  made  a  per- 
manent agency.  I  commend  both  of 
these  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  have  so  carefully  and  force- 
fully presented  the  case  for  title  V. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York  for 
his  comments  and  extend  to  him  my 
personal  appreciation. 


The  story  told  in  this  newspaper  is  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Lewis  O.  RoWnsoru 
35  years  of  age.  and  a  Worid  War  n 
veteran,  and  former  president  of  the 
Freedom  Fighters,  a  militant  civil  rights 
group,  said  that  in  Cleveland  rifie  clubs 
are  being  formed  in  connection  with  the 
civil  rights  issue.  Mr.  Robinson  said 
that  one  club  has  a  cadre  of  50  instruc- 
tors, that  the  club  Is  to  be  named  after 
Medgar  Evers.  field  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  who  lost  his  life  in 
Mississippi  last  June.  .  ^  „„ 

Mr.  Lewis  G.  Robinson  is  quoted  as 
having  said: 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  RIFLE  CLUBS 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Cleveland  there  has  been  a  development 
within  the  last  several  days  which  causes 
great  concern  to  pubUc  officials,  includ- 
ing myself.  Cleveland  is  my  hometown. 
I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 
issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
April  5  It  carries  an  article  under  the 
headline  "Rifle  Club  Forming  Here  'To 
Protect'  Rights  Drive." 


Negroes  must  become  prepared  to  protect 
themselves  against  any  person  who  violates 
their  civil  liberties  when  the  police  depart- 
ment  falls  to  do  this. 

He  contends  that  a  racial  disturb- 
ance of  last  January  at  what  is  known  as 
the  Murry  Hill  School,  the  poUce  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  failed  to  give  protec- 
tion to  the  Negroes  who  were  involved, 
in  that  disorder.  ,     ^.    ,  •      ^ 

That  charge  is  vigorously  disclaimed 
by  the  police  and  the  pubUc  officials  of 

Cleveland. 

Mr  Robinson  further  went  on  to  say 
that  about  16  such  rifle  clubs  already 
exist  in  the  United  States.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  coordinate  their  activities. 
These  plans  will  be  discussed  this  sum- 
mer. ^„  ^  .. 

He  stated  that  there  will  be  a  coordi- 
nation of  these  rifle  clubs  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defense  in  the  different 
cities  of  the  Nation,  especially  one  al- 
ready allegedly  in  existence  In  Detroit. 

It  is  said  in  this  newspaper  article 
that  Malcolm  X.  the  leader  of  the  Black 
Nationalist  group,  and  former  spokes- 
man for  the  Black  Muslims,  has  given 
the  movement  for  the  creation  of  rifle 
clubs  added  impetus. 

Mr.  Robinson  further  stated: 

We  expect  whites  to  be  shocked  by  this 
because  Negroes  have  been  so  passive  In  the 
past  We  hope  the  American  people  wlU 
wake  up.  We  want  to  let  them  know  how 
serious  the  civU  rights  issue  Is. 

Robinson  said  that  members  of  the 
rifle  clubs  will  wear  Army  fatigues,  hel- 
met liners,  heavy  boots,  and  use  two- 
way  radios. 

He  said: 

Our  training  will  be  equivalent  to  Army 
basic  training,  and  we  are  looking  for  sites 
m  the  countrv  to  practice  on.  Bach  member 
must  pvirchase  his  own  rifle  within  6  month*. 

Mr.  Robinson  further  stated  that  an 
organizational  meeting  wiU  be  held  at 
1402  East  120th  Street  in  Cleveland. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  this  that  is  ra- 
ther solacing  and  encouraging.  Mr. 
Harold  B.  WUliams.  who  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  has  said: 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  Mrs.  Evers  would 
like  to  have  her  husband's  memory  en- 
shrined by  these  methods.  I  do  not  beUeve 
Medgar  Evers  wovUd  have  used  this  technique 
for  aodal  change 


He  said  it  was  inevitable  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle  that  divergent  groups 
such  as  Robinson's  would  crop  up. 
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Mr.  President,  to  me,  this  Is  a  matter  i 
of  the  gravest  character.     Confess  is ' 
trying  to  enact  a  program  that  will  pro-  j 
vide  for  every  citizen  the  full  enjosmient ; 
of  his  constitutional  rights,  no  more,  no  ' 
less.    From  my  own  standpoint,  I  have 
fought  for  the  provision  of  constitutional 
rights  for  every  minority  group  since  the  , 
first  day  I  entered  public  ofiQce.    Men  I 
who  are  now  speaking  on  this  issue  were 
silent  when  I  was  one  of  the  vigorous 
proponents  of  the  fact  that  our  country  i 
cannot  survive  if  the  opportimlty  of  hav- 
ing  a  full  enjoyment   of  those   rights 
written  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  ' 
pendence  and  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  the  forefathers  and  | 
creators  of  this  Nation  is  not  given  to 
every  citizen. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enimierate  the 
fights  which  I  made.  I  was  the  first 
Governor  of  Ohio  to  appoint  a  Negro 
judge.  I  was  the  first  to  appoint  a  sec- 
ond Negro  judge.  I  was  the  first  to  as- 
sist vigorously  in  the  appointment  of  a 
third  Negro  judge. 

As  mayor  of  Cleveland,  I  broke  the 
barrier  that  prohibited  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  a  Negro  to  become  a  fireman. 
The  whites  argued  that  they  would  not 
live  in  the  same  building  with  the  Ne- 
groes. The  Civil  Service  Commission 
did  not  have  the  audacity  to  challenge 
that  claim.  I  ordered  the  Commission 
to  give  the  Negro  the  appointment  be- 
cause he  was  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

As  mayor,  I  broke  the  barrier  in  the 
electric    light    and   water    departments 
against  hiring  Negroes  to  occupy  the 
position  of  watermeter  readers.    It  was 
argued   that  white  families  would  not 
permit  Negroes  to  enter  their  houses  to  < 
read  the  watermeters  and  the  electric 
meters.    I  did  not  believe  the  argimient ! 
was  sound.    I  Issued  the  order  that  the  \ 
hirlngs  should  be  made,  and  they  were 
made. 

I  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
hiring  of  numerous  Negroes  in  the  gov- 
ernment-operated transportation  sys- 
tem in  Cleveland.  If  one  goes  to  Cleve- 
land now.  he  will  see  buses  operated  by 
Negro  men  and  women  bus  operators. 

During  the  war,  from  1942  to  1944, 
while  I  was  mayor,  I  went  Into  plant 
after  plant,  arguing  for  the  equal  rights 
of  the  Negro  to  have  work. 

So  when  I  speak  on  the  subject,  I  do 
not  do  so  with  a  background  that  is  not 
favorable  and  friendly  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ultimate  position  that  there 
shall  not  be  discrimination  against  any- 
one In  our  country. 

The  question  arises:  "How  should  I 
feel  in  the  face  of  this  claim  by  Mr. 
Robinson  that  rifle  clubs  are  being  orga- 
nized In  Cleveland  and  in  my  State?" 
What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that  there 
are  leaders  who  are  advocating  the  use 
of  deadly  weapons  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  which  if  tranquillity  and  reason 
would  prevail,  could  be  achieved  com- 
pletely devoid  of  that  course. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  conviction  that  pro- 
posals of  this  type  are  harming  the  cause 
of  the  Negro.  Moreover,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  arguments  made  In  the 
Senate,  stating  that  violence  will  de- 


velop unless  something  is  done  are  not  in 
the  Interest  of  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Those  who  are  proposing  the  wearing 
of  fatigues  and  high  boots  and  the  carry- 
ing of  guns  do  not  understand  the  true 
character  and  psychology  of  the  people 
of  our  country.  Does  Robinson  feel  that 
if  a  gim  Is  put  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  support  his  proposal?  In  effect 
that  is  what  he  is  saying. 

This  matter  is  grave.  It  cannot  be 
disregarded.  Before  I  entered  the 
Chamber,  I  pondered  whether  I  should 
speak  on  the  subject.  The  devil  within 
me  said  "Keep  silent.  You  will  be  hurt 
politically  If  you  speak."  The  easiest 
course  to  follow  would  have  been  not  to 
say  aiiything.  But  that  would  have  been 
a  coward's  course.  Not  more  than  3 
hours  ago  I  spoke  about  the  great  cour- 
age and  heroism  of  General  MacArthur. 
Should  I  now,  3  hours  later,  fall  to  speak 
on  this  subject  merely  because  it  might 
harm  me  politically? 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must 
speak  the  truth.  We  cannot  hide  our 
judgments  and  our  thoughts  solely  be- 
cause we  feel  we  will  be  defeated  at  the 
polls  at  the  next  election. 

I  shall  repeat  the  sentences  I  read 
from  the  newspaper: 

Robinson  said  members  will  wear  Army 
fatigues,  helmet  liners,  heavy  boots,  and  use 
two-way  radios: 

Each  member  must  purchase  his  own  rifle 
within  6  months. 

I  hope  that  our  guests  in  the  gallery 
hear  what  I  am  saying.  This  is  a  critical 
hour.  I  regret  that  there  are  not  others 
present,  whom  I  have  heard  speak  In  the 
Chamber  about  acting  in  fear.  I  will 
act,  but  It  will  not  be  in  fear.  It  will  be 
in  furtherance  of  justice  and  decency. 

If  I  were  to  act  otherwise.  It  would  be 
better  to  drop  my  head  in  shame  and  run 
for  cover,  so  that  the  eyes  of  decency 
would  not  look  upon  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  this  has 
happened  in  my  city.  I  hope  that  serene- 
minded  citizens  will  not  be  provoked  into 
what  could  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  threat  and  challenge.  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  that  will  not  be  their  reac- 
tion, and  that  they  will  not  allow  these 
enemies  of  our  Nation  to  begin  to  insti- 
tute this  type  of  policy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's yielding.  First,  I  congratulate  him 
upon  his  forthrightness  and  courage. 
No  one  has  ever  accused  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  of  being  devoid  of  the  quality 
of  courage.  I  never  expect  to  hear  any- 
one charge  him  with  such  delinquency. 

Mr.  President.  I.  too,  regret  that  he  has 
foimd  this  tendency  toward  violence  and 
encouragement  of  strife  in  his  good  city 
of  Cleveland. 

I  wonder  whether  he  will  permit  me  to 
request  the  printing  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  New  York  City.  The  dispatch 
shows  that  Malcolm  X,  formerly  a  Black 


Muslim,  but  who  now  characterizes  him- 
self a  "rebel  Black  Muslim,"  was  preach- 
ing the  same  sort  of  racial  strife  and  ra- 
cial hatred  in  the  streets  of  Harlem,  a 
few  nights  ago.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  allow  me  to  read  that  dispatch  into 
the  Record? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  article  reads  as 
follows: 

Votes  or  Shots,  Negbo  Declabxs 

New  York. — Malcolm  X,  rebel  Black  Mus- 
lim leader,  told  1.000  cheering  Negroes  Sun- 
day night  that  "It's  time  for  you  and  me  to 
let  the  Government  know  it's  ballots— or 
bullets." 

Speaking  at  a  Harlem  rally,  he  added : 

"No  more  turning  the  other  cheek.  No 
more  jive  like  that.  There  will  be  non- 
violence only  with  those  who  are  not  violent 
with  us." 

It  was  Malcolm's  first  public  rally  since 
he  bolted  March  8  from  EHljah  Muhammad's 
Nation  of  Islam  to  organize  Negroes  into  a 
new  civil  rights  movement  emphasizing 
"self-defense." 

His  first  effort,  he  said,  will  be  a  voter 
registration  drive. 

Negro  voters.  Malcolm  asserted,  have  the 
"power  to  determine  who  will  sit  in  the 
White  House  and  who  will  sit  in  the  dog- 
house." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  so 
right  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion to  this  tendency,  and  in  reminding 
those  who  are  moving  in  that  dangerous 
direction  that  just  as  they,  the  colored 
people,  have  shown  themselves,  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  otherwise,  to  be  not 
fearful  and  to  have  plenty  of  physical 
courage,  so  will  the  white  people  be 
found ;  and  I  remind  them  that  the  white 
people  outnumber  them  10  to  1.  I  would 
also  remind  them  that  vast  numbers  of 
us  are  trying  to  move — some,  more  hast- 
ily than  others — toward  solutions  which 
will  bring  an  end  to  this  troubled  time 
of  sore  trial  for  our  Nation. 

But  surely  it  is  not  American  or  In 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  to 
preach  violence  and  to  threaten  in  the 
way  that  this  man,  who  has  been  quoted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
has,  in  effect,  been  threatening  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  great  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
important  contributions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  sure  the  wire  services  will 
not  publish  ansrthing  I  have  said.  I 
know  that  will  be  the  result,  even  though 
I  cannot  possibly  understand  that  there 
Is  no  significance  to  the  statements  I 
have  made.  I  ask  them,  do  you  hear 
what  I  said? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  siiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  116  Leg.] 

Aiken  Cannon  Douglas 

Bartlett  Carlson  Gruenlng 

Bayh  Case  Hart 

Bible  Church  Hayden 

Brewster  Cotton  Hickenlooper 

Burdlck  Curtis  HIU 
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Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 


McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Miiskie 

Nelson 

Neubergei- 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Pell 

Proimlre 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

WiniamB.  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  SOVIET  JEWRY 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me. 
without  in  any  way  prejudicing  his 
rights  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  such  an  agree- 
ment, I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.    I  wanted  to  an- 
nounce, while  many  Senators  are  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber,  that  following  the 
address  of   the  Senator  from  Florida 
there  will  be  another  quorum  call  and 
there  will  be  further  activity  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  evening.    That  should  be  a  fair 
warning  to  Senators.    I  hope  Senators 
will  respond  to  the  next  quorum  call  as 
quickly  as  they  did  to  the  one  just  had. 
May  I  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  if  he  has  any  guidelines  for  us 
to  indicate  how  long  his  address  wUl 

take? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  In  reply  to  my  dis- 
tinguished acting  leader.  It  will  take  at 
least  2  hours.  As  to  whether  it  will  ex- 
tend beyond  that  time,  that  will  depend 
on  whether  any  questions  are  addressed 
to  me  or  whether  any  interruptions  are 
made.  I  shaU  be  happy  to  yield  to  wiy 
Senator  who  has  legitimate  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent win  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota?  ^      , 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  if  he  can  give  us  an  indica- 
tion as  to  what  hour  this  evening  he 
hopes  the  Senate  may  recess. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  About  10  o'clock. 
In  light  of  what  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  said,  it  is  hoped  to  have  a 
quorum  call  somewhere  between  8  and 
8:30  p.m.  ,      ,    ^. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  thank  the 

Senator. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Following  the 
quorum  caU,  there  will  be  one  or  two 
speeches,  but  probably  no  further 
quorum  calls  after  that. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
further,  without  jeopardizing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  under  the 
same  arrangement. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
agreed  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  pro- 
vided I  did  not  lose  the  floor  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  with 
that  understanding.    ^.^,^^__     _.... 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  ses- 
sions' of  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Jewry  held  Sunday 
and  today  at  the  Willard  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  were  participated  in  by 
leading  members  of  24  Jewish  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  who 
protested  the  anU-Jewish  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

My  colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFFl  made  an  eloquent  speech  last 
night  as  did  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Arthur  Goldberg. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
addresses,  one  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  one  by  Supreme 
Court  JusUce  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  my 
ovm,  together  with  sundry  newspaper 
stories  referring  to  the  conference  and 
a  newspaper  report  on  the  repudiation 
by  the  Ideological  Commission  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
of  a  shameful  and  scandalous  anti- 
Semitic  pubUcatlon  In  the  Ukraine,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Ukrainian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

ORD.  ^  ..  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aa- 
dresses  and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JEWISH    iDENnTT    IN    THE    SOVIET    UNION 

(Address  by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoft) 
We  have  just  concluded  our  celebration 
of  the  joyous  festival  of  Passover.  Our  cele- 
bration was  incomplete,  our  joy  marred,  by 
our  knowledge  that  for  our  *e"°^„f  ^"  ^° 
Russia  this  was  not  a  happy  holiday  but  a 
sad  and  deprived  one.  For  weeks  before  the 
piover.  aSd  every  day  during  it  we  were 
a^re  of  the  tragedy  which  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  made  of  the  observance  of 
the  holiday  by  Soviet  Jews. 

First,   there  was   the    ban    for  the  thlKi 
year  running,  on  the  public  baking  and  dis- 
tribution of  mat«,th.    Next   tbey  ostensibly 
permit  some  communities  to  Pfo^^®  ^^^^ 
amounts  to  their  members,  whUe  pretend- 
^   to   the   world   that   they  have   enough 
Sftzoth.      Then    they    officially    encourage 
Jewish   communities   In   the   W^t  U>  send 
in  large  shipments  of  matzoth-whlch  would 
however.  stUl  be   grossly  insufficient  to  the 
need.      But   as   soon   as   the   parcels   arrive 
from  abroad.  Soviet  customs  offices  hold  up 
delivery  untU  it  is  too  late  to  be  used  for 
the   holiday.     And   at   the    same   time,  the 
authorities    initiate    a    vicious    nationwide 
p^opSnda  campaign  labeling  the  dispatch 
Sf  mateoth  from  abroad  as  "ideological  sabo- 
tage"  and  "Ideological  subversion.' 

This  assault  on  Passover  is  not  new.  It  Is 
a  r^urring  feature  of  all  Soviet  propaganda 
tgS^e  Jewish  reUgion.  It  was^^^^ g 
brought  to  world  attention  in  that  beMrtly 
Ssemltlc  volume,  "Judaism  Without  Em- 
belUshment."  ,.  ^„ 

Why  this  persistent  and  virulent  assault  on 
the  l4sove^  The  answer  to  this  question 
brtags  us  to  the  heart  of  the  P™<11<^«^* 

of  sSvlet  Jewry.    For  Pa««>^«L^  ^^^l^IS: 
resents  Jewish  historical  continuity,  Jewish 


consciousness.  Jewish  identity.  And  it  1« 
that  continuity,  that  consciousness,  thax 
identity,  which  the  Soviets  are  intent  upon 
destroying.  .  _  «^„ 

Passover  reminds  Soviet  Jews— even  non- 
rellglous  ones— of  a  glorious  Jewl^  past  and 
a  living  Jewish  present.  It  reminds  them  of 
Jewish  freedom,  of  Jewish  unity,  of  the  Jew- 
ish family,  of  Jewish  kinship,^  Jewish  peo- 
plehood  pa»t  and  present.  These  "■«?«•- 
rtsely  the  values,  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
soviet  policy  seeks  to  eradicate.  Passover  Is 
SrsyiAbol  of  Jewish  Identity,  and  so  It  bean, 
the  brunt  of  the  assault.  ^,^^„   ._-, 

We  Jews  are  expert  In  the  history  and 
meaning  of  persecution.  T^*  i«f *  ^P^Lj  • 
that  tragic  role  of  ours  cost  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple onlShlrd  of  Its  total  numbei^-vlcttos 
Sf  Nazi  extermination.  Now  In  the  Soviet 
Union  3  million  Jews-K)ne-quarter  of  our 
nSmS^r  the  second  largest  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  the  world-are  subjected  t«  a  vicious 
policy   of   attrltton   that   Is   crushing   their 

^if  I  were  to  sxmi  up  the  situation  In  three 
words,  they  would  be— deprivation,  dlscriml- 
rS,  de-Judalzatlon.  Th^  three  wor^ 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  Jewish 
Identity  In  the  Soviet  Union.  ^.  „, 

Jewish  Identity  throughout  history  was  al- 
ways defined  and  molded  by  the  Interaction 
of  Se^o  facets  of  their  group  Ufe-rellglon 
and  peoplehood,  by  their  «>°f^o^°««f  °' 
them^es  as  a  r«Uglous  people  1^  bUtory^ 
ty  their  shared  memory  of  their  hi»tort«^ 
continuity,  by  their  '^J^^^^^^^^l 
bound  to  each  other— and  to  their  P«»t.  pres- 
ent and  future  as  a  group— by  the  felt  doc- 
trines of  covenant,  revelation  and  law. 

Many  groups,  subjected  to  oppreBslon  haj* 
in  the  course  of  history  succumbed  tolt  and 
disappeared.  The  Jews  have  not  be^  «> 
obliging— because  they  found  the  Inner  re- 
Bo^cJ  to  withstand  external  pressure. 
SSelesomces  the  Jews  found  In  their  Iden- 
tity and  in  their  consciousness  of  it. 

What  has  kept  the  Jews  vital  and  creative 
AS  a  oeople  has  been  their  constant  aware- 
?e«  Tmlir  Identity,  their  historical  con- 
sclousnese  of  a  special  co'^'^^*^*  *°,,^^Si" 
lenlal  tradition  of  law.  learning  and  Justice. 
JJltSmX  context  of  tiielr  religious  faith. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  Jews  axe  or 
have  ever  been,  a  perfect  people^  ^f  PI^^S" 
ets  and  rabbis  who  have  persistently  casti- 
gated us  throughout  our  history  have  at- 
tested  to  the  contrary.  But  for  all  that,  the 
3^ive  been  a  God -Intoxicated  peo^e. 
which  is  but  another  way  of  describing  the 
Jewish   commitment    to   law.    learning,    and 

^"^"J'that  proud,  passionate.  ^^^^  com- 
mitment, which  has  made  "  possible  for  the 
Jewish  people  to  xnalntaln  Its  Identity  ^ 
to  perpetuate  Its  vital  tradition  In  the  face 
of  the  most  unlikely  odds.  ^„„,i„ 

Now.  the  crux  of  Soviet  policy  Is  tragically 
8lmT>le  Its  objective  has  been  for  at  least  a 
dSSe  and  a  half  the  ultimate  obliteration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people  within  the 
domain  of  the  U.S5.R. 

That  DOllcv  alms  at  destroying  the  well- 
spSS  S?  Xllty  and  creativity  that  have 
l^emorially  nourished  the  Jewish  spWt. 
It  intends  to  atomize  the  Soviet  J«2^1*^^<»"- 
munlty,  to  estrange  It  from  Its  past,  to  pul- 
?^  lis  Jewish  Identity,  to  stme  Its  awar^ 
ness  of  that  Identity,  to  crush  tiie  Jewish 
historical  consciousness  of  commitment  to 
a  mlllenlal  tradition  of  law  and  learning.  In 
short,  that  policy  alms  at  deetroylng  andpr^ 
venting  every  posslblUty  of  Jewish  group 
siirvlval  in  any  form.  ,  ,  ^  „. 

At  tiie  root  of  Soviet  policy  Is  the  false  as- 
sumption that  tiie  Jews  are  ^Je°:  ^^^f^Je*^ 
are  not  Indigenous;  tiiat  they  do^^^^^H^' 
lomt-  that  there  is  something  peculiar  about 
th^.    With  that  grounding  In  deep-seated. 
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traditional,  Irrational  prejudice,  the  mean- 
ing of  real  facts  and  events  is  falsely  dis- 
torted out  of  all  relation  to  reality  and  given 
a  false  meaning  that  has  significance  only  In 
terms  of  that  prejudice.  Soviet  reasoning 
then  proceeds  as  follows: 

Since  masses  of  Soviet  Jews,  heir  to  the 
traditional  Russian  Jewish  love  of  Zlon,  are 
eager  to  learn  of  life  In  Israel,  their  loyal- 
ties are  falsely  assximed  to  be  In  Tel  Aviv  and 
not  in  Moscow. 

Since  they  wish  to  have  contact  with 
American  Jews,  there  is  falsely  assumed  to  be 
something  sinister  going  on  between  the  CIA 
and  the  Jews  of,  say,  Kiev. 

Since  the  Jewish  religious  liturgy  contains 
many  passages  of  prayer  for  Jerusalem,  Ju- 
daism Is  falsely  aasvuned  to  be  subversive. 

Since  so  many  Jews  demonstrate  their  ea- 
gerness for  Jewish  cultural  facilities  and 
educational  institutions,  they  are  falsely  as- 
siuned  to  be  peculiar. 

Since  many  Soviet  Jews,  lone  remnants  of 
families  shattered  by  the  Nazi  holocatist. 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  their  kin  in  Israel, 
the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  they  are 
falsely  assumed  to  be  disloyal. 

It  all  starts  with  that  first  false  assump- 
tion; all  the  distorted  conclusions  follow 
from  that. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Jews  have  a  dual 
official  status  in  the  U.S.S.R.:  they  are  both 
a  nationality  and  a  religious  group.  This 
very  duality — which  Is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  their  traditional  evolution — makes  them 
a  unique  social  entity  there.  And  this  very 
uniqueness  causes  suspicion.  The  very  terms 
for  his  nationality  and  his  religion  are  readily 
Interchangeable — and  In  the  social  chemistry 
of  Soviet  life,  these  words  for  "Jew""  and 
"Jewish"  carry  negative  charges  of  suspicion 
and  shame.  Hostile  words  about  the  Jewish 
religion  inevitably  carry  over  negatively 
about  the  Jewish  nationality — even  for  the 
nonreligious  Jew. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  ideologically  commit- 
ted and  constitutionally  organized  to  recog- 
nize the  full  right  of  every  one  of  its  108 
nationalities  to  perpetuate  their  Identity  and 
to  maintain  cultural  institutions  toward  that 
end.  Small  wonder:  Though  50  percent  of 
the  Soviet  population  Is  made  up  of  the 
Great  Russian  nationality,  the  remaining  50 
percent  is  composed  of  the  107  other  nation- 
alities, whose  group  needs  and  aspirations 
can  hardly  be  denied. 

The  crucial  Importance  of  the  concept  of 
nationality  In  Soviet  society  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. One's  nationality  Is  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  decisive  components  of 
citizenship  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  largely  deter- 
mines the  language  one  speaks,  the  literatiire 
and  press  one  reads,  the  national  history  one 
Identifies  with,  the  customs  one  grows  up 
with,  the  national  heroes  one  cherishes. 

One's  nationality  Is  thus  of  profound  psy- 
chological, as  well  as  cultural  and  political, 
significance.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
nationality  defines  the  man  as  well  as  the 
citizen — it  molds  his  mind  and  heart  and 
soul,  gives  him  status,  and  provides  him 
with  a  heritage  of  which  he  can  be  Justly  and 
publicly  proud. 

Now  J\ist  imagine,  in  these  terms,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  tragedy.  The 
Jews  are  very  much  a  cultural-ethnic 
group — a  nationality.  In  Soviet  terms.  They 
are  officially  recognized  as  such.  And  yet 
they  are  the  only  Soviet  nationality  deprived 
of  all  the  rights  and  institutions  by  which 
they  might  live  out  their  lives  as  a  national- 
cultural  group. 

Try  to  imagine  what  this  means  to  the 
Jew  in  the  U.S.SJI.  It  means  that  the  Jews 
are  uniquely  discriminated  against — they 
know  It  and  their  non-Jewish  neighbors 
know  it.  It  means  that  the  Jews  have  no  op- 
portunity to  maintain  and  perpetuate  their 
Identity,  their  existence  as  a  distinct  group. 
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[t  means  that  they  are  being  forced  to  dls- 

bppear.    It  means  that,  in  their  singular  dis- 

lablllty,   they  are  deprived   of   their   human 

ride,  in  Soviet  terms,  and  are  thus  subject- 

d  to  unique  humiliation. 

It  has  now  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
entury  that  no  Jewish  school  has  existed 
n  which  a  Jewish  child  might  learn  some- 
Ing  of  Jewish  language,  Uteratvure.  and  hls- 
ry — a  quarter  of  a  century  In  which  a 
hole  generation  of  Jewish  youth  is  con- 
ronted  with  a  past  that  is  a  blank. 

There  is  not  a  school,  not  a  class,  not  a 

extbook.  to  fill  that  Jewish  void.    There  is 

o  institution  through  which  the  Jew  can 

earn  either  Yiddish   or  Hebrew.     There  is 

o  way  for  the  Jew  to  perpetuate  his  herlt- 

bge,  for  there   Is  no  way  for  him  even  to 

^eam  it. 

i    True,    the    history,    literature,    and    tradl- 

f Ions  of  all  Soviet  nationalities  are  taught 
n  a  distorted  and  falsified  way.  Judged  by 
Communist  canons  of  "progressive"  and  "re- 
actionary." But  at  least  they  are  taught.  At 
least  the  Uzbek  and  the  Armenian  and  the 
beorglan  and  the  Ukrainian  and  all  the 
JDthers,  can  learn  their  language,  can  have 
Bomething  of  their  past  to  look  to  with 
^rlde. 

The  Jews  are  deprived  even  of  the  privi- 
lege  of  learning,  for  example,  whether  Maim- 
bnldes  or  the  Gaon  of  Vllna  or  Yehuda  Halevi 
were  "progressive"  or  "reactionary."  Jewish 
nistory  is  nonhistory;  Jewish  culture,  non- 
culture. 

I    The   psychological   and  spiritual  destruc- 
iveness  of  this  condition  Is  shattering. 

Add  to  this,  now,  the  fact  that  the  sjma- 
ogues — the  last  remaining  Jewish  instltu- 
lon  where  Jews  may  still  gather  as  Jews — 
e  being  subjected  to  a  policy  of  forcible 
low  death.  A  process  of  attrition  is  gradually 
applng  the  vitals  of  the  whole  of  Jewish 
ellglon  in  the  Soviet  Union — for  Judaism  is 
he  last  residue,  the  final  stronghold,  of 
ewlshness  in  that  land. 

What  conceivable  danger  is  it  to  the  So- 
let  Union  if  the  Jews  were  to  have  enough 
atzoh,  or  prayer  books,  or  Bibles,  or 
hylacteries,  or  tallesim,  or  religious  calen- 
ars? 

What  threat  is  it  to  the  Soviet  regime  if 
ynagogues  remain  open,  or  if  Jews  make  a 
tninyan  at  home? 

I  What  incalculable  harm  can  come  to  the 
fcovmtry  If  Jewish  infants  are  circumcised,  or 
fcr  the  Jewish  dead  are  burled  according  to 
Ithe  ancient  Jewish  rite? 

I  The  answer  is  obvious;  it  is  all  too  tragi- 
cally clear.  There  Is  no  danger,  no  threat, 
to  harm,  to  the  Soviet  state  In  all  of  these. 
JBut  the  regime  recognizes  that  Judaism 
might  still  provide  resistance  to  forcible 
Jewish  disappearance,  might  still  spark  a 
Irevlval  of  a  sense  of  Jewlshness  and  might 
ptiU  set  Jewish  hearts  afire. 

And  so  all  these  Institutions  are  closed 
jdown;  all  these  sacred  rites  and  religious 
articles  taken  away. 

I  And  so  the  pathetic  yeshlva  In  Moscow  is 
jleft  with  two  or  three  rabbinical  students — 
while  scores  seek  admission  and  hundreds 
would  come  if  allowed. 

And  so  congregations  are  allowed  no  of- 
ficial or  formal  contact  with  each  other 
throughout  the  country,  or  with  Jewish  re- 
ligious bodies  abroad. 

And  so  fright  stalks  the  synagogues,  in  the 
form  of  informers  and  police  agents. 

And  so  synagogue  Jews  are  intimidated 
land  fear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
foreign  Jew  who  comes  to  pray  with  them,  to 
say  sholom  alelchem  to  them. 

All  these  deprivations  and  discriminations, 
this  policy  of  de-Judalzatlon.  this  whole  pat- 
tern of  forcible  assimilation,  are  set  against 
the  background  of  a  virulent  press  campaign 
in  which  the  Jews  are  portrayed  in  the 
worst  light. 


On  the  one  hand,  the  Jew  is  forbidden  to 
learn  anything  positive  about  his  history  and 
heritage.  On  the  other  hand,  he  Is  con- 
fronted. In  the  dally  press.  In  the  special 
atheist  Journals  and  publications,  and  in 
university  courses — with  a  massive  propa- 
ganda assault  which  can  only  baffle,  humili- 
ate, and  crush  his  spirit. 

"This  propaganda  teaches  that  the  Bible  Is 
one  of  the  most  viciously  reactionary  and 
benighted  books  in  the  world — that  the 
Jewish  patriarchs  were  inrmiorallsts  and 
plunderers — that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
nothing  but  slaveholders  and  imperialists — 
that  the  spirit  of  Judaism  is  commercial 
and  exploitative — that  money  is  the  god  of 
the  Jewish  religion — and  that  the  Jews  are 
"worshipers  of  the  golden  calf." 

The  Jew  knows  that,  though  Yiddish  is 
considered  the  language  of  his  nationality, 
he  cannot  learn  it,  and  he  has  precious  little 
to  read  in  it.  He  knows  that  Hebrew  is  an 
unlanguage.  proscribed  as  the  language  of 
both  "clerical  reaction"  and  "bourgeois 
Jewish  nationalism."  And  he  learns,  from 
all  the  sources  available  to  him,  that  the 
traditional  and  mlllenlal  Jewish  religious 
attachment  to  Zlon  and  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  his  natxiral  affection  for  Israel,  Is  con- 
sidered politically  suspect,  potentially  or 
actually  subversive. 

And  for  the  past  3  years,  the  dally 
press  has  dinned  into  the  minds  of  the 
Soviet  population  and  of  the  Jews  the  belief 
that  the  Jews  play  a  sinister  role  In  the 
country's  economy.  The  traditional  anti- 
Semitic  doctrine  that  the  Jews  are  money 
worshipers,  consumed  with  greed  and  sin- 
glemlndedly  dedicated  to  the  pxirsuit  of 
the  ruble,  is  constantly  purveyed  to  the 
public. 

This  is  done  in  no  merely  abstract  way. 
It  is  tied  to  the  massive  nationwide  cam- 
paign against  economic  crimes,  such  as  em- 
bezzlement, bribery,  corruption,  and  currency 
speculation,  for  which  capital  punishment 
was  reinstated  3  years  ago. 

So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  Soviet  press, 
198  death  sentences  have  been  handed  down 
in  that  period — of  which  at  least  102,  and 
probably  more,  were  meted  out  to  Jews. 

Here.  then,  is  the  concrete  way  In  which 
the  Soviet  regime  reinforces  the  anti-Semitic 
stereotypes  with  which  its  press  is  full. 
Though  the  Jews  constitute  little  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  population,  the  country 
Is  led  to  believe  that  they  are  guilty  of  the 
kinds  of  economic  crimes  which  warrant 
death — to  the  extent  of  50  to  55  percent 
(and  in  the  areas  like  the  Ukraine.  80  to  90 
percent) . 

Can  you  imagine  how  this  vicious  official 
incitation  is  greeted  by  large  segments  of 
the  Soviet  population  in  which  anti-Semitic 
prejudices  are  still  deep  rooted  £ind  viru- 
lent? And  can  you  Imagine  how  all  this 
affects  the  spirit  of  the  Jews? 

Why,  even  a  young  Soviet  Jew — atheist. 
Communist.  Ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to 
Jewlshness — will  be  agitated  and  Insulted 
by  the  deprivations  and  discriminations, 
and  by  the  public  stereotyping  of  the  Jews. 

That  young  Jew  will  somehow  also  feel 
himself  affected  by  the  Incessant  propaganda 
that  Jewish  history  is  a  history  of  reaction 
and  slavery,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
tradition  is  money,  that  the  Jews  are  respon- 
sible for  the  country's  shortages  and  eco- 
nomic ills. 

That  young  Jew  will  feel  offended  for  his 
father,  who  has  no  Jewish  newspaper  to  read 
and  no  Jewish  theater  to  attend;  for  his 
mother,  who  cannot  have  matzoth;  for  his 
grandfather,  who  cannot  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue In  peace;  for  his  uncle,  who  yearns 
for  some  news  of  Israel,  and  is  afraid  to  seek 
it.  And  he  will  be  offended  for  himself — 
for  he  must  realize  that  as  his  Jewlshness 
is  reviled,  his  humanity  Is  degrawled. 
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So  the  wholesale  brutal  assault  on  Ju- 
daisiii  and  Jewlshness  not  only  deprives 
soviet  Jews  of  their  rlghts-but  affronts 
their  self-respect,  besmirches  their  honor, 
and  lowers  their  dignity  among  their  non- 
Jewish  neighbors. 

Thus  IS  an  ancient  and  Ulustrlous  com- 
munity ground  down,  its  spirit  and  con- 
sciousness pulverized. 

The  objective  of  this  policy  is  of  course  to 
make  Jews-as  Jews-disappear.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  de-Judalzatlon.  They  are 
not  to  be  made  to  disappear  as  human  beings^ 
But  they  must  be  forcibly  asslmUated.  by 
the  simple  means  of  depriving  them  of  the^ 
cultural  and  religious  rights  and  InBtltutlw^^ 
In  time,  after  two  or  three  generations  have 
lived  out  their  lives  with  not  the  slightest 
opportunity  to  learn  or  know  anything  at 
aU  about  Jewlshnes^-Jewlsh  consc  ousness 
and    Jewish   IdenUty   will   grow   faint   and 

'^'sy^theS'^ere  wlU  no  longer  be  a  Jewish 
nationality  requiring  cultural  rights;  no 
iSiger  a  Jewish  religious  entity  requiring  re- 
Uglous  rights.  There  will  no  longer  be  a 
jlwlsh  problem.  The  Jews  wlU  fade  softly 
into  the  night  of  full-scale  asshnllatlon 

Thus  will  the  unbroken  mlllenlal  cha  n 
of  Jewish  history  be  shattered  on  Soviet  soil. 
Thus  win  the  Soviet  Jewish  community— 
heir  to  a  great  and  ancient  civilization,  secu- 
lar and  religious.  In  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  and 
Russian— become  a  dead  end  of  history. 

For  the  time  being,  the  policy  of  de- 
judalzatlon  is  not  succeeding.  For  the  dep- 
rivations and  discriminations  are  haying 
the  effect  of  throwing  many  Jews,  especlaUy 
voung  Jews,  back  on  themselves. 

Like  all  Jews  everywhere— only  more  so, 
since  It  happened  to  them— they  were  trau- 
matized by  the  Nazi  devastation,  and  later 
by  StaUn's  antl-Semltlc  deprivations. 

Like  most  Jews  everywhere,  they  were  In- 

SDlred  by  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

This  continuing  policy  of  deprivation  and 

discrimination  Is  having  the  effect,  for  many 

of  them,  of  stiffening  their  backs.        _,..,. 

SO    they  go  to  a  performance  of  Ylddlsn 

folk^ngs      and      dramatic      readlngs-^ven 

though  they  don't  know  a  word  o*  Yiddish^ 

So   they  try  to  find  some  matzoth  for  tne 

Passover— even    though    they    don't    really 

know  what  Passover  Is  all  about. 

So  they  throng  to  the  synagogues  on  cer- 
tain Joyous  holidays,  to  sing  and  dance  and 
Just  chat  with  fellow  Jews— even  though 
they  aren't  the  least  bit  rellgloxis. 

So  they  resist  In  response  to  the  oppres- 
sion. ,      .  .  **.-T« 

But,  oh  what  a  wrong  Is  being  done  them. 
And  how  long  can  they  continue  to  resist 
with  nothing  substantial  to  sustain  their 
rellglo\is  and  cultural  growth? 

Can  It  be  that  this  great  Jewish  im- 
munity will  be  no  more?  Can  It  be  that 
this  rich  soil  of  Jewish  vitality  Is  doomed 
to  disappear?  Will  the  world  remain  silent 
^  in  the  face  of  this  spiritual  atrocity?  And 
are  we  to  remain  silent? 

In  the  face  of  the  miracle  of  creative  Jew- 
ish survival  after  2,000  years  of  dispersion 
and  persecution.  It  would  be  a^/ool^s^ 
prophet  who  would  dare  to  predict  the 
sDlrltual  end  of  Soviet  Jewry.  But  it  would 
be  even  more  foolish  and  dangerous  to  rely 
on  miracles. 

If  there  Is  hope  for  their  future.  It  lies 
m  their  own  courageous  resistance— and  In 
our  determination  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  bolster  their  resistance  and  their  spirit. 
It  Is  for  us  here  to  speak  out  for  reason 
and  Justice.  We  must  bring  comfort  and 
hope  to  that  last  great  remnant  of  East  Eu- 
ropean Jewry.  It  Is  a  community  with  a 
special  claim  on  the  conscience  of  all  man- 

For  let  us  face  the  historical  truth :  Neither 
we   nor  the  rest  of  the  world  did  enough  to 
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save  the  Jews  of  Europe  from  devastation 
We— all  of  us  In  the  West.  Jews,  and  Gentiles 
alike— owe  a  debt  of  shame. 

It  is  a  debt  we  cannot  repay  the  dead.  But 
their  heirs  and  survivors  In  the  U.S.SJI.  bear 
their  claim  on  the  conscience  of  us  all. 

We  owe  it  to  the  dead  to  save  the  Uvlng 

^°We  must  break  through  the  paU  of  bland 
indifference,  of  polite  acquiescence,  that 
prevails  about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
M  It  is  thought  of  at  all  In  the  world  at 
large.  It  Is  only  as  an  afterthought.  Govern- 
ments are  not  agitated  by  It:  leaders  do  not 
speak  up  about  It.  Humanitarian  move- 
ments do  not  make  of  It  a  rallying  cry  as 
they  do  of  other  deserving  causes.  It  has 
not  been  made  a  priority  problem  at  the 
United  Nations,  one  of   the  forums  where 

"  i?ihOTt,  It  has  not  become  what  It  must 
be— a  major  Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  world  s 

"XS'country  It  Is  essenUal  that  private 
and  pubUc  voices  be  raised  In  protest.  W  th- 
in our  Government  the  Senate  of  the JJnlt^ 
States  has  historically  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  forums  for  expressing  officially  the 
aroused  conscience  of  our  country.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  15  years,  the 
Senate  has  by  formal  resolution  denounced 
soviet  transgressions  against  human  rights^ 
Now  It  must  meet  this  solemn  responsibility 
again  by  condemning  religious  persecution 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

to  September.  I  Introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 204  for  this  purpose.  Sixty -three  Sen- 
ators-from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  rep- 
resenting different  points  of  ^ew  In  both 
pouScal  partles-qulckly  and  firmly  Joined 
fn  Its  sponsorship.  They  shared  my  belief 
that  It  ^  time  for  the  Senate  to  take  an  of- 
ficial stand  on  the  Soviet  Government  s  sys- 
tematic policy  of  Jewish  persecution^ 

The  senate's  voice,  when  raised  inofficial 
protest,  can  have  forceful  Impact.  TT^e  So- 
viets are  stung  by  vigorous  and  sus^toed 
criticism.  The  recent  protests  of  Individual 
senators  have  already  Irritated  a  sensitive 
cv,viPt  nerve  The  recent  commutation  of  a 
Sib  ^ntence  was  a  small  but  slgnlflcant 
reaction  to  a  protest  that  Is  only  now  be- 

^'^*e°chalnnan  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committee.  Senator  J.  Wiixiam  Pux- 
BRiGHT.  has  assured  me  the  l^earln^  will  be 
held  on  my  resolution.  I  am  hopeful  they 
WlU  take  place  at  an  early  date  and  be  f ol- 
Towed  by  ^prompt  passage  o^^^fhe  r.»olutlon^ 
The  Soviet  Government  will  ^eel  the  rorce 
of  public  opinion  aroused  In  this  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world.  .  ^,  .„„  h-. 

Since  soviet  Jews  are  utterly  helpless  de- 
fenseless and  without  voice,  we  "u^^o  for 
them  what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
We  must  give  them  voice. 
We  must  rise  to  their  defense. 
We  must  cry  out  for  Justice.  Justice 
We  SSnot  keep  sUent  so  long  as  Justice  Is 

°  wfmust  give  the  world  no  surcease- 
until  the  world  pays  attention. 

we  da^e  not  rest'  until  we  have  aroused 
the  conscience  of  humanity. 

To  the  suffering  Soviet  Jews  we  must  say 
with  a  strong  constant,  unyielding  volets 
^JhavenSf  forgotten  or  forsaken  you,  nor 

vrtll  we  ever." 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABI..  AHTmHl  J^LD- 
BERG  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE,  U.S.  SUPREME 
CO^T.  TO  THE  AMKRICAK  JEWS  CONTERENCE 
ON  SOVIET  JEWRY.  APRH-  5,  1964 

We  are  gathered  In  this  Important  confer- 
ence tTcoLlder  the  question  f  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  -The 
Senla?of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union 
S  Jews  IS  properly  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to   S^aSiS-K^  Of  every  religious  persua- 


slon.     It  Is  similarly  a  proper  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  all  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith 
that  the  Soviet  Union.  whUe  Proff«i^8  ^ 
theory  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  rell^on 
to^people  and  groups.  In  fact  and  pract  ce 
U  hostile  to  aU  religious  faiths.     The  Soviet 
Union  U  avowedly  a  materialistic  nation,     its 
Government  U  not  neutral  in  religious  mat- 
ters     Its  policies  and  Influence  are  directed 
aealnst     religious     beliefs     and     practices. 
Therefore.  ln\  conference  of  this  kind  we  are 
iot  and  cannot  be  umnlndful  of  toe  plight 
of  the  great  body  of  people  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Whose  human  right  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligious   exercise    Is    substantially    curtailed. 
T?e  discrimination  against  Jews  by  the  Gov- 
Sunent  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  an  aspect  of 
o^rall   discrimination  against  all   religious 
CToups      It  is,  however,  something  more  than 
f  manifestation  of  religious  repression  by  an 
atheistic     state.     The     e^dence     is     ovw- 
Whelming    that  the   religious  and   cuUural 
freedom   of   Soviet   Jewry   is   more   severely 
iSXthan  any  other  religious  group  and 
Si  discrimination  against  Soviet  Jewj^ 
r«.ached    alarming    proportions.     The    tragic 
^ertVnce  of  mlnklnd  with  the   cancer  o 
aSl-Semltlsm  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
makesTlmperatlve  that  those  who  beUeve 
S  toS  dignity  of  man  and  In  human  right, 
speak  out  in  vigorous  protest. 

iwant  to  commend  the  sponsors  of  this 
conf^ence  for  convening  It.  The  meeting 
Ittelf    is    a    virtually    unprecedented    testl- 

'iSJilal  to  the  unity  of  fe'^^Jj Jf^^rho^ 
this  vital  and  Important  subject  I  h^ 
and  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  protest 
aealnst  the  virus  of  anti-Semitism  In  the  So- 
Xt  union  untU  no  vestige  of  it  "nml^  _ 

The  21A  to  3  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
U^n.  though  classified  by  the  Soviet  Con- 
st?tuUon  and  laws  as  a  national  group,  are 
deprived  of  their  national  culture  and  the 
means  of  expressing  it.  Every  other  &jvlet 
nationality  is  permitted  the  use  of  Its  na- 
^o^^an'guage^and  is  ^-^^'^  -P^^^ing 
ifcR  cultural  institutions.  But  the  teacning 
oTflSr^the  Biblical  language,  is  banned 
°n  toe  ^vlet  Union;  Yiddish,  the  ton^e 
o?  450,000  Soviet  citizens.  Is  ^discouraged. 
Jewish  schools  virtually  prohibited  and  non- 
Snf  the  once  flourishing  Yiddish  theater 
SrS  tolerated;  and  Jewish  Uterature  and 
publications  sharply  curtailed^ 

The  reUglous  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  Is  se- 
vJely  Itolted.  more  so  toan  any  other  rell- 
^uJ  ^up;  increasingly  synagogues  a« 
f^r^  Lid  private  worship  restricted;  boto 
Blblf  a^  p?ayer  books  are  denied  printing; 
other  necewary  religious  articles  are  made 
S?avaUabfeTthe  last  kosher  butoher  shop  In 

iJS^cow    Closed    down,    t^e    .^«^«^^^^«2f- 
cemetery  In  Kiev  condemned;  toe  state  oax 
C  oTiatzoh  discontinued,  private  baking 

i^uraged  by  P«««iJ"^^',  ^^1,^!^^^° 
seminarians    hampered,    and    religious    ex 

changes   discouraged. 

Jews   are  vlUfled  In  the  Soviet  press  and 

ot^trmS  media  which  reflect  JosUllty  to 

the  Jewish  people  as  such.    This  has  reach^ 

Sch   proportions  that   western   Communtot 

p^J  wWch  generally  slavishly  follow  the 

Lemim  line  have  been  °^oved  to  prot^t  l^ 

nubllcatlon  of  a  blatanUy  antl-Semltlc  book 

SSbl  Sed  late  last  year  In  Kiev,  copies  of 

Cch  £ve  just  come  to  light  In  this  coun- 

Ti^and  m  the  Western  World.     This  book. 

-yudSsm   Without   Embellishment."    Is   not 

W  a^rately  printed  tract.     It  was  offl- 

SSly  iSi^by  toe  Ukrainian  Academy  of 

Slence  and  had  a  substantial  press  run  to 

Se  TJ^nlan   language.     I   have  seen  this 

S^k    aS  Its  cartoons  are  sharply  remlnls- 

St'o?  Julius   Stretcher's   "Der  Stuermer," 

that  notorious  Nazi  publication 

I  note  to  today's  newspapers  toat  toe  m«- 

archv  of  toe  Ideological  commission  of  toe 

Soviet  communist  Party  has  issued  what  ap- 

^12  to^e  a  partial  repudiation  of  this  book. 
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ThlB  Is  welcome,  IX  somewhat  belated,  but  In 
Itself  demonstrates  the  value  of  forthright 
worldwide  protest  against  manifestations  of 
anti-Semitism. 

Jewish  emigration  even  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  reuniting  families  torn  asunder 
by  war  and  Nazi  persecution  Is  permitted  only 
on  the  Insignificant  scale. 

There  Is  increasing  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Jews  In  employment  and  areas 
of  public  life. 

Finally,  there  Is  also  evidence  that  an  un- 
due proportion  of  Jews  Is  being  prosecuted 
and  executed  for  economic  crimes. 

No  law-abiding  citizen  of  any  nation  and 
particularly  no  Judge  can  urge  that  any  per- 
son or  group  is  Immune  from  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  any  nation's  laws.  But  when 
60  percent  of  those  executed  In  the  Soviet 
Union  for  economic  crimes  are  Jews  who 
comprise  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent  of 
Its  population  then  the  belief  naturally  is 
fostered  that  Jews  are  receiving  unequal 
treatment  under  Soviet  law.  Particularly  is 
this  so.  In  the  setting  of  other  discrimina- 
tions against  the  Jews  both  historical  and 
current  in  old  Russia  and  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Discrimination  against  Soviet  Jews  Is  not 
solely  an  internal  matter  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. It  is  a  proper  concern  for  all  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  who  believe  in  human 
values.  Soviet  mistreatment  of  the  Jews 
violates  worldwide  concepts  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity;  transgresses  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  party  and  violates  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Himian  Rights  which  is  morally  bind- 
ing upon  all  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  not  sufficient  answer  to  reply,  as  So- 
viet officials  are  wont  to  do,  that  some  of  my 
best  in-laws  are  Jewish.  Nor  Is  it  an  answer 
to  assert  that  those  charging  discrimination 
are  motivated  by  hostility  to  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple. The  philosopher  Bertrand  Russell  is  a 
self-proclaimed  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  even  he  has  found  It  necessary  to  write 
profound  and  serious  letters  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev expressing  deep  concern  about  Soviet 
treatment  of  Its  Jewish  citizens  In  terms 
similar  to  those  I  have  expressed  this  eve- 
ning. In  stating  my  views,  I  do  so  as  an 
American  citizen  who  supports  the  effort  of 
our  Government,  with  due  regard  for  oxir 
own  security  as  a  nation,  to  seek  ways  for 
better  understanding  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  one  who  shares  with 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  the  desire 
for  an  end  to  the  cold  war  and  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

In  appealing  for  an  end  to  governmental 
discrimination  against  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  mindful  that  as  a  Nation  our 
record  Is  not  perfect — we  all  too  often  fall 
short  of  realizing  the  great  Ideals  of  human 
liberty  and  equality  embodied  In  our  great 
Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights.  I  am  also 
mindful,  however,  that  our  Government 
policy  Is  directed  to  ending  rather  than  ex- 
tending discrimination. 

But  one  need  never  apologize  for  speaking 
out  for  hiunan  rights  of  all  peoples  every- 
where. For  as  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  asserts,  "recognition  of  the  In- 
herent dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  Inalien- 
able rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  Is  the  foundation  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  peace  In  the  world." 

I  am  one  who  having  read  the  full  text  of 
Rolf  Hochhuth's  controversial  play  "The 
Deputy"  and  who  having  lived  through  those 
terrible  days,  believes  that  the  dramatist  did 
not  do  Justice  to  that  great  and  good  Pontiff, 
Pope  Plus  xn.  Jews  are  and  ever  should 
be  grateful  for  what  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  Church  did  to  rescue  Innocent  Jew- 
ish victims  of  Nazi  insanity  and  barbarism. 
But  whatever  one's  views  about  the  play's 
characterization  of  the  Pope,  all  men  of  good 


will  must  agree  with  the  ancient  Biblical 
teaching  echoed  In  the  play,  that  we  are 
Indeed  oiu-  brother's  keeper  and  that  it  Is  the 
duty  of  all  men  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circtunstances  to  speak  out  against  the  denial 
of  human  rights  whenever  and  wherever  such 
denial  occurs.  In  matters  of  conscience  there 
can  be  no  missing  voices. 

Silent    Dn>LOMACT    Will    Not    Savi    Soviet 
Jews 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

Events  over  the  Passover  holiday  demon- 
strate the  relentless  character  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  campaign  of  repression  against  the 
Jewish  minority  in  the  U.S.S.R.  But  they 
also  show  that  the  regime  In  the  U.S.SJI.  Is 
not  impervious  to  the  protests  of  the  world 
on  this  Issue.  Both  are  vitally  Important 
conclusions. 

That  anti-Jewish  repression  continues  was 
shown  when  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  holi- 
day the  Kremlin  went  out  of  Its  way  to  pre- 
vent Jews  from  obtaining  matzoth  In  time 
by  impounding  2.000  10-pound  packages  of 
matzoth  paid  for  and  sent  with  full  Import 
clearances  prepaid  by  Americans  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Los  An- 
geles to  relatives  and  friends  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  response  to  representations  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Moscow  made  at  my  request,  the 
Soviets  explained  that  packages  from  Indi- 
viduals to  individuals  were  delivered  and  only 
those  sent  by  organizations  were  returned; 
it  was  also  claimed  that  matzoth  were  avail- 
able In  the  U.S.SJI.  to  all  who  wanted  them. 
But  this  explanation  was  contradicted  by  re- 
ports in  the  Soviet  press  Itself  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Passover  festival  on  March  27 
on  the  nondelivery  of  the  parcels  and  the  ad- 
vice of  Moscow's  Chief  Rabbi  allowing  Jews  to 
use  peas  and  beans  In  place  of  matzoth. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  In  this  decade,  a 
major  world  power  like  the  Soviet  Union  with 
its  nuclear  capability  and  space  exploration 
I  achievements  would  stoop  to  this  kind  of 
petty  but  cruel  and  repressive  official  harass- 
ment of  a  helpless  minority.  Against  such 
calculated  disrespect  for  elementary  human 
rights  as  well  as  for  world  opinion,  there 
must  be  general  and  universal  protest. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  regime  listens  was 
shown  when  the  Soviet  official  news  agency 
Tass  reported  a  partial  recantation  of  the 
scandalous  and  libelous  anti-Semitic  book 
published  in  Kiev  under  the  title  "Judaism 
Without  Embellishment."  It  was  denounced 
In  even  stronger  terms  by  the  Ideological 
Commission  of  the  Communist  Party  as  a 
result  of  the  uproar  created  by  the  book.  The 
Kremlin's  leaders  should  be  made  aware  that 
a  great  w^ave  of  Indignation  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  Is  rising  up  over  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  campaign  of  antl-Jewlsh  repres- 
sion. 

All  of  us  must  here  resolve  that  we  will  not 
remain  silent  or  permit  the  world  to  remain 
silent  while  the  scope  and  intensity  of  Soviet 
actions  against  the  Jewish  minority  grows 
and  becomes  more  deliberate. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  not  only  our 
voices  but  the  voices  of  free  men  and  women 
ever3rwhere  as  well  must  be  raised  above  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  protest. 

This  conference  must  demand  that  the  So- 
viet Union  halt  these  oppressive  acts  forth- 
with and  restore  to  Jews  the  elementary 
human  rights  to  practice  their  religion,  to 
be  free  of  discrimination,  and  to  rejoin  their 
families  in  other  lands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  very  sensitive  to  charges  of  anti-Semitism. 
The  Communists  pride  themselves  on  the 
law  which  makes  anti-Semitism  a  criminal 
offense.  Indeed,  they  tried  to  deny  Its  exist- 
ence when  the  poet  Yevtushenko  published 
his  famous  poem  "Babl  Yar"  as  a  protest 
against  Russian  antl-Semltlsm.  But  when  89 
out   of   163   sentenced   to   death   by   Soviet 


courts  between  July  1961  and  October  1963 
for  alleged  economic  crimes — almost  60  per- 
cent— are  publicly  reported  to  be  Jews  and 
their  names  are  held  up  for  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt in  the  official  Soviet  press;  when  the 
Soviet  regime  closes  down  synagogues  and 
Jewish  cemeteries,  cnishes  every  vestige  of 
Jewish  cultxire  and  deports  Jews  to  Kazakh- 
stan while  simultaneoxisly  telling  the  out- 
side world  that  Jews  enjoy  religious  freedom; 
and  when  there  Is  distributed  an  officially 
published  edition  of  12,000  copies  of  the  bla- 
tantly anti-Semitic  book  by  Troflm  Klchko, 
entitled  "Judaism  Without  Embellishment." 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy 
of  Sciences — then  it  is  time  to  rip  off  the  false 
mask  from  the  Soviet  claim  that  there  Is 
no  "Jewish  question"  under  communism  and 
to  expose  the  hsrpocrlsy  behind  official  de- 
nials of  antl-Jewlsh  actions.  The  Kremlin 
would  like  us  to  believe  that  antl-Jewlsh  re- 
pressive acts  are  cold  war  lies  spread  by  cap- 
italists and  Imperialists,  but  the  facts  give 
this  explanation  the  He. 

I  have  asked  the  Soviet  authorities  to  ex- 
plain why  there  Is  such  a  sharp  difference 
between  the  way  Jews  are  described  in 
Soviet  publications  for  external  distribu- 
tion and  the  way  they  are  vilified  and  made 
objects  of  suspicion  In  books  and  periodicals 
distributed  Inside  the  U.S  S.R.  The  crude 
racist  hatemongerlng  of  the  Klchko  book 
has  brought  forth  protests  even  from  Com- 
munists themselves  In  Prance.  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  who  have  condemned  its  Hit- 
lerite propaganda  and  called  for  Its  sup- 
pression. 

In  the  Soviet  press  for  the  first  time,  the 
Jewish  nationality  of  the  accused  In  the 
show  trials  is  openly  flaunted.  This  was 
not  done  even  under  Stalin  with  his  "Doc- 
tors' Plot"  when  Jews  were  identified  only 
through  euphemisms  like  "cosmopolitans," 
and  the  shock  and  significance  of  this  de- 
peirttire  from  Communist  Ideological  prac- 
tice has  not  been  lost  on  Jews.  Add  to  all 
this  the  fact  that  propaganda  against  Israel 
has  been  stepped  up,  and  you  can  readily 
appreciate  the  mounting  fears  of  Jews  the 
world  over  for  the  safety  of  oiu-  coreligion- 
ists in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Khrvishchev  and  other  Soviet  leaders  from 
time  to  time  have  tried  to  insist  that  Soviet 
treatment  of  religious  minorities  Is  an  in- 
ternal matter  and  that  protests  constitute 
Interference  in  the  Soviet  Union's  domestic 
affairs.  Over  a  century  ago,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment provided  an  answer  to  this  kind  of 
rebuttal,  and  formulated  a  policy  that  re- 
mains valid  to  this  day. 

Since  1840,  the  United  States  while  recog- 
nizing the  principle  of  nonintervention  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  another  state,  never- 
theless has  protested  the  persecution  of  op- 
pressed minorities  by  foreign  govermnents 
and  justified  these  protests  In  the  name  of 
oxir  moral  duty  toward  humanity.  The 
United  States  has  done  so  alone  and  also  in 
concert  vrtth  other  nations.  Our  country 
has  never  been  silent  In  the  face  of  perse- 
cution. 

We  have  lodged  these  protests  and  regis- 
tered our  disapproval  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
among  them,  through  direct  communication 
to  the  governments  concerned,  by  recalling 
the  U.S.  diplomatic  representative  for  con- 
sultation, by  direct  references  In  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message  to  the  Congress,  by 
the  termination  of  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
by  the  use  of  indirect  acts  such  as  Joining 
In  multilateral  acts  of  disapproval  as  a 
means  of  protest. 

The  list  of  such  protests  on  behalf  of 
Jews  Is  long  and  honorable.  In  1840  the 
United  States  condemned  the  persecution  of 
Jews  in  Damascus. 

In  1870  we  urged  the  Ottoman  government 
to  halt  the  killing  of  Jews  In  Rumania. 

In  1877  the  United  States  granted  protec- 
tion to  Russian  Jews  settled  in  or  near 
Jerusalem,  and  emphasized  that  "the  sym- 


pathy  of  the  United  States  for  all  oppressed 
Loples  in  foreign  countries  has  been  freely 
manifested  In  all  cases  ^»i"e  It  could  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Inter- 
national courtesy  and  diplomatic  usage 

In  the  next  two  decades  the  United  States 
protestea  no  fewer  than  nine  times  against 
the  czarlst  Russian  Government's  repressive 
acts  and  persecution  of  Jews.  These  pro- 
tests, backed  by  the  American  people  and  by 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  culinlnated  In 
1911  when  President  Taft  terminated  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia  wWch  had 
been  in  effect  since  1832.  President  Taft  took 
this  action  over  the  advice  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  warned  that  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  would  have  serious  effects  on  the 
Nation's  commercial  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  in  addition  to  larger  political 
considerations.  .  _.  ^    .„♦•„„ 

The  United  States  has  protested  action 
aealnst  Jews  by  Rumania,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garlan  Empire.  Italy,  and  Poland.  The  record 
of  US.  protests  to  the  Nazi  government 
should  still  be  fresh  In  our  minds.  Secretary 
Cordell  Hull  recorded  in  his  memoirs  that  I 
found  myself  calling  In  the  German  Ambas- 
sador time  after  time  to  protest  against  vio- 
lations of  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  against 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  against  mis- 
treatment of  Americans  by  Nazi  bullies. 

No  policy  Is  more  firmly  fixed  In  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  affairs  than  this  moral 
imperative  to  come  to  the  aid  of  oppressed 
peoples.  American  public  opinion  must  be 
roused  to  the  danger  that  this  Soviet  cam- 
paign presents  not  only  to  Jews— though  they 
are  the  first  victims— but  to  all  religious  mi- 
norities in  the  U.S.SJI.  Moscow  has  every 
reason  to  be  concerned  over  the  bad  name 
that  its  antl-Jewlsh  policy  Is  creating  for  It 
In  the  world,  and  our  protest  must  be  in- 
tensified In  every  way  possible.  Only  then 
will  we  be  able  to  convince  the  Kremlin  that 
the  price  it  must  pay  for  its  anti-Jewish  pol- 
icy is  too  high  and  too  costly  in  terms  of  its 
international  Image. 

This  is  no  time  for  cotmsels  of  caution 
and  fear— or  of  silence — on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican Jewry.  Each  great  wave  of  Indignation 
will  serve  to  ultimately  alleviate,  and  will 
help  prevent  aggravation  of  the  plight  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  protest  by 
Individuals,  by  organizations,  and  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  serve  to  make  the 
Kremlin  realize  how  sterile  and  harmful  Is 
Its  antl-Jewlsh  policy. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  6. 

1964] 

Help  for  Soviet  Jews  Is  Urged 
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(By  George  Eagle) 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg and  Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Connecticut,  said  yesterday  It  Is 
time  for  the  United  Nations  and  VS.  Senate 
to  become  officially  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Justice  Goldberg  and  Ribicoff.  In  remarks 
made  at  the  opening  session  of  the  American 
Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  con- 
demned what  they  term  systematic  persecu- 
tion of  3  million  Soviet  Jews. 

The  2-day  conference  at  the  Wlllard  Hotel. 
called  by  24  national  Jewish  organizations 
representing  most  of  America's  6.585.000 
Jews,  is  intended  to  fociis  worldwide  atten- 
tion on  the  position  of  Soviet  Jews.  About 
500  delegates  are  attending. 

The  participating  groups  hope  to  move  the 
Soviet  government  toward  reforms  of  Ita  poli- 
cies towards  Jews. 

Neither  Justice  Goldberg  nor  Ribicoff  ex- 
pressed fear  that  such  efforts  would  hurt 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

Justice  Goldberg  said:  "In  stating  my 
views.  I  do  BO  as  ail  American  citizen  who 
supports  the  effort  of  our  Government  wlUi 
due  regard  for  our  own  security  as  a  Nation. 


to  seek  ways  for  better  vmderstandlng  be- 
i^eeno^  'country  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
one  who  shares  with  the  great  majority  of 
SS?  ^ple  the  desire  for  an  end  to  the  cold 
war  and  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

"in  appealing  for  an  end  to  governmental 
discrimination  against  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
union.  I  am  mindful  that  as  a  nation  our 
record  Is  not  perfec1/-we  all  too  often  fall 
Ihort  of  reallzl^  the  great  Ideals  of  human 
liberty  and  equality  embodied  in  our  great 
decTiatlon  of  human  rights.  I  am  also 
mindful,  however,  that  our  Government  pol- 
Sy  is  directed  to  ending  rather  than  ex- 
tendlne  discrimination." 

He  added  that  expressions  of  concern  over 
the  condition  of  Soviet  Jews  should  not  be 
considered  meddling  In  Soviet  Internal  mat- 

^^^Discrlmlnatlon  against  Soviet  Jews  Is  not 
solely  an  Internal  matter  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  a  proper  concern  for  all  In  this 
country  and  elsewhere  who  believe  In  human 
Jalues^  soviet  mistreatment  of  the  Jews 
violates  human  rights  and  huma^ dignity, 
transgresses  the  United  Nations  Charter  ^ 
which  the  soviet  Union  Is  »  party,  and  vio- 
lates the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  which  is  morally  binding  upon  mem- 
ber states  of  the  United  Nations. . 

RIBICOFF  called  on  the  Senate— "historical- 
ly ••  •  one  of  the  most  effective  forums  for 
expressing  officially  the  aroused  conscience 
of  "iTc^ntry"-^  denounce  "Soviet  trans- 
eresslons"   against  Soviet  Jews. 

He  has  introduced  a  Senate  resolution  for 
this  purpose,  and  63  Senators  have  Joined 
in  sponsorship  of  the  measure  He  ^Id 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chair- 
man J.  WnxiAM  FuLBRiGHT  (Democrat  of 
Arkansas),  "has  assured  me  that  hearings 
will  be  held  on  my  resolution." 

Both  Justice  Goldberg  and  Ribicoij  de- 
tailed evidence  they  said  pointed  to  a  Soviet 
attempt  to  erase  Jewish  Identity.  They  cited 
the  banning  of  Hebrew;  discouragement  of 
Jewish  schools  and  use  of  Yiddish;  closing 
of  synagogues  and  kosher  butcher  shops, 
and  prohibiting  the  baking  of  unleavened 

Justice  Goldberg  noted  that  while  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion Is  Jevirlsh,  60  percent  of  those  executed 
for  economic  crimes  were  Jews. 

The  conference  also  heard  from  Label  A- 
Katz  of  New  Orleans,  president  of  B  nai 
B-rlth.  and  Rabbi  Url  Miller  of  Baltimore 
President  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America.  ^  , 

Katz  said  Premier  Khrushchev's  denuncia- 
tion of  Stalin  did  not  extend  to  Stalin  e  antl- 
Semltlsm.  Katz  also  said  the  conference 
was  not  concerned  with  cold  war  problems, 
••we  do  not  challenge  Mr.  Khruschev  s  view 
of  a  world  of  good  goulash  and  ballet^  We 
simply  propose  that  good  goulash  tastes  bet- 
ter and  b^t  is  more  Inspiring  when  the 
human  spirit  Is  free  and  untrammeled 

Rabbi  Miller  said.  "Discrimination  agaliist 
Russian  Jewry  is  without  end.  ^n*  all  of  It 
is  aimed  at  the  cultural  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  people." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6. 1964] 

GOLDBERG  SCORES  MOSCOW  ON  jEWS-JUS-nCS, 

AT    Parley,    Charges   Violation    of    UJ». 

Charter 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

Washington,  April  5.-Assoclate  Justice 
ArthTj.  Goldberg  of  the  U.S.  8^P«^«  ^o^ 
accused  the  Soviet  Government  tonight  of 
havtog  Violated  the  United  Nations  Charter 
in  Its  treatment  of  the  Jewish  people  and 

Uslne  strong  terms.  Justice  Goldberg  cited 
What  he  caued  extensive  deprivations  of 
jS^sh  cultural  and  spiritual  rights  and  as- 
£r^  that^s  discrimination  "IS  not  sol^g 
an  internal  matter  for  the  Soviet  Union;  It 


is  a  proper  concern  for  all  In  this  country 
and  elsewhere  who  beUeve  in  humanvaluee. 

He  charged  that  Soviet  mistreatment  of 
Jews  violates  world-wide  concepts  of  bum^ 
rlghte  and  dignity,  "transgresses  the  United  ^ 
Nations  Charter  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  party,  and  violates  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  which  Is  moraUy 
binding  upon  all  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations."  ,    »  „#  . 

The  remarks  keynoted  the  opening  of  a 
2-day  conference  at  the  Wlllard  Hotel,  con- 
vened by  24  major  national  Jewish  organi- 
zations. It  IS  aimed  at  ^°P"^8  ,^,^°°f: 
range  program  to  arouse  public  opinion  In 
the  Nation  and  the  world  against  what  Amer- 
ican Jewish  leaders  term  "tbe  deterloretlng 
Status  of  Jews  and  Judaism  In  the  Soviet 

The  500  delegates  represent  ahnost  every 
area  and  viewpoint  of  Jewish  re"fl°^"f 
secular  life.  Their  groups  embrace  the  great- 
«  majority  of  the  more  than  5  million  Jews 
In  the  United  States. 

Partlcipante  call  its  representetive  charac- 
ter the  most  comprehensive  since  1943^  wh^ 
all  groups  united  under  the  old  American 
Jewish  conference  to  deal  with  emergency 
postwar  problems  affecting  the  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  of  Jewish  refugees. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  3 
million  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Unlon^  "The  meet- 
ing's major  concern  Is  what  Is  feaitjd  to  be 
a  soviet  campaign  to  eradicate  Judaism  from 

^A  fact  theet.  distributed  to  the  delegates, 
presented  a  long  list  of  Soviet  dl'»crtolnAt«ry 
practices.  It  cited  the  closing  of  396  syna- 
gogues in  the  last  7  years,  leaving  fewer 
than  96  open.  The  publication  c^  prayer 
books.  Bibles,  and  calendars  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious   holidays    Is    banned.      Emigration    is 

forbidden.  >^4 -».«•« 

The  fact  sheet  said  Jews  were  forbidden 

to  have  central  religious  org^3^"°^.«a^5 
as  those  permitted  the  Russian  Orthodox  and 
Baptist  Churches.  w„.v«h 

It  added  that  no  book  had  been  published 
in  Yiddish  in  2  years  and  that  the  use^ 
Yiddish  as  a  language  of  instruction  was  not 

^°JewB^are  not  permitted  to  teach  classes  in 
Jewish  history,  even  in  the  Russian  language, 
the  docimaent  charged.  ^^^ 

Justice  Goldberg  spoke  of  these  reported 
descrlmlnatlons  and  made  BT>ecl&c  menUao. 
of  the  publication  of  "Judaism  Without  En- 
belllshment,"  written  by  Trofim  K.  Klchko 
and  published  by  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 

The  book,  replete  with  antl-Semltlc  over- 
tones, contains  caricatures  of  Jews.  Western 
communist  parties  have  protested  Its  puD- 

llcation.  ^  ^.      or^-^t^* 

The  Ideological  commission  of  the  Soviet 
communist  Party  denounced  the  book  yes- 
terday The  commission  said  statements  ana 
Illustrations  In  the  book  "may  Insult  the 
feelings  of  believers  and  be  Interpreted  In  a 
spirit  of  antl-Semltlsm."  ..„*,„♦ 

Justice  Goldberg  said  he  welcomed  what 
appears  to  be  a  partial  repudiation  of  this 

book."  *  1 

"In  appealing  for  an  end  of  governmental 
discrimination  against  Jews  «f^^«  Soviet 
Union."  he  continued.  "I  am  mindful  that  a* 
a  nation  our  record  Is  not  perfect^we  all  too 
often  fall  short  of  realizing  the  great  ideaJ* 
of  human  liberty  and  equality  embodied  in 
our  great  Declaration  of  Human  R^gbts. 

"I  am  also  mindful,  however,  that  our 
Government  policy  is  directed  to  ending 
rather  than  extending  <"««"l°i^."°?-   .,,.», 

Label  A.  Katz.  president  of  B'nal  Brlth. 
who  presided,  said  the  appeal  of  the  conter. 
ence  was  for  the  "right  of  the  [Soviet]  Jew 
to  be  Jewish,  [his]  right  to  be.  not  someone 
else — ^but  to  be  himself." 

Mr  Katz  said  the  conference's  purpose  was 
"without  political  overtones"  and  "removed 
from  cold  war  problems." 
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As  delegates  gathered,  the  Soviet  Embassy 
delivered  a  statement  by  Soviet  Jewish  re- 
ligious and  secular  leaders  protesting  the 
conference. 

The  statement,  addressed  to  the  conference 
sponsors,  asserted  that  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination against  Judaism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  protested  "slemderous  attack  on 
our  Soviet  country,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Jewish  people." 

It  was  signed  by  Rabbi  Yehuda  Leib  Levin, 
Moscow  Central  Synagogue;  Rabbi  Natan 
Olevsky,  Marina  Roshcha  Synagogue,  Mos- 
cow; Avraam  Panlch,  Kiev  Synagogue;  Solo- 
mon Gerelik,  chairman  of  the  Minsk  Jewish 
religious  community;  Nohem  Paller,  chair- 
man of  community  of  Moscow's  Central 
Synagogue,  and  Gershun  Lib,,  chairman  ol 
community  of  Marina  Roshcha  Synagogue, 
Moscow. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5.  1964) 

Sovirr  Denounces  Book  on  Jttdaism — Sats 
"ANTi-SiMrnsM"  TAnrrs  Volume  Printed 

XN  KIEV 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

Moscow,  April  4. — The  Ideological  Com- 
mission of  the  Soviet  Communist  party  de- 
nounced today  in  strong  terms  an  antlre- 
llglous  book  containing  caricatures  of  Jews. 

The  statement,  adopted  at  a  special  meet- 
ing and  published  in  Pravda,  the  Conununist 
party  newspaper,  said  the  book,  published  by 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences,  contained 
statements  and  illustrations  that  "may  In- 
sult the  feelings  of  believers  and  be  Inter- 
preted in  a  spirit  of  anti-Semitism." 

The  party  announcement  added  that  the 
book  "contradicted  the  party's  Leninist 
policy  on  rellgioxis  and  nationality  questions 
and  merely  feeds  anti-Soviet  insinuations  of 
our  ideological  foes,  who  are  trying  at  all 
costs  to  create  a  so-called  Jewish  question. 

The  unusual  condemnation  by  the  party's 
Ideological  watchdog  body,  headed  by  Leonid 
I.  Ilyichev,  appeared  less  than  2  weeks  after 
Communist  parties  In  other  countries  had  at- 
tacked the  book  and  demanded  that  it  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation. 

IZVESTIA  SEES  UNDUE  "fTTSS" 

izvestla,  the  Soviet  Government  newspaper. 
while  criticizing  some  aspects  of  the  book, 
played  down  the  significant  of  Its  publica- 
tion and  described  the  uproar  abroad  as  an 
"Incomprehensible  fuss."  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  the  party's  Ideological  com- 
mission had  considered  the  matter  to  be 
serious  enough  to  convene  a  special  meeting. 

The  193-page  paperback  volume,  written  by 
Troflm  K.  Kichko,  was  published  in  Kiev  last 
year  under  the  title  "Judaism  Without 
Embellishment." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  antlrellglous  prop- 
aganda found  in  Soviet  books  on  atheism, 
it  contains  cartoons  of  beak-nosed  men 
squabbling  about  money  and  collaborating 
with  Nazis.  Several  passages  in  the  text  deal- 
ing with  Jewish  participation  in  black-mar- 
keting and  other  economic  crimes  have 
clearly  anti-Semitic  overtones. 

The  book  was  attacked  by  the  Communist 
parties  in  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Prance.  The  Soviet  Union's  first  reaction  to 
this  was  the  publication  of  critical  state- 
ments on  the  book  through  Tass,  the  official 
press  agency,  and  Novosti,  a  feat\ire 
syndicate. 

"No  matter  what  they  [Jews]  do,  selling 
matzoth  or  parts  of  the  Torah  [religious 
literature],  carrying  out  rites  of  burial,  cir- 
cumcision, wedding  or  divorce,  they  think 
above  all  of  money  and  they  despise  produc- 
tive work."  one  passage  asserts. 

A  cartoon  on  the  cover  shows  a  man  In  a 
prayer  shawl  lurking  behind  lighted  candles 
and  holding  out  a  big  hand  filled  with  gold 
coins.  Another  depicts  a  brawl  among  hook- 
nosed men  and  caixiee  the  caption:  "Money- 
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grabbing  servants  of  the  synagogue  often 
have  brawls  when  they  divide  the  profits." 

Several  cartoons  are  directed  against  Israel. 
In  one,  former  Premier  David  Ben-Gurion 
crosses  out  the  words  "Do  not"  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  make  them  read  "steal." 
"kill,"  "lie." 

Pravda  indicated  that  after  the  fviror 
caused  by  the  book  abroad,  the  Ideological 
commission  was  specially  convened  to  review 
the  entire  question  of  antlrellglous  litera- 
ture. 

Only  last  December  the  commission  met  to 
adopt  a  program  for  an  intensified  struggle 
against  religion.  A  decree  made  public  in 
March  conceded  that  substantial  sectors  of 
the  Soviet  population  remained  believers. 

USE  OF  TACT  URGED 

Antlrellglous  propagandists  have  been 
urged  to  use  tact  in  their  campaign  and  to 
take  care  not  to  antagonize  believers. 

The  Kichko  book  appeared  after  new  pub- 
lishing committees  had  been  established 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  to  insure  that 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books  conformed 
more  closely  to  the  party's  ideological  re- 
quirements. The  committees  are  expected 
to  examine  every  piece  of  printed  material 
before  publication. 

The  Novosti  press  agency,  in  its  comments 
on  the  book,  said  that  Mr.  Kichko  was  "nei- 
ther a  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  Government 
nor  an  exponent  of  Its  views  and  that  his 
pamphlet  "cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
evaluating  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  Jews  and  toward  Israel. 

The  ideological  statement  in  Pravda  re- 
iterated official  assertions  that  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  "are  all  respected  In  the  same 
situation  as  other  people." 

Actually,  Jews,  being  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  do  not  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  cultural  development,  Including 
schools,  books,  and  theaters  In  their  own 
language,  as  do  other  nationalities  living  In 
compact  areas. 


PRAYER  IN  SENATE  TOMORROW  TO 
BE  OFFERED  BY  CARDINAL  FRANZ 
KOENIG.  OF  AUSTRIA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do 
Senators  wish  me  to  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  an 
announcement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  under  the  ar- 
rangement previously  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  an  imusual 
armouncement,  but  I  know  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  will  appreciate  the  notice 
that,  tomorrow  morning  when  we  con- 
vene, the  prayer  in  the  Senate  will  be 
offered  by  Cardinal  Franz  Koenig,  of 
Austria,  who  is  visiting  in  our  country. 

Cardinal  Koenig  is  one  of  the  great 
spiritual  leaders  of  our  time;  as  a  cardi- 
nal of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he 
has  been  a  moving  and  thought-provok- 
ing leader  in  the  Ecumenical  Council  and 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  so- 
called  progressive  or  liberal  school  in  his 
faith's  deliberations. 

His  spiritual  domain  stretches  along 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  its  location  has 
given  him  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
many  talents  to  halt  the  Communist 
thrusts  in  Central  and  Western  Europe 
and  to  alleviate  the  burden  and  hard- 
ships of  many  refugees.  He  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution of  1956,  when  his  Caritas  organi- 
zation took  a  leading  role  in  looking  after 
the    Hungarian    refugees.      He    worked 


there.  Incidentally,  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell].  As  Senators 
may  recall,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  later  awarded  the  Caritas 
medal. 

Cardinal  Koenig  is  a  man  of  broad 
intellectual  attainments.  His  presence 
will  be  a  high  honor  to  the  Senate  and 
all  of  us. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
rebef  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

FEPC POLICE -STATE    METHODS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral of  the  highly  objectionable  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  present  issues  which  have  long  been 
discussed  and  upon  which  the  country 
has  long  been  seriously  divided. 

As  a  member  of  the  platform  commit- 
tee at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  Los  Angeles  in  1960,  I  well  recall 
the  strong-arm  methods  which  were 
used  in  the  committee  in  the  drafting  of 
the  civil  rights  plank  of  the  Democratic 
platform  which  was  adopted  on  July  12, 
1960. 

Many  of  the  provisions  in  that  civil 
rights  plank  of  the  platform  were  gen- 
erally supported  by  all  or  practically  all 
members  of  the  platform  committee. 
Without  going  into  these  fields  of  agree- 
ment, I  note  that  one  provision  of  the 
platform  Is: 

We  win  support  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  •  •  •  the  payment  of  poll 
taxes  as  requirements  for  voting. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  Senator  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  continuing  an 
activity  which  he  had  begun  in  1949,  and 
had  pursued  in  every  succeeding  Con- 
gress since  that  time,  introduced  again 
in  1961  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  he  regarded  as  the  action 
which  was  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
payment  of  poll  taxes  as  a  requirement 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  was  joined  by  a  large 
numloer  of  his  Democratic  colleagues  and 
likewise  by  a  large  number  of  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  offering  that  proposed 
amendment  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Congress  to  the  States  in  1962  and  has 
become  the  24th  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

While  the  public  well  knows  that  this 
part  of  the  civil  rights  plank  is  one  of  the 
items  which  has  received  positive  action 
since  that  time,  there  are  also  other  pro- 
visions which  have  been  accomplished 
and  which  have  had  general  approval, 
and  which  had  the  general  approval  of 
members  of  the  platform  committee. 


There  were,  however,  several  provi- 
sions in  that  civil  rights  plank  of  the 
platform  adopted  at  Los  Angeles  m  1960 
which    were    highly    controversial    and 
which,  both  within  the  platform  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  convention 
itself    drew    the    strong    opposition   of 
many  delegates,  largely  from  the  South, 
but  including  also  some  delegates  from 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.    For  the  rec- 
ord at  this  time.  I  mention  three  provi- 
sions in  that  platform  which  were  most 
offensive  to  the  South  and  to  others,  and 
which  were  strongly  opposed  both  m  the 
platform  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention. 

These  controversial  provisions  deal, 
first,  with  compulsory  integration  of  pub- 
lic schools;  second,  with  the  so-called 
part  ni  provisions  of  an  earlier  law  em- 
powering the  Attorney  General  to  use 
civil  injunction  suits  in  Federal  Courts 
to  prevent  the  denial  of  any  cml  rights; 
and  third,  with  the  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  Federal  setting  up  of  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission.  I 
quote  these  provisions  of  said  platform 
as  follows: 

A  new  Democratic  administration  will  also 
use  Its  full  powers— legal  and  moral— to  in- 
sure the  beginning  of  good-faith  compliance 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
racial    discrimination    be    ended    In    public 

education.  ,   j.  *  ,„♦   „# 

We  believe  that  every  school  district  ai- 
fected  by  the  Supreme  Covu-t's  school  deseg- 
regation decision  should  submit  a  plan  pro- 
viding for  at  least  first-step  compliance  by 
1963.  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

For  this  and  for  the  protection  of  all  other 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans,  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  file  civil  Injunction  suits  In  Fed- 
eral courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of  any  civil 
right  on   grounds   of  race,   creed,  or   color. 

That  being  the  so-called  part  m  of 
the  earlier  legislation  which  had  been 
so  hotly  contested  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  new  Democratic  administration  will 
support  Federal  legislation  establishing  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  to 
secure  effectively  for  everyone  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  lor  employment. 

Those  were  the  highly  controversial 
portions  of  the  civil  rights  plank  of  the 
platform  adopted  at  Los  Angeles  in  1960 
at  the  Democratic  convention. 

At  the  time  of  consideration  and  adop- 
tion of  the  platform,  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  southern  delegates  to  these  and 
other  portions  of  the  civil  rights  plank  of 
the   platform   was   voiced   by   ranking 
pubUc  officials  and  other  delegates  as- 
signed    by     the     southern    Governors, 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  party  offi- 
cials to  present  the  southern  objections. 
I  had  the  honor  and  responsibility  oi 
serving  as  one  of  the  six  southerners  who 
presented  our  strong  objections  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention  that  night  in  Los 
Angeles     I  believe  it  would  be  useful  at 
this  time  to  read  into  the  record  a  trans- 
cript of  my  remarks  at  that  time,  which 
at  one  point  were  greeted  by  loud  boos 
of  some  members  of  the  convention  and 
some  thousands  of  spectators  who  sat  in 
the  galleries.   My  statement  at  that  time 
was  as  follows: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Demo- 
crats of  this  convention.    This,  whether  you 
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know  It  or  not.  Is  a  serious  moment  In  the 
life  of  America  and  In  the  life  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.     The  people  who  have  spoken 
to  you  In  the  last  30  minutes  are  men  who,  as 
Governors  of  their  States,  or  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  or  U.S.  Senators,  have  been  elected 
time  after  time  because  their  people  believed 
that  they  would  carry  honestly  and  keep  the 
faith      Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  every  Demo- 
crat here  to  realize  that  nothing  has  caused 
this  group  of  men    to  come  before  you  so 
much  as  the  effort  to  make  It  clear  to  you 
that  what  you  are  doing  Is,  In  o\ir  judgment, 
making  It  practically  Impossible  to  carry  10 
States  of  the  Southland  In    the  election  of 
November  and  It  Is  only  that  fact.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  makes  us  come  here  to  Issue  this 
caution  as  lifelong  Democrats. 

Mr     Chairman,    this    program    Is    written 
around  the  sentiments  "The  Rights  of  Man." 
Too  bad  It  Is— that  In  pursuance  of  such  a 
lofty  objective  this  platform   contains  ele- 
ments written  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  everything  and 
that  anything  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  right  no  matter  how  it  affects  man. 
Let's  look  at  this  civil  rights  platform  just 
a  few  minutes— the  FEPC  provision.    I  want 
you  Democrats  from  this  Nation  to  know  that 
FEPC   in  the  Southland  is  a  term  that  is 
almost  an  ugly  word  and  no  candidate  could 
be  elected  upon  a  plank  which  Included  It. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  recognize  that 
half  of  the  States  In  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
have  refused  to  adopt  State  FEPC  programs 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  these  well- 
meaning,  socialistic  reformers  have  brought 
In  a  plank  here  which  half  of  the  States  out- 
side of  the  South  have  never  been  wUllng  to 
adopt. 

I  don't  mind  your  booing,  but  just  let  me 
remind  you  that  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  Southland,  where  live  50  million, 
mostly  Democrats,  are  looking — and  listen- 
ing—and  you  are  not  helping  the  Democratic 
cause  nor  are  you  hurting  at  all  yoiir  speak- 
er by  this  kind  of  conduct. 


I  must  say,  parenthetically,  there  was 
no  booing  after  that  point. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  FEPC 
do?  It  destroys  the  right  of  selection  of 
one's  employer,  of  one's  employees,  and  of 
one's  fellow  employees.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
you  realize  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  who  belong  to  labor  unions  In  the 
Southland  Intend  to  continue  to  select  their 
own  fellow  employees  and  they  are  operating 
now  In  unions  imder  that  rule?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  Is  nothing  you  can  do  which  will 
more  alienate  the  working  men  and  women 
of  the  South  than  to  adopt  this  general 
FEPC  program. 

Second  thing,  I  want  to  remind  you  of 
what  Is  happening  In  connection  with  the 
school  integration  program.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  It  does  not  follow,  and  the  draft- 
ers didn't  understand  the  meaning  of,  the 
Federal  Court  decisions,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  are  dealing  with  a  matter  which 
Involves  the  personal,  deep,  sincere  convic- 
tions of  women  In  the  Southland— women 
who  are  mothers  and  who  have  children  and 
erandchUdren  In  school  and  who  wUl  never 
forgive  a  party  or  a  platform  which  calls 
upon  them  to  Impose  a  Federal  judgment 
from  Washington  In  contravention  of  cus- 
toms and  traditions  In  matters  of  life  which 
are  dear  to  them.  If  you  want  to  give  ^- 
front  to  the  good  women  In  a  part  of  the 
Nation  where  50  million  people  Uve.  just 
adopt  compulsory  school  Integration  and  a 
general   FEPC   program  and   try   to   put  it 

througli.  

Third  thing,  this  title  HI  provision.  In 
which  you  propose  to  give  to  every  Attorney 
General,  whether  he  be  good  or  not  so  good, 
the  power  In  his  own  discretion  to  bring  In- 
junction suits  for  any  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  as  he  may  see  it  of  any  clvU 
right  and  to  proceed  on  the  equity  side  oI 


court  with  aU  of  the  forces  of  contempt  pro- 
ceedings and  without  jury  trial.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, m  1957,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  turned  this  down  by  a  heavy  vote  and 
we  have  only  18  southern  Senators  there. 
Mr  Chairman.  In  the  debates  earlier  this 
year  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  turned 
this  provision  down  three  times. 

Qan  It  be— can  It  be  that  you  are  over- 
looking the  fact  that  Senators  of  conscience 
and  convlcUons  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  decided  In  their  wisdom— and  I 
think  they  are  eminently  wise — that  no  one 
man  can  be  made  the  custodian  of  the  morals 
and  of  the  good  sense  of  this  whole  Nation 
with  powers  so  sweeping  as  is  this. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  see  that  my  time  Is  up.  I 
wish— I  wish  that  our  party  was  not  seek- 
ing now,  under  the  guidance  of  ultra-liberal 
domination,  to  Impose  upon  the  Southland 
provisions  which  the  Southland  will  not 
accept  and  which  wUl  make  the  South— in 
the  humble  judgment  of  men  on  this  plat- 
form and  elsewhere  who  represent  the 
South — will  drive  the  Southland  out  of  the 
house  of  our  fathers— out  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  November. 

That  closed  my  comment  at  that  time 
on  the  convention  floor.   However,  since 
I  stated  what  I  did  there  about  jury 
trials  and  the  absence  of  jury  trials  in   • 
criminal  contempt  proceedings,  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  mention  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  today  under 
which  a  bare  majority  of  that  Court, 
by  5  to  4,  decided  that  former  Governor    . 
Bamett,  of  Mississippi,  and  former  Lieu- 
tenant Grovemor  Johnson,  of  Mississippi, 
and  now  the  Governor  of  that  good  State, 
did  not  have  the  right  of  a  jury  trial 
when  they  were  subjected  to  trial  for 
criminal    contempt    in    the    proceeding 
which  came  to  a  halt  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  court  was  evenly  divided 
on  that  question.    The  Supreme  Court 
also  was  as  evenly  divided  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  and  still  have  a  majority  opin- 
ion; namely.  5  to  4.  ^     .« 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  _.  ,^  * 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  s^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  pending 
bill  provide  for  a  trial  by  jury  in  con- 
tempt cases?  ^      „^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  does  not.  The 
pending  bill,  in  titles  I  and  n,  incorpo- 
rates the  provision  for  jury  trial,  under 
certain  condiUons.  which  was  voted  In 

1957. 

Exit  as  to  the  two  most  highly  contro- 
versial parts  of  the  biU,  title  IV.  the 
pubUc  school  desegregation  title  and  the 
right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
injunctions  at  his  sole  discretion,  not 
subject  to  review  In  any  court,  in  regard 
to  integration  of  the  schools,  and  title 
vn,  the  FEPC  title,  which  I  shall  discuss 
at  some  length  tonight,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  jury  trial.  To  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  such  pro- 
vision. It  is  that  point  to  which  I  shall 
call  attention  in  reading  parts  of  three 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
decision  handed  down  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  jrield. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  When  some  of  us 
make  the  statement  that  the  pending 
bUl  Is  destructive  of  Uberty,  that  it  Is 
unconstitutional  In  some  respects,  that 
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it  would  destroy  freedoms  that  we  have 
enjoyed,  and  that  it  would  take  away 
from  us  rights  that  are  guaranteed  to 
us  under  the  Constitution,  we  are  not 
at  all  exaggerating,   are  we? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  is  correct  in  saying  that;  we  are 
not  exaggerating  that  situation.  Unfor- 
timately,  in  today's  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  a 
jiiry  trial  would  not  be  a  matter  of  right 
for  anyone  facing  a  criminal  contempt 
proceeding  as  a  result  of  an  action 
brought  under  either  title  IV,  the  school 
title,  or  under  title  vn.  the  FEPC  title, 
of  the  pending  bill.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  agree  that  those 
are  two  of  the  most  controversial  titles, 
if  not  the  most  controversial,  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  view  of  such 
court  decisions  as  that  of  today,  and  In 
view  of  the  character  of  legislation  pro- 
vided In  the  pending  bill,  many  of  us  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  statement  that  our  liberties  are  being 
gradualy  whittled  away.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement,  but, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  thinks  that  taking  away 
the  right  of  Jury  trial,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  five  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — a  bare  majority  in  the 
Court — in  a  criminal  contempt  proceed- 
ing, is  a  vast  step  toward  ignoring  the 
constitutional  right  of  trial  by  Jury  of 
one's  peers. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  quote 
from  three  of  the  learned  Justices  who 
handed  down  this  decision,  who  imfor- 
tunately  constitute  a  bare  minority  of 
our  highest  judicial  tribunal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Cannot  acts  of  op- 
pression and  tyranny  be  committed  by  a 
court  as  well  as  by  the  Government  it- 
self, or  by  others? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  can  be.  and 
they  have  been.  Incidentally,  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  that  in  the  majority 
opinion  read  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  the 
Justice  admits  that  in  the  recent  past 
sentences  by  courts  have  been  growing 
progressively  higher  in  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings  when  trials  without 
juries  have  occurred. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  me  that  the  purpose  of 
debate  at  some  length  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill  is  to  acquaint  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  dangers  which  are 
inherent  in  this  measure  in  its  present 
form:  that  it  is  further  imperiling  their 
liberties;  and  therefore  we  oppose  it  with 
all  the  might  and  strength  we  have,  to 
the  end  that  the  blessing  of  freedom 
that  we  have  enjoyed  and  which  the 
Constitution  guarantees  to  us  as  indi- 
vidual citizens  may  be  preserved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  When  I  read  from  the 
three  opinions,  it  will  be  completely 
clear  that  four  members  of  the  Coiirt — 
almost  a  majority — held  up  the  flag  of 
warning  to  make  clear  that  there  was  in- 
volved a  surrender  of  a  basic  right, 
which  they  regretted,  and  to  which  they 
did  not  propose  to  be  parties.  By  their 
minority  opinions  they  made  it  very  clear 
that  they  thought  there  were  Infrac- 


jtions  and  violations  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  Jury  trial. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
|to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  section  dealing  with  the  desegrega- 
tion of  schools,  and  also  to  the  FEPC 
section,  title  VII.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  denied 
in  the  so-called,  misnamed  public  ac- 
commodations section? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Is  that  not  title  n? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  It  is  the  title  that 
deals  with  restaurants,  motels,  hotels, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  title  n  there  is  an 
incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  1957  act, 
which  I  understand  would  at  least  make 
it  likely  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
in  a  limited  way  would  be  reserved  as  to 
title  n. 

Even  under  that  section — because  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  1957  law — the 
judge  could  punish  by  imprisonment  up 
to  45  days  without  trial  by  jury,  and  a 
judge  could  punish  with  a  fine  of  up  to 
$300.  without  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate very  clearly  expressed  its  disap- 
proval of  leaving  out  the  clear  and  un- 
qualified right  of  trial  by  jury  in  this 
field  of  civil  rights,  the  other  body,  un- 
fortunately, took  the  other  position,  and 
in  conference,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator knows,  this  compromise  limitation 
emerged,  under  which  a  judge,  trying  a 
defendant  for  criminal  contempt,  com- 
mitted against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  would  have  the  right  to  assess  a 
penalty  of  up  to  45  days  and  a  fine  up  to 
$300,  without  giving  the  defendant  the 
right  of  a  jury  trial. 

It  is  only  when  he  gets  beyond  that, 
which  of  course  is  a  very  limited  thing, 
that  there  is  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
under  section  2. 

Mr.  HILL.  Ordinarily,  one  would  not 
exi)ect  for  a  violation  under  this  section 
to  have  a  penalty  assessed  of  more  than 
45  days  in  jail.  That  is  a  month  and  a 
half.  One  would  not  be  confronted  with 
this  situation.  If  he  did  not  comply,  he 
could  get  another  45  days. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  criminal  contempt  would  not  be 
for  noncompliance,  but  for  a  violation. 
For  noncompliance  there  is  no  question 
about  the  court's  authority  to  act.  We 
are  talking  about  a  violation  taking 
place,  when  there  is  a  charge  of  criminal 
complaint.  I  agree  with  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  that  the  45-day 
sentence  leeway  and  the  $300  fine  lee- 
way would  go  a  long  way  toward  enforc- 
ing the  demands  and  ideas  and  philoso- 
phy of  a  trial  judge  on  probably  999  out 
a  thousand  citizens  without  allowing  a 
trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  HILL.  So  the  truth  is,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  that  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  is  very  much  delimited.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  very  much  lim- 
ited under  title  n.  and  completely 
stricken,  completely  left  out,  under  titles 
IV  and  vn. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  one  of  our  most  precious  rights 


under  our  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  right  to  trial  by  jury? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  so  until  the 
decision  came  down  today.  I  was  taught 
as  a  boy  in  law  school  and  as  a  young 
lawyer  practicing  and  appearing  before 
all  courts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
in  the  land,  that  that  was  one  of  the 
sacred  rights,  and  that  it  came  to  us 
from  law  more  ancient  than  ours.  But 
apparently  in  the  field  of  criminal  con- 
tempt, a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
five  out  of  nine,  thinks  the  matter  is  not 
of  such  substance  that  a  jury  should  be 
rtoiipH  for 

Mr.  HILL.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  a 
right  that  was  fought  for  and  won  and 
goes  back  as  far  as  Magna  Carta,  in  1215, 
and  to  the  petition  of  rights  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  therefore  permeates  our 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  history. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  one  of  the  an- 
chors of  our  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  law. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  fact,  as  shown  by  today's  decision, 
that  a  bare  majority,  5  out  of  9  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  could  make  this 
decision;  whereas  if  a  defendant  is  being 
tried  by  a  jury,  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  all  12  is  required  to  convict.  There 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
right  to  have  a  bare  majority  of  a  court 
pass  on  one's  case  and  the  right  to  have 
a  jury  of  one's  peers  pass  on  his  case,  be- 
cause in  order  to  convict,  those  peers 
must  imanimously  say,  "This  man  has 
wilfully  and  criminally  violated  an  order 
of  the  court,  known  to  him  and  appli- 
cable to  him,  and  which  he  has  violated 
in  an  effort  to  knock  out  completely  the 
orderly  process  of  our  laws." 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  jury 
of  peers  are  chosen  and  selected  within 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  person 
lives?  Are  they  not  people  who  know 
him.  know  his  standing,  and  know  his 
general  reputation  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  If 
his  reputation  is  good,  it  is  fine  for  him 
to  have  such  a  jury  summoned.  If  his 
reputation  is  bad.  the  jury  will  be  sum- 
moned from  the  people  of  that  very  area, 
and  who  know  more  about  what  that  bad 
reputation  is. 

Mr.  HILL.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  a  fine  institution 
in  our  system  of  law.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned,  he 
wants  it  preserved. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  srield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  believe  that  this  decision 
and  the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
an  efifect  on  the  burden  of  proof  to  estab- 
lish guilt  when  a  person  was  tried  before 
a  jury?  In  a  jury  trial,  the  proof  must 
be  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  require- 
ment or  burden  lessened  or  diminished 
by  reason  of  the  abolition  of  a  jury  trial 
in  such  cases? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  my  strong 
opinion  that  it  is.  I  am  not  able  to  quote 
the  law  on  that  point,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
But  when  a  court  as  dignified  as  our 
highest  tribunal  hands  down  a  decision 
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today.  5  to  4,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
complete  showing  of  guilt  is  evidently  not 
clear  even  to  highly  trained  legal  minds. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  between  be- 
ing tried  by  a  group  of  highly  skilled 
lawyers  and  judges  who  can  decide  by 
a  majority  decision  and  being  tried  by 
a  jury  of  one's  peers,  who  must  decide, 
if  they  find  guilt,  only  by  a  unanimous 
decision. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Assume  that  one 
is  found  guilty  of  criminal  contempt  in 
a  district  court,  the  court  that  issued 
the  injunction.  On  an  appeal  from  that 
decision,  what  would  be  the  Issue? 
Would  there  be  a  trial  de  novo  as  to  the 
facts? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Or  would  the 
court  on  appeal  have  the  right  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  and  determine  whether 
they  were  sufficient  to  establish  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt? 

Mr    HOLLAND.    I  never  heard  of  a 
trial  on  an  appeal  from  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.    That  is  the  highest  Court.    The 
Supreme  Court  has  now  held  in  this  case 
that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  hav- 
ing divided  evenly  on  the  case,  the  Su- 
preme  Court   divided   as  evenly   as   it 
could,  and  that  is  the  last  word.  There 
is  no  appeal.    There  cannot  be  any  trial 
de  novo.    If  there  were  a  trial  de  novo, 
it  could  never  be  before  a  Jury  in  the 
U  S.  Supreme  Court.    So  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  saying  that  denial  of  a  trial 
when  an  offense  is  charged  is  a  denial  of 
a  constitutional  right  which  goes  all  the 
way  up  to  the  time  of  the  final  action. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.    That    is    correct. 
The  requirement  and  burden  to  establish 
guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  would 
no  longer  prevail  In  this  type  of  case.    Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 
On  the  majority  decision  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  Clark.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
for  any  Senator  to  take  this  lengthy  de- 
cision of  some  42  pages  and  place  any  of 
it  in  the  Record  that  he  wishes.  I  shall 
put  in  the  Record  what  I  am  stating  now 
to  the  Senator  is  the  gist  of  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  as  agreed  to  by 
four  of  his  colleagues,  so  as  to  make  it 
the  decision  of  the  Court. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  1.  note  how  he 
very  carefully  delimits  the  issue  in  these 
words : 

We  pass  only  on  the  jury  issue  and  decide 
that  the  alleged  contemnors — 
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That  is.  Governor  Bamett.  and  now 
Governor  Johnson — 
are  not  entitled  to  a  Jury  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  Other  quotation  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  this  matter.  It  is  found  on  page 
11  of  this  particular  opinion.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

It  has  always  been  the  law  of  the  land, 
both  State  and  Federal,  that  the  courts,  ex- 
cept where  specifically  precluded  by  statute, 
have  the  power  to  proceed  summarily  In  con- 
tempt matters. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator because  even  the  slender  majority  of 
the  Court  throws  out  this  information, 
that  Congress  as  the  legislative  body 
has  the  right  to  speciflcaUy  preclude  the 


laws  of  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury,  by  re- 
quiring a  jury  trial,  Just  as  the  Senate 
did  in  1957  when  it  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  was  cut  down  so  sharply  by 
the  action  of  the  other  body. 

So  first  the  Court  states  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  that  there  is  no  Jury  trial. 
In  the  second  quotation,  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record,  it  is  made  very  clear  that 
the  legislative  body  has  the  right  to 
specifically  preclude  a  loss  of  right  to  a 

jury  trial.  , 

I  quote  that  wording  again:  Ex- 
cept   where    specifically    precluded    by 

statute _     .^     J.      Ml 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  Congress  should 
fail  to  act  by  enacting  a  statute  that 
would  preserve  the  right  to  a  jury  trial, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Congress  would  be- 
come a  party  privy  to  this  decision  of 

the  Court. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  correct;  and  that  is  why 
I  am  emphasizing  this  point  today,  so  it 
can  be  included  in  this  debate,  and  so 
that  Senators  will  have  an  opportimlty 
to  search  their  consciences  between  now 
and  the  time  when  voting  begins,  because 
I  am  quite  sure  that  amendments  to  re- 
store to  these  titles  provision  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  will  be  offered,  although 
at  present  such  a  provision  has  been 
carefully  and  deliberately  omitted. 

Incidentally,  anyone  interested  in  that 
point  can  read  the  minority  reports  of 
the  House  committee  on  this  matter;  and 
he  will  find  that,  not  once,  but  several 
times,  attention  was  called  to  that  fact. 
Mr    President,  my  second  pwint  is  in 
connection  with  the  dissenting  opinion 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Black.    I  wish 
Senators  would  listen  to  this,  for  I  see 
some  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  Cham- 
ber.   So  I  wish  they  would  listen  care- 
fully to  this  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black,  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  con- 
curred.   I  read  now  from  page  4  of  the 
dissenting  opinion: 

These  defendants,  nevertheless,  like  others 
charged  with  crimes,  should  have  their  cases 
heard  according  to  constitutional  due  proc- 
ess. Including  Indictment  and  trial  by  Jury. 
Nothing  less  can  measure  up  to  the  kind  of 
trials  which  article  HI  and  our  BlU  of  Rights 
guarantee.  It  Is  high  time.  In  my  Judgment, 
to  wipe  out  root  and  branch  the  Judge- 
Invented  and  Judge-malntalned  notion  that 
judges  can  try  criminal  contempt  cases  with- 
out a  Jury.  It  will  be  a  fine  day  for  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  individuals  In  this 
country  when  that  at  last  Is  done. 


I  now  read  from  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  in  which,  as  I 
have  said,  both  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  concurred.    I  read  now 
from  the  bottom  of  page  31.    Senators 
may   have   access   to    these    dissenting 
opinions.    I  am  simply  stating  that,  in 
my  judgment,  these  are  the  gists  of  the 
several  opinions.    I  read  the  following: 
In  sum,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  defend- 
ants' trial  should  be  by  a  jury.    This  would 
accord  with  the  basic  policy  of  Congress,  that 
contempts  which  are  also  crimes  should  be 
tried  by  a  jury.     And  It  would  accord  with 
the  fundamental  policy  of  the  Constitution, 
that    contempts    which    are    punishable    as 
crimes  must  be  tried  by  a  Jury. 

I     reject    the    Government's    "necessity 
argument,    that   "the   Independence   of   the 
Federal  courts  •   •   •  would  be  seriously  un- 
dermined If  their  orders  could  be  nullified 
by  an  unsympathetic  jury." 


Mr.  President,  I  am  led  to  say  "amen" 
and  "amen"  to  that  very  fine  statement 
by  Mr.  Justice  Black,  concurred  in  by 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

The  third  opinion — also  a  dissenting 
opinion— was    written    by    Mr.    Justice 
Goldberg;  and  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
Mr    Justice  Douglas  both  Joined  in  it. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
joined  in  both  dissenting  opinions,  so 
that  although  it  might  seem  that  five  of 
the    justices    Joined    in   the    dissenting 
opinions,    actually   only    four   of   them 
agreed  in  strongly  decrying  this  bare 
majority  opinion,  and  in  saying  the  kind 
of  things  which  make  very  clear  how 
strongly  they  feel. 


Mr.  President,  from  this  very  fine 
quotation  from  the  dissenting  opinion 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  the  at- 
titude of  the  Solicitor  General  in  this 
connection  is  very  evident.  He  was 
actually  arguing,  before  the  Court,  that 
defendants  should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
a  Jury  trial,  because  otherwise,  so  he 
argued,  "some  fool  jury"  might  under- 
mine what  the  Court  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  is  to  be  highly 
commended— and  I  do  commend  him 
and  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas — for  making  that  strong  state- 
ment in  their  dissenting  opinion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 

yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTTRE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Could  not  the  same 
argimient  be  made  in  connection  with  all 
criminal  law  trials— in  other  words,  that 
a  Jury  might  not  uphold  a  court's  order? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  it  could.  Of 
course,  some  say  it  would  be  all  right  for 
a  jury  to  refuse  to  believe  certain  state- 
ments made  by  laymen;  but  apparently 
those  who  support  the  Government's 
argimient  in  that  case  think  it  aU  wrong 
that  there  be  a  possibility  that  a  Jury 
might  disagree  with  a  judge  or  a  court. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
see  that  Just  that  distinction  was  sought 
to  be  made  by  the  Government  officials 
in  that  case,  when  they  took  that  posi- 

In  my  previous  participation  in  the 
debate  which  is  now  underway  In  the 
Senate,  I  have  discussed  at  some  length 
the  compulsory  integration  of  the  public 
schools  as  it  would  be  provided  under 
title  rv  of  the  pending  bill.    I  have  also 
discussed  heretofore  that  portion  of  the 
so-called  part  m  provisions  of  the  ear- 
lier Civil  Rights  Act  relating  to  the  grant 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  almost  un- 
limited powers   with   reference  to  the 
bringing   of   injvmction  proceedings   in 
school  integration  cases.  Including  the 
right  to  bring  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings without  Jury,  trial  which  is  also 
included  in  titie  IV  of  the  pending  biU. 
In  other  words,  title  IV  of  the  pending 
bill  the  public  education  title,  relates  to 
two  portions  of  the  Los  Angeles  platform 
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on  civil  rights  which  I  discussed  at  the 
Los  Angeles  convention  and  which  were 
strongly  opposed  by  the  whole  southern 
delegation,  including  among  others,  such 
able  lawyers  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  formerly  a 
trial  judge  of  general  jiurisdiction  in  his 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  after  that 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Likewise,  in 
that  debate,  strongly  presenting  the  ob- 
jections of  the  South,  was  the  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Governor  Almond,  now  an  able  member 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Patent  Appeals. 
Other  participants  in  the  debate  were 
Governors  of  other  States  or  top-ranking 
representatives  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  their  respective  States. 

Today  I  shall  address  my  remarks  to 
the  FEPC  provision  which  is  covered  by 
title  Vn  of  the  bill  extending  from  page 
27  through  page  50  of  the  printed  bill. 
I  shall  not  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon 
the  unconstitutionality  of  this  FEPC  pro- 
vision since  that  point  has  been  so  well 
covered  by  several  of  my  colleagues.  I 
shall  speak,  however,  at  some  length 
upon  the  fact  that  I  regard  this  FEPC 
provision  as  the  most  dangerous,  far- 
reaching  part  of  the  bill  which  would  go 
further  than  any  other  provision  in  it  to 
make  our  Nation  a  police  state  by  bring- 
ing the  emplojnnent  practices  of  practi- 
cally all  businesses  In  the  Nation  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  subject  to  the  rulings  of  the  Com- 
mission which  would  be  set  up  by  this 
bill— as  well  as  subject  to  the  inspection, 
supervision,  interference,  and  intimida- 
tion of  the  army  of  Inspectors  which 
would  necessarily  be  created  to  conduct 
the  field  operations  of  this  farflung  pro- 
gram covering  employment  practices  in 
businesses  extending  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii  and  on  to  American  Samoa,  and 
from  Alaska  to  Florida  and  on  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

I  should  note  here  in  passing  that  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  insidious 
name  of  FEPC,  which,  as  I  stated  in  my 
Los  Angeles  remarks,  had  become  "al- 
most an  ugly  word"  in  the  Southland — 
and  for  that  matter  in  other  portions  of 
the  Nation — the  drafters  of  this  pending 
bill  have  adopted  another  name  than 
that  of  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission,  from  which  the  initials 
FEPC  came,  by  choosing  the  more  sweet 
smelling  name  "Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission"  for  the  Federal 
agency  which  would  be  set  up  under  this 
bill,  thus  creating  a  new  alphabetical 
designation;  namely.  EEOC.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  this  is  a  mere 
semantic  play  on.  and  an  obvious  effort 
to  get  away  from.  FEPC,  for  everyone 
knows  that  EEOC  under  this  bill  is  the 
old  FEPC  without  any  material  change 
whatever  and  with  all  of  the  objection- 
able, offensive  and  troublemaking  pro- 
visions still  included  which  marked  the 
old  FEPC  designation  of  the  legislation 
then  proposed.  EEOC  and  FEPC  are 
just  the  same.  One  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
other.  Both  are  equally  dangerous  in 
my  opinion.  Both  are  equally  socialistic 
In  my  opinion,  equally  imconstitutional, 
equally  violative  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  and  equally  destructive  of 
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the  individual  right  of  independent 
selection  by  American  employers  and 
employees  which  has  always  been  a 
proud  part  of  the  American  system  and 
which  is  now  proposed  to  be  relegated  to 
oblivion. 

I  shall  call  as  my  first  witness  to 
illustrate  the  offensive,  objectionable 
and  dangerous  provisions  of  FEPC  as  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  or  EEOC  if  the  spon- 
sors insist  upon  the  new  name,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  nationally  respected 
American  newspaperman  who  is  not  a 
southerner  but  instead  ccmes  from  an- 
other part  of  our  great  Nation.  The 
witness  whom  I  call  is  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight,  head  of  the  Knight  publications, 
which  include,  among  leading  news- 
papers which  they  own  and  publish,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
the  Charlotte  News  and  Observer, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  the  Miami  Herald, 
of  Miami,  Fla..  along  with  other  lesser- 
known  papers.  In  his  lead  editorial  in 
the  Knight  Publications  of  Sunday, 
March  22, 1964,  which  he  styles  "Editor's 
Notebook,"  Mr.  Knight  includes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  pending  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill,  and  I  ask  that  his 
entire  editorial  be  printed  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  time  as  a  part  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Most  of  the  southern  and  other  spirited 
opposition  to  the  civil  rights  legislation  now 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  based  upon  the 
public  accommodations  section. 

This  clavise  would  forbid  discrimination 
against  Negroes  in  restaurants,  hotels,  thea- 
ters, and  all  places  of  business  normally 
open  to  the  general  public. 
I  It  Is  my  personal  view  that  commercial 
I  enterprises  which  seek  business  through  ad- 
vertising or  other  means  have  no  moral  or 
legal  right  to  deny  service  to  a  prospective 
and  orderly  customer  of  any  color. 

In  fact.  Congress  passed  just  such  a  law 
back  In  1875.  Its  constitutionality  was  at- 
tacked In  1883  and  after  full  hearing,  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  decided  It  was  violative  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
sought  "to  establish  a  code  of  municipal  law 
regulative  of  all  private  rights  between  man 
and  man  In  society." 

And  so.  unquestionably,  any  new  clvU 
rights  legislation  may  have  to  survive  the 
constitutionality  test,  but  In  modern  times 
and  under  vastly  changed  conditions. 

BOSS   FOB    BT7SIKESS 

I  am  puzzled,  however,  by  the  seeming  lack 
of  Interest  In  another  section  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  which.  In  seeking  to  broaden  job 
opportunities  for  Negroes,  does  at  the  same 
time  severely  limit  the  freedom  of  employ- 
ers, labor  unions,  and  employment  agencies. 

This  Is  the  section  which  would  establish 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, a  new  Federal  agency  empowered  to 
police  their  hiring,  firing,  and  advancement 
practices. 

The  EEOC.  with  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington and  field  offices  In  all  areas  of  the 
country,  will  have  authority  to  take  legal 
action  against  alleged  violators  If  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  are  enacted  Into  law: 

1.  Employers  may  not  deny  jobs  to  Ne- 
groes because  of  race. 

2.  If  a  Negro  Is  discharged,  the  employer 
must  prove  the  dismissal  has  nothing  to 
do  with  race. 

3.  When  promotions  and  pay  Increases  are 
i  given,  the  employer  must  show  the  absence 

of  bias. 


4.  Government  inspectors  can  examine  a 
firm's  records  In  search  of  bias.  Officials 
and  workers  may  be  questioned. 

6.  The  new  bureaucracy  can  tell  employers 
what  kind  of  employment  records  to  keep. 

AND    DISCIPLINIC 

In  the  event  that  the  EEOC  finds  neglect 
of  these  and  other  related  provisions  of  the 
law.  the  Commission  can  file  a  civil  suit  in 
Federal  Court  against  the  employer,  union, 
or  employment  agency  accused  of  the  viola- 
tions. 

If  the  covirt  agrees  with  the  EEOC,  the  em- 
ployer can  be  ordered  to  (a)  change  his  em- 
ployment practices;  (b)  hire  an  Individual 
who  was  turned  down,  or  reinstate  a  dis- 
charged worker  with  back  pay. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  court's  order 
will  bring  contempt  charges,  punishable 
by  fines  and  possible  imprisonment. 

Even  enlightened  employers  who  do  not 
discriminate  in  hiring  and  personnel  poli- 
cies must  produce  records  and  be  able  to 
prove  their  innocence. 

In  some  instances,  the  employer  is  not 
permitted  to  turn  down  women  applicants 
for  jobs  unless  he  can  convince  the  Govern- 
ment that  men  are  needed  In  these  particu- 
lar tasks. 

FREE  OR  UNEASY? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  well-mean- 
ing people  justify  these  extreme  measures 
as  the  means  to  a  desirable  end. 

But  the  pUlng  on  of  Federal  regulations 
to  bring  about  equal  opportunity  is  Ln  basic 
conflict  with  our  American  concept  of  Indi- 
vldtial  freedom. 

As  Jvistlce  Whlttaker,  a  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  has  said:  "Democ- 
racy, as  a  system  of  government,  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  leveler  of  men.  It  permits, 
and  was  intended  to  permit,  the  gifted,  the 
energetic,  the  creative  and  the  thrifty  •  •  • 
to  rise  above  the  masses. 

"If  men  really  want  permanent  economic 
equality,"  continues  Justice  Whlttaker,  "they 
may  find  it  only  in  conununlsm,  for  such  Is 
the  central  theme  of  that  philosophy.  Gen- 
erally men  who  are  free  do  not  remain  eco- 
nomically equal,  and  men  who  remain  eco- 
nomically equal  are  not  free." 

A    CASE    HISTORY 

A  foretaste  of  what  will  occur  if  the  EEOC 
Is  created  by  Federal  law  was  shown  recently 
by  a  ruling  made  In  Illinois. 

In  this  case  the  employer  (Motorola)  gave 
general  ability  tests  to  all  prospective  job 
applicants.  A  Negro  who  faUed  the  test 
charged  that  he  was  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  his  race. 

The  Illinois  FEPC  then  gave  a  reexamina- 
tion to  the  applicant,  said  that  he  passed 
the  test  and  ordered  the  corporation  to  hire 
him.  An  FEPC  examiner  held  that  Motorola's 
test  was  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  groups";  that  the  questions 
did  not  take  into  account  "inequalities  and 
differences  in  environment";  and  that  the 
standards  for  passing  were  based  on  those  of 
"advantaged  groups." 

In  other  words,  merit  and  ability  and 
Motorola's  standards  of  performance  were 
ceist  aside  and  the  employer  lost  his  rights. 
This  case,  which  Is  now  pending  before  the 
full  Commission,  has  created  quite  a  furor 
In  Illinois,  and  the  warning  is  clear. 

TOUCH,  DANGEROUS 

If  a  state  commission  can  riddle  good  man- 
agement practices  in  the  cause  of  social  slg- 
nlflcance,  you  can  visualize  the  degree  to 
which  employers  and  unions  will  be  shackled 
by  a  horde  of  Inspectors  operating  under 
Federal  law. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  claim  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission will  be  a  toothless  agency,  or  that 
enforcement  will  be  less  zealous  or  vigorous 
once  the  presidential  election  is  over. 


196Ji> 

The  dvU  rights  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration is  a  tough  law.  It  can  be  used  by 
wei?  ?rgan?zed  Ld  amply  financed  Negro 
^oups  to  harass  business  and  industry  sus- 

^TSu^Jr^rterSS  the  best  work^s 
by  attempting  to  bring  all  down  to  a  com- 

""^^il^SoC  provision  is  dangerous  to  free 
coSTetmon:   it  sUfles  initiative;   It  negates 

?r3om  of  action,  and  It  d"^^^J^«  ^^t 
lean   concept   of   advancement   to   the   best 

qualified. 

DOWN    THE   BOAD? 

AS  stated  previously,  I  see  ^°  Jf,^^^"?J°^ 

fnr   refusing   public    accommodations    to   a 

Negro  ^?  to  a^man  or  woman  of  any  other 

/S  Who  observes  normal  and  acceptable 

\    nTthere'l^Teafperll  in  the  police  state 
^   methoi   under^which   the  EEOC  would  be 

authorized  to  operate.  ^^^„„r,   ond 

For  this  is  not  freedom  but  tyranny,  and 
the  exercise  of  discrimination  In  "vers^ 

surely  there  are  better  ways  to  cope  with 
discrimination  In  employment  t^an  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  forge  chains  for  one 
SS^ent  of  our  society  while  pleading  the 
need  of  more  freedom  for  another. 

TO  aga?n  quote  Justice  Whlttaker:  -rhose 

-      who    would    seek    to    solve    our    proble^ 

through    socialistic    processes,    rather    than 

ieSocratlc  ones,  are  heading  down  the  road 

to  darkness." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    In  the   first  para- 
graph of  this  editorial  Mr.  Knight  ms- 
cusses  the  so-called  public  accommoda- 
tions section.    While  m  his  personalv^ew 
he  finds  no  objection  to  that  particular 
section  of  the  bill,  in  which  conclusion  I 
do  not,  of  course,  concur,  he  does  say 
clearly  that  there  is  a  constitutional  test 
which  would  have  to  be  survived  by  that 
public   accommodations  section  of  tne 
bill  in  the  event  It  should  be  enacted. 
On  that  point,  Mr.  Knight  says: 

In  fact,  congress  passed  just  such  a  law 
back  m  1875.  Its  constitutionality  was  at- 
tecked  in  1883  and  after  full  hearings,  the 
Supreme  court  decided  It  was  violative  of 
the  constitution  on  the  grounds  that  Con- 
gress sought  "to  establish  a  code  of  mu- 
ScSaHaw  regulative  of  aU  private  rights 
between  man  and  man  in  society. 

And  so,  unquestionably,  any  new  civil 
rights  legislation  may  have  to  survive  the 
constitutionality  test,  but  In  modern  times 
and  under  vastly  changed  conditions. 
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In  other  words,  regardless  of  his  per- 
sonal feeling  on  this  Particular  part  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Mr.  Knight  makes  it 
completely  clear   that  he   agrees  with 
those  who  have  asserted  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  section  n  of  the  bill  that  the 
supreme   Court  has  clearly  held  that 
such  a  provision  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
sought  "to  establish  a  code  of  municipal 
law  regulative  of  all  private  rlghte  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  society    and  that 
therefore  any  new  civil  rights  legislation 
in  this  field  will  surely  have  to  meet  the 
test  of  its  constitutionality. 

On  the  part  of  the  bill  which  I  discuss 
today,  however,  the  FEPC  provision  of 
title  vn.  Mr.  Knight  expresses  the  deep- 
est concern  as  he  analyzes  that  Provision 
under  the  colorful  but  accurate  descrip- 
tion. "Boss  for  Business."  I  read  Mr^ 
Knight's  candid,  fearless  and  accurate 
Ascription  of  this  FEPC  Provision  as 
stated  by  him  In  his  editorial  as  follows. 
I  am  puzzled,  however,  by  the  "^fnilng 
lack  of  interest  in  another  section  of  the 
cmi  rights  biU.  which,  in  seeking  to  broaden 


lob  opportunities  for  Negroes,  does  at  the 
JLne  time  severely  limit  the  freedom  rf 
employers,   labor   unions,  and  employment 

^"-^^ITU  the  section  which  would  establish 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
Ssslon  a  new  Federal  agency  empowered 
??fo°rce  their  hiring,  firing,  and  advance- 

"Se^'EEOrwith  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ineton  and  field  offices  In  all  areas  of  the 
co?nt^y  wlU  have  authority  to  take  legal 
Sn  agaTnst  alleged  violators  if  the  foUow- 
ing  proposals  are  enacted  into  law: 

1.  Employers  may  not  deny  Jobs  to  Negroes 

because  of  race.  ,„„..« 

2  If  a  Negro  Is  discharged,  the  employer 
must   p?ove   the   dismissal   has  nothing  to 

do  with  race.  .„„„-. 

3  When  promotions  and  pay  increases 
are  given,  the  employer  must  show  the  ab- 
sence of  bias. 

4.  Government  inspectors  can  exa^ne  a 
firms  records  In  search  of  bias.  Officials 
and  workers  may  be  questioned. 

5  The  new  bureaucracy  can  tell  employers 
what  kind  of  employment  records  to  keep. 
Under  the  heading  "And  Discipline  " 
which  foUows.  Mr.  Knight  describes  the 
enforcement  provisions  contained  in 
title  vn.  as  follows: 

in  the  event  that  the  EEOC  finds  neglect 
of  these  and  other  related  Pi°^^l°^«  f  ,*^* 
law  the  Commission  can  file  a  civil  suit 
in  Federal  court  against  the  employer  un- 
ion, or  employment  agency  accused  of  the 

'Ttrcourt  agrees  with  the  EEOC.^e 
employer  can  be  ordered  to  (a)  change 
h"  eSp5o3Snt  practices;  (b)  hire  an  in- 
SmdTal  X  was  turned  down,  or  reinstate 
a  discharged  worker  with  backpay. 

FaUure  to  comply  with  the  co^'^  °f^ 
will  bring  contempt  charges,  punishable  by 
fines  and  possible  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Knight  did  not  add  the  fact  that 
the  contempt  charge,  if  a  criminal  con- 
tempt, could  be  tried  without  a  jury. 
I  continue  to  read: 

Even  enlightened  employers  who  ^°  ^°l 
discriminated  hiring  and  Pf"onnel  policies 
must  produce  records  and  be  able  to  prove 
their  Innocence. 

in  some  Instances,  the  ^^P^'^y^ljl^^ 
permitted  to  turn  down  w°men  appllcante 
for  jobs  unless  he  can  convince  the  Govern- 
ment that  men  are  needed  in  these  particu- 
lar tasks. 


in  discussing  this  highly  objectionable 
FEPC  provision  under  the  heading  Free 
or  Uneasy?"  Mr.  Knight  says,  and  I 
quote  him: 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  well-meaning 
people  justify  these  extreme  measures  as  a 
means  to  a  desirable  end.  +,„„«  t^^ 

But  the  piling  on  of  Federa  regulations  to 
bring  about  equal  opportunity  i^/^  f^«;<= 
conmct  with  our  American  concept  of  indl- 
vidual  freedom.  , ^, 

AS  Justice  Whlttaker  a  former  member^f 
thP  ns  Supreme  Co\irt.  has  said.  Democ- 
racy as  a  s?stem  of  govermnent.  was  never 
^tended  to  be  a  leveler  of  men.  "  P^i^- 
and  was  Intended  to  Pe'""^^*  *^«  f/,^.'  T! 
energetic,  the  creative  and  the  thrifty 
to  rise  above  the  masses. 

••If  men  reaUy  want  Pf"^f^^/°l^°^?^r 
eauallty"  continues  Justice  Whlttaker 
^hev  may  find  It  only  in  communism,  for 
sSs^he  central  theme  of  that  Philosophy^ 
Srally  men  who  are  free  do  not  remain 
Somically  equal,  and  men  who  remain 
economically  equal  are  not  tree. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansa^. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Under  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  before  the  Senate,  if  a  com- 
plaint were  made  that  someone  was  dis- 
charged from  employment  on  the  ground 
of  color,  race,  or  sex.  who  would  have  the 
Durden  of  proof? 

Mr    HOLLAND.    The   Senator   from 
Arkansas  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
burden  would  have  to  be  on  the  one  who 
did  the  discharging  to  show  that  he  had 
done  it  free  of  bias.    There  is  no  otoer 
way  it  could  be  done  under  that  very  im- 
proper situation.  ^„^- 
Mr^  McCLELLAN.    If  a  person  made 
such  'an  accusation,  the  pereon  agamst 
whom  the  charge  was  made,  the  em- 
ployer would  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
hS  the  fact  that  he  had/iot  been  m 
violation  of  the  statute.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.    HOLLAND.    That   is   what  Mr. 
Knight  called  attention  to.           ,  .  ^  ^, 
Mr  McCLELLAN.    If  a  complaint  or 
charge  were  made  by  a  single  employee 
who  claimed  to  be  aggrieved,  it  would 
Dla?e  the  burden  on  the  employer  to 
?iow  that  he  had  not  been  discharged, 
or  that  employment  had  not  been  re- 
fused him.  by  reason  of  race,  color,  and 
so  forth.    Is  that  correct?         ^  ^^  .  .  ^ 
Mr  HOLLAND.    I  imderstand  that  ne 
would  have  to  prove  fairness  and  absence 
of  bias  on  any  of  the  grounds  set  forth 
under  the  proposed  act.       ,     ^  .  .^ 
By  way  of  illustration  of  what  hap- 
pens under  a  so-called  EEOC  establish- 
Sent  or  a  FEPC  system  Mr- Knigjt  toen 
recites  what  he  calls  "A  Case  H^tory 
in  the  following  words,  and  I  quote  him. 
A  foretaste  of  what  will  occur  If  the  EEOC 
is  created  by  Federal  law  was  shown  reoenuy 
by  a  ruling  made  In  Illinois. 

In  this  case  the  employer.  Motorola    gave 
general  abUlty  tests   to  all  pro^«<=tlve  job 

Ipplicants.      A    Negro   ^^^^ .  5^"^  „^L,^nJ 
charged    that   he    was    denied    employment 

because  of  his  race.  

The  HUnols  FEPC  then  gave  a  reexamtaa- 
tlon  to  the  applicant,  said  that  he  pa«*d 
the  test  and  ordered  the  corporation  to  hire 
Mm  A  FEPC  examiner  held  that  Motorola's 
Ss^' was  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and 
Sid^^^  groups";  that  the  qu^tions 
did  not  take  into  account  •lnequalltl«  and 
differences  In  environment";  and  that^ 
standards  for  passing  were  based  on  those 
of  "advantaged  groups." 

In  other  words,  merit  and  abiUty  and 
Motorola's  standards  of  P^^o^f^^^^J^!: 
oast  aside  and  the  employer  lost  ^^j}^^^ 
This  case,  which  is  now  pending  before  toe 
full  commission,  has  created  quite  a  furor 
in  Illinois,  and  the  warning  Is  clear. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
general  abihty  test  that  Motorola  gave 
the  Negro  apphcant  for  a  job.  I  do  not 
know  whether  other  Senators  have  seen 
that  test,  but  I  am  sure  the  test  is  of 
considerable  Interest  in  connection  with 
the  matter  we  are  debating  today.  To 
begin  with,  the  test  was  created  by  a  dis- 
interested source  years  before  any  such 
question  as  was  presented  arose.  It  was 
copyrighted inl949.  *    v,^  .„ 

I  shaU  not  weary  the  Senate  by  in- 
cludmg  the  whole  test  and  aU  the  auc- 
tions involved  In  the  record  but  I  shall 
say  for  the  record  that,  having  read  tt^e 
test  and  the  questions.  I  see  no  possible 
Sec^ontotSem.  It  would  require  only 
?he  San  degree  of  intelligence  and 
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training  In  order  to  answer  them  all  100 
percent  correctly. 

I  shall  not  Insert  the  questions  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  I  have  them  for 
Inspection.  If  any  Senator  wishes  to  see 
them. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  It  not  true  that  under 
our  free  enterprise  system  there  has  not 
been  any  question  that  a  man  or  a 
woman  has  the  right  to  establish  a  busi- 
ness for  himself  or  herself? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  It  was  basic 
to  our  way  of  life,  and  that  it  was  basic 
that  he  could  follow  his  own  beliefs  as  to 
what  degree  of  Intelligence  and  educa- 
tion he  had  resolved  should  be  possessed 
by  the  employees  who  were  to  serve  in 
his  business. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  man's  development  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  must  have  freedom  to  make  de- 
cisions which  vitally  affect  his  business, 
to  assign  employees  based  on  skill  and 
ability,  and  to  utilize  his  work  force  In  a 
manner  deemed  advantageous  to  his 
business,  and  to  use  such  judgment  as 
will  insure  the  financial  success  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Those  are  parts  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  I  could  not 
conceive  of  their  being  taken  away  from 
an  employer.  Yet  that  is  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Are  they  not  fundamental 
bases  of  our  American  free  enterprise 
system,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  chart  and 
compass  of  what  has  led  to  the  success 
of  our  American  free  enterprise  system? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  they  have, 
and  of  course  they  are.  If  we  take  away 
from  employers  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  the  people  whom  they 
employ,  which  qualifications  they  pre- 
scribe in  their  own  best  Judgment,  and 
carry  out  in  their  own  way  the  search 
for  the  people  who  can  meet  the  quali- 
fications and  serve  them  best,  we  shall 
have  left  private  enterprise  and  gone  to 
a  controlled  economy  under  which  the 
Federal  Government,  through  its  min- 
ions, thousands  in  number,  all  over  our 
great  country,  would  in  effect  be  telling 
employers  whom  they  could  employ  and 
whom  they  could  not  employ. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  Is  exactly  what  the  bill  proposes  In 
title  vn? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  UnhappUy.  I  must 
say  that  It  is.  That  is  why  title  VU  Is. 
by  all  odds,  the  worst  part  of  the  bill ;  by 
all  means,  it  is  the  most  destructive  part 
as  it  applies  to  the  American  private 
enterprise  system.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  never  seriously  consider  enacting  it. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama remembers  that  title  vn  of  the  bill 
was  not  suggested  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  as  a  part  of  his  bill  on  the 
subject,  but  It  was  inserted  in  the  closed- 
door  sessions  of  the  committee  in  the 
other  body.  No  one  knows  the  author. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  on  it  in  the 
other  body.  We  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  any  hearings  in  this  body. 
As  far  reaching  as  It  Is  violative  of  the 
fundamental   concepts   of  what  Is   the 
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American  system,  this  provision  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  crammed  down  the  throats 
of  180  million  people  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,   without  hearings,   without  ex- 
planation, without  adequate  opportunity 
for  people  to  realize  how  very  bad  it  Is. 
Mr.  HILL.    Is  it  not  true  that  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  so 
advised  the  House  committee,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  stated,  and  that 
President  Kennedy  did  not  request  that 
the  provision  be  put  in;  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  con- 
curred in  the  judgment  and  the  views  of 
the  President  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
vision should  not  go  into  the  bill? 
I    Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  so  advised  as  to 
Specific  statements  to  that  effect  in  the 
press,  but  I  could  not  make  that  state- 
ment of  my  own  knowledge. 
•    Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
,   Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
I    Mr.  NELSON.    I  do  not  wish  to  rely 
absolutely  on  my  memory,  but  I  believe 
that  the  President.  In  his  message,  ad- 
vised Congress  that  it  should  include  one 
^f  the  FEPC  bills  pending  In  the  House. 

I  Mr.  HOLLAND.     No,  the  President  in 
tis  message  did  not  use  the  word  "in- 

Slude."    He  very  carefully  said  that  he 
avored  pending  legislation,  but  he  gave 
:ot    the    slightest    intimation    that   he 
^-anted  It  Included  in  this  particular  bill. 
To  the  contrary,  he  indicated  it  would  be 
i  troublemaker — which  it  is. 
i  Mr.  HILL.    Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  bill 
as  drafted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
^nd  sent  to  the  committee  did  not  In- 
clude this  provision? 
J  Mr.  HOLLAND.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
nect.    It  was  sent  to  this  body  and  to 
the  other  body. 
Mr.  NELSON.    I  do  not  wish  to  rely 
my  memory,  but  I  will  check  the 
brmation  and  place  it  in  the  Record 
morrow.    As   I   recall,   the   President 
if  erred  specifically  to  the  fair  employ- 
rtient  practices  provision  in  his  message 
ajnd  indicated  to  the  Congress  that  he 
thought  it  should  be,  if  not  included  in 
the  bill,  treated  separately,  but  endorsed 

ajnd  supported  by 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  the  President 
siiid  I  could  not  quote  exactly,  but  in 
siibstance  he  said : 

I I  have  not  Included  PEPC  provisions  in  the 
bjll.  I  have  endorsed  some  of  the  pending 
legislation  In  the  field.  I  do  not  recommend 
that  It  be  Included  In  this  bill. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
1  find  a  general  statement  to  that 
'ect.  I  cannot  pretend  to  quote 
e  President  exactly  at  this  stage,  but 
now  beyond  peradventure  that  the  bill 
a$  drafted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  delivered  to  administration  leaders 
iri  this  body  and  in  the  other  body — an 
omnibus  bill  to  cover  the  entire  field  of 
cjvll  rights — did  not  include  the  FEPC 
Ptovlslon. 

j  I  know  that  the  provision  got  into  the 
bill  in  the  last  drafting  work  done  in  the 
oljher  body,  without  Its  having  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  there.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  examine  the  hearings,  he 
wjll  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

jMr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  further? 
j  Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  NELSON.  For  the  record,  I  should 
like  to  make  clear  where  the  late  Presi- 
dent stood  on  this  issue.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  he  endorsed  the  fair  em- 
ployment practices  section  and  included 
it  in  his  message,  but  did  not  Include  It 
in  the  bill.  He  advised  Congress  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  fair  em- 
ployment practices  provision  passed  as 
a  separate  act. 

There  was  a  tactical  diflference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  leadership  on  the  legis- 
lative side  and  the  executive  branch  as 
to  whether  the  entire  matter  should  be 
treated  as  one  bill  or  treated  as  separate 
bills. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  President  said 
he  favored  a  fair  employment  practices 
bill  such  as  the  one  already  pending  in 
one  House  or  the  other.  It  Is  true  that 
It  was  a  part  of  his  recommendation  for 
this  bill.  It  is  also  true  that,  whether 
for  tactical  reasons  or  otherwise,  it  was 
carefully  excluded  from  coverage  of  the 
blU. 

The  Senator  may  wish  to  examine  the 
President's  message.    He  may  also  wish 
to  examine  the  printed  copies  of  the  bills 
as  introduced  in  the  two  bodies.    He  will 
find  that  there  was  no  FEPC  provision 
in  either  of  those  bills.    If  he  reads  the 
debate  in  the  other  body,  he  will  find 
one  of  the  things  most  objected  to  in  that 
bill  on  the  floor  was  inclusion  of  the 
FEPC  provision  without  hearings,  with- 
out anyone's  having  seen  the  text  of  the 
provision.    I  believe  It  was  even  stated 
that  the  two  leaders  in  the  committee, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  briefly  dis- 
cussed the  provision  a  minute,  or  two  or 
three  minutes  each,  and  that  when  the 
previous  question  was  put,  and  In  typical 
House  manner — which  is  not  a  typical 
Senate  manner — the  provision  was  put 
Into  the  bill  in  that  way. 

By  way  of  emphasis,  his  conclusion  as 
to  the  highly  dangerous  character  of  this 
proposed  Federal  EEOC  establishment, 
Mr.  Knight  proceeds  In  his  editorial 
under  the  heading  "Tough,  Dangerous" 
to  state  in  such  a  way  that  no  reader 
can  fail  to  understand  his  conviction  as 
to  the  exceedingly  dangerous  results 
which  would  accomplish  imder  title 
vn.  I  quote  his  statement  on  this  point 
fully  as  follows: 

If  a  state  commission  can  riddle  good 
management  practices  In  the  cause  of  social 
significance,  you  can  visualize  the  degree  to 
which  employers  and  unions  will  be  shackled 
by  a  horde  of  Inspectors  operating  under 
Federal  law. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  claim  that 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  will  be 
a  toothless  agency,  or  that  enforcement  will 
be  less  zealous  or  vigorous  once  the  presi- 
dential election  Is  over. 

The  civil  rights  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation Is  a  tough  law.  It  can  be  used  by 
well  organized  and  amply  financed  Negro 
groups  to  harass  business  and  Industry  sus- 
pected of  unfair  practices. 

It  discriminates  against  the  best  workers 
by  attempting  to  bring  all  down  to  a  com- 
mon level. 

The  EEOC  provision  Is  dangerous  to  free 
competition,  It  stifles  initiative,  it  negates 
freedom  of  action,  and  it  dUutes  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  advancement  to  the  best 
qualified. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  clearer  or  more 
truthful  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the 
dangerous  implications  that  are  neces- 
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sarily  wrapped  up  in  this  EE^^f  ^^I 
reritrap^?op?iltr.'^os5lleto 

Sru^nrrhia^dL"?^?^^^^^^ 

^^•'  has  the  following  to  say  about 
fhe  EEOC  provision.  These  are  strong 
words  This  is  strong  language.  It 
Tomes  noVirom  a  southerner  but  from  a 
northemer-a  practical,  successful  busi- 
neLmaT  one  of  the  best  kno^  new  ; 
nanpr  Dublishers  in  the  Nation,  and  nere 
Ke  conclusion  to  his  editorial,  over  his 
signature: 

But  there  Is  great  peril  in  the  PO"ce  state 
metiodTinde'whlc?.  the  EEOC  would  be 
authorized  to  operate. 

For  this  is  not  freedom  but  tyranny,  and 
threxeJcise  of  discrimination  in  reverse^ 

surely  there  are  better  ways  to  cope  with 
dSSfnation  ^n  emplo'^ent  ^^^    o    the 

S  of  more  freedom  for  another. 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Knight  ends  his 
able  convincing,  feariess  editorial. 

to  darkness." 
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I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  read  that 
editorial,  considering  its  source  and  con- 
^idPTing  the  fact  that  the  greatest  paper 
oSby  Mr  Knight  is  in  Detroit,  where 
tSe  is  such  a  tremendous  aggregation 
o^colo^e^  citizens-indicating  of  course. 
?H«t  hP  is  so  feariess  and  so  clearly  con- 
JfnceS  abou°t  the  danger  of  this  provision 
Siat  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  be  on  rec- 
ord even  in  that  particular  environ- 
ment^realizlng  that  here  are  words  of 
wisdom  and  caution,  and  here  is  a    st^p. 

~trt5e%TrhT^v/^%c 

'''^almg  this  very  fine  and  meaningful 
ed^riL  which  I  think  riddl^  aj^  cjje 

now 'calTS  my  second  witness  the  dis- 
tln^ished.  retired  J^tice  of  the  Su 
nreme  Court  whose  statements  are  re 
Ve^d  to  by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  editorial 
anTpart  of  which  statements  arequoted 

with  approval  by  ^^-^^L,^^  ^^. 
statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  re 
tired  m  his  address  made  at  the  South- 
eit  Missouri  State  College  in  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau  Mo.,  is  found  in  the  Congres 
sioSalRkcori,  of  March  H.  1?64  P\g- 
5437-5438,  and  was  Panted  in  full  in  the 
March  23,  1964.  Issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
Worid  Report,  pages  99  to  101. 

I  shall  not  ask  that  this  address  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  because  it  has  al- 
iftdv  been  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

I  can  attention  to  the  fact  that  not 
nnlv  S  Mr  Justice  Whittaker  a  retired 
member^  our  highest  Judicial  tribunal 
Sie  uS  supreme  Court,  and  a  lawyer  of 
the  very  highest  standing,  but  that  he  Is 
also  a^onsouthemer  with  the  capacl^ 
to  look  at  this  question  with  eyes  that 
Tre  not  southern  eyes  and^^°°^,f:^  °^- 
iective  legal  background,  cultivated 
Sgh  yelrs  of  presiding  as  a  Federal 


district  judge  and  later  as  a  member  of  a 
Federal  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  stiU 
later  as  a  member  of  our  Supreme  Court. 
St  us  examine  for  a  minute  some  of 
th^statement.  of  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker 
in  his  address,  remembering  that  they 
come  from  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  and 
no?f rom  me  or  from  any  other  southern- 
er   or    an   Intemperate    and   impulsive 

source : 

We  Americans  correctly  and  proudly  say 
th^t  ouToovernment  is  bounded  upon  the 
^Lr.t  that  aU  men  are  created  equal. 
STubfless  aU  iSn  ^e  created  equal  in  the 

irr.°iS.rm^usfa2r^Ser^^ 

rH^it^  -B^ut^ixrafso-« 

mu^f^ee.  J  but  an  opportunity  to  prove 

""Sda'y  Setre  well-meaning  persona  who 
arS^tiat  all  men  are.  of  rigl^t^ntlUed  to 
pef^n^nt  economic  equality.    Th^  I  toUA. 

L^r^r^iiVoiSsnsrsM^ 

?rom  the  mdlvldual^nnot  and  must  not 
deS  SaS  citizen:   (a)  the  right  to  equa 
f^^linK-    (b)   the  right  to  equal  treatment. 
(?)^e^Vlghi  to  equal  Justice;  and  (d)  the 

S^- r Q^^te^Te'cr^y"  nj^f^ 

and  w^  intended  to  ^-^''^'^'^•^l 
enentetic  the  creative  and  the  thrifty,  eco 
rX^?y  S  least,  to  rise  above  t^^-^«^ 
and  It  intends  to  leave  ea^  man  2^^!"^ 
and  find  his  own  level  on  the  "^airway  w 
th»  t^  We  may  lusUflably  be  disturbed  by 
S^i^  who  a^te  socialistic  means  and 
JS^^tlT^as  the  answer  to  the  Problems  of 
SeSa?y,  and  especially  to  the  problems 

°'rmer?e:S"want'permanent  economic 
eaualUy  they  may  find  it  only  in  commu- 
Ssm  for  7uch  is  the  central  theme  of  that 
DhUMOphy.  Permanent  economic  equality 
?an?nly  be  had,  as  history  teaches  by  the 
s^endlr  of  certain  liberties.  P^rticu  arly 
brt^Se%ufflclently  capable  ^rTi'^'e^Sa?. 

^,^1    and   men  who  remain  economically 
equal  are  not  free 


than  through  democratic  ones,  are  heading 
down  the  road  to  darknees. 

There  Is  no  hope  that  communistic  meth- 
ods  Vlll  solve  our  problems.    In  reality,  oo^ 
^ef  ^blems  are  more  of  human  nature 
Stm  of  economics  and  ««lology-  J^*  j»°°: 
St^d  Honorable  man  who  obeys  the  law^^ 
wTwo  cars  is  not  preventing  another  nian 
?romIaving  one  car.    Such  a  man  who  earn, 
a  laree  salary  is  not  thereby  depriving  an- 
other wholarns  a  small  salary.     The  man 
w?o  o^  a  good  house  does  not   tHereby 
S^P  U^ther^^  to  dwell   in  the  slums. 
S^    honit    Industrious,    and    law-abiding 
^nlewS  prosper  under  our  free  enterprise 
SSTmelV  oiSht  not  to  be  blamed  for  aU 
Se^oSIms  tl!ft  plague  the  lives  of  those 
who  do  not  prosper.    To  deny  the  right  to 
Tx^  in  prosperity  to  some  persons  would 
SSarUy  t^to  deny  the  same  right  to  all 
o^^TLa  that  would  be  to  destroy  the 
Stlatlve  that  spells  progress,  and  even  lib- 
erty    aid   would'^result   in   stagnation   and 
eventually  In  slavery  for  all  of  us. 

T^e  prosperoufl  are  not  always  a  credit  to 
us  but  they  are  not.  in  the  main,  parasite  on 
Se  ^y  politic.  It  is.  therefore,  wrong  fen- 
er^lyto  ^ndemn  those  who  by  e^lighton- 

mSt.  enterprise,  e°«^-JJ»f?  .'^^^  eveJ 
thrift  have  become  successful  at  even 
wSlthy  m  our  argument*  for  what  we  some- 
times hear  called  equality 


Mr.  President,  how  could  Mr.  Justice 
Whittaker  have  more  clearly  stated  toe 
tUt  that  equality  of  oPPortunlty  Is  ^- 
wavs  a  relative  term  under  our  system  of 
lover^ent  and  that  if  what  wejxe 
feSls  permanent  economic  equaUty 
wl^ll  find  It  only  in  communism  Our 
rvstem  of  free  enterprise  Is  intended  to 
Slow  every  individual  to  rise  by  leg^ 
me^s  so  far  as  his  capacity,  talents  and 
SSr^  Pennlt  Wm  \r^seJ^^^J^^ 

^l  Ta^r  fi^riiisT^  I^vll  o^n 

^I^thirt^arrm^meanlngf^^^^^ 

re%L^ot^5^isr^^o^^^^^^^ 
"Generally  men  who  are  free  do  not  re- 
main economically  equal,  and  men  who 
remain  economically  equal  are  not  free. 

Si  anXr  part  of  his  able  address.  Mr. 
justice  Whittaker  says: 

Those  who  would  seek  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems   through    socialistic    processes,    rather 


I  do  not  think  that  any  Member  of 
this  Senate  wants  to  solve  our  Problema 
by  what  Justice  Whltteker  caUs  commu- 
nistic methods,  but  he  makes  It  clear  that 
St  is  what  we  are  doing  U  we  seek  to 
Live  our  so-called  civil  rights  problems 
through  the  FEPC  program  ^hlch  is  con- 
tained in  the  pending  measure  and  which 
is  so  completely  discredited  by  Mr  Jus- 
ScrWhittaker.  by  Mr.  John  Knight,  and 
by  others  whom  I  shall  mention  later. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  third  witness  on 
title  vn  of  this  bill.  I  call  upon  Mr. 
Ariihur  Krock.  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist of  the  New  York  Times,  whom  Ihaye 
quoted  many  times  before,  and  who  In 
a  most  thoughtful  column  of  ^ch  13 
^th  reference  to  the  Dlinols/^C  Wt 
the  naU  squarely  on  the  head  when  he 
said: 

If  title  vn  survives  the  Senate  debate,  toe 
scope  of  this  question  at  hand  wUl  spread 
from  niinolB  to  the  Nation. 

Mr  Krock  was  quoting  the  attorney 
for  Motorola  Inc.  with  his  reference  to 
"the  qu^ion  at  hand."  That  attorney 
who  wmounced  that  Motorola  woi^d 
Ippeal  the  Illinois  FEPC's  action  "aU 
the  way"  to  the  Surpreme  Court  if  nec- 
essary said: 


The  question  at  hand  is  whether  an  ern^ 
ployer  in  Illinois  is  going  to  be  P«"x^^Jff  *J 
Set  the  educational,  moral,  ^nd  aptitude 
standards  for  its  employees  or  whether  the 
Stato  wUl  dictate  the  standards. 

Notice  the  attorney's  use  of  the  woM 
"dictate,"  Mr.  President.    That  Is  exact- 
ly the  danger  against  which  we  are  con- 
tending here  in  the  Senate  today.   Is  the 
Sermte  going  to  give  theFederal  Gov- 
eroment  through  its  FEPC  agents  the 
Do^r  to  dictate  the  moral,  educational, 
^riptitude  standards  that  the  bu^- 
nessmen  of  America  must  use  inemploy- 
ing  their  workers?    I  say  Mr.  President 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  rigni 
whatsoever  to  dictate  to  an  employer  to 
America  whom  he  can  hire,  whom  he 
can  fire,  and  whom  he  can  demote. 
"^Zle  I  insert  Mr.  Krock's  timely 
warning     in    the    Record.    I     should 
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like  to  refer  briefly  to  an  Important 
point  he  brings  out,  and  which  Repre- 
sentative George  Meader,  of  Michigan, 
emphasized  in  his  additional  views  upon 
the  House  committee  report  on  this  bill. 

That  point,  which  also  was  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion  on  the 
floor  week  before  last  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  is  that  not  a  single  day, 
or  hour,  for  that  matter,  of  hearings 
were  held  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  anywhere  else,  on  this  most  im- 
portant title  of  this  dangerous  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  its  par- 
entage is  suspect  or  clouded  at  the  least, 
as  no  one  seems  to  know  from  just 
whence  it  suddenly  came,  as  was  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  on  Monday,  March  23, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  Krock  has  this  to  say  about  such 
an  arbitrary,  such  a  dictatorial  proce- 
dure, the  forcing  down  the  throats  of 
the  American  people,  and  especially  the 
American  businessman  and  the  Ameri- 
can worker,  of  such  a  revolutionary  and 
controversial  proposal,  without  even  a 
hearing  upon  it.   I  quote  from  his  article : 

The  administration  bill,  of  wiilch  title  vn 
Is  a  part,  has  never  been  submitted  to  either 
House  or  Senate  committees  for  the  custom- 
ary and  essential  hearings  and  analysis. 
Consequently,  Lf  the  Senate  motion  to  send 
the  measure  to  committee  falls  of  adoption, 
as  Is  expected,  only  the  Senate  rules  which 
permit  unlimited  debate  unless  terminated 
by  clotvu'e  will  expose  the  bill  to  the  inten- 
sive examination  made  Imperative  by  Its  vast 
new  donations  of  Federal  power  In  a  domain 
long  established  as  the  private  sector. 

Not  only  have  there  been  no  hearings 
on  this  vital  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  Senators  are  fully  aware,  we 
have  been  denied  hearings.  So  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  into  the  matter 
most  thoroughly  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  exactly  what  I  and  many 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  done  and  intend  to  continue  to  do. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Krock's  excellent  article  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Pilot  Rtjlino  on   Equal  Employbunt 
Opportunity 

(By  Arthxir  Krock) 

Washington,  March  12. — The  IlllnolB  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  has  Just 
firrnished  a  graphic  illustration  that  when 
a  political  arm  of  government  assumes  ju- 
risdiction over  the  hiring  and  firing  policies 
of  private  business,  the  tendency  Is  to  ex- 
pand this  authority  into  autocratic  control. 
The  ruling  of  the  Illlnola  FEPC  by  which 
this  tendency  was  strongly  established  has 
nationwide  importance  because  title  VII  of 
the  pending  equal  rights  bill  proposes  to 
make  this  Jurisdiction  a  Federal  power,  ex- 
ercised by  an  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timlty  Commission. 

If  Congress  approves  the  pending  me«a- 
ure  with  title  Vn  Included,  and  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  section  Is  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  way  will  be  open 
to  project  the  rationale  of  the  Illinois  FEPC 
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ruling  throughout  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  the  United  States.  Then  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy would  be  legislated  Into  senior 
partnership  with  private  business,  with  the 
power  to  dictate  the  standards  by  which  em- 
ployers reach  their  Judgments  of  the  capa- 
jbllities  of  applicants  for  Jobs,  and  the  quality 
lof  performance  after  employment,  when- 
ever the  issue  of  "discrimination"  Is  raised. 
I  The  administration  bill  of  which  title  VII 
IS  a  part  has  never  been  submitted  to  either 
(House  or  Senate  committees  for  the  ciistom- 
jary  and  essential  hearings  and  analysis. 
Consequently,  If  the  Senate  motion  to  send 
the  measure  to  committee  fails  of  adoption, 
Bs  Is  expected,  only  the  Senate  rules  which 
permit  unlimited  debate  unless  terminated 
Dy  closure  will  expose  the  bill  to  the  inten- 
sive examination  made  Imperative  by  Its 
vast  new  donations  of  Federal  power  In  a 
lomaln  long  established  as  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

The  assimiptlon  of  authority  by  the  Hll- 
nols  FEPC  stresses  how  vital  this  examina- 
tion Is  to  the  general  interest.  The  State 
pommlsslon  ordered  Motorola,  Inc.,  to  cease 
ubjecting  Job  applicants  to  Its  overall 
blllty  test  on  the  finding  that  the  test  is 
nfair  to  "culturally  deprived  and  dlsad- 
antaged  groups."  The  test  was  compiled 
iind  copyrighted  by  Prof.  Philip  Surrager, 
bf  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
1949  and.  with  some  revisions,  has  been  In 
use  since  then.  He  defined  its  objective  as 
^not  to  exclude  Negroes  from  whites  •  •  • 
but  to  help  evaluate  the  tralnablllty  of  a 

Eipectlve  employee  •  •  •  and  I  know  of 
way  to  evaluate  that  a  test  in  Itself  Is 
rlininatory  toward  any  group." 

THE    first    instance 

Nevertheless,  exercising  for  the  first  time 
n  authority  over  the  ability  tests  an  em- 
loyer  may   use   in  screening   applicants,   a 
tate  FEPC  examiner  ordered  Motorola,  Inc., 
ot  only  to  disuse  Surrager's  questionnaire, 
ut  to  offer  a  Job  to  a  Negro  who  charged 
,e  was  denied  a  job  because  of  his  race.  The 
mployers    Association    of    Chicago,    repre- 
ntlng  1,400  companies  In  the  area,  chal- 
lenged the  order.     And,  In  announcing  that 
btorola,  Inc.,  would  appeal  the  action  "all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary," 
l^s  attorney  said : 

"The  question  at  hand  Is  whether  an  em- 
oyer  In  Illinois  Is  going  to  be  permitted  to 
t  the  educational,  moral,  and  aptitude 
standards  for  its  employees,  or  whether  the 
ate  will  dictate  the  standards."  If  title 
survives  the  Senate  debate,  the  scope 
this  "question  at  hand"  will  spread  from 
linols  to  the  Nation.  Meanwhile  the  at- 
rneys  for  Motorola,  Inc.,  have  contended 
ttat  the  company  cannot  depend  on  a  fair 
arlng  of  its  rebuttal  because  the  hearing 
ofHcer  designated  by  the  commission  Is  a 
gro. 

The  company's  finding  that  the  applicant 
d  not  passed  the  Surrager  test  is  compli- 
cated, so  far  as  his  particular  case  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  announcement  of  the  Illinois 
PfcPC  that  he  passed  it  on  reexamination  in 
itfc  own  offices.  But,  in  commenting  on  the 
examiner's  order,  the  Chicago  Tribune  stated 
tne  issue  in  its  broad  perspective. 

JThe  examiner  had  also  ruled  that  the 
questions  In  the  test  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count inequalities  and  differences  In  envlron- 
mlent,  thereby  favoring  the  advantaged 
groups  This,  said  the  Tribune,  "may  be 
reduced  to  the  absurdity  that  any  test  ac- 
ceptable to  the  FEPC  would  be  one  which 
bought  out  no  dlstlntclon  whatsoever 
aitoong  competing  applicants.  How  then  is 
an  employer  to  develop  any  basis  for  making 
a  choice?  So  here  the  doctrine  is  enunciated 
tljat  a  political  appointee  Is  going  to  dictate 
to  bvislness  (Its)  standards  of  selection." 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  addition  to  the 
Motorola  episode  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred,  another  discrimination 
incident  has  occurred  in  Chicago  which 
is  equally  of  interest — an  incident  affect- 
ing the  members  of  a  labor  union. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  President.  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  civil 
rights  cart  had  "broken  down."  I  do 
not  know  in  this  next  instance  whether  it 
has  broken  down  again,  or  is  now  before 
the  horse. 

A  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
hearing  examiner  on  March  25.  1964, 
ordered  the  Maremont  Corp.  of  Harvey, 
ni.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  which  makes 
automobile  bumpers,  to  restore  the 
seniority  of  six  of  its  employees,  which 
had  been  taken  away  from  them  when 
two  labor  unions — one  of  which  repre- 
sented the  white  employees  and  the  other 
of  which  represented  the  Negro  em- 
ployees— were  merged  into  a  single  in- 
tegrated union.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  was  with  the  company's  sanction  or 
without  It  or  whether  it  had  any  choice 
in  the  matter. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  six  employees,  whom  the 
NLRB  hearing  examiner  ordered  re- 
stored to  the  full  seniority  they  had 
formerly  possessed,  are  all  white. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  it  Is 
that  NLRB  Hearing  Examiner  David 
London  ordered  their  seniority  restored 
because  he  found  that  they  had  been 
discriminated  against  because  they  were 
white. 

To  me  this  is  a  most  significant  thing. 
It  is  significant  for  several  reasons: 
First,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  white  em- 
ployees: second,  they  had  been  dis- 
criminated against,  according  to  Mr. 
London's  decision — a  copy  of  which  I 
have  before  me — because  they  were  white 
employees ;  and  third,  the  NLRB  appears 
to  have  the  power  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or 
religion  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

If  so.  this  is  a  significant  point,  too. 
If  the  NLRB  already  has  that  power — 
which  its  attorneys  believe  it  has — why 
do  we  need  an  FEPC? 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  statutes, 
which  the  time  available  so  far  has  per- 
mitted only,  fails  to  reveal  the  specific 
provisions  or  language  in  the  statutes — 
but  I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
an  article  published  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  on  March  26. 1964 : 

In  the  past,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  Insisted  that  discrimination 
against  employees  for  reasons  of  race,  color, 
or  religion  is  prohibited  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  have  no  further  details  of  the  case, 
other  than  that  I  have  been  advised  in- 
formally that  the  union  intends  to  ap- 
peal the  hearing  examiner's  ruling  to 
the  full  NLRB  here.  They  have  until 
April  15  to  do  so,  but  have  not  filed  their 
appeal  as  of  today. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  In  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  entitled  "Rules  Firm,  Union  Dis- 
criminated Against  Six  Whites." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RULES    FIRM,    UNION    DlSCKlMINATKD    AGAINST 

Six  WHrr«8 

(By  Prank  Brennan) 

The  Maremont   Corp.   and  a  local  unlvMi 

have  violated   a  Federal  labor  law  by  ms- 

crimlnatlng  against  six  white  Pe«ons   a  N^ 

tlonal  Labor  Relations  Board  trial  examiner 

has  ruled.  _  .„  ,- 

The  examiner  ordered  the  company  to  re- 
store the  seniority  of  the  six  persons,  all  em- 
ployees at  its  Harvey  plant.  ^_„„+«i 

They  arbitrarily  lost  their  departmental 
seniority  15  monOis  ago  when  the  company 
and  the  union  moved  to  Integrate  a  previ- 
ously "Uly  white"  shop,  the  examiner  found^ 

Examiner  David  London  also  ordered  the 
union.  Amalgamated  Local  453  of  the  United 
AutomobUe,  Aircraft,  and  ,Agrlc^tur^  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO.  to 
withdraw  any  objecUons  to  restoring  the 
workers'  seniority. 

London  characterized  the  reduction  in  sen- 
iority as  "arbitrary,  irrelevant.  Invidious,  and 

unfair."  ^  „,^„„ 

"Such  considerations  based  on  race  alone 

are  obviously  Irrelevant  and  Invidious,     he 

said  In  an  18-page  decision  released  Wednes- 

In  the  past,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  Insisted  that  discrimination 
against  employees  for  reasons  of  race,  color, 
or  religion  Is  prohibited  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

But  this  Is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
rulings  In  which  white  persons  were  fo\ind 
to  be  victims  of  discriminatory  practices. 

London  said  that  Mrs.  Octavla  Hawkins, 
chairman  of  a  unit  In  the  local,  had  been 
"deeply  and  actively  involved  In  the  Negroes 
demands  for  racial  equality  In  the  Maremont 

plant." 

"Commendable  as  her  efforts  surely  are. 
he  said    "her  zeal  Ui  that  endeavor  cannot 
permit  her  to  resort,  as  a  representative  of 
local   453,   to  unfair  representation  of   and 
racial  discrimination  against  whites." 

London  said  the  local's  insistence  that  em- 
ployees of  the  central  tool  and  die  shop  lose 
their  departmental  seniority  was  "arbitrarily 
imposed  as  retribution  for  that  department's 
existence  as  a  'Uly  white*  shop." 

He  said  that  the  Maremont  Corp..  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  union's  demand,  "albeit  un- 
willingly," had  violated  the  act  also. 

London  ruled  on  complaints  brought  by  one 
of  the  emplovees,  Hugh  McRoberts,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  reduction  was  seventh  In  se- 
niority among  some  600  workers  at  the  plant. 

The  other  workers,  all  tool  and  die  makers, 
tool  machine  operators  or  machinists,  are 
Kenneth  Morr.  Art  Cellini,  Albert  Pompa. 
Edmund  Nowak.  and  William  Parber, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
fourth  witness  in  this  matter  of  the 
Negro's  employment  status  in  America, 
I  call  upon  Mr.  S.  B.  Fuller,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Chicago  businessman,  who  Is  a 

Negro.  .      ^  ,     J 

On  September  1,  1963,  the  Orlando 
Sentinel's  Sunday  magazine  section. 
"The  Florida  Magazine,"  reprinted  from 
the  U  S  News  &  World  Report  an  inter- 
view entitled  "A  Negro  Businessman 
Speaks  His  Mind"  which  that  nationally 
known  publication  had  with  this  suc- 
cessful Chicago  businessman,  who  owns 
and  operates  a  soap  business  which  has 
annual  gross  sales  of  some  $10  million 
and  employs  some  600  persons. 

The  US    News  &  World  Report  re- 
porter questioned  this  Chicago  business- 


man who  is  a  leader  In  ttie  Negro  com 
munity  of  that  great  city-and  m  my 
S^inlon,  from  the  forthright  responses  he 
made   to  the  questions  asked  hun,  he 
must  be  a  thoughtful,  mtelli^ent  patn- 
otlc  American  citizen— about  the  status 
of  the  Negro  In  America  today  and  about 
the  future  of  the  Negro  In  America  to- 
morrow.   His  answers  to  thequestions 
asked  him  were  most  significant.    I  be 
heve  they  represent  the  thinking  of  many 
members  of  that  race  who  have  given 
STmest  thought  to  the  Problems  tha  ex- 
ist today.    I  quote  some  of  the  questions 
and  answers: 

Question    Mr.  Puller,  are  the  doors  of  op- 
poStrclosed  to  the  Negro  in  America 

^°l^wer  No,  I  don't  tWnk  so.  The  Negro 
hafSLsaSe  rights  that  other  people  have 
In  America. 


Qu'estlon.  Did  you  And  It  possible  to  get 

*^lS4er  Yes,  Indeed.  I  left  Louisiana  at 
tht^Toi  15  years  with  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
Uon  •  •  •  ^  1935  I  had  $25.  and  I  t«>ok 
the  $25  and  bought  some  soap  and  startod 
selling  soap  from  door  to  J°°[.  .  ^nd  f^°^ 
that    $25.    It    developed    Into   this   business 

today.  , 

•  •  • 

Question.  Did  you  find  racial  barriers  dlf- 

^^'SiVwer.  NO.  because  I  sold  my  own  people 
my  own  product.  ^ 

oJestlon.  would  you  say,  then  that  racial 
discrimination  Is  found  among  aU  races? 
""  Answer.  It  Is  a  universal  ^^"^^^  *^^J,*-; 
and  people  use  it.  If  they  can  do  so    at  a 
profit     When  It  becomes  unprofitable,  they 

*°Here"ln  our  organization.  It  pays  the  white 
people  not  to  dls^lnate  against  the  Negro, 
and  thev  don't.  But  the  Negroes  will  dis- 
Smlnate  against  the  white  people  because 
?hev  are  trying  to  get  the  white  people  out 
of  Lme  of  these  weU-paylng  jobs  and  put 
some  Negroes  In  them. 

Question.  In  what  way  do  t^ey  toy  this? 

Answer  If  a  white  man  applies  for  a  job. 
and  If  nobody  else  knows  it.  the  Negro  super- 
^sor  tS?1  not  hire  him.  He'U  hire  another 
Negro. 


Question.  Are    the    racial    demonstrations 

^Tn's^J'-^Sf  demonstrations  have  made 
thf  white  man  know  that  the  Negroes  are 
rtiRsatisfled  But  he  knew  that  In  the  first 
nSi  Beyond  that,  I  don't  think  they  have 
K  any  good.  In  fact,  they  have  done  harm 
in  the  picture  they  give  of  Negroes. 

Question    Do    Martin    Luther    King    and 
ot?ers  of  his  views  speak  for  the  Negro  peo- 

nSl^ef  °No.%hey  speak  for  certain  ^all 
eroTXps  of  people.  If  they  were  speaking  for 
toe  Negro  people  as  a  whole,  you'd  find  more 
Negr^f  demonstrating.  As  it  Is.  those  who 
are  Tmonstratmg  and  "sitting  In"  are  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  Negroes. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Question.  Do   you    find    any    other    Negro 
bxSin^ssmen  getting  ahead  In  the  same  way 

'*':Uwer''i''find  a  few.  but  I  don't  think 
thtrrnough  Negroes  ^re  d°mg  so  b«^^ 
no  one  has  sat  down  and  told  them  of  toe 
JSsslbllltles  of  doing  something  for  them- 
selves. 


QuesUon.  Has  there  ever  ^•'J'  Jf  ^f^ 
knowledge,  any  race  that  h"  8°f^^^^^*22 
in  the  world  without  this  ability  In  business 

•^"^iTer 5fo.  I  never  heard  of  any  racial 
group  in  this  country  that  ^as  able  to  get 
Ihead  without  participating  In  business. 
•  •  •  •  * 

Question.  Have  Negroes  done  everything 
thev  can  do  to  help  themselves? 

Ans^J?r  No.  I  don't  think  they  have  They 
have  faned  t^  go  In  business.  I'll  give  you 
1^  Illustration-  In  Chicago  alone  we  have 
mUllS  of  cS  a"  invested  In  church  prop- 
Sty  I  »^n°^  °^  °°^  ^^'''■'''  '"^  ^''''^°.  w 
St- over  $1  million     But  we  have  not  had 

that  kind  of  money  Invested  In  business. 

Qu'estlon.  can  Negroes,  do  you  think,  con- 
sider themselves  first-class  dtU^ns? 

Answer.  Yes-lf  they  work  at  it^  I  a<»  J 
think  that  you  legislate  quaUty  to  the 
^n  Quality  is  developed  from  wltWn. 
5SSl  doS  think  that  any  law  you  pass^ 
make  me  second  class,  because  I  am  what  I 
am. 

Mr  President,  that  statement  is  so 
right  that  I  shall  repeat  it: 

Quality  Is  developed  from  ^^^^^-^^J 
don^t  think  that  any  law  you  pass  can  make 
me  icond  class,  because  I  am  what  I  am. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

Question.  Did  white  people  try  to  keep  you 

rrom  succeeding?  would    any 

Answer   No   more   than   they   wouiu  ^j 

jr  ir  sf  wrnrsL^-  ^u«  o, 

%^tlon.  Loottog   at  your    <«m   .uoc«* 

what  u  a>e  secret  ot  It?  . 

Answer   First,   a  man  m\i»t  nave   "'"V 

else.  ^,^^^t,-^use  I  realise  that  I  wUl 
UfZ^^  Sore^ri^ybody  else  ^uld 
^'/ have  a  smh-grade  education.  ButJ«t 
,eL^\pald  an^lncome  \a^-.  o-.^iTe 

a  year  unless  he  was  In  buslne^  for  himself? 


o„«,tion   would  you  say  that  today  It  1« 
stlU  ^^iSle^or  a  Negro  with  a  high  school 

'^5S^r'"oT'ye!°irB  still  possible  for  a 
Ne^^Ith  a  Jammar  school  education  to 

sfxi.  ^r-r^^^;^i^i?ss^ 

SSi.^Ur7vrtau?h\t^^  to  seu^nd  h^ 
t^^ng  now  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year 
selling  from  door  to  door.  w«hlnJrton 

Qu^tlon.  WUl  laws  passed  In  washingron 
assure   the  Negroes  the   things  they  really 

H]k\K^i^?rHr\B 

SStrTeSplTinTh:  rr?h  keeraSr^rom 
Th'^^K'yople,  it  IS  becau-  1^'»  -*  *^ 
economic  advantage  to  get  together.       ^ 

Qt'estion.  What  would  be  you^advl^  today 
to  a  voung  Negro  coming  out  of  school? 

Aniwer  My^advlce  today  Is.  first,  go  to 
scW^d^e't  a  good  education.    It's  not  up 
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to  the  teacher  to  see  that  he  gets  it.  It's  up 
to  the  student.  When  a  Negro  child  goes 
to  school,  he  must  concentrate  on  his  work. 

Then,  when  he  comes  out  of  school,  come 
out  with  something  to  offer,  a  talent  he  can 
sell. 

Question.  But  we  hear  that  the  schools 
available  to  Negroes  often  are  Inferior,  that 
they  don't  offer  a  good  education. 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  that  the  schools  that 
the  Negroes  attend  here  In  Chicago  have 
about  the  same  facilities  as  other  schools. 
Anyway.  It's  not  so  much  the  facilities  of  the 
school  that  count  as  the  attitude  of  the 
student. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
commonsense  in  that  attitude  of  this  suc- 
cessful Chicago  businessman,  who  said 
he  paid  an  income  tax  on  more  than 
$100,000,  last  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  know  of  many  other 
Instances,  in  various  States,  that  very 
largely  duplicate  that  story? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  do.  In  the 
very  copy  of  the  Florida  magazine  in 
which  this  article  was  reprinted  there  are 
pictures  of  six  Negro  citizens  of  Orlando 
who  have  made  fine  records  for  them- 
selves, together  with  a  fine  financial 
competence.  I  had  not  expected  to  refer 
to  them  in  detail;  but  I  now  show  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  the  article,  which 
Includes  their  pictures,  together  with 
statements  of  what  they  do. 

The  first  of  the  photographs  bears  the 
following  caption: 

Orlando  Attorney  Paul  C.  Perkins,  a  grad- 
uate of  Howard  College,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  practiced  law  13  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  refer- 
ence to  "Howard  College,  Birmingham. 
Ala."  is  in  error;  I  believe  it  should  read, 
"Howard  University.  Washington,  D.C." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  believe  so,  too. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Because  Howard 
College,  in  Birmingham,  is  a  white  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Incidentally,  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  the  article  ap- 
pears a  photograph  of  a  large  building, 
with  the  following  caption : 

Negro  owned  and  directed  Washington 
Shores  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
Orlando,  Is  the  only  bank  of  Its  kind  in  the 
State.  Assets  have  more  than  doubled  since 
Its  April  opening. 

The  second  photograph  of  an  individ- 
ual, as  printed  in  connection  with  the 
article,  bears  the  following  caption : 

Dr.  James  R.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Meharry 
Medical  School,  Nashville,  has  practiced  In 
Orlando  since  1948.  He  Is  president  of  Wash- 
ington Shores  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation. 

The  Negroes  have  that  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  in  Orlando,  and 
this  doctor  is  its  president;  and  it  is  a 
successful  institution. 

The  third  individual  photograph  In- 
cluded in  the  article  bears  the  following 
caption: 

Lelghler  C.  Maultsby,  owner-operator  of 
Pyramid  Cleaners,  220  South  Parramore,  1b 
one  of  Orlando's  leading  Negro  businessmen. 


I  Incidentally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  remember  that  our 
late  colleague,  Senator  Hoey,  told  of  the 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
institutions  in  North  Carolina  which  had 
been  developed  by  Negroes  in  dealing 
jwith  members  of  their  own  race. 
I  I  know  of  some  in  Florida,  including  a 
lamlly  named  Lewis  which  has  a  highly 
(successful  insurance  company.  The 
^embers  of  the  family  have  become  quite 

fi'ealthy  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
hat  company.    I  could  mention  others. 
The  fourth  individual  photograph  in- 
cluded in  the  article  bears  the  following 
caption : 

Charles  J.  Hawkins,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Washington  Shores  Federal  Savings 
fc  Loan  Association,  at  his  desk  In  the  as- 

loclatlon's    modern    building    on    Vlneland 

load. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  those  outside 
he  South  do  not  believe  that  Negro 
eople  could  have  done  sis  much  for 
hemselves  and  have  achieved  as  much 
uccess  for  themselves  as  they  have  done 
nd  have  achieved  in  so  many  places  in 
he  South.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
here  are  so  few  instances  of  so  much 
uccess  by  Negroes  In  other  parts  of  the 
ountry.    I  do  not  make  such  a  state- 

Jient;  but  perhaps  that  has  happened 
ecause  the  Negroes  feel  there  is  little 
(>pportunity  for  them  outside  the  South. 
The  fifth   individual  photograph  in- 
cluded in  this  newspaper  article  bears 
IJhe  following  caption: 

*■  Photographer  E.  B.  Mitchell,  Orlando,  de- 
Ided  upon  a  career  after  developing  his 
rst  roll  of  film.  He  has  operated  his  own 
ortrait  studio  for  23  years. 

The  sixth  individual  photograph  in- 
dluded  in  the  article  carries  the  following 
qaption: 

J  William  V.  Morris,  assistant  to  the  execu- 
Ipve  vice  president  of  Washington  Shores 
Ifederal  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 


I  On  the  same  page  of  the  article  there 
ik  included  a  group  photograph  of  eight 
Iflegroes.  This  group  photograph  ap- 
I^ears  on  the  last  page  of  the  article,  and 
1|  now  show  it  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
l^ama.  The  caption  of  this  group  photo- 
graph reads  as  follows: 

Some  successful  business  and  professional 
members  of  Orlando's  Negro  community  are 
( left  to  right)  Charles  J.  Hawkins,  Dr.  Isaac 
a.  Manning,  Dr.  G.  P.  Schanck,  Attorney 
Paul  C.  Perkins,  Rule  M.  Hamilton,  Dr.  J. 
Mark  Cox,  L.  C.  Maultsby,  Dr.  James  R. 
Smith. 
I 

So  in  the  fine  city  of  Orlando  there 
are  the  six  Negroes  whose  individual 
photographs  are  shown  in  this  article, 
and  a  total  of  eight  are  shown  in  the 
group  photograph.  All  of  them  are 
Kegro  businessmen  or  professional  men 
iii  that  community  who  have  obtained 
a|  competence  and  have  achieved  success 
a6  a  result  of  their  own  efforts  to  make 
gpod,  as  was  also  done  by  the  Negro 
bjuslnessman  in  Chicago,  Mr.  S.  B.  Fuller, 
Whose  career  is  mentioned  in  the  article 
published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, and  who  was  questioned  so  fully  by 
tne  newspaper  reporter  who  wrote  that 
fijne  article.  His  answers  were  set  forth 
iiji  full,  and  subsequently  were  printed 
iii  large  part  in  the  article  published  in 


the  Orlando  Sentinel,  &s  I  have  already 
stated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  stated,  did  he  not.  that 
Mr.  Fuller  came  from  Louisiana,  and 
had  a  sixth-grade  education? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  I 
also  referred  to  the  case  Mr.  Puller  men- 
tioned— that  of  the  yoimg  man  who,  so 
Mr.  Fuller  said,  had  only  recently  begun 
to  work  for  that  business,  and  at  that 
time  was  earning  from  $10,000  to  $12,000 
a  year  for  himself.  Mr.  F\iller  said  that 
young  man  came  from  Lexington, 
Miss.,  and  had  only  a  bare  beginning  of 
an  education,  but  is  anxious  to  sell,  and 
is  making  good.  I  believe  Mr.  Fuller 
said  he  Is  24  years  old. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  some  of  the  outstanding  successful 
Negro  business  and  professional  men  in 
Atlanta.  Ga.?  I  believe  the  Senator  is  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  went  to  school 
there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  went  to  school 
there,  but  I  am  a  native  of  Bartow,  Pla., 
where  I  still  live. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  any  rate,  I  knew 
the  Senator  attended  college  in  Georgia. 
I  shall  ask  him  if  he  is  familiar  with 
some  of  the  outstanding  business  suc- 
cesses in  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  am. 
When  I  was  a  college  boy  at  Emory — the 
Senator  has  referred  to  that — the  lead- 
ing barbershop  in  Atlanta  at  that  time 
was  a  60 -chair  barbershop  that  belonged 
to  a  Negro  named  Hemdon.  That  was 
the  place  where  I  went  to  get  my  hair- 
cuts and  shaves,  because  they  were  al- 
ways kind  to  me  and  they  were  good 
people. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     And  good  barbers. 
Mr.   HOLLAND.    And   good   barbers. 
Incidentally,  they  have  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  I  think  four  or  five  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Some  of  the  finest 
educators  are  Negro  college  presidents 
in  Atlanta  and  different  parts  of  Georgia, 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  that  is 
true.  It  is  true  in  every  southern  cen- 
ter of  any  size.  There  are  a  number  of 
Negroes  In  every  southern  center  who, 
by  their  own  character,  hard  work,  and 
ambition,  have  gone  up  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess. They  have  done  it  in  an  honorable 
way.  They  are  highly  respected.  In  my 
small  community  of  Bartow,  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  citizens  when  I 
was  a  youngster  coming  along,  and  later 
when  I  served  as  county  judge,  was  a 
Negro  doctor.  He  could  have  made  much 
more  elsewhere,  but  he  chose  to  be  a 
kind  of  missionary  to  his  own  people. 
His  wife  was  principal  of  one  of  the 
Negro  schools.  They  were  highly  re- 
spected. There  were  others  in  the  in- 
surance business,  in  the  undertaking 
business,  and  in  various  other  kinds  of 
business  endeavors  at  that  time  who 
were  making  good.  There  are  more  now 
because  the  town  has  grown. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  if  he  has  had  the 
same  experience  that  I  have  had — and  I 
am  sure  other  persons  living  in  a  South- 
ern State  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences— of  observing  that  people  from 
outside  the  area  have  been  absolutely 
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surprised  when  these  cases  of  high  suc- 
cess were  pointed  out  to  them. 

For  example,  I  grew  up  in  a  smaU 
town     It  has  developed  into  a  pretty 
good  sized  town  now.    But  In  our  town 
tome   of   the  most  successful   business 
people  from  the  standpoint  of  the  type 
and  volume  of  the  business  they  did  and 
the  amount  of  wealth  that  they  accu- 
mulated, were  Negroes.    I  Practiced  at 
the  bar  with  at  least  one  Negro  lawyer. 
There  were  Negro  doctors,  and  N€«ro 
undertakers.     Some  of  the   wealthiest 
farmers  in  our  area  were,  and  are  to- 
day, Negroes.     Some  of  our  best  edu- 
cators are  Negroes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Do  not  leave  out  the 
preachers.    They  have  some  of  the  best 

preachers. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  there  are 
good  preachers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Florida  knows  it  or 
not^I  will  ask  him  if  he  does— that  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  the  average  pay  of 
the  Negro  schoolteacher  exceeds  that 
of  the  white  schoolteacher. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  know  that; 
but  I  knew  that  in  Alabama,  in  Flor- 
ida, and  in  other  Southern  States— I  am 
not  able  to  name  them  aU— the  stand- 
ard of  pay  is  identical  for  the  races.  It 
depends  upon  years  of  experience.  It 
depends  upon  degrees  held. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Very  largely  they 
have  done  for  themselves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  my  State  it  hap- 
pens that  the  Negro  schoolteachers  have 
done  for  themselves  until  there  Is  actu- 
ally a  higher  average  pay  for  Negro 
schoolteachers  in  my  State  than  there 
is  for  white  teachers. 

Mr  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  very  fine  contribution      That 
probably  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  teachers  regard  themselves  as  mis- 
sionaries to  their  own  people;  they  stay 
on,  continue  to  teach,  and  go  on  up  the 
ladder,    whereas    many    of    our    white 
teachers,   as  the  Senator  knows    have 
been  inveigled  by  some  of  the  scientific 
companies  and  others,  or  have  gone  into 
business  as  bankers  or  Into  other  fields. 
I  can  easily  see  how  the  result  would  be 
as  stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr    HOLLAND.     That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  mentioned  earUer  in  the 
debate  some  days  ago.    I  have  been  vis- 
ited   not  out  on  the  street  corners   but 
in  great  seriousness,  by  Negro  teachers. 
I  even  recall  the  name  of  one.  because 
he  has  now  passed  away.    He  was  the 
president  of  the  Florida  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical   School,   now   a   university. 
He  told  me  in  aU  seriousness  that  com- 
plete integration  of  schools  would  mean 
the  death  knell  of  the  opportunities  for 
Negroes   to   become   college   presidente. 
principals  of  high  schools,  or  even  to 
be  employed  In  anything  like  the  same 
number  that  they  are  employed  vmder 
the  present  arrangement  in  the  South. 

Before  I  forget  it.  I  should  like  to  say 
also  that  it  has  not  been  long  since  a 
committee  of  Negro  businessmen  from 
my  hometown  came  to  see  me  to  com- 
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plain  of   efforts  to  force  white  people 

into  their  businesses.    One  of  them  said . 

Judge — 


They  stlU  call  me  "Judge"— 
Judge,  don't  you  know  that  In  our  dance 
halls  white  people  wouldnt  come  in  so  oft«n 
^n  if  it  was  lawful,  except  the  poor  white 
trash  and  lust  as  soon  as  one  of  them  came 
th^:  5?ank  a  little  beer,  and  tried  to  cut  In 
on  one  of  our  colored  girls,  there  would  be 
trouble.    There  would  be  a  fight. 

He  said: 

Judge,  you  know  who  would  suffer  In  the 
lone  nm.  It  would  be  we  people  who  are 
^ing  ahead,  who  have  our  children  and  our 
irandchlldren  around  us.  and  who  ^t 
nothing  more  but  to  continue  to  move  ahead 
gaining  every  year,  as  we  are.  Judge,  we 
dont  want  that  kind  of  thing. 

That  kind  of  statement  comes  from 
the  mouths  of  three  businessmen  In  xny 
own  town  whom  I  know.    TJey  came  to 
express  that  view  to  me.    This  ^  in  an- 
other field,  but  It  concerns  the  same 
thing    The  bill  would  be  a  leveler  among 
the  Negroes  as  It  would  be  elsewhere. 
It  would  take  away  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement for  the  ambitious  ones,  for  the 
capable  ones,  for  the  ones  who  will  work 
and  the  ones  who  have  character-nuid 
there  are  many  of  them  who  have.   They 
do  not  want  any  such  situation  to  be 
brought  about  by  law.      __    ^^     .       .„ 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr    SPARKMAN.    Does  the  Senator 
remember  that  a  few  years  ago  sever^ 
of  the  Southern   States  attempted  to 
have  a  pact  ratified  to  make  Meharry 
College  a  regional  school? 

Mr     HOLLAND.    I    remember    that 
well  '  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPARKMAN].  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  were  all  very  active  in  that  ef- 
fort, because  we  wanted  to  give  to  tne 
young  Negro  students  who  wanted  medi- 
cal education  and  dental  education  a 
better  chance  than  they  were  having. 
This  was  immediately  after  the  war. 
They  could  not  compete;  there  were  a 
dozen  applicants  for  every  opening  for 
students  at  medical  schools.    We  wanted 
Meharry  to  be  greatly  Improved.    The 
only    w^y    we    could   contribute    State 
money  to  the  school,  build  it  up.  and  send 
our  students  there  who  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  upper  crust  or  the  ones 
that  did  get  into  the  white  schools  was 
to  have  a  compact  approved  by  the  Con- 
fess    We  did  our  level  best  to  have  it 
Approved.    I  remember  that  very  welL 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
remember  that  in  some  of  the  heartags 
that  were  held  It  was  brought  outsat 
although  In  different  parts  of  the  coui^- 
S,tee  were  numerous  medlcaschocOs 
wh  ch  theoretically  admitted  both  white 
and  colored,  when  the  jolls jvere  ex- 
amined  it  was  found  that  there  were 
TactlX  no  colored  students  in  those 
medical  schools? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  well  remember  that. 
In  my  earlier  address  on  title  IV  dunng 
tills  debate,  the  education  titie  I  placed 
in  ttie  RECORD  a  letter  from  the  acting 
dean  of  the  medical  school  of  one  of  the 
souttiem  California  State   umversities. 


written  to  Meharry.  asking  that  two  or 
three  of  their  best  qualified  young  peo- 
ple be  sent  to  California,  because  they 
said  they  had  endeavored  for  a  long 
time  to  have  a  Negro  student  or  students. 
Many  had  applied.  A  good  many  had- 
passed  the  mlnlrium  standards,  but  at 
that  time  there  were  so  many  competi- 
tors that  they  could  not  come  out  on 

top  of  the  pile.  .^    „        ^     t 

I  placed  that  letter  in  the  Record.  I 
also  placed  In  the  Record  the  fact  dis- 
closed by  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
showed  tiiat  there  was  only  one  Negro 
youngster  In  the  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  same 
time  that  there  were  16  or  17  at  Howard 
University  and  a  similar  number  at  Me- 
harry. I  also  put  similar  facts  In  the 
Rbcord  In  my  earUer  talk. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.    Does  the  Senator 
remember  that  at  Meharry.  and  also  at 
Howard  University— although  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  Howard,  the  testimony 
referred  particularly  to  Meharry,  be- 
cause that  was  the  one  we  were  dealing 
with— It  was  shown  that  there  were  more 
Negro  students  from  northern  StatM. 
who  could  theoreticaUy  be  admitted  to 
schools   in   the  northern   States,   than 
there  were  in  all  the  northern  schools 
combined?  .        .,, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember  that. 
There  were  several  times  that  number. 
Also,  in  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  compact  should  be  approved.  It  was 
stated  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
doctors  and  dentists  of  the  Negro  race 
in  the  Nation  had  come  from  one  or 
the  other  of  those  two  schools.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  doors  were  com- 
pletely  open   in   a   large   part   of   the 

coimtry _^        ^^     ,. 

Mr   SPARKMAN.    Theoretically. 
Mr   HOLLAND.    They  were  open  to 
Negroes,  but  the  Negroes  could  not  get 
in  because  of  the  severe  competition  to 
which  they  were  subjected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Further,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  remembers  the  testimony 
of  the  president  of  Meharry.  who  Is  a 
distinguished    Negro    educator?      I    re- 
member   one    particular    statement    he 
made  that  I  think  I  shall  never  forget.   I 
shall  try  to  quote  him,  but  It  was  some- 
thing like  this:  "If  you  wlU  break  down 
the  walls  of  opportunity,  we  do  not  care 
about  the   walls  of  segregation.       The 
statement  was  something  to  that  effect. 
He  was  crying  out  for  opportunity  for 
the  Negroes  who  wanted  to  get  ahead  and 
do    something    for    themselves,    rather 
than   the   mythical   something   that  so 
many  people  speak  for.  referring  to  the 
walls  of  segregation.  ,^     f,  ^ 

Mr  HOLLAND.    That  Is  the  situation. 
I  do  not  remember  that  particular  state- 
ment, but  I  have  heard  similar  state- 
ments frequentiy.     I  know  that  is  the 
case     In  tiie  earlier  debate  on  tins  same 
discussion,  I  put  in  tiie  Record  a  state- 
ment showing  tiiat  there  was  not  a  single 
white  student  at  Florida  A.  &  M.,  whereas 
Sere  were  between  2.800  and  3.000  Negro 
students,  and  that  they  continually  turn 
out  great  athletes,  such  as  Bob  Hayes. 
WUUe    Gallmore,    and    other    athletes 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  of  wMch  I  am  a 
graduate,  or  at  other  white  schools. 
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The  Negroes  are  Intensely  proud  of 
their  schools.  Only  a  mere  handful  have 
-  gone  to  the  State  schools  since  integra- 
tion was  permitted  there.  I  put  the  num- 
bers in  the  Record  a  few  days  ago.  I 
cannot  quote  them  from  memory,  but 
I  said  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  what 
the  Negroes  want  is  better  schools,  and 
an  opportunity  to  move  ahead.  Very  few 
of  them  are  anxious  for  admixture  on 
the  social  basis.  I  hope  we  can  give  them 
the  better  schools  they  want.  We  in 
Florida  have  in  most  instances  already 
been  able  to  do  that.  I  hope  we  can  ex- 
pedite that  process. 

I  hope  that  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
North,  where  the  slum  schools,  mostly 
attended  by  Negroes,  are  even  poorer 
than  what  we  offer,  conditions  will  im- 
prove. I  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Conant's 
book  with  respect  to  the  great  improve- 
ment that  should  be  made  in  the  sliun 
areas  of  the  great  cities  of  the  North. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
jrield  further,  I  suppose  he  would  not 
mind  my  suggesting  that  Negro  athletes 
have  fared  quite  well  in  our  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  Bob 
Hayes  won  all  the  speed  races  in  the  re- 
cent invasion  of  Europe  by  oui  track 
teams.  He  is  a  Jacksonville  boy  and  a 
student  at  Florida  A.  &  M.  Willie  Gali- 
more  and  three  others  are  highly  paid 
members  of  various  professional  football 
teams.  I  believe  Althea  Gibson  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  woman  tennis 
player  the  world  has  ever  seen.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Florida  A.  &  M.,  although 
she  is  not  a  Florida  girl.  She  went  there 
from  New  York,  seeking  the  better  op- 
portunities that  were  available  there 
that  were  not  available  in  her  home 
State. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  name  a  few  from  Alabama? 
The  Senator  from  Florida  mentioned  a 
great  track  athlete.  I  wonder  if  he  re- 
members back  to  the  days  of  Jesse 
Owens? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  sprinters  of  all  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes:  and  he  came 
from  Alabama.  Willie  Mays  comes  from 
Alabama.  The  inimitable  Satchel  Paige 
is  from  Alabama.  I  could  name  a  good 
many  other  fine  athletes  who  were  de- 
veloped in  Alabama. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  ablest  Negro 
Members  of  Congress  we  have  ever  had, 
Representative  Mitchell,  who  comes  from 
Chicago,  originally  came  from  Alabama. 
He  used  to  work  as  an  office  boy  for 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  went  to 
school  at  Tuskegee.  I  could  name  a 
great  many  more  fine  and  successful 
Negro  people. 

The  Senator  agrees  with  me.  does  he 
not,  that  when  someone  gets  the  idea 
that  Negroes  do  not  have  opportunities 
in  the  South,  he  is  ignoring  the  record? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  he  is  ig- 
noring it;  but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
are  trying  to  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds  the  educational  standards  and 
opportunities  for  Negroes.  The  fact  that 
a  great  daily  paper  in  Orlando  would 
devote  one  of  its  weekend  magazine  sec- 
tions to  showing  what  the  Negroes  are 


doing  shows  some  sense  of  pride  and 
accomplishment  for  the  community 
which  exists  in  such  cases. 

Anybody  who  thinks  we  live  together 
in  a  state  of  hostility  in  the  South,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  clipping  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  which  was  read 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  prevailing 
in  Ohio,  or  as  indicated  by  the  article 
placed  in  the  Record  showing  what  hap- 
pened in  Harlem  when  Malcolm  X  coun- 
seled the  use  of  bullets  a  very  few  days 
ago,  is  mistaken.  Anyone  who  thinks 
that  condition  prevails,  in  the  main,  in 
the  South  does  not  know  the  situation 
that  prevails  on  the  average  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  It  is  too  bad 
that  that  is  so. 

I  was  reading  from  the  questions  that 
were  asked  by  the  reporter  who  wrote 
the  article  for  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  which  he  put  to  the  successful 
Chicago  Negro,  Mr.  Fuller.  I  continue 
to  read: 

Question.  Will  demonstrations  encourage 
Negroes  to  work  harder,  become  more  selX- 
irellant? 

I  Answer.  No.  I  find  that  the  Negro  today 
idoes  not  have  as  much  ambition  as  he  had 
125  years  ago. 

Question.     Why  Is  that? 

Answer.  I  think  the  trouble  Is  that  no 
jone  tells  the  Negro  that  he's  responsible  for 
himself — being  unemployed.  When  I  was 
'a.  boy,  nobody  helped  us.  You  had  to  help 
iyourself,  and  you  had  to  learn  to  'do.'  You 
had  to  have  the  know-how  plus  the  do- 
how. 
!         •  •  •  •  • 

Question.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do? 

Answer.  I  sold  from  door  to  door.  I 
started  selling  from  door  to  door  when  I 
was  9  years  old.  and  have  been  selling  ever 
plnce. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  some  races  have 

Fiore  of  an  aptitude  for  business  than  others 
r  more  of  an  ability  to  sell? 
Answer.  No.  It's  aU  In  the  desire.  Any 
jtlme  that  you  can  create  a  desire  In  the  Ne- 
gro to  sell,  he's  Just  as  good  a  salesman  as 
anybody  else. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question.  Are  you  generally  optimistic  on 
the  future  of  the  Negro  race  in  this  country? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes. 

Question.  Is  America,  do  you  think,  a  good 
olace  for  Negroes? 

Answer.  America  is  the  best  place  for  the 
i^egro  in  the  world.  America  is  the  best 
olace  for  any  man  in  the  world. 

Question.  Is  the  Negro  basically  unhappy, 
do  you  think? 

Answer.  I  think  the  Negro  is  very  unhappy, 
Jut  It's  not  from  segregation.  He's  unhappy 
because  he  is  unemployed. 
I  Some  of  the  leaders  will  tell  him  he's  un- 
employed because  he's  a  Negro,  and  that  seg- 
jegation  is  the  cause  of  his  being  unem- 
ployed. But  that  Is  not  true.  We  have  un- 
imployment  in  America,  and  the  Negro  is 
4he  last  hired  and  the  first  fired  because  he 
doesn't  do  any  of  the  hiring  or  the  firing. 
j  Question.  What  Is  the  answer,  then,  to 
the  Negro's  future? 

Answer.  Work.  And  not  only  that,  he 
must  work  and  he  must  save  his  money  and 
lie  must  pool  his  money. 

I  am  especially  interested,  Mr.  Presi- 
aent,  in  this  Negro  leader's  opinions  that 
Ihe  Negro  can  get  ahead  in  America,  that 
Negroes  can  consider  themselves  first- 
(^lass  citizens  if  they  earn  the  right  to 
become  so.  that  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress cannot  provide  the  Negro  with  the 


future  he  wants,  that  the  answer  to  the 
Negro's  future  is  hard  work,  and  that 
"America  is  the  best  place  for  the  Negro 
in  the  world." 

I  am  also  most  interested  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  highly  publicized  heads  of 
the  more  militant  Negro  organizations 
such  as  the  NAACP,  the  Congress  for 
Racial  Equality  and  others  do  not  rep- 
resent the  Negro  race  as  a  whole  "but 
only  small  groups  of  people."  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  to  be  so. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  1964  issue 
of  Public  Service  magazine — one  of  the 
Nation's  most  reputable  publications  in 
the  business  field — is  my  fifth  witness  on 
the  civil  rights  bill — and  particularly  as 
to  title  Vn,  the  FEPC  title. 

I  read  from  the  inside  cover  of  the 
March  issue : 

Public  Service  magazine  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  free  private  en- 
terprise system — the  advancement  of  oppor- 
txinlty  and  individual  initiative  as  provided 
by  business  management  of  all  Industries  as 
opposed  to  bureaucratic  or  political  man- 
agement and  operation — prevention  of  Fed- 
eral invasion  at  State  rights  and  reduction 
of  nonessential  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
my  remarks  today  overly  long,  but  I  do 
wish  to  read  two  paragraphs  from  this 
excellent  editorial,  each  of  which  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  inherent  dangers 
in  this  pending  force  bill  title  VII: 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  going  to 
have  to  live  with  the  civil  rights  bill.  In 
Its  present  form,  it  carries  the  threat  of  har- 
rassment  and  injustice  and  terror  which  well 
could  be  as  bad  as  anything  that  ever  was 
conceived  in  Hitler's  Germany  or  In  Stalin's 
Riissia.  The  debate  clearly  points  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill,  proposed  in  the  name  of 
civil  rights,  provides  no  such  thing  for  any 
race.  Instead,  it  expands  enormously  a  form 
of  police  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  quoting 
from  a  magazine  published,  not  in  the 
South,  but  in  Minnesota. 

Regulations  made  by  man  sometimes  have 
a  way  of  Imposing  the  worst  kind  of  In- 
justice on  the  regulated  in  the  name  of 
justice.  Law  enforcement  is  not  always 
Justice.  The  kind  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  injustice  which  can  follow  the  kind  of 
civil  rights  legislation  which  was  debated  in 
the  House  will  stun  the  citizens  of  this  coiui- 
try.  We  could  not  live  with  the  prohibition 
law,  where  we  were  dealing  with  something 
that  could  be  seen  and  measured.  Are  we, 
as  a  nation,  going  to  be  able  to  live  with  a 
civil  rights  law,  which  tries  to  deal  with 
what  is  in  a  man's  mind? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
that  last  sentence  again: 

Are  we,  as  a  nation,  going  to  be  able  to  live 
with  a  civil  rights  law,  which  tries  to  deal 
with  what  Is  in  a  man's  mind? 

I  do  not  believe  we  can. 

That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  when 
we  talk  about  trying  to  figure  out  what 
the  motives  of  an  employer  are  in  hiring, 
promoting,  demoting,  or  liring.  We  are 
trying  to  figure  out  what  is  in  a  man's 
mind. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  the  above 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  Public  Service  Magazine,  March  1964] 

One  cannot  read  the  record  of  the  debate 
In'Se  H^se  on  the  civU  rights  bill  without 
having  deep  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  thii  or  any  other  hasty  action  on  the  part 
of  Coneress  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problems 
o  ?^^!  t^ns^ons.  Debate  in  the  House  fas 
Umited  by  time  restrictions.  Serious  ques- 
tlonTon  both  sides  of  the  issue  were  raised 
and  never  satisfactorily  answered.  When 
implex  problems  of  this  type  were  encoun- 
S m  the  course  of  debate,  the  respor^e 
wl!  either  emotional  or  political  rather  than 
rnvthlng  approaching  hard  commonsense. 

TVve  neoDle  of  this  Nation  are  going  to 
ha^  to^Tve  wl?h  the  civil  rights  bill.  In  Us 
Srein?  form.  It  carries  the  tl^^eat  of  hara^- 
m«.nt  and  Injustice  and  terror  which  weU 
Toum  Ws  bad  as  anything  tl^at  «ver  was 

conceived  In  Hitler's  p^^-f  ^^y  °7,  £  fvjf^f^ac? 
Russia  The  debate  clearly  points  to  the  fact 
fha?  this  bUl,  proposed  In  the  name  of  civil 
rtghts.  provides  no  such  thing  for  any  race^ 
iMtead  It  expands  enormously  a  form  of 
pX  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

ernmen^^^^  the  Nation"  broadcast  on  Sun- 
day February  16.  Mr.  James  Farmer,  execu- 
tive wTcSetary  of  the  Committee  on  Racial 
PouaUtv  made  It  clear  that  the  passage  of 
?h\  civil 'rl^Sts  bUl  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  further  extended  and  massive  dem- 
Sations.  in  short,  the  civil  rlghtebUl 
will  not  end  racial  tensions.  It  w^H  become 
r  vehicle  to  fan  them  Into  a  more  destructive 

force 

This  is  not  racial  equality  or  civil  rights. 
It  is  something  entirely  different. 

The  ridiculous  spectacle  of  school  admin- 
istrators shuttling  Negro  y°i»'^8«*,^"^^''„  °°* 
direction  and  white  youngsters  In  another 
Tn  school  buses  across  a  vast  metropolitan 
Sea  tTpomts  far  removed  from  their  homes 
^establish  integration  of  schools  at  any  cost 
in  money  and  Inconvenience  should  demand 
ISaT  ?ve^rybody  back  up  and  take  another 
Sok.     A^ut  the  only  thing  this  practice  Is 
going  to  accomplish  Is  the  very  ^ nistrat  on 
of  the  youngsters  which  the  Supreme  Court 
said  was  to  be  avoided.    It  Is  a  wicked  and 
S?er   game   played  by   adults  who  should 
have  more  sense.  In  pursuit  of  compliance 
with  rulings  by  courts  which  have  made  mls- 
Skes  before,  and  which  could  be  grievously 

wrong  now. 

Regulations  made  by  man  sornetlmes  have 
a  way  of  imposing  the  worst  kind  of  Injustice 
on   the   regelated   In   the   ^^me   of   Justice^ 
Law  enforcement  is  not  always  Justice     "The 
kind  of  law  enforcement  and  the  injustice 
which   can   follow   the  kind  of  civil   rights 
legislation  which  was  debated  In  the  Hov^e. 
wUl  stun  the  citizens  of  this  country.     We 
could    not    live    with    the    prohibition    law 
where  we  were  dealing  with  something  that 
could  be  seen  and  measured.     Are  we,  as  a 
nation,  going  to  be  able  to  live  wUh  a  ^jv" 
rights  law,  which  tries  to  deal  with  what  is 
in  a  man's  mind?    For  the  true  meaning  of 
civil  rights,  under  our  Constitution,  is  not 
to    Integrate    one    race    with    the    other    by 
matching  so  many  dots  on  a  paper,  whether 
It  be  houses,  or  schoolrooms,  or  chairs  in 
a  classroom,  or  pews  In  a  church,  or  stools 
in  a  restaurant.     This  Is  not  equal   oppor- 
tunlty,  but  a  fraud  upon  everybody,  regard- 
less of  race. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
sixth  witness  against  title  VH  I  call  upon 
the  Chicago  Tribune  which  in  an  editori- 
al entitled  "Pandora's  Box,"  published  a 
few  weeks  ago,  points  out  that  "the  effect 
of  section  7"— they  meant  title  VII— "is 
to  attempt  to  legislate  discrimination  in 
reverse  through  preferential  hiring. 
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As  in  the  previous  instances  I  shaU  not 
read  the  entire  editorial  into  the  Record, 
but  I  do  wish  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  these  three  paragraphs 
which  I  shall  read: 

under  title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  A^t 
"Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  the  Fed- 
eral Gover^ent  endeavors  to  legls  ate  Itself 
Sto  partnership  with  P^vate  business  _  It 
assuiAes  the  power  to  dictate  hiring,  firing^ 
and  promotion  policies  of  business,  and  to 
cancel  business  decisions  In  the^  !!f^^i 

The  policing  agency  Is  to  be  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Comnxlssion  with 
5?^  members,  equipped  with  regional  offices 
and  staffs  of  Inspectors  and  attorneys_  Ac- 
^nn  mTw  be  taken  by  the  Commission  In  the 
absen^fofa^  complaint  by  an  Individual. 
U  is  sufficient  that  one  member  of  the  five  file 
a    chige    against    a   business,    employment 

"^S7eSecrof"the  section  Is  to  attempt  to 
legislate  discrimination  In  reverse  throvgh 
preferential  hiring. 

I  request  permission,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  above-mentioned  editorial  from  tlie 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  was  previously 
published  in  the  daily  Record  by  Rep- 
resentative GEORGE  HXTDDLESTON  Jr.  Of 
Alabama,  be  included  at  this  point  as 

part  of  my  remarks.  oHUnHal 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

w  ™rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ,    _^^ 

Pandoea's  Box 

"Individuals  of  any  race  or  creed  have  but 

one  ?oad  to  social  acceptance  and  economic 

abundance     That  road  Is  the  narrow,  rocky 

Sr^    personal     exertion,     perseverance, 

sJudy  work,  savings,  and  character  building^ 

n^  a  hwd  road.    It  Is  too  bad  that  we  cannot 

pai  aut  that  would  make  the  txave^ 

this  road  unnecessary  for  aU  of  us.     This 

roSi  L^he  only  one  that  leads  to  «e^'-/««P^ 

and  the  respect  of  others.    It  leads  to  good 

5Suan5  understanding.    It  leads  to  economic 

Scu^lty  and  abundance.    The  mere  passage 

omi  will  not  bring  any  of  these  things 

to  any  person,  or  group  of  Persons/'-Rep- 

JSsentatfve  Kenneth  A.  Robeets,  Democrat, 

^^^ntTtle  vn  of  the  flvU  Rights  A^t 

"Equal  Employment  OPP°'-\"°^y;„,;t  .^w 
era!  Government  endeavors  to  legislate  Itself 
into  partnership  with  Prlvate  buslne^  It 
Msumes  the  power  to  dictate  hiring,  firing. 
Sid^romotlon  policies  of  business,  and  to 
cancel  business  decisions  In  these  areas. 

?t  assumes  a  similar  relationship  and  pow- 
ers In  reference  to  labor  unions  and  employ- 
men?  agencies.  It  will  make  Its  own  Judg- 
ments whether  a  union's  apprentice  and 
SeSSeX  policies  are  tainted  by  dlscrlm- 

'""SeVlclng  agency  Is  to  be  an  Equal  ^- 
nlovment  Opportunity  Commission  with  five 
SeSSeS  equipped  with  regional  offices  and 
Saffs  of  inspectors  and  att^rneys^  Act^°^ 
,«oTr  hP  taken  bv  the  Commission  In  tne  ao- 
Se^ofTy^co'^plalnt  by  an  Individual, 
is  sufficient  that  one  member  of  the  five  file 
ft  charKe  against  a  business,  employment 
agencT  or  union.  Any  business  employing  as 
ffw  as  25  persons  will  be  covered  by  the 
4th  year  of  the  Commission's  existence. 

The  commission's  agents  are  authorized  to 
enler  upSi  business  property,  have  access 
to  business  and  union  records,  question  em- 
n°oyees  and  conduct  Investigations  on  their 
SiJ?  determination  of  reasonable  cause^  K 
neSuaslon  by  the  Federal  Inspectors  fails, 
Jb^c'iSlssfon  win  seek  to  enjoin  the  a, 
cused  transgressor  in  a  hearing  before  a 
JudS  or  ^ter.  The  businessman  ,or 
union)  is  not  aUowed  Jury  trial.  If  the 
SSendant  Is  enjoined,  he  thereafter  must 
toe  Sie  mark  or  face  a  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  contempt. 


Although  the  title  addresses  Itself  to  equal- 
ity and  discrimination.  It  defines  neither. 
Its  standards  are  subjective  and  ^ague.  No 
employer  can  be  sure  that  he  Is  not  Inviting 
the  Commission's  displeasure.  As  one  con- 
gressman remarked,  you  may  need  a  Ph.  u. 
to  stay  out  of  the  penitentiary. 

There  must  be  no  dlscrlmlnaUon,  accord- 
ing to  the  title,  based  on  race^  '^Pl?,''."" 
Uglon,  sex.  or  national  origin.  The  bUl  gen- 
erously  provides  that  an  Italian  rwteurat^ur 
does  nof  have  to  hire  a  Turkish  chef  to  cook 
spaghetti,  that  a  reUglous  c°"fK«  ^"^f^.^f 
hire  an  atheistic  Janitor,  and  that  employ- 
ers can  discriminate  against  Communists. 

No  resolution  was  made  of  the  problem  <rf 
whether  the  Harlem  Globetrotters  are  obliged 
to  hire  a  white  forward  or  the  Birmingham 
Black  Barons  a  white  outfielder.  Nor  could 
light  be  obtained  on  the  question  of  whether 
employers  and  unions  would  be  obliged  to 
institute  quota  systems  to  overcome  racial 

Inibalance.  

The  constitutional  authority  for  Congress 
to  control  private  employment  practices  In 
Se  States  when  no  Federal  Job  or  conUact 
is  involved  proved  all  but  invisible 

The  title  Is  predicated  on  appeals  to  two 
constitutional  provisions.  "  appii«  when 
a  business  affects  commerce,  Patching  a  new 
kderal  tent  on  the  same  tortured  ground 
o«:upled  by  the  theoretical  hamburger  stand 
m  the  public  accommodations  section  or 
I?  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizen, 
ie  abridged  by  a  State,  thus  Invoking  the 
14th  amendment. 

AS  no  State  Is  charged  ^Ith  enforcing  wm- 
dltlons  of  employment  in  P^vate  bu8lne« 
which  abridge  the  privileges  and  immunities 
^cimens^'and  aS  In  ^the  Slaugh^rhouse 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  pnv 
lUgfs  protect  were  those  'T^*^^ ^^T^.'^S 
existence  to  the  Federal  Government,  Its 
nation^  character.  Its  Constitution  or  Its 
?aws"  where  Is  the  application?  And  short 
of  JuveLle  laws  and  legislated  conditions  of 
woJk  It  is  not  apparent  where  Congress  has 
^wer  to  prescribe  hiring  practices  even 
SSen  goods  get  Into  Interstate  commerce. 

The  effect  of  the  section  Is  to  attempt  to 
legislate  discrimination  in  reverse  through 
preferential  hiring. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  as  my 
final  and  seventh  witness  agaii;!f^J^^^i^ 
^  of  this  bill  I  cite  the  Tampa  Tribunj 
of  Sunday,  March  29.  which  in  ite  lead 
editorial  entitled  "How  Many  Rights 
Ma^e  a  Wrong?"-after  estabUshmg  the 
prt^ciple  that  "in  a  stable  society  we 
must  be  governed  by  principles  of  law  — 
SiTws  clearly  how  title  VH  would  griev- 
ously damage  that  basic  concept  of  a 
democratic  government  such  as  oure  _ 

The  editorial  points  out  that  surely 
no  outsider  should  be  ^ble  to  tell^ 
owner  or  manager  whom  he  must  hire 
or  promote"  and  then  continues. 

But,  under  this  bUl.  an  outsider  would^ 
The  Federal  Government,  through  a  new 
S'clng  agency  called  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  commission    would  con- 

rwKar-:^n.p=^^^^^ 

Hr  fn  -Xr^s^£ini,X'^r.f^ 
^irL^^h^ss^rss:^^^: 

ertl  court  to  compel  the  hiring  or  Promo^ 
tSn  of  the  complaining  person-with  back 

^^Ind  these  complaints,  mind  you^  are  not 
limited  to  race.  They  could  be  made  on  Uie 
HPLKiB  of  religion.  naUonal  origin,  or  sex. 
?S  woman  cLk  who  feels  she  should  ^ve 
Sd  the  promotion  which  went  to  a  male 
?eUow  wo?ker  might  come  back  from  lunch 
with  an  EEOC  inspector  at  her  siae. 
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The  possibilities  tor  troublemaklng  by 
sensitive  or  malicious  applicants  and  em- 
ployees, under  this  proposal,  are  limited  only 
by  the  number  of  businesses  hiring  as  many 
as  25  persons. 

Mr.  President,  In  that  regard  let  me 
say  that  the  F'EPC  in  several  of  the 
States  started  with  only  the  larger  busi- 
nesses, but  now  In  many  instances  they 
cover  businesses  with  as  few  as  one  em- 
ployee. 

We  have  already  been  served  with  no- 
tice by  the  militant  groups  that  are  push- 
ing this  bill  that  the  bill  is  not  going  to 
satisfy  them.  They  will  be  back  here 
next  year  and  in  following  years  with 
additional  demands.  One  of  the  de- 
mands will  surely  be  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  employees  requiring  coverage 
by  the  PEPC  provisions  of  the  bill.  We 
can  expect  that  as  surely  as  we  are  here 
today.    That  is  one  of  their  objectives. 

I  apologize  for  quoting  one  southern 
writer  and  one  southern  editorial  in  this 
list  of  seven  witnesses.  But  this  one  Is 
so  good  and  the  writer  happens  to  be  a 
highly  liberally  inclined  person,  and  rec- 
ognized as  such  In  our  State.  He  Is  one 
of  our  finest  citizens.  I  felt  I  could  pre- 
sent one  witness  from  the  South  as  one 
of  the  seven  witnesses. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 
Sponsors  of  this  alarming  proposal  tirge  It 
as  a  noble  measure  to  enlarge  the  rights  of 
minorities.  But  they  would  bestow  rights 
on  some,  who  have  not  the  slightest  con- 
stitutional claim  to  them,  by  taking  away 
rights  from  others,  who  have  the  best  of 
claims. 

This  transfer  of  rights  adds  up  to  a  wrong. 
Tt  cannot  be  Justified  by  law;  It  cannot  be 
supported  by  logic,  for  the  sound  reason  that 
men  cannot  be  bound  Into  brotherhood  by 
Federal  tape. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  In  the 
Tampa  Tribune  entitled  "How  Many 
Rights  Make  a  Wrong." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Mant  Rights  Makx  a  Wrong? 

This  Easter  season  Is  a  good  time  to  talk 
about  brotherhood  and  the  rights  of  man. 

Men  should  live  as  brothers.  Unhappily, 
they  don't.  Men  should  grant  to  others  the 
same  treatment  they  would  wish  to  receive. 
Again  and  again,  they  faU  this  command- 
ment. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  begin 
this  week  a  formal  debate  on  legislation  to 
compel  Americans  to  be  more  brotherly — no 
matter  what. 

It  Is  known  as  the  clvU  rights  bill. 

This  measure  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
enormovis  amount  of  misinformation  and 
misrepresentation.  It  Is  not  as  evU  as  Its 
frothing  critics  have  pictured;  and  certainly 
It  lacks  the  simple  virtue  claimed  for  It  by 
self-haloed  supporters. 

But  let  no  one  be  deceived  about  this  bill. 
Its  54  printed  pages  hold  the  most  drastic 
proposal  for  Federal  regulation  of  private 
action  ever  seriously  considered  by  Congress 
In  peacetime. 

A  summary  of  the  bill's  11  separate  parts 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Eight  of  these  can  be  dismissed  from  con- 
sideration. They  either  have  merit,  as  In 
protecting  voting  rights  and  establishing  an 
agency  for  mediation  of  racial  disputes,  or 
they  are  so  oompyaratlvely  harmleas  that  they 
are  not  worth  fighting. 
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Three  parts  of  the  bill  deserve  close  study. 

About  one  of  these,  title  VI,  we  have 
mixed  feelings.  This  would  ban  dlscrlmlna- 
iaon  In  "any  program  or  activity  receiving 
t'ederal  financial  assistance,"  and  authorize 
b  cutoff  of  aid  If  willful  discrimination  con- 
tinued. Its  meat-ax  approach  can  be  chal- 
lenged :  Would  It  serve  humanity  to  stop  wel- 
fare fxmdfl  to  Mississippi's  poor  because  a 
parnett  refused  to  hire  a  Negro  In  the  wel- 
fare office? 

i  Yet,  sooner  or  later,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  to  realize  that  If  they  rely  upon 
the  Federal  Government  for  handout  funds, 
they're  going  to  have  to  bend  to  Washing- 
ton's will  as  to  how  the  money  Is  spent. 
This  provision  might  serve  a  good  purpxDse, 
bi  rousing  our  slumbering  sense  of  local  and 
$tate  responsibility. 

I  TlUes  II  and  Vn  are  closely  kin  In  prln- 
|lple.  They  woiUd  Intrude  the  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  Into  strictly  private 
business  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing 
(Jlscrlminatlon. 

,  They  therefore  represent  a  radical  depar- 

thire  In  national  policy,  which  heretofore  has 

limited   no-dlscrlminatlon  rules   to   Federal 

departments  (such  as  the  military) ,  Federal- 

£Ud  projects  or  Federal  contracts. 

I  Strangely,  the  people  seem   aroused  over 

tftle  n,  applying  to  public  accommodations, 

"jut  little  aware  of  title  vn.  which  covers 

ivate  enaployment.     Yet  the  latter   Is   by 

the  niore  extreme  and  dangerous  pro- 

al. 

We  concede  the  moral  argument  for  the 

ibllc  accommodations  provision.    An  estab- 

hment  advertising  that  it  serves  the  pub- 

• — and  perhaps  drawing  most  of  Its  trade 

from  travelers  on  a  Federal-aid  highway — 

otight  to  serve  all  the  public.    And  doesn't  a 

Negro  family  on  a  long  trip  get  as  thirsty. 

hjungry,  and  sleepy  as  a  white  one? 

But  In  a  stable  society  we  must  be  gov- 
erned by  principles  of  law.    In  principle,  the 
okner  of  a  private  business  ought  to  be  able 
serve  or  exclude  anyone   he  pleases,  for 
latever  reason.    He  may  be  a  bigot;  or  he 
ay  be  guided  by  the  knowledge  that  If  he 
dbes  not  restrict  his  clientele  he'll  go  bank- 
rupt.   Anyway,  the  right  of  choice  should  be 
his. 

If  this  principle  applies  to  cvistomers.  think 
iw  much  more  It  should  apply  to  selection 
employees.  In  the  Intimate  working  re- 
lonshlps  of  a  business,  the  choice  of  a 
ff  can  make  or  break  the  enterprise, 
•ely  no  outsider  should  be  able  to  tell  an 
ner  or  manager  whom  he  must  hire  or 
promote. 

[But,   imder  this  bill,  an  outsider  would. 

tlie  Federal  Government,  through  a  new 
Icing  agency  called  the  Equal  Employ- 
nt  Opportunity  Commission,  would  con- 
ntly  look  over  management's  shoulder, 
would  hear  complaints  from  applicants 
w^o  failed  to  get  the  job  or  employees  who 
lo*t  out  on  a  promotion,  allegedly  because 
of|  discrimination.  It  could  Inspect  the 
Iness  records,  call  a  hearing,  file  suit  In 
leral  covuH  to  compel  the  hiring  or  pro- 
motion of  the  complaining  person — with 
*^^k  pay. 

^nd  these  complaints,  mind  you.  are  not 
^ited  to  race.  They  could  be  made  on 
thfc  basis  of  religion,  national  origin  or  sex. 
The  woman  clerk  who  feels  she  should  have 
hakl  the  promotion  which  went  to  a  male 
fellow  worker  might  come  back  from  lunch 
wltli  an  EEOC  Inspector  at  her  side. 

Irhe  possibilities  for  troublemaklng  by 
sensitive  or  malicious  applicants  and  em- 
pl()yee8  under  this  proposal  are  limited  only 
bylthe  number  of  businesses  hiring  as  many 
as  25  persons. 

i  Sponsors  of  this   alarming  proposal   urge 

as  a  noble  measure  to  enlarge  the  rights 

minorities.    But  they  would  bestow  rights 

some,  who  have  not  the  slightest  con 
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stltutlonal  claim  to  them,  by  taking  away 


rights  from  others,  who  have  the  best  of 
claims. 

This  transfer  of  rights  adds  up  to  a  wrong. 
It  cannot  be  Justified  by  law;  It  cannot  be 
supported  by  logic,  for  the  sound  reason  that 
men  cannot  be  boimd  Into  brotherhood  by 
Federal  tape. 

Senators  Holland  and  Smathers  and 
others  Joined  with  them  in  resisting  this 
legislation  are  therefore  not  defending  a 
southern  prejudice;  they  are  serving  the  Na- 
tion. They  deserve  support  from  men  and 
women  everywhere  who  believe  that  rights 
cannot  be  created  from  a  wrong. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
the  constitutional — or  rather  the  im- 
constitutional — aspects  of  this  bill. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  address  how  the  Supreme 
Court  has  today  split  down  the  middle, 
5  to  4,  on  one  of  the  important  titles 
in  this  bill,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  Jury  trial  must  be  required  in  a 
criminal  proceeding.  There  is  similar 
activity  in  almost  any  field  to  which 
one  can  point  that  is  covered  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  somewhat  amused 
when  I  saw  the  report  in  the  morning's 
newspaper  about  the  20  scholars  of  the 
law  who  said  that  this  title  on  public 
facilities  was  clearly  constitutional,  when 
I  saw  in  their  report  or  recommendations 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  fact  that 
until  the  Supreme  Court  changes  its  de- 
cision of  1883.  this  kind  of  approach  is 
clearly  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  so  held  in  1883,  and  with  only  one 
dissenting  Justice.  Everyone  who  has 
studied  the  question  knows  that  It  will 
require  a  change  in  direction,  a  change 
in  front,  a  change  in  interpretation,  be- 
fore there  is  a  chance  that  that  particu- 
lar title  of  the  bill  would  be  held  consti- 
tutional. Some  of  the  finest  lawyers  in 
the  Senate,  recognized  as  authorities  on 
constitutional  law,  have  dealt  with  that 
aspect  properly  and  fully,  and  I  may  say, 
devastatingly.  I  have  not  heard  any 
convincing  rebuttal  to  their  case  against 
the  bUl. 

They  include  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  ;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  Old  Dominion  State,  the  very  cradle 
of  States  rights,  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son] ;  the  equally  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN],  and,  of  course,  our  leader  in  this 
fight  for  States  rights  and  against  tyran- 
nical government  centralized  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] — to 
whom  I  have  referred  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks, and  to  esich  of  whom  I  offer  my 
warmest  congratulations  on  the  stand 
they  have  so  forcefully  and  so  patrioti- 
cally taken. 

I  Include  in  these  compliments,  with 
particular  reference,  my  own  captain  In 
this  debate,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  has 
made  a  most  scholarly  presentation  of 
the  reasons  why  I  think  the  bill  in  many 
of  its  aspects  could  not  possibly  be  up- 
held as  constitutional,  or  as  supporting 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor, 
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and  that  when  he  resumes  speaWng,  it 
will  not  count  as  a  second  speech? 
Mr  HOLLAND.    I  yield  with  that  un- 

^'Sr^.  Mr.  president.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Hortda  for 
his  most  kind  and  generous  words.  Let 
Se  repeat  what  I  said  about  Ws  f^rst 
speech.  That  speech  should  be  pub- 
l^hed  as  a  textbook  on  education.  It  is 
a  magnificent  contribution. 

mP  HOLLAND.    I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.    I  feel  so  deeply  on  this 
subject  that  I  hope  everyone  who  hears 
what  I  have  to  say  will  absorb  some  de- 
gree  of  the  sincerity  which  I  feel,  and 
some  degree  of  the  seriousness  wWch  I 
fS  if  this  Nation  should  be  forced  into 
this  type  of  legislation,  this  type  of  per- 
fomwice   with   literally   thousands   of 
minions  who,   under  the  Federal  law 
would  go  out  into  all  the  reaches  of  this 
grand  Nation  to  look  over  mens  shovU- 
ders  to  go  into  men's  businesses,  to  con- 
trol their  hirings,  firings,  and  Promoting 
practices,  to  control  their  way  of  doing 
business  in  their  own  establishments,  and 
control  the  question  of  integration  in  the 
schools,  leaving  to  the  discretion  and 
conscience  of  an  Attorney  General  who 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  man— and  we 
have  had  both  kinds— the  quest  on  oZ 
whether  he  should  go  into  a  FederaJ  coiut 
with  a  jury,  and  the  question  of  trial  by 
jury    These  questions  are  so  destructive 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  American  genius  and 
freedom  that  I  could  never  do  less  than 
the  most   in  my  power  to  speak  out 
against  the  Inequities  of  this  particular 

However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  de- 
signed to  enforce  any  existing  legal  right 
but  instead  to  create  a  new  legal  ngnt— 
and  then  to  enforce  it.    Now.  whether 
the  Congress  has  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  create  such  a  new  Fed- 
eral right,  when  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  finest  constitutional  lawyers  m 
the  country  the  Constitution  provides  no 
ba^is  for  it,  there  is  and  n^ust  be  the 
gravest  doubt.     Certainly.   I  have  the 
gravest  doubt  in  that  regard. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  and  certainly 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
newest  of  FEPC's  would  violate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  great  majority 
of  American  citizens  by  destroying  the  r 
freedom  of  contract,  by  confiscating  their 
vested  right  to  manage  their  own  busi- 
nesses and  to  choose  their  own  employ- 
ees—as they  have  for  175  years  since 
this  Republic  was  founded.     In  short, 
this    bill    infringes    directly   upon   the 
rights  retained  in  the  people  or  reserved 
to  the  States  or  the  people. 

But  back  to  my  text,  as  to  employers, 
it  would  deprive  them  of  their  right  to 
select  their  employees  in  accordance 
with  what  they  believe  are  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  business.  Next  it  not 
only  would  greatly  limit  the  right  of 
bu^nessmen  to  manage  their  businesses 
but  it  would  substitute  the  judgment  of 
an  FEPC  agent  for  their  own  as  to  who 
is  best  qualified  to  conduct  their  own 

business.  ,  ^  .  „„ 

Similarly,    the    great    labor    urdons, 
which,  with  industry  and  management 


are  the  backbone  of  our  economy,  wuld 
not  decide  the  qualifications  of  their 
members,  but  would  have  to  accept  the 
SSion  of  an  FEPC  agent  or  else  go  to 
court  at  their  own  expense.  Per^aps  a 
thousand  mUes  away  from  where  the 
complaint  arose,  and  prove  their  inno- 
cence of  the  arbitrary  accusations  made 

against  them.  .  _.  „ 

Moreover,  employees  of  compai^es- 
members  of  labor  unions-would  no 
SSer  have  the  constitution^  right  to 
ch^se  their  associates  or  those  wltti 
whom  they  prefer  to  associate  or  work 
if  this  proposed  legislation  were  enacted 
and  were  upheld  by  the  courts. 

Thus,  the  long  arm  of  Oovernment-ln 

the  untried  hands  of^l^o^^^^  °f  J^g 
aeents— would  reach  down  Into  tne 
States  and  would  displace  the  sound 
decisions  of  employers,  the  judgment  of 
labor  union  leaders,  and  the  Personal 
preferences  of  American  workers  to  as- 
sociate with  whom  they  chose,  which  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
guaranteed  every  citizen  since  1788. 

Advocates  of  this  mandate  which  the 
congress  is  asked  to  enact  mi^e  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  ,FEPC  woiUd 
be    employed    to    enter    into    written 
agreements  with  FEPC  agencies  in  the 
states,  and  to  ^^^^am  from  JPederal  ac- 
tion  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  Federal- 
State  compact.    However,  Mr.  President 
much  more  should  be  made  of  the  fact 
the  Federal  FEPC  would  have  the  power 
S  decfde  whether  the  State  FEPC  ^^ 
exercising  its  powers  effectively,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bureaucrats  in  VVash- 
ington,  and  that  it  could  assume  Jurisdic- 
tion as  it  pleased.    What  this  means,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  right  to  override 
the  State  FEPC's  as  it  saw  fit;  and  I.  for 
one,  would  expect  that  it  would  have 
little  or  no  hesitancy  in  doing  so.    The 
other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  m  case  the 
Federal  FEPC  chose  to  recognize  the 
State  FEPCs  and  to  work  w^th  them- 
although  all  of  us  know  how  inefficiently 
Sid  Sectively  the  FEPC's  in  many 
States  work-this  bill  is  auned  at  only 
one  part  of  the  country. 

So  it  is  clear— when  we  consider  every 
aspect  of  the  matter  of  the  right  to 
recognize  or  not,  as  they  see  fit  and  to 
use  or  not  to  use.  as  they  see  flj-i^the 
machinery   for   the   proposed   FEPC   is 

all  wrong.  .*  w,<<tV.i- 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  might 
be  noted  that  most  of  the  State  laws 
which  have  set  up  State  FEPC's-which 
Ire  today  in  existence  in  27  Stetes-in- 
elude  punitive  clauses  under  which  an 
acc4d  businessman,  private  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  union  may  obtain 
S  by  jury  in  the  traditional  American 
wav  TWs  bill,  which  certain  advocates 
would  ramrod  through  the  Senate,  denies 

that  right.  v,„„r,v 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  feel  happy 
about  a  situation  in  which  we  find  that 
mSt  of  the  States  that  have  ventured 
i^S  this  field  have  at  last  recognized 
Ihe  traditional  and  constitutional  ri^M 
o?  trial  by  jury,  and  expect  to  jontinue 
to  recognize  it.  whereas.  Insofar  as  this 
WllTS^m'ed-and  I  refer  part  cu- 
larly  to  this  title  of  the  blU-there  is  no 
such  recognition,  but.  on  the  contrary,  it 


Is  proposed  that  there  be  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings  and  Injunction  pro- 
ceedings without  trial  by  jury. 

I  point  out^-as  I  have  shown  today  by 
quoting  from  opinions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  land— what  happens  wh^ 
there  Is  no  trial  by  Jury.    I  have  referred 
to    the    5-to-4    decision    of    the    Su- 
oreme  Court  which  prohibited  trial  by 
iury    I  have  pointed  out  that  those  four 
dissenting  Justices  stating  their  convic- 
tions in  a  most  definite  way— In  a  way 
which  I  feel  sure  caused  the  other  five 
Justices  to   squirm.     Nevertheless    the 
judgment  of  the  five  JusUces  out  of  the 
total  of  nine  prevailed. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  such  an 
FEPC   agent,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
earlier— and  of  which  I  have  no  doubt 
there  would  be  hundreds,  or   perhaps 
thousands,  swarming  over  the  country, 
once  this  obnoxious  legislation  became 
law— would  be  given   authority  to  in- 
spect, examine,  and  have  access  to  the 
private  personnel  records  of  companies, 
private  employment  agencies  and  labor 
unions  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  title.    In  a  sense,  Mr. 
President,  and  In  all  seriousness^  this 
has— to  me— all  the  earmarks  of  a  Gesta- 
po tactic  which  I  hope  will  never  prevaU 

in  our  land.  ^  - . 

As  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr. 
President.  27  States  have  statutes  deal- 
ing with  discrimination  In  some  form  or 
other  m  employment.  *.*„„„. 

In  24  of  these  States  the  statutes  are 
compulsory— that  Is,  they  provide  for 
either  cease-and-desist  orders  or  crim- 
inal sanctions. 

Those  24  States  are:  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
Hawaii,  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Massachusetts.  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  Missouri,  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island.  Washington,  and 

The  statutes  In  3  of  the  27  States  are 
declaratory-that  Is,  establish  a  policy, 
provide  for  Investigation  of  complaints 
or  provide  for  conciUatory  mediation— 
but  have  no  enforcement  powers.  J^ose 
States  are:  Nevada.  Oklahoma,  and  West 

Virginia.  *>,„*  t 

Mr  President,  there  is  more  that  i 
should  Uke  to  say  about  this  matter, 
which  I  will  say  at  a  later  date. 

However,  I  close  by  pointing  out  to 
Senators  that  this  is  not  a  ttoe  when  we 
should  feel  very  happy  about  ttie  Quality, 
efficiency,  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  we  should  be  wlUlng  to  vote  to  ex- 
tend Its  operations  to  control  every  busi- 
ness in  the  land;  and  to  have  them  con- 
trol the  hiring  practices  of  all  stable 
businesses  in  the  land,  and  eventually^ 
businesses;  and  also  to  f over  such  me- 
ters as  school  integration  and  all  the 
other  matters  which  are  covered  by  the 

^^Everywhere  I  go  In  my  Stat^and  I 
am  sure  all  other  Senators  have  had 
Xuw  experiences-I  have  received 
^p^alnts  to  the  effect  "Why  /on  t  we 
handle  the  Cuban  situation  differently? 
^Why  don't  we  handle  the  Panama  situ- 
atton  more  soundly?"  "Why  do^it  w® 
^6XB   the    south   Vietnam   situation 
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more  constructively?"  "Why  don't  we 
handle  our  relations  with  the  Soviets 
better?"  "Why  don't  we  handle  things 
in  the  Near  East  better?"  "What  is  the 
trouble  in  Haiti?" — and  so  on  and  so  on 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  at 
all  in  the  handling  of  our  international 
relations  at  this  time  which  would  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing or  even  a  good  job,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  it — in  fact  I  have  not  during 
the  last  several  years. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  such  a  huge 
Federal  bureaucracy  in  the  executive 
branch  that  Senators  who  sit  upon  the 
-Appropriations  Committee — and  Sena- 
tors of  conscience  are  its  members — And 
that  no  matter  how  hard  they  work  or 
no  matter  how  hard  they  try  to  grasp 
the  details  of  the  farflung  operations 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  they  have  very  great  diffi- 
culty comprehending  many  of  its  activi- 
ties. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill 
proposes  the  estabhshment  of  a  new, 
permanent  addition  to  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy— one  which  would  control 
many  of  the  business,  professional,  and 
personal  relationships  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

I  am  not  so  happy  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government,  either 
in  its  executive  branch  or  in  its  judicial 
branch — particularly  in  view  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  5-to-4  decision  which 
would  prohibit  jury  trials— that  I  am 
pleased  with  the  widespread  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion—although some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  do  some  good — includes 
provisions  so  undemocratic  so  unconsti- 
tutional and  so  unfair  that  I  would  never 
be  willing  to  have  the  bill  enacted  into 
law  if  I  could  possibly  prevent  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
TTHs  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  very  able 
and  very  fine  speech,  in  which  he  has 
shown  the  many  inequities  and  the  many 


langers  of  the  bill,  particularly  the  pro- 
losed  FEPC  title  to  which  he  has  ad- 
ressed  himself. 
,  Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  am  glad  he  prefers  to 
lise  the  term  "FEPC,"  rather  than  the 
rewly  coined  initials  "EEOC,"  which  is 
an  obvious  attempt  to  get  away  from  an 
ujnpleasant  name.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
lie  to  make  clear  that  the  proposed 
EOC"  would  still  be  the  FEPC,  with- 
t  any  disguise. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sjenator  from  Florida  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.    Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Florida  agree  with  the  old  saying  that  a 
slunk  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
t^ie  same? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  the  Senator 
f I  om  Alabama  has  offered  a  truism  which 
I  could  not  question  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  briefly 
tc  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  very  lucid, 
cliear,  and  logical  presentation.  He  has 
d(>ne  a  wonderful  job  in  presenting  to 
the  country  some  of  the  real  facts  in 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
h4  has  pointed  out  some  of  the  dangers 
which  would  result  from  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
giiished  friend.  I  hope  that  he  agrees 
w^th  me  that  it  was  not  too  serious  a 
blunder  to  call  one  witness  out  of  the 
s^en  from  the  Southland,  provided  we 
let  the  other  six  come  from  the  northern 
p^rt  of  the  country,  as  we  did.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
th|e  Senator  yield? 

tJlT.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
m;  '■  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  join  Senators  who 
have  commended  my  senior  colleague  on 
th  i  perceptiveness  and  logic  of  the  state- 
m((nt  which  he  has  made.  I  share  the 
vi<  ws  which  he  has  so  ably  expressed  this 
ev  ?ning.  We  cannot  help  but  think  that 
th;  proposed  FEPC,  as  it  has  been  cor- 
rei  :tly  referred  to,  would  be  an  intrusion 
inio  the  life  of  every  citizen  in  the 
Urited  States.  It  would  destroy  consti- 
tu  ional  rights.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  is 
my  colleague,  that  rather  than  giving 
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County 


Persons  of 

voting 

age' 


Alachua: 

White.... 

Neja'o 
Baker: 

White 

Negro    

Bay:  

White 

-Negro 

Bradford-  

White..  

Negro 

Breviird  

White. 

-,     N>«To ."IV." 

Broward- 

White 

Negro ['[] 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Persons 
regis- 
tered ' 


Percent 
regis- 
tered 


30.fiU 
0.898 

3.203 
807 

31.  MO 
4.964 

8.580 
1.345 

58.433 
6.494 

189.517 
27.009 


28.845 
3.678 

3.148 
461 

23.031 
3.246 

4.578 
885 

42.725 
2.335 

143.799 
12. 413 


rights  to  a  few  citizens  who  now  some- 
times claim,  without  much  basis,  that 
they  are  deprived  of  certain  rights,  we 
would  flnd  that  in  the  long  run  the  par- 
ticular section  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  would  have  as  its  effect  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  of  everyone,  ir- 
respective of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

If  the  bill  should  pass,  the  day  would 
shortly  come  when  we  should  regret  ex- 
ceedingly the  action  that  we  took.  Adop- 
tion of  such  a  far-reaching  measure,  in- 
stead of  giving  equality  to  citizens  irre- 
spective of  race,  color,  or  creed,  would  in 
fact  seek  to  give  superior  rights  to  a 
certain  minority  group.  When  we  seek 
to  do  so  in  that  type  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, we  endanger  the  foundations  of 
our  Republic. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he 
has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  that  comment  from  my 
generous  colleague.  I  wish  that  my  re- 
marks had  merited  that  very  gracious 
statement.  < 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Holland's 
speech, 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
provided  that  the  Senator's  remarks  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  mine. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes;  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  my  remarks  appear  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  31,  during  a 
discussion  about  the  progress  made  in 
voter  registration  in  Florida,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  requested 
that  the  voting  registration  statistics  for 
all  the  counties  of  Florida  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  have  just  obtained  this  information 
and,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  voting  age  population  and  regis- 
tration statistics  for  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Not  desig- 
nated » 


94.4 
37.2 

98.3 
67.1 

72.1 
65.4 

82.0 
65.8 

73.1 
36.0 

75.9 
46.0 


3S9 


74 


1.042 


4.159 


County 


Calhoun: 

White. 

N'egro. 
Charlotte: 

White. 

Negro. 
Citrus: 

White. 

Negro 
Clay: 

White. 

Negro - 
Collier: 

White. 

Negro. 
Columbia: 

White. 

Negro. 


Persons  of 

voting 

age' 


Persons 
regis- 
tered » 


3,434 
582 

8,650 
427 

5,174 
820 

0,506 
1.276 

8,163 
1,364 

8,002 
3,123 


4,241 
403 

8.406 
297 

4,080 
470 

7,188 
899 

6,650 
352 

7,885 
1,702 


Percent 
regis- 
tered 


124.0 
69.2 

98.1 
69.6 

96.4 
56.7 

75.6 
70.5 

81.5 
25.8 

91.3 
M.6 


Not  desig- 
nated < 


10 

150 
63 
18 
42 
30 
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County 


Dade: 

White. 

Negro 

De  Soto: 

White- 

Negro.. 

Dixie: 

White 

Negro 

Duval : 

White 

Negro... 

Escamnia: 

White 

Negro 

Flagler: 

White 

Negro 

Franklin: 

White 

Negro 

Oadsden: 

White 

Negro 

Qikhrist: 

White 

Negro 

Qlades: 

White 

Negro 

Gulf: 

White 

Negro 

Hamilton: 

White 

Negro 

Hardee: 

White 

Negro 

Hendry: 

White 

Negro 

Hernando: 

White 

Negro 

Highlands: 

White 

Negro 

Hillsborough: 

White 

Negro 

Holmes: 

White 

Negro 

Indian  River: 

White 

Negro 

Jackson: 

White 

Negro 

Jefferson: 

White 

Negro 

Lafayette: 
White.— 

Negro 

Lake: 

White.— 

Negro 

Lee: 

White- 
Negro — 
Leon: 

White.-. 
Negro — 

Levy: 

White—. 

Negro 

Liberty: 

White. 

Negro. 

Madison: 

White... 

Negro... 


Persons  of 

voting 

age ' 


Persons         Percent 
regis-  regis- 

tered »  tered 


537,448 
76,573 

6,339 
1,343 

2,138 
363 

203.804 
58,430 

76.688 
18,041 

1.789 
846 

3,186 
779 

11,711 
12.261 

1,513 
154 

1,061 
741 

4,196 
1,138 

2,486 
1,621 

6,734 
652 

3,430 
1,180 

5,680 
1.161 

10,007 
2,251 


213,950 
31,114 

6,181 
240 

13, 182 
2,637 

14,087 
5,390 

2.383 
2.600 

1.536 
152 


Not  desig- 
nated* 


30,636 
6,438 

30,363 
4,677 

28,241 
12,322 

4,483 
1.568 

1,626 
HO 

4,380 
3,067 


376,246 
38,810 

4,034 
748 


2,539 
293 

125,994 
30.792 

55.153 
10.827 

1,718 
182 

3.323 
531 

6,964 
450 

1,454 
66 

916 
239 

3.686 
622 

2,591 
716 

5,201 
302 

2,856 
700 

6,122 
621 

9,685 
1,236 

136,960 
17,686 


6,709 
163 

10,364 
1.116 

11.984 
3.602 

2,282 
443 

1,761 
0 

21.989 
1,543 

27.720 
1,805 

20, 310 
5,672 

3,843 
423 

1,079 
0 

4,323 

1,147 


) 


70.0 
61.4 

63.6 

65.7 

118.8 
80.7 

61.8 
52.7 

71.9 
60.0 

96.0 
21.5 

104.3 
68.2 

59.6 
3.6 

96.1 
42.9 

86.3 
82.3 

87.8 
64.7 

104.2 
44.2 

77.0 
54.7 

83.8 
60.1 

90.0 
54.0 

88.1 
54.9 

63.5 
66.6 

109.4 
66.6 

78.6 
42.3 

85.1 
66.8 

95.8 
17.0 

114.0 
0 

72.0 
24.0 

91.3 
88.6 


71.9 
45.2 

85.7 
27.0 

129.8 
0 

98.7 
37.4 


4,044 


County 


1,139 


322 


30 


13 


80 


60 


840 


248 


28 


3 


153 


168 


117 


14 


Manatee: 

White 

Negro 

Marion: 

White...- 

Negro 

Martin: 

White.... 

Negro 

Monroe: 

WTiite.... 

Negro 

Nassau: 

White.... 

Negro 

Okaloosa: 
White.... 
Negro — 
Okeechobee: 
White... 
Negro... 
Orange: 
White... 
Negro... 
Osceola: 
White... 
Ne 
Palm 

White 

Negro 

Pasco: 

White 

Negro. 

Pinellas: 

White 

Negro 

Polk: 

White 

Negro 

Putnam: 

White 

Negro 

8t.  Johns: 

White 

Negro 

St.  Lucie: 

vnaiu 

Negro 

Santa  Rosa: 

White 

Negro 

Sarasota: 

White 

Negro 

Seminole: 

WTiite 

Negro 

Sumter: 

White 

Negro 

Suwanee: 

White 

Negro 

Taylor: 

White 

Negro 

Union: 

White 

Negro 

Volusia: 

White 

Negro 

Wakulla: 
White.... 

Negro 

Walton: 

White- 
Negro 

Washington: 
White.... 
Negro  — 


Total: 
WTilte. 
Negro. 


Persons  of 

voting 

age> 


Persons 
regis- 
tered ' 


Peroent 

regis- 
tered 


42,291 
5,278 

21.001 
9.283 

9,291 
1,783 

25,512 
2,919 

7.064 
2.076 

30,816 
2,007 

2,870 
533 

137,780 
21,771 

11,607 
1,122 

110.342 
20,641 

22.329 
2,391 

255,369 
18, 121 

97,314 
19,224 

13,096 
5,069 

13,771 
4,331 

17,238 
6,627 


14,710 
1,082 

49,533 
4,125 

24,372 
7,050 

5,396 
1,523 

6,409 
2,149 

6,464 
1,724 

2,880 
1,082 

74,209 
11,616 

2,120 
753 

7,968 
1,086 

5,364 
1.021 


2,617,438 
470,261 


82,020 
1,729 

17,201 
6,116 

8,000 
060 

17.036 
2,378 

5,433 
1.232 

21,040 
899 

2,588 
328 

87,430 
7,716 

9,380 
464 

91,788 
8.616 

18,456 
042 

194,680 
7,933 

69.728 
6  701 

8,880 
1,708 


10.422 
1.395 

14,713 
2,318 

11.693 
660 

36.646 
1,230 

14,317 
2,058 

4,800 
807 

6,626 
610 

6,353 
781 

1,001 
6 

56,655 
5,064 

2,239 
487 

7,679 
825 

5,250 
707 


1,899,433 
213. 128 


Not  desig- 
nated * 


77.8 
82.8 

81.9 
65.0 

86.1 
64.2 

66.8 
81.6 

77.0 
69.3 

68.3 
42.9 

90.2 
61.5 

63.5 
35.4 

80.2 
40.5 

76.0 
2&8 

82.7 
80.4 

762 
48.8 

71.7 
84.0 

67.8 
83.6 

75.7 
32.2 

85.4 
35.5 

78.8 
61.0 

74.0 
29.8 

66.7 
29.2 

00.6 
63.0 

103.4 
28.4 


06.1 
45.3 

66.0 
.004 

76.3 
51.3 

105.6 
64.7 

05.2 
76.0 

97.0 
69.2 


72.6 
45.3 


666 


112 


25 


149 


175 


1.082 


U3 


}  1.781 


188 


s,2ia 


661 


10 


50 


181 


114 


724 


233 


16 


14 


627 


10 


poflslble  to  Include  this  group  of 


to  Oct.   6. 
attached. 


designated  "others 
neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans, 
cording  to  race.     It  is  therefore  not 
persona  in  the  percent  reglitered. 


<rrYRE    MT  rresiaeut,  lu  act     people  are  registered  to  vote  ^  Dade 

;ntage  of  registere 
5L4  percent  compared  with  a  figure  of 


Mr.  McINTYRE.    Mr.  President,  to  set 

\e  Record  clear,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
]^l  ?S°"t°ated  <i-mg  the  course  of  the    ^^-^^^^Z!^"^  i>^<^^-0^^ 
debate  that  in  Dade  County  about  800.-     percentage  oi  i^cs">^  ^  _^^^  „  «,r„^c  r^f 


000 


people  have  registered  to  vote  and 


rat'S'e"p\re;y;e  oTNe.r^s  who  are     70  percent  for  whites 


Mr.  HOLLAND.     From  what 


-S- r?.1  ^M^-A^resfltlS:     ,f S.e"s^^oi^iese"«1ires, 


centage  for  the  whites 
tics  show,  the  fact  is 


source 
I 


that  only  419.100     do  not  believe  he  stated  that. 


Mr  McINTYRE.  These  figures  come 
from  the  official  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1960  census,  table  27.  The  registration 
statistics  are  taken  from  a  report  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida dated  October  24,  1963.  The  statis- 
tics relate  to  October  5,  1963.  A  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  is 
attached  hereto. 
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In  addition,  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  State  of  Florida  has  a 
column  headed  "Others,"  which  refers  to 
registered  voters  who  are  neither  Demo- 
crats nor  Republicans.  This  colvunn  is 
not  separated  according  to  race.  It  is 
therefore  not  possible  to  include  this 
group  of  persons  in  the  percent  regis- 
tered. It  is,  however,  a  very  small  num- 
ber as  compared  with  the  other  totals  I 
have  given. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  placed  those  figures  in  the  Record. 
While  he  holds  them  in  his  hand,  I  should 
like  to  check  with  him  that  what  I  am 
about  to  determine  is  correct,  that  he 
will  find  in  Duval  County,  which  is  an 
Old  South  county,  the  percentage  of  reg- 
istered Negroes  to  the  qualified  number 
to  be  much  greater  than  it  is  in  Pinellas 
County,  which  is  inhabited  by  people 
who  have  come  from  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  The  Senator  will  find  that  the 
percentage  of  registration  in  several  of 
the  Old  South  counties  largely  exceeds 
that  in  the  newer  counties  where  the 
newer  citizens  live.  The  Senator  will 
find  that  Pinellas  County,  which  is  a 
very  fine  county,  is  inhabited  mostly  by 
newcomers. 

If  the  Senator  will  now  look  at  Sara- 
sota County,  which  is  the  same  kind  of 
county  as  Pinellas,  he  will  find  that  it 
has  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  Negro 
registrants  than  in  Duval  County.  If 
we  had  time  to  go  through  the  list,  I  am 
sure  it  would  show — and  I  state  this,  of 
course,  from  my  own  knowledge — that 
the  Old  South  counties  in  my  State  have 
proved,  with  possibly  five  exceptions — 
four  of  them  small  counties,  the  other 
one  not  large — to  be  not  only  hospitably 
Inclined  to  the  idea  of  Negroes  register- 
ing to  vote,  but  much  more  so,  much 
more  attractive.  They  have  brought  in 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  Negro 
vote  than  have  the  counties  inhabited 
mostly  by  newcomers. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  why  that  is  true,  because  I 
know  that  in  Pinellas  County,  for  in- 
stance, every  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  qualified  Negro  citizens  come  in  and 
register.  We  have  no  literacy  tests.  We 
have  no  poll  tax  requirement.  Register- 
ing and  voting  is  as  free  as  the  air. 
Yet,  as  the  Senator  will  note  the  facts  are 
as  I  have  stated,  it  all  points  up  to  the 
fact  that  these  problems  for  some  reason 
or  other  are  rather  local,  that  they 
might  get  away  from  the  inertia  of  years 
and  perhaps  of  decades  in  some  places 
more  than  in  others.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  answer  is,  but  the  answer  is  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  the  Old  South  area  of 
the  State  as  compared  with  other  areas 
of  the  State.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  note  these  figures,  because  iJerhaps 
he  has  an  answer  for  them.    I  have  not. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Although  the  entire 
record  of  the  State  will  appear  in  the 
Record,  I  might  give  the  figures  as  shown 
here  for  the  three  counties  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
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Duval  County  shows  61.8  percent  reg- 
istration for  white  voters,  and  52  7  per- 
cent registration  for  Negro  voters. 

Sarasota  County,  which  I  believe  the 
Jienator  mentioned,  shows  74  percent 
registration  for  white  voters,  and  29.8 
Percent  registration  for  Negro  voters. 

The  third  coimty  is  Pinellas,  which 
seems  to  be  a  little  better  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  surmised,  76.2  percent 
registration  for  white  voters,  and  43.8 
registration  for  Negro  voters. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ilorida  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  statements  I 
1;  ave  just  made  are  proved  by  the  figures 
vrhich  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
J>  ew  Hampshire  has  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, because  they  show  that  Duval,  an 
Old  South  county,  is  not  the  only  county 
by  which  this  can  be  proved.  The  par- 
t  cipation  of  Negroes  of  qualified  age  is 
s  zably  greater  than  It  is  in  the  very  fine 
new  counties.  What  the  answer  is,  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  else 
knows,  either.  But  I  do  know  that  there 
H  absolutely  no  restraint  imposed  upon 
ctizens  of  Pinellas  and  Sarasota  Coun- 
ties. There  Is  every  invitation,  oppor- 
mity,  and  encouragement  to  partlci- 
ite.  They  have  not  done  so.  The  only 
ling  I  have  been  able  to  gain  by  way  of 
conclusion  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
)mething  that  Is  not  determinable  by 
ly  mathematical  rule  or  formula. 
It  must  depend  upon  individual  habit 
group  habit  in  the  various  commu- 
Itles.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  It 
jrtainly  shows  that  there  is  not  the  dis- 
mragement  in  the  Old  South  counties 
w^hlch  Is  sometimes  attributed  to  us  Inci- 
dent to  the  participation  of  Negroes  in 
our  affairs. 

1 1  notice  the  totals  of  the  Negroes  regis- 
tered to  vote  In  our  State,  and  I  am 
hiappy  to  state  that  In  1937  when  I  was  a 
State  Senator,  I  joined  In  eliminating  the 
p)t)ll  tax.  We  have  gone  27  years  without 
tl^at,  and  also  27  years  without  any  lit- 
eracy tests.  I  do  not  know  how  large  a 
percentage  of  Negroes  have  not  qualified 
to  vote,  but  the  places  where  the  largest 
percentages  have  qualified  is  In  the  Old 
South  counties.  That  Is  the  point  I  am 
making,  because  I  have  examined  this 
situation  more  frequently  in  the  past. 
I  Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  record  Indi- 
cates 213,128  Negroes  registered  to  vote 
Irt  excess  of  200,000,  the  overall  percent- 
age being  45.3.  Would  not  the  Senator 
fijom  Florida  agree  that  apparently  fur- 
ther Inducements  and  further  efforts  are 
needed  in  order  to  Increase  registration 
among  Negro  voters? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  not  say  that 
I  Iwould  agree  that  there  Is  any  further 
Iniducement  needed  from  the  standpoint 
oH  legal  machinery,  because  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  Inhibition  In  any  of  the 
sitable  counties  of  the  State  I  represent. 
I  have  freely  admitted  that  there  are 
P()sslbly  five  counties  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  have  made  no  start 
tofward  some  kind  of  registration,  where 
thjere  has  been  practically  no  registration. 
;In  Gadsden  County  registration  began 
al^out  6  years  ago.  I  believe  there  must 
b0  500  or  600  registrants  now.    But  that 


does  not  seem  to  work  out  by  any  mathe- 
matical rule  that  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish. Except  In  the  four  or  five 
coimtles  to  which  I  have  referred,  there 
is  every  invitation,  every  encouragement, 
every  expressed  hope  that  Negroes  will 
register  and  vote.  Why  they  do  not 
vote,  why  they  have  not  done  so  in  a 
greater  degree,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
Perhaps  it  will  take  years  to  overcome 
the  Inertia  of  decades  of  nonparticipa- 
tion.  Perhaps  the  population  is  more 
floating  in  some  areas  than  it  is  in  others. 

I  do  not  know;  but  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  that  it  is  a  pretty  good 
record,  and  it  shows  that  certainly  the 
Old  South  counties  have  been  most  gen- 
erous in  their  treatment  of  Negro  regis- 
trants. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  want  to  ad- 
mit that  it  is  a  good  record,  when  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  Negroes  are  reg- 
istered to  vote.  However,  I  take  it,  with- 
out having  specific  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  that  perchance  Florida  has 
done  somewhat  better  in  this  respect 
than  some  of  the  other  Southern  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  percent- 
age of  whites  who  qualified? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.    In  all;  in  toto? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Seventy-two  and 
one-half  percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
placed  his  finger  on  a  situation  that  is 
different  in  Florida  than  it  is  anywhere 
else.  It  happens  that  we  are  new  in  this 
regard.  When  I  was  elected  Grovemor 
of  Florida,  there  were  fewer  than  2  mil- 
lion people  hving  in  Florida,  according 
to  the  1940  census.  To  be  exact,  the 
figure  was  1.9  million.  Today  it  is  6 
million.  A  vast  number  of  people,  both 
white  and  colored,  do  not  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  matter  of  registration  and 
voting. 

I  believe  that  is  rather  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  white  people 
are  concerned,  only  about  72  percent  are 
registered  in  a  State  that  has  no  poll 
tax,  no  literacy  test,  no  inhibition  of 
any  sort  against  any  citizen  who  is  of 
requisite  age  and  mentality  and  seeks  to 
vote. 

It  means  that  with  a  State  which  Is 
as  fast  growing  as  our  State,  the  same 
rules  do  not  apply  that  apply  in  the  State 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  where  I  believe  the  popu- 
lation is  much  more  indigenous  and 
much  more  constant.  The  situation  is 
not  the  same  there  as  it  Is  in  Florida, 
with  its  vast  movement  and  its  fast- 
growing  population. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  introduced  this  subject.  I 
also  appreciate  his  compliment  to  me  In 
waiting  until  I  obtained  the  floor. 


INTEGRITY  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
SYSTEM— DELAYED  PROMOTION 
OF  N.  BATTLE  HALES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  maintain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
fairness  and  impartiality  of  the  admin- 
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Istration  of  our  laws  Is  the  integrity  ol 
our  civil  service  system.  Taxpayers 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  those 
whose  salaries  they  pay  wlU  perform 
their  duties  objectively  and  without  re- 
gard to  partisan  political  considerations. 
In  turn,  our  faithful  civil  service  em- 
ployees must  be  assured  that  their  sta- 
tus, their  ratings,  their  assignments,  and 
their  promotions  will  be  stricUy  on  merit 
and  without  regard  to  partisan  political 
considerations.  Without  such  assur- 
ance, our  time-tested  civil  service  system 
will  break  down,  and  along  with  it  will 
go  public  confidence. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  noted  with  dismay 
the  article  appearing  in  the  April  2  is- 
sue of  the  Des  Moines  Register  by  the 
able  Washington  reporter,  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff.    The  article  states: 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  Is 
holding  up  the  promotion  of  N.  Battle  Hal«, 
an  Agriculture  Department  employee  who 
testified  that  there  was  "favoritism  In  the 
Blllle  Sol  Estes  case. 

The  article  points  out  that  Mr.  Hales 
has  been  denied  an  automatic  "in-grade 
promotion"  pending  completion  of  the 
McClellan  investigating  subcommittee 
report  on  its  investigation  of  the  Sol  Estes 
case  These  "in-grade  promotions  are 
automatic,  and  the  only  justification  for 
holding  them  up  or  denying  them  would 
be  where  the  employee  concemedhad 
engaged  in  "improper  activities".  TJiere 
is  nothing  at  aU  to  show  that  Mr  Hales 
has  engaged  in  any  such  activit  es. 
He  has  merely  continued  to  do  his  JOD 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Of  course,  as  would  be  expected,  he 
has  testified  before  a  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  concern- 
ing his  knowledge  of  matters  before  the 
committee.    It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  testified  to  the  best  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge,   information,   and   belief.     If   he 
committed  perjury  or  engaged  in  other 
Improper  conduct  before  the  committee, 
or  If.  for  example,  he  had  claimed  the 
fifth  amendment  privUege.  as  was  done 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  during  its  investi- 
gation of  the  Bobby  Baker  affair,  one 
might    expect    an   automatic    In-grade 
promotion  to  be  denied.    But  there  is 
nothing  at  aU  to  Indicate  that  Mr.  Hales 
ever  did  any  such  thing  at  all. 

What  Mr.  Hales  did  was  to  give  his 
version  of  the  truth  of  whether  or  not 
"favoritism"  was  extended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  BUlie  Sol 
Estes,  under  this  administration.  He 
testified  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
have  access  to  his  office  records  and 
other  records  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
favoritism. 

According  to  the  Register  article,  Mr. 
Hales  first  received  a  notification  that 
he  would  receive  his  automatic  in-grade 
promotion.  Then  a  second  notice  was 
received,  rescinding  the  first  notice  and 
advising  that  no  promotion  would  be 
forthcoming  pending  the  report  of  the 
McClellan  investigating  committee. 

Such  treatment  of  Mr.  Hales  recalls 
the  denials  by  Secretary  Freeman  in 
1962,  at  the  time  when  the  Sol  Estes 
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case  broke,  that  there  was  any  evidence 
that  Mr.  Sol  Estes  received  special  fa- 
vors from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
No  one  is  saying  that  Secretary  Free- 
man knew  of  any  such  evidence.  How- 
ever. If  there  was  such  evidence,  and  if 
Mr.  Hales  could  put  his  finger  on  It.  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  Secretary 
and  other  USDA  officials  acting  under 
his  orders  would  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  it  and  bring  It  to  light. 

This  shabby  treatment  of  Mr.  Hales. 
without  any  justifiable  explanation,  now 
compounds  the  allegation  of  favoritism. 
It  lends  credence  to  suspicion  that 
favoritism  was  Indeed  extended,  and, 
worst  of  aU,  that  any  civil  service  em- 
ployee who  cooperates  in  disclosing  this 
fact  does  so  under  threat  of  retaliation 
by  those  of  his  superiors  who  are  wor- 
ried over  what  the  evidence  would  dis- 
close. 

I  note  that  the  dlstlngxiished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Govermnent  Oper- 
ations and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  LMr.  McClellan]  ,  is 
in  the  Chamber.    I  hope  that  his  sub- 
committee will  take  account  of  this  sit- 
uation, because  I  am  quite  sure  that  any 
Senate     committee     or     subcommittee 
which  notes  a  possible  retaliation  by  the 
Federal  Government  against  one  of  its 
witnesses,  especially  a  time-tested  civil 
service  employee,  would  probably  want 
to  be  sure  that  there  was  not  a  repetition 
of  such  an  Incident,  lest  It  deprive  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  of 
obtaining  information  which  they  need 
from  our  civil  service  employees  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  duties. 

I  suggest  that  the  Integrity  of  the  civil 
service  demands  that  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  April  2,  1964,  issue 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  entitled  "Tes- 
tified on  Estes.  Denied  a  Promotion,' 
along  with  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  May   7. 
1962,   entitled   "Freeman   Backs   Estes 
Probe;    Unaware    of    Any   Favors.   He 
Says,"  an  article  appearing  in  the  May  8, 
1962,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Freeman  Denies  Chaise  of  Fa- 
voritism for  Estes,"  and  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on  May 
5,  1962,  entitled  "Agriculture  Aids  Call 
It  a  Lie,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr.  2,  1964] 
Testified  on  Estes,  Denied  a  Promotion- 
Told  Senate  Group  of  Favoritism 


other  top  offlclals  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture m  1962.  when  he  went  before  the 
McClellan  subcommittee  and  testified  that 
PecoB,  Tex.,  financier  Estes  had  received  fav- 
ored treatment  from  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

Hales  was  a  $14,000-a-year  assistant  to 
■Emery  (Red)  Jacobs,  a  deputy  administrator 
In  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  Service,  at 
the  time  that  the  Estes  case  broke  In  late 
March,  1962.  ^       ^ 

Hales  has  received  the  regular  pay  boosts 
provided  by  Congress,  but  has  received  no 
other  promotions. 

On  March  15.  Hales  was  due  to  have  re- 
ceived an  automatic  promotion  from  914,965 
to  $15,415  a  year  that  ctxnes  with  specific 
term  of  service  within  his  civil  service  grade. 

There  was  first  a  notification  that  he  would 
receive  the  promotion,  then  a  notification 
that  he  would  not  be  given  the  promotion 
until  the  Bstes  report  1b  completed. 


(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C— Agriculture  Secretary 
Orvllle  Freeman  Is  holding  up  the  promotion 
of  N  Battle  Hales,  an  Agriculture  Department 
employee  who  testified  that  there  was  favori- 
tism in  the  BUlle  Sol  Estes  case. 

It  was  learned  Wednesday  that  Hales,  a 
$14,965-a-year  employee,  has  been  denied 
what  Is  usually  an  automatic  "In-grade  pro- 
motion" pending  the  McCleUan  Investigating 
subcommittee  report  on  the  Estes  Investiga- 
tion. 

OmCIALS    ANGBT 

Hales  inctirred  the  wrath  of  Secretary  Free- 
man, Under  Secretary  Charles  S.  Murphy  and 


MUNDT   COMMENT 

Senator  Karl  Mttndt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  said  Wednesday  that  he  Is  "con- 
cerned over  these  reports  that  Mr.  Hales  has 
not  received  a  promotion  that  1b  supposed  to 
be  automatic. 

"Mr.  Hales  was  a  very  useful  witness  be- 
fore the  McClellan  subcommittee.  He  was 
not  \inder  Investigation  for  any  questionable 
actions  In  connection  with  the  BUlle  Sol 
Estes  case.  Mr.  Hales  came  before  the  com- 
mittee to  testify  aa  a  loyal  Government  em- 
ployee." ^  „^ 

There  was  testimony  that  Jacotos,  a  pout- 
IcaJ  and  social  friend  of  Estes,  had  gone  on  a 
shopping  spree  with  Estes  at  the  Nelxnan- 
Marcvis  Department  Store  In  Dallas.  A  sales- 
man testified  that  Jacobs  boxight  more  than 
$1,000  worth  of  clothes.  Including  three  1245 
suits,  and  paid  for  them  with  cash  after 
walking  into  a  fitting  room  with  Estes. 

Hales  testified  that  he  knew  that  Jacobs 
had  tried  to  favor  Estes  on  a  large  cotton  al- 
lotment that  was  worth  more  than  $600,000 
to  Estes. 

TRIED  TO  RBPORT 

Hales  had  said  he  was  suspicious  of  Jacobs 
and  knew  Jacobs  and  Murphy  had  been 
friendly  to  Estes,  and  tried  to  see  Secretary 
Freeman  on  April  16,  1962,  to  make  a  report. 

Instead  of  being  permitted  to  see  Freeman, 
Hales  was  sent  to  talk  to  FBI  agents,  he  said, 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  t>arred  him 
from  access  to  his  office  records  and  other 
records  he  needed  to  demonstrate  the  favor- 
itism. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  7,  1962] 
Fiuxman  Backs  Estes  Probe — Unaware  or 
Ant  Favors,   H«   Sats 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  said  to- 
day he  knew  of  no  Instances  where  Indicted 
Texas  financier  Blllle  Sol  Estes  had  received 
any    favors    from    Agriculture    Department 
officials. 

Mr.  Freeman  also  told  a  packed  first  press 
conference  devoted  to  the  Estes  case  that 
there  had  been  no  suggestions  of  pressxire 
from  any  quarter  at  any  time  to  soft  pedal 
the  Estes  Investigation.  He  said  he  woiild 
violently    reject   such   pressure    If   it   were 

made.  , 

"If  anything  Is  wrong  In  this  Department.' 
he  said,  "believe  me  I  want  to  know  it." 


TALKS  WITH  JOHNSON 

He  volimteered  the  Information  that  after 
a  charge  was  made  that  Vice  President  John- 
son was  Involved  in  the  appointment  of 
Estes  to  the  National  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, he  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Johnson. 

The  Vice  President  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appointment.  Mr.  Freeman  said. 
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He  said  be  also  bad  discussed  tbe  case 
wltb  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  aids  to  tbe  President  and  bad  men- 
tioned It  In  passing  to  President  Kennedy, 
blmsell. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  be  was  told  that  "we 
should  continue  to  Investigate  vigorously 
and  act  promptly." 

While  the  press  conference  lasted  about 
90  minutes,  compared  with  one  last  Friday 
that  continued  for  4  hours,  it  covered  much 
of  tbe  same  ground. 

RETAINS  COMPOSUBE 

As  questions  flew  hot  and  fast  and  some- 
times angrily  Mr.  Freeman  maintained  his 
composure,  but  commented  at  one  point: 

"This  Is  getting  ballooned  out  of  all  pro- 
pcHTtlons.  We  are  conducting  a  full  in- 
vestigation and  so  far  all  that  has  come 
to  light  is  that  three  employees  possibly 
received  favors  from  Estes  and  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  the  three  did  anything 
for  Estes. 

The  three  be  referred  to  were  James  T. 
Ralph,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture now  In  training  to  go  to  the  Philippines 
as  an  agricultural  attach*;  Emery  E.  Jacobs, 
who  resigned,  and  William  E.  Morris,  flred 
when  he  failed  to  make  himself  available 
for  questioning  by  the  Department  about 
the  case. 

Asked  why  he  was  Instnmiental  in  get- 
ting Mr.  Jacobs'  resignation,  but  had  not 
asked  Mr.  Ralph  to  resign,  Mr.  Freeman  said 
Mr.  Ralph  appeared  voluntarily  before  a 
Texas  board  of  inquiry  and  Mr.  Jacobs  had 
not. 

Reporters  noted  that  on  the  day  Mr.  Jacobs 
resigned,  it  was  not  yet  known  that  he  would 
not  appear  before  the  Inquiry  board.  Mr. 
Freeman  said  there  was  a  matter  of  degree 
between  the  two  cases. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  he  said.  It  was 
clear  that  he  made  extensive  pxircbases  while 
with  Mr.  Estes  in  Dallas.  On  the  other  band, 
he  said,  Mr.  Ralph  denied  ever  buying  any- 
thing and  said  he  had  merely  tried  on  some 
clothes  as  he  wandered  with  Estes  through 
the  most  fashionable  department  store  In  tbe 
Southwest. 

TTMDEB  TBI  PSOBB 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  the  FBI  was  investi- 
gating Mr.  Ralph's  Texas  testimony  and  a 
decision  on  Mr.  Ralph's  future  will  await 
the  FBI  report.  He  said  Mr.  Ralph  is  not  in 
an  "operational  capacity"  at  this  time  be- 
cause he  Is  training  for  Ills  Philippine  assign- 
ment and  added  that  "I'm  not  in  the  business 
of  cashiering  people  because  somebody  writes 
a  story." 

Asked  why  Estes  was  appointed  to  the 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  he  said  there 
was  no  indication  of  trouble  In  July  1961, 
when  the  appointment  was  made.  In  No- 
vember, he  continued,  the  committee  was 
reconstituted  under  a  new  law  with  the  same 
people.  At  that  time,  a  report  came  from 
tbe  oflSce  of  personnel  calling  attention  to 
questions  raised  by  the  general  counsel's 
office  about  cotton  allotment  transfers  In- 
volving Estes. 

I^WTZSS'  QUAKREL 

"Since  the  allotment  business  was  a  law- 
yers' quarrel  and  didn't  Involve  any  criminal 
penalties,"  Mr.  Freeman  said,  "there  seemed 
no  reason  to  remove  Estes  trozn  the  commit- 
tee." 

Asked  to  comment  on  Republican  demands 
for  a  full  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  Secretary  re- 
plied: 

"What  would,  you  expect  them  to  do?  The 
only  thing  that  s\irprlsed  me  Is  that  they 
called  Elsenhower  flrst." 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  In  looking  back, 
he  could  say  that  the  Department  investiga- 


lon  and  consequent  cancellation  of  more 
lan  3,000  acres  allotted  Estes  in  1961  to  grow 
iotton  under  a  control  program  could  have 
ieen  handled  more  expeditiously.  The  De- 
partment has  held  that  tbe  allotments  had 
^en  obtained  by  Estes  in  an  illegal  manner 
rom  farmers  who  had  been  piished  off  their 
irms  by  Government  agencies  under  the 
Ight  of  eminent  domain. 

IN  BETTXB  POSITION 

He  contended,  however,  that  tbe  Depart- 
ent  will  be  In  a  much  firmer  position  when 
e  cancellation  of  the  cotton  allotments  is 
ught  out  in  the  court  because  the  Depart- 
ent  can  show  that  it  bent  over  backward 
give  Estes  and  other  recipients  of  the  al- 
Ibtments  every  opportunity  to  prove  the  al- 
lotments were  proper  before  tbe  Department 
aanceled  them. 

Estes,  at  37,  had  built  a  west  Texas  business 
empire  involving  huge  cotton  holdings  and 

Israge  of  Government  grain. 
Last  month,  be  was  indicted  by  a  Federal 
and  Jury  on  charges  of  fraud  which  alleged 
t^e   sold    chattel   mortgages   on   nonexistent 
ftertillzer  tanks. 

Much  of  tbe  conference  centered  on  tbe 
3stes  cotton  allotments.  These  allotments 
ad  been  leased  by  Estes  from  farmers  to 
hom  he  claimed  to  have  sold  farms  after 
ey  had  lost  their  original  land  iinder  Oov- 
nment  purchases.  A  Department  investi- 
glatlon  last  fall  led  to  an  opinion  by  the 
Department  General  Counsel  that  the  Estes 
optton  plan  was  not  a  bona  fide  sale  of  farms, 
but  a  scheme  to  acquire  allotments  in  vlola- 
t  ion  of  law. 

"I  wish  to  emphasize  that  tbe  Government 
hasn't  lost  a  dime — not  a  single  dime  to 
Estes,"  he  said.  "This  cannot  be  said  for 
spme  of  the  big  finance  companies  which 
apparently  have  lost  millions  to  Estes.  The 
Department  could  have  come  out  much 
vforse." 

Asked  If  he  knew  Estes  himself,  the  Secre- 
ry  replied  that  as  he  recalled,  he  met  Estes 
tslde  his  door  once  when  Estes  and  a  law- 
r  came  to  talk  about  the  cotton  allotments. 
I  might  recognize  him  from  his  picture," 
|e  said  with  a  smile,  "I'm  sxire  I'll  never  for- 
t  the  name." 


(^om  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1962] 
FREEMAN  Denies  Charge  or  Favoritism  for 
ESTBs — Secretary  Gives  Finding  in  Cotton 
Case — Sats  He'll  Press  Inquiry 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  D.C. — Secretary  Orvllle  L. 
Rreeman  said  today  there  was  "no  evidence" 
that  Billie  Sol  Estes  had  received  special  fa- 
vors from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  there  has  been  no 
ptessure  to  drop  or  soften  an  investigation  of 
the  case  of  the  37-year-old  west  Texas  land, 

lain,  cotton,  and  fertilizer  dealer  who  has 

ten  Indicted  for  fraud. 

:"I  would  violently  reject  any  pressure,"  be 
asserted. 

I  The  Secretary,  at  a  news  conference  called 
to  deal  with  the  case,  denied  charges  of  fa- 
voritism. It  was  his  flrst  major  statement 
o|i  the  case  and  the  flrst  time  he  has  pmb- 
llily  submitted  to  questioning  since  it  broke 
li^  March. 

jMeanwhUe,  House  Republicans  sought  to 
speed  congressional  Investigations  of  Mr. 
Eftes  and  the  Department.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reiau  of  Investigation  is  also  conducting  an 
investigation  at  Mr.  Freeman's  request. 

In  the  Senate,  John  J.  Williams,  Repub- 
lifcan,  of  Delaware,  disclosed  that  Attorney 
Oeneral  Will  Wilson,  of  Texas,  had  told  Sec- 
retary Freeman  of  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween Mr.  Estes  and  unnamed  members  of 
tlie  Department. 


In  a  letter  dated  May  4,  the  Senator  said, 
Mr.  Wilson  wrote  he  had  additional  evidence 
of  such  a  relationship,  which  he  could  not 
disclose  except  in  a  court  proceeding.  The 
letter  said  the  Inform^atlon  could  be  obtained 
by  your  own  investigators  or  by  a  congres- 
sional committee,  the  Senator  added. 

Representative  Bob  Wilson,  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  congressional 
committee,  charged  tonight  that  "a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress,  dominated  by  an 
all-powerful  Executive,  is  dragging  its  feet, 
and  Secretary  Freeman  is  noit  helping  by  his 
efforts  to  whitewash  his  Department's  role." 

"Either  the  Agriculture  Dei>artment  is 
completely  Incompetent  or  totally  naive  In 
allowing  someone  like  Estes  the  special  priv- 
ilege of  putting  up  token  collateral  against 
what  should  have  been  submitted,"  he  said. 

He  referred  to  Mr.  Estes"  bond  of  "only 
$700,000"  on  his  storage  of  Oovemment- 
owned  grain. 

While  the  case  is  Important,  the  Secretary 
said,  it  has  been  "ballooned  out  of  all  impor- 
tance." He  noted  three  "possible  instances" 
where  employees  had  received  gifts  or  gratui- 
ties from  Mr.  Estes,  but  said  there  was  no 
evidence  they  had  made  decisions  favoring 
him. 

He  said  he  had  mentioned  the  case  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  "only  in  passing,"  but  had  dis- 
cussed it  with  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  White  House  aids. 

As  a  result  of  the  Estes  case,  he  said,  he 
repeated  to  department  agency  heads  the 
hard  rule  about  accepting  gratuities. 

"You  not  only  must  be  pure,  but  you  have 
to  look  pure,"  he  said  he  had  told  them. 

The  news  conference  was  devoted  mainly 
to  whether  Mr.  Estes  had  received  special 
benefits  on  cotton  planting  allotments  under 
the  Federal  farm  price-support  system. 

Mr.  Estes  got  the  allotments  in  a  series  of 
land  deals.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
allotments,  which  permit  the  holder  to  plant 
cotton  for  Government  price  supports  were 
worth  $500,000.  Mr.  Estes'  were  approved  by 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  Committee  In 
Reeves  County. 

inquiry    begun    in    JULY 

Last  July  the  Agriculture  Depyartment 
began  an  investigation  of  the  allotments. 
Its  General  Counsel  ruled  they  were  Illegal. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  it  was  likely  that  the 
Estes  case  and  others  would  wind  up  In  the 
courts.  The  Government  stands  to  gain 
about  $600,000  In  penalties  under  farm  law 
from  the  Estes  estate  If  It  proves  the  allot- 
ments were  illegal. 

The  cotton  allotments  and  Mr.  Estes'  stor- 
age by  contract  of  nearly  $50  million  worth 
of  Government-owned  wheat  and  grain 
sorghums  came  to  light  when  he  was  indicted 
with  three  associates  on  charges  of  fraud  in 
a  Federal  court  at  El  Paso. 

The  indictment  said  they  had  plotted  to 
defraud  several  national  finance  and  Invest- 
ment companies  of  millions  through  the  use 
of  chattel  mortgages  on  nonexistent  anhy- 
drous ammonia  (fertilizer)  tanks  In  west 
Texas. 

Regarding  the  three  possible  instances  of 
accepting  gifts  Mr.  Freeman  noted  that  one 
Department  employee  had  resigned,  another 
had  been  dismissed  and  a  third  had  his  case 
under  review  pending  completion  of  tbe  FBI 
Investigation. 

Secretary  Freeman  was  asked  why  Mr.  Estes 
had  been  retained  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment's cotton  advisory  committee  after 
being  fined  for  overplanting  and  after  the 
Department's  general  coimsel  ruled  the  1961 
allotments  Illegal.  He  said  the  allotment 
problem  was  a  legal  question  and  Mr.  Estes 
had  been  approved  by  other  members  of  the 
committee. 
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Under  Secretary  Charles  S.  Murphy,  who 
was  at  the  news  conference,  said  that  Sena- 
tor Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  had  endorsed  Mr,  Estes  for  the  com- 
mittee post  and  has  passed  along  letters  from 
Texas  friends  urging  his  appointment. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Murphy  said 
that  Vice  President  Johnson  had  made  no 
recommendation  on  the  appointment. 

A  key  element  In  the  Estes  case  Is  whether 
the  Reeves  County  stabilization  committee 
was  Instructed  to  accept  at  face  value  the 
forms  and  afBdavits  of  farmers  who  had 
transferred  cotton  allotments  to  Mr.  Estes 
in  land  deals.  Members  of  tbe  county  com- 
mittee have  said  they  were  so  instructed. 

Mr  Freeman  commented  that  "this  per- 
plexes me."  He  added  that  the  "key  figure 
in  this  Is  now  dead."  He  referred  to  Henry 
Marshall,  department  employee,  who  had 
been  In  charge  of  the  Texas  cotton  allot- 
ments. ^  .,.».,  * 
Mr.  Marshall  was  found  shot  to  death  last 
year.     Tbe  case  was  ruled  a  suicide. 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  administrator  of  the 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
service,  and  John  C.  Bagwell,  department 
general  counsel,  said  today  that  the  State 
and  county  committees  were  Instructed  In 
January  1961,  to  dig  more  deeply  Into  the 
cotton  allotments. 

They  said  it  could  only  be  assximed  that 
Mr.  Marshall  had  given  instructions  to  the 

contrary. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  the  department  was  In- 
vestigating whether  N.  Battle  Hales,  an  em- 
ployee, had  given  restricted  Information  to 
unauthorized  persons. 

Mr.  Hales  has  charged  that  Mr.  Estes  was 
shown  favoritism  by  the  way  his  allotment 
case  was  handled.  He  made  the  charge  In  a 
news  conference  last  Friday,  at  which  ofll- 
clalB  labeled  his  story  a  complete  He. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  5,  1962] 
Agricultural  Ams  Call  It  a  Lie — Accuser 

AND  Chiets  in  Heated  Exchange  at  News 

Pablxt 

(By  Julius  D\ischa) 

An  Agrlcultxire  Department  employee 
charged  yesterday  that  the  Department 
showed  favoritism   toward  BllUe  Sol  Estes. 

The  employee,  N.  Battle  Hales,  also  de- 
clared that  he  was  refused  access  to  his  own 
flies  on  Estes  and  transferred  to  another  job 
In  the  midst  of  an  FBI  Investigation  of  the 

case. 

Hales  was  a  staff  assistant  in  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
assigned  to  review  reports  on  violations  of 
price  support  and  other  farm  programs. 

His  charges  were  denied  by  Department 
officials  at  a  dramatic  3Vi-hour  press  confer- 
ence at  which  Hales  confronted  one  of  the 
men  he  Indicated  gave  Estes  favored  han- 
dUng. 

SHOUT     AT     EACH     OTHER 


The  official,  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Service,  told  Hales  to  his  face 
that  he  had  fabricated  a  complete  He  about 
Godfrey's  relations  with   Estes. 

At  another  point  In  the  tense  conference 
Hales  and  Godfrey  shouted  at  each  other. 

When  Hales  invited  Godfrey  to  correct  any 
statements  Godfrey  shouted:  "Go  ahead  and 
get  through.  I  want  to  correct  the  whole 
damn  thing." 

As  Agriculture  Department  officials  heat- 
edly argued  with  Hales  In  a  rotan  jiist  a  few 
feet  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman's  office,  demands  for  a  full-scale 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  Estes  scan- 
dal mounted  on  Capitol  Hill. 

MAT    HOLD    OPKN    K1ARTW06 

Estes,  who  Is  under  Indictment  for  fraud 
involving   the   sale   of  fertilizer  tank*,  has 


been  charged  by  the  Department  with  the 
Illegal  purchase  of  cotton  allotments. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  said  he  may  hold  public 
hearings  next  month  on  Estes'  relations  with 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota,  a  member  of  the  McClellan 
subcommittee,  declared  that  "this  Investiga- 
tion ought  to  be  speeded  up." 

"I  have  a  sneaking  feeling,"  Mundt  added, 
"that  some  records  are  beginning  to  disap- 
pear, and  win  be  hard  for  tbe  Investigators  to 

find." 

The  drama-packed  press  conference  was 
called  by  Thomas  R.  Hughes,  executive  as- 
sistant to  Freeman,  after  the  Dallas  News  re- 
ported that  Hales  wanted  to  dlscviss  Estes' 
relations  with  the  Department. 

Hales,  a  mild-appearing  and  usually,  soft- 
spoken  lawyer  who  has  been  a  Department 
career  employee  for  25  of  his  4S  years,  sat 
nervously  to  the  left  of  Hughes'  desk. 

EMOTIONAL    STATE 

Confronting  him  on  the  right  was  a 
phalanx  of  five  Department  officials,  includ- 
ing Godfrey  and  Assistant  Secretary  John  P. 
Duncan,  Jr.  In  the  back  of  the  room  were 
other  Department  officials. 

Hughes  explained  that  Hales  had  come  to 
him  on  April  18.  seeking  an  appointment 
with  Freeman  to  discuss  the  Estes  case. 

Hales,  said  Hughes  was  in  a  rather  emo- 
tional state  at  the  time  and  was  unable 
to  give  a  clear  picture  of  what  he  had  In 
mind. 

Later,  Hales  said,  "I  rather  got  the  Im- 
pression that  Mr.  Hughes  was  more  wnotional 
than  I  was." 

But  Hales  never  got  to  see  Freeman.  In- 
stead, Hughes  called  in  an  FBI  agent  and 
Hales  spent  most  of  the  next  day,  April  19, 
telling  two  FBI  agents  of  his  investigation  of 
Estes'  cotton  allotment  dealings. 

The  burden  of  Hales'  accovmt  to  the  FBI 
was  that  Department  officials  had  failed  to 
expedite  action  against  Estes  by  canceling 
his  allotments  for  more  than  3,100  acres  of 
cotton  In  west  Texas  and  by  referring  his 
case  to  the  Justice  Department. 

The  responsible  officials  named  by  Hales 
were.  In  addition  to  Godfrey,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultxire  Charles  S.  Murphy  and 
Emery  E.  (Red)  Jacobs,  who  resigned  on 
April  13  as  one  of  Godfrey's  deputies. 

Jacobs  left  the  Department  after  testi- 
mony before  a  court  of  Inquiry  In  Texas  to 
the  effect  that  Estes  had  bought  a  $245  suit 
for  Jacobs.  Another  Department  official, 
William  E.  Morris,  was  fired  on  April  16  for 
falling  to  make  himself  available  for  ques- 
tioning about  his  relations  with  Estes. 

After  spending  more  than  a  day  with  the 
FBI  agents.  Hales  was  scheduled  to  meet 
with  them  for  more  questioning  on  April 
20.  But  he  said  that  when  he  arrived  at  his 
office  at  9  ajn.  his  way  was  blocked  by  a 
Department  official  who  told  him  to  report 
to  his  Immediate  superior. 


knowledged  that  it  was  getting  a  bit  crowded. 
But  then,  he  added,  one  of  the  Department 
employees  went  down  the  hall,  pursued  by  an 
FBI  agent. 

Hales  complained  that  he  was  never  told 
why  he  was  being  transferred  to  another 
job.  Hughes  said  an  FBI  agent  reported 
that  Hales  refused  to  testify  under  oath  as 
to  whether  he  had  ever  given  information 
about  this  matter  to  persons  outside  the  De- 
partment and  was  given  less  sensitive  duties 
partly  because  of  this. 

FAVORITISM     denied 

Hales  said  that  by  denying  him  access 
to  his  flies  the  Department  had  prevented 
him  from  completing  his  statement  on  the 
Estes  case  to  the  FBI.  The  FBI  itself,  how- 
ever, has  had  continuing  access  to  all  De- 
partment flies,  including  that  of  Hales. 

Godfrey  looked  straight  across  Hughes' 
desk  at  Hales  as  he  answered  his  charges 
point  by  point. 

No  favoritism,  said  Godfrey,  had  been 
shown  toward  Estes.  The  case,  he  added.  . 
had  been  handled  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. Estes*  1962  cotton  allotment  was 
quickly  cancelled,  and  his  1961  acreage  was 
voided  as  soon  as  Estes  had  a  chance  to 
answer  Department  charges  against  him, 
Godfrey  said. 

"I  do  not  know  Billie  Sol  Estes."  Godfrey 
added  with  some  heat.  "I  have  never  met 
him." 

Godfrey  and  Hales  are  both  North  Caro- 
linians who  have  known  each  other  for  20 
years.  Godfrey,  a  pale,  sharp-featured  man 
who  suffered  a  coronary  attack  last  January, 
Is  also  a  career  Department  employee  who 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  by 
Freeman  In  January   1961. 

Godfrey  said  that  Hales  sought  his  help 
last  year  In  gaining  a  promotion  but  that  no 
jobs  were  available  for  which  Hales  was 
qualified. 

The  press  conference,  which  began  at 
noon,  finally  ended  at  3:30  pjn.  after  God- 
frey asked  other  Department  employees  and 
officials  In  the  room  whether  he  or  Hales 
had  correctly  described  what  happened  at 
meetings  on  the  Estes  case  that  they  had 
attended. 

One  by  one,  the  employees  stood  up  and 
backed  Godfrey.  One  lawyer,  William  H. 
Duggan,  noted  that  he  had  known  Hales 
for  many  years  and  that  he  hated  to  say 
It  but  his  account  of  Godfrey's  role  In  the 
Estes  case  was  wrong. 

•Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


TOLD  OF  JOB  SHIFT 

Hales  was  told  that  he  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  job  Involving  the  Depart- 
ment's food-stockpiling  activities  In  con- 
nection with  the  clvU  defense  program. 

He  said  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  per- 
sonal effects  from  his  office,  where  he  found 
two  Department  employees  who  said  they 
were  "Inventorying"  his  flies.  His  secre- 
tary was  In  the  office,  too. 

Soon,  the  two  FBI  agents  showed  up. 
They  were  foUowed.  said  Hales,  by  "the  se- 
ctirlty  employee  who  changes  combination" 
on  Department  safes. 

Noting  that  his  office  was  not  nearly  so 
large  as  Hughes'  spacious  office.  Hales  ac- 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  executive  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Hayden  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


Crvn.  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  before  the  70th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Florida  Bank- 
ing Association,  at  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  on 
April  4.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Road  to  Dictatorship 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  A.  Wnxis  Rob- 
ertson. \JS.  Senator  from  Virginia) 

The  great  Spanish  explorer,  De  Soto, 
landed  In  Florida  and  continued  across  the 
continent  to  the  Mississippi  River  In  which 
he  was  bxiried.  The  historian  Bancroft  said 
of  De  Soto:  "He  had  crossed  a  large  part  of 
the  continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  burial  place." 

It  is  a  high  honor,  a  great  pleasure,  a 
coveted  privilege  to  address  a  group  of  the 
financial  leaders  of  the  fastest  growing  State 
in  the  Union  who  can  see  gold  in  the  natural 
resources  and  winter  sunshine  to  which  De 
Soto  was  blind. 

By  the  same  token  you,  who  have  experi- 
enced the  beneficial  effects  of  private  enter- 
prise operating  within  the  framework  of 
American  constitutional  liberty,  see  more 
clearly  the  categorical  imperative  of  preserv- 
ing that  Constitution  than  neoliberals  who 
think  that  new  laws  and  new  spending  pro- 
grams of  an  all-powerful  central  government 
are  the  road  to  a  fuller  life.  I  don't  ques- 
tion their  good  intentions,  but  the  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  Intentions.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  present  trend  to 
evade  and  ultimately  destroy  the  10th 
amendment  and  with  it  the  sovereignty  and 
power  of  the  States  is  the  road  to  dictator- 
ship. 

"Our  Federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved." 
Andrew  Jackson's  ringing  words  have  come 
down  through  history.  It  was  the  Union — 
the  Union  of  sovereign  States — which  An- 
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drew  Jackson  said  must  be  preserved,  in  his 
toist  at  the  Jefferson's  birthday  celebration 
o^  April  13.  1830. 

rhe  9th  and  10th  amendments,  especlaUy 
the  10th,  wrote  Into  the  Constitution  in  ex- 
prsss  words  the  basic  principle  of  Federal 
G<»vernment.  "The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prDhibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
rhis  is  a  statement  of  principle.  We  must 
look  elsewhere — to  the  Constitution  and  to 
the  courts — to  see  which  powers  are  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  and  which  are 
prjhibited  to  the  States.  And  the  powers 
so  delegated  or  prohibited  change  from  time 
to  time  as  the  Constitution  is  amended  by 
constitutional  amendment  or  by  Judicial  In- 
te:pretation.  But  the  principle  remains  un- 
changed. The  States  and  the  people  axe  the 
soiree  of  power  and  hold  the  residue  of 
pc  wer,  and  the  Federal  Government  only  has 
the  powers  given  to  it  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Pounders  of  the  Government  were 
pc  lltical  philosophers  of  the  first  order.  They 
h£  d  studied  the  political  history  of  the 
ar  cient  world,  and  they  were  familiar  with 
English  political  history  from  Magna  Charta 
to  Blackstone.  including  particularly  the 
great  political  philosophers  of  the  1600's  and 
noos.  They  had  experienced  tyranny,  ruth- 
less bureaucracy  and  oppression,  as  enumer- 
atKi  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Long  before  Lord  Acton,  they  knew  that 
pcwer  corrupts.  They  knew  the  danger  to 
the  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
ditfldual  which  is  inherent  in  all  centralized 
government. 

Accordingly,  in  their  consideration  of  the 
fom  of  government  to  be  adopted,  they 
sought  means  to  minimize  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  power  and  to  minimize  the  power 
of  the  Central  Government  over  the  States 
it  at  would  unite  to  form  it. 

rhey  framed  a  constitution  which  em- 
bodied two  great  principles  to  implement  this 
pi  rjKJse.  They  were  federalism  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches. 

In  No.  51  of  the  Federalist,  James  Madison 
explained  in  vivid  words  the  principle  on 
wliich  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
wore  based.  He  was  speaking  particularly  of 
the  division  of  the  Central  Government  into 
three  branches,  but  his  language  is  equally 
ajplicable  to  the  separation  of  powers  be- 
t\<een  the  States  and  the  Central  Govern- 
msnt. 

"The  great  security  against  a  gradual  con- 
centration of  the  several  powers  In  the  same 
department,"  he  said,  "consists  In  giving  to 
those  who  administer  each  department  the 
necessary  constitutional  means  and  personal 
jtlves  to  resist  encroachments  of  the 
lers.  The  provision  for  defense  must  In 
ils,  as  In  all  other  cases,  be  made  commen- 
rate  to  the  danger  of  attack.  Ambition 
ast  be  made  to  counteract  ambition.  The 
jrest  of  the  man  must  be  connected  with 
^e  constitutional  rights  of  the  place.  It 
iy  be  a  reflection  on  himian  nattu-e  that 
si^ch  devices  should  be  necessary  to  control 
abuses  of  government.  But  what  Is 
yernment  Itself,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
lections  on  hvmian  nature?  If  men  were 
igels,  no  government  would  be  necessary. 
(angels  were  to  govern  men,  neither  exter- 
not  Internal  controls  on  government 
wAuld  be  necessary.  In  framing  a  govern- 
mient  which  is  to  be  administered  by  men 
oier  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  In  this: 
yciu  must  flrst  enable  the  government  to 
control  the  governed;  and  In  the  next  place 
ol^Uge  it  to  control  Itself.  A  dependence  on 
tl^e  people  Is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  control 
oii    the    government;    but    experience    has 


taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  auxiliary 
precautions." 

Stalin,  Mussolini  and  Hitler  have  proved 
Madison's  point  more  clearly  and  more  hor- 
ribly In  this  century  than  did  George  in  In 
the  18th  century. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  In  1926,  also  ex- 
pressed this  principle  when  he  said:  "The 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  was 
adopted  not  to  promote  efficiency  but  to  pre- 
clude the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
purpose  was.  not  to  avoid  friction,  but,  by 
means  of  the  Inevitable  friction  Incident  to 
the  distribution  of  the  governmental  powers 
among  three  departments,  to  save  the  people 
from  autocracy." 

In  1819,  In  the  famous  case  of  McCulloch 
V.  Maryland,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared 
that,  while  the  10th  amendment  did  not 
take  away  from  the  Federal  Government 
those  powers  which  the  Constitution  dele- 
gated to  It.  It  was  an  express  and  explicit 
reiteration  of  the  principle  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  grant  of  enumerated  powers,  not 
an  unlimited  delegation. 

The  principle  expressed  In  the  10th 
amendment  must  be  kept  In  mind  in  con- 
sidering all  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments. 
And  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  particularly  by 
the  Federal  Government,  especially  the  legis- 
lative branch,  in  Its  exercise  of  powers  which 
have  been  delegated  to  it,  directly  or  by 
necessary  implication.  These  Federal  powers 
must  be  so  exercised  as  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  In  a  meaning- 
ful way.  Every  time  a  power  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  States  is  taken  ever  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  importance  and 
vltaUty  of  the  States  are  reduced.  Eventually, 
a  point  would  come  where  the  States  are 
empty  shells,  as  meaningless  as  counties 
and  county  officers  have  become  In  metro- 
politan areas  in  States  that  do  not  charter 
Independent  cities. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  shifting  the 
balance  of  power  from  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  part  this  has  been 
the  result  of  transferring  speclflc  functions 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government; 
In  part  the  result  of  the  growth  in  size  and 
Importance  of  activities  clearly  Federal  In 
nature;  and  In  part  the  result  of  Federal 
financing  of  State  functions.  Some  measure 
of  Federal  controls  always  has  and  always 
will  follow  Federal  funds. 

Some  of  this  transfer  of  power  Is  Inevitable 
and  Inescapable.  Interstate  commerce  once 
meant  the  transportation  of  goods  from  one 
State  to  another  by  horseback,  by  wagon,  or 
by  sailboat.  It  now  Includes  such  new  con- 
veyances as  trains,  automobiles,  and  air- 
planes, and  also  the  transmission  of  words 
and  pictures  by  telegraph,  telephone,  radio, 
and  television. 

National  defense  In  the  nuclear  age — ex- 
penditures of  some  $50  billion  a  year — neces- 
sarily Involves  the  Federal  Government  In  all 
kinds  of  activities  which  no  one  thought  of 
in  1789.  These  expenses,  too,  are  Inevitable 
and  necessary. 

However,  the  Federal  Government,  in  my 
judgment,  for  years  has  been  entering  Into 
programs  which  are  neither  Inevitable  nor 
necessary — certainly  It  has  not  been  Inevi- 
table or  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  most  of  them.  Every 
year  new  programs  are  presented  to  the 
Congress,  most  of  which  could  be  under- 
taken by  the  States  if  they  wanted  to  do  so, 
and  if  It  were  not  easier  to  let  Uncle  Sam 
do  It.  Each  time  the  Federal  Government 
undertakes  such  a  program,  Its  size,  power, 
and  Influence  Is  increased,  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  States  declines. 

The  vast  Federal  Government  spending 
and  lending  programs  constitute  one  of  the 
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greatest  pressures  toward  centralization^ 
Th^e  programs  give  rise  to  many  other 
JroblenS  a^lde  from  their  Influence  on  cen- 
tralization of  the  Government. 

Thev  tend  to  unbalance  the  budget    en- 
courage iXtion,   and  make  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  sound  balance  of  Pf  y^^f.^pg^^^i 
ThP  exoenditure  of  vast  sums  of  feaerai 
moneVXSn  from  millions  of  the  Nation  s 
taxoavers  and  distributed  across  the  entire 
counuy    is  bound  to  result  In  corruption  of 
one^nk  or  another.     Responsibility  is  dif- 
?^ed     The  taxpayer  does  not  l^nowjvh^ 
his  money  goes,  and  the  recipients  of  Fed- 
eraMuSS,  not  knowing  from  whence  they 
come   often  feel  that  they  are  getting  some- 
thSg    for    nothing.      These    spending    and 
5?ndfng  programs  accelerate  the  trend  toward 
centralization  of  Government. 

p/deral  spending  and  lending  programs 
f requeiuy  Sa?e  worthy  objectlves-^duca- 
t  o2  urbin  renewal,  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion:  housing,    the   war   on    poverty-all   of 

^^ll^t^rSramiiro^'he  obJectK^^^^^^ 

jronrtrgrcS^r  sr/nt^^ 

Sto  them  we  must  consider  how  and  by 
whom  they  can  best  be  carried  out  We 
must  consider  their  effect  upon  our  system  of 
S.vernment  we  will,  Indeed,  be  seUlng  our 
KrTht  for  a  mess  of  pottage  If  we  sub- 
venour  Federal  system  of  Government,  and 
tSe  XrtV  and  freedom  It  provides.  In  order 
Jo  entTr  into  unnecessary  spending  programs. 

--L'™K.r  rifr  °„-i'r.'f' fpe'nZ^ 

oroCTam.  we  do  two  things.  

?f  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Government 
either  by  taking  over  in  ^h^e  orln  Par^^ 
State  program,  or  by  underwriting  a  State 
nrogram,  reduces  the  State's  responsibility 
rd'^t??  incentive  of  the  State's  votere  and 
the   State's   legislators   to    go    through   the 
patnfuV  process  of  raising  enough  money  to 
pay  for  their  own  projects.    It  Is  much  easier 
for  local  or  Stete  officials  to  ask  Washing- 
ton f?r  money  than  It  Is  to  recommend  a  lo- 
cal or  State  tax  Increase.  „  ^  ,„, 
In  the  second  place,  whenever  the  Federal 
Government  supplies  money  1°',  *  P!;g^^?f^^^ 
underwrites  a  program.  Fe<ieral  controls  axe 
inevitable.    Usually  these   controls   wUl   be 
direct   but  even  If  they  are  not  direct,  the 
mere  fact  that  Federal  funds  will  not  come 
next  yeS  unless  this  year's  funds  are  spent 
^hewfy^he  administration  and  the  Congress 
wan^them  to  be  spent  is  a  substantial  form 
of  Federal  control.     However    f  the  Confess 
approves  title  VI  of  the  pending  clvU  rights 
bill,  all  of  them  will  be  direct. 

The  subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
frnment  Operations,  under  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Muskh,  of  Maine,  and  the  Ad- 
,Lsory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
.   ■'_   , ^^A,„^^^c^   pxtremelv  valuabl 
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latlons  have   conducted   extremely  valuable 

Ifudles  m  the  field  o^P^^^^^"^*,^*!,  gn" 
tlonshlps.  The  Virginia  Commission  on  CX)n- 
stltutlonal  Government  has  also  been  ^tlve 
in  this  field.  The  Virginia  commission,  which 
is  headed  by  David  J.  Mays,  a  former  pr^i- 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Bar  Association,  has 
made  many  searching  Inquiries  in  this  field 
Tnd  has  done  much  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  the  Importance  and  the  proba- 
ble result  of  this  trend  to  ^^J  more  and 
more  governmental  powers  to  the  Central 
Government. 

The  surveys  by  the  Subcommittee  on  in- 
tergovernmental Relations  have  made  It  clear 
that  many  State  and  local  officials  are  be- 
coming seriously  concerned  over  the  tend- 
ency to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
money,  regardless  of  the  loss  of  resp^lbll- 
Ity  and  control  which  may  result.    For  In- 


stance. I  undersund  that  two  out  of  three 
of  the  State  and  local  officials  responding  to 
a  recent  survey  by  the  subcommittee  opposed 
establishment  of  an  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program  like  the  one  the  Senate  passec 

l&.st/  vc&r 

I  believe  It  Is  most  Important  for  these 
groups  to  continue  their  study  of  the  whole 
field  of  Federal-State  relationships,  with 
respect  to  grant-in-aid  Prop-^"^',^^^."" 
spect  to  Government  spending  and  lending 
programs,  and  with  respect  to  programs  In- 
volving direct  Federal  controls. 

The  year  1964  Is  a  particularly  appropriate 
year  to  discuss  this  Issue.  The  $ll-pUis  bil- 
lion tax  cut  which  has  Just  become  law  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  cut  Federal 
programs  correspondingly.  The  $11  bUllon 
freed  by  the  tax  cut  provides  a  very  substan- 
tial sum  for  individuals,  private  businesses 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  carry  out 
programs  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  otherwise  be  urged  to  undertake. 

Year  after  year  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  I  am  sure  many  other  com- 
mlttees.  are  urged  by  Senators  from  our  great 
industrial  States  to  pass  huge  Federal  spend- 
ing and  lending  programs^   "^^^The  ItaS 
great  cities  In  these  States  and  the  States 
themselves  cannot  possibly  raise  the  money 
to  carry  out  these  programs.   It  Is  somewnat 
surprising,   therefore,  to  learn  that,  unliKe 
my  own  State  of  Virginia,  there  Is  no  general 
Stete  income  tax  In  Rhode  Inland  ponnect- 
cut   New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Michi- 
gan' and  Illinois.    It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  to  take  the  position  that  great,  wealthy 
s4tes  like  these  must  come  to  the  Congress 
for   funds  to  carry   out   programs  In   their 
cities,  when  they  will  not  use  one  of  the  most 
fair  and  obvious  forms  of  texatlon. 

The  tax  cut  was  presented  to  the  Congress, 
along  with  proposed  reductions  In  expendl- 
Uu-ef  as  "an  expression  of  faith  In  our  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise,"  In  the  words  of 
S-^ldent  Johnson,  who  also  said:  "We  covJd 
TaTe  chosen  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  a  high  level  of  Government  spend- 
ing We  doubted  the  wisdom  of  that  course^ 
Initead.  we  chose  tax  reductions,  and  at  the 
sSie  time  we  made  conscientious  and 
easiest  attempts  to  reduce  Government  ex- 

^TvoJSTfor  the  tax  cut  on  this  basis  and  I 
intend  to  support  all  possible  reductions  In 
Government  expenditures. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  comments  on 
the   dangers   of   the   Federal   spending   ^d 

lending  programs  by  a  qY°^V°H^fe  '"Se 
late  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  In  his  book.  The 
supreme  Court  and  the  American  System  of 
Government": 

"Two  of  the  greatest  powers  possessed  by 
the  political  branches,  which  seem  to  me 
the  disaster  potentials  In  our  system,  are 
utterly  beyo^  Judicial  reach,"  he  said. 
"•i?ese  are^the  wax  power  and  the  money 
taxing  and  spending  power,  which  Is  the 
^wer  of  InflaUon.  The  Improvident  use  of 
Ke  SweS  can  destroy  the  conditions  for 
Se  exKce  of  U^^ty,  because  either  can 
set  up  great  currents  of  strife  within  the 
popTSaUon  which  might  carry  constitutional 
forms  and  limltetlons  before  them. 

"No  protection  against  these  catastrophic 
courses  can  be  expected  from  the  Judiciary. 
S^people  must  guard  against  these  dangers 

^^-SerJ'u^another  group  of  programs  where 
the  Federal  Government  tekes  over  func- 
t  ons  which  the  Stetes  are  exercising, 
^metl^es  this  Is  done  In  fields  where  both 
Se  Stetes  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
jurisdiction,  and  It  Is  Just  a  question  of 
Judgment  which  exercises  It. 

■nie  dual  banking  system  Is  a  good  example 
of  a  situation  where  both  the  Stetes  and  the 
Federal     Government     have     unquestioned 


powers  in  the  field  and  where  both  exercise 
these   powers   with   a   reasonable  degree   of 
respect,  the  one  for  the  other.     "Is  easy  to 
imagine  how  the  present  reasonable  balance 
between   the   Stete   bank   systems   and   the 
National    bank   system   could   be   upsst   m 
either  direction.    We  have  had  periods    for 
example  in  the  1840'8  and  1850's,  when  there 
werTonly  Stete  banks  with  no  Federal  super- 
vision, and  the  resulto  were  not  happy.    We 
have  had  periods  when  the  Federal  banking 
SJntrols  were  overpowering.     The  First  Bank 
of   the   United   States,   and   even   more,  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  Stetes,  showed 
toe    problems    inherent    In    a    nationwide 
branch  banking  system.  ,„„.♦.«, 

The  commerce  clause  Is  another  Ulustra- 
tlon  of  the  possibility,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
a   reasonable"^  balance  between  Federal   and 
State  regulation  and.  on  the  other  hand,  of 
?S  poSSuity  of  complete  takeover  by  the 
Federal    Government   of   economic   controls 
of  an  sorte     The  commerce  clause,  as  I  have 
suggest  Clearly  covers  many  forms  of  com- 
merce Ind   transportation   which   were   not 
nought  of  When  the  Constitution  was  ^    - 
ten     Transportetion  by  airplane  Is  clearly 
Covered  by  the  commerce  clause  Just  aj  much 
as    transportetion    by    sailboat.    The    com 
merce  clause  is.   however,  subject  to  abuse 
When  i?  is  used  to  regulate  anything  which 
has  been  or  in  the  future  may  become  the 
?ublecT  of   interstete   or   foreign   commerce 
and  even  more  when  It  Is  used  to  regulate 
Tn  ways  entirely  unrelated  to  Interstate  or 
fSreTgn  commerce,  any  activity  which  n^y 
afl^f    interstete    commerce    or    maj  /fl€«t 
something  which  may  later  become  the  sub- 
ject of  Interstete  commerce.    The  commerce 
clause,  like  the  money  power  and  the  power 
^vJi  the  use  of  the  malls,  can  be  stretehed 
^  as   to   Sver    virtually   every   transaction 
whi"   tekeTplace  In  the  Unlfl  States-wlto 
a  complacent  court  which  Is  not  Interestea 
in  tS  fundamentel  principles  of  federalism. 
i£  ex^ple  of  this  kind  of  situation  Is  to 
be^oS^lS  the  bin  of  our  colleague  from 
mino^who  would  impose  Federal  controls 
on^l  consumer  Installment  sales  and  con- 
sSmer  S^it  transactions.     He  would  require 
that   all   who   make   consumer    Installment 
STi  OT  aJvknce  consumer  credit  to  give  to 
toe  consumer  certeln  Information  about  the 
terms  of  the  transaction. 
""JThSuld  add  that  the  blU  ij^^^^^oes  .^Jj 
make  It  clear  that  It  would  "^J^^^^.^, 
^nsumer  sales  or  consumer  credit,  though  It 
h^been  presented  as  a  consumer  measure. 
^  bin  covers  aU  sales  and  credit  trans- 
actions where  a  finance  charge  Is  requifed. 
anlTwIutd  be  left  up  to  the  Federal  -Trade 
commission,  which  I  gather  Is  now  to  have 
toe  authority,  to  decide  which  of  your  credit 
transactions   would  be    exempt  and  which 
would  be  covered.  . 

I  do  not  want  at  this  time  to  go  Into  the 
advanteges  of  disadvantages  of  supplying  to 
consumers  the  InformaUon  the  Senator  would 
like  to  have  them  get.  It  Is  enough  to  say 
that  there  Is  wide  and  strong  disagreement 

I  also  do  not  want  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  constitutional  problems  Involved  In  this 
bUl— whether  the  money  power  or  the  com- 
merce clause  would  be  adequate  and  appro- 
priate justification  for  the  bin.  Again,  I  can 
bSy  say  that  there  Is  wide  and  strong  dis- 
agreement on  the  constitutional   phases  of 

the  bill.  ^       .    ...  ^.  „ 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  Is  that  this 
is  a  field  which  18  now  under  Stete  control, 
some  Stetes.  I  understand.  New  York  Is  one 
have  actively  exercised  that  control.  Other 
Stetes.  where  the  problem  Is  not  as  serious 
as  It  is  in  New  York,  have  few  controls.  All 
Stetes  clearly  have  the  power  to  control  Icwal 
cSut  transactions  effectively  and  completely. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  the  recent  hear- 
ings showed  that  the  New  York  stetutes  are 
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quite  satisfactory.  The  lawyer  for  the  New 
York  Legal  Aid  Society  testified  that  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Sales  Act 
and  the  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act,  there 
has  been  a  steady  jmd  pronoiinced  decline  of 
requests  for  legal  assistance  In  those  areas. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  bill  would 
create  a  major  Federal  program.  The  bill,  as 
Introduced,  contains  criminal  provisions 
which  would  presumably  be  the  subject  of 
prosecutions  In  Federal  courts.  In  addition, 
the  bill  authorizes  debtors  to  bring  civil  pro- 
ceedings In  Federal  or  State  courts  If  the  re- 
quired Information  is  not  supplied.  These 
provisions  alone  suggest  a  greatly  Increased 
burden  on  the  Federal  courts  and  the  FBI. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  bill — no  State 
has  yet  adopted  such  a  bill — and  regardless 
of  the  questions  as  to  the  constitutional  basis 
for  such  a  bill.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the 
bill  would  establish  an  unnecessary  Federal 
program  in  a  field  which  can  be  and  is  being 
and  should  be  handled  by  the  States.  It  Is 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  next  development 
would  be  the  enactnaent  of  additional  Fed- 
eral legislation  controlling  Interest  rates,  col- 
lection procedures,  and  the  like. 

To  me  this  Is  an  unwise  and  unnecessary 
violation  of  the  basic  principles  of  federalism 
set  forth  in  the  10th  amendment. 

The  civil  rights  bill  Is  another  example 
of  the  tendency  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
States  and  at  the  expense  of  individual 
liberty  and  freedom.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss here  questions  about  the  constitutional 
basis  for  the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  discuss  here  questions  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  many  existing  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  In  this  field.  What  I 
want  to  do  here  is  to  show  how  the  civil 
rights  bill  would  enormously  increase  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  compared  with  those  of  State  and 
local  officials  and  to  suggest  how  this  in- 
crease would  change  the  very  nature  of  our 
Government. 

The  subjects  covered  by  the  bill  give  an 
indication  of  Its  broad  and  sweeping  nature: 
Title  I,  voting  rights;  title  n,  place*  of  pub- 
lic accommodation;  title  m,  public  facili- 
ties; title  IV,  public  education;  title  V,  Civil 
Rlghta  Commission;  title  VI,  federally  as- 
sisted programs;  title  VII,  private  onploy- 
ment,  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportimlty,  title  Vm,  stirveys  of  registra- 
tion and  voting  statistics;  title  IX,  Federal 
review  of  State  litigation;  title  X,  a  Otan- 
mimlty  Relations  Service. 

The  bill  would  authorize  endless  Federal 
lawsuits,  brought  at  the  instance  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission or  the  new  Commission  on  Eqxial 
Employment  Opportunity  for  Individuals. 
Most  of  these  lawsuits  would  have  to  be  ex- 
pedited, some  by  special  3-Judge  courts.  The 
effect  of  this  mass  of  Federal  litigation, 
most  of  which  would  be  given  precedence 
over  ordinary  Federal  cases  or  other  Federal 
litigation,  can  easily  be  foreseen. 

The  bill  would  give  extraordinary  author- 
ity to  the  Attorney  General.  It  would  au- 
thorize him  to  demand  special  3-Judge  courts 
to  determine  voting  rights  cases  under  title 
I.  It  would  specifically  authorize  him  to  In- 
stitute on  his  own  Initiative  suits  under 
title  n.  title  m,  and  title  IV.  In  addition. 
of  course,  to  all  the  existing  powers  which 
he  has  in  this  field. 

The  virtually  limitless  scope  of  the  bill 
may  be  shown  by  describing  the  kinds  of 
places  of  public  accommodations  which  are 
covered.  Any  hotel,  motel,  or  other  estab- 
lishment providing  lodging  to  transients,  ex- 
cept a  rooming  house,  occupied  by  the  pro- 
prietor, with  not  more  than  five  rooms  for 
rent;  any  restaurant,  soda  fountain,  or  other 


i  eating  place;  any  gasoline  station;  any  mo- 
I  tion  picture  theater,  sports  arena,  or  other 
j  place  of  exhibition  or  entertainment — all 
]  these  establishments  will  be  covered  If  their 
operations  affect  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  if  discrimination  is  supported  by 
State  action.  All  hotels  and  the  like  which 
provide  lodging  to  transient  guests  are  con- 
sidered to  affect  commerce.  All  eating  places 
and  gasoline  stations  are  considered  to  af- 
fect commerce  if  they  serve  or  offer  to  serve 
interstate  travelers  or  if  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  food,  gasoline,  or  other  products 
It  offers  have  moved  in  commerce.  All  places 
of  exhibition  or  entertainment  are  consid- 
ered to  affect  commerce  if  they  customarily 
present  films,  athletic  teams,  or  other  sources 
of  entertainment  which  move  in  commerce. 
An  equally  broad  definition  of  commerce 
Is  used  In  title  VII  relating  to  employment 
opportunities.  It  includes  any  activity,  busi- 
ness, or  industry  with  25  or  more  employees 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  In 
which  a  labor  dispute  would  hinder  or  ob- 
struct commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  many 
titles  and  provisions  of  the  bill,  this  brief 
analysis  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Including  particularly  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  new  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  will  be  given  truly 
extraordinary  pKDwers  over  the  activities  and 
operations  of  the  States,  the  localities,  and 
jprlvate  business. 

As  I  said  at  the  start,  the  supporters  of  the 
ill  have  good  intentions.  They  are  anxious 
promote  the  freedom  of  minority  groups 
hrough  this  bill. 
The  Individuals  and  groups,  however,  who 
■e  supporting  the  civil  rights  bill  In  the  be- 
ief  that  it  would  help  them  should  be  con- 
cerned lest  they  create  an  all-powerful  and 
Autocratic  government,  subject  to  no  one. 
jThey  should  be  careful  lest  this  trend  toward 
centralization  may  finally  subvert  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  which  Is 
%he  real  as8\irance  of  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  all  of  our  citizens,  majorities  and 
inlnorltles  alike. 

1  Those  who  are  advocating  liberty  and  free- 
dom should  remember  that  In  the  United 
Btates,  as  In  every  other  country,  men  are 
iiot  angels  and  they  are  not  governed  by 
fingels.  They  should  remember  that  we  can- 
<iot  rely  on  himaan  nature  to  exercise  un- 
boimded  power  and  authority.  They  should 
Remember  that  the  constitutional  system  of 
government,  under  which  we  have  existed 
ind  grown  and  prospered,  was  created  by 
tnen  who  hated  t3rranny  and  oppression. 
They  should  remember  that  the  freedom 
4nd  liberty  of  man  Is  protected  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  we  violate  It  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
teve  this  to  be  a  most  powerful  and  per- 
ceptive speech.  It  was  enthusiastically 
Received. 

I  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the  Senate  that 
I  may  read  the  last  portion  of  it,  because 
t  believe  not  only  the  Florida  bankers 
l|)eneflted  from  the  speech  but  that  Sen- 
ators also  will  benefit. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  said: 

The  civil  rights  bill  is  another  example  of 
Ipie  tendency  to  Increase  the  powers  of  the 
federal  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
$tate8  and  at  the  expense  of  individual 
liberty  and  freedom.  I  do  not  wish  to  dls- 
<Ju88  here  questions  about  the  constitutional 
IJasls  for  the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill. 
QTor  do  I  wish  to  discuss  here  questions  as  to 
tihe  adequacy  of  the  many  existing  Federal 
f  nd  State  laws  In  this  field.  What  I  want  to 
<lo  here  Is  to  show  how  the  civil  rights  bill 


would  enormously  Increase  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  as  com- 
pared vrtth  those  of  State  and  local  officials 
and  to  suggest  how  this  Increase  would 
change  the  very  nature  of  our  Government. 
The  subjects  covered  by  the  bill  give  an 
Indication  of  Its  broad  and  sweeping  nature: 
Title  I,  voting  rights;  title  II,  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation;  title  III,  public  facilities; 
title  IV,  public  education;  title  V,  Civil 
Rights  Commission;  title  VI,  federally  as- 
sisted programs;  title  VII,  private  employ- 
ment, a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity;  title  VIII,  surveys  of  registra- 
tion and  voting  statistics. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  subject  with  some  Federal  Judges  in 
the  State  of  Florida  or  in  that  general 
area  which  would  be  most  frequently 
confronted  with  these  lawsuits? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  it  with  one  Federal 
judge;  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator's  experience  has 
been  somewhat  similar  to  my  experience. 
The  advice  I  receive  on  the  bill  is  that  if 
the  bill  is  passed,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  three  times  the  number  of  judges 
that  are  employed  now,  and  that  they 
then  will  have  no  time  to  do  anything 
but  try  forced  integration  lawsuits. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  that  the 
way  the  bill  is  drafted,  if  the  proponents 
really  expect  to  do  what  they  say  they 
wish  to  do,  there  will  have  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  judiciary  by  at 
least  twice  the  number  now  sitting  on 
the  bench.  Furthermore,  there  will 
have  to  be  an  Attorney  General's  section 
as  big  as  the  Pentagon  Building  in  order 
to  hold  all  the  lawyers  that  will  have  to 
be  employed.  Furthermore,  with  respect 
to  the  fair  employment  practices  sec- 
tion, that  will  make  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  look  like  a  little  pygmy  gun, 
compared  with  an  atomic  bomb  explo- 
sion. 

There  will  be  the  situation  of  a  man 
sitting  in  a  businessman's  oflflce  going 
through  the  businessman's  records  to 
see  whether  he  has  shown  any  prejudice 
in  his  employment  record,  to  see  whether 
he  has  hired  a  certain  percentage  of 
minority  groups.  Therefore,  what  is  be- 
ing created  in  the  bill  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  suggesting.  It  is  not  only  a 
monstrosity,  but  also  a  monimiental  bu- 
reaucracy the  like  of  which  we  have 
never  seen,  if  the  proponents  expect  to 
do  anything  with  it,  which  I  doubt. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  this  program  could 
develop  into  a  WPA  or  a  make-work 
project  for  lawyers?  A  lawyer  might 
very  well  say  to  a  client,  "If  you  cannot 
get  a  job,  you  can  always  charge  the 
employer  with  discrimination." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Probably  there 
would  not  be  enough  attorneys  to  do  all 
the  work. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  man  could 
always  be  charged  with  discrimination. 
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A  lawyer  could  say  to  a  man  "All  you 
have  to  do  is  charge  him  with  discrimi- 
nating against  you.  and  we  are  in  court. 
The  Federal  Government  will  pick  up 

the  tab."  „     ,^     ^ 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Mr.    President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Mlmiesota.  I  was 
afraid  that  he  was  going  to  leave  us.  I 
am   delighted  to  see  that  he   is  still 

present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that  the 
good  Senator  from  Florida  would  not 
want  his  remarks  to  be  interpreted  to 
the  effect  that  a  respectable  lawyer 
would  in  any  way  solicit  business.  I 
know  that  that  would  not  be  the  case, 
because  of  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  a  very  great 
association  of  fine  and  distinguished 
people.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  there  was  any 
possibility  of  interpretation  of  any 
phrase  or  word  or  sentence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  to  indicate  that  there 
would  be  a  lawyer  who  would  ever  seek 
to  find  a  case  under  the  terms  of  this 

bill.  ^^     , 

Of  course,  if  there  were  individuals 
who  came  to  a  lawyer  and  said  that  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  been 
discriminated  against,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  not  wish  to  deny  those  in- 
dividuals the  right  to  legal  counsel.  I 
know  that  he  would  not  want  to  do  that. 
I  am  sure  I  interpret  the  Senator's 
thoughts  correctly. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Not  exactly.    There 
is  something  about  a  hungry  lawyer  and 
a  hungry  pharmacist;  they  like  to  eat. 
They  would  not  necessarily  go  out  to 
solicit  business,  because  under  the  code 
of  ethics  they  are  not  supposed  to  do 
that.    At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  is  a 
historic  fact  that  many  lawyers  do  not 
mind  starting  a  little  controversy  or  do 
not  mind  seeing  a  controversy  develop, 
in  a  situation  in  which  one  individual 
can  suggest  to  another,  "Do  you  know 
that  under  the  law  passed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  other  Senators 
in  Washington  you  can  make  a  com- 
plaint, and  not  only  get  a  job;  and  that 
at  the  same  time  I  can  represent  you, 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  for 
the  expense?    Furthermore,  we  can  get 
into  court,  and  we  can  always  appeal  the 
decision  for  quite  a  while,  and  it  may 
even  happen  that  you  will  become  a 
celebrity." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield.  I  share  the  high  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  of  the  American 
legal  profession,  in  that  lawyers  are  not 
going  to  promote  business  for  them- 
selves. I  have  practiced  a  little  law  my- 
self. I  am  also  a  lawyer,  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  and  the  former 
ludge  from  the  great  State  of  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf].  I  have  never  seen  a 
lawTer  run  away  from  business  of  this 
character.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  some  lawyers  follow  ambulances 
when  there  is  an  accident,  and  pass  out 
their  cards  in  order  to  get  the  business  of 


the  people  who  have  been  injured  in  the 
accident.  As  the  judge  knows,  there  Is 
competition  among  lawyers  to  get  almost 
any  kind  of  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
clear  myself.  If  Senators  say  that  some 
lawTers  like  to  make  work,  I  wish  them  to 
know  that  I  am  not  engaged  in  any  of 
this.    I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     The   Senator  has 

said  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  eflBclency,  must 
operate  somewhat  like  a  big  lawyer's 
ofiBce.    It  must  keep  a  chart  to  see  who 
is    doing   the    work.    Someone   in    the 
Department  may  say,  "What  has  lawyer 
Smith  been  doing  lately?"     The  chart 
may  show  that  he  has  not  filed  or  rec- 
ommended   any    lawsuits.      Then    the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  might  ask, 
"Why  not  get  rid  of  Smith?    President 
Johnson  is  anxious  to  see  all  Federal  em- 
ployees justify  their  pay."    Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  Smith  might 
then  feel  that  he  must  find  somebody  to 
sue.    So  he  finds  a  great  many  people  he 
can  sue.    All  he  has  to  do  is  to  establish 
Uaison  with  a  Negro  organization  like 
CORE,  and  they  will  put  him  in  touch 
with  a  great  many  people  who  would  like 
to  charge  discrimination.     He  is  then 
in  a  position  to  justify  his  job. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  other  night 
the   Senator  from  Minnesota  made   a 
speech— he  has  made  several  speeches 
on  this  subject— in  which  he  said  that 
we  were  either  going  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate  or  in  the  streets  and 
alleyways  of  the  Nation,  with  stones  and 
bricks   and   things  of  that  nature.    It 
seems  to  me  that  to  talk  Uke  that  is  to 
encourage  people  to  believe  that  if  they 
do  not  get  what  they  want  we  will  rec- 
ognize their  right  to  conduct  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  guilty  of  civil 
disobedience.     That,   of   course,    would 
lead  to  all  kinds  of  litigation,  and  would 
create  great  turmoil  and  upheaval  with- 
in   local    conunvmities   throughout   the 
NaUon.    It  would  bring  about  a  disre- 
spect for  the  law  which  would  be  most 
tragic  and  unfortunate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  had  not  intended  to 
mterrupt  the  distinguished  lawyer  and 
Senator  from  Florida  in  his  criticism  of 
the  legal  profession. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  want  the 
able  judge  to  say  that  I  am  criticizing 
the  legal  profession.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  I  have  high 
respect  for  it.  But  lawyers  are  in  the 
legal  profession  to  get  business  and  make 
a  living     As  the  able  Senator  knows, 


every  time  a  lawyer  represents  a  client, 
he  represents  him  because  he  is  paid. 
The  particular  section  we  are  talking 
about,  and  to  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana  directed  our  attention, 
would  create  many  more  lawsuits  than 
we  have  ever  seen  before.  It  would 
create  litigation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Senators  have  argued 
that  if  a  bill  like  this  is  not  passed  more 
lawsuits  will  be  created;  there  will  be 
more  injustices,  more  cases,  more  fight- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  more  civil  uiu-est 
than  if  the  bill  were  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  that  is  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said.  The  able  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  said  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  quoted  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.    And  then  he  said: 

That  will  bring  about  more  lawsuits,  and 
It  wlU  bring  about  more  crime. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  did  say  to  the 
Senator: 

If  we  who  are  here  in  the  Senate  say  that 
we  have  either  got  to  pass  this  bill  or  else 
these  disturbances  are  going  to  happen— by 
saying  that.  It  encoxirages  these  people  to 
go  out  and  throw  rocks  and  Indulge  In  acta 
of  violence. 

I  said  It  encourages  them  and  incites 
them.  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  and 
should  not  be  said.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  my  very  dear  friend,  for  whom  I 
have  great  affection,  say  that. 

If  we  make  that  kind  of  Inflammatory 
speech,  we  wlU  have  a  lot  of  unrest.  But 
this  particular  biU  will  result  in  even 
more  lawsuits  than  we  have  today  wltn 
respect  to  civil  rights.  We  Jiave  600 
pages  of  laws  on  the  books  today  with 
regard  to  civil  rights.  We  can  place  an- 
other 600  pages  of  laws  on  the  books  with 
regard  to  civil  rights.  We  can  go  out  and 
get  a  judiciary  that  is  twice  as  big  as  the 
present  judiciary.  We  can  load  up  the 
Attorney  General's  office.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  however,  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve, 
because  we  carmot  solve  it  by  law.  We 
cannot  make  people  want  to  do  some- 
thing they  do  not  want  to  do. 

The  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
the  other  night  it  is  a  moral  question.  I 
agree  with  that.  It  is  not  purely  a  legal 
question.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  pass 
a  law  and  say  that  people  will  want  to 
associate  with  this  group,  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  go  to  school  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  they  must  go  to 
school  in  other  places.  I  do  not  think  we 
solve  any  problems  by  trying  to  coerce 
people  either  to  like  or  to  associate  with 
people,  or  want  to  associate  with  a  group 
of  people  with  whom  they  may  not  choose 
to  associate. 

The  basic  right  of  every  citizen,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  right  of  choice,  the 
right  to  pick  with  whom  he  wishes  to  as- 
sociate, with  whom  he  wishes  to  work, 
whom  he  actually  wants  to  have  work 

If  ever  there  were  a  bill  that  takes 
away  the  right  of  a  man  to  choose  who 
he  wants  as  his  employee,  it  is  this  biU. 
We  no  longer  give  a  man  the  right  to 
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say.  "I  want  Mr.  Mitcalf  to  work  for 
me."  Mr.  Metcalf  may  have  to  compete 
with  a  man  over  here  who  comes  from  a 
minority  group.  All  that  man  has  to  do 
is  complain.  Even  if  the  man  would 
rather  have  Mr.  Metcalf  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  that  is  not  it.  Everything  being 
equal  between  the  two,  he  has  got  to  take 
the  other  man  or  he  is  involved  in  a  dis- 
crimination suit.    He  must  go  to  court. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  this 
was  a  civil  action,  that  the  man  cannot 
go  to  jail.  However,  the  man  can  spend 
45  days  in  jail  under  this  bill  if  he  refuses 
to  carry  out  the  injunction  of  the  court. 
He  is  then  guilty  of  contempt.  He  then 
goes  to  jail.  And  it  may  be  civU  but 
when  you  spend  45  days  in  jail,  it  seems 
that  a  person  must  feel  as  though  he  is  a 
criminal,  even  though  they  do  not  call  It 
a  criminal  act,  but  that  is  the  result  of  it. 

I  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Record,  this  quonmi  was  called 
at  11  minutes  after  8.  I  was  notified  at 
8:32  and  immediately  left,  arriving  here 
at  8:45.  The  clerk  stated  something 
about  a  new  rule,  and  that  the  quonmi 
had  been  completed.  I  want  the  Record 
clear  that  I  responded  to  this  quorum 
call.  That  is  putting  it  mildly.  I  could 
say  more. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  will  be 
here  as  long  as  he  desires  to  speak.  I 
will  be  able  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

I  did  serve  some  time  on  the  bench  on 
an  appellate  court.  Before  that,  I  was 
one  of  the  young  lawyers  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  mentioned,  and  there 
was  a  curious  echo  in  my  mind  referring 
back  to  the  time  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  passed,  and  the  time  that 
Congress  passed  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  which  provided  for  triple 
damages,  and  so  forth. 

The  other  day  I  looked  up  the  debate 
referring  to  those  acts.  There  was  talk 
about  a  monumental  bureaucracy,  and 
talk  about  the  triple  damages  attracting 
lawyers  so  that  a  tremendous  amount  of 
lawsuits  would  be  built  up.  It  was  stated 
that  we  would  need  to  triple  and  quad- 
ruple our  judiciary.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate went  ahead  and  gave  these  people 
their  basic  rights — as  we  are  seeking  to 
give  basic  rights  today.  It  did  not  triple 
the  judiciary,  it  did  not  bring  up  this 
tremendous  growth  of  the  bureaucracy. 
It  did  accomplish  the  things  the  Senate 
was  trying  to  do. 

So  this  is  one  of  the  arguments  that 
is  always  brought  forth  when  a  bill  of 
this  sort  is  under  consideration.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  say  one  thing,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  listen  attentively  and  care- 
fully to  the  eloquent  and  able  speech 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  make.  I  wish  to  say  that  if  we  have 
to  double  our  judiciary,  and  we  have  too 
many  cases,  and  all  the  yoimg  la^n^ers 


the  cotmtry  will  be  busy  securing  the 
ights  of  American  citizens,  then  it  is  the 
luty  of  Congress  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  totally 
igree  with  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
,na,  if  we  need  to  do  that  which  gives 
ftverj-  citizen,  irrespective  of  his  race, 
(iolor.  or  creed,  that  which  he  is  entitled 
tio  under  the  Constitution.  I  would  like 
^or  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  as 

?reatly  as  I  admire  the  able  Senator 
rom  Montana,  and  the  position  which 
ijie  takes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  any  freer  of  dis- 
crimination in  his  own  mind  and  in  his 
cwn  heart  and  soul  than  is  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  can  frankly  say  that  in  this  connec- 
tion with  respect  to  minority  groups,  I 
probably  had  considerably  more  active 
Association  with  them  than  the  Senator 
irom  Montana.  I  would  not  want  by 
anything  that  he  said,  or  anything  that 
t  say,  to  have  him  think  for  a  moment 
tjhat  there  is  discrimination  In  the  heart 
ind  mind  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
^orida,  because  there  is  not. 
J  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  this:  I 
mink  I  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wants  to  do.  That  is  that  we 
*ant:  to  give  to  every  citizen  in  the 
United  States — irrespective  of  his  race. 
Ids  color,  or  his  religion — an  equal  op- 
lortimity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
things  of  life,  an  opportunity  to  get  an 
education,  an  opportunity  for  employ- 
rient,  an  opportunity  to  send  his  chil- 
qren  to  school,  and  things  of  that  charac- 

Ir.  This  is  what  we  want  to  do. 
But  in  my  judgment  we  shall  not  do 
by  the  enactment  of  a  law  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  discussing  tonight,  par- 
ticularly when  it  contains  such  so-called 
FEPC  provisions — although  the  Initials 
nave  now  been  changed  somewhat,  in  an 
attempt  to  get  away  from  the  term 
'JFEPC":  but  the  result  is  the  same. 
I  I  do  not  believe  that  in  point  of  fact 
i^  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  greater 
opportunities  for  good  employment  and 
ofoportunities  to  obtain  the  sort  of  in- 
cbme  the  Negro  needs  and  wants  and 
deserves,  by  passing  a  law  of  the  kind 
now  proposed,  because  the  pending  bill 
would  make  a  certain  special  category  of 
the  Negroes  and — as  was  said  in  connec- 
t  on  with  a  case  which  occurred  in  Uli- 
rois,  under  a  similar  FEPC  law — an  em- 
ployer would,  in  effect,  find  himself  with 
tne  burden  of  proving  that  he  did  not 
epgatge  in  discrimination  in  connection 
Ith  emplojonent,  and  that  he  did  not 
|ave  any  discrimination  in  his  heart  or 
is  soul,  just  because  it  so  happened  that 
did  not  have  any  Negro  citizens  or 
tizens  of  any  other  minority  groups 
Working  for  him.  Under  the  bill,  he  sud- 
denly would  become  the  defendant,  if 
s6meone  who  tried  to  get  a  job  in  his 
cbmpany  complained  that  he  did  not  get 
the  job — even  though  he  might  not  have 
ahy  ability  for  it.  But  if  such  a  com- 
plaint were  made,  immediately  the  entire 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government 
V  ould  be  moved  in  on  that  employer, 
\4ho  then  would  find  that  he  had  become 
tie  defendant,  with  all  the  majesty  and 
weight  of  the  Federal  Government  ar- 


rayed against  him.  The  result  would  be 
that  no  longer  would  that  employer  be 
able  to  hire  his  employees  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability. 

So  then  he  would  say,  "Rather  than 
continue  in  this  rat  race  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  bothering  me  all  the 
time  and  making  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  my  company  almost  impossible,  I 
will  employ  only  those  whom  the  Federal 
Government  says  I  must  employ."  But 
that  would  result  In  much  injustice, 
rather  than  in  giving  to  minority  groups 
their  so-called  equal  rights. 

In  that  connection,  I  point  out  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Holland  I  has  referred  to 
many  cases — and  so  can  I — which 
demonstrate  that  when  Negroes  have 
ability — and  many  of  them  do  have  abil- 
ity; and  whenever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  good  education,  they  re- 
flect their  ability — they  get  along  about 
as  well  as  many  of  the  white  citizens  do, 
in  most  of  the  sections  of  the  Nation 
about  which  I  know  very  much. 

It  would  be  less  than  candid  of  me  to 
say  that  in  the  past,  in  parts  of  the 
South,  discrimination  has  not  been  prac- 
ticed against  Negro  citizens.  It  Is  true 
that  there  has  been  discrimination;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be  discrimi- 
nation, so  long  as  we  are  human  beings 
and  so  long  as  we  remain  alive. 

In  1959,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
said  that  the  two  most  segregated  cities 
in  the  United  States  were — not  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  not  Butte,  Mont.;  not  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. — but  New  York  City  and 
Chicago — areas  where  there  are  more 
segregation  laws  on  the  statute  books 
than  almost  anywhere  else. 

When  I  have  traveled  to  New  York 
City,  I  have  discovered  that  there  is  an 
unfortunate  amount  of  discrimination 
there.  Yes,  It  Is  regrettable  and  unfor- 
tunate; but  it  Is  true  that  discrimination 
has  existed  ever  since  the  dawn  of 
history. 

I  regret  to  find  that  In  New  York  City 
discrimination  exists  against  the  Puerto 
Ricans.  I  also  regret  to  find  that  in  the 
fine  State  of  New  Mexico,  discrimina- 
tion exists  against  the  Indians.  How- 
ever, as  I  said  the  other  evening,  I  played 
football  on  a  team  which  had  some  In- 
dians as  members,  and  they  were  good 
football  players  and  "great  guys."  So 
I  was  very  much  dismayed  to  find  that 
in  New  Mexico  there  was  much  discrim- 
ination against  Indians. 

However,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  discrim- 
ination merely  by  passing  another  law. 
Instead,  the  correct  procedure  is  to  pro- 
ceed by  means  of  education,  so  as  to  en- 
able all  our  people  to  become  responsible 
citizens  and  to  be  able  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  That  is  the  way  that  we 
In  the  South  are  proceeding. 

In  Florida,  we  spent  more  money  for 
the  education  of  colored  students  than 
we  did  for  the  education  of  white  stu- 
dents. The  reason  for  that  is  obvious; 
because  years  ago  probably  less  money 
was  spent  for  the  education  of  the  col- 
ored students.  However,  as  I  have  said, 
in  Florida  that  situation  was  changed, 
and  our  State  was  spending  more  money 
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for  the  education  of  the  colored  students 
than  it  was  for  the  education  of  white 
students.  I  think  at  the  present  time 
the  expenditures  for  each  group  are 
about  on  the  same  level. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
South  was  occupied  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  by  Federal  troops;  and 
at  that  time  our  people  were  benighted, 
forgotten,  and  discriminated  against. 
So,  as  I  said  the  other  evening,  we  In 
the  South  know  something  about  dis- 
crimination. In  addition,  when  one 
speaks  of  "minority  groups."  I  point  out 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  who 
come  from  the  South  are  but  a  small 
group,  with  a  membership  of  only  some 

18. 

No  southerner  has  been  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  more  than 
100  years.  Why?  Because  of  discrim- 
ination. So  we  in  the  South  know 
something  about  discrimination. 

Furthermore,  In  my  judgment  the 
press  does  not  give  Southern  Senators 
the  same  type  of  favorable  publicity  that 
it  gives  to  other  Senators.  Of  course, 
the  press  is  entitled  to  have  its  own 
views.  Nevertheless,  we  see  discrimina- 
tion practiced,  and  we  do  not  like  It. 
We  do  not  like  it  for  ourselves,  and  we 
do  not  like  It  for  others. 

In  the  South  there  are  some  white  cit- 
izens who  are  not  very  well  educated; 
and  the  area  in  which  they  live  is  the 
area  in  which  the  most  discrimination 
is  found.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
travel  to  New  York  City  and  see  the 
people  who  are  living  in  the  ghettos — 
very  largely  segregated — we  find  that  the 
level  of  literacy  is  rather  low.  That  is 
an  unfortunate  fact;  but  the  root  of  the 
problem  is  the  lack  of  education. 

If  we  help  these  groups  of  white  peo- 
ple and  the  colored  people  and  the  In- 
dians get  better  educations,  they  will  be 
able  to  lift  themselves  economically.  I 
believe  that  Is  the  way  we  can  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  problem  and  can  pro- 
vide the  necessary  answer.  So  I  am  will- 
ing to  join  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota in  working  for  any  program 
which  has,  as  its  goal,  education  as  the 
answer  to  this  problem,  rather  than  the 
passage  of  additional  laws  to  create  ad- 
ditional bureaucracies. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  said,  unlike  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  other  acts 
which  have  dealt  totally  with  economic 
problems,  this  problem  is  a  moral  one. 
That  is  what  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota said  the  other  night.  I  wrote  it 
down  when  he  said  it;  and  he  said  it 
three  or  four  times.  He  said  this  prob- 
lem is  a  moral  problem;  and  I  agree  that 
it  is. 

I  also  know  how  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  feels  about  this 
problem.  Certainly,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  in  his  heart  or  in  his  soul  any  discrim- 
ination with  respect  to  the  Negro  citi- 
zens. In  some  parts  of  his  State  the 
Negroes  speak  French.  I  presume  that 
it  will  be  fovmd  that  at  some  period  in 
the  history  of  Louisiana,  or  in  some  in- 
stances, discrimination  was  practiced  by 
the  Frenchmen  who  lived  there.    But 


certainly  we  do  not  make  progress  by 
merely  passing  another  law  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, alining  one  group  against  another. 
Instead,  we  should  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  our  people,  rather  than  have  one 
group  feel  It  is  higher  bom  than  another 
or  that  It  speaks  a  superior  language. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Florida  realize  that  much 
of  the  motivation  behind  the  bill  is  the 
desire  to  achieve  a  given  result?  The 
word  "discrimination"  is  used  as  a  catch- 
word; but  has  not  the  Senator  from 
Florida  heard  some  people,  such  as  James 
Farmer,  speak  over  the  radio  and  the 
television  and  say,  "When  we  see  a  group 
of  employees  of  a  business,  and  do  not 
find  any  colored  people  employed  there, 
if  the  employer  replies  'Bring  us  quali- 
fied Negroes,  and  we  will  hire  them,'  we 
reply,  'That  is  not  our  problem.  If  we 
do  not  see  black  faces  there,  we  will  start 
picketing.'  " 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Florida  re- 
alize that  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  Commission  would  be  "packed"  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  would  be 
directed  in  just  that  way?  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  picket  lines,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  lawsuits,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  fear  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  correct,  and  that 
that  is  what  is  behind  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  would  not  be  the 
case,  but  I  am  fearful  that  it  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Have  we  not 
been  informed  of  racial  disorders  start- 
ing by  racial  leaders  issuing  ultimatums 
and  saying,  "If  we  do  not  achieve  satis- 
faction of  these  demands,  there  will  be 
violence  in  the  streets  until  you  satisfy 
them?" 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  afraid  that 
will  be  the  case,  though  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  the  case.  I  should  like  to  think 
it  would  not  be  the  case,  but  I  believe 
the  Senator  is  being  realistic  about  it. 
I  think  that  is  probably  exactly  what 
would  happen.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
for  our  country. 

I  should  like  to  follow  up  on  that  par- 
ticular point  with  respect  to  discrimina- 
tion and  say  that  I  cut  out  of  the  news- 
paper an  article  which  reads: 
HoTTSiNG  Bias   Found  Near   90  Percent  or 
Bases — Pentagon  Sats  Race  Discrimtna- 
TiON  Exists  at  Posts  in  North  and  Soth-h 
A  Pentagon-ordered  svirvey  showed  there 
was   hoxislng   discrimination   against  Negro 
servicemen  near  90  percent  of  the  military 
bases  In  the  United  States,  it  was  disclosed 

today. 

Alfred  B  Pitt,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Civil  Rights,  said  housing 
"clearly  is  the  most  unyielding"  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  racial  bias  facing  Negroes  in 
uniform. 


They  probably  would  not  want  to  live 
in  a  neighborhood  with  certain  groups. 
They  may  be  Puerto  Ricans  or  people 
from  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  do  not  know. 
But  if  they  do  not  wish  to  live  in  a  cer- 
tain area,  they  would  move  to  the  sub- 


urbs or  somewhere  else,'  because  that  is 
what  has  happened.  That  Is  what  has 
happened  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Why  are  all  the  suburbs  growing  up 
around  Washington,  D.C.?  Because  ap- 
parently people  wish  to  exercise  their 
right  of  choice  as  to  whom  they  wish  to 
associate  with.  I  believe  that  is  the  basic 
American  way. 

A  person  should  have  the  right  to 
choose  with  whom  he  wishes  to  asso- 
ciate, where  he  desires  to  live,  what 
church  he  prefers  to  attend,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  where  he  wants  to  work  and 
what  kind  of  work  he  wishes  to  do.  I 
believe  that  Is  a  basic  American  right.  I 
do  not  think  that  right  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  I  do  not  think  the  Congress 
should  attempt  to  destroy  It  by  passing  a 
bill  of  the  character  of  the  one  proposed, 
which  in  fact  would  seek  to  take  away 
from  people  the  right  of  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, which  demonstrates  that  dis- 
crimination with  respect  to  housing  oc- 
curs throughout  the  United  States. 
That  is  an  article  put  out  by  the  Penta- 
gon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Housing    Bias   Pound   Near   90    Percent    of 
Bases — Pentagon  Says   Race   Discrimina- 
tion Exists  at  Posts  in  North  and  South 
A  Pentagon-ordered  survey  showed  there 
was    housing    discrimination    against    Negro 
servicemen  near  90  percent  of  the  miUtary 
bases  in  the  United  States.  It  was  disclosed 
today. 

Alfred  B.  Pitt,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Civil  Rights,  said  housing 
"clearly  is  the  most  unyielding"  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  racial  bias  facing  Negroes  In 
uniform. 

This  discrimination,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  exists 
In  northern  base  areas  as  well  as  In  the 
South. 

ONLT    31    BASES    SATISFACTORY 

Only  31  of  305  bases  studied  were  given  a 
clean  bUl  on  this  count.  Mr.  Pitt  declined 
to  name  the  31. 

The  Penagon's  civil  rights  chief  Indicated 
that,  by  the  process  of  "negotiation  and  con- 
ciliation," base  commanders  had  made  prog- 
ress In  easing  discrimination  against  Negro 
servicemen  and  their  families  In  off-base 
schooling,  transportation,  and  use  of  such 
public  facilities  as  parks  and  Ubrarles. 

"I'm  sure  that  since  last  faU  commanders 
have  secured  changes  on  behalf  of  their 
men,"  Mr.  Fltt  said. 

no  difference 
Among  other  things,  base  oommanders 
had  been  told  to  report  whether  the  "treat- 
ment accorded  Negro  mUltary  personnel  by 
the  local  police  (Is)  in  any  way  different 
from  that  accorded  white  military  person- 
nel." 

The  finding,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  showed  "no  case 
of  significant  difference  In  law  enforcement 
between  white  and  Negro  servicemen." 

A  total  of  62  base  areas  turned  up  with 
such  good  records  In  the  first  reports  made 
last  November  that  the  commanders  were 
relieved  of  the  responslbUlty  of  reporting 
again  on  May  1.  Of  these,  27  were  Air  Force 
bases,  21  Navy,  and  14  Army. 

Although  the  names  of  these  bases  were 
not  disclosed,  Mr.  Pitt  said  some  were   to 
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Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He  cited  El  Paso.  Tex., 
near  Fort  Bliss,  as  an  example  of  an  area 
with  an  absence  of  serious  dlscrlmlnatloa 
against  servicemen  on  racial  grounds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  ;;he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  a  great  number  of  our  personal  re- 
lationships involve  a  mutual  decision? 
For  example,  if  the  Senator  wished  to 
work  for  a  man  who  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  as  his  employee,  a  mutual 
decision  would  have  been  arrived  at. 
When  two  people  join  in  a  marital  com- 
pact, the  decision  is  mutual.  Both  par- 
ties take  the  risk. 

Both  the  man  and  the  woman  decide 
that  they  would  like  to  have  one  another 
for  a  partner  in  marriage,  and  so  they 
engage  in  a  civil  and,  in  certain  respects, 
a  religious  contract. 

Does  not  that  procedure  work  in  many 
other  areas?  A  person  selects  a  certain 
area  in  which  to  live  because  there  lives 
in  that  area  a  neighbor  with  whom  he 
would  like  to  live.  He  likes  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  people  who  live  there, 
and  they  like  him.  If  they  do  not  like 
him.  they  are  privileged  to  move  out. 

We  have  seen  situations  in  which 
someone  has  moved  into  a  neighborhood 
where  he  may  not  be  welcome.  Other 
people  in  that  neighborhood  may  feel 
that  they  would  rather  associate  with 
someone  else,  and  they  start  moving  out. 

As  has  been  so  well  pointed  out,  is  that 
not  pretty  well  what  has  happened  with 
the  segregation  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia?  That  was  accomplished 
in  the  name  of  integration.  Some  of  our 
liberal  friends  would  say,  "We  want  to 
have  colored  children  in  the  schools  with 
our  white  children." 

When  they  got  1  percent  in  the  schools, 
they  were  happy  with  the  result.  But 
then  some  whites  moved  out,  and  the 
percentage  of  Negro  students  in  the 
school  rose  to  10  jjercent.  More  whites 
moved  out.  The  percentage  of  colored 
children  in  the  school  rose  to  20  percent, 
and  more  white  people  moved  out  of  the 
area.  After  the  percentage  of  Negro 
students  in  the  school  had  risen  to  90 
percent,  the  most  liberal  of  the  white 
crowd  also  moved.  They  had  moved  out, 
even  though  they  were  advocates  of  the 
process  to  begin  with. 

Does  it  not  work  out  in  a  great  number 
of  the  cases  of  personal  relationships,  as 
with  contracts,  that  the  decision  must 
be  mutual?  People  must  willingly  re- 
spect one  another  in  order  to  best  work 
together.  Laws  to  try  to  force  people  to 
do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do  tend 
to  result  In  some  people  being  outraged. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enable 
a  man  to  work  for  another  although  the 
other  fellow  would  not  want  him.  The 
decision  would  be  one  way.  The  fellow 
who  wants  the  job  would  get  it,  but  the 
only  way  that  the  employer  could  get  rid 
of  him  would  be  to  go  out  of  business.  In 
other  relationships  such  as  the  choice  of 
neighbors  is  it  not  the  same  way  that 
the  relationship  is  usually  mutual?  Un- 
der this  bill  the  person  of  a  minority 
element  will  be  making  the  decision  that 


hd  will  force  himself  on  others,  with  the 
other  person  having  no  choice  in  the 
mitter. 

[r.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
a  man  could  work  hard,  save  his  money, 
and  build  up  a  successful  business.  The 
bill  would  take  away  from  him  the  selec- 
tion of  his  own  employees.  He  could  not 
select  any  man  solely  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity. He  must  worry  about  whether  or 
not  he  would  be  charged  with  discrimi- 
nation. 

^n  the  course  of  the  debate  several 
nights  ago  I  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
RncoRD  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
th^  Miami  Herald,  written  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Knight.  The  editorial  related  to  a 
situation  which  I  believe  is  disturbing 
everyone.  The  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota said  that  he  hoped  it  would  not 
haapen  under  the  Federal  law.  but  he  did 
noi;  give  us  any  guarantee  that  what 
haspened  in  Illinois  would  not  occur 
els  jwhere.    I  read  a  part  of  the  editorial : 

/,  foretaste  of  what  will  occur  If  the  EEOC 
is  created  by  Federal  law  was  shown  recently 
by  a  ruling  made  In  Illinois. 

In  this  case  the  employer  (Motorola)  gave 
general  ability  tests  to  all  prospective  Job 
applicants.  A  Negro  who  failed  the  test 
charged  that  he  was  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  his  race. 

*:  ln&t  Is  exactly  what  would  happen  if 
th^  proposed  FEPC  legislation  were 
paised.    Continuing  to  quote : 

Tjhe  Illinois  FEPC  then  gave  a  reexamina- 
tion to  the  applicant,  said  that  he  passed 
thej  test  and  ordered  the  corporation  to  hire 
hin^.  An  FEPC  examiner  held  that  Motor- 
olate  test  was  unfair  to  "culturally  deprived 
and  disadvantaged  groups";  that  the  ques- 
tions did  not  take  Into  account  "Inequalities 
ana  differences  In  environment";  and  that 
thejstandards  for  passing  were  based  on  those 
of  I'advantaged  groups." 

"there  was  a  situation  in  which  a  man 
evoQved  his  own  test  to  determine  how 
a  nian  was  fitted  for  a  Job,  but  that  test 
wai  absolutely  meaningless  because  the 
FEPC  In  Illinois  said,  "No;  that  is  not 
a  flair  test.  It  happens  that  the  Negro 
citizen  in  the  case  came  from  a  cultur- 
ally deprived  and  disadvantaged  group." 

ijn  addition  to  lawyers,  corporations 
would  also  have  to  hire  a  herd  of  psycho- 
analysts to  discover  whether  each  em- 
plojrer  has  some  discrimination  in  his 
heart,  or  whether  he  will  have  to  have 
tw(^  sets  of  tests  for  a  man  who  applies 
fori  a  particular  Job,  because  It  may  be 
tha*  the  applicant  would  come  from  a 
culturally  disadvantaged  group.  I  am 
not}  quite  sure  I  know  what  that  Is. 
Peijhaps  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Me^tcalf]  understands  what  a  "cultur- 
alljf  disadvantaged  group"  is,  and  how 
thej  term  would  apply  in  a  case  like  the 
on^  to  which  I  referred.  But  certainly 
it  Would  take  away  from  the  employer 
hls| right  to  require  an  examination,  give 
It  tjo  everyone,  and  say,  "I  will  take  the 
mah  who  makes  the  highest  and  best 
gralde.  because  that  Is  the  man  who  can 
do  the  best  for  my  company."  That  Is 
thq  man  who  can,  imder  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  employ  more  people  and 
prclduce  more  goods. 


No  longer  could  he  do  so.  He  must 
now  worry  about  a  social  and  psycho- 
logical problem.  He  must  worry  whether 
or  not  a  man  who  comes  in  to  take  an 
examination  from  him  and  seek  employ- 
ment is  "cultvu-ally  disadvantaged." 

Mr.  President,  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand how  a  particular  law  such  as  the 
one  proposed  in  point  of  fact  could  work. 
Obviously  it  would  create  havoc.  Obvi- 
ously It  would  destroy  basic  American 
rights.  There  are  elements  that  worry 
those  of  us  who  are  very  much  against 
the  bill  for  that  and  other  reasons. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read 
from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Jenkln 
Lloyd  Jones  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  on  Thursday. 
April  2,  1964.  The  article  Is  entitled 
"Winter  of  Discontent."  I  shall  read 
from  the  article: 

The  Denver  police  oflBcer  spotted  a  car  he 
said  was  going  75  miles  an  hour  In  a  30-mlle 
zone.  He  stopped  the  colored  driver.  On  the 
seat,  said  the  officer,  was  a  pistol.  The  driver 
had  no  valid  driver's  license.  On  the  way 
down  to  the  station,  said  the  officer,  hla 
prisoner  began  making  threats  and  arguing 
loudly  about  "race  prejudice." 

The  officer  called  another  scout  car.  The 
prisoner  was  handcuffed.  At  the  station  he 
was  Identified  as  Sonny  Llston.  As  the  officer 
took  him  to  the  Jail  Mr.  Llston  shouted,  "I 
can  lick  you  and  I  will." 

To  tag  any  race  with  responsibility  for  the 
behavior  of  a  character  like  Sonny  Llston 
would  be  grossly  unfair. 

But  there  Is  a  disturbing  parallel  between 
Mr.  Llston'B  willingness  to  blame  his  arrest 
on  race  prejudice  and  the  growing  vogue 
among  Negro  civil  rights  leaders  of  blaming 
any  deficiencies  of  Negro  behavior  and  per- 
formance on  deprivation  or  provocation  by 
the  whites. 

This  Is  tragic.  Because  If  there  Is  not  a 
substantial  Improvement  In  the  behavior  of 
restless  Negroes  there  may  be  a  reaction. 
Changing  longstanding  patterns  of  prejudice 
is  a  tough  enough  Job.  We  can't  afford  any 
reactions. 

The  drive  to  destroy  neighborhood  schools 
in  the  major  cities  of  the  North  and  East  In 
favor  of  some  goofy  theories  of  "ethnic  group- 
ings" is  already  beginning  to  cause  counter 
marches  by  enraged  white  parents.  And  no 
wonder. 

For  CORE  and  the  NAACP  can't  seem  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  want 
public  bodies  to  take  cognizance  of  race  or 
whether  they  don't.  Every  effort  Is  made 
by  these  organizations  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation of  school  test  scores  by  race,  or  ar- 
rests by  race,  or  Ulegltlmacy  by  race.  But 
they  want  children  assigned  to  schools  not 
by  residence  but  by  race. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  carrying  on  a 
battle  against  segregation  In  the  South  which 
is,  after  all,  just  another  method  of  making 
race  the  chief  criterion  in  assigning  a  pupil 
to  a  partlcTilar  school. 

There  Is  arising  a  convenient  double- 
standard  In  the  observance  of  the  law.  Re- 
sentful white  southerners  are  excoriated  for 
attempting  to  Ignore  the  Integration  orders 
of  the  Federal  courts.  But  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  Is  quoted  as  telling 
prointegratlon  demonstrators  in  Cambridge, 
Md.,  that  observance  of  the  law  Is  not  for 
them. 

In  three  consecutive  school  days  in  New 
York  City  this  month,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  16  attacks  were 
made  on  teachers.  In  the  whole  previous 
12    months    there    were   only    60.     Chicago, 
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which  used  to  report  8  or  9  pupU  attacks  on 
teachers  in  a  school  year,  had  46  such  attacks 
last  fall.  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  New  York  are 
considering  Btationlng  poUcewomen  in  all 
difficult  schools 

But  Mr.  PowzLL  alrUy  says,  "Kids  are  act- 
ing like  this  aU  over  the  world.-  That 
simply  Isn't  true.  _  „^ 

The  effort  to  open  up  wider  fields  of  Ne- 
gro employment  by  persuasion  or  peaceful 
picketing  seems  to  be  giving  way  to  attempts 
at  seizure  and  sabotage.  Some  of  these  tac- 
tics have  paid  off.  In  San  Francisco  a  lead- 
ing hotel  was  beleaguered  and  Its  entrances 
blocked  by  shouting  demonstrators.  Its 
management  eventually  agreed  to  place  more 
Negroes.  .    . 

Across  the  bay  the  "check-In"  has  been 
UAed  against  supermarkets  which  have 
lagged,  it  is  alleged.  In  hiring  Negroes.  Large 
numbers  of  demonstrators  would  enter  a 
market,  fill  baskets  with  groceries,  leave  them 
at  the  check-out  counter,  and  walk  out.  The 
confusion  was  Indescribable  and  some  stores 
submitted  to  the  demonstrators'  demands. 

I  interrupt  the  reading  of  the  article 
to  say  that  I  am  always  somewhat  im- 
pressed when  I  hear,  as  I  did  recently, 
the  able  Senators  from  Montana  and 
Minnesota  say,  "We  are  going  to  pass 
laws  to  protect  these  people.  If  we  have 
to  stay  here  all  summer,  we  are  going  to 
put  this  bill  on  the  books.  We  do  not 
care  if  there  are  only  six  persons  that 
have  been  discriminated  against — we  are 
going  to  stop  it."  ^    ,  ^^, 

Are  we  going  to  stop  the  kind  of  thing 
that  I  have  just  been  reading,  which  is 
happening  all  over  the  United  States? 

What  is  the  concern  of  those  Senators 
about  that  kind  of  happening?  Do  not 
other  people  have  rights?  Of  course, 
they  do,  but  apparently  those  rights  are 
little  respected  in  this  body,  because  I  do 
not  hear  Senators  saying  a  man  has  a 
right  to  operate  his  own  store,  that  a  man 
has  a  right  not  to  have  people  gang  up 
on  him  to  keep  business  out  of  his  place. 
Who  is  standing  up  for  that  man? 

I  do  not  understand  how  Senators  can 
become  greatly  concerned  about  one 
small  group,  six  rejected  Negroes  in  a 
particular  place,  and  talk  about  that  and 
make  highly  indignant  speeches,  and 
ask,  "Is  it  not  awful  that  this  is  permitted 
to  happen  in  our  country?"  No  one  talks 
about  the  other  incidents. 

Does  not  the  man  who  has  opened  a 
store,  who  has  been  responsible,  who  has 
worked  hard  to  build  up  a  business,  who 
has  gone  off  to  war,  have  his  rights?  Yet 
when  certain  people  want  to  take  his 
rights  away  from  him,  nobody  wants  to 
protect  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  re- 
fer to  what  took  place  In  the  city  of 
Plaquemine,  La.,  when  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  and  the  NAACP  came  In 
there.  There  had  been  no  trouble,  but 
the  agitators  went  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  and  the  governing  body  and  said, 
•  You  must  appoint  a  committee  and  ne- 
gotiate with  us  in  order  to  avoid  vio- 
lence." 

As  I  understand,  the  local  officials  re- 
sponded, "We  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  you 
about  anything  you  want  to  talk  about. 
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but  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  have 
an  unusual  arrangement.  We  have  a 
friendly  community.  We  have  colored 
men  in  the  sheriff's  office  and  30  percent 
of  the  electorate  is  Negro.  We  think  we 
have  made  as  much  progress  as  anybody 
else.  We  will  talk  about  It.  but  we  do 
not  think  we  should  yield  to  threats  of 
violence.  We  do  not  think  that  Is  the 
way  to  conduct  the  community." 

So  there  were  shouting  mobs,  prevent- 
ing people  from  sleeping  and  restiiig,  and 
there  was  the  throwing  of  brickbats 
through  windows  and  broken  glass. 

Does  It  occur  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  that  sort  of  thing  Is  what 
we  call  the  right  to  petition  peacefully? 

Would  it  not  seem  to  be  right  that  the 
police  officials  should  not  bow  down  to 
law  violators?  Would  it  not  seem  to  be 
right  that  violators  of  the  law  ought  to 
go  to  jaU.  like  anybody  else  who  violates 
the  law,  whether  he  be  black  or  white? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  completely  agree 
that  our  laws.  If  they  are  to  mean  any- 
thing, must  be  made  applicable  to  every- 
body, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religion, 
and  that  one  should  abide  by  those  laws 
whether  he  likes  them  or  dislikes  them. 
That  is  the  thing  that  worried  me  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  the  other  day  when  he  said, 
"We  are  either  going  to  pass  the  bill  or 
see  this  trouble  settled  in  the  streets." 
When  such  matters  are  settled  in  the 
streets,  it  is  done  against  the  State  and 
local  laws.    It  may  not  be  against  the 
Federal  law.    I  think  we  could  inadvert- 
ently incite  people  to  violence  and  all 
kinds  of  trouble  and  disrespect  of  law.    I 
think  we  must  understand  that  the  law 
is  applicable  to  everybody,  whether  one 
Ukes  it  or  not,  and  that  we  must  respect 
it  no  matter  from  what  section  of  the 
country  we  come  or  what  may  be  the 
color  of  one's  skin. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ■will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  would 
the  Senator  from  Florida  expect  to  hap- 
pen if  he,  even  in  the  high  position  he 
holds,  went  into  any  county  in  his  own 
State  and  said  to  the  sheriff  or  the  of- 
ficials of  the  community,  "If  you  do  not 
do  what  I  want.  I  am  going  to  throw 
brickbats  through  the  windows  and 
shout  and  sing  all  night  so  people  cannot 
get  the  rest  they  are  entitled  to  after 
working  all  day"?  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  officials  would  bow  do  his  de- 
mands? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  would  not  in 
my  State  of  Florida.  They  would  put  me 
in  the  "hoosegow"  immediately,  and  that 
is  what  I  would  deserve  if  I  made  threats 
of  that  kind  to  the  officials  of  a  county 

or  city.  ^       _^,  , 

Continuing  reading  the  article: 
But— and  this  may  be  significant— a  niun- 
ber  of  students  from  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Berkeley  offered  to  help  the  store 
owners  put  the  goods  back  on  the  shelves. 
When  students,  who  have  been  flocking  to 
the  NAACP  picket  lines,  begin  helping  sab- 
otaged store  owners  maybe  something  U 
happening  to  public  sympathy. 

There  Is  only  one  reason  for  winning  bat- 
tles and  that  Is  to  win  the  war.    Negro  war 


should  be  a  war  to  establish  the  right  of  a 
man  ot  woman  with  a  black  skin  to  aU  the 
education,  all  the  employment  opportunities, 
and  all  the  wages  and  privileges  that  a  white 
man  with  equal  talent,  energy  and  rellabU- 
Ity  can  command.  That  is  all  any  man  has 
a  right  to  ask. 

The  white  man  In  America  has  a  gmit 
complex.  He  deserves  It.  He  knows  he  has 
not  given  the  Negro  a  fair  shake.  The  man 
who  hates  another  without  adequate  ca\ise 
hates  himself  a  little  and  can  be  made  to 
make  amends.  But  give  a  man  reason  for 
his    hatred    and    he    becomes    comfortable 

The  terrible  danger  Is  that  If  Negro  lead- 
ers encourage  or  even  rationalize  Negro  mis- 
behavior and  promote  xmreasonable  de- 
mands they  will  remove  from  whites  the 
feeling  of  guilt.  Without  this  guilt  feeling 
no  amovmt  of  "clvU  rights"  legislation  wUl 
be  effective. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  people  cannot  Uck 
88  percent  of  the  people  even  If  Sonny  Lis- 
ten could  xindoubtedly  Uck  the  cop. 


That  is  what  Mr.  Jones  had  to  say.    I 
do  not  totally  disagree  with  the  article. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  a  few  days  ago  entitled 
"Graham's  Alabama  Rally  Hailed  for 
Integration."  The  article  relates  how, 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  at  Eastertide 
there  were  35,000  people  in  an  integrated 
audience  and  what  a  tremendously  in- 
spirational and  successful  gathering  It 
was. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Oeaham'b  Alabama  Rallt  Hailkd  rot, 
Integration 

BiRMiNCHAM,  Ala.,  March  30.— Evangelist 
BUly  Graham's  Easter  appearance  before  an 
integrated  audience  of  more  than  35,000  was 
haUed  as  a  tremendous  Inspirational  success 
by  Negroes  and  white  persons. 

The  gathering  at  Legion  Field,  a  football 
stadium  In  Birmingham,  was  the  largest  in- 
tegrated audience  In  Alabama's  history.  It 
also  was  the  largest  reUglous  gathering  in 
the  State. 

Rigid  security  precautions  were  in  force, 
but  there  were  no  Incidents.  The  city  has 
been  the  scene  of  racial  violence  In  the  past. 

"Billy  Graham  has  brought  out  the  best  In 
us,"  said  Mayor  Albert  BoutweU. 

OUTPOXnUNG  OT  CONTIDENCX 

A  white  minister.  Dr.  John  Turner,  said. 
"After  waiting  some  15  years  for  such  a  visit- 
ation as  Billy  Graham  and  his  teani.  I  am 
moved  almost  beyond  expression  to  the  out- 
pouring of  confidence  In  our  fellow  man  as 
seen  today." 

A  Negro  minister,  the  Reverend  J.  L.  ware, 
said  "It  Is  my  candid  opinion  that  this  great 
Christian  service  will  prove  to  be  the  turning 
point  In  changing  the  outlook  and  Ima^e  of 
Birmingham  into  a  city  of  peace  and  tran- 
qulUlty  and  prosperity  for  all  people. 

Negroes  and  white  persons  appeared  evenly 
divided.    They  often  sat  closely  together. 

waiter  Smyth,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Oj^^ 
said  Police  Chief  Jamie  Moore  estimated  the 
crowd  at  between  35,000  and  40,000. 

ABOUT  4,000  ACCKPT  INVriATION 

About  4,000,  both  white  and  Negro,  re- 
sponded at  the  close  of  Dr.  Graham's  sermon 
when  he  called  for  the  penitent  to  come  for- 

Mr!  Smyth  said,  "This  is  unbelievable  to 
see  thU  kind  of  response." 
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Dr.  Graham  said  In  his  sermon  that  the 
world  IB  "a  planet  In  rebellion,"  but  that  the 
answer  to  Its  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  Ills 
can  be  found  In  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  said  the  problems  of  the  world  have 
raised  the  burning  question  of  what  Is  wrong. 

"What  causes  schoolchildren  to  attack 
teachers  In  New  York?  What  causes  bombs 
to  be  thrown  against  Innocent  people?"  he 
asked. 

Seven  persons  were  killed  In  racial  unrest 
In  Birmingham  last  summer,  Including  four 
Negro  girls  who  died  when  a  church  was 
dynamited. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  quote  Dr.  Graham  in 
his  beliefs,  but  I  believe  that  he  and 
others  in  his  particular  group  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
anything  by  putting  additional  laws  on 
the  Federal  statute  books.  I  believe 
that  he  thinks  the  way  it  will  be  done 
will  be  by  changing  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  people.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to 
provide  more  and  better  education. 

Mr.  President,  one  point  should  be 
made  about  criminal  contempt  proceed- 
ings. A  determination  of  criminal  con- 
tempt is  so  drastic  that  even  if  the  stat- 
ute upon  which  the  injunction  is  founded 
Is  determined  to  be  violative  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  conviction  for  criminal  con- 
tempt stands.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  case : 

An  order  Issued  by  a  court  with  Jiorlsdlctlon 
over  the  subject  matter  and  person  mvist  be 
obeyed  by  the  parties  until  It  Is  reversed  by 
orderly  and  proper  proceedings.  This  Is  true 
without  regard  even  for  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  under  which  the  order  Is  issued. 
In  Howat  v.  Kansas,  1922,  258  U.S.  181,  189, 
190,  42  S.  Ct.  277,  280,  281,  66  L.  Ed.  550,  this 
Court  said : 

An  Injunction  duly  Issuing  out  of  a  court 
of  general  jurisdiction  with  equity  powers, 
upon  pleadings  properly  Invoking  Its  action, 
and  served  upon  persons  made  parties  there- 
in and  within  the  jurisdiction,  must  be 
obeyed  by  them,  however  erroneous  the 
action  of  the  court  may  be.  even  If  the  error 
be  In  the  assimaptlon  of  the  validity  of  a 
seeming,  but  void  law  going  to  the  merits  of 
the  case.  It  Is  for  the  coxirt  of  first  Instance 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  law,  and  until  its  decision  is  reversed  for 
error  by  orderly  review,  either  by  Itself  or  by 
a  higher  court.  Its  orders  based  on  Its  deci- 
sion are  to  be  respected,  and  disobedience  of 
them  is  contempt  of  Its  lawful  authority,  to 
be  punished. 

Violations  of  an  order  are  punishable 
as  criminal  contempt  even  though  the  or- 
der is  set  aside  on  appeal,  Warden  v. 
Searls,  1887,  121  U.S.  14,  7  S.  Ct.  814,  30 
L.  Ed.  853,  or  though  the  basic  action  has 
become  moot. 

These,  then,  are  the  "civil"  sanctions 
of  which  the  bill  speaks. 

In  summary,  it  has  been  said  that 
there  is  an  alarming  tendency  in  adopt- 
ing new  Federal  programs  to  utilize  the 
sanction  of  what  may  be  called  govern- 
ment by  injunction. 

This  is  done  through  the  medium  of 
actions  commonly  known  as  suits  in 
equity,  or  In  chancery,  to  be  heard  by 
the  Judge  without  a  jury.  Instead  of 
resulting  In  a  money  judgement  against 
the  defendant,  such  suits  result  in  a  de- 
cree In  which  the  defendant  Is  ordered 
to  refrain  from  committing  certain  acts 
or,  by  the  use  of  a  double  negative,  Is 
commanded  to  perform  certain  acts. 
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These  decrees  are  enforced  by  con- 
tempt proceedings  in  which  there  is  no 
r^ht  to  jury  trial,  and  in  case  the  de- 
fendant is  found  to  be  in  contempt,  he 
ia  punished  by  imprisonment  at  the  dis- 
ci-etion  of  the  judge. 

I  The  effect  of  the  employment  of  this 
sanction  of  injunction  rather  than  a  civil 
action  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
or  the  Institution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings by  indictment  or  information  is  that 
tae  defendant  is  shorn  of  most  of  the 
protections  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
01  our  Constitution. 

I  In  a  criminal  proceeding,  for  exam- 
pie,  the  defendant  has  all  of  the  protec- 
tions written  into  our  body  of  criminal 
lahv  such  as:  First,  the  presimiption  of 
innocence;  second,  the  right  to  be  con- 
fijonted  by  accusers;  third,  the  right  of 
cioss-examination;  fourth,  the  require- 
ment that  proof  of  guilt  be  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  according  to  a  body  of 
well-developed  rules  of  evidence;  and 
fifth,  the  right  to  trial  by  a  jury  of  his 
piers. 

1  These  protections  either  do  not  exist 
ai  all  when  the  citizen  is  proceeded 
aiainst  by  his  Government  by  the  injunc- 
tive process,  or  they  exist  in  a  less  ade- 
quate form. 

4 The  other  night,  when  this  point  was 
ing  argued,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey]  said  that  this  is 
tne  same  procedure  that  is  frequently 
fpUowed  in  cases  with  respect  to  certain 
o(  our  regulatory  agencies  such  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
title   Interstate   Commerce  Commission, 

id  others.     At  this  time  I  suggest  to 

snators  that  there  is  a  distinction,  and 
aj  valid  distinction,  between  that  type  of 
case  and  the  case  I  have  in  mind.  The 
cises  to  which  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota referred  usually  involve  orders  made 
npt  necessarily  against  an  individual  who 
la  running  a  private  business  or  a  board- 
ing house  or  a  barbershop,  but,  rather 
against,  for  example,  large  corporate  in- 
stiitutions  such  as  railroads,  television 
stations,  or  radio  stations.  The  proceed- 
ing is  usually  against  a  corporation, 
rather  than  against  individuals.  In  the 
civil  rights  bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
section  dealing  with  fair  employment 
practices,  while  it  is  true  that  a  corpora- 
tipn  may  be  involved,  nevertheless  the 
individual  would  be  charged,  because  a 
corporation  cannot  discriminate. 

I  The  judge  could  not  grant  any  relief 
against  the  corporation.  He  could  not 
put  a  corporation  in  jail.  He  could  put 
ah  individual  in  jail.  These  actions 
\\ould  be  brought  against  individuals. 

If  discrimination  is  practiced,  it  seems 
t<t  me  it  must  be  practiced  by  individuals. 
A  labor  union  could  not  be  put  in  jail. 
The  United  Mine  Workers,  for  example, 
ai!  such,  could  not  be  put  in  jail.  The 
jiidge  would  have  to  pick  out  an  indi- 
vidual within  the  union.  Even  if  there 
ia  great  discretion,  it  is  not  good  law  and 
not  in  keeping  with  our  constitutional 
pj-ocesses  to  proceed  further  along  this 
liie  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  government 
by  injunction.  This  section  gives  to 
c<»urts  the  power  of  injimction.  It  in- 
ci  eases  it  many  times  over  that  which 
it  is  today.  It  allows  the  courts  to  move. 
In  fact  its  lets  the  Attorney  General 
Bove  into  private  businesses,  and  lets 


the  courts  move  Into  private  businesses, 
through  the  process  of  injunction,  and 
allows  individuals  to  be  put  in  jail. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  the  tyran- 
nical behavior  of  the  British  monarchy 
and  the  British  courts  when  proceeding 
against  freemen  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  led  to  incorporate  protec- 
tions and  due  process  of  law  in  the  first 
10  amendments  to  our  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion commonly  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Abuses  in  the  use  of  injunctions  by 
individual  citizens  and  corporations, 
particularly  in  labor  disputes,  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Norris-La  Guardia 
Act^title  29,  section  101-115;  47  Stat. 
70;  March  23,  1932 — which  limits  the  use 
of  injunctions  in  proceedings  between 
citizens. 

But  now,  a  remedy  which  we  deny  to 
private  citizens  in  labor  disputes,  we  are 
employing  more  and  more  when  the 
Federal  Government  proceeds  against 
its  citizens. 

LACK  OF  TRADmONAL  TRIAL  AND  APPELLATE 
PROCEDURES 

Jury  trial  and  other  safeguards  in  con- 
tempt cases  are  not  the  only  traditional 
features  of  our  system  of  justice  that  the 
bill  abandons. 

Normally,  the  Federal  trial  court  is 
composed  of  a  single  trial  judge  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  State  in  which  his  court 
sits  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  habits, 
customs,  and  problems  of  that  State. 
Any  decision  made  by  him  is  appealable 
to  a  Federal  court  of  appeals  and  the 
decision  of  such  court  may  be  reviewed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  either  on  appeal  or  upon  writ  of 
certiorari. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  substitute  for 
this  traditional  procedure,  a  three-judge 
Federal  trial  court  whose  decision  would 
be  appealable  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  change  is  made  in  the  name 
of  expediency;  in  an  efifort  to  gain 
"quick  justice." 

The  use  of  three-judge  courts  has  his- 
torically been  limited  to  cases  Involving 
legal  issues  of  great  importance  to  the 
public  at  large  rather  than  factual  issues 
of  importance  only  to  the  litigants  them- 
selves. Even  this  limited  usage  of  three - 
Judge  courts  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
and  in  several  instances  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended their  usage  be  discontinued. 
For  example,  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States  established  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  been  that  the  use  of 
three-judge  courts  with  direct  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  be  discontinued  In 
the  case  of  judicial  review  of  orders  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  other  night  when  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  was  prompted  by 
one  of  the  alert,  bright  young  members 
of  the  staff  who  work  here,  the  Senator 
said,  "After  all,  this  is  what  is  done 
with  respect  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  cases." 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
once  again  that  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  established 
by  President  Kennedy  had  recommend- 
ed the  discontinuance  of  this  type  of 
practice,  because  apparently  it  was 
thought  that  the  practice  did  not  work 
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very  well  The  recommendation  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  in  these  particular 
cases  is  not  a  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  adopted  In  cases  in  which  in- 
dividuals are  involved. 

Mr.   METCALF.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  bringing  up  a  matter  in  which 
I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
since  I  came  to  Congress.  He  feels  that 
these  cases  should  be  tried  in  the  local 
jurisdiction  by  local  judges  who  have 
training  in  the  laws  of  the  State  from 
which  they  have  been  appointed.  I  pomt 
out  that  what  the  Judicial  Conference 
recommends  is  that  this  matter  go  di- 
rectly to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  cases 
are  administrative  cases  that  should 
start  at  the  local  level. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  and 
I  agree  that  in  areas  where  a  man  is 
charged  with  committing  a  violation  of 
a  Federal  statute.  If  he  is  to  be  tried,  he 
should  be  tried  by  a  local  judge. 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  agree.    However,  I 
do  not  want  my  agreement  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  agreement  with  the  Senators 
analysis  of  a  contempt  procedure. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  imderstand  that. 
Mr   METCALF.    However,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  rise  here  in  this  special  case  be- 
cause I  feel  that  many  appeals  from  ad- 
ministrative  agencies— as    the   Senator 
brought  out,  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion—the tendency  is  to  take  it  away 
from  the  local  level  and  try  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  or 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

While  I  disagree  with  the  Senator  in 
many  of  the  things  he  has  said  tonight,  I 
listened  with  great  attention.  I  agree 
with  the  suggestion  of  deciding  these 
questions  with  local  judges  at  the  local 
level.  ., 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  for  that  com- 
ment I  am  hopeful  that  when  we 
finally  come  to  amending  the  bill,  the  able 
Senator,  because  of  his  distinguished 
background  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist,  will 
offer  some  amendments  which  will  bring 
about  a  remedy  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Similarly,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  has  announced  its  sup- 
port of  a  bill  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate  to  reduce  the  number  of  Gov- 
ernment antitrust  cases  appealable  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  again 
coincides  with  the  expression  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Montana.  There 
Is  too  frequently  what  was  referred  to 
earlier  as  getting  quick  justice  by  taking 
a  case  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  courts,  and  in  some  instances  by- 
passing the  appellate  courts  and  going 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  involves  a 
concept  of  the  Supreme  Courts  function 
incompatible  with  the  purpose  of  that 
Court  The  principal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  over  decisions  rendered 
by  11  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  and  by  the 
highest  tribunal  In  each  of  the  50  States. 
Its  principal  function  Is  to  resolve  im- 


portant Federal  and  constitutional  legal 
issues  for  the  guidance  of  inferior  courts. 
It  has  never  been  the  function  of  that 
Court  to  be  a  final  court  of  appeal  or 
errors  only;  or  in  other  words  to  correct 
all  lower  court  decisions  which  are  er- 
roneously decided.    Such  a  task  would 
clearly  be  impossible.     The  Court  has 
only  9  Justices,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  these  9  Justices  are  capable 
of  a  maximum  workload  of  100  or,  at 
the   most,   150   fully   argued  cases  an- 
nually.   It  is  presently  asked  to  review 
hundreds  of  cases  each  year,  but  it  is 
unable  to  do  so. 

The    Supreme   Court   would   not,   or 
course,  be  able  to  review  all  of  the  deci- 
sions rendered  by  these  proposed  three- 
judge   courts   unless   it   abandoned   its 
jurisdiction    over    antitrust   cases,    tax 
cases  criminal  cases  involving  constitu- 
tional questions,  issues  of  free  speech 
and  all  the  many  justiciable  issues  of 
importance  to  our  system,  and  became 
a  "Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Rights."    The 
only  alternative  under  the  bill  would  be 
for  the  Supreme  Court  not  to  review 
these  decisions  or  to  summarily  review 
them,  which  is  really  no  review  at  all. 

Thus,  the  result  of  the  judicial  proce- 
dures provide  by  title  I  of  the  bill  will 
be  either  to  further  crowd  an  already 
congested  Supreme  Court  docket  or  to 
eliminate  review  of  the  trial  court  s  de- 
cision. ^  _ 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


panying  report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  108(b)  of  Public 
Law  87-256,  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 1  trans- 
mit herewith  the  first  annual  rejwrt  on 
Special  InternaUonal  Exhibitions  for  the 

fiscal  year  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  6.  1964. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT    BOARIX— MESSAGE     FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  277) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b) 4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment  Act.  approved  June  24.  1937,  and 
of  section  12(1)  of  the  Raihroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  approved  June 
25  1938.  I  am  sending  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1963. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whtte  Hottse,  April  6,  1964. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT     OF     NATIONAL     CAPTTAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message    from    the    President    of    the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  307  73d  Con- 
gress approved  June  12, 1934, 1  am  send- 
ing for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
the  report  of  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1963.  _    , 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  6,  1964. 


REPORT     ON     SPECIAL     INTERNA- 
TIONAL  EXHIBITIONS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  foUow- 
ing  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 


REPORT  ON  EMPLOYEES  PARTICI- 
PATING IN  NON-GOVERNMENT 
FACILITIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which,  with  the  accompanymg 
report,'  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  85-507,  approved  July  7. 
1958)  I  am  sending  to  the  Congress 
forms'  supplying  information  on  those 
employees  who,  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
participated  in  training  In  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  in  courses  that  were  over 
120  days  in  duration  and  those  employees 
who  received  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities  as  the  result  of  receiving 
an  award  or  contribution. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  ApriZ  6, 1964. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Jack  Hooa 
Vaughan.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentian^  to 
Panama,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
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reading  clerks,  annoiinced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  120)  providing 
for  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of 
the  17th  International  Publishers  Con- 
gress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  74.  Conc\irrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  remains  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  to  He  In  state  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  from  April  8  to  April  9,  1964;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorlzing  the  purchase  of  a  floral  wreath  to 
be  placed  by  the  catafalque  betu-lng  the 
remains  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
the  Capitol  rotunda. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

RXFOBT    ON     EXCXSSZVK    COSTS     OF    DtTPLICATK 
AtTTOMATIC    TELITTPK     SwttCHING    CSNTEBS 

IN  THx  Mn.rrABY  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  of  dupli- 
cate automatic  teletjrpe  switching  centers 
In  the  military  services.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  March  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

CONVETANCX    Ol'    CXETAIN    PEDEBALLT     OWNED 

Land  to  Minnesota  Annual  Conterxncx 
or  the   Methodist   Chttrch 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  con- 
Te3rance  of  10  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Min- 
nesota Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Attobnet  General 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OF 
NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

Resoltttion  98 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  amending  section  7701  (A) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  so  as  to  af- 
ford  nondiscriminatory  tax   treatment  as 
between  corporation  employees  and  self- 
employed  professionals 
Whereas  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on   Profeslonal   Men— Tax   Status   and   Tax 
Benefits  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
was  created  in  April  1963  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  New  York  State  Senate  and 
Assembly  (in  Assembly  April  4,  1963;  In  Sen- 
ate April  5.  1963)   for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  studying  all  phases  of  affording 
equitable  tax  status  and  tax  benefits  to  pro- 
fessional   men    licensed    to    practice    their 


protesslons  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Hew  York;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Joint  legislative  com- 
mittee has  conducted  its  investigation  and 
study  of  the  question  and  rendered  Its  re- 
port dated  December  14,  1963.  to  the  1964 
sessjon  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
in  Vhlch,  among  other  things,  it  recom- 
medded  that  the  tax  benefits  and  savings 
afforded  corporation  employees  should  not 
be  klenled  to  self-employed  professionals 
and!  further  recommended  that  the  New 
Yori  State  Senate  and  Assembly  by  appro- 
priajte  Joint  resolution  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islaVon  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cod^  of  1954  so  as  afford  nondiscriminatory 
tax  Itreatment  as  between  corporation  em- 
ployes and  self-employed  professionals;  and 

Wpereas  the  said  Joint  legislative  commit- 
tee reported  that  under  the  then  existing 
Kln^ner  regulations  (Code  Reg.  sec.  301.  7701- 
1  ar^d  2.  adopted  Nov.  15,  1960;  CCH  1963 
Fed.;  Tax  Rep.  vol.  6,  par.  6942),  equality  of 
tax  itatus  could  be  afforded  professionals  by 
enaotment  of  legislation  at  the  State  level 
whlah  would  authorize  professional  practice 
In  apsociatlon  or  corporation  form,  but  that 
the  commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  had 
announced  that  impending  amendments  to 
the  jCintner  regulations  as  they  then  existed 
wouid  soon  be   made;    and 

Whereas  proposed  amendments  to  the  then 
existing  Klntner  regulations  were  published 
by  l[he  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  December  17,  1963, 
whlah  would  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  Impossible,  for  professionals  conducting 
thelT  professions  in  association  or  corpora- 
tion form  to  qualify  for  the  tax  savings  pres- 
ently afforded  employees  of  corporations;  and 

Whereas  on  December  19,  1963,  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
(S.  ^03)  by  Senator  Hernlan  E.  Talmadge  to 
amejid  section  7701  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Codi  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of  cer- 
tain professional  associations  and  corpora- 
tloni  formed  under  State  law  and  providing 
that!  professional  associations  and  corpora- 
tion! i  shall  by  definition  be  granted  the 
status  of  corporations  within  the  meaning  of 
Intel  nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  section  7701 
(a) ;  and 

Wiiereas  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  create  a 
tax  status  for  self-employed  professionals 
relatively  equal  to  the  favorable  treatment 
affortled  corporation  employees,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  existing  tax  discrimination 
against  professionals  in  New  York  State, 
whldh  has  resulted  in  a  trend  on  the  part  of 
many  professionals  to  enter  corporate  em- 
ployment rather  than  private  practice:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

R^olved  {if  the  senate  concur ) ,  That  the 
Coniress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it 
hereby  Is  memorialized  to  enact  Into  law  S. 
2403J  known  as  the  Talmadge  bill,  amending 
sectlbn  7701  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1^54  to  clarify  the  tax  statxis  of  certain 
professional  associations  and  corporations 
fornied  under  State  law,  or,  in  lieu  thereof, 
to  eiact  other  similar  legislation  amending 
the  internal  Revenue  Code  to  grant  to  self- 
employed  professionals  the  tax  benefits  and 
savings  afforded  corporation  employees-  and 
be  it  (further 

R^olved  (if  the  senate  concur) ,  That  cop- 
ies GJf  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  forwarding 
one  Icopy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  penate  and  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou4e  of  Representatives  and  one  copy  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 
Byjorder  of  the  assembly. 

Ansley  B.  Borkowski, 

Clerk. 
Coacurred  in,  without  amendment  by  or- 
der oif  the  senate,  March  20,  1964. 

Albert  J.  Abrams. 

Secretary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  REMAINS  OP 
GEN.    DOUGLAS    MacARTHUR    TO 
LIE  IN  STATE  IN  ROTUNDA  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  74)  authorizing  the 
remains  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to 
lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda  from  April  8 
to  April  9,  1964,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  PURCHASE  OP 
A  FLORAL  WREATH  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  CATAFALQUE  BEARINQ 
THE  REMAINS  OF  GEN.  DOUGLAS 
MACARTHUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN)  submitted  a  concurrent  re- 
solution (S.  Con.  Res.  75)  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  a  floral  wreath  to  be  placed 
on  the  catafalque  bearing  the  remains 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  GENERAL 

DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
306)  relative  to  the  death  of  Douglas 
MacArthur,  late  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  agreed  to,  which  appears  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR— 
RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  I  submit 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  306) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  late  General  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  express 
its  grateful  sense  of  his  great  and  patriotic 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  country;  its  deep 
sensibility  of  the  loss  the  Nation  has  sus- 
tained by  his  death,  and  its  sympathy  with 
his  family  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
be  authorized  to  represent  the  Senate  In  con- 
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nectlon  with  the  lylng-ln-state  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  General  MacArthur  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Resolved,  That  an  eru-oUed  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
do  now  take  a  recess  untU  10  o'clock  ajn. 
tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to;  and  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect (at  9  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.) 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  AprU  7,  1964.  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATION 

Eixecutive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  6  (legislative  day  of  March 
30),  1964: 

DlPLOSIATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SKRVICE 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Ebctraordlnary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Panama. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Racial  Demonstrations  in  the  South 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6, 1964 
Mr.  DOWDY,    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12  I  publicized  the   activities   of  such 
groups  as  the  NAACP  and  CORE  in  their 
efforts  to  apply  tremendous  pressures  on 
Members  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill.   Part  of  this  pres- 
ure  is  their  attempt  to  purge  me  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Texas.    Another  part  of  their  activities 
is  to  pressure  Members  by  Inciting  racial 
violence  In  their  congressional  districts. 
In  my  newsletter  of  today,  I  have 
delved  further  Into  this  matter,  and  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Yotm  Congressman  Reports — John  Dowdt 
As  Congress  recessed  for  the  Easter  season, 
the  radical  racial  groups  stepped  up  their 
rioting  and  violence.    The  NAACP  and  CORE 
had  been  devoting  most  of  their  efforts  to 
northern  areas,  but  they  have  again  moved 
into  the  South,  concentrating  their  most  de- 
structive   raids    in    Florida    and    Alabama. 
These  demonstrations  breed  upon  one  an- 
other, and  will  continue  to  spread,  because 
the  Federal  authorities  will  not  permit  the 
local    enforcement    officers    to    protect    the 
peace.    At  the  Federal  level.  It  seems  there 
Is  no  courage  at  all  In  the  face  of  violence. 
Just  as  an  example,  the  police  In  Jackson- 
ville  Pla.,  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  the 
violent  mobs  In  check,  but  they  do  not  even 
know  how  long  they  wUl  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
becatise  Roy  WUklns,  the  executive  secretary 
of  NAACP.  has  already  asked  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  to  Intervene. 

That  these  troubles  continue  to  spread.  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  due  to  agitation  of  some  rene- 
gades, who  follow  the  Communist  policy  of 
stirring  up  violence  and  discord  to  further 
their  cause.    The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  runs  deeper  than  most  people  are  aware. 
Secret  meetings  are  being  held  even  in  our 
own  district,  promoted  by  a  few  renegade 
whites,  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  incite 
the  Negro  people  to  law  violations  and  vio- 
lence, and,  of  course,  as  some  of  the  news- 
papers  have  revealed,  the  racial   groups  In 
Washington.   D.C.,   on   February   25  of   this 
year,  sent  money  for  political  use  to  our  dis- 
trict, in  their  effort  to  pvirge  me  as  Congress- 
man! because  I  have  resisted  their  diabolical 
alms.    I   have  yet  to  see   where  any   good 
purpose  is  served  by  the  violence  of  evil  men. 
Ever  since  the  newspapers  exposed  the  law 
violations  In  box  18  at  Lufkln  in  the  1962 
primary,  more  and  more  people  are  realizing 
that  Duval  County  Is  not  alone  In  efforts  to 
■teal  elections,  and  closer  looks  are  being 
taken  In  many  counties.    This  Is  particu- 
larly true  with  reference  to  the  free  poll 


taxes,  and  it  is  developing  that  In  some  cases 
the  same  person  Is  obviously  registered  more 
than  one  time.  The  penalty  for  violations 
such  as  this  Is  more  severe  than  poU  tax 
violations  and  It  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
criminal  cases  will  be  developed.  It  will  be 
my  hope  that  In  such  event,  the  real  crimi- 
nals will  receive  punishment,  and  not  Just 
the  ones  who  were  led  Into  wrongdoing  by 
the  evil  and  Intentional  criminal. 

As  the  story  of  the  payment  of  151  poll 
taxes,  giving  residence  In  a  small  shack  In 
Lufkln  becomes  more  widespread,  I  think 
people  will  be  more  careful  about  Illegal  vot- 
ing. That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  offered 
the  "Tombstone  amendment"  to  prevent  the 
voting  of  dead  people.  It  points  up  to  the 
Nation  how  elections  are  stolen. 

I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  of  any  viola- 
tions that  you  learn  about.  This  will  help 
assvire  honest  elections,  because  I  will  tvirn 
the  Information  over  to  proper  authorities, 
as  well  as  use  it  as  a  basis  for  laws  to  correct 
the  wrong.  With  yoxir  help,  I  wlU  continue 
my  efforts  toward  honest  government  at  all 
levels.  I  know  that  Is  what  you  want,  and  It 
is  part  of  God's  gift  to  the  American  people. 
We  must  preserve  that  gift. 


and  father  have,  over  the  years,  inspired 
countless  young  people  to  further  their 
educations  and  better  equip  themselves 
to  uphold  their  responsibilities  in  our 
democracy. 

We  in  Louisiana  are  Justifiably  proud 
of  Dr.  LaFleur's  outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
As  indicated  by  the  invitation  to  present 
his  technical  paper  bef  ewe  this  important 
conference,  he  is  recognized  internation- 
ally as  a  noteworthy  contributor  in  this 
vitally  important  field  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development. 


National  Service  Life  Insurance 


Dr.  Joseph  Delta  LaFleor,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6. 1964 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy  by  a  young  Loulsianian. 
Dr.  Joseph  Delta  LaFleur,  Jr.,  a  senior 
adviser  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  Gennantown,  Md.,  and  a  native 
of  Vllle  Platte,  La.,  was  invited  to  pre- 
sent his  paper  on  "Energy  Sources  and 
Energy  Conversion"  before  the  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions in  Cannes,  Prance,  on  March  16- 
19,  1964.  Dr.  LaFleur  presented  his  pa- 
per with  Dr.  Frank  K.  Pittman,  Director, 
Division  of  Reactor  Development,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  In  Cannes. 

Dr.  Joseph  LaFleur  received  his  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  schools  of  Ville 
Platte.  La.,  where  his  parents,  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  LaFleur,  Sr.,  still  reside.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  TJS.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  received  his 
Ph.  D.  in  engineering  from  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  LaFleur  exemplifies  the  long 
tradition  of  his  family  in  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education.    His  mother 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion of  assistance  to  our  veterans  has  al- 
ways had  my  strong  support  and 
interest.  I  am  including  in  the  Concrks- 
sioNAL  Record  my  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  covering  my 
bill  H.R.  2397,  and  other  insurance  biUs 
which  would  be  helpful  to  our  veterans: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbkbt,  Rip- 

EESENTATIVE,  22D  DISTRICT  Or  NlW  YORK 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  0<«n- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  you  have  before 
you  for  oonBideration,  my  blU  HJl.  2897  and 
other  insurance  bills  which  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  otir  veterans. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
reported  that,  as  the  result  of  a  thorough 
reetudy  of  the  veterans'  Insurance  program, 
the  abrupt  withdrawal  without  notice  in 
1951  of  the  privilege  theretofore  granted  to 
millions  of  WOTld  War  H  veterans  to  secure 
postservice  insurance  may  well  have  caused 
serious  hardship  to  many  of  our  veteraps. 
We  know  that  many  World  War  II  veterans 
left  service  while  very  yotmg,  with  schooling, 
marriage.  Insurance  needs,  all  matters  of  the 
futiire.  Many  dropped  their  NSLI  In  antici- 
pation that  they  woxild  be  able  to  sec\ire 
NSLI  when  ttoey  were  better  established  and 
their  needs  determined.  Regarding  veterauB 
who  served  prior  to  1951.  I  beUeve  that  ade- 
quate recognition  has  not  been  given  to  our 
obligation  toward  those  veterans  whose  In- 
surability has  been  serloxisly  Impaired  or  lost 
by  reason  of  their  service-connected  dlsabUl- 
tles.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  such 
veterans  to  apply  for  jxjBtservlce  Insurance 
by  reason  of  their  service  to  thetr  country  Is 
only  their  Just  due.  In  my  opinion. 

I  am  also  In  favor  of  legislation  to  reopen 
geoeraUy  the  NSLI  program  for  the  period 
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of  1  year.  I  wish  to  be  of  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  our  veterans,  and  would  like  to  have 
all  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans have  the  oKXJrtunlty,  for  a  limited 
period,  to  seciire  a  policy  of  NSLI.  Our  vet- 
erans have  made  great  sacriflcee  for  oxir 
country;  they  have  earned  our  best  consid- 
eration. I  am  hopeful  that  your  committee 
will  approve  this  proposed  legislation  so  that 
the  Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  benefits  available  to  our  veterans 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  28,  1964: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  of  Texas, 

Mar.  28,   1964) 

Fallacies  in  Foreign  Aid  Message 

The  foreign  aid  message  presented  to  the 
House  on  March  19  is  fallacious.  It  Is  not 
supported  by  the  facts  of  foreign  aid  as  it 
has  developed  over  the  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, foreign  aid  has  become  and,  as  this 
message  Indicates,  it  will  continue  to  be  self- 
contradictory  and  self-defeating. 

An  examination  of  the  message  shows: 

1.  The  President  says:  "To  those  nations 
which  do  commit  themselves  to  progress 
under  freedom,  help  from  us  and  from  oth- 
ers can  provide  the  margin  of  difference  be- 
tween failure  and  sucess." 

The  record  of  foreign  aid  shows:  We  give 
aid  to  dictatorships  and  Communists,  and 
punish  our  freedom -loving  friends. 

2.  The  President  says:  "The  proposals 
contained  in  this  message  express  our  self- 
interest  at  the  same  time  that  they  proclaim 
our  national  Ideals." 

On  the  contrary:  Our  outpouring  of  dol- 
lars, our  apparent  efforts  to  buy  friendship. 
Indicate  a  godless  materialism,  rather  than 
our  God-fearing  spiritual  beliefs  and  our 
championing  of  dignity  £ind  respect  of  the 
Individual  whose  rights  come  from  God. 

3.  The  President  says:  "We  will  be  laying 
up  a  harvest  of  woe  for  us  and  our  children 
if  we  shrink  from  the  task  grappling  in  the 
world  community  with  poverty  and  igno- 
rance." 

The  fallacious  assumption:  Communism 
breeds  in  poverty.  History  clearly  shows  It 
does  not.  Conununlsm  feeds  on  ignorance, 
not  poverty. 

4.  The  President  says:  "They  floiu-ish 
wherever  we  falter.  If  we  defavUt  on  our 
obligations,  communism  will  expand  its 
ambitions." 

We  have  already  faltered  In  our  obliga- 
tions: We  have  faltered  in  our  obligations 
to  the  freedom  loving  and  to  our  allies,  by 
outright  subsidy,  trade,  aid,  and  deals  with 
the  Implacable  enemy.  In  so  doing  we  feed, 
cultivate,  and  arm  the  Communists.  Our 
friends  are  hard  pressed  to  understand  our 
castlgation  of  their  trading  with  Castro 
while  we  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
thereby  giving  aid  to  Castro  indirectly. 

5.  The  President  says:  "It  is  against  oxir 
national  interest  to  tolerate  waste  or  ineffi- 
ciency or  extravagance  In  any  erf  these  pro- 
grama.  But  It  is  equally  repugnant  to  our 
national  Interest  to  retreat  from  our  obllga- 
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tlons  and  commitments  while  freedom  re- 
matps  under  siege." 

A  conflicting  statement:  After  admitting 
thai  we  are  against  waste  and  Inefficiency,  the 
President  seems  to  make  It  plain  that  If  these 
are  part  of  foreign  aid  obligations,  it  is  all 
rigtt.  The  endless  examples  of  waste,  cor- 
rup  ;lon,  privately  padded  bank  accounts  and 
bad  Judgment  suggest  to  our  world  neighbors 
thai,  we  lack  Judgment,  have  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  money,  and  welcome  the  op- 
por1  unity  to  give  it  away. 

the  present  foreign  aid  program  must  be 

STOPPED 

Vi  e  should  help  only  our  friends  and  those 

value  and  practice  freedom  for  their  own 

The  program  should  be  revised  to: 

recipient  countries  on  projects  they 

and  want;   2.  Demand  that  the  major 

contribution  be  made  by  the  recipient  couft- 

3.  We  would  provide  advice,  technical 

and  machinery,  all  on  a  loan  basis  with 

defltite  proposals  for  repajmaent. 

Tills  t3rpe  of  foreign  aid  would  allow  all 
nations  to  keep  their  self-respect  and  they 
would  not  hate  the  United  States  for  rob- 
bin(  them  of  their  national  pride. 

EXPIANATION    NEEDED   ON    HOW  AID  TO  COMMU- 
NISTS  HELPS  US 

Tie  President  and  the  vocal  proponents  of 
unrestricted  foreign  aid  owe  the  American 
peojde  an  explanation  of  how  our  gifts  to  the 
Coi4munlsts  help  the  cause  of  freedom.  How 
iedom  strengthened  when  we  give  aid  to 
help  to  strengthen  governments  which 
^ot  express  the  will  of  their  people  or 
hold  their  people  in  slavery?  What  Is 
answer  to  the  following  actions?  Our 
programs  are  being  continued  (1)  In  a 
country  where  a  dictator  has  taken  control; 
A  military  Junta  has  overthrown  a 
government;  (3)  A  president  or 
preitiier  has  been  assassinated;  (4)  A  newly 
elec  «d  President  has  been  prevented  from 
taki:ig  office:  (5)  A  monarch  has  been  dis- 
possessed by  a  rebel  force.  Twenty-nine 
countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  between  1948-63 
hav4  experienced  an  illegal  change  of  govern- 
Of  these  29  Cuba  is  the  only  one  not 
receiving  direct  U.S.  aid.  but  Is  aided 
indli-ectly  by  us  through  the  U.N.  and 
thrc  ugh  our  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

ONE  FINAL,   IMPORTANT  QUESTION 

N<  (Where  In  the  foreign  aid  message  was  the 
question  answered.  Speciflcally,  how 
a  gift  of  $25  million  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
whl(th  can  be  converted  Into  ethyl  alcohol  to 
make  weapons  of  war,  benefit  the  United 
States?  Such  a  gift  makes  the  earlier  scrap 
iron  to  Japan  look  quite  Innocent  by  com- 
pariion.  We  must  continue  to  ask  ourselves. 
If  treason  Is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
eneniy.  wherein  does  aid  to  Communists  differ 
fronj  treason,  and  since  when  was  not  treason 
a  ctlme  against  the  Constitution  of  our 
Nation? 
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/  Bill  To  Protect  Employees  Wages 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

I^   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Q^U  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  H.R. 
105^0,  which  I  introduced  shortly  before 
the  Easter  recess — more  speciflcally,  on 
Mailch  23,  1964. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  6334  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 


exempt  from  levy  property  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  taxpayer's  liabilities  to  his 
employees  for  wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time;  however,  the 
specific  incident  which  in  effect  became 
the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
occurred  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Seattle,  Wash.  It  involved  the 
Stewart  Hotel  in  that  city  in  connection 
with  a  withholding  tax  delinquency  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

On  November  7,  representatives  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  abruptly  and 
without  prior  notice  impounded  the  ho- 
tel's finances,  including  its  bank  account. 
Shortly  before  the  November  7  date,  the 
hotel  had  paid  its  culinary  and  other 
employees.  Many  of  these  checks  had 
not  been  presented  to  the  hotel's  bank 
before  the  account  was  impounded,  and 
consequently  were  refused  payment  and 
the  employees  themselves  were  required 
to  make  them  good.  The  end  result  rep- 
resented a  loss  of  from  2  to  4  weeks* 
wages,  together  with — in  many  in- 
stances— earned  vacations  and  many 
other  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  legal  right  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  take  this  sort  of  action  when 
delinquencies  occur.  However,  the  dis- 
pute in  each  instance  is  between  man- 
agement and  the  C3rovernment,  and  the 
employees  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  penalty.  Frequently,  what  is  legally 
right  is  morally  wrong,  and  certainly 
this  is  a  case  in  point.  Furthermore,  and 
historically,  labor  liens  have  always  had 
a  priority  over  any  other  litigation,  and 
the  same  rule  should  apply  in  cases  such 
as  this.  H.R.  10540  would  specifically 
spell  this  out,  clarifying  the  law  and 
preventing  any  further  injustices  of  this 
nature.  Consequently,  I  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  schedule  ^ 
this  legislation  for  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration. 


GOP  Poverty  Attack:    Focos  on  Grass- 
roots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  6. 1964 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 

Newsletter  Interview  With  REPRESENTATHns 
Prelinghutsen — GOP  Povertt  Attack  : 
Focus  of  Grassroots 

(Note. — Representative  Peter  Frelinq- 
huysen.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  Is  rank- 
ing GOP  member  of  the  Hovise  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  Is  considering  the 
President's  antipoverty  bill.  In  the  follow- 
ing Newsletter  interview,  Prelinghutsen 
discusses  Republican  antipoverty  proposals 
and  the  administration's  bill  before  his  com- 
mittee.) 

Some  press  stories  have  suggested  that  Re- 
Fnibllcans  oppose  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
grams.    Is  this  trxie? 
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Of  course  not.  Both  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  the  voca- 
tional education  legislation  are  basically  Re- 
publican programs.  Long  before  President 
Johnson  announced  his  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Republican  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  advanced  many  specific 
proposals  to  combat  technological  unem- 
ployment which  is  a  basic  cause  of  poverty. 
The  broad  Republican  approach  to  the  pov- 
erty problem  Is  twofold:  Promote  the  gen- 
eral economy  by  strengthening  confidence, 
then  fociis  your  effort  on  areas  where  the 
problems  are  most  stubborn.  Basically,  you 
provide  motivation  to  the  vmderprlvlleged 
to  improve  themselves,  then  you  give  them 
the  skills  they  need  to  do  so. 

What  are  some  specific  Republican  pro- 
posals? Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  proposed  acceleration 
and  extension  of  vocational  and  apprentice- 
ship training  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act;  maximum 
coordination  between  vocational  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  apprenticeship  program 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  voca- 
tional training  programs  of  the  military  serv- 
ices; Government  encouragement  of  long- 
term  private  loans  to  students:  tax  Incentives 
for  persons  who  finance  their  own  training 
for  a  better  Job  and  for  those  who  face  col- 
lege expenses,  and  tax  Incentives  and  subsist- 
ence or  transportation  allowances  for  persons 
who  must  look  for  work  In  areas  far  from 
their  homes. 

They  recommended  a  review  of  mUltary 
service  law  to  iron  out  obstacles  to  the 
smooth  transition  of  young  men  from  school 
to  civilian  emplojmient  and  establishment 
of  a  national  clearinghouse  of  job  vacancies 
for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
employers  and  private  employment  agencies. 
The  clearinghouse  would  identify  and  clas- 
sify emerging  skill  requirements  and  skills 
becoming  obsolete.  These  proposals  are  only 
a  few  that  Republicans  set  forth  In  the  Joint 
committee  report. 

Do  you  think  Republicans  will  support 
some  parts  of  the  Johnson  antipoverty  pro- 
gram? 

I  sincerely  hope  so.  The  first  job  will  be 
to  scrutinize  the  program  closely.  For  ex- 
ample. In  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  week.  Republicans 
pointed  out  there  is  no  specific  language  In 
the  bill  preventing  Federal  aid  to  religious, 
recreational,  or  welfare  programs,  a  plain 
violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Are  there  other  parts  of  the  program  that 
should  be  Improved? 

Yes.  The  community  action  program  pro- 
vides elementary  and  high  school  aid  with- 
out standards  or  guidelines  of  any  kind. 
Similar  proposals  have  been  rejected  time 
and  again  by  Congress  as  leading  to  Federal 
control  of  education.  This  Is  plainly  an  at- 
tempt to  sneak  school  aid  through  the  back- 
door of  a  poverty  program.  Many  In  Con- 
gress will  object  to  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram would  superimpose  a  completely  Inte- 
grated system  of  Federal  education  and 
training  wholly  removed  from  control  of 
the  States.  The  bUl  falls  to  provide  the 
usual  incentives  for  local  commtmity  coop- 
eration; i.e.,  matching  of  Federal  funds.  In- 
stead, the  Federal  Government  would  pay  90 
percent  of  program  costs.  This  will  not  only 
disco\irage  local  participation,  but  greatly 
increase  Federal  costs,  and  so  limit  the 
amount  of  good  the  program  could  do. 

Are  any  problems  presented  by  the  fact 
that  the  entire  poverty  package  has  been 
submitted  to  one  congressional  committee? 
The  bill  submitted  to  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  proposes  programs 
over  which  that  committee  usually  has  no 
Jiirisdictlon.  This  may  well  complicate  de- 
velopment of  sound  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, how  can  this  committee  write  farm 


legislation,  legislation  to  help  small  busi- 
ness, and  legislation  having  to  do  with  taxes 
and  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act?  The  bill  should 
be  split  Immediately  and  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  committees. 


Wheat  Program  Transition  Explained 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

of    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6,  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  members  have  inquired  of  as  to  the 
authority  in  H.R.  6196  and  existing  leg- 
islation to  enable  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  wheat  program  now  in  being  to 
the  voluntary  certificate  wheat  program 
embraced  in  H.R.  6196.  the  wheat-cotton 
bill  wliich  wUl  come  into  the  House  this 
week  for  a  vote  on  acceptance  of  Senate 
amendments. 

I  requested  Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  clarify 
the  authority  to  effectuate  this  transi- 
tion, and  I  now  have  his  response  as- 
suring me  that  the  Department  has  am- 
ple authority  and  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible and  practicable  to  minimize  the 
difficulties  and  to  help  assure  orderly 
marketing  conditions  during  the  transi- 
tion period. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  am 
inserting  the  Secretary's  letter  in  the 
Record.    The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  Agricultttre, 
Washington,  DC,  April  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  a  question  has  arisen  relating 
to  the  transition  from  the  wheat  program 
currently  in  effect  to  a  voluntary  certificate 
program.  _.  . 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  passed  in 
1962,  contains  adequate  authority  to  faclll- 
tete  the  transition  to  the  volimtary  certificate 
program.  Section  379g  (7  U3.C.  1379g)  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  transition  from  the  program 
currently  In  effect  to  the  program  provided 
for  in  this  subtitle.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  author- 
ity shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to. 
the  authority  to  exempt  aU  or  a  portion  of 
the  wheat  or  food  products  made  therefrom 
in  the  channels  of  trade  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  program  under  this  subtitle  from  the 
marketing  restrictions  in  subsection  (b)  of 
section  379d.  or  to  sell  certificates  to  persons 
ovraing  such  wheat  or  food  products  at  such 
prices  as  the  Secretary  may  determine." 

In  addition,  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
Act  of  1962  contained  additional  explanation 
and  guideUnes  for  handling  the  transition. 
The  Senate  report  on  H  Jl.  6196  contains  simi- 
lar language. 

Following  passage  of  the  act  of  1982,  tne 
Department  of  Agrlcultxu-e  worked  closely 
with  producers,  representatives  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  grain  trade,  and  Members  of 
Congress  In  developing  plans  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  wheat  certificate  program  and 
the  transition  to  the  program. 

Since  the  authority  contained  In  the  act 
remains  a  part  of  the  law.  and  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  appears 
again  In  the  Senate  committee  report,  there 


is  adequate  authority  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems Inherent  In  the  transition  to  a  volun. 
tary  wheat  certificate  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  cxirrently 
studying  this  situation  most  carefully  to 
determine  the  specific  details  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  program.  Obviously,  the 
situation  Is  considerably  different  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  referen- 
dum carried  last  May.  New  crop  wheat  will 
be  harvested  In  about  2  months.  Trading  to 
futures  contracts  on  1964  crop  wheat  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time. 

The  trade  has  known  since  last  May  that 
a  transition  to  lower  prices  would  take  place 
and  has  had  approximately  11  months  to 
take  this  Into  consideration.  The  transition 
In  prices  has,  in  part,  already  occurred  and 
will  occur  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
H.R.  6196.  Therefore,  the  plans  worked  out 
last  year  for  handling  the  transition  un- 
der the  clrcvimstances  that  then  existed  re- 
quire some  changes  for  handling  the  transi- 
tion under  the  present  circumstances.  De- 
partment representatives  have  recently  met 
again  with  trade  representatives  and  are 
developing  plans  for  dealing  with  this 
situation. 

While  we  well  recognize,  and  believe  most 
of  the  industry  recognizes,  the  difficulties  in 
the  current  situation,  I  assure  you  that  the 
Department  has  adequate  authority,  and  will 
do  everything  possible  and  practicable  to 
minimize  the  difficulties  and  to  help  assxire 
orderly  marketing  conditions  diiring  the 
transition  period. 
Sincerely. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 


War  on  Poverty:  Economic  Opportnaity 
Act  of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  6. 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pledge 
my  support  of  President  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty  in  America.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  10577.  containing  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  and  identical  to 
the  administration  bill,  and  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  approve  this 
program  which  will  be  a  milestone  in 
our  search  for  a  better  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  two  major  objectives  of  our  pro- 
posed legislation  to  fight  poverty  are: 
First,  to  assure  all  citizens  of  decent  liv- 
ing standards  regardless  of  economic 
circumstances  and  reverses;  and  second, 
to  enable  every  individual  to  build  his 
earning  power  to  full  capacity. 

Our  bill  is  called  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  because  it  does  offer  far- 
reaching  opportunities.  It  will  give  al- 
most a  half  million  underprivileged 
young  Americans  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop skills,  to  continue  their  education, 
and  to  find  useful  work.  It  will  give 
every  American  community  the  oppor- 
timity  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  fight  its  own  poverty  and  help  these 
energetic  commimities  to  carry  out  their 
plans.  It  will  give  dedicated  Americans 
sm  opportunity  to  enlist  as  volunteers  for 
America  in  this  fight  against  poverty.  It 
will  give  many  workers  and  farmers  the 
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opportunity  to  break  through  the  bar- 
riers that  bar  their  escape  from  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  that  binds  them. 
The  act  will  give  the  entire  Nation  the 
opportixnity  to  make  a  concerted  attack 
on  poverty  through  the  setting  up  of  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Job  Corps  proposed  in  the  act  will 
provide  thousands  of  youths  between  16 
and  21  with  education,  vocational  train- 
ing, useful  work  experience  and  other 
activities  to  prepare  them  for  a  produc- 
tive role  in  society.  The  work-study  pro- 
gram will  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
part-time  jobs  for  students  who  must 
work  their  way  through  college.  The 
volvmteers  for  America  will  recruit  and 
train  volunteers  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  and  will  work  something  like  our 
very  successful  Peace  Corps  works  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  coimtry, 
one-fifth  of  our  citizens  are  living  in 
poverty.  We  have  10  million  families 
who  are  daily  struggling  to  find  shelter, 
feed  and  clothe  their  children,  and  to 
stave  off  disease  and  malnutrition,  and 
somehow  manage  to  get  along  on  less 
than  $60  a  week.  And  almost  two-thirds 
of  these  families  must  try  to  get  along 
on  less  than  $40  a  week.  These  citizens 
do  not  know  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  abvmdance.  Their  lives  are  a  struggle 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  And  I  think 
the  most  disheartening  factor  of  a  pov- 
erty-stricken family  is  the  hopelessness 
for  the  young  who  grow  up  without  a 
decent  education,  in  ill  health,  products 
of  broken  homes,  and  often  doomed  in  a 
life  of  poverty  and  racial  injustice. 

And  who  are  the  poor  of  our  country, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  where  are  they?  They 
are  in  o\ir  big  cities  and  in  our  farming 
areas.    Our     poverty-stricken     include 


v(?i<Jows  and  other  women  who  are  forced 
to  head  families,  those  who  are  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  race,  the  aged, 
the  young,  the  uneducated  and  the  poorly 
ediicated. 

The  report  on  the  dimensions  of  pov- 
ertf'  released  on  March  23,  1964,  by  the 
mafyor  of  New  York  disclosed  that  1  out 
of  tevery  5  New  Yorkers  lives  in  "condi- 
tiojns  approximating  poverty."  Sixteen 
diierent  areas  in  our  city  are  listed  as 
distress  areas  in  terms  of  poverty,  unem- 
plc  yment,  and  social  problems.  The  re- 
port on  the  city's  present  antipoverty 
programs  shows  that  from  the  city's  an- 
nuEil  expense  budget,  at  least  $781.2  mil- 
hon  go  to  pay  for  the  effects  of  poverty 
and  discrimination,  and  to  combat  them. 

Nearly  a  million  Puerto  Ricans  live  in 
the  United  States  today,  primarUy  tn 
Metropolitan  New  York  City.  Fifty- 
thfee  percent  of  New  York's  Puerto 
Ricans  earned  less  than  $4,000  in  1959, 
and  only  8  percent  earned  more  than 
$8j000.  Three-fourths  of  them  never 
entered  high  school.  Eight  million 
Negroes — nearly  half  the  total  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States — are 
poor;  a  third  live  in  the  southern  cities, 
one-fourth  on  southern  farms,  and  the 
balance  in  northern  cities. 

One-third  of  all  poor  families  in  our 
country  are  headed  by  a  person  over  65. 
One-half  of  these  6.8  million  heads  of 
families  over  65  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  per  year,  and  half  of  these 
support  their  families  on  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  The  majority  of  our  aged  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits,  but  in  so 
many  instances  these  benefits  are  insuf- 
ficient for  their  needs,  and  many  of  our 
poorest  aged  are  not  covered  by  social 
sequrity.  Many  of  the  aged  are  ending 
in  poverty  because  they  began  in  poverty. 
Their  income  throughout  their  working 


lives  was  never  sufBcient  to  provide  that 
margin  of  sa\ings  which  affords  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  after  they  retire. 
Statistics  like  these  point  up  the  need  for 
a  program  of  medical  care  for  our  aged. 
I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  Medicare 
and  approval  by  Congress  should  not  be 
delayed.  We  should  not  overlook  this 
while  waging  a  war  on  poverty.  Equally 
important  and  necessary  in  our  fight 
against  poverty  is  a  program  for  more 
and  better  housing,  and  I  urge  prompt 
action  on  the  administration's  housing 
and  community  development  bill.  A 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,  and  a 
program  for  medical  care  for  our  aged 
citizens,  will  be  milestones  in  our  fight 
against  poverty. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  the 
fact  that  poverty  is  a  real  problem  in  our 
country  and  he  proposes  a  realistic  pro- 
gram wherein  all  possible  resources  will 
be  mobilized  to  combat  the  needless 
wastes,  costs,  and  ravages  of  poverty.  If 
we  covild  increase  the  average  produc- 
tion of  even  10  million  earners  among 
the  poor,  enough  to  lift  their  earnings 
a  modest  $1,000  a  year,  it  would  mean 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  national  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  reduction  In 
costs  of  public  welfare  assistance  and 
other  social  services  to  the  poor.  Pub- 
lic assistance  payments  now  cost  us  $4 
billion  a  year,  not  to  mention  the  costs 
of  fighting  crime,  delinquency,  disease, 
himger,  and  other  products  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  wealth,  the 
technical  know-how,  and  the  productive 
capacity  In  oiu:  country  today  for  victory 
over  the  poverty  suffered  by  one-fifth  of 
our  population.  The  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  Act  of  1964  will  lead  us  toward 
this  goal.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
speedy  action  on  this  program. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  April  7, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  30. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Cardinal  Franz  Koenlg,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Vienna,  Aiistria,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

In  the  words  of  President  George 
Washington: 

"Almighty  Gk)d: 

"We  make  our  earnest  prayer  that 
Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States  in  Thy 
holy  protection;  that  Thou  wilt  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to 
government;  and  entertain  a  brotherly 
love  and  affection  for  one  another  and 
for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  large.  And,  nnally,  that  Thou 
wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dis- 
pose us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demeiin  ourselves  with  that  char- 
ity, himiillty,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion, 
and  without  a  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example  in  these  things  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation. 

"Grant  our  supplication,  we  beseech 
Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  6,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


»  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  a  morning  hour,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  118  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Allott 

Holland 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Johnston 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Church 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Walters 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Williams.  N.J 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del 

Gore 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

Hayden 

Morton 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT] ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellam],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byro],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eomond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Proxtty]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 


and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).    A  quorum  Is 

present. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facili- 
ties and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me  without  in  any  way  jeopardizing 
his  rights  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  it  will  not  be  counted  as  a 
second  speech;  I  yield.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  OP  THE  SENATE  FROM  2 
P.M.  TO  4  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  an  announcement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomor- 
row the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from 
2  o'clock  to  4  o'clock,  in  order  that 
the  Senate  may  pay  its  respects  to  the 
late  General  MacArthur.  and  also  in 
order  that  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Senate  lead- 
ership may  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  also  ask  unanl-' 
mous   consent    that    when   the   Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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PROCEDURE  IN  QUORUM  CALLS 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Senate  to  know  that  a 
Quorum  was  available  in  9  minutes  to- 
day In  order  to  make  sure  Senators 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  listed  on  the 

quorum  call ,     ^     ^,,  . .  ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  louder? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    I  said  that  a  quo- 
rum was  available  in  9  minutes  today 
but  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Sena- 
tors to  be  listed  on  the  quorum  call— 
which   is  most   desirable— we   have  in- 
formally worked  out  with  the  clerks  that 
the  caU  for  the  quorum,  including  the 
call  of  the  absentees,  if  necessary.  wU. 
not  be  completed  in  less  than  20  minutes 
Thus,    with    this    foreknowledge,    eacn 
Senator  will  be  assured  that  his  name 
will  be  recorded  on  the  quorum  call  il 
he  is  in  the  Chamber  and  Indicates  hl$ 
presence  to  the  Chair  within  20  minutes 
of  the  original  call.    The  procedure  ha^ 
been  in  the  past  that  when  there  hafc 
been  a  call  for  a  quorum  and  a  caU  fo£ 
the  absentees  and.  upon  the  completioji 
of  the  latter  call,  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent, the  leader  or  the  acting  Jeader  wijl 
then  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  notify   absent  Senatoig 
that  their  presence  is  required.    Wh^ 
51  Senators  have  answered  under  tho^e 
instructions,  the  quorum  call  is  over.   - 

It  is  because  of  this  situation,  whi^ 
has  caused  some  difficulty  and  misun- 
derstanding, that  we  have  attempted  to 
extend  the  time  of  the  calling  of  a  qu6- 
rum.  particularly  on  the  second  call  df 
the  list.  I  wanted  our  coUeagues  to  know 
that,  so  they  could  be  on  notice^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  will  permit  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  under  trie 
same  understanding.  , 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Suppose  a  quon>m 
is  called  at  10  o'clock,  a  Senator  has  g(me 
home  for  dinner,  and  nobody  is  In  Jils 
office.  Will  it  be  20  ml^^tes  from  |he 
time  the  Senator  is  notified  that  a 
quorum  is  first  being  called,  or  will  It,  be 
20  minutes  regardless  of  when  the  sec- 
tor is  notified?  i. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  last  eventag  the 
distinguished  senator  from  M^^uri 
came  into  the  Chamber  Just  after  the 
quorum  of  51  Senators  had  responded  to 
the  quorum  call.  His  office  was  not 
promptly  notified.  For  this  we  express 
regret  and  apologize.  *„  iv,of 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  appreciate  ^hat 

^^^Mr'^HUMPHREY.    I  want  the  RECORD 
to  show  that  on  several  occasions  a  num- 
ber  of   Senators   have    come    into   the 
Chamber  after  a  quorum  has  been  i  an- 
nouMed.    I  would  hope  that  the  nAmes 
of  those  Senators  could  be  listed  as  hav- 
ing come  onto  the  floor  after  the  quorum 
wi  announced.    I  shall  ask  that  thjs  be 
done,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  asj^  ob- 
serve Senators  coming  into  the  Chamber. 
There  will  be  a  limit  of  20  minutes  from 
the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  to  the  end  of 
S  s^ond  reading  of  the  list  of  fen^tors^ 
If  51  Senators  are  not  present  at  tnat 
moment  we  then  request  the  Sergeant  at 
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#  „Ko^T,t     T  .shall  cause  no  more  embarrassment  to 
Arms  to  request  the  presence  oabsen      ||J^\^^^"^^der  those  circumstance^^ 


Senators.  At  the  point  when  the  51st 
Senator  enters  the  Chamber,  the  quorum 
call  is  over.  ^         ,      . 

It  has  been  suggested  that  In  order  to 
bring  Senators  to  the   Chamber  there 
should  be  Uve  quorums.   In  the  past  there 
have  been  quor\im  calls  only  to  notify 
Senators  of  a  change  of  cpeakers.    This 
has  been  an  accommodation  to  Senators. 
It  might  well  be  that  on  the  first  call  for 
the  quorum  there  would  be  the  ringing 
of  three  bells  to  notify  Senators  that  they 
are  to  be  expected  for  a  live  Quorum. 
We  shall  try.  to  the  best  of  our  abUlty, 
to  keep  Senators  notified.    Their  offices 
are  pretty  busy. 

I  do  not  make  any  such  request  at  this 
time  I  only  make  the  suggestion  now. 
We  shall  discuss  this  suggestion  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  In  order  to  at- 
tempt to  give  better  notice  to  our  col- 

I  do  not  want  to  be  In  the  position  of 
embarrassing  any  Senator  who  Is  on 
duty— and  Senators  are  on  duty  when 
they  are  here— because  he  Is  not  listed  on 
quorum  calls.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
my  colleagues  to  see  if  the  situation  can 
be  improved  so  that  no  Senator  will  be 

offended.  ^  xt««»^» 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  Cannon]  came  through  the  door 
immediately  after  51  colleagues  had 
answered  to  their  names,  lightly,  he 
was  disturbed.  This  situation  has 
bothered  other  Senators. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  tne 

Senator  yield?  ^    .^     *    „.tv, 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  my  rights  will 
be  preserved.  I  shall  yield  on  several  oc- 
casions this  morning,  without  its  being 
charged  as  a  second  speech,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  I  retain  all  my 

rights  to  the  floor.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  last  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  an  excellent  one^    I  thh^ 
it  is  fair,  when  a  Senator  is  notmed  that 
there  is  to  be  a  quorum  call,  that  it  De 
a  live  quorum  call,  and  that  three  belk 
be  rung    I  know  the  situation  has  caused 
^me    irritation.     When    we    expect    a 
quorum    it  should  go  through,  and  the 
SuC^'call  should  not  be  withdrawri. 
ft  is  not  fair  to  a  Senator  who  puts  him- 
self out  to  reach  the  Chamber  to  have 
U  withdrawn.    When  a  live  quorum  is 
started,  let  it  be  completed. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    It  will  be  done. 
Mr'  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from"  Missouri,  with  the  same  under- 

^^Mr  Symington.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  not  complaining.  I  ask  again  the 
^stant  majority  leader  «ie  question,  m 
Se  reference  of  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  just  said. 

If  there  is  no  one  in  an  office  at  10 
o'clock,  if  some  Senators  have  gone  home 
to  their  families  at  10  o'clock,  will  Sen- 
ators be  allowed  enough  time,  say  a  max- 
mnim   of   20    minutes,   to    answer  the 

quorum  call?  _      ^ „ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  may 
rest  assured  that  that  wiU  be  done.  How. 
i  S^ot  quite  sure:  but  it  will  be  done. 


senators,  under  those  circumstances 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  thank  the  able 

^Tr^MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  something  about 
revising  the  Record  with  respect  to  the 
quorum  caU  of  last  evening? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  stated  that  I 
noted  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  came  into  the  Chamber,  and 
that  he  was  rightly  concerned  after  he 
came  in.  because  the  list  of  51  Senators 
had  just  been  completed  and  his  name 
therefore,  was  not  on  the  Ust.  II  tnai 
happens  to  a  Senator  in  the  future,  it  is 
my  suggestion  that  he  ask  the  Senator 
who  has  the  floor  to  yield,  so  that  he  may 
notify  the  Chair  that  he  is  present. 

It  was  because  of  circumstances  be- 
yond the  Senator's  control  that  he  could 
not  reach  the  Chamber  sooner     For  ex- 
ample, if  a  Senator  happened  to  be  at 
home  having   dinner  with  his   family, 
knowing  that  there  would  not  be  a  quo- 
rum call  for  a  couple  of  hours,  it  might 
be  difficult  for  him  to  return  in  the  period 
of  time  required  for  the  listing  of  51  Sen- 
ators.     Under   those    circumstances    I 
would  suggest  that  the  Senator  ask  the 
speaker  who  has  the  floor  to  yield  to  him 
so  that  he  may  make  a  note  of  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Chamber  and  give  what  ex- 
planation he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion.  Yesterday  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!  was  fol- 
lowed. I  believe,  immediately  by  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Junior  Senator  from  South  DakoU 
[Mr  McGovERN],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  two  or  three  other  Senators. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.   The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  believe  any 
Senators  were  advised  to  try  to  make  the 
Record  clear  at  that  point.  If  there  Is 
to  be  any  revision  of  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday, the  quorum  calls  for  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  should  be  handled  In 

that  way.  „  ^       .     ..  ^ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  try.  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  cooperate  In  this 
matter,  so  that  Senators  may  afk  the 
speaker  who  has  the  floor  to  yield,  u 
only  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  them- 
selves and  announcing  their  presence  m 
the  Chamber.  ., 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  this  connection,  i 
believe  that  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
the  rules  that  provides  for  a  20-minute 
hiatus  for  the  calling  of  the  roll.  I  have 
no  objection,  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
this  will  not  establish  a  precedent  for 
future  days.  I  therefore  believe  we 
should  have  a  word  from  the  Chair  with 
respect  to  the  20-minute  proposal. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
Is  nothing  in  the  rules  which  provides 
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for  a  limit  on  the  time  required  for  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  this  is  a  tempo- 
rary makeshift,  in  order  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation which  confronts  us? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  understood 
that  in  the  beginning.  I  have  also  un- 
derstood, as  the  best  example  of  the  ge- 
nial and  persuasive  manner  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  the  best  way  to  get 
along  is  to  try  to  be  considerate;  that  is 
what  I  have  always  tried  to  do,  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
know  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
encountered  in  connection  with  live 
quorums;  but  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  in  any  case  this  suggestion  does  not 
constitute  a  modification  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  second  question: 
The  present  rule  provides  that  the  bells 
should  be  rung  in  a  certain  order,  so 
that  if  three  bells  are  rung  instead  of 
two,  that  still  constitutes  a  diversion 
from  the  rule. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  asking 
for  that,  at  this  time.  I  am  merely  sug- 
gesting it  as  a  possibility.  I  stated  that 
I  wished  to  consult  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  I  assume  correctly 
that  the  acting  majority  leader  has  no 
way  of  knowing  when  a  live  quorum  will 
be  called? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  only  state 
that  thus  far  there  has  been  full  com- 
munication and  fine  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding between  those  of  us  who  are 
supporters  of  the  bill  and  the  opponents 
of  the  measure.  Therefore,  there  has 
been  more  or  less  a  working  understand- 
ing about  live  quorums.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  situation  will  always  prevail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  Is  no  way  of  as- 
suring that  live  quorums  will  not  be 
called  between  5:30  and  8:30  at  night. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  posi- 
tive way,  but  I  can  state  that  each  Sena- 
tor In  the  Chamber  has  always  acted  In  a 
most  considerate  manner;  therefore  we 
have  not  been  caught  off  balance,  so  to 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  assurance  on  this  point,  I 
was  wondering  whether  It  might  be  well 
for  Senators  to  cancel  their  evening  din- 
ner engagements  until  the  bill  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate  Is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed  it  would  be, 
unless  there  can  be  some  announcement 
made  at  the  time  that  there  has  been  an 
understanding  reached  as  to 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  peo- 
ple who  invite  Senators  to  dinner.  If 
guests  have  to  call  them  up  at  10  min- 
utes to  6  to  say  that  unfortunately  they 
cannot  be  with  them  at  6  o'clock.  It 
win  mean  a  vacant  chair,  which  the  host 
will  have  to  fill  the  best  way  he  can.  The 
acting  majority  leader  has  no  way  of 
assuring  Senators  that  they  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  cancel  dinner  engage- 
ments at  the  last  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thus  far.  we  have 
been  able  to  give  such  assurance.    A  good 


deal  of  time  is  spent  In  the  Chamber 
trying  to  pin  down  that  assurance.  We 
shall  continue  to  give  such  assurance. 
We  must  live  together,  as  I  have  learned 
through  the  years.  Unless  we  do,  we  are 
not  likely  to  live  very  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  would  be  safe  for  Senators  who 
have  accepted  invitations  to  the  Walter 
Reuther  testimonial  dinner  tonight  to 
plan  to  keep  that  engagement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  that 
Senators  could  plan  on  keeping  that  en- 
gagement, but  they  would  need  to  keep 
themselves  "limber"  in  case  they  must 
return  suddenly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  provided,  in  doing  so. 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 


ACTIVITIES     OF     COMMITTEE     ON 
RULES    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
this  is  not  the  best  time  to  find  out 
whether  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Rules  Committee  at  any  time  soon,  and 
whether  the  minority  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  attend.  I  am  now  reading 
various  newspaper  reports  of  what  the 
Rules  Committee  is  doing  with  regard  to 
a  code  of  ethics.  In  a  letter  written  by 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  requested  that  the  minority 
members  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
present  from  the  beginning  of  the  draft- 
ing of  any  report,  and  an  opportunity  to 
be  consulted  and  to  offer  suggestions. 

We  are  now  reading  in  the  press  of 
specific  recommendations  to  be  made  by 
the  committee,  although  the  committee 
has  not  met,  and  some  Senators  have 
not  been  consulted  and  not  invited  to 
attend  the  sessions  if  any  have  been  held. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  the  report 
should  be  written  between  the  majority 
and  the  press,  excluding  the  minority 
members,  and  I  would  like  reassurance 
on  this. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  advise  us,  first  of 
all,  whether  the  Rules  Committee  Is 
planning  to  meet;  second,  has  a  code  of 
ethics  been  drafted,  as  reported  in  the 
press?  Third,  why  have  not  the  minor- 
ity members  been  notified? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  yield  to  me  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
provided  that  In  doing  so  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
state  again  what  he  wrote? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield,  with  the  same 
understanding. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  make 
It  clear  that  my  letter  was  answered  by 
counsel,  stating  that  the  dlsUnguished 
chairman  was  out  of  the  city.  I  believe 
what  has  precipitated  this  question  is 


that  I  received  a  call  last  night  from  the 
press,  wishing  to  know  what  I  thought 
about  various  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing the  code  of  ethics  for  Senators  as  a 
part  of  the  report  on  the  Baker  Investi- 
gation. 

I  had  to  tell  him  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  the  present  colloquy  started, 
so  I  cannot  answer  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  make  the  brief  state- 
ment, there  is  one  letter  on  my  desk.  I 
have  been  out  of  the  city. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
There  was  a  letter  on  my  desk  from  the 
Senator  pertaining  to  several  witnesses 
that  he  would  like  to  have  called. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  minority.  I  am  not 
attributing  any  wrongful  motive.  We 
merely  stated  that  before  the  staff  or 
anyone  else  undertakes  to  draft  a  report, 
the  committee  should  have  a  meeting  as 
to  the  content  of  the  report,  so  that  we 
would  all  be  informed,  because  some  of 
us  may  have  some  suggestions  to  make. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  no  meeting  has 
been  held.  All  that  was  printed  in  the 
newspaper  was  as  much  news  to  me  as 
it  was  to  the  Senator  or  anyone  else.  I 
have  no  idea  where  it  came  from.  The 
majority  has  not  been  drafting  any  rules 
that  I  know  of.  The  Senator's  answer  is 
as  good  as  mine.  I  assure  him  that  he 
will  be  notifled  when  a  meeting  is  called. 
No  off-the-record  meeting  of  the  ma- 
jority has  been  planned;  nor  has  any 
such  meeting  been  held.  If  it  has  been, 
I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
situation.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  join  in  what 
has  been  said  about  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  be- 
cause the  press  are  quoting  our  counsel 
quite  freely  as  to  what  is  going  on.  I 
hope  counsel  will  withhold  any  com- 
ments pertaining  to  the  future  work  of 
the  committee,  because  what  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  was  rather  sp>eciflc.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  Senator's 
courtesy  and  statement  that  there  will 
be  no  meeting  without  the  minority 
being  present.  I  again  express  the  hope 
that  we  may  discuss  what  is  to  go  into  the 
report,  without  having  to  read  about  it  in 
the  newspapers.  It  is  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  who  must  deter- 
mine what  is  to  go  into  a  code  of  ethics. 
I  saw  some  very  good  things  in  the  news- 
papers, but  I  was  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause we  had  never  discussed  the  subject. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  anyone  yields,  I 
will  yield.  I  have  the  floor.  I  did  not 
think  the  Senate  would  get  into  some- 
thing like  this.  It  is  most  unfair  to  the 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  at  this  time. 
If  this  discussion  can  be  shortened,  I 
shsdl  appreciate  it  very  much.  Senators 
are  being  repetitive.  No  reports  have 
been  printed  and  no  meeting  has  been 
called.    I  do  not  see  why  Senators  have 
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to  talk  about  this  subject  for  a  day  and 

a  half 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  brief 
statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Ye«. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  counsel  called 
me  this  morning.  He  said  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  where  the  information  in 
the  press  came  from.  He  had  had  no 
Interview  with  the  press.  It  was  com- 
plete news  to  him.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  chief  counsel  has  not  drafted 
any  rules  or  made  any  recommendations. 
We  all  know  that  many  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made.  They  have  not 
been  assembled  or  discussed  at  any 
meeting. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thaiik  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding 
not  quite  a  day  and  a  half. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
iThe  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
oi  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
tlie  United  States  of  America  to  Panama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
cf  Rutherford  M.  Poats  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  Far  East.  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
c  bjection.  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
lie  notified  forthwith  of  the  nominations 
<  onfirmed  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  nominations  that  have 
been  cleared.  We  have  discussed  them 
with  the  minority  leader.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  will  pre- 
sent them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKltlAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Rutherford  M.  Poats,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Far  East. 
Agency  for  International  Development: 

Henry  L.  T.  Koren,  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotenUary  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo; 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Panama;  and 

Mrs.  Katharine  Elkus  White,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  nominations, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations  just 
reported.  

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Katharine  Elkris  White  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Denmark.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. .     ^, 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Henry  L.  T.  Koren.  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  IN  LAOS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  difflcvilties  of  evaluating  the  for- 
I  >ign  aid  program  is  the  problem  of  flnd- 
ng  out  what  foreign  aid  really  accom- 
plishes.    This   is    especially   true   in   a 
country  like  Laos,  where  our  foreign  aid 
arogram  has  to  be  conducted  under  such 
jreat  handicaps. 

'  A  very  interesting  story  on  our  foreign 
ftid  program  in  Laos  has  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  and  it  provides  a  good 
knsight  into  the  improvements  in  our 
[program  in  that  important  country,  as 
well  as  what  we  are  now  accomplishing 
in  helping  Laos  to  maintain  its  Inde- 
pendence. 

Operating  under  extraordinary  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  Laos  is  doing  a  good  job  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  As  the  article  points 
out,  Laos  used  to  be  an  example  of  the 
mistakes  of  foreign  aid.  With  the  care- 
ful management  now  being  given  to  the 
program  in  Laos,  as  well  as  the  aid  pro- 
gram all  over  the  world.  Laos  is  now  a 
shining  example  of  what  foreign  aid  can 
do  under  proper  safeguards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Par  East  Report— U.S.   Am  Bright   Spot  in 
Laotian  Sittjation 

(By  Delia  and  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 


VhntiaNx.  Laos. — Sometimes  Americans  at 
home  must  steel  themselves  for  the  shock  of 
hearing  good  news  from  a  far-off  trouble 
spot.  In  this  beleaguered  country,  the  pos- 
ture of  American  aid  is  now  upright  and 
proud. 

The  contrast  between  the  morale  of  the 
aid  staff  here  In  Laos  and  that  of  the  mother 
agency  In  Washington  Is  as  startling  as  the 
contrast  between  the  Winged  Victory  and  the 
Laocoon.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Lao 
branch  is  an  armless  or  a  headless  figure,  but 
rather  than  It  has  verve  and  style  and  seems 
to  know  where  it  Is  going. 

Having  watched  a  good  many  aid  programs 
In  Asia,  often  with  dismay,  we  can  suggest 
two  or  three  reasons  for  the  quality  of  this 
one.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  new  Ambas- 
sador, Leonard  Unger,  and  a  new  aid  director. 
Charles  A.  Mann,  a  fresh  start  was  made 
about  18  months  ago. 

Everyone  from  the  Ambassador  down  Is 
conscious  of  the  stigmas  attached  to  the  old 


program,  the  exposures  of  almost  xinbellev- 
able  mistakes.  Nobody  Is  going  to  let  even 
the  smallest  grain  of  dirt  settle  on  the  new 
program  If  he  can  held  it.  Every  project  is 
kept  out  in  the  light  and  scrubbed  daily. 

CLOSE  CHECK  ON   GOODS 

As  one  of  the  new  safeguards,  four  Ameri- 
can customs  Inspectors  are  stationed  here  to 
check  every  Item  that  enters  the  country  un- 
der the  Amerlcan-flnanced  commodity  pro- 
gram. Every  refugee  from  the  Pathet  Lao 
guerrillas  who  gets  an  American  blanket,  for 
example,  must  sign  a  receipt,  even  if  he  can- 
not write.  In  the  files  of  the  aid  mission  here 
are  stacks  of  thumbprlnted  receipts,  re«idy 
for  the  General  Accounting  Offices  to  inspect 
and  ponder. 

A  second  source  of  pride  and  high  morale 
here  can  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge in  Laos.  After  the  American  military 
advisers  departed  in  October  1962  vinder  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  agreement,  the  aid  mis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Information  Service  had 
the  field  to  themselves.  Today  about  80 
technicians,  more  than  half  the  aid  mis- 
sion's technical  staff,  live  and  work  outside 
the  capital.  Of  these  about  30  are  young 
men  and  women  of  International  Voluntary 
Services,  a  private  agency  under  contract. 

To  say  that  the  fieldworkers  lead  pre- 
carious lives  Is  to  understate.  Guerrillas, 
bandits,  and  thieves  rove  the  countryside. 
On  the  roads  you  may  be  ambushed;  in  the 
air  you  may  be  hit  by  bullets  or  flak. 

The  aid  mission  maintains  Its  own  plane 
and  helicopter  service,  and  its  own  radio- 
telephone system.  Everyone  based  outside 
Vientiane  must  call  headquarters  dally,  or.  If 
atmospheric  conditions  prevent,  must  report 
through  another  contact  In  the  field.  If  no- 
body hears  from  him.  a  plane  files  off  to 
check  his  whereabouts.  So  far  the  safety 
record  has  been  good. 

many  accomplishments 

So  also  has  the  record  of  accomplishment. 
The  main  effort  outside  the  capital  has  been 
in  rural  development.  As  part  of  it,  Amer- 
ican skills  and  materials  are  helping  Lao- 
tians to  build  roads  and  bridges,  waterworks 
and  schools.  One  American  remarks  that 
the  Pathet  Lao  have  not  Interfered  much 
with  the  building  of  roads,  probably  because 
they  expect  to  use  them  someday. 

Pathet  Lao  tolerance  does  not,  however, 
stretch  to  the  refugee  relief  work.  Of  the 
multitudes  who  have  fled  the  Communist- 
led  guerrillas  in  the  past  few  years,  no  fewer 
than  170,000  have  received  some  kind  of  help 
under  this  program.  Many  organizations 
from  many  countries  cooperate  with  the 
Lao  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  resettle  them.  The  American 
aid  mission  shoulders  the  largest  part  of  the 
burden 

Of  all  the  Americans  scattered  around  this 
country,  perhaps  the  two  who  lead  the  most 
Isolated  and  exposed  lives  are  a  middle-aged 
farmer  from  North  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  and  a 
young  graduate  In  community  development 
at  Berkeley.  Calif.  "Pop"  Buell  and  Tom 
Ward  work  with  refugees  of  the  renowned 
Meo  mountain  tribe  In  the  province  of  Sam- 
neua  on  the  North  Vietnam  border. 
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pight  with  old  muskets 
The  Meo  account  for  about  half  the  refu- 
gees in  Laos.  They  not  only  flee  the  Pathet 
Lao;  they  fight  them  with  old  hunting  mus- 
kets. Samneua  Is  a  Pathet  Lao  strong- 
hold. So  when  American -donated  rice  and 
blankets  and  seeds  are  airdropped  to  the 
Meo  In  that  province,  Communist  propa- 
ganda screams  that  American  bandits  are 
puttlngTthe  Meo  in  fighting  condition. 

The  Pathet  Lao  would  dearly  like  to  cap- 
ture the  two  American  aid  officials  In  the 
mountains  of  northern  Laos.  More  than 
once  Mr.  Buell  has  been  rovised  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  warned  that  Communists 


were  near.     Each  time  the  Meo  led  him  to 
safety  in  another  village. 

As  a  show  window  of  Asian  neutralism. 
Laos  may  be  what  one  European  here  called 
"a  mess,  a  tolerable  mess."  But  as  a  show 
window  of  American  aid  at  its  beet,  Laos  is 
worth  a  respectful  look. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  THROUGH 
THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  successful  activities  of  our 
Government  in  assisting  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  a  program  to  help  establish 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  those 
countries. 

Through  the  use  of  seed  capital  loans 
and  technical  assistance,  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  successful  in  sponsoring 
new  savings  and  loan  systems  in  five 
Latin  American  countries.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development,  which  is 
responsible  for  administeririg  this  pro- 
gram, has  been  assisted  in  this  endeavor 
by  the  National  League  of  Insured  Sav- 
ings Associations.  Members  of  the 
league  have  freely  given  their  own  time 
in  advising  the  Agency  and  in  direct  con- 
sultation with  interested  foreign  officials 
in  helping  to  get  the  program  estab- 
lished. 

Since  the  start  of  the  program  about 
3  years  ago,  remarkable  progress  has 


been  made.    There  are  now  68  savings  will  be  incandescent  In  the  annals  of 

and  loan  associations  with  savings  of  the  country,  and  that  memory  will  not 

$34  million  by  105,000  savers.   This  accu-  fade. 

mulation  of  savings,  combined  with  seed  I  beUeve,  if  we  Interpret  literally  what 
capital  from  the  United  States  and  other  comes  on  the  sacred  parchment  of  time, 
sources,  has  enabled  these  associations  to  we  wonder  what  he  would  speak  about. 
make  mortgage  loans  for  the  construe-  I  beUeve  he  would  speak  about  na- 
tion of  14,000  new  owner-occupied  homes  tional  discipline  as  the  only  road  to  na- 
amounUng  to  over  $47  million.  tional  unity  and  to  the  fulfUlment  of 

Savings  are  flowing  into  the  associa-  American  destiny.    I  beUeve  he  would 

tions  at  the  rate  of  $2V2   million  per  speak  of  law  and  order;  particularly  of 

month  from  ordinary  working-class  f am-  the  disagreeable  tasks  he  had  to  per- 

ilies.  These  people  are  generally  of  mod-  form.                  .,  ^  ,    ^.    ^  ^      ^  ^ 

est  income  but  are  ready  to  make  great  He  never  quailed  in  his  duty  and  re - 

sacrifices  to  buy  a  home  of  their  own.  sponslbility.     In  a  time  of  demonstra- 

This  is  a  remarkable  record  and  one  tions  and  sit-ins  there  needs  to  be  more 
in  which  we  can  take  great  pride  and  emphasis  on  law  and  order.  ^  ^^  .^^ 
recognize  it  as  one  of  the  outstanding  I  beUeve  he  would  speak  of  fldelity. 
accomplishments  of  our  foreign  aid  pro-  One  sometimes  wonders  whether  fidelity 
gram.  It  lUustrates  what  great  eco-  to  the  American  tradition  and  to  the 
nomic  and  social  progress  can  be  made  greatness  of  the  country  as  an  attribute 
in  the  developing  countries  by  a  smaU  of  the  attitude  of  our  forebears  has  not 
outlay  of  financial  assistance  from  the  been  running  just  a  Uttle  tWn. 
United  States  when  accompanied  by  ^  the  memory  of  MacArthur  could 
highly  skilled  and  dedicated  professional  speak.  I  believe  it  would  speak  of  firm- 
assistance  ness,  at  a  time  when  our  fiag  is  hauled 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  down  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  and 

the  Record  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Ken-  disgraced,  and  when  American  offlcjal- 

neth  Q.  Heisler.  executive  director,  Na-  dom.  with  a  pygmy  s  gun  in  the  back.  Is 

tional  League  of  Insured  Savings  Asso-  marched  away  from  the  I^st  of  duty, 

ciations.  showing  the  progress  made  in  I  beUeve.  as  a  great  soldier  and  aa  a 

the  last  6  months  of  1963  by  the  savings  ^eat  leader,  he  would  speak  of  flrm- 

and  loan  associations  in  the  Latin  Amer-  P^ss^^^  ^if^^J°I°^J  ..T^^l^'^J 
Iran  nniintrips  t^nk  also  he  would  speak  of  the  need. 

^e?e  being  no  objection,  the  table  ^T  ^ ^ '^''';i°'>,%Tv  ^nS?.^t"J^S; 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  become  frIghtfuUy  impatier^t  w^th 

M  foiinwR-  people  who  sometimes  for  a  venal  doUar 

as  louuwB.  would  destroy  some  of  our  heroes.    I  am 

.    T  .-     A                    4  •       A     1    ■     -r  thinking  now  of  the  recent  book,  "The 

Progress  report  of  savings  and  loan  associations  in  Latin  American  countries — Analysis  oj  passion  of  the  Hawks  "  which  is  any- 

6-month  period,  June  SO-Dec.  SI,  196S                             ^^^  j^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  '^g  MiUtary  Es- 

tabUshment  of  the  country,  and  certainly 
in^l^        not  to  the  leaders.    As  I  recaU,  the  au- 

thor  devotes  17  or  18  pages  to  this  great 

fallen  hero  under  the  title.  "King  Mac." 
What  a  travesty  it  is  upon  truth.    What 
I  19    a  travesty  it  is  upon  good  grace,  cour- 

tesy, and  good  manners  that  a  man  has 
I  30, 148  to  be  hauled  down  just  before  the  moving 
'  icy  finger  has  touched  him. 

It  occurs  to  me  there  could  be  some 

righteous  anger  and  indignation  in  this 

\  «iK  iia  nnn    country  to  roll  back  those  estimates  of 

/  "'"sw"    men  Uke  MacArthur  who  bulk  so  large 

in  the  contemporary  tradition  and  who 

are  virtuaUy  enshrined  In  the  pulsating 

1  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

}  $24,638,000        As  was  Said  in  that  ancient  letter. 

"Being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  if  MacArthur 

could  speak.  I  think  be  would  speak  of 

these  things. 
}  6,313        So  we  haUow  the  memory  of  one  who 

/  had  only  one  great  criterion  that  marked 

-— -*■ his  Ufe:  That  was  fldeUty  to  his  coun- 

try  no  matter  where  the  path  might 

lead. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  jrielding. 
■  Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  fur- 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  statement  with    ther? 
respect  to  this  great  hero,  this  great        Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
American  statesman,  this  great  leader.  ^_^_^^^_^^__ 

I  often  think  of  a  line  that  appears  in 
the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  because  it  in- 
dicates that  Abel,  having  made  sacri- 
fices to  gain  righteousness,  is  spoken  of 
by  Paul  as  "being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
MacArthur  may  have  died,  he  may 
have  faded  away,  contrary  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  old  saying,  but  his  memory 


Number  of  associa- 
tions: 

(A)  June  30, 1963 

(B)  Dec.  31, 1963.... 
Number  of  savers; 

(A)  June  30, 1963 

(B)  Dec.  31. 1963.... 
Percent  change  (B) 

over  (A) 

Volume  of  savings  (in 
thousands): 

(A)  June  30, 1963.... 

(B)  Dec.  31, 1963.... 
Percent  change  (B) 

over  (A) 

Mortgages  recorded 
(In  thousands): 

(A)  June  30, 1963... 

(B)  Dec.  31. 1963... 
Percent  change  (B) 

over  (A) 

Number  of  homes 
financed: 

(A)  June  30, 1963.... 

(B)  Dec.  31, 1963... 
Percent  change  (B) 

over  (A) 


Chile 


22 
22 

48,103 

63,013 

30 


Esc44. 391 
Esc71, 130 

60 


Esc41. 443 

Esc80,808 

04 


6,676 
9,648 

73 


Dominican 
Republic 


3 

7 

4,816 
6.178 

28 


RD$1,224 
RD$1.741 

42 


RDtl,486 
RD$2, 694 

70 


266 
479 

80 


Ecuador 


8 
10 

6,660 
7,662 

36 


SA3. 359 
SA8.928 

42 


8/11,304 
S/56,460 

398 


179 
796 

344 


Peru 


13 
14 

18,218 
23.683 

66 


SA06,722 
S/164,663 

66 


B/147, 644 
S/236,060 

69 


1.756 
2,910 

65 


Venezuela 


3 
15 

1,432 
4.852 

238 


Bs5,060 
Bs20,983 

316 


1BS8.900 
iBs32,011 

269 


91 
349 

283 


Total 


49 
68 

76.180 
105,278 

40 


U8$21.232 
US$36,350 

n 


US$22,838 
US$47,476 

108 


7,868 
14,181 

80 
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Prepared  by  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations. 


GEN.  DOUGLAS   MacARTHUR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, whUe  the  Senate  was  paying  its 
tributes  to  General  MacArthur.  I  was  in 
Illinois  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  nU- 
nois. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  eulogies.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork]  has 
been  kind  and  forbearing  to  permit  me 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  RIFLE  CLUBS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  caUed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  serious  situ- 
ation which  has  developed  in  his  home- 
town of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    I  refer  to  his 
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The  Senator  pointed  out  that  rifle 
clubs  had  been  formed  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio  in  connection  with  the  civil  nghts 
issue  The  Senator  mentioned  a  news- 
paper account  to  the  effect  that  one  Mr. 
Lewis  G.  Robinson  was  apparently  spear- 
heading the  formation  of  such  rifle  clubs, 
which  according  to  Robinson,  will  train 
the  members  in  army  fashion.  They  will 
wear  army  fatigues,  helmet  liners,  and 
heavy  boots.  All  members  will  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  rifles.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  the  formation  of  the  clubs  was 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defense. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  performed 
a  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  dan- 
ger which  the  formation  of  such  clubs 
entails.  I  would  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  look  into  the  mat- 
ter first,  from  the  standpoint  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  wearing  of  army  fatigues 
might  constitute  a  violation  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  illegal  wearing  of  mili- 
tary uniforms;  and  second,  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  the  formation  of  such 
clubs  constitutes  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
versive organization  or  subversive  orga- 
nizations. 

Granted  that  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
self-defense  may  be  laudatory,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  should  be  fooled  about  the 
label  that  is  hung  on  an  organization,  if 
Indeed  it  is  subversive. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  action,  and  for  having  the  courage 
to  speak  out  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  share  his  concern  if  there  were  to 
be  a  similar  development  in  his  home 
State. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


RETAIL  PRICE  MAINTENANCE  IN 
BRITAIN 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  British  restrictive  sales  prac- 
tices  court  upheld  as  being  "in  the  pub- 
lic interest"  the  resale  price  maintenance 
arrangements  used  by  the  book  trade 
In  England.  I  have  carefully  read  the 
decision  and  believe  it  contains  much  of 
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significance  in  the  current  campaign 
enactment  of  the  quality  stabilizatio 
bill.  Particularly  helpful  in  this  regar 
is  the  British  court's  review  of  the  socls 
and  economic  considerations  justifyin 
resale  price  maintenance 

Unfortunately.  the  extraordina 
length  of  the  British  court's  opinio 
makes  unfeasible  its  insertion  in  th 
Congressional  Record.  However, 
staff  member  has  prepared  a  digest  of  th 
decision  more  suitable  for  insertion  i 
the  Record. 

In  this  way,  all  Members  of  Congre 
as  well  as  others  interested  in  the  meri 
of  quality  stabilization,  may  be  apprise 
of  the  essence  of  British  judicial  though 
on  comparable  legislation 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con^ 
sent  that  the  specially  prepared  dige^ 
of  the  decision  of  the  British  trade  prao- 
tices  court  be  printed  at  this  point  in  ttue 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Digest    of    the    Judgment   of   the    Beitish 
Restrictive  Trade  Practices  Court  re  Net 
Book    Agreement,    1957    (3    All    England 
Law  Reports  751  (1962) ) 
In  this  case  the  court  has  to  determine 
whether    an    agreement   made    In    the   year 
1957.  and  known  as  the  net  book  agreement, 
Is  or  Is  not  to  be  deemed  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  for  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
strictive trade  practices  act.    The  agreement 
is  one  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  pub- 
Ushers'  association   are  parties;   by  It  each 
of   them   agrees    to   adopt   certain   standard 
conditions  for   all   books  published  by  him 
as  what  are  defined  in  the  agreement  as  "net 
books."    This  term  means,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  agreement,  a  book  published  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  publisher  below  which,  subject 
to  certain  exceptions.  It  may  not  be  sold  to 
the  public. 

Publishers  are  In  competition  with  one  an- 
other In  all  aspects  of  their  business.  They 
are  In  competition  to  secure  the  works  of 
those  authors  whose  books  are  likely  to  at- 
tract purchasers.  They  are  in  competition  to 
build  up  and  maintain  profitable  back  lists. 
They  are  in  competition  to  produce  those 
books  which  they  publish  In  attractive  forms 
and  at  attractive  prices.  They  are  In  com- 
petition to  bring  their  products  to  the  notice 
of  booksellers  and  the  public.  They  are  In 
competition  to  secure  as  many  advantageous 
retail  outlets  for  their  products  as  possible. 
They  are  in  competition  to  Induce  retailers 
to  stock  and  display  their  products  and  to 
push  the  sale  of  those  products.  They  are  In 
competition  to  keep  down  their  own  costs,  to 
increase  their  turnover,  and  to  carry  on  their 
business  as  profitably  as  they  can. 

The  existence  of  stockholding  bookshops 
holding  a   widely  varied   and   well   selected 
stock  of  books  Is,  we  think,  undoubtedly  a 
powerful    Influence    promoting    the    sale    of 
books.     It  Is  self-evident,  and  emphasized 
by  witnesses  whom  we  heard,  that  a  book 
which  Is  stocked  (and  more  particularly  If  It 
Is  displayed)  by  the  local  bookseller  Is  much 
more  likely  to  sell  readily  than  one  which  Is 
not.    Moreover,  books  as  has  been  said,  sell 
books.    The  man  who  goes  to  a  bookshop  to 
buy  one  book  will  often  buy  more,  either  on 
Impulse  or  because  the  bookseller  Is  able  to 
Introduce  him  to  other  books  on  the  subject 
in  which  he  is  Interested.    The  very  existence 
of  a  well-stocked  bookshop  Is  an  attraction  to 
customers,  and  a  stimulus  to  sales  of  books. 
On  account  of  the  great  multiplicity  of 
titles,  every  first-rate  bookseller  must  provide 
an  efficient  special  order  service  of  a  kind  to 
which  it  Is  very  difficult,  perhaps  Impossible, 
to  find  a  parallel  in  any  other  trade.    The 
operation  of  such  a  service  demands  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  sklU  and  technical  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  those  employed  in  the 
bookshop.     Such  services  are  Impossible  to 
cost,  and  their  availability  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  value  to  the  public.    We  accept  that  as 
a  matter  of  business  commonsense  It  Is  not 
practicable  to  charge  for  any  of  these  serv- 
ices: the  cost  of  them  must  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  bookseller's  overhead  expenses. 
Analogous  services  are  provided  In  other  re- 
tall  trades  free  of  charge,  but  In  none  prob- 
ably  are  they   as  prominent,  as  Important, 
and  as  exacting  as  In  a  bookseller's  business. 
Evidence  which  we  have  heard  about  con- 
ditions In  Canada,  where  there  Is  no  retail 
price  maintenance  In  respect  of  books,  sug- 
gests the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be  likely 
to   occur   here    If    retell    price   maintenance 
ceased.    From  time  to  time,  at  Irregular  and 
unpredictable   intervals,  one  or  another   of 
the  department  stores  In  Montreal,  having 
a  book  department  but  not  such  as  to  rank 
as  stock-holding  booksellers,  would  sell  below 
list  prices.     The  books  affected  would  prob- 
ably be  either  a  standard  series,  sucli  for  ex- 


ample as  Everyman's  Library,  or  one  or 
more  current  bestsellers.  Occasionally  this 
process  would  eventually  result  in  books  be- 
ing offered  for  sale  below  the  price  paid  by 
the  bookseller.  Such  price  cutting  was  a 
device  to  attract  customers  to  the  store. 
Books  so  dealt  with  were  not  surplus  stocks, 
and  the  object  of  the  operation  was  not  to 
obtain  an  increased  profit  by  higher  sales  re- 
sulting from  the  reduction  in  price. 

The  combined  effect  of  price-cutting  com- 
petition, and  the  loss  or  reduction  of  library 
business  would  be  that  many  stockholding 
booksellers  would  be  driven  out  of  business, 
and  those  so  affected  would  not.  by  any 
means  necessarily  be  businesses  that  are  in- 
efficiently managed.  Those  who  survived 
would  hold  less  extensive  and  varied  stock. 
Booksellers  would  Inevitably  press  for  larger 
discount  margins  from  publishers  to  cover 
their  Increased  costs,  and  to  allow  them 
more  room  for  maneuver  in  price  com- 
petition. 

Publishers  would  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  offer  Increased  discounts,  and  list 
prices  of  books  would  rise  accordingly. 
Moreover,  the  reduction  In  the  number  of 
stockholding  bookshops,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  stocks  of  those  which  survived  would, 
we  think,  result  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
number  of  subscription  and  stock  orders  re- 
ceived by  publishers,  even  when  allowance 
Is  made  for  Increased  orders  from  Ubrary 
suppliers  resulting  from  their  obtaining  an 
increased  share  of  library  business.  This 
would  tend  to  produce  a  more  cautious  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  resulting  In 
smaller  printing  orders,  which  would,  for 
reasons  already  explained,  tend  to  Increase 
list  prices  further. 

The  increase  in  list  prices  would  exceed 
the  amount  required  to  cover  merely  the 
Increase  In  booksellers'  discounts  because  of 
the  Increased  cost  of  production  per  copy 
resulting  from  shorter  printing  runs,  and 
Ijecause  of  the  increase  in  authors'  royalties 
resulting  from  Increased  list  prices.  Royalty 
rates  could  not  be  easily  adjusted  because 
of  the  very  large  number  of  current  contracts. 
The  general  contraction  of  the  market  for 
books  In  this  country  which  would,  we  think, 
result  from  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
stockholding  booksellers  and  the  general  rise 
In  the  prices  of  books,  would  have  a  marked 
Infiuence  on  publishers  not  only  when  deter- 
mining the  size  of  their  printing  orders  but 
when  deciding  whether  or  not  to  publish 
marginal  works.  Self-interest  would  Induce 
caution;  It  would.  In  our  view,  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  the  new  conditions, 
publishers  would  be  wUllng  to  publish  as 
many  books  as  they  do  now. 

Counsel  for  the  registrar  has  impressed 
upon  us,  by  reference  to  various  articles  and 
reports  of  speeches  contained  In  the  docu- 
ments submitted  to  the  court,  that  there 
are  at  present  too  many  books  published, 
although  he  could  not  Induce  any  of  the 
publisher  witnesses  to  accept  this  view. 
Prolificacy  has  been  recognized  as  an  Inera- 
dicable characteristic  of  writers  at  least  since 
the  day  of  the  author  of  eccleslastes.  and 
no  doubt  for  much  longer.  The  world  might 
not  be  a  worse  place  if  some  books  went 
unpublished,  but  this  court  Is  not  a  censor 
of  literary  taste. 

It  seems  to  us  certain  that  if  the  net 
book  agreement  ceased  to  operate,  fewer 
books  would  be  published,  probably  signifi- 
cantly fewer.  The  question  we  have  to  an- 
swer is:  Would  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  new  books  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
deprive  the  relevant  public  of  specific  and 
subsUntlal  advantages?  There  might  be  a 
fall  in  the  number  of  titles  classified  by 
commercial  libraries  as  light  romance:  there 
might  also  be  a  drop  in  the  Issue  of  romances 
which  are  not  light  In  any  sense  of  the  word: 
but  Inevitably,  we  think,  the  effects  would 
be  most  severe  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
literature. 
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The  new  author  with  something  important 
to  say,  the  scholar  with  new  knowledge  to 
communicate,  the  poet  or  the  artist  seeking 
to  bring  more  beauty  into  the  world,  the 
philosopher  desiring  to  Increase  understand- 
ing and  Illumine  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
read  what  he  writes;  these,  we  think,  are 
the  writers  who  would  find  it  harder  to  get 
their  work   accepted  for  publication. 

In  the  more  hazardous  conditions  that 
the  termination  of  the  agreement  would 
create,  many  of  them  might  not  find  pub- 
lishers at  all.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this 
would  deny  to  the  reading  public  specific 
and  substantial  benefits.  It  is  Improbable 
that  there  are  many  "mute  Inglorious  Mil- 
tons"  about  nowadays,  but  there  may  be  a 
few,  and  the  likelihood  of  their  muteness 
would  be  Increased,  if  publishers  were  con- 
strained to  be  less  adventurous. 

The  consequences,  which  we  think  would 
flow  from  condemnation  of  the  net  book 
agreement,  can  be  summarily  stated  as  (1) 
fewer  and  less  well  equipped  stockholding 
bookshops;  (2)  more  expensive  books;  (3) 
fewer  published  titles. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S   ECONOMIC 

PHILOSOPHY     SPURS     BUSINESS 

CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  well-known  and  respected  busi- 
ness columnist  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Harold  B.  E>orsey,  wrote  of  the  impor- 
tance of  President  Johnson's  economic 
philosophy  in  the  administration's  drive 
to  insure  continued  economic  prosperity 
and  growth  in  this  country.  The  de- 
termined efforts  of  the  President  in  this 
area,  particularly  his  efforts  to  avoid  a 
costly  wage-price  spiral,  were  especially 
singled  out  by  Dr.  Dorsey  for  praise  and 
commendation.  The  President  has  ap- 
pealed to  both  management  and  labor  to 
hold  the  line  on  inflation  and  thereby 
protect  the  international  position  of  the 
dollar,  improve  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  stimulate  both  investment  and  con- 
sumer spending.  I  quote  the  concluding 
sentence  in  Mr.  Dorsey's  analysis: 

As  the  image  of  the  economic  philosophy 
of  the  Johnson  administration  has  been 
shaping  up  recently,  investment  managers 
and  business  executives  are  likely  to  gain 
more  confidence  in  the  outlook  for  business 
activity,  employment,  and  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Dorsey's  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
30,  1964,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.B.J.  Stand  Spurs  Confidence 
(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

The  reason  why  this  column  has  been  fol- 
lowing so  persistently  the  manifestations  of 
the  economic  phUosophy  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration is  the  fact  that  this  matter  is 
highly  significant  in  the  calculations  of  busi- 
ness executives  and  Investment  managers, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

This  single  element  may  well  determine 
whether  spending  decisions  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  antlbuslness  attitude,  whether 
credit  policies  are  going  to  be  dictated  by 
the  White  House  or  by  the  real  authorities 
on  thla  subject  at  the  Federal  Reserve, 
whether  we  are  going  to. have  an  Infiation- 
ary  boom-and-bust  sequence  or  whether  the 
economy  Is  going  to  enjoy  a  sound,  satis- 
factory, and  sustainable  growth  trend. 


The  moet  recent  available  evidence  on  the 
subject  may  be  seen  in  speeches  given  last 
Monday  by  President  Johnson  to  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  and  by  Dr.  Walter  Heller 
to  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 

Both  of  these  speeches  emphasized  that  a 
sustainable  growth  trend  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  internatlonable  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  depends  very  heavily  on  the 
avoidance  of  another  inflationary  wage- 
price  spiral.  The  President  said:  "The  inter- 
national position  of  the  dollar  •  •  •  de- 
mands that  our  prices  and  cost  do  not  rise. 
We  must  not  choke  off  our  needed  and 
speeded  economic  expansion  by  revival  of  the 
wage-price  spiral." 

It  would  be  very  dlfBcult  for  even  the  most 
extreme  i>artlsan  to  quarrel  with  that  prem- 
ise. Whether  higher  prices  are  caused  by 
avariciousness  of  business  or  by  excessive 
demands  of  labor,  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  Infiatlonary  price  behavior  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  demand  for  our 
goods  and  services  in  domestic  and  world 
markets.  It  is  merely  a  corollary  that  this 
would  reduce  the  demand  for  workers. 

Let  us  grant  then  that  this  premise  must 
be  widely  accepted.  Nevertheless,  there  has 
been  considerable  worry  that  the  adminis- 
tration might  have  an  antlbuslness  and  pro- 
labor  bias,  with  an  arbitrary,  mailed-fist  at- 
titude toward  prices  and  nothing  more  than 
meaningless  finger-wagging  attitudes  toward 
labor  demands. 

President  Johnson  told  the  Auto  Workers 
that  It  is  the  responsibility  of  labor,  as  well 
as  management,  to  prevent  the  development 
of  a  wage-price  spiral.  There  was  no  hint 
in  his  speech  to  the  Auto  Workers,  or  in 
that  of  Heller  to  the  business  executives, 
that  the  responsibility  of  one  side  is  heavier 
than  that  of  the  other. 

The  President  pointed  out:  "The  adminis- 
tration has  not  undertaken,  and  will  not 
undertake,  to  fix  prices  and  wages  In  this 
economy.  We  are  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  substitute  our  judgments  for  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  sit  at  the  local  bargain- 
ing tables  across  the  country.  We  cannot 
fix  a  single  pattern  for  every  plant  and  every 
Industry." 

This  appears  to  be  a  sensible  retreat  from 
the  crackdown  image  of  the  administration 
that  was  worrying  business  leaders  a  month 
ago.  At  the  same  time  the  administration 
certainly  did  not  deem  It  necessary  to  swing 
a  left  jab  at  labor  while  It  was  withholding 
a  right  uppercut  to  business. 

This  particular  point  can  be  significant. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  an  accepted  po- 
litical practice  to  pit  class  against  class  and 
one  economic  group  against  another.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  country  has 
been  In  great  need  of  a  leader  who  will  en- 
courage the  various  sectors  of  the  economy 
to  work  together  rather  than  at  cross- 
purposes.  We  have  an  intricate  eco- 
nomic machine.  It  functions  to  the  best 
interests  of  everybody— Including  the 
{jrlver — If  all  of  the  component  cogs  mesh  to- 
gether smoothly.  If  one  cog  is  smacked  with 
a  hammer  it  might  crack  and  weaken  the 
progress  and  efficiency  of  the  entire  mecha- 
nism. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  partisans 
will  contend  that  President  Johnson  is  try- 
ing to  be  all  things  to  all  men  and  that  he  is 
therefore  a  weak  leader.  Nevertheless,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  population  will  prob- 
ably recognize  that  his  economic  philosophy, 
as  it  has  been  Indicated  up  to  the  moment, 
seems  to  be  an  effort  to  get  everybody  to 
pull  together.  Certainly  it  is  within  the 
prerogatives  of  the  administration  to  point 
out — without  political  prejudice  and  with 
rancor — the  responsibUitles  of  the  various 
sectors  that  make  up  the  whole  economy. 

As  the  image  of  the  economic  phUosophy 
of  the  Johnson  administration  has  been 
shaping  up  recently,  investment  managers 


and  business  executives  are  likely  to  gain 
more  confidence  in  the  outlook  for  business 
activity,  employment,  and  earnings. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
panel    of    nation's    oxttstandino    lawyebs 

SUPPORT     CONSTmrriONALITT     or     TTTLIS     H 
and   VII 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  H.R.  7152  certain 
Senators  have  raised  questions  about  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to 
enact  the  provisions  dealing  with  equal 
access  to  public  accommodations  and 
equal  employment  opportunity,  that  is, 
titles  II  and  VH  of  H.R.  7152.  In  order 
to  clarify  this  important  question,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]  and  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  two  of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished 
lawyers,  Harrison  Tweed,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Bernard  G.  Segal,  of  Phila- 
delphia, requesting  their  opinion  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  these  titles  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Their  reply  has  been  received.  The 
essence  of  their  reply  is  that  titles  n 
and  VII  are  vmquestionably  within  the 
framework  of  the  powers  granted  to  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution.  More- 
over, 20  respected  members  of  the  legal 
profession  have  joined  in  this  letter. 

Who  are  the  lawyers  signing  this 
communication  to  the  Senator  from 
California  and  myself?  They  include, 
among  others,  three  former  Attorneys 
General  of  the  United  States— Francis 
Biddle,  Herbert  Brownell,  and  William 
P.  Rogers — four  former  presidents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association — David  F. 
Maxwell.  John  D.  Randall,  Charles  S. 
Rhyne,  and  Whitney  North  Seymour — 
four  law  school  deans — Erwin  N.  Gris- 
wold  of  Harvard.  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of 
Yale,  John  W.  Wade  of  Vanderbilt,  and 
William  B.  Lockhart  of  Minnesota — and 
many  other  leaders  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Members  of  both  political  parties 
are  Included  in  the  group  as  well  as  law- 
yers generally  regarded  as  being  liberal 
and  conservative. 

There  has  been  a  most  unfortimate 
attempt  by  certain  groups  and  individ- 
uals outside  the  Senate  to  obscure  the 
true  substance  and  objectives  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill.  One  of  the 
central  themes  used  by  these  persons  is 
that  many  sections  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  are  unconstitutional.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  there  are  no  finer  or  more 
highly  respected  legal  minds  in  America 
than  the  22  lawyers  who  authored  this 
letter  supporting  the  constitutionality  of 
the  public  accommodations  and  equal 
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employment  opportunity  titles.  In  short, 
those  Senators  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionaUty  should  be  great- 
ly reassured  by  this  letter  and  the  at- 
tached memorandum. 

I  believe  the  entire  Senate  owes  these 
respected  and  public  spirited  members 
of  the  bar  a  vote  of  thanks  for  this  high- 
ly constructive  statement  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  these  two  critical 
sections  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  strong- 
ly urge  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
study  this  opinion  with  care  and  objec- 
tivity It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  have 
such  impressive  authority  upon  which  to 
rely  in  presenting  the  affirmative  case 
for  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  relat- 
ing to  this  historic  statement  supporting 
the  constitutionality  of  titles  n  and  vn 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
the  letter  from  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia  and  myself  to  Harrison  Tweed 
and  Bernard  G.  Segal;  their  letter  in  re- 
ply ■  a  list  identifying  the  signers  of  the 
letter  •  and  a  legal  memorandiun  setting 
forth  "the  precedents  for  this  opinion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mabch  3.  1964. 
HAsaisoM  TwTED,  Esq., 
New   York.  N.Y. 
Bernard  G  Segal,  Esq., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DiAR  Mr.  Segal:  We  anticipate  taking  an 
active  part  In  the  debate  In  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  H.R.  7152.  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963.  In  this  connection  we 
understand  that  opponents  of  the  bill  have 
raised  questions  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  title  n  of  the  bUl.  relating  to 
discrimination  In  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation, and  title  vn  of  the  blU,  relating  to 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

Obviously,  the  most  serious  consideration 
shovUd  be  given  to  allegations  relating  to  the 
constitutionality  of  measures  of  such  signifi- 
cance, and  we  assume  that  you,  as  cochalr- 
man    of   the  Lawyers'   Committee  for   Civil 
Rights  Under  Law  and  as  a  practicing  lawyer 
who   has  evidenced  a  vital  Interest  In  clvU 
rights,  have  had  occasion  to  consider  these 
constitutional  problems.     We  would,  there- 
fore, very  much  appreciate  an  expression  of 
your  views  with  respect  to  the  constltutlonj 
allty  of  these  proposed  titles.    WhUe  we  ar^ 
very  much  interested  In  yovir  own  profes-i 
slonal  opinion.  If  you  would  prefer  to  submltj 
the   official   views    of   the    committee   or   td 
give  yo\ir  opinion  in  conjunction  with  othe^ 
Individual  leaders  of  the  bar  who  have  ha^ 
occasion  seriously  to  consider  the  questloni 
of    constitutionality,     we    would    be    mosi. 
grateful. 

Sincerely  yorirs, 

HtTBERT     H.     HUMPHRBT 

Thomas    H.    Ktjchil. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa., 

March  30, 1964 
Hon.  HtTBnrr  H.  HTjitPHirr, 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchzl, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Htjmphret  and  Kxjchsl: 
We  have  received  your  letters  addressed  sep- 
arately to  each  of  us,  In  which  you  request 
our  views  regarding  the  constitutionality  cjf 
two  parts  of  H.R.  7152,  the  proposed  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1963.  now  pending  In  the 
Congress,  specifically  title  n,  prohibiting  dW- 
crlmlnatlon  In  places  of  public  accommod^- 
Uon,  and  title  vn.  providing  for  equal  em- 


Lloyment  practices  by  certain  employers. 
Employment  agencies,  and  labor  unions. 
I  Your  inquiry  requests  our  opinion  either 
las  cochalrmen  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  or  In  our  indi- 
vidual capacities.  We  are  replying  in  the  lat- 
ter role,  and,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
suggestions  in  your  letter,  we  have  asked  a 
iniunber  of  other  lawyers  to  consider  the 
j  questions  which  you  have  raised  and  to  join 
with  VIS  in  formulating  this  statement.  We 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  are  express- 
ing our  views  solely  on  the  constitutional 
i  Issues  raised  in  your  letters  and  not  on  the 
''  merits  of  the  bUl. 

1      Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  estab- 

illshed    Judicial    precedents   In   this   area  of 

constitutional  law,  and  in  full  recognition 

of  the  vital  Importance  of  the  legal  Issues 

which  are  the  subject  of  this  letter,  we  con- 

'  elude  that  title  n  and  title  VII  are  within 

the    framework    of    the    powers    granted    to 

'  Coneress  under  the  Constitution. 

With  respect  to  title  II.  the  congressional 
!  authority    for    its    enactment    Is    expressly 
'  stated  in  the  bill  to  rest  on  the  commerce 
i  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  on  the  14th 
i  amendment.      The    reliance    upon    both    of 
1  these  powers  to  accomplish  the  stated  pur- 
pose  of    title   II   is   sound.     Discriminatory 
,  practices,  though  free  from  any  State  com- 
'  pulsion    support,  or  encouragement,  may  so 
I  burden  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce 
as  to   justify   legally,   congressional   regula- 
tion  under  the  commerce  clause.     On  tne 
other  hand,  conduct  having  an  insufficient 
bearing  on  Interstate  commerce  to  warrant 
action  under  the  commerce  clause  may  be 
regulated  by   the  Congress  where  the  con- 
duct  Is   so   attributable  to  the  State   as   to 
come    within    the    concept    of    State   action 
under  the  14th  amendment. 

The  grounding  of  the  public  accommoda- 
tions title  on  the  commerce  clause  Is  In 
keeping  with  a  long  tradition  of  Federal 
legislation,  validated  In  many  Judicial  de- 
cisions, and  Is  not  today  open  to  substantial 
legal  dispute.  In  exercising  Its  power  to 
regxilate  commerce  among  the  States,  Con- 
gress has  enacted  laws,  encompassing  the 
widest  range  of  commercial  transactions, 
similar  to  the  regulatory  scheme  of  title  II  of 
H  R    7152. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  discrimination  or 
segregation  prohibited  by  title  II  Is  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Congress  under  Its 
power  to  enact  laws  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
where  there  Is  participation  and  Involvement 
by  State  or  local  public  agencies  in  the  un- 
lawful conduct.  The  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109 
US  3  (1883),  In  no  way  prevents  the  Con- 
gress from  barring  discrimination  In  those 
factual  circumstances  constituting  State  ac- 
tion under  the  14th  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity provisions  of  title  VII.  there  are 
many  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  up- 
holding under  the  commerce  clause  similar 
laws  regulating  employment  relationships 
which  In  some  fashion  Impinge  on  Inter- 
state commerce. 

Powers  which  Congrees  can  exercise  under 
one  part  of  the  Constitution  may  be  limited 
by  guarantees  found  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution. In  our  opinion,  neither  title  II 
nor  title  vn  imposes  such  arbitrary  restric- 
tions upon  private  property  or  on  the  op- 
eration of  private  business  as  to  conflict  with 
due  process  requirements.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  congreselonal  authority  under  the 
commerce  clause  and  other  express  grants 
of  power,  statutes  designed  to  enhance  In- 
dividual rights  and  to  ameliorate  working 
conditions  have  been  regularly  upheld  by 
the  courts  even  though  they  have  In  some 
measure  affected  property  or  contract  rlghU. 
For  yoiir  convenience,  we  an  attaching  a 
brief  legal  memorandvun  reviewing  the  ap- 
plicable authorities. 


The  lawyers  who  Join  in  this  reply  to  your 

request  for  an  opinion,  are  listed  below. 

Sincerely,  

Harrison  Tweed. 

Bernard  G.  Segal. 


Other  Lawyers  Joining  in  the  Above 

Opinion 
Joseph  A.  Ball,  Long  Beach  Calif. 
Francis  Blddle.  Washington,  D.C. 
Herbert  Brownell,  New  York  City. 
Homer  D.  Crotty.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Uoyd  N.  Cutler,  Washington,  D.C. 
Norrls  Darrell,  New  York  City. 
James  C.  Dezendorf.  Portland,  Oreg. 
Erwm  N.  Orlswold.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
AlbertE.Jenner,  Jr..  Chicago.  111. 
William  B.  Lockhart,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
William  L.  Marbury,  Baltimore,  Md. 
David  F.  Maxwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  D  Randall.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Washington,  D.C. 
WUllam  P.  Rogers,  Washington,  D.C. 
Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  New  York  City. 
Eugene  V.  Rostow,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  New  York  Olty. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
John  W.  Wade,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

iDENTinCATION  OP  SIGNERS  OP  LETTER 

Joseph  A.  Ball:  Ball.  Hunt  &  Hart,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  past  president.   State  Bar   of 

California.  

Francis  Blddle:  Washington.  D.C.  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Herbert  Brownell:  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  New 
York  City,  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States;  president,  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Homer  D.  Crotty:  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutch- 
er  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  past  president.  State 
Bar  of  California;  member  of  council,  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute. 

Lloyd  N.  Cutler:  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Picker- 
ing, Washington,  DC,  president,  Yale  Law 
School  Association. 

Norrls  Darrell:  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  New 
York  City,  president,  American  Law  Institute. 
James  C.  Dezendorf:  Koerner,  Young,  Mc- 
CoUoch  &  Dezendorf.  Portland,  Oreg..  past 
president.  National  Conference  of  CommlB- 
Bloners  on  Uniform  State  Laws;  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Judicature  Society. 

Erwln  N.  Grlswold:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  dean. 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Albert  E.  Jenner.  Jr.:  Thompson,  Ray- 
mond. Mayer  &  Jenner,  Chicago,  111.,  past 
president  American  Judicature  Society;  past 
president!  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 
William  B.  Lockhart:  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
dean.  University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Law. 
William  L.  Marbury:  Piper  &  Marbury.  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  member  of  council,  American 
Law  Institute. 

David  F.  MaxweU:  Obermayer,  Rebmann, 
Maxwell  &  Hlppel.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  past 
president,  American  Bar  Association;  former 
chairman  of  house  of  delegates,  American 
Bar  Association. 

John  D.  Randall:  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  past 
president,  American  Bar  Association;  former 
chairman  of  house  of  delegates,  American 
Bar  Association. 

Charles  8.  Rhyne:  Rhyne  &  Rhyne,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  past  president,  American  Bar 
Association;  former  chairman  of  house  of 
delegates,  American  Bar  Association. 

William  P.  Rogers:  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rog- 
ers, Washington,  DC,  and  New  York  City, 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Samuel  I.  Rosenman:  Rosenman,  Colin, 
Kaye,  Petchek  &  Freund.  New  York  City,  for- 
mer special  counsel  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow:  New  Haven.  Conn., 
dean,  Yale  University  Law  School. 

Bernard  G.  Segal:  Schnader,  Harrison,  Se- 
gal &  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  president- 
elect,  American   College   of   Trial   Lawyers; 
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former    chairman    of    the    board,    American 
Judicature  Society. 

Whitney  North  Seymour:  Simpson,  Thach- 
er  &  Bartlett,  New  York  City,  president, 
American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers;  past  pres- 
ident, American  Bar  Association. 

Charles  P.  Taft:  Taft,  Lavercome  &  Pox. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  former  mayor  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Harrison  Tweed:  Mllbank,  Tweed,  Hadley 
&  McGloy,  New  York  City,  chairman  of  coun- 
cil and  past  president,  American  Law  Insti- 
tute; chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education  (A.L.I,  and  A.B.A.). 

John    W.    Wade:    Nashville,    Tenn.,    dean. 
Vanderbllt  University  School  of  Law. 
Memorandum 

TITLE  n 

Title  n  enunciates  a  policy  of  the  right  of 
all  persons  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment 
of  service  In  hotel  facilities.  In  eating  places, 
In  gasoline  stations,  and  in  premises  offering 
entertainment,  and  prohibits  discrimination 
or  segregation  In  the  access  to  such  estab- 
lishments on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  An  establishment 
which  serves  the  public  is  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  title  II  if  its  operations  affect 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  If  the  pro- 
scribed discrimination  or  segregation  which 
It  practices  Is  supported  by  State  action. 

The  kind  of  prohibited  activity  contem- 
plated by  the  terms  "discrimination"  and 
"segregation"  Is  sufficiently  clear  to  with- 
stand any  possible  charge  of  uncertainty. 
The  courts  have  dealt  with  the  concept  of 
discrimination  In  the  context  of  similar  leg- 
islation, Federal  and  State,  so  as  to  fashion 
a  measurable  standard  of  conduct  which 
constitutes  discrimination  and  segregation 
on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  title  II.  For 
example.  In  Boynton  v.  Virginia.  364  U.S.  454 
(1960),  the  Supreme  Coiui;  concluded  that 
the  segregation  of  seating  facilities  at  a  bus 
terminal  serving  Interstate  travelers  was  in 
violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act's 
prohibition  against  unjust  discrimination. 

The  use  of  the  commerce  clause  as  one  of 
the  grounds  for  framing  the  public  accom- 
modations title  Is  In  accord  with  what  has 
by  now  become  a  traditional  pattern  of 
regulatory  legislation.  In  exercising  Its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States,  Congress  has  adopted  laws  applicable 
to  a  wide  variety  of  commercial  transactions. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the  better 
known  statutes  which  have  become  accepted 
as  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  economic 
structure  demonstrates  the  broad  range  of 
the  commerce  clause. 

In  attempting  to  maintain  free  competi- 
tion In  the  marketing  of  goods.  In  striving 
to  assure  the  health  of  our  people.  In  elimi- 
nating the  abuse  of  working  women,  chil- 
dren and  others  in  the  labor  force,  and  in 
responding  to  many  other  economic  and  so- 
cial problems.  Congress  has  passed  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act,  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  its  supple- 
mentary statutes,  food  and  drug  legislation, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  laws  reg- 
ulating rail,  motor  and  air  transportation, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  count- 
less other  measures  whose  constitutionality 
Is  now  beyond  question. 

Congress  may  select  the  objects  of  regu- 
lation, and  it  has  broad  power  to  determine 
the  remedy  best  adapted  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  legislation  enacted  under  the 
commerce  clause. 

In  the  case  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935. 
NZ,.R.B.  V.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301 
U.S.  1.  36  (1937),  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
speaking  for   the   Supreme   Court   declared: 

"The  fundamental  principle  is  that  the 
power  to  regulate  conunerce  is  the  power  to 
enact  all  appropriate  legislation  for  its  pro- 
tection   and    advancement  •   •   •  to    adopt 


meas\ires  to  promote  Its  growth  and  insure 
Its  safety  •  •  •  to  foster,  protect,  control 
and  restrain." 

Likewise,  in  United  States  v.  Darby.  312 
U.S.  100,  114  (1941),  Chief  Justice  Stone,  in 
an  opinion  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  reiterated  that  "the 
power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce 
is  complete  in  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limita- 
tions, other  than  are  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution." The  remedy  which  Congress  se- 
lected for  assuring  decent  wages  and  hoiors 
for  a  large  segment  of  the  American  labor 
force  was  to  regulate  the  working  conditions 
In  factories  producing  goods  which  may  find 
their  way  in  interstate  commerce. 

Under  the  authority  of  these  and  other 
cases.  Congress,  seeking  to  outlaw  discrimi- 
nation against  Interstate  travelers,  may  cast 
its  regulatory  mold  in  the  manner  best  cal- 
culated to  achieve  the  desired  result.  Thus, 
Congress  may  determine,  as  in  title  II,  that  a 
hotel,  motel,  or  similar  establishment  of  more 
than  five  rooms  offering  lodging  to  transient 
guests  Is  likely  to  be  utilized  by  interstate 
travelers  and  thereby  to  affect  Interstate 
commerce.  Eating  places,  gasoline  stations, 
or  facilities  providing  entertainment  or  sports 
events  Involve  interstate  commerce  because 
they  serve  interstate  travelers  or  because  the 
food  or  gasoline  to  be  sold,  the  motion  pic- 
tures to  be  exhibited  and  the  participating 
artists  or  athletes  normally  move  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

Precedents  In  this  field  are  abundant. 
By  way  of  example,  the  courts  have  held 
subject  to  Federal  regulation  a  restaurant 
In  a  bus  terminal  serving  Interstate  travelers 
(Boynton  v.  Virginia.  364  U.S.  454  (I960)), 
and  local  establishments  preparing  or  sup- 
plying food  for  consumption  on  Interstate 
carriers  (Mitchell  v.  Sherry  Corine  Corp.,  264 
F.  2d  831  (4th  Clr.),  cert,  den.,  360  U.S.  934 
(1959) ).  Restraints  of  trade  on  the  manner 
or  extent  of  the  local  exhibition  of  motion 
pictures  (Interstate  Circuit  v.  United  States, 
306  U.S.  208  (1939)).  sUge  attractions 
(United  States  v.  Shubert.  348  U.S.  222 
(1955)),  boxing  matches  {United  States  v. 
International  Boxing  Club,  348  U.S.  236 
(1955) ) ,  and  football  games  (Radovich  v.  Na- 
tional Football  League,  352  U.S.  455  (1957) ), 
have  all  been  held  to  be  subject  to  Federal 
legislation  predicated  on  the  commerce 
clause.  The  supporting  theory  is  that  the 
exhibitions,  and  those  who  take  part  in  them, 
move  from  State  to  State  and  the  particular 
restraint  would  limit  the  freedom  or  the 
volume  of  interstate  transactions. 

By  similar  reasoning,  the  courts  have  sus- 
tained the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  retail  establishments  serving  people  or 
selling  goods  that  move  In  Interstate  com- 
merce (United  States  v.  Frankfort  Distil- 
leries, 324  U.S.  293  (1945)).  An  agreement 
which  narrows  the  market  for  products  or 
persons  moving  In  interstate  trade,  such  as 
a  boycott  or  a  Joint  refusal  to  deal,  may  be 
reached  under  the  conunerce  clause.  It 
follows  that  if  Congress  so  desires,  it  should 
also  be  able  to  forbid  an  Individual  refusal 
to  deal  Just  as  It  now  prohibits  individual 
discrimination  in  prices  under  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act. 

Although  racial  discrimination  may  or 
may  not  have  the  same  commercial  motiva- 
tion as  the  economic  restrictions  Involved 
in  antitrust  and  similar  violations,  a  legisla- 
tive Judgment  of  the  adverse  effect  of  such 
discrimination  on  the  freedom  or  volume 
of  the  interstate  movement  of  people  and 
goods  cannot,  under  the  decided  cases,  be 
subject  to  serious  doubt.  Whatever  its  na- 
ture, a  practice  which  has  a  detrimental  or 
limiting  effect  on  commerce  may  be  reached 
by  the  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause. 
The  extent  to  which  the  discriminatory 
action  of  any  one  of  the  establishments 
covered  by  title  II  adversely  affect  inter- 
state commerce  is  not  controlling  provided 


there  Is  some  connection  with  such  com- 
merce. It  Is  the  "total  effect"  of  many  in- 
dividual obstructions  upon  commerce 
(United  States  v.  Darby,  supra  at  312  U.S. 
123),  and  their  recurring  nature  (Board  of 
Trade  of  Chicago  v.  Olaen,  262  U.S.  1  (1923) ) , 
which  are  significant  in  determining  con- 
gressional power.  The  Chicago  case  upheld 
an  act  regulating  dealings  In  grain  futures 
In  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Taft.  Jxistlce 
Taft,  recognizing  that  the  transactions  on 
the  board  of  trade  may  not  in  and  of  them- 
selves be  In  Interstate  commerce,  posed  the 
test  of  congressional  power  as  to  "whether 
the  conduct  of  such  sales  is  subject  to  con- 
stantly recurring  abuses  which  are  a  burden 
and  obstruction  to  Interstate  commerce  in 
grain"  (262  U.S.  at  36). 

Many  small  businesses  comparable  to  those 
within  the  scope  of  title  II  are  today  subject 
to  Federal  statutes  passed  pursuant  to  the 
commerce  clause.  The  corner  general  mer- 
chandise store  Is  deeply  Immersed  In  regula- 
tion under  the  congressional  commerce  pow- 
er. The  food  which  it  sells,  the  drugs  It 
provides,  the  advertising  It  displays  and  the 
wages  paid  to  Its  employees  are  all  affected 
by  Federal  legislation  premised  on  the  com- 
merce power.  And  this  regulatory  authority 
is  not  limited  by  the  size  of  an  enterprise  or 
by  the  volume  of  its  Interstate  business. 
Classic  examples  generally  cited  are  the  23- 
acre  wheat  field  producing  239  bushels  of 
wheat  held  to  be  subject  to  conUol  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (Wickard 
v.  Filburn,  317  U.S.  Ill  (1942)),  and  the 
newspaper  circulating  a  handful  of  45  copies 
outside  Its  home  State  held  to  be  governed 
by  Federal  wage  and  hour  regulations  (Afa- 
bee  v.  White  Plains  Publishing  Co.,  327  U.S. 
178  (1946)). 

The  principle  that  It  is  the  accumiUated 
impact  of  Individual  obstructions  upon  com- 
merce which  Justifies  the  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power  was  restated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  year  In  N.L.RB.  v.  \Reliance 
Fuel  Corp..  371  U.S.  224.  226  (1963)  )  : 

"Whether  or  not  practices  may  be  deemed 
by  Congress  to  affect  Interstate  commerce  Is 
not  to  be  determined  by  confining  Judgment 
to  the  quantitative  effect  of  the  activities 
immediately  before  the  Board.  Appropriate 
for  Judgment  is  the  fact  that  the  Immediate 
situation  is  representative  of  many  others 
throughout  the  country,  the  total  incidence 
of  which  If  left  unchecked  may  well  become 
far-reaching  in  its  harm  to  commerce." 

The  fact  that  In  exercising  its  indisputable 
power  to  remove  obstructions  to  interstate 
commerce.  Congress  at  the  same  time  seeks 
to  accomplish  an  additional  purpose,  such  as 
the  improvement  of  working  conditions  or 
the  elimination  of  tmequal  treatment  based 
on  racial  considerations,  does  not  preclude 
reliance  upon  the  commerce  clause.  Chief 
Justice  Stone  made  this  eminently  clear  in 
his  monumental  opinion  upholding  the 
validity  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
(United  States  v.  Darby,  supra).  Justice 
Stone's  language  is  particularly  apt  in  con- 
sidering the  validity  of  title  II: 

"The  motive  and  purpose  of  the  present 
regulation  is  plainly  to  make  effective  the 
congressional  conception  of  public  policy 
that  Interstate  commerce  should  not  be 
made  the  instrument  of  competition  In  the 
distribution  of  goods  produced  imder  sub- 
standard labor  conditions,  which  competi- 
tion is  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  to 
the  States  from  and  to  which  the  commerce 
flows.  The  motive  and  purpose  of  a  regu- 
lation of  Interstate  commerce  are  matters 
for  the  legislative  Judgment  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  which  the  Constitution  places  no  re- 
striction and  over  which  the  courts  are  given 
no  control.  Whatever  their  motive  and 
purpose,  regvilatlons  of  commerce  which  do 
not  infringe  some  constitutional  prohibition 
are  within  the  plenary  power  conferred  on 
ConCTess  by  the  commerce  clause"  (312  U.S. 
at  116). 
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We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  coni- 
merce  clause  basis  for  title  II  because  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  key  legal  Issues 
generated  by  the  pending  legislation.  The 
second  source  of  constitutional  power  cited 
in  title  II  is  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

State    or   local    legislation    requiring   dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations  is  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  under  the   Hth 
amendment  (Peterson  v.  Greenville.  373  U.S. 
244    (1963)).     A  wide   variety  of  other  cLr- 
ciunstances  may  meet  the  "State  action"  test 
of  the   14th  amendment.     Por  example,  in 
Lombard  v.  Louisiana,  373  U.S.  267   (1963). 
statements  favoring  segregation  made  by  city 
officials  during  a  period  of  racial  unrest  were 
held   to  have   so  affected  the   decision  of  a 
store  owner  not  to  serve  Negroes  as  to  make 
his  action   the   result  of  invalid  State  dis- 
crimination rather  than  the  product  of  pure- 
ly private  whim.    The  lease  by  a  municipal 
airport,  or  by  a  public  parking  authority,  of 
a  restaurant  located  in  its  building  was  held 
in  Turner  v.  Memphis.  369  U.S.  350   (1962). 
and  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Author- 
ity   365  U.S.  715   (1961).  to  make  the  State 
responsible  for  the  discrimination  practiced 
by    the    tenant.      According    to    the    Burton 
case,   any   significant  "degree   of   State   par- 
ticipation   and    involvement    in   discrimina- 
tory action"  may  subject  that  action  to  Con- 
gress power  under  the  14th  amendment. 

Reliance  upon  the  14th  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Civil  Rights  cases.  109  U.S. 
3  (1883).  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  was 
declared  invalid  because  It  was  not  aimed  at 
SUte  action  but  rather  at  individual  con- 
duct. The  defect  found  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  19th  century  legislation  would 
seem  to  have  been  corrected  by  predicating 
title  II  upon  discriminatory  conduct  sup- 
ported by  State  action. 

In  our  considered  judgment,  the  commerce 
clause  and.  where  State  action  is  involved, 
the  14th  amendment  are  sound  constitutional 
bulwarks  supporting  the  validity  of  title  II 

of  H.R.  7152. 

TITLE  vn 


Title  vn  of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963  enunciates  a  national  policy  of  equal 
opportunity  for  employment  free  from  dis- 
crimination. The  equal  employment  title 
is  based  expressly  upon  the  commerce  clause. 
Section  701(b)  also  declares  it  to  be  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  Insure  the  full  "en- 
joyment by  all  persons  of  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  secured  and  protected 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  employers  covered  by  the  proposed 
leglslaUon  would  ultimately  be  those  hav- 
ing 25  or  more  employees.  Por  the  first  3 
years  after  its  effective  date,  title  VH  would 
cover  those  employers  having  a  greater 
number  of  employees  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 702(b) .  Also  subject  to  this  title  would 
be  employment  agencies  and  labor  orga- 
nizations. 

In  the  customary  pattern  of  State  and 
local  fair  employment  legislation,  title  VII 
sets  forth  certain  unlawful  employment 
practices  by  employers,  employment  agencies 
and  labor  organizations.  Generally,  these 
practices  relate  to  discrimination,  segrega- 
tion and  other  types  of  unequal  treatment 
or  withholding  of  privileges  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

A  procedure  Is  established  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  purposee  of  the  title  by 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com-] 
mission  and  for  resort  to  the  courts  whenj 
aUegedly  unlawful  employment  practices 
cannot  be  voluntarily  eliminated. 

The  same  considerations  which  support  the 
conclvision  that  the  public  accommodations! 
title  is  valid  under  the  commerce  clause,, 
particularly  the  landmark  Jones  &  Laughlinj 
and  Darby  cases,  are  equally  applicable  here^ 
Many  of  the  prior  statutes  regulating  labor 
relations  under  the  commerce  clause  upheld 


by  the  Supreme  Court  are  directly  analogous 
t3  the  provisions  of  title  VII. 

Starting  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
/  ct  and  continuing  through  the  Labor  Man- 
agement  Reporting    and   Disclosure   Act   of 
1959,    Congress    has    enacted    comprehensive 
l»gislatlon  regulating  labor  and  management 
practices.    The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
similar  statutes,  which  have  as  their  purpose 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  per- 
sons whose  work  affects  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  furnish  ample  authority  for  the 
attempt  in  title  VH  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlna- 
lion  in    employment  practices.     It  is  but  a 
short  step  to  proceed  from  a  statute  which 
l)revents  the  discharge  of  workers  for  union 
iictivity  to  one  which  seeks  to  outlaw  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on   account  of 
i-ace.     In  a   case  Involving  the  applicability 
of  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Antl-Injunctlon  Act 
X)  the  picketing  of  a  store  denying  equal 
«mployment  opportunities  to  Negroes,  Jus- 
tice Roberts,  speaking  for  the   Court,  said. 
with  somewhat  prophetic  Insight: 

"The  desire  for  fair  and  equitable  condi- 
tions of  employment  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons of  any  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  and 
the  removal  of  discriminations  against  them 
by  reason  of  their  race  or  religious  beliefs 
is  quite  as  Important  to  those  concerned  as 
fairness  and  equity  in  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  can  be  to  trade  or  craft  un- 
ions or  any  force  of  labor  organization  or 
association.  Race  discrimination  by  an  em- 
ployer may  reasonably  be  deemed  more  un- 
fair and  less  excusable  than  discrimination 
against  workers  on  the  ground  of  union  affili- 
ation" {New  Negro  Alliance  v.  Sanitary  Gro- 
cery Co..  303  U.S.  552.  561   (1938)). 

Employers,  employment  agencies  as  well 
as  labor  organizations  whose  business  or 
activities  affect  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce are  clearly  subject  to  congressional 
legislative  authority. 

The  decisions  which  have  upheld  statutes 
adopted  under  the  commerce  clause  or  other 
powers  contained  In  the  Constitution  recog- 
nize that  congressional  authority  is  re- 
stricted by  the  due  process  of  law  guarantee 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  It  is  evident  that 
most  Pederal  regulatory  statutes  constitute 
a  limitation  to  some  extent  on  the  use  of 
private  property  or  the  exercise  of  private 
rights. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  Pederal  legislation 
upheld  by  the  courts  against  the  charge  of  In- 
terference with  property  rights  (N.L.RB.  v. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1.  43 
(1937) )  The  courts  have  dealt  In  the  same 
manner  with  State  legislation  enacted  under 
local  police  j)Owers  which  has  been  chal- 
lenged under  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  In  meeting  this  attack, 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  Nebhia  v.  New 
York.  391  U.S.  502,  538   (1934): 

"The  Constitution  does  not  secure  to  any 
one  liberty  to  conduct  his  business  in  such 
fashion  as  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  public 
at  large,  or  upon  any  substantial  group  of 
the  people." 

Nebbia  and  cases  of  like  import  are  rele- 
vant because  the  power  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  interstate  commerce  is  similar  to  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  regulate  activities 
within  the  State.  Titles  II  and  VII  do  not 
seem  to  Involve  any  greater  Interference 
with  private  rights  than  many  of  the  Ped- 
eral regulatory  statutes  to  which  we  have 
referred  or  similar  State  legislation.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  State  and  local 
antidiscrimination  measures  in  Railway  Mail 
Association  v.  Corsi,  326  U.S.  88  (1945).  a 
New  York  statute  barring  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  labor  unions,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia V.  Thompson  Co.,  346  U.S.  100  (1953). 
a  local  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
account  of  race  in  eating  places. 

We  have  not  tried  to  provide  in  this 
memorandiun  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  legal  authorities  In  support  of  our  views. 


From  a  review  of  the  leading  decisions  of 
the  courts,  we  have  sought  to  cull  out  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  conces- 
sional power  under  the  Constitution  and  to 
refer  specifically  to  a  few  cases  which  con- 
tain Important  holdings.  ,».,„♦„ 
We  are  mindful  of  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  each  Member  of  Congress  bears  In 
acting  upon  this  legislative  Pf  P°«f/-.  *°^ 
we  hope  that  the  above  analysis  will  be  of 
some  assistance  in  discharging  that  responsl- 
billtv  We  are  honored  by  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  help  in  attempting  to  clarify  some 
of  the  legal  issues  involved  in  H.R.  7152. 


TTTLE    VI 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  why 
is  title  VI  necessary  to  the  civil  rights 
bill.  H.R.  7152?     Let  me  explain. 

In  the  community  of  Greensboro,  N^C, 
there  are  two  excellent  hospitals.    They 
are  numbered  among  the  most  modern  in 
the  area.    This  is  due,  in  part,  to  Federal 
financial    assistance.     Under    the   Hill- 
Burton  Act.  one  of  these  hospitals  re- 
ceived $1,300,000  in  Federal  aid.    That 
took  care  of  over  17  percent  of  its  con- 
struction costs.    The  other  hospital  ac- 
cepted nearly  $2  million  from  the  Fed- 
eral   Government.    This   satisfied   hall 
the  cost  of  its  construction.    They  are 
two  very  good  hospitals.    But  there  was 
one  thing  wrong  with  both  of  them: 
The  doors  of  these  two  hospitals  would 
not  open   to   a   large   segment   of   the 
Greensboro  community.    Their  modem 
medical  care  was  denied  to  those  whose 
skin   was  colored— denied   strictly   and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  color  of  the 
patient's  skin.    The  Federal  funds  that 
helped    to   build    these    hospitals    were 
raised,  of  course,  by  taxation— taxes  paid 
by  both  white  and  Negro  citizens.    But 
the  Negro  in  need  of  care  could  not  get 
it  at  these  hospitals  simply  because  he 
was  a  Negro. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  flagrant 
case  should  be  litigated  in  our  courts. 
A  month  ago,  on  March  2,  1964,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  across  the  street,  termi- 
nated this  specific  case  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  lower  court,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  had  de- 
cided that  the  two  hospitals  involved 
could  no  longer  decline  to  treat  patients 
or  to  refuse  to  admit  doctors  to  their 
staffs  strictly  for  racial  reasons. 

The  court  summed  up  the  effect  of 
such  discrimination  with  this  comment: 
Racial  discrimination  In  medical  facilities 
is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
in  North  Carolina  the  rate  of  Infant  mor- 
tality (for  Negroes)  is  twice  the  rate  for 
whites  and  maternal  deaths  are  five  times 
greater  {Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial 
Hospital,  323  P.  2d  959,  970  n.  23) . 

The  Supreme  Court  declined  to  review 
that  decision;  so  it  is  the  law  of  our  land. 
Yet.  despite  the  effort  of  the  court  of 
appeals  to  strike  down  discrimination 
in  the  Simkins  case,  the  same  court  was 
forced  last  week  to  rule  again  in  a  Wil- 
mington, N.C.,  suit  that  a  private  hos- 
pital operated  with  public  funds  must 
desist  from  barring  Negro  physicians 
from  staff  membership. 

That  is  why  we  need  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  H.R.  7152— to  prevent 
such  discrimination  where  Federal  funds 
are  involved. 

Title  VI  intends  to  Insure  once  and  for 
all  that  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Federal      Government — the      common 


wealth  of  Negro  and  white  alike— wiU 
no  longer  subsidize  racial  discrimination. 
Title  VI  is  sound;  it  is  morally  right; 
it  is  legally  right;  it  is  constitutionally 
right. 

What  will  it  accomplish?  It  will  guar- 
antee that  the  money  collected  by  color- 
blind tax  collectors  will  be  distributed  by 
Federal  and  State  administrators  who 
are  equally  colorblind. 

Let  me  say  it  again:  The  title  has  a 
simple  purpose — to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  financed  programs. 

For  10  years  there  has  been  ringing 
in  our  ears  the  finality  of  the  Court 
decision  that  segregation  and  racial  dis- 
crimination are  contrary  to  our  Consti- 
tution. Our  consciences  have  been  tell- 
ing us  that  for  more  than  a  century. 
It  is  morally  inexcusable  to  impose  an 
inferior  status  on  the  Negro. 

We  all  realize  that  segregation  is  a 
caste  system  imposing  an  inferior  status 
on  the  Negro  citizen  from  cradle  to 
grave;  but  are  we  all  so  aware  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  partner  in  the  erection,  main- 
tenance, and  perpetuation  of  that  sys- 
tem? The  toll  of  "separate  and  most 
unequal"  begins  with  birth  of  the  Negro 
in  a  segregated  hospital  constructed  with 
Federal  funds. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  one  court  has 
already  ruled  that  the  chances  of  sur- 
vival of  a  Negro  infant  and  a  Negro 
mother  giving  birth  are  significantly  re- 
duced because  of  discrimination. 

It  is  peculiar  that  the  cycle  of  a 
Negro's  life  ends  grimly  with  a  different 
type  of  discrimination.  In  Atlanta,  for 
example,  it  is  the  Negro  who  receives  the 
favored  treatment — the  specialized 
training  in  embalming  and  mortuary 
science,  under  federally  supported 
programs  which  are  available  only 
to  members  of  his  race;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  arts  of  preserving  life 
and  restoring  health,  the  Negro  is  not  so 
favored. 

The  same  federally  financed  program 
denies  to  the  Negro  instruction  in  the 
X-ray,  medical  technician,  and  pharma- 
cist courses.  Negro  doctors  do  not  have 
access  to  hospitals  with  adequate  facili- 
ties. Nonetheless,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finances  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals which  admit  Negro  patients  only 
in  dire  extremity,  and  then  only  if  they 
discharge  their  own  doctor  and  accept 
the  services  of  another  doctor,  who — 
though  a  total  stranger — has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  white.  We  might  have 
hoped  that  discrimination  in  hospitals 
would  cease  after  the  court  of  appeals 
ruled  in  the  Simkins  case;  but  as  we  see, 
the  same  court  was  forced  to  rule  again 
last  week  that  hospitals  must  admit 
Negro  doctors  to  their  staffs. 

The  practical  nurses  who  minister  to 
the  sick  are  trained  under  programs  fi- 
nanced by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Yet,  separate  classes  are  run  for  Negroes 
and  separate  classes  are  rim  for  white 
candidates.  Even  in  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  those  who  are  afflicted  by  blind- 
ness and  mental  retardation,  there  are 
cities  which  provide  training  adjustment 
services  and  sheltered  employment  op- 
portunities for  whites  only — Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  1961  report,  employment, 
page  113.    Between  birth  in  a  segregated 
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hospital  and  embalnunent  by  a  Negro 
mortician,  there  is  an  entire  life  process 
of  growing  up,  being  sheltered  and  fed, 
going  to  school  and  seeking  employment. 
At  each  step  of  the  journey,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  sign  reading  "For  whites 
only,"  a  sign  paid  for  with  Federal  fimds. 

In  Leflore  County.  Miss.,  in  March  of 
last  year,  distribution  of  Agriculture  De- 
partment surplus  was  cut  off  from  Negro 
recipients.  Negro  groups  charged  that 
this  action  was  in  response  to  a  voter 
registration  drive — Jackson  Daily  News. 
March  20,  1963.  The  act  of  testifying 
Ijefore  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  led  in  one  case  to  a  cutoff  in  aid  to 
dependent  children  funds  to  a  witness. 
And  in  July  of  last  year,  11  persons  who 
took  part  in  demonstrations  in  Danville, 
Va.,  were  declared  ineligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  beneflts. 

Certainly  the  use  of  basic  life  sustain- 
ing programs  as  retaliatory  weapons  at- 
tracts notoriety.  Consistent  discrimi- 
nation in  the  administration  of  federally 
sponsored  programs — though  less  sensa- 
tional—is far  more  the  rule.  For  in- 
stance, the  school  lunch  program  is  not 
administered  free  of  discrimination.  I 
am  not  talking  now  about  the  fact  that 
the  program  is  administered  in  segre- 
gated schools.  That  is  a  different  issue. 
I  am  talking  about  situations  such  as 
that  in  Greenwood  Separate  School  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  where,  during  the 


years  1960-62  Negro  children,  who  make 
up  half  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
Greenwood  schools,  received  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  free  lunches  served — letter 
from  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
March  15.  1963,  in  file  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  excerpt  from  the  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter^ 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recx>rd,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricultur*, 

Office  of  the  Secretart, 
Washin.gton,  D.C.,  March  15, 1963. 
To:  William  L.  Taylor.  Assistant  Staff  Direc- 
tor. U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Prom:  William  M.  Seabron,  Assistant  to  the 

Director. 
Subject:    Pederal   programs  in  Mississippi — 
School  lunch. 
The   attached    Information    Is    In    further 
reply  to  your  request  of  Pebruary  27. 

Included  sire  copies  of  the  reports  on  the 
claims  for  reimbursement  under  the  lunch 
and  milk  programs  of  the  school  districts  of 
Clarksdale.  Greenwood,  McComb,  and  Merid- 
ian and  information  on  free  lunches  served 
in  these  districts. 

The  remaining  items  of  Information  re- 
quested, bearing  upon  the  distribution  of 
government  donated  conamodltles  In  these 
four  school  districts  is  being  assembled  and 
Is  expected  to  arrive  here  on  or  about 
March  19, 

Wm.  M.  Seabron. 


County  and  sctaool  district 


Greenwood  Separate: 

1960-61 

1961-62 

January  1963 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 


4.943 
5.130 
5,299 


White 


Percent 
average 
daily  at- 
tendance 


67 
57 
57 


Percent 

free 

lunch 


79 
80 

77 


Negro 


Percent 
average 
daily  at- 
tendance 


43 
43 
43 


Percent 

free 

lunch 


21 
20 
23 


Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  since  the  program  is  par- 
ticularly directed  at  helping  the  needy, 
and  since,  according  to  the  1960  census, 
the  median  income  of  white  families  is 
almost  three  times  the  median  income  of 
Negro  families. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  Through- 
out the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina, 
during  the  years  1959  and  1960,  the  per- 
centage of  white  participation  in  the 
school  limch  program  was  64  percent, 
while  the  percentage  of  Negro  partici- 
pation was  39  percent — U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  Equal  Protection  of  the 
Laws  in  North  Carolina,  page  105, 
1959-62. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  he  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  CIVIL  Rights  Commission— Eqttal  Pro- 
tection OF  th«  Laws  xn  North  Carolina 

LTTNCHROOM    PROGRAM 

In  the  year  1958-60,  1,391  out  of  2.206 
white  schools  participated  In  the  lunchroom 
program. 

Por  the  same  year,  396  out  of  996  Negro 
schools  pfirtlclpated  in  such  programs. 

The  percentage  of  white  participation  was 
64  percent,  and  the  percentage  of  Negro  par- 
ticipation was  39  percent. 


Since  the  average  Negro  income  is  ap- 
proximately one-half  the  white  average,  the 
Negro  need  for  lunchroom  service  Is  presum- 
ably twice  as  great.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  all  the  reasons  for  this  disparity, 
and  have  not  had  the  opportimlty  of  making 
a  complete  investigation  on  this  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  here, 
too,  this  disparity  appears  to  be  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  need  since  the  aver- 
age Negro  income  is  approximately  one- 
half  the  white  average. 

When  we  turn  from  school  Itmches 
to  school  facilities  themselves,  we  find 
other  examples  of  Uncle  Sam's  partici- 
pation in  racial  discrimination.  Under 
Public  Laws  874  and  815,  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  substantially  to 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  schools.  This  is  in  areas  where 
activities  of  the  United  States  have 
placed  a  financial  biu-den  on  local  school 
districts.  These  are  not  small,  isolated 
situations.  Since  1950,  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  more  than  $1 
billion  dollars  for  school  construction, 
and  another  billion  dollars  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  schools  In 
federally  impacted  areas — 1963  report, 
VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  page 
199.  Over  one-third  of  these  disburse- 
ments has  gone  to  Southern  and  border 
States.    Yet,  in  many  of  these  States, 
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the  education  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  buying  is  carried  out  in  seg- 
regated schools. 

In  Mississippi  during  the  year  i9bJ, 
the  Federal  Government  spent  nearly 
$l'/2  million  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools;  over  $40,000  for 
the  construction  of  new  schools.  Yet 
there  is  not  a  single  desegregated  school 
district  in  Mississippi. 

In  Louisiana  during  1963,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  over  $1,300,000  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools,  and  over  $86,000  for  construc- 
tion of  new  schools.  All  of  these  ex- 
penditures were  in  school  districts  which 
have  not  desegregated.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, during  1963.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  well  over  $4  milUon  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  schools, 
and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  new 
construction  in  school  districts  which 
have  not  desegregated— HEW,  admin- 
istration of  Public  Laws  874  and  815, 
1962.  These  gross  figures  tell  the  scale 
on  which  the  United  States  is  underwrit- 
ing the  construction  and  operation  of 
segregated  systems. 

But  the  irony  of  these  statistics  comes 
through  also  in  specific  examples.  Thus, 
at  one  Air  Force  base  in  Alabama,  Negro 
children  of  servicemen  must  bypass  a 
school  built  and  maintained  by  Federal 
funds,  on  their  way  to  a  more  distant 
Negro  school — U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  1963  report,  page  199. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Although  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  by  statute 
to  prescribe  mlnlnmm  standards  and  con- 
ditions   for    dispensing    these    funds,'   until 
1962   the  Secretary   had   not    construed   his 
authority  as  being  broad  enough  to  require 
that   federally    supported    schools   must    be 
operated  in  compliance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion'     The  resxHt  has  been  that  there   are 
schools    adjacent    to    military    Installations 
which  are  built,  maintained,  and  operated 
almost  entirely  with  Federal  funds  and  at- 
tended almost  exclusively  by  the  children  of 
mUitary  families,  which  exclude  Negro  chil- 
dren.*    At  one  Air  Force  base  In  Alabama. 
Negro  children  bypass  such  a  school  every 
day  on  their  way  to  the  more  distant  Negro 
school.*     Not   only   is   the    school    operated 
with  Federal  funds;  it  was  built  upon  prop- 
erty deeded  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  school  district  in  1955  soon  after  the  De- 
fense Department's  policy  of  integration  of 
on- base  educational  facilities  went  Into  ef- 
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feet.'  The  deed  did  not  require  that  the 
school  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  all 
cldldren.* 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  sim- 
ilar situation  occurs  in  Columbus.  Miss., 
where  two  Negro  sergeants  were  unable 
to  obtain  admission  for  their  children 
in  a  school  built  and  maintained  by 
Federal  "impacted  area  funds."  Nine 
hundred  of  the  1.000  children  attending 
t;  tat  school  were  from  the  Air  Force  base ; 
tlie  Federal  Government  pays  $188  per 
pupil  to  the  local  school  board— Baton 
F,ouge  State  Times,  page  16,  September 
11.  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
t.cle  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  s  follows : 
[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)    State  Times, 

Sept.  11,  1963) 
(loLUMBUs.  Miss..  School  Reopened  for  Aik 
Force  Children 
Columbus.   Miss. — The   city   school   board 
1  oted  Tuesday  night  to  reopen  an  elementary 
school  for  Columbiis  Air  Force  Base  children. 
John  Henry,  board  president,  said  he  had 
been  assured  that  the  normal  Federal  "Im- 
]>acted  area'  money  wlU  be  given  the  city 
I  ,chool  system. 

The  board  stipulated  in  voting  to  reopen 
Jrandon  Elementary  School  that  the  school 
district  will  continue  to  be  racially  segre- 
;ated. 

About  900  of  the  1.000  pupils  at  the  school 
ire  from  the  airbase.  which  lies  about  7 
aiiles  away. 

The  board  said  it  closed  Brandon  and 
aarred  outside  children  from  other  city 
schools  becaxise  it  had  not  received  its  "im- 
pacted area"  funds.  The  action  came  shortly 
before  two  Negro  sergeants  asked  that  their 
children  be  moved  to  a  white  school. 

The  Air  Force  notified  the  board  several 
weeks  ago  that  the  usual  "impacted  area" 
funds  were  available  upon  application.  Last 
year,   the   board    drew    $188   per  AFB   pupil. 


1  Public  Law  No.  815.  sec.  12(b).  72  Stat. 
554  (1958).20U5.C..8ec.  642(b)   (1958). 

J  On  Feb.  27.  1962,  Secretary  Rlblcoff  stated 
that  "I  think  we  are  completely  without  au- 
thority to  act"  on  this  Issue.  House  Educa- 
tion Hearings  18. 

»Such  schools  have  been  constructed  ana 
operated  near  the  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Ala- 
bama, Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  4,  1959, 
p    9;   the  Uttle  Rock  Air  Force  Base  in  Ar- 
kansas,   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    Aug.    24. 
1958    p.  4;    and  at  installations  visited  by 
Commission  staff  In  Alabama.  Nov.  5.  1962, 
and  in  South  Carolina,  Aug.  22  and  29,  1962. 
♦  Maps  of  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Ounter 
Air   Force   Base,    and   city   of    Montgomery. 
Ala.,    copy    retained    In    Commission    fUes. 
Commission  staff  interview  with  Negro  serv- 
iceman in  Alabama,  Nov.  5,  1962. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  According  to  news- 
Daper  accounts,  the  annual  payroll — of 
the  personnel  on  the  base — is  an  esti- 
mated $15  million,  a  healthy  slice  of 
the  city's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "School  for  Airbase  Pu- 
pils  Closed  by  Mississippi  City."   pub- 
I  lished  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
jpeal  on  August  23.  1963. 
I     There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
!  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Memphis    Commercial    Appeal, 
Aug.  23,  19631 
School  for  Airbase  Pupils  Closed  by 
Mississippi  Crrr 
Columbus.  Miss..  August  22.— The  Colum- 
bus School  Board  annovmced  after  a  stormy 
special  session  Thursday  night  it  will  refuse 


to  aUow  almost  1.000  children  of  personnel 
living  at  Colvunbus  Air  Force  Base  to  attend 
the  city's  schools  during  the  1963-64  terms. 
Although  the  board's  action  bore  no  men- 
tion of  race,  the  city  has  been  under  pres- 
sure from  Washington  In  recent  weeks  to 
lower  racial  barrle  s. 

Supt.  J.  E.  "Shag"  Goolsby  said  the  deci- 
sion, which  Includes  closing  of  Columbus' 
newest  elementary  school,  was  made  because 
the  board  has  received  no  assurance  that  It 
will  receive  Federal  tuition  funds  for  Air 
Force  dependents. 

"We're  not  aiming  this  primarily  at  the 
airbase  kids  or  any  special  group."  Mr. 
Goolsby  said.  "Without  these  (Federal) 
school  funds,  we  would  have  to  operate  at 
a  large  deficit  or  call  for  a  heavy  Increase  In 
taxes. 

Members  of  the  board,  who  were  seen 
to  be  in  heated  debate  during  the  2>/a-hour 
meeting  in  Mr.  Goolsby's  office,  said  In  a 
five-part  resolution  "the  first  duty  of  this 
board  of  trustees  Is  to  those  pupils  and  par- 
ents residing  in  this  school  district." 

The  school  which  will  not  open  for  the 
new  term  bginnlng  August  30  Is  Brandon 
Elementary,  a  $650,000  facility  for  white 
children  opened  2  years  ago. 

About  600  children  of  personnel  living  on 
the  base  attended  the  school  last  term.  Mr. 
Goolsby  said  the  "handful"  of  Brandon  stu- 
dents who  live  within  the  city  limits  will  be 
transferred  to  other  schools. 

The  board's  decision  also  affects  more  than 
300  Air  Force  dependents  who  attended  the 
city's  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  last 
term. 

Children  of  Negro  personnel  have  attended 
city  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  past. 

The  fovirth  part  of  last  night's  resolution 
stated  "that  no  student  living  outside  the 
Columbus  Separate  School  District  (will) 
be  admitted  as  students  except  as  previously 
provided." 

The  board  did  not  mention  a  directive  Is- 
sued by  the  Defense  Department  earlier  this 
month  which  is  aimed  at  declaring  "off  lim- 
its" to  military  personnel  any  place  that 
practices  racial   discrimination. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base  which  Is  about 
10  miles  north  of  the  city,  is  manned  by 
about  6,000  Air  Force  personnel  and  2,000 
civilians.  Its  annual  payroll  Is  an  estimated 
$15  million,  a  healthy  slice  of  the  city's 
economy. 

Officials  from  the  base  did  not  attend  last 
night's  meeting,  which  was  closed  to 
reporters. 
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*  Quitclaim  deed,  contract  No.  8A-IV-18. 
Sept  19,  1955.  between  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  Montgomery  County, 
Ala.,  copy  retained  in  Commission  files.  Base 
officials  knew  that  the  school  would  exclude 
children  of  Negro  personnel  when  they  rec- 
ommended the  transfer  of  land  to  local  edu- 
cation authorities.  Letter  from  Acting  Com- 
mander, Air  University.  Maxwell  AFB,  to 
Headquarters  USAP,  June  14,  1955.  copy  re- 
tained in  Commission  files. 

•Ibid. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  When  we  turn  from 
elementary  and  high  school  education  to 
higher  education  we  find  the  same  story. 
The  latest  detailed  analysis  of  disburse- 
ment of  Federal  funds  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  was  made  in  1960. 
However,  the  picture  has  not  been  mark- 
edly altered  by  the  entry  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  Negroes  into  previously  all-white 
universities. 

The  following  figures  on  disbursements 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  come 
from  the  1960  Report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  on  Equal  Protection  of  the 
Laws  in  Public  Higher  Education. 

Over  half  of  the  SlOO  million  loaned  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  South- 
em  States  imder  the  college  housing 
loan  program  went  to  institutions  which 
exclude  Negroes. 

Under  the  national  defense  fellowship 
program,  64  percent  of  the  $1.3  million 
was  given  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  South  which  exclude  Negroes. 
Forty  percent  of  the  $780,000  in  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  for  counseling  and  gxiid- 
ance  institutions  went  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  exclude  Negroes. 


Forty -five  percent  of  the  $325,000  paid 
for  language  institutes,  public  colleges 
and  universities  in  Southern  States  went 
to  institutions  which  exclude  Negroes. 

Two-thirds  of  the  $240,000  paid  to  pub- 
lic colleges  and  universities  in  Southern 
States  imder  the  educational  media  pro- 
gram were  given  to  schools  which  ex- 
clude Negroes. 

Two-thirds  of  the  $3.9  million  paid  to 
southern  institutions  of  higher  learning 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion were  received  by  institutions  which 
exclude  Negroes. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  $17,905,- 
609  granted  to  land  grant  colleges  and 
imiversities  in  the  South  under  the  agri- 
cultural extension  programs  were  to 
those  institutions  which  exclude  Negroes. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  $5.3  million 
granted  in  National  Institutes  of  Health 
grants  to  southern  colleges  and  univer- 
sities went  to  institutions  which  exclude 
Negroes. 

Forty-one  and  three-tenths  percent  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  grants  to 
Southern  colleges  and  universities  went 
to  institutions  which  exclude  Negroes. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  $562,000 
granted  to  southern  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  National  Science  Foundation 
fellowships  went  to  institutions  which 
exclude  Negroes. 

Fifty -five  percent  of  the  $3.5  million 
provided  for  southern  institutions  of 
higher  learning  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  went  to  institutions 
which  exclude  Negroes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  colored  schools 
get  aid  from  the  Government,  too.    All 
of  it  goes  to  the  colored  people  in  the 
colored  colleges.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  may  be  true;  but 
what  I  have  stated  is  precisely  what  we 
are  doing  with  Federal  moneys.  We  are 
segregating  them  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Negro.  Federal  money  comes  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  belongs  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  It  goes  into 
one  Treasury.  It  is  a  fund  that  is  cre- 
ated and  sustained  by  the  wealth  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  religion.  It  Is 
the  common  wealth  of  our  Nation. 

All  we  are  saying  Is  that  so  long  as  we 
spend  that  money  to  support  a  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  system  which  has  been 
denounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  committing  an  un- 
constitutional act— an  act  which  is  not 
only  constitutionally  wrong  but  absolute- 
ly morally  wrong. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  institu- 
tions in  the  South  that  receive  Federal 
aid  which  harbor  Negro  students  alone. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  one  other  thing  about  my 
State.  If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
he  will  find  that  both  Clemson  College 
and  the  University  of  South  Carolina  are 
desegregated  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  welcome  more  of 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  will 
also  find  that  a  few  years  ago  the  citi- 
zens of   the  State  of   South   Carolina 


floated  a  bond  issue  in  the  amount  of 
$100  million.  The  Senator  will  find  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  those  f  vmds  went 
to  the  building  of  schoolhouses  for  col- 
ored students,  who  constitute  about  one- 
third  of  the  school  population. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
statement.  All  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  is  tell- 
ing me  is  that  he  believes  in  segregated 
schools.  He  believes  that  his  State 
should  maintain  schools  exclusively  for 
whites  and  schools  exclusively  for  Ne- 
groes. But  I  am  saying  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  such  a  sys- 
tem is  absolutely  wrong.  All  I  am  saying 
now  is  that  we  should  not  use  the  com- 
mon wealth  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  promulgate,  to  sustain,  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  promote  that  kind  of  sys- 
tem. Title  VI  would  eliminate  that  sys- 
tem once  and  for  all.  It  would  declare 
that  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  that  the 
"separate  but  equal"  doctrine  is  dead,  as 
it  should  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  let  the  parents  of  colored 
children  in  each  school  district  in  South 
Carolina  vote  to  say  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  desegregated  or  segregated 
schools? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  that  kind  of  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator 
would  ever  let  them  have  a  vote  on  the 
question.  I  believe  he  would  find  what 
the  Negroes  in  South  Carolina  really 
want. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
hear  it.  I  have  listened  to  a  great  number 
of  Negro  citizens  from  South  Carolina 
and  from  all  over  the  country.  They 
feel  the  indignity,  the  humility,  and  the 
disrespect  of  being  set  aside  as  a  pecu- 
liar, unique  kind  of  people  who  do  not 
rate  as  equal  Americans,  and  must  be 
treated  as  though  they  were  a  different 
species  of  humanity,  even  though  they 
are  created  in  the  image  of  their  own 
Lord,  even  as  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I  are,  al- 
though by  chance  our  skin  happens  to 
be  white.  That  is  all  they  desire.  They 
wish  to  be  treated  alike,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  be  treated  alike.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  too,  wish  to  see 
them  treated  alike.  I  should  like  each 
one  given  the  privilege  to  do  what  he 
desires  to  do  and  not  have  a  system 
forced  upon  him  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  It  not  true,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  making  crystal  clear— and 
brilliantly  so — that  finally  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  coming  up  to 
date  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  finally  coming  to  the  point 
which  the  Supreme  Court  reached  10 
years  ago? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, it  is  next  to  disgraceful  for  us  to  be 


appropriating  money  to  promote,  pre- 
serve, and  maintain  a  system  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
said  is  absolutely  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  other  words,  we 
are  assuming  responsibilities  that  Con- 
gress should  have  assumed  many  years 
ago,  and  we  are  finally  coming  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  assuming  the 
position  that  we  should  have  assumed 
when  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  freed  the  slaves,  was 
ratified. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  We  are  100  years 
behind  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Perhaps  more.  What 
I  am  about  to  read  is  not  my  language. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  summarizes  some  of 
the  effects  of  discrimination  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds: 


In  fiscal  year  1958,  for  Instance,  the 
amovmt  of  Federal  funds  expended  In  sup- 
port of  public  white  Institutions,  per  student 
enrolled,  exceeded  the  amount  expended  for 
public  Negro  institutions  by  $130.99  In  Ala- 
bama. $171.38  In  Georgia.  $1*79.50  In  Missis- 
sippi, and  $141.99  In  South  Carolina. 

That  is  not  even  "separate  but  equal." 
That  is  separate  and  unequal — most  un- 
equal. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
state  the  percentages  given  to  the 
schools,  he  will  see  that  the  Negroes  in 
South  Carolina  received  their  share,  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    We  can  provide  that 
information.    I  continue  to  read: 
State  or  Sotjth  Carolina 

Percentage  of  Federal  funds  distributed  to 
Negro  and  white  Institutions  under  varloua 
educational  programs: 


Program 

Percentage 

Negro 

White 

0 
0 

0 

32.1 
0 
0 

17.4 

100.0 

National  defense  fellowships 

Counseling  and   guidance  instl- 
^(^                         

100.0 
100.0 

National  Science  Foundation 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Student  loans.  National  Defense 

■Priiirfttion  Act        

67.  g 

100.0 
100.0 

82.6 

Source-  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  '  Equa 
Protection  of  the  Laws  In  Public  Higher  Education" 
(1963). 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  report  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  effect  of  this  discrepancy  Is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  continuation  of  Inferior  segre- 
gated institutions  and  to  magnify  the  dis- 
parity between  the  quality  of  the  public 
higher  education  offered  to  white  students 
and  that  offered  to  Negro  students  In  such 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  swk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  page  267  of 
the  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  entitled,  "Equal  Protection 
of  the  Laws  in  Public  Higher  Education, 
1960"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
U.S.    Commission    on    Civil    Rights — Eqttai. 

Protection  or  the  Laws  in  Public  Highxb 

Edttcation  1960 

The  disbursement  of  Federal  funds  under 
these    and    other    programs    to    segregated 
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white  Institutions  In  the  fo\ir  States  main- 
taining complete  segregation  at  the  higher 
education  level  increases  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  public  financial  support  of  col- 
leges for  white  students  and  colleges  for 
Negroes.  In  fiscal  year  1958,  for  Instance, 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  in 
support  of  public  white  institutions,  per 
student  enrolled,  exceeded  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  public  Negro  institutions  by 
$130.99  in  Alabama,  $171.33  In  Georgia, 
$179.50  In  Mississippi,  and  $141.89  in  South 
Carolina.  The  effect  of  this  discrepancy  is 
to  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  inferior 
segregated  institutions  and  to  magnify  the 
disparity  between  the  quality  of  the  public 
higher  education  offered  to  white  stu- 
dents and  that  offered  to  Negro  students 
in  such  States.  The  same  situation  exists 
In  other  States,  but,  owing  to  desegregation 
In  some  degree  of  one  or  more  public  col- 
leges or  universities,  the  effect  on  a  state- 
wide basis  is  not  so  great. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  tell  Senators 
how  far  matters  have  gone.  A  short 
while  ago  in  Alabama  an  all-Negro  pro- 
gram was  instituted.  Perhaps  con- 
sciences are  justified  by  saying  it  is  "all- 
Negro."  But  what  is  the  program?  The 
program  is  in  embalming  and  mortuary 
science.  Yet  in  the  same  place  they  do 
not  have  any  programs  to  allow  Negro 
doctors  to  go  into  hospitals  to  treat 
Negro  patients.  There  is  a  special  pro- 
gram to  teach  Negroes  how  to  embalm 
people  when  they  die,  but  there  is  no 
program  to  enable  Negro  doctors  to  go 
into  hospitals  to  treat  Negro  patients 
who  want  their  own  doctors  when  they 
are  ill.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
how  anyone  can  justify  that  as  being 
morally  right. 

Another  very  important  area  of  dis- 
crimination in  federally  financed  pro- 
grams is  employment.     Here  discrimi- 
nation is  omnipresent,  though  the  form 
it  takes  varies  with  the  particular  Fed-  i 
eral  program.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  i 
State     vocational     training     programs 
financed    in    part    by    Federal    grants, 
markedly  different  courses  are  available  j 
to  Negroes  and  whites. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  re- 
ports that  vocational  training  programs 
in  segregated  public  schools  typically 
train  Negroes  only  for  the  most  menial 
jobs,  requiring  the  lowest  level  of  skills. 
But  these  are  precisely  the  jobs  for  which 
the  economy  has  less  and  less  need. 
White  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  offer 
training  in  many  of  the  newer  skills  in 
increasing  demand  today. 

Thus,  disparity  in  opportunity  is  per- 
petuated; but  the  Federal  Grovernment 
pays  the  bill. 

The  apprenticeship  programs  which 
are  operated  in  many  unions  manifestj 
similar  discrimination.  Typically,  Ne-' 
groes  are  excluded  from  these  programs; 
altogether  or  permitted  entry  only  inj 
the  most  menial  trades.  Negro  appren-i 
tices  in  trades  such  as  ironworkers^ 
plumbers,  steamfitters,  electricians* 
sheet  metal  workers,  cabinetmakers,  ancj 
so  forth,  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  nq 
direct  financial  assistance  to  these  proj 
grams,  many  of  them  reap  the  benefits  o| 
other  Federal  financial  assistance,  suet 
as  that  for  related  classrooms  and  in 
structors'  salaries. 


There  has  also  been  a  past  record  of 
discrimination  and  segregation  by  the 
country's  largest  employment  agency, 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  The  State 
employment  security  offices,  while  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  Government,  are 
administered  by  the  States.  In  the  past, 
different  offices,  or  different  entrances 
and  waiting  rooms  for  a  single  office  have 
been  maintained.  According  to  the  1961 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission: 

In  1958,  there  were  15  cities  in  4  States 
with  physically  segregated  employment 
offices,  25  cities  had  offices  with  separate  en- 
trances and  separate  personnel  to  process 
white  and  Negro  applicants;  and  in  over  70 
other  cities  the  offices  had  either  separate 
waiting  rooms  or  separate  service  points  for 
the  different  races.  In  some  areas  of  the 
South,  where  the  office  is  too  small  to  sup- 
port more  than  one  employee,  Negro  and 
white  applicants  sit  on  different  sides  of 
the  interviewer's  deslc. 

In  addition  to  offices  segregated  by  law. 
there  are  many  offices  segregated  in  fact  by 
being  located  in  all- Negro  or  white  neigh- 
borhoods, or  because  the  office  specialized  in 
processing  Jobs  customarily  barred  to  Ne- 
groes. (1961  Report,  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  Employment,  pp.  121-122.) 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  1961  Report  on  Employment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  1961 
Report  on  Employment 

The  avallabUity  of  training  in  Atlanta 
presents  a  different  picture.  The  public 
schools  are  still  segregated.  Moreover,  At- 
lanta has  six  other  public  training  faciUties 
which  accept  only  whites,  and  only  one  that 
accepts  both  white  and  Negro  clients  for 
training.  Of  the  55  private  training  facil- 
ities, 37  accept  only  whites  and  18  only 
Negroes.  As  a  result  of  public  and  private 
discrimination  In  admission  to  training  fa- 
cilities, there  is  no  local  training  available 
to  Negroes  in  Atlanta  in  colleges  of  business 
administration,  colleges  or  institutes  of 
technology,  art  centers,  laws  schools,  schools 
of  comptometry,  or  schools  of  pharmacy. 
Nor  can  Negroes  In  Atlanta  obtain  training 
as  X-ray  or  medical  technicians,  medical 
records  librarians,  or  in  specialized  airport 
occupations.  The  only  local  training  avail- 
able to  Negroes  but  not  to  whites  in  a  spe- 
cializing facility  Is  in  embalming  and  mor- 
tuary science. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Many  State  employ- 
ment offices  have  declined  to  hire  Negroes 
altogether  or  have  hired  them  only  as 
janitors  and  yardmen.  The  Negro  office 
generally  handles  only  requests  for  un- 
skilled labor,  while  the  white  office  han- 
dles requests  for  all  types  of  jobs.  Not 
only  are  Negroes  sent  primarily  for  un- 
skilled jobs  but  they  are  also  sent  out 
primarily  for  1-day  jobs,  for  short-term 
jobs,  which  results  in  their  being  unem- 
ployed again  rapidly. 

Discriminatory  practices  of  that  type 
are  now  prohibited  by  regulations,  but 
affirmative  congressional  action  Is  needed 
to  Insiu-e  that  discrimination  is  ended 
in  employment  and  in  other  activities 
which  are  federally  financed. 

This  then  concludes  a  sketch — and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sketch — of  the  most 
blatant  aspects  of  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally financed  programs. 


From  birth  to  death,  in  sickness  and 
in  want,  in  school,  in  job  training,  in  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  food,  in  program 
staffing,  in  job  referral,  in  school  lunch 
programs,  and  in  higher  education,  the 
Negro  has  consistently  been  subjected  to 
gross  and  extensive  deprivation.  And  the 
Federal  Government  has  paid  the  bill. 

Now  let  us  see  what  title  VI  provides. 
The  first  section,  section  601.  states  a 
broad  nondiscrimination  principle  which 
is  both  constitutionally  and  morally 
sound.  That  section  provides  that  no 
person  shall,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  dispute  the 
basic  fairness  of  this  policy. 

The  next  section  in  title  VI.  section 
602,  is  an  authorization  and  a  direction 
to  the  Federal  agencies  administering  a 
financial  assistance  program  to  take  ac- 
tion to  effectuate  the  basic  principles  of 
nondiscrimination  stated  in  section  601. 
I  note  parenthetically  that  agencies 
administering  programs  which  consist  of 
contracts  of  insurance  or  guarantee  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  section  602. 
However,  some  of  those  agencies  already 
have  statutory  authority  to  impose  non- 
discrimination provisions  in  connection 
with  contracts  of  insurance  or  guarantee, 
and  pursuant  to  Executive  order,  are  now 
exercising  that  authority.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  are  well-known 
examples.  Title  VI  is  not  intended  to  and 
does  not  deprive  such  agencies  of  author- 
ity they  have  which  may  derive  from  any 
other  source.  Consequently,  the  exclu- 
sion of  contracts  of  insurance  or  guar- 
antee from  the  direction  contained  in 
section  602  will  in  no  way  affect  the  pro- 
gram of  nondiscrimination  in  housing 
built  with  federally  insured  or  guar- 
anteed mortgages. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  602,  each  agency  affected  is  re- 
required  by  the  term  "shall"  to  take  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  discrimination  within 
the  programs  under  its  jurisdiction.  By 
the  term  "may"  each  agency  is  given  a 
certain  degree  of  latitude  in  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  it  accomplishes  the 
mandate  to  eliminate  discrimination. 
The  agency  may  take  action  by  or  pur- 
suant to  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of 
general  application. 

They  are  the  three  categories  stated 
in  the  act. 

Action  is  mandatory,  but  the  proce- 
dure by  which  that  action  is  accom- 
plished is  discretionary,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Some  agencies  have  already  taken  ac- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  602.  These  agencies  will  be  re- 
quired only  to  review  their  past  actions 
to  make  sure  that  they  effectuate  the 
policy  set  forth  in  title  VI.  Nothing 
more  will  be  required  of  them.  However, 
any  additional  or  new  action  will  have  to 
be  pursuant  to  a  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
of  general  applicability.  In  this  context 
the  word  "may"  imports  a  choice  only 
among  these  three  methods.    It  does  not 
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confer  freedom  to  effectuate  section  602 
in  any  other  way. 

The  reason  I  emphasize  it  is  that  this 
was  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI. 

Failure  of  a  recipient  to  comply  with  a 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  by  an 
agency  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  termi- 
nation or  refusal  of  Federal  assistance. 
Cutoff  of  assistance  is  not  the  object  of 
title  VI,  however. 

I  wish  to  repeat:  Cutoff  of  assistance 
is  not  the  objective  of  title  VI. 

Fund  cutoff  is  a  last  resort,  to  be  used 
only  if  all  else  fails  to  achieve  the  real 
objective — the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  and  receipt  of  Federal 
funds. 

The  rule  or  regulation  issued  by  the 
particular  Federal  agency  would  vary, 
depending  on  the  nature  and  method  of 
administration  of  the  particular  assist- 
ance program.  There  might  be  rules,  for 
example,  governing  the  conduct  of  re- 
cipients of  assistance,  or  orders  specify- 
ing a  standard  form  of  written  assurance 
or  understanding  to  be  given  by  each 
applicant  for  assistance,  or  perhaps  a 
standard    provision-of-assistance    con- 

tr&rCt> 

One  important  thing  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  Title  VI  is  not  a  device  to  termi- 
nate all  Federal  aid  to  a  State  or  com- 
munity because  there  has  been  discrimi- 
nation in  one  specific  program.  There- 
fore, the  nondiscrimination  requirements 
must  relate  directly  to  the  particular  pro- 
gram or  activity  against  which  they  are 
imposed.  Participation  in  one  program 
would  not  justify  the  exaction  of  a  non- 
discrimination assurance  concerning 
some  other  program.  Similarly,  any 
fund  cutoff,  or  similar  action,  can  be 
taken  only  concerning  a  program  or  ac- 
tivity in  which  discrimination  has  been 
practiced.  Only  the  program  in  which 
discrimination  has  been  practiced  would 
be  affected  by  title  VI. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator makes  an  important  point.  One 
could  cut  off  any  other  program,  and  the 
cutoff  would  be  confined  to  the  juris- 
diction where  discrimination  was  foimd. 
In  other  words,  if  there  were  100  school 
districts  and  discrimination  was  found 
in  1  school  district,  the  funds  would 
be  cut  off  for  only  that  one  school  dis- 
trict, but  not  the  funds  for  the  other 
99. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  framers.  the  sponsors,  or  the  sup- 
porters of  title  VI  of  H.R.  7152  to  enact 
punitive  statutes.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  vindictive.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
punitive.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
reasonable. So  the  section  provides  that 
when  Federal  funds  are  used,  they  must 
be  used  in  the  American  way — in  a  con- 
stitutional manner.  That  is  its  purpose. 
With  reference  to  the  particular  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds,  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  brought  out.  it  must  be 
confined  to  the  particular  program  that 
is  involved.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are 
considering  aid  to  dependent  children. 
We  could  not  cut  off  funds  for  the  build- 


ing of  a  road  because  that  is  another 
program,  although  it  is  a  Federal  grant. 
The  action  must  be  confined  to  the  spe- 
cific program  in  which  discrimination 
exists,  and  then  only  within  the  particu- 
lar jurisdiction  where  the  discrimination 
takes  place.  There  is  no  intent,  no 
motive,  no  idea  of  spreading  the  ten- 
tacles of  the  Federal  Government  to 
choke  off  all  State  activity.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  What  we  are  seeking 
to  accomplish,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  so  ably  pointed  out,  is 
to  obtain  compliance  and  eliminate  dis- 
crimination. We  do  not  wish  to  use 
punitive  measures  against  any  individ- 
ual, any  State,  or  any  part  of  any  State. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  shall  discuss  the 
procedures  that  must  be  followed  to  ef- 
fectuate that  end. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  other  words, 
great  safeguards  have  been  built  up  even 
to  protect  an  individual  or  a  jurisdiction? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Frankly.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  have  gone  any  further,  to 
be  fair.  Without  title  VI— accepting  the 
fact  that  the  President  himself,  under 
Presidential  powers,  has  the  right  to  is- 
sue directives,  which  he  already  has — 
such  directives  are  much  more  stringent 
than  the  proposed  title  VI.  Section  602 
of  title  VI  not  only  requires  the  agency  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  but  all 
procedure  must  be  in  accord  with  these 
rules  and  regulations.  They  must  have 
broad  scope.  They  must  be  national. 
They  must  apply  to  all  50  States.  We 
could  not  draw  one  rule  to  apply  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  another  rule  to  ap- 
ply to  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  an- 
other rule  to  apply  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  must  be  only  one  rule,  to 
apply  to  every  State. 

Further,  the  President  must  approve 
the  rule.  Then,  before  there  can  be 
a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds,  there  must  be 
a  hearing.  After  the  hearing,  there  may 
be  a  judicial  review.  In  the  meantime, 
before  the  agency  can  stop  the  money, 
it  must  submit  a  written  report  giving  all 
the  reasons  why  it  wishes  to  cut  off  the 
money.  This  report  must  go  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 
Thereafter,  the  cutoff  would  not  take 
effect  for  30  days.  If  any  unfairness 
existed,  one  can  imagine  what  the  re- 
percussions would  be  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  within  those  30  days.  Talk  about 
a  filibuster — it  would  be  a  Roman  holi- 
day. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  More  safeguards  are 
provided  in  title  VI  than  many  executive 
agencies  now  have  or  have  acted  upon  in 
the  past;  in  other  words,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  those  affected  would  be  fully 
safeguarded. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  returns 
to  his  text,  will  he  yield  to  me  for  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  addressed 
himself  to  the  powers  in  title  VI.  He 
was  clear  in  his  explanation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  those  powers,  as  he  sees  it.    Will 


the  Senator  inform  me  just  what  words 
in  title  VI  confer  the  power  to  cut  off 
funds? 

Mr.  PASTORE.   To  cut  them  off? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Where  is  the  i>ower  to 
cut  off  funds  covered  in  title  VI? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  start  with  section 
601,  which  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  provi- 
sion of  any  other  law,  no  person  In  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Section  602  provides: 

Each  Federal  department  and  agency  which 
is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  program  or  activity,  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  con- 
tract of  Insurance  or  guaranty,  shall  take 
action  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 601  with  respect  to  such  program  or 
activity.  Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or 
pursuant  to  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of 
general  applicability  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
statute  authorizing  the  financial  assistance 
in  connection  with  which  the  action  is 
taken.  No  such  rule,  regulation  or  order 
shall  become  effective  unless  and  until  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  After  a  hearing, 
compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  effected 
( 1 )  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant 
or  to  continue  assistance  under  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to  whom 
there  has  been  an  express  finding  of  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  reqvilrement. 

It  is  right  there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  power  to  cut 
off  the  Federal  assistance  relate  only  to 
the  agency  which  is  administering  the 
program?  How  far  does  it  extend?  I 
know  the  Senator  wishes  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  its  extent. 
Many  community  schools  are  controlled 
by  county  school  districts.  Let  us  as- 
siune  that  in  one  particular  State  only 
one  school  district  has  been  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination. Aid  would  be  cut  off  as  to 
that  one  school  district  only.  In  other 
words,  funds  could  not  be  used  in  that 
particular  school  district.  However,  the 
funds  of  the  other  school  districts  would 
not  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  STEISINIS.    That  is  a  good  illus- 
tration, but  suppose  a  statewide  agency 
was  found  to  be  guilty  of  discrimination. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Then  all  assistance 
would  be  cut  off. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    In  the  entire  State? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes.  if  discrimination 
reached  that  point,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would,  of  course, 
work  an  injustice  on  many  people. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  a  statewide  agency, 
as  the  Senator  suggests,  is  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination, it  might  well  be  said  that 
there  would  be  an  injury  to  many  peo- 
ple if  cutoff  is  applied.  That  is  the  cost 
of   State-sponsored  discrimination. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
has  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  situa- 
tion could  be  handled  so  as  to  apply  only 
to  a  limited  area,  where  they  were  not 
all  transgressors? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  be  quite 
impossible,  if  it  were  a  program  admin- 
istered statewide,  because,  after  all,  I 
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assume  that  the  funds  would  be  appro- 
priated on  a  statewide  basis.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  particularize  in  a 
case  like  that.  I  realize  that  there  is  a 
serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem  that  we 
recognize.  However,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible and  feasible  to  particularize  or  frag- 
mentize the  power  to  do  so  is  m  the  bill. 
There  mieht  be  situations  with  respect  to 
statewide  programs  in  which  that  might 
be  difficult.  However,  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  there  are  other  safeguards  in 
the  bill  as  to  what  must  be  done  before 
the  point  of  cut  off  of  funds  is  reached. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  have  one  additional 
question  on  that  point.  The  section, 
after  all.  is  rather  broad.  I  refer  to  line 
14  on  page  26  of  the  bill.  The  only  thing 
that  would  limit  that  expression  would 
be  the  arguments  that  are  made  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wants  it  to  be  clear. 
The  language  itself  is  very  broad. 

In  line  18  on  page  26  there  is  the  state- 
ment: 

(2)   by  any  other  meana  authorized  by  law. 
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What  does  the  Senator  believe  that 
phrase  means? 

Mr  PASTORE.  There  is  existing  law 
which  sets  out  certain  restrictions  and 
certain  conditions.  This  language 
means  that  there  shall  be  no  repeal  of 
laws  which  Congress  has  already  enacted. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Is  the  only  purpose 
of  that  phrase  to  show  that  there  is  no 
repeal  of  existing  law? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Yes.  I  except,  of 
course,  the  "separate  but  equal"  laws.  It 
Is  clear  that  when  there  is  a  condition  in 
the  law  that  permits  separate  but  equal 
accommodations—  as  in  the  case  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds— such  a  provision  is  re- 

r^polpH 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr    RIBICOFF.     By  way  of  further 
ampliflcaUon  of  the  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  whether  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  if  a  State  was  admin- 
istering a  program  and  there  was  dis- 
crimination in  one  part  of  that  program, 
under  appropriate  rules  and  regulations 
it  would  be  possible  to  disallow  the  ex- 
penses and  the  allotment  that  would  go 
to  that  section  of  the  program  where  the 
discrimination  was  taking  place,  but  to 
allow   the   expenses   and   allotments   to 
areas  where  there  was  no  discriminaUon. 
Mr  PASTORE.    Under  the  broadness 
of  the  statute,  that  would  be  correct     It 
would  depend  upon  the  rule  or  regulation 
in  that  case.  . 

Mr    RIBICOFF.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    PASTORE.     The   Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  referring  to  a  statewide 

program.  ^  .   . 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  But  even  with  a  stale- 
wide  program,  funds  used  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory way  need  not  be  disallowed^ 

Of  course,  the  easiest  answer  would  be 
for  the  State,  which  has  control  of  the 
nrogram,  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  cut 
off  any  funds  simply  by  complying  and 
not  discriminating.  . 

Mr  PASTORE.  For  example,  it  is  uie 
purpose  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  in  authorizing  benent  payments  to 


producers  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
"estabUsh  and  maintain  orderly  market- 
in  J  conditions  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ti<s  in  interstate  commerce"— 7  United 

States  Code  602.  ^    ,      .v,  * 

Congress  was  not  concerned,  in  that 
act    with  extending  assistance  to  farm 
la  Dor.    As  applied  to  this  program,  there- 
fa  re,  while  title  VI  would  authorize  the 
imposition  of  a  requirement,  to  preclude 
rSiCial  discrimination  in  the  payment  of 
benefit  payments  to  farmers,  it  would 
not  authorize  any  requirement  or  action 
affecting   employment  policies  of  such 
firmers.     It  is  therefore  false  to  view 
title   VT— as   some   of   its   critics   have 
claimed- as  a  device  for  regulating  em- 
ployment on  the  farms  of  this  country. 
I  Let  me  now  turn  to  the  procedures  re- 
qiiired  by  the  title  as  a  prerequisite  to 
afiy  action  by  any  agency  of  Govern- 
nlent.    These  procedures  are  spelled  out 
it.  considerable  detail  in  the  bill.     In- 
deed, there  is  an  emphasis  on  safeguards 
against  precipitious  action. 
I  At  this  juncture  we  should  emphasize 
\ihat  we  shall  repeat  again  and  again— 
the  aim  of  title  VI  is  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  programs.    Only  as  a  last 
^sort  would  title  VI  seek  to  terminate 
l^ederal  assistance. 

1  Before  any  formal  compliance  action 
i^ay  be  taken,  the  agency  must  advise 
the  offending  party  of  his  failure  to 
(Comply  and  must  seek  to  obtain  com- 
pliance by  voluntary  means.  This  is  a 
t>ositive  requirement  in  the  law  which 
inust  be  met  before  any  further  action 
Jan  be  taken.  If  voluntary  means  fall, 
then  the  agency  has  a  choice.  On  the 
tone  hand  it  can  terminate  the  grant, 
loan,  or  contract,  refuse  further  pay- 
ment under  it.  refuse  to  make  a  new 
?rant  or  loan,  or  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
new  contract. 

Alternatively,  the  agency  may  use 
"any  other  means  authorized  by  law. 
This  phrase  does  not  confer  any  new 
authority.  It  simply  makes  it  clear  that 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  may 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  VI  by 
using  the  powers  they  now  have  under 
the  laws  creating  them  or  authorizmg 
particular  assistance  programs. 

This  alternative  is  designed  to  Permjt 
the  agency  to   avoid  a  fund  cutoff  if 
some  other  means  of  ending  discrimina- 
tion is  available.    This  will  enable  the 
agency  to  achieve  compliance  without 
jeopardizing,  even  in  limited  fashion,  its 
basic  program  objective  by  terminating 
or  refusing  aid.    Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  relates  to  school  lunches  or 
other  assistance  to  segregated  schools. 
Cutoff  of  the  lunches  or  other  assistance 
will  obviously  impose  a  severe  hardship 
upon  students  who  are  intended  to  be 
benefited.    The   way   to   avoid   such   a 
hardship  will  be  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  to  institute   a    desegregation   suit 
under  title  IV,  rather  than  to  terminate 
the  assistance. 

Again,  if  an  agency's  nondlscrimina- 
Uon  requirement  is  embodied  in  a  con- 
tractual commitment,  the  agency  may  be 
able  to  bring  suit  to  enforce  its  contract. 
An  agency  with  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve construction  plans  or  standards 
could  refuse  to  approve  for  aid  any  facil- 
ities which  would  be  segregated. 


Any  such  action,  however,  would  have 
to  be  based  on  powers  conferred  on  the 
agency  by  some  other  law  than  title  VI. 
But  as  I  have  said,  the  basic  point  is 
that  title  VI  is  designed  to  end  discrimi- 
nation in  Federal  programs— not  to 
terminate  Federal  assistance  except  as  a 
last  resort. 

There  are  some  other  procedural  sale- 
guards.    Action  under  section  602  is  not 
possible  until  there  has  been  a  hearing. 
The  degree  of  formality  of  the  hearing 
would,  of  course,  depend  both  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  particular  program  and  the 
nature    of    the    proposed     compliance 
action.    For  example,  if  the   Proposed 
action  Is  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  institution  of  a  suit, 
the  requirement  of  a  hearing  would  be 
satisfied  by  an  Informal  conference  at 
which  the  noncomplying  party  was  ad- 
vised of  the  proposed  referral,  and  given 
a  further  opportunity  to  avoid  litigation 
by  voluntary  agreement  to  comply.    On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  proposed  compli- 
ance action  Is  to  terminate  or  withhold 
payments  under  an  approved  grant,  the 
hearing  would  have  to  enable  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  funds  to  challenge  the  agency's 
evidence,  and  to  present  his  own  evi- 
dence on  the  issue  of  compliance.    A 
written  record  would  have  to  be  made 
which  could  serve  as  an  adequate  basis 
for  judicial  review. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
provision  for  hearing  was  added  by 
amendment  from  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  House  debate  makes  It  clear  that 
this  was  Indeed  the  primary  purpose  of 
adding  the  hearing  provision. 

It  was  to  insure  that  a  complete  writ- 
ten record  would  be  available  for  pur- 
poses of  judicial  review  In  those  cases 
which  would  be  subject  to  such  review 
under  section  603. 

Section    602    contains    further    safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  action.    Thus, 
If  an  agency  proposes  to  terminate  or  to 
refuse  to  make  a  grant,  loan,  or  assist- 
ance contract.  It  must  file  a  full  written 
report    of   the    circumstances   and    the 
grounds  for  such  action  with  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  having 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  program 
or  activity  Involved.    No  cutoff  of  fimds 
can  become  effective  untU  30  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  filing  of  such  a  report. 
This  provision  provides  further  incentive 
to  voluntary  compliance.     Presumably, 
while  the  matter  is  pending  before  the 
congressional  committees  involved,  there 
will  be  further  opportunity  to  end  the 
discrimination  without  the  necessity  of 
cutting  off  Federal  funds  or  in   other 
ways  curtailing  the  particular  assistance 
program  In  question. 

Additional  safeguards  against  arbi- 
trary action  are  provided  In  section  603. 
Under  that  section  any  agency  action 
taken  pursuant  to  section  602  would  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  to  the  extent 
and  In  the  manner  provided  by  existing 
law  applicable  to  similar  action  taken 
by  the  agency  on  other  grounds.  Thus, 
where  special  statutory  review  proce- 
dures are  available  under  certain  stat- 
utes, those  procedures  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

For  example,  Public  Law  815  and  the 
Hill-Burton  Act— 20  United  States  Code 
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641(b),  42  United  States  Code  291(j)  — 
provide  for  special  review  procedures  for 
denial  of  a  grant  and  for  withholding 
of  funds  thereunder.    The  same  proce- 
dures would  be  followed  under  title  VI. 
If  no  review  Is  provided  by  existing  law, 
agency  action  cutting  off  financial  assist- 
ance  would  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view In  "any  applicable  form  of  legal 
action"  as  authorized  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  5  United  States 
Code  1009.     What  that  means  in  prac- 
tical terms  Is  that  a  suit  for  Injunction 
or     declaratory     judgment     could     be 
brought    in    the    U.S.    District    Court. 
Under  recent  amendment  to  the  Judi- 
cial   Code,    the    suit    could    be    main- 
tained either  in  the  district  where  the 
plaintiff  resides  or  where  the  cause  of 
action    arose — 20    United    States    Code 
supplement      1963      1391(e).      If      the 
agency's  finding  was  not  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  or  if  its  action  was 
otherwise  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  con- 
trary to  law,  the  court  could  set  the 
action    aside.    Furthermore,   the   court 
could    grant    relief    pending    review    to 
avoid  irreparable  injury. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
detailed  procedural  safeguards  contained 
in  title  VI  because  I  think  this  feature 
of  the  bill  has  been  widely  misunderstood. 
Title  VI  does  not  vest  arbitrary  or  dic- 
tatorial powers  in  Federal  agencies.  Ac- 
tually, it  Is  a  moderate  provision,  care- 
fully tailored  to  the  objective  of  getting 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  subsidizing  discrimination. 

It  is  designed  to  achieve  that  objective 
in  a  manner  which  puts  a  premium  on 
voluntary  action  and  is  as  procedurally 
fair  as  it  could  possibly  be.  Let  me  con- 
sider now  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  title  VI  Is  necessary. 

Title  VI  is  necessary  to  end  any  con- 
fusion as  to  the  survival  of  "separate 
but  equal"  conditions  which  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional.  It  is  needed 
to  confirm  and  clarify  antidiscrimina- 
tion directives  of  the  President  and  in- 
dividual agencies.  While  It  is  believed 
that  they  have  acted  within  adequate 
authority,  title  VI  would  support  them 
with  statutory  approval. 

Title  VI  would  avoid  the  reccurence  of 
acrimonious  debate  In  the  Congress  as 
to  discrimination  In  discussing  individual 
Federal  aid  programs. 

Time  and  time  again  such  proposed 
legislation  has  come  before  this  body. 
Amendments  have  been  sponsored  to 
make  clear  in  a  particular  program  that 
separate  but  equal  provisions  would  not 
do. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  once  became  somewhat 
irked  at  the  traditional  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table.  The  argument  that  is  cus- 
tomarily made  is  that  if  the  provision 
prevailed,  the  Senate  might  become  in- 
volved in  prolonged  or  protracted  debate, 
or  even  a  filibuster,  and  the  result  might 
be  no  legislation  whatever. 

It  Is  to  avoid  such  a  situation  that  title 
VI  would  constitute  as  permanent  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  the  principle 
that  discrimination  will  not  be  tolerated. 
This  would  eliminate  all  the  confusion 
and  discussion  that  arise  every  time  a 
grant  bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  In  my  opinion,  the  point 
the  Senator  makes  is  overwhelmingly 
persuasive  to  those  who  have  shared 
this  concern.  We  ought  not  to  blink  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  occasions  when 
the  extreme  and  distasteful  decision  will 
have  to  be  made,  notwithstanding  the 
enactment  of  title  VI,  that  wiU  result  in 
the  shutting  off  of  an  entire  State's  flow 
of  money. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  may 
recall  that  the  problem  many  of  us  have 
had,  as  proposals  are  made  to  amend  a 
particular  grant  or  aid  program,  is  really 
a  conflict  of  principle.  If  it  is  a  program 
that  would  support  education  at  State 
and  local  levels,  the  argument  is  very 
persuasive  that  education  will  result  In 
the  elimination  of  discrimination;  and 
what  principle  could  possibly  justify 
withholding  action  which  might  raise  the 
level  of  educational  opportvmity  any- 
where In  the  country?  Therefore,  It  is 
said  we  should  not  vote  for  so-called 
Powell  amendments. 

There  is  another  principle  involved. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
voiced  it  eloquently.  It  is  this:  The 
money  comes  from  everyone.  How  can 
we  possibly  justify  spending  money  to 
create  a  program  or  establish  a  facility, 
admission  to  which  is  denied  to  some 
people? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  People  who  are  pay- 
ing for  it. 

Mr.  HART.  People  who  are  paying 
for  it.  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  latter  principle  has  higher  priority. 
But  admittedly  it  is  not  an  easy  decision. 
The  point  I  should  like  to  make  is  that  if 
title  VI  is  enacted,  we  will  avoid,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  the  difficult,  perennial 
debate  or  decision,  but  we  might  not 
avoid,  in  some  isolated  cases,  the  with- 
holding of  funds  across  a  whole  State 
merely  because  some  isolated  corner  of 
the  State  refused  to  comply. 

If  at  the  end  of  all  the  effort,  at  the 
end  of  all  the  procedural  steps  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  outlined, 
there  were  a  hard  core  of  resistance,  and 
If  the  grant  were  to  the  State  itself,  I 
would  suspect  that  the  administrator  of 
the  program  again  would  be  faced  with 
the  ultimate  and  difficult  decision,  which 
we  now  propose  to  ms^e  a  matter  of  law ; 
namely,  that  if  it  Is  a  State  grant,  and 
there  Is  one  comer  of  the  State  where 
refusal  to  apply  the  moneys  nondlscrimi- 
natorily   continues,    withholding    none- 
theless  will    occur.     But   the   decision 
would  be  made  across  the  board,  with- 
out any  particular  State  involved,  with- 
out any  particular  program  involved,  and 
would  represent  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  what  I  have  felt  to  be  the  higher 
principle;  namely,  that  we  do  not  take 
money  from  everybody  to  build  some- 
thing, admission  to  which  is  denied  to 


some. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  point  was  cov- 
ered very  ably  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  A  situation 
might  occur  in  which  there  might  be  a 
hard  core,  pinpoint  condition  in  a  State 
which  could  not  possibly  be  tolerated, 
but  the  situation  In  the  remainder  of  the 
State  might  be  good;  the  prc^ram  in  tiie 


remainder  of  the  State  might  be  admin- 
istered   on   a    nondiscriminatory    basis. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut said,  not  only  could  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  promulgated  by  a 
nondiscriminatory    agency    cover    that 
kind  of  situation,  but  I  suppose  that  once 
title  VI  was  enacted,  in  tha,t  particular 
case  it  would  still  be  proper  for  the  At- 
torney General  under  other  titles  of  this 
bill.  If  he  were  asked  to  do  so,  to  step  in. 
He  might  go  before  the  court  and  obtain 
some  kind  of  injunctive  relief  or  some 
kind  of  mandatory  relief  which  would 
compel  compliance  subject  to  a  citation 
for  contempt  of  court.    We  would  not 
have  to  cut  off  assistance  to  100  people 
because  1  person  was  being  discrimina- 
tory in  the  administration  of  the  money. 
Once  the  policy  is  set.  there  are  many, 
many  ways  in  which  Intervention  could 
be  had,  so  as  not  to  do  an  injustice  to  a 
great  multitude  because  of  the  instance 
of  only  one  offender. 

We  ought  to  make  that  very  clear  in 
the  history  we  are  making  here  today. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  penalize  people  by 
way  of  pressure  and  saying  that  we  can 
cure  this  one  case  if  we  twist  the  arms 
of  99  people.    That  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  section.     We  are  not  trying  to 
bring     compliance     through     pressure. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  voluntary  com- 
pliance.   We  are  leaving  the  law  broad 
enough  with  the  provision  of  rules  and 
regulations  with  other  general  means  so 
that  there  can  be  a  promulgation  of 
rules  to  take  care  of  the  situations  that 
have    been    mentioned    by    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  thank  them  for  their  Interest.     I 
think  It  Is  very  important  to  make  this 
point.    This  is  not  strangnilation  legis- 
lation.   We  want  to  make  that  clear. 
We  are  not  trying  to  strangle  Federal 
programs.    We  are  not  trying  to  cut  off 
funds  from  States.    All  we  are  saying  is 
that  there  is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  all  of  our 
citizens  are  treated  in  conformity  with 
the  inscription  on  the  wall  above  the 
doorway:  "E  Pluribus  Unum."    We  want 
unity.    Equity  begets  unity.    We  want 
one  and  the  same  treatment  for  all. 

Mr.  RIBICX:>FF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  With  respect  to  the 
language  on  page  26,  section  602,  sub- 
section (2),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  raised  the  question, 
"What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  'or  by  any 
other  means  authorized  by  law'?" 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  just  stated,  that  this  phrase  has 
significance  and  meaning.  Without  this 
phrase,  there  would  only  be  the  remedy 
of  a  cutoff  of  funds.  But  the  words  "by 
any  other  means  authorized  by  law" 
give  flexibility  to  permit  the  agency  or 
the  department  of  the  Government  to 
use  alternative  remedies,  under  the  regu- 
lations, just  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Title  VI  is  necessary,  first  of  all.  be- 
cause the  Federal  QovemmMit  simply 
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cannot  be  expected  to  continue  to  pay 
out  tax  dollars  contributed  by  all  the 
people  to  just  some  of  them  and  to  ex- 
clude others  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin  As  I  shall  develop,  there  are  some 
statutes  now  on  the  books  which  con- 
template Federal  assistance  to  racially 
setiregated  institutions. 

For  example,  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
which  provides  for  grants  for  hospital 
construction,  the  second  Mornll  Act 
which  provides  for  grants  to  land-grant 
colleges,  and  PubUc  Law  815  which  au- 
thorizes grants  for  school  construction 
in  federally  "impacted  areas."  all  con- 
tain clauses  authorizing— directly  or  by 
implication— that  Federal  aid  be  fur- 
nished under  the  obsolete  separate-but- 
equal  formula.  But  the  Court  has 
already  declared  that  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  these  two  acts  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Provisions  or  Existing  Federal  Assistance 
Statutes  Relating  to  Racial  Discrim- 
ination 

Tbe  HiU-Burton  Act  of  Aug\ist  13,  1946  (60 
Stet  1041;  42  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.) ,  authorizes 
construction  grants  for  public  and  non-proflt 
hospitals.  Section  622(f).  42  United  States 
Code  291e(f).  provides  that  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Inter 
alia:  ,^      , 

"That  the  State  plan  shall  provide  for 
adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the  people 
residing  In  a  State,  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  •  • 
Such  regulation  may  require  that  before  ap- 
proval of  any  application  for  a  hospital  or 
addition  to  a  hospital  Is  recommended  by  a 
State  agency,  assurance  shall  be  received  by 
the  State  from  the  applicant  that  (D  such 
hospital  or  addition  to  a  hospital  will  be 
made  available  to  all  persons  residing  in  the 
territorial  area  of  the  applicant,  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  but  an  exception  shall  be  made  in 
cases'  where  separate  hospital  facilities  are 
provided  for  separate  population  groups  u 
the  plan  makes  equitable  provision  on  the 
basis  of  need  for  facilities  and  services  of 
like  quality  for  each  such  group."  ^ 

The  second  Morrill  Act  of  August  30.  1890 
(26  Stat.  418.  7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.).  provides 
for  annual  grants  to  land-grant  colleges. 
Section  1.  7  United  States  Code  323.  provides 
In  part: 

"No  money  shall  be  paid  out  under  sec- 
tions  321-326   and  328   of  this  title   to   any 
State  or  Territory  for  the  support  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  college  where  a  distinction  of  race  , 
or  color  Is  made  In  the  admission  of  students    i 
but  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  , 
such  coUeges  separately  for  white  and   co  -  : 
ored  students  shall  be  held  to  be  a  compl  -  ; 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  said  sections  If  ; 
the  funds  received  In  such  State  or  Territory  | 
be  equitably  divided  as  hereinafter  set  forth,    i 
Public  Law  815  of  September  23.  1950  (64 
Stat    973    (reenacted  as  permanent   legisla- 
tion' by  the  Act  of  August  12.  1968.  72  Stat. 
651)    20   U.S.C.   631    et   seq.),    provides    for 
erants  for  school  construction  In  federally 
impacted  areas.    Section  205(b)  (1)  (f)  of  the 
1950  act   (Sec.  6(b)(1)(f)    of  the  1958  act). 
20  U.S.C.  636   (b)(1)(f).  provides  that  each 
application  for  grant  shall  Include — 
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•Assurance  that  the  school  facilities  of 
such  agency  will  be  available  to  the  children 
lor  whose  education  contributions  are  pro- 
vided In  this  chapter  on  the  same  terms.  In 
jccordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  Is 
Mtuated.  as  they  are  available  to  other  chil- 
dren In  such  school  district;". 


•The  provision  beginning  "but  an  excep- 
tion" was  held  Invalid  and  severable  In 
Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Hospital  (C-A.  4, 
No.  8908)  decided  November  1,  1963. 


Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  as  I 

lave  already   noted,  the  separate-but- 

fequal  provision  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act 

Las    involved   in    litigation    before    the 

rourt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 

nd  that  court  held  that  the  provision 

^as    unconstitutional.     The    court    en- 

oined  hospitals  involved  upon  excluding 

legro  patients  and  doctors.    There  has 

Iso  been  litigation  involving  Public  Law 

„15.    There,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 

jnfth    Circuit    dismissed    suits    by    the 

United  States  to  enjoin  pupil  segregation 

at  schools  which  received  Public  Law  815 

funds   United  States  v.  Madison  County 

Board  of  Education,  326  F.  2d  237. 

Enactment  of  tiUe  VI  would  eliminate 
that  kind  of  confusion  and  override  all 
such  separate-but-equal  provisions  for 
the  future  regardless  of  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  pending  litigation. 
I  It  is.  of  course,  by  no  means  true  that 
!in  all  instances  payments  to  segregated 
linstitutions  are  required  by  positive  com- 
imand  of  present  law. 

Actually— and  I  want  this  to  be  well 
understood— in  many  respects  title  VI 
I  would  merely  clarify  and  support  author- 
iity    which    now    exists.     For   example. 
'President     Kennedy     issued     Executive 
lOrder  No.  11063 — November  20. 1962,  F.R. 
ill527 — which  requires  the   appropriate 
{agencies  to  "take  aU  action  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  prevent  discrimina- 
:  tion  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin"  in  the  sale,  lease,  rental 
disposition,  use  or  occupancy  of  housing 
which  is  provided  in  whole  or  in  part 
I  with  the  aid  of  Federal  grants,  loans, 
I  contributions,  guarantees,  or  insurance. 
j     Similarly  racial  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment  on  construction  in  the  pro- 
grams supported  by  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  prohibited  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11114— June  25.  1963.  28  F.R.  6485. 

Individual  agencies  have  also  taken 
action  to  preclude  racial  discrimination 
in  connection  with  assistance  programs 
administered  by  them.  For  example,  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prohibit  schools  or  other  institu- 
tions receiving  donated  agricultural  com- 
modities from  discriminating  against 
any  person  receiving  food  because  of  his 
race,  creed,  or  color— 6  CFR.  section 
503.8  (a)  and  (b). 

Mr.  President,  title  VI  would  serve  to 
provide  express  statutory  approval  for 
this  kind  of  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  executive  officers, 
from  the  President  on  down,  are  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution.  They  must 
see  to  it  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. Certainly  such  officers  must  not 
engage  in  any  conduct  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  many  instances,  existing  Federal 
programs  have  been  interpreted  by  the 
agencies  administering  those  programs 
to  preclude  discrimination.  While  the 
executive  branch  is  beUeved  in  most 
cases  to  have  adequate  authority  to  pre- 
clude discrimination  or  segregation  by 


recipients  of  Federal  assistance,  enact- 
ment of  title  VI  would  clarify  and  con- 
nrm  that  authority.  It  would  require 
agencies  to  act  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination, rather  than  to  leave  the 
matter,  as  now.  to  individual  agency  dis- 
cretion. It  would  give  the  nondiscruni- 
nation  poUcy  express  statutory  sanction, 
and  thus  would  tend  to  insure  that  the 
policy  would  be  continued  in  future  years 
as  a  permanent  part  of  our  national  pol- 

icy 

Another  advantage  of  enactment  of 
title  VI  would  be  to  remove  from  the 
area  of  legislative  debate  the  question 
of  nondiscrimination  every  time  a  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  is  under  consid- 
eration by  Congress.  Repeatedly,  in  re- 
cent years,  nondiscrimination  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed  in  Congress 
to  bills  providing  for.  or  extending,  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education,  housing, 
and  other  matters.  Such  amendments 
have  often  been  opposed  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  favored  the  prin- 
ciple of  nondiscrimination,  but  feared 
that  to  raise  the  issue  of  discrimination 
in  the  particular  legislative  context 
might  well  result  in  the  defeat  of  the 
particular  bill. 

Title  VI  enables  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  overall  issue  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation separately  from  the  issue  of  de- 
sirabiUty  of  any  particular  Federal  as- 
sistance program.  The  enactment  of 
this  title  would  avoid  for  the  future  the 
occasion  for  legislative  dilemmas  of  the 
type  described  above.  It  would  also 
avoid  any  basis  for  argument  that  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  adopt  such  non- 
discrimination amendments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  particular  program  im- 
plied congressional  approval  of  racial 
discrimination  in  that  program. 

Speaking  of  congressional  debate,  I 
should  now  like  to  consider  a  number  of 
objections  which  have  been  offered  to 

title  VI. 

In  the  House,  a  concerted  attack  was 
made  on  title  VI  as  "punitive"  or  "vin- 
dictive." These  charges  are  undeserved. 
These  characterizations  appear  to  result 
from  the  belief  that  title  VI  is  intended 
to  deny  the  South  the  benefit  of  social- 
welfare  programs— that  it  would  punish 
entire  States  for  any  act  of  discrimina- 
tion committed  within  them.  This 
argument  merely  befogs  the  issues.  It 
ignores  both  the  purpose  of  title  VI  and 
all  of  the  limitations  that  have  care- 
fully been  written  into  its  language. 

As  is  clear,  the  purpose  of  title  VI  is 
to  make  sure  that  funds  of  the  United 
States  are  not  used  to  support  racial 
discrimination.  In  many  instances,  the 
practices  of  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion, which  title  VI  seeks  to  end,  are  un- 
constitutional. 

This  is  clearly  so  wherever  Federal 
funds  go  to  a  State  agency  which  en- 
gages in  racial  discrimination.  It  may 
also  be  so  where  Federal  funds  go  to 
support  private,  segregated  institutions, 
as  the  decision  in  the  Simkins  case 
teaches.  In  all  cases,  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  national  policy 
and  to  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Thus,  title  VI 
is  simply  designed  to  insure  that  Federal 
funds  are  spent  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  our  public  policy. 
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Speaking  of  private  institutions,  the 
original  draft  of  title  VI  referred  to  re- 
ligious discrimination.  Since  there  is 
no  history  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  religion  in  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral aid  programs,  the  reference  was 
eliminated — and  wisely  so,  I  believe. 

Moreover,  as  cannot  be  too  often  em- 
phasized, the  purpose  of  title  VI  is  not 
to  cut  off  funds,  but  to  end  racial  discrim- 
ination. This  requirement  is  reflected 
throughout  the  act.  It  is  reflected  in 
section  602.  which  provides  that  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  must  be  "consistent  with  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  financial  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  is  taken." 
As  a  general  rule,  cutoff  of  funds  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
the  Federal  assistance  statutes  if  other 
effective  means  of  ending  discrimination 
are  available. 

Section  602,  by  authorizing  the  agency 
to  achieve  compliance  "by  any  other 
means  authorized  by  law."  encourages 
agencies  to  find  ways  to  end  discrimina- 
tion without  refusing  or  terminating  as- 
sistance. These  careful  safeguards  cer- 
tainly demonstrate  that  the  proposed 
statute  is  not  intended  to  be  vindictive  or 
punitive. 

Nor  does  title  VI  vest  any  broad  au- 
thority to  cut  off  all  Federal  aid  to  a 
State  just  because  there  are  instances 
of  discrimination  within  that  State. 
Any  nondiscrimination  requirement  an 
agency  adopts  must  be  supportable  as 
tending  to  end  racial  discrimination  with 
respect  to  the  particular  program  or  ac- 
tivity to  which  it  applies.  Funds  can  be 
cut  off  only  on  an  express  finding  that 
the  particular  recipient  has  failed  to 
comply  with  that  requirement.  Thus, 
title  VI  does  not  authorize  any  cutoff  or 
limitation  of  highway  funds,  for  example, 
by  reasons  of  school  segregation. 

Nor  does  it  authorize  the  cutoff  or 
other  compliance  action  on  a  statewide 
basis  merely  because  there  is  discrimina- 
tion in  a  particular  program.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  grants  to  impacted 
area  schools,  separate  compliance  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
each  school  district  receiving  a  grant. 

There  is,  finally,  one  additional  fea- 
ture of  title  VI  which  demonstrates  be- 
yond doubt  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
vindictive  or  punitive.  I  am  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  authority  contained  in 
the  title  to  cut  off  funds  is  hedged  about 
with  a  number  of  procedural  restrictions 
and  requirements.  These  would  hardly 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  if  the  bill 
were  designed  as  a  punitive  or  vindictive 
measure.  These  restrictions  have  al- 
ready been  briefiy  described  but  let  me 
here  again  summarize  what  must  be  done 
before  funds  can  be  cut  off.  The  fol- 
lowing would  have  to  occur: 

First.  The  agency  must  first  adopt  a 
general  nondiscrimination  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order. 

Second.  The  President  must  give  his 
approval. 

Third.  The  agency  must  seek  to  secure 
compliance  by  voluntary  means. 

Fourth.  A  hearing  must  be  held  before 
any  formal  compliance  action  Is  taken. 


Fifth.  The  agency  may,  and  in  many 
cases  will,  seek  to  secure  compliance  by 
mefiois  not  involving  a  cutoff  of  funds. 

Sixth.  If  the  agency  determines  that  a 
refusal  or  termination  of  funds  is  appro- 
priate. It  must  make  an  express  finding 
that  the  particular  person  from  whom 
funds  are  to  be  cut  off  is  still  discriminat- 
ions. ^,  _,. 

Seventh.  The  agency  must  file  a  writ- 
ten report  with  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee  and  30  days  must 
elapse  before  further  action  can  be 
taken. 

Eighth.  The  aid  recipient  can  obtain 
judicial  review  and  may  apply  for  a  stay 
pending  such  review. 

Let  me  recount  those  eight  safeguards 
to  show  that  action  under  title  VI  is 
neither  precipitous  nor  punitive. 

Certainly,  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
contains  this  multitude  of  protections 
cannot  be  said  to  be  arbitrary,  vindictive, 
or  punitive. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  lodged 
against  title  VI  is  that  it  would  give  to 
the  executive  branch  broad  and  sweep- 
ing powers  that  it  has  not  heretofore 
known.  This  is  totally  Inaccurate. 
Most  Federal  agencies  extending  assist- 
ance now  have  authority  to  refuse  or 
terminate  assistance  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  variety  of  requirements  im- 
posed by  statute  or  by  administrative 
action.  The  difference  is  that  this  ex- 
isting statutory  authority  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  the  procedural  safeguards 
provided  for  in  title  VI. 

For  example,  the  Hill-Burton  Act  pro- 
vides that  an  application  for  a  grant  for 
hospital  construction  must  meet  a  num- 
ber of  requirements,  and  if  the  applica- 
tion fails  to  meet  any  of  them,  the 
Surgeon  General  may  simply  disapprove. 
In  case  of  disapproval,  the  State  agen- 
cy involved  in  hospital  control  is  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  prior  to  final  disap- 
proval ;  the  hospital  applying  for  a  grant 
is  not  (42  U.S.C.  291(h)).  Likewise, 
the  State  agency  can  obtain  judicial  re- 
view (42  U.S.C.  291(j) ) . 

After  a  grant-in-aid  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  has  been  approved,  the  Sur- 
geon General  may  terminate  payments 
if  he  makes  any  one  of  a  number  of  find- 
ings Again,  the  State  has  a  right  to  ju- 
dicial review  (42  U.S.C.  291(j) ). 

How  would  title  VI  affect  this  pro- 
cedure? It  would,  of  course,  have  the 
effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  substantive  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  payments  for 
separate-but-equal  faciUties— a  provi- 
sion which  the  court  of  appeals  has  al- 
ready held  unconstitutional.  Thus, 
there  would  be  no  new  authority  to  re- 
fuse a  grant  or  terminate  payments 
thereunder.  But  title  VI  would  first  af- 
ford the  hospital,  in  addition  to  the 
State,  a  hearing  in  connection  with  a  re- 
fusal or  termination  of  a  grant  and  ju- 
dicial review  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  be  avail- 
able; second,  require  a  report  of  any  such 
refusal  or  termination  to  be  made  to  Con- 
gress; third,  require  efforts  to  achieve 
voluntary  compliance;  and  fourth,  re- 
quire Presidential  approval  of  the  Sur- 
geon General's  regulations  relating  to 
nondiscrimination. 


There  are  numerous  other  Federal 
statutes  that  are  similar  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  This  is 
true,  for  example,  of  the  School  Con- 
struction Actr— Public  Law  81&— and  the 
Library  Services  Act  of  195%  (20  U.S.C. 

351). 

In  most  statutes  of  this  type,  consider- 
able discretion  is  lodged  in  the  admin- 
istrator. When  title  VI  Is  compared  with 
these  enactments,  it  is  evident  that  the 
kind  and  degree  of  discretion  granted 
here  is  far  narrower  and  more  carefully 
limited  by  procedural  safeguards  than 
that  which  Congress  has  frequently  pro- 
vided in  other  Federal  assistance  stat- 
utcs 

There  Is  another  objection  to  title  VI 
which  has  been  advanced  which  is  de- 
signed to  foster  public  fear.  It  Is  alleged 
that  title  VI  will  interfere  with  private 
business.  But  title  VI  is  not  intended  to 
regulate  business.  It  is  merely  an  exer- 
cise of  an  unquestioned  power  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  giving  something  away.  Clearly, 
it  should  be  able  to  fix  the  conditions 
under  which  money  and  goods  are  dis- 
tributed. In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  confirmed  this  power  In  the  case  of 
Oklahoma  v.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
330  U  S.  127, 143  (1947) ,  where  the  Court 
said  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
"fix  the  terms  on  which— Federal 
funds— shall  be  disbursed." 

No  one  is  required  to  accept  Federal 
assistance  or  Federal  funds.  If  anyone 
does  so  voluntarily  he  must  take  it  on  the 
conditions  on  which  it  is  offered.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  claim  that  it  is  arbi- 
trary for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
sist that  its  funds  not  be  put  to  a  use 
which  is  unconstitutional  or  contrary  to 

public  policy.  .  ,    „ 

A  California  court  put  it  graphically 
but  accurately  when  it  said : 

When  one  dips  one's  hands  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  a  little  democracy  clings  to  what- 
ever Is  withdrawn,  Ming  v.  Morgan.  3  R.R.LJI. 
693.  Superior  Court,  Sacramento  1958. 

The  basic  fairness  of  title  VI  is  so  clear 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  should  create  any  opposition.  When 
new  Federal  programs  are  devised  or 
when  Congress  is  concerned  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds,  there  is  al- 
ways a  clamor  to  insure  that  no  funds  be 
expended  unless  adequate  safeguards  are 
adopted  to  prevent  their  improper  use. 
Certainly,  if — to  use  again  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  as  an  example— the  Surgeon 
General  can  say  that  he  wiU  not  au- 
thorize money  for  a  particular  hospital 
unless  that  hospital  has  a  particular  type 
of  lavatory  facility  or  a  particular  type  ol 
kitchen,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  private 
rights  are  being  infringed  if  the  hospital 
is  also  that  it  must  serve  all  of  the  people 
in  the  community  without  regard  to  the 
color  of  the  skin.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  should  be  at  least  as  concerned 
with  the  latter  as  with  the  former. 

The  principles  of  our  Government  are 
an  example  for  the  entire  world.  This 
country  knows  no  castes  and  no  classes. 
The  tenet  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  all  men  are  created  equal 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  constituUonai 
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directive  that  all  are  entitled  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

With  each  passing  year,  our  practices 
approach  more  clearly  our  ideals. 

Private  prejudices,  to  be  sure,  cannot 
be  eliminated  overnight.  However,  there 
is  one  area  where  no  room  at  all  exists 
for  private  prejudices.  That  is  the  area 
of  governmental  conduct.  As  the  first 
Mr  Just-ce  Harlan  said  in  his  prophetic 
dissenting  opinion  in  Plessy  v.  Fergus'^, 
163  U.S.  537.  559: 

Our  Constitution  Is  colorblind. 

So I  say  to  Senators— must  be  our 

Government. 

The  enactment  of  title  VI  will  insure 
for  all  time  that  the  financial  resources 
of  this  Government  will  play  no  part  in 
subsidizing  racial  discrimination.  That 
part  of  the  bUl  is  right  legally:  it  is  right 
constitutionaUy :  and  it  is  right  morally. 

Title  VI  is  right— yet  it  is  restrained— 
almost  reluctant  to  use  its  powers— not 
vindictive  but  seeking  voluntary  com- 
pliance for  the  common  good  of  all  our 

people.  ,    ^ 

Title  VI  closes  the  gap  between  our 
purposes  as  a  democracy  and  our  preju- 
dces  as  individuals.  The  cuts  of  preju- 
dice need  healing.  The  costs  of  preju- 
dice need  understanding.  We  caimot 
have  hostility  between  two  great  parts 
of  our  people  without  tragic  loss  in  our 
human  values— without  deep  damage  to 
our  national  decency  and  dignity— with- 
out threat  to  our  manifest  destiny  in  a 
world  we  have  to  accept  for  what  it  is— 
a  world  whch  has  to  accept  us  for  what 
we  are  or  aim  to  be. 

Title  VI  offers  a  place  for  the  meet- 
ing of  our  minds  as  to  Federal  money. 
It  can  recognize  no  prejudice.  It  affords 
a  place  for  the  meeting  of  our  hearts, 
as  prejudice  must  yield  to  our  common 
purposes,  our  common  progress,  and  the 
common  perfection  of  these  United 
States. 

Our  conscience  as  a  nation — our  con- 
sciousness that  the  world  is  looking  at 
our  deeds  as  well  as  listening  to  our 
words — our  commonsense  as  neighbors 
in  a  democracy  that  deserves  to  sur- 
vive  all  these  commend  title  VI   and 

command  us  to  enact  it  as  a  vital  part 
of  a  real  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  HART.     Mi".  President.  wUl   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  would  hope  that  every 
American  concerned  about  the  charges 
that  are  made  with  respect  to  tha  reach 
and  scope  of  the  pending  bill  would  care- 
fully read  the  brilliant  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  would  go 
out  on  a  limb  which  is  not  very  long  and 
which  is  pretty  solid.  There  are  few 
Americans  who  in  broad  daylight  would 
argue  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  subsidize  discrimination.  That 
is  what  title  VI  is  all  about.  No  Senator 
could  have  put  the  case  more  eloquently 
and  persuasively  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  That  is  my  reac- 
tion to  a  wonderful  speech. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  tJiank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 
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I  Mr.  BOOCJS.  I  wish  to  make  only  a 
Hrief  comment.  I  always  enjoy  listen- 
ihg  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
fl-om  Rhode  Island,  but  I  have  especially 
Appreciated  the  opportunity  to  listen  to 
his  address  on  title  VI  of  the  pending 
legislation.  It  is  an  outstandingly  able 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  title  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  I  thank  him  for  It. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Irom  Delaware. 

Mr.   PELL.    Mr.   President,    will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   PASTORE.    I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.     I  rise  to  congratulate  my 
!  senior  colleague  on  his  eloquent  and  ex- 
cellent speech,  and  also  to  ask  him  one 
luestion  in  connection  with  it. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  philosophy  of 
;itle  VI  is  already  in  the  law?  The  au- 
thority is  permissive.  Title  VI  would 
■nerely  extend  it.  but  would  not  bring  in 
1  new  concept.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  a  brilliant 
presentation  of  title  VI.  I  believe  the 
i  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
ihas  done  a  great  public  service  to  the 
i  Senate  and  the  country. 
!  I  deem  it  a  decided  privilege  to  be  able 
I  to  follow  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
in  further  explanation  of  title  VI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  HART,  and  Mr. 
STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Does   the    Senator   from   Connecticut 

yield?  .   , 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  my  inten- 
tion was  to  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on 
condition  that  he  would  be  recognized  at 
the  conclusion  thereof. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  right  to  the 

floor.  ,    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  119  Leg.] 


Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Musk'e 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Pell 

Proxmlre 

Riblcofl 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Stennls 


April  7 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

B^all 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewfter 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Car"iSon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 


Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Pong 

Gore 

Hart 


Johnston 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Keating 
Kennedy 
Kuchel 
Lausch? 
Long.  Mo. 
Magnuson 


Hickenlooper  Manpfleld 

Holland  McOovern 

Hruska  Mclntyre 

Humphrey  McNamara 

Inouye  Mechem 

Jackson  Metcalf 

Javlts  Miller 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  .  ,  i, 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  provisions  of  this  civil  rights  bill, 
none  rests  on  so  simple  and  so  sound  a 
principle  as  does  title  VI.  That  Pr  nciPle 
is  taxpayers'  money,  which  is  collected 
without  discrimination,  shall  be  spent 
without  discrimination. 

This  principle  requires  no  argument. 
It  is  based  on  simple  justice.  It  is  based 
on  ordinary  decency.  It  is  consistent 
with,  if  not  required  by  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. ,.      . 

In  fact,  the  principle  of  nondiscrimma- 
tion  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  is  so  un- 
deniably sound  that  to  my  knowledge 
there  has  not  been  one  word  said  in  op- 
position to  this  principle  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill.     Some  opponents  of 
this  bill  have   frankly  expressed  their 
view  in  discussing  other  titles  of  the  bill, 
that  there  is  a  question  In  their  minds  as 
to  whether  Negroes  should  have  the  nght 
to  go  to  public  schools  on  the  same  basis 
as  whites,  or  whether  Negroes  should 
have  the  right  to  enter  places  of  public 
accomm.odatlon  on   the  same  basis  as 
whites  or  even  whether  Negroes  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  same  basis 
as  whites.   But  however  ill-founded  those 
views  may  be— and  I  deeply  believe  they 
are  wrong  as  a  matter  of  law  and  of 
morality— I  have  heard  no  opponent  ex- 
press the  slightest  doubt  as  to  whether 
Negroes  should  participate  in  the  bene- 
fi*:s  of  federally  aided  programs  on  the 
same  basis  as  whites.    If  such  a  point  of 
view  exists.  I  would  like  to  hear  it  ex- 
pressed.   I  would  be  glad  to  yield  at  this 
point  to  any  opponent  of  this  bill  who 
cares  to  contend  that  discrimination  in 
federally  aided  programs  is  justified.    I 
have  heard  no  such  argument  nor  do  I 
expect  to,  for  this  is  a  principle  on  which 
100  Senators  and  indeed  every  American 
can  and  do  readily  agree. 

So  unlike  other  titles  in  this  bill,  title 
v:  seeks  to  protect  a  right  that  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  being  entitled  to 
protection.  The  only  issue  is  whether 
there  is  a  need  to  protect  the  right  and 
whether  the  remedies  of  title  VI  are  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate. 

The  need  can  be  demonstrated  con- 
clusively.   The  fact  is  that  discrimina- 
tion does  exist  in  federally  aided  pro- 
grams.   This  result  has  been  permitted, 
and  until  recently  required,  by  Federal 
statutes  such  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for 
hospital  construction,   the  Morrill  Act 
for  land-grant  colleges,  and  Public  Law 
874  for  construction  of  schools  in  feder- 
ally impacted  areas.    In  fiscal  year  1962 
more  than  $13  million  of  Federal  funds 
was  spent  to  build  and  operate  impacted 
area  schools  in  3  States  that  have  100- 
percent    school    segregation.      Millions 
more  have  gone  to  school  districts  in 
other  States  that  are  completely  segre- 
gated.   Since  1946,  $32  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  was  used  to  build  76  medical 
facilities  that  admit  no  Negroes.    Racial 
discrimination  has  occurred  in  programs 
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administered  by  the  Labor  Department, 
by  the  Agriculture  Department,  and  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

These  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  So 
again,  as  with  the  basic  principle  in- 
volved, we  find  no  serious  denial  of  the 
fact  that  the  right  to  participate  in  fed- 
erally aided  programs  without  discrimi- 
nation is  not  now  adequately  protected. 
We  come  then  to  the  crux  of  the  dis- 
pute— how  this  right  should  be  protected. 
And  even  this  issue  becomes  clear  upon 
the  most  elementary  analysis.  If  Fed- 
eral fvmds  are  to  be  dispensed  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  the  only  possible 
remedies  must  fall  into  one  of  two  cate- 
gories: First,  action  to  end  discrimina- 
tion; or  second,  action  to  end  the  pay- 
ment of  funds.  Obviously  action  to  end 
discrimination  is  preferable  since  that 
reaches  the  objective  of  extending  the 
funds  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  But 
if  the  discrimination  persists  and  cannot 
be  effectively  terminated,  how  else  can 
the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  be 
vindicated  except  by  nonpayment  of 
funds? 

Title  VI  follows  this  twofold  approach. 
It  places  primary  emphasis  on  ending 
discriminations.  It  provides  withholding 
of  funds  as  a  last  resort. 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  the  development 
of  this  title  and  Its  detailed  operation. 
The  need  to  end  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally aided  programs  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized.   Efforts  to  reach  this  goal  have 
been  initiated  in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.    In  my  own  experi- 
ence in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  this  was  one  of  the 
first  problems  to  which  I  turned  my  at- 
tention as  Secretary.     I  examined  all 
of  the  programs  within  my  jurisdiction 
to  see  whether  discriminations  were  oc- 
curring and  what  could  be  done  to  elimi- 
nate them.    In  some  instances  I  found  I 
had  authority  to  act  and  did  so.    For 
example,  I  ruled  that  summer  teacher 
training  institutes  financed  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  would 
not  be  located  at  any  college  or  univer- 
sity that  declined  to  operate  such  insti- 
tutes   without    discrimination.      I    also 
ruled  that  segregated  education  was  not 
"suitable"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
impacted  area  statutes  and  that  HEW 
would  no  longer  finance  the  segregated 
education  of  children  of  parents  living 
on  military  bases,  but  instead  would  pro- 
vide desegregated,  on-base  educational 
facilities. 

With  other  programs,  however,  I  found 
my  authority  to  act  was  questionable, 
and  in  some  instances  I  was  limited  by 
the  explicit  wording  of  congressional  en- 
actments. It  became  clear  to  me  that 
administrative  action  alone  could  not 
solve  the  entire  problem.  Judicial  action 
could  be  helpful  and  I  sought  to  secure 
this  help.  HEW  worked  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  support  litiga- 
tion to  declare  unconstitutional  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  provision  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act  and  to  Initiate  suits  to  desegre- 
gate impacted  area  schools  attended  by 
off-base  children.  The  Hill-Burton  suit 
resulted  in  a  clear  ruling  calling  for  an 
end  to  discrimination  in  this  program. 
Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hos- 


pital, 323  P.  2d  959,  certiorari  denied, 
March  2.  1964.  The  impacted  area 
schools  litigation  is  still  pending  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, although  a  favorable  ruling  has  been 
made  by  a  district  court  in  the  fourth 
circuit. 

But  it  was  readily  apparent  that  be- 
yond these  steps  there  was  a  cleeur  need 
for  legislative  action  and  I  urged  such 
action  in  testimony  before  Congress  2 
years  ago.  Many  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen also  have  been  insistent  in  their 
demands  for  legislation.  Some  proposals 
have  taken  the  form  of  amendments  to 
specific  bills  authorizing  new  programs 
or  to  appropriation  bills  continuing  ex- 
isting programs.  These  amendments 
have  been  rejected  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  the  ending  of  discrimination 
in  federally  aided  programs  should  be 
accomplished  by  across-the-board  legis- 
lation. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's civil  rights  bill  last  year,  the 
opportunity  was  at  hand  to  accomplish 
this  long-sought  objective.  As  initially 
proposed,  title  VI  was  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  problem.  The  first  version  of 
it  simply  overrode  statutory  requirements 
of  discrimination,  but  left  administrators 
with  neither  the  requirement  to  end  dis- 
criminations nor  the  procedural  safe- 
guards that  should  surround  any  action 
they  might  take. 

Shortly  after  the  original  bill  was  in- 
troduced, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  each  introduced  our  own 
Emiendments  to  remedy  these  shortcom- 
ings in  title  VI.     Theresifter  we  com- 
bined our  proposals  into  a  substitute  for 
title  VI  which  we  introduced  on  August 
20 — Congressional  Record,  volume  109, 
part  11,  page  15375.    The  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  administrators  of  Federal  programs 
were  under  an  obligation  to  take  action 
to  end  discrimination  in  the  programs 
under  their  jurisdiction.    We  wanted  to 
be  sure  they  had  a  choice  of  remedies, 
with  cutoff  of  funds  to  be  used  only  as  a 
last  resort.    Finally,  we  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  proper  procedures,  including  judicial 
review,  were  followed.   On  August  23,  the 
Attorney  General,  appearing  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  presented 
a  revision  of  title  VI,  that  greatly  im- 
proved the  original  administration  pro- 
posal along  the  lines  recommended  by 
Senator  Keating  and  myself.    That  re- 
vised title,  with  several  helpful  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  become  title  VI  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  ref- 
erence to  the  work  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
I  have  done  with  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar title  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  distinctly 
helpful  part  of  legislative  history  to 
clarify  the  background  of  the  present 
title  VI. 

First,  I  express  my  thanks  for  the  very 
great  and  fine  work  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  done  in  this  field. 
As  he  knows,  nondiscrimination  in  the 


distribution  of  Federal  funds  has  been 
a  subject  of  interest  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  since  the  days  when 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. During  that  time  we  had  many 
conferences  on  this  subject.  Since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate.  Senator  Ribicofe  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  principle  that  Federal 
money  should  be  fairly  distributed  when 
the  tax  collector  comes  along  and  takes 
money  from  the  pocket  or  the  pay  en- 
velope of  everyone.  He  does  not  ask  a 
person's  religion  or  race.  He  collects 
from  everybody.  But  when  he  turns 
those  funds  over  to  an  institution  or  a 
federally  aided  facility  which  denies  its 
benefits  to  some  of  our  citizens,  that  is 
immoral  and  illegal. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
well  said.  I,  like  him,  have  heard  no 
Senator  say  that  steps  should  not  be 
taken  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing  from 
happening.  Differences  may  arise  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken,  but  the  situ- 
ation demands  immediate  attention. 

As  Senator  Ribicoff  has  pointed  out, 
both  he  and  I  felt  that  the  original  title 
VI  proposal  was  objectionable  in  that  It 
emphasized  the  cutting  off  of  Federal 
funds  rather  than  the  ending  of  dis- 
crimination. We  favored  a  provision 
allowing  the  administrator  to  institute 
a  civil  action  to  eliminate  the  discrimi- 
nation, and  we  favored  judicial  review 
of  the  determination  to  withhold  Fed- 
eral f  imds. 

Parenthetically,  while  we  favored  the 
inclusion  of  the  right  to  sue  on  the  part 
of  the  agency,  the  State,  or  the  facility 
which  was  deprived  of  Federal  funds,  we 
also  favored  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
granting  the  right  to  sue  to  the  person 
suffering  from  discrimination.  This 
was  not  included  in  the  bill.  However, 
both  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
I  are  grateful  that  our  other  suggestions 
were  adopted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  worked  with  diligence  on 
this  problem.  He  is  experienced  both  as 
an  administrator  and  as  a  Senator.  I 
am  proud  to  have  worked  with  him 
in  the  formulation  of  this  provision, 
which  has  now  become  title  VI.  I  am 
privileged  to  stand  with  him  in  support 
of  it  today.  , 

If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
permit  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  for  approximately  2  minutes 
at  this  point  on  another  phase  of  civil 
rights,  to  be  printed  after  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  sdeld.  provided  I  do 

not  lose  the  fioor.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DECISION    IN    BARNITT   CASE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  mi  re- 
viewing yesterday's  Record  this  morning. 
I  was  mildly  amused  by  the  excoriating 
criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  its 
5-to-4  decision  that  former  Gov.  Ross 
Bamett  is  not  necessarily  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury  on  criminal  contempt  charges. 

Those  who  stood  with  the  dissenters 
yesterday,  in  the  past  have  not  hesitated 
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to  blast  away  at  the  Court  for  alleged 
deviations  from  judicial  precedent  of 
long  standing.  Yet  when  the  Court,  as 
in  the  Bamett  case,  refuses  to  stray  from 
a  long  line  of  cases  excepting  criminal 
contempt  cases  from  the  operation  of 
the  constitutional  right  to  jury  trial,  the 
proponents  of  a  rigid  rule  of  stare 
decisis— the  rule  that  precedents  should 
be  followed  without  deviation — sing  a 
different  tune. 

It  is  also  not  without  irony  that  those 
who  now  embrace  with  such  warmth  a 
four-man  minority  view  of  what  the 
Constitution  requires,  have  not  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  past  for  enthusiasti- 
cally receiving  unanimous  opinions  of  the 
Court  in  which  these  same  dissenters 
have  joined  in  other  cases  including  the 
school  desegregation  decision. 

Finally,  it  is  ironical  that  those  who 
now  endorse  former  Governor  Bamett's 
arguments  find  themselves  in  the  same 
legal  camp  as  the  four  Justices  of  the 
Court  most  often  singled  out  for  attack 
by  the  Court's  most  severe  critics. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  the  adage  that 
law.  like  politics,  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows, and  that,  as  every  first-year  law 
student  knows,  the  definition  of  a 
thoughtful,  well-reasoned  dissenting 
opinion  is  one  with  which  the  speaker 
finds  himself  in  agreement. 

Obviously  the  Court  was  faced  with  a 
difficult  decision  in  this  case.  More  im- 
portant in  some  ways  than  its  holding 
on  the  merits  is  the  demonstration  we 
now  have  of  the  impartiality,  integrity, 
and  dedication  of  all  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court — those  in  the  majority 
as  well  as  the  dissenters — in  their  efforts 
to  uphold  a  rule  of  law  for  all  Americans. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  in  allowing  me  to 
intervene  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  to  me.  provided  all  the  usual  guar- 
antees and  protections  are  given  in  that 
connection?  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  President. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 
Mr.    KUCHEL.     I    congratulate    the 
Senator    from    Connecticut.     As    I    sat 
here  listening  to  him.  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  old  American  colonial  axiom, 
"taxation     without     representation     is 
tsrrarmy."    is    an    additional    argument 
which  might  be  used  in  behalf  of  the 
completely  valid  position  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  takes  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  it  is  equally  tyranny,  is  It  not,  to 
extract  tax  moneys  from  all  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  to  deny  the  benefits  of 
those  tax  dollars  to  some  of  our  fellow 
citizens? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct. 
One  distinguishing  and  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Senator  from  California 
Is  that  his  fertile  mind,  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  his  wide  knowledge  enable 
him  to  go  to  the  heart  of  matters  in 
such  a  way  that  all  can  understand 
them.  So  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  very  much. 


iMr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
pi*ovislons  of  title  VI  are  concise  and 
straightforward.  Section  601  would  es- 
tJlblish  the  basic  principle  that  no  per- 
sdn  is  to  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cs^use  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance,  nor  may  any 
psrson  for  such  reason  be  excluded  from 
participation  or  denied  the  benefits  of 
such  program  or  activity.  This  principle 
wbuld  be  established  notwithstanding 
any  inconsistent  provision  of  any  other 
Isiw,  such  as  the  separate-but-equal  pro- 
visions of  the  HiU-Burton  Act  or  the 
Morrill  Act. 

I  Section  602  then  would  establish  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  executive 
agencies  in  implementing  the  nondis- 
crimination requirement  of  section  601. 
The  first  rule  of  this  procedure  is  that 
efech  department  or  agency  that  is  em- 
powered to  extend  financial  assistance 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract — ex- 
cept contracts  of  insurance  or  guaran- 
tee—would  be  under  a  mandatory  obliga- 
tion to  take  action  to  make  sure  the  non- 
discrimination requirement  of  section 
aoi  was  being  observed.  The  general 
{procedure  to  be  used  in  implementing  the 
nondiscrimination  requirement  is  then 
spelled  out — and  this  is  important : 

First.  The  agency  would  adopt  a  non- 
4iscrimination  requirement  by  rule,  reg- 
lilation,  or  order  of  general  applicabil- 
ity. 
Second.  Such  rule,  regulation,  or  order 

^ust  be  approved  by  the  President. 
Third.  If  discrimination  occurred,  the 

},gency  must  advise  the  appropriate  per- 
ons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with  the 
nondiscrimmation  requirement. 
I  Fourth.  The  agency  must  then  deter- 
mine that  compliance  could  be  secured 
jy  voluntary  means. 

Fifth.  If  enforcement  action  was  nec- 
i>ssary.  the  agency  must  then  afford  the 

iecipients  a  hearing  appropriate  to  the 
ype  of  enforcement  action  that  may  be 
lecessary.  For  example,  the  hearing 
breliminary  to  any  withholding  of  funds 
Would  have  to  be  more  extensive  than 
the  hearing  that  preceded  court  action 
In  which  factfinding  would  occur  de  novo 
under  judicial  supervision. 

Sixth.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  hearing, 
enforcement  action  was  warranted,  the 
agency  then  would  make  its  choice  of 
appropriate  remedies,  bearing  in  mind 
the  requirement  of  section  602  that  all 
action  to  implement  section  601  "shall 
be  consistent  with  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing  the 
financial  assistance." 

The  remedies  provided  by  section  602 
are  withholding  of  assistance  and  any 
other  means  authorized  by  law.  In  gen- 
eral, the  consistent-with-the-objectives 
requirement  would  make  withhold- 
ing of  funds  a  last  resort,  to  be  used 
only  when  other  means  authorized  by 
law  were  unavailable  or  ineffective. 

To  make  that  clear:  The  withholding 
I  of  funds  would  be  the  last  step  to  be 
taken  only  after  the  administrator  or  the 
agency  had  used  every  other  possible 
means  to  persuade  or  to  influence  the 
i  person  or  the  agency  offending  to  stop 
the  discrimination. 

Seventh.    Looking  first  to  the  "other 
means  authorized  by  law,"  the  agency 


could,   for  example,   ask   the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  a  lawsuit  under  title 
IV,  if  the  recipient  were  a  school  district 
or  public  college;  or  the  agency  could  use 
any  of  the  remedies  available  to  it  by 
virtue  of  its  own  "rule,  regulation,  or  or- 
der of  general  applicability."    For  exam- 
ple, the  most  effective  way  for  an  agency 
to  proceed  would  often  be  to  adopt  a  rule 
that   made    the   nondiscrimination    re- 
quirement part  of  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  recipient.    Then 
violation  of  such  a  requirement  would 
normally  give  the  agency  the  right  to 
bring  a  lawsuit  to  enforce  its  own  con- 
tract; or.  in  the  absence  of  a  technical 
contract,  the  agency  would  have  author- 
ity to  sue  to  enforce  compliance  with  its 
own  regulations.    All  of  these  remedies 
have  the  obvious  advantage  of  seeking  to 
end  the  discrimination,  rather  than  to 
end  the  assistance. 

Eighth.  If  "other  means  authorized  by 
law"  were  unavailable  or  ineffective,  then 
withholding  the  assistance  might  be  nec- 
essary. And.  in  such  event,  the  consist- 
ent-with-the-objectives rule  could  not 
be  used  to  undermine  the  overriding  re- 
quirement of  title  VI  that  some  action 
must  be  taken  to  implement  the  non- 
discrimination principle.  The  withhold- 
ing could  take  the  form  of  a  termination 
of  existing  assistance  or  a  refusal  to  grant 
or  continue  additional  assistance. 

The  procedure  for  carrying  out  the 
fund  cutoff  remedy  would  be  as  follows: 
The  cutoff  must  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  in  which  there  was 
discrimination. 

Only  the  recipient  who  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirement could  be  denied  the  assistance. 
There  must  be  an  express  finding  that 
such  recipient  had  failed  to  comply  with 
the  nondiscrimination  requirement. 

The  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
involved  must  file  a  full  written  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
explaining  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  the  proposed  action. 

Thirty  days  must  elapse  after  the  filing 
of  such  report  before  the  cutoff  of  funds 
could  occur. 

The  recipient  could  obtain  judicial  re- 
view of  the  agency's  action  under  section 
10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
which  includes  authority  for  a  stay, 
pending  review. 

Ninth.  Finally,  section  603  makes 
clear,  in  addition  to  the  specific  judicial 
review  of  any  fund  cutoff  action,  that  all 
other  agency  action  taken  imder  section 
602  would  be  subject  to  the  same  type  of 
judicial  review  provided  by  law  for  sim- 
ilar action  taken  on  other  grounds. 

That  is  the  procedure  of  title  VI.  It  is 
fair  and  reasonable.  It  authorizes  no 
action  beyond  that  needed  to  secure  a 
right  that  all  agree  should  be  secured— 
the  right  to  nondiscrimination  in  fed- 
erally aided  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  right  could 
be  secured  with  anything  less  than  what 
would  be  authorized  by  title  VI. 

The  procedure  would  extend  far  more 
safeguards  to  the  recipients  of  Federal 
assistance  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  instance  where  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  Federal  agencies  to 
withhold  assistance  for  failure  to  comply 
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with  Federal  requirements.  For  ex- 
ample, many  statutes  authorize  with- 
holding of  assistance,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  a  hearing.  Others  provide  for 
a  hearing,  but  make  no  provision  for 
judicial  review. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  explain- 
ing what  authority  Congress  has  already 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  the  event  of  racial 
discrimination  by  a  State  agency  dis- 
pensing public  assistance  funds.     If  a 
State  public  welfare  agency  were  to  dis- 
criminate between  Negroes  and  whites 
in  the  payment  of  federally  matched  wel- 
fare funds,  such  action  would  be  out  of 
conformity  with  the  approved  State  plan. 
This  lack  of  conformity  would  empower 
the  Secretary  to  cut  off  fimds  to  that 
State  agency.    He  would  not  then  be  re- 
quired to  observe  many  of  the  procedural 
safeguards  provided  by  title  VI.    And  his 
action  would  not  be  reviewable  in  the 
courts,  as  the  State  of  Arizona  found  out 
when  it  failed  to  make  provision  for  In- 
dians in  its  program  of  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled.    Arizona 
V.    Hobby.   221    F.   2d    498    (1954).      In 
that  case,  Arizona  avoided  loss  of  funds 
by  making  satisfactory  compliance  with 
State  plan  requirements.    But  the  power 
to  withhold  funds  is  there,  and  has  been 
used,  as  Ohio  found  out  in  1938,  when 
for  a  month  it  lost  more  than  $1  million 
in  public  assistance  funds. 

I  cite  these  examples,  not  to  scare  or 
alarm,  but  simply  to  show  that  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  congressional  au- 
thorization for  agencies  to  take  effective 
action,  including  cutoff  of  funds,  to  se- 
cure compliance  with  statutory  stand- 
ards. 

Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  a  rare 
case  when  funds  would  actually  be  cut 
off.  In  most  cases  alternative  remedies, 
principally  lawsuits  to  end  discrimina- 
tion, would  be  the  preferable  and  more 
effective  remedy.  If  a  Negro  child  were 
kept  out  of  a  school  receiving  Federal 
funds,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  get 
the  Negro  child  into  school  than  to  cut 
off  funds  and  impair  the  education  of 
the  white  children. 

Sometimes  those  eligible  for  Federal 
a.ssistance  may  elect  to  reject  such  aid, 
unwilling  to  agree  to  a  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirement.  If  they  choose  that 
course,  the  responsibility  is  theirs.  In 
many  other  instances  I  think  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral funds  will  observe  the  requirement 
of  title  VI  and  voluntarily  abandon  any 
discrimination  in  federally  aided  pro- 
grams. 

But  if  all  else  fails,  if  other  remedies 
are  not  effective  and  those  who  receive 
Federal  funds  persist  in  their  determi- 
nation to  discriminate  in  dispensing 
these  funds,  then  such  recipients  run 
the  real  risk  of  losing  that  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

And  why  not?  The  defense  contractor 
who  fails  to  fulfill  his  contract  with  the 
Goverrmient  is  not  entitled  to  another 
contract.  The  farmer  who  violates  acre- 
age allotments  is  not  entitled  to  support 
payments.  The  small  businessman  in 
violation  of  SBA  regulations  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  small  business  loan.  For  what 
possible  reason  should  the  recipient  of 


Federal  funds  be  entitled  to  discriminate 
with  impunity  in  the  use  of  those  funds 
and  expect  to  continue  doing  so? 

The  fact  is  that  the  case  for  title  VI  is 
so  strong,  its  need  so  clear,  and  its  pro- 
cedure so  fair  that  some  opponents  have 
aimed  their  criticism,  not  at  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  but  at  some  fanciful  no- 
tions that  are  nowhere  contained  in  the 
legislation.  This  type  of  opposition  to 
title  VI  is  a  smokescreen,  which  conceals 
what  the  title  provides  and  how  it  would 
operate. 

Some  of  the  more  glaring  distortions 
that  have  been  advanced  by  such  op- 
ponents are  these: 

First.  Accusation :  Title  VI  would  au- 
thorize the  Goverrmient  to  starve  out 
whole  regions.  Answer:  Title  VI  con- 
tains no  authority  whatsoever  to  with- 
hold any  Federal  assistance  except  from 
the  one  recipient  who  is  responsible  for 
the  discrimination.  For  example,  If  a 
school  district  receiving  impacted  area 
aid  persists  in  discriminating,  only  the 
funds  to  that  one  school  district  would 
be  jeopardized,  not  the  funds  to  the 
county,  or  the  State,  much  less  the 
region. 

Second.  Accusation:  Title  VI  would 
authorize  withholding  all  Federal  funds 
from  a  State.  Answer:  the  remedies  of 
title  VI  are  specificsdly  limited  to  the 
one  program  or  tictivity  in  which  dis- 
crimination occurs.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  discrimination  in  one  fed- 
erally aided  program  justify  taking  any 
action  with  respect  to  any  other  federal- 
ly aided  program. 

Third.  Accusation:  The  regulations 
to  be  issued  to  carry  out  title  VI  could 
be  adopted  by  a  janitor.  Answer:  Title 
VI  specifically  provides  that  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  order  of  general  applicability 
to  implement  the  title  must  be  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Every  rule,  regulation,  and  order  of 
any  agency  must  be  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
approve  regulations  handed  down  by  a 
janitor. 

Fourth.  Accusation:  President  Ken- 
nedy was  opposed  to  title  VI.  Answer: 
This  grossest  distortion  of  all  is  a  shock- 
ing insult  to  the  memory  of  our  late  be- 
loved leader.  President  Kennedy  made 
it  perfectly  clear  what  he  opposed  and 
what  he  favored  in  this  area.  President 
Kennedy  said  he  opposed  "a  general, 
wholesale  cutoff  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, regardless  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  being  spent."  That 
type  of  cutoff  is  in  no  way  authorized  by 
title  VI. 

What  title  VI  does  provide  is  precisely 
what  President  Kennedy  said  he  fa- 
vored : 


I  don't  think  we  should  extend  Federal 
programs  in  a  way  which  encovirages  or 
reaUy  permits  discrimination.  That  Is  very 
clear. 

And  SO  should  it  be  clear  to  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  often-repeated  state- 
ment that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  unalterably  and  unequivo- 


cally made  the  statement  at  a  press  con- 
ference that  he  w£is  opposed  to  such  a 
cutoff  procedure.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
full  text  of  the  question  by  the  reporter 
and  the  full  answer  by  the  President.  I 
was  wondering  if  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut would  agree  with  me  that  it 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  ask  permission  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
question  and  answer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  wlU  you  attempt 
to  cut  off  Federal  aid  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi as  proposed  by  your  Civil  Rights 
Commission? 

The  President.  I  dont  have  the  power  to 
cut  off  the  aid  in  a  general  way  as  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and 
I  would  think  It  would  probably  be  unwise 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  kind  of  power  because  It  co\ild  start  in 
one  State  and  for  one  reason  or  another  It 
might  be  moved  to  another  State  which  was 
not  measuring  up  as  the  President  would 
like  to  see  It  measure  up  In  one  way  or  an- 
other. I  don't  think  that  we  should  extend 
Federal  programs  In  a  way  which  encour- 
ages or  really  permits  discrimination.  That 
is  very  clear.  But  what  was  suggested  was 
something  else  and  that  was  a  general  whole- 
sale cutoff  of  Federal  expenditures,  regard- 
less of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  being 
spent,  as  a  disciplinary  action  on  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  I  think  that  Is  another  ques- 
tion, and  I  couldn't  accept  that  view. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made  a 
very  important  point.  He  and  I  have 
been  contending  throughout  the  past  2 
hours  that  what  President  Kennedy  rec- 
ognized as  undesirable  is  exactly  what 
title  VI  would  not  do.  The  President 
did  not  want  to  come  in  with  a  sword. 
He  did  not  have  in  his  mind  any  idea 
of  revenge. 

It  was  never  his  concept  that  if  there 
were  a  violation  in  one  instance,  all  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  shut  off.  There 
are  and  were  many  who  advocated  such 
action.  But  President  Kennedy  never 
advocated  it.  The  President  recognized 
that  he  did  not  want  funds  to  go  for 
purposes  of  discrimination.  The  Presi- 
dent recognized  that  with  patience  and 
tolerance  we  must  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  end  discrimination.  The 
President  believed  as  we  believed— and 
we  believe  now — that  what  we  must  try 
to  do  is  to  end  discrimination,  to  bring 
people  into  compliance,  and  not  to  pun- 
ish. The  whole  purpose  of  title  VI  is 
exactly  that.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  title  VI  provide  a  blanket  cutoff. 
If  1  school  district  out  of  100  discrim- 
inates, we  certainly  should  not  punish 
99  others. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  out.  If  there  were  discrimination 
In  one  school  district  which  refused  to 
desegregate,  we  certainly  would  not  wish 
to  cut  off  public  assistance  or  cut  off 
road  programs.  Under  title  VI  we  would 
deal  with  each  program  separately  and 
apply  title  VI  only  where  the  discrim- 
ination occurs. 
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That  Is  why  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  made  a  brilliant  presenta- 
tion to  eliminate  the  smokescreen  that 
has  been  buUt  up  as  to  what  title  VI 
would  do.  The  claim  Is  made  that  the 
title  would  be  a  $1  billion  blackjack,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  go 
in  to  wreak  ptmishment  and  revenge  on 
the  Southern  States  and  the  southern 
districts. 

That  is  exactly  what  could  not  be 
done  under  title  VI.  I  hope  that  every 
Senator  will  read  carefully  the  comments 
and  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  and.  in  a  minor 
way.  the  remarks  I  am  making  to  explain 
exactly  what  would  take  place. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  being  very  modest 
about  his  participation  in  the  debate. 
The  Record  should  show  that  there  is 
hardly  any  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  who  is  better  qualified  than  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  the  posi- 
tion  that   he   takes,    particularly   with 
reference  to  title  VI.  in  view  of  his  past 
responsibilities,  not  only  as  Governor  of 
his  State,  where  he  established  a  na- 
tional record  of  fine  administration,  but 
also  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.    He  is  intimately  familiar 
with  the  practices  about  which  he  now 
complains.     I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
more  than  any  other  department,  has 
met  the  situation,  and  has  complained 
about  the  conditions  he  is  trying  so  hard 
to  do  something  about. 

But  I  was  wondering  if  at  this  very 
point  we  had  not  better  consider  the 
whole  context  of  what  the  President  said 
at  that  time,  because  it  was  prophetic. 
Without  knowing  what  the  reporters 
were  going  to  ask  him.  the  President  was 
confronted  with  this  question: 

Mr  Hill.  Mr.  President,  will  you  attempt 
to  cut  off  Federal  aid  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi as  proposed  by  your  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission? 

This  is  what  the  President  said: 
I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off  the  aid 
In  a  general  way — 

That  is  the  point  that  is  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  There  is 
no  power  here  proposed  to  cut  off  aid  in 
a  general  way — 

as  was  proposed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  I  would  think  It  would  probably  be 
unwise — 

That  quotation  has  been  used  by  the 
opposition  to  title  VI— that  the  President 
said  it  was  unwise;  but  this  is  what  he 
said: 

I  would  think  it  would  probably  be  unwise 
to  give  the  President  that  kind  of  power— 
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reMly  permits  discrimination.  That  Is  very 
cl^r  But  what  was  suggested  was  some- 
thing else  and  that  was  the  general  whole- 
sale cutofr  of  Federal  expenditures,  regard- 
leas  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  being 
sptnt  as  a  disciplinary  action  on  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  I  think  that  Is  another  quesUon. 
and  I  couldn't  accept  that  view. 


Meaning  general  power— 
because  it  could  start  In  one  State  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  It  might  be  moved  to 
another  State  which  was  not  measuring  up 
as  the  President  would  like  to  see  It  measure 
up  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  President  further  said — and  this 
is  not  being  quoted  by  the  opposition: 

I  don't  think  that  we  should  extend  Fed- 
eral programs  In  a  way  which  encourages  or 


What  President  Kennedy  said  is  pre- 
cisely what  title  VI  would  do. 

|Mr  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect I  know  what  the  Senator  has  said 
wks  the  case,  as  a  result  of  conversations 
llhad  with  the  late  President.  These 
problems  arose  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  HEW.  Unquestionably, 
niore  programs  under  HEW  would  be  af- 
fected than  all  other  programs  put  to- 
gether. Basically,  the  President  thought 
tne  Civil  Rights  Commission's  attitude 
concerning  a  blanket  cutoff  was  wrong. 
I  thought  it  was  wrong. 

When   the   administration's   proposal 

r  first  offered.  I  recognized  the  defect 
titie  VI.  because  I  realized  that  it 
Would  create  problems  which  we  should 
tty  to  avoid.    I  wrote  a  memorandum  to 
the  Attorney  General  after  I  read  title 
yi,  pointing  out  the  prospective  danger, 
alnd    suggesting    what    form    the    title 
should  take.    As  titie  VI  was  revised  it 
(implied   with    the   suggestions   I   had 
$ade  in  sending  my  memorandum  to  the 
Attorney  General,  pointing  out  the  prob- 
lems involved.  ,    ^    ^x,    *    ^V,.. 
I  Therefore,  I  am  very  glad  that  tne 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  are 
sending  this  time  to  discuss  the  title, 
find  that  there  exist  great  doubts  in  the 
dnds    of    distinguished,    sensible    col- 
leagues of  mine.   They  are  under  the  im- 
lJ>ression  that  the  provision  would  result 
fci  cutting  off  of  Federal  programs  as  a 
Punishment,  affecting  the  innocent  as 
i;e\l  as  the  guilty.    Titie  VI  does  not  af- 
tect  those  who  do  not  discriminate.    We 
ire  trying  to  establish  a  record  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  spell  out  what  titie 
'/I  does  and  what  it  does  not  do. 

There  is  no  possible  justification  for 
aermitting  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
Pederal  funds.  Titie  VI  clarifies  what- 
ever doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  branch  to  end 
buch  discrimination.  It  takes  away  no 
existing  authority.  The  procedure  it  es- 
tablishes is  fair  and  reasonable.  Its  en- 
actment is  long  overdue. 

This  title  is  an  essential  part  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
of  our  time.  A  century  ago  the  principle 
of  nondiscrimination  was  made  a  part  of 
lour  Constitution.  Ten  years  ago  the 
•Supreme  Court's  historic  school  deseg- 
regation ruling  signaled  the  start  of  a 
new  era  in  which  this  principle  would 
become  a  reality.  Since  then  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  been  moving,  cautiously 
at  first  but  with  firmness  in  recent  years, 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Now  the  Congress  must  face  up 
to  its  responsibilities  and  legislate  the 
protections  and  the  procedures  that  are 
the  right  of  every  American. 

The  civil  rights  bill  secures  for  all 
Americans  rights  that  have  been  safe- 
guarded in  most  of  our  States  for  dec- 
ades. It  is  based  on  sound  principles  of 
law  and  basic  principles  of  morality. 
The  rights  of  all  citizens  are  in  doubt 
imtil  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  se- 


cure. I  am  proud  to  give  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  bill  and  proud  to 
serve  in  this  Senate  at  a  time  when  the 
legislative  responsibility  in  behalf  of  civU 
rights  is  finally  to  be  met.  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  meet  that  responsibiUty 
fully  and  effectively.  Our  obligation  to 
our  citizens  and  to  our  consciences  re- 
quire that  we  do.  ,^     .       .„ 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
what  I  have  already  said.  I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  this  afternoon  In  the  expo- 
sition and  support  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
particularly  with  regard  to  titie  VI.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  title.  I  recommend  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  read  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  because  it  is 
profound  and  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all 

who  read  it.  ^     j.     ^ 

Mr.    RIBICOFF.      Mr.    President,    I 

thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  DOUGLAS 

MacARTHUR 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 

share  the  grief  of  all  who  knew  a  great 

soldier  and  a  great   American  citizen. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

I  enjoyed  a  warm  friendship  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  since  the  days  of  World 
War  I.  when  he  was  a  brigadier  general 
and  I  was  a  major.  In  my  opinion  he 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  field  com- 
manders our  Nation  has  ever  produced, 
and  I  am  very  happy  that  he  honored 
the  birthplace  of  his  mother  by  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  MacArthur 
Memorial  in  Norfolk  to  house  his  many 
medals,  mementoes,  and  so  forth. 

Not  only  was  General  MacArthur  a 
brilliant  man.  but  also  he  was  a  very 
brave  man  and  he  received  more  decora- 
tions for  bravery  in  action  than  any 
other  military  officer  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Our  Nation  and  the  world  are  better 
for  the  lives  of  men  like  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 


SILVER  DOLLARS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recent 
editorials  in  Idaho  newspapers  have 
given  added  emphasis  to  the  concern  in 
our  part  of  the  covmtry,  which  I  have 
expressed  on  several  recent  occasions, 
over  talk  that  the  silver  cartwheels,  dear 
to  the  West,  may  disappear  from  circula- 
tion. The  editor  of  the  Sandpoint  News 
Bulletin  writes  that — 

It  win  be  a  tragic  day  for  America  if  the 
silver  dollar  Is  allowed  to  drop  Into  the  Umbo 
of  forgotten  things  along  with  the  20-doUar 
gold  piece  and  the  balanced  budget. 

And  the  editor  of  the  Boise  Statesman 
quotes  with  approval  from  a  "save  the 
dollar"  proclamation  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  the  assertion  that  "the 
West  was  won  by  men  who  trusted  that 
dollar  and  no  other.    Their  hardy  de- 


scendants stm  favor  it."    The  Statesman 
adds: 

Take  that,  you  palefaces  In  Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  President,  in  full  agreement  with 
these  robust  sentiments,  I  ask  that  both 
editorials  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sandpoint  (Idaho)  News  Bulletin. 

Mar.  19,  1964) 

Let's  Mint  Some  Dollaes 

Senator  Frank  Chtthch  made  strong  rep- 
resentations to  a  House  subcommittee  a  few 
days  ago  In  support  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  minting  of  $150  million  In  new  silver 
dollars.  He  should  have  strong  support  from 
the  entire  West  In  this  position. 

The  silver  "cartwheel"  played  a  vital  role 
In  the  conquest  of  the  West  and  It  enjoys  a 
place  In  the  affections  of  Western  people 
that  our  cousins  in  the  effete  Midwest  and 
East  can't  comprehend.  There's  something 
reassuring  about  the  Jingle  of  good  silver 
money  In  one's  pocket — a  feeling  that  here 
\s  something  sound  and  honest.  The  Lord 
knows  we  all  need  that  feeling  as  we  survey 
the  fiscal  chaos  that  passes  for  monetary 
management  In  Washington.  D.C.  today. 

Economists  may  make  out  a  case  for  the 
argument  that  we  can't  afford  to  use  silver 
at  $1.29  an  ounce  In  the  minting  of  sliver 
dollars,  and  Industrialists  who  buy  silver  for 
commercial  use  will  claim  there  just  Isn't 
enough  of  the  metal  being  produced  to  allow 
for  Its  use  In  dollars.  If  the  Congress  will 
authorize  the  minting,  however,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, and  the  other  Western  States  wUl 
undertake  to  furnish  the  metal.  We've  great 
mountains  of  It  and  digging  It  out  will  pro- 
vide a  great  many  jobs  and  stimulate  the 
economy  with  good,  decent,  productive  en- 
deavor. 

It  win  be  a  tragic  day  for  America  If  the 
silver  dollar  Is  allowed  to  drop  Into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things  along  with  the  $20  gold- 
piece  and  the  balanced  budget. 

[From  the  Boise    (Idaho)    Statesman,  Mar. 
26,  1964] 
Vanishing  Silver  Dollars 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
refused   a  request  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  mine  50  million  silver  dollars  at  a 
cost   of   $650,000.     The  stock   of  the   "cart- 
wheels"   Is    rapidly    disappearing    from    the 
Treasury.     A  growing  number  of  coin  col- 
lectors Is  held  partly  responsible  as  wovdd 
be  the  gaming  Industry  In  Nevada. 

No  dollars  have  been  minted  since  1935. 
On  May  31,  1963,  the  Treasiiry  held  69.888,- 
192  sliver  dollars  and  on  February  25.  1964, 
only  25,300,720,  or  a  decrease  of  $44,367,572 
In  less  than  8  months.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  depletion  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  closing  Its  servicing  win- 
dow down  to  2  hours  a  day  and  limiting 
50,000  sUver  dollars  to  each  customer. 

The  House  committee.  In  turning  down 
the  Treasury's  request,  said  current  facili- 
ties In  the  Nation's  two  active  mints  are 
being  needed  to  produce  small  coinage. 

Said  the  conunlttee: 

"Shortage  In  minor  coins  Is  the  most  criti- 
cal In  the  history  of  the  mint,  and  the  de- 
mand Is  Increasing  which  means  the  mints 
must  operate  three  shifts  every  day  of  the 
week; 

"Additional  sUver  dollars  can  be  minted 
only  at  the  expense  of  minting  minor  coins; 

"At  the  present  rate  of  usage,  the  sup- 
ply of  free  sliver  in  the  Treasury  will  be 
exhausted  In  7  or  8  years; 

"The  United  States  Is  using  sliver  an- 
nually at  a  rate  approximately  equal  to  the 
entire  world  production; 


"The  amount  of  sUver  in  a  silver  dollar 
at  cxurent  price  ($1.29)  Is  worth  slightly 
more  than  a  dollar,  while  the  amount  of 
sUver  In  two  half-dollars  Is  worth  about  92 
cents. 

"Should  the  price  of  silver  continue  to 
rise,  even  Just  a  few  cents  per  ounce.  It 
would  be  profitable  to  melt  down  sUver  dol- 
lars for  the  sliver  content." 

Western  Congressmen,  at  their  oratorical 
best  when  the  silver  problem  Is  being  de- 
bated, are  sharply  critical  of  the  commit- 
tee's decision. 

Representative  Compton  I.  White,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Idaho,  wants  the  cartwheel 
production  to  continue  and  suggests  the  re- 
opening of  the  San  Francisco  mint. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  reminded  the  Senate  that  "In  our 
country  the  silver  dollar  Is  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. It  is  hard  money.  We  like  It.  We 
like  It  so  much  that  even  bank  robbers  are 
getting  into  the  act.  About  a  month  ago 
the  bank  at  White  Sulph\ar  Springs,  Mont., 
was  robbed,  and,  believe  It  or  not.  In  excess 
of  20,000  sliver  dollars  were  taken  from  the 
bank,  put  into  a  truck,  and  carted  away." 
Senator  Prank  Chxtech,  Democrat,  of  Ida- 
ho, announced,  as  senior  Senator  from  the 
Nation's  leading  silver-producing  State,  he 
was  Joining  In  sponsorship  of  a  bill  to  mint 
sliver  dollars  with  reduction  of  silver  content 
which  would  defray  most  of  the  cost  of  the 
minting. 

Said  Senator  Church:  "There  Is  a  strong 
attachment  In  the  West  to  the  sUver  dollar. 
As  a  young  boy,  I  recall  how  my  father  used 
to  say  that  he  never  felt  he  had  a  dollar  In 
his  pocket  when  It  was  a  paper  dollar.  He 
always  asked  for  silver  dollars  In  place  of  pa- 
per currency,  and  that  feeling  stUl  remains 
very  strong  In  the  Western  States." 

Of  all  arguments  presented,  we  cherish 
the  reminder  most  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  In  Its  proclamation  on  "save  the 
dollar — the  West  was  won  by  men  who 
trusted  that  dollar  and  no  other.  Their 
hardy  descendants  still  favor  It." 

Take  that,  you  palefaces  In  Washlngtoii 
D.C. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  to  have 
the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  addressed  the 
Chair  merely  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  j^eld? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  ex- 
planation of  titie  VI.  we  have  been  asked 
from  time  to  time  to  give  specific  cases. 
I  think  we  tried  to  do  that  in  large  meas- 
ure this  morning  and  this  afternoon. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  of  Satur- 
day, April  4,  1964,  contained  a  very  re- 
markable editorial  on  the  very  point  we 


have  been  discussing  with  respect  to 
titie  VI. 

The  title  of  the  editorial  Is,  "A  Broken 
Nose  and  a  Black  Eye." 

It  reads : 

Of  course  the  management  of  Moses  Cone 
Hospital,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Greensboro, 
owes  an  apology  to  Dennis  Nathaniel,  a  29- 
year-old  graduate  student  from  India,  who 
was  refused  emergency  service  at  the  hos- 
pital last  weekend  and  referred  to  L.  Richard- 
son Hospital. 

Nathaniel,  a  student  In  geography  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
suffered  a  broken  nose  in  a  cricket  match 
and  after  a  10-mlnute  wait  was  told  he  could 
not  be  treated.  Nathaniel  said  he  was  "bleed- 
ing like  a  stuck  pig;"  but  he  returned  to 
Chapel  Hill  and  was  admitted  to  the  student 
Infirmary  there. 

Newsmen  learned  that  the  hospital  man- 
agement stated  that  nurses  on  emergency 
room  duty  at  Cone  Hospital  "were  following 
directions  and  did  not  know"  that  Nathaniel 
was  from  India. 

But  whether  an  emergency  patient  Is  from 
India  or  Timbuktu  or  Chapel  Hill  or  Greens- 
boro—and regardless  of  race — a  hospital's 
emergency  room,  It  seems  to  us,  should  ac- 
cept any  Individual  for  emergency  treat- 
ment, if  he  needs  it.  Perhaps  the  general 
admissions  policy  of  Cone  Hospital  needs 
reviewing  by  Its  board  of  trustees  so  that 
Incidents  of  this  type,  whether  they  Involve 
foreigners  or  U.S.  citizens,  will  not  occur 
again. 

The  Incident  at  Moses  Cone  Hospital  has 
dealt  the  whole  city  of  Greensboro  a  black 
eye. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  needed  any  ex- 
ample, here  it  is  from  the  local  news- 
paper where  the  incident  actually  hap- 
pened, in  a  hospital  which  receives  Hill- 
Burton  money — money  which  belongs  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  120  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hart  Monroney 

Allott  Hickenlooper  Mundt 

Anderson  Hill  Muskle 

Bartlett  Holland  Nelson 

Bayh  Hruska  Psistore 

Beall  Humphrey  Pearson 

Bible  Inouye  Pell 

Boggs  Jackson  Prouty 

Brewster  Jordan.  N.C.  Proxmlre 

Burdlck  Jordan.  Idaho  Rlbicoff 

Cannon  Keating  Robertson 

Carlson  Kennedy  Saltonstall 

Case  Kuchel  Scott 

Church  Lausche  Simpson 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Cotton  Magnuson  Stennls 

Curtis  Mansfield  Symington 

Dlrksen  McClellan  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  McOovern  Tower 

Douglas  Mclntvre  Walters 

EUender  McNamara  Williams.  N.J. 

j«ong  Mechem  WllUaans.  Del. 

Gore  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Gruenlng  Miller  Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy- 
two  Senators  have  responded  to  their 
names;  a  quorum  is  present. 
threats  o»  civil  rights  demonstrations 
Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  there  have  been  a  number 
of  thinly  veiled  threats  by  leaders  of 
the  various  organizations  which  are 
pushing  so  determinedly  for  the  passage 
of  the  pending  civil  rights  legislation  to 
send  lawless  mobs  back  into  the  streets 
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if  there  is  delay  in  acceding  to  their  de- 
mands or  if  the  pending  bill  is  weakened 
in  any  respect.  It  is  clear  beyond  ques- 
tion that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  more 
extreme  organizations  are  both  planning 
and  moving  to  shape  and  build  their 
"movement"  in  support  of  H.R.  7152  into 
a  full-scale  operation  of  direct  violence. 
Unfortunately,  as  I  shall  point  out.  in- 
stead of  there  being  an  effort  to  control 
and  restrain  these  extremists,  they  have 
received  sure  encouragement  from  state- 
ments made  by  civil  rights  proponents  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  although  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  know  that  no  in- 
dividual Senator  intended  to  promote  or 
even  encourage  any  violence  by  any 
statement  he  would  make  here  or  else- 
where. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  March  27. 
1964,  Susanna  McBee  reported  an  inter- 
view with  Martin  Luther  King  who.  she 
said,  forecast  "direct  action"  both  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try if  the  debate  in  the  Senate  threatens 
to  weaken  the  civil  rights  bill.  King  was 
reported  as  stating  that  1  month  was 
long  enough  for  a  "legitimate  debate" 
and  as  predicting  that  "a  creative  direct 
action  program"  will  start  if  the  Senate 
is  still  talking  about  the  bill  after  the 
first  week  in  May. 

"At  first  we  would  seek  to  persuade 
with  our  words  and  then  with  our  deeds," 
King  was  reported  as  having  said. 

He  was  further  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  demonstrations  during  the  filibuster 
probably  would  not  include  civil  diso- 
bedience but  he  warned  that  if  Senators 
are  "so  stubborn"  then  civil  disobedience 
could  become  necessary  to  arouse  the 
Nation's  conscience. 

He  also  said  that  he  had  conferred  with 
15  other  leaders  on  plans  for  the  direct 
action  program  and  that  demonstrations 
would  take  place  this  summer  "even  if 
the  bill  is  passed"  to  test  compliance  in 
the  Southern  States. 

In  the  same  vein,  Julius  Hobson,  the 
southeastern  director  of  the  Congress  of 
Placial  Equality,  was  quoted  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  March  31.  1964,  as  pro- 
posing sitin  demonstrations  after  May  1 
in  the  offices  of  Senators  who  might  be 
filibustering  the  civil  rights  bill.  He  also 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  march  on 
Capitol  Hill  by  various  civil  rights  groups 
as  a  further  example  of  civil  disobedience. 
With  or  without  passage  of  the  rights 
bill,  Hobson  predicted  that  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  nvunber  of  civil 
rights  demonstrations  this  summer.  He 
explained  that  most  of  these  would  be 
attempts  to  test  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

I  have  quoted  these  statements  to  show 
that  these  civil  rights  leaders  have  in 
mind  the  instigation  of  direct  action 
which  is  certain  to  result  in  further 
physical  violence.  These  statements 
show  the  futility  of  trying  to  appease 
those  who  control  and  direct  the  lawless 
mobs.  As  I  have  already  noted,  these 
and  other  statements  include  threats  of 
action  against  Members  of  the  Senate 
Itself. 

The  fact  that  such  direct  action  is  de- 
liberately planned  and  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  many  organizations  is  made 
clear  by  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
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the  Shreveport,  La..  Journal  of  March 
27,  1964,  entitled  "Mississippi  Marked  for 
I[ew  Invasion."  I  quote  from  this  edi- 
torial as  follows: 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  an- 
nounced It  win  send  a  "task  force"  of  men 
and  money  Into  the  Mississippi  Delta  to  wage 
■Jrar  on  what  It  describes  as  "persistent"  pov- 
erty and  racial  Injustice.  The  delta  project 
wUl  call  for  a  tentative  annual  budget  of 
ji250,000,  with  the  National  Council  paying 
lor  60  percent  of  the  cost  and  the  World 
( :ouncU  picking  up  the  tab  for  the  remaining 
',0  percent.  OfBclals  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  are  entering  Into  this  project 
with  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  they 
((xpect  to  become  Involved^on  the  Negroes' 
lilde — In  clashes  between  white  and  Negro 
residents  of  Mississippi. 

Complementing  this  racial  agitation  will 
je  what  the  Harvard  Crimson — Harvard  Unl- 
,'ersity's  dally  newspaper — has  described  as 
in  invasion  by  militant  young  Negroes  of  the 
^AACP  and  the  SNCC.  In  Its  issue  of  March 
11,  the  Crimson  attributes  to  Claude  Weaver, 
SNCC  worker  and  Harvard  student  recently 
released  from  Jail  In  Jackson,  a  statement 
that  "Negroes  might  start  killing  the  white 
people  in  Mississippi  pretty  soon." 

'Yes,"  Weaver  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "if  we 
wanted  to  get  a  small  Mau  Mau  going.  It 
wouldn't  be  difficult.  •  •  •  Might  be  a  nice 
summer  project." 

In  an  editorial  of  March  12,  the  Crimson 
speculates  upon  the  coming  Invasion  of 
Mississippi  as  follows : 

'This  Slimmer  will  witness  a  massive  dar- 
ing, probably  bloody,  assault  on  the  racial 
barriers  of  Mississippi. 

"The  1964  plan  •  •  •  calls  for  an  inva- 
sion of  'over  1.000  Peace  Corps-type  volun- 
teers,' in  order  to  'shake  Mississippi  out  of 
the  middle  ages.' 

"Where  former  projects  concentrated  on 
a  specific  grievance,  such  as  voting  or  public 
accommodations,  this  summer's  effort  will 
cover  the  whole  field  at  once.  An  accelerated 
voter  registration  campaign  aimed  at  the 
November  elections  has  already  begun. 
Freedom  schools,  stressing  political  educa- 
tional and  the  humanities,  will  be  estab- 
lished in  Negro  areas.  The  project  also 
provides  for  special  community  centers 
staffed  by  nurses,  librarians,  and  social  work- 
ers. Still  more  ambitious  is  the  white  com- 
munity project,  designed  to  'organize  poor 
white  areas  In  order  to  eliminate  bigotry, 
poverty,  and  Ignorance.' 

"Central  to  the  project  «  •  •  Is  the  an- 
ticipated lawlessness  of  Mississippi  whites. 
The  planners  reason  that  massive  nonvio- 
lence will  precipitate  a  crisis  of  violence, 
which  they  consider  prerequisite  for  further 
progress.  Understandably,  such  candid  rea- 
soning disturbs  moderates  torn  between 
respect  for  civil  tranquillity  and  support  for 
civil  rights.  In  this  case,  however,  rights 
and  tranquillity  are  not  compatible." 

So  there  you  have  It.  There  Is  the  ex- 
planation of  why  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  is  lobbying  alongside  the  NAACP 
for  passage  of  the  Infamous  civil  rights  bill 
in  the  Senate  today. 

No  longer  content  to  sponsor  such  mild 
Interracial  activities  as  Its  annual  observance 
of  "Race  Relations  Sunday,"  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  now  espouses  an  Inte- 
grationist  movement  which  It  expects  to  end 
in  violence. 


Let  me  call  attention  to  just  one  or 
two  of  the  demonstrations  which  already 
have  taken  place.  The  New  York  Times 
of  March  31.  1964,  carried  an  Associated 
Press  article  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  that — 

Crowds  of  civil  rights  demonstrators, 
screaming  "freedom,"  blocked  entrance  to 
the  State  senate  building  and  had  to  be 
removed  by  highway  patrolmen  today. 


The  purpose  of  this  demonstration 
was  to  demand  the  passage  of  a  public 
accommodations  bill.  According  to  the 
article,  highway  patrolmen  found  it 
necessary  to  form  a  solid  wall  down  both 
sides  of  the  entrance  so  that  legislators 
could  leave  the  building. 

One  young  Negro  girl  was  quoted  as 
shouting,  "We  need  to  kill  them." 

The  article  also  stated: 

The  demonstrators  also  encircled  Gov. 
Paul  Fannin's  auto  as  he  left  the  Capitol  for 
lunch  A  dozen  patrolmen  were  forced  to 
clear  a  path  through  the  sign-carrying 
demonstrators. 

So  that  he  could  leave  the  grounds. 

In  that  one  occurrence,  the  lawless 
demonstrators  succeeded  in  blocking 
both  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  the  government. 

Earlier  dispatches  had  carried  reports 
of  demonstrations  in  Frankfort.  Ky..  in 
support  of  a  demand  that  a  public  ac- 
commodations bill  be  passed. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  March  17,  1964.  reported  that  23 
civil  rights  demonstrators  seeking  pas- 
sage of  a  public  accommodations  bill  be- 
gan a  sit-in  and  hunger  strike  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  Frankfort.  A  dispatch 
from  Frankfort,  which  appeared  in  the 
Post  of  March  18,  1964,  reported  that  a 
civil  rights  leader  raised  the  prospect  of 
"uncontrolled  demonstrations"  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  contingent  of  hunger  strik- 
ers in  the  Kentucky  House  gallery. 

That  statement  was  made  by  Negro 
lawyer,  Harry  McAlpin,  of  Louisville, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Allied  Organi- 
zation for  Civil  Rights,  and  a  member  of 
the  State  board  of  education. 

McAlpin  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Uncontrolled  demonstrations  may  be  trig- 
gered by  the  general  assembly's  refusal  to 
act  on  public  accommodations. 

Those  are  only  two  of  the  epidemic 
series  of  demonstrations,  picketing,  sit- 
ins,  and  boycotts  with  which  this  coun- 
try has  been  plagued,  and  which  in  the 
past  have  resulted  in  violence.  There 
have  been  literally  scores  of  others. 
These  demonstrations  display  complete 
scorn  for  law  and  order  and  established 
lawful  authority.  The  demonstrators 
have  descended,  in  peace-disturbing  epi- 
sodes of  various  sorts,  upon  the  offices, 
and  even  the  homes,  of  Crovernors,  may- 
ors, and  other  public  officials.  As  I  have 
said,  we  have  already  had  numerous  in- 
stances of  actual  violence.  Now  we 
have  clear  threats  of  additional  violence 
as  a  part  of  the  "direct  action"  which  is 
being  so  carefully  and  deliberately 
planned.  Without  question,  more  vio- 
lence looms  on  the  horizon  unless  firm, 
definite,  and  positive  action  is  taken  to 
stop  it  now.  If  it  is  not  stopped  now,  it 
cannot  and  will  not  be  stopped  later. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  heard  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  statements  about 
a  great  many  alleged  facts  in  regard  to 
activities  last  summer  in  Greenwood. 
Miss.,  during  the  prolonged  demonstra- 
tions in  that  fine  little  city.  I  person- 
ally know  the  mayor,  many  of  the  coun- 
cilmen,  and  many  of  the  others  who  were 
instrumental  in  helping  to  keep  that  sit- 
uation under  control.    I  do  not  believe 
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any  public  officials  have  ever  been  forced 
to  go  through  more  of  an  ordeal  In  at- 
tempting to  prevent  violence.  If  violence 
had  been  allowed  to  erupt,  for  a  time 
at  least  it  would  have  continued  un- 
controlled. People  who  live  at  a  distance 
and  do  not  come  to  grips  with  these 
problems  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  when  they  discuss  isolated 
instances  of  that  sort  and,  therefore, 
attempt  to  condemn  the  officials  of  the 
city,  county,  or  State  concerned.  Such 
instances  develop  in  many  places;  and  I 
admire  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
South  who  deal  effectively  with  them. 
I  am  also  sure  that  in  areas  outside  the 
South,  local  officials  do  their  utmost  to 
deal  effectively  with  such  situations. 

If  violence  ensues,  we  have  only  our- 
selves and  the  others  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
blame  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent violence  now.  rather  than  to  en- 
courage it.  for  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  such  acts  of  violence 
regard  the  slightest  amount  of  encour- 
agement as  a  green  light  indicating  that 
they  may  proceed  even  further. 

In  Greenwood.  Miss.,  we  experienced 
these  lawless  demonstrations  and  in- 
vitations to  violence  in  the  spring  of 
1963.  On  May  21,  1963,  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  called  attention 
to  the  clear  pattern  of  the  operations  of 
the  demonstrators.    I  said : 

The  pattern  of  activities  Is  clear.  The  agi- 
tators move  Into  a  peaceful  community,  hold 
meetings,  make  speeches,  organize  demon- 
strations, and  otherwise  play  upon  the  emo- 
tions of  both  races  and  excite  them  to  a  fever 
pitch. 

In  such  situations,  if  members  of  one 
race  are  aroused,  it  is  inevitable  that 
members  of  the  other  race  will  be 
aroused. 

I  read  further  from  my  statement  on 
May  21, 1963: 

The  actions  almost  inevitably  produce  a 
powder-keg  situation  In  which  riots,  violence, 
and  even  bloodshed  become  almost  inevitable. 

When  this  point  Is  reached  it  then  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  local  law-enforce- 
ment officials  to  take  action  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  The  actions  of  the  law  officers 
In  putting  down  the  disturbances  results  In 
appeals  to  Washington  for  Federal  Interven- 
tion. These  appeals— often  regardless  of  the 
merits — all  too  often  receive  a  preconceived 
and  sympathetic  response. 


Let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
statements  which  have  been  made — in 
good  faith,  I  am  sure — on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  civil  rights  supporters  which 
not  only  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
agitators,  but  which  also  actually  en- 
courage their  lawless  activities. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  March  30 : 

The  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  debate 
this  issue  with  due  process  of  law,  or  will 
It  be  decided  In  the  streets  and  back  alleys 
with  clubs  and  violence?  That  Is  the  ques- 
tion. 

On  March  9,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  made  these  comments: 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  timetable  for  the 
civil  rights  bill.  That  timetable  cannot  be 
written  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  take  the  trouble  to 
do  so  may  inquire  of  the  police  chief  of  any 


big  city  In  the  United  States,  North.  South. 
East,  or  West,  as  to  what  the  timetable  Is. 

•  »  •  That  police  chief  will  give  the  time- 
table of  the  civil  rights  bill,  because  when 
summer  comes  we  shall  have  to  have  an 
answer  to  these  people.  We  must  have  an 
adequate  and  a  Just  answer  for  them.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  Just  answer,  we  shall  be  in 
grave  difficulty. 

In  my  opinion,  that  time  is  June.  That 
Is  It.  That  Is  when  we  shall  have  reached 
the  moment  of  truth. 

I  cite  those  as  illustrations  of  argu- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  Senators  who  have  said  the  Senate 
must  pass  the  bill  because  of  duress  and 
political  intimidation.  In  other  words, 
they  say  the  Senate  must  pass  the  bill 
in  order  to  prevent  more  disturbances. 

That  is  an  extremely  poor  argument, 
but  there  is  more  than  that  involved. 
Involved  is  the  principle  as  to  whether, 
on  the  subject  of  civil  rights  or  any  other 
subject,  Congress  can  be  intimidated, 
oppressed,  and  threatened  into  passing 
proposed  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
any  one  group.  If  such  proposed  legis- 
lation were  passed  for  the  benefit  of  one 
group,  of  course,  the  same  principle 
would  be  applied  to  all  groups,  and  Con- 
gress would  be  compelled  to  pass  meas- 
ures for  the  benefit  not  alone  of  those 
favoring  civil  rights,  but  those  seeking 
legislation  on  other  subjects. 

The  second  point  involved  is  that  agi- 
tators receive  encouragement  from  the 
words  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
They  can  take  the  words  spoken  and 
give  their  own  interpretation  of  these 
words  to  those  whom  they  are  trying  to 
arouse  and  stir  up.  The  violence  which 
is  sought  to  be  avoided  is  unmistak- 
ably, although  unintentionally,  aided 
and  abetted. 

On  April  2.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  said: 

We  have  failed  too  long  to  deliver  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Negroes  of  America;  and  this  may  be  our 
last  opportunity  to  deliver  It  to  them  with- 
out the  flowing  of  great  quantities  of  htmian 
blood,  for  I  believe  that  the  martyrs,  or 
those  who  are  holding  the  attitude  of  naar- 
t3rrs,  among  the  colored  population  of  this 
country,  are  not  going  to  wait  any  longer; 
they  are  ready  to  die  for  their  constitutional 
rights  but  they  will  not  die  alone. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
If  they  vote  for  the  slightest  "watering  down" 
of  the  full  constitutional  rights  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  this  country,  such  Senators  will  per- 
form a  great  disservice  to  the  Nation,  and 
win  have  to  assume  their  full  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  a  disturbance  that  will 
flow  from  a  fallvu-e  to  give  the  Constitution 
in  full  to  the  Negroes  of  America. 


With  great  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  believe  that  he  has 
argued  that  we  must  not  consider  any 
"watering  down"  of  the  measure.  I  sup- 
pose he  refers  to  possible  amendments 
that  will  be  voted  upon.  He  has  said 
that  we  must  not  vote  on  them  accord- 
ing to  their  merits;  and  that  if  we  do, 
we  shall  be  responsible  for  the  spilling 
of  human  blood. 

Such  an  argument  as  that  is  contrary 
to  every  form  and  principle  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  contrary  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. It  brings  Into  play  a  pattern 
under  which  our  Nation  could  not  sur- 
vive. It  makes  no  difference  where  they 
are  from  or  what  their  purpose  Is,  even 


though  they  have  good  motives  and 
there  is  some  merit  in  their  claim,  if 
any  group  can,  by  processes  of  disorder 
and  lawlessness,  intimidate  or  coerce  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to 
pass  a  law  that  they  like,  our  form  of 
government  cannot  survive  such  a  pat- 
tern. A  dictatorial  form  of  government 
could  survive  it,  but  our  form  of  govern- 
ment could  not  survive  such  a  pattern. 

On  April  6  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

If  the  bin  falls  to  pass  or  Is  seriously 
weakened,  then  the  primary  thrust  of  the 
struggle  will  remain  In  the  streets.  Con- 
flicts and  Issues  will  be  determined  and  re- 
solved by  economic,  social,  and  political  pres- 
siures  accompanied  by  passion,  emotion,  and. 
If  past  experience  Is  an  accurate  Indication, 
violence. 

I  emphasize  again  that  even  though 
Senators  themselves  do  not  intend  to 
contribute  to  violence,  lawlessness,  or 
mob  action,  the  only  interpretation  that 
can  be  put  upon  their  words  by  leaders 
who  are  inclined  to  push  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  our  country  into  movements  of 
violence  is  spelled  out  in  the  words  of 
Senators.  As  I  have  said,  it  Is  a  green 
light  to  the  agitators.  It  is  an  encour- 
agement to  them.  I  am  shocked  to  think 
that  we  could  long  drift  in  that  way.  I 
believe  that  we  should  evaluate  these 
subjects,  and  that  in  some  way  Influence 
should  be  used  in  high  places  in  Govern- 
ment, including  those  who  occupy  seats 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  keep  down 
acts  of  violence  and  bring  about  some 
kind  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  under- 
standing, both  before  and  after  we  dis- 
pose of  the  bill. 

Other  statements  in  the  same  vein 
could  be  quoted  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  almost  every  day  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  itself  we  hear  blunt 
threats  of  violence  unless  we  bow  to  the 
demand  of  the  civil  rights  extremists. 
These  demands  are  accompanied  by  the 
statement  of  Roy  Wilkins.  as  reported  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  April  2.  that — 

We  sire  not  prepared  to  sacrlflce  a  semi- 
colon or  a  conuna  of  the  draft  which  came 
from  the  House. 

The  statements  which  I  have  quoted 
have  all  been  made  by  Senators  who  are 
prominent  in  the  fight  for  the  passage  of 
HM.  7152.  I  know  that  they  are  sin- 
cere in  their  efforts.  I  know  that  on 
this  point  they  are  swept  beyond  the 
point  of  reason.  They  set  forth  facts  in 
the  Senate,  and  by  setting  them  forth, 
they  encourage  results  of  the  kind  that 
they  do  not  intend.  At  the  same  time 
the  only  interpretation  that  would  be 
put  upon  their  remarks  is  to  encourage, 
and  thereby  further,  the  very  violence  of 
which  they  speak. 

The  plans  for  "direct  action"  are  com- 
plete or  almost  so.  Just  the  other  day, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  April  1.  Mrs.  Msilcolm  Pea- 
body,  the  72 -year-old  mother  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts — ^both  of  whom 
I  mention  with  great  deference — was  ar- 
rested in  a  civil  rights  demonstration  in 
St.  Augustine,  Pla.  TTie  story  also 
reports  that  "117  people,  mostly  Negro 
youths,  were  arrested  in  St.  Augustine 
for  racial  demonstrations." 
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As  I  recall  the  quotations  from  Mrs. 
Peabody.  before  she  went  to  Florida,  she 
said  that  she  was  going  down  there  to 
take  part  in  these  activities,  and  if  I 
remember  correctly,  she  said  she  ex- 
pected to  be  arrested. 

I  believe  that  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
all  these  plans  for  direct  action  is  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  bloodshed  is 
inevitable.  That  blood  will  be  on  some- 
one's hands. 

The    Governors   of    the    States,    the 
mayors  of  the  cities,  and  the  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  will,  of  course,  try 
to  control  the  situation  when  they  are 
invaded  by  paid  agitators  and  those  who 
stir  up  strife  among  the  races.    But.  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  the  demonstra- 
tions will  quickly  get  out  of  hand  and. 
true  to  the  threats  and  predictions  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  violence  will 
result  and  blood  will  run  in  the  streets. 
Then  will  come  the  cry  that  Federal 
troops  be  sent  in  to  protect  the  invaders. 
Mr.  President.  I  was  never  more  con- 
cerned about  anything  during  my  entire 
public  life  than  I  am  about  the  results 
of  the  recurrence  of  mob  actions  and 
marching  to  provoke  and  stir  up  violence. 
I  am  concerned  about  it.  regardless  of 
the    passage    of    the    bill.    An    almost 
hysterical  wave  has  been  going  over  the 
country.     It  can  be  generated   almost 
overnight  in  bands  and  groups  led  by 
Irresponsible  leaders  that  can  precipi- 
tate the  worst  kind  of  trouble  and  almost 
uncontrollable  trouble. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  would  not  help 
a  situation  of  that  kind.  It  would  make 
the  situation  worse,  in  addition  to  setting 
a  precedent  with  reference  to  other  sub- 
ject matters  that  might  be  proposed. 

Can  we  not  face  up  to  the  ominous 
situation  which  confronts  us  now  and 
take  action  to  restrain  and -discourage 
the  threatened  violence?  We  can  start 
with  ourselves — here  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  We  can  stop  this 
debate.  We  can  say  to  the  groups  which 
are  agitating  for  this  legislation  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  force  and  lawlessness 
in  this  Nation— that  this  bill  will  not  be 
considered  further  until  the  civil  rights 
leaders  have  established  beyond  question 
that  their  plans  for  demonstrations, 
marching  In  the  streets  and  additional 
violence  have  been  abandoned.  We  can 
make  it  clear  to  them  and  to  all  other 
groups  that  we  will  not  act  under  the 
coercion  and  duress  which  are  involved  in 
their  threats  of  violent  action. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  call  upon  the  Gover- 
nors of  all  the  States  to  be  alert  and  on 
guard  in  every  way  against  possible  out- 
breaks of  violence  as  the  result  of  orga- 
nized so-called  direct  action.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  the  Chief 
Executive,  should  make  it  known  that 
he  will  withdraw  his  support  of  this  legis- 
lation until  such  time  as  he  has  been  as- 
sured that  the  planned  resort  to  violence 
has  been  abandoned.  We  all  know  that 
the  President  does  not  want  such  vio- 
lence. 

Stern  and  positive  action  is  necessary 
If  the  plans  of  the  civil  rights  forces, 
which  I  have  been  describing,  are  to  be 
halted.  In  the  heat  of  emotion  and  pas- 
sion, and  when  arotised.  any  group  of 


dfemonstrators  can  quickly  get  beyond 
citntrol  and  become  dangerous.  Negroes 
a|-e  no  exception.  They  now  believe,  and 
wlith  good  cause,  that  they  can  act  largely 
with  impunity.  They  are  led  to  believe 
tl^is  by  the  past  statements  of  some  of 
tie  Nation's  leaders  and  by  such  actions 
a«  those  of  Mrs.  Peabody — to  whom  I 
hp,ve  ahready  referred — who,  in  good 
f^th,  I  am  svire,  nevertheless  went  to 
at.  Augustine  for  the  purpose  of  partici- 
pating in  sit-ins  and  demonstrations  of 
s6me  kind  and.  according  to  the  news- 
papers, with  the  intention  of  being  ar- 
rested. 

I  At  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
IJerald  Tribune,  two  Negroes  nearby 
"tsked  to  be  arrested." 

That  story  was  on  the  front  page  of 
tile  Herald  Tribune  last  week.  In  ad- 
ition,  there  was  a  photograph  of  two 
3^oung  Negroes  who,  according  to  the 
itewspaper  account,  had  come  to  be  ar- 
rested. The  picture  showed  that  the 
^lice  were  holding  dogs.  The  demon- 
orators  have  been  led  to  believe  that  that 
ifi  the  thing  to  do.  They  want  to  be 
Irrested.  When  someone  wants  to  be 
irrested  and  break  his  way  into  jail, 
tjhere  will  be  trouble  for  someone,  and 
lit  had  better  be  stopped. 

However,  the  picture  in  the  Tribune, 
ind  the  accompanying  caption,  stresses 
the  fact  that  the  policemen  were  accom- 
panied by  police  dogs.  I  have  no  doubt 
piat  these  were  for  their  own  protection. 
I  All  of  these  people  expected  to  be  ar- 
rested. More  important,  they  expected 
that  no  punishment  would  result.  This 
accurately  reflects  the  sad  and  disturb- 
ing state  of  affairs  which  exists  m  this 
country  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  beyond  my  power 
Ito  describe  the  situation  which  existed 
In  Jackson.  Miss.,  last  year  and  the  year 
jjefore — the   sit-in   demonstrations,   the 
(marchers,  the  great  number  of  Invasions. 
and   the    plain   violations,   in   simplest 
terms,  of  elemental  rights  and  laws  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  peace. 
:    I  thought  I  had  in  my  desk  some  plc- 
jtures,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  re- 
turned to  my  office.    They  were  pictures 
of  young  Negro  men  taken  by  the  Asso- 
I  elated  Press  and  the  United  Press  Inter- 
! national.    I  remember  two  of  them  in 
particular.    One  was  holding  a  c£ise  of 
Coca-Cola  bottles  and  the  other  one  was 
drawing  back  to  throw  bottles.    Held  at 
bay  were  six  or  eight  policemen  of  the 
city  of  Jackson.    That  picture  is  only 
a  glimpse  at  conditions  that  occurred, 
j  varying  from   day  to  day,   with   great 
'crowds  of  people  behind  the  policemen, 
I  showing  what  they  and  the  police  were 
'  subjected  to  time  after  time. 

Mr.  President,  human  nature  can 
stand  only  so  much  of  that  kind  of  pres- 
sure. When  people  are  organizing  for 
what  their  leaders  call  direct  action,  I 
'  shudder  to  think  what  may  happen,  not 
only  In  the  South,  but  elsewhere,  if  this 
kind  of  drive  once  gets  moving. 

I  repeat — and  I  conclude  on  this 
point — that  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  vi- 
olence with  which  we  are  threatened  by 
the  civil  rights  proponents,  we  must 
make  it  clear  that  it  will  not  be  tolerated. 
I  We  must  make  It  clear  to  these  groups 
I  that  they  have  no  privileged  status — 


that  they  are  subject  to  the  law,  and  not 

above  it.  ^       v-^  X        ij 

Mr.  President.  I  never  thought  I  would 
have  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  deepest  kind  of  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  my  State  and  all 
States,  of  both  races,  or  all  races,  and 
plead  for  consideration  of  a  bill  in  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  deliberation,  in 
which  men  can  exercise  a  choice  and 
judgment,  and  can  exchange  ideas  on 
the  merits  regarding  the  problems  in- 
volved. That  is  what  we  are  faced  with 
today. 

If  we  do  not  change  the  sentiment,  the 
feeling,  and  the  attitude  of  proponents 
of  civil  rights  legislation  and  their  lead- 
ers, to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  the 
most  serious  kind  of  violence  will  break 
out.  The  situation  will  be  made  worse 
rather  than  better.  The  problems  con- 
cerned in  this  legislation  will  be  made 
worse  rather  than  better.  If  we  yield 
to  pressure,  we  shall  have  set  a  prece- 
dent that  will  plague  our  form  of  govern- 
ment as  long  as  it  lives. 

We  ought  to  coordinate  our  thinking 
now  and  stand  as  one,  regardless  of  our 
position  on  the  bill.  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  should 
stand  as  one  and  let  it  be  known,  posi- 
tively and  finally,  that  such  pressures 
cannot  be  tolerated;  that  legislation  will 
not  be  considered  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere; that  the  Senate  is  a  deliberative 
body;  and  that  its  Members  will  assert 
their  prerogatives  in  that  field  as  a  part 
of  their  responsibility. 

In  that  way.  we  can  have  some  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject or  any  other  subject  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  will  bring  about  a  soimd  re- 
sult. 
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COOBDINATINO     COMMimK     rOE    FUNDAMKNTAL 
AMERICAN  FREEDOMS,  INC.,  AND  H.R.  7182 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  another 
phase  of  this  debate,  during  the  debate 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963,  there 
have  been  repeated  attacks  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  on  the  news- 
paper advertisement  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Fundamental  Ameri- 
can Freedoms,  Inc.,  which  appeared  in 
a  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  On  March  23,  1964,  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  at  a  later 
time  I  would  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
advertisement  and  the  suicuracy  of  the 
statements  made  in  it.  I  propose  to  do 
so  now. 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  is  not  strictly 
a  defense  of  the  advertisement.  It  Is  en- 
tirely justified  and  needs  no  defense 
from  me  or  tinyone  else.  However,  since 
the  advertisement  brings  into  sharp 
focus  the  weighty  issues  involved  In  H Jl. 
7152.  a  discussion  of  the  advertisement 
affords  an  appropriate  and  timely  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  the  grab  for  power  which 
it  represents. 

There  should  be  no  surprise  that  the 
proponents  of  the  civil  rights  legislation 
should  take  exception  to  some  of  the 
statements  contained  in  this  advertise- 
ment. Throughout  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  fioor  they  have  been  quick  to 
take  exception  to  and  disagree  with  many 
statements  made  by  those  who  oppose 


the  passage  of  HJl.  7152.  This  is  en- 
tirely understandable  and  no  one  denies 
them  their  right  to  so  disagree. 

However,  the  violence  of  their  reac- 
tion to  the  advertisement  in  question 
is  eloquent  testimony  of  their  apprehen- 
sion that  knowledge  by  the  people  of 
the  real  purpose  and  effect  of  H.R.  7152 
can  only  stir  vigorous  and  strong  oppo- 
sition to  its  passage.  Indeed,  statements 
which  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  this  adver- 
tisement and  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  mail 
received  by  some  Senators  who  are  sup- 
porting this  bill  show  very  clearly  that 
strong  opposition  to  the  civil  rights  bill 
exists  all  over  the  Nation.  This  opposi- 
tion has  only  recently  been  heard.  The 
fact  that  it  is  now  coming  to  the  surface 
is,  in  the  view  of  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation, real  cause  for  both  surprise  and 
alarm.  Thus,  the  advertisement  has  be- 
come a  focal  point  for  attack. 

Many  studies  and  analyses  have  been 
made  of  the  bundle  of  legislation  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  under 
the  title  of  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963" 
by  both  opponents  and  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation.  The  advertisement 
which  was  prepared  and  sponsored  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Funda- 
mental American  Freedoms,  Inc.,  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  such  studies.  It  would 
have  perhaps  gone  unnoticed  except  for 
the  fact  that  its  penetrating  analysis  has 
been  strikingly  effective. 

I  have  given  carefxil  study  to  this  ad- 
vertisement and  have  compared  it  with 
the  bill  now  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. By  and  large,  I  find  that  it  cor- 
rectly describes  the  effect  and  intent  of 
the  pending  legislation.  Of  course,  the 
procivU  rights  forces  challenge  some  of 
the  statements  just  as  they  similarly 
chaUenge  statements  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  However,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  statements  in  this  advertise- 
ment are  somewhat  less  extreme  than 
statements  which  have  been  made  about 
the  legislation  both  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Except  for  the  im- 
questioned  fact  that  it  has  been  effec- 
tive, I  see  nothing  in  it  which  should 
provoke  the  ugly  charges  about  it  which 
have  been  heard  in  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  see  nothing  in  it 
which  exceeds  the  boundaries  of  fair 
comment  and  legitimate  debate  upon 
which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant and  far-reacliing  domestic  political 
Issue  of  the  day. 

A     $100     BILLION     BLACKJACK? 

The  fact  that  the  bill  refers  to  the 
pending  legislation  as  "a  $100  billion 
blackjack"  has  been  violently  assailed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  sometimes  in- 
temperate language.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  this  attack  is  based  on 
the  use  of  the  word  "blackjack"  or  on 
the  dollar  flgure  of  100  billion. 

I  shall  not  dignify  any  attack  on  the 
use  of  the  word  "blackjack"  with  any 
extended  discussion.  It  is  apparent  that 
it  is  both  possible  and  probable  that.  If 
the  bill  is  passed,  its  potent  and  power- 
packed  provisions  will  be  used  to  bring 
about  compulsory  adherence  by  Individ- 
uals, private  businesses,  and  public 
agencies  to  standards  and  conduct  which 


Federal  agencies  and  departments  deem 
desirable  and  to  which  adherence  would 
not  otherwise  be  given.  Likewise  it  is 
clear  and  certain,  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 
that  programs  of  Federal  assistance  can 
and  will  either  be  discontinued  or  threat- 
ened with  discontinuance  if  they  are  not 
administered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
affected  Federal  agency  and  the  stand- 
ards of  nondiscrimination  laid  down  by 
it.  Whatever  else  this  might  be — and 
no  matter  how  desirable  this  end  Is  In 
the  views  of  those  supporting  this  legis- 
lation— It  will  amount  to  legal  compul- 
sion. The  designation  of  it  as  a  "black- 
jack" is  certainly  within  the  realm  of 
fair  and  legitimate  comment  which 
would  cause  no  violent  reaction  if  it  did 
not  step  upon  the  toes  of  the  advocates 
of  HH.  7152. 

Clearly,  there  can  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  measuring  the  amovmt  involved 
at  $100  bUlion.  Indeed,  it  Is  entirely 
possible  that  this  amount  is  conservative. 
I  believe  it  is  very  conservative.  The  dol- 
lar value  of  the  activities  affected  by  the 
total  impact  and  effect  of  the  bill,  if  it 
becomes  law,  may  very  well  exceed  that 
sum  by  far— double,  triple,  or  even 
quadruple — or  more.  I  will  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  Federal  programs 
which  can  and  will  be  affected  by  title 
VI  of  the  bill  alone. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  at 
that  point  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  before  the  Senator  begins  to 
enumerate  the  various  activities  which 
might  be  affected  by  the  bill.  The  dollar 
value,  of  course,  is  highly  important,  but 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi— one  of  our  learned  constitutional 
authorities — ^made  a  statement  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  any  agency  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  empowered  to  invoke  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  Woiild  not  the  tend- 
ency be  to  place  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
ual persons,  or  agents,  the  power  to  carry 
out  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  bill, 
without  providing  guidelines  within  the 
legislation  itself,  or  the  setting  of  ad- 
equate standards? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  power  part  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  fact  that  these  men  have 
that  potential  power  is  a  constant  threat. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  mention  it  and  that 
puts  the  heat  on,  so  to  speak,  on  the  other 
officials  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Figuratively  speak- 
ing, It  Is  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  any  persons  carrying 
out  one  of  these  programs,  or  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  one  of  these  programs;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. He  undoubtedly  has  had  the  ex- 
perience that  I  had  last  year.  I  received 
many  telephone  calls  from,  and  was 
visited  by  many  people  who  represented 
relatively  small  manufacturing  opera- 
tions in  Mississippi  that  did  not  sell  the 


Federal  Government  $1  worth  of  their 
products,  but  happened  to  be  owned  by 
a  comptmy  which  had  plants  in  other 
States,  like  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  did 
do  business  with  the  Government.  It 
was  insisted  that  they  submit  to  cer- 
tain formvilas  for  which  there  was  no 
authority,  and  furthermore  there  was 
no  connection  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  what  was  being  manufactured, 
except  a  remote  affinity  with  a  chain 
company. 

In  spite  of  that,  the  most  terrific  pres-  , 
sure  was  applied  on  those  small  manu- 
facturers. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  had  the  same  experience. 
Perhaps  it  is  happening  in  his  State  even 
now.  This  illustrates  the  power  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  have 
had  such  experience.  Does  the  Senator 
not  see  some  similarity  between  that 
situation  and  the  question  we  have 
discussed  a  great  deal  and  protested 
against — namely,  giiilt  by  association? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
situation  is  an  indirect  condition,  so  in- 
direct that  one  can  hardly  see  It;  and 
probably  it  would  not  be  enforceable  in 
court.  But,  how  does  the  small  business- 
man know  that  it  will  not  be  so?  The 
distinguished  Senator  says  it  would  be 
used  as  a  constant  threat;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Earlier  today  I  heard  discussed 
one  title  of  the  bin.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  it  with  the  Senators  who  dis- 
cussed it.  I^  is  title  VI.  It  sounds  good 
to  say  that  anyone  who  Is  aggrieved  by 
any  rulings  can  have  a  judicial  review. 
But,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out,  what  chance  does  the  little 
man  have,  the  little  manufacturing  plant 
owner,  the  little  businessman  In  Ala- 
bama, Indiana,  or  anywhere  else,  to  ob- 
tain a  judicial  review  of  these  demands? 
If  he  is  to  make  any  money  he  must  keep 
his  machinery  turning  and  make  his 
product  and  be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  must  give  all 
his  time  and  attention  to  that  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  He  cannot  devote 
all  his  time  to  litigation.  He  must  de- 
vote himself  to  the  operation  of  his  busi- 
ness. Thus,  while  the  provision  for 
judicial  review  may  look  attractive  on 
the  surface,  it  is  not  as  simple  and  ex- 
pedient as  it  soimds. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  hear  this 
statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  heard  It  said  over  the  radio 
this  morning  that  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  had  so  badly  distorted  it  that  it  was 
hard  to  tell  what  the  truth  was.  I  can 
give  the  Senator  my  reaction,  and  ask 
him  whether  his  reaction  is  not  the  same. 
My  reaction  was  that  there  are  distor- 
tions in  the  bill.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  many  parts  of  the  bill  that  sorind 
good,  but  which  mislead  people,  because 
no  one  tells  them  that  just  around  the 
comer,  so  to  speak.  Is  lurking  a  philoso- 
phy that  is  contrary  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
sense  of  justice,  particularly  the  crimi- 
nal penalty,  without  the  right  of  trial 
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Does  not  the  Senator  agree 


by  jury. 

^Mr°STENNIS.  Absolutely.  That  is  a 
mild  statement  of  the  danger  in  the  bilh 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  mentioned  that 
as  an  example.  Is  not  the  biU  full  of 
things  like  that? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  argument 
is  made  in  favor  of  the  bill— and  the  Sen- 
ator  doubtless  has  heard  the  argument— 
that  certain  things  will  not  be  done.  It 
is  said  that  the  power  will  not  be  used. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  power  is  there . 
and  the  power  will  be  used.  Most  of 
the  powers  in  Federal  agencies  are  used. 
This  particular  power  wiU  be  used,  be- 
cause pressure  will  be  brought  to  force  its 

use 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  power  that  is  given 
to  one  man.    Does  the  Senator  remem- 
ber that  President  Kennedy,  in  his  news 
conference  last  July,  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject?    I  believe  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission had  recommended  that  this  pro- 
posal be  approved. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    President  Kennedy 
was  asked  about  it.  and  he  said,  first  of 
all    that   the   President   did    not   have 
the  power  to  do  these  things;   second, 
that  no  President  ought  to  have  such 
power    He  did  not  use  those  exact  words, 
but  that  was  the  meaning  of  what  he 
said.     Is  not  that  the  Senator's  recol- 
lection? 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  was  at  a  news 
conference,  at  which  the  President 
quickly  and  frankly  gave  the  reply 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
given  us  in  substance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  be  too 
much  power  for  one  man  to  have.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr    STENNIS.     Yes.     I   thank    the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  questions. 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     I 
was  very  much  interested  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  said  about  con- 
fusion in  the  bill.    Like  other  Senators. 
I  have  had  people  come  to  me  to  talk  to 
me  about  the  bill.    One  Intelligent  group 
of   people   came   to  me  and   said  they 
wanted  me  to  support  it.    I  said,  'What 
is  in  the  bill?"  ^      ^  ^,    .  .  . 

"Well."  they  said,  "it  is  the  civil  righte 

bill" 

I  said.  "What  is  in  it?' 

They  did  not  know.  They  were  for  it. 
though.  I  said.  "I  will  give  you  a  copy 
of  it.  and  I  want  you  to  study  it  and  give 
me  answers  with  respect  to  all  11  sec- 
tions." J      .J 

Later,  one  of  them  called  up  and  said. 

"We  don't  understand  it. " 

I  said,  "That  is  a  good  reason  why 
you  should  not  ask  me  to  support  some- 
thing that  you  do  not  understand,  and 
nobody  else  understands.  You  do  not 
understand  the  implication  of  what  it. 
can  do,  and  what  it  might  do."  I 

What  I  have  said  is  not  an  isolated 
case  A  great  many  people  have  said  "a 
civU  rights  bill  must  be  passed."  They] 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  bill.  , 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  Is  generaUy 
true     The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 


tJie  outstanding  problem.  Consider  the 
Oallup  poll,  for  example.  In  it  people 
are  asked,  "Are  you  in  favor  of  the  civil 
rghtsbill?"  ^  ^,       ^ 

Everyone  wants  to  have  civil  rights.  I 
am  in  favor  of  civil  rights.  So  a  person 
V'ill  answer  the  question:  "Yes;  I  am  in 
f  ivor  of  it."  At  the  same  time  he  does 
riot  know  what  is  in  the  bill.  He  does 
hot  know  that  it  would  grant  all  this 
dower  to  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Congress  is  asked  to  give  away  its  leg- 
islative authority,  and  to  dodge  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  carte  blanche  bill  that 
u'ould  give  vast  power  to  departments 
and  agencies  over  all  the  money  spent 
now  and  hereafter.  People  do  not  know 
Ihat  a  Uttle  manufacturing  plant  or 
Jmall  businessman  would  be  put  out  of 

Business  by  taking  away  from  him  the 
ight  to  hire  and  fire.  They  do  not  un- 
erstand  the  Federal  Government  would 
dictate  which  employees  he  could  pro- 
mote Federal  agents  would  be  looking 
rtver  his  shoulder  all  the  time.  People 
lo  not  realize  that  that  is  what  this  civil 
rights  bill  would  do  if  it  is  enacted^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  civil  rights  a  person  pos- 
sesses is  the  right  to  hire  people  who  he 
thinks  will  help  him  to  be  a  success  in 
business? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Certainly. 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     I   ask   the 
Senator  if  the  bill  does  not  undertake  to 
deny  a  man  the  right  to  hire  a  person 
who  he  thinks  is  best  for  his  business? 

Mr      STENNIS.     It     certainly     does. 
One  of  the  great  things  about  America 
is  that  people  are  willing  to  start  at  the 
bottom;  and  as  they  build  up  a  little 
business,  they  surround  themselves  with 
people  who  want  to  make  good.    In  that 
way  the  little  business  becomes  larger, 
and     our     economy     is     strengthened. 
Through  that  process,  which  is  part  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  we  have  be- 
come the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world     It  has  long  been  considered  to  be 
a  person's  civil  right  to  earn  money,  save 
some  of  it.  and  invest  it  into  a  business. 
A  person  also  has  the  personal  right  to 
develop  a  skill  and  use  it  to  make  a  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family. 

That  is  a  personal  right.    He  does  not 
have  to  go  to  the  Government  to  ask  for 
it  or  to  ask  how  he  can  exercise  it.    It  is 
his  right     When  I  was  a  boy  there  were 
some  planer  mills  or  saw  mills  in  Mis- 
sissippi.    Some    fine    colored    workmen 
operated  the  saws,  the  chains,  and  the 
carriage— as  it  was  called.    Those  men 
were  experts,  and  were  in  great  demand. 
They    were    Negro    workers.    White 
men  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  those 
jobs     From  time  to  time  we  would  hear 
a  little  complaint  about  that.     However, 
those  Negro  men  were  there  because  of 
their  merit,  because  they  were  tramed, 
because  they  were  willing  to  train  them- 
selves.   In  that  way  they  became  ex- 
perts.   Some  of  those  men  developed  a 
huge  enterprise  in  timber  products  pro- 
duction. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  seen  recent  television 
programs,  particularly  one  showing  Mr. 
James  Farmer,  the  integration  leader 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  in  which  Mr.  Farmer  explains 
how  his  people  go  about  blackjacking 
businessmen  into  hiring  Negroes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  those  programs  on  television,  but  I 
have  heard  reports  about  them. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  saw  one 
presentation  in  which  Mr.  Farmer  ex- 
plained how  they  go  into  a  place  of 
business.  If  they  see  some  white  persons 
working  at  typewriters,  they  say  to  the 
owner  "We  want  to  see  some  Negro  em- 
ployees there  at  the  typewriters."  When 
the  owner  of  the  place  says,  "All  right; 
bring  me  some  colored  girls  who  are 
quaUfied.  and  I  will  hire  them."  the  peo- 
ple from  this  organization  say.  "That  is 
not  our  problem.  We  want  you  to  have 
colored  girls  there  whether  they  are  qual- 
ified or  not.  You  qualify  them.  You 
will  find  some  qualified  ones.  Other- 
wise we  will  put  a  picket  line  in  front 
of  your  business  and  in  front  of  every 
store  you  own." 

I  ask  the  Senator.  If  the  bill  were 
enacted  and  the  law  enforced  fairly, 
would  it  not  be  against  the  law  not  to 
hire  a  colored  woman  even  if  a  white 
woman  were  better  qualified? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Of  course;  it  certainly 

would  be.  „  X,-        ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  peo- 
ple who  are  to  administer  the  law  had 
the  intellectual  honesty  and  the  moral 
courage  to  do  what  this  outrage  would 
demand,  and  actually  required  the  hir- 
ing of  a  white  woman  because  she  was 
better  qualified,  and  rejected  the  de- 
mands of  Mr.  James  Farmer  and  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  what  kind 
of  position  would  the  employer  be  in 
then"?  He  would  have  Negro  picket  lines 
on  his  place  if  he  did  not  hire  the  un- 
qualified person,  and  he  would  have  vio- 
lated the  law  if  he  did  not  hire  the  per- 
son best  qualified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  accurately  described  the 
conditions  which  would  confront  many 
businessmen  if  this  bill  Is  passed.  I 
have  been  amazed  to  learn  the  extent  to 
which  American  business  is  already  un- 
der duress  and  subjected  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  boycotts  and  other  retaliatory 
steps  • 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  the 
right  to  work  for  a  Uving  a  civil  right? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely. 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose,  as 
between  Negro  picket  lines  and  the  inte- 
gration act,  the  poor  businessman  were 
run  out  of  business.  Would  it  not  be 
true  that  every  person  who  worked  in 
that  business  would  have  been  denied  his 
civil  rights,  which  include  the  right  to 
work  for  a  living? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
employees  would  all  go  down  with  the 
proprietor  if  the  business  fails.  They 
cannot  work  unless  the  employer  makes 
the  jobs  possible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator give  any  indication  of  how  much 
James  Farmer  will  worry  if  a  man  is  run 
out  of  business  because  he  is  situated  be- 
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tween  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Negro  picket  lines,  on  the 
other? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  James  Parmer  will  not 
worry  about  that  at  all.  He  is  only  trying 
to  promote  himself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Farmer 
would  then  go  to  the  next  place  of  busi- 
ness and  stir  up  the  next  outrage  to  put 
somebody  out  of  business  by  stirring  up 
dissension  between  whites  and  Negroes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  way  the 
pattern  works.  Not  only  would  James 
Farmer  be  out  to  promote  his  own  activi- 
ties but.  with  all  deference  to  the  men 
and  women  who  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  FEPC.  they 
would  be  out  to  make  a  quota.  They 
would  be  out  to  make  a  showing  and 
would  want  to  get  results  and  make  a 
record  for  themselves.  Then  they  could 
come  to  Congress  and  show,  in  black  and 
white,  the  number  of  people  forced  into 
jobs  as  a  result  of  their  work  in  Mobile 
or  Baton  Rouge,  or  other  cities.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  believe 
that  that  would  be  the  pattern?  It  would 
be  the  natural  pattern  of  operations, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  correct.  Further- 
more, does  not  the  bill  contain  provisions 
that  would  cause  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  hire  lawyers  to  sue  white  em- 
ployers, who  must  then  hire  lawyers  to 
defend  themselves,  even  though  they  are 
unjustly  accused? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Commission  will 
find  new  ways  to  bring  actions  against 
employers  for  50  years  after  the  law  is 
enacted.  There  are  so  many  technicali- 
ties and  possibilities  buried  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  that  will  affect  so  many 
activities  of  American  life  that  there 
will  be  enough  lawsuits  instituted  to  keep 
three  generations  of  lawyers  at  work. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  a 
man  hires  a  lawyer  to  defend  himself 
against  his  own  Federal  Government  and 
is  able  to  vindicate  his  position  and 
prove  that  he  is  right.  Does  the  bill  pro- 
vide that  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  hiring  a  lawyer  to  defend  his 
rights? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  does  not. 
In  the  Senator's  illustration,  the  man 
would  not  be  defending  himself  on  a 
criminal  charge  that  he  violated  any  law. 
He  would  merely  be  defending  himself 
for  the  operation  of  his  own  business,  in 
the  custom  and  manner  he  has  always 
done,  and  which  has  been  our  system 
all  along.  It  is  not  a  criminal  offense 
at  all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  the 
man  was  right,  and  proved  that  he  was 
right.  He  was  sued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment even  though  he  had  done  no 
wrong.  Yet  he  would  end  by  losing  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  in  order 
to  prove  he  was  right  and  had  done  no 
wrong. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  avoid  expensive 
litigation  he  would  just  employ  whom- 
ever the  Commission  demands  he  shall 
employ. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  for 
some  observations,  provided  that  he  may 
do  so  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 


and  that  when  he  resumes  his  remarks 
they  will  not  be  counted  as  a  second 
speech? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  en- 
able him  to  make  some  reasonable  com- 
ment, and  that  I  not  be  charged  with 
losing  the  floor  or  with  a  second  appear- 
ance on  the  bill  when  I  resume  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  his  experience  in  studying 
the  bill  has  not  been  similar  to  mine,  in 
that  every  time  he  studies  the  bill  he 
finds  some  other  legal  trick  in  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  I  found 
one  on  Sunday  that  is  as  broad  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  recall  that  in  1957  Con- 
gress considered  the  so-called  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  contained  title  m, 
which  permitted  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suit  in  any  case  on  an  allegation 
of  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  based  on  race? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Title  in  was  voted  out  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate.    It  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  heard  a  single  proponent  of 
the  bin  say  anything  to  Indicate  that 
title  in  was  sneaked  in  by  means  of  one 
of  the  legal  tricks  that  the  bill  contains? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  did  not  know 
about  it  in  the  beginning.  It  was  not 
known  when  the  authors  of  the  bill 
signed  It.  I  venture  to  say  there  was 
not  a  single  one  of  them  who  knew  that 
this  provision  was  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  section 
302  of  title  m,  which  purportedly  refers 
to  desegregation  of  public  facilities. 

Section  302  appears  on  page  13.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  an  action  has  been 
commenced  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Statea  may  intervene  in  such  action. 
In  such  an  action  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  If  It  had  insti- 
tuted the  action. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, by  the  subterfuge  of  having  an  in- 
dividual or  a  corporation  first  institute 
an  action  alleging  denial  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  on  account  of  race, 
cannot  imder  this  provision  undertake 
to  litigate  a  claim  of  any  individual  or 
corporation  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
been  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  With  the  little  limi- 
tation which  the  Senator  mentioned, 
title  in  is  not  very  effective.  It  has  no 
relation  whatsoever.  In  other  words, 
the  title  affects  the  entire  bill.  It 
should  be  a  title  within  itself.  It  has  no 
relation  to  the  public  citizens. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Cannot  a  claim  of  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  be  made  In 


any  case  In  which  the  law  of  any  State 
is  applied  to  any  individual  In  any  rela- 
tionship In  life? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  Is  virtually  no 
limit.  Some  basis  for  acclaim  could  be 
made  in  any  instance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  sec- 
tion 302  of  title  ni  on  page  13  would 
not  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  suit  to  obtain  a  fishing  license  for  any 
man  who  had  been  denied  a  fishing  li- 
cense by  any  State  warden? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  that  broad,  If  he 
alleges  there  was  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law  because  of  race  or 
religion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  title  opens  the  door 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
In  every  case  In  which  State  action  is 
taken  in  respect  to  any  Individual? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  correct — 
any  individual. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Provided  he  makes  the 
allegation  that  It  is  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  along  this 
line.  If  a  claim  of  a  14th  amendment 
right  was  involved,  is  not  this  language 
broad  enough  to  enable  the  Attorney 
General  to  Intervene  In  a  damage  suit  in 
which  It  was  alleged  that  employees  of  a 
city  had  injured  a  man,  and  the  man 
was  suing  merely  for  money  relief? 
Could  not  the  Attorney  General  inter- 
vene under  this  feature  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  Attorney  General  could  even 
alter  the  nature  of  the  action,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Attorney  General 
could  Intervene  under  this  section  In  a 
private.  Individual  suit  and  absolutely 
change  the  whole  nature  of  the  action. 
He  could  do  that  against  the  will  of  a 
private  Individual. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  and  he  would  be 
a  party  to  the  suit,  once  he  got  into  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  imagine  any  more  tyrannical 
act  on  the  part  of  Government  than  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  allow  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  take  a  man's  own  lawsuit 
away  from  his  control? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  I  cannot.  In  ef- 
fect, this  part  of  the  title  would  allow 
the  Attorney  General  to  go  into  court 
and  to  control  the  private  Individual's 
suit. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  thfs 
point.  I  had  not  gotten  around  to  exam- 
ining title  in  carefully  until  the  last  few 
days.  But  when  I  read  section  302,  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Section  302  was  called  to 
my  attention  only  today.  I  had  given 
much  study  to  the  bill,  but  I  had  over- 
looked section  302.  I  find  that  it  would 
give  the  broadest  possible  authority  to 
the  Attorney  CJeneral,  and  the  result 
could  be  practically  to  destroy  the  sys- 
tem of  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  Attorney  General  could  in- 
tervene in  every  lawsuit  In  the  Nation 
which  might  be  brought  by  persons  who 
alleged  they  had  been  denied,  by  State 
action,  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on 
accoimt  of  race  or  color,  because  such 
allegations  and  suits  could  cover  all  the 
activities  of  the  municipalities  and  of 
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the  school  districts  and  of  t^e  fajiltary 
districts,  and  aU  other  kinds  of  State  ^d 
local  government  in  the  United  States^ 
Mr.   STENNIS.     Yes— and   including 
even  the  water  departments. 
Mr  ERVIN.     Oh.  yes. 
Mr  STENNIS.    In  that  way,  through 
his  power  to  seek  injunctive  relief,  an 
entire  city  could  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

I  understand  that  segments  of  the 
press  have  only  today  discovered  tW5 
section  and  realized  what  it  means,  and 
are  making  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
section  is  as  broad  as  we  say  it  is. 

Mr    ERVIN.    I  must  confess  that  is 
the  way  section  302  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention, because  I  had  assumed  that  the 
men  who  drew  up  the  bill  had  sufficient 
intellectual  honesty  in  drawing  it  up  to 
correctly  describe  in  the  captions  of  the 
titles  the  provisions  of  the  titles,    auz 
now  we  find  that  instead  of  being  con- 
nned   to   public   facilities,   this   section 
would  embrace  all  the  laws  of  all  the 
States  which  touch  any  individual,  pro- 
vided there  was  an  allegation  that  ne 
had  been  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or   national  origin.    Of  course  such   a 
claim  could  be  made  by  anyone,  because 
everyone  belongs  to  some  race,  and  most 
people  have  some  kind  of  national  origin, 
and  most  people  have  some  creed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 
Mr    ERVIN.    So   this  section  would 
open  the  doors  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  assume  direction  and  control  of  all  the 
States  and  aU  the  counUes  and  all  the 
municipalities  and  aU  the  districts  of  all 
kinds  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  correct:  and  in 
the  course  of  my  speech  I  shall  touch 
further  on  this  point.  „       ^      ,    ^ 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from  ^ 
North  Carolina  finds  in  title  m  any  kind  , 
of  limitation  on  section  302.    It  is  not 
clear  and  certain  that  the  section  would 
be  without  limitation,  and  would  be  the  , 
law  of  the  land,  and  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  pubUc  facilities  which  is  the  ; 
subject  matter  of  title  IH?  j 

Mr  ERVIN.  Oh.  yes;  this  section  i 
would  cover  the  whole  waterfront;  it 
would  cover  every  activity  in  which  the 
law  of  a  State  is  appUed  to  any  individ- 
ual, corporation,  or  firm.  That  shows 
how  broad  this  section  Is. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Naturally,  one  would 
think  the  section  would  be  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  limit  its  application  to 
this  title  of  the  bUl.  Instead,  we  find 
that  the  section  is  not  limited  in  any 

^*Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  correct;  it  is  en- 
tirely unlimited. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from 'North  Carolina  for  his  contrlbu- 

°Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  SenatoB 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding.  I  wishec^ 
to  inquire  of  him  about  this  section.  ^ 
I  have  also  been  very  much  interesteq 
in  the  Senator's  discussion  of  the  FEPG 
section  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  a*  him 
why  it  is  that  those  who  appear  to  be  sd 
greatly  concerned  with  the  proposed 
FEPC  and  the  amount  of  unemployment 
among  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
are  not  equally  concerned  with  the  lack 


of  employment  among  persons  of  Cau- 
cisian  ancestry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr    STENNIS.    That   has   not   been 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
Mr.    ERVIN.    Does   not  the   Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  me  that  any 
nan  who  is  without  employment  is  in  an 
vnfortunate  position,  and  that  that  is 
tfue  of  members  of  the  Caucasian  race 
is  well  as  it  is  of  members  of  the  Negro 
ijace.  and  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
should  manifest  some  concern  because 
c>f  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  to- 
day four  white  men  are  out  of  employ- 
iient  for  every  Negro  who  is  out  of  em- 
ployment? 
■   Mr   STENNIS.    Absolutely  so. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  stated  that   if   all   initiative 
were  to  be  cut  off  and  if  all  employers 
were   put   in   a   strait  jacket    and   were 
io  be  controUed  and  to  have  their  every 
kct  scrutinized  at  every  turn  they  would 
fnake,  and  if  they  found  that  they  had  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  prosecuted  or 
having  their  contracts  canceled,  there 
would  not  be  many  U.S.  employers  left; 
men  simply  would  not  go  into  that  field 
lof   activity;   and  then  there  would  be 
many  fewer  jobs  and  many  more  unem- 
ployed. ,  ,       . 
Of  course,  we  all  want  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  be  employed  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  anyone  who  had  to  defend 
himself  against  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  when  the  Attorney 
General  walked  into  court  and  said,  i 
am  here  in  court,  representing  the 
United  States  of  America."  would  find 
that  he  has  been  placed  at  a  consider- 
able disadvantage  in  attempting  to  de- 
fend himself,  even  though  theoretically 
both  would  be  supposed  to  stand  on  the 

same  basis? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Of  course  that  would 
put  him  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage. 
The  practical  effect  would  be  that  most 
men  in  that  situation  would  surrender 
before  they  got  into  court. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  every  judge  knows  that  if 
at  some  time  in  his  life  he  hopes  to  have 
a  chance  to  be  promoted,  the  Attorney 
General  will  have  to  give  him  a  favor- 
able recommendation;  and  in  that  sit- 
uation, would  not  a  man  who  had  the 
Attorney  General  suing  for  him  have  a 
considerable  advantage? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Of  course  he  would. 
In  fact,  in  such  cases,  the  intangibles 
would  be  more  powerful  than  the  tan- 
gibles. 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  been  a  judge 
and  a  lawyer,  and  he  knows  how  that 
situation  would  develop.    As  a  lawyer. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing colored  cUents,  and  I  have  also  had 
the  privilege  of  representing  white  cU- 
ents    In  Louisiana,  we  have  a  means  of 
suing  someone  that  is  called  "in  forma 
pauperis."    It    is    a    good    way    for    a 
plaintiff  to  avoid  legal  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  a  lawsuit;  all  he  has  to 
do  is  go  into  court  and  say  that  he  does 


not  have  enough  money  to  be  able  to 
sue.  and  then  he  can  mitiate  his  suit 
without  any  expense  to  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  who  has  saved  his 
money  and  who  is  named  as  a  defend- 
ant in  such  a  case  must  pay  the  costs 
of  the  suit  all  the  way  along;  is  not 

that  correct?  ji.  i^  ««,. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Of  course  it  Is  cor- 
rect- "and  in  such  a  situation  a  defend- 
ant is  at  a  very  great  disadvantage 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Such  a 
plaintiff  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  court  costs  or  the  attorneys  fees,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  the  defendant  would 
then  be  at  a  very  heavy  disadvantage- 
entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that  even  jt 
he  won  the  case,  he  still  would  have  to 
pay  his  lawyer,  just  to  get  out  of  that 

^''Mr  STENNIS.  Absolutely  so.  Arid 
even  if  the  defendant  happened  to  win 
the  case,  he  could  find  himself  con- 
fronted with  another  suit  of  that  «>rt 
the  very  next  day.  and  thus  brought  back 

into  court.  _     .,  ^^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Further- 
more, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  real- 
izes, does  he  not.  how  persistent  the  At- 
torney General  can  be  when  he  thinks 
someone  should  be  put  in  jail?  For  in- 
stance, the  Attorney  General  prosecuted 
Hoffa  in  a  series  of  cases;  and  whenever 
Hoffa  finished  defending  himself  in  one 
case,  the  Attorney  General  proceeded  to 
have  Hoffa  brought  before  another  juiy; 
and  that  series  of  lawsuits  instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General  continued  almost 
throughout  Hoffa's  terms  of  office. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  among 
these  are  loans  by  various  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration; the  Federal  land  banks; 
school  lunch  program  funds;  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  funds;  highway  construc- 
tion funds;  child  welfare  services; 
grants  and  loans  for  school  and  college 
construction;  old-age  assistance;  fimds 
for  aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled;  voca- 
tional education  funds;  and  a  host  of 
other  programs  and  activities  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  swne 
disagreement  as  to  the  Federal  programs 
and  activities  which  would  be  affected 
and  covered  by  the  provisions  of  sections 
601  and  602  as  they  are  presently  written. 
In  referring  to  sections  601  and  602, 1 
refer  to  those  sections  as  they  appear  in 
title  VI  of  the  biU.    As  I  shall  hereafter 
point  out,  there  Is  no  unanimity— not 
even  among  the  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation—as to  the  precise  interpretation 
to  be  given  these  sections  when  one  is 
construed  with  the  other.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  in  order  to  make  a  full  dis- 
closure, some  supporter  of  the  bill  should 
come  up  with  a  comprehensive  list  spell- 
ing out  precisely  which  programs  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  would  be  af- 
fected if  title  VI  becomes  law,  and,  equal- 
ly important,  just  how  they  would  be 
affected.    The  Senate  should  have  this 
information  before  it  is  called  upon  to 
vote  on  this  bill. 

Section  601  covers  "any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." Section  602  refers  to  "any 
program  or  activity  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  contract  of 
insurance  or  guarantee."   It  thus  appears 
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that  section  601  is  much  broader  than 
section  602.  Section  601  says  that  the 
programs  affected  by  the  bill  include 
"any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance."  Section  602 
excludes  "contracts  of  insurance  or 
guaranty."  Section  601  is  just  as  broad. 
if  not  broader,  than  the  words  of  the 
original  administration  bill  which  were 
directed  at  "any  law  of  the  United  States 
providing  or  authorizing  direct  or  in- 
direct financial  assistance  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  program  or  activity  by 
way  of  grant,  contract,  law,  insurance, 
guarantee,  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
point.  No  one  of  the  proponents,  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
able  to  find  out,  has  given  a  definition  of 
the  words  "Federal  financial  assistance." 
What  is  "Federal  financial  assistance"? 
One  very  easy  illustration  of  it  would  be 
the  school  lunch  program. 

What  about  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  whose  funds  are  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress?  It  expends  Fed- 
eral funds  only.  Would  the  mere  spend- 
ing of  the  money  appropriated  for  that 
agency  of  the  Grovernment  be  "Federal 
financial  assistance"? 

What  is  "Federal  financial  assist- 
ance"? What  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  included  under  sections 
601  and  602  and  which  ones  would  not? 
What  programs  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment contributes  would  be  included  and 
which  ones  would  not?  No  one  has  given 
any  comprehensive  list  to  us.  I  do  not 
believe  broader  or  more  uncertain  lan- 
guage could  be  written  into  any  bill  than 
merely  to  refer  to  programs  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

About  the  kindest  thing  that  one  can 
say  about  section  601  and  section  602, 
taken  together,  is  that  they  create  a  clear 
and  manifest  confiict  on  the  face  of  the 
bill.  They  are  calculated  to  confuse 
rather  than  enlighten.  No  one  has  told 
us  precisely  which  programs  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  title  VI  would  affect. 
The  difficulty  with  which  anyone  is  con- 
fronted in  trying  to  determine  what  pro- 
grams title  VI  covers  is  graphically  illus- 
trated by  a  discussion  which  I  had  on 
March  13  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

This  discussion  was  directed  to  the 
question  of  whether  section  602.  in  ex- 
cepting a  "contract  of  insurance  or  guar- 
anty," also  placed  similar  limitations  on 
the  general  terms  of  section  601.  As  to 
this  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said: 
'I  would  say  they  do  not."    He  also  said: 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  the  words  and 
provisions  of  section  601  and  the  substantive 
rights  established  and  stated  In  that  section 
are  not  limited  by  the  limiting  words  of  sec- 
tion 602. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  subse- 
quently said: 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  •  •  •  It  is  my  opinion  that 
these  excepted  activities  are  not  covered  by 
title  VI. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  joined  in  to  say: 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
carefxil  analysis  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  say  that  I  agree  with  him 


thoroughly.  If  the  bUl  does  not  mean  what 
he  has  indicated  it  means,  It  ought  to  be 
made  to  mean  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  total  disagreement  between  lead- 
ing proponents  of  the  bill  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  section  601  and  section  602. 

It  is  another  illustration  of  how  broad 
and  sweeping  the  bill  is.  It  is  written  in 
very  general  language.  As  I  said,  there 
will  be  litigation  for  three  generations  of 
lawyers.  But  that  is  not  the  full  tragedy 
of  it.  The  man  who  is  doing  business 
with  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
know  what  it  means.  His  lawyer  will  not 
know  what  it  means.  Senators  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  not  know  what  it 
means.  The  courts  will  have  to  chart  the 
course,  and  they  can  only  decide  one  case 
at  a  time. 

It  is  very  clear,  of  course,  that  these 
three  distinguished  Senators  are  equally 
ardent  and  fervent  in  their  support  of 
H.R.  7152  and  civil  rights  legislation  gen- 
erally. The  point  is:  If  they  cannot 
agree  among  themselves  upon  the  proper 
interpretation  of  this  important  and 
far-reaching  title,  how  can  they  expect 
anyone  else  to  be  certain  what  it  means? 
Is  it  fair  to  criticize  the  advertisement  in 
question  because  it  gave  a  construction 
to  title  VI  which  is  little,  if  any,  broader 
than  the  construction  placed  on  it  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  ?  All  of  this  merely 
indicates  that  we  have  under  considera- 
tion a  bill  which  is  so  imperfect  and  so 
marked  by  patent  ambiguity  that  equally 
well-informed  and  well-intentioned  in- 
dividuals disagree  upon  its  proper  inter- 
pretation even  though  they  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  fence. 

However,  some  of  the  bill's  proponents, 
at  least,  have  reconciled  to  their  own  sat- 
isfaction the  conflict  between  section  601 
and  section  602.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  in  discussing  section 
601  on  March  13,  1964,  referred  to  a  pub- 
lished criticism  of  the  House -passed  bill. 
This  criticism  was  "that  the  effect  of  title 
VI  would  be  to  limit  the  existing  power 
of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds  for  federally  assisted 
programs  in  which  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  sex.  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin  existed." 

Then  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
said: 

I  raised  this  question  recently  with  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  representatives.  I  was  as- 
sured that  their  interpretation — and  the  in- 
tention of  Members  of  the  House,  as  they  tm- 
derstood  it,  was  that  the  effect  of  title  VI  was 
not  so  to  limit  the  President's  existing  power. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  also 
said: 

I  am  very  frank  to  state  that  section  601 
which  Is  a  statement  of  substantive  right — 
the  substantive  right  of  individuals,  of  per- 
sons, not  to  be  discriminated  against  or  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In  or  denied  the 
benefits  of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  assistance — means  exactly  what  It 
says.  It  does  not  provide  a  method  of  en- 
forcement by  itself:  but  I  suggest  that  It  la 
complete;   •   •   • 

Such  was  also  the  reasoning  of  Con- 
gressman Celler,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  February  7,  1964,  when  he  of- 


fered the  amendment  to  except  from  sec- 
tion 602  "a  contract  of  insurance  or  guar- 
anty." In  response  to  a  question  about 
the  effect  of  this  amendment,  he  stated: 
"Title  VI  has  no  effect  over  Presidential 
orders." 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
leading  proponents  of  this  legislation  are 
saying — and  this  is  highly  important — 
that  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  remove 
only  from  the  application  of  section  602 
contracts  of  insurance  or  guarantee  such 
as  those  involved  in  FHA  and  GI  loans, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  saying  that  these  and 
other  programs  are  still  covered  by  sec- 
tion 601  and  can  be  reached  by  Presi- 
dential Executive  orders  which  would  be 
fortifled  by,  based  upon,  and  impUedly 
authorized  by  the  declaration  of  intent 
contained  in  section  601. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more 
important  in  the  bill  than  this.  We 
should  know  exactly  what  noose  we  are 
putting  our  necks  into  when  we  accept 
section  602,  with  its  limitations,  and  be- 
lieve that  those  limitations  also  apply  to 
section  601.  Representative  Celler  says 
they  will  not  apply.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  says  they  will  not 
apply.  The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  says  those  words  of  limitation 
in  section  602  will  not  apply  to  section 
601. 

Let  us  remember  that  under  section 
601  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  the 
"Federal  financial  assistance"  is  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  guaranty,  or  insurance. 
"Any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance"  is  covered  by 
section  601.  This  is  very  comprehen- 
sive and  far  reaching  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
it  by  the  bill's  sponsors,  it  certainly 
makes  legitimate  the  statement  in  the 
advertisement  that  $100  billion  Is  In- 
volved. 

In  addition,  the  language  of  section 
601,  in  conjimction  with  the  interpre- 
tations I  have  discussed,  constitutes  full 
justification  for  the  advertisement's  as- 
sertion that: 

It  [the  bill]  would  empower  Federal  po- 
litical appointees — through  the  use  of  the 
blacklist,  canceUatlon  of  contracts,  fore- 
closure, and  other  punitive  means — to  Tiee 
almost  $100  billion  a  year  to  force  our  people 
to  knuckle  under  to  Executive  dictation. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  the  broad, 
sweeping,  and  general  language  of  sec- 
tion 601.  It  is  applicable  to  "any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance."  Given  its  literal  and 
unrestricted  interpretation,  it  can  be 
made  to  apply  to  every  Federal  program 
or  activity  involving  the  expenditure  of 
tax  dollars  or  other  Federal  funds.  Sup- 
pose the  executive  department  decides 
to  stretch  the  power  which  it  acquires 
under  section  601  to  reach  social  security 
payments,  veterans'  benefits,  and  civil 
service  pensions.  It  Is  readily  and  easily 
conceivable  to  me,  in  the  light  of  the 
rather  bizarre  and  far-reaching  decisions 
of  Federal  courts  in  recent  years,  that 
this  action  may  receive  judicial  approval. 
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I  do  not  say  that  section  601  should  be 
stretched  to  this  extreme.  I  hope  ^t  wiU 
never  be.  I  do  say.  however  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  and  sound  basis  for  an 
argument  that  this  will  come  about. 

Can  social  security,  veterans'  pay- 
ments, and  civil  service  pensions  be  con- 
strued as  being  a  part  of  a  program  of 
"Federal  financial  assistance?" 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  statutes  and 
decisions.  The  legislation  establishing 
Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabU- 
ity  insurance  benefits  provides  for  an- 
nual appropriations  to  an  "insurance 
trust  fund  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
amounts  equivalent  to  100  per  centum 
of"  specified  taxes  levied  and  collected 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code— act 
of  August  14.  1935.  c.  531.  title  II  sec- 
tion 201.  49  Stat.  622.  as  amended:  42 
U.S.C.  401. 

The  nature  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram was  discussed  in  Helvertng  v. 
Davis,  301  U.S.  619  (1937)  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  titles  of  the 
act  providing  for  Federal  old-age  bene- 
fits and  authorizing  appropriations  to 
an  old-age  reserve  account,  and  provid- 
ing for  excise  taxes  on  employers  and  in- 
come taxes  on  employees,  where  the 
Court  said — idem  635-636 : 

Title  vni  as  we  have  said,  lays  two  differ- 
ent  types   of   tax,   an   "income   tax   on   em- 
ployees "  and  "an  excise  tax  on  employers^ 
The  income  tax  on  employees  Is  measured  by 
waaes  paid  during  the  calendar  year.     Sec- 
TlS^t  80^1   (42  U.S.C.A.  sec.  1001 ).     The  excise 
tax  on  the  employer  is  to  be  paid    with  re- 
spect to  having  individuals  In  his  emp  oy 
and   like  the  tax  on  employees,  is  measured 
by    wages.      Section    804    (42    U.S.C.A.    sec. 
^nM\   '  *  '    The  proceeds  of  both  taxes  are 
JTbe  paid  into  the  Treasury   like   Internal 
revenue    taxes   generaUy.   and  fr«   ^o*    !fi- 
marked  In  any  way  (sec.  B07(a).  42  TJ.S.CJi. 

sec.  1007(a)).  *  „  »„  „,. 

The  first  section  of  this  title  creates  an  ac- 
count In  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  l^-^oT^^ 
the  old-age  reserve  account  (sec.  201  (4^ 
US.C.A.:^c.  401)).  NO  present  appropri- 
ation however.  Is  made  to  that  account.  All 
that  the  statute  does  Is  to  authorise  appro- 
priations annually  thereafter,  beglnnlzig 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30. 
1937. 

Similarly  in  Chas.  a  SJeward  Mach 
Co  V  Davis.  301  U.S.  548,  574.  585  (1937) . 
decided  the  same  day  and  upholding  the 
Ut?es  of  the  social  Security  Act  relating 
to  unemployment  taxes,  the  Court  said. 

The  proceeds,  when  collected,  go  into  the 
TrSsury  of  the  United  States  like  Internal 
^"^nl  collections  generally.  Section  905 
'a)    42  U.S.C.A.  1105(a).    They  are  not  ear- 

"?h'eToi7ds"o7'the  excise  when  collected] 
arrpaldTnto  the  Treasury  at  Washington^ 
and  thereafter  are  subject  to  appropriation 
like  public  moneys  generally. 

Thus  though  the  money  for  social  se- 
curity payments  comes  from  employer^ 
and  employees,  it  is  collected  by  tha 
Government  as  taxes,  which  are  paid  mtd 
the  Treasury  and  not  earmarked  in  aJQ^ 
way  It  can  logically  be  argued  that  thU 
program,  being  financed  by  Federal  tai 
money,  is  one  which  receives  "Federal 
financial  assistance."  Even  though  th^ 
application  of  section  602  to  social  secu*- 
rity  insurance  benefits  may  be  more 
doubtful,  it  is  altogether  possible  that 
they  can  be  reached  under  section  601. 
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There  is  at  least  a  great— and  prob- 
ably greater— possibility  that  veterans' 
payments  and  civil  service  pensions  can 
b(e  similarly  reached. 
I  Certainly  under  the  arguments  which 
Have  been  made  by  proponents  of  the 
bill,  section  601,  but  not  602,  could  and 
should  reach  the  insurance  or  guaranty 
programs  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation.     Whether 
luch  programs  be  covered  by  rule,  regu- 
fation,  or  order  of  Federal  agencies,  or  by 
Presidential  Executive  orders  is  relatively 
Unimportant.    Federal  control  and  regi- 
mentation is  the  same  whether  it  arises 
rom  statute,  rule,  regulation,  or  Exec- 
tive  order. 

These  points  are  of  a  vital  nature, 
jome  of  the  legal  questions  to  be  decided 
/ill  determine  how  far  down  the  Gov- 
■mment  will  go  to  reach  the  individual, 
ertainly,  it  is  plausible,  under  the  argu- 
lent  of  some  of  the  proponents  of  this 
leasure,  that  section  601.  under  which 
road  Executive  orders  can  be  issued,  is 
aiot  limited  at  all  by  section  602.    If  that 
ks  true,  it  brings  into  the  picture  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance     Corporation,     and     similar 
groups  which  might  be  excluded  under 
the  House  amendment  to  section  602. 

This  is  a  most  vital  point.  The  adver- 
tisement was  justified  in  concluding  as 
it  did  concerning  the  vast  power  in  sec- 
tion 601.  We  must  remember  that  it  is 
power  we  are  dealing  with,  power  that 
the  Congress  would  be  giving  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Let  me  point  out  in  this  connection, 
since  we  are  talking  about  a  '$100  billion 
blackjack,"  that  the  1961  report  of  the 
US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  states 
that  at  the  end  of  1960  federally  super- 
vised financial  institutions  held  $100.3 
billion  in  nonfarm  residential  mortgage 
loans  Here  is  the  $100  billion  men- 
tioned in  the  advertisement  in  just  one 

package.  ,       ,  , 

I  wish  to  iUustrate,  with  reference  to 
sections  601  and  602.  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  Executive  orders,  and  the 
far-reaching  nature  of  the  regulations 
which  might  be  established  under  sec- 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  has  a  matter  he 
wishes  to  bring  to  my  attention,  and  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  him  at  this  point  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
presume  the  Senator  recalls  that  there 
was  some  intimation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Lloyd 
Wright  past  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  had  received  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  he  did  on  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.   STENNIS.    I   recall   the   allega- 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  telegram  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Wright.  It  comes  from  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  and  reads: 

Press  carries  story  that  Kuchkl  inferred 
I  was  employed  by  Coordinating  Committee 


for  Fundamental  American  Freedorns  Inc. 
The  truth  is  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  or- 
ganization. I  was  never  employed  by  any- 
one to  contribute  to  the  analysis  of  the  civil 
riehts  bill  but  felt  compelled  to  do  so  as  a 
citizen  who  believes  In  the  Constitution  and 
who  loathes  public  servants,  whoever  they 
be  who  pretend  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  then  at  the  first  expedient  moment  vote 
to  abandon  It.  You  may  use  this  to  correct 
the  RECORD  If  you  wish. 
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It  is  signed  by  Lloyd  Wright. 

Mr   STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thought  in  jus- 
tice 'to  Mr.  Wright  this  information 
should  be  embraced  in  the  Record. 

EXISTING    EXXCXrrrVE    ORDERS 

Mr     STENNIS.    Since    experience    is 
the  best  teacher,  we  can  gain  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  future  under  title  VI 
by    considering    the    Executive    orders 
which  are  presently  in  effect  without  the 
statutory  sanction  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  sections  601  and  602.    Let  us  not 
doubt   these   existing   Executive  orders 
foreshadow   the   nature   of   the   "rules, 
regulations  or  orders"  which  may  be  is- 
sued by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies under  section  602.  and  the  additional 
Executive  orders  which  could  come  under 
section  601.    The  simplest  device  would 
be  a  requirement  that  the  "recipient  _ 
sign  an  agreement  not  to  "discriminate 
in  any  activities  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  proceeds  of  the  "Federal 
financial  assistance,"  upon  the  penalty 
of  "the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant 
or  to  continue  assistance  under  such  pro- 
gram or  activity."    That  is  the  mildest 
form  which  it  could  take. 

From  Executive  Orders  No.  11063  and 
10925  we  can  sense  the  interpretation 
and  effect  which  will  be  given  section 
601  and  602  if  they  should  become 
law  We  also  can  determine  the  nature 
of  the  Executive  orders  which  will  be 
possible  under  section  601  and  the  nature 
of  the  "rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
which  may  be  issued  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  under  section  602. 
Let  me  discuss  these  Executive  orders  in 
some  detail. 

(1)     EXECtrnVK    ORDER    11063 

This  order  was  Issued  on  November 
20  1962.  although  the  right  to  use  "dis- 
crimination" as  a  basis  of  regulation  in 
housing  was  denied  six  times  by  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  order: 
In  1949,  95  Congressional  Record,  4861, 
in  1953,  Congressional  Record,  volume 
99  part  1.  page  1429;  twice  in  1954.  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  100,  part  4. 
page  4488;  twice  in  1959,  Congressional 
Record,  volume  105,  part  7,  pages  8654 
and  8833. 

One  important  question  is  whether  the 
authority  granted  In  title  VI  will  be  ex- 
ercised only  to  require  nondiscrimina- 
tion by  the  various  agencies  in  the  actual 
distribution  and  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds,  or  whether  it  will  be  utilized  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  "persons"  who 
are  the  actual  "recipients"  of  the  funds. 
Will  Federal  control  and  dictation  ex- 
tend to  the  borrower,  the  farmer,  the 
homeowner,  the  local  school,  the  hospi- 
tal, the  bank,  the  myriad  other  recipi- 
ents of  "benefits"  under  "activities  or 
programs"  receiving  "Federal  financial 
assistance?"    Even  a  quick  look  at  Ex- 


ecutive Order  No.  11063  and  its  philo- 
sophical basis  makes  it  conclusive  that 
this  will  be  done  if  the  pattern  set  by 
this  order  is  followed.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  so  followed. 
Executive  Order  No.  11063  was  issued 
to  prevent  alleged  discrimination  because 
of  "race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin" 
in  the  administration  of  programs  in- 
volving housing  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  provided  by  loans 
made  or  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  it  did  not  stop  there.  Under 
its  language  Federal  control  is  extended 
to  homeowners,  realtors,  building  and 
loan  associations,  contractors,  and  banks, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  order,  as  to: 

(a)  The  sale,  leasing,  rental,  or  other  dis- 
position of  residential  property  and  related 
facilities  (Including  land  to  be  developed 
for  residential  use )  or  in  the  use  or  occupan- 
cy thereof. 

Under  the  broad  language  of  the  order 
when  Joe  Doe  and  Mary  Doe  buy  a  home 
and  use  a  FHA  or  a  GI  loan  to  finance 
their  purchase,  Federal  control  extends 
not  simply  to  the  agency  administering 
the  program,  but  it  dictates  first  to  the 
realtor  who  develops  the  land;  second, 
the  contractor  who  builds  the  house; 
third,  the  bank  which  makes  the  loan; 
fourth,  the  realtor  who  sells  the  home; 
fifth  Joe  and  Mary  Doe,  the  owners,  in 
the  "use  and  occupancy  thereof,"  in  the 
"rental"  of  their  home,  in  the  "leasing" 
of  their  home  and  in  the  "sale  or  other 
disposition"  of  their  home. 

What  are  the  penalties  provided  in 
Executive  Order  No.  11063?  Section  301 
of  said  Executive  order  authorizes  the 
Federal  agency  to — 

(a)  cancel  or  terminate  In  whole  or  In  part 
any  agreement  or  contract  with  such  person, 
firm,  or  State  or  local  public  agency  provid- 
ing for  a  loan,  grant,  contribution,  or  other 
Federal  aid,  or  for  the  pasnuent  of  a  com- 
mission or  fee: 

(b)  refrain  from  extending  any  further  aid 
under  any  program  administered  by  it  and 
affected  by  this  order  until  It  is  satisfied  that 
the  affected  person,  firm,  or  State  or  local 
public  agency  will  comply  with  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  Issued  or  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  order,  and  any  nondis- 
crimination provisions  Included  In  any  agree- 
ment or  contract; 

(c)  refuse  to  approve  a  lending  Institu- 
tion or  any  other  lender  as  a  beneficiary 
under  any  program  administered  by  it  which 
is  affected  by  this  order  or  revoke  such  ap- 
proval if  previously  given. 

Where  a  Federal  agency  is  given  the 
power  to  "cancel  or  terminate  an  agree- 
ment for  the  payment  of  a  commission 
or  fee"  when  a  home  is  built,  purchased, 
sold,  leased,  or  rented.  Federal  control 
has  reached  the  ultimate.  Since  Federal 
agencies  eventually  use  their  power  to 
the  utmost,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Executive  orders  Issued  under 
section  601  and  "rules,  regulations,  or 
orders"  issued  under  section  602  will  be 
at  least  as  severe  and  penal  as  the  sanc- 
tions included  in  Executive  Order  11063. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  this 
Executive  order,  I  should  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  other  good  things  that 
can  and  will  come  out  of  this  debate, 
the  study  of  these  Executive  orders 
makes  more  Senators  realize  what  is 
contained  in  the  Executive  orders,  and 


imderstand  just  how  far  they  go.  It 
shows  the  control  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumes  over  the  homeowner  in 
the  building,  renting,  or  leasing  of  a 
home  when  he  accepts  a  loan  from  one 
of  the  agencies  which  were  authorized 
originally  to  make  veterans'  and  GI 
loans. 

(2)     EXECUTIVE    ORDER    NO.    10925 

Executive  Order  No.  10925  was  issued 
on  March  6,  1961.  Its  stated  purpose 
was  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  the  various  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  particularly  in 
Government  contracts.  This  will  be  re- 
viewed to  point  out  how  far  Federal  con- 
trol and  dictation  extends.  It  demon- 
strates that  there  is  no  intention  simply 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs,  but  to 
stretch  Federal  control  to  every  person 
who  is  the  recipient  of  any  benefit  of 
the  program,  however  indirect  such 
benefit  may  be.  That  is  one  of  the 
gravest  questions  in  the  entire  bill — the 
question  of  how  far  Federal  control 
would  go  in  reaching  the  individual  per- 
son under  sections  601  and  602,  in  spite 
of  those  limitations. 

Under  Executive  Order  No.  10925,  if 
the  X  Construction  Co.  enters  into  a 
contract  with  a  Federal  agency  to  con- 
struct a  building,  Federal  control  is 
extended  to  the  following  persons  who 
participate  in  or  benefit  from  the  work. 
These  include: 

First.  The  contractor  and  his  em- 
ployees. Within  the  scope  of  the  order 
his  handling  of  employees  is  federally 
controlled  as  to  "employment,  upgrad- 
ing, demotion,  or  transfer;  recruitment 
or  recruitment  advertising;  layoff  or 
termination;  rates  of  pay  or  other  forms 
of  compensation;  and  selection  for 
training,  including  apprenticeship." 

He  is  subject  to  Federal  requirements 
concerning  posting  of  notices,  main- 
tenance of  records,  examination  and  in- 
spection of  records,  dealing  with  labor 
unions,  subcontractors,  and  vendors  or 
materialmen. 

Second.  The  subcontractors  and  their 
employees.      Section    301(7)    provides: 

The  contractor  shall  Include  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6) 
In  every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  •  •  • 
so  that  such  provisions  will  be  binding  upon 
each  subcontractor  or  vendor.  The  con- 
tractor will  take  such  action  with  respect 
to  any  subcontract  or  purchase  order  as  the 
contracting  agency  may  direct  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  such  provisions,  Including  sanc- 
tions for  noncompliance. 

Third.  Vendors  or  materialmen  and 
their  employees.  They  are  subjected  to 
control  by  the  provisions  just  quoted  as 
fully  as  the  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

Think  of  that.  Mr.  President.  All  the 
vendors  or  materialmen  who  might  be 
selling  to  or  dealing  with  contractors  or 
subcontractors  would  thus  come  imder 
the  control  of  the  Federal  power  re- 
flected in  this  Executive  order. 

Fourth.  Labor  unions.  Under  sections 
302  (c)  and  (d)  and  section  304,  the 
contractor  would  be  required  to  attempt 
to  force  any  labor  union  with  which  he 
dealt  to  comply  with  the  order;  and  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 


ment Opportunity  would  be  given  au- 
thority to  take  "remedial  action"  to  force 
"any  labor  union  *  •  •  engaged  in  work 
under  Government  contracts"  to  con- 
form to  the  Federal  requirements. 

Using  Executive  Order  No.  10925  as  a 
precedent  imder  title  VI,  which  would 
be  applicable  to  every  activity  and  pro- 
gram receiving  "Federal  financial  as- 
sistance," we  can  anticipate  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  authorized  under 
that  title  would  apply  far  beyond  the 
agencies  administering  the  programs. 
By  Executive  Order  No.  10925  the  Fed- 
eral net  has  swept  within  its  control  not 
merely  the  agency  administering  the 
program,  but  also  the  contractor  and  his 
employees,  the  subcontractors  and  their 
employees,  the  materialmen  and  ven- 
dors and  their  employees,  the  labor 
unions  and  their  members.  With  this  as 
an  established  precedent,  it  is  inescapa- 
ble that  Executive  orders  issued  under 
title  VI  would  be  similarly  sweeping. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive orders  I  have  been  discussing  are 
not  set  forth  in  the  bill;  but  they  are 
already  in  existence.  They  were  not 
originated  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  but  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  This  shows 
how  far  reaching  the  bill  would  be  if 
enacted.  My  argument  is  that  under 
the  power  granted  by  sections  601  and 
602  of  title  VI  of  the  bill,  Executive  or- 
ders and  regulations  could  certainly  be  as 
far-reaching  as  the  existing  Executive 
orders  are  now;  they  would  not  be  lim- 
ited to  controlling  discrimination  or 
preventing  discrimination.  Such  Execu- 
tive orders  could  go  even  farther  than 
the  existing  Executive  orders  go. 

Under  Executive  Orders  Nos.  11063  and 
10925.  does  Federal  control  stop  with 
prevention  of  discrimination  by  the 
State,  local,  or  private  agency  adminis- 
tering the  funds?  Clearly  it  does  not. 
Thus  two  very  pertinent  questions  arise. 
They  are: 

Under  section  601,  would  Federal  con- 
trol by  new  Executive  orders  end  with 
the  prevention  of  "discrimination"  by 
the  State,  local,  or  private  agency  ad- 
ministering the  funds? 

Under  section  602,  would  Federal  con- 
trol by  "rule,  regulation,  or  order"  end 
with  the  prevention  of  "discrimination" 
by  the  State,  local,  or  private  agency  ad- 
ministering the  funds? 

Is  there  anyone  who,  today,  can  un- 
qualifiedly and  categorically  answer 
these  questions  in  the  negative? 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  sections  601  and  602 
would  permit  and  result  in  action  just 
as  extensive  and  inclusive  as  that  written 
into  Executive  Orders  Nos.  11063  and 
10925  if  such  action  were  deemed  ad- 
visable by  the  executive  department. 

Let  us  remember  that  Executive 
Order  No.  11063  inhibits  discrimination 
by  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  administering  housing  pro- 
grams; but  also  under  penalty  of  can- 
cellation, termination,  foreclosure,  black- 
listing, and  withholding,  it  dictates  the 
actions  of  first,  the  realtor  who  develops 
the  land;  second,  the  contractor  who 
builds  the  house;  third,  the  bank  which 
makes  the  loan;  fourth,  the  realtor  who 
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seUs  the  home:  fifth,  and  to  the  bor- 
fower-homeowner  in  the '"use  and  occu- 
pancy thereof."  in  the  "rental  of  his 
home  in  the  "leasing"  of  his  home  and 
in  the  "sale  or  other  disposition    of  hio 

^°^t  us  also  remember  that  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  inhibits  dlscriminat  on 
in  the  administration  of  programs  in- 
volving Government  contracts;  but  also. 
uS  penalty  of  cancellation   terr^na- 
tions,  blacldisting,  and  withholdmg    it 
exter^ds  Federal  control  to  the  contractor 
Sd  his  employees  in  their  employment, 
promotion,    demotion,    transfer,    layoff, 
termination,  rates  of  pay.  and  selection 
for  training;  to  the  subcontractor  and 
his  employees,  as  well  as  to  all  such  rela- 
tionships; to  the  materiaUnen  and  their 
employees,  as  well  as  to  aU  such  relation- 
ships ;  and  to  the  labor  unions  which  deal 
with  such  contractors. 

With    Executive    Orders    No.    11063 
and  10925  as  a  precedent  and  pattern 
we  may  expect  future  Executive  orders 
and  rules  and  regulations  issued  if  and 
when  title  VI  is  enacted— applicable  to 
or  issued  by  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 
Federal  land  banks.  Federal  production 
crVmt     associations,     the     Agricultural 
Stabilization    Credit    Corporation,    the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Agricultural     Marketing     Service,     the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service— to  inhibit  dis- 
crimination   in    the    administration    of 
each  applicable  program;  but  also,  under 
penalty    of    cancellation,    term^ation. 
foreclosure,  blacklisting,  and  withhold- 
ing, to  dictate  to  the  farmer    Participat- 
ing" therein  or  receiving  "the  benefit 
thereof  as  to.  first,  the  contractor  and  his 
employees  who  buUd  the  home,  dust  the 
cotton,  dig  the  ditches  or  clear  the  land 
second,  the  "use",  "occupancy"  or  'sale 
or  other  disposition"  of  the  farm;  third 
the  tenants  upon  the  farm   that  is.  the 
"rental"  or  "leasing"  thereof;  and  fourth, 
the  "employment,  upgrading,  demotion 
or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruitment 
advertising;  layoff  or  termination;  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation 
and  selection  for  training"  of  all  of  hia 
farm  employees. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  wlttl 
these  two  Executive  orders  as  precedents, 
the  rules,  regulations,  or  Executive  or^ 
ders  which  might  flow  from  this  bill,  if- 
unhappily— it  were  to  become  the  la 
would  have  complete  grip  and  control  o 
every  minor  phase  and  every  majot 
phase  of  all  these  contracts,  agreement^, 
programs,  and  agencies,  from  beginning 

to  end.  ^      ,,    . 

Mr     JORDAN    of    North    CaroUnii. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis^ 

sissippi  yield?  „^^t^      ,»>ri 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'M^. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senatdr 
from   Mississippi  yield  to   the  Senat 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
I  correctly  understand,  from  the  sta  ^ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississipm. 
that  the  Executive  orders  which  now  ate 
In  effect  already  have  such  scope  and 
power  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
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akd  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law;  and, 
therefore,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
contends  that  if  the  pending  bill  were 
t3  be  enacted,  almost  anything  could  be 

Mr   STENNIS.    Yes,  that  is  the  pat- 
tern which  has  been  established.    Nat- 
urally,  the   Executive   orders   are  pre- 
>ared  by  the  executive  department  ana 
he  Executive  orders  to  which  I  have  re- 
erred  are  already  in  effect. 
So  when  we  consider  the  pattern  oi 
onduct  and  operations  which  the  Execu- 
,ive  orders  now  in  effect  have  set.  we 
vould  be  hiding  our  heads  under  the 
land,  like  an  ostrich— if  we  did  not  a.n- 
icipate    Executive    orders    or    regula- 
tions, which  would  be  authorized  un- 
der the  pending  bill  and  touching  on  all 
the   activities  of   the  Federal  Govern- 

^Mv  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  the  effect 

of  the  bUl.  J  *!,  4.  le  Tr,v 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes;  and  that  Is  my 

'^^Mr'  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  my  understanding  and  my  think- 
ing about  the  subject. 

Mr  STENNIS.  It  is  something  that 
is  not  recognized  unless  the  bill  is  read 
most  carefully.  It  wUl  take  many  read- 
ings by  the  best  legal  minds  to  determine 
what  is  in  this  bill  and  what  effect  it  will 
have  on  contracts  or  business  operations. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
only  activity  that  I  believe  the  Senator 
did  not  mention  was  the  funeral  I  do 
not   beUeve  the   Senater   reached  that 

^°Mr  STENNIS.    I  moved  my  people  out 
of  the  house  before  anything  like  that 
happened.    It  is  amazing  to  learn  how 
much  within  the  grip  of  power  and  regu- 
lation these  departments,  once  they  start 
exercising  power,  will  bring  hojrowe^  or 
anyone  who  is  a  recipient  under  a  Fed- 
eral program.    The  situation  has  reached 
the  point  at  which,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
Government  programs  cover  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  economic  phases  of  our 
Nation.    They  cover  a  great  part  of  our 
daily  affairs,  including  not  only  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Government,  but  also  the 
ordinary  ways  in  which  we  are  making 
a  living,  and  even  our  dealings  with  each 
other.  __^, , 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  CONTROL? 


Under  the  heading  "Total  Federal 
Control"— an  allegation  which  has  been 
repeatedly  made  by  many  responsible 
persons  in  and  out  of  the  Congress--the 
advertisement  asserts  that  the  pending 
bill  would: 

First  Allow  people  to  be  jailed  with- 
out trial  by  jury-titles  I.  II.  IH.  IV.  and 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  bUl  would 
have  that  effect.  I  will  comment  briefly 
on  the  titles  specified.  ^     ^  ■, 

Title  I:  This  would  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  as  amended,  and  that 
act  as  further  amended,  would  leave  in 
effect  the  power  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  suits  for  restraining  orders  and 
injunctions  against  pubUc  officials  and 
others.  No  jury  would  be  permitted  in 
civil  contempt  proceedings;  in  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  the  statute  would 
provide  that  no  jury  is  permitted  if  the 


imprisonment  is  for  45  days  or  less  and 
the  fine  is  $300  or  less. 

I  have  cited  present  law.  Any  ex- 
tension of  authority  by  title  I  would 
bring  about  an  increase,  and  more  peo- 
ple would  be  brought  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law. 

Title  II-  The  Attorney  General  would 
be  given  new  authority  by  section  204(a) 
to  bring  a  suit  for  injunctive  relief  con- 
cerning pubUc  accommodations  with  the 
same  power  of  the  court  to  jail  a  de- 
fendant in  contempt  proceedmgs  with- 
out a  jury.  ^  ^   , 

Of  course,  a  civil  contempt  proceed- 
ing would  not  require  a  jury,  but  as  set 
forth  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  the 
statement  applies  to  criminal  fontenipt. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 

Carolina.  ,  . 

Mr  THURMOND.  Does  the  able 
Senator  know  of  any  provision  m  the 
Constitution  to  the  effect  that  when  a 
man  is  charged  with  a  crime  and  the 
punishment  is  imprisonment  for  45  days 
or  less,  or  a  fine  of  $300  or  less,  he  can  be 
tried  without  a  jury? 

Mr  STENNIS.  There  Is  no  such  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution.  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  that  provision  was  placed 
in  the  law  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  The  original  provisions  of  that 
act  did  not  allow  a  jury  trial.  As  the 
Senator  remembers,  there  was  a  conces- 
sion Whether  It  was  valid  or  not,  a 
concession  was  placed  in  that  act. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  ask  the  able 
Senator  if  the  sixth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  provide  that,  when  charged  with  a 
crime,  a  man  shall  be  entitled  to  a  jury 

Mr  STENNIS.    I  am  not  certain  as  to 
the  number  of  the  amendment,  but  ac- 
cepting the  Senator's  numbering  as  cor- 
rect that  Is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  ordi- 
nary criminal  case.    The  Senator  is  a 
good  lawyer.   As  he  knows,  the  law  devel- 
oped somewhat  differently  in  contempt 
of  court  proceedings.    A  somewhat  dif- 
ferent rule  of  law  has  evolved.    But  as 
a  common  acceptation,  especially  when 
the  law  is  applied  to  so  many  things  in 
life—and  the  bill  applies  to  many  thou- 
sands of  new  situations— the  question  of 
jury  trial  which  the  Senator  has  raised 
becomes  more  and  more  Important  every 

year.  ,  „ 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  purpose  of  a 

civil  contempt  proceeding   is  to  bring 

about  compliance  with  the  court's  order, 

is  it  not? 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect It  is  conceded  that  the  court's  most 
important  function  is  the  power  of  the 
court  in  the  civil  contempt  field. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  purpose  Of 
criminal  contempt  is  to  punish. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  is  a  penal  provision. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  a  criminal 
provision. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  I  began 
talking  with  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I   have  obtained   a  copy   of   the  sixth 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads  In  part  as  follows : 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed — 

The  Constitution  does  not  provide  "In 
some  cases."  The  language  is,  "in  all 
criminal  prosecutions."  It  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  accused  "may";  It  provides 
that  "the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury." 

If  Congress  can  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  attempted  to  do  in  1957.  and 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  jury  trial 
if  the  punishment  for  a  crime  is  45  days 
or  less,  or  a  fine  of  $300  or  less,  why  could 
not  that  provision  be  extended  so  that 
the  time  of  imprisonment  would  be  6 
months?  Why  could  it  not  be  extended 
to  a  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  it  Is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  valid  rule  the  Congress  could  then 
make  the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
without  a  jury  trial  5  years,  10  years,  or 
even  more. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Where  would  the 
limit  be? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  would  be  no 
limit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words, 
once  we  go  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  there  is  no  limit.  If  the 
term  of  imprisonment  at  which  a  man 
would  not  be  entitled  to  a  jury  trial  could 
be  set  at  45  days,  the  terms  could  be  ex- 
tended to  6  months,  a  year,  5  years,  or 
10  years.  Congress  could  go  to  almost 
any  lengths,  under  the  theory  which  was 
expostulated  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  was  enacted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Unquestionably  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  conclusion.  If 
the  Court  should  uphold  the  provision 
relating  to  45  days  and  $300  as  valid 
within  the  Constitution,  the  lid  would 
be  removed.  Congress  would  be  supreme 
in  that  field. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator consider  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  absence  of  which  was  listed 
among  the  grievances  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  declared  our  Independence  from 
the  mother  country.  Is  one  of  the  most 
precious  rights  of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  It  is  the  basis  for 
many  rights.  It  is  a  great  restraint  upon 
the  abuse  of  governmental  power.  It 
has  proved  to  be  sound  even  though 
there  may  be  an  occasional  miscarriage 
of  justice. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  we  attempt  to 
limit  or  restrict  it.  or  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution  or  the  sixth  amend- 
ment, as  was  attempted  by  the  Congres- 
sional Act  of  1957,  are  we  not  setting 
a  precedent  that  will  haunt  us  in  the 
future,  and  are  we  not  setting  a  prece- 
dent that  can  extend  the  denial  of  trial 
by  jury  to  cases  that  involve  a  longer 
term  or  a  larger  fine? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Every  time  Congress, 
in  effect,  reenacts  the  provision  of  the 
1957  act,  it  strengthens  it,  one  might 
say.    Actually  it  is  an  argument  to  the 


Court  to  sustain  as  valid  the  provision 
which  Congress  adopted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  which  the  proponents 
are  asking  be  enacted  into  law.  desig- 
nated as  H.R.  7152,  contains  11  titles. 
Is  it  not  true  that  title  I  denies  trial  by 
jury? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  was  referring 
to  title  I. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
title  II  denies  trial  by  jury? 

Mr .  STENNIS .     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
title  ni  denies  trial  by  jury? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
title  IV  denies  trial  by  jury? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
title  vn  denies  trial  by  jury? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
The  Senator  Is  correct.  Five  titles  deny 
trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words, 
five  titles  of  the  bill  specifically  deny  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  violation  of 
and  In  negation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  there  are  five  titles  that 
deny  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
would  apply  to  innumerable  instances, 
in  various  kinds  of  cases,  and  could  in- 
clude literally  thousands  of  people  with- 
in their  reach,  in  a  period  of  a  few  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  Congress 
should  enact  the  pending  bill,  would  it 
not  be  doing  great  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  frame- 
work of  our  Government,  and  infringing 
upon  the  precious  rights  that  were  re- 
served to  the  people  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Unquestionably.  The 
Senator  has  correctly  stated  the  situa- 
tion. The  amount  of  punishment  Is  no 
valid  basis  for  differentiating  the  types 
of  contempt  that  would  be  subject  to 
jury  trial  and  those  that  are  not.  The 
Constitution  either  prohibits  the  denial 
of  trial  by  jury  or  permits  denial  of  trial 
by  jury.  The  Senator's  argument  is 
certainly  sound. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator hold  that  opinion  in  spite  of  the 
decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  yesterday.  In 
which  trial  by  jury  was  denied  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Mississippi,  the  Senator's  home 
State? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes ;  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  was  denied  and  erroneously  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  sound  and  logical  anal- 
ysis of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate, as  well  as  his  comments  and  ques- 
tions. 

I  will  continue  with  my  statement  on 
the  titles  of  the  bill  which  deny  trial  by 
jury. 

Title  HI:  The  Attorney  General  is 
given  new  authority  by  section  301(a) 
to  bring  suit  "for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate"  affecting  public  facilities 
which  would  include  Injunctive  relief, 
with  at  least  the  same  power  of  the 


Court  to  jail  a  defendant  in  contempt 
cases  without  a  jury.  Note,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  House  refused  to  adopt 
an  amendment  which  would  have  done 
nothing  more  than  to  make  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  applicable  to  con- 
tempt proceedings  imder  title  m. 

A  special  word  should  be  said  with 
reference  to  section  302  in  title  m.  I 
call  the  provision  I  am  about  to  read 
the  biggest  "sleeper"  that  is  in  this  bUl 
or  that  has  been  in  any  other  bill  that 
has  come  along  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.    Section  302  provides: 

Whenever  an  action  has  been  commenced 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  seeking 
relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  on  accotmt  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  the  Attorney  General  for 
or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  may 
Intervene  In  such  action. 

Encompassed  in  those  few  words,  in 
one  sentence,  in  a  little  noticed  title  of 
the  bill,  we  have  what  is  almost  the  same 
thing  as  the  old  title  III  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  that  was  fought  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  rejected 
after  days  of  debate  and  after  many 
recorded  votes.  The  only  difference  is 
that  section  302  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral only  the  right  to  intervene.  Each 
time  a  majority  vote  sustained  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  proposed  to  strike 
out  title  m.  It  was  stricken  from  the 
bUl. 

The  question  is :  Is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  given  unlimited  power  which 
would  extend  his  right  to  Intervene  In 
litigation  to  every  suit  involving  an  al- 
leged denial  of  a  civil  right? 

As  I  said  before,  after  a  very  fine  de- 
bate In  the  Senate,  the  Senate  declined 
to  give  that  authority  in  1957.  and  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
Now  it  is  back  before  us  in  virtually  the 
same  form,  except  that  an  individual 
must  start  a  proceeding  in  court.  Of 
course,  a  person  can  always  be  found 
who  is  ready  to  file  a  suit. 

The  Inducement  for  someone  to  start 
a  lawsuit  Is  very  attractive.  The  pro- 
vision that  an  individual  must  start  the 
lawsuit  means  little  or  nothing. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  Intervene.  When  the 
Attorney  General  Intervenes,  he  domi- 
nates and  controls  the  case.  That  is 
what  occurs.  He  could  apply  for  all  the 
injunctive  relief  that  was  deemed  neces- 
sary; he  might  have  other  parties 
brought  into  the  case.  He  could  allege, 
with  some  plausibility,  that  other  parties 
should  be  brought  into  the  case  and  then 
be  subjected  to  the  injunctive  process. 

Even  if  it  should  be  a  suit  for  money 
damages,  the  Attorney  General,  imder 
this  provision,  would  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene if  a  14th  amendment  right  is  in- 
volved. If  so,  he  would  dominate  the 
case. 

I  can  think  of  an  Instance  In  which, 
if  a  policeman  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  example,  were  being  sued  on  the  basis 
of  an  allegation  of  a  denial  of  some  civil 
right,  the  Attorney  General  could  in- 
tervene in  that  suit  and  bring  in  the 
chief  of  police,  make  him  a  paxty,  and 
in  effect  put  the  whole  police  depart- 
ment on  trial.  That  power  would  apply 
to  the  largest  city  or  the  smallest  town 
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In  the  United  States.  It  would  apply 
to  a  county  government.  It  would  give 
complete  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, if  he  wished  to  exercise  the  power 
we  have  been  discussing. 

The  sentence  I  have  read  is  J^st  as 
applicable  to  every  other  title  of  the  bill 
as  it  is  to  title  m.    I  do  not  know  why 
it  was  buried  in  this  title.     It  applies 
to  and  beyond  every  title  of  the  bill. 
That  section  has  not  been  adequately 
debated    on    the    floor    of    the    Senate. 
It  is  a  "sleeper."    This  morning  I  was 
asked  by  the  press  for  an  interpretation 
of  it     Frankly.  I  studied  and  analyzed 
this  section  for  the  first  time  just  2  days 
ago.     This  is  when  I  just  realized  how 
broad  and  sweeping  it  is.     I  believe  it 
wUl  be— and  it  should  be— exhaustively 
considered  and  debated.   I  looked  in  vain 
at  title  in  to  find  some  kind  of  limita- 
tion that  would  keep  the  far-reaching 
language  from  applying  to  anything  ex- 
cept title  m,  where  it  is  actually  found 
in  print,  but  no  such  limitation  exists. 
It  apparently  is  not  even  confined  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  which  is  under 
consideration. 

Turning  to  title  IV.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  given  new  authority  by  section 
407* a >  to  bring  suit  concerning  schools 
"for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate," 
with  at  least  the  same  power  of  the 
Court  to  jail  a  defendant  for  alleged 
contempt  without  a  jury. 

Without  developing  that  further,  I  pass 
on  to  title  vn.   section  707 <e),  which 
provides  that  "the  court  may  enjoin  the 
respondent,"  in  a  suit  filed  by  the  Com- 
mission or  a  grievant  with  at  least  the 
same  power  of  the  court  to  jail  a  defend- 
ant for  contempt  without  a  j  ury .  j 
My  further  comment  upon  this  phase , 
of  the  bill  will  be  limited  to  a  quotation  | 
from  the  views  of  Representative  George  } 
Meader.  of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  which 
appears  on  page  46  of  House  report  914: 
The  undersigned — 

He  was  speaking  of  himself,  because 
he  had  signed  this  part  of  the  report- 
is  opposed  to  extension  of  the  principle  of 
enforcing  public  policy  by  Injunction  becaxise 
this  extraordinary  and  ever-expanding  sanc- 
tion deprives  a  citizen,  when  proceeded 
against  by  his  Federal  Government,  of  th^ 
protections  guaranteed  by  the  BiU  of  Rlghtd 
of  the  U  S.  Constitution  designed  to  protect} 
citizens  from  tyrannical  behavior  by  govern- 
ment officials. 

Such  statutes  authorize  the  U.S.  Govern, 
ment.  for  the  enforcement  of  the  public 
policy  promulgated,  to  Institute  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  a  civil  action  for  preventlv(! 
relief  including  an  application  for  a  perma  ■ 
nent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining 
order  or  other  order. 
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In  a  criminal  proceeding,  for  example,  the 
defendant  has  all  of  the  protections  written 
nto  ovir  body  of  criminal  law  such  as  (1) 
;he  presximption  of  Innocence,  (2)  the  right 
;o  be  confronted  by  accusers,  (3)  the  right  of 
:ross-examinatlon.  (4)  the  requirement  that 
proof  of  guilt  be  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
according  to  a  body  of  well-developed  rules 
of  evidence,  and  (5)  the  right  to  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers. 

These  protections  either  do  not  exist  at  all 
when  the  citizen  is  proceeded  against  by  his 
goverrunent  by  the  injunctive  process,  or 
^hey  exist  in  a  less  adequate  form. 

It  was  precisely  beca\ise  of  the  tyrannical 
behavior  of  the  British  monarchy  and  the 
British  courts  when  proceeding  against  free- 
men that  our  Founding  Fathers  were  led  to 
incorporate  protections  and  due  process  of 
law  in  the  first  10  amendments  to  our  U.S. 
Constitution  commonly  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 


Such  a  decree  is  enforced  by  contempt  pro 
ceedings  in  which  there  is  no  right  to  Jur  r 
trial,  and  In  case  the  defendant  is  found  t) 
be  in  contempt,  he  Is  pxmished  by  imprison- 
ment at  the  dUcretion  of  the  Judge. 

The  effect  of  the  emplojrment  of  this  sanc- 
tion of  injtmction  rather  than  a  civil  action 
at  law  for  the  recovery  of  damages  or  the 
institution  of  criminal  proceedings  by  in- 
dictment or  information  is  that  the  defend- 
ant is  shorn  of  most  of  the  protections  wt 
forth  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 


I  wish  to  add  a  few  thoughts  by  way 
of  illustration. 

In  my  younger  days  as  a  lawyer.  I  was 
district  attorney;  and  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  proof  in  many 
cases  in  which  I  thought  the  defendant 
should  be  convicted.  On  occasion,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  enough  proof  to 
convince  the  12  men  on  a  jury  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  I  sometimes  get  a  lit- 
tle warm  under  the  collar  at  the  terrible 
requirements  put  upon  the  State. 

In  later  years,  wheh  I  served  as  a 
judge,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  subject  from  a  different  point  of 
view  I  realized  more  fully  the  wisdom 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  soundness  of 
its  principles,  and  the  great  protection  it 
affords  our  people. 

Even  though,  sometimes,  there  are 
miscarriages  of  justice  under  the  jury 
system,  and  mistakes  are  made,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  accuracy  and  the  sound- 
ness—which I  have  observed  during  my 

life of  the  decisions  which  juries  have 

made,  even  though  they  were  untrained 
in  the  law.  ^       ^,  . 

Under   present  conditions  when  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  enacted,  vast  gov- 
ernment controls  enter  more  and  more 
into  the  field  of  the  everyday  life  of  peo- 
ple    This  bill,  particularly,  would  liter- 
ally reach  into  every  factory.    It  would 
reach  into  every  public  agency  and  into 
local  governments,  into  the  school  dis- 
tricts,  the   city   governments,   and   the 
States.    It  would  reach  into  every  busi- 
ness establishment  employing  25  or  more 
people.   It  would  reach  into  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  vast   agricultural   and 
educational    programs    of    the    Federal 
Goverrunent.   It  would  reach  into  health, 
education,   and   welfare   programs.     It 
would  reach  into  all  the  additional  pro- 
grams which  we  have  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   during   the   past    30 
years. 

We  see  in  all  of  these  titles  the  roving 
power  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office, 
which  would  be  fully  equipped,  without 
any  limitations,  to  apply  and  assert  all 
the  powers  granted  by  the  bill.  He  could 
do  this  even  in  cases  where  an  individual 
has  filed  suit.  In  every  such  case  the 
fundamental  right  to  a  jury  trial  would 
be  taken  away. 

It  is  a  much  longer  step  than  many 
who  advocate  passage  of  the  bill  realize. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  power  will 
not  be  used,  and  that  It  will  not  be 


abused.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  it  is  POwer  that 
Congress  will  be  granting,  and  that  it  Is 
power  that  will  be  used. 

A  great  many  people  favor  the  general 
idea  of  civil  rights-they  say  they  favor 
this  bill— but,  when  they  really  study  it 
and  realize  its  far-reaching  applicatiori 
and  Its  denial  of  basic  constitutional 
safeguards,  they  reverse  themselves  and 
refuse  to  support  it. 

The  advertisement  also  asserts  that 
the  pending  bill  would: 

(b)   Allow   the   Government  to  hold  star 
chamber  sessions  and  to  imprison  those  who 
disclose,  without  permission,  what  went  on 
behind  Its  closed  doors  (sec.  501). 
There  is  no  factual  misstatement  here. 
Section    501(g)    brings    forward    and 
reenacts   the   following   provision   with 
respect  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission: 
No  evidence  or  testimony  or  summary  of 
evidence    or    testimony    taken    In    executive 
session  may  be  released  or  used  in  public 
sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mission    Whoever  releases  or  uses  in  public 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commission  such 
evidence    or   testimony    taken    In    executive 
session  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year. 

Those  words  speak  for  themselves. 
That  is  not  a  vital  defect,  but  it  is  an 
extraordinary  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
the  advertisement,  in  very  mild  lan- 
guage, points  it  out. 

The  advertisement  further  states  that 
the  bill  would: 

(c)  Deny  an  Individual  the  right  to  freely 
seek  employment  without  Federal  interfer- 
ence as  to  race  or  religion— it  would  deny 
this  right  (titles  VI  and  VH). 
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And— 

(d)  Deny  the  employer  the  right  to  hire, 
fire,  promote,  and  demote  without  Federal 
Interference  as  to  race  or  religion— It  would 
deny  this  right  (titles  VI  and  VH). 

This  is  entirely  a  fair  comment  and 
completely  legitimate  argument. 

The  employer  and  employee  are  put 
under  the  strictest  kind  of  regulations 
and  conditions  of  Federal  intervention. 
The  employer  is  limited  not  only  with 
reference  to  employment  and  as  to  dis- 
charging of  people,  but,  more  than  that, 
even  with  respect  to  promotion.    I  do 
not  want  to  see  any  employee  discharged, 
I  would  like  to  see  everyone  keep  his 
job  as  long  as  he  deserves  to  keep  it, 
whether  the  employer  be  the  Federal 
Grovernment  or  a  little  manufacturer  on 
a  side  street;  but  both  would  be  put  in 
a  position  in  which  the  employer  could 
not  discharge  persons  whose  salary  he 
pays.    When  that  is  done  the  employer 
will  be  affected  very  materially.    It  will 
be  improperly  and  illegally  interfering 
with  the  fundamental  civil  rights  of  em- 
ployers.    I  do  not  want  to  see  anyone 
fired  without  cause,  but  I  believe  that  no 
employer  should  lose  his  rights  to  con- 
trol those  whom  he  has  to  pay. 

Federal  interference  as  to  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  is  author- 
ized under  titie  VII— the  FEPC  section. 
Where  alleged  discrimination  is  involved 
the  Federal  authorities  or  the  Federal 
courts  wiU  make  the  final  decision  when- 
ever race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  is  involved,  in  hiring,  firing,  pro- 


motion or  demotion,  compensation,  and 
privileges  of  employment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion is  not  in  Involved,  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  the  bill,  have 
authority  to  step  in  and  tell  people  what 
to  do? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  title  VII  the 
bill,  alleged  acts  involving  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin  are  covered. 
The  Government  would  be  limited  to  ac- 
tion involving  these  cases.  I  take  it  the 
Senator  is  inferring  a  privately  owned 
establishment  would  not  be  affected  oth- 
erwise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  If  race,  color, 
or  religion  were  involved,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  able  to  step  in  and 
declare  what  should  or  should  not  be 
done.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  That  is 
the  situation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  That  is  true,  except  also  that  an 
amendment  was  added  to  the  bill  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  adding  sex.  Sex  was 
not  included  in  the  original  bill.  I  do 
not  understand  how  anything  could  be 
broader. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  that  mean 
that  a  religious  sect  or  denomination, 
which  operates  a  publishing  house  and 
naturally  employs  people  of  its  own  de- 
nomination or  faith,  would  be  subject 
to  the  Federal  Government  stepping  in 
and  telling  the  religious  organization 
that  it  cannot  do  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  religious  organiza- 
tion is  excepted  only  so  far  as  to  that 
occupational  qualification  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of 
that  business.  The  religious  publish- 
ing house  cannot  be  assured  any  job 
will  qualify  as  an  exception.  This  is  an- 
other example  of  how  absurd  the  law  is 
when  its  provisions  are  fully  explored. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  does  it  show  on 
its  face  that  it  is  absurd?  They  are  per- 
mitted to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
religion,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  even  a  religious  organization 
that  is  publishing  literature  of  its  own 
could  not  be  assured  it  could  hire  whom 
it  wished  to  hire,  but  would  be  required 
to  perform  under  the  Federal  code,  as 
it  would  be  interpreted  in  that  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean 
that  a  religious  organization  would  be 
allowed  to  discriminate  in  choosing  a 
member  of  its  religion,  and  exclude 
members  of  other  religions  in  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  limitation  pro- 
vides that  the  employment  to  be  ex- 
empted must  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  that  particular 
business.  No  one  knows  how  that  will 
be  Interpreted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   It  does  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  by  law  we  are  making 
an  exception  that  allows  discrimination. 
Mr.  STENNIS.   The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  pro- 
posal seem  to  confuse  the  entire  issue? 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  religion  is  included  as  the  basis  for 
discrimination,  we  are  beginning  to  get 
pretty  close  to  the  prohibition  against 
mixing  government  and  religion.  It  is 
confusing  both  ways,  both  in  the  exemp- 
tion that  is  provided  in  the  amendment, 
and  also  in  the  provision  that  is  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  in  one  breath  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  the  Government 
shall  not  in  any  way  pass  laws  which 
give  preferential  treatment  to  religion 
or  allow  rights  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  religion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    And  in  the  next 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words, 
that  the  Government  carmot  make  that 
determination.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  true  so  far  as  the  provision  in  the  bill 
is  concerned.  When  the  amendment  was 
adopted,  it  merely  compounded  the  sit- 
uation. ,   ^^    „ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  that  the  situation  was 
compounded. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  there  is  the  provision  relating  to 
sex.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  bill  Is  to  affect 
all  these  other  matters  sex  is  entitied  to 
be  one  of  the  factors  that  should  be 
included. 

There  are  certain  types  of  work  in  this 
country  in  which  women  are  not  em- 
ployed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that 
most  States  have  laws  prohibting  the 
employment  of  women  in  certain  types 
of  work,  and  at  certain  parts  of  the  day. 

Would  this  provision  upset  those  laws? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  it  upset 
those  traditions  and  practices  through- 
out the  country? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  would. 
The  Senator  has  made  an  excellent  point. 
The  bill  was  amended  in  the  House  of 
Representatives    to    include    the    word 

"sex." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings. There  was  no  mature  considera- 
tion of  it.  Laws  of  the  States  which  pro- 
hibit women  from  being  employed  in 
hazardous  employment  were  not  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Many  States  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  women  on  the 
graveyard  shift. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  most 
States  provide  against  the  employment 
of  women  in  hazardous  employment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Such  employment 
would  consist  of  the  stringing  of  electric 
lines,  for  instance,  digging  coal,  mining. 
I  believe  women  are  not  employed  in  that 
type  of  work.  I  believe  most  States  pro- 
hibit it.  ».  ^  ^i.. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  that  this 
provision  in  the  bill  would  break  that 
down? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  There 
would  be  no  exception.    The  word  "sex" 


is  written  in  the  bill  and  would  apply 
equally  with  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  in  the  hiring,  firing,  and 
promotion  of  employees.  That  is  con- 
trolled. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  the  subject  of 
national  origin,  I  suppose  there  are  some 
protection  and  security  provisions  so  that 
a  company  would  not  have  to  hire  just 
anybody  if  he  were  a  security  risk  or 
came  from  a  certain  area  where  he  would 
be  suspect.  Is  there  any  saving  clause  in 
the  bill  for  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  know  of  anything. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  included  by  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  case  of  a 
private  company  working  on  a  very 
secret  project,  such  as  missile  work,  or  in 
the  space  activity  at  the  testing  grounds 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  would  the 
private  company  not  have  any  protec- 
tion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  find  anything 
in  the  bill  that  would  assure  protection 
for  such  a  company  under  those  circum- 

St(£inC6S 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  military 
field,  the  Government  can  protect  itself. 
But  a  private  concern  could  not  protect 

itself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  A  private  concern 
would  have  no  authority  to  protect  it- 
self. If  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  did  not  agree  to  the 
standards  and  requirements  for  the  em- 
ployee to  meet,  the  employer  would  stand 
there  unprotected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned setting  up  certain  standards.  Is 
not  one  of  the  many  sections  of  the 
bUl— it  is  hard  to  speak  of  it  as  a  bUl, 
because  it  is  really  11  bills. 

Mr   STENNIS.    It  is  11  bills. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  one  of  the 
weaknesses  to  be  found  In  several  places 
in  the  compound  bills,  the  fact  that 
standards  are  not  set  up  in  the  law  it- 
self? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  no  guide- 
lines. There  are  no  definitions.  It  is  left 
to  th6  agencies  concerned  such  as  I 
mentioned  in  the  titie  which  allows  the 
discontinuance  of  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes.    That  is  title 

VI- 
Mr  STENNIS.    What  is  meant  in  the 

bill  by  the  term  "Federal  financial  as- 
sistance"? No  one  knows  what  it  means. 
There  is  no  definition  of  it.  No  one  is 
fia-nished  a  list  of  what  will  be  in  or 
what  will  be  out  of  the  bill  with  reference 
to  such  programs .  People  are  very  highly 
critical  of  the  avertisement  I  mentioned 
because  it  made  certain  plausible  argu- 
ments, I  suppose,  but  no  one  gives  us 
a  bill  of  particulars. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  in  a  speech  I  made  while  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  bUl  was  pending, 
I  stated  that  we  were  tending,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  toward  a  government  of 
men  rather  than  a  goverrunent  of  laws. 
Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  that  is 
a  correct  interpretation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  remember  that  state- 
ment. The  Senator  is  correct.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  his  argument  then.  I  am 
glad  he  has  raised  the  point  again. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  an  agency 
makes  a  decision.  I  understand  that  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  final  decision ;  but  it  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  agency,  is  it 

not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  a  great  many  instances,  it  will 
be  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  it  will  be  the  final  decision. 
Is  it  not  true  that  it  will  be  a  decision 
made  by  men? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Rather  than  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  law  or  by  standards  set 
forth  in  a  law? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  be  a  decision 
made  under  the  general  grant  of  author- 
ity that  is  written  into  the  bill.  We 
should  never  forget  that  because  in  most 
cases,  whatever  the  agency  says  is  the 
law  will  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
case  will  never  get  beyond  that  point. 
The  same  is  true  in  court.  Perhaps  96 
or  99  percent  of  the  cases  tried  in  court 
never  go  beyond  the  trial  judge.  What- 
ever he  rules  in  the  case  is  the  law  to 
those  people,  because  their  cases  will 
never  go  further. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  many  instances, 
they  cannot  afford  to  appeal  the  cases. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Often  it  is  realized 
that  the  great  weight  of  the  judge's  deci- 
sion will  probably  stand  as  the  decision 
in  the  case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  page  35  of  the  bill, 
beginning  on  line  11,  in  the  definition  of 
"unlawful  employment  practice,"  this 
proposal  makes  an  exception  of  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  of  any  other  organization  re- 
quired ot  register  as  a  Communist-ac- 
tion or  Communist-front  organization. 

With  respect  to  the  question  that  was 
raised  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  Record 
should  reflect  something  further.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  raised 
the  point  about  religious  organizations 
and  businesses  carried  on  by  such  or- 
ganizations. I  said  I  thought  there  was 
an  exception.  I  find  that  at  least  one 
exception  is  covered  on  page  34,  begin- 
ning in  Une  20,  where  the  proposal 
reads: 

(2)  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  school,  college,  university,  or 
other  educational  Institution  or  Institution 
of  learning  to  hire  and  employ  employees  of 
a  particular  religion  If  such  school,  college, 
university,  or  other  educational  Institution 
or  institution  of  learning  Is,  in  whole  or  In 
substantial  part,  owned,  supported,  con- 
trolled, or  managed  by  a  particular  religion 
or  by  a  particular  religious  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  society,  or  If  the  curriculum  of 
such  school,  college,  university,  or  other 
educational  Institution  or  Institution  of 
learning  Is  directed  toward  the  propagation 
of  a  particular  religion. 

That  is  the  exception  in  the  education- 
al field.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  that  is  the  only 
exception,  would  not  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
not  cover  the  kind  of  case  I  cited;  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  a  religious  publishing 
house? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  correct.    If  there  is  not  an  addi- 


tional exception,  a  religious  publishing 
house  would  not  be  covered. 

In  my  opinion,  also  pertinent  to  the 
question  is  the  text  of  the  bill  beginning 
in  line  7,  on  page  35 : 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse 
to  hire  and  employ  any  person  because  of 
said  person's  atheistic  practices  and  beliefs. 

In  other  words,  in  prohibiting  all  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  religion  or  the 
lack  of  religion,  the  bill  would  exclude 
the  refusal  of  an  employer  to  employ  a 
F>erson  because  of  his  atheistic  practices 
and  beliefs.  In  dealing  with  constitu- 
tional principles,  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  include  one 
group,  but  to  exclude  the  other,  even 
though  in  the  latter  case  a  lack  of  reli- 
gious belief  was  involved.  Certainly  in 
the  Constitution  there  is  no  provision  in 
regard  to  religious  belief  or  lack  of  re- 
ligious belief. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  believe  the  Court 
ever  would  uphold  that  provision? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Court  would  uphold  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Court's  decision  in  the  Balti- 
more case  and  with  another  decision  of 
the  Court,  it  seems  to  me  that  provision 
could  not  be  sustained  as  constitutional. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield,  to  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question  on  another  phase  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yesterday,  or  per- 
haps on  Sunday,  there  was  published  in 
the  newspapers  a  large  announcement  or 
advertisement  to  the  effect  that  22  dis- 
tinguished constitutional  lawyers  had 
certified  that  the  pending  bill  is,  in  their 
opinion,  constitutional.  Of  course,  to 
certify  that  the  bill — which  really  is  11 
big  bills,  with  many,  many  constitutional 
questions  involved — is  constitutional,  is 
a  rather  broad  certification;  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  agree  as  to 
that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  do,  for  the 
bill  is  about  as  broad  as  could  possibly  be 
imagined. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  wish  to 
ask  this  question  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  not  impressed  by  that  endorsement; 
but  I  wonder  whether  he  will  comment 
on  the  following:  Someone  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  that  statement;  and 
I  replied  that  those  22  gentlemen  are 
eminent  Jurists  or  lawyers;  but  I  believe 
that  perhaps  even  more,  just  as  eminent, 
who  would  state  that  the  bill  does  con- 
tain unconstitutional  provisions,  could 
be  found.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi agree? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  do;  un- 
doubtedly it  is  true  that  an  even  larger 
number  who  would  hold  that  the  bill 
contains  unconstitutional  provisions 
could  be  foimd. 

I  do  not  now  remember  the  names  of 
very  many  of  the  group  of  22;  and  I 
have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  examine 
their  statement. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  only  know  that 
included  were  four  former  presidents 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Of 
course  two  former  presidents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  have  been 
quite  outspoken  in  stating  that  they  be- 
lieve the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  I  know. 
the  other  former  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  have  not  expressed 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
tutionality or  lack  of  constitutionaUty  of 
the  bill;  at  least,  I  have  not  seen  them 
quoted. 

Included  in  the  list  of  22  are  some  law 
school  deans;  but  how  interesting  it 
would  be  to  learn  what  all  the  law  school 
deans  in  the  country  would  have  to  say 
on  this  point. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  not 
agree  that  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality cannot  be  determined  simply  by 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  lawyers?  Is 
it  not  true  that  we  shall  not  know  about 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  until  the 
Supreme  Court  speaks  on  that  subject? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  Of, 
course,  under  our  oaths  as  Senators,  we 
have  a  special  obligation  to  try  to  deter- 
mine, as  best  we  can,  under  the  power 
we  have,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measures  on  which  we  vote;  and  we  are 
required  to  determine  that  question  in 
the  aflftrmative  before  we  vote  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  a  bill. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
studied  constitutional  law,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  constitutional  law  I 
learned  has  since  then  been  repealed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  studied  constitutional 
law;  and  he  has  practiced  law;  and,  as 
a  judge,  he  has  also  had  constitutional 
questions  before  him  many  times;  and, 
in  addition,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
he  has  dealt,  here  in  the  Senate,  with 
constitutional  questions.  Does  he  believe 
that  constitutional  questions  are  in- 
volved in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  many  of  them, 
including  very  many  in  connection  with 
the  title  which  deals  with  the  proposed 
FEPC.  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  such  power.  The  Constitu- 
tion clearly  prohibits  Congress  from  deal- 
ing with  voting  qualifications;  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  Congress  from  acting 
in  that  field. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true. 
Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the 
constitutional  lawyer  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  fiatters  me  greatly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  However,  I  did 
study  constitutional  law  under  one  of  the 
great  constitutional  law  teachers  of  the 
country;  and  ever  since  I  entered  Con- 
gress, 22  years  ago,  I  have  been  wrestling 
with  constitutionality  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  enactment  of  proposed 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
pose  as  an  expert  In  that  subject.  But 
I  do  say  that  none  of  us  can  state 
whether  a  provision  is  or  is  not  consti- 
tutional until  the  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  on  it. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  do  say  that  this 
omnibus  bill  includes  many  provisions — 
many  provisions  in  the  many  bills  in- 
cluded in  this  omnibus  bill — which  I 
believe  to  be  imconstitutional. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. I  value  his  opinion,  for  I  know 
he  has  a  very  fine  concept  of  constitu- 
tional law,  based  on  his  distinguished 
congressional  career,  as  well  as  on  his 
studies. 

We  do  find  that  a  good  many  of  the 
constitutional  law  principles  we  were 
taught  have  now  been  reversed,  and  no 
longer  are  regarded  valid.  But  certainly 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  are  so 
far  reaching  and  would  extend  so  far 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  that  they 
are  clearly  invalid,  constitutionally. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
the  questions  he  has  asked. 

Mr.  President,  with  Executive  Orders 
Nos.  10925  and  11063  as  precedents,  it  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  "rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders"  which  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  would  issue  under  title 
VI  would  include  similar  FEPC  provi- 
sions— excepting,  of  course,  provisions 
dealing  with  discrimination  based  on 
religion,  which  for  some  reason  is  not 
prohibited  by  title  VI. 

Title  VI  omits  the  word  "religion." 
That  is  rather  odd. 

While  employers  brought  with  title 
vn  by  engaging  in  Interstate  commerce 
would  be  subject  to  the  ultimate  25 -em- 
ployee exclusion,  those  subject  to  title 
VI — through  participation  in  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance — would  not  be  subject  to 
this  exception.  Employers  with  one  or 
more  employees  could  be  reached  under 
title  VI.    That  is  a  distinction. 

(e)— 

And  I  read  further  from  the  advertise- 
ment— 

Deny  to  school  boards  (public  and  private) 
and  to  colleges  the  right  to  determine,  un- 
hampered by  the  Federal  Government,  how 
their  students  and  teaching  staffs  should  be 
handled— It  woiUd  deny  this  right  (titles  IV, 
VI,  and  vn). 

Title  rv — "Desegregation  of  public 
education" — would  grant  very  little 
power  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, other  than  to  survey  and  report 
concerning  "the  lack  of  availability  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  In- 
dividuals by  reason  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin  in  public  educa- 
tional institutions  at  all  levels  in  the 
United  States"  and  to  render  technical 
assistance  to  schools  and  school  districts, 
to  maintain  training  institutions,  and 
to  make  grants  for  employment  of  spe- 
cialists in  integration.  It  would  grant 
new  powers  to  the  Attorney  General,  as 
already  mentioned.  This  is  the  title  in 
which  the  House  amended  the  definition 
of  "desegregation"  by  adding  the  words 
"but  'desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Control  of  public  and  private  schools 
and  universities  and  colleges  would  re- 
sult from  the  power  to  manipulate,  con- 
trol, and  withhold  Federal  assistance 
and    funds   to    which   the   institutions 


would  otherwise  be  entitled.  Thus,  the 
power-packed  provision  affecting  private 
and  public  schools  and  colleges  is  title 
VI.  Pew  people  realize  the  great  variety 
of  statutes  which  could  and  undoubted- 
ly would  be  used  to  tnfiuence  and  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  trustees  of  every 
school  and  college.  Included  in  the  laws 
which  would  be  affected  under  title  VI 
are  the  following: 

First.  Assistance  to  schools  in  federal- 
ly affected  areas,  20  U.S.C.  631-645;  20 
U.S.C.  236-244. 

Second.  Assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  20  U.S.C.  441-445. 
481-484. 

Third.  Graduate  studies,  20  U.S.C. 
461-465. 

Fourth.  Students  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  20  U.S.C.  421-429. 

Fifth.  Mathematics,  science,  foreign 
language  training,  20  U.S.C.  441-445. 

Sixth.  Cooperative  research,  20  U.S.C. 
331-332. 

Seventh.  Higher  education  construc- 
tion, Public  Law  88-204. 

Eighth.  Assistance  to  land-grant  col- 
leges, 7  U.S.C.  301-308,  321-331.  That  is 
one  of  the  oldest  programs  on  the  books. 
It  is  more  than  100  years  old. 

Ninth.  Vocational  education,  20  U.S.C. 
11-34. 

That  is  a  program  which  I  believe  is 
almost  50  years  old. 

Tenth.  Grants  for  library  services,  20 
U.S.C.  351-358. 

Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  more  recent 
ones. 

Eleventh.  Teaching  for  the  blind,  20 
U.S.C.  101-105. 

Twelfth.  Training  teachers  of  the 
handicapped,  20  U.S.C.  611-617— men- 
tally retarded;  671-676 — deaf. 

Thirteenth.  Educational  television  fa- 
cilities, 20  U.S.C.  541-542. 

Fourteenth.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  Educa- 
tion and  welfare  services,  25  U.S.C.  452- 
454. 

Fifteenth.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  college  housing,  12  U.S.C.  1749- 
1749d. 

Sixteenth.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare;  higher  education 
construction,  Public  Law  88-204. 

Seventeenth.  Colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mining,  7  U.S.C.  329. 

Eighteenth,  Cooperative  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 29  U.S.C.  31. 

Nineteenth.  Library  services,  20  U.S.C. 
351-358. 

Twentieth.  Defense  education  activi- 
ties; language  development,  20  U.S.C. 
511-521. 

Twenty-first.  Fellowships  and  assist- 
ance to  schools — Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— 42  U.S.C.  2201. 

Twenty-second.  Research  grants 
awards— National  Science  Foundation, 
42  U.S.C.  241. 

Twenty-third.  Fellowship  awards — 
National  Science  Foundation,  42  U.S.C. 
289C. 

Section  602  Is  mandatory,  not  discre- 
tionary. It  provides  that  each  Federal 
department  and  agency  shall  take  ac- 
tion to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  section 
601  with  respect  to  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity. Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or 
pursuant  to  rule,  regulations  or  order  of 
general  applicability.   Each  of  the  agen- 


cies dealing  with  school  or  college  funds 
or  assistance  would  be  required  to  de- 
termine whether  discrimination  existed 
in  programs  administered  by  it  and  to 
require  the  elimination  of  any  such  dis- 
crimination (1)  by  the  termination  of 
or  refusal  to  grant  or  to  continue  assist- 
ance under  such  program  or  activity  to 
any  recipient  as  to  whom  there  has  been 
an  express  finding  of  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  such  requirement,  or  (2)  by  any 
other  means  authorized  by  law. 

It  Is  significant  that  title  VI  does  not 
provide  that  "discrimination"  shall  not 
be  defined  to  include  racial  imbalance. 
This  amendment  was  to  title  IV  alone  and 
is  applied  only  to  the  word  "desegrega- 
tion" therein  used.  This  may  permit 
"side  door"  action  by  Federal  authorities 
under  title  VI. 

That  Is  a  distinct  possibility  for  which 
a  plausible  argument  could  be  made. 

Another  assertion  in  the  advertisement 
is  that  the  bill  would : 

(f )  Take  from  local  and  State  ofladals  their 
right  without  Federal  Interference — to  han- 
dle local  and  State  elections — title  I  (first 
Item). 

I  fall  to  see  any  real  basis  for  dispute 
about  this. 

Title  I  would  set  up  certain  Federal  re- 
quirements concerning  qualification  of 
voters  which  would  interfere  with  smd 
attempt  to  supersede  the  right  of  State 
legislatures  and  local  and  State  ofiBcials. 
I  quote  from  the  minority  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  being 
page  78  of  Report  No.  914: 

The  reported  bill  Is  cleverly  designed  to 
Include  many  State  elections. 

This  Is  done  by  Including  In  section  101(c) 
the  definition  that  "the  words  'Federal  elec- 
tion' shall  mean  any  general,  special  or 
primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, presidential  elector.  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Members  of  the  Senate  or 
presidential  electors  are  chosen  at  the  same 
elections  at  which  State  or  local  officials  are 
elected  In  46  States.  The  bUl  Is  worded  with 
the  Intent  to  make  It  applicable  to  all  of- 
ficers chosen  In  such  elections  and  hence  Is 
applicable  to  State  or  local  elections  In 
such  States. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  It  Is  readily  conceded 
by  civil  rights  proponents  that  title  I 
would  have  precisely  this  effect.  Repre- 
sentative McCttlloch,  of  Ohio,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, In  discussing  this  provision  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  on  February  3, 
1964, said: 

I  said  that  the  election  of  Federal  officials 
would  be  covered,  and  If  the  State  officials 
chose  to  have  their  election  or  If  the  State 
chose  to  have  its  election  for  State  of- 
ficials on  the  same  day  the  Federal  officials 
were  elected,  then  this  legislation  would 
cover  the  election  of  the  State  officials. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  made  a  similar 
concession  in  hie  lengthy  speech  on  HJl. 
7152  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March 
20,1964.    He  said: 

When  State  and  Federal  elections  are  held 
together,  the  Inclusion  of  the  words  "In 
part"  will  no  doubt  have  an  effect  on  the 
State  election. 
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He  also  said: 

If  a  State  continues  the  single  procedure 
for  State  and  Federal  elections  after  the 
enactment  of  title  I.  Its  elections,  Including 
the  Inseparately  related  election  of  State  and 
local  ofBcers,  will  be  held  "In  part"  for  the 
election  of  Federal  ofllcers,  and  they  will  be 
covered  by  the  legislation. 

There  is  some  bit  of  irony  In  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  made 
this  statement  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
bitterly  attacked  the  statement  made  in 
the  advertisement  and  said : 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  noted  previ- 
ously, much  to  my  dlspleasiore.  the  House- 
passed  bill  Is  limited  solely  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

The  conflict  between  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  Repre- 
sentative McCxTLLOCH,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Senator  from  California,  on  the 
other,  is  too  apparent  to  merit  comment, 

Mr.  President,  the  advertisement  in 
question  also  stated  that  the  bill  would : 

(f )  Take  from  local  and  State  ofBclals  theli 
right,  without  Federal  Interference,  to  regu- 
late local  parks,  swimming  pools  and  othei 
recreational  facilities — title  n,  second  item 

The  reference  to  the  title  II  in  this  line 
was  a  manifest  typographical  error 
This  statement  should  have  referred  tc 
title  m.  and  the  following  line  should 
have  referred  to  title  II.  There  is  nc 
need  to  discuss  title  in  in  any  detail 
It  goes  much  further  than  the  statement 
in  the  advertisement  and  grants  the  At- 
torney General  the  right  to  bring  an 
action  in  court  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers, even  though  no  person  has  filec 
suit. 

According  to  the  advertisement,  th( 
bill  would  also : 

(b)  Take  from  local  and  State  ofBcialii 
their  right,  without  Federal  interference  t<i 
regulate  hotels,  restaurants,  motion  picture 
houses,  stadiums,  etc. — title  III,  third  item. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  reference 
to  title  ni  is  a  typographical  error.  The 
reference  should  be  to  title  n.  There  iii 
no  need  to  discuss  here  the  unconstitU' 
tional  preemption  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  right  of  the  States  to 
regulate  privately  owned  places  of  so- 
called  public  accommodation  which  offei* 
to  serve  the  public  and  which  are  within 
the  coverage  of  the  bill. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  the  bill 
relating  to  regulation  of  those  accomj- 
modations  that  I  think  even  a  State  doefe 
not  have  power  to  regulate. 

Another  statement  is  that  the  bill 
would : 

(f)  Take  from  local  and  State  officials 
their  right,  without  Federal  Interference,  tj 
regulate  employment  practices — titles  VI  ami 
VII,  fourth  item. 

While  States  and  their  political  subj- 
divisions  are  not  technically  within  the 
coverage  of  title  VII  as  employers,  wie 
must  bear  in  mind  again  the  power  ctf 
Federal  officials  to  control  the  pursje 
strings  under  title  VI.  The  broad  auh 
thority  under  title  VI  will  permit  the  ex- 
tension of  all  of  the  inhibitions  of  tltlje 
VII — without  any  of  the  protective  pro- 
cedural provisions  thereof — to  all  Statos 
and  their  political  subdivisions  whlc|i 
participate  in  or  receive  the  benefit  (if 
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any  program  or  activity  receiving  Feder- 
al financial  assistance. 

Again  I  raise  the  point.  What  is  meant 
in  the  bill  by  the  term  "Federal  financial 
assistance"? 

THE  MYSTEHT  WORD:  "DISCBIMIN ATION " 

Mr.  President,  the  mystery  word  of  all 
the  words  in  the  entire  11  bills  thrown 
into  one  is  the  word  "discrimination." 

The  advertisement  recites  as  follows: 

The  bill  now  pending  in  the  XJS.  Senate 
would:  (a)  allow  each  Federal  department 
and  agency  to  determine  for  itself  what  is 
and  what  is  not  "discrimination"  (titles  V, 
VI,  and  Vn) — the  bill,  itself,  does  not  define 
the  word,  (b)  allow  each  Federal  department 
and  agency  to  determine  for  itself  what  is 
and  what  Is  not  "race"  and  "religion"  (titles 
IV,  V,  VI.  and  VII)— the  bill,  itself,  does  not 
define  either  word. 

Therefore,  there  would  be  no  uniformity 
of  interpretation.  What  might  be  classified 
as  a  "discriminatory  practice"  by  one  agency, 
might  not  be  so  classified  by  another  agency. 

That  there  is  no  uniformity  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  very  practical  objection. 
There  is  no  definition  of  the  word  "dis- 
crimination." There  is  no  required  uni- 
formity on  the  part  of  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  applying  their 
definition  or  meaning  to  the  word. 
The  advertisement  also  recites: 
It  would  empower  Federal  political  ap- 
pointees— through  the  use  of  the  blacklist, 
cancellation  of  contracts,  foreclosiire.  and 
other  punitive  means — to  use  almost  $100 
billion  a  year  to  force  our  people  to  knuckle 
under  to  executive  dictation  (sees.  601-602). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  there  was  any  discussion 
in  the  House,  either  in  committee  or  on 
the  floor,  relating  to  the  issue  that  there 
is  no  definition  in  the  bill  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "discrimination"? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  personally 
read  any  of  the  debate  in  the  House  on 
that  point.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator's  posi- 
tion, however,  is  that  since  many  de- 
partments would  be  guided  by  the  pro- 
posed law,  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  "discrimination"  would  depend 
upon  the  minds  of  the  persons  in  charge 
of  the  departments  and  that  their  minds 
would  differ  on  what  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "discrimination"  is? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  exactly  the 
point;  and  even  though  discrimination 
with  reference  to  one  enterprise  and  one 
undertaking  would  vary  somewhat  from 
that  in  another,  certain  fundamental 
and  essential  definitions  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  word  "discrimination."  It 
should  be  made  clear  in  the  bill  to  serve 
as  a  guideline  for  the  agencies  involved. 
Otherwise,  free  to  follow  their  own 
course,  many  would  have  different  ideas 
which  could  be  impractical  and  imsatis- 
factory.  An  individual  might  have  two 
different  businesses;  and  there  might 
be  one  term  for  the  meaning  of  "dis- 
crimination" in  one  business  and 
another  term  for  it  in  the  other.  A  per- 
son, although  trying  to  comply  with  the 
law,  might  find  himself  in  a  conflicting 


situation  in  his  own  central  manage- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
question. 

These  various  titles  upon  which  this 
portion  of  the  advertisement  is  based 
are  so  clear  that  further  comment  is  un- 
necessary. I  submit  that  the  argument 
made  there  does  no  violence  either  to 
reason,  logic  or  fairplay. 

DICTATORIAL  ATTORNET  GENERAL 

One  term  used  in  the  advertisement 
is  "dictatorial  Attorney  General."  I  will 
repeat  the  wording  of  the  advertisement 
under  the  heading  "Dictatorial  Attorney 
General,"  which  speaks  for  itself: 

This  bill  would  make  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  virtual  dictator  of  America's  manners 
and  morals.  It  would  grant  him  unprece- 
dented authority  to  file  suits  against  prop- 
erty owners,  plain  citizens  and  State  and 
local  officials,  even  though  the  supposed 
grievant  has  not  filed  suit.  The  Attorney 
Geneal  would  become  the  grlevanfs  lawyer 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  The  bill  grants 
to  the  Attorney  General — 

(1)  The  unprecedented  power  to  shop 
around  for  a  Judge  he  prefers  to  hear  a  voting 
suit  (title  I). 

I  wish  to  make  further  comments  on 
that  point  at  a  later  time.  I  believe  that 
in  any  enactment  of  a  bill  by  Congress, 
to  permit  anyone  including  the  Attorney 
General,  to  shop  around  for  a  judge  as 
this  provision  would  allow,  would  be  a 
serious  encroachment  upon  the  judiciary. 
It  would  be  serious  abuse  of  power  by 
Congress,  if  valid.  I  do  not  beheve  that 
we  can  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  person, 
to  operate  under  a  separate  law.  To  this 
extent  at  least,  with  reference  to  setting 
up  tribunals,  it  does  not  make  sense,  and 
it  is  not  right. 

The  individual  against  whom  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  proceeding 
could  not  shop  around  for  a  judge 
which  he  would  prefer.  The  official 
against  whom  he  would  be  proceeding,  or 
the  local  agency,  or  a  State,  could  not 
do  that.  But  title  I  of  the  bill  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  carte  blanche 
authority  to  shop  around  without  any  re- 
striction. He  would  not  have  to  even  al- 
lege any  irregularity,  much  less  prove 
any.  He  could  automatically  set  up  a 
special  court.  I  do  not  believe  under 
any  circumstances  Congress  should  make 
an  exception  for  the  Attorney  General,  or 
anyone  else  unless  it  were  during  war- 
time, or  because  of  an  extraordinary 
situation  of  that  kind. 

If  we  make  such  an  exception,  we  shall 
undermine  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  our  Government 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  say  something  further  on  that 
point.  I  am  in  the  process  of  preparing 
the  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  argument  of  the  administra- 
tion, there  now  exists  in  law  the  author- 
ity for  the  Attorney  General  to  shop 
around  and  find  a  court  that  he  feels 
will  be  fair  in  the  disposition  of  the  cause 
he  will  present.    I  should  like  to  In- 
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quire  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
if  he  is  familiar  with  that  authority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  all  the  provisions  of  the 
law  concerning  three-judge  courts.  I 
do  know  that  the  existing  provisions  for 
then  differ  substantially  from  that 
found  in  title  I.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  any  powers 
with  i-espect  to  three-judge  courts  under 
existing  laws  which  would  serve  as  a 
valid  precedent  for  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill.  There  are 
provisions  for  three -judge  courts  in 
specified  and  limited  cases,  but 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  it  has  been 
said  that  in  the  antitrust  cases  the  At- 
torney General  can  go  to  a  circuit  court 
and  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge; 
but  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  that  no  one  should  be 
given  the  right  to  look  around  to  find 
a  court  which  the  Attorney  General 
might  believe  would  be  honest,  thus  im- 
plying there  are  courts  which  are  dis- 
honest. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Attorney  General  would  not 
have  to  give  any  reason,  under  the  law, 
make  any  allegations,  or  submit  any 
proof.  He  would  merely  say,  "This  shall 
be  done,"  and  the  statute  would  provide 
that  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  answer  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  now  a  procedure,  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws,  which  gives  this 
identical  right  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
antitrust  cases;  and  therefore,  since  it 
is  there,  it  should  be  given  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  civil  rights  litigation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  subject  matter  of 
the  litigation  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  courts  are  constituted.  Antitrust 
suits  involve  far-reaching  organizations 
and  enterprises  stretching,  perhaps,  all 
the  way  across  the  continent.  They  in- 
volve various  practices  and  business  re- 
lationships that  can  be  vast  in  their  con- 
sequence. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  three- judge 
courts  would  be  provided  In  matters 
which  involve  specific  localities  and  lo- 
cal election  officials. 

The  proponents  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  say  that  the  southern  judges 
put  such  cases  off,  and  that  they  will 
not  do  this,  or  that. 

I  believe  that  there  are  high  quality 
judges  on  the  bench.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  decree  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  al- 
ready signed  by  an  honorable  Federal 
judge  who  has  been  on  the  bench  for 
30  years.  He  has  expressly  ordered  the 
school  board  to  admit  certain  Negro  chil- 
dren to  school.  The  order  is  that  the 
board  must  come  forward  with  -a  plan. 
The  case  has  reached  the  final  stages. 
The  issues  were  litigated.  This  issue  has 
been  highly  controversial,  beginning 
with  the  Brown  case.  The  Federal  judge 
has  followed  the  law  as  it  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  higher  courts.  Perhaps. 
in  some  instances  the  judges  do  not  act 
so  quickly  as  the  Attorney  General 
might  wish,  but  that  Is  no  reason  to  al- 
low the  Attorney  General  to  choose  his 
own  judges.    Such  a  practice  would  be 


an  encroachment  of  our  long  established 
judicial  system. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  that  question 
further  with  the  Senator.  I  am  glad  he 
is  interested.  We  shall  go  into  the  anti- 
trust feature;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  comparison  with  the  pending  bill  is 
applicable. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue: 

(2)  The  right  to  sue  an  owner  of  public 
accommodations  before  the  owner  is  ac- 
cused of  a  "discriminatory  practice"  (title 
11). 

(3)  To  sue  State  or  local  officials  concern- 
ing public  facilities,  without  an  Individual 
having  filed  suit  (title  III). 

(4)  To  sue  local  school  boards,  although 
no  suit  has  been  filed  by  any  schoolchild  or 
other  person  (title  IV). 

Last  fall,  when  broad  authority  to  sue  In 
civil  rights  matters  was  first  proposed,  the 
Attorney  General  said:  "Obviously  the  pro- 
posal injects  Federal  executive  authority 
into  some  areas  which  are  not  its  legitimate 
concern  and  vests  the  Attorney  General  with 
broad  discretion  in  matters  of  great  political 
and  social  concern."  This  bill  falls  within 
that  condemnation. 

Each  of  us  can  judge  whether  those 
statements  exceed  fair  comment  or 
legitimate  debate  on  a  burning  issue  of 
the  day.  I  say  they  do  not.  Each  of  us 
can  make  our  o^^'la  decision  as  to  whether 
the  sponsors  of  the  advertisement  were 
within  their  rights  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  their 
version  of  the  impact,  effect,  and  import 
of  the  civil  rights  package.  I  assert  that 
they  were. 

I  am  absolutely  certain  that  there  is 
no  one  who  can  state  with  complete  ac- 
curacy precisely  what  this  bill  will  and 
will  not  do.  Its  total  impact  and  effect 
cannot  be  measured  at  this  time. 

That  is  an  important  statement — one 
which  cannot  be  contradicted.  No  one 
can  state  with  complete  accuracy  what 
the  bill  would  do  and  would  not  do. 
That  can  be  illustrated  in  a  hundred 
different  provisions.  There  was  a  very 
fine  discussion  today  on  the  title  dealing 
with  the  withholding  of  Federal  funds. 
No  one  can  say  with  complete  accuracy 
what  a  federally  assisted  program  is  un- 
der the  language  of  sections  601  and 
602.  The  language  is  vague  and  con- 
flicting. 

The  proponents  can  argue  with  equal 
honesty  that  one  program  or  another 
is  or  is  not  included.  The  language  is 
easily  subject  to  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation— even  to  more  than  two  or  three 
interpretations. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator referring  to  the  advertisement  en- 
titled "$100  Billion  Blackjack"? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  the  fact  that  the  executive 
power  of  the  Government  is  now  being 
used  to  bring  pressure  upon  every  lend- 
ing agency  which  has  any  connection 
with  the  Government  to  force  the  agen- 
cies to  hire  people  whom,  in  some  cases 
they  would  prefer  not  to  hire,  and  to 
withhold  the  making  of  loans  in  areas 
where  people  may  desire  to  live  among 
neighbors  of  their  own  choosing? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  familiar  with  that  situa- 
tion. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana also  is  familiar  with  it.  because  we 
have  both  felt  the  lash  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  full 
spending  and  lending  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  used  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  for  people  to  make 
loans,  and  is  brought  to  bear  upon  in- 
dividual citizens,  to  make  them  do  things 
not  of  their  free  will.  All  of  this  is  with- 
out the  sanction  of  law.  Such  efforts 
are  supported  by  usurpation  of  power. 
Does  that  not  amount  to  a  hundred-bil- 
lion-dollar blackjack,  or  more? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  we  include 
loans  by  federally  supervised  lending 
agencies  the  amount  exceeds  $100  bil- 
lion. I  know  of  the  experience  of  a 
fairly  small  manufacturing  plant  in  Mis- 
sissippi, which  does  not  seU  anything  to 
the  Federal  Grovernment.  It  does  not 
sell  even  one  dollar's  worth  of  its  prod- 
ucts to  the  Federal  Government,  and  It 
has  no  contract  or  any  other  business 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government 
whatever.  However,  the  company  is  a 
member  of  a  group  of  companies — some 
of  them  located  in  Ohio.  Indiana,  and 
elsewhere — that  are  doing  business  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  have  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Govenmient. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumed jurisdiction  because  of  the  re- 
lated companies  located  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  moved  in  on  this  lit- 
tle enterprise  in  Mississippi,  and  really 
read  the  riot  act  to  it.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  in  connection  with 
some  Federal  aid  programs — and  I  have 
highways  particularly  in  mind — condi- 
tions are  being  placed  in  Federal  aid 
contracts  under  which  a  State  agency 
would  be  required  to  have  a  contractor 
doing  business  with  the  State  forgo 
his  right  to  hire  and  fire  whom  he  wishes 
to  hire  or  fire,  and  requiring,  also,  other 
people  who  do  business  with  them  to  do 
the  same  thing? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  done  imder  executive  or- 
der of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  there 
not  provisions  Included  in  the  bill  which 
are  designed  to  firm  up  and  to  legitimize 
that  kind  of  activity? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  approve  all 
those  that  exist,  and  create  authority 
with  respect  to  anything  that  touches  the 
Federal  Government.  There  would  be 
unlimited  power  to  issue  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ecutive orders.  This  bill  goes  even  fur- 
ther than  that.  It  contains  provisions 
giving  similar  power  to  departments  smd 
agencies.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
leaving  the  President  foot  loose  and  fancy 
free. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  argument  that  this  pro- 
posal amounts  to  a  $100  billion  black- 
jack; it  is  probably  more  than  a  $100 
billion  blackjack. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  add  up  to  sev- 
eral times  $100  billion.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

My  point  is  that  these  issues  must  be 
debated.  The  arguments  may  be  op- 
posed, if  anyone  wishes  to  do  so.    That 
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is  in  accordance  with  the  American  sys- 
tem However,  there  are  no  clear  guide- 
lines in  the  bill.  The  arguments  are 
made  in  good  faith;  yet  different  conclu- 
sions will  be  drawn. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  it  will  be  25  years 
or  more  before  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  is  conferred  is  precisely  defined. 
Even  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
have  said  that  every  sentence  of  it  will 
be  tested  in  the  courts.  Because  of  the 
uncertainty  necessarily  involved  in  this 
drastic  package,  it  is  important  that  we 
consider— not  only  what  we  know  will  be 
done  under  it.  but  also  what  conceivably 
can  be  done  under  it  in  the  hands  of 
bureaucrats  who  are  intent  on  stretching 
it  to  its  maximum  limit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Is  not  the 
Senator  saying,  in  effect,  that  once  laws 
are  passed  to  support  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, such  usurpations  of  Federal  power 
being  as  are  now  exercised  against  citi- 
zens will  be  even  further  expanded?    Is 
it  not  true  that  there  will  be  no  limit  to 
the  kind  of  thing  that  the  mind  of  man 
vAW  dream  up  to  further  impose  upon 
people  and  to  deny  them  their  freedom 
of  choice  and  right  to  associate  and  to 
hire  and  fire? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  be  nat 
ural.  It  is  human  nature.  That  is  what 
we  expect,  and  we  will  be  blamed  for  not 
anticipating  it  now.  The  departments 
will  wish  to  get  results  with  this  new 
power.  Their  records  will  be  checked,  to 
see  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  like  the 
sale  of  savings  bonds  during  the  war.  A 
certain  quota  is  assigned  to  each  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  each  one  will  have 
to  meet  its  quota. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.    Does   the 
Senator  believe  that  every  citizen  has  the 
civil  right  to  live  among  neighbors  of  hii 
own  choosing,  and  with  the  type  of  peo-| 
pie  that  he  would  like  to  live  with?      J 
Mr.     STENNIS.    The     Senator     ha^ 
touched  the  fundamental  point.   There  i^ 
nothing  closer  to  a  man  than  his  owi* 
home.     Suppose  he  wishes  to  sell  hi 
home  and  buy  another.     If  he  tries 
sell  his  house  he  may  find  that  he  is  i 
an  impossible  situation.    He  may  not  bt 
able  to  offer  it  to  a  real  estate  agencyi. 
because  of  restrictive  rules  and  regula*- 
tions.    One  of  the  most  valuable  humam 
rights,  one  of  the  oldest  rights  known  ip 
man,  may  be  taken  away  from  him.      , 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  he  no^ 
likely  to  find  that  the  President  of  thfe 
United  States  has  put  pressure  upon  a.\\ 
the  lending  agencies,   to  see  that  thfe 
agencies  do  not  make  loans  to  him  iji 
order  to  sell  the  home  tx)  someone  whp 
is  acceptable  to  his  neighbors? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  is,  under  the  ex- 
ecutive order  issued  by  the  President  in 
1962.  All  these  inhibitions  have  beep 
attached  to  loans  which  have  been  ol^- 
tained  since  then,  under  the  rules  and 
regxilations  laid  down.  I 

I  covered  this  subject  in  the  first  patt 
of  my  discussion  as  to  how  the  housiqg 
order  covers  the  contractor  who  buil4s 
the  house,  the  man  who  develops  the 
land,  and  the  man  who  supplies  the 
material.    It  even  applies  to  the  leasirg 
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of  the  house  by  the  man  who  owns  it. 
The  man  is  bound  by  that  provision  in 
all  rentals.  He  discovers  that  he  signed 
a  provision  to  that  effect  when  he  ob- 
tained the  money.  At  a  time  when  he 
seeks  to  sell  the  house,  he  is  not  master 
of  his  own  house,  because  he  signed  on 
the  line  to  get  the  money.  That  illus- 
trates what  we  are  wading  into. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  appreciate  his 
interest. 

The  advertisement  details  in  outhne 
form  the  effect  the  proposed  legislation 
would  have  on  classes  of  individuals  and 
institutions. 

It  is  as  follows: 


within  the  coverage  of  this  bill.  Federal 
inspectors  would  dictate  to ' — 

Farmers  as  to  (1)  all  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, (2)  employees  and  tenants,  (3)  mem- 
bership In  farm  organizations. 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  as 
to  (1)  approval  of  loans,  (2)  foreclosure  of 
loans,  (3)  compensation,  terms,  conditions 
of  employment.  (4)  hiring,  firing  and  pro- 
motion of  employees,  (5)  racial  balance  of 
job  clasBlflcatlons. 

Business  and  Industries  as  to  (1)  hiring, 
firing  and  promoting  of  employees,  (2)  racial 
balance  of  job  classifications.  (3)  racial  bal- 
ance of  office  staffs,  (4)  preferential  treat- 
ment of  minorities. 

Individuals  as  to  (1)  seniority  In  private 
employment,  (2)  seniority  In  civil  service. 
(3)  preferential  advance  of  minorities,  (4) 
social  security,  (5)  veterans'  and  welfare 
benefits,  (6)  employee  facilities. 

Labor  unions  and  members  as  to  (1)  Job 
seniority  of  members,  (2)  seniority  In  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  (3)  racial  balance  In 
Job  classifications,  (4)  racial  balance  In 
membership.  (5)  preferential  advance  of 
minorities. 

Schools  and  colleges  as  to  (1)  handling 
of  pupils,  (2)  employment  of  faculties.  (3) 
occupancy  of  dormitories,  (4)  use  of  facil- 
ities. 

Teachers  as  to  (1)  their  employment,  dis- 
charge, and  promotion,  (2)  preferential  treat- 
ment of  minorities.  (3)  compensation,  terms, 
and  conditions  of  their  employment. 

Hospitals  as  to  (1)  medical  and  nursing 
staffs,  (2)  technical,  clerical  and  other  em- 
ployees, (3)  patients'  beds  and  operating 
rooms,  (4)  facilities  and  accommodations. 

Hotels,  motels  and  restaurants  as  to  (1) 
rental  of  rocans.  (2)  service  of  customers,  (3) 
hiring,  firing  and  promotion  of  employees. 

States  and  mtmlclpalltles  as  to  (1)  State 
FEPC  acts,  (2)  State  labor  laws.  (3)  handling 
of  public  faculties,  (4)  supervision  of  pri- 
vate facilities,  (5)  judges  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  (6)  handling  of  elections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  advertise- 
ment is  careful  to  state  that  the  controls 
apply  "within  the  coverage  of  this  bill." 
points  out  the  existence  of  minor  excep- 
tions, and  offers  to  make  available  de- 
tailed analyses.  Many  of  the  applica- 
tions of  the  bill  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed by  me.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
each  item  separately,  as  they  fall  into 
categories  to  which  different  titles  of  the 
bill  are  applicable. 

In  the  categories  listed,  first,  farmers; 
second,  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions; third,  business  and  industries; 
fourth,    individuals;    and,    fifth,    labor 


»The  outlines  appearing  affect  those  per- 
sons who  fall  within  the  categories  to  the 
extent  described  In  the  10  bills  ("titles") 
embodied  in  this  package  of  legislation,  sub- 
ject to  minor  excepUons.  IDetalled  analysis 
may  be  obtained  from  tW»  oommlttee. 


unions  and  members,  are  all  subject, 
within  the  coverage  of  the  bill  and  sub- 
ject to  minor  exceptions,  to  title  VI  and 
title  VII  of  the  bill.  Within  these  cate- 
gories, all  who  participate  in  or  benefit 
from  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  controls  which  I  have 
described. 

Rather  than  repeat  what  I  have  said 
which  is  applicable  to  these  outlines.  I 
point  out  a  few  additional  matters  fall- 
ing within  the  legitimate  comment  and 
opinion  expressed  in  the  advertisement. 
It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  assume  that 
most   farmers  participate  in  programs 
receiving   Federal    financial    assistance, 
that  most  farm  cooperatives  are  financed 
by  the  Federal  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
and  that  Executive  orders  or  agency  reg- 
ulations similar  to  Executive  Order  No. 
11063  may  be  expected  in  this  field.    It 
may  be  assumed  that  farm  organizations 
will  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  now 
accorded     to     labor     unions.    Already 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
are  subject  to  Executive  Order  No.  11063 
in  the  approval  and  foreclosure  of  FHA 
and  GI  loans.    The  extension  of  that 
order  to  cover  broad  activities  of  banks 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  under  section  601  is 
certainly  a  development  which  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated. 

The  coverage  of  the  bill  as  to  busi- 
nesses, industries,  individuals,  employ- 
ment, and  labor  unions  is  broad  enough 
under  title  vn,  based  upon  interstate 
commerce  and  ultimately  upon  employ- 
ment of  25  or  more  persons.    It  is  even 
broader  under  title  VI,  if  such  persons  or 
entities    participate    in   or    receive   the 
benefit  of  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving    Federal     financial     assistance. 
Here  the  number  of  employees  Is  imma- 
terial and  the  nature  of  the  business  or 
profession      is     Immaterial.    Executive 
Orders  No.   10925   and  No.   11063  fore- 
shadow the  application  to  these  persons 
of  Federal  supervision  delineated  in  title 
vn  including  the  hiring,  firing,  promo- 
tion, compensation  and  the  terms  and 
conditions   of  employment,  within  the 
coverage  of  the  bill. 

Already  I  have  detailed  23  of  the  many 
programs  which  draw  private  and  public 
schools  and  colleges  within  the  strictures 
of  title  VI,  under  which  Federal  dicta- 
tion concerning  emplosmient  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  patterned 
either  upon  Executive  Order  No.  10925 
or  title  VII  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  need 
to  recount  the  many  programs  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  which  will 
draw  almost  every  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try within  title  VI.  A  review  of  the  case 
of  Simkins  v.  The  Moses  H.  Cone  Hos- 
pital, 323  F.  2d  959,  reveals  that  the  med- 
ical staffs  of  hospitals  may  be  expected 
to  fall  within  the  ambit  of  Federal  dic- 
tation under  sections  601  and  602. 

Under  title  VI,  we  may  expect  farm- 
ers and  banks  and  schools  and  hospitals 
to  be  subjected  to  Federal  control  within 
the  coverage  of  the  bill.  Just  as  surely  as 
homeowners  are  controlled  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11063  as  to  their  lessees,  ten- 
ants, and  vendees.  We  may  expect 
them  to  be  controlled  as  to  their  em- 
ployees—that is.  laborers,  tellers,  faculty 
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members,  and  technical  and  nursing 
staffs — Just  as  surely  as  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, vendors,  and  labor  unions 
are  controlled  by  Executive  Order  No. 
10925  as  to  their  employees  and  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
what  authority  there  is  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  housing.  Congress 
has  not  authorized  it.  However,  it  is  a 
fact  of  life  that  the  Executive  order  has 
been  issued;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
opportvmlty  exists  for  a  broad  expansion 
in  the  application  of  that  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  discussion  which  has 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  Execu- 
tive order  on  housing. 

As  a  predicate  for  the  question  I  wish 
to  ask.  let  me  say  that  I  firmly  believe 
the  President  of  the  United  States  did 
not  have  authority  to  issue  the  Executive 
order  on  housing.  Of  course,  I  have 
said  that  before. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  him  and  to  have  him  comment  on  the 
housing  field.  He  is  the  real  Senate 
expert  in  that  area.  He  has  given  it 
close  attention,  and  is  always  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  It.  I  believe  it 
would  be  very  illuminating  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  the  benefit  of  his  views  on 
that  subject,  and  on  the  Executive  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator's  comments. 

President  Kennedy  called  me  to  the 
White  House  some  months  before  he 
issued  the  Executive  order,  and  talked  to 
me  about  It.  I  told  him  very  frankly 
what  I  thought  about  it. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
remember  that  as  long  ago  as  1947,  Con- 
gress specifically  declined — and  I  know 
that  in  several  instances  that  was  done 
by  means  of  roUcall  votes — to  write  Into 
housing  legislation  so-called  nondis- 
crimination clauses? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  In  that  connec- 
tion there  were  many  rollcall  votes,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  several  years. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
recalls  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  When  the 
Housing  Act  of  1947  was  passed,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  then  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure  he 
remembers  that  act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  nondiscrimina- 
tion amendment  with  reference  to  pub- 
lic housing  was  offered  to  that  bill  by 
the  late  Senator  Bricker,  of  Ohio,  as  I 
recall.  It  would  be  interesting  to  Sena- 
tors, I  am  sure,  to  read  the  debate  which 
occurred  at  that  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
Those  who  are  Interested  in  reading  that 
debate  can  find  it  In  volume  95  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  at  page  4861,  on 
April  21,  1949.  That  was  a  most  inter- 
esting debate  and  procedure.    The  Sen- 


ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi]  and  the 
Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr.  Douglas]  led 
the  fight  against  that  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  one  other  Senator  joined  In 
leading  the  fight  against  that  amend- 
ment; perhaps  it  was  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  although  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  But  certainly 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  led  the  fight  against  that 
amendment,  because  they  said  that  there 
was  an  obvious  necessity  for  more  hous- 
ing, whereas  the  purpose  of  offering  the 
amendment  was,  in  their  opinion,  really 
not  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
but,  instead,  to  kill  that  public  housing 
bill. 

A  similar  situation  has  developed  In 
the  Senate  half  a  dozen  times  since 
then,  has  It  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  and  there  is  a 
complete  congressional  record  establish- 
ing that  the  President's  Executive  order 
was  contrary  to  the  congressional  intent. 
We  are  referring  to  Executive  Order  No. 
11063;  and  I  have  referred  to  it  previ- 
ously, today.  Such  an  amendment  was 
voted  down  six  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  first  occasion  was  in  1949; 
and  similar  action  occurred  in  1953. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  was  guess- 
ing when  I  said  "half  a  dozen  times." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Nevertheless,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  was  entirely  correct. 
After  1953  such  an  amendment  was  re- 
jected in  the  Senate  twice  in  1954  and 
twice  in  1959.  So  there  was  a  total  of 
6  votes — all  of  which  resulted  in  rejec- 
tion of  such  amendments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  So  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  on  housing  was 
clearly  contrary  to  the  congressional  in- 
tent, was  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes;   entirely  so. 

I  can  cite  a  more  recent  Illustration, 
although  not  in  relation  to  housing.  Last 
December,  when  the  Senate  wsis  dealing 
with  an  appropriation  bill,  the  Senate 
considered  the  so-called  Powell  amend- 
ment— a  nondiscrimination  amendment. 
In  the  Senate,  that  amendment  was  re- 
jected down  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  Be- 
fore the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  I 
telephoned  the  head  of  that  Department, 
and  told  him  what  had  happened.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  would  abide  by 
the  verdict  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  had 
already  been  passed  by  the  House,  and 
thus  there  was  then  no  way  to  have  the 
House  vote  to  include  that  provision  in 
the  bill.  He  said  he  was  sorry  but  he 
could  not  say  he  would  abide  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Senate.  That  was  the  an- 
swer given  by  that  Cabinet  member;  and 
his  answer  shows  how  far  the  executive 
branch  has  gone  in  ignoring  and  disre- 
garding the  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  that  was 
an  expression  by  Congress  in  clear  con- 
tradiction of  that  Executive  order,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  wheth- 
er the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  read 
the  excellent  and  able  article  written 
by  Judge  Charles  Sterling  Hutcheson, 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  now 
retired.    In  the  article,  he  stated  defi- 


nitely that  the  President's  Executive  or- 
der on  housing  is  unconstitutional,  and 
also  that  it  was  not  suppoi-ted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  he 
stated  that,  in  fact,  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  housing  was  contrary 
to  the  congressional  Intent. 

I  hope  at  a  later  time,  when  I  am 
speaking  in  my  own  time,  to  read  the  en- 
tire article,  or  certainly  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators. 
It  is  not  a  very  long  article. 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  at  this  time,  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  Senate  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  article;  and  then  I  wish  to 
ask  him  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  do  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  now  read  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  by  Chief  Judge 
Hutcheson: 

Conclusion :  The  President's  order  Is  clearly 
unconstitutional  on  several  grounds  and  ap- 
propriate steps  should  be  taken  promptly 
to  nullify  It.  The  proced\iral  method  of 
obtaining  relief  perhaps  Is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article.  The  remedy  which  Im- 
mediately suggests  Itself  Is  action  by  the 
Congress  to  defend  the  Coiistltution  by 
legislation  repelling  this  invasion  of  Its 
province.  The  definite  refusal  of  Congress 
to  enact  the  rider  previously  mentioned 
would  seem  an  additional  reason  for  such 
action.  Since  Congress  may  act  sua  sponte 
this  would  seem  the  more  expeditious 
method  and  In  conforn:ilty  with  the  con- 
stitutional concept  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  An  alternative  course  of  action 
would  be  In  the  form  of  litigation.  However, 
this  would  place  upon  Interested  individuals 
the  burden  of  conducting  such  litigation. 
In  any  event,  the  existing  situation  calls 
for  speedy  remedial  action. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi a  question  about  a  provision  of  the 
pending  bill  which,  again,  seems  to  have 
created  considerable  confusion. 

Is  not  one  of  the  great  arguments 
against  the  pending  bill,  as  it  is  now  be- 
ing considered,  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  bill  has  never  had  the  benefit  of  con- 
sideration by  a  congressional  committee 
which  could  tear  it  to  pieces  and  could 
consider  its  various  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing provisions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

The  need  for  such  an  analysis  as  the 
Senator  has  given  becomes  more  appar- 
ent every  day.  Senators  who  come  here 
in  good  faith  to  speak  on  the  bill — on  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  makes  no  difference — 
have  no  guidelines  or  interpretations  that 
are  authentic  to  guide  them,  help  them, 
or  give  them  needed  Information. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  a  provision  of  the  bill.  I 
have  studied  it  and  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  create  confu- 
sion. Judging  by  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  situation  is  confused.  There  Is  a 
certain  provision  in  the  bill  which  was 
put  in  the  bill  in  the  House.  Of  course, 
the  entire  bill  came  from  the  House.  I 
believe  the  {jrovision  was  written  into 
the  bin  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  though 
I  sun  not  sure.  I  do  not  now  have  the 
bill  before  me.  I  am  not  quoting  it  word 
for  word.    In  effect  the  bill  states  that 
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the  provision  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  guaranteed  or  insured  loans. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  provision  to  which  I  have 

reference  ? 

Mr  STENNIS.    That  is  section  602. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Section  602.  An 
executive  order  covers  FHA  insurance 
and  VA-guaranteed  loans.  That  is  all 
the  Executive  order  covered.  I  suppose 
it  covered  direct  loans  for  public  housing, 
but  so  far  as  the  type  of  loans  discussed 
in  the  bill  are  concerned,  the  PHA- 
Insured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans  are  the 
ones  with  which  we  are  concerned,  n 
the  provision  in  the  bill  states  that  these 
conditions  shall  not  apply  to  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans,  why  is  that  not  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  the  Presidents 
Executive  order;  and  being  the  act  of 
Congress,  why  does  it  not  have  the  effect 
of   negating   the   President's   Executive 

order?  ,. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  would 
it  do  so  if  the  bUl  should  be  passed? 

Mr  STENNIS.    Frankly,  so  far  as  the 
departments  operating  under  the  regula- 
tions are  concerned,  it  is  clear  what  the 
amendment  does.    But  that  is  in  section 
602     Section  60 1  would  be  left  untouched 
and  the  limiting  language  does  not  ap- 
pear in  that  section.    It  could  be  argued 
with  a  great  deal  of  force  that  section 
601  would  not  only  vaUdate  existing  ex- 
ecutive orders  but  that  it  would  give  the 
President  carte  blanche  authority  to  issue 
any  others  that  he  might  wish  to  make. 
That  is  a  very  strong  argument  made  by 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bUl.    If 
that  interpretation  should  be  upheld  by 
the  court,  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
limit  to  the  executive  orders  that  could 

be  issued. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
question  the  Senator  a  little  further. 
Section  601  is  a  broad,  sweeping  section. 

Mr  STENNIS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Section  602  states: 

Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  iB  empowered  to  extend  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  program  or  activity, 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  of  insurance  or  guarantee — 

That  is  FHA  and  VA.    There  is  no| 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes.  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Continuing  to  read 
from  section  602— 

shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  section  601.  j 
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Section  601  is  tied  in  with  that  pro 
vision. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Therefore  the  ex- 
ception would  apply  so  far  as  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  are  concerned.    I* 
that  not  correct? 

Section  601  provides — 
shall    take    action    to   effectuate    the    provi- 
sions of  section  601— except  as  to  a  contrac^ 
for  Insvirance  or  guarantee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  question  was  bej- 
for  the  Senate  one  night  not  long  ago.  \ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  why  I  sa^ 
it  is  confused.  One  day  I  heard  thje 
Senator  from  Minnesota — and  I  am  sorr^r 
he   is   not    now    present — ^lajring   gre4t 


Itress  on  the  fact  that  the  exemption  was 
In  the  bUl.  ^^     , 

I   Mr  STENNIS.    May  I  review  the  de- 
velopments on  the  floor  that  night?     I 
raised  the  point  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sections  with  the  Senator  from  New 
f ersey  [Mr.  C.^se ] .    He  said  that  unques- 
tionably the  limiting  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 602  left  section  601  untouched. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     It  does  not. 
Mr   STENNIS.    He  also  said  that  the 
President's  power  to  issue  Executive  or- 
ders would  remain  and  would  even  be  ex- 
panded.    The  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr    Keating]    wholeheartedly    agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.    The 
Senator  from  Minnesota    said  that  he 
would  have  to  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.     The  question  was  left  in 
that  state  in  the  Record. 

Today  I  said  that  if  we  were  to  take 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  they 
could  cover  FHA  and  VA  loans  and  sim- 
ilar programs  under  section  601.  It  Is 
a  debatable  question  as  to  which  section 

would  apply.  . 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  dislike  very  much 
to  see  a  legislative  record  built  in  that 
it  would  leave  the  President's  Executive 
order  in  force  in  spite  of  that  provision 
in  the  bUl,  if  the  bill  should  become  law. 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
what  the  bill  provides.  I  believe  a  court 
construing  that  language  would  be  bound 
to  find  that  that  was  a  Umitation  on  sec- 
tion 601.  because  it  is  so  stated  in  the 
same  sentence.  It  is  not  even  separated 
by  a  period. 

Mr  STENNIS.  It  could  well  do  that. 
But  my  concern  is  that  it  would  not  be 
compelled  so  to  rule,  under  the  present 
wording  of  the  two  sections. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  there  could 
be  a  clear-cut  legislative  record  on  the 
floor  to  the  effect  that  the  proviaon 
would  negate  the  Executive  order.  That 
is  exactly  what  it  should  do.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  was  in  agreement 
with  that  contention  the  first  day  he 
presented  the  question.  Later  he  pre- 
sented it  in  the  form  of  a  speech,  i 
read  the  speech,  and  I  was  still  confused. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  second  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  He  made  a  second 
statement,  which  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  as  clear  as  his  first  statement.  It  ap- 
pears on  page  6544  of  the  Record  of 
March  30. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  see 
an  interpretation  adopted  that  section 
602  would  put  limitations  on  section  601. 
But  my  concern  is — and  I  was  trying 
today  to  sound  the  alarm  on  that  ques- 
tion—that if  it  is  not  so  construed,  carte 
blanche  authority  could  be  given.  "There 
would  be  no  guidelines  to  control  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  issu- 
ing orders. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  read  briefly?  I  should 
like  the  Senator  to  listen  to  the  first 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota: 


That  was  his  opening  sentence.    Con- 
tinuing : 


Title  VI  wUl  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
federally  assUted  hovislng. 


It  win  have  little  or  no  effect  on  federally 
assisted  housing.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons: 
First  much  Federal  housing  assistance  is 
given  by  way  of  Insurance  or  guarantee,  such 
as  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  Insurance,  and 
guarantee.  Programs  of  assistance  by  way 
of  insurance  or  guarantee  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  title  VI. 

That  was  his  statement.  He  made 
another  statement.    He  said: 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  Impair  In 
any  way  the  existing  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  agencies  administering  those 
programs  to  deal  with  problems  of  discrim- 
ination In  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Jp.  the  housing  pro- 

^^JS^ SPARKMAN.  He  said,  "in  them." 
I  presume  that  was  what  he  was  talking 
about.  For  that  reason  I  say  I  am  con- 
fused In  one  sentence  he  said  what  I 
believe  to  be  true,  that  such  programs 
are  lifted  out  of  section  601  of  title  VI, 
and  that  Ufting  them  out  of  section  601 
of  title  VI  also  lifts  them  out  of  the 
President's  Executive  order. 

Mr  STENNIS.  If  they  were  lifted 
out  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
in  his  second  statement,  would  that  not 
invalidate  the  President's  present  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment I  have  been  making. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know.  I  wanted  the 
Senator  to  make  a  legislative  record. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  provision  in  section  602  would 
completely  vitiate  the  President's  Exec- 
utive order.  .^  X.  ^ 
Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  given  the  other  Interpretation, 
it  would  validate,  underscore,  and  give 
carte  blanche  authority  to  it.  This  is 
what  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill 

contend.  ^        ^       ,, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  possibly  validate  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Congress  has  leg- 
islative authority  to  pass  bills  to  ratify 
things  that  are  being  done  under  Execu- 
tive order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  section  which  does  that. 
Mr  STENNIS.  If  the  passage  of  title 
VI  did  not  have  the  effect  of  nullifying 
the  order— that  is.  if  the  Senator's  inter- 
pretation is  incorrect— then,  taking  the 
opposite  view  urged  by  some  supporters 
of  the  bill  the  effect  might  be  to  vali- 
date it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  think  it  would  be  main- 
taining silence  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  it  would  definitely 
negate  it. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  this  illustrates  the  confusion  which 
exists,  not  only  with  respect  to  this  part 
of  the  bill,  but  with  respect  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  classic  illus- 
tration that,  since  there  were  no  com- 
mittee hearings,  there  is  no  way  to  con- 
sider this  bUl  except  for  every  Senator 
to  give  his  opinion  and  debate  it  at 
length.  Although  I  doubt  it,  it  may  be 
that  the  correct  interpretation  can  be 
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ascertained  in  that  way.  Perhaps  the 
Attorney  General  has  already  given  the 
proponents  an  opinion  on  the  question 
we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  the  At- 
torney General  asked  the  House  Com- 
mittee not  to  include  this  particular  part, 
but  some  other  parts  of  the  bill?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Attorney  General 
went  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  said  the  committee  was  put- 
ting provisions  in  the  bill  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  did  not  want  in  it,  that 
should  not  be  in,  and  that  would  make 
the  bill  impracticable? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  believe  he  so 
stated  with  respect  to  certain  provisions. 
I  do  not  believe  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  will  admit  that  the  bill  places  much 
of  a  limitation  on  the  President's  Execu- 
tive orders  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  suppose  that  is  true; 
nevertheless.  I  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  Is  written  in  black  and  white  in  the 
bill  that  the  provisions  in  section  601 

shall  not  apply 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Section  602. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     No;    secUon    602 
makes  reference  to  section  601. 

To  continue  with  my  statement,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 601  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  of 
insurance  or  guarantee.  Guarantees  re- 
fer to  VA  housing  loans,  and  the  insured 
contracts  are  FHA  loans,  generally 
speaking.  There  are  insured  loans  un- 
der the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  programs  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  try  to  continue  to  wrestle 
with  these  problems,  because  they  are 
vital. 

The  dictation  of  Federal  inspectors  to 
hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  within 
the  coverage  of  the  bill  under  title  II 
and  titles  VI  and  VTI— when  applica- 
ble— needs  no  comment. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  bill  is  enacted 
and  upheld,  Federal  authority — the  ad- 
vertisement refers  particularly  to  Fed- 
eral inspectors — can  supersede  and  re- 
place State  authority  to  the  extent  of 
any  confiict  under  first,  title  Vn  as  to 
State  FEPC  and  labor  laws;  second,  ti- 
tle III  as  to  handling  of  public  facili- 
ties; third,  titles  n,  VI,  and  vn  as  to 
supervision  of  various  private  facilities; 
and,  fourth,  title  I  as  to  handling  of 
elections. 

As  to  State  judges  and  State  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers.  section  203(c)  pro- 
vides that  "no  person  shall  (c)  punish 
or  attempt  to  punish  any  person  for 
exercising  or  attempting  to  exercise  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  by  section  201 
or  202."  This  is  patently  an  attempt 
to  make  enforcement  by  State  judges 
and  State  law  enforcement  ofiBcers  of 
State  laws  which  may  later  be  held  to 
conflict  with  the  act  a  violation  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  and  to  subject  them  to  punitive 
Federal  action. 

As  to  seniority  of  union  members  and 
other  individuals,  it  is  clear  that  the  au- 
thority granted  in  both  titles  VI  and  vn 
is  intended  to  include  the  right  to  re- 
quire employment  on  the  basis  of  race, 
and   so   forth,   so   as  to   remove   "dis- 


crimination" in  employment  found  to 
exist  by  the  Federal  agency .  Preferential 
advance  of  minorities  so  as  to  destroy 
seniority  in  employment,  civil  service  and 
apprenticeship  programs  has  been  fore- 
shadowed by  the  action  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  in  adoption  of  apprentice- 
ship standards  made  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 17.  1964.  These  regulations  require 
that  each  apprenticeship  program  shall 
conform  to  the  standards  by  "the  taking 
of  whatever  steps  are  necessary,  in  acting 
upon  application  lists  developed  prior 
to  this  time,  to  remove  the  effects  of 
previous  practices  imder  which  dis- 
criminatory patterns  of  employment  may 
have  resulted." 

Under  this  pattern  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  regulations  may  adjudicate 
that  "racial  imbalance"  constitutes  'dis- 
crimination." and  require  its  removal. 
There  are  only  two  ways  "to  remove  the 
effects  of  previous  practices  under  which 
discriminatory  patterns  of  employment 
may  have  resulted,"  that  is  first,  to  do  so 
immediately  by  firing  enough  of  one  race 
to  remove  the  "discrimination"  against 
the  other;  or  second,  to  do  so  gradually 
by  refusing  to  hire  any  of  one  race  until 
enough  of  the  other  are  hired.  As  time 
and  time  again  Federal  officials  yield  to 
pressure  groups,  faster  and  faster  action 
will  be  required. 

The  words  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  before  this  body  on 
January  15.  1964.  apply  not  only  to  un- 
ions but  to  all  employees: 

Powers  given  civil  rights  enforcement 
agencies  under  this  bill,  as  I  have  Implied, 
would  allow  them  to  bring  pressure  upon 
employers — through  threat  of  contract  can- 
cellation or  debarment — to  actively  recruit 
nonunion  employees.  As  Is  Immediately  ap- 
parent, this  could  result  in  displacement  of 
xmion  mechanics.  Moreover,  If  skilled  non- 
union workers  were  not  available  for  re- 
cruitment, the  Federal  Government  might 
insist  that  the  employer  provide  whatever  on- 
the-job  training  was  thought  necessary  to 
qualify  unskilled  workers  of  the  race  needed 
to  balance  the  Job.  In  carrying  out  such  a 
program  the  employer  could  be  directed 
to  Ignore  any  existing  union  contract  ar- 
rangements or  apprenticeship  programs  to 
the  contrary,  as  well  as  any  union  shop  or 
exclusive  hiring  hall  agreements. 

Let  me  emphasize  that:  These  powers 
could  be  directed  not  only  toward  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  hiring  in  general,  but 
also  toward  all  Job  classifications,  specif- 
ically. Racial  balance  might  be  required  In 
every  position,  from  floor  sweeper  through 
superintendent,  on  to  the  topmost  rung  of 
employment.  And  If  that  meant  recruitment 
by  the  employer,  then  he  would  have  to  re- 
cruit. If  It  meant  on-the-job  training,  then 
on-the-job  training  would  be  required. 
Race — not  ability,  not  seniority,  and  union 
contracts  notwithstanding — would  be  the 
first  criterion — the  exact  opposite  of  what 
the   language    of    the    bill   apparently   says. 

A  warning  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
bin,  If  enacted.  Is  found  In  the  fact  that 
crash  programs  to  upgrade  specific  groups 
are  being  resorted  to  with  growing  fre- 
quency. I  need  not  add  that  anyone  who 
Is  placed  in  a  skilled  position,  as  a  result 
of  such  forced  draft,  is  densrlng  the  job  to 
another  who  has  won  his  right  to  It  through 
years  of  assiduous  self-help  and  by  standing 
In  line,  awaiting  his  turn.  Jiist  like  anyone 
else. 


PRETERENTIAI,  TREATMKNT  DEMANDED 

To  Inspire  such  crash  programs,  pickets 
have  chained  themselves  to  equipment,  have 
lain  prostrate  in  the  streets,  and  have  t3rran- 
nlzed  timid  public  officials.  Indeed,  one  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  this  sort  of  thing 
has  made  the  demand  that  only  Its  mem- 
bership, those  of  Its  racial  makeup,  should 
be  hired — none  other.  Nondiscrimination 
Is  no  longer  sufficient;  preferential  treat- 
ment Is  demanded.  It  Is  to  preferential 
treatment,  as  embodied  In  this  bill,  that  I 
most  vigorously  object. 

That  concludes  the  quotation  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 

I  have  not  attempted  to  comment  on 
every  statement  and  comment  made  in 
the  advertisement.  However.  I  think 
that  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish that,  on  the  whole,  the  advertise-  " 
ment  is  reasonably  accurate  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  transgress  the  proprieties 
of  fair  and  reasonable  argument.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  views  expressed  in 
the  advertisement  coincide  rather  closely 
with  the  views  which  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  in  this  debate. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  supporters  of  H.R.  7152 
found  much  to  take  issue  with  in  this 
advertisement.  I  was  surprised,  however, 
at  the  rather  intemperate  abuse  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  it  and  the  reckless 
hurling  of  charges  of  lies  and  falsehood. 
To  these  who  have  been  so  stvmg  that 
they  felt  impelled  to  so  attack  it.  I  would 
suggest  that  they  bear  in  mind  the  first 
amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  recall  unto  themselves  Vol- 
taire's statement: 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say  but  I  shall 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  eay  It. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  attacked 
this  advertisement  have  also  commented 
adversely  on  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  provided  funds  in  sup- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American 
Freedoms.  This  is  but  further  evidence 
of  how  far  the  proponents  of  civil  rights 
legislation  will  go  in  forcing  their  own 
thinking  on  protesting  peoples.  They 
not  only  propose  to  shackle  us  with  their 
politically  inspired  collection  of  force 
bills;  they  would  dictate  to  us  how  we 
must  spend  our  own  money. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  that  the 
State  of  Mississippi  is  willing  to  fight  ag- 
gressively for  the  restoration  of  sound, 
conservative,  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. I  rejoice  that  it  rejects  the  false 
and  misleading  political  and  social  phil- 
osophies which,  unless  checked,  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  basic  cornerstones  of 
our  cherished  system  of  government — 
the  basic  civil  rights  which  belong  to  all 
the  people,  regardless  of  color. 

I  stand  resolutely  with  my  State  to 
prevent  the  last  vestiges  of  State  and  in- 
dividual rights  from  being  usurped  by  an 
all-powerful  central  government  on  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac.  I  only  wish  that 
more  States  had  a  similar  concern  for 
constitutional  government  and  were  will- 
ing to  put  their  money,  their  energy,  and 
their  resources  into  the  fight  to  retain  It. 

Mississippi  needs  no  apology  or  de- 
fense in  this  matter.  It  is  a  sovereign 
State,  although  there  are  apparently 
some  who  would  not  treat  it  as  such.    It 
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has  the  right  and  the  privilege  to  take 
such  action,  within  the  limits  of  the  law, 
as  it  sees  fit  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
vital  interests  of  its  people.  It  even  has 
the  right  to  disagree  with  the  thinking 
of  those  who  would  imposed  H.R.  7152 
upon  us  and  to  give  public  expression  to 
such  disagreement.  It  will  continue  to 
do  these  things  in  the  future  and,  in  so 
doing,  it  will  have  my  full  support.  It 
will  not  be  intimidated  or  coerced  by  the 
attacks  upon  it  which  have  been  or  may 
be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  only  wish  that  there  had  been  more 
coordination  of  effort,  and  more  of  a 
concerted  attempt  to  really  analyze  and 
determine  what  the  bill  means,  how  it 
will  be  applied  to  the  industries  of  our 
country,  and  how  it  will  affect  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment.  the  State  governments, 
the  municipal  governments,  the  school 
districts,  and  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  phases  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Since  our  discus- 
sion a  few  monents  ago  on  the  Executive 
order  I  have  hurriedly  read  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Bickel,  a 
teacher  of  law  at  Yale  University— who 
is  a  supporter,  by  the  way,  of  civil  rights 
legislation:  and  a  followup  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Republic.  Each  was 
published  in  the  New  Republic,  one  on 
February  29.  1964,  and  the  other  on 
March  14,  1964. 

Mr.  Bickel  writes  about  the  amend- 
ment in  section  602  which  was  added  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  he  tells  how 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Representative  Celler,  was  em- 
phatic in  saying  that  it  completely  ex- 
empted FHA  and  VA  loans  on  guaranteed 
and  insured  mortgages.  At  one  place 
Representative  Celler  said: 

We  excluded  them  because  there  was  an 
avalanche  of  protests,  and  It  was  emphasized 
several  different  times  that  they  were  ex^ 
eluded. 

It  is  true  that  at  one  time  someone  had 
asked  Representative  Celler  what  effect 
it  had  on  the  Presidential  order,  and  he 
said.  "None."  But  this  is  what  Professor 
Bickel  says— and  he  differs  with  that 
opinion : 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  original  article- 
That  is  the  first  one  to  which  I  re- 
ferred— 

the  Executive  order  could  rest  on  Independ- 
ent authority  before  there  was  a  title  VI 
Unless  I  gravely  misunderstand  the  law  o; 
Inherent  Presidential  powers,  however.  n< 
such  Independent  authority  can  or  shoulc 
exist  once  Congress  has  seized  Itself  of  thd 
subject  and  expressed  Its  own  desire  througl, 
a  provision  like  title  VI. 

That  is  what  Professor  Bickel  of  th<i 
School  of  Law  of  Yale  University  wrote'. 
I  believe  he  has  stated  a  sound,  legal 
proposition,  that  once  the  provision  Ut 
section  602  of  title  VI  is  enacted  into  law. 
the  President's  order  ceases  to  exist,     i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  we  need  Is  i 
flat  statement,  joined  In  by  the  propol 
nents  of  the  bill,  that  if  section  60? 
should  be  enacted,  the  existing  Executivfe 
order  on  housing  would  be  canceled  an^ 
become  null  and  void. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  recall 
that  this  exemption  was  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
exempting  completely  FHA  and  VA 
loans  and  mortgages,  as  cited  time  after 
time  by  Representative  Celler,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
language  in  section  602.  my  opinion  is 
that  if  the  bill  should  pass,  the  agency 
would  maintain  that  the  order  was  still 
in  effect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  would  main- 
tain it;  but  I  believe  good  constitutional 
law  would  say  that  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  recognize  that  there  may  be  a 
question  of  the  right  of  citizens  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion involved  in  this  Executive  order,  on 
the  basis  of  their  standing  to  sue?  It 
may  very  well  be  that  the  order  is  un- 
constitutional and  directly  against  the 
law,  but  those  affected  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  go  into  court  on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  very  well 
stated,  because  they  have  not  the  means. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  goUig  to  court 
to  have  the  Executive  order  declared 
void,  and  one  would  have  to  fight  the 
entire  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  person 
might  find  himself  in  a  position  to  try 
to  establish  his  right  to  a  loan;  and  it 
might  well  be  that  there  would  be  no 
right  to  compel  someone  to  make  a  loan 
or  guarantee  a  loan.  That  person  would 
have  complete  discretion.  He  would 
have  a  way  to  discriminate  in  any  way 
he  wished. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  would  have  a 
hard  time  to  force  an  agency  to  make  or 
approve  a  loan  which  it  did  not  wish  to 
make  or  approve. 

PROPOSED    AlCENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  has 
presented  a  series  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  title  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.  I  understand 
that  he  has  held  a  press  conference  at 
which  he  has  made  known  the  substance 
of  those  amendments.  He  has  made  it 
very  clear  at  that  conference  that  they 
do  not  express  the  views  of  the  psirty, 
but  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  date, 
which  is  entirely  in  order. 
'  It  is  most  welcome.  They  represent  a 
great  amount  of  careful  study.  In  many 
respects  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
helpful. 

The  professed  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments is  to  shape  an  effective  act  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said, 
not  to  water  down  or  emasculate  the  title. 
That  is  the  objective  of  all  the  propo- 
nents of  the  proposed  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, although  there  may  be  a  sincere 
disagreement  over  whether  specific  pro- 
posals will  advance  or  deter  our  common 
purpose. 


For  example,  speaking  for  myself,  I 
strongly  favor  utilizing  existing  effective 
State  FEPC  agencies  similar  to  the  one 
we  have  in  New  York  State,  which  has 
worked  extremely  well.  I  see  no  point 
in  duplicate  regulations,  records,  and  ex- 
pense where  such  agencies  are  doing  a 
good  job. 

The  provisions  of  the  original  bill,  al- 
lowing jurisdiction  to  be  ceded  to  State 
agencies  in  appropriate  cases,  may  need 
clarification;  but  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
could  invite  evasion  in  States  more  ded- 
icated to  segregation  than  to  equality 
of  opportunity. 

Therefore,  while  the  existing  language 
with  regard  to  giving  the  State  agencies 
full  authority  in  the  fields  where  they 
now  operate  is  entirely  satisfactory  to 
me,  and  I  believe  protects  those  State 
agencies;  yet  if  we  are  to  make  a  change, 
we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  change 
it  in  such  a  way  that  any  State  could 
evade  the  salutary  and  essential  pur- 
poses of  the  act  by  simply  setting  up 
some  kind  of  a  commission  that  did  not 
mean  anything. 

I  can  also  understand  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  about 
middlemen,  as  he  puts  it,  initiating  com- 
plaints, and  about  the  requirement  that 
those  complaints  be  originated  only  by 
the  person  aggrieved.  But  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  victims  of  discrim- 
ination who  are  unable  to  protect  their 
own  interests  because  of  intimidation  or 
reprisal  or  some  other  reasons,  which  is 
a  real  threat  in  some  communities. 

I  believe  safeguards  must  be  provided 
for  such  situations.  Nor  do  I  see,  off- 
hand, any  justification  for  a  2-year  delay 
in  the  timetable  for  the  application  of 
the  act,  as  is  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  original  bill  already  provides  a 
period  for  adjustment  which,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  should  be  adequate  in  States 
that  are  acting  in  good  faith. 

Some  of  the  amendments  suggested 
are  of  a  technical  or  minor  nature,  but 
to  the  extent  that  they  make  the  bill 
more  effective  and  more  uniform  in  op- 
eration, I  would  expect  they  would  be 
unobjectionable. 

While  no  decisions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  matter,  certainly  the 
proposals,  regardless  of  any  differences 
which  we  may  have  over  particular 
amendments,  are  a  welcome  confirma- 
tion of  the  commitment  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  in  employment,  and 
I  believe  are  to  be  commended  in  that 
respect. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  allowing  me  to  intervene  at  this 
point, 

SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, 500  leaders  of  2  dozen  impor- 
tant American  Jewish  organizations 
drew  up  plans  for  a  long-term  effort  to 
combat  Soviet  religious  persecution. 
The  conference  which  drew  support  from 
the  entire  country  and  from  religious, 
labor,  and  humanitarian  organizations, 
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Is  an  important  manifestation  of  the 
growing  concern  in  the  United  States 
at  the  mounting  degree  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  confer- 
ence drew  up  an  18 -point  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination on  religious  grounds  and  to 
restore  the  cultural  and  religious  rights 
of  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
charter  calls  upon  all  nations  to  honor 
the  religious  and  cultural  rights  of 
minorities.  Not  only  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  but  also  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  has  a 
particular  responsibility  on  this  issue. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment to  reply,  "No  American  cit- 
izens are  involved;  we  cannot  inter- 
fere." 

This  is  an  issue  of  worldwide  human- 
itarian concern  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  give 
its  strong  backing  to  these  efforts  to 
promote  himian  rights  and  religious 
toleration  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  conference  was  an  important  ef- 
fort which  deserves  nationwide  inter- 
faith  backing. 


job  and  from  his  command  of  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  Korea,  upward  of  1  million 
residents  of  Tokyo  turned  out  to  pay  him  a 
fond  and  tumultuous  farewell.  Nothing 
could  have  better  proved  the  excellence  of 
the  Job  he  had  done  there  for  America. 

There  probably  will  be  never-ending  his- 
torical speculation  over  what  might  have 
happened  to  our  world  if  General  MacAr- 
thur's  counsel  had  been  followed  In  the 
Korean  war.  The  counsel  was  simply  this: 
Deny  the  Chinese  Reds  the  privileged  sanctu- 
ary beyond  the  Yalu  River;  bomb  them;  shat- 
ter their  centers  of  power;  smash  China 
proi>er.  President  Truman,  with  the  advice 
of  his  chief  military  and  political  associates, 
decided  that  such  a  course  would  involve  the 
grave  risk  of  precipitating  a  global  nuclear 
war.  Today,  with  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Hind- 
sight's Judgments,  it  seems  probable  that 
Mr.  Truman's  decision — a  fateful  one — was 
grievously  wrong. 

As  for  General  MacArthur,  in  his  address 
to  Congress  after  his  dismissal  in  1951,  he 
summed  up  his  views  in  these  words:  "I 
know  war  •  *  •  and  nothing  to  me  is  more 
revolting.  But  once  war  is  forced  upon  xis, 
there  Is  no  alternative  than  to  apply  every 
available  means  to  bring  it  to  a  swift  end. 
War's  very  object  Is  victory,  not  prolonged 
indecision." 

And  at  another  point  he  described  himself 
as  a  "soldier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty  as  God 
gave  him  the  light  to  see  that  duty."  He 
did  it  sui>erbly  well.  It  may  be  a  long  time 
before  another  of  his  caliber  comes  our  way. 


GEN.  DOUGLAS  Mac  ARTHUR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial,  published  in  the  April  6  issue 
of  the  Evening  Star,  pays  high  tribute 
to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  The  edi- 
torial is  eloquent,  and  makes  a  valid 
point  about  the  General's  recall  from 
Korea.  I  wish  to  read  the  editorial  into 
the  Record,  because  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  entitled  "Gteneral  Mac- 
Arthur,"  and  reads: 

Gknehal  MacArthttb 

A  significant  measure  of  the  man  is  that 
he  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1903 
with  a  scholastic  average  (98.14  percent) 
that  has  yet  to  be  equalled  there.  But  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  dead  now  at  84.  was  gifted 
with  something  more  than  academic  bril- 
liance. He  had  a  touch  of  wide-ranging 
genius  In  him.  He  had  a  style,  a  presence, 
a  personality,  an  eloquence,  a  forcefulness 
of  mind,  a  strength  and  grace  of  spirit,  that 
set  him  apart. 

History  will  record,  first  of  all,  that  he  was 
a  truly  great  military  leader — inspired  and 
inspiring.  In  the  First  World  War.  though 
he  was  unprecedentedly  your.g  for  such  a 
responsibility,  he  commanded  the  famous 
Rainbow  Division.  And  in  the  Second  World 
War,  after  having  set  other  precedents  as  the 
most  youthful  this  and  that  (including 
Army  Chief  of  Staff) ,  he  became  commander 
of  all  our  Armed  Forces,  land.  sea.  and  air. 
In  the  far  Pacific.  Then  followed  his  mas- 
terful island-hopping  strategy  that  pushed 
the  Japanese  back  and  back.  Next  came 
Nippon's  total  stirrender.  and  his  assiunp- 
tlon  of  the  role  of  proconsul  In  charge  of  the 
occupation. 

In  this  role  General  MacArthur  won  the 
affectionate  and  almost  reverential  regard  of 
the  Japanese  people.  With  a  personality  and 
a  physical  demeanor  well  tailored  to  the 
task,  and  with  his  sure  knowledge  of  Asia's 
problems  and  psychology,  he  switched  from 
the  role  of  conqueror  to  the  role  of  recon- 
structor,  setting  In  motion  revolutionary 
changes  that  have  since  transformed  Japan — 
much  for  the  better.  When  he  left  that 
country,  after  having  been  impetuously  fired 
by  President  Truman   from  his  proconsul's 


THE  COLD  WAR  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  delivered  an  address  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  that  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  important  address  of  1964.  It 
represents  the  kind  of  vigorous  realism 
that  is  urgently  needed  in  today's  world. 
The  great  danger  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  that  our  attitudes  and  policies 
may  become  so  rigid  that  we  are  unable 
to  modify  our  course  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

Senator  Fulbright,  from  his  long  years 
of  study  and  observation  of  Internation- 
al affairs,  has  put  the  spotlight  on  a 
number  of  areas  where  our  policies  seem 
not  to  coincide  with  the  realities  of  the 
world. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  now 
delivered  a  second  major  speech  which 
builds  on  the  earlier  one.  Speaking  on 
April  5  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1964  Symposium,  "Arms  and  the 
Man:  National  Security  and  the  Aims  of 
a  Free  Society,"  Senator  Fulbright  de- 
voted his  remarks  to  the  theme,  "The 
Cold  War  in  American  Life."  I  strongly 
urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  read 
and  ponder  this  Important  address. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cold  War  in  American  Lin: 
(Speech  by  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbbight,  de- 
livered at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
1964  Symposium:  "Arms  and  the  Man: 
National  gecurity  and  the  Aims  of  a  Free 
Society") 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  words  of  Its  preamble,  was  established. 


among  other  reasons,  in  order  to  "provide 
for  the  conunon  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty." 
In  the  past  generation  the  emphasis  of  our 
public  policy  has  been  heavily  weighted  on 
measvires  for  the  common  defense  to  the 
considerable  neglect  of  programs  for  pro- 
moting the  liberty  and  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  has  been 
the  exacting  demands  of  two  World  Wars  and 
an  intractable  cold  war,  which  have  wrought 
vast  changes  In  the  character  of  American 
life. 

Of  all  the  changes  In  American  life 
wrought  by  the  cold  war,  the  most  Important 
by  far.  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  massive 
diversion  of  energy  and  resoxirces  from  the 
creative  pursuits  of  civilized  society  to  the 
conduct  of  a  costly  and  interminable  strug- 
gle for  world  power.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled, or  have  felt  ourselves  compelled,  to 
reverse  the  traditional  order  of  our  national 
priorities,  relegating  Individual  and  com- 
munity life  to  places  on  the  scale  below  the 
enormously  expensive  military  and  space 
activities  that  constitute  our  program  of 
national  security. 

This  of  coxu^e  is  not  the  only  change  In 
American  life  brought  about  by  the  cold 
war.  There  have  been  many  others,  some 
most  welcome  and  constructive.  Directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  world  struggle  with  com- 
munism has  stimulated  economic  and  indus- 
trial expansion,  accelerated  the  pace  of  in- 
tellectual inquiry  and  scientific  discovery, 
broken  the  shell  of  American  Isolation  and 
greatly  increased  public  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  the  world  outside  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  the  continuing 
world  conflict  has  cast  a  shadow  on  the  tone 
of  American  life  by  introducing  a  strand  of 
apprehension  and  tension  into  a  national 
style  which  has  traditionally  been  one  of 
buoyant  optimism.  The  continuing  and  In- 
conclusive struggle,  new  in  American  ex- 
perience, has  in  Walt  Roetow's  words,  "im- 
posed a  sense  of  limitation  on  the  Nation's 
old  image  of  itself,  a  limitation  which  has 
been  accepted  with  greater  or  less  mattirlty 
and  which  has  touched  the  Nation's  domes- 
tic life  at  many  points  with  elements  of  es- 
capism, with  a  tendency  to  search  for  scape- 
goats, with  simple  worry,  and  with  much 
thoughtful,  responsive  effort  as  well."  > 

Overriding  all  these  changes,  however, 
good  and  bad,  has  been  the  massive  diversion 
of  wealth  and  talent  from  individual  and 
community  life  to  the  Increasingly  complex 
and  costly  effort  to  maintain  a  mlnlmtun 
level  of  national  security  In  a  world  in 
which  no  nation  can  be  Immune  from  the 
threat  of  sudden  catastrophe.  We  have  had 
to  turn  away  from  our  hopes  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  our  fears  and  the  result  has 
been  accumulating  neglect  of  those  things 
which  bring  happiness  and  beauty  and  ful- 
fillment Into  our  lives.  The  "public  happi- 
ness." In  August  Heckscher's  term,  has  be- 
come a  luxury  to  be  postponed  to  some 
distant  day  when  the  dangers  that  now  beset 
us  will  have  disappeared. 

This.  I  think,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
cold  war  in  American  life.  It  h&s  consxmaed 
money  and  time  and  talent  that  could  other- 
wise be  used  to  build  schools  and  homes  and 
hospitals,  to  remove  the  blight  of  ugliness 
that  is  spreading  over  the  cities  and  high- 
ways of  America,  and  to  overcome  the  pov- 
erty and  hopelessness  that  afflict  the  lives 
of  one-fifth  of  the  people  in  an  otherwise 
affluent  society.  It  has  put  a  high  premium 
on  p  voiding  Innovation  at  home  becatise  new 
programs  involve  controversy  as  well  as  ex- 
pense and  It  Is  felt  that  we  cannot  afford 
domestic  divisions  at  a  time  when  external 
challenges  require  us  to  maintain  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  national  tmlty.     Far 
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more  pervasively  than  the  United  Nations  or 
the  -Atlantic  community"  could  ever  do.  the 
cold  war  has  encroached  upon  our  sov- 
ereignty; It  has  given  the  Russians  the  ma- 
jor voice  in  determining  what  proportion  of 
our  Federal  budget  must  be  allocated  to  the 
mlUtary  and  what  proportion,  therefore,  can- 
not be  made  available  for  domestic  social 
and  economic  projects.  This  Is  the  price 
that  we  have  been  paying  for  the  cold  war 
and  It  has  been  a  high  price  Indeed. 

At   least  as   striking   as   the  inversion   of 
priorities  which  the  cold  war  has  enforced 
upon    American    life    Is   the    readiness    with 
which  the  American  people  have  consented 
to  defer  programs  for  their  weUare  and  hap- 
piness In  favor  of  costly  military  and  space 
programs.     Indeed,    if    the    Congress    accu- 
rately  reflects   the    temper   of   the   country, 
then  the  American  people  are  not  only  will- 
ing they  are  eager,  to  sacrifice  education  and 
urban  renewal  and  public  health  programs— 
to   say   nothing   of   foreign   aid— to   the    re- 
quirements  of   the   Armed   Forces   and   the 
soace  agency.     There  Is  Indeed  a  most  strik- 
ing paradox  In  the  fact  that  military  budgets 
of  over  $50  billion  are  adopted  by  the  Con- 
Kress  after   only   perfunctory  debate,   while 
domestic    education    and    welfare    programs 
involving  sums  which  are  mere  fractions  of 
the  military  budget  are  painstakingly  exam- 
ined and  then  either  considerably  reduced 
or   rejected    outright.     I   sometimes   suspect 
that  in  its  zeal  for  armaments  at  the  expense 
of  education  and  welfare  the  Congress  tends 
to  overrepresent   those  of  our  citizens  who 
are  extraordinarily  agitated  about  national 
security  and  extraordinarily  vigorous  about 
making  their  agitation  known. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives are  making  a  carefully  reasoned 
sacrifice  of  welfare  to  security.  It  may  be, 
but  I  doubt  It.  The  sacrifice  is  made  so 
eagerly  as  to  cause  one  to  suspect  that  It  Is 
fairly  painless,  that  indeed  the  American 
people  prefer  military  rockets  to  public 
schools  and  flights  to  the  moon  to  urban  re- 
newal In  a  perverse  way,  we  have  grown 
rather  attached  to  the  cold  war.  It  occu- 
pies us  with  a  stirring  and  seemingly  clear 
and  simple  challenge  from  outside  and  di- 
verts us  from  problenxs  here  at  home  which 
many  Americans  would  rather  not  try  to 
solve  some  because  they  find  domestic  prob- 
lems tedious  and  pedestrian,  others  because 
they  genuinely  believe  these  problems  to  be 
per-onal  rather  than  public,  others  because 
they  are  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  an  abra- 
sive national  debate  as  to  whether  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  inadequate  education 
are  In  fact  national  rather  than  local  or  in- 
dividual concerns. 

The  cold  war.  it  seems  clear.  Is  an  excuse 
as  well  as  a  genuine  cause  for  the  diversion 
of  our  energies  from  domestic  well-being  to 
external  security.  We  have  been  preoccupied 
with  foreign  affairs  for  25  years,  and  while 
striking  progress  has  been  made  In  certain 
areas  of  our  national  life,  the  agenda  of 
neglect  has  grown  steadily  longer.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  defer  problems  of  slums 
and  crime  and  poverty  and  inadequate  edu- 
cation untU  some  more  tranquil  Ume  In  the 
future  These  problems  have  become  urgent 
If  not  Intolerable  1b  an  affluent  society.  It 
is  entirely  reasonable  to  defer  domestic  pro- 
grams in  time  of  an  all-out  national  effort 
such  as  World  War  U.  but  In  the  present 
cold  war  it  is  not  reasonable  to  defer  our 
domestic  needs  untU  more  tranquil  times,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  may  be  no  more 
tranquU  times  in  this  generation  or  in  this 
century. 

In  the  long  run.  the  solution  of  our  do- 
mestic problems  has  as  vital  a  bearing  on 
the  success  of  our  foreign  policies  as  on  the 
public  happiness  at  home.  We  must  there- 
fore reassess  the  priorities  of  our  public 
policy,  with  a  view  to  redressing  the  dis- 
proportion between  our  military  and  space 
efforts  on  the  one  hand  and  our  education 
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anl  hiunan  welfare  programs  on  the  other. 
W((  must  disUnguish  between  necessity  and 
prsference  in  our  preoccupation  with  na- 
tional security.  Judging  our  military  needs 
by  a  standard  which  takes  due  account  of 
th»  fact  that  armaments  are  only  one  aspect 
of  national  security,  that  military  power,  as 
Kdnneth  Thompson  has  written.  "Is  like  the 
fist  whose  force  depends  on  the  health  and 
vliallty  of  the  body  politic  and  the  whole 
cQ  "'iety  "  * 

The  single-minded  dedication  with  which 
wr  Americans  have  committed  ourselves  to 
the  struggle   with   communism    is   a   manl- 
fei  station  of   a   national  tendency  to  Inter- 
pret problems  in  moral  and  absolutist  terms. 
We  are    as  Louis  Hartz  has  pointed  out.  a 
Ni  itlon  which  was  "born  free."  '    Having  ex- 
pi  rienced  almost  none  of  the  anguished  con- 
fllct  between   radicalism  and   reaction   that 
bus  characterized  European  politics,  we  have 
b(en  virtually  unanimous  in  our  adherence 
tc    the    basic    values    of   liberal    democracy 
■We  have  come  to  identify  these  values  with 
the  institutional  forms  which  they  take  In 
Anerlcan    society    and    have    regarded    both 
ai    having  moral  validity  not  only  for  our- 
s<lves  but   for  the   entire  world.     We   have 
tlierefore    been    greatly    shocked    since    our 
emergence  as  a  world  power  to  find  ourselves 
confronted     with     revolutionary     Idealogies 
which  reject  the  faith  In  individual  liberty 
a  Id  limited  government  that  has  served  our 
ojra  society  so  well. 

Because  of  these  predilections,  the  cold 
^sar  has  seemed  to  represent  a  profound  chal- 
lenge to  our  moral  principles  as  well  as  to 
our  security  and  other  national  Interests. 
\re  have  responded  by  treating  Communist 
Ideology  Itself,  as  dlstlngxiished  from  the 
physica'l  power  and  expansionist  policies  of 
Communist  states,  as  a  grave  threat  to  the 
f-ee  world.  The  cold  war,  as  a  result,  has 
been  a  more  dangerous,  costly,  and  irrec- 
ancUable  conflict  than  It  would  be  if  we 
and  the  Communist  states,  confined  It  to 
ttiose  Issues  that  Involve  the  security  and 
\ltal  interests  of  the  rival  power  blocs. 

The  ideological  element  In  the  cold  war. 
reinforced  by  the  moralist  tendencies  of  the 
^jnerican  people,  has  also  had  the  effect  of 
iiaklng  the  world  confilct  a  much  more  dls- 
luptlve  element  in  American  life  than  It 
would  be  If  It  were  regarded  primarily  in 
lerms  of  Its  effect  on  our  national  se- 
curity. To  an  extent,  the  issue  between 
the  Communist  and  the  free  world  is  moral 
hnd  Ideological,  but  ideas  and  principles  in 
themselves  threaten  no  nation's  vital  In- 
1  erests  except  Insofar  as  they  are  Implement- 
ed in  national  policies.  It  is  the  latter, 
•herefore,  that  are  our  proper  concern.  To 
he  extent  that  we  are  able  to  remove  the 
-  irusadlng  spirit  and  the  passions  of  Ideology 
rom  the  cold  war.  we  can  reduce  Its  danger 
md  intensity  and  relax  its  powerful  hold  on 
-he  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people. 

The  fears  and  passions  of  ideological  con- 
iict  have  diverted  the  minds  and  energies 
)f  otir  people  from  the  constructive  tasks  of  a 
rree  society  to  a  morbid  preoccupation  with 
the  dangers  of  Communist  aggression 
abroad  and  subversion  and  disloyalty  at 
home.  The  problem  did  not  end  with  the 
McCarthy  era  of  a  decade  ago  nor  Is  It  con- 
fined to  the  neurotic  fantasies  of  today's 
radical  right.  The  cold  war  malady  affects 
a  much  broader  spectrum  of  American  so- 
ciety It  affects  millions  of  sensible  and 
Intelligent  citizens  whose  genuine  concern 
with  national  security  has  persuaded  them 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  cold  war  is  our 
only  truly  essential  national  responsibility. 
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that  missiles   and   nuclear  armaments  and 
space  flights  are  so  vital  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation  that  It  Is  almost  unpatriotic  to  ques- 
tion their  cost  and  their  proliferation,  and 
that    in    the    face    of    theee    necessities    the 
internal  requirements  of  the  country— with 
respect  to  Its  schools  and  cities  and  public 
services— must   be  left  for   action   at   some 
remote  time  in  the  future— as  If  these  re- 
quirements were  not  themselves  vital  to  the 
national  securltv.  and  as  If.  Indeed,  our  gen- 
eration is  likely  to  know  more  tranquil  days. 
In   the    1830's   Alexis    de   Tocquevllle    saw 
America  as  a  nation  with  a  passion  for  peace, 
one   in    which   the   "principle   of   equality, 
which  made  It  possible  for  a  man  to  Improve 
his  status  rapidly  In  civilian  life,  made  It 
most  unlikely  that  many  Americans  would 
ever  be  drawn  to  form  a  professional  military 
cane     In  1961,  President  Eisenhower  warned 
the    Nation    of    the   pervasive    and    growing 
power   of    a    "military-Industrial    complex. 
Tocquevllle  was  quite  right  in  his  judgment 
that  the  United  States  was  unlikely  to  be- 
come  a   militarist   society.     We   have,   how- 
ever   as  a  result  of  worldwide  involvements 
and 'responsibilities,  become  a  great  military 
power,   with   a   vast  military   establishrnent 
that  absorbs  over  half  of  our  Federal  budget, 
profoundly  Influences  the  Nation's  economy, 
and  exercises  a  gradually  expanding  Influ- 
ence on  public  attitudes  and  policies. 

Without  becoming  militarist  in  the  sense 
of  committing  themselves  to  the  military 
virtues  as  standards  of  personal  behavior,  the 
American  people  have  nonetheless  come  to 
place  great^and.  In  my  oP*°»°"- «f^^f^'3^ 
faith  In  military  solutions  to  political  prob- 
lems Many  Americans  have  come  to  regard 
our  defense  establishment  as  the  heart  and 
soul  of  our  foreign  policy,  rather  than  as  one 
of  a  number  of  instruments  of  foreign  policy 
whose  effectiveness  depends  not  only  on  Its 
size  and  variety  but  also  on  the  skill,  and 
restraint,  with  which  it  Is  used. 

Our  faith  In  the  military  Is  akin  to  our 
faith  in  technology.  We  are  a  people  more 
comfortable  with  machines  than  with  Intel- 
lectual abstractions.  The  Military  Establish- 
ment Is  a  vast  and  enormously  complex  ma- 
chine, a  tribute  to  the  technological  genius 
of  the  American  people;  foreign  policy  is  an 
abstract  and  esoteric  art,  widely  regarded  as 
a  highly  specialized  occupation  of  eastern 
intellectuals,  but  not  truly  an  American 
occupation.  Our  easy  reliance  on  the  Mlll- 
tarv  Establishment  as  the  foundation  of  our 
foreign  policy  Is  not  unlike  the  reliance 
which  we  place  on  automobiles,  televisions, 
and  refrigerators:  they  work  In  a  predictable 
and  controllable  manner,  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  they  break  down,  any  good 
mechanic  can  put  them  back  in  working 
order. 

The  trouble  with  the  American  technologi- 
cal bias  Is  that  it  can  conceal  but  not  elim- 
inate the  ultimate  Importance  of  human 
Judgment.  Like  any  other  piece  of  machin- 
ery our  MlUtarv  Establishment  can  be  no 
better  than  the  Judgment  of  those  who  con- 
trol It.  In  a  democracy,  control  is  Intended 
to  be  exercised  by  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives.  To  a  very  consid- 
erable extent  the  American  people  are  not 
now  exercising  effective  control  over  the 
Armed  Forces;  nor  Indeed  Is  the  Congress, 
despite  its  primary  constitutional  responsi- 
bility m  this  field.  Partly  because  of  anxie- 
ties about  the  cold  war.  partly  because  of 
our  natural  technological  bias,  which  leads 
us  to  place  extraordinary  faith  In  the  ability 
of  technicians  to  deal  with  matters  that 
we  ourselves  find  Incomprehensible,  and 
partly  because  of  the  vested  Interests  of  the 
military-Industrial  complex,  we  are  permit- 
ting the  vast  Military  Establishment  largely 
to  run  itself,  to  determine  Its  own  needs,  and 
to  tell  us  what  sacrifices  are  expected  of  us 
to  sustain  the  national  arsenal  of  weapons. 

David   Lloyd    George   once   declared    that 
"there  Is  no  greater  fatuity  than  a  political 
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Judgment  dressed  In  a  military  uniform." 
To  the  extent  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  shrink  from  questioning  the 
size  and  cost  of  our  Defense  Establishment, 
they  are  permitting  military  men.  with  their 
highly  specialized  viewpoints,  to  make  po- 
litical Judgments  of  the  greatest  Importance 
regarding  the  priorities  of  public  policy  and 
the  allocation  of  public  funds. 

The  abnegation  of  responsibility  by  the 
Congress  In  this  field  Is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  Its  debates  or.  more  accurately,  nonde- 
bates.  on  the  defense  budget.  When,  for  ex- 
ample. Senator  McGovehn,  of  South  Dako- 
ta, suggested  last  September  that  Defense 
spending  might  be  reduced  by  5  percent,  the 
Senate,  with  virtually  no  discussion,  voted 
the  McGovern  amendment  down  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  2  and  proceeded,  after  an  after- 
noon of  desultory  dlsctisslon,  to  enact  the 
whole  Defense  appropriation  bill.  When, 
later  in  the  fall.  I  had  the  dubious  honor  of 
managing  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor  through  3  weeks  of  extremely  oonten- 
tious  debate,  I  could  not  help  noting  how 
astonishingly  the  forces  of  economy  had 
picked  up  strength  between  the  debate  on 
the  $50  billion  Defense  appropriation  and 
the  $4  bUllon  foreign  aid  bUl. 

Again  this  year,  the  Congress  is  speeding 
the  enactment  of  the  Defense  budget  with 
splendid  Indifference  to  Its  size  and  content. 
By  the  end  of  February  both  Houses  had 
enacted  a  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bin  of  over  $17  billion.  The  only  con- 
troversial item  In  the  bill  was  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  $52  million  for  develop- 
ment of  a  new  strategic  manned  bomber, 
which  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  despite 
the  firm  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  the  course  of  this  debate.  Senator 
Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  posed  a  most  perti- 
nent question.  "I  am  questioning,"  he  said, 
"what  is  apparently  an  established  tradi- 
tion— perhaps  a  national  attitude — which 
holds  that  a  bill  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
for  the  machinery  of  war  must  be  rushed 
through  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours,  while  a  treaty  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace,  or  a  program  to  help  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  the  world,  or  a  bill 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  our  citizens, 
or  a  bill  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
must  be  scrutinized  and  debated  and 
amended  and  thrashed  over  for  weeks  and 
perhaps  months."  * 

"Like  most  other  Americans,"  writes  Julius 
Duscha  of  the  Washington  Post,  "Members 
of  Congress  believe  that  the  bigger  the  de- 
fense budget,  the  safer  the  country.  And  In 
today's  world  there  is  no  question  that  the 
United  States  must  spend  billions  to  keep  up 
Its  defenses.  But  recordbreaklng  budgets 
year  after  year  do  not  necessarily  mean  a 
stronger  Nation.  The  bigger  any  Govern- 
ment program  gets,  the  greater  are  the  dan- 
gers that  funds  will  be  wasted  and  that  the 
goals  of  the  program  will  become  entangled 
in  a  morass  of  vested  Interests,  venal  polit- 
ical considerations,  and  the  rivalries  that 
inevitably  evolve  from  them.  And  there  Is 
no  better  catharsis  for  huge  government  ex- 
penditures than  Informed,  skeptical,  and 
continued  questioning  of  them." ' 

The  ease  with  which  defense  budgets  are 
enacted  by  Congress,  as  Mr.  Duscha  points 
out,  is  In  no  small  degree  due  to  the  enormous 
Importance  of  defense  spending  for  the  econ- 
omy. Defense  contractors  and  great  ntma- 
bers  of  workers  all  over  the  country  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  a  high  level  of  defense 
spending.  It  Is  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Jobs 
and  profits  that  defense  spending  creates, 
along  with  the  generals  and  admirals,  who 
constitute  the  formidable  military-Industrial 
complex.     And  because  of  the  Jobs  and  profits 


stimulated  by  defense.  Members  of  Congress 
have  taken  a  benign  attitude  toward  waste 
and  duplication  in  the  defense  budget  that  Is 
nothing  less  than  amazing  by  contrast  with 
the  deeply  held  convictions  about  economy 
that  Influence  their  attitudes  toward  educa- 
tion, urban  renewal,  or  foreign  aid. 

The  tnily  astonishing  thing  about  the 
uncritical  support  which  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  give  the  Military 
Establishment  Is  the  apparent  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  sacrifice  of  personal  and  com- 
munity Interests  Is  made.  Goldsworthy 
Lowes  Dickinson  was.  If  anjrthlng,  under- 
stating the  matter  when  he  wrote  that 
"Nations  are  quite  capable  of  starving  every 
other  side  of  life — education,  sanitation, 
housing,  public  health,  everjrthlng  that  con- 
tributes to  life,  physical,  Intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  In  order  to  maintain  their 
armaments."  • 

Many  Americans  may  regard  huge  military 
and  space  programs  as  the  only  truly  virgent 
requirements  on  our  national  agenda,  but  It 
is  dlfflcult  to  believe  that  this  enthusiasm  Is 
shared  by  the  4.2  million  Americans  who  are 
unemployed  or  by  the  30  million  Americans 
who  have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

While  the  cold  war  and  our  enormously 
costly  national  security  programs  preempt  so 
much  of  otir  time  and  attention  and  national 
wealth,  the  most  Important  resources  of  our 
country — Its  himian  resources — are  being  ex- 
travagantly wasted  and  neglected.  As  the 
President's  recently  Issued  Manpower  report 
points  out,  unemplojTnent  In  1963  Increased 
to  5.7  percent  of  the  labor  force  despite  major 
advances  in  production  and  employment;  un- 
employment of  young  workers,  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  19,  reached  17  percent  in  1963 
while  unemployment  among  nonwhlte  Amer- 
icans stood  at  11  percent;  despite  an  unem- 
ployment rate  twice  as  high  for  school  drop- 
outs as  for  high  school  graduates,  30  percent 
of  all  young  people  continue  to  end  their 
education  before  completing  high  school; 
despite  the  decline  in  unskilled  Jobs  and  the 
expanding  demand  for  professional,  techni- 
cal, clerical,  and  service  workers — for  work- 
ers, that  is,  with  at  least  high  school  educa- 
tion and  specialized  training — nearly  a  mil- 
lion young  people  are  leaving  school  every 
year  without  having  completed  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  statistics  of 
hopelessness  and  deprivation  that  Eiffllcts  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  Unless  the 
present  trend  Is  reversed,  7 ',4  million  of  the 
26  million  young  people  between  16  and  24 
who  will  enter  the  labor  force  during  the 
present  decade  will  be  school  dropouts. 
These  undereducated  young  men  and  women 
are  for  the  most  part  the  children  of  poverty. 
The  basic  fact  to  be  contended  with,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  poverty.  Is  that  "There  are 
millions  of  Americans — one-flfth  of  our  peo- 
ple— who  have  not  shared  In  the  abundance 
which  has  been  granted  to  most  of  us,  and 
on  whom  the  gates  of  opportunity  have 
been  closed."  It  Is  one  of  the  tragedies,  and 
one  of  the  great  failures,  of  our  national  life 
that  In  the  years  between  1936  and  1964, 
while  the  total  wealth  and  productivity  of 
the  Nation  grew  tremendously,  the  number 
of  Ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  and  Ill-fed  Ameri- 
cans dropped  only  from  one-third  to  one- 
flfth  of  our  population. 

The  statistics  of  poverty,  though  striking, 
are  antiseptic  compared  to  the  actual  mis- 
ery and  hopelessness  of  being  poor.  The 
real  meaning  of  poverty  Is  not  Just  losses 
of  learning  and  productivity,  but  thousands 
of  angry  and  dispossessed  teenagers  who 
make  our  city  streets  dangerous  for  "re- 
spectable" citizens;  350,000  yoiuigsters  across 
the   Nation   who  form   what   the  Secretary 


of  Labor  has  described  as  an  "outlaw  pack" 
because  they  have  stopped  looking  for  work, 
are  unemployed  today,  and  will  remain  so 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives;  children  In  a 
blighted  mining  town  In  eastern  Kentucky 
who  are  p>otbellled  and  anemic  from  lack 
of  food;  sharecroppers,  white  as  well  as  black, 
living  In  squalid  shacks  and  working  for  a 
few  dollars  a  day — when  they  can  find  work 
at  all — anywhere  In  a  crescent  of  rural 
poverty  that  extends  from  southern  Virginia 
along  the  Coastal  Plain  across  Georgia  and 
Alabama  Into  the  Mississippi  Delta  and  the 
Ozarks. 

Poverty  In  America  has  a  radically  differ- 
ent moral  connotation  from  poverty  In  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  The  poor  countries 
of  the  world  have  the  excuse,  for  what  it 
Is  worth,  that  the  means  of  feeding,  hous- 
ing, and  educating  their  people  simply  do 
not  exist.  In  America  the  means  do  exist; 
the  failure  Is  essentially  one  of  distribu- 
tion. The  children  who  go  to  bed  hungry 
in  a  Harlem  slum  or  a  West  Virginia  mining 
town  are  not  being  deprived  because  no 
food  can  be  foxmd  to  give  them;  they  are 
going  to  bed  hungry  because,  despite  all  our 
miracles  of  Invention  and  production,  we 
have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  make  the  neces- 
sities of  life  available  to  all  of  our  citizens — 
Including  those  whose  failure  Is  not  a  lack 
of  personal  Industry  or  Initiative  but  only 
an  unwise  choice  of  parents. 

What  is  to  be  done?  In  his  poverty  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  the  President  made 
proposals  for  a  constructive  start — although 
only  a  start — toward  meeting  the  problem 
of  poverty  In  America.  Under  the  pro- 
posed Economic  Opportunity  Act,  a  Na- 
tional Job  Corps  would  undertake  the  so- 
cial rehabilitation,  through  basic  education. 
Job  training,  and  work  experience,  of  100,- 
000  young  men  "whose  background,  health, 
and  education  makes  them  least  flt  for  use- 
ful work;"  a  work- training  program  would 
provide  vocational  education  and  part-time 
Jobs  for  200.000  young  men  and  women  In 
projects  to  be  developed  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  nonproflt  agencies;  a  na- 
tional work-study  program  would  provide 
Federal  funds  for  part-time  Jobs  for  140.- 
000  young  Americans  who.  though  qualified, 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford  to  go 
to  college.  In  addition,  the  President's 
program  would  encourage  and  help  finance 
local  antlpoverty  programs,  would  enlist 
volunteers  In  the  war  against  poverty,  and 
would  xxndertake  other  financial  and  educa- 
tional programs,  all  to  be  coordinated  under 
a   new  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

President  Johnson's  program  can  serve 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  full-scale  na- 
tional program  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
unemployment  from  American  life.  Such 
a  program  must  be  mounted  through  gov- 
ernment fiscal  policy,  public  works,  and 
expansive  economic  policies,  but  primarily 
through  programs  of  education  and  training. 
Education  is  not  the  whole  solution  but  It 
is,  by  all  available  evidence,  the  keystone 
of  the  arch.  As  John  Kenneth  Galbralth 
recently  wrote,  "To  the  best  of  knowledge 
there  Is  no  place  In  the  world  where  a  well- 
educated  population  Is  really  poor."  ' 

Building  on  this  premise.  Professor  Gal- 
bralth proposes  that  the  hundred  lowest 
Income  communities  In  the  country  be  de- 
signated as  "special  educational  districts" 
to  be  equipped  with  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  recreational  and  transportation 
facilities  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
schools  would  be  staffed  by  an  elite  corps 
of  highly  qualified,  highly  trained,  and  well- 
paid  teachers.  Grants  would  be  provided 
for  food  and  clothing  for  the  pupils  when 
needed  as  well  as  counseling  and  medic&I 
and  psychiatric  services. 
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After  1  year  the  program  would  be  ex- 
tended to  another  150  or  200  areas  and  even- 
tually to  cover  all  areas  of  great  need.  As 
Income  rises  in  the  recipient  school  districts, 
the  schools  would  be  ttirned  back  to  the 
localities."  . 

The  Galbraith  plan  is  an  excellent  one  and 
I  for  one.  would  welcome  the  submission  of 
such  a  plan  to  the  Congress,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  generate  great 
controversy.    I  think  that  we  must  face  up 
to  the  need  for  major  new  legislation  in  the 
field  of  education  regardless  of  the  partisan 
divisions  which  it  may  provoke.     We  must 
do    so    if    we    truly    mean    to    alleviate    the 
scourge  of  poverty  in   American  life.     And 
although  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  simple 
dollar  for  dollar  relationship  between  sav- 
ings in  the  defense  and  space  budgets  and 
congressional     willingness     to     appropriate 
money  for  education,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
poesible  that  the  elimination  of  superfluous 
defense  and  space  funds  would  in  fact  help 
overcome  the  reluctance  to  support  educa- 
tion legislation  of  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress whose  concern  with  economy  is  gen- 
uine and  strong. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapidly  spreading  auto- 
mation of  the  American  economy,  the  tradi- 
tional mechanism  of  distributing  purchas- 
ing power  through  employment  and  income 
Is  breaking  down.  In  essence,  our  ability  to 
generate  economic  demand  is  falling  steadily 
behind  our  abUity  to  increase  the  supply  of 
purch?-sable  goods  and  services.  It  may  be 
that  the  growing  disequilibrium  is  so  pro- 
found as  to  be  irreversible  by  government 
policies  designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  full  employment.  If  so.  we 
shall  eventually  have  to  devise  new  ways  of 
providing  Income  to  those  who  cannot  be 
put  to  gainful  work. 

Whether  truly  radical  measures  will  be  re- 
quired or  not.  there  is  no  question  that  if 
our  national  war  on  poverty  is  to  come  any- 
where  near  the   goal   of   total   victory   pro- 
claimed by  President  Johnson,  it  will  require 
enormous  public  effort  and  a  great  deal  of 
public  money.     To  those  who  shrink  from 
such  a  commitment  in  the  name  of  economy. 
I  would  emphasize  that  the  elimination  of 
poverty    and    inadequate    education    are    at 
least   as   important   to   the   security   of   our 
country  in  the  long  run  as  the  maintenance 
of   a   strong   defense   establishment   and    a 
good  deal  more  Important  than  a  voyage  to 
the  moon.    I  commend  to  them  the  words  of 
Edmund    Burke,    that    "Economy    is    a   dis- 
tributive virtue,  and  consists  not  in  saving 
but    in    selection.      Parsimony    requires    no 
providence,  no  sagacity,  no  powers  of  com- 
bination, no  comparison,  no  Judgment."* 

The  cold  war  has  diverted  us  from  prob- 
lems both  quantitative  and  qualitative.  The 
quantitative  problem  is  essentially  to  devise 
ways  of  elevating  the  one-flfth  of  our  peo- 
ple who  live  in  poverty  to  the  level  of  the 
four-fifths  who  live  in  greater  material  abun- 
dance than  any  other  society  in  human  his- 
tory. The  qualitative  problem  is  to  find 
ways  of  bringing  meaning  and  purpose  and 
standards  of  excellence  into  the  lives  of  a 
people  who.  because  of  their  material  afflu- 
ence, are  free,  as  no  people  have  ever  been 
before,  to  8h.«»pe  a  rpiritual  and  Intellectual 
environment  of  their  own  choice. 

While  the  attention  and  energy  of  our 
public  policy  have  been  focused  through 
these  postwar  years  on  crises  in  Berlin  and 
Cuba  and  the  Par  East.  America,  almost  be- 
hind our  backs,  has  been  more  and  more  tak- 
ing on  the  physical  appearance,  and  the  cul- 
tural atmofphere,  of  a  honky-tonk  of  con- 
tinental proportions.  This  Is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  quest  for  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
scientific  excellence  has  been  abandoned  in 
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01  ir  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  being 
pursued  by  more  people  with  more  energy 
and  more  striking  results  than  at  any  time 
ir  our  history.  But  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence and  creativity  remains  the  occupation 
01  an  eUte  segment  of  our  society,  a  large 
a  Id  brilliant  elite,  to  be  sure,  but  one  which 
is  still  largely  Isolated  from  the  nation  as  a 
whole  The  creative  elements  of  American 
s«5ciety  are  probably  growing  larger  and  are 
constantly  reaching  new  levels  of  achieve- 
ment but  they  are  not  yet  successfully  com- 
municating their  standards  to  the  generaUty 
o '  their  counUymen. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  avoid  the  conclu- 
son  that  despite  a  broadening  Interest  in 
t  le  arts,  the  level  of  popular  taste  in  Amer- 
ica remains  far  below  what  it  can  be  and 
4ughttobe. 

The  evidences  are  all  around  us:  m  uie 
rilndless  trivia  that  fill  the  television  chan- 
I  els  and  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  tens  of 
riillions  of  Americans;  in  the  paperback 
lornography  that  has  become  a  major  na- 
tional industry;  in  the  gaudy  and  chaotic 
srchitecture  that  clutters  the  central  areas 
( if  ovir  great  cities  from  Manhattan  to  Miami 
i.nd  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  festering  slums 
ihat  surround  them. 

It  can  be  pointed  out,  and  rightly,  that  all 
his  is  mitigated  by  the  growing  popularity 
of  good  music  and  good  art.  of  the  serious 
heater  and  of  quality  Alms.  But  this.  I 
ear.  is  confined  to  the  "other  America,"  to 
ihe  large  but  isolated  elite  who  are  supposed 
;o  set,  or  at  least  suggest,  popular  standards 
af  taste  and  style  but  who  somehow  are  fail- 
ing to  do  so. 

Nowhere  is  the  vulgarization  of  standards 
more  conspicuous  than  in   the  artifacts  of 
urban  America.     It  is  difficult  to  Judge  what 
Is  the   most  depressing  sight  in  New   York 
City:   the  jungle  of  antiseptic  glass  towers 
that  have  taken  order  and  humanity  out  of 
the  midtown  area,  the  sprawling  shims  that 
are  never  far  away,  or  the  dreary  acres  of 
identical  brick  housing,  devoid  of  any  charm 
or  individuality,  that  constitute  urban  re- 
newal.    It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
how    Washington,    the    Nation's    beautiful, 
monumental  city,  the  living  symbol  of  what 
is  valued  and  emulated  In  America,  should 
have  permitted  itself  to  be  marred  by  stark, 
prison-like  new  Federal  office  buildings  that 
suggest  arid  dehumanized  activities  within 
them,  or  by  the  elephantine  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  built  in  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  early  Mussolini  style  of  archi- 
tecture, a  building  so  ugly  that  one  can  only 
regard   it   as   the   product   of   an   organized 
effort  in  tastelessness  and  vulgarity. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  debasement  of 
standards  is  not  inevitable  in  contemporary 
America.  About  a  half  mile  from  the  new 
prisonlike  office  buildings  in  Washington 
stands  the  new  National  Geographic  build- 
ing an  elegant  example  of  contemporary 
architecture,  a  structure  of  grace  and  dignity 
and  human  warmth.  A  half  mile  in  another 
direction  stands  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, a  model  of  dignity  and  beauty  in  the 
classic  style.  This  contrast  symbolizes  the 
polarization  of  standards  between  "two 
Americas"  that  constitutes  a  growing  prob- 
lem of  our  national  life.  Somehow  we  must 
strive  to  bring  the  two.  alienated  cultures  of 
our  country  together  again,  to  make  the 
quest  for  beauty  and  excellence  a  truly  na- 
tional endeavor. 

In  a  recently  published  book  of  incisive 
text  and  brilliant  photographs  illustrating 
"the  planned  deterioration  of  America's  land- 
scape." Peter  Blake  offers  the  following  bleak 
prognosis  for  America's  cities: 

"With  a  very,  very  few  exceptions,  otir 
cities  seem  to  be  headed  for  a  grim  future 
indeed— unless  we  determine  to  make  some 
radical  changes.  That  future  looks  some- 
thing like  this:  first,  our  cities  will  be  in- 
habited solely  by  the  very  poor  (generally 
colored)      and     the     very     rich      (generally 


,(,hlte)— plus  a  few  divisions  of  police  to  pro- 
tect  the   latter   from   the   former.     Second. 
they  will  become  primarily  places  to  work 
in— places  for  office  buildings  and  for  light 
IndusUy.     Third,   they   will   become  totelly 
ghettofled— not  merely  in  terms  of  racial  seg- 
regation, but  also  in  terms  of  usage:   there 
will    be    office    ghettos,    industrial    ghettos, 
apartment   ghettos,   amusement   or   culture 
ghettos  (like  Manhattan's  gold-plated  Rocke- 
feller ghetto.  Lincoln  Center),  bureaucratic 
ghettos,    shopping    ghettos,    medical-center 
ghettos.     In  other  words,  there  will  be  vir- 
tually no  mixed  uses  of  streets  or  of  neigh- 
borhoods so  that  most  areas  of  the  city  will 
be  alive  for  mere  fractions  of  each  day  or 
weeks,  and  as  deserted  as  Wall  Street  on  a 
weekend  for  the  rest  of  the  time."  ■* 

One  can  hope  that  it  will  not  come  to  this, 
that  before  our  cities  are  lost  to  glass  palaces 
and  slums,  the  suburbs  to  housing  projects 
and  automobile  Junkyards,  the  highways  to 
gaudy  motels,  and  the  countryside  to  a  solid 
wall  of  billboards,  the  vulgarizing  trend  will 
be  arrested  and  reversed.     If  it  is  to  be  re- 
versed, we  must  begin  by  recognizing  that 
private  property  rights  cannot  extend  to  the 
debauching  of  America's  landscape.    An  ugly 
city  is  not  like  a  bad  painting,  which  can  be 
shut  up  in  a  museum  out  of  the  sight  of  any- 
one who  does  not  wish  to  see  It.    Our  cities 
and   highways  and  countryside  are  part  of 
our  common  legacy.     They  either  enrich  or 
impoverish  our  lives  and  it  cannot  be  left  to 
the  sole  discretion  of  promoters  and  devel- 
opers to  determine  which  it  will  be. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  American  environ- 
ment that  is  good,  so  much  that  is  both 
beautiful  and  efficient,  that  the  widespread 
prevalence  of  disorder  and  decay  is  beyond 
excuse  or  understanding. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  Impose  high  stand- 
ards by  force,  as,  in  certain  respects  the  Rus- 
sians have— by   the   simple,  puritanical  ex- 
pedient  of   withdrawing   from   their   people 
those  forms  of  art  and  recreation  that  are 
deemed  to  be  vulgar  and  decadent.    Only  by 
very  limited— though  still  important — means 
can  we  use  the  law  to  combat  ugliness  and 
bad    taste:  by    establishing    and    enforcing 
high  architectural  standards  for  urban  con- 
struction and  urban  renewal;  by  restricting 
the  placement  of  billboards  on  our  highways; 
by  preserving  our  shrinking  areas  of  nattiral 
beauty   in   national   parks;    by   revising   the 
practice   of   rewarding  slum   landlords  who 
allow  their  property  to  deteriorate  with  low 
tax  assessments;  by  imposing  some  order  on 
the   planning   of   schools  and   housing   and 
parks  and  expressways. 

Beyond   these   limited   measures  of   com- 
munity action  we  must  strive  as  individuals 
to  bring  together  the  two  Americas,  to  re- 
store  the   lines  of  communication  between 
the  minority  that  value  excellence  and  the 
majority  that  settle  for  mediocrity.    I  do  not 
know  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  clue  in  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  major  sources  of  the  postwar 
vulgarization  of  American  life:  the  combi- 
nation of  widespread  affluence  with  the  in- 
tense anxieties  generated  by   the  cold  war, 
resulting  both  In  a  fixation  on  foreign  prob- 
lems  and   in   an   almost  compulsive  search 
for  release  from  anxiety  through  trivial  and 
tasteless,     but     convenient     and     diverting, 
channels  of  popular  amusement.     The  cold 
war.  writes  David  Riesman,  "is  a  distraction 
from   serious   thought   about   man's  condi- 
tion on  the  planet."  " 

If  there  is  any  validity  in  this  analysis, 
then  It  follows  that  the  first  thing  we  must 
do  toward  raising  the  quality  of  American 
life  is  to  ttim  some  part  of  our  thoughts  and 
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our  creative  energies  away  from  the  cold  war 
that  has  engaged  them  for  so  long  back  In  on 
America  itself.  If  we  do  this,  and  then  let 
nature  take  its  course,  we  may  find  that  the 
most  vital  resources  of  our  Nation,  for  its 
public  happiness  and  its  sectirity  as  well,  re- 
main locked  within  our  own  frontiers,  in  our 
cities  and  in  our  countryside,  in  our  work 
and  in  our  leisure,  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  people. 


WHEAT     AND     COTTON     LEGISLA- 
TION—THE WHEAT  BILL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  I 
want  to  take  about  2  minutes  to  demon- 
strate how  completely  inaccurate  is  an 
advertisement  sponsored  by  Farmers  for 
Freedom,  P.  J.  Flaten,  treasurer.  Hoople, 
N.  Dak.,  and  published  on  page  B3  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post. 

The  advertisement  advises  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
against  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  stating: 

Freeman  has  avoided  extensive  hearings  on 
wheat  legislation  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

The  implication  is  that  the  House  has 
not  given  real  consideration  to  the  Sen- 
ate wheat  proposal,  or  any  other  wheat 
legislation,  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bill  to  be  voted  upon  tomorrow 
has  come  before  the  House. 

The  fact  is  that  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  its  Wheat  Subcommittee 
have  held  10  days  of  hearings  on  wheat 
legislation  during  July  and  December  of 
1963  and  in  January  of  1964. 

The  committee  and  its  Wheat  Subcom- 
mittee also  have  held  10  executive  ses- 
sions on  wheat  legislation  in  June  and 
September  of  1963,  and  February  and 
March  of  1964,  finally  recommending  a 
measure  identical  to  the  Senate-passed 
wheat  provision. 

The  committee  started  its  considera- 
tion of  wheat  legislation  last  June  7  with 
39  different  bills  before  it.  It  held  hear- 
ings for  3  days  in  July  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Representative  Gra- 
ham PuRCELL,  of  Texas,  subsequently  in- 
troduced a  clean  draft  bill  embodying  the 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  plan. 

Hearings  were  held  again  on  Decem- 
ber 11  and  16.  1963,  and  continued  on 
January  7.  8.  9,  17.  and  22,  1964.  The 
subcommittee  subsequently  met  in  ex- 
ecutive sessions  on  February  14,  15,  17, 
20,  21,  24,  and  27  and  reported  the 
voluntary  certificate  plan,  nearly  identi- 
cal to  the  Senate  wheat  measure,  to  the 
full  committee. 

The  full  committee  of  the  House  met 
on  March  10.  1964,  after  the  Senate 
measure  had  been  rep>orted  and  passed, 
and  voted  to  report  favorably  to  the 
House  floor  a  wheat  bill  identical  to  the 
Senate  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Wheat  have  thus  considered  the  wheat 
bill  on  a  total  of  20  different  occasions. 

Pew  bills  in  this  Congress  have  been 
subjected  to  more  diligent  and  thorough 
consideration  than  the  wheat  measure; 
consequently,  no  more  unwarranted 
statement  could  have  been  made  by 
farmers  for  freedom  than  the  statement 
that  House  hearings  were  avoided. 

Of  course,  no  one  should  be  surprised 
at  the  misinformation  in  this  morning's 
advertisement. 


Farmers  for  Freedom  is  one  of  the 
recommended  misinformation  sources  of 
the  John  Birch  Society.  It  first  came 
to  my  attention  through  the  May  1963, 
issue  of  the  John  Birch  Society  Bulletin 
which,  referring  to  the  wheat  referen- 
dimi,  said: 

For  further  Information  write  Farmers  for 
Freedom,  Box  1427,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  or  go  to 
any  office  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  another  full-page  ad- 
vertisement, this  one  sponsored  by  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion and  its  affiliates,  entitled  "Keep  the 
Cobwebs  Off  the  Cash  Register,"  and 
published  in  newspapers  in  the  north- 
western wheat  States.  The  advertise- 
ment translates  into  dollars  the  mean- 
ing of  the  House  vote  tomorrow,  so  far 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  wheat  States  is 
concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Keep  the  Cobwebs  Oft  the  Cash  Register 

The  wheat  bill  that  will  be  voted  on  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  In  Wash- 
ington next  week  will  determine  how  good — 
or  bad — business  will  be  in  your  area  this 
year  and  in  1965. 

This  wheat  bill  means  a  difference  between 
a  price  support  of  $1.26  a  bushel,  or  $1.70  to 
$1.80  a  bushel,  on  the  1964  wheat  crop. 
That's  about  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Defeat  of  this  wheat  bill  would  mean  a 
wheat  Income  loss  this  year  of  $50  million  in 
North  Dakota;  $17  million  in  South  Dakota; 
$36  million  In  Montana;  and  $10  million  In 
Minnesota. 

What  does  this  mean  to  your  local  com- 
mxmity? 

If  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  flows  annually 
through  your  local  elevator  to  market,  It 
means  $250,000  is  at  stake  for  the  farmers  and 
business  people  of  your  hometown. 

Don't  forget — if  the  farm  bill  loses,  wheat 
farmers  will  go  to  all-out  production.  This 
cheap  wheat  will  lower  even  more  today's 
low  feed  grain  and  livestock  prices. 

Congress  will  decide.  Your  Congressman 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  vote  next 
week,  April  8.  They  will  make  a  decision 
which  will  mean  50  cents  a  bushel  on  all  the 
wheat  grown  in  your  area. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  this  farm 
bill.  Every  Senator  in  this  su-ea.  Democratic 
and  Republican,  voted  for  this  bill.  To  pro- 
tect wheat  Income,  all  of  your  Representa- 
tives must  do  the  same. 

We  are  appealing  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  vote  In  favor  of  this 
bill. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  politics.  This  Is 
not  a  matter  of  farm  organizations.  This  is  a 
matter  of  50  cents  a  bushel.  This  vote  will 
determine  what  income  wheat  farmers  will 
get  and  spend  in  the  local  towns  and  cities. 

This  message  is  sponsored  and  paid  for 
as  a  public  service  by  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  Great  Plains  Supply 
Co.,  the  Terminal  Agency,  Inc.,  and  your  local 
cooperative  elevator  and  lumberyard. 


ara-financed  hardboard  plant 
generates  new  job  opportu- 
nities in  rapidly  expanding 
industry 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  3 
years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  a  law  designed  to  help 
create  new  job  opportunities  in  high- 


unemployment  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Administration  of  that  act  has  not  al- 
ways been  easy.  The  act  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  broadly  based  partnership  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  effort  and  funds, 
public  and  private,  focusing  that  effort 
on  the  problems  of  economically  dis- 
tressed communities. 

For  a  total  Federal  investment  of 
$227.4  million — three-fourths  of  it  in  the 
form  of  interest-bearing  loans — ARA  is 
helping  to  generate  well  over  100,000 
permanent  full-time  jobs.  The  program 
has  launched  266  research  projects  cov- 
ering a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and  is 
providing  job  retraining  for  28,311  un- 
employed workers. 

Those  are  the  bare  statistics.  Look 
behind  them  and  we  see  new  life  and  new 
hope  for  100,000  families,  living  under 
more  healthful  conditions,  better  housed, 
better  fed,  better  clothed.  These  are 
important  to  America. 

Yet  even  with  this  successful  record, 
we  find  ARA  bitterly  criticized  at  times, 
even  denounced  for  doing  the  very  thing 
it  was  created  to  do — generating  new 
employment. 

One  of  the  more  recent  examples  of 
this  criticism  involves  an  ARA  project  to 
help  build  a  hardboard  manufacturing 
plant  in  Superior,  in  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Specifically,  the  loan  went 
to  Superior  Fiber  Products,  Inc.  Critics 
emphasize  that  ARA  Is  putting  $4  million 
into  this  project,  without  mentioning 
that  this  is  an  interest-bearing  loan,  re- 
payable to  the  Federal  Treasury  over  the 
next  18  years.  Nor  do  these  critics  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Prudential  Insur- 
smce  Co.  had  enough  confidence  in  this 
business  enterprise  to  invest  $1.3  million 
in  it.  Nor  do  they  mention  that  private 
citizens  and  public-spirited  organizations 
in  the  Superior  area,  put  in  $630,000 
through  the  Superior-Douglas  County 
Industrial  Development  Corp.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  firm  itself  put  in  a  big 
chunk  of  equity. 

The  project  will  create  244  direct  and 
directly  related  jobs,  at  the  mill  and  in 
associated  logging  and  hauling  opera- 
tions. It  is  also  expected  to  result  in  a 
number  of  satellite  industries.  The 
project  will  be  of  major  importance  in 
broadening  the  base  of  the  economy  of 
hard-hit  Douglas  County.  This  county 
Is  part  of  the  Duluth-Superior  labor 
market  area  where  5,800  of  a  60,100 
labor  force  are  jobless.  This  is  9.7  per- 
cent of  the  work  force,  more  than  half 
again  the  5.7  percent  of  the  national 
average. 

One  might  well  ask:  Just  what  could 
be  wrong  with  such  a  project?  What 
could  be  wrong  with  generating  new 
jobs? 

In  this  case  the  criticism  seems  to  be 
generated  by  other  plants  manufactur- 
ing similar  products.  The  protests  seem 
to  stem  from  fear  of  competition.  A 
second  complaint  concerns  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  machinery  for  the  new  plant 
comes  from  Sweden. 

This  is  no  time  for  irresponsible  com- 
plaints, especially  when  we  are  dealing 
with  efforts  to  create  new  jobs. 

First,  the  U.S.  hardboard  industry  is 
expanding    rapidly.      Production    has 
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jumped  from  750  mimon  square  feet  in 
laS?  to  more  than  2  billion  square  feet 
in  1962  ARA  officials  tell  me  that  they 
met  on  February  24  with  several  hard- 
board  producers  and  officials  of  the 
American  Hardboard  Association  to  re- 
view the  growth  of  this  industry  i^l 
members  of  the  industry  present  at  that 
meeting  said  they  were  planning  to  ex- 
pand production. 

such  expansion  certainly  wiU  be  nec- 
essary over  the  next  few  years.  The  U.S. 
S^artment  of  Commerce  estimates  that 
by  1968  the  total  U.S.  consumption  of 
hardboard  will  be  approximately  3.5 
billion  square  feet  annually. 

This  is  more  than  the  present  total 
instaUed  capacity.  At  ARA's  February 
24  meeting.  Donald  Linville.  executive 
secretary  of  the  hardboard  association, 
admitted  that  all  18  U.S.  hardboard 
plants,  operating  at  full  capacity.  24 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  52  weeks 
a  year,  could  produce  only  3.1  billion 
square  feet  of  hardboard  aiinually. 

Computing  capacity  on  this  impossible 
forced  draft  basis,  hardboard  plants  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  can  claim  to 
be  operating  at  only  75  Percent  of  ca- , 
pacitv.  Of  course,  this  is  ridiculous. 
This 'level  translates  into  an  average 
operating  week  of  126  hours. 

Imports  of  hardboard  have  increased] 
in  recent  years;  in  1962.  they  accounted 
for  13  percent  of  the  U.S.  consumption 
of  hardboard.  The  Superior  plant  wiUj 
utilize  the  most  modern  production  tech-i 
niques:  it  should  compete  effectively! 
against  these  imports. 

The  second  complaint,  that  a  Portionj 
of  the  machinery  to  be  installed  in  the 
Plant  is  of  Swedish  construction,  seems 
even  more  spurious.  Total  machinery 
investment  for  the  entire  plant  is  $4^. 
million.  Three-fourths  of  it  will  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The 
rest  will  be  special  machinery  available 
only  m  Sweden. 

The    Superior    plant   is    designed   tC| 
manufacture  hardboard  using  defibrated 
wood  fiber,  formed  wet.     This  metho'< 
was  developed  in  Sweden  by  the  A 
Defibrator  Co.,  and  some  of  the  equip 
ment  required  for  this  process  and  th 
plant  must  be  purchased  in  Sweden  f  roi 
that  company .   In  recent  years,  this  fin 
a  recognized  leader  in  its  field,  has  d 
signed  and  constructed  about  125  plan 
throughout  the  world,  including  one 
Duluth,  Minn. 

The  Superior  firm  plans  to  have  th 
company  design  and  supervise  construe 
tion  of  this  plant  on  a  turnkey  basi 
Total  project  cost  will  be  $6.3  mUlio 
The  Superior  plant  will  be  construct 
with    TJS.    labor    and    materials:    a  , 
three-fourths    of    the    machinery    artd 
equipment  for  the  plant  will  be  built  fti 
U.S.  factories.  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     T 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  a^d 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  th^ir 
names: 
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Case 

Church 

Clark 
I  Cooper 
I  Cotton 
I  CurtlB 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Oore 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruslca 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 


Johnston 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 


hi|s 


Aiken 
AUott 
Anderson 
Bartlett 


(No.  121  Leg.) 

Bayh 
Beall 
Bible 
Hoggs 


Brewster 
Burdlck 
Cannon 
Carlson 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
united  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  pubUc  accom- 
modations,  to   authorize   the   Attorney 
General  to  Institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
Situtional  rights  in  public  faclUUes  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs^to 
establish  a  Commission  o^  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity,   and   for   other 

purposes.  . ,     ^     i.  j  „ 

Mr     JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    today 
there  occurred  an  event  which  I  know 
will  sadden  everyone,  because  the  life 
of  a  man  is  precious,  especially  the  me 
of  one  who  has  devoted  himself  to  an 
idealistic  cause  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  in  its  interest.    So  it  is  tragic 
to  report  that  in  a  demonstration  at  a 
school  construction   project— a  demon- 
stration which  related  to  an  fort  to 
protest  de  facto  school  segregation— the 
Reverend  Bruce  Klunder.  adviser  at  the 
Student    Christian    Union    at    Western 
Reserve  University,  in  Cleveland    Ohio, 
who  was  part  of  a  group  of  the  demon- 
Ttrators.  was  accidentally  killed  in  the 
course  of  an  effort  to  prevent  a  bulldozer 
from  operating  in  connection  with  that 

project.  ,      X    #    11  ^„ 

Mr  President,  no  one— least  of  all,  my- 
self—condones violence  or  breaches  of 
law     I  speak  of  this  event,  not  only  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  in  the  mind  of 
Reverend  Klunder  was  the  belief  that  he 
was  serving   a   highly  idealistic  cause 
but  in  addition,  because  he  gave  his  life 
in  that  effort.  I  believe  that  tragic  oc- 
currence is  worthy  of  note  by  us  as  we 
debate  the  issue  now  before  the  Senate. 
It  shows  how  seriously  and  dangerously 
this  issue  can  affect  our  society,  how 
exacerbated  tempers  can  become,   and 
how  serious  to  individuals  can  be  the 
events  engendered  by  the  deep  feelings 
of  injustice  held  by  a  large  part  of  the 
population  because  of  the  denial  to  them 
of  what  they  regard  as  their  rights  as 
Americans. 

THE    NEW    TORK    POLICY    AND    PRACTICE    AGAINST 
RACIAL    IMBALANCE    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  speak  now  on 
a  totally  different  aspect  of  the  civil 
richts  struggle.  Time  and  time  agam. 
"have  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  State 


of  New  York  and  the  city  of  New  York 
in  correcting  racial  imbalance  into  their 
public-school  systems.  Rather  than 
constituting  a  source  of  criticism-al- 
though  some  Senators  have  tried  to  make 
it  that— I  believe  it  is  a  source  of  credit 
for  my  city  and  my  State  that  they  are 
moving  so  vigorously  in  their  efforts  to 
go  even  beyond  the  question  of  segrega- 
tion, and  are  attempting  to  deal  with 
what  properly  is  regarded  by  capable  and 
wise  educators  as  being  inimical  to  the 
education  of  children;  namely,  an  undue 
proportion  of  racial  delineation  in  a  pub- 

lio  school 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  special  message 
by  James  E.  Allen.  Jr..  the  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  ad- 
dressed to  "All  chief  local  school  admin- 
istrators and  presidents  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation." The  letter  or  memorandum  is 
headed: 
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Subject:  Racial  Imbalance  in  Schools. 

It  is  dated  June  14. 1963. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

THE  University  of  the  State  or 
New  York,  the  State  Education 
Department.  Office  or  the 
President  of  the  University 
AND  Commissioner  or  Education 

Albany,  June  14, 1963. 
To-  All  chief  local  school  administrators  and 

presidents  of  boards  of  education. 
Subject:  Racial  Imbalance  in  schools. 

The  Stete  education  department  Is  con- 
stantly seeking  to  Improve  policies  and  prac- 
Wces  which  will  bring  about  tJie  full  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  e^^^^^y  °  ,  ^,^"?^; 
tional  opportunity  for  persons  of  all  social 
economic,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  In 
line  with  this  effort  and  after  studying  the 
implications  of  the  1954  decision  of  the  U5. 
supreme  Court,  the  board  of  regents  adopted 
and  announced  In  January  1961  a  statement 
of  policy  which  contained  the  following  para- 

^'^"Se  State  of  New  York  has  long  held  the 
principle  that  equal  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren, without  regard  to  differences  in  eco- 
nomic, national,  religious,  or  racial  back- 
eround  is  a  manifestation  of  the  vitality  of 
our  American  democratic  society  and  Is  essen- 
tial to  its  continuation.  This  fundamental 
educational  principle  has  long  since  been 
written  into  education  law  and  policy.  SuD- 
sequent  events  have  repeatedly  given  It  mor- 
al reaffirmation.  Nevertheless,  all  citizens 
have  the  responsibility  to  reexamine  the 
schools  within  their  local  systems  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  conform  to  this 
standard  so  clearly  seen  to  be  the  right  oi 
every  child." 

The  regents'  statement  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  modern  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal knowledge  seems  to  indicate  that  in 
schools  in  which  the  enrollment  is  largely 
from  a  minority  group  of  homogeneous,  eth- 
nic origin,  the  personality  of  these  minority 
group  children  may  be  damaged.  There  Is  a 
decrease  In  motivation  and  thus  an  Impair- 
ment of  ability  to  learn.  Public  education 
in  such  a  situation  is  socially  unrealistic, 
blocking  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  dem- 
ocratic education,  and  wasteful  of  manpower 
and  talent,  whether  the  situation  occurs  by 
law  or  by  fact. 

To  implement  the  regents'  policy,  the  ae- 
partment  has  carried  on  through  its  division 
of  Intercultural  relations,  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  education  and  assistance  almea 
toward  securing  greater  understanding  ana 
constructive  action  throughout  the  schools 


and  coUegee  of  the  State.  Imixwtant  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  especially  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

To  assemble  additional  Information  on  the 
problem,  the  department  conducted  In  No- 
vember 1961,  a  racial  census  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State.  The  findings 
of  that  study  were  reported  In  July  1962. 
The  report  Identified  a  niunber  of  districts 
In  which  the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  pupils 
was  relatively  high  and  suggested  that  these 
districts  should  give  added  attention  to  this 
situation. 

In  June  1962,  I  appointed  a  three -member 
Advisory  Ckjtnmittee  on  Human  Relations 
and  Community  Tensions  to  advise  and  as- 
sist the  department  and  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. From  Its  studies,  the  committee  has 
developed  a  statement  of  principles  for  deal- 
ing with  racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools.  A 
copy  of  this  statement  is  enclosed. 

The  position  of  the  department,  based  on 
the  policy  of  the  regents,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee, 
is  that  the  racial  Imbalance  existing  in  a 
school  In  which  the  enrollment  Is  wholly  or 
predominantly  Negro  Interferes  with  the 
achievement  of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity and  must  therefore  be  eliminated 
from  the  schools  of  New  York  State. 

If  this  Is  to  be  accomplished,  there  must 
be  corrective  action  In  each  community 
where  such  Imbalance  exists.  In  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  local  control.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  school  authorities 
In  such  communities  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment the  necessary  plans. 

It  Is  recognlzd  that  In  some  communities 
residential  patterns  and  other  factors  may 
present  serious  obstacles  to  the  attainment 
of  racially  balanced  schools.  This  does  not. 
however,  relieve  the  school  authorities  of 
their  responslbUity  for  doing  everything 
within  their  power,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  soxind  education,  to  achieve  an 
equitable  balance. 

In  order  that  the  department  may  know 
what  your  plans  are  for  carrying  out  this 
responsibility,  I  request  that  you  submit  to 
me  by  September  1,  1963.  the  following  In- 
formation : 

1.  A  statement  Indicating  the  situation  In 
your  district  with  regard  to  any  problem  of 
racial  Imbalance,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  Negro  children  enrolled,  or  to  the  actual 
existence  of  or  trend  toward  racial  Imbalance. 
At  this  time  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port, a  racially  Imbalanced  school  Is  defined 
as  one  having  50  percent  or  more  Negro 
pupils  enrolled. 

2.  A  statement  of  policy  by  your  board  of 
education  with  respect  to  the  maintenance 
of  racial  balance  In  your  schools. 

3.  In  districts  where  racial  Imbalance  exists, 
or  Is  a  problem,  a  report  of  progress  made 
toward  eliminating  It. 

4.  In  such  districts,  your  plan  for  further 
action.  Including  estimates  of  the  additional 
cost,  if  any,  and  of  the  time  required  for 
carrying  out  your  plan. 

In  addition  to  this  request  for  Information 
from  your  district,  I  have  directed  the  staff 
of  the  State  Education  Department  to  re- 
examine all  State  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
policies  and  programs  pertinent  to  the  Issue 
here  under  discussion,  and  to  submit  to  me 
by  the  same  date  any  revisions  that  may  be 
necessary  for  making  them  more  effective 
Instruments  for  the  elimination  of  racial  Im- 
balance. 

These  requests  for  more  positive  action  to 
eliminate  racial  Imbalance  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  State  are  a  logical  extension  of 
State  law  and  policy,  necessary  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
Is  to  apply  to  all,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  economic  background.  I  am  aware 
that  many  of  you  have  already  taken  con- 
structive action  in  this  regard  and  that  you 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  am  confident  that 
working  together  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve 


solutions  which  will  truly  serve  the  purposes 
of  education  In  a  democracy. 

Please  let  me  know  how  the  department 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  this  Important 
effort. 

Sincerely. 

James  E.  Allen.  Jr.. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


Guiding    Principles    for    Dealing    With    de 
Facto  Segregation  in  Public  Schools 

(Drafted  by  the  State  education  commis- 
sioner's advisory  committee  on  human  re- 
lations and  community  tensions) 
In  contemporary  America,  race  or  color  is 
unfortunately  associated  with  status  distinc- 
tions among  groups  of  human  beings.  The 
public  schools  reflect  this  larger  social  fact 
in  that  the  proportion  of  Negroes  and  whites 
in  a  given  school  Is  often  associated  with  the 
status  of  the  school.  T^e  educational  quality 
and  performance  to  be  expected  from  that 
school  are  frequently  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  racial  complexion  and  general  status  as- 
signed to  the  school.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  in  most  cases  a  school  enrolling  a  large 
proportion  of  Negro  students  is  viewed  as  a 
lower  status  school.  It  is  also  true,  of  course, 
that  an  all  white  school  enrolling  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  children  from  culturally 
deprived  homes  Is  frequently  considered  less 
desirable. 

A  cardinal  principle,  therefore,  in  the  effec- 
tive desegregation  of  a  public  school  system 
is  that  all  of  the  schools  which  comprise 
that  system  should  have  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  various  ethnic  and  cultural 
groups  in  the  municipality  or  the  school  dis- 
trict. Where  serious  imbalance  exists  the 
school  with  the  highest  propwrtion  of  minor- 
ity group  and  lower  status  children  tends 
to  receive  more  such  children  as  parents 
who  are  able  to  do  so  move  to  neighborhoods 
and  schools  of  higher  status. 

A  program  which  seeks  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  majority  and  minority  group  chil- 
dren in  all  of  the  schools  of  a  district  offers 
several  advantages.  It  will  enable  all  chil- 
dren to  profit  from  acquaintance  with  others 
of  different  backgrounds  than  their  own.  It 
will  reduce  distinctions  among  schools  based 
on  noneducatlonal  factors,  and  will  probably 
stabilize  the  shifts  of  enrollment  which  often 
follow  the  arrival  of  minority  group  children 
in  disproportionate  numbers  In  a  particular 
school. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  long  estab- 
lished patterns  and  community  customs  are 
not  easily  or  quickly  changed  and  that  psy- 
chological and  social  factors  operate  on  all 
sides  of  such  a  situation  as  the  one  now  be- 
fore you.  We  therefore  suggest  six  princi- 
ples which  seem  to  us  relevant  to  the  whole 
question  of  racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

1.  The  common  school  has  long  been 
viewed  as  a  basic  social  instrvunent  in  at- 
taining o\ir  traditional  American  goals  of 
equal  opportunity  and  personal  fulfillment. 
The  presence  In  a  single  school  of  children 
from  varied  racial,  cultural,  socioeconomic, 
and  religious  backgrounds  is  an  imF>ortant 
element  In  the  preparation  of  young  people 
for  active  participation  in  the  social  and 
political  affairs  of  our  democracy. 

2.  In  forming  school  policies,  every  edu- 
cationally sound  action  should  be  taken  to 
assure  not  only  passive  tolerance  but  active 
acceptance  of  and  genuine  respect  for  chil- 
dren from  every  segment  of  the  community, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  those  from 
minority  groups  that  may  have  been  the 
objects  of  discriminatory  mistreatment. 

3.  No  action,  direct  or  Indirect,  overt  or 
covert,  to  exclude  any  child  or  group  of  chil- 
dren from  a  public  school  because  of  ethnic, 
racial,  religious,  or  other  educationally  ir- 
relevant reasons  should  be  taken  by  any  pub- 
lic agency.  Wherever  such  action  has  oc- 
curred it  is  the  obligation  of  the  school 
authorities  to  correct  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 


4.  No  action  should  be  taken  which  im- 
plies that  any  school  or  any  group  of  pupllB 
is  socially  inferior  or  superior  to  another,  or 
which  suggests  that  schoolmates  of  one 
group  are  to  be  preferred  to  schoolmates  of 
another.  In  establishing  school  attendance 
areas  one  of  the  objectives  should  be  to 
create  In  each  school,  a  student  body  that 
will  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  cross- 
section  of  the  population  of  the  entire  school 
district,  but  with  due  consideration  also  for 
other  Important  educational  criteria  includ- 
ing such  practical  matters  as  the  distance 
children  must  travel  from  home  to  school. 

5  A  neighborhood  school  offers  Important 
educational  values  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  relation  between  a  school  and 
a  definable  community  with  which  it  Is 
Identified  can.  In  many  cases,  lead  to  more 
effective  participation  by  parents  and  other 
citizens  In  the  support  and  guidance  of  the 
school.  It  can  stimulate  sound  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  school  and  Its  pupils  and 
can  lead  to  beneficial  communication  be- 
tween the  school  staff  and  the  community 
that  staff  serves. 

6.  When  a  neighborhood  school  becomes 
Improperly  exclusive  In  fact  or  In  spirit, 
when  It  Is  viewed  as  being  reserved  for  cer- 
tain community  groups,  or  when  Its  effect  Is 
to  create  or  continue  a  ghetto-type  situation 
It  does  not  serve  the  purposes  of  democratic 
education. 

June  17,  1963. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out,  first,  the  definition  of  "racial  im- 
balance." as  we  in  New  York  see  it  in 
the  interest  of  education;  namely: 

A  racially  Imbalanced  school  is  defined  as 
one  having  50  percent  or  more  Negro  pupils 
enrolled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  makes  very  clear 
the  distinction  between  what  we  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  doing  and  the 
provision  of  the  bill  about  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  struggling.  Obviously,  a  com- 
pletely segregated  school  for  Negroes  has 
no  white  students,  whereas  we  in  New 
York  are  talking  about  schools  which 
have  both  white  students  and  Negro 
students,  but  which  in  our  judgment  are 
inadvisably  set  up  for  educational  pur- 
poses when  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
students  in  the  school  are  members  of 
one  race.  What  is  sought  to  be  achieved 
is  an  equitable  balance. 

The  message  from  Commissioner  Allen 
makes  clear  that  whatever  the  authori- 
ties do  must  be  "consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  education. ' 

I  think  this  is  the  dominant  stand- 
ard in  the  State  of  New  York;  and.  in 
my  judgment,  it  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  ether  States,  the 
New  York  standard  as  one  which  prop- 
erly should  be  set  with  respect  to  the 
racial  population  of  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point,  will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  is  evil  about  hav- 
ing colored  students  study  with  other  col- 
ored students — in  other  words,  study 
with  a  substantial  number  of  their  own 
kind  of  people — or.  for  that  matter,  be 
associated  with  them  either  in  a  school- 
room or  in  their  neighborhood?  Where- 
in are  those  colored  children  being  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  rights  or 
discriminated  against  merely  because 
they  attend  a  school  with  other  children 
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of  their  own  neighborhood,  a  majority 
of  which  may  be  colored? 

Mr  JAVITS.    Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Lx)uisiana  that  I  do  not  like  the 
use  of  the  word  "evil"  in  that  connection. 
I  do  not  think  this  situation  deals  with 
anything   "evil."     But   I    believe   it   is 
against  pubUc  poUcy  and  agamst  the  na- 
tional interest,  to  have  a  proportion— 
for  the  sake  of  this  debate.  I  say  beyond 
one-half— of  the  children  who  are  con- 
centrated in  a  school  members  of  the 
Negro  race,  inasmuch  as  experience  has 
demonstrated— and  that  is  also  our  judg- 
ment, based  on  experience  in  the  field  of 
education— that   such   a  concentration, 
under  the  conditions  involved  in  the  na- 
tional issue  of  segregation,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  make  it  more  difficult  for  those 
children  to  learn  and  to  develop  and  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from 
their  education,  and  that  the  tendency 
and  the  experience  have  been  that  that 
situation  results  in  a  lower  level  of  edu- 
cational facilities  and  in  a  lower  level  of 
teaching.     This  belief  is  based  upon  a 
very  considerable  experience,  which  has 
been  dealt  with  time  and  again  in  many 
reports:  and  it  is  so  because  it  exists 
within    the   framework   of    a    national 
problem  of  segregated  education. 

Hence,  the  New  York  school  authori- 
ties—notwithstanding the  fact  that  we 
in  New  York  do  not  have  a  "segregation 
problem"  within  the  meaning  of  the  1954 
school  desegregation  decision— feel  that, 
in  educational  terms,  we  had  to  bring 
this  about  in  a  way  that  would  be  con- 
venient and  congenial  to  the  educational 
process,  and  that  we  had  to  make  con- 
sidered efforts  to  effectuate  it. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education  dealt 
with  a  situation  in  which  there  was  ab- 
solute and  complete  segregation  mandat- 
ed by  the  State  and  local  governments. 
That  is  why  I  put  what  I  am  saying 
now— in  connection  with  the  action  of 
New  York  in  dealing  affirmatively  with 
the  quite  different  problem  of  racial  im- 
balance— on  pedagogical  grounds  rather 
than  on  constitutional  or  legal  grounds 
I  feel  that  the  schools  in  the  State  of 
New  York  are  certainly  complying  fully 
with  the  principles  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education.    However, 
what  we  in  New  York  are  doing  in  that 
connection  is  not  directed  solely  toward 
bringing  our  schools  abreast  of  the  prin-| 
ciples  in  that  decision;  in  addition,  w€ 
are  providing  a  climate  which  we  believe 
will  give  all  our  children,  including  par- 
ticularly   our  Negro  children,  the  best 
educational  opportunities.   Pedagogicalljf 
there  Is  proof  that,  considering  the  cli-^ 
mate  of  segregation  as  a  practice  in  sig 
nificant  parts  of  the  country  and  con 
sidering   the   general   national    concern 
over  it,  the  best  educational  opportunit: ' 
requires — it  is  not  easy  to  do.  but  if  w^ 
can  do  it — a  correction  of  such  situa 
tlons  of  racial  imbalance,  as  I  have  de 
fined  them.  , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  not 
give  the  colored  children  in  neighbor- 
hoods that  are  predaminantly  colored  the 
best  teachers  available?  Why  woull 
that  not  settle  the  problem,  rather  thap 


moving  colored  children  across  town  into 
El  strange  neighborhood? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  two  answers 
to  that  question.  First  we  should  do 
that,  and  more  of  it.  We  are  trying  to 
do  that.  The  level  of  education  for 
everyone  should  be  raised;  and  it  cer- 
itainly  should  be  raised  in  the  schools 
iwhich  have  suffered  in  the  way  that  I 
ihave  described.  A  great  effort  is  being 
made,  and  should  be  made,  in  that  re- 
gard. , 

The  Senator  has  spoken  of  moving  the 
children  out  of  their  neighborhoods.    No 
one   is   moving   children    out    of    their 
neighborhoods    against    their    will    or 
against  the  will  of  their  parents,  as  yet. 
There  is  some  discussion  as  to  wheth- 
er the  so-called  Princeton  plan,  which 
would  pair  adjacent  schools  and  would 
concentrate  children  attending  certain 
grades  in  one  school  and  those  of  the 
other  grades  in  the  other  school,  would 
result  in   any  enforced  transportation. 
That  question  has  not  yet  been  decided, 
nor  is  it  being  done.    The  only  children 
who  are  now  being  taken  from  one  area 
of  the  city  to  another  are  children  who 
have  requested  it  and  whose  parents  have 
requested  it.  based  upon  the  fact  that 
certain  schools  have  been  found  under- 
utUized.    Therefore  applications  by  par- 
ents for  children  to  be  admitted  to  such 
schools  have  been  accepted,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  been  admitted  to  public  schools 
some  distance  from  their  homes.    But  I 
emphasize  that  no  one  is  being  compelled 
to  go.  or  carried  against  his  will.    It  may 
happen,  but  it  has  not  yet  happened. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  MORTON.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the 
school  board  in  New  York  City  to  get 
the  program  down  to  the  point  at  which 
less  than  50  percent,  let  us  say.  of  the 
students  in  one  school  would  be  of  the 
Negro  race? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  memorandum 
which  I  have  read  is  the  State  memoran- 
dum. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  edu- 
cational authorities.  It  is  not  yet  a  policy 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  At  present,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  objective  has 
been  considerably  more  limited.  In  18 
percent  of  the  New  York  City  schools 
the  preponderance  of  Negro  pupils  is 
in  the  90  percent  range,  as  against  10 
percent  of  pupils  of  the  white  or  other 
r&C6S 

It  is  felt  in  New  York  City  that  that 
is  inadvisable,  again  from  a  pedagogical 
point  of  view.  The  effort  is  being  made 
in  that  IS  percent  of  the  schools  to  re- 
store a  better  balance.  But  the  city  of 
New  York  has  not  subscribed  to  the  50 
percent  standard.  It  is  a  kind  of  opti- 
mum standard  which  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  education.  Dr.  Allen,  had  issued 
as  a  desideratum.  I  placed  his  memo- 
randum in  the  Record.  That  has  refer- 
ence to  the  50  percent. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  approach  might 
create  a  difficult  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  82  percent  of  all  the 
children  in  the  pubUc  schools  are  of 
the  Negro  race. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORTON.    If  the  50-50  plan  were 
followed,  no  one  would  go  to  school. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
Senator's  final  point  was. 

Mr.  MORTON.    The  condition  would 

be  terrible.  ^       ^. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  that  in  the  ideas  which  I  have 
developed.  It  would  merely  be  an  opti- 
mum standard  which  the  commissioner 
has  set.  and  which  he  hopes  might  be 
attained  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


TITLK    VI :  NONDISCBIMINATOBY     USE    OF 
FEDEBAL     FUNDS 

I  Shall  use  a  little  time  this  evening  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  title  VI. 

My  reason  for  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  title  VI  is  that  on  a  number  of 
previous  occasions— some  seven  in  num- 
ber—within the  past  year  I  have  moved 
in  relation  to  various  bills  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Government  from  giving  aid 
to  State  programs  in  which  segregation 
is  Involved:  On  May  1,  1963.  in  regard 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
HR    5517.  supplemental  appropriations 
bill:    on   May    27.    1963,   in    regard   to 
S.  1576.  the  mental  health  centers  con- 
struction  bill;    on   August   7,    1963.    in 
regard    to    the     Hill-Burton    Hospital 
Construction   Act    in    the    Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill;  on  August  14,  1963. 
in  regard  to  S.  1321,  the  National  Service 
Corps  bill;    on   September   12,    1963,   in 
regard  to  H.R.  12,  the  medical  education 
bill:  on  September  26,  1963,  in  regard 
to  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
H  R  6754,  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill;  and  on  October  8.  1963,  in  regard  to 
the  impacted  areas  school  aid  program  in 
the  vocational  education  bill,  H.R.  4955. 
It    has    been    a    campaign    of    mine. 
Since  the  subject  of  title  VI  was  being 
discussed  today.  I  felt  it  only  fair  to  the 
struggle  that  I  had  waged  for  so  long— 
and  my  interest  goes  back  for  a  consider- 
able time  prior  to  this  period— to  make 
some  statement  about  it.  even  though  it 
may  not  be  the  statement  in  chief  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  has  already  been 
made  by  two  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  tbat  it  will  be  understood  that 
I  make  my  statement  in  respect  of  that 
title  because  of  the  rather  extended  his- 
tory and  relationship  to  it  which  I  have 
had,  not  only  in  connection  with  amend- 
ments, but  in  the  effort  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  to  persuade  the  Goverrmient 
departments  themselves  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.   RIBICOFP.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  been  zealous  in  this  cause.    During 
the  period  when  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  communications  I  received 
from    the    distinguished   Senator   from 
New  York  exceeded  the  communications 
from  all  the  other  99  Senators  put  to- 
gether concerning  the  various  problems 
that  were  involved  in  this  very  trouble- 
some and  complicated  field. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  very 
kind.  He  illustrates  why  we  are  so 
pleased  when  a  Cabinet  officer  comes  to 
the  Senate,  because  we  do  not  have  a 
parliamentary  system  under  which  we 


have  access  to  the  ministers,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  parliamentary  systems.  So 
it  is  rare  that  we  get  personal  witness, 
as  the  Senator  has  given,  to  what  has 
been  said.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  knows  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
over  which  he  presided  so  very  ably  and 
courageously,  represents  the  stickiest 
problem  in  the  field.  Mainly  our  prob- 
lems have  been  there,  but,  very  under- 
standably— and  I  know  that  that  is  not 
the  Senators'  doing — the  Senator  was 
bound  by  his  responsibilities  as  he  saw 
them.  He  performed  them  most  faith- 
fully and  ably.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  pay  him  this  tribute,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  agree  with  me 
on  occasion  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar question. 

Mr.  President,  title  VI,  which  provides 
assurance  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be 
used  for  racially  discriminatory  Federal- 
State  programs,  can  be  of  the  most  im- 
mediate and  complete  assistance  of  any 
of  the  provisions  in  the  bipartisan  civil 
rights  bill  for  achieving  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  citizens,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Also,  it  has  broad  support,  perhaps  the 
broadest  for  any  provision  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  what 
is  not  a  partisan  note,  but  a  partisan 
story.  I  remember  m  President  Eisen- 
hower's 1952  campaign  a  great  meeting 
which  he  addressed,  and  over  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  preside,  in  Harlem  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  Theresa,  which  is  a 
great  public  meeting  place  in  Harlem. 
It  has  been  a  tradition.  The  general 
was  then  fresh  out  of  the  Army,  and  not 
yet  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  only  a  citizen  without  too  much  ex- 
perience in  this  field.  He  was  speaking 
from  his  heart.  One  thing  he  said  that 
appealed  to  him  beyond  anything  else 
in  the  civil  rights  struggle  was  that  he 
could  not  see  how  we  could  morally, 
constitutionally,  and  ethically  justify 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  State 
program  which  was  segregated.  This 
was  a  cry  from  a  man's  heart. 

This,  of  all  the  Issues,  was  the  one 
which  had  the  deepest  human  appeal 
and  to  which  he  responded.  And  I  think 
that  response  to  this  Issue  Is  quite  wide- 
spread. 

Yet  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  problem 
is  current  and  urgent  right  now,  shock- 
ing as  that  may  be  at  this  late  date. 
There  are  appalling  examples  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  practice.  It  is  almost 
beyond  belief  that  it  is  possible.  Yet  It 
Is. 

For  example.  In  the  Federal-State 
school  lunch  program — which  is  a  pretty 
basic  program — in  Greenwood.  Miss.,  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Agriculture 
data,  43  percent  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  in  Greenwood  schools  con- 
sists of  Negro  students;  yet  the  Negro 
students  receive  only  one-fifth  of  the  free 
lunches  distributed  in  the  Greenwood 
district. 

Under  the  Impacted  area  public  school 
aid  program,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
only  "suitable" — that  is,  racially  deseg- 
regated— free  public  education  may  be 


assisted  with  Federal  funds  for  children 
of  Federal  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel who  reside  on  Federal  property.  But 
the  vast  bulk  of  Federal  fimds  for  this 
program  are  paid  out  under  Public  Laws 
874  and  815  to  schools  attended  by  the 
much  larger  number  of  such  children 
who  do  not  reside  on  Federal  property, 
and  from  these  funds  payments  are  even 
now  being  made  to  segregated  schools. 
Distrlct-by-dlstrict  litigation,  just  as  In 
the  painfully  slow  process  of  private 
suits  under  the  1954  school  desegrega- 
tion decision,  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
children  of  Federal  personnel  residing 
off  base.  Pour  of  such  suits,  involving 
school  districts  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana,  have  been  dismissed  on 
procedural  grounds,  without  even  a  hear- 
ing on  the  merits. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  to  argue 
that  the  school  lunch  programs  in 
schools  where  white  and  Negro  children 
are  not  side  by  side  should  be  cut  off 
because  there  is  still  segregation  In  the 
schools? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  say  that  we 
have  crossed  that  bridge,  and  it  Is  a 
specious  and  spurious  argument,  which 
will  no  longer  be  accepted  or  tolerated, 
that  we  must  perpetuate  an  vmconstitu- 
tional.  antimoral  position  of  allowing 
Federal  aid  to  segregation  in  our  schools, 
because  we  do  not  want  to  deprive  chil- 
dren of  lunches.  Let  that  burden  be 
carried  by  those  who  would  insist  on  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  used  in  segregated  schools. 
Let  them  carry  the  responsibility.  I 
will  not  accept  that  argument.  I  think 
that  argument  has  been  blown  out  of 
the  water.  It  has  been  made  time  and 
again.  Let  the  people  concerned  consult 
their  consciences  as  to  their  determina- 
tion to  keep  schools  segregated,  notwith- 
standing the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  They  would  de- 
prive little  children  of  school  lunches; 
but,  In  my  judgment,  the  United  States 
cannot  do  anything  else.  In  all  honor 
and  decency,  but  deny  funds  to  States 
which  refuse  to  desegregate  their  schools. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  see 
if  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  mentioned  Green- 
wood, Miss.  He  has  not  mentioned 
Louisiana.  I  am  Interested  In  seeing 
whether  he  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
colored  schoolchildren  of  Louisiana  are 
not  getting  their  share  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  because  I  am  sure  that, 
to  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  do  so.  the 
State  of  Louisiana  Is  making  sure  that 
Its  colored  children  are  being  fed  as  well 
as  its  white  children. 

E>o  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  suggest  that  we  ought  to  take  food 
away  from  the  colored  children  as  well 
as  the  white  children  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  side  by  side  In 
school? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  those  who  would 
keep  the  schools  segregated  charge  that 
to  their  consciences.  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  should  continue  that  kind  of  aid,  paid 
for  by  taxes  collected  without  regard  to 


color,  to  school  systems  that  persist  in 
segregation,  notwithstanding  the  law 
and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator realizes,  does  he  not,  that  so  far 
as  the  majority  of  the  white  people  in 
Louisiana  are  concerned,  they  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  segregation  Issue? 
The  majority  of  them  think  It  Is  morally 
wrong  to  integrate,  and  that  they  would 
be  doing  an  evil  thing  If  they  did  so.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  disagrees  em- 
phatically with  that  view.  I  know  he  Is 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  view;  but 
that  Is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
white  people  In  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  that  case,  let  that 
majority  put  up  the  money  to  give  school 
lunches  to  the  segregated  children.  The 
United  States  should  not  do  it.  If  the 
people  feel  that  way,  let  them  put  up 
the  money  until  the  law  catches  up  with 
them  and  compels  them  to  desegregate — 
and  it  will  ultimately.  Let  them  put  up 
the  money  to  feed  the  children.  The 
United  States  should  not  use  the  money 
of  all  the  taxpayers  of  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. Michigan.  Maryland,  and  other 
States  to  feed  children  imder  the  school 
lunch  program  under  those  conditions. 

I  am  sure  that  the  likely  prospect  is 
that  the  State  would  not  discontinue  the 
program  and  require  the  children  to  pay 
for  their  own  lunches,  as  they  did  in  the 
past,  but  that  the  State  would  prefer  to 
continue  to  receive  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
administrator's  responsibility,  if  he  felt 
that  the  cutoff  of  the  lunch  program 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
Negro  youngsters,  would  have  the  alter- 
native of  requesting  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  lawsuit  under  title  IV  to 
desegregate  the  schools  or  school  dis- 
tricts? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Of  course. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  point  that  should 
be  made  Is  that  under  title  VI  the  cutting 
off  of  funds  Is  the  last  resort.  There  are 
many  remedies  available  to  an  adminis- 
trator under  title  VI.  Title  VI  is  not 
punitive.  The  purpose  of  title  VI  Is  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  Only  after  ev- 
ery other  method  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation failed  would  the  cutting  off  of 
funds  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree.  Let 
those  who  would  seek  to  perpetuate  seg- 
regation, in  the  face  of  the  clear  man- 
date of  the  Constitution,  look  to  their 
own  consciences  If  this  kind  of  situation 
exists. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues  what 
experience  shows.  When  we  get  down 
to  cases,  even  the  most  hardened  segre- 
gationist would  prefer  to  end  segregation 
In  order  to  receive  Federal  aid  than  to 
continue  segregation  and  lose  the  aid. 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  history  of 
what  occurs  In  this  situation.  We  see 
it  In  the  example  I  have  given  of  the  im- 
pacted area  school  aid  program  In  re- 
gard to  children  of  military  personnel 
who  live  on  Federal  property  and  must, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
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Education  and  Welfare,  unlike  children 
living  off  Federal  property,  be  afforded 
"suitable" — or  unsegregated — schools. 
Under  the  suitability  doctrine,  15  school 
districts  in  southern  areas  which  were 
segregated,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
250.000  children,  apparently  favored 
Federal  aid  to  continued  segregation.  So 
in  practice  the  possibility  of  withholding 
aid  is  a  good  and  extremely  effective 
method. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  now 
using  an  example  of  one  of  the  instances 
where  I  as  Secretary  could  act  to  end 
discrimination,  because  I  had  discretion 
to  act  under  the  statutes.  After  examin- 
ing the  impacted  area  statutes  I  felt  that 
as  Secretary  I  had  a  right  to  move  in  this 
field,  and  I  issued  an  order  that  after 
September  1,  1963,  the  Government 
would  no  longer  send  on-base  children 
to  segregated  schools  and  unless  these 
schools  were  desegregated,  the  on-base 
children  would  be  withdrawn  from  local 
schools  and  educated  at  desegregated 
schools  on  the  base.  Funds  for  these 
children  would  no  longer  be  paid  to  seg 
regated  school  districts. 

As  the  Senator  correctly  pointed  out. 
by  the  fall  of  1963.  some  15  school  dis- 
tricts, with  some  250.000  schoolchildren, 
voluntarily  agreed  to  desegregate  with 
out  the  necessity  of  any  court  action. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the 
firsthand  information  which  he  has 
given  us. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few  other 
cases  in  which  we  are  still  aiding  segre- 
gated programs.  I  have  discussed  the 
impacted  area  school  aid  program. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Federal  Extension  Service,  the 
title  "Negro  county  agent"  persists  in 
six  States — Arkansas.  Tennessee.  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Vir- 
ginia— and  there  are  separate  agricul- 
tural extension  service  ofl3ce  facilities  in 
North  Carolina,  Georgia.  South  Caro 
lina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  Un- 
fortunately, the  list  of  examples  could 
be  lengthened  almost  indefinitely  to 
show  in  greater  detail  where  we  are  aid- 
ing with  Federal  funds  programs  car- 
ried on  in  States  which  continue  to  re- 
quire segregation  in  such  programs.       I 

To  deal  with  this  shameful  factual 
situation,  title  VI  does  not  create  any 
new  legal  or  administrative  powers.  The 
spending  of  Federal  tax  revenues — col- 
lected from  all  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  color — for  seg- 
regated programs  is  not  only  morally 
wrong  but  a  clear  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  as  the  Federal  courts  have 
recently  clearly  held  in  the  case  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act 
In  Simkins  v.  Moses  Cone  Hospital,  323 
F.  2d  959.  cert.  den.  —  U.S.  — .  the  U.S 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
held  that  the  fifth  amendment  prohib- 
ited racial  discrimination  by  nonprofit 
hospitals  which  had  received  massive 
Federal  construction  grants. 

As  I  have  noted,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions I  have   tried  to   persuade   the 


Senate  to  include  an  antidiscrimination 
provision  in  appropriations  and  authori- 
zations for  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital 
Construction  Act,  and  similarly,  for 
various  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams. 

In  reply  to  my  detailed  inquiries  over 
the  last  year — which  were  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  along  with  the 
answers  received  on  July  2,  1963,  July 
10,  1963,  December  5,  1963,  January  30, 
1964,  and  March  3,  1964,  and  that  in- 
cludes HEW  when  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  presided 
over  it — almost  all  the  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  have  acknowledged 
that  they  already  have  the  authority 
and  even  the  obligation  under  the  5th 
amendment  to  withhold  funds  from 
such  segregated  Federal  programs  and 
activities.  The  major  exception  has 
been  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  whose  dissent  from 
the  general  view  apparently  was  the 
motivation  for  including  a  version  of 
title  VI  in  the  original  administration 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  not  wish 
to  leave  the  record  partially  correct.  I 
believe  he  would  wish  to  show  that  while 
there  were  some  school  districts  that  did 
accept  colored  children  in  white  schools 
in  order  to  receive  Federal  money,  there 
were  also  a  considerable  number  which 
declined,  with  the  result  that  the  Federal 
Government  proceeded  to  provide  its 
own  schools  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  accept  that  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  he 
has  undoubtedly  confirmed  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  revealed  that  there  are  about 
eight  school  districts  which  refused  to 
take  onbase  children  and  refused  the 
money  altogether,  which  resulted  in  the 
Federal  Government's  building  its  own 
installations  on  Federal  property. 

There  is  one  statement  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  made  which  I  should 
like  to  correct,  with  his  indulgence; 
namely,  the  statement  that  the  purpose 
of  title  VI  is  due  to  the  failure  or  refusal 
of  HEW  to  act  in  many  instances. 

The  purpose  of  title  VI  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  the 
Morrill  Act  specifically  provided  for  sep- 
arate but  equal  facilities.  They  made 
provision  for  Federal  funds  to  go  to  sepa- 
rate but  equal  installations;  furthermore, 
there  were  many  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  led  to  exactly  the 
same  situation. 

Title  VI  is  present  in  the  bill  because 
of  the  combined  work  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  my- 
self to  work  out  a  program  which  we 
thought  was  fair  and  equitable,  much  of 


it  arising  out  of  my  experience  in  HEW. 
I  thought  the  original  proposal  sent  up 
by  the  Attorney  General  was  punitive 
and  defective. 

We  tried  to  settle  upon  a  fair  and  equi- 
table program  in  title  VI,  but  it  is  some- 
what unfair  for  the  Senator  to  say  that  it 
was  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  HEW. 
Where  we  could  act,  we  acted. 

I  further  point  out  that  when  it  came 
to  the  various  teaching  institutes  under 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  lan- 
guage, counseling,  and  guidance,  we  re- 
fused to  enter  into  contracts  when  uni- 
versities on  a  segregated  basis  continued 
on  a  segregated  basis.  The  results  were 
most  satisfactory,  because  the  over- 
whelming number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  South  entered  into  contracts 
with  HEW  and  eliminated  segregated  in- 
stitutes. 

But  again,  as  to  the  on-base  children,  a 
small  number  of  colleges  refused  to  go 
into  the  program. 

I  believe  that  the  entire  problem 
should  be  placed  in  perspective.  I  had 
always  felt  that  the  Constitution  made 
certain  provisions.  The  courts  were 
ahead  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
courts  were  ahead  of  Congress.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  was  moving.  It  is  true  it 
was  moving  slowly,  but  it  was  moving 
and  trying  to  eliminate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  elements  of  segregation.  But 
I  had,  of  course,  felt  that  one  of  the  basic 
duties  we  had  was  to  combat  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  move  in  this  field.  Final- 
ly, in  the  bill  now  before  Congress.  Con- 
gress is  hving  up  to  its  full  obligations, 
indicating  that  it  has  caught  up  with  the 
Constitution  and  with  the  courts. 

I  believe  we  are  in  a  position  to  have 
Congress  assume  its  rightful  responsibil- 
ity instead  of  "sloughing  off"  its  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator, let  me  say: 

First,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  every 
program  which  the  HEW  said  it  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  cut  off  funds,  there 
was  a  "separate  but  equal"  clause.  Such 
a  clause  appears  in  the  Morrill  Land 
Grant  College  Act  and  in  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Construction  Act,  but  it  does  not 
appear,  for  example,  in  the  impacted 
school  areas  acts.  Yet  there,  the  Depart- 
ment claimed  that  the  language  was  so 
mandatory  on  the  Department  that  it 
had  to  give  aid,  that  it  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  it,  that  it  had  no  discretion 
in  the  matter,  despite  our  claim  that  the 
Constitution  prohibited  giving  such  aid. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  was  pro- 
ceeding on  the  advice  of  counsel.  The 
Senator  himself  is  an  able  lawyer.  But 
he  was  not  his  own  lawyer — as  is  quite 
proper — when  he  was  Secretary  of  HEW. 
He  was  proceeding  under  advice  of  coun- 
sel. Coimsel  appeared  not  long  ago  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  took 
great  issue  with  counsel,  and  therefore 
with  the  Senator  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  HEW;  and  also  with  the  present  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Celebrezze.  It  was  my  belief — 
and  I  argued  the  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  well  as  outside  the  Cham- 
ber— that  the  separate-but-equal  provi- 
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sions  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  College  Act  are  un- 
constitutional and  that  therefore  the 
Secretary  had  to  act  on  that  basis;  also 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  law  under 
which  he  felt  required  him  to  give  this 
aid  to  segregated  programs  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  'separate  but  equal"  pro- 
vision was  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  law. 

In  the  final  analysis,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  advice  from  counsel  in  the  Depart- 
ment— and  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  be- 
cause counsel  testified  to  it — it  may 
properly  be  said  that  the  initiative  should 
have  come  from  the  President.  What  I 
was  really  arguing  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  Executive  order,  could  have  re- 
solved all  the  legal  doubts.  The  courts 
have  since  sustained  me,  in  the  Simkins 
against  Moses  Cone  Hospital  case,  which 
clearly  holds  that,  notwithstanding  the 
"separate  but  equal"  provisions  in  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  segregation  in  aided  fa- 
cilities will  be  struck  down  as  unconsti- 
tutional. 

I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  the 
Senator  when  he  was  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Really,  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
President  settling  the  difference,  and  my 
contention  was  that  that  should  have 
been  done  because,  notwithstanding  the 
words  of  the  various  statutes,  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  was  supreme. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  had  written  a  memo- 
randum, as  the  Senator  has  indicated, 
stating  that  the  Secretary  did  not  have 
the  right  to  cut  off  these  funds  when 
there  was  a  clear  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

In  the  impacted  area  program,  where 
we  could  take  action  concerning  on-base 
children,  I  acted  to  end  discrimination. 

However,  the  general  counsel  pointed 
out  that  with  other  portions  of  the  im- 
pacted area  program,  in  which  Congress 
had  said  that  I  must  pay  to  each  dis- 
trict under  a  formula  of  so  much  per 
child,  all  I,  as  Secretary,  could  do  un- 
der those  circumstances  was  to  approve 
the  allotment  and  make  the  payment 
under  the  formula  set  by  Congress. 

It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  when  I  came 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  these  laws,  under 
which  I  acted,  had  been  in  effect  for 
some  time,  and  Secretaries  of  the  previ- 
ous administration,  which  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  party  of  the  dlstin- 
ETuished  Senator  from  New  York,  had  not 
taken  any  of  the  action  I  took  to  end  dis- 
crimination. 

There  was  more  action  taken  in  this 
Department  while  I  was  Secretary,  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  than  had  ever  been 
taken  in  it  in  the  Government  prior  to 
that  time. 

I  believe  we  must  keep  these  things  in 
perspective. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Secretary  is 
in  a  ministerial  position,  and  carries  out 
the  orders  of  the  President  and  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  absence  of  congressional 
authority,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  man- 
date from  the  Chief  Executive,  the  Sec- 


retary acts  in  a  mliiisterial  capacity  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  Congress  and 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  defend  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
miiustration  generally.  For  example,  the 
desegregation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  monumental  in  terms  of  a  civil 
rights  record.  I  am  not  taking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  to  task  for  the 
way  he  discharged  his  responsibility  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  have  stated  that  he  was  acting  at 
that  time  under  what  I  knew  to  be  the 
advice  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  De- 
partment. I  only  point  out,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  many  times,  that  other  de- 
partments, similarly  advised,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  example,  did 
not  take  the  same  view.  We  used  that 
fact  as  Indicating  the  way  the  matter 
should  be  handled  by  all  the  depart- 
ments. 

It  was  a  legal  argument,  and  I  believe 
the  courts  have  come  out  on  the  side  that 
I  took  and  that  others  associated  with 
me  took. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  was  just  as  indefatigable — If  I 
may  refer  to  myself  in  those  terms — as 
I  was,  and  we  acted  together  in  connec- 
tion with  pressing  every  governmental 
department  on  this  issue. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  the  present 
and  the  future.  I  do  not  wish  the  Sen- 
ator to  have  any  feeling  that  I  am  trying 
to  plow  up  that  ground.  It  is  Important 
because,  for  example,  in  the  schools  the 
problem  is  continuing.  That  is  the  point 
I  make.  I  refer  to  the  impacted  school 
program  for  personnel  living  off  the  base. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Senator  would 
analyze  the  cases  he  has  to  support  his 
statement  that  so-called  hard-shelled 
segregationist  areas  integrated  schools  in 
order  to  obtain  Federal  money.  I  have 
not  examined  the  cases  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
figure  of  15.  I  can  speak  only  from  my 
own  recollections  of  the  facts  regarding 
my  own  State.  The  Impression  I  have  is 
that  Insofar  as  the  areas  which  have 
integrated  their  schools  in  order  to  ob- 
tain some  Federal  money  are  concerned, 
I  believe  those  were  the  more  moderate 
areas,  and  not  areas  where  people  felt 
more  strongly  about  this  Issue. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  areas  that 
did  not  integrate  in  order  to  obtain  aid 
money,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  point 
out  that  a  great  many  areas  that  were 
eligible  for  aid  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Certain  parishes  in  Louisiana  which 
were  eligible  for  large  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral aid  money  under  the  impacted 
school  program  did  not  ask  for  Uie  aid 
because  they  believed  they  would  be  con- 
fronted with  this  type  of  demand  sooner 
or  later,  and  therefore  did  not  ask  for 
money  initially. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thsmk  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  intercession.  I 
shall  obtain  the  facts  and  list  the  school 
districts  for  the  Senator. 


I  point  out  that,  far  from  imposing 
some  new  principle  or  granting  any  new 
administrative  power,  title  VI  would 
strengthen  the  existing  constitutional 
mandate  which  had  already  been  en- 
forced by  President  Tnmian  in  deseg- 
regating the  Armed  Forces,  by  President 
Eisenhower  In  desegregating  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  housing  desegrega- 
tion order  of  1962.  Title  VI  provides  a 
uniform  means  of  enforcement  for  the 
principle  conmion  to  these  executive 
orders,  as  well  as  to  the  many  other  ex- 
ecutive actions  which  have  been  and 
are  being  taken,  even  in  the  absence  of 
further  legislation. 

Moreover,  the  enforcement  procedures 
in  title  VI  are  hedged  in  with  more  safe- 
guards than  any  other  title  of  the  bill, 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  punitive  in 
any  sense.  Any  agency  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  effectuating  the  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  is  specifically  made 
subject  to  presidential  approval. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff]  has  properly  pointed  out  that 
the  title  Is  to  be  invoked  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

Before  aid  could  be  terminated,  or  re- 
fused in  any  given  case,  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  would  have  to 
be  provided.  That  is  not  required  under 
the  law  now  or  under  the  Constitution 
when  Federal  funds  are  being  distrib- 
uted. The  title  also  provides  that  even 
when  the  decision  is  made  to  terminate 
or  refuse  aid,  which  must  be  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  there  must  be  a  stay  of  30 
days,  within  which  the  appropriate 
House  and  Senate  committees  must  be 
apprised  in  writing  by  the  agency  head 
of  the  circumstances  and  grounds  for 
such  action.  Finally,  there  is  judicial 
review.    The  safeguards  are  excellent. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  have  continually 
made  it  clear  that,  apart  from  all  these 
safeguards  against  arbitrary  action,  it  is 
the  intent  of  title  VI  not  to  require 
wholesale  cutoffs  of  Federal  funds  from 
all  Federal  programs  in  entire  States,  but 
instead  to  require  a  careful  case-by-case 
application  of  the  principle  of  nondis- 
crimination to  those  particular  activities 
which  are  actually  discriminatory  or 
segregated. 

One  would  expect  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  to  prefer  enactment  of  title  VI,  with 
all  these  restrictions  on  the  enforce- 
ability of  administrators'  already-exist- 
ing constitutional  powers,  to  continued 
enforcement  through  executive  orders  or 
administrative  rulings,  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  no  opportunity  to  mandate 
procedural  safeguards. 

The  great  effectiveness  of  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  even  in  the  limited,  last- 
resort  form  in  which  it  is  now  proposed, 
is  expected  to  flow  from  two  major  fac- 
tors. First,  great  amounts  of  funds — far 
greater  than  their  contributions  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  taxes — are  contrib- 
uted by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Southern  States. 

In  order  to  show  how  clear  that  is,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  analysis  made  by  the  Tax 
Foundation,  dated  1964. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I should  like  to  ask  the  Senator, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  insertion, 
how  many  States  he  lists  which  pay  less 
money  into  the  Federal  Treasury  than 
they  receive  in  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Most  States  do;  that  Is. 
a  preponderance  of  the  States  do. 

However.  I  point  out  that  some  of  the 
lowest  percentages  occur  among  the 
Southern  States,  which  receive  the 
greatest  amounts  of  aid.  In  other  words, 
many  Southern  States  are  not  only  low 
on  the  amount  they  pay  in,  but  they 
also  receive  large  amounts  of  dollar  aid 
on  a  population  ratio. 

No  one  begrudges  this  aid.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  seen  me  vote 
for  Federal  aid  to  education,  when  I  was 
taken  to  task  for  it  very  strongly,  on  the 
ground  that  New  York  State  taxpayers 
would  be  paying  X  times  what  New 
York  State  received.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  have 
joined  in  a  formula,  which  would  even 
have  reduced  that  amount,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  Senator  Taft's  concept  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education;  namely,  that  we 
want  education  to  be  optimum  for  our 
children  and  that  it  should  not  be  a  mat- 
ter simply  of  putting  a  dollar  In  EUid  get- 
ting a  dollar  back. 

I  do  not  begrudge  the  money  being 
paid  to  those  areas,  and  I  will  continue 
to  vote  for  it.  However,  we  are  spending 
huge  amounts  of  money  in  areas  for  pur- 
poses upon  which  the  Constitution 
frowns.  We  are  trying  to  readjust  that 
very  inequitable  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  reason 
I  asked  that  question  is  that  at  one  time 
Louisiana  could  have  been  regarded  as  a 
State  that  was  getting  more  money  back 
than  it  was  paying  in  taxes. 

My  impression  is  that  with  the  great 
defense  expenditures  since  the  Korean 
war  started,  to  which  all  States  were 
required  to  contribute  their  part,  very 
few  States — the  State  of  Mississippi 
might  have  been  about  the  only  one — 
could  be  said  to  be  getting  more  money 
back  In  aid  than  the  State  was  actually 
passing  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Apparently  the  Senator  is  analyz- 
ing that  situation  on  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent basis  than  does  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  not  analyzing  it  at 
all.  The  figures  were  provided  by  the 
Tax  Foundation.  I  will  place  the  table 
in  the  Record.  When  the  Senator  ex- 
amines it,  he  may  have  some  comments 
on  it.  I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  them. 
I  have  referred  to  the  first  reason  for 
the  effectiveness  of  this  provision  of  the 
bill,  even  in  its  limited,  last -resort  form. 
The  second  is  that  it  is  apparent  from 
the  history  of  desegregation  efforts 
throughout  the  country,  that  when  faced 
with  the  alternatives  of  desegregation  or 
the  loss  of  heavy  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance— such  as  so-called  impacted 
area  school  assistance  and  the  airport 
terminal  construction  program,  for  ex- 
ample— even  hardened  segregationists 
tend  to  prefer  desegregation.  For  exam- 
ple, where  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  applied  the 
"suitability"     doctrine     to     segregated 


chools  attended  by  children  of  Federal 
ersonnel   residing   on   base.    15   school 
istricts  with  total  enrollments  of  ap- 
broximately  250.000  children  indicated 
that  they  would  prefer  Federal  aid  to 
Continued   segregation.      The   constitu- 
tional principle  often  happens  to  be  re - 
nforced  in  this  instance  by  a  priority 
pparently  built  into  human  nature. 
Finally,  Negroes  no  longer  want  con- 
inued  segregation  as  the  price  of  Fed- 
ral  aid.    It  is  no  longer  tenable  to  argue 
hat  we  must  continue  to  support  segre- 
ated  schools  or  Negroes  will  not  obtain 
any  education  at  all. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  painfully 
slow  process  of  individual  suits  to  de- 
segregate public  schools  or  to  desegre- 
gate any  other  public  facility  in  the 
Bouth  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  alterna- 
tive to  the  cutoff  of  funds.  The  Federal 
IGovernment  holds  the  key  to  elimi- 
inating  discriminatory  practices  in  ad- 
Ivance,  through  its  financial  support  of 
the  facilities  involved.  It  should  use 
that  key  and  the  Congress,  through 
enactment  of  title  VI,  should  endorse  it. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
Ident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  table  which  the  Senator  made 
available.  I  have  calculated  the  Federal 
aid  on  the  same  basis  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred,  that  is.  assessing  each 
State's  share  of  the  Federal  aid  tax  grant 
and  the  share  of  the  taxes  each  State 
paid  to  support  the  Federal  aid  program. 
One  could  ask  whether  a  State  was  get- 
ting more  than  its  share  of  the  dollar  vol- 
ume of  that  aid. 

I  believe  I  have  analyzed  the  table 
from  the  Senator's  point  of  view,  as  well. 
However,  if  we  undertake,  first,  to  deter- 
mine how  much  the  people  of  a  State  are 
paying  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes, 
and  then  proceed  to  see  how  much  the 
Federal  Government  is  paying  back  in 
dollars  under  the  Federal  aid  program, 
we  find  that  perhaps  all  States  pay  much 
i  more  to  the  Government  in  Washington 
'than  they  receive  in  aid  from 
Washington. 

The  Senator  has  presented  a  table  that 
undertakes  to  compute  the  percentage 
of  tax  that  each  State  pays  for  the  over- 
all support  of  Government,  and  then  al- 
locates that  percentage  against  the  share 
of  money  that  a  State  receives  for  a  par- 
ticular program. 

That  ratio  would  make  a  State  show 
less  payment  than  if  we  added  to  that 
calculation  the  share  which  each  State 
contributes  to  the  national  defense  effort. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  trying  to  deal 
with  intangibles.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  the  life  of  any  southern  boy  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  is  just  as  dear 
to  me  as  the  life  of  any  resident  of  my 
State.  Notwithstanding  our  deep  feel- 
ings about  the  civil  rights  bill,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  dear  human  beings.  So  I  am 
trying  to  deal  only  with  tangibles.  I  have 
taken  the  best  analysis  that  I  could  ob- 
tain from  a  completely  impartial  source. 
All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  is  that 
it  speaks  for  itself  within  its  definition. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
w£is  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Tax  Foundation,  Inc..  AllocatlnR  the  Federal  Tat 
Burden  by  States:  Research  Aid  So.  3  (revised),  1964] 

Table  1— Total  Federal  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  estimated  burden  of 
Federal  grants,  including  highway  trust 
fund  grants,  but  excluding  shared 
nues,  fiscal  year  1962 


reve- 


Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (milUons)  ' 

Amount 

paid  for 

every 

State 

Pay- 
ments to 
States 

Esti- 
mated 
burden  • 

dollar  of 

aid 
received 

Total 

$7,638.9 

$7,638.0 

Alabama        

193.2 
44.5 
83.6 
109.6 
724.4 
105.0 
88.2 
15.6 
158.4 
104.1 
40.1 
48.0 
350.5 
134.5 
102.8 
03.6 
150.6 
220.8 
41.6 
113.0 
200.0 
275.7 
141.4 
119.7 
223.6 
53.6 
61.1 
27.9 
32.2 
160.7 
63.6 
548.3 
166.2 
38.1 
367.0 
177.0 
07.4 
350.3 
35.1 
89.3 
60.2 
174.0 
383.0 
64.0 
40.0 
158.0 
144.0 
100.3 
126.5 
37.4 
76.8 

06  6 
8.3 
58.0 
53.0 
824.1 
82.6 
144.6 
33.0 
205.8 
129.2 
24.0 
26.3 
483.5 
104.2 
106.6 
88.0 
02.5 
100.8 
35.7 
130.6 
240.7 
331.0 
137.3 
54.8 
187.6 
27.3 
69.8 
19.4 
26.2 
305.1 
38.2 
832.8 
142.4 
19.0 
420.9 
90.7 
78.4 
460.3 
36.0 
618 
23.3 
111.0 
306.0 
35.1 
14.5 
148.5 
123.2 
66.4 
159.9 
17.0 
43.4 

$0.50 

.\laska        

.10 

Ari'ona 

.69 

.\rkan8as 

.48 

California 

1.14 

Colorado 

.70 

Connecticut 

1.64 

Delaware    . 

2.12 

Florida 

1.30 

Georina 

.67 

Hawaii    

.61 

Idaho     

.56 

1.34 

Indiana      

1.44 

Iowa        

1.04 

Kansas        ...... --- 

.04 

Kentucky —- 

.58 

I>ouisiana  .. 

.44 

.86 

W  ary  land      

1.23 

Massachusetts --- 

1.20 

Minhinan           

1.20 

\Iinnesota         

.07 

M  tssi'wippl 

.46 

MlS-souri   .. 

.84 

Montana 

.51 

.06 

Nevada            

.70 

New  Hampshire 

New^  Jersey    

.81 
1.80 

New  Mexico 

.60 

New  York       

1.62 

North  Carolina... 

.86 

North  Dakota 

.50 

Ohio        

1.15 

Oklahoma    . 

.51 

Oregon      

.80 

Pennsylvania 

1.31 

Rhode  Island      . 

1.03 

."^outh  Carolina... 

South  Dakota... 

.73 
.30 

Tennessee 

.64 

Texas        

1.03 

Utah      

.65 

Vermont     

.35 

Vireinla            

.93 

Washington 

.86 

West  Virginia 

.60 

Wisconsin    

1.26 

Wyoming        

.46 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

.67 

1961^ 
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1  Excludes  shared  revenues;  Includes  highway  aids. 

» The  tax  burden  tor  aid  payments  Is  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  aid  payments.  The  burden  of  aid  payments 
financed  through  the  budget  is  distributed  by  State  on 
the  basis  of  an  estimated  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
general  taxes;  the  burden  of  highway  payments  is  dis- 
tributed bv  State  on  the  basis  of  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  estimate  of  the  State  distribution  of  taxes  going 
to  the  highway  trust  fund 

Source;  Treasury  Department  and  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  122  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Church 

Hniska 

Allott 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Bartlett 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Bayb 

Curtis 

Javlts 

Beall 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bible 

Douglas 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Boggs 

Oore 

Keating  , 

Brews  t«r 

Omening 

Kennedy 

Cannon 

Hart 

Kuchel 

Case 

HoUand 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Moss 

Rlblcofr 

Magnuson 

Mundt 

Scott 

Mansfield 

Mufikie 

Smith 

McGovem 

Nelson 

Stennls 

Mclntyre 

Neuberger 

Symington 

McNamara 

Pas  tore 

wmiams.  N.J 

Metcalf 

Pell 

WUllams,  Del 

Miller 

Prouty 

Yarborough 

Monroney 

Proxmlre 

Young,  Ohio 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  Is  present. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  intend  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  question  of  voting 
rights  as  they  would  be  affected  under 
title  I  of  the  House  bill  7152. 

During  my  comments  I  shall  not  make 
any  attempt  to  discuss  the  technical  legal 
questions  involved.  I  am  not  a  lawyer 
and  I  am  not,  therefore,  qualified  to  en- 
ter into  any  technical  discussion  about 
the  legal  or  constitutional  aspects  of 
title  I.  This  phase  of  the  discussion  is 
being  handled  very  effectively  by  other 
members  of  the  Senate  who  are  outstand- 
ing lawyers  and  legal  scholars. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  observations 
as  a  person  who  has  worked  and  lived 
with  people  of  all  walks  of  life  in  North 
Carolina  since  my  birth. 

In  many  ways  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  no  different  from  the  peo- 
ple of  other  States.  We  work  hard,  we 
try  to  provide  good  homes  for  our  fam- 
ilies, and  we  try  to  improve  our  own  lot 
in  this  world  as  we  go  along. 

We  have  our  problems,  of  course,  just 
as  people  everywhere  have  problems,  but 
I  think  any  fair-minded  person  will 
agree  that  we  in  the  South  have  had 
problems  over  the  generations  which 
have  been  unique  and  which  have  been 
most  difQcult. 

I  do  not  come  before  the  Senate  today 
with  the  old  argument  that  "we  need 
more  time."  It  is  not  a  question  of 
"needlns"  more  time,  but  rather  it  is 
a  question  of  time  being  essential  in  any 
solutions  we  reach. 

Regardless  of  what  laws  the  Congress 
enacts,  and  regardless  of  what  form  they 
take,  the  racial  problems  of  this  Nation 
must  be  solved  by  people — and  when  I 
say  people,  I  mean  neighbors  and 
friends — working  together. 

We  can  pass  any  law  we  want  to  pass, 
we  can  send  out  marshals  and  Federal 
troops  to  enforce  them,  we  can  virtually 
put  every  citizen  in  this  Nation  in  the 
Army,  but  we  csmnot  solve  the  racitil 
problems  we  have  imtil  the  people  them- 
selves are  ready  to  work  together  side  by 
side. 

These  are  the  things  I  want  to  em- 
phasize today. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  human  prob- 
lems we  have.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
problems  we  have  with  people  working 
and  living  together. 

These  are  problems  that  cut  through 
race,  color,  national  origin,  and  creed. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering  will  bring  about  far 
more  discord  among  the  people  of  this 
Nation  than  harmony.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  if  we  enact  this  bill  into  law, 
we  will  be  creating  more  problems  than 
we  will  be  solving. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  more 
concerned  about  the  racial  problems  we 


have  today  thsm  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory. 

There  is  genuine  concern  among  the 
people  everywhere.  This  concern  Is  not 
confined  to  any  one  State,  area,  or 
region. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things,  I  am  sure 
there  is  more  concern  in  the  South  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  generally 
speaking. 

I  am  sure  this  is  true  because  more 
attention  has  been  brought  to  our  part 
of  the  country  by  the  newspaF>ers  and 
other  communications  media. 

We  have  had — and  still  have  today — 
some  very  critical  problems  in  the  South. 
We  know  this;  and  we  also  know  that 
real  prepress  is  being  made  in  solving 
them. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  bill  which 
is  now  pending  is  aimed  in  our  direction. 
It  is  aimed  at  us,  we  feel,  as  a  punitive 
measure,  and  we  sincerely  feel  that  If  it 
is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  slow  down  our 
progress  rather  than  speed  it  up. 

I  think  the  question  of  voting  offers 
a  good  illustration  of  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  prob- 
lems involving  all  citizens  being  able  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote.  There  is 
no  question  about  this,  but  neither  is 
there  any  question  about  the  fact  that 
we  are  making  very  rapid  progress  imder 
very  diflScult  circumstances. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  most  about 
all  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  problems 
is  the  apparent  belief  among  many  peo- 
ple that  we  can  wave  a  magic  wand,  or 
pass  a  law,  and  all  of  our  problems  will 
be  solved. 

Such  a  belief,  of  course,  is  not  realistic, 
but  I  do  think  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  take  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  factors  before  such  a 
far-reaching  bill  is  acted  upon. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7152,  we 
would  be  embarking  upon  an  entirely 
new  dimension  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  only  tell  the  States  of 
this  Nation  what  the  voting  qualifica- 
tions would  be,  but  also  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would,  in  effect,  administer  and 
preside  over  the  election  laws  of  each  of 
the  50  States. 

If  the  Congress  is  ready  to  enact  such 
a  bill,  then  we  had  might  as  well  forget 
about  the  States  having  tmy  jurisdiction 
over  their  election  laws. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  such 
action. 

Even  more  important  than  this,  we 
would  be  in  effect  drawing  hard  lines  and 
daring  people  to  cross  them.  We  would 
be  telling  an  elections  registrar  and  a 
county  board  of  elections  how  to  admin- 
ister a  literacy  test,  for  example,  and  we 
would  be  inviting  that  same  registrar  and 
that  same  board  of  elections  to  devise 
new  means  of  exercising  discriminations 
if  in  fact  that  is  what  they  wish  to  do  in 
the  first  place. 

Somehow  we  must  understand  that  to 
solve  the  problems  we  have  we  must  get 
at  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  individ- 
uals involved  and  then,  and  only  then, 


are  we  going  to  remove  unfair  discrim- 
ination from  human  behavior. 

To  me,  there  are  two  approaches  which 
must  be  used  in  getting  more  of  our 
qualified  citizens  to  register  and  to  vote : 

First.  We  must  first  raise  the  educa- 
tional level  of  those  who  are  not  now  par- 
ticipating in  elections,  and 

Second.  We  must  convince  all  of  those 
who  participate  that  each  right  is  accom- 
panied by  a  responsibility. 

During  the  course  of  my  comments,  I 
wish  to  review  some  of  the  history  of 
suffrage  in  North  Carolina  and,  also,  I 
wish  to  review  some  of  the  history  of  our 
system  of  education. 

I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
two,  because  I  am  certain  that  in  order 
to  have  citizens  who  are  active  in  govern- 
ment— and  certainly  voting  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  process  of  govern- 
ment— we  must  have  enlightened  citi- 
zens. 

The  question  of  suffrage  in  the  United 
States  is  as  old  as  our  country  itself. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  read  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  excerpt 
from  a  book  entitled,  "Introduction  to 
American  Government,"  ninth  edition, 
written  by  Profs.  Frederic  A.  Ogg  and  P. 
Orman  Ray,  two  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing scholars  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment. 

Professors  Ogg  and  Ray  make  this  ob- 
servation about  suffrage : 

Basis  and  nature  of  the  suffrage:  By  the 
electorate,  we  mean,  of  course,  those  of  the 
people  who  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  mat- 
ter, however,  is  lees  slmole  than  it  sounds, 
because  under  our  Federal  system  every  one 
of  the  48  States  is  left  largely  free  to  adopt 
its  own  suffrage  regulations — 

This  observation  was  written  by  these 
two  professors  before  they  had  the 
three-fifths  law  in  each  State — 

Including  whatever  age,  residence,  taxpaying, 
literacy,  or  other  qualifications  It  may  care 
to  prescribe;  In  other  words,  every  State, 
through  provisions  written  Into  Its  consti- 
tution, creates  Its  own  particular  electorate. 
To  be  sure,  this  freedom  Is  not  qxiite  absolute; 
for  the  15th  and  19th  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  forbid  a  State  (or  the 
United  States)  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  (a)  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  or  (b)  sex.  But  to  this 
extent  only  is  the  suffrage  regulated  on  a 
uniform,  nationwide  basis.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution confers  the  privilege  of  voting  on 
no  one;  It  merely  stipulates  certain  grounds 
on  which  people  otherwise  qualified  shall 
not  be  denied  the  privilege — with  the  result 
that  the  electorate  for  national  piirposes  be- 
comes simply  the  aggregate,  or  sum  total, 
of  the  more  or  less  differing  electorates 
maintained  In  the  Individual  States.  Any 
one  who  can  vote  for  a  member  of  the 
most  numerovis  branch  (i.e.,  the  lower  hoiise) 
of  his  State  legislature  can  vote  also  for 
the  only  members  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment who  obtain  their  positions  by  popular 
election;  namely.  Representatives,  Senators, 
and  (in  effect)  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  also  commonly  (by  State  regula- 
tion) for  officers  of  his  covmty,  city,  town, 
or  village  as  well. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  constitutional 
amendments  cited  refer  to  the  "right"  to 
vote,  the  suffrage  Is  to  be  regarded  as  not 
properly  a  right  but  rather  a  privilege.  It 
Is,  no  doubt,  a  right — a  legal  right — fw 
those  who  have  been  endowed  with  it,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  disqualify  themselves  by. 
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for  example,  committing  a  crime  or  going 
Insane  But  there  Is  no  inherent  right  to 
be  so  endowed.  To  be  sure,  people  urging 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage  In  one  direc- 
tion or  another  have  always  been  prone  to 
picture  voting  as  a  natural.  If  not  also  a  con- 
stitutional, right.  The  argument  was  heard 
repeatedly  during  the  long  campaign  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  A  sober  view 
of  the  matter,  however,  suggests  that.  In  the 
last  analysis,  who  may  vote  and  who  may 
not  Is  properly  to  be  determined  by  consider- 
ation of  general  policy  and  expediency,  and 
not  on  the  theory  that  any  particular  class 
or  classes  of  the  people  have  an  Inherent 
right  to  be  Included.  Even  citizenship,  as 
our  courts  have  declared  repeatedly,  carries 
with  It  no  such  right.  To  be  sure,  no  State 
now  allows  noncltlzens  to  vote.  But  chil- 
dren are  citizens;  and  no  one  proposes  that 
they  be  made  voters. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of  sufferage  in  North  Carolina. 

In  this  respect,  our  State  has  held  a 
rather  interesting  history. 

Under  North  Carolina's  first  State 
constitution  adopted  at  Halifax  in  1776, 
free  Negroes  had  the  right  to  vote. 

There  was  no  question  or  suggestion  of 
any  racial  restriction  in  that  constitu- 
tion. ^  ^. 

However,  there  were  other  restrictions, 
or  discriminations,  if  that  is  a  more  pop- 
ular term.  The  constitution  of  1776  pro- 
vided that  only  those  people  who  were 
owners  of  50  acres  of  land  or  more  could 
vote  for  State  senators,  and  only  taxpay- 
ers could  vote  for  members  of  the  house 
of  commons. 

The  constitution  further  provided  that 
no  one  who  denied  the  truth  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion  could  hold  any  public 
ofiBce  within  the  State. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
prior  to  the  constitution  of  1776,  no  citi- 
zen in  North  Carolina  could  vote  for 
Members  of  Parliament. 

Furthermore,  neither  Indians  nor  Ne- 
groes—whether they  were  free  or  slaves — 
could  vote  at  all. 

Our  State  constitution  of  1776  granted 
voting  rights  to  all  resident  freemen, 
white  or  colored,  and  further  provided 
that  every  foreigner  who  came  to  settle 
in  the  State  could,  after  a  year  of  resi- 
dency, and  after  taking  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance, be  deemed  a  free  citizen  of  the 
State. 

In  1835,  60  years  after  our  State's  first 
constitution  was  adopted,  a  constitution- 
al convention  was  held  and  this  conven- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  depriving  the 
free  Negro  of  suffrage.  This  did  not 
mean  by  any  means  that  all  of  our  people 
of  North  Carolina  were  in  favor  of  de- 
priving the  Negro  of  the  right  to  vote 
merely  because  of  his  color.  In  fact,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  only  a  3 -vote 
margin,  65  to  62. 

Thirty  years  later,  in  April  of  1865,  the 
Civil  War  ended.  Two  years  later,  in 
1867,  Congress  passed  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  requiring  each  Southern  State 
before  readmission  to  the  Union  to  draw 
up  a  new  constitution  providing  for  Ne- 
gro suffrage  and  also  requiring  the  rati- 
fication of  the   14th  amendment. 

A  new  North  Carolina  constitution  was 
adopted  In  1868,  providing  for  universal 
manhood  suffrage.  It  also  provided  for 
the  popular  election  of  State  and  county 
officials  and  the  elimination  of  all  prop- 


erty and  religious  qualifications  for  vot- 
iiig  and  holding  office.  In  this  consti- 
tition  women  were  not  given  the  right  to 
vote.  The  new  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed later  in  the  same  year — 1868.  At  that 
time  a  total  of  196.872  were  registered. 
Of  this  total  117,428  were  white  and 
70,444  were  Negroes. 

The  new  constitution  was  adopted  by 
8  vote  of  93,084  to  74,015,  which  showed 
that   a  large   number  of   whites  voted 

for  it. 

I  call  attention  to  these  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  show  that  the  so-called  preju- 
( lice  against  our  Negro  citizens  has  never 
I  leen  so  strong  and  bitter  as  it  sometimes 
lias  been  pictured  to  be. 

I  do  not  have  to  review  what  took 
place  in  our  political  and  social  life  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  because  what 
(•ur  people  went  through  during  the  re- 
construction period  is  well  known  to 
everyone.  In  their  book.  "North  Caro- 
lina," Profs.  Hugh  Lefler  and  Albert  Flay 
]  lewsome  have  a  long  account  of  the  Re- 
construction period.  I  think  one  of  the 
best  descriptions  of  the  situation  which 
Existed  in  this  period  is  given  in  this 
book. 

Professors  Lefler  and  Newsome  put  it 
^his  way: 

It  produced  lasting  racial  and  sectional 
latreds;  complicated  the  Negro  problem; 
;ompelled  an  abnormal.  Illogical,  and  harm- 
;ul  political  unity  of  the  whites;  made  ra- 
;lal  and  sectional  prejudice  the  basis  of 
aoUtlcal  allnement;  encouraged  lawlessness, 
political  manipulation,  and  corruption;  and 
llverted  political  attention  from  realistic 
social  and  economic  Issues. 

To  say  the  least,  it  has  not  been  an 
easy  task  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  period 
which  followed. 

For  generations  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  life  of  our  State  remained 
in  turmoil  and  even  today  we  still  run 
across  deep  feelings  and  problems  which 
have  their  roots  in  that  period  of  our 
history. 

In  its  report  on  "The  Equal  Protection 
of  the  Laws  in  North   Carolina,"   the 
North  Carolina  Advisory  Committee  on 
Civil     Rights     made    this    observation 
about  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring: 
Thereupon,    the    legislature    of    1899    pro- 
posed and  submitted  to  the  voters  In   the 
election  of  1900  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  prevent  any  person  from  regis- 
tering unless  he  could  read  and  write  a  sec- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  constitution  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar.     This  was 
openly  designed  to  eliminate  the  Negro  vot- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  Illiterate.    The  white 
Illiterates  were  accommodated   by  a  grand- 
father clause  which  permitted  them  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  even  though  they  could  not 
read  or  write,  provided  they  could  trace  their 
ancestry  to  someone  who  voted  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.   1867.     Since  Negroes  had  been  for- 
bidden to  vote  between  1835  and  1868,  It  was 
imllkely  that  many  Negroes  would  qualify 
iixnder    the    grandfather    clause.      That    this 
!  clause  was  an  hereditary  privilege  forbidden 
I  by  the  State  constitution  since  1776  seems 
not  to  have  been  raised  In  any  suit. 

In  1915  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared such  clauses  as  our  "grandfather 
clause"  as  being  unconstitutional. 

This  left,  of  course,  the  literacy  test 
still  in  effect,  and  it  has  remained  in 
effect  until  this  day. 


In  the  same  report  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  there  is  an  account  of  an 
extensive  study  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights  made  of  voting  in  North 
Carolina. 

This  study  of  our  voting  machinery 
and  operation  was  carried  on  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years  and  it  showed  some 
rather  interesting  things. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  me  at  this 
time  to  quote  from  a  section  of  the  com- 
mittees  report  Issued  on  June  4,  1961. 
The  quotation  from  the  report  is  as 
follows : 

In  addition  to  the  new  data  collected  by 
the  committee  from  the  county  boards  of 
elections,  the  committee  continued  to  hold 
hearings  In  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
In  North  Carolina,  at  which  time  opportu- 
nity was  given  for  persons  to  file  complaints 
of  the  denial  of  the  right  to  register  or  to 
vote  If,  In  their  opinion,  the  denial  was 
based  on  their  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  Such  hearings  were  held  In  New 
Bern,  Greenville.  Rocky  Mount,  PayettevlUe, 
Raleigh.  Durham,  Greensboro,  Winston- 
Salem.  Charlotte,  and  AshevlUe.  Also,  the 
10  members  of  the  committee  live  In  various 
places  across  the  State  and  each  of  them  has 
been  available  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
written  complaints  under  oath  as  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote. 

To  date  the  committee  has  received  sworn 
written  complaints  from  5  of  the  100  coun- 
ties In  the  State.  These  counties  are: 
Franklin,  Bertie.  Greene,  Northampton,  and 
Halifax.  The  complaints  from  Northampton 
and  Halifax  were  received  In  1959,  together 
with  a  complaint  from  a  citizen  and  resident 
of  Greene  County.  The  complaints  from 
Franklin  and  Bertie,  together  with  additional 
complaints  from  Greene  County,  were  all  re- 
ceived In  May  1960.  at  the  time  of  the  regis- 
tration for  the  1960  primary. 

All  of  these  complaints  were  from  Negroes. 
The  substance  of  their  complaint  was  that, 
although  qualified  under  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina  to  register,  they  were  denied  regis- 
tration on  account  of  their  race.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  reading  and  writing  tests 
were  applied  to  the  complainants  In  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  way  such  tests  were 
applied  to  white  applicants,  so  as  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  complainants  and  deny  them 
the  privilege  of  registering  and  voting  solely 
because  of  their  race. 

In  the  more  than  2  years  since  this  com- 
mittee has  been  In  existence,  there  have  been 
no  such  complaints  from  any  of  the  other 
95  counties  In  the  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  1957  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  sworn  voting  complaints  which 
were  received  from  the  five  counties  men- 
tioned above  were  referred  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  for  appropriate  in- 
vestigation. In  some  Instances  the  com- 
plainants had  also  filed  notices  of  appeal 
to  the  county  boards  of  elections.  One  of  the 
complainants  carried  her  case  to  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  of  North  Carolina.  In  an  opinion 
handed  down  on  April  12.  1961,  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Coiort  held  that  she  should 
be  given  another  opportunity  to  register 
and  that  It  was  unreasonable  and  beyond  the 
Intent  of  the  North  Carolina  law  for  her  to 
be  required  to  write  a  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  It  was  read  to  her  {Bazemore  v.  Ber- 
tie County  Board  of  Elections,  254  N.C.  398 
(1961)). 

I  think  these  excerpts  from  the  com- 
mittee report  are  both  interesting  £ind 
revealing. 

I  think  that  any  fairminded  person 
would  say  that  on  the  basis  of  the  study 
made  by  the  committee  that  the  few  inci- 
dents of  discrimination  that  have  been 
shown  in  our  State  have  been  isolated 
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Incidents  and  certainly  do  not,  by  any 
means,  show  a  general  pattern. 

In  fact,  at  another  point  in  its  report 
the  committee  had  this  to  say: 

We  believe  that  in  respect  to  voting,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  In  agreement 
that  no  citizen  of  our  State  shall  be  denied 
the  rtght  to  register,  vote,  and  have  that  vote 
counted,  on  account  of  his  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

Where  registrars  have  arbitrarily  Imposed 
more  dlflScult  literacy  tests  on  Negro  appli- 
cants than  on  white,  or  wherever  there  has 
been  discrimination  against  Negroes  in  re- 
spect to  their  right  to  register  and  to  vote, 
such  denial  of  a  basic  right  of  citizenship 
does  not  have  the  approval,  either  open  or 
tacit,  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  officials  and 
citizens  of  our  State.  We  believe  that  where 
such  discrimination  has  been  practiced,  it 
has  alrecidy  disappeared,  or  will  soon  dlB- 
appear. 

All  of  this  means  that  certainly  we 
know  that  there  are  imperfections  in  the 
way  our  voting  machinery  and  our 
voting  system  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  operating,  but  I  think  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  we  should  expect  such  imper- 
fections as  long  as  we  have  human  beings 
administering  laws  that  are  made  by 
men. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  we  have 
made.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  one  and  I  do 
not  think  any  other  State  can  stand  up 
and  say  we  are  bad  and  they  are  good 
in  terms  of  our  efforts  and  in  terms  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  toward  bring- 
ing in  all  people  as  a  part  of  our  govern- 
mental process. 

Certainly,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  disproportionately  low 
number  of  Negroes  registered  in  North 
Carolina. 

We  know  that  the  Negroes  have  not 
exercised  their  right  to  register  and  vote 
as  much  as  the  white  people  of  our  State 
have  done. 

But  in  all  sincerity,  I  say  that  the  mere 
enactment  of  H.R.  7152  will  not  cure  the 
situation. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  real 
roots  of  the  problem  lie  in  education. 

Regardless  of  a  man's  color,  national 
origin,  or  creed,  he  must  become  an  en- 
lightened citizen  and  a  responsible  citi- 
zen before  he  exercises  his  right  to 
register  and  to  vote. 

This  is  a  fact  that  all  of  the  laws  in 
the  world  will  not  change. 

This  is  something  that  must  be  de- 
cided in  the  individual's  own  mind,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  essential  in- 
gredient is  the  education  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

I  personally  think  that  in  order  to 
understand  why  we  have  no  more  voter 
participation  than  we  do  in  North  Caro- 
lina, we  need  to  understand  the  educa- 
tional background  of  our  citizens. 

The  two  are  tied  together  and  there  is 
no  logical  way  to  separate  them. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  turn  to  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  education  In 
our  State. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  have  had  a  deep  devo- 
tion to  the  values  of  education. 

We  have  always  felt  that  education  is 
the  key  to  our  future. 

But  again  we  have  been  hampered  and 
held  back  by  conditions  of  the  times. 
ex 447 


We  have  had,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
to  make  brick  without  straw,  but  over 
the  long  haul  I  think  a  fair  evaluation  of 
our  efforts  will  show  that  we  have  done 
a  truly  amazing  job. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  field  of  public  education.  From  the 
most  meager  beginnings  great  strides 
were  made  between  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Civil  War,  but  the  Civil  War 
had  a  tremendous  and  far-reaching  ef- 
fect on  our  efforts  in  North  Carolina  to 
achieve  an  effective  system  of  education. 

One  of  our  finest  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  Wake  Forest  College,  closed  in 
1862.  and  from  the  middle  of  1864  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  main  college  build- 
ing was  used  by  the  Confederate  Army 
as  a  hospital.  Trinity,  which  later  be- 
came Duke  University,  managed  to  re- 
main open  until  1865,  but  in  that  year 
it  also  closed.  In  the  same  year  David- 
son College  was  forced  to  close.  There 
were  many  other  schools  and  academies 
operating  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
but  they  were  forced  to  close  because  of 
a  shortage  of  teachers  and  students. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  man- 
aged to  remain  open  during  the  war,  but 
it  was  not  much  more  than  just  open. 

Of  course,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  suffered  greatly,  and  in  looking 
back  over  our  history,  I  think  most  peo- 
ple will  agree  that  all  of  our  educational 
institutions  in  North  Carolina  suffered 
more  during  the  Reconstruction  period 
than  they  did  during  the  Civil  War  itself. 

Again,  I  want  to  quote  from  the  book. 
"North  Carolina,"  by  Professors  Lefler 
and  Newsome. 

Of  this  period,  they  say  in  part: 

Collapse  of  the  State  system  of  common 
schools:  The  utter  collapse  of  the  State  sys- 
tem of  conunon  schools  early  in  Reconstruc- 
tion resulted  from  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  times  and  the  loss  of  most  of 
the  literary  fund,  the  main  support  of  the 
system.  The  loss  of  this  fund  resulted  from 
the  sale  of  its  railroad  and  bank  stock  at 
depreciated  prices  and  from  the  defeat  of 
the  Confederacy  and  the  repudiation  of  the 
State  war  debt,  which  rendered  worthless 
Its  North  Carolina  and  Confederate  secxwl- 
tles.  Diu-ing  their  brief  tenure  of  p<Jwer 
from  1865  to  1868,  the  Conservatives  abol- 
ished the  office  of  State  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  refused  to  make  State  ap- 
propriations for  schools,  and  threw  the  re- 
sponsibility for  public  education  upon  lo- 
calities. Towns  and  counties  were  empow- 
ered to  levy  taxes  for  schools,  but  this  failed 
to  solve  the  problem,  since  few  of  the  local 
governments  took  favorable  action.  The  lack 
of  State  aid  and  the  prevalence  of  poverty, 
educational  apathy,  and  Indifference,  and 
popular  aversion  to  taxation  forestalled  any 
appreciable  achievement  In  public  education. 

The  Republican  Party  and  public  educa- 
tion: The  State  government  under  radical 
Republican  control  from  1868  to  1870  man- 
ifested a  striking  Interest  in  public  educa- 
tion. Devoting  an  entire  article  to  educa- 
tion, the  constitution  of  1868  provided  for 
an  elective  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  required  the  general  assembly  at  its 
first  session  to  provide,  by  taxation  and  oth- 
erwise, a  general  and  uniform  system  of  free 
public  schools  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21.  County  commissioners 
were  to  be  subject  to  indictment  if  they 
failed  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools  In 
each  district  at  least  4  months  each  year. 
The  powers  of  making  rules  for  the  school 
system   and   of   managing   the   educational 


fund  were  vested  in  the  board  of  education. 
The  corxstltutlon  further  provided  that  the 
remains  of  the  literary  fund,  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  and  estrays 
and  from  fines  and  penalties,  appropriations 
which  the  general  assembly  might  make,  and 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  proceeds  of 
State  and  county  poll  taxes  should  be  used 
for  public  schools. 

The  pxiblic  school  law  of  1869 :  In  response 
to  Governor  Holden's  recommendation,  the 
leglslatvire  passed  the  school  law  of  1869  pro- 
viding for  separate  schools  for  whites  and 
Negroes,  a  system  of  administration  similar 
to  that  of  the  ante  bellum  period,  a  4  months' 
term  for  all  children,  and  the  levy  by  the 
county  commissioners  of  a  sufficient  township 
tax  to  provide  the  4  months'  school  If  the 
township  failed  to  make  provision  therefor. 
The  general  assembly  also  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  public  schools.  This  school 
law,  a  very  intelligent  and  liberal  one  for  Its 
day.  might  have  established  an  excellent 
school  system  had  the  act  been  rigidly  en- 
forced and  the  revenues  been  ample.  But 
the  effective  school  system  envisioned  by  the 
authors  of  the  1869  school  law  was  in  the 
hands  of  sujjerlntendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, the  Reverend  8.  8.  Ashley,  a  carpet- 
bagger from  Massachusetts,  and  an  advocate 
of  mixed  schools,  and  his  assistant,  J.  W. 
Hood,  a  Negro  carpetbagger,  created  sxisplclon 
and  lack  of  public  confidence;  the  State's  re- 
sources were  limited;  schoolhouses  were  few, 
and  in  bad  repair;  none  of  the  State's  appro- 
priation for  schools  waa  Immediately  avail- 
able; and  In  1870  the  radicals  gave  the  schools 
only  $38,000  of  the  $136,000  collected  for  that 
purpose;  the  collection  of  poll  taxes  was  in- 
complete; and  many  townships  failed  to  pro- 
vide schools  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Meager  records  indicate  that  in  1870  there 
were  1,398  schools  operating  In  74  coimties, 
at  a  cost  of  $43,000.  and  with  an  enrollment 
of  49.999,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  Negroes, 
though  in  separate  schoola  from  the  whites. 
The  total  enrollment  was  only  one-fifth  to 
one-seventh  of  the  children  of  school  age. 
The  progress  of  education  in  North  Carolina 
was  slow  dtu-lng  Reconstruction — and  it  re- 
mained slow  In  the  generation  of  Democratic 
political  supremacy  after  Reconstruction. 

Higher  education  and  its  problems:  The 
reopened  university,  struggling  with  poverty, 
small  enrollment,  and  educational  lethargy, 
began  to  receive  small  regular  State  appropri- 
ations for  maintenance  with  a  $10,000  grant 
in  1881;  but  its  State  support  and  its  very 
existence  as  a  university  were  threatened  by 
the  rivalry  and  opposition  of  some  religious 
denominations,  particularly  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  The  university  fximbled  its  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  growing  need  for  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  education  as  it  had 
earlier  failed  to  meet  the  demand  for  teacher 
training. 

As  early  as  1866,  Daniel  Harvey  Hill  made 
an  appeal  for  technical  education,  declar- 
ing: "The  old  plan  of  education  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  South  gave  us  orators  and  states- 
men, but  did  nothing  to  enrich  us,  nothing 
to  promote  material  greatness.  The  South 
must  abandon  the  esthetic  and  ornamental 
for  the  practical  and  useful.  Is  not  a  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  ax,  the  plane,  the 
saw,  the  anvil,  the  loom,  the  plow  and  the 
mattock,  vastly  more  useful  to  an  impover- 
ished people  than  familiarity  with  the  laws 
of  nations  and  the  science  of  government? 
The  everlasting  twaddle  about  politics  is  giv- 
ing place  to  Important  facts  in  history,  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  morals,  in  philosophy, 
etc." 

The  movement  for  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts:  Soon  after  the  readmis- 
sion of  North  Carolina  to  the  Union  in  1868, 
North  Carolina  availed  itself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Federal  Morrill  Act,  better  known 
as  the  Land  Grant  College  Act;  and  the  land 
script  for  270,000  acres  of  public  land,  which 
sold    for    $125,000    was    transferred    to    the 
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University  ol  North  Carolina.  Although  no 
separate  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege WEB  established,  the  university  received 
annually  for  many  years  $7,500  (the  Interest 
on  the  original  $125,000)  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  agrlcmtural  and  mechanical  educa- 
tion The  university  offered  courses  In  this 
type  of  education,  but  few  or  no  students 
enrolled  In  them.  In  the  early  eighties  many 
complaints  were  made  about  this  situation 
and  there  were  increasing  demands  for  a 
separate  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege—though in  many  States  the  land-grant 
college  was  attached  to  the  State  university. 
The  demands  for  trained  men  In  industry, 
voiced  by  Walter  Hlnes  Page  and  the  Watauga 
Club  of  Raleigh,  and  the  crusade  for  agri- 
cultural education  carried  on  by  Col.  L.  L. 
Polk,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Parmer,  finally 
led  to  the  chartering  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  in  1887.  It 
opened  2  years  later. 

The  State  establishes  other  coUeges:  To 
satisfy  the  broadening  needs  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  State  legislature  chartered  and  es- 
tablished four  other  new  colleges  at  this 
period:  the  PayettevUle  Colored  Normal  In 
1877  the  first  Negro  teacher-training  school 
In  the  South;  the  State  Normal  &  Indus- 
trial School  for  white  girls  at  Greensboro  In 
1891,  sponsored  chiefly  by  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  the  Farmers' 
Alliance;  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
&  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race 
at  Greensboro  In  1891:  and  the  Elizabeth  City 
Colored  Normal  In  the  same  year.  The  main 
impetus  for  these  significant  achievements  In 
higher  education  came  from  outside  the 
ranks  of  political  leaders. 

Trinity  College  moved  to  D^^rham:  The 
most  significant  fact  in  the  realm  of  the 
small,  struggling,  denominational  coUeges 
was  the  removal  of  Trinity  College  from  Ran- 
dolph County  to  Durham  in  1892,  after  Jul- 
ian S.  Carr  donated  the  site  and  Washington 
Duke  donated  $85,000. 

The  plight  of  the  public  schools :  The  chief 
dependence  for  secondary  education  prior 
to  1900  was  upon  the  academies  which  slowly 
revived  and  grew,  though  they  were  fewer  in 
number  than  in  the  ante  bell\am  period.  The 
establishment  of  a  few  city  graded  public 

schools with     Greensboro     and     Charlotte 

taking  the  lead  about  1870— was  a  significant 
beginning  which  would  have  far-reaching  re- 
Bxilts.  But  the  progress  of  the  public  schools 
was  particularly  disappointing  under  the 
conservative  leadership  which  controlled  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  State  government 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  1870.  The 
plain  mandatory  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  general  assembly  and  the 
coimty  commissioners  provide  public  schools 
for  4  months  each  year  for  all  children  were 
violated. 

The  first  Democratic  legislature  of  the 
period  (1871)  drastically  cut  the  salary  of 
the  State  superintendent  and  deprived  him 
of  all  clerical  service  and  travel  funds.  This 
led  to  Ashley's  resignation  and  his  replace- 
ment by  Alexander  Mclver.  A  so-called  State 
tax  of  6%  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  of 
property  and  20  cents  on  each  poll  was 
levied  for  the  public  schools;  but  the  pro- 
ceeds in  each  covmty  were  to  be  used  by 
that  county.  If  revenue  was  insufllcient  to 
maintain  the  constitutional  4  months'  term, 
the  county  commissioners  were  prohibited 
from  levying  a  special  tax  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. In  1873  the  tax  rate  was  Increased; 
but,  if  it  was  insufficient  to  provide  the  4 
months'  term  in  any  coxmty,  the  coiinty  com- 
missioners were  not  empowered  to  levy  a 
special  Ux  until  after  a  favorable  popular 
referendum.  In  1875  the  constitution  was 
amended  to  provide  definitely  for  separate 
schools  for  whites  and  Negroes. 

The  beginning  of  a  teacher -training  pro- 
gram; Under  Governor  Vance's  leadership, 
the  legislature  of  1877  authorized  a  normal 
school  for  each  race.    Accordingly,  aa  already 
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mentioned,  the  Fayetteville  Colored  Normal 
Sdhool   was   established,   and,   to   carry   out 
this  mandate   for   white   teachers,    the   first 
sutnmer  school  In  the  United  States  under 
thte  auspices  of  a  college  or  university  was 
ot»ened  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
id  the  summer  of  1877.    The  general  assem- 
bly of  1877  also  authorized  towns  of  a  cer- 
tain   population    to    vote    taxes    for    public 
giiaded  schools.     In  response  to  the  urging 
olj  Governor  Jarvls,  the  legislatvire  raised  the 
property  and  poll  tax  rates  for  schools  to  12  Va 
cdnts  and  37 '/a   cents,  respectively,  provided 
fdr  the  holding  of  four  normal  schools  for 
esTch    race,    and    significantly    ordered    the 
cdunty  commissioners  to  levy  special  school 
t4xes  to  supply  any  deficiency  for  the  maln- 
tiinance  of  4  month's  schools.     In  1889  the 
normal  schools  were  replaced  by  teachers'  in- 
stitutes which  were  held  each  year  in  each 
ciunty  by  Charles  D.  Mclver  and  Edwin  A. 
Aiderman;    and    in    1891    the    tax    rates   for 
schools  were  raised  to  15  cents  and  45  cents 
f<»r  property  and  polls,  respectively. 

i  School  statistics:  In  actuality,  the  public 
school  system  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
legislation   because   the   State  tax   was   en- 
tirely   inadequate   to   provide    a   4   months' 
tfcrm  and  the  supreme  court  and  popular  in- 
c^erence  nullified  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion In  respect  to  the  levy  of  supplementary 
lt>cal  taxes.    In  1872  the  public  schools  cost 
$155,000  and  enrolled  about  one-fifth  of  the 
qhlldren  for  a  few  weeks.     In  1880  the  ex- 
jiendltiu-es   were   $353,000   for   5,312   schools 
vrith  3,266  schoolhouses  worth  $95  each,  rxin- 
4ing  for  9  weeks  with  an  average  attendance 
6t  about  one-third  of  the  chUdren  and  an 
average  teacher  salary  of  $22  per  month.    In 
1890  the  cost  was  $718,000  and  the  average 
tjerm  60  days.    In  1900  the  expenditures  were 
$950,000  for  a  school  term  of  70  days,  a  58- 
percent    enroUment.    a    37-percent    average 
Attendance,  and  a  teacher  salary  average  of 
i25  a  month.     Illiteracy   actually   Increased 
In  the  1870's.    In  1880,  in  a  total  population 
tt  1,399,750.  there  were  463,975  persons  over 
lO   years   of   age,   more    than   two-fifths   of 
Vhom  were  whites,  who  could  not  write.    In 
the  1880's  there  was  some  reduction  of  Illit- 
eracy, chlefiy  among  the  Negroes.     Prior  to 
1900  the  State  failed  dismally  to  live  up  to 
the  educational  provisions  of  the  constltu- 
)tlon  and  the  law.     In  that  year  Its  public 
^hool    system    was    actually    and   relatively 
worse  than  it  had  been  in  1860.    It  was  per- 
haps the  poorest  in  the  United  States.     Yet 
only    19.5   percent   of   the   whites    and   47.6 
percent    of    the    Negroes    were    illiterate— a 
marked  decrease  since  1880. 

Public  education  In  North  Carolina  waa 
severely  handicapped  by  relative  poverty  due 
to  war  and  low  income,  scattered  population, 
bad  roads,  a  large  school  population  In  com- 
parison with  the  ntimber  of  taxpayers,  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  dual  system 
of  schools.  The  standard  explanations  for 
educational  backwardness  were  two:  the 
Negro  with  the  danger  of  mixed  schools,  and 
poverty  resulting  from  the  war.  In  reality 
there  was  no  danger  of  mixed  schools  either 
from  local  demand  or  outside  compulsion. 
Poverty  was  a  valid  explanation  for  only  a 
portion  of  the  backwardness  and  relative 
decline.  Economic  recovery  from  the  war 
was  achieved  long  before  1900;  the  State  re- 
pudiated most  of  its  debt;  the  valuations  of 
taxable  property  were  increasing;  and  the  tax 
rate  was  decreasing.  The  per  capita  school 
tax  In  North  Carolina  In  1890  was  44  cents 
a  year  in  comjjarlson  with  the  national  aver- 
age of  $3.11. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  the  sec- 
tion in  the  Lefler  and  Newsome  book  on 
education  in  the  Reconstruction  period. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  in  North 
Carolina  entered  a  new  era  in  public 
education. 

Historians  in  North  Carolina  are  unan- 
imous  in   their   evaluation   of   Charles 


Brantley  Aycock  as  the  man  who  has 
probably  done  the  most  for  public  edu- 
cation in  our  State. 

Charles  Brantley  Aycock  was  bom  In 
Wayne  County  in  1859;  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1880;  and  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Goldsboro  in  1881.  In  1900  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  as 
its  candidate  for  Governor,  and  he  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  over 
60,000  votes. 

Governor  Aycock's  campaign  was 
based  on  the  need  for  a  system  of  uni- 
versal education  for  the  State.  He  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  out  his  campaign 
pledge,  and  as  soon  as  he  took  office  he 
began  an  effective  crusade  for  public 
education  for  both  sexes  and  all  races. 
Even  after  his  term  as  Governor  expired 
he  did  not  drop  his  interest  in  education. 
Governor  Aycock  was  fatally  stricken 
in  1912  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  while  ad- 
dressing the  Alabama  Educational  As- 
sociation on  the  subject  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life — universal  education. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  a  short  ex- 
cerpt from  Governor  Aycock's  inaugural 
address  delivered  on  January  5.  1901. 
This  excerpt  is  taken  from  the  book, 
"North  Carolina  History  Told  by  Con- 
temporaries," edited  by  Dr.  Hugh  T. 
Lefler.  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina : 

On  a  hvmdred  platforms,  to  half  the  voters 
of  the  State,  in  the  late  campaign.  I  pledged 
the  State,  its  strength,  its  heart.  Its  wealth, 
to  universal  education.     Men  of  wealth,  rep- 
resentatives of  great  corporations,  applauded 
eagerly  my  declaration.     I  then  realized  that 
the  strong  desire  which  dominated  me  for  the 
uplifting   of   the   whole    people   moved   not 
only  my  heart,   but  was  likewise  the  hope 
and  aspiration  of  those  upon  whom  fortune 
has  smiled.     Then  I  knew  that  the  task  be- 
fore us  was  not  an  Impossible  one.     We  are 
prospering  as  never  before — our  wealth  in- 
creases,  our   Indvistrles  multiply,  our  com- 
merce extends,  and  among  the  owners  of  this 
wealth,  this  multiplying  Industry,  this  ex- 
tending conunerce,  I  have  found  no  man  who 
is  unwUllng  to  make  the  State  stronger  and 
better  by  liberal  aid  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion     Gentlemen  of  the  legislature,  you  will 
not    have    aught   to   fear    when    you   make 
ample   provision   for   the   education  of   the 
whole  people.     For  my  part  I  declare  to  you 
that  It  shall  be  my  constant  aim  and  effort 
during  the  4  years  that  I  shall  endeavor  to 
serve  the  people  of  this  SUte  to  redeem  this 
most  solemn  of  all  our  pledges. 
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I  think  the  record  will  show,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  kept  the  faith  in  providing  the  very 
best  education  possible  for  all  of  those 
who  would  attend  school. 

We  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina.  We  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  all  races  and 
creeds  and  colors,  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  progress  we  have  made. 

We  have  gone  down  the  road  together, 
because  we  feel  that  what  is  good  for  any 
part  of  North  Carolina  Is  good  for  all 
of  North  Carolina. 

For  many  years,  the  State  has  main- 
tained a  college  for  Negroes  in  Durham, 
the  North  Carolina  College.  This  col- 
lege was  started  in  1910  as  a  training 
school  for  Negroes  through  the  efforts 


the  late  Dr.  James  E.  Shepherd,  who  was 
one  of  our  State's  most  outstanding  Ne- 
gro leaders  and  outstanding  citizens. 

Ownership  of  the  college  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  in  1923. 

For  many  years,  Dr.  Shepherd  served 
as  president  of  North  Carolina  College, 
and  I  think  he  was  speaking  for  the  en- 
tire Negro  population  of  our  State  in  a 
speech  he  made  on  November  24.  1941. 
Dr.  Shepherd,  an  able  college  executive 
who  commanded  respect  of  both  races, 
made  one  of  his  finest  statements  in  this 
speech,  which  was  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Negro  Lodge  of  Masons 
and  was  broadcast  over  a  number  of  large 
broadcasting  stations  in  the  State. 

I  would  like  to  read  excerpts  from 
the  speech  as  they  appear  in  Dr.  Lefler's 
book.  "North  Carolina  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries . ' ' 

The  excerpts  read  as  follows: 

North  Carolina  has  always  taken  the  lead 
in  providing  educational  facilities  for  the 
Negroes  of  the  State.  There  are  five  State- 
supported  colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
Negro.  Each  one  of  these  institutions  is  ac- 
complishing wonderful  work.  Each  one  Is 
necessary,  and  each  one  is  doing  work  which 
is  reducing  crime,  promoting  efficiency, 
teaching  lessons  of  health  and  thrift,  and 
thus  reducing  the  load  of  the  taxpayers,  and 
at  the  same  time  promoting  good  will  be- 
tween the  races.  She  has  realized  that  it 
is  far  better  to  tax  for  the  advancement  of 
our  educational  institutions  for  both  the 
white  and  colored  race  than  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  penal 
institutions.  It  is  far  better  to  prevent  the 
large  waste  of  human  material  before  it  has 
drifted  than  to  attempt  to  save  it  after  it  has 
drifted. 

This  is  no  time  at  present  to  speak  about 
economy  when  it  comes  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  educational  institutions,  and  the  sal- 
aries of  our  public  school  teachers.  These 
are  the  first  line  of  defense. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  North  Caro- 
lina was  the  first  State  to  provide  an  Insane 
asylima  for  the  Negro  race,  the  first  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  institution,  the  first  de- 
partment of  public  welfare,  the  first  to  start 
a  public  health  program.  This  program  has 
grown  to  such  proficiency  that  it  has  been 
used  as  an  example  as  to  what  a  State  can 
do  along  the  line  of  public  health  for  a  mi- 
nority group.  North  Carolina  was  the  sec- 
ond State  to  establish  a  far-reaching  setup  of 
the  NY  A  for  our  group. 

I  believe  that  there  is  more  good  will  be- 
tween the  races  of  North  Carolina  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  else.  Therefore,  I  Join 
in  saying:  "God  bless  North  Carolina."  Her 
sons,  both  white  and  black,  are  proud  of  her. 
While  we  live  our  best  can  be  given  to  her. 
Our  utmost  strength  shall  be  given  to  the 
development  of  her  resources,  and  the  spread 
of  good  will  so  that  In  the  galaxy  of  States 
no  State  shall  be  more  justly  proiid  than  our 
own  glorious  State. 

We  in  North  Carolina  have  been  very 
f  ortimate  to  have  leadership  through  the 
years  which  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  education  and  has  worked  to  im- 
prove it.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  Job 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  job 
today — but  we  are  working,  and  we  are 
working  hard. 

All  of  us  must  remember  that  we  have 
been  through  some  very  trying  periods 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  South.  We 
have  lived  through  events  which  have 
tested  our  dedication  to  educatimi  and 
the  enlightenment  of  our  citizens. 


It  has  been  almost  exactly  10  years 
since  the  Supreme  Court  made  its  famous 
decision  wliich  nullified  the  doctrine  of 
separate  but  equal  school  facilities. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  deep  shock 
our  people  felt  as  a  result  of  this  decision. 
Those  were  very  trying  days  in  our 
State,  but  we  were  fortunate  that  we 
had  the  leadership  we  did  have  at  such 
a  time. 

When  this  decision  was  handed  down, 
the  Honorable  William  B.  Umstead  was 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  Prior 
to  becoming  Governor,  he  had  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  No  man  has  ever  taken 
more  interest  in  his  State  and  in  the 
education  of  its  people  than  Bill  Um- 
stead. When  the  decision  came,  Gov- 
ernor Umstead  took  a  very  firm  position. 
It  was  a  very  simple  position. 

He  said  that  the  policy  of  North  Caro- 
lina would  be  a  policy  which  would  pre- 
serve the  public  support  of  our  schools. 
By  this.  Governor  Umstead  meant  that 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  would  obey 
the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  would  find  a  way  to 
preserve  the  public  support  of  our 
schools. 

These  two  things  had  to  go  together, 
because  without  the  public  support  of  our 
schools,  it  did  not  make  much  difference 
whether  or  not  the  order  of  the  Court 
was  followed. 

After  all,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  people  are  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  if  this  support  is  withdrawn  or  with- 
held then  we  no  longer  have  any  schools. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  was  handed 
down,  Governor  Umstead  requested  the 
Institute  of  Government  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  to  prepare  a  study 
of  the  situation.  In  his  report.  Dr.  Albert 
Coates,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment, made  this  observation: 

It  appears  that  at  least  three  courses  of 
action  are  open  to  North  Carolina: 

It  can  take  the  course  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  its  decision — let  It  enforce 
it;  and  meet  the  Ooxirt's  efforts  to  enforce 
it  with  attitudes  ranging  from  passive  resist- 
ance to  open  defiance. 

It  can  take  the  course  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  laid  down  the  law,  swallow  it 
without  question,  and  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mixed  schools  without  delay  and  in 
unthinking  acquiescence. 

It  can  take  the  course  of  playing  for  time 
in  which  to  study  plans  of  action  making 
haste  slowly  enough  to  avoid  the  provocative 
litigation  and  strife  which  might  be  a  con- 
sequence of  defying  the  decision,  avoid  the 
possibility  of  friction  and  strife  which  might 
be  a  consequence  of  precipitate  and  im- 
thlnking  acquiescence,  and  yet  make  haste 
fast  enough  to  come  within  the  law  and  keep 
the  schools  and  keep  the  peace. 

What  has  taken  place  in  the  past  10 
years  shows  very  clearly  that  we  have 
moved  along  with  the  Court  decision, 
perhaps  sometimes  slowly,  perhaps  some- 
times reluctantly,  but  always  with  care 
and  prudence  and  always  with  the  deter- 
mination that  we  would  not  close  the 
schoolhouse  door  to  any  child. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  problems  in 
preserving  our  school  system  in  the  past 
10  years,  but  we  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  to  close  one  single 


school  for  one  single  day  as  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  This  in 
and  of  itself  has  been  a  tremendous 
accompli&iiment. 

In  fact,  a  great  many  of  our  schools 
are  today  open  to  any  child,  regardless  of 
his  race,  creed,  or  color. 

It  is  probably  true  that  we  have  not 
moved  as  rapidly  as  some  people  would 
like  U8  to  move.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  we  are  moving,  and  we  are  moving 
in  such  a  way  that  we  are  still  providing 
educational  opportimltles  for  all  child- 
dren.  If  anything,  we  have  enjoyed  a 
period  of  development  in  our  public 
schools  and  in  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  past  10  years  unmatched 
by  any  previous  period  in  our  history. 
We  have  built  hundreds  of  miUiona  of 
dollars  worth  of  new  classrooms  and  col- 
lege dormitories  and  academic  facilitiea. 

Under  the  leadership  of  both  former 
Gov.  Luther  Hodges  and  Gov.  Terry  San- 
ford  we  have,  in  this  period,  concen- 
trated on  education  as  we  have  never 
done  before. 

The  leadership  that  Governor  Sanford 
has  offered  in  his  quality  education  pro- 
gram has  received  nationwide  acclaim, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing undreamed  of  progress  In  education 
under  his  able  leadership. 

I  say.  in  all  sincerity,  that  if  we  had 
been  sitting  on  our  hands,  so  to  speak, 
there  might  be  some  justification  for 
Federal  laws  to  jack  us  up  and  make  us 
move.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case 
and  It  is  not  the  case  today,  and  I.  there- 
fore, sincerely  feel  that  if  Congress  enacts 
the  bill  which  is  now  pending  we  will  run 
the  risk  of  seeing  a  period  of  retreat  and 
defeat  rather  than  a  period  of  progress 
and  development. 

I  say  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  Into  an 
area  with  arbitrary  and  drastic  action 
when  we,  through  our  State  and  local 
governmental  units,  are  working  as  hard 
as  humanly  possible  night  and  day — ^to 
solve  the  problems  we  know  exist. 

We  in  North  Carolina  have  been  able 
to  persuade  our  people  to  work  together 
on  a  neighbor-to-neighbor  basis  in  a 
manner  unheard  of  in  our  past. 

I  believe  we  are  making  amarlng  prog- 
ress. 

I  also  believe  that  to  move  in  at  this 
stage  with  harsh  Federal  action  will 
mean  a  stopping  of  this  progress  and  a 
destruction  of  the  will  of  people  to  woiic 
together  voluntarily. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  made  an  excellent 
point.  I  rejoice  to  hear  tiim  make  it. 
based  upon  the  background  of  steady 
but  slow  progress  In  past  years,  the  slow 
part  being  due  to  a  number  of  factors, 
some  of  which  the  Senator  related.  The 
Senator  has  an  enlightened  view. 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  the  last 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  progress  of 
education  in  North  Carolina.  For  many 
years  North  Carolina  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  many  fields.  Now.  as  I  under- 
stand, the  State  is  engaging  in  a  special 
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statewide  program  in  cofection^ 
other  universities  including  Duke.  waKe 

''^Mf  •jO^^'^orNorth  Carolina.    In 
ad^ion^'S^tfe  establishing^omjj^^y 
coUeges.     There  xs  one  ^.  Wilmmgton 
one  in  Charlotte,  one  ^^  Asheville   ajid 
one  in  Hickory.     Some  of  the  colleges 
ctart.Pd  as  2-year  institutions;  and  now 
som^of  them   are  4-year  institutio^^ 
^y  will  become,  of  course,  branches 
i?Se  universities;  but  this  was  done  to 
nroVide  education  to  many  boys  and  girls 
who  othSwise  might  not  be  able  to  go  to 
coUege     in  this  way.  they  can  live  at 
home     The  colleges  have  no  dormito- 
rS?  They  have  only  teaching  unit^^and 
the  students  can  live  at  ^^'^^.J'^^^. 
tration  and  tuition  fees  are  low.     We 
have    o^   of    the    finest    educational 
svstems  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr  STENT«S.  I  heartily  agree.  I  be- 
Ue^e  thTsVate  of  North  Carolina  is 
enSring  upon  a  new  era,  on  top  of  what 
it  has  already  accomplished 

Is  it  not  the  Senators  Judgment,  based^ 
upon  his  experience-and  he  has  been  a 
nart  of  the  progress  of  North  Carolina 
fo^many  year^that  those  fine  relations 
sSc^aS  tiie  neighbor-to-neighbor  poli- 
cies which  the  senator  mentioned,  cou  c 
be  destroyed,  which,  in  a  measure^woul 
disrupt  and  nullify  some  of  the  progres., 
wS  has  been  made  ^  North  Caroling 
since  the  Brown  decision  of  10  years  ago  f 
?s  not  the  senator  firmly  convinced  thai 
that  would  be  a  wrong  approach;  andl 
Sft  Twould  be  better  to  keep  the  em 
phalis  where  it  has  been,  based  upon  co 
Operation    and    better    understending 
Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  h 
gui  will  go  farther  and  faster  with  H 

own  method?  ,.         t  ^1. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.   I  aji 
corniced  of  that.    North  Carolma  h^ 
more  Negro  colleges  than  any  o^f  f^^  ^tatte 
in  the  union.    For  many  y^arsit  has  ^a^ 
many  more  Negro  colleges.    The  college 
rSrefnsboro  has  a  registration  today  0f 
several  thousand  Negroes.    It  is  a  tech- 
nical school,  which  graduates  many  flje 
students.    They  are  finding  positions  ^11 
over  the  country  in  indu^^^es  requ  ring 
well-trained  workers.    The  teachers  ccj- 
5^ges    are    furnishing    many    teachets. 
Many  of  the  colored  teachers  workmg  In 
Wa^hiSton.  D.C..  came  from  teaching 
institutions  in  North  Carolina.     There 
are    many    colored    schoolteachers    in 
North  CaroUna.    The  schools  are  staffed 
by  competent  colored  teachers,  many  of 
whom  have  masters'  degrees.    They  ^- 
main  in  the  teaching  field  and  becojie 
better    educated     by     taking     summer 
courses,  further  developmg  their  ba^ic 
teaching  foundation.  , 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  He  has  m^de 
one  of  the  best  and  most  impresjve 
speeches  that  has  been  made  on  tftiis 
subject.  His  presentation  is  down|  to 
earth  and  based  on  commonsense.  ,  it 
deals  with  the  realities  of  life.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  personal  understanding  of  Jtne 
problem,  and  also  of  the  attribute^  of 
human  nature  with  which  educatioh  is 
so  much  concerned. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna|  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  kind  remarks.     The  Universit^j  of 


North  Carolina  has  been  integrated  for 
at  least  10  years.  It  started  as  a  gradu- 
ate school,  having  been  an  undergradu- 
ate school.  Duke  university  is  inte- 
erated  and  so  are  Davidson  and  Wake 
Forest."  We  have  had  no  problems.  We 
have  been  quietly  moving  ahead.  We 
believe  that  is  the  orderly  PJo<^^^:^^th- 
out  enforced  movement  of  masses  oi 
Site  or  colored  students,  because  th^ 
only  disrupts  commumties.  The  program 
?s  working  all  right,  without  any  prob- 

^  M^r   STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  fine  pres- 

^^Mr^°JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


U  S    NEWS    &  WORLD  REPORT 
ANSWERED 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President  U.S. 
News'  &  World  Report  does  not  publish 
letters  to  the  editors.  Thus  the  maga- 
zine s  readers  are  denied  correction  of 
inaccurate   reportmg. 

The  March  16.  1964.  issue  of  U.S  News 
&  World  Report  carried  an  article  en- 
titl^  "WherVMoney  From  Washington 
i  ieing  Turned  Down."  I  "J^e^^^."^ 
article  in  the  Record  on  March  14— 
pages  5261-5263-along  with  my  com- 
ments on  the  role  of  electric  power  com- 
panies in  the  manufacture  of  what  sorne 
editors  erroneously   conclude  is  pubUc 

°^A  ^nmnber  of  persons  who  read  the 
US.  News  &  World  Report  article  sent 
me  copies  of  their  letters  to  its  editor 
B^aui  the  magazine  does  not  pub  ish 
letters,  and  in  an  attempt  to  correct 
the  inaccuracies  disseminated  by  the 
magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
the  letters  which  I  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

SEDONA,  ARE..  March  21, 1964. 

Mr    David  Lawbknck, 

Editor,  U.S.  News  &   World  Report. 

Washington,  B.C. 

DEAR  MR.  Lawrence:  For  the  first  time  to 
a  ni^ber  of  years  of  pleasant  reading  of  ap- 
par^t^  Impartial  and  instructive  news  cov- 
^^^ri  now  experience  earnest  apprehension 
:rfhe  S-truths  and  outright  falaeho^ 
cont^toed  in  your  article  "Where  Money  From 

^U    to   iSny   better   Informed   Americans 
Si'  the  long'parade  as  another  exa^peo 

bifrfsi^n-rhrz-..^^^^^^^^^ 

losophles     regarding     <i«^«i°P^^?^T!es^rn 
nondevelopment^-of    our    valuable    western 

natural  resources.  . 

To  begin  with,  the  first  Paragraph  of  the 
ar5?le  if  dead  wrong.  Nothing  has  changed 
with  respect  to  attitude  toward  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  by  the  people  of  Mon- 
Sna  For  many  years  a  powerful  moneyed 
Minority  in  Mont/na  (yes  they  own  or  con- 
trol the  press  here,  too)  have  carried  on  the 
distinguishing  "hate-the-Government    cam- 

^*i?^sDlte  of  this  opposition,  however.  Hun- 
gry Ho^  Dam  was  built  on  the  Flathead 
BlveMn  western  Montana.  This  was  accom- 
plSd!  perhaps  as  may  be  expected,  during 


a  Democratic  administration  in  Washington 
a  jjemocrttv  ^   concurrence   of  a 

r,,,tK"   to  vou   eastern  people,  but  to  mou 
thc^e  who  live  within  the  area  Involved  that 

E-Ki^h^  %r  fi^rro^e'^  ^do^; 

"gmng  up  •  and  seUing  out  to  larger  land- 

°TnTtlmber-    As  a   former  Forest   Service 
em^piSye^^r-sternMo^^^^^^^^^ 

S^St'rislfaled'becausro'f  l"nd  flooding^ 
?n    act  more  remote  timber  stands  may  be 

-i:ardio"s?i;.mrs.is  wouS  e^urre 

?he  aft^rnSlveThaullng  logs  long  distances 
over  cost'ly  constructed  logging  truck  roads 
across  rough  mountainous  terrain 

AS  a  former  county  commissioner  of  a 
coJnty  adjacent  to  Lake  County  the  site  of 
?he  proposed  Knowles  project,  I  have  had 
amp£  o^pportunlty  to  become  qu^tewen  ac- 
quainted with  members  o'  t^«^^^jf ^^.J^g 

reyeLr?ws  toTea'rn  that  a  majority  of  the 
economlcrny  poor  Flathead  Indians  are  In 
favor  of  selling  a  portion  of  their  reservation 
ands  They  sfand  to  be  very  adequately  paid 
or  any  land  contribution  ^^^7,  ^^J^^"^^ 
Oh.  yes.  one  or  two  "spokesmen"  for  the  trl^ 
Tay  the  Flatheads  are  against  Knowles^  TMs^ 
in  turn,  has  been  prompted  by  coercion 
from  one  of  Montana's  leading  private  mo- 

""Vil  brlSris^Sown  to  the  real  opposition 

SoHv^l^5?onSnrhr.uirdu^^^ 

o?MoStana  resources,  to  form  ths  spearhead 
oi  opposition.  They  oppose  anything  which 
may  pose  a  threat  to  their  "having  the^  cake 
«nrt  eating  it  too."  The  power  company 
would  deSfand  the  right  to  sit  straddle  Mon- 
Tana's  rivers  for  the  next  40  or  50  years  and 
eventullly.  piecemeal.  Install  a  few  "run  of 
tie  river"  generating  dams,  with  no  thought 
or  plan  for  water  conservation,  flood  control, 
recreation.  Irrigation  and  navigation. 

I   mention   out-of-State    exploitation   be- 
cause reportedly,  from  the  PO^"  ^^P^^^^ 
records,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  stock 
represented  in  this    company   Is   owned   by 
stockholders    living    outside    Montana     Be- 
cause of  this  monopoly.  Montanans  pay  one 
of  the  very  highest  electric  PO^^rjates  In  the 
Nation;   and  this  In  an  area  y^ere  a  ^eat 
abundance  of  free-falling  water  should  be 
providing    industry    with    attractive    lower 
K.    This,  It  is  believed.  Is  a  prime  re^on 
for  a  depressed  Montana  economy.    Industry 
does  not  like  high  electricity  rates;  Industry 
does  not  feel  secure  In  Investing  In  an  area 
wherein  a  large  segment  of  the  economy  has 
fallen   under   the   "thumb"   of   one   or   two 
arge    Industrial    corporations.      The    power 
company  has.  as  reason  for  existence,  the  ob- 
ligation to  produce  profit  to  stockholdere- 
blK  profit  at  the  expense  of  Montanans.    This 
coriioratlon    Is    actually    exporting    one    of 
Montana's  greatest  resources,  water,  out  oi 
the  State  In  the  form  of  electricity. 


Other  unharnessed  rivers  In  Montana  are 
going  to  waste,  or  being  used  !is  sewer  dumps, 
if  there  Is  a  difference. 

It  Is  my  studied  opinion  that  the  West — 
more  especially  Montana— Is  definitely  taking 
another  look,  as  your  article  suggests.  But. 
again  contrary  to  your  thinking,  this  look 
will  be  followed  with  a  demand  by  the  people 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  rivers 
which  spring  from  the  great  watersheds  of 
Montana.  The  people's  rivers,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
will  be  harnessed  with  full  multipurpose  de- 
velopment where  required,  not  piddling  run 
of  the  river  plants,  built  to  prolong  the  music 
of  Eastern  cash  registers.  I  firmly  believe 
the  few  years  to  come  will  prove  this  view- 
point right. 

Finally,  freedom  of  the  press  Is  a  wonderful 
thing  in  a  free  nation,  but  in  the  case  of 
your  article  the  question  arises:  Freedom 
for  whom?  If  this  hate-the-Government 
effort  should  succeed  nationwide,  what 
would  be  left  for  us  for  which  to  be  proud, 
or  on  which  we  could  depend  for  adequate 
representation?  Could  private  monopoly  or 
big  business  possibly  fill  the  bill? 

In  the  name  of  democracy  and  for  the  good 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Americans  over  the 
greatest  period  of  time,  why  can't  your 
magazine  demonstrate  the  wisdom  neces- 
sary to  gather  facts  from  both  sides  of  this 
vital  Issue,  then  have  the  fortitude  to  present 
them  Impartially  and  honestly? 

In  these  days  when  our  Nation  Is  success- 
fully negotiating  one  serious  crisis  after  an- 
other. It  saddens  me  to  read  words  presented 
as  fact  which.  In  my  humble  opinion,  make 
bullyboy  Khrushchev  look  like  George  Wash- 
ington heading  for  the  cherry  tree. 
Sincerely, 

MONDELL  BENNimr. 

Rollins,  Mont.,  March  17, 1964. 
Editor  David  Lawrence, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence:  When  I  read  U.S. 
News,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Life,  our 
area  dallies,  the  Prague  newsletter,  or  any 
other  publication,  I  still  have  the  right  to 
form  my  own  opinion.  Any  publication 
should  be  able  to  give  a  good  reason,  other 
than  money,  for  giving  this  publicity. 

There  have  been  some  gems  In  the  past 
and  always  wUl  be,  but  Just  what  justlfica 
tlon,  other  than  money,  you  may  have  had 
In  "nonfact"  articles  on  the  proposed  Knowles 
Dam  Is  beyond,  far  beyond,  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Pour  years  ago  I  spent  most  of  16  days 
touring  downstream  from  Hungry  Horse  Dam 
at  the  headwaters  to  Bonneville  out  of  Port- 
land. Oreg. 

Knowles  would  provide  storage  for  about 
16  other  plants  now  operating  or  under 
construction.  More  will  be  added.  That  In- 
cludes what  Is  usually  called  private  power. 
Puds,  and  Federal  development. 

I  was  at  the  Knowles  proposed  damslte 
twice  this  summer  and  was  also  at  the  pro- 
posed Llbby  Dam  site  and  reservoir  area 
twice  the  past  summer. 

Almost  all  the  runoff  for  Knowles  Reservoir 
would  be  from  our  own  drainage.  A  little 
comes  out  of  Canada  down  the  North  Fork 
River. 

Practically  all  water  to  be  stored  at  Llbby 
would  be  from  the  Canadian  drainage.  Dam- 
age to  residents  and  the  area  would  be  much 
greater  in  the  Llbby  district  than  the 
Knowles  district. 

This  Is  the  40th  year  that  I  have  operated  a 
grocery  In  Lake  County  and  the  construc- 
tion of  Knowles  Dam  would  be  the  best 
boost,  that  I  know  of.  that  could  happen  to 
Lake  County. 

You  certainly  have  placed  your  free,  and 
untrue,  advertising  for  private  monopoly  far 
higher  than  what  would  be  good  for  north- 


west Montana,  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  the 

United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  R.  Uhde. 


Missoula,  Mont.,  March  20, 1964. 
Mr.  David  Lawrence, 
Editor,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  March  16  report  on 
Knowles  Dam  completely  Ignores  the  funda- 
mental Issue  of  water  conservation. 

Water  Is  essential  to  life.  It  Is  limited  in 
quantity.  The  only  way  of  stretching  our 
available  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  in- 
creasing population  is  by  getting  the  great- 
est possible  tise  out   of  every  gallon. 

That  Is  why  many  of  us  In  western  Mon- 
tana believe  It  Is  vitally  Important  to  have 
a  multipurpose  dam  on  the  Flathead  River 
In  the  Paradise -Knowles  area  rather  than  a 
single-purpose,  private-power  dam  at  Buffalo 

Rapids.  ^,  . 

That  Is  also  why  we  have  repeatedly  sent 
to  Congress  men  who  believed  In  multipur- 
pose use  of  our  Nation's  rivers. 

I  regret  very  much  that  a  magazine  of  na- 
tional circulation  should  have  chosen  to  give 
so  much  aid  to  the  proponents  of  a  short- 
sighted attitude  toward  the  question  of 
conserving  our  Nation's  water  resources. 

Yours  truly, 

Andrew  Browman. 

RoNAN,  Mont.,  March  19,  1964. 
Mr.  David  Lawrence, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  article  on  "Where  Money 
From  Washington  Is  Being  Refused"  Is  very 
much  resented  by  a  great  number  of  people 
who  know  the  facts  of  the  case  firsthand. 

Your  article  repeats  practically  all  of  the 
old  propaganda  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies against  Knowles  Dam. 

One  point  that  I  am  going  to  express  my 
views  on  Is:  the  great  exaggeration  of  the 
fertility  of  this  region.  You  did  not  mention 
the  boulder  strewn  areas,  the  rock-covered 
mountainsides  and  the  gravel  pits.  All  has 
been  listed  as  fertile  soil. 

An  Indian  farmer  with  whom  I  talked  and 
who  was  In  favor  of  the  Knowles  Dam  said, 
"I  wanted  to  raise  some  sugarbeets.  I  went 
to  the  factory  to  see  about  It.  They  told  me 
the  first  thing  that  I  would  need  to  do  would 
be  to  put  on  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 
Then  they  talk  about  the  fertile  land  that 
would  be  covered." 

A  great  many  people  whom  I  know,  that 
live  In  that  area,  are  in  favor  of  the  dam  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  would  have  to 
move.  They  are  In  hope  of  finding  a  better 
place  to  live. 

If  the  amount  of  money  the  Crow  Indians 
got  for  their  land  would  be  any  indication  of 
what  the  Flatheads  might  get.  they  should 
all  be  glad  to  sell  and  buy  better  land  In  the 
nearby  Mission  Valley. 

The  Crows  received  $2,500,000  for  7,000 
acres  or  approximately  $350  per  acre  of 
canyon  walls  and  a  little  grassland  at  the 
top  of  the  reservoir.  If  this  land  of  the 
Crows  had  been  offered  to  me  at  $10  per  acre 
before  the  talk  of  the  dam  I  would  not  have 
taken  It. 

Our  Governor  who  had  termed  Knowles 
Dam  as  pork  barrel  Is  in  favor  of  Llbby  Dam 
and  raised  no  hue  and  cry  about  Yellowtall 
Dam.  He  has  a  contract  to  haul  cement  to 
the  Yellowtall  Dam  with  his  trucking  firm 
in  Billings.  (Of  course  this  Is  not  pork 
barrel.) 

Neither  Yellowtall  nor  Llbby  I>ams  affect 
The  Montana  Power  Co. 

Reason  for  all  of  the  objection  Is:  Montana 
Power  wants  to  build  a  couple  of  blrdbaths 
size  dams  at  Buffalo  Rapids  Nos.  2  and  4  on 
the  Flathead  River.  The  building  of 
Knowles  would  prevent  them  doing  It.  The 
small  dams  would  benefit  no  one  but  Mon- 
tana Power. 


The  great  cry  and  argument  for  the  tax 
that  the  private  power  pays  Is  all  nonsense, 
as  the  consumer  pays  It  every  time  he  pays  a 
light  bill.  They  pay  it  regardless  of  how.  and 
had  Just  as  well  pay  it  one  way  as  another. 

Montana  Power  has  a  profit  of  9.5  percent 
after  expenses.  85  percent  of  which  goes  to 
Eastern  capitalists.  We  would  like  to  keep 
that  money  in  Montana. 

If  you  will  be  fair  to  the  people  of  western 
Montana  you  will  «lve  the  other  side  of  the 
hearing  on  Knowles  Dam.  It  is  a  multi- 
purpose dam. 

Yours  truly. 

W.  T.  Ragan. 

March  22,  1964. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence, 

Editor,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  grossly  misleading  article  on 
Western  resource  development  In  your  March 
16  1964  Issue.  The  tenor  and  content  or 
the  piece  Is  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
usually  reliable,  although  conservative,  con- 
tent of  your  magazine. 

There  Is  much  support  for  Knowles  Dam 
in  Montana.  Nearly  one-half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  has  been  represented  to 
favor  of  the  project  In  various  hearings. 

Governor  Babcock  is  opposed  to  Knowles. 
echoing  the  arguments  of  the  Montana  Power 

Co. 

The  Governor  is  very  righteous,  of  course, 
when  he  speaks  of  this  multipurpose  project 
on  the  Flathead  River.  "It's  plato  old  pork 
barrel.  I  can't  subscribe  to  thU  raid  on  the 
Federal  Treasury,  even  for  use  In  my  own 

State."  ^^   ..  v.i 

Did  Gov.  Tim  Babcock  teU  you  that  his 
trucking  firm  has  a  substantial  contract 
hauling  cement  for  Federal  Yellowtall  Dam 
now  under  construction  on  the  Big  Horn 
River  south  of  BUltogs,  Mont.?  It  would  be 
only  fair  for  your  magazine  to  teU  your  read- 
ers this  side  of  our  Governor's  phUosophy 
which  Justifies  Federal  support  for  his  private 
business  but  not  for  resource  development 
that  would  help  everyone.  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference, apparently,  whose  "pork"  is  to  the 

barrel. 

The  U.S.  News  article  presents  a  rosy  view 
of  the  current  agriculture  In  the  area  that 
wovQd  be  flooded  by  the  proposed  reservoir. 
It  Is  not  90,000  acres  but  about  60,000,  and 
they  are  not  all  fertile  acres.  Less  than 
900  people  are  involved.  Many  of  them  are 
suffering  from  a  depressed  economy  to  the 
area,  hoptog  for  the  Government  to  take 
their  property  at  a  reasonable  price.  While 
some  ranch  operators  are  holding  out,  many 
of  the  property  owners,  farm,  and  smalltown 
residents  and  businessmen,  would  like  to  sell 
soon  before  the  value  of  their  properties  de- 
cline further. 

Chief  peddler  of  the  forclng-people-off- 
the-land  argument  Is  the  Montana  Power 
Co  I  would  suggest  that  your  writer  con- 
sult the  CED's  book,  "An  Adaptive  Program 
for  Agrlculttire."  There  he  will  find  this 
same  private  utility,  along  with  a  number 
of  other  big  business  firms,  is  a  sponsor  of  a 
5-year  plan  to  move  2  million  American  farm 
people  off  their  land  by  withdrawing  credit 
and  lowertog  farm  prices.  The  CED  plan 
would  bankrupt  2  mUllon  people  while  the 
Knowles  Federal  project  concerned  with 
relocating  about  900  would  pay  them  fair 
market  prices  for  their  equities,  and  offer 
opportunity  to  better  livelihood  by  the  new 
resource  facilities  and  new  stimulation  to  the 
local  economy. 

Opponents  of  the  project  often  make  a  big 
Issue  of  the  cost  of  relocating  some  35  miles 
of  railroad.  I  note  that  the  U.S.  News  piece 
reports  the  same  objection.  It  Is  a  rather 
curious  thing,  however,  no  one  has  objected 
as  far  as  I  know  to  a  similar  situation  on  the 
Kootenai  River,  farther  north  where  Federal 
Llbby  Dam  will  soon  be  under  conBtrucUou 
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At  Ubby.  nearly  60  miles  of  railroad  Une  wl" 
be  relocated  at  a  cost  of  about  $110  million. 
This  includes  construction  of  7  miles  of  rail- 
road tunnel,  the  second  longest  In  the  Na- 
tion Why  object  to  railroad  relocation  at 
Knowles  and  accept  a  more  extensive  and 
costly  relocation  requirement  at  Ubby? 

Knowles  Dam  In  western  Montana  as  well 
as  the  proposed  projects  on  the  Fort  Benton 
to  Fort  Peck  stretch  of  the  Missouri  River  In 
eastern  Montana  would  be  self-liquidating 
projects  with  an  estimated  payout  in  50 
years  Each  would  cost  less  than  the  ex- 
penditure for  a  modern  aircraft  carrier  I 
daresay  total  U.S.  expenditures  for  multi- 
purpose reclamation  projects  since  "eddy 
Roosevelt  started  the  program  early  in  this 
century  have  cost  the  Nation  less  altogether 
than  2  months  of  the  cost  of  the  annual 
budget  for  the  Defense  Department.  Much 
of  the  resource  expenditures  is  returning 
capital  funds  with  interest  to  the  Treasury 
and  manifold  benefits  to  the  people  and  the 
Nation. 

Sincerely,  

Leonard  Kkntuld, 
President,  Montana  Farmers  Union 

HiLiNA,  Mont.,  March.  24.  1964 
The  EDiTORa, 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

Gentlzmen:  There  are  but  two  poeslDU 
explanations  for  your  recent  article  or 
Knowles  E>am:  

1.  Sloppy  reporting,  car  no  reporting  ca 
editorial  research  at  all.  or  

a  You  are  getting  all  of  yovir  Inform*" 
tlon  from  the  Montana  Power  Co.  oc  thf 
Northwest  Power  Co. 

In  either  case.  Informed  Montanana  ar> 
left  with  the  distinct  impression  that  yott 
are  being  used,  or  that  you  are  attemptln| 
to  use  them.  They  are  wondering  ^^  all  oC 
your  stories  are  as  badly  slanted.  I  woul« 
thlnX  this  wovQd  hurt  your  prestige  an<l 
your  circulation. 

Or  don't  you  care? 

Sincerely,  _      

Gordon  R.  Bennxtt. 
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still  publish  an  arUcle  so  unreasonable  and 

so  far  from  facts. 
Yours   truly, 

James  Uhde, 
Congressional  Committeeman. 

BOZEMAN.  MONT., 

March  23,  1964. 

To  THE  EDrroR, 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  The  March  16.  1964.  Issue  of  your 
magazine,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  carries 
an  article  concerning  Knowles  Dam  and 
states  the  Knowles  project  has  b««ome  a 
symbol  of  a  revolt  in  the  West  against  Fed- 
eral dam  builders."  Among  objections 
raised  against  Knowles  Dam  are:  It  would 
flood  alertile  valley,  displace  1.300  people 
and  break  a  100-year-old  treaty  with  the 
Flathead  Indians. 

The  proposed  Knowles  Reservoir  Is  not  In 
a  fertile  valley  as  claimed  in  the  article. 
It  is  largely  a  deeolate  area  svurounded  by 
many  abandoned  homes  and  farm  bulldingB^ 
There  are  not  1.300  people  living  in  the 
reservoir  area  and  the  majority  of  those  liv- 
ing in  the  area  favor  the  construction  of 
Knowles  Dam  as  a  means  of  liquidating  com- 
paratively worthless  holdings. 

I  don't  think  the  100-year-old  treaty  with 
the  Flathead  Indians  will  be  broken  Miy 
more  by  the  construction  of  Knowles  Dam 
than  it  would  be  by  the  ^f^^^^f."^^  °f 
Buffalo  Rapids,  a  dam  proposed  by  Montana 
Power  Co..  to  be  built  on  the  saine  site. 
Either  the  Federal  Government  or  Montana 
Power  Co  will  have  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  neceeeary  rights  with  the  Indians. 

There  is  no  "timber  Industry  above 
Knowles"  that  "would  lose  access."  If  there 
were  a  timbered  area,  the  Knowles  Reservoir 
would  provide  the  best  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Water  has  always  been  the  most  de- 
sirable means  of  transporting  logs  and  the 
areas  along  rivers  and  around  lakes  are  al- 
ways the  first  to  be  harvested  because  of 
their  acceselbiUty. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bern  HARD  Merkel. 


Montana    Lake    Cottntt 

Democratic  CoMMrmE, 

Rollins,  Mont., 

March   18.  1984. 

Mr.   David   Lawrence. 
Editor.  U.S.  News. 

Washington.   D.C.  

Edttoe  Lawrence:  This  Is  written  as  _ 
protest  concerning  your  recent  long  and  uft- 
true  report  of  Knowles  Dam  project. 

We  need  Industry  In  northwest  Montana 
and  the  Northwestern  United  States  and  I 
know  of  no  other  way  that  we  could  get 
cheap  power  other  than  through  Fedei^ 
development.  Lake  County  decreased  In 
population  about  2,000  between  1950  aUd 
I960  Much  of  the  proposed  storage  ba^ln 
Is  worthless  ground  and  people  have  bejn 
leaving  ever  since  homestead  days,  "me 
small  villages  have  slipped  so  badly  that 
even  some  of  the  grade  schools  have  closed. 
The  railroad  has  closed  several  of  the  sta- 
tions. .-. 
If  we  cannot  get  low-cost  power  we  nad 
Just  as  well  quit  and  move  to  other  States,  as 
thousands  of  others  have  done.  i 

Before  you  publish  an  article  of  such  im- 
portance it  would  appear  some  facts  wotild 
be  established.  Private  power  had  preVaa- 
inary  permits  on  two  sites  back  in  the  1950  s 
and  failed,  or  rather  made  no  effort,  to  de- 
velop them. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  if  Mr.  Nikon 
had  been  elected  that  private  power  would 
not  now  be  shrieking  to  high  heaven  to  atop 
Bomethlng  that  did  not  Interest  them  ^be- 

Please  explain  to  me  how  It  Is  pos^bls 
for  you  to  pretend  to  serve  the  people  ftnd 


Kalispell.  Mont., 

March  24. 1964. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  read  your  article  in  regard 
to  Knowles  Dam  In  the  March  16  Issue.  In 
my  opinion  most  of  this  article  was  very 
misleading.  Just  last  week  I  ^^d  occ^lon 
to  drive  through  the  area  that  would  be 
flooded  by  Knowles  Dam. 

If  this  Is  considered  to  be  fertile  agricul- 
tural land  I  am  surprised  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  haven't  starved  to  death 
a  long  time  ago.  Just  from  observing  the 
land  from  the  highway  It  appeared  to  me 
that  there  was  very  little  land  worth  farming 
in  the  whole  valley  and  there  was  very  few 
farm  buildings  in  view. 

This  valley  would  certainly  make  a  natural 
reservoir  for  the  much  needed  storage  of 
water  in  the  Northwest.  In  connection  with 
my  work  I  have  occasion  to  travel  through 
and  around  the  area  which  would  be  affected 
Sy  Knowles  Dam.  Nearly  all  of  the  peop  e 
who  I  have  talked  to  are  in  favor  of  a  public 
power  dam  at  Knowles  or  Paradise. 

The  only  people  who  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  Knowles  Dam  either  have  some  connec- 
tion with  Montana  Power  Co.,  or  "•e'l  sym- 
pathy with  them.  They  seem  to  think  the 
Moniana  Power  Co.  should  build  two  dams 
at  Buffalo  Rapids.  This  would  not  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  public  and  It  would  Mr - 
talnly  be  breaking  trust  with  the  Indians 
as  much  as  a  public  dam  at  Knowles  or 
Paradise  would.  Either  one  would  have  to 
be  negotiated  with  the  tribal  councU. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Raymond  P.  Petersen. 


Anaconda.  Mont.. 

March  23. 1964. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Sm:  I  am  writing  this  letter  be- 
cause I  heartuy  disagree  with  your  article 
on  Knowles  Dam.  You  mlssUte  the  facts 
and  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  monopoly 
known  as  the  Montana  Power  Co^  The 
Montana  Power  Co.  proposes  to  buUd  pro]- 
ects  known  as  Buffalo  Rapids  No.  2  and  Buf- 
falo Rapids  No.  4  at  the  Knowles  site.  These 
projects  would  only  develop  a  portion  of 
the  potential  of  the  natural  resources  and 
would  block  the  full  use  of  the  remainder 
of  the  potential  forever. 

The  treaty  with  the  Flathead  Indians  wlU 
not  be  broken  to  any  greater  degree  by  the 
construction  of  Knowles  than  it  would  be 
by  the  building  of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Montana  Power  Co.--> 
rights  would  have  to  be  purchased  from  tne 
Indians  for  either  project. 

As  for  the  National  Bison  Range,  all  meas- 
vires  necessary  to  prevent  damage  or  loss  to 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  are  included  In 
the  Knowles  project  plan.  No  objections  to 
the  project  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  by  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Senrlce.  Many  conserva- 
tion groups  are  actively  supporting  Knowles^ 
The  project  plans  provide  for  acquisition  of 
10,000  acres  to  replace  the  bison  and  game 

range.  j 

Governor  Babcock  opposes  Knowles,  and 
favors  Llbby  Dam,  which  is  located  outside 
the  area  dominated  by  the  Montana  Power 
Co      Let's  compare  these  projects: 

Llbby  Dam  wUl  displace  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, too.  .  _  . 
Llbby  Dam  will  cause  the  relocation  of 
more  highway  and  railways  than  Knowles. 
It  will  cost  more  to  relocate  the  Great  North- 
em  Railroad  at  Llbby  than  it  would  to  re- 
locate    the     raUroads     and     highways     for 

Knowles.  ^         _ ,. .  „ 

Half  of  the  downstream  power  from  Llbby 
Dam  is  allocated  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment  to  sell  in  the  United  States. 

We  can  agree  Llbby  Dam  is  a  desirable 
project,  and  by  comparison  Knowles  Is  an 
even  more  desirable  project  for  the  fuU  de- 
velopment of  Montana. 

Governor  Babcock  cannot  be  sincere  when 
he  supports  Llbby  Dam  and  opposes  Knowles, 
because  Montana  needs  both  of  these  proj- 
ects to  fully  realize  the  potential  of  its  nat- 
ural resource — water. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  A.  Johnson. 
Deer  Lodge  County  Representative. 
PJ3— Gov.    Tim    Babcock's    trucking    firm 
has  an  exclusive  contract  to  haul  cement  to 
the    federally   financed   YellowtaU   Dam.     It 
this  plain  pork  barrel? 
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anaconda,  Mont., 

March  24.  1964. 

To  the  Editor, 

U.S.  News  <fr  World  Report, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  in  reference  to  your  ar- 
ticle on  page  76.  of  the  March  16.  1964  issue 
entitled.  "Where  Money  Prom  Washington  Is 
Being  Turned  Down." 

First    let  me  sav  as  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Montana  (48  years),  I  read  the  article  with 
the  utmost   disgust  as   it  does  not   present 
the    true    picture    here    In    Montana.     It    is 
largelv  nonfactual  and  smells  of  the  same 
propaganda    being    handed    do'wn    t)y    the 
Montana   Power  Co.,  one   of  the  big  trusts 
that    is     retarding    the     growth     and     de- 
velopment of  Montana  in  objecting  to  con- 
struction of  Knowles  Dam  and  replacing  it 
with  their  own  Buffalo  Rapids.     They  also 
wlU  run  into  the  same  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing  this   land   and   replacement   of    people. 
Why    wasn't    the    honorable    Senator    Lee 
Metcalt.  who  Is  the  sponsor  of  this  project. 


consulted   and  his   views   presented  In   the 
writing  of  this  vicious  article? 

As  for  making  a  hero  out  of  Gov.  Tim 
Babcock,  I  ask  you,  just  look  at  the  record. 
Montana  business  failures  in  1963  were  more 
than  double  any  previoxis  year,  1958  through 
1962.  Also  why  has  there  been  so  many  Gov- 
ernment proclaimed  depressed  areas  in  Mon- 
tana since  he  ascended  to  the  governor- 
ship? Please  note  how  Interested  he  was 
In  obtaining  Federal  funds  for  the  Yellow- 
tail  Dam.  also  the  Llbby  Dam  which  Is  out- 
side the  area  dominated  by  the  Montana 
Power  Co. 

He  has  always  had  his  hand  out  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  for  highway  granta,  as  his  firm 
Is  one  of  the  leading  road  contractors  in  our 
State. 

If  this  is  the  best  you  can  do  on  reporting 
items  concerning  Montana  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  study  the 
facts  much  more  closely. 
I  remain. 

Owen  P.  McNallt. 


March  27.    1864. 
David  Lawrence, 

Editor.  U.S.  News  «t  World  Report. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence:  Your  article  on 
Knowles  Dam  In  March  16  Issue  was  a  far- 
fetched propaganda  piece  that  shoxild  have 
been  checked  against  the  facts.  No  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  area  could  have  written  It, 
unless  It  was  to  serve  a  purpose  without 
regard  to  fact. 

A  tour  of  the  proposed  Knowles  Reservoir 
area  would  show  you  the  abandoned  homes, 
ranch  buildings  and  dilapidated  vestiges  of 
former  villages,  the  owners  of  which  are 
highly  In  favor  of  the  dam  as  their  last 
means  of  salvaging  what  they  left.  Polls  in 
and  around  the  area.  Including  State  and 
county  elections,  prove  the  overwhelming 
majority  favoring  Knowles  construction  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

You  should  recheck  your  facta  and  correct 
your  very  inaccurate  article. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Angela  Rogers. 

LiBBY,  Mont.,  March  26,  1964. 
Editor, 

U.S.  News  <fr  World  Report. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  was  much  disappointed  upon  read- 
ing your  article  In  regard  to  Knowles  Dam  In 
your  March  16  Issue.  I  have  iisually  found 
yotu"  reporting  to  be  factual  and  objective. 
However,  this  article  is  a  mishmash  of 
warmed-over  Montana  Power  Co.  half-truths 
and  propaganda  containing  very  little  that  Is 
factual. 

As  for  the  heroics  of  Governor  Babcock  In 
opposing  construction  of  Knowles  Dam,  I 
predict  that  the  electorate  of  Montana  will 
turn  him  out  of  oflQce  in  the  coming  election 
because  of  this  and  other  "heroic"  stands 
that  he  has  taken. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Wm.  O.  Shawl. 

Kalispell.  Mont. 


Bxmr,  Mont.,  March  26. 1964. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  After  reading  your  article  on 
Knowles  Dam  In  your  March  16  Issue,  I  felt 
that  I  must  sit  down  and  voice  my  feelings 
about  your  disregard  of  many  of  the  facta 
as  the  average  person  here  in  Montana  geta 
them. 

I  read  your  magazine  considerably  in  my 
spare  time  and  have  found  that  you  are 
usually  factual  In  yoiu-  approach  to  such 
subjecta.  This  time  you  wrote  without  re- 
gard for  the  facta.  It  Is  quite  laughable 
when  you  state  that  our  Governor  calls 
the  Knowles  project  "just  plain  pork  barrel," 
and    I    think    of    Yellowtail    Dam    (Federal 


grant)  which  the  Governor  is  heartily  In 
favor  of  (he  is  realizing  personal  gain  In 
his  business  firm  from  this  dam). 

Incidentally,  you  probably  know  that  pri- 
vate electric  utilities  all  over  the  country 
staged  a  massive  propaganda  fight  against 
Knowles  Dam  when  it  was  up  for  congres- 
sional consideration,  and  now  our  Senator 
METCAur  is  as  he  says,  "just  getting  Inter- 
ested In  them"  because  they  were  so  "in- 
terested" In  Montana.  Why  shoiildnt 
private  electric  utilities  be  Interested  In 
building  dams  when  they  can  charge  a  rate 
per  kllowatthour  that  is  three  times  that  of 
a  public  power  project? 

So  much  for  now.     Next  time  let's  be  a 
little  more  fair  In  presenting  the  facta  In 
your  national  publication. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Henrt   Permann. 

Rollins,  Mont., 

March  18. 1964. 
Mr.  DAvm  Lawrence, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  In  reference  to  your  U.S. 
News  dated  March  16,  1964,  I  wonder  what 
consideration  this  received  before  it  went 
into  print  and  was  sent  out  to  deceive  the 
people  concerning  something  that  would 
have  some  effect  on  every  American  and 
especially  those  of  Northwestern  Montana. 

Did  the  writer  of  this  Knowles  Dam  article 
merely  select  some  corporation  advertising 
and  propaganda  and  Infer  that  they  were 
facto? 

Do  you  contend  that  It  is  the  American 
way  or  an  honest  way  of  life  to  misrepresent 
something?     Either  large  or  small? 

An  vmbiased  brief  study  of  the  Knowles 
project  would  show  anyone  that  It  woiild  be 
a  big  asset  and  Is  badly  needed.  It  would 
bring  us  more  power  without  the  high  pri- 
vate power  Inflation  all  along  the  Une. 

What  damage  woxild  result  from  the  fiood- 
Ing  of  the  reservoir  area?  How  many  peo- 
ple would  be  displaced?  We  had  long  heard 
this  doubletalk  of  losing  taxes  on  one  hand 
and  destroying  Indian  land,  nontaxable,  on 
the  other  hand. 

We  also  have  long  heard  about  selling 
people  down  the  river  and  do  you  approve 
of  doing  that? 

Knowles  Dam  would  be  good  for  all  of 
America  and  it  would  add  a  lot  to  defense 
by  providing  a  reserve  water  supply  for  use 
downstream. 

Are  we  all  Americans  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  America  or  are  we  Just  pawns  In 
the  game  of  Monopoly? 

Please  tell  vlb. 
Yours  truly, 

MARTsrrH  Uhde. 

Butte,  Mont., 
March  26, 1964. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Re  your  March  16  Issue,  I  wish 
to  register  my  personal  complaint  on  your 
article  on  Knowles  Dam,  which  seemed  to  be 
our  Governor's  personal  attitude  toward  this 
dam,  and  one  that  I  will  assure  you  is  not 
necessarily  the  opinion  of  a  great  number  of 
people  here  in  Montana.  You  certainly  owe 
it  to  your  readers  to  state  argumenta  and 
facte  from  both  sides  of  this  controversial 
issue.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  ax  to 
grind,  but  am  a  great  lover  of  truth  and  am 
speaking  as  one  who  will  realize  no  monetary 
gain  whatsoever. 

Please  bear  with  me  while  I  make  a  few 
comparisons  to  statemente  made  In  your 
March  16  Issue. 

The  proposed  Knowles  Reservoir  is  not  a 
fertile  valley  as  claimed,  but  Is  largely  a 
desolate  area  surrounded  by  many  abandoned 
homes  and  farm  buildings. 


There  are  not  1,800  people  living  In  the 
reservoir  area,  and  the  big  majority  of  those 
living  in  that  area  favor  Knowles  Dam  as  a 
means  of  liquidating  comparatively  worth- 
lees  holdings. 

In  regard  to  the  National  Bison  Range,  the 
project  oost  Includes  purchase  of  more  ad- 
jacent range  than  would  be  flooded. 

About  the  Flathead  Indians — regardless  of 
who  builds  a  dam  or  dams  In  that  area,  the 
rlghta  of  the  Indians  will  have  to  be  re- 
spected and  negotiated,  tout  certainly  not 
brcAen  as  stated. 

Pxurther,  there  Is  no  timber  industry  above 
Knowles  that  would  lose  access.  And,  if 
there  were,  what  better  way  Is  there  of 
transporting  logs  than  by  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  Llbby  Dam.  favored  by  ovir  Gov- 
ernor, would  flood  out  vast  areas  of  timber. 

As  for  railroads  and  highways,  there  al- 
ways win  be  the  cost  of  relocation,  but  In  the 
case  of  Llbby  Dam,  it  will  cost  more  to  re- 
locate the  Great  Northern  Railroad  alone, 
than  It  will  to  relocate  the  combined  rail- 
roads and  highways  for  Knowles  Dam. 
That's  "pork  barrel." 

Furthermore,  Llbby  Dam  happens  to  be 
outeide  the  area  dominated  by  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  and  they  are  not  Interested  In 
building  a  dam  In  that  area. 

To  sum  it  up.  your  article  appears  to  me 
to  be  one  sided,  and  written  without  regard 
to  the  facta  as  I  see  them. 

Thank  God  we  live  In  a  country  where  you 
can  print  an  article  like  you  did,  and  I,  in 
turn,  can  make  my  objections  heard. 

Respectfully  yours,  '' 

jAicas  K.  Henrt. 


Qlasoow,  Momt..  r 

March  19. 1964. 
Mr.  David  Lawrence, 
Editor.  U.S.  News  A  World  Report, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  your  article  on 
Knowles  Dam  and  proposed  dams  on  the 
Missouri  River  from  Port  Benton  to  the  Port 
Peck  Dam  In  the  US.  News  tc  World  Report 
of  March  16.  pages  76-79.  We  feel  that  the 
article  Is  badly  confused.  We  know  that 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  electric 
power  by  1968.  There  Is  talk  of  raising  rates 
for  all  consumers  of  electrical  power  users. 
We  feel,  to  meet  this  demand,  that  we  must 
have  hydroelectric  power  to  serve  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  public  power  be- 
cause Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  electric 
power  go  together,  and  one  can't  be  de- 
veloped economically  without  the  other.  We 
can't  expect  private  power  to  develop  flood 
control  and  Irrigation  beside  electric  power. 
The  projecte  mentioned  in  your  article  wovdd 
do  all  three. 

Studying  your  article  makes  me  think  that 
you  are  unknowingly  trying  to  curb  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  Income  for  our  Nation. 

In  your  article  you  quoted  Governor 
Babcock  of  Montana  as  saying,  "It's  plain 
old  pork  barrel.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this 
raid  on  the  Federal  Treasiiry,  even  for  use 
In  my  own  State."  Governor  Babcock  didn't 
object  to  the  Yellowtail  Dam  In  southeastern 
Montana.  As  It  Is  a  very  profitable  adven- 
ture for  Governor  Babcock  personally,  as  he 
owns  a  trucking  company  that  has  enormous 
contracta  to  haul  cement  for  this  Federal 
project. 

There  are  many  people  In  Montana  that 
support  the  Federal  Government  developing 
our  natural  resources.  What  few  we  have 
has  created  new  Industry  and  employment. 
■mis  means  great  strength  to  the  economy 
of  our  Nation. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  this  article  needed 
an  answer  because,   living  In  Montana,  we 
realize  the  need  of  multipurpose  dams. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cotton. 
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Conrad,  Mont., 

March  31. 1964 
Mr.  David  LAwmENCE, 
Editor.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  have  Just  read  you' 
story,  for  March  16.  1964.  "Where  Money 
Prom  Washington  la  Being  Turned  Down 
I  am  curious  as  to  the  source  of  your  Infor*- 
matlon,  for  It  seems  to  resemble  so  cloeelf 
that  flooding  the  malls  by  our  large  monopf 
ollstlc  power  company.  , 

To  one  who  Is  not  familiar  with  the  manf 
years'  effort  to  harness  oui  rivers  for  thfe 
benefit  of  aU  the  people.  It  would  seem  froi^ 
your  editorial  that  this  Is  a  new  plan,  beglnj- 
nlng  with  the  Kennedy  administration. 
These  plans  have  been  In  the  making  through 
several  administrations,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican. 

The  only  major  opposition  has  alwajB 
stemmed  from  this  utiUty  company,  though 
this  opposition  is  hard  to  understand.  The|y 
opposed.  Just  as  strenuously,  the  building  0f 
Hungry  Horse,  another  dam  on  a  tributaijy 
of  the  Clarks  Pork.  Yet  because  of  the  cod- 
stant  flow  of  the  river  throughout  the  yeaj-. 
made  possible  by  the  dam.  this  company  h^s 
realized  greater  returns  from  addition^ 
power.  ! 

Their  opposition  has  become  more  nols^y 
for  they  have  the  support  of  the  extremlsite. 
A  recent  survey  reveals  18  of  these  group^. 
active  in  Montana.  These  groups  are  con- 
centrating their  efforts  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States  and  I  don't  need  to  explain  t^e 
results  of  their  Influence.  , 

Don't  feel  sorry  for  the  people  who  will  l^e 
relocated.     The  average  Income  of  this  ar^ 
is  very  low  and  most  will  welcome  the  opp«^ 
tunity   to   sell   at  a  fair   price.     In  retu 
those  in  adjacent  communities  see  a  hope 
raise  their  Income. 

Also  a  poll  was  taken  among  the  India 
and  it  was  found  that  their  opinion  did  niot 
agree  with  that  expressed  by  their  leade^. 
Some,  living  in  the  area  have  wondered  h(jw 
profitable  was  this  opinion  to  the  leaders. 
To  those  of  ufl  who  want  to  continue  to  lljve 
In  Montana  and  want  to  see  her  people  ije- 
ceive  a  fair  return  for  her  natural  resources, 
this  is  a  discouraging  story.  After  all,  tve 
too.  are  a  part  of  the  Nation  and  our  well- 
being  adds  to  the  well-being  of  the  whc^e. 
We  who  have  worked  for  Federal  water  proj- 
ects, know  that  they  have  been  a  most  profit- 
able part  of  the  Nation's  business.  They  *re 
an  investment,  not  a  handout. 

We  invite  you  to  come  to  Montana.  Chack 
with  those  backing  a  Knowles  Dam  and  yJDU 
win  see  o\ir  need. 


budget.  His  conscience  does  not  bother  him 
as  far  as  his  trucking  firm  Is  concerned  In 
the  matter  of  having  an  exclusive  contract 
to  haul  cement  to  the  federally  financed 
Yellowtall  Dam.  Neither  the  Montana  Power 
nor  the  Governor  are  opposing  the  building 
of  a  Pederal  dam  at  Llbby,  Mont. 

Why  then  does  he  oppose  the  building  of 
Knowles  Dam?  Is  It  a  "block"  that  leads 
the  Governor  to  this  opposition?  The  revolt 
by  the  Governor  of  Montana  against  the  dam 
builders  and  against  money  from  Washing- 
ton is  by  no  means  all  Inclusive  and  his 
opposition  Is  looked  upon  by  many  people 
who  are  proponents  of  Knowles  as  a  Babcock 
inconsistency. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Grace  Derr. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs.  LoTJis  Ploerchingi 


March  24,  19 
Mr.  David  Lawrence. 
Editor,  U.S.  News  4  World  Report. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Editor  Lawrence:  I  have  read  ybur 
article  "Where  Money  Prom  Washingtonj  Is 
Being  Turned  Down"  In  the  March  16  lB«ue 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  commeitts. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  many  Knowles 
proponents  In  Montana  think  of  the  Kno^f  IM 
project  as  being  any  more  of  a  "pork  barrel" 
than  the  publishers  of  the  Nation's  ma(ga- 
zines  think  that  there  is  "pork  barrel"  for 
themselves  when  the  postal  department  picks 
up  the  huge  deficits  cavised  by  insufficient 
revenues  from  the  postal  rates  in  handling 
the  mailings  of  the  magazines. 

If  our  Republican  Governor  Is  really  op- 
posed to  "plain  old  pork  barrel"  why  dii.  he 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  p\irchase  a  plush  airplane  for  him^lf? 
If  he  uses  this  airplane  for  personal  juse. 
that  may  not  be  "pork  barrel";  but  could 
It  be  eating  pretty  high  on  the  hog? 

His  conscience  does  not  seem  to  bo  ;her 
bim  In  Uking  approximately  40  percent  in 
Pederal  funds  to  operate  the  Montana  State 


March  14,  1964. 
Mr.  Davto  Lawrence. 
Editor,  U.S.  News  <&  World  Report, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Many  of  the  alleged  facts  in  the  pri- 
vate power  propaganda  article  In  yo\ir  Issue 
of  March  16,  are  erroneous.  They  are,  fur- 
thermore, Identical  with  errors  In  testimony 
given  by  witnesses  for  Montana  Power  Co. 
and  its  front  organizations  at  congressional 
hearings  on  Knowles  Dam. 

"It  would  Inundate  a  fertile  valley  of 
60,000  acres,"  is  sheer  nonsense.  Your  source 
supplied  you  with  photographs  of  the  best 
sections.  Actually  only  9,000  of  the  total 
60.000  acres  are  irrigated,  and  some  of  that 
is  so  gravelly  it  takes  5  times  as  much  water 
as  land  In  other  parts  of  the  project.  I  know 
at  firsthand.  We  pay  exactly  the  same 
amount  for  1  acre-foot  as  people  In  the 
Molese  do  for  5.  The  other  50,000  acres  are 
largely  rocky  canyon  or  dry  sagebrush. 

Additional  land  adjacent  to  the  present 
Bison  Range,  which  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Administration  says  is  suitable  for  replace- 
ment for  the  land  to  be  flooded,  has  been 
included  In  the  project  cost. 

Access  to  timber  will  not  be  lost. 
The  purpose  of  the  Indian  treaty,  which 
you  allege  would  be  violated,  was  to  protect 
the  Indians  and  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  Reserva- 
tion no  longer  does  this.  Many  Indians 
have  been  forced  to  leave  to  find  work.  A 
recent  newspaper  headline  called  the  re- 
servations of  Montana  "cesspools  of  unem- 
ployment". Senator  Metcalf  has  proposed 
that  payment  for  the  Indians'  power  sites 
be  made  in  a  block  of  power  with  which 
they  could  set  up  their  own  industries,  or 
attract  private  Industry  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  members  of  the  tribes  now  living 
on  welfare.  Actually  this  would  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  treaty,  whereas 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  would  not. 
The  grazing  lands  In  the  reservoir  area 
belonging  to  the  Tribes  are  now  rented  by 
seven  Indian  Stockmen's  Associations  with 
a  total  listed  membership  of  35,  most  of 
whom  are  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
members  of  the  tribal  councU.  They  pay 
around  $3,700  annual  rental.  Thus  the  ap- 
proximately 4,000  other  members  of  the 
Tribes  get  less  than  $1  in  annual  benefits 
from  the  grazing  lands. 

You  make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  purpose  of  Knowles  is  flood  control. 
Even  with  the  storage  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed Canadian  dams  and  Llbby,  an  addi- 
tional 8.3  million  acre-feet  of  flood  con- 
trol storage  will  be  needed.  The  Clark 
Pork-Flathead  is  the  third  worst  "flooder" 
of  the  Columbia  Basin.  Corps  of  Engineers 
studies  show  that  4  million  acre-feet  of 
required  storage  must  be  on  this  tributary. 
Knowles  will  furnish  3  million.  It  Is  the 
most  feasible  site.  The  small,  single  pur- 
pose dams  Montana  Power  would  like  to 
build — a  fact  you  fall  to  mention — would 
preclude  forever  the  construction  of  a  stor- 
age control  reservoir  on  this  reach  of  the 
river. 


Without  flood  control  storage,  potential 
flood  damage  will  Increase  from  $38  million 
annually  in  1957  to  $51  million  In  1980.  as 
the  flood  plain  of  the  lower  Columbia  be- 
comes more  thickly  settled. 

The  flood  of  1948  destroyed  the  city  of 
Vanport  completely.  Damage  throughout 
the  basin  was  over  $110  million;  582.000 
acres  of  land  were  Inundated;  120.000  people 
had  to  be  evacuated  from  their  homes;  38 
people  were  drowned.  Failure  to  provide 
flood  control  storage  is  courting  similar  dls- 

Now  as  to  Governors.  Why  single  out  Bab- 
cock who  opposes  Knowles.  but  omit  men- 
tion of  Governors  Roselllno.  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  and  Hatfield.  Republican,  ot 
Oregon,  who  support  It?  (See  their  state- 
ment* In  the  Senate  and  House  Hearings  on 
Knowles.)  Is  this  fair  reporting;  or  is  it 
propaganda  with  a  purpose? 

In  Montana,  Babcock's  administration  Is 
Tinpopular  with  so  many  people  for  so  many 
reasons — prominent  among  them  his  stand 
on  Knowles— that  a  grassroots  movement 
to  dump  him  in  favor  of  Dr.  Roland  Renne, 
for  20  years  president  of  Montana  State  Col- 
lege, a  draft  supported  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  is  sweeping  the  State. 

The  Senate  has  approved  Knowles  three 
times;  the  House  has  rejected  it  only  once. 
The  lopsided  vote  you  attributed  solely  to 
Knowles  was  affected  by  many  other  Issues. 
You  will  doubtless  hear  from  Montana's  dele- 
gation in  Congress,  who  are  more  familiar 
with  parliamentary  maneuver,  on  this  as- 
pect of  your  story.  Doris  Fleeson  attributed 
part  of  the  opposition  to  a  desire  to  punish 
freshman  Representative  Arnold  Olsen  for 
his  activity  In  the  Democratic  study  group 
which  is  trying  to  bring  about  reform  of 
congressional  procedures,  a  far  cry  from 
opposition  to  a  dam  near  the  Continental 

Divide.  ^,^  ^ 

Finally,  you  quote  Senator  Jordan  of  Idano 
in  opposition  to  Knowles.  but  you   do   not 
mention    that    Majority    Leader    Mansfield 
and  Senator  Metcalf  of  Montana,  In  whose 
State  Knowles  will  be  built,  favor  the  proj- 
ect, as  did  the  late  Senator  Murray,  chair- 
man   of    the    Senate    Interior    Committee. 
Nor  do  you  mention  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  very 
thorough  study,  as  a  multipurpose  project, 
economically  feasible  even  if  built  after  the 
Canadian  dams;   that  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Army  and  Interior,  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  the  President. 
Though   your  magazine   does  not  have  a 
letter's  coliunn,  as  do  other  news  weeklies, 
in  which  readers  can  express  their  dissent, 
do  you  not  owe  a  duty  to  the  public  to  let 
them  know  you  were  doing  a  onesided  prop- 
aganda Job  for  the  private  utilities,  not  a 
fair  Job  of  reporting  facts? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Prances  D.  Logan, 
Democratic   National   Committeewoman 
for  Montana. 


MissoiTLA,  Mont., 

April  2. 1964. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  vsrrlting  you  in  regard  to 
the  article  In  the  March  16  issue  of  your 
magazine  about  the  proposed  Knowles  Dam 
on  the  Flathead  River  In  Montana. 

After  reading  the  article  I  began  to  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  to  collect  so  many  half- 
truths  and  untruths  In  one  short  article. 

It  was  so  onesided  that  I  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  If  there  wasn't  someone  behind  It 
with  an  ax  to  grind.  The  name  was  not 
mentioned  In  the  article  but  it  smells 
strongly  of  Montana  Power  Co. 

Having  seen  the  area  to  be  flooded.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  picture  it  as  a  fertile 
valley  would  be  a  Uttle  out  of  line  because 
most  of  the  farms  have  been  abandoned  with 
mostly  tumbled  down  shacks  left. 

I  think  the  census  taker  should  recheck 
his  count  and  I'm  sure  he  would  flnd  that 
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1,300  is  too  large  a  figure  for  the  people  who 
would  be  flooded  out.  Most  of  the  people 
left  there  would  be  happy  to  move  if  they 
were  offered  a  few  dollars  for  their  barren 
and  almost  worthless  land. 

Why  Governor  Babcock  favors  Llbby  Dam 
and  not  Knowles  Is  not  too  hard  to  see  as 
Llbby  Dam  Is  outside  the  area  dominated  by 
Montana  Power  Co.  and  it  looks  to  me  as  If 
he  is  being  led  around  by  the  nose. 

He  may  look  like  a  hero  to  some  people 
but  I'm  not  one  of  them  because  I  don't  see 
how  he  can  be  sincere  In  favoring  Llbby  Dam 
and  opposing  Knowles. 

There  Is  no  "timber  above  Knowles  that 
would  lose  access"  as  you  say,  whereas  Llbby 
Dam  would  flood  out  large  areas  of  timber 
that  are  right  in  the  reservoir  area. 

It  will  actually  cost  more  to  relocate  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  for  Llbby  Dam  than 
It  would  to  relocate  highways  and  railroads 
for  Knowles. 

I  have  always  felt  that  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  was  a  pretty  reliable  and  authentic 
publication  but  this  article  has  left  me 
wondering. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vic  Koforo. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  8523.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Sax- 
man,  Alaska;  and 

H.R.  8654.  An  act  to  terminate  a  restriction 
on  use  with  respect  to  certain  land  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  to  convey  to  said  city  the  min- 
eral rights  In  such  land. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore : 

S.  J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the 
Seventeenth  International  Publishers  Con- 
gress; and 

H.J.  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  for  disaster  relief, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

H.R.  8523.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Sax- 
man,  Alaska;  and 

H.R.  8654.  An  act  to  terminate  a  restriction 
on  use  with  respect  to  certain  land  previ- 
ously conveyed  to  the  city  of  Fairbanks, 
Alajska,  and  to  convey  to  said  city  the  min- 
eral rights  In  such  land. 
CX 448 


REPORT  ON  WEAKNESSES  IN  RE- 
GIONAL PAYROLL  ACnvmES, 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  weaknesses  in  regional  payroll 
activities,  Post  Office  Department,  dated 
March  1964  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


INVITATION  TO  NATO  PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANS' CONFERENCE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  commimi- 
cation  from  Georg  Kliesing,  President  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence, of  Paris,  France,  inviting  the  Sen- 
ate to  designate  a  delegation  to  that  or- 
ganization's 10th  Annual  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  Paris,  during  the  week  of  No- 
vember 16  of  this  year,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
The  petition  of  Francisco  Cepero.  of  San- 
turce,  PJt.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE     EARTHQUAKE     DISASTER    IN 
ALASKA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  Turgut  Menemencioglu,  Am- 
bassador from  Turkey,  conveying,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public, its  feelings  of  deep  sympathy 
occasioned  by  the  recent  earthquake  dis- 
aster of  Alaska,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  Chung  Yul  Kim,  Ambassa- 
dor from  Korea,  transmitting,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  their  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  disaster  caused  by  the 
earthquake  in  Alaska;  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  concurrent  resolution  coauthored 
by  South  Carolina  State  Senators 
Charles  C.  Moore,  of  my  home  county  of 
Spartanburg,  and  Edward  Mclver  Lep- 
pard,  of  Chesterfield  County,  memorial- 
izing the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
render  such  financial  assistance  to  the 
peach  growers  of  Spartanburg  County 
and  other  areas  of  the  State  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  for  disaster  areas. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  South  Carolina's  peach  crop 
this  year  has  been  almost  completely 
wiped    out    because    of    two    imtimely 


freezes.  The  resulting  loss,  approxi- 
mately $20  million,  is  disastrous  to  the 
peach  growers  of  South  Carolina  and 
also  our  neighboring  State  of  Georgia. 
In  this  respect,  the  Federal  programs 
providing  for  crop  insurance  and  for 
disaster  assistance,  especially  low  in- 
terest rate  emergency  loans,  are  most 
helpful. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  this  point  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man has  been  100-percent  cooperative  in 
bringing  all  available  assistance  to  the 
farmers  of  South  Carolina.  The  very 
first  day  of  the  freeze  I  called  the  De- 
partment to  ask  for  assistance  and  was 
advised  that  Agriculture  officials  would 
be  on  the  job  to  help  South  Carolina 
farmers  that  very  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  together  with  my  re- 
marks, this  very  brief  resolution  con- 
cerning assistance  to  the  peach  growers 
of  South  Carolina,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  793 

Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 

Department  of  A^culture  of  the  United 

States  to  render  such  financial  assistance 

to     the     peachgrowers     of     Spartanburg 

County  and  other  areas  of  the  State   as 

may  be  authorized  by  law  for  disaster  areas 

Whereas   the   growing   of  peaches   In   the 

State  of  South  Carolina  Is  a  major  industry, 

and  particularly  so  in  Spartanburg  County; 

and 

Whereas  with  the  recent  warm  weather, 
the  fruit  trees  were  in  a  state  of  budding 
which  rendered  them  extremely  susceptible 
to  excessive  cold;  and 

Whereas  the  unusually  low  temperatures 
of  the  last  few  days  have,  according  to  the 
latest  estimate,  virtually  destroyed  the  en- 
tire crop  In  Spartanburg  County  and  have 
left  other  portions  of  the  State  with  the 
prospects  for  a  full  crop  materially  reduced; 
and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believee 
that,  unless  some  financial  assistance  Is 
rendered  these  peachgrowers  by  the  Federal 
Government,  undue  hardships  will  result  and 
In  many  cases  growers  will  suffer  Irreparable 
financial  setbacks :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  hereby  memorialized  to  ren- 
der at  the  earliest  practicable  time  such 
financial  assistance  to  the  peachgrowers  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  a£  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law,  in  order  to  assist  them  In 
overcoming  the  financial  loss  suffered  In  the 
last  few  days  by  the  destruction  of  the  fruit 
crop  In  Spartanburg  County  and  damage  to 
this  crop  In  other  areas  of  the  State;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  DC.;  to  each  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina;  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 


PROmBITION  OF  PUBLICATION  OP 
OBSCENE  MATERIAL  —  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.     JOHNSTON.       Mr.     President, 
there  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
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General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  ^ 
concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  as  wit 
prohibit  the  publication  of  obscene  ma|- 
terial.  I 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servi- 
ice  Committee  has  actively  cooperated 
with  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  to 
help  stop  the  U.S.  mails  from  being  usei 
to  deliver  filthy,  corruptible  literatuije 
and  photographs.  It  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  cope  with  because  ours  is  a  fr^ 
nation  which  has  never  demonstratejd 
willingness  to  impose  censorship  of  an|y 
form  on  our  people.  We  have  seen  trte 
excesses  in  censorship  as  conducted  by 
foreign  powers  and  we  never  want  thjs 
to  come  our  way.  It  is  for  this  reasojn 
that  the  stamping  out  of  pornographic 
material  has  been  so  difficult.  , 

Mr  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  arjd 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  froin 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond],  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  together  witti 
my  remarks,  this  very  brief  resolutidn 
concerning  the  pubUcation  of  obsceiie 
material,  which  I  send  to  the  deslc 
appropriate  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Corj- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  and,  under  tje 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoito, 
as  follows : 

SENATK     CONCtTRRKNT     RESOLTTTIOM     794 

Conciirrent;  resolution  memorializing  Coji- 
gresB  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will 
prohibit  the  pubUcation  of  obscehe 
material  , 

Whereas  obscene  and  pornographic  lite^- 
ture  and  photographs  are  flooding  the  Natl6n 
In  an  unrestrained  manner;   and  J 

Whereas  the  utterance  of  such  filth  cor- 
rupts and  contributes  to  the  delinquency  lof 
the  youth  of  o\ir  Nation:  Now,  therefc^e, 
be  it  I 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  \of 
representatives  concurring).  That  Congress 
be  memorialized  to  enact  without  delay 
8\iitable  legislation  prohibiting  the  publl<ja- 
tion  or  utterance  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic llterat\ire  and  photographs;  be  i  it 
f\irther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolutlbn 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  U.S.  Senator  from  Soi|th 
Carolina,  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress  from  South  C£i|o- 
Una,  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  atid 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       4)F 

SOUTH   CAROLINA  GENERAL  aIs 

SEMBLY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  tihe 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  has 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  memori- 
alizing the  Congress  of  the  United  Stages 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  making  lawful  the  voli^n- 
tary  participation  in  daily  prayer  a|nd 
the  reading  of  scripture  in  the  public 
schools.  j 

There  have  been  many  bills  introdUQed 
to  the  Senate  calling  for  such  a  con^i- 
tutional  amendment.  In  fact,  I  am  a 
coauthor  of  one  such  proposal  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments.   I  am  in  general  agreement  with 


the  philosophy  that  it  is  proper,  lawfvU, 
and  constitutional  for  children  to  volim- 
tarily  participate  in  daily  prayers.  I 
have  stated  before  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gone  too  far  in  this  field  and 
I  have  openly  urged  people  in  my  State 
and  elsewhere  to  continue  to  pray  and 
read  scripture  in  public  schools  if  they 
so  desire. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond],  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  together  with  my 
remarks,  this  very  brief  resolution  con- 
cerning the  voluntary  participation  in 
daily  prayer  and  the  reading  of  scripture 
in  the  public  schools,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A     CONCtTRRENT     RBSOLUTION     MEMORIALIZING 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Propose  an  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution Making  Lawful  the  Voluntary 
Participation  in  Daily  Prayer  and  the 
Reading  of  Scripture  in  the  Public 
Schools 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  has  noted 
with  great  concern  the  recent  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declaring  the  offer- 
ing of  prayer  to  Almighty  God  in  the  public 
schools  unconstitutional;    and 

Whereas  It  is  not  believed  that  this  deci- 
sion represents  the  will  of  the  people  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  at  least  this  body  holds  that  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  electorate 
of  the  entire  United  States  in  order  that  by 
the  exercise  of  the  free  ballot  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  determined  as  to  whether  or 
not  daily  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture  should  be  allowed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  further  be- 
lieves that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
will  vote  in  favor  of  paying  this  simple  hom- 
age to  Almighty  Ood,  which  will  result  in 
Inserting  into  the  U.S.  Constitution  a  man- 
date making  it  lawful  to  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  daily  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture  In  the  public  schools:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  Congress  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  amendment  XXIV,  as  foUows: 
"ascxndmxnt  zxxv 
"Notwithstanding  any  statute  of  the  Con- 
gress or  of  any  State  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  decision  of  any  court  to  the  con- 
trary, it  shall  be  lawful  to  voluntarily  par- 
ticipate in  dally  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
Scripture  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  United  States." 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  each  U.S.  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  to  each  Member  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ervin)  : 
S.  2714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plor  Franco 
Qulllermo   and    Erllndo   Franco   Gulllermo. 
Jr.;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2715.  A   bin   providing   for   the   sale   at 
public  auction  of  standard  silver  dollars  now 
held  in  the  Treasury;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  permitting  certain 
forms  of  devotional  exercises  in  public  or 
governmental  schools,  Institutions,  or  places, 
and  to  preserving  and  protecting  references 
or  expressions  of  belief  in  or  reliance  upon 
God  In  public  or  governmental  matters;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathehs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 


SALE     AT     PUBLIC     AUCTION     OP 
STANDARD   SILVER   DOLLARS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  sale  at  pub- 
lic auction  of  standard  silver  dollars  now 
held  in  the  Treasury. 

Events  of  recent  weeks  during  which 
the  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  fell 
from  $25  million  to  $3  million  in  the 
space  of  a  month  which  ended  on  Maxch 
25,  are  well  known  to  this  body. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  will  soon  have  before  it  legislation 
to  restore  $1,975,000  which  had  been 
deleted  by  the  House  from  the  Treasury 
request  for  an  additional  mintage  of 
silver  dollars. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
V^est  the  grave  concern  which  has  been 
expressed  by  the  Western  States,  for 
the  silver  dollar  has  been  a  symbolic 
and  necessary  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  West. 

It  has  become  clear  that  hoarding  and 
speculating  have  diminished  the  supply 
but  I  feel  strongly  that  if  the  Congress 
will  authorize  additional  mintage  the 
speculators  will  be  thwarted  and  these 
silver  dollars  again  will  be  placed  in 
commerce. 

This  is  the  matter  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee shortly.  However,  the  question  now 
arises  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  remain- 
ing $3  million  silver  dollars  which  be- 
cause of  their  antiquity  have  great  value 
to  collectors.  The  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  his  discretion,  to  sell  cer- 
tain numbers,  as  he  may  determine,  to 
collectors  at  public  auction.  Such  ac- 
tion would  assure  that  the  profit  which 
would  accrue  from  such  sale  would  be 
used  to  solve  this  coinage  crisis.  Moneys 
are  needed  for  another  mint  and  for  the 
costs  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  Ad- 
ditional  coins.  The  public  auctions 
called  for  by  this  legislation  would  help 
to  raise  a  good  share  of  such  funds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 
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The  bUl  (S.  2715)  providing  for  the 
sale  at  public  auction  of  standard  sil- 
ver dollars  now  held  in  the  Treasury,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER,  BIBLE  READING, 
AND  REFERENCE  TO  A  RELIANCE 
UPON  GOD— CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  afternoon's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  there  appears  a  news  story  con- 
cerning the  eflforts  of  a  Baltimore.  Md.. 
mother  to  eliminate  the  words  "under 
God"  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  the  same  lady  who  last  sum- 
mer won  the  elimination  of  school 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country — a  decision 
which.  I  might  add,  has  caused  great 
alarm  and  concern  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  Several  Members 
of  the  Congress — both  in  this  body  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — have 
introduced  joint  resolutions  providing 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
this  effort,  on  the  part  of  some  in  tliis 
coimtry — sincerely  motivated  I  am 
sure — to  litigate  God  out  of  our  public 
life  is  unconstitutional. 

I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
be  discussing  this  subject,  as  it  comes 
in  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  debate  on 
the  subject  of  civil  rights.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  perhaps  no  greater  right 
of  Americans  than  that  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  religion  and  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof. 

Tills  whole  problem  came  to  a  head 
last  June  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  their  famous  school  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  decision.  The  High 
Coui-t  ruled  these  to  be  unconstitutional. 
By  this  action,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  seen  fit  to  place  aji 
interpretation  on  the  Constitution  to  the 
effect  that  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in 
public  schools  acknowledging  depend- 
ence upon  the  Almighty  God  may  not  be 
rendered  even  though  it  is  optional,  and 
not  compulsory,  with  the  individual  pupil 
in  a  school. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  that : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

As  pointed  out  by  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
two  school  prayer  cases  last  summer,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  the  first  amendment 
was  adopted  solely  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  newly  created  National  Government. 
The  events  leading  to  its  adoption,  he 
stated,  strongly  suggest  that  the  "Estab- 
lishment clause"  was  primarily  an  at- 
tempt to  insure  that  Congress  not  only 
would  be  powerless  to  establish  a  na- 
tional church,  but  would  likewise  also  be 
unable  to  interfere  with  existing  State 
establishments. 

This  was  the  case  until  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment,  or  more  prop- 
erly, the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 


case  of  Cantwell   against   Connecticut. 
For  in  that  case,  the  Court  stated  that: 

The  first  amendment  declares  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.  The  14th  amendment  has 
rendered  the  legislatures  of  the  States  as 
Incompetent  as  Congress  to  enact  such  laws. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  case  of  Everson  against  Board  of 
Education,  the  Supreme  Court  declared: 

state  power  Is  no  more  to  be  used  to  handi- 
cap religions,  than  it  is  to  favor  them. 

The  decision  went  on  to  state : 

To  hold  that  a  State  cannot  consistently 
with  t3ie  1st  and  14th  amendments  utilize 
Its  public  school  system  to  aid  any  or  all 
religious  faiths  or  sects  in  the  dissemination 
of  their  doctrines  and  Ideals  does  not  mani- 
fest a  governmental  hostility  to  religion  or 
religious  teachings.  A  manifestation  of  such 
hostility  would  be  at  war  with  our  national 
tradition  as  embodied  in  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  decision  in  the  two  school  prayer 
cases  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  me  to  strike  a  death  blow  at 
these  very  concepts.  For  under  the 
Court's  decision,  not  even  voluntary 
Bible  reading  and  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  to  be  considered  as  con- 
stitutional. I  do  not  believe  that  found- 
ers of  our  Great  Republic  meant  for  this 
to  be  the  case. 

The  majority  of  the  Court,  in  the  June 
17  decision,  declared  that  parents  who 
want  their  children  exposed  to  religious 
influences  can  adequately  fulfill  that  wish 
off  school  property  and  outside  school 
time.  But,  as  Justice  Stewart  so  ably 
pointed  out,  this  bit  of  argument  seri- 
ously misconceives  the  basic  constitu- 
tional justification  for  permitting  the 
school  prayer  exercises  at  issue  in  the  two 
cases  decided  by  the  Court. 

The  typical  compulsory  State  educa- 
tion system  so  structures  a  child's  life 
that  if  religious  exercises  are  held  to  be 
an  Impermissible  activity  in  schools,  the 
Justice  stated,  religion  is  placed  at  an 
artificial  and  State-created  disadvan- 
tage. Under  these  circumstances,  I  can- 
not see  how  such  Bible  reading  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  those 
who  want  them  can  be  prohibited  If  the 
school  systems  of  this  land  of  ours  are 
truly  to  be  "neutral"  in  the  matter  of 
religion. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  Intro- 
duce today  calls  for  the  amending  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as 
to  make  crystal  clear  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
voluntary  Bible  reading  and  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
stitutional. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  Introduce 
today  also  provides  for  the  constitution- 
ality of  all  references  to  a  belief  in  or 
reliance  upon  God.  or  any  Invocation  of 
the  aid  of  the  Divine  Maker  in  any  gov- 
ernmental or  public  document  Issued  by 
the  United  States  or  upon  any  of  this 
country's  coins  or  currency  and  obliga- 
tions. I  have  done  this  since  It  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  a 
court  test  may  well  be  made  one  of  these 


days  on  this  very  point.  Certainly  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  the  motto  "In  Gtod  We  Trust"  to 
continue  to  be  on  our  coins  and  currency. 
I  have  also  added  to  this  legislation 
a  section  pertaining  to  the  spending  of 
Federal  funds  to  employ  chaplains  for 
the  armed  services  of  our  coimtry.  since 
It  is  also  not  impossible  that  someday 
the  Court  will  rule  that  this,  in  Itself, 
is  unconstitutional  since  it  violates  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. Some  might  point  out  that  the 
use  of  Federal  tax  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose implies  governmental  sanction  of 
some  particular  religious  faith  or  faiths. 
But,  just  as  Justice  Stewart  so  ably 
pointed  out  In  his  opinion,  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  our  servicemen  and  women 
with  chaplains  of  the  various  religious 
faiths  could  be  constituted  by  a  lonely 
soldier  on  a  faraway  outpost  as  out- 
right denial  of  his  right  to  free  exercise 
of  his  freedom  of  religion.  This  denial 
of  a  chaplain  would  in  effect  constitute 
a  prohibition  of  the  soldier's  free  exer- 
cises of  his  religion. 

Mr.  President,  several  Senators  have 
introduced  legislation  similar  to  this 
which  I  propose  today.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  none  of  the  bills  so  far  intro- 
duced have  combined  all  of  the  sections 
which  are  included  in  mine.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Bicker] 
has  introduced,  in  the  other  body,  legis- 
lation very  much  like  that  which  I  in- 
troduce today. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolution 
be  printed  so  that  my  colleagues  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  It. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.Res.  166)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  per- 
mitting certain  forms  of  devotional  ex- 
ercises in  public  or  governmental  schools, 
institutions,  or  places,  and  to  preserving 
and  protecting  references  or  expressions 
of  belief  in  or  reliance  upon  God  in  pub- 
lic or  governmental  matters  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  rendered  an  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
effect  that  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  public 
schools  acknowledging  dependence  upon  Ood 
may  not  be  engaged  In  even  though  par- 
ticipation therein  is  optional,  and  not  com- 
pxilsory.  with  the  individual  pupil  in  the 
school;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  a  history  of  strong 
dependence  upon  the  divine  guidance  of  God, 
and  the  Presidents  and  national  leaders  of 
our  country  have  acknowledged  time  and 
again  the  grace  of  God  In  sustaining  and 
blessing  our  Republic;  and 

Whereas  it  would  appear  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  many  of  our  children, 
this  Nation's  greatest  resovirce,  will  be  de- 
nied a  beneficial  source  of  moral  inspiration, 
affirmatively  desired  by  them  and  their  par- 
ents, and  of  enlightenment  concerning  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation;  and 
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Whereas  It  is  a  fact  that  each  President 
of  the  United  States,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  takes  an  oath  re- 
questing the  divine  assistance  of  God;  that 
each  member  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the 
United  States  now  occupying  that  eminent 
position  took  a  similar  oath  requesting  the 
help  of  God;  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
most  or  all  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
several     States,     through     their     appointed 
chaplains,  open  their  sessions  with  a  prayer 
to  God  asking  for  guidance,  and  likewise  the 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  declared 
open  with  a  short  ceremony,  the  final  phrase 
of  which  Invokes  the  grace  of  God;  that  every 
National,  State,  and   local  official  ha:,  sim- 
ilarly taken  an  oath  requesting  the  assist 
ance  of  God;  that  the  coins  and  legal  tender 
of  America  bear  the  official  Inscription  "In 
God  We  Trust",  that  the  State  flags  of  sev- 
eral of  the  States  also  bear  the  official  In- 
scription "In  God  We  Trust";  that  our  na^ 
tlonal  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  bears 
the    acknowledgment    "One    Nation,    Under 
God";  that  every  juror  and  every  witness  In 
any  proceeding  In  our  Judicial  system,  local, 
State,  and  Federal,  repeat  after-thelr  oath 
"So  Help  Me  God"';  and  that  chaplMns  are 
appointed  for  duty  with  the  Armed  Fore 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Americc 
in  Congress  assembled   {two-thirds  of  eacf 
House   concurring    therein).   That    the   foL 
lowing    article    is    hereby    proposed    as    ar. 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    thii 
United  States,  which   shall  be  valid  to   all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constltu  • 
tlon    when    ratified    by    the    legislatures    of 
three-foxirths   of   the   several    States: 

"ARTICLX  


"Section  1.  No  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  con- 
duct of  any  devotional  exercise  conslstln  5 
of  or  Including  the  ofTerlng  of  any  Invoca- 
tlonal  prayer,  the  reading  of  any  portion  of 
the  Holy  Bible  or  other  sacred  writing,  or 
the  rendition  of  any  anthem,  hymn,  or  other 
religious  musical  composition,  as  a  part  cf 
the  regularly  scheduled  activities  of  any 
governmental  or  public  school.  Institution, 
or  place,  If  participation  In  such  exercise  s 
made  available  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
participation  In  the  selection  of  any  sucti 
prayer,  writing,  or  composition  is  mac  e 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  rellglois 
bodies  or  sects  requesting  partlclpatla|n 
therein  whose  adherents  are  respresentad 
among  the  persons  properly  taking  part  In 
such  activities. 

"Sec.  2.  No  provision  of  this  Consltutlqn 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  reference 
or  expression  of  belief  In  or  reliance  upcn 
God  or  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  govern- 
mental or  public  document,  oath,  proceed- 
ing, activity,  or  ceremony,  or  in  any  public 
or  governmental  school.  Institution,  or  place, 
or  upon  any  coin,  currency,  or  obligation  Df 
the  United  States.  No  such  provision  shiill 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  appolntmefit 
of  any  chaplain  by  the  Senate  or  the  Ho\|se 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  br 
any  legislative  body  of  any  of  the  several 
States,  or  for  duty  with  the  Armed  Forcies 
of  the  United  States.  I 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  kn 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  |Of 
Its  submlBsion  to  the  States  by  the  Cqn- 
gress."  

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  S.   1^58 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  472) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  siib 
mit.     for     appropriate     reference,     an 
amendment  to  S.  1658.  a  bill  to  authdr 
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ize  construction  of  the  central  Arizona 

project. 

My  amendment  relates  to  water  snort- 
ages  in  the  Colorado  River.     It  is  pat- 
terned after  an  act  of  the  Arizona  Leg- 
islature, enacted  in  1961.  which  declares 
that  in  the  event  of  shortages,  the  rights 
of  the  proposed  central  Arizona  project 
shall  be  junior  to  those  of  existing  proj- 
ects in  Arizona.   My  amendment  extends 
this  principle  to  the  protection  of  exist- 
ing  uses  in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and 
to  4,400,000  acre-feet  of  existing  uses  in 
California.     California   now    uses   over 
5,100,000  acre-feet  from  the  Colorado, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  decree  in  Arizona 
against  California  limits  California  to 
4,400,000  acre-feet  of  the  first  7,500.000 
acre-feet  available.    Of  this,  the  decree 
apportions  Nevada  300.000  and  Arizona 
2,800,000.     Arizona  now  uses  less  than 
1  million. 

Article  11(B)(3)  of  the  decree  pro- 
vides that  if  the  supply  is  less  than  7,500.- 
000  acre-feet,  the  Secretary  shall  appor- 
tion the  shortage  in  accordance  with  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  "or  other 
applicable  Federal  statutes."  This  re- 
flects the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  which 
held  that  Congress  had  retained  full  pow- 
er to  instruct  the  Secretary  how  short- 
ages shall  be  apportioned.  My  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  be  the  "appli- 
cable Federal  statute,"  implementing  the 
decree,  not  amending  it. 

The  principle,  protection  of  existing 
uses,  is  embodied  in  the  water  law  not 
only  of  Arizona  but  of  every  State  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  reclamation  law. 

Secretary  Udall  has  proposed  a  Pacific 
Southwest  plan,  which  would  include  a 
central  Arizona  project,  but  no  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  proposal  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. If  and  when  one  is  introduced.  I  will 
offer  a  similar  amendment  to  that  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  lie  on  the  desk  for 
the  next  2  days  for  the  possibility  of  its 
having  coauthors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


at  Arms  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  ceremony  in  the  Capitol 
rotunda  in  connection  with  the  lying 
in  state  of  the  body  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

On  Wednesday.  April  8. 1964,  at  3  p.m.. 
the  Senate  committee  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  depart  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber to  take  up  position  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
remains  and  the  procession  which  is 
scheduled  for  approximately  3:10  p.m. 

After  the  remains  are  placed  in  the 
rotimda.  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
Rev  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  and  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp.  will  offer 
eulogies.  President  Johnson  will  then 
place  a  wreath  on  the  catafalque  to  be 
followed  by  the  offering  of  benediction. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  benediction, 
the  rotunda  will  be  closed  for  approxi- 
mately 1  hour  after  which  the  remains 
will  be  available  for  viewing  by  the  gen- 
eral public  until  11  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
April  9, 1964. 

At  1  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  9,  1964, 
the  remains  will  be  removed  from  the 
rotunda  and  taken  in  procession  to  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Terminal  for  de- 
parture to  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  schedule  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  lying-in- 
state of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  for 
Wednesday,  April  8,  and  Thursday,  April 
9.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  Schedule  of  Events  in  Con- 
nection WrrH  Lying-in-State  of  General 
MacArthur 

wednesday,  april  8,  1964 

1.  Train  arrives  Union  Station.  1:25  p.m. 

2.  Ceremony  at  station,  2  pjn. 

3.  Motorcade  to  16th  and  Constitution 
Avenue.  2:10-2:25  p.m. 

4.  Transfer  to  caisson.  2:25  p.m. 

5.  Procession  to  Capitol,  2:30-3:10  p.m. 

6.  Ceremonies  at  rotunda,  3:10-3:40  p.m. 
Remains  available  for  public  viewing  from 

4  p.m.,  Wednesday,  April  8,  1964,  until  11  ajn., 
Thursday,  AprU  9,  1964. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    9,    1964 

1.  Remains  out  of  state,  1  p.m. 

2.  Procession  with  caisson  to  12th  and 
Constitution  Avenue.  1 :  10-1 : 40  p.m. 

3.  Casket  transfer.  1:40  p.m. 

4.  Motorcade  to  MATS  Terminal,  Washing- 
ton National  Airport,  1:45-2  p.m. 

5.  Ceremonies  MATS,  2  p.m. 

6.  Aircraft  departure,  2:20  p.m. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  April  7,  1964.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  120)  providing  for  the  recognition 
and  endorsement  of  the  17th  Interna- 
tional Publishers  Congress. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  CEREMONY 
IN  THE  CAPITOL  ROTUNDA  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  LYING- 
IN-STATE  OF  THE  BODY  OF  GEN. 
DOUGLAS  MACARTHUR 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 

have  just  been  informed  by  the  Sergeant 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  on  Wednesday. 
April  8,  1964,  Hon.  Carl  Hayden,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  Hon. 
Mike  Mansfield,  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate;  and  Hon.  Everett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN.  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
are  to  participate  in  the  procession 
forming  at  16th  Street  and  Constitution 
Avenue  Northwest,  and  proceed  to  the 
rotunda  for  the  ceremonies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  placing  of  the  remains  in 
state. 

These  Senators  will  be  picked  up  at 
the  Senate  Wing  of  the  Capitol  by  escort 
officer.  Army  Lieutenant  Colonel  Green, 
at  2:10  p.m.,  and  transported  in  military 


vehicles  to  17th  Street  and  Constitution 
Avenue  where  they  will  join  the  proces- 
sion which  is  scheduled  to  depart  16th 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  NW.  at 
2:30  p.m. 

The  convoy  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
the  East  Front  Capitol  stairs  at  3 :  10  p.m. 
and  the  members  of  this  groupi  will  be 
prepositioned  in  the  rotunda,  with  the 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  remains,  family 
and  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  this  information 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Senators  may  be  informed  as  to  the  de- 
tails and  the  plans  for  the  ceremony 
tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  there  is  unani- 
mous-consent order  to  recess  until  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock  a.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  that  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  8,  1964,  at  10  o'clock. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  7  (legislative  day  of 
March  30.)  1964: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvicx 
ambassadors 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Panama. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Elkus  White,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Denmark. 

Henry  L.  T.  Koren,  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo. 

Agxnct  roR  International   Development 
Rutherford  M.   Poats,   of  Virginia,   to  be 
Assistant   Administrator   for   the   Far   East, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Lowell  Russell  Ditzen,  D.D.,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  director,  the 
Council  for  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Center,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  our  petition  Is  for 
breadth;  breadth  enough  to  respectfully 
evaluate  the  position  of  those  which  dif- 


fers from  our  own;  breadth  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  compromise  without  play- 
ing traitor  to  our  convictions;  breadth 
wide  enough  to  be  considerate  of  each 
member  of  the  human  family  in  keeping 
with  our  committed  principle  of  "liberty 
and  justice  for  all." 

And  for  courage  we  pray ;  courage  that 
is  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  our 
own  faults  and  weakness;  courage  that 
is  humble  enough  to  learn  and  grow; 
courage  that  is  strong  enough  to  ex- 
change the  good  for  the  better  and  the 
better  for  the  best. 

Yea,  Lord,  for  breadth  and  for  courage 
this  day  we  pray.  Bless  our  Nation  and 
all  our  people,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  for  disaster  relief, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PERMISSION  TO  DECLARE  A  RECESS 
ON  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der at  any  time  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  for  the  Chair  to  declare  a  re- 
cess subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Outlet  Stores,  Incorporated,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, the  sum  of  $12,644.41  in  full  settle- 
ment of  its  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  losses  sustained  as  the  result  of  the  er- 
roneous award  of  a  sales  contract  for  a  quan- 
tity  of  snowshoes  pursuant  to  invitation  No. 
12-036-S-58-38  of  the  Jeffersonvllle  Quarter- 
master Depot  to  another  company  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  bid  of  the  Out- 
let Stores.  Incorporated,  was  higher  than 
that  company:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriates!  in  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centiim  therefore  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 


in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  91,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  "$12,644.41"  and  in- 
sert "$1,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel 
Gorfain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  mthout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  P.  MacPHAIL,  UJS.  NAVY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  F.  MacPhail,  lieu- 
tenant, U5.  Navy. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OP  J.  W.  GWIN,  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2747) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  J.  W.  Gwln, 
Sr. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITOLD  A.  LANOWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3757) 
for  the  relief  of  Witold  A.  Lanowskl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  ciu'rent  appropriations 
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for  the  payment  of  pay  and  allowances,  to 
Witold  A    Lanowski.  of  Surrey,  England,  in 
a  lump  sum  the  amounts  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  him  as  pay  (Including  flight 
and   overseas   pay)    and   allowances   for   the 
period  beginning  October  1.  1944    to  August 
9    1945    both  dates  Inclusive,  if  he  had  held 
the   rank   of   captain   In   the   United    States 
Armed  Forces  during  that  period.     The  said 
Witold  A.  Lanowski  flew  seventy-nine  com- 
bat operational  missions  for  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  Europe  while  officially  assigned  to 
the  Sixty-first  Fighter  Squadron  during  that 
oerlod,  shot  down  four  German  fighter  planes, 
and   was   decorated  by   the  Army  Air  Corps 
with  the  Air  Medal,  ten  oak  leaf  clusters  .n 
lieu  of  the  Air  Medal,  and  with  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross;  however,  no  compen- 
^tlon   has    been   paid   him   by   the    United 
States  or  by  any  other  nation  for  such  serv- 
ices and  his  application  for  a  commission  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  was  denied 
on  July  14.  1945,  by  the  fourteenth  endorse- 
ment on   such  application,   on   the  fo^nd 
that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed  by 
the  United  States:    Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  paid  under  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  b€ 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not-" 
withstanding.    Any  person  violating  the  pro 
visions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ol 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend 
ments :  , 

Paee  1    strike  lines  3  through  11.  Inclusive 
and  insert  the  following:  "That  the  Secretar;r 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in   the  Treasur  ? 
not    otherwise    appropriated,    to    Witold    A 
Lanowski.  of  Surrey.    England,  the  sum 
$4,000  in  fvill  settlement  of  his  claims 
extraordinary  services  rendered  the  Unlte^ 
States  Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  tt 
The  said  Witold  A."  , 

Page  2  line  2,  strike  "officially  assigned 
and  Insert  "attached". 

The    committee     amendments    were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossea 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thirr^ 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recor 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


of 
for 


)e 


CWO  ELDEN   R.   COMER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  613( 

for  the  relief  of  CWO  Elden  R.  Comer 
Mr.   ELLSWORTH.    Mr.    Speaker. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 

passed  over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  "'" 

sas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


;o 


Kai- 


HELEN   J.   GOOGINS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R. 

for  the  relief  of  Helen  J.  Googins. 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

unanimous    consent    that    the    bill 

passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  "' 

sas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


April  7 


LEE  R.  SMITH  AND  LEE  R.  SMITH  HI. 
HIS  SON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6267) 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  R.  Smith  and  Lee  R. 
Smith  III,  his  son.  ^w     ^    u 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it   enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lee  R. 
Smith  and  Lee  R.  Smith  III.  his  son.  are 
hereby  relieved   of   all  liability   to   pay  the 
United  States  the  svun  of  $982.59.  represent- 
ing the   cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
rendered  the  said  Lee  R.  Smith  III  as  a  cadet 
m  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  at  the  Brooke  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas,  in 
the  period   April  22.   1959.  through   Febru- 
ary 17    I960,  inclusive,  for  serious  burns  he 
received   at   the   Chennault  Air   Force   Base. 
Louisiana,  on  April  19.  1959.  when  as  a  mem- 
ber   of   the   Lake    Charles   Squadron   of   the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  while  engaged  In  repairing 
a  public  address  system  on  a  metal  building, 
he  came  In  contact  with  a  low  hanging  high- 
tension  line  carrying  thirty-three  thousand 
volts  of  electricity :  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney  on   account   of   services   rendered    In 
connection   with    this   claim,   and   the   same 
shall  be  urUawful.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  5.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 


a  fire,  while  he  was  serving  with  the  United 
States  Navy:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
tmllty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  ELIAS  NEJAME 
iNOUJAIM) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1951)  for 
the  relief  of  George  Elias  NeJame  (Nou- 

jaim). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CierK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  George  Ellas  NeJame  (Noujalm)  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


It     to 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DONALD  J.  KENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9280) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  J.  Kent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


6839) 
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HAROLD  A.  SALY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9959) 
for  the  relief  of  Harold  A.  Saly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Harold  A.  Saly.  3001  Marlqiilta  Street.  Long 
be      Beach    3.   California,   the   sum    of   $3,154.15. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
4.^      settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Harold  A. 
Saly  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
the  destruction  of  his  personal  property  while 
it  was  stored  at  West  Coast  Van  and  Storage 
Company.  VacavUle,  California,  as  a  result  of 


BARBARA  COLOMA  SABIO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1385) 
for  the  rehef  of  Barbara  Coloma  Sabio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Bar- 
bara Coloma  Sablo  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  minor  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  S.  Sablo.  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cla\ise 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Barbara  Coloma 
Sablo  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(F) 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  Sablo, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eUglble 
orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RIFKA  IBRAHIM  TOEQ 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1465) 
for  the  relief  of  Rifka  Ibrahim  Toeg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Rifka  Ibrahim  Toeg  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  ntmiber  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Rifka  Ibrahim  Toeg.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  said  Rifka  Ibrahim  Toeg  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  stmendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  HILDA  EAVES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1503) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hilda  Eaves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Hilda  Eaves  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  niunber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  in  the  case 
of  Hilda  May  Eave.  From  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  Hilda 
May  Eave  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  de- 
portation by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlurd 
time  and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  May  Eave. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LIGIA  PAULINA  JIMENEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2735) 
for  the  relief  of  Ligia  Paulina  Jimenez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sections  212 
(a)(1)  and  212(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Aot,  Ligia  Paulina  Jimenez 
may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  she 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "pro- 
visions of  sections  212(a)  (1)  and  212(a)  (4)  " 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "provision  of 
section  212(a)(1)". 

On  page  1,  line  11,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  oolon  and  add  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


YEGHSA  KETENJIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3645) 
for  the  relief  of  Yeghsa  Ketenjian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pvirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Yeghsa  Ketenjian  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfxilly  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permament  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  avaUable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in  the  case 
of  Yeghsa  Ketenjian.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Yeghsa  Ketenjian  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 


facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JACKIE  BERGANCIA  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5408) 
for  the  relief  of  Jackie  Bergancia  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child,  Jackie  Bergancia  Smith,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Master  Sergeant  Roy  E.  Smith, 
United  States  Air  Force,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  a  petition  filed  in  behalf  of 
Jackie  Bergancia  Smith  by  Roy  Edward 
Smith  may  be  approved  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  ^ 
to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRANCES  SPERHiLI 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6568) 
for  the  relief  of  Frances  Sperilli. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  and  205  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Frances  Sperilli,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Samuel  J.  and  Lillian  Mitchell  of  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  statiis  luider  the  Inunigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Prances  Sperilli 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Mitchell, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DAVID  SHEPPARD 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  6843) 
for  the  relief  of  David  Sheppard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei* 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
David  Sheppard  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS     LEONOR     DO     ROZARIO     DE 
MEDEIROS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9150) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Leonor  do  Rozario 
de  Medeiros  (Leonor  Medeiros) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  sections  203(a)(2)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Miss  Leonor  do  Rozario  de  Medeiros  (Miss 
Leonor  Medeiros)  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eduardo  Medeiros,  citizens 
of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  \mder  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Battistlna  Gallo  lannuccllll,  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  \uider  the  provisions  of 
section  401(6)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended,  may  be  naturalized  by  tak- 
Ing  prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any 
naturalization  coiirt  in  the  United  States, 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the 
said  Act.  Prom  and  after  natvirallzatlon 
under  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Battistlna  Gallo 
lannuccllll  shall  have  the  same  citizenship 
status  as  that  which  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  Its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DIEDRE  REGINA  SHORE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8964) 
for  the  relief  of  Diedre  Reglna  Shore 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows :  i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hous 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  thi 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na 
tionallty  Act,  Diedre  Reglna  Shore  may  b 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  thi 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  tha 
Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  het 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  O.  Shorej. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  t4> 
section  205(b)  of  that  Act,  subject  to  all  th^ 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eliglblfe 
orphans.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Immlgra^ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  thfe 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved, 
shall  be  Inapplicable  in  this  case.  | 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thir^ 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  ret- 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table.  | 


MRS.  AUDREY  ROSSMANN         I 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9090) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Audrey  Rossmann. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Cler|£ 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Vf 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212  (a|) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Ac*. 
Mrs.  Audrey  Rossmann  may  be  Issued  a  vUa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  she  Is  foxind  to  be  othe*- 
wlse  admissible  under  the  provisions  of  thft 
Act:  Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  propjr 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  oy 
section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act:  Provided  further.  That  this  exemp- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  groimd  for  excluslcjn 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  Ujie 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ELISABETE  MARIA  FONSECA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9220) 
for  the  relief  of  Elisabete  Maria 
Ponseca. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(b)(1)(A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Elisabete  Maria  Ponseca. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born, minor,  alien  child  of  Mr.  Augusto 
Ponseca,  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  legal  husband  of  the  beneficiary's 
mother  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
xinder  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  comjnittee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  of  lines  3,  4.  5, 
6  and  the  language  through  "of  the  United 
States:"  on  Une  7,  and  subetltute  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  203(a)(3)  and  205  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Elisabete  Maria 
Ponseca  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-bom  alien  daughter  of  Mr.  Au- 
gusto Ponseca,  a  lawfully  resident  alien  of 
the  United  States:". 


RICHARD  G.  GREEN,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1727) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  G.  Green,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Richard  G.  Green,  Junior,  of  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $299.30.    Such  sum 
represents  reimbursement  to  the  said  Rich- 
ard G.  Green,  Junior,  for  paying  out  of  his 
own  funds  judgments  rendered  against  him 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  resiilt 
of  an  accident  occurring  when  Richard  G. 
Green,  Junior,  was  operating  a  Government 
vehicle  In  the   course  of  his  duties  as  an 
employee   of    the   Post   Office   Department: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  siim  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RUSSELL  D.  HARRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5309) 
for  the  relief  of  Russell  D.  Harris. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  BATTISTINA  GALLO 
lANNUCCILLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9765) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Battistlna  GaUo 
lannuccllll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


NOBLE    FRANK    SMITH    AND     HIS 
WIFE,   VIOLA  SMITH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  5571) 
for  the  relief  of  Noble  Frank  Smith  and 
his  wife.  Viola  Smith. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Noble 
Prank  Smith  and  his  wife.  Viola  Smith,  are 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,421.92, 
representing  the  amount  of  payments  of  ad- 
vances for  subsistence  and  medical  expenses 
which  the  said  Viola  Smith  received  for  her- 
self and  her  Infant  son,  Carl  Smith,  during 
their  Internment  In  Shanghai,  China,  from 
July  1942  to  October  1945.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accoxmts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Noble  Prank  Smith  and 
Viola  Smith,  the  sxim  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  from  them  or  either  of 
them  on  account  of  the  pajmaents  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  "Act."  Insert:  "no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JONG  WAN  LEE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6479) 
for  the  relief  of  Jong  Wan  Lee. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WETSEL-OVIATT  LUMBER  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7132) 
for  the  relief  of  Wetsel-Oviatt  Lumber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Omo  Ranch,  El  Dorado  Coimty. 
Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Wetsel-Ovlatt  Lumber  Company,  the  sum  of 
$21,299.24.  The  payment  of  such  sum  stiall 
be  In  full  satisfaction  of  the  company's  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  losses  sustained  by  the  company  under 
contract  numbered  12-11-005-17307,  ap- 
proved on  October  6,  1955.  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Forest  Service  and  the  company, 
requiring  certain  construction  and  improve- 
ments of  the  forest  and  authorizing  the 
company  to  cut  and  remove  timber  from  the 
El  Dorado  National  Forest,  such  losses  having 
occurred  as  a  result  of  an  error  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  estimating  the  volume  of 
timber  to  be  marked  for  cutting:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 


shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
percentum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  KEITH  K.  LUND 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  8415) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Keith  K.  Limd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Major 
Keith  K.  Lund  (A0495754)  Is  hereby  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $3,700,  the  amount  In  which 
he  was  Indebted  to  the  United  States  as  of 
June  30,  1958,  by  reason  of  erroneous  allot- 
ments, and  failure  to  deduct  from  his  pay 
the  amount  of  proper  allotments,  paid  for 
his  account  during  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober 1,  1942,  through  September  30,  1945, 
inclusive.  Such  allotments  were  paid  with- 
out fault  or  negligence  on  his  part,  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Major  Keith  K.  Lund 
(A0495754),  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  com- 
plete or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability 
to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shadl  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdeameanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  Major  Keith  K.  Lund 
(A0495754)  is  hereby  relieved  of  liablUty  to 
the  United  States  for  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  amounts  owed  to  the  Government  by 
reason  of  erroneous  tdlotments,  and  failure 
to  deduct  from  his  pay  the  amount  of  proper 
allotments,  paid  for  his  account  diiring  the 
period  from  October  1.  1942.  tlirough  Jan- 
uary 31,  1946,  inclusive.  Such  allotments 
were  paid  without  fault  or  negligence  on 
his  part,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGETTE  D.   CASKIE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  8479) 
for  the  relief  of  Georgette  D.  Caskie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
the  administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  Edmund  G.  Caslcle  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  elected  a  re- 
duced annuity  upon  his  retirement  from 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  to  have  designated  his  wife. 
Georgette  D.  Caskie,  to  receive  an  annuity 
after  his  death  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  annuity  which  he  received. 

(b)  No  annuity  shall  be  paid,  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

(c)  The  provisions  under  the  heading 
"Civn-  Service  Retirement  and  DisABiLrrT 
Fund"  in  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1969  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844 ) ,  shall  not  apply  vpith  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARYELLEN  BOONE 

TTie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8879) 
for  the  relief  of  Maryellen  Boone. 

Mr.  ELI^WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CWO  STANLEY  L.  HARNEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9199) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  Stanley  L.  Harney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chief 
Warrant  OfBcer  Stanley  L.  Harney,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  retired,  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $1,453.58,  rep- 
resenting the  overpayments  of  retainer  and 
retired  pay  made  to  him  because  of  admin- 
istrative error  for  the  period  beginning  on 
October  1,  1949,  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1963.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlsbiirslng  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shaU  be  given 
for  amoimts  for  which  llabUlty  is  relieved  by 
tMs  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Act."  insert 
the  following: 

"Sbc.  2.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Stanley  L. 
Harney,  the  amount  certified  to  him  by  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  said 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Stanley  L.  Harney,  or 
withheld  by  the  United  States  from  amounts 
due  him.  on  account  of  the  liability  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  committee  sunendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  GRACE  SMITH  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9475)j 

for  the  relief  of  Miss  Grace  Smith,  and 

°^lre  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  | 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  United  State\of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  th4 
X^^es  Of  the  General  Services  Admin 
istratlon  named  In  the  table  set  forth  here 
ISf"  r  are  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  th 
United  States  In  the  amount  set  opposlt 
their  respective  names.  Such  amounts  rep 
resent  the  totals  of  overpayments  made 
such  employees  for  pay  periods  ending  with 
In  the  period  set  forth  In  the  table.  Th 
overpayments  were  made  as  a  result  of  ad 
minlstratlve  error  In  that  the  employee* 
were  Improperly  paid  at  their  former  salary 
levels  after  reductions  In  grade.  i 

Employee    and    period  Amoun|; 

Miss   Grace   Smith,    May   2,    195&-  , 

March  4.  1961 *341- ^[ 

Mrs    Josephine  B.  Nugent.  April  2,  I 

1960-September  17,  1960 246.  op 

Mrs.  Ann  L.  Metzgar.  March  7.  1959-  ^ 

March  18.  1961 1.13a.B|) 

Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Scott,  AprU  1,  I960-  , 

March  4,  1961 264.2(1 

In  the  audit   and  settlement  of  the 
counts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offlc 
of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  f 
any  amount  for  which  Uabllity  is  relieved 
this  Act.  1 

Sic  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^ 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  oi^t 
of  any  money  In  the  Treas\iry  not  otherwl-- 
appropriated,  to  each  person  named  in  t 
first  section,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggr 
gate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  wit 
held  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  co 
plete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  claim 
the  United  States  for  refund  of  the  amou 
specified  In  the  first  section.  No  part  of  t 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  pa 
ment  of  any  one  claim  in  excess  of  10  p 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  a 
count  of  services  rendered  in  connectldn 
with  such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  ncA- 
wlthstandlng.  Any  person  violating  tl^e 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


r 


With  the  following  committee  amen 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  pjer 
centxun  thereof". 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorvim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorvim 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  92] 

Abbltt  Edwards  Michel 

Ashley  Elliott  Miller.  Calif. 

Avery  Flynt  Mlnshall 

Baring  Glenn  Murray 

Blatnlk  Grabowski  03rien.  111. 

Bray  Hubert  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Brock  Jennings  O'Konskl 

Buckley  Jones.  Ala.  Powell 

Biirleson  Karth  Rains 

Burton.  Utah      Kee  Rogers.  Tex. 

Dawson  Kllbum  Short 

Derwlnskl  Leggett  Staebler 

Dlggs  Lloyd  Wallhauser 

Dowdy  Martin,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  me 
under  my  reservation  to  say  that  this 
arrangement  to  come  in  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow has  been  discussed  between  us 
and  among  us.  It  contemplates  finish- 
ing general  debate  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  today  and  the  reading  of  the  first 
section,  at  which  point  the  Committee 
would  rise  and  we  would  then  be  ready 
tomorrow  upon  convening  at  11  o'clock 
to  begin  considering  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  the  understanding,  and 
I  trust  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  under  my  reservation 
whether  the  gentleman  can  tell  us  at 
this  time  what  might  be  the  time  tomor- 
row afternoon  for  the  recess  under  the 
unanimous-consent  concession  that  will 
be  made? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Chair  will  make  the 
specific  announcement  later. 

I  might  advise  Members  that  we  plan 
to  adopt  a  motion  of  adjournment  out 
of  respect  to  the  late  General  MacArthur 


this  evening.  As  for  the  time  of  the 
recess  tomorrow  I  cannot  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  exact  information,  but  I  un- 
derstand we  will  adjourn  from  about 
2:30  to  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  did  not  mean  to 
press  the  matter.  However,  a  number  of 
Members  have  approached  me  with  ref- 
erence to  the  same. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
how  many  amendments  will  there  be  on 
this  bill?  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am 
going  to  have  to  come  in  at  an  earlier 
hour  tomorrow.  Otherwise  I  will  have 
to  object.  _,„ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to  an- 
swer that  question.  It  Is  impossible  to 
answer  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  gentleman  advise  us  whether  it  is 
still  the  plan  of  the  leadership  to  call  up 
the  cotton  bill  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is,  immediately  following  this 

bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  proceed 
from  the  House  Chamber  to  the  rotunda 
at  3  pjn..  Wednesday,  to  attend  the 
lying-in-state  ceremonies  for  the  late 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

The  Chair  also  desires  to  state  in  con- 
nection with  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  the 
probability  of  the  time  of  recess,  imder 
the  impression  of  the  Chair  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  that  it  will  be  at  about  2:30 
and  then  probably  the  House  will  recon- 
vene at  about  4  o'clock. 
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FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  662  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 


10222)  to  strengthen  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy; to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more 
effective  use  of  food  abundances;  to  provide 
for  improved  levels  of  nutrition  among  eco- 
nomically needy  households  through  a  co- 
operative Federal-State  program  of  food  as- 
sistance to  be  operated  through  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade;  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  at  this  time 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  662 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10222, 
a  bill  to  strengthen  the  agricultural 
economy ;  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and 
more  effective  use  of  food  abundances ;  to 
provide  for  improved  levels  of  nutrition 
among  needy  households  through  a  coop- 
erative Federal-State  program  of  food 
assistance  to  be  operated  through  normal 
channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10222  is  to  bring 
under  congressional  control  and  enact 
into  law  the  rules  under  which  food 
stamp  programs  are  to  be  conducted  in 
local   areas  throughout   the  country. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
initiative  and  the  request  for  establish- 
ment of  a  food  stamp  program  in  any 
area  must  come  from  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  public  assistance 
programs  in  the  State  in  which  the  area 
is  located.  That  application  must  in- 
clude a  plan  of  operation  specifying  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  will  be 
conducted  and  other  relevant  data. 

Each  State  is  responsible  for  financing, 
from  funds  available  to  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  food  stamp  program  in  the 
local  area.  These  include:  costs  of  cer- 
tifying participant  households,  includ- 
ing interviews  and  investigations;  the 
handling,  storage,  and  protection  of 
coupons  after  their  delivery  to  receiv- 
ing points  within  the  States ;  the  issuance 
of  coupons  to  eligible  households:  and 
the  control,  accounting,  and  reporting 
involved  in  operation  of  the  program.  In 
order  to  maintain  close  supervision  over 
the  certifying  of  households  which  are 
not  on  public  assistance  rolls,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  this  certification.  Since  May  1961 
food  stamp  programs  have  been  in  op- 
eration in  several  local  areas — now  num- 
bering 43 — under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
the  general  authority  of  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress.  The  ex- 
perience of  most  of  these  areas  is  that 
the  administrative  costs  to  the  State  and 
local  area  are  considerably  higher  than 
imder  a  direct  distribution  program. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the 
judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State's 
proposed  plan  of  operations,  conditions 
of  eligibility,  et  cetera,  are  satisfactory. 
If  he  finds  that  they  are,  he  is  required 
to  establish  the  requested  program  in  the 
designated  area  if  funds  are  available  to 
do  so. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated  to 
be  about  $360  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  662. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  explained,  this  resolution 
makes  in  order  under  an  open  rule  with 
4  hours  of  general  debate  the  bill  H.R. 
10222,  the  so-called  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  labeled  "To 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy,  to 
help  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effective 
use  of  food  abundance." 

Of  course,  in  my  opinion  and  in  my 
view  that  is  a  complete  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  this  legislation  will  do. 

This  resolution  is  not  designed,  in  my 
opinion,  or  in  the  opinion  of  16  out  of  the 
34  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agii- 
culture,  to  help  meet  the  agricultural 
farm  surplus  situation  but,  instead,  is 
designed  to  be  part  of  a  new  welfare 
program. 

If  I  may  speak  frankly,  as  I  always  at- 
tempt and  try  to  do,  perhaps  the  legisla- 
tion is  before  us  because  of  another  rea- 
son. I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  is  alleged  to  have  said 
that  H.R.  10222,  the  food  stamp  bill,  was 
designed  as  a  sweetener  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  support  from  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  larger  populated  areas 
of  the  country,  the  big  cities,  and  so 
forth,  in  return  for  their  support  of  the 
so-called  administration-sponsored  cot- 
ton-wheat farm  bill  which  will  be  before 
us  shortly.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
alleged  statement  was  made,  but  I 
presume  the  news  report  was  correct. 

The  resolution  that  has  been  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee  bypasses  the 
usutil  procedures  of  the  House.  It  would 
make  in  order,  upon  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution,  the  taking  from  the  Speaker's 
table  of  the  House  cotton  bill  and  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate  amendments.  The 
Senate  amendments  add  a  complete  new 
agricultural  bill  dealing  with  wheat 
plantings,  the  control  and  the  prices  of 
wheat,  and  also  dairy  products,  and  some 
other  matters  as  well. 

So  that  in  fact  and  substance  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 435  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — and  remember,  all  legisla- 
tion starts  off,  "We  the  people  in  Con- 
gress assembled" — 435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
assembled  would,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  that  will  be  called  up  soon  af- 
ter this  bill  is  disposed  of,  lose  their  right 
even  to  discuss,  except  for  30  minutes, 
the  proposed  wheat  bill  added  on  as  a 
rider,  in  the  Senate.  The  wheat  pro- 
gram affects  many  districts  and  many 
fanners  in  this  country.  Like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grerman  Reichstag  under 


Hitler,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  say  "Ja" 
or  "Netn,"  and  that  will  be  our  only  re- 
sponse— no  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
debate  the  provisions  of  that  part  of  the 
wheat  program  or  the  other  programs  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  no  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  offer  amendments  or  to 
consider  them  and  vote  on  them,  no  op- 
portunity will  be  given  to  protect  your 
own  districts.  That  is  all  part  of  the 
deal,  if  you  please,  if  I  can  speak  frankly 
and  plainly:  "We  will  vote  for  the  food 
stamp  bill,  you  vote  for  the  cotton- wheat 
bill."  "We  will  give  you  the  food  stamp 
program  as  a  part  of  the  welfare  activ- 
ity of  this  Nation."  But  it  will  not  help 
the  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
because  actually  it  will  prove  to  be  a  det- 
riment as  far  as  that  is  concerned — "We 
will  give  you  food  stamps  to  distribute, 
in  the  large  cities  especially,  through 
your  welfare  agencies,  if  you  will  vote 
for  the  cotton  bill,  for  the  administration 
sponsored  wheat  program,  and  for  the 
other  farm  legislation  that  was  added 
on  as  a  rider  in  the  other  body." 

You  will  gag  yourselves  if  you  give  up 
your  own  rights  as  Members  of  the  House 
to  debate  and  to  discuss  important  farm 
legislation. 

How  far  afield  are  we  going  to  go  in 
our  parliamentary  processes?  What  is 
happening  to  this  country  and  to  our 
system  of  government  that  the  people's 
representatives  assembled  here  are  going 
to  be  prohibited,  unless  they  speak  out 
against  the  resolution,  from  expressing 
their  will  and  properly  representing 
their  own  people  on  important  farm  leg- 
islation, and  to  be  prohibited  from  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  voice  their  views 
and  opinions  and  to  offer  amendments 
and  to  suggest  changes  in  a  program? 
What  sort  of  state  have  we  reached  in 
this  coimtry?  What  has  happened  to 
our  system  of  government  and  our  par- 
liamentary system  which  is  so  precious 
to  us? 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  have  before  us  at  this  time  the 
bill,  H.R.  10222. 

I  want  to  speak,  if  I  may,  for  just  a 
minute  or  two  about  this  bill.  We  had 
long  hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  the  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that  anybody, 
including  members  of  the  committee  who 
presented  the  bill,  understand  fully  just 
what  it  will  do  or  what  may  or  may  not 
be  done  under  its  provisions.  At  least 
they  could  not  explain  it  and  they  could 
not  answer  all  the  questions  that  were 
asked.  There  has  been  a  pilot  plan  used 
in  some  areas;  and  different  reports 
have  been  received. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as 
explained  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  if  a  recipient  is  to  receive  food 
stamps,  the  State  or  local  area  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  explained,  must  request  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  If  such  a  re- 
quest is  made  that  will  be  the  only  pro- 
gram that  will  be  in  effect  in  that  State, 
or  area,  or  political  subdivision.  An  area 
cannot  have  both  the  direct  distribution 
and  food  stamp  progrEmi.  If  you  have 
the  food  stamp  program,  food  stamps  are 
distributed  or  sold  by  these  agencies  or 
representatives  thereof  for  cash,  often 
at  a  discount,  to  be  paid  for  from  funds 
given    by    the    local    or   State   welfare 
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agency  to  the  recipient;  or  perhaps 
earned  by  him  or  her  through  some  side 
work.  The  recipients  can  go  and  buy 
with  their  food  stamps  what  they  may 
want  in  the  way  of  food  whether  it  be  the 
basic  food  commodities  now  in  surplus 
that  the  Government  now  owns  or 
whether  it  be  some  other  kind  of  food,  as 
has  been  explained,  that  will  enhance 
the  diet  or  perhaps  be  more  attractive, 
such  as  stuffed  olives  or  however  one 
might  desire  to  make  their  diet  more 
enticing. 

But  in  that  same  area  a  person  could 
not  go  out  and  get  surplus  foods,  as  is 
now  possible  under  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program.  Those  surplus  foods  have 
been  distributed  and  are  being  distrib- 
uted in  many  sections  of  the  country,  free 
of  charge,  from  Government  surpluses. 

In  any  depressed  area  or  any  part  of 
the  country  where  people  may  be  hungry, 
it  is  now  possible  to  get  all  the  surplus 
commodities  wanted  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  farm  surplus 
commodities  available. 

Everyone  is  against  poverty.  Every- 
one is  against  starvation.  Everyone 
wants  to  help  the  needy.  We  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars— not  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  actually  billions  of 
dollars — in  the  distribution  of  farm  sur- 
pluses and  foodstuffs  to  the  needy  people 
of  this  country,  and  to  some  who  have 
not  been  quite  so  needy,  by  the  way.  We 
have  done  that. 

Under  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it— 
and  according  to  the  testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee— Members  of  Con- 
gress or  ofBcials  in  local  communities 
may  face  a  difBcult  choice  of  deciding 
whether  it  is  best  to  embark  upon  a  food 
stamp  program  or  to  continue  vmder  the 
direct  distribution  program  under  which 
all  the  basic  food  commodities  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  such  as  com- 
meal,  wheat,  milk,   dried  eggs,  butter, 
and  about  everything  else  we  can  name 
including  even,  as  I  understand  it.  many 
meat  products  are  now  being  fiimished. 
Which  will  it  be?    WUl  we  go  along 
with  those  who  have  funds  with  which 
to  obtain,  directly  from  a  welfare  depart- 
ment or  in  any  other  way,  these  so-called 
food  stamps,  or  will  we  go  along  with 
those  who  may  be  hungry  and  without 
any  funds  whatsoever,  so  destitute  that 
they  must  depend  on  the  other  kinds  of! 
food?    Shall  we  stop  one  or  the  other?     j 
We  tried  out  this  same  kind  of  food; 
stamp  program,  or  something  quite  sim-i 
liar,  in  the  old  days;  I  believe  from  1939 
to     1943.     We     developed     that     thenj 
Rather  peculiarly,  that  was  a  distribu^ 
tion  of  surplus  foods  through  the  food 
stamp  program.    There  were  blue  stamp$ 
In  those  days  with  which  people  used  to 
buy  things. 

There  was  so  much  scandal  and  sq 
much  corruption  that  finally  the  whol^ 
program  was  dropped.  Later  we  em-t 
barked  on  a  program  of  granting  o^ 
giving  to  local  agencies,  under  local  conj 
trol  and  State  control,  surplus  fanri 
products  out  of  the  Government's 
granaries.  Those  food  products  wer^ 
given  to  the  needy  people  of  the  Nationi 
No  Secretary  of  AgrlciQture  after  tha^ 
time  ever  tried  to  reinstitute  the  foo< 
stamp  plan. 


There  are  those  who  will  tell  us  that 
this  is  the  one  way  to  meet  the  problem 
of  the  needy.  I  point  out  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  program  from  fiscal 
year  1964  through  fiscal  year  1967  is 
$400  million. 

Now,  that  is  the  estimate  made  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  program.  Other  esti- 
mates on  a  nationwide  food  stamp  plan 
run  as  much  as  $2  or  $3  billion  a  year. 

May  I  point  out  to  you  that  today  when 
people  tell  you  we  are  not  doing  anything 
to  help  the  hungry  and  needy  in  this 
country,  that  is  not  true.    Today,  believe 
it  or  not,  one  out  of  every  six  Americans 
is  already  receiving  food  assistance  from 
your    Federal    Government.    They    are 
being  given  food.     That  is  one  out  of 
every  six  Americans.     How  many  Ameri- 
cans do  we  have?     Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  latest  estimate  is,  but  we  will 
say  it  is  180  million.    Divide  that  by  6, 
and  that  means  30  million  Americans  are 
already  receiving  food  assistance.    There 
has  been  some  attempt  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
its  responsibility  in  helping  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves  to  get  the  food 
that  they  may  need— some  of  them  hun- 
gry and  some  of  them  who  have  been  re- 
ceiving surplus  food  for  a  long,  long  time, 
and  who  may  continue  to  receive  surplus 
food  either  directly  or,  if  they  switch 
over  to  the  food  stamp  plan  as  proposed 
here,  then  through  that  method  for  a 
long,  long  time  to  come.    I  think  and  I 
believe  strongly  that  we  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  and  to  take  care  of 
those  who  cannot   help  themiselves  or 
take  care  of  themselves.    However,  our 
main  responsibility  as  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress  assembled  is  to 
see  to  it  that  every  citizen  be  given  a  fair 
and  equal  opportunity  to  meet  his  own 
responsibilities,  and  that  he  not  be  made 
a  ward  of  the  State  or  the  Nation,  unless 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  become  such  a  ward.    Some  cannot 
help  themselves  or  care  for  themselves. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  help  such 
neighbors,  yes,  but  we  have  a  reponsi- 
bility  also  to  see  that,  after  all,  they  do 
all  within  their  own  power  to  help  them- 
selves.   I  do  not  want  to  see  a  situation 
arise  in  this  country  where  those  who 
are  actually  hungry,  those  who  are  actu- 
ally needy,  will  no  longer  be  able,  if  this 
food  stamp  plan  is  put  into  effect,  to 
get  surplus  foods  direct  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  local  agencies,  local 
governments  or  State  governments  that 
are  now   available.    I  believe  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
program  like  this  is  necessary.    I  no- 
ticed that  some  16  members  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Agriculture  have  joined  in 
a  minority  report.    Only  18  voted  to  re- 
port this  bill — 13  members,  with  a  14th 
member  concurring,  joined  in  the  mi- 
nority report  saying  that  legislation  of 
this  type  was  not  necessary  at  this  time, 
and  in  the  end  it  would  be  of  no  help  to 
those  who  actually  need  food  to  sustain 
life. 

Now,  we  have  one  other  matter  that 
will  come  up,  undoubtedly.  In  connection 
with  the  discussion  and  consideration  of 
this  bill.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tiure  In  its  wisdom,  by  a  majority  vote. 


wrote  into  the  bill  a  requirement  that  the 
States  entering  into  any  agreement  to 
be  placed  under  this  food  stamp  program 
share  half  of  the  cost  thereof.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  strike  that  out. 
But  unless  we  have  some  State  and  local 
participation,  worthwhile  participation, 
then  it  will  be  a  total  handout,  or  prac- 
tically so,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Of  course,  everybody  will  say, 
if  he  gets  it  from  the  great  Central  Gov- 
ernment down  in  Washington  it  will  not 
cost  him  anything,  because  one  of  the 
great  myths  of  our  time  is  that  too  many 
Americans  believe  that  there  Is  some  se- 
cret source,  some  magic  source,  from 
which  comes  the  money  that  is  in  the 
Federal  Treasury;  it  comes  out  of  the 
Treasury  and  flows  out  of  Washington. 
And  yet  you  and  I  know  and  every 
thoughtful  person  knows  that  never  a 
penny  is  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  any  person 
that  has  not  first  either  been  paid  In  In 
the  form  of  taxes  or  has  been  borrowed 
from  future  generations  to  be  paid  off  in 
their  time. 

There  are  too  many  people  who  believe 
that  if  a  program  is  completely  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government  it  should  be 
embraced;  people  who,  if  they  realized 
that  they  themselves  would  have  to  meet 
a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  financing 
that  program  on  a  State  or  local  level, 
might  say,  "Well,  administer  it  safely  and 
sanely  and  soundly  and  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  eliminate  waste  and  extrava- 
gance and  corruption."  Especially  elimi- 
nate those  bad  features  that  were  dem- 
onstrated in  the  food  stamp  program 
from  1939  to  1943.  which  was  dropped 
because  it  proved  to  be  a  troublesome 
program  and  a  failure  as  far  as  meeting 
its  proposed  objective  was  concerned. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  if  I  may 
that  every  consideration  be  given  to  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  in  general  debate. 
4  hours  of  it;  and  then  on  tomorrow, 
when  the  bill  Is  read  for  amendment, 
that  full  consideration  be  given  to  every 
amendment.  I  am  hoping  that  if  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  should  be  passed— 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  as  written 
should  become  law— but  if  any  kind  of 
bill  of  this  type  should  be  passed,  it 
should  certainly  be  greatly  amended, 
greatly  changed  and  some  of  the  inequi- 
ties and  some  of  the  unfairness  in  it  be 
eliminated. 

Because,  after  all.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference.  If  you  are  hxmgry,  who  Is 
given  the  right  under  this  food  stamp 
program  to  distribute  these  surplus  farm 
commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  saying 
this.  The  adoption  of  this  bill  will  not 
help  meet  the  farm  surplus  problem  that 
confronts  this  Nation.  It  will  not  mean 
that  we  get  rid  of  more  of  our  farm 
surpluses  that  are  now  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Instead  It  will 
mean  that  less  of  those  farm  surpluses 
will  go  now  to  the  hungry  and  the  needy 
and  that  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
will  be  spent  for  other  articles  of  food 
that  may  not  all  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  human  life.  This  is 
purely  a  welfare  bill  and  not  a  piece  of 
farm  legislation,  notwithstanding  the 
way  it  is  described  in  its  title. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.   HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  when  I  picked  up  the  minority 
report  to  see  that  12  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
had  signed  the  report  and  were  against 
this  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  all  of  us  are 
entitled  to  a  difference  of  opinion. 
However,  President  Johnson  has  de- 
clared a  war  on  poverty.  He  is  asking 
the  help  of  the  Congress  in  waging  this 
war  on  poverty.  The  methods  of  gov- 
ernment which  we  have,  can  help  cor- 
rect the  injustices  which  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  occur  in  our  society. 

I  believe — and  I  am  quoting  now  from 
memory — that  over  1  million  families, 
1.1  million  families — and  when  I  speak 
of  families  I  am  not  talking  about  in- 
dividuals— have  an  earning  power  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  year.  Divide  that  by  12 
and  see  what  a  multiple-person  family, 
a  man  and  wife,  and  1  or  more  children, 
would  have  to  live  on.  It  comes  to  about 
$82  a  month. 

Also  it  is  my  recollection  that  2.2  mil- 
lion families  have  less  than  $2,000 — be- 
tween $1,000  and  $2,000 — a  year  on  which 
to  live.  This  is  all  they  have  with  which 
to  buy  all  of  their  food,  their  clothing, 
their  medicine,  their  housing,  and  recrea- 
tion, if  any.  Then  divide  82,000  by  12 
and  see  what  you  have  a  month. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
group  of  families,  7  million  families  in 
round  numbers,  who  have  an  income 
which  varies  between  the  $2,000-a-year 
level  and  the  $4,000-a-year  level.  Once 
again,  divide  that  by  12  and  see  how 
much  it  amounts  to  a  month  for  a  mul- 
tiple-person family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  makes  a  total  of  10 
million  or  more  families,  representing 
approximately  35  million  people,  who 
are  living  on  substandard  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  social  experts  and 
our  economists  have  said  that  in  order 
for  a  family  to  have  just  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living,  a  multiple-person 
family  should  have  at  least  an  Income  of 
$6,000  a  year,  or  $500  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  give 
the  children  an  opportunity  to  receive 
and  obtain  the  right  kind  of  food,  the 
right  kind  of  clothing,  the  right  kind  of 
housing,  and  the  right  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  secure  the  proper  kind  of  educa- 
tion, we  have  got  to  look  at  this  problem, 
and  apply  to  it  human  compassion. 
This  is  not  a  new,  radical  philosophy  of 
some  kind. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  consid- 
ers that  we  are  utilizing  the  surplus  food 
of  the  Nation,  food  that  would  otherwise 
deteriorate  in  our  warehouses  for  ship- 
ment overseas  to  hungry  people,  why 
should  we  not  give  the  American  family, 
the  American  citizen  and  his  children, 
the  right  to  participate,  through  this  food 
stamp  plan,  in  a  better  level  of  living  for 
their  families? 

How  can  anyone  with  compassion  in 
their  heart  and  care  for  the  people  of 
America  who  are  more  unfortunate — 
and  I  am  speaking  about  10  million 
families  and  not  all  of  them  will  take 
advantage  of  this   program — refuse   to 


support  this  program?  At  least,  it  will 
make  more  food  available  to  them  and 
if  there  is  a  need,  they  do  have  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  little  better  diet  for 
their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again,  how  can  any- 
one with  compassion  in  their  heart,  any- 
one who  has  known  poverty  or  who  has 
known  privation,  or  who  has  observed 
it  among  his  more  unfortunate  neigh- 
bors, turn  down  this  type  of  humane 
legislation? 

How  can  we  turn  down  this  type  of  a 
humane  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  have  a  great 
surplus  of  food  in  our  country  I  can- 
not understand  why  there  are  people 
who  would  want  to  deny  giving  needed 
food  to  our  own  people  when  we  are 
sending  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  sur- 
plus food  overseas  to  other  unfortunates 
in  our  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  com- 
munism. The  tide  of  communism  can 
roll  up  in  America  as  it  has  rolled  up  in 
these  other  countries.  Communism  lives 
on  wsmt,  privation,  poverty,  and  despair 
of  people. 

I  hear  many  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  against  communism.  Here  is 
a  tangible  thing  we  can  do  to  create  a 
better  environment  in  our  American 
families.  I  hope  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
this  Congress  we  would  not  only  approve 
this  rule  but  approve  the  plan  which 
means  so  much  in  the  daily  lives  of  so 
many  people. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Among  the  millions  who 
will  benefit  from  this  program,  and  real- 
izing they  are  all  human  beings,  they  are 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  it  is  open 
to  all  our  citizens  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  yet  here 
we  see  the  partisan  signing  of  a  report 
against  this  plan.  I  have  respect  for 
the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  but  I  hope  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bership will  not  follow  these  12  men  in 
nullifying  this  food  stamp  plan  which 
will  take  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  hun- 
gry and  poor  people. 

I  do  not  want  to  draw  an  analogy,  but 
I  can  remember  the  story  told  in  the 
Bible  where  our  Saviour  condemned  those 
who  sat  in  public  places  and  offered  au- 
dible prayers  and  professed  to  be  men  of 
great  piety,  yet  they  would  not  touch 
the  burden  of  the  poor  with  their  little 
fingers,  they  would  not  alleviate  the  pri- 
vation of  widows  and  orphans  with  one 
finger,  yet  they  claimed  to  be  pious  peo- 
ple and  people  who  believed  in  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  pass  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  keep  the  air  clear.  During  the 
course  of  this  debate  we  will  hear  many, 
many  times  that  this  is  a  program  to 
take  care  of  our  surplus  food  situation, 
that  we  have  surplus  food  sticking  out  of 


our  ears,  and  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
surplus. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  al- 
luded to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  page  4  of  the  bill,  particularly 
line  21.    It  reads: 

In  areas  where  a  food  stamp  program  is 
In  effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribution  of 
foods  to  hoiiseholdfi  under  the  authority  of 
any  other  law  except  during  emergency  sit- 
uations caused  by  a  natural  disaster  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

Where  we  have  a  food  stamp  program 
in  effect,  our  present  surplus  program 
will  cease.  This  is  clear.  We  ought  to 
keep  this  in  mind  as  we  debate  this  rule 
and  as  we  debate  the  bill  later  today. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  definition  for  an 
eligible  household  as  shown  on  page  5 
of  this  bill,  line  6.    It  reswis: 

Households  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
food  stamp  program  shall  be  those  whose 
economic  status  Is  such  as  to  be  a  substan- 
tial limiting  factor  In  the  attainment  of 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

We  have  absolutely  no  Income  limita- 
tion in  this  bill.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
qualify  under  this  program  is  to  prove 
to  some  welfare  worker  that  you  do  not 
obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman comment  on  the  statement  I 
made  in  my  original  address  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  food  stamp  plan  is  put  into 
action  in  any  area  or  any  district  or  any 
State,  a  needy  person  who  does  not  have 
any  income  from  a  welfare  agency  or 
any  other  source  with  which  to  buy  food 
stamps  will  be  unable  to  get  surplus 
foods,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time 
through  the  farm  surplus  distribution 
program  that  is  now  in  effect  in  so  many 
sections  of  the  country,  especially  in 
those  areas  where  there  is  great  vmem- 
ployment? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
bill: 

In  areas  where  a  food  stamp  program  is  In 
effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribution  of  foods. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "area"  would  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  he  should 
determine  that  our  entire  State  was  an 
"area,"  then  the  entire  State  would  be 
ineligible  to  receive  surplus  foods. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  means 
with  the  food  stamp  program  in 
Ohio 

Mr.  LATTA.     The  entire  State. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  a  family  had 
no  funds  with  which  to  purchase  food 
stamps  or  any  source  of  revenue  with 
which  to  get  the  money  to  buy  food 
stamps,  they  would  be  unable  to  get  sur- 
plus food  as  they  have  in  the  past 
through  the  regular  distribution  S3^tem 
which  has  now  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  conceivable,  but 
they  still  could  go  to  the  welfare  office 
and  get  a  check  to  buy  the  food  stamps. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Suppose  they 
could  not  do  that? 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  stamps,  they  might  be 
out. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right; 
you  either  have  to  have  the  money  or 
you  do  not  get  the  stamps.    Is  that  right? 
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Mr  LATTA.  That  is  right,  but,  as  I 
say,  they  could  go  to  the  welfare  office 
and  get  the  stamps. 

Mr.    BROWN    of   Ohio.    Perhaps,   u  , 
they  knew  the  right  people. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  would  answer  a  question. 
Mr.  LATTA.    Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  From  the 
gentleman's  comment.  I  take  it  if  we 
would  amend  the  bill  and  omit  the  part 
the  gentleman  referred  to  on  page  4.  line 
21,  if  we  would  eliminate  that,  that  would 
make  it  all  right?  ..    *    * 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  you  would  do  that,  it 
would  help  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  take  it 
from  the  gentleman's  statement  he  is  as 
interested  in  those  poor  people  as  I  am. 
If  we  could  continue  distribution  of  these 
commodities  in  cases  where  they  were 
unable  to  comply  with  these  food  stamp 
regulations,  I  hope  if  that  opportunity 
arises  the  gentleman  will  support  such 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  certainly  would  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
help  the  bill.  I  will  also  support  other 
amendments  that  I  think  ought  to  b€ 
adopted  to  make  this  a  good  bill.  If  the 
House  would  adopt  these  perfecting 
amendments,  it  would  receive  more  sup- 
port on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yielc 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Under  the  food 
stamp  plan,  in  the  pilot  areas,  there  arf 
some  who  do  not  have  any  money  an4 
they  are  receiving  food  stamps  to  enabl^ 
them  to  have  a  good  diet.  There  ar^ 
ways  that  it  can  be  done  and  it  is  beint 
done.  I 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yielfl 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting two  counties  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram, may  I  say  I  support  the  rule  and 
will  support  the  bill,  provided  the  Statej- 
matching  provision  is  amended  out.  tl 
do  not  believe  that  any  provision  to  re|- 
quire  States  to  prov  de  50  percent  of  the 
matching  funds  will  work,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  Such  a  a 
amendment  would  kill  the  program  in 
West  Virginia,  and  cripple  it  in  other  sec  - 
tions  of  the  country.  When  the  time 
comes,  I  sincerely  trust  that  such  an 
emasculat  ng  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, because  the  food  stamp  prograto 
js  a  sound  program  which  should  be  ej  - 
tended  beyond  the  pilot  basis  on  which  t 
has  so  successfully  operated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  an 
article  from  the  Cleveland  Press  of  De- 
cember 26,  1961,  which  indicates  the 
conclusions  of  school  principals  in  one 
of  the  West  Virginia  counties  included 
in  the  pilot  program : 

ScHCXJLMEN  Laud  Pood  Stamp  Plan 
Washington.— A  group  or  West  Virginia 
school  principals  reports  that  the  Kenneiy 
administration's  experimental  food  stamp 
program  has  Improved  the  health  and  mo- 
rale of  their  pupils. 


The  principals  enthusiastically  endorsed 
the  project  in  letters  forwarded  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department  by  Supt.  George  W.  Ry- 
son  of  the  McDowell  County  W.  Va.,  schools. 

They  reported  that  the  pupils  were  dressed 
better,  appeared  better  fed,  and  missed  fewer 
school'  days  since  their  fa-nlUes  began  re- 
ceiving stamps  from  the  Government,  whlcli 
can  be  traded  in  at  groceries  for  food. 

The  letters  said  some  children  previously 
stayed  home  because  they  were  ashamed  to 
have  free  svu-plus  commodities  In  their  lunch 
boxes. 

Some  did  not  come  to  school  because  they 
could  not  afford  lunches  at  all. 

McDowell  County  is  one  of  the  eight  places 
where  the  experimental  food  stamp  program 
has  been  tried  out  for  the  past  6  months. 
The  other  test  areas  are  in  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  pilot  projects  replace  the  old  system  of 
direct  handouts  of  such  surplus  commodities 
as  dried  milk,  flour,  cornmeal,  and  dried 
beans. 

The  Kennedy  administration  currently  is 
considering  proposals  for  extending  the  pro- 
gram to  cover  by  1967  all  the  needy  persons 
in  the  Nation's  economically  depressed  areas. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  mention  that  we  might  bear  in 
mind  during  these  days  of  automation, 
there  are  approximately  1  million  work- 
ers being  thrown  out  of  work  every  year ; 
there  are  approximately  1  million  young 
folks  coming  into  the  labor  market  and 
that  is  going  to  bring  about  an  additional 
need  for  a  program  such  as  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10222)  to  strengthen  the 
agricultural  economy;  to  help  to  achieve 
a  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  food 
abundances;    to    provide    for    improved 
levels  of  nutrition  among  economically 
needy  households  through  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  program   of   food  assist- 
ance  to   be   operated   through   normal 
channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  10222,  with 
Mr.  L'iNDRUM  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoEVENl  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley ]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
colleagues,  the  bill  under  consideration 
is  certainly  not  a  new  bUl.  This  proposi- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  House 
before  and  if  any  of  you  are  thinking  of 


voting  against  the  bill,  it  might  be  weU 
for  you  to  check  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  August  20,  1959,  when  the  food 
stamp  plan  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment by  the  lovely  lady  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan],  our  colleague  who  is 
the  author  of  the  pending  bUL 

A  record  vote  was  taken  at  that  time 
and  there  were  232  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  only  127  Members  voted 
against  it.  After  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  305  to  53.  That  was 
back  in  1959.  However,  the  amendment 
become  involved  in  some  way  and  never 
was  activated. 

The  author  of  this  bill  now  before  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
is  a  tireless  worker  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
people  of  this  Nation.  She  has  spon- 
sored this  legislation  through  the  years 
and  I  think  she  understands  the  prob- 
lem involved  perhaps  far  better  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  House. 

I  have  likewise  been  interested  in  the 
food  stamp  program  going  back  through 
the  years.  It  is  now  in  operation  in  my 
home  county.  We  have  100  counties  in 
North  Carolina  and  we  have  the  food 
stamp  program  in  operation  in  only  1 
of  the  100  counties.  It  is  being  operated 
there  because  the  members  of  our  wel- 
fare board  wanted  it,  the  members  of 
our  board  of  county  commissioners 
wanted  it,  and  our  director  of  public  wel- 
fare wanted  it.  At  their  suggestion  and 
at  their  request,  I  persuaded  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  put  the  program 
into  operation  in  Nash  County. 

Actually,  I  had  no  idea  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  hunger  and  want  in  my  own 
county,  a  county  of  about  60,000  popula- 
tion. Today  more  than  8,000  poor  peo- 
ple are  benefiting  from  this  program. 
These  poor  people,  out  of  their  meager 
earnings,  put  up  more  than  $295,000  of 
their  own  money,  while  the  Government 
put  up  only  about  $173,000,  so  that  they 
might  have  wholesome  and  adequate 
food. 

I  have  not  had  a  single  complaint  from 
a  single  source  since  this  program  has 
been  in  operation.  The  recipients  are 
pleased.  The  county  officials  are 
pleased.    The  merchants  are  pleased. 

The  nicest  thing  about  this  program 
of  distribution  through  food  stamps, 
using  normal  trade  channels,  is  that  it 
permits  these  poor,  unfortunate  people 
to  live  in  dignity,  rather  than  forcing 
them  to  line  up  with  their  hands  out 
asking  for  charity  at  some  place  where 
there  is  direct  distribution. 

This  program  has  worked  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  First  we  selected  only 
eight  locations  throughout  the  country. 
We  started  the  program  on  a  pilot  basis. 
It  has  been  expanded  into  43  locations 
in  22  States. 

I  have  been  in  this  well  many  times. 
I  have  voted  for  legislation  providing 
authority  for  the  distribution  of  food. 
Not  only  during  Democratic  administra- 
tions but  also  during  Republican  admin- 
istrations the  House  has  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  and  has  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars  to  feed  hungry  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Right  now 
we  are  contributing  food  to  about  100 
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million  people  in   100   nations  of  this 
earth. 

This  bill  will  provide  food  for  our  own 
people. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  saM  in  the 
well  of  the  House.  It  is  diflflcult  for  me 
to  understand  how  anybody  could  vote 
against  giving  food  to  hungry  Americans 
when  we  know  our  warehouses  are  bulg- 
ing with  vital  food  throughout  this  land. 
We  are  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

Our  great  President  has  declared  war 
on  poverty.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
very  best  program  which  can  be  designed 
to  fight  poverty  here  at  home. 

This  bill  now  before  us  has  been  care- 
fully considered  by  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  The  committee  reduced 
substantially  the  expenditures  which  the 
original  bill  would  have  authorized.  The 
authorization  now  in  this  legislation  will 
enable  those  in  charge  of  the  pilot  food 
stamp  program  to  expand  it  into  other 
areas  and  to  feed  or  to  help  to  feed  other 
hungry  Americans.  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  could  get  comfort  or  satisfac- 
tion out  of  voting  against  this  pending 
measure. 

I  say  this  not  as  a  partisan,  because  I 
voted  for  foreign  aid  all  through  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  I  voted  for 
the  local  currency  sale  and  distribution 
abroad  of  the  commodities  we  produce 
beyond  our  needs.  Our  committee  has 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
every  authority  that  he  has  asked  for. 
for  the  use  of  our  abundance  of  food. 
Our  committee  gave  him  the  right  to  sell 
these  commodities  for  dollars,  to  sell 
them  for  short-term  or  long-term  credit, 
to  sell  the  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, and  to  barter  the  commodities 
away  for  strategic  materials  needed  in 
our  own  economy;  yes,  to  give  them  away 
wherever  on  this  earth  the  need  could  be 
shown.  We  have  disposed  of  over  $10 
billion  worth  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

This  is  not  a  political  matter  and  it 
should  not  be  so  regarded,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  became  involved  in  partisan 
politics  apparently  before  the  final  vote 
was  taken  in  our  committee.  The  food 
stamp  bill  that  was  at  that  time  pending 
was  tabled  by  a  coalition  vote  and  the 
record  clearly  shows  the  position  taken 
by  the  minority.  Then  a  new  bill  was 
introduced  and  it  came  out  by  a  narrow 
margin  with  a  vote  along  party  lines. 
Now  here  this  bill  is  before  us.  and 
frankly  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  take  4  hours  discussing  a  proposi- 
tion which  we  have  already  passed  upon 
once. 

I  commend  our  report  to  you  setting 
forth  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  read  this 
report  although  I  would  like  to  read  a 
part  of  the  history : 

H.R.  5733,  the  original  food  stamp  bill,  was 
Introduced  on  Aprill  22,  1963.  Hearings  were 
held  on  the  legislation  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  June  10,  11,  and  12. 
About  35  of  the  40  witnesses,  including  15 
Members  of  Congress  representing  both  par- 
ties, testified  in  favor  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings, 
it  was  apparent  that  there  were  a  nvunber  of 
problems  in  connection  with  this  legislation 
and  the  chairman  appointed  a  special  sub- 
committee headed  by  Hon.  Harlan  Hagen  to 
redraft  the   bill.     This  subcommittee  held 


hearings  on  August  7,  8,  and  15.  1963.  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  also  made  an  on- 
the-spot  Inspection  trip  to  Uniontown,  Pa.,  to 
get  a  firsthand  look  at  the  program  In  opera- 
tion. The  subcommittee,  after  making  sev- 
eral amendments,  voted  to  report  a  new  bill 
to  the  full  committee.  HJl.  8107,  a  clean  bill, 
incorporating  the  subcommittee  amend- 
ments, was  Introduced  on  August  16,  1963. 
The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  held 
executive  meetings  on  October  30,  1963,  and 
on  February  4,  1964,  and  on  that  date  voted 
to  table  H.R.  8107.  After  further  considera- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program,  amend- 
ments were  suggested  to  the  bill  to  further 
clarify  the  committee  intent  and  HJl.  10222 
was  introduced  as  a  clean  bill  on  March  3, 
1964.  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
met  in  executive  session  on  March  4,  and 
voted  to  report  the  bill,  as  amended,  to  the 
House. 

I  conclude  by  complimenting  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan],  for  the  work 
that  she  has  done  on  this  legislation. 
She  has  worked  tirelessly,  through  the 
months  and.  yes.  even  through  the  years. 
There  is  nothing  sectional  about  this  bill. 
I  suppose  none  of  us  has  a  monopoly  on 
poor  folks,  nor  do  we  have  a  monopoly 
on  hungry  people.  I  think  we  will  find 
hungry  people  and  poor  people  in  every 
congressional  district  of  this  great  and 
mighty  Republic  of  ours. 

Through  this  program  we  can  relieve 
poverty.  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for 
this  bill  and  not  to  destroy  it  by  crippling 
amendments.  Let  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram be  expanded  as  circumstances  and 
appropriated  funds  will  justify.  With 
that  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  let  me  say  that  I  concur  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  every- 
body is  against  poverty.  I  am  against 
poverty  and  hunger  wherever  it  exists. 
I  want  to  add  that  the  people  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  who  are 
out  of  work  get  just  as  hungry  as  they 
do  in  some  other  districts  of  this  Nation. 
I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  of  the 
43  areas  of  the  country  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  this  pilot  program  costing 
all  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  $51.5 
million  a  year,  only  3  areas  happen 
to  be  in  Republican  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  what  is  hap- 
pening in  all  of  these  congressional  dis- 
tricts that  happen  to  be  Republican, 
some  of  these  imemployed  people  might 
also  be  getting  hungry.  I  wonder  when 
this  program  is  put  into  effect,  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  the  same  political 
Imbalance  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  In  fact.  It  was  worse  at  one 
time.  At  one  time  under  this  pilot  pro- 
grram,  of  26  areas  under  the  program 
only  1  happened  to  be  Republican. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
for  an  explanation,  if  the  gentlewoman 
has  one. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  do.  There  hap- 
pen to  be  six  Republican  areas  that  are 
receiving  food  now  imder  the  food  stamp 
program. 


Mr.  LATTA.  And  that  Is  out  of  the 
total  of  43? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  this  Is  the  latest  figure 
I  accept  it.  but  it  still  reveals  the  politi- 
cal Imbalance  to  which  I  referred.  That 
means  37  Democratic  districts  under  the 
program  and  only  6  Republican  districts. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  fuither.  possibly  It  Is  because 
they  have  not  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  brought  this  point 
up,  because  I  happen  to  represent  an 
area  that  is  located  Just  south  of  Lucas 
County.  Ohio.  Lucas  County  has  the 
food  stamp  program.  After  this  area  re- 
quested to  be  included  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  a  request  was  made  to  Include 
the  county  of  Ottawa  in  the  program. 
This  county  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  coimty  was  politely  turned 
down.  These  good  people  in  Ottawa 
County  get  hungry  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly,  I  hope  that 
if  this  program  is  put  into  effect,  It  will 
not  be  administered  along  political  lines 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  couple  of  other  things  about  this 
bill  that  are  certainly  in  error  and  in 
need  of  improvement. 

If  this  bill  is  going  to  be  passed,  I 
hope  that  we  will  improve  it. 

To  start  with,  we  might  take  a  look  at 
the  title  of  the  bUl.    It  says: 

To  strengthen  the  agricultural  economy. 

Now,  everyone,  including  the  gentle- 
man now  in  the  well,  is  interested  in 
strengthening  the  agricultural  economy 
of  this  Nation.  But  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  we  can 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy  of 
this  Nation  by  a  program  that  by  its 
adoption  it  excludes  the  use  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  areas  having 
the  food  stamp  program  in  effect. 

I  would  like  to  quote  our  good  and 
honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley].  He  made  the 
following  statement  and  I  quote  it: 

Our  warehouses  are  now  bulging  with  sur- 
plus foods. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
we  are  going  to  relieve  this  bulge  by  the 
adoption  of  a  program  that  brings  our 
surplus  disposal  program  to  an  end  and 
defines  food  as  follows: 

The  term  "food"  means  any  food  or  food 
product  for  human  consumption  except  alco- 
holic beverages,  tobacco,  soft  drinks,  luxviry 
foods,  and  luxury  frozen  foods  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  those  foods  which  are 
identified  on  the  package  as  being  imported 
from  foreign  soTirces  when  they  arrive  at  the 
retail  store. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  permits  a  person 
to  purchase  anything  so  long  as  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  he  might  be 
doing  here,  determining  the  diet  for 
these  people.  I  believe  this  is  wrong. 
I  believe  this  permits  just  too  much  regi- 
mentation. I  fail  to  understand  how  the 
purchasing  of  imported  foods,  for  ex- 
ample— and  they  can  be  purchased  under 
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this  bill  merely  by  repackaging  them 
after  they  come  nto  this  country — is  go- 
ing to  help  us  relieve  our  bulging  ware- 
houses of  surplus  foods.  I 
Mr.  Chairman,  also,  when  we  speafc 
about  these  bulging  warehouses,  we  ar0 
not  saying  they  include  everything  thatj 
people  eat.  We  are  talking  about  wheat, 
we  are  talking  about  corn,  we  are  talking 
about  rice,  and  peanuts. 

Mr.  ROBISON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  th€ 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.    I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  to  yield   because  1 
have  a  question  with  reference  to  the  im- 
ported food  category.  How  about  coffee 
for  Instance,  which  I  assume  is  a  crop 
basically  not  grown  in  the  United  States'? 
Yet  it  may  be  processed  and  package4 
In    the    United    States.    Would    coffe^ 
qualify  as  an  imported  food  under  thi$ 
definition?  I 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes;  I  think  you  could 
purchase  coffee  under  this  bill.  j 

Mr.  ROBISON.     You  could  purchas^ 
coffee.    That  would  not  be  an  importe ' 
product.     The  same  thing  would  hoi 
true  for  cocoa,  most  of  which  come; 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  thfc 
package  itself  indicates  a  foreign  sourc^ 
and  this  is  the  only  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBISON.    Then  I  do  not  see  ho 
these  two  crops — there  may  be  otheri 
which  are  basically  foreign  crops — an 
going  to  do   anything   about  our  ow 
bulging  warehouses. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  quite  agree  with  th; 
gentleman,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  dis)- 
cuss  this  bill  today  on  its  merits  and 
discuss  it  as  a  welfare  program.  This 
is  not  a  program  for  relieving  our  coun  - 
try  of  surpluses  we  talk  so  much  aboul,. 
This  is  a  general  welfare  program,  and 
we  might  just  as  well  understand  that. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Has  the  gentleman 
any  idea  as  to  what  a  "luxury  food" 
would  be,  or  "luxury  frozen  food"  woulp 
be? 

Mr.  LATTA.     No.     That  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agricu 
ture.    He  is  going  to  be  able  to  tell  yoi 
what  is  or  what  is  not  a  luxury  foo( 
and  what  you  can  or  cannot  purchase 
Mr.  ROBISON.    I  thank  the  gentl 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.    On  page  4  of  this  bi 
line  21,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  the 
rule   was   being   considered,   subsection 
(b>  says: 

Any  areas  where  a  food  stamp  program  Is 
In  effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribution  of 
foods  to  households  under  the  authority  of 
any  other  law  except  d\u-lng  emergency 
situations  caused  by  a  natural  disaster  lis 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

This  certainly  rules  out  the  use  of  sui- 
plus  foods  as  we  have  been  using  them  In 
these  areas.  I  would  like  to  see  t. 
clarified  and  pinned  down  by  adopti 
of  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  tl 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones 
because  I  think  It  will  be  detrimental 
to  our  own  agricultural  economy.  If  \re 
want  to  relieve  our  surplus  agriculture 
situation,  we  should  not  shut  off  any 
State  that  may  have  been  using  this  tyte 


of  program  because  some  area  within  the 
State  is  using  the  food  stamp  program. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  the  concern  of 
the  dairy  people.  They  have  been  dispos- 
ing of  considerable  amounts  of  dairy 
products  under  the  surplus  food  pro- 
gram. I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
this  would  not  close  the  door  on  the 
use  of  surplus  commodities  in  our  school 
lunch  program.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  yield  for  a  question?  I 
refer  to  the  terminology  on  page  4  which 
states : 

In  areas  where  a  food  stamp  program  Is 
In  effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribution  of 
foods  to  households  under  the  authority 
of  any  other  law  except  during  emergency 
situations  caused  by  a  natural  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Would  this  rule  out  all  programs  in 
these  areas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  school  lunch  pro- 
gram could  not  be  affected  by  this  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  a  household. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Speaking  of  households 
that  are  eligible,  page  5,  line  6  of  this 
bill  states: 

Households  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
food  stamp  program  shall  be  those  whose 
economic  status  is  such  as  to  be  a  substantial 
limiting  factor  in  the  attainment  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

That  is  a  broad  definition  if  I  ever 
heard  one.  We  should  tie  down  perhaps 
by  an  income  limiting  amendment.  All 
a  person  would  have  to  do  to  qualify  is  to 
go  into  a  welfare  office  and  establish  that 
he  is  not  spending  as  much  for  food  as  he 
would  like  and  secure  an  order  for  addi- 
tional food  stamps  at  public  expense.  If 
we  are  going  to  put  a  program  like  this 
in  effect,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  cost- 
ly. We  ought  to  pin  it  down  to  some  in- 
come limitation.  Certainly  we  should 
have  a  better  definition  of  "eligible 
households"  than  we  have  on  page  5. 

Speaking  about  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
analyzing  the  food  stamp  program,  dat-ed 
January  3,  1957.  It  notes  that  the  De- 
partment projected  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $600  million  to  $2,500  million  for 
a  nationwide  food  stamp  program.  In 
view  of  this  let  us  look  at  the  bill  before 
us,  on  page  17,  it  says: 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  In  excess  of  $25  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964;  not  in  excess  of 
$75  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965:  not  in  excess  of  $100  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  not  In 
excess  of  $200  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967. 

When  we  consider  the  cost  of  the  pilot 
program  now  in  effect,  these  figures  are 
not  very  realistic.  We  are  considering 
a  nationwide  food  stamp  program.  With 
a  cost  of  $51,500,000  for  just  43  pilot 
areas,  how  can  we  possibly  conceive  of  a 
nationwide  program  costing  only  $75 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  not  more  than  $100  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 


not  in  excess  of  $200  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967? 

Certainly  when  you  launch  a  program 
like  this,  it  is  going  to  cost  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  if  you  are  going 
to  do  the  job  you  set  out  to  do.  I  would 
certainly  hate  to  see  this  Congress  pass 
a  bill  to  set  a  nationwide  stamp  program 
into  operation  and  have  only  $75  million 
to  administer  it  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1965. 

Turning  to  the  report  on  pages  33  and 
34.  and  specifically  to  the  information 
furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  there  appear 
several  examples.    It  says : 

A  family  of  four  with  $120  gross  monthly 
Income  must  buy  $27  worth  of  coupons  twice 
a  month  to  get  $16  worth  of  coupons  free 
each  time. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  tell  how  many 
coupons  would  have  to  be  purchased  for 
a  family  of  6.  a  family  of  10,  and  so 
forth.  Let  us  just  stop  with  the  family 
of  fovu-.  This  means  that. $32  a  month 
will  be  picked  up  by  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  through  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  family  of  four.  This  means 
$384  a  year  for  this  one  family.  If  my 
arithmetic  is  correct.  $384  million  a  year 
would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  1  mil- 
lion families.  So  why  talk  about  $75 
million  for  a  year's  operation. 

What  I  am  fearful  is  going  to  happen 
if  this  bill  passes,  is  that  areas  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  eligible  for  this  program  shall  be 
picked  primarily  on  political  grounds. 
The  unemployed  people  in  Ottawa 
County  in  my  district  or  other  counties 
that  may  ask  for  it  are  still  going  to  be 
denied  the  benefits  under  this  program, 
but  the  same  taxpayers'  dollars  are  go- 
ing to  be  spent  for  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  continue 
to  fool  ourselves  about  the  cost  of  this 
program  or  as  to  what  might  be  intended. 
I  think  we  ought  to  get  the  cards  out 
on  the  table  while  we  are  discussing  this 
bill.  If  we  want  to  laimch  a  program, 
then  let  us  launch  it.  Let  us  say  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  and  where  we 
intend  to  place  it.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  really  getting  into  a  $21/2  billion 
program.  I  think  it  ought  to  say  it.  If 
you  agree  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  it  said  it  would  cost  a 
minimum  of  $600  million  back  in  1957. 
we  ought  to  admit  it  and  we  should  not 
talk  about  it  costing  only  $75  million 
for  a  year. 

Another  part  of  this  bill  that  I  under- 
stand is  going  to  be  attempted  to  be 
deleted  from  the  bill  is  the  provision 
dealing  with  the  State  participation.  As 
I  understand  it,  we  do  not  have  any 
Federal  welfare  programs  where  there  is 
not  some  State  participation.  But  under 
this  program  the  administration  is  in- 
sisting on  100  percent  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  its 
wanting  all  Federal  participation  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  wants  to  com- 
pletely regulate  and  run  the  program.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  good. 

Certainly,  I  shall  oppose  any  attempt 
that  is  made  to  take  out  the  participa- 
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tion  by  the  States  under  this  program. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  pass  this 
House  with  some  State  participation  In 
order  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  have  sole  authority  and  control. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  imderstood  the  gentle- 
man to  say,  and  apparently  this  is  some- 
thing which  is  not  generally  understood, 
that  the  operation  of  this  bill  is  not  lim- 
ited to  those  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  in  surplus. 

Mr.  LATTA.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POFF.  Entirely  aside  from  that 
fact,  may  I  inquire  how  do  these  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  are  in  sur- 
plus become  involved  in  the  machinery 
of  the  food  stamp  program?  I  have 
searched  the  committee  report  from 
cover  to  cover  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  paragraph  on  page  3  entitled 
"How  the  Program  Operates"  and  I  can- 
not find  how  any  commodity  which  is  in 
surplus  and  is  stored  in  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  warehouse  ever  moves 
into  the  machinery  of  the  program.  Can 
the  gentleman  explain  that  to  me? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  cannot 
find  it  because  it  does  not  move  in  this 
program.  It  is  specifically  ruled  out  on 
page  4  of  this  bill.  Wherever  you  have 
a  food  stamp  program,  you  do  not  have 
a  surplus  food  disposal  program  in  effect. 
It  is  specifically  prohibited. 

Mr.  POFF.  Several  of  those  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  bill  have  left 
the  implication  that  if  this  legislation 
becomes  law.  surplus  commodities  now 
stored  in  Government  warehouses  on 
which  the  taxpayers  are  paying  tremen- 
dous storage  fees  will  somehow  mysteri- 
ously and  magically  move  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
understand  from  the  gentleman  that  not 
one  pound  of  such  commodities  will  move 
into  the  machinery  of  the  program;  is 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  the  way  the  bill 
stands  now. 

Mr.  POFF.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan], 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  93] 

Ashley  Diggs  Kee 

AuchlncIOEs  Dowdy  Kllbum 

Avery  Elliott  King,  Calif. 

Baring  Evlns  Klrwan 

Barrett  Pogarty  Lankford 

Bolton,  Pulton,  Pa.  Leggett 

Oliver  P.  Glenn  Lipscomb 

Bray  Griffin  Lloyd 

Brock  Griffiths  Matsunaga 

Buckley  Hanna  Miller,  Calif. 

Burleson  Harsha  Minshall 

Burton,  Utah  H6bert  Morrison 

Dawson  Jennings  Morse 

Derwlnskl  Jones,  Ala.  Murray 


O'Brien.  Dl. 

Short 

Thompflon,  La 

CKonskl 

Slack 

Wallhauser 

Powell 

Smith.  Calif. 

White 

Rains 

Springer 

Wilson, 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Staebler 

Charles  H. 

St  Germain 

Steed 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10222,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  371  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

THE   PILOT   FOOD    STAMP   PROJECTS   HAVE   PBOVED 
THE  MERrrS  OF  THIS  PLAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House,  and 
strongly  supported  by  President  John- 
son and  by  his  predecessor  in  the  White 
House.  President  Kennedy,  does  not  es- 
tablish a  new  program  of  government. 
It  expands  one  already  in  effect.  In  that 
regard,  it  Is  like  the  Peace  Corps  bill 
the  first  time  we  voted  on  that  issue 
in  the  House.  By  the  time  legislation 
on  the  Peace  Corps  came  before  us,  we 
had  some  basis  for  judging  Its  effective- 
ness and  its  merits.  For  it  had  been  put 
Into  effect  on  a  pilot  basis  by  President 
Kennedy  under  funds  and  authority  he 
already  possessed — enough  to  adminis- 
ter a  small,  experimental  type  of  pro- 
gram. 

The  same  thing  is  true  exactly  on  the 
food  stamp  program.  President  Ken- 
nedy used  the  authority  of  a  law  passed 
many  years  ago — section  32  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1935 — to  set 
up  the  pilot  food  stamp  plans,  using  part 
of  the  money  collected  from  customs  re- 
ceipts for  the  diversion  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  the  market. 
We  have  been  using  section  32  authority 
and  section  32  money  since  the  great 
depression  to  help  the  farmer  in  many 
ways,  and  now  we  are  using  a  small  part 
of  this  annual  fund  to  finance  the  43 
pilot  food  stamp  plans  now  in  operation. 

SirPERIOR  TO  DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION 

These  pilot  food  stamp  plans  can — and 
I  trust,  will — continue  in  operation  no 
matter  whether  the  Congress  passes  a 
bill  of  this  nature.  The  question  before 
the  House  today  is  not  whether  we  should 
continue  the  pilot  food  stamp  projects  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  and  St.  Louis 
and  in  40  counties  spread  among  a  score 
of  States  where  these  plans  are  already 
operating  so  successfully,  but  whether 
every  county  or  municipaUty  in  the 
country  which  would  like  to  have  a  food 
stamp  plan  in  preference  to  the  direct 
handout  method  can  have  a  chance  of 
obtaining  such  a  program. 

In  deciding  that  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  pilot  programs  have  proved  them- 
selves so  superior  to  the  direct  distribu- 
tion system  that  they  have  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  what  President  Ken- 


nedy and  President  Johnson  intended 
them  to  be:  that  is,  prototypes  for  ex- 
panding the  program  nationally. 

But,  If  we  want  to  expand  the  pilot 
program  into  a  national  program,  then 
Congress  must  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  sufficient  funds  to  finance  such 
a  national  program.  And  that  is  just 
what  H.R.  10222  does — that  is  primarily 
what  it  does.  There  are  not  sufficient 
unused  moneys  available  in  the  section 
32  fund — consisting  of  one-third  of  all 
custom  receipts — to  finance  a  national 
food  stamp  program  and  still  leave  any 
money  for  the  many  other  purposes  for 
which  section  32  financing  is  normally 
used. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  USED  TO  HELP  FARMERS 

Members  of  Congress  from  city  dis- 
tricts might  be  forgiven  for  asking  why 
the  entire  section  32  fund  of  nearly  $300 
million  a  year  shouldn't  be  used  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  take  away  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's freedom  of  action  in  the  use  of  the 
section  32  money.  He  frequently  uses  it 
to  buy  up  eggs  and  have  them  powdered 
and  stored  in  warehouses,  as  a  price -sup- 
port device  to  help  the  poultry  farmers; 
he  uses  it  to  buy  up  fresh  milk  and  have 
it  powdered  and  stored  in  warehouses,  to 
help  the  dairy  farmer;  he  uses  it  to  buy 
up  livestock  and  have  it  processed  Into 
canned  meat  and  gravy  to  help  the  cattle 
raisers;  he  uses  it  to  buy  up  cheese,  and 
lard,  and  pork  and  fresh  vegetables  and 
fresh  fruits  to  divert  these  things  from 
the  market  in  times  of  surplus. 

Some  of  these  diverted  farm  products 
then  go  into  the  school  lunch  program, 
or  to  institutions,  or  are  dehydrated  or 
processed  for  direct  distribution  to  the 
needy  under  the  surplus  commodities 
program.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the 
section  32  program  is  to  help  the  farmer 
to  get  rid  of  surpluses. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  main  purposes, 
also,  of  the  food  stamp  program.  Under 
its  operations  needy  Americans  partici- 
pating in  the  plan  are  able  to  increase 
their  consumption  of  food  substantially 
so  that  less  food  items  become  surplus. 

BACKGROUND  OF  H^.  10222 

I  have  been  living  with  this  issue  for 
10  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  intro- 
duced the  first  food  stamp  bill  here  in 
1954.  Three  times  in  those  10  years  the 
House  has  voted  on  the  issue:  First,  in 
1957,  when  I  offered  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  480,  but  lost  on  a 
teller  vote  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House;  again  in  1958,  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  first  approved  the  idea, 
but  the  Rules  Committee  did  not,  and 
I  arranged  to  have  the  bill  called  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  obtaining 
a  majority  vote  in  favor  but  not  a  two- 
thirds  majority;  and  finally  in  1959  when, 
with  Chairman  Cooley's  great  assist- 
ance, and  that  of  the  Speaker,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor],  and  others,  we  succeeded  in  adding 
it  to  Public  Law  480  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment. 

SECRETARY  BENSON  REFUSED  TO  TRY  • 

FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Former  Secretary  Benson  never  used 
the  authority  of  that  law.    He  refused 
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to  do  so.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  food, 
stamp  idea.  His  objections  are  still  being j 
echoed  today  in  the  adverse  report  of  thei 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on| 
Agriculture.  The  1959  law.  authoiiz±ng| 
a  food  stamp  program  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  pilot  plans  now  in  effect,^ 
expired  at  the  end  of  1961.  Before  decid-j 
ing  whether  to  put  it  into  effect,  Presi-I 
dent  Kennedy  early  in  his  first  year  inj 
office,  called  for  a  series  of  pilot  opera- 
tions to  obtain  experience  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  food  stamp  program. 
Those  pilot  plans  are  now,  in  some  cases,] 
3  years  old. 

And  last  year,  on  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  developed 
under  the  pilot  plans.  President  Ken-| 
nedy  proposed  the  kind  of  legislation  now* 
before  the  House.  ' 

SUPPORT  FOH  H.R.    10222  COMES  FROM  MEMBER^ 
WITH  PLANS  IN  THEIK  DISTRICTS 

I  was  given  the  great  privilege  bj 
Chairman  Cooley,  and  by  the  admin- 
istration, of  sponsoring  the  administra- 
tion bill,  and  I  am  proud  of  this  honor 
For  I  believe  in  the  program.  It  is  in 
operation  in  my  own  city,  and  it  is  so  fai 
superior  to  the  previous  program  for  aid-t 
ing  the  needy  to  have  more  food  tha< 
I  think  every  congressional  distric^ 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  particij 
pate  in  the  program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  o 
Congress  who  has  a  pilot  plan  in  his  ow: 
district  is  against  the  bill  now  before  us 
Most  of  the  effort  in  having  H.R.  1022 
enacted,  in  fact,  has  come  from  those  o 
us    who    already   have    the    plan — an 
therefore  do  not  need  this  legislation 
continue  having  it.    But,  we  are  "carry 
ing  the  ball"  for  the  other  Members  wh^ 
want  it  in  their  districts,  or  who  woul 
certainly  want  it  if  they  were  familia: 
with  how  it  works. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Mr.  Chair 
man.  will  the  gentlewoman  yield  at  tha^ 
point? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen 
tlewoman  made  reference  to  the  pilot 
programs.  They  are  only  pilot  program^, 
of  course,  and  they  will  not  go  on  fori 
ever.  Actually,  the  only  way  to  protect 
those  areas  which  alrea!idy  have  them  is 
to  pass  this  legislation;  so  it  is  impor- 
tant even  for  those  areas  which  alread;r 
have  the  pilot  programs. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  was  not  quite  my  under- 
standing. I  had  understood  they  could 
still  go  on,  using  section  32  funds,  if  th» 
bill  is  not  passed. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Theoreti- 
cally they  could,  but  they  are  only  pilot 
programs.  Unless  Congress  puts  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  these  general  pro- 
grams, it  is  unlikely  that  the  pilot  pro- 
grams will  continue  much  longer. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

SAME    PEOPLE    IN     DEPARTMENT    RT7N    BOTH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  echoing  Mr.  Benson, 
who  has  now  cast  his  lot  with  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  turned  his  back  op 
General  Eisenhower,  the  minority  repott 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Com  - 
oiittee  on  Agriculture  is  using  all  of  tt  e 


arguments  against  this  bill  which  were 
used  5  years  ago  when  we  last  voted  on 
this  idea.  They  are  the  same  arguments 
which  Mr.  Benson  used  every  year  from 
1954  untU  he  left  office. 

But,  interestingly  enough,  the  very 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agricultiire 
who  ran  the  direct  distribution  system 
under  Secretary  Benson,  and  who  still 
run  it — career  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment—say the  food  stamp  plan  is  far 
superior  from  every  standpoint.  They 
say  it  does  a  better  job  than  the  direct 
distribution  system  in  assuring  good 
diets  for  the  needy.  It  uses  up  far  more 
feed  grains,  and  dairy  products  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  the  direct  dis- 
tribution system,  and  therefore  helps  the 
farmers  more.  It  permits  the  partici- 
pants to  eat  like  Americans  and  to  buy 
their  food  with  their  own  money  in  the 
comer  grocery. 

PARTICIPANTS    MUST   BUT    STAMPS    OUT    OF 
INCOME 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
handout  program.  Under  the  program 
the  participating  families  must  spend 
their  usual  food  budgets  for  food,  and 
only  for  food,  in  order  to  receive  coupons 
entitling  them  to  buy  additional  food. 
This  program  has  raised  the  volume  of 
food  sales  in  the  grocery  stores  in  the 
pilot  areas  where  tests  were  made  by 
about  8  percent. 

I  ask  the  Members  from  farm  areas, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  they  interested  in 
raising  food  consumption  by  low-income 
people  in  this  country  by  8  percent,  at 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? For  that  is  what  this  pro- 
gram does  in  the  pilot  areas,  where  tests 
were  made,  and  what  it  could  do  in  any 
area  of  large-scale  unemployment.  And 
it  can  help  the  needy  everywhere, 
whether  or  not  they  live  in  economically 
depressed  areas.  A  poor  person  can  be 
just  as  hungry  in  an  area  of  low  unem- 
ployment as  in  an  area  of  high  unem- 
ployment. St.  Louis  is  not  a  depressed 
area,  but  we  have  found  through  the  food 
stamp  program  that  our  needy  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  are  eating  well- 
rounded,  nutritious  meals,  including 
meat  and  poultry  and  fresh  fruits  and 
fresh  vegetables  and  regular  milk  instead 
of  powdered  skim  milk,  and  fresh  eggs 
instead  of  powdered  eggs,  and  so  on. 

Let  me  stress  a  few  important  points 
that  I  want  the  Members  to  keep  in  mind 
through  the  storm  and  thimder  of  these 
4  hours  of  general  debate : 

MAJOR     POINTS     TO    CONSIDER 

First,  no  area  of  the  country  would 
have  to  have  the  food  stamp  plan  if  it 
didn't  want  it.  It  is  voluntary.  But. 
under  H.R.  10222.  funds  could  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  extend  the  plan 
to  counties  or  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try; an  additional  20  or  25  projects  could 
be  established  immediately,  and.  even- 
tually, the  program  could  reach  millions 
of  additional  Americans. 

Second,  this  is  not  an  open-end  au- 
thorization; it  is  for  3  years  only,  and 
each  year's  appropriation  would  have  to 
come  before  Congress  for  approval.  The 
appropriation  limits  are  written  into  the 
bUl. 

Third,  while  the  people  participating 
in  the  program  enjoy  a  substantial  in- 


crease in  their  food  purchases,  they  must 
spend,  out  of  their  own  funds,  at  least 
as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  spend 
for  food— this  does  not,  like  the  direct 
distribution  program — enable  them  to 
cut  down  on  food  purchases  in  order  to 
have  more  money  to  spend  for  other 
things.  This  is  strictly  and  exclusively 
a  method  of  increasing  the  food  con- 
sumption of  needy  Americans. 

NO   INCREASE   IN   OVERALL    COST   TO    FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Fourth,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, once  this  program  is  operating 
nationally,  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
present  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  giving  away  surplus  food  to  the 
needy.  The  one  program  replaces  the 
other.  The  total  costs  of  both  would  be 
about  the  same. 

Fifth,  this  is  a  Kennedy -Johnson  ad- 
ministration program,  and  is  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  the  drive  on 
poverty. 

ACTION  BY  COMMITTEE  MINORITT 

Sixth — and  I  stress  this  to  my  side 
of  the  aisle — although  a  number  of  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  support 
this  program,  and  have  supported  it  in 
the  past,  and  although  some  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  food  stamp 
projects  in  their  districts  and  enthusi- 
astically endorse  the  idea,  not  a  single 
Republican  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture — not  one — voted  for  the 
bill  in  committee  even  with  the  crippling 
amendment  they  succeeded  in  tacking 
onto  it.  Even  the  sponsor  of  that 
amendment  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  as 
amended.  Instead,  he  said  that  even 
with  the  amendment  in  the  bill,  he  gen- 
erally endorsed  and  concurred  with  the 
minority  report  attacking  the  whole  idea. 

I  stress  that  point,  because  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  to  this  bill, 
to  weaken  or  cripple  it,  which  will  make 
friends  for  the  bill  out  of  its  sworn 
enemies  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture.    They  are  against  it,  period. 

In  this,  they  are  still  echoing  Mr.  Ben- 
son. This  is  strange,  because  one  of  Mr. 
Benson's  chief  brain  trusters  and  as- 
sistants in  the  Department,  Don  Paarl- 
berg.  did  an  article  for  the  very  conserv- 
ative American  Enterprise  Association 
last  year,  concluding  that  if  you  were 
going  to  have  any  kind  of  program  to 
give  food  to  the  needy,  or  help  them  ob- 
tain better  diets,  the  food  stamp  plan 
was  infinitely  superior  to  the  direct  dis- 
tribution plan. 

But  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  are  still  stick- 
ing with  Mr.  Benson  and  they  can  have 
him.  as  the  John  Birch  Society  already 
does. 

PLAN  WORKS  AND  WORKS  WELL 

The  food  stamp  plan  is  no  Utopia. 
It  is  complex  and  there  are  difficulties  in 
administering  it.  But  it  works.  It  has 
been  tried  and  tested  for  3  years.  Those 
who  choose  to  vote  against  it  will  do  so 
not  because  it  does  not  work,  but  because 
it  works  too  well  to  suit  their  political 
desires.  They  do  not  want  the  Demo- 
crats to  get  credit  for  a  good  program. 

This  was  the  same  motivation,  I  be- 
lieve, which  led  a  number  of  our  con- 
servative  friends   to    vote   against   the 
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Peace  Corps  bill  the  first  time  it  came 
before  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote 
against  the  food  stamp  plan  today  is  go- 
ing to  be  just  as  hard  to  explain,  in 
years  to  come,  as  wtis  that  first  vote 
against  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  you  to 
point  out,  if  you  will,  if  you  have  the 
figures  before  you,  how  many  applica- 
tions from  different  communities  are 
now  pending  in  the  Department  which 
the  Department  cannot  assist  because 
of  limitation  of  funds. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  understand  there 
are  now  200  or  more  applications  pend- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
food  stamp  projects.  I  got  a  long  list 
of  such  areas  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  22,  1963,  when  I  intro- 
duced the  administration  bill  for  the 
first  time  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  other  words,  there 
are  200  communities  in  the  country  that 
want  the  privilege  of  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  From  the  gentle- 
woman's remarks,  she  has  a  food  stamp 
plan  in  her  district  in  Missouri.  In  her 
statement  she  said  there  were  no  addi- 
tional costs  in  this  program  as  against 
the  food  distribution  program.  How 
many  additional  Federal  employees  are 
there  in  the  gentlewoman's  district  ad- 
ministering this  program? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  None  that  I  know 
of.  The  local  administration  is  handled 
primarily  by  State  and  local  employees. 
Those  who  were  giving  oi't  free  food  un- 
der the  direct  distribution  program  are 
now  being  used,  in  some  instances,  in 
the  offices;  we  have  two  such  offices  ^et 
up  to  sell  the  stamps.  Then  we  use  our 
State  welfare  employees  to  do  the  certify- 
ing work  both  for  those  on  welfare  and 
those  not  eligible  for  welfare  but  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  food  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  it  would  take  985  more 
employees  under  this  program? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  I  cannot  an- 
swer, because  I  do  not  have  those  figures. 
I  believe  the  Department  has  said  that 
many  people  now  on  surplus  dispo.sal 
would  go  over  to  this  program. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  assume  it 
is  because  this  puts  the  program  in  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  those  who  are 
very  interested  in  taking  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  business  that  this  is  one  way 
of  getting  the  Government  out  of  the 
food  business.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
it  is  particularly  well  liked  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  which  has  one  of  the  good  pilot 
projects.  We  have  taken  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  food  distribution  busi- 
ness in  Detroit  and  put  the  food  industry 


into  it.  It  has  worked  exceedingly  well. 
Not  only  does  it  give  the  food  to  Ameri- 
cans, the  participants  who  have  assisted 
in  paying  for  it  through  taxes  and  who 
need  the  food,  but  it  also  helps  the  De- 
troit food  industry.  They  heartily  sup- 
port the  extension  of  this  food  stamp 
program  throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan,  who  always 
makes  such  clear  and  convincing  state- 
ments that  her  words  carry  great  weight 
in  the  House.  I  appreciate  her  support  on 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  up  the  charge  that  the  cost  of  this 
program  will  soar  out  of  sight.  I  think 
this  argument  can  be  made — and  usually 
is  made — about  every  proposed  new  pro- 
gram of  goverrunent.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin would  never  have  been  able  to  start 
our  postal  system  if  the  view  had  pre- 
vailed then  that  the  country  could  not 
afford  it  because  of  what  it  might  some 
day  cost.  The  Social  Security  Act  in  1935 
was  attacked  as  an  opening  wedge  to  vast 
spending.  The  question  is — and  has  to 
be — Is  the  spending  worth  while?  Does 
it  accomplish  what  we  want  it  to  do? 

If  those  who  oppose  this  program  want 
to  and  end  all  spending  for  farm  sup- 
port, and  let  the  farmer  go  broke,  then 
we  would  be  more  inclined  to  listen  to 
them  when  they  say  this  plan  to  help 
the  needy  while  helping  the  farmer  is 
too  expensive. 

COSTS    LESS    THAN    FOOD    GIFTS    ABROAD 

But,  it  is  not  too  expensive.  It  repre- 
sents less  per  year  than  we  now  spend  in 
gifts  of  food  to  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions which  send  it  abroad  to  the 
needy — we  spend  $276  million  a  year  in 
free  gifts  to  CARE,  and  to  the  church 
organizations  for  them  to  send  abroad 
to  the  needy  overseas. 

Now  that  is  less  than  this  food  stamp 
plan  will  cost  in  any  of  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  under  this  bill,  assuming 
that  Congress  appropriates  the  full 
amount  authorized  in  the  legislation. 

We  gave  CARE  and  the  church  orga- 
nizations $100  million  worth  of  pow- 
dered skim  milk  alone,  last  year,  to  send 
abroad  for  school  lunches  and  for  aid  to 
the  needy.  That  is  more  than  this  food 
stamp  program  can  possibly  cost  in 
either  the  1965  or  1966  fiscal  years,  un- 
der this  legislation. 

Let  us  not  scare  ourselves  to  death 
that  we  cannot  afford  this  program.  The 
fact  is  that  every  dollar  we  spend  of 
Federal  funds  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram means  approxiately  a  dollar  saved 
on  the  direct  distribution  program — in 
Federal  funds  alone.  The  States  and 
localities,  which  now  bear  a  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  under  the  direct  distribu- 
tion system,  would  save  added  millions 
under  the  food  stamp  plan.  Who  loses, 
then,  under  the  plan?  Hunger.  Only 
hunger  loses. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  made  refer- 
ence to  Don  Paarlberg  who  was  cer- 
tainly an  influential  member  of  the  Ben- 
son administration  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  who  endorsed  the  food 
stamp  program  over  direct  distribution. 
I  believe  some  reference  has  been  made 
to  a  1957  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  cost  figures 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  I  under- 
stand the  gentlewoman  has  some  infor- 
mation which  discounts  the  rather 
blown-up  figures  in  this  report  with 
regard  to  costs.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman care  to  comment  on  that? 

FIGURE    PULLED    OUT    OF   THIN    AIS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would.  That  re- 
port used  a  figure  of  $2.5  billion.  That 
figure  of  $2.5  billion  a  year  is  utterly 
nonsensical.  Mr.  Benson  projected  that 
figure  back  in  1956  in  trying  to  prove 
that  my  food  stamp  proposal  would  be 
disastrously  extravagant  and  expensive. 

The  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  fig- 
ure can  be  found  in  the  pilot  projects 
now  operating.  They  are  costing  far 
less  than  the  1956  estimates  made  by 
Mr.  Benson.  He  was  just  pulling  figures 
out  of  the  air.  He  said  that  to  be  of  any 
value,  a  food  stamp  program  would  have 
to  add  $100  a  year  to  the  food  purchasing 
power  of  the  participants.  He  said  that 
there  might  be  25  million  participants. 
That  would  mean,  he  said,  $2.5  billion  a 
year. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  worst  reces- 
sions we  have  had  since  the  direct  dis- 
tribution system  began  in  1954,  we  never 
had  more  than  about  6  million  people  re- 
ceiving surplus  food.  Oiir  experience 
shows  that  in  the  pilot  areas,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  those  who  previously  re- 
ceived siuplus  foods  when  they  were 
given  away  free,  were  either  ineligible  or 
were  not  willing  to  spend  part  of  their 
own  money  in  order  to  erijoy  a  better 
diet. 

In  any  event,  the  annual  costs  of  this 
program  are  strictly  limited  by  what 
Congress  appropriates.  In  this  bill,  the 
limits  are  $25  million  in  this  fiscal  year, 
in  addition  to  section  32  money  already 
provided;  next  year,  the  ceiling  would  be 
$75  million;  for  fiscal  year  1966.  the  fig- 
ure would  be  $100  million;  and  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  $200  million.  These  are  the 
limits  which  can  be  appropriated  for 
subsidizing  food  consumption  through 
this  plan.  When  you  consider  that  we 
spend  about  $1^2  billion  a  year  helping 
to  feed  the  hungry  overseas,  this  is  hardly 
very  excessive  or  extravagant.  And 
nearly  all  of  it  goes  for  extra  food  con- 
siunption. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, the  Department  estimate  now 
is  4  million  people.  Even  vmder  the  fig- 
ures of  Mr.  Benson,  which  would  include 
a  minimum  program  of  6  million  people, 
the  cost  figure  would  come  out  exactly 
as  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates,  represent- 
ing a  total  program  of  some  $360  million 
at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  of 
its  operation.  Subtracted  from  that 
would  be  the  $280  million  which  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  present  direct-dis- 
tribution program,  which  admittedly  is 
subject  to  abuse  and  which  admittedly 
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does  not  improve  the  diets  of  the  recipi- 
ents, as  this  program    would;   is  that 

correct? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  charge  that  the  food  stamp  plan  will 
result  in  even  more  cheating  and  fraud 
than  has  been  going  on  under  the  direct- 
distribution  program. 

PREVENTION    OF    FRAtO)    AND    ABUSE 

A  lot  was  made  of  this  point  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  charge  neglects  the  evidence;  there 
are  stiff  penalties  in  this  bill  for  misuse 
of  the  stamps  by  retailers  or  by  food 
stamp  recipients.  They  can  be  used  only 
for  food.  There  can  be  no  payoff  in  cash. 
If  a  purchaser  using  food  coupons  is  en- 
titled to  change  after  making  his  pur- 
chase in  a  grocery  store,  he  receives  no 
money:  he  either  gets  a  coupon  of  small 
denomination  or  else  he  receives  a  due 
bill  on  a  subsequent  purchase. 

There  have  already  been  some  prose- 
cutions in  some  of  the  pilot  project  areas. 
But  there  have  been  very  few  violations. 
This  has  been  watched  very  carefully. 
The  grocers  do  not  want  to  jeopardize 
their  participation  in  the  program.  Also, 
they  do  not  want  to  go  to  jail,  either. 

There  will  always  be  sharpsters  who 
try  to  skirt  the  law  for  a  quick  dollar. 
That  is  why  the  Secret  Service  looks 
out  for  counterfeiters;  that  is  why  the 
FBI  checks  bank  embezzlers.    Crime  is 
no  stranger  to  America.    But  this  pro- 
gram is  surrounded  by  extremely  effective 
safeguards,  and  the  most  important  of 
them  is  the  fact  that  the  participants 
themselves  are  extremely  pleased  with 
the  plan  and  want  to  help  make  it  work. 
They  far  prefer  it  to  the  direct  surplus 
handout  program.     Few  of  tho.se  on  the 
plan — now   enjoying   a   good   American 
diet  for  the  first  time  in  years — or  per- 
haps in  their  lifetime — want  to  jeopard- 
ize their  participation  by  abusing  the 
program,  particularly  when  it  can  lead 
to  Federal  prosecution,  with  the  chance 
of  a  year's  imprisonment.    For  those  who 
deal   in   these   stamps — merchants   and 
wholesalers — the  penalty  for  violations 
can  go  as  high  as  $10,000  fine  and  5  years 
in  jail,  if  the  value  of  the  stamps  involved 
is  over  $100.    Unauthorized  persons  ob 
taining    stamps    can    also    be    severely 
punished.    This  is  all  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN.  I  would  be  happj 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  When  the 
program  was  originally  established  it  i^ 
my  understanding  that  it  was  designee 
to  resolve  the  surplus  problem  in  farm 
products.  If  so,  and  if  this  were  one  o: 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  program 
what  guarantee  do  we  have  that  it  v. 
going  to  be  used  for  strictly  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  surplus  commodities? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  have  some  figure:  i 
on  that.  The  Department  of  Agricultur( 
made  some  detailed  studies  on  that  in 
Detroit  and  in  Fayette  County,  Pa. 
The  Detroit  study,  for  instance,  showed 
that  under  the  food  stamp  plan! 
the  families  surveyed  used  24  percent 
more  feed  grains  in  the  form  of  mon; 
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meat.  They  doubled  their  milk  con- 
sumption; they  doubled  their  fresh  vege- 
table consumption ;  consumption  of  fresh 
fruits  went  up  70  percent ;  and  consump- 
tion of  eggs  went  up  some  19  percent. 
Under  the  direct  distribution  program, 
the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  buy  up 
surplus  eggs,  and  he  does  so,  and  then  he 
has  to  go  to  the  expense  of  powdering 
them  and  storing  them,  before  giving 
them  away  free.  The  people  would 
rather  have  fresh  eggs.  When  he  buys 
up  the  surplus  milk,  then  he  has  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  dehydrating  and  stor- 
ing it,  before  giving  it  away  as  powdered 
skim  milk.  The  people  would  prefer 
fresh  fluid  milk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  would  be  eliminated  by  using 
the  fresh  foods  in  the  grocery  store  rath- 
er than  having  to  buy  up  the  surplus  milk 
and  eggs  and  other  things  that  we  have 
I  to  put  away  in  the  warehouses.    The 
;  more  people  buy  in  the  stores  and  eat,  the 
'   less  food  goes  into  surplus  warehouses. 
This  program  raises  food  consumption. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further,  are  our  sur- 
plus commodities  on  the  increase  or  on 
the  decrease  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  cannot  answer 
that  as  of  today. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  feel  that 
that  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  certain  that 
we  have  large  surpluses  of  many  food 
items,  or  we  would  not  continue  to  carry 
on  the  programs  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, costing  hundreds  of  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  aid  the  farmers. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  I  wish 
I  could  have  obtained  some  answers  to 
these  questions.  It  is  a  rather  difficult 
thing  for  us  to  make  a  proper  analysis 
if  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
primary  objective  of  the  program  is  be- 
ing carried  out,  which  is  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  ask  that  that 
question  be  directed  to  someone  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture? I  am  not  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee and.  therefore.  I  do  not  know 
too  much  about  the  exact  size  of  our 
stocks.  This  bill  will  increase  food  con- 
sumption by  low-income  people.  That 
would  certainly  have  an  impact  on  sur- 
pluses— present  and  potential. 

Mr.     HAGEN     of     California.       Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.     I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  It  is  true 
that  the  gentlewoman  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  but 
the  figures  which  have  been  quoted  on 
these  pilot  programs  indicate  that  we 
have  upgraded  the  diet  through  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  protein  foods, 
such  as  meat  and  milk,  which  products 
also  reflect  themselves  in  the  wheat  area 
which  is  also  in  surplus. 

In  addition,  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen]  that  the  people  might  buy  a 
few  surplus  apples.  This  is  one  program 
that  offers  some  help  in  reducing  sur- 
pluses in  crops  which  do  not  now  come 
under  the  price-support  program.  The 
gentleman  has  them  in  his  area  and 


I  have  them  In  mine.  That  is  one  ad- 
vantage of  this  program,  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  helps  farmers  who  have  sur- 
pluses but  who  are  not  covered  under 
this  program. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  direct-dis- 
tribution program  the  families  studied 
in  Detroit  used  approximately  $4.91 
worth  of  food  per  week,  and  the  farm- 
ers' share  of  that  was  $1.75. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  3  additional  minutes. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Under  the  food 
stamp  program  the  same  families  used 
$5.51  of  food  per  week,  and  the  farmers' 
share  went  up  to  $2.01,  or  an  increase  of 
15  percent  to  the  farmers  under  this 
stamp  plan  program. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  that  I  would  not  consider  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  program  to  be  to 
use  up  surpluses. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
program  was  to  put  such  surpluses  as 
we  have  into  the  stomachs  of  our  own 
Americans. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  in  21/2  years  we  paid  out 
$27  096,744  for  food  coupons,  but  the 
participants  under  the  pilot  program 
added  $13,667,250  additional.  All  of  tins 
money  went  into  the  food  program,  yet 
helped  those  people  who  are  producing 
food.  It  was  a  real  value  to  them,  as  it 
was  a  real  value  to  all  of  the  partici- 
pants who  got  the  food  and  who  were 
helping  to  pay  for  all  those  purchases. 
So  that  it  was  a  sort  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Before  I  ask 
the  question  I  want  the  gentlewoman  to 
understand  that  I  have  some  apprehen- 
sion about  this  bill,  yet  I  want  to  vote  for 
it,  I  want  to  support  the  legislation,  al- 
though I  know  there  are  some  provisions 
where  there  will  have  to  be  corrections 
or  improvements  made,  in  my  opinion. 

On  page  4,  line  21,  discussed  earlier 
in  the  day,  it  is  stated : 

In  areas  where  a  food  stamp  program  Is  in 
effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribution  of  foods 
to  households  under  the  authority  of  any 
other  law. 

My  question:  Would  the  author  ob- 
ject to  removing  this  from  the  bill,  un- 
derstanding that  the  direct  distribution 
of  food  can  only  be  put  into  effect  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  under 
certain  conditions? 

Further,  the  reason  I  am  asking  this 
question  is  because,  as  the  gentlewoman 
knows,  in  her  home  city  of  St.  Louis 
where  prior  to  the  food  stamp  plan  there 
were  some  63,000  people  who  were  re- 
ceiving direct  distribution  of  food,  after 
14  months  with  the  food  stamp  plan 
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there  were  slightly  more  than  1 1 ,000  peo- 
ple receiving  aid,  leaving  52,000  people 
who  were  receiving  some  food  who  are 
not  now  receiving  anything. 

What  I  am  fearful  of  is  that  translat- 
ing the  experience  in  St.  Louis — there 
are  a  number  of  similar  situations,  and 
we  will  bring  those  out  when  we  read  the 
bill  for  amendment  as  to  why  this  oc- 
curred— but  translating  this  to  south- 
east Missouri  where  we  have  unem- 
ployment during  seasonal  parts  of  the 
year,  and  we  have  a  large  number  of 
people  who  have  no  income,  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  protect  those  people 
who  will  not  be  able  to  come  under  the 
food  stamp  plan  but  still  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  form  of  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities. 

Would  there  be  any  objection  to 
amending  this  section — line  21  on  page 
4? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  like  to 
have  both  plans  in  operation  in  the  same 
community? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  in 
some  instances  and  under  some  circum- 
stances it  is  not  only  desirable  but  very 
necessary  if  you  are  going  to  take  care 
of  the  situations  that  will  arise.  I  hope 
to  have  some  time,  about  5  minutes,  to 
go  into  this  and  explain  what  the  situ- 
ations are. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  this  bill  passes,  a 
community  can  elect  on  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  go  into 
that  and  show  you  why  a  community 
elects  to  do  something  under  two  differ- 
ent types  of  pressure.  The  people  who 
are  affected  and  the  people  who  are  not 
being  fed  and  the  people  who  need  food 
worse  are  not  the  people  who  have  the 
influence  in  order  to  get  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  is  best  for  their  individual 
interests. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  we  ought  to  per- 
mit the  gentlewoman  to  finish  her  speech. 

PROGRAM    ENTAILS   SOME    PROBLEMS,   BUT   IS 
WORTH    IT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  are  lots  of 
problems  in  the  operation  of  a  food 
stamp  program.  If  any  one  pretended 
differently,  he  would  be  fooling  himself. 
The  free  food  idea  had  one  merit — if  you 
can  call  it  a  merit  from  an  administra- 
tion standpoint — and  that  was  that  no 
one  cared  too  much  how  strictly  the 
standards  were  enforced.  The  idea  was 
to  get  rid  of  surplus  food  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way,  and  if  a  lot  of  chiselers 
stood  in  line  for  free  food,  no  one  cared 
much. 

This  program  is  different.  Money  is 
involved — Federal  funds.  The  eligibility 
standards  are  strict.  You  can  only  have 
so  much  income  per  month  according  to 
the  size  of  the  family,  and  only  so  much 
in  liquid  assets.  The  idea  is  to  reach 
only  those  who  are  provably  in  need  of 
this  assistance — who  do  not  have  enough 
money  or  enough  income  to  afford  a 
minimum  decent  diet.  We  want  them  to 
enjoy  some  of  this  tremendous  abun- 
dance of  good  food — not  just  dehydrated 
stuff. 


Now  when  you  tell  a  family  it  must  pay 
out  a  certain  amount  for  food  stamps 
in  order  to  obtain  additional  purchasing 
power  for  food  only,  some  will  say  that 
they  would  rather  eat  less  and  have  some 
extra  money  for  other  things.  That  is 
their  right  to  decide.  Others  say  the 
program  has  been  somewhat  inflexible  by 
not  allowing  fully  for  such  necessary  ex- 
penses as  sudden  medical  bills,  high 
rents,  and  so  forth.  So  adjustments 
have  to  be  made. 

And  an  elderly  couple  does  not  have 
the  same  need  for  extra  food  as  a  widow 
with  a  teenaged  son,  yet  they  might 
have  to  pay  out  the  same  proportion  of 
their  income  for  the  food  stamps.  Now 
these  are  administrative  problems  we  are 
working  out  in  the  pilot  operations. 
That  is  why  this  has  been  set  up  origi- 
nally as  a  pilot  program — to  work  out 
these  problems.  And  it  can  be  done  and 
it  is  being  done. 

But  the  chiselers  get  nothing  under 
this  plan.  They  are  shaken  out.  I  hope 
no  one  feels  so  sorry  about  the  chiselers 
being  eliminated  from  the  food  program 
that  they  would  vote  against  this  bill  be- 
cause of  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Belcher  1. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]? 

I  understood  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  to  say  that  the  consumption  of 
surplus  products  has  gone  up  under  the 
food  stamp  plan.  I  also  understood  from 
your  newsletter  that  63,000  people  in  St. 
Louis,  which  is  one  of  these  pilot  pro- 
grams, were  receiving  surplus  commodi- 
ties, all  of  which  were  in  surplus,  and 
now  only  11,000  people  are  receiving  food 
stamps.  If  it  is  true  that  surplus  com- 
modities are  being  disposed  of,  then  we 
have  to  assume  that  11,000  people  under 
the  food  stamp  plan  are  eating  more  sur- 
plus products  than  the  63,000  did  under 
the  surplus  commodities  disposal,  do  we 
not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  true 
in  a  way.  I  will  discuss  that  with  the 
gentleman  in  a  minute.  At  this  time  I 
will  say  in  all  deference  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  St.  Louis  that  St.  Louis  is 
the  horrible  example  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  say  that  with  all  due  respect 
to  her.  It  is  not  her  fault.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  not  like 
to  talk  about  St.  Louis.  I  want  to  im- 
prove it,  though,  and  the  rest  of  Missouri 
likewise.  They  now  have  about  12,000 
out  of  the  63,000  who  are  being  fed.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  using  as  much  of  the 
surplus  commodities  as  they  did  before. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
in  this  report  that  was  filed  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  accurate  in  its  state- 
ments in  saying  that  the  whole  amount 
of  surplus  comjnodities  increased  with 
the  food  stamp  program,  because  if  you 
use  logic  it  cannot  be  true.  I  want  to 
continue  that  but  I  want  to  see  this  bill 
amended  to  where  we  can  continue  to  use 
the  surplus  commodities  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  for  and  which  are  now 
in  storage,  but  which  might  not  be  as  de- 
sirable commodities  as  would  be  available 
under  a  food  stamp  plan,  where  they  can 


buy  and  are  not  required  to  buy  surplus 
commodities.  If  a  family  wants  bread, 
flour,  and  so  forth,  they  can  say  so. 
There  is  a  way  to  improve  the  bill,  and  I 
am  going  to  offer  some  amendments  and 
try  to  improve  it  to  where  I  can  vote  for 
it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  we  have  12,000  peo- 
ple using  the  food  stamp  plan,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  telling  the 
truth,  those  12,000  are  eating  more  than 
the  63,000,  when  the  only  thing  they  can 
obtain  under  the  surplus  commodities 
disposal  is  surplus  commodities.  Is  that 
reasonable? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
think  the  Secretary  said  that  specifically 
about  St.  Louis,  and  certainly  nobody 
would  argue  they  are  eating  as  great  a 
volume  of  surplus  commodities  in  St. 
Louis  under  the  food  stamp  plan  as  they 
did  under  a  direct  distribution.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  argue  that.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  accept  that  argument. 
I  would  want  to  see  some  absolute  proof 
and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  furnished. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  defend 
my  great  city  of  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  figures  I  used 
on  the  increased  consumption  of  food  by 
participants  under  the  pilot  program  re- 
ferred to  a  survey  made  in  Detroit,  and 
not  to  St.  Louis.  The  city  of  Detroit  has 
many  more  people  in  the  program — it 
has  been  in  operation  there  from  the 
very  start — and  probably  has  a  better 
system  than  our  State  allowed  us  to 
adopt  in  our  area.  We  are  limited  by 
State  welfare  standards.  But  I  do  want 
to  tell  you  this.  Under  our  pilot  pro- 
gram, we  have  shaken  down  and  shaken 
out  many  of  the  people  who  really  should 
not  have  been  getting  free  food  under 
the  direct  distribution  system.  They  are 
not  getting  it  at  this  time  because,  In 
many  instances,  they  should  not  have 
gotten  it  in  the  first  place.  That  was 
not  only  true  in  St.  Louis,  as  we  dis- 
covered, but  also  in  other  pilot  food 
stamp  areas.  Mr.  Saylor  testified  on 
that  before  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Furthermore,  in  St.  Louis  Coimty.  which 
surroimds  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  re- 
quests for  surplus  commodities  have  de- 
creased during  the  same  period  by  some 
40  percent.  There  is  less  unemployment 
now.  and  there  are  many  factors  that 
caused  the  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of 
people  seeking  either  free  food  in  St. 
Louis  Coimty  or  going  into  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  regulations  set  up  originally  were 
much  too  tight  and  stringent  and  we 
have  been  discussing  and  have  been 
arguing  about  these  regiUations  because 
they  are  still  somewhat  too  rigid  and 
they  need  more  flexibility.  But  these 
things  are  being  worked  out.  We  had  to 
show  them  that  what  the  people  pay  for 
rent  In  St.  Louis  is  not  the  same  as  the 
people  pay  for  rent  in  other  areas  of 
Missouri  or  in  most  other  cities.  So  ad- 
justments were  made. 
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Mr.  BELCHER.  Of  coiirse,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  figures,  but  it 
just  occuirs  to  me  that  12,000  people  eat- 
ing anything  they  can  buy  in  the  grocery 
store  will  not  dispose  of  as  much  surplus 
commodities  as  63.000  people  would  if 
they  got  those  commodities  directly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Who  has  made  any  such 
absurd  statement  as  that?  The  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
did  not  say  that  and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  said  the 
very  opposite  of  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missovui.  I  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  you  did  not. 
Did  the  gentleman  say  that  12,000  people 
were  eating  more  than  63.000  people? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No,  I  said 
that  12,000  were  eating  and  there  were 
63,000  people  before. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  To  get  back  to  the 
point,  the  gentlewoman  said  there  were 
12,000,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  said  there  were  11.000.  But  be 
the  figure  11,000  or  12,000,  I  am  still  vm- 
able  to  understand  how  12,000  people 
buying  anything  they  can  buy  in  the 
grocery  stores  are  going  to  dispose  of  as 
much  wheat,  flour,  and  surplus  commod- 
ities as  63,000  people  would  if  they  were 
led  up  to  the  trough. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  each  month  we  have  more 
people  signing  up  for  this  program.  The 
figure  was  12,000,  as  of  February.  By 
April  there  may  be  a  few  thousand  more. 
But  I  did  not  say  that  these  11,000  or 
12,000  are  eating  more  than  the  60.000  or 
so  people  who  were  previously  receiving 
free  surplus  commodities.  But  I  do  know 
the  food  is  not  now  being  wasted;  it  is  not 
being  thrown  away  or  swapped  for  other 
things  like  beer  or  cigarettes,  which  has 
happened  all  over  the  country  and  I 
think  many  of  the  members  with  the 
direct  distribution  systems  in  operation 
in  their  districts  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  still  understood  the 
gentlewoman  to  say  that  the  primary 
purpose  was  to  move  our  surplus  com- 
modities. I  still  cannot  understand  why 
if  they  can  buy  anything  in  a  grocery 
store  it  is  going  to  dispose  of  more  sur- 
plus commodities  than  you  will  if  the 
only  thing  you  can  get  in  the  grocery 
store  is  the  surplus  commodity  Itself. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  people  do  not  eat  feed 
grains.     But  people  do  eat  meat,   and 
the  more  meat  they  eat,  the  more  feed, 
grains  are  consimied.     The  people  whoj 
are  on  the  food  stamp  program  are  now 
buying  meat  which  they  could  not  afford 
to  buy  before.     By  buying  more  meat,, 
they  are  helping  to  use  up  more  feedj 
grains  fed  to  cattle.     That  means  lessj 
surplus  grain  for  storage  purposes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  understand  that  we 
are  now  importing  most  of  that  meat 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  I 
also  understand  that  some  of  these  peo- 
ple are  getting  sick  eating  too  much 
tuna  fish.  I  did  not  know  that  tuna  fish 
was  a  surplus  commodity  and  I  did  not 
know  that  Australian  beef  and  New  Zea-t 
land  beef  were  in  sxirplus. 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  think  the 
evidence  is— and  I  think  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  had  an  article  on  this  about  a 
year  ago — that  most  of  the  chiselers  got 
out  when  the  food  stamp  program  went 
in  because  it  involved  putting  up  some  of 
their  own  money.  It  is  not  your  argu- 
ment, is  it,  that  these  chiselers  should  go 
back  on  the  program;  is  it? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  not  say  that 
for  one  minute.  I  would  not  charge  that 
the  gentlewoman's  home  district  of  St. 
Louis  has  51,000  chiselers  who  are  getting 
surplus  commodities.  I  would  not  make 
that  kind  of  a  charge.  But  you  are  mak- 
ing it  and  not  I. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am  not 
making  any  charge.  You  said  some  are. 
The  evidence  was  that  the  chiselers  got 
out  of  the  program.  We  had  a  big  scan- 
dal here  in  Washington  where  it  w£is 
found  that  some  people  hired  a  taxi 
driver  to  go  out  and  pick  the  stufif  up. 
It  has  happened  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Are  not  the  same  peo- 
ple who  are  going  to  administer  the  food 
stamp  plan  the  ones  who  are  now  admin- 
istering the  surplus  commodities?  Are 
not  the  local  authorities  going  to  take 
care  of  it? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  They 
screen  the  recipients  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  much  more  closely.  That  has  been 
the  history  of  the  program.  Apparently 
when  there  are  available  large  quantities 
of  flour,  or  com  meal — I  do  not  know  all 
the  other  things  available,  or  whether 
they  have  peanut  butter — they  feel  they 
must  get  rid  of  it,  since  it  is  sitting 
around,  and  they  are  not  quite  so  careful 
as  to  who  gets  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.    Then  do  I  correctly 

understand  that  they  are  not  likely  to 

give  them  as  much  tuna  fish,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    I  believe 

the  tuna  flsh  example  is  atypical. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  most  horrible  example  was  St. 
Louis,  yet  I  understood  that  the  gentle- 
woman was  holding  up  St.  Louis  as  a 
model  of  the  program.  I  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  get  It  straight. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  holding  up  the 
St.  Louis  program  as  a  good  program. 
It  is  being  improved.  The  purchase  re- 
quirements at  first  were  much  too  high. 
Adjustments  are  being  made.  I  believe 
they  should  be  a  bit  more  lenient  in  the 
regulations,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  that 
done.  But  the  program  works  and  those 
who  participate  under  it  really  like  it. 

I  have  not  said  that  the  people  who 
receive  the  food  stamps  are  eating  more 
surplus  food.  They  are  eating  more  food. 
And  a  substantial  amount  of  that  food 
represents  items  in  surplus.  Also,  I  have 
not  said  that  the  thousands  who  used  to 
get  free  food  but  who  do  not  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  plan  are  all  chlslers. 
I  say  that  many  factors  have  entered 
into  this,  to  lower  the  degree  of  partici- 
pants in  the  food  stamp  plan  compared 
to  the  free  food  handouts. 


The  eligibility  is  much  more  rigid 
under  this  type  of  program  than  it  was 
before,  because  they  are  handling  Fed- 
eral money,  and  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
at  about  the  maximum  income.  In  order 
to  get  free  food  would  not  find  it  worth 
while  to  sign  up  for  the  food  stamp  plan 
because  they  would  receive  so  few  bonus 
coupons,  and  would  be  limited  in  the  use 
of  their  own  money  for  other  things. 

Under  the  surplus  commodities  pro- 
gram, everybody  who  qualifies  gets  the 
same  handouts.  Under  this  program, 
the  size  of  the  subsidy  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  need. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  FlNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quested unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
out  of  order  because  of  the  limitation  of 
time  we  shall  have  for  the  consideration 
of  the  wheat-cotton  bill  tomorrow.  We 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  at  that  time. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  dig  into  all  the 
phases  of  this  complicated  proposal. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  whose  dis- 
trict produces  wheat  or  feed  grains,  I 
feel  certain,  is  interested  in  the  effect 
the  wheat  certificate  proposal  will 
have  on  the  farmers  of  his  district. 

If  a  Member's  district  produces  feed 
grains  or  includes  small  wheatgrowers — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  rural  congres- 
sional district  in  which  this  is  not  true— 
the  effect  would  be  immediate  and  it 
would  be  adverse. 

The  bill  will  place  the  small  wheat 
farmer  in  what  I  choose  to  call  triple 
jeopardy. 

Consider  the  plight  of  the  farmer  who 
was  able  to  produce  15  acres  of  wheat 
in  the  1963-64  season  and  to  sell  the 
wheat  in  a  supported  market  at  about 
$1.85  a  bushel. 

To  be  eligible  for  certificates  under 
this  program,  this  small  farmer  will  first 
have  to  cut  his  base  from  15  acres  down 
to  the  most  recent  3-year  average.  That 
is  the  first  Jeopardy. 

Secondly,  he  must  cut  10  percent  be- 
low this  adjusted  base  figure.  That  is  a 
second  jeopardy. 

The  area  representing  the  cutback — 
in  many  cases  but  a  fraction  of  an  acre — 
must  be  placed  in  conserving  uses,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  farmer  must  make  sure  It  is  not  pas- 
tured, nor  can  any  kind  of  crop  be  har- 
vested from  it. 

Third,  if  he  falls  to  do  this,  he  gets 
a  very  low  price  for  his  wheat.  The 
price  Is  forced  low  and  kept  low  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Small  wheat  farmers  would  be  entitled 
to  certificates  only  if  they  reduce  their 
wheat  acreage  10  percent  below  their 
most  recent  3 -year  average  and  divert 
this  small  acreage  into  conserving  or 
other  special  uses. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
are  in  the  winter  wheat  area,  these  fann- 
ers cannot  participate  in  the  program 
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unless  they  conduct  a  drastic,  expensive 
and  wasteful  plowdown. 

Some  of  the  Members  may  want  to 
look  at  the  figures  as  they  affect  wheat 
farmers  in  your  State.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  shocked  at  the  high  proportion 
of  your  wheat  farmers  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  this  bill  and  subject  to  the 
triple  jeopardy  mentioned  above. 

At  the  proper  time,  when  the  com- 
mittee rises,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  figures 
I  just  mentioned. 

The  figures  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wheat  farms 


State 

Allot- 
ments 
over  16 
acres 

AUot- 
ments 
15  acres 
or  less 

Total 
number 

of 
wheat 
farms 

Percent 
with 
allot- 
ments of 
16  acres 
or  less 

Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

TTkou- 

randt 

lfi.O 

7.2 

28.9 

12.7 

30.0 

22.0 

2.0 

n.o 

24.0 

60.0 

30.0 

.3 

.3 

1.3 

6.2 

s.e 

2.3 

1.3 

2.3 

3.0 

.4 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.7 

42.0 

31.6 

1.6 

3.1 

16.4 

90.6 

2.6 

2.7 

10.1 

17.6 

60.0 

6.0 

9.3 

2.3 

Ttou- 

landt 

98.0 

28.7 

110.0 

65.0 

103.8 

90.0 

11.0 

60.0 

105.5 

30.8 

16.1 

10.0 

.7 

18.4 

19.1 

10.0 

80.9 

34.3 

26.4 

40.6 

4.1 

14.0 

6.1 

.7 

2.4 

27.9 

36.1 

0.6 

3.2 

7.1 

43.6 

2.2 

9.0 

18.9 

4.4 

4.9 

11.2 

6.7 

1.1 

Thou- 
sands 
113.0 
35.9 
138.9 
77.7 
133.8 
112.0 
13.0 
61.0 
129.5 
80.8 
46.1 
10.3 
1.0 
19.7 
24.3 
13.6 
83.2 
35.6 
28.7 
43.6 
4.6 
14.7 
6.8 
1.2 
3.1 
60.9 
67.6 
2.1 
6.3 
22.5 
143.1 
4.8 
11.7 
29.0 
22.0 
64.9 
16.8 
16.0 
3.4 

87 
80 

79 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

83 

77 

Indiana 

80 

Iowa     

85 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

82 
81 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota... 

Wisconsin 

Florida  

38 
35 

100 
70 

Georgia 

92 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

80 
71 
97 
96 
91 
92 

West  Virginia... 

Arkansas 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

ML<«lsslppl 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

91 
93 
87 
68 
77 
40 
53 

Arifona 

29 

California. 

Colorado 

61 
32 

TTunsfLS 

30 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

46 
75 

Idaho 

65 

Montana 

North  Dakota... 
Oregon     

20 

8 

66 

Washington 

Wyoming 

42 
32 

U.S.  total.. 

668.7 

1,163.3 

1,712.0 

67 

Source:  June  1963,  "Wheat  Situation  Report,"  U8DA. 

The  harmful  effect  of  this  bill  on  the 
small  wheat  farmer  was  forcibly  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  wlten  he  said  during  debate 
on  this  bill  in  the  other  body,  and  I  am 
quoting  directly  from  the  Record: 

We  should  not  overlook  the  position  of  the 
small  wheatgrower,  either.  Nationally,  2  out 
of  every  3  wheatgrowers  harvest  less  than 
15  acres;   In  many  States,  the  proportion  Is 

9  out  of  10.  Many  of  these  growers  of  winter 
wheat  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  participate 
in  a  new  program,  because  they  already  have 
planted  more  than  their  3-year  average,  less 

10  percent — the  requirement  for  eligibility  In 
this  bin.  Therefore,  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  growers  will  have  to  depend  on 
the  free  market  this  year  for  their  income 
from  wheat.  No  wheat  legislation  we  could 
pass  now  could  affect  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  wheat  producers.  The 
placing  of  a  celling  of  105  percent  of  the 
loan  for  these  farmers  will  sharply  reduce 
the  wheat  Income  of  this  substantial  group, 
and  also  will  sharply  reduce  farm  Income. 

Actually  this  bill  comes  too  late  for 
the  small  wheatgrowers. 


Thousands  of  small  wheat  farmers 
have  already  planted  their  fields  on  the 
assurance  that  no  new  wheat  program 
would  be  enacted.  It  is  not  fair  to  put 
them  in  triple  jeopardy.  If  this  program 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  it  should 
have  been  passed  early  enough  to  avoid 
this  triple  Jeopardy. 

Congress  has  had  plenty  of  time.  The 
wheat  referendum  was  rejected  last  May 
21.  Why  was  this  decision  put  off  for  11 
long  months? 

Let  us  suppose  the  worst.  Let  us  as- 
sume the  program  becomes  law. 

What  happens  to  the  feed  grains 
farmer?    He,  too,  is  placed  in  jeopardy. 

As  mentioned  above,  thousands  of 
small  wheat  farmers  will  not  plow  up 
their  planted  acres.  Instead  they  will 
figure  that  marketing  wheat  at  the  Gov- 
ernment-controlled low  price— without 
certificates — is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

This  decision,  of  course,  will  swell  the 
supplies  of  wheat  competing  with  feed 
grains.  Considering  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat,  the  market  prices  would  make 
wheat  and  com  competitive.    This  would 


tend  to  depress  com  prices,  and  get  feed 
grains  into  still  deeper  trouble. 

So  both  the  corn  farmer  and  the  small 
wheat  farmer  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  wheat  program.  They 
would  be  far  better  off  if  no  bill  is 
passed. 

Who  would  get  the  payments? 

The  lion's  share  of  the  certificate  pay- 
ments in  this  proposal  would  be  gobbled 
up  by  the  large  wheatgrowers. 

A  million  and  a  half  wheat  fanners 
representing  76  percent  of  all  wheat  pro- 
ducers could  qualify  at  most  for  only  15 
percent  of  the  pasmients. 

Three  percent  of  the  wheat  farmers — 
the  big  fellows  of  course — would  get 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  payments,  and 
7.6  percent  would  get  almost  60  percent. 

Each  of  1,300  wheat  farmers  would  get 
Government  payments  averaging  $14,615 
a  year. 

The  average  for  1,391,000  small  wheat 
farmers — $58  a  year,  if  they  qualify. 

Here  again  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  extraneous  matter  to  give 
you  the  full  details  on  this  breakdown. 

The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows: 


Acreage  allotment  size  group 


0to25 

25.1  to  60 

60.1  to  100 

100.1  to  200 

200.1  to  300 

300.1  to  600 

600.1  to  1,000.... 
1,000.1  and  over. 


Number  of 
farms 


1,301,400 

162.300 

127,800 

83,100 

28,100 

17.700 

7,000 

1,300 


Percent  of 
total  farms 


76.6 
8.9 
7.0 
4.6 
1.5 
1.0 
.4 
.1 


Percent  of 
total  acre- 
age and 
payment 


15.1 
10.4 
16.2 
21.8 
1Z6 
12.1 
8.8 
8.6 


Estimated  i 
payment 


$81,000,000 
66.000,000 
87,000,000 

117, 000, 000 
67,000,000 
66.000,000 
44.000,000 
19, 000, 000 


Average 
payment 
per  farm 


$58 

846 

680 
1,407 
2,384 
3,672 
6,286 
14.616 


»  Assumption:  $350,000,000  domestic  payments;  $150,000,000  export  payments  and  $36,000,000  diversion  paymenU. 
Source:  February  1963  "Wheat  Situation  Report,"  USDA. 


Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  kind  of  a 
reactionary  farm  bill  is  this  which  puts 
a  tax  on  flour — a  tax  which  hits  poor 
people  the  hardest — and  turns  most  of 
the  proceeds  over  to  the  highest  income 
wheat  growers?  This  is  Robin  Hood  in 
reverse. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  not  expected  to  speak  on  this 
measure.  I  listened  attentively  to  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  on  this 
bill  and  I  was  particularly  happy  to  listen 
to  the  chairman's  explanation  of  the  bill. 
Also  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
gracious  lady  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan]. I  have  listened  to  her  on  many 
occasions  on  the  subject  of  this  bill  and 
I  am  convinced  that  she  is  convinced 
that  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  impugn  her  motives  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  I  am  convinced  that 
she  is  sincere  in  her  support  of  this  bill. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  lifelong  dev- 
otee of  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
a  student  of  its  problems,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  in  the  brief  time  that  I  have  of 
some  of  the  things  that  have  brought 
this  situation  about.  Most  of  the  debate 
that  we  have  listened  to  today  has  had 
to  do  with  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
1965  and  1966  and  1967.  But  very  few 
people  have  talked  about  what  Is  going 
to  be  happening  10  or  20  or  30  years  from 
now.    I  think  the  members  of  the  so- 


called  farm  bloc,  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  have  in  a  sense  failed 
to  do  that  on  many  occasions  in  the  past 
and  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  programs  have  not  been  too  well 
thought  out,  especially  from  the  long- 
range  viewpoint. 

For  example,  I  happen  to  have  been 
one  of  the  supporters  of  Public  Law  480, 
and  I  still  am.  I  thought  that  it  was 
destined  to  fulfill  a  very  worthwhile 
purpose.  Now  what  has  happened? 
The  State  Department,  who  opposed  the 
program  in  the  beginning,  now  has 
grabbed  it  off  and  are  saying  to  us  in 
essence,  "You  have  to  keep  on  generating 
these  surpluses  so  we  can  use  them  as 
ammunition  in  the  cold  war."  And  so 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  laid  plans 
of  mice  and  men  "gang  aft  a-gley."  In 
this  instance  it  is  the  food  stamp  plan. 
I  think  we  are  walking  right  into  the 
same  kind  of  deal. 

I  listened  to  the  very  persuasive  argu- 
ments of  my  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifield].  I  always  like  to  listen  to 
him;  we  have  worked  together  in  the 
past  very  harmoniously.  But  he  has  a 
very  clever  way  of  attempting  to  put 
anybody  who  opposes  this  bill  in  the 
position  of  being  opposed  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  fight  hunger;  who  wants  to  feed 
hungry  people.  I  think  that  is  really  not 
a  very  fair  position  to  put  us  in, 

I  want  to  say  to  my  fellow  Members 
of  the  House  to  listen  and  remember  this 
well.    If  you  pass  this  program,  if  you 
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put  it  into  practice,  it  will  become  a  Gar 
gantua  you  will  live  to  repent.  This] 
will  eventually  become  the  most  impos- 
ing destructive,  and  expensive  and  so- 
cialistic scheme  that  was  ever  fastened 
upon  our  economy.  Once  you  have  em- 
braced it  and  once  you  have  started  in 
upon  such  a  program.  I  warn  you  there 
will  be  no  turning  back. 

I  had  this  same  opinion  when  the  pres- 
sure was  put  on  us  that  we  have  three  or 
four  pilot  programs.  Now  those  fears 
are  justified  and  what  we  do  today  will 
affect  our  moral  stability  in  the  decades 
ahead  It  was  merely  a  case  of  the 
camel  getting  his  nose  vmder  the  tent. 
We  can  see  now  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe,  however  man- 
ifestly charitable  the  immediate  passage 
of  this  legislation  may  be,  in  the  long  run 
it  will  produce  a  sort  of  an  albatross 
aroimd  our  necks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  feeding  hungry 
people,  and  I  think  we  can  do  it  in  a 
way  that  will  not  continue  a  very  vicious 
program  tied  in  with  vast  political  city 
machinery,  which  is  what  I  contemplate 
will  happen  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose,  because  I  am 
sxire  that  sort  of  an  arrangement  haa 
been  made  to  get  enough  votes  to  pass 
this  bill  in  the  House,  it  will  pass,  but  ii 
is  not  going  to  pass  with  my  vote,  and 
I  can  tell  the  members  of  the  Cormnittee 

that. 
Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  th( 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  U 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  when  I  spoke  oi 
this  bill.  I  pointed  out  that  of  the  4i; 
pilot  areas,  only  3  of  these  areas  weni 
located  in  congressional  districts  havini ; 
Republican  congressmen.  I  was  brough ; 
up  to  date  by  the  gentlewoman  fron^i 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  when  shfe 
pointed  out  that  there  were  6  Republican 
congressional  districts  of  these  43  noy 
having  food  stamp  programs. 

I  would  like  to  further  comment  o 
this,  however.  Of  those  six  Republica 
districts  that  now  have  the  food  stam 
program  in  effect,  three  of  such  districts 
were  initially  represented  by  Democrat' 
Congressmen.  I  have  reference  to  fo: 
mer  Representative  Breeding  who  is 
longer  here,  former  Representative  Cle 
Miller  who  is  no  longer  here,  and  former 
Representative  Frazier  of  Termessee  whjo 
is  no  longer  here.  ! 

These  represent  three  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts that  are  now  Republican  und0r 
the  pilot  program,  which  programs  wejje 
started  under  Democratic  congressional 
districts. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  w 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    I  am  hapi^y 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mlj; 
souri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  want  to  make  a 
correction.  I  stated  earlier  that  the^e 
were  six,  but  there  were  eight  Repu^)- 
llcan  Members  involved:  Representatite 
Don  Clausen  of  California,  Representa- 
tive Dole  of  Kansas,  Representatives 
MiNSHALL  and  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Ohio,  Rep- 
resentatives Saylor  and  Fulton  of  Penn- 


sylvania, Representative  Brock  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Representative  O'Konski  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Was  this 
11,000  or  12,000  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  with  some  degree  of  trepidation  that 
I  find  myself  in  the  well  of  the  House 
supporting  a  farm  bill.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  happiness  that  I  can  support  this 
bill  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  trying  to  look  at 
and  analyze  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
from  an  objective  point  of  view,  I  have 
reviewed  the  position  taken  by  the  14 
Members  of  the  minority  who  have  con- 
sistently been  in  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  I  think  what  they 
suffer  is  from  a  lack  of  pride  of  author- 
ship. I  do  not  mean  this  in  a  partisan 
way,  but  an  objective  way.  However, 
they  suffer  from  an  apology  of  author- 
ship. I  think  the  key  comes  from  the 
question  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
minority  group  on  the  committee  asked 
and  what  he  said  on  page  20  of  the  hear- 
ings when  he  was  questioning  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  to  the  program. 
He  said  as  follows.  This  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven] 
said: 

We  are  not  opposed  to  bettering  the  diet 
of  our  people  or  giving  them  proper  noui- 
Ishment.  If  we  are  to  have  an  expanded 
food  stamp  program,  why  Is  It  not  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare? 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  at  that  point 
that  the  line  of  opposition  first  began 
and  has  been  followed  through  to  this 
very  day  and  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  seems  to 
be,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  should  no  longer  limit 
itself  to  the  narrow  parochial  view,  doing 
solely  and  exclusively  what  is  good  for 
the  farmers  of  America.  Surely,  what 
is  good  for  the  farmers  of  America  in 
many  respects  is  what  is  good  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  However,  certainly 
the  members  of  that  committee  should 
be  equally  concerned  with  food  consump- 
tion. That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  bill 
we  have  before  us  today.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  although  the  argument  is 
going  back  and  forth  as  to  whether  this 
bill  will  reduce  surpluses,  the  intention 
of  this  proposed  legislation  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  reduce  surpluses.  Anyone  who 
urges  here  today  that  the  motivating 
factor  in  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  reduce  surpluses  is  creating 
a  myth  which  simply  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of  this  bill 
which  is  expressed  in  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide persons  who  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves  an  adequate  nutritional 
diet  and  to  provide  for  them  the  facilities 
to  obtain,  buy  and  consume  the  food  that 
will  make  them  healthy  Americans. 
Coincidentally,  with  the  intention  of  the 
bill,  it  will  in  addition  help  reduce  the 
surplus. 


On  page  11  of  the  committee  report 
there  are  about  a  dozen  or  more  com- 
modities listed  with  the  experience  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  showing  the  consump- 
tion of  food  under  the  direct  commodity 
program  and  the  consumption  of  food 
imder  the  lood  stamp  program.  Inso- 
far as  meat  was  concerned,  there  was  a 
37-percent  increase  in  consimiption;  in- 
sofar as  poultry  was  concerned  a  32-  or 
3 3 -percent  increase  in  consumption;  and 
insofar  as  many,  many  other  commodi- 
ties were  concerned  there  was  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  consumption. 

Although  I  think  we  should  recognize 
that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  furthering  the 
welfare  and  the  health  of  our  citizens, 
at  the  same  time  we  should  recognize 
that  coincidentally  it  does  provide  some 
assistance  in  disposing  of  the  surpluses 
we  have  on  hand. 

I  think  that  this  bill  is  going  to  pass. 
The  major  issue  is  going  to  be.  How  are 
we  going  to  deal  with  the  Quie  amend- 
ment? The  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  articulate 
members  of  the  committee,  did  in  fact 
convince  the  committee  that  it  was  wise 
to  add  his  amendment  which  provides 
that  any  State  that  wanted  to  participate 
in  this  program  would  have  to  provide 
50  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  program 
within  that  community  or  that  State. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment if  it  remains  in  the  bill  will  in  fact 
not  only  cripple  the  legislation,  but  make 
it  hopeless  and  make  it  useless. 

To  cite  a  comparable  example,  in  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  in  which  we  have  State 
participation,  after  3  years  and  where 
50  State  legislatures  had  met  during  that 
period  of  time,  only  28  States  have  come 
forward  to  participate  in  that  program 
where  State   participation   is  required. 
What  will  happen  in  this  legislation,  as 
happened    in   that   legislation,   is   that 
States  where  poverty  is  rampant,  where 
the  people  can  least  afford  it.  and  where 
the  State  itself  has  the  least  per-capita 
income    and    cannot   voluntarily    come 
into  the  program,  will  not  be  able  to  join 
and  certainly  will  not  join.    An  interest- 
ing analogy  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is 
that  88  percent  of  the  $189  million  of 
Federal  funds  allocated  since  the  incep- 
tion of  that  program  went  to  five  States, 
namely,       California,       Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Although  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
which  up  to  date  has  not  participated 
in  this  program,  would  be  in  position  to 
share  some  of  the  cost  of  the  program, 
certainly  the  majority  of  the  State  legis- 
latures of  those  States  that  did  not  have 
the  funds  available  would  not  come  for- 
ward and  take  money  away  from  other 
welfare  purposes  to  join  in  this  program. 
Therefore,  if  the  Quie  amendment  re- 
mains in  the  bill  then  we  will  be  en- 
acting a  piece  of  sham  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  the  States  which  are  now  under  the 
stamp  plan,  he  will  see  that  it  goes  to 
States  like  California,  which  is  probably 
ahead  of  your  State  of  New  York,  or  next 
to  it,  in  the  highest  per  capita  income 
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bracket.  In  States  like  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  although  they 
have  counties  which  are  depressed,  bltb 
not  the  poverty -ridddn  States.  They 
rank  with  the  highest  in  per  capita  in- 
come. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  testified  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee  that  there  were 
many  reasons  they  chose  a  community 
for  the  pilot  program.  One  of  the  con- 
siderations was  the  financial  status  of 
the  community  such  as  in  Detroit  and  in 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  there  was  a  low- 
level  income  community.  Other  commu- 
nities were  considered  for  other  reasons, 
so  the  department  could  have  a  broad 
possible  analysis  of  how  the  program 
would  work,  and  although  many  diflfer- 
ent  commimities  applied  for  it  they  were 
doing  it  with  a  feeling  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  contribute  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  California  is  as  capable  to 
finance  a  food  stamp  program  as  the 
U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  California  might 
well  be.  although  they  have  chosen  one 
or  two  places  in  California  for  a  pilot 
program.  But  the  real  test  will  come 
from  the  other  240  commimities  that 
have  not  been  able  to  be  included  because 
of  insufficient  funds. 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  a  State  has  suf- 
ficient funds,  its  citizens  are  able  to  pay 
taxes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  You  cannot  pin- 
point such  a  thing  as  that.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  most  State  legislatures 
are  not  going  to  take  money  away  from 
welfare  or  housing  and  hospital  care  to 
contribute  to  this  program,  where  their 
State  welfare  programs  are  stretched 
to  the  limit.  By  our  doing  this  at  this 
time  we  will  be  getting  away  from  the 
very  good  experience  we  have  had  with 
the  pilot  program.  The  experience  un- 
der the  Kerr-Mills  program  shows  that 
the  States  will  not  participate,  that  they 
cannot  participate. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  might 
say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  few,  if  any.  States  I 
know  of  conduct  general  welfare  pro- 
grams; rather,  they  are  involved  in  the 
categorical  aid  programs  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  speak  of  old-age 
pensions,  blind  aid,  aid  to  the  disabled, 
and  so  forth.  General  welfare  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  countries  or  the  cities. 
There  is  only  one  area  in  California  that 
has  one  of  these  pilots  programs,  and  it 
is  a  depressed  area,  and  so  classified. 
There  is  no  program  of  general  State 
welfare  in  California,  although  they  do 
contribute  to  the  federally  established 
categorical  aid  programs.  General  wel- 
fare programs  have  been  conducted  by 
the  local  units  of  government,  the  coun- 
ties, rather  than  the  State. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  my  colleague  from  New 


York  for  his  support  of  this  program  and 
his  efforts  in  its  behalf.  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  for  sponsoring  this  program 
over  the  years.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
program  will  help  decrease  the  addi- 
tional increase  of  surpluses  by  increas- 
ing the  present  consumption  of  food? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  think  there  is 
no  question  that  will  happen.  As  the 
gentlewoman  pointed  out,  in  those  areas 
where  the  program  was  in  effect,  there 
was  an  overall  increase  of  about  8  per- 
cent in  retail  consumption,  as  shown  on 


page  11  of  the  report,  in  every  item  ex- 
cept one,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  food  under  the  food  stamp 
plan. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Will  the  gentleman  put 
in  the  Record  in  his  extension  of  re- 
marks the  additional  consumption  un- 
der the  commodity  program,  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  in  Detroit,  for 
instance?     I  think  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  When  we  are  back 
in  the  House  I  will. 


Quantities  of  specified  foods  consumed  in  a  week  for  member  of  participating  families,  before 
and  after  initiation  of  Federal  food  stamp  program,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1961  ' 


Food 


Meat 

Poultrj' 

Fish i..".r"""^^]^^^ 

Milk,  cream,  ice  i-ream,  and  cheese  ' 

Shell  eggs 

Fats  and  oils 

Flour  and  other  cereal  products  including  bakery  items 

Sugars,  sweets 

Fresh  vegetables... 

Potatoes,  sweetiiotatoes 

Fresh  fruits. 

Commercially  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 

Commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  fresh,  frozen,  canned,  powdered. 
Dried  fruits  and  vegetables 


Under  com- 

Under food 

modity  pro- 

stamp pro- 
gram, Sep- 

gram, April- 

Diflerence 

May 

tember-Octo- 
ber 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

2.753 

3.782 

37.4 

1.014 

1.348 

32.0 

.364 

.471 

29.4 

7.372 

7.438 

.0 

.470 

.650 

17.0 

.863 

1.027 

19.0 

4.083 

S.336 

30.7 

1.143 

1.230 

7.6 

1.806 

4.062 

124.9 

1.875 

1.973 

5.2 

1.564 

2.618 

67.4 

.049 

.096 

05.0 

.824 

1.085 

31.7 

.307 

.530 

75.6 

.354 

.337 

-4.8 

'  Before  adjustment  for  seasonal  changes  iu  price  and  foods  consumed.    Includes  home-produced,  gift,  and  feder- 
ally donated  as  well  as  purchased  foods. 
«  Fluid  milk  equivalent. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  inform  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  what  happened  to  butter  con- 
sumption after  the  food  stamp  plan  was 
started.  Where  there  had  been  direct 
distribution  of  butter  and  replaced  by 
a  food  stamp  plan,  butter  has  been  al- 
most entirely  replaced  by  substitutes  in 
the  eligible  households. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  In  the  Detroit 
area,  they  state  under  milk,  cream,  ice 
cream,  and  cheese,  a  fluid  milk  equiv- 
alent, an  increase  of  0.9  percent  after 
the  food  stamp  plan  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  conveniently  they 
have  not  listed  butter  as  a  separate  item 
because  whenever  direct  distribution  has 
been  displaced  by  a  food  stamp  plan, 
butter  consumption  goes  down  to  vir- 
tually nothing  on  the  part  of  food  stamp 
recipients — the  people  who  before  were 
assisted  by  direct  distribution.  They 
then  go  to  the  store  and  buy  the  sub- 
stitute. This  is  one  of  the  things,  about 
the  food  stamp  plan,  that  we  are  not  sure 
whether  it  is  actually  going  to  do  away 
with  the  surpluses  nor  is  it  conceded 
that  people  will  be  eating  as  much  wheat 
products.  We  do  not  know  whether  peo- 
ple will  be  eating  as  much  bread  as  when 
they  have  flour  under  direct  distribution. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  When  they  pur- 
chase, let  us  say,  twice  as  much  food 
they  are  going  to  be  using  much  more. 
I  am  sorry  if,  in  the  district  or  in  the 
gentleman's  area,  butter  is  a  major  prod- 
uct and  the  consumption  of  butter  may 


be  decreased,  but  I  would  not  think  the 
gentleman  would  determine  what  he 
would  do  with  reference  to  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  basis  of  that  one  item  alone. 
I  would  think  the  overall  general  wel- 
fare would  be  the  main  thing  that  would 
influence  the  gentleman's  position  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement  that  this  is  a  welfare 
program.  It  is  no  longer  a  program  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  and  it 
should  be  looked  at  as  a  welfare  program, 
and  I  will  develop  that  on  my  own  time 
later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Htjtchinson]. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  more  and  more  legislation  of  broad 
character  is  considered  by  the  Congress, 
it  seems  to  me,  at  least,  that  we  are  sim- 
ply granting  our  authority  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  government.  This  bill, 
as  it  stands,  is  an  excellent  Illustration 
of  just  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  turn  to 
page  4  of  the  bill  and  read  section  4,  It 
starts  out  "The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  administer  a  food 
stamp  program" — not  the  Congress  but 
the  Secretary.  Not  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  but  the  executive? 
branch. 

Then  over  on  page  5,  we  start  out  and 
very  happily  note  that  each  State  shall 
establish  standards  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  applicant  households. 
Well,  that  looks  good.  That  looks  as 
though  that  was  something  that  was 
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going  to  be  left  to  the  States  to  deter 
mine.    But  going  down  to  the  last  sen 
tence  in  that  paragraph,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  standards  of  eligibility  to  be 
used  by  each  State  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

There  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
centralizing  authority  in  the  Secretary 
This  happens  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.  In  my  opinion,  if  this  program 
is  to  be  put  into  effect,  it  should  be  put 
into  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  because  this  is 
admittedly  a  welfare  program,  and  as  it 
stands  we,  I  think,  for  the  first  time,  are 
placing  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
into  a  full  fledged  general  welfare  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  wrong.  If  we  are  to 
have  any  concern  for  the  proper  or- 
ganization of  government,  this  program 
should  be  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  should  nol 
be  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  11 
is  not  a  farm  program. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Mr.  Chair 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   HUTCHINSON.     I   yield   to   th( 
gentleman. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  Assumlm: 
that  this  were  in  HEW.  would  you  b<t 
any  more  inclined  to  support  it? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  would  answei' 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  thi$ 
way.  that  the  bill  would  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  further  amendment. 
But  I  think  it  would  Improve  the  bill 
and  I  would  be  somewhat  happier  witlji 
it  if  it  were  in  HEW. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    With  re- 
spect to  the  very  element  that  you  men- 
tioned. I  do  not  recall  any  amendmentfe 
and  there  were   some   63   amendments 
adopted    to    this    bill    in    its    progress 
through   our  committee,   which   woul^ 
have  spelled  out  in  every  detail  the  regUj- 
lations  that  the  Secretary  would  adminj- 
ister  and  so  forth.    It  is  totally  impossl^ 
ble  to  do  that  in  a  congressional  coir' 
mittee  and  in  a  Congress  itself.    The 
is   no   more   delegation  of   power   he 
than  there  is  in  a  hundred  other  pr 
grams    that    the    Federal    Government 
operates.  j 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  would  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  there 
too  much  delegation  of  power,  neverthi^ 
less.  Congress  should  do  a  better  job 
of  attempting  to  hold  unto  itself  a  coi|- 
trol  over  the  legislative  power  in 
Government. 

It  has  been  argued  during  this  deba 
that  the  program  will  apply  to  areas,  jl 
do  not  know  what  "areas"  are.    "Areai  " 
are  not  defined. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  commun  - 
ties.  Perhaps  it  is  the  intention  thit 
this  program  will  be  permitted  in  cet- 
tain  portions  of  States  and  not  in  othens. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  now  exactly  who  will 
determine  in  what  portions  of  what 
States  the  program  will  be  permitted, 
unless  it  is  to  be  a  determination  by  toe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  | 

The  language  of  the  bill  says  that  thete 
shall  be  a  State  agency  which  shall  haVe 
responsibility  for  the  certification  bf 
applicant  households  and  for  the  iss^i- 
ance  of  coupons.  There  shall  be  a  Staite 
agency  for  that.  It  is  quite  clear  to  riie 
that  it  is  intended  to  apply  statewi<|e, 
and  not  community  by  community 
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The  term  "State  agency"  in  the  bill  is 
defined  as  the  agency  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment which  has  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  federally  aided  public 
assistance  programs;  and  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  that  is  a  welfare  agency,  not 
an  agricultural  agency.  Again  I  say 
that  this  is  a  welfare  bill  and  not  an 
agricultural  bill. 

On  page  9  of  the  bill,  starting  at  line 
16.  there  is  a  proviso  which  is  very  trou- 
blesome to  me.  At  a  proper  time  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  amend 
the  language.    The  proviso  is: 

Provided.  That  the  State  agency  may.  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary,  delegate 
Its  responfiibllity  In  connection  with  the 
Issuance  of  coupons  to  another  agency  of  the 
State  government. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  unnecessarily  and 
quite  improperly  interfering  with  the  in- 
ternal operation  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. Right  here  we  would  completely 
upset  State  budgetary  practices.  If.  ac- 
cording to  a  State  law.  the  department 
of  social  welfare  of  a  State,  let  us  say. 
had  appropriated  funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  this  particular  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, under  this  proviso  and  this  lan- 
guage, I  submit — since  Federal  law  sup- 
posedly is  superior  to  State  law  at  every 
point — it  would  be  possible  for  that  State 
agency,  without  any  regard  for  the  legis- 
lature at  all,  to  delegate  its  authority  to 
another  agency.  I  believe  it  would  be 
interfering  unnecessarily  with  the  inter- 
nal operation  of  a  State  government. 
Certainly  at  this  point  this  bill  must  be 
corrected,  if  we  have  any  respect  for  our 
States  at  all. 

The  bill  is  clearly  intended  to  go  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  people  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  present  welfare  programs, 
because  under  the  language  on  page  16 
of  the  bill  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  State  agen- 
cies in  the  certification  of  households 
which  are  not  receiving  any  type  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances there  would  be  a  formula  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  50  percent 
of  additional  administrative  costs  to 
broaden  that  program. 

All  of  it,  in  the  end,  seems  to  be  tied  up 
completely  with  the  discretion,  perhaps 
the  political  motivations,  of  whoever 
happens  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  just 
want  to  state  for  the  Record  that  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  the  splendid  state- 
ment he  has  made  and  also  to  express 
my  agreement  with  him  in  being  opposed 
to  the  bill  for  the  several  excellent  rea- 
sons he  has  given. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Teagtje]. 
There  is  one  further  point  that  I  would 
desire  to  make  at  this  time,  and  that  is 
this-  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  prestunably 
then  we  will  have  this  permanent  food 
stamp  program  on  the  books  financed 
through  the  appropriation  procedures  of 
the  Congress,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
will  also  have  on  the  books  legislation 


authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  on  a  similar  program  with  sec- 
tion 32  funds.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  believe  the  Congress  did 
not  appropriate  enough  money,  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  supplement  it  with  section  32 
funds.  If  we  are  going  to  have  this  per- 
manent food  stamp  program,  we  should 
cut  off  his  right  to  use  these  section  32 
funds  for  this  program.  Otherwise,  I 
submit,  the  congressional  will  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  control  will  be 
completely  superseded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  de- 
bate which  has  occurred  on  the  bUl  so 
far  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  debate  that  occurred  upon 
the  rule,  and  I  heard  some  Members 
talking  about  a  deal  that  had  been  made. 
Some  implied  that  this  bUl  might  be 
connected  with  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  might  be  brought  up  later  m 
the  week .  There  was  an  implication  left, 
at  least  in  my  mind,  by  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  spoke,  that  such  things  were 
new  and  that  such  things  indicated  that 
our  form  of  government  was  changing. 
I  just  wonder,  how  good  a  student  of 
American  history  those  people  are.  who 
talk  about  those  things  today. 

I  would  like  to  remind  all  of  you  to  go 
back  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  met  in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  1790,  In  the  early  days  of  this  coun- 
try    You  will  recall  that  Philadelphia 
was  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time.    There  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  among  the  Northern  States  about 
the  fact  that  they  would  like  to  move  the 
Capital  out  of  the  great  metropoUtan 
area  of  Philadelphia,  out  Into  the  coun- 
tryland  of  Pennsylvania.    A  section  was 
chosen  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,    and    the    Federal    Government 
bought  a  tract  of  land,  and  there  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  was  to  be 
built.    However,  it  seems  in  that  Con- 
gress there  was  a  gentleman  who  came 
from  New  York.    He  is  now.  today,  and 
was  then,  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
statesmen     of      all     times— Alexander 
Hamilton.     Alexander  HamUton  had  an 
idea  that  the  States  which  had  partici- 
pated In  the  rebellion  were  all  finding 
themselves    in    difficulty.    There    were 
riots  in  Massachusetts,  there  were  peo- 
ple in  Rhode  Island  who  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  the  authority  because 
of  their  heavy  State  debt.    Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's Idea  was  that  it  would  be  very,  very 
popular  and  very,  very  profitable  and 
would   help  to   pull   together  these   13 
States  In  a  new  country,  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  assume  all  of  the 
debts  of  the  rebellion  that  had  been  in- 
curred by  all  of  the  States.    And  so  he 
made  a  deal  with  the  congressional  dele- 
gation  from  Pennsylvania.    And   what 
was  the  deal?     If  the  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
In    the    South,    on   the    banks   of    the 
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Potomac,  the  delegation  from  Virginia 
would  support  the  proposition  of  assum- 
ing all  of  the  debts  of  all  of  the  States 
that  participated  in  the  rebellion.  And 
on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1790,  the  Reloca- 
tion Act  was  passed  and  Washington, 
now  Washington,  D.C.,  became  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States.  And  on  August 
4,  1790,  the  Assumption  Act  was  passed 
and  the  U.S.  Government  assumed  all  of 
the  responsibility  and  all  of  the  debts 
that  all  of  the  individual  States  and  Col- 
onies had  incurred  during  the  rebellion. 
So  that  if  somebody  has  made  a  deal 
with  regard  to  this  bill  today,  and  an- 
other one  that  may  be  called  up  later 
this  week,  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  Re- 
public has  existed  from  1790  with  deals 
being  made,  and  it  is  going  to  continue 
to  exist  for  a  long,  long  time  even  though 
another  deal  has  been  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  that  happened 
in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  happened  in  Phila- 
delphia. And  I  do  not  know  anybody 
who  wants  to  move  the  Capital  from 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  we  have  had  a 
great  National  Government  since  that 
time,  and  I  am  sure  It  will  continue  to 
grow  for  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a  welfare 
program  or  whether  or  not  it  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  farmers.  I  never  knew  of 
a  welfare  department  that  produced  any 
food.  Welfare  departments  merely 
handle  money  and  enable  people  who  are 
In  need  of  relief  to  get  it.  Food  is  pro- 
duced by  farmers.  The  basic  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  enable  those  people  who 
must  look  to  relief  agencies  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  to  get  their  food,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  supplementing  what  they  other- 
wise have  of  the  necessities  of  life.  I  can 
tell  you  from  my  personal  experience, 
because  one  of  these  food  stamp  pro- 
grams has  been  put  in  effect  in  one  of  the 
counties  that  I  represent. 

At  the  time  the  committee  held  hear- 
ings I  asked  the  people  in  my  home 
county  who  handled  this  program 
whether  or  not  they  approved  it.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  R.  Golob.  the 
executive  director  of  the  relief  agency  In 
Johnstown,  Pa.  His  letter  will  tell  you 
of  the  success  the  people  have  had  In 
handling  that  program. 

Dear  Mr.  Satlor:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  20,  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  Federal  food  stamp  plan. 
We  who  are  responsible  for  administering 
the  plan  in  Cambria  County  favor  it  tre- 
mendously over  the  direct  distribution  plan; 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  program  almost 
unanimously  favor  it;  and,  the  business 
community  likes  It  very  much. 

We  like  the  stamp  plan  because  it  more 
adequately  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  through  better  nutrition;  It  takes 
Government  out  of  competition  with  pri- 
vate business  because  the  plan  is  operated 
through  the  regular  channels  of  commerce 
and  finance;  it  eliminates  inadvertent  and 
unintentional  waste;  It  is  dignified;  and  it 
Is  convenient. 

Through  this  plan  the  eligible  consumer 
buys  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  it  or 
needs  it.  He  can  always  have  fresh  food- 
stuffs in  his  home.  Through  this  plan  he 
can  vary  his  diet. 

Under  the  direct  distribution  plan,  people, 
many  poorly  clothed  and  some  perhaps  HI. 


had  to  stand  In  long  queues  on  specified  days 
(rain  or  snow)  and  at  specified  hours  (or 
miss  out) ,  with  boxes,  baskets,  or  some  other 
type  of  container  to  receive  and  lug  home 
their  surplus  food  Items.  The  selection  was 
limited  to  possibly  three  or  four  different 
items.  Common  items  were  cornmeal. 
cheese,  dried  milk.  rice.  etc.  They  were 
given  impractical  large  amounts  of  the  same 
Item  because  the  distribution  was  made  only 
once  a  month,  and  it  was,  I  guess.  Intended 
to  be  a  month's  supply.  I've  heard  of  fami- 
lies getting  20  pounds  and  more  of  cheese 
and  large  amounts  of  cornmeal  and  dried 
milk,  which  many  children  didn't  like  and 
didn't  drink.  You  can  only  use  so  much 
milk  in  cooking.  The  first  month  20  pounds 
of  cheese  or  cornmeal  or  rice  was  not  bad. 
It  was  probably  relished.  The  second  month 
it  was  OK.  but  by  the  third  month,  and  after, 
you  could  hardly  look  at  it.  let  alone  eat  It. 
So  you  gave  it  away  or  threw  it  away — a 
terrible  waste.  Then  there  was  spoilage  to 
contend  with  because  many  of  the  poor 
did  not  have  adequate  refrigeration  to  cope 
with  large  amounts  of  perishables. 

This  plan  involved  an  additional  extra 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  that  you  had  to  set 
up  storage,  refrigeration,  transportation,  and 
a  staff  to  receive,  store,  and  distribute  the 
food.  The  sad  part  of  this  in  addition  to 
the  above  noted  and  other  disadvantages 
was  that  this  was  all  In  direct  (uninten- 
tional, but  the  nature  of  the  beast)  competi- 
tion with  the  retail  merchant.  This  plan 
adds  nothing  to  the  economy  but  takes 
from  it  to  the  extent  of  the  additional  costs 
to  set  up  and  staff  a  highly  Inefficient  dupli- 
cate distribution  system. 

In  contrast,  the  food  stamp  plan  uses  the 
regularly  established  and  highly  experienced 
and  efficient  channels  of  commerce  and 
finance. 

The  food  coupons  (stamps)  are  bought  by 
eligible  participants  at  regularly  established 
commercial  banks.  The  participants  then 
use  these  coupons  In  any  approved  retail 
outlet.  This  can  be  with  any  store,  the  milk- 
man or  the  breadman. 

The  particli>ant  can  buy  with  these  cou- 
pons any  edible  domestic  food  product. 
Through  the  increased  purchasing  power  of 
the  individual  because  of  the  bonus  cou- 
pons, more  food  products  are  moved  through 
normal  trade  channels  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer.  This  should  help  reduce  farm 
surpluses.  The  individual  can  buy  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  It,  and  only  as  much 
as  he  needs  or  will  and  can  use.  Waste  and 
spoilage  is  reduced  to  what  occurs  In  any 
normal  hoiisehold.  Deliberate  waste  and  un- 
preventable  spoilage,  however.  Is  eliminated. 
The  food  stamp  plan  is  an  accountable 
system  which  Is  apparently  not  the  case  with 
the  direct  distribution  plan.  Eligibility  is 
determined  according  to  rules  by  an  expe- 
rienced staff.  Under  the  direct  distribution 
plan  In  Cambria  County  some  40,000  persons 
were  certified  as  eligible  and  participating  In 
the  program.  Under  the  food  stamp  plan 
this  ntunber  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
14,000  persons. 

Newspapers,  daily  and  weekly;  radio, 
Johnstown,  Ebensburg.  Portage,  and  Barnes - 
boro;  television;  and  throwaway  pamphlets 
were  all  used  to  publicize  the  program.  Peo- 
ple should  know  about  It.  So  this  is  not  the 
reason  for  the  reduced  nimiber  of  people 
participating  In  this  program. 

The  banks  seem  to  like  the  plan  because  It 
brings  people  Into  their  Institution.  It  Is  a 
service  to  some  of  their  customers  (low-  and 
marginal-Income  families  Ineligible  for  pub- 
lic assistance  are  eligible  for  food  coupons) , 
and  they  are  paid  a  fee  of  35  cents  for  each 
transaction.  To  date,  from  March  1  to  May 
15,  the  banks  have  earned  $5,773.95.  This  Is 
new  money  In  the  county;  that  Is  an  addition 
to  the  local  economy. 

The  stores  like  it  because  It  has  Increased 
their  business.     It  Is  helping  to  get  some  of 


their  accounts  on  a  cash  beisls.  Food  cou- 
pons may  not  be  used  to  pay  back  bills  and 
may  be  used  only  for  cash  transactions;  but 
the  Increased  purchasing  power  with  the 
bonus  coupons  makes  it  possible  to  pay  a 
little  on  back  bills  from  remaining  cash  on 
hand. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  establish  how 
much  increase  there  is  in  business  or  in  what 
food  products.  However,  I've  heard  that 
some  stores  have  had  to  hire  extra  "carry 
out"  help,  one  large  store  In  Johnstown,  the 
first  Saturday  after  the  start  of  the  plan  on 
March  1,  claimed  Its  best  food  department 
day  in  months,  and  there  have  been  no 
complaints. 

From  March  1  to  May  15  eligible  partici- 
pants have  purchased  from  their  own  cash 
$443,589  food  coupons;  in  turn  they  received 
$678,197  worth  of  coupons  which  represents 
a  total  of  $234,608  increased  purchasing 
power  and  new  money  In  the  community. 
This  is  another  addition  to  the  economy. 

I  have  heard  that  in  one,  maybe  more,  of 
the  pilot  stamp  areas  the  community  re- 
duced its  own  public  assistance  grant  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  bonus  coupons.  In  my 
opinion  this  Is  not  "cricket."  You  lose  any 
of  the  benefits  to  participants,  retailer,  and 
farmer  through  Increased  purchasing  power. 
To  do  this  only  transfers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  an  Indirect  way  an  additional 
portion  of  the  cost  of  public  ««slstance. 
Such  a  move  defeats  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  food  stamp  plan  because  it  negates  any 
Increased  food  purchasing  power.  I  would 
recommend  strongly  that  any  legislation 
would  Include  prohibitions  against  such 
action  by  the  State  or  local  community.  It 
will  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  the 
receipt  of  food  stamps  has  been  the  differ- 
ence in  a  family  coming  onto  the  assistance 
rolls  and  being  able  to  stay  off  them.  This 
Is  a  happy  experience  for  our  staff. 

The  vast  preponderance  of  the  partici- 
pants like  the  plan  and  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  follows:  "like  food  stamps,"  "man- 
age better,"  "better  than  surplus  food,"  "chil- 
dren can  have  fresh  milk,"  "first  time  we've 
had  fresh  fruit  and  fruit  Juices  In  years." 
"now  I  can  buy  lunch  meat  for  school  Itmch." 
"first  time  we've  had  bacon  (a  side,  not 
sliced)  In  years,"  and  many  more  similar 
comments.  It  has  been  a  morale  building 
experience  especially  for  mother  and  child. 
For  the  mother  because  she  can  now  feed 
her  family  with  some  imagination,  variety, 
and  higher  standard.  Including  some  meat 
for  a  decent  Sunday  meal;  and  for  the  chil- 
dren In  school,  a  lunch  with  some  meat, 
maybe  fruit,  and  even  a  cookie,  like  the 
other  children  have,  and  not  Just  a  Jelly 
bread  sandwich  gobbled  In  secret  and  em- 
barrassment and  boredom. 

Older  people  have  commented  to  our  case- 
workers that  now  they  can  purchase  food 
they  can  eat.  People  with  special  diets  can 
buy  some  if  not  aU  the  foods  they  should 
have  In  their  diet. 

My  staff  and  I  highly  commend  to  you  the 
food  stamp  plan  for  Its  dignity.  Its  conven- 
ience. Its  purpose,  and  its  economy  over  the 
Burplxis  food  direct  distribution  plan.  In  no 
way  should  the  school  lunch  program  be  af- 
fected. With  regard  to  this  program  though. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a 
stronger  requirement  that  children  of  In- 
digent or  low-lnoome  families  be  provided 
lunches  without  cost  and  that  paid  school 
employees  not  be  allowed  the  lunch  at  a 
low  cost. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  R.  Golob, 
Executive  Director. 

I  saw  Mr.  Oolob  last  week  and  I  asked 
him  whether  or  not  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  now  as  he  was  when  he  wrote 
the  original  letter.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  not  only  In  favor  of  It  then  but  he 
was  a  great  deal  more  In  favor  of  It  now. 
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He  wrote  me  a  letter  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it.    It  is  addressed  to  me  and  it 
states : 
Cambria  County  Boaxd  or  Assistanci. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  April  2,  1964. 
Hon.  John  P.  Sayloe, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Saylor:  Last  year,  In  May.  yoi 
Invited  me  to  comment  on  the  Federal  fooc 
stamp  plan.  I  did  In  a  letter  to  you  which 
you  apparently  found  useful.  We  now  hav( 
had  a  year's  experience  with  the  plan, 
thought  you  might  be  Interested  In  my  cm- 
rent  estimate  of  It  as  a  result  of  our  experl 
ence. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  all  that  I  said  In  my  pre 
vlous  letter  to  you.     The  plan  Is  much  pre 
f erred  by  all — people  and  business — over  this 
direct  distribution  of  surplus  food  plan.     t»- 
Is  dignified.  It  Is  efficient.  It  is  auditable 
there  Is  no  waste.     It  recognizes  the  dlgnlt^ 
of   man.   takes   government   out   of    compe 
tltlon  with  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  Is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  given  more  conslderatlor 
Income  from  the  food  stamp  plan  has  b— 
the  difference  for  some  small  retailers  of 
Ing  able  to  continue  in  business  or  hangln  5 
up  the  "out  of  business"  sign.  As  long  °'° 
he  stays  in  business  he  will  pay  taxes 
will  buy  more  from  the  wholesaler,  who 
cause  of  Increased  business  will  pay  r 
taxes  and  so  on  back  through  the  processcr 
to  the  farmer.  This  then  Is  not  only  a:i 
assist  to  the  farmer  because  of  an  Increase  ci 
demand  for  his  products  and  to  the  Indlvlc  ■ 
ual  by  Increasing  his  food  purchasing  power 
but  to  business  too.  All  benefit  by  this  plai  1 
Including  government  through  tax  receipt  i 
Can  the  same  be  said  for  the  direct  dlstribi 
tlon  of  surplus  food  plan? 

For  the  year  March  1.  1963  through  Feb 
ruary  29.  1964,  In  Cambria  County,  there  wu 
a  total  of  64.754  purchases  of  food  coupons 
from  28  banking  outlets  In  the  county.     '^**° 
Commonwealth    of   Pennsylvania   pays 
bknk  a  fee  of  35  cents  for  each  sale.     Th 
banks      therefore      earned      $22 ,663 .90— ne)w 
money  In  the  community.     The  banks  sold 
total    of    $2,583,817    worth    of    food    stam^^^ 
Of  this  amount  participants  paid  $1,691,' 
In  cash   and   the   difference  of  $890,774   ' 
new  money  In  the  community  because  of 
bonus  stamps   to  be  redeemed  by   the 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  It  should  be  noted  that  the  use 
the  food  stamp  plan  made   It  possible 
some   marginal   Income   families   to  stay 
the  assistance  rolls— a  savings  In  matching 
funds    from    the    Federal    Government 
acts  as  a  cushion  against  Inflation  for 
sons  with  fixed  Incomes  such  as  social 
curity    benefits,    private    pensions,    veteraii 
benefits,  unemployment  compensation, 
the  like. 

Recapitulating,  people   like  this  plan 
cause  It  Is  dignified.  It  Is  practical.  It 
mlts  freedom  of  selection  of  foodstuffs.  It 
not  wasteful;   business   (retailers,  wholes^l 
ers.  processors,  transportation)    likes   It 
cause  it  has   Increased   their   business; 
farmer  should  like  It  because  there  Is  a  great- 
er demand  for   his  products.     In  time, 
water  seeking  its  own  level,  the  farmer 
switch  his  efforts  from   producing  Items 
surplus  to  Items  In  demand. 

We  have  experienced  two  basic  complain  ;s 
(1)    Some  aged  persons  tell  us  they 
eat  this  much  food";  (2)  some  people  during 
the  winter   months.   In   poor   housing 
large  heating  costs  and  don't  have  enotigh 
money  left  with  which  to  buy  the  required 
amount  of  food  stamps  for  their  Income 
size  family. 

This  latter  complaint  Is  one  of  regulation 
I    have    reported    It    to    the   proper    -"-    '■ 
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for  consideration  In  modifying  the  rules. 
Whether  something  will  be  done  about  It 
I  don't  know,  but  It  Is  a  real  dollar  and 
cents  problem.  The  complaint  of  some  of 
the  older  persons  we  have  discussed  with  our 
medical  consultant.  He  informs  us  that  It 
Isn't  that  this  Is  too  much  food  for  them 
but  rather  that  they  don't  want  to  bother 
preparing  food. 

In  contrast,  we  do  have  many  older  peo- 
ple who  are  thrilled  with  the  plan,  and  what 
it  enables  them  to  do.  by  participating  In  It. 
Families  with  children  can't  praise  It  enough. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  R.  Golob, 
Executive  Director. 

When  I  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday. 
June  11,  1963,  I  was  asked  a  number  of 
questions  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the  pilot  plan  in  Cambria  County,  Pa. 
The  coUoquoy  between  myself  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  appears  on  pages 
56  through  59  on  the  printed  hearings 
on  H.R.  5733.  serial  0.  food  stamp  plan. 
Mr.  Golob,  after  reading  the  testimony, 
forwarded  another  letter  to  me  which  I 
believe  fully  explains  how  this  program 
has  operated  in  Cambria  County,  Pa. 
His  letter,  and  substantiating  data,  are 
as  follows: 
Cambria  County  Board  of  Assistance, 

Johnstown.  Pa..  April  2.  1964. 
Dear  John  :   I'd  like  to  comment  Informally 
on  some  of  the  questions  asked  you  the  last 
time  you  testified  before  the  committee. 

One  question  was.  why  there  was  so  large 
a  difference  In  the  number  of  participants — 
40.000  direct  distribution  plan  and  only  14,- 
000  food  stamp  plan. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  direct  distribution 
plan  was  administered  with  only  two  or  three 
untrained  paid  staff  and  the  others  were  all 
volunteers.  They  were  neither  skilled  nor 
trained  In  Interviewing  and  verifying  re- 
sources. Maybe  they  were  timid  In  pressing 
for  Information.  They  accepted  any  visible 
piece  of  paper  without  understanding  It.  For 
example,  one  case  comes  to  mind  because  it 
happened  to  us  when  we  transferred  to  food 
stamp.  The  person  showed  a  15-year-old 
social  security  benefit  award  letter,  although 
benefits  had  been  Increased  In  the  meantime. 
We  required  verification  of  current  benefits. 
The  volunteer  would  have  no  knowledge  of 
such  increased  benefits.  Another  case,  a 
person  showed  us  a  $40  a  month  pension 
check  but  we  found  $9,000  In  a  bank  account 
to  which  no  Interest  had  been  added  for  6 
or  7  years.  She  was  Ineligible,  and  we  ad- 
vised her  to  get  the  Interest  added,  etc. 
Volunteers  had  declared  her  eligible. 

Our  determination  of  eligibility  Is  profes- 
sional by  trained  personnel;  the  previous 
determination  was  by  good  Intentloned  but 
untrained  and  Inexperienced  people  who  did 
not  want  to  hurt  anyone's  feelings. 

Another  question  was  how  much  the  banks 
earned.  They  are  paid  35  cents  a  transac- 
tion, which  Is  for  the  sale  of  the  proper 
amount  of  coupons.  It  makes  no  difference 
If  It  Is  a  $10.  $35  or  $100  sale.  The  fee  Is  to 
cover  the  bank's  expense  of  storage  of 
coupons,  time  of  personnel  In  making  sale 
and  necessary  reports  and  maUlng  costs. 

If  a  bank  has  10  transactions  In  a  month 
they  would  be  paid  $3.50  for  their  work.  If 
they  had  100  transactions  the  following 
month  they  would  be  paid  $35. 

The  Westmont  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Bank  averages  about  66  transactions 
a  month  and  this  earns  an  average  of  $23.10 
a  month.    The  main  office  of  the  Johnstown 


Bank  &  Trust  Co.  averages  624  transactions 
a  month;  they  earn  an  average  of  $218.40 
a  month. 

Who  may  participate  in  the  plan?  It  de- 
pends on  size  of  family  and  income.  All 
families  on  assistance  are  eligible  If  they 
wish  to  participate.  They  use  a  part  and 
not  all  of  their  food  allowance  to  purchase 
the  stamps. 

For  example,  a  famUy  of  tour  can  get  a 
maximum  assistance  grant  of  $157.  Of  this 
amount  $88  Is  for  food.  The  food  stamp 
plan  requires  that  they  use  $60  of  the  $88 
for  buying  stamps.  For  $60  they  get  $90 
worth  of  stamps — a  $30  Increase  In  food  pur- 
chasing power.  Of  the  original  $88  they  still 
have  $28  remaining  for  coffee,  tea.  soaps, 
household  supplies  or  Imported  edibles. 

There  Is  no  $50  minimum.  You  pay  ac- 
cording to  income  and  number  of  persons  de- 
pendent on  that  income.  For  example, 
again,  this  family  of  four  would  only  pay  $3 
cash  for  $25  worth  of  stamps  If  their  In- 
come was  less  than  $20;  If  their  Income  was 
between  $90-$100  they  would  pay  $20  for  $38 
worth  of  stamps,  etc.  It  Is  graduated.  See 
attached  charts. 

Finally,  who  should  bear  cost — welfare  or 
agriculture.  Let  us  face  It;  this  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  move  farm  goods.  Fortunately  we 
can  do  this  by  encouraging  people  and  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  them  to  buy  more  food- 
be  It  meat,  dairy  products  or  vegetables. 
My  personal  opinion  therefore  Is  that  this  Is 
an  agricultural  program  and  not  a  welfare 
program.  The  beauty  of  the  plan  Is  that 
two  purposes  are  accomplished  with  the  same 
dollar  of  expenditure— you  move  farm  prod- 
ucts by  improving  the  diet  of  a  low-income 
family. 

Cordially. 

Edward  R.  Golob. 


Basis  of  semimonthly  issuance,  food  stamp 
program. 

1 -PERSON  household 


Monthly  Income 


0  to  $19.99.. 
$20  to  $29.99 
$30  to  $39.99 
$40  to  $49.99 
$50  to  $59.99 
$60  to  $79.09 
$80  to  $09.99 
$100  to  $109.90 


2-PXRSON  HOUSEHOLD 


0  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $29.99.... 
$30  to  $39.99.... 
$40  to  $49.99.... 
$50  to  $59.99..., 
$60  to  $69.99... 
$70  to  $79.90... 
$80  to  $99.99... 
$100  to  $119.99. 
$120  to  $139.99. 
$140  to  $159.99. 
$160  to  $160.99. 
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3 -PERSON  HOUSEHOLD 


0  to  $19.99 

$20  to  $29.99.... 
$30  to  $39.99.... 
$40  to  $49.99.... 
$50  to  $59.90.... 
$60  to  $60.99... 
$70  to  $79.99... 
$80  to  $80.90... 
$90  to  $90.00... 
$100  to  $119.99. 
$120  to  $139.99. 
$140  to  $159.99. 
$160  to  $179.99. 
$180  to  $190.99. 
$200  to  $204.99. 
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Basis  of  semimonthly  issuance,  food  stamp 
program — Continued 


4 -PERSON  HOUSEHOLD 


Monthly  income 

Cash 
required 

Total 
coupons 

Oto  $19.99 

$3 
5 
7 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
27 
30 
33 
ZS 
37 
39 
41 

$25 

$20  to  $29.99. 

26 

$30  to  $39.99 

28 

$40  to  $49.99 

30 

$50  to  $59.99 

32 

$60  to  $69.99 

33 

$70to  $79.99 

35 

$80  to  $89.99 ....i.. 

36 

$90  to  $99.99 .,. 

$100  to  $109.99 

38 
39 

$110  to  $119.99 

41 

$120  to  $139.99. 

43 

$140  to  $159.99 

45 

$160  to  $179.99.. 

47 

$180  to  $199.99 

48 

$200  to  $219.99 

49 

$220  to  $239.99 

50 

$240  to  $244.99 

51 

9 -PERSON  HOUSEHOLD 


0  to  $29.99 

$5 

7 

10 
12 
15 
17 
20 
22 
25 
27 
30 
32 
35 
37 
40 
43 
46 
49 
52 
55 
57 
59 
61 
63 
66 
66 
67 
68 

(43 

$.30  to  $.39.99 

44 

$40  to  $49.99.. 

46 

$50  to  $59.99 

48 

$60  to  $69.99 

50 

$70  to  $79.99 

52 

$80  to  $89.99 

54 

$90  to  $99.99 

56 

$100  to  $109.99 

58 

$110  to  $119.99 

60 

$120  to  $129.99. 

62 

$1.30  to  $139.99 

64 

$140  to  $149.99 

66 

$1.S0  to  $159.99. 

68 

$160  to  $179.99.. 

70 

$180  to  $199.99 

72 

$200  to  $219.99 

74 

$220  to  $239.99 

76 

$240  to  $2.19.99 

78 

$2fi0  to  $279.99 

80 

$280  to  $299.99 

81 

$.300  to  $319.99 

82 

$320  to  $339.99.... 

83 

$S40  to  $359.99 

84 

$360  to  $.379.99 

85 

$380  to  $399.99 

86 

$400  to  $419.99 

86 

$420  to  $424.99 

87 

10-PEBSON  HOUSEHOLD 


Oto  $29.99  ... 
.MO  to  $39.99.. 
$40  to  $49.99.., 
$50  to  $59.99.., 
$60  to  $69.99... 
$70  to  $79.99... 
.$80  to  $89.99... 
$90  to  $99.99.. 
$100  to  $109.99. 
$110  to  $119.99. 
$120  to  $129.99. 
$130  to  $139.99. 
$140  to  $149.99. 
$150  to  $159.99. 
$160  to  $179.99. 
$180  to  $199.99. 
$200  to  $219.00. 
$220  to  $239.99. 
$240  to  $259.99. 
$260  to  $279.99. 
$280  to  $299.99. 
$300  to  $319.99. 
$320  to  .$.^39.99. 
$.340  to  $359.99. 
$.360  to  $379.99. 
$.380  to  $399.99. 
$400  to  $419.99. 
$420  to  $439.99. 
$440  to  $459.90. 
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37 
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72 

43 
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40 
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52 
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Note.— Families  in  excess  of  10  persons:  The  cash 
required  is  the  same  as  shown  by  income  levels  for  a 
family  of  10,  with  a  maximum  semimonthly  of  $71. 
The  total  of  coupons  Is  the  same  as  shown  by  income 
levels  for  a  family  of  10  plus  $2  semimonthly  for  each 
person  In  excess  of  10. 


Basis  of  semimonthly  issuance,  food  stamp 
program — Continued 

EXCLUSION    POINTS,    INCOME    AND    ASSETS 


Persons  in  tiousehold 

Monthly 

income 

llmiUtlon 

Assets 
limitation 

1 

$110 
170 
205 
245 
280 
315 
350 
390 
425 

■460 

$330 

2 

510 

3 

615 

4 

736 

6 

840 

6.. 

945 

7 

1  050 

8 

1.170 

0 

1.275 

10 

«  1.380 

>  For  each  additional  member  of  household  add  $30. 
'  For  each  additional  household  memt)er  add  $00. 


Food   Stamp   Program:    Facts   for   Families 
Who  Want  Food  Coupons 

(Informational  leaflet  No.  9) 
pennsylvania   department    of   public    wel- 
fare and  u.s.  department  of  agriculture, 
december  1962 

Food  Stamp  Program 
reasons  for  the  pood  stamp  program 

The  program  makes  possible  for  low-In- 
come families  to  buy  better  foods  and  more 
foods,  to  have  more  satisfying  and  better 
balanced  meals,  to  select  the  foods  they  want. 

The  program  Increases  business  for  food 
outlets  In  the  county,  and  In  this  way  helps 
other  business. 

WHAT  FOODS   CAN   FAMILIES   BUY  WITH    THE 
COUPONS? 

All  foods  for  human  use  may  be  bought 
with  food  coupons  except  alcoholic  beverages, 
tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  (as  such) .  bananas, 
and  all  Imported  foods  where  the  package 
clearly  indicates  the  food  Is  Imported. 

You  cannot  use  food  coupons  to  buy  pet 
foods,  nonfood  Items  such  as  soaps,  household 
supplies  and  equipment,  or  any  other  non- 
edible  items. 

You  cannot  use  food  coupons  to  buy 
"lunch  counter"  or  prepared  foods  for  eating 
on  the  premises. 

WHERE  CAN  FAMILIES  BUY  FOOD  WITH  COUPONS? 

In  any  retail  grocery  store,  supermarket, 
dairy,  or  bakery  In  the  county  that  partici- 
pates In  the  program. 

Prom  any  food  home  delivery  service  In  the 
county  that  participates  in  the  program. 

Food  coupons  cannot  6e  sold  or  given  away. 

Pood  coupons  cannot  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose except  to  buy  food. 

Do  not  remove  food  coupons  from  the  cou- 
pon book  until  you  use  the  coupons  to  buy 
food. 

HOW   FAMILIES    EAT   BETTER   BY    GETTING   FOOD 
COUPONS 

You  pay  for  some  food  coupons  and  at  the 
same  time  you  get  extra  ones  free.  This 
way  you  are  able  to  buy  more  fopd. 

You  must  buy  and  pay  for  the  coupons 
regularly  twice  a  month.  If  you  miss  buy- 
ing more  than  once,  you  will  have  to  apply 
again  before  you  are  allowed  to  buy  any 
more. 

You  buy  and  pay  for  the  same  amount  of 
coupons  each  time.  And  each  time  you  get 
the  same  amount  of  free  coupons. 

The  amount  of  coupons  you  buy  and  the 
amount  you  get  free  depend  on  the  amount 
of  your  Income  and  the  size  of  your  family. 

EXAMPLES 

A  family  of  four  with  $120  gross  monthly 
income   must   buy   $27   worth   of   coupons 


twice  a  month  to  get  $16  worth  of  coupons 
free  each  time. 

A  family  of  six  with  $185  gross  monthly 
Income  must  buy  $40  worth  of  coupons  twice 
a  month  to  get  $21  worth  of  coupons  free 
each  time. 

A  family  of  10  with  $400  gross  monthly 
Income  must  buy  $69  worth  of  coupons  twice 
a  month  to  get  $20  worth  of  coupons  free 
each  time. 

Families  with  very  little  Income  will  get 
free  coupons  without  paying  for  any. 

DENOMINATIONS    OF   FOOD    COUPONS 

There  are  50-cent  coupons  and  $2  cou- 
pons. They  come  In  coupon  books  worth 
$2.  $3.  $10.  $20. 

Your  eligibility  for  food  coupons  depends 
on  monthly  gross  income,  liquid  assets,  ntim- 
ber  of  persons  In  the  household. 

A  household  with  income  or  liquid  assets 
higher  than  the  amounts  listed  below  Is  not 
entitled  to  food  coup>ons. 


N'unil)er  of  porsons  In 
ho'isehold 

Gross 
monthly 
Income 

limit 

Liquid 
assets 
limit 

1. '.. 

$110 
170 
205 
246 
280 
J              316 
360 
300 
425 
460 

$330 
510 

2 

3 

615 

4 

735 

6 

840 

6 

045 

7... 

1  050 

8 

1  170 

9 

1  275 

10 

1,380 

For  a  household  of  more  than  10  persons. 
Add  for  each  additional  person,  $30  gross 
monthly  Income,  $90  liquid  assets. 

Income  means  money  you  get  again  and 
again — like  wages,  pensions,  unemployment 
compensation,  social  security  benefits,  cfls- 
abillty  pajrments,  public  assistance. 

Liquid  assets  are  cash  you  have  on  hand 
or  In  the  bank,  and  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

Household  Is  any  group  of  persons  who 
live  in  the  same  unit,  share  food  costs,  and 
eat  together. 

TO  BE  ENTITLED  TO   FOOD  COUPONS 

You  have  to  be  living  in  a  county  having 
a  stamp  program. 

You  have  to  have  cooking  facilities  In  yotir 
home. 

YOU  ARE   NOT  ENTITLED  TO   FOOD  COUPONS 

If  you  are  eating  all  your  meals  in 
restaurants. 

If  you  are  boarding. 

If  you  are  In  a  nursing  home. 


Applying  for  Pood  Coupons 
who  applies 
The  head  of  the  household  Is  the  one  who 
should  apply.    If  he  is  unable  to,  the  wife  or 
other  adult  member  of  the  family  may. 

WHERE  AND   HOW   TO   APPLY 

You  apply  In  person  at  the  office  of  the 
county  board  of  assistance  of  the  county 
in  which  you  live. 

To  help  us  decide  if  you  are  eligible,  we 
will  ask  you  to  tell  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress; whether  you  have  cooking  facilities; 
how  many  persons  are  in  your  household, 
and  what  Inconue  and  other  liquid  assets 
each  one  has.  We  will  also  ask  you  to  show 
us  the  kinds  of  papers  listed  below. 

PAPERS     TO     BRING     WHEN     YOU     APPLY 

Please  bring  with  you  when  you  apply : 

1.  Social  security  card — driver's  license — 
or  other  personal  identification. 

2.  Rent  receipts  or  records  of  mortgage 
payments. 
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3  The  following  records  to  show  the  Ir - 
come  and  other  liquid  assets  of  each  memb«r 
of  the  household : 

a.  State  Employment  Service  ReglPtratlon 
card    for   unemployment   compensation. 

b    Letter  of  award  for  social  security. 

c.  Names  and  address  of  people  or  con  - 
panics  each  one  works  for.  Latest  pay  stubs 
too.  If  you  have  them  for  wages. 

d.  Letter  or  notice  for  workmen's  compel  i- 
satlon.  veteran's  benefits  pension. 

e.  Bank  book  for  savings  account,  checkii  g 
account. 

f.  The  number  of  U.S.  savings  bonds  (se- 
ries E)  which  you  have  and  the  amount  yc  u 
paid  for  each  bond. 

IF    TOU    ARE    ELIGIBLE 

K  you  are  eligible  for  food  coupons,  ycu 

will  get: 

Identification  card  for  Federal  food  co  i- 
pons:  The  head  of  the  household  or  the  per- 
son applying  in  his  place  must  sign  tie 
identification  card.  The  identification  ca-d 
may  not  be  sold  or  given  to  anyone.  You 
must  carry  your  identification  card  with  y(  >u 
each  time  you  buy  coupons  and  get  free 
coupons,  each  time  you  buy  food  with  coa- 
pons. 

FOOD    COUPON     AUTHORIZATION 

If  you  are  eligible  for  food  coupons,  y)u 
will  get  a  food  coupon  authorization  twice 
a  month.  It  will  show  the  cash  ym 
must  pay.  the  total  amount  of  food  coupe  ns 
you  will  get,  and  when  you  must  buy  the 
coupons. 

Most  banks  in  the  county  will  sell  coupois. 
You  mvist  show  the  food  coupon  authorUia- 
tlon  and  the  Identification  card  each  tl:ne 
you  get  coupons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  House  will  pass  this  bill  tomorrow 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  m 
the  food  stamp  plan. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  \sill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  would  be  happy  to 

yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.    SULLIVAN.    I    would    like    to 

ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvaijiia 

whether  or  not  his  State  which  is  npw 

under   the   pilot   plan  could  stand  the 

50-50  provision  as  contained  in  the  b^ll? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    The  State  of  Pennskrl- 

vania  could  not  at  this  time  stand  tfat 

50-50  provision  and  I  shall  support  the 

amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 

gentleman   from   North   Carolina    fMr. 

CooLEYl   to  remove  that  provision.  I  A 

few  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 

the  Honorable  Arlin  M.  Adams,  secretary 

of  the  Department  of   Public   Welfare 

affirming  this  position.    His  letter  isj  as 

follows : 

Department  of  Pubuc  Welfare. 

Harrisburg,  March   24.   196  \. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 

The  House  of  Representatives.  Congrest  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Saylor:  H.R.  1022  2 — 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 — was  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  March  9.  Ip64. 
On  March  19.  1964.  the  Committee  on  Rules 
granted  an  open  rule,  with  4  hours  of  debate 
on  thU  bill. 

This  bill  would  make  the  food  stamp  )ro- 
gram  permanent  and  expand  it  Into  e  rery 
locality  for  which  a  State  public  asslstijice 
agency  requests  the  program. 

A  major  change  from  the  present  prog  ram 
Is  contained  in  section  16(b)  of  HJl.  1(222. 
This  would  require  the  State  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  free  coupons 
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The  present  food  stamp  program  has  been 
so  successful  in  the  four  pilot  program  areas 
in  Pennsylvania  (city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
counties  of  Cambria,  Payette,  and  Luzerne) 
that  we  would  welcome  its  continuation  in 
these  areas  and  expansion  to  other  parts  of 
the  State.  However,  payment  of  50  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  free  coupons  would  mean 
a  heavy  financial  burden  for  Pennsylvania 
for  which  we  are  not  prepared.  The  State 
budget  contains  no  funds  for  this  piu-pose 
and  revision  of  the  budget  would  reqxilre 
reduction  of  essential  expenditures  for  other 
necessary  programs. 

The  following  cost  estimates  are  based 
upon  our  experience  In  the  four  areas  In 
Pennsylvania  where  the  food  stamp  program 
is  in  operation : 

Annual   Pennsylvania  costs  for  food-stamp 
program 


Without  State  payment 
for  (re*  coupons: 

Present  4  arpa.s 

Entire  State 

With  Hi  percent  State 
payment  for  free  cou- 
pons; 

Present  4  areas 

Entire  State 


Admin- 
istration 


$500,000 
4.0OO.OO0 


Coupons 


Total 


$500,000 
4.000,000 


800,000  $3.000. 000    3.500.000 
4. 000. 000  30. 000. 000  34. 000, 000 


I  solicit  your  support  for  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  10222  which  will  continue  Federal  pay- 
ment of  the  entire  cost  of  free  coupons.  I 
believe  that  Federal  payment  of  these  costs 
Is  Justifiable  not  only  because  of  the  heavy 
burden  that  would  be  Imposed  upon  Pennsyl- 
vania by  payment  of  50  percent  of  the  costs 
but  also  because  the  food  stamp  program  Is 
primarily  a  means  of  strengthening  the  agri- 
cultural economy — traditionally  a  field  of 
Federal  activity — and  is  orUy  Incidentally  a 
welfare  program 

Sincerely  yours. 

Arlin  M.  Adams. 


ently    the    Federal    Government 
entire  coat  of  the  free  coupons. 


pays 


Ires- 


the 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be- 
gin by  explaining  that  my  stand  on  this 
legislation  is  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
expansion  of  the  food  stamp  plan  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  I  come  here  today  not  so  much  to 
oppose  the  food  stamp  plan  per  se  but 
to  express  the  voice  of  caution  before  we 
take  too  many  irrevocable  steps  in  em- 
barking on  such  a  far-reaching  and 
costly  program  on  which  there  are  still  so 
many  unanswered  questions. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  served  on  the 
special  subcommittee  to  study  the  food 
stamp  plan  and  we  had  some  very  in- 
formative sessions  with  representatives 
of  the  USDA  on  its  mechanics.  I  also 
visited  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  company  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  subcommittee  and 
saw  one  of  the  better  pilot  projects  in 
action.  From  this  experience  I  have 
reached  certain  conclusions  that  I  should 
like  to  make  a  basis  of  my  further  re- 
marks in  opposition  to  the  bill  passing 
at  this  time. 

First.  If  you  left  all  other  factors  out 
of  your  consideration  and  compared  the 
present  distribution  of  surplus  food  pro- 
gram with  the  actual  mechanics  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  I  would  find  the  food 
stamp  approach  preferable.  In  the  one 
Dilot  project  I  saw  I  approved  of  the 
methods  that  were  being  used  to  certify 
qualified  recipients  of  food  stamps.     I 


felt  that  in  Uniontown  they  were  doing 
a  good  job  of  policing  the  program.  The 
banks  that  were  handling  the  selling  of 
the  food  stamps  were  making  a  good 
profit  and  the  stores  that  were  partici- 
pating in  the  program  were  doing  a  fine 
job  of  merchandising. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  profit 
one  banking  firm  is  making,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Galeton  National  Bank  and 
its  several  subsidiary  banks  throughout 
Fayette  County  told  us  that  they  had 
collected  $30,000  in  gross  receipts  for 
handling  food  stamp  coupons.  The 
bank's  actual  profit  was  the  amount  left 
after  their  expenses,  which  we  were  told 
included  hiring  an  extra  employee  and 
purchasing  a  machine  for  canceling  the 
stamps.  We  were  told  the  banks  charge 
35  cents  per  transaction,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Parenthetically,  however.  I  would  like 
to  say  here  that  a  great  many  retail 
grocers  have  expressed  their  support  of 
this  food  stamp  plan  on  the  basis  that 
they  feel  it  would  circulate  many  more 
food  dollars  through  all  their  stores. 
Frankly,  I  think  this  may  be  a  highly 
optimistic  preconclusion.  Prom  my 
study  of  how  it  is  working  in  the  Union- 
town  area,  it  seems  quite  apparent  that 
as  this  program  shakes  down  there  will 
be  certain  grocery  stores  in  strategic 
areas  who  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  key  the  bulk  of  their  grocery  business 
to  the  patronage  of  food  stamp  custom- 
ers and  this  will  leave  the  majority  of 
grocers  in  the  position  of  receiving  only 
a  token  income  from  the  food  stamp 

source. 

Second.  I  approve  of  this  programs 
goal  to  try  and  help  out  low -income  fam- 
ilies to  put  more  of  their  dollars  into 
food  that  provides  an  adequate  and  bal- 
anced diet.  Of  course,  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  this  with  our  families  on  wel- 
fare for  many  years  and  have  not  been 
successful. 

Third.  I  cannot  agree  that  this  pro- 
gram when  implemented  to  its  full  po- 
tential will  not  require  more  employees 
for  both  State  and  Federal  level  to  carry 
on  increased  activity  in  policing  it.  edu- 
cating the  retailers,  and  giving  good 
screening  to  the  applicants. 

Fourth.  I  also  feel  that  this  program 
should  require  some  State  participation. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  just  what 
level  this  State  participation  should  be 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can 
come  up  with  a  sound  conclusion  on  this 
point  with  the  evidence  we  have  so  far 
available  from  the  pilot  projects  that 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  past  2  years. 
As  to  cost,  here  again  we  have  absolutely 
no  firm  figures  to  go  on  or  to  use  when 
we  try  to  sell  this  program  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

if  you  want  to  take  the  full  potential 
of  a  nationwide  food  stamp  program  and 
base  it  on  the  needs  of  these  people,  here 
is  what  you  get— one-sixth  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  of  195  million  people 
comes  out  to  32  million  people.  Using 
figures  from  both  the  distribution  and 
the  food  stamp  plans  we  must  assume  an 
average  help  per  person  in  either  pro- 
gram of  S5  a  month  in  food  value.  In 
other  words.  $5  worth  of  food  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  and  given  to  needy 
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people.  If  you  gave  $5  worth  of  food  a 
month  to  32  million  people  you  would 
spend  $160  million  a  month  or  $1.9  bil- 
lion a  year.  If  you  tried  to  give  them  $10 
worth  of  food  a  month  that  would  cost 
you  $3.8  billion  a  year.  That  is  the  pres- 
ent potential  of  a  nationwide  program 
of  bringing  help  to  every  person  who  is 
in  need  of  food.  Now,  let  us  look  at  what 
we  will  spena  on  the  pilot  project  right 
now.  We  have  43  projects  in  action  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1  million  a  proj- 
ect. Testimony  shows  that  there  are 
240  more  areas  that  have  applied  to  come 
under  the  food  stamp  plan.  In  other 
words,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  Government 
would  immediately  be  asked  to  provide 
for  projects  on  hand  that  would  cost  you 
$283  million  a  year.  This  bill  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  only  $75  million  for 
the  first  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  have 
quite  a  problem  as  well  as  quite  a  politi- 
cal headache  trying  to  determine  which 
areas  shall  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  and  which  areas  shall 
not. 

These  are  general  conclusions.    Now, 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  a  spe- 
cific project  in  my  own  State.    I  have 
before  me  a  report  made  to  me  by  the 
director  of  the  food  stamp  pilot  project 
in  Grays  Harbor  County  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  Mr.  L.  L.  Hegland.     May  I 
submit  the  opinion  that  is  expressed  in 
this  report  is  a  bipartisan  one.    Mr.  Heg- 
land is  the  direct  appointee  of  our  Gov- 
ernor Rosellini  who  is  a  Democrat.    This 
is  a  pilot  project  in  a  distress  area  which 
was  started  last  summer.    I  have  been 
watching  it  with  great  interest  as  part 
of  my  study  of  this  whole  proposed  plan. 
Previous  to  this  there  was  a  pilot  project 
in  the  neighboring  State   of  Oregon  In 
the  city  of  Portland  that  was  far  from 
an  unqualified  success.    There  is  a  pend- 
ing pilot  project  in  my  own  hometown 
of  Yakima  in  my  district  which  has  been 
delayed,  I  assume,  because  of  the  exp>erl- 
ence  they  have  had  in  Grays  Harbor. 
Let  me  present  to  you  in  his  own  words 
the  testimony  of  the  man  who  has  had 
the  direct  responsibility  at  the  State  level 
for  this  food  stamp  plan  in  Grays  Harbor. 
Mr.  Hegland  provided  me  with  a  re- 
port comparing  the  direct  food  distribu- 
tion and  food   stamp  distribution  pro- 
grams in  the  State  of  Washington.    He 
also  provided  a  food  stamp  questionnaire 
summary  which  was  conducted  in  Grays 
Harbor  County  in  which  they  mailed  to 
all  nonreciplents  who  had  used  the  direct 
food  distribution  program  a  question- 
naire.   This  report  shows  that  over  half 
of  the  people  who  no  longer  participate 
are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  limi- 
tation of  their  cash  funds.    Bear  in  mind 
that  these  are  people  who  are  not  on 
assistance. 
Mr.  Hegland  concludes: 
On  the  basis  of  the  stirvey  and  the  fact 
that   approximately   only   one-third   of    the 
eligible  people  In  Grays  Harbor  County  are 
using  the  stamp  program,  we  have  some  real 
question  about  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Hegland  goes  on  to  say; 

Basically,  the  surplus  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  was  designed  to  do  two  things — 
use  up  surplus  foods  and  supply  a  more  ade- 
quate  diet  to   persons   of   low   Income.     It 


appears  that  the  food  stamp  program  ac- 
complishes only  a  part  of  this,  and  the  direct 
food  distribution  program  does  a  much  mon 
adequate  Job  both  on  using  up  surplus  com- 
modities and  of  being  available  to  a  larger 
nxunber  of  low-Income  people. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  MAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MICHEL.     Does  this  report  dis- 
close any  figures  which  show  the  num- 
ber of  participants  under  both  programs 
so  that  there  might  be  more  weight  or 
significance  attached  to  that  statement? 
Mrs.  MAY.     Yes,  the  report  does.     I 
included  those  figures,  in  the  minority  re- 
port on  this  bill  and  they  show  that  for 
a  comparable  period  in  1962 — when  we 
had  the  direct  distribution  program — a 
total   of    10.032   people   participated   in 
Grays  Harbor  County,  and  for  a  com- 
parable  period   under  the   food   stamp 
plan  in  September  to  November,  there 
were  3.281  people  only.    In  other  words, 
only  32  percent  of  those  who  had  par- 
ticipated the  year  before  were  now  par- 
ticipating.   Incidentally.  I  asked  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Washington  State  Ete- 
partment  of  Pubhc   Assistance   if   this 
could  possibly  be,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri   has   stated,    because    there   were 
people  on  that  program  who  should  not 
have  been  on  it.    That  was  not  an  easy 
question  to  ask.    Representatives  of  this 
department  stated  that  they  certainly 
felt  they  had  done  a  very  good  screening 
job  up  to  now  on  the  direct  distribution 
program. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  surely  would  be  ob- 
vious from  those  figures  that  there  was 
much  more  in  surplus  commodities  con- 
sumed under  the  old  system  by  direct  dis- 
tribution than  under  the  food  stamp  plan 
where  you  got  only  a  third  of  the  people, 
and  those  obviously  were  buying  other 
than  surplus  food  commodities  with  the 
food  stamps;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  MAY.  May  I  answer  the  gentle- 
man by  just  giving  you  a  list  of  the 
foods? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  that  would  be 
very  important  for  the  Record. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Hegland  made  a  rath- 
er good  point  on  this.  Up  to  the  time 
they  switched  to  the  food  stamp  plan, 
they  had  been  giving  to  their  people,  who 
qualified  under  the  direct  distribution 
program,  each  month  per  person  $5.06 
worth  of  food  which  included  butter, 
nonfat  dried  milk,  dried  beans,  milled 
rice,  peanut  butter,  corn  meed,  flour,  lard, 
canned  chopped  meat,  rolled  wheat,  and 
cheese.  He  pointed  out  that  this  food 
which  still  gives  a  pretty  basic  diet  was 
free  to  those  people.  In  other  words,  if 
a  family  of  five  each  get  $5,  they  were 
getting  $25  worth  of  free  food,  and  a 
pretty  good  basic  diet.  Therefore,  they 
had  $25  in  cash  from  their  income  wheth- 
er it  be  public  assistance  or  other  in- 
come to  go  into  a  grocery  store  and  fill 
in  with  fresh  vegetabBes  and  fruits  and 
other  things. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  kind  of  limi- 
tations are  there,  if  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  on  the  kind  of  food 
that  can  be  purchased  under  the  food 
stamp  plan?  Are  there  any  limitations? 
Mrs.  MAY.  Yes;  those  are  spelled  out 
in  the  bill.    They  are  imported  foods,  al- 


coholic beverages  and  tobacco.  But  all 
other  foods  would  be  available  under  the 
food  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  When  the 
department  made  a  study  of  that  Grays 
Harbor  situation,  their  figures  differed 
somewhat  from  the  ones  you  quoted. 
They  say  nearly  3,500  people  were  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance  in  the  county 
and  less  than  half  of  that  number,  1,052, 
would  not  bother  to  pick  up  their  food 
available  under  the  direct  distribution 
program  in  the  month  of  August  1963. 
Whereas  1.242  of  those  3,500  eligibles 
participated  in  the  stamp  program.  Ap- 
parently, the  State  conducted  a  survey 
and  96  percent  of  the  recipients  preferred 
the  stamp  program  to  the  direct  distri- 
bution. This  is  swjcordlng  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  conducted  a 
study  of  the  situation  there. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Well,  I  can  only  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  in  my  district  and 
talked  to  a  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment and  he  confirmed  to  me  these  fig- 
ures, and  the  conclusions  were  the  same. 
Their  figures  at  the  State  level  were 
carefully  prepared  and  this  is  the  report 
that  was  rendered.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  gentleman,  these  are  the  figures  that 
I  had  prepared  by  the  people  who  ad- 
ministered the  food  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  sup- 
port further  pilot  projects  of  the  food 
stamp  plan  in  the  interest  of  getting 
more  meaningful  data  on  its  efficiency 
to  reach  the  goals  we  desire  and,  very  im- 
portantly, as  to  what  its  overall  costs  will 
be.  Since  there  is  quite  obviously  a  po- 
tential of  annual  expenditures  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  nationwide  welfare 
program  of  this  sort,  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  make  haste  slowly  since  I 
am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  once  a 
program  of  this  particular  nature  is 
launched  and  agreed  to  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  dictates  of  political 
realities  are  that  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  stop  or  suspend. 

Mr,  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  truly  a  bipartisan  program.  The 
authors  of  various  food  stamp  bills  from 
time  to  time  have  included  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats.  However,  I  will  say 
that  if  this  legislation  passes  it  will  be 
principally  a  tribute  to  two  persons,  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
ST]rLLrvAN],  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  who  have 
devoted  many  years  of  effort  to  securing 
a  more  than  temporary  food  stamp 
program. 

Part  of  the  history  of  this  legislation 
is  that  it  was  advocated  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  Presidential  sup- 
port was  reaffirmed  by  President  John- 
son. It  has  the  support  of  labor.  It 
has  the  support  of  church  groups.  It 
has  the  support  of  such  a  farm  organiza- 
tion as  the  Farmers  Union. 

I  was  surprised  today  to  learn  that 
it  was  preferred  to  the  direct  distribu- 
tion system  by  Don  Paarlberg,  who  was 
the  Chief  Agricultural  Adviser  at  the 
White  House  under  President  Eisen- 
hower. 
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The  history  of  this  legislation  is  quitle 
interesting.  We  held  hearings  before 
the  full  Committee  of  the  House,  anti 
there  was  a  great  dispute  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  As  a  consequence,  thje 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commil}- 
tee  [Mr.  Cooley]  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  to  develop  language  whicfi 
would  meet  some  of  the  objections. 

The  subcommittee  went  out  into  the 
field,  to  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  examined  a 
pilot  project.  We  talked  to  the  recif- 
ients.  We  talked  to  the  wholesalers. 
We  talked  to  the  retailers.  We  talked 
to  the  welfare  administrators.  We  even 
talked  to  the  bankers  who  redeemed  tte 
stamps  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Unanimously,  all 
these  persons  approved  the  program. 

Following  this  visit,  we  sat  down  ard 
discussed  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  v^e 
adopted  numerous  amendments. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  full  com- 
mittee again,  where  more  amendments 
were  adopted.  During  the  history  of  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  some  53 
amendments  to  the  original  proposal 
were  adopted.  I  feel  certain  that  nil 
Members  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
indicates  the  bill  has  been  fully  consiti- 
ered  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  add  that  the  bulk  of  the  amendments 
were  offered  by  the  Republican  members 
of  our  committee.  [ 

This  legislation  has  a  double  purpose. 
It  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  diet  of  peo- 
ple who  have  a  substandard  diet  in  this 
country.  This,  if  you  please,  can  be 
designated  as  a  welfare  purpose.  It  a!  so 
has  a  purpose  of  reducing  the  surplus  of 
foods  and  will  do  this  in  the  most  e;fi- 
clent  fashion. 

The  legislation  will  accomplish  tins 
double  purpose.  It  should  appeal  to  two 
classes  of  people  interested  in  welfare 
programs  in  addition  to  those  concerr  ed 
with  the  agricultural  problem. 

There  are  those  in  the  Congress  and 
outside  who  are  opposed  to  all  welfare 
programs.  This  legislation  obviously 
will  not  appeal  to  them. 

There  are  others  who  support  welf^ire 
programs  provided  that  they  are  directed 
at  basic  needs,  such  as  food,  housing,  a  nd 
so     forth.    This     legislation     certainly 


should  appeal  to  them,  because  it  i^ill 
force  the  recipients  to  commit  at  ine 
time  a  certain  percentage  of  their  budgets 
for  the  very  useful  purpose  of  supplying 
food  to  the  recipients  and  their  families. 
There  are  more  liberal  welfare  advo- 
cates to  whom  I  can  say  that  this    vill 
not  reduce  in  any  amount  the  amoun  ,  of 
general  cash  benefits  going  to  welfare  re- 
cipients.   That  is  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 
Furthermore,  this  will  provide  the  re- 
cipient with  more  dignity  than  is  in- 
herent in  the  present  method  of  dliect 
distribution  of  food,  under  which  1;  is 
necessary  to  march  down  to  a  central 
warehouse  and  pick  up  sacks  of  ccrn- 
meal,  and  so  forth. 

You  will  recall  not  too  long  ago  the 
headlines  in  the  Washington  newspapers 
about  how  some  of  the  recipients  ijiere 
would  hire  taxi  drivers  to  go  down  land 
pick  up  these  materials  and  also  tltiere 
was  a  substantial  black  market  in  these 
commodities  at  the   time   because  '  the 


foods  had  small  appeal  to  the  recipients. 
So  I  say,  except  to  those  of  you  who  are 
opposed  to  all  welfare,  that  this  is  a 
much  better  program  than  the  present 
program  of  direct  distribution. 

How  will  this  program  work?    A  State 
which  wants  to  participate  will  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
will  look  at  it  and  consider  whether  it 
is  too  liberal,  for  example,  or  too  re- 
strictive.   Once  the  plan  is  approved  the 
local    areas    In    the    State    which    tra- 
ditionally administer  welfare,  be  it  a  city 
or  a  county,  will  approve  the  plan  for 
that    area.     Then    the    Department   of 
Agriculture  will  accept  applications  from 
wholesalers  and  retailers  as  to  their  eli- 
gibility to  participate  in  this  program  as 
vendors  of  merchandise.    With  this  ap- 
proval, the  welfare  recipient  then  can 
go  to  the  local  welfare  agency  and  ask 
for  certification  as  an  eligible  for  stamps. 
Once  certified  as  an  eUglble  he  will  be 
entitled  to  go  in  every  month  and  lay 
down  cash,  if  he  has  it,  and.  if  he  does 
not  have  cash,  he  can  still  get  stamps,  I 
might  add.  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jones.    He 
will  lay  down  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
cash   budget   and.   in   effect,   receive   a 
bonus    of    food    through    this   program 
which  will  permit  him  to  give  his  fam- 
ily an  adequate  diet.     With  these  stamps 
in  hand  then  he  shops  just  like  any  oth- 
er person.    Either  he  or  his  wife  or  some 
other  adult  member  of  his  family  can 
shop.    He  can  then  purchase  items  which 
are  basic  food  items,  excluding  tobacco 
and  alcohol  and  goods  which  are  ob- 
viously of  foreign  origin. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  is  the  variable 
that  exists  throughout  the  country  in 
what  one  can  put  up  in  cash  and  get  an 
equivalent  of  in  stamps? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  basic 
average  ratio  has  been  about  70  percent 
purchased  stamps  and  about  30  percent 
donated  stamps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  note  the  gentleman 
states  an  average.  What  is  the  complete 
variable  that  can  be  in  existence 
throughout  the  country?  Can  one  give 
as  little  as  10  cents  and  get  90  cents  in 
stamps  and  can  he  pay  90  cents  and  get 
10  cents  in  stamps?  What  is  the  ex- 
treme? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  They  es- 
tablished averages  for  families.  For  ex- 
ample, say  there  was  a  family  with  a  hus- 
band and  wife  and  three  children.  They 
would  calculate  what  their  average  food 
budget  should  be  and  what  it  was.  They 
would  then  say,  "Out  of  your  welfare 
payment  or  out  of  your  meager  earnings 
you  put  up  so  much  money."  If  I  recall, 
it  is  a  30-percent  bonus. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  When  you  say  "they" 
who  is  this? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  local 
welfare  directors. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  And  whatever  they  de- 
cide, whoever  this  welfare  director  is,  is 
that  the  final  determination  of  the  spe- 
cific families  as  to  what  they  would  con- 
tribute in  cash? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Basically. 
However,  of  course,  the  State  has  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  that  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  that  is  the 
ground  rule  for  the  approval.  The  Secre- 
tary is  an  overseer,  so  to  opeak. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  he  did  not  approve 
of  what  that  local  administrator  did,  he 
could  then  veto  it  in  effect? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Yes.  If 
there  were  abuses,  I  would  say.  You 
might  ask  the  question,  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Department   of  Agriculture   has 
had   experience   with   food  stamp  pro- 
grams.   They  are  in  the  food  business 
and  have  operated  a  program  in  the  thir- 
ties through  1943,  which  expired  because 
of  the  lack  of  need  for  it  with  a  rising  em- 
ployment during  the  war  period.    They 
operate    these    present   pilot    programs 
and  have  the  know-how,  and  they  know 
what  foods  are  in  surplus  and  will  have 
an  education  program  in  connection  with 
this  program  which  will  attempt  to  iden- 
tify surplus  foods  which  are  cheap  and 
direct  purchases  of  them  by  education. 
I  want  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  come 
from  areas  of  specialty  crops,  such  as  I 
represent,  that  we  do  not  want  a  combin- 
ing burden  of  pilot  projects  on  section 
32  funds,  because  these  funds  are  de- 
signed to  bail  out  non-price-supported 
crops  when  the  need  arises;  these  funds 
are  not  unlimited.   We  want  to  regularize 
this  food  stamp  program  so  it  does  not 
present  a  threat  to  our  section  32  funds. 
I  might  say  that  this  program  offers  hope 
to  farmers  who  do  have  these  specialty 
crops,  which  are  occasionally  in  surplus 
from  time  to  time,  because  it  will  up- 
grade the   general  diet  of  people  who 
need  food  and  they  will  be  permitted  to 
shop  for  the  broad  spectrum  of  grocery 
items. 

With  respect  to  the  Quie  amendment, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  strike  it  out. 
I  support  that  effort.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  assume  when  a  county  or  a  city  has 
a  choice  of  a  direct  distribution  program, 
which  in  effect  costs  them  nothing,  that 
they  would  choose  a  program  where  they 
woxild  have  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  foods  as  provided  by  the  Quie 
amendment.  This  is  totally  unrealistic 
and  would  make  this  program  altogether 
inoperative.  I  hope  Members  will  go 
along  with  those  of  us  who  seek  to  elimi- 
nate the  Quie  amendment  when  the  bill 
is  read  for  amendment  later. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  made  refer- 
ence in  the  early  part  of  his  remarks  to 
a  special  subcommittee  to  study  the  pilot 
plant  programs  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count.     [After   counting.]     Fifty-three 
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Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.   The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No. 

941 

Alger 

Flood 

Miller,  Calif. 

Arends 

Pogarty 

MlnFhaU 

Ash  brook 

Forrester 

Morton 

Ashley 

Fountain 

Murray 

Auchlncloss 

Olalzno 

O'Brien,  lU. 

Avery 

GUI 

Pllcher 

Baring 

Glenn 

Powell 

Barrett 

GrlCBn 

Rains 

Bass 

Hansen 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Bray 

Hubert 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Brock 

Holland 

St  Germain 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scott 

Buckley 

Kee 

Sheppard 

Burleson 

Kllburn 

Short 

Burton,  Utah 

King.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Celler 

Klrwan 

Staebler 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Steed 

Dawson 

Kornegay 

Teague,  Tex. 

Derwlnski 

Lankford 

Thomas 

Dlggs 

Leggett 

Vinson 

Dowdy 

Lennon 

Williams 

Edwards 

Lloyd 

Wilson, 

Enilott 

Long,  Md. 

Charles  H. 

Evlns 

Madden 

Wlnstead 

Pallon 

Matsunaga 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  L.^NDRUM,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  10222  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  351  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr, 
McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  prior  to  the 
quorum  call  and  prior  to  my  being  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]  was 
speaking  about  the  procedure  which  the 
committee  had  followed  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  this  legislation.  He 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley],  has  designated  the  sub- 
committee to  study  the  pilot  plan  oper- 
ations of  the  food  stamp  program  which 
were  underway  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity in  section  32.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  study  committee  which  was  set  up 
by  the  instruction  of  the  chairman.  I 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]  for 
the  careful  consideration  which  was 
given  to  the  study  of  the  program  and  to 
the  legislation  which  was  before  the 
committee.  He  made  reference  to  a 
number  of  amendments  which  were  pro- 
posed. I  was  the  author  of  some  of 
those  amendments,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  were  constructive  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation.  However,  com- 
ing to  a  final  decision  on  this  legislation 
I  found  it  impossible  for  myself  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  support  it, 
and  so  I  signed  the  minority  views  which 
are  presented  in  the  report  of  this  bill. 
A  number  of  considerations  went  into 
this  decision.  May  I  say  a  predominant 
consideration  was  the  fact  that  having 
had  a  long  association  and  interest  in 


the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  felt  it  a  very  serious  step  and  a 
step  which  was  not  constructive  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  administering 
what  is,  in  fact,  a  welfare  program — 
not  on  a  commodity  basis  by  virtue  of 
the  commodities  originating  through  the 
price  support  program  but  as  a  welfare 
program  which  is,  in  effect,  a  cash  pro- 
gram. This  seemed  to  me  by  far  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
is  set  up  administratively  and  which  is, 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  the  agency 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  those  un- 
fortunate enough  not  to  have  the  means 
to  care  for  themselves.  We  have  all  ex- 
pressed concern  relative  to  the  budget 
of  the  Department.  We  have  all  ex- 
pressed concern  relative  to  the  number 
of  personnel  required  by  the  Department 
to  administer  its  responsibilities. 

I  would  make  particular  reference  to 
page  23  of  the  report,  which  sets  forth 
the  fact  that  the  proposal  would  require 
$370.8  million  annually  as  a  level  of  fis- 
cal year  1968,  presuming  that  this  pro- 
gram would  be  confined  to  those  areas 
of  greatest  need. 

This  would  be  a  sum  of  money  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  funding  of  the  De- 
partment, and  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  amoimt  of  money  which  ought  not  to 
be  charged  to  Agriculture.  In  the  next 
paragraph  on  the  same  page,  reference 
is  made  to  personnel.  It  is  noted  that 
985  persons  with  an  annual  compensa- 
tion of  about  $7,560,000  would  be  re- 
quired to  administer  a  program  at  the 
level  of  about  $370  million.  This  means 
an  increase  in  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment, not  to  perform  the  functions 
normally  considered  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  but 
to  perform  a  function  which  is  basically 
in  the  field  of  administering  welfare. 

While  these  two  points  can  be  argued, 
that  the  Department  is  already  engaged 
in  food  distribution  and  thereby  engaged 
in  welfare,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  legis- 
lation is  establishing  a  point  at  which 
we  might  well  consider  whether  or  not 
this  program  should  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  reasons,  which  I 
have  set  forth  as  well  as  others  set  forth 
in  the  minority  report,  are  the  basis  for 
my  conclusion  that  this  bill  should  not 
be  supported.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill  on  final  psissage. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had,  I  think, 
an  excellent  debate  on  the  food  stamp 
plan.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  as  embodied  in  H.R.  10222.  I  think 
we  ought  to  review  some  of  the  very  in- 
teresting argiunents  that  have  been  made 
for  the  bill  and  against  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  first  of  all 
that  we  have  a  present  program  of  sur- 
plus food  distribution.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram that,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been 
opposed  by  any  appreciable  segment  of 
Congress  and  has  merited  the  approval 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

The  food  stamp  program,  if  you  please, 
is  not  a  new  concept.  It  ift  not  a  new  idea. 


It  is  not  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  grasp  for 
power.  In  my  opinion  the  food  stamp 
plan  is  a  perfection  of  the  present  direct 
distribution  process.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  present  program  had  a  cost  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963  of  between  $280  and  $354 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  the 
cost  of  the  food  stamp  program  will 
probably  approximate  the  sum  of  $360 
million  annually.  There  is  not  too  much 
difference  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  believe,  that  if  the  present  distrib- 
uting program  is  properly  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is,  I  think  the  proposed 
food  stamp  program  should  also  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me, 
my  dear  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  tMr.  McIntire],  has  suggested 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  a  wel- 
fare program  and  it  would  be  better  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  the  type  of  program  that  should  be 
administered  by  any  other  department 
than  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  again  that  we  have 
a  distribution  program  at  the  present 
time  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  No  one  has  objected  to 
that.  It  is  a  program  that  feeds  hun- 
gry people.  It  is  a  program  that  makes 
food  available  to  them.  It  is  a  program 
that  makes,  if  you  please,  products  like 
beans  and  flour  and  meal  available  to 
hungry  people.  No  one  has  suggested 
that  this  program  be  given  over  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  submit  again  the  fact  then  that  the 
food  stamp  program  is  no  new  departure. 
It  is  a  program  which  is  designed  to  rid 
ourselves  of  agricultural  commodities, 
certainly,  and  it  is  a  program  that  feeds 
hungry  people.    It  is  a  food  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  the 
States  have  not  matched  the  cost  of  the 
direct  disposal  program.  Under  the 
present  program  there  has  been  no  cry 
for  the  States  to  participate  in  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  or  25  percent  of  the  cost. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QtnE]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire]  have 
written  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  its  experts  about  wel- 
fare programs  and  joint  participation. 
However,  nowhere  in  the  report  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  does  one  find  that 
these  experts  consider  the  food  stamp 
program  to  be  a  welfare  program.  I  sin- 
cerely do  not  believe  it  should  be  charged 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
program,  again  and  again,  that  should  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

May  I  say  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  welfare  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  concern  people  pri- 
marily but  are  not  concerned  with  any 
basic  commodity  or  service.  Whereas,  the 
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food  stamp  program  Is  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  commodities,  it  is 
concerned  with  the  administration  of 
food  in  order  to  help  hungry  people. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  May  I  finish  my 
statement  and  then  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  because  I  havei 
a  high  respect  for  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  mentioned  his  name. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  help  us  to  get  rid  of  some  agri- 
ciiltural  surpluses.  I  must  say,  frankly, 
that  perhaps  it  will  not  enable  us  to  get 
rid  of  as  much  in  certain  areas  as  we 
are  able  to  dispose  of  now  imder  the  di- 
rect distribution  program.  I  think  there 
might  be  some  difference,  but  I  believe 
that  difference  will  be  small. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remembei 
that  when  a  person  using  the  food  stamt 
program  goes  into  a  store  to  buy  bread 
that  represents  the  disposition  of  grair 
under  the  food  stamp  program  with  th<i 
added  possibilities  of  an  enriched  diet 
When  the  customer  buys  meat  that  wil 
represent  the  disposition  of  some  grai 
that  actually  goes  into  the  production  o 
the  meat.  The  same  will  be  true  of  poul 
try  products. 

There  are  figures  which  are  containe 
in  the  report  that  would  indicate  that  iiji 
certain  of  these  pilot  areas,  as  has  beeiji 
explained,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  |i 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  food  stam^ 
plan  does  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  somfe 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses  and  that  thfe 
food  stamp  plan  does  enable  the  cust- 
tomer,  if  you  please,  to  buy  more  of  the 
flour  products  or  the  milk  products  op- 
more  of  other  products  that  are  in  suri- 
plus  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  Comp 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  and  again,  a^ 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  studl- 
ied  this  food  stamp  plan  for  month3, 
that  I  certainly  believe  it  will  continu^ 
to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  eliminatior 
of  a  tremendous  amount  of  our  agricul 
tural  surpluses. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  I  feel 
should  keep  this  program  under  the  D 
partment  of  Agriculture  Is,  frankly,  g 
public  relations. 

I  have  made  no  deal  on  the  way  thait 
I  am  going  to  vote  on  this  bill.    I  sha|l 
vote,  as  the  majority  of  my  coUeagu^ 
do,  on  the  basis  of  what  I  think  is  be^t 
for   the   country.    I    believe   this    food 
stamp  bill,  tied  in  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  best  for  the  country 
and  best  for  agriculture,  and  that  it  ti^s 
irrevocably  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  the  interests  of  the  consumer.    L^t 
us  here  propose  a  gentle  reminder  that 
21  million  people  in  America  are  depend- 
ent   on    agriculture    for    a    livelihood. 
Sometimes  we  may  feel  agriculture  is 
a  decadent  industry.     But  it  is  not  s0. 
The    great    metropolitan    areas    of    the 
country  need  a  prosperous  agrlcultur$il 
industry.     Agriculture  is  still  the  basic 
industry    of    this    country.     This    yeir 
when  we  vote  on  an  appropriation  pf 
approximately  $6  billion  for  agricultui]e, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  only  half  of  thkt 
should  be  charged  to  the  American  farm 
er.    Agriculture    will    be    charged    fpr 
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some  of  the  money  that  goes  to  feed 
hungry  people.  I  think  this  expenditure 
is  a  public  relations  gesture  and  worth- 
while, but  if  it  did  no  good  so  far  as 
public  relations  is  concerned  we  still 
ought  to  have  a  food  stamp  program. 
Hungry  people  in  America  ought  to  be 
fed  with  the  abundance  we  have  of 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  we  are 
feeding  hungry  people  all  around  the 
world? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  are  spending  $1 
billion  a  year  on  what  we  call  food  for 
peace.  We  believe  we  will  have  an  ap- 
proximate expenditure  of  $360  million 
to  feed  hungry  people  in  America  if  this 
food  stamp  bill  passes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  to  one  of  the 
pilot  areas  to  see  how  this  food  stamp 
plan  worked.    I  liked  what  I  saw. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
saw  recipients  go  into  a  bank  and  get 
their  food  stamps.  I  saw  private  indus- 
try at  work,  if  you  please,  through  the 
food  stamp  plan.  Those  of  you  who  be- 
lieve in  private  industry  like  to  see  this 
food  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant,  and 
out  of  the  Government  warehouses. 
That  helps  private  enterprise.  I  saw 
these  people  get  their  stamps.  I  went  to 
the  grocery  stores  and  I  saw  a  grocer  who 
told  me  10  percent  of  his  business  was 
through  the  food  stamp  plan.  He  said 
that  "before  we  had  the  plan  we  had  di- 
rect distribution  and  I  was  the  same  man 
who  had  charge  of  the  distribution  then." 
He  said  this  food  stamp  plan  is  better. 
This  plan  helps  private  industry,  this 
plan  better  helps  the  recipients.  This 
plan  will  not  be  wasteful.  The  food  will 
go  into  hungry  stomachs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  plan  is  not  perfect. 
This  plan  will  be  limited  by  the  appro- 
priation processes,  and  it  ought  to  pass. 
There  should  not  be  a  single  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  point  out  for 
the  first  year  the  authorization  is  lim- 
ited to  $25  million;  the  next  year  $75 
million;  the  next  year  $100  million,  and 
in  1967  it  will  go  up  to  $200  million  if  the 
program  turns  out  to  be  successful.  The 
whole  program  is  limited  by  the  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  the  gentleman  was 
indicating  this  ought  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  he  did 
not  say  this  was  not  a  welfare  program, 
did  he? 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  We  are  dealing  in 
semantics.  I  think  the  present  distri- 
bution program  is  a  welfare  program, 
and  if  the  present  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
why  not  the  food  stamp  program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  there  much  difference 
between  this  program  and  the  school 
lunch  program? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  school  limch 
program  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  give 
away  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
agricultural  surplus  through  programs 
that  we  have.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
There  we  have  not  had  a  similar  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram. The  school  lunch  program  should 
continue  with  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  let  me  say  again  and  again,  we 
have  presently  a  surplus  disposal  pro- 
grram.  The  gentleman  has  not  insisted 
that  the  States  pay  for  half  of  this  sur- 
plus disposal  program  that  we  are  main- 
taining in  lieu  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  gentleman  is  not  insisting  on 
States  matching  that  cost,  is  he? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  insist  that  the  most  gen- 
erous way  you  could  look  at  the  food 
stamp  plan  would  be  a  50 -percent  con- 
tribution by  the  States.  That  Is  the  most 
generous  way. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  We  now  have  a 
food  disposal  program.  The  Federsd 
Government  participates  100  percent  ex- 
cept in  a  little  bit  of  the  administrative 
cost.  I  say  the  food  stamp  program  is 
germane  to  that  kind  of  program.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  program.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  administered  in  the  same  way. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
14  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  address  my  remarks  primarily 
to  what  has  become  known  as  the  Quie 
amendment.  First,  I  think  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  Is  a  welfare 
program.  This  was  no  better  stated  than 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal]  when  he  pointed  out  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  food  disposal  program, 
it  is  a  welfare  program.  Since  it  is.  let 
us  look  at  our  welfare  programs  and  how 
they  operate,  and  whether  they  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  because  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  certain  welfare  aspects  about  it. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Would  the 
gentleman  advocate  that  the  school  milk 
program  and  the  butter  disposal  program 
be  put  imder  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  not  recommended 
that  the  food  stamp  program  be  placed 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  so  I  do  not  know  why 
the  others  should  be. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    Would  the 

gentleman  recommend  that  the  States 

put  up  half  the  cost  of  those  programs? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  think  they  put  up  more 

than  half  of  the  special  milk  program 
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and  more  than  half  of  the  value  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  How  about 
butter? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  butter  is  under  the 
direct  distribution  program,  and  this  is 
what  I  will  explain  if  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  a  few  moments.  He  would  not 
even  have  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  a  place  in  my 
county  where  they  pay  more  than  half. 
They  pay  $295,000  and  the  Government 
only  about  $233,000. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  must  be  a  different 
operating  program.  It  may  be  more  than 
half  of  the  bonus. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record.    They  put  up  $295,000. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No;  they  did  not,  they 
paid  what  they  had  been  paying  before 
for  food.  The  welfare  department  esti- 
mated that  the  payment  for  food  was  a 
certain  amount.  Let  us  assume  it  was 
$60.  Then  they  gave  them  $100  of 
stamps. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course  they  did  not 
pay  for  the  bonus,  but  they  did  pay  for 
more  than  half  of  the  food. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
clearing  that  up.  They  paid  for  the 
bonus.  The  Federal  Government  has 
been  paying  for  the  direct  surplus  distri- 
bution program.  They  do  it  because  we 
have  the  food.  We  have  people  who  need 
the  food  and  do  not  have  enough  income 
so  we  have  provided  for  them  in  the 
direct  distribution  plan. 

But  we  have  had  a  time-honored  and 
a  time-tested  principle  in  this  country 
of  providing  welfare  and  it  is  in  the 
States  and  where  possible  the  local  com- 
munities pay  a  part  of  the  welfare  cost. 
Now  accepting  that  this  Is  a  welfare 
program,  we  could  then  turn  to  the  let- 
ter which  was  written  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  fMr.  McIntyre]  in  which 
it  is  indicated  that  in  the  average  of  all 
the  welfare  programs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  60  percent  and  the  local 
governments  40  percent. 

Let  us  look  at  the  new  welfare  pro- 
grams that  this  administration  would 
like  to  have  come  into  being,  calling 
It  the  "war  on  poverty."  I  serve  on  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  which  is  study- 
ing that  piece  of  legislation.  What  are 
they  asking  for?  The  initial  pilot  op- 
eration— 90  percent  Federal  and  10  per- 
cent State  and  local.  They  accept  the 
principle  that  if  there  is  going  to  be 
responsible  administration  of  a  program. 
State  and  local  governments  must  pay 
a  part  of  It — although  it  is  10  percent  on 
the  initial  pilot  project  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program.  We  have  a 
pilot  which  goes  on  getting  100 -per- 
cent financing.  It  is  not  going  to  cease 
with  this  program.  It  is  not  repealed 
if  this  bill  passes.  It  continues  on  now 
and  operates.  Right  now  It  Is  operat- 
ing In  43  counties  and  22  States  and 
continues  on  even  using  the  pilot  basis, 
encouraging  communities  with  help  of 
100  percent.  What  happens  to  the  war 
on  poverty  after  2  years?  Then  It  be- 
comes 75  percent  Federal  and  25  per- 
cent State  and  local.  Again  recogniz- 
ing this  important  principle  that  the 
States  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  if  they  are 


going  to  administer  this  program  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  is  not  a  pilot  program  we  are 
talking  about.  It  is  nationwide  food 
stamp  program.  The  author  of  the  bill 
called  it  that  earlier.  It  was  to  be  spread 
over  the  country  wherever  it  possibly 
could  go.  The  only  limitation  about  it 
is  the  limitation  that  the  appropria- 
tions committees  place  on  the  amount  of 
funds  expended.  The  more  generous 
they  are,  the  further  it  goes.  How  do 
the  States  handle  this  responsibly?  By 
paying  part  of  the  cost.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  with  his  amend- 
ment of  mine — 50  percent.  Now  why 
do  we  say  50  percent  rather  than  60 
percent  Federal  sharing  as  is  the  case 
in  the  average  of  all  welfare  programs? 

I  talked  to  people  who  are  involved  in 
the  food  stamp  program  especially  in 
Payette  County,  Pa.,  and  the  most  gen- 
erous way  that  you  can  look  at  the  food 
stamp  program  is  that  50  percent  is  the 
surplus  food  involved.  So  if  that  is  the 
case,  let  us  say  50  percent  is  the  cost. 
But  if  this  is  a  good  program  as  we  are 
told  it  is  going  to  be,  surely  the  States 
would  be  willing  to  pay  their  share  by 
paying  50  percent  of  the  cost.  Just  like 
they  share  in  other  programs  now  in  op- 
eration. Every  welfare  program  on  the 
books — old  age  assistance,  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  aid  to  families  and  depend- 
ent children,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and 
various  other  programs  accept  that  prin- 
ciple. They  accept  that  principle  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  they  accept  it  in 
the  school  milk  program  because  this  is 
a  time-tested  principle  and  it  will  work 
in  that  way  and  it  will  not  work  well 
without  that  principle. 

That  is  what  I  maintain  here  in  this 
legislation.  If  it  is  going  to  pass,  we  have 
to  make  certain  that  we  keep  that 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Now  what  about  the  poor  States?  It 
is  said  that  some  States  cannot  afford 
to  pay  this  bill  and  that  they  are  less 
able  to  pay  the  bill  than  others.  Let  us 
look  at  the  food  stamp  plan  where  the  22 
States  now  are  operating  it.  We  find 
there  is  a  majority  of  them  which  have  a 
per  capita  income  greater  than  the  aver- 
age. What  about  California?  Can  Cali- 
fornia afford  to  pay  50  percent?  Why, 
they  are  more  able  to  do  It  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  do  not  have  as 
much  of  a  problem  raising  money  and 
running  into  the  red  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does.  The  States  of  the  Union 
that  have  per  capita  income  greater  than 
the  50  percent  or  greater  than  the  me- 
dian, surely  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
them,  because  there  is  no  tax  and  I  can 
repeat  this  over  and  over  again — there 
is  no  tax  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  is  not  also  available  to 
the  States,  with  the  exception  of  import 
duties  and  that  does  not  raise  very  much. 
So  the  States  can  do  it. 

What  about  the  States  or  pockets  of 
poverty?  You  can  make  a  case  for 
those.  The  food  stamp  plan  presently 
operates  and  continues.  They  can  use 
that  where  it  is  100  percent  Federal  fi- 
nancing and  they  can  choose  in  that  area 
to  use  direct  distribution  if  that  is  better 
than  the  food  stamp  plan.    They  have 


them  in  operation.  So  I  can  see  no  sound 
argvunent  for  dropping  the  50  percent 
sharlng-ln-cost  amendment.  This  Is  the 
only  way  this  program  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  operate  or  will  be  able  to 
operate  responsibly  and  so  that  it  will 
not  mushroom  out  in  the  country — a 
great  gift  from  Uncle  Ssmi.  Uncle  Sam 
pays  100  percent  bonus  and  the  merchant 
thinks  this  is  a  bonanza  and  the  people 
who  come  In  and  buy  their  food  from 
liim  and  the  bankers  think  it  is  a  bo- 
nanza because  they  can  make  money  on 
the  program.  No  wonder  when  you  read 
as  I  do  In  the  report  where  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  George  Mehren. 
speaking  at  Uniontown,  Pa.  said: 

The  food  stamp  program  merits  special 
mention  here  In  Pennsylvania,  where  Payette 
County  was  one  of  the  original  eight  areas 
In  which  we  initiated  this  new  approach  in 
mld-1961.  During  the  past  year,  the  pro- 
gram was  extended  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  to  Cambria  and  Luzerne  Counties,  along 
with  some  40  other  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  pilot  operation  1b  so  construct- 
ed that  It  gives  low-Income  families  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  for  food  only,  and 
thus  means  "new"  or  additional  dollars 
pxmiped  Into  the  economy  of  the  area.  It 
also  means  more  and  better  food  for  partici- 
pating families,  which  In  turn  means  ex- 
panded markets  for  farmers. 

In  the  Keystone  State,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution for  food  stamp  coupons  since  1961 
totals  more  than  STVj  million — dollars  that 
moved  Into  and  through  commercial  channels 
In  addition  to  the  $22  million  that  the 
75,000  or  80,000  food  stamp  recipients  spent 
for  food  out  of  their  own  money. 

Then  he  indicates  that  in  this  county 
there  is  $2  million  of  additional  money, 
£Uid  that  in  the  Keystone  State  since 
1961  the  Federal  contribution  was  more 
than  $7y2  million. 

No  wonder  this  looks  like  a  great  op- 
portunity. If  this  is  an  opportunity  to 
feed  the  people  with  low  incomes,  which 
he  says  is  so  necessary,  surely  even  a 
State  such  as  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
some  low-income  areas  or  pockets  of 
poverty,  like  those  we  have  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  has  an  ability  to  do  some- 
thing. The  State  legislature  has  an 
ability  to  raise  money  to  pay  a  share  of 
the  cost,  and  surely  would  do  so.  We 
have  seen  before  that  State  legislatures 
meet  and  appropriate  money  for  welfare 
programs,  and  continue  to  do  so.  They 
do  some  griping  about  it,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  money. 

In  Minnesota  the  Kerr-MlUs  law,  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  the  medically 
needy — not  necessarily  economically  in- 
digent, but  medically  Indigent  people — 
was  psissed  in  the  last  session  of  the  leg- 
islature. That  will  go  into  effect  on 
July  1.  This  indicates  a  willingness  of 
the  State  to  accept  responsibility.  Prom 
everything  I  have  observed  of  the  Kerr- 
MUls  law  in  Minnesota,  it  will  be  well 
operated. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  3rield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Did  not  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  go  Into  effect  in  1960? 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  right;  in  1960. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  4  years  ago. 
We  finally  have  that  enacted.    I  merely 
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say  that  the  hungry  people  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  wait  for  4  years  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  hungry  people  will 
not  have  to  wait  for  4  years  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  I  believe  every- 
body should  remember  that  there  is  a 
direct  distribution  program  to  help  the 
people  with  their  basic  diets.  There  is  a 
direct  distribution  program  to  help  the 
hungry  people.  The  question  is  whether 
we  should  spread  it  out  into  a  fancy  new 
program,  all  over  the  country,  with  a 
food  stamp  plan.  There  ought  to  be  some 
sharing  with  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  cost. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  advantage  of 
the  food  stamp  plan,  to  the  recipients  of 
the  food,  is  evident  when  we  consider 
that  under  the  direct  distribution  system 
they  are  receiving  only  10  types  of  food 
For  many  persons — the  infants  as  well  as 
the  elderly— these  10  foods  provide  a  lim- 
ited type  of  diet  which  may  be  nutrition- 
ally defective.  The  food  stamp  plan 
would  give  us  a  much  broader  base  for 
foods  for  these  people  to  use  to  grow 
and  be  healthy.  That  is  why  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  advantage  to  it. 

Mr.   QUIE.     The   gentleman   forgets 
that  there  is  more  involved  than  the  food 
provided  tmder  the  direct  distributior 
system,  the  10  types  of  food,  which  ar( 
limited.    The  recipient  of  that  food  doej 
not  have  to  take  money  away  from  hi; 
limited  resources  to  buy  that  food  at  th( 
grocery  store.     He  can  buy  other  fooc 
with  his  money,  to  provide  a  balancec 
diet,  from  the  grocery  store,  as  he  re- 
ceives the  surplus  foods  through  direc 
distribution.    He  can  use  them  together, 
Experience    in    pilot   areas    has    showr, 
there  is  greater  participation  under  the 
direct  distribution  program. 

Mr.    ROSENTHAL.    That    is    a    ver; 
good  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  picture, 
wish  it  were  true.    Many  people — partic  • 
ularly  some  of  the  4  million  referred  to— - 
do  not  have  additional  funds  to  buy  th^ 
food  that  they  need. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  shoulA 
look  at  the  operation  of  some  of  thes; 
programs.  Of  course,  a  discussion  ol 
Grays  Harbor  County.  Wash.,  is  in  th^ 
report  and  can  be  seen. 

If  we  have  concern  for  the  people  wh ) 
are  needy,  we  can  also  understand  thj 
number  who  did  not  see  fit.  for  the  many 
reasons  given,  to  come  under  the  foop 
stamp  program. 

Under  the  bill,  when  the  food  stam^ 
program  is  put  into  operation  the  diredt 
distribution  system  will  cease.  We  niuat 
have  some  concern  and  compassion  fqr 
those  people  as  well.  If  there  are  limitaj- 
tions  on  the  program,  there  must 
limitations  both  ways,  and  we  should  ndt 
consider  the  food  stamp  program  a  pe 
feet  operation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  gentlemah 
does  not  oppose  having  the  provision 
that  when  the  food  stamp  plan  is  put 
into  operation  in  a  coxmty  or  con- 
munity  the  direct  distribution  will  ceas^ 
does  he? 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  surely  question  the  pro- 
gram, when  it  has  such  an  effect  on  the 
poor  people,  who  are  not  able  to  secure 
food.  When  they  find  they  are  qualified 
for  direct  distribution,  but  carmot  get 
it.  what  will  they  do? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  An  added  advan- 
tage would  be  the  much  improved  ad- 
ministrative system,  with  a  much  tighter 
check  on  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds. 
Mr.  QUIE.  If  only  one-third  of  the 
people  qualify,  I  wonder  how  much  better 
it  was  in  Grays  Harbor  County.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  States, 
not  the  local  communities,  would  share 
in  the  cost  of  the  program  under  my 
amendment.  Thus,  needy  communities 
unable  to  meet  local  expenses  would  be 
helped  by  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Of  course, 
the  direct  distribution  plan  is  an  uncer- 
tain thing,  because  the  foods  are  avail- 
able on  a  hit-and-miss  basis. 

If  we  do  away  with  the  support  pro- 
gram, which  cost  about  half  a  billion 
dollars  last  year,  there  would  be  no  but- 
ter and  cheese  available,  for  example. 
This  offers  a  frugal  prospect  to  some  of 
these  coal  miners  down  in  Kentucky  who 
have  been  getting  stamps  in  these  pilot 
areas  even  though  they  had  no  money. 
There  are  many  participants  in  these 
programs  that  get  food  under  the  stamp 
program  even  though  they  have  no 
money,  and  they  get  a  balanced  diet 
more  than  they  would  under  the  direct 
distribution  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem in  the  near  future  as  far  as  running 
out  of  dairy  supplies  Is  concerned. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  I  notice  you  have  three  pilot 
projects  in  Minnesota.  Have  they  been 
working  well  or  not? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  you  could  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
NiKl.  who  is  sitting  here,  about  that,  be- 
cause they  must  be  in  his  district. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  are. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BlatnikI  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  me  this  time.  The  three 
pilot  projects  are  in  my  district  in 
northeastern  Minnesota  on  the  great 
iron  ore  range  which  is  now  sadly  and 
unfortunately  depleted.  We  were  one  of 
the  first  eight  areas  in  the  United  States 
in  which  these  pilot  projects  were  in- 
itiated back  in  March  of  1961.  The  pro- 
gram has  worked  exceptionally  well,  and 
I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  food 
stamp  bill  now  before  us  but  not  before 
deleting  Hhe  amendment  requiring 
matching  grants  from  participatmg 
States. 

It  is  now  time  to  extend  throughout 
America  the  benefits  of  this  remarkably 
successful  program. 


In  early  March  1961,  the  Virginia- 
Hibbing-Nashwauk  area  of  my  north- 
eastern Minnesota  district  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  original  eight  areas  in 
which  this  new  approach  was  to  be 
tested.  Subsequently  the  program  was 
enlarged  to  encompass  all  of  St.  Louis, 
Carlton,  and  Itasca  Counties.  The  par- 
ticipation in  St.  Louis  County,  including 
the  city  of  Duluth.  is  approximately 
10,000  people,  in  Carlton  County  880  peo- 
ple, and  in  Itasca  County  2,038  people. 
This  is  a  total  of  almost  13,000  partici- 
pants, and  the  ntmiber  increases  each 
month. 

There  are  three  adjacent  counties  lo- 
cated in  the  great  Mesabi  Iron  Range. 
Throughout  two  world  wars,  the  Mesabi 
Iron  Range  provided  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  80  percent  of  the  iron  ore  needs 
of  our  Nation's  steel  mills.  Since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war.  ore  production 
has  declined  substantially.  These  coun- 
ties are  classified  as  an  area  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment,  and 
are  particularly  hard  hit  by  seasonal  un- 
employment. 

The  range  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  boom  in  the  development  of  tac- 
onite  ores.  But  our  unemployed  cannot 
live  on  the  promise  of  a  boom — they  and 
their  families  must  eat  three  meals  a  day. 
The  food  stamp  program  has  provided 
that  for  them. 

Reports  from  the  press  and  other 
sources  clearly  indicate  that  the  program 
has  been  enthusiastically  received  in 
Minnesota  by  all  concerned — the  recip- 
ients, the  grocers,  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  business  and  banking  groups. 

The  director  of  the  Carlton  County 
Welfare  Department  states  in  a  letter 
to  the  Washington  County  Welfare  De- 
partment: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  [the  food  stamp 
program]  is  preferable  to  bulk  distribution 
of  surplus  foods.  I  might  add,  that  this 
is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Carlton  County 
Welfare  Board.  The  program  has  positive 
aspects  both  for  the  clients  we  serve  and  for 
the  agency.  It  has  advantages,  from  public 
support  to  a  purely  economic  factor. 

The  State  supervisor  of  food  stamp 
and  commodity  distribution  programs 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  counties  in 
the  State,  to  determine  what  program 
they  would  prefer  if  given  a  choice.  Of 
the  counties  that  stated  their  preference. 
60  percent  favored  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Mayor  Arthur  C.  Naftalin.  of 
Minneapolis,  has  strongly  urged  inclu- 
sion of  his  city  in  an  expanded  program. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  left  in  Members' 
minds  as  to  whether  the  food  stamp 
program  has  resulted  in  increased  food 
consumption,  it  should  be  noted  that 
since  the  start  of  the  program,  in  Min- 
nesota, $1.5  million  of  additional  food 
purchasing  power  has  been  generated  by 
the  program.  This  Is  in  line  with  the 
experience  throughout  pilot  program 
areas,  where  retail  food  sales  have  in- 
creased 8  percent.  This  increase  is  in 
total  retail  food  sales,  not  just  an  in- 
crease in  sales  to  food  stamp  participants 
or  merely  the  increase  in  sales  by  par- 
ticipating grocers. 

The  program  which  has  benefited  the 
northeastern  Minnesota  area  and  the 
other  pilot  areas  should  now  be  expanded 
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throughout  the  country.  The  experience 
in  the  pilot  program  indicates  that  this 
is  a  successful  program.  It  has  per- 
formed well  in  providing  essential  nutri- 
tional supplements  to  the  diets  of  those 
in  need,  and  it  has  permitted  us  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  our  abundant  food 
supplies. 

Because  it  permits  participants  to 
choose  a  wide  range  of  foods,  the  food 
stamp  program  results  in  a  much  more 
balanced  diet  than  does  the  direct  distri- 
bution program  which  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited only  to  surplus  foods.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  increased  consumption  of 
participating  food  stamp  families  has 
been  in  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  not 
available  in  the  surplus  food  program. 
As  a  result,  almost  twice  as  many  fami- 
lies have  achieved  nutritionally  adequate 
diets  imder  the  food  stamp  program  as 
under  the  direct  distribution  surplus  food 
program. 

In  addition,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  actually  had  a  substantially  greater 
impact  on  reduction  of  our  surplus  foods 
than  has  the  direct  distribution  program. 
Food  stamp  participants  are  consuming 
the  equivalent  of  24  percent  more  of  all 
grain  products,  through  increased  use  of 
meat,  bakery  and  other  products.  For 
example,  meat  consumption  has  in- 
creased 1  pound  per  week  per  {participant. 
The  farmer  has  benefited  directly  from 
the  program.  Before  food  stamps,  direct 
distribution  resulted  in  a  return  to  the 
farmer  of  $1.75  per  week  per  participant 
in  the  surplus  food  program.  Among  this 
same  group  of  people,  some  of  whom  now 
participate  in  food  stamp,  the  return  to 
the  farmer  has  increased  15  percent  to 
$2.01.  If  all  these  people  could  partici- 
pate in  food  stamps,  the  increase  in  farm 
income  would  be  substantial. 

One  word  of  caution  on  this  bill.  The 
Quie  amendment,  added  in  committee, 
which  would  require  50  percent  match- 
ing funds  from  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  food  stamp  program.  The  program 
is  designed  precisely  for  those  areas 
which  can  lea^t  afford  welfare  programs 
designed  to  provide  adequate  sustenance 
for  all  its  people.  Thus,  the  areas  which 
need  food  stamps  the  most  will  be  ill- 
equipr>ed  to  participate  financially. 
Furthermore,  most  State  legislatures 
meet  only  a  few  months  per  year — it  may 
be  some  time  before  most  States  could 
even  consider  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  furnished 
me  with  a  compilation  of  the  legislative 
sessions  of  each  of  the  States.  This 
shows  that  29  States  meet  only  in  the  odd 
years  and  thus  could  not  possibly  sup- 
plement the  food  stamp  program  this 
year.  Three  States  meet  only  in  even 
years  and  would  have  to  wait  until  1966 
to  implement  the  food  stamp  plan.  The 
majority  of  the  balance  of  the  States 
having  annual  sessions  will  probably 
have  adjourned  by  the  time  this  bill  is 
enacted  and  would  also  have  to  wait 
until  next  year. 

State  legislatures  are  often  slow  to  act 
In  taking  advantage  of  these  matching 
grant  programs.  The  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  for  the  unemployed, 
effective  in  May  1961  has  only  15  States 


as  participants.  The  Kerr-Mills  law,  ef- 
fective in  October  1960.  has  only  33  States 
participating.  Many  counties  are  not 
participating  in  the  direct  distribution 
surplus  food  program  because  they  can't 
even  afford  the  administrative  costs  in- 
volved. When  it  is  a  matter  of  getting 
enough  to  eat  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
make  these  people  wait. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment.  It  was  purportedly  of- 
fered to  preserve  "the  vital  principle  of 
local  and  State  participation."  This  is 
a  sham.  The  Republican  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  who  proposed  the 
amendment  indicated  his  general  agree- 
ment with  the  minority  report  filed  on 
the  bill.  That  report  stated  flatly,  "We 
oppose  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10222." 
If  this  is  their  desire,  they  will  accom- 
plish their  end  in  no  better  way  than  to 
tack  on  this  amendment  requiring  State 
participation.  I  can  only  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley],  who 
stated  the  "State  matching  provision 
would  destroy  the  food  stamp  program." 
Having  seen  the  great  benefits  in  hu- 
man terms  brought  about  by  the  pilot 
program,  I  urge  this  body  to  support  the 
food  stamp  bill  to  extend  these  benefits 
to  all  hungry  Americans. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Could  we  not  look  at  it  in 
this  way:  Assume  you  will  have  $2  mil- 
lion available  for  Minnesota.  Instead  of 
paying  100  percent  of  the  cost  and  going 
to  four  of  your  counties,  let  us  say,  if  you 
had  50  percent  sharing — and  southern 
Minnesota  has  been  very  generous  in  the 
past  in  helping  the  northern  part  of 
Minnesota — we  could  then  get  to  twice 
as  many  people  in  your  area  with  that 
$2  million  and  the  program  would  work 
better  that  way  rather  than  affecting 
less  people. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  With  the  relief  loads 
that  our  counties  and  municipalities 
have  been  carrying  in  the  past  7  years 
it  is  unreasonable  to  make  further  de- 
mands upon  them.  There  are  commu- 
nities in  my  district  that  are  in  such  dire 
economic  and  financial  straits  that,  al- 
though they  were  eligible  for  66-percent 
Federal  grants  under  the  terms  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  they 
could  not  match  the  Federal  grant  by 
putting  up  the  one-third  local  share  and 
therefore  did  not  receive  a  project. 

Mr.  QUIE.  With  my  amendment  the 
local  people  would  not  have  to  share  in 
this  program,  the  State  would  share  in 
it.  The  gentleman  knows  how  generous 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  was  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  This  biU  does  not  even 
contemplate  putting  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  A 
plan  may  be  put  in  in  a  city  or  a  county. 
The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  one.  An  out- 
side county  does  not.  My  county  has  a 
program  but  there  are  99  other  counties 
in  the  State  that  do  not  have  it.    I  agree 


with  the  gentleman  that  where  this 
program  is  needed  most  of  all  is  in  the 
communities,  in  the  counties,  that  are 
financially  embarrassed  and  distressed 
and  who  could  not  possibly  put  up  the 
money. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  have  been  car- 
rying this  burden  for  years. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  They  need  help  and 
they  need  it  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  cannot  put  up 
any  money  to  finance  it.  Here  we  are, 
the  richest  nation  on  earth',  feeding  peo- 
ple all  around  the  world  and  some  people 
say  that  we  cannot  even  feed  our  own 
people  at  home. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  point.  We  voted  for 
a  pay  raise  for  the  military  last  year.  I 
supported  it.  Then  we  came  along  with 
a  tax  cut  to  benefit  those  who  have  in- 
come sufficient  to  pay  taxes  and  even 
higher  incomes  that  would  benefit  from 
a  tax  cut.  I  have  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Then  there  is  the  foreign-aid 
program.  The  only  ones  we  have  left 
out  are  those  in  this  country  who  need 
help  the  most. 

Mr.  HOEVEJN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  the 
planners  have  reached  the  ultimate  pro- 
gram for  a  new  economy :  Stamps.  Just 
read  the  bill  and  the  report  and  you 
must  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  can 
solve  all  our  problems  with  stamps.  To 
stamp  out  poverty  and  take  care  of  peo- 
ple by  Government  subsidy,  now  can  we 
even  think  of  limiting  a  stamp  program 
to  food?  If  there  are  food  stamps,  orange 
or  blue,  or  whatever,  why  should  there 
not  be  others?  Is  food  the  only  essen- 
tial? And  why  limit  Government  aid  to 
food?  Indeed,  the  Federal  Government 
is  already  in  countless  other  programs. 

Let  us  inaugurate  a  comprehensive 
stamp  plan.  Aid  for  dependent  children 
suggests  the  child-i-care  stamp  plan. 
Aid  to  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
suggests  a  different  colored  chlld-i-care 
stamp  plan,  maybe  mauve  instead  of 
tan — perhaps  also  a  different  size  stamp, 
or  different  quality  of  paper.  Of  course, 
this  might  be  erroneously  labeled  dis- 
crimination, but  we  already  have  these 
plans  without  the  stamps. 

Then  there  should  be  the  rent-i-care 
stamp  plan,  to  pay  for  a  portion,  if  not 
all  of  the  rent  for  those  who  need  help. 
There  should  be  electric-i-care,  water- 
care,  gas-care,  heat-i-care,  cook-i-care 
stamp  plans  to  aid  in  utility  costs. 

Of  course,  the  medicare  stamp  plan 
would  be  a  natural,  too. 

The  transport-i-care  stamp  plan  would 
take  of  transportation,  redeemable  for 
the  cost  of  travel  by  car,  bus.  boat, 
plane,  train,  and  perhaps  a  comprehen- 
sive stamp  plan  to  miscellaneous  forms 
of  transportation  of  every  type. 
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There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  neces- 
sary stamp  plans  so  long  as  human  needs 
were  being  met.  From  birth  to  death 
all  expenses  could  be  covered.  From 
soup  to  nuts,  or  if  you  prefer,  from 
soup-i-care  to  nut-i-care.  Courtship, 
marriage,  conception,  pregnancy,  early 
child  care,  education,  retirement  and  all 
the  rest  until  funeral  expenses  by  stamps 
closed  the  books  on  a  particular 
individual. 

Perhaps  a  specific  color  of  stamp  as 
signed  to  each  person  would  assure  in 
dividuality  and  personal  attention. 

To  the  advocates  the  beauty  of  this 
form  of  subsidy  is  not  limited  to  its  over- 
all comprehensiveness.  Not  to  be  over- 
looked will  be  the  so-called  lack  of  Fed- 
eral control  and  absence  of  cost  to  any- 
one Of  course,  businessmen  would  sup- 
port it.  Under  this  comprehensive  stamp 
plan  a  local  agency  assures  local,  not 
Federal  direction  by  selecting  the  needy 
who  will  get  the  stamps.  Arbitrary  is- 
suance of  the  stamps  by  another  agencj 
assures  anonymity  and  no  favorit 
ism— that  is  no  capricious  award  throug 
kinship  or  poUtical  affiliation.  The  busi 
nessmen  provide  the  merchandise  with 
out  Federal  intervention  since  they  de- 
with    the   store,   sales   outlet,   or   loc 

£l£6IlCy. 

The  cost  is  no  one's  since  the  stamp 
are  turned  into  the  U.S.  Treasury-t 
through  banks— for  redemption  in  cash). 
Since  the  Federal  Government  pay$ 
there  is  no  need  to  make  both  ends  meet! 
Everyone  knows  that  Federal  money  ip 
secured  through  loans  under  the  debf 
limit  Therefore,  both  stamps  and  thfe 
money  can  be  created  by  the  Governf 
ment.  The  taxpayers  need  not  pay  be- 
cause it  can  be  deficit  financed.  I 

Obviously  the  manufacturers  will  bJB 
pleased  at  the  extra  volume  of  busines^. 
the  wholesale  and  retail  outlets  are  ben^ 
fited,  the  bankers  do  business  for  a  tei. 
the  poor  are  helped,  poverty  elimmateti 
I  i*  ,^/^Qe  nnf  pnct  t.hp  taxnavers. 
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and  it  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers 

Then  the  final  objective  must 
reached  when  we  get  used  to  paying 
everything  with  stamps,  we  would  ndt 
need  any  money  at  all.  Everyone  wifl 
have  everything  to  sustain  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  and  the  Government 
will  just  go  on  printing  stamps  to  men 
the  demand.  This  is  Utopia.  We  should 
have  thought  of  it  long  ago  instead  0f 
trying  to  make  an  economy  work  witti 
money.  Stamps  are  so  much  simplefr, 
and  it  is  fun  trading  stamps.  I 

Before  you  laugh  too  heartily  at  ttjs 
discourse  as  something  too  fantastic, 
read  the  food  stamp  biU,  it  is  all  there  J 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  bjll 
will  not  be  considered  on  a  partisan  basfs. 
I  regret  that  some  of  those  who  hajve 
spoken  would  like  to  inject  politics  into 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  want  to  s^y 
that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ddes 
not  flow  alone  in  the  veins  of  Democrats. 
We  Republicans  are  mindful  of  the  needs 
of  our  people.  But  we  also  feel  we  h^ve 
some  obligations  to  our  taxpayers  andlto 
a  philosophy  of  government  which  is  in- 
volved in  this  proposed  procedure.       | 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  my  g(Jod 
chairman  in  his  opening  remarks  s^ld 


that  the  food  stamp  plan  was  a  part  of 
President  Johnson's  fight  against  pov- 
erty The  only  observation  of  interest 
that  I  have  to  make  is  that  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  President's  special  message 
to  Congress  on  poverty  is  that  he  never 
mentioned  the  food  stamp  plan. 
Whether  this  is  significant  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiL  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  he  mentioned  it  in  his  Agriculture 
Message  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  He  did  not  mention 
agriculture  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, by  the  way. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  sent  a  special  agri- 
culture message  to  the  Congress. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Well,  in  his  poverty 
message  I  do  not  recall  him  mentioning 
the  food  stamp  plan.  However,  it  has 
been  amplified  and  spoken  about  here 
today  as  part  of  the  fight  against  poverty. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  was  the  one  who  used  that 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
is  naive  enough  not  to  know  what  is 
going  on  around  here  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  now  at  this  very  con- 
venient, appropriate  time,  the  first  bill  to 
be  considered  in  a  quadruple  package  or 
a  triple  package,  if  you  please.  It  is  the 
same  old  situation  of  you  tickle  me  and  I 
will  tickle  you  and  we  will  both  tickle  the 
third  fellow.  Then  we  will  all  smile  and 
we  will  put  one  over  on  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  significant, 
I  think,  when  we  recall  that  before  the 
wheat  referendum  was  defeated  last  year, 
the  administration  said,  "There  will  be 
no  new  wheat  legislation."  Then  Secre- 
tary Freeman  said  so;  in  effect,  my  good 
chairman  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  said  so  in  a  press 
release;   and  then  the  referendum  was 

defeated.  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  said  it  again  in  a  press 
release,  and  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  said  it.  In  effect.  Secretary 
Freeman  again  said  that  there  would  be 
no  legislation  and  said,  in  effect,  let  the 
wheat  farmer  stew  in  his  own  juice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wheat  farmer  has 
voted  down  the  wheat  referendum.   Well, 
of  course,  times  have  changed  a  little 
bit.    This  is  the  year  1964.    This  is  an 
election  year.     So.     I   can  understand 
why  there  is  some  concern  about  this. 
But,   there   is   an  interesting   series   of 
events  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer,  if 
I  may.    There  were  some  hearings  held 
in  our  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pxtrcell].    They 
held  some  11  committee  hearings  and 
heard  some  witnesses.    It  was  a  rather 
reluctant    procedure.      I   think    it   was 
pretty  well  emphasized  in  those  subcom- 
mittee meetings  that  unless  there  was  a 
clamor    for    this    legislation   from    the 
wheat  farmers  themselves,  there  was  no 
necessity  in  going  ahead  and  reporting 
out  a  bill.    I  believe  the  record  so  dis- 
closes.   But  on  January  27,  the  Purcell 
bill,  the  wheat  bill,  was  reported  by  the 


Subcommittee  on  Wheat,  significantly 
enough  without  recommendation  to  the 
full  committee,  which  indicated  that  that 
subcommittee  after  holding  11  hearings 
came  out  with  no  recommendation. 
Then  that  bill  lay  dormant  for  quite 
awhile  in  the  committee.  Well,  on  De- 
cember 4  last  year  the  House  passed  the 
cotton  bill.  On  February  4,  1964,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  tabled 
the  food  stamp  bill  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
14  which  cut  across  the  aisle  when  5 
members  of  the  majority  party  voted  to 
table  that  bill.  I  assume  they  felt  it  was 
a  bad  piece  of  legislation.    They  tabled 

it. 

Well  then,  shortly  after  that,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1964,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture reported  the  tobacco  bill,  spon- 
sored by  my  good  friend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI.  A 
hearing  was  held  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  the  tobacco  bill  on  February 
27,  1964  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  tabled  the  tobacco  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  read  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

I  know  something  about  the  composi- 
tion of  that  committee  and,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  membership  of  that  com- 
mittee, there  are  quite  a  few  who  repre- 
sent city  districts.  The  grapevine  has  it 
that  they  tabled  the  tobacco  bill  and 
served  notice  on  the  leadership  that  there 
will  be  no  farm  bills  until  and  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  food 
stamp  plan,  which  is  wanted  by  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  city  districts.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  in  dispute.  It  is  well 
known,  it  has  been  mentioned.  But  I  do 
not  want  anybody  to  be  kidded  about  the 
deal  that  is  on. 

The  understanding  was,  I  assume,  that 
Members  from  the  cotton  area  and  per- 
haps the  wheat  area  will  vote  for  the 
food  stamp  plan,  then  city  Members  in 
turn  will  vote  for  the  cotton-wheat  bill 
when  the  attempt  to  drive  it  down  our 
throats  is  made  tomorrow  or  the  next 

day. 

Then,  of  course,  following,  on  March  4, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  was 
rather  hastily  convened,  and  what  do 
you  suppose  it  did?  They  voted  out  the 
second  food  stamp  bill.  The  five  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  majority  party  who  voted 
with  us  first  were  on  the  other  side. 
That  is  their  privilege.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  changed  their  minds,  but  the 
fact  is  they  did,  and  they  reported  out 
the  food  stamp  plan,  I  imagine,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan. 

Now,  here  we  are  today.  That  is  No. 
1  on  the  agenda,  according  to  the  time- 
table plan.  We  have  to  pass  this  food 
stamp  plan  bill  now.  as  if  it  were  an 
emergency.  It  reminds  me  of  the  agi- 
tation last  year  when  we  considered  the 
feed  grain  bill  and  we  were  bludgeoned 
into  trying  to  influence  the  wheat  refer- 
endum. It  did  not  do  a  bit  of  good.  The 
farmers  of  the  country  voted  against 
that  proposition.  They  faUed  to  get  a 
majority  instead  of  the  two  thirds  re- 
quired. This  kind  of  operation  is  going 
to  also  have  its  implications  before  we 
get  through. 
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Get  this  food  stamp  bill  out  of  the 
way,  and  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  we 
will  take  up  the  cotton-wheat  bill.  You 
know  the  history  of  that.  The  House 
passed  the  cotton  bill ;  the  Senate  passed 
a  cotton  bill,  and  amended  it  somewhat. 
Everything  else  being  equal,  that  cotton 
bill  should  go  to  conference.  We  have 
no  objection  to  it  going  to  conference. 
Both  Houses  have  acted  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  debate  it  and  to  amend 
it.  But  over  in  the  other  body  under 
their  loose  rules  of  germaneness  they 
tacked  on  the  wheat  bill,  which  has  never 
been  seriously  considered  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House.  No 
hearings  have  been  held  on  that  par- 
ticular bill,  and  no  chance  was  given  to 
amend  it.     It  was  gaveled  through. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  did  approve  a  wheat  bill 
which  is  identical  with  the  wheat  sec- 
tion of  the  joint  Senate-House  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Yes;  but  they  did  not 
report  out  the  Purcell  bill,  which  they 
had  previously  reported  out  without  rec- 
ommendation. We  attempted  to  amend 
the  so-called  Purcell  bill.  We  of  the 
minority  presented  amendments.  They 
were  voted  down  by  a  strict  party-line 
vote.  Then  a  motion  was  made  to  sub- 
stitute the  Senate  bill  for  the  Purcell 
bill.  There  was  no  chance  to  amend  it. 
So  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  it  will  come 
to  us  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  The 
cotton-wheat  bill  will  be  shoved  down 
your  throats  whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

I  am  appealing  to  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  do  not  care  what  political  party 
you  belong  to.  The  honor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  at  stake.  This  is 
an  unprecedented  move  here  to  deny 
to  Members  of  the  House  the  opportunity 
to  debate  the  bill  or  even  to  amend  it. 
They  ought  to  try  to  send  it  to  confer- 
ence, but  that  has  not  been  attempted. 
This  is  a  psui;  of  the  deal. 

When  that  is  all  said  and  done,  after 
action  on  the  food  stamp  plan  and  action 
on  the  cotton-wheat  bill  is  completed,  do 
not  be  surprised,  then,  if  the  Committee 
on  Rules  reconsiders  its  tabling  of  the 
tobacco  bill  and  a  tobacco  bill  is  sent  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  mislead  the  House.  I  now 
have  a  copy  of  the  President's  message 
on  poverty.  There  is  a  paragraph  in 
there,  and  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
food  stamp  program  for  the  needy  in  the 
President's  message. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  will  check  the  Rec- 
ord. The  gentleman  is  correct.  I  will 
not  be  surprised  if  the  tobacco  bill  is 
reconsidered.  In  fact,  my  chairman  in 
a  statement  put  in  the  Record  the  other 
day  said  it  would  be  promptly  acted  upon. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  meant  by  that, 
but  apparently  it  is  part  of  the  deal  or 


program  to  take  care  of  all  of  these  three 
pieces  of  legislation. 

I  hope  you  will  read  the  minority  re- 
port on  this  food  stamp  plan  bill.  It  con- 
sists of  35  pages.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
report. 

First  of  all,  this  bill  is  not  needed.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  in  this  debate,  one 
out  of  every  six  people  in  the  United 
States  is  getting  some  kind  of  Federal 
food  assistance  now.  The  pilot  food 
stamp  program  will  continue  whether 
this  bill  passes  or  not,  and  will  be  made 
available.  I  assume,  to  depressed  areas 
if  need  be.  No  one  is  quibbling  if  they 
want  a  pilot  program  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  but  why  should  we  im- 
pose this  kind  of  program  in  all  50 
States?  You  people  are  not  naive 
enough  but  to  know  that  these  Federal 
programs  once  started  are  going  to  be 
taken  advantage  of,  with  consequent 
rising  costs  beyond  imagination.  We 
have  43  pilot  plants  right  now  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country.  Whether 
this  bill  passes  or  not,  they  can  be  con- 
tinued. Those  43  pilot  plants  are  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  approximately  $51 
million  per  year,  or  over  $1  million  a 
project  per  year.  Can  you  visualize  that 
when  this  new  expanded  program  is 
brought  into  being  in  50  States,  in  3.000 
counties,  and  in  addition  municipalities 
in  this  country,  this  program  is  going  to 
cost  about  $2.5  billion. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  a  com- 
prehensive appraisal  was  made  of  a  na- 
tionwide program  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1957,  and  that  is 
the  figure  they  came  up  with,  and  it  Is 
in  the  rep>ort.  Times  have  changed  since 
1957.  The  cost  of  operating  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  up.  You  put  munici- 
palities in  this  program  and  it  might 
well  cost  $3  or  $4  billion  a  year,  and  It 
all  comes  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
as  far  as  the  proponents  of  this  bill  are 
concerned,  and  every  dollar  of  It  is  bor- 
rowed money.  You  people  that  talk 
about  economy  in  government  better 
stop,  look  and  listen  before  you  impose 
that  kind  of  program  In  view  of  the  fiscal 
situation  in  this  country.  Your  own 
President  is  calling  for  economy.  This 
will  cost  a  potential  $2.5  billion  and  per- 
haps more  before  we  get  through.  This 
bill  would  destroy  responsible  local  and 
State  government. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  here,  but  I  hope 
you  will  read  this  bill.  H.R.  10222,  and 
the  report. 

The  authority  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  practically  every  para- 
graph makes  him  a  virtual  dictator.  He 
decides  everything.  Now  if  you  do  not 
believe  what  I  am  telling  you  is  true,  just 
take  a  look  at  H.R.  10015  which  was  in- 
troduced on  February  18.  1964.  which 
was  superseded  by  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  10222  on  March  3,  1964.  'Why  was 
a  new  bill  presented?  Because  one  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  pointed  out  very 
definitely  the  unlimited  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  in 
the  new  bill,  in  the  latest  version,  they 
struck  out  the  word  "Secretary"  and  In- 
serted language  which  still  gives  full  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  he  will  still  determine  everything 
that  goes  on  in  this  program. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiarxa.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  want  to 
commend  our  ranking  minority  Member 
on  this  very  fine  analysis  he  is  making 
of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
during  our  comments,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  stated  by  inference.  I 
think,  or  attempted  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  Dr.  Paarlberg  was  advocating  a 
stamp  plan.  I  happen  to  be  a  very  good 
personal  friend  of  Dr.  Paarlberg  and  I 
scarcely  think  he  did  that.  What  I  think 
he  said,  and  I  believe  I  read  the  same 
statement  he  made,  he  was  comparing 
the  various  methods  of  meeting  the 
himger  problem  so  far  as  people  are  con- 
cerned. But  I  do  not  think  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  that  the  good 
doctor  should  be  credited  with  advocat- 
ing a  stamp  plan. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  brieHy  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
judge  from  what  you  said  about  the  pilot 
program,  you  do  not  object  to  it,  but  I 
understand  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  unlimited  authority  with 
respect  to  these  pilot  programs  with  none 
of  the  restrictions  inherent  in  this  bill. 
Do  you  approve  of  that  and  how  do  you 
justify  the  delegation  of  authority  in 
that  instance  and  disapprove  of  It  here, 
because  this  is  a  much  broader  delega- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Well,  he  operates 
imder  the  limitation  of  appropriations, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  under  the 
pilot  plan  program.  Let  me  say  in  that 
coimectlon,  this  new  expanded  food 
stamp  plan  bill  is  not  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  only  figure  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  relates  to  the  pilot  plan. 
How  do  you  justify  that  one?  This 
stupendous  program  of  expenditure  is 
not  even  budgeted  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman briefly. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  In  reference  to  the 
remark  the  gentleman  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Paarlberg. 
I  have  his  book  in  my  hand.  It  was  with 
reference  to  subsidizing  food  consump- 
tion. He  did  not  say  he  advocated  a 
food  stamp  plan.  In  his  book  he  said, 
if  we  have  to  have  any  kind  of  a  distri- 
bution of  surplus  food  to  the  needy,  the 
food  stamp  plan  was  far  superior  to 
direct  distribution. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  as  has  been  so  clearly  pointed  out, 
would  not  solve  our  surplus  problem. 
You  know,  when  this  type  of  legislation 
was  first  conceived,  the  objective  was  to 
help  get  rid  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. We  have  lost  sight  of  that 
entirely.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
are  only  incidentally  Involved.  These 
people  with  stamps  can  go  Into  stores 
and  buy  caviar.  They  can  buy  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  not  in  surplus.    There 
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have  been  instances  of  graft  and  comip 
tion  in  some  of  these  areas.  It  is  prettj 
easy  to  trade  stamps  or  food  purchase< 
with  stamps  for  an  automobile  tire  oi 
what-not.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  oui' 
surplus  problem  with  this  kind  of  legis 

lation.  „„^„ 

In  the  85th  Congress  H.R.  13067.  Ii 
bill  to  establish  a  nationwide  food  stami  i 
program,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:  but  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress legislation  was  authorized  to  pro- 
vide a  nationwide  food  stamp  plan.  Th; 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  proposed 
the  so-called  Sullivan  amendment.  W? 
know  that  that  amendment  was  limited 
to  only  surplus  foods  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  und^ 
price -support  programs  or  under  sec- 
tion 32.  This  authority  was  never  usel 
and  it  expired  in  1962. 

This  is  the  issue,  in  the  last  analysis : 
Shall  we  now  embark  on  a  complete  wel- 
fare program,  or  shall  we  go  back  to 
our  original  intent  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  surplus  agricultiirul 
commodities?    That  is  the  issue. 

I  can  understand  why  some  of  my 
good  friends  do  not  like  the  so-called 
Quie  amendment.  Bless  your  hearts, 
you  do  not  want  any  interference  with  a 
Federal  welfare  program.  We  know  fifll 
well  that  some  of  the  States  are  n^t 
going  to  participate,  even  if  they  coulti. 
They  are  not  in  favor  of  that  kind  of 
a  program.  They  will  be  practically 
forced  into  this  kind  of  setup,  once  it 
gets  going.  I 

This  will  require  hundreds,  and  per- 
haps  thousands,   of   new   Federal   erji- 
ployees.    Let  us  think  about  that  a  bit. 
If  Members  will  look  at  table  1  on  pake 
23  of  the  report  they  will  find  the  table 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Agm- 
culture.     This  is  not  my  informatioti. 
There  it  is  shown  how  employment  is  ex- 
pected to  jump  from  155  at  the  present 
to  985  by  the  fiscal  year  1968.  accordi|ig 
to  the  Department  itself;  155  people  ate 
now  needed  to  supervise  43  pilot  opem- 
tions.    That  is  3.6  bureaucrats  per  proj- 
ect.   If  the  program  were  made  nation- 
wide, to  cover  more  than  3.000  counties 
and  every  city,  the  administrative  biir- 
den  would  be  multiplied  tremendously. 
Imagine,  for  example,  a  food  stamp  jin 
the  District  of  Columbia.     That  woiild 
certainly  require  more  than  3.6  peoplelto 
administer  and  enforce.     It  would  apd 
thousands  of  people  to  the  Federal  paty- 
roU. 

That  is  the  history  of  these  kinds  of 
programs,  once  started. 

Overall,  in  this  package  deal,  what  do 
we  find?  There  is  a  proposed  welfare 
program  for  50  States,  to  be  charged!  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  Is 
wrong,  in  my  judgment.  The  farmers  of 
America  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  much  too  long  been  charged 
with  the  terrific  cost  of  farm  programs. 
Here  we  are  asked  to  load  another  bur- 
den upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
when  it  rightfully  should  be  a  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  That 
Department,  handling  welfare,  ccAild 
requisition  food  from  the  Departmenlj  of 
Agriculture  for  distribution.  i 

Coming  back  to  the  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  in  fiscal  year  1964  $nd 


the  next  3  years  the  bill  proposes  to  spend 
$400  million.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment's 1957  analysis,  it  would  be  $2.5  bil- 
lion a  year  on  a  nationwide  program. 

Then  look  at  the  cotton  bill,  with 
which  we  will  soon  be  confronted.  That 
wUl  result  in  a  cost  of  $753  million  in 
the  first  year,  according  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  in  the  other  body. 

The  wheat  bill  will  cost  millions  of 
dollars  before  we  get  through. 

This  package  deal — not  considering 
tobacco,  which  will  cost  a  few  million 
dollars  also — means  we  will  be  consider- 
ing about  $1.9  billion  in  added  author- 
izations, and  the  food  stamp  plan  is  not 
even  in  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Paarlberg  participated  in 
making  that  1957  report? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  not  here  to  speak 
for  or  against  Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  believe 
that  is  entirely  beside  the  point.  We  are 
not  trying  Mr.  Paarlberg.  If  the  gentle- 
man rests  his  case  on  what  Mr.  Paarl- 
berg said,  he  has  a  rather  weak  position, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Was  he 
not  the  "economic  brains"  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  when  Mr.  Benson 
was  Secretary? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     There  are  a  lot  of  eco- 
nomic brains  and  there  are  a  lot  of  eco- 
nomic brains  now  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  let  me  say.     These  cotton 
people  need  not  worry  about  legislation. 
As  I  say.  it  is  ready  for  conference.    The 
good  chairman  of  my  committee  knows 
fairly  well  there  is  going  to  be  a  cotton 
bill  whether  you  pass  a  food  stamp  bill 
or  not.  and  it  will  not  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumers.    This  wheat  bill  is 
not  going  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers.    There  is  a  definite  tax  In- 
volved, which  should  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.    That  tax— call  it  a  bread  tax  or 
an   excise   tax    or   whatever   you   want 
to  call   it — the   fact   is   that   you   peo- 
ple representing  consumer  districts  are 
going  to  pay  a  bread  tax.  if  you  please, 
and  just  do  not  get  fooled  on  this  kind 
of  a  deal.    I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
today,  and  you  will  read  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  sample  of  dozens  and  dozens  of 
letters  and  communications  that  I  have 
received  from  baking  concerns  through- 
out the  United  States  saying.  "If  this 
wheat  bill  passes,  we  will  be  forced  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread  and  other  wheat 
products."    I  am  not  going  to  get  into 
an  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  right,  but  I  think  they  tell  the  truth. 
Why  should  they  go  out  on  a  limb  and 
say  differently?     They  want  to  protect 
themselves.    They  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  more  for  wheat  and  flour,  and  the 
consumer  will  pay  the  bill,  as  he  always 
does.    So  I  hope  we  can  consider  these 
things  on  their  merits  and  get  away  from 
these  political  considerations  and  from 
this  quadrupling  deal  that  is  in  force 
and  effect  around  here.    They  are  not 
kidding  anybody. 

I  hope  the  Qiiie  amendment  stays  in 
the  bill.     That  will  be  the  test  as  to 


whether  you  are  going  to  provide  a  na- 
tionwide welfare  program  or  whether 
you  believe  in  States  rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  deny 
that  I  have  been  a  party  to  any  sort  of 
dealing  or  wheeling  or  any  other  type  of 
transaction  that  involves  any  more  than 
a  vote  on  this  bill  today  and  a  vote  on 
the  other  bills  as  they  are  scheduled  by 
the  leadership  to  come  before  the  House. 
I  have  one  further  statement  I  would 
like  to  make.  I  again  call  my  friend's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  is  the 
President's  message  on  poverty  and  the 
reference  is  to  this  stamp  program  which 
we  have  here. 

I  have  one  other  observation.  Talking 
about  the  bootlegging  and  mishandling 
and  mismanagement  of  the  program, 
this  program  has  been  operating  in  my 
home  county  and  through  it  more  than 
8.000  people  have  been  receiving  benefits. 
There  have  been  undercover  agents  from 
the  FBI  there  for  3  long  weeks  in  a 
search  night  and  day  for  some  evidence 
of  corruption  or  mismanagement,  but 
they  did  not  discover  any  at  all.  These 
people  that  criticize  these  programs 
know  nothing  about  the  programs.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  I  appointed  a 
subcommittee  so  that  they  could  visit 
some  of  the  places  where  the  program  is 
in  operation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  hope  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman,  will  not  feel  that 
I  was  singling  him  out.  I  never  men- 
tioned the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  know  you  did  not, 
but  you  were  looking  at  me  all  the  time. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  did  not  personally 
charge  him  with  being  the  generalissimo 
of  the  plot.    I  think  there  are  several 
involved  and  it  is  apparent.     As  to  the 
gentleman's  project.  I  can  well  under- 
stand it  may  work  perfectly  in  North 
Carolina,  but  it  is  a  pilot  plant  that  is 
being  financed  out  of  section  32  funds. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.     Just  because  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  good  program  in  his  State, 
why  should  he  attempt  to  force  that  kind 
of  a  program  into  50  States? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  just  it.  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  this  program  is  not 
being  forced  on  anybody.  It  cannot  be 
forced  on  any  community  or  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  is  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, but  I  pointed  out  these  Federal 
programs  have  now  become  awfully  at- 
tractive, just  like  this  new  cotton-wheat 
proposal  you  mentioned.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  voluntary,  but  it  is  a  volun- 
tary-compulsion bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  pro- 
ceeding out  of  order  to  talk  about  the 
wheat  bill.  We  will  discuss  that  when 
we  reach  it.  But  the  fact  of  the  business 
is  it  cannot  be  £u;curately  called  a  tax 
on  bread.  The  whole  thing  is  designed 
to  prevent  that  but  notwithstanding  the 
way  the  bill  has  been  designed  and  the 
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program  has  been  arranged  we  still  hear 
talk  about  a  bread  tax.  But  we  will  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MOORHEAD]  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
March  of  1963  a  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
gram was  launched  in  my  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

I  believe  that  the  fortunate  experience 
that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  had  with 
the  food  stamp  program  demonstrates 
how  this  program  can  benefit  other  com- 
munities. 

Nearly  40.000  Pittsburgh  citizens  par- 
ticipated in  the  food  stamp  program  dur- 
ing January  1964.  This  represents  a 
decline  in  participation  from  the  peak 
of  March  1963,  when  the  program  was 
launched,  and  the  reason  for  the  decline 
of  around  9,000  is  the  improvement  in 
general  economic  conditions.  The  pro- 
gram itself  can  be  credited  with  some 
contribution  to  this  improvement. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  describing  the  program 
as  an  "integral  part  of  the  drive  against 
poverty"  concluded  simply,  "the  program 
has  benefited  Pittsburgh." 

In  a  1962  editorial,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  said, 
"The  food  stamp  plan  involving  some 
thrift,  planning,  and  selection  by  the  cus- 
tomer and  putting  the  food  traffic  back 
into  the  channels  of  normal  trade,  is 
vastly  preferable,"  to  the  surplus  food 
distribution  program. 

This  experience  could  be  repeated  in 
every  congressional  district  across  the 
Nation. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  in  Pitts- 
burgh under  the  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
gram: 

Pood  purchasing  power,  over  a  period 
of  11  months,  was  improved  by  $2,737,911. 
Nearly  1,000  retail  food  stores  have 
benefited  from  this  additional  purchas- 
ing power,  as  have  untold  numbers  of 
farmers  as  consumption  of  their  prod- 
ucts was  increased. 

Social  benefits  have  matched  those  on 
the  economic  side.  Mayor  Joseph  M. 
Barr  of  Pittsburgh  put  it  this  way : 

I  am  sure — 

He  said — 

most  persons  will  agree  the  stamp  plan  pro- 
vides a  dignity  for  qualified  recipients. 

This  program  is  a  demonstration  of 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
He  is  permitted  to  buy  his  right  to  par- 
ticipate when  he  can  make  such  a  con- 
tribution, and  he  is  permitted  to  utilize 
the  food  purchase  channels  used  by  his 
more  fortimate  neighbors. 

The  Pennsylvania  Grocers  Association 
has  endorsed  the  food  stamp  program 
and  its  resolution  was  followed  with  this 
explanation : 

It  is  a  fact  that  In  areas  where  the  food 
stamp  program  has  become  operative,  food 
store  sales  have  Increased.  Additionally, 
wherever  the  program  has  been  Installed,  the 
overall  economy  of  the  area  has  Improved 
as  much  as  10  percent.  But.  while  these 
effects  are  much  to  be  desired,  we  believe 
that  food  men  and  others  In  business,  think- 
ing as  citizens,  must  have  an  even  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  opportunity  for  better  nourish- 
ment for  many   underprivileged  which  the 


stamp  program  makes  p>OESible — and  in  the 
greater  dignity  that  the  program  gives  to 
food  stamp  users.  These  social  aspects  have 
a  far-reaching  and  desirable  effect  on  the 
community. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  good  for 
people,  good  for  business,  and  good  lor 
agriculture.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
permanent  national  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan], 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hagen],  and  others  who  have  indicated 
that  the  50-50  matching  amendment 
would  effectively  kill  this  food  stamp  bill. 
In  the  time  yielded  me  I  would  simply 
like  to  read  a  telegram  from  the  com- 
missioner of  welfare  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  W.  Bernard  Smith : 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  to  learn  of  the  un- 
fortunate action  taken  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  amending  the  bill 
for  the  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program 
to  require  the  State  to  provide  50  percent  of 
the  bonus  payments.  This  program  has  been 
of  material  benefit  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  and  is.  in  the  opinion  of  all  con- 
cerned, one  of  the  most  beneficial  programs 
authorized  to  afsist  the  needy  persons  in 
the  poverty  pockets  of  our  Nation. 

This  program  has  received  enthusiastic 
endorsement  from  educational  authorities 
for  the  effective  manner  in  which  it  bene- 
fits the  diet  of  the  schoolchildren  of  these 
depressed  areas.  They  tell  me  that  It  is 
amazing  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  improved 
diet  furnished  by  this  program  upon  the 
learning  ability  and  attitude  of  these  chil- 
dren. It  has  been  an  aid  to  insuring  that 
these  children  receive  the  education  so  neces- 
sary for  them  in  their  future  adult  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  marked  Improvement  in 
diet  and  attitude  of  the  persons  assisted  by 
this  program,  it  has  also  been  of  tremendous 
assistance  to  the  small  merchants  of  this 
area  and  has,  in  fact  allowed  many  of  them 
to  remain  in  business  life  rather  than  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  and  unemployment 
themselves. 

We  also  find  from  our  experience  that 
it  is  a  much  more  efficient  method  for  pro- 
viding the  necessities  of  life  than  the  com- 
modity program  which  requires  a  serioiisly 
depressed  State  to  expend  considerable 
amounts  of  its  resources  for  storage,  trans- 
portation, and  the  control  of  a  tremendously 
cumbersome  program.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram also  Insures  that  the  children  of  these 
families  actually  receive  the  food  Intended 
for  them  rather  than,  as  in  the  case  in  the 
commodity  program,  the  sxirplus  items  are 
sometimes  traded  or  sold  for  other  purposes, 
a  practice  which  is  impossible  to  eliminate. 

While  the  cost  may  be  somewhat  higher, 
how  can  we  judge  this  cost  against  the  sav- 
ings In  human  misery,  especially  as  It  af- 
fects the  unfortunate  children  as  we  attempt 
to  insure  that  they,  through  education,  are 
prepared  for  the  complex  society  of  the  fu- 
ture. A  child  must  not  be  required  to  learn 
and  fight  hunger  at  the  same  time. 

Here  is  a  very  important  point  in  this 
telegram : 

To  require  the  State  to  provide  50  percent 
of  the  bonus  stamps  would  impose  upon  the 
depressed  economy  of  this  State  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  $7  million  for  a  statewide 
program. 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  deviate  from 
the  accepted  procedure  In  other  Federal - 
State  matching  situations  of  Federal  reim- 
bvirsement  to  the  States  for  their  expendi- 


tures. For  this  plan  to  work,  tlie  stamps 
must  be  Federal  in  nature  to  allow  the  use 
of  the  banking  system  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
State  would  be  reimbursing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  its  expenditure.  This,  vmder 
our  State  constitution,  as  well  as  others, 
would  be  construed  as  creating  a  debt  and 
invalid. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  rather  than  simply  restrict 
the  program  would  kill  it  entirely. 

I  most  earnestly  urge  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  defeated  and  the  administra- 
tion bill  based  upon  tried  and  proven  prac- 
tice be  enacted. 

W.  Bernard  Smith, 
Commissioner,   Department    of    Welfare, 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  free  enterprise 
bill.  Instead  of  relying  on  Government- 
dominated  machinery,  it  enables  grocers, 
merchants,  wholesalers,  and  the  banking 
community  to  participate  through  the 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

I  was  present  at  the  oflBcial  launching 
of  the  food  stamp  program  in  Wayne  and 
Logan  Counties,  and  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  program  and 
its  effect  on  the  people  and  economy.  In 
West  Virginia,  it  has  clearly  helped  the 
needy  and  restored  dignity  to  the  indi- 
viduals participating.  It  is  also  admin- 
istered with  tighter  controls. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  bill  will  pass, 
minus  the  crippling  amendment  which 
requires  50-50  State  matching. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  food  stamp  bill  for  the  following 
reasons : 

In  this  year  of  1964,  our  Nation  has 
reached  exceedingly  great  economic 
growth. 

The  economic  expansion  which  began 
early  in  1961  has  continued  for  more 
than  3  years.  This  month  we  are  mark- 
ing the  longest  and  strongest  economic 
expansion  in  our  history  in  any  peace- 
time period. 

As  proof  of  this  statement,  we  can 
point 'to  the  fact  that  our  gross  national 
product  has  risen  nearly  $100  billion 
since  1961.  This  is  a  16  percent  in- 
crease. Our  gross  national  product  at 
the  end  of  1963  was  over  $600  billion. 

Personal  income  generally  rose  to  a 
record  of  $463  billion  in  1963,  up  17  per- 
cent. 

Personal  income  per  capita  reached 
an  annual  rate  of  $2,500  per  American. 
Corporate  profits  after  taxes  reached  an 
alltime  high  of  $27.4  billion.  Indus- 
trial production  has  increased  23  percent 
to  an  all-time  high. 

Our  national  unemployment  has  de- 
creased from  7  percent  to  5.3  percent, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
civilian  employment  was  over  the  70 
million  mark. 

It  is  wonderful  to  point  out  these  facts 
and  figures  of  record -smashing  national 
economic  achievement. 

But,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  there 
still  remains  the  other  side — and  It  is 
not  a  healthy  picture  whatsoever.  Our 
vast  economic  growth  has  done  wonders, 
but  there  are  still  too  many  weak  spots 
left. 
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We  as  Americans,  must  look  at  the 
whole  picture  and  then  surely  realize 
that  we  must  consider  our  less  fortunate 
fellow  citizens  and  their  economic  state 
of  life.  We  should  and  must  consider 
the  status  of  our  undernourished  and 
impoverished  brethren. 

There  are  still  5.3  percent  of  the  labor 
force  remaining  idle  in  spite  of  our  huge 
economic  growth.  Two  million  more 
jobs  are  needed  immediately  to  give  work 
to  those  capable  of  working,  but  who 
cannot  find  the  jobs  or  work. 

In  addition  to  those  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  there  are 
the  untold  thousands  of  Americans  ex- 
isting somehow  in  between  the  levels  of 
abject  poverty  to  a  substandard  status. 
It  is  this  class  of  people  living  below 
the  subsistence  level  for  whom  the  food 
stamp  program  is  intended. 

As  I  understand,  the  persons  to  be- 
come eligible  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram must  be  first  approved  either  by 
a  city  or  county  welfare  agency. 

These  people  may  consist  of  welfare 
recipients  who  qualify  automatically,  or 
may  include  those  classified  as  categori- 
cal assistance  recipients,  such,  as  some 
of  those  receiving  old  age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  disabled,  and  aid 
to  dependent  children.  The  help  sup- 
plied by  the  agency  in  charge,  but  work- 
ing under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
local  welfare  agency,  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  income  or  lack  of  income 
of  the  recipient  family. 

The  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  these  indigent  families 
with  the  opportunity  to  have  an  ade- 
quate diet.  It  gives  these  people  the 
means  to  provide  staple  and  nourishing 
food  products  for  their  families  and  to 
help  develop  healthy  Americans  for  the 
future.  Another  purpose  is  to  make 
available  to  them  some  of  the  great 
quantities  of  ovu-  farm  surplus  that  ia 
stored  in  elevators  and  bins  and  ware- 
houses throughout  this  rich  country. 

From  the  survey  made  in  Detroit  in  a 
1-year  program,  80  percent  of  the  gains 
in  the  value  of  food  consumed  repre- 
sented animal  products,  grains,  fruits, 
and  vegetables;  all  grown  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

None  of  the  stamps  can  be  used  foi 
any  other  purix)se. 

Products,  such  as  tobacco,  soft  drinks 
frozen  foods,  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
imported  foods  are  absolutely  out. 

This  program  is  a  reverse  type  of  s 
foreign  aid  program,  in  that  it  is  aimed 
to    provide    indigent    Americans    witll 
American-grown    food.     It    really    doe!, 
not  make  sense  that  we  can  boast  aboui 
our    economic    gains    without     taking 
means  to  allow  our  less  fortunate  and 
underfed  and  undernourished  citizens  t<  • 
share  in  these  surplus  crops.    The  f arm^ 
er  gains  almost  as  much  as  the  recipien ; 
under  this  food  stamp  program. 

Here  is  how  this  program  works  in 
Detroit : 

First.  The  eligible  person  receives  an 
identification  card  and  an  authorization 
to  participate  from  the  local  welfar; 
department.  He  signs  both  in  the  pres  - 
ence  of  the  issuing  person. 

Second.  He  pays  the  money  to  ^ 
cashier  who  issues  the  number  of  bookfi 
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shown  on  his  card.  These  books  are 
signed  then  and  there— before  his  leav- 
ing the  ofiBce. 

Third.  The  participant  takes  the  cou- 
pon books  to  his  grocer  and  exchanges 
the  coupons  for  food.  He  must  show  the 
grocer  his  identification  card  and  his  sig- 
nature on  the  coupon  books. 

Fourth.  The  grocer  must  tear  the 
coupons  from  the  book.  No  cash  is 
handled,  but  sales  taxes  are  paid  on  the 
transaction  by  the  consumer. 

Fifth.  The  grocer  redeems  the  food 
stamp  coupons  and  thereby  receives  his 
money. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit,  there  has  been 
actually  no  financial  loss.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  the  disbursement  and  sale 
of  $22,644,480  in  food  stamp  programs, 
and  the  related  collection  of  $7,946,635.00 
in  cash;  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  total  of 
281.532  transactions  averaging  only 
$28.23  each,  there  was  only  a  loss  of 
$143  during  the  year  period  of  July  3. 
1961.  to  June  30,  1962. 

The  records  are  carefully  audited  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  pilot  food  stamp  program  has  been 
an  outstanding  success  In  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

Its  continuation,  to  assist  any  com- 
munity in  meeting  the  problem  of 
chronic  unemployment.  Is  vital.  This 
program  is  really  an  essential  instrument 
on  the  war  on  poverty. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  close  with 
a  letter  written  by  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram participant. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  went  back  to  work  Decem- 
ber 11.  1962.  My  earnings  are  now  such  that 
I  have  become  Ineligible  for  food  stamps. 
However.  I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
people  for  your  fine  services  and  highly  praise 
this  food  stamp  program.  It  has  assisted 
me  and  my  family  of  10  children  greatly 
while  I  was  out  of  work. 
Yours, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanL 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10222,  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  200  years  ago 
the  mastheads  of  various  American  colo- 
nial newspapers  demanded  "liberty  and 
property,  and  no  stamps."  The  rallying 
cries  of  liberty  and  property  still  ring  out. 
but  this  generation  of  Americans  clamors 
for  all  the  stamps  it  can  get.  Where 
editorials  once  condemned  stamps  as  the 
symbol  of  foreign  domination,  advertise- 
ments now  glorify  them  as  the  key  to 
luxurious  living.  American  husbands 
who  used  to  toss  stamped  tea  into  the 
sea.  now  help  their  wives  carry  home  bags 
of  groceries  and  paste  premium  stamps  in 
booklets  they  hope  to  transform  into 
outdoor  grills  and  motorboats. 

And  yet  the  attitude  of  yesterday  is 
not  totally  dead.  There  are  some  in  this 
House  today  who  think  that  there  are 
stamps — and  there  are  stamps — that 
what  may  be  good  for  Peter  Prosperous 
may  not  be  good  for  Paul  Poor.  I  sup- 
pose most  of  my  colleagues  accept  the 
idea  of  stamps  in  books  of  those  who  can 
afford  bountiful  supermarket  shopping. 
But  some  of  these  same  persons  are  un- 


willing to  support  the  bill  before  us  which 
enables  the  impoverished  to  obtain 
stamps  with  which  to  purchase  neces- 
sary nourishment.  How  in  1964  can  one 
approve  of  food  providing  stamps,  while 
refusing  to  allow  stamps  to  provide  food? 
How  in  a  nation  that  has  amassed  the 
greatest  wealth  and  greatest  overweight 
in  the  history  of  the  world  can  we  com- 
placently permit  some  of  our  neighbors 
to  go  hungry?  We  do  not  live  in  a  society 
in  which  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
hunger  is  not  the  result  of  national  mal- 
nutrition, but  of  the  failure  to  use  our 
abundance. 

Our  present  age  of  affluence  is  replete 
with  contradictions.  With  our  grain 
stores  bulging  with  agricultural  sur- 
plus— abvmdance,  or  superabundance, 
which  Secretary  Freeman  has  pointed 
out,  has  been  and  is,  of  "enormous  bene- 
fit to  the  American  people"— how  can  it 
be  possible  that  some  13  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  serious  nutritional 
shortages?  The  breadlines  of  the  thir- 
ties are  gone ;  our  gross  national  product 
has  increased  eight-fold  in  the  interven- 
ing years,  but  children  are  still  ill-fed. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  a  war 
on  poverty,  a  war  to  be  fought  "in  the 
field,  in  every  private  home,  in  every 
public  office,  from  the  courthouse  to  the 
White  House."  This  body  has  the  op- 
portunity today  to  win  the  first  battle  in 
the  war— it  has  the  opportunity  to  see 
that  no  American  shall  be  without  f  ood— 
not  just  the  starchy  products  of  our  grain 
surplus,  but  other  staples  necessary  for 
a  balanced  diet.  Let  us  take  this  first 
step  in  this  campaign— that  of  obliterat- 
ing hunger.  As  Carl  Sandburg  has  said : 
The  empty  belly  Instructs  the  tongue. 
•  •  •  Unless  you  say  "eat"  the  hungry  belly 
can't  hear  you. 

You  cannot  teach  a  hungry  child,  and 
you  cannot  train  a  hungry  man. 

A  food  stamp  program  is  not,  as  some 
suggest,  a  radical  innovation  thrust  upon 
the  American  people.  It  began  in  1939, 
supplanting  a  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram which  had  been  in  effect  since  1932 
and  which  was  designed  to  get  rid  of 
food  surpluses  owned  by  the  Government 
as  a  result  of  price  support  activities.  A 
study  in  the  1930's  revealed  that  some 
one-third  of  all  families  in  the  United 
States  had  inadequate  diets.  Poor  diets 
appeared  to  be  correlated  with  low  in- 
comes. Malnutrition  was  linked  to  im- 
employment.  These  studies  initiated  a 
search  for  a  technique  for  diverting  sur- 
plus foods  to  needy  families.  The  re- 
sult of  this  search  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  program  we  are  considering  today,  a 
program  with  a  history  stretching  back  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Stamps  were  initially  distributed  on 
an  experimental  basis.  Then  distribu- 
tion was  expanded,  until  stamps  were 
available  in  areas  which  included  one- 
half  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
In  1943,  after  World  War  n  had  prac- 
tically eliminated  both  unemployment 
and  food  surpluses,  we  ceased  to  rely  on 
stamps  and  reverted  to  direct  distribu- 
tion. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
determined  that  the  1939  food  stamp 
program  was  a  "great  improvement  over 
direct  distribution  to  needy  families.    It 
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was  more  effective  both  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  diets  of  low-income  fami- 
lies and  in  strengthening  farmers'  in- 
comes." While  it  was  in  operation,  the 
Government  did  not  buy  surplus  food 
and  donate  it  to  needy  families,  but  sold 
food  stamps  and  allowed  the  families  to 
use  the  stamps  to  buy  food  in  their  local 
stores.  The  stamps  increased  the  food- 
purchasing  power  of  participants  by  50 
percent.  A  family  could  buy  $1.50  worth 
of  food  stamps  for  $1.  In  practice  the 
low-income  families  could  buy  whatever 
foods  they  most  wanted  and  needed. 
Their  diet  was  not  restricted  to  what- 
ever the  country  happened  to  have  left 
over.  The  nutritional  values  of  grains 
were  enhanced  by  the  vitamins  derived 
from  meats,  dairy  goods,  eggs,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  farmer,  too,  bene- 
fited from  the  consimiption  of  crops 
which  were  not  bolstered  by  price  sup- 
ports. 

Most  farmers,  food  distributors,  and 
needy  families  liked  the  plan.  Farmers 
saw  it  moving  surpluses  into  consump- 
tion. Distributors  found  it  profitable 
because  private  industry  did  all  the  buy- 
ing, processing,  transporting,  and  sell- 
ing.   Consumers  were  eating  better. 

To  claim  that  it  was  without  opposi- 
tion, however,  would  be  to  exaggerate  its 
popularity.  Some  farm  spokesmen  be- 
lieved it  should  concentrate  the  added 
purchasing  power  on  those  foods  that 
were  truly  surplus.  Others  thought  it 
should  be  financed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  instead  of  from  USDA 
funds.  Some  professional  welfare  ex- 
perts viewed  it  as  "relief  in  kind"  and 
argued  for  "relief  in  cash"  with  no 
strings  attached.  There  were  some  doc- 
trinaire defenders  of  laissez-faire  who 
opposed  all  programs  for  food  diver- 
sion— whether  to  exports  or  to  storage, 
to  industrial  uses  or  to  needy  people. 
Others  argued  that  diversion  programs 
keep  alive  an  uneconomic  farm  pro- 
gram. Regardless  of  the  merits  of  these 
views,  as  long  as  we  have  food  surpluses 
and  hungry  people,  it  is  immoral  to  keep 
the  surpluses  from  needy  families. 
These  same  criticisms  have  been  echoed 
in  1964.  The  replies  to  the  critics  are  as 
telling  in  1964  as  they  were  in  1939. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  our  pres- 
ent practices  with  respect  to  food  sur- 
pluses. A  few  years  after  World  War  n. 
as  unemployment  grew  and  food  surplus- 
es increased,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture revived  and  expanded  the  old  pro- 
gram of  handing  out  whatever  surpluses 
happened  to  be  available.  In  1953  it  was 
reaching  only  100.000  needy  persons;  in 
1959,  5,741.000;  and  in  February  of  1964, 
6.1  million  in  the  Nation — 251,000  people 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone — were  get- 
ting commodities.  New  York  State  in 
fiscal  1963  utilized  82  million  pounds  of 
food  worth  $18.4  million.  Clearly  the  di- 
rect-distribution system  is  now  reaching 
enormous  numbers  of  people. 

But  what  about  its  quality?  In  De- 
cember 1960.  a  typical  monthly  donation 
for  a  family  of  four  persons  consisted  of 
10  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  10  pounds  of 
corn  meal,  21/2  pounds  of  rice,  4i/^  pounds 
of  dried  milk,  3  pounds  of  lard,  4  pounds 
of  beans,  and  SVi  pounds  of  dried  eggs. 
The  people  on  the  receiving  end  have 
little  choice.    Once  a  month  they  appear 


at  the  distribution  depot  and  trudge 
home  lugging  some  37  y4  pounds  of  food. 
It  is  diflBcult  for  me  to  speak  for  the  rest 
of  the  country,  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  depots  are 
frequently  miles  from  the  "pockets  of 
poverty,"  it  is  no  easy  matter  getting 
close  to  40  pounds  of  bulky  packages  onto 
an  overcrowded  subway  or  bus. 

Cumbersomeness  and  poor  variety  are 
not  the  only  criticisms  to  be  leveled  at 
the  existing  food-distribution  policy.  In 
areas  such  as  Appalachia  and  some  parts 
of  New  York  City  where  25  to  40  percent 
of  the  population  are  getting  commodi- 
ties, it  hits  the  retail  grocer — whose  live- 
lihood frequently  depends  on  the  sale  of 
staples — where  it  hurts.  He  cannot  com- 
pete with  a  Government  handout. 

The  need  to  reexamine  the  existing 
program  was  brought  home  to  the  Na- 
tion by  President  Kermedy  in  his  eco- 
nomic message  of  February  1,  1961.  At 
that  time  he  called  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  establish  pilot  food-stamp 
programs  for  needy  families  in  each  of 
eight  representative  locales.  He  said, 
and  I  quote : 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  pilot  progrtim.  while 
providing  additional  nutrition  to  those  now 
In  need,  will  pave  the  way  for  substantial  im- 
provement in  our  present  method  of  dis- 
tributing surplus  food. 

In  January  of  1962  he  summarized  the 
progress  made  when  he  said : 

The  pilot  food -stamp  program  in  eight 
communities  has  brought  such  encoxiraglng 
results  that  Its  administrative  expansion  in 
a  further  trial  period  to  many  additional 
communities  is  justifled  and  is  included  in 
the  new  budget. 

The  results  have  continued  to  be  en- 
couraging, so  that  today  we  are  asking 
that  the  food -stamp  program — that  now 
is  operating  successfully  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  in  43  areas  in  22  States, 
covering  some  380,000  persons — be  ex- 
panded and  made  permanent. 

The  food-stamp  operations  differ  in 
three  main  ways  from  direct  distribution. 
First,  the  stamp  program  enables  par- 
ticipating families  to  receive  a  fully  ade- 
quate diet  while  a  direct  distribution 
program  that  has  been  enlarged  to  in- 
clude peanut  butter  and  canned  meats, 
falls  far  short  of  this  worthwhile  goal. 
Second,  as  in  1939,  the  stamps  must  be 
paid  for,  so  that  the  governmental  sub- 
sidy provides  a  real  net  increase  in  total 
food  consumption.  Third,  the  food- 
stamp  program  operates  through  the  pri- 
vate food  trade;  it  does  not  set  up  a  gov- 
ernmental food-distribution  system  in 
competition  with  industry. 

Conceivably,  direct  commodity  dis- 
tribution might  be  expanded  ufitil  it  pro- 
vided adequate  diets  without  cost  to  most 
needy  families.  But  there  are  diflBculties 
here.  The  families  would  either  stop 
buying  food  or  would  have  more  than 
necessary.  The  food  trades  would  begin 
crying  "unfair  competition,"  and  the 
cost  to  taxpayers  would  be  substantially 
greater  than  that  of  a  stamp  program, 
in  which  participants  pay  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost. 

Before  discussing  the  bill's  provisions, 
let  us  examine  some  of  the  props  on 
which  the  shaky  platform  of  the  opposi- 


tion rests.  The  foundations  of  this  plat- 
form are  weakened  by  the  argument 
that  this  is  a  welfare  bill  and  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  wel- 
fare department.  Those  who  hold  the 
view  that  the  bill  "smells  of  welfare"  pre- 
sumably think  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  strictly  a  farmer's 
department.  That  was  not  the  original 
idea.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  fourth 
annual  message  to  the  Congress  exactly 
100  years  ago,  declared: 

The  Agriculture  Department  •  •  •  Is  pre- 
cisely the  people's  Etepartment.  In  which  they 
feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  any 
other. 

In  the  past  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  not  limited  itself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  but  has  been  tradi- 
tionally concerned  also  with  consumers. 
It  has  crusaded  for  pure  foods,  for  grades 
and  standards,  for  research  and  educa- 
tion in  home  economics.  And  it  has 
promoted  programs,  such  as  food 
stamps  and  nickel  milk  that  were  great 
improvements  over  direct  distribution. 
Surely  the  direct  distribution  program 
in  which  commodities  are  distributed 
free  of  charge  is  every  bit  as  much  a 
welfare  program  as  the  one  in  question 
today  in  which  participants  must  con- 
tribute to  the  payment  of  cost  by  pur- 
chasing the  stamps.  The  contention  that 
welfare  belongs  to  HEW  cannot  stand 
close  examination.  Every  department  of 
the  U.S.  Government  must  devote  itself 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  proposed  bill 
is  not  even  a  partial  solution  to  the  farm 
surplus  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
long-term  interests  of  agriculture  are  al- 
ways served  best  by  trying  to  rescue 
whatever  commodity  or  area  happens  to 
be  in  trouble  at  a  particular  time.  A 
stamp  program,  such  as  this,  is  an  effec- 
tive way  of  developing  better  markets 
for  meats,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  for 
many  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  statis- 
tics from  the  pilot  programs  have  shown 
that  the  stamp  program  has  led  to  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  consumption  of 
these  foods.  Retail  sales  in  the  areas 
involved  have  gone  up  on  an  average  of 
8  percent,  and  the  additional  consump- 
tion of  meat  alone  has  incresised  by  a 
pound  per  person  per  week.  Increased 
meat  consumption  means  a  need  for 
more  grain  with  which  to  fatten  the  cat- 
tle. In  the  long  run,  the  expansion  of 
markets  for  the  aforementioned  prod- 
ucts will  help  agriculture.  Of  course,  a 
domestic  food  distribution  program  will 
not  solve  our  farm  problems. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  a  program 
geared  to  our  whole  marketing  enter- 
prise system  whose  expressed  object  Is 
to  "strengthen  the  agricultural  economy; 
to  help  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  food  abundances;  to  provide 
for  improved  levels  of  nutrition  among 
economically  needy  households."  I  have 
already  discussed  how  it  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy. 
The  food-purchasing  power  of  needy 
families  is  an  untapped  major  market. 
Statistics  show  that  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table consumption  of  those  families  par- 
ticipating in  the  pilot  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  farmer  gets  a  good  part 
of  the  consumer  dollar  in  payment  for 
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food,  thereby  raising  the  income  of  the 
farmer. 

Congress  today,  as  in  the  past,  is 
obUged  to  legislate  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  food-stamp  program 
has  and  will  continue  to  do  that.  It  seeics 
to  assure  that  needy  families  will  have  at 
least  a  minimum  standard  American 
diet  Unless  we  increase  welfare  pay- 
ments to  a  level  insuring  a  decent  mini- 
mum standard  of  living,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  providing  that  aU  Americans  shall 
be  adequately  fed.  Adequate  cash  rehef 
in  all  States  is  obviously  very  necessary, 
and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  this 
program  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  lower- 
ing cash  payments.  But  so  long  as  cash 
reUef  is  inadequate— and  recent  studies 
have  shown  this  to  be  true— and  so  long 
as  we  have  food  surpluses,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  to  come  to  the  aid  oi 
the  needy  in  a  way  that  is  so  obviously 

possible.  .esi.  4.V, 

The  program  is  designed  to  benefit  the 
recipient,  the  retaU  food  dealer,  the  U.b 
Government  and  the  State  and  local 
governments.  Those  eligible  for  partici- 
pation are  obliged,  on  the  average,  to  pay 
for  $6  out  of  every  $10  worth  of  stamps 
they  receive.  This  is  no  handout  pro- 
gram but  one  that  surely  will  contribute 
to  the  participant's  sense  of  dignity  and 
weU-being.  No  longer  lunited  to  thd 
cereal  products  of  the  surplus  distribu^ 
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gram  The  pilot  projects  have  deter- 
mined furthermore  that  the  additional 
purchasing  power  of  the  families  is  be- 
ing spent  on  the  meats,  dairy  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  they  had  never 
before  been  able  to  enjoy.  Let  us  make 
sure  of  putting  these  goods  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  most  need  and  will  most 
enjoy  them  by  passing  H.R.  10222. 

Let  us  also  make  sure  that  we  pass  an 
effective  bill.  The  requirement  that  par- 
ticipating States  pay  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  program  is  unwise  and  would 
cripple  the  program.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  defeating  that  amend- 
ment tomorrow.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing let  me  ask  my  colleagues  to  pause 
and  think  for  a  moment  the  next  time 
they  see  the  luxuries  that  can  be  ex- 
changed for  premium  stamps.  Let  us 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  dreams  of  luxuries  to  at  least  have 
stamps  with  which  to  purchase  the  ne- 
cessities dreamers  take  for  granted.  Let 
us  begin  to  stamp  out  hunger  in  this 

Nation.  _     .  ,  , 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  LibonatiJ. 
Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
road  to  poverty  is  footworn  by  the  mil- 
lions of  hunger  stricken  humans  whose 
withered  bodies  harbor  near  dead 
souls    without    ambition    or    substance. 
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of  choice.  He  can  buy  what  he  wants] 
where  he  wants,  when  he  wants.  The 
humiliation  of  the  breadlines  and  th^ 
handouts  will  be  banished.  The  partici^ 
pant  will  budget  his  money  to  make  sur« 
that  he  will  have  the  cash  for  the  food 
coupons.  If  he  is  receiving  social  secu- 
rity or  a  welfare  check,  the  dates  of  tho 
purchase  of  the  stamps  will  coincide  with 
the  arrival  of  the  payments. 

The  retail  grocer  will  benefit,  for  hiis 
sales  will  increase  with  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  the  families  m  his 
neighborhood.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  relieved  of  most  of  the  burden^ 
and  administrative  tasks  of  the  direct 
distribution  program.  The  suspension  of 
the  commodity  distribution  system  is  ejj- 
pected  to  offset  80  percent  of  the  cost  df 
the  food  stamp  scheme.  The  currert 
distribution  program  cost  the  C^vern- 
ment  a  total  of  $204,400,000  in  fis«il 
1963  a  figure  which  includes  the  com- 
modity cost,  warehousing,  transporta- 
tion, processing,  repackaging,  and  mis- 
cellaneous handling  charges. 

State  and  local  governments  are  as- 
signed most  of  the  administrative  de- 
tails. Each  State  is  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  determine 
the  eligibiUty  of  appUcant  householdb, 
standards  subject  to  the  approval  of  ttte 
Department  of  Agriculture  when  tUe 
area  makes  its  application  for  a  program. 
The  program  can  be  geared  to  local  con- 
ditions and  local  problems.  The  pilpt 
programs,  which  covered  the  large  urban 
situation  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  th^t 
of  rural  West  Virginia  and  northe -n 
Minnesota,  have  shown  that  this  a  3 
proach  is  feasible.    It  is  expected  that  ?5 


their  impoverished  condition  are  the 
children  who  through  the  misfortunate 
circumstances  of  birth  are  wasting  away 
without  succor  or  substance.  These  can 
be  truly  called  the  resulting  loss  of  a 
decadent  generation. 

We,  as  a  God-fearing  people,  with 
charity  in  our  hearts,  have  sponsored 
and  supported  tremendous  international 
charity  programs  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth — to  give  impetus  to  their  self- 
uplift  and  to  so  stimulate  their  economy 
to  increase  their  opportunities  to  pursue 
and  enjoy  normal  living  standards  and 
remunerative  employment. 

And   thus    we    have    in    these    world 


ther  provides  specific  legal  authority  for 
the  program. 

The  accumulation  of  surplus  foods 
should  not  be  considered  solely  for  over- 
sea negotiations  but  should,  serve  a  most 
salutary  and  righteous  purpose  in  being 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  indigent  persons 
for  home  consumption. 

Under  the  bill  any  area  organized 
through  an  agency  "set  up'  to  administer 
public  assistance  programs  can  submit  a 
request  for  the  establishment  of  a  food 
stamp  program— its  plan  of  operation, 
factual  data— incident  to  the  scope  and 
statistical  basic  determinations  are  pre- 
sented to  the  authority  petitioned. 

Each  State  is  responsible  for  the  costs 
of  operation,  including  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, the  determination  of  eligible 
households,  together  with  the  investiga- 
tions conferences  with  citizens  seeking 
participation;  the  control,  issuance  and 
protection  of  the  coupons  upon  their 
transfer  by  the  Federal  authority.  The 
collection  of  data  as  to  households  certi- 
fied as  not  being  on  the  public  assistance 
roll^being  of  a  Federal  interest  for 
aid— such  costs  will  be  met  at  the  Federal 

expense. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  pass 
upon  the  State  and  local  plans  of  opera- 
tion presented  for  approval. 

From  previous  statistics  it  was  deter- 
mined that  60  percent  of  the  households 
approved  as  participants  of  the  program 
are  not  on  the  relief  rolls  or  receiving 
public  assistance— but  whose  eligibility 
was  based  on  their  eco- 
nomic status.  This  indicated  that  help 
was  needed  if  the  attainment  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  should  be  realized. 
Each  State  would  establish  these  stand- 
ards subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Any  foods  are  eligible  for  consumption 
except  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  im- 
ports or  foreign  foods  so  identified  or 
packaged  by  mark  or  brand;  also  soft 
drinks,  and  luxury  foods— including 
those  frozen. 

The  member  of  the  eligible  household 
makes  application  to  the  local  welfare 
agency  for  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
stamp    program.     The    welfare    agency 
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sums  of  money— $130  billion,  including 
the  Marshall  plan— while  being  strict  in 
the  regulation  of  limitations  and  a  too 
conservative  control  over  our  relief  food 

program.  ^      .  ^, 

HR  10222  is  designed  to  extend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  Plan  of  1964  over  the 
Nation  and  further  expand  to  thousands 
of  our  needy  citizens  the  benefits  under 
fv*p  act. 

The  expanded  program  will  further 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy,  in- 
crease the  use  of  food  abundances,  re- 
duce storage  and  other  costs,  stabilize  the 
health,  and  insure  the  well-being  of  our 
needy,  to  regulate  through  cooperative 
Federal-State  programs  of  food  assist- 
ance through  normal  trade  facilities  and 
merchants  in  private  enterprise  as  out- 
lets for  distribution  to  the  recipients. 

There  are  43  such  local  areas  operat- 
ing under  the  stamp  programs  since 
1961— under  H.R.  10222  the  program  is 
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hold  income  which  would  normally  oe 
spent  for  food  which  can  be  purchased 
with  food  stamps. 

Upon  being  given  approval  the  mem- 
ber takes  his  authorization  and  the 
money  allocated  from  his  budget  for  food 
purchases,  and  buys  his  allotment  oi 
food  stamps  at  the  issuing  agency— usu- 
ally a  local  bank.  He  makes  his  pur- 
chases at  a  participating  retail  store 
having  received  $10  in  stamps  for  about 
$6  plus  cash.  The  Government  redeems 
the  stamps  by  Government  check  upon 
a  deposit  of  the  same  at  his  bank,  the 
stamps  can  be  used  to  pay  the  merchants 
bills  to  wholesalers  who  are  listed  as  par- 
ticipants. The  stamps  are  redeemable 
through  the  banking  systems. 

This  bill  will  upgrade  the  diet  of  those 
who  are  not  able  to,  because  of  their  low 
Income  and  family  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide proper  nutrient  foods  for  their  con- 
sumption.   The  bill  wUl  also  reduce  the 
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foods  in  storage  plants  at  high  rental 
and  preservation  costs. 

The  costs  of  the  program  for  an  esti- 
mated 4  million  persons  is  estimated  at 
$360  million  per  year. 

The  net  savings  to  the  Government 
under  the  direct  system  of  distribution 
would  be  between  $185  million  and  $280 
million  per  year.  This  wide  range  of 
estimates  of  saving  reflect  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  surplus  food  In- 
volved in  the  entire  range  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  program.  Also  the  con- 
sideration of  the  surplus  foods  at  costs 
when  purchased  and  the  value  of  the 
same  at  time  of  distribution. 

An  additional  expense  in  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  system  is  listed  as  $175  million, 
the  cost  of  the  surplus  foods,  or  as  low 
as  $80  million  at  market  value  at  period 
of  distribution.  A  survey  indicates  that 
the  present  1,500  counties  participating 
under  the  present  act  will  seek  certifica- 
tion under  H.R.  10222. 

H.R.  10222  is  a  real  contribution  not 
only  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  need 
but  a  stimulant  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  and  our  economy.  Its  applica- 
tion will  increase  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants from  some  380,000  persons 
and  43  areas  in  22  States  covering 
1,500  counties — the  present  program — to 
a  nationwide  expansion  of  4  million  per- 
sons and  makes  the  food  stamp  program 
permanent.  There  are  now  on  file  234 
requests  for  the  program  from  other 
localities. 

The  increase  in  the  demand  for  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  meat  resulted  in  the 
stimulus  given  by  this  program,  and  also 
resulted  in  the  increase  in  the  use  of  feed 
grains.  Thus  not  only  were  diets  in- 
creased in  quantity  but  the  varied  selec- 
tion of  other  foods  were  made  possible. 
Thus  the  food  stamp  program  also  bene- 
fits the  food  industry  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer. And  the  cost  to  the  Government 
is  the  same.  The  violations  were  less 
than  1  percent. 

The  studies  made  of  the  pilot  food 
program  together  with  the  research 
agencies  determinations  attest  as  to  its 
future  effectiveness  under  H.R.  10222 — 
the  benefits  to  the  Nation  resulting  from 
its  operation  will  prove  the  food  stamp 
program  as  an  essential  instrumentation 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
said  about  this  stamp  plan  putting  a 
burden  on  the  backs  of  the  farmers,  I 
say  this  program  puts  nothing  on  the 
backs  of  the  farmers;  it  puts  new  outlets 
for  food  sales  before  the  farmer,  however. 
It  gives  him  a  chance  to  expand  his  mar- 
ket for  food — among  the  4  to  6  million 
Americans  now  living  on  less  than  ade- 
quate diets  because  they  cannot  afford 
good  diets. 

It  makes  customers  for  fresh  meat  and 
fresh  eggs  and  fresh  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables  and  fluid  milk  out  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  subsisting  on  p>ow- 
dered  eggs,  dried  beans,  powdered  milk, 
commeal,  and  peanut  butter  and  prac- 
tically no  meat  at  all. 


When  we  talk  about  the  costs  of  this 
program  being  "put  on  the  farmer"  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  talking  nonsense ;  all 
of  the  taxpayers  pay  for  all  of  the  ex- 
penses of  govenunent.  Most  of  those 
taxpayers  are  in  cities,  not  on  farms. 

Furthermore,  on  what  basis  was  it  de- 
cided in  1935  that  one-third  of  all  cus- 
toms receipts — now  about  $300  million  a 
year — should  be  reserved  to  benefit  the 
farmer  by  removing  suitjIus  foodstuffs 
from  the  market?  Do  we  not  all  pay  tar- 
iffs? We  are  not  complaining  about  the 
farmer  benefiting  from  section  32.  In 
many  ways — through  the  school  lunch 
program  and  in  other  ways — this  helps 
all  Americans.  It  helps  us  all  to  have 
prosperous  farmers.  They  are  good  cus- 
tomers for  what  we  produce  in  our  fac- 
tories. But  this  cannot  be  a  one-way 
street.  Helping  the  farmer  when  he  pro- 
duces too  much  food  must  also  lead  to 
helping  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  enough  food.  The  food  stamp  plan 
expands  the  purchases  of  food  by  mil- 
lions of  low-income  people  in  this  coun- 
try— and  by  purchasing  those  foods  and 
eating  them,  the  food  stamp  participant 
keeps  a  lot  of  food  from  going  into  sur- 
plus Government  stocks.  Let  us  not 
worry  about  the  bookkeeping  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  as  long  as  we  know  what 
we  are  paying  for. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  food  stamp  bill  because  I 
think  that  it  will  benefit  not  only  the 
low-income  consumer  but  also  the 
farmers  and  the  general  economy  of  the 
Nation,  as  well.  It  is  incongruous  that 
in  a  country  which  enjoys  the  agricul- 
tural abundance  that  ours  does,  people 
should  be  subsisting  on  substandard 
diets.  This  bill  will  put  our  agricultural 
surpluses  to  their  best  possible  use  in 
helping  to  bolster  the  inadequate  diets 
of  hungry  people. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  not  an  in- 
novation in  this  country.  We  had 
similar  national  programs  in  the  thirties 
and  forties  and  the  pilot  program  con- 
ducted since  1961  has  proven  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  type  of  approach  in  ful- 
filling a  desperate  need  among  low-in- 
come families. 

A  food  stamp  program  is  eminently 
superior  to  direct  distribution  of  surplus 
commodities,  in  my  opinion.  The  pilot 
program  has  demonstrated  this  to  be 
true.  People  are  allowed  to  increase 
their  consumption  in  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  and  enjoy  a  more  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  under  a  food  stamp 
program.  Retail  food  stores  are  able  to 
increase  their  sales  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  Government  of  the  expense 
of  distributing  the  food. 

The  farmers  also  will  benefit  from  this 
program.  The  pilot  program  brought 
about  a  24 -percent  increase  in  the  use 
of  grains,  directly  and  indirectly  among 
the  families  participating.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  these  families  increased 
their  direct  consumption  of  grains  and 
grain  products  from  4.8  to  5.2  pounds  per 
week.  Even  more  important  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  indirect  use  of  grains 
through  consumption  of  meat,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products.  Here  the  increase 
went  from  39.1  pounds  to  48.4  pounds  per 
person  per  week  under  the  pilot  program. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
no  sauce  in  the  world  like  hunger.  This 
may  be  true,  and  perhaps  there  are  some 
of  us  who  should  taste  this  sauce  more 
often.  But  a  steady  diet  of  it  is  good  for 
no  one. 

We  are  unique  among  all  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  that 
we  are  plagued  with  the  problem  of  be- 
ing able  to  grow  too  much  food  for  our 
people  rather  than  too  little.  And  yet  a 
full  one-fifth  of  our  people  are  not  able 
to  obtain  sufficient  of  the  proper  foods  to 
eat  decently.  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  food 
stamp  bill  in  order  to  erase  this  shame- 
ful anomaly  from  our  Nation's  picture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Food-Stamp  Act  of 
1964". 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  10222)  to  strengthen  the  agri- 
cultural economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a 
fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  food 
abimdances;  to  provide  for  improved 
levels  of  nutrition  among  economically 
needy  households  through  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  program  of  food  assistance 
to  be  operated  through  normal  charmels 
of  trade;  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CARVER 
ADVOCATES  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  ancj 
include  the  remarks  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  John  A.  Carver.  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  presenting  the 
keynote  address  at  a  public  lands  con- 
ference convened  by  the  Colorado  State 
Division  of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Natural  Resources  Council  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  conferees  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  legislation  that  I  have  spon- 
sored for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  which 
would  be  authorized  under  H.R.  8070, 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  March  10,  1964.  I  was 
gratified  that  representatives  of  a  wide 
cross  section  of  user  interest  supported 
the  Commission  approach  to  what  I  con- 
sider a  vitally  essential  reexamination 
of  all  the  public  laws. 
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I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  compliment  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  planning  that  made 
the  meetings  on  Saturday.  April  4,  1964. 
interesting,  informative,  and  worth 
while.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  indi- 
vidually all  those  so  responsible ;  b\rt  let 
me  commend  to  you  specifically  three 
dedicated  Coloradans  who  may  always  be 
found  working  on  civic  and  public  issues: 
Gov.  John  A.  Love,  Richard  S.  Kitchen, 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  the  Colorado  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  V.  P.  "Pete"  Cline, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Conference 
Committee. 

Outstanding  among  the  remarks  made 
last  Saturday,  and  most  gratifying  to 
me.  were  those  presented  by  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  an  able  administrator.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  A. 
Carver,  Jr..  who  was  a  most  articulate 
representative  in  presenting  the  admin- 
istration position  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

When  Mr.  Carver  appeared  before  the 
Interior  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  I  welcomed  his  support  of 
H.R.  8070.  I  welcome  the  continued 
support  that  he  has  now  expanded  to  an 
advocacy  of  this  legislation. 

Because  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr 
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ands  for  land  use.  ^,^orc  r.ia.red  in  hlKh  office  and  nomlnal- 

Because  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr  J         But  the  need  for  revisions  of  the  laws  teUs     reformers,  pi^ea  m    j6^^  ^^^^  bureaucratic 

Carver  presents  a  careful  analysis,  with      a  most  incomplete  story;  as  to  the  need,  there     Jy  ^P^^^^^^^    ^^'^  ^^  ^U  but  Impossible  to  do 


cogent  reasons  of  the  need,  stated  from 
the  vantage  point  of  one  of  the  highest 
Government  officials  charged  with  th( 
administration  of  the  public  land  laws 
under  permission  previously  granted,  : 
include  the  full  text  of  his  statement  a 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  urge  al 
Members  to  read  It 

Remarks  of  Assistant  Secretart  of  the  In- 
terior John  A.  Carver.  Jr.,  at  the  Public 
Lands  Conference  in  Denver.  Colo.,  oir 
Satxtrdat.  April  4.  1964,  Sponsored  by  the 
Colorado  State  Division  of  Natthul  Re- 
sources and  the  Colorado  Chamber  o' 
Commerce 

I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  share  the  plat  ■ 
form  at  this  meeting  with  a  friend  and  men- 
tor, Wayne  Aspinall.  I  hope  It  Is  not  vanltr 
alone  which  gives  me  the  feeling  each  tlm; 
at  each  phase  of  the  consideration  of  HJ  . 
8C70,  that  this  Is  a  significant  and  historl: 
enterprl.^e,  one  as  to  which  I  will  later  ok 
proud  to  say.  "I  was  there." 

I  recall  vividly  the  conference  In  Chalrma  a 
AspiNALL's  cfBce  to  discuss  the  first  draft,  anl 
the  Illumination  which  that  session  furnished 
on  the  careful,  craftsman's  development  (f 
the  basic  components  of  the  concept.  When 
last  September  formal  hearings  were  opened 
I  spoke  of  my  feeling  that  we  were  deallr  g 
with  the  raw  material  of  history.  Since  the  i 
I  have  had  occasion  to  list  what  I  thouglit 
were  the  three  of  four  really  significant  a; 
complishments  of  the  Interior  Department 
In  mv  area  of  responsibility.  Let  me  quqte 
myself: 

"The  public  land  laws  of  the  United  Statje 
are  archaic,  and  badly  need  revision 
major,  indeed  almost  Incredible,  accomplis  :i 
ment  has  been  our  ability  to  eschew  our  ha 
reaucratlc  tendencies  long  enough  to  achieve 
an  agreement  with  the  House  Interior  Com 
mlttee  and  Its  great  chairman  on  really  u!  e 
ful  cooperation  toward  the  creation  of  a  Pub 
He  Land  Law  Review  Commission." 

You  will  see  in  this  a  preoccupation  w!  th 
the  administration  of  the  public  land  la  ws 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  don't  have 
point  of  view,  quite  the  contrary.  It  means 
I  hope,  that  I  feel  that  my  responsibilities 


for  admlnlEtratlon  give  me  a  vantage  point 
from  which  I  can  help  unravel  the  adminis- 
trative complexity,  and  perhaps  expose  areas 
where  procedures  control  policy,  where  prec- 
edent substitutes  for  cpmmonsense.  where 
Congress  has  abdicated  and  where  bureauc- 
racy has  arrogated. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  House  com- 
mittee last  September,  I  emphasized  this  as- 

06Ct<  * 

"A  power  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the 
Commission  is  not  only  to  study  the  sUtutes. 
but  the  regulations  under  the  statutes,  and 
the  'policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal 
aeencles  charged  with  administrative  Juris- 
diction' over  the  lands.  We  can  expect  to  be 
examined  on  every  detail  of  our  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands,  and  to  account  for 
the  extent  to  which  administration  has  out- 
stripped legislation." 

I  favor  the  Commission  on  a  number  or 
grounds  related  to  3  years'  experience  with 
the  administration  of  the  public  land  laws 


alternatlvee  looking  toward  ultimate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress.  ,  _  ^v.- 
But  I  look  forward  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
Commission  into  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  Federal  agencies  charged  with  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  for  a  substantive  reason 
—in  these  policies  and  practices,  as  much  as 
in  the  laws  themselves,  is  found  the  sub- 
stance of  public  lands  philosophy.  Only  a 
Smr^iiion.  freed  from  the  institutional 
bias  of  such  agencies,  can  get  to  the  real 

'^"l^ound  the  thesis  for  my  discussion  to- 
day in  a  recent  In^PO^lng  volume  of  htetory 
"The  Rise  of  the  West."  by  William  H.  Mc- 
Neill of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  a 
short  essay  of  conclusion,  the  author  synthe- 
sfzes  800  pages  of  the  history  of  civilization's 
growing  abUlty  to  organize  and  manage^ 
Mr   McNeUl  discusses  the  bureaucracy  and 

%"hrSef ihfrange  of  human  activities 
brought  Within  the  -ope  of  deliberate  man- 
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.e  administration  of  the  public  land  laws.         °^oug"u  "lue  more   irrelevant   questions  of 
Efficiency  and  economy  are_  good  reasons     agement    the^  more^^  nianagerlal   goals   be- 


for  a  review  of  the  public  land  laws.     Only 
those  who  have  property  rights  hanging  in 
the  balance  of  administrative  decision,  and 
those   Government  officials  who  reach   that 
decision,  really  understand  how  wasteful  and 
inefficient  some  of  our  procedures  are,  what 
a  great  cost  there  is  in  delay,  appeals,  re- 
views, etc.  ...  J  V,    *»,„ 
Much  of  this  activity  Is  necessitated  by  the 
attempt  to  make  an  archaic  law  apply,  to 
adjust  an  old  law  to  a  new  situation,  to  make 
•  accommodations   between  incompatible  de- 
mands for  land  use. 


social    hierarchy   and   managerial    goals   be- 
come.     Admittedly,  as  the  managerial  elite  of 
any    particular   country   gathers    e^^P^'^^^e 
Wd  expertise,  reduces  new  areas  of  human 
actlvity^o  Its  control,  and  Integrates  partial 
plans    into    a    national    (or    transnational) 
whole    the  bureaucratic  machine  exercising 
such  powers  becomes  increasingly  automatic^ 
with  goals  built  into  its  very  structure.    The 
Tdrnlnlstrative  totality,  its  overall  structure 
and  functioning  and  even  the  general  lines 
of     policy     remain     almost     unaffected     by 
changes  of  elected  officials.     Even  energetic 


is  general  agreement. 

But  why  the  Commission  approach?  Why 
is  this  better  than  leaving  the  preliminary 
review  directly  to  the  Congress?  Why  bring 
in  outsiders?  Don't  we  have  the  experience 
and  expertise  within  the  Government  to  de- 
vise and  recommend  the  necessary  changes? 

One  reason  has  been  mentioned  by  Chair- 
man   Aspinall,   and   I   wholeheartedly   sub 


hierarchies,  find  It  aU  but  impossible  to  do 
more     than    slightly    deflect    the     line    of 

march." 

Then  the  key  paragraph : 

"A  really  massive  bureaucracy,  such  as 
those  which  now  constitute  every  major 
modern  government,  becomes  a  vested  In- 
S^st  griater  and  more  strategically  located 
than    Ly    'private'    vested    interest    of    the 


man   Aspinall,   and   I   wholeheartedly   sud-     tnan    ^^y^'J^^l^';"-^-  characterized  by 
scribe  to  It.     The  Commission  has    he  ad-     paft„  Such  groupings  are  ch^_^^^^^^^^_  ^,. 


vantage  of  comprehensiveness,  active  par- 
ticipation by  both  branches  of  Congress 
through  members  from  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, and  knowledgeable  public  and  pri- 
vate representatives  with  prestige  to  inspire 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  Americans. 

The  Commission  can  be  constructive,  rath- 
er than  reactive.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  tie  up  enormous  amounts 
of  time  and  energy  with  special  legislation 
designed  to  meet  specific  situations — the  leg- 
acy of  railroad  right-of-way  grants,  for  ex- 
ample, or  relief  from  harsh  forfeitures  neces- 
sitated by  the  wording  of  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws. 

Some  laws  which  take  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  and  attention  are  virtually  Incapable 
of  administration — the  surviving  script 
rlehts,  for  example.  Others  set  forth  stand- 
ards, the  grounding  of  which  seems  totally 
lacking,  such  as  acreage  limitations  on  cer- 
tain types  of  leases. 

Regulations  built  on  regulations  specify 
with  particularity  the  copies  of  a  form  and 
thus  become  a  more  Important  requirement 
for  getting  rights  or  privileges  than  genuine 
plans  for  resource  development. 

On  a  matter  like  tenure  for  users  of  the 
public  lands,  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  ab- 
sence of  authority  to  grant  some  kind  of 
security  for  those  who  use  the  lands  would 


nasi'.         OUtli     ^l.^J^t^'"0~ •    ,       .  *       «» 

a  lively  sense  of  corporate  self-interest,  ex- 
pressed  through   elaborate   rules   and   prec- 
^ents     and    procedures    rising    toward    the 
SSsacrednes^  of   holy   ritual.     These   but- 
tress   a   safe   conservatism    of    routine    and 
make  modern  bureaucracy  potentially  capa- 
ble of  throttling  back  even  the  riotous  up- 
thrust  of  social  and  technical  change  nur- 
tured by  modern  science.     Consequently ,  as 
the   corporate   entities   of   Government  bu- 
reaucracies grow  and  mesh  their  activities 
more  and  more  perfectly  one  with  another, 
both  within  and  among  the  various  sovereign 
States  of  our  time,  use  and  wontr— the  way 
things  have  always  been  done— may  become 
bit  by  bit.  an  adequate  surrogate  for  social 
theory.     By  sustaining  an  unceasing  action 
administrative   routine   may   make   rational 
definition  of  the  goals  of  human  striving  en- 
tirely superfluous." 

I  don't  believe  we  should  take  Mr.  Mc- 
Neill's warning  as  a  recommendation  to  abol- 
ish bureaucracy.  It  is  a  challenge  to  do 
something  about  it.  With  respect  to  the 
719  million  acres  Involved  in  a  public  land 
law  review,  abolition  would  be  Impossible. 
The  mere  size,  if  nothing  else,  dictates  a 
bureaucracy— whether  Federal,  State,  or  cor- 
porate. The  challenge  is  to  devise  recom- 
mendations pointing  toward  laws,  poUcles. 
and  practices  which  would  confine  the  bu- 


security  for  those  who  use  the  lands  wouia  ana  pracnc«   w^^v-"    ,"^Z.tlnt  task  of  ad- 
show  that  the  public  interest  suffers-when  reaucracy  to  Its  very  ^f  Pf^.^^^^^f^^g   „- 
without  the  funds  to  do  the  complete  con-  ministration.     Under    well-drafted    ^aws   r 
servation  Job  ourselves,  we  deprive  ourselves  sponsl-^Jo^^exl^^^^^^^^^  ,, 

administration  substitutes  for  legislation. 

In  this  context,  let  us  examine  some  oi 
the  arguments  that  will  be  advanced  to  de- 
feat the  Commission  approach,  or  to  moduy 
lU  charter  to  diminish  Its  scope  of  activity. 

It  is  often  said  that  Just  as  a  good  law  can 
be  subverted  «to  bad  administration,  so  tne 


of   the   means   of   getting  our   tenants 
users,  to  do  it  for  us. 

I  look  forward  to  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Commission  to  Identify  where 
procedure  controls  policy,  where  precedent 
substitutes  for  Judgment,  where  adminis- 
tration substitutes  for  legislation,  and  to 
assist  the  Conunission  in  isolating  the  policy 


defects  of  a  bad  law  can  be  ameliorated  by 
well-intentioned  administration. 

Corollary  concepts  present  the  suggestion 
that  whereas  policy  might  properly  be  en- 
trusted to  a  given  administration,  the  next 
one  may  not  be  so  trustworthy;  or  that 
whereas  a  given  Congress  might  be  relatively 
free  of  special  interest  pressures,  the  long- 
run  public  interest  is  better  served  by  broad 
grant  of  authority  to  administrators. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  of  laws  can  be  mal- 
admlnlstered.  But  we  miss  an  essential  link 
In  the  chain  of  logic  to  argue  that  enlight- 
ened administration  can  or  should  really 
make  up  for  legislative  deficiencies,  anachro- 
nisms, or  archaic  enactments. 

The  machinery  of  Government  Is  much 
too  complex  to  permit  comfortable  assump- 
tions which  are  so  prevalent  in  our  age.  One 
assumption  Is  demolished  by  Mr.  McNeill's 
observation,  which  I  will  vouch  as  accurate, 
that  the  elected  or  appointed  policy  officials 
can  deflect  bureaucratic  hierarchies  substan- 
tially. 

Another  assumption  Is  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  complex  laws  is  ipso  facto  the 
domain  of  professionals,  lawyers,  or  scien- 
tists. 

In  our  system,  legislating  is  the  business 
of  legislatures,  not  of  administrators,  how- 
ever well  Intentloned,  talented,  or  efficient. 
Legislatures  may  abdicate  to  administrators; 
administrators  may  arrogate  to  themselves 
legislative  functions — each  negligent  or  lui- 
consclous  Instance  Is  erosive  of  our  system; 
each  conscious  and  purposeful  Instance  Is 
subversive  of  our  system. 

I  do  not  suggest,  by  any  means,  that  the 
proper  role  of  administration,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  administrative  law,  ought  to  be 
reduced.  When  the  legislative  standards 
have  been  established,  then  administration 
must  take  over.  The  Congress  can't  admin- 
ister efficiently,  and  when  Its  lawmaking 
reaches  too  far  Into  administrative  detail.  In- 
variably inefficiency  and  frustration  develop. 
Are  these  Ideas  too  high  flown  to  be  of 
practical  assistance  In  the  Intensely  practical 
exercise  In  which  you  are  engaged  today?  I 
think  not. 

Let's  take  as  one  example  the  reference  the 
Chairman  has  made  to  the  coincidental  im- 
provement of  technology  and  the  decline  of 
patents  Issued  under  the  mining  law.  At 
the  American  Mining  Congress  Convention 
In  San  Francisco  in  September  1962,  I  said  I 
thought  "the  mining  law  of  1872,  as  currently 
interpreted  and  administered,  gives  rather 
more  authority  to  the  Department  in  the 
matter  of  controlling  the  acquisition  of  pub- 
lic land  for  mining  purposes,  and  control  of 
its  occupancy,  than  the  Congress  would  be 
likely  to  give  it  in  any  general  revision  which 
we  might  suggest." 

For  much  too  long  in  that  San  Francisco 
speech.  I  analyzed  the  relationship  of  ad- 
ministration to  the  law  Itself,  and  to  Its  in- 
terpretation by  the  courts  as  opposed  to  in- 
terpretations by  the  administrative  agency. 
I  suggested  that  we  have  "pulled,  twisted, 
and  hauled  on  the  mining  laws  until  we've 
virtually  paralyzed  ovirselves  In  achieving  the 
necessary  improvements"  In  those  laws. 

"A  necessary  flrst  step  toward  relieving  this 
paralysis  is  to  lay  open,  before  the  interested 
public,  the  details  of  the  workings  of  the  en- 
tire organism  of  mining  law  administration." 
The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
will  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  anomaly  of 
mining  law  administration — that  It  is  both 
the  weapon  of  the  administrator  and  the 
refuge  of  the  miner — better  than  the  Con- 
gress can  directly,  and  the  bureaucracy  It- 
self cannot  do  It  at  all. 

The  reason  for  this  is  found  not  In  the  idea 
that  a  Commission  can  function  better,  or  Is 
wiser,  or  more  disinterested  or  dispassionate. 
The  Commission  proposed  by  H.R.  8070  avoids 
the  pitfalls  of  many  of  Its  predecessor  com- 
missions.   In  1879.  the  Public  Land  Commis- 


sion chartered  by  Congress  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive codlflcatlon  of  pertinent  laws, 
propose  a  system  of  land  classification,  and 
recommend  reforms  In  the  disposal  of  the 
public  domain,  had  no  congressional  repre- 
sentations. 

Although  over  the  next  decade  or  two 
many  laws  were  enacted  which  took  advan- 
tage of  its  excellent  report,  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  the  1964  Commission  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  results  on  the  scale  en- 
visaged but  not  accomplished  In  1879. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Public  Lands  Com- 
mission was  exclusively  executive.  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  Commission  on  the  Public 
Domain  also  was  exclusively  executive. 

With  a  proper  melding  of  a  public  and 
legislative-oriented  commission  with  the  re- 
sources and  talents  of  the  executive  branch, 
cheerfully  and  patriotically  made  available 
to  the  Commission,  and  with  utilization  of 
the  various  user  groups  advisory  to  the 
Commission,  it  will  be  able  to  find  Its  way 
through  the  maze  of  public  land  laws  to  a 
recommendation  for  a  rational  national  pol- 
icy on  public  lands,  to  be  legislated  by  the 
Congress,  and  rational  and  practical  stand- 
ards of  administration,  to  be  executed  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Interest  groups  will  be  heard,  and  Inter- 
ests legitimately  concerned  with  the  use  or 
benefit  of  the  public  lands,  both  commercial 
and  noncommercial,  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission's council,  will  cover  a  broad  spec- 
trum. 

The  highest  order  of  statesmanship  is  go- 
ing to  be  necessary,  however,  even  though 
the  Commission  itself,  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
8070,  would  have  a  structure  to  assure  a  high 
quality  consideration  of  the  myriad  policy 
Issues  which  will  be  presented  to  It. 

The  governmental  hierarchy  is  not  alone 
in  Its  rigidity  and  resistance  to  change,  its 
unwillingness  to  leave  the  sale  harbor  of  the 
way  things  have  always  been  done.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  many  of  the  groups  rep- 
resented here  have  a  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  Vested  Interests  build  up  on  the 
outside  as  well  as  the  inside  where  a  con- 
tinuity and  stability  of  regulation  and  prece- 
dent, however  outmoded  or  irrational,  pre- 
vail. Private  as  well  as  Government  lawyers, 
with  a  heavy  Intellectual  Investment  In  regu- 
lations as  they  are,  oppose  change.  Mining 
interests  are  obstinate  In  their  resistance  to 
opening  up  the  mining  laws,  however  much 
they  decry  the  way  they  are  administered. 
Better  the  devil  we  know. 

You  are  engaged  in  an  extremely  worth- 
while effort  today,  a  klckoff  of  a  good  pro- 
gram to  build  public  sentiment  for  ensict- 
ment  of  a  bill  to  create  a  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
supposed  to  have  said  that  the  one  who  molds 
public  sentiment  makes  statutes  or  deci- 
sions possible  to  execute. 

My  contribution,  such  as  it  is.  Is  to  em- 
phasize the  wisdom  of  the  provision  of  the 
proposed  law  which  deals  with  the  Commis- 
sion's work  In  the  area  of  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
administrative  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands. 
This  Is  central  to  the  exercise,  and  again 
to  quote  myself,  "what  Is  needed  Is  concen- 
trated and  systematic  cataloging  of  the 
whole  area,  detailed  analysis  and  evaluation, 
and  a  consensus  of  experienced  Judgments  as 
to  the  course  of  future  policy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  economy  in  our 
maturing  society." 


THE  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  JUN- 
GLE—THE NATIVES  ARE  BECOM- 
ING RESTLESS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  20.  1964. 1  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  Interagency  Records 
Administration  Conference,  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  the  subject  of  paperwork 
in  the  Federal  Government,  a  matter 
which  has  been  of  great  concern  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Govern- 
ment Statistics  of  the  House  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  of  which 
subcommittee  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman.    My  remarks  follow: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Inter- 
agency Records  Administration  Conference. 
I  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  in  asking 
me  to  come  here  this  morning  to  talk  with 
you  about  paperwork.  Your  timing  could  not 
have  been  better.  Only  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  on  February  8  to  be  exact,  after  contain- 
ing myself  as  long  as  I  could,  I  made  a 
speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  called  it  "The  Paperwork 
Jungle."  I  am  delighted  to  come  here  today 
to  extend  those  remarks,  as  we  say.  I  ana 
particularly  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  a  group  whose  members  have 
selected  paperwork  management  as  their  vo- 
cation and  who  are  actively  engaged  every 
day  in  managing  the  paperwork  programs  of 
every  department  and  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now,  I  consider  paperwork  and  records, 
and  the  management  of  them,  as  very  much 
the  same  thing.  In  the  past,  I  understand 
you  have  had  problems  of  semantics  in  re- 
gard to  these  terms,  particularly  &&  they  re- 
late to  the  definition  of  the  scope  of  your 
activities.  There  are  those  among  you  who 
have  thought  the  correct  frame  of  reference 
should  be  records  administration,  while  oth- 
ers considered  records  management  as  more 
descriptive  and  precise.  You  could  also  call 
it  paperwork  management.  I  doubt  that  we 
are  going  to  have  any  language  problems 
here  today,  but  Just  to  be  sure  I  thought  I 
would  mention  the  point.  I  hope  by  this 
time  these  differences  have  been  resolved. 
In  any  event,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  confusing  you  when  I  refer 
to  records  and  paperwork  interchangeably. 
I'm  sure  we  all  agree  that  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  is  Jiist  as  sweet,  or  possibly  In 
this  case,  not  so  sweet. 

REACTIONS  to   THE   PAPERWORK   JTJNGLE  SPEECH 

To  begin,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  reac- 
tions I  have  received  to  my  remarks  about 
the  paperwork  Jungle  and  why,  as  I  have 
put  it,  I  think  the  citizens  are  becoming 
restless. 

I  have  been  involved  in  few  undertakings 
in  recent  years  which  have  prompted  so 
much  mail  from  sincere  and  thoughtful  per- 
sons as  my  remarks  pointing  out  that  we 
have  entirely  too  much  Government  paper- 
work and  that  we  also  require  entirely  too 
much  of  it  from  the  public.  I  value  highly 
the  warm  and  enthusiastic  responses  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress,  the  reaction  from 
Individupl  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States — from  trade  associations,  banks.  In- 
surance companies,  colleges,  businesses, 
manufacturers,  and  many  others,  and  they 
give  me  renewed  confidence  In  o\ir  subcom- 
mittee's campaign  to  continue  In  our  effort* 
to  reduce  Federal  paperwork.  In  the  letters 
I  have  received,  the  comments  varied  as  to 
which  Federal  agencies  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  paperwork  load,  but  all 
agree  that  they  are  excessive. 

I  was  called  a  kindred  spirit  and  com- 
mended for  taking  pity  on  the  taxpayer  and 
on  the  smaU  businessman.  One  letter  said 
if  you  think  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
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creates  too  much  paperwork.  7°^  s^°^Jf 
h?ve  a  look  at  the  Department  of  Defense, 
especially  the  reports  required  from  defense 

^'^An'Jthe^ietter  described  a  visit  to  a  shlp- 
vard  where  work  was  being  done  on  a  small 
Government-owned  vessel,  and  two  toasters 
Sere  being  Installed  In  the  ship's  g^ey. 
along  with  spare  parts  for  the  toasters.  Now 
how  many  Instruction  manuals  do  you  think 
the  contract  called  for  concerning  the  two 
toasters?  Forty.  I  repeat,  forty  instruc- 
tion  manuals   for   operating   and   repairing 

two  toasters.  w^t,o 

This  is  "way  out"  to  be  sure,  and  I  hope 
it    isn't    SOP    on    Navy    contracts.      It    re- 
minded me  of  the   cartoon  I   saw   recently 
showing  a  workman  busily  engaged  In  un- 
packing a  rather  small  box  with  a  huge  box 
^ngside  awaiting  Its  turn.     The  workman 
is  explaining   to  his   friend   that  the   small 
box  contains  an  electronic  data  processing 
system  and  In  the  big  box  are.  of  course,  the 
instruction  manuals  for  the  system. 
MACNrniDE  or  paperwork  costs 
To  return  to  the  serious  side  of  our  dis- 
cussion this  morning,  the  paperwork  prob- 
lem has  been  with  us  for  a  long  tlme^    As 
many  of  you  know,  back  In  1810  the  House 
of  Representatives  established  a  committee 
to   determine   what  was   happening   to   Im- 
portant old   public  records  and   to  Provide 
for  the  orderly  preservation  of  them.     The 
emphasis    then    was    on    preservation,    and 
while    the    list    of    paperwork    management 
problems  has  expanded  considerably,  records 
preservation    Is    still    extremely    Important^ 
The  trick,  of  course.  Is  to  preserve  the  right 
records  and  have  reasonable  accessibility  tc 
them.    How  many  times  have  you  set  abou1 
to   research   a   problem   and   found   that    a 
voluminous    clutter   of   records   is    available 
to  you.  but  that  the  one  record  which  woulc 
give  you  the  answer  to  what  you  really  neec 
to  know  Is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

I  am  svu-e  much  work  was  done  on  recordi 
management  between  1810  and  1934  when  th(i 
National  Archives  Act  was  passed  whicl 
established  the  Office  of  the  Archivist  of  thu 
United  States,  but  It  was  not  until  1943. 
during  World  War  II.  that  the  Records  Dls  • 
posal  Act  was  put  on  the  books.  In  traclni ; 
This  history  briefly,  we  find  that  there  was 
a  shift  in  emphasis  over  the  years  from  rec- 
ords preservation  to  records  disposal. 

Later,    the   Federal    Records   Act    of    195( 
put  the  Federal  records  manager  In  buslnesii 
so  to  speak,  and  It  was  high  time.     Short! sr 
thereafter,    the    Hoover     Commission     estl 
mated  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Governments 
paperwork  at  $4  billion  a  year.    I  think  th  s 
is  a  statistic  we  have  been  passing  over  all 
too   quickly,   so  let  me    suggest    we   refresh 
ourselves  about  It  for  a  minute.    The  Hoov(  r 
Commission  reported   that   the  lion's  shai  e 
of  the  $4  billion,  70  percent  or  $2,800  million, 
goes   for  creating  records.     They   estimated 
that  485  000  Federal  Government  employees 
or  about  one -quarter  of  all  Federal  workeis 
were  engaged  in  collecting,  compiling,   aid 
analyzing  reports  of  all  kinds.     Almost  £  11 
of  the  remainder  of  the  $4  billion  was  dfe 
voted    to    maintaining     flies     and     recorc  s 
About  1  percent  of  the  total,  which  still  is 
a  large  sum— $30  million— was  used  for  tjie 
records  disposal  program. 

THE    COST    TO    THE    PUBLIC 

Now.  whether  you  accept  the  Hoover  Coii 
mission's  estimates  or  not,  they  are  the  b«  st 
figures  we  have  so  far  on  the  dimensions  of 
our  paper  problem  and,  of  course,  they  are 
now  almost  10  years  old.  More  recent  in- 
formation leads  us  to  believe  that  today  ve 
are  about  holding  our  own:  or,  in  otter 
words  we  are  disposing  of  about  as  many 
papers  each  year  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  creating.  And.  if.  as  they  tell  us.  the  F^- 
eral  records  created  each  year  laid  end-to-e>id 
would  reach  the  moon  13  times,  maybe  fcve 
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ought  to  turn  this  whole  problem  over  to 
NASA  But  I  hate  to  think  where  we  would 
be  today  if  our  records  disposal  program  did 
not  exist.  ,    . 

A  good  example  of  records  disposal  has 
come  to  my  attention,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
enjoy  hearing  about  It.  The  example  Is  cited 
In  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1964.  and  is  one  of  the  few  kudos 
I've  seen  for  good  records  management  work 
outside  of  the  trade  Journals.  The  editorial 
is  entitled    "Bouquet  for  Census,"  and  reads 

as  follows:  ..  „„^ 

"Someone  ought  to  make  up  a  bouquet  and 
present  It  to  the  Census  Bureau. 

"Despite  the  rise  of  the  microfilm  method 
of  record  keeping,  there  are  times  when  we 
wonder  whether  the  population  can  keep  Its 
head  above  the  rising  flood  of  stored  Govern- 
ment records.  ^ 

"Now  we  are  Informed,  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  that  1960  questionnaires  on  popula- 
tion and  housing  have  already  been  de- 
stroyed. There  were  837  tons  of  them.  As 
wastepaper  they  were  packed  into  1.200- 
pound  bales.  It  took  20  freight  cars  and  17 
trucks  to  move  them  out. 

"But  the  main  point  Is  that  this  has  been 
done,  and  less  than  4  years  after  they  were 
collected.  A  few  more  Items  like  this  will 
give  us  hope  that  we  can  hold  back  the 
flood." 

The  second  observation  I  should  like  to 
make  Is  that  If  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  $4  billion  to  make,  maintain,  and 
dispose  of  its  records  each  year,  how  much 
is  It  costing  individual  citizens,  businesses, 
and  manufacturing  plants  around  the  coun- 
try to  meet  the  paperwork  requirements  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments? 

Let's  look  at  the  problem  In  somewhat 
more  detail,  and  let's  take  first  the  situation 
In  which  the  small  businessman  finds  him- 
self. How  much  are  Government  reports 
costing  him.  and  how  are  they  affecting  him 
otherwise? 

The   example  I  am   going   to  give   you  is 
actual    and    probably    occurring    more    fre- 
quently than  you  and  I  would  like  to  think. 
It  comes  to  me  from  Congressman  O'Brien, 
of  New  York,  and  describes  the  plight  of  a 
druggist    back    home    In    his    district.      The 
druggist  has  a  small  business  and  hires  one 
or  two  employees  to  help  him  run  it.    After 
a  full  day  at  the  store,  ordinarily  one  would 
expect  that  the  druggist  could  go  home  and 
relax,  but  not  so.    He  must  go  home  and  do 
his    bookkeeping,    a   significant   amount   of 
which    Is   generated   by   Government   report 
requirements.    If  this  were  the  end  of  It,  the 
situation  would  be  bad  enough,  but  I  have 
not  finished  the  example.    The  druggist  finds 
it  necessary  to  hire  an  accountant,  who  gets 
more  money  per  hour  than  the  druggist,  to 
prepare   his    Income    tax   return    and   other 
Government  reports. 

This  is  the  very  point  I  have  made  before. 
Government  reports  can  play  havoc  with  the 
small  businessman  and  can  go  so  far  as  to 
turn  his  profits  Into  losses.  There  are  se- 
rious side  effects,  too.  These  good,  honest 
people  get  the  Idea  that  the  Government  Is 
breathing  down  their  necks  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  in  Washington  Is  al- 
most an  enemy,  because  of  this  heavy  bur- 
den of  paperwork.  These  people  want  to 
obey  the  law,  but  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult  for  them  because  so  much  reporting 
Is  required.  We  simply  cannot  allow  the 
causes  of  this  type  of  feeling  to  go  un- 
checked, nor  do  we  Intend  to. 

Next,  let's  review  the  paperwork  expe- 
rience of  a  private  corporation.  Some  of 
you  may  remember  that  back  In  1959  our 
subcommittee  looked  into  this  matter,  using 
case  histories  of  Individual  companies.  I 
would  like  to  read  from  our  "Report  on  the 
Business  Reporting  Requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government."  citing  the  case  history 


of  a  large  manufacturing  company  in  the 

Midwest:  .,- 

"In  1  year,  the  company  handled  173  aii- 
ferent  Federal  forms  ranging  in  frequency  of 
filing  from  dally  to  annual,  and  involving 
the  filing  of  37.683  reports.  The  workload 
amounted  to  48,285  hours.  In  add;'tlon.  the 
company  received  a  number  of  other  Fed- 
eral forms,  presumably  voluntary,  which  It 
did  not  respond  to  because  It  objected  to  the 
apparent  duplication,  felt  that  the  data  re- 
quested were  confidential,  or  for  other  rea- 
i>ns.  in  this  group  were  33  different  forms 
which  would  have  Involved  1.098  reports  and 
an   estimated  workload  of  424   hours^ 

Requests  from  State  agencies  which  were 
compiled  with  included  63  different  forms 
involving  the  filing  of  1,145  reports  at  a  cost 
of  3  266  hours.  State  requests  which  were 
not  filed  included  6  different  forms  which 
would  have  Involved  32  reports  and  an  esti- 
mated 61  hours. 

Requests  from  cities,  other  local  govern- 
ments,  and  private  groups  (e.g..  trade  asso- 
ciations, chambers  of  commerce)  which  were 
honored  Included  36  different  forms  requir- 
ing 385  filings  and  676  hours.  Requests 
from  similar  sources  to  which  response  was 
not  made  Included  27  different  forms  which 
would  have  Involved  110  reports  and  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  234  hours. 

It  is  noted  that  the  proportion  of  total 
workload  attributable  to  Federal  forms  was 
much  greater  In  the  case  of  this  company 
than  has  been  observed  In  other  cases.  This 
company  deals  largely  In  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  61  percent  of  its  Federal  workload 
comprised  work  on  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  forms.  In  addition,  the  work- 
load for  the  year  Included  filing  for  the  cen- 
sus of  manufactures,  which  Is  conducted  only 
once  every  5  years.  Hours  chargeable  to 
the  census  forms  amounted  to  26  percent  of 
the  total  time  spent  on  Federal  forms. 

It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  the 
larger  the  company  the  greater  the  relative 
impost  of  Federal  filing  requirements. 
Many  Federal  Inquiries  are  limited  to  the 
larger  enterprises,  or  require  more  detailed 
reporting  from  the  larger  ones.  The  work- 
load tends  to  vary  also  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  industry.  Firms  operating  in 
an  economic  area  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  has  a  strong  regulatory  Interest, 
such  as  agriculture  or  railroads,  or  a  strong 
procurement  interest,  such  as  aircraft  and 
missiles,  are  likely  to  have  heavier  reporting 
burdens  than  firms  In  other  areas. 

Now  In  fairness  to  the  Federal  agencies, 
I  should  say  that  they  are  often  criticized  by 
persons  who  do  not  know  all  the  facts.  In 
our  hearings  last  month  on  the  1963  Eco- 
nomic Censuses,  one  witness  complained 
about  a  form  used  In  the  census  of  busi- 
ness for  restaurants  and  cafes  or  as  the 
Census  Bureau  calls  them  eating  and  drink- 
ing places.  The  census  schedule  asks  for 
figures  on  sales  of  such  things  as  clothing, 
shoes,  hardware,  and  many  other  mechandlse 
lines  not  usually  associated  with  "eating  and 
drinking  places."  Our  witness  who  comes 
from  New  York,  ridiculed  this  form  and  Im- 
plied that  this  was  typical  of  government 
bureaucracy  at  work. 

Now  in  New  York  City,  I'm  sure  that  most 
eating  and  drinking  places  sell  only  food 
and  beverages,  but  out  in  my  district  In 
Montana,  eating  and  drinking  places  sell 
everything  under  the  sun. 

But  some  of  these  complaints  are  Justified 
and  our  subcommittee  plans  to  look  Into 
the  businessman's  cost  for  Federal  reports 
m  connection  with  hearings  to  be  held  in 
April  and  May.  If  we  are  unable  to  put  a 
dollar  value  on  these  costs.  I  think  well  be 
able  at  least,  to  state  them  In  employee 
manhours.  My  Impression  now  is  that  on 
the  average,  the  cost  to  the  public  for  Fed- 
eral reporting  may  be  as  high  as  10  times 
the  cost  to  the   Government.     And,  I  wui 
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predict  to  you  now  that  before  long  we  will 
require  Federal  agencies  to  submit  a  state- 
ment about  the  cost  of  a  survey  or  form  to 
the  business  community  before  the  question- 
naire can  be  placed  in  the  malls.  We  may 
not  like  to  do  this,  but  In  my  opinion,  we 
will  be  forced  to  do  It. 

PAPERWORK  AND  EDP 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  subject 
of  EDP  and  brlefiy  discuss  Its  effect  upon 
the  paperwork  problem.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  my  speech  In  the  House  on 
February  8,  as  regards  EDP: 

"The  possibilities  of  paperwork  reduction 
through  or  as  a  byproduct  of  electric  data 
processing  automation  In  the  Government 
are  enormous.  Exploration  of  machlne-to- 
machlne  reporting  Is  only  In  Its  infancy,  but 
a  few  applications  reported  by  the  agencies 
suggest  what  the  future  has  In  store.  As 
described  In  this  report,  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  paperwork  reduction  through  In- 
teragency data  exchange  Is  the  Treasury 
Department's  arrangement  whereby  the 
Division  of  Disbursements  receives  check 
Issue  Information  on  magnetic  tape  from  a 
number  of  cooperating  agencies  (Veterans' 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  others).  Another  example  Is  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (BOASI)  re- 
ceives Federal  Insurance  Compensation  Act 
(PICA)  earnings  statements  on  magnetic 
tape;  some  4  million  earnings  items  are  re- 
ceived quarterly,  3  million  from  the  Armed 
Forces  and  1  million  from  State  agencies  and 
private  employers.  A  third,  which  may  point 
the  way  to  greater  paperwork  savings.  Is  the 
Census  Bureau's  use  of  BOASI  lists  and  em- 
ployer Identification  numbers  In  the  1963 
Censuses  of  Business  and  Manufactures." 

In  my  speech,  I  went  on  to  say  that  some 
of  us  are  disappointed,  so  far.  In  that  EDP 
In  some  cases  has  actually  Increased  the 
paperwork  flow  and  I  cited  the  500  million 
forms  now  used  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  the  collection  of  Income  taxes. 
I  may  have  been  a  little  severe  on  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  In  my  remarks,  and 
Mr.  CapUn  told  me  as  much  in  a  four-page 
single-spaced  letter.  But,  I  plan  to  pursue 
this  matter  further  In  our  hearings.  I  have 
never  understood  why  the  financial  and 
banking  agencies  are  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  of  1942,  especially  when 
they  are  among  the  worst  offenders  when 
it  comes  to  the  proliferation  of  paperwork. 

Nor  do  I  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Treasury  Department  to  retain  in- 
come tax  forms  and  other  records  for  as  long 
as  30  years.  As  a  lawyer  and  former  attorney 
general  of  my  State,  I  can  understand  keep- 
ing records  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
if  only  because  of  the  delays  In  the  courts 
and  the  statute  of  limitations,  but  what 
about  the  records  storage  costs  Involved  In 
these  systems.  We  will  soon  have  100  mil- 
lion persons  filing  Income  tax  returns  each 
year  and  the  Information  retrieval  problems 
must  be  enormous.  In  contrast,  we  have 
the  example  of  the  1960  census  schedules 
which  have  already  been  destroyed,  as  I 
described  earlier. 

Sp>eaklng  of  EDP,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  have  actually  stood  In  front  of  a  high- 
speed printer.  I  don't  mean  the  1,200  lines 
per  minute  outputs  of  the  printers  now  gen- 
erally In  use,  but  the  new  generation  printers 
with  speeds  up  to  3.000  lines  per  minute. 
These  machines  spew  out  paper  at  such  a 
tremendous  speed  that  if  you  do  stand  in 
front  of  them,  you  would  literally  be  biirled 
In  paper  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  One  of 
these  machines  could  engulf  this  room  In 
printed  paper  in  no  time  at  all. 

How  important  it  is.  then,  that  the  entire 
EDP  system  be  Intelligently  managed  and 
monitored;  and  how  Important  It  Is  that  we 
bring    the    best   management   tools    at    our 


command  to  this  new  technology.  These  and 
other  EDP  matters  are  discussed  In  consider- 
able detail  in  our  subcommittee  report  on 
the  "Use  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Equipment  In  the  Federal  Government,"  re- 
leased last  October. 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HXKE? 

In  my  remarks  this  morning,  I  have  had 
to  highlight  certain  aspects  of  the  paper- 
work problem.  I  have  not  discussed,  for  In- 
stance, Information  retrieval  via  EDP  and 
the  work  of  my  colleague.  Congressman  PtJ- 
ciNSKi,  is  doing  in  this  area,  nor  the  study 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  undertaken  re- 
garding the  feasibility  of  automating  some 
of  its  operations,  your  own  correspondence 
management  projects,  and  so  on.  I'm  afraid 
this  Is  one  of  our  problems.  We  have  so 
many  paperwork  projects,  there  is  a  real 
question  as  to  whether  we  can  do  all  of  them 
Justice  and  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball  at  the 
same  time. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Government  Sta- 
tistics Is  going  to  continue  to  fight  In  this 
paperwork  Jungle.  We  are  planning  hear- 
ings In  April  and  May.  Throughout,  we  are 
hopeful  that  we  will  have  your  support  and 
that  you  will  use  your  excellent  vantage 
point  to  lighten  the  Government  paperwork 
burden  on  the  citizens  and  businessmen  of 
this  country.  I  know  that  most  of  you  have 
active  programs  in  paperwork  reduction,  but 
if  you  don't,  you  certainly  should.  If  you  are 
in  doubt  as  to  how  to  proceed,  you  might 
contact  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  this  matter,  and  I  praised 
them  for  It  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Also,  If  any  of  you  have  any  suggestions 
which  should  be  Included  In  our  forthcoming 
hcEirlngs,  please  get  In  touch  with  me  or  the 
staff.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of 
you  that  imder  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  Jurisdiction  In 
matters  concerning  the  National  Archives  and 
this  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  our 
subcommittee.  So,  yoiu  Ideas  and  sugges- 
tions are  doubly  welcome. 

One  last  word  before  I  close.  We  don't  as- 
sociate paperwork  with  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam but  if  we're  not  doing  too  well  over 
there,  this  report  by  Jim  Lucas,  of  Scrlpps- 
Howard,  might  explain  why: 

"Men  in  the  field  often  work  for  three  com- 
manders: the  Military  Assistance  Command. 
Vietnam  (MACV),  the  Military  Advisory  As- 
sistance Group  ( MAAG ) ,  and  the  Military 
Assistance  Command.  Thailand  (MACT). 
These  are  In  addition  to  the  'Support  Com- 
mand,' the  'country  team*  headed  by  Ambas- 
sador Lodge.  Fleldmen  must  report  to  all 
three  commands.  The  paperwork  Is  horren- 
dous." 

Lucas  goes  on  to  say  that  organization  on 
the  Vietnam  side  is  equally  confused.  This 
report  from  Vietnam  only  bears  out  what 
we've  been  saying  right  along  that  poor 
organization  and  management  breeds  exces- 
sive paperwork.  So  don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  paperwork  is  not  important. 

Thanks  for  asking  me  to  come  here  this 
morning.    I  enjoyed  being  with  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
RICHARD   F.   TAITANO 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  19,  1961,  Richard  F.  Tai- 


tano,  a  native  of  Guam,  became  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  the  Territories  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  a  native  of  one  of  the 
territories  had  been  placed  in  the  com- 
mand post  over  the  destinies  of  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
over  which  flies  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Mr.  Taitano  is  retiring  to  become  Dep- 
uty High  Commissioner  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritories after  an  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  said  of  him  by 
those  closest  in  position  to  judge,  that  in 
3  years  he  has  accomplished  more,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  education  and 
health,  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  preceding  half  century. 

Here  are  the  islands  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
the  Territories :  Virgin  Islands  in  the  At- 
lantic, Palmyra,  and  Canton  near  Ha- 
waii. Guam  and  American  Samoa  in  the 
Far  Pacific,  and  over  2,000  Islands  that 
comprise  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

When  Mr.  Taitano  was  summoned 
from  Guam  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  Udall  to  take  over  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific,  although  under 
American  care  and  guardianship,  were 
perhaps  the  most  desolate  and  neglect- 
ed areas  in  the  world.  Few  of  the  island- 
ers spoke  English.  There  were  six  native 
languages  and  the  language  spoken  on 
one  little  island  might  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  spoken  on  another  island. 
There  were  no  doctors,  no  medicine. 

That  was  3  years  ago.  Now  there  are 
75  schools  and  by  next  year  the  number 
will  be  400.  Several  hundred  teachers 
have  been  brought  from  the  United 
States,  more  are  being  recruited.  The 
children  of  these  faraway  islands  are 
responding  splendidly  and  already  are 
handling  English  with  ease  and  delight. 

Progress  also  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving health  conditions. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  one  small 
school  in  American  Samoa.  Today  there 
are  school  accommodations  and  quali- 
fied teachers  for  every  child  on  the  is- 
land. 

What  Director  Taitano  accomplished, 
the  miracles  he  worked,  would  not  have 
been  possible,  of  course,  without  the  in- 
terest and  the  help  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan],  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  handles  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  territories. 

Congressman  Kirwan  spent  days  on 
some  of  the  desolate  and  neglected  is- 
lands observing  painfully  and  uncom- 
fortably at  first  hand,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  this  constituted  a  na- 
tional disgrace,  and  came  back  to 
Washington  to  do  something  about  it. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  consistently 
and  faithfully  been  the  friend  and  cham- 
pion of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  our 
other  tmincorporated  territories. 

Credit  also  is  due  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  who  work  to- 
gether on  a  bipartisan  basis  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interest  of  our  unincor- 
porated and  trust  territories. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  the  senti- 
ment of  all  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  ] 
Mr  Taitano  our  warm  congratulations 
on  the  outstandingly  good  job  he  has  ] 
done  in  a  post  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  our  every  good  wish  for  a  future  of 
expanding  accomplishment  and  con- 
tentment. He  and  his  charming  wife. 
Magdalena  and  their  children.  Miss 
Taling  and  Master  Richard.  Junior,  will 
be  missed  by  the  many  friends  they  made 
during  their  3  years  in  Washington. 
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RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING  PERSE- 
CXJTION  BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
OF  PERSONS  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR 
RELIGION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  speech  by  the  president  of 
B'nai  B'rlth. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  con- 
cern not  only  for  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  but  for  all  mankind 
throughout  the  world  that  I  have  intro 
duced  a  resolution  condemning  persecu- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution,  which  is 
similar  to  Senate  Resolution  204.  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Abraham  Ribicoff  and  cosponsored  by 
63  fellow  Senators.  wiU  receive  equally 
representative  backing  in  the  House. 

The  terrifying  situation  of  Jewish 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union  ha£ 
reached  such  intensity  and  alarminrt 
proportions  that  leaders  of  24  major  na4 
tional  Jewish  organizations  in  tha 
United  States  have  gathered  together  m 
Washington  these  past  2  days  to  conduct, 
a  conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attentiori 
bv  including  in  my  remarks  the  openini^ 
address  of  the  chairman  of  the  confer 
ence,  Label  A.  Katz.   president   of  th 
B'nai  B'rith.  whose  articulate  thought 
and    whose    presentation    of    alarmini; 
facts  on  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  thi ; 
U.S.S.R.  must  be  heeded  by  every  human 
being  who  cares  for  his  fellow  man. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  take  action  on  this  resolutior , 
so  that  somehow  our  voices  may  b; 
heard  by  the  Soviet  leaders  and  will  hell ) 
to  put  an  end  to  the  insidious  cultural 
and  religious  genocide  that  is  being  per- 
petrated on  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Address  bt  Label  A.  Katz  to  the  Ameeicaii 
Jewish  CoNinERENCE  on  Soviet  Jewry 
I  call  to  order  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry. 

This  U  an  assembly  of  historic  dimensioru  i. 
It  Is  an  assembly  predicated  on  Jewlsi 
unity — unity  of  mind  and  of  purpose. 

We.  the  representatives  of  24  organiza- 
tions, are  gathered  to  bear  witness  and  to 
protest. 

We  do  so  with  that  most  formidable  <f 
witnesses  and  most  potent  of  protesters:  our 
collective  conscience  as  a  free  people. 
We  are  here  to  speak  that  conscience. 


We  are  here  to  proclaim  moral  indignation 
that  makes  the  free  spirit  shudder  when  an- 
other man's  spirit  is  enslaved. 

We  are  here  for  a  singular  purpose.  It  is 
without  political  overtones.  It  Is  removed 
from  cold  war  problems. 

We  are  here  to  speak  for  a  community  of 
Jews  m  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  trapped  in 
silence;  It  cannot  speak  for  itself. 

We  are  here  to  articulate  Its  plight;  to 
appeal,  In  Its  behalf,  for  reason  and  civilized 
decency;  to  mobilize,  in  its  support,  those  for 
whom  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience  is 
an  ideal  to  be  cherished — and  therefore  to 
be  shared. 

And  with  the  Passover  festival  still  fresh 
in  our  souls,  we  are  here  in  obedience  to 
the  commitment  of  the  Haggadah: 

"B'chol  do'er  vo'do'er  chiyov  oh'dom  lee'ros 

ess  ahtz'mo  key'loo  hoo  yo'tzo  mi'mitzryim. 

"In  every  generation,  one  ought  to  regard 

himself  as  though  he  had  personally  come 

out  of  Egypt." 

My  assignment  of  the  moment,  as  prelude 
to  the  eminent  voices  we  will  hear  this  eve- 
ning, Is  to  examine  briefly  the  problem  of 
the  Soviet  Jew  In  Its  historic  perspective. 

The  core  of  that  problem  can  be  found 
In  a  current  Russian  Joke  that  asks:  "Why 
is  the  sputnik  Jewish?" 

And  It  answers:  "Because  It  wanders 
around  the  earth  and  has  no  place  to  stop." 
As  with  all  grim  humor,  the  jest  Is  com- 
pounded of  bitter  truth.  The  Soviet  Jew— 
who  wants  to  remain  a  Jew — has  no  place 
to  go  and  no  place  to  stay. 

His  Is  a  dilemma  foisted  upon  him  by  the 
conformities  of  a  closed  society,  and  by  his 
unwillingness  to  fit  neatly  Into  orthodox  pre- 
conceptions laid  out  by  Soviet  Ideology. 

The  Soviet  Jew  Is  a  creature  of  Soviet  law — 
and  a  victim  of  Soviet  dogma. 

He  Is.  In  the  promise  of  Soviet  law,  upheld 
as  a  full  and  equal  citizen  of  his  mother- 
land. In  terms  of  his  right  to  be  Jewish, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution—except that  the  ruling  authori- 
ties choose  to  forsake  It. 

But  in  the  practice  of  Soviet  dogma,  the 
Jew  Is  cast  as  an  alienated  element  In  Soviet 
society— this  because  his  Jewlshness  has  not 
freely  and  conveniently  faded  away,  as  So- 
viet dogma  predicted  It  would. 

So  the  Soviet  Jew  finds  himself  between 
the  colliding  forces  of  Soviet  law  and  So- 
viet dogma.  A  collision  shatters:  this  one 
has  fragmentized  his  Jewish  community, 
crushed  his  Jewish  culture,  splintered  his 
Jewish  existence. 

Despite  all  this,  the  destructlveness  has 
failed  to  achieve  Its  ultimate:  It  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  kill  off  his  Jewish  con- 
sciousness. 

Each  of  the  two  forces  has  made  of  So- 
viet Jewry  a  unique  component,  unlike  any 
other,  of  Soviet  society. 

The  law  has  Invested  Soviet  Jewry  with 
a  dlchotomous  status.  It  has  recognized 
Soviet  Jewry  as  a  religious  community,  with 
a  legal  right  to  practice  Judaism  as  It 
chooses.  And  It  has  established  Soviet 
Jewry  as  a  major  Soviet  nationality,  with  a 
legal  right — In  fact.  If  you  consider  basic 
Soviet  theory  you  would  almost  call  It  an 
obligation — to  maintain  a  national  culture 
and  language. 

The  dogma,  with  its  perspective  of  a  Jew- 
ish community  disappearing  through  assimi- 
lation, has  singled  out  Soviet  Jewry  for 
disabilities  and  oppressions  that  contradict, 
not  only  the  law,  but  the  dogma  as  It  Is 
Interpreted  and  practiced  for  every  other 
major  Soviet  nationality. 

Unlike  any  other  Soviet  nationality,  the 
Jews  are  dispersed,  without  a  province  or 
land  area  of  their  own.  The  experiment  of 
Birobldjan.  Ineptly  conceived  and  haphaz- 
ardly Implemented,  was  doomed  from  Its 
start. 

Unlike  any  other  Soviet  nationality,  the 
Jews  are  denied  the  national  Institutions — 


the  schools,  the  books,  the  newspapers,  the 
theaters — of  their  Yiddish  culture. 

Unlike  any  other  Soviet  nationality,  the 
Jews  are  without  a  structure  or  program— 
or  even  an  Identifying  address. 

There  Is  today  in  all  of  the  Soviet  Union 
only  one  "Jewish  address"— that  of  the  har- 
assed synagogue.  And  what  remains  of  the 
synagogue  Is  little  more  than  a  caricature 
of  the  old  East  European  shul  that  had  been 
the  lively  stronghold  of  piety,  scholarship, 
and  conmiunal  life. 

The  suppression  of  Judaism  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  suppression  of  all  religions. 
But  Soviet  practice  decrees  that  for  Judaism 
It  be  more  so. 

Unlike  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church — 
which  has  a  privileged  status— the  Baptists, 
the  Buddhists  and  others,  each  of  which  Is 
able.  In  some  fashion,  to  conduct  an  orga- 
nized establishment,  to  produce  Bibles  and 
prayer  books,  to  manufacture  or  Import  re- 
ligious articles,  and  to  maintain  some  forms 
of  contact  with  their  denomination  outside 
the  U.S.SJl.— unlike  these,  the  practice  of 
Judaism  Is  quarantined — Insulated  from  Its 
every  means  of  sustenance. 

I  recently  came  across  a  handsome  and  re- 
vealing volume  that  tells  about  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  It  was  published  several 
years  ago  by  the  Moscow  patriarchate.  Its 
230  pages,  nicely  lUustrated  with  scores  of 
photographs,  report  on  the  church's  multi- 
tude of  religious  activities.  Its  extensive  edu- 
cational program  of  training  seminarians, 
and  Its  formal  contacts  with  Christian 
churches  outside  the  U.S.S.R. 

There  Is  no  such  volume  for  Judaism  in 
the  Soviet  Union — there  could  not  be.  The 
number  of  synagogues  In  the  Soviet  Union 
has  dwindled  to  97.  There  were  450  In  1956. 
Each  of  the  97  Is  kept  apart — unaffiliated 
with  and  unrelated  to  any  other  synagogue. 
The  struggles  of  Judaism  under  Soviet 
dogma  are  svunmed  up  In  this  poignant  In- 
cident of  a  visitor  who  met  an  old  man  at 
worship  in  one  of  the  few  remaining  syna- 
gogues. The  visitor's  questions  were  really 
rhetorical. 

"Do  you  need  slddurim — prayer  books?  ' 
The  old  man  answered  with  a  shrug. 
"Have       you       enough       taleslm — prayer 
shawls?" 

Another  shrug. 

"Do  any  of  the  children  learn  Hebrew?" 
A  third  shrug. 

"Can  we  help  you  In  any  way?" 
The  old  man  stared  back.  "My  friend,"  he 
finally  whispered,  "you  have  asked  four 
kashes — iowr  questions.  This  Is  not  the 
time  for  such  a  dialog.  Four  kashes  are  for 
Pesach — and  Pesach  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  long  way  off." 

We  are  this  evening  following  In  the  tra- 
dition of  those  who  aroused  the  conscience 
of  this  Nation  against  the  persecution  of 
Russian  Jews  during  the  days  of  the  czar. 
The  restrictions,  the  quotas,  the  pogroms, 
the  pale  of  settlement — these  were  the  In- 
dignities that  an  earlier  American  Jevsrlsh 
community  protested  about  to  the  highest 
councils  of  our  Government. 

Yet  such  Is  the  character  of  Jewish  per- 
sistence that  In  the  very  midst  of  the  op- 
pressions and  pogroms  there  flourished  a 
rich  and  variegated  Ylddlshkelt — a  throb- 
bing, vibrant  cultvire  that  grew  abundantly. 
And  that  culture  was  transported  by  those 
who  fied  to  escape  the  barriers — to  America, 
to  England,  to  Palestine. 

If  Ylddlshkelt  bloomed  In  the  dark 
shadows  of  these  barriers,  how  much 
stronger  a  culture  would  it  become  when 
the  political  fetters  were  unchained?  This 
was  one  of  the  false  promises  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolution. 

The  Jews  were  certainly  a  nation  when  the 
Soviet  era  began.  There  were  31/2  million 
Jews  In  Russian  territory  alone — another  IVi 
mUUon  If  you  Include  the  present  borders  of 
the    U.S.S.R.      Soviet    Jewry    had    Its    own 
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Idioms — Yiddish  and  Hebrew;  It  had  a  vigor- 
ous press,  communal  institutions,  hundreds 
of  synagogues  and  schools,  and  a  popular 
national  culture. 

In  the  formative  days  of  the  U.S.SH.,  So- 
viet leadership  encouraged  these  develop- 
ments. It  did  so  while  simultaneously  seek- 
ing to  suffocate  the  Jewish  religion  and  the 
political  philosophies  of  Jewish  peoplehood. 
since  these  were  anathema  to  an  atheistic 
and  closed  society.  But  a  proletarlanlzed 
Ylddlshkelt  was  evident  wherever  there  were 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1920.  for  example,  there  were  96  Yid- 
dish or  Hebrew  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Today,  not  a  single  Jewish  dally  newspaper. 
There  Is  one  bimonthly  magazine — begun  3 
years  ago  largely  In  response  to  protests  from 
outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  was  In  Moscow  the  day  the  first  copy  of 
Sovletlsh  Helmland  came  off  the  press.  I 
was  delighted  to  see  a  Yiddish  vort  In  print — 
and  said  so  to  Aaron  Vergells,  its  editor. 
Yet  Vergells  spent  most  of  the  time  of  our 
visit  Insisting  that  Jewish  mothers  did  not 
want  their  children  kept  sei>sirat€  In  Yiddish 
schools  or  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
Yiddish  language.  This  pose  of  a  Yiddish 
poet  and  editor  rejecting  any  futvu"e  for  the 
language  to  which  he  contributes  his 
talents  was  Its  own  classic  form   of  Irony. 

In  the  mldthlrtles,  there  were  17  per- 
manent Jewish  theaters  in  the  U.S.S.R.  To- 
day there  Is  none. 

As  late  as  1938.  there  were  800  Jewish 
primary  and  secondary  schools  In  White 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine  alone.  Today  there 
Is  no  such  school  anywhere  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

There  were  millions  of  copies  of  Yiddish 
books  coming  off  the  presses;  hundreds  of 
courts  In  Jewish  districts  that  Insisted  upon 
Yiddish  as  the  official  court  language.  The 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  the  government, 
the  military,  the  diplomatic  corps — all  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  state — were  open  to  Jews. 
Soviet  posters  shouted  of  a  new  dawn  of 
justice  and  equality  for  all  the  national- 
ities— the  Jews  too. 

It  was  a  short-lived  promise.  By  the  late 
1930's  It  had  already  begun  to  fade.  The 
megalomania  of  Stalin  crushed  It  completely. 
In  1948.  with  a  single  brutal  sweep,  Stalin 
toppled  every  Institution  of  Jewish  cultural 
and  Intellectual  life.  He  did  so  with  a  show 
of  force,  with  his  famous  trumped-up 
charges — the  doctors'  plot,  the  secret  purges 
of  the  Jewish  Intelligentsia — and  with  a 
reign  of  terror  that  lasted  until  his  death  in 
1953. 

There  remains  forever  In  Soviet  history 
the  Infamous  day  of  August  12,  1952 — the 
day  when  26  of  the  leading  Soviet  Yiddish 
writers  and  intellectuals  were  summarily 
executed.  These  were  not  Zionists.  They 
were  not  religious  Jews.  Most  of  them  were 
practicing  Communists.  They  were  purged 
because  they  were  the  leading  exponents  of 
Ylddlshkelt — which  Stalin  Intended  to  purge 
with  them.  Soviet  Jews  still  speak  of  that 
era  as  the  "shvartze  yohrln — the  black 
years." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  de-Stallnizatlon 
policy  have  exposed  the  corrupt  and  fraudu- 
lent nature  of  that  era.  But  while  denounc- 
ing Stalin,  they  have  said  little  of  Stalin's 
antl-SemltIsm,  and  have  done  nothing  to  re- 
move it.  or  to  restore  cultural  and  nationality 
rights  to  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  standardized  Soviet  response  to  this 
Is  that  Soviet  Jews  are  not  Interested  in 
maintaining  a  Jewish  cultural  life.  But 
even  Soviet  leaders  have  difficulty  with  this 
evasive  and  weary  cliche;  first,  because  the 
facts  disprove  It;  second,  because  It  leads 
them  Into  a  mess  of  dialectical  contradic- 
tions. 

It  Is  they  who  have  decreed  a  Jewish  na- 
tionality In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  they  who 
have  decreed  that  the  Soviet  Jew  be  Iden- 
tified as  a  Jew  on  his  Internal  passport. 


It  Is  they  who  single  out  the  Soviet  Jew 
for  exclusion  from  positions  of  special  trust 
In  the  government  and  In  the  economy. 

It  Is  they  who  Indulge  in  the  curious  ra- 
tionalization that  the  Soviet  Jew  can  best 
enjoy  equality  In  the  Soviet  Union  by  being 
treated  unequally  among  other  Soviet 
nationalities. 

It  Is  they  who  have  thrust  the  Soviet  Jew 
Into  a  consummate  contradiction,  on  the  one 
hand  requiring  him  to  maintain  his  identity 
as  a  Jew,  and,  on  the  other,  forcibly  pushing 
him  toward  assimilation. 

It  is  they  who  have  created  a  senseless, 
netther-nor  world  for  the  Soviet  Jew,  which 
says  to  him:  "You  are  a  Jew — but  you  can't 
be  Jewish." 

The  Soviet  dogma  that  commands  the  dis- 
appearance of  Jewish  consciousness  Is  de- 
nied by  history  and  by  current  events.  It 
Is  worth  recalling  that  80  years  ago  a  Russian 
high  commission,  a  liberal  and,  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  times,  enlightened  body  that 
sought  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  Russian 
antl-Semltlsm.  spent  5  years  studying  what 
It  called  the  Jewish  problem.  It  finally  con- 
cluded that  only  through  assimilation  could 
the  problem  be  solved. 

But  the  Jews  of  czarlst  Russia  did  not  dis- 
appear through  any  such  assimilation.  And 
the  Jews  of  Soviet  Russia  are  not  willing  to 
bury  their  traditions  or  Inter  their  heritage. 

Jewish  consciousness  has  a  survlvallst 
quality.  There  Is  an  Ironic  aftermath  to 
the  despotism  of  Stalin's  black  years.  Ob- 
servers of  the  Soviet  scene  say  that  nothing 
In  the  postwar  years  did  more  to  heighten 
Jewish  consciousness  among  Soviet  Jews — 
jMirtlcularly  among  the  untaught,  Jewlshly 
Illiterate  youth — than  the  tyrant's  efforts  to 
achieve  just  the  opposite. 

We  are  called  to  order  this  evening  to 
strengthen  that  survlvallst  spirit — to  help 
the  Soviet  Jew  preserve  and  make  meaning- 
ful his  Jewish  consciousness. 

We  do  not  seek  special  privilege  or  status 
for  our  Soviet  brother — but  the  equality  of 
St  itus  that  Is  guaranteed  him  by  Soviet  law. 

We  do  not  challenge  Mr.  Khrushchev's  view 
of  a  world  of  good  goulash  and  ballet.  We 
simply  propKJse  that  good  goulash  tastes  bet- 
ter and  ballet  Is  more  Inspiring  when  the 
human  spirit  Is  free  and  untrammeled. 

We  are  here  to  appeal  for  the  restoration  of 
an  Inalienable  human  right  that  cannot  be 
challenged  in  any  civilized  society.  It  Is  the 
right  of  the  Jew  to  be  Jewish;  the  right  of  the 
Jew  to  be,  not  someone  else — but  to  be  him- 
self. 


AMERICAN     JEWISH     CONFERENCE 
ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  which  was  held  in 
Washington  on  April  5-6.  Sponsored 
by  24  Jewish  organizations  and  attended 
by  more  than  500  people,  the  conference 
was  called  to  protest  the  Soviet  Union's 
discrimination  against  its  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  yesterday  the  delegates 
adopted  an  18-point  resolution  which  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry  protests  the  denial  to  Soviet  Jews 
of  the  basic  institutions  and  facilities 
granted   to   other  religions   and  nationality 


groups  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  Justice  require  the 
Soviet  Government : 

1.  To  declare  Its  policy  of  eradicating  antl- 
Semltlsm  by  a  vigorous  educational  effort 
conducted  by  government  and  party. 

2.  To  permit  the  free  functioning  of  syna- 
gogues and  private  prayer  meetings. 

3.  To  remove  hindrances  to  the  observance 
of  sacred  rites  such  as  religious  burial  and 
circumcision. 

4.  To  make  possible  the  production  and 
distribution  of  phylacteries,  prayer  shawls, 
mezzuzoth.  religious  calendars,  and  other 
religious  articles. 

5.  To  restore  all  rights  and  facilities  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  matzoth 
and  kosher  food. 

6.  To  make  available  facilities  to  publish 
Hebrew  Bibles,  prayerbooks,  and  other  reli- 
gious texts  In  the  necessary  quantities. 

7.  To  permit  the  organization  of  a  nation- 
wide federation  of  synagogues. 

8.  To  sanction  the  association  of  such  a 
federation  with  organizations  of  coreligion- 
ists abroad. 

9.  To  permit  Jews  to  make  religious  pil- 
grimages to  the  holy  places  In  Israel. 

10.  To  make  It  i>osslble  to  allow  all  qual- 
ified applicants  to  attend  the  Moscow  Yeshl- 
vah,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  yeshlvot  as  needed,  and 
to  enable  rabbinical  students  to  study  at 
seminaries  abroad. 

11.  To  provide  schools  and  other  facilities 
for  the  study  of  Yiddish  and  Hebrew,  and  of 
Jewish  history,  literature,  and  culture. 

12.  To  permit  Jewish  writers,  artists,  and 
other  Intellectuals  to  create  their  own  in- 
stitutions for  the  encouragement  of  Jewish 
cultural  and  artistic  life. 

13.  To  reestablish  a  Yiddish  publishing 
house  and  to  publish  books  In  Yiddish  by 
classical   and   contemporary  Jewish  writers. 

14.  To  reestablish  Yiddish  state  theaters 
in  major  centers'of  Jewish  population  and  to 
publish  Yiddish -language  newspapers  with 
national  circulation. 

15.  To  eliminate  discrimination  against 
Jews  In  all  areas  of  Soviet  public  life. 

16.  To  end  all  propaganda  campaigns 
which  use  antl-Semltlc  stereotjrpes.  Implied 
or  overt. 

17.  To  halt  the  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  maximum  penalties.  Including  the 
death  sentence,  against  Jews  for  alleged  eco- 
nomic crimes. 

18.  To  make  possible  on  humanitarian 
grounds  Soviet  Jews  who  are  members  of 
families  separated  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust  to  be  reunited  vrtth  their  relatives 
abroad. 

We  appeal  for  a  redress  of  these  and  other 
wrongs  and  sufferings;  for  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  and  for  the  full  restora- 
tion of  Jewish  rights  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  addition  to  the  resolution,  the  con- 
ference issued  a  general  statement  ap- 
pealing to  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  equality  to  the  Jewish  community 
in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion and  law.    That  appeal  follows: 

American  Jewish  Conterence  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  April  6.  1964 

We,  as  representatives  of  the  major  na- 
tional American  Jewish  organizations,  have 
met  for  the  past  2  days  In  solemn  assembly 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  express  with  one 
voice  our  deep  concern  with  and  our  deter- 
mination to  protest  the  plight  of  our  Jewish 
brethren  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jewry  constitutes  itxe  second  largest 
Jewish  community  in  the  world  and  is  the 
last  remnant  of  the  once  great  East  European 
Jewish  community.  This  remnant  exists 
largely  because  of  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Nazi  hordes  which 
destroyed  the  great  majority  of  European 
Jewry.      j 
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The  approximately  3  million  Jews  of 
USSR,   have   a   special   claim   on   the   coii 
science   of  all   who  are  zealous  of  seciirtijg 
human  rights,  and.  more  particularly,  on  ' 
conscience  of  all  Jewry.     Soviet  Jews  are 
heirs  of  a  tradition  that  stretches  unbroken 
over   1.000  years  of  Jewish  history  in  East 
em  Europe,  a  tradition  which  produced  '^' 
enduring  heritage  of  scholarship,  piety 
ethical   Idealism.     They  are  the  kin  of 
millions  who  went  forth  from  Russia  to 
countries,    bringing    with    them    the 
Idealism    of    their    tradition   enhancing 
cultures  of  their  new  lands. 

With  the  lessening  of  repression  and 
cutlon    so    widely    acclaimed    following 
death  of  Stalin.  It  was  hoped  that  the  S 
Jews  would  share  In  the  new  atmosphere 
relaxation  of  tensions.     Now.  however,  with 
anguish   and  Indignation  we  witness 
Jewry  being  denied  its  natural  right  of  gro^p 
existence.    It  Is  fragmented  from  within 
kept    Isolated    from    without.     Though 
mally  recognized  as  a  nationality  and  as  a 
Ugious  group,  the  Soviet  Jewish  comrr"' 
Is  deprived  of  those  rights  granted  to 
nationalities  and  other  major  religious  bod 
In  the  USSR.     A  process  of  attrition  ' 
Soviet  Jews  to  live  only  a  most  atte 
Jewish  life  and  threatens  to  crush  their  s 
and  sever  their  ties  with  the  Jewish  peo^ 

Soviet  Jewish   youth,  traumatized  by 
Nazi  holocaust  and  by  Stalin's  antl-Sf" 
excesses  are  now  seeking  to  reestablish 
links  with  Jewish  life.     But  they  are 
even  the  most  meager  opportunity  to 
enhance  and  transmit  their  Jewish  '-- 

The  whole  of  Jewish  culture,  and 
artistic  and  literary  expression  in 
once  so  flourishing  in  the  U.S.S.R..  are 
represented  by  the  merest  tokens.    The  "- 
of  Soviet  Jewry  with  their  tradition  are 
destroyed  by  Increasing  restrictions  against 
fundamental    and    sacred    Jewish    practi<^es 
Synagogues  are  closed  down;  the  public 
ductlon  and  distribution  of  matzoth  and 
other  essential  religious  articles  are  ba 
Soviet  Jews   are  cut  off  from   contact 
their  brethren  at  home  and  abroad.     J 
opportunities  in  higher  education  and  in 
tain  fields  of  employment  are  being  '"" 

Simultaneously,  a  campaign  of  v" 
of  the  Jewish  past  and  present  Is  c 
In   the  press  and  other  official  publlcatlcns 
Judaism    and    Jewish    history    are    falsif*--* 
Anti-Semitic    stereotypes    are    exploited 
portray  the  synagogue  as  a  breeding  groi^nd 
of  economic  and  social  crimes. 

We  are  appalled  at  the  discriminatory 
plication   of  maximum  penalties,   in''-- 
the  death  sentence,  against  Jews  for 
economic  crimes  and  that  they  are 
out  In  the  press  in  a  calculated  attempi 
exacerbate   public   anti-Semitism. 
We  are  moved  by  the  plight  of 
of  Soviet  Jews  whose  families  were 
or  separated  by  the  Nazi  devastation  and 
are  prevented  from  rejoining  their  rema' 
kin  in  the  United  States.  Israel,  and 
countries.  . 

We   appeal   to   the   Soviet   Governmeni 
redress  these  wrongs,  to  restore  the  rights 
Jews  and  of  the  Jewish  community  and 
grant  the  equality  with  other  religious 
nationality  groups  as  required  by  Soviet 
stltutlon  and  law. 

We  make  this  appeal  within  the  fr 
of  our  ardent  desire  to  see  an  end  to  the 
war  and  lessen  and  hopefully  eradicate 
existing  international  tensions.     Our  ai^i 
to    mobilize    public    opinion    into    a 
force    which    will    save    Soviet    Jewry 
spiritual  annihilation. 

We  who  are  assembled  here  are  bound 
the  moral  imperative  of  our  history,  w  3 
demands  that  we  speak  out  on  the  fats 
our  brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  a 
that  our  voice  will  be  beard  and  heed«d 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  bringing  to  the  Anierl- 
can  public  the  facts  concerning  religious 
discrimination  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
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American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  has  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  vigorous  action  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  sponsors  are  to  be  com- 
mended  for   convening    this   important 

meeting.  ,  ^^    . 

The  denial  of  fundamental  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union  must  not  go  unheeded. 
I  urge  the  Department  of  State  to  protest 
to  the  Soviet  Government  and  to  press 
the  issue  in  the  United  Nations. 
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WILDERNESS  HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
good  news  that  our  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  brought  to  us.  I  appreciate  the  ac- 
tion he  has  taken  in  scheduling  these 
necessary  further  hearings  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  the  various  wilderness 
bills  that  are  before  our  committee.  The 
chairman's  arrangements  give  further 
hopes  that  we  shall  soon  have  some  effec- 
tive agreement  in  our  efforts  to  preserve 
wilderness,  and  in  my  own  behalf,  as  well 
as  in  behalf  of  many  others  who  have 
long  been  interested  in  establishing  a 
sound  national  wilderness  policy,  I  thank 
him.  I  am  confident  that  the  way  can 
now  be  cleared  for  committee  and  House 
action  that  can  be  satisfactory  for  all 

of  us.  ^. 

We  have  just  had  delivered  to  us  three 
volumes  of  printed  hearings  held,  in  mid- 
January  of  this  year,  in  Olympia,  Wash.; 
Denver,  Colo.;  and  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  In 
accordance  with  arrangements  made  by 
our  committee  chairman,  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  Colorado,  these  field 
hearings  were  conducted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada,  Walter  Baring,  as 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  It  was  my  privilege  as  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee  to  participate  in 
the  Denver  and  Las  Vegas  hearings  and 
to  appreciate  the  fair,  orderly,  and  expe- 
ditious way  in  which  these  hearings  were 
conducted  by  our  colleague  from  Nevada. 
I  can  say  to  you  today  it  is  good  to  an- 
ticipate the  continuation  of  such  hear- 
ings here  in  Washington. 

The  record  of  the  January  field  hear- 
ings and  the  testimony  at  the  forthcom- 
ing hearings  here  in  Washington,  I  am 
confident,  will  give  our  subcommittee  and 
committee  a  good  basis  for  considering 
the  various  bills  now  facing  the  House — 
and  sending  a  sound  measure  to  the  floor. 
In  addition  to  the  Senate  Wilderness 
Act  passed  and  sent  to  us  on  April  9, 
1963,  a  year  ago  this  Thursday,  and  var- 
ious House  bills  similar  to  it  that 
were  introduced  in  the  earlier  days  of 
this  Congress,  we  have  some  more  recent- 
ly introduced  revisions  designed  to  meet 
objections  and  facilitate  effective  agree- 
ment. Among  these  latter  is  one  of  my 
own  offered  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
which,  I  am  glad  to  assure  this  House 
and  our  committee  chairman,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  join  in  considering  all  the  pro- 


posals now  before  us.  In  such  a  spirit  I 
am  sure  we  can  deal  constructively  and 
effectively  with  the  various  proposals  and 
see  sound  wilderness  legislation  enacted 
in  this  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  further  with  Chairman 
AsPiNALL  on  this  legislation,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  willingness  to  work  with  us.  I 
am  glad  the  hearing  dates  have  been  set. 
I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  soon  bring  to 
a  good  conclusion  the  long  efforts  in  this 
field  of  conservation  to  see  it  established 
by  Congress  as  a  national  policy  and  a 
program  to  make  it  effective. 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  DOUGLAS 
ARTHUR  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  one  of  America's  greatest  generals,  the 
gallant  and  heroic  Gen.  Douglas  Arthur 
MacArthur,  has  ended  an  era.     General 
MacArthur  combined  the  rare  qualities 
of  military  genius,  a  flare  for  statesman- 
ship, and  political  insight.    Those  of  us 
who  have  lived  through  this  era  always 
will  remember  vividly  his  courage  and 
bravery,  often  leading  his  troops  under 
Are,  his  vivid  rhetoric,  his  grand  man- 
ner, and  his  decisive  leadership.     It  was 
my  privilege  to  have  known  him  and  to 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  concise  think- 
ing and  insight  during  the  Philippine 
war    claims    controversy.    Perhaps    his 
words  upon  retirement  were  not  so  pro- 
phetic, for  the  memory  of  this  "old  sol- 
dier" will  never  fade  away. 

The  entire  country  will  remember  him 
as  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  brilliant 
World  War  I  generals  and  the  renowned 
leader  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  Pacific 
during  Worid  War  II.  Called  back  from 
retirement,  he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Southwest  Pacific  operations  during 
World  War  II.  leading  the  allies  from 
Australia  to  the  Philippines  and  ulti- 
mately to  Japan.  Following  the  sur- 
render of  Japan,  General  MacArthur  be- 
came the  first  foreigner  to  rule  that 
country  and  commanded  unprecedented 
respect  and  admiration  from  the  Japa- 
nese people.  As  United  Nations  com- 
mander in  the  Korean  conflict,  his  deter- 
mination and  strategy  caught  the  enemy 
off  guard,  routing  the  North  Korean 
Army  from  Seoul. 

His  promise,  'T  shall  return,"  when  his 
troops  were  routed  from  the  Philippines, 
will  be  as  true  to  posterity  as  they  were 
then.  For  General  MacArthur  wUl  re- 
turn—in the  armals  of  history  as  one  of 
America's  most  brilliant  soldiers,  states- 
men, and  patriots. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT— PROFILE  OF  THE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.    BATTIN.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxirtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem appears  in  the  March  1964  issue  of 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey.  After 
pointing  out  the  various  type  of  unem- 
ployment, the  article  asserts  that  there 
is  an  important  need  for  more  informa- 
tion that  now  exists  on  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  kinds  of 
unemployment. 

It  is  also  important  to  tighten  up  our 
loose  definition  of  imemployment  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  cures  that  are  required. 
Marked  shifts  in  the  labor  force  also 
require  greater  attention  than  they  have 
been  given,  particularly  the  remarkable 
growth  in  the  number  of  women,  par- 
ticularly older  women,  coming  into  the 
labor  market.  About  65  percent  of  the 
increase  in  total  employment  in  the 
United  States  between  1957  and  1963 
came  in  the  number  of  women  employed. 

Another  factor  of  increasing  impor- 
tance is  rapidly  advancing  technology 
that  is  boosting  the  need  for  persons 
with  high  skills  and  pushing  down  de- 
mand for  persons  with  little  or  no  train- 
ing. The  article  points  to  the  need  to 
modernize  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams as  well  as  to  orient  the  Nation's 
educational  machinery  to  producing  the 
kinds  of  talent  at  the  required  rate. 

In  conclusion,  the  Survey  makes  clear 
that  trying  to  bulldoze  unemployment 
down  to  some  predetermined  size  with 
sheer  force  of  increased  demand — as  the 
administration  is  trying  to  do — might  re- 
quire a  push  so  massive  that  inflation 
would  be  sure  to  rise  in  its  wake. 

I    ask   unanimous   consent    that    the 
article  be  included  in  the  Record  as  this 
point. 
Unemployment — ^Profile    of    the    Pboblem 

During  the  coming  period  of  watchful 
waiting  to  see  the  effects  of  tax  reduction  on 
the  broad  economy,  one  of  the  leading  ques- 
tions in  observers'  minds  will  be:  can  ex- 
pansion of  total  demand  through  the  tax  cut 
bring  down  to  an  acceptable  level  an  unem- 
ployment rate  that  almost  all  agree  has  been 
too  high  too  long? 

In  the  political  realm,  at  least,  the  case  for 
tax  cutting  has  taken  excessive  unemploy- 
ment as  its  point  of  departure — and  also  as 
its  basis  for  contending  that  a  mighty  fiscal 
shove  to  the  economy  will  not  rekindle  the 
fires  of  inflation,  but  rather  will  find  unused 
resources  of  manpower  ready  and  able  to 
meet  the  new  demand  to  be  created. 

Put  in  its  statistically  bleakest  terms,  the 
unemployment  problem  as  cited  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  support  of  tax  reduction  and 
other  programs,  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions : 

By  available  yardsticks,  1  of  every  18  peo- 
ple willing  to  work  is  unable  to  find  work. 

A  net  addition  of  some  1.4  million  people. 
on  the  average.  Is  expected  to  swell  the  labor 
force  each  year  between  1964  and  1975. 

Automation  is  alleged  to  be  eliminating 
550  Jobs  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  settled  at 
progressively  higher  levels  after  each  of  the 
three  recessions  since  the  Korean  war. 

While  acknowledging  that  tax  reduction  Is 
no    panacea    for    unemployment,    and    that 


other  measures  are  required  as  well,  the  ad- 
ministration obviously  is  pinning  high  hopes 
on  fiscal  stimulus.  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon 
stated  the  official  {Kwltion  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  late 
January : 

"Tax  reduction,  with  its  stimulating  elTects 
reaching  into  every  corner  of  the  economy, 
must  be  the  centerpiece  of  any  effective  at- 
tack on  unemployment  and  poverty,  for  the 
more  specific  remedies  for  these  problems 
can  be  fully  effective  only  in  a  more  buoyant 
economic  environment — an  environment  in 
which  a  trained  man  can  find  employment 
for  his  skills  and  in  which  there  are  strong 
incentives  for  upgrading  workers  and  over- 
coming barriers  of  race  and  color." 

Actually,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that 
powerful  fiscal  stimulus  will.  In  fact,  have 
powerful  Impact  on  the  labor  market.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  which  already  Is  pour- 
ing new  purchasing  power  into  the  economy 
at  the  rate  of  $800  million  a  month,  will  give 
a  hearty  lift  to  hiring.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  Is  important  to  recognize  the 
limitations,  as  well  as  the  potential,  of  fiscal 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  unemployment 
problem.  The  problem,  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States  in  early  1964,  Is  a  good  deal 
more  complicated  than  the  simple  statistics 
of  an  employment  total  or  an  unemployment 
rate  suggest.  An  increase  In  the  former  need 
not  mean  a  corresponding  decrease  In  the 
latter. 

TAKING   THE    MEASURE 

To  explain  this  paradox  requires  a  search- 
ing look  at  the  causes,  dimensions,  and  meas- 
urement of  unemployment  In  the  United 
States  today.  It  also  requires  an  examina- 
tion of  the  very  vocabulary  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  basic  concept,  anyone  of  age  14 
or  older  who  wants  a  job  (full  time  or  part 
time)  and  can't  find  one  is  unemployed.  In 
broad  outline,  analysts  recognize  four  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  reason  why  the  Jobseeker  may 
fail  to  find  work: 

He  may  be  employed  in  an  industry — con- 
struction is  an  example — where  activity 
varies  sharply  depending  on  the  time  of  year. 
This  Is  what  economists  call  seasonal  unem- 
ployment. 

Hs  may  be  between  jobs,  having  been  laid 
off  or  fired  or  having  quit  voluntarily  and 
not  yet  having  foiind  new  employment.  This 
form  is  called  frlctlonal  unemployment,  and 
it  exists  In  all  free  economies — even  where,  as 
in  some  Western  European  countries,  job 
openings  number  several  times  the  available 
workers. 

He  may  not  qualify  for  the  Jobs  that  are 
available  In  his  community;  he  may  have 
overpriced  his  skills  In  relation  to  what  em- 
ployers are  willing  to  pay;  he  may  be  un- 
willing to  surrender  established  union  senior- 
ity and  pension  rights  by  moving  to  another 
line  of  work;  or  he  may  run  Into  the  in- 
visible barrier  of  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  other  reason.  These  are  varieties 
of  structural  unemployment.  Retraining 
and  relocation  programs  such  as  the  Labor 
Department  Is  conducting  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  part  of  the  attack  on  this 
general  type. 

Finally,  employers  generally  may  not  be 
hiring  as  many  people  as  are  looking  for  Jobs 
because  the  demand  for  goods  and  services 
does  not  warrant  doing  so — either  because  of 
recession  or  because  of  a  too-slow  rate  of 
overall  growth.  It's  the  latter  condition  that 
administration  fiscal  policies  aim  to  attack. 

For  public  policy  to  attack  unemplojrment 
most  effectively  and  efficiently,  more  infor- 
mation than  now  exists  is  needed  on  the  rel- 
ative lmp>ortance  of  different  kinds  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  total.  In  some  respects,  the 
methods  used  to  count  the  Jobless  tend  to 
obscure,  rather  than  clarify,  the  distinctions. 
The  official  measure  of  unemployment  is 
based  on  a  monthly  survey  of  35.000  house- 
holds, selected  to  refiect  the  lives  and  habits 
of  the  whole  Nation.    In  making  the  survey. 


the  interviewers'  task  is  to  find  out  who  In 
each  family  Is  working,  who  Is  not,  and 
whether  anyone  14  or  over  who  are  are  not 
working  are  looking  for  work.  The  latter 
question  Is  the  key,  for  an  affirmative  answer 
classifies  the  person  concerned  as  "unem- 
ployed." 

For  February  1964  the  results  of  the  8\ir- 
vey — blown  up  to  full  population  size — 
showed  that  68  million  people  were  at  work 
during  the  survey  week  and  4.5  million  were 
looking  for  work.  This  yielded  a  seasonally 
adjusted  unemplojrment  rate  (the  unem- 
ployed as  a  percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  which  includes  those  working  plus 
those  looking  for  work)  of  5.4  percent,  which 
is  right  in  the  narrow  band  where  unemploy- 
ment has  been  stuck  since  early  1962. 

In  late  1961,  in  response  to  charges  that 
the  unemployment  figures  were  being  ma- 
nipulated for  political  purposes,  President 
Kennedy  appointed  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Prof.  Robert  A.  Gordon  of 
the  University  of  California  to  evaluate  the 
statistical  approach  being  used.  The  Gor- 
don committee  gave  both  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (which  computes  the  un- 
emplo3rment  data)  and  the  Census  Bureau 
(which  makes  the  actual  survey)  high  marks 
for  good  will  and  good  faith.  Beyond  that. 
It  concluded  that,  although  the  unemploy- 
ment statistics  are  not  perfect  and  prob- 
ably can  never  be,  they  are  adequate  as 
guides  for  public  policy. 

DEMAND  VERSUS  STRUCTURE 

While  the  Gordon  committee  summarily 
disposed  of  questions  about  the  integrity  of 
the  unemplo3mient  figiires,  their  efficacy  as  a 
policy  guide  is  still  the  subject  of  lively  de- 
bate. In  large  part,  critics  center  their  fire 
on  the  looseness  of  the  definition  of  un- 
employment and  on  the  fact  that  the  census 
interviewers  do  not  even  attempt  to  measure 
two  crucial  variables  of  unemployment:  The 
Individual's  degree  of  attachment  to  the 
labor  force,  meaning  the  urgency  of  his  need 
for  a  Job  and  the  seriousness  with  which  he 
Is  looking  for  one;  and  the  extent  of  the 
individual's  qualifications  for  the  type  of 
employment  he  says  he  wants. 

Because  there  is  no  appraisal  of  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force,  a  suburban  house- 
wife casually  looking  for  part-time  work  gets 
the  same  weight  In  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  a  married  man  with  five  chil- 
dren to  support.  Even  among  the  1.9  million 
who,  in  an  average  1963  week,  collected  un- 
employment compensation  by  certifying  that 
they  were  seeking  work,  there  may  have  been 
some  not  actively  In  search.  State  laws  gov- 
erning compensation  tend  to  be  loose  both 
in  wording  and  In  enforcement.  Thus  the 
labor-force  concept  Is  an  extremely  fluid  one. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does  not 
publish  regular  figures  on  gross  fiows  Into 
and  out  of  the  force;  however,  according  to 
the  Gordon  report,  diu-lng  1960  and  1961  an 
average  of  more  than  3  million  persons 
entered  the  force  every  month.  In  the 
same  period,  however,  the  net  growth  in  the 
labor  force  was  less  than  100.000  a  month. 
For  every  3  million  people  coming  Into  the 
labor  market,  this  would  Indicate,  at  least 
2.9  million  were  dropping  out — because  of 
personal  predilection,  pregnancy,  disability, 
death,  discouragement  at  inability  to  find  a 
Job.  or  any  number  of  other  reasons. 

The  composition  of  the  unemployed  group 
also  is  constantly  shifting.  The  average  level 
of  unemployment  for  1963  has  been  officially 
set  at  4.2  million.  During  the  year,  however, 
more  than  IS  million  people  were  classified 
as  out  of  work  at  one  time  or  another.  Even 
among  the  "hard  core"  long-term  unem- 
ployed— those  without  work  15  weeks  or 
longer — turnover  Is  at  the  rate  of  25  percent 
a  month. 

As  a  measure  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
unemployed,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  only  what  the  unemployed  person  says  he 
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is  able  to  do.  Officials  of  BLS  recognize  th^t 
there  Is  a  natural  human  tendency  to  rate 
somewhat  highly  one's  skills,  but  they  ha^e 
no  way  of  discounting  this  factor.  As  orte 
BLS  economist  has  put  It:  "If  a  man  says  t,e 
is  a  carpenter,  that's  what  we  put  down:  M-e 
have  no  way  to  find  out  whether  he's  just  a 
hammer-and-saw  man." 

These  considerations  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  analysis  of  the  unemployment 
problem,  on  decUlons  as  to  how  big  It  Is  aid 
what  should  be  done  about  It.  The  Pre^- 
denfs  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Is  fully 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  the  bulk 
of  the  unemployment  problem  may  be  trac(!d 
to  a  failure  of  "total  expenditures  in  the 
economy  •  •  •  to  generate  an  adequate 
total  number  of  Jobs."  Structural  uneri- 
ploymentr-whlch  can  be  described  as  tie 
failure  of  the  labor  market  to  match  t^e 
manless  Job  with  the  Jobless  man,  for  afiy 
one  of  many  reasons— la  acknowledged  ay 
the  council  to  be  "also  a  serious  problem, 
which  requires  major  policy  actions  to  over- 
come its  corrosive  effects."  In  tracing  tie 
course  of  unemployment  from  1957  to  tie 
present,  however,  the  council  goes  on  to  say: 
•The  available  evidence  does  not  show  that 
the  proportion  of  our  total  unemployment 
problem  that  we  label  "structural"  has  In- 
creased significantly,  nor  that  its  character 

has  changed."  ^  , 

Put  another  way,  the  council's  argument  is 
that  there  are  no  new  structural  factors  to 
account  for  the  increase  in  the  unempKy- 
ment  rate  between  1957  (when  it  was  a 
"normal"  4.3  percent)  and  1963  (when  it  vas 
an  "excessive"  5.7  percent).  The  unempUiy- 
ment  problems  of  Negroes  and  teenageri^— 
both  "disadvantaged  groups"  in  the  counc  1  s 
terminology— are  worse  today  than  they 
were  in  1957.  but  no  worse  than  would  hhve 
been  expected,  given  the  increase  in  ovei^ll 
unemployment.  Similarly,  the  couricll 
points  to  the  fact  that  unemployment  rates 
have  Increased  among  groups  that  ml|;ht 
have  been  expected  to  have  the  least  trou  ale 
in  finding  Jobs  College  graduates,  accord- 
ing to  the  council's  data,  had  1.4  percent  \in- 
employment  In  1962.  compared  with  0.6  per- 
cent in  1957. 

WOMEN    AT    WORK 

Marked  shifts  that  have  occurred  within 
the  labor  force  since  1957  raise  some  qUes- 
tlons  with  which  the  council's  analysis  cloes 
not  deal.  For  Instance,  there  has  been  ajre- 
markable  growth  in  the  number  of  wonien. 
particularly  older  women,  coming  into  the 
labor  market.  Between  1957  and  1963.  tital 
employment  in  the  United  States  cllmj>ed 
from  65  to  68.8  million:  of  this  3.8-mllllon 
increase.  2.5  million,  or  65  percent,  cam^ln 
the  number  of  women  employed,  with  rt,he 
new  worker  predomlnanUy  In  the  over-45  age 
brackets.  Overall,  women  account  for  al- 
most exactly  one-third  of  the  labor  forcej 

Meanwhile,  almost  half  the  Increase  In 
unemployment  from  1957  to  1963  was  among 
women,  including— In  the  1957-62  periqd— 
a  Jump  from  186,000  to  11  million  in  Ithe 
nimiber  of  women  who  said  they  were  look- 
ing for  work  at  one  point  or  another  duilng 
the  year,  but  were  unable  to  find  It  at  any 
time  ("The  number  of  men  In  this  predica- 
ment has  held  relatively  steady  around 
750.000.)  While  older  women  dominate  the 
new  labor  force  entrants,  they  as  a  class  i  ap- 
pear to  have  had  relatively  little  trouble 
finding  Jobs.  Most  of  the  Increase  In  |  fe- 
male unemployment  has  been  In  youiiger 
age  groups. 

It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  I  the 
women  who  have  surged  Into  the  labor  i^ar- 
ket  are  secondary  wage  earners— yielr 
families  do  not  depend  on  their  earning*  for 
basic  support.     In  March  1957.  for  exaE^ple. 

115  million  married  women  living  with  their 
husbands  were  either  working  or  looking  for 

work      In   March    1963.  this   figure   wa«   up 

to  14  1   million— a  far  faster  Increase  than 
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can  be  accounted  for  by  population  growth 

alone.  ^  . 

In  large  part,  the  Increase  In  the  number 
of  working  wives  reflects  sociological,  as  well 
as  economic,  factors— the  upgrading  of  liv- 
ing and  spending  habits,  the  easing  of  house- 
hold chores,  changes  In  social  and  business 
attitudes,  to  name  a  few.    The  fact  that  wage 
scales  for  women  are  lower  than  for  men  in 
most     occupational     categories     provides     a 
strong  incentive  for  employers  to  seek  out 
capable  women.    Citing  these  facts  does  not 
deny  that,  for  many  women,  work  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  true  economic  necessity.    At  the  same 
time,  the  Impact  on  total  unemployment  of 
the  new  dominance  of  women  among  labor- 
force  entrants  must  be  recognized,  lest  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  be  drawn  of  large  num- 
bers   of    stable,    highly    qualified,    primary 
earners  standing  around  waiting  to  be  pulled 
Into  the  productive  process.    Indeed,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  married  men— who  may 
be  presumed  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the 
labor    force— traditionally    rims    well    below 
the  average.    During  1963  it  stood  at  3.4  per- 
cent, compared  with  a  9.6  percent  rate  for 
widowers    and    men    separated    from    their 
wives  or  divorced. 


EDUC.\TION    AND    EMPLOTABIUTT 

While  population  factors  and  changing 
ways  of  life  alter  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force,  the  continuing  revolution  in  indus- 
trial technology  is  twisting  the  shape  of  the 
job  market,  pushing  down  demand  for  per- 
sons with  little  or  no  training  and  sharply 
boosting  the  need  for  those  of  high  skill. 
A  new  study  by  the  Labor  Department  con- 
trasts the  1962  employment  experience  of 
white  males  aged  45  to  54  in  relation  to  their 
educational  backgrounds.  Not  surprisingly, 
those  with  less  than  4  years  of  schooling  had 
a  much  higher  unemployment  rate  (8.4  per- 
cent) than  those  who  had  completed  4  or 
more  years  of  college  (1  percent) .  What  may 
be  even  more  significant  is  that  13.7  percent 
of  the  poorly  educated  group  were  neither 
working  nor  looking  for  work,  compared  with 
2.9  percent  of  the  college -educated  group. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  top  occu- 
pational levels,  while  much  lower  than 
among  the  least  skilled,  has  itself  been 
rising.  "Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 
workers."  for  Instance,  had  a  1.8-percent  un- 
employment rate  In  1963,  compared  with  1.2 
percent  In  1957.  This  development  frequent- 
ly Is  cited  to  bolster  the  argument  that  US. 
unemployment  is  principally  the  result  of 
deficient  demand. 

Actually,  it  can  be  ascribed  with  at  least 
equal  plauslbUlty  to  the  ever  higher  degree 
of  skill  that  is  demanded  of  workers,  and  to 
the  inability  of  official  statistics  to  measure 
sklUs.  Especially  In  the  higher  skill  occupa- 
tional categories.  BLS  has  no  way  of  really 
knowing  the  actual  ability  of  the  unem- 
ployed person  to  hold  another  job  of  the 
same  designation  as  the  one  that  was  lost. 
Official  compilations  provide  no  clue.  In  an 
economy  characterized  by  a  general  and  con- 
stant upgrading  of  occupational  demands, 
however.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  turn- 
over would  accelerate  fimong  holders  of  the 
most  exacting  Jobs. 

The  message  that  education  has  more  than 
a  little  to  do  with  employablllty  apparently 
is  coming  through.  Even  though  the  grow- 
ing nvunbers  of  high  school  dropouts  con- 
stitute a  social  problem  of  real  gravity,  work- 
ers generally  are  steadily  improving  their 
educational  status.  In  1952,  the  median 
schooling  completed  for  the  entire  labor  force 
was  10  9  years— 11.4  for  whites  and  7.6  for 
nonwhltes.  In  1962,  It  was  up  to  12.1  years— 
with  the  average  schooling  of  nonwhltes  Im- 
proved sharply  to  9.6  years. 

Merely  counting  the  years  spent  In  school, 
of  course,  neglects  the  qualitative  aspects  of 
education.  Some  jarring  findings  on  this 
score  have  been  derived  recently  from  tests 
administered  to  selective  service  Inductees. 


President  Johnson's  Task  Force  on  Manpower 
Conservation  estimated  that,  of  the  1.4  mil- 
lion 18-year-olds  In  the  population  last  year, 
220  000  lacked  the  basic  mental  equipment 
to  absorb  military  training,  while  a  some- 
what larger  number  were  disqualified  for 
physical  reasons.  Not  all  draft  rejectees,  by 
any  means,  are  unemployable;  but  their  un- 
employment rate  Is  four  times  the  rate  for 
all  young  men  of  the  same  age.  Prof.  Ell 
Glnzberg.  of  Columbia  University,  an  econo- 
mist specializing  In  manpower  problems,  be- 
lieves that  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  all 
young  people  are  not  qualified  for  technical 
employment. 

TO   BE  SPECIFIC 

Despite  the  preoccupation  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  with  the  "total  de- 
mand" approach  to  unemployment,  the  Gov- 
ernment fortunately  is  not  putting  all  its 
eggs  in  the  demand  basket.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — which  have  been  fighting  a  lively 
Intramural  battle  with  the  Council  over  how 
best  to  attack  the  unemployment  problem- 
are  quite  well  aware  of  the  need  for  specific 
as  well  as  general  remedies. 

Many  programs,  particularly  manpower 
retraining,  are  already  well  advanced.  More- 
over, administration  officials  have  come  up 
with  a  variety  of  suggestions— longer  required 
schooling,  earlier  mental  and  physical  exam- 
inations under  the  draft  law  to  Identify  cor- 
rectlble  deficiencies,  youth  training  camps- 
all  of  which  merit  discussion.  Par  less  prom- 
ising Is  the  administration's  spread-the- 
work  proposal  of  "double  time  for  overtime," 
which  fortunately  seems  headed  for  the  Umbo 
of  legislative  Inaction. 

Constructive  work  could  be  done  In  the 
field  of  vocational  education  for  the  80  per- 
cent of  all  youth  who  do  not  go  to  college. 
Traditionally,  Federal  aid  to  "vo-ed"  pro- 
grams has  been  top  heavy  In  Its  orientation 
to  homemaklng  and  agriculture,  and  notori- 
ous for  Its  negect  of  skills  required  by  a  com- 
plex Industrial  society.  There  was  a  nominal 
redirection  of  the  program  last  year,  but 
Labor  Department  officials  still  feel  that  the 
changes  have  been  more  apparent  than  real — 
largely  because  of  political  devotion  to  a 
rurally  oriented  vo-ed  program. 

On  a  broader  scale,  questions  are  being 
asked  about  the  abUlty  of  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational machinery— for  all  its  great  out- 
put—to produce  the  right  kinds  of  talent  at 
the  required  rate.  The  Republican  minor- 
ity of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  bottle- 
neck labor  shortages— a  proposition  that  also 
finds  significant  support  on  the  other  side 
of  the  political  fence.  A  year  ago.  President 
Kennedy  sent  Congress  a  deUUed  survey  of 
the  manpower  situation,  spelling  out  carefiU 
estimates  of  shortages  likely  to  develop 
among  such  key  classes  of  personnel  as  engi- 
neers, elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  electricians,  and  tool  and  die- 
makers.  Engineering  graduates,  for  exam- 
ple were  judged  likely  to  fall  239,000  short 
of  the  number  needed  In  1970;  for  elec- 
tricians, the  study  anticipated  that  appren- 
ticeship programs  will  cover  only  31  percent 
of  projected  need;  for  tool  and  dlemakers, 
45  percent. 

More  recently.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz, 
briefing  the  press  on  President  Johnson's 
1964  Manpower  Report,  laid  heavy  stress  on 
the  creation  of  a  new  Committee  on  Man- 
power, which  will  focios  especially  on  solving 
the  problems  of  shortage  In  a  variety  of  hlgh- 
sklU  areas.  A  typical  question,  the  Secre- 
tary suggested,  would  be  whether  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  vast  proliferation  of 
Its  research  and  development  effort,  has  not 
already  stripped  the  campuses  to  a  point 
where  future  technical  training  may  be  en- 
dangered. The  Nation's  manpower  problems. 
In  other  words,  are  not  all  In  the  direction 
of  finding  or  making  jobs.  Finding  or  train- 
ing people  for  vacant  places  Is  also  a  need. 
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Employment-unemployment,  as  all  this 
testifies,  Is  an  economic  and  social  concern 
of  Immense  complexity.  Besides  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  for  a  many-handled  approach 
to  the  matter  of  reducing  unemployment,  the 
tangled  nature  of  the  problem  makes  clear 
that  trying  to  bulldoze  It  down  to  some  pre- 
determined size  with  sheer  force  of  increased 
demand  might  require  a  push  so  massive  that 
Inflation  would  be  sure  to  rise  in  Its  wake. 


LAKE  ERIE  BATTLE  SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
April  6,  I  was  absent  from  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  was  not  recorded  on  roUcall 
No.  91.  S.  1828,  Lake  Erie  Battle  Sesqui- 
centennial.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."  Because  a  pair  was 
not  available  on  this  legislation,  I  wanted 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  did  support  the 
measure. 


GOP  POVERTY  ATTACK:  FOCUS  ON 
GRASSROOTS 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clatjsen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rixx)Ri>  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Newsletter  Interview  With  Representative 
Prelinghtjtsen — GOP  Poverty  Attack  : 
Focus  ON  Grassroots 

(  Note. — Representative  Peter  Freling- 
HTiTSEN.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  is  rank- 
ing GOP  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which  Is  considering 
the  President's  antlpoverty  bill.  In  the  fol- 
lowing newsletter  Interview.  Frklinohxttsen 
discusses  Republican  antlpoverty  proposals 
and  the  administration's  bill  before  his  com- 
mittee.) 

Some  press  stories  have  suggested  that  Re- 
publicans oppose  Federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams.   Is  this  true? 

Of  course  not.  Both  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  the  voca- 
tional education  legislation  are  basically  Re- 
publican programs.  Long  before  President 
Johnson  announced  his  antlpoverty  pro- 
pram.  Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  advanced  many  spe- 
cific proposals  to  combat  technological  un- 
employment which  Is  a  basic  cause  of  pov- 
erty. The  broad  Republican  approach  to  the 
poverty  problem  is  twofold:  Promote  the 
general  economy  by  strengthening  confi- 
dence, then  focus  your  effort  on  areas  where 
the  problems  are  most  stubborn.  Basically, 
you  provide  motivation  to  the  underprivi- 
leged to  improve  themselves,  then  you  give 
them  the  skills  they  need  to  do  so. 

What  are  some  specific  Republican  pro- 
posals? Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  proposed  acceleration 
and  extension  of  vocational  and  apprentice- 


ship training  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act;  maximum 
coordination  between  vocational  programs 
of  the  Dep;utment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  apprenticeship  program 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  voca- 
tional training  programs  of  the  military 
services;  Government  encouragement  of 
long-term  private  loans  to  students;  tax  In- 
centives for  persons  who  finance  their  owm 
training  for  a  better  job.  and  for  those  who 
fEice  college  expenses,  and  tax  Incentives  and 
subsistence  or  transportation  allowances  for 
persons  who  must  look  for  work  in  areas 
far  from  their  homes. 

They  recommended  a  review  of  military 
service  law  to  Iron  out  obstacles  to  the 
smooth  transition  of  young  men  from  school 
to  civilian  employment  and  establishment 
of  a  national  clearinghouse  of  Job  vacancies 
for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
employers,  and  private  employment  agencies. 
The  clearinghouse  would  Identify  and  clas- 
sify emerging  sklU  requirements  and  skills 
becoming  obsolete.  These  proposals  are  only 
a  few  that  Republicans  set  forth  In  the  Joint 
Committee  report. 

Do  you  think  Republicans  will  support 
some  parts  of  the  Johnson  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram? 

I  sincerely  hope  so.  The  first  job  will  be 
to  scrutinize  the  program  closely.  For  ex- 
ample, In  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee hearings  last  week.  Republicans 
pointed  out  there  Is  no  specific  language  in 
the  bin  preventing  Federal  aid  to  religious, 
recreational,  or  welfare  programs,  a  plain 
violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Are  there  other  parts  of  the  program  that 
should  be  Improved? 

Yes.  The  community  action  program  pro- 
vides elementary  and  high  school  aid  with- 
out standards  of  guidelines  of  any  kind. 
Similar  proposals  have  been  rejected  time 
and  again  by  Congress  as  leading  to  Federal 
control  of  education.  This  Is  plainly  an  at- 
tempt to  sneak  school  aid  through  the  back- 
door of  a  poverty  program.  Many  In  Con- 
gress will  object  to  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram would  superimpose  a  completely  inte- 
grated system  of  Federal  education  and 
training  wholly  removed  from  control  of 
the  States.  The  bill  fails  to  provide  the 
usual  Incentives  for  local  community  coop- 
eration; I.e.,  matching  of  Federal  funds.  In- 
stead, the  Federal  Government  would  pay  90 
percent  of  program  costs.  This  will  not  only 
discourage  local  participation,  but  greatly 
Increase  Federal  costs,  and  so  limit  the 
amount  of  good  the  program  could  do. 

Are  any  problems  presented  by  the  fact 
that  the  entire  poverty  package  has  been 
submitted  to  one  congressional  committee? 

The  bill  submitted  to  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  proposes  programs 
over  which  that  committee  usually  has  no 
jurisdiction.  This  may  well  complicate  de- 
velopment of  sound  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, how  can  this  committee  write  farm 
legislation,  legislation  to  help  small  biosl- 
ness,  and  legislation  having  to  do  with  taxes 
and  the  Social  Security  Act?  The  bill  should 
be  split  Immediately  and  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  committees. 


TO  PROTECT  STATE  WATER  RIGHTS 
FROM  FEDERAL  ENCROACHMENT 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  an  editorial  written  and  carried 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  ex- 
plains the  objectives  and  purposes  of 
my  bill  to  protect  the  water  rights  of 
individuals,  irrigation  districts,  com- 
munities, counties,  and  States.  I  have 
joined  my  colleague.  Senator  Kuchix.  in 
putting  this  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration  and,  I  hope,  early 
action. 

I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
House  Members  urging  them  to  join  me 
in  enswting  this  vital  protection  to  our 
State  and  local  water  rights. 
Clausen  Bill 

For  some  reason,  too  many  people  seem  to 
have  the  Idea  that  the  only  power  on  earth 
which  can  reverse  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Is  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself. 

While  It  Isn't  exactly  easy — and  Indeed 
should  not  be — the  decisions  of  the  High 
Court  are  completely  subject  to  reversal  by 
popular  action. 

In  fields  Involving  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
Involve  the  cimibersome  process  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  to  reverse  an  opinion 
with  which  most  Americans  did  not  agree, 
but  it  could  be  done. 

In  the  field  of  Interpretation  of  legislative 
Intent,  or  of  nonconstltutlonal  law,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  In  Congress  have 
full  power  to  reverse  a  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion by  simply  enacting  legislation. 

And  that's  what  Congressman  Don  Clau- 
sen and  Senator  Tom  Kitchkl  are  attempting 
to  do  In  bills  Introduced  to  protect  State 
water  rights  from  Federal  encroachment. 

In  two  opinions,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  Uncle  Sam  has  the  right  to  with- 
draw water  from  Federal  lands,  even  If  It  had 
never  previously  claimed  such  rights,  and 
even  If  the  water  has  already  been  claimed 
under  State  law  by  downstream  users. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  Introduced  by 
Mr.  KucHEL  and  Mr.  Clausen  guarantee  ex- 
isting water  rights  of  Individuals,  Irrigation 
districts,  and  local  and  State  governments. 

Mr.  Clausen's  statement  when  he  Intro- 
duced a  House  version  of  the  Kuchel  bill  In 
the  Senate  pretty  well  svunmed  It  up : 

"There  Is  considerable  doubt  whether  Cali- 
fornia has  enough  water  for  its  own  ultimate 
development.  To  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  retain  these  Court-granted  rights  ' 
is  asking  for  trouble.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  assumed  that  water  rights  belonged  to 
the  States.  To  permit  this  Court-made  law 
to  stand  woiild  put  the  future  economic  de- 
velopment of  many  States  Into  the  hands  of 
b\ireaucracy  and  politics." 


FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  E>on  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
food  stamp  plan,  I  believe  the  state- 
ment of  Congresswoman  Catherine  Mat 
has  been  one  of  the  clearest  statements 
on  the  subject  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  her  remarks. 
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STATEMENT  or  Cathhiini:  mat.  or  Washing. 
T JJ  -S  H.R.  10222.  FOOD  Stamp  Plan 
APBH-  7,   1964 

Mr   Chairman,  may  I  begin  by  explalnlni : 
that  my  stand  on  this  legislation  Is  that^ 
am  opposed   to   the   expansion   of   the   locx 
st^mp  plan  at  this  time.     I  think  it  wouU 
be  fair  to  say  that  I  come  here  today  not 
80  much  to  oppose  the  food  stamp  Pl^n  per 
se  but  to  express  the  voice  of  caution  befors 
we  take  too  many  Irrevocable  steps  In  em- 
barking on  such  a  far-reaching  and  costl  r 
program  on  which  there  are  still  so  man  r 
unanswered  questions.  ^    „„    th^ 

I  was  one  of  those  who  served  on  the 
soeclal  subcommittee  to  study  the  fool 
8*amp  plan  and  we  had  some  very  Informa- 
tive sessions  with  representatives  of  the 
USDA  on  Its  mechanics.  I  also  visited  Un- 
lontown,  Pa..  In  company  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  subcommittee  and  saw  one  of  tr  e 
better  pilot  projects  In  action^  ,^°!^„;f;° 
experience  I  have  reached  certain  cor^clv- 
slons  that  I  should  like  to  make  a  basis  ' 
my  further  remarks  In  opposition  to  the  bill 
passing  at  this  time. 

1  If  you  left  all  other  factors  out  of  yoiir 
consideration  and  compared  the  presejt 
distribution  of  surplus  food  program  wljh 
the  actual  mechanics  of  the  food  stai^p 
nlan  I  would  find  the  food  stamp  approa<^h 
preferable.  In  the  one  pilot  project  I  sa(w 
I  approved  of  the  methods  that  were  beUig 
used  to  certify  qualified  recipients  of  food 
stamps.  I  felt  that  In  Union  town  they  were 
doing  a  good  job  of  policing  the  program^ 
The  banks  that  were  handling  the  selling  af 
the  food  stamps  were  making  a  good  propt 
and  the  stores  that  were  participating  In 
the  program  were  doing  a  fine  Job  of  mer- 
chandising. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  profit  oae 
banking  firm  Is  making,  a  spokesman  lor 
the  Galeton  National  Bank  and  Its  several 
subsidiary  banks  throughout  Fayette  County 
told  us  that  they  had  collected  «30.000  In 
gross  receipts  for  handling  food  sUmp  cou- 
pons The  bank's  actual  profit  was  tftie 
amount  left  after  their  expenses,  which  we 
were  told  Included  hiring  an  extra  employee 
and  purchasing  a  machine  for  canceling  1  he 
stamps.  We  were  told  the  banks  charge  35 
cents  per  transaction,  which  was  paid  or 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

(a)  Parenthetically,  however.  I  would  Ike 
to  say  here  that  a  great  many  retail  groceries 
have  expressed  their  support  of  this  fOod 
stamp  plan  on  the  basis  that  they  fee  It 
would  circulate  many  more  food  dollars 
through  all  their  storee.  Frankly.  I  th  ^nk 
this  may  be  a  highly  optimistic  preconc  u- 
slon  Prom  my  study  of  how  It  Is  working 
In  the  Unlontown  area.  It  seems  quite  appar- 
ent that  as  this  program  shakes  down  tHere 
will  be  certain  grocery  stores  In  strategic 
areas  who  will  find  It  to  their  advantage  to 
key  the  bulk  of  their  grocery  business  to  '*>^'' 
patronage  of  food  stamp  customers  and 
will  leave  the  majority  of  groceries  In 
position  of  receiving  only  a  token  Incdme 
from  the  food  stamp  source. 

2  I  approve  of  this  program's  goal  to 
and  help  out  low-Income  families  to  put  niore 
of  their  dollars  Into  food  that  provides  an 
adequate  and  balanced  diet.  Of  course,  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  this  with  our  fam  lies 
on  welfare  for  many  years  and  have  not  teen 

successful. 

3  I  cannot  agree  that  this  program  when 
implemented  to  Ite  full  potential  will  not  re- 
quire   more   employees   for    both    SUte   nn< 
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in   policing   It.   educating   the   retailers 
giving  good  screening  to  the  applicants. 
4.  I  also  feel  that  this  program  shouK 
quire  some  State  participation.     I  am 
prepared  to  say  at  Just  what  level  this  S  tate 
participation  should  be  and  I  do  not  tilnk 
that  any  of  us  can  come  up  with  a  sciund 
conclusion  on  this  point  with  the  evidence 
we  have  so  far  available  from  the  pilot  ])roJ- 


ects  that  have  been  carried  on  In  the  past  2 
years  As  to  cost,  here  again  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  firm  figures  to  go  on  °TUi  use 
when  we  try  to  sell  this  program  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

If  you  want  to  take  the  full  potential  of  a 
nationwide  food  sUmp  program  and  base  It 
on  the  needs  of  these  people,  here  Is  what  you 
get-one-slxth    of    the    Nation's    population 
of  195  million  people  comes  out  to  32  niii- 
llon   people.     Using   figures   from   both   the 
distribution  and   the  food   stamp  plans  we 
must  assume  an  average  help  per  persori  In 
either  program  of  $5  a  month  In  food  value. 
In  other  words.  $5  worth  of  food  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  and  given  to  needy  people.    If 
you  gave  $5  worth  of  food  a  month  to  32 
million   people  you   would   spend   $160  mil- 
lion a  month  or  $1.9  billion  a  year.    If  you 
tried  to  give  them  $10  worth  of  food  a  month 
that  would  cost  you  $3.8  billion  a  year.    That 
is  the  present  potential  of  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  bringing  help  to  every  person  w-ho 
is  in  need  of  food.     Now.  let's  look  at  what 
we  will  spend  on  the  pilot  project  right  now. 
We  have  43  projects  In  action  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1  million  a  project.    Testimony  shows 
that  there  are  240  more  areas  that  have  ap- 
Dlled  to  come  under  the  food  stamp  plan. 
Ln  other  words.  If  this  bill  passes,  the  Gov- 
ernment  would  Immediately  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide for  projects  on  hand  that  would   cost 
vou  $283  million  a  year.     This  bill  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  only  $75  million  for  the 
first  year      It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  going  to  have  Quite  a 
problem  as  well  as  quite  a  political  headache 
trying   to  determine   which   areas   shall   re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  plan  and 
which  areas  shall  not. 

These    are    general    conclusions.      Now    I 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  a  specific 
project  in  my  own  State.    I  have  before  me  a 
report  made  to  me  by  the  director   of  the 
food    stamp   pilot   project    In   Grays   Harbor 
County  in  the  State  of  Washington    Mr^L. 
L   Hegland  (may  I  submit  the  opinion  that 
is  expressed   In  this  report  Is  a   bipartisan 
one      Mr    Hegland  Is  the  direct  appointee  of 
our  Governor  Roselllnl  who  Is  a  Democrat) . 
This    is   a    pilot    project    In    a   distress    area 
which  was  started  last  summer.    I  have  been 
watching   It  with  great  Interest  as  part  of 
my    study    of    this    whole    proposed    plan. 
Previous   to  this  there   was   a   pilot   project 
in  the  neighboring  State  of  Oregon  in  the 
city  of  Portland  that  was  far  from  an  un- 
qualified success.     There  is  a  pending  pilot 
project  in  my  own  hometown  of  Yakima  in 
my  district  which  has  been  delayed  I  assuine 
because  of  the  experience  they  have  had    n 
Grays  Harbor.     Let   me   present   to   you   In 
his  own  words   the   testimony   of   the   man 
who  has  had  the  direct  responsibility  at  the 
State  level  for  this  food  stamp  plan  In  Grays 
Harbor. 

Mr  Hegland  provided  me  with  a  report 
comparing  the  direct  food  distribution  and 
food  stamp  distribution  programs  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  He  also  provided  a 
food  stamp  questionnaire  summary  which 
was  conducted  in  Grays  Harbor  County  In 
which  they  mailed  to  all  nonreclpients  who 
had  used  the  direct  food  distribution  pro- 
gram a  questionnaire.  This  report  shows 
that  over  half  of  the  people  who  no  longer 
participate  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the 
limitation  of  their  cash  funds.  Bear  In 
mind  that  these  are  people  who  are  not  on 
assistance. 

Mr  Hegland  concludes.  "On  the  basis  of 
the  survey  and  the  fact  that  approximately 
only  one-third  of  the  eligible  people  In  Grays 
Harbor  County  are  using  the  stamp  program, 
we  have  some  real  question  about  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  program."  Mr.  Hegland  goes 
on  to  say.  "Basically,  the  surplus  conomodlty 
distribution  program  was  designed  to  do 
two  things — use  up  surplus  foods  and  supply 
a  more  adequate  diet  to  persons  of  low  In- 
come    It  appears  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 


gram accomplishes  only  a  part  of  this,  and 
the  direct  food  distribution  program  does  a 
much  more  adequate  Job,  both  on  using  up 
surplus  commodities  and  of  being  available 
to  a  larger  number  of  low-Income  people. 

I  support  further  pilot  projects  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  In  the  Interest  of  getting 
more  meaningful  data  on  Its  efficiency  to 
reach  the  goals  we  desire  and.  very  Im- 
portantly, as  to  what  Its  overall  costs  will 
be  Since  there  Is  quite  obviously  a  poten- 
tial of  annual  expenditures  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  a  nationwide  welfare  program  of 
this  sort,  I  think  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
make  haste  slowly  since  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  agree  that  once  a  program  of  this  par- 
ticular natvu-e  Is  launched  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Federal  Goveriunent.  the  dictates  of 
political  realities  are  that  It  will  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stop  or  sus- 
pend. 
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AMERICAN   DILEMMA:    FROM   LAOS 
TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM  -^ 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     FLOOD.     Mr.    Speaker,    in    the 
course  of  my  career  in  the  Congress  as 
a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
have  had   exceptional  opportunities  to 
observe  and  study  the  operations  of  the 
world  revolutionary  movement,  known  as 
the  international  communistic  conspir- 
acy    This  experience  has  been  incident 
to  official  assignments  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the   Subcommittee   on   Defense   of   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  of  the 
special    committee    to    investigate    the 
massacre  of  some  15,000  Polish  officers 
at  Katyn  by  the  international  political 
organization  known  as  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics.     In  addition  I 
have  made  extensive  studies  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Caribbean,  including  those 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  interoceanic 
canals  generally. 

The    enormous    territorial    conquests 
since  World  War  II  by  the  forces  of  com- 
munistic revolution,  conducted  with  con- 
summate skUl   and   impelling   violence 
have  been  directed  toward  objectives  of 
high   strategic   importance.     These   in- 
clude  the    Chinese   mainland    with   its 
teeming  millions,  major  portions  of  the 
Malay  barrier  controlling  vital  sea  routes 
between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans 
countries  dominating  the  Suez  Canal  and 
its  approaches.  Cuba  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  Atlantic  approaches  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela  on  its  southern  flank. 

Preceded  by  systematic  infiltration  and 
subversion,  these  conquests  have  been 
made  through  the  scientific  application 
of  the  age-old  principle  of  Pfralysis  of 
victim  states  and  peoples  in  heu  of  tne 
far  more  costly  and  hazardous  means  oi 
open  warfare.  Conducted  in  the  form 
cf  vast  flanking  movements,  the  Rea 
takeovers  have  been  of  magnitude  that 
places  the  revolutionary  planners  among 
the  most  audacious  and  successful  strate- 
gists of  history.  Their  operations  have 
included  the  extension  of  their  own  do- 


mains by  absorbing  the  satellite  nations, 
and  then  with  the  "stop  thief"  cry  of 
colonialism,  have  led  the  movement  for 
liquidation  of  European  colonies,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  United  States. 

What  impresses  most  about  the  ter- 
ritorial losses  susta  ned  by  Western  na- 
tions is  that,  without  exception,  the  perils 
were  clearly  foreseen  and  understood  by 
experienced  observers  and  timely  warn- 
ings given  all  governments,  including  our 
own. 

Notable  among  the  competent  authori- 
ties who  have  spoken  out  is  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Willoughby,  who.  as  chief  of 
intelligence  for  General  MacArthur  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  and  Far  Eiast, 
1941-51.  had  an  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity to  observe,  study,  and  report  upon 
the  activities  of  Red  power.  The  results 
of  his  investigations,  which  he  has  pains- 
takingly recorded  in  official  reports  and 
authoritative  books,  in  hearings  before 
congressional  committees  and  in  numer- 
ous issues  of  his  Foreign  Intelligence 
Digest,  form  a  vast  reservoir  of  di- 
gested knowledge  that  is  indispensable 
for  study  in  connection  with  the  formu- 
lation of  national  policies  that  are  in- 
tended to  improve  conditions  as  seen  and 
understood.  Unless  such  authoritative 
writings  are  studied  by  responsible  plan- 
ners in  our  Government  and  their  les- 
sons heeded,  our  country  is  destined  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past;  and  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  requisite  infor- 
mation was,  and  still  is,  readily  available 
in  recorded  form  for  those  who  seek  It. 

The  latest  contribution  by  CJeneral 
Willoughby  shows  a  startling  parallel  be- 
tween what  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
jungles  of  southeast  Asia  and  what  oc- 
curred in  Korea  in  an  article  on  the 
"American  Dilemma:  From  Laos  to 
South  Vietnam"  in  the  February-March 
1964  issue  of  Christian  Crusade  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.  This  repeats  a  1961  thesis  by  him 
in  the  Weekly  Crusader  opposing  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  a  ground  war  in  southeast 
Asia  and  emphasizes  the  imperative  nec- 
essity for  avoiding  policies  that  will  pit 
the  limited  and  educated  youth  of  the 
United  States  against  the  inexhaiistible 
and  expendable,  illiterate  manpower  of 
distant  Asia,  armed  with  Czech  or  Soviet 
machineguns  or  other  lethal  weapons 
and  practicing  all  the  barbaric  atrocities 
typical  of  Communist  revolutionaries. 

In  order  to  make  General  Willoughby's 
latest  contribution  available  to  the  more 
thoughtful  framers  of  our  national  poli- 
cies, in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  the  Nation  at  large,  I 
quote  the  article  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
The  American  Dh-emma  Prom  Laos  to  South 
Vietnam 

(By  Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby.  retired) 
m'namara  reports 

Overshadowed  by  the  headlines  announc- 
ing De  Gaulle's  recognition  of  Red  China, 
a  very  recent  admission  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (who  knows  the  score?)  was  prac- 
tically ignored.  He  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee — which 
made  it  very  ofBclal  indeed.  As  usual,  typi- 
cal Journalese  threw  in  a  semantic  monkey- 
wrench.  The  quotes:  "•  •  •  the  South 
Vietnam  war  Is  going  badly  despite  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  regime"  and  on  antlguer- 
rllla  fighting  •••••!  must  report  that  the 
Communists  have  made  considerable  progress 
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since  the  coup."  There  is  obviously  a  lame 
suggestion  that  the  war  has  been  affected 
by  the  coup?  A  slight  change  In  phraseology 
will  correct  this:  "The  war  Is  going  badly  as 
a  result  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime 
and  not  despite  It."  There  Is  no  other  Im- 
mediate explanation  for  the  "considerable 
progress  of  the  enemy"?  Then  the  grim  re- 
minder that  "the  United  States  must  be 
ready  to  take  all  necessary  measures." 

What  measures?  Accentuated  air  power 
(with  which  I  go  along)  or  accentuated 
ground  troop  support  (which  would  be  dis- 
astrous) In  the  light  of  the  French  experi- 
ences. In  the  same  area. 

THE     VIETNAM     ENTANGLEMENT 

A  mosaic  of  editorial  opinion  tells  the 
story.  I  often  disagree  with  the  Capitol 
bralnwashers  but  in  this  instance,  the  grim 
reality  is  unmistakable. 

"North  Vietnam  (Communist)  holds  the 
key  to  the  struggle.  In  1958  Hanoi  (Ho  Chi 
Mlnh)  decided  to  send  guerrillas  and  military 
supplies  across  the  border.  Communist 
losses  In  the  South  can  easily  be  repaired  by 
continuous  reinforcements." 

The  choice  before  the  President  Is  not  so 
much  what  he  will  do  In  South  Vietnam  but 
what  he  will  do  with  North  Vietnam.  John- 
son is  faced  with  ugly  decisions;  they  esti- 
mate a  showdown  by  siunmer:  to  continue 
limited  commitments  and  prolong  a  wasteful 
stalemate — or  strike  for  victory  by  sending 
many  more  troops  to  Vietnam  (In  an  election 
year?). 

Deliberately  excluded  from  his  list  of 
choices  Is  a  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
American  policy  may  be  overtaken  by  harsh 
events  this  summer  and  the  drama  of  De 
Gaulle's  recalcitrant  flirtation  with  Red  Chi- 
na Is  probably  a  welcome  diversion,  a  TTu- 
manesque  red  herring. 

As  usual,  professional  military  elements 
are  briished  aside.     No  admission  is  made 


that  the  Vietnam  stalemate  is  an  exact  repli- 
ca of  the  North  Korean  war,  i.e.,  the  free 
entry  into  action  of  Chinese  reinforcements 
from  a  diplomatic  sanctuary.  The  present 
sanctuary  is  Hanoi  and  sheltered  lines  of 
supply  through  La/js,  from  North  to  South. 
Unless  this  line  of  supply  (a  Jugular  vein)  is 
cut  or  the  source  of  supplies,  Hanoi  (the  Red 
base)  punished,  the  "stalemate"  will  con- 
tinue. The  continuity  of  stalemate,  at  the 
expense  of  pitting  expensive  American  con- 
scripts against  the  cheap  cannon  fodder  of 
southeast  Asia,  is  abhorrent.  As  a  profession- 
al soldier,  I  feel  that  way,  and  addressed 
President  Kennedy,  who  faced  the  same 
problem  then,  that  Johnson  inherited: 
a  letter  to  the  presment 

"October  28, 1961. 
"His  Excellency  John  F.  Kennedy, 
"The  President  of  the  United  States: 

"Operations  In  the  tropical  jungle  of  Viet- 
nam require  special  qualifications.  This  spe- 
cial experience  accrues  only  in  one  theater  on 
a  large  scale — MacArthur's  Southwest  Pacific 
Area. 

"The  professionals  In  Washington,  D.C., 
who  have  that  experience  are  Generals 
Decker  and  Eddleman.  They  fought  frc«n 
New  Guinea  to  the  Philippines.  Complete 
data  are  available  in  the  MacArthur  records. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
Philippine  resistance  movement  volumes  I,  n 
and  IV.     'The  Intelligence  Series  SVf.PJi.' 

"As  regards  southeast  Asia.  I  am  on  record 
In  sj>eclal  articles,  beginning  with  1954,  and 
extensive  testimony  before  various  congres- 
sional committees. 

"Before  committing  American  troops,  the 
debacle  of  the  French  In  Indochina  should 
be  carefully  considered.  They  had  local 
knowledge,  acquired  in  over  a  century  of  oc- 
cupation, which  American  troops  could  not 
possibly  match.  Here  follows  a  grim  remind- 
er of  French  troops  strengths  and  losses,  In 
that  terrain  ( 1954) ,  viz: 


1.  The  French  had  561.000  men  available,  as  of  1952.    By  1954,  their  losses  were:  KUled,  92.000;  missing.  28.000:  and 
wounded.  114,000  (excluding  provincial  armies). 


Aggregates 


2.  French  contingents 

Metropolitan,   etc 

Foreign  Legion 

North  Africans 

Senegalese 

Native  units 

3.  Provincial  armies 

Vietnam  Army 

CamlKKlian  Army. 
Laotian  Army 


Men  avail- 
able 


251,000 

76,000 

17,000 

87,000 

21,000 

100.000 

310,000 

260.000 

28.000 

22,000 


Wounded 


46.000 
10,000 
11,000 
11.000 
37,000 
(') 


Missing 


Killed 


18,000 
7.000 
13.000 
10.000 
43,000 


1  Data  unavailable  In  detail  but  losses  relatively  small  compared  to  contingents,  under  (2)  supra. 


"I  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  in  1954 
and  again  in  1958:  The  expensive  Western 
draftee  cannot  be  equated  with  the  Illiterate, 
Asiatic  cannon-fodder,  armed  with  Czech  or 
Soviet  machineguns.  The  use  of  American 
ground  troops  is  'attrition-suicide.' 

"This  dangerous  Imbalance  In  manpower 
requires  a  new  strategic  policy:  the  calcu- 
lated emplojrment  of  nuclear  mass-destruc- 
tion weapons  to  offset  the  inexhaustible 
manpower  of  Asia.  The  use  of  these  modern 
weapons  (and  the  air  delivery  system)  im- 
poses no  more  moral  strain  than  when  Tru- 
man unleashed  the  first  atomic  bomb  on 
Hiroshima — Indeed,  the  provocation  was  far 
less." 

Charles  A.  Willouchbt. 
Major  General,  V.S.A..  Retired. 

1  Invite  attention  to  a  previous  paragraph. 
I  stated  the  impasse  of  an  expensive,  frus- 
trating stalemate:  "the  limited  commit- 
ments which  make  it  impossible  to  advance 
with  safety,  or  to  retreat  with  honour."  I 
also  gave  a  constructive  solution:  "the  calcu- 
lated emplojmient  of  nuclear  mass  destruc- 
tion weapons  to  oflTset  the  inexhaustible  man- 
power of  Asia." 


CAMERONE:     1863 DIENBIENPHU:     I9S4 

The  current  deteriorating  situation  in 
Indochina  (Laos.  Cambodia,  Vietnam)  is 
immediately  traceable  to  the  operations  ( and 
collapse)  of  the  French,  in  the  period  1948- 
1954.  In  a  strict  sequence  of  cause-and- 
effect,  today's  problems  are  unintelligible 
without  an  examination  of  recent  history. 
The  title  references  are  linked  by  events  in 
the  picturesque  annals  of  the  French  For- 
eign Legion  which  fought  and  died  gallantly 
In  these  places.  Each  year,  the  legion  for- 
mally commemorated  the  defense  of  the 
"Hacienda  de  Camerone"  April  30,  1863.  when 
a  detachment  of  62  Legionnaires  held  the 
post  against  2,000  Mexicans,  to  the  last  man. 
"Falre  Camerone"  has  become  a  slogan 
around  the  campflres  of  the  legion,  to  de- 
note a  fight  that  was  hopeless  from  the  be- 
ginning and  could  have  only  one  ending. 

Dlenblenphu,  an  equally  desperate  inci- 
dent of  the  war  In  Tonkin  (1964)  cannot  fall 
to  become  a  similar,  tragic  legend.  It 
should  also  become  a  warning  against  any 
hasty  formula  to  employ  American  Infantry 
in    that    thoroughly    treacherous    area,    to 
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maintain  the  "prestige  of  the  West" 
••hold  the  Una"  against  communism— famoils 
cliches  by  assorted  draXtdodgers  and  ecj- 
busques.  Cmr  "prestige"  was  challenged  In 
Cuba  and  not  In  Laos  and  the  "line  to  >►« 
held"  runs  through  metropoUtan  Berlin  aqd 
not  through  Vietnam.  ■ 

The  French  have  a  word  for  It:  "Plus  ea 
change,  plus  ca  reste   la  meme  chose  "     ^t 
has  all  happened  before.     The  Spanish  Cl'^m 
War  was  the  first  blueprint  for  the  attempted 
takeover  of  prospective  Soviet  victims;  It  w>a 
a  blueprint  followed  for  Greece,  Korea,  a^d 
Indochina— except  that  the   Spaniards   w(^n 
hands  down,  politically  and  on  the  field  pf 
battle:  there  was  then  no  talk  of  armlstide. 
cease-fire,  disarmament,  or  appeasement;  lit 
was  a  showdown — and  communism  has  nevler 
raised  Its  treacherous  head  below  the  Py 
nees      The      Russians      learned      somethl 
there— though   the   West   persisted   In   h 
asslng  Spain  in  the  madness  that  the  gods 
said  to  decree  before  the  end.  ^ 

THI  FRENCH  POSITTON  :  DE  GAULLI  INTRANSICE^ 

De  Gaulle's  somewhat  startling  recognltlbn 
of  Red  China  Is  deeply  rooted  in  history  a^d 
personal  memory:  history— In  that  Fr^ce 
operated  for  a  century  In  the  present  Viet- 
nam region.  WhUe  she  lost  her  war  against 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  she  was  In  the  same  fix  as  <he 
Dutch  Faithful  wartime  allies  thrown  i  to 
the  dogs,  in  U.S.-UJ*.  diplomatic  In- 
trigues, under  the  aegis  of  a  professed  ttut 
phony  antlcolonlallsm.  Ignoring  Russjan 
slave  economy  and  domination  and  pushing 
to  extremes  In  fanning  African  nationalism 
which  was  nothing  but  agitation  by  pro- 
fessional troublemakers  of  the  Nkrum^. 
Toure.  and  Castro  variety.  i 

Personal  resentment^ln  that  De  Gaiille 
was  manhandled  and  "chivvied"  by  Iwo 
sadistic  experts:  Roosevelt  and  ChurchUl. 
He  had  no  easy  time  after  1945.  The  ^- 
glophlle  predilections  of  the  United  States 
always  gave  preferential  positions  to  England. 
She  could  recognize  Red  China— without  a 
murmur  from  Washington.  She  was  glfren 
access  to  nuclear  secrets  (after  contrlbuttng 
a  German  spy,  Klaus  Puchs.  to  Infiltrate  rt;he 
Manhattan  project  and  pass  them  on  to 
the  Kremlin)  while  France  had  to  spendJ  It- 
self dizzy  to  duplicate  what  we  already  had 
available.  In  the  end.  this  was  a  public  (Jec- 
laratlon  of  distrust  in  American  leadersjiip, 
shared  by  several  European  allies. 

It  Is  not  clear  what  this  recognition  ^U 
do  above  and  beyond  what  British  recotol- 
tlon  did.  some  10  years  ago.  It  may  utoset 
the  United  Nations'  applecart— but  |hat 
creaking  monstrosity  needs  upsetting,  sodner 

What  infuriates  Washington— and  fltn 
Justification— is  the  puny  contribution  of 
France  to  the  NATO  general  defense  scheme. 

A  ragged  group  of  French  resistance  fight- 
ers    newly      emerged     from      underground 
huddled  outside  the  Hanoi  Opera  House  one 
rainy  night  shortly  after  V-J  Day.     Theyjhad 
starved,   risked   their   lives   to  save   downed 
American  pilots,  and  provided  us  with  infor- 
mation.    Inside,   General   Phillip   Oallagher 
sat  in  an  opera  box  with  Ho-chl-Mlnh.  !  The 
two  made  speeches,  shook  hands  to  the  flash 
of  camera  bulbs,  swore  mutual  support.    ;  The 
leader  of  the  group  In  the  rain,  against  T^om 
Ho  and  the  American  general  were  uniting,  is 
todav  one  of  Prance's  Soviet  affairs  special- 
ists     One  of  his  officers   (also  present  that 
night  in  Hanoi)    is  In  the  Palais  Matlgnon 
office  of  the  French  Premier.     Another  Is  In 
the  French  Embassy  In  Brussels,  and  a  fcjurth 
Is  a  colonel  in  Algeria.  I 

Said  a  Paris  weekly  when  Mr.  Couvte  de 
Murvllle  exchanged  harsh  words  with  pean 
Rusk  in  Bangkok  in  late  March:  "150  Ameri- 
can agents  have  been  working  in  Laos  jTor  6 
years  to  drive  out  first  the  French  and  Wter 
them  the  Pathet  Lao."  i 

The  1954  Geneva  Accord  made  Fran<Je  re- 
sponsible for  defense  of  Laos  with  the  right 


to  maintain  6,000  men  at  Seno.  Relations 
were  good,  there  was  no  bitterness.  Gradu- 
ally forces  were  reduced  to  3,000.  Algeria 
forced  the  recall  of  2,500  more.  Americans 
replaced  them.  By  common  consent  they 
sUyed  in  their  own  fields  for  a  time;  then 
the  familiar  popularity  contest  against  oxir 
ally  started.  A  French  professor  paying  a 
courtesy  call  on  the  USIS  chief  in  Vientiane 
was  greeted  by  the  latter's  wife,  holding  a 
long  drink,  and  a  sneer.  In  February  Boun 
Oum  told  French  troops  to  get  out.  Couve 
de  MurvlUe  was  asked  for  military  support  1 
month  later. 

Is  there  a  chance  of  closer  cooperation  In 
the  future?  Probably  not.  American  agents 
in  the  field  and  "policy"  at  home  adhere  to 
the  fallacy  that  the  valid  anti-Communist 
force  is  the  non-Ccanmunist  left.  Result: 
In  each  country.  Including  our  own,  an  alli- 
ance between  Communists  and  us  against 
the  antl-Communlst  right  and  center  is  cre- 
ated. Under  such  combined  weight,  a  left- 
ward slope  on  which  sheer  force  of  gravity 
does  the  rest. 


WHAT  IS  BRPTAIN'S  POSTTION? 

Said  Lord  Beaverbrook's  paper  (the  Ob- 
server), "Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  in 
the  past  run  its  own  policies,  quite  separate- 
ly from  the  State  Department,  In  Laos.  Viet- 
nam, and  Egypt.  CIA  Is  active  In  Washing- 
ton jxjlltlcs.  Its  top  men  talk  to  a  Journal- 
istic elite  there  and  with  these  briefings  buy 
preclovis  support."  Britain  had  never  been 
consulted.  She  wanted  no  repetition  of 
Malaya.  Besides,  Laos  was  only  a  prelude,  as 
Britain  saw  It:  South  Vietnam  Is  the  big  ob- 
jective. 

INDOCHINA  AND  NATO 

While  figures  were  carefully  soft-pedaled, 
a  fair  estimate  Indicates  (see  "Letter  to  the 
President")   that  about  half  a  million  men. 
French  plus  native  auxiliaries,  were  engaged 
In  Indochina;    the  bulk  of  the  French,  at 
least  80  percent  were  Legion  Etrangere  and 
Moroccans;  about  30,000  were  Armee  Metro- 
politaine  or  volunteers,  comprising  7,000  of- 
ficers    and     23,000     noncommissioned     offi- 
cers, principally  technical  staffs.    This  group 
can  be  said  to  represent  cadres  for  four  to 
six    European    divisions    and    was    used    by 
the  French  as  an  argument  to  explain  the 
delay  In  furnishing  NATO  contingents.    The 
same    situation    prevailed    as    regards    Red- 
agitated    Algiers.      The   capacity   of   France 
to  mobUlze  adequate  military  forces  In  Eu- 
rope and  In  Asia  Is  difficult  to  assess;  how- 
ever,   past    performance    of    several    Euro- 
pean powers  Is  Illuminating  to  say  the  least, 
viz: 
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Compared  with  the  output  In  the  1928  column  (a 
normal  peacetime  vear  with  the  Russian  threat  neKll- 
glble).  the  percentage  performance  o(  the  vV  estern  AUies 
(last  column)  is  totally  Inadequate. 

Since  1914,  the  French  have  never  had  less 
than  25  to  30  Regular  Army  divisions  In 
being:  this  U  a  point  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  their  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  modest  requirements  for 
NATO;  actually,  the  same  discrepancy  must 
be  charged  against  other  member  powers — 
Italy,  Belglimi.  the  Dutch,  none  of  them 
seem  able  to  develop  anything  like  the  num- 
ber of  prewar  divisions  in  a  normal  peace- 
time year  like  1928.  Granted  for  the  sake 
of  argiunent,  that  the  spiral  of  living  costs 
and  materiel  coats  have  shot  up  to  two  or 
three  times  the  prewar  levels,  the  collateral 
dollar  contributions  of  the  United  States 
have  been  proportionally  enormous  In  terms 
of  local  currencies.     There  cannot  be  an  ar- 


gument that  manpower  is  not  still  available 
in  mid-Europe,  to  be  conscripted  as  required, 
a  process  to  which  Europeans  have  been 
socially  conditioned  for  over  a  century. 
Such  considerations  make  even  a  suggestion 
that  Americans  be  drafted  for  Indochina 
abhorrent^unlesB  and  until  local  native 
draftees  have  been  called  In  greater  niimbers 
than  to  date.  Who  wants  to  die  for  Pnom 
Penh? 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  The  Indochina  situation  in  (1954 
and  again  in  1964)  Is  a  repetition  of  the 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy — as  In 
Korea.  In  Greece  and  In  Spain. 

2.  The  strategic  Impact  Is  more  Important 
than  Korea,  which  was  bloodletting  with- 
out recompense;  the  stakes  In  southeast 
Asia  are  bigger,  higher,  better. 

3.  The  stakes  are  access  to  and  control 
of  enormous  strategic  raw  materials:  rub- 
ber, manganese,  oil.  tungsten,  tin  and  rice. 

4  In  1941^*5  the  Japanese  made  a  major 
bid  for  these  stakes.  The  Communist  gen- 
eral staff  follows  the  Japanese  blueprint. 

5  The  Japanese  master  plan  did  not  stop 
in  Indochina.  It  moved  westward  toward 
Slam.  Malaya,  and  Burma,  and  southward  to- 
ward Indonesia  and  the  control  of  the  Malay 

barrier.  ,    .     ,  , 

6.  In  the  meantime.  French  Indochina 
had  to  face  the  challenge.  1945-54. 

7  While  the  French  assumed  a  frontline 
responsibility,  the  United  States  carried  80 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  war   (1954). 

8  The  defense  of  Dienblenphu  was  a 
brilliant  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  For- 
eign Legion.  It  belongs  with  the  great  de- 
fense of  "Hacienda  de  Camerone."  April  30, 
1863.  when  62  legionnaires  fought  2.000 
Mexicans  to  the  end.  ^     ,  ^ 

9  Dienblenphu  did  not  settle  the  Indo- 
china nor  the  greater  Asiatic  problems.  It 
has  grown  beyond  the  French  and  called  fca- 
collective  action.  Since  the  United  Nations 
are  notoriously  ineffective,  a  regional,  geo- 
eraphical  accord  had  to  be  developed.  It  Is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Elsenhower-Dulles  team 
that  steps  were  taken  to  make  this  possible. 
1  e  a  "Pacific  Treaty  Organization"  expanded 
from  the  tentative  ANZUS.  the  Australia- 
New  Zealand-United  States  Treaty.  It  is 
now  known  as  SEATO. 

10  As  diplomatic  maneuvers  are  contin- 
gent on  effective  military  forces,  there  must 
be  a  reexamination  of  military  means  in  the 
cvirrent  global  struggle.  The  West  lost  its 
ascendancy  when  it  sold  its  exclusive  modem 
weapons— rifies.  machlneguns  and  artillery, 
armed  the  inexhaustible  cannon  fodder  of 
Asia,  and  thus  created  an  Impossible  discrep- 
ancy of  numbers  and  ground  forces:  the  ex- 
pensive Western  draftee  cannot  survive,  in 
ratios  of  1  to  10  or  higher,  against  expendable 
Asiatic  coolies  armed  with  Russian  or  Czech 
tommyguns. 

11.  It  Is  a  corollary  that  hostUe  or  neutral- 
ist Asiatic  manpower  should  be  balanced  by 
friendly     Asiatic     manpower.     The     Soviets 
have  been  more  successful   than   the   West 
to  utilize  foreign  troops  under  a  nationalist 
or   volunteer   cover.     We   must  do  likewise. 
The    immediate    reservoir    for    the   West   is 
Thailand,  Vietnam,  Formosa,  the  Philippines. 
The  Nationalist  Chinese  Army  has  a  right 
for  action  against  mainland  Chinese.     Other 
vulnerable    people    in   the    Pacific    area    can 
probably  be  Induced   to  defend   themselves 
under  this  formula;    they  need  armies  and 
they  need  training.     American  aid  thereafter 
must  be  sharply  limited  to  defense  and  not 
to  socialistic  welfare  schemes;  the  American 
economy  cannot  stand  both.     As  a  corollary, 
there  must  be  a  sharp  break  with  previous 
welfare-state    or    socialistic   projects   within 
America.     Taxed  to  the  breaking  point  of 
diminishing  return,  the  United  States  must 
shift  from  welfare-butter  to  guns,  in  a  sit- 
uation that  was  never  more  crlUcal  for  West- 
ern civilization,  than  the  inroads  of  Attlla 
and  Qhengls  Khan. 


i9ek, 
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12.  The  dangerous  impasse  of  manpower 
supremacy  can  be  resolved  only  by  a  re- 
examination of  armaments  balances,  along 
the  following  lines: 

(a)  Increased  security  to  prevent  further 
sales  or  thefts  (thru  espionage  and  Commu- 
nist sympathizers)  of  modem  Inventions, 
I.e.  airplane  design;  atomic  design;  improved 
weapons  design,  etc. 

(b)  The  exploitation  of  "mass  destruc- 
tion" weapons  to  offset  the  inexhaustible 
manpower  of  Asia,  employed  as  the  cannon- 
fodder  of  communism  and  a  tool  of  the  mod- 
ern Ghengls  Khans  in  the  Kremlin. 

(c)  A  decision  to  use  these  weapons,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  imposes  no  more  moral 
strain  than  when  Truman  unloosed  the  first 
atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki; 
Indeed — the  provocation  was  far  less. 

(d)  The  basic  principle  of  employment  has 
already  been  accepted  when  Washington  an- 
nounced "massive  retaliation"  by  the  Air 
Force. 

(e)  These  weapons  can  utilize  older 
models,  now  in  stock,  to  create  a  belt  of 
"scorched  earth"  across  the  avenues  of  entry 
of  the  Communist  hordes  in  Asia.  appl3rlng 
the  same  principle  of  the  "cordon  sanltaire" 
that  was  openly  planned  for  Eastern  Europe, 
In  the  twenties. 

13.  The  supremacy  of  the  West  at  sea 
and  in  the  air  can  deliver  these  weapons 
without  recourse  to  ground  forces. 

14.  The  fear  and  implication  that  this  ac- 
tion will  bring  Russia  into  open  war.  is 
always  present,  everjrwhere.  In  the  Par  East, 
however,  the  strategic  situation  is  unfavor- 
able to  Russia  and  Red  China.  They  have 
no  Navy  that  can  challenge  the  Wesst  out 
there.  They  are  vulnerable  in  a  single  supply 
line  in  Siberia,  the  Trans-Baikal  Railway, 
which  can  be  reached  by  American  planes 
from  present  positions.  A  single  air  mission 
will  Isolate  Soviet  Siberia  from  its  European 
base  of  supply.  A  single  air  mission  will 
paralyze  every  port  from  Vladivostok  to 
Shanghai,  selected  at  random. 

Finally,  it  is  not  yet  established  that  a 
Russian  or  Chinese  conscript  wrlll  fight  vrtth 
greater  skill  than  an  American  draftee.  The 
greatest  mass  surrenders  In  World  War  II 
were  made  by  Russian  soldiers.  It  is  not  yet 
established  that  the  Riosslan  or  Chinese 
conscript  will  die  for  Pnom  Penh  with  any 
greater  enthusiasm  than  his  American 
counterpart — when  Kail,  the  Goddess  of 
Death  and  Destruction  will  raise  her  blood- 
stained arms  and  call  for  sacrifice  on  the 
darkest  night  of  November. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE:  MOST  COST- 
LY U.S.  TERRITORIAL  POSSES- 
SION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
questions  frequently  raised  incident  to 
current  discussions  over  the  Panama 
Canal  are  the  juridical  status  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
cost  of  its  acquisition. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  were 
covered  at  length  in  my  address  in  the 
Record  of  March  9.  In  broad  terms,  the 
zone  may  be  described  as  an  extension  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  subject 
to  the  laws  of  our  country. 


In  addition  to  obtaining  the  grant  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  from 
Panama,  the  United  States  acquired  title 
to  all  land  and  property  in  the  zone 
through  purchase  from  individual 
owners. 

To  enable  realistic  comparisons  with 
the  costs  of  other  territorial  purchases 
and  acquisitions.  I  shall  list  the  major 
ones: 

Date  and  Territory  Cost 
Year  1803 — Louisiana  Purchase.  $15.  000,  000 
Year  1821 — Florida  Purchase-..       6,674.057 
Year  1848 — Mexican  Cession,  in- 
cluding California 15.000,000 

Year  1853 — Gadsden  Purchase..     10,  000,  000 

Year  1867 — Alaska  Purchase 7.  200,  000 

Year  1904 — Canal  Zone 

On  my  request,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  on  March  31,  1964.  reported  that 
the  total  cost  of  acquiring  the  Canal 
Zone  is  now  over  $144,568,571.  In  this 
light,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  the  most 
costly  territorial  extension  ever  acquired 
by  the  United  States.  No  wonder  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  likened  it  as 
comparing  in  importance  with  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase. 

The  indicated  $144,568,571,  of  course, 
does  not  include  the  costs  of  construct- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  and  the  various 
canal  and  defense  installations  in  the 
zone,  which  are  enormous  and  total  bil- 
lions. To  even  discuss  the  idea  of  retro- 
cession to  Panama  of  the  Canal  Zone 
with  all  the  vast  investment  that  it  rep- 
resents is  like  suggesting  negotiations 
for  the  return  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  the  vast  investment  in  it  to  France. 
The  indicated  exchange  of  letters  fol- 
lows: 

Housx  OF  Repbesentativkb, 

March,  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Stephen  Axles, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  records  of  the 
Congress  Indicate  that  In  addition  to  the 
purchase  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
by  Panama,  which  was  Indemnified  for  this 
grant,  the  United  States  acquired  title  to  all 
the  land  and  property  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
Including  the  holdings  of  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Co.  of  France  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, from  Individual  owners. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be  accu- 
rately informed  as  to  the  total  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the  Canal  25one  and  its  auxUlary 
areas  full  information  in  tabvilar  form  is 
desired. 
An  early  reply  is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Dkparticent  of  the  Army, 
Office  or  the  Under  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1964. 
Deab  Mb.  Flood:  In  reply  to  your  request 
in  your  letter  of  March  23,  the  following  is 
a  tabulation  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone  as  reflected  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company : 

Republic  of  Panama: 

Original  payment.  1904  (1903 

treaty) $10,000,000 

Annuity,  1913-63   (1903,  1936, 

and  1955  treaties) 80.150.000 

Property  transfers : 
Property    In    Panama    City 

and  Colon,  1943 11,759,956 

Water  system  in  Panama 
City  and  Colon  (unamor- 
tized cost) 669,226 

1965  treaty  transfers 22,  260.  500 


Colombia    (1922) 25,000,000 

Compagnie   Nouvelle  du   Csuial 

de  Panama  (1904) 40,000,000 

Private  titles,  stock,  and  claims.  4,  728,  889 


Total 144,  568.  571 

The  assets  acquired  from  the  New  French 
Canal  Company  included  68,887  shares  of 
the  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company. 
The  remaining  1.013  shares  were  acquired 
from  Individual  owners  for  about  $160,000 
Included  in  the  item  "Private  titles,  stock, 
and  claims." 

Sincerely. 

Harbt  C.  McPherson,  Jr., 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Army  (JA) . 


CHANGINa  GENERAL  ACCOUNTINO 
OFFICE  AUDITS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANKS  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  FROM 
A  FISCAL  YEAR  TO  A  CALENDAR 
YEAR  BASIS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
existing  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks  and  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  are  required 
to  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  eswh  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  required  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  of  each  such  fiscal  year  audit 
not  later  than  January  15  following  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  these  provisions  so  as  to  require 
General  Accounting  Office  audits  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks,  and  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  to  be  on  a  calendar  year, 
rather  than  a  fiscal  year,  basis.  The  bill 
would  further  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General's  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  such  audits  must  be  made  not  later 
than  July  30  following  such  calendar 
years. 

A  recommendation  that  the  Congress 
enact  such  legislation  as  to  audits  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  wsis  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  on  February  14, 
1964,  when  he  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress the  latest  audit  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1963.  Subsequently, 
on  March  31.  1964,  by  letter  to  me,  the 
Comptroller  General  recommended  that 
such  legislation  also  Include  GAO  audita 
of,  and  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
ports on,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation. 

The  12  Federal  home  loan  banks  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  maintain  their  accounting 
and  financial  records  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  the  normal  business  year  of  the 
banking  Industry.  They  also  prepare 
their  financial  statements — which  are 
Included   In   the   Federal   Home   Loan 
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Bank  Board  s  report  to  the  Congress— on 
a  calendar  year  basis. 

Adoption  of  the  changes  proposed  1 
my  bill  would  permit  financial  reportin 
to  coincide  with  the  accounting  period 
of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  and  o 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurancd 
Corporation.    It  would  also  facilitate  th^ 
General   Accounting    Office's   audits   ol 
those  agencies.    The  waste  and  duplicaj 
tion  of  effort  presently  involved  in  wm-t 
posing  the  operating  figures  of  the  Fed^ 
eral  home  loan  banks  and  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
to  a  fiscal  year  basis  in  order  to  comply 
with    existing    reporting    requirement; 
would  be  obviated. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  oi» 
Government  Operations,  of  which  sub- 
committee I  am  chairman,  earlier  thl^ 
session  considered  a  quite  similar  recom^ 
mendation  with  respect  to  audits  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporator.. 
Under  existing  laws.  GAO  audits  of  ttj 
FDIC  must  be  made  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis   although  for  most  other  purposes 
that   Corporation's  accounting   is  on   a 
calendar  year  basis.    Our  subcommittee 
found  that  the  complication  of  requirinjg 
FDIC  financial  accountings  on  two  dll- 
ferent  year  bases  resulted  in  confusiot. 
unnecessary  duplication  of   effort,   aiT|d 
waste.      The    Government    Operatioiis 
Committee,   in  House  Report  No^  919. 
therefore    recommended    to   the   House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  the 
consideration  of  legislation  which  wou  d 
so  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  as  to  require  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  audits  be  made  on  tye 
calendar  year  basis  I 

Whenever  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  operations  involved  will  be  therfe- 
by    promoted.    GAO    audits    under    the 
Government    Corporation    Control    A^ct 
should  be  made  on  the  same  busineis- 
year  basis  as  that  on  which  the  auditfed 
entity  normally  operates.    The  bill  I  ^ 
now  introducing  is  designed  to  acco«i- 
plish  that  purpose  with  respect  to  audits 
of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  and] of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.    Although  the  amount  mjay 
not  be  readily  calculable,  savings  shoiild 
result-  and  certainly  uniform  audit  dates 
would  be  both  more  convenient,  arid  a 
better  way  of  proceeding  than  at  prese  nt. 
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which  time  he  has  manifested  adherence  to 
the  highest  principles  of  the  legal  profession 
and  of  public  service  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 


AN  AWARD  BY  THE  FELLOWS  bF 
THE  AMERICAN  BAR  FOUNDATION 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ksk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenlan 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec«ion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spe  alt- 
er on  February  15.  last,  the  fellow^  of 
the  American  Bar  Foundation  presented 
to  my  immediate  predecessor  in  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  Walter  Chandh  r,  a 
very  significant  award. 
The  award  read  as  follows : 


Per  more  than  50  years  has  been  en 
In  the  active  practice  of  law,  during 


gpged 
all  of 


Captain  Chandler,  who  served  in  World 
War  I  with  great  distinction,  is  one  of 
the  finest  characters  I  have  ever  known. 
Truly  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  use  of 
the  word,  he  has  distinguished  himself 
as  soldier,  assistant  attorney  general  of 
our  district  in  Tennessee,  as  a  member 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  as  mayor 
of  Memphis,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Recently  a  very  beautiful 
and  useful  medical  building  for  research 
and  teaching  was  dedicated  in  his  name. 
The  Newspaper  Club  of  Memphis  last 
year  presented  him  with  its  annual  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

Long  a  successful  member  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Tennessee  bar.  he  has  served 
his  clients  with  great  ability  and  enjws 
the  confidence  of  a  whole  people.     He 
gave  me  a  place  in  his  office  when  I  fin- 
ished law  school.     I   was  but  one  of 
countless  numbers  of  youngsters  to  whom 
he  gave  a  helping  hand.     He  has  been 
utterly  unselfish  during  his  whole  hfe 
and  no  man  has  given  more  of  himself 
and  his  talents  and  counsel  to  others. 
In  responding  to  the  award  of  the  fel- 
lows of  the  American  Bar  Foundation, 
he  spoke  briefly  but  well.    Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  that 
moving  speech   which   he  delivered  in 
Chicago.    The  speech  follows : 

ADDRESS  ON   RECEIPT  OF  THE   AWARD  FROM  THI 

Fellows  of  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion. February  15.  1964 
Mr  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles. 
and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  deepest  appreciation  to  those 
who  had  a  part  In  selecting  me  to  receive 
the  award  for  service  of  more  than  50  years 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  am  and  how  proud  I  am  of 
this  honor. 

The  president  tells  me  that  there  was  an 
election  connected  with  this  matter.  I 
have  had  some  experience  In  that  field,  and 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  Is  the  best 
election  that  I  have  ever  had.  There  was 
no  campaigning.  I  am  sure  that  I  had  a 
campaign  manager,  but  best  of  all  was  to 
have  such  an  Intelligent  voting  group. 

The  president  has  spoken  of  some  of  the 
statutory  matters  which  I  have  had  in  my 
time  and.  as  soon  as  the  word  got  around 
that'  I  had  been  selected  for  this  honor. 
"Hambone."  a  very  discerning  Negro  in  our 
community,  came  out  with  this  statement: 
"Ole  Moses  gave  us  the  law.  but  the  way 
these  lawyers  have  changed  it.  Moses  wouldn  t 
recognize  It." 

If  I  should  have  to  give  an  account  of  my 
stewardship.  I  may  say  humbly  that  Queen 
Guinevere  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  pointed 
the  way  when  she  said:  "It  was  my  duty  to 
have  loved  the  highest.  •  •  •  We  needs 
must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  It. 

To  have  belonged  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  45  years,  with  few  meetings 
missed,  with  a  number  of  ofBces  held,  as 
President  Coburn  has  read,  will  explain  the 
situation.  To  me,  to  use  the  words  of  Henry 
W.  Grady.  "The  past  rises  before  me  like 
a  dream." 

When  I  went  to  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Hatton  W.  Siunners  was  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee.  I  was  assigned  to  that 
committee,  and  he  found  that  I  had  Just 
left  the  practice  of  law.  He  called  me  in 
and  gave  me  a  tip  which  I  did  not  forget: 
"If  you  know  more  about  the  subject  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress,  the  Mem- 


bers of  the  body  will  take  your  opinion  and 
you.  generally,   will   get   your  bills  passed. 

In  this  way.  the  act  for  the  revision  of  the 
bankruptcy  law.  requiring  3  years'  work 
(after  40  '.ears  from  1898) .  was  accomplished, 
the  act  for  the  reorganization  of  the  »&»-'• 
Railroad,  the  approval  of  the  original  Rules 
of  Federal  Procedure,  the  formation  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and 
the  formation  of  part  II  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  Federal  Courts,  all  came  along 
In  those  days. 

To  look  back  on  almost  54  years  of  some 
activity  m  the  legal  profession.  I  have  seen 
that  the  Judge  and  the  lawyer  and  the  bar 
associations  have  striven  manfully  to  main- 
tain m  a  large  measure  the  integrity  of  the 
Nation;  and  that  the  individual  lawyer  and 
Judge  must  stUl  be  vigilant  In  the  protection 
of  the  area  of  which  they  are  a  part.     Indeed, 
our  responsibilities  are  that  great.    You  know 
people   everywhere   expect   us   to   show   the 
way     They  watch  us  as  we  go.     If  we  yield 
to  sharp  practices;  If  we  condone  wrongs;  If 
we  countenance  overreaching:   If  we  fall  to 
flght  for  the  right;  If  we  falter  In  our  public 
and  professional  service,  we  betray  the  high 
calling  that  Is  ours,  and  the  country  suffers; 
and  If  those  derelictions  become  custom,  life 
in  our  beloved  land  will  be  an  Intolerable 
existence.    Thus,  a  strong,  upright  and  Inde- 
pendent bench  and  bar  are  necessary  to  a 
free  people. 

It  is  part  of  our  country's  greatness  that 
the  law  has  to  be  obeyed  and  Its  punishments 
borne.  On  the  certainty  of  the  law  and  the 
independence  and  Incorruptibility  of  the 
tudlclary  In  enforcing  It.  every  liberty  we 
possess  and  value  depends.  Within  that  pro- 
tective framework  of  legal  discipline  the 
liberties  of  our  race  have  grown. 

So  the  character  of  the  Nation  depends 
m  main  part  on  us  who  are  members  of  a 
great  brotherhood.  We  each  must  heed  the 
clear  and  Imperative  voices  of  Privilege. 
When  we  Join  that  brotherhood,  and  hear 
that  voice,  and  touch  the  hem  of  the  gar- 
ment of  the  "jealous  mistress."  we  must 
guard  with  unswerving  fidelity  the  honor  of 
an  essential  profession  and  the  welfare  of 
a  noble  institution— our  country. 
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THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  E. 

BENNETT 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    GIBBONS.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
newsletter    I  have  been  running  short 
items  about  other  Congressmen  who  also 
represent  the  State  of  Florida.    I  have 
done  this  because  I  think  it  is  Important 
for  the  voters  of  my  State,  and  particu- 
larly my  district,  to  know  more  about  the 
people  who  represent  them  here  in  Con- 
gress. , 

Congressman  Charlie  Bennett,  who 
represents  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  has  such  an  interesting 
and  distinguished  record.  I  thought  ii 
would  be  informative  to  the  Members  oi 
Congress  to  have  the  following  informa- 
tion about  him:  ^  ,-  , 
Charles  E.  Bennett  has  served  Flor- 
ida's Second  Districts-Jacksonville— for 
15  years    and  holds  the  congressional 
record  for  perfect  attendance.    He  ^  & 
senior  member  of  the  Armed  Servlc^ 
Committee     and     CIA     Subcommittee. 


Charlie  served  in  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture in  1941  before  he  enlisted  in  the  In- 
fantry during  World  War  II.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  and  was  elected  to  Port  Benning 
Officer  Candidate  School's  Infantry  Hall 
of  Fame. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  Charlie 
spent  his  youth  in  Tampa,  moving  here 
at  the  age  of  2.  His  father  is  remem- 
bered for  completing  the  second  U.S. 
commercial  aviation  flight,  2  days  after 
the  famed  Tony  Janus  flight.  Charlie 
held  his  first  job  at  the  age  of  10  in 
Hillsborough's  circuit  court  clerk's  of- 
fice; served  as  president  of  his  class  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High  and  Hills- 
borough High  School;  cast  his  first  vote 
in  Tampa;  and  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary decree  from  Tampa  University.  He 
has  authorized  a  book  on  the  French 
Admiral  Ludonniere  and  is  completing  a 
second  book  on  the  early  settlement  of 
Florida.  He  is  maiTied  to  Jean  Fay  Ben- 
nett and  they  have  four  children. 


THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BILL  AND  THE 
POOD  STAMP  PLAN  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Dole!,  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reques't  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  further 
effort  to  enlighten  the  Members  of  the 
House  with  reference  to  the  pending 
wheat-cotton  bill  which  will  be  discussed 
tomorrow,  may  I  say  that  as  I  understand 
the  parliamentary  procedure  we  will  con- 
sider and  vote  upon  House  Resolution 
665.  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
cotton-wheat  bill  and  agree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

I  would  also  point  out  there  is  now 
pending  a  request  from  the  Senate  to 
appoint  conferees.  Many  of  us  feel  this 
bill  should  go  to  conference  and  again  I 
state  the  procedural  situation  is  most  un- 
usual; hence  I  would  compare  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  bill  considered  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  time  yesterday  and  today  to  explain 
the  features  of  this  legislation  now  before 
us  and  the  difference  between  that  and 
other  legislation.  We  are  going  to  have 
such  a  short  time  tomorrow  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  adequately  explain  what 
Is  in  the  bill  and  debate  the  measure. 
It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  is  what 
we  will  be  faced  with. 

This  is  not  what  the  wheat  farmers  of 
America  ought  to  have  given  to  them. 
We  feel  there  should  be  debate  on  the 
legislation.  \  think  that  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well  of  the  House,  who  repre- 


sents the  largest  wheat-producing  area 
in  the  country,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  He  has  a  keen  understanding  of 
the  wheat  situation,  having  worked  on 
this  legislation,  and  if  possible  to  con- 
sider wheat  legislation  in  this  body,  it 
would  lead  to  a  day  of  freedom  for  the 
farmer. 

I  happen  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  gentleman  as  we  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation. As  we  look  at  the  bill  that  will 
be  before  us  tomorrow  or  the  next  day 
I  want  to  point  out  the  the  most  unfor- 
tunate feature  of  it  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  hold  down  the  market  price,  due  to  the 
fact  this  will  be  a  tax  on  the  processors  of 
70  cents  added  to  the  $1.30  support  price. 
It  is  known  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  attempt  to  hold  it  down  to 
that  level. 

Why  do  we  know  he  would  do  it?  An 
example  was  the  price  in  the  1961-62 
marketing  of  feed  grains,  when  he 
bought  high  and  sold  low.  The  effect  of 
that  was  to  reduce  the  income  of  the 
farmers,  because  there  is  an  old  adage 
that  low  feed  prices  mean  low  cattle 
prices.  We  see  the  results  of  that  today. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress my  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  if  I  may.  The  'gentleman  is 
not  implying  in  his  statement  regarding 
the  income  of  farmers  as  to  the  cost  of 
wheat  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  wheat 
to  the  miller  or  to  the  baker  will  be  any 
higher  than  it  is  at  this  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  did  not  imply  in  my 
statement  that  that  would  be  the  case, 
but  yes,  I  think  that  will  be  the  case 
this  year,  because  the  average  price  was 
$1.87  this  year,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
$1.87  plus  70  cents  makes  over  $2  wheat. 
But  let  us  assume  the  price  was  $2  last 
year  rather  than  $1.87,  I  do  not  believe 
with  all  the  authority  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  he  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  market  price  down  to  $1.30,  so  any 
amount  above  $1.30,  adding  the  70  cents 
above  that,  will  be  above  $2.  I  believe 
the  price  to  the  processor  will  be  higher 
under  this  plan. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  entirely  spec- 
ulative. I  would  ask  either  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  or  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve $2  is  too  much  to  pay  for  the  wheat 
that  goes  into  his  bread? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  it  is  too  much  or  not,  it  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  having  this  control  over  it.  What- 
ever the  market  price  is,  they  are  going 
to  pay  70  cents  on  top  of  that.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to 
hold  the  price  down.  I  do  not  think  he 
should  have  that  power.  This  Is  ba- 
sically why  I  think  this  is  unwise  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  We  all  agree  the  price 
of  wheat  has  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2  a  bushel,  and  then  the  transporta- 
tion was  added  to  it,  to  the  miller  this 


year.  Does  the  gentleman  agree  that 
under  the  program  at  which  the  loan 
price  of  wheat  would  be  $1.30,  and  to 
add  the  70-cent  certificate  to  it  would 
make  exactly  $2,  then,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  general  counsel  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bakers  Association  testified  before 
the  Senate  committee  that  it  would  take 
an  increase  of  60  cents  per  bushel  for 
wheat  to  the  baker  before  logically  1 
penny's  cost  could  be  added  to  a  loaf  of 
bread,  then  will  the  gentleman  explain 
how  there  could  be  an  increased  cost  to 
the  consumer,  realizing  there  must  be 
an  increase  of  60  cents  before  a  penny  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  assum- 
ing that  the  price  to  the  processor  would 
go  up  some.  He  says.  How  could  there 
be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  until 
it  meets  60  cents? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
meet  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  imderstood  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  said.  Who  is  going  to 
absorb  this  cost? 

I  wonder  who  is  going  to  absorb  this 
cost?  Do  you  think  anyone  in  anyway 
is  going  to  do  it?  I  have  seen  the  dairy 
industi-y  with  which  I  am  more  familiar, 
when  the  price  of  milk  goes  up  a  little 
bit,  the  price  to  the  consumer  continues. 
And  even  though  the  price  of  milk  did 
not  go  up  the  equivalent  of  1  cent  a 
quart,  it  goes  up  1  cent  a  quart  and 
they  blame  the  farmer.  Then  the  farm- 
er's price  of  milk  goes  down  and  you 
do  not  see  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  works  like 
a  jackrabbit.  It  keeps  going  up  to  the 
consumer  even  when  the  price  goes  down 
to  the  farmer.  I  wonder  if  you  can  say 
the  people  between  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  are  going  to  absorb  it  all?  I  do 
not  believe  this  would  be  the  case.  They 
may  find  some  excuse  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  have  to  admit,  and  he 
will  find  out  if  he  does,  that  with  the 
loan  level  at  $1.30  and  70  cents  tax 
placed  on  top  of  that,  it  is  very  likely 
the  price  to  the  processor  will  be  more 
than  $2  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  reason  the  Amer- 
ican bakers  are  now  opposing  this  bill 
so  greatly  is  because  they  would  like  to 
have  the  windfall  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  they  are  now  paying  for 
wheat  and  the  price  that  they  know  they 
can  get  it  for  without  any  program,  and 
therefore  it  would  put  about  $300  million 
a  year  in  their  own  pockets.  That  is  the 
reason  I  think  we  find  their  opposition 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  answer  my  question, 
if  he  believes  that  with  the  loan  level  at 
$1.30  and  a  tax  of  70  cents  placed  on  top 
of  it  that  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
processor  will  be  higher  than  $2;  that  the 
market  price  will  not  stay  at  $1.30? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  Is  purely 
speculation  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  honestly  say,  with  all  the  figures 
available,  what  the  price  of  wheat  will 
be.  With  the  cost  of  bread  being  what 
it  is  and  wheat  has  been  a  stable  price, 
even  $2.17,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
it  has  not  gone  up,  we  still  have  con- 
siderable leeway  before  any  price  would 
be  increased  in  a  legitimate  way. 
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xM..   TMVT  C5FN     Mr   Sneaker.  wiU  thi     wheat   in   a  competitive  position   with 
Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  speaxer.  f     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

have  on  the  price  and  market  condition 


gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentlemarl 
Mr.  NELSEN.     I  would  like  again  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  for   taking  the  time  to  brin|: 
attention  to  this  bill.  i 

Much  as  I  regret  it  I  cannot  see  mj 
way  clear  to  supporting  the  passage  off 
H.R.  6191.  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  which 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on.  I  say  thife 
because  I  feel  that  a  wheat  program  lis 
necessary  and  I  said  this  last  year  at  the 
time  I  introduced  my  own  bill,  H.R.  6561. 
after  the  resounding  defeat  of  the  a<J- 
minlstration  program  in  the  wheat  ref]- 
erendum.  At  that  time  we  were  told  by 
the  administration  and  the  leadership 
that  no  wheat  legislation  would  be  comj- 
Ing  out  of  the  Congress  and  since  the 
wheat  farmer  had  voted  down  the  whe^t 
referendum  he  would  have  to  suffer  tl^e 
dire  consequences.  j 

Now  we  are  presented  with  a  wheit 
bill  as  part  of  the  cotton  bill  which  the 
House  sent  over  to  the  Senate  last  yeai". 
This  wheat  program  was  developed  over 
In  the  Senate.  It  has  never  been  a  sul)- 
ject  of  hearings  in  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  nor  has  it  been  acted 
upon  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  not  proper  legislative  pro- 
cedure and  I  strenuously  object  to  thtis 
steamroller  type  of  action  in  which  We 
are  being  asked  to  swallow  a  program 
which  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  consider.  i 

In  a  characteristic  reversal  of  forta, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  tejls 
us  that  wheat  legislation  is  necessa^ 
and  that  this  wheat  program  must  pe 
enacted.    In  connection  with  his  state- 
ment, I.  of  course,  look  to  what  the  pajs- 
sage  of  this  bill  will  mean  to  the  wh^t 
farmer  and  the  feed  grain  producer  iin 
my   own  State  of  Minnesota.    In  tMs 
context,  let  us  look  at  what  effect  me 
wheat  provisions  of  this  bill  would  ha^^e: 
In  the  first  place.  I  would  like  to  polbit 
out  that  no  change  is  being  made  in  tihe 
limitation  on  Commodity  Credit  Cori^o- 
ration's  resale  prices  on  surplus  wheiat. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  wti- 
tinue  to  have  the  authority  to  dispose 
of  surplus  wheat  at  105  percent  of  the 
loan  support  rate  and  with  this  authority 
in  hand,  he  will  be  able  to  control  the 
free  market  price  of  wheat,  and  in  fef- 
fect,  the  loan  support  rate  becomes  the 
ceiling  rather  than  the  floor.   It  has  been 
my  contention  that  this  limitation  jOn 
resale  authority  should  be  set  at  115  per- 
cent of  the  loan  support  rate  and  in  ffect 
I  have  introduced  legislation  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  provide  jfor 
such  a  limitation.    Now,  however,  wejare 
faced  with  the  proposition  of  voting  tjhis 
bill  up  or  down  with  no  opportunity  to 
amend  it  and  in  my  opinion  the  adoption 
of  this  wheat  program  will  continue  the 
possibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agridul- 
ture,    together    with    the    Commo4ity 
Credit  Corporation,  being  able  to  cbn- 
trol  prices  in  the  free  market.  I 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agricult\ire 
has  stated  that  he  will  do  what  he  can 
to  hold  the  free  market  price  of  wheat  at 
about  $1.30  a  bushel  and  a  comment  in 
the  Senate  committee  report  on  H.R. 
6191    states   that   this   will   place   Heed 


of  com  and  other  feed  grains?  We  have 
to  remember  that  as  a  feed  grain  wheat 
has  approximately  10  percent  greater 
value  than  other  feed  grains  and  that  it 
has  approximately  50  percent  more  pro- 
tein content.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
com  and  grain  sorghum  farmer  will 
welcome  the  competition  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  flood  of  feed  wheat  made 
possible  by  the  adoption  of  this  program. 
Here  again  we  get  into  the  area  of  the 
concept  of  cheap  feed  meaning  cheap 
livestock.  It  is  difficult  to  figiire  out  how 
the  livestock  industry  can  accept  a  con- 
tinuation of  depressed  prices  which  have 
all  but  broken  the  back  of  the  American 
livestock  industry  in  the  past  few 
months. 

In  the  third  instance,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  adoption  of  this  wheat 
program  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
small  wheat  producer  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  what  position  he  finds  himself 
in  if  he  were  to  attempt  living  with  this 
program.  These  small  wheat  producers 
represent  about  2  out  of  every  3  wheat- 
growers  in  the  Nation  and  the  15-acre 
grower  was  able  in  1963  to  produce  15 
acres  of  wheat  and  sell  it  in  a  supported 
market  at  about  $1.85  per  bushel.    Un- 


der the  terms  of  this  proposal,  the  small 
producer  is  being  placed  in  what 
amounts  to  triple  Jeopardy.  First,  he 
must  cut  his  base  from  15  acres  down 
to  his  most  recent  3-year  average;  sec- 
ond, in  order  for  him  to  comply  with  the 
program  he  must  cut  10  percent  below 
his  base  and  place  this  fraction  of  an 
acre  in  many  cases  into  conserving  uses, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  must  make  sure  that  this  frac- 
tion of  an  acre  is  not  pastured,  nor  can 
any  crop  be  harvested  therefrom;  third, 
if  he  fails  to  do  this  he  runs  into  the 
Jeopardy  of  receiving  a  very  low  price. 
rigidly  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Small  wheatgrowers  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  certificate  if  they  fall  to  reduce 
their  wheat  acreage  10  percent  below 
their  most  recent  3-year  average  and 
divert  this  small  acreage  into  conserv- 
ing or  other  special  uses.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  small  wheat  farms 
are  in  the  winter  wheat  area,  these 
farmers  cannot  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram unless  there  is  a  drastic  plow  down. 

Now,  some  of  you  Members  may  want 
to  look  at  the  figures  as  they  affect  the 
wheatgrowers  In  your  State.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  shocked  at  the  high  propor- 
tion of  your  wheatgrowers  who  are  sub- 
ject to  this  triple  jeopardy.  The  figures 
follow : 
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state 


Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio... 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Minnesota 

MiasourL 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

.\rkansas 

.\labama 

Lorisiana 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma , 

Te.xas 

.\rizona 

California 

Colorado 

Kansas --- 

New  Mexico... 

Utah 

Idaho 

Montana 

North  Dakota. 

Oregon 

Washington 

Wyoming 


U.S.  totol. 


Wheat  farms 


Allotments 
over  15  acres 


.Allotments 
15  acres  or  less 


TTtoutandt 
15.0 
7.2 
28.9 
12.7 
30.0 
22.0 
2.0 
11.0 
24.0 
50.0 
30.0 
.3 
.3 
L3 
6.3 
S.6 
3.8 
1.S 
Xt 
S.0 
.4 
.7 
.7 
.5 
.7 
48.0 
31.3 
1.5 
3.1 
15.4 
09.6 
2.6 
2.7 
10.1 
17.6 
60.0 
5.6 
9.3 
2.3 


Total  num- 
ber of  wheat 
farms 


658.7 


Thoutandt 
98.0 
28.7 
1100 
65.0 
103.8 
90.0 
11.0 
fi0.0 
105.5 
30.8 
16.1 
10.0 
.7 
18.4 
19.1 
10.0 
60.9 
34.3 
26.4 
40.5 
4.1 
14.0 
6.1 
.7 
2.4 
27.9 
36.1 
.6 
3.2 
7.1 
43.5 
Z2 
9.0 
18.9 
4.4 
4.9 
11.2 
6.7 
1.1 


Percent  with 

allotments 

of  15  acres 

or  less 


Thoutandt 

58.8 

19.3 

61.2 

28.2 

53.0 

52.7 

6.6 

37.1 

82.5 

21.0 

7.7 

5.6 

.6 

17.7 

16.0 

3.7 

70.0 

30.0 

23.6 

23.8 

2.4 

10.3 

6.2 

.6 

1.9 

lai 

27.1 

.2 

.9 

1.9 

19.1 

.6 

18 

9.« 

1.6 

Z4 

6.4 

2.6 

.6 


87 

80 
7f 
81 
77 
80 
85 
8S 
81 
88 
88 
MO 
70 
80 
08 
71 
07 
98 
01 
90 

n 

90 
87 

88 

n 


•1 

S3 
30 
4S 

75 
65 

30 
8 
66 
43 
33 


1.153.3 


733.8 


67 


Source:  February  1963  Wheat  8ituatlon. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  wheat  farms 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  have  allot- 
ments of  15  acres  or  less.  In  my  own 
congressional  district  the  percentage  is 
much  higher.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  farm- 
ers in  the  State  of  Minnesota  can  expect 
any  gain  from  the  adoption  of  this  type 
of  wheat  program  and  I  would  be  doing 


them  a  disservice  if  I  were  to  support  its 
passage.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
liberal  friends  that  the  effect  on  a  small 
farmer  of  this  bill  is  basically  an  anti- 
liberal  feature  of  it  and  that  the  basic 
fact  is  that  it  wUl  not  help  the  smaU 
grower  but  that  a  Uon's  share  of  the 
payments  will  be  gobbled  up  by  the  large 
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wheatgrowers  if  the  small  farmers  are 
eligible  for  paj-ments.  which  appears  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  Three  out  of  every 
four  wheatgrowers  will  average  only  $58 
in  payments.  Just  what  kind  of  an  anti- 
liberal  farm  bill  is  this  which  takes  from 
the  teeming  poor  of  the  cities  and  the 
small  farmers  of  the  country  and  turns 
the  money  over  to  the  highest  income 
wheat  producers?  This  is  playing  Robin 
Hood  in  reverse  with  Ctovernment  sanc- 
tion. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  compelled  to  draw 
attention  to  a  provision  of  the  cotton 
program  which  would  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  soybean  industry  in 
Minnesota.  The  cotton  bill  places  no 
restriction  on  what  the  cotton  farmer 
may  produce  on  his  diverted  acres  and 
as  a  result,  this  bonanza  to  the  cotton 
farmer  could  well  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  who  produces  soybeans  in 
southern  Minnesota.  It  is  a  bit  strange 
that  time  after  time  we  are  asked  to  sup- 
port farm  legislation  which  places  re- 
strictions on  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  as  to  what  they  may  grow  on 
diverted  acreage,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  free  hand  to  the  cotton  farmer 
as  to  what  he  does  with  his  retired  acre- 
age. I  refuse  to  support  what  could 
amount  to  a  $60  million  bonanza  to  the 
cotton  f£irmer  at  the  expense  of  the 
Midwest's  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmer. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues  and  the  gentle- 
men from  Minnesota  and  also  those  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
our  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  wheat  subcommittee. 

Of  course,  the  $64  question  is  what 
might  happen  if  the  House  should  not 
accept  the  Senate  amendments.  I  am 
certain  if  we  knew  the  answer  to  this,  it 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  everyone 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  As  I  said  yesterday. 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  make  any  con- 
certed effort  to  drive  the  market  price 
down.  I  certainly  trust  that  this  would 
not  be  the  case  with  Secretary  Freeman 
and  I  see  no  reason  he  should. 

The  point  is.  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  that  certainly 
no  one  quarrels  about  $2  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  This  is  still  much  less  than  100 
percent  of  parity,  but  we  do  differ  over 
the  methods  of  obtaining  the  $2.  I  do 
not  have  a  crystal  ball  and  cannot  spec- 
ulate as  to  what  might  happen,  but  do 
feel  there  are  some  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  bill  we  considered  in 
the  House  subcommittee  and  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  and  to  include  those  differences  £is 
well  as  other  matters. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without   objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  matt«r 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

During  Wheat  Subcommittee  considera- 
tion of  wheat  legislation  Republicans  once 
again  offered  our  program  as  an  alternative 
to  the  certificate  plan.  When  the  admlnlB- 
tratlon  refused  to  give  our  approach  any  sup- 
port,   we    attempted    to    reach    bipartisan 


agreement  on  a  temporary  wheat  program. 
the  essentials  of  which  were  as  follows : 

1.  Increased  price  support  loans  effective 
July  1,  1964. 

2.  Increased  release  price  to  115  percent 
of  loan  price,  plus  carrying  charges  In  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  farmers'  income. 

3.  Authorize  temporary  acreage  diversion 
payments  for  those  in  compliance,  this  and 
subsequent  years. 

4.  Repeal  marketing  quotas,  for  1965.  and 
subsequent  years,  and  also  provide  authority 
to  permit  those  who  overseed  and  overhar- 
vest  to  avoid  "loss  of  history"  by  storing 
under  bond  at  their  own  expense. 

6.  Extend  conservation  reserve  contracts 
which  expired  December  31,  1963,  and  those 
expiring  in  subsequent  years. 

6.  Repeal  or  suspend  provisions  reqxilrlng 
a  referendum. 


Unfortunately  this  attempt  was  also  re- 
buffed by  the  "certificate  plan  or  nothing" 
supporters  on  the  committee  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

By  the  time  that  the  full  committee  finally 
did  consider  the  subcommittee  bill  on  March 
11,  1964,  the  Senate  had  passed  the  amended 
cotton  bill  containing  a  revised  certificate 
plan. 

A  motion  to  substitute  the  language  of 
the  wheat  title  of  the  Senate-passed  cotton 
bill,  HJR.  6196.  for  the  language  of  the  Pur- 
cell  wheat  bill,  H.R.  9780.  was  approved 
without  any  members  of  the  committee 
having  seen  a  copy  of  the  language  being 
considered,  and  without  any  opportunity 
for  amendment. 

The  following  is  comparison  of  these  two 
certificate  proposals: 


Provisions 


1.  Years  applicable. 


2.  Support  level. 


3.  Repeal  authority  to  set  price  sup- 

ports on  the  1965  crop  from  75  to 
00  percent  of  parity  in  the  event 
that  marketing  quotas  are  not 
proclaimed. 

4.  CCC  sales  price 


fi.  Eligibility  for  price  support. 
6.  Marketing  quotas 


House  btlU(H.R.  9780)  known  as 
Purcell  bill  pending  before  House 
Agriculture  Committee  Mar.  11, 
1964,  without  recommendation 


2  years  without  marketing  quotas 
(1964  marketing  quotas  turned 
.down  in  referendum.  May  21. 1963. 
and  bill  suspends  marketing 
quotas  in  1965).  Mandatory  pro- 
gram thereafter. 

For  1964  crop,  $1.30  loan  25-cemt  ex- 
port certificate  on  500,000.000 
bushels,  70-cent  domestic  certifi- 
cate. For  1965  crop,  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  on  domestic  suj)- 
ports;  0  to  90  percent  of  parity  on 
loan  and  export  c«rtiflcate. 


H.R.  6196,  known  as  Cooley  cotton 
bill,  as  amended  by  Senate  to  in- 
clude wheat 


No. 


7.  National  allotment. 


8.  MllUon-acre  reserve  for  additional 

allotments     subtracted      from 
49,500.000  acre  allotment. 

9.  Anfuao amendment  (history  loss) .. 

10.  Storage  of  wheat  under  bond  to 

avoid  loss  of  history  under  An- 
fuso  amendment. 

11.  Acreage  diversion 


12.  Transfer  of  allotments  allowed  in 
event  of  natural  disasters. 


105  percent  of  support  price  on  nan- 
certificate  wheat  (or  $1.30)  plus 
carrying  charges. 

Contingent  on  compliance  with 
wheat  allotment  and  diversion. 

No;  fanners  turned  down  In  1964 
and  bill  suspends  in  1965.  Mar- 
keting quotas  in  effect  for  1966  and 
subsequent  years. 

For  1964  crop.  49,500,000  acres.  For 
1965  crop,  not  less  than  49,500,000 
acres. 

No„ 


Suspended  for  1965  crop.  In  effect 
for  1964  and  1966  and  subsequent 
croM. 

No 


Yes:  equal  to  diflferenoe  between 
55,000,000  acres  and  national  allot- 
ment in  1964  and  1965.  Addi- 
tional diversion  allowed  up  to  20 
percent  of  allotment,  based  on  a 
national  allotment  of  49,500.000 
acres,  or  15  acres.  Rate  of  diver- 
sion at  20  percent  of  normal  yield 
times  noncertiflcate  loan  price. 
Diversion  contracts  for  1  year. 
Diverted  acreage  devoted  to  con- 
serving uses  or  oilseed  crops  at 
lower  rate. 

No 


Same. 


For  1964  and  1965  crops.  66  to  90 
percent  of  parity  on  domestic  sup- 
ports; 0  to  90  percent  of  parity  cm 
loan  and  export  certificate. 
(Note.— Legislative  history  in 
Senate  indicates  a  70-cent  domestic 
certificate  and  a  25K!ent  export 
certificate  on  the  1964  crop.) 

Yes. 


Same. 

Same. 
Same. 

Same. 
Yes. 

Same. 


Yes;  applicable  only  to  1965  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

Same. 


Yes. 


Unfortunately  for  wheat  farmers,  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  full  committee 
refused  to  consider  a  substitute  or  amend- 
ments to  the  certificate  plan. 

We  supported  amendments  to  raise  the 
CCC  release  price,  to  set  up  another  referen- 
dum, and  to  stispend  history  loss  on  "hot 
wheat"  stored  under  bond  in  1964,  all  of 
which  were  rejected  by  straight  party-line 
votes.  We  also  offered  and  supported  the  fol- 
lowing substitute  which,  too,  was  rejected 
on  a  party-line  vote : 

The  following  proposal  was  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Ptircell  bill.  H.R.  9780, 
which  is  a  modified  version  of  the  certificate 
program  rejected  by  wheat  farmers  in  the 
1963  wheat  referendum.  These  proposals 
have  been  suggested  by  wheat  farmers  as  a 


means  of  establishing  a  voluntary  program 
for  wheat: 

1.  The  1964  price  support  loan  would  be 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  per  bushel  and  for 
subsequent  years  would  be  based  upon  the 
price  range  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Price  support  would  be  available 
only  to  those  participating  in  the  program. 

2.  Increase  the  release  price  or  sale  price  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
wheat  from  105  percent  of  price  support  plus 
carrying  charges  to  116  percent  plus  carry- 
ing charges.  This  would  allow  a  wider  range 
of  market  prices  to  prevail  and  would  re- 
move the  effect  of  the  price  support  level 
being  a  price  ceiling.  This  principle  has  long 
been  advocated  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Is 
now  being  strenuously  advocated  by  the  grain 
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trade.  Including  the  big  grain  terminal  do 
ops,  the  country  elevators,  and  the  Farmers 

3  Acreage  allotments  would  be  continued 
with  compliance  voluntary.  Both  price  sup- 
port eligibility  and  diversion  payments  wo\ild 
be  conditioned  on  compliance  with  acreage 

allotments.  ^i„„«ir,r. 

4  A    temporary    wheat    acreage    diversion 
program  for  1964  and   1965.  similar  to  that 
now  In  effect  for  feed  grains.     A  premium 
could  be  offered  to  farmers  who  retired 
same  identical  acreage  for  the  duration  of 

^'^5^'permlt  interchange  or  substitution]  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  on  the  farm  whBat 
allotment  and  the  feed  grain  base. 

6.  Suspend  marketing  quotas  and  refer 'n- 

dums. 

7.  Extend    expiring    conservation    reserve 

(soil  bank)    contracts. 

8  Permit  farmer  to  store  excess  wheat 
market  in  a  subsequent  year  when  he 
perlences  a  crop  failure. 

The  bin  described  in  this  report  Is  neltjher 
the  McGovern  bill  nor  the  Piu-cell  bill. 

It  is  a  voluntary  certificate  program 
the  years  1964  and  1965  reverting  to  a  man 
datory  program  In  1966.  C^tlflcates  7a - 
ued  at  70  cents  per  bushel  for  domestic 
use  wheat  would  be  Issued  to  coopera  Ing 
farmers  for  45  percent  of  the  normal  yield 
on  their  allotment.  Certificates  valuet^  at 
25  cents  per  bushel  would  be  Issued  to 
operating  farmers  for  45  percent  of 
normal  yield  on  their  allotment.  The 
ance  of  the  wheat  produced  by  a  farmer 
complying  with  the  program  would  be  e  Igl- 
ble  for  price  suoport  at  $1.30  per  bushel. 

As  a  condltloii  of  eligibility  It  is  required 
that  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  allotment  be  retired.  A  diversion 
payment  of  20  percent  of  the  normal  yield 
multiplied  by  the  support  price  ($1.30  "'^r 
bushel)  would  be  automatic,  and  at  the 
cretlon  of  the  Secretory,  a  larger  portion  of 

•  --■-■'•--  case 
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the  allotment  could  be  retired  as  is  the 
under  the  feed  grain  program. 

While  the  bill  does  not  spell  out  the 
portion  of  normal  production  for  which 
certificates  would  be  Issued.  USDA  officials 
have  Indicated  before  our  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  their  Intention  to 
the  45-45-10  formula. 

Storage   of  excess  wheat  under  bone    for 
marketing  In  1965  would  be  permitted. 

A  special  million  acre  reserve  beginning 
with  1965  is  set  aside  out  of  the  total  na- 
tional allotment  for  distribution  to  counties 
and  farms.  This  shall  be  used  to  increase 
allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  on  which  the 
ratio  of  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the 
farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio 
of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on 
old  wheat  farms  In  the  county.  This 
vision  would  not  apply  to  land  brought 
cultivation  since  1963. 

The  following  example  will  provide  ar 
of  how  the  program  would  work  out  on  a 
farm  with  an  allotment  of  50  acres  «nd  a 
normal  yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  Ndrmal 
production  would  be  50  acres  X  20  bushels  or 
1,000  bushels: 


45  percent  of  1.000  bushels  (450 
bushels)  X $1.30    (price  support) 

Domestic  use  certificate  (value  70 
cents)  X450  bushels 

45  percent  of  1.000  bushels  (450 
bushels)  X $1.30  (price  sup- 
port)   

Export  certificate  (value  25  cents) 
X450  bushels 

For  sale  or  loan  without  certificate : 
10  percent  of  1.000  bushels  (100 
btishels)  X$1.30  (price  support). 


Total— —  ^• 

NoTK. — This  works  out  to  a  blend 
slightly  over  $1.72  per  bushel,  which 
between  71  and  72  percent  of  parity. 


The  objectionable  provisions  of  this  bill.  In 
our  opinion  are: 

1  It  does  not  properly  recognize  the  per- 
centage of  domestic  use  of  various  classes  of 
wheat  Except  for  1962  and  1963,  Durum 
production  has  been  only  slightly  below 
domestic  consumption.  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat  domestic  consumption  has  averaged 
81    percent    of    production    for    the    past    7 

years.  ,,     ^    . 

2  This  is  an  extremely  complicated  pro- 
gram incorporating  actually  four  prices: 
Domestic  use,  export,  price  support,  and 
market  price  to  farmers  not  participating 
In  the  program.  

3  The  plan  allows  wheat  farmers  Income 
to  drop  about  30  cents  per  bushel  below  1963. 

4  The  plan  Is  based  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  rejected  by  wheat  farmers  In 
the  1963  referendum,  and  only  provides  a 
2-year  delay  In  putting  the  Agriculture  Act 
of   1962   into   effect. 

As  the  legislative  process  continues,  we 
expect  to  continue  our  efforts  to  either  per- 
fect and  improve  this  legislation  or  sup- 
port an  alternative  program  which  will 
maintain  and  Improve  wheat  farm  Income. 
We  resent,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican wheat  farmer  who  feeds  more  people 
In  the  world  than  anyone  else  Is  being  used 
as  a  political  pawn  by  this  administration 
which  is  dedicated  to  imposing  upon  him  a 
program  that  Is  Inequitable,  cumbersome, 
untried,  and  misunderstood. 
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HIGHER     CONSUMER     COSTS     FOR 

BREAD  AND  WHEAT  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

I  Mr.    HoEVEN]     is    recognized    for    30 

minutes.  i.i,«^„ 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about 
the  question  of  whether  the  retail  price 
of  wheat  would  or  would  not  rise  if  the 
cotton-wheat   bill   is   approved  by   the 

House.  ^^   .    .-   ..  „ 

I  predict  here  and  now  that  if  the 
House  approves  this  bill,  the  retail  price 
of  bread,  cookies,  cake,  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti, and  the  host  of  other  wheat  prod- 
ucts that  Americans  consume  will  rise 
substantially. 

I   realize    of   course,   that   Secretary 
Freeman  contends  that  no  price  nse  will 
occur.     He  argues  that  the  $1.30  loan 
plus  the  70-cent  certificate  which  wheat 
processors  must  buy  in  order  to  have  the 
legal  right  to  process  wheat  for  food  for 
American  consumers  would  yield  a  $2 
price.    He  contends  that  this  $2  price  is 
about  the  same  as  farmers  have  been  re- 
ceiving in  recent  years  and  thus  repre- 
sents no  increase  to  consumers.     This 
reasoning.  Mr.   Speaker,   is  completely 
fallacious  because  farm  prices  for  wheat 
have  not  been  as  high  as  $2  since  the 
year  1955.     During  the  latest  6-month 
period.  July  1963  to  February  1964.  the 
farm  price  average  was  $1.87.     Wheat 
farmers  also  received  a  direct  payment 
from  the  Government  of  18  cents  per 

bushel.  ,  , 

If  the  cotton-wheat  bill  is  approved, 
the  cost  of  wheat  to  millers  and  bakers 
starting  July  1  would  be  at  least  $1.30 
plus  the  70-cent  certificate,  or  at  least  $2. 
rather  than  the  $1.87  they  are  now 
paying. 

This  is  not  just  an  argument  between 
Secretary  Freeman  and  me:  wheat  mil- 
lers and  processors  themselves  through 
their    trade    associations    have    clearly 


proven  that  wheat  prices  to  consumers 
will  be  more  under  the  cotton -wheat  bill 
than  at  the  present  time.  Writing  in 
last  week's  Washington  Farmletter.  the 
respected  farm  reporter.  Wayne  Darrow. 
clearly  explained  why  wheat  will  cost 
millers  from  18  to  25  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  at  present. 

Let  us  remember  at  all  times  that  un- 
der this  proposed  program  which  farm- 
ers have  already  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected, wheat  will  be  available  to  hogs  at 
a  price  of  70  cents  a  bushel  less  than  the 
same  wheat  will  be  available  to  humans. 
This  just  does  not  make  sense. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  copies 
of  a  number  of  the  many  letters  and 
telegrams  v.'hich  I  have  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  from  wheat  millers 
and  processors  stating  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  result  in  higher  consumer  costs 
for  wheat  products. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  Office  B^tilding, 
Washingrton,  D.C.: 

Please  consider  the  economic  effects  of 
KM.  6196.  The  certificate  plan  would  result 
In  an  untimely  increase  in  consumer  bread 
prices,  or  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  re- 
main In  business  If  we  were  to  absorb  the 
increase  for  our  basic  ingredient. 

Oroweat  Bakinc  Co. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Should  wheat  certificate  bill  H.R.  6196 
pass  minimum  prices  in  wheat  would  increase 
18  cents  per  bushel.  This  would  mean  addi- 
tional flour  cost  of  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. Our  company  uses  approximately 
16,800,000  pounds  of  flour  annually  therefore 
this  would  mean  an  additional  flour  cost  to 
our  company  of  $84,000.  We  earn  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  on  o\ir  sales.  We  strongly 
urge  defeat  of  this  bill  as  it  wUl  further  re- 
duce our  earnings  which  we  cannot  endure 
and  continue  successfully  in  business.  Ulti- 
mately the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  bakery  products. 

OLE  Jordheim  Barbara  Ann 
Baking  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  24,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Wheat  cotton  legislation  H.R.  6196  will 
bring  about  a  minimum  increase  in  the  cost 
of  flour  in  this  area  of  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight or  8  percent.  This  Increase  resulte 
from  the  difference  between  the  anticipated 
certificate  value  paid  to  farmers  and  the  cer- 
tificate cost  paid  by  millers  and  borne  by 
bakers  I  believe  this  minimum  Increase  to 
be  an  inescapable  arithmetical  fact.  Farmers 
and  farmer  groups  in  the  Southwest  with 
whom  we  are  famUlar  and  whose  selling  haD- 
its  we  can  anticipate  will  be  disinclined  to 
lower  their  selling  ideas  for  new  wheat  by 
the  amount  of  the  certificate  bonus  paid  to 
them.  More  likely  they  are  going  to  con- 
sider this  certificate  payment  a  windfall  ana 
sell  their  wheat  at  the  highest  market  they 
can  find.  , 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  as  a  practical 
matter  these  wheat  farmers  are  somewhat 
independent  of  loans  and  the  resulting  in- 
creasVln  cost  of  flour  wiU  be  80  to  90  cents 
per  hundredweight  or  12  to  15  percent. 


1964 
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We  urge  you  to  oppose  HJl.  6196  for  these 
reasons  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers  of  costly  regulatory 
burdens. 

Frank  Viault,  Jr., 
President,  California  Milling  Corp. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Chairman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

House   of   Representatives   bill   H.R.   6196; 
wheat      certificates.     Our      strong      protest 
against  passage  of  H.R.  6196  has  been  regis- 
tered with  the  Honorable  Orville  Freeman. 
On   behalf   of   your   constituents   numbered 
among  our  hundreds  of  California  employees 
and  the  consuming  public  who  will  be  vic- 
tims of  the  inevitable  price  increase  necessi- 
tated by  increased  cost  to  the  baker,  we  sin- 
cerely tu-ge  you  to  defeat  this  legislation. 
J.  P.  Menichetti. 
Western    Division    Manager,    Interstate 
Bakeries  Corp. 


San  FliANCisco,  Calif., 

March  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  defeat  of  certificate  bill  H.R. 
6196.  This  bread  tax  will  Impose  unnecessary 
wheat  price  increase  In  bread  products  which 
already  are  carrying  a  tremendous  burden. 
We  cannot  bear  these  increases  and  hope  to 
operate  a  successful  business.  How  much 
can  the  customer  take?  Help  defeat  this 
regressive  action. 

OEORGE    J.    SCHAEI'ER, 

Oroweat  Baking  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

March  22.  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  Ofjice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  respectfully  request  your  opposing  cer- 
tificate wheat  bill  H.R.  6196  which  wotQd 
initially  cause  an  increase  in  wheat  prices 
of  18  cents  a  bushel  and  the  possibility  of 
further  Increases  depending  upon  world 
wheat  prices,  resulting  initially  in  an  in- 
crease of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour 
costs.  Our  company  uses  approximately 
1,800,000  hundredweights  of  fiour  annually 
which  would  increase  our  flour  cost  in  the 
amount  of  $900,000.  Our  profits  for  the  past 
2  years  have  fluctuated  from  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  sales  to  1  3/10  percent.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  flour  resulting  from  the  cer- 
tificate plan  could  wipe  out  our  earnings 
and  prove  to  be  a  handicap  to  continuing 
successfully  In  business,  and  will  force  the 
consumer  to  pay  more  for  bakery  products. 
Strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  legislation  which 
In  reality  is  also  a  consumer  tax. 

Stanley  S.  Langendorf, 
President,  Langendorf  United  Bakeries, 
Inc. 


San  Leandro,  Calif., 

March  30,  1964. 
Congressman  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  Agricultural  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Should  certificate  bill  H.R.  6196  pass,  mini- 
mum increase  to  be  expected  in  the  wheat 
prices  is  18  cents  per  bushel.  This  means  50 
cents  per  hundred  additional  flour  cost.  Our 
company  uses  approximately  50,296  hun- 
dredweight of  flour  annually.  Therefore  this 
means  $25,148  additional  flour  cost  for  our 
company.  We  are  now  losing  1.2  percent  of 
our  sales.  This  will  further  reduce  our  earn- 
ings which  we  cannot  stand  and  continue 
in  business.  Ultimately  the  consumer  will 
have    to    pay    more    for     bakery    products. 
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Strcaigly  urge  defeat  of  this  regressive  legis- 
lation. 

HOMEKBAFT  BAKINO  CC,  LTD. 

Stockton,  Calif., 

March  23.  1964. 
Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Should  certificate  bill  HJl.  6196  pass,  min- 
imum increase  to  be  expected  in  wheat  prices 
Is  18  cents  per  bushel;  this  means  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  additional  flour  cost. 
Our  company  uses  approximately  260.000 
hundredweight  of  flour  annually,  therefore 
this  means  $130,000  additional  flour  cost  for 
our  company.  We  earn  2  percent  of  our 
sales.  This  will  further  reduce  our  earnings 
which  we  cannot  stand  and  continue  success- 
fully in  business.  Ultimately  the  consumer 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  bakery  products. 
Strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  regressive  legis- 
lation. 

Gravem  Inglis  Baking  Co. 

Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

April  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Ch.arles  B.  Hoeven. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
proposed  crop  wheat  support  bill.  H.R.  6196, 
which  without  doubt  is  an  indirect  tax 
levied  against  the  consvmaer  of  baked  goods 
produced  from  wheat  flour.  I  believe  this 
bill  would  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  if 
it  were  to  become  law. 

Rex  Bean, 
Sales  Manager,  Continental  Baking  Co. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

ApHl  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  believe  that  the  1964  crop  wheat  sup- 
port bill,  H.R.  6196.  which  for  the  first  time 
would  provide  a  tax  on  bread,  is  a  dangerous 
measure.  It  is  dangerous  in  itself  and  it  Is 
dangerous  because  of  the  precedent  it  sets. 
The  major  users  of  bread  and  other  wheat 
products  are  large  families  in  middle  or 
lower  income  groups.  The  indirect  man- 
ager tax  burden  resulting  from  the  certifi- 
cate plan  could  amount  to  $400  million  an- 
nually. Your  opposition  to  this  bill  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Continental  Baking  Co., 
Thomas  E.  Brady. 


Boston.  Mass., 
March  25,  1964. 
Representative  Charles  B.  Hoeven. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

It  has  been  quite  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  supporters  of  H.R.  6196  claim  wheat  costs 
to  millers  under  the  certificate  plan  will  be 
no  more  than  in  1963.  Such  claims  may  be 
a  great  disservice  to  consumers  and  their 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  Millers 
National  Federation  points  out  in  its  March 
19  hookup  that  there  is  an  18  cent  increase 
between  the  price  support  level  of  $1.82  in 
1963  and  $2  in  1964  (proposed  1964  support 
price  of  $1.30  plxis  70  cents  domestic  certifi- 
cate). Well  Informed  millers  figure  the  in- 
creased cost  of  wheat  will  be  considerably 
more  than  this  minimum  figure  and  many 
using  various  formulas  estimate  it  will  be 
26  cents  a  bushel  or  more.  Pletuse  do  all 
possible  to  defeat  H.R.  6196. 

Bernard  J.  Rothwell. 
Second  President,  Bay  State  Milling  Co. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

March  19, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.: 

1  have  sent  the  following  message  to  all 
435  Representatives  in  Congress; 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  propo- 
nents of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  i>ersiEt  in 


claiming  that  1964  wheat  costs  will  not  be 
higher  than  the  price  of  wheat  In  1963.  This 
is  In  variance  with  the  facts.  It  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  our  wheat  marketing  experts  that 
the  wheat  price  outlook  plus  the  70  cent  per 
bushel  tax  will  amount  to  approximately  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour  under  the 
certificate  plan.  This  will  necessarily  result 
in  increased  costs  to  the  consumers  in  their 
purchase  of  flour,  bread,  and  other  bakery 
products.  According  to  USDA's  statistics 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  wheat  used 
is  purchased  by  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
flour. 

We  feel  that  you  should  be  especially  con- 
cerned in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  low-in- 
come consumer  will  bear  an  inordinately 
high  share  of  this  additional  cost  since  they 
spend  a  higher  percentage  of  their  budget 
on  wheat  and  wheat  products  than  any  other 
consumer  group. 

The  Millers  National  Federation  estimates 
a  minimum  increase  of  26  cents  a  bvishel  on 
wheat  for  U.S.  consvimption.  This  26  cents 
a  bushel  Increase  would  result  in  a  price  of 
$2.13  a  bushel  in  1964,  whereas  the  1963  farm 
average  was  $1.87.  We  concur  with  the 
MNF's  figures. 

We  hoi>e  that  you  will  keep  this  in  mind 
when  deliberating  your  position  on  HH. 
6196. 

W.  G.  McFaozean, 
Director  of  Civic  Affairs, 
Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co. 


Port  Benton,  Mont., 

March  26.  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Farmers  need  H.R.  6196  like  Johnson 
needs  another  Stetson.  Oppose  further  re- 
strictions on  farmers  with  vigor. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Lenington. 

Great  Palls,  Mont., 

March  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  supporters  of 
H.R.  6196  claim  wheat  costs  to  millers  under 
the  certificate  plan  would  be  no  more  than 
in  1963. 

Using  national  average  loan  value  of  $1.82 
per  bushel  in  1963  versus  $2  In  1964  (pro- 
posed national  average  loan  of  $1.30  plus  70 
cents  domestic  certificate)  shows  18  cents 
per  btishel  increase.  Converting  the  above  ^^ 
to  central  Montana  values  would  show  the 
following:  Montana  loan  value  of  $1.62  per 
bushel  in  1963  versus  $1.80  In  1964  (proposed 
Montana  loan  of  $1.10  plus  70  cents  domes- 
tic  certificate ) . 

We  would  estimate  that  very  little  Mon- 
tEina  wheat  would  sell  at  less  than  $1.40 
without  making  the  increase  48  cents  per 
bushel. 

This  converts  to  $1.10  per  hundredweight 
of  flour  which  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
consumers  In  form  of  bread  tax. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  help  in  straight- 
ening out  this  false  claim. 

Montana  Flour  Mills  Co., 
R.  P.  Morrison, 
Vice  President  and  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager. 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
March  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  oppose  wheat  cotton  bill,  H.R.  6196.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  processing  tax  on 
mills  and  bakers  and  a  bread  tax  on  Ameri- 
can consimiers.  It  will  acomplish  nothing 
and  the  transmission  from  old  crop  wheat  to 
new  on  certificate  plan  could  cost  our  milling 
grain    and    baking    Industries    millions    of 
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doUart    in    lo8«M.    We    hop*    you    can    g»t 
enough  votes  to  defeat  thla  bill. 

Georoe  Urban  Miixinq  Co. 

R.  C.  Woods,  President. 

RrE.  NT. 
March  19,  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  BuHding. 
Washington,  D.C.:  . 

Continental  Baking  Co..  the  largest  whole- 
sale   bread    bakery    In    the    United    States, 
la  seriously  concerned  by  the  proposed  wh^t 
certificate  plan  now  being  considered  by  the 
Rules  Committee.     Under  the  plan  the  mini- 
mum increase  per  bushel  of  wheat  will  be 
from  $1.82  to  $2  which  represents  a  mini- 
mum increase  In  floxir  cost  of  BO  cents  l>er 
hundredweight.     Our      purchasing      expefta 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  wheat  ahd 
flour  prices  will  Increase  even  more  than  tihe 
amounts  stated  above.     A  60-cent-per-h\4n- 
dredwelght  Increase  In  the  cost  of  flour  woTild 
cost  this  company  $5  million  annually  which 
represents  one-third  of  Its  present  net  In- 
come.    Profit  margins   on   sales   In   the   In- 
dustry   are    low     enough    and    cannot     be 
Justifiably  lowered  any  more;   consequenjtly 
this  Increase  In  flour  cost  In  all  probabl^ty 
can   mean   nothing  but   an  Increase   In   the 
price  of  bread  to  the  consumer.     We  urge: 
request    your    support     In     defeating 
measvire. 

CONTININTAI,   BAXIMO   CO. 
GORDAN   A.  THOMAS.  . 

Associated  Counae , 


DT7RHAM,    N.C., 

March  24,  196  I. 
The  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC:  ^  ^     a. 

Earnestly  solicit  your  help  In  defeating 
wheat  certificate  plan  as  part  of  H.R.  6X96. 
Wheat  certificate  plan  extremely  detrlmettal 


to  flour  milling  industry,  especially  small 
dependent  mills. 

E.  C.  RzxsoDC. 
Executive  Vice  President, 

Austin  Heaton  C  9 


in- 
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Medford,  Orec, 
March 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  urge  defeat  wheat  certlfKcate 
bUl  H.R.  6196.     Mlnlmtun  Increase  expected 
in  wheat  prices  Is  18  cents  per  bushel.    Tbl« 
means  an  additional  50  cente  per  hundred- 
weight on  flour  cost.     Our  company  use*  ap- 
proximately 288,000  hundredweight  of  Hour 
annually  which   means   $144,000   additional 
cost  for  us  alone.     We  earn  approximately  4 
percent  on  our  sales.     Passage  of  thlsi  bill 
will  reduce  our  earnings  to  the  point  that 
successful  continuance  In  business  Is  dcWbt- 
ful.     To  continue   the   consumer   will  Ulti- 
mately have  to  pay  more  for  bakery  prodlucts. 
Michael  Bsck, 
Alihed  M.  Beck, 
Becks  Morning  Fresh  Baker. 


POBTLAND,  OkXO.. 

March  24, 19^4. 
Hon.  Waltsk  Nosblao, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  give  bill  No.  H.R.  6196  yoiir  cohsld- 
eratlon.  Our  company  uses  approximately 
78.000  hundredweights  of  flo\ir  annually, 
therefore  this  means  large  additional  flour 
cost  for  our  company.  We  earn  one -eighth 
of  1  percent  on  our  sales.  This  will  f\ir- 
ther  reduce  our  earnings  which  we  cannot 
stand  and  continue  successfully  In  business. 
We  strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  aggressive  leg- 
islation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  C.  KZLLZt, 

Langendorf  Vnited  Bakeries,  ine. 


PO«TLAND,  OUO., 

March  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  give  bill  No.  H.R.  6196  your  con- 
sideration. Our  company  uses  approximately 
78  000  hundredweights  of  flour  annually, 
therefore  this  means  large  additional  flour 
cost  for  our  company.  We  earn  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  on  our  sales.  ThU  vrUl  further 
reduce  our  earnings  which  we  cannot  stand 
and  conUnue  successfully  In  b\islness.  We 
strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  aggressive  leg- 
islation. 

Respectfully  yovtrs. 

E.  C.Kslleb, 
Langendorf  Vnited  Bakeries.  Inc. 

Portland,  Oreo., 

March  24. 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

An  18-cent  Increase  per  bushel  In  wheat 
prices  as  proposed  by  H.R.  6196  would  Increase 
flour  50  cents  a  hundredweight.  We  use 
105,000  bags  a  year.  An  additional  cost  to  \is 
of  $52  500.  Last  year  we  did  not  make  a  net 
profit  because  of  the  high  labor  and  ingre- 
dient costs.  If  this  legislation  goes  through 
It  will  only  hasten  our  closing  and  another 
loss  of  361  Jobs  In  Oregon. 

DAvmsoN  Baking  Co., 

E.  F.  Davidson,  President. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  March  24.  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Certificate  bill  will  Increase  our  Seattle 
bakery  fiour  costs  $90,000  per  year.  This  rep- 
resents more  than  half  of  current  profit  and 
must  be  paid  by  consxxmer  for  us  to  remain 
successfiUly  In  business.  Defeat  this  legis- 
lation. 

MoTSE  M.  Moore, 
Seattle     Manager.     Langendorf     Vnited 
Bakeries,  Inc. 

Lots'  Mill. 
Brookville,  Ohio,  March  30. 1964. 
Representative  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  I  am  writing  you  In  regard  to 
the  wheat-cotton  bill  that  Is  now  before  your 
honorable  body. 

I  tr\ist  that  you  and  your  opposition  Mem- 
bers will  continue  to  fight  this  unreasonable 
bill  to  the  finish  and  be  able  to  defeat  It. 

There  are  many  valid  arguments  against 
this  bUl:  however,  the  most  Important  one 
is  that  It  will  reduce  eastern  and  south- 
eastern plantings  of  soft  wheat,  and  as  you 
know  the  visage  and  production  has  been 
most  always  In  balance. 

Truthfully  the  sltiiatlon  Is  so  serious  that 
a  late  or  poor  harvest  would  be  most  disas- 
trous to  the  soft  wheat  millers  and  bakers 
of  our  cookie,  cracker,  and  pastry  products, 
m  which  we  are  most  vitally  Interested  as 
millers  of  soft  wheat. 

I  win  mention  one  more  of  the  many 
arguments  against  this  blU  which  is  from 
a  financial  standpoint. 

Should  this  bin  become  law  the  mUler's 
wheat  cost  would  be  18  cents  higher  per 
bushel  than  It  was  last  year.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  arithmetic. 

In  196a  the  average  farm  support  price  was 
$1  82  under  the  proposed  bill.  The  compar- 
able figure  would  be  $2  ($1.30  base  plus  a 
70-cent  domestic  certificate) . 

In  anybody's  figtires  who  knows  l^ow  to 
figure  fiour  prices,  18  cents  per  bushel  wm 
raise  the  price  of  fiour  43  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Another  point  to  think  about,  because  of 
valid  binding  forward  sales  of  fiour  or  com- 
mitments of  millers  to  bakers,  I  will  say  It 
wlU  be  impossible  to  put  this  new  program 


Into  effect  without  causing  most  serious  losses 
to  millers  and  bakers  who  have  contracted 
flour  under  the  present  law. 

So  please  bear  the  above  In  mind  and  in- 
form your  Congressman  who  Is  helping  you 
In  this  opposition  flght  against  this  unfair 

bill- 
Please  excuse  my  mistakes  as  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  a  typewriter  as  you  can  plainly  see. 
Respectfully  yours, 

EMMmliOT. 


196^ 
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Marckx  Bakery,  Inc., 
Gresham.  Oreg.,  March  25, 1964. 
Congressman  Charles  Hoevzn, 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoeven:  I  am  writing  to  asK 
you  to  exert  all  your  efforts  toward  defeating 
HR.  6196,  the  wheat  certlflcate  bill. 

The  baking  Industry  Is  In  the  middle  of 
these  costs  and  because  of  Its  generally  poor 
economic  condition.  Is  In  no  position  to  ab- 
sorb the  added  cost  this  blU  creates.  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  the  bakers  are  In  a  particu- 
larly poor  position  because  of  competitive 
conditions. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  wlU  Increase 
wheat  costs  a  mlnlmimi  of  18  cents  per 
bushel  This  will  Increase  flour  costs  about 
9  percent,  or  In  ovir  case  over  $20,000  per  year. 
As  flour  Is  the  largest  cost  In  a  loaf  of  bread, 
the  effects  of  this  legislation  wUl  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  Involved  with  the  pro- 
duction of  bread. 

Your  help  In  defeating  this  bill  wUl  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly, 

Edward  I.  Marckx. 


W.  A.  Davis  Millino  Co., 
High  Point,  N.C..  March  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Congressman  Hoeven:  We  would  like 
to  express  a  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
wheat  portion  of  the  wheat-cotton  farm 
bin  which  Is  apparently  coming  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  week  of  AprU  6. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  beUeve  consld- 
eraUon   Is  ever  given  to  the    fact  that  the 
production  and  usage  of  soft  winter  wheat 
have  almost  always  been  exactly  In  balance. 
The  present  carryover  Is  so  small  this  year 
that  a  late  or  poor  harvest  could  be  disas- 
trous.    The  surplxis  wheat  In  this  country 
Is  In  the  hard  wheat  varieties,  not  the  soft 
wheat  varieties  used  prlmarUy  In  the  south- 
eastern mills.     Enactment  of  this    program 
win  certainly  reduce  eastern  and  southern 
soft  wheat  plantings,  drastically  reducing  our 
supplies.     Prom  our  understanding  of  this 
bill    certlflcates  will  be  Issued  at  two  differ- 
ent'price  levels    (70  cents  for  domestic  and 
2B  cents  for  export) .    Prestmiably  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  two  kinds  of  certlflcates  will  be  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  to  an  wheat  produc- 
ers    This  would  discriminate  harshly  against 
soft  wheat  farmers,  since  historically  about 
twice   as   much   eastern   and   southern   soft 
wheat  Is  used  for  food  as  Is  expected,  whUe 
the  reverse  Is  true  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 
EqxUtably  then,  the  certificates  allocation  to 
the  eastern  and  southern  soft  wheat  pro- 
ducers should  be  two-thirds  at  70  cents  and 
one-third  at  25  cents  and  the  hard  wheat 
grower's  allocation  should  be  one-third  at 
70  cents  and  two-thirds  at  26  cents.    Unless 
this  kind  of  procedure  Is  followed,  the  east- 
ern and  southern  farmer  who  produces  soft 
wheat  for  use  will  be  subsidizing  Increased 
surpluses  of  Hard  Winter  wheat. 

As  we  see  It,  our  wheat  cost  wUl  be  18  cents 
per  bushel  higher  than  they  were  last  year. 
In  1963.  the  average  farm  support  price  was 
$1  82-  \inder  the  proposed  bin  the  compa- 
rable figure  would  be  $2  ($1.30  base  plus  a 
70-cent  domestic  certificate).  This.  « 
course,  would  mean  the  consumer  woxild  oe 
paying  at  least  42  cents  per  hundredweight 
extra  on  fiour. 


Another  thing  that  worries  \ia  considerably 
Is  that  we  understand  the  70  cents  would 
have  to  be  paid  on  aU  old  wheat  ground  after 
a  cutoff  date  which  Is  not  yet  determined. 
This  would  mean  that  millers  such  as  us 
would  have  to  take  this  70  cents  per  bushel 
out  of  what  are  now  almost  nonexistent 
profits.  In  the  milling  process,  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  mUlers  carry  forward  a  certain 
amount  of  old  wheat  to  blend  with  the  new 
crop.  We  cannot  see  under  any  stretch  of 
Imagination  why  millers  would  have  to  be 
penalized  In  this  manner.  This  is  a  very 
serious  situation,  as  a  good  many  millers 
such  as  ourselves  are  not  financially  able  to 
absorb  such  losses.  To  us.  If  this  situation  is 
true,  our  position  would  be  untenable. 

We  cannot  believe  our  lawmakers  would  be 
guilty  of  such  transgression.  Please  accept 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  to  defeat 
this  Ill-advised  bill. 

Thanking  you,  and  with  kindest  regards, 
we  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Davis. 


Lance,  Inc.. 
Charlotte,  N.C..  March  30.  1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoeven:  We  want  to  express  to 
you  our  opposition  to  H.R.  6196  and  request 
that  you  exert  all  possible  effort  to  defeat 
this  bin. 

In  our  opinion  the  cotton  and  wheat  por- 
tions of  this  bill  are  entirely  separate  mat- 
ters and  each  should  have  to  stand  on  Its 
own  merits  and  should  not  be  considered 
together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  measure 
expresses  two  very  divergent  viewpoints — one 
Is  to  support  the  cotton  textile  Industry  In 
order  for  this  Industry  to  compete  In  foreign 
markets  and  at  the  same  time  it  increases 
the  price  of  wheat  for  domestic  users  which 
wUl  ultimately  Increase  the  cost  of  food 
supplies  purchased  by  oiu-  own  people. 

It  has  been  quite  disturbing  to  note  that 
the  supporters  of  H.R.  6196  claim  that  the 
price  of  wheat  will  be  no  more  under  the 
certificate  plan  than  in  1963.  Simple  arith- 
metic disproves  this  claim.  The  price  sup- 
port for  wheat  in  1963  was  $1.82  per  bushel. 
Under  this  bill  the  price  support  will  be  $1.30 
per  bushel,  plus  70  cents  per  bushel  certifi- 
cate, or  $2  per  bushel,  maybe  more,  for  do- 
mestic use.  Why  should  the  support  prices 
of  wheat  be  raised,  requiring  the  domestic 
consumer  of  wheat  products  to  pay  more 
this  year  than  they  did  In  1963? 

We  will  appreciate  your  using  your  efforts 
to  oppose  this  bin  and  working  for  its  ulti- 
mate defeat. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  P.  Johnstone, 

Vice  President. 


Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  20, 1964. 

Dear  Representaitve  :  I  hope  you  will 
please  excuse  our  not  sending  a  personal 
letter  to  you.  This  message  is  being  directed 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  propo- 
nents of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  persist  In 
claiming  that  1964  wheat  costs  wUl  not  be 
higher  than  the  price  of  wheat  in  1963.  This 
Is  In  variance  with  the  facts.  It  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  our  wheat  marketing  experts  that 
the  wheat  price  outlook  plus  the  70-cent  per 
bushel  tax  wUl  amount  to  approximately  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  flour  under  the 
certlflcate  plan.  This  will  necessarUy  result 
In  Increased  costs  to  the  consumers  in  their 
purchase  of  flour,  bread,  and  other  bakery 
products.  According  to  USDA's  statistics  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  wheat  used  Is 
purchased  by  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
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We  feel  that  you  should  be  especially  con- 
cerned In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  low  In- 
come consumer  will  bear  an  Inordinately  high 
share  of  this  additional  cost  since  they  spend 
a  higher  percentage  of  their  budget  on  wheat 
and  wheat  products  than  any  other  con- 
sumer group. 

The  MUlers  National  Federation  estimates 
a  minimum  Increase  of  26  cents  a  bxishel  on 
wheat  for  U.S.  consumption.  This  26  cents 
a  bushel  Increase  would  result  in  a  price  of 
$2.13  a  bushel  in  1964,  whereas  the  1963  farm 
average  was  $1.87.  We  concur  with  the 
MNP's  figures. 

We  hope  that  you  wUl  keep  this  In  mind 
when  deliberating  your  position  on  H.R.  6196. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  G.  McFadzean, 
Director  of  Civic  Affairs. 

International  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  have  had  called  to  our  attention 
the  press  release  which  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
txu-e  Freeman  Issued  on  Thursday,  March  26, 
stating  that  the  wheat  flour  milling  Industry 
hoped  to  be  the  beneflclarles  of  some  enor- 
mous windfall  profits  if  the  administration's 
wheat-cotton  program  was  not  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  contention  Is  that  the  Industry  will 
retain  some  substantial  part  of  a  possible 
decline  In  the  price  of  wheat  resulting  from 
the  decline  In  support  price  levels  from  $1.82 
per  bushel  to  $1.30  per  bushel.  Interna- 
tional Milling  Co.  is  a  very  substantial  factor 
m  the  fiour  milling  business  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  seek  to  gain,  and  It  Is 
confident  that  it  will  not  gain,  any  windfall 
from  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  what- 
ever the  reduction  may  be.  The  price  that 
millers  pay  for  wheat  Is  far  and  away  the 
most  Important  element  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing fiour.  With  a  major  decline  In  wheat 
costs.  It  Is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
parable decline  In  flour  prices.  Reams  of 
the  Secretary's  own  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  could  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
close  correlation  between  wheat  costs  and 
fiour  prices. 

In  fact  our  situation  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  that  which  the  Secretary  portrays.  We 
face  the  very  real  hazard,  whether  the  legis- 
lation passes  or  not,  that  the  value  of  wheat 
Inventories  which  we  are  carrying  In  the 
Interests  of  continuing  the  supply  of  flour 
to  our  customers  will  decline  enormously, 
causing  us  substantial  losses. 

If  the  legislation  does  pass,  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  a  combination  of  support 
price  and  marketing  certlflcate  which  totals 
$2  per  bushel  as  compared  with  the  1963-64 
support  of  $1.82.  This  Increased  wheat  cost 
means  about  46  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
flour. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Athxrton  Bean, 

President. 

King  Milling  Co., 
Lowell.  Mich..  March  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hocven, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hoeven:  We  are 
writing  to  you  In  regard  to  HJl.  6196. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
stated  that  he  Is  shocked  when  the  milling 
Industry  states  that  wheat  costs  will  be  In- 
creased under  the  above  mentioned  bill  and 
that  we  are  a  selflsh  Industry,  and  hope  to 
have  an  unwarranted  windfall  for  next 
harvest. 

The  1964  loan  win  be  $2  ($1.30  pliis  70 
cents  certificate)  under  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion, as  against  $1.82  for  the  1963  loan.  The 
18  cents  per  bushel  means  42  cents  per 
hundredweight  Increase  In  flour  costs. 


But  more  Important  to  us  than  the  actual 
difference  in  loan  rates  between  the  2  years 
is  the  fact  that  the  wheat  market  Is  telling 
us  costs  will  be  substantially  greater  than 
this.  Our  wheat  costs  are  predicated  upon 
the  Chicago  Futures  Market.  On  March  26, 
1963,  Chicago  July  closed  at  $1.88^.  On 
March  26,  1964,  Chicago  July  closed  at 
$1.67^.  Adding  70  cents  to  the  latter 
brings  the  wheat  cost  to  the  fiour  miller  to 
$2.27»4,  or  38%  cents  per  bxishel  more  than 
a  year  ago.  This  means  flour  wlU  be  90 
cents  per  hundredweight  more. 

The  above  are  actual  figures  that  we 
would  have  to  use  in  calculating  prices  of 
flour  to  the  bakery  or  family  trade.  Mr. 
Freeman  may  say  otherwise,  but  the  actual 
facts  are  presented  above. 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  HJl.  6196. 
Respectfully. 

BliNG  Dotle,  President. 

Hekman  Bisccrr  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mioh..  March  30, 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoevxn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Representativx  Hoeven:  This 
correspondence  is  in  regard  to  H.R.  6196. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
wheat  costs  and  flour  costs  wUl  be  Increased 
under  the  above-mentioned  bill.  He  further 
criticized  the  milling  Industry  as  being  In- 
terested In  an  unwarranted  wlndfaU  tat 
next  harvest. 

Under  the  prop>oeed  resolution  6196  the 
1964  loan  will  be  $2  per  bushel  (that  Is  $1.30 
plus  70  cents  certlflcate)  whereas  the  1963 
loan  was  $1.82.  This  Increase  of  18  cents 
per  bushel  means  an  Increase  In  our  flour 
costs  of  42  cents  p>er  hundredweight.  This 
Is  approximately  a  10-percent  Increase  over 
our  current  flour  costs.  In  a  period  when  we 
are  striving  to  avoid  Inflation,  this  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  proper  method  to  proceed. 
If  we  look  at  the  commodity  market  we  find 
a  greater  differential  in  costs.  Wheat  costs 
are  predicted  by  the  Chicago  Futures  Mair- 
ket.  On  March  26,  1963,  Chicago  July  closed 
at  $1.88%  per  bushel.  On  March  26,  1964, 
Chicago  July  closed  at  $1,575  per  bushel. 
Adding  70  cents  to  the  latter  brings  the 
wheat  costs  to  the  flour  miller  at  $2,276  or 
38%  cents  per  bushel  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Translating  this  Into  flour  costs  we  flnd  that 
our  flour  costs  will  be  90  cents  per  hundred- 
weight more. 

It  Is  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Freeman's 
thinking,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  passage 
of  H.R.  6196  can  do  nothing  but  Increase 
costs  to  the  baker  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

We  hope  that  you  will  do  everjrthing  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  HJl.  6196. 
RespectfuUy, 

Donald  J.  Boss. 
Purchasing  Agent. 

Cbowther  Bros.  Milling  Co.. 

Malad,  Idaho,  March  23. 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hoeven:  We  urge  you 
to  take  all  possible  action  to  defeat  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  6196,  now  under  consideration. 
We  believe  this  legislation  Is  extremely  111 
advised.  It  Is  a  highhanded  attempt  to 
force  on  the  farmers  a  plan  which  they  would 
not  accept  voluntarily.  They  do  not  want 
It  and  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  or  the  farmers  to  force  It  on 
them. 

AddltlonaUy,  It  will  be  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  small  flour  mills.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  will  be  cumbersome 
and  expensive.  It  Is  dlflQcult  enough  for  the 
small  mills  to  compete  with  the  large  ones. 
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now       without      additional      disadvantages  I 
thrown  in  the  way  by  ^he  Government^ 

May  we  add  «ur  voice  to  thoee  o'  the  over 
whelmlng   number    of    farmers    and   millers 
opposed  to  thU  bin  and  again  ask  that  you 
use  all  of  your  influence  to  defeat  It. 
Yours  very  truly, 

N.  W.  Crowtheb. 
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ECKHART   Mn-LING  CO.. 

Chicago.  III..  March  19.  1964 
Congressman  Charles  B.  Hoevzn. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  . 

Dear    Congressman    Hoeven:   It    Is    beln 
rather  widely  claimed  by  proponents  of  th( 
certificate  plan  for  wheat  that  this  would  no  , 
raise  the  price  of  wheat  and  Afur  for  domes^ 
tic   consumption   above   the   levels   of    1963. 
We  feel  that  It  Is  a  disservice  to  the  Con 
ere-s  and  to  the  consuming  public  to  allov 
thU  bill  to  come  to  a  vote  without  a  correc  ■ 
tion  of  this  misconception.    We  have  a  read 
told  our  substantial  floxir  buyers  that  If  thu 
bill  Is  passed,  they  must  expect  to  pay  mor; 
for  flour  and  we  support  this  statement  oH 
the  following  basis: 

1  So  far  as  the  domestic  market  is 
cerned   the  effective  loan  this  year  will  be 
cents  per  bushel  higher  than  It  was  a  "■ 
ago      It  is  true  that  the  farmer  receives 
same  basic  $2.    However,  a  year  ago  18  cen 
of  this  came  directly  from  the  CCC  and 
not  reflect  Itself  In  the  open  market, 
year,  under  the  proposed  bill,  the  price 
be  a  $1.30  plus  70  cents  or  a  total  of  $2. 
of  which  must  be  paid  by  the  domestic  < 
of  wheat^lS  cents  per  bushel  will  come 
to  approximately  42  cents  per  hundredwe 
on  flour. 

2  In  addition  to  the  Identified  and 
increase  of   18  cents   In   the   loan   level. 
Judgment   of   the   grain   and   flour   trade 
that   wheat  on  average   will  sell  above 
loan   ($1.30  plus  70  cents)    and  this  Is  s 
ported  by  the  fact  that  as  of  the  market  " 
on  the  18th  of  March,  the  July  futures 
tracts  m  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  ave 
28  cents  above  the  farm  loan,  whereas,  a 
ago  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  July  cont 
averaged  only  9 '4   cents  above  the  loan, 
obviously  then  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
market  that  wheat  will  sell  above  the 
and  if  this  company  as  a  seller  of  flour 
to  undertake  a  new  crop  contract  today 
would  have  to  give  effect  to  an  additl' 
18  cents  per  bushel— which  would  mean 
other  42  cents  per  hundredweight  on  *= 
making  a  total  of  84  cents. 

3    Approximately  28  percent  of  the 
berry  Is  mlUfeed  and  Its  value  Is  de 
from  the  cost  of  wheat  in  arriving  at  the 
tual  cost  of  flour.    A  year  ago  the  loan  "' 
of   wheat   was   $60.80   per    ton   on   the 
and  the  average  value  of  mlUfeed  at  the 
cago  market  throughout  the  year  was  $40 
This  year  under  the  proposed  legislation 
loan    value   of    wheat   on    the   farm   will 
843.40  or  a  reduction  of  practically  one-th 
There  Is  no  precise  formula  In  determlnl 
to  what  extent  the  value  of  mlllfeed  follow 
the    value   of    wheat.      But.    when    wheal    ' 
available  as  a  feed  grain,  as  It  would  be 
the  $1  30  proposed  loan,  then  this  Is  a  di 
nlte  competitor  of  mlllfeed  and  any  prudjent 
miller  would  surely  have  to  credit  his 
feed  at  $10  per  ton  less  than  he  did  a 
ago.     Ten  dollars  per  ton  reduced  valu< 
mllifeed  would  raise  the  cost  of  a  h""'* 
pounds  of  flour  by  approximately  20 

4.  In  previous  years  with  the  higher 
and  with  wheat  supported  above  a  feed  _ 
level,  frequently  wheat  has  sold  below 
gross  loan  and  sometimes  below  the  net ' 
This  year  competent  observers  feel  that 
wheat  supported  at  a  feed  grain  level, 
ducers  will  be  very  reluctant  sellers  and 
the  CCC  statutory  price  of  a  105  percent 
support  win  probably  be  a  very  effective 
weapon.  At  that  rate,  on  a  terminal  tasls 
(Which  Is  what  would  affect  our  mill)    the 
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5  percent  would  amount  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 7  and  9  cents  per  bushel,  making  an 
absolute  increase  of  at  least  26  to  27  cents. 
I  emphasize  that  points  2  and  3  are  not 
absolute  figures  because  they  represent 
market  judgment,  but  they  do  represent  good 
market  Judgment.  Item  1  is  a  positive  and 
absolute    factor    which    cannot    be    wished 

away 

We  feel  that  every  legUlator  should  be  ap- 
prised of  these  facts  before  he  casts  his  vote 
for  or  against  this  bill,  and  we  respectfully 
urge  your  consideration  of  these  facts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D.  H.  Wn.soN. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


A  E  Staley  MANtryACTURiNG  Co., 

Decatur.  III.,  March  31. 1964. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Hoeven:  We  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  H.R.   6196   (cotton-wheat 

bill)-  .     ^ 

We  are  partlctUarly  opposed  to  It  because 

the  two-price  program  would  make  non- 
certificate  wheat  available  for  processing 
into  industrial  products  at  a  price  substan- 
tially less  than  It  would  otherwise  sell  for. 
for  this  use. 

The  corn  refining  Industry  has  built  Its 
business  and  distribution  on  Its  products  for 
Industrial  use  ba^ed  on  the  historical  rela- 
tionships between  the  price  of  corn  and  the 
price  of  wheat.  It  Is  not  proper,  fair,  or 
equitable  for  the  Government,  at  this  time, 
to  subsidize  mantifacturers  to  convert  wheat 
into  industrial  nonfood  products  in  competi- 
tion with  corn,  which  has  no  such  subsidy. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  this  portion  of 
this  blU  should  be  amended  so  that  one 
industry  Is  not  arbltrarUy  given  a  price  ad- 
vant^e  on  its  raw  material  over  Its  competi- 
tors which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  natural 
long-range  differential  between  the  price 
of  a  bushel  of  corn  and  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  as  determined  by  the  free  market- 
place. 

We  earnestly  Invite  your  Interest  In  either 
defeating  the  bill  or  amending  It  to  avoid 
this     obvious     proposed     Inequity     between 
wheat  and  corn  processors. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  K.  SCHETTHl. 

President. 


Mr  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  today  while  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  10222. 

Mr  FiNDLEY  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  address  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern. 


196  J^ 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJ  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  for  disaster  relief, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Matsunaga,  for 
10  days,  on  account  of  death  of  father. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S  J  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  providing 
lor  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the 
17th  International  Publishers  Congress. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 

title: 

H  J  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  for  disaster  re- 
lief, and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  the 
following  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

Battin)  :  ,„   , 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes.  Wednes- 
day, April  8, 1964. 

Mr.  Hoeven,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooRE.  for  1  hour.  April  22.  1964. 

Mr  Horton,  for  1  hour.  April  13.  1964. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 
RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to:  ,     ,   ^        .  v.i,> 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  and  to  include  a  table 

in  hl5  remarks  of  today  while  m  the 

Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  10222. 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY 
DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  671 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  General 
of  the  Army.  Douglas  MacArthur.  who  has 
served  his  country  brilliantly  for  more  than 
sixty -four  years.  ,^    j„„„ 

Resolved,  That  the  House  tenders  its  deep 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  family  of 
the  late  General  of  the  Army  in  their  sad 
bereavement.  ^     «     oo 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
shall  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  represent  the  House  in 


connection  with  the  lylng-ln-state  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  General  MacArthur  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  commimicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Members  to  represent  the 
House  at  the  ceremonies  in  the  rotimda: 
Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Halleck.  Mr.  Vinson, 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Phil- 
bin.  Mr.  Hebert.  Mr.  Winstead,  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett of  Florida.  Mr.  Lankford.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  Mr.  PncE.  Mr.  Kilgore,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Burkhalter,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Norblad, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  OTConski,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Osbiers, 
Mr.  GuBSER,  Mr.  Becker,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, Mr.  PiRNiE,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Clancy, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Foreman,  Mr.  Schwet- 
KER,  and  Mr.  Fern6s-Isern. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  'at  6  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes p.m.),  under  its  previous  order, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1964,  at  11  o'clock 

SlJXI. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1921.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  review  of  weaknesses  in  regional 
payroll  activities  of  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment, was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Grovernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2111.  An  act  to  fix  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Reservation  located  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1304) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7833.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  land  and  assets  of  cer- 
tain Indian  rancherlas  and  reservations  in 
California,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  18.  1958  (72  Stat.  619);  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1305).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 


Papers.  House  Report  No.  1306.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. H.R.  10723.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1307) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  10699.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2275 
and  2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  10700.  A  bin   to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation   of  certain   officers   and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BASS: 
HH.  10701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to  provide  that  Woi^d 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee : 
HJl.  10702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  importation  free 
of  duty  of  technical  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
from  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  10703.  A  bin  to  requh-e  certain  per- 
sons to  file  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  a 
financial  statement  and  a  statement  of  busi- 
ness dealings  with  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H.R.  10704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
presentation  by  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  of  a  montunent  commemo- 
rating the  Independence  of  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  10705.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  to  change  the 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  to  a  calen- 
dar  year  basis  in  the   case  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and    Loan    Insurance    Corporation;     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GBOVER: 
H.R.  10706.  A  blU  to  create  the  Interoccan- 
Ic  Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HR.  10707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  high 
morale  in  the  uniformed  services  by  provid- 
ing a  program  of  medical  care  for  certain 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  service 
and  their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
HJl.  10708.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
wheat  acreage   allotments   in   the   Tulelake 
area  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  10709.  A  bill    to  amend   the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  per- 


mit imtil  December  31,  1964.  certain  addi- 
tional health  benefits  plans  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  10710.  A  bin  to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  com- 
bat poverty  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  10711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  officers  detailed  for 
the  purpose  to  dispose  of  the  personal  effects 
of  certain  persons  who  die  while  serving  with, 
employed  by,  or  accompanying  the  Army  or 
Air  Force  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  10712.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for  use  In 
motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.   10713.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  incorporate 
therein  specific  statutory  authority  for  the 
Presidential  memorial  certificate  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  10714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  a  method  of 
retirement    based   on    hazardous   duties    for 
flreflghtlng  personnel  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10715.  A  bill  taamend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without  de- 
duction   from    original    annuities,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.   10716.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August    9,    1955,    to    authorize    longer    term 
leases  of   Indian   lands   on  the  San   Xavier 
Reservation  In  Arizona;  to  the  Committer  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  10717.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  10718.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  property 
owners  in  an  urban  renewal  area  shall  be 
permitted  to  redevelop  their  own  property  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  under  the  ap- 
plicable urban   renewal  plan;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  10719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  expended  by  firemen  for 
meals  which  they  are  required  to  eat  at  their 
post  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  10720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  American  nationals  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba;   to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  such  claims;  and  to  provide  that  the 
uncompensated  portion  of  approved  cltiims 
may  be  the  collateral  for  certain  loans  made 
to  claimants  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN : 
H.R.  10721.  A  bin  to  terminate  price  sup- 
ports on  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  10722.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 

authorized   to  be  appropriated  annually  to 

carry  out  the  program  for  the  conservation 

and  restoration  of  the  Hawaiian  Nene  gooee. 
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and  to  extend  such  program  for  an  addl 
tional  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEED:  _,   «      j 

HR  10723.  A   bill   making    appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  yeaif 
ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposesj 
By  Mr.  HALPKRN: 
H  Res  668.  Resolution       expressing       th 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wit 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  recent  efforl 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  secure  a  unl 
versal    condemnation    of    anti-Semitism;    t. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 
H    Res    669.  Resolution   to   establish   th* 
fourth  Friday  In  September  of  every  year  a^ 
American  Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  o<i 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H  Res  670.  Resolution    condemning    pei- 
secutlon  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  oji 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ing  of  scripture  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  ff 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina memorializing  the  President  and  tlie 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  ProPf*  «^ 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  tje 
United  States  making  lawful  the  voluntary 
participation  In  dally  prayer  and  the  rea«- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLL^TIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R  10724    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zaferlos 
Malamls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 
H  R  10725.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
B.  Stevens;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
HR  10726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Petfiche;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
HR  10727.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Shi  Ming  Hu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HR  10728.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Agop 
Torkom  Centoglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR  10729.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mollle 
Esther  Lerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
•H  R  10730.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Z. 
Thlele-Lewandowskl;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WHTTENER: 
HR.  10731.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   Plor 
Franco  GulUermo  and  Erllndo  Franco  Oull- 
lermo.  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
HR  10732.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to  pre- 
sent a  gold  medal  to  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
HJl  10733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Sanders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON : 
HJ  Res.  986.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  Issu- 
ance of   a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.   Kaiser; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

844  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Mary  Betcher  D'Ambrosla,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif., 
relative  to  submitting  her  personal  plan  for 
creating  new  world  community  centers  of 
creative  culture  commonwealth  community 
confederation,  which  is  a  way  of  life,  a  dy- 
namism which  envisions  Utopia,  covering  all 
human  endeavor,  under  a  unltocracy  which 
recognizes  one  Supreme  Authority,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


^TENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


Gen.  Emilio  A«uinaldo,  Philippine  Na- 
tional Hero  and  Famou*  Freedcjm 
Fighter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAEIKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Tuesday.  April  7. 1964  i 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  fighters  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  re- 
cently died.  I  refer  to  that  great  Ra- 
tional hero  and  former  President  of  the 
Philippines.  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinal|do. 
Until  February  6  of  this  year  when! he 
died  he  was  probably  the  world's  oldest 
living  authenUc  independence  flghver. 
and  the  greatest  living  hero  of  his 
country.  ,,      .   .„ 

Emilio  Aguinaldo  lived  from  MarcW22. 
1869  until  February  6,  1964.     EarljJ  m 
life  he  gained  a  reputation  for  abijty. 
leadership,  and  personal  magnetism,  fend 
led  the  Filipinos  in  their  first  rebellion 
against  Spanish  rule  in  1896.     His  yduth 
and  early  manhood  had  been  influenced 
by  the  first  great  independence  lead^  of 
his  people— Dr.  Jose  Rizal.  medical  doc- 
tor scientist,  poet,  essayist.  noveUst.  ^d 
spiritual  and  moral  leader  of  his  enslaved 
brothers    under    Spanish    rule.    It  ! has 
been  said  that  Jose  Rizal  was  the  "pen. 
and  Emilio  Aguinaldo  the  "sword."  which 
united  the  Malayan  people  in  the  P*^^*"- 


pines  to  their  ultimate  fight  to  victory 
in  gaining  their  national  independence. 
When  the  United  States  refused  him  im- 
mediate recognition  as  President  of  the 
newly  proclaimed  republic,  he  went  to 
war  again,  this  time  against  the  Amer- 
icans.   When  finally  captured,  he  took 
an   oath   of   allegiance   to   the  United 
States,    believing    that    this    was    ttie 
quickest  way  to  attain  independence  for 
his  country.    He  was  right  in  this  sur- 
mise  and   through   our   help   obtained 
complete  national  independence  for  his 
country.    He  was  the  type  of  freedom 
fighter  that  the  Communist  world  never 
celebrated  nor  could  call  its  own.  for  he 
relished   not  that  particular  brand   of 
freedom. 

Gen  Emilio  Aguinaldo's  love  of  coun- 
try and  freedom  culminated  In  the  over- 
throw    of     Spanish     sovereignty     and 
sounded  the  death  kneU  of  coloni^sm 
not  only  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  weU.    Shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  ceded  his  home  to  the 
national    government.    The   PhUlppine 
Legislature,  in  appreciation  of  Aguinal- 
do's  contribution  to   its  national  soy- 
ereignty  and  independence  changed  its 
national  holiday  to  June  12.  the  date  on 
which  he  had  proclaimed  from  a  balcony 
in  his  home  in  Kawit.  Cavite.  his  decla- 
ration   of    independence    from    Spain. 
This  balcony  is  known  today  as  "Inde- 
pendence Balcony." 

When  he  died  on  February  6  of  this 
year  freedom-loving  people  everywhere 
mourned  his  passing.  His  contribution 
to  liberty,  independence,  and  the  prin- 


ciples of  human  dignity  now  belong  to 
the  ages.  To  many,  he  symbolized  the 
storied  noble  knight  on  the  white 
charger,  who  rode— not  once,  but  twice— 
in  response  to  his  people's  pleas  for  free- 
dom and  liberation  from  injustices. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  issue  a  special  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  to  honor  this 
great  Philippine  patriot,  and  I  ask  my 
coUeagues  to  join  in  support   of  such 
Government  action.    At  a  time  when  so 
much  of  the  world  is  still  under  the 
shackles  of  slavery,  colonial  rule,  or  com- 
munism,   it    is    invigorating    to    see    a 
country  which  has  been  independent  ap- 
proximately only  a  half  century,  be  so 
progressive,  fertile,  and  capable  of  self- 
rule  under  democratic  principles.    Gen. 
Emilio  Aguinaldo  contributed  a  major 
share  to  the  Philippines  of  today. 


King-Anderton  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ajyril  7. 1964 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
March  5  issue  of  the  Courier,  the  Wayne 
County  Medical  Society  criticized  the 
proposal   which   I  have  sponsored   to- 


gether with  many  other  Congressmen  for 
hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under 
social  security.  The  medical  society  calls 
the  proposal  bad  medicine.  This  pro- 
posal, known  as  the  King -Anderson  bill, 
is,  of  course,  not  bad  medicine.  Nor  Is 
it  good  medicine.  It  is  not  any  kind  of 
medicine.  The  bill  would  simply  pro- 
vide an  improved  way  for  people  to  pay 
certain  health  costs  in  old  age.  People 
would  contribute  while  they  are  working 
and  are  best  ofif.  toward  hospital  insur- 
ance In  old  age  when  their  incomes  are 
reduced. 

What  reasons  are  given  by  the  medical 
society  for  opposing  the  King-Anderson 
bill?  The  first  reason  is  that  the  bill 
would  only  cover  older  people  hospitali- 
zation costs  and  related  health  costs  and 
would  not  pay  doctor  bills.  That  is  true 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  King -Ander- 
son bill  offers  older  people  better  cover- 
age than  is  carried  by  the  majority  of 
the  aged  who  have  health  insurance.  I 
have  my  suspicion  that  doctors  would 
not  be  more  favorable  to  the  proposal  if 
it  provided  broader  coverage.  In  any 
event,  with  their  hospital  insurance  paid 
for  through  social  security,  the  money 
older  people  now  spend  on  generally  in- 
adequate coverage  could  be  used  to  buy 
private  insurance  against  doctors  fees 
and  other  kinds  of  health  insurance. 
Thus,  they  could  have  far  broader  pro- 
tection than  any  but  a  very  few  older 
people  now  can  afford. 

The  medical  society's  second  criticism 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill  is  that  the  few 
well-to-do  aged  would  benefit  along  with 
the  other  aged.  But  why  should  they 
not?  People  qualify  for  social  security 
because  they  have  contributed  toward  the 
program,  not  beacuse  they  have  proved 
they  meet  a  means  test.  That  is  the  big 
difference  that  makes  social  security  ac- 
ceptable and  public  welfare  programs  de- 
meaning to  most  Americans. 

Also,  the  very  wealthy  aged  would  get 
relatively  little  out  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill  that  they  are  not  already  getting 
through  medical  deductions  on  their  in- 
come tax.  Such  deductions  can  produce 
tax  savings  amounting  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  their  medical  expendi- 
tures. 

The  medical  society  says  that  the 
King -Anderson  bill  would  lead  to  the 
complete  socialization  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. But  the  King-Anderson  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  socialized  medicine. 
And  enactment  of  the  bill  would  in  no 
way  change  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sup- 
port for  the  socialization  of  medicine  in 
the  United  States.  Most  Congressmen 
are  not  doctors  but  they  also  are  not  as 
foolish  as  the  medical  society  seems  to 
think  when  it  says  it  is  inevitable  Con- 
gress will  adopt  socialized  medicine  later 
if  it  improves  social  security  now. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  or- 
ganized medicine  fought  a  losing  battie 
against  adding  disability  benefits  to  so- 
cial security  because  it  considered  dis- 
ability benefits  in  the  European  tradition 
and  public  relief  to  be  the  American  way. 
Congress  overrode  the  AMA  objections 
then  and  very  few  people  believe  the 


AMA  was  right.  I  am  sure  that  after 
social  security  hospital  insursmce  is 
adopted  just  as  few  will  believe  the  AMA 
was  right  in  opposing  this  bill. 

E>en  the  medical  society  assimies  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  will  gain  its 
supporters  votes.  Even  the  doctors  then 
seem  to  be  agreeing  that  the  people  will 
like  it.  What  better  endorsement  can 
the  proposal  have? 


Soviet  Anti-Semitisni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NXW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7 ,  1964 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  urging  that 
the  United  States,  through  its  delegation 
at  the  United  Nations,  take  forthright 
steps  in  securing  a  world  condemnation 
of  anti-Semitism. 

This  resolution  specifies  that  this  uni- 
versal ban  must  be  in  treaty  form,  and 
that  all  signatory  states  must  pledge 
themselves  to  eradicate  anti-Semitism 
within  their  territories  and  establish  mu- 
tual enforcement  measures. 

I  believe  such  an  achievement  will  con- 
tribute much  toward  our  goal  of  ending 
the  overt  and  covert  manifestations  of 
anti-Semitism  which  still  fester  in  the 
world. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished participants  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
which  met  earlier  this  week  here  in 
Washington.  This  meeting  has  served 
us  allin  drawing  attention  to  the  flagrant 
abuses  prevailing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  spoke 
to  the  gathering  only  yesterday,  and  his 
timely  comments  on  the  situation  are 
crucially  relevant. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  speech  of  Senator  Javits,  given  at  the 
Hotel  Willard  In  Washington  on  April 
6,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Silent   Diplomacy    Will   Not   Save    Soviet 

Jews 

(By  SenalxM"  Jacob  Javits) 

Events  over  the  Paasover  holiday  demon- 
strate the  reientlees  character  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  campaign  of  repression  against  the 
Jewish  minority  in  the  U.S.SJI.  But  they 
also  show  that  the  regime  in  the  U.S.SJEI.  Is 
not  impervious  to  the  protests  of  the  wcu'ld 
on  this  issue.  Both  are  vitally  important 
conclusions. 

That  anti-Jewish  repression  continues  was 
shown  when  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  holi- 
day the  Kremlin  went  out  of  Its  way  to  pre- 
vent Jews  from  obtaining  matzoth  in  time 
by  impo^mdlng  2,000,  10-pound  pckclcagee  of 
matzoth  paid  for  and  sent  with  full  import 
clearances  prei>aid  by  Americans  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles 
to  relatives  and  friends  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  response  to  representations  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Moscow  made  at  my  request,  the 
Soviets  explained  that  packages  from  individ- 
uals to  Individuals  were  delivered  and  only 


those  sent  by  organizations  were  returned;  It 
was  also  claimed  that  matzoth  were  avail- 
able in  the  U.S.SJI.  to  all  who  wanted  them. 
But  this  explanation  was  contradicted  by  re- 
ports in  the  Soviet  press  Itself  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Passover  festival  on  March 
27  on  the  nondelivery  of  the  parcels  and 
the  advice  of  Moscow's  chief  rabbi  allowing 
Jews  to  use  peas  and  beans  In  place  of 
matzoth. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  decade,  a 
major  world  power  like  the  Soviet  Union  with 
its  nuclear  capability  and  space  exploration 
achievements  would  stoop  to  this  kind  oX 
petty  but  cruel  and  repreeslve  official  har- 
rassment  of  a  helpless  minority.  Again»t 
such  calculated  disrespect  for  elementary 
human  rights  as  well  as  for  world  opinion, 
there  must  be  general  and  vinlversal  protest. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  regime  llsteiu 
was  shown  when  the  Soviet  official  news 
agency  Tass  reported  a  parUal  recantation 
of  the  scandalous  and  libelous  anti-Semitic 
book  published  In  Kiev  under  the  title  "Ju- 
daism Without  Embellishment."  The  Krem- 
lin's leaders  should  be  made  aware  that  a 
great  wave  of  indignation  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  rising  up  over  the  Soviet 
Union's  continued  campaign  of  anti-Jewish 
repression. 

All  of  \i8  must  here  resolve  that  we  will 
not  remain  silent  or  permit  the  world  to 
remain  silent  while  the  scope  and  Intensity 
of  Soviet  actions  against  the  Jewish  minority 
grows  and  becomes  more  deliberate. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  not  only  ovu" 
voices  but  the  voices  of  free  men  and  women 
everywhere  as  well  must  be  raised  above  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  protest. 

This  conference  must  demand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  halt  these  oppressive  acts  forth- 
with and  restore  to  Jews  the  elementary 
hxmmn  rights  to  practice  their  religion,  to 
be  free  of  discrimination  and  to  rejoin  their 
families  in  other  lands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  vetry  sensitive  to  charges  of  anti-Semitism. 
The  Communists  pride  themselves  on  the 
law  which  makes  antl-SemltIsm  a  criminal 
offense.  Indeed,  they  tried  to  deny  its  exist- 
ence when  the  poet  Yevtushenko  published 
his  famous  poem  "Babi  Yar"  as  a  protest 
against  Russian  anti-Semitism.  But  when 
89  out  of  163  sentenced  to  death  by  Soviet 
courts  between  July  1961  and  October  1968 
for  alleged  economic  crimes — almost  60  per- 
cent— are  publicly  reported  to  be  Jews  and 
their  names  are  held  up  for  ridicule  and 
contempt  in  the  official  Soviet  press;  when 
the  Soviet  regime  closes  down  synagogues 
and  Jewish  cemeteries,  crushes  every  vestige 
of  Jewish  culture  and  deports  Jews  to  Ka- 
zakhstan while  simultaneously  telling  the 
outside  world  that  Jews  enjoy  religious  free- 
dom; and  when  there  is  distributed  an  offi- 
cially published  edition  of  12,000  copies  ot 
the  blatantly  anti-Semitic  book  by  Troflm 
Kichko,  entitled  "Judaism  Without  Embel- 
lishment," under  the  auspices  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Academy  of  Sciences — then  It  Is  time  to 
rip  off  the  false  mask  from  the  Soviet  claim 
that  there  is  no  "Jewish  question"  under 
communism  and  to  expose  the  hypocrisy 
behind  official  denials  of  anti-Jewlah  actions. 
The  Kremlin  would  like  us  to  believe  that 
anti-Jewish  repressive  acts  are  cold  war  Ilea 
spread  by  capitalists  and  imperialists,  but 
the  facts  give  this  explanation  the  lie. 

Z  have  asked  the  Soviet  authorities  to  ex- 
plain why  there  Is  such  a  sharp  difference 
between  the  way  Jews  are  described  in  Soviet 
publications  for  external  distribution  and  the 
way  they  are  vilifled  and  made  objects  of  sus- 
picion in  books  and  periodicals  distributed 
inside  the  U.S.SJi.  The  crude  racist  hate- 
mongerlng  of  the  Kichko  book  has  brought 
forth  protests  even  from  CommunlBts  them- 
selves in  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
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who  have  condemned  Its  Hitlerite  propagan(  ta 
and  called  for  Its  suppression. 

In  the  Soviet  press  for  the  first  time  tlie 
Jewish  nationality  of  the  accused  in  the  she  w 
trials  is  openly  flaunted.  This  was  not  da  e 
even  under  Stalin  with  his  "Doctors  Plot 
when  Jews  were  Identified  only  through  ej- 
Dhemlsms  like  coemopoUtans,  and  the  sho:K 
and  significance  of  this  departure  from  Com- 
munist Ideological  practice  has  not  been  lc«t 
on  Jews.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  propa- 
Kanda  against  Israel  has  been  stepped  up. 
and  you  can  readily  appreciate  the  mounting 
fears  of  Jews  the  world  over  for  the  safety  of 
our  coreligionists  in  the  U.S.S  R. 

Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  leaders  fr(»m 
time  to  time  have  tried  to  insist  that  Soviet 
treatment  of  religious  minorities  is  an  n- 
temal  matter  and  that  protests  constitute  n- 
terference  in  the  Soviet  Union's  domestic  il- 
falrs  Over  a  century  ago,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment provided  an  answer  to  this  kind  of 
rebuttal,  and  formulated  a  policy  that  re- 
mains valid  to  this  day. 

Since  1840.  the  United  States,  while  rec  ag- 
nizing the  principle  of  nonintervention  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  another  state,  never- 
theless has  protested  the  persecution  of  Op- 
pressed minorities  by  foreign  governm^its 
and  Justified  these  protests  in  the  namd  of 
our  moral  duty  toward  humanity.  The  United 
States  has  done  so  alone  and  also  in  con(  ert 
with  other  nations.  Our  country  has  n«ver 
been  silent  in  the  face  of  persecution. 

We  have  lodged  these  protests  and  reg- 
istered our  disapproval  In  a  variety  of  w  lys, 
among  them,  through  direct  communlcal  ion 
to  the  governments  concerned,  by  recal  ing 
the  U.S.  diplomatic  representative  for  con- 
sultation, by  direct  references  In  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message  to  the  Congress,  by 
the  termination  of  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
by  the  xise  of  Indirect  acts  such  as  joining 
in  multilateral  acts  of  disapproval  as  a  m(  ans 
of  protest.  . 

The  list  of  such  protests  on  behalf  of  .  ews 
is  long  and  honorable.  In  1840  the  United 
States  condemned  the  persecution  of  .'ews 
In  Damascus. 

In  1870  we  urged  the  Ottoman  government 
to  halt  the  killing  of  Jews  In  Rumania. 

In  1877  the  United  States  granted  prctec- 
tlon  to  Russian  Jews  settled  in  or  ^ear 
Jerusalem,  and  emphasized  that  "the  i  ym- 
pathy  of  the  United  States  for  all  oppressed 
peoples  In  foreign  countries  has  been  freely 
manifested  in  all  cases  where  it  could  be  lone 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Interna- 
tional courtesy  and  diplomatic  usage." 

In  the  next  two  decades  the  United  S^tes 
protested  no  fewer  than  nine  times  against 
the  Czarist  Russian  Governments  reprdssive 
acts  and  persecution  of  Jews.  These  pro- 
tests backed  by  the  American  peoplej  and 
by  resolutions  of  the  Congress  culminated  In 
1911  when  President  Taft  terminated  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia  whlchj  had 
been  in  effect  since  1832.  President jTaft 
took  this  action  over  the  advice  of  the  jBtate 
Department  which  warned  that  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  would  have  serious  effects  oh  the 
Nation's  commercial  relations  with  the  [Rus- 
sian Empire  In  addition  to  larger  political 
considerations  J 

The  United  States  has  protested  Action 
against  Jews  by  Rumania,  the  Austro-jHun- 
earian  Empire,  Italy,  and  Poland.  The  ^cord 
of  U.S.  protests  to  the  Nazi  government 
should  still  be  fresh  In  our  minds.  Secre- 
tary CordeU  Hull  recorded  In  his  memoirs 
that  "I  found  myself  calling  In  the  German 
Ambassador  time  after  time  to  brotest 
against  violations  of  the  rights  of  out"  cltl 
zens  against  persecution  of  the  Je'^ 
against  mistreatment  of  Americans  b; 
bullies." 

No  policy  la  more  firmly  fixed  In 
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imperative  to  come  to  the  aid  of  oppressed 
peoples.  American  public  opinion  must  be 
roused  to  the  danger  that  this  Soviet  cam- 
paign presents  not  only  to  Jews— though 
they  are  the  first  victims— but  to  ail  religious 
minorities  In  the  USSR.  Moscow  has  every 
reason  to  be  concerned  over  the  bad  nanie 
that  Its  antl- Jewish  policy  is  creating  for  It 
in  the  world,  and  our  protest  must  be  inten- 
sified in  every  way  possible.  Only  then  will 
we  be  able  to  convince  the  Kremlin  that  the 
price  it  must  pay  for  Its  antl-Jewlsh  policy 
Is  too  high  and  too  costly  in  terms  of  its 
International  Image. 

This  Is  no  time  for  counsels  of  caution 
and  fear— or  of  silence— on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican Jewry.  Each  great  wave  of  Indignation 
will  serve  to  ultimately  alleviate,  and  whl 
help  prevent  aggravation  of  the  plight  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  protest  by 
individuals,  by  organizations,  and  by  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  will  serve  to  make 
the  Kremlin  realize  how  sterile  and  harmful 
Is  Its  antl-Jewlsh  policy. 


Dedication  of  New  Headquarters,  Balti- 
more Regional  Joint  Board,  ACWA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  7, 1964 


and 

Nazi 
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duct  of  U.S.  foreign  affairs  than  this  moral 


Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  unions 
in  general,  and  the  clothing  workers  in 
particular,  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
past  half  century.  This  year  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  observes  its  golden  anniversary. 
The  organization  has  been  active  in 
Baiumore  since  its  beginning. 

Baltimore  was  for  many  years  one  or 
the  outstanding  clothing  manufacturing 
centers  in  the  country   and  employed 
many  thousands  of  workers.    Conditions 
m  some  of  the  plants  when  the  umon 
was  organized  there  were  such,  that  the 
description  of    "sweatshops"  was  a  very 
accurate  one.    In  my  opinion,  no  other 
group  of  workers  has  made  such   ad- 
vances as  has  the  clothing  workers,  and 
these,  despite  strong  opposition  and  hard 
struggles,  even  against  other  organized 
groups.     Therefore,   the  celebration  of 
its  golden  anniversary  this  year  is  an 
especially  noteworthy  occasion. 

On  April  4,  new  headquarters  of  the 
Baltimore  regional  joint  board,  which 
represents  30  locals  in  six  States,  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  14,000.  was 
dedicated.  This  represents  a  worthy 
monument  to  the  struggles  of  the  group 
over  the  years  and  its  determination  to 
continue  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members.  ., 

Not  only  will  the  new  buildmg  provide 
adequate  office  space  for  its  activities 
and  space  for  union  meetings,  but  it  will 
also  contain  the  Hyman  Blumberg  re- 
tired members  center,  with  facihties  for 
recreational,  social,  and  educational  ac- 
tivities. This  is  dedicated  in  honor  of 
Hyman  Blumberg,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  national  organization.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  provide  a  geriatrics  center 
where  extensive  medical  and  optical  ex- 


aminations will  be  available  to  the  mem- 
bers, under  the  board's  health  plan.  To 
my  knowledge,  no  other  industry  enjoys 
such  a  program  as  provided  here. 

To  the  former  union  members  who 
labored  so  hard  for  this  cause,  and  the 
former  manager  of  the  joint  board,  Ulisse 
DeDominicis.  much  credit  for  the  prog- 
ress made  by  this  organization  is  due 
also  to  the  untiring  effort,  the  foresight 
and  the  leadership  of  Sam  Nocella.  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore  regional  joint 
board,  and  vice  president  of  the  national 
organizatiorL 

After  the  dedication  ceremonies,  a  ban- 
quet was  held  in  the  spacious  banquet 
hall,  at  which  representatives  of  labor 
and   Federal,    State,    and    city    officials 
were  present.    Among  these  were  Angela 
Bambace,  August  Bellanca,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reuben   Block.   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Hyman 
Blumberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Brazier, 
Murray  Pinley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Garrahan,  Bessie  Hillman.  David  Monas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Nocella.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank   Rosenblum,    and   Mr.   and   Mrs. 
Peter  J.  Swoboda,  representing  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers.    Also  Theo- 
dore R.  McKeldin,  mayor  of  Baltimore; 
Thomas  D'Alesandro  in.  president  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Council;  Louis  Goldstein, 
State  comptroller ;  Joseph  Tydings,  for- 
mer member  of  the  State  legislature ;  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.   Samuel    Friedel    and    Carlton 
Sickles,  with  Mrs.  Sickles. 

While  the  new  building  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  tireless 
labor,  it  also  represents  the  begirming 
of  a  dynamic  new  program  to  provide 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  union's 
members.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
board  at  this  milestone  of  its  activities. 
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Dr.  Jo$e  Rizal,  Philippine  National  Hero 
and  Champion  of  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  7,  1964 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  greatest  champions  of  freedom  in 
the  world  was,  in  my  estimation,  that 
outstanding  patriot  and  Philippine  na- 
tional hero.  Dr.  Jose  Rizal.  who  gave 
his  life  for  his  country.    Rizal  was  one 
of  those  universal  men  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury who  excelled  in  everything  he  did. 
He  was.   apart  from   being   a  brilliant 
medical  doctor  and  ophthalmologist,  a 
novelist,  a  poet,  an  essayist,  a  historian, 
a  philosopher,  an  artist,  a  sculptor,  an 
anthropologist   and   ethnologist,   a  lin- 
guist, a  fencer,  world  traveler,  and  a  hu- 
manist, whose  life  and  works  and  deeds, 
crowded  into  the  short  span  of  35  years, 
were  consecrated  to  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  his  country  and  people. 
He  was  executed  at  the  age  of  35  years 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  Government, 


under  whose  rule  the  Philippines  was 
governed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  De- 
cember 30,  1896.  He  was  born  in  the 
little  town  of  Calamba,  Laguna,  55  kilo- 
meters from  Manila  on  June  19,  1861. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  paid  tribute 
to  this  enormously  talented  man  and 
great  patriot  by  joining  in  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  birth  of  Jose  Rizal 
on  June  19,  1961.  I  ask  your  support, 
and  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  in 
approving  a  special  commemorative 
stamp  to  be  issued  by  the  Government 
in  the  "champion  of  liberty"  series. 
His  contributions  to  his  country,  and  to 
humanity,  can  best  be  epitomized  by  the 
expression  "The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword."  His  pen  was  ever  pitted 
against  injustice  and  race  prejudice,  and 
the  soundness  of  his  principles,  ex- 
pressed openly  at  great  personal  dan- 
ger to  himself,  are  today  incorporated 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 
He  was  a  Malayan  and  proved  that  peo- 
ple of  all  colors  and  races  could  do  what 
the  white  man  had  done  in  science,  arts, 
and  letters.  His  precocity  showed  at 
an  early  age.  He  learned  his  three  R's 
from  his  mother  when  but  3  years  old  and 
at  the  age  of  8  wrote  his  first  poem. 
Before  he  was  15  years  old  he  had 
written  many  inspiring  poems,  some  of 
which  were  later  set  to  music.  One  of 
his  most  vivid  and  best  known  poems 
is  one  he  wrote  just  before  his  execu- 
tion, called  "Ultimo  Adios"— Last  Fare- 
well. At  the  age  of  18  he  won  prizes  in 
literature  and  poetry.  During  a  period 
in  his  exile  in  Dapitan  from  August  1892 
to  May  1893,  he  wrote  to  Father  Pas- 
tells: 

I  do  not  aspire  to  fame  or  glory;  I  do  not 
aim  at  rivaling  others  whose  conditions.  In- 
telligence, and  circumstances  are  different 
from  mine.  My  supreme  desire  Is  to  do 
what  I  can  for  my  country;  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary.  I  have  received  a  little  learn- 
ing, and  this,  I  believe,  I  should  teach  to  my 
countrymen.  Others  more  fortunate  than  I 
may  scale  the  heights  of  glory. 

Surely  this  great  man  lived  and  be- 
lieved in  the  philosophy  expressed  by  our 
late  beloo'ed  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  urged  Americans  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you: 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

His  writings  when  living  in  Spain,  and 
later  in  other  countries,  made  him  a 
marked  man  for  the  firing  squad.  He 
discussed  his  views  on  race  equality  and 
denounced  the  practice  of  denying  the 
Filipinos  their  rightful  share  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  toil,  under  the  Spanish  re- 
gime, which  was  causing  them  to  lose  in- 
centive to  labor.  In  this  connection,  he 
said: 

Man  Is  not  a  brute  •  •  •  he  Is  not  a 
machine;  his  object  Is  not  merely  to  produce 
•  •  •  man's  object  Is  not  to  satisfy  the 
passions  of  another  man;  the  object  Is  to 
seek  happiness  for  himself  and  his  kind  by 
following  the  road  of  progress  and  perfec- 
tion. 

An  essay  he  wrote  called  "Filipinas 
Dentro  de  Cien  Anos" — The  Philippines 
A  Century  Hence — strongly  urged  such 
reforms  as  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 


press,  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cor- 
tes, establishment  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  civil  service,  and  a  halt  to  the  abuses 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in 
the  ruling  Spanish  Government.  He  in- 
timated at  that  time  that  if  needed  re- 
forms were  not  forthcoming  the  Spanish 
Government  might  be  overthrown  and 
his  country  would  seek  help  from  the 
United  States.  In  another  essay  which 
he  addressed  to  a  group  of  women  in  his 
country  who  were  planning  to  open  a 
school  for  women  and  children  he  ex- 
horted them  to  teach  their  children  to  be 
fearless  and  brave  and  not  to  join  in 
blind  worship  or  blind  obedience  to  for- 
eign masters.  In  another  novel,  "El  Pili- 
busterismo."  published  in  Belgium  in 
1891,  he  calls  upon  youth  to  consecrate 
their  lives  and  their  energies  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  native  land  and  to  be  pure 
and  spotless  so  that  they  would  be 
worthy  sacrifices  for  so  worthy  a  cause 
as  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
native  land. 

Despite  the  fact  his  medical  practice 
was  becoming  lucrative,  he  chose  to  con- 
tinue— at  great  financial  and  personal 
sacrifice  to  himself — his  unceasing  fight 
for  justice  and  freedom  and  liberation  of 
his  country  from  Spanish  rule.  He 
openly  organized  an  association  called 
La  Liga  Pilipina  on  July  3,  1892.  a  few 
days  after  his  second  return  from  Eu- 
rope. Its  alms  were  to  concretize  the 
formation  of  the  national  community,  to 
encourage  education,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  to  render  mutual  protection 
from  want  and  necessity,  and  to  provide 
"defense  against  all  violence  and  in- 
justice." Four  days  later  he  was  arrested 
and  exiled  to  Dapitan  on  the  Island  of 
Mindanao,  where  he  remained  4  years. 
While  there,  however,  this  indefatigable 
patriot  established  a  hospital,  a  school. 
a  water  system,  and  helped  the  ixtor  fish- 
ermen improve  their  methods  of  catch- 
ing fish  and  farmers  to  improve  tech- 
niques in  farming. 

In  essence.  Jose  Rizal  taught  that 
people  cannot  live  a  moral  life  if  they  are 
compelled  to  live  under  circumstances 
and  Institutions  or  governments  which 
brutalize,  corrupt,  and  degrade.  He  felt 
it  was  useless  to  expect  political  morality 
where  social  arrangements  and  customs 
make  corruption  profitable  and  respect- 
able. It  was  futile,  he  said,  to  demand 
diligence  and  Industry  when  no  one  can 
be  assured  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  expect  spiritual  upllft- 
ment  where  religion  serves  to  burden, 
rather  then  liberate,  the  human  soul. 
The  true  measure  of  the  peoples'  capa- 
bilities is  the  performance  by  them  in  a 
condition  of  national  Independence, 
when  failure  or  success  is  proof  of  their 
abilities.  Rizal  felt  that  freedom  is  not 
just  physical  but  moral  as  well,  and 
moral  liberty  requires  not  only  that  a 
man  must  respect  the  dignity  of  anoth- 
er, but  that  the  other  must  first  possess 
dignity. 

The  National  Cultural  Shrine  of  the 
Philippines  will  be  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory for  Rizal 's  works  and  other  Filipino 
culture,  so  that  it  may  be  worthy  of 
him — Rizal — "who     gave     his     people 


dignity  and  honor  that  they  may  have 
their  rightful  place  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world." 

Dr.  Jose  Rizal  achieved  his  greatness 
by  personal  example  in  following  seven 
basic  tenets  of  living.  I  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate today  to  summarize  them:  First, 
a  man  must  live  with  a  purpose  In  life — 
the  purpose  of  doing  good  for  others,  of 
deriving  one's  own  happiness  by  bring- 
ing happiness  to  others.  Dr.  Jose  Rizal 
not  only  lived  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
but  died  for  his  fellow  man;  second,  a 
man  must  educate  himself  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  his  abilities ;  third,  a  man  must 
seek  the  truth  and  live  by  it.  Rizal  truly 
followed  Christ's  teaching  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  set 
you  free."  In  his  untiring  pursuit  of 
further  education,  he  studied  22  lan- 
guages because  he  wanted  to  read  what 
the  greatest  minds  in  all  languages  had 
to  offer.  While  known  as  the  "best 
opthalmologist  in  all  Asia"  he  was  ac- 
tually appreciated  more  as  a  scientist  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England  for  his 
other  contributions  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences; fourth,  he  felt  that  a  man  must 
have  a  religion  and  be  guided  by  it.  He 
told  Father  Pastells,  his  confidant  at  one 
time,  "To  doubt  the  existence  of  God 
would  be  to  doubt  my  owti  conscience, 
and,  therefore,  to  doubt  everything. 
And  then  why  should  one  live?"  Fifth, 
a  man  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
his  time,  Rizal  felt,  because  time  was  the 
essence  of  life.  To  this  end  he  devel- 
oped methodical  habits  so  as  to  conserve 
precious  minutes  for  worthwhile  endeav- 
ors; sixth,  a  man  must  lead  a  clean 
moral  life,  he  stated,  and  Rizal  was  re- 
nowned as  a  stickler  for  truth  and  in- 
tegrity. One  time  he  wrote  to  a  publish- 
er, "Take  care  not  to  insert  exaggeration 
nor  lies,  nor  low,  nor  unworthy  language. 
We  can  win  our  cause  by  speaking  the 
truth,  because  right  and  justice  are  on 
our  side";  seventh,  one  must  have  the 
courage  to  live  by  Ills  own  convictions, 
was  another  of  Rizal 's  basic  principles, 
and  although  it  ultimately  meant  his 
death,  he  abided  by  this  without  any 
compromise  until  his  execution.  On 
that  fateful  day  of  December  30,  1896, 
Dr.  Jose  Rizal  walked  with  perfect  calm 
to  the  firing  line — ^the  only  heroic  and 
gallant  figure  amongst  all  present  at  the 
sordid  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
the  Grovernor  of  Hawaii  declared  June 
17  to  25,  1961,  "Rizal  Weeks,"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  this  great  martyr,  and  in 
recognition  of  humanity's  acceptance  of 
this  Philippine  patriot  not  only  for  his 
talents,  his  valor,  the  affection,  and  es- 
teem of  his  countrymen,  his  work  to 
bring  about  material  and  moral  better- 
ment of  his  race  or  his  country,  but  for 
the  unflinching  example  he  personally 
set  for  himself  to  serve  all  of  the  under- 
privileged, downtrodden,  and  unen- 
lightened and  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world.  Yes.  the  life  of  Dr.  Jose  Rizal 
carries  a  message  to  the  whole  world. 
We  can  help  to  spread  this  message  by 
putting  his  picture  on  one  of  our  com- 
memorative postage  stamps. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  3 ). 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  &sti.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wis 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Browm 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  foUowiig 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Master  of  all  good  workmeii. 
with  the  passing  from  this  mortal  staf e 
of  a  dedicated  servant  of  Thine  and  bf 
the  Nation,  Douglas  MacArthur.  we  nqw 
praise  famous  men— men  renowned  ft)r 
their  power,  giving  counsel  by  their  u^i 
derstanding.  leaders  of  the  people, 
and  eloquent  in  their  instruction. 

Such  leave  a  name  behind  them, 
their  praises   might   be   reported, 
give  thanks  that  in  human  personalit 
there   are   so   often  made   flesh  Thiie 
eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  whi:h 
the   contaminating   evils  of  the   world 
cannot  tarnish  or  erode. 

Especially  this  day  we  thank  Thee,  our 
God.  and  take  courage  from  the  uncQr- 
rupted  and  uncompromising  record  of 
this  great  captain  of  our  time,  in  whose 
undaunted  faith  across  all  the  years  of 
his  pilgrimage  there  ever  sang— 

"Then  conquer  we  must, 
For  our  cause  it  is  just; 
And  this  be  our  motto — 
In  God  is  our  trust." 

And  now  that  he  has  gone  on  friim 
our  physical  sight  and  side,  may  he  te- 
t\im  to  our  troubled  times  in  a  renewed 
determination  of  the  Republic  to  f^ce 
any  foe.  to  pay  any  price,  not  that 
America  may  conquer,  but  that  the 
starry  ideals  that  give  luster  to  freedom's 
banners  may  come  to  their  coronation 
under  all  skies.  For  the  fulfUlmentj  of 
all  our  fallen  hero's  dreams,  as  his  brave 
soul  goes  marching  on,  we  conmiend  his 
conquering  spirit  into  Thy  hands. 

We   ask   it  In   the   dear   Redeemprs 
name.    Amen. 


IE8I- 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PR 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  folljow 
ing  letter: 

U.S.  SiNATE, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  8, 19{4 
To  the  Senate:  ' 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Ben- 
ate  I  appoint  Hon.  Paul  H.  Dotjolas.  a  Ben- 
ator  from  the  State  of  nilnola,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

LesMetcalp, 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  temptre. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  anjd  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  o<  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April  7,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  INSEC- 
TICIDE. FUNGICIDE.  AND  RODEN- 
TICIDE  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  bill  1605. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  1605)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  as  amended,  to  provide  for  labeling 
of  'economic  poisons  with  registration 
numbers,  to  eliminate  registration  under 
protest,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  2.z.(2)  (b)  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
(61  Stat.  163,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C,  1958  ed^. 
Supp.  ni.  135(z)  (2)  (b) )  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  phrase:  "other  than 
the  registration  number  assigned  to  the  eco- 
nomic poison". 

Sec  2.  Section  3  of  said  Act  (61  Stat^  166, 
7  use  135a)  is  hereby  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  section 
3.a.(2)  (b).  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
section  3.a.(2)(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  and  .  and 
adding  after  section  3.a.(2)(c),  a  new  pro- 
vision reading  as  follows:  "(d)  when  re- 
quired by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  reg^- 
tratlon  number  assigned  to  the  arUcle  under 

tills  Act  " 

Sec  3'  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stat^  IS"?; 
7  use  135b)  is  hereby  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  word  "registrant"  wherever  It  ap- 
pelrs  in  subsection  a.  and  l^  "le  first  ^n- 
tence  of  subsection  c.  to  "applicant  for  regis- 
tration" and  by  deleting  the  remainder  of 
subsection  c.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

••If  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  applicant 
for'  registration  does  not  make  the  correc- 
tions, the  secretary  shall  refuse  to  register 
the   Article.     The   Secretary.    In    accordance 
with   the   procedures  specified  herein,  may 
suspend  or  cancel  the  registration  of  an  eco- 
nomic poison  whenever  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  article  or  Its  labeling  or  other  ma- 
terial required  to  be  submitted  complies  with 
the   provisions   of  this   Act.     Whenever   the 
Secretary  refuses  registration  of  an  economic 
poison  or  determines  that  registration  of  an 
economic  poison  should  be  canceled,  he  shall 
notify  the  applicant  for  registration  or  the 
registrant    of    his    action    and    the    reasons 
therefor.    Whenever  an  application  for  regis- 
tration   is    refused,    the    applicant,    within 
thirty  days  after  service  of  notice  of  such 
refusal    may  file  a  petition  requesting  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee or  file  objections  and  request  a  pub- 
lic hearing  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
A  cancellation  of  registration  shall  be  ef- 
fective thirty  days  after  service  of  the  fore- 
Kolng    notice   unless   within   such    time   the 
registrant   (1)    makes  the  necessary  correc- 
tions-   (2)    files   a   petition   requesting   that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee;  or   (3)    files  objections  and  requests 
a  public  hearing.    Each  advisory  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  experts,  qualified  in  the 
subject  matter  and  of  adequately  diversified 
professional  background  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  shall  Include 
one  or  more  represenUUves  from  land-grant 
colleges     The  size  of  the  committee  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.     Members  of 
an  advisory  committee  shall  receive  as  com- 
pensation for  their  services  a  reasonable  per 
diem,  which  the  Secretary  shall  by  rules  and 


regulations  prescribe,  for  time  actually  spent 
in  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  shall  in 
addition  be  reimbursed  for  their  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  whUe  so 
serving  away  from  their  places  of  residence, 
all  of  which  costs  may  be  assessed  against 
the   petitioner,   unless   the   committee   shall 
recommend  in  favor  of  the  petitioner  or  un- 
less the  matter  was  referred  to  the  advisory 
committee  by  the  Secretary.     The  members 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  provisions 
of  law  regarding  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  committee 
with  adequate  clerical  and  other  assistance, 
and  shall  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  com- 
mittee.    The  Secretary  shall  forthwith  sub- 
mit to  such  committee  the  application  for 
registration  of  the  article  and  all  relevant 
data  before  him.     The  petitioner,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  shall  have  the  right  to 
consult   with   the   advisory   committee.     As 
soon  as  practicable  after  any  such  submis- 
sion   but  not   later  than  sixty  days  there- 
after, unless  extended  by  the  Secretary  for  an 
additional  sixty  days,  the  committee  shall, 
after   Independent  study   of  the   data  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  and  all  other  per- 
tinent information  available  to  it,  submit  a 
report  and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  registration  of  the  article,  together 
with  all  underlying  data  and  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  or  basis  for  the  recommenda- 
tions.    After  due  consideration  of  the  views 
of  the  committee  and  all  other  data  before 
him,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  receipt  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee,  make  his 
determination  and  issue  an  order,  with  find- 
ings of  fact,  with  respect  to  registration  of 
the  article  and  notify  the  applicant  for  reg- 
istration  or   registrant.     The   applicant   for 
registration,  or  registrant,  may,  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary, file  objections  thereto  and  request  a 
public  hearing  thereon.    In  the  event  a  hear- 
ing Is  requested,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
due  notice,  hold  such  public  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence  relevant  and 
material  to  the  Issues  raised  by  such  objec- 
tions.   Any  report,  recommendations,  under- 
lying data,  and  reasons  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary  by   an   advisory   committee   shall   be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing,  if 
relevant  and  material,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7(c)    of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1006(c)).    The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  shall  designate  a 
member  of  the   advUory   committee  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  at  any  such  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
such  committee  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  petitioner,  or  the  officer  conducting 
the  hearing:   Provided,  That  this  shall  not 
preclude  any  other  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  from  appearing  and  testifying  at 
such  hearing.     As  soon  as  practicable  after 
completion  of  the  hearing,  but  not  later  than 
ninety  days,  the  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
data  and  reports  before  him,  act  upon  such 
objections  and  Issue  an  order  granting,  de- 
nying, or  canceling  the  registration  or  re- 
quiring modification  of   the  claims   or  the 
labeling.    Such  order  shall  be  based  only  on 
substantial  evidence  of  record  at  such  hear- 
ing. Including  any  report,  recommendations, 
underlying  data,  and  reason  certified  to  the 
Secretary    by    an    advisory    committee,    and 
shall  set  forth  detailed  findings  of  fact  upon 
which  the  order  Is  based.    In  connection  with 
consideration  of  any  registration  or  applica- 
tion for  registration  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  consult  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  or  with  an  advisory  committee 
appointed    as    herein    provided.      Notwith- 
standing  the   provisions  of   section   3.c.(4), 
information  relative  to  formulas  of  products 
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acquired  by  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
revealed,  when  necessary  under  this  section, 
to  an  advisory  committee,  or  to  any  Federal 
agency  consulted,  or  at  a  public  hearing,  or 
In  findings  of  fact  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 
All  data  submitted  to  the  Secretary  or  to  an 
advisory  committee  in  support  of  a  petition 
under  this  section  shall  be  considered  con- 
fidential by  the  Secretary  and  by  such  ad- 
visory committee.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may,  when  he  finds  that  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  an  imminent  hazard  to  the 
public,  by  order,  suspend  the  registration  of 
an  economic  poison  Immediately.  In  such 
case,  he  shall  give  the  registrant  prompt 
notice  of  such  action  and  afford  the  regis- 
trant the  opportunity  to  have  the  matter 
submitted  to  an  advisory  committee  and  for 
an  expedited  hearing  under  this  section. 
Pinal  orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
d.  In  no  event  shall  registration  of  an  article 
be  construed  as  a  defense  for  the  commission 
of  any  offense  prohibited  under  section  3  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  167; 
7  U.S.C.  135b)  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  d.  and  e.  as  sub- 
sections e.  and  f.,  and  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  d.,  as  follows : 

"d.  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to 
the  validity  of  any  order  under  this  section, 
any  person  who  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  such  order  may  obtain  Judicial  review 
by  filing  in  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a 
petition  praying  that  the  order  be  set  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  order,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition  the  court  shall 
have  exclusive  Jvirlsdlctlon  to  affirm  or  set 
aside  the  order  complained  of  In  whole  or  In 
part.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  sustained 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  when 
considered  on  the  record  as  a  whole,  includ- 
ing any  report  and  reconunendatlon  of  an 
advisory  committee.  If  application  Is  made 
to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional 
evidence,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary, 
and  to  be  adduced  up>on  the  hearing  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper,  if 
such  evidence  is  material  and  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  In  the  proceedings  below. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as 
to  the  facts  and  order  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  shall  file  with 
the  court  such  modified  findings  and  order. 
The  judgment  of  the  cotirt  affirming  or  set- 
ting aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  order 
under  this  section  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shall  not.  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  con- 
trary, operate  as  a  stay  of  an  order.  The 
court  shall  advance  on  the  dockert  and  ex- 
pedite the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed 
therein  pursuant  to  this  section." 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8.b. 
of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  170;  7  UJ3.C.  135f.(b)) 
la  hereby  amended  by  deleting  that  part  be- 
ginning  with    the   second    proviso   therein 


down  to,  but  not  including,  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Section  3.a.(l)  and  section  9.a. 
(l)(b)  of  said  Act  (61  Stat.  166,  170;  7 
U.S.C.  135a.(a)(l).  135g.(a)  (1)  (b) )  are  here- 
by amended  by  changing  the  phrase  "has 
not  been  registered"  wherever  it  api>ears 
therein,  to  read  "Is  not  registered". 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  hereby  shsdl  become  effective  upon 
enactment,  and  all  existing  registrations 
under  protest  Issued  under  said  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
shall  thereupon  terminate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsJ.  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6. 
beginning  in  line  9.  it  is  proposed  to 

strike  out  the  following  language : 
* 

All  data  submitted  to  the  Secretary  or  to 
an  advisory  committee  In  supp>ort  of  a  peti- 
tion und^r  this  section  shall  be  considered 
confidential  by  the  Secretary  and  by  such 
advisory  committee. 

And  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

All  data  submitted  to  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  a  petition  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  confidential  by  such 
Advisory  Committee:  Provided,  That  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  such  data  by  the  Committee 
in  connection  with  its  consultation  with  the 
petitioner  or  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  pro- 
vided for  herein,  and  In  connection  with  Its 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  our  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATE3IENT   BT    SENATOR    RiBICOTT    ON    S.    1605 

The  effect  of  pesticide  chemicals  upon 
plant,  animal,  and  hiiman  life  has  been  the 
subject  of  widespread  public  discussion  foi 
the  last  several  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  Rachel  Carson's  "Silent 
Spring"  heightened  public  Interest  and  con- 
cern. Her  book  was  followed  by  a  critical 
review  of  the  problem  by  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  and  its  report  of 
a  year  ago.  Since  last  May,  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations has  been  reviewing  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  programs  and  laws  dealing  with 
pesticide  research  and  regulation 

Early  in  our  hearings  the  problem  of  "pro- 
test registration"  was  pinpointed.  Up  to 
that  point  it  was  widely  thought  that  a 
pesticide  could  be  marketed  only  after  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  satisfied  as 
to  its  safety  and  effectiveness.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  law  now  permits  a  mantifacttirer 
to  "register"  a  doubtful  pesticide  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  proceed  to  mar- 
ket it.     If  the  Secretary  questions  the  prod- 


uct's safety  or  effectiveness,  he  still  m\ist 
register  the  pesticide  "under  protest."  He 
then  has  the  burden  of  establishing  that  It. 
does  not  comply  with  the  safety  or  effective- 
ness standards  prescribed  by  the  act.  While 
the  Secretary  gathers  his  proof,  a  pesticide 
can  be  sold  on  the  market  and  be  causing 
Injury. 

On  May  27,  1963.  to  close  the  loophole  at 
"protest  registration,"  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  marketing  of  any  pesticide  until 
the  Government  was  satisfied  as  to  its  safety 
and  effectiveness  and  empower  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  withdraw  a  dangerous 
product  from  the  market  without  the  de- 
lay of  a  long  hearing.  I  was  joined  In  thla 
effort  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
[Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javtts]. 

On  October  25.  1963,  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate.  On  February  17.  1964,  It  passed  the 
House  with  amendments.  That  is  Its  pres- 
ent status. 

Most  of  the  House  amendments  are  tech- 
nical in  nature  and  should  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  One,  however,  causes  some  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  an  effort  to  make  certain  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  eetabllshed  \mder  S. 
1605  would  be  covered  by  confidentiality  pro- 
hibitions of  existing  law.  the  House  added 
languajce  on  page  6.  lines  14-17  of  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

"All  data  submitted  to  the  Secretary  or 
to  an  advisory  committee  In  support  of  a 
petition  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  by  the  Secretary  and  by 
such  advisory  committee." 

According  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  its  report  on  the  bill — 

"This  language  was  added  In  order  to 
further  protect  secret  Information  concern- 
ing formulas  and  packaging  methods  from 
disclosure  to  unauthorized  sources  by  the 
advisory  committee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bUl." 

Obviously,  the  amendment  goes  beyond 
"formulas  and  p8u;kaglng  methods"  and  ai>- 
plies  not  only  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
but  to  the  Secretary  and  all  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  well,  who  are 
already  covered  by  confidentiality  restric- 
tions in  the  law. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  House  amendment 
is  not  only  unnecessarily  restrictive  but  In 
conflict  with  other  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
well.  It  should  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate  for  three  main  reasons : 

First.  It  would  result  In  "all  data"  being 
considered  confidential  rather  than  trade 
secrets,  such  as  formulas,  which  are  so  well 
deserving  of  such  treatment.  In  its  report 
on  the  use  of  pesticides,  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  expressed  the 
belief  that  all  data  used  as  a  basis  for  grant- 
ing registration  and  establishing  tolerances 
should  be  published,  thus  allowing  the  hy- 
potheses and  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
the  data  to  be  subjected  to  critical  review 
by  the  public  and  the  scientific  community. 
The  House  amendment  goes  contrary  to  this 
proposal. 

Second,  the  scope  of  this  provision,  cover- 
ing "all  data"  and  being  applicable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the  ad- 
visory committee,  appears  to  be  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  preceding  sentence  in  the 
bill,  starting  at  line  9  on  page  6.  which 
6p>eciflcally  authorizes  the  disclosure  of  data 
when  it  is  necessary. 

Finally,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  fur- 
ther restriction  on  the  Secretary  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Agriculture  Department  as  the 
act  presently  prohibits  them  from  revealing 
information  relating  to  formulas.  Further- 
more, section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  applicable  to  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  and  this  too 
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makes    unlawful    the    diacloeure    of    confi- 
dential Information. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  ;nis 
provision  from  the  bill  and  substitute  Ir  Its 
Btead  a  provision  designed  to  protect  ad  ual 
trade  secrets  against  disclosure  by  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  passage  of  :hls 
bill  takes  on  a  new  urgency  since  the  re(  erit 
announcement  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  It  will  hold  public  hearing  on 
April  9  on  the  question  of  removing  tHree 
hlehly  toxic  pesticides  from  the  marke-. 

^e  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  obvious- 
ly considering  either  removing  the  pesticides 
aUm  dleldrln  and  endrln  from  the  ma-ket 
I^Sgeiher  or  drastically  restricting  their  use^ 
U  the  evidence  supports  them  this  wl  .  be 
accomplished  by  a  change  In  reglstrallon. 
BuT^  we  have  already  seen,  under  existing 
faw  t^e  manufacturer  can  still  continue  V. 
market  these  products  as  before  until  the  De- 
JStSent  has  gathered  massive  evidence  :hat 
thev  are  harmful. 

lie  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the 
manufacturer  to  show  his  P^od^^t  ^fe 
raUier  than  on  the  Government  to  piove 
Ith^mful.  This  Is  the  essence  of  adequate 
cons^er  protection  law^  ..f'thout  It  w.,  are 
back  in  the  dark  ages  of  "let  the  buyer  be 

^^h^t  a  cruel  hoax  It  would  be  to  crank 
UD  the  massive  machinery  of  Government- 
Sold  a  pSllc  heurlng-reach  a  concU^'°^ 
that  the  three  products  are  at  least  of  dcuht- 
Sf  sSety^nd  then  watch  them  continue 
S  ap^aVon  the  market  until  a  higher  degree 
o°  K  IS  gathered  by  the  Governrient. 
Tha^t^gher  degree  of  proof  will  not  be  dead 
fish  We  already  know  about  them.  It  vUll 
be  injur?  to  people.    That  Is  not  how  th>  law 

"^Ttie'^Spartment  of  Agriculture  hearhigs 
are  to  have  any  meaning.  S.  1605  must  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 
I  urge  approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senator  from  Connecticut  yielc  ? 

Mr  RIBICOFP.    I  am  pleased  to :  leld. 

Ur'  ELLENDER.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  state  the  effect  of  the 
amendment?  , 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Yes.  This  ardend. 
ment'has  been  cleared  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Agrlcu^e 
and  Forestry  [Mr.  Ellender]  .  the  jarik- 
hU  minority  member  of  the  comn^ittee 
[Mr^ENl.  the  majority  leaden  the 
minority  leader,  and  other  SenatoiJ  _  It 
^nceni  a  bill  that  will  make  it  possible 
?or  t^^^epartment  of  Agriculture  when 
it  acts  in  regard  to  the  advisf^^ilAy  of 
the  use  of  a  pesticide,  to  end  the  prac- 
ti(i?f  "protest  registration."  and  make 
sure  that  when  the  Department  disap- 
proves an  application  to  register  a])^t  - 
cide  the  manufacturer  will  not  be  able 
to  put  the  pesticide  on  the  market  as  he 

can  today.  „.^„j 

The  difference  between  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  and  the  amendment  Jf  the 
House  is  that  the  House  amendment 
would  keep  secret  all  information  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  the  application, 
while  my  amendment  makes  surej  data 
on  health  and  safety  is  available  \o  the 
pubUc.  We  felt  that  while  the  formula 
Itself  and  any  trade  secret  should  be 
kept  confidential,  it  would  be  against  the 
beneficial  interest  of  the  public  and 
against  freedom  of  information  tq  deny 
to  the  pubUc  and  to  the  various  Depart- 
ments and  to  the  Senate  the  Inftnna- 
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tion.  for  example,  on  side  effects  of  the 
o^s^icidc 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  think  the  amendment  is 
acceptable,  and  I  believe  that  the  bill 
with  this  amendment  will  be  more 
acceptable  than  it  would  have  been 
without  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.    That  is  true. 
In  submitting  the  amendment.  I  re- 
peat that  its  cosponsors  are  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
The   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry  spent  considerable  time  on  this 
matter;  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee   [Mr.  Ellender] 
and    to   its   ranking    minority   member 
[Mr.  AncEN]  for  their  consideration  of 
both  the  amendment  and  the  bill. 

I  think  the  bill  with  this  amendment 
will  close  a  very  decided  gap  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  potential  dangers 
the  country  faces  from  pesticides. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  is  very  much  before  the  public; 
and  there  always  is  a  danger  that  too 
narrow  an  interpretation  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  the  entire  agricultural 
economy  of  the  country. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  a 
continuing  and  unremitting  struggle 
against  insect  life;  and  there  is  only  one 
way  to  wage  that  struggle— namely,  by 
the  use  of  pesticides  and  fungicides  that 
American  industry  has  developed.  The 
industry  tries  to  exercise  the  utmost  of 
caution  and  care  in  establishing  careful 
tolerances  in  every  case. 

So  I  hope  particular  caution  will  be 
exercised,  so  that  we  do  not  get  too  nar- 
row an  interpretation  and  construction, 
and  thereby  do  damage  to  the  industrial 
side  of  the  economy,  while  doing  good 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  contribution. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  state  that  re- 
sponsible manufacturers  have  not  op- 
posed this  provision;  and  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  raised  a 
question  concerning  the  dangers  involved 
in  the  use  of  a  particular  pesticide,  there 
has  invariably  been  cooperation  by  most 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
However,  there  is  a  definite  loophole  in 
the  law;  and  from  time  to  time  there 
have  been  manufacturers  who  have  not 
acted  in  so  responsible  a  manner;  and 
even  though  a  particular  pesticide  ha^ 
been  disapproved,  they  have  continued 
to  sell  it  on  the  market. 

So  I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  contributions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

[Mr.   RlBICOFEl. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll;  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  123  Leg] 


Aiken 

Allott 

Andersou 

Bartlett 

Bavh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

BORgS 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fong 

Gore 

Gruenlng 


Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlocper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 


Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Mu-skle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoft 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young  Ohio 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
[Mr  ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  FuLBRiGHT] .  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr  EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina' [Mr.  Thurmond],   are  necessarily 

absent.  _       , 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. .. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tne 
unfinished  business. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  tiie 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  ol 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public  ac- 


commodations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
state  that  several  of  my  collesigues  have 
asked  me  to  yield  to  them  before  I  begin 
my  speech  on  title  VII.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so,  calling  the  attention  of  each 
Senator  to  the  rule  of  germaneness 
which  is  now  in  effect  and  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
on  other  subjects  for  the  next  3  hours. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


THE  MAILBAG  IS   NOT  AN 
INFALLIBLE   GUIDE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  say,  in  the  highly 
charged  political  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington, that  we  sometimes  lose  a  sense 
of  perspective  about  what  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  is  thinking.  To  compensate 
for  this,  we  often  make  impossible  de- 
mands on  our  mailbag.  In  the  absence 
of  accurate  indicators,  we  tend  to  let 
letters  loom  as  the  key  to  the  thinking 
of  our  citizens. 

To  be  sure,  we  need  mail;  we  need  the 
additional  insight  into  State  problems 
and  national  issues  that  only  mail  can 
give  us.  But  the  mailbag — as  many 
Senators  are  finding  out  during  the  cur- 
rent civil  rights  debate — is  not  an  in- 
fallible guide.  Indeed,  many  groups  are 
organizing  letterwriting  campaigns  to 
defeat  the  civil  rights  bill.  As  a  result, 
the  current  deluge  of  mail  against  this 
important  and  vital  piece  of  legislation 
is  giving  us  a  distorted  picture  of  what 
all  the  people  of  our  States  are.  in  fact, 
thinking. 

Thus,  it  is  a  relief  to  receive  a  letter 
which  puts  things  back  into  better  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  such  a  letter,  one  which 
I  recently  received  from  a  constituent, 
Mr.  Perry  Swisher,  a  Republican  State 
senator  in  Idaho.  Mr.  Swisher  reminds 
us: 

But  a  Senator  who  realizes  what  a  barrage 
of  misrepresentation  Is  reaching  his  constitu- 
ents will  not  panic. 

He  very  wisely  adds  that — 

The  absence  of  any  letters  whatever  from 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Idahoans  is 
the  voice  of  calm  and  decency,  the  consent- 
giving  silence  of  the  Informed  and  the  un- 
afraid. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Swisher's  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Idaho  State  Senati, 

Capitol  BtnLoiNC, 
Boise,  March  18,  1964. 
U.S.  Senator  Prank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank  :  It's  reported  that  the  mall  to 
Idaho's  congressional  delegation  is  running 
10  to  1  against  the  civil  rights  bUl.  But 
thousands  of  dollars,  upon  thousands,  are 
being  spent  to  solicit  Idaho  objections. 
Each  dollar  ought  to  be  worth  a  letter.  Are 
you  receiving  thousands  upon  thousands,  or 
a  few  hundred? 

I  don't  really  blame  the  recipient  of  a 
letter  telling  him  the  Federal  Congress  is 
about  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights  and  place 
us  all  under  a  dictatorship,  if  he  writes  to 
you  in  alarm. 

But  a  Senator  who  realizes  what  a  barrage 
of  misrepresentation  is  reaching  his  constit- 
uents will  not  panic.  His  constituents  are 
asking  him  not  to  vote  to  place  them  under 
dictatorship.  Because  the  civil  rights  effort 
Is  a  move  In  another  direction — away  from 
the  practice  of  discrimination  which  Is  more 
consonant  with  dictatorship  than  with  the 
ambitions  of  a  free  society — he  has  no  prob- 
lem. He  can  vote  for  the  civil  rights  bill  as 
he  knows  it  and  satisfy  his  petitioners. 

This  Is  once  I  can't  bring  myself  to  pro- 
moting a  countermovement — fighting  fire 
with  fire.  The  absence  of  any  letters  what- 
ever from  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Idahoans  is  the  voice  of  calm  and  decency, 
the  consent-giving  silence  of  the  Informed 
and  the  unafraid. 

In  the  polls,  those  who  give  the  poll-taker 
no  Indication  of  their  stand  enter  the  totals 
as  "no  opinion."  a  massive  misnomer  for  such 
of  them  as  choose  not  to  venture  their 
opinion.  It  is  an  even  greater  misnomer 
when  there  is  no  poll.  In  the  language  of 
the  pollsters  the  Idaho  total  on  civil  rights 
legislation  would  probably  read  at  least  97 
percent  "no  opinion."  Interpreted  more  ac- 
curately as  "It's  up  to  you.  Vote  your  con- 
science." 

Vote  your  conscience.  The  prediction  was 
freely  made  In  1961  that  if  Idaho  adopted  a 
strong  civil  rights  law,  racial  unrest  and 
loss  of  personal  rights  would  result.  The  act 
passed.  In  Idaho  race  relations  were  never 
better  than  they  are  today.  We're  making 
important,  progress  against  thoughtless 
cruelty,  we  are  brothers  to  a  degree  we  were 
not  before  the  Idaho  act  passed. 

It  would  be  a  victory  for  panic  and  fear 
If  the  barrage  of  misrepresentation  changes 
a  single  Senate  vote.  I  don't  worry  for  an 
Instant  about  your  vote.  You  can  use  some 
reassurance  and  I'm  only  writing  to  reassure 
you. 

Best  personal  regards. 

Pehry  Swisher. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  I  may  yield  in  turn, 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  .  next  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  next  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and  finally 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRIP  COAL  MINING 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 


ing the  rule  of  germaneness.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  ask- 
ing for  the  study  of  the  strip  coal  mining 
operations. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  irresponsible  can 
governments  in  our  country  get  in  deal- 
ing with  the  rights  and  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers? 

Are  our  governments  competing  in  a 
contest  to  determine  which  particular 
government  can  reach  the  highest  level 
of  folly? 

On  the  one  hand  State  governments 
are  allowing  the  strip  miners  of  coal  to 
butcher  the  land,  inflict  irreparable 
scars,  £ind  render  it  barren  of  wildlife 
and  vegetation.  The  strip  miners  of  coal 
have  been  permitted  by  the  States  to  re- 
move the  coverage  of  land  consisting  of 
trees,  grasses,  shrubs,  and  topsoil;  and 
with  their  200-foot  booms  picking  up  70 
cubic  yards — 100  tons — of  earth  at  one 
time  to  bring  to  the  surface  nothing  but 
shale  and  rock  on  which  nothing  will 
grow.  Barren  slate  banks  and  acid  poi- 
soned holes  unfriendly  to  anything  are 
the  remains  of  strip  mining  operations. 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, Indiana.  Illinois,  and  other  places 
have  been  the  victims  of  these  opera- 
tions. 

Recently  Mr.  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.,  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  after  vis- 
iting areas  in  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and  its  prox- 
imity, wrote  an  article  on  this  subject. 
The  title  of  his  piece  was:  "Would  Fed- 
eral Aid  Lift  Appalachia?" 

"Are  the  marginal  towns  capable  of  be- 
ing saved  by  presidential  intervention?" 
he  asked. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  the  area  which 
he  visited  strip  mining  machines  have  a 
200-foot  boom  and  a  bucket  holding  30 
cubic  yards  was  "gulping  big  bites  out 
of  the  earth";  and  that  this  monster  ma- 
chine and  others  like  it  have  destroyed 
the  landscape  over  an  area  that  is 
roughly  80  by  40  miles  in  dimension. 

What  Mr.  Sperling  described  to  be  the 
situation  in  Pennsylvania  would  likewise 
apply,  and  even  more  so,  to  the  counties 
in  mideastern  and  southeastern  Ohio, 
the  foothills  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. 

There  are  in  operation  in  ordinary 
strip  mine  coal-producing  States  earth- 
moving  draglines  and  other  devices 
which  have  a  shovel  capacity  of  35  cubic 
yards  of  earth  weighing  approximately 
50  tons  per  bite.  There  is  one  earth- 
moving  machine  now  operating  in  the 
Kentucky  strip  mine  coalfields  that  has 
a  per  bite  capacity  of  115  cubic  yards 
weighing  150  tons.  I  am  informed  by 
reliable  sources  that  soon  there  is  to  be 
built  an  earthmovlng  machine  which 
will  have  a  per  bite  capacity  of  200  cubic 
yards  of  earth. 

Mr.  Sperling  spoke  about  Hazelton, 
Shenandoah,  FrackvIUe.  Mahanoy  City, 
Tamaqua,  Lansford,  Jeansville.  and  oth- 
er towns  that  have  been  made  ghostlike 
by  the  strip  mining  oijeratlons. 
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How  irresponsible  can  we  get  in 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money? 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  "^ar 
against  poverty,"  should  provide  the 
moneys  to  rehabilitate  these  lands.  It 
is  suggested  that  with  taxpayers'  moneys 
the  scars  and  pits  and  holes  and  poiscns 
of  strip  mining  should  be  rehabiUtatJed. 
Federal  dollars  are  suggested  to  be  sent 
into  these  communities  to  level  the  land, 
provide  for  it  a  coverage  of  vegetation 
so  that  it  will  retain  the  waters  that  cdme 
from  the  rain  and  will  bring  back  to  the 
area  not  only  wildlife  but  also  huiian 

What  I  have  said  above  about  Pe 
sylvania  applies  equally  in  Ohio,  e^e- 
cially  to  the  counties  of  Guernsey.  M^k- 
ingum,  Harrison.  Belmont.  Jeflerjon. 
Morgan.  Washington.  Columbiana.  Gar- 
roll.  Mahoning,  and  Stark  and  in  a  meas- 
ure to  Holmes.  ! 

The  operators  of  the  coal  strip  mines 
have  fought  every  effort  against  |the 
adoption  of  laws  that  would  require  them 
to  restore  the  land  with  some  semblance 
of  levelness  and  coverage  with  tree  land 
grass  growth. 

At  present  I  have  pending  in  the 
ate  a  bill  that  would  authorize  a  s 
of  this  paradoxical  situation  in  whic 
the  one  hand  Government  is  permitting 
strip  miners  to  butcher  the  land,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  talking  about  spend- 
ing money  to  rehabilitate  and  ren^edy 
the  butchering  initially  permitted.      , 

Information  has  come  to  me  thatj  the 
strip  miners  are  opposing  the  adoption 
of  this  bUl  by  the  Congress.  Thev  are 
acting  true  to  form,  completely  indif- 
ferent to  their  civic  responsibilities. 
Unless  the  citizens  who  are  familiar  with 
the  damage  that  is  being  done  byj  the 
strip  mining  process  contact  their  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  I  labor  under 
the  fear  that  my  bill  will  die.  I.  there- 
fore, appeal  to  all  citizens  whoj  are 
familiar  with  this  problem  to  comact 
their  Congressmen  pressing  themj  for 
some  type  of  Federal  action  to  deal  iwith 
this  wrong.  J 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  Presidenl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CiarkI 
has  the  floor,  and  has  yielded  tc|  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 
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THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS  REFERENpUM 
IN    KANSAS   CITY  j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  voters  of  Kansas  Citjr  ap- 
proved a  public  Ewcommodations  ordi- 
nance by  referendum.  Some  timq  ago, 
the  City  Council  of  Kansas  City  enjicted 
a  public  accommodations  ordirmnc0  cov- 
ering hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants. 
Then,  some  months  ago.  the  city  cduncil 
approved  another  ordinance  extejiding 
the  coverage  to  include  taverns,  aitiuse- 
ment  places,  sports  and  recreational  es- 
tablishments, stores,  auditoriums,  pub- 
lic transportation,  and  trade  and  com- 
mercial schools.  This  second  ordi^iance 
was  petitioned  to  referendum.  ,  The 
question  t)efore  the  voters  at  yesterday's 
referendum  was  whether  the  city  Would 
have  a  comprehensive  public  accom- 
modations law  or  a  limited  law.    It  is 


with  satisfaction  that  I  report  to  the 
Senate  that  in  a  heavy  vote  for  a  special 
election  the  comprehensive  ordinance 
was  upheld  by  a  margin  of  almost  2,000 

votes. 

Many  have  raised  questions  as  to  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  on  the  subject  of  public  accom- 
modations. Yesterday,  we  heard  the 
voice  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  heart- 
land of  our  Nation.  This  voice  spoke  out 
for  full  freedom  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  people  of  my  State  support  the 
enactment  of  needed  legislation  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans.  My  belief  has  been  fully 
confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  make  a 
brief  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  heard  with  deep 
satisfaction  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  has  just  reported.  It 
bears  out  the  comments  I  have  been 
making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  sur- 
prising vote  for  Governor  Wallace  in 
the  primary  in  Wisconsin.  Those  of  us 
who  are  for  civil  rights  legislation  must 
draw  some  serious  lessons  from  the  vote. 
The  vote  as  it  now  stands  is  508,597  for 
Reynolds.  270.148  for  Byrnes,  and  249,- 
724  for  Wallace.  There  appears  to  have 
been,  roughly,  a  million-plus  votes  cast, 
with  Governor  Wallace  receiving  about 
20  percent-plus  of  the  vote. 

First,  if  the  20 -percent-plus  vote 
should  be  taken  as  symptomatic  of 
sympathy  for  the  segregationist  position 
of  Governor  Wallace,  then  at  the  same 
time  we  must  take  into  account  that  an 
overwhelming  majority— namely,  about 
80  percent — shows  clear  support  for  civil 
rights.  What  is  demonstrated  is  the 
dangers  of  complacency  among  civil 
rights  proponents. 

The  20-percent-plus  vote  for  Governor 
Wallace  does  indicate  what  will  happen 
when  extremists  spread  false  fears  and 
phor.y  rumors  among  susceptible  people. 
Mr.  President,  the  outcome  may  be 
embarrassing  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  it  is  also  a  challenge  to  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  to  work  more  vigor- 
ously to  be  sure  the  people  of  the  North, 
as  well  as  of  the  South,  understand  the 
grave  moral  and  constitutional  crisis  we 
face— a  crisis  which  has  such  far-reach- 
ing implications  to  our  role  as  a  nation 
committed  to  freedom  and  opportunity. 
I  am  confident  that  the  80  percent  in 
Wisconsin  is  just  as  Important  as  the  20 
percent.  For  those  of  us  who  are  with 
the  80  percent  it  is  a  lesson  written  large 
on  the  wall,  that  should  teach  us  how 
important  is  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  to  realize  that  we  must 
continue  to  throw  all  the  ardor  and  dedi- 
cation into  this  struggle. 


the  work  of  the  Republican  Citizens 
Committee's  Critical  Issues  Council.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  dealing 
with  what  might  be  a  partisan  matter. 
The  critical  issues  council,  headed  by 
Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  has  issued  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers.  This  first  pa- 
per presents  an  excellent  alternative  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  the  Panama  issue. 
In  my  judgment,  it  expresses  the  very 
finest  contribution  of  the  opposition 
party  to  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  a  brief  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port, which  I  commend  to  the  Nation. 
Dr.  Eisenhower  says: 

An  administration  In  power  has  position* 
on  this  and  other  Issues,  but  thoughtful  cit- 
izens need  to  consider  Informed  and  well- 
reasoned  alternatives  to  these  positions  and 
to  sharpen  their  judgments  on  how  best  to 
deal  with  these  national  problems.  We  hope 
to  offer  these  alternatives  In  ovir  papers.  We 
plan  to  Issue  additional  papers  at  approx- 
imately 1-week  Intervals  concluding  shortly 
before  the  National  Republican  Convention 
In  July. 
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To  this,  Mr.  President,  I  say  "Amen," 
and  I  believe  the  American  people,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican,  will  hail  this 
development.  This  is  a  most  intelligent 
and  constructive  program  for  Panama, 
and  the  study  of  which  I  strongly  urge 
upon  the  administration. 
ExHisrr  1 
News  Prom  Rkptjblican  CmziNSi 

Washington,  D.C— In  the  first  of  a  series 
of  "critical  Issues  papers,"  which  will  ex- 
amine and  suggest  possible  solutions  to  im- 
portant foreign  and  domestic  problems 
facing  the  United  Stetes.  the  Republican 
Citizens  Committee's  Critical  Issues  Council. 
headed  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  recom- 
mended a  seven-point  program  to  deal  with 
inunedlate  and  long-range  problems  m 
Panama. 

"Any  realistic  approach  to  the  Panama- 
nian problem."  the  council  declares,  "must 
begin  with  the  recognition  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sea  level  canal  within 
25  years  is  imperative;  earlier  construction 
Is  preferable.  Disputes  over  sovereignty, 
wage  scales  and  profits  are  all  attendant 
upon  the  Inescapable  need  for  a  new  canal." 

The  council  also  reconunended  that  the 
United  States  agree  now  to  negotiate 
amendments  to  existing  treaties  with  Pan- 
ama and  to  negotiate  an  entirely  new  treaty 
within  25  years. 

Pointing  out  that  the  present  crisis  In 
Panama  Is  the  "predictable  result  of  an  ex- 
plosive situation  that  has  been  building 
openly  for  many  years."  the  council  states: 
"It  should  now  be  clear  •  •  •  that  further 
concessions  at  this  time  will  not  In  them- 
selves end  our  dlfflcxiltles  In  Panama.  Only 
by  reconciling  the  basic  difference  In  Interest 
between  the  two  nations  through  a  mutually 
acceptoble  and  long-range  policy  can  we 
hope  to  find  a  lasting  solution  to  the  Pana- 
manian problem." 


ANALYSIS    OF    THE    PROBLEMS    IN 
P\NAMA     BY     THE     REPUBLICAN 
CITIZENS  COMMITTEE'S  CRITICAL 
ISSUES  COUNCIL 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  it  is  with 

great  pride  that  I  report  to  the  Senate 


1  Note  to  Editors.— A  press  conference  with 
Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  other  members  of 
the  co\incll.  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Panama.  Joseph  S.  Parland.  wUl  be  held  on 
April  7  at  2:30  p.m..  In  the  Lorraine  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Lafayette.  16th  and  I  Streets. 
Washington.  D.C. 


"A  heritage  of  malice  and  misunderstand- 
ing" will  make  this  task  difficult,  according 
to  the  councU  paper.  It  sites  Panama's  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  Is  making  great 
profit  from  the  canal  and  the  United  States 
belief  that  we  have  sovereignty  In  the  Canal 
Zone  as  glaring  examples  of  misunderstand- 
ing. The  United  States  not  only  has  never 
made  a  penny  of  profit,  the  council  explains, 
but  It  actually  subsidizes  the  operation  of 
the  canal  to  the  extent  of  about  $6  million 
yearly.  And  the  treaty  of  1903,  which  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  build  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  makes  clear  that  titular  sover- 
eignty remains  with  Panamia. 

Since  the  best  site  for  a  new  canal  appears 
to  be  Panama,  the  council  argues  that  It  is 
clearly  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama  to  settle  the  current 
difficulties  and  to  begin  building  the  good 
relations  which  would  assure  the  successful 
construction  and  operation  of  a  new  sea 
level  canal  In  Panama. 

The  council  recommends  that  the  existing 
treaties  with  Panama  be  amended  to  incor- 
porate the  following: 

1.  Canal  Improvements  costing  approxi- 
mately $75  million  should  be  made  promptly 
to  assure  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  for  another  25  years. 

2.  Canal  tolls  should  be  raised  by  30  per- 
cent and  Panama's  annuity  (now  $1,930,000) 
should  be  increased   to   $15  million. 

3.  During  the  period  preceding  a  com- 
pletely new  treaty,  the  canal  company 
should  repay  the  existing  $460  million  debt 
to  the  American  taxpayers.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  allocating  a  portion  of  the 
Income  from  a  toll  increase  and  the  $16  mil- 
lion normally  spent  In  recent  years  on  canal 
improvements. 

4.  To  the  degree  that  It  Is  possible  with- 
out hampering  the  operation  of  the  canal, 
the  United  States  should  rotate  Its  clvlllem 
personnel  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

5.  Panamanians  should  be  trained  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  fill  the  higher  paying 
positions  In  the  canal  operation  and  to 
handle  the  complicated  technical  operation 
of  the  canal. 

6.  The  United  States  should  make  clear  to 
Panama  that  when  reforms  promised  under 
th'»  Alliance  for  Progress  are  carried  out, 
U.S.  aid  will  be  available  In  substantial 
amounts  to  Improve  Panama's  agricultural 
and  Industrial  capacity,  and  in  general  raise 
the  living  stamdards  of  the  masses. 

7.  The  two  Governments  should  agree  to 
negotiate  within  25  years  a  new  treaty  which 
will  specify  how  a  sea-level  canal  is  to  be 
financed,  constructed,  and  operated. 

Apart  from  treaty  revisions,  when  an  am- 
bassador is  appointed  he  should  be  given  full 
authority  to  speak  for  the  United  States  In 
Panama.  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
should  be  forbidden  to  negotiate  with  Pana- 
manian officials  on  major  issues. 

"The  leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
Panfima  miost  keep  in  mind  that  a  primary 
goal  Is  to  maintain  the  Panama  Canal  for 
about  another  25  years."  the  council  con- 
tinues, "and  then  to  replace  It  with  a 
new  sea-level  canal.  Misunderstandings  or 
stubbornness  or  false  nationalistic  pride 
must  not  divert  vlb  from  this  goal.  Panama 
must  consider  carefully  Its  actions  during 
the  next  25  years  and  must  assess  the 
future  realistically  •  •  •.  If  the  two  na- 
tions can  join  together  In  solving  the 
problems  that  have  plagued  them  for  half  a 
century,  there  Is  every  likelihood  that  a  new 
Panama  Canal  will  be  built  and  it  will  sym- 
bolize Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation  and  prog- 
ress." 

Commenting  on  the  purpose  of  the  Critical 
Issues  Council  and  Its  papers.  Dr.  Elsen- 
hower said:  "An  administration  In  power 
has  positions  on  this  and  other  Issues,  but 
thoughtful  citizens  need  to  consider  In- 
formed   and    well    reasoned    alternatives    to 


these  positions  and  to  sharpen  their  own 
judgments  on  how  best  to  deal  with  these 
national  problems.  We  hope  to  offer  these 
alternatives  In  bur  papers.  We  plan  to  Issue 
additional  papers  at  approximately  1-week 
Intervals  concluding  shortly  before  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  In  July." 

Dr.  Elsenhower  stated  that  the  Critical 
Issues  Council  Is  cooperating  with  the  Re- 
publican I^ational  Conunittee  and  elected 
Republican  officials,  but  that  the  positions 
taken  will  l>e  thoee  of  a  citizens'  organization 
and  do  not  represent  official  Republican 
policy. 

Members  of  the  Critical  Issues  Council  are 
well-known  Republican-oriented  citizens 
with  expert  ccmipetence  In  one  or  more  fields. 
None  Is  a  political  officeholder  or  candidate 
for  public  office.  Besides  the  council  mem- 
bers, many  other  citizen  experts  are  being 
consulted  In  the  preparation  of  the  pyapers. 

The  council  members  are : 

Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  chairman,  presi- 
dent, the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.;  edi- 
tor and  publisher.  Business  Week. 

Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke.  U.S.  Navy  (re- 
tired). Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  1966-61. 

Arthur  F.  Burns.  Chairman,  President's 
Council  of  Ekx>nomlc  Advisers,  1953-56;  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  Columbia  University. 

Albert  L.  Cole,  general  manager,  the  Read- 
er's Digest  Association. 

James  H.  Douglas.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  1967-69;  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
1959-61. 

Marion  B.  Polsom.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1953-55;  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  1955-58. 

Thomas  S.  Gates,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1957-59;  Secretary  of  Defense,  1959-61. 

T.  Keith  Glennan,  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energfy  Commission,  1950-62;  Administrator 
of  NASA,  1958-61;  president.  Case  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1953-55;  president, 
Houston  Post  Publishing  Co. 

Walter  H.  Judd,  Member  of  78th-87th 
Congress  as  Representative  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Minnesota. 

Mary  P.  Lord,  U.S.  alternate  representative 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  1953-59;  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly,  1958-60. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  Member  of  the  78th  and 
79th  Congresses  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Connecticut;  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy,  1963- 
57. 

Deane  W.  Malott,  president,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,  1951-63. 

James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
1953-61. 

Gen.  Laurls  Norstad,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired). Supreme  Allied  Conunander,  SHAPE, 
1956-62. 

Don  Paarlberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, 1957-68;  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Food-for-Peace  Coordinator, 
1958-61;  professor  of  economics,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

C.  Wrede  Petersmeyer,  president,  Corin- 
thian Broadcasting  Co.;  trustee.  Committee 
for  Economic  Development. 

Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Judge,  New  York 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  1959-60. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne,  president,  American  Bar 
Association,  1957-58. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  1957- 
61;  professor  of  economics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  1953-58;  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, 1958-59. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Henry  C.  Walllch,  member.  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  1959-60;  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  Yale  University. 
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(Critical  Issues  paper  No.  1 ) 

If  there  is  any  Latin  American  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  should  have  exem- 
plary relations,  it  Is  sxirely  Panama.  The 
canal  which  we  built  there  at  great  expense 
and  sacrifice  Is  of  vital  economic  and  strate- 
gic Importance  to  the  United  States  and  of 
great  economic  importance  to  Panama,  this 
hemlspliere,  and  the  world.  For  half  a  cen- 
twry,  we  have  maintained  the  canal  as  an 
efficient  world  trade  route,  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nations  as  for  our  own. 
Panama's  periodic  complaints  notwithstand- 
ing, the  canal  has  been  the  most  Important 
single  factor  In  the  development  of  the 
Isthmus. 

Panama  should  occupy  a  luilque  and  inti- 
mate position  In  U.S.  foreign  affairs.  Its  Im- 
portance Is  far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  size. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Panama  have 
had  compelling  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  each  other.  But  rela- , 
tlons  between  the  two  nations  have  deterio- 
rated steadily  over  the  years.  In  Aiigust 
1963  our  Ambassador  to  Panama.  Joeeph  Far- 
land,  resigned  his  poet  to  protest  both  the 
misuse  of  foreign  aid  funds  and  the  adminis- 
tration's Indifference  to  the  basic  problems 
in  United  States-Panamanian  relations,  an 
Indifference  which  was  Increasing  Panama- 
nian hostility  toward  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  departure.  Ambassador  Farland,  one 
of  the  most  popular  U.S.  ambassadors  In  Pan- 
amanian history,  was  Invited  neither  to  the 
White  House  nor  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  express  his  concern 
about  Patnama.  He  was  not  even  given  cus- 
tomary debriefing  by  the  State  Department. 
Washington's  coxirse  of  drift  continued,  and 
5  months  after  Ambassador  Farland's  resig- 
nation, when  the  riots  broke  out  In  Panama, 
no  new  U.S.  ambassador  had  been  appointed. 

However,  the  mishandling  and  neglect  In 
the  last  year,  which  culminated  In  the  Jan- 
uary riots.  25  deaths,  and  hundreds  of  Inju- 
ries, merely  Inflamed  an  already  smoldering 
situation.  Indeed,  the  roots  of  the  present 
crisis  are  embedded  In  a  61 -year  faUure  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  to  build  the 
good  wUl  and  genuine  understanding  essen- 
tial to  a  fruitful  partnership. 

Panama  today  is  demanding  a  new  treaty 
which  would  at  once  Increase  substantially 
the  Income  It  receives  from  canal  traffic  and 
would  ultimately  establish  Its  complete  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  yield  to 
pressure  alone  and  Insists  upon  maintaining 
the  complete  Jurisdiction  In  the  Canal  Zone 
granted  to  It  by  treaty. 

How  Is  It  that  In  all  of  these  years  of  liv- 
ing and  working  together  the  United  States 
and  Panama  have  been  unable  to  resolve 
their  differences  and  build  a  harmonious 
relationship?  The  answer  to  this  question 
should  suggest  a  covirse  for  future  action. 

President  Johnson  recently  said  of  the 
Panamanian  problem  that  "No  purpose  is 
served  by  rehashing  either  recent  or  ancient 
events."  But  the  complex  situation  mtist  be 
viewed  In  Its  historical  context. 

n 

THE   ROOTS    or  THE   PROBLEM 

The  difficulties  In  Panama  did  not  begin 
with  the  violence  that  erupted  there  on 
January  9,  1964.  That  conflict  was  the  pre- 
dictable result  of  an  explosive  situation  that 
has  been  building  openly  for  many  years. 
In  fact,  our  troubles  In  Panama  began  with 
the  Hay-Bunau  Varllla  Treaty  of  1903.  which 
permitted  the  construction  of  the  canal  and 
granted  the  United  States  "In  perpetuity 
the  use.  occupation,  and  control  of  a  zone 
of  land"  across  the  Isthmus  "as  if  It  were 
sovereign."  Tills  treaty,  signed  almost  Im- 
mediately after  Panama  had  won  Its  in- 
dependence from  Colombia  through  U.S.  in- 
tervention, virtually  made  Panama  a  protec- 
torate of  the  United  States. 
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After  signing  the  1903  treaty.  Panamajil 
had    second    thoughts    and    trouble    begi 
Prom  that   time   forward  there  has  been 
fundamental  difference  of  IntereetB  betwee 
Panama  and   the  United   States.     Our  pri 
marv  aim  has  been  to  operate  as  efficient 
as    possible    an    international    waterway    6f 
economic   and   strategic   significance^     Cori^ 
vlnced  that  Panama  could  not  do  this,  ana 
that  we  could   do  so  only  if   we  were  frfe 
of  all  external  interference,  we  have  insisted 
on  complete  Jurisdiction  in  the  Canal  Zoie 
and    complete    control    of    the    canal    itself. 
But   Panama   has   viewed   the   canal   as   its 
greatest  national  resource   and  has   sought 
to  extract  greater  advantage  from  It.     Con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
ploiting   and    profiting    from    this    national 
Ls^t.  Panama  has  claimed  sovereignty  over 
the  zone  and  has  vigorously  Insisted  on  ^n 
Increasing  share  of  the  benefits. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  in  Panama  is 
thU  "fundamental  difference  of  Interest! i. 
The  difficulties  that  have  arisen  over  tie 
years  have  developed  because  each  nation 
has  vigorously  pursued  its  own  interest  with- 
out sufficient  regard  for  the  other's,  aid 
because  the  two  nations  failed  to  recognize 
that  their  interests  were  not  as  mutually  <  x- 
clusive  as  they  appeared  to  be. 

Some  of   the  specific  points  of  dlsput«  — 
such  as  the  displaying  of  the  Panamanian 
flaK  in  the  zone,  equal  wage  scales  for  Paiia- 
manians  and  Americans,  and  the  existence 
of  commercial  enterprises  in  the  zone— hiive 
been  largely  symptomatic  of  the  basic  dis- 
agreement, jj.t,       1 
In  1936,  at  Panama's  urging,  an  addltioiai 
treaty  was  drafted.     Among  other  things   it 
abrogated    the   United    States    gurvrantee    of 
Panama's  independence,  canceled  our  righ  .  to 
unilateral  intervention  in  the  Republic,  i  nd 
forbade  certain  kinds  of  commercial  enler- 
prlses  in  the  zone,  long  an  irritant  to  Paia- 
manlan  merchants.    Thus  for  the  first  tme 
Panama  became  a  truly  Independent  nation. 
Again  in  1955.  Panama's  discontent  reac  led 
the    danger   point    and    a    third    treaty    (vas 
signed.     It  established  the  principle  of  "me 
basic  wage  scale  for  all  *   •   '  employee!    of 
the    Canal    Zone."    and    stipulated    that    all 
supplies  for  the  zone  be  purchased,  if  feasi- 
ble from  either  Panama  or  the  United  States. 
It  also  provided  that  the  United  States  wc  uld 
construct,  at  our  expense,  a  bridge  connect- 
ing the  two  sections  of  the  Isthmus. 

But  these  concessions  and  others  n;  ade 
from  time  to  time— have  served  only  to  de- 
lay the  conflict  that  results  from  the  basic 
disagreement  between  the  two  nations.  It 
should  now  be  clear,  therefore,  that  fur;her 
concessions  at  this  time  will  not  in  them- 
selves end  our  difficulties  in  Panama.  Only 
by  reconciling  the  basic  difference  in  irter- 
est  between  the  two  nations  through  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  and  long-range  policy  can 
we   hope   to  find   a  lasting  solution  to  the 

problem. 

ni 

AL-n:RNATIVES      TO      THE      ST.\TUS      QUO 

The  task  will  not  be  easy,  for  there  Is  no 
simple  right  or  wrong  answer.  We  must 
abandon  black  and  white  approaches  and 
search  the  great  gray  area  for  reasonable  and 
honorable    compromises.     To   Illustrate    **^- 
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complexity  of  the  problems  of  sovereignty 
and  control,  consider  the  alternatives  to  the 
status  quo. 

President  Truman,  Ambassador  Stevenson, 
and  others  have  suggested  that  the  canal 
be  placed  under  international  or  liter- 
American  control.  In  theory,  this  suggestion 
may  have  merit,  but  It  seems  highlyl  un- 
likely that  Panama  would  agree  to  thisJand. 
of  course,  the  United  States  cannot  uni^ter- 
ally  take  such  action.  To  Panama,  interna- 
tional control  might  be  worse  than  U.S. 
control,  for  benefits  to  Panama  probably 
would  not  increase,  and  the  ready^ade 
yanqul  whipping  boy  would  be  replaced  by 
an    impersonal    International    organization. 


Further,  for  the  time  being,  the  Un  ted 
States  must  be  skeptical  of  internationaliza- 
tion for  we  consider  the  canal  too  Important 
to  our  military  and  economic  welfare  to  en- 
trust it  to  the  United  Nations  where  Com- 
munist pettifogging,  interference,  and  delay 
might  endanger  it.  And  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  not  yet  demonstrated 
convincingly  that  it  can  consistently  act  in 
concert  and  place  hemispheric  interests 
above  national  interests. 

Another  alternative  would  transfer  control 
and   operation  to  Panama.     This  does  not 
seem  feasible  at  present,  for.  unlike  the  sea- 
level  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal,  with  Its 
locks  is  a  miracle  of  engineering  and  timing, 
calling  for  skUls  not  possessed  today  by  many 
Panamanians.     Further,   whUe   most   Pana- 
manians would  not  believe  it.  such  a  trans- 
fer might  well  reduce  the  benefits  to  the  Re- 
public     The   United   States   subsidizes   the 
canal  at  present  and  this  would  cease.     Our 
military  expenditures  would  dwindle  or  dis- 
appear.    Operating  inefficiencies  and  break- 
downs might  drastically  reduce  income.    As 
a  condition  of  the  transfer  we  would  surely 
insist  that  the  $460  million  of  debt  owed  by 
the  Canal  Company  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  arid 
thus  to  U.S.  citizens,  be  assumed  and  repaid 
by  the  Panamlan  Government.     Just  to  do 
thU,  Panama  would  have  to  raise  tolls  sub- 
stantially; to  reap  anything  approaching  the 
kind    of    benefits    Panama    envisions,    tolls 
would    have    to    be    increased    enormously^ 
Hence,  other  users  of  the  canal— Including 
the    west    coast    countries    of    Central    and 
South  America  and  all  maritime  nations- 
would   vigorously   oppose   the   transfer   and 
would  blame  the  United  States  for  putting 
Panama  in  a  position  to  charge  exorbitant 

tolls. 

Still  another  alternative  sometimes  men- 
tioned Is  the  posslbUlty  of  creating  a  Joint 
United    States-Panamanian    corporation    to 
control  and  operate  the  canal;  by  treaty  what 
is  now  the  Canal  Zone  would  come  under  the 
same  Jurisdiction  of  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment as  the  free  zone,  but  the  corpora- 
tion  would  control  and  operate  the  canal, 
with  rates  fixed  by  the  treaty  and  the  net 
income,    if    any.    being    divided    by    treaty 
formula.     This   alternative   is  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States  for  the  present;   U.S. 
citizens  must  be  responsible  for  the  techni- 
cal, engineering  and  related  Jobs;    they  in- 
sist on  good  housing,  schools.  |io«Pltals.  and 
other  services  equal  to  those  to  the  United 
States;   they  also  insist  upon  living  by  U.S_ 
laws    fairly  administered.     These  needs  and 
desires  can  be  met  only  under  the  present 
arrangement. 

IV 


the 


A   M.\ZE   or  MISTTNDERSTANDINO 

A  heritage  of  malice  and  misunderstanding 
makes  the  problems  even  more  formldab  e 
Most  of  our  citizens  and  too  many  of  our 
leaders,  for  example,  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  complete  sovereignty  in  the  Canal 
Zone      They   therefore  wish  to   tolerate  no 
interference,  are  hostile   to  the  appearance 
of  the  Panamanian  flags  in   the  zone,  and 
would  maintain  the  status  quo  with  guns  If 
necessary.     A   U.S.   Congressman   advocated 
during  the  January  crisis  that  we  tear  down 
the  flagpoles  from  which   the  Panamanian 
flags  fly  in  the  zone.    But  the  United  States 
is  not  sovereign  in  the  zone.     The  organic 
treaty   gave   the   United   States  Jurisdiction 
over  the  zone  as  if  it  were  sovereign,  making 
quite  clear  that  titular  sovereignty  remained 
with  Panama,  as  has  been  acknowledged  over 
the  years  by  three  U.S.  Presidents. 

Panamanians,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  exploiting  their 
only  national  asset  and  is  making  vast  sums 
of  money  from  it.  This  Is  patently  false. 
Despite  its  authority  to  do  so.  the  United 
States  has  not  raised  canal  tolls  since  they 
were  established  in  1914  (except  for  adjust- 
ments on  certain  Items)  and  has  operated 
the  canal  on  a  no-proflt  basis.     The  gross 


revenue  In  the  Canal  Zone  in  1962.  for  in- 
stance, amounted  to  about  $100  million,  of 
which    $60    million    was    from    canal    tons, 
but  after  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
were  met,  and  essential  canal  improvements 
were  made,  there  was  not  a  single  penny  of 
profit   for   the   United  States.     Indeed,   the 
United  States  not  only  has   never   made  a 
profit,   but  actually  has  subsidized  the  op- 
eration of  the  canal  in  the  amount  of  some 
$6  miUion  a  year.     The  debt  of  about  $460 
million  is  not  being  amortized.     The  Canal 
Company  now  pays  only  2.82  percent  inter- 
est on  about  $330  million  of  that  debt     a 
subsidized  rate  in  view  of  the  interest  paid 
by  our  Treasury  on  its  total  debt) ,  and  pays 
no  Interest  whatsoever  on  about  $130  mil- 
lion of  the  debt.     Further.  $1.5  million  of 
the  $1,930,000  annuity   to   Panama   is   paid 
not   from    canal   revenues    but    from    State 
Department  appropriations.     Unfortunately, 
the  annual  report  of  the   Canal  Company, 
written   to   Impress   the   Congress   with   the 
Company's   skillful    management,   gives    the 
unsophisticated  reader  the  impression  that 
a   net  proflt   Is  realized,    thus    feeding   this 
serious  misundersUnding.     Only  by  careful 
study  of  many  complicated  financial  state- 
ments does  one  see  that  every  cent  of  this 
so-called    "profit"    U    spent    on     necessary 
canal  improvements. 

Nor  Is  it  accurate  to  assvune.  as  so  many  In 
Panama  do.  that  the  $1,930,000  annuity  Is 
the  only  financial  benefit  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  In  1962,  17  percent  of  Panama's 
national  Income — some  $85  million — was 
generated  directly  by  the  canal.  And  to  that 
must  be  added  millions  of  dollars  spent  by 
tourists  attracted  to  Panama  because  of  the 
canal. 

But  the  truth  Is  burted  by  the  misunder- 
standings, and  the  myths  are  perpetuated  by 
many  Panamanian  leaders  and  mass  media 
as  they  use  the  United  States  as  a  scapegoat 
to  divert  attention  away  from  the  anachro- 
nistic class  Inequities  In  Panama.  Hate  and 
hostility  come  easily  to  the  masses  who.  In 
the  midst  of  abject  poverty,  see  the  affluent 
living  conditions  of  the  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
zone. 

Communism  flourishes  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  confusion  and  discontent,  and  Cas- 
tro's agents  fan  the  fires  of  anger.  In  typical 
fashion  they  Infiltrate  student  groups,  labor 
iinions  and  other  organizations;  they  spread 
lies  and  rumors;  they  undermine  the  efforts 
of  moderate  men  to  solve  the  problems;  and 
they  incite  violence.  It  is  now  clear,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Cuban-trained  Communists 
Infiltrated  the  protest  marches  in  January 
and  whipped  them  into  a  frenzied  mob. 
Positive  photographic  proof  of  this  exists. 
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A    REALISTIC    POLICY 

In  the  face  of  such  obstacles  and  com- 
plexities, what  course  of  action  should  the 
United  States  pursue? 

One  thing  is  clear:  Any  realistic  approach 
to  the  Panamanian  problem  must  begin  with 
the  recognition  that  the  construction  of  a 
new  sea-level  canal  within  about  25  years  is 
imperative;  earlier  construction  is  prefer- 
able Disputes  over  sovereignty,  wage  scales, 
and  profits  are  all  attendant  upon  the 
inescapable  need  for  a  new  canal. 

Some  advocate  construction  of  a  new  canal 
as  soon  as  physical  and  political  problems 
are  solved.  Such  a  view  overlooks  the  de- 
sirability of  amortizing  the  debt  of  the  pres- 
ent canal. 

By  operating  18  hours  a  day.  the  Panama 
Canal  is  now  barely  able  to  handle  current 
traffic.  In  its  present  condition,  it  win 
rapidly  become  obsolete,  and  if  nothing  were 
done  a  maritime  traffic  Jam  would  result. 
Even  now.  some  aircraft  carriers  and  tan_55" 
are  too  big  to  pass  through  the  locks.  This 
is  incorrectible.  But  by  spending  some  $70 
million  to  widen  the  Gaillard  cut.  improve 
locks  build  a  new  dam  to  Increase  the  water 


supply  needed  in  lock  operations,  and  pro- 
vide new  lighting  for  24-hour  operation,  the 
present  canal  could  handle  most  traffic, 
other  than  the  largest  ships,  for  about  an- 
other 25  years. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company,  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Maritime  Administration, 
and  other  Government  agencies  have  been 
reevaluating  our  canal  requirements  and 
studying  sites  for  a  new  sea  level  canal. 
Two  preferred  routes  have  emerged — one  in 
Panama.  125  miles  east  of  the  present  zone, 
and  one  in  Colombia  near  the  Panamanian 
border.  By  using  nuclear  explosives  (which 
apparently  would  require  permission  of  the 
signatories  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union),  a  new  Panama 
Canal  would  cost  about  $520  million,  and  a 
canal  in  Colombia  would  cost  about  $100 
million  more. 

It  would  devastate  the  economy  of  Panama 
If  a  sea  level  canal  were  built  In  Colombia 
or  elsewhere,  such  as  Mexico,  for  the  present 
lock  canal  will  be  useless  the  moment  a  sea 
level  waterway  is  opened.  It  is  patently  to 
Panama's  Interest  to  cooperate  in  solving 
present  difficulties  so  that  it  will  be  politi- 
cally as  well  as  economically  feasible  to  build 
the  new  canal  within  the  Republic.  And, 
assuming  the  resolution  of  current  disputes 
and  assurance  of  future  good  relations,  we 
should  favor  the  Panamanian  route  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  It  is  shorter  and  less  costly. 
Ships  will  traverse  it  faster.  And  we  must 
consider  the  hurt  to  Panama  If  the  new  canal 
is  located  elsewhere.  Despite  the  difficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama,  the 
two  nations  have  cooperated  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  their  mutual  benefit,  and  they  should 
recognize  moral  obligations  to  each  other. 

It  is  to  Panana's  interest  not  only  to  as- 
sure construction  of  the  new  canal  in  the 
Republic,  but  also  to  keep  the  present  canal 
functioning  for  as  long  as  possible,  for  it 
seems  inevitable  that  the  economic  benefits 
to  Panama  from  the  operation  of  a  sea  level 
waterway  will  be  less,  at  least  for  many  years, 
than  they  are  now  from  the  lock  canal,  and 
still  lower  than  herein  proposed  for  the 
next  20  to  25  years.  More  than  13.650  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  operation  of  the 
present  facility  and  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment activities.  About  9.850  of  these  are 
Panamanians;  most  of  the  3.800  U.S.  citi- 
zens have  families  which  increase  the  total. 
Wages  for  this  large  number,  plus  supply 
purchases,  result,  as  previously  indicated,  in 
the  expenditure  of  about  $85  million  in  the 
Republic.  A  sea  level  canal  can  be  operated 
efficiently  by  500  to  1,000  persons.  Even  If 
cash  pa3mients  to  Panama  from  the  new 
canal  were  increased  to  the  maximum 
feasible,  it  seems  doubtful  that  these  would 
equal  current  expenditures. 

On  all  counts,  therefore,  it  Is  clearly  to 
P?nama's  interest  and  ours  to  settle  current 
difficulties,  to  maintain  the  present  canal  for 
a  reasonable  period,  and  to  agree  now  to  a 
new  undertaking  subsequently. 

Once  this  is  recognized,  the  United  States 
and  Panama  should  formulate  a  realistic, 
sustainable  long-range  policy  and  should 
amend  the  existing  treaties  to  incorporate 
the  following: 

1.  The  United  States  should  agree  to  com- 
plete canal  Improvements  costing  a  total 
of  $75  million,  thus  enabling  the  canal  to 
handle  most  traffic  for  another  25  years  or 
more.  The  United  States  has  spent  nearly 
half  this  sum  on  the  required  improve- 
ments and  hence  should  complete  them 
within  the  next  2  years. 

2.  The  canal  tolls  should  be  raised  and 
Panama's  annuity  should  be  substantially 
increased.  Present  tolls  are  slightly  less 
than  those  of  the  Suez  Canal,  a  sea-level 
waterway.  An  Increase  of  100  percent  would 
not  drive  traffic  away,  for  it  would  still  be 
cheaper  for  ships  to  traverse  the  canal 
than  to  take  the  long  route  around  the  tip 
of  South  America.     But  such  a  radical  In- 


crease would  do  irreparable  harm  to  our 
relations  with  many  nations  and.  in  any 
event,  is  not  needed.  A  30-percent  increase 
is  Justified  and  would  raise  income  by  about 
$20  million  a  year  now.  and  more  as  traf- 
fic increased.  This  would  enable  us  to  in- 
crease the  annuity  to  Panama  to  $15  mil- 
lion a  year  and  still  permit  us  to  take  an- 
other indispensable  action. 

3.  The  Canal  Company  should  begin  a 
program  to  amortize  the  $460  million  debt 
to  U.S.  taxpayers.  This  can  be  accomplished 
In  a  25-year  period  by  allocating  a  portion 
of  the  income  from  the  toll  Increase  and. 
after  the  canal  improvements  indicated  In 
(1)  above  have  been  completed,  assigning 
to  the  amortization  account  the  $16  million 
spent  annually  in  recent  y6ars  on  canal  Im- 
provements. 

4.  To  the  degree  that  it  is  possible  with- 
out hampering  the  operation  of  the  canal, 
the  United  States  should  rotate  its  civil- 
ian personnel  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Many 
of  the  present  zonians  have  lived  in  the 
zone  most  of  their  lives  and  they  and  their 
children  consider  it  as  much  a  part  of  the 
United  States  as  Is  Texas.  The  more  deeply 
entrenched  U.S.  citizens  become  in  Canal 
Zone  life  the  greater  the  danger  that  In- 
cidents like  those  instigated  by  17-year-old 
school  boys  last  January  will  recvir. 

5.  The  present  program  to  train  Panama- 
nians for  more  responsible  and  higher  paying 
positions  in  the  canal  operation  should  be 
intensified.  The  wages  of  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  related  positions  in  the  zone 
are  from  30  to  100  percent  higher  than 
wages  of  identical  work  in  the  Republic, 
but  even  so  the  rates  are  very  low  com- 
pared to  U.S.  wages;  about  95  percent  of 
these  low-paying  Jobs  are  filled  by  Pana- 
manians, only  5  percent  by  others. 

The  professional  and  related  posts  carry 
U.S.  rates,  many  times  greater  than  those 
of  Panama.  In  April  1960  President  Elsen- 
hower ordered  that  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram for  Panamanians  be  stepped  up.  for 
only  5  percent  of  the  high  posts  were  filled 
by  Panamanians.  95  percent  by  Americans. 
Since  then,  the  number  of  Panamanians  be- 
ing paid  at  U.S.  base  rates  has  tripled.  In- 
sofar as  possible,  the  United  States  rapidly 
should  train  Panamanians  to  handle  the 
technical  operating  tasks  on  the  canal,  thus 
eliminating  the  charge  of  discrimination. 

6.  The  United  States  should  agree  that  If 
Panama  will  vigorously  and  promptly  pur- 
sue the  reforms  agreed  to  in  the  Act  of 
Bogota  of  1960  and  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  of  1961.  the  United  States  will  un- 
dertake a  very  generous  aid  program  within 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  improve  Pan- 
ama's agricultural  and  industrial  capacity. 
Its  schools,  hospitals,  and  highways,  and  In 
general  to  raise  the  living  standards  not  of 
the  elite  but  of  the  masses.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  we  will  abide  by  the 
promises  made  by  the  American  nations  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  that  hence 
public  and  private  loans  and  technical  as- 
sistance will  not  be  forthcoming  if  the  land 
reform,  tax  reform,  honest  tax  collection, 
and  emphasis  on  self-help  projects  In  edu- 
cation, health,  and  low-cost  housing  are  not 
vigorously  fostered.  For  aid  that  merely 
strengthens  the  prevailing  order  is  grist  for 
the  Communists,  maddening  to  the  masses, 
and  unhelpful  to  mutual  relationships. 

Considering  that  the  Republic  of  Panama 
is  only  half  as  large  as  the  State  of  Florida 
with  about  the  same  number  of  people  as 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  it  is  difficult  for  many 
to  understand  why  Panama,  with  U.S.  as- 
sistance, has  not  been  able  to  overcome  its 
economic  and  social  problems.  The  answer, 
at  least  In  part,  is  that  Panama — like  other 
Latin  American  nations — suffers  the  evils  of 
oligarchy.  A  few  families  own  most  of  the 
resources  and  control  the  Republic  politi- 
cally and  economically.  This  has  resulted 
in  gross  neglect  of  the  Republic's  natural 


and  human  resources.  While  arable  land 
lies  uncultivated,  Panama  Imports  food  and 
Its  people  are  hungry.  Although  many  areas 
of  Panama  are  without  electricity,  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  nation's  rich  hydroelectric 
potentiality  has  been  developed.  Industry 
has  been  slow  to  develop  and  is  character- 
ized by  monopolistic  practices,  low  output, 
and  a  tendency  to  seek  quick  and  excessive 
profit.  Low  income  tax  rates  and  laxity  In 
collections  contribute  to  the  Government's 
declining  financial  position;  the  public  debt 
is  rising,  as  is  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has 
given  only  limited  aid  to  Panama  and  that 
has  been  poorly  administered.  While  our  aid 
to  Panama  was  increased  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committee in  a  report  issued  last  December 
sharply  criticized  the  entire  aid  program  to 
Panama  and  charged  U.S.  agencies  with  poor 
planning,  lack  of  coordination,  and  unwise 
use  of  funds. 

Panama  recently  has  taken  the  first  com- 
mendable steps  in  laying  the  legal  base  for 
agricultural  and  tax  reform.  The  United 
States  should  support  the  implementation 
of  these  measures  and  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  other  reforms  as  a  prerequisite 
to  substantial  U.S.  aid.  In  addition,  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  promote  pri- 
vate Investment  In  Panama,  provided  Pana- 
ma enacts  legislation  which  will  assure  it  of 
nondiscriminatory  treatment.  U.S.  private 
Investment  In  Panama  today  amounts  to 
half  of  the  total  private  capital  invested  in 
Panama. 

A  stepped  up  aid  program,  keyed  to  social 
reform,  added  to  Increased  Income  which 
Panama  will  obtain  from  the  operation  of 
the  canal  as  herein  suggested,  will  help  over- 
come the  poverty.  Injustice,  illiteracy,  and 
unemployment,  that  now  stand  In  stark  con- 
trast to  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens, who  live  on  a  strip  bisecting  their  coun- 
try. To  the  degree  Panama  Improves  its  pro- 
duction, social  Justice,  and  living  conditions 
and  reduces  relatively  its  economic  depend- 
ence on  the  present  canal,  current  hostilities 
In  Panama  will  wane  and  thus  gradually  will 
be  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  construc- 
tion and  success  of  a  new  canal. 

7.  If  the  foregoing  changes  are  mutually 
acceptable,  the  United  States  and  Panama 
should  agree  that  a  wholly  new  treaty  re- 
placing all  existing  ones,  will  be  negotiated 
in  good  faith  not  later  than  25  years  hence  or 
sooner  by  mutual  consent.  By  then,  the 
canal  debt  should  be  approaching  full  am- 
ortization, and  years  of  experience  under  the 
new  arrangements  proposed  here  will  serve 
as  a  guide.  The  major  points  to  be  nego- 
tiated at  that  time  will  be  the  conditions 
under  which  a  new  sea  level  canal  is  to  be 
built  and  operated.  Should  it  be  operated 
by  the  United  States?  By  Panama?  By  a 
Joint  corporation?  By  an  inter-American 
or  International  agency?  Should  financing 
be  private  or  public?  If  any  type  of  Joint 
or  international  agency  is  agreed  to.  how 
shall  financing  costs  be  shared?  What  will 
be  the  rates  of  the  sea  level  canal?  How 
should  the  profits  be  divided? 

When  a  new  canal  has  been  built,  when  the 
present  treaties  have  been  abrogated,  and 
thereafter  when  Panama  assumes  control 
over  the  present  Canal  Zone,  the  United 
States  might  well  donate  the  homes,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  facilities  in  the  zone  to 
the  Republic,  perhaps  as  a  center  for  educa- 
tion, research,  and  medical  services. 

Quite  apwirt  from  treaty  amendments,  after 
the  United  States  has  appointed  an  Ambas- 
sador, he  should  be  given  sole  authority  to 
speak  for  the  United  States  in  Panama.  Our 
difficulties  in  Panama  have  been  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  having  a  duality  of  representa- 
tion In  the  Republic.  The  Governor  of  the 
Canal   Zone,   who   is   also   President   of  the 
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Canal  Company,  reports  through  the  Se<*e- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  the  Preeldent.  but  faela 
hU  greatest  obligation  to  be  to  the  Congrtea. 
He  has  greatly  Influenced  V3.  affairs 
by  dealing  directly  with  the  Government 
and  pec  pie  of  Panama  on  major  nioUcy 
Issues,  sometimes  he  and  our  Ambassajior 
have  disagreed,  and  have  carried  their  <Mb- 
agreements  to  the  highest  levels  of  the  Pajia- 
manlan  Government.  The  United  States  des- 
perately needs  a  single  voice  in  Panama.  »nd 
it  should  be  the  voice  of  the  Ambasaa<|or. 
speaking  for  the  President  of  the  Unijted 
States  The  Governor  of  the  zone  sholild 
confine  his  acUvlties  to  the  admlnistratilon 
of  the  zone  and  the  operation  of  the  canal;  if 
his  presence  in  negotiations  with  Panam^  is 
needed  he  should  serve  only  as  a  technical 
adviser  to  the  Ambassador.  I 

VI 

THI  GROUNDWORK  FOR  COOPERATIOl*     I 

These,  then  are  specific  steps  which  ithe 
United  Stetes  and  Panama  can  take  to  btiild 
good  relations.  They  reflect  the  belief  that 
the  interests  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  can  be  harmonious:  both  nations  Uave 
a  common  and  predominant  Interest!  in 
maintaining  an  International  waterway  land 
must  cooperate  in  every  way  to  Insure  iuc- 
ceas  The  actions  proposed  here  are  thelkey 
elements  of  a  policy  which  recognizes  that 
the  status  quo  is  ultimately  impractical , and 
indefensible.  An  unyielding  adherenc*  to 
agreements  made  In  earlier  times  under  |dif- 
ferent  circvunstances  can  only  lead  to  itore 
difficulties  and  probably  to  Irreconclljable 
trouble  If  the  changes  proposed  here  a^e  to 
be  made,  however.  It  must  be  clearly  unider- 
stood  that  they  will  be  made  not  because^  the 
treaties  are  Illegal,  but  because  we  believe 
that  such  changes  are  In  the  best  intereit  of 
the  United  States.  Panama,  and  the  free 
world.  I 

The  leaders  and  the  people  of  both  nat^lons 
must  keep  In  mind  that  the  common  gdal  is 
to  maintain  the  Panama  Canal  for  a  [mu- 
tually agreeable  niunber  of  years  and  th*i  to 
replace  It  with  a  new  sea  level  canal.    "Mis- 
understanding or  stubbornness  or  false|  na- 
tionalistic pride  must  not  divert  us  fromlthls 
goal.    During  the  years  preceding  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  new  treaty,  the  United  State^  can 
do  much  to  help  solve  the  immediate  prob- 
lems in  Panama,  and  to  build  the  rese^-volr 
of  good  will  so  essential  to  futvire  progress. 
Panama,  too.  must  consider  carefully  It^  ac- 
tions during  the  Intervening  years  and  Jnxist 
assess  the  future  realistically.    She  must  live 
up  to  her  Alliance  for  Progress  commlti«ents 
and  build  a  modern  democracy  free  of  iboth 
communism  and  oligarchic  control.     If  the 
two  nations  can  join  together  in  solvlnfe  the 
problems  that  have  plagued  them  for  Waif  a 
century,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  A  new 
Panama  Canal  will  be  built  and  It  will  ^ym- 
boUze  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation  and  prog- 
ress. 

(Not  every  member  of  the  Critical 
Council   or  Republican   Citizens  Co 
necessarily  subscribes  in  every  detail 
the  views  expressed.     The  council  en 
Its  papers  as  a  substantial  oontributl 
public   awareness   of  current  critical 
and    to    the    presentation    of    positive    solu- 
tions.) 
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DEATH  OP  EZRA  J.  CRA 
Mr.     PONG.     Mr.     President.     I 


ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  m^ke  a 
brief  statement  to  the  Senate,  nottvith- 
standing  the  germaneness  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection^t  is  so  ordered.  I 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  strong 
clear  voice  in  Hawaiian  joumalisi^i  has 
been  stilled.  The  passing  of  Ezra!  Jen- 
nings Crane  on  March  29  on  his  bdloved 


Island  of  Maui  is  mourned  by  the  hosts 
of  friends  he  made  during  an  active, 
productive  lifetime  of  service  to  coun- 
try and  community. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Maui  Publishing  Co..  Ltd..  and  editor 
of  the  Maui  News.  He  had  only  recently 
been  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
newly  formed  Hawau  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  and  was  director  of 
the  west  coast  region  for  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  His  newspaper 
was  a  longtime  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia Newspaper   Publishers   Association. 

Ez  Crane's  interests  and  talents  en- 
compassed much  more  than  the  field  of 
newspaper  publishing.  Editorials  In  the 
two  leading  Honolulu  dailies,  eulogizing 
him  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  his 
wide-ranging  activiUes.  HawaU  has 
indeed  lost  a  most  valuable  citizen  and 
an  outstanding  newspaperman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  two  editorials 
from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin] 
Ezra  J.  Crane 

If  ever  a  man  had  a  lust  for  life,  Ezra  J. 

Crane  did. 

Enthusiasm  and  energy,  coupled  with  na- 
tive ability,  carried  him  to  success  as  a 
newspaperman  and  into  many  areas  of 
community  service. 

Ebullient  and  outgoing,  he  enjoyed  be- 
ing with  people,  and  inspired  them  to  Join 
with  him  in  countless  enterprises,  ranging 
from  a  boisterous  noonday  crlbbage  session 
to  the  organization  of  Maul's  first  Rotary 
Club  and  campaigns  for  the  Polio  Founda- 
tion. .       . 

When  he  became  Interested  in  purebred 
dogs,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  specialize 
in  wire-haired  fox  terriers,  a  breed  charac- 
terized by  cockiness,  pugnacity,  and  restless 

energy. 

Many  worlds  knew  Ez  Crane.  Communi- 
cations, as  a  writer,  editor,  manager,  and 
radio  announcer.  Sports,  as  a  player,  coach, 
official,  and  commentator.  Politics,  as  a 
representative  and  as  a  behind  the  scenes 
mover.  . 

Ez  Crane  wasn't  one  for  doing  things  by 
halves.  As  a  Boy  Scout  he  made  Eagle,  and 
went  to  the  first  world  Jamboree.  As  an 
adopted  son  of  Maul,  he  shamed  the  natives 
with  the  fire  of  his  no  ka  oi  spirit.  In 
whatever  he  did.  he  sooner  or  later  got  to  be 
president  or  chairman.  ,,     ^  ^ 

There  was  nothing  very  complicated 
about  Ez  Crane.  When  he  had  something 
on  his  mind,  he  said  it,  clearly  and  without 
equivocation,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 

they  may. 

No  one  who  met  Ez  Crane  ever  forgot  him. 
In  a  career  as  turbtUent  as  his.  there  were 
bound  to  be  critics  and  detractors,  usually 
found  among  those  who  had  felt  the  sting  of 
his  trenchant  editorials,  but  even  they  were 
forced  to  admire  the  power  of  his  convictions 
and  the  forthright,  honest  way  be  had  of 
expressing  them.  ^   ^  „    ,^ 

Perhaps  It  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  Ez  Crane 
became  an  institution  during  his  lifetime. 
Nevertheless,  the  statement  Is  true. 

Others  will  move  in  to  do  the  Jobs  that 
Ez  Crane  did.  but  none  will  do  them  with 
his  inimitable  style. 

A  part  of  Hawaii  slipped  into  the  past 
when  Ez  Crane's  heart  stopped  beating  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning. 


[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser] 
EZBA  J.  Ckans 

The  vital  statistics  are  simple  enough: 
Ez  Crane  was  bom  In  Honolulu,  spent  40 
years  In  the  newspaper  business,  was  a  pro- 
digious Joiner  and  organizer  and  believed 
with  a'l  his  heart  that  his  adopted  Island  of 
Maui,  was,  in  truth,  the  promised  land  of 
milk  and  honey. 

Yet  that  barely  scratches  the  surface  of 
this  combination  editor,  politician,  sports 
fan.  civic  spirit,  and  one-man  fife  and  drum 
corps  for  the  greater  glory  of  Maul. 

For  Ez  Crane  gradually  got  to  be  an  In- 
stitution, and  when  you  thought  of  Ma\ii. 
chances  are  you  thought  of  Ez.  Between 
them,  he  and  "Mayor"  Eddie  Tarn  pretty 
much  personified  the  Valley  Isle. 

Two  things  stood  out  most  about  Ez.  One 
was  his  vitality,  his  enormous  energy.  He 
poured  his  strength  Into  many  causes  and 
organizations,  yet  always  had  something  left 
over  for  the  next  thing  to  come  along.  He 
made  you  think  a  little  of  Teddy  Roosevelt; 
he  had  some  of  TR.'s  boyish  enth\xslasm  and 
rambxmctiousness . 

The  other  thing  about  him  was  his  de- 
lightful capacity  for  laying  It  on  the  line. 
He  could  be  as  blvmt  as  a  blow  from  a  billy 
club.  You  always  knew  where  you  stood 
with  Ez.  When  he  had  something  to  say — 
which  was  usually — he  said  It,  and  at  the 
top  of  his  voice. 

This,  with  his  sometimes  head-down  stub- 
bornness, landed  him  In  fights  and  argu- 
ments that  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
little  diplomacy.  But  Ez  wasn't  really  happy 
unless  he  was  In  the  middle  of  a  scrap.     He 

loved  It. 

We've  had  a  few  run-ins  with  him  our- 
selves. On  more  than  one  occasion  Ez  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  compulsion  to  give 
HonoltQu  Journalism  an  editorial  dressing 
down  in  the  Maul  News.  While  we  didn't 
agree  with  what  he  said  on  these  occasions, 
we  certainly  were  enchanted  by  the  way  he 
said  It:  loudly,  forcefully,  uncompromisingly. 
Ez  started  In  Journalism  in  1928  on  this 
newspaper.  He  wrote  sports  and  politics  for 
the  Advertiser  for  12  years,  and  while  he  was 
still  a  staff  member  In  1933  he  was  elected 
to  the  Territorial  Legislature.  (His  father. 
Charles,  was  mayor  of  Honolulu.) 

Three  years  later  he  moved  to  Maul  as 
general  manager  of  the  twice-weekly  Maul 
News,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  Maul's  devoted  flag  waver.  He 
made  an  art  form  out  of  boosterlsm.  He  ele- 
vated local  pride  to  a  sort  of  religion. 

Once,  when  the  Kaanapall  resort  develop- 
ment was  still  In  the  planning  stage,  someone 
suggested  It  be  called  a  second  Walklkl. 

Ez  exploded.  "I'm  going  to  write  an  edi- 
torial," he  snorted.  "Let's  call  It  the  first 
Kaanapall.  We  don't  want  another  Walklkl 
here.    This  Is  Maul." 

The  list  of  Ez  Crane's  good  works  Is  long. 
He  was  a  skilled  and  devoted  newspaperman 
who  won  national  recognition  for  his  paper. 
He  was  active  in  politics.  He  was  one  of 
Hawaii's  first  Eagle  Scouts  and  all  his  adult 
years  he  worked  hard  for  scouting.  He 
fo\mded  Maul  Rotary.  He  was  a  director 
of  Maul  County  Pair.  He  reared  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  That's  Just  a  start  on  the  things 
that  kept  Ez  Crane  busy  every  day  of  his 
life. 

Through  It  all  he  went  clamorously  along 
the  way.  shouting  and  laughing  and  fight- 
ing having  himself  Just  one  whale  of  a 
tim'e— and  making  life  Interesting  for  every- 
one around  him.  Now  he's  dead.  Hawaii 
has  lost  a  good  newspaperman,  a  good  citi- 
zen, a  good  man. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr   CLARK.    Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  I  may  yield,  first,  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rule  of  germaneness 
may  be  waived  in  connection  with  what 
I  am  about  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESENCE  IN  THE  CHAMBER 
OP  SENATORS  McGEE,  BREWSTER, 
AND  JACKSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson!  entered  the  Chamber  immedi- 
ately following  the  tabulation  and  an- 
nouncement of  the  quorum. 


THE  PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  IS- 
SUE IN  MISSOURI  AND  THE  PRI- 
MARY RESULT  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  for  his  statement  today.  It 
gives  reassurance  to  all  of  us  who  are 
involved  in  the  national  battle  over  the 
civil  rights  issue.  It  is  heartening  to 
note  that  a  city  in  Missouri  of  the  size 
of  Kansas  City  has  taken  action  to 
broaden  its  civil  rights  ordinance  and  its 
civil  rights  program. 

We  always  hear  a  great  deal  when 
there  is  some  defeat  along  the  way.  but 
we  did  not  notice  any  headlines  this 
morning  that  told  us  about  the  amazing 
victory  that  took  place  in  Kansas  City. 

A  plane  had  some  trouble  and  skidded 
off  the  runway  at  Kennedy  Airport  in 
New  York  City,  and  that  fact  was  duly 
noted  in  the  newspapers.  I  did  not 
notice,  however,  in  the  same  newspapers 
the  fact  that  several  hundred  planes 
landed  and  took  off  safely. 

Good  news  is  rarely  reported,  but 
tragedies  are  always  reported.  The  good 
news  in  Kansas  City  did  not  receive 
the  space  it  ought  to  have  received. 
When  there  is  a  defeat  somewhere  along 
the  line,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  sadistic  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  fact. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
comment  about  Wisconsin.  Having 
been  there  and  knowing  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat,  I  should  like 
to  speak  very  briefly  on  that  subject.  I 
notice  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  claimed  that 
he  achieved  some  kind  of  victory  in  Wis- 
consin. I  have  counted  votes  in  Wis- 
consin before.  So  far  as  Mr.  Wallace  is 
concerned,  his  effort  was  a  flop: 
F-L-O-P.  His  campaign  was  a  fizzle: 
F-I-Z-Z-L-E.  He  received  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  vote. 

In  every  State  where  the  voters  take 
an  interest  in  an  issue,  one  can  always 
count  on  a  vote  of  25  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  register  some  kind  of 
protest  about  something.  Every  poli- 
tician knows  it. 

If  a  man  who  makes  a  sizable  cam- 
paign effort,  with  some  national  atten- 


tion being  given  to  his  campaign,  cannot 
register  more  than  a  25-percent  vote,  he 
should  climb  into  the  tomb  and  seal  it. 

What  happened  in  Wisconsin  was  an 
overwhelming  affirmation  of  civil  rights. 
What  happened  in  Wisconsin  was  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  people  who  be- 
lieve in  the  implementation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  If  anyone 
can  make  a  23-percent  vote  look  like  a 
victory,  we  have  lost  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  a  very  inter- 
esting and  emphatic  point  should  be 
brought  out,  with  respect  to  the  percent- 
age of  whites  as  against  the  percentage 
of  colored  who  went  to  the  polls  and 
scored  this  victory  for  the  civil  rights 
cause  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Fundamentally,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  an  issue  that  the  colored 
were  deciding  for  themselves.  This  is 
an  issue  in  connection  with  which  the 
white  must  yield  in  order  to  bring  about 
equal  opportunity.  If  we  gage  the  num- 
ber of  colored  people  who  participate  in 
a  primary,  as  against  the  number  of 
white  people,  and  the  fact  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  said.  "Let  us  have  civil 
rights."  I  believe  we  get  the  true  story. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  in  his  inimitable  fashion, 
has  analyzed  the  situation  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  no  one  can  deny  its  validity. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  what  happened 
in  Wisconsin  is  what  we  frequently  see 
happening  in  many  parts  of  the  world: 
Civil  rights,  si;  Wallace,  no.  It  Is  that 
simple. 

I  commend  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 
I  congratulate  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 
I  congratulate  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  for  standing  up  and  letting 
themselves  be  counted.  I  congratulate 
them  because.  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  in  the  face  of  unlimited  propa- 
ganda they  stood  their  ground  and  gave 
their  vote  for  constitutional  government 
and  for  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties,  by 
better  than  a  4-to-l  margin. 

Any  time  I  can  get  a  4-to-l  margin.  I 
do  not  mind  If  the  opponent  claims  he 
has  had  a  victory.  I  know  that  he  will 
never  get  into  office. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  victory  in  Kan- 
sas City  is  all  the  more  impressive  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Missouri  is.  In  a 
sense,  a  border  State.  At  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  there  w£is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  would  go  with  the  Confed- 
eracy or  stay  with  the  Union.  I  believe 
that  the  achievement  in  Missouri  is 
especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  this 
fact. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's 
recitation  of  historical  facts  about  our 
covmtry  is  true  and  impressive.  There 
was  an  amazing  victory  In  Kansas  City. 
It  is  one  that  should  be  heralded 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  only  a 
portent  of  things  to  come. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Wisconsin.  I  lived  through  that  great 
progressive  era.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  spirit  In  Wisconsin  is  clearly  reviv- 
ing. I  am  glad  that  the  impressive 
philosophy  has  again  come  to  represent 
the  point  of  view  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  floor  leader  of  the  bill,  that 
I  am  greatly  concerned  today.  I  hope 
there  is  no  Justification  for  my  concern 
and  my  feeling  of  depression  about  the 
procedure  In  connection  with  the  bill  as 
I  read  it  in  the  press. 

I  am  concerned  about  what  I  have 
been  reading  in  the  press  relating  to  pos- 
sible amendments  to  the  bill  in  the  field 
of  fair  employment  practices  and  in  the 
field  of  public  accommodations.  These 
articles  are  to  the  effect  that  perhaps 
there  will  be  an  acceptance  of  some  of 
these  watered-down  amendments  on  the 
part  of  the  administration. 

The  amendments  I  have  read  are  cer- 
tainly watered-down  amendments,  some 
of  them  cleverly  worded.  In  terms  of 
procedure.  However,  as  Senators  know, 
procedure  determines  substance. 

I  think  we  ought  to  say  to  the  admin- 
istration. "You  need  liberal  votes,  too." 
The  votes  of  the  liberals  In  the  Senate 
who  bled,  figuratively  speaking,  for  civil 
rights  had  better  be  taken  note  of  by 
the  administration. 

I  now  propose,  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  I  thought  I  would,  to  read  to  the 
Senate  the  great  speech  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  thought  I  might  wait  until  Memorial 
Day.  But  I  am  not  going  to  wait  that 
long.  When  I  read  the  speech,  I  said  it 
was  the  greatest  speech  made  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights  in  the  past  100 
years.  I  want  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  about  that 
great  speech. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  this  morning  that 
there  cannot  be  any  Justification  of  any 
compromise  in  a  civil  rights  bill  that 
gives  to  the  Negroes  of  this  country  less 
than  complete  deliverance  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The 
amendments  we  have  been  reading  about 
In  the  press,  concerning  the  watering 
down  of  the  fair  employment  practices 
section  of  the  bill  and  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  bill,  would  not 
result  in  a  full  deliverance  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  the 
Negroes. 

If  that  Is  the  type  of  bill  that  is  pre- 
sented for  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate, 
count  the  Senator  from  Oregon  out.  I 
do  not  intend  to  vote  for  anything  less 
than  what  the  Negroes  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to — full  deliverance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  long 
last  to  the  Negroes  of  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  he  Is  a  little 
premature  In  his  concern.  There  is  no 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  have  a  watering  down  of 
the  bUl. 
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Mr.  CASE.     Mr.  President.  I  coiiciur 
entirely  in  what  the  Senator  from 
gon  has  said.     I  have  not  studied 
specific  amendments,  and  I  do  not  ' 
ment  on  them  at  this  time;  but  I  do 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  C 
feels  the  same  way.  and  I  am  sure  ma^y 
other  Senators  feel  the  same  way— 
I  am  tired  of  having  the  initiative 
connection  with  the  civil  rights  bill 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  opposed 
civil  rights. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  necessary— as  it  n)ay 
be— for  those  of  us  who  favor  a  s" 
civil  rights  bill  to  take  the  position, 
now  until  kingdom  come,  that  we 
not  go  along  with  cloture  or  with 
thing  else  other  than  an  effective  bil 
believe   we  should  make  that  position 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
statement  of  policy,  which  I  believt 
characteristic  of  the  proponents  of  '* 

rights.  ,1 

Mr.  CASE.    I  thank  the  Senator  fijom 

New  York. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  So  that  there  i|iay 
be  an  understanding  of  our  procecure 
today  I  have  been  asked  by  a  nurrber 
of  Senators  about  the  possibility  of  a 
quorum  call  between  the  hours  of  12  and 
1  A  number  of  Senators  have  accepted 
the  privilege  of  escorting  the  chitrry 
blossom  princesses  from  their  States  to 
the  traditional  function  in  the  Natian  s 
Capital.  It  is  a  part  of  the  commuWty 
life  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

There  will  be  no  quorum  call  bet\^een 
the  hours  of  12  and  1  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  We  shall  all  cooperate.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Elleni^erL 
to  whom  I  have  spoken,  has  indicated 
his  desire  to  cooperate.  There!  ore. 
Senators  should  be  free  to  fulfill  their 
engagements  during  that  time. 

Second,  there  will  be  a  recess  frc^  2 
until  4.  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  "' 
and  beloved  General  Mac  Arthur. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
gather  in  the  Chamber  at  2:45.    I 
that   every   Senator    will   come   to 
Chamber,  at  about  that  same  hour 
ask  that  the  staff  of  the  Senate  natify 
Senators  to  that  effect. 

We  shall  march  as  a  body  to  th(!  ro- 
tunda and  pay  our  respects  and  honar  to 
the  great  general  at  the  services  ir.  the 
rotunda.  The  Senate  will  return  to  its 
Chamber,  not  later  than  4  o'clocl:,  at 
which  time  the  Senate  will  recor^vene 
under  a  previous  order. 

The  entire  table  of  events  or  the  pro- 
gram is  listed  on  page  7118  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  urge  that  Sena- 
tors be  informed  so  that  they  may  pom- 
ply  with  the  schedule  as  printed  in  the 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  ^enn 
sylvania  for  yielding  to  me.  J 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


statements  that  have  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  election  in  Wisconsin.  But 
if  Senators  were  honest  with  themselves, 
none  of  them  expected  that  Wallace 
would  get  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the 
vote  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  said  yesterday 
that  I  expected  Mr.  Wallace  to  get  30 
percent  of  the  votes.  I  have  been  in 
enough  elections  in  the  Midwest  to  know 
that  when  one  puts  one's  name  on  a  party 
label,  he  gets  30  percent,  dead  or  alive^ 

Mr  ELLENDER.  If  the  present  trend 
continues  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  Democrats  may  be  in  for  trouble  this 
coming  November. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  way  to  get  a  Wallace-type 
victory  is  to  make  statements  for  weeks 
that  one  does  not  expect  to  get  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  vote.  Then.  11 
a  person  gets  2  percent,  he  has  a  mag- 
nificent victory.  . 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  where  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  a  Democrat  to  win.  a  candi- 
date still  must  get  50  percent  of  the  vote, 
even  though  our  enrollment  is  less  than 

one-third. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  briefiy   at  this 

'^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


chairman  and  candidate,  he  was  elected 
and  reelected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Maine's  Second  District 
in  1956  and  1958.  In  the  House  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. He  made  a  mark  as  an  authority  on 
United  States-Canadian  relations,  the 
European  Economic  Community,  and  the 
mutual  assistance  program. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  appointed 
him  as  Director  of  the  Development  Loan 
F^md.  Following  the  reorganization  of 
the  mutual  assistance  program  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
President  Johnson  appointed  him  to  his 
present  post  where  his  responsibilities 
will  include  an  effort  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  increase  their  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  less  favored  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

I  have  known  Frank  Coffin  for  over  a 
decade.  Our  fonnal  political  association 
began  just  10  years  ago  today  when  I 
announced  my  candidacy  for  the  Gover- 
norship of  the  State  of  Maine.  Frank 
had  just  accepted  the  post  of  State  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Maine. 
He  was  then,  as  he  is  today,  a  persuasive, 
thoughtful  idealist  with  a  sense  of  the 
practical  limitations  of  life  and  a  deter- 
mination to  overcome  those  limitations 
wherever  possible.  In  10  years  his  powers 
have  grown,  his  perceptions  have  deep- 
ened.   His  is  a  voice  worth  heeding. 

In  Frank  CoflBn's  words: 
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THE  PRIMARY  RESULT  U 
WISCONSIN 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      Mr.    President.    I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  surprised  ^t  the 


VIEWS  ON  FOREIGN  AID  BY  FRANK 
M  COFFIN.  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO    THE    DEVELOPMENT    ASSIST- 
ANCE COMMITTEE 
Mr     MUSKIE.      Mr.    President,    the 
President  has  submitted  to  Congress  his 
annual  message  on  our  international  as- 
sistance program,  commonly  referred  to 
as  foreign  aid.    One  of  the  certainties  of 
the  year  will  be  the  inevitable  attack  on 
the  aid  program,  the  controversy  over  its 
desirability,  and  the  relentless  effort  to 
reduce  a  program  already  pared  to  the 
bones. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  the  aid  pro- 
gram is  shrouded  in  confusion  and  doubt. 
Public  understanding  of  its  objectives,  its 
methods,  and  its  contributions  to  our 
foreign  policy  is  limited.  Too  often  the 
discussions  of  foreign  aid  shed  more  heat 
than  light. 

This  year,  fortunately,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  about  interna- 
tional assistance  from  one  of  its  most 
articulate  advocates.  Our  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee.  Frank  M.  Coffin,  of  Mame, 
has  written  a  wise  and  perceptive  guide 
to  the  intricacies  of  this  vital  element  in 
our  national  policy.  In  his  book.  "Wit- 
ness for  Aid."  to  be  published  tomorrow 
by  Houghton  Mifflin,  Frank  Coffin  has 
opened  the  way  for  a  more  adequate 
understanding  of  oversea  development 
and.  hopefully,  for  more  adequate  sup- 
port of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Frank  Coffin  has  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  talent  and  experience  from  which 
to  write  this  book.  Trained  as  a  lawyer 
and  schooled  in  the  hard  ways  of  politi- 
cal  campaigns    as    a   State   committee 


"Witness  for  Aid"  is  not  a  book  about  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon.  It  Is  a  book  about  a 
relatively  unknown  side  of  the  United 
States — a  side  far  more  visible  to  two-thirds 
of  the  world  than  to  its  citizens  at  home. 
For  this  is  about  our  already  historic  and 
bold  venture  in  helping  the  peoples  of  the 
developing  nations. 

Our  development  assistance  program 
is  too  important  to  be  shaped  in  the  half- 
light  of  suspicion,  misunderstanding, 
and  uninformed  debate.  I  hope  all  Sen- 
ators will,  before  the  debate  on  aid  be- 
gins, read  Frank  Coffin's  book.  They  will 
enjoy  its  style  and  will  remember  its  mes- 
sage.   

CrVTL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
discussing  title  VII  and  making  one  of 
the  two  major  speeches  in  support  of 
that  title  for  the  proponents— the  other 
one  will  be  made  later  today  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  I 
wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  procedural 
morass  into  which  the  Senate  has  wan- 
dered; and  I  shall  point  out  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  have  meaningful  and  expedi- 


tious debate  on  the  vitally  important 
subject  of  civil  rights. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Helpless  Sen- 
ate." published  on  March  19  of  this  year 
in  the  Washington  Post,  it  was  stated: 

The  archaic  nature  of  the  Senate's  rules 
has  seldom  been  more  pointedly  demon- 
strated than  by  the  current  civil  rights 
debate. 

That  statement  is,  of  course,  true;  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
not  been  engaged  in  a  debate  at  all.  A 
debate,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word,  involves  the  clash  of  opinions,  back 
and  forth,  on  the  provisions  of  a  bill,  on 
issues,  and  on  principles.  To  be  sure, 
there  has  been  some  such  mild  debate 
from  time  to  time,  since  we  indulged  our- 
selves in  the  fiction— for  the  first  time, 
on  March  9 — that  time  did  not  rvm;  that, 
in  fact,  for  the  Senate,  time  stood  still. 

What  I  have  just  said  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  today's  Senate  Calendar,  which 
indulges  in  the  fiction  that  this  is  still 
the  legislative  day  of  March  30;  and  on 
March  29  we  were  indulging  in  the  legis- 
lative fiction  that  that  was  the  legisla- 
tive day  of  March  9. 

All  that  is  merely  a  symptom  of  a 
deeper  malaise  which  affects  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  not  been  engaged  in  de- 
bate— except  for  a  very  few  hours  of  our 
sessions — since  March  9.  The  rest  of 
the  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  delivery 
of  long  and.  I  fear,  quite  dull  speeches, 
such  as  this  one  will  soon  turn  out  to  be, 
and  in  placing  in  the  Record,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  a  great  mass  of  even  duller 
material.  These  speeches  have  been 
made  to  a  practically  empty  Senate 
Chamber,  because  of  our  ridiculous 
quorum-call  rule. 

I  shall  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  that 
statement:  Shortly  after  10  o'clock  this 
morning,  the  absence  of  a  quorum  was 
suggested.  Under  the  rule,  the  clerk 
was  required  to  call  the  roll.  He  called 
the  roll  once,  but  51  Senators  did 
not  answer  to  their  names.  So  three 
bells  were  rung ;  and  then  the  clerk  called 
the  roll  a  second  time.  Largely  because 
of  the  exhortations  delivered  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
as  a  result  of  the  spectacle  the  Senate 
made  of  Itself  on  Saturday,  when  it 
could  not  obtain  a  quorum,  by  the  time 
the  roll  had  been  called  the  second  time, 
the  clerk  was  able  to  tell  the  Presiding 
Officer,  "Mr.  President,  a  quorum  is  pres- 
ent." 

Of  course,  a  quorum  was  not  present; 
but  that  was  part  of  the  polite  legisla- 
tive lie  in  which  we  Indulge  ourselves — 
more  or  less  like  ostriches  with  our 
heads  In  the  sand,  denying  the  truth. 
At  the  time  when  the  Presiding  Officer 
announced — incorrectly,  but.  of  course, 
sincerely  and  in  accordance  with  one  of 
our  most  hallowed  traditions — "A  quo- 
rum is  present."  there  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25,  rather  than  51.  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor. 

I  am  now  speaking  at  a  time  when,  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  there  are  11  Sen- 
ators— an  unusually  large  number  of 
Senators  to  be  present,  I  may  say,  dur- 
ing the  civil  rights  debate.  Three  of 
those  Senators  are  what  might  be  termed 
"captive  Senators."  First,  we  must  have 
a  Presiding  Officer  present;  so  the  able 


and  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI.  complying 
with  his  obligation  as  one  of  the  more 
recently  elected  Members  of  this  body, 
although  the  fact  that  he  was  more  re- 
cently elected  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
high  ability — has  to  be  here,  although  I 
know  he  wishes  he  did  not  have  to  be 
here.  Next,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  is  also  a  "captive 
Member";  he  is  the  acting  majority  lead- 
er. I  know  he  wishes  he  did  not  have 
to  be  here,  but  he  has  to  be. 

The  Senator  who  probably  wishes 
more  than  anyone  else  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  he  did  not  have  to  be  here  is 
my  very  able  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  who 
has  to  be  here  to  help  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  be  sure  that  the  proponents  do 
not  "pull  any  parliamentary  tricks." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  here.  too. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  ably 
abetted  by  one  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  filibuster — the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  my 
good  friend,  in  whose  State  I  pay  taxes. 
However,  he  had  arranged  to  go  off  in 
due  time  to  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festi- 
val with  the  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  we 
would  not  ask  for  a  quorum  call  while 
he  and  many  other  Senators  were  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  that  to  please 
others,  not  to  please  myself,  because  I 
shall  be  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Queen  from  Louisiana 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  not  present  at  the 
festival.  I  know  that  she  will  not  be 
much  pleased  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  not  present  to  give 
her  the  customary  salutation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  sent  a  good 
substitute — a  nice  looking  young  fellow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No  one  could  be  better 
looking  or  more  handsome  than  my 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  shall  not 
even  require  that  the  Senator  ask  me  a 
question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  ask  a  question. 
Am  I  to  construe  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  indicate 
that  he  deplores  the  apparent  boycott 
of  the  Senate  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  What  I  deplore  is 
the  existence  of  quorum  calls.  They  are 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  monstrosities, 
among  many,  which  afflict  us  in  this  body 
and  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  our 
work. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  not  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  boycott  in  that 
Senators  do  not  come  to  the  Chamber 
to  hear  him  speak  or  to  hear  me  speak? 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  think 
that  the  seats  in  the  Senate  would  be 
crowded  by  Senators  who  would  identify 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina  as  the 
spiritual  descendant  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
and  me  as  the  spiritual  descendant,  not 
of  Simon  Cameron  or  Daniel  Webster, 
but  perhaps  some  learned  Senator  from 
the  North  who  stood  up  to  vote  for  civil 
rights — perhaps  Charles  Sumner  would 
be  a  good  prototype.  But  I  fear  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I 
would  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  in- 
dulged ourselves  in  that  type  of  euphoria. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  not  feel  that  perhaps 
some  Senators,  particularly  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  are  reluctant  to  come 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  hear  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  express  the 
truth  in  connection  with  the  bill,  for 
fear  that  receiving  the  truth  might 
cause  them  to  change  their  minds? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Senatorial  courtesy  pre- 
vents me  from  making  a  candid  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  could  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  suspend  rule  XIX  of 
the  Senate,  would  the  Senator  answer 
my  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  strongly 
tempted  to  do  so,  but  I  would  not  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  observe  that  I  believe  a  boycott  is 
at  least  as  reprehensible  as  a  filibuster, 
and  in  no  sense  approaches  the  dignity 
or  sanctity  of  an  educational  debate? 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  shudder 
to  think  what  is  coming. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Record  should 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  southern  col- 
leagues of  my  good  friends  from  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  are  not  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  speech  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  wonder  if.  by  the  same  rea- 
soning, we  could  conclude  that  they  fear 
they  might  be  persuaded  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  his  views  are  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  they  are  absent  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent reason.  They  already  have  pos- 
session of  the  truth,  and  they  are  now 
pondering  some  way  in  which  to  express 
the  truth  more  eloquently  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be  con- 
verted to  the  right  side  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suspect  that  their  ab- 
sence may  be  due  more  to  the  interest  of 
a  large  number  of  our  colleagues  from 
the  Southern  States  in  saluting  the 
cherry  blossom  queen  than  from  any 
distaste  about  listening  to  the  profound 
truths  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  about  to  elucidate. 

Mr.  President,  I  proceed  to  the  pro- 
cedural morass  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

I  remind  Senators  how  absurd  it  is  to 
have  quorum  calls,  and  express  the  hope 
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that  after  this  "debate"  is  over  and  fhe 
bill  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other,  We 
can  turn  our  minds  to  the  procedural  i-e- 
form  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  so  essen- 
tial to  enable  not  only  the  Senate  l^ut 
also  the  House  of  Representatives  to  per- 
form their  appropriate  constitutional 
functions — functions  which  I  fear 
have  been  singularly  inept  at  perfoi 
ing  for  many  years. 

I  know  it  is  rather  radical  to  siigi 
the  elimination  of  quorum  calls,  but!  ^k 
Senators  whose  minds  are  not  frozen]  in 
the  past — and,  of  course,  that  includes 
all  99  of  my  colleagues — to  take  a  l^ok 
and  ask.  What  useful  purpose  doe$  a 
quorum  call  serve?  Why  not  get  ridj  of 
it?  Why  do  we  not  merely  do  business 
prior  to  a  vote?  Of  course,  when  there 
Is  a  vote,  there  must  be  51  Senators  vbt- 
ing.  We  do  business  all  the  time  with 
3  or  4  Senators  on  the  floor.  All  a  qfio- 
rum  call  does  is  to  annoy  Senators,  and 
bring  them  to  the  Chamber,  if  it  is  a  ^ve 
quorum,  when  we  could  be  spending  0ur 
time  to  better  effect  elsewhere.  I  suggest 
that  it  serves  no  useful  legislative  pur- 
pose, and  that  we  would  be  well  advise^  to 
get  rid  of  it  in  the  interest,  first  of  ^he 
more  expeditious  conduct  of  the  businjess 
of  the  Senate  without  sacrificing  in  Any 
way  the  desirability  of  meaningful  de- 
bate; and,  second,  to  enable  Senators 
to  get  a  few  more  minutes,  and  occasion- 
ally a  few  more  hours,  of  useful  service 
into  their  already  crowded  days,  whach 
useful  service  tends  to  be  conducted,  hot 
on,  but  off  the  floor,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases.  ' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yielcj  to 
my  good  friend  from  Texas  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER  Does  the  Senator  fBom 
Pennsylvania  contend  that  the  quorum 
call  serves  absolutely  no  useful  purpcfee? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  sort  of  deiice 
could  be  used  for  delas^ng  proceedings, 
for  the  change  of  speakers,  or  for  warn- 
ing the  Senate  that  some  business  is 
about  to  be  considered?  What  other 
device  would  be  used? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate get  into  the  habit  of  having  sl^ort 
recesses  when  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  wish  to  consult,  w^en 
it  is  desirable  to  call  a  Senator  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  speech!  or 
when,  for  any  other  reason,  it  is  nqt  a 
good  idea  to  continue  the  Senate  in  Ses- 
sion. 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  more  ctin- 
did.  It  would  be  more  frank.  The  Sen- 
ate could  continue  to  have  the  bells  r^g 
twice.  That  would  give  notice  to  Sejia- 
tors  either  that  some  Senator  was  about 
to  make  a  relatively  important  an- 
nouncement on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  that  Senators  had  better  come  tor- 
ward — then  after  a  5-minute  recess  the 
statement  could  be  made — or  that  per- 
haps a  premonitory  warning  has  been 
given  of  a  vote  about  to  come,  so  Seina- 
tors  would  not  be  rxished  Into  a  rolDcall 
vote. 

Perhaps  a  request  for  the  yeas  frnd 
nays  would  result  in  the  ringing  of  ithe 
bells.     I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 


many  procedures  by  which  we  could  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  quite  properly  stated, 
without  going  through  the  utter  non- 
sense of  calling  the  roll  twice,  then  pre- 
tending that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is 
leaving  his  office  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators,  when  everyone 
knows  he  is  not,  and  finally  coming  to 
the  conclusion  on  Saturday  morning — 
which  we  knew  Friday  night — there 
were  only  41  Senators  in  the  city;  so 
what  was  the  use  of  continuing  the 
farce  any  longer? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
Senator  is  one  of  the  imaginative  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  saw  the  desira- 
bility of  having  some  kind  of  rule  of 
germaneness. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  compliment.  But 
I  am  grateful  for  it.  I  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  assist  in  the  expression 
of  these  very  imaginative  ideas.  They 
ought  to  be  considered  very  seriously. 

We  ought  to  strive  diligently  in  the 
Senate  to  eliminate  all  the  procedures 
which  have  been  instituted  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  harassment  and  for  the 
purpose  of  delay,  because,  as  the  Senator 
has  brought  out,  I  believe  they  impede 
the  functioning  of  the  Senate. 

The  idea  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  merit.  I  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  go  quite  as  far  as  he  has  suggested, 
for  the  reasons  that  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  But  one  thing  we  should  con- 
sider is  that  the  second  call  of  the  roll, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  live  quorum, 
ought  to  be  subject  to  cancellation  by 
unanimous  consent.  We  have  sometimes 
actually  worked  ourselves  into  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  quorum  call  has  become 
"live,"  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  51  Senators  to  the  Chamber. 
Sometimes  we  have  waited  for  3  or  4 
hours  to  obtain  a  quorum.  I  remember 
at  one  time  I  was  called  in  Providence 
to  return  to  Washington  by  plane.  I 
came  in  the  door  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  I  constituted.  I  believe,  the  50th  Sen- 
ator to  respond  to  the  quorum  call.  Then 
my  colleague,  who  was  on  the  same 
plane,  constituted  the  51st  Senator  to 
respond.  The  only  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ate needed  a  quorum  was  In  order  to  re- 
cess. The  Senate  waited  4  hours  to  get 
enough  Senators  here  merely  to  recess. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  be? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Pretty  ridiculous. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  ridiculous  can 
we  be?  All  I  am  saying  is  that  even  the 
second  call,  on  a  live  quorum,  ought  to 
be  subject  to  being  called  off  by  unani- 
mous consent.  It  may  be  impossible, 
either  because  of  the  time  of  day  or  the 
time  of  week,  to  obtain  the  presence  of 
51  Senators.  The  leader  of  the  party 
should  be  able  to  say,  "I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  cancel  further  proceedings 
under  the  quonmi  call."  That  is  one 
point  that  shoiild  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration, because  once  the  quorum  call 
becomes  "live,"  it  becomes  an  Instnmient 
of  harassment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comment.  I  agree  with  what  he  has 
said.  If  there  were  such  a  change,  we 
would  get  out  of  the  'batter's  box"  and 
perhaps  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
first  base.  I  would  like  to  go  all  the  way 
around  the  bases  and  score  a  run. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  although  I  know  he 
is  pretty  busy,  as  we  all  are,  if  he  will 
not,  before  he  is  through  with  this  cogi- 
tation, think  through  whether  a  quorum 
call  serves  any  useful  legislative  purpose 
or  whether  we  are  not  merely  kidding 
ourselves. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  argument  I 
make  is  that  there  would  have  to  be  some 
other  substitute  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Of  course  there  woiild. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  might  be  a  re- 
cess, but  a  recess  might  Involve  delay. 
I  see  no  objection  to  a  quorum  call  pro- 
vided it  is  subject  to  revocation  by  unani- 
mous consent,  rather  than  the  idea  that 
once  the  clerk  has  gone  through  the 
roster  of  names  once,  and  begins  to  call 
the  names  from  the  list  again,  it  be- 
comes a  "live"  quorum  call  which  can 
go  on  ad  infinitum  until  51  Members 
come  to  the  Chamber.  Such  a  call  can- 
not be  canceled  even  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. That  is  where  the  harassment 
comes  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  we  complete  this 
discussion,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  what 
useful  purpose  there  is  in  having  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  other 
Senators  leave  their  dinners,  as  hap- 
pened last  night,  in  order  to  walk  in 
the  Chamber  door,  hold  up  their  hands 
so  that  the  recording  clerk  may  acknowl- 
edge their  presence  by  nodding,  and  then 
walk  out  the  same  door  and  go  back 
to  dinner.  This  enables  our  southern 
friends,  acting  within  their  rights,  to  put 
us  to  harassment  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  hoping  to  wear  us  down. 
They  do  it  in  a  charming  way  and  with 
fine  manners  and  we,  being  good  natured, 
do  not  become  angry  at  them;  but  I 
think  It  is  a  ridiculous  procedure  to  go 
through. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  point 
the  Senator  has  made.  Our  friends 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  harass  us. 
If  any  Senator  wants  to  object  to  call- 
ing off  a  quorum  call,  he  should  be  pres- 
ent In  the  Chamber  to  do  so.  But  where 
there  were  three  or  four  of  the  opposition, 
they  would  have  to  object  if  It  took  4 
hours.  The  minute  they  moved  out  the 
door.  I  would  again  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  would  harass  them  as  they  are 
harassing  me.  If  there  is  to  be  harass- 
ment, it  ought  to  work  both  ways.  I  like 
to  play  a  little,  too. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  will  not  be 
affronted  If  I  say  it  requires  only  one  of 
them  to  bring  51  of  us  back  from  our 
wives  and  children.  It  Is  the  necessity 
for  bringing  51  of  us  back  that  I  object 
to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  are  to  suffer, 
let  us  all  experience  a  little  of  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
we  have  not  seen  anything  yet  so  far  as 
calling   of   quorxuns   is  concerned? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  quite  agree. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  accordance 
with  the  ridiculous  procedure  under 
which  we  operate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  and  in  violation  of  the  nile  of 
germaneness,  I  may  briefly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROXMniE]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  What  I  am 
about  to  say  is  very  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  discussion. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad. 

THE    WISCONSIN    PRIMAHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
well  known,  my  State  had  a  very  signifi- 
cant primary  election  yesterday.  Some 
claimed  the  primary  was  a  referendum  on 
the  civil  rights  bill.  I  think  It  was  not; 
but  the  Wallace  showing  should  not  be 
a  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  followed 
the  Wallace  campaign  In  Wisconsin.  It 
was  heavily  financed.  Governor  Wal- 
lace was  on  virtually  every  television  sta- 
tion In  the  State  making  very  persua- 
sive and  effective  half-hour  speeches. 
He  had  full-page  advertisements  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  State.  He  con- 
ducted a  very  strong  campaign.  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  has  an  attractive  person- 
ality. He  campaigned  not  only  against 
the  civil  rights  bill  but  against  strong 
central  government.  He  made  an  appeal 
to  many  Republicans. 

There  is  an  easier  crossover  system 
in  Wisconsin  than  there  Is  In  any  State. 
Every  voter  Is  given  two  ballots,  one  a 
Democratic  ballot  and  one  a  Republican 
ballot.  He  marks  one  ballot  and  throws 
the  other  one  away.  Nobody  knows 
which  one  he  marks.  But  the  cross- 
over was  conspicuously  evident.  In 
what  Is  probably  the  strongest  Republi- 
can district  in  Wisconsin,  the  new  Ninth 
Congressional  District,  which  consists 
primarily  of  wealthy  Republican  sub- 
urban Milwaukee,  and  Waukesha,  52,000 
voted  for  Democrat  John  Reynolds, 
45.000  for  Democrat  George  Wallace  and 
only  33,000  for  Republican  John  Byrnes, 
chairman  of  the  Repubhcan  policy  com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  a  very  fine 
Republican. 

This  pattern  was  followed  throughout 
Wisconsin.  I  estimate  80  percent  of  the 
Wallace  vote  was  Republican. 

In  spite  of  the  crossover,  In  spite  of 
the  very  obvious  invitation  to  vote 
against  Governor  Reynolds,  the  fact  is 
tliat  more  than  3  out  of  4  Wisconsin 
voters  did  not  vote  for  Wallace.  They 
voted  for  Republican  John  Byrnes,  who 
voted  for  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the 
House,  and  they  voted  for  Governor 
Reynolds,  who  forthrightly  supported 
the  civil  rights  bill. 

I  think  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  vote  against  Governor  Reynolds  was 
not  entirely  a  vote  against  the  civil 
rights  bill.  In  the  same  election,  one  of 
the  questions  on  which  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  voted  was  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  an  Increase  in  the  gaso- 
line tax  to  support  a  new  highway  pro- 
gram.    The  Governor  spoke  almost  as 


much  in  favor  of  a  "yes"  vote  on  this 
referendum  as  he  did  on  civil  rights  In 
his  campaign.  Yet  that  referendimi, 
supported  by  Reynolds,  was  defeated  by 
more  than  6  to  1.  This  is  only  one  in- 
dication of  a  number  of  tough,  coiira- 
geous,  and  very  unpopular  decisions  that 
Governor  Reynolds  had  the  statesman- 
ship to  make. 

I  have  been  among  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  as  much  as  anyone  else.  I 
was  there  last  week.  There  was  a  pro- 
test that  had  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
rights  by  many  Republicans  and  even 
by  some  Democrats  against  the  Gov- 
ernor in  this  election. 

I  repeat.  Governor  Reynolds  is  a  good 
Governor,  a  fine  and  courageous  Gov- 
ernor, but  he  had  made  some  very  tough 
and  unpopular  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  object  of  an  elec- 
tion is  to  win  elections,  the  object  of  pri- 
maries is  to  win  delegates.  There  were 
delegates  at  stake  in  every  one  of  the  10 
congressional  districts  of  Wisconsin. 
There  were  delegates  at  large  at  stake. 
Governor  Wallace  won  not  a  single  dele- 
gate, not  one.  He  was  defeated  in  every 
congressional  district.  He  was  defeated 
Statewide  overwhelmingly  by  Governor 
Reynolds.  Wallace  got  less  than  1  out 
of  4  votes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  Governor 
comes  into  a  State  to  rim  for  delegates 
to  a  national  convention,  gets  front- 
page news  publicity,  is  on  every  tele- 
vision station,  buys  big  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, and  then  gets  only  1  out 
of  every  4  votes,  his  defeat  in  the  pri- 
mary is  a  big  and  emphatic  defeat. 
That  vote,  in  view  of  the  controversial 
candidacy  of  Governor  Rejniolds,  can 
be  viewed  as  an  aflBrmation  and  support 
for  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  not  a  defeat 
for  it. 

Governor  Wallace  did  not  Just  hap- 
pen to  enter  in  Wisconsin.  He  picked  it 
very  shrewdly  Indeed,  knowing  of  the 
crossover  system  In  Wisconsin  and  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds'  problems. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object  to  yielding  briefly  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  but  I  should  like  to 
get  on  with  my  speech.  I  obtained  the 
floor  at  10:27.  I  have  been  fairly  in- 
dulgent with  my  colleagues  in  srleldlng 
to  them.  But  I  will  say  that  after  a 
brief  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  shall  not  3^eld  until  I 
complete  my  speech,  after  which  time  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  as  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  had  not  decided  to  do  as 
he  has  just  stated,  I  would  have  insisted 
on  its  being  done  by  objecting  to  fur- 
ther yielding  except  for  the  current  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  If  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania has  agreed  that  I  may  ask  one 
or  two  questions,  for  my  enlightenment, 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  confine  his  questions  to  the  old 
3 -minute  limitation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  perhaps  I  can  do 
that. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  If  he  did  not  see  many  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect 
that  the  vote  in  Wisconsin  as  between 
Governor  Wallace  and  Governor  Rey- 
nolds would  be  a  vote  on  the  civil  rights 
bill — In  effect,  a  referendum  on  the  civil 
rights  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Many  such  state- 
ments were  made.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. In  part.  It  wsis.  A  part  of  the  vote 
for  Governor  Wallace  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  civil  rights  bill,  however.  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  a  significant  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Did  not  Governor  Wal- 
lace state  over  the  television  and  other 
media  of  communications  to  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  that  his  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide a  ref  erendvun  on  the  civil  rights  bill, 
rather  than  to  get  the  delegates  from 
Wisconsin  on  his  side  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Governor  Wallace 
said  that  his  purpose  was  to  show  oppo- 
sition to  the  civil  rights  bill,  but  he  also 
said — and  he  emphasized  It  strongly — 
that  he  was  against  central  government 
and  for  States  rights.  In  the  primary 
campaign,  he  said  the  Issue  was  not  the 
civil  rights  bill,  but  States  rights  against 
big,  central  government.  This  has 
strong  appeal  In  my  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  If,  In  times 
past,  the  political  leaders  in  Wisconsin 
have  not  been  advocates  of  a  civil  rights 
bill,  and  If  this  Is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  had  any 
opportunity  to  express  any  opinion  re- 
specting a  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  Indeed.  Civil 
rights  legislation  has  been  at  Issue  In  the 
State  for  a  long  time.  We  have  a  strong- 
er public  accommodations  law  than  is 
provided  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  a  stronger  FEPC  than  is 
now  provided  in  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. All  of  that  was  debated  and  dis- 
cussed long  ago.  They  were  issues  in 
the  election  when  they  passed.  The  pub- 
lic accommodations  law  was  enacted  in 
1895,  at  which  time  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  had  an  opportxinity 
to  discuss  the  issue.  FEPC  was  passed 
In  1945,  and  I  recall  that  was  discussed 
In  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  question  was.  Have 
not  the  political  leaders  in  both  the  two 
major  political  parties  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  been  advocates  of  civil  rights 
on  a  Federal  level? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  la  correct, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Representative 
from  the  Sixth  District,  who  strongly  op- 
posed the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  House, 
and  voted  against  it  and  made  It  an  is- 
sue in  his  district.  Notwithstanding  that 
fact.  Governor  Reynolds  carried  that 
district  substantially.  The  combined 
vote  of  Governor  Reynolds  and  Repre- 
sentative BsTTies  was  far  more  than  that 
for  Governor  Wallace. 
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Mr  ERVIN.  With  the  exception  of 
that  congressional  district,  is  this  not  th-; 
first  time  in  our  generation  that  thfe 
people  of  Wisconsin  have  been  given  th; 
opportunity  to  vote,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  the  question  of  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  civil  rights  bil 
at  the  Federal  level? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  deny  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  were  voting  directly  on 
the  civil  rights  bill.  It  might  be  saifl 
that  they  were  voting  indirectly.  I  say 
that  they  were  not.  I  say  that  a  grea  t 
deal  more  is  involved  in  the  Goyerndr 
Wallace  vote  besides  the  civil  rights  bij. 
This  was  not  a  simple  and  Pure  referen- 
dum on  the  civil  rights  bill.  But  if  It 
were  civil  rights  won  a  resounding  S-tQ- 
1  victory  and  that  is  a  respectable  vic- 
tory any  time,  any  place,  any  where. 
Mr.    CLARK.     Mr.   President,    I   am 

afraid  I  shall  have  to 

Mr  ERVIN.  May  I  ask  the  indulgen<;e 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvama  to  al- 
low me  to  ask  one  more  question?  I 
shall  then  subside  for  the  time  being. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  con- 
tend that  those  who  voted  for  Governor 
Wallace  were  people  who  favored  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  say  that  some  ot 
those  who  voted  for  Governor  Wallace 
were  not  very  much  concerned  about  tfte 
civil  rights  bill.  They  were  P/otestitg 
Governor  Reynolds'  other  stands.  Thfey 
were  Republicans  who  had  crossed  over. 
Some  of  those  who  voted  agamst  Goi/- 
ernor  Reynolds  voted  against  the  cral 
rights  bill  on  the  basis  of  a  fantastic  mis- 
understanding and  misrepresentation, 
because  Governor  Wallace  in  his  tele- 
vision campaign  on  the  civil  rights  till 
was  making  one  misstatement  and  o^e 
inaccuracy  after  another.  The  people 
did  not  understand  the  biU.  I  am  posi- 
tive that  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  have  ffiie 
"pro"  side  of  the  civil  rights  bill  Pte- 
sented,  in  full,  in  detail,  Governor  Wfel- 
laces  vote  would  have  been  much  smaller 
than  it  was.  J 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  have  always  held  the 
belief  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  were  among  the  most  mte|U- 
gent  people  in  the  United  States.  |  I 
regret  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Wisc(jn- 
sm  now  indicate  that  they  did  riot  lin- 
derstand   the   proposal  on  which   tljiey 

were  voting.  I 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  people  of  AA^is- 
consin  are  indeed  the  most  intelligent 
people  in  the  United  States;  and  I  ^m 
glad  to  hear  a  North  Carolina  Senator 
concede  that  but.  at  the  same  time,  tfiis 
is  a  complicated  and  lengthy  bill  whjich 
has  been  misrepresented  in  my  State,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  elsewhere..  It 
is  no  miracle  that  there  are  many  people 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  who  still  nus- 
understand  the  bill.  I  shall  quote  one 
very  brief  example. 

Governor  Wallace  erroneously  ^aid 
over  and  over  again  that  if  the  bill  shquld 
pass,  students  would  be  transported!  by 
bus  out  of  white  schools  into  areas  where 
they  would  have  to  attend  schools  o|er- 
whelmlngly  Negro. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  this 
will  not  be  considered  a  part  of  de- 
segregation.   But  Governor  Wallace  re- 
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peated  this  misstatement  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  had  its  effect  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  where  this  is 
a  most  controversial  and  a  most  serious 

issue.  ^      .,4. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  PennsyWania  will 

yield  to  me 

Mr.  CLARK.     Thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  quote  from  Shake- 
speare, 'Methinks  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin doth  protest  too  much." 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  good  note 
on  which  to  end  this  colloquy.  It  in- 
dicates the  great  erudition  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

UNLIMITED  DEBATE  IN   THE   SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  filibuster. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  legislative  body  in  the  civilized 
world  which  permits  unlimited  debate. 
It  did  not  always  do  so.  For  a  while,  Jef- 
ferson's motion  for  the  previous  question 
was  a  part  of  the  procedural  rules  of  the 
Senate.  How  that  was  eliminated  is  a 
subject  of  some  controversy.  To  what  ex- 
tent it  was  used  is  also  to  some  extent 
controversial,  but  there  was  such  a  rule. 

It  was  not  until  1840  that  the  filibuster 
raised  its  ugly  head  for  the  first  time.  At 
that  time,  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  had  devices  by  which  a  filibuster 
could  be  conducted.  Under  the  strong 
and  somewhat  arbitrary  leadership  of 
Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  in  the  House 
in  1890  Reed's  rules  were  adopted,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  filibuster  further 

in  the  House.  . 

A  filibuster  is  not  permitted  m  any 
State  legislature— senate  or  house.  It 
is  not  permitted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England.  It  is  not  permitted  in 
Scandinavian  legislative  bodies,  or  in  the 
low  countries. 

Sometimes  the  prohibition  is  merely 
good  manners  and  tradition.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  definite  rule. 

The  filibuster  is  an  affront  to  the 
American  people,  and  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate,  which  is  held  in 
contempt  by  the  civilized  world. 

I  believe  that  the  opponents  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  are  playing  with  fire 
in  using  the  filibuster  against  it. 

This  filibuster  is  like  the  sting  of  the 
wasp  It  is  said  of  the  wasp  that  it  stings 
once  and  dies.  A  fUibuster  can  kill  this 
bill  make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  our 
friends  persist,  and  if  we  are  unable  to 
invoke  cloture — and  we  do  not  have  the 
votes  for  cloture  at  the  present  time.  A 
filibuster  can  kill  the  pending  bill.  But 
if  a  filibuster  does  kill  the  bill.  I  am  rash 
enough  to  predict  that  it  wUl  be  the  last 
filibuster  in  the  Senate,  because  the 
American  people  will  rise  up  in  anger  and 
frustration  and  find  ways  and  means— 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  violent— to  get 
rid  of  this  archaic,  unjustifiable  method 
of  preventing  the  will  of  the  majority 
from  prevailing. 

Let  me  point  out  that  whUe  the  fili- 
buster continues— and  it  has  continued 
without  interruption  since  the  morning 
of  March  9— the  orderly  process  of  leg- 
islation grinds  to  a  halt.  The  actions 
of  various  Senators— and  perhaps  I  must 
take  some  share  of  the  blame— have 
gradually  strangled  the  right  of  com- 


mittees to  meet,  as  the  hours  of  our  as- 
sembling and  adjourning  have  become 
earlier  and  later.  The  program  of  the 
President  has  ground  to  a  halt  except 
for  a  few  minor  gestures,  more  typical 
of  rigor  mortis  than  of  life. 

Even  the  appropriation  bills  have  been 
stopped.  If  the  filibuster  continues— as 
it  well  may— until  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  meets  on  the  13th  of 
July,  we  may  find  such  frustrations  as 
have  never  been  seen  since  those  in 
Poland  in  the  18th  century,  where  the 
imperial  veto  allowed  one  Member  of 
the  Polish  Diet  to  prevent  any  measure 
from  ever  becoming  law  by  his  sole  ob- 
jection, which  resulted  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Poland  and  its 
absorption  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  the  good  sense 
in  this  body  to  follow  the  difficult  course 
pursued  by  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons when,  at  long  last,  in  1834.  it  broke 
up  the  Rotten  Borough  system  of  the 
unrepresentative  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  making  it  possible 
for  that  great  legislative  body,  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments,  to  again  perform 
Its  important  function  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  thus  saving,  at  a  very  late  hour 
in  the  day,  parliamentary  democracy 
from  going  down  the  same  drain  that 
the  Legislature  of  Poland  had  descended 
some  years  earlier 

Worse  yet,  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  the  problems  of  quorum  calls,  and 
the  filibuster,  and  the  fact  that  com- 
mittees cannot  sit  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session,  we  find  ourselves  stuck  with 
the  requirement  that  we  abandon  nor- 
mal parliamentary  procedure  in  order 
to  bring  this  bill,  hopefully,  some  time 

to  a  vote. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  civil 
rights  did  not  dare  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Judiciary  Committee  has  no 
normal  rules  of  orderly  committee  proce- 
dure. In  the  Judiciary  Committee  there 
is  no  way  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  can  require 
a  meeting  to  be  called.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  can  determine  the  agenda 
in  the  committee,  the  order  of  debate, 
how  the  debate  can  be  terminated,  or 
how  many  meetings  should  be  held. 

There  is  no  orderly  procedure  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  and  therefore  the 
minority  of  that  committee  can  prevent 
expeditious  and  orderly  consideration  of 
a  bill. 

I  call  attention  to  Senate  Resolution 
39,  submitted  by  me  on  January  15,  1963, 
which  would  have  provided  a  commit- 
tee "bill  of  rights"  for  all  Senate  com- 
mittees. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  that  resolution  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  134  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190b(b)),  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  the 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  be 
amended  to  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
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tions  at  the  end  thereof,  which  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  Senate  only: 

"(d)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  meet  at  such  time  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe by  rule,  upon  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man thereof,  and  at  such  other  time  as  may 
be  fixed  by  written  notice  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
filed  with  the  committee  clerk. 

"(e)  The  business  to  be  considered  at  any 
meeting  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  Its  rules,  and  any  other  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  shall  be  considered  at  such 
meeting  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  indicate  their  desire  to  con- 
sider by  votes  or  by  presentation  of  written 
notice  filed  with  the  committee  clerk. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  has  received  con- 
sideration In  executive  session  or  sessions 
of  the  committee  for  a  total  of  not  less  than 
five  hours,  any  Senator  may  move  the  pre- 
vious question  with  respect  thereto.  When 
such  a  motion  is  made  and  seconded,  or  a 
petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  presented  to  the  chairman,  and  a 
quorum  Is  present,  It  shall  be  submitted  Im- 
mediately to  the  committee  by  the  chair- 
man, and  shall  be  determined  without  de- 
bate by  yea-and-nay  vote.  A  previous  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  and  ordered  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  pending  measures,  motions, 
or  matters,  and  may  embrace  one  or  more 
pending  amendments  to  any  pending  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  matter  described  therein 
and  final  action  by  the  committee  on  the 
pending  bill  or  resolution.  If  the  previous 
question  Is  so  ordered  as  to  any  measure, 
motion,  or  matter,  that  measure,  motion,  or 
matter  shall  be  presented  Immediately  to 
the  committee  for  determination.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  desiring  to  be 
heard  on  one  or  more  of  the  measures,  mo- 
tions, or  other  matters  on  which  the  pre- 
vious question  has  been  ordered  shall  be 
allowed  to  speak  thereon  for  a  total  of  thirty 
minutes." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
under  another  limitation.  Because  the 
bill  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  any  hope  of  getting  a 
meaningful  report  back  from  that  com- 
mittee, with  its  recommendations,  we 
must  attempt  to  defend  9  of  the  11  titles 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  without  benefit 
of  committee  hearing.  This  is  an  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  foolish  and 
archaic  procedures  in  the  Senate. 

There  have  been  hearings  on  FEPC, 
which  is  the  subject  of  title  vn.  There 
have  been  hearings  on  title  n,  the 
public  accommodations  title.  There 
have  been  no  meaningful  hearings  on 
the  other  titles.  Therefore,  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  corner  into  which  we  have 
painted  ourselves  to  engage  in  a  proce- 
dure which  I  and,  I  believe,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  deplore.  We  are  required 
to  do  this  because  majority  rule  does 
not  prevail  in  this  body  with  respect  to 
the  committee  system,  any  more  than 
it  does  on  the  floor,  so  far  as  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  is  concerned. 

It  is  even  worse  than  that,  because 
those  of  us  who  want  to  see  the  bill 
passed  do  not  dare  tinker  with  the 
House  bill.  We  know  that  if  we  do  tinker 
with  the  House  bill  and  change  it,  and 
send  our  version  of  the  bill  back  to  the 
House,  there  will  be,  fperhaps,  an  almost 
indefinite  delay  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee before  a  rule  permitting  the  bill 
to  go  to  conference  is  agreed  to.    When 


the  conference  report  is  agreed  upon,  if 
it  is  agreed  upon,  and  it  comes  back  to 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  subject  to  another 
filibuster.  No  Senator  thinks  that  this 
bill  can  stand  two  filibusters  and  still 
be  passed. 

Therefore,  any  amendment  which  we 
might  wish  to  accept  or  make  in  our  own 
good  judgment  in  the  Senate  must  follow 
this  rather  humiliating  course.  We  must 
go  to  the  civil  rights  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority party  in  the  House,  Mr.  McCul- 
LocH,  and  say  to  him,  on  bended  knee, 
"If  we  make  this  amendment,  will  you 
agree  to  accept  It  without  going  to  con- 
ference?" If  he  says,  "Yes,"  then  per- 
haps we  will  not  be  taking  an  undue 
chance  if  we  make  such  an  amendment. 
If  he  says,  "No,"  we  dare  not  make  the 
change. 

Similarly,  an  amendment  which  might 
be  objectionable  to  the  majority  side  in 
the  House  would  have  to  be  cleared  with 
the  Speaker  and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  would 
have  to  be  sure  that  they  would  accept 
the  amendment;  else  we  would  not  dare 
make  it.  It  is  a  derogation  of  the  legis- 
lative process  which,  I  say,  again  brings 
the  Senate,  and  the  House,  too.  Into  con- 
tempt as  an  effective  legislative  body 
across  the  entire  civilized  world. 

I  should  like  to  deal  next  with  title 
vn  of  the  bill.  First  let  me  say  that 
the  primary  reason  why  I  support  it  and 
why  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  I  am  con- 
fident, support  it,  Is  that  It  raises  a 
vitally  important  moral  issue.  The  bill 
raises  as  clearly  as  any  piece  of  legisla- 
latlon  which  has  come  before  the  Senate 
since  I  have  joined  it — has  raised  the 
clear  issue  of  right  and  wrong.  This  Is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  title 
vn.  FEPC  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower,  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman.  We  took  578  pages 
of  testimony  from  24  witnesses.  A 
number  of  statements  were  Introduced 
into  the  record.  Seven  days  were  con- 
sumed in  hearings.  One  of  the  most 
important  statements  made  by  witnesses 
at  that  hearing  was  on  behalf  of  the 
churches  and  ssmagogues  of  America, 
represented  by  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  state- 
ment appears  in  the  hearings  beginning 
at  page  180.  I  quote  from  the  statement, 
at  page  180: 

The  religious  conscience  of  America  con- 
demns racism  as  blasphemy  against  God. 
It  recognizes  that  the  racial  segregation  and 
discrimination  that  flow  from  It  are  a  denial 
of  the  worth  which  God  has  given  to  all 
persons.  We  hold  that  God  Is  the  Father 
of  all  men.  Consequently  in  every  person 
there  Is  an  Innate  dignity  which  Is  the  basis 
of  himian  rights.  These  rights  constitute 
a  moral  claim  which  must  be  honored  both 
by  all  persons  and  by  the  state.  Denial  of 
such  rights  Is  immoral. 

I  quote  further  from  the  statement,  at 
page  182  of  the  hearings: 

We  hope  that  this  committee  will  report 
favorably  on  the  proposals  for  guaranteeing 
full  and  fair  employment  without  regard  to 


race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  We 
hope  also  that  Congress  wUl  enact  them 
Into  legUlatlon  as  a  necessary  step  in  the 
process  of  securing  for  all  people  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  list  of 
religious  institutions.  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish,  which  endorsed  the 
statement  which  I  have  just  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Appendix 

This  statement  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
following  denominations  and  religious  orga- 
nizations : 

American  Baptist  Convention. 

Board  of  Social  Concerns  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Christian  Social  Relations  of  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Chxirch. 

Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Disciples  of  Christ. 

Moravian  Church  in  America. 

The  Right  Reverend  Arthur  C.  Llchten- 
berger,  presiding  bishop.  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 

United  Presbyterian  Church.  U.S.A. 

The  National  Catholic  Conference  for  In- 
terracial Justice. 

Southern  Field  Service  of  National  Catho- 
lic Conference  for  Interracial  Justice. 

National  Catholic  Social  Action  Confer- 
ence. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Youth. 

The  National  Federation  of  Catholic  Col- 
lege Students. 

The  Newman  Club  Federation. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Brother- 
hoods, Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Youth, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

National  Women's  League,  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America. 

United  Synagogue  Youth,  United  Sjma- 
gogue  of  America. 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Rabbinical  Assembly. 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations 
of  America. 

Women's  Branch,  Union  of  Orthodox  Jew- 
ish Congregations  of  America. 

National  Conference  of  Synagogue  Youth, 
Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America. 

Central  Conference  of   American  Rabbis. 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 

National  Student  Christian  Federation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  more  of  the  same  material  In  the 
record  before  the  Senate  committee.  On 
page  189,  Rabbi  Blank  testified  In  re- 
sponse to  a  query  from  me  as  follows: 

The  major  points  of  our  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  to  do  without  concern  for 
the  immorality  of  discrimination  in  the  area 
of  employment.  And  the  basis  for  our  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  when  men  are  deprived 
of  employment  on  the  basis  of  discrimina- 
tion, whether  that  discrimination  has  to  do 
with  race  or  religion,  creed  or  national  origin, 
or  ancestry,  that  this  is.  Indeed,  an  immoral 
situation  which  we  cannot  countenance  and 
about  which  we  cannot  possibly  remain  si- 
lent. 
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Our  statement  contains  an  afarmatlon  o^ 
the  fact  tHat  we  believe  that  this  kind  off 
discrimination  U  blaaphemous.  it  is  an  al}. 
front  to  ovir  religious  commitment  and  to 
our  religious  convictions,  believing  as  we  db 
that  man  U  created  in  the  image  of  God,  anti 
this  is  an  affront  not  only  to  man.  but  cefl- 
talnly  to  God  as  the  creator  of  aU  manldn*. 

I  hold  myself  to  be  the  guardian  of  np 
other  Senators  conscious.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  delve  into  the  motivations  of  any 
Senators— all  of  whom  I  know  are  su:- 
cere  I  speak  only  for  myself  when  I 
say  that  if  I  opposed  this  bill.  I  would 
find  it  very  difficult  indeed  at  the  ne:;t 
public  meeting  I  attended  to  pledge  a- 
legiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  RepubUc  for  whic  h 
it  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  ;o 
ask  the  Senator  a  question,  but  I  do  n>t 
wish  to  interrupt  his  speech. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  the  Senator  wait  until  I  finish.  I 
shall  give  him  time  then. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  thought  the  Senatjor 
wished  to  do  that,  which  is  logical  a^d 
reasonable.  I  will  withhold  my  ques- 
tions until  that  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senatjor 
from  North  Carolina.  ] 

I  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  f^ir 
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employment     practices     legislation 
Congress.    This  subject  Is  not  new 
fact,  it  has  been  studied  almost  to  death 
during  the  past  20  years. 

Since    1944.    Congress— both    Houies 
included— has    taken   more   than    5.000 
printed  pages  of  testimony  and  state- 
ments on  fair  employment  practices  leg- 
islation; 481  witnesses  have  been  heafd; 
85  days  of  hearings  have  been  held.    As 
I  pointed  out  in  connection  with  t|iis 
particular  title,   the  Subcommittee  ion 
Employment  and  Manpower  held  7  dfys 
of  hearings:  24  witnesses  testified  and 
there  were  numerous  additional  state- 
ments; 578  pages  of  testimony  and  stajte- 
ments  being  taken.    So  it  cannot  be  ^id 
that  Congress  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity over  the  past  20  years  to  infdrm 
itself  fully  of  the  need  and  desirability 
of  legislation  dealing  with  fair  employ- 
ment practices. 

I  turn  now  to  the  backgroimd  of  ra<;lal 
discrimination  in  the  job  market,  wl^ich 
Is  the  basis  for  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  suggest  that  economics  i^at 
the  heart  of  racial  bias.  The  Negro  has 
been  condemned  to  poverty  becausdof 
lack  of  equal  job  opportunities,  '^s 
poverty  has  kept  the  Negro  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  I  do  inot 
say  that  the  inferior  position  of  the  Ne- 
gro Is  entirely  due  to  lack  of  job  op- 
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portunity.    A   great   deal  of  It   is 
to  lack  of  educational  opportunity, 
doubt  a  substantial  amount  of  it  Is 
to  the  inferior  environment  which 
resulted  over  the  years  from  the  lack 
of  both  educational  and  equal  job  i op- 
portunities.   But  no  one  can  look  atl  the 
basic  statistics  which  are  set  fort^  In 
charts  In  graphic  form  without  conclud- 
ing that  Inadequate  job  opportuniter  Is 
a  major  cause  for  the  Inequality  IJrom 
which  the  Negro  race  suffers  in  AmeHca, 
as  do  other  minority  groups  with  which 
Senators  are  familiar. 


Figure  1  Is  entitled  "Median  wage  or 
salary  income  in  1939,  1947.  and  1962 
of  white  and  nonwhite  males.  14  years 
and  over." 

I  point  out  that  In  1939.  the  median 
wage  or  salary  Income  of  a  white  man 
was  $1,112.  and  that  of  the  Negro  was 
$460.  Over  the  years,  the  gap  between 
the  two  races  has  continued.  In  1947 
the  median  wage  or  salary  income  of 
the  white  citizen  was  $2,357,  and  that  of 
the  Negro  citizen  was  a  little  more  than 
half  of  that,  or  $1,279. 

The  situation  had  improved  in  19W 
with  regard  to  both  the  white  and  the 
Negro  race  in  terms  of  median  income. 
By  that  time  the  median  income  of  the 
white  citizen  was  $5,462,  and  that  of  the 
Negro  citizen  had  crept  up  a  little  per- 
centagewise; it  was  $3,023.  However,  it 
was  still  hardly  60  percent  of  the  median 
income  received  from  wages  and  salary 
by  the  white  worker. 

We  turn  now  to  estimated  lifetime 
earnings  of  white  and  nonwhite  males, 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  school  years 
completed. 

For  white  workers  who  had  completed 
no  more  than  8  years  of  elementary 
school  education— and  the  figures  which 
I  interpolate  come  from  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  compiled  in  connection  with  the 
1960  census— the  lifetime  earnings  re- 
ceived from  age  18  to  64  are  $191,000; 
for  a  Negro,  the  figure  is  $123,000.  For 
those  who  had  completed  4  years  of  high 
school,  a  white  high  school  graduate  over 
his  working  lifetime,  received  earnings 
of  $253,000;  a  Negro  received  earnings 
of  $151,000. 

When  we  come  to  the  higher  level,  the 
discrepancy  is  even  greater.  For  white 
workers  who  had  completed  4  years  of 
coUege  in  addition  to  high  school,  the 
Ufetime  earnings  were  $395,000  whereas 
a  Negro  college  graduate  could  antici- 
pate only  $185,000.  or  less  than  half  the 
earnings  of  the  white  msm. 

I  now  turn  to  the  chart  which  shows 
the  vmemployment  rates  of  white  and 
nonwhite  workers  during  the  15-year 
period  from  1947  to  1963.  The  curve  in- 
dicates that  starting  in  1947.  which  was 
a  year  of  high  employment,  the  percent- 
age of  white  workers  unable  to  secure 
employment  was  slightly  in  excess  of  3 
percent;  the  percentage  of  Negro  work- 
ers in  the  same  category  was  slightly  in 
excess  of  5  percent. 

For  the  following   15  years  the  two 
lines  on  the  graph  fluctuate  more  or  less 
in  unison,  corresponding  to  the  chang- 
ing economic  conditions.     The  rate  of 
unemployment    for    both    groups    goes 
down  when  times  are  good,  and  goes  up 
when  times  are  bad.  untU  we  flnd  a  sit- 
uation which  is  quite  unique  and  very 
different   from  that   which  existed   in 
1947.    Times  are  good  now;  we  have  the 
greatest    gross    national    product    the 
country  has  ever  experienced;   we  are 
unquestionably  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world.    Yet  we  suffer  from  chrorUc  and 
persistent     unemployment;     and     one 
should  note  carefully  how  the  scourge  of 
unemployment  for  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  work  they  cannot  flnd  falls  un- 
justly, depending  on  the  color  of  the  skin 
of  the  worker.    The  unemployment  rate 
among  whites  in  1963  was  approximately 


5  percent;  at  the  same  time,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  Negroes  was  11 
percent — or  more  than  tvdce  as  great. 
So  the  situation  has  been  getting  worse, 
not  better.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  the  rate  of  imemployment  for 
whites  was  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  Negro  rate;  but  by  now  the  rate  of 
imemployment  for  Negroes  is  more  than 
twice  that  for  the  whites.  This  should 
be  a  good  indication  to  us  of  the  discrimi- 
nation which  exists  by  reason  of  inade- 
quate employment  opportunity  and  dis- 
crimination; and  such  unemployment 
should  be  a  strong  argument  in  support 
of  the  proposed  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Another  sardonic  fact  worth  mention- 
ing is  that,  as  the  chart  shows,  a  Negro 
college  graduate  would,  during  his  work- 
ing lifetime,  that  is  to  say,  from  age  18 
to  age  64,  earn  $185,000;  a  white  high 
school  dropout  who  got  no  farther  than 
the  eighth  grade  would  earn,  during  his 
working  lifetime,  $191,000.  or  $6,000 
more  for  a  white  graduate  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  than  the  lifetime  earn- 
ings of  a  Negro  college  graduate. 

In  1947,  nonwhite  unemployment  was 
only  64  percent  higher  than  that  for  the 
whites;  in  1962,  it  was  124  percent  higher 
than  that  for  the  whites. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  condition? 
Of  course,  to  a  substantial  extent  it  is 
discrimination;  to  a  very  substantial  ex- 
tent It  is  lack  of  education;  and  to  a 
rather  substantial  extent  it  is  the  differ- 
ence in  environment. 

But  what  is  happening  Is  that  auto- 
mation and  cybernation— which  Is 
roughly  deflned  as  the  marriage  of  the 
computer  and  the  assembly  line— are 
wiping  out  the  nonskilled  jobs  which  Ne- 
groes have  traditionally  held;  and  dis- 
crimination has  kept  Negroes  out  of  the 
jobs  which  have  a  future. 

One  example  is  the  field  of  selUng.  I 
quote  now  from  the  testimony  given  by 
Dr  Eli  Ginzberg,  professor  of  economics 
at  Columbia  University,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee: 

Now,  there  has  been  no  argument  that 
seriovis  discrimination  exists  in  the  Job 
arena.  I  recently  saw  some  figures  which 
Indicated  that  of  the  200,000  people  em- 
ployed in  selling  jobs  by  a  group  of  major 
employers,  there  were  200  Negroes.  This  in- 
dicates something  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
discrimination  which  prevails  on  the  job 
front. 
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His  testimony  appears  at  page  311  of 
the  hearings. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  With 
200.000  people  engaged  In  selling,  only 
200  of  them  were  Negroes. 

Of  course  education  is  needed;  but 
education  without  equal  job  opportunity 
can  become  meaningless. 

At  pages  379  and  380  of  our  hearings, 
Mr  Herman  Miller.  Special  Assistant  In 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  gave  the  following  testi- 
mony: 

One  important  point  that  shows  up  In  the 
census  data  Is  that  even  when  the  Negro  has 
received  a  high  school  education,  he  cannot 
flnd  a  well-paying  job.  One-third  of  Negro 
males  who  are  high  school  graduates  worK 
either  as  laborers  or  service  workers— two 
very  low  paying  jobs. 


The  Negro  has  a  dual  handicap.  He  works 
at  far  lower  paid  Jobs  than  the  whites  and 
even  when  he  works  at  the  same  kind  of  Job 
he  is  paid  far  less.  As  a  result,  the  figures 
show  that  the  Negro  college  graduate  makes 
less  than  the  white  who  has  had  only  8 
years  of  elementary  school.  These  figures  are 
shocking  to  me  because  they  show  the  seri- 
ous dilemma  the  average  Negro  family  faces. 
Why  spend  4  years  going  to  college  if  all  you 
are  going  to  be  when  you  get  through  is  a 
teacher  or  a  mailman  and  earn  less  money 
than  the  white  who  did  not  even  have  to  go 
beyond  elementary  school? 

I  quote  now  from  the  testimony  given 
before  our  subcommittee  by  Mr.  James 
Farmer,  National  Director  of  CORE;  this 
testimony  appears  at  page  220: 

Nothing  produces  alienation  from  society 
and  a  lack  of  motivation  among  Negroes  more 
than  (not]  being  able  to  get  a  job  in  keeping 
with  their  training  and  ability.  Nothing 
produces  school  dropouts  more  than  that.  If 
the  lad  In  high  school  sees  his  father,  who  is 
a  high  school  graduate,  pushing  a  broom  in 
town,  then  what  motivation  is  there  for  him 
to  go  ahead  and  finish  high  school? 

He  can  push  a  broom  without  finishing 
high  school  and  so  on;  there  is  a  great  tend- 
ency for  him,  then  to  drop  out. 

I  quote  now  from  the  testimony  given 
by  a  businessman.  Mr.  Joseph  Ross, 
president  of  Davidson  Bros..  Inc..  a 
department  store  chain  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  New  York.  He  gave  this  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee: 

I  have  read  a  lot  In  the  newspapers  recent- 
ly about  the  shortage  of  skilled,  qualified 
Negro  personnel.  And  I  >want  to  voice  my 
disagreement  with  that  fact,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Unfortunately,  It  is  true  that  qualified 
skilled  Negroes  are  Invisible,  but  they  are 
there,  (they]  are  invisible  for  a  whole  num- 
ber of  historical  reasons,  but  In  the  past  10 
years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
of  Negroes  attending  not  only  Negro  colleges 
In  the  South,  but  State  and  city  xmiverslties 
In  the  North. 

This  has  resulted  In  a  large  number  of 
Negro  coUege  graduates  available  for  work. 
but  they  are  Invisible  because  they  have 
studied  by  and  large  to  be  ministers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers. 
These  areas  have  been  the  only  avenues  of 
employment  open  to  them. 

I  stress  the  following: 

Many  of  the  Negro  postmen  who  deliver 
our  mail  are  college  graduates;  the  Post 
Office  is  the  largest  employer  of  Negro  col- 
lege graduates  In  the  United  States. 

I  Interpolate  to  say  that  most  of  them 
are  letter  carriers. 

I  quote  further  from  his  testimony: 

Negroes  have  not  studied  in  business 
schools  to  any  significant  extent  because  the 
opportunities  In  business  have  been  his- 
torically closed  to  them.  And,  therefore,  in 
looking  for  qualified,  skilled  Negroes  you 
have  to  look  In  different  places  than  you 
Would  look  for  qualified  white  people  and 
I  think  you  have  to  establish  not  a  lower 
criteria,  but  a  different  criteria  In  determin- 
ing who  a  qualified  Negro  person  is. 

You  can  look  for  them,  for  instance,  in 
the  Post  Office.  You  will  find  them  In  a  sub- 
stitute Negro  teacher  In  the  local  school 
board  waiting  list  or  an  imderpald  social 
Worker. 

Many  Negro  college  graduates  are  hiding 
their  lights  under  a  bushel  of  mediocre  and 
unskilled  Jobs  because  they  have  no  other 
employment  opportvmlty. 

Those  quotations  are  from  pages  319 
and  320  of  the  Senate  subcommittee's 
nearings. 


With  respect  to  female  high  school 
graduates,  among  the  whites,  only  2  out 
of  each  100  have  to  take  Jobs  as  domestic 
servants  or  maids;  whereas,  among  the 
Negroes,  20  out  of  each  100  cannot  find 
any  better  paying  jobs  than  emplojrment 
in  domestic  service. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  now  about 
the  economic  costs  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  Nation  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
sent  a  memorandum  to  our  subcommit- 
tee, which  is  printed  in  the  Record.  It 
states  that  we  could  add  $13  billion  to 
our  gross  national  product  if  Negroes 
could  fully  utilize  the  skills  they  already 
have  in  the  job  markets. 

If  Negroes  were  also  given  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity,  the  figure  of  addi- 
tional gross  national  product  would  be 
$17  billion. 

I  submit  that  the  existence  of  racial 
discrimination  against  our  Negro  citizens 
in  the  job  market  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  testimony  from  qualified  indi- 
viduals in  the  record  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. 

I  turn  now  to  the  need  for  a  Federal 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act.  It  is 
true  that  in  28  States  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities — some  48  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve— there  are  State  fair  employment 
practices  legislation  or  ordinances.  I 
call  attention  to  the  map  which  appears 
behind  the  last  row  of  chairs  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  indicate  where  those  States  are. 

Every  single  State  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  north  of  the  Ohio,  except  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  has  fair  employ- 
ment practices  legislation.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico  also  have  such  legislation. 

The  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  Idaho  and  Nevada,  have  fair  em- 
ployment practices  legislation. 

Not  a  single  State  of  the  Old  Confed- 
eracy has  such  a  law.  That  is  perhaps 
the  most  cogent  argument  in  support  of 
title  vn.  Roughly  60  percent  of  the 
nonwhite  population  lives  In  22  States 
where  there  are  no  FEPC  laws.  More 
than  that.  State  and  local  FEPC  laws 
vary  widely  in  effectiveness.  In  many 
areas  effective  enforcement  is  hampered 
by  inadequate  legislation,  inadequate 
procedures,  or  an  inadequate  budget. 
Big  interstate  Industry  cannot  effectively 
be  handled  by  the  States.  Interstate 
commerce  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  which  have 
the  best  FEPC  laws  are  those  which  most 
articulately  demand  and  request  a  Fed- 
eral law  to  assist  them.  Five  very  able 
men  testified  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower, 
which  held  hearings;  they  are  the  men 
who  administer  the  fair  employment 
practices  laws  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Missouri.  Minnesota,  and  California. 
Those  five  men  were  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  a  Federfd  fair  employment 
practices  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  15  Governors  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Governors  on  record  as 
supporting  a  Federal  FEPC  law,  which 
appears  on  page  287  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

GrOVERNOES  AND  RBTRESENTATIVES  OF  GOVER- 
NORS Participatinc  in  Third  Annttal  Con- 
ference 

Hon.  William  G.  Stratton,  Governor.  Illi- 
nois. 

Hon.  Herschel  C.  Loveless.  Governor,  lows. 

Roy  Shapiro,  State  controller.  Kansas. 

Kermlt  S.  Nlckerson.  deputy  commission- 
er of  education.  Maine. 

Walter  Carrlngton,  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion Against  Discrimination,  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  G.  Mennen  Williams,  Governor,  Mich- 
igan. 

Hon.  OrvUle  L.  Freeman.  Ghjvernor,  Minne- 
sota. 

Milton  Lltvak,  Missouri  Human  Rights 
Commission,  Missouri. 

Dr.  John  P.  Mllllgan,  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  education,  New  Jersey. 

jdlrner  A.  Carter,  chairman.  New  York  State 
Committee  Against  Discrimination,  New 
York. 

Prank  W.  Baldau,  executive  director,  Ohio 
Civil  Rights  Committee.  Ohio. 

Normal  O.  Nllsen,  commissioner  of  labor. 
Oregon. 

Senator  C.  George  DeStefano,  Rhode 
Island. 

Mark  Litchman,  Washington  State  repre- 
sentative, Washington. 

Hon.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  Governor,  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  title  VII  is  so  drafted  that  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  work 
together.  When  the  bill  is  enacted,  the 
State  and  the  municipal  agencies  will 
continue  to  operate,  and  State  laws  will 
continue  in  force,  except  where  they  are 
inconsistent  with  title  vn.  The  Federal 
Commission  can  agree  under  title  VII 
not  to  bring  any  suits  in  cases  in  a  par- 
ticular State  or  locality  where  the  State 
or  locality  has  adequate  power  under  Its 
own  laws  or  ordinances  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act  and  it  Is  effectively 
exercising  that  power. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Commission 
can  make  arrangements  to  use  and  pay 
for  the  services  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  the 
Federal  law  if  the  State  agencies  are 
willing. 

So,  I  take  it  that  title  vn  meshes  nice- 
ly, logically,  and  coherently  with  the 
State  and  city  legislation  already  in  ex- 
istence in  a  number  of  the  States  and  a 
number  of  our  cities,  small  as  well  as 
large.  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  could  cooperate  ef- 
fectively and,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
there  would  be  a  saving  in  the  Federal 
budget  in  those  areas  where  State  laws 
are  effective,  discrimination  Is  outlawed, 
and  discriminators  are  prosecuted. 

But  in  wide  areas  of  the  country  where 
there  is  no  State  or  local  law,  a  Federal 
law  is  essential.  I  take  it  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  background  which  I 
have  attempted  to  summarize  in  my 
speech  bears  pertinent  witness  to  the 
correctness  of  that  statement. 

I  now  turn  to  the  fact,  clearly  estab- 
lished in  the  hearings,  that  both  orga- 
nized labor  and  business  want  title  VIL 
Strong  support  for  Federal  legislation 
was  expressed  by  the  following  leaders 
in  organized  labor: 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO;  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the 
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Negro  America  Labor  Council  and  aiso 
the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  PorteJs; 
David  J.  McDonald,  president  of  tpe 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America;  Walter 
P.  Reuther.  president  of  United  Autoirio- 
bile  Workers  of  America;  C.  J.  Haggerty, 
president  of  the  Building  and  Constn^c- 
tion  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO;  C^ri 
J.  Megel,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  i 

Not  all  of  those  gentlemen  testmfed 
They  either  testified  or  submitted  stap- 
ments. 

Nor  is  labor  afraid  of  title  vn. 

January  15  of  this  year,  before  the 

now  under  consideration  had  passed 

House,  my  esteemed  colleague  the  Se: 

tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  mad 

speech  on  the  floor  of   the  Senate 

which  he  undertook  to  raise  the  a 

ment  that  FEPC  legislation  was  a  t^ 

to  organized  labor.    Under  date  of 

ruary  11.  1964,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther. 

the  president  of  the  United  Automobile 

Workers,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senator 

from  Alabama  rebutting  the  Senators 

position.     I  shall  not  take  the  tim^  of 

Senators  to  read  that  cogently  ar^ed 

rebuttal  of  the  position  of  the  Senitor 

from  Alabama.   I  ask  unanimous  coruient 

that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Reuther's  letter  to  the 

Senator  from  Alabama   [Mr.  Hill!   be 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 

remarks.  ^  ^.t.  r. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows 
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International  Union.  United  Au- 
tomobile. AEROSPACE  &  ACRICXJL- 

TURAL   Implement   Workers  or 
America-UAW,  r^ 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  11. 19^4 

Hon.  Lister  Hill. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington.  D.C.  , 

DEAR  Senator  Hill:   Your  speech  oi    the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  January  15  regarding 
the  clvU  rights  bill  and  the  rights  °\r^^^' 
nlzed  labor  has  been  received  and  studied 
with  interest.    As  you  are  aware,  we  hold  you 
in  the  highest  respect  for  your  dedlcatlbn  to 
the  rights  of  organized  labor.  exempllfl.Ki  by 
your  years  of  work  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publid  Wel- 
fare.    Nevertheless.  In  this  instance  ire  do 
not  share  your  fears  that  the  pending  civil 
rlehts    bill    will    undermine    the    rights    oi 
unions  and  working   people.     On  the  con- 
trary   our  union  and  the  leadership  cf  the 
AFLr-CIO  have  testified  on  behalf  of  th((  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  civil  rights  bill.    These 
are  Intended  to  assure  equality  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  without  discrimination  on 
Sie  basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na^lona 
origin   and  will  strengthen  the  fundacfcental 
rights    of    laboring    people    through© 
United  States  and  add  to  the  vltall 
integrity  of  the  labor  movement. 

Before   dealing   with   the   partlcul 
cerns  expressed   In  your  S^^^te  spe 
me  say  that  our  faith  In  the  workability  of  a 
Federal  FEPC  Is  based  on  more  than  20  years 
of  experience  with  FEPC  laws  In  manyjof  our 
Stater  as  well  as  Presidential  Executive  or- 
ders going  back  to  the  early  1940's  which  re- 
quire nondiscrimination  on  Federal  Jo^  and 
on  Federal  contract  employment.     Npne  of 
the  numerous  State  FEPC  laws  and  qone  of 
the  Presidential  regulations  covering  n^lllions 
of   employees,   have  undermined   the  rlghtt 
of  organized  labor  or  resulted  In  th(B  kind 
of  chaos  and  disruption  which  you  predict 
as   the   result   of  the  pending  Federal   law. 
Of    course,    we   do   not   mean    to  sajr   that 
existing  State  and  Federal   regulations  are 
adeauate.    As  long  as  millions  of  workers  In 


the 
and 

con- 

ih,  let 


many  of  our  States  remain  subject  to  denial 
of  opportunity  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood 
solely  because  of  race  or  color,  though  they 
are  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  work,  there 
exists  a  need  for  a  Federal  FEPC.  But  two 
decades  of  experience  with  existing  laws  give 
us  confidence  that  FEPC  does  not  weaken 
but  rather  strengthens  the  rights  of  working 
people  and  the  labor  movement. 

Turning  to  your  specific  points  regarding 
the  pending  legislation,  we  would  urge  you 
to  reexamine  each  of  your  objections. 

First    your   principal   concern   appears  to 
be    that    the    pending    law    will    require    a 
mathematical  apportionment   of  Jobs  on  a 
••one  white-— "one  Negro"  or  other  similarly 
rigid  basis.     This,  however.  Is  not  the  con- 
struction of  FEPC  which  has  been  employed 
heretofore,  and  we  do  not  believe  It  to  be 
the  import  of  the  pending  Federal  measure. 
The  preponderance  of  cases  Involve  a   100- 
percent-whlte    situation,    where    employers 
have   refused   to   hire   or  promote   a   single 
Negro  worker,  or  unions  have  barred  Negroes 
from  entering  a  craft  or  achieving  appren- 
ticeship training.     In  other  cases  there  has 
been  token  Integration  only,  to  provide  the 
pretense   rather   than   the    reality    of   non- 
discrimination.   It  18  these  situations  which 
are  the  principal  focus  of  the  pending  law. 
We  find  no  evidence  that  a  mechanistic  niun- 
bers  game  such  as  you  suggest  Is  Intended 
by  the  pending  measxire. 

Second,  you  state  that  under  the  bill  quali- 
fied white  workers  would  be  laid  off  to  make 
room  for  unqualified  Negroes.     This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  letter  or  Intention  of  the  law. 
which  provides  only  that  qualified  Ameri- 
cans shall  not  be  denied  Jobs  or  necessary 
training   for   Jobs   merely   because   of   their 
race  or  color.     Moreover,  where  clear  racial 
discrimination  exists  and  has  been  proved, 
the  remedy  applied   under  existing  laws   Is 
not  the  dismissal  of  qualified  white  workers 
but  the  requirement  that  future  opportuni- 
ties for   employment  be   made  available  to 
racial    minorities    previously    discriminated 
against.      If   the    Congress   adopts    some    of 
the  enlightened  measures  proposed  by  your 
Senate  committee  for   reducing   unemploy- 
ment and  promoting  a  more  dynamic  and  ex- 
panding economy,  there  should  exist  In  the 
near  future  the  conditions  of  rising  employ- 
ment   which    will    provide    Jobs    for    every 
American,   for   both    the   white    and   Negro 

worker.  ,  ^,    _.     , 

Third  you  urge  that  where  racial  discrimi- 
nation Is  being  practiced.  Federal  contracte 
win  be  canceled  and  workers  virtll  lose  joM. 
But  here  again  the  experience  under  the  Fed- 
eral   contract    nondiscrimination    orders    or 
Presidents   Truman.   Elsenhower,    and    Ken- 
nedy   shows  that  contract  cancellation  was 
not  used  for  enforcement.    In  almost  every 
instance  of  proven  discrimination,  employers 
made  adjustments  In  their  practices  to  end 
discrimination.     Indeed,   under   both   titles 
VI  and  VII  of  the  pending  civil  rights  bill 
no  other  action  may  be  taken  against  one 
who  violates  by  conttnued  racial  discrimina- 
tion, until  It  Is  clear  that  compliance  can- 
not be  secured  by  voluntary  means.    Finally. 
It  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of  the  pending 
law  precisely  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  can- 
celing contracts  and  forcing  loss  of  Jobs.     To- 
day   under  the  controllng  legal  authorities, 
a  Federal  contract  employer  who  continues 
to  discriminate  may  leave  no  option  but  the 
cancellation  of  his  contract  since  other  reme- 
dies are  not  expressly  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress     Similarly,  a  union  which   continues 
to  discriminate  U  presently  subject  to  toe 
loss   of   its   Labor   Board   certification      Far 
from  resulting  In  such  Ineffective  and  dis- 
ruptive remedies  avaUable  today,  the  pending 
law  is  intended  to  permit  direct  achievement 
of  compliance  against  those  who  discrimi- 
nate, instead  of  dlvectlng  employers  of  con- 
tracts or  unlona  of  their  right  to  represent 
S^rker.     In  short,  the  <iAr«^ J*'""?^^^ 
provided  in  the  pending  bill  will  avoid  rather 
than  result  In  those  Ineffective  and  Indirect 


measures  of  contract  cancellation  or  union 
decertification  which  give  you  concern. 

Fourth,  you  suggest  that  the  pending  law 
would  threaten  the  rights  of  union  workers 
by  requiring  the  recruiting  of  nonunion  em- 
ployees.   Here  again  the  Intention  as  we  see 
it  Is  Just  the  contrary.     The  time  has  long 
passed  when  responsible  labor  unions  con- 
tinue to  exclude  Negro  workers  from  mem- 
bership     Every  AFL-CIO  union  Is  signatory 
to  the  constitution  of  the  federation,  which 
promises  the  right  to  membership  without 
racial   discrimination   In    every    constituent 
union      Even  the  most  recalcitrant  affiliate 
of  the  federation  barring  Negroes  from  Join- 
ing the  union  now  has  changed  Its  constitu- 
tion and  op>ened  Its  membership  to  Negroes. 
In  any  event,  the  pending  law  will  directly 
require  equal  access  to  union  membership 
for  Negroes,  rather  than  create  any  competi- 
tion between  union  and  nonunion  workers. 
Finally  let  me  say  with  all  the  earnestness 
I  can  command  that  the  strength  and  vitality 
of    organized   labor    Is    materially   increased 
rather  than  threatened  by  the  guarantee  of 
fair  employment  practices.    During  the  years 
when  organized  labor   and   particularly   In- 
dustrial unions  won  their  strength  and  status 
m  this  country,  the  principal  weapon  of  hos- 
tile employers  was  to  divide  the  workers  Into 
embattled    union    and    antiunion    factions. 
By  this  means  strikes  were  broken,  Job  se- 
cvu-lty  was  threatened,  and  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  kept  below  humane  and  de- 
cent standards. 

Today,  antiunion  employers  seek  the  same 
results  by  a  new  division  of  the  workers  in 
which    they    would   play   off   white   against 
Negro  to  perpetuate  fear,  to  depress  wages, 
and  to  create  tension  and  hostility  between 
working  groups.    Throughout  the  South,  and 
regretfully   at    times   even   In   areas   of   the 
North  and  West  as  well,  employers  are  play- 
ing the  racial  discrimination  game  to  break 
the  strength  of  labor  and  prevent  organiza- 
tion.   It  Is  our  primary  hope  that  fair  em- 
ployment practices  requirements  will  end  this 
vicious  game  of  dlvlde-and-conquer.    Under 
the   pending   law,   every   Negro   worker    will 
have  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  Job  If  he  la 
qualified,  and  every  white  worker  will  know 
that  he  cannot  be  laid  off  or  refused  employ- 
ment for  a  racial  reason  because  discrimina- 
tion against  a  white  worker  is  just  as  for- 
bidden as  discrimination  against  the  Negro. 
The  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  by  an 
overwhelming    bipartisan    majority    In    the 
House   of   Representatives   on   February   10. 
which   includes    a   strong   fair   employment 
practices  provision,  reinforces  the  principles 
expressed  herein  and  provides  further  testi- 
mony that  the  temper  of  our  times  Is  con- 
sonant with   the  struggle  for   equal  oppor- 
tunity. .  „ 
I  am  sorry  that  In  this  Instance  our  union 
and  the  leadership  of  the  labor  movement 
are  generally  In  disagreement  with  you  about 
a  matter  of  high  national  policy  and  Impor- 
tance.    We  would  be  most  pleased  If,  after 
reviewing   the    points   In    this    communica- 
tion, you  could  Join  the  progressive  forces 
in  the  national  community  to  support  the 
administration's    fair   employment   practices 
proposals  which  we  believe  to  be  both  sound 
national  policy  and  morally  right  and  fully 
consistent  with  democraUc  values. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  P.  REtrrHER, 
President,  International  Union.  UAW. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  also  had  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  a  summary 
statement  in  rebuttal  to  the  argument 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  LMf- 
Hill]  to  the  effect  that  title  vn  would 
undermine  the  vested  rights  of  seniority, 
that  it  would  deny  to  unions  their  rep- 
resentation rights  under  the  Nation^ 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  ^^1^*^ 
Labor  Act;  that  the  operation  of  title  vi 
would  in  some  way  affect  adversely  tne 


rights  of  organized  labor;  and  that  title 
VII  would  impose  the  requirement  of 
racial  balance. 

I  submit  that  those  assertions  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  are 
untenable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rebuttal  to  the  argument 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Replt  to  Arcttments  Made  by  Senator  Hill 

First,  It  has  been  asserted  that  title  VII 
would  undermine  vested  rights  of  seniority. 
This  Is  not  correct.  Title  VII  would  have 
no  effect  on  seniority  rights  existing  at  the 
time  It  takes  effect.  If.  for  example,  a  col- 
lective bargaining  contract  provides  that  In 
the  event  of  layoffs,  those  who  were  hired 
last  must  be  laid  off  first,  such  a  provision 
would  not  be  affected  In  the  least  by  title  VII. 
This  would  be  true  even  In  the  case  where 
owing  to  discrimination  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  title,  white  workers  had  more 
seniority  than  Negroes.  Title  VII  Is  directed 
at  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin.  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  when  a  worker  Is  laid  off  or  denied 
a  chance  for  promotion  because  under  es- 
tablished seniority  rules  he  Is  "low  man  on 
the  totem  pole"  he  Is  not  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  race.  Of  course.  If  the 
seniority  rule  Itself  Is  discriminatory.  It 
would  be  unlawful  under  title  VII.  If  a  rule 
were  to  state  that  all  Negroes  must  be  laid  off 
before  any  white  man.  such  a  rule  could  not 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  discharge  subsequent 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  title.  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  could  quarrel  with  such 
a  result.  But.  In  the  ordinary  case,  assum- 
ing that  seniority  rights  were  built  up  over 
a  period  of  time  during  which  Negroes  were 
not  hired,  these  rights  would  not  be  set  aside 
by  the  taking  effect  of  title  VII.  Employers 
and  labor  organizations  would  simply  be 
under  a  duty  not  to  discriminate  against 
Negroes  because  of  their  race.  Any  differ- 
ences In  treatment  based  on  established  sen- 
iority rights  would  not  be  based  on  race  and 
would  not  be  forbidden  by  the  title. 

Second,  It  has  been  asserted  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  deny  unions  their  representa- 
tion rights  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  This 
is  not  correct.  Nothing  In  title  VII  or  any- 
where else  In  this  bill  affects  rights  and  obli- 
gations under  the  NLRA  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  The  procedures  set  up  In  title 
VII  are  the  exclusive  means  of  relief  against 
those  practices  of  discrimination  which  are 
forbidden  as  unlawful  employment  practices 
by  sections  704  and  705.  Of  course,  title  vn 
is  not  Intended  to  and  does  not  deny  to  any 
individual,  rights  and  remedies  which  he  may 
pursue  under  other  Federal  and  State  stat- 
utes. If  a  given  action  should  violate  both 
title  VII  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
would  not  be  deprived  of  Jurisdiction.  To 
what  extent  racial  discrimination  Is  covered 
by  the  NLRA  Is  not  entirely  clear.  I  under- 
stand that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  presently  under  consideration  a 
case  Involving  the  duties  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation with  respect  to  discrimination  because 
of  race.  At  any  rate,  title  VII  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  duties  of  any  employer  or  labor 
organization  under  the  NLRA  or  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  and  these  duties  would 
continue  to  be  enforced  as  they  are  now.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  procedures  of  title 
VTI  are  invoked,  the  remedies  available  are 
those  set  out  In  section  707(e),  Injunctive 
relief  against  continued  discrimination,  plus 
appropriate  affirmative  action  Including  the 


payment  of  backpay.  No  court  order  Issued 
under  title  VTI  could  affect  the  status  of  a 
labor  organization  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  or 
deny  to  any  union  the  benefits  to  which  It  Is 
entitled  under  those  statutes. 

Third.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  oper- 
ation of  title  VI  will  In  some  way  affect  the 
rights  of  organized  labor.  This  Is  Incorrect. 
Title  VI  deals  with  programs  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  I  know  of  no  financial  as- 
sistance rendered  to  lagor  organizations  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  or 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  These  organizations 
benefit,  as  do  all  American  workers,  from  the 
beneficent  policies  of  these  statutes,  but 
there  Is  no  flow  of  cash,  goods,  or  credit  from 
the  Pedersd  Government  to  these  organiza- 
tions and  it  Is  to  such  assistance  that  title 
VI  Is  directed.  Title  VI  would  no  more  au- 
thorize the  suspension  of  a  union's  status  as 
a  collective  bargaining  agent  because  of  dis- 
crimination than  it  would  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  to  stop  collecting  duty  on 
goods  competing  with  those  produced  by  an 
employer  who  discriminates.  There  Is  sim- 
ply no  such  authority  anywhere  In  the  bill. 

Finally.  It  has  been  asserted  title  VII  would 
impose  a  requirement  for  "racial  balance." 
This  is  incorrect.  There  Is  no  provision, 
either  in  title  VII  or  In  any  other  jmrt  of 
this  bin.  that  requires  or  authorizes  any 
Federal  agency  or  Federal  court  to  require 
preferential  treatment  for  any  Individual  or 
any  group  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance.  No  employer  Is  required  to  hire  an 
Individual  because  that  Individual  Is  a  Negro. 
No  employer  is  required  to  maintain  any  ratio 
of  Negroes  to  whites.  Jews  to  gentiles,  Italians 
to  English,  or  women  to  men.  The  same  Is 
true  of  labor  organizations.  On  the  contrary, 
any  deliberate  attempt  to  maintain  a  given 
balance  would  almost  certainly  run  afoul  of 
title  vn  because  It  would  Involve  a  failure 
or  refusal  to  hire  some  Individual  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  ori- 
gin. What  title  VII  seeks  to  accomplish,  what 
the  civil  rights  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  is 
equal  treatment  for  all. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  bill  would  not  affect  seniority  at 
all.  It  would  not  affect  the  present  op- 
eration of  any  part  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  rights  under  existing 
labor  laws.  The  suggestion  that  racial 
balance  or  quota  systems  would  be  im- 
posed by  this  proposed  legislation  is  en- 
tirely Inaccurate. 

With  respect  to  the  American  busi- 
nessman, there  was  cogent  testimony 
from  the  following  executives  of  corpora- 
tions : 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc..  which  manufactures  ofiBce 
equipment;  a  high  executive  of  Min- 
neapolis Honeywell  Corp.,  which  manu- 
factures electronics  and  control  systems ; 
and  the  president  of  Davidson  Bros.,  Inc., 
a  department  store  chain. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  their  testimony  is  to  quote  from 
the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Pitney-Bowes,  which  appears 
at  page  210  of  the  Senate  hearings: 

No  dramatic  upheaval  has  followed  the  en- 
actment of  FEP  legislation  In  Connecticut — 

Which  is  where  the  principal  oflBce  of 
the  corE>oration  is — 

The  businessman's  personnel  problems 
have  not  swollen  to  mammoth  proportions, 
nor  has  he  been  forced  to  spend  the  best  part 
of  his  time  in  court  as  an  alternative  to 
hiring  every  minority  group  member  who 
presents  himself  for  employment.  His  free- 
dom Is  not  restricted  except  for  his  freedom 


to  be  biased  In  his  personnel  policies.  He  Is 
not  hounded  unjustly,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  discrimination  actually  has  been 
found  In  about  half  the  cases  Investigated. 

Actual  experience  under  State  FEPC 
laws  shows  that  very  few  cases  result 
in  court  actions. 

A  survey  of  12  States,  from  date  of 
enactment  of  an  FEPC  law  in  each  State 
through  December  31.  1961,  shows  that 
in  almost  20,000  cases — actually  19.439 — 
there  were  only  18  court  actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  on  that  point  which 
appears  in  the  hearings  at  page  134  may 
be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comparative    complaint    experience     under 
State  fair  employment  practice  laws 

(From  date  of  law  until  Dec.  31.  1961] 


State 

Cases 

Bearings 

Cease  and 
desist 
orders 

Court 
actions 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. - 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota' — 

Missouri* 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio       

1.014 

261 

SOO 

3,559 

1,4S« 

184 

45 

1,738 

7,497 

969 

286 

1,^238 

286 

2 
4 

4 
2 
8 
1 
0 
2 
18 
2 

0 

19 

0 

2 

3 
3 

o 

6 
1 

0 

2 

«6 
1 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 
3 
0 
4 
1 
0 
2 
5 
0 

Oregon  

I'cnn.sylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 

0 
0 
0 

Total---- 

19,439 

62 

26 

18 

'  The  Minnesota  flRures  do  not  cover  cases  arising  in 
Duluth,  Minneapolis,  or  St.  Paul,  where  local  anti- 
dLicrimination  laws  apply. 

'  The  Missouri  law  became  effective  on  Oct.  13,  1961. 
Of  the  45  complaints  received  by  July  23,  1963,  26  have 
been  settled  informally  and  19  are  still  under  investiga- 
tion. „ 

»  The  figure  given  is  that  of  the  House  committee  sur- 
vey. Testimony  of  the  general  ooxinsel  of  the  New 
York  State  Conm)is,«ion  for  Hiunan  Rights  suggests 
that  only  4  complaints  have  resulted  in  the  issuance  of 
cease  and  desist  orders.  See  statement  of  Henry  Spltr 
before  Sutxjommittee  on  Employment  and  Manpower, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  July 
29,  1963. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now,  but  only  briefly,  to  the  averment 
which  has  been  made  by  some  opponents 
of  the  bill  that  title  VH— and,  for  that 
matter,  any  of  the  other  10  titles  of  the 
bill — is  unconstitutional.  This  con- 
tention, in  my  opinion,  is  entirely  er- 
roneous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  so  much  of  a 
legal  opinion,  written  under  date  of 
March  30,  1964,  sent  jointly  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KxTCHEL],  and  signed  by  a  number  of 
eminent  lawyers,  as  pertains  to  title  VU. 
I  may  say  parenthetically  that  I  have 
stricken  out  the  irrelevant  parts,  which 
do  not  pertain  to  title  VH. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

March  30.  1964. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphhet, 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Humphrey  and  Kttchel: 
We    have    received    your    letter    addressed 
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separately  to  each  of  us.  In  which  you 
quest  our  views  regarding  the  constltutl 
allty  of  two  parts  of  H.R.  7152.  the  propr 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1963,  now  pending  in 
Congress,  specifically  title  II.  prohibiting 
crlna^lnation  in  places  of  public  accomm 
tion,  and  title  VII,  providing  for  equal  ein- 
ployment    practices    by    certain    employes 
employment  agencies  and  labor  unions.     I 

Your  inquiry  requests  our  opinion  eitker 
as  cochalrmen  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law  or  in  our  individual 
capacities.  We  are  reolylng  In  the  latter 
role.  and.  In  accordance  with  one  of  ihe 
suggestions  in  your  letter,  we  have  asked  a 
number  of  other  lawyers  to  consider  the 
questions  which  you  have  raised  and  to  Jpln 
with  us  in  formulating  this  statement.  We 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  expressing 
our  views  solely  on  the  constitutional  issues 
raised  in  your  letters  and  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  bUl.  I 

Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  estab- 
lished Judicial  precedents  in  this  area  of  ccn- 
stltutional  law.  and  in  full  recognition  of  ihe 
vital  Importance  of  the  legal  issues  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  we  conclude  that 
title  n  and  title  VII  are  within  the  fradne- 
work  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  fin- 
der the  Constitution.  I 

With  respect  to  title  n.  the  congressldnal 
authority  for  its  enactment  is  expreisly 
stated  in  the  bUl  to  rest  on  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  on  the  11th 
amendment.  The  reliance  upon  both  of 
these  powers  to  accomplish  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  title  II  is  sound.  Discriminal  ory 
practices,  though  free  from  any  State  c<  im- 
pulsion, support,  or  encouragement,  mas  so 
burden  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce 
as  to  Justify.  legaUy,  congressional  regula- 
tion under  the  commerce  clause.  On  the 
other  hand,  conduct  having  an  InsuflQclenli 
bearing  on  Interstate  commerce  to  warrant 
action  under  the  commerce  clause  may  be 
regulated  by  the  Congress  where  the  cond  uct 
is  so  attributable  to  the  SUte  as  to  come 
within  the  concept  of  SUte  action  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  grounding  of  the  public  accommcda- 
tlons  title  on  the  commerce  clause  Is  in  kdep- 
Ing  with  a  long  tradition  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion, validated  In  many  Judicial  declsibns. 
and  Is  not  today  open  to  substantial  l»gal 
dispute.  In  exercising  its  power  to  regt^ate 
commerce  among  the  States.  Congress  jhas 
enacted  laws,  encompassing  the  widest  r^nge 
of  conunercial  transactions,  similar  to  ithe 
regulatory  scheme  of  title  II  of  HJl.  715^. 

It  is  sdso  clear  that  the  dlscrimlnatioii  or 
segregation  prohibited  by  title  n  Is  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Congress  under  its  pbwer 
to  enact  laws  to  enforce  the  equal  protecjtlon 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  where  there  is 
j>artlcipetlon  and  Involvement  by  Stat*  or 
local  public  agencies  in  the  unlawful  conduct. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S.  3  (1883),  lii  no 
way  prevents  the  Congress  from  bau-ringldls- 
crlmlnatlon  in  those  factual  circumstances 
constituting  State  action  under  the  I4th 
amendment.  J 

With  respect  to  the  equal  employment!  op- 
portunity provisions  of  title  VII,  therd  are 
many  decisions  of  the  Federal  coiorts  uphold- 
ing under  the  conunerce  clause  similar  laws 
regulating  emplojrment  relationships  which 
in  some  fashion  impinge  on  Interstate 
merce. 

Powers  which  Congress  can  exercise 
one  part  of  the  Constitution  may  be  11: 
by  guarantees  found  elsewhere  in  the  d 
tutlon.  In  our  opinion,  neither  title  I 
title  vn  Imposes  such  arbitrary  restrictions 
upon  private  property  or  on  the  operatlcln  of 
private  business  as  to  conflict  with  due  proc- 
ess requirements.  In  the  development  of 
congressional  authority  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  other  express  grants  of  power, 
statutes  designed  to  enhance  individual 
rights  and  to  ameliorate  working  conditions 
have    been   regularly  upheld   by   the  courts 


even  though  they  have  in  some  measvire  af- 
fected property  or  contract  rights. 

For  your  convenience,  we  are  attaching  a 
brief  legal  memorandum  reviewing  the  ap- 
plicable authorities. 

The  lawyers  who  Join  in  this  reply  to  your 
request  for  an  opinion,  are  listed  below. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  Twud. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Bernard  O.  Seoal. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Other  lawyers  Joining  in  this  opinion: 
Joseph  A.  Ball,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Francis 
Blddle,  Washington,  DC;  Herbert  Brownell, 
New  York  City;  Homer  D.  Qrotty,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Lloyd  N.  Cutler.  Washington,  D.C.; 
Norrls  Darrell,  New  York  City;  James  C. 
Dezendorf.  Portland.  Oreg.;  Erwln  N.  Grls- 
wold,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Albert  E.  Jenner, 
Jr.,  Chicago,  111.;  William  B.  Lockhart,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  William  L.  Marbury,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  David  F.  Maxwell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  John  D.  Randall,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Charles  S.  Rhyne.  Washington,  DC;  William 
P.  Rogers,  Washington,  D.C.;  Samuel  I. 
Rosenman,  New  York  City;  Eugene  V.  Ros- 
tow.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Whitney  North  Sey- 
mour. New  York  City;  Charles  P.  Taft.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  John  W.  Wade,  Nashville. 
Term. 

IDENTIFICATION  OP    SIGNERS   OT  LETTER 

Joseph  A.  Ball:  Ball,  Hunt  &  Hart,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  past  president,  State  Bar  of 
California. 

Francis  Blddle:  Washington.  D.C.;  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Herbert  Brownell:  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  New 
York  City;  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States;  president.  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Homer  D.  Crotty:  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutch- 
er,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  past  president,  State 
Bar  of  California;  member  of  council,  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute. 

Lloyd  N.  Cutler:  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Picker- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.;  president,  Yale  Law 
School  Association. 

Norrls  Darrell:  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  New 
York  City;  president,  American  Law  Insti- 
tute. 

James  C.  Dezendorf:  Koerner.  Young,  Mc- 
Colloch  &  Dezendorf,  Portland,  Oreg.;  past 
president.  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws;  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Judicature  Society. 

Erwin  N.  Griswold:  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
dean.  Harvard  Law  School. 

Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr.:  Thompson,  Raymond, 
Mayer  &  Jenner,  Chicago,  111.;  past  presi- 
dent, American  Judicature  Society;  past 
president,  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 
William  B.  Lockhart,  Minneapolis.  Minn.; 
dean.  University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Law. 
William  L.  Marbury:  Piper  &  Marbury, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  member  of  coimcil,  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute. 

David  F.  Maxwell:  Obermayer,  Rebmann, 
Maxwell  &  Hlppel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  past 
president,  American  Bar  Association;  former 
chairman  of  house  of  delegates,  American 
Bar  Association. 

John  D.  Randall,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa: 
past  president,  American  Bar  Association, 
former  chairman  of  house  of  delegates, 
American  Bar  Association. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne:  Rhyne  &  Rhyne,  Wash- 
ington, DC;  past  president,  American  Bar 
Association;  former  chairman  of  house  of 
delegates.  American  Bar  Association. 

William  P.  Rogers:  Royall.  Koegal  & 
Rogers,  Washington,  DC,  and  New  York 
City;  former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Samuel  I.  Rosenman:  Rosenman,  Colin, 
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Memorandum 
TITLE  vn 

Title  vn  of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963  enunciates  a  national  policy  of 
equal  opportunity  for  employment  free  from 
discrimination.  The  equal  employment  title 
is  based  expressly  upon  the  commerce  clause. 
Section  701(b)  also  declares  it  to  be  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  Insure  the  full  "en- 
joyment by  all  persons  of  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  secured  and  protected 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
The  employers  covered  by  the  proposed 
legislation  would  ultimately  be  those  having 
25  or  more  employees.  For  the  first  3  years 
after  Its  effective  date,  title  VII  would  cover 
those  employers  having  a  greater  number  of 
employees  as  prescribed  in  section  702(b). 
Also  subject  to  this  title  would  be  employ- 
ment agencies  and  labor  organizations. 

In  the  customary  pattern  of  State  and 
local  fair  employment  legislation,  title  VH 
sets  forth  certain  unlawful  employment 
practices  by  employers,  emplojraient  agencies 
and  labor  organizations.  Generally,  these 
practices  relate  to  discrimination,  segrega- 
tion, and  other  types  of  unequal  treatment 
or  withholding  of  privileges  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

A  procedure  is  established  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  purposes  of  the  title 
by  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  for  resort  to  the  courts  when 
allegedly  unlawful  employment  practices 
cannot  be  voluntarily  eliminated. 

The  same  considerations  which  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  public  accommoda- 
tions title  is  valid  under  the  commerce 
clause,  particularly  the  landmark  Jones  and 
Laughlln  and  Darby  cases,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable here.  Many  of  the  prior  statutes 
regulating  labor  relations  under  the  com- 
merce clause  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
are  directly  analogous  to  the  provisions' of 
title  VII. 

Starting  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  continuing  through  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959,  Congress  has  enacted  comprehensive 
legislation  regulating  labor  and  management 
practices.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  similar  statutes,  which  have  as  their 
purpose  the  Improvement  of  the  condition 
of  persons  whose  work  affects  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  furnish  ample  authority 
for  the  attempt  in  title  VII  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  employment  practices.  It  is 
but  a  short  step  to  proceed  from  a  statute 
which  prevents  the  discharge  of  workers  for 
union  activity  to  one  which  seeks  to  outlaw 
discrimination  in  employment  on  account  of 
race.  In  a  case  involving  the  applicability  of 
the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Antl-Injunctlon  Act  to 
the  picketing  of  a  store  denying  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  Negroes,  Justice 
Roberts,  speaking  for  the  Court,  said,  with 
somewhat  prophetic  Insight: 

"The  desire  for  fair  and  equitable  condi- 
tions of  employment  on  the  part  of  persona 
of  any  race,  color  or  persuasion,  and  the  re- 


moval of  discriminations  against  them  by 
reason  of  their  race  or  religious  beliefs  is 
quite  as  Important  to  those  concerned  as 
fairness  and  equity  In  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  can  be  to  trade  or  craft  un- 
ions or  any  force  of  labor  organization  or 
association.  Race  discrimination  by  an  em- 
ployer may  reasonably  be  deemed  more  un- 
fair and  less  excusable  than  discrimination 
against  workers  on  the  gi'ound  of  union 
affiliation  •  •  •••  New  Negro  Alliance  v. 
Sanitary  Grocery  Co..  303  U.S.  552,  561 
(1938). 

Employers,  employment  agencies  as  well  as 
labor  organizations  whose  business  or  ac- 
tivities affect  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
are  clearly  subject  to  congressional  legisla- 
tive authority. 

The  decisions  which  have  upheld  statutes 
adopted  under  the  commerce  cla\ise  or  other 
powers  contained  In  the  Constitution  recog- 
nize that  congressional  authority  Is  restricted 
by  the  due  process  of  law  guarantee  of  the 
fifth  amendment.  It  Is  evident  that  most 
Federal  regulatory  statutes  constitute  a  lim- 
itation to  some  extent  on  the  use  of  private 
property  or  the  exercise  of  private  rights. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  Federal  legislation 
upheld  by  the  courts  against  the  charge 
of  Interference  with  property  rights.  Ni. 
R.B.  V.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301 
U.S.  1.  43  (1937).  The  courts  have  dealt 
in  the  same  manner  with  State  legislation 
enacted  under  local  police  powers  which  has 
been  challenged  under  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment.  In  meeting  this 
attack,  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  Nebbia  v. 
New  York,  391  U.S.  502,  538   (1934)  : 

"The  Constitution  does  not  secure  to  any- 
one liberty  to  conduct  his  business  in  such 
fashion  as  to  Inflict  Injviry  upon  the  public 
at  large,  or  upon  any  substantial  group  of 
the  people." 

Nebbia  and  cases  of  like  Import  are  rele- 
vant because  the  power  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  Interstate  commerce  Is  similar  to  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  activi- 
ties within  the  State.  Titles  II  and  VII 
do  not  seem  to  Involve  any  greater  Inter- 
ference with  private  rights  than  many  of 
the  Federal  regulatory  statutes  to  which  we 
have  referred  or  similar  State  legislation. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  State  and 
local  antidiscrimination  measures  In  Rail- 
way Mail  Association  v.  Corsi.  326  U.S.  88 
(1945),  a  New  York  statute  barring  racial 
discrimination  by  labor  unions,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  v.  Thompson  Co.,  346  U.S. 
100  (1953),  a  local  law  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race  In  eating  places. 

We  have  not  tried  to  provide  In  this 
memorandum  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  legal  authorities  in  support  of  our  views. 
Prom  a  review  of  the  leading  decisions  of 
the  courts,  we  have  sought  to  cull  out  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  congres- 
sional power  under  the  Constitution  and  to 
refer  specifically  to  a  few  cases  which  con- 
tain Important  holdings. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  each  Member  of  Congress  bears 
in  acting  upon  this  legislative  proposal,  and 
we  hope  that  the  above  analysis  will  be  of 
some  assistance  In  discharging  that  respon- 
sibility. We  are  honored  by  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  help  in  attempting  to  clarify  some 
of  the  legal  Issues  Involved  in  H.R.  7152. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter,  as  will  appear  from  its  being  print- 
ed in  the  Record  immediately  above  what 
I  am  now  saying,  was  joined  in  by  some  22 
lawyers,  including  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  in  the  country,  three  former 
Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States, 
four  former  presidents  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  deans  of  the 
law  schools  of  Harvard.  Yale,  Minnesota, 
and  Vanderbllt  Universities. 


I  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  the  basis  of 
their  opinion,  for  it  is  quite  short.  Their 
reasoning,  which  is  quite  clearly  based 
upon  pertinent  cases  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  shows  ample  precedent  for  the 
constitutionality  of  title  vn  under  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  an  opinion  ren- 
dered to  me,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Man- 
power, by  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
zenbach,  written  at  my  request,  under 
date  of  August  15,  1963.  may  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

OmcE  or  THE 
Deptttt  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Augtist  15, 1963. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  July  25,  1963,  In  which  you 
request  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  the  constitutionality  of  certain  fair 
employment  practices  bills  pending  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower. 

We  believe  that  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  (art.  I,  sec.  8)  provides 
authority  for  Congress  to  enact  fair  employ- 
ment practices  legislation. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  upheld  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  employment 
relations  affecting  Interstate  smd  foreign 
commerce.  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Rail- 
road Co.  v.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks, 
281  U.S.  543  (1930);  N.LJt.B.  v.  Jones  and 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1  (1937);  see 
also  N.L.R.B.  v.  Fainblatt,  306  U.S.  601 
(1939);  Polish  National  Alliance  v.  NI..RB., 
322  U.S.  643  (1944).  Thus,  In  Jones  and 
Laughlin,  supra,  the  court  said  (301  UJS. 
at  33)  : 

"Discrimination  and  coercion  to  prevent 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  employees 
to  self-organization  and  representation  Is  a 
proper  subject  for  condemnation  by  com- 
petent legislative  authority." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  In  similar 
terms  of  race  discrimination  which  Infringes 
upon  the  right  to  work  free  from  racial  dis- 
crimination. Justice  Roberts,  speaking  for 
the  unanimous  Court  In  New  Negro  Al- 
liance V.  Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  303  U.S.  552 
(1938)  at  p.  561  said: 

"The  desire  for  fair  and  equitable  condi- 
tions of  employment  on  the  part  of  persons 
of  any  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  and  the 
removal  of  discriminations  against  them  by 
reason  of  their  race  or  religious  beliefs  Is 
quite  as  Important  to  those  concerned  as 
fairness  and  equity  In  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  can  be  to  trade  or  craft 
union  or  any  force  of  labor  organization  or 
association.  Race  discrimination  by  an  em- 
ployer may  reasonably  be  deemed  more  un- 
fair and  less  excusable  than  discrimination 
against  workers  on  the  ground  of  \inlon 
affiliation." 

In  connection  with  the  general  civil  rights 
legislation  now  pending  before  Congress,  we 
have  taken  the  position  that  discrimination 
'  In  places  of  public  accommodation  which 
affects  Interstate  commerce  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  legislation  under  the 
commerce  clause.  For  your  convenience,  we 
are  attaching  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sus- 
taining this  contention.  Similarly,  we  be- 
lieve that  legislation  may  be  enacted  safe- 


guarding the  right  to  work  free  from  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  where  Interstate  com- 
merce would  be  affected. 

Nor  would  such  legislation  Impose  arbi- 
trary restraints  upon  the  conduct  of  private 
business  in  contravention  of  the  due  process 
clause.  It  is  now  clear  that  appropriate 
regulation  of  the  hire  and  discharge  of  em- 
ployees is  not  an  unconstitutional  abridg- 
ment of  the  contract  right.  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation  v.  N.L.RJB.,  313  U.S.  177  (1941); 
N.L.R.B.  V.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Corp.,  supra: 
see  also  Morgan  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
way Co.,  32  F.  Supp.  617  (1940).  The  free- 
dom of  contract  Is  not  absolute,  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  regtilations  and  prohibi- 
tions pvu-suant  to  valid  governmental  powers. 
See  Nebbia  v.  New  York,  291  U.S.  502.  527-628 
(1934). 

It  Is  clear,  too.  that  labor  organizations 
may  be  covered  lay  fair  employment  prac- 
tices legislation.  Labor  unions  have  been  ac- 
corded the  statutory  right  to  act  as  exclu- 
sive bargaining  agents  for  nonmembers  as 
well  as  members  under  Congress'  power  over 
Interstate  commerce.  Similarly,  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  Federal  Government 
may,  in  exercise  of  the  same  power.  Impose 
necessary  restrictions  to  prohibit  labor 
unions  from  discriminating  becavise  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  Cf .  United  States 
v.  Classic.  313  U.S.  297.  326  (1941);  Smith  v. 
Allwright,  321  U.S.  64B.  664  (1944).  The 
essence  of  free  government  requires  that 
power  must  be  accompanied  by  responsibil- 
ity. 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Steele  v. 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  Company, 
323  U.S.  192  (1944),  held  In  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  a  Negro  railway  foreman  who 
was  discriminated  against  because  of  color 
by  a  union  chosen  by  the  majority  to  repre- 
sent the  craft  under  the  Federal  Railway  La- 
bor Act  could  enjoin  the  union,  notwith- 
standing that  such  discrimination  was  but- 
tressed by  the  contract  between  the  union 
and  the  employer.  The  Court  said  (323  TJJR. 
at  199.203): 

"But  we  think  that  Congress,  in  enacting 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  authorizing  a  la- 
bor union,  chosen  by  a  majority  of  a  craft, 
to  represent  the  craft,  did  not  intend  to  con- 
fer plenary  power  upon  the  union  to  sacri- 
fice, for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  rights  of 
the  minority  of  the  craft,  without  Imposing 
on  It  any  duty  to  protect  the  minority." 
•  •  •  •  • 

[I]t  is  enough  for  present  purposes  to  say 
that  the  statutory  power  to  represent  a  craft 
and  to  make  contracts  as  to  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  does  not  Include  the 
authority  to  make  among  members  of  the 
craft  discriminations  not  based  on  such  rele- 
vant differences.  Here  the  discriminations 
based  on  race  alone  are  obviously  irrelevant 
and  Invidious.  Congress  plainly  did  not  un- 
dertake to  authorize  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative to  make  such  discriminations.  Cf. 
Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U3.  356;  Yu  Cong 
Eng  V.  Trinidad,  271  U.S.  500;  Missouri  ex  rel. 
Gaines  v.  Canada,  305  VS.  337;  Hill  v.  Texas, 
316U.S.  400. 

To  the  same  effect  is  Tunstall  v.  Brother- 
hood, 323  U.S.  210  (1946);  see  also  Morgan  v. 
Virginia.  828  U.S.  373,  and  Railway  Mail  As- 
sociation V.  Corsi,  326  U.S.  83  (1945). 

State  courts  have  also  held  that  unions 
could  not  discriminate  among  their  members 
because  of  race.  Carroll  v.  Local  269,  183 
NJ.  Eq.  144,  31  Atl.  (2d)  223.  225  (1943)  and 
James  v.  Mariruhip  Corp.,  26  Calif.  (2d)  721 
155  P.  (2d)  329  (1945),  noted  In  160  AXJt. 
900;  see  also  Betts  v.  Beasley,  161  Kan.  459, 
169  P.  (2d)   831   (1946). 

In  short.  It  Is  our  view  that  the  fair  em- 
ployment practices  bills  pending  before  yoxir 
subcommittee  are  constitutional. 
Sincerely. 

NICHOI.AB  deB.  Kaizxnbach. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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Mr.  CXARK.  Mr.  President  this 
cogent  opinion  covers  pretty  much  the 
same  ground  as  the  latter  opinion  Jf 
eminent  counsel  outside  the  Govert- 
ment.  and  again  makes  it  clear  that  tile 
commerce  clause  is  ample  constitutional 
authority  for  title  vn.  I 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hate 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandutoi 
forwarded  to  me  by  W.  Willard  Wir^, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  at  my  request.  und|r 
date  of  August  17.  1963.  and  prepared  ^y 
the  Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Departmeht 
of  Labor  "Constitutional  Basis  for  Leg- 
islation Before  the  88th  Congress  To  Pro- 
hibit Discrimination  in  Employment  Be- 
cause of  Race,  Color,  etc." 

There  bein;^  no  objection,  the  meri- 
orandum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  le 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoNsrmmoNAL  Basis  for  Legislation  Betc  re 

THE    88TH    Congress    To    PROHiBrr    Ds- 

OUMINATION    IN    EMPLOYMENT    BECAUSE    OF 

Race.  Color,  etc. 

This  memorandvun  is  addressed  to  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality,  under  Ihe 
commerce  clause,  of  legislative  propoeals 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  88th  Congress  to 
prohibit  discrimination  In  employment  1  )e- 
cause  of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin, 
and  ancestry.  It  is  concluded  that  the  c<.n- 
Btltutlonallty  of  such  proposals  Is  ao^'^" 
dantly  clear.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  enact  this  t/pe 
of  legislation.  The  purpose  of  th  s  mem- 
orandum is  to  point  out  the  principal  ac- 
tors involved  In  a  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I     THE    POWER    or    CONGRESS    TO    PROHIBIT    1  lIS- 
'  CRIMINATION     IN     EMPLOYMENT    UNDER    '  THE 
COMMERCE   CLAUSE 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
eress  in  the  exercise  of  the  commerce  power 
to  enact  legislation  of  this  nature  is  plain 
beyond  doubt.  The  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
peatedly upheld  regulation  of  employn^ent 
relationships  based  on  this  power.  i 

A      The  extent,  in  general,  of  congressional 
power  under  the  commerce   clause 
It  has  long  been  settled  that   the   com- 
merce clause  extends  not  only  to  the  move- 
ment  of   goods   m   commerce,   but   alsc    to 
those  related  activities  preceding  or  follow- 
ing    such     movements.      Thus,     in     United 
States  v    Darby.  312  U.S.  100,  the  Suprsme 
Court  in  upholding  the  validity  of  the   Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  stated  that  "the  p<iwer 
of  Congress  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
extends  to  the  regulations  through  leg  sla- 
tlve    action    of    activities    Intrastate    w  ilch 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  commerce 
or  the  exercise  of  the  congressional  p()wer 
over  it  "    In  addition,  the  Court  polnt«d  out 
that  this  power  "extends  to  those  activities 
intrastate   which   so  affect  interstate   <om- 
merce  or  the  exercise  of  the  power  ovsr  it 
so  as  to  make  the  regulation  of  them  ap- 
propriate means  to  the  attainment  of  a  leg- 
Itlniate    end.    the    exercise    of    the    granted 
power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce. 
TOe  Sherman  Act  and  the  National  labor 
Relations  Act  are  familiar  examples  ol    the 
exertion  of  the  commerce  power  to  prohibit 
or   control   activities   whoUy   Intrastate    be- 
cause   of    their    effect    on    Interstate     :om- 

merce."  ,    .  _,4.v 

Moreover.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  with 

reference  to  the  constitutional  basis  o    the 

Pair  Labor   Standards  Act.    which   ^f  g^" 
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"commerce"  and  the  "production  of 
for  commerce."  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
several  times  emphasized  that  the  Cor^ess 
in  providing  this  coverage  stopped  conjlder- 
ably  short  of  the  full  reach  of  its  coniitltu- 
tional  power  under  the  commerce  clause 
(Kirschbaum  v.  Walling.  316  U.S.  516:    "— 
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ains  v.  Carr  Bros.  Co..  316  UJ3.  564;  Mitchell 
v  H  B  Zachry  Co..  362  U.S.  310).  In  an- 
swer to  the  contention  that  an  employer  in 
an  industry  alleged  to  be  "purely  local  In 
nature"  should  not  be  compelled  to  comply 
with  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the 
Court  declared  that  to  the  extent  that  his 
employees  are  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  the  em- 
ployer is  himself  so  engaged  ( Kirschbaum  v. 
Walling,  316  U.S.  516;  and  see  Mabee  v.  White 
Plains  Publishing  Co..  327  U  S.  178) 

It    can    therefore    be    authoritatively    said 
that  It  Is  now  well  settled  that  the  constitu- 
tional power  extends  to  activities  affecting 
commerce  In  any  amount  or  volume  not  so 
minimal   or   sporadic   as   to  fall   within   the 
doctrine  of  de  minimis  non  curat  lex.     As 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  case.  NLRB  v.   Fainblatt.  306 
U.S.   1.  the   "power  of  Congress  to   regulate 
Interstate  commerce  is  plenary  and  extends 
to  all  such  commerce  be  it  great  or  small." 
because  "commerce  may  be  affected  in  the 
same    manner    and    to   the    same    extent    in 
proportion  to  its  volume,  whether  it  be  great 
or  small."     See  also  NLRB  v.  Denver  Bldg. 
&  Constr.  Tr.  Council,  341  U.S.  675:  Carpen- 
ters Union  v.  NLRB.  341  U.S.  707.     And  In 
NLRB    V.    Stoller,    207    P.    2d    305    (C.A.    9). 
certiorari  denied.  347  U.S.  919.  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  was  held  applicable  to 
a  local   dry   cleaner   who   purchased   $12,000 
worth  of   supplies  from   outside   the   State, 
the  CoMTt  holding  that  this  amount  "was  not 
so  inslgnlflcant  as  to  come  within  the  rule 
de  minimis  non  curat  lex." 

Further.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
congressional  power  to  regulate  conditions  of 
employment  Is  not  limited  to  those  situa- 
tions where  the  producer,  seller,  or  furnisher 
of  goods  or  services  himself  places  the  goods 
or  services  which  he  produces,  sells,  or  fur- 
nishes In   the  channels   of   Interstate  com- 
merce.     This    power    also    extends,    for    ex- 
ample,  to   the   retail   distribution    of   goods 
which  have  moved  across  State  lines  before 
they  reach  the  retailer.     Thus  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  labor  relations  problems  of  re- 
tailers   handling    such    goods,    even    though 
all  their  sales  are  local.     See  Amalgamated 
Meat    Cutters    and    Butcher    Workmen     of 
America   v.   Fairlawn    Meats,   Inc.,    353    U.S. 
20  (three  retail  meat  markets,  all  of  whose 
sales  were  Intrastate  but  whose  out-of -State 
purchases  totaled  slightly  over  one-ninth  of 
total  purchases);  San  Diego  Building  Trades 
Council  v.  Garmon,  353  U.S.  26    (two  retail 
lumber  yards  whose  out-of-State  purchases 
totaled    »250.000);    Howell   Chevrolet   Co.   v. 
NLRB.  346  U.S.  482    (retail   car  dealer   pur- 
chasing   from    local    General    Motors   ware- 
house   autos    and    parts    manufactured    out 
of  State). 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  exercise  pow- 
er with  respect  to  articles  which  "have  com- 
pleted an  Interstate  shipment  and  are  being 
held  for  future  sales  in  purely  local  or  intra- 
state commerce"  is  also  settled.  In  United 
States  v.  Sullivan.  332  U.S.  689.  a  druggist 
was  convicted  of  failure  to  comply  with  la- 
beling requirements  for  sulfathlazole  which 
was  sold  to  customers  after  It  had  moved  In 
commerce.  A  recent  exercise  by  Congress  of 
this  authority  Is  Public  Law  8&-506  requir- 
ing certain  information  for  prospective  pur- 
chasers to  be  kept  posted  on  new  automo- 
biles prior  to  their  sale  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

And.  of  course,  another  major  example  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power  was  the  extension 
of  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  coverage,  by  the 
amendments  of  1961.  to  certain  retell  esteb- 
lishments. 

Finally,  it  is  also  thoroughly  settled  that 
the  question  whether  "the  conduct  of  an  en- 
terprise affects  commerce  among  the  Stetes 
is  a  matter  of  practical  Judgment."  and  that 
the  "exercise  of  this  practical  Judgment  the 
Constitution    entrusts    primarily    and    very 


largely  to  the  Congress"  {Polish  Alliance  v. 
Labor  Board.  322  U.S.  643).  Under  these 
principles,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  practical 
Judgment  by  the  Congress  that  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  because  of  race  or 
color  has  a  substentlal  impact  on  commerce 
would  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  Such  find- 
ings are.  of  course,  contelned  In  the  pend- 
ing bills  on  this  subject. 

B  Congressional  power  under  the  commerce 
clause  in  the  field  of  employment  rela- 
tions 

The  areas  in  which  the  Congress  has  teken 
legislative  action  under  the  commerce  clause 
by  regulatory  and /or  criminal  laws  are  le- 
gion Any  attempt  to  list  them  would  un- 
duly lengthen  this  memorandum.  Attention 
should  be  directed,  however,  to  some  of  the 
stetutes  most  closely  akin  to  the  propo^l 
here  Involved;  namely,  those  which  deal  with 
employer-employee  relationships. 

The  courts  have  often  and  consistently  up- 
held the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  ac- 
tivities m  this  area  which  affect  Interstete 
or  foreign  commerce.  Thus  in  NLRB  v. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  301  U.S. 
1.  the  Court  said  (at  p.  33)  : 

"Discrimination  and  coercion  to  prevent 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  employees 
to  self-organization  and  representation  Is  a 
proper  subject  for  condemnation  by  compe- 
tent legislative  authority. 

In  similar  vein,  the  Court  spoke  as  follows 
respecting  discrimination  which  Infringes  on 
the  right  to  work  free  from  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  New  Negro  Alliance  v.  Sanitary 
Grocery  Co..  303  U.S.  552  (at  p.  561)  : 

"The  desire  for  fair  and  equlteble  condi- 
tions of  employment  on  the  part  of  persons 
of  any  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  and  the 
removal  of  discrimination  against  them  by 
reason  of  their  race  or  religious  beliefs  Is 
quite  as  important  to  those  concerned  as 
fairness  and  equity  in  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  can  be  to  trade  or  craft 
unions  or  any  form  of  labor  organization 
or  association.  Race  discrimination  by  an 
employer  may  reasonably  be  deemed  more 
unfair  and  less  excusable  than  discrimina- 
tion against  workers  on  the  ground  of  union 
affiliation.  •   •   • 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  of  course, 
was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
various  conditions  of  work  such  as  wages, 
hours,  child  labor  and  the  employment  of 
learners  and  handicapped  persons.  This 
regulation  is  permitted  because  of  the  effect 
on  interstate  commerce  of  labor  conditions 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  such  com- 
merce (United  States  v.  Darby,  supra). 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  en- 
acted to  prohibit  engaging  in  unfair  labor 
practices  as  therein  defined.  This  statute 
relies  on  the  term  "affecting  commerce"  (as 
applied  to  unfair  labor  practices)  to  define 
the  reach  of  Federal  regulation,  and  it  too 
has  been  held  constitutional  (NLRB  v.  Jones 
d'  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  supra) .  There 
the  Court  stated  that  the  actions  covered  by 
this  law  are  not  immune  from  regulation  be- 
cause they  grow  out  of  labor  disputes  since 
"it  Is  the  effect  on  commerce,  not  the  source 
of  the  injury,  which  Is  the  criterion"  (at 
p  32)  This  principle  is.  of  course.  equaUy 
applicable  to  the  proposed  legislation  here 
under  consideration. 

Relying  upon  the  commerce  clause,  tne 
Congress  has  also  enacted  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act.  regulating  labor  relations  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employees.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  oi 
this  law  In  Texas  <k  New  Orleans  R.R.  Co.  ^. 
Brotherhood    of    Railway    Clerks.    281    U.S. 

548. 

In  Steele  v.  Louisville  and  Nashville  R-R^ 
Co  323  U.S.  192.  the  Court  fiu-ther  ruled 
that  a  union  which  Is  the  exclusive  bargain- 
ing representative  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  has  an  obligation  not  to  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  notwithstanding  a  col- 
lective   bargaining    contract    providing    for 
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such  discrimination.  There  the  Court  stated 
the  point  to  be  decided  as  follows  (at  p. 
193): 

"The  question  is  whether  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  imposes  on  a  labor  organization,  act- 
ing by  authority  of  the  State  as  the  exclusive 
bargaining  representative  of  a  craft  or  class 
of  railway  employees,  the  duty  to  represent 
all  the  employees  in  the  craft  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  their  race,  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  courts  have  Jurisdiction  to  pro- 
tect the  minority  of  the  craft  or  class  from 
the  violation  of  such  obligation." 

Under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
was  the  exclusive  representative  of  the  craft 
for  purposes  of  bargaining.  Negroes  were 
excluded  from  membership  in  agreements 
with  the  railway  company  providing  that 
vacancies  as  they  occurred  should  be  filled  by 
white  men,  and  restricting  the  seniority 
rights  of  Negro  firemen.  As  a  result  Steele, 
who  was  a  Negro  fireman,  lost  a  substantial 
amount  of  time,  and  was  assigned  to  harder 
and  less  remunerative  work.  He  sought  In- 
junctive relief  which  the  Alabama  courts 
denied.  In  reversing,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  agreements  were  violative 
of  the  terms  of  the  act,  which  were  held  to 
require  that  the  labor  organization,  chosen 
as  provided  In  the  act  "to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  craft  or  class  of  employees  is  thus 
chosen  to  represent  all  of  its  members,  re- 
gardless of  their  union  aflUlations  or  want  of 
them  •  •  *.  Unless  the  labor  union  repre- 
senting a  craft  owes  some  duty  to  represent 
nonunion  members  of  the  craft,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  not  discriminating  against  them 
as  such  in  contracts  which  It  makes  as  rep- 
resentative, the  minority  would  be  left  with 
no  means  of  protecting  their  intereste.  or, 
indeed,  their  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
pursuing  the  occupation  in  which  they  are 
employed.  •  •  •  Without  attempting  to  mark 
the  allowable  limits  of  differences  In  the 
terms  of  contracts  based  on  differences  of 
conditions  to  which  they  apply,  it  Is  enough 
for  present  purposes  to  say  that  the  statutory 
power  to  represent  a  craft  and  to  make  con- 
tracts as  to  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions does  not  include  the  authority  to 
make  among  members  of  the  craft  discrimi- 
nations not  based  on  such  relevant  differ- 
ences. Here  the  discriminations  based  on 
race  alone  are  obviously  irrelevant  and  In- 
vidious." 

In  a  concurring  opinion  Mr.  Justice 
Murphy  went  somewhat  fiorther:  "The  eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  Negroes  prac- 
ticed by  the  brotherhood  and  the  railroad 
under  color  of  congressional  authority  raises 
a  grave  constitutional  question  which  should 
be  squarely  faced.  The  utter  disregard 
for  the  dignity  and  the  well-being  of  colored 
citizens  shown  by  this  record  Is  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  demand  the  invocation  of 
constitutional  condemnation.  To  decide 
the  case  and  analyze  the  statute  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  legal  niceties,  while  remain- 
ing mute  and  placid  as  to  the  obvious  and 
oppressive  deprivation  of  constitutional 
guarantees.  Is  to  make  the  Judicial  function 
something  less  than  it  should  be.  The  con- 
stitutional problem  Inherent  in  this  In- 
stance Is  clear  •  •  *.  But  It  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  Congress  meant  to  authorize 
the  representative  to  act  so  as  to  Ignore  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Otherwise  the  act  would  bear  the  stigma 
of  unconstitutionality  under  the  fifth 
amendment  In  this  respect.  Por  that  reason 
I  am  willing  to  read  the  statute  as  not  per- 
mitting or  allowing  any  action  by  the  bar- 
gaining representative  In  the  exercise  of  Ita 
delegated  powers  which  would  In  effect  vio- 
late the  constitutional  rights  of  individuals. 
If  the  Court's  construction  of  the  statute 
rests  upon  this  basis.  I  agree.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  such  is  the  basis.  •  •  *  The  Consti- 
tution voices  ite  disapproval  whenever  eco- 
nomic discrimination  is  applied  under  au- 


thority of  law  against  any  race,  creed,  or  color. 
A  sound  democracy  cannot  allow  such  dis- 
crimination to  go  unchallenged.  Racism  is 
far  too  virulent  today  to  permit  the  slightest 
refusal,  in  the  light  of  a  Constitution  that 
abhors  it.  to  expose  and  condenua  it  where- 
ever  it  appears  in  the  course  of  p  statutory 
interpretation." 

Another  extremely  important  case  is  Rail- 
way Mail  Assn.  v.  Corsi,  326  U.S.  88,  which 
It  appears  should  logically  be  considered  at 
this  point  even  though  it  did  not  Involve  the 
commerce  clause.  There  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  upheld  a  New  York  law  which 
forbade  labor  organizations  from  den3rlng 
membership  or  equal  protection  to  any  per- 
son because  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  The 
association  was  an  organization  of  postal 
clerks  which  limited  ite  membership  to  per- 
sons of  the  Caucasian  race  and  native  Amer- 
ican Indians.  It  claimed  that  it  was  not 
a  labor  organization  under  the  law  and 
that  If  It  was,  the  sections  Involved  violated 
the  due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  were  In  con- 
flict with  the  Federal  power  over  post  oCQces 
and  post  roads.  Both  issues  in  question  were 
decided  against  the  association. 

The  opinion,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Reed, 
states  that:  "We  have  here  a  prohibition 
of  discrimination  in  membership  or  union 
services  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
A  Judicial  determination  that  such  legisla- 
tion violated  the  14th  amendment  would  be 
a  distortion  of  the  policy  manifested  in  that 
amendment  which  was  adopted  to  prevent 
State  legislation  designed  to  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 
We  see  no  constitutional  basis  for  the  con- 
tention that  a  State  cannot  protect  workers 
from  exclusion  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  by  an  organization  function- 
ing under  the  protection  of  the  State,  which 
holds  itself  out  to  represent  the  general  busi- 
ness needs  of  the  employees." 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  In  a  concurring 
opinion,  used  broader  and  more  emphatic 
language:  "•  •  •  it  Is  urged  that  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  pre- 
cludes the  State  of  New  York  from  pro- 
hibiting racial  and  religious  discrimination 
against  those  seeking  employment.  Elabo- 
rately to  argue  against  this  contention  is  to 
dignify  a  claim  devoid  of  constitutional  sub- 
stance. Of  course  a  State  may  leave  absten- 
tion from  such  discriminations  to  the  con- 
science of  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  State  may  choose  to  put  its  authority  be- 
hind one  of  the  cherished  alms  of  American 
feeling  by  forbidding  Indulgence  in  racial 
or  religious  prejudice  to  another's  hurt.  To 
use  the  14th  amendment  as  a  sword  against 
such  State  power  would  stultify  the  amend- 
ment. Certainly  the  Insistence  by  individ- 
uals on  their  private  prejudices  as  to  race, 
color,  or  creed.  In  relations  like  those  now  be- 
fore us.  ought  not  to  have  a  higher  constitu- 
tional sanction  than  the  determination  of 
the  State  to  extend  the  area  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation beyond  that  which  the  Constitution 
Itself    exacte." ' 

And  in  Syres  v.  Workers  International 
Union,  350  U.S.  892.  the  Court  extended  the 
doctrine  which  it  had  enunciated  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act;  I.e.,  that  a  bargaining  repre- 
sentative certified  under  the  latter  act  can- 
not, with  respect  to  ite  representation,  dis- 
criminate on  the  ground  of  race  or  color. 
There  the  Court,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Steele  case,  supra,  as  well  as  Tunstall  v. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  323  U.S.  210,  and  Brotherhood 
of  RJi.  Trainmen  v.  Howard,  343  U.S.  768 
(see  preceding  footnote) ,  reversed  per  curiam 


'  See  also  Tunstall  v.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen.  323  U.S. 
210;  Brotherhood  of  RJt.  Trainmen  v. 
Howard.  343  U.S.  768. 


the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  In  a  case  where  the  lower  court 
had  held  (223  F.  2d  739)  that  no  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  law  was  involved  in  a  class 
action  by  members  of  a  Negro  local  union 
which  "amalgamated"  with  a  white  local  so 
that  both  would  be  represented  by  a  single 
bargaining  committee,  and  the  all-white 
committee  negotiated  a  contract  providing 
for  two  lines  of  seniority  based  solely  on  race. 
If  a  union  acting  under  authority  of  an 
act  of  Congress  has  a  duty  not  to  discrimi- 
nate because  of  race,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
Congress  h£us  power  to  prohibit  such  dis- 
crimination. As  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
in  Nebbia  v.  New  York.  291  U.S.  602,  627,  "the 
Constitution  does  not  guarantee  the  unre- 
stricted privilege  to  engage  in  business  or 
conduct  it  as  one  pleases."  Certainly  Con- 
gress has  had  no  hesitancy  whatever  In  pass- 
ing laws  which  prohibit  various  types  of 
discriminatory  or  retaliatory  practices. 

C.  Discriminatory  practices  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

Section  15(a)  (3)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  makes  It  unlawful  for  ftny  person  to 
discharge  or  In  any  way  discriminate  against 
any  employee  because  the  latter  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  instituted  any  proceeding  un- 
der or  related  to  the  act,  or  has  testified  or 
is  about  to  testify  in  such  a  proceeding,  or 
has  served  or  is  about  to  serve  on  an  indus- 
try committee.  Many  cases  have  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  for  violations  of  this 
subsection  and  it  has  not  been  successfully 
challenged.  See,  e.g.,  Goldberg  v.  Bama 
Mfg.  Corp.,  302  F.  2d  152  (C.A.  6) ;  Mitchell  v. 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  278  P.  2d  562 
(C.A.  8). 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  8  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  make  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  either  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage membership  in  a  union  by  discrimi- 
nation In  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employ^ 
ment  or  any  term  or  condition  of  employ- 
ment, or  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nate against  an  employee  because  he  has 
filed  charges  or  given  testimony  under  the 
law. 

There  are  Innumerable  cases  under  these 
two  paragraphs.  No  doubt  was  cast  upon 
their  validity  even  before  1941  when  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Phelps-Dodge  Corp.  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  313  U.S.  177.  held  that  this  is  not  an 
unconstitutional  interference  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  private  employer's  business. 

Since  Congress,  In  the  exercise  of  Ito  power 
over  Interstate  commerce,  can  make  it  unlaw- 
ful to  discriminate  because  of  union  mem- 
bership and  because  of  filing  complaluta  or 
giving  testimony  under  the  foregoing  labor 
laws,  it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  also  has 
power  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

n.  THE  SUPREME   COURT'S  DECISION  IN  THE 
CONTINENTAL    AIR    LINES    CASE 

This  recent  decision.  Colorado  Anti-Dis- 
crimination Com'n  v.  Continental  Air  Lines, 
372  U.S.  714.  decided  April  22,  1963.  uphold- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  Colorado's  anti- 
discrimination-in-employment  statute,  is  of 
much  Interest  in  connection  with  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

A  number  of  States  have  antldiscrimlna- 
tion-in-employment  laws,  and  the  Colorado 
statute  makes  it  an  unfair  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  "to  refuse  to  hire,  to  dis- 
charge, promote,  or  demote,  or  to  discrimi- 
nate In  matters  of  compensation  against  any 
person  otherwise  qualified  becaxise  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry" 
(Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  (Supp.  1960)  sec.  80- 
24-6). 

Petitioner,  a  Negro,  applied  for  a  Job  as  a 
pilot  with  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  an 
interstate  air  carrier.  His  application  was 
rejected  at  the  carrier's  Denver  headquarters. 
Pursuant  to  the  Colorado  law  he  then  filed 
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a  complaint  with  the  Colorado  Antldlscrtml- 
nation  CommlMlon  which,  alter  Investigation 
and  extensive  hearings,  ^o^^^  "  *  ^^1^^^*! 
the  only  reason  he  was  not  selected  for  pUot 
training  school  was  because  of  his  race.  The 
comml^lon  ordered  Continental  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  discrimination  practices  and 
to  give  petitioner  the  first  opportunity  to 
enrSl    at    the   next   course    In    Its   training 

^""S  State  district  court  for  Denver  County 
set  aside  the  commission's  findings  and  dis- 
missed petitioner's  complaint  It  he  d  that 
the  State  anUdlscrlmlnatlon  law  could  not 
constitutionally  be  extended  to  cover  the 
hiring  of  flight  crew  personnel  of  ««  inter- 
state air  carrier  because  to  do  so  would  con- 
stitute an  undue  burden  upon  Interstate 
commerce  In  violation  of  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  and  because  the  field  of 
law  concerning  racial  discrimination  In  the 
interstate  operation  of  carriers  Is  preempted 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act,  and  Federal  Executive  orders. 

On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colo- 
rado that  court  affirmed  the  Judgment  of  dis- 
missal but  discussed  only  the  question 
whether  the  statute  as  applied  In  this  case 
Dlaced  an  undue  burden  on  commerce,  con- 
Sudlng  that  It  did  (368  P.  2d  970  (1962)). 
The  US  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari 
because  of  the  "obvious  Importance  of  ever 
partial  Invalidation  of  a  State  law  designed 
to  prevent  the  discriminatory  denial  of  jot 
opportunities."    (See  372  U.S.  at  p.  717.) 

On  the  merits,  the  Supreme  Court  reversec! 
the  Judgment  of  the  Colorado  tribunal. 

The  Court  held  that  the  Colorado  statut< 
involved,  as  applied  In  this  case,  did  not  Im- 
pose  a  constitutionally  prohibited  burden  or, 
Interstate  commerce  and  that  the  field  U. 
question  has  not  been  so  covered  or  pre. 
empted  by  Federal  laws  as  to  prevent  Colo, 
rado  from  applying  Its  Antidiscrimination 
Act  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  Court  said  that  under  Its  more  recen ; 
decisions  any  State  or  Federal  law  requlrlni! 
applicants  for  any  job  to  be  turned  awar 
because  of  their  color  would  be  Invalid  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  filth  amend- 
ment and  the  due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tlon  clauses  of  the  14th  amendment. 

On  the  question  of  preemption,  the  Court 
noted  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  193J. 
now  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  forbids 
air  carriers  to  subject  any  particular  perso  a 
to  "any  unjust  discrimination  or  any  undi^ 
or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  la 
any  respect  whatsoever,"  and  requires  "tye 
promotion  of  adequate,  economical,  and  efl^- 
clent  service,  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable 
charges,  without  unjust  discriminations,  ui,- 
due  preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  <>r 
destructive  competitive  practices." 

While  staUng  that  the  foregoing  is  a  fa- 
miliar type  of  regulation  aimed  primarily  4t 
rate    discrimination    Injurious    to    shippers, 
competitors,  and  localities   (like  the  slmllkr 
provision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Acti). 
the    Court   said   that   It  might   assume   fbr 
present  purposes  that  these  provisions  prb- 
hlblt  racial  discrimination  against  passengdrs 
and  other  customers  and  protect  job  apP|l- 
cants  or  employees  from  discrimination  be- 
cause  of   race.     However,   although   the   atet 
gives  broad  authority  to  the  administering 
executive  agency  over  flight  crews  of  carrlets, 
much  of  which  has  been  exercised  by  regula- 
tions, the  Court  was  satlsfled  that  Congress 
had  no  express  or  Implied  Intent  to  bar  Stite 
legislation  In  this  fleld.    Hence  the  Colorado 
statute,  at  least  so  long  as  any  power  fflie 
administering  agency  may  have  remains  "d6r. 
mant   and   unexercised."   will   not  frustrite 
any  part  of  the  ptirpose  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lation. ,    ^  ^      ^J   * 
Similarly,     the     Court     concluded     tpat 
neither  the  Railway  Labor  Act  nor  the  Exe<  u- 
tlve  orders   show   an   Intention   to  regulate 
air  carrier  discrimination  on  account  of  nice 
so  persuasively  as  to  preempt  the  fleld  t  nd 


bar  State  legislation,  and.  like  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  they  have  never  been  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  that  purpose. 

By  concluding  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  preempted  the  field  In  the  case 
of  carriers  by  air.  there  seems  to  be  implicit 
m  the  Court's  decision  the  proposition  that 
the  Government  could  do  so  should  it  so 
desire  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  to  consider  this  question.  In  order 
to  preempt  a  fleld,  such  fleld  must  of  course 
be  one  In  which  the  Congress  may  validly 
legislate. 

II  the  Congress  may  regulate  this  lorm  or 
discrimination  In  one  industry— that  of  car- 
riage by  air— it  may  do  the  same  thing  in 
other  industries,  or  Indeed  In  all  industries 
to  which  Its  pxjwer  under  the  commerce 
claxise  extends. 


in.    CONCLUSION 

The  measures  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
memorandum  are  solidly  based  on  the  power 
given  by  the  commerce  clause  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  authority  is  very  broad,  extend- 
ing not  only  to  the  movement  of  goods  in 
commerce,  but  also  to  those  related  activ- 
ities preceding  or  following  such  movements. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  extends  to  the  regulation  by  law 
of  Intrastate  activities  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  conunerce  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  congressional  power  over  It. 
Moreover,  the  question  whether  the  conduct 
of  an  enterprise  affects  Interstate  commerce 
Is  a  matter  of  practical  judgment,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  Is  primarily  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  thus  readUy  apparent  that  antldls- 
crlmlnatlon-ln-employment  legislation  which 
would  apply  to  virtually  all  types  of  employ- 
ers could  be  validly  enacted. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  objection  to  the  constitutionality  of 
title  VII  can  be  nothing  other  than 
frivolous  and  not  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  turn  now  to  the  provisions  of  the 

title. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  who  will  follow  me,  and  I  have 
had  prepared  an  interpretive  memoran- 
dum of  title  VII  which  we  are  jointly 
submitting    to    our    colleagues    in    the 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  may  be  printed  In  full  at 
this  pKtint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTSEPRETATIVE     MEMORANDUM     OF     TrTLE    VU 

or  HJl.  7152  SuBMrrrED  Jointly  by  Sena- 
tor Joseph  S.  Clark  and  Senator  Clotord 
P.  Case,  Floor  Managers 

GENERAL 

Title  VII  deals  with  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. It  would  make  It  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  employers  of  more 
than  25  persons,  employment  agencies,  or 
labor  organizations  with  more  than  25  mem- 
bers to  discriminate  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  In  connection 
with  employment,  referral  for  employment, 
membership  in  labor  organizations,  or  par- 
ticipation In  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing programs.  An  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  would  be  created  to 
enforce  the  title  through  Investigation  of 
complaints  of  discrimination,  conciliation  of 
disputes,  and  where  necessary,  suits  In  Fed- 
eral court  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  title. 

COVERAGE 

Title  VII  covers  discriminatory  practices 
by  employers  engaged  in  industries  affecting 
commerce,  as  deflned  in  the  Utle,  by  employ- 


ment agencies  which  procure  employees  for 
such  employers,  and  by  labor  organizations 
In  industries  affecting  commerce.  "Com- 
merce" is.  generally  speaking.  Interstate  com- 
merce but  Includes  commerce  within  U.S. 
possessions  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is.  in  short,  that  commerce  to  which  the 
regulatory  power  of  Congress  extends  under 
the  Constitution,  a  familiar  concept  which 
has  been  employed  in  other  Federal  statutes. 
The  term  "affecting  commerce"  is  also 
familiar,  since  thU  U  the  standard  of  cov- 
erage employed  In  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  29  United  States  Code  152  (6) .  (7) . 
and  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  29  United  States  Code 

402(c). 

Employers  and  labor  organizations  are  not 
covered,  however,  If  their  employees  or  mem- 
bership fall  below  certain  minimum  flgures. 
When  title  VII  Is  fully  effective  It  will  cover 
employers    engaged    In    Industries    affecting 
commerce  who  have  25  or  more  employees, 
and    labor    organizations    with    25    or    more 
members.     This  coverage  will  not  be  reached 
until  4  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  title. 
During   the   flrst   year   after  enactment   the 
prohibitions  of  the  title  are  not  In  effect. 
During  the  second  year  the  title  will  cover 
employers  and  labor  organizations  with  100 
or  more  employees  or  members,  during  the 
third  year  employers  and  labor  organizations 
with  75  or  more  employees  or  members,  and 
during  the  fourth  year  employers  and  labor 
organizations  with  50  or  more  employees  or 
members.     An  employer  or  labor  organiza- 
tion   is    covered    while    Its    employment    or 
membership   Is   above   the   applicable   mini- 
mum figure  and  ceases  to  be  covered  when 
employment  or  membership  drops  below  the 
applicable     minimum.     This      means     that 
where  employment  fluctuates,  an  employer 
may  be  under  a  duty  to  avoid  discriminating 
at  some  times  but  not  at  others.     Since  the 
principal     pxirpose     of     the     Commission's 
processing   complaints   is    to   obtain   future 
compliance,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
case  of  an   employer  who   Is  Intermittently 
subject  to  the  title  the  Commlssloh  would 
seek    compliance    only    where    there   was    a 
prospect  for  meaningful  relief. 

There  are  speclflc  exemptions  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  including  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  such  as  civil  service 
commissions  establishing  standards  and  con- 
ditions for  employment,  promotion,  and  re- 
tirement but  excluding  the  U.S.  employment 
services  and  those  State  and  local  employ- 
ment services  which  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance. There  are  also  exemptions  for  tax 
exempt,  bona  flde  private  membership  clubs, 
religious  corporations,  associations  and  so- 
cieties, and  for  employers  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  aliens  abroad. 
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DISCRIMINATION 

Sections  704  and  705  deflned  the  employ- 
ment practices  prohibited  by  the  title.     It 
would  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  Individual  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate    against     him     with     respect     to 
compensation  or  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment because  of  such  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  or  to 
segregate  or  classify  employees  in  any  way 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  cw 
national  origin  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive 
them  of  emplo3rment  opportunities  or  other- 
wise    affect     adversely     their     employment 
status.    Employment  agencies  would  be  for- 
bidden to  classify,  to  refer  for  employment 
or    to   refxxse   to   refer   for    employment,   or 
otherwise  to  discriminate  against  any  indi- 
vidual because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin.     Labor  organizations  would 
be  forbidden   to   deny   membership  to   any 
Individual   on   the  basis  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin,  or  to  segre- 
gate or  classify  its  membership  in  any  way 


which  would  deprive  any  individual  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  adversely  affect 
his  status  as  an  employee  or  an  applicant 
for  employment  on  the  basis  of  that  indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin.  In  addition,  labor  organizations 
would  be  forbidden  to  cause  or  to  attempt 
to  cause  an  employer  to  violate  the  section. 
Finally.  It  would  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  employers,  labor  organizations, 
or  joint  labor-management  committees  con- 
trolling apprenticeship  or  other  training 
programs  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual In  connection  with  admission  to 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  on  the  basis 
of  that  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin. 

Those  are  the  basic  prohibitions  of  the 
title,  but  section  704  creates  certain  limited 
exceptions  from  these  prohibitions.  First, 
It  would  not  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  to  hire  or  employ  employees  of  a 
particular  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  In 
those  situations  where  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  Is  a  bona  flde  occupational 
qualiflcatlon  for  the  job.  This  exception 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  right  which 
all  employers  would  have  to  hire  and  flre 
on  the  basis  of  general  qualiflcatlons  for  the 
Job.  such  as  skill  or  intelligence.  This  ex- 
ception Is  a  limited  right  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
where  the  reason  for  the  discrimination  is 
a  bona  flde  occupational  qualiflcatlon.  Ex- 
amples of  such  legitimate  discrimination 
would  be  the  preference  of  a  French  restau- 
rant for  a  French  cook,  the  preference  of 
a  professional  baseball  team  for  male  players, 
and  the  preference  of  a  business  which  seeks 
the  patronage  of  members  of  particular  re- 
ligious groups  for  a  salesman  of  that  religion. 
A  second  exception  would  permit  religiously 
affiliated  educational  institutions  to  dis- 
criminate in  emplo3mrient  on  grounds  of 
religion.  The  bill  would  also  permit  an 
employer  to  discriminate  against  an  Individ- 
ual because  of  the  Individual's  atheistic 
practices  and  beliefs.  While  this  provision 
appears  to  us  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
it  is  clearly  severable  frcan  the  rest  of  the 
title  (sec.  716),  and  If  It  Is  held  Invalid,  it 
would  not  affect  the  broad  obligation  not  to 
discriminate  on  religious  grounds. 

The  House  also  provided  an  exception 
(sec.  704(g))  for  actions  taken  with  respect 
to  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  another  Communist 
organization.  Since  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  political  beliefs  or  afllllatlons  Is  not 
prohibited  by  the  title,  this  subsection  hM 
no  substantive  effect. 

With  the  exception  noted  above,  there- 
fore, section  704  prohibits  discrimination  in 
emplo3rment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  concept  of  discrimination  is 
vague.  In  fact  It  is  clear  and  simple  and 
has  no  hidden  meanings.  To  discriminate 
Is  to  make  a  distinction,  to  make  a  dif- 
ference In  treatment  or  favor,  and  those 
distinctions  or  differences  In  treatment  or 
favor  which  are  prohibited  by  section  704 
are  those  which  are  based  on  any  five  of  the 
forbidden  criteria:  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
and  national  origin  Any  other  criterion  or 
qualiflcatlon  for  employment  Is  not  affected 
by  this  title. 

There  is  no  requirement  In  title  VII  that 
an  employer  maintain  a  racial  balance  in  his 
work  force.  On  the  contrary,  any  de- 
liberate attempt  to  maintain  a  racial  bal- 
ance, whatever  such  a  balance  may  be.  would 
Involve  a  violation  of  title  vn  because  main- 
taining such  a  balance  would  require  an 
employer  to  hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  on  the 
basis  of  race.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
discrimination  Is  prohibited  as  to  any  in- 
dividual. While  the  presence  or  absence  of 
other  members  of  the  same  minority  group 
In  the  work  force  may  be  a  relevant  factor 
In  determining  whether  in  a  given  caae  a 


decision  to  hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  was 
based  on  race,  color,  etc.,  it  is  only  one  fac- 
tor, and  the  question  in  each  case  would 
be  whether  that  individual  was  discrim- 
inated against. 

There  Is  no  requirement  in  title  VII  that 
employers  abandon  bona  flde  qualiflcatlon 
tests  where,  because  of  differences  In  back- 
ground and  education,  members  of  some 
groups  are  able  to  perform  better  on  these 
tests  than  members  of  other  groups.  An 
employer  may  set  his  qualifications  as  high 
as  he  likes,  he  may  test  to  determine  which 
applicants  have  these  qualifications,  and 
he  may  hire,  assign,  and  promote  on  the 
basis  of  test  performance. 

Title  VII  would  have  no  effect  on  estab- 
lished seniority  rights.  Its  effect  Is  prospec- 
tive and  not  retrospective.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. If  a  business  has  been  discriminating 
In  the  past  and  as  a  result  has  an  all-white 
working  force,  when  the  title  comes  into 
effect  the  employer's  obligation  would  be 
simply  to  fill  future  vacancies  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis.  He  would  not  be 
obliged — or  Indeed,  permitted — to  Are  whites 
In  order  to  hire  Negroes,  or  to  prefer  Negroes 
for  future  vacancies,  or,  once  Negroes  are 
hired,  to  give  them  special  seniority  rights 
at  the  expense  of  the  white  workers  hired 
earlier.  (However,  where  waiting  lists  for 
employment  or  training  are,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  title,  maintained  on  a 
discriminatory  basis,  the  use  of  such  lists 
after  the  title  takes  effect  may  be  held  an 
unlawful  subterfuge  to  accomplish  discrim- 
ination.) 

In  addition  to  the  discrimination  forbid- 
den by  section  704,  there  are  ancillary  pro- 
hibitions In  section  705.  Section  705(a)  pro- 
hibits discrimination  by  an  employer  or 
labor  organization  against  persons  for  op- 
posing discriminatory  practices,  and  for 
bringing  charges  before  the  Commission  or 
otherwise  participating  in  proceedings  under 
the  title.  Section  705(b)  prohibits  discrim- 
inatory advertising  by  employers,  employ- 
ment agencies  and  labor  organizations. 
There  Is  an  appropriate  exception  where  the 
discrimination  Is  based  on  a  bona  flde  oc- 
cupational qualification.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  the 
newspaper  or  other  publication  printing  the 
advertisement.  It  runs  solely  to  the  spon- 
soring firm  or  organization. 

ORGANIZATION    OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Section  706  creates  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  of  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  staggered 
5-year  terms.  Not  more  than  three  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

The  Commission  will  have  power  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  utilize  regional.  State,  and 
other  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  and 
individuals.  It  will  also  be  authorized  to 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  title  who  request  It  to  further 
their  compliance  therewith  and  to  furnish 
conciliation  services  at  the  request  of  an 
employer  whose  employees  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate in  effectuating  the  provisions  of  the 
title.  The  Commission  may  also  make  ap- 
propriate technical  studies.  It  may  appoint 
attorneys  to  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Commission  in  court.  It  shall  in  its  educa- 
tional or  promotional  activities  cooperate 
with  other  departments  and  agencies. 

ENFORCEMENT  PROCEDURE 

An  enforcement  proceeding  under  title  VTI 
Is  Initiated  by  the  filing  with  the  Oommls- 
sion  of  a  written  charge  under  oath  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  F>er8on  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved.  A  charge  may  also  be  flled  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  violation 
of  the  title  has  occurred:  Upon  receipt  of 
the  charge  the  Commission  will  furnish  a 
copy  to  the  person  accused  of  an  unlawful 


employment  practice  and  will  proceed  to 
investigate  the  charge.  In  the  course  of 
such  an  investigation,  Commission  repre- 
sentatives would  presumably  employ  their 
investigatory  authority  under  sections  709 
and  710  In  Interviewing  witnesses  and  exam- 
ining records  and  other  documents.  Ob- 
viously, the  Commission  and  its  representa- 
tives must  have  considerable  discretionary 
authority  to  determine  how  extensive  an  In- 
vestigation Is  warranted  under  the  circum- 
stances of  any  case. 

When  the  investigation  is  completed,  a 
preliminary  determination  must  be  made 
as  to  whether  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice has  occurred.  If  two  or  more  mem- 
bers so  determine,  the  Commission  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  compliance  through  vol- 
untary methods  of  persuasion  and  concilia- 
tion. If  at  this  stage  two  or  more  mem- 
bers do  not  conclude  that  such  reasonable 
cause  exists,  the  charge  will  be  dropped. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Commission  proce- 
dures are  Intended  to  be  flexible,  and  it  Is 
not  necessary  for  this  preliminary  deter- 
mination that  all  flve  members  of  the  Com- 
mission pass  on  the  case. 

The  conciliation  proceedings  are  volun- 
tary, and  the  respondent  is  not  required  to 
participate.  In  seeking  relief  through  vol- 
untary methods,  the  Commission  must  con- 
sider both  the  interests  of  the  complaining 
party  and  the  public  Interest  to  be  served, 
but  the  principal  goal  should  be  to  Insure 
future  compliance  with  the  title. 

If  the  complaint  cannot  be  resolved 
through  voluntary  means,  the  case  must  be 
referred  to  the  full  Commission  for  a  deter- 
mination whether  on  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able reasonable  cause  exists  to  believe  that 
the  respondent  engaged  in  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  and  whether  a  suit  should 
be  brought  to  compel  compliance.  If  a 
majority  of  the  Commission  determine  that 
reasonable  cause  exists,  ordinarily  a  suit  will 
be  brought  in  a  Federal  district  court  In  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  unlawful  em- 
plo3mient  practice  allegedly  occurred  or  in  the 
judicial  district  in  which  "the  respondent 
has  his  principal  office.  However,  the  Com- 
mission members  may.  by  an  affirmative  vote, 
decide  not  to  bring  suit  in  a  given  case. 
Such  a  decision  might  be  based  on  any  of 
several  considerations,  such  as  the  fact  the 
discrimination  was  an  isolated  occurrence 
or  related  to  an  insubstantial  matter  or  the 
difficulty  of  proving  a  particular  case. 

If  the  Oommission  decides  not  to  sue,  or 
if  at  any  earlier  stage  it  terminates  the  pro- 
ceeding for  any  reason,  the  party  allegedly 
discriminated  against  may,  with  the  written 
permission  of  one  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, bring  his  own  suit  in  Federal  court. 
If  he  does  so,  he  would  conduct  the  liti- 
gation and  bear  his  own  costs,  Jvist  like  any 
other  private  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action. 

The  suit,  whether  brought  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  the  private  party,  would  have 
to  be  based  on  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  occurring  within  6  months  prior  to 
the  filing  of  the  charge  with  the  Commis- 
sion. (This  6-month  period  is  tolled  while 
the  person  aggrieved  Is  in  military  service.) 
This  limitation  will  avoid  the  pressing  of 
stale  claims. 

Once  a  majority  of  the  Commission  has 
determined  that  reasonable  cause  exists,  the 
Commission  must  bring  suit  within  90  days 
or  determine  not  to  bring  suit. 

The  suit  against  the  respondent,  whether 
brought  by  the  Commission  or  by  the  com- 
plaining party,  would  proceed  In  the  usuar 
manner  for  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts 
It  would  be  a  trial  de  novo  and  not,  in  anj 
■ense,  a  ffult  for  Judicial  review  of  a  Com- 
mission determination.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
mission never  makes  any  determination  that 
respondent  committed  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice;  It  merely  ascertains 
whether  or  not  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  he  did.)     The  respondent,  now 
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the  defendant,  would  have  a/^^"  °PP°[*iff' 
nltv  to  make  his  defense,  and  the  PlaintlQ, 
L  in  any  civil  case,  would  have  the  burden 
S  protSg  that  discrimination  had  occurred^ 
The  suit  would  ordinarily  be  heard  by  the 
7udge  slttrng  without  a  Jury  in  accordance 
witf  the  customary  practice  for  suits  for 
Injunctive  relief. 

The  relief  sought  in  such  a  suit  would  be 
an  injunction  against  future  acts  or  prac- 
?Se8  of  discrimination,  but  the  court  could 
order  appropriate  affirmative  relief,  such  as 
hiring  or  reinstatement  of  employees  and  the 
piVSfent  of  back  pay.    This  relief  Is  similar 
fo  U^at  available  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations    Act    in    connection    with    unfair 
llbor  practices.  29  United  States  Code  160(b) . 
NO    co'^rt   order    can    require    hiring^   rein- 
statement,    admission    to    membership,    or 
payment  of  back  pay  for  anyone  who  was 
not  discriminated  against  in  violation  of  this 
title      This   Is   stated   expressly  In  the  last 
sentence    of    section    707(e)     which    makes 
clear  what  Is  Implicit  throughout  the  whole 
title:    that    employers    may    hire    and    nre, 
promote  and  refuse  to  promote  for  any  rea- 
son, good  or  bad,  provided  only  that  individ- 
uals may  not  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 

origin.  ^       ,„, 

If  a  defendant  refuses  to  obey  a  court  order 
issued  under  title  VII,  he  would  be  subject 
to  punishment  for  contempt  of  court.  There 
is  no  special  provision  in  title  VII  dealing 
with  contempt  of  court  proceedings,  and 
the  ordinary  rules  apply.  A  Jury  trial  would 
not  be  available  In  a  proceeding  for  civil  con- 
tempt, and  would  be  available  i"/ PJ°^^,"^- 
toK  for  criminal  contempt  only  If  the  origi- 
nal suit  were  brought  by  the  aggrieved  party 
rather  than  bv  the  Commission  and  If  the 
act  complained  of  also  constituted  a  crime 
under  State  or  Federal  law.  18  United  States 
Code  3691. 
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FEDERAL-STATE  COOPERATION 

Title  VII  specifically  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  State  and  local  laws 
and  procedures  for  dealing  with  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  Where  SUte  remedies 
are  available,  an  aggrieved  person  would  al- 
ways be  free  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Furthermore,  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies, 
and  where  It  concludes  that  such  agencies 
are  effectively  handling  any  class  of  cases, 
the  Commission  Is  directed  by  section  708(b) 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  these  agencies 
wherebv  such  cases  would  be  handled  ex- 
clusively by  the  State  agencies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  direction 
to  the  Commission  Is  not  enough,  that  there 
should    be    some    provision    automatically 
providing    for    exclusive    State    Jurisdiction 
where    adequate    State    remedies    for    dis- 
crimination  in   employment  exist.     Such  a 
proposal  is  unworkable.        Congress  cannot 
determine  nor  can  we  devise  a  formula  foi 
determining  which  State  laws  and  procedures 
are  adequate.     The  State  fair  employmeni 
practices  laws  differ  in  coverage.    They  dlflei 
in   enforcement   machinery.        Several   hav< 
been  enacted  within  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  Judge  their  el- 
fectlveness.     Other  States  may  adopt  sucli 
laws  after  this  bill  is  passed,  and  it  obviously 
would  be  impossible  to  predict  what  stand  • 
ards  and  procedures  such  future  State  laws 
would   provide.     An  antidiscrimination  lav 
cannot  be  evaluated  simply  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Its  provisions,  "for  the  letter  klllett . 
but  the  spirit   giveth  life."     The   Commis- 
sion  must  have   authority  to  determine  in 
which  States  and  In  which  classes  of  cases  it 
will  refrain  from  exercising  its  Jurlsdictlor,. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  task  we  are  assigning 
to  the  Commission  Is  so  Immense,  there  ca  a 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Commission  will  froi  i 
sheer  necessity  avaU  Itself  to  the  fullest  (f 
the  provisions  of  section  708(b). 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  title  VII  on 
the  ground  that  with  nondiscrimination  lav  s 


n  effect  In  28  SUtes.  Including  all  the  major 
ndustrlal  States,  there  Is  little  need   for  a 
J-ederal  law.     This  is  not  a  valid  objection, 
irst.   because   the   State   laws   have   experi- 
enced difficulty  in  dealing  with  large,  multi- 
3hased  operations  of  business  in  Interstate 
:ommerce.     Third,  and  "^ost  Important    22 
States  do  not  have  general  legislation  in  this 
area    among  them  States  with  large  Negro 
populations.     Indeed,  roughly  60  percent  of 
American  Negroes  live  in  States  with  no   eg- 
islation    against   discrimination    in    employ- 
ment, and  these  are  precisely  the  people  who 
need  this  protection  the  most.    In  the  hear- 
ings  that   have   been    held    by    Senate    and 
House  committees  on  equal  employment  op- 
portunity  legislation,   testimony   was   heard 
from  representatives  of  several  agencies  ad- 
ministering State  FEP  laws,  and  an  agreed 
that  there  was  a  definite  need  for  Federal 
legislation. 

INVESTIGATION.  INSPECTIONS.  RECORDS 

The  investigatory  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Eaual  Employment  Commission  are  set  out 
fn  sections  7(»  and  710.  Section  710  in  turn 
incorporates  by  reference  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  15  use.  49.  50.  in  support  of 
the  Commission's  Investigatory  powers. 

Section  709(a)  provides  that  in  connection 
with  any  Investigation  of  a  charge  filed  under 
section  707.  the  Commission  or  its  represent- 
atives shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have  ac- 
cess   for  the   purposes   of  examination   and 
coovlng,  to  any  evidence  In  the  possession  of 
a  person  being  investigated  that  relates  to 
the  subject  of  the  Investigation.     The  lan- 
Euage  of  this  subsection  was  amended  in  me 
House  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
incorporated  by  reference.    It  is  Important  to 
note  that  the  Commissions  power  to  conduct 
an  investigation  can  be  exercised  only  after  a 
specific  charge  has  been  filed  1"  ^'t'':^^- J^"^ 
this  respect  the  Commission's  investigatory 
power  is  significantly  narrower  than  that  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  15  US.C.  4J, 
46    or  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator 
29'u  S  C  211.  who  are  authorized  to  conduct 
investigations,    inspect    records,    and    issue 
subpenas.  whether  or  not  there  has  ijeen  any 
complaint    of    wrongdoing      See    Ofcahoma 
Press  Publishing  Co.  v.  Walling,  327  U.S.  186 
11946)-   Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  Inc.,  v. 
Federal   Trade   Commission,   286   P.   2d   803. 
806-807  (CA.  9.  1961),  cert,  denied,  356  U.fa. 

877  (1961).  ,     ,    „ 

Section  709(c)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  require  employers,  employment  agencies, 
and  labor  organizations  subject  to  the  title 
to  make  and  keep  records,  and  to  make  re- 
ports therefrom  to  the  Commission.  Rec- 
ords are  also  to  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  apprenticeship 
and  other  training  programs.  Fears  have 
been  expressed  that  these  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  requirements  may  prove  unreason- 
able and  onerous. 

Requirements  for  the  keeping  of  records  are 
a  customary  and  necessary  part  of  a  regula- 
tory statute.  They  are  particularly  essential 
in  title  VII  because  whether  or  not  a  certain 
action  is  discriminatory  will  turn  on  the  mo- 
tives of  the  respondent,  which  will  usually  be 
best  evidenced  by  his  pattern  of  conduct  on 
similar  occasions.  The  provisions  of  section 
709(c)  have  been  carefully  drawn  to  prevent 
the  Imposition  of  unreasonable  burdens  on 
business  and  there  are  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary safeguards  against  arbitrary  action 
by  the  Commission. 

The  requirements  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Commission  under  section  709(c)  must  be 
•reasonable,  necessary,  or  appropriate"  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  title.  Such  require- 
ments cannot  be  adopted  without  a  public 
hearing  at  which  the  persons  to  be  affected 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  Commission.  Most  of 
the  persons  covered  by  the  title  are  already 
required  by  law  or  by  practical  necessity  to 


keep  records  similar  to  those  which  will  be 
required   under   this  title.     The  Wa«e  and 
Hour   Administrator    imposes   recordkeeping 
requirements  on  employers  subject  to  the 
Fair   Labor  Standards   Act   with  respect  to 
the  persons  employed  and  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  and  practices  of   emp  oy- 
ment    (29   U.S.C.   211(c)).     Other    employ- 
ment records  must  be  kept  for  Federal  tax 
purposes    (26  U.S.C.  6001).  and  for  normal 
business  purposes.    Labor  organlaations  are 
requh-ed  to  maintain  certain  records  under 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  (29  U.S.C.  431.  436) .  ^Any  record- 
keeping requirements  imposed  by  the  Com- 
mission could  be  worked  into  existing  re- 
quirements  and   practices   so   as   to   result 
in  a  minimum  additional  burden.    Further- 
more,   the   Federal   Reports  Act  of   1942    5 
United  States  Code   139-139f.  gives  the  Di- 
rector erf  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  author- 
ity to  coordinate  the  information-gathering 
activities   of  Federal   agencies,   and   he   can 
refuse   to  approve   a   general   recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirement  which  is  too  oner- 
ous  or   poorly   coordinated   with   other   re- 
quirements. ,     „„„ 
Finally    there  Is  express  provision  in  sec- 
tion 709(c)   for  an  application  either  to  the 
Commission  or  directly  to  the  courts  for  ap- 
propriate relief  from  any  recordkeeping  or 
reporting  requirements  which  would  impose 
an  undue  hardship.     We  know  of  no  other 
statute  which  provides  such  comprehensive 
safeguards  around  an  authorization  to  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  records. 

GRANTS   or   IMMUNITY 

section  710  incorporates  by  reference  in 
support  of  the  investigatory  powers  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended 
(15  use  49,  50).  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  307  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Act  (more  properly  cited  as  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  16  U.S.C.  791a)  (16  U.S.C. 
825f).  shall  apply  with  respect  to  grants 
of  immunity.  A  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  purpose  of  this  exception. 

Section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  provides,  in  part: 

"No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attend- 
ir"-   and    testifying  •   •   *  before   the   com- 
mfsslon  •   •   *  for  the  reason  that  the  tes- 
timony or  evidence,  documentary,  or  other- 
wise  required  of  him  may  tend  to  criminate 
him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeitiire. 
But  no  natural  person  shall  be  prosecuted 
or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for 
or   on  account  of  any  •   *   •  matter  •   • 
concerning  which  he  may  testify,  or  produce 
evidence  *   •   *  before    the    commission    m 
obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  by  It." 
•   This  language  has  been  held  to  grant  Im' 
munlty  to  a  witness  testifying  In  obedience 
to  a  subpena  even  though  the  witness  does 
not  claim  the  benefit  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.    See  United  States  v.  Par- 
due    294  F.  543    (S.D.  Texas,   1923);    United 
States  V.  Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  69  F.  Supp. 
994  (WD.  N.Y..  1947);  see  United  States  v. 
Monia.  317  U.S.  424  ( 1954) .    In  such  a  situa- 
tion an  interrogator  is  not  placed  on  nouce 
that  a  given  line  of  Inquiry  will  result  in  a 
grant  of  immunity  to  the  witness. 

Consequently,  since  the  enactment  of  tne 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  it  has  been  the  usual 
practice  for  Congress,  in  drafting  an  im- 
munity provision,  to  require  that  a  witness 
does  not  obtain  immunity  unless  he  Is  com- 
pelled to  answer  after  having  claimed  ms 
privUege  against  self-incrimination.  Tne 
assertion  of  the  privilege  affords  the  inter- 
rogator an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  persist  with  his  questioning  and  grant 
immunity  thereby.  Section  307  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  Is  typical  of  such  provisions. 

It  states:  *4.„„h. 

•No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attena^ 
ing  and  testifying  or  from  producing  • 
records  and  documents  before  the  Commis- 
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slon  •  •  •  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture; 
but  no  individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
cxjncernlng  which  he  Is  compelled  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination." 

Provisions  substantially  Identical  to  sec- 
tion 307  may  be  found  In  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  15  United  States  Code 
78u,  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935.  15  United  States  Code  79r.  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  29  United 
States  Code  161. 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS 

Title  VII  does  not  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  commit  an  unlawful  employment 
practice.  The  only  remedy  is  a  civil  action. 
However,  if  a  person  who  Is  under  a  court 
order  not  to  discriminate  should  persist  in 
doing  so.  he  would  be  subject  to  normal 
judicial  procedlngs  for  contempt  of  court, 
which  have  already  been  described. 

The  only  new  offense  created  by  title  VII 
is  willful  failure  to  post  notices  as  required 
by  section  711,  which  would  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  up  to  $500. 

However,  certain  existing  criminal  statutes 
are  made  applicable  to  the  activities  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. Thus,  18  United  States  Code  111,  which 
makes  It  a  crime  forcibly  to  assault,  resist, 
impede,  or  Interfere  with  certain  Federal 
officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  is 
by  section  714  of  the  bill  made  applicable  to 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Section  10,  as  applied  to  title  VII.  would 
also  penalize  unauthorized  disclosure  of  In- 
formation by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission. 

PRESIDENTIAL    AUTHORITT 

The  I>resldent's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  was  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10925.  March  6.  1961.  and  its 
authority  was  extended  by  Executive  Order 
11114.  June  22,  1963.  It  presently  supervises 
the  administration  of  an  equal  emplo3mient 
opportunity  program  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment by  the  Federal  Government,  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  on  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  construction 
financed  with  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Title  VII.  in  Its  present  form,  has  no  effect 
on  the  responsibilities  of  the  committee  or 
on  the  authority  possessed  by  the  President 
or  Federal  agencies  under  existing  law  to 
deal  with  racial  discrimination  in  the  areas 
of  Federal  Government  employment  and 
Federal  contracts.  (See  Congressional 
Record.  Feb.  8.  1964.  pp.  2574-2575.) 

The  President  is  directed  by  section  718(c) 
of  the  bill  to  convene  one  or  more  confer- 
ences of  Government  representatives  and 
representatives  of  groups  whose  members 
would  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  title 
VII.  to  familiarize  the  latter  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  title  and  to  make  plans  for 
the  fair  and  effective  administration  of  the 
title.  The  members  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee will  participate  in  such  conferences, 
and  the  scope  of  the  continued  and  future 
responsibilities  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee would  be  an  appropriate  topic  for  con- 
sideration at  that  time. 

STUDY    ON    DISCRIMINATION    BASED    ON    AGE 

Section  717  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
factors  which  might  tend  to  result  in  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  discrimination  on  the 
economy  and  on  the  individuals  affected. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  details  will 
wish  to  refer  to  the  memorandum.  I 
briefly  summarize  title  VII.  as  follows: 

It  deals  with  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, and  would  make  it  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  those  who 
employ  more  than  25  persons  and  for 
employment  agencies  or  labor  organiza- 
tions with  more  than  25  members,  to  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin,  in  con- 
nection with  employment,  referral  for 
employment,  membership  in  labor  or- 
ganizations, or  participation  in  appren- 
ticeship or  training  or  retraining  pro- 
grams. 

The  title  would  create  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  title,  investigation  of 
complaints  of  discrimination,  concilia- 
tion of  disputes,  and,  where  necessary, 
suits  in  the  Federal  courts,  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  title. 

There  are  certain  obvious  exemptions 
to  the  coverage,  including  religious  or- 
ganizations. 

I  shall  not  deal  with  the  exemptions 
in  any  detail,  although  I  shall  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  which  any  of 
my  colleagues  may  desire  to  ask  me  in 
that  regard. 

The  size  of  coverage  starts  with  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions  having  100  or 
more  members. 

The  second  year  coverage  is  increased 
to  include  those  having  75  or  more  mem- 
bers; the  third  year  50;  and  the  fourth 
year  25.  The  remainder  of  the  memo- 
randum, in  my  judgment,  meets  the  de- 
sirability of  having  in  the  Record  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  each  section  of  the 
bill,  and  of  those  subsections  the  mean- 
ing of  which  might  appear  obscure  to  the 
casual  reader. 

I  shall  not  extend  this  talk  further  by 
dealing  with  the  details  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  the  able 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  expressed  some  con- 
cern on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  title  Vn.  I  understand  that 
yesterday  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
available — but  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  copy — the  detailed  language  of  amend- 
ments which  he  has  in  mind  submitting 
to  title  VII.  Since  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  text,  and  since 
in  a  matter  as  complicated  as  this  it 
is  important  that  we  should  refer  specif- 
ically to  a  detailed,  legal  text.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  comment  on  the  news- 
paper articles  which  were  published  this 
morning  with  respect  to  the  burden  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  am  confident  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  do  no  more  than  to  perfect 
language,  they  will  be  received  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  an  open  mind. 
To  the  extent  that  they  water  down  the 
bill — and  I  do  not  say  that  they  do — I 
am  sure  they  will  be  opposed  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  am  also  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  will 
have  the  legislative  good  sense  to  clear 
any  amendments  which  he  seriously  de- 
sires the  Senate  to  adopt,  with  his  Re- 
publican colleague,  Representative  Mc- 
CtJLLOCH,  of  Ohio,  who,  as  I  stated  earlier 
In  these  remarks,  has  become  to  some 


extent  the  "czar"  of  the  Senate,  since 
we  are  in  a  parliamentary  situation 
where  we  do  not  dare  adopt  any  amend- 
ment which  has  not  received  the  cate- 
gorical approval  of  Representative  Mc- 
culloch. 

If  we  should  do  so,  we  might  be  forced 
to  go  to  conference.  If  the  House  would 
not  accept  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
if  the  bill  went  to  conference — that  is, 
if  the  House  should  let  it  go  there,  we 
would  then  be  faced  with  the  threat 
of  a  second  filibuster. 

I  should  like  to  respond  at  this  time  to 
some  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  when  he 
was  debating  the  Morse  motion  to  refer 
the  pending  bill  to  the  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee. 

At  that  time,  the  Senator  caused  a 
large  number  of  eyebrows  to  be  raised. 
He  suggested  dire  consequences  if  drastic 
amendments  were  not  made  to  title  Vn 
as  well  as  many  of  the  other  titles.  One 
cannot  be  sure — at  least  I  cannot  be 
sure — how  strongly  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  press  the  position  he 
then  took.  I  can  speak  only  for  mysell. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  he  made  appear 
to  be  immaterial  and  quite  unimportant; 
some  would  seem  to  make  drastic  and 
unacceptable  changes  in  the  bill — that 
is,  they  would  if  they  were  sulopted. 
Some  would  interject  into  the  House  bill 
some  wise  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill — 
the  FEPC  bill  which  is  now  on  the  calen- 
dar— provisions  which,  unhappily,  we 
are  not  in  a  parliamentary  situation  to 
approve,  because  of  the  danger  which 
I  have  already  indicated  over  on  the 
House  side. 

In  my  opinion,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  conducted  the  hear- 
ings and  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  3  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senate 
bill  i^  infinitely  preferable  to  the  House 
bill  because  it  is  a  stronger  bill. 

But  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  House,  or  even  the  Senate,  would  be 
ready  to  adopt  such  strong  medicine — 
I  would  hope  they  would.  Again,  there 
is  the  problem  of  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  conference  and 
the  position  which  the  House  holds  over 
us  of  primacy  in  determining  what  shall 
go  Into  the  final  bill.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  a  practical  op- 
portunity to  accept  the  suggestions  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  which  would 
strengthen  title  vn  by  Increasing  its 
coverage,  and  perhaps  in  other  matters. 

During  his  speech,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  asked  a  number  of  questions.  I 
am  sure  they  were  asked  in  all  sincerity. 
Their  phraseology  indicates  grave  con- 
cern as  to  the  feasibility  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  large  part  of  title  vn.  I  have 
undertaken  to  have  those  questions 
answered  in  brief  compass;  and  in  my 
opinion  they  are  answered  rather  con- 
vincingly. 

I  conclude  from  the  questions  and  an- 
swers that  most  of  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  title  VII,  as  evi- 
denced at  that  time,  are  untenable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  memorandum, 
giving  the  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  answers  I  have  caused 
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to  be  prepared  thereto,  may  be  printed  in 
fuU  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 

remarks.  .v.    „  ^„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESPONSE  TO  DUtKSEN  MEMORANDUM 

Question.  What  records  are  employers  re- 
quired to  keep  by  title  vn? 

Answer  Employers  will  be  required  to  keep 
such  relevant  records  as  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes after  public  hearing. 

Question.  Employers  voluntarily  partici- 
pating in  the  program  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Equal  Opportunity  are  ap- 
prised in  detail  of  the  records  which  they 
must  keep— and  the  records  are.  I  believe 
more  comprehensive  than  are  those  that 
would  be  required  by  title  VU.  Are  we  to 
superimpose  another  set  of  records  on  the 
employer  In  addition  to  a  third  set  that  he 
may  be  keeping  for  a  State  FEPC? 

Answer  There  will  not  be  a  layering  of 
recordkeeping  requirements.  The  President  s 
Committee  does  not  require  that  records  be 
kept,  and  none  of  the  State  FEPC  laws  con- 
tain recordkeeping  requirements. 

Question.  What  of  the  conflict  between 
State  and  Federal  record  requirements?  Illi- 
nois prohibits  any  reference  to  color  or  reli- 
gion in  employers'  records.  Title  VII  would 
require  this  Information  to  be  kept.  Are  we 
now  to  force  an  employer  to  violate  a  State 
law  in  order  to  comply  with  a  Federal  statute, 
each  of  which  has  the  same  purpose? 

Answer.  No  State  has  a  law  which  would 
prohibit  disclosure  of  racial  or  religious  in- 
formation on  employees.  Some  States  do 
have  laws  which  prohibit  disclosure  on  em- 
ployment application  forms.  These  laws 
would  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
law  since  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  data  to 
determine    if    a    pattern    of    discrimination 

exists.  .      .    . 

Question.  Every  employer  is  required  to 
make  and  keep  such  records  relevant  to  the 
determinations  of  whether  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices  have  been  or  are  being  com- 
mitted and  shall  preserve  such  records  for 
such  periods  as  the  Commission  shall  require. 
In  the  wage  and  hour  laws  we  clearly  set 
forth  the  records  to  be  kept  and  prescriljed 
the  periods  for  which  they  should  be  pre- 
served. Why  not  do  the  same  In  this  legisla- 
tion? Is  there  any  compelling  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done?  I  know  of  no  such 
restriction  on  the  Senate  or  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  In  fact  It  should  be  done. 

Answer.  Congress  cannot  set  definite  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements,  and  should  not  try 
to  write  them  In  the  statute,  because  It  Is  not 
yet  known  what  records  will  be  needed.  The 
Commission  should  do  it,  after  full  public 
hearing,  and  subject  to  appropriate  Judicial 

review.  ^   ^ 

Question.  Who  is  to  determine  what  are 
essential  and  what  are  nonessential  records? 
Without  adequate  sUtutory  direction  an 
employer  may  well  risk  severe  penalties  If  he 
destroys  records  relevant  to  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  unlawful  employment  prac-J 
tices  have  been  or  are  being  committed 
Who  Is  to  determine  what  is  relevant,  cer- 
tainly not  the  employer  unless  he  is  willing 
to  risk  prosecution. 

Answer.  The   Commission   will    make   th« 
Initial  determination,  after  public  hearing,  ai 
to  what  records  are  "reasonable,  necessary,  oi 
appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  this  tltl( 
or  the  regulations  or  orders  thereunder"  anc. 
will   issue  regulations  specifying  those  Tec>- 
ords.     Of  course,  these  regulations  are  sub 
Ject  to  appropriate  court   review.     An  em 
ployer  will  have  ample  notice  of  what  rec 
ords  he  must  keep,  because  they  will  be  sped 
fled  in  the  regulations.    He  can  only  be  pun 
Ished  if  he  willfully  destroys  or  falls  to  kee]  > 
records:  not  if  he  Inadvertently  does  so.    ." 
need  not  wait  to  be   prosecuted  to  have 
court  determination  of  what  records  are  rele  - 
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rant.  A  subpena  is  not  self-enforcing;  it 
,  an  be  enforced  only  after  a  court  has  heard 
his  arguments  and  disagreed  with  them.  Of 
I  ;ourse,  if  he  disobeys  the  court's  order,  then 
:  le  would  be  in  contempt  of  court. 

Question.  What  protection  is  afTorded  to  an 
(■mployer  from  fishing  expeditions  by  investi- 
gators  in    their   zeal    to    enforce    title    VII? 
Sxamine   section    709(a)    on   page   44.     The 
Commission  or  its  designated  representative 
ihall  at  all  reasonable  times  have  access  to, 
or   the    purpose    of    examination,    and    the 
.-Ight   to   copy    any   evidence   of   any   person 
DClng  investigated  or  proceeded  against  that 
relates  to  any  matter  under  investigation  or 
In  question.    Can  there  be  a  greater  grant  of 
Investigatory  authority?     I  can  recall  none. 
Should  the  Commission  be  permitted  to  copy 
evidence?    Should  an  employer  be  permitted 
to  request  a  detailed  list  of  the  records  to  be 
examined  by  the  Commission?     Should  the 
employer  be  permitted  to  go  before  a  compe- 
tent court  in  order  to  determine  what  records 
relate  to  any  matter  under  Investigation  or 
In  question?    Or  are  we  to  allow  the  Commis- 
sion carte  blanche  authority  in  Its  examina- 
tion, in  its  copying  of  evidence,  in  its  In- 
quiry?   Should  this  examination  be  limited 
to  specified  documents?    How  broad  can  such 
Inquiry  be?    It  will  be  limited  only  by  deter- 
mination  of   the   Commission.     No   private 
rights  will  remain. 

Answer.  The  Commission  should  have  the 
power  to  copy  Information  from  the  records 
which  It  requires  to  be  kept.  It  will  specify 
by  regulation  what  records  must  be  kept, 
and  notify  the  employer  which  of  these  rec- 
ords it  wishes  to  see.  The  employer  Is  en- 
titled to  a  day  in  court  before  the  Commis- 
sion inspects  any  records;  he  can  contest  the 
subpena.  Private  rights  will  be  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  courts. 

Question.  On  page  41  section  707  provides 
for  relieving  the  Commission  of  any  obliga- 
tion to  bring  a  civil  action  where  the  CJom- 
mlsslon  has  detemained  that  the  bringing 
of  such  action  would  not  serve  the  public 
Interest.  I  feel  the  public  Interest  should 
be  more  clearly  defined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  and  that  the  language  should  be 
changed  to  read  "which  would  serve  the  in- 
terest of  this  title." 

Answer.  The  term  "public  Interest"  in  sec- 
tion 707(b)  means  "public  Interest"  within 
the  purpose  of  this  title.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  amend  it. 

Question.  Section  708  of  this  title  vests 
In  this  Commission  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  State  or  local  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  fair  employment.  I  do 
not  feel  such  language  is  appropriate.  The 
people  of  the  State  should  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  their  agen- 
cies consistent  with  the  expressed  purpose 
of  this  section. 

Answer.  Title  VII  leaves  State  and  local 
FEPC  laws  untouched,  except  where  they 
are  in  conflict  with  It.  Title  VII  does  per- 
mit the  Federal  Commission  to  agree  to  re- 
frain from  bringing  any  civil  actions  In  any 
cases  or  classes  of  cases  In  a  particular  State 
or  locality,  where  it  determines  that  the 
State  or  local  agency  has  effective  power  to 
Implement  the  purposes  of  title  VII,  and 
Is  effectively  exercising  it.  But  it  does  not 
repeal  any  consistent  State  or  local  laws. 
Of  course,  neither  does  any  State  or  local 
law  cancel  out  the  Federal  law.  If  this  were 
true,  some  States  might  be  encouraged  to 
enact  sham  laws  in  order  to  prevent  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  law. 

Question.  Now  let's  take  the  case  of  the 
operator  of  an  establishment  who  has  been 
determined  to  be  in  violation  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  provisions  of  title  VII  and  who 
has  been  so  ungracious  as  to  refuse  the  gentle 
persujisive  efforts  to  the  Commission  or  per- 
haps the  not-too-gentle  arm  twisting  of  the 
Commission,  toward  conciliation.  The  bill 
provides  that  within  90  days  the  Conunis- 
slon  shall,  and  I  emphasize  the  mandatory 
nature  of  the  verb,  bring  a  civil  action  to 


prevent  the  respondent  from  engaging  In 
such  unlawfvU  employment  practice  unless 
by  affirmative  vote  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine that  the  bringing  of  such  an  ac- 
tion would  not  serve  the  public  interest.  So 
he  flnds  hlmjself  in  the  Federal  district 
court. 

Now,  If  he  operates  in  a  State  which  has 
a  fair  employment  practice  statute,  such  as 
my  SUte  of  Illinois  does,  he  Is  likely  to  have 
been    the   respondent    in   an    administrative 
proceeding  by  the  State  commission  and  the 
subject  of  an  order  requiring  him  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  unemployment  practice 
complained    of    and    to    take    such    further 
affirmative  or  other  actions  as  will  eliminate 
the   effect   of    the   practice    complained    of. 
And,  if  he  does  not  comply,  the  conunlssion 
shall,  that  is  the  word,  commence  an  action 
m  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  the  Issuance  of  an  order  direct- 
ing such  person  to  comply  with  the  conunis- 
sion's  order.    For  violation  of  that  order  he 
may   be   punished    as   in   the   case   of   civil 
contempt.     What  a  layering  upon  layer  of 
enforcement.     What  if  the  court  orders  dif- 
fer in  their  terms  or  requirements?     There 
Is  no  assurance  that  they  will  be  Identical. 
Shall  we  have  the  Federal  forces  of  Justice 
pulling  on  the  one  arm  and  the  State  forces 
of  Justice  tugging  on  the  other?     Shall  we 
draw   and   quarter    the    victim?     If   he   has 
violated  a  valid  law,  he  must  be  brought  into 
line,  but  should  we  not  give  consideration  to 
the  overlapping  of  Jurisdiction  and  multiple 
suits  against  the  same  defendant  arising  out 
of  the  same  discrimination?    I  know  there  is 
a  provision,   as   I   have   mentioned,   for   the 
Federal  agency,  at  its  discretion,  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  a  State  or  local  agency  to 
refrain  from  bringing  a  civil  action  in  classes 
of  cases  to  which  they  can  agree.     But,  if 
that  agreement  does  not  come  to  pass,  where 
are  we  under  the  provisions  of  overlapping 
Federal  and  State  statutes? 

Answer.  The  Federal  law  will  apply  in  all 
the  States,  but  it  will  not  override  any  State 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  which  is  not  in- 
consistent. However,  the  Federal  authorities 
will  stay  out  of  any  State  or  locality  which 
has  an  adequate  law  and  Is  effectively  en- 
forcing it.  This  provision  has  two  bene- 
ficial effects:  (1)  it  will  Induce  the  States  to 
enact  good  laws  and  enforce  them,  so  as  to 
have  the  field  to  themselves;  and  (2)  It  will 
permit  the  Federal  FEPC  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  in  the  States  which  do  not  cooperate. 
In  any  event,  there  cannot  be  contrary  and 
conflicting  orders  from  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  because  of  the  doctrine  of  Federal 
supremacy. 

Question.  Who  is  an  employer  within  the 
meaning  of  title  VII?  I  am  not  sure,  the  bill 
is  indeflnlte.  we  have  no  committee  hearings, 
no  report.  Can  an  employer  readily  ascer-' 
tain  from  the  language  of  the  bill  whether  or 
not  he  is  included?  Employers  with  a  large 
number  of  employees  will  have  no  difficulty, 
but  what  of  the  small  businessman? 

Answer.  The  term  "employer"  is  intended 
to  have  Its  common  dictionary  meaning,  ex- 
cept  as  expressly  qualifled  by  the  act. 

Question.  Most  statutes  in  defining  an 
employer  in  relation  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees he  has  are  rather  specific.  Contrast 
the  language  on  page  28  of  this  bill:  "The 
term  'employer'  means  a  person  engaged  In 
an  industry  affecting  commerce  who  has  25 
or  more  employees"  with  the  language  from 
the  Illinois  FEP  Act: 

(d)  "Employer"  includes  and  means  all 
persons.  Including  any  labor  organization, 
labor  unions,  or  labor  association  employing 
more  than  100  persons  within  the  State  with- 
in each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks,  within 
either  the  current  or  proceeding  calendar 
year  prior  to  January  1,  1963;  assume  if  you 
will  the  operation  of  a  medium-size  orchard. 
For  11  Vi  months  of  the  year  the  employer 
has  no  employees.  But  during  2  weeks  of  the 
year  he  employs  100  pickers.    Is  he  to  be 
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subjected  to  the  provisions  of  this  title? 
What  of  summer  or  winter  resort  operations 
where  employment  is  only  for  2  or  3  months 
at  the  most.  Are  they  to  be  covered  by  this 
title?  Certainly  we  have  no  clear  statement 
by  which  em  employer  can  be  guided.  Is  this 
the  way  to  legislate? 

Answer.  Employers  whose  staffs  fluctuate 
seasonally  are  covered  by  the  act  at  times 
when  the  number  of  employees  exceeds  the 
minimum  figure;  they  are  not  covered  when 
it  is  below  the  minimum. 

Question.  If  an  employer  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  his  labor  contract,  is  he  In  fact 
the  true  employer  from  the  standpoint  of 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  when  he  exercises  no 
choice  in  their  selection?  If  the  hiring  haU 
sends  only  white  males,  is  the  employer  guilty 
of  discrimination  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title?  If  he  is  not,  then  further  safeguards 
must  be  provided  to  protect  him  from  end- 
less prosecution  under  the  authority  of  this 
title. 

Answer.  An  employer  who  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  a  labor  contract  is  still  an  em- 
ployer. If  the  hiring  hall  discriminates 
against  Negroes,  and  sends  him  only  whites, 
he  is  not  guilty  of  discrimination — but  the 
union  hiring  hall   would  be. 

Question.  Would  the  same  situation  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  promotions,  when  that 
management  function  is  governed  by  a  lat>or 
contract  calling  for  promotions  on  the  basis 
of  seniority?  What  of  dismissals?  Normally, 
labor  contracts  call  for  "last  hired,  first 
fired."  If  the  last  hired  are  Negroes,  is  the 
employer  discriminating  if  his  contract  re- 
quires they  be  first  fired  and  the  remaining 
employees  are  white? 

Answer.  Seniority  rights  are  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  the  bill.  If  under  a  "last  hired, 
first  fired"  agreement  a  Negro  happens  to 
be  the  "last  hired,"  he  can  still  be  "first 
fired"  as  long  as  it  is  done  t)eca\ise  of  his 
status  as  "last  hired"  and  not  t>ecau8e  of 
his  race. 

Question.  If  an  employer  is  directed  to 
abolish  his  employment  list  t>ecause  of  dis- 
crimination what  happens  to  seniority? 

Answer.  The  bill  is  not  retroactive,  and  it 
will  not  require  an  employer  to  change  exist- 
ing seniority  lists. 

Question.  Does  an  unfair  practice  arise 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  this  discrim- 
ination provision  in  title  VU? 

Answer.  Nothing  In  this  act  affects  the 
determination  of  what  an  "unfair  labor  prac- 
tice" would  be  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

Question.  Now  I  turn  to  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex.  Frankly,  I  always  like  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  fairer  sex.  I 
hope  that  the  might  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  enjoin  me  from  such  discrim- 
ination. But  let  us  look  further  at  this 
provision.  Historically,  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  has  been  a  protective  discrim- 
ination because  we  do  not  believe  that  women 
should  do  heavy  manual  labor  of  the  sort 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  some  men.  This  is 
not  true,  of  course,  in  some  other  countries 
where  we  see  pictures  of  women  working  on 
the  roads  and  in  the  mines.  Then,  too,  we 
discriminate  in  favor  of  women  because  of 
nimble  abilities  in  many  fields,  such  as  the 
assembly  of  radios  and  delicate  instruments 
and  machines.  Where  the  discrimination  Is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  fairer  sex  we 
have  approached  the  problem  by  specific 
prohibitions  such  as  the  requirement  of  equal 
pay  for  women  doing  the  same  work  as  men. 
Answer.  Wherever  sex  is  a  t>ona  fide  qual- 
ification or  disqualification  for  a  particular 
Job,  title  VII  does  not  require  that  equal 
Job  opportunity  be  given  to  both  sexes. 

Question.  Section    704    provides    that    It 
shall  be  unlawful  employment  practices  for 


an  employer  •  •  •  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire 
•   •   •  any  individual  •  •   •  because  of  such 

Individuals  •  »  •  national  origin.  This  as 
well  as  other  restrictions  on  employers  un- 
der this  title  would  tend  to  create  difficulties 
for  the  defense  contractors,  for  example,  who 
are  required  by  reason  of  security  clearance 
regulations  to  practice  what  amounts  to 
discrimination  because  such  discrimination 
in  security  matters  is  both  vital  and  neces- 
sary. 

Answer.  Title  VII  creates  no  problems  for 
defense  contractors  who  must  require  a  se- 
curity clearance  for  employees.  National 
origin  alone  is  never  a  basis  for  the  denial 
of  a  security  clearance;  there  must  always 
be  some  other  factor,  such  as  the  presence  of 
a  close  relative  in  a  hostile  country.  Con- 
sequently the  security  program  does  not 
conflict  with  title  VII,  since  it  never  requires 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  mere  na- 
tional origin. 

Question.  Section  704  describes  the  em- 
ployment practices  which  are  made  unlawful 
by  this  bill.  Subsection  (e)  of  that  section 
provides  certain  exceptions — namely:  "where 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  Is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  that 
particular  business  or  enterprise"  or  where 
a  religious  educational  institution  wishes  to 
hire  only  employees  of  its  particular  reli- 
gion. But  what  of  other  reasonable  occupya- 
tlonal  qualiflcations?  The  Harlem  Globe 
Trotters  may  well  wish  to  preserve  their  ra- 
cial identity.  A  movie  company  making  an 
extravaganza  on  Africa  may  well  decide  to 
have  himdreds  of  extras  of  a  particular  race 
or  color  to  make  the  movie  as  authentic  as 
possible.  A  religious  institution  which 
operates  a  hospital  may  have  as  great  a 
desire  to  employ  people  of  Its  own  religious 
persuasion  In  the  hospital  as  it  would  in  its 
educational  Institution. 

Answer.  Although  there  is  no  exemption  in 
title  VII  for  occupations  In  which  race  might 
be  deemed  a  bona  fide  Job  qualification,  a 
director  of  a  play  or  movie  who  wished  to 
cast  an  actor  In  the  role  of  a  Negro,  could 
specify  that  he  wished  to  hire  someone  with 
the  physical  appearance  of  a  Negro — but 
such  a  i>erson  might  actually  be  a  non- 
Negro.  Therefore,  the  act  would  not  limit 
the  director's  freedom  of  choice.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Harlem  Globe  Trotters,  it  is 
probably  true  that  they  have  less  than  25 
employees — and  so  they  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  act  in  any  case.  A  hospital 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  religious 
order  would  l>e  exempt  under  section  703. 

Question.  Section  707  of  this  title  provides 
for  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Commission 
on  behalf  of  a  person  when  it  has  received 
information  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  Is 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved.  I  feel  that  action 
taken  under  this  title  should  be  by  com- 
plaint of  an  individual  and  not  initiated  on 
his  behalf  by  others. 

Answer.  It  is  essential  tliat  the  act  per- 
mit a  complaint  to  be  filed  on  behalf  of  a 
I>erson  since  persons  suffering  discrimina- 
tion, either  by  ignorance  of  their  rights  or 
lack  of  sophistication  to  pursue  them,  may 
be  unable  to  Initiate  the  complaint  pro- 
cedure. This  would  enable  a  union  to  act 
on  behalf  of  one  of  its  members,  for  example. 
Question.  Section  704(f)  of  this  title  reads 
as  follows:  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlaw- 
ful emplojonent  practice  for  an  employer  to 
refuse  to  hire  and  employ  any  person  be- 
cause of  said  person's  atheistic  practices  and 
beliefs.  This  language  was  added  to  the 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
would.  If  passed,  be  in  my  opinion,  the 
subject  of  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  have  some  doubt,  in  view  of  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  this  sec- 
tion would  be  sustained. 


Answer.  The  atheist  proviso  appears  to  be 
unconstitutional.  However,  it  is  clearly 
severable,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  void  does 
not  impair  the  rest  of  the  act.  (The  Com- 
munist proviso  may  l)e  vmconstltutlonal — 
but  in  any  case  is  irrelevant,  since  there  is 
nothing  in  the  act  about  discrimination  on 
the  ground  of  political  belief.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  this  debate,  a  number  of 
objections  have  been  raised  to  various 
provisions  of  title  VII.  I  believe,  rather 
than  to  deal  with  them  seriatim,  and  to 
an  empty  Chamber,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
have  them  printed  In  the  Record,  where 
they  can  be  perused  at  leisure  by  Sena- 
tors— there  may  be  one  or  two  who  still 
read  this  debate  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  series  of  objections  which 
have  been  raised  by  opponents  of  the 
bill,  either  on  or  ofif  the  floor,  to  title 
VII.  and  the  answers  to  these  objections 
may  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Objection:  The  Federal  law  is  only  needed 
because  State  laws  have  not  worked  but  the 
Federal  law  will  not  t>e  any  more  effective 
than  the  State  laws. 

Answer:  Much  progress  has  been  made 
under  State  FEPC  laws  but  they  cover  less 
than  half  of  the  Negro  working  population. 
The  Federal  law  •wXU  provide  remedies  In  the 
25  States  which  do  not  have  laws.  It  will 
be  an  important  supplement  in  the  States 
which  do,  both  by  bringing  additional  re- 
sources Into  play,  but  also  becaxxse  It  will  be 
effective  In  dealing  with  large  interstate 
employers. 

Objection:  Title  VII  was  tacked  on  to  the 
bill.  It  was  not  In  the  original  package,  it 
was  never  taken  serioxisly  and  was  not  the 
subject  of  careful  Committee  deliberation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Answer:  President  Kennedy  In  his  civil 
rights  message  on  Jvme  19,  1963,  specifically 
recommended  the  enactment  of  fair  employ- 
ment practice  legislation.  Hearings  were 
held  before  the  House  Labor  Corrunlttee,  and 
l>efore  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  on  nu- 
merous bills  covering  this  entire  field.  In- 
deed, the  Senate  Labor  Committee  in  its 
consideration  of  S.  1937,  studied  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VII  with  great  care,  and  In- 
corporated some  of  them  into  the  Senate  bill. 

Objection:  The  sex  antidiscrimination 
provisions  of  the  bill  duplicate  the  coverage 
of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  But  more 
than  this,  they  extend  far  beyond  the  scope 
and  coverage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  They 
do  not  include  the  limitations  in  that  act 
with  respect  to  equal  work  on  Jobs  requiring 
equal  skills  in  the  same  establishments,  and 
thvis,  cut  across  different  Jobs. 

Answer :  The  Equal  Pay  Act  Is  a  part  of  the 
wage  hoxir  law.  with  different  coverage  and 
with  numerous  exemptions  unlike  title  VII. 
Furthermore,  under  title  Vn,  Jobs  can  no 
longer  be  classified  as  to  sex,  except  where 
there  Is  a  rational  basis  for  discrimination 
on  the  ground  of  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification.  The  standards  in  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  for  determining  discrimination  as 
to  wages,  of  course,  are  applicable  to  the 
comparable  situation  under  title  vn. 

Objection:  Section  707(c)  provides  for 
private  civil  actions  in  all  cases,  including 
those  in  which  the  board  has  dismissed  for 
want  of  merit.  Ail  the  charging  party  re- 
quires is  permission  of  a  single  member,  and 
having  this,  he  may  harass  employers  by  fil- 
ing actions  In  the  Federal  courts. 

Answer:  Private  actions  have  been  per- 
mitted under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
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for  a  quarter  century.  In  the  fair  labor 
standards  cases,  permission  Is  not  required^ 
There  Is  no  record  of  harassment  under  this 
statute.  Indeed,  efforts  to  authorize  back- 
pay actions  by  the  wage  hour  administrator 
through  enactment  of  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act    amendments    were    resisted    for    many 

years. 

Objection:  Many  employers  will  lean  over 
backwards  to  avoid  discrimination,  and  as  a 
result  will  discriminate  against  other  em- 
ployees,  thereby    increasing   case   volume. 

Answer-  The  Presidential  conferences  un- 
der section  718.  should  result  in  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  equal  pay  opportunity 
program.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
a  clear  mandate  to  engage  In  widespread 
educational  and  promotional  activities  to 
encourage  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  policy  of  the  act.  including  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  discriminate  against  whites. 

Objection:  It  is  arguable  that  the  bill  ap- 
ply to  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
by  stockholders. 

Answer:  It  will  not.  Board  members  are 
not  employees  nor  are  stockholders  em- 
ployers. ,,    ,.     1 

Objection :  Practically  every  small  busi- 
ness is  subject  to  this  title. 

Answer:  The  bill  would  cover  only  those 
employers  with  lOO  or  more  employees  dur- 
ing the  second  year  after  its  enactment,  and 
would  gradually  be  stepped-up  until  its  nfth 
year  when  it  would  reach  employers  with  25 
or  more  employees.  In  Its  second  year  fol- 
lowing enactment,  it  would  cover  56,000  em- 
ployers and  would  expand  to  this  number 
gradually  until  it  would  reach  the  figure 
approximately   of   257,000   employers   in   its 

fifth  year.  ^    ^      .^  ^   *     .„ 

Objection:  TJie  language  of  the  statute  is 
vague  and  unclear.  It  may  interfere  with 
the  employers'  right  to  select  on  the  basis 
of   qualifications. 

Answer-  Discrimination  is  a  word  which 
has  been  used  in  State  FEPC  statutes  for  at 
least  20  years,  and  has  been  used  in  Federal 
statutes,  such  as  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
for  even  a  longer  period.  To  discriminate 
is  to  make  distinctions  or  differences  in  the 
treatment  of  employees,  and  are  prohibited 
only  if  they  are  based  on  any  of  the  five 
forbidden  criteria  (race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin);  any  other  criteria  or 
qualification  Is  untouched  by  this  bill. 

Objection:  A  defense  contractor  working 
on  secret  materials  will  not  be  able  to  comply 
with  security  regulations  because  he  would 
have  to  hire  persons  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Answer:  The  title  does  not  affect  the  em- 
ployers right  to  refuse  to  hire  an  applicant 
because  he  does  not  meet  security  require- 
ments In  any  event,  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  national  origin  Is  permitted  where 
It  is  a  bona  fide. 

Objection:  The  bUl  would  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  an  employer  to  use  qualification  testa 
based  upon  verbal  skills  and  other  factors 
which  may  relate  to  the  environmental  con- 
ditioning of  the  applicant.     In  other  words 
all   applicants   must  be   treated   as   if  thej^ 
came    from    low-income,    deprived    comniu 
nities  in  order  to  equate  environmental  in 
equalities  of  the  culturally  deprived  group 

Answer :  The  employer  may  set  his  qualifl 
cations  as  high  as  he  likes,  and  may  hire 
assign,  and  promote  on  the  basis  of  tes 
performance. 

Objection:  Under  the  bill,  employers  wU 
no  longer  be  able  to  hire  or  promote  on  th(i 
basis  of  merit  and  performance. 

Answer:  Nothing  In  the  bill  wUl  Interfere 
with  merit,  hiring,  or  merit  promotion  This 
bill  simply  eliminates  consideration  of  cola: 
from  the  decision  to  hire  or  promote. 

Objection:  If  the  employer  discharges  ^ 
Negro   he  must  prove  that  the  dismissal  ha  5 


nothing  to  do  with  race.  When  an  employer 
promotes  or  Increases  the  pay  of  a  white  em- 
ployee, he  must  show  that  he  was  not  biased 
igainst  the  Negro  worker  who  was  not  pro- 
moted. 

Answer  -  The  Commission  must  prove  by  a 
preponderance  that  the  discharge  or  other 
personnel  action  was  because  of  race. 

Objection:  The  bill  would  require  em- 
ployers to  establish  quotas  for  nonwhltes  In 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  nonwhltes  In 
the  labor  market  area. 

Answer:  Quotas  are  themselves  discrimina- 
tory. 
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Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  how  much 
title  VII  of  the  bill  would  cost,  and  how 
many  new  Federal  employees  would  be 
required  to  administer  it. 

I  have  requested  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  answer  those  questions  for  me 
to  the  best  of  its  ability.  I  am  told  that 
190  new  employees  would  be  required  to 
enforce  title  VII. 

I  note  parenthetically,  that,  before  sex 
raised  it's  ugly  head  in  the  bill,  the  num- 
ber was  150.  Apparently,  it  requires  40 
more  employees  to  take  care  of  the  dis- 
criminatory charges  against  members  of 
the  fair  sex. 

In  response  to  my  question  as  to  how 
much  the  bill  would  cost,  the  Department 
of  Justice  teUs  me  the  average  cost  would 
be  $4,750,000  over  a  5-year  period.  Had 
we  not  been  dealing  with  sex,  that  sum 
would  be  reduced  to  $3,800,000. 

I  also  asked  how  much  the  study  oi 
employment  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  age.  which  is  called  for  by  the 
bill  would  cost,  and  how  many  employees 
would  be  required.  I  was  told  that  5  em- 
ployees would  be  required,  at  a  cost  oi 

$75,000.  .    , 

I  conclude  as  I  began.  The  overwhelm- 
ing reason  for  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  that  when  we  pass  it 
we  answer  a  moral  question  in  the  right 
way  We  do  our  share  as  a  legislative 
body  in  assuring  that  rights  secured  as 
our  forefathers  then  thought,  by  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  shall  be- 
come living  rights,  and  enforcible 
rights  rights  of  all  American  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex.  . 

We  have  a  grave  responsibihty  in  tne 
Senate,  to  measure  up.  for  the  first  time 
in  almost  100  years,  to  the  simple  chal- 
lenge of  justice,  to  see  that  in  Congress 
we  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  the 
phrase  above  the  temple  of  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
a  few  short  steps  across  the  park  from 
here  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law"  shall 
become  at  long  last  a  meaningful  reality 
in  the  richest,  greatest,  and  freest  coun- 
try the  world  has  ever  known;  and  that 
we  shall  have  at  long  last  removed  the 
blot  on  our  escutcheon  which  for  so  long 
has  resulted  in  the  hypocrisy  of  our  hold- 
ing forth  to  the  world  that  we  profess 
ideals  which  we  are  unwilling  to  put  into 

D1*3.CtfiC6 

Unless  Senators  desire  to  question  me, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 


Senator.     Who  prepared  the  charts  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Chart  No.  1.  showing 
the  median  wage  or  salary  income  in 
1939.  1947.  and  1962.  is  based  on  pub- 
lished U.S.  Census  Bureau  data.  Chart 
No  2.  the  estimated  lifetime  earnings,  is 
based  on  Bureau  of  Census  figures. 
Chart  No.  3,  which  shows  rates  of  un- 
employment, was  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  fourth  one,  which  is 
the  map,  is  based  on  information  ob- 
tained from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
furnished  to  me  at  my  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  first  chart 
shows  the  white  and  nonwhite  males,  14 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  Senator  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of 
the  colored  are  about  50  percent  of  the 
white,  on  the  average;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  CLARK.  It  was  less  than  50  per- 
cent in  1939.  By  1947  it  was  a  little  bet- 
ter than  50  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Fifty-five  percent. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Fifty-five  percent.     By 
1962.  it  was  close  to  60  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  At  least  50  percent 
of  the  colored  people  live  in  the  South; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  so. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  About  50  percent. 
Mr.  CLARK.  States  which  do  not 
have  fair  employment  practices  acts, 
which  includes  only  the  South  and  sev- 
eral States  with  very  small  populations, 
have  roughly  60  percent.  Therefore,  I 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  Senator  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  reason  for  that 
situation.  What  is  the  per  capita  in- 
come in  States  where  the  ratio  of  colored 
to  white  is  very  low— for  example,  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania?  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senator's  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  ashamed  to  admit 
that  I  do  not  know.  It  is  probably  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  almost  double. 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  That  is  where  the 
colored  people  live.  We  should  bear 
that  in  mind  in  examining  the  chart. 
Now  then,  another  thing- 
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Mr.  CLARK.    Before  the  Senator  goes 
on • 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.   Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  floor.  I  am 
required  to  yield  only  for  a  question.  I 
wish  to  extend  to  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  every  courtesy.  I  do  wish  to 
have  the  opportunity,  however,  to  in- 
terrupt him  before  he  goes  on  with  an- 
other thought,  so  that  my  reply  to  his 
argument  can  be  read  consecutively  in 
the  Record.  What  I  am  pointing  out  is 
that  while  it  is  true  that  the  income 
in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
that  is  true  for  Negroes  as  well  as  whites, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  impugn  the 
validity  of  the  showing  made  by  the 
chart. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  does.  Let  me  go 
a  step  further.  The  Senator  will  find 
that  the  colored  people  live  on  the  farms. 
That  means  that  their  income  is  much 


less  than  the  income  of  people  who  live 
in  municipalities.  Even  in  my  State, 
that  is  true.  That  is  another  thing  that 
cuts  into  the  argument,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  that  is  not  true. 
There  is  another  chart. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  income 
on  the  farms  in  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  prefer  to  answer 
my  friend's  question  before  taking  up 
another  question.  In  my  State  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Negroes  live  in 
the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 
They  came  to  my  State  from  the  Sen- 
ator's State  because  they  did  not  like 
conditions  down  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  South  Carolina 
most  of  the  people  are  leaving  the  farms. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  leave  the  ^uth 
because  they  believe  they  are  unjustly 
treated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true  of 
farms  everjrwhere. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  applies  to  white 
people,  too.  The  migration  from  farm 
to  city  has  been  irrespective  of  race. 
The  number  of  people  who  have  left 
farms  in  Pennsylvania  £ind  moved  into 


cities  has  become  a  disturbing  social 
phenomenon.    It  is  not  a  racial  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  my  State  a  great 
many  colored  people  live  on  farms. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  sure  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  great  many  have 
moved  into  towns  in  my  State,  and  they 
have  moved  into  the  Senator's  State  and 
into  other  States,  mostly  into  cities. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Those  who  made  up 
that  chart  did  not  take  into  account  the 
chickens  and  cows  and  hogs  and  every- 
thing else.  When  the  per  capita  income 
is  shown,  it  looks  very  low  indeed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  whites  on  the  farms  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State,  who  have  very  low  income, 
as  they  have  in  Appalachia,  a  part  of 
which  is  in  my  State.  The  income  of 
farmers  all  over  the  United  States  is  very 
low.  These  statistics  take  into  account 
both  Negroes  and  whites. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  They  did  not  count 
them  in  making  up  that  kind  of  statistics. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  Will  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  permit  me  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  saying  is  cor- 
rect. The  figure  for  the  median  income 
of  Negroes  in  South  Carolina  is  35  per- 
cent of  the  median  income  of  whites  in 
the  whole  State,  taking  into  account  both 
farm  and  nonfarm  population. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  can  explain  that, 
too.  The  industries  in  my  State  are  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  which 
appears  at  pages  349  and  370  of  the  sub- 
committee hearing  to  which  I  have  earli- 
er referred,  entitled  "Table  1,  estimated 
lifetime  earnings  for  males  in  the  experi- 
enced civilian  labor  force,  by  years  of 
school  completed,  color,  and  region  for 
selected  occupations,"  one  of  which  is 
agriculture,  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T.\BLE  1. — Estimated  lifetime  earnings  for  males  in  the  experienced  civilian  labor  force,  by  years  of  school  completed,  color,  and  region, 

for  selected  occupations 

(Earnings  from  age  18  to  64  years.    Thousands  of  dollars.    These  data  are  from  Herman  P.  Miller,  "Trends  in  Income  Distribution  in  the  United  States";  1960  census  mono- 
graph l)elng  prepared  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council] 


United  States 

North  and  "West 

South 

Occupation  and  years  of  school  completed 

Total 

White 

Non- 
white 

Ratio  of 
nonwhite 
to  white 

Total 

White 

Non- 
White 

Ratio  of 
nonwhite 
to  white 

Total 

White 

Nmi- 
white 

Ratio  of 
nonwhite 
to  white 

FARMERS  AND  FARM  MANAC.ERS 
Total 

140 

147 

69 

40 

156 

157 

166 

106 

114 

129 

41 

32 

Elementary: 

Less  tlianSyears „ 

84 
126 

147 
168 

213 
267 
271 
269 

97 
129 

151 
169 

216 
272 
276 
252 

42 
70 

93 
147 

43 
54 

62 

87 

128 
136 

159 
168 

200 
240 
243 
240 

130 
137 

160 
169 

200 
243 

246 
244 

68 
100 

130 
166 

243 
344 
337 

80 
106 

138 
171 

250 
353 
345 

39 
46 

49 

49 
42 

36 

8  years 

High  .school: 

1  to  3  years 

4  years 

College: 

1  to  3  years 

4  years  or  more 

4  years  

5  years  or  more 

FARM  L.\B0RERS  AKD  FOREMEN 

Total 

80 

91 

49 

54 

100 

102 

84 

82 

58 

71 

^        <2 

59 

Elementary: 

Less  than  8  years . . 

62 
90 

103 

128 

151 
192 

70 
96 

111 
134 

15S 
200 

45 
56 

62 
86 

64 
58 

56 
64 

81 
100 

115 
134 

160 

82 
102 

117 
136 

152 

74 

76 

90 

90 
75 

77 

50 
67 

81 
113 

58 
75 

95 
130 

40 
46 

47 

69 

S  years . 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years 

61 
4S 

4  years 

College: 

1  to  3  years 

4  years  or  more 

4  years 

5  years  or  more 

FARM  LABORERS,  WACE  WORKERS 

Total 

76 

87 

49 

56 

96 

96 

79 

81 

55 

65 

42 

65 

Eleinentary: 

Less  than  8  years 

60 
88 

97 
117 

138 
167 

68 
93 

106 
121 

141 

45 
55 

69 

77 

66 
59 

56 
64 

79 
98 

110 
123 

142 

80 
100 

113 

125 

144 

73 
73 

83 

91 
73 

73 

49 
63 

72 
96 

57 
70 

84 
110 

40 
45 

47 

70 
64 

56 

S  years 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years „ 

-    *  years 

(-Ollege: 

1  to  3  years 

4  years  or  more 

4  years 

5  years  or  more - 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  South  Carolina 
there  are  approximately  800,000  colored 
People.    About  33  percent  of  the  people 


in  South  Carolina  are  colored,  and  about 
67  percent  of  them  are  white. 

Most  of  the  800,000  colored  people  live 
on  the  farms  in  South  Carolina.  That 
cannot  be  said  of  the  white  people.    The 


majority  of  the  white  people  live  in  the 
cities  or  work  in  industry.  Those  white 
people  draw  higher  salaries.  Is  that  not 
true?  I  know  it  is  true  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 
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Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  he  and  I  had  a  colloquy  on  the  sub- 
ject a  week  or  two  ago.  At  that  time 
we  discussed  the  absence  of  voting  in  the 
Senator's  State  in  certain  rural  counties 
where  Negroes  outnumber  the  white  peo- 
Dle  The  Senator  stated  at  that  tune 
that  those  are  only  a  few  counties  with 
very  small  population. 

I  concluded  from  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  that  that  was  not  typical  of  the 
situation  in  South  Carolina.    I  am  no^^ 
interested  at  being  enlightened  by  the 
Senator  on  this  situation  when  the  Sena- 
tor states  that  there  is  a  much  highei 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  rural  areai 
than  in  the  cities.    This  would  be  a  gooc 
reason  for  the  Senator  to  vote  for  title  I 
Mr  JOHNSTON.    For  the  information 
of  the  Senator,  what  the  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing today  does  not  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion    The  bill  would  eliminate  everyon; 
who  has  less  than  25  employees.    Is  that 

not  true?  .      *      * 

Mr  CLARK.    I  am  talking  about  vot- 
ing.   The  Senator  is  talking  about  em- 

^^Mi"^JOHNSTON.  In  South  CarolinJ,. 
not  only  are  the  colored  people  votinr. 
but  there  are  more  colored  people  run- 
ning for  office  than  we  are  given  cred  t 
for  permitting  to  vote. 

Mr  CLARK.  That  is  a  refreshing 
statement  to  hear  in  the  Senate^  I  am 
afraid  the  statistics  will  not  stand  up. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Eight  colored  peop  e 
are  running  for  the  legislature  today  m 
Richland  County  in  South  Carolina. 
There  are  other  colored  people  runmrig 
for  office  all  over  the  State.  I  have  not 
checked  the  other  counties,  but  colordd 
people  are  running  for  office. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  think  this  is  a  won- 
derful example  of  how  persistent  and  en- 
lightening statesmen  are  making  splen- 
did progress  in  this  matter  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  first  time  ^n 
almost  100  years. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  were 
to  investigate  the  matter,  he  would  dis- 
cover that,  on  the  whole.  South  Caroli  la 
has  been  permitting  some  of  them  to  v(  te 
for  a  long  time.  However,  a  great  many 
of  them  do  not  care  to  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  a  great  many 
of  them  are  afraid  to  vote. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  They  are  not.  I 
have  not  heard  of  anyone  who  was  afriiid 
to  vote.  The  Senator  has  not  heard  of 
any  report  from  the  committee  whch 
was  appointed  to  go  out  and  investigate, 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  intunidated. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  on  that  com- 
mittee. ,     ^       . 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  know  the  Sena  tor 
is  not  on  the  committee,  but  the  Senator 
has  the  committee  report.  He  has  r;ad 
it  The  Senator  tried  to  bring  to  our 
attention  the  claim  that  they  are  mis- 
treated. He  has  not  discovered  thii.  to 
be  true  in  South  Carolina.     Is  that  ( or- 

rect?  ^      ,    . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
to  ask  me  another  question? 

Mp.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  about  the  chart 
on  unemployment  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to.  It  will  be  found  that  the^e  is 
migration  from  the  farms  to  the  tofns 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  cortect 
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Mr  JOHNSTON.    That  is  correct.     It 
will  also  be  found  that  in  South  Carolina 
a  great  many  of  the  migrants  are  colored 
people.    I  think  the  same  is  true  m  re- 
gard to  other  Southern  States. 
Mr   CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr      JOHNSTON.     That     being     so, 
those  colored  people  come  into  the  cities 
unprepared  to  be  carpenters,  unprepared 
to  be  electricians,  unprepared  for  special 
jobs  of  that  kind.     This  situation  results 
in  a  larger  percentage  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple being  unemployed.     Is  that  not  so? 
Mr   CLARK.     The  Senator  is  in  part 
correct.     It  is  true  that  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  the  unfortunate 
parental  environment  do  make  a  great 
many  of  them  unemployable  when  they 
leave  the  farm  and  come  to  the  cities 
But  in  addition,  there  has  been  great 
discrimination  in  regard  to  employment 
in  the  Senator's  State. 

I  say  there  was  some  discrimmation  m 
regard  to  employment  in  Pennsylvania 
until  we  had  the  good  sense  to  adopt  the 
statewide  FEPC  law  some  tune  ago. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
know"  that  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
white  and  colored  teachers  are  paid  tne 
same  salary? 
Mr  CLARK.  I  did  not  know  it. 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  law  was  en- 
acted a  long  time  ago.  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor The  teachers  are  given  examina- 
tions The  examination  papers  are 
graded  just  as  they  are  under  Federal 
civil  service  regulations.  o^„fK 

The  papers  are  not  graded  in  boutn 
Carolina.     They  are  sent  to  Princeton 
University.    This  Is   done  so  that  the 
northern   people   will   not   criticize   us. 
The  papers  are  graded  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  the  people  who  grade  the 
papers  do  not  know  whether  the  teachers 
are  colored  or  white.    The  papers  are 
given  numbers,  and  the  teachers  are  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations. „*  TJor 
Mr   CLARK.    As  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard I  would  not  want  to  make  an  invid- 
ious'comment  about  Princeton.     How- 
ever  I  would  be  inclined  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  results  if  an  IBM  com- 
puter were  used. 

Mr    JOHNSTON.     In  South  Carolina 
we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  avoid 

'^^Mr  ctIaRK.  The  rate  of  Negro  unem- 
ployment has  gone  up  consistently  as 
compared  with  white  unemployment  for 
JSrpast  15  years.  This  is  a  social 
malaise  and  a  social  situation  which  we 
should  not  tolerate.  That  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  bill  should 

'^^r  JOHNSTON.  Returning  to  the 
chart,  it  was  stated  that  ediocated  people 
earn  much  more  money.  Where  did  the 
Senator  obtain  the  statistics  showing 
that  this  one  teacher  was  receiving  such 
a  low  salary? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  what 
State  the  Senator  is  referring  to. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  stated 
in  his  speech  that  a  colored  college  grad- 
uate received  only  a  very  small  salary. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  ref- 
erence to  chart  2.  which  shows  that 
the  lifetime  earnings  of  a  white  man  in 
the  labor  force  who  has  completed  only 
the  elementary   school  would  be  more 


during  his  Ufetime  than  the  lifetime 
earnings  of  a  Negro  who  had  completed 
4  years  of  college. 

I  obtained  those  figures  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  ., 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  But  in  addition,  the 
Senator  has  again  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  employment  situation  which 
they  face,  and  whether  the  salaries  paid 
are  lower  in  the  particular  locality  where 
they  happen  to  be  born  and  reared  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  why  the  biU  is 
here  so  that  we  can  open  up  areas  of  em- 
ployment for  Negroes  to  which  they  have 
been  denied  access  for  the  past  100  years. 
That  having  been  made  clear.  I  hpPe 
that  the  Senator  wUl  vote  for  the  bUl. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  will  not  vote  for 
the  bill  The  Senator  is  stirring  up  more 
headaches  than  have  ever  existed  before 
in  the  life  of  the  Senator.  AH  of  the  dis- 
turbances will  not  be  in  South  Carolina. 
Many  of  them  will  be  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Does  the  Senator  desire 
to  ask  me  any  further  questions? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     No. 
Mr    CASE.     Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry  on  proce- 
dure? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.    I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  might  com- 
plete our  statements,  and  then  submit 
ourselves  jointly  or  individually  to  ques- 
tions.   The  questions  might  be  numerous 
and  lengthy.    It  would  be  of  some  help 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  if  he 
might  now  make  his  statement,  which 
would  require  perhaps  three- fourths  of 
an  hour.    It  would  then  be  time  for  the 
services  for  General  MacArthur.    After 
the  services,  we  could  return  and  devote 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  if  necessary, 
to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  a  good  point. 

Mr  ERVIN.  If  there  is  to  be  a  debate, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  debate 
proceed  as  the  speeches  are  made,  rather 
than  to  have  all  the  speeches  on  one  side 
made  at  one  time. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct.  I  am  quite  hungry, 
but  I  will  indulge  the  Senator. 

Mr  CASE.  How  long  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  estimate  tljat 
it  would  take? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  some  questions^ 
However.  I  cannot  predict  the  length  of 
the  answers  of  the  Senator  frotn  Penn- 
sylvania. . 
Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  predict 
the  length  of  the  questions? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  cannot  predict  the  ques- 
tions which  I  may  ask.  since  some  an- 
swer may  provoke  a  question  I  do  noi 
now  have  In  mind. 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  the  Senator  say  « 
would  require  at  least  a  half  hour? 

Mr  ERVTN.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  have  not  had  lunch  but 
I  have  some  surplus  calories  stored  up. 
Mr  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  help  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  but  I  am  un- 
able to  help  him. 

Mr  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  quite  willing  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter In  the  hands  of  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla. 
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Mr.  ELLE1>JDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  figure 
1  on  the  chart  shows  the  median  wage 
or  salary  income  in  1939.  1947.  and  1962 
for  people  of  a  certain  age.  whites  and 
nonwhltes. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  estimated 
lifetime  earnings  of  whites  and  non- 
whites.  The  third  chart  shows  unem- 
ployment rates  for  whites  and  for  non- 
whites.  Can  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania tell  us  what  effect,  if  any,  in  his 
State  or  in  any  other  State  in  which 
FEPC  legislation  has  been  enacted,  such 
legislation  has  had  on  those  figures? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  empirical  judgment;  and  I  do  not 
think  one  can  answer  the  question  cate- 
gorically, other  than  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  as  a  former  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia and  as  a  chief  executive  charged 
with  supervision  of  enforcement  of  our 
own  ordinance  on  employment  practices, 
beginning  shortly  after  World  War  II, 
and  continuing  to  the  present  time,  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Human  Relations 
Commission,  as  it  is  called,  which  has 
employment  practices  as  one  of  its  ob- 
jectives, has  been  significant,  and  that 
areas  of  employment  have  been  opened 
to  Negroes,  whereas  never  before  were 
they  open  to  them.  Department  stores 
constitute  a  very  good  example.  Our 
police  force  is  another  one.  All  of  the 
municipal  employees  constitute  a  third. 
I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  If  we 
had  not  had  our  fair  employment  ordi- 
nance under  the  direction  of  our  Human 
Relations  Commission,  I  am  confident 
that  in  Philadelphia  there  would,  today, 
be  much  more  Negro  unemployment  than 
there  Is. 

Furthermore,  based  on  the  visits  I 
have  made  to  Pittsburgh— Pittsburgh  is 
where  the  other  significant  nmnber  of 
Negroes  in  our  State  live — my  observa- 
tions there  would  tend  to  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  State  law 
is  good  and  is  effective,  generally  it  has 
not  demonstrated  as  great  an  effect  as 
that  demonstrated  by  the  ordinances  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Negroes 
in  Pennsylvania  reside  In  those  two 
citiea. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  going  to  ask 
about  the  situation  in  Pittsburgh  and 
the  situation  in  Philadelphia.  They  are 
really  the  only  two  areas  In  Pennsyl- 
vania where  FEPC  ordinances  or  legis- 
lation are  effective;  and  that  Is  because 
the  great  majority  of  the  Negroes  In 
Pennsylvania  live  In  those  two  cities.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  I  would  not  say  so. 
I  would  say  the  majority  of  the  Impact 
has  been  In  those  two  cities;  but  the 
State  law  has  been  enforced  throughout 
the  State.  For  example,  I  refer  to  the 
city  of  Erie,  which  has  a  population  of 
approximately  138,000,  and  has  a  total 
of  approximately  8.000  Negroes;  and. 
generally  speaking,  they  are  fairly  well 
protected  from  job  discrimination. 

However,  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the 
school  dropout  rate  for  Negroes  is  much 
higher  than  that  for  whites. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  generally 
true  throughout  the  country,    is  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  and  that  has  an 
effect  on  the  figures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  have  information  on 
the  situation  shown  by  chart  4,  in  con- 
trast to  the  situation  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  FEPC  ordinances? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  give  an  empirical 
answer,  because  the  question  cannot  be 
answered  on  the  basis  of  statistical 
proof;  but  I  will  say  that  as  the  legisla- 
tion was  enacted,  it  did  take  hold  and 
did  open  job  opportunities  to  Negroes  in 
areas  where  they  had  not  had  them  be- 
fore ;  but  that  was  occurring  in  a  time  of 
great  change  and  flux,  when  enormous 
numbers  of  relatively  uneducated  Ne- 
groes were  moving  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  so  that  employment  discrimi- 
nation— based,  as  I  have  said,  in  part  on 
lack  of  education — was  getting  worse  un- 
til action  was  taken  by  the  city  com- 
mission, under  the  city  FEPC  laws,  and 
more  recently  under  the  State  FEPC 
law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  yield  to  me,  to 
permit  me  to  ask  some  questions  and 
make  some  observations,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor,  and  also  without 
having  his  subsequent  remarks  counted 
as  a  second  speech  by  him  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  from  time  to 
time.  I  may  take  my  seat,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  fioor^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  shall  not  Insist  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  comply  with 
the  rule  which  requires  that  a  Senator 
who  has  the  floor  can  yield  only  for 
questions.  I  am  prepared  to  waive  that 
requirement. 

Mr.  ERVTN.    I  understand. 

First,  let  me  ask  this  question:  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  agree 
with  me  that  In  the  great  majority  of 
States,  there  are  child  labor  laws  which 
prohibit  children  below  16  from  work- 
ing— and  In  some  States,  children  below 
age  18 — except  In  some  Isolated  cases, 
such  as  carrying  newspapers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  can  smell 
somewhat  of  a  rat  In  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion ;  but  In  my  State,  as  well  as  In  North 
Carolina,  many  young  people,  despite  the 
child  labor  laws,  do  go  to  work — often  on 
farms,  and  sometimes  In  businesses — 
earlier  than  age  18.  So  the  answer  to 
the  Senator's  question  Is  "Yes.  surely." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  with  me  that 
in  many  States  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
young  people  14  or  15  or  16  years  of  age 
to  work,  except  In  some  Isolated  cases, 
such  as  carrying  newspapers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Largely  In  hazardous 
occupations,  the  employment  of  such 
young  people  would  be  prohibited.    Of 


course,  generally  speaking.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
although  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in 
what  he  says. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  North  Carolina  has  a 
law  which  prohibits  child  labor  below 
age  16,  as  I  recall.  So  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  think  that  un- 
employment figures  are  unreliable  if  they 
begin  with  age  14.  for  States  in  which 
young  people  of  that  age  are  forbidden 
to  work? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  attempting  to  throw 
some  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  charts 
prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau.  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  agree,  by  any  Socratic 
method,  that  there  Is  any  substantial 
justice  in  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  think  that  even  when 
some  persons  of  the  ages  of  14,  15.  or  16 
are  employed,  even  though  they  are  for- 
bidden by  State  law  to  work,  calcula- 
tions based  on  their  employment  are 
unreliable? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator s  question  is  that  the  chart  does  not 
deal  at  all  with  unemployment;  it  deals 
only  with  wage  income. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  third  chart  deals 
with  unemployment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  but  the  first  two 
do  not.  Therefore.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  not  being  logical 
or  sound  when  he  attempts  to  take  a  po- 
sition based  on  proceeding  from  the  un- 
employment aspects  of  chart  No.  3  to 
the  income  aspects  of  chart  1  and  chart 
2. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Frankly.  I  think  I  am 
being  more  sound  than  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  been  in  making  calculations 
on  the  basis  of  statistics  for  young  people 
14  years  of  age  and  upward,  whereas 
the  laws  of  many  of  the  States  prevent 
young  people  of  ages  14.  15.  and  16  from 
working. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
entitled  to  his  opinion.  I  shall  not  argue 
with  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that,  as  a  matter  of  mathematics,  if  we 
should  add  the  income  earned  by  people 
starting  at  the  age  of  14  and  those  not 
working  and  divide  by  the  total  number, 
we  would  arrive  at  a  figure  having  about 
as  much  reliability  as  we  would  If  we 
should  take  my  poverty,  and  add  that 
to  the  wealth  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  then 
divide  the  sum  total  by  2,  and  say  that 
each  one  of  us  had  an  average  worth 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nothing  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  and  I  do  not  believe  any- 
thing which  the  Senator  could  say — al- 
though I  would  be  happy  to  listen  to  him 
patiently — would  raise  in  my  mind  any 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  statistical 
information  set  forth  In  the  charts  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  objectivity  of 
their  statistics. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  At  one  time  I  tried  to 
obtain  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  the 
figure  for  the  population  of  my  State. 
I  found  that  their  figure  was  24,000  peo- 
ple short.  So  I  do  not  accept  all  of 
their  figures  as  reliable. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  How  did  the  Senator 
know  that  the  figure  was  24.000  short? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  knew  the  overall  fig- 
ures. ■  When  I  examined  the  figures  ac- 
cording to  the  races  of  People  as  hey 
were  classified.  I  discovered  that  they 
had  forgotten  24,000  Indians  residing  in 
Robeson  County,  N.C.  .    ^  *  „h 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  not  here  to  defend 
the  statistical  methods  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  census.  I  am  here  to  defend  title  VII 
of  the  bill,  and  I  would  be  happy  if  ^^e 
could  move  to  that  subject. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  the 
following  question:  In  the  ultimate  an- 
alysis, is  it  not  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  that  there  are  no 
enough  jobs  in  the  United  States  to  gc 
around  among  the  people;  therefore  i 
is  proposed  to  set  up  a  Commission  which 
would  see  to  it  that  such  jobs  as  are  avail 
able  are  given  to  nonwhites  rather  thar 

whites?  .     ^,  „  . 

Mr  CLARK.  No,  of  course  not.  Tha , 
is  an  entirely  fallacious  statement  o. 
everything  we  have  said.  There  are  no. 
enough  jobs  to  go  around.  I  deplor. 
it  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Nortii 
CarSfina  does,  too.  I  say  that  when 
available  jobs  are  filled  they  ought  to 
be  filled  without  regard  to  race,  coloi , 
creed,  or  national  origin  of  any  Amer  - 
can  citizen  who  applies  for  an  availab  e 
job.   I  believe  that  is  simple  justice  unde  r 

ttlP  l&w 

Perhaps  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina agrees  with  me. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  claim  that  whites  are  dii  - 
criminated  against  in  employment  on 
account  of  their  race? 

Mr  CLARK.  That  is  a  pretty  loaded 
question.  I  must  think  that  over.  I  b(!- 
lieve  I  can  safely  say  "no."  J 

Mr  ERVIN.  Very  well,  then.  I  snaii 
cite  some  figures  I  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  Labor.  According  to  t^e 
figures  the  Department  gave  me  a  f^ 
days  ago.  in  the  month  of  February  19  4 
there  were  3,629,000  whites  in  the  Unitiid 
States  without  jobs. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  that  figure  is 
about  right.    It  sounds  about  right. 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  the  light  of  the  a^i- 
swer  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  my  previous  question,  would  he  agree 
that  those  3,629,000  whites  are  not  out  of 
jobs  on  account  of  discrimination  ex- 
erted toward  them  in  relation  to  job  op- 
portunities? I 

Mr  CLARK.    I  believe  that  is  correjct. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  figure  is  itot 
higher  because  the  Negro  population  is 
only  10  percent  of  the  total.    There  are 
approximately  4,500,000  individuals  lo<)k- 
ing    for    work    that    they   cannot    WW 
find    and,  according  to  the  best  figures 
that  I  can  obtain.  900,000  of  them  tre 
Negroes.      So    percentagewise    in    the 
country  the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
Negroes    is    about    twice    that    among 
whites      Considering  that  the  Negrbes 
constitute  10  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  country  and  that  the  overall  un- 
employment is  4,500,000,  we  would  fex- 
pect    that   unemployed   Negroes   wohild 
number  about  450,000.    But  the  number 
is  twice  that,  which  I  think  is  pretty  gbod 
evidence  of  job  discriminaUon  as  ^ell 
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as    inadequate    education    and    experi- 

Mr  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  to- 
day there  are  four  unemployed  white  per- 
sons   for    every    nonwhite    unemployed 

person?  ^^       .,  „. 

Mr  CLARK.    A  little  more  than  that. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Not  according  to  the  fig- 
ures given  me  for  February  1964  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  in  February  1964 
the  number  of  unemployed  white  people 
totaled  3,629.000,  in  round  numbers. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
Twenty  percent.  I  stand  corrected.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.    ERVIN.  The    nonwhites    totaled 

895.000. 

Mr  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  ERVIN  So  there  were  four  white 
people  out  of  employment  for  every  non- 
white  person  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Where  do  we  go  from 

there' 

Mr'  ERVIN.  I  am  trying  to  show 
where  we  go.  The  Senator  might  draw 
the  inference  that  the  895,000  Negroes, 
or  a  substantial  part  of  that  number,  are 
out  of  work  because  of  discrimmation 
against  them  on  account  of  their  race 
but  the  3,629,000  white  persons  are  out 
of  employment  on  account  of  economic 

conditions.  „    ^    r,       4.^^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  tell  the  Senator 
why  The  uncontroverted  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  established  that  without  sen- 
sible dispute.  In  my  speech  I  tried 
briefiy  to  make  the  point.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  not  convinced  the  Senator. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Senator  draws  the  inference  that  the 
lack  of  jobs  for  nonwhites  is  due  to  dis- 
crimination against  them  on  account  of 
race,  but  the  lack  of  jobs  for  white  people, 
which  is  four  times  as  great,  is  due  to 
economic  conditions. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  should  think  that 
point  would  be  self-evident  to  a  normal 
high  school  graduate.  To  be  sure,  the 
900  000  Negroes  who  are  out  of  worK 
could  not  all  get  jobs.  In  my  opinion, 
the  majority  of  them  could  not  get  jobs 
if  we  had  a  fair  employment  practices 
title  at  the  Federal  level.  But  it  would 
help  a  great  deal. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  fact  remains  that 
txKiay  in  the  United  States  there  are  four 
white  persons  out  of  employment  for 
every  nonwhite  out  of  employment. 

Mr  CLARK.  Yes;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  country  today  is  5.1  percent  for  white 
people  and  10.9  percent  for  Negroes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  high  skills  are  more  often  pos- 
sessed by  white  people  than  by  Negroes? 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  higher 
educational  attainments  are  possessed 
by  more  white  people  than  nonwhites, 
taking  them  on  the  average? 
Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  time  being ;  yes. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  believe  that  perhaps 
the  discrepancy  in  employment  of  whites 


and  nonwhites  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  lack 
of  skill  among  nonwhites  and  the  lack 
of  educational  attainments  among  non- 
whites? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  may  have 
some  logic  on  his  side. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  know  that  during  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
velopment of  automation  in  America, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  unemployment 
of  many  people  of  all  races? 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and 
Manpower  it  has  been  my  task,  since 
May  of  last  year,  to  investigate  exten- 
sively the  causes  and  possibles  cures  of 
unemployment.  The  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  is  now  in 
galley  proof.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  that 
the  Senator  gets  a  copy  when  it  comes 
out  next  week.  The  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion is  "Yes."  ,     ,    . 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  particularly  true 
with  reference  to  those  who  work  upon 
farms,  is  it  not?  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  know  that  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  great  development 
of  automation  on  farms,  in  that  there  has 
been  a  substitution  of  tractors  for  mule- 
power? 

Mr  CLARK.  That  is  true  on  farms; 
it  is  also  true  in  banks  and  automobile 
assembly  lines.  This  is  a  national 
phenomenon  affecting  practically  every 
employable  skill. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
more  people,  who  might  be  numbered 
among  those  who  have  the  least  skills 
and  the  least  education  are  deprived  of 
jobs  by  automation? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    So  many  factors  enter 
into  the  problem  other  than  discrimina- 
tion; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever discrimination  is  a  major  factor,  as 
the  testimony  before  the  subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  amply  demon- 
strated, and  as  I  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate in  my  remarks  this  morning. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  1  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  if  any  member  of  his  sub- 
committee was  opposed  to  the  FEPC  bUi 
which  the  subcommittee  had  under  con- 
sideration? 

Mr  CLARK.  Not  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Three  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee were  opposed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Which  committee  con- 
ducted the  hearings? 

Mr  CLARK.  The  subcommittee. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  acknowledge  the  fMt 
that  when  all  the  members  of  a  sub- 
committee agree  on  a  question,  the  evi- 
dence which  tends  to  disprove  their 
position  is  not  likely  to  be  produced? 

Mr  CLARK.  On  the  basis  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
which  the  Senator  serves,  he  is  eminently 
correct.  . 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  same  situa- 
tion apply  with  reference  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  chairman? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  believe  so.  i 
invited  all  members  of  the  full  conunit- 
tee  to  join  in  the  hearings  and  asked  tne 
opponents  to  come  forward.    None  came 
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forward.  I  am  sure  we  would  have 
treated  them  as  courteously  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  treated  the 
Attorney  General  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared before  the  Judiciary  Conunittee. 
I  do  not  believe  the  bill  received  any  dif- 
ferent treatment  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  the  posi- 
tive side,  from  the  treatment  the  bill  re- 
ceived in  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
negative  side.  I  trust  I  am  not  violating 
rule  XIX,  section  2,  by  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve we  searched  for  the  truth,  but  the 
Judiciary  Committee  did  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  casting  asper- 
sions on  any  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nor  am  I  casting  reflec- 
tions on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  have  noticed,  from 
long  experience  in  the  courthouse,  that 
when  evidence  is  taken  on  only  one  side 
of  a  case,  the  only  evidence  before  the 
court  will  be  the  evidence  to  sustain  that 
side  of  the  case. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  makes  me  wonder  a 
little  why  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina did  not  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  make  the  eloquent  argument 
he  is  now  making,  and  why  he  did  not 
bring  up  the  hosts  of  witnesses  from 
North  Carolina  to  show  us  that  we  are 
engaging  in  dangerous  radicalism,  and 
why  he  did  not  make  a  record  thereon. 
I  am  sure  he  would  agree  that  he  would 
have  been  received  courteously,  and  per- 
haps with  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  I  would  have  been 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
consideration ;  but,  to  be  perfectly  frank, 
I  do  not  have  any  lively  hope  that  I  can 
convert  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  a  sound  position  in  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And,  I  suspect,  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  explain  that  one 
reason  why  I  did  not  appear  was  that, 
somehow  or  other,  I  overlooked  the  facts 
that  the  subcommittee  was  considering 
the  matter. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator that  religious  organizations  came 
before  the  committee  and  endorsed  the 
bill.  Does  not  the  bill  exempt  religious 
organizations  from  certain  sections  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  a  section  which 
deals  with  it.  What  page  does  the  Sen- 
ator refer  to? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  language  appears 
on  page  34.  beginning  at  line  14,  and 
running  through  line  6  on  page  35.  Is 
that  language  not  virtually  an  exemption 
of  religious  organizations  from  the  cover- 
age of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  some  educational 
institutions,  also. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  seems  to  me  that.  If 
they  think  the  bill  is  so  good,  religious 
organizations  would  want  to  be  included 
under  its  coverage. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  so,  I  think  that  argu- 
ment is  a  tenuous  one. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  it  is  good  enough  for 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  if  it  is  good  enough 
for  everybody  else,  it  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
page  35  of  the  bill,  starting  on  line  7, 
and  going  to  line  10: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse 
to  hire  and  employ  any  person  becavise  of 
said  person's  atheistic  practices  and  be- 
liefs. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  is  a  good 
provision? 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is,  categorically.  "No."  It  is.  in  my 
judgment,  an  unconstitutional  provision, 
which  was  written  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  deplore  it.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  stricken  out.  But  since  it  is  clearly  and 
patently  unconstitutional,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  seems  to  me  the  Sena- 
tor ought  to  allow  one  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  provision  which  he  says  is 
unconstitutional.  I  think  we  would  be 
in  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  to- 
gether on  this  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  a  man  has  a 
right  to  accept  any  religious  belief,  or  to 
reject  some  or  all  religious  beliefs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  religious 
organizations  ought  to  be  opposed  to  this 
section  of  the  bill,  which  is  calculated  to 
starve  a  poor  atheist  to  death  before  his 
soul  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  trust  the  Senator  wiU 
excuse  a  little  Latin  when  I  say  that  the 
provision  is  so  obviously  constitutional 
that  the  principle  of  "de  minimis  non 
curat  lex"  would  apply. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  favor  any  part 
of  a  bill  that  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Neither  do  I.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support  an  amendment,  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  offer  one  to  strike  it 
out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
I  think  everybody  is  entitled  to  have  a 
job  in  order  to  sustain  his  body  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  see  the  light 
and  save  his  soul. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  makes  a 
powerful  argument. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania told  us  that  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  estimated  that  the  gross 
national  product  of  America  would  be  in- 
creased by  $13  billion  if  Negroes  could 
utilize  the  skills  they  now  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
to  what  extent  the  Coimcil  estimated  the 
gross  national  product  would  be  in- 
creased if  the  3,600,000  whites  who  are 
out  of  employment  were  permitted  to  use 
the  skills  they  now  possess? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Council  had  that  figure  in  its  memo- 
randimi.  but  my  general  recollection  is — 
and  I  believe  I  am  correct — that  if  we 
were  able  to  put  all  idle  hands  on  all 
idle  machines,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  be  increased  by  about  $30  bil- 
lion. That  would  be  imder  conditions  of 
full  employment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  ought  to  have  enough 
concern  for  the  3.600,000  whites  who  are 
out  of  employment,  to  ascertain  by  what 


figure  the  gross  national  product  would 
be  increased  if  they  were  able  to  use 
their  skills? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  my  personal  knowledge  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  a  very 
deep  and  abiding  concern  in  that  con- 
nection. I  can  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
Council  to  provide  the» figure  the  Senator 
wants.  If  he  insists  on  it,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  get  it  for  him.  I  did  not  know 
that  this  kind  of  inquiry  would  be 
pursued. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely untenable  unemployment  in  this 
country,  which  affects  whites  as  well  as 
Negroes.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  devise  ways,  in  our 
free  economy,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  eliminate  unemployment. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  is  made  up  of  a 
group  of  brilliant  men,  who  are  doing 
a  fine  job  under  great  difBculties.  If  the 
Senator  would  like  the  figure  to  which 
he  referred,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  gives  me  some  mis- 
givings to  see  that  those  who  assist  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  by  supplying  them 
with  information  to  justify  the  passage 
of  the  bill  manifest  no  concern  about 
getting  figures  which  show  that  most  un- 
employment is  due  to  conditions  other 
than  the  alleged  discrimination.  If  they 
had  done  what  they  ought  to  have  done, 
they  would  have  advised  the  Congress 
how  much  the  gross  national  product 
would  be  increased  if  those  3,600,000 
white  persons  were  employed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit an  observation,  while  not  admitting 
the  validity  of  the  Senator's  charge,  my 
experience  has  been  that  there  has 
been  a  conspicuous  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  opponents  of  the  bill  in  facts 
which  would  be  favorable  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  agree.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  best  way  to  increase 
employment  is  to  allow  the  free  enter- 
prise system  to  work  rather  than  to  have 
the  Government  come  in  and  take  con- 
trol of  private  employment.  The  em- 
ployer should  have  the  right  without 
Grovernment  interference,  to  select  the 
persons  he  thinks  he  should  hire,  the 
persons  he  thinks  he  should  promote, 
and  the  persons  he  thinks  he  should 
lay  off  in  times  of  economic  adversity. 
I  think  this  bill,  instead  of  making  more 
jobs,  is  going  to  result  in  decreasing 
jobs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  only  things  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  validity  of  the 
Senator's  contention  are  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  14th  amendment 
does  not  stand  in  the  way.  The  fifth 
amendment  provides  that  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  shall  not  deprive  any  man 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Yet  it  is  being  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  shall  dictate 
how  an  employer  shall  use  his  own  prop- 
erty, whom  he  shall  hire,  and  who  shall 
be  allowed  to  work  for  him  to  protect 
the  investment  which  he  made  with  his 
own  money,  and  not  with  the  money  of 
the  Government. 
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Mr    CLARK.     The  Senator  has  long 
been  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  days 

which  have  gone.  „„f„^ 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  admit  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  this  country  s 
now  in  a  better  state  than  it  will  be  if 
this  bill  is  passed.  This  is  true  because 
the  bill  will  rob  all  American  citizens  of 
some  of  their  most  basic,  economic,  legal, 
personal,  and  property  rights. 

I  believe  in  liberty.  Liberty  is  the 
greatest  value  of  civilization. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion—which some  now  say  is  outworn- 
agreed  with  me.  When  they  inserted  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  the 
reason  why  they  created  the  United 
States  of  America  and  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution, they  said  it  was  to  "secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."  ,j    ^^ 

This  bill  if  enacted  into  law,  would  rob 
the  people  of  the  right  to  determine  the 
use  of  their  own  property,  the  right  to 
determine  who  shall  be  their  customers 
and  the  right  to  determine  whom  they 
wish  to  hire,  whom  they  should  dis- 
charge, whom  they  should  promote 
whom  they  can  lay  off  in  time  of  ad- 
versity, and  what  the  just  wages  shall  be 
as  between  one  man  and  another. 

I  will  agree  that  if  this  bill  were  passed 
that  the  America  I  have  known  and  loved 
the  America  that  believes  in  libertj 
rather  than  Government  by  regimenta- 
tion, would  be  supplanted  by   a  polic<! 

state 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  thi; 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  permit 
question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Certainly. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  wonder  whether 
Senator's  zeal  in  defense  of  liberty 
not  confined  to  liberty  for  the  white 
and  no  liberty  for  the  Negro. 

Mr  ERVIN.    No.     My  zeal  for  \ibert7 
is   for    all   men   to   enjoy.     Every   mai 
should  have  liberty;  but  if  this  bill  shouljl 
pass  we  would  not  only  rob  whites 
liberty,  but  we  would  rob  nonwhites 
liberty  to  an  equal  extent. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  a  man  should  be  entitled 
to  a  job  on  the  basis  of  his  own  qualifies 
tions.  and  not  because  of  race,  color,  " 
or  national  origin? 

Mr    ERVIN.     I  believe  a  man  is 
titled  to  a  job  if  he  satisfies  an  employ 
from  whom  he  seeks  employment  th 
he  is  the  one  who  can  best  perform  *' 
services  which  the  employer  wishes 
have  performed. 

I  believe  that  the  man  who  has 
vested  his  money  in  a  business,  and  w 
seeks  to  be  successful  in  that  business 
the  best  man  to  determine  who  pos' - 
the  skills  which  he  needs  for  his 
ness.     This  bill  would  take  that  po\ 
away  from  him  and  give  it  to  some  r 
emment  agent  who  could  come  in 
tell  him  whom  he  must  hire  to  op' 
some  intricate  piece  of  machinery,  w 
the  Government  agent  might  not  kn 
the  top  from  the  bottom   of   the 
chinery. 

Mr    CLARK.     Does  the  Senator 
lieve  that  in  the  modern  world,  in 
light  of  the  agitation  which  has  gone 
for  some  years  for  equal  justice  ur 
the  law  for  our  Negro  citizens,  it  is 
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right  of  an  employer  to  deny  a  job  to  a 
man  solely  because  of  his  race  or  color? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  that  a  man  should 
be  permitted . 

Mr    CLARK.     How  about  answering 

my  question? 


Mr  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  the  un- 
employment figures  indicate  that  to  be 
true  They  indicate  that  3.629.000 
whites  are  out  of  employment,  as  con- 
trasted with  895.000  nonwhites. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  commend  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolma 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  hearings  held  before 
the  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. .  .    ,     .  , 

Mr  ERVIN.  It  was  the  kmd  of  hear- 
ing an  old  justice  of  the  peace  down  in 
North  Carolina  would  have  loved  to  pre- 
side over.  He  was  presiding  over  a  civil 
case  When  the  plaintiff  had  finished  his 
evidence,  the  justice  of  the  peace  looked 
at  defendants  counsel  and  said.  "I  hope 
you  will  not  offer  any  evidence.  When 
I  hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a 
case  I  become  confused.  When  I  hear 
only  one  side  I  have  no  trouble  reaching 
a  judgment." 

The  Senator's  subcommittee  already 
had  its  mind  made  up;  no  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  it  except  those  whose  views 
harmonized  with  those  of  the  subcom- 
mittee In  consequence,  the  committee 
could  reach  only  one  conclusion  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr   CLARK.    The  Senator  will  recall 
that  long  before  the  justice  of  the  peace 
in   North   Carolina  took   that   position. 
King  James  I  of  England  did.    I  believe 
that  as  a  magistrate  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts  he  refused  to  hear  defendants, 
for  the  same  reason  the  magistrate  dowri 
South  did.    I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
not  accuse  me,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, of  refusing  to  hear  anyone 
who  wished  to  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  make  the  eloquent  but  un- 
sound argument  which  the  Senator  has 
just  advanced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  was  not  accusing  the 
Senator  of  anything. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  was  merely  stating  that 
the  North  Carolina  justice  of  the  peace 
wanted  to  hear  only  one  side  of  the  case. 
He  would  have  been  delighted  by  the 
proceedings  before  the  subcommittee, 
which  heard  only  one  side  of  the  case. 
Mr  CLARK.  If  I  had  been  content  to 
hear  only  one  side  of  the  case,  I  would 
have  yielded  the  floor  about  an  hour 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
listening  to  another  side  of  the  case. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania mentioned  the  fact  that  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  an  FEPC  law  for  some 
time     When  was  that  law  enacted? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know— and  I  should  I  will 
undertake  to  get  that  information  for 
the  Senator  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  it  been  in  existence 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time? 

Mr  CLARK.  The  parent  ordinance 
was  the  Philadelphia  fair  employment 
practices  ordinance  which  was  adopted 
during  the  time  of  my  predecessor  as 


mayor.     That  must  have  been  shortly 
after  World  War  11. 

My  staff  assistants  tell  me  that  the 
FEPC  State  act  was  enacted  in  1955. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  take  it  that  under  that 
act.  all  the  problems  in  this  field  have 
been  resolved  and  settled  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania? 

Certainly  not. 

I   was   wondering,   be- 
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Mr.  CLiVRK. 
Mr.   ERVIN. 

cause 

Mr.  CLARK 


ivii  y^,^^^^^  I  went  into  that  ques- 
tion at  some  length  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana   tMr.  Ellender]   a  few 

moments  ago.  

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  attempting  u> 
cast  any  aspersions  on  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  have  a  distinct  rec- 
ollection that  during  the  past  months  I 
saw  a  great  many  events  on  television 
which  allegedly  came  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  They  were  concerned 
with  employment  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  public  schools.  They 
indicated  there  was  great  protest  arising 
out  of  discrimination  in  Philadelphia 
with  respect  to  hiring  Negroes  to  work 
on  public  buildings.  _ 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  There  are  employment  condi- 
tions in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  in 
Pennsylvania  which  I  deeply  deplore. 
There  has  been  racial  agitation  witnm 
the  past  couple  of  years  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  most  unfortunate,  and  has 
brought  tension  not  only  to  Philadelphia, 
but  also  to  surrounding  territories  such 
as  the  community  of  Folcroft.  in  Dela- 
ware County,  where  a  disgraceful  near- 
lynching  took  place.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  Pennsylvania  needs  this 

law.  too.  , 

Mr  ERVIN.  It  seems  to  me  that  11 
Pennsylvania  has  an  FEPC  law.  and  the 
FEPC  law  has  not  worked,  the  Senator 
would  be  reluctant  to  impose  one  on  a 
national  basis 

Mr  CLARK.  No.  I  say  most  candidly 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  in  my  opinion— and  I  have  tried  to 
become  informed  on  this  subjectr--the 
condition  would  be  far  worse  throughout 
Pennsylvania  in  general  today,  and  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  in  particu- 
lar if  it  were  not  for  the  fair  employ- 
ment practice  ordinances  and  laws  whic^i 
have  helped  significantly.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  charged  with 
enforcing  such  laws,  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  them  to  be  supported  by  a 
Federal  Government  provision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
take  the  doctor's  medicine  when  the 
doctor's  medicine  had  not  cured  other 
people  suffering  from  the  same  ailment 
I  had.     I  would  have  doubts  about  its 

pffiCELCV 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  went  into 
that  que.stion  earlier.  I  shall  adhere  to 
the  answers  I  gave  to  him  in  response 
to  the  almost  identical  question  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tne 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Since  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  1 


have  obtained  from  one  of  the  assistants 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  some  unemployment  figures 
showing  the  percentage  of  civilian  labor 
force  by  color  in  various  States  during 
April  of  1960.  In  Pennsylvania  the  un- 
emplojrment  of  nonwhites  was  11.3  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  CLARK.    It  is  worse  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  worse  today, 
and  the  FEPC  law  is  in  effect  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No  State  in  the 
South  has  as  high  a  percentage  as  11.3  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Of  course,  Pennsylvania  is  an  industrial 
State,  which  has  suffered  very  much 
from  the  departure  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, the  drying  up  of  the  coal  industry, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  railroads  from 
coal-fired  engines  to  diesel  engines. 
There  are  areas  of  chronic  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  which  are  in  serious 
need.  With  the  exception  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  prob- 
ably is  the  third  State  in  the  country 
suffering  from  massive  unemployment, 
white  as  well  as  Negro — but  Negro  sub- 
stantially more  than  white. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Take  the  case  of 
Michigan.  The  total  for  that  State,  for 
unemployment  Is  6.9:  White.  6  percent: 
nonwhite  16.3  percent.  There  Is  an 
FEPC  law  in  that  State.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  do  so. 
place  this  table  in  the 
point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unemployment  as  percent  of  civilian  labor 
force,  by  color,  by  States,  1960 — April 


Unemployment  as  percent  of  civilian  labor 
force,  by  color,  by  States,  1960 — April — Con. 


I  should  like  to 
Record  at  this 


state 

Total 

White 

Non- 
whlte 

United  States 

5.1 

4.7 

8.7 

.M.ibaraa ' 

5.7 
12.8 
6.3 
6.0 
6.1 
4.0 
4.6 
4.6 
4.1 
5.0 
4.5 
4.2 
5.7 
4.5 
4.2 
3.2 
3.7 
6  0 
6.1 
6.5 
4.8 
4.2 
6.9 
5.0 
5.4 
4.1 
6.8 
3.1 
6.2 
4.3 
4.6 
5.0 
5.2 
4.5 
6.6 
5.6 
44 

4.7 
10.5 
4.7 
5.3 
5.8 
3.9 
4.4 
3.8 
2..1 
4.6 
3.8 
4.S 
5.6 
3.8 
4.0 
3.1 
3  4 
5.9 
4.7 
6.4 
3.8 
4.1 
6.0 
5.0 
4.5 
3.7 
6.4 
3.0 
6.9 
4.2 
4.1 
5.5 
4.9 
3.6 
5.4 
4.9 
4.0 

8.4 

.M^ska ' 

25.4 

.Arizona-.  ...  

13.2 

.Arkansas'..  

9.1 

ralifnrnia  ' '       .       ..... 

10.0 

Colorado"  ,. 

6.6 

Connecticut  •  • 

8.9 

IVlaware '        

9.2 

ni<:trict  of  Columbia 

.V7 

Florida  I      .            

6.7 

Ciporftia  • 

6.3 

Hawaii  

4.0 

Idalio'  

8.6 

Illinois  > - 

11.5 

Indiana ' 

8.5 

Iowa      

9.3 

Kansas* 

8.6 

Kentucky  • 

8.1 

Louisiana ' 

9.5 

Maine    

17.8 

Maryland 

9.5 

Massachusetts" 

7.8 

Mliliipan"    

16.3 

Minnesota' 

12.8 

Mississipoi '       

7.1 

Missouri  * 

8.6 

Montana 

24.8 

N'cbraska     

7.7 

Nevada" 

10.1 

N'pw  Hampshire 

10.2 

>Jpw  Jersey  '  •. 

9.5 

New  Nfexl'co  •  • 

13.6 

New  York  » «      

7.4 

North  Carolina  « 

7.4 

North  Dakota 

25.2 

Ohio"                   

11.9 

Oklahoma '. . ... 

9.0 

State 


Oregon  " 

Pennsylvania ' '. 
Rho<le  Island  » «. 
South  Carolina ' 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  ' 

Tcias ' 

Utah 

Vermont  • 

Virginia  ' 

Washington  ' 

West  Virginia «.. 

Wisconsin  " 

Wyoming 


Total 

White 

6.0 

5.9 

6.2 

5.8 

5.3 

6.2 

4.1 

3.4 

4.1 

3.7 

5.2 

5.0 

4.5 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.5 

4.5 

4.2 

3.6 

6.6 

6.4 

8.3 

8.2 

3.9 

3.7 

6.1 

6.0 

Non- 
white 


9.6 

11.3 

10.0 

5.7 

23.8 

6.5 

7.1 

5.7 

10.6 

7.1 

13.4 

11.4 

11.4 

10.1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


•  Southern  States. 

5  States  with  effective  fair  employment  practice  com- 
mission laws  in  1960.  as  classified  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

>  States  with  fair  employment  practice  commission 
laws. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Census  of 
Population.  PC(1)C  series,  table  53.  83. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  know  when 
New  York  adopted  its  so-called  FEPC 
law? 

Mr.  CLARK.     In  1940. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  it  has  had  an  ex- 
perience of  about  23  years  with  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call seeing  on  TV,  within  the  past  10  or 
11  months,  some  demonstrations  in  New 
York,  in  which  Negroes  chained  them- 
selves together  and  lay  down  in  the 
streets  in  protest  against  their  unem- 
ployment in  New  York? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  see  it  on  tele- 
vision, but  I  saw  pictures  of  it  in  the 
newspaper. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  the  FEPC 
law,  although  it  has  been  in  effect  in 
New  York  State  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  not  cured  the  situation 
there  in  respect  to  these  matters,  has  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
know  where  the  Senator  is  going.  With- 
out  any  intention  to  be  rude — and  I 
wish  to  be  as  patient  as  I  can — I  believe 
that  the  basis  of  the  Senator's  argiiment 
is  entirely  unsound.  Having  disagreed 
with  his  premise,  I  could  not  possibly 
agree  with  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Senator  says  that  my  position  is  un- 
sound. The  law  advocated  to  cure  these 
ills  has  been  in  effect  for  approximately 
a  quarter  of  a  century  In  New  York. 
Demonstrations  are  still  being  held  there 
because  of  unemployment  of  Negroes. 
The  demonstrations  almost  reach  the 
point  of  riots.  I  believe  there  is  sound- 
ness in  my  position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fallacy  of  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  in  reference  to  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  is  not  that  the  FEPC 
law  is  a  cure-all.  Far  from  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  discrimination  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
century.  Without  regard  to  whether  a 
law  is  enacted  or  not.  We  say  that  such 
a  law  helps.  It  helped  in  New  York.  It 
has  helped  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  help- 
ing now.  If  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
had  such  a  law,  the  State  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  off. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  it  would  not.  I  say 
that  because  we  have  much  better  con- 


ditions so  far  as  employment  Is  con- 
cerned. I  have  seen  no  demonstrations 
of  this  character  in  North  Carolina.  I 
have  read  of  none.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  demonstrations  of  the  kind  that 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  have  had. 

I  was  struck  by  the  Senator's  refer- 
ence to  the  States  of  the  old  Confederacy. 
I  believe  the  Senator  said,  in  effect,  that 
the  bill  was  being  passed  largely  in  or- 
der to  have  It  applied  to  the  Southern 
States,  the  States  of  the  old  Confeder- 
acy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor to  say,  or  at  least  to  intimate,  that 
one  of  the  major  purposes  behind  the 
demand  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  Is  to 
make  it  apply  to  the  South  rather  than 
to  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  do  not  agree  to 
that  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  I  had  quite  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senators  from  New  York, 
who,  it  developed,  did  not  agree  with  the 
racial  Imbalance  school  theory.  They 
wanted  to  abolish  segregation  in  the 
South,  but  wished  to  have  de  facto  seg- 
regation in  New  York.  I  am  glswi  the 
Senator  does  not  take  that  position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  need  the  law  to  help 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  of  the  action  of  the  House  in  strik- 
ing out  the  racial  imbalance  school 
theory? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
what  the  Senator  Is  speaking  about. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  Pennsylvania  hsui 
any  experience  with  the  transportation 
of  children  from  neighborhood  schools 
across  town  to  other  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtalrung  what  Is  called  a  racial 
balance? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  refer 
to  the  transportation  by  bus  of  children? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  a  highly  controversial  subject  in  my 
State.  Personally  I  believe  the  part  of 
wisdom  Is  not  to  do  it.  I  believe  it  would 
be  wiser  to  attempt  judiciously  to  redraw 
school  district  bovmdarles,  without  gerry- 
mandering, so  that  there  would  be  a 
number  of  Negroes  as  well  as  whites 
within  each  school  district.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  boundaries  are  being  redrawn 
in  38  school  districts. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  like  to  have  us  sus- 
pend for  a  quorum  call  in  connection 
with  the  Mac  Arthur  ceremonies.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  be  rested  and  refreshed 
when  we  return. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield  the  floor  so 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  may. 
In  due  course,  obtain  the  floor  to  make 
his  speech.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  pres- 
ent when  he  makes  that  speech.  If  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  then  wishes 
to  engage  in  any  more  marathon  debate, 
I  shall  be  available. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  one  more  thought 
on  this  point.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania gave  an  estimate  of  what  the 
Department  of  Justice  expects  with  ref- 
erence to  how  many  additional  employees 
would  be  required  to  enforce  title  VII.    I 
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do  not  recall  what  figure  the  Senator 
gave.   Was  it  130?  .     . 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  190.  if  sex  is  in- 
cluded; 150  without  sex. 

Mr  ERWIN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
fear  that  that  prophecy  wUl  be  like  the 
prophecy  about  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board?  When  it  started  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  need  189  em- 
ployees and  an  appropriation  of  only 
$659,000.  Last  year  they  had  2,056  em- 
ployees  and   an   appropriation   of    $21 

million.  .    ,  .. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  such  fear.  I 
have  confidence  in  the  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  and  without  having  it  counted 
as  a  second  speech  when  I  resume,  waiv- 
ing the  rule  of  germaneness,  and  any- 
thing else  that  is  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  COMMUNIST  AND  THE 
DEMONSTRATOR 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  the 
Jefferson    Standard    Broadcasting    Co., 
which     operates     stations     WBT     and 
WBTV  in  Charlotte.  N.C.,  is  noted  for  its 
outstanding  broadcast  editorials.    I  have 
been  very  impressed  with  a  broadcast 
editorial  of  April  6,  1964.  entitled  "The 
Communist     and     the     Demonstrator." 
This  editorial  points  up  the  role  of  Com- 
mumsts  behind  the  scene  in  stirring  up 
student  and  other  demonstrations,  par- 
ticularly on  college  campuses  across  the 
country. 

In  view  of  the  advice  offered  to  college 
students  and  the  public  in  general,  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  REcoRr 
so  that  it  might  receive  the  appropriat( 
attention  it  merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editona 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Communist  and  the  Demonstrator 
One  of  the  areas  in  which  American  colleg  i 
students  and  their  elders  seem  to  be  perma- 
nently naive  Is  that  of  understanding  just 
what  the  role  of  the  Communist  Is  In  stu- 
dent demonstrations. 

It  Is  seldom  that  a  demonstration  Is  Con:  - 
munist-insplred.  as  many  people  seem  1o 
think  It  Is  quite  frequently  true  that  sue  ti 
an  activity  may  be  Communist-exploits  I. 
At  least  the  attempt  Is  made  on  every  po<i- 
slble  occasion,  to  create  divisions  within  a 
society,  without  any  real  concern  as  to  tie 
original  nature  of  the  complaint. 

Because  of  this  new  element  It  Is  regre  ;- 
fully  true  that  the  headstrong  and  relative  y 
unrestricted  tradition  of  collegiate  outburs  ts 
In  such  activities  as  demonstrations  must  \>e 
more  soberly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  pat- 
tern of  International  conflict.  The  Commi- 
nlsts  have  made  It  that  way,  oy  launching 
a  concerted  campaign  to  exploit  and  utilize 
college  groups  and  causes. 

Most  people  would  feel  a  little  sheepish  If 
some  of  their  student  escapades  were  recall*  d, 
but  for  the  most  part  youthful  outbursts  of 
the  past  were  relatively  harmless.  Thise 
days,  they  often  turn  out  more  seriously,  as 


lid   the  student  riots  in  San  Francisco  in 

In'  that  case,  the  Judge  dropped  riot 
charges  against  62  students.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  were  ample  grounds  for  convic- 
tion but  that  most  of  the  defendants  were 
••clean-cut  American  college  students"  who 
would  be  haunted  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
by  the  stigma  of  a  court  conviction. 

In  what  began  as  student  demonstrations 
in  Panama,  21  persons  were  killed  and  hun- 
dreds wounded.  Seventy  known  Commu- 
nists, all  of  them  armed,  helped  spark  hun- 
dreds of  demonstrators  into  acts  of  violence 
they  never  Intended  when  they  began  to 
demonstrate.  In  many  Latin  American  uni- 
versities, there  are  students  in  their  thirties 
and  forties  who  have  been  planted  by  Com- 
munist Parties  to  be  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  disorders  when  they  occur. 

For  several  years  now,  the  Communist 
Party  in  this  country  has  been  conducting 
an  intensive  campaign  to  set  up  the  same 
kind  of  situation  on  American  campuses. 
Between  October  and  June  of  last  year,  43,- 
000  persons  heard  48  speeches  by  Commu- 
nists before  college  audiences,  more  than  in 
the  preceding  10  years  put  together 

The  leading  American  Communist  the- 
orist wrote  that  never  in  25  years  of  visit- 
ing colleges  had  he  "experienced  anything 
so  fruitful  •  •  •  audiences  were  not  only 
large -that  is  not  new;  they  were  genu- 
inely interested  and  clearly  cordial,  and  that 
is  new."  These  speakers  do  "ot  try  to 
win  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
primarily,  but  to  open  the  mind  a  "ttle  to 
Marxist  philosophy,  and  to  represent  the 
Communist  Party  as  a  small  and  persecuted 
minority,  on  the  political  scene. 

We  recommend  to  American  students  a 
more  sophisticated  study  of  what  the  Com- 
munists" plans  are  for  them,  and  leave  them 
with  this  warning  from  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy:  "American  Communists  are 
a  small  but  dedicated  group  posing  as  a 
political  party,  but  dedicated  to  advancing 
the  aims  of  those  who  would  destroy  the  free 
world." 


EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  AT  THE 
CHARLESTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  report 
of  action  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
which  illustrates  better  than  any  words 
precisely  what  will  be  the  circumstances 
should  H.R.  7152  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. ,         -. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Harry  A.  Crosby,  president  of  Local  6bt, 
International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers of  Charleston.  S.C.  Mr.  Crosby 
advised  me  as  follows : 

It  is  understood  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy    has    directed    the    Charleston    Naval 
Shipyard  to  train  Oliver  K.  Perry  and  Heze- 
kiah  Brown,  Jr.    for  the  position  of  engine- 
man  H.  &  P.    Both  Perry  and  Brown  lack  ap- 
proximately 6  months  experience  to  q^alif y^ 
It  is  further  understocd  that  this  training 
win  cost  the  taxpayers  approximately  $7,000. 
It  does  not  seem  fair  to  select  these  two  em- 
ployees for  training  while  there  are  numer- 
ous other  employees  who  have  had  some  ex^ 
perience  in  operating  equipment  who  have 
as  much  right  to  receive  training  as  Perry 
and  Brown.     Also  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
train  two  particular  Individuals   at  a  tiine 
When  most  shipyards  are  having  red"c"°^^ 
in  force  and  are  making  every  effort  to  make 
cost  reductions. 

Since  there  is  no  training  program  for  this 
lob  It  does  not  seem  logical  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram to  train  new  employees  when  there  are 
at  least  45  applicants  who  have  been  quali- 
fied by  the  Board  of  U.S.  CivU  Service  Exam- 
iners in  an  open  competitive  examination. 


If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  the  Jobs  of 
enginemen  that  have  been  in  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard  since  World  War  II  would  be 
in  Jeopardy. 

Now  Mr.  President,  it  just  so  happens 
that    Oliver    K.    Perry    and    Hezekiah 
Brown,  Jr..  are  Negroes.     In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  naval  shipyard  is  now  ex- 
periencing reductions  in  force,  and  fur- 
ther in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
reported  to  be  at  least  45   appU^ants 
who  have  been  qualified  by  the  Board 
of  U  S   Civil  Service  Examiners  in  open 
competitive  examination  for  these  posi- 
tions   the   two   named   individuals   are 
clearly  being  trained  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions   not  without  regard  to  race,  but 
specifically  because  they  are  Negroes. 

Nor  Mr.  President,  is  this  action  de- 
signed just  to  integrate  the  races  in  this 
particular  job  position.  I  am  advised 
that  among  those  now  working  in  this 
position,  there  are  already  several  per- 
sons of  the  Negro  race. 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  can  be  but  one 
explanation.    The    Secretary    of    Navy 
has  determined  to  achieve  some  type  or 
racial  balance  in  the  employment  of  per- 
sons for  the  position  of  engineman  H.  &  i;*. 
In  so  doing,  the  Secretary  of  Navy  is 
bypassing  the  normal  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  is 
making  a  farce  of  a  system  which  has 
legally    and    traditionally    operated   on 
the  basis  of  qualifications  and  seniority 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 
I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  Navy  requesting  confirmation  of  the 
facts  and  an  explanation  of  the  action 
which  has  been  taken.    The  text  of  that 
telegram  is  as  follows: 

I  have  been  advised  you  have  directed  the 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  to  inaugurate  a 
program  of  training  for  two  individuals 
Oliver  K.  Perry  and  Hezekiah  Brown,  Jr.,  for 
?he  position  of  engineman  H.  &  P.  Have  also 
been  advised  that  there  are  approximaWly 
45  applicants  who  have  been  qualified  by  the 
Board  of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Examiners  in 
open  competitive  examination  for  this  Job 
and  that  there  Is  at  present  no  training  pro- 
-am in  operation.  Would  you  please  verify 
whether  these  facts  are  correct,  and  if  so. 
whether  the  training  of  these  two  Individual 
is  a  part  of  an  effort  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  among  employees  at  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard.  , 

If  the  facts  as  reported  are  accurate 
then  it  is  my  intention  to  do  everythmg 
in  my  power  to  see  that  this  decision  is 
reversed  and  that  the  civil  service  regu- 
lations are  followed  to  the  letter  m  this 
case  and  in  others. 

Preferential  treatment  in  hiring  and 
firing  because  of  race,  as  is  apparent  y 
the  situation  in  this  instance,  will  surely 
destroy  the  entire  civil  service  system. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween hiring  and  promoting  without  re- 
gard to  race,  and  in  hiring  and  promot- 
ing specifically  because  of  race  m  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  racial  balance. 

Mr  President,  enactment  of  the  biu 
before  us  would  extend  this  same  ap- 
proach to  private  businesses  acro^Uie 
country.  Those  who  enforce  the  FEPO 
section  of  this  biU  will  have  two  alter- 
natives. Discrimination  is  not  deWiea 
in  the  bill,  so  those  charged  with  enforce- 
ment will  either  have  to  use  a  statistical 
approach,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
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than  racial  balance;  or  else  they  will 
have  to  apply  their  own  discretion  in 
each  individual  case,  which  in  my 
opinion  would  be  even  worse,  for  it  would 
be  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  man 
for  the  rule  of  law. 

Such  practices  as  these,  whether  un- 
dertaken among  Government  employ- 
ment or  private  businesses,  are  repre- 
hensible and  will  surely  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  society  as  we  now  know 
it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  with  the  same 
understanding  as  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  O'CLOCK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  recess  be  advanced  by  a  few 
minutes,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  attendants  notify  Sen- 
ators that  at  a  quarter  tb  3,  the  clerk 
will  be  allowed  to  ring  the  bells  twice  so 
that  Senators  may  be  on  notice  to  come 
to  the  Chamber.  Senators  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  bier  of  the  late  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  4  o'clock 
p.m.,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  has  the 
floor. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  4  o'clock  p.m.  the 
same  day. 

At  4  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Inouye  in  the 
chair). 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  for  that  purpose  to  the  acting 
majority  leader,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor,  and 
that  my  subsequent  remarks  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  CASE.  Very  well.  Mr.  President; 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


I  No.  124  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hart 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hay den 

Moas 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Pell 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho     Robertson 

Cannon 

Keating 

Russell 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

SaltonstaU 

Case 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Lauscbe 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Walters 

Ellender 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Oruening 

Miller 

The 

PRESIDING 

OFFICER. 

quorum  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  for  brief 
remarks  and  an  insertion  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  or  having  it 
counted  as  a  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOHOLE  REGRESS  REPORT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Mohole 
Regress  Report"  from  the  April  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine.  I  shall  comment  on 
this  subject  at  another  time  during  this 
debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoHOLE  Regress  Report 

Discussing  one  big  science  project  last  year 
("How  NSF  Got  Lost  in  Mohole").  Fortune 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has  no 
sound  program  for  handling  federally  fi- 
nanced science  projects  of  massive  size  and 
basic  nattire.  The  humming  bureaucracies 
of  NASA  and  the  AEC  perform  reasonably 
well  on  the  applied  level,  but  basic  science, 
which  comes  under  the  wing  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  is  something  else  again. 
NSF  fosters  much  fine  research  on  the  basic 
level  when  it  distributes  money,  without 
strings,  to  applicants  whose  projects  are  cer- 
tified by  outside  specialists.  But  when  NSF 
undertakes  a  project  on  Its  own,  it  runs  afoul 
of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush's  warning  of  a  dozen 
years  ago — that  a  publicly  aided  basic  science 
is  to  flower.  It  must  be  shielded  from  opera- 
tional Interference  by  any  sustaining  gov- 
ernmental agency.  Once  again  the  case  In 
point  is  Mohole,  which  looks  more  and  more 
like  a  bottomless  mess. 

Mohole,  readers  will  recall,  is  a  basic  sci- 
ence program  to  drill  in  deep  ocean  Into  the 


earth's  crust  and  down  to  the  mantle.  The 
project  is  already  more  than  2  years  behind 
NSF's  schedule,  with  no  hole  drilled  since 
tests  in  1961.  A  fortnight  ago  Dr.  Leland  J. 
Haworth,  NSF's  Director,  asked  a  House  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  for  $25  million 
for  Mohole  In  fiscal  1965. 

Dr.  Haworth's  overall  Mohole  cost  esti- 
mate Is  $72  million  but  It  need  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  NSF's  chief  Mohole  man,  Gor- 
don Llll,  once  forecast  $5  million.  Brown  & 
Root,  a  Houston  construction  firm,  when 
successfully  bidding  for  the  Job  of  designing, 
building,  and  operating  NSF's  Mohole  hard- 
ware, estimated  $35  million.  Dr.  Haworth 
has  omitted  some  essentials,  major  hardware 
designs  are  being  restudied,  a  contract  re- 
opening involving  an  increased  fee  is  in  pros- 
pect, and  the  cost  may  progress  to  $100  mil- 
lion. At  any  rate,  that  was  the  estimate  last 
July  of  a  committee  set  up  in  NSF  at  White 
House  prompting  and  headed  by  Dr.  Emanuel 
Piore,  IBM's  research  vice  president. 

Even  this  last  figure  might  be  acceptable 
for  the  project  If  Mohole  were  going  In  the 
right  direction.  But  Is  it?  Over  the  years 
NSP  advisers  had  proposed  that,  before 
launching  a  seagoing  platform  capable,  In 
theory,  of  going  straight  to  the  mantle  there 
should  be  a  flexible  shallow  (crustal)  drilling 
program  run  from  a  much  smaller  and  more 
cheaply  operable  experimental-exploratory 
ship.  The  E-E  ship  could  help  select  an  op- 
timum site  for  the  final  effort  and  otherwise 
safeguard  and  enrich  the  program.  As  re- 
cently as  July,  the  Piore  committee  lined  up 
unanimously  with  earlier  advisers  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  two- 
vessel  approach.  Dr.  Haworth  scrapped  the 
E-E  ship.     There  is  to  be  Just  one  vehicle. 

The  appropriations  subcommittee  of  the 
House  will  doubtless  give  Dr.  Haworth  its 
blessing  and  the  money  he  asks;  its  chair- 
man. Representative  Albert  Thomas,  of 
Houston,  is  a  longtime  political  ally  of 
Brown  &  Root.  The  fact  remains  that,  in  the 
recently  published  words  of  Science,  organ  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Mohole  "is  a  classic  case  of 
how   not  to  run   a  big  research  program." 

The  worst  of  the  mess  is  that  NSF  ignored 
Dr.  Bush's  wisdom  and  Congress'  deliberate 
denial  of  statutory  authority  for  scientific 
operations.  It  went  ahead  to  call  the  shots 
in  the  Mobile  program.  Clearly  we  still 
have  no  formula  for  sound  handling  of  a 
big  science  project  financed  by  Government. 
Before  we  get  one,  NSF  and  Mohole  may  be 
in  a  deeper  mess  than  ever. 


THE    WISCONSIN    PRIMARY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
request,  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton]  with  the 
same  understanding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  Wisconsin  pri- 
mary. Many  read  signiflcanpe  into  this 
vote  one  way  or  the  other.  I  should  like 
to  report  a  few  facts  without  comment- 
ing on  their  significance. 

It  has  been  said  that  Governor  Wal- 
lace's 25  percent  of  the  total  or  35  percent 
of  the  Democratic  vote  was  the  result  of 
Republican  crossovers.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  six  counties  that  Mr. 
Nixon  carried  by  more  than  65  percent 
in  1960,  Governor  Wallace's  vote  ranged 
from  18  to  23  percent,  far  below  his  State 
average. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  14th  ward  in  Milwaukee,  where  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  received 
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84  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  1960/1^" 
tion  Governor  Wallace  received  30  per- 
cent of  the  primary  vote  yesterday  In 
other  words,  in  this  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  district  the  Governor  ran  his 
best  race. 

TEN-YEAR  REPORT  OP  CONSERVA- 
TION COMMITTEE  OP  BACK  OF 
THE  YARDS  NEIGHBORHOOD 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
under  the  same  conditions^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  10 
years  ago  local  leaders  from  Chicago  s 
stockyards  area  met  to  project  a  con- 
servation plan  for  their  community. 

For  10  years  the  conservation  com- 
mittee of  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neigh- 
borhood Council  has  been  working  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  residents,  c  ergy. 
local  businesses,  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, labor  unions  and  Mayor  Daley  s 
municipal  government,  to  revitalize 
S  section  of  the  city.  The  results 
have  been  so  impressive  that  they  merit 
national  recognition. 

For  example.  556  new  homes  have 
been  built  and  more  than  8.000  existing 
houses  have  been  remodeled.  But  thu 
is  only  part  of  the  story,  and  I  woul 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention  k 
the  entire  10-year  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tn<. 
Back  of  the  Yards  Councils  10-year  re- 
port be  inserted  at   this  point  m  th(! 

Rrf  ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori 
as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  In  this  very  same  room  Iti 
the  Stock  Yards  Inn.  leaders  of  our  commTj- 
nlty  attended  a  similar  luncheon  meeting  o 
discuss  community  conservation.  Present  .t 
that  meeting  were  many  of  you  who  are  he)  e 

Our  clergymen,  representatives  of  locil 
savings  institutions,  realtors,  business  ar  d 
industrial  leaders  and  public  officials  m;t 
then  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  com- 
mittee to  plan  and  carry  out  a  program  ar 
positive  action  on  community  conservatior  . 
At  that  time  we  asked  ourselves  the  ques 
tlon,  why  move  away?  Where  else  were  there 
28  churches.  32  schools.  5  parks,  7  play- 
grounds, and  20  church  social  centers? 

We  talked  about  our  nearby  places  to  work 
good   transportation.  34  places  to  save,  low 
texes.  shopping  areas  and  clean  streets  and 
alleys.     We   all   agreed    there   was   no   plnce 
better  to  raise  children. 

The  committee  representing  all  the  for;es 
in  the  community  went  to  work.  The  re- 
sults of  their  efforts  are  nationally  known 
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MAJOR   ACHIEVEMENTS 

Some   of   the   major  achievements  of    ;he 
Back  of  the  Yards  Council  conservation  p  ro- 
gram  during  the  past  10  years  will  be  mm 
tioned  briefly. 

More  than  600  vacant  pieces  of  prop<  rty 
were  purchased  for  new  construction.  An 
individual  tax  search  showed  85  percent  of 
the  property  distressed,  making  It  necessary 
to  secure  the  lots  by  means  of  friendly  ind 
adverse  tax  foreclosure  suits. 

Thanks  to  Mayor  Daley  and  our  Deal 
aldermen,  the  city  council  approved  an  o-dl- 
nance  permitting  new  construction  on  24 


and  25-foot  lots  which  is  about  all  we  had 
available  in  our  area.  y^^„^  „„,. 

Five  hundred  and  flfty-slx  new  homes  were 
constructed  east  of  Western  and  west  of 
Racine  Avenues,  from  32d  to  58th  Streete^ 

Beauty  can  spread  as  well  as  blight.  More 
than  8.000  of  our  10.516  older  homes  were 
remodeled  In  the  past  10  years.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  store  fronts  were  legally  con- 
verted Into  living  quarters. 

Our  community  participated  In  an  aU- 
Chlcago  better  block  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  In  Chicago, 
189  blocks  actually  participated  In  the  con- 
test of  which  143  came  from  o^/°j;^°l"^^f2^ 
Back  of  the  Yards  won  most  of  the  $20,000 
offered  in  prize  money. 

Nearly  $11  million  was  spent  In  construc- 
tion of  new  churches,  schools,  and  social 
centers  as  well  as  rehabUltatlng  and  modern- 
izing existing  parish  facilities. 

New  shopping  centers  were  constructed, 
new  stores  and  business  establishments  were 
built,  and  more  than  100  stores  were  reno- 
vated and  remodeled. 

iSough  the  cooperation  of  the  central 
manufacturing  district,  a  great  "mnber  of 
new  industries  located  In  Back  of  the  Yards 
and  presently  a  great  number  of  Plants  are 
undeV  construction  In  various  sections  of 
our  community.  ,_„^ 

What  was  once  the  stock  yards  area  from 
43d  t?  45th  Racine  to  Ashland.  Is  virtually 
all  dSnollshed  and  Is  now  being  cleared  for 
new  construction.  The  last  of  78  buildings 
i^ow  being  razed  by  the  Charles  Ringer 
Co. 

AVAILABLE    MONET 

During  the  past  10  y^^rs,  conservation 
sDecialists  have  asked  us  where  did  the 
Sy  come  from  for  this  vast  community 
conservation  program?  The  answer  Is  clear 
and  simple.  The  money  came  from  the  peo 
Die  themselves  and  from  you  who  are  here 
present    representing    our    34    local    savings 

Institutions. 

Our  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
banks  put  back  Into  the  community  local 
depositors-  funds  by  approving  home  and 
business  mortgages. 

Our  local  savings  institutions  also  set  a 
good  example  for  the  rest  of  the  ^ea  JV 
^eat  number  of  them  constructed  new  bulld- 
fngs  and  additions  and  many  underwent  a 
complete  modernization.  Our  sav  ngs  In- 
stitutions are  very  attractive  and  Indeed  a 
credit  to  the  community. 

While  this  work  was  going  on.  the  city  oi 
Chicago  contributed  immeasurably  to  public 
improvements.  Under  the  capable  admin- 
istration of  Mayor  Daley  new  "B^^ts  were 
installed  on  every  lamppost  ^^  our  commu- 
nity: a  $10 '4  million  skyway  and  viaduct  was 
constructed  on  Damen  Avenue  from  47th  to 
37th  Streets;  a  new  railroad  underpass  was 
constructed  at  41st  Street  and  Ashland 
Avenue.  At  two  former  ^ottl^^^^^^/^^": 
sections  on  Archer  at  Ashland,  and  at  39th 
sTreet  on  Ashland   Avenue,  overpasses  were 

constructed.  ♦.„„*-h 

The  Dan  Ryan  Expressway,  constructed 
by  the  city,  county.  State,  and  Federal  funds 
within  a  short  period  of  time  now  provides 
Sven  entrances  and  exits  on  the  periphery 

of  Back  of  the  Yards  „      .v,      ^  lisr 

In  our  community,  the  new  Southwesrt  Ex- 
pressway with  a  cloverleaf  at  33d  and  Damen 
will  be  completed  by  next  October.  This 
win  connect  Harlem  Avenue  and  the  south- 
west side  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  with 
the  downtown  area. 

Thanks  to  Mayor  Daley  and  all  other  pub- 
lic officials  who  were  responsible  for  these 
great  expressways.  Back  of  the  Yards  Is  stra- 
tegically located 


THB  rUTURK 

Having  reviewed  the  record  of  our  com- 
munity conservation  program  for  the  past  10 
years  let  us  look  toward  the  future  of  Back 


of  the  Yards.    For  that  purpose  we  are  here 
todav  to  plan  for  tomorrow. 

NOW  that  the  stockyards  is  finally  cleared 
of  old  and  obsolete  buUdlngs  we  must  leave 
nothing  undone  to  attract  new  Industry  Into 
the  yards  area.  Mayor  Daley.  Assessor  Cu- 
lerton,  we  need  and  ask  your  help  and  di- 
rection on  this  great  project.  „„^_,,, 

Industry  Is  the  Ufeblood  of  our  commu- 
nity and  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
Cooperate  with  you  to  bring  new  Industry  to 
oS^ommunlty'  We  have  the  stablUty  and 
manpower  to  assure  Industry  of  a  goo^  day  s 
work  for  a  living  wage.  Our  past  record 
bears  out   that  our  people  are  good  work- 

*"we  have  good  news  to  announce  today  as 
we  plan  for  the  future  conservation  of  our 
TeslSentlal  and  business  sections  of  our  com- 

"""^liCTe  win  be  no  Increase  in  taxes  for 
homeowners  and  businessmen  who  Improve 
S  property  with  normal  upkeep  and  re- 

^*?hte  statement  was  made  by  P.  J.  Cunw- 
inis  Bttti^i"  rnimtv  and  concurred 

ton.  assessor  of  Cook  county,  auu 

in  bv  Mayor   Richard   J.  Daley.     This   an 
nouncement  Is  indeed  a  godsend  to  all  home- 
S^ers  and   owners  of  rental  Properties  as 
well   as   to  business   property  owners^ 

Now  we  can  continue  with  renewed  con- 
fid^nle.  enSuslasm.  and  vigor  In  our  self- 
Selp  residential  and  business  conservatl^ 
pJSram.  Homeowners  and  owners  of  rent^ 
Sronertles  and  businessmen  who  feared  to 
SaLnormarproperty  improvements  because 

5  possible  excessive  tax  Increases  now  can 
remodel,  repair,  and  rehabilitate  In  order 
to  protect  their  investments.  _,^^„t,„i 

owners  of  business,  rental,  and  residential 
nroStv  may  also  deduct  from  their  Income 
S  Jo  pe/cent  of  remodeling  costs  for  a 
continuous  period  of  10  years. 

SPECIAL  INSPECTION  PROGRAM 

Today  we  also  have  good  news  for  those 
In  our  community  who  are  contemplating 
buy°ng  Xrhomes  and  rental  residential 
unite  Mayor  Daley,  through  the  cooi^ra- 
Son  of  «:ting  Building  Commissioner  Syd- 
ney Smit^  has  arranged  a  building  depart- 
^/nt  insoectlon  program  and  aimed  at  pro- 
S^tmg  P?^s^ctlve  buyers  of  Chicago  homes 

'"unae"\Tls"?rogram  the  building  depart- 
ment will  inspect  a  building  for  an  owner 
Tnd  glTe  him  a  certificate  detailing  Its  con- 
dmons   and  listing  any  building  or  zoning 

""  Anrprospective  buyer,  trustee,  or  m^t- 
ea^e  holder  can  and  should  ask  the  owiier 
for  a  certificate  of  inspection  before  buying, 
taking  the  property  in  trust,  or  mortgaging  It. 

The  building  department  makes  the  In- 
spection at  no  cost  to  the  owner  for  single 
dwelling  homes  or  for  buildings  with  four 
flits  or^less.  The  fee  for  inspection  of  more 
than  four  flate  Is  $10. 

The  object  of  the  program  Is  to  stop  sales 
of  substandard  homes  or  apartmente  to  in- 
nocent buyers.  It  Is  really  a  service  to  the 
buyer  to  protect  him  from  unknowingly  buy- 
Tng  a  building  which  is  In  violation  of  the 

^"T^o^^'rha^fe^for  you  a  booklet  compiled 
by  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Council  specifically 
elvlng  In  detail  a  complete  outline  of  Assea 
for  Cullerton's  proposal  to  assist  property 
owners  In  making  normal  upkeep  and  ^epa^ 
to  improve  their  property  without  Increases 

^"wTllso  have  a  detailed  description  'of 
Mayor  Daley's  plan  for  the  Inspection  of 
Sr  homes  for  potential  buyers  who  may 
ask  for  a  certificate  of  Inspection  from  prw 
ent  owners  before  they  complete  the  sal e^  in 
order  to  carry  out  an  effective  overall  com 
munlty  remodeling  program  we  need  «>• 
help  and  assistance  of  everyone  here  today 
Before  specifically  relating  how^  you  can 
help,  permit  me  to  tell  you  what  the  Back 
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the  Yards  Council  had  done  already  and  Is 
doing  to  reach  every  property  owner  and  en- 
courage him  to  upkeep  his  property. 

MOTHERS    HELP 

The  Back  of  the  Yards  Council  Mothers' 
Club,  who  are  represented  here  today,  con- 
ducted a  house-to-house  inspection  of  the 
outelde  of  every  home  and  rental  unit  in  the 
community.  With  the  approbation  of  Mayor 
Daley,  Commissioner  Smith,  Fire  Commis- 
sioner Quinn  a  form  was  devised  giving  a 
complete  description  of  what  to  look  for  on 
the  outelde  of  each  home  and  apartment. 

We  now  have  In  our  office  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  outelde  physical  description 
of  every  home  and  rental  unit  In  the  Back 
of  the  Yards.  There  are  10,600  recorded  by 
street  and  number. 

But  that  Isnt  all.  We  have  a  complete 
title  search  of  every  home.  Ite  address  and 
owner  on  file  by  street  and  number  In  book 
form  on  10.600  homes.  We  are  now  In  the 
process  of  placing  the  volume  and  Item 
number  on  the  file  for  all  of  our  homes. 

All  this  information,  which  I  am  told  has 
never  been  compiled  by  a  community  group 
before,  was  made  possible  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Map  Department  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  the  Recorder's  Office,  the  As- 
sessor's Office,  and  the  Bureau  of  Central 
Service  Office  of  Cook  County. 

STNC  BOOKLET 

We  win  distribute  through  direct  mall  the 
booklet  you  have  before  you  outlining  home 
improvemente  without  tax  increases  and  the 
building  department  inspection  of  old  homes 
for  owners.  We  will  ask  the  dally  papers, 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Journal  and  the 
Southtown  Economist  to  publicize  improve- 
ment stories  and  to  publish  before  and  after 
remodeling  pictures. 

We  will  stimulate  the  program  by  more 
home  Improvements  contests.  The  council 
will  appeal  to  all  owners  of  homes  and 
apartmente;  especially  outside  landlords,  to 
upgrade  their  property.  We  will  ask  the 
mayor  and  building  and  fire  commissioners 
to  assist  by  continued  enforcement  of  the 
building  codes  on  homes  not  meeting  mini- 
mum requiremente. 

Now,  here  is  how  the  rest  of  you  can  help. 
The  clergy  can  stimulate  their  parishioners 
by  printed  articles  In  parish  bulletins  and 
by  public  announcemente  from  the  pulpit. 
The  week  after  Easter  would  be  a  good  time 
to  start. 

We  trust  you  will  arrange  for  the  distri- 
bution of  thoxisands  of  booklete  to  your 
parishioners  at  church  following  Sunday 
services.  You  can  encourage  your  parish- 
loners  to  make  repairs  and  modernize  their 
homes. 

Clergymen  can  assist  in  many  ways.  Last 
week  a  local  pastor  served  as  an  interpreter 
at  the  building  department  for  a  parishioner 
who  wanted  information  about  building 
regulations.  Clergymen  have  also  assisted 
parishioners  In  obtaining  loans  at  institu- 
tions where  parish  funds  were  banked.  All 
of  these  efforts  help  the  entire  community. 

SAVINGS     INSTmrriONS 

The  owners  of  savings  Institutions  can 
continue  to  help  immeasurably  in  home  re- 
pairs and  remodeling.  Most  have  helped. 
I  personally  know  that  some  are  hedging. 

Permit  me  to  explain.  Let's  take  a  quick 
look  at  the  neighborhood.  For  the  most  part 
our  homes  are  neat,  clean,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Most  of  the  homes  from  33d  to  39th 
and  from  48th  to  58th  Streete  are  single  or 
double  dwellings.  Prom  43d  to  48th  most 
homes  are  multiple  dwellings  having  two 
or  more  flate. 

Even  though  most  of  our  homes  are  In 
good  condition,  some  need  major  repairs  and 
and  a  few,  in  various  sections,  are  In  dan- 
gerous conditions. 


These  drag  down  the  property  values  of 
adjacent  homes. 

A  few  homes  in  deplorable  condition  serve 
as  rotten  apples  in  the  barrel.  Every  ave- 
nue must  be  explored  to  repair  these  sore 
polnte  and  prevent  the  Infection  from 
spreading. 

PROVIDINO     CAPITAL 

If  the  owners  have  agreed  to  repair  but 
were  stopped  by  lack  of  finances,  then  ar- 
rangemente  must  be  made  to  provide  a  flow 
of  capital  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  a  situation  where  many  property 
owners  are  anxious  to  repair  their  buildings, 
install  new  fronts  and  sidings,  but  have  re- 
ceived little  encouragement  In  borrowing 
money  for  this  purpose.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  of  area  residente  between  43d 
and  47th  and  from  Loomls  to  Damen. 

Yet.  In  this  same  area  and  In  other  parts 
of  the  community  buildings  and  loan  as- 
sociations are  now  remodeling  and  rebuild- 
ing their  own  structures.  If  the  directors 
of  the  building  and  loan  associations  have 
sufficient  faith  in  the  future  of  the  area  to 
rebuild  their  own  buildings  then  they  should 
have  faith  to  lend  their  money  to  the  resi- 
dent landlords  and  encourage  them  to  re- 
pair their  property. 

The  welfare  of  local  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  largely  depends  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  present  local  residente.  The 
future  of  our  savings  Institutions  is  In- 
separable from  the  future  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  not  Just  any  one  section  of  It. 
It  is  strongly  urged  that  our  local  finance  in- 
stitutions review  their  relationship  with  the 
neighborhood  and  work  out  the  means 
whereby  our  community  will  be  Improved. 

SPECIAL    REQT7EST 

I  have  a  special  request  to  make  to  the 
representatives  of  our  savings  Institutions 
here  today.  Please  take  the  booklet  with 
the  good  news  from  your  assessor  and  yovu* 
mayor  back  to  your  offices  and  read  it. 
Please  give  favorable  consideration  to  reprint 
It  in  whole  or  part  and  distribute  It  by  direct 
mall  to  your  membership. 

Your  depositors  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
putting  their  money  to  work  in  the  com- 
munity. Your  lenders  will  be  pleased  to 
know  money  Is  available  for  remodeling  and 
that  all  owners  of  residential  and  Income 
properties  can  maintain  their  property  by 
normal  repairs  without  tax  Increases. 

Your  cooperation  to  release  this  Informa- 
tion win  aid  in  Improving  the  economy  by 
releasing  surplus  funds,  thereby  Increasing 
emplojmient  and  buying  and  saving  power. 
You  can  reprint  this  booklet  In  whole  or  part, 
specifically  mentioning  that  your  Institution 
win  provide  remodeling  loans. 

GETTING  JOB  DONE 

If  you  wish  our  help,  we  will  gladly  assist 
you  In  editing  the  book  and  In  obtaining  low 
printing  costs.  You  win  also  be  given  per- 
mission to  delete  the  council's  name.  We 
do  not  care  who  gete  the  credit  as  long  as 
the  Job  Is  done. 

Please  help  get  this  message  across  to  your 
membership,  by  direct  mall,  newspaper  ads, 
radio  and  television,  and  by  outdoor  bill- 
board and  electric  signs. 

Mayor  Daley  and  Assessor  Cullerton  will 
be  most  happv  to  learn  of  your  cooperation 
In  disseminating  this  Information. 

The  responsibility  is  not  Just  that  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  banks,  but  of 
all  people  and  agencies  In  the  community. 
A  permanent  conservation  program  can  only 
come  from  the  constant  efforte  by  all  people 
in  this  community  project.  The  community 
has  the  resources  and  the  power  or  orga- 
nization. But  the  responsibility  belongs  to 
each  and  everyone. 

Take  the  real  estate  agencies.  They  have 
played,  and  continue  to  play  an  extremely 
important  role  In  maintaining  our  commu- 


nity standards.  They  can  discovirage  real  es- 
tate transactions  where  there  is  suspicion  of 
illegal  conversions  or  Intended  roomlnghouse 
operations.  They  can  warn  prospective  pur- 
chasers that  Illegal  conversions,  or  zoning, 
health,  and  fire  code  violations  will  be 
stopped  by  the  full  and  unremitting  power 
of  our  organized  community. 

The  Back  of  the  Yards  community  is  so 
structured  that  It  will  fight  violations 
through  every  court  and  every  hearing.  It 
will  not  permit  a  situation  of  illegal  con- 
versions. 

businessmen's  role 

Every  businessman  In  our  neighborhood 
has  his  responsibility  too.  This  is  the  com- 
munity of  his  economic  livelihood.  It  is 
sound  business  for  him  to  Invest  in  his 
community  Just  as  It  Is  for  a  farmer  to  Im- 
prove his  farm. 

The  responsibility  falls  upon  our  l&hoe 
unions.  They  have  played  a  magnificent  role 
in  the  raising  of  the  economic  standards  of 
our  people  and  have  thereby  made  a  pro- 
found contribution  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  area. 

Now  these  same  unions  should  encourage 
their  members  to  repair  and  remodel  their 
homes,  observing  all  those  codes  pertaining 
to  health,  hoxislng,  sanitation,  electrical 
and  zoning  laws.  All  violations  or  possible 
illegal  conversions  should  be  strongly  dis- 
couraged. Our  major  Industries  also  have 
their  responsibility. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  stockyards 
area  has  a  great  bearing  on  the  community. 
We  hope  that  cyclone  fences  will  be  erected 
on  the  sidewalk  area  bordering  the  yards, 
vacant  areas  owned  by  the  Industries  wlU  be 
kept  free  of  weeds  and  debris,  and  that  new 
buildings  yriU  be  constructed  and  old  ones 
modernized  In  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the 
community. 

STOCKYARDS    AREA 

The  stockyards  Industry  is  reminded  of 
the  unfavorable  odors  coming  from  the 
yards.  The  stockyards  smell  has  become  a 
bjrword  in  the  discussion  of  the  community. 
We  believe  that  In  these  modern  times  It 
Is  Inexcusable  for  the  continuance  of  this 
nuisance  and  that  those  responsible  should 
be  required  to  eliminate  It  not  In  the  future 
but  now. 

The  main  reason  new  Industry  shies  away 
from  the  yards  Is  because  of  the  odors 
emanating  from  three  or  four  refineries 
which  perpetuate  this  nuisance. 

Builders  and  reliable  contractors  should 
encourage  homebullding  and  repair  work  by 
advertising  in  the  local  newspapers.  Pictures 
of  homes  before  and  after  being  repaired 
should  be  featured  In  advertising. 

The  local  newspapers  should  continue  to 
feature  pictures  and  articles  showing  what 
can  be  done  to  Improve  and  remodel  homes. 

Property  owners  confronted  with  the  Issue 
of  whether  property  Improvemente  will  pay 
off  should  remember  that  such  repairs  help 
to  protect  the  original  Investment  In  the 
home. 

"we  the   PEOPLE    •     •     •" 

Unquestionably,  living  accommodations 
providing  such  things  as  hot  water,  proper 
insulation,  new  bathrooms,  and  attractive 
outelde  coverings  will  result  in  a  better  rental 
income.  Rental  Increase  will  provide  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  monthly  paymente  for 
Improvemente. 

There  are  also  other  savings.  Ten  percent 
of  the  price  of  remodeling  may  be  deducted 
from  income  taxes  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

In  conclxision,  the  bright  future  of  the 
back  of  the  yards  requires  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  everyone  here  today.  All  of  us 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  continue  In  a 
Joint  effort  to  make  our  conununity  a  better 
place  to  live,  work,  worship,  and  play. 

Remember  our  slogan:  "We  the  people 
will  work  out  our  destiny."  With  the  help 
of  aU  of  you  and  Ood  we  will. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   <H.R.  7152)   to  enforce  the 
fonltitut  onal  right  to  vote,  to  confer  ju- 
rSSction  upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
UrS  S  States  to  provide  injunctive  reUef 
against  discrimination  in  P^Wic  accom- 
modations   to   authorize    the   Attorney 
S?nera°  to  institute  suits  to  Protect  con- 
Stutional  riehts  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
^tion  in  federally  assisted  P^ogv^^s^ 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity,   and    for   other 

^"S^'cASE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk 
•siTNl  on  the  same  basis  as  before, 
^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DESIGNATION     OF     SENATOR    ^^^°^^^J2J^^l 
SENATOR  COTTON  ON  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  THE 

Crvn-  RIGHTS   BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  when 
the  debate  began  on  the  motion  to  con- 
sider the  pending  bill,  both  sides  ap- 
pointed monitor  captains,  so  to  speak  i 
forget  how  they  were  designated  on  the 
maioritv  side  but  I  named  seven  and 
Sade  them  ali  "captains."  corresponding 
to  seven  major  Utles  of  the  biU. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  CcttonI  is  so  beset  with 
extraordinary  work  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  him  to  serve;  so  I  would  sub- 
stitute for  him  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottJ. 

I  take  occasion  now  to  announce  that 
because  of  their  fidelity  to  duty  and  the 
rare  way  in  which  they  have  discharged 
their  responsibilities,  as  of  t^s  momen^ 
I  would  like  to  elevate  all  of  them  front 
the  rank  of  captain  to  the  rank  of  major 
with  a  major's  pay.  whatever  that  pay  is 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wil 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.    If  the  Senator  doe  ; 
that  without  prior  consultation,  ther; 
wUl  be  insurrection  in   the  ranks,     lu 
order  to  make  this  a  bipartisan  promo- 
tion  I  should  like  to  join  the  minority 
leader     We  will  elevate  all  such  cap- 
tains, as  of  today  and  yesterday,  to  the 
honored  Utle  of  major.     It  may  be,    f 
this  debate  continues  much  longer,  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  further  promc- 

*Mr     RUSSELL.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.   CASE.    I   yield   with   the   same 
understanding.  „>,«,, 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  climate  of  promoticjr 
Our  adversaries  on  this  bill  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  resemble  the  old-tin  le 
Mexican  Army,  in  which  there  were  vest 
hordes  of  generals  but  only  one  private 
I  was  wondering  who  would  finally  as- 
sume the  onus  of  private,  when  one  ' 
promoted  each  time  he  succeeds 
speaking  on  the  floor  for  2  hoiu-s. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.   This  may  be  ratl|er 

difficult.  „      ,,     . 

Mr     DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President, 
show  how  kindly  disposed  we  are 
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laptain  Kuchel  has  now  been  promoted 
Major  KUCHEL.    So  we  now  have,  in 
dition.  Major  Keating.  Major  Hruska 
.ajor    Javits.    Major    Cooper.    Major 
pcoTT.  and  Major  Allott.    They  all  de- 
serve promotion,  so  what  else  can  I  do ? 
I    Mr  RUSSELL.    If  the  Senator  wishes 
rtx)  make  them  all  generals.  I  shall  not 
'complain.    ^^^^^^__^^ 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me  for  an  announcement?  ,  , ,  . 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  under  the 
same  understanding.  -j     <.    t 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CIVn.  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   (H.R.  7152)   to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote    to  confer 
Sdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  united  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief   against  discrimination  m  PUbllc 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
t^t  constitutional  rights  in  PubUc  fa- 
culties and  public  education   to  extend 
the  commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent  discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


snow     Iiuw     a.uiuij     "-"J ;-  4.1. „f 

this    debate,    let    me    point    out    that 


is 
in 


to 
in 


NEGRO  VOTING 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
Se  for  one  moment?  He  has  been  so 
gracious  in  yielding  to  our  colleagues 
that  I  hope  he  will  be  kind  enough  to 
vield  to  me  briefly. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  yield  under  the  same 

'°Mf  TuSSELL.     Mr.    President,    we 
have 'heard  a  great  deal  f^om  time  to 
time  on  the  question  of  whether  Negro 
citizens  are  more  apathetic  than  other 
citS  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise^ 
I  have  heard  the  generalissimo  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  make  statements 
?n  this  matter.    As  I  have  said  on  other 
occasions,  we  do  not  have  large  gfoups  of 
tax  paid  statisticians  and  mathemati- 
cians and  expert  "guesstimaters    to  com- 
pile all  these  figures.    We  have  to  de- 
Send  on  what  we  can  pick  up  here  and 
SSere     But  I  did  notice  in  the  New  York 
Times  for   Sunday.  April  5.   an  article 
headed  "Apathy  in  Voting  Laid  to  Ne- 

^^Of'all  places  where  this  situation  is 
said  to  exist,  we  read  that  it  is  in  the 
city  where  everything  is  done  for  minor- 
ity groups— the  city  of  Chicago.  111.  We 
hear  from  time  to  time  that  this  city  is 
the  very  epitome  of  perfection  and  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  all  minority  groups  to  go 
there  because  they  know  they  will  be 
well  received.  But  even  in  that  city 
voting  apathy  has  been  demonstrated. 


This  is  not  an  unfriendly  survey,  but 
onrSia  w^made  by  the  Chicago  Urban 
League    which  is  a  somewhat  glorified 
Natfoml  Association  for  the  Advance- 
men?  of  Colored  People,  but  of  a  higher 
S  aiid  more  exclusive.     The  survey 
made  by  that  league  shows  that  68  per- 
"enfof  eligible  Negroes  registered  to  vo^^ 
n<:  aeainst  78  percent  of  the  whites,    in 
^e  Sal  voting,  however,  the  spread 
wi  much  larger-only  47  Percent  for 
colored  as  against  64  percent  for  whites. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

^^JS^'lisSELL.  Yes,  inasmuch  as  I 
mentioned  the  Senator's  State. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  un- 
rtpr  the  same  conditions. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  As  soon  as  a  Repub  i- 
caJf  Governor  of  Illinois  and  a  RepubU- 
can  mayor  of  Chicago  are  elected  th^ 
aoathv  will  blow  away  hke  the  bloom 
oS  ^e  siTkweed  before  the  fresh  mormng 

^''m^  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
fer to  the  latent  hostility  to  Mayor  Daley, 
is  evidenceci  by  his  being  booed  by  a  large 
public  gathering  on  July  4.  1963? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  will  never  be  so  un- 
kind'as  to  pinpoint  a  particular  reason, 
eicept  to  say  what  the  remedy  wiUbe^ 

Mr  RUSSELL.  In  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  others  interested 
may  be  advised  as  to  these  statistics- 
Sid  I  am  sure  no  Proponent  of  the  biU 
will  question  the  source,  the  Urban 
Teague-I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Ike  art^le  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
"^  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t9  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

APATHY  IN  VOTING  LAID  TO  NEGROES-CHICACO 

StJdt  Says  Part  of  Reason  May  Be  Pro- 

"^^       (By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 
r^icKGo     April    4.— The    Chicago    Urban 
League  says  that  despite  the  absence  of  racial 
barriers  to  voting  here.  Negroes  are  indiller- 

^^rSlslS've^show^^d  this  wee.  that  the 
rai  of  Ne5^  registration  was  comparable 
wi?h  tLat  of  whi^s.  Sixty-eight  Per«n*  g 
eligible  Negroes  registered  to  vote  in  the  1962 
election,  against  78  percent  of  wh^5*^„^_„ad 
in  the  actual  voting,  however  the  spread 
was  larger:  only  47  percent  against  64  per 

''^"Much  of  the  abstention  can  be  "Pj^^f^ 
by  indifference."  the  league  report  sald^  I 
sugested  that  the  abstention  could  also  have 
been  a  form  of  political  protest. 

Nonwhltes  (mostly  Negroes)  make  up  27 
percent  of  Chicago's  population 

The  report  emphasized  that  "the  great 
civil  rlghte  rebellion"  had  drawn  attention  to 
the  Negro  voting  problem. 

*  •  • 
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••r-hlraeo  Negroes  have  shown  a  certain 
amount  oMaS  hostility  to  the  local  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  evidenced  by  the  July  4  1963^ 
booing  of  the  mayor  (Richard  J.  Daley),  ana 
m  thi  February  25.  1964.  defiance  of  the 
Negro  alderman  by  the  mass  support  of  the 
second    school    boycott."    the    report    com 

""■•However.  thU  feeling  has  not  been  mani- 
fest   by    balloting    against    the    Democratic 

''""But  there  Is  a  lower  Percentage  of  Ne^ 
registered  voters  actually  voting     ThU  PeTg 
centage  tended  to  be  the  lowest  In  the  waras 
in  wi?ch  there  was  already  Negro  represent 
tlon.  and  dropped  off  more  heavily  than 
pected  In  the  1963  elecUon." 


In  the  national  election,  the  report  added, 
there  was  a  strong  Identification  among 
Negroes  with  the  liberal  economic  position  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

That  Identification  may  not  carry  over  as 
strongly  to  the  local  Democrat  Party,  It  went 
on.  because  of  the  Daley  machine's  Identifica- 
tion with  the  national  party.  Negroes  did 
not  want  to  vote  against  It. 

In  last  April's  election  for  mayor  and  alder- 
men, only  61  percent  of  the  registered  non- 
whites  went  to  the  polls,  against  77  percent 
of  the  registered  whites. 

The  six  wards  with  Negro  aldermen  had  a 
higher  registration  rate  than  others  with 
statistically  significant  Negro  populations. 
But  the  difference  almost  vanished  when  It 
came  to  voting  in  the  1963  election. 

The  league  said  It  could  only  speculate  that 
some  Negroes  had  registered  to  show  they 
were  politically  involved,  but  had  not  voted 
because  they  were  not  stirred  by  the  Issues  or 
candidates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  provided  that  in  doing 
so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
information  I  have  just  received,  both  as 
to  the  statistical  evidence  and  what 
seems  to  be  the  obvious  motivation  for 
voter  apathy.  The  difference  between 
the  voter  apathy  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  and  the  voter  apathy  of  the 
opponents  is  that  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  give  the  voters  the  opportunity 
and  the  choice  whether  they  wish  to  be 
active  or  apathetic,  but  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  are  active  or  apathetic  be- 
cause they  are  obviously  denied  the  right 
to  vote;  so  I  believe  that  the  situation 
clarifies  itself. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Urban  League  in 
Chicago  will  be  able  to  engender  con- 
siderable interest  among  the  voting 
members  of  the  Negro  group.  There  are 
many  areas  in  the  United  States  where 
white  citizens  have  not  demonstrated 
too  great  an  interest  in  voting  in  a  gen- 
eral election,  or  even  in  a  primary. 

So  I  welcome  this  information.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  in  Chicago  one  has  the 
right  to  vote.  I  might  add  that  some 
who  have  come  to  Chicago  from  other 
areas  of  the  country  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  so  long  that  per- 
haps they  have  forgotten  how  to  vote. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  perhaps  this  debate  should  not 
continue  any  longer  on  my  own  time, 
and  that  Senators  should  speak  on  their 
own  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ator cuts  off  my  hope  of  replying  to  the 
generalization  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  which  he  has  made  be- 
fore, without  a  single  substantiating  fact. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  by 
continuing  to  yield  to  Senators  for  this 
colloquy,  which  has  been  continuing  for 
some  time,  f  am  sure  that  I  shall  take 
approximately  only  an  hour  for  my 
speech,  and  then  perhaps  Senators  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  extended  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  not  afraid  that  he 
will  be  demoted  if  he  takes  only  an  hour. 


Mr.  CASE.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  quality  of  one's  subject,  not  how 
long  one  talks  about  it. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Magnuson,  Bartlett. 
Gruening,  Kuchel,  Engle,  Morse,  Neu- 
BERGER.  FoNG,  Inouye,  Bible,  Moss,  and 
myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  authorizing  an 
OfiBce  of  Alaska  Reconstruction  which 
will  provide,  through  earthquake  insur- 
ance, reasonable  protection  to  the  people 
of  that  State  against  loss  of  or  damage  to 
their  real  and  personal  property. 

In  order  to  provide  assistance  to 
Alaskan  property  owners  and  business- 
men for  damage  caused  by  the  recent 
earthquake  and  related  disasters,  bene- 
fits under  this  proposed  Federal  insur- 
ance and  reinsurance  program  would  be 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  Alaska  state- 
hood. January  3,  1959.  The  program's 
terms  of  insurance  would  be  determined 
by  the  Office  of  Alaska  Reconstruction 
on  a  responsible  fiscal  basis. 

We  are  submitting  our  proposal  in 
recognition  of  the  compelling  and  im- 
mediate need  to  assist  the  private  sector 
of  the  Alaska  economy. 

First,  we  must  forestall  any  exodus  of 
private  business  persons  and  interests 
from  that  State  during  this  important 
initial  phase  of  Alaska's  rehabilitation. 

Second,  we  must  provide  a  secure  cli- 
mate for  future  business  activity  in 
Alaska. 

Third,  we  must  encourage,  through  ap- 
propriate Federal  technical  standards 
for  insurance  eligibility,  the  development 
of  an  economy  whose  physical  plant 
would  suffer  minimal  losses  should  such 
a  natural  disaster  recur. 

Some  informed  estimates  of  the  re- 
placement cost  of  damaged  property  in 
Alaska  exceed  $500  million.  In  consid- 
ering this  figure,  the  facts  that  Alaska 
has  an  extremely  short  construction 
season  and  probably  has  the  highest  cost 
of  construction  in  the  world  should  be 
borne  carefully  in  mind. 

The  industries  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  earthquake  included  those  most 
basic  and  imix)rtant  to  the  area — trans- 
portation, lumbering,  fisheries,  and  the 
mineral  industries. 

As  a  recent  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning report  said,  these  businesses  were 
"indigenous  to  the  area,  largely  unsup- 
ported by  public  funds,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  any  future  private  enterprise 
economic  base." 

Two  additional  facts  testify  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Alaskan  tragedy: 

No  other  State  has,  in  any  such  dis- 
aster, suffered  such  a  proportionate  loss 
of  its  net  worth. 

Alaska  is  not  contiguous  with  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Thus  redevelop- 
ment from  surrounding  areas  is  far  less 
easily  facilitated. 

Our  bill  will  provide  the  executive  de- 
partments an  opportunity  to  offer  the 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
useful  suggestions  and  refinements.  The 
bill  contemplates,  of  course,  full  partici- 
pation by  private  insurance  companies 
under  appropriate  standards.  Wide  sale 
of  reasonably  priced  earthquake  insur- 
ance is  an  area  into  which  private  insur- 
ance companies  have  not  ventured  and 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
without  a  Federal  program  of  reinsur- 
ance. 

Ample  legislative  precedent  exists  for 
this  legislation.  The  1942  War  Damages 
Corporation  authorization — 56  Stat.  174. 
175 — provided  for  constructive,  or  so- 
called  retroactive,  insurance  to  cover 
loss  of  or  damage  to  tangible  real  and 
personal  property  suffered  from  enemy 
attack  during  the  opening  days  of  our 
participation  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Indeed,  the  Congress  has  already  gone 
so  far,  in  principle,  as  to  approve  a  na- 
tional Federal  flood  insurance  program 
through  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956—79  Stat.  1078. 

This  bill  will  be  a  working  document 
enabling  the  Interior  Committee  to  hold 
broad  hearings  on  all  aspects  of  this  dis- 
aster. As  you  know,  damages  from  the 
Alaska  earthquake  extend  to  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  and  California.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  this  present  bill,  has 
already  done  much  useful  spadework 
in  the  problem  of  earthquake  insurance. 
As  far  back  as  1956,  he  made  sound  rec- 
ommendations on  this  problem  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  ranking  member  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President  as  Chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial Commission  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  measures  to  help 
Alaska  reconstruction. 

I  am  designating  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  to  conduct 
hearings  before  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  bill  introduced 
today,  and  on  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  related  to  the  Alaska  disaster. 

We  must  match  the  courage  of  Alas- 
kans in  the  face  of  this  terrible  tragedy 
with  prompt  and  responsive  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2719)  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  (act  of  July  7,  1958;  72 
Stat.  339)  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  2,  President  Johnson  established 
the  Federal  Reconstruction  Development 
and  Planning  Commission  for  the  State 
of  Alaska.  He  did  this  by  Executive 
order  and  then  promptly  appointed  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] to  be  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

A  corresponding  group  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
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hv  Gov  William  A.  Egan.  The  Gover- 
nor thosewhom  he  appointed  and  others 
?°om  Alaska  are  now  in  Washmgton  con 
f erring  with  members  of  the  Federal 
CoSssion.  and  conferring  w^^  o^ers 
Today.  Governor  Egan  met  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  Alaskan  disaster 

The  Federal  Commission  in  addition 
to  the  Chairman,  is  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
iSr.   the   secretary   of   Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  o;  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency^  the 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Honie 
Finance   Agency,   the   Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Admimstration   the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  ^      ^.        4, 

This  body,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ANDERSON],  is  already  actively  and  con- 
structively at  work.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held.  Data  are  being  assem- 
bled proposals  are  being  discussed  and 
soon  concrete  recommendations  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Alaska  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  the  author  of  the  bill 
introduced  today-the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]— would  not 
claim  on  behalf  of  himself  or  any  of  his 
cosponsors  that  it  is  necessarily  the 
ideal  vehicle  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  introduced.  It  does  offer  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  great  problem 
which  is  ours  in  Alaska.  As  such,  it 
is  greatly  welcome.  ^v,    o  ^ 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
that  he  intends  promptly  to  call  for 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  committee  to 
which  the  bill  has  been  referred. 

I  applaud  his  action,  in  which  he  has 
been  joined  in  full  measure  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonJ. 
who  together  with  his  coUeague.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son! was  in  attendance  at  a  meeting  in 
Seattle.  Wash.,  last  Thursday  Over 
500  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Alaska  were  present.  The  bill  which  is 
introduced  today  comes  in  part  as  a 
result  of  this  most  helpful  meeting. 

As  the  evidence  is  presented  in  hear 
ings  it  may  well  be.  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson]  has  stated, 
that  the  damage  from  the  catastrophe 
is  so  great  an  outright  Federal  grant  win 
be  required  to  put  Alaska  on  its  feet 

We  will  know  the  whole  story  at  th€ 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  which  will  be 
held  on  the  bill  just  introduced.  j 

On  behalf  of  Alaska  and  Alaskans,  J 
wish  to  thank  the  two  Senators  froni 
Washington  and  all  other  Senators  fron^ 
the  Pacific  rim.  in  addition  to  the  Senf 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  and  tht 
—    •     ■•' — \  who 
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Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl. 
have  joined  in  cosponsoring  this  prot- 
posed  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  sooij. 
even  before  the  day  is  out.  there  will  bte 
many  other  names  added  as  cosponsorf 
Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  no^ 
to    the    Senator     from     Alaska     [M| 

Grtiening].  .j     i.  t  «i, 

Mr  GRUENING.    Mr.  President.  I  am 

pleased  to  join  with  the  able  and  distu  - 


guished  junior  Senator  from  Washing 
tin  [Mr.  Jackson]  in  cosponsoring.  with 
Mm  and  all  our  Pacific  States  collea^es 
and  others,  the  bill  he  has  introduced  to 
J  mend  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  to  begin 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  recon- 
struction, development,  and  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Alaska  in  the  wake  of 
the  disaster  which  struck  Alaska 
Idarch  27  last. 

Both  Senators  from  Washington  [Mr. 
]  Magntjson  and  Mr.  Jackson]   are  to  be 
'  lighly  commended  for  the  able  leader- 
ship they  have  shown  in  these  troubled 
,ime&-troubled  not  alone  for  the  State 
ind  people  of  Alaska  but  troubled  as  well 
or  the  entire  Nation  and  its  people.    For 
vhat  happened  on  Good  Friday  in  Alaska 
was  truly  a  national  disaster  and  affects 
;he  Nation  as  a  whole.  .  v.  ^  *v,^ 

We  in  Alaska  have  not  yet  had  the 
means  or  time  to  assess  fully  the  total 
damage  to  our  State.    It  is  my  opinion 
that  when  such   assessment  has   been 
made  the  total  damage  in  the  State  will 
approach   $1   billion.     No   matter  how 
great  the  willingness  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  and  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
pitch  in  and  devote  all  their  energies  and 
means  to  rebuilding  the  State— and  they 
are  more  than  willing  to  do  so— they 
just  have  not  the  necessary  means  to 
do  the  entire  job.    Assistance  must  come 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  earthquake  that  struck  Alaska  on 
March  27  was  unequalled  in  intensity 
and  extent  of  terrain  on  this  continent. 
The  damage  done  to  the  State  in  dollar 
terms  is.  proportionately  to  the  total  as- 
sets of  the  State,  vast  and  far  greater 
than  in  any  other  disaster  in  relation  to 
the  State  in  which  it  occurred.  Reha- 
bilitation must  be  carried  out  on  a  large 
and  imaginative  scale.  ,.     *.   *« 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President,  to 
demonstrate  that  this  country  is  com- 
posed of  States  which  are  united  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.   A  tragedy  striking  one 
State  ultimately  will  affect  the  prosper- 
ity of  all  States  unless  all  States  react  as 
one  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken  S^te^ 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  unity.    This 
is  the  significance  of  our  national  motto. 
E  Pluribus  Unum.    We  have  never  oper- 
ated on  the  principle  that  each  State 
goes  its  own  way  and  the  "devil  take 
the  hindmost."    We  have  in  the  past  rec- 
ognized the  all-for-one  and  one-for-all 
principle  in  the  United  States  through  a 
score  of  grant-in-aid  programs  that  op- 
erate in  a  wide  segment  of  human  en- 
deavor without  any  geographical  limita- 
tions.   Those  programs  are  designed  to 
meet  needs  wherever  they  exist. 

With  respect  to  the  disaster  which  has 
befallen  Alaska,  we  must  do  the  same 
with  imagination  and  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  scope  of  the  need 
that  exists.  , ,  . 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  is  a  beacon  lead- 
ing the  way.  It  must  serve  but  as  a 
token  of  the  aid  on  a  far  greater  scale 
that  should  be  given. 

We  must  make  provision  in  some  man- 
ner for  the  tremendous  burden  of  debt 
with  which  the  private  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen in  Alaska  find  themselves 
saddled.  These  are  debts  for  houses, 
stores,  merchandise,  and  so  forth,  which 


have  been  smashed  or  which  have  lit- 
erally sunk  into  the  water  or  int»  the 
earth  These  people,  burdened  with  this 
intolerable  debt  burden,  cannot  prac- 
tically be  expected  to  incur  additional 
indebtedness  in  order  to  rebuild. 

To  rebuild,  there  will  also  be  needed 
a  sizable  direct  grant  to  the  State  of 

A.l£islc£l 

I  hope  that  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  finally  re- 
ports this  bill,  amendments  to  take  care 
of  both  these  need^as  we  as  other 
needs-wUl  be  added.  I  shall  press  for 
such  amendments  in  committee. 

I  have  in  the  past  often  alluded  to 
what  we  have  done  for  foreign  nations 
abroad.    I  now  say,  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  disaster  which  has  struck 
Alaska,  we  must  use  our  actions  abroad 
as  a  clear  and  distinct  P'-ecedent  for  do- 
ing  the  same  here  at  home.    What  we 
have  done  abroad  we  have  done  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  major  disaster  but 
only  in  the  normal  course  of  building  the 
economies  of  underdeveloped  countries 
The  United  States  has  given  budget 
support  in  the  amount  of  over  $29  bil- 
lion     This  assistance  has  gone  to   «y 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Budget   support   to   a   foreign    coun- 
try  means    the    grant   of    U.S^  do  arj 
to  that  country  to  make  up  a  deficit  in 
its  budget^a  payment  to  the  country  of 
the  difference  between  its  expenditures 
and  its  income.    In  many  of  the  coun- 
tries aided  by  budget  support  lower  taxes 
are  often  given  to  private  industries.    In 
other  countries,  public  funds  are  used  to 
establish    and    support    industries    and 
businesses.    In  both  these  cases    when 
the  United  States  meets  the  budgetary 
deficit,  it  enables  the  country  aided  to 
help  business  and  thus  U.S.  dollars  are 
indirectly  being  used  to  aid  foreign  busi- 
nesses and  industries.  ._v,r,<^»i 
Under  the  AID  program  of  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants  the 
total  sum  of  over  $1.9  billion  has  been 
expended   since    1946   in   92   countries. 
Under  this  program,  technical  assistance 
is  provided  to  public  and  private  busi- 
nesses and  industries  in  many  countries 
of  the  world.    But  the  AID  program  goes 
further  and  provides  industry  and  agri- 
culture with  grants  with  which  to  pur- 
chase machinery  and  supplies.    In  other 
words  our  foreign  aid  program  aids  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sector.    It  is 
essential  we  do  as  much  for  our  own  m 

One  of  Alaska's  greatest  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  disastrous  earthquake  and  re- 
sulting tidal  waves  was  to  its  canneries 
and  fishing  fleet.  This  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  Alaska's  total  economy— It  is 
a  major  industry.  Without  its  rebuild- 
ing there  will  be  high  economic  losses 
and  even  higher  unemployment. 

Yet  abroad  we  have  been  generous  m 
developing  the  fisheries  resources  of  a 
multitude  of  countries.  Thus  in  fiscal 
year  1955.  for  example,  we  gave—not 
loIned-t<i  China  the  sum  of  $204,000  to 
Improve  its  ocean  fisheries.  That  sum 
is  exactly  the  sum  needed  now  in  sorely 
stricken  Kodiak.  Alaska,  to  rebuild  and 
to  provide  immediate  employment  to  bw 
men  and  women  in  the  one  cannery 
which  was  not  swept  into  the  sea  al- 
though badly  damaged.     I  hope  that 
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when  the  question  is  considered  in  the 
committte  and  on  the  floor  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  and  amendments  to 
it  as  to  making  grants  freely  available 
to  rebuild  Alaska  this  example  will  be 
before  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
which  I  have  prepared  on  certain  aspects 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  dealing  with 
the  development  of  foreign  fisheries  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
this  legislation  be  considered  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed.  Time  is  truly 
of  the  essence.  President  Johnson  has 
acted  with  highly  commendable  speed 
so  far  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  stricken 
countrymen.  We  have  done  as  much  for 
those  similarly  stricken,  for  example  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Chile.  Let  us  do  not  less 
and  as  speedily  for  the  people  of  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Specific  grants  made  for  development  of  fish- 
eries in  foreign  countries  under  the  aid 
program — fiscal  years  1955-62 

CHINA 

Ocean  fisheries  Improvement,  fis- 
cal year  1955 $204,  000 

Pishing  fleet  rehabilitation,  fiscal 

year  1956 5,000 

Pish  propagation,  fiscal  year  1966.  8.  000 

Pishing    fleet   rehabilitation   pro- 
gram, fiscal  year  1957 17,000 

Fisheries,  fiscal  year  1957 13.000 

Tuna  long  liners,  fiscal  year  1957 530,  000 

Fisheries  development: 

Fiscal  year  1958 11,  000 

Fiscal  year  1959 13,  000 

Fiscal  year  1960 26,  000 

Fiscal  year  1961 21,  000 


Total. 


CAMBODIA 

Fisheries  conservation: 

Fiscal  year  1958 

Fiscal  year  1959 

Fiscal  year  1960 

Fiscal  year  1961 

Fiscal  year  1962 


Total. 


848,000 


35.000 
41,000 
31,000 
24.000 
28.000 

159.000 


INDONESIA 


Expansion  and  modernization  of 

marine  fisheries,  fiscal  year  1955_  224,  000 

Expansion  of  Inland  fisheries,  fiscal 

year  1955 ___  51,000 

Expansion  and  modernization  of 
marine  and  Inland  fisheries: 

Fiscal  year  1956 150.498 

Fiscal  year  1957 149,  000 

Fiscal  year  1958 68.  000 

Fiscal  year  1959 84.  000 

Fiscal  year  1960 77,  000 

Fiscal  year  1961 70.  000 

Fiscal  year  1962 33.  000 


Total ._ 907.198 


KORKA 

Fishing  boat  construction,   fiscal 
year    1956--. 1.000,000 

Fisheries  development: 

Fiscal  year  1957 2,314,000 

Fiscal  year  1958 160,000 

Fiscal  year  1959 475,  000 

Fisheries    development    (typhoon 
rehabilitation) : 

Fiscal  year  1960 409,  000 

Fiscal  year  1961 131,000 


Total. 6.861,000 


Specific  grants  made  for  development  of  fish- 
eries in  foreign  countries  under  the  aid 
program — fiscal  years  1955-62 — Ck>ntlnued 

INDIA 

Project  for  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  marine  and  Inland 
fisheries  and  exploratory  fish- 
ing: 

Fiscal  year  1955 $278.  100 

Fiscal  year  1956 437,  520 

Fiscal  year  1957 93,  OOO 

Fiscal  year  1958 134.  000 

Fiscal  year  1959 106,000 

Fiscal  year  1960 40,  000 

Fiscal  year  1961 40.  000 


Total 1.  128.  620 


VIXTNAM 

Development  of  Inland   fisheries. 

fiscal  year  1955 3.000 

Development  of  marine  fisheries. 

fiscal  year  1955 95.000 

Development   of   Inland   flslierles. 

fiscal  year  1956 13,500 

Development  of  marine  fisheries. 

fiscal  year  1956 46,000 

Development  of   Inland   fisheries. 

fiscal  year  1957 7.000 

Development  of  marine  fisheries. 

fiscal  year  1957 160.000 

General  fisheries  development,  fis- 
cal year  1958 192.000 

Fisheries  development: 

Fiscal  year  1959 898,  000 

Fiscal  year  1960 409.  000 


Total— 1,  823.  500 

Fisheries     resovirces,     fiscal     year 

1962 85.  000 

Total 1.908,500 


PAKISTAN 

Karachi  Pish   Harbor,   fiscal  year 

1955 364,  000 

Fisheries  development: 

West  Pakistan,  fiscal  year  1956..  371,  375 

East  Pakistan,  fiscal  year  1956. _  129.  295 

Fisheries  Development: 

West  Pakistan 45,  000 

East  Pakistan,  fiscal  3rear  1957__  46.  000 

West  Pakistan,  fiscal  year  1958._  116.  000 

East  Pakistan,  fiscal  year  1958__  56,  000 

West  Paiklstan,  fiscal  year  1959..  91,  000 

East  Pakistan,  fiscal  year  1959..  32,  000 

Fiscal  year  1960 74,  000 

Fiscal  year  1961 15.000 

Fiscal  year  1962 16,000 


Total 1,  355,  670 


SOMALI 

Fisheries : 

Fiscal  year  1958 121,  000 

Fiscal  year  1959 18,  000 

Fisheries  Improvement: 

Fiscal  year  1960 61,000 

Fiscal  year  1961 30,  000 

Fiscal  year  1962 107.  000 


Total 337,000 

Grants  made  under  the  aid  program  to 
foreign  countries  for  development  and 
rehabilitation  of  fisheries,  fiscal  years 
1955-62 

China $848,  000 

Cambodia 159,  000 

Indonesia 907.  178 

Philippines 82.  000 

Thailand 147,  000 

Vietnam 1,  908,  500 

Korea 5.  351.  000 

Laos 18.480 

Ethiopia 43,  200 

India 1. 128,  62D 

Liberia 167.  280 

Pakistan 1, 355,  670 

Txu-key 18.  500 


$147 

000 

337, 

000 

66 

000 

200 

000 

195. 

000 

14. 

600 

2. 

000 

100. 

000 

26, 

000 

23. 

055 

151. 

971 

8. 

000 

960, 

000 

Grants    made    under    the    aid    program    to 

foreign    countries    for    development    and 

rehabilitation     of     fisheries,     fiscal     years 

1955-62 — Continued 

Tunisia 

Somali 

Ghana,  fiscal  year  1962 

Ivory  Coast,  fiscal  year  1962 

Nigeria,  fiscal  year  1962 

Iceland 

Spain 

Yugoslavia 

South  America: 

ChUe.  fiscal  year  1962 

El   Salvador 

Peru 

British  Oulana 

Marine  research  in  South  China 

Sea  and  Gulf  of  Thailand 

Total  grants  for  fiscal  years 

1955-62 14,  363,  024 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  on  the  same  basis 
as  previously.  I  may  yield  briefly  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Washington  pointed  out 
earlier  today  that  several  Senators  have 
joined  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which 
has  been  discussed  among  all  of  us  as 
one  approach  to  the  terrible  tragedy  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  Alaska. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood — 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  who  have 
participated  in  drawing  up  this  proposal 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood — that 
we  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  com- 
plete answer  to  the  problem.  We  believe 
it  is  a  good  approach,  and  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  to  be  explored,  perhaps,  to  the 
extent  of  applying  the  idea  to  other  na- 
tional catastrophes.  I  wish  it  clearly 
understood,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  it  may  be  that  we  shall  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  some  other  things 
that  are  necessary  and  right  and  just  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  reason 
why  my  colleague  and  I  and  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  were  so  eager  to  pur- 
sue this  matter  today,  to  introduce  the 
bill,  and  to  have  hearings  started  was 
that  we  might  pursue  many  of  the  oth- 
er suggestions  that  have  been  made. 

I  believe  that  before  the  damage  is 
assessed  several  approaches  may  well  be 
made  to  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Government's  participa- 
tion can  be  taken  care  of.  The  various 
agencies  of  Government  are  proceeding, 
so  far  as  railroads  and  docks  and  other 
Federal  property  are  concerned.  They 
are  moving  quickly.  The  I*resldent 
moved  quickly.  I  shall  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord, following  my  remarks,  the  Execu- 
tive order  Issued  by  the  White  House  on 
April  2. 

The  Federal  agencies,  of  course,  will 
come  before  us,  and  will  make  some  rec- 
ommendations, I  am  sure.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  may  be  carried  out  admin- 
istratively: others  the  Congress  will  have 
to  consider.  I  believe  that  we  may  have 
to  make  some  direct  grants  after  re- 
viewing the  problem. 

The  extent  of  such  grants,  in  addition 
to  legislation,  will  be  very  carefully  de- 
termined by  this  Commission  and  by  the 
Counter-Commission,  which  the  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska  appointed,  and  which  will 
meet  with  the  other  Commission. 
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On  page  2  of  the  Executive  order  there 
appears  this  language : 

Sec  2  Functions  or  the  Commission,  (a) 
The  Commission  shall  develop  coordinated 
plans  for  Federal  programs  which  contribute 
to  reconstruction  and  to  economic  and  re- 
sources development  in  Alaska  and  shall  rec- 
ommend appropriate  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  out  such  plans. 

That  means  that  the  Commission  may 
examine  the  serious  damage  that  oc- 
curred in  the  private  sector,  and  it  is  di- 
rected to  make  recommendations. 

I  wish  to  compliment,  as  my  colleague 
did  all  Senators  who  have  joined  us. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  already  ar- 
ranged to  begin  hearings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, at  which  time  we  shall  review  the 
entire  subject.  . 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  is  one  oi 
the  plans  that  have  been  suggested. 
There  are  others.  I  hope  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  due  diligence  and  patience  m 
connection  with  this  tragedy. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  tne 
chair  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYEI  has  joined  us  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill.  We  know  that  this  kind 
of  tragedy  can  happen  anywhere  along 
the  Pacific  rim.  We  hope  it  will  not. 
but  we  want  to  be  prepared. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive order  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXBCtTI^.T  ORDER  ESTABLISHING  THE  FEDERAL 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PL..N- 
NINC   COMMISSION   FOR  ALASKA 

V,-hereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
have  experienced  death,  injury,  and  proP««> 

foss  and  damage  of  -"^^f  "^^^'^^"SSe? 
a  result  of  the  earthquake  of  March  27.  1964. 

and  .  »„ 

Whereas  the  President,  acting  pursuant  to 
authorliv  granted  In  the  act  of  September 
sHSo  ascended  (42  U.S.C.  l85^185og). 
has  declared  a  major  disaster  in  those  areas 
of  Alaska  adversely  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake beginning  on  March  27.  1964:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  desire  to  cooperate  in  the 
prompt  reconsuuctlon  of  the  damaged  Alaska 
communities;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments have  a  common  Interest  in  ^^^^S 
the  most  effective  use  of  Federal  and  State 
programs  and  funds  in  advancing  recon- 
struction and  the  long-range  development 
of  the  State:  and 

Whereas  such  effective  use  Is  dependent 
upon  coordination  of  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams including  emergency  reconstrucUon 
activities,  which  affect  general  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  State  and  the  long-range 
conservauon  and  use  of  natural  resources: 

and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  Alaska  has  de- 
clared his  intention  to  establish  a  State 
commission  for  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment planning:  Now.  therefore,  by  virtue 
of  the  authoritv  vested  in  me  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  U  ordered  as  foUows: 

Section  1  Bstablishment  of  Commission: 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Federal 
ReconstrucUon  and  Development  Planning 
Commission  for  Alaska  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Commission). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Chairman,  who  shaU  be  designated  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Iducation,  and  Welfare,  the  Administrator 
c  f  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
riinlstrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and,  so  long  as  the  President's 
c  eclaration  of  a  major  disaster  is  in  effect, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
I  ing.  Each  agency  head  may  designate  an 
£  Iternate  to  represent  him  at  meetings  of  the 
(fommission  which  he  is  unable  to  attend. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  request  the  head 
6l  any  Federal  executive  department  or 
sgency  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
lb),  above,  to  participate  in  meetings  of 
1  he  Commission  concerned  with  matters  of 
substantial  interests  to  such  department  or 
hgency  head. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Commission,  whose 
<  ompensatlon  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance 
iirlth  the  standards  and  procedures  of  the 
I  :iassiflcation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Sec  2.  Functions  of  the  Commission:  (a) 
The  Commission  shall  develop  coordinated 
)lans  for  Federal  programs  which  contribute 
o  reconstruction  and  to  economic  and  re- 
iiources  development  in  Alaska  and  shall 
ecommend  appropriate  action  by  the 
federal  Government  to  carry  out  such  plans. 

( bi  When  the  Governor  of  Alaska  has  des- 
gnated  representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maska  for  purposes  related  to  this  order,  the 
[Commission  shall  cooperate  with  such  rep- 
•esentatives  in  accomplishing  the  following: 

1.  Making  or  arranging  for  surveys  and 
studies  to  provide  data  for  the  development 
of  plans  and  programs  for  reconstruction 
md  for  economic  and  resources  development 
in  Alaska. 

2  Preparing  coordinated  plans  for 
reconstruction  and  economic  and  resources 
levelopment  in  Alaska  deemed  appropriate 
to  carry  out  existing  statutory  responsibili- 
ties of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 
Such  plans  shall  be  designed  to  promote 
aptlmum  benefits  from  the  expenditure  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  for  consistent 
objectives  and  purposes. 

3.  Preparing  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska  with 
respect  to  both  short-range  and  long-range 
programs  and  projects  to  be  carried  out  by 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies.  Including 
recommendations  for  such  additional  Federal 
or  State  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  meet  reconstruction 
and  development  needs. 

Sec.  3.  Commission  procedures:  (a).  The 
Commission  shall  meet  at  the  caU  of  the 
Chairman. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  may  establish  such 
field  committees  In  Alaska  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(c)  Personnel  assigned  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  directed  and  supervised  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Commission.  Ac- 
tivities of  the  staff  shall  be  carried  out.  un- 
der the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  such 
policies  and  programs  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

( d )  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  President  from  time  to  time 
on  progress  and   accomplishments. 

Sec.  4.  Agency  coop)eration :  (a»  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  represented  on  the  Commission 
shall,  consonant  with  law,  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  to  expedite  and  facilitate  its 
work.  Each  sucl^  agency  shall,  as  may  be 
necessary,  furnish  assistance  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  214  of  the  Act  of  May  3.  1945  (59  Stat. 
134:  31  use.  691). 

(b)  Other  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish  the  Com- 


mission such  information  or  advice  bearing 
upon  the  work  of  the  Commission  as  the 
Chairman  may  from  time  to  request. 

Sec.  5.  Construction:  Nothing  In  this  order 
shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any  Federal 
agency  or  oflScer,  or  any  function  vested  by 
law  in,  or  assigned  pursuant  to  law  to,  any 
Federal  agency  or  ofBcer,  to  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  or  of  any  other  agency 
or  officer,  or  as  abrogating  any  such  function 
in  any  manner. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Wnrra  House.  April  2.  1964. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
same  conditions,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  another  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  detain  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  longer.  But  I  know  he  will  be 
sympathetic,  because  in  this  case  also 
we  are  discussing  human  rights  and 
needs. 

Since  I  spoke  last — and  this  is  really 
the  only  reason  why  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senator  again — I  have  been 
handed  many  messages  from  heads  of 
state  which  have  been  sent  to  President 
Johnson,  to  Secretary  Rusk,  and  to 
Governor  Egan,  expressing  sympathy  to 
the  people  of  Alaska  for  the  disaster 
which  befell  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, the  text  of  these  messages  of  con- 
dolence.   

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  not  want  to  conclude  without 
making  two  further  observations. 

First  I  wish  to  express  most  sincere 
admiration  for  the  aggressive  and  help- 
ful action  which  has  been  taken  in  this 
emergency  by  President  Johnson.  From 
the  outset,  he  expressed  concern,  sym- 
pathetic interest,  and  determination  to 
do  that  which  needed  to  be  done.  He 
was  in  constant  touch  night  and  day 
v^-ith  Alaska,  as  emergency  relief  meas- 
ures were  ordered  into  efifect. 

Since  that  time  many  high  Govern- 
ment oflBcials  have  gone  to  Alaska  in 
order  to  survey  the  damage  and  see  how 
they  could  help.  Mr.  Foley.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, was  in  Alaska  over  the  weekend. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Carr  is 
there  now. 

We  do  not  mean  by  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  to  usurp  in  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  or  the  execu- 
tive department  as  delineated  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  We  merely  wish  to  help,  to  co- 
operate, and  to  expedite  this  matter. 
Exhibit  1 

Lisbon.  Portugal. 

March  30,  1964. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC: 

Having  heard  of  the  tragic  events  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  I  ask  you  to  accept  the  ex- 
pression of  my  deep  sorrow  and  sincere 
sympathy. 

Franco  Nocueira, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Portugal. 
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Santiaco,  Chile, 

March  30. 1964. 
His  Excellency  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Accept,  Excellency,  my  deepest  sympathy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  in 
Alaska. 

Julio  Philippi  Izquierdo. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile. 

Port  of  Spain, 

March  30. 1964. 
From :  American  Embassy, 
To  :  Secretary  of  State : 

Acting  Prime  Minister  Solomon  called  Sun- 
day to  express  his  condolences  for  Alaskan 
eaithquake  disaster  and  sympathy  for  Its 
vlitlms. 

Miner. 

Lisbon, 
March  31,  1964. 
From:   American  Embassy. 
To  :  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. : 

I  have  just  received  from  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Franco  Noguelra  personal  letter  express- 
ing his  and  Portuguese  Government's  sym- 
pathy over  Alaska  earthquake  disaster  and 
asking  that  most  sincere  condolences  be  con- 
veyed to  families  of  victims. 
Text  pouched. 

Anderson. 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  31.  1964. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Secretary:  On  the  occasion  of 
the  disastrous  earthquake  which  has  struck 
Alaska  and  has  caused  the  loss  of  human 
life  and  Inflicted  heavy  damages  In  Alaska 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  please 
accept  our  most  sincere  sympathy. 

While  sending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
and  to  the  people  of  Alaska  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  who  have  suffered 
due  to  this  tragedy,  we  recall  with  gratitude 
the  expressions  of  solidarity  and  the  help 
extended  by  the  American  Government  and 
American  people  to  the  Yugoslav  city  of 
Skopje  which  was  a  victim  of  a  similar 
catastrophe  In  July,  last  year. 
With  high  regards, 

Veljko  Micunovic.  . 


Rome. 
His  Excellency  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Deeply  grieved  by  the  terrible  disaster  suf- 
fered by  tLe  noble  American  Nation,  I  beg 
you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  sincere 
sympathy. 

Giuseppe  Saragat, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


Roma. 

Sua  Eccellenza  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretario  di  Stato  per  gil  Affari  Esteri, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Profondamente  addolorato  per  spaventosa 
sclagura  che  ha  colplto  noblle  Nazlone 
Americana  pregola  accogllere  commossa 
espresslone  mlel  sentlmentl  slncera  soUdar- 
leta. 

Giuseppe  Sargat, 
Ministro  Affari  Esteri. 


Oknxva, 

April  1,  1964. 
At  opening  plenary  session  this  morning 
President  Kalssounl  expressed  the  great 
sympathy  of  the  Conference  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  over  tragedy  In  Alaska 
and  asked  that  American  delegation  relay 
this  expression  to  U.S.  Government. 

TUBBT. 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  and 
people  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  the  expres- 
sions of  their  deep  sympathy  and  condolence 
In  the  disastrous  earthquake  which  had  just 
visited  upon  Alaska  and  In  Its  resultant 
heavy  loss  of  life  and  property  in  that  State. 
It  Is  heartening  to  see  that  all  necessary 
emergency  measures  are  already  being  taken 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  those  affected  by 
this  natural  calamity  and  to  repair  the  un- 
told damage  In  Its  wake. 

TlNGFU  P.  TSIANG, 

Ambassador  of  China. 

Baghdad,  Iraq, 
March  30.  1964. 
His  Excellency  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the 
tragic  news  concerning  the  earthquake  which 
hit  Alaska  and  should  like  to  express  my 
profound  regret  for  the  great  losses  suf- 
fered In  life  and  property  and  to  convey 
my  sincere  sympathy  with  the  bereaved. 
Abditl-Kerim  Farhan, 
Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


March  30,  1964. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  convey  my  deep  sjmapathles  to  the  vic- 
tims and  sufferers  of  the  Alaska  earth- 
quake disaster. 

Kirtinidhi  Bista, 
Foreign   Minister.   Nepal. 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  28, 1964. 
His  Excellency  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.C: 

The  sad  news  of  the  earthquake  in  Alaska 
has  moved  me  deeply.  Please  accept  the  ex- 
pression of  my  profound  sympathy  and  the 
assiirance  that  with  our  American  friends 
we  feel  close  to  the  p>eople  In  the  stricken 
area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Knappstein. 


Bangkok, 
April  1,  1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

I  have  learned  with  deep  regret  the  news  of 
loss  of  lives  and  vast  damage  as  a  result  of 
the  earthquakes  at  Anchorage  March  29. 
Please  accept  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  His 
Majesty's  government  and  the  Thai  people 
as  well  as  of  my  own  for  the  victims  of  this 
national  calamity. 
Field  Marshal  Thanom  Kittikachorn, 

Prime  Minister  of  Thailand. 


Kabul, 
April  1,  1964. 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C: 
I    convey    to    Totir    Excellency    and    the 
American   people   my   sincere   sympathy   on 
the    devastating   damages    and   loss   of    life 
caused  by  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Alaska. 

Mohammad  Zaheb. 

Athens, 
April  1.  1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Very  much  aggrieved  by  the  terrible  news 
of  Alaska's  earthquake.  Would  like  to  re- 
quest Your  Excellency  to  accept  and  kindly 


convey  to  the  afBlcted  Inhabitants  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  the  Greek  peoples'  and  my 
own  deepest  sympathy. 

George  Papandreou, 
"^  Prime  Minf^ter  of  Greece. 


Santiago,  Chile. 

March  30,1964. 
His  Excellency  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the   United  States  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C: 
Accept,  Excellency,  our  most  heartfelt  con- 
dolences on  the  occasion  of  the  deplorable 
catastrophe  In  Alaska. 

Julio  Philippi  Izquierdo, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile. 

Beirut. 

March  31. 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Deeply  shocked  at  the  number  of  victims 
and  the  great  damage  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake In  Alaska,  I  express  to  your  Excellency, 
on  this  very  distressing  occasion,  the  sorrow 
and  sympathy  of  Lebanon. 

Fouao  Chkhab. 


Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  March  30, 1964. 
The   President   of   the    United   States   or 

America. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  Allow  me  to  voice, 
both  In  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  deep- 
est of  consternation  at  the  catastrophe 
which  has  stricken  Alaska  and.  In  lesser 
degree,  other  States  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

While  no  reparation  can  be  made  for  the 
loss  of  life  which  has  occurred,  I  am  con- 
fident that,  with  the  fortitude  and  energy 
which  have  characterized  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  earliest  times,  the  In- 
habitants of  the  devastated  regions  will  be 
able  to  Initiate  the  work  of  reconstruction 
promptly  and  carry  It  to  rapid  and  success- 
ful conclusion. 

Please  accept  the  expression  of  my  most 
profound  regret  and  sympathy  In  this  mo- 
ment of  national  sorrow,  and  believe  me  to 
be, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jost  A.  Mora, 
Secretary  General. 

Australian  Embassy, 

Washington.  D.C 

The  Australian  Ambassador  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Honorable  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  request  the 
Secretary  to  convey  the  following  message 
from  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honotirable 
Vlscoimt  De  L'Isle,  V.C  P.O.  G.C.M.G. 
G.C.V.O.  KJStJ.,  Governor-General  of  Aus- 
tralia to  the  President: 

"I  would  be  most  grateful  If  the  following 
message  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Governor 
and  the  people  of  Alaska — 

"  'All  AustraJians  are  deeply  distressed  at 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  suffering  which  the 
recent  disastrous  earthquake  has  Inflicted  on 
Alaska  and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  seaboard 
of  the  U.S  A. 

"  'Please  accept  this  expression  of  sincere 
sympathy  with  all  those  who  have  suffered 
loss  In  this  catastrophe' ." 

The  Atistrallan  Ambassador  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  renewing  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  assurances  of  his  highest  considera- 
tion. 

Embassy  of  Pakistan, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  30, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  My  Government 
has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you,  on  behalf 
of  the   people  of  Pakistan,  their  profound 
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sense  of  grief  and  sympathy  over  the  calamity 
that  struck:  Alaska  recently. 

I  would  like  to  add  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  my  embassy. 
Yours  sincerely, 

G.  Ahmed. 

Djakarta,  April  2, 1964. 
The  PREsroENT, 

The  White  House:  *.„„„i 

I  was  Shocked  to  read  news  of  national 
disaster  which  struck  Alaska  In  which  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  people  lost  their  Uves  and 
belongings.  On  behalf  of  people  and  Gov- 
ermSlntlf  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  myself 
I  wish  to  convey  our  condolences  and  deepest 
sympathy.    Please  convey  to  representatives 

and  people  of  Alaska. 

^     ^  Sukarno, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

ViBNNA,  April  1, 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Moved  by  the  shocking  news  of  the  disas- 
trous earthquake  which  visited  your  coun- 
ttry.  I  would  like  to  ask  Your  Excellency 
personally  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  accept  the  express  on 
of  our  warmest  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
of  the  victims  of  this  tragic  event. 

Alfons  Gorbach, 
Chancellor  of  the  Republic  of  Austria. 

Warsaw,  April  1,  1964. 
The  Presujent, 
The  White  Houje, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Moved  by  news  of  the  tragic  consequence 
of  the  earthquake  that  struck  Alaska  and 
particularly  the  city  of  Anchorage.  I  send 
vou  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
of  State  of  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic  and 
on  my  own  behalf  expressions  of  profound 

sympathy. 

Aleksandeb  Zawadzkj. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State  of 
the  Polish  Peoples  Republic. 

Bern,  March  31,  1964. 
The  President, 
White  House. 

Washington,  D.C.:  ^    ^,      *„ 

Because  of  the  great  extent  of  the  disaster 
recenUy  sxilTered  by  your  country  I  beg  Your 
Excellency  to  accept  the  sentiments  of 
heartfelt  sympathy  expressed  by  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  Swiss  people. 

LtJDwiG  voN  Moos, 
President  of  the  SuHss  Confederation. 

Washinoton.  March  31, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C.  , 

Dear  Mr.  Rusk:  I  wish  to  express  to  you  In 
my  name  and  that  of  my  government  am 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake  In  Alaska.  The  mag^ 
nltude  of  this  tragedy  has  affected  the  whol^ 
world  and  the  people  of  my  country  hav(J 
been  greatly  saddened  by  this  sudden  ancj 
Immense  catastrophe.  j 

Please    accept,    Mr.   Secretary,   the   assurj 
ances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

EziQunrL  P.  Peretra, 

Minister.  Chargi  d' Affaires  a.i. 

Lagos,  March  31. 1964. 
Thb  President, 
The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C:  ■^ 

I  was  deeply  shocked  to  hear  of  the  disaster 
caused  by  the  earthquake  In  Alaska  and  I 
wish  to  convey  to  you.  Mr.  President,  the  slnj- 
cere  condolences  of  the  Government  antt 
people  of  Nigeria. 

Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Nigeria. 
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Saigon.  April  1,  1964. 
'.  'he  President, 
'/he  White  House: 

I  am  deeply  moved  In  learning  of  the  dls- 
istrous  earthquake  In  Alaska  which  has 
jreatly  shocked  the  people  of  Vietnam.  On 
,ehalf  of  the  people  of  the  R«P^b"°  ?f  Ti*!" 
;iam  and  my  own,  I  beg  Your  Excellency  to 
receive  our  heartfelt  sympathy  toward  the 
1  State  of  Alaska  and  our  best  wishes  for  Its 
rery  early  recovery. 
'     '  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mink. 

Chief  of  State  of  Vietnam. 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C:  

I  wish  to  express  to  Your  Excellency.  In  my 
own  name  and  that  of  the  Government  and 
oeoole  of  Honduras,  condolences  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  connection  with  recent  oc- 
cireTes  In  Alaska  and  ask  that  you  conv^ 
our  sympathy  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  people  of  Alaska. 
OswALDO  Lopez  A.. 
Chief  of  Government. 


His  Excellency  Lyndon  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C:  ^      ,,, 

We  express  our  condolences  to  the  famUles 
of  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  that  struck 
the  city  of  Anchorage  and  the  entire  State  ol 

^"'"-  HASSAN  n. 


The  President, 

The  White  House.  „„..^r,- 

MY  Dear  Mr.  Presujent:  The  following 
cable  has  been  received  from  Belgrade  to  be 
forwarded  to  you: 

"The  President  or  the  Untted  States, 
"The  White  House, 
"Washington,  D.C: 

"I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  trageay 
which  befell  Anchorage  and  Alaska.  We  feel 
deeply  for  your  citizens  who  suffered  the 
losses  in  human  life  and  property.  Please 
convey  to  the  American  people  the  profound 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  and 

that  of  my  own.  

"Josip  Broz  Tito. 
Veljko  Micunovic, 
The  Ambassador  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  Royal  Thai  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  30.  1964. 
His  Excellency  I>ean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 

Washington,  DC.  ^„„«, 

Excellency:   I  have  the  honor  to  convey 

to  Your  Excellency  the  following  telegraphic 

message    received    by    this    Embassy    from 

Bangkok:  ,  4.v.« 

"I  learn  with  deep  regret  the  news  of  tlie 
earthquake  at  Anchorage  on  March  29. 
Please  accept  our  sincere  sympathy  for  the 
victims  of  thU  natural  calamity. 

"Thanat  Khoman. 
"Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Thailand." 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

SUKICH  Nimmanheminda, 

Ambassador. 

March  28.  1964. 
The  Honorable  William  A.  Egan, 
Governor  of  Alaska, 

Juneau,  Alaska:  ,..__*„„ 

Through  his  Embassy  In  Washington. 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  has  expressed  the 
Canadian  Government's  concern  about  the 
earthquake  in  Alaska.  He  has  requested  In- 
Satlon  on  the  extent  and  seriousness  of 
the  disaster,  and  would  welcome  Information 
on  needs  In  order  to  offer  all  possible  help, 
perhaps  by  flying  In  supplies  from  nearby 
areas     I  would  appreciate  a  reply  as  soon  as 


possible  in  order  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
the  Prime  Minister's  request  for  Information. 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington.  DC. 

Canadian  Embassy, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  30. 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.C  ,,„.^>, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  Saturday.  March 
28.  I  asked  the  State  Department  by  tele- 
phone to  convey  to  you  a  message  fro«J  P'^™* 
Minister  Pearson  on  the  earthquake  dlsas^r 
in  Alaska.  I  am  writing  now  to  confirm  the 
text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached. 
Yours  sincerely, 

C.  S.  A.  RrrcHiE, 

Ambassador. 

text    of   a    message    from    prime    minister 

PEARSON       TO       PRESIDENT       JOHNSON       DATED 
MARCH    28,  1964 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  I  wish  to  express  our  great 
distress  over  the  tragedy  which  occurred  In 
many  communlUes  In  Alaska  last  night.    I 
should  be  grateful  If  you  would  convey  our 
deep  sympathy  to  those  In  Alaska  who  have 
suffered  such  heavy  and  painful  loss.    Since 
early  this  morning  officers  of  the  Canadian 
Government  have  been  In  close  touch  with 
agencies  of  the   U.S.   Government  to  deter- 
n^ne  what  help  we  might  best  be  able  to 
supply  and  have  been  making  preparatory 
arrangements  In  the  event  our  assistance  Is 
called    for.      I    know   that   I   speak   for   all 
Canadians  when  I  assure  you  that  we  stand 
ready  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  assist  the 
people  of  Alaska  at  this  tragic  time. 
^     ^  L.  B.  Pearson. 
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The  President. 
The  White  House: 

We  were  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  tne 
recent  earthquake  in  Alaska.  In  the  name 
of  the  people  and  Government  of  Guinea  and 
on  behalf  of  President  Sekou  Toure,  who  at 
present  Is  not  in  Conakry,  we  express  our  deep 
sympathy  to  the  American  people  whose 
sorrow  we  share  and  ask  that  you  convey  to 
the  families  of  the  victims  oxir  heartfelt  con- 
dolences. 

Very  high  consideration. 

Elhadji  Diallo  Saifoulate. 

March  30.  1984. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  our  profound  sympathy  on 
the  occasion  of  the  terrible  tragedy  In  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Government  and  people  of  Ecuador  share 
the  sorrow  of  the  great  nation  to  which  they 
are  bound  by  Indissoluble  ties  of  American 
brotherhood. 

Respectfully, 
Rear  Adm.  Ramon  Casteo  Jijon. 
Ma  J.  Gen.  Marcos  Sandara  Enriquez. 

Col.  GUILLERMO  PREILE  POSSO. 

Air  Force  General  Staff. 
Dr  Hernan  Donoso  Velasco, 

Secretary  General  of  Government. 

Brussels.  March  31,  1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Queen  and  I,  as  well  as  all  our  fellow 
countrymen,  have  followed  with  deep  emo- 
tion and  anxiety  the  news  of  the  catastrophe 
that  has  occurred  In  Alaska  and  has  affectea 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  express 
our  deepest  sympathy  for  the  families  that 
have  so  tragically  suffered.  We  are  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  fate  of  those  living 
at  Elmendorf,  where  we  recently  were  re- 
ceived so  cordially.  

Bauoouin. 


March  81. 
Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  U.SjL. 
White  House. 
Washington: 

In  connection  with  the  severe  national 
calamity  which  struck  our  neighbor  Alaska, 
I  request  you.  Mr.  President,  to  accept  our 
deep  sympathy  and  to  transmit  to  the  people 
of  the  suffering  State  the  sincere  condolences 
of  the  Soviet  people. 
With  respect, 

Krushchev, 
Moscow,  The  Kremlin. 


The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  Hou.se: 

1  wish  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  French 
people  over  the  disaster  that  has  struck  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Please  accept  the  personal  assurances  of 
my  very  high  consideration. 

C.    De  Gaulle. 


La  Paz,  Bolivia,  March  30.  1964. 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  Bolivia  and  my 
own  on  the  Alaska  tragedy,  which  has  grieved 
the  entire  American  Nation. 

Victor  Paz  Estenssoro, 

President  of  Bolivia. 


Santiago,  Chile,  March  30,  1964. 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  sincere  condolences 
of  the  people  of  Chile  and  my  own  on  the 
terrible  Alaskan  catastrophe. 

Jorge  Alessandhi   Rodriguez. 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile. 


March    28,    1964. 
The   President, 
The  White  House: 

I  am  most  distressed  at  this  disaster. 
Please  accept  deepest  sjmapathy  from  my 
Grovemment  and  the  people  of  Jamaica. 

Prime  Minister. 


Mexico,  March  30, 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  assure  to  you  that  I  am  suffering  with 
deepest  sympathy  for  Alaska's  tragedy. 

Eva  Samano  de  Lopez  Mateos. 

Caracas,  March  29, 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  name  of  the  people  and  Government 
of  Venezuela  and  in  my  own  name,  I  ex- 
press to  your  Excellency  and  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  our  deep 
sorrow  at  the  calamity  that  has  struck  the 
noble  people  of  Alaska,  and  the  hope  that  the 
work  of  reconstruction  will  be  accomplished 
quickly. 

Sincerely, 

Raul  Leont, 
President  of  Venezuela. 

London,  March  31, 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  expression  of  oair  deepest 
sympathy  for  deaths  and  destruction  caused 
by  appalling  Alaskan  earthquake. 

J.  D.  Bexnal, 
Chairman,     Presidential     Committee 
World  Council  of  Peace. 


Lisbon,  March  30, 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  have  the  honor  to  convey  to  your  Ex- 
cellency the  expression  of  my  deep  symi>athy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  earthquake 
which  occurred  in  Alaska  and  which  result- 
ed In  such  tragic  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Our  sympathy  goes  also  to  those  who  have 
suffered  so  much  from  this  terrible  disas- 
ter. 

Amerigo  Thomaz, 
President  of  the  Portuguese  Republic. 

Dublin,  March  29, 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

On  behalf  of  the  Irish  people  and  on  my 
own  behalf  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  deep- 
est sympathy  on  the  disaster  which  has  oc- 
curred In  Alaska. 

EIamon  de  Valera, 
President  of  Ireland. 


Sgravxnhope,  March  28. 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington: 

We  are  deeply  moved  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  the  State  of  Alaska  has  suffered. 
Please  accept  our  feelings  of  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  all  the  bereaved  families. 

Juliana  R.  Bernharo. 


Rome,  March  28, 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

The  news  of  the  violent  earthquake  in 
Alaska  has  deeply  grieved  me.  In  the  name 
of  the  Italian  Government  and  in  my  own 
name  I  wish  to  convey  our  sentiments  of 
friendly  solidarity  to  the  people  of  the  dev- 
astated areas. 

Aldo  Moro, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 


Washincton,  D.C, 

March  28. 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

The  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  asked  me  to  transmit  to  you 
the  following  message : 

"The  German  people  are  following  with 
great  sjrmpathy  the  terrible  news  of  the  se- 
vere earthquake  in  Alaska,  which  Is  con- 
stantly adding  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  Immense  damage  caused 
thereby  •  •  •  and  above  all  the  loss  of  so 
many  lives.  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
sympathy  to  you  and  the  American  people 
with  whom  we  are  united  In  friendship.  We 
Germans  think  of  and  feel  for  the  injured, 
the  families  of  the  victims,  and  all  those  who 
have  lost  their  homes  and  possessions. 
"Heinrich  Luebke, 
"President  of  the  Federal 

Republic  of  Germany." 
Please  allow  me  to  add  my  own  expression 
of  deep-felt  sympathy. 

Heinrich  Knappstein. 

German  Ambassador. 


Rome, 
March  28. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House: 

The  disaster  that  the  United  States  has 
suffered,  resulting  In  the  loss  of  so  many 
human  lives,  has  caused  deep  sorrow  to  the 
Italian  people  and  to  me  personally.  On  this 
sad  occasion  I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  entire  Italian  Nation  feels 
particularly  close  to  the  people  of  the  deva- 
stated areas  and,  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  shares 
their  grief. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurances  of  my 
sincere  sympathy. 

Antonio  Skoki. 


Roma. 
March  21,  1964. 
The  President, 
T?ie  White  House: 

La  grave  sclagura  che  ha  colplto  gU  Stati 
Unltl  causando  la  perdlta  di  tante  vlte  umane 
ha  profondamente  rattrlstato  11  popolo 
Itallano  e  me  personalmente.  In  tale 
circostanza  desldero  che  lei  sappla.  Slgnor 
Presldente,  che  I'lntera  Nazlone  Itallana  e 
partlcolarmente  vlcina  alia  popolazlone  delle 
zone  colplte  e  parteclpa  fraternamente  al  suo 
dolore.  VogUa  gradlren  Signore  Presldente, 
I'espersslone  del  mlo  sincere  cordogllo. 

Antonio  Secni. 


Vienna, 
March  28,  1964. 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Moved  by  the  news  of  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake in  Alaska,  I  beg  your  excellency  to  ac- 
cept the  asstuance  of  sincere  sympathy,  on 
my  own  part  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  Aub- 
trlan  people,  who  at  this  moment  feel  boimd 
by  especially  close  ties  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Adolf  Schaerf, 

Federal  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Austria. 


March  28,  1964. 
Seiner  Exzellenz  Herm  Lyndon  Johnson, 
President     der     Vereinigten     Staaten     von 
Amerika,  Washington,  D.C: 
Unter    dem    mndruck    der    verheerenden 
erdbebenkatastrophe  In  Alaska  bltte  ich  Euer 
Exzellenz  Im  elgenen  Namen  und  im  Namen 
des    oesterrelchlschen    Volkes,    das    slch    In 
dlesen  Stunden  mlt  dem  Volk  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  besonders  verbunden  fuehlt,  die  Ver- 
sichening   aufrlchtiger   anteilnahme   entge- 
genzunehmen. 

Dr.  Adolf  Schaerf, 

Bundes  Praesident, 
Der  Republik  Oesterreich. 


Helsinskz, 
ilforc^  31,  1964. 
The  PREsroENT, 
The  White  House: 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Finland,  I  wish 
to  express  to  your  excellency  my  deeply  felt 
sjrmpathy  on  the  disastrous  calamity  be- 
fallen the  American  Nation  through  the 
earthquake  in  Alaska. 

Urho  Kekkonen, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Finland. 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  28, 1964. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House: 

The  following  message  was  sent  today  to 
the  President  at  his  home  in  Texas: 
"HLs  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
"President  of  the  United  States,"  Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
"The  news  of  the  frlghtfxU  earthquake  In 
Alaska  which  cost  so  many  human  lives  has 
profoundly  shocked  me.     On  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
and  the  American  people  my  deep-felt  sym- 
pathy.    In  this  hour  we  feel  bound  to  you 
by  especially  close  ties  and  grieve  with  you 
over  the  victims  of  this  disaster. 
"Yours, 

"LUDWIO  Erharo, 
"Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany." 

HsiNBZCH  Knappstein. 

Oerman  Ambassador. 
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Washington.  D.C, 

March  28. 1964. 

The  PRESIDENT, 

The  White  House: 

The  following  message  was  sent  today  to 
the  President  at  his  home  In  Texas: 
"Se    Exzellenz  dem  Praesldenten  der  Verel- 

nlgten     Staaten.       Herrn     Lyndon     B. 

Johnson. 
The  White  House. 

Washington.  D.C:  v,*i,»,«r, 

••Die  Nachrlcht  von  dem  fxirchtbaren 
erdbeben  In  Alaska,  das  so  vlele  Menschen- 
leben  gekostet  hat.  hat  mich  tlef  bewegt. 
Im  Namen  der  Bundesreglerung  spreche  Ich 
Ihnen  iind  dem  amerlkanlschen  Volk  meln 
tlefempfundenes  Belleld  aus.  Wlr  fuehlen 
uns  mlt  Ihnen  In  dleser  Stunde  besonders 
verbunden  und  trauern  mlt  Ihnen  um  die 

Opfer  der  Katastrophe. 

••Ltjdwig  Erhard, 
"Bundeskanzler      der      Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland ." 
Unofficial  translation :  „   .^  ^ 

•'His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States     of     America.     Mr.     Lyndon     B. 
Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

"The  news  of  the  terrible  earthquake  In 
Alaska  which  cost  so  many  lives  has  moved 
me  deeply.  Let  me  express  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government  my  personal 
sympathies.  In  this  hour  we  feel  particularly 
close  to  you  and  mourn  with  you  the  victims 
of  the  catastrophe. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

'•LtTDWIG  EBHARD. 

■'Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany." 

Heinrich  Knappstein, 

German  Ambassador. 


learning  the  tragic  news  of  the  earthquake 
along  the  Pacific  coast  which  has  caused 
great  damage.  Involving  loss  of  human  lives, 
particularly   In    the   city    of    Anchorage 

••We  sincerely  hope  for  a  speedy  rehablllta- 
tion  of  the  city  and  the  many   homes  de- 
stroyed  by    the   disaster   through   the   cou- 
raeeous  efforts  of  your  people. 
^^  '•CiruNG  Hee  Park. 

'■President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  request  that 
1hls  message  be  forwarded  to  Its  high  desti- 
nation. J  „„ 

Please  accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  as- 
lurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 
^  Chung  Ytn.  Kim. 

Chinese  Embassy. 
Washington.  March  31,  1964. 
The  President. 
rhe  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  Your  Excellency  a  cable  message 
Just  received  from  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"I  am  much  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
disastrous  earthquake  In  Alaska  which  haa 
taken  so  many  lives  and  caused  so  much 
property  damage.  On  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  I  wish  to  express  to  Your  Excellency 
mv  deepest  sympathy  and  concern  and  the 
sincere    hope    for    a    speedy    recovery    and 

rehabilitation. 

"Chiang  Kai-shek, 

President,  Republic  of  China." 
With  highest  esteem. 
Respectfully  yovirs. 

TiNoru  F.  TsiANG. 
Ambassador  of  China. 


Turkish  Embassy. 
Washington,  DC,  March   30.  1964. 
Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr  Secretary:  I  have  the  honor  to 
enclose  herewith  the  text  of  a  telegram  re- 
ceived from  the  President  of  the  Turkish 
Republic  and  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  united  States  of  America,  o^t^e  tragic 
occasion  of  the  recent  earthquake  disaster 

I  would  ereatly  appreciate  If  the  said  mes- 
sage Sere  forwarded  to  Its  high  destination. 
Please  accept.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  renewed 
assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 
Turgut  Menemencioglu, 

Ambassador. 

The    pREsroENT   OF    the   United    States    of 

America, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  wish  to  express  my  profound  sorrow  for 
the  disastrous  earthquake  which  occurred 
S  AlaskT  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  people 
and  in  my  own  behalf  I  extend  to  you  and 
?Srough  /ou  to  all  who  have  been  bereaved 
my  deepest  sympathy.  ^^^^^  ^.^^ 


Korean  Embassy. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  30, 1964. 
His  Excellency  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 

"Scc^S^'i^av.  the  honor  .0  transmit 

the  following  cable  message,  addressed  to 
HIS  icenency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Pre^deni 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  HI* 
Excellency  Chung  Hee  Park.  President  of  th; 
Republic  of  Korea:  ,  *v.     t> 

•The  Government  and  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Join  me  In  exprewlng  our 
deepest  concern  and  sympathy  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency   and    the    American    people    upoi 


Washington,  D.C. 

The  President. 
The  White  House: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  has 
asked  me  to  convey   to  you   the   following 

™"wTln  New  Zealand  have  been  deeply 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake that  has  occurred  In  Alaska.  I  should 
be  grateful  If  you  would  convey  to  the 
people  in  the  stricken  areas  the  deep  sym- 
pathy that  all  New  Zealanders  feel. 
^       '  •'Keith  Holyoake. 

Mav  I  also  express  my  own  deep  sympathy. 
'  G.  R.  Laking. 

Ambassador  for  New  Zealand. 

Luang  Prabang.  March  30. 1964. 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Washington.  D.C:  ^,  +>,„ 

I  was  deeply  shocked  by  the  news  of  the 
earthquake  that  has  caused  a  great  disaster 
r^  Alaska.  Please  accept.  Excellency,  my 
svmDathv  and  condolences  and  please  con- 
vl^my  syi^thy  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  catastrophe. 

SRI  Savang  Vatthana, 

King  of  Laos. 

Embassy  of  India. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  30. 1964. 
The  President. 

The  White  House.                                       ^ 
Washington,  D.C  

My  dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  the  following  message  to  you 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  India : 

••We  have  learned  with  deep  distress  about 
the  disastrous  earthquake  In  Alaska  which 
has  caused  widespread  damage  and  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  especially  In  the  city  of 
Anchorage.  On  behalf  of  the  Goveroment 
and  people  of  India,  and  on  my  own  behalf, 
I  send  you.  Mr.  President,  and  to  the  bereaved 
families,  our  deepest  sympathy. 

"  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 


May  I  add,  Mr.  President,  my  own  grief  at 
the  tragedy  that  has  befallen  the  peop  e  of 
Alaska  and  my  admiration  for  the  valiant 
efforts  that  are  being  made  for  their  relief. 
With  my  high  esteem  and  regard. 
Yours  sincerely, 

B.  K.  Nehru, 
Ambassador  of  India. 

Jerusalem,  Israel, 

March  29. 1964. 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Deeply  shocked  by  the  disaster  which  be- 
fell Alaska  and  the  Pacific  coastline  of  the 
United  States  In  which  so  many  human 
lives  were  lost.  I  ask  Your  Excellency  to  ac- 
cept the  expression  of  my  profound  sym- 
oathy  and  my  most  sincere  condolences. 
*^  Zalman  Shazar, 

President  of  Israel. 

New  Delhi,  India, 

March  29. 1964. 

The  President, 
The  White  House: 

1  am  extremely  grieved  to  hear  of  the 
serious  earthquake  In  Alaska  resulting  in 
such  a  heavy  loss  of  life  and  property.  Kind- 
ly convey  my  deepest  sympathy  to  all  those 

affected  by  this  disaster. 

'  radha  Krishnan. 

Amman, 
March  29. 1964. 

The  President, 

The  White  House:  .  ,  4.*.  ♦ 

Mr  President,  It  was  with  deep  grief  that 
I  received  news  of  the  disaster  which  has 
befallen  the  State  of  Alaska.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  the  citizens  of 
Alaska,  and  to  the  American  people  my  con- 
dolences and  those  of  the  people  of  Jordan 
on  this  tragedy.  I  wish  also.  Mr.  President, 
to  convey  our  sympathy  to  the  families  of  the 

victims  and  the  bereaved. 

Al  Hussein. 
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i  New  York,  N.Y.. 

March  30.1964. 

The  President, 
White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  was  greatly  shocked  to  learn  of  the  earth- 
quake m  Alaska  and  the  great  suffering  It 
has  brought  to  the  people  of  Alaska. 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  people  of  Alaska,  my  profound  sorrow 

and  S3rmpathy.  

U-Thant, 

Secretary-General.  UJi. 

Nairobi, 
March  30. 1964. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  distressed  to  learn  of  the  earthquake 
disaster  which  has  caused  destruction  of 
lives  and  property  In  Alaska.  Please  accept, 
Mr  President,  sympathies  of  the  people  oi 
Kenya  and  myself  at  this  tragic  moment. 

JOMO  Kenyatta, 

Prime  Minister. 

Teheran, 
March  29. 1964. 

The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Deeply  moved  by  the  tragic  loss  of  me 
which  the  recent  devastating  earthquake  has 
caused  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  I  hasten  to 
express  to  you  my  sincere  sympathy  together 
with  condolence  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  calamity. 

Mohammed  Reza  Pahla  I. 


Nepal, 
March  29,  1964. 
His  Excellency  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House: 

We  are  deeply  distressed  to  learn  about 
the  heavy  loss  of  human  life  and  property 
due  to  earthquake  In  Alaska.  We  convey  our 
heartfelt  ssrmpathles  to  the  victims  and  the 
sufferers. 

Mahenora  R. 
The  President.  ^ 

The  White  House: 

We  were  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
recent  earthquake  In  Alaska.  In  the  name 
of  the  people  and  Government  of  Guinea  and 
on  behalf  of  President  Sekou  Toure,  who  at 
present  Is  not  in  Conakry,  we  express  our 
deep  sympathy  to  the  American  people  whose 
sorrow  we  share  and  ask  that  you  convey  to 
the  families  of  the  victims  our  heartfelt 
condolences.     Very    high    consideration. 

ELHADJI  DIALLO  SAIFOxn.AYE. 


Cape  Palmas, 
March  30. 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Reports  of  the  devastating  earthquake  that 
caused  enormous  damage  of  property  instal- 
lation and  lives  of  many  of  yoMX  fellow  citi- 
zens In  the  great  State  of  Alaska  have  been 
received  in  Liberia  with  profound  regrets  and 
great  distress.  On  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, people  of  Liberia,  and  myself,  I  hasten 
to  assure  Your  Excellency  that  we  deeply 
deplore  and  regret  this  violent  phenomenon 
and  associate  ourselves  with  you,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  people  of  the  United  States  in  this 
great  catastrophe.  With  assurances  of  my 
highest  esteem  and  best  wishes. 

W.  V.  S.  Tubman. 

Nairobi, 
March  30.  1964. 
For  Ambassador  Attwood : 
Kenya's    Prime    Minister    has    asked    that 
following    message    be    transmitted    to    the 
the  President  at  the  White  House : 
"To  President  Johnson: 
"I  am   distressed  to   learn  of  the  earth- 
quake disaster  which  has  caused  destruction 
of  life  and  property  in  Alaska.     Please  ac- 
cept, Mr.  President,  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  Kenya  and  myself  at  this  tragic 
moment. 

Signed:   Jomo  Kenyatta." 
Vass. 

Tunis, 
March  29. 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  was  deeply  shocked  at  the  news  of  the 
earthquake  that  struck  certain  cities  in  the 
United  States.  I  share  your  deep  sorrow  and 
extend  sympathy  to  Your  Excellency,  with 
the  request  that  you  convey  my  sincere  com- 
passion to  the  families  affected. 

Habib  Bourguiba, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 

Tunis,  March  29.  1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Je  suls  profondement  consterne  par  les 
nouvelles  du  seisme  qui  a  frappe  certalnes 
vllles  des  Etats-Unis  d'Am6rlque.  Je  par- 
tage  votre  immense  peine  at  prle  votre  ex- 
cellence de  blen  voulolr  agreer  ma  vlve  sym- 
pathle  et  de  transmettre  aux  families  eprou- 
v6es  I'expresslon  de  ma  sincere  compassion. 
Habib  Boubguiba, 

President  de  la  Republique  Tunlstenne. 


Embassy  of  Ghana, 
Washington,  DC.  March  31.  1964. 
The  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Ghana 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  has  the  honor  to  transmit  the  fol- 


lowing   message    to    the    President    of    the 
United  States  of  America : 

"I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the  news  of  the 
disaster  and  loss  of  life  following  the  earth- 
quake In  Alaska  and  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States.  Please  accept  the  sin- 
cere sympathy  of  myself  and  Government 
and  people  of  Ghana  for  the  victims  of  this 
disaster. 

"KwAME  Nkrumah." 

The  Ambassador  also  has  the  honor  to  ex- 
press his  sympathy  and  that  of  the  members 
of  his  mission  for  the  sad  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Ghana 
avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  assurance  of 
his  highest  consideration. 


ALASKA  THANKS  RED  CROSS, 
SALVATION  ARMY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  the  Senate  of  the  food 
and  clothing  and  comfort  the  National 
Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army  have 
brought  to  the  victims  of  the  Alaska 
earthquake. 

Both  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation 
Army  have  a  long  history  of  helping 
others.  I  am  sure  that  never  have  they 
done  a  better  job  of  this  than  they  have 
in  Alaska. 

Alaskans  are  grateful  for  their  help 
and  for  the  generous  donations  of  Amer- 
icans across  the  country  which  have 
made  this  help  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  two  letters  with  enclosures,  one 
on  contributions  for  Alaska  received  by 
the  Red  Cross,  the  other  on  the  activities 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  National  Red  Cross, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  3, 1964. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  :  I  am  giving  below  a  list  of  con- 
tributions reported  to  our  national  head- 
quarters for  the  families  requiring  the  help 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  In  connection 
with  the  devastating  earthquake  in  Alaska: 
United   Brotherhood    of    Carpenters 

and  Joiners  of  America.  APL-CIO.  $50.  000 
National    headquarters    (individual 

gifts) 883 

Eastern  area,  Alexandria  (individual 

gifts) 2,344 

Southeastern  area,  Atlanta  (individ- 
ual gifts) 137 

Midwestern  area,  St.  Louis  (individ- 
ual gifts) 1,333 

Total  to  date 54, 197 

These  reports  are  only  preliminary  and  do 
not  Include  many  voluntary  gifts  which  have 
been  received  by  local  Red  Cross  chapters  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  not  yet  reported 
by  these  chapters  to  their  respective  area 
headquarters. 

We  will  keep  you  currently  advised  of  the 
amount  of  contributions  received. 
Yoxirs  very  sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Shea, 

Vice  President. 

The  Salvation  Army, 
National  Capital  Division, 
Washington,  D.C.  ApHl  6. 1964. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlbtt:  I  am  attaching 
some   further   information   concerning   Sal- 


vation Army  services  In  Alaska  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  me  at  Executive  3- 
1881  If  you  need  any  further  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Brig.  Ernest  W.  Holz, 
Divisional  Commander. 

The  Salvation  Army, 

ApHl  2.  1964. 
The  following  message  was  relayed  to  Se- 
attle offices  of  the  Associated  Press  and  Unit- 
ed Press  International,  Wednesday  evening, 
April  1: 

"In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Com- 
missioner Glenn  Ryan,  territorial  command- 
er of  the  Salvation  Army  western  territory. 
Lt.  Col.  Daniel  G.  Rody,  divisional  com- 
mander of  the  Alaska  division,  advised  that 
Gov.  William  Egan  of  Alaska,  requested  the 
Salvation  Army  give  him  Immediate  detailed 
report  relative  to  the  Salvation  Army  wel- 
fare services  provided  since  the  earthquake 
Friday  evening. 

"The  following  statistical  Information  was 
Included  In  the  special  report : 

"1.  One  thousand,  two  hundred  sltdown 
meals  are  being  served  In  the  Salvation  Army 
center  dally. 

"2.  Pour  thousand,  eight  hundred  meals 
are  being  served  at  eight  other  points  in  and 
around  Anchorage. 

"3.  Approximately  500  families  have  been 
placed  In  homes  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

"4.  Eight  hundred  garments  distributed 
to  families. 

"5.  Seventy-five  families  were  provided 
with  bedding. 

"6.  Over  612  cases  of  canned  and  frozen 
foods  distributed  to  about  500  families. 

"7.  Ten  Salvation  Army  mobile  units  have 
used  2,200  pounds  of  meat,  100  dozen  eggs. 
75  cases  of  coffee,  7,500  dozen  assorted 
pastries,  60  gallons  of  milk,  4  cases  of  soap. 
"Salvation  Army  centers  have  been  operat- 
ing 24  hours  a  day. 

"It  was  further  reported  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  appointed  Miss  Elolse  Lamb,  a 
staff  member  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
In  Anchorage,  to  work  with  Mrs.  Rody  in 
coordinating  all  data  dealing  with  missing 
person  reports  coming  from  police  and  fire 
departments,  civil  defense,  and  other  munic- 
ipal offices. 

"The  Salavatlon  Army  is  recognized  as  the 
official  Information  center  in  Anchorage  re- 
lating to  missing  persons  and  the  needs  of 
people." 


The  Salvation  Army, 

March  31.  1964. 
To:  National  headquarters,  territorial  public 
relations  secretaries,  all  territories,  all 
western  territory  divisional  commanders, 
department  heads,  corps,  and  institu- 
tions. 

MORE  ON  salvation  ARMY  DISASTER 
OPERATIONS,  ALASKA  EARTHQUAKE 

Following  yesterday's  release,  telephone 
communication  was  again  established  with 
Lt.  Col.  Daniel  Rody,  divisional  commander, 
and  associates  in  Anchorage. 

As  a  result  of  this  conversation  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  Capt.  Lincoln 
Upton,  divisional  secretary,  Oregon  and 
Southern  Idaho  division  (World  War  II 
fighter  pilot  and  currently  a  licensed  pilot) 
to  report  immediately  to  Anchorage.  Cap- 
tain Upton  will  make  contact  with  areas 
now  inaccessible  except  by  air. 

Capt.  William  McHarg.  divisional  financial 
secretary,  northwest  division,  formerly  sta- 
tioned in  Alaska,  has  also  been  sent  to 
Anchorage. 

Commissioner  Wycliffe  Booth,  territorial 
commander  for  Canada,  has  offered  the  serv- 
ices of  Brig.  Stanley  Jackson,  divisional  offi- 
cer for  British  Columbia  north,  who  will 
make  his  way  to  Valdez,  and  make  direct 
report  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rody  In 
Anchorage. 
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AS  Of  this  date,  the  Salvation  Army  main- 
tains desks  in  the  offlces  of  St^^  .';^;"  ^^l 
fense.  Anchorage  civil  defense  ^^^"^^^J.^^^.. 
ager.  We  are  In  constant  liaison  with  all 
official  disaster  groups  in  Alaska. 

AS  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  'life  must 
KO  on  ••  MaJ.  Marie  Anderson,  superintendent 
?f  the  salvation  Army  Booth  MemorUl 
Home,  reported  an  Interesting  Incident.  One 
of  the  expectant  mothers,  giving  signs  of 
Selng  read^to  deliver,  was  "walked,  between 
two  adults"  (road  conditions  made  auto- 
mobile travel  impossible^  about  7  miles  to 
Se  Alaska  Native  Service  Hospital,  where  her 
child  was  delivered.  ^  ^  ^  ,,„  „r,H 

Over  6,000  people  are  being  fed  dally  and 
foSi  i  being  distributed  at  eight  different 
locations  in  and  around  Anchorage^ 

Approximately  800  ham  radio  operators 
are  forwarding  requests  ^ o^  l^^°f '"^^^^l^" 
two  operators  housed  In  the  divisional  head- 
quarters building,  salvation  A"ny  X°"J 
^e  constantly  engaged  In  securing  desired 
information  and  reporting  to  our  radio  op- 
erators, one  hundred  Boy  Scout  runners 
Se^lve  in  Anchorage  and  10  of  these  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

To  support  these  disaster  services,  checks 
may  be  made  payable  to  the  Salvation  Army 
Alaska  disaster  fund  and  sent  to  the  nearest 
divisional  headquarters. 

Brig.  Lawthnce  R.  Smith. 
Public  Relations  Secretary. 


April  8 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration! 
of  the  blU   (H.R.  7152)    to  enforce  tha 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
reUef  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attort 
ney  General  to  institute  suits  to  Protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilitiej 
and    pubUc    education,   to    extend   tht 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  prof- 
grams,   to  establish  a  Commission  oh 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity,    an^ 
for  other  purposes. 

TTTLK   Vn 


Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  my  assigii- 
ment  this  afternoon  is  title  VH  of  tl^e 
civil  rights  bill,  the  fair  employmeijt 
practices  title.  v._4  *     1 

Before  I  make  my  rather  brief  re- 
marks  on   that   subject   specifically.  |I 
should  like  to  make  two  points.    One.- 1 
made  earlier  today.    I  wish  to  be  counted 
among  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  startd 
for  a  strong  bill,  in  the  fair  employmejit 
practices  section,  and  in  all  other  parts. 
I  am  unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  com- 
promises which  I  believe  would  seriously 
weaken  the  bill,  and  I  shall  not  be  T^-iJl- 
ing  to  give  my  support  and  voice  .to 
either  cloture  or  passage  of  such  a  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  dis- 
cussed this  question  briefly  this  mov- 
ing    On  the  same  point.  I  know  the  S^- 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  Joins 
us.     There  are  other  Senators  who,,  if 
they  had  been  present  at  the  time,  wotld 
have  done  so.  | 

I  am  tired  of  having  the  opponentaj  or 
civil  rights  become  the  proponents!  of 
weakening  any  civil  rights  legislation 
that  is  brought  before  the  Senate,  and 
take  the  initiative  in  these  matters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  to  kow 
tow  to  6,  8,  or  10  votes  which  may  *■ 
marginal. 


The  mood  of  the  country  and  the 
mood  of  the  Senate  call  for  the  passage 
S  strong  civil  rights  legislation  There 
is  no  one  in  a  strategic  position  who 
can  force  the  majority  of  the  Senate  to 
bend  its  will  to  theirs. 

I  say  this  without  any  threatening  or 
admonitory  intention  whatever  but 
merely  as  a  simple  statement  of  fact  to 
make  clear  that  we  who  believe  in  the 
need  for  civU  rights  legislation  feel  con- 
cern  in  no  sense  that  we  do  not  have 
?Se  strength  to  pass  the  bill  in  sub- 
stantial, effective  form. 

On  the  second  point  I  wish  to  make. 
I  disagree  to  whatever  extent  may  be 
necessary  with  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken,  i^cl^ding  perhaps  the^enator 
from   Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Clark  J    wno 
shared  the  task  with  me  today  of  deal- 
ing with  title  vn.  ^     o       ♦.  «c 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  is 
obliged,  in  order  to  pass  a  bill  this  ses- 
sion   to  accept  what  the  House  sen    it^ 
We  must  make  very  clear  our  intention 
to  consider  the  bUl  on  its  merits. 

I  believe  the  House-a  body  in  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve  for  almost  9 
years— is  entitled   to  the   presumption 
that  its  action  is  based  upon  sound  wis- 
dom.   This  is  the  manner  in  which  I 
approach  any  product  that  comes  to  the 
Senate  from  the  House.    But  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  its  own  job  to  da 
As  Senators,  we  ought  to  consider  this 
proposal  on  its  merits.    If  the  bill  needs 
strengthening,  we  ought  to  strengthen 
it     If  it  needs  changing  in  other  re- 
spects,   we    ought    to    change    it.    We 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  regular  leg- 
islative processes.  Including  sending  the 
bill  to  conference  and  passed  again  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  great  task  for  us  to  perform. 
Is  the  Senate  under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem in  this  country  so  lacking  n  strength 
that  we  cannot  pass  legislation  on  the 
most  important  subject  which  has  come 
before   us  in   this  century?    I  do   not 

^^?t^uS  to  the  subject  which  is  my  par- 
ticular  assignment  today,  the  matter  of 
fair  employment  practices  legislation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  summer 
200.000  or  more  People  Joined  in  the 
stirring  march  on  Washington  _  They 
marched  under  the  banner.    Jobs  and 

A  fair  chance  for  a  decent  Job-who 
cannot    understand    this-for    freedom 
without  the  means  of  utilizing  and  en- 
joying it  is  an  empty  thing.    Of  what 
good  is  the  right  to  enter  a  restaurant  if 
one  does  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
a  meal?     How  much  meaning  can  the 
right  to  vote  have  to  the  man  with  an 
empty  stomach?     What  could  be  more 
disheartening,  more  destructive  of  the 
urge  to  achieve,  than  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  climbed  the  educational 
stairs,  and  climbed  them  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  many  obstacles,  only  to  find 
the  doors  to  employment  slammed  in 
their  faces? 

In  the  affluence  that  marks  so  much 
of  our  society,  there  has  been  a  com- 
fortable assumption  that,  relatively 
speaking,  almost  everybody  has  been  do- 
ing better,  that  the  economic  situation 
of   all  the  various  components  of  our 


be 


society  has  improved  in  more  or  less 

equal  degree.  Kutor 

But  overall  statistics  conceal  a  bitter 
fact  of  which  our  nonwhlte  citizens  are 
painfully  aware.  The  nonwhlte  ^er- 
Ican  who  is  in  most  instances  a  Negro 
h^'not  shared  equally  in  the  general 
progress.  In  fact,  the  economic  gap  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  citizens  has  been 
SSing  in  the  last  decade.  ^Jhe  grow- 
ing difference  is  starkly  evident  in  a 
breakdown  of  unemployment  figures. 

According  to  the  1964  Manpower  Re- 
port of  the  President,  in  1958  the  imem- 
Dlovment   rate  for  nonwhites  was    107 
SercTnt  higher  than  the  joble^  rate  for 
whites:    in    1961.    it   was    108   Percent 
higher-  in  1962.  it  reached  a  peak  of  1^4 
percent.    Although  in  1963.  a  Prosperaus 
year  It  dropped  to  114  percent,  the  dis- 
parity between  nonwhlte,  11  Percent  and 
white.  5  percent,  unemployment  since 
1955  has  grown  much  greater  than  it 
was  between  1947  and  1955. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  chart  on  the 
left  which  I  think  is  identical  with  and 
to  thrsame  effect  as  the  third  chart  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  shows  the  fig- 
ures I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into 
?hi  point  too  deeply.  Even  at  this  great 
a  Sstonce,  it  is  obvious  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  of  the  Negro  as  com- 
pared with  the  white  is  far  different.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  chart  itself. 

Nonwhlte  married  men  and  hea«J|  °^ 
family  were  especially  hard  hit  in  1963. 
They  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  al- 
most 7  percent,  as  contrasted  with  3  per 
S  for  the  comparable  white  group. 
S  sLation  has  forced  many  Negro 
nirrled  women  to  work,  even  when  they 
have  young  children. 

So  far  as  our  Negro  youth  are  con- 
cerned, the  unemployment  rate  has  been 
so  great  as  to  constitute  a  major  social 
%Mem.  one  out  of  every  fpur  noji- 
Shite  boys,  aged  14  to  19.  seeking  jobs 
was  unemployed  in  1963.  That  is  25  per- 
cent. Among  nonwhlte  girls  the  unem- 
ployment rate  was  still  higher,  rising  to 
33  percent  ,,         „,„ 

Further,  as  the  President's  Manpower 
Report  points  out.  long-term  unemploy- 
ment is  also  more  prevalent  among  Ne- 
groes than  whites.    Truly,  they  are  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fl^ed.    In  1963 
for    example,    about    one-third    of    aii 
Negro  unemployed  were  out  of  work  for 
is  or  more  weeks.    This  contrasts  with 
ibout^ne-quarter  of  the  wWte  jmem- 
ployed.    About  18  percent  of  Negro  un 
employed  were  jobless  for  more  than  hall 
a  year   as  compared  with  12  percent  of 
the  whites.  ,  ^^  .  ^_ 

Finally,  compared  with  white  workers^ 
Negro  workers  are  more  often  employ^ 
only  part  time.  The  number  of  Negroes 
who  can  find  only  Part- time  employ- 
ment has  been  increasing.  This  is  not 
true  among  whites. 

All  of  these  facts  and  figures  add  uP  to 
lower  earnings  for  the  nonwhlte.  Dw- 
ng  world  War  U  and  the  Korean  war 
so  the  Manpower  Report  points  out.  the 
fariSng  differentials  between  Negro  and 
white  workers  were  reduced.  But  since 
then,  increases  in  wages  have  been  reia 
tively  greater  in  the  high-wage  occupa 
tions  and  industries,  n  which  whites  are 
concentrated,  than  in  the  lower  wage 
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ones,  where  most  nonwhites  find  em- 
ployment. 

The  first  chart  on  the  right  shows, 
relatively,  the  situation  in  that  respect. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  white  employees 
of  the  country  are  in  white-collar  jobs, 
whereas  farm  workers  and  blue-collar 
workers,  together,  make  up  slightly  more 
than  the  half  which  is  the  remainder, 
whereas  among  nonwhites  the  situation 
is  quite  different;  among  that  group, 
service  workers  and  blue-collar  workers 
constitute  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  of  nonwhites  who 
are  employed;  those  engaged  in  farming 
constitute  almost  one-eighth  of  the  total 
number  of  nonwhites  employed;  and  the 
white-collar  workers  comprise  slightly 
more  than  one-eighth. 

E^ven  the  rise  in  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  and  its  extension  since  1961  have 
failed  to  modify  the  growing  differential 
between  earnings  of  nonwhlte  and  white 
workers.  The  median  wage  and  salary 
income  in  1962  of  nonwhlte  male  workers 


was  $3,023  or  55  percent  of  that  of  white 
male  workers.  This  is  a  most  significant 
figure. 

The  second  chart  on  the  left  shows 
that  in  graph  form,  and  also  shows  that 
the  discrepancy  between  the  median 
earnings  of  white  workers  and  those  of 
nonwhlte  workers  has  been  increasing  in 
recent  years,  as  I  have  already  indicated ; 
and  this  difference  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced— as  is  stated  in  the  report — in 
the  South  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  prepared  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  showing  the  median  income  in 
1949  and  in  1959  of  white  and  of  non- 
white  males  for  each  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  and  also  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Median  income  in  1949  and  1959,  of  white  and  Neg 

ro  males,  for  the  United  States,  by  States 

1949 

1959 

White 

Negro 

Wbite 

Negro 

Amount 

Percent 
of  white 

Amount 

Percent 
of  white 

United  States 

$2,582 

$1,356 

53 

$4,3.37 

$2,254 

62 

Alabama 

1,809 

957 

63 

3,409 
4,707 
4,273 
2,553 
5,109 
4.241 
5,033 
4,889 
4,694 
3.769 
3.420 
3.679 
3.871 
5,066 
4,483 
3.731 
3.970 
2.938 
4.001 
3.299 
4,880 
4,452 
4.963 
4.012 
2.796 
3,863 
3.993 
3.548 
5.075 
3.848 
5.172 
4.110 
4.812 
3.040 
3.151 
4.903 
3.489 
4.466 
4.369 
3.851 
3.224 
3.047 
2,939 
3,756 
4.551 
3.333 
3.758 
4,682 
3,503 
4,424 
4,466 

1,446 
2,721 
2,324 

990 
3,553 
3,195 
3.646 
2.458 
3.376 
2.080 
1.510 
1.962 
2.130 
3.651 
3.520 
3,214 
2,704 
1.787 
1.609 
2,042 
2,769 
3,063 
3.768 
3.321 

904 
2,616 
2,367 
3,124 
3,379 
2.526 
3.375 
2.449 
3.372 
1.318 
1.904 
3.492 
1.704 
3.166 
3.246 
2.578 
1.140 
2.214 
1,637 
1,916 
3,515 
2,286 
1,907 
3,008 
2,114 
4,013 
2,721 

42 

Alaska 

68 

Arizona 

2.411 
1.423 
2.966 
2.351 
2.809 
2.813 
3.242 
2.239 
1.870 

1.344 
759 
2.121 
1.820 
2.023 
1.568 
2.182 
1.185 
919 

56 
53 
72 
77 
72 
56 
67 
53 
49 

64 

Arkansas 

39 

California 

70 

Colorado „ 

76 

Connecticut... 

70 

Delaware 

50 

D  istrlct  of  Columbia 

72 

Florida... 

55 

Georgia.. 

44 

Hawaii 

54 

Idaho 

2.897 
3.030 
2.696 
2,477 
2,343 
1,701 
2,228 
2,048 
2,782 
2,630 
3,039 
2,438 
1,462 
2,224 
2,578 
2.2-7 
3.004 
2,224 
3,033 
2.224 
2,929 
1,872 
2,213 
2.852 
2.041 
2.707 
2.638 
2.367 
2.043 
2.214 
1.685 
2.272 
2.688 
1.970 
2,256 
2.788 
2.264 
2.601 
2.710 

2.054 
2.260 
2.211 
2.005 
1.792 
1,197 

997 
\,W) 
1.601 
1.944 
2.659 
2.134 

605 
1,611 
1,215 
2,026 
2,069 
2,080 
1,977 
1,452 
2,097 
1,002 

86 
75 
82 
81 
76 
70 
45 
81 
58 
74 
87 
88 
41 
72 
47 
89 
69 
94 
65 
65 
72 
54 

56 

Illinois 

72 

Indiana 

79 

Iowa 

86 

Kansas ... 

68 

Kentucky 

61 

Ix)uisiana 

40 

Maine ... 

62 

Maryland 

57 

Massachusetts. 

69 

.Michigan .. 

76 

Minnesota 

83 

Mississippi 

32 

Missouri 

68 

Montana 

59 

Nebraska 

88 

Nevada 

67 

New  Hampshire 

66 

New  Jersey    

65 

New  Mexico 

60 

New  York      

70 

North  Carolina 

43 

North  Dakota 

60 

Ohio 

2.146 
992 
2.010 
2.073 
1.625 
801 

75 
49 

IS 

71 

Oklahoma 

49 

Oregon   .      

71 

Pennsylvania 

74 

Rhode  Island 

67 

South  Carolina 

35 

.''outh  Dakota 

73 

Tennessee..  

1.141 
1.202 
2.365 

68 
53 

88 

66 

Texas                

51 

Utah 

77 

Vermont    

69 

Virginia 

1.220 
1,923 
2.068 
2,410 
1,242 

54 
62 
91 
93 
46 

51 

Washington... 

64 

West  Virginia 

60 

^^'isconsin 

91 

Wyoming  .    

61 

Puerto  Rico 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960,  detailed  characteristics,  toble  133;  and  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1950. 
vol.  II,  table  87. 


Mr.  CASE.  The  difference  in  earnings 
between  white  and  Negro  men  contin- 
ues, according  to  the  report,  to  be  much 
more  pronounced  in  the  South  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


Jt  Is  striking  that  analysis  of  the  fig- 
ures shows  that  nonwhite  high  school 
graduates  earn  less  on  the  average  than 
white  workers  in  the  same  occupation 
who  have   completed  only  the  eighth 


grade — in  some  Instances  as  much  as  a 
one-third  less.  The  Manpower  Report 
estimates  on  the  h&sis  of  the  1960 
census — today  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark)  emphasized  the 
point — ^that  the  average  nonwhite  man 
who  has  completed  college  can  expect  to 
earn  less  over  a  lifetime  than  the  white 
man  who  did  not  go  beyond  the  eighth 
grade. 

Of  course,  discriminatory  hiring  prac- 
tices are  not  in  themselves  the  whole  ex- 
planation for  the  deprivation  of  the  Ne- 
gro. The  Negro  American  is  short- 
changed all  along  the  line. 

Discrimination  in  employment  is  the 
culmination  of  a  whole  set  of  discrimi- 
natory forces — forces  which  start  even 
before  birth.  In  health  care,  in  hous- 
ing, in  education,  the  Negro  is  Et  a  dis- 
advantage. A  whole  complex  of  social 
institutions  has  effectively  Isolated  the 
Negro  community  from  the  mainstream 
of  American  life,  its  institutions  and  its 
aspirations.  For  this  isolation,  not  only 
the  Negro,  but  also  the  Nation  pays  a 
high  price. 

But  while  discriminatory  employment 
practices  are  only  one  facet  of  the  over- 
all problem,  they  are  a  vital  aspect. 
Whatever  is  done  in  other  fields — es- 
pecially education,  public  accommoda- 
tions, in  apprenticeship,  and  retraining 
programs — is  reduced  in  value,  if  not  set 
at  nought,  if  there  is  not  a  fair  chance 
for  a  decent  job.  That  is  why  title  vn 
is  such  a  crucial  part  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  generally 
of  the  economic  circumstances  In  which 
so  many  of  our  citizens  are  trapped. 
Let  me  illustrate  concretely  with  some 
examples  taken  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  starting  with  New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  Advisory  Committee 
reported  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, in  January,  1964: 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  uniona.  the  em- 
ployers, the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Federal  Government  all  have  Impressive 
clauses  barring  discrimination  In  any  section 
of  the  apprentice  training  program  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  It  Is  obvious  that 
apprenticeship  training  Is  almost  entirely 
closed  to  Negroes  in  this  State. 

The  flagrant  Injustice  of  virtual  Negro  ex- 
clusion cannot  be  allowed  to  continue,  es- 
pecially since  apprenticeship  training  offers 
an  Important,  even  if  limited,  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  ranks  of  the  tmskllled,  to 
which  so  many  Negroes  are  ciirrently  con- 
fined. 

The  Maryland  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report  Is  in 
a  similar  vein.  In  discussing  the  rela- 
tive paucity  of  Negro  applicants  for  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  the  committee 
said: 

Discrimination  Is  often  times  subtly  and 
deviously  applied,  but  It  Is  nonetheless  ap- 
parent and  discouraging  to  the  potential 
nonwhlte  trainee. 

Public  schools  have  fostered  segregation 
practices  In  apprenticeship  and  training  pro- 
grams by  permitting  the  use  of  classrooms 
and  shop  facilities  by  organizations  practic- 
ing discrimination,  although  such  practices 
have  now  been  eliminated  In  Baltimore. 

For  a  time  this  summer  It  seemed  that 
threatened  demonstrations  were  the  only 
way  to  get  action  from  the  city,  the  unions, 
and  the  employers.  The  city  has  been 
derelict  In  the  enforcement  of  Its  prevaU- 
ing  wage  schedules  and  has  allowed  non- 
union contractors  to  pay  workers  less  than 
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the  scales  established.  With  the  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance  of  city  financed  work 
awarded  to  nonunion  contractors,  the  As- 
sociated Builders  &  Contractors  have  a 
social  obligation  to  live  up  to  their  declara- 
tions of  nondiscrimination. 

But  even  where  there  is  possession  of 
the  requisite  skills,  there  is  little  as- 
surance of  their  employment.  The 
Florida  Advisory  Committee  reported 
this  all  too  typical  case : 

An  example  of  the  frustration  faced  by 
Negro  skilled  Job  applicants  is  Presented  by 
the  story  of  Robert  Lee  Smith,  who  had  been 
a  let  engine  specialist  with  the  Army,  and 
has  been  applying  for  employment  with 
Eastern  Airlines  as  an  aviation  mechanic 
every  6  or  8  months  since  his  discharge  from 
the  Army  in  1956.  He  reported  to  the  sub- 
committee that  he  had  also  sought  gi^dance 
from  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service 
with  no  success. 

Employment  discrimination  against 
Negroes  is  serious  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; but  it  is  particularly  severe  in  the 
South  where  State  fair  employment  laws 
are  notably  lacking.  In  1961.  the  South- 
ern Regional  Coimcil  undertook  a  study 
of  the  employment  opportunities  in 
southern  cities. 

The  first  of  these  studies  was  on  Hous- 
ton where  a  survey  was  carried  out  un- 
der' the  direction  of  Art  Gallaher.  Jr.. 
associate  professor  of  the  University  of 
Houston.  I  quote  now  some  excerpts 
from  that  report;  here  is  a  case  cited  as 
typical: 

A  [Negro]  student  lacking  18  hours  of 
graduating  with  a  degree  In  chemistry 
dropped  out  of  school  in  order  to  earn  tui- 
tion money.  Hearing  that  a  major  oU  com- 
pany did  not  discriminate  in  its  hiring  prac- 
tices he  applied  for  a  temporary  Job  as  a 
laboratory  assistant.  In  his  first  contact 
he  was  advised  that  there  was  such  a  va- 
cancy  The  personnel  manager  was  not  in, 
however,  and  he  returned  the  following  das 
for  an  interview.  He  was  then  informed 
that  the  Job  had  been  filled,  and  he  wai 
advised  to  go  into  teaching. 

The  report  comments: 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  this  brief 
survey  is  clearly  delineated.  Discriminai 
tory  conditions  which  materially  affect  oc 
cupatlonal  opportunity  begin  early  for  Hous- 
ton Negroes.  They  are  barred  from  the  city  1 1 
only  full-time  vocational  high  school,  and 
vocational  courses  offered  In  their  ow^ 
schools  are  limited  to  skills  which  the  schoojl 
system  defines  as  appropriate  for  them  aB 
adults.  Industry,  for  Its  part,  feels  littu 
obligation  either  to  employ  Negroes  at  Jobs 
for  which  they  have  training  or  to  provlds 
Inservlce  training. 

If  by  considerable  personal  sacrifice  or. 
perhaps,  fortuitous  circumstances  a  Housto;i 
Negro  is  motivated  to  acquire  vocational 
skills,  achieve  a  college  education  and  pr^ 
fessional  status,  he  is  likely  to  be  rejected 
because  of  local  custom.  Consequently, 
to  be  employed  on  equal  status  with  whites 
in  any  capacity  becomes  a  major  breal- 
through. 

Another  telUng  paragraph  of  the  r< - 

port: 

A  Negro  youth  discovers  in  Houston  thiit 
white  employers  place  little  premium  on  hfts 
high  school  diploma.  Without  It.  he  m4y 
find  a  Job  as  a  porter,  a  grocery  carryoiit 
boy,  or  a  drugstore  delivery  clerk;  with  It. 
he  may  have  to  go  to  work  as  a  truck  driver 
or  stock  clerk.  In  either  event,  there  Is  lltljle 
opportunity  for  advancement.  In  view  ot 
this.  Negro  students  often  feel  little  Inceti- 
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tive  to  finish  school.     "Why  go  to  school? 
one    asked    a   vocational   counselor.      "You 
have  to  go  through  the  back  door  anyway." 

As  for  the  chances  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing, the  report  notes: 

Some  major  employers  were  reluctant  to 
reply  One  expressed  the  fear  that  he  might 
one  day  "pick  up  one  of  those  New  York 
newspapers  and  find  the  store's  name 
splashed  all  over  it."  However,  he  indicated 
that  his  store  does  have  a  training  program, 
primarily  for  buyers  and  other  store  execu- 
tives from  which  Negroes  are  excluded.  As 
for  labor  union  activity,  he  says.  "We  Just 
don't  permit  that  kind  of  thing." 

Under  the  heading.  "Education  May 
Get  You  Nowhere."  the  report  states: 

There  is  a  cliche  in  the  segregationist's 
creed  to  the  effect  that  a  Negro  must  earn 
equality.  It  is  an  argument  that  many,  even 
moderate  southerners,  accept  as  a  basic 
premise.  When  this  earning  process  Is 
complete,  so  the  reasoning  goes,  the  problem 
of  racial  discrimination  will  be  solved. 
There  is  thus  no  need  to  push  the  issue 
now.  The  limitations  now  placed  on  Negro 
professional  men  and  women  in  Houston— 
who,  one  supposes,  have  now  earned  their 
right  to  equal  opportunity — establish  a  less 
optimistic  but  far  sounder  premise:  Few  In- 
dustries volunUrily  remove  discriminatory 
barriers  in  the  local  employment  of  Negroes, 
even  of  those  well  qualified. 

Some  white  employers  are  suspicious  of 
Negroes  who  have  been  to  college,  and  refuse 
to  hire  them.  This  has  caused  Negroes  with 
college  degrees  in  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  the  liberal  arts  to  admit,  when  ques- 
tioned by  a  prospective  employer  as  to  educa- 
tional background,  to  having  only  a  high 
school  diploma. 

A  large  supermarket  recently  hired  as  a 
checker  a  Negro  girl  with  a  degree  from 
Texas  Southern  University.  This  example  of 
a  Negro's  working  in  a  Job  for  which  she  is 
overtrained  merits  comment,  for  her  employ- 
ment in  this  capacity  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  breakthrough  in  the  Negro  employment 
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The  underutilizatlon  of  Negro  ability  be- 
gins in  the  classroom  and  reaches  out  into 
all  other  areas  of  work  experience. 


I  have  quoted  at  length  from  this  re- 
port, not  to  single  out  Houston  but  be- 
cause the  report  presents  so  ably  the 
question  confronting  not  only  Houston 
but  the  Nation.    To  paraphrase  its  con- 
cluding statement:   How  long  can  the 
United  States  continue  to  undertrain  a 
sizable  segment  of  its  young  people,  limit 
their   opportunities  for  entry  into  the 
labor  market,  hamper  and  restrict  their 
employment  advance,  underutilize  their 
professional  skills,  deprive  them  of  Job 
security,  without  serious  consequences  to 
the  Nation's  own  economic  and  social 
advance? 

Title  vn  would  begin  to  answer  that 
question  by  providing  a  fair  chance  for 
a  decent  job.  That  is  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  the  title.  It  is  a  modest  proposal. 
Indeed,  compared  with  many  of  the 
State  statutes  on  the  subject,  it  is  weak. 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  it  stronger. 
Nonetheless,  enactment  of  title  Vn 
would  at  least  begin  to  redeem  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  new 
birth  of  freedom  promised  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Parties  have  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged their  obligation  to  act  in  this  area. 
In  1944.  in  1948.  in  1952.  in  1956.  and 
again    in    1960,    the    party    platforms 


pledged  action  to  bring  about  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment. 

The  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission approach,  which  is  embodied  in 
title  VII,  was  specifically  endorsed  by 
the  Republican  platform  as  early  as 
1944.  In  1960,  we  Republicans  renewed 
our  commitment.    We  pledged: 

Continued  support  for  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Equal  Job  Opportunity 
to  make  permanent  and  to  expand  with  leg- 
islative backing  the  excellent  work  being 
performed  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Government  Contracts. 

Appropriate  legislation  to  end  the  discrim- 
inatory membership  practices  of  some  labor 
union  locals,  unless  such  practices  are 
eradicated  promptly  by  the  labor  unions 
themselves. 

Use  of  the  full-scale  review  of  existing 
State  laws,  and  of  prior  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral legislation,  to  eliminate  discrimmation 
in  employment  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  for  guidance  In 
our  objective  of  developing  a  Federal-State 
program  in  the  employment  area. 

Special  consideration  of  training  programs 
aimed  at  developing  the  skills  of  those  now 
working  in  marginal  agricultural  employ- 
ment so  that  they  can  obtain  employment 
in  industry,  notably  In  the  new  Industries 
moving  Into  the  South. 
What  are  the  provisions  of  title  vn? 

UNLAWFUL     EMPLOYMENT     PRACTICES 

Title  VII  would  make  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice,  in  industries  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce,  for  employ- 
ers of  more  than  25  persons,  employment 
agencies,    or    labor    organizations    with 
more  than  25  members  to  discriminate  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin  in  connection  with  em- 
ployment,    referral     for     employment, 
membership  in  labor  organizations,  or 
participation  in  apprenticeship  or  other 
training    programs — sections    702,    704. 
Exemptions    are    provided    for    govern- 
mental  bodies,   bona   fide   membership 
clubs,  and  religious  organizations  and 
for  situations  in  which  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  reasonably  necessary 
to  normal  business  operation,  or  in  which 
a  church-afaiiated  educational  institu- 
tion employs  persons  of  a  particular  re- 
ligion—sections   702    (b),    (c),    704(e). 
Employers  may  refuse  to  hire  atheists- 
section  704(f).  I 

THE    COMMISSION 

An   Equal   Employment    Opportunity 
Commission  made  up  of  five  members 
appointed  for  staggered  5-year  terms  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  would  be  created  to 
administer  the  law.    No  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Commission  would  be 
members  of  the  same  poUtical  party- 
section  706(a).    The  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  receive  and  investigate 
charges  of  discrimination,  and  to  attempt 
through  conciliation  and  persuasion  to 
resolve  disputes  involving  such  charges- 
section  707.    The  Commission  will  have 
no  power  to  issue  enforcement  orders. 
Enforcement  will  be  left  to  the  courts. 
The  experience  of  the  State  and  local 
commissions  indicates  that  much  may 
be  accomplished  in  achieving  fair  em- 
ployment opportunities  through  the  wise 
and  imaginative  exercise  of  persuasion, 
mediation,  and  conciliation. 
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ENFORCEMENT 


If  efforts  to  secure  voluntary  compli- 
ance fail,  the  Commission  may  seek  re- 
lief in  a  Federal  district  court — section 
707(b).  If  the  Commission  fails  or  de- 
clines to  bring  suit  within  a  specified 
period,  the  individual  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved may,  with  the  written  consent  of 
any  one  member  of  the  Commission, 
bring  a  civil  action  to  obtain  relief — 
section  707(c).  In  either  case,  a  full 
judicial  trial  would  be  held.  Relief 
available  upon  suit  either  by  the  Com- 
mission or  an  individual  would  include 
injunctions  against  future  violations, 
and  orders  for  reinstatement  and,  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  the  payment  of  back 
pay — section  707(e).  In  order  to  avoid 
the  pressing  of  "stale"  claims,  the  title 
provides  that  no  suit  may  be  brought 
with  respect  to  any  practice  occurring 
more  than  6  months  prior  to  the  filing  of 
a  charge  with  the  Commission — section 
707(d). 

CONTTNtrXD    VITALITY    OF    STATE    LAW 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  in  title 
vn  for  the  utilization  of  existing  State 
fair  employment  laws  and  procedures  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible — section 
708.  Present  State  laws  would  remain 
in  effect  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
conflict  directly  with  Federal  law.  F^ir- 
thermore,  where  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  State  or  local  agency 
has  and  is  exercising  effective  power  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  employment  in 
cases  covered  by  the  title,  the  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  seek  agreements  with 
that  agency  whereby  the  Commission 
would  refrain  from  prosecuting  any  such 
cases.  The  Commission  is  also  author- 
ized to  use  the  services  and  employees 
of  State  and  local  agencies  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  statutory  duties,  and  to 
reimburse  the  agencies  accordingly. 
Thus,  the  bill  envisions  the  closest  co- 
operation of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  in  attacking  this  national 
problem. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

In  order  to  enable  employers,  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  labor  organizations 
to  bring  their  policies  and  procedures 
into  line  with  the  requirements  of  the 
title,  and  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  claims 
arising  while  such  adjustments  are  be- 
ing made,  the  provisions  prohibiting  un- 
lawful employment  practices  and  pro- 
viding relief  therefrom  are  not  to  take 
effect  until  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  title — section  718 — 
and  then  will  apply  initially  only  to 
employers  of  100  or  more  employees  and 
labor  organizations  of  100  or  more  mem- 
bers. With  respect  to  employers  of  75 
to  99  employees  and  labor  organizations 
of  75  to  99  members,  title  VII  would  be- 
come applicable  2  years  after  enactment; 
with  respect  to  employers  of  50  to  74 
employees  and  labor  organizations  of  50 
to  74  members.  3  years  after  enactment, 
and  with  respect  to  employers  of  25  to 
49  employees  and  labor  organizations  of 
25  to  49  members.  4  years  after  enact- 
ment—sections 702  (b).  (e),  718. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

The  Commission  is  granted  appropri- 
ate  powers   to   conduct   investigations, 
subpena  witnesses,  and  require  the  keep- 
ex 456 


Ing  of  records  relevant  to  determinations 
of  whether  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices have  been  committed — sections  709, 
710. 

PRESIDENTIAL    ACTION 

The  President  is  directed  to  convene 
one  or  more  conferences  of  Grovemment 
representatives  and  representatives  of 
groups  whose  members  would  be  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  title,  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  latter  with  the  pro- 
visions and  in  order  to  make  plans  for 
the  fair  and  effective  administration  of 
the  title — section  718(c). 

STUDY    ON    DISCRIMINATION    BASED    ON    AGE 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem  oi  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  age  and 
to  make  a  report  thereon  to  Congress — 
section  717. 

Even  this  brief  description  makes  it 
apparent  that  title  VII  carefully  defines 
the  power  of  the  Commission.  The  first 
stage  in  the  enforcement  process  is  the 
filing  of  a  charge  in  writing  under  oath 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to 
be  aggrieved  or  the  filing  of  a  written 
charge  by  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
alleging  that  an  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization  has  en- 
gaged in  an  imlawful  employment  prac- 
tice. When  the  Commission  receives 
such  a  charge  it  will  furnish  the  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization against  whom  the  charge  is 
made  a  copy  of  the  charge  and  shall 
make  an  investigation  of  that  charge.  If 
two  or  more  members  of  the  Commission 
believe,  after  such  investigation,  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  for  believing 
the  charge,  the  Commission  must  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  any  such  unlawful 
employment  practice  by  informal  meth- 
ods of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion, and,  if  appropriate,  to  obtain 
from  the  charged  party  a  written  agree- 
ment describing  particular  practices 
which  he  agrees  to  refrain  from  commit- 
ting. Nothing  said  or  done  during  and 
as  a  part  of  these  endeavors  may  be  used 
as  evidence  in  a  subsequent  proceeding — 
section  707(a), 

Section  707(b)  provider  that,  if 
through  these  informal  methods,  the 
Commission  has  failed  to  effect  the  elimi- 
nation of  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, it  shall,  if  it  determines  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  charged 
party  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in 
an  unlawful  emplosonent  practice,  bring 
a  civil  action  within  90  days  to  prevent 
the  charged  party  from  engaging  in  such 
unlawful  employment  practice,  except 
that  the  Commission  is  to  be  relieved  of 
any  obligation  to  bring  a  civil  action  in 
any  case  in  which  it  has  by  aflflrmative 
vote  determined  that  the  bringing  of 
such  action  would  not  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Section  707(c)  provides  that  if  the 
Commission  has  failed  or  declined  to 
bring  a  civil  action  within  the  time  re- 
quired, the  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved may,  if  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission gives  his  permission  in  writing, 
bring  a  civil  action  himself  to  obtain 
relief. 

Section  707(d)  provides  that  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States — includ- 
ing each  U.S.  court  of  places  subject  to 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — 
are  given  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought 
under  this  title.  These  actions  will  be 
brought  either  in  the  judicial  district 
where  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  or  in 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  charged 
party  has  his  principal  office.  No  civil 
action  may  be  based  on  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  occurring  more  than 
6  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge 
with  the  Commission,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  party  aggrieved  was  prevented 
from  filing  the  charge  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  by  reason  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Section  707(e)  provides  that  if  the 
court  finds  that  the  charged  party  has 
engaged  or  is  engaging  in  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  as  charged  in  the 
complaint,  it  may  enjoin  him  from  en- 
gaging in  such  practice  and  shall  order 
him  to  take  such  affirmative  action  as 
may  be  appropriate.  This  affirmative 
action  may  include  the  reinstatement  or 
the  hiring  of  employees  with  or  without 
backpay — payable  by  the  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  or  labor  organization, 
as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for  the 
unlawful  employment  practice.  In  a 
case  in  which  the  payment  of  backpay  is 
ordered,  interim  earnings  or  amounts 
earnable  with  reasonable  diligence  by 
the  person  or  persons  discriminated 
against  will  reduce  the  backpay  other- 
wise allowable.  No  order  of  the  court 
under  this  title  may  require  the  admis- 
sion or  reinstatement  of  an  individual  as 
a  member  of  the  union  or  the  hiring,  re- 
instatement, or  promotion  of  an  indi- 
vidual as  an  employee  or  payment  of  any 
backpay  if  the  individual  was  refused 
admission,  suspended,  or  separated,  or 
was  refused  employment  or  advance- 
ment, or  was  suspended  or  discharged  for 
any  reason  other  than  the  discrimination 
prohibited  by  this  title. 

It  is  hard  to  recognize  these  modest 
provisions  in  the  welter  of  extravagant 
complaints  that  have  been  made  about 
title  VII.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the 
Commission  approach.  My  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  has  already  pointed  out  the  ex- 
tensive consideration  given  FEPC  pro- 
posals in  both  Houses.  Much  of  title 
vn.  specifically  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions, is  derived  from  the  bill  reported 
to  the  House  in  the  last  Congress.  That 
bill  was  sponsored  by  Representatives 
Griffin,  of  Michigan,  and  Freling- 
HUYSEN,  of  New  Jersey. 

Many  of  our  States  have  already  estab- 
lished commissions.  I  am  proud  to  say 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  has  had  a 
statute  covering  discrimination  not  only 
in  employment,  but  in  public  accommo- 
dations, for  many  years — a  statute  con- 
siderably broader  than  the  one  we  are 
now  considering. 

The  background  of  the  New  Jersey 
statute  is,  I  believe,  relevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion. As  long  ago  as  1903,  the  New 
Jersey  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry devoted  about  half  of  his  annual 
report  to  the  problem  of  discrimination 
in  employment.  In  1938,  the  State  leg- 
islature acted  to  establish  a  commission 
with  powers  of  persuasion  and  concilia- 
tion. A  few  years  of  experience  con- 
vinced   the    legislature    that    stronger 
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measures  were  necessary,  and  m  1945 
It  acted  to  set  up  a  division  aga^t  dis- 
crimination in  the  State  department  of 
Xation.    in  the  past  year,  the  division 
on  civil  rights,  as  it  is  now  caUed   b^ 
came  a  part  of  our  department  of  law 
and  pubUc  safety  in  a  mo^e  to  strengthen 
Sorcement  of  the  civil  rights  statutes. 
Under  the  1945  act.  either  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  or  the  commissioner 
of  labor  of  the  State  could,  on  his  own 
motion,  initiate  complaints  rather  than 
wait  for  an  aggrieved  individual  to  file  a 
complaint.    In  1947.  the  State  const  - 
tution  was  revised.    The  revised  consti- 
tution, which  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  in  1947  provides  in 
article  I.  paragraph  5: 

No  person  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment 
of  any  civilian  or  military  right,  nor  be  dis- 
criminated against  In  the  e''««=lse  °lf°J 
clvUian  or  military  right,  nor  be  segregated 
in  the  mUltla  or  In  the  public  schools,  be- 
cause of  religious  principles,  race,  color,  an- 
cestry or  national  origin. 
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For  from  feeling  that  enactment  of  a 
Federal  law  would  weaken  the  State  In 
its  efTort  to  root  out  discrimination  in 
employment,  our  commissioner  of  labor 
and  industry  speaking  for  the  Governor 
strongly  supported  Federal  legislation  in 
the  hearings  held  last  year  by  tjie  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Manpow- 
er of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  Is  chair- 
man    He  was  testifying  In  behalf  of  a 
far  stronger  measure  than  the  one  pres- 
ently before  us,  for.  the  bill  reported  out. 
S  1937  would,  among  other  things  hava 
provided  initial  administrative  enforce-j 
ment  powers  similar  to  those  given  ei 
number  of  other  agencies.    For  myself.  J 
am  disappointed  that  we  do  not  havd 
such  a  bill  before  us.  I 

The  memorandum  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]: 
for  himself  and  me.  discusses  In  detail 
the  workings  of  tide  VH.  There  ar^ 
however,  several  points  which  have  been 
raised  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  herq. 

mVESTIGATORT  POWERS  OF  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTXJNrrT   COMMISSION 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  alleged 
onerous  burden  that  title  VH  would  im- 
pose with  regard  to  recordkeeping  ang 
the  unwarranted  Intrusion  represented 
by  the  investigatory  powers  of  the  Coiq- 
mlssion.  I  have  gone  exhaustively  Inljo 
this  matter,  and  I  do  not  believe  tne 
charge  is  justified.  j 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  tl^e 
Record  a  memorandum  on  the  inves- 
tigatory power  of  the  Commission  under 

title  Vn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum:  Investicatoby  Powbis  ,or 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion Under  Titlk  vn 

The  investigatory  duties  and  powers  |Of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Cota- 
mlsslon  are  set  out  In  sections  709(b). 
709(c) .  and  710  of  title  VH.  Section  709ja) 
relates  to  access  to  records  and  other^l- 
dence:  section  709(c)  relates  to  recordketp- 
ine  and  reports;  and  section  710  relates  to 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  testlm6ny 
and  other  evidence  and  Incorporates  by  lef- 


erence  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10 
W  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  15 
tr  a  r"    49     50 

"^section  709(a)  provides  that  in  connection 
With  an  investigation  of  a  charge  ft  ed  un- 
Ser  section  707.  the  Commission  or  Its  rep- 
KLnS^es    sh^    at    all    reasonable    times 
^e  ?ccei  forThe  purposes  of  examination 
aJd  copying,  to  any  evidence  in  the  posses- 
sSn    of    a    person    being    Investigated    that 
re°ates  to  the  subject  of  the  investigation. 
S!s  tafguage  is  ilso  substantially  slmi^ 
to  language  contained  In  section  9  of   the 
Federarrrlde  Commission  Act      As  reported 
bv  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  lan- 
guage of  section  709(a)  followed  that  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  29 
use    211.  which  grants  to  the  Wage  and 
Sour  Administrator  the  power  to  "enter  and 
IrSoect  such  places  and  such  records   (and 
Srsuch  transcriptions  thereof),  question 
rd  employees,  and  Investigate  such  facts 
condltl?£.  practices,  or  matters  as  he  may 
deem  necesJ^  or  approprlat^  to  detern^ne 
whether  any  person  has  violated     the  act 
Bemuse    this    language    seemed    somewhat 
broader  than  the  analogous  provision  of  the 
l^rZ  Trade  Commission  Act  Incorporated 
bf  referSce  In  section  710.  section  709(a^ 
wis  amended  by  the  House  to  bring  It  Into 
line  with  the  language  of  section  9  of  the 
Ppderal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Iffst  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  pow- 
er granted  to  the  Commission  to  gain  access 
to  Dlaces  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
^^  m?  records  is  In  no  respect  unusu^^ 
2  has  been  stated,  the  l^^K^age  of  section 
709(a)   is  taken  from  section  9  of  the  Fed- 
ISl-kade  commission  Act.»     Similar  Ian- 
luaKe  may  be  found  In  the  Labor  Mana«e- 
me^t  ReUtlons  Act,  29  U.S.C.  161(1   •     The 
Stary  of  Labor's  powers  of  Inspection  un- 
d«   the  Labor-Management   Reporting  and 
Ssclosure  Act.  29  U.S.C.  521,  are  patterned 
T^ot^e  wage  and  Hour  Admlnlstra. 
tor  previously  cited  and  are  at  least  as  broad 
as  thSe  contained  In  section  709(a) .»    Powers 


'Sec  709(a)  Is  to  some  extent  redundant 
becaSe  sec  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
slon  Tct"^^  incorporate  by  reference  Into 
title  vn  in  sec.  710.  However,  sec.  709(a) 
makes  cleS  that  the  right  of  access  for  the 
purposes  of  examination,  which  under  sec  _9 
Is  applicable  only  to  corporations,  will  apply 
to  any  person  being  investigated  or  proceeded 

^j  Sec  601  Of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
por?ng  and  Slsclosure  Act  of  1959.  29  U.S.C 
Slprovldes:  "The  Secretary  [of  Labor]  sh^l 
have  power  when  he  believes  It  necessary  to 
SeterSne  whether  any  person  hf*^ violated 
or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of  this 
act  •  •  •  to  make  an  Investigation  and  In 
connection  therewith  he  may  enter  such 
XcetTand  Inspect  such  records  and  accounts 
Sid  question  such  persons  as  he  mayleem 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine   the 

f^il^atlve  thereto. "^^^  P^°:Sv  ?o 

of  the  act  enforced  by  the  Secretary  apply  to 
both  employers  and  labor  organizations  en- 
gaged in  industries  affecting  commerce.  This 
let.  m  Its  final  form,  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  95  to  2  on  Sept.  3,  1959,  In  the 
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17919-17920.  receiving  the  votes  of  the  loUow- 
ing  senators  from  the  11  Southern  States 
who  are  presently  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Eastland.  Ellender.  Ervin, 

FULBRICHT,    GORE.    Hn.L,    HOLLAND,    JOHNSTON. 

JORDAN,  LONG  of  Loulslana.  McClellan.  Rob- 
ertson RUSSELL.  SMATHERS.  SPARKMAM,  STKN- 
NIS      TALMADGE,    THXmMOND.    YARBOROUGH. 

T^e  portion  of  sec.  601  quoted  above  te 
substantially  Identical  to  sec.  106(c)  of  S. 
IsStSe  so-'called  ^ennedy-Ervln  bill  which 
wi  the  basis  for  the  act.  This  bill  was 
paied  by  the  Senate  on  Apr.  25.  1959.  by  a 

1^  of  90  to  1.  m  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

vol.  105,  pt.  5.  p.  6745.  and  received  the  vote 
of  all  the  Senators  named  above,  except  Sena- 


of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  prem- 
Ues  or  records  are  also  possessed  by  other 
^encles.  Including  the  Bureau  of  Mines  30 
use  453:  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission 49  U.S.C.  320(d) ;  the  Food  and  Drug 
SSSSttatlon.  21  U.SX^^373  374  ^e  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  7  U.S.C.  222,  the  se 
curltles  and  Exchange  Commission,  15  \JSX.. 
?S^  790(f):  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
lce,'26  UJ5.C.  7606. 

second,  the  Commission's  POwer  to  con 
duct  an  investigation  under  section  709(a) 
SS  be  exercised  only  after  a  specific  charge 
SS  been  filed  In  writing.    In  this  respect  the 
commission's  Investigatory  power  Is  slgnlfl- 
rantlv    narrower    than    that   of   the   Federal 
ScSSnlsslon.  15  U.S.C.  43  46.  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administrator,   29   U.S.C.  211,  or 
?Se  Setary  of  Labor,  29  U.S.C.  521.  who 
are  empowered  to  conduct  Investigations  In- 
spect records,  and  Issue  subpenas.  whether 
oV    not    there    has    been    any    complaint   of 
vo-ongdolng.  see  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing 
7of   walling.  327   U.S.    186    (1946);    Hunt 
Foods   &   Industries.  Inc..  v.  Federal  Trade 
I'S^mL!^.  286  P.   2d   803.  806^J,  (^.^  .9, 
1961)  cert,  denied.  365  US.  877  (1961  );GoW- 
hera  v    Truck  Drivers  Local  Union  No.  299, 
293   P    2d   807.   809-12    (C.A.   6,    1961),  cert, 
denied,  368  U.S.  938  (1961) . 

Third    It  has  been  suggested  that  section 
709(a)    would  authorize  Commission  repre- 
sentatives to  break  into  places  of  business  for 
the   purpose    of    conducting    Inspections   of 
records.    This  Is  not  true.    The  right  to  in- 
spect records  does  not  Include  the  right  to 
obtain  access  to  them  by  force  In  the  face 
of  the  owner's  protest,  Davis  v.  United  States. 
328  US.  582,  591  (1946);  Hughes  v.  Johnson. 
305  F   2d  67  (C.A.  9,  1962).     If  access  Is  re- 
fused the  Commission's  remedy  Is  not  to  at- 
tempt to  enter  by  force  but  rather  to  employ 
the  remedies  made  available  by  section  9  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act   Incorpo- 
rated by  reference  Into  section  710  of  title 
VII      Under  section  9  the  Commission  can 
either    seek    a    writ   of   mandamus.    Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Harrell.  313  P.  2d  864, 
855   (CA    7    1963),  or  obtain  the  records  In 
question  by  a  subpena,  see,  e.g.,  ^^^o^e^^^^f 
V   Porter.  159  P.  2d  47.  48  (C.A.  9.  1946).  cert, 
denied.  331  U.S.  816  (1947) ;  Durkin  v.  Fijher 
204  P   2d  930  (C.A.  7.  1953)  cert,  denied.  348 
US    897  (1953).    Indeed,  there  Is  no  signifi- 
cant difference  between  a  power  to  enter  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  copying  rec- 
ords and  the  power  to  compel  their  produc- 
tion  by  the   use  of  subpena   duces  tecum, 
as  was  pointed  out  In  Porter  v.  Gantner  & 
Mattern  Co..  156  F.  2d  886.  889-90   (CA    9. 
1946),  and  in  Westside  Ford.  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  206  P.  2d  627,  630,  634  (C.A.  9,  1953); 
both  rights  are  enforced  In  substantially  the 
same  manner  and  under  either  procedure  the 
party  Investigated  Is  able  to  seek  a  Judicial 
determination  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demand  of  the  Investigating  agency.  West- 
side  Ford  V.  United  States,  supra. 

Section  709(c)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  require  employers,  employment  ag- 
encies, and  labor  organizations  subject  to 
the  title  to  make  and  keep  records  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commission,  to  preserve 
these  records,  and  to  make  reports  there- 
from to  the  Commission.  Records  are  also 
to  be  required  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  apprenticeship  and  other 
training  programs.  Pear  has  been  expressea 
that  these  recordkeeping  and  reporting  re- 
quirements may  prove  unreasonable  ana 
onerous.  . 

Requirements  for  the  keeping  of  records 
are  a  customary  and  necessary  part  01  a 
regulatory  statute.  For  a  Pf  rt^fj .  "f^.^ 
such  statutes,  see  Shapiro  v.  United  Stat^ 
335    U.S.    1.    6-7     (1948).     "VlrtuaUy    every 
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tor  BYRD  of  Virginia,  who  was  absent  on  offl^ 
clal  business.  We  have  examined  the  een^ 
ate  debate  on  the  Kennedy-Ervln  bill  ana 
have  found  no  criticism  of  thl«  provision. 


major  public  law  enactment — to  say  nothing 
of  State  and  local  legislation — has  record- 
keeping provisions."  Ibid  at  61  (dissenting 
opinion ) .  They  are  particularly  essential 
In  title  vn  because  whether  or  not  a  cer- 
tain action  Is  discriminatory  will  turn  on 
the  motives  of  the  respondent,  which  will 
usually  be  best  evidenced  by  his  pattern 
of  conduct  on  similar  occasions. 

It  is  not,  at  this  point,  possible  to  com- 
pare the  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
section  709(c)  with  those  Imposed  pursuant 
to  other  statutes,  because,  like  many  other 
statutes,'  section  709(c)  merely  confers  au- 
thority to  prescribe  records  requirements. 
No  comparison  can  be  made  until  the  re- 
quirements are  actually  Imposed.  Never- 
theless, the  provisions  of  section  709(c)  have 
been  carefully  drawn  to  prevent  the  Im- 
position of  unreasonable  burdens  on  busi- 
ness, and  there  are  more  than  the  custom- 
ary safeguards  against  arbitrary  action  by 
the  Commission. 

The  requirements  to  be  Imposed  by  the 
Commission  under  section  709(c)  must  be 
"reasonable,  necessary,  or  appropriate"  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  title.  Such  require- 
ments cannot  be  adopted  without  a  public 
hearing  at  which  the  persons  to  be  affected 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  Commission.  Most  of 
the  persons  covered  by  the  title  are  already 
required  by  law  or  by  practical  necessity  to 
keep  records  similar  to  those  which  will  be 
required  under  this  title.  The  Wage  and 
Hour  Administrator  Imposes  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  on  employers  subject  to 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  with  respect 
to  the  persons  employed  and  wages,  hours, 
and  other  conditions  and  practices  of  em- 
ployment, 29  U.S.C.  211(c);  other  employ- 
ment records  must  be  kept  for  Federal  tax 
purposes,  26  U.S.C.  6001,  and  for  normal 
business  purposes;  labor  organizations  are 
required  to  maintain  certsdn  records  under 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act,  29  use.  431,  436.  Any  record- 
keeping requirements  Imposed  by  the  Com- 
mission could  be  worked  into  existing  re- 
quirements and  practices  so  as  to  result  in 
a  minimum  additional  burden.  Further- 
more, the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942,  6  U.S.C. 
139-139f.  gives  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  authority  to  coordinate  the  In- 
formation-gathering activities  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  he  can  refuse  to  approve  a 
general  recordkeeping  or  reoortlng  require- 
ment which  Is  too  onerous  or  poorly  coordi- 
nated with  other  requirements. 

Finally,  there  is  express  provision  in  sec- 
tion 709(c)  for  an  application  either  to  the 
Commission  or  directly  to  the  courts  for 
appropriate  relief  from  any  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirement  which  would  im- 
pose an  undue  hardship. 

The  provisions  of  section  709(c)  include 
safeguards  not  generally  available  In  other 
statutes  authorizing  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. Bureau  of  the  Budget  clearance  is 
ordinarily  required  for  such  requirements, 
although  not  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 5  U.S.C.  139a(e).  A  public  hearing  Is 
not  ordinarily  required,  although  section  4 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  5 
U.S.C.  1003,  would  require  In  most  Instances 
an  opportunity  for  interested  parties  to  par- 
ticipate In  rulemaking  by  submitting  writ- 
ten data.  Most  significant  is  the  special 
provision  in  section  709(c)  for  Judicial  re- 
view. It  may  be  conceded  that  parties 
would  ordinarily  be  entitled  to  challenge  the 
ICRallty  of  any  recordkeeping  requirement, 
either  by  a  suit  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 


'  See,  e.g..  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
sec.  17.  15  use.  78q;  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935,  sec.  16,  15  U.S.C. 
78o;  Internal  Revenue  Code,  26  U.S.C.  6001; 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  46  U.S.C.  1211. 


or  In  defending  a  suit  to  compel  compliance 
with  the  requirement,  but  assuming  a  given 
recordkeeping  requirement  to  be  within  the 
agency's  statutory  authority,  we  know  of  no 
other  statute  which  affords  to  affected  par- 
ties recourse  to  the  courts  to  seek  exemption 
on  the  grounds  of  undue  hardship.  Under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  for  example, 
the  feasibility  or  practicality  of  complying 
with  the  Administrator's  regulations  regard- 
ing recordkeeping  Is  Immaterial,  Walling  v. 
Panther  Creek  Mines,  148  P.  2d  604,  607  (C_A. 
7,  1945);  Walling  v.  Lippold.  72  P.  Supp,  339, 
351  (D.  Neb.,  1947). 

As  has  been  stated,  section  710  incorpo- 
rates by  reference  into  title  VII  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  in  support  of  the 
Commission's  investigatory  powers.  Sec- 
tions 9  and  10  have  been  similarly  Incor- 
porated by  reference  Into  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  7  U.S.C.  222,  the  Pair  Labor 
SUndards  Act,  29  U.S.C.  209,  and  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act, 
29  U.S.C.  521(b).  The  effect  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  section  9  into  the  title  is  to  give 
the  Commission  the  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas, to  obtain  access  to  evidence,  to  take 
testimony  by  deposition,  and  to  Invoke  the 
aid  of  Federal  courts  for  enforcement  of  Its 
subpenas  and  other  orders.  However,  sec- 
tion 710  Incorporates  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C. 
825f,  Instead  of  those  of  section  9,  with  re- 
spect to  grants  of  immunity  to  witnesses. 
Under  section  9  a  witness  need  not  claim  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  In  order 
to  obtain  immimity.  United  States  v.  Fron- 
tier-Asthma Co.,  69  P.  Supp.  994,  997  (WD. 
N.Y.,  1947);  see  United  States  v.  Monia,  317 
U.S.  424  (1943).  Under  section  307  there  Is 
no  Immunity  obtained  unless  the  witness 
has  claimed  his  privUtge  and  has  neverthe- 
less been  directed  to  testify  as  to  the  matter 
In  question.  This  Is  the  more  usual  form  of 
immunity  provision,  see  e.g..  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  15  XJS.C.  78u;  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  15  U.S.C.  79r; 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  29  U.S.C. 
161. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  section  9  is 
Incorporated  by  section  710  "for  the  pvir- 
poses  of  any  Investigation  provided  for  in 
this  title."  Consequently,  It  does  not  con- 
stitute an  independent  authority  for  inves- 
tigations by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion's investigatory  authority  arises  from  sec- 
tion 709(a),  where  an  Investigation  must  be 
based  on  a  written  charge  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, and  from  section  709(c),  which  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  require  certain 
reports  whether  or  not  a  cliarge  has  been 
filed. 

The  incorporation  by  reference  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
makes  applicable  to  the  title  pyenal  provisions 
for  disobedience  to  a  subpena,  for  falsifica- 
tion or  destruction  of  documentary  evidence, 
for  denying  to  the  Commission  access  to 
such  evidence,  and  it  also  provides  a  for- 
feiture for  failure  to  file  required  reports. 

While  in  both  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  there  are 
references  to  evidence  and  records  kept  by 
a  corporation  and  reports  required  of  a  cor- 
poration, it  is  clear  that  in  applying  these 
sections  to  title  VTI.  these  provisions  should 
be  applicable  to  employers,  employment 
agencies,  and  labor  organizations  subject  to 
the  title,  whether  or  not  a  corporation. 

Constitutionality:  As  has  been  demon- 
strated, the  provisions  of  sections  709  and 
710  relating  to  the  investigatory  powers  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opp>ortunlties  Com- 
mission are  based  on  other  statutes  and,  con- 
sequently, present  few.  If  any,  novel  features. 
Those  constitutional  questions  which  might 
arise  are  common  to  most  regulatory  stat- 
utes and  have  been  fairly  well  resolved. 


Constitutional  objections  to  the  exercise 
of  investigatory  powers  are  generally  based 
on  the  fourth  amendment's  prohibition  of 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  and  the 
fifth  amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
pointed  out  in  Boyd  v.  United  States.  116  U.S. 
616,  630  (1886) ,  in  cases  involving  the  obtain- 
ing of  documentary  evidence  by  compulsory 
process,  "the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments 
run  almost  into  each  other." 

The  obtaining  of  evidence  through  the  use 
of  a  subpena  duces  tecum  is  not  literally 
a  search  and  seizure,  but  there  is  authority 
that  "an  order  for  the  production  of  books 
and  pai}ers  may  constitute  an  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  within  the  fourth  amend- 
ment," Hale  V.  Henkel,  201  U.S.  43,  76  (1906) . 
However,  more  recent  decisions  make  it  very 
clear  that  an  administrative  subpena  does 
not  violate  the  fourth  amendment  if  it  is 
Issued  pursuant  to  and  Is  relevant  to  a  law- 
fully authorized  Investigation.  In  the  lead- 
ing case,  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Walling.  327  U.S.  186,  208-09  (1946)  the 
Supreme  Court,  granting  enforcement  of  sub- 
penas duces  tecum  Issued  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administrator  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  said : 

"It  is  not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
warrant,  that  a  specific  charge  or  complaint 
of  violation  of  law  be  pending  or  that  the 
order  be  made  pursuant  to  one.  It  is  enough 
that  the  Investigation  be  for  a  lawfully 
authorized  purpose,  vvithln  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  command.  •  •  •  The  [fourth 
amendment's)  requirement  of  'probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,'  lit- 
erally applicable  In  the  case  of  a  warrant,  is 
satisfied  in  that  of  an  order  for  production 
by  the  court's  determination  that  the  Inves- 
tigation is  authorized  by  Congress,  is  for  a 
purpose  Congress  can  order,  and  the  docu- 
ments sought  are  relevant  to  the  Inquiry. 
Beyond  this  the  requirement  of  reasonable- 
ness. Including  particularity  in  'describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized,'  also  literally  applicable 
to  warrants,  comes  down  to  specification  of 
the  documents  to  be  produced  adequate,  but 
not  excessive,  for  the  purposes  of  the  relevant 
Inquiry.  Necessarily,  •  •  •  this  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  formula;  for  relevancy  and  ade- 
quacy or  excess  in  the  breadth  of  the  sub- 
pena are  matters  variable  In  relation  to  the 
nature,  purposes  and  scope  of  the  inquiry." 
As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  the  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity  Commission  can 
initiate  an  investigation  only  after  receipt 
of  a  written  ^iharge  pursuant  to  section  707 
(a).  In  this  respect,  its  powers  are  signifi- 
cantly narrower  than  those  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administrator  which  the  Covirt  upheld 
In  the  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co.  case. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  requirements 
for  keeping  records  authorized  by  section 
709(c)  Is  also  clear.  In  United  States  v. 
Darby,  312  U.S.  100,  125  (1941)  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  upholding  the  records  requirements 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  said : 

"Since  •  •  •  Congress  may  require  pro- 
duction for  Interstate  commerce  to  conform 
to  those  conditions.  It  may  require  the  em- 
ployer, as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  valid  law, 
to  keep  a  record  showing  whether  he  has  in 
fact  compiled  with  it.  The  requirement  for 
records  even  of  the  Intrastate  transaction  is 
an  appropriate  means  to  the  legitimate  end." 
See,  also,  Bowles  v.  Beatrice  Creamery  Co.. 
146  P.  2d  774,  779  (C.A.  10,  1944) . 

Furthermore,  "records  required  by  law  to 
be  kept  in  order  that  there  may  be  suitable 
Information  of  transactions  which  are  the 
appropriate  subjects  of  governmental  regu- 
lation" are  quasi-public  documents  and  may 
be  obtained  by  compulsory  process  and  used 
as  evidence  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
the  fifth  amendment's  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.  Shapiro  v.  United  States, 
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^SR  ns  1  32-35  (1948).«  Consequently. 
neUh^r  the  fourth  nor  the  fifth  amendmentB 
Sresent  any  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of 
?he  conunlLlon-s  powers  under  sections  709 
and  710. 

THE   MOTOROLA  CASE 

Mr  CASE.  Much  has  also  been  made 
of  the  case  of  Myart  against  Motorola. 
Inc.  It  has  been  repeatedly  and  erro- 
neously cited  as  an  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  employment  com- 
mission might  be  expected  to  eo. 

The  decision  is  merely  an  initial  or 
preliminary    decision    by    a    Part-time 
hearing    examiner.    The   Illinois    com- 
mission, according  to  its  chairman^    has 
not  taken  any  stand  of  any  kind  at  aW 
Sme  on  the  issue  of  the  use  of  tests  in 
employment."    The  commi^ion    has^- 
sued  no  orders  and  has  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  the  hearing  examiner  s  finding. 
Whatever  the  final  action  on  the  case 
the  citation  of  the  examiner  s  finding 
has  no  application  to  title  vn.    First  ar 
The  subsections  of  section  707  wluch 
have  just  described  make  clear,  the  Equa . 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  t J 
be  treated  by  title  VII  of  this  bill,  un^ 
like  the  Illinois  commission,  would  hav^ 
no  adjudicative  functions.    Only  a  Ped^ 
eral  court  would  have  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  there  had  been  a  viola- 
tiorTof  the  act.  and  only  the  court  could 
enforce  compliance.    Second  under  title 
VII  even  a  Federal  court  could  not  oraar 
an  employer  to  lower  or  change  job  qual- 
ifications simply  because  proportionately 
fewer  Negroes  than  white  are  able  to 
mlet  them.     Title  vn  says  only  thit 
covered  employers  cannot  refuse  to  hite 
someone   simply   because   of   his   col^^ 
This  is   completely  different  from  tte 
law   which   the   commission  in  lUindis 
was  asked  to  administer,  and  from  the 
decision  adopted  by  the  hearing  exam- 
iner in  the  Motorola  case.     But  it  ep^- 
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The  facts  are  these.  The  law  establishing 
thfimnou  F^lr  Employn^ent  Pr-tlces  Com- 
mission provides  that  In  the  event  a  private 
Sllatlon  conference  between  a  respond- 
ent and  a  complainant  falls  to  Produce  a 
mitJaUy  accep^ble  settlement,  it  shall  be 
Ret  for  a  public  hearing. 

l4e  public  hearing  is  conducted  by  a 
hearliig  examiner,  who  must  be  a  lawyer 
??i?  hfaring  examiner  Is  appointed  by  the 
SSziSfonSut  is  in  no  way  an  employee 
of  the  commission,  and.  therefore,  certainly 

not  a  political  appointee. 

The  findings  of  the  hearing  examiner  are 

1uS^?hat-not  a  ruling  of  the  commission. 

Lor  are  thiy  necessarily  the  opinion  or  Judg- 

ment  of  the  commission. 
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NO  POSmON  ON  FINDING 

The  Illinois  Fair  Employment  Prances 
Co^sslon  has  not  acted  on  the  Moto«.la 
fllndlng.  has  Issued  no  orders  and  has  taJcen 
no  posmon  on  whether  the  hearing  exam- 
iner's finding  win  be  the  order  of  the  com- 

""^-Srorotection  of  both  parties  that  our 
la^provSeTls  such  that  It  Is  highly  unlikely 
ttTt  this  commission,  or  any  other  commls- 
fon  TcoZJ^uted.  could  seize  th^klnd  o^ 
••autocratic    control"    of    which    Mr.    KrocK 

^^e  hearing  examiner's  finding  wUl  be 
caSuUy  considered  by  the  commission.  It 
will  then  issue  an  order  which  may  or  may 
not  include  the  recommended  conclusion  of 
the  hearing  examiner.  Once  the  comnilsslon 
rutes  on  the  matter,  the  ruling  can  be  ap- 
pealed directly  to  the  courts  under  the  Ad 
Ininlstratlve  Review  Act  In  the  Statutes  oi 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

This  commission  has  not  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^^ 
nf  fljiv  kind  at  any  time  on  the  Issue  or  tne 
use^f  teste  m  employment.  Until  we  do  so 
uls  totafy  lnapp?oprlate  ^or  a^yo-  °r  ^ 
publication  to  make  assumptions  about  the 
outcome  of  this  matter. 

CHARLES  W.  (jRAY. 

Chairman,    State    of    Illinois    Fair 
Employment    Practices    Commis- 
sion. 
CHICAGO.  Af arch  17.  1964. 
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iner  in  viie  ivi.uwuivyi»  v« —     - 
pressly  protects  the  employers  right 
insist  that  any  applicant  meet  the  ap- 
plicable Job  qualifications.    That  is  e)x- 
pressly  provided  for  in  the  provision 

title  vn.  .„     , ,  „,. 

In  this  connection.   Mr.  President 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let, t 
of  the  Illinois  FEPC  chairman   Chales 
W    Gray,  which  was  published  in  \he 
New  York  Times  under  date  of  March  13. 
and  a  memorandum  on  the  case  may 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  remarks.  ^.      ,  .4.„ 

There  being  no  objection    the  leljter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:   i 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  25.  1^64] 

ILUNOIS-      F.E.P.C.:       COMMISSIONER       DEJIK 
TAKING  STAND  ON  USE  OF  TESTS  IN  HXRUtC 

^^^^t^S'^^'ock.  writing  in  the  TlmeU 
M^ch  13.  states  that  the  Illinois  Pair  fcm- 
p  "sSent  Practices  Commission  has  r^led 
Sn^  issue  involving  the  use  of  preemi  loy- 
ment  tests  by  Motorola. 

"  *  It  might  be  noted  that  title  VII.  u^  ill^ 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  Invclved 
Jn  theThaplro  case.  Is  not  a  criminal  sta  ;ute 
£   that   the   maintenance    and    compulsory 

'disclosure  of  records  o\^'^''J^,lf'Znt 
employment  would  Involve  ^elf-lncri^ina 
tlon  only  where  there  was  a^ourtord*  al- 
ready m  effect  disobedience  to  which  might 
coiSutute  a  criminal  contempt.  See  Verted 
ISeJ  V.  Hoffman.  335  US.  77   (1948) 


Myart  v.  Motorola,  Inc. 
The  decision  of  a  hearing  examiner  in 
Myart  v.  Motorola.  Inc..  a  case  unfr  the 
Dllnols  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  (Con- 
gressional RECORD.  Mar.  19,  1964,  pp.  5662- 
5664).  has  been  the  subject  of  some  recent 

'"""^that  case,  the  hearing  examiner  found 
thS  an  employment   test  administered  by 
respondent  Motorola  to  a  Negro  Jot.  appl^ 
cant  was  'obsolete"  because  "Its  norm  was 
de?lv^  from  standardization  on  advantaged 
^oupt"   apparently   meaning  that  persons 
fomlng   from   underprivileged    or    less   well 
educated  groups  were  less  likely  to  be  able 
S  pislhf  tesl    He  said  that  "m  the  Ugh 
of  current  circumstances  and  the  objectives 
of  ?he  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 
?hls  tes?  does  not  lend  Iteelf  to  equal  op- 
nortunltv   to  qualify   for  the  hitherto  cul- 
turaUv     deSl?ed     and     the     disadvantaged 
Sou^."    I'ccordlngly.  in  addition  to  the  re- 
lief  he   directed    for   the   complainant,   the 
hearing  examiner  ordered  that  Motorola  cease 
to  employ  the  test  In  question,  and  that  If 
t  ch^e  to  use  any  test.  It  should  adopt  on 
"which  shall  reflect  and  equate  Inequa Utles 
and  environmental  factors  among  the  disad- 
vantaged and  culturally  deprived  groups^ 
Siere  is  no  description  of  the  test  In  the 
hearing  examiner's  report,  and  no   further 
discussion  of  why  the  test  was  considered 

"of course.  It  should  be  noted,  and  indeed 
emphasized,  that  the  decision  Ln  the  Motorola 
case  was  merely  an  initial  or  preliminary 


decision  of  a  part-time  hearing  examlner^^ 
mat  this  decision  Is  subject  to  review  by  the 
fSu  I  llnors  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission and  that  any  commission  decision 
S  sub?^t  to  review  by  the  Illinois  courte. 
Consequently,  no  one  can  say  with  any  de- 
2^  of  certainty  at  this  time  that  the  «am- 
Sct's  decision  Is  a  correct  Interpretation  of 

the  Illinois  law.  _^v.-i-o=    fViot- 

It  has  been  suggested,  ^^e^^^^^^/;*'  *^^^ 
the  decUlon  by  the  hearing  exanilnersho^d 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  kinds  of  deci 

^io^^Sich  might  be  «,P«^^,J,%i?^^?S: 
by  Federal  "bureaucrat*"  If  title  VII  of  the 
oendlnK  civil  rights  bill  were  enacted.     Of 
?oSi?  thll  IS  completely  wrong.     It  would 
deSteiy  not  be  possible  for  a  decision  like 
Motorola  to  be  entered  by  a  Federal  agency 
against  an  employer  under  title  VII.    This 
1?  so  for  two  very  basic  reasons.        ,  ^    ..  ^ 
P^rst    unlike  the  Illinois  commission,  the 
Equaf'sSployment  Opportunities  Comm^- 
slon  esta^^'shed  by  title  VII  would  have  no 
aSludSu       functions  and  no  authority  to 
S  enforcement  orders.     Its  duti^  would 
^  to  receive  and  investigate  complaints   to 
a^temprto  resolve  disputes  and  to  acWeve 
JomplKnce  wlt^  the  act  through  voluntary 
methods,    and.    where   conciliation    falls,   to 
brine  suit  to  obUln  compliance  In  Federal 
covS     only  a  Federal  court  would  have  the 
autoorlty    to   determine   whether   or   not   a 
pSe  IS  in  violation  of  the  act  and  on^y 
?he   court  could  enforce   compliance.     The 
commission  not  only  could  issue  no  enfOTce- 
ment  orders,  it  could  make  no  determination 
S  to  whether  or  not  the  act  has  been  vio- 
StS      T?ius,  enactment  of  title  VII  would 
not  allow  a  Federal  admlstrative  agency  to 
isue  any  compliance  orders,  much  less  one 
fueling  that  of  the  Illinois  hearing  ex- 

^Se^cond    it  is  perfectly  clear  that  title  VII 
would  not  pern^lt  even  a  Federal  court  to 
^e  out  the  use  of  particular  tests  by  em- 
pJoyers    because    they   do   not   "equate   In- 
Calitiea  and  environmental  factors  ^ong 
tSe  disadvantaged   and  culturally  deprived 
eroups"     Of   course,   it   is  not  appropriate 
rSmment  here  on  whether  the  Motoijla 
decision  is  correct  as  a  matter  of  Dllnols  law^ 
This  is  for  the  State  commission  and  the 
State  courts  to  determine.     It  Is  enough  » 
note    that    the    result    seems    questionable. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  a  re- 
sult would  be  unmistakably  improper  under 
the  proposed  Federal  law.    The  minols  case 
18  based  on  the  apparent  premise  that  the 
State  law  Is  designed  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  Negroes,  whether  or  not  as  well 
aualifled  as  white  job  applicants. 

The  hearing  examiner  In  the  Motorola  case 

'^°'nie  task  (of  personnel  executives)  Is  6ne 
of  adapting  procedures  within  a  policy  frame- 
work fo  ft!  the  requirements  of  finding  and 
employing  workers  heretofore   deprived  be- 
cSfse  of  face,  color,  religion,  national  origin 
or  ancestry.     Selection  techniques  may  have 
to  be  modified  at  the  outset  in  the  light  o 
experience,   education,   or   attitudes   of   the 
CToup  •  •  ••    The   employer   may   have  to 
istabllsh  mplant  training  programs  and  em- 
S^  the  heretofore  culturally  deprived  and 
SSLvantaged   persons   as   learners^   placing 
them  under  such  supervision  that  will  enable 
them  to  achieve  job  success." 

Whatever  its  merit  as  a  socially  desirable 
oblective  title  VII  would  not  require  ana 
no  ?oir?'  could  read  title  VII  a«  requiring 
an  employer  to  lower  or  change  the  occupa 


1  Hearing  examiners  are  apparently  not 
full-time  employees  of  the  commission  a 
JSnel  of  attorneys  residing  throughout  the 
State,  including  at  least  two  from  each  of^ 
five  supreme  court  districts  are  designs^ 
as  heading  examiners.  Article  VIH.Bulw 
and  Regulations  of  Procedure  of  the  mhiol« 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Commission. 


tional  qualifications  he  sets  for  his  employees 
simply  because  proportionately  fewer  Ne- 
groes than  whites  are  able  to  meet  them. 
Thus,  it  would  be  ridiculous.  Indeed,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  contrary  to  title  VII.  for  a 
court  to  order  an  employer  who  wanted  to 
hire  electronics  engineers  with  Ph.  D.'s  to 
lower  his  requirements  because  there  were 
very  few  Negroes  with  such  degrees  or  be- 
cause prior  cultural  or  educational  depriva- 
tion of  Negroes  prevented  them  from  quali- 
fying. And.  unlike  the  hearing  examiner's 
Interpretation  of  the  Illinois  law  In  the 
Motorola  case,  title  VTI  most  certainly  would 
not  authorize  any  requirement  that  an  em- 
ployer accept  an  unqualified  applicant  or  a 
less  qualified  applicant  and  undertake  to 
give  him  any  additional  training  which 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fill  the 
job. 

Title  VII  says  merely  that  a  covered  em- 
ployer cannot  refuse  to  hire  someone  simply 
because  of  his  color;  that  Is.  because  he  Is 
a  Negro.  But  It  expressly  protects  the  em- 
ployer's right  to  Insist  that  any  prospective 
applicant,  Negro  or  white,  must  meet  the 
applicable  Job  qualifications.  Indeed,  the 
very  purpose  of  title  VII  Is  to  promote  hiring 
on  the  basis  of  Job  qualifications,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  Title  VII  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  right  of  an 
employer  to  fix  Job  qualifications,  and  any 
citation  of  the  Motorola  case  to  the  con- 
trary as  precedent  for  title  VTI  is  wholly 
wrong  and  misleading. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  full  text  of  the  memorandum  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  of  some  days  ago,  it 
contained  an  inadvertent  error  in  that  in 
the  sixth  paragraph  the  word  "premise" 
was  misprinted  as  "promise," 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  further 
statement  by  Mr.  Gray,  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Commission,  which  was  sent  by 
him  to  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  regard  to  the  Motorola  case 
on  April  1  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Charles  W.  Gray,  Chairman, 
Illinois  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission (Enclosed  in  Letter  of  April  1, 
1964.  TO  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  the  Illinois 
State  chamber  has  proposed  FEP  legislation, 
it  Is  also  a  fact  that  It  has  cooperated  In  a 
positive  and  helpful  way  with  our  commis- 
sion since  the  day  it  was  born.  Therefore, 
we  feel  we  owe  to  you  and  your  members  a 
full  statement  of  the  commission's  position 
on  this  matter  (the  "Motorola  case")  and  on 
the  Important  principle  of  merit  emplojrment 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  first  opportunity  that  our  commission 
had  to  communicate  with  the  business  com- 
munity in  Illinois  was  afforded  to  us  by  the 
Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  when 
you  sponsored  the  statewide  conference  on 
merit  employment  In  1961.  This  was  the 
largest,  most  extensive  meeting  ever  held  on 
that  subject  in  this  State,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  chamber's  stand  on  this  im- 
portant Issue. 

The  first  statewide  publication  on  the  Illi- 
nois Pair  Employment  Practices  Act  was  is- 
sued by  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Your  organization  has  done  more  in 
publicizing  merit  employment  than  any  other 
organization  in  the  State,  business  or  other- 
w^.  I  know  you  have  future  plans  in  this 
area. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  tell  the 
story  of  an   Important  issue — Important  to 


your  members,  Important  to  every  business- 
man in  the  State  of  Illinois,  Important  to 
every  citizen  in  the  State,  tmd  Important  to 
the  cause  of  merit  employment. 

The  commission  operates  under  these 
basic  principles : 

1.  The  right  of  any  employer  to  establish 
standards  of  employment,  to  establish  test- 
ing and  screening  devices  in  employment, 
and  to  employ  persons  of  their  own  choice,  is 
an  absolute  right  as  long  as  the  decision  is 
not  made  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

2.  We  believe  that  every  employer  in  the 
State  wants  to  abide  by  the  law.  because  we 
cannot  believe  that  any  employer  would  de- 
liberately circumvent  this,  or  any  other,  law. 
Therefore,  our  attitude  Is  not  one  of  con- 
sidering employers  as  being  devious  law- 
breakers bent  on  discrimination. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  procedures  out- 
lined In  the  Illinois  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  are  fair  and  equitable  for  all  parties 
coming  before  the  commission,  and  that  it 
is  the  commission's  responsibility  to  admin- 
ister this  law  In  rigorous  accord  with  its  pro- 
visions. 

4.  We  believe  that  more  progress  toward 
merit  employment  can  be  achieved  through 
cooperation,  education,  and  voluntarism  un- 
der the  auspices  of  this  law  than  could  ever 
be  achieved  by  any  autocratic  procedure. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  protection  of  the 
individual  against  acts  of  discrimination  is 
the  most  ImpKJrtant  function  of  this  law 
and  of  the  commission,  and  that  this  can  be 
achieved  without  harassment,  without  arbi- 
trary procedure,  and  with  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  all  citizens. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Motorola  case,  several 
points  need  to  be  clarified. 

1.  The  Motorola  Co.  has  not  been  ordered 
by  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion to  do  or  not  do  anything. 

2.  The  law  states  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  hearing  examiner  which  comes 
out  of  a  public  hearing  shall  be  called  an 
order,  but  this  does  not  become  an  order 
until  the  Commission  has  determined  that 
the  hearing  examiner's  order  is  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  and  has  made  the  hear- 
ing examiner's  order  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. This  has  not  happened  In  the 
Motorola  case. 

3.  The  law  provides  for  a  private  concilia- 
tion conference  to  be  held  between  both 
parties  after  a  complaint  has  been  filed  and 
an  investigation  made.  In  the  second  Motor- 
ola case,  representatives  of  Motorola  refused 
to  come  to  a  conciliation  conference.  In  an 
earlier  case.  Motorola  representatives  had 
refused  to  enter  into  a  conciliation  con- 
ference because  Commission  rules  forbid  a 
record  being  made  of  the  proceedings. 
Therefore,  it  was  imperative  under  the  law 
that  a  public  hearing  be  held.  This  hear- 
ing was  held  on  January  27.  1964.  by  Hearing 
Examiner  Robert  Bryant. 

4.  An  important  piece  of  information  in 
this  case  is  the  test  which  the  complainant 
himself  took  at  the  Motorola  Co..  and  the 
score  that  he  achieved  on  that  test.  The 
Motorola  Co.  failed  to  bring  this  forward, 
stating  that  It  was  not  available. 

5.  The  Motorola  Co.  has  now  appealed  this 
hearing  examiner's  opinion  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  complainant's  attorneys  will 
appeal  on  his  behalf.  When  petitions  for 
appeal  from  both  parties  have  been  received 
by  the  commission,  a  date  will  be  set  for  a 
hearing  before  the  full  commission,  as  the 
law  provides.  This  will  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

6.  When  the  commission's  order  Is  ulti- 
mately handed  down,  either  party  may  ap- 
peal it  directly  to  the  courts  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Review  Act  of  the  State  of 
lUinois. 

The  procedures  established  by  the  law  pro- 
vide full  protection  for  both  parties  and  the 
law  does  not,  in  any  way.  permit  the  com- 


miaslon  to  band  down  arbltrco-y  orders  of  any 
kind.  Any  orders  that  come  from  the  com- 
mission must  be  supported  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  commission  has  found  substantial  evi- 
dence have  been  settled  at  the  conciliation 
conference  stage.  The  commission  finds 
that  this  wise  provision  of  the  law  provides 
for  a  most  fruitful  means  of  settling  matters 
privately  between  men  of  good  will.  We  are 
sorry  that  the  respondent  In  this  case  did  not 
take  advantage  of  this  step. 

exemptton  of  atheists 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
able attention  has  also  been  given  to  the 
exemption  of  atheists  inserted  in  the  bill 
on  the  House  floor.  This  provision — 
section  704,  subsection  (f) — seems  to  me 
patently  unconstitutional,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  so  held  by  the  courts 
if  we  do  not  delete  it.  It  is  important 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  should 
the  provision  be  stricken  down,  it  would 
not  affect  the  validity  of  other  provisions 
in  the  title.  Under  the  provisions  for 
separability  in  sections  716  and  1104  of 
the  bill,  it  is  clearly  severable  from  the 
rest  of  the  title. 

When  all  the  talk  on  this  and  other 
titles  of  the  bill  is  done,  we  come  at  last 
face  to  face  with  a  great  moral  issue. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  anyone 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  can  deny  that  in- 
justice and  suppression  have  been  the 
lot  of  generations  of  Negro  Americans. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  stood  and  fought — 
indeed,  we  are  still  fighting  right  now — 
for  freedom  in  many  lands.  Can  we 
continue  to  falter  in  our  stance  at  home? 

As  a  nation,  we  have  denounced  the 
practices  of  colonialism  abroad.  Can 
we  view  such  practices  with  complacency 
at  home?  The  pukka  sahib  lines  may 
not  be  as  distinctly  drawn,  but  they  in- 
fect our  system  and  almost  all  our  social 
institutions. 

The  tide  of  history  is  moving.  Through 
the  centuries  injustice  and  oppression 
have  sooner  or  later  brought  the  down- 
fall of  their  perpetrators.  Let  us  not  for- 
get the  wisdom  compressed  into  one  sen- 
tence by  George  Santayana  in  his  "Life 
of  Reason": 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it. 

Our  responsibility  Is,  I  believe,  clear. 
There  is  no  room  for  delay  or  evasion. 
Let  us  act  aflBrmatively — and  soon. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  srield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  say  a  while  ago  that  the  FEPC  law 
In  New  Jersey  may  be  as  strong  as  the 
FEPC  provision  in  the  pending  bill,  if  not 
stronger? 

Mr.  CASE.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks.  It  is  indeed 
stronger,  in  the  sense  that  the  commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  make  inves- 
tigations, as  our  commission  would,  but 
that  the  commission  in  New  Jersey  has 
the  power  itself  to  make  findings.  It 
has  followed  the  universal  practice  in  al- 
most all  cases  of  endeavoring  to  solve 
through  conciliation  and  mediation  a 
violation  of  law  which  it  finds  exists. 
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but  it  does  have  the  power,  in  the  end. 
to  make  orders  which  are  however,  en- 
forceable  with  the  aid  of  the  court. 

Mr   ELLENDER.    I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  statem«U  that  was  furnished  to  me  by 
the    senator    from    Pennsylvania    LMr^ 
Ci!ak^]  during  the  course  of  his  jeraark 
today     It  shows  the  percentage  of  un 
employment  in  the  civiUan  labor  force^ 
by  color  in  the  various  States^    i        ^^ 
u^der    "New    Jersey."    which    has    an 
?SiPC  law  on  the  books,  that  the  rate  of 
^rwhfte^s%.5  percent  i- con^^^,^  J, 

^^ween  nonwhite  and  white  rate  of  un- 
emoloyment?  An  FEPC  law  is  on  the 
^ks  ^e  Senator  states  It  is  stronger 
Sn  the  one  in  the  bill  we  are  now 

''^Mr'^  CaIe  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana h^afvery  ^oper^y -f,VilL'°?o^^ 
T  hPiipve  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  lor 
he  senator  ^'insert  the  entire  table  in 
the  RECORD  for  all  Senators  to  read^ 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  have  aireaayj 
nlaced  it  in  the  Record.  , 

MfcASE.    I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 

'^^Mr'^ELLENDER.    I  should  also  lik€ 
to  ask  the  senator  an  explanation  fo 
the  situation  existing  in  the  State  oi 
SfclJgaS:  where  an  FEPC  law  has  ^ee; 
in  effect  for  some  time,  wid   where  th.^ 
white  unemployment  rate  is  6  percen 
whereas  the  nonwhite  rate  is  16.3  per 
cent     Are  those  figures  correct? 
Mr  CASE.    The  Senator  is  correct^ 
Mr     ELLENDER.     Can    the    Senato 
give  us  an  idea  as  to  why  that  situatio.i 

^'Mr'^CASE.  There  are  even  greater 
dis^rep^cles  in  other  States  where  th^e 
are  fewer  Negroes,  such  as  North  D^- 
^ta  where  unemployment  for  whites 
^fi  percent  and  for  nonwhites  alm^t 
five  times  as  much,  or  25.2  percent  We 
SJe  not  trying  to  pull  the  wool  aver^T" 
nnp's  eyes  but  there  are  a  number  pi 
«=lr,V  fnr  this  In  New  Jersey  thete 
L'^rt^e  s^e  amount  of  agriculti^e 
i  there  is  to  the  south.    Negroes  afe 

^otT^rlculture  in  a-f, ^^^^^..^^l^' 
as  is  the  case  in  the  South.    Negroes  are 
S^awn  to  the  cities.    They  come  fr^ 
rn^ny  places  in  the  South  in  great  nuj- 
Sr?  one  and  a  half  million  in  the  195Q  s 
^e^^  employment     l^^y  have  ^arg.ly 
KPttled  in  northern  cities  such  as  the  r^ew 
York-N?w    Jersey    metropohtan    area^ 
Thev  compete  with  workers  who  hive 
W  higher  educational  opportumtiesi  to 
traln^or  jobs,  for  which  these  f armwo  k- 

^"No\wiSnding  our  strong  and.  on 
the  whole,  fairly  weU  ^administered  Hair 
employment  practices  law.  we  laave 
unemployment.    I   am   sure  that 
were  not  for  our  Commission,  the 
^repancy  between  Negro  and  white 
eSp^yment  would  be  much  greate 
npw  Jersey  than  it  is.  ,i^__ 

MrSxENDER.  It  may  be  neces^ 
to  have  an  FEPC  law  in  New  Je>ey 
Michiean  and  Minnesota.  In  Mii^ne- 
^trw?SreThe  Negro  population  is  less 
toari  T  percent,  as  I  recall,  and  conien- 
^ated  inSt.  Paul  and  Minneapol^.  the 
nonwhite    unemployment    rate    is 
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percent  as  compared  with  5  percent  for 
S^e  whites.  It  is  something  I  cannot 
understand.  ^  ^      ,.   „ 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  North  Carolina. 
There  the  nonwhite  unemployment  rate 
is  7.4  percent.  And  it  appears  that  in 
none  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  his  as 
sociates  are  trying  to  impose  ^J^^ 
law.  do  we  find  a  percentage  for  non- 
white  unemployment  m  excess  of  9  _ 2 
percent,  which  is  the  figure  or  Louisl 
Sia.     Of  course  I  can  account  for  that 

Mr   CASE.     I  should  be  very  gla^  to 
have  any  illumination  the  Senator  from 
Ssiana  cares  to  provide  as  to  what 
the  figures  actually  show  ^or  the  South- 
ern States.    The  Senator,  with  his  usml 
fifrness.  I  am  sure  would  be  ^^ad  to  tel 
us  about  his  State  and  other  parts  01 
SecoiStry.    In  my  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey there  are  various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment and  various  kinds  of  activities,  but 
we  do  not  have  farmwork  of  the  type 
Ind  extent  found  in  the  South.     I  am 
sure  the  reason  why  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  Negro  unemployment  rate 
in  the  South  and  some  Northern  States 
is  that  in  the  South  the  Negroes  live 
lareely  on  farms  and  are  not  in  the  labor 
market  looking  for  jobs  of  the  kind  which 
Trf  the  chief  source  of  their  employ- 
ment in  the  North.    For  example,  it  is 
Sy  understanding  that  white  collar  ]obs 
S  the  south  represent  only  8-3  Percent^ 
Mr  ELLENDER.    The  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  where  FEPC  laws  ex- 
ist  and  where  attempts  are  made  to  pre- 
vent  discrimination  by  law.  the  table 
Ihows  that  in  most  of  such  Stat^  the 
rate  of  nonwhite  unemployment  is  great 
er  than  in  the  Southern  States.    But  il 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Senate  during  the  past 
5  or  eweeks.  we  might  expect  the  exact 
opposite  to  be  true.  ^   ^  ^    fHp 

Mr.    CASE.     Including.   I   hope,   the 
speech  that  was  made  just  before  tWs 
colloquy  began.    The  fact  is  that  there 
is  discrimination,  and  the  faf  is  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  it^  ^^«^ 
than  it  is  in  New  Jersey.    We  are  trying 
to  get  rid  of  it.    The  answer  to  the  ques- 
Uon  as  to  why.  in  many  Southern  States, 
there  is  less  of  a  difference  in  unem- 
Soyment  a?between  Negroes  and  whit^ 
£  that  basically  Negroes  do  not  even  try 
Vo  get  the  kind  of  jobs  they  would  try  to 
get  in  New  Jersey,  for  example. 

Mr  ELLENDER.    I  do  not  understand 
thflast  part  of  the  Senator's  statement^ 
Mr    CASE.     They  do  not  try  to  get 
thfjobs  in  the  south  that  they  would 
t^  to  get  n  Northern  States,  where  there 
is  no  reservoir  of  agricultural  jobs,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  South. 
1^   ELLENDER.     I  am  asking  the^ 
nnestiorSin  an  effort  to  demonstrate, 
?o  f  ar^  p^sible.  that  In  the  South  there 
is  no  needfor  an  FEPC  law  of  the  type 
he  senator  from  New  Jersey  and  his  as- 
sociates would  impose  on  us.   I  go  back  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Senator  cannot 
cite  one  Southern  State  which  has  a  non- 
white  unemployment  ^^te  in  excels  o, 
914  percent,  according  to  the  table    Yet 
the     in  t£^  Northern  States,  even  agricultural 
12.8     States,  the  reverse  is  true. 
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Let  us  take  North  Dakota,  for  exam- 
nie  The  nonwhite  unemployment  rate 
fs  25.2  percent.  Certainly  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  discrimination  there. 

Let  us  take  Montana,  where  as  I  re- 
member, the  Negro  population  is  about 
?2  perint.  There,  nonwhite  unemploy- 
ment r^te  is  24.8  percent,  as  compared 
with  6.4  rate  of  white  unemployment 

Mr  CASE.  The  Senator  is  reciting 
some' figures  from  a  table  with  wh^ch  I 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel.  The  facte  are 
at  stated  Of  course,  we  are  not  dealing. 
pri^arUy.  with  unemployment,  although 
ftTa  pwt  of  the  whole  picture.  We  are 
discuss'l^the  question  of  whether  there 
is  discrimination  m  the  Senator  s  State 
in  my  State,  and  in  other  Pajs  °f  ^« 
country  as  between  whites  and  Negroes 

^^Ti°erthat  the  fact  that  there  i^  a 
discrepancy  as  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes has  little,  if  any.  bearing,  if  con- 
Sd^ration  is  not  given  to  the  reason  for 
the  discrepancy,  which  I  b^l^eve  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  I  understand. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Let  us  take  the 
State  of  Washington.  In  the  State  01 
Washington  an  FEPC  law  has  been  ^ 
effect  for  some  time.  In  that  State  the 
white  unemployment  rate  is  6.4  percent, 
m  contrast  with  a  13.4  rate  for  nonwhite. 
S  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  more 
discrimination  there  than  m  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  percentage  is  7.4 

Let  us  consider  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi.  There  the  rate  is  7.1  percent 

Mr    CASE.    I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator's  premise.    What  is  happening 
fn  the  State  of  Washington  and  m  other 
'^ates  in  the  North  is  that  hundreds^of 
Negroes  flock  in  from  the  South.    They 
poS  into  the  cities,  because  there  is  no 
agricultural  employment,  which  is  the 
oSy  kind  of  employment  that  they  are 
fitted  for.    Neither  is  there  the  service 
type  of  employment  which  is  available 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.    The  only 
thing  they  can  do  is  put  themselves  on 
the  labor  market,  which  is  constantiy 
decreasing,  because   of   automation    m 
Slue  collar  area.   They  have  no  other 
skills     That  is  the  reason  for  the  hign 

^TTSTo'Tit^ exists.    I  am  not  proud 
of  it.  or  happy  about  it.     However    it 
does  not  indicate  that  there  is  more  d^ 
crimination  in  North  Dakota  or  Montana 
or  New  Jersey  or  New  York  than  there 
is  in  Louisiana.    I  am  certain  the  facts 
would  not  justify  any  such  conclusioa 
Mr  ELLENDER.    The  table  to  which 
we  have  been  referring  would  indicate 
that  since  there  is  more  nonwhit^  unem- 
ployment,   percentagewise,    than   wh  te 
Unemployment,  there  must  be  more  d^- 
crimination.     One    cannot    reach    any 
other  conclusion.  „Jo  on 

Mr  CASE.  I  believe  it  depends  on 
who  does  the  reaching.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  and  I  could  stand  here  enjoying 
Sves  in  a  friendly  discussion  unt^ 
kingdom  come,  without  agreeing  wiui 

^seventy-five  percent  of  the  Negroes  ^ 
I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  in  chiej. 
have  jobs  in  the  unskilled  area  and  blu 
collars  jobs  and  in  service,  and  only  25 
percent  in  white  collar  jobs  and  on  farms. 


They  are  not  qualified  to  take  the  other 
jobs,  which  are  the  only  jobs  which,  in 
the  northern  States,  might  be  available 
to  them.  The  number  of  such  jobs  is 
limited.  That  is  clearly  the  reason.  I  do 
not  say  we  do  not  discriminate  in  the 
North.  We  have  our  problems  with  re- 
spect to  seniority  in  jobs  and  employ- 
ment rules,  and  everything  else.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  understands  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes ;  I  understand  it 
only  too  well. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  table  inserted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  It  will 
mean  that  the  table  will  be  in  the  Record 
twice,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  have  it 
printed  twice,  because  it  was  discussed 
on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unemployment  as  percent  of  civilian  labor 
force,  by  color,  by  States,  1960 — April 


State 

Total 

White 

\on- 
wbite 

United  States 

5.1 

4.7 

8.7 

Alabama '    

6.7 
12.8 
S.3 
6.0 
6.1 
4.0 
4.6 
4.6 
4.1 
6.0 
4.6 
4.2 
6.7 
4.6 
4.2 
3.2 
3.7 
6.0 
6.1 
6.5 
4.8 
4.2 
6.0 
5.0 
6.4 
4.1 
6.8 
3.1 
6.2 
4.3 
4.6 
5.0 
5.2 
4.6 
6.6 
6.5 
4.4 
&0 
6.2 
5.3 
4.1 
4.1 
6.2 
4.6 
4.1 
4.5 
4.2 
6.6 
8.3 
3.0 
6.1 

4.7 

ia5 

4.7 
5.3 
5.8 
3.0 
4.4 
3.8 
2.5 
4.6 

as 

4.8 
5.6 
3.8 
4.0 
3.1 
3.4 
5.0 
4.7 
6.4 
3.8 
4.1 
6.0 
5.0 
4.6 
3.7 
6.4 
3.0 
5.0 
4.2 
4.1 
6.5 
4.0 
3.6 
6.4 
4.0 
4.0 
5.0 
6.8 
5.2 
3.4 
3.7 
6.0 
4.1 
4.1 
4.5 
3.5 
6.4 
8.2 
3.7 
5.0 

a4 

Alaska ' 

25.4 

Arizona        

13.2 

Arkansas '           

0.1 

California  ' » 

10.0 

Colorado ' ' 

6.6 

Connecticut  •• 

8.0 

Dplaware '       

0.2 

District  of  Columbia... 
Florida  ' 

6.7 
6.7 

Georgia  • 

6.3 

Hawaii      

4.0 

Idaho'        

8.6 

Illinois  » 

11.5 

Indiana  • ... 

8.5 

Iowa           --- - 

0.3 

Kansas  • 

8.5 

Kentucky  ' 

8.1 

Ijoiiisians  I  .... 

0.5 

Maine 

17.8 

Maryland.  .  

0.5 

M  assacha^tts  »  • 

Michigan  " 

7.8 
16.3 

Minnesota  ' 

12.8 

Mi«si<!sippi ' 

7.1 

\Ti';souri '         -- 

8.6 

Montana 

24.8 

Nebraska    

7.7 

Nevada '               

10.1 

New  Hampshire ... 

New  Jersey  ' ' 

10.2 
0.6 

New  Mexico  '  • 

13.6 

New  York  «« 

7.4 

North  Carolina ' 

North  Dakota 

7.4 
25  2 

Ohio  » « 

11.0 

Oklahoma « 

Oregon  '  • 

0.0 
0.5 

Pennsylvania  •  • 

Rhode  Island  ' « 

Pouth  Carolina  > 

?oufh  Dakota 

11.3 

10.0 

6.7 

23.8 

Tennessee  • 

6.6 

Texas  '  

7.1 

Utah           

5.7 

Vermont  • 

10.6 

Virginia '          

7.1 

Washinirton ' 

13.4 

West  Virginia' 

11.4 

Wisconsin  • » 

11.4 

W'yoming 

10.1 

'  Southern  States. 

'  States  with  effective  fair  employment  practice  com- 
mission laws  In  1060.  as  classified  by  the  U.S.  Department 
ot  I.abor. 

>  States  with  FEPC  laws. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1060  Census  of 
Population,  PC  (DC  series  table  53.  83. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  at  a 
total  loss  to  understand 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
ask  me  a  question? 

Mr,  ERVIN.     Yes. 


Mr.  CASE.  Then  the  Senator  wishes 
me  to  retain  the  floor  and  yield  to  him; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  may  yield  to  me  for 
questions  and  observations  without  losing 
his  privilege  to  the  floor  and  without  his 
remarks  counting  as  a  second  speech  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  CASE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject— and  of  course  I  do  not  intend  to 
object — has  the  Senator  Included  in  his 
request  that  it  will  not  count  as  a  second 
speech  on  my  part? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator.  Does 
the  Senator  have  a  series  of  questions  to 
ask? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes.    I  do. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  anyone  object  to 
my  obtaining  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection. 
However,  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  may  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  on  the  usual  basis, 
for  whatever  brief  purpose  he  has  in 
mind.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMKNT    ON    WISCONSIN    PKESIDEirnAL 
PBIMABT 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Wisconsin  presi- 
dential primary  was  held  yesterday.  It 
is  not  possible  to  make  a  definitive  analy- 
sis at  this  time.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  public  understanding  to  have 
some  basic  facts  on  hand  to  interpret 
that  election. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  statewide 
returns.  Here  is  a  table  showing  Tues- 
day's vote  by  congressional  districts. 
Column  3  shows  how  many  of  the  voters 
chose  the  Democratic  column  In  this 
primary,  and  column  4  shows,  by  con- 
trast, how  many  voters  chose  the  Demo- 
cratic column  in  November  1962,  when 
our  Democratic  Governor  Reynolds  was 
elected. 

This  table  shows  that  Governor  Resm- 
olds  won  decisively  Tuesday  In  every 
congressional  district  and  in  several  of 
them  he  outpolled  both  Governor  Wal- 
lace and  Congressman  Byrnes  combined. 
The  table  also  shows  dramatically  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  crossover  of 
Republican  voters  to  vote  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  tabulation  showing  the  re- 
sults of  the  primary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 


Statewide 
toUl 

Percent  of 
total 

Governor  Reynolds 

508.607 
261.148 
204,724 

48 

Governor  Wallace 

24 

Congressman  Byrnes 

28 

Total 

11,061460 

100 

Governor 

DLs- 

Percentage 

Reynolds, 

trict 

Tuesday  vote 

voting 

Democrat, 

Democratic 

percentage 
in  1062 

1 

Reynolds 

Wallace 

Byrnes 

.  46,855 
.  23.066 
.  28.720 

70 

46 

2 

Reynolds 

Wallace 

.  53,440 
.  22,483 

70 

48 

Bvmes 

.  34,302 
.  42.063 

66 

3 

Reynolds 

42 

Wallace 

.  18,167 

Bvrnes 

.  30.801 
.  68,454 

80 

4 

Reynolds 

W 

Wallace 

.  38.633 

Byrnes 

.  17.751 

5 

Reynolds 

Wallace 

Byrnes 

.  55.318 
.  30,581 
.  15,004 

80 

56 

6 

Reynolds 

WaUace 

Byrnes 

.  40.053 
.  25. 160 
.  32,486 

70 

46 

7 

Revnolds 

Wallace 

Byrnes 

.  48,800 
.  17,041 
.  37.015 

M 

47 

8 

Reynolds 

WaUaco 

Byrnes 

.  44,402 
.  22.000 
.  40,294 

62 

40 

9 

Reynolds 

Wallace 

Byrnes 

.  52,600 
.  46,300 
.  33,600 

76 

(') 

10 

Reynolds 

WaUace 

Byrnes 

.  45.732 
.  16,828 
.  24,662 

64 

68 

'  63  precincts  out. 


'  New  district. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Now  what  do  these 
figures  mean? 

Governor  Wallace  said  that  he  en- 
tered the  Wisconsin  primary  to  get  a 
clear-cut  expression  of  public  opinion 
on  the  civil  rights  bill.  Both  of  his  op- 
ponents strongly  supported  the  civil 
rights  bill,  and  this  became  the  only 
issue. 

If  Governor  Wallace  wants  to  treat 
this  as  a  kind  of  Gallup  poll  on  the  civil 
rights  bill,  with  a  sample  of  more  than  1 
million  voters,  then  the  results  show  that 
76  percent  favored  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Actually,  the  Issue  is  too  complicated 
to  draw  any  such  simple  conclusions. 
Governor  Reynolds  has  been  under  bit- 
ter attack  from  Republicans  as  well  as 
from  Governor  Wallace.  His  major 
highway  program  was  voted  down  in  a 
referendum  Tuesday  by  a  margin  of  6 
to  1.  So  Wallace  did  not  win  even  his 
24  percent  of  the  vote  by  his  opposition 
to  civil  rights.  Many  of  those  votes  were 
cast  by  Republicans  to  hurt  Governor 
Reynolds. 

But  if  anyone  does  want  to  treat  this 
as  a  poll  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  over- 
whelming public  vote  of  approval  is 
there  for  all  to  see.  No  one  should  ex- 
pect the  civil  rights  bill  to  receive  100 
percent  endorsement  in  any  State  at  any 
time. 

The  support  of  76  percent  of  the  voters 
on  any  specific  issue  would  be  treated  as 
an  overwhelming  mandate. 

Governor  Wallace  got  more  votes  than 
any  citizen  familiar  with  Wisconsin  tra- 
ditions would  want  him  to  get.  But  a 
study  of  voting  returns  fairly  closely 
shows  how  and  where  he  got  a  substan- 
ital  portion  of  these  votes. 

These  are  the  basic  conclusions  on  the 
Wisconsin  primary : 

Democratic  Governor  Reynolds  won 
decisively  in  every  congressional  district, 
including  the  much  talked  about  "Mil- 
waukee Fourth  District,"  where  opposi- 
tion to  civil  rights  legislation  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  strong. 
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Reynolds  won  this  victory  despite  seri- 
ous political  troubles  of  his  own  in  Wis- 
consin. ^- 
There  was  a  tremendous  crossover  oi 
Republican  voters  into  the  Democratic 
primary  Democratic  candidates  polled 
72  percent  of  the  total  vote  Tuesday, 
whereas  President  Kennedy  polled  only 
48  percent  in  the  1962  general  election. 
Many  of  these  Republican  voters  voted 
for  Wallace— possibly  because  of  his  op- 
position to  civil  rights;  but  also  because 
of  their  opposition  to  Governor  Reynolds 
and  conceivably  President  Johnson. 

Wallace,  although  decisively  defeated 
everywhere,  did  best  in  the  strongest  Re- 
publican districts.  The  only  district 
where  he  was  even  in  contention  was  the 
new  Ninth  District— the  prosperous  Re- 
publican suburbs  of  Milwaukee. 

However,  many  of  the  Republicans 
who  crossed  over  to  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary actually  voted  for  Democratic 
Governor  Reynolds— a  man  under  re- 
lentless attack  by  their  own  party.  The 
only  possible  conclusion  is  that  many 
regular  Republicans  voted  for  Reynolds 
merely  to  show  their  support  for  civil 
rights  legislation.  .  ^  ,,.,        ^„ 

Thus,  the  highly  respected  Milwaukee 
Journal  made  the  tremendously  signifi- 
cant point  today  that  in  this  election. 
Governor  Reynolds,  sorely  beset  with  his 
own  political  troubles,  polled  the  highest 
vote  ever  cast  for  any  presidential  can- 
didate in  a  Wisconsin  presidential  pri- 
mary—more than  John  F.  Kennedy  got 
in  the  historic  1960  primary.  Thus, 
there  was  a  great  rallying  of  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  to  support  Reyn- 
olds in  order  to  support  civil  rights. 

This  points  up  the  obvious  fact  that 
while  many  people  are  preoccupied  with 
the  261.000  votes  which  Wallace  got — 
and  I  regret  that  he  got  that  many— we 
must  not  lose  sightof  the  fact  that  his 
opponents  polled  802.000  votes.  We  must 
remember  the  508.000  votes  which  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds  got  and  the  294,000  votes 
which  Republican  John  Byrnes  got. 

Let  us  look  at  the  vote  in  some  specific 
districts. 

Governor  Wallace  had  his  largest  and , 
most  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  cam- 1 
palgn  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict on  Milwaukee's  South  Side.  Yet 
Governor  Reynolds— already  under  fire 
for  supporting  a  controversial  open- 
occupany  biU  in  the  legislature— swepti 
this  district  Tuesday.  He  outpoUed  both 
Wallace  and  Byrnes  combined,  and  car- 
ried 55  percent  of  the  total  Fourth  Disj 
trict  vote  despite  a  large  Republicart 
crossover.  I 

Based  on  the  party  division  in  1962.  th0 
Republican  candidate  Tuesday  should 
have  gotten  about  50.000  votes  in  this  dis-» 
trict.  Instead,  he  got  only  about  18.0001 
indicating  a  crossover  of  close  to  32.00Q 
Republican  votes  in  this  district  alone. 

Next,  let  us  look  at  the  overwhelmingly 
Republican  Sixth  District  in  the  prosper^ 
ous  Fox  River  Valley.  This  is  the  hom^ 
of  Congressman  Van  Pelt,  the  only  Wisf 
consin  Congressman  to  vote  against  the 
civU  rights  bUl.  Van  Pelt  has  sen|t 
throughout  his  district  a  newsletter  bitj- 
terly  attacking  the  civil  rights  biU.  Govf 
emor  Wallace  and  his  aids  have  beeh 
passing  out  this  same  Uterature.    SeVr 


cral  newspapers  in  the  area  have  editori- 
iiUy  supported  Van  Pelt  and  his  charges. 
What  happened  in  this  overwhelmingly 
Republican    district    Tuesday?     Gover- 
lor    Reynolds   won   decisively,   beating 
Governor   Wallace   almost  2   to   1   and 
outpolling  BYRNES  by  over  17.000  votes. 
Reynolds'  percentage  of  the  vote  m 
his  Republican  Sixth  District  on  Tues- 
day—when   the    sole    issue    was    civil 
rights— was  actually  better  than  in  the 
1962  election  when  he  won  the  governor- 
Let  us  look  at  the  home  district  of  Rep- 
resentative Byrnes,  the  Repubbcan  fa- 
vorite son.    This  is  also  an  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican  district.    John  Byrnes 
name  is  a  household  word. 

Again  what  happened  there  Tuesday, 
in  Bvrnes'  home  district?  Governor 
Reynolds  won  decisively,  defeating  Wal- 
lace by  more  than  2  to  1  and  outpolling 
favorite  son.  Byrnes,  by  more  than  4.000 

votes 

To  summarize,  what  does  the  Wiscon- 
sin vote  show?  ^  ,    J  V,-    oil 

It  shows  that  a  man  who  staked  his  ail 
on  forcing  a  public  test  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  was  decisively  defeated  in  every  con- 
gressional district  of  Wisconsin. 

It  shows  that  a  Democratic  Governor, 
sorely  beset  with  complicated  political 
troubles  of  his  own.  won  every  smgle 
congressional  district  in  the  State  and 
actuaUy  bettered  his  1962  victory  record 
in  the  very  districts  where  civU  rights 
opposition  was  expected  to  be  the  worst. 

It  shows  that  many  RepubUcans— as 
might  be  expected— will  take  advantage 
of  a  chance  to  embarrass  a  DemocraUc 
President  and  a  DemocraUc  Governor, 
just  as  Democrats  have  often  done  in  the 
past  But  it  also  shows  that  many  Re- 
pubUcans  will  line  up  in  favor  of  civil 
rights  even  if  it  means  backing  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  who  is  under  the  most 
bitter  attack  from  their  own  Republican 

leaders.  ^    ,  _^       ..  „ 

I  hope  this  fact  will  not  be  lost  on  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate.  It 
sounds  a  warning  that  if  the  Republican 
party  should  decide  to  oppose  civil  rights 
legislation,  many  of  their  own  voters  will 
not  go  along. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  is 
that  the  Democratic  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin was  given  a  tremendous  pohtical 
boost  when  civil  rights  was  made  the  sole 
issue  in  this  election. 

Wisconsin  voters  turned  out  in  the 
second  largest  primary  in  history  and. 
despite  severe  campaign  misrepresenta- 
tions, they  rallied  to  the  side  of  the 
Democratic  Governor  and  gave  him  a 
significant  victory.  A  substantial  mi- 
nority voted  against  him.  as  they  vote 
against  every  politician  in  every  election, 
but  the  hope  of  the  opponents  that  Wis- 
consin voters  would  repudiate  the  civil 
rights  bill  failed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  In  connection  with 
the  primary  voting  in  Wisconsin.  I  have 
a  compilation  of  the  latest  figures.  It 
indicates  that  Governor  Reynolds  got 
508  597  votes  with  3,489  out  of  3.552  pre- 
cincts reporting.    Governor  Wallace  got 


216,000.  In  other  words,  the  difference 
is  that  Governor  Reynolds  got  240,000 
more  votes  than  did  Governor  Wallace. 

I  also  have  a  record  of  the  votes  that 
were  cast  for  Congressman  Byrnes. 
The  figures  show  that  Congressman 
Byrnes  received  249.724  votes.  If  one 
were  to  add  the  Wallace  votes  to  the 
Byrnes  votes,  the  total  would  exceed  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  Governor 
Reynolds. 

How    does   the   Senator    account   lor 

that?  ^  ... 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  the  way  addi- 
tion works. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  inadvertently  lose  the  floor  by 
being  too  lax.  U  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  a  comment  which  he  would 
like  to  make.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
under  the  usual  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  Congress- 
man Byrnes  to  add  his  vote  to  Governor 
Wallace's  vote,  if  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  draw  any  inference  that  that  total 
number  of  people  were  opposed  to  civil 
rights  legislation.  Congressman  Byrnes 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  in 
the  House  and  he  voted  for  the  bill,  as  I 

recall.  ,^  ^. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond just  briefly  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  wish  to  make  this 
statement.  Both  Congressman  Byrnes 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin strongly  endorse  the  civU  rights 
bill  So  if  the  proposition  is  that  this 
is  a  test,  a  kind  of  a  Gallup  poll  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  on  the  civU  rights 
bill  what  we  have  is  the  fact  that  76 
percent  of  the  people  in  our  State  sup- 
port the  bUl:  24  percent  oppose  the  bUl. 
In  other  words.  800.000  voters  are  m 
favor  of  the  bill  and  261.000  voters  are 
against  it.  ^  .  , 

I  have  never  seen  any  controversial 
legislation  ever  go  through  a  legislaUve 
body  with  a  76-percent  total  approval. 
Governor  Reynolds  got  the  highest 
total  vote  which  any  single  candidate 
ever  got  in  a  presidential  primary  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  including  the  tre- 
mendous vote  secured  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent in  the  1960  primary. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cross  over.  The  total  combined 
Republican  vote  was  70  percent  of  the 
total  vote  cast.  The  Democratic  vote 
was  large  in  every  section.  I  will  never 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  day  when  I 
or  any  other  Democrat  in  the  Stote  of 
Wisconsin  can  carry  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin with  such  a  substantial  margin. 
The  Republican  crossover  was  very  sub- 
stantial. Congressman  Byrnes  in  his 
own  district,  where  he  is  very  popular, 
was  defeated  by  Governor  Reynolds. 
The  result  of  the  crossover  by  the  Re- 
publicans was  substantial.  We  always 
enjoy  crossing  over  and  settling  Repub- 
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lican  primaries  when  they  have  a  con- 
test.   They  were  paying  us  back  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  they 
ever  had  an  open-segregationist  candi- 
date who  received  as  many  votes  as  Wal- 
lace did. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  have  had  candi- 
dates run  in  our  State  without  mention- 
ing any  names,  and  some  of  them  have 
carried  the  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  any  event,  it  was 
stated  on  many  occasions,  even  by  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  that  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous if  Governor  Wallace  got  as  many 
as  100,000  votes.  Governor  Wallace  re- 
ceived 261,148  votes,  and  they  are  not 
through  counting  the  votes  yet.  There 
are  over  100  precincts  still  to  be  heard 
from. 

If  it  were  to  be  considered  disastrous 
if  Governor  Wallace  received  100,000 
votes,  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  taken  as 
now?  It  must  be  thought  calamitous  in 
some  quarters  that  Wallace  received  as 
many  as  261,000  votes  which  is  about  26 
percent  of  the  amount  of  votes  cast. 

In  my  judgment,  it  just  shows  that  the 
northern  people  do  not  want  this  bill 
any  more  than  the  southern  people  do. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
comment  on  this,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
situation  is  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  pontificate  on  something  about 
which  I  do  not  know.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  know  of  the  movements,  the  activities, 
and  sentiments  in  my  own  State.  But  I 
do  think  that  the  people  in  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator  Nelson, 
and  others,  ought  to  be  qualified  to 
SF>eak. 

While  I  detect  some  little  edge  to  the 
remarks  which  the  Senator  has  made,  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  more  than  normal  in 
circumstances  like  these.  I  do  not  feel 
there  is  any  great  difficulty  here,  except 
as  it  might  affect  the  determination  of 
Senators  to  vote  on  decent  civil  rights 
legislation. 

The  tragedy  would  be  if.  in  this  great 
opportunity,  we  fail  to  do  the  job  that 
is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  a  question 
before  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  one 
question  about  the  situation  in  Kansas 
City? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  But  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  any  more  of  an  expert  on  Kansas 
City  than  I  am  on  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  this  situation  the 
difference  between  those  who  voted  for 
a  broader  public  accommodations  provi- 
sion was  a  bare  1,000  votes.  Of  the  total 
voters,  there  were  30,000  Negroes  reg- 
istered, according  to  the  press.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  can  account  for  that 
situation. 

Mr.  CASE.  No,  I  cannot.  I  do  not 
know  the  facts.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
this,  that  I  have  never  regarded  support 
of  civil  rights — contrary  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  some  of  our  southern 
friends  at  different  times — as  a  politically 
advantageous  position. 

I  have  always  been  conscious  of  the 
fact,  in  the  North  to  a  much  lesser  ex- 
tent thfim  in  the  South,  but  even  in  the 
North   that    a   change   in   practices,   a 


change  in  laws  is  liable  to  be  unsettling 
to  many  people. 

I  think  if  I  had  to  say  anything  about 
Wisconsin  or  Kansas  City,  it  would  be 
purely  on  the  basis  of  general  view, 
rather  than  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

I  would  say  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  that  number  of  people  in  Wisconsin 
would  look  with  some  concern  at  the 
passage  of  any  substantial  civil  rights 
legislation. 

It  will  be  remembered  as  I  said  before, 
perhaps  to  the  boredom  of  listeners, 
that  all  change,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  said, 
is  unsettling,  even  the  change  from  worse 
to  better. 

But  that  does  not  make  it  suiy  less  our 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  a  necessary  change 
is  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  preface  my 
questions  by  saying  that  I  must  confess 
that  I  could  not  imderstand  the  deduc- 
tions the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  drew 
from  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  figure  for  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  that  7.4  percent  of  the  nonwhites 
in  the  civilian  labor  forces  were  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  against  3.6  percent  for 
the  whites;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

As  I  understand,  the  figure  for  New 
Jersey  is  that  9.5  percent  of  the  non- 
whites  in  the  civilian  labor  forces  were 
unemployed.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  fact  that  North  Caro- 
lina had  only  7.4  percent  of  its  nonwhites 
unemployed  and  New  Jersey  had  9.5  per- 
cent of  its  nonwhites  unemployed  shows 
that  New  Jersey  was  not  discriminating 
against  Negroes  in  employment,  but  that 
North  Carolina  was  discriminating 
against  them.  Did  I  correctly  state  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CASE.  Again.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  desire  to  try  to  overprove  any- 
thing or  to  distort  the  meaning  of  figures. 

I  do  not  regard  this  particular  table 
as  enormously  significant,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  composition  of  the  group 
involved  or  where  the  jobs  are. 

However,  in  our  colloquy  I  endeav- 
ored— and  I  foimd  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  at  least  reasonably  perceptive 
and  willing  to  give  consideration  to  the 
actual  facts,  as  opposed  to  trying  to  make 
debating  points — to  state  that  all  agree 
that  the  applicable  figures  show  an  in- 
creasing problem  in  Northern  States, 
such  as  New  Jersey,  as  compared  with 
Southern  States,  because  of  the  constant 
migration  of  Negroes — one  and  a  half 
million  in  the  1950's — from  the  Southern 
States  into  the  Northern  States — a  con- 
tinuing phenomenon  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  table  also  shows 
that  7.4  percent  of  the  non white  civilian 
labor  force  in  North  Carolina  was  un- 
employed, whereas  in  California  the  cor- 
responding figure  was  10  percent.  I 
point  out  that  California  has  an  FEPC 
law,  but  North  Carolina  has  not.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  contend 
that  those  figures  show  the  existence  of 
discrimination  in  North  Carolina  and  no 


discrimination  in  California,  and  also 
that  in  California  the  FEPC  law  is  work- 
ing well? 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  I  point  out  that  I 
did  not  offer  the  table  as  proving  any- 
thing relative  to  the  situation  in  States 
either  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  or  in 
regard  to  the  situation  either  rightside 
up  or  upside  down,  insofar  as  that  table 
is  concerned.  So  far  as  I  recall,  I  made 
no  claim  in  connection  with  the  table. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  say  the  table 
does  not  mean  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  are  attempting  to  make  it  ap- 
pear to  mean.  One  cannot  examine  the 
table  without  seeing  very  definite  dif- 
ferences in  the  unemployment  rates. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  must  agree  that  the  table 
shows  a  better  situation  as  regards  un- 
employment in  North  Carolina,  where 
only  7.4  percent  of  the  nonwhites  in  the 
civilian  labor  force  are  unemployed,  as 
compared  with  the  situation  in  Califor- 
nia, where  10  percent  of  the  nonwhites 
in  the  civilian  labor  force  are  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  state — so  that 
it  will  be  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with 
facts  which  all  of  us  understand — that 
the  table  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  referred  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  relates  only  to  the  month  of 
July  1960.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  for  It  is  the 
only  month  for  which  we  could  obtain 
such  figures.   But  it  is  typical. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
typical  of  another  month  or  of  the  situa- 
tion in  another  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  shown  by 
means  of  the  1960  census;  and  the  figure 
can  be  obtained  for  only  that  one  month. 
But  it  is  typical. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  typical  or  is  not  typical,  because  it  may 
be  that  seasonal  factors  affect  the  situa- 
tion for  that  month,  or  that  other  fac- 
tors affect  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
figures  for  that  month  may  not  be  typi- 
cal at  all. 

I  know  there  is  serious  unemployment 
in  New  Jersey;  and  I  know  that  the  un- 
employment rate  among  Negroes  there 
is  roughly  twice  the  amount  of  the  un- 
employment rate  among  whites  in  New 
Jersey — a  situation  very  different  from 
that  in  the  South.  My  point  is  that 
that  is  typical  of  the  situation  existing 
in  the  States  of  the  North,  as  compared 
with  the  situation  existing  in  the  States 
of  the  South. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  agree  that  the 
table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  un- 
employment among  the  nonwhites  in  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  New  Jersey — 
namely,  9.5  percent — is  2.1  percentage 
p>oints  greater  than  the  corresponding 
rate  for  North  Carolina,  which  is  only 
7.4  percent. 

Mr.  CASE.  North  Carolina  has  for 
years  been  pirating  indtistry  from  New 
Jersey  and  from  other  Northern  States. 
In  New  Jersey  we  have  a  constant  fight 
to  prevent  industry  from  being  taken 
away — taken  away  by  all  sorts  of  in- 
ducements, some  of  which  perhaps  can- 
not be  complained  about,  but  others  can 
be.    So  this  is  not  a  new  situation,  and 
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it  is  no  news  to  me.  Many  other 
States-such  as  Ohio  and  IJl^^^o^*^^ 
faced  with  the  same  problem.  So  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  tell  us  ^sjiews  about 
that  situation,  rather  than  to  be  twitted 

about  it. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
industry  which  has  left  New  Jersey  and 
come  to  North  Carolina? 

Mr  CASE.  I  suggest  that  a  great  deal 
of  our  textile  industry,  for  example  has 
ipft  New  Jersey.  I  know  that  has  hap- 
'l^'ned:  Ind  we  also  know  that  the  textile 
industry  in  North  CaroUna  has  built  up 
very  greatly.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
match  company  for  conipany  or  plant 
for  plant;  but  I  am  certain  that  this 
drift  is  happening  in  the  textile  business 
as  it  relates  to  New  Jersey,  and  Perhaps 
also  as  it  relates  to  Massachusetts,  for 
example. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  virtually  all  the 
textile  industry  in  North  Carolina  is 
homegrown;  it  originated  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  plants  were  originally 
built  in  North  Carolina.  North  Caro- 
lina has  received  very  few  textile 
plants-and  none  from  New  Jersey,  so 
far  as  I  know— from  other  States. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  can  only  say  that  prac- 
tically none  of  the  textile  industry  is  left 
in  New  Jersey,  whereas  the  texUle  in- 
dustry used  to  be  a  very  significant  fac- 
tor in  the  industrial  and  employment 
situation  in  New  Jersey.    On  the  other 
hand,  as  everyone  knows,  and  as  I  nave 
sin    in  North  CaroUna  that  industry 
has  been  burgeoning  in  recent  decades. 
Mr    ERVIN.    Yes.  it  has;  and  virtu- 
allv  every  bit  of  It  in  North  Carolina,  in 
^"^flJ  S  the  textile  industry  is  con- 
cerned has  been  homegrown.    In  other 
words,  the  textile  industry  was  developed 
there  by  North  Carolina  citizens.    That 
Tt^e  of  all  the  plants  of  which  I  can 
think  offhand. 

Mr  CASE.  Well,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  textUe  industry  In  North  Carolina  is 
booming  now.  whereas  that  used  to  be 
true  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  also  wish  to  refer  to  tne 
figures  for  some  of  the  other  States. 
Mr.  CASE.  Very  well. 
Mr  ERVIN.  The  table  shows  that  in 
North  CaroUna  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment among  nonwhites  in  the  civil- 
ian labor  force  is  7.4;  in  IlUnois.  it  is  H-S- 
WUl  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  go  so 
far  as  to  agree  with  me  that  those  figures 
indicate  that  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes  in  IlUnois  l** 
4.1  decimal  points  greater  than  that  l 
North  Carolina? 

Mr  CASE.  I  think  I  have  made  th 
general  argument  In  refutation  of  th^ 
conclusion  the  Senator  from  North  Caroj 
Una  is  persistently  trying  to  draw  fronj 
these  figoires.  The  figures  show  what 
they  show.  They  show  that  Negro  unt 
employment  for  that  particular  month  of 
1960  in  Illinois  was  11.5  percent.  wherea$ 
in  that  particular  month  of  1960.  unemj 
ployment  among  whites  was  3.8  percenti. 
To  me.  those  figures  in  themselves  sho^ 
nothing  whatever  about  discrimination 
in  minols,  although  I  have  no  doubt  tha 
discrimination  exists. 


It  certainly  does  not  indicate  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  nor  do  I  be- 
Jeve  it  would  Uidicate  to  anyone  from 
Iny    part    of    the    country    except    the 
outh.  that  there  is  more  discrimmation 
employment  Ui  IlUnois  than  there  is 
i  the  States  which  the  Senator  from 
ijouisiana.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  some  others  have  the  great 
honor  to  represent,  and  which  they  rep- 
resent so  excellently. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  hign 
rate  of  unemployment  among  Negroes  Ui 
the  North.  I  beUeve  the  greatest  reason 
is  the  influx  of  the  unskilled,  uneducated 
Negroes  from  southern  areas  into  our 
great  cities.  They  cannot  be  absorbed 
because  there  are  no  jobs  in  those  areas 
which  they  are  able  to  fiU. 

Mr    ERVIN.    The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  argiiing  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  pass  a  national  FEPC  law  in  order  to 
cope  with  conditions  in  the  South.    The 
figures    show    that    in    virtually    every 
Southern  State  there  is  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  Negroes   employed   than 
are  employed  in  the  States  which  have 
FEPC  laws.    Notwithstanding  my  high 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  go  by  my 
North   Carolina   arithmetic,   and  when 
that  arithmetic  shows  me  that  the  per- 
centage of  nonwhites  in  New  Jersey  who 
are  unemployed  is  2.1  percentage  points 
higher  than  in  North  CarolUia,  it  com- 
pels me  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
percentage  of  nonwhites  unemployed  in 
North  CaroUna  is  2.1  percent  lower  than 
the  figure  for  New  Jersey.    I  am  sorry 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  cannot 
agree  with  my  arithmetic. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
before.  I  have  a  real  affection  for  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  have 
admiration  for  the  persistence  with 
which  he  pursues  the  points  which  he 
has  been  attempting  to  make.  But  I  do 
not  think  he  has  persuaded  any  Senator 
in  his  discussion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  merely  state  the  fig- 
ures  

Mr  CASE.  I  understand  the  figures. 
I  have  been  looking  at  them  for  a  long 


time.    They  do  not  show  what  the  Sen- 
ator suggests  they  show. 

Mr   ERVIN.    They  do  show  that  the 
State  of  Virginia,  which  is  a  Southern 
State,  and  which  has  no  FEPC  law  has 
a  percentage  of  unemployed  nonwhites 
of  7  1.  while  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed nonwhites  in  New  Jersey  is  9.5 
percent.    The  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment among  nonwhites  in  the  State  or 
South  Carolina,  which  has  no  FEPC  law, 
and  which  is  a  Southern  State,  is  5.7 
percent,  whereas  the  percentage  of  un- 
employment in  New  Jersey  is  9.5  percent. 
Mr  CASE.     We  could  make  compari- 
sons with  many  other  States,  too.    They 
all  prove  nothing. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  figures  for  the  State 
of  Mississippi  show  that  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  in  the  civiUan  labor  force 
of  nonwhites  is  7.1  percent,  whereas  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  of  non- 
whites  in  New  Jersey  is  9.5  percent.  I 
could  take  up  other  Illustrations  to  prove 
the  same  point.  Since  I  learned  the 
kind  of  arithmetic  I  did— namely,  that 
two  and  two  make  four— I  would  say  that 


those  figures  show  that  there  Is  more 
unemployment  among  nonwhites  m  the 
States  which  have  FEPC  laws  than  there 
is  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  permit  me  to  turn 
to  another  comparison.  During  the 
course  of  my  remarks  I  inserted  In  the 
Record  tables  showing  the  median  in- 
come of  white  and  nonwhlte  male  work- 
ers from  1949  to  1959.  as  I  recaU.  I 
have  before  me  now  a  shorter  table  for 
the  11  Southern  States,  showing  the 
median  Uicome  of  white  and  nonwhite 
male  workers  for  11  of  those  States  for 
the  years  1950  to  1960.  I  should  Uke  to 
make  the  comparison  a  part  of  our  con- 
sideration now,  since  we  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  getting  at  the  facts.  I  sug- 
gest that  those  figures  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  problem. 

In  the  Senator's  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1960  the  median  Income  for  male 
whites  was  $3,035;  in  the  same  year  the 
median  income  for  male  Negroes  was 
$1.286— less  than  half,  or  perhaps  40  per- 
cent I  call  those  statistics  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator.  The  same  general 
ratio  applies  throughout. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  been  discussing  the  subject.  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana  the  figure  for  white 
male  workers  is  higher.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  explanation  would  be.  But  the 
median  figure  for  male  white  workers  in 
1960  in  Louisiana  In  respect  to  Income 
was  $4,001.  which  Is  aUnost  $1,000  more 
than  the  median  for  the  same  workers  m 
North  Carolina.  I  leave  the  Senators 
to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  difference. 
But  those  figures  compare  with  an  In- 
come figure  of  $1,565  for  a  male  Negro, 
or  again  about  40  percent  of  the  white 
rate.  The  percentage  runs  through  the 
whole  table,  which  I  beUeve  indicates 
discrimination. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  discussing  a  comparison  of  in- 
comes in  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina, 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  could  show  much 
higher  earnings  In  New  Jersey.  He  could 
demonstrate  higher  earnings  among 
lawyers;  he  could  show  higher  earnings 
among  doctors;  he  could  iUustrate  higher 
earnings  among  schoolteachers.  This  Is 
so  because  New  Jersey  is  a  wealthier 
State  than  North  Carolina.  , 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  comparing  the  in- 
comes of  white  and  Negro  workers  with- 
in a  State. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  there  Is  another  ex- 
planation, as  far  as  that  point  is  con- 
cerned, and  as  far  as  North  Carolina  is 
concerned.  North  CaroUna  has  more 
people  living  on  farms  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  With  the  exception 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  it  has  more  farms 
than  any  other  State  In  the  Union. 

Farmers  grow  chickens,  which  they 
eat.  They  raise  vegetables,  which  they 
eat  They  grow  corn,  which  they  con- 
sume on  the  premises.  Those  Items  do 
not  go  into  their  income. 

For  example.  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  the  nonwhites  do  not  live  on 
farms  in  the  country.  They  live  in 
urban  centers.  People  in  urban  centers 
do  not  grow  vegetables;  they  do  not  raise 
chickens  or  pigs.  They  must  buy  from 
stores  everything  they  eat  and  every- 
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thing  they  wear,  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  situation  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tions which  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
Una has  made.  Obviously  we  could  dis- 
cuss for  a  long  time  this  and  other 
points  I  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania have  made  in  our  presentations.  I 
must  disagree  with  the  Senator's  con- 
clusion. I  have  no  desire  to  twist  or 
distort  any  facts,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  have  no  such  desire.  I  am  as 
convinced  as  that  I  am  standing  here 
that  discrimination  In  employment  exists 
all  over  the  country.  I  know  that.  I 
have  seen  it  operate.  I  have  seen  it 
operate  in  the  South  as  weU  as  in  the 
North.  I  know  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  I  am  convinced  that  un- 
less we  get  it.  we  shaU  set  back  our  so- 
ciety a  long  way. 

The  biU  is  the  first  opportunity  there 
has  been  not  only  since  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  some  20  years  ago,  but 
also  for  100  years  or  more,  to  enact 
a  decent  civil  rights  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  will 
explain  some  figures  which  I  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  a  few  days 
ago  relating  to  the  month  of  February 
1964.  They  do  not  go  back  to  1960.  as  did 
the  percentages  we  have  been  discussing. 

The  Department  of  Labor  found  that 
In  February  1964,  unemployment  In  the 
entire  United  States  among  whites  was 
3.629.000. 

Mr.  CASE.  WUl  the  Senator  repeat 
his  last  sentence? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  advised  me  that  during 
the  month  of  February  1964.  unemploy- 
ment among  whites  in  the  United  States 
was  3.629,000.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  contend  that  those  3.629,000 
whites  were  without  jobs  in  February  of 
this  year  because  someone  discriminated 
against  them? 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  but  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor would  find,  if  he  received  that  fig- 
ure— and  I  do  not  have  it  for  that  par- 
ticular date — that  the  rate  for  Negro 
unemployment  Is  more  than  two  times  as 
great  as  for  white.  The  difference  in- 
dicates something. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  any  of  these  3,629,000  white  in- 
dividuals were  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  color? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  I  should  wait  to 
answer  the  Senator's  chief  questions  be- 
fore I  go  into  a  series  of  answers  to  al- 
most Inconsequential  or  frivolous  ques- 
tions.    So  will  the  Senator  continue? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  think  It  Is  frivolous  to  those 
3,629,000  white  Individuals  without  jobs? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  North 
CarolUia  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  does  not  think  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  think  so.  That 
was  the  figure  I  was  asking  about.  I  do 
not  consider  the  question  to  be  frivolous. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  question  was  whether 
those  whites  were  unemployed  because 
of  discrimination  based  on  their  white 
color.  That  was  a  frivolous  question.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  serious  ques- 
tion. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  tell  me  why  he  thinks  the 
3,629.000  whites  were  unemployed  in 
February  of  this  year? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  asked  a 
"$64"  question.  Nobody  knows  all  the 
answers.  There  are  many  different  an- 
swers. Automation  makes  up  a  part  of 
the  answer.  Technological  changes  have 
some  part  in  it.  The  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  employment,  as  it  is  called,  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  unemployment. 
There  are  a  number  of  causes,  including 
inadequacy  of  education  for  some  white 
people.  The  opportunities  for  many  peo- 
ple, white  and  Negro,  are  not  as  good 
as  they  should  be. 

The  only  thing  that  is  significant  to 
the  discussion  is  the  comparison  of  un- 
employment based  upon  the  difference 
between  the  rate  of  unemployment  of 
Negroes  and  whites.  Even  this  fact  I 
would  not  argue  too  much,  because  it 
requires  explanation  along  the  line  that 
the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  have  been 
pursuing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the 
3.629,000  whites  who  were  out  of  em- 
ployment in  February  were  unemployed 
due  to  economic  causes? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes — due  to  economic,  so- 
cial, and  other  problems  related  thereto. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  also  conceive  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  895.000  nonwhites 
who  were  out  of  employment  at  that  time 
were  out  of  employment  due  to  economic 
causes? 

Mr.  CASE.  Of  coiu-se,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  suggests  there  Is 
reason  to  make  further  Inquiry  when 
we  find  that  the  rate  of  Negro  unem- 
ployment is  2Vi  times  that  of  the  white. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    It  is  a  lltUe  over  4  to  1. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  overstated  It.  I  beUeve 
It  Is  about  5  to  11. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
create  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
help  895.000  nonwhites  get  jobs  whUe 
the  Congress  does  not  concern  Itself 
about  the  3.629.000  unemployed  whites 
who  are  in  an  equally  bad  fix? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  hope  we  wUl  concern 
ourselves  with  the  whole  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  whether  white  or  of  an- 
other color.  It  is  our  job  to  concern 
ourselves  with  that  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent's war  on  poverty,  socalled,  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  we  should  be  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  problem.  At  least, 
we  should  get  on  with  a  study  and  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  and  act  upon 
it. 

But  what  indicates  discrimination  is 
not  so  much  the  overaU  figures,  which 
must  be  Interpreted.  It  has  been  said 
so  often  that  figures  do  not  lie,  but  liars 
figure.  I  know  that  my  coUeagues  of  the 
opposition  have  no  desire  to  lie  about 
this  subject. 

What  is  significant  Is  what  was  Indi- 
cated, for  example,  by  the  Florida  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  reported,  as  I  de- 
scribed at  some  length,  the  frustration 
faced  by  skUled  Negro  job  appUcants  in 
the  State  of  Florida;  the  fact  that  they 


acquired  specialized  training  and  were 
promised  jobs,  but  when  it  was  discov- 
ered they  were  Negroes,  they  were  ad- 
vised that  the  jobs  had  been  filled  by 
others.  It  Is  this  specific  frustration — 
which  I  know  exists  in  my  State  also — 
which  should  be  persuasive. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  that  the  frustration  of 
not  having  a  job  Is  just  as  hard  on  whites 
as  it  Is  on  nonwhites? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  does;  but  he  does  not  see  why 
the  Negro  population  should  have  a  rate 
of  unemployment  over  twice  the  burden 
of  the  white  population. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  difference  in 
the  imemployment  rate  of  whites  and 
nonwhites  conceivably  due  to  the  Inade- 
quacy of  education  and  Inadequacy  of 
sklUs?  Could  It  not  arise  in  large  part 
from  lack  of  education  or  skills? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  made  that  point  in  my 
own  remarks.  They  are  all  factors  in 
vmemployment.  But  to  have  an  educa- 
tion and  not  to  have  a  job  at  the  end  is 
a  bitter  irony.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  attack  the  problem  on  aU 
fronts.  This  biU  deals  with  employment 
problems.  It  goes  into  problems  of  edu- 
cation. It  goes  into  problems  of  public 
faculties,  Ui  part  ni.  AU  of  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  biU  Is  designed  to 
compel  employers  to  hire  nonwhites  in 
specific  cases,  whether  they  wish  to  hire 
them  or  not;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  bill  would  do  only  one 
thing.  It  would  make  it  unlawful  for  a 
person  to  discriminate  against  an  indi- 
vidual in  regard  to  employment — hiring, 
firing,  promotion,  or  any  other  matter — 
because  of  race.  It  does  not  require 
anybody  to  hire  a  particular  Individual. 
It  does  not  require  anybody  to  hire  some- 
one who  cannot  do  the  job  necessary. 
There  is  no  Motorola  case  involved  in 
the  Federal  law  as  proposed,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  reconcile  his  statement 
that  it  does  not  compel  employers  to  hire 
certaUi  people  with  the  language  which 
begins  on  Une  22  of  page  41  and  runs, 
through  line  5,  on  page  42  of  the  bill. 
I  read  this  psissage: 

If  the  coiirt  finds  that  the  respondent  haa 
engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  charged  In  the  com- 
plaint, the  court  may  enjoin  the  respondent 
from  engaging  In  such  unlawful  employment 
practice,  and  shall  order  the  respondent  to 
take  such  aflBrmatlve  action,  Including  re- 
instatement or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or 
without  back  pay  •  •  •  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  wUl  read 
into  that  a  finding  of  what  is  an  unlaw- 
ful emplojmient  practice 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  did. 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  What  is  an  imlaw- 
ful  employment  practice? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  the  contents  of  a 
man's  mind.  It  is  the  intent  he  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  I  would  Uke  the  Sen- 
ator to  read  the  words,  since  he  is  talk- 
ing about  the  bUl. 
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Mr  ERVIN.  The  language  is  "on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 

origin."  ,  ^  ♦ 

Mr.  CASE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr   ERVIN.    That  is  a  matter  of  in- 
tent    The  intent  in  the  man's  mmd  is 
going  to  be  judged,  not  by  him.  but  by 
somebody  else. 

Mr  CASE.  Yes,  but  m  the  time-hon- 
ored custom  of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurispru- 
dence, under  the  terms  of  the  bui  it 
would' be  determined  by  a  court  of  law. 

Mr  ERVIN.  It  would  be  determined 
not  by  the  external  acts  in  the  case,  but 
by  what  some  Federal  employee  believes 
was  in  the  mind  at  the  time. 

Mr  CASE.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
It  is  unusual  to  have  a  determination  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong  depend  on  a 
mental  state.  Practically  speaking,  this 
has  been  universally  true. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  not  true  except 
in  one  case.  I  refer  to  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Act.  Those  who  fashioned  our 
law  held  that  a  man  should  not  be  con- 
victed of  any  illegal  act  unless  there 
was  external  evidence  of  the  crime.  For 
example,  a  man  could  not  be  convicted 
of  murder  unless  a  body  was  produced 
showing  evidences  of  actual  violence. 
A  man  could  not  be  convicted  of  steal- 
ing unless  it  was  shown  that  property 
was  carried  away  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner. 

It  is  dangerous  to  judge  a  man  on  the 
basis  of  the  contents  of  his  mind  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  his 

external  act. 

Mr  CASE.  Let  me  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  that.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  almost  always  true.  The  con- 
tent of  a  man's  mind,  the  will,  the  in- 
tent, is  a  mental  state  and  is  almost 
always  important  in  any  criminal  act. 
The  facts  as  to  the  statements  are  proved 
by  external  evidence. 

The  point  is  that  this  act  is  not  a 
criminal  act.  We  do  not  put  a  man  in 
jail  We  reason  with  him.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  say.  we  rea- 
son with  him  "sweetly,"  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  change  his  ways.  We 
try  to  persuade  him,  to  show  him  where 
he  is  wrong,  to  get  him  to  do  voluntarily 
what  he  should  be  doing.  It  is  only  after 
the  methods  of  persuasion,  conciliation, 
and  sweetness  fail  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  Commission  to  bring  an  action,  which 
it  must  do  de  novo. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  employer's  guilt  de- 
pends solely  upon  an  illegal  thought;  in 
other  words  this  is  a  thought  control 
bill  The  employer  is  to  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  thinks  rather  than 
on  what  he  does. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  spinning  a 
fine  web  of  fantasy.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  about 
the  law  in  regard  to  its  relation  to  a 
person's  mental  state.  This  is  quite  a 
common  thing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
punishable  crime  that  does  not  require 
an  illegal  external  act  as  a  basis  for 
judgment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Neither  does  it  do  so  In 
this  provision.  The  man  must  do  or 
fail  to  do  something  in  regard  to  em- 
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plloyment.  There  must  be  a  specific  ex- 
ternal act,  more  than  a  mental  act.  Only 
il  he  does  the  act  because  of  the  grounds 
s:ated  in  the  bill  would  there  be  any 
li!gal  consequences. 

Mr  ERVIN.  If  an  employer  receives 
an  application  from  A  and  B  for  a  job. 
and  hires  A.  rather  than  B.  his  external 
act  in  so  doing  is  immaterial  under  the 
till.  The  only  thing  material  is  the 
state  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  have  seen  nothmg  yet 
ia  the  circumstances  described  bearing 
c  n  discrimination,  or  any  ground  to  sup- 
port a  complaint  of  discrimination. 
1  Mr.  ERVIN.    I  ask  the  Senator,  if  m 
(Carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  FEPC  employee  would  not  go  into 
In  employer's  place  of  business  and  tell 
im  whom  he  must  hire  or  whom  he  must 
.remote,  even  though  such  government 
mployee  had  no  experience  in  the  par- 
icular  business  and  knew  nothing  what- 
ver  about  the  skills  required  to  operate 
luch  business;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.   CASE.    No;   the  Senator  is  not 
orrect  when  he  says  anyone  can  go  into 
man's  business  and  tell  him  whom  he 
:ust  hire,  or  whom  he  must  not  hire, 
his  is  not  what  will  be  done.    If  in  the 
nforcement  and  implementation  of  the 
ict    the   Commission   does   not  engage 
:ompetent  people,  I  beUeve  the  Senator's 
wn  party  should  take  some  action  to  see 
,„hat  the  Commission  does.    As  it  stands 
now   his  party  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  law,  but  to  say 
that  something  may  be  badly  admims- 
tered  is  no  reason  for  refusing  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  problem.    Rather 
it  is,  I  believe,  a  smokescreen  or  "squid" 
with  which  the  Senator  has  been  at- 
tempting to  cloud  the  water.    There  is 
discrimination  in  this  country  in  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  in  other  areas;  and 
it  is  time  we  did  something  about  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  the  FEPC  employees  who  will 
work  in  this  way  would  be  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles,  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
tronic devices,  or  the  like? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  suggest  that  the  investi- 
gators whom  the  Commission  might  en- 
!  gage  should  certainly  be  skilled.  If  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  my  party 
has  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  will  do  my 
part  to  see  that  they  are  people  compe- 
tent to  do  the  kind  of  job  which  they  are 
hired  to  do.  I  do  not  believe,  necessarily, 
that  this  will  require  they  be  able  to  man- 
age  a  factory,  or  anything  else,  but  they 
should  be  able  to  do  the  job  they  are 
given  to  do  in  the  way  of  investigation, 
observation,  and  in  general  in  the  field 
of  personnel  relations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  would  have 
more  confidence  in  Government  employ- 
ees than  I  would  have,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. Does  not  the  Senator  con- 
cede that  it  would  require  vast  knowl- 
edge for  a  Government  official  to  dis- 
charge aright  his  functions  under  title 
7? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  the  best  answer 
that  can  be  made  to  the  suggestions  and 
the  worries  being  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  that  in  all 
States  I  have  yet  to  find  complaints  from 
employers  as  to  the  operations  of  fair 


employment  practices  commissions  and 
their  employees.  Specifically,  I  know  of 
none  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
program  is  supported  by  industry  as  well 
as  by  labor.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  is 
raising  a  straw  man. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  read  about  the  action  taken 
in  the  Motorola  case  in  Illinois  by  the 
hearing  examiner  under  FEPC? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
it.  I  have  read  the  hearing  examiner's 
so-called  decision.  It  is  only  that,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  law  says  he  shall 
make.  It  is  only  a  preliminary  decision 
and  there  are  no  sanctions  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  If  it  is  adopted  by  the  Illi- 
nois commission,  which  has  not  yet  act- 
ed, it  can  be  taken  to  court,  and  so 
forth. 

The  fact  that  this  particular  case  has 
been  raised— and  I  believe  rightly— and 
the  storm  it  has  provoked,  indicates  how 
unusual  it  is.  The  exception  in  this  case, 
I  believe,  proves  the  rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Nevertheless,  that  man 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  State  govern- 
ment of  Illinois- 
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Mr.  CASE.  No;  he  was  not  in  its  em- 
ploy. As  I  understand— and  I  believe  I 
am  correct^-IUinois  law  provides  for 
part-time  retainers  of  persons  in  private 
law  practice.  This  man  was  one  who 
occasionally  did  a  job  of  this  character. 
He  was  not  an  employee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  can  the  Senator  say 
that  a  man  is  not  an  employee  of  the 
State  when  he  goes  out  under  orders  of 
the  State,  and  exercises  the  power  of  the 
State  under  the  law  of  the  State? 

Mr.  CASE.  He  does  not  exercise  the 
power  of  the  State.  He  makes  an  exami- 
nation. He  makes  what  is  called  a  deci- 
sion. It  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  a 
report,  like  the  report  of  an  advisory 
master.  The  commission  can  accept  It 
or  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  trial  examiner 
be  automatically  binding  on  the  em- 
ployer if  he  did  not  proceed  further  and 
secure  its  reversal? 

Mr.  CASE.  As  I  pointed  out  before.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator's  conclusions 
as  to  what  this  case  actually  involves  are 
correct;  but,  in  any  event,  it  is  Illinois  , 
procedure  he  is  talking  about,  not  pro- 
cedure under  title  VII  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Exactly  the  same  proce- 
dure could  be  set  up  under  the  bill.  The 
same  kind  of  hearings  could  be  con- 
ducted, and  the  same  kind  of  decision 
could  be  reached. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  same  kind  of  decision 
could  not  be  reached,  because  specifically 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  no  one  may 
be  directed  as  to  whom  he  shall  employ. 
The  bill  says  only  that  he  may  not  dis- 
criminate among  appUcants  on  grounds 
of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mission can  tell  a  man  he  must  employ 
A,  or  he  will  be  dragged  into  court  to 
defend  himself. 

Mr  CASE.  The  Commission  cannot 
tell  him  anything.  Only  the  court  can 
do  that,  in  a  trial  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  a  party  plaintiff,  and  would  have 


to  prove  the  case  from  the  beginning. 
with  full  burden  of  proof. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission could  say  to  the  employer,  "You 
will  either  do  as  we  say.  or  we  will  put 
the  law  to  you";  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  suppose  an  individual 
Commissioner  might  be  an  unpleasant 
person,  and  I  suppose  he  might  say 
something  of  the  sort.  What  the  Sena- 
tor is  paraphrasing  he  is  putting  in  bad 
language — "If  you  do  not  follow  this  sug- 
gestion, we  will  at  least  consider  whether 
we  should  file  a  complaint  against  you," 
but  the  Commission  is  only  a  party  plain- 
tiff in  a  suit  in  which  both  parties  are 
equal  before  the  court. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Without  using  any  bad 

English 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  not  suggesting  that. 
The  Senator's  English  is  always  good. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Commission  can  say 
to  an  employer,  "If  you  don't  hire  A,  we 
will  put  the  law  on  you." 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  Of  course,  they  might 
reach  the  conclusion  that  A  had  been 
discriminated  against  because  he  was  a 
Negro.  In  that  case  they  could  very  well 
say,  "We  can  put  the  law  on  you."  Is 
this  a  strange  provision? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 
power  to  vest  in  the  Commission.  Its  de- 
cision is  based  solely  on  the  content  of  a 
man's  mind.  No  man  can  read  another 
man's  mind. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  said  that 
a  great  many  times.  It  might  be  useful 
to  him,  fine  lawyer  that  he  is,  and  out- 
standing member  of  the  judiciary  that  he 
was.  to  think  of  the  number  of  times,  as 
a  judge  and  as  a  lawyer,  he  has  had  to 
deal  with  the  question,  whether  in  a 
murder  case,  a  malicious  mischief  case, 
or  a  case  Involving  any  other  willful 
criminal  act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
life  in  the  law.  I  have  never  tried  a  case 
in  which  the  decision  hinged  solely  upon 
the  content  of  a  man's  mind  and  not  on 
the  external  nature  of  his  act. 

Mr.  CASE.  Here  we  have  a  number  of 
externals.  There  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployment. There  would  have  to  be  an 
employer.  There  would  have  to  be  a 
business.  These  are  tangibles.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  refusal  to  give  a  per- 
son employment.  Obviously  that  is  a 
physical  fact,  or  at  least  a  tangible 
factor. 

The  only  question  that  would  arise 
would  be  "Why?"  The  question  would 
be.  Why  was  the  man  refused?  There 
would  be  tangible  acts  for  the  court  to 
consider.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
whether  a  man  is  thinking  bad  thoughts. 
Any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
to  state  this  point  in  his  own  way  does 
not  change  the  situation.  Whether  or 
not  a  course  of  conduct  is  actionable 
depends  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ac- 
tor. I  do  not  find  this  to  be  strange  in 
any  degree. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  It  is  quite  strange  to  me. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  cite  me  one 
example  in  which  the  question  of  legal- 
ity of  a  man's  act  is  judged  wholly  on 
what  is  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  CASE.  Not  wholly.  There  Is  the 
failure  to  hire  a  person,  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  given  an  increase  in  pay,  or  the 


fact  that  he  was  fired.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  "Why?"  If  the  Senator  were  the 
person  who  had  been  discriminated 
against,  he  would  find  it  to  be  a  specific 
thing  and  an  important  thing,  and 
enough  to  warrant  the  intervention  of 
a  State  which  is  interested  in  all  its 
people. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  we  do  not  judge  a 
man  on  the  ground  of  his  emplo3^ng 
somebody  or  his  failing  to  employ  some- 
body. These  are  acts  which  are  external. 
They  have  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  decision.  The  only  decision  is  made 
on  the  state  of  mind  which  accompanied 
the  act  or  the  omission  to  act. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  only  way  a  state  of 
mind  can  be  proved  is  by  an  external 
act.  or  by  a  pattern  of  acts,  of  a  man,  or 
by  a  treatment  that  was  given.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff.  The 
only  finding  the  court  can  make  is  one 
for  the  purpose  of  injunctive  or  pre- 
ventive relief.  No  criminality  is  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  title  VH,  an  order 
can  be  entered  ordering  a  man  to  pay 
back  wages  to  a  person  who  had  never 
done  a  day's  work  for  him.  The  amount 
of  back  wages  may  largely  exceed  the 
jurisdictional  amount  requiring  a  jury 
trial  in  common  law  cases  under  the 
Constitution.  Title  VII  contains  no  re- 
quirement for  a  jury  trial  under  any 
circumstances? 

Mr.  CASE.  So  far  as  the  act  itself  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  provision  for  jury 
trial.  Of  course,  whether  a  jury  trial 
would  be  required  would  depend  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  in  developing  further 
its  decision  of  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  the  Barnett  case.  A  jury  trial  might 
be  provided  if  the  penalty  were  heavy 
enough. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    No  jury  trial  is  provided. 

Mr.  CASE.  No  jury  trial  is  provided 
under  the  terms  of  this  section. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  original  question,  that 
is. 

Mr.  CASE.  No;  except,  possibly,  if  the 
suit  were  brought  by  an  individual.  In 
that  case,  I  believe  it  is  possible  that  un- 
der the  statute  a  jury  trial  for  criminal 
contempt  might  be  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  an 
injunctive  procedure,  it  would  be  on  the 
equity  side  of  the  docket,  and  no  Jury 
trial  would  be  allowed.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  a  technical  matter, 
varying  in  each  jurisdiction.  It  would 
depend  on  what  kind  of  docket  there 
was  in  the  jurisdiction;  whether  there 
were  two  dockets  or  whether  there  were 
one  system.  Whether  a  person  would 
get  a  jury  trial  would  depend  on  the  sys- 
tem. Only  in  the  matter  of  criminal  con- 
tempt would  the  question  arise.  The 
difference  between  criminal  contempt 
and  civil  contempt  requires  a  nicety  of 
perception  at  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  much  better  than  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  a  suit  in  which 
injunctive  relief  is  sought  or  granted  is 
necessarily  an  equity  proceeding  in  which 
there  is  no  right  of  trial  by  jury? 


Mr.  CASE.  There  Is  no  question  sU^out 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  of  the  proceedings 
under  title  vn  will  be  without  a  Jury 
trial.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE.  It  will  be  done  without  a 
jury  trial  in  the  case  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fact  in  the  first  instance.  The 
question  of  whether  a  Jury  trial  would 
be  granted  would  depend  on  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
this  week,  by  a  5-to-4  decision,  that  there 
was  no  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  in  a  crim- 
inal contempt  case. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  was  a  little  difficult  to 
say  exactly  what  the  Court  held.  In 
the  majority  opinion.  Justice  Clark  made 
it  clear  that  in  that  case  there  was  no 
need,  under  the  applicable  statute,  for 
a  jury  trial.  Certain  members  of  the 
majority  felt,  if  the  penalty  imposed  by 
the  Court  were  severe,  that  the  question 
of  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  might  very 
well  arise.  The  question  is  still  an  open 
one.  It  depends  on  the  severity  of  the 
offense. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  it,  a 
majority  of  the  suits  would  be  brought 
by  the  United  States.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  statute  which  allows  a 
jury  trial  in  certain  contempt  cases  does 
not  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  a  jury  trial  in  a  case 
of  criminal  contempt  would  override 
that  provision  if  the  penalty  were  severe 
enough. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be  true  only 
if  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  to  hand  down  a  different  decision 
from  the  one  of  this  week. 

Mr.  CASE.  No;  without  changing  the 
decision,  but  following  out  the  intima- 
tion of  the  decision  as  to  the  severity 
of  the  penalty. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Federal  courts  have  held 
in  past  cases  that  a  person  can  be  sen- 
tenced to  as  much  as  3  years  im- 
prisonment in  a  criminal  contempt  case 
without  a  jury  trial,  and  that  the  only 
limitation  upon  the  punishment  in  such 
cases  is  the  limitation  in  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  prohibits  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments.  I  do  not  see 
any  hope  of  getting  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  of  this  week  holding  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  right  to  a  jury  trial 
in  criminal  contempt  cases. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  read  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  that  was  decided  last  week. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  a  change.  I  have 
no  desire  to  make  it  appear  that  the  bill 
has  anything  in  it  that  it  does  not  have. 
It  expressly  excludes  the  provisions  of 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
page  39,  section  707,  subsection  (A). 
Does  that  provision  not  specify  that  the 
proceeding  can  be  set  in  motion  on  a 
written  charge  of  one  member  of  the 
Commission? 

Mr.  CASE.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  It  not  provide,  on 
the  following  page,  page  40,  beginning 
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at  Une  6.  and  running  down  to  line  14, 
that  two  of  the  Commissioners  can  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  reach  a  deci- 
sion? 

It  provides: 

If  two  or  more  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  after  such  Investiga- 
tion, that  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  Is  true.  *   *   * 
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Does  that  not  imply  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  can  conduct  a 
hearing  and  make  the  decision  of  the 
Commission? 

Mr  CASE.  It  means  what  it  says.  It 
provides  that  whenever  a  charge  is  filed 
by  a  person  in  writing,  it  must  be  under 
oath  or  be  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  Presumably,  in  that  event, 
it  would  not  have  to  be  under  oath.  The 
Commission  must  then  furnish  the  em- 
plover,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization  with  a  copy  of  the  charge, 
and  investigate  it. 

Then  if  two  or  more  members  of  the 
Commission  determine  after  completion 
of  the  investigation  that  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  charge  is 
true— which  sounds  like  an  indictment, 
and  not  a  determination— the  Commis- 
sion endeavors  to  eliminate  the  unlawful 
practice  by  informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence conciliation,  and  persuasion,  and 
obtain  an  agreement  that  the  man  will 
stop  the  practice. 

Mr  ERVIN.    But  does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  agree  that  two  members 
of  the  Commission  can  act  for  the  Com- 
mission? .    *  ^  ^ 
Mr.  CASE.    Only  to  the  extent  stated. 
Mr    ERVIN.     There  being  no  limita- 
tion in  the  bill  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  Commissioners  who  are  to  judge  the 
truthfulness  of  the  charge,  the  one  who 
prefers  the  charge  originally  may  be  one 
of  those  passing  judgment. 

Mr.  CASE.    Would  the  Senator  repeat 

that?  ,^    ,^ 

Mr  ERVIN.  There  being  no  limita- 
tion whatever  as  to  the  Commissioners 
who  are  to  act  as  judges,  the  bill  would 
permit  the  Commissioner  who  made  the 
charge  to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges  to  de- 
termine   the    truth    or    falsity    of    the 

/•Ho  j-orp  0 

Mr.  CASE.  I  see  no  reason  in  the  bill 
itself  why  the  member  who  makes  the 
charge  should  not  be  one  of  the  two  who 
passes  upon  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  it  is 
true  and  therefore  to  warrant  concilia- 
tion efforts. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared in  the  case  of  Wong  Yang  Sung  v. 
McGrath,  339  U.S.  33,  41  that  Congress 
adorted  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  cure  or  minimize  certain  admin- 
istrative ills.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  Court's  statement  of  one 
of  these  ills,  as  set  out  on  page  41. 

More  fundamental,  however,  was  the  pur 
pose  to  curtail  and  change  the  practice   ol 
embodying    In    or.e    person    or    agency    th« 
duties  of  prosecutor  and  judge. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  New  Jersej 
think    that    an    official    who    makes    i. 
charge   and  thereby  becomes  a  prose- 
cutor ought  to  be  barred  from  passinr 
upon   the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  own 
charge? 


Mr  CASE.    The  Senator  insists  upon 
discussing  this  question  in  terms  of  a 
criminal  case.    This  is  not  a  criminal 
case      This  is  an   administrative   pro- 
Seeding  based,  first,  upon  inquiry,  exam- 
:iaUons,  reports,  and  an  administrative 
ecision  by  two  members,  one  of  whom 
nay  have  said  in  the  beginning  that  the 
ase  ought  to  be  looked  into.    We  are 
alking  about  an  administrative  agency 
.ttempting  to  straighten  the  matter  out 
>etween  the  parties.    If  the  Commission 
;hinks  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
ustice.  only  then  would  the  Commis- 
lion  have  the  right  to  start  an  action. 
I   think  it  is  clear  that  before  any 
iction  can  be  started,  it  must  be  by  a 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission, 
ind  not  by  a  determination  by  two  Com- 
mission members. 

If  this  is  not  far  away  from  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
which  the  Senator  referred,  then  I  do 
not  know  what  could  be. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  decision  also  cites 
from  the  committee  report  these  words, 
which  appear  on  page  42 : 

The  same  men  are  obliged  to  serve  both  as 
prosecutors  and  as  Judges. 

Mr.  CASE.    But  there  are  no  judges 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  quotation  proceeds: 
This   not   only   undermines   judicial  fair- 
ness;  it  weakens  public  confidence  In  that 
fairness 


Mr.  CASE.  I  agree.  It  would,  if  it 
were  so.    But  it  is  not  so. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  it  is  up  to  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  will  be  any  suit  in 
any  court  to  enforce  its  decision? 

Mr  CASE.  The  full  Commission  must 
decide  whether  to  bring  a  suit,  which  is 
not  however,  to  enforce  its  decision  for 
it  has  no  power  to  make  a  determination 
of  violation. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Where  does  the  bill  pro- 
vide that  the  full  Commission  must  de- 
cide? 

Mr  CASE  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Commission  must  decide.  H  it  means 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  Commission, 
it  so  states.  This  is  elementary. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  provides: 
U  two  or  more  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine,  after  such  Investiga- 
tion, that  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  Is  true,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  endeavor — 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
act  through  two  of  its  members? 

Mr  CASE.    No.    I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  what  happens  is  that  either  an 
aggrieved  party  or  a  single  member  oi 
the  Commission  by  a  simple  writing  may 
file   a   charge.     Investigation    is   auto- 
matic on  the  filing  of  the  complaint    On 
completion  of  the  investigation  the  Com- 
mission by  two  or  more  votes,  and  one 
of  those  two  may  be  that  of  the  Com- 
missioner who  filed  the  charge  in  the 
first  place,  decides  whether  the  situation 
warrants  endeavors  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion by  conciliation,  by  persuasion,  by  a 
conference,  or  any  informal  action  in  an 
effort  to  settle  the  matter. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    It  says: 
Tf  two  or  more  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion  shall   determine,   after  such    Investiga- 


tion, that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  Is  true,  the  Commission 
shall— 

The  bill  says  nothing  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Commissioners  who  are  to 
make  the  investigations  to  determine 
whether  the  charge  is  true.  It  merely 
specifies  that  two  or  more  Commission- 
ers shall  make  the  investigation  and 
decision.  As  a  consequence,  the  Com- 
mission acts  through  two  Commissioners, 
one  of  whom  may  be  the  very  man  who 
preferred  the  charge  in  the  first  place. 

Mr  CASE.  I  am  sorry.  We  cannot 
disagree  about  plain  language,  and  this 
language  is  not  very  abtruse  about  what 
happens.  One  man  can  start  it  off  by  a 
charge  Then,  following  an  investiga- 
tion two  members  may  decide  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  there  has 
been  discrimination.  The  Commission 
then  attempts  to  settle  the  matter  by 
conciliation  and  persuasion. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  decision  is  to 
be  made  by  two  Commissioners,  one  of 
whom  may  be  the  man  who  preferred 
the  charge.  I  think  it  is  expecting  too 
much  of  human  nature  to  believe  that 
a  public  official  can  make  a  charge  and 
then  be  depended  upon  to  make  a  proper 
determination  of  whether  the  charge  is 

true  or  false. 

Mr  CASE.  It  requires  a  majority  oi 
the  Commission  to  decide  whether  to 
prosecute;  that  is,  to  bring  an  action. 
A  majority  of  the  Commission  must  do 
this  The  other  steps  relate  to  the  con- 
ciliation and  persuasive  functions  of  the 
Commission.  ,   . 

Mr  ERVIN.  WUl  the  Senator  point 
out  to  me  any  words  which  provide  that 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge  shaU 
be  investigated  by  the  full  Commission, 
as  distinguished  from  two  Commis- 
sioners? , 

Mr  CASE.  The  language  is  very  clear 
in  a  separate  section  from  the  section 
dealing  with  concUiation.  I  refer  to  sec- 
tion (b)  at  the  bottom  of  page  40. 

If  the  Commission  has  failed  to  effect  the 
elimination  of  an  unlawful  practice  and  to 
obtain  voluntary  compliance  vsrith  this  title, 
the  Commission.  If  it  determines  there  Is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  respondent 
has  engaged  In.  or  is  engaging  In.  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice,  shall,  within  90 
days  bring  a  civil  action  to  prevent  the  re-, 
spondent  from  engaging  In  such  unlawful 
practice 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  What  is  there  to  prevent 
the  Commission  from  basing  its  conclu- 
sion solely  upon  the  investigation  and 
decision  made  by  the  two  Commis- 
sioners? ,  ..  „ 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  suggesting 
pure  malevolence  on  the  part  of  two  in- 
dividuals who  are  employees  of  the 
United  States.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
that.  It  is  similar  to  saying  that  a  single 
prosecutor,  on  his  own  motion,  if  he  does 
not  like  the  color  of  a  man's  eyes,  can 
determine  to  bring  an  action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  may  not  disturb  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  It  does  dis- 
turb me.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  aU 
of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Wong 
Yang  Sung  case  and  the  statements  oi 
the  congressional  committee  quoted  in  it. 
The  quoted  statements  certainly  state 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  justice  that  the  functions 


of    prosecutor    and    judge    should    be 
separated. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  I  agree  with  that, 
right  down  to  the  ground;  and  this  title 
does  not  involve  any  violation  of  that 
principle,  because  the  function  of  the 
judges  are  exercised  only  by  the  courts 
of  the  Nation,  and  would  not  be  exercised 
by  the  Commission,  which  would  be  only 
a  party  plaintiff,  without  the  benefit  of 
any  presumption  of  validity  attached  to 
any  finding  it  might  make.  It  would 
have  to  start  de  novo,  and  would  have 
to  prove  its  case  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  introduced  into  the  court 
record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  question  of 
whether  the  proceedings  would  ever  go 
into  court  depends  on  the  Commission's 

decision 

Mr.  CASE.  Just  as  the  question  of 
whether  a  case  will  be  brought  in  court 
depends  on  the  decision  of  the  prose- 
cutor, If  he  proceeds  by  way  of  presenta- 
tion, rather  than  by  indictment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  Invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  text  of  subsection  (c) ,  on 
page  41: 

(c)  If  the  Commission  has  failed  or  de- 
clined to  bring  a  civil  action  within  the  time 
required  under  subsection  (b),  the  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  may,  If  one  member 
of  the  Commission  gives  permission  In 
writing,  bring  a  civil  action  to  obtain  relief 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 

My  question  is  this :  Could  not  the  en- 
tire Commission,  after  investigating  the 
matter,  find  there  is  absolutely  no  merit 
whatever  in  the  claim  that  there  had 
been  discrimination;  and  yet  a  single 
Commissioner  could  give  the  claimant 
authority  to  go  into  court  and  to  harass 
the  employer  by  filing  a  suit? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  all  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  saying  is  that 
the  bill  would  prohibit  the  harassment 
of  employers,  except  in  the  unusual  situ- 
ation in  which  permission  was  given  by  a 
member  of  the  Federal  agency.  Ordi- 
narily, one  who  violates  a  law  is  subject 
to  being  sued,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
by  the  individual  affected. 

But  the  bill  would  not  allow  a  plain- 
tiff to  go  into  court  in  a  case  of  this 
sort — to  file  suit  against  an  employer — 
unless  he  obtained  the  permission  of 
one  member  of  the  Commission  to  bring 
the  suit.  Generally  speaking,  no  one 
can  tell  a  citizen  whether  he  can  or 
cannot  bring  a  suit;  a  citizen  who  feels 
that  he  has  been  aggrieved  is  the  one 
to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  he 
will  sue. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  Is  it  not  true  that, 
under  the  bill,  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission can  grant  a  claimant  the  right 
to  sue,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
all  the  Commissioners  had  decided  there 
was  no  merit  to  the  claim? 

Mr.  CASE.  They  might  have  decided 
that,  or  they  might  have  decided  that 
It  would  not  serve  the  public  interest. 
They  might  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to 
deal  with  such  a  suit.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  might  be  very  happy  to  have 
the  suit  brought.  Generally  in  other 
areas  of  law.  the  decision  of  only  one 
man— -the  plaintiff— Is  required,  in  order 
to  have  a  suit  brought;  but  under  the 


bill,  one  more  man  would  be  involved — 
in  other  words,  the  permission  of  one 
member  of  the  Commission — before  the 
suit  could  be  brought. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  point  out  that  no 
suit  could  be  brought  at  all  on  such  a 
cause  of  action  imder  existing  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  CASE.  Well.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wants  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  to  deal  with  dis- 

c  rimination 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  want  such  a 
law  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  those  who  are 
engaged  in  business  to  be  allowed  to  de- 
termine whom  they  shall  employ.  They 
are  far  better  qualified  than  the  Federal 
Government  to  know  the  skills  they  are 
seeking  to  obtain  for  their  business.  I 
believe  in  free  enterprise — not  bureau- 
cratic control  of  business. 

The  pending  bill  would  remove  the 
power  from  employers  to  hire,  promote, 
and  discharge  their  own  employees. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows  that  Is  not  correct.  He 
knows  that  the  bill  provides  only  that 
such  a  decision  could  not  be  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  color  of  a  man's  skin 
or  his  national  origin  or  his  creed.  If 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wants 
to  take  issue  on  that  basis.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  issue  on  it.  and  to 
let  the  public  decide.  But  let  us  not 
fool  ourselves  in  regard  to  what  the  bill 
would  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  certainly,  on  the 
basis  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  those 
rights  would  be  taken  away  from  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  bill  would  only  make 
it  illegal  for  an  employer  to  discriminate 
on  the  ground  of  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  or  his  national  origin  or  creed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  would  vest  that 
power  in  a  Government  employee  who 
might  not  know  what  was  the  top  of  the 
machine  and  what  was  the  bottom  of  the 
machine  at  which  the  employee  he  was 
selecting  would  work. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  suggest  that  the  bUl 
would  take  effect  only  when  the  employ- 
er had  knowingly  discriminated  against 
an  employee  or  a  prospective  employee 
because  of  race,  color  of  the  skin,  creed, 
or  national  origin;  and  I  think  it  not  im- 
reasonable  for  the  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Commission  can  Intervene  when 
such  a  situation  has  been  proven  to  ex- 
ist for  years  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  completed  his  ques- 
tions— because  other  Senators  wish  to 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
few  more  questions. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  had  to  leave  after  he  spoke  about 
the  purported  constitutionality  of  the 
bill — and.  in  particular,  title  II.  Inas- 
much as  he  had  to  leave  the  Chamber, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  turn  to  title  II.  the  so-called 
public  accommodations  title. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  do  so,  although 
I  am  familiar  with  it  only  in  a  general 
way,  and  am  not  as  familiar  with  it  as 


I  hope  I  am  with  tiUe  Vn.  However, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  title  II  as  far 
aslcan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  that  title  state, 
in  effect,  that  a  motion  picture  house, 
theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena,  sta- 
diimi,  or  other  place  of  exhibition  or  en- 
tertainment is  covered  by  the  bill  if  "it 
customarily  presents  films,  performances, 
athletic  teams,  exhibitions,  or  other 
sources  of  entertairunent  which  move  in 
commerce,"  that  is,  in  interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  have  not  yet  found  that 
part  of  the  title;  but  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been 
reading  from  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  how  he  can 
reconcile  the  constitutionality  of  that 
provision  with  the  decisions  holding  that 
the  business  of  acting  in  a  theater  is 
purely  a  State  affair,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  actors  are  obliged  to  cross  State 
lines,  does  not  change  the  character  of 
the  service. 

The  cases  sustaining  that  are  Hart  v. 
B.  F.  Keith  Vaudeville  Exchange.  12  Fed. 
2d  341,  344;  Pappas  v.  American  Guild 
of  Variety  Artists,  125  F.  Supp.  343,  a  dis- 
trict court  decision  from  Illinois;  and 
San  Carlo  Opera  Co.  v.  Conley,  72  P. 
Supp.  825.  a  district  court  decision,  which 
was  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  San  Carlo  Opera  Co.  case  held  that 
an  agreement  between  an  operatic  tenor 
and  an  opera  company  was  not  one  aris- 
ing out  of  a  transaction  in  interstate 
commerce,  even  though  the  tenor  would 
be  required  to  travel  from  State  to  State 
to  consummate  the  agreement. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  bill  is  quite  specific 
and  limited.  It  states  that  included 
among  places  of  public  accommodation 
shall  be : 

(3)  any  motion  picture  house,  theater, 
concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium  or  other 
place  of  exhibition  or  entertainment — 


If— 

it  customarily  presents  films,  performances, 
athletic  teams,  exhibitions,  or  other  sources 
of  enterUlnment  which  move  In  commerce. 

So  I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  that  under 
the  decisions — limited  as  the  bill  is — 
this  title  is  within  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral power,  and,  specifically,  is  under 
the  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  wonder  what  case  holds 

that. 

Mr,  CASE,  I  would  be  happy  to  ob- 
tain a  list  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  that  point.  They  exist — 
believe  me;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
that  they  are  placed  in  the  Record  at  the 
first  appropriate  opportunity.  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  them  under  my  thumb; 
but  I  know  they  exist. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Frankly,  I  should  like  to 
see  a  case  which  sustains  that  point.  I 
have  diligently  sought  for  weeks  to  find 
a  case  which  holds  that  a  theater  can 
be  regulated  by  Congress  simply  because 
it  presents  plays  in  which  the  actors 
have  moved  across  State  lines.  Every 
case  I  have  found  holds  exactly  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  be  happy  indeed 
to  supply  the  Senator  with  the  authori- 
ties for  that  particular  section.     I  do 
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not  have  them  immediately  at  hand.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  section 
in  that  detail.  I  am  confident  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  legal  memorandum 
which  I  received  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  makes  the  statement  that 
such  cases  exist.  I  believe  they  do  ex- 

1st 

Mr  ERVIN.  If  the  memorandum  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  made  that 
statement.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator not  rely  too  much  on  it.  I  founa 
four  misstatements  concerning  consti- 
tutional principles  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  only  three  of  the  pages  of 
that  brief.  As  a  consequence,  I  do  not 
place  credence  in  the  brief. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice stated  in  the  brief  that  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases  of  1883.  the  Supreme  Court 
tied  its  decision  exclusively  to  the  14tn 
amendment.    The  decision  itself  shows 
that  the  Court  considered  whether  the 
act  in  controversy  could  be  sustained  on 
the  basis  of  the  commerce  clause,  the 
13th  amendment,  or  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  adjudged  it  to  be  invalid  un- 
der all  of  them.  ^  .   i.     „„ 
Mr    CASE.     I  shall  not  get  into  an 
argument  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  that  score.   I  would  be  happy 
to  see  that  the  Senator's  complamts  are 
transmitted,  if  they  are  not  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department,  and  that 
the  answers  be  given. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  been  very  indulgent  and  pa- 
tient.   I  shall  not  tax  his  patience  much 

longer.  ^      ,, 

Mr  CASE.  It  is  always  a  ]oy  to  dis- 
cuss issues  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  for  he  is  not  often— though 
generally  In  the  area  of  civil  rights  he 

is completely  mistaken  about  things. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  reciprocate  the  compli- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  by 
saying  that  the  Senator  unfortunately 
does  not  entertain  the  same  soimd  views 
on  these  particular  issues  that  I  do. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  whether  title  II  does  not  pro- 
vide that  restaurants  would  be  covered 
if  a  substantial  part  of  the  food  they 
serve  has  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
Mr.  CASE.  Let  us  look  at  the  appli- 
cable section  and  see  exactly  what  It  pro- 
vides. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly states  the  provision. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  refer  to  page  7,  lines 
16.  17.  and  18. 
Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  Section  (c)  states: 
The  operations  of  an  establishment  affect 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this  title 
If  •  •  •  (b).  it  serves  or  offers  to  serve  in- 
terstate travelers  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  food  which  it  serves,  or  gasoline  or  other 
producu  which  it  sells,  has  moved  in 
commerce. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  the  case  of 
Commonwealth  against  Di  Meglio. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New* 
Jersey  will  read  the  case  in  the  Record, 
He  is  not  very  good  at  listening  to  the 
citation  of  cases.  ■ 

Mr.  ERVEN.  The  decision  was  handed 
down  by  the  Pennsylvania  Superioij 
Court  and  is  reported  in  179  PennsyH 
vania  Superior  Court,  page  472,  and  11' 


itlantic  2d.  page  767.  In  that  case  the 
defendant  was  operating  a  restaurant 
ifaside  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
had  obtained  his  food  from  New  York. 
Since  it  had  been  shipped  into  Pennsyl- 
tania  from  New  York,  it  had  moved  in 
Interstate  commerce.  The  defendant 
tvas  indicted  for  adding  artificial  color- 
ing to  the  food  when  he  cooked  it  and 
Offered  it  for  sale  in  his  restaurant  in 
Violation  of  Pennsylvania  law.  He  urged 
a  defense  that  he  was  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  because  the  food  came 
(from  New  York  and  had  moved  in  inter- 
ptate  commerce. 
;    The  court  rejected  the  contention  in 

ithese  words : 


[7  8]     It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
ipennsylvania    legislation    does    not   prevent 
■the  shipping  into,  or  sale  of  the  Jell-O  prod- 
luct    within,    this    Commonwealth.     Indeed, 
ithe    product    is   freely    sold    for    home    use 
ithroughout   the   State.     If   the   ingredients 
ialone  had  been  held  for  sale  after  shipment 
iln  interstate  commerce  the  situation  would 
I  be   entirely    different.     However,    the   addl- 
ition  of  egg  yolks,  water  and  pie  crust  makes 
la    completely    different    and    new    product. 
The  Jell-O  filling  thus  loses  ita  interstate 
'characteristic   and   becomes  entirely   intra- 
state in  every  respect.     In  Parrott  &Co.v^ 
Benson,  114  Wash.  117,  194  P.  986.  988    the 
court  said:  "the   act  we  are  now  consider- 
ing can  only  operate  after  the  eggs  have  lost 
their  status  as  articles  of  foreign  or  inter- 
state commerce,  and  have  become  a  part  of 
the    great    mass    of    domestic    property    as 
completely  as  though  produced  within  our 
borders.     Surely    when    an    egg    reaches    a 
restaurant,   hotel,   or   bakery   and   is  taken 
from  the  package,  cooked  or  mixed  with  other 
ingredients,  and  served  to  the  guest  or  pur- 
chaser   as   food,    it    requires    no   argument 
or  authority  to  establish  beyond  cavil  that 
It  is  no  longer  an  article  of  foreign  commerce 
over    which    Congress    alone    has    control; 
otherwise    no    article    once    brought    from 
without    into    the    State,    no    matter    how 
changed  by  any  conceivable  process,  could 
ever  become  subject  to  State  legislation;  but 
authorities  are  as   numerous  as  the   ques- 
tion is  simple." 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  how  he  can  reconcile  the 
ruling  in  that  case  with  the  language  of 
the  bill  providing  that  a  restaurant  is 
covered  by  the  bill  if  a  substantial  part 
of  the  food  it  serves  has  moved  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr  CASE.  Yes.  I  hold  In  my  hand 
an  opinion  which  I  am  sure  has  been 
placed  in  the  Record  once,  and  perhaps 
several  times.    It  is  dated  Sunday.  April 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  that  a  letter  or  a  deci- 
sion? _ 

Mr  CASE.  I  am  sorry.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  me  to  respond?  Twenty 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  lawyers,  sup- 
porting the  constitutionality  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  on  the  second  page  of  the 
mimeographed  text  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  stated  a  number  of  precedents 
for  the  exercise  of  Federal  power  under 
the  commerce  clause  in  regard  to,  for 
example,  restaurants  in  a  bus  terminal 
serving  travelers  in  interstate  commerce. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  of 
course. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  the  law  in  re- 
spect to  local  establishments  preparing 
or  supplying  food  for  consumption  on  in- 
terstate carriers. 


The  memorandum  refers  to  restraints 
of  trade  on  the  manner  or  extent  of  the 
local  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  which 
is  very  close  to  the  question  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  raised  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  earlier. 
There  are  in  the  memorandum  to  wwcn 
I  have  referred  a  number  of  citations 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  All  such 
activities  as  boxing  matches  and  stage  at- 
tractions, predicated  on  the  commerce 
clause,  have  been  subject  to  Federal  leg- 
islation.   The  memorandum  states: 

The  supporting  theory  is  that  the  exhibi- 
tions, and  those  who  take  part  in  them  move 
from  State  to  SUte  and  the  particular  re- 
straint would  limit  the  freedom  or  the 
volume  of  interstate  transactions. 

By  similar  reasoning,  the  courts  have  sus- 
tained the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to   retail   establishments   serving   people   or 
selling  goods  that  move  *"  interstate  com- 
merce.     (United   States  v.  Frankfort  Distil- 
leries. 324  U.S.  293,  decided  in  1945.) 
Mr.  ERVIN.    What  act  is  that  under? 
Mr.  CASE.    That  is  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.    The  rationale  is  that  it  nar- 
rows the  markets  for  products  moving  in 
interstate  commerce.    By  discrimination 
the  market  for  products  of  establish- 
ments in  the  nature  of  those  which  the 
Senator  is  discussing  would  be  narrowed 
and  as  the  distinguished  lawyers  who 
signed  the  opinion  stated— and  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  make  great  sense— the 
Federal    power    under    the    commerce 
clause  adequately  covers  the  situation. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Will  the  Senator  state 
the  other  cases  which  he  cited?  I  am 
rather  curious  about  them. 

Mr.  CASE.  In  the  boxing  case  the 
Court  expressly  said  that  boxing  itself 
was  a  local  transaction.  The  boxing 
case  came  within  the  purview  of  the 
Sherman  Act  because  the  evidence 
showed  that  television  pictures  of  the 
boxing  match  were  shown  all  over  the 
country.  In  those  cases  they  made  the 
coverage  by  the  commerce  clause  depend, 
not  on  the  boxing,  not  on  the  exhibition 
at  the  place,  but  upon  what  was  done 
in  transmitting  pictures  from  one  State 
to  another. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Those  cases  have  no 
application  whatever  to  the  words  of  the 
bill,  which  deal  with  simple  exhibi- 
tions of  motion  picture  films,  simple  box-' 
ing  matches,  and  the  like.  The  cases 
mentioned  in  the  letter  relate  to  exceed- 
ingly complex  matters,  involving  such 
things  as  radio  broadcasts  and  TV  tele- 
casts crossing  State  lines  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  alleged  violations 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr  CASE.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  bill  itself  does  tie  these 
activities  into  interstate  commerce  by 
the  very  section  we  are  talking  about. 
It  contains  the  language : 

Customarily  presents  films,  performances, 
athletic  teams,  exhibitions,  or  other  sources 
of  entertainment  which  move  in  commerce. 
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Mr.  ERVTN.  That  is  the  point.  It 
makes  coverage  of  the  proposed  act  de- 
pend on  whether  these  things  have 
merely  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  courts  hold  that  mere  exhibitions 
or  entertainments  are  local  mattere. 
They  have  so  held  in  every  case  where  the 
exhibition  or  entertainment  is  uncom- 


plicated with  activities  such  as  their 
transmission  across  State  lines  by  radio 
or  TV.  The  courts  hold  that  boxing 
matches  are  local  matters  unless  com- 
plicated by  contemporaneous  transmis- 
sion by  radio  or  TV  across  State  lines. 
They  hold  that  the  mere  showing  of  a 
film  is  a  local  affair  not  subject  to  the 
antitrust  act.  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
may  have  signed  that  letter. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  not  talk- 
ing about  the  bill  now.  because  the  bill 
requires  that  these  performances  or  per- 
formers must  move  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  had  time  I  could 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to  25  cases 
which  adjudge  that  that  fact  does  not 
make  any  difference.  The  exhibition  of 
a  moving  picture  by  a  local  theater  is  a 
local  matter  and  is  not  subject  to  con- 
gressional regulation,  even  though  the 
film  may  have  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  same  observation  applies 
to  boxing  where  there  is  no  transmission 
of  it  in  interstate  commerce  by  radio  or 
TV. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  ever  has  a  chance,  he  will  be  glad 
to  match  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  a  test  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  section  after  the  Congress  has 
passed  it.  I  am  certain  the  Senator  will 
find  that  the  courts  will  uphold  the  sec- 
tion as  coming  within  the  commerce 
clause,  and  also  within  the  provisions  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  did  not  mean  to  start 
the  Senator  off.  He  can  speak  of  the 
14th  amendment  on  his  own  time.  I  am 
about  to  surrender  the  floor.  I  think  I 
have  been  fairly  indulgent.  It  has  been 
nothing  but  the  utmost  pleasure  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor,  unless  he  has  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  have  only  one  more. 

Mr.  CASE.    How  many? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     One  more. 

Mr.  CASE.    Very  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention 

Mr.  CASE.  This  is  a  question,  of 
course. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  one  thing 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
permit  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  call  something  to  my  attention,  with- 
out my  losing  the  floor,  or  having  the 
statement  counted  as  another  speech. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  bill  provide 
that  a  gasoline  station  is  covered  if  the 
products  it  sells  have  moved  in  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  CASE.    Let  us  take  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  refer  to  lines  17  and  18 
on  page  7. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  subsection  (b)  (2) .  which  includes  any 
restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom,  lunch 
counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  facility 
principally  engaged  in  selling  food  for 
consumption  on  the  premises,  plus  gaso- 
line sales. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  case  of  State  against  Hobson,  a 


Delaware  case,  reported  in  83  Atlantic 
(2d)  846,  wherein  it  is  stated: 

Defendant  asserts  that  in  selling  gasoline 
at  retail  he  is  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  that  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  act  of  June  5 — 

That  is,  the  State  act — 
unduly   burden    that   commerce,    and    that 
therefore  the  Act  Is  in  conflict  with  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
Is  void. 

We  think  there  is  no  substance  In  the 
argument.  The  retail  sale  of  gasoline  from 
filling  stations  in  quantities  to  suit  the  pur- 
chaser does  not  constitute  interstate  com- 
merce, though  all  the  gasoline  that  is  dealt 
in  must  be  brought  from  other  States  •  •  • 
In  United  States  v.  Mills,  D.  C,  7  F.  Supp. 
547.  549.  Judge  Chesnut  said:  "Indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  state  an  activity  more 
clearly  involving  only  intrastate  commerce 
than  the  business  of  local  sales  of  gasoline 
from  filling  stations." 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  there  are  pre- 
cluded gasoline  stations  which  operate 
solely  by  sales  of  gasoline,  if  it  was  ob- 
tained within  the  State  and  was  con- 
sumed in  the  State.  That  would  be 
intrastate  commerce.  It  is  when  the 
gasoline  is  obtained  from  outside  the 
State  or  moves  in  or  affects  interstate 
commerce  that  the  act  would  apply.  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  is  constitutional. 

Mr .  ERVIN.  The  case  I  have  j  ust  cited 
states: 

The  retail  sale  of  gasoline  from  filling  sta- 
tions in  quantities  to  suit  the  purchaser  does 
not  constitute  interstate  commerce,  though 
all  the  gasoline  that  Is  dealt  in  must  be 
brought  from  other  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  may  not  itself  consti- 
tute interstate  commerce,  but  it  still  has 
the  kind  of  effect  on  interstate  commerce 
that  justifies  the  intervention  of  the  Fed- 
eral F)ower. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  had  not  assured  the 
Senator  that  I  was  not  going  to  ask  him 
any  more  questions 

Mr.  CASE.  May  I  suggest  that  he  put 
the  material  he  has  in  the  Record? 

I  shield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
thank  him  for  his  indulgence? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  only  reason  I  do  not 
permit  the  Senator  to  ask  me  any  more 
questions  is  that  I  am  afraid  my  good 
friend  will  start  off  again.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  courtesy  and  his  good 
spirit. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
two  previous  occasions  I  discussed  title 
I  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  title  II. 

As  to  title  I,  I  think  I  made  it  plain 
that  any  good  lawyer  who  had  studied 
title  I  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  effort  is  being  made,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering, to  give  Congress  the  power  to 
provide  qualifications  for  voting.  On 
this  point,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that, 
under  article  I.  section  2.  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  right  to  spell  out  qualifica- 
tions remains  in  the  States,  and  any 
effort  made  by  the  Congress  that  would 
in  any  manner  give  to  the  Congress  the 
right  to  fix  qualifications  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  contend  that  under  paragraph  (A) 
(1)  (B)  of  the  pending  bill,  the  moment 


we  give  to  the  Federal  Gtovernment  the 
right  to  determine  what  errors  or  omis- 
sions are  made,  we  transfer  to  Congress 
the  unconstitutional  right  to  spell  out 
qualifications. 

By  the  same  token,  under  paragraph 
(C),  the  bill  makes  an  attempt  to  state 
what  educationsd  qualifications  are  nec- 
essary. Again  Congress  would  trample 
on  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  title  II, 
"Public  Accommodations,"  which  I  dis- 
cussed previously,  section  201(b)  de- 
clares : 

Each  of  the  following  establishments  which 
serve  the  public  is  a  place  of  public  accom- 
modations within  the  meaning  of  this  title  If 
its  operations  affect  commerce,  or  If  discrimi- 
nation or  segregation  by  it  is  supported  by 
State  action. 

Following  this  subsection  there  is  a 
list  of  establishments  which  are  included 
within  the  act. 

Subsection  (C)  of  the  same  section 
(201)  attempts  to  define  the  term  "af- 
fects commerce."  by  stating  if  it  serves 
or  offers  to  serve  interstate  travelers,  or 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  food  which 
it  serves,  or  gasoline  or  other  products 
which  it  sells  has  moved  in  commerce. 
The  drafters  of  this  bill  are  attempting 
to  bring  the  control  of  public  accommo- 
dations under  the  Federal  Government 
by  (1)  use  of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause,  and  (2) ,  the  equal  protection  pro- 
vision of  the  14th  amendment,  which 
prohibits  State  action  in  discrimination. 

It  has  been  noted  in  previous  Supreme 
Court  cases  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  regulate  purely  interstate 
activities  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Railway  Act  and 
the  like.  This  bill  attempts  to  enlarge 
the  regulatory  power  of  the  Government 
by  regulating  purely  local  business  estab- 
lishments under  the  guise  of  substantial 
usage  of  products  which  have  moved  in 
interstate  commerce.  No  doubt  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  But  the  attempt  to  regulate 
purely  local  business  establishments  with 
no  interstate  business  is  simply  an  un- 
constitutional seizure  of  power. 

Obviously,  "a  substantial  portion  of 
the  food"  which  any  purely  local  business 
serves  would  have  at  one  time  or  another 
moved  in  commerce.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  Federal  Government 
should  regulate  purely  local  commerce, 
and  certainly  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  regulate 
social  relations  by  the  use  of  the  com- 
merce clause. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
it  has  been  steadily  acknowledged  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  States  could 
regulate  local  commerce  which  did  not 
"unduly  burden"  interstate  commerce. 
The  States  have  always  had  the  right  to 
enact  any  legislation  within  their  compe- 
tence so  long  as  it  did  not  unduly  burden 
interstate  commerce.  This  right  has 
been  recognized  as  recently  as  April  22, 
1963,  in  the  case  of  Colorado  Anti-Dis- 
crimination Commission,  et  al.,  v.  Con- 
tinental Air  Lines,  Inc.,  372  U.S.  714 
(1963). 

In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Colorado  Anti-Discrimination 
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commission  could  constitutionally  pro- 
hibit Continental  Air  Lines  from  dJs- 
crlminating  against  a  N^gro  aircraft  P^- 
lot  by  refusing  to  employ  him  because 
of  his  color.  Unquestionably  this  Co^- 
rado  statute  affected  interstate  com- 
merce in  that  it  regulated  employees  of 
interstate  carriers.  Justice  Hugo  Blacfc 
speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  held 
Sat  this  was  not  an  undue  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  States  can  pa^s 
laws  affecting  commerce  so  long  as  mey 
do  not  unduly  burden  commerce  among 
the  States.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  regulate 
commerce  which  is  purely  local  in  char- 
acter, but  H.R.  7152  attempts  ^extend 
and  expand  the  power  of  th<i  Federal 
Government  even  in  this  remote  area  by 
saying  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
pr^ucts  used  have  moved  in  Interstate 
commerce.  _ 

In  the  case  of  Crandall  v.  Nevada  73 
US  35  (1867).  the  Supreme  Court  heia 
that  a  Nevada  law  charging  a  $1  tax 
on  each  person  leaving  that  State  by  rail- 
road   stagecoach,   or   other   vehicle   or 
passing  through  the  State,  to  he  an  un- 
constitutional restriction  upon  the  right 
of  U  S   citizens  to  go  from  one  Federal 
ofQce  to  another,  such  as  the  seats  of 
government,  land  offices,  ports  of  entry, 
and  so  forth.    The  Court  specifically  re- 
fused to  hold  the  State  law  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  commerce  clause  be- 
cause it  did  not  conflict  with  any  act  of 
Congress,  and  also  it  was  not  a  regulation 
of  commerce  and  the  Court  did  not  wish 
to  consider  people  as  imports. 

In  the  case  of  Edwards  v.  California 
314  US    160  (1941),  the  Supreme  Court 
held  a  CaUfornia  law  unconstitutional 
which   made    it    a   criminal   offense   to 
bring  indigent  persons  into  the  State  oi 
CaUfornia.    It  is  clear  in  this  case  that 
the  exclusion  of  people  from  the  State 
because  of  their  economic  condition  is 
an  undue  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce and  is.  therefore,  unconstitutional. 
These  cases  are  cited  to  show  what 
is  interstate  commerce  and  what  is  not. 
In  no  sense  can  the  operation  of  a  local 
business  be  considered  to  affect  or  bur- 
den interstate  commerce. 

There  has  been  much  said  in  the  de- 
bate on  H.R.  7152  that  segregation  has 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the   national 
economy.     The   Senator    from   Minne- 
sota said  on  March  30.  that  the  existence 
of  separate  faciUties  had  cost  the  United 
States  billions  of  dollars.     This  is  not 
substantiated  in  any  way  and  an  analysis 
of  the  marketing  and  purchasing  cus- 
toms  affecting  both  races  would  show 
that  no  business  has  been  curtailed  or 
stifled  by  these  practices.     If  a  person 
is  refused  service  in  one  store,  he  simply 
goes  to  another  and  purchases  the  same 
product.    Actually,  if  a  person  could  not 
purchase  a  particular  item  anywhere  in 
his  town,  he  could  order  it  from  the  mail 
order  department  stores     Of  course,  thi' 
has  never  happened— that  a  person  coul 
not  acquire  any  proper tv  he  wished  1 
any  town  in  the  United  States— but  thli 
merely  shows   that  there  is  absolutels 
no  effect  upon  commerce  and  business  ir 
the   United  States   even   if  one   agreec 
with  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 


I  In  the  section  of  title  H  which  would 
cjver  rooming  houses  with  more  than 
flVe  rooms,  there  is  a  specific  provision 
excluding  rooming  houses  of  five  rooms 
and  less  where  the  proprietor  lives  m 
tjie  residence.    Certainly,  there  could  be 
ri)  effect  on  commerce  whether  there  are 
Ave  rooms  or  six  rooms,  and  the  only 
rfeason  for  inserting  this  provision  into 
the  bill  was  supposedly  on  grounds  or 
liorality.    As  it  has  been  said,  if  it  is 
immoral  for  Conrad  Hilton  to  discrimi- 
nate, then  it  is  also  immoral  for  Mrs 
Murphy  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  or 
i^ace     The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
tihis  provision  was  drafted  by  cynical  per- 
sons who  state  that  there  are  more  Mrs. 
Murphys  who  vote  than  Conrad  HUtons. 
T  I  now  discuss  discrimination  m  pubUc 
iccommodations  in  the  part  of  title  n. 
Section   201.   subsection    (D).   where   it 
declares : 

Discrimination  or  segregation  by  an  estab- 
lishment is  supported  by  State  action  within 
:he  meaning  of  this  title  if  such  dlscrimlna- 
iion  or  segregation  (1)  is  carried  on  under 
'olor  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance  or  regu- 
atlon;  or  (2)  is  carried  on  under  color  of 
my  custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced 
by  officials  of  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof;  or  (3)  is  required  by  action  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 


It  is  Clear  that  the  persons  who  draft- 
ed this  subsection  were  attempting  to 
come    within    the    constitutional    pro- 
visions of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  which  prohibits  a  State 
from  discriminating  against  persons  on 
the  basis  of  race.    Note  the  language  of 
this  subsection— it  says  that  discrimina- 
tion is  State  action  when  it  is  carried  on 
under  color  of  any  custom  or  usage.    By 
what   stretch   of   the   imagination    can 
custom  and  usage  be  construed  as  State 
action?     If  Congress  were  to  declare  it 
so  it  would  not  be  so.    Congress  can  no 
more  declare  custom  to  be  State  action 
than  it  can  declare  a  mule  to  be  a  cow. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  "State  action"  Jas  suf- 
fered serious  erosion  at  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  but  even 
a  majority  of  that  body  of  zealous  advo- 
cates of  equahty  have  maintained  the 
requirement  of  State  action  and  have 
dismissed  the  contention  that  custom 
and  usage  would  constitute  such  State 

**^In  the  case  of  Garner  v.  Louisiana,  368 
US  157  (1961).  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  consider  custom  and  usage  as 
being  equivalent  to  State  action.  The 
requirement  for  State  action  is  a  con- 
stitutional provision  and  cannot  be  ex- 
panded by  legislation  any  more  than  it 
can  be  by  judicial  interpretation 

The  Gamer  case  dealt  with  sit-ins  in 
Baton  Rouge  in  which  Negroes  were  re- 
fused service  at  lunch  counters  m  a  de- 
pari^ment  store.  The  refusal  to  serve 
these  people  was  purely  a  private  act 
and  in  no  way  employed  State  action. 
The  Court  acknowledged  this  fact,  and 
although  the  case  was  reversed  on  other 
grounds,  it  refused  to  say  that  custom 
constituted  State  action. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  for  many 
years  had  pushed  on  it  the  argument 
that  private  acts  are  State  acts  where 
there  is  a  custom  of  separate  facilities. 
Even  a  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court 


has  been  infected  with  this  type  of  logic. 
Justice  Douglas  did  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  custom  or  license  or  business  af- 
fected with  a  public  interest  consti- 
tutes State  action.  That  these  are  in- 
tentions contrary  to  fact  does  not  seem 
to'  affect  him  or  the  drafters  of  H^R- 
7152  A  penetrating  analysis  of  the  Gar- 
ner case  and  the  confused  thinking  con- 
cerning State  action,  is  «>f  ta^^^d  m  the 
Stanford  Law  Review,  volume  14.  page 

762. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  read  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

comment:    sit-ins   and   State   Action— Mb. 

Justice  Douglas.   Concurring 
(Kenneth   L.    Karst    and    WUliam    W.    Van 
Alstyne) 
Last  December  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
thr^   "Sit-in"    cases.      In    Garner    v.    Lou- 
iS4,'  the  court  struck  down  dlsturblng- 
"h^-^eace     convictions    of     16     yo^'^g     Ne- 
groes whose  only  allegedly  criminal  activity 
was  to  sit  at  "white"  lunch  counters  In  a 
department   store,   a   drugstore,   and   a   bus 
tennlnal,  all  In  Baton  Rouge.    The  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  majority  was  a 
disappointment   for  those   who   had   hoped 
for  a  sweeping  expansion  of  the  doctrine  of 
State   action    under    the    14th    amendment 
It  rested  on  grounds  which  were  as  drab  as 
they  are  now  familiar: 

"In  the  view  we  Uke  of  the  cases  we  find 
It  unnecessary  to  reach  the  broader  consti- 
tutional questions  presented,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  practice  not  to  for°»"lat« 
a  rule  of  constitutional  law  broader  than 
Is  required  by  the  precise  facts  present^ 
in  the  record,  for  the  reasons  hereinafter 
stated,  we  hold  that  the  convictions  In  these 
cases  are  so  totally  devoid  of  evidentiary 
support  as  to  render  them  unconstitutional 
under  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14tn 
amendment." ' 

With  a  citation  to  Thompson  v.  City  oj 
Louisville*  the  Court's  constitutional  analy- 
sis was  over;  It  remained  to  examine  the 
Louisiana  statute  to  determine  tlie  ele- 
ments of  the  crime,  and  to  demonstrate  by 
references  tc  the  several  records  that  the 
convictions  did  not  "rest  upon  any  evidence 
which  would  support  a  finding  that  the  petl- 
Uoners-  acts  caused  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace."  * 
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1  368  U  S.  157  (1961) .    The  Gamer  case  was 
argued    and  decided   along   with   Briscoe  v^ 
Louisiana    and    Hoston    v.    Louisiana       In 
Garner,  two  Negro  students  from  Southern 
University  "sat  In"  a  drugstore  at  Its Juncn 
counter,  after  one  of  them  had  Just  bought 
an  umbrella  elsewhere  In  the  store.    The  store 
served  both  Negroes  and  whites,  but  segre- 
gated the  races  In  Its  seating  arrangements. 
In  Briscoe,  seven  Negro  students  "sat  In    the 
restaurant  In  the  local  Greyhound  bus  ter- 
minal,   which    also    maintained    segregated 
seating.     In   Hoston,   seven   Negro   students 
"sat  in"   a   Kress  department  store   at  tne 
"white"  lunch  counter,  and  did  not  change 
seats  when  they  were  told  that  they  could  be 
served  at  the  counter  across  the  aisle,    tacn 
of  the  students  was  arrested,  see  text  accom^ 
panylng  note  28  infra,  tried,  and  convict^ 
for  disturbance  of  the  peace;  each  defendant 
was    "sentenced     to     Imprisonment     for    i 
months,  3  months  of  which  would  be  sus- 
pended upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  9iw. 
368  U.S.  at  161. 

2  Id.  at  163. 

•362  U.S.   199    (1960). 

*  368  U.S.  at  163-164. 


But  there  was  something  for  everyone  in 
the  Garner  case.  Those  who  wanted  an 
opinion  on  the  broader  constitutional  ques- 
tions got  one  from  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Because  his  reading  of  the  Louisiana  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  Interpreting  the  stat- 
ute required  the  conclusion  that  the  accused 
Negroes  had  committed  a  violation,  he 
reached  the  question  of  State  action.  WhUe 
prediction  Is  risky.  It  seems  likely  that  If 
the  Garner  case  Is  remembered  at  all.  It  will 
be  remembered  for  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  con- 
curring opinion. 

The  traditional  nature  of  the  opinions 
opening  gambit  does  not  permit  adequate 
psychological  defense  against  the  dazzling 
moves  which  are  to  come: 

"It  Is,  of  course.  State  action  that  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  14th  amendment,  not  the 
actions  of  Individuals." " 

Of  ootu-se.    The  reader  may  settle  back, 
awaiting  an  extension  on  the  mechanics  of 
Shelley  v.  Kraemer*  the  arrests  were  made 
by  policemen,  and  the  convictions  were  ad- 
Judged   by   State   courts.    But  Mr.   Justice 
Douglas,     having    lost    the    last    time     he 
tried  such  a  mechanical  extension,''  does  not 
even    cite    the    Shelley    case.     Instead,    the 
State  action  requirement  Is  to  be  killed  with 
a  new  kind  of  kiss.     Three  seemingly  Inde- 
pendent  grounds   are   asserted    for   holding 
that   the   private   discrimination    on   which 
these  convictions  are  based  has  satisfied  the 
requirement  of  State  action:    (a)   The  cus- 
toms of  Louisiana,  reinforced  by  the  State's 
general  legal  patterns,  maintain  racial  dis- 
crimination;   (b)    the  restaurant  business  Is 
"affected  with  a  public  Interest,"  and  thus 
subject  to  the  regulatory  power  of  the  State; 
and.  In  fact,  (c)  the  State,  through  Its  mu- 
nicipalities, had  licensed  these  restaurants. 
The  opinion  thus  discards  the  substance  of 
the  State  action  limitation  while  maintain- 
ing It  as  a  verbal  facade.     There  Is,  of  course, 
room   for   argvmient    that   the   principle   of 
State  action  has  outlived  any  usefulness  It 
ever  had;  such  arguments  have  been  made, 
off  and  on,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
14th    and    15th    amendments.     Occasionally 
it  is  said  that  there  Is  no  justification  for  a 
traditional  State  action  limitation  when  cer- 
tain interests  are  at  stake,  as  In  the  voting  ■ 
or   lynching*    cases.     Others  have    urged    a 
more  thoroughgoing  rejection  of  the  require- 
ment  of    State    action."    and    perhaps    the 


5  Id.  at  177. 

•334  U.S.   1    (1948). 

'  Black  V.  Cutter  Labs.  (351  U.S.  292,  302- 
03   (1956)),    (dissenting  opinion). 

•  See  United  States  v.  Given  (25  Fed.  Caa. 
1324  (No.  15210)  (D.  Del.  1873)):  Pollack. 
Racial  Discrimination  and  Judicial  Integrity: 
A  Reply  to  Professor  Wechsler.  108  U.  Pa.  L. 
Rev.  1,  19-23  (1959).  The  case  of  Terry  v. 
Adams.  345  U.S.  461  (1953),  may — but  need 
not — be  explained  on  this  broad  ground. 

»See  Ex  parte  Riggins.  (134  Fed.  404,  409 
(N.  Dak.  Ala.  1904) ) ;  Hale,  Rights  Under  the 
Nth  and  15th  Amendments  Against  Injuries 
Inflicted  by  Private  Individuals,  6  Law,  Guild 
Rev.  627,  638  (1946).  For  similar  tendencies 
In  other  contexts,  express  or  Implied,  see 
Brewer  v.  Hoxie  School  Dist.  238  F.  2d  91 
(8th  Clr.  1956),  70  Harv  L..  Rev.  1299  (1957) 
(education);  Frank  &  Mimro,  The  Original 
Understanding  of  "Equal  Protection  of  the 
Law."  50  Colum.  L.  Rev.  131  (1950)  (land 
ownership  or  use;  access  to  public  accom- 
modations) . 

"For  a  recent  example,  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan's dissent  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109 
US.  3,  26-62  (1883) ,  is  echoed  in  Harris,  The 
Quest  for  Equality  42  (1960):  "The  clause 
does  more,  therefore,  than  condemn  unequal 
State  laws  or  the  unequal  enforcement  of 
equal  laws;  It  requires  the  States  to  provide 
or  afford  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Neither  a  strenuous  exercise  In  philology  nor 
an  examination  of  usage  In  1866  is  required 
to  define  the  word  'deny.'    It  meant  then 


Coxirt  Is  listening.  Grijjfln  v.  Illinois,^  while 
obviously  distinguishable,  certainly  looks  In 
the  direction  of  an  affirmative  State  duty  to 
guarantee  equality. 

If   the   State   action   requirement   is   not 
discarded,  however.  It  seems  unfortunate  to 
assume  that  It  can  be  satisfied  by  the  skill- 
ful use  of  slogans.     If  the  State  action  re- 
quirement Is  kept,  no  doubt  the  reason  will 
be  that  It  serves — or  should  serve — real  val- 
ues of  constitutional  proportion.     Even   In 
a    unitary    government,    some    principle    of 
"governmental  action"  would  be  desirable  as 
a  protection  of  Individual  freedom  of  choice; 
the  national  Interest  In  racial  equality,  for 
example,  should  not  prevent  an  individual 
attorney  from  using  racial  criteria — or  any 
arbitrary    criteria — In    the    selection    of    a 
partner.!*     when     an     Individual's     actions 
strongly  affect  the  Interests  of  many  people, 
we  may  apply  constitutional  limits  to  his 
freedom  of  action,  on  the  ground  that  the 
impact   of  his  conduct   in   effect  resembles 
that  of  governmental  conduct.     Something 
like  this  consideration  probably  stands  be- 
hind    Mr.    Justice    Douglas'     first     ground, 
based   on   community   customs.     But   when 
government  acts,  we  do  not  worry  about  sub- 
ordinating  Its   freedom   of   action;    govern- 
ment must  Justify  Its  conduct,  and  cannot 
act  arbitrarily.     The  Federal  system  adds  an- 
other  consideration    which   supports   a   re- 
quirement of  State  action  before  constitu- 
tional limits  are  to  be  applied.     Such  a  doc- 
trine decentralizes  both  the  administration 
of    nationally    adopted    standards    and    the 
effective  decision  whether  to  promote  or  re- 
tard various  competing  policies. 

The  most  unsettling  aspect  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  concurring  opinion  in  the  Gamer 
case  is  that  it  Ignores  these  Interests,  and 
lends  support  to  treatment  of  the  State  ac- 
tion requirement  as  a  gimmick.  State 
action  Is  once  again  viewed  as  a  kind  of  con- 
ceptual hook;  once  the  hook  is  found  or 
Invented,  the  racially  discriminatory  conduct 
is  invalid,  without  further  analysis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
originators  of  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section  of  the  bUl  are  trying  to 
bring  purely  local  and  private  establish- 
ments under  Federal  control  and  regu- 
lation on  the  shaky  ground  of  the  com- 
merce clause  and  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment.  The  fact  that 
they  have  combined  these  two  consti- 
tutional provisions  has  in  no  way  en- 
hanced the  constitutional  validity  of 
this  title.  One  caimot  add  to  or  take 
away  from  the  other;  if  the  authority  is 
not  in  the  Constitution,  combining  sev- 
eral sections  and/or  articles,  will  not 
help  support  its  legality. 

I  now  come  to  a  discussion  of  title  in 
of  the  pending  measure,  which  is  sup- 
posedly aimed  at  the  desegregation  of 
public  facilities,  and  as  such  it  owes  its 
parentage  to 


within  the  context  of  the  amendment  what  It 
meant  long  before  and  continues  to  mean,  to 
refuse  to  grant,  to  withhold,  to  forbid  access 
to,  to  refrain  from  giving  some  claim,  right, 
or  favor.  Accordingly,  the  prohibition 
against  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  is  the  same  thing  as  a  positive  require- 
ment which  could  read,  'Every  State  shall 
afford,  or  furnish,  every  person  within  Its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws'." 

"351  U.S.  12   (1956). 

uWe  aasimie  the  absence  of  State  fair 
employment  legislation.  Even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  legislation,  the  State  action 
balance  may  not  fall  the  same  way  In  the 
case  of  a  60-man  law  firm  which  rejects 
Negro  attorneys  on  racial  grounds. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.   MORTON.    Would   the   Senator 
yield  so  that  I  might  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  would  not 
consent  to  doing  that.  I  would  dislike 
to  have  Senators  come  to  the  Chamber 
and  walk  out. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  is  making  a  very  erudite  speech. 
I  believe  he  should  have  a  bigger  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  expect  ab- 
sent Senators  to  read  about  it  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day. 

Title  m  owes  its  parentage  to  title  m 
which  was  first  submitted  to  Congress 
in  1957.  and  rejected  in  that  same  year. 
Those  in  favor  of  this  provision  may  say 
that  such  is  not  the  case — that  title  m 
as  it  appears  in  this  bill  has  a  much 
more  narrow  application  than  in  the 
original  1957  act.  I  submit,  however, 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  is  Just  as 
strong  and  objectionable  as  any  previ- 
ously considered  by  the  Congress. 

For  all  their  pious  phrases,  the  advo- 
cates and  drafters  of  this  title  have  in- 
serted a  cute  little  gimmick  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  "sleeper."  whose  language 
makes  the  powers  envisioned  in  title  HI 
almost  all  inclusive.  I  shall  address 
myself  to  that  language  later. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  under  the 
terms  of  this  new  title  HI.  whenever  the 
Attorney  General  receives  a  complaint 
signed  by  an  individual  to  the  effect 
that  said  individual  is  being  deprived  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  being  de- 
nied access  to  any  facility  which  is  State- 
connected,  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  bring  a  civil  suit  for  relief 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

The  Attorney  Gteneral's  power  under 
this  title  would  not  be  extended  to  the 
public  school  system,  which  is  saved  and 
put  into  a  special  category. 

Now  before  the  Attorney  General  can 
bring  such  suit,  or  institute  proceed- 
ings in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain findings  and  certifications  must  be 
made  by  him.  In  all  due  respect,  the 
requirements  written  into  the  bill  with 
a  view  toward  curtailing,  to  some  de- 
gree, the  power  of  this  high  office  do  not 
in  actuality  amount  to  much.  In  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous,  vindictive  At- 
torney General — and  I  daresay  there  is 
no  insurance  that  the  Nation  will  not 
someday  have  one  of  this  type — these 
so-called  requirements  would  amount  to 
nothing  at  all.  as  I  shall  point  out  in  a 
moment.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  they 
might  come  to  represent  less  than  noth- 
ing, for  all  practical  purposes. 

First,  the  Attorney  General  must  cer- 
tify, although  the  bill  does  not  say  to 
whom,  that  the  signer,  or  signers  of  such 
complaints  are  unable,  in  his  Judgment, 
to  initiate  and  maintain  legal  proceed- 
ings. He  must  further  certify  that  the 
Institution  of  such  an  action  on  his  part 
will  "materially  further  the  public  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  favoring  the 
orderly  progress  of  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic facilities."  And  here  I  pause  to  note 
that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
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that  our  Government  had  any  such  pub- 
he  poUcy  as  this  section  of  the  bill  at- 
tempts to  promulgate.  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  much  more  value  If  the  Attorney 
General  were  to  seek  the  authority,  and 
use  it.  to  pursue  a  public  policy  of  main- 
taining peace  and  tranquillity.  But,  of 
course,  this  wishful  thinking,  carried 
over  from  time  gone  by.  Is  subject  more 
to  the  laws  of  politics  than  to  the  laws 
of  justice. 

After  the  Attorney  General  has  made 
the  Initial  certification,  he  must  deem 
the  signer  or  signers  unable  to  initiate 
and  maintain  legal  proceedings  because 
they  are  unable,  either  directly  or 
through  other  interested  persons  or 
organizations,  to  bear  the  expense  or  ob- 
tain effective  legal  representation.  This 
section  of  the  bill  Is  tantamount  to  giv- 
ing official  recognition  to  the  NAACP 
as  a  legal  aid  society  for  the  Federal 
Government,  while  at  the  same  time,  re- 
lieving it  of  any  of  the  hardships  liti- 
gants in  court  cases  normally  bear. 

Actually,  under  these  terms,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  turned  into  a  legal  aid  so- 
ciety for  these  so-called  interested  or- 
ganizations, which  are  then  left  free  to 
go  out  and  drum  up  more  business  for 
themselves. 

In  addition  to  finding  the  signers  of 
the  complaint  unable  to  bear  the  expense 
of  taking  the  case  to  court,  the  Attorney 
General  may  find  that  the  instigation  of 
such  litigation  would,  and  here  I  quote: 
"jeopardize  the  employment  or  economic 
standing  of.  or  might  result  in  injury*  or 
economic  damage  to.  such  person  or  per 
sons,  their  families,  or  their  property." 

What  a  multitude  of  shields  are 
erected  to  Insure  that  the  accuser  in  all 
these  cases  can  remain  unknown  to  the 
accused.  How  far  we  have  come  from 
the  right  of  cross-examination  which  was 
once  thought  to  be  inherent  virtually 
throughout  our  legal  system. 

But  although  all  these  findings  must 
be  made  by  the  Attorney  General,  under 
the  terms  of  title  m.  I  cannot  help  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  all  this  Ian 
guage.  and  all  the  methods  by  which  he 
may  justify  his  action,  in  reality  amount 
to  nothing  at  all.  This  is  another  little 
gimmick,  not  the  'sleeper"*  I  referred  to 
earlier,  but  a  pwint  of  some  consequence 
all  the  same 

I  turn  to  the  report  on  H.R.  7152.  sub- 
mitted by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  to  page  22  of  that  section  of 
the  report  prepared  by  the  majority. 
Keep  in  mind  that  I  have  just  been 
enumerating  all  the  so-called  certifica- 
tions and  findings  that  must  be  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  allow  him  to 
institute  proceedings  under  title  HI, 
Then  on  page  22  of  the  reports  there  is 
this  sentence,  tucked  away  deeply  and 
Innocently  in  one  of  the  paragraphs.  It 
states : 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  determinations  on 
which  the  Attorney  General's  certification  \i 
bAsed  should  be  reviewable. 

In  other  words.  Senators,  all  that  fine 
language  about  what  must  be  done  has 
gone  for  naught.  The  basis  for  the  cer- 
tifications and  findings  are  not  to  be 
made  public.  They  are  not  subject  tq 
review,  and  for  all  practical  ptirpose^ 
mi^ht  as  well  not  exist. 


On  the  bsisls  of  unknown,  unnamed, 
and  perhaps  nonexistent  complainants, 
our  local  and  State  officials  will  suddenly 
find  themselves  facing  the  full  array  of 
the  Attorney  General's  legal  facilities, 
and  at  the  same  time,  seriously 
hampered  in  efforts  to  erect  a  valid  de- 
fense. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  discussing  only 
section  301  of  title  III.  It  is  section  302 
of  this  title  that  we  find  the  "sleeper"  to 
which  I  earlier  referred. 

Although  this  title  III  supposedly  deals 
with  the  desegregation  of  public  facili- 
ties, section  302  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  an  action  has  been  commenced 
in  any  court  of  the  United  Stat««  seeking 
relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  the  Attorney  General  for.  or 
in  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes  may  inter- 
vene In  such  action.  In  such  an  action  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
relief  as  if  It  had  Instituted  the  action. 

I  point  out  that  the  "laws"  referred  to 
in  this  section  are  not  only  those  dealing 
with  pubUc  facilities,  but  any  laws  which 
touch  in  any  way  whatsoever  on  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  language  would  cover 
the  gamut  of  any  action  brought  before 
any  court  dealing  with  any  facet  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  The  majority 
report  issued  by  the  House  committee 
members  affirm  this  to  be  the  case,  but  as 
secretively  as  possible. 

So.  once  again,  we  find  a  section  of 
the  bill  being  represented  as  something 
it  is  not.  Par  from  relegating  the  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  to  inter- 
vene in  suits  only  concerned  with  de- 
segregation of  public  facilities,  this  would 
extend  the  right  of  intervention  to  the 
entire  category*  of  equal  protection  ac- 
tions, which  category  is  being  expanded 
by  the  moment. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  section 
would  make  the  so-called  new  title  m 
synonymous  with  the  powers  which  some 
in  Congress  sought  to  bestow  on  the  At- 
torney General  in  1957. 

Once  again  we  find  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  And  once  again  we  find  ex- 
tremely valid  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  have  t)een  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  for  consideration  and 
study,  and  a  general  enlightenment  of  its 
hidden  features. 

Other  good  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  have  been  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committee  can  be  in  title 
IV.  which  has  reference  to  the  desegre- 
gation of  public  education. 

In  all  honesty.  I  have  been  expecting 
proposals  as  are  to  be  found  in  title  rv  to 
be  presented  before  the  Congress  long  be- 
fore now.  The  so-called  liberals  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  have  long  been 
complaining  about  the  pace  of  desegre- 
gation across  the  South.  I  have  noted 
that  these  same  spokesmen  have  been 
conspicuously  silent  about  the  same  slow 
pace  of  true  desegregation  in  the  public 
schools  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
North. 

In  any  event,  title  IV  seeks  to  aid  the 
Supreme  Court  as  it  continues  to  press 
its  misguided,  and  in  my  view  unconsti- 
tutional, efforts  to  control  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  indi\idual  States. 


In  my  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  needs 
no  aid.  although  I  will  admit  that  in 
some  areas  It  seems  to  be  in  need  of  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  to  maintain  its 
balance,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the 
country. 

This  title,  through  a  combination  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  and  suits  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General— the  old  car- 
rot and  stick  approach — would  make  a 
virtual  czar  out  of  the  relatively  un- 
known post  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  dangerous  indication  of  what 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  envision, 
when  the  Members  of  the  House,  in  one 
of  the  few  successful  efforts  to  amend 
this  bill,  feel  constrained  to  add  lan- 
guage to  the  bill's  definition  of  desegre- 
gation, making  it  plain  that  "desegre- 
gation shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  inbalance." 

I  find  it  passing  strange,  however,  that 
nowhere  in  this  section  is  "racial  imbal- 
ance" defined,  although  I  tmderstand 
that  at  one  point  that  term  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  proceedings. 

Personally,  the  most  disturbing  fea- 
ture of  this  title  is  the  attitude  it  seems 
to  hold  toward  the  duties  of  the  local 
school  boards  throughout  the  Nation,  as 
those  duties  are  affected  by  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  school  segre- 
gation. That  decision,  as  is  well  known, 
did  nothing  more  than  declare  State- 
supported  school  segregation  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment.  To  do 
so,  the  Court  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
vade the  rights  of  the  States  and  to 
ignore  completely  the  10th  amendment, 
which  states  that  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.  But.  of 
course,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

In  connection  with  the  "carrot"  con- 
tained in  this  section  of  the  bill,  I  note 
that  Federal  grants  and  payTnents  are 
to  be  made  available  to  just  about  every- 
one who  will  promise  to  do  any-thing  to 
help  the  public  schools  "deal  effectively 
with  special  educational  problems  oc- 
casioned by  desegregation."  or  to  anyone 
who  supplies  "information  regarding 
effective  methods  of  coping  with  special 
education  problems  occasioned  by  de- 
segregation." 

What  are  some  of  these  "special  prob- 
lems"? Why  are  they  not  named  in  the 
bill?  Could  it  be  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  title  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  the  troubles  predicted  with  certain 
knowledge  by  southern  spokesmen  over 
the  last  10  yeao-s  are  coming  home  to 
roost? 

I  further  note  that  these  grants  and 
payments  carry  no  specific  price  tag.  and 
provide  an  open  end  authorization. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  au- 
thorized to  arrange  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  enable  these  institutes  to  provide 
training  for  teachers,  supervisors,  coxm- 
selors.  and  other  school  personnel. 
Training  for  what  purpose?  To  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  •special  educational 
problems  occasioned  by  desegregation." 
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The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  the  local  school  boards, 
again  in  an  open  end  authorization.  And 
again,  for  what  purpose?  The  answer 
is  twofold,  in  this  particular  instance. 
First,  it  would  provide  teachers  and 
other  school  persormel  with  in-service 
training  in  dealing  with  problems  "in- 
cident to  desegregation."  The  second 
would  be  to  provide  employment  for 
"specialists"  to  advise  in  problems  "in- 
cident to  desegregation." 

There  is  the  neatest  little  package  of 
pure  bribery  I  have  come  across  in  a 
number  of  days.  Just  imagine.  The 
Congress  would  say  to  each  and  every 
school  in  the  coimtry:  "Desegregate  your 
classes  and  we  will  reward  you  by  mak- 
ing Federal  grants  available  to  the 
teachers,  principals,  and  school  admin- 
istrators who  are  all  of  a  sudden  receiv- 
ing in-service  training  by  learning  to 
cope  with  the  problems  incident  to  de- 
segregation"— whatever  those  problems 
might  be. 

Could  it  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these 
grants  might  be  considered  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  hazardous  duty  pay  received 
as  an  extra  benefit  by  some  of  our 
Armed  Forces  personnel? 

Madam  President  (Mrs.  Neuberger  in 
the  chair).  I  note  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  page 
2276  of  February  6,  estimated  that  the 
total  expenditures  to  be  disbursed  in  sup- 
port of  title  IV  will  amount  to  $10,- 
095,000.  This  is  a  lot  of  money  to  put 
out  to  solve  a  problem  we  should  not  be 
faced  with  in  the  first  place,  if  reason 
and  commonsense  were  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. 

Turning  from  the  "carrot"  to  the 
"stick,"  I  find  that,  once  again,  the  At- 
torney General  is  being  authorized  to 
institute  suits  against  local  officials,  this 
time  on  the  complaint  of  parents  or  chil- 
dren that  they  are  being  denied  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

And  I  note  again,  from  the  majority 
section  of  the  House  report,  that  "it  is  not 
intended  that  the  determination  on 
which  the — Attorney  Greneral's — certifi- 
cation was  based  should  be  reviewable." 

Thus,  we  have  once  again  the  situation 
where  oiu*  local  officials  may  be  dragged 
into  court  unable  to  face  their  accusers, 
unable  to  know,  in  truth,  if  the  accusers 
are  actual  persons  or  phonies.  This  is 
neither  fair  nor  wise.  Madam  President. 
It  appears  once  again  that  strange  reme- 
dies can  be  proposed  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights. 

This  brings  me  to  one  last  point  rela- 
tive to  this  section.  And  that  is.  Why  is  a 
section  dealing  with  school  desegregation 
sandwiched  into  a  bill  supposedly  aimed 
at  civil  rights?  Has  the  opportunity  to 
attend  an  integrated  school  suddenly 
become  the  right  of  every  American 
school  child? 

Or  does  this  section  indicate,  purely 
and  simply,  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  aimed  at  benefitting  one  particu- 
lar group  of  politically  powerful  citizens, 
at  the  expense  of  other  groups  less  well 
organized?  I  believe  the  answer  is  self- 
evident. 


And  now.  Madam  President,  we  come 
to  one  of  my  favorite  subjects — the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Although 
I  have  already  discussed,  in  my  opening 
remarks,  some  of  the  activities  and  the 
Lazarus-like  qualities  of  this  remark- 
able group.  I  feel  constrained  to  add  a 
few  additional  comments  aimed  directly 
at  title  V. 

According  to  the  majority's  comments 
in  the  House  report  on  H.R.  7152: 

Title  V.  in  addition  to  effecting  minor  pro- 
cedural and  technical  changes,  would  make 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent 
body  and  would  give  the  Commission  new 
authority  (1)  to  serve  as  a  national  clear- 
inghouse for  Information  concerning  denials 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  (2) 
to  Investigate  allegations  as  to  patterns  or 
practices  of  fraud  or  discrimination  In  Fed- 
eral elections. 

Mercifully,  the  House  saw  fit  to  strike 
out  the  language  conveying  permanent 
status  to  the  group. 

Let  us  examine  that  somewhat  breath- 
less and  innocent-sounding  statement  of 
the  majority,  to  discover  whatever  truth 
it  may  contain.  To  be  frank,  I  am  ex- 
tremely suspicious  of  anything  which 
holds  out  the  least  possibility  that  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  will  be 
expanded. 

In  this  instance,  I  believe  my  suspicions 
are  well  founded.  I  find,  for  example, 
that  one  of  the  minor  amendments 
would  change  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion procedure  so  as  to  allow  the  public 
eye  to  fall  on  evidence  or  testimony 
given  to  the  Commission  in  executive 
session  which  might  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person.  Nat- 
urally, the  Commission  would  allow  this 
to  happen  only  to  those  persons  it  con- 
sidered the  "enemy." 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  evidmce  or 
testimony  at  any  hearing  may  tend  to 
defame  or  incriminate,  the  evidence 
must  be  taken  in  executive  session.  The 
person  in  danger  of  defamation  or  in- 
crimination must  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  voluntarily  as  a  witness, 
and  the  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  summoning,  by  subpena,  such 
additional  witnesses  as  the  person  may 
request. 

Note  that  no  authority  is  presently 
granted  by  law  for  the  Commission  to 
take  In  public  evidence  which  it  deter- 
mines may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
incriminate  with  or  without  the  affected 
person  being  present. 

This  provision  of  this  title  would 
change  this,  by  amending  the  present 
law  so  as  to  make  it  to  read: 

In  the  event  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  shall  be 
given  at  a  public  session. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President,  the 
Commission  members  would  be  given  a 
choice  to  publicize  or  not  to  publicize. 
What  we  are  seeing  take  place  here  is 
the  slow  evolution  of  a  branch  of  the 
executive  department  into  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, with  authority  to  take  evidence 
of  any  sort,  in  public  session,  without 
regard  to  the  effect  the  publicizing  of 
spurious  and  spiteful  testimony  or  evi- 
dence might  have  on  the  innocent  per- 
son involved. 


Section  502  of  this  title  would  amend 
the  present  law  so  as  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  Commissioners  from  $50  per 
day  to  $75.  While  I  admit  that  living 
expenses  have  increased  somewhat  since 
1957,  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  by  50  percent,  as 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  according  to 
this  provision.  I  am  sure  President 
Johnson  would  also  take  that  position. 

As  I  have  noted  before,  the  Commis- 
sion has  objected  to  taxpayers'  fimds 
going  to  Mississippi  because  of  certain 
acts  which  occurred  in  that  State.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  great  majority 
of  taxpayers  in  Louisiana  would  object 
to  having  their  tax  moneys  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  be- 
cause of  that  group's  attitude  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Other  language  in  this  title  would  ex- 
pand the  duties  of  the  Commission — al- 
ways, sooner  or  later,  we  find  that  in- 
evitable expansion — to  provide  that  it 
serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  The  Commission  would  also  be 
vested  with  authority  to  investigate 
written  and  sworn  allegations  of  patterns 
or  practices  of  voting  frauds  or  discrim- 
ination in  elections  for  national  officials. 

I  see  no  value  whatsoever  in  this  first 
point,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  reality  it  was  put  forward 
to  allow  the  Commission  to  increase  the 
number  of  staff  members  on  the  payroll. 
And.  in  effect,  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
vision will  make  it  just  that  much  harder 
to  dislodge  the  Commission  from  the 
permanence  of  Its  temporary  position. 
As  more  duties  are  assigned  to  it,  the 
more  indispensable  the  Commission  will 
be  claimed  to  be. 

It  is,  however,  the  last  of  the  changes 
which  this  title  seeks  to  accomplish  in 
the  present  law  that  appears  to  me  the 
most  foreboding.  It  Is  a  simple  little 
statement  found  In  section  507  of  the  bill, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

First,  we  must  ascertain  to  what  act 
this  language  would  have  reference.  The 
immediate  presvunptlon  which  comes  to 
mind  would  be  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  act  of  Congress  did  not  have  refer- 
ence to  establishment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  alone.  It  also  had  reference 
to  voting  rights;  the  Attorney  General 
was  for  the  first  time  authorized  to  bring 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
voting  cases.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  and  sectfon  1343  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  Annotated  were  both 
amended  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

So.  apparently  the  Commission  would 
have  the  power  to  control  by  adminis- 
trative fiat  smy  or  all  of  the  myriad  of 
"equal  protection"  situations  which 
might  arise  imder  any  of  these  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  for  sure  exact- 
ly what  is  meant  and  what  power  is  con- 
veyed to  take  what  sort  of  actions  imder 
this  seemingly  simple  language. 
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Title  VI  is  caUed  "Nondiscrimination 
in  FederaUy  Assisted  Programs"  and  is 
designed  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  to  any 
program  or  activity  apparently  con- 
ducted by  a  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  other  .Person,  which  is 
alleged  to  have  discriminated  against 
any  person  who  is  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  such  programs,  and  so  forth^ 
Without  question,  this  provision  of  the 
bill  is  unconstitutional  in  every  respect. 
It  has  no  basis  in  law  or  morality. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  pay.  by 
taxation,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Umted 
States  the  money  which  goes  to  its  sup- 
port   and    maintenance.      The    United 
States  gets  it  revenues  from  every  State 
in   the   Union.     Without   these    States 
there  would  be  no  revenue  and  no  Umon. 
Now  after  raising  this  money  through 
taxation   the   Congress   of   the   United 
States  has  seen  fit  to  enact  legislation 
whereby  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can   assist  various  State  and 
local  programs  through  matching  funds, 
and  so  forth.    It  is  inherent  in  the  Fed- 
eral system  that  these  two  governmental 
units  are  sovereign  in  their  respective 
spheres     To  permit  this  title  to  be  en- 
acted into  law  and  upheld  by  the  courts 
would  cause  irreparable  harm  and  dam- 
age to  our  system  of  government. 

Can  the  U.S.   Gtovernment   abrogate 
and  destroy  our  system  of  dual  sover- 
eignty merely  because  it  has  the  physical 
and  financial  force  to  do  so?    Are  there 
no  checks  and  balances  left,  or  is  that 
just  a  meaningless  expression  reserved 
for  the  history  books  of  days  gone  by? 
If  there  is  a  right  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cut  off  funds  from  the  very 
States  where  it  gets  such  funds  to  be-j 
gin  with   then  Is  it  too  unreasonable  toj 
inquire  if   the  citizens  of  such  State^ 
could  refuse  to  pay  all  Federal  taxesj 
whether  they  be  income,  luxury.  inheritH 
ance  or  in  fact  any  form  of  taxation? 
The  principles  are  the  same.  j 

All  through  the  Constitution  there  i^ 
reference  to  equal  treatment  of  thQ 
States  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
commerce,  rate  fixing,  taxation,  and  sj 
forth.  Merely  because  the  policy  of  $ 
particular  State  may  be  found  disagrees 
able  by  the  advocates  of  racial  integraj- 
tion,  is  that  a  moral,  legal,  or  constitu^ 
tional  justification  for  completely  dislof 
eating  the  State-Federal  relations?  J 
submit  it  is  not.  I 

Consider  for  one  moment  all  the  serv^ 
ices  performed  by  State  and  city  gov^ 
emments  in  this  coimtry  for  the  FedK 
eral  Government  and  for  its  agent^. 
The  examples  are  endless— roadf 
schools,  hospitals.  poUce  protection,  flije 
protection,  and  many  others.  Would 
the  States  be  justified  in  cutting  off  the$e 
services  to  the  Federal  Government  anid 
its  agents  because  they  did  not  agr^ 
with  Federal  policies?  Certainly  the^e 
are  the  United  States  of  America  arjd 
not  just  political  entities  with  the  Ceri- 
tral  Government  as  overlord.  We  haVe 
reciprocal  responsibilities.  J 

In  April  1963.  the  Civil  Rights  Con^ 
mission  recommended  that  the  President 
seek  power  to  suspend  Federal  funds  ^o 
States  which  fail  to  "comply  with  the 
Constitution   and   laws  of   the   United 
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states."    In  a  press  conference  on  April 
17,  President  Kennedy  said: 

I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off  aid  in 
a  general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  I  would  think  It 
would  proba'jly  be  unwise  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  kind  ol 
power. 


When  this  bill  was  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  House,  the  minority  report 
submitted  by  Representatives  Richard  H. 
Po^F  and  William  Cramer  contamed 
such  a  penetrating  analysis  of  this  par- 
ticular title  that  I  feel  justified  in  quot- 
ing a  part  of  what  they  said: 

Should    the   Federal    Government,    acting 
through  the  executive  branch,  be  vested  with 
control  powers  to  terminate  or  suspend  by 
administrative  fiat  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance which  the  legislative  branch  has  au- 
thorized and  funded?    True,  this  bill  makes 
provision  for  Judicial  review  of  agency  ac- 
tions upon  the  demand  of  the  State  or  in- 
dividual  aggrieved  by  such  actions.     How- 
ever agency  action  will  have  been  taken,  the 
fvmds  wUl  have  been  cut  off.  and  the  State 
and  Its  citizens  wUl  have  already  been  in- 
jured before  any  Judicial  determination  of 
racial  discrimination  has  been  made.     The 
cart  is  before  the  horse.    Why  should  not  the 
Judicial   determination   be   made   first,   and 
why  should  not  the  bvirden  of  bringing  the 
suit    rest    upon    the    Federal    Government 
rather  than  the  State  government  or  its  citi- 
zens''     Surely   the   accused   should   not   be 
punished   until   guilt  has  been  established 
under  the  rules  of  evidence  and  constitu- 
tional safeguards  which  our  American  system 
of  Jiirlsprudence  provides. 

This  title  constitutes  blackmail,  pure 
and  simple.  It  is  a  club  to  hold  over  the 
heads  of  the  States  and  it  can  be  used  to 
coerce  them  into  almost  any  position  the 
executive  department  wishes. 

Congress  enacts  the  laws  for  Federal 
grants  and  Congress  appropriates  the 
funds  to  be  disbursed.  Is  it  not  also  for 
Congress  to  determine  who,  if  anyone, 
should  be  cut  off? 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that,  be- 
cause some  states  receive  more  Federal 
funds  in  grants  than  the  Government 
gets  in  taxes,  this  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  cutting  off  funds  when  there  is 
alleged  discrimination.  Surely  this  rea- 
soning will  not  hold  up.  U  it  did  then 
the  States  would  be  justified  in  cutting 
off  funds  for  service  to  Negroes  because 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  Negroes  pay  lower 
taxes  than  any  other  racial  group,  per 
capita,  in  the  United  States. 

In  moving  to  a  discussion  of  title  VII, 
in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious proposals  ever  to  be  presented  to 
the  Congress.  I  want  to  first  discuss  the 
measures  which  have  been  put  forward 
in  the  past  regarding  fair  employment 
practices  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  I 
think  that  this  information  wiU  show 
conclusively  that  there  is  no  additional 
need  for  new  legislation  in  this  field,  and 
that  there  are  adequate  remedies  avail- 
able now  for  anyone  who  claims  that  he 
is  being  discriminated  against  because 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Every  year,  for  over  25  years,  we  have 
heard  consistently  from  various  pressure 
groups  what  would  be  accomplished  if  we 
had  legislation  or  Executive  orders  in 
this  field.  And  in  every  instance  we 
have  been  assured  that  the  millennium 


would  surely  come  about  if  this  particu- 
lar title  were  made  into  law. 

There  resulted  the  passage  of  many 
different  civil  rights  laws,  plus  the  issu- 
ance of  Executive  orders  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  result  which  was  expected  by 
these  groups  has  not  come  to  pass,  and 
I  submit  it  will  not  come  to  pass 

Madam  President,  as  I  indicated  this 
afternoon  during  the  discussion,  the 
table  which  was  furnished  to  me  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania shows  unemployment  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  civil  labor  force,  by  color, 
in  various  States.  Strange  to  say.  the 
statistics  show  that,  percentagewise, 
there  were  fewer  Negroes  employed  in 
States  that  had  FEPC  laws  than  m 
States  where  such  legislation  was 
thought  to  be  unnecessary. 

Take  the  State  of  North  CaroUna. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  for  nonwhite 
workers  is  7.4  percent.  There  is  no 
FEPC  law  there.  But  in  Illinois  the  rate 
of  nonwhite  unemployment  is  11 V2  per- 
cent. ,^    ij     i. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Madam    President, 

will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  not  true  be- 
cause in  the  South  the  Negroes  are  pri- 
marily farm  tenants  or  farm  laborers  at- 
tached to  plantations,  with  customarily 
steady  employment,  whereas  in  the  North 
they  are  industrial  workers,  subject  to 
all  the  difficulties  which  aU  industrial 
workers  have,  and  handicapped  further 
by  the  poor  education  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  South,  whence  they  came? 
We  inherited  the  problem  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  have  disregarded  for 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  expect  to 
excite  my  good  friend  so  much.  What 
he  has  said  was  the  case  40  or  50  years 
ago,  but  today  in  order  to  be  able  to 
work  on  a  plantation,  a  laborer  must 
almost  have  a  college  education.  The 
work  is  no  longer  done  by  hand,  as  it 

used  to  be. 

My  own  brother  operates  a  farm  that 
was  first  planted  by  my  father.  My  late 
father  used  as  many  as  125  persons  to 
operate  the  farm.  Today  my  brother 
does  the  work  with  about  six  people.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  do  the  work,  the 
laborers  must  have  more  knowledge  than 
they  had  years  ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  true  of  farm 
managers,  but  it  is  not  true  that  farm 
laborers  need  a  college  education  to  op- 
erate a  tractor  or  to  do  hoeing  in  the  hot 

sun.  , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    We  do  not  do  nearly 

as  much  of  that  anymore. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Is   it   cooler    down 

South? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No.  We  have  ways 
of  destroying  weeds  with  insecticides  or 
herbicides.  We  also  bum  weeds.  We 
also  fatten  geese  on  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Be  careful  with  the 
insecticides,  because  they  are  ruining  the 
rivers  and  destroying  fish. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wanted  to  point 
out  that  the  conditions  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  may  have  obtained  w 
or  50  years  ago.  but  today  they  no  longer 
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obtain.  I  point  out  also  that  there  is 
not  one  Southern  State  in  which  the  rate 
of  nonwhite  unemployment  is  as  high  as 
it  is  in  the  States  where  there  are  FEPC 
laws. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  the  figures  for  Kentucky?  I 
am  asking  out  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Kentucky  has 
no  FEPC  law.  The  rate  of  nonwhite  un- 
employment is  8.1  percent.  In  Missis- 
sippi it  is  7.1  percent. 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  are  the  figures 
for  Kentucky,  again? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  8.1  percent  for  non- 
whites. 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  is  the  rate  for 
the  white  unemployed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    5.9  percent. 

The  point  I  tried  to  make — and  I  think 
I  succeeded  in  making  it — is  that  the 
States  that  have  FEPC  laws  on  the 
statute  books  have  more  nonwhite  vmem- 
ployed  than  do  the  States  that  do  not 
have  such  laws. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  try- 
ing to  say  that  the  FEPC  laws  actually 
make  it  more  difficult  to  get  a  job?  That 
is  what  my  good  friend  is  trying  to  main- 
tain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  not  trying 
to  maintain  that  at  all.  I  am  only  say- 
ing that  the  laws  do  not  work.  If  such 
laws  did  work,  the  figures  for  the  whites 
and  nonwhites,  would  probably  be  more 
closely  in  balance.  The  figures  show 
that  in  all  the  States  that  have  FEPC 
laws,  the  rate  of  nonwhite  unemploy- 
ment is  greater  than  where  there  are  no 
FEPC  State  laws,  except  in  one  or  two 
States  like  North  Dakota,  where  the  per- 
centage of  nonwhite  imemployment  is 
25.2  percent.  It  is  the  largest  in  the 
country.  The  next  in  line  is  the  State  of 
Montana,  where  the  Negro  population  is, 
I  think,  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  In  that 
State  the  nonwhite  unemplojrment  rate 
is  24.8  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
there  are  few  Negroes  in  North  Dakota 
and  Montana.  I  believe  that  in  North 
Dakota  the  Negroes  comprise  only  about 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  population. 
In  Montana  it  is  either  one-tenth  or  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  To  use  statistics 
based  on  only  a  few  people  might  lead  to 
interesting,  but  possibly  erroneous,  con- 
clusions. I  am  reminded  of  the  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  the  1880's,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  one-third  of  all  women  graduates  of 
Johns  Hopkins  married  professors.  This 
frightened  people.  It  turned  out  that 
there  had  been  only  three  women  gradu- 
ates of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  one  had 
married  a  professor. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  general- 
izing from  a  very  small  sample. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  generaliz- 
ing at  all.  I  am  only  stating  the  facts 
which  were  presented  to  the  Senate  and 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Record.    It 


seems  to  me  that  where  there  are  so  few 
colored  people  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
for  instance,  all  of  them  could  be  em- 
ployed in  that  area.  Surely  jobs  could 
be  found  if  the  FEPC  laws  were  effective. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  where  the 
population  is  centered  in  the  cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  where  there 
is  an  FEPC  law,  the  rate  of  nonwhite 
unemployment  is  12.8  percent,  and  the 
rate  for  whites  is  5  percent.  That  Is  in 
the  great  State  of  Minnesota  which  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  represents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  it  is  fruitless 
for  me  to  discuss  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  because  I  do  not  suppose 
either  one  of  us  will  convince  the  other, 
but  let  me  say  that  we  in  the  North  have 
inherited  large  numbers  of  Negroes  from 
the  South  who  come  north  in  pursuit  of 
the  higher  wage  scale  and  the  general 
atmosphere  of  freedom  which  prevails  in 
the  North ;  but  they  have  been  so  poorly 
trained  and  so  culturally  deprived  that  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  fit  into  the  industrial 
system  of  the  North,  although  they  can 
find  employment  in  the  South  as  farm 
laborers. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  cotton  and  cane 
fields — the  entire  agriculture  econo- 
my— have  become  mechanized  in  the  last 
20  years.  It  has  helped  the  migration 
of  Negroes  from  the  South. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  freedom  of 
migration  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  not  proposing 
to  change  the  practice  of  migration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Efforts  to  aid  the 
Negro  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area  where  they  live.  Last 
year,  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  talk 
to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
first  school  that  was  constructed  from 
public  funds,  in  the  Parish  where  I  was 
bom.  That  was  50  years  ago.  Why  did 
we  not  have  schools  built  from  public 
funds  before  that  time?  Because  we 
were  not  able  to  get  a  sufficient  tax  base 
to  afford  to  construct  them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Remember,  that  was 
50  years  ago.  It  was  the  first  school 
that  was  constructed  from  public  fimds 
in  the  ward  where  I  was  bom  and  raised. 
The  school  board  was  forced  to  lease 
a  bam,  or  a  house,  in  which  the  school 
was  started. 

The  parish  did  not  have  the  money 
with  which  to  build  the  school.  A  good 
deal  of  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
complaining  about  was  due  to  our  In- 
ability at  the  time  to  provide  the  facilities 
to  educate  everyone  in  the  area. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  nothing  to  complain  about. 
Is  it  not  true  that  many  Negroes  leave 


the  city  of  Chicago  and  come  back  South 
because  of  the  economic  discrimination 
practiced  against  them  in  the  city  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  of  many  Ne- 
groes who  have  come  back,  without  ques- 
tion; but  the  condition  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  talking  about  was 
brought  about  not  because  we  did  not 
want  to  aid  the  Negro.  It  was  because 
of  our  economic  inability  to  do  so. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  talking  about  nothing.  There 
Is  no  economic  discrimination  In  the 
South.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Many  Negroes  leave  Chicago  and  come 
back  to  the  South  because  of  the  de  facto 
discrimination  which  they  faced  in  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  provided  in 
doing  so  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  without  it  coimting  as  a  sec- 
ond speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  stir 
up  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
stirred  up  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  I  merely  state  that  while 
it  is  probably  true  that  some  Negroes 
have  left  Chicago  and  returned  to  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Alabama,  or  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  whole  many  more  Negroes 
come  to  Chicago  and  stay  there. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  dubious  about 
that  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  stay  in  Chicago 
because  there  are  better  opportunities  in 
employment,  in  education,  and  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  said  that  they  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, I  would  agree:  but  when  he  says 
that  they  went  to  Illinois  to  stay.  I  say 
no,  because  there  Is  terrible  discrimina- 
tion in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  hear  that 
from  Negroes  every  day. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Many  Negroes  prefer 
Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  to  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  or  Ai*ansas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  dubious.  I 
doubt  that  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  population  fig- 
ures prove  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  had 
said  California,  I  would  agree  with  him, 
but  when  he  mentioned  Chicago,  I  know 
what  is  happening  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Negro  popula- 
tion in  Chicago  has  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 400,000  in  the  past  15  years,  which 
must  mean 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Many  Negroes  re- 
turn to  the  South  because  of  the  ruthless 
discrimination  practiced  against  them  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Let  us  be  frank 
about  it.    That  is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  that  were  true,  the 
Negro  population  in  Chicago  would  be 
diminishing,  and  the  Negro  population 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  would  be  in- 
creasing, but 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  they  have  gone 
farther  west.    They  believe  they  will  get 
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a  better  deal  there  than  in  the  State  of 

Illinois.  .     +v,a 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  popu- 
lation figures  indicate  exactly  the  op- 

^m/  EASTLAND.  No;  the  popula- 
tion figures  do  not  indicate  the  opposite. 
It  is  increasing  farther  west. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Negro  popula- 
tion is  also  increasing  in  the  State  oi 
Illinois.  They  furnish  the  backbone  of 
labor  in  the  mass  production  industries, 
as  well  as  contributing  in  many  other 
important  areas. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  The  worst  slum 
conditions  in  the  world  exist  in  the  city 

of  Chicago.  ^^  „„. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  they  are  not 
very  good,  but  we  are  trying  to  eradi- 
cate them.  ^,    .      .„  .  . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  hope  that  will  De 

°Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  once  went  south  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway  through  the 
States  of  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Louisi- 
ana  and  North  Florida,  and  I  saw  cab- 
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Mr  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
wrong  to  begin  with.  He  did  not  go  into 
Alabama  on  the  Illinois  Central  RaU- 

w&y 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     Mississippi,  then. 
Mr^  EASTLAND.    That  is  also  wrong 

to  begin  with. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    It  cuts  across. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  it  does  not— It 
goes  north  and  south. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Let  us  get  the  facts 
straight.  The  Senator  did  not  see  a 
single  area  that  compared  with  tne 
slums  in  his  own  city  of  Chicago 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  regardless  on 
which  railroad  I  was  traveling  I  saw 
worse  conditions  in  the  South.  In  both 
cases.  North  and  South,  we  should  do 

better 

Mr  EASTLAND.  The  greatest  slums 
in  all  the  world  are  in  the  city  of  Chi- 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  not  true. 

Mr     EASTLAND.    The    Senator    has 
never  seen  any  in  my  State,  or  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  or  in  the  State  or  Illi- 
nois outside  of  Cook  County,  or  m  Ken- 
tucky   or  in  Tennessee,   that  compare 
with  his  own  backyard.     The  point  I 
wish  to  make  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  that  Illinois  should  be  attemptmg, 
to   clean    up    its   own   bad    conditions^ 
especially  in  Chicago,  rather  than  ex-' 
porting  those  conditions  to  other  are° 
of  the  country.  . 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  We  have  been  trym 
to  improve  those  conditions  steadily  fo 
the  past  20  years.  We  have  constructe< 
something  like  35.000  to  40.000  units  o 
pubUc  housing.  We  have  opened  ui 
many  areas  to  Negro  settlement.  Ther 
are  still  many  things  to  be  done,  and  w 
are  working  very  hard  on  them.  j 

I  wish  to  defend  my  city  against  the 
charges  which  the  distinguished  Senato* 
from  Mississippi  has  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President! 
we  have  gradually  veered  away  from  thj 
time  when  employment  contracts  coulq 
be  entered  into  freely  by  the  employer 
and  employee.  Today  all  manner  of  con- 
trols are  exerted  on  both  the  employei 


^d  the  employee,  and  yet.  we  still  hear 

Fat  there  is  discrimination  and   that 
ere  is  no  freedom  of  employment. 
On  June  25,  1941.  President  Roosevelt 
issued  Executive  Order  8802.  which  offl- 
bially    declared     an    executive     policy 
^gainst  discrimination  in  employment, 
frhis  was  the  first  order  or  action  taken 
in  the  so-called  fair  employment  field. 
The  issuance  of  this  order  was  made  nec- 
essary when  Negro  leaders,  especially  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  the  head  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Sleepmg  Car  Porters,  threat- 
ened to  stage  an  organized  march  of  50.- 
000  people  on  Washington,  DC.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  same  people  in  the 
year  1963  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
which  they  expected  to  be  accomplished 
in  1941. 

The  Roosevelt  decree  created  a  so- 
called  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mittee of  five  members;  later  increased 
to  seven,  with  authority  to  investigate 
complaints  and  to  rectify  discriminatory 
abuses  if  any  were  foimd. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  at  least  three  or  four  other  occa- 
sions to  put  an  FEPC  law  on  the  statute 
books  but  they  failed.  As  I  have  tried 
to  demonstrate,  from  the  table  from 
which  I  quoted,  in  those  States  where 
FEPC  laws  are  in  effect,  which  in  many 
cases  are  more  stringent  than  the  one 
that  is  proposed  to  be  enacted,  no  success 
has  been  attained.  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  success  will  be  attained  here  either  if 
Congress  should  make  the  mistake  of 
enacting  this  title  as  it  is  written. 

The  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  in  several  large 
cities,  and  in  spite  of  vigorous  enforce- 
ment, very  little  was  achieved  in  this 
regard. 

Due  to  mounting  political  pressure  on 
the  President,  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
mulgated Executive  Order  9346.  which 
established  a  new  committee,  with  in- 
creased authority.  The  order  set  as  its 
ostensible  goal  the  maximization  of  war 
production  by  reducing  racial  tension. 
"Discrimination"  was  broadly  defined  in 
this  order  by  the  method  of  spelling  out 
specific  examples  of  discriminatory 
practices.  .     ^ ,,     , 

Executive  Order  No.  9346  required  that 
all  Government  contracts,  regardless  of 
amount,  must  contain  a  clause  forbid- 
ding employment  discrimination.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  was  empowered 
to  hear  cases  and  render  opinions  in  in- 
stances where  charges  of  discriminatory 
employment  were  brought  against  firms 
engaged  in  work  deemed  essential  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  to  the  war 
effort,  whether  or  not  the  work  was  done 
under  Government  contract,  and  in  In- 
stances of  complaints  involving  discrim- 
ination in  Federal  agencies. 

Before  the  Committee  could  invoke  the 
antidiscriminatory  provisions  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9346,  it  had  to  receive  a 
signed  complaint.  If  the  Committee  in- 
vestigator found  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion, he  attempted  to  resolve  the  issue, 
often  with  the  aid  of  other  Government 
&.flr6rici6S* 

If  the  discrimination  persisted,  the 
case  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
which  was  empowered  to  hold  public 


hearings.  If  the  Committee  found  dis- 
crimination, a  course  of  action  to  exert 
practical  pressure  on  the  employer  had 
to  be  devised.  Such  pressures  might  in- 
clude: The  thieat  of  cancellation  of  war 
contracts,  the  lowering  of  the  manpower 
requirements  of  any  employer  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  the  denial 
to  the  employer  the  use  of  placement 
facilities  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  so  forth.  These  measures  were 
often  effective  to  coerce  employers. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  enact  legisla- 
tion against  alleged  discrimination  came 
on  June  20,  1942,  when  Representative 
Vito  Marcantonio  of  New  York,  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  per- 
manent    Fair     Employment     Practices 
Committee,  to  function  somewhat  like 
the    National    Labor   Relations   Board. 
This    bill    was    not    passed.    Then    on 
December  4,  1944,  during  the  78th  Con- 
gress  Representative  Norton  of  Massa- 
chusetts introduced  a  bill  to  end  alleged 
discriminatory  practices.    Then   Sena- 
tor Chavez  of  New  Mexico  introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate  during  the 
same  session.    These  were  the  first  pro- 
posals submitted  to  Congress  to  enact 
so-called    fair    employment    practices 
legislation.    The  Congress  did  not  see 
fit  to  enact  such  legislation  then,  nor 
in  the  intervening  years  since  that  time. 
When  Mr.  Truman  was  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1948,  many  groups  began  to  push 
for  a  Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  and  an   amendment  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  designed  to  elminate  alleged 
racial     and     religious     discrimination. 
These  attempts  were  defeated  because 
of  the  compulsory  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

On  July  26.  1948,  President  Truman 
issued  Executive  Order  9980,  entitled, 
"Regulations   Governing   Fair   Employ- 
ment Practices  Within  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment."  Then  again  in  1951.  Presi- 
dent    Truman,     by     Executive     order, 
created  the  Committee  on  Government 
Contract     Compliance.    This     11 -man 
Committee  was  to  scrutinize  government 
contracts  to  make  certain  that  alleged 
discrimination  was  eliminated  in  work 
performed  under  such  contracts.    This 
Committee  was  abolished   in   1953  by 
section  9,  Executive  Order  10479,  issued, 
by  President   Eisenhower,   and  all  its 
records  were  transferred  to  the  newly 
established    President's   Committee   on 
Government  Contracts.    In  spite  of  all 
of  Mr.  Truman's  efforts  in  the  field  of 
fair  employment,  he  was  accused  by  the 
political  pressure  groups  of  being  a  fraud 
in  his  advocacy  of  a  Federal  policy  on 
discrimination. 

In  1952,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held  hearings 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  Federal 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 

Actually  two  biUs  had  been  proposed. 
They  were  S.  1732.  82d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, and  S.  551.  82d  Congress.  2d  session. 
1952.    Both  bills  died  in  committee. 

On  August  13,  1953,  President  Eisen- 
hower issued  Executive  Order  10479.  re- 
affirming the  Truman  administration 
policy  against  alleged  discrimination  by 
employers  holding  Government  con- 
tracts, and  creating  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Contracts  to  suc- 
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ceed  Truman's  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Contract  Compliance.  Then  on 
January  15,  1955,  President  Eisenhower 
issued  Executive  Order  10590,  establish- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Em- 
ployment Policy.  This  order  sought  to 
reduce  alleged  discrimination  in  Federal 
employment. 

During  1957,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Contracts  adopted 
several  new  measures  designed  to  imple- 
ment Executive  Order  10479.  They  were, 
first,  an  aimual  review  of  compliance 
with  the  order  by  employers  holding  Gov- 
ernment contracts;  second,  requests  to 
Government  procuring  agencies,  asking 
them  to  consider  histories  of  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  companies  before 
awarding  contracts  to  those  companies; 
third,  the  sponsorship  of  a  youth  train- 
ing incentive  conference  to  aid  young- 
sters belonging  to  minority  groups  to  get 
training  for  skilled  work;  and.  fourth,  the 
opening  of  a  field  office  in  Chicago. 

In  1957.  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act 
was  passed  by  the  85th  Congress,  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  of 
6  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
Section  104(A)  of  that  act  states  that  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  are  to:  First, 
investigate  allegations  in  writing  under 
oath  that  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted  by 
reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  which  writing  under 
oath  shall  set  forth  the  facts  by  which 
such  belief  or  beliefs  are  based;  second, 
study  and  collect  information  concerning 
the  legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  legal  protection  of  the  laws  un- 
der the  Constitution;  and,  third,  ap- 
praise the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  vmder  the  Consti- 
tution. This  act  has  been  In  effect  for 
several  years  and  absolutely  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  under  its  provisions. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  points  which  the 
Senator  made  so  well  in  connection  with 
Executive  orders  relating  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  let  to  somewhat  vol- 
untary accomplishment  of  the  problem. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  a  certain  extent. 
However,  great  pressure  was  used  on 
the  contractors  wherever  Government 
money  was  used.  In  that  way,  they 
made  some  progress.  Pressure  was  ap- 
plied, but  otherwise,  as  the  Senator 
states,  compliance  was  more  or  less 
voluntary. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  speak- 
ing now  of  title  VII.  which  has  to  do 
with  the  right  to  hire.  Does  this  not 
also  include  the  right  to  fire? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.  It  is  all  included  in  the  one  section. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  one  of  the  few 
Senators  who  is  not  a  lawyer.  But  I 
have  made  a  payroll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
fortunate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  right  to  fire,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  an  important  right.  In- 
deed, no  man  ever  got  fired  from  a  Job — 
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unless  he  happened  to  be  a  drunkard 
who  was  a  dishwasher  or  something — 
who  did  not  think  he  was  discriminated 
against. 

So  every  single  complaint  in  this  land 
under  title  vn  as  written  today  will  be 
thrown  into  court  if  a  man  is  fired  and 
he  claims  "I  was  fired  because  I  am  a 
Protestant;  my  foreman  was  a  Catho- 
lic." Or,  "I  am  a  Catholic;  my  foreman 
was  a  Protestant;  a  Jew;  a  gentile;  a 
Negro;  or  white." 

I  had  the  responsibility  of  running  the 
administrative  end  of  a  State  depart- 
ment for  about  a  year.  With  all  the  red- 
tape  involved  in  civil  service,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  fire  someone.  They  merely 
put  him  in  the  backroom  and  hire  an- 
other man  to  do  the  work  and  the  man 
is  back  there. 

If  American  industry  is  ever  shackled 
in  this  way,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
sad  day.  We  cannot  compete  in  the 
world.  Today,  we  cannot  compete  if  we 
cannot  fire  anyone  for  incompetency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. One  thing  which  I  am  unable 
to  understand  is  that  many  Senators 
who  favor  the  bill  say  it  is  necessary  to 
make  us  go  forward,  and  yet  its  provi- 
sions will  have  a  stifling  effect  on 
business. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  one.  I  favor 
much  in  the  bill.  But  I  want  to  change 
title  VII. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  want  to  remove  it  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  may 
have  my  help  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that.  Under  the  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  since  the  United 
States  was  founded  we  have  done  ex- 
tremely well  under  the  present  laws  and 
regulations.  We  are  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that 
we  are  the  richest.  I  know  we  are  the 
best  fed.  We  produce  more  food  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  All  of 
that  was  accomplished  under  present 
conditions. 

What  annoys  me  is  that  some  say,  "We 
must  change  that  record  in  order  to  con- 
tinue doing  as  well  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past."  If  we  shackle  businessmen 
with  the  FEPC  provision  as  written,  and 
require  them  to  make  the  many  reports 
that  are  called  for,  and  keep  books  in 
order  to  show  whom  they  employed  last 
week,  la^t  month,  or  last  year,  and  they 
must  keep  such  records  to  show  a  horde 
of  investigators,  I  am  sure  it  will  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  business.  It  will  do 
more  harm,  in  my  opinion,  than  good. 

As  I  pointed  out.  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  which  have  FEPC  laws,  one 
can  look  at  the  record.  It  appears  that 
there  have  been  more  nonwhites  unem- 
ployed in  States  which  have  FEPC  laws 
than  in  the  States  which  have  no  FEPC 
laws.   Why  is  that? 

I  will  let  the  Senator  answer  that.  It 
will  not  work.  As  I  pointed  out.  that  is 
why  I  placed  all  of  this  in  the  Record. 
I  did  that  to  show  that  for  the  past  10 
or  15  years  we  have  been  attempting  to 
legislate  in  the  field  of  social  relations  by 
means  of  Executive  orders  and  otherwise. 


all  without  success.  One  cannot  force 
these  things. 

There  are  currently  two  Federal  laws  in 
force  which  indirectly  have  been  used  to 
combat  alleged  discriminatory  practices. 
They  are  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Railway  Labor 
Act  has  several  sections  which  concern 
equality  of  representation.  In  at  least 
two  cases  the  court  has  held  that  a  union 
of  railroad  workers  acting  as  the  exclu- 
sive representatives  of  a  defined  group  of 
employees  must  accord  equal  protection 
to  all  members  of  the  group  irrespective 
of  color  or  religion,  even  If  some  members 
of  the  group  do  not  belong  to  the  union. 
These  decisions  are  especially  significant 
since  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was  modi- 
fied to  permit  a  union  shop.  These  cases 
are  Tunstall  v.  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Engineers,  323  U.S.  210 
(1944),  and  Steele  v.  Louisville  National 
Railroad,  323  U.S.  192  (1944).  There 
have  been  many  other  cases  arising  un- 
der this  act. 

Although  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  does 
not  specifically  ban  racial  discrimination, 
several  provisions  of  the  law  by  implica- 
tion have  reference  to  this  problem.  An 
example  of  such  would  be  an  employer 
interfering  with  or  restraining  or  coerc- 
ing employees  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  section  7  of  that  act. 

The  Negroes  have  made  such  wide 
gains  in  the  field  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity that  in  the  case  of  Hughes  v.  Su- 
perior Court  of  California,  339  U.S.  460 
(1950),  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied 
Negroes  the  right  to  picket  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  an  employer  to  establish 
a  quota  hiring  system.  The  Negroes  had 
picketed  a  store  in  an  effort  to  compel  a 
white  employer  to  hire  Negro  clerks  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Negro  cus- 
tomers. 

The  picketing  was  restrained  in  the 
State  court  on  the  ground  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  public  policy.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  issuance  of  the  injunc- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  quota  system 
of  employment  perpetuates  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  obvious  from  this  case  and  all 
that  has  gone  before  it  that  the  Negroes 
are  not  interested  in  equal  employment 
opportunity,  but  in  effect  desire  preferred 
treatment.  In  1957  there  were  15  States 
which  had  Fair  Employment  Practices 
laws.  Today  there  are  29.  These  States 
are  Alaska.  Arizona.  California.  Colo- 
rado. Connecticut.  Delaware.  Hawaii. 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Micliigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin. 

The  State  acts  have  varying  require- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  employees 
an  employer  must  have  to  be  subject  to 
the  act.  They  range  from  five  employees 
upward. 

Apparently  this  was  done  on  adminis- 
trative grounds  because  obviously  it 
would  be  wrong  for  an  employer  with 
one  worker  to  discriminate  if  it  is  wrong 
for  an  employer  with  25,  to  discriminate. 
It  was  thought  that  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  businesses  covered  by  the  act, 
it  would  eliminate  a  large  number  of 
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complaints  which  might  bog  down  the 
State  commissions  in  litigation. 

In  actual  fact  the  opposite  has  been 
true  New  York  had  expected  a  flood  of 
complaints  but  they  failed  to  materialize. 
In  that  State,  which  has  a  large  minority 
element  there  were  less  than  3,000  com- 
plaints filed  in  the  first  9  years  of  opera- 
tion. Had  there  been  any  real  need 
for  a  Fair  Emplo^Tnent  Practices  Act  in 
New  York  State,  there  would  have  been 
many  times  that  number  of  complaints. 
Bear  in  mind,  these  were  complamts, 
not  Utigated  cases.  The  number  of  valid 
complaints  which  were  settled  in  or  out 
of  court  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
plainant is  undoubtedly  much  smaller. 

In  setting  standards  for  FEPC  laws,  if 
it  is  proper  to  have  them  based  on  race, 
color,  creed,  religion,  or  sex.  it  should 
also  be  proper  to  have  them  based  on 
age.  A  person  should  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against^whether  a  young  man, 
an  old  man.  a  young  woman,  or  an  old 
woman.  If  we  are  genuinely  sincere 
about  an  antidiscrimination  law  and  the 
necessity  for  such  a  law.  this  require- 
ment on  age  certainly  should  be  added. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  imemployed 
people  in  this  country  today  are  the 
young  people  out  of  high  school  and 
the  older  people  past  age  60.  Yet.  who 
can  deny  that  these  people  must  support 
themselves? 

With  that  short  history  behind  us.  let 
us  turn  to  the  actual  provisions  of  title 
vn  of  this  bill,  to  see  what  they  would 
do.  In  my  opinion,  they  promise  to 
strangle  American  business.  The  pro- 
posed permanence  of  the  new  Commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  "Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission"  is 
alarming.  Under  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  biU  estabUshing  the  Commission,  it 
is  clear  that  within  a  very  short  time  it 
would  grow  into  a  giant  bureaucracy. 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  provision  of  the 
title  creating  the  Commission,  so  that 
Senators  will  fully  understand  what  is 
proposed  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

First,  there  would  be  five  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  5-year 
terms,  at  a  salarj-  of  $20,000  per  year, 
and  $20,500  for  the  Chairman. 

Second,  the  Commission  would  estab- 
lish regional  offices  where  it  deemed 
necessan-.  and  must  have  one  in  each 
major  geographical  section  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable parts  because  all  of  us  well  know 
that  the  empire  builders  who  would  get 
into  every  agency  would  within  a  short 
time  have  hundreds  of  employees. 

The  expenses  of  operating  all  those 
offices  would  mushroom  into  milUons  of 
dollars  a  year.  There  would  be  no  end 
to  the  number  of  lawyers,  examiners,  in- 
vestigators, accountants,  statisticians, 
clerks,  typists,  and  janitors  who  would 
be  hired,  most  of  whom  would  do  only 
housekeeping  services  for  the  multitude 
of  offices.  The  number  of  desks,  type- 
writers, and  fUing  cabinets  required 
would  be  enormous.  The  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriation  of  $2»2  million  for 
the  first  year,  and  then  leaps  to  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  second  year.  It  is  not  hard 
to  Imagine  how  much  more  it  would  in- 
crease in  3,  4.  5.  or  10  years. 

As  I  have  noted,  there  is  already  in 
existence  one  Civil  Rights  Commission 


Which  roves  all  over  the  country,  and 

The  life  of  which  would  be  extended  by 
,he  bill.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Presi- 
lenfs  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity.  How  many  commissions 
lo  we  need?  This  title  of  the  bill  would 
rive  us  a  total  of  two  such  organizations 
with  investigative  powers. 

The  powers  of  the  Commission  would 
Include,  first,  paying  witnesses'  fees; 
second,  furnishing  technical  assistance 
to  persons  subject  to  the  act;  third, 
making  technical  studies  to  effectuate 
the  act — but  nowhere  are  we  told  what 
"technical  assistance"  means;  fourth, 
investigating  charges  of  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices;  fifth,  bringing  civil 
actions  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
to  secure  compliance;  sixth,  examining 
the  evidence  of  any  person  or  company 
being  investigated;  seventh,  requiring 
the  persons  subject  to  the  act  to  keep 
records,  preserve  them  for  specified  peri- 
ods of  time,  and  make  such  reports  as 
the  Commission  required. 

This  means  that  every  employer  in  the 
United  States  who  had  25  or  more  em- 
ployees would  have  to  maintain  an  elab- 
orate bookkeeping  system  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  to  submit  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Commission.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  alone  would  directly  cost  the 
employers  of  this  country— and  the  tax- 
paj-ers,  as  well — millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, just  to  keep  such  useless  records. 

When  this  title  was  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  House,  Judge  Smith  proposed 
an  amendment  to  delete  this  record- 
keeping section.    He  told  the  House: 

The  expense  of  this  Is  deductible  under 
the  tax  provisions  and  52  percent  of  the  cost 
of  keeping  these  useless  records  on  these 
companies  that  are  not  in  violation,  have 
never  been  accused  of  being  in  violation,  and 
never  will  b«.  because  they  have  a  program 
of  nondiscrimination,  as  all  the  large  cor- 
porations have,  will  be  put  on  the  Treasxiry 
of  the  United  States. 


The  plain  language  of  the  bill  in  re- 
gard to  the  records  is  as  follows: 

Every  employer,  employment  agency,  and 
labor  organization  subject  to  this  title  shall 
(1>  make  and  keep  such  records  relevant  to 
the  determinations  of  whether  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  have  been  or  are  being 
committed.  (2)  preserve  such  records  for 
such  periods,  and  (3>  maJte  such  reports 
therefrom  •    •    • 

And  further  on: 

The  Commission  shall,  by  regulation,  re- 
quire each  employer,  labor  organization,  and 
Joint  labor-management  committee  subject 
to  this  title  which  controls  an  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  program  to  maintain 
such  records  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  a  list  of  applicants  who 
wish  to  participate  In  such  program,  includ- 
ing the  chronological  order  in  which  such 
applications  were  received,  and  shall  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  persons 
are  selected  to  participate  in  the  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  program. 

Other  powers  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  issue  "suitable  procedural"  regula- 
tions. We  know  that  the  regulations 
would  soon  become  substantive,  as  well 
as  procedural. 

One  need  only  look  at  what  the  courts 
have  done  to  the  "due  process"  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment,  to  fully  realize  that 


under  the  guise  of  "procedure,"  all  man- 
ner of  rules  and  regulations  would  be 
promulgated  by  bureaucrats,  to  further 
constrict  the  freedom  of  the  employers 
and  the  working  people  of  this  cotmtry. 
Now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  what  is 
considered  an  unlawful  employment 
practice,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

First,  would  be  the  failure  or  refusal 
to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  individual,  or 
to  discriminate  against  him  with  respect 
to  compensation  because  of  race,  religion, 
or  sex.  But  the  bill  also  provides  that 
it  would  be  all  right  to  hire  an  employee 
of  a  particular  rebgion.  race,  or  sex,  and 
to  discriminate  against  others,  if  reUgion. 
race,  or  sex  were  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  reasonably  necessary  to  the 
normal  operation  of  that  particular 
business. 

From  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  bill 
provides  that  if  to  one  ran  a  Chinese 
laundry,  it  would  be  all  right  to  hire  only 
Chinese,  and  to  discriminate  against 
everyone  else;  it  would  seem  to  say  that 
it  would  be  all  right  to  hire  only  Hun- 
garians, if  one  ran  a  Hungarian  restau- 
rant. 

Apparently,  anyone  who  could  show 
his  national  origin  could  discriminate 
against  all  other  Americans.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  ridiculous  this  whole  thing 
would  become  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  tell  someone  whom  he  could  hire 
and  whom  he  could  not.  Obviously,  any 
businessman  will  hire  the  man  or  woman 
best  qualified  for  any  particular  position. 
He  is  going  to  hire  someone  who  is 
pleasant  and  courteous  to  his  customers. 
In  fact,  he  is  going  to  be  less  interested 
in  the  race,  sex.  and  religion  of  the  em- 
ployee than  this  bill  is. 

Another  part  of  this  title  declares  it 
to  be  an  unlai*-ful  employment  practice 
for  any  labor  organization  to  print  or 
publish  any  advertisement  indicating 
preference  for  any  race,  sex,  or  religion. 
Suppose  a  newspaper  owned  by  AFL- 
CIO.  the  United  Mine  Workers,  or  any 
other  union,  regularly  printed  labor  news 
of  interest  to  its  members  and  others, 
and  suppose  it  published  a  notice  that 
it  wished  to  hire  a  person  of  some  par- 
ticular race.  That  would  be  in  violation 
of  this  title,  and  would  subject  such 
labor  union  to  court  action. 

What  would  happen  to  freedom  of  the  ^ 
press?  Freedom  of  the  press  means 
freedom  to  print  anything,  except  libel, 
no  matter  how  foolish,  prejudice,  or 
how  ignorant  the  content  might  be. 
The  import  of  this  provision  would  be 
that  there  would  be  no  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  area.  This  would  herald 
the  beginning  of  the  erosion  of  our 
liberties  in  yet  another  area,  an  area 
which  has  held  a  special  place  in  the  list 
of  freedoms  ever  since  the  inception  of 
our  Republic. 

One  of  the  great  inequities  of  this  biU 
is  the  provision  of  free  government  legal 
assistance,  even  to  the  extent  of  bringing 
a  civil  action  into  court,  to  prevent  an 
alleged  discriminatory  hiring  practice. 
In  the  field  of  criminal  law,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  can  stand  accused  of 
any  crime,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  his  legal 
rights,  except  the  district  court's  ap- 
pointment of  a  local  attomor  to  repre- 
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sent  him,  free  of  charge.  The  practice 
has  all  too  often  been  to  wait  until  the 
accused  person  has  been  held  in  custody 
for  a  long  period  of  time  before  the  at- 
torney is  appointed. 

An  attorney  apF>ointed  to  represent  an 
accused  person  free  of  charge  is  not  given 
even  the  slightest  bit  of  help  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  He  has  no  means 
of  investigating  the  facts,  no  money  with 
which  to  contact  out  of  town  witnesses, 
nor  any  provision  even  for  taking  a  dep- 
osition. But  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion any  person  who  claims  he  has  been 
mistreated  by  another  citizen  can  bring 
to  bear  the  full  weight  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  point  of  harassment.  I 
ask.  Is  this  fair  and  just?  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  has  said  that  "justice  is 
what  English  speaking  people  tradition- 
ally think  it  is."  I  ask,  in  all  frankness, 
Is  this  what  we  traditionally  think  of  as 
justice? 

Certainly  it  is  more  important  that  a 
citizen  accused  of  a  crime  by  his  govern- 
ment should  have  at  least  the  same  legal 
protection  as  a  person  who  merely  alleges 
that  he  has  been  discriminated  against. 
Of  course,  this  whole  thing  could  lead  to 
the  socialization  of  the  legal  profession. 
Is  everyone  entitled  to  free  legal  repre- 
sentation? 

In  the  area  of  public  accommodations 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  furnishes 
the  free  legal  representation.  In  the 
area  of  alleged  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment it  is  the  new  Commission  which  is 
to  furnish  the  free  legal  services.  In  the 
development  of  Anglo  Saxon  justice  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  perversions  ever 
proposed. 

In  section  708(b)  of  title  vn  it  is  pro- 
vided that  in  States  which  have  their 
own  so-called  fair  employment  laws  the 
provisions  of  this  title  would  not  be  op- 
erative when  an  agreement  is  made  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Commission.  It 
iProvides  that  no  civil  action  can  be 
brought  by  any  person  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Supposedly  the 
aggrieved  person  would  take  advantage 
of  the  State  law. 

Now  surely,  this  is  a  strange  law  which 
we  are  asked  to  enact;  it  would  not 
operate  and  could  not  be  effective  uni- 
formly throughout  the  United  States. 
This  provision  is  not  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  deference  to  the  State 
laws.  It  is  in  fact  the  rankest  form  of 
hyp>ocrisy  and  Is  aimed  directly  at  the 
South.  It  leaves  the  people  in  the  North- 
eastern States,  which  have  adopted  such 
laws,  under  their  own  laws,  but  it  seeks 
to  subject  the  people  of  the  South  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Federal  Government. 
What  happens  to  the  right  to  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill?  Apparently,  some 
are  more  equal  than  others. 

I  have  discussed  only  a  few  of  the 
obvious  faults  contained  in  title  Vn. 
There  is  no  telling  how  many  additional 
faults  and  evils  are  contained  in  It. 

Title  vni  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  promptly  conduct  a 
survey  to  compile  registration  and  voting 
statistics  in  such  geographic  areas  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  This  information 
is  to  include  a  count  of  persons  of  voting 


age  by  race,  color,  and  national  origin, 
and  a  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  such  persons  are  registered  to 
vote,  and  have  voted  in  any  statewide 
primary  or  general  election  in  which 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  nominated  or  elected,  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960.  This  information  would  be 
collected  in  connection  with  the  Nine- 
teenth Decennial  Census,  and  such  other 
times  as  Congress  may  prescribe. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  title?  On 
the  surface,  it  would  appear  to  be  merely 
another  collection  of  statistical  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  bureaucrats  traditional- 
ly feed  upon.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
without  doubt  aimed  solely  at  the  South. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  information 
would  only  be  compiled  "in  such  geo- 
graphic areas  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights."  It 
would  not  be  gathered  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  only  from  such  areas 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  deemed 
advisable. 

One  can  readily  visualize  a  situation 
where  such  information  might  be  use- 
ful if  gathered  nationwide  so  that  voter 
participation  by  racial  or  ethnic  groups 
could  be  studied  by  voting  analysts  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  But  the  provisions 
of  this  title  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  no  such  purpose  is  even  contem- 
plated. It  is  designed  only  and  solely  to 
intimidate  the  South. 

In  recent  elections,  as  everyone  knows, 
it  is  not  in  the  South  where  charges  of 
voting  fraud,  stuffing  of  ballot  boxes,  dis- 
carding of  boxes  which  are  adverse,  have 
been  leveled.  It  is  in  large  cities  that 
charges  of  irregularities  arise. 

If  we  were  to  pass  this  title  of  the 
bill,  then,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  would  be  embroiled 
in  petty  and  partisan  politics.  Certainly 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  never 
had  any  such  intention  when  they  di- 
rected in  article  I,  section  2: 

The  actual  enumeration  [of  persons)  shall 
be  made  within  3  years  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  the  United   States,^ 
and    within    every    subsequent    term    of    10 
years. 

There  is  no  need  to  additionally  burden 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  this  useless 
title.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Census 
Bureau  is  to  collect  information  on  popu- 
lation so  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  be  properly  apportioned. 

Section  901  of  title  IX  provides  that 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1447  (d)  would  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
court  from  which  it  was  removed  is  not  re- 
viewable on  appeal  or  otherwise,  except  that 
an  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State  court 
from  which  It  was  removed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1443  of  this  title  shall  be  reviewable  by 
appeal  or  otherwise. 

Now,  section  1443  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  provides  that  any 
civil  action  or  criminal  prosecution 
brought  in  a  State  court  against  a  de- 
fendant who  alleges  that  he  has  been 
denied  or  cannot  enforce  his  civil  rights 
in  the  State  court  may,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  defendant,  be  removed  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  of  the  district  in  which 
the  State  court  is  located.    Under  section 


1447  of  title  28,  the  Federal  court  can  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  State  court  if  it 
decides  that  there  were  no  proper 
grounds  for  the  removal.  Under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  that  section,  the  order  re- 
manding the  case  is  not  subject  to  appeal 
to  a  higher  Federal  court. 

There  has  been  a  longstanding  policy 
of  Congress  against  any  unnecesary  dis- 
ruption of  the  State  court  procedures. 
This  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  efficient  cooperation  of  Federal- 
State  judicial  systems.  As  Senators 
know,  one  of  the  great  problems  in  recent 
times  has  been  clogging  of  cotu-t  calen- 
dars. Those  who  must  concern  them- 
selves with  the  administration  of  justice 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  expedite  the  courts' 
business. 

Legal  procedures  have  been  worked 
out  which,  with  justice  to  all  litigants, 
have  made  for  a  smoother  operation  of 
our  judicial  system,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral. Now  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
would  upset  all  that  has  been  done  in 
this  area. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  basic  comer- 
stones  of  American  jurisprudence  that, 
in  the  interest  of  an  ordered  society,  le- 
gal controversies  should  be  settled  and 
litigation  terminated  without  delay.  The 
removal  process  takes  a  period  of  10  days. 
If  the  remand  order  is  appealable,  much 
more  time  is  consumed,  even  if  upon  ap- 
peal the  remand  order  is  affirmed  and 
the  case  is  returned  to  the  State  court. 
During  this  delay,  the  State  court  can- 
not act  and  the  State  remains  completely 
without  any  power  to  resolve  the  civil 
controversy  or  to  enforce  the  criminal 
law  involved. 

While  the  State  court's  hands  are  tied, 
pressure  groups  can  organize  civil  dis- 
ruptions and  cause  other  violations  of 
State  laws  and  even  the  same  laws  which 
have  been  remanded  or  appealed.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  of  Federal  jurisdiction, 
the  laws  of  the  State  which  have  been 
questioned  are  suspended.  I  submit, 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the 
disruption  of  our  entire  judicial  system 
and  the  circumvention  of  the  orderly  due 
process  of  law  which  this  title  of  the 
bill  would  bring  about,  if  enacted, 

TITLE    Z 

Title  X  establishes  a  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  with  a  Director  and  a  staff 
of  not  more  than  six.  Section  1002 
provides : 

It  shall  be  the  fimctlon  of  the  Service  to 
provide  assistance  to  communities  and  per- 
sons therein  in  resolving  disputes,  disagree- 
ments, or  difficulties  relating  to  discrimina- 
tory practices  based  on  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  which  Impair  the  rights  of  per- 
sons In  such  communities  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
which  affect  or  may  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  Service  may  offer  help  In  case 
of  such  disputes,  disagreements  or  dlfficultiee 
whenever,  in  its  Judgment,  peaceful  relations 
among  the  citizens  of  the  conununlty  In- 
volved are  threatened  thereby,  and  It  may 
offer  its  services  either  upon  Its  own  motion 
or  upon  the  request  of  an  appropriate  State 
or  local  official  or  other  Interested  person. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  one 
title  of  this  bill  which  I  can  support,  and 
this  is  the  one.    I  do  not  like  to  oppose 
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for  the  sake  of  opposition.  I  have  op-j 
posed  the  other  titles  of  this  bill  becaus^ 
of  the  inequities  which  they  contain, 
and  because  there  are  many  effects  whic^ 
we  cannot  even  determine  at  this  poin 
without  a  thorough  study  of  the  bill  i 
committee. 

I  have  supported  in   the  past  eve 
measure  which  was  designed  to  promo 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens 
and  I  shall  always  continue  to  do  that; 
Title  X  declares  that  the  Community  Rej 
lations    Service    will    help    achieve    thi 
peaceful  relations  among  the  citizens  of 
the  community  by  giving  its  advice  aru* 
assistance.    The  assistance  given  by  thi 
Service  could  be  useful  and  construe  tiv 
in  bringing  about  racial  accord  in  th 
communities  affected  by  such  problem; 
The  bill  does  not  contain  detailed  infor 
mation  on  how  this  Service  will  func 
tion.  but  I  feel  that  it  could  do  a  grea| 
deal  to   assist  the  local  community,  if 
properly  administered. 

CONCLUSION 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  have  submittej 
to  the'  Senate  my  detailed  reasons  for 
opposing  this  legislation,  and  for  sup- 
porting the  sound  and  logical  reasonm? 
offered  as  to  why  this  bill  should  not  be 
enacted. 

But  let  me  also  refer  to  the  reasors 
once  advanced  in  support  of  this  thes  s 
by  a  man  who  now  holds  a  much  higher 
position  than  does  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  In  fact,  he  is  now  tte 
President  of  these  United  States.  In  dis- 
cussing the  limitations  under  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  works,  and  tr  e 
necessity  for  the  Senate  to  give  full  coii- 
sideration  of  measures  brought  before  it. 
President  Johnson  stated  in  1949,  whfn 
he  was  then  a  Member  of  this  body : 

Like  many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senale. 
I  served  for  a  number  of  years  In  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol,  before  coming  to  the  Senaie. 
I  think  I  understand  what  that  body  cun 
do  and  what  It  cannot  do  as  a  part  of  tie 
legislative  branch.  It  can  and  does  feed  a 
great  quantity  of  new  Ideas  Into  the  blool- 
stream  of  legislative  thinking,  because  of  ts 
large  and  diverse  membership.  The  House, 
also  is  a  great  legislative  laboratory  for  p<r- 
fecting  legislation,  correcting  oversights,  a  id 
preventing  impositions  harmful  to  speclQc 
areas  or  groups. 

But— and  this  I  say  with  no  Intention  to 
minimize  the  House's  role— the  House  d()es 
not  and  cannot  exert  the  force  upon  1|he 
Nation's  political  thinking  that  the  Senate 
has  and  still  does.  Nor,  in  fact  does  1he 
House  exert  the  equivalent  Influence  upon 
the  executive  branch— Its  Members  are  not 
so  secure  in  tenure,  the  frequent  elections 
subject  the  Members  to  whims  of  puMlc 
opinion,  which  as  we  all  know,  can  sometlties 
be  aroused  and  Inflamed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Why  is  the  House  in  this  role?  Because 
there  is  no  unlimited  debate  there.  A  Mem- 
ber must  ofttimes  beg  for  a  chance  to  id- 
dress  his  fellow  Members  and  then  he  Is 
limited  generally  to  5  minutes  or  less.  In 
that  short  time  he  is  fortunate  if  he  :an 
Impress  any  of  his  colleagues,  must  less  m- 
press  the  Nation.  As  a  consequence  the  f  oor 
of  the  House  and  the  cloakrooms  constitute 
a  national  workshop. 

I  refer  to  this  quotation  of  the  Pr(!si- 
dent's  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 


Senate  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
then,  as  now,  bills  often  come  over  from 
the  House  without  that  careful  attention 
to  detail  which  is  necessai-y  for  all  legis- 
lation, especially  legislation  as  far  reach- 
ing as  this  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 

The  bill  will  be  debated  and  studied 
on  the  floor.  I  hope  that  In  the  course 
of  time  we  from  the  South  and  other 
Senators  who  are  in  opposition  can  make 
clear  the  implications  Involved  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
take  it  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 

bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  leave  the  Sen- 
ator to  judge  that  for  himself. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Therefore.  I  should 
ask  him  why  his  party  is  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  let  the  Sen- 
ator ask  the  President  that  question. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  MORTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  withdraw  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MORTON.     Temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  about  to  state 
to  my  good  friend  that  the  President  has 
gone  all  out  for  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure 
that,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  promises 
and  those  of  his  predecessor,  every  effort 
win  be  made  to  have  the  bill  enacted  as 
It  came  from  the  House.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky will  assist  some  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  either  strike  them  out  or  amend 
them    so    that    the    bill    will    be    more 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  I  shall  do;  but  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
I  will  be  helpful  to  him  to  a  degree — per- 
haps not  completely,  but  to  a  degree — 
hoping  that  there  may  be  a  bill  for  which 
I  can  vote.  i 


grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade) .  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1951)  for  the  relief  of  George 
Ellas  NeJame  (Noujaim). 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof,  with  an  amendment. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.  4149.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  satis- 
faction of  claims  arising  out  of  scrip,  lieu 
selection,  and  similar  rights; 

H.R.  5159.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  certain  lands  exclusively  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  classified 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  disposal  or  In- 
terim management  under  principles  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield 
of  products  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR.  5498.  An  act  to  provide  temporary 
authority  for  the  sale  of  certain  public 
lands; 

HR.  8305.  An  act  to  provide  that  untU 
June  30,  1968,  Congress  shall  be  notified  of 
certain  proposed  public  land  actions;  and 

H.R.  10437.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the 
National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion and  Measurements. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  George  M. 
Cole,  Jr.,  for  permanent  appointment  in 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  the 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bUls  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  4149.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  satis- 
faction of  claims  arising  out  of  scrip.  Ueu 
selection,  and  similar  rights; 

H.R.  5159.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  certain  lands  exclusively  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  classified 
m  order  to  provide  for  their  disposal  or  In- 
terim management  under  principles  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield 
of  products  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR.  5498.  An  act  to  provide  temporary 
authority  for  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands; 

and  ,, 

H.R.  8305.  An  act  to  provide  that  uniii 
June  30,  1968.  Congress  shall  be  notified  of 
certain  proposed  public  land  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  10437.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measurements;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 


ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Amendment  of  Section  8(e)    of  Soil  Con- 
servation AND  Domestic  Allotment  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  8(e)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ( with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Tualatin  Project,  Oregon 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Tualatin  project,  Oregon, 
dated  May  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report    on    Proceedings   of   International 
Congress  on  Education  of  the  Deaf 

A  letter  from  the  president,  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  International  Congress  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf,  and  of  the  41st  meeting  of  the 
convention,  held  at  that  college,  June  22- 
28,  1963  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Memorializing  Congress  To  Create  a  Joint 
American-Canadian  Commission  for  Plan- 
ning and  Execution  of  a  Sesquicenten- 
nial Celebration  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
"Whereas  the  War  of  1812  ended  In  1814 
with  the  Treaty  of  Ghent;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  at  peace  for  150  years  since  the 
signing  of  that  treaty;  and 

"Whereas,  the  unarmed  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  a  monumental 
achievement  in  man's  struggle  for  peace  with 
Justice;  and 

"Whereas,  proper  Joint  celebration  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  would  further 
strengthen  the  peaceful  bonds  between  them, 
and  be  an  inspiration  to  all  peace  loving  na- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  millions  of  visitors  from  all  na- 
tions will  be  In  the  cities  of  Niagara  Palls, 
NY.,  and  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  during  the 
summer  vacation  season,  and  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  hold  a  Sesquicentennial  Cele- 
bration of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  on  the  Ni- 
agara Frontier  during  August  of  1964:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur) ,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it 
hereby  is  memorialized  to  create  a  Joint 
American-Canadian  Commission  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  a  Sesquicenten- 
nial Celebration  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent:  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  duly  elected  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
"By  order  of  the  senate. 

"Albert  J.  Abrams, 

"Secretary." 


The  petition  of  Magozo  Oyakawa,  chair- 
man. Mobobu-cho  Town  Council.  Okinawa, 
praying  for  a  quick  solution  of  the  jM-epeace 
treaty  compensation  Issue;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


RECOGNITION  OF   GOD  IN  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  resolution  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
on  the  importance  of  recognizing  God 
in  our  public  Institutions.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  the  Recognition  op  God  in 
Our  Public  Institutions 

Whereas  the  historic  attitude  of  the  UjS. 
Government  toward  the  worship  of  God  has 
been  one  of  friendliness,  as  may  be  sub- 
stantiated by  any  number  of  evidences;  and 

Whereas  the  American  citizenry  today,  of 
whatever  creed.  Is  overwhelmingly  charac- 
terized by  faith  In  God  and  a  recognition  of 
our  national  and  personal  dependence  upon 
Him;  and 

Whereas  the  Intent  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  In  forbidding  the  establishment  of 
religion  In  the  Ist  and  14th  amendments  of 
our  Constitution  was  manifestly  not  to  re- 
move all  vestiges  of  our  thelstlc  faith  from 
government-sponsored  premises  and  activi- 
ties; and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
determined  effort  by  an  atheistic  minority, 
having  every  personal  privilege  of  disbelief, 
to  secure  judicial  decisions  purportedly 
based  upon  the  Constitution  to  shield  them- 
selves from  reminder  of  their  minority 
status  by  the  banishment  of  all  thelstlc 
traces  from  publicly  sponsored  activities  and 
premises,  notably  from  our  public  schools 
which,  because  of  compulsory  attendance  re- 
quirements, affect  the  lives  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  children,  thus  undermining  the 
historic  foundation  of  our  moral  and  ethical 
value  system;  and 

Whereas  successive  actions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  occasioned  by  the  persistent  appeals 
of  atheists  and  agnostics,  seem  to  Indicate 
a  growing  inclination  to  ban  from  public 
life  all  worship  of  God,  in  however  terms, 
and  all  recognition  of  Him:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
assembled  In  Its  71th  annual  session  In 
Greer,  S.C,  respectfully  petitions  our  legis- 
lative leaders  to  discover  for  us  and  for  the 
great  God-fearing  majority  of  our  people 
some  adequate  lawful  redress  from  the  above- 
described  disability.  We  presume  that  such 
may  require  a  constitutional  amendment 
recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Almighty  God 
for  our  Nation  (while  granting  freedom  of 
conviction  and  propagation  to  those  who 
choose  not  to  recognize  Him),  reaffirming 
the  doctrine  that  units  of  the  government 
are  to  avoid  acts  and  policies  Involving  the 
support  of  establishment  of  organized  re- 
ligion, but  declaring  the  principle  that  it 
is  not  deemed  a  contravention  of  this  doc- 
trine that  the  name  of  God  be  honored  In 
State  and  civic  life  and  that  men  be  en- 
couraged to  read  the  Bible  in  Its  various 
versions  and  U  worship  God  In  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience, 
not  excluding  the  incidental  occurrence  of 
such  activities  even  from  premises  built  or 


financed  In  whole  or  In  F>art  by  public 
moneys,  that  this  Nation  may  indeed  be  a 
nation  under  God. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2716.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  sliver 
bullion   by   the  Secretary   of  the  Treasury; 
and 

S.  2717.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  monetary 
value  of  silver  to  $2.5858  per  ounce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  2718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  water  assessments 
levied  by  Irrigation  ditch  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.   JACKSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Magnuson,       Mr.       Bartlett,       Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Engle, 
Mr.     Morse.     Mrs.    Neuberger,     Mr. 
Pong,  Mr.   Inoute.  Mr.   Bible,   and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  2719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act  (act  of  July  7.  1958;  72  Stat.  339) 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  SILVER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Congress,  there  has  historically  been  a 
dispute  between  the  western  silver-pro- 
ducing States  and  the  New  England 
silver-using  States.  The  situation  in  re- 
gard to  silver  has  altered  radically  from 
earlier  times,  and  this  longstanding  dis- 
pute ought  to  come  to  an  end.  The 
problem  which  currently  faces  us  in  re- 
gard to  silver  Is  that  our  coinage  is  be- 
coming so  valuable  in  terms  of  its 
intrinsic  silver  content  that  we  face  the 
threat  of  having  it  hoarded  or  melted 
down  for  industrial  use.  The  demand 
for  silver  for  industrial  use  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years;  it  is  being  used 
for  defense  purposes,  including  the  build- 
ing of  missiles,  in  the  photographic  in- 
dustry, and  for  many  other  commercial 
purposes.  We  face  the  prospect  of  a 
rapidly  diminishing  number  of  silver 
coins  unless  we  act  now. 

Representative  Compton  I.  White,  of 
my  State  of  Idaho,  has  introduced  two 
bills  in  the  House  which  would  serve  as 
an  intelligent  step  toward  meeting  this 
problem.  These  bills  would  increase  the 
monetary  value  of  silver  to  $2.5858  per 
ounce  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  silver  bul- 
lion by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  By 
pegging  the  monetary  value  of  silver  at 
twice  its  current  level,  the  risk  of  having 
our  coinage  either  hoarded  or  melted 
down  for  industrial  use  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  effect  of  these  measures 
would  be  to  allow  silver  metal  to  seek  its 
natural  price  in  a  free  market,  while 
preserving  the  stocks  of  silver  held 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  strategic 
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governmental  purposes  and  for  future 
ues  in  coinage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  have  the  text  of  the  two  bills 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk,  printec 
here  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  two  bill! 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.    The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  objec 
tion.   the   bills  will   be   printed   in   thf 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Church, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bankini 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printe< 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2716 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  silver  bullion  bt 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House  cf 
Representatives    of     the     United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.    That   ths 
last  sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jun  b 
4     1963,   entitled  "An  Act   to  repeal  certal  i 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of  sllve  ■ 
and  for  other  purposes"   (31  U.S.C.  405a-l 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:    "Silver  cei 
tlflcates  shall   be  exchangeable  on  demand 
at    the   Treasury    of    the    United    States    fcr 
silver  dollars,  but  not  for  silver  bullion,  ncr 
may   the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sell   or 
otherwise  dispose  of  silver  bullion  as  such  jo 
private  purchasers." 

S.  2717 
A  bill  to  Increase  the  monetary  value  of  silver 
to  $2.5858  per  ounce 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives    of    the     United     States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June   4.   1963,  entitled  "*- 
Act  to  repeal  certain  legislation  relating 
the  purchase  of  silver,  and   for  other  pur 
poees"  (31  U.S.C.  405a-l),  is  amended  (1)    jy 
inserting    '(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  :i." 
and    (2)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t^e 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)     The    monetary     value    of    sUver 
S2  5858  per  fine  troy  ounce." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  so  adjust  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar  that  the  fine  sll -er 
content  thereof  shall  have  a  monetary  vajue 
equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  coin 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
adjvist  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the  subsid- 
iary silver  coins  of  the  UrUted  SUtes  that  the 
fine  silver  content  of  any  such  coin  shall  *-" 
equal  to  93  per  centum  of  the  face  value 
such  coin. 
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NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEl'JD 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  ]N 
TERIOR      DEPARTMENT      APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

AMENDMENT  NO.  473 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of 
Senate  of  February  27,  1964,  Mr.  H^y 
DEN  submitted,  on  April  8,  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  Senate,  the  foUov^^ng 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Sts  nd 
Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  nctlce 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10433) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departiient 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,   the  following  amendment. 


April  8 


5/ 


is 


namely:    On  page  38,  line  3.  after  the  word 
available  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

"Provided.  That  of  such  amount  $50,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  relocation  payments  comparable  to 
those  provided  for  In  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1450- 
1464)." 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  10433,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  474 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  27.  1964.  Mr.  Hayden 
submitted,  on  April  8.  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate,  the  following  no- 
tice in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give 
notice  m  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention 
to  move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10433)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend- 
ment, namely:  On  page  38,  line  15,  after 
the  word  available  insert  a  colon  and  the 
following : 

•'Provided,  That  of  such  amount  $175,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  relocation  payments  comparable  to 
those  provided  for  In  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1450- 
1464)." 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  10433.  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice. ) 

AMENDMENT     NO.    475 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  27,  1964,  Mr.  Hay- 
den submitted,  on  April  8,  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 


priations  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    476 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  27.  1964.  Mr.  Hayden 
submitted,  on  April  8.  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate,  the  following  no- 
tice in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10433) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  On  page  43,  line  8,  Insert: 

"COMMISSION    ON   TIM    STATUS   OF   PUERTO   RICO 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-271,  approved 
February  20,  1964,  $250,000,  to  be  Immedi- 
ately available  and  to  remain  available  un- 
til June  30,  1966." 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  10433,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice in  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10433)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  namely:  On  page  43,  line  1, 
Insert: 

"ALASKA     TEMPORARY      CLAIMS     COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  exp>ense8  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  46  of  the  Alaska  Omni- 
bus Act  (73  Stat.  152-153),  Including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  $33,000,  to 
be  immediately  available." 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  10433.  making  appro- 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bUls.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Coloma  Sabio; 

H.R.  1465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlf" 
Ibrahim  Toeg;  ^^„  . 

H.R.  1503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
May  Eave;  _,  , , 

H.R.  1727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
G.  Green,  Jr.;  » 

H.R.  2300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  tne 
Outlet  Stores,  Inc.; 

H.R.  2735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llgia 
Paulina  Jimenez; 

H.R.  3645.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Yeghaa 
Ketenjlan;  ^,^  , . 

H.R.  3757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WltoW 
A.  Lanowskl; 

H.R.  5408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jackie 
Bergancla  Smith; 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nobie 
Frank  Smith  and  his  wife,  Viola  Smith; 

H.R.  6267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  B. 
Smith  and  Lee  R.  Smith  III,  his  son; 

H.R.  6568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Sperllll;  _     .^ 

H.R.  6843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Davia 

Sheppard;  , 

HR.  7132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wetsci- 
Ovlatt  Lumber  Co.,  Inc..  Omo  Ranch,  ^ 
Dorado  County,  Calif.; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Keith  K.  Lund; 

H.R.  8479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georg- 
ette D.  Caskle; 


H.R.  8964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dledre 
Reglna  Shore; 

H.R.  9090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Audrey  Rossmann; 

H.R.  9150.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Leonor  do  Rozarlo  de  Medelros  (Leonor 
Medelros ) ; 

H.R.  9199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Stanley  L.  Harney; 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellsabete 
Maria  Fonseca; 

H.R.  9475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Grace  Smith,  and  others; 

H.R.  9765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Battlstlna  Gallo  lannuccllU;  and 

H.R.  9959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
A.  Saly. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H.R.  1385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Coloma  Sablo; 

H.R.  1465.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlfka 
Ibrahim  Toeg; 

HR.  1503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hilda 
May  Eave; 

H.R.  1727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
G.  Green,  Jr.; 

H.R.  2300.  An  £ict  for  the  relief  of  the 
Outlet  Stores,  Inc.; 

H.R.  2735.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llgla 
Paulina  Jimenez; 

H.R.  3645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yeghsa 
Ketenjlan; 

H.R.  3757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wltold 
A.  Lanowskl; 

H.R.  5408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jackie 
Bergancla  Smith; 

H.R.  5571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noble 
Frank  Smith  and  his  wife,  Viola  Smith; 

H.R.  6267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  R. 
Smith  and  Lee  R.  Smith  III,  his  son; 

H.R.  6568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Sperllll; 

H.R.  6843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Sheppard; 

H.R.  7132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wetsel- 
Ovlatt  Lumber  Co.,  Inc..  Omo  Ranch.  El 
Dorado  County,  Calif.; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Keith  K.  Lund: 

H  R.  8479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geor- 
gette D.  Caskle; 

H.R.  8964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dledre 
Reglna  Shore; 

H.R.  9090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Audrey  Rossmann; 

H.R.  9150.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Leonor  do  Rozarlo  de  Medelros  (Leonor 
Medelros) ; 

H.R.  9199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Stanley  L.  Harney; 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa- 
bete  Maria  Fonseca; 

HR.  9475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Grace  Smith,  and  others; 

KM.  9765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Battlstlna   Gallo   lannuccllU;    and 

H.R.  9959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
A.  Saly. 


U.S.  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
UNESCO 

Mr.  BO(3GS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  week  to  attend  the  3- 
day  meeting  here  in  Washington  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  usually  referred  to 
by  its  initials,  UNESCO. 

I  came  away  from  the  meeting  with  an 
appreciation  for  the  various  UNESCO 


progrsims  vmderway  and  a  conviction 
that  we  need  more  Americans  taking  part 
in  these  programs. 

UNESCO's  role  is  chiefly  one  of  educa- 
tion— and  particularly  education  helpful 
to  developing  nations.  I  was  struck  by 
one  phrase  which  I  heard  several  times: 

The  world  Is  In  a  race  between  education 
and  disaster. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  stark  statement 
is  true,  and  world  conditions  require  that 
in  the  name  of  both  expediency  and  hu- 
manity we  do  all  we  can  to  foster  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  technology. 

UNESCO  will  continue  to  function 
whether  or  not  we  increase  the  attention 
we  pay  to  it.  I  am  convinced  that  it  de- 
serves our  best  ideas  and  energetic  citi- 
zens as  well  as  our  money. 

A  report  has  been  prepared  which  sum- 
marizes the  3-day  meeting,  and  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  New  Look  at  UNESCO" 
by  Eugene  Sochor.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO,  has  also  come  to 
my  attention.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  others.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  these  accounts 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Developments  at  UNESCO  Outlined  at 
Commission  Meeting 

New  developments  in  the  program  and 
administration  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO)  were  outlined  at  the  25th 
meeting  of  the  VS.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  which  met  In  the  Department  of 
State  from  March  31  to  April  2  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Harvle  Branscomb, 
chancellor  emeritus  of  Vanderbllt  University. 

The  100-member  Commission  consisting  of 
representatives  of  60  national  organizations 
and  prominent  citizens  interested  In  educa- 
tion, science,  and  the  arts,  was  created  by 
Congress  In  1946  to  advise  the  Government 
on  UNESCO  programs  and  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  UNESCO  by  the  American 
people. 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
outlined  administrative  changes  In  UNESCO 
proposed  by  Director  General  Rene  Maheu. 
The  changes  call  for  five  assistant  directors 
general — one  for  education,  one  for  natural 
sciences  and  their  application  to  develop- 
ment, one  for  social  sciences,  human  sciences, 
and  cultural  activities,  one  for  communica- 
tion, and  one  for  administration. 

In  the  education  program.  Mr.  Battle 
noted  that  the  United  States  favors  the  em- 
phasis to  be  given  In  1965-86  to  educational 
planning  which  Is  the  key  to  educational 
progress  In  the  developing  countries.  Under 
the  Assistant  Director  General  for  Education, 
there  will  be  a  Department  for  School  and 
Higher  Education  and  a  Department  for 
Adult  Education  and  Youth  Activities. 

Under  the  Assistant  Director  General  for 
Science,  there  also  will  be  two  Departments, 
one  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciences  and 
one  for  the  Application  of  Science  to  De- 
velopment. The  latter  Department  under- 
scores UNESCO's  new  role  In  applying  science 
and  technology  to  speed  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  new  countries  while  leaving 
unchanged  UNESCO's  traditional  role  of 
strengthening  the  teaching  of  basic  sciences 
and  advancing  International  cooperation  in 
scientific  research. 

The  third  Assistant  Director  General  will 
be  responsible  for   a  Department  of  Social 


Sciences  and  a  Department  of  Cultural  Ac- 
tivities. In  this  section  of  the  program,  the 
Director  General  of  UNESCO  has  Instituted 
a  Division  of  Philosophy  embracing  Inter- 
disciplinary cooperation  In  the  fields  of 
philosophy,  human  sciences,  and  social 
sciences.  This  division  underlines  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  technical  assistance, 
UNESCO  should  reinforce  the  Intellectual 
framework  for  development,  thus  fulfilling 
one  of  Its  basic  purposes. 

Following  the  pattern  found  in  the  rest 
of  the  program,  Mr.  Battle  reported  that 
UNESCO's  Department  of  Mass  Communica- 
tions and  the  Department  of  International 
Exchange  will  be  grouped  together  under  an 
Assistant  Director   for   Communication. 

In  reporting  on  the  appointment  by  the 
Director  General  of  UNESCO  of  Mr.  John 
Fobes,  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer,  as  the 
new  Assistant  Director  General  for  Admin- 
istration, Mr.  Battle  observed  that  having 
first-rate  Americans  contribute  to  the  work 
of  the  UNESCO  Secretariat  Is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  single  factor  In  furthering 
Interest  In  the  organization. 

The  commission  In  plenary  session  ap- 
proved the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  a  special  committee  calling  for  increased 
efforts  In  recruiting  competent  Americans 
for  UNESCO  service.  The  report  notes  that 
"the  American  people  need  to  achieve  a 
much  greater  degree  of  understanding  of 
the  newly  developed  capacity  of  United  Na- 
tions organizations  to  contribute  significant- 
ly to  world  peace."  The  report  further  notes 
that  "the  problems  connected  with  the  re- 
cent growth  of  the  United  Nations  system 
require  continuing  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  solutions  compatible 
with  the  traditions  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  many  other  nations 
committed  to  peaceful  conduct  of  world 
affairs." 

The  committee,  which  also  examined  the 
role  of  UNESCO  within  the  United  Nations, 
was  chaired  by  the  Honorable  Ells  Arnall, 
former  Governor  of  Georgia.  Other  com- 
mission members  on  the  committee  were  Mrs. 
Barry  Bingham,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Dean 
Ernest  Griffith  of  the  School  of  International 
Service  of  American  University;  Dr.  Walter 
Laves,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment, Indiana  University;  Dr.  James  A. 
Perkins,  president  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Lavirrence  M.  C.  Smith  of  Philadelphia. 

In  asking  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  Arnall 
said,  "Americans  need  to  give  of  themselves." 
He  added : 

"It  is  not  enough  to  give  of  our  treasure. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  give  of  our  Intellectual 
conclusions.  We  must  give  service.  And  It 
Is  In  this  field  that  your  committee  felt 
much  can  be  done  to  be  of  help  to  strength- 
en, solidify  and  move  forward  the  welfare 
and  the  advance  of  UNESCO  and  the  Inter- 
national organizations." 

In  commenting  on  the  report,  Harlan 
Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  said  that 
the  United  States  belongs  to  53  International 
organizations  and  contributes  to  22  Interna- 
tional programs.  "It  Is  a  big  complicated 
show,  of  which  UNESCO  Is  one  rather  large, 
rather  complicated  part,  but  only  one  part," 
Mr.  Cleveland  added. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Impwrtant 
facts  of  life  today  in  International  relations, 
Mr.  Cleveland  pointed  out.  Is  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  biggest  contributor  to  all  these 
large  organizations,  must  be  Increasingly 
concerned  with  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  He  called  for  greater  coordination  of 
technical  assistance  activities  and  noted  that 
the  United  States  had  pressed  this  need  with 
the  International  organizations  to  bring 
about  "an  Increasing  sense  of  unity  In  the 
total     U.N.     program."       He     singled     out 
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UNESCO  as  being  very  helpful  In  this  re- 
spect. 

Mr  Cleveland  remarked  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  had  designated 
1965  as  International  cooperation  year.  He 
urged  that  such  an  event  be  used  for  get- 
ting more  Americans  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  building  International  Institutions 
and  for  developing  within  the  American 
community  a  broad-scale  effort  to  set  tar- 
gets for   International  cooperation  In  every 

field. 

The  commission  commended  efforts  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Cleveland  to  spur  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  International  cooperation  year  and 
approved  the  appointment  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  for  commission  activities  In  this 
field  as  well  as  In  planning  the  upcoming 
20th  anniversary  of  UNESCO. 

The  commission  approved  a  report  on  obli- 
gations and  opportunities  for  Its  member 
organizations  which  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  ways  m  which  they  can  contribute 
In  keeping  alive  the  objectives  of  UNESCO. 
This  report  was  submitted  by  Vice  Chairman 
Anna  Rose  Hawkes.  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women. 

At  its  final  plenary  session,  the  Commls 
slon  approved  reports  of  the  Conunlttees  or 
Education.  Natural  and  Social  Sciences.  Cul- 
tural Activities.  Mass  Communications,  anc 
Public  Information. 

The  report  on  education  presented  b^ 
Dean  Lj-man  V.  Ginger  of  the  College  ol 
Education.  University  of  Kentucky,  thankee 
UNESCO  for  its  Initial  work  in  the  use  o: 
the  mass  techniques  of  education  In  thr 
developing  countries. 

The  Committee  cited  the  problems  of  unl 
verslty  students,  particularly  at  the  gradu 
ate  level  who  want  to  study  in  foreign  landi 
but  lack  language  proficiency.  It  recom  • 
mended  that  the  Commission  study  th  > 
means  for  setting  up  regional  language  cen  • 
ters  or  other  means  to  help  such  student^ 
gain  necessary  language  proficiency 

The    Committee    on    Natural    and    Social 
Sciences   welcomed   the    proposed   establish 
ment  of  a  UNESCO  Department  of  the  Ap 
plication  of  Science  to  Development  involv 
ing    the    cooperation    of    natural    scientist! 
social    scientists,    and    technologists.      Thi 
Committee  recommended  again  that  UNESCi ) 
establish  a  semlautonomous  unit  to  provid 
multidlscipllnary    analysis   of    complex    na 
tional  and  regional  problems  of  development 
which  cannot  be  studied  by  existing  ager 
cles       UNESCO    should    also    facilitate    tt 
transfer  of  technical  and  industrial  "knov 
how"  and  continue  to  strengthen  unlvers 
ties.    The  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  W.  J 
Myers,  dean  of  International  programs.  Un 
verslty  of  Minnesota,  on  behalf  of  the  Com 
mlttee    chairman.    Dr.    Roger    Revelle.    ur 
verslty  dean   of   research  at   the   Unlvers 
of  California. 

The  Mass  Communications  Commltt 
cautioned  against  optimistic  forecasts 
the  use  of  satellites  and  noted  that  w 
they  can  transmit  messages  over  long 
tan'ces.  they  will  not  for  some  years  be  a 
to  solve  a  country's  educational  broadcasting 
problems.  The  Committee  urged  UNESCO 
encourage  the  formation  of  voluntary  org-- 
zations  of  mass  media  personnel  in  deve 
Ing  countries  and  commended  UNESC<| 
continuing  efforts  to  encourage  the  free  " 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  Infcjr 
mat  Ion.  The  report  was  presented  . 
Howard  Kany.  director  of  In  tern  at  lor  a  1 
business  relations.  CBS  television  stations 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm,  dlrecljo 
of  the  Department  of  Communication 
Journalism,  Stanford  University,  chairm^ 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Cultural  Activities 
proved   the   proposed   activities,  and   In 
dltion,        recommended        that        UNE 
strengthen    its    clearinghouse    activities 
provide  more  adequate  distribution  of 
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terlals  in  art,  music,  and  drama.  It  also 
recommended  that  the  most  valuable  aspects 
of  UNESCO's  major  project  in  promoting 
a  better  understanding  between  Oriental  and 
Western  cultures  be  retained  In  the  regular 
program  after  the  10-year  project  closes  in 
1966.  The  report  was  presented  by  Dr.  T.  A. 
Larson,  director  of  the  School  of  American 
Studies,  University  of  Wyoming,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  Chairman.  Dr.  Paul 
J.  Bralsted,  president  of  the  Edward  W. 
Hazen  Foundation. 

The  Commission  approved  guidelines  on 
public  information  which  were  drafted  by 
a  small  conmilttee  of  experts  who  studied 
ways  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  UNESCO  In  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port was  presented  by  Attorney  Marcus 
Glnsburg,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Information  Committee. 

Chairman  Branscomb  announced  that  the 
Commission  will  cosponsor  with  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies  a  seminar 
on  the  role  of  International  voluntary  or- 
ganizations in  Intellectual  cooperation.  The 
conference  will  be  held  at  Gould  House, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y .  April  27-29  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Frederick  Burkhardt, 
president  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 


A  NEW  Look  at  UNESCO 


(By  Eugene  Sochor) 
About  100  years  ago,  Thoreau.  a  dreamer 
with  a  burning  passion  for  social  Justice, 
wrote  that  If  you  build  castles  In  the  air, 
your  work  need  not  be  lost.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  to  put  the  foundations  under  them. 

He  might  have  referred  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization,  the  most  misunderstood  and 
most  maligned  of  the  U.N.  specialized  agen- 
cies. Strangely  enough,  most  of  Its  foes 
and  many  of  Its  friends  have  only  an  Ideal- 
ized concept  of  its  purposes.  They  still 
think  of  UNESCO  in  terms  of  castles  in  the 
air,  rather  than  the  firm  foundations  under- 
neath. 

While,  to  be  sure,  UNESCO  has  yet  to  bring 
about  lasting  peace.  It  has  become  a  grow- 
ing force  In  international  cooperation,  per- 
forming a  variety  of  vital  tasks  which  fulfill 
the  wildest  expectations  of  its  founders. 
This  growth  of  UNESCO  has  been  character- 
ized by  an  ever  growing  membership,  the  In- 
evitable clashes  of  the  cold  war,  and  a  better 
grasp  by  all  concerned  of  the  role  of  UNESCO 
In  the  world  today. 

No  one  who  has  followed  UNESCO  from  its 
early  days  can  fail  to  be  inspired  by  the 
change  brought  about  by  its  membership, 
which  now  stands  at  113.  Before  the  end 
of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence 16  years  ago.  28  of  the  44  countries  rep- 
resented at  the  London  Conference  a  year 
earlier  had  Joined  the  organization.  Seven 
member  States  came  from  Eiirope,  six  were 
from  the  British  Commonwealth,  five  from 
the  Middle  East,  two  from  east  Asia,  and 
eight  from  the  Americas. 

The  early  debates  as  to  whether  UNESCO 
should  expand  knowledge  and  technology  or 
bring  these  to  bear  on  the  needs  of  the  poorer 
countries — such  debates  became  academic  as 
soon  as  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
south  and  southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  Joined  UNESCO.  These  countries  all 
brought  problems  of  poverty,  ill  health,  and 
illiteracy — one  more  urgent  than  the  other. 
These  countries  were  not  interested  in  the 
type  of  intellectual  cooperation  which  had 
characterized  the  old  International  Commit- 
tee of  International  Cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  new  countries  de- 
manded direct  services  from  UNESCO.  The 
newer  member  states,  mostly  from  Africa, 
presented  a  picture  of  a  continent  with 
poverty  and  Illiteracy  unmatched  anywhere 
else.  Yet,  Intellectual  cooperation  still  re- 
mains    an     important     Ingredient     of     the 


UNESCO  program,  if  not  its  essential  "raison 
d'etre." 

As  UNESCO  gained  strength  and  stand- 
ing there  was  the  sober  realization  that  the 
organization,  while  pursuing  its  lofty  goals 
of  building  the  defense  of  peace  in  the  minds 
of  men,  could  not  resist  the  storms  and 
stresses  of  the  cold  war. 

George  Shuster.  the  eminent  educator,  who 
has  long  been  Involved  In  the  work  of  UN- 
ESCO, recalls  that  the  early  days  of  the  orga- 
nization were  permeated  with  "an  aura  of 
unreality."  having  to  live  In  the  same  world 
with  Stalin  and  the  Truman  doctrine.  No 
one  was  quite  sure  how  to  go  about  promoting 
peace  so  that.  Shuster  recalls,  the  organiza- 
tion was  busy  with  a  bevy  of  small  chores, 
sometimes  bearing  such  resounding  names 
as  "reducing  world  tensions,"  but  often  fail- 
ing  to  be  more  than   the   hobbles  of  their 

authors.  ,     ,_,. 

The  Soviet  Union  Joined  UNESCO  in  1954. 
Any  expectation  that  this  member  would  live 
up  to  the  high  hopes  of  the  UNESCO  found- 
ers soon  proved  false.  While  the  Soviets  have 
paid  all  their  dues  and  while  they  have  co- 
operated in  substantial  areas  of  UNESCO 
activities,  particularly  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences where  international  benefits  transcend 
national  Interests,  they  have  also  tried  their 
best  to  make  propaganda  mileage  out  of 
their  membership.  That  they  have  largely 
failed  is  to  due  to  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States. 

Also.     UNESCO     in     Its     early    days     was 
marked  by  the  all-encompassing  mind  of  Its 
first  Director  General,  Julian  Huxley.     This 
brilliant   British   biologist  and   philosopher, 
with  interests  ranging  from  art  to  zoology, 
created  an  Intellectual  uproar  with  his  phi- 
losophy of  "scientific  humanism."     It  mat- 
tered little  that  a  charge  of  atheism,  which 
was  tagged  onto   this  philosophy,  was   un- 
founded and  that  UNESCO  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  Huxley's  proposal  and  that  im- 
practical projects  born  In  the  fever  and  en- 
thusiasm of  people   called   upon   to  accom- 
plish great  feats  were  soon  discarded.     The 
early  charges  and  controversies  are  still  grist 
for  the  mill  of  those  elements  In  the  United 
States  who  have  tried  to  prove  in  vain  that 
UNESCO   Is  preaching   atheism,  world   gov- 
ernment,   or    communism.    These    charges 
have  been  categorically  rejected  by  several 
responsible  organizations.     The  fact  that  the 
professional  foes  of  UNESCO  have  to  dig  up 
old  chestnuts  to  win  converts  and  that  they 
find  little  new  to  criticize  proves  that  the 
foundations  of  UNESCO  are  strong  and  firm. 
The  growth  of  UNESCO  has  proceeded  along 
practical  and   vital   lines  which  shows  that 
member  states  can  harmonize  their  interests 
for  the  benefit  of  all  and  overcome  the  ob- 
struction of  the  few. 

In  the  field  of  education,  UNESCO  has 
brought  countries  together  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  to  plan  for  their  own  re- 
gional needs.  It  has  provided  experts  to 
carry  out  educational  planning  to  a  number 
of  countries  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Africa.  At  a  conference  in 
Karachi  In  1960.  Asian  educators  called  for 
universal  prlmarv  school  enrollment  by  1980. 
This  Is  also  the 'hope  of  the  African  coun- 
tries, which  met  at  a  conference  called  by 
UNESCO  In  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia,  in  1961. 
These  initial  and  foUowup  conferences 
disclosed  that  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  which  contain  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  population,  have  put 
into  operation  huge  educational  programs  at 
a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  bulk  of  the 
cost  win  be  borne  by  these  countries  as  they 
devote  more  of  their  resources  to  education 
within  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations 
Decade  of  Development. 

The  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1961  on  the  decade  of  de- 
velopment, which  was  spurred  by  the  United 
States,  refiects  an  important  reassessment  of 
the  role  of  education  and  human  resources 
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in  economic  and  social  development.  Studies 
by  economists  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  stressed  that  education  is  a  good 
investment  in  more  than  a  figurative  way 
and  a  key  factor  in  the  economic  growth  of  a 
country.  Hence,  as  the  director  general  of 
UNESCO  has  pointed  out.  the  widespread  de- 
mand for  education  in  the  world  today  Is 
founded  on  the  conviction  that  education  Is 
an  important  part  of  the  standard  of  living 
which  people  want  their  children  to  enjoy 
as  the  fruit  of  economic  development. 

To  fulfill  their  national  goals,  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  need  more  teachers,  more 
textbooks,  more  school  buildings  and.  above 
all.  more  educational  planners  who  can  pro- 
ject educational  needs  within  a  larger  social 
and  economic  framework.  The  balance  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  education,  the 
role  of  vocational  training,  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  higher  education — all  these  Issues 
are  being  studied  in  each  interested  country 
in  the  light  of  particular  needs  and  the  grow- 
ing experience  of  experts  In  the  field. 

As  a  major  step  In  coordinating  knowledge 
and  providing  the  needed  experts,  UNESCO 
helped  establish  in  the  spring  of  1963  an  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Educational  Plan- 
ning in  Paris.  An  extensive  demand  for 
educational  planning  missions  can  be  fore- 
seen In  the  next  few  years.  Already, 
UNESCO  has  experts  In  educational  planning 
in  17  countries.  Their  number  will  double 
in  the  next  2  years,  as  will  the  number  of 
countries  requesting  them. 

UNESCO  will  also  delve  into  the  potential 
of  mass  techniques  of  education,  such  as 
radio  and  television,  teaching  machines,  and 
new  teaching  methods  through  regional 
workshops  and  teacher  training  projects.  As 
stated  by  the  Director  General  of  UNESCO, 
these  new  techniques  can  help  the  underde- 
veloped countries  if  explored  "at  once  crit- 
ically and  imaginatively." 

Lack  of  education  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
lack  of  information.  Regional  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  education  have  been  par- 
alleled by  efforts  in  the  field  of  mass  com- 
munications. The  needs  In  this  respect  are 
no  less  compelling.  Africa,  for  example,  on 
the  whole  offers  only  1  copy  of  a  news- 
paper and  2  radio  receivers  per  100  people, 
with  even  lower  figures  for  countries  south 
of  the  Sahara.  UNESCO  estimates  that  70 
percent  of  the  world's  population  lacks  the 
usual  means  of  communications.  As  part  of 
the  United  Nations  Decade  of  Development. 
UNESCO  is  tjelping  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries draft  blueprints  for  expanding  their  fa- 
cilities for  mass  communications. 

In  natural  sciences.  UNESCO  has  embarked 
on  a  successful  program  of  survey  and  re- 
search in  la'hd  aridity,  seismology,  and 
oceanography.  ^International  cooperation  In 
these  fields,  particularly  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  not  be 
possible  If  It  Jeopardized  the  national  Inter- 
est of  any  one  country.  Rather.  It  Is  pos- 
sible because  several  countries  find  It  In  their 
Interest  to  undertake  Jointly  what  they  can- 
not do  alone.  This  applies  to  ocean  research 
which  Is  too  costly  for  any  one  nation  to 
undertake,  and  to  research  on  water  and 
earthquakes  which  affect  the  lives  and  liveli- 
hood of  peoples  across  national  boundaries. 
Plans  now  underway  for  an  international 
hydrologlcal  decade  call  for  a  coordinated 
program  of  observation  and  research  In  the 
conservation  and  management  of  water  re- 
sources and  the  training  of  hydrologlsts. 

Aside  from  scientific  cooperation  and  docu- 
mentation, UNESCO,  as  part  of  the  decade 
of  development,  is  interested  In  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology  for  the  benefit 
of  the  less-developed  countries.  The  recent 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  subject 
held  in  Geneva  last  February  has  proven  that 
science  and  technology  are  no  longer  the 
privilege  of  the  jxtwerful  nations. 

In  the  field  of  social  sciences.  UNESCO  has 
also  concentrated  its  programs  on  the  prob- 


lems of  the  less-developed  countries,  with 
emphasis  on  teaching,  research,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  social  sciences  to  social  and 
economic  development.  A  new  analysis  unit 
is  seeking  better  methods  of  assessing  the 
impact  of  education,  science  and  technology 
and  mass  communications  In  countries  at 
different  stages  of  development  to  help  in 
planning  and  in  international  assistance. 

Although  the  emphasis  in  the  UNESCO 
program  has  shifted  to  educational  and 
scientific  needs,  UNESCO  still  provides  the 
most  comprehensive  introduction  to  cross 
cultural  studies  by  translating  books,  re- 
producing art  works,  recording  music,  and 
providing  travel  grants  to  artists  and  teach- 
ers. These  and  other  activities  stimulate  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
other  cultures,  particularly  between  West- 
ern and  oriental  countries.  This  Is  an  area 
which  we  as  Americans  should  not  overlook. 
Today,  America's  position  of  leadership  re- 
quires us  to  know  more  about  peoples  of 
different  cultures,  particularly  those  in  the 
non-Western  World  which  comprises  half  of 
the  world's  population. 

The  evolution  of  UNESCO  Into  a  large- 
scale  operational  agency  was  bound  to  come. 
Perhaps  nothing  symbolizes  the  new  role  of 
UNESCO  so  well  as  the  many  practical  tasks 
it  is  p>erformlng  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  as  the  executive  agency  for  the 
United  Nations  special  fund  in  building 
training  centers  for  teachers,  engineers,  and 
technicians  who  will  staff  the  schools  and 
shops  needed  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
In  fact.  UNESCO's  extra-budgetary  resources 
for  technical  assistance  almost  equal  its  reg- 
ular budget,  which  for  1963-64  was  pegged 
at  $39  million. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  that  the 
problems  of  development  of  education,  sci- 
ence, and  mass  communications  in  the  less- 
develoi>ed  countries  are  global  in  nature. 
These  problems  cannot  be  confined  within 
geographical  frontiers  or  be  solved  within 
sovereign  limits.  These  problems  are  too 
large  even  for  the  largest  nations,  and  too 
essential  to  be   Ignored   by  them. 

Our  commitment  to  UNESCO  must  be 
viewed  within  the  context  of  our  role  of 
leadership  and  our  responsibilities  In  the 
face  of  the  political,  as  well  as  social  and 
economic,  pressures  In  the  world.  We  have 
a  stake  In  UNESCO  not  only  In  that  we 
provide  a  bulwark  against  Soviet  propaganda 
and  promises,  but  In  the  positive  sense  that 
UNESCO  can  become  a  powerful  voice  for 
our  ideals  and  concepts  which  will  be  heard 
by  many  uncommitted  nations.  As  Am- 
bassador Adlal  Stevenson  noted.  "One  of  our 
greatest  assets  in  the  world  today  is  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  generally  in  harmony  with 
the  foreign  p>ollcy  Interests  of  all  nations 
which  want  to  see  a  peaceful  community 
of  Independent  states  working  together  by 
free  choice,  to  Improve  the  lot  of  humanity. 
And  since  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  share  this  goal,  the  majority  con- 
sistently side  with  the  United  States — or  we 
side  with  them,  depending  on  your  p>olnt  of 
view — when  the  roll  is  called  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  counted.  It's  as  simple  as 
that." 

Our  mission  as  Americans  coincides  with 
that  of  UNESCO.  We  seek  educational  and 
social  betterment  throughout  the  world. 
While  we  help  reduce  poverty  and  Ignorance, 
we  can  help  at  the  same  time  create  a  sense 
of  cooperation  and  tolerance  among  man- 
kind and  build  the  foundations  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

KENNEDY'S  VOYAGE  OP  DISCOVERY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
Harper's  magazine  for  April,  1964.  there 
appears  an  article,  by  Sander  Vanocur, 
entitled    "Kennedy's    Voyage    of    Dis- 


covery." It  deals  with  the  trip  which 
our  late  President  made  to  the  Western 
States  in  the  early  fall  of  1963. 

During  the  course  of  that  trip,  the  late 
President  visited  Montana,  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  with  him  on  that  and 
other  parts  of  the  journey. 

I  remember  very  vividly  the  occasions 
which  Mr.  Vanocur  describes,  particular- 
ly the  unscheduled  visit  to  the  home  of 
my  father,  in  Great  Palls.  I  remember, 
too.  the  almost  electric  sense  of  kinship 
which  communicated  itself  between  the 
President  and  great  audiences  of  west- 
erners who  came  to  see  and  to  hear  him. 

It  is  a  warm  and  moving  account  that 
Mr.  Vanocur  writes  of  a  brief  but  vivid 
incident  near  the  closing  days  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  life.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  referred  to  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy's  Voyage  op  Discovery 
(By  Sander  Vanoctir) 

(One  golden  week  last  September  J.PJK. 
found  out  some  unexpected  things  about  the 
West,  the  radical  right,  and  how  Americans 
feel  about  disarmament.) 

This  trip  began,  as  had  so  many  others 
before  it,  on  the  south  lawn  of  the  White 
House.  It  was  the  morning  of  September  24, 
1963,  and  John  F.  Kennedy  was  leaving  by 
helicopter  for  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  outside 
Washington,  there  to  board  his  Jet  which 
would  take  him  to  11  States  In  5  days.  The 
theme  of  the  trip  was  conservation.  Its  pur- 
pose was  political.  When  it  had  ended. 
President  Kennedy  had  confirmed  for  him- 
self what  he  already  suspected — that  the  test 
ban  treaty  enjoyed  wide  public  support,  that 
the  John  Birch  Society's  strength  in  the 
West  was  exaggerated,  and  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  voters.  It  was  for 
him  a  trip  of  discovery. 

He  waited  that  morning  until  the  Senate 
had  ratified  the  test  ban  treaty  by  a  vote  of 
80  to  19.  The  vote  was  a  great  personal  tri- 
umph. He  was  a  man  who  seldom  displayed 
emotion  before  others;  but  he  cared  pas- 
sionately about  bringing  an  end  to  nuclear 
testing,  even  a  partial  end  to  it,  and  he  had 
made  the  test  ban  the  touchstone  of  his 
entire  foreign  policy.  The  House  would  vote 
the  following  afternoon  on  the  tax  bill.  He 
had  been  assured  by  aids  that  they  had  the 
votes  to  see  It  passed,  that  his  presence  in 
Washington  would  not  be  required.  The 
news  pleased  him,  for  he  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  the  White  House  when- 
ever possible.  Few  Presidents  could  have 
loved  the  White  House  the  way  he  loved  it, 
in  both  the  personal  and  the  political  sense. 
Yet  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  could 
run  the  country  as  well  from  the  rear  cabin 
of  Air  Force  1  as  he  could  from  his  Office. 

I  was  the  network  representative  in  the 
group  of  reporters  assigned  to  his  plane  fca- 
the  first  leg  of  the  trip  to  Mllford,  Pa.,  that 
morning,  and  as  he  left  the  White  House, 
he  seemed  happier  than  I  had  seen  him  in 
several  months.  The  extent  of  the  grief  he 
felt  over  the  death  of  his  prematiu-e  son, 
Patrick  Bouvler  Kennedy,  in  August  was  not 
widely  known,  and  it  had  only  served  to  in- 
tensify his  affection  for  Caroline  and  John, 
Jr.  He  had  scarcely  known  Caroline  while 
he  was  off  campaigning  first  for  the  nomi- 
nation and  then  for  the  Presidency,  but 
since  he  had  come  to  the  White  House,  he 
came  to  know  and  love  his  children.  He 
was  taking  his  son  along  on  the  helicoptw 
to  Andrews  that  morning — as  he  always  did 
when  leaving  on  a  trip — and  there  John- 
John  would  make  a  fuss  about  being  left 
behind.     As  I   watched   them.   I  remember 
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thinking  what  a  great  shock  ^hat^  child 
would  have  when  one  day  he  was  told  the 
heucopters  came  from  the  Air  F^rce  and  not 

''whe°n?h7?^P  was   first  announced    late 
in    the    sSimer    Press    Secretary    Sa  nger 
^uS  aa  he  described  it  as  •'nonpoUtlcaL 
S^  h^  Kood  reason.    The  President  was  fly- 
fZw   fl   States,  only  3  of  which  he   had 
S?rlS    m    196(>-Pennsylvanla.    Minnesota. 
^  Nev^      in   10  of  these  States    t^ere 
::^uld  be  senatorial  elections  ^  1964,^^. 
9    Democrats    trying    to    "^aln    their    sea^^ 
Three  of  them--QuENTiN  Bubdick.  of  Nortn 
^ota     Svi-r    McGEE.    of    Wyommg.and 
PRANK  MOSS,  of  Utah-were  r«P<ffJ^^^ 
facing  difficulties.     A  trip  through  tbe  West 
^uld  permit  the  President  to  come  W^ 
ITd  of  himself  and  his  party  In  an  area  where 

both  needed  help.  „»rf«-t  ar- 

A  conservation  tour  seemed  the  perfect  ax 
ra^^me^r   such  a  trip  had  long  been  urged 
TtCp^esident  by  -ch  westerners^  S^- 
retarv    of    the    Interior    Stewart   Udall.    and 
Ne^Mexlco-s   Senator    Cx-inton    Andkhsok^ 
xSr  president  had  always  seemed  somewhat 
SucSit      But  in  1963.  a  freshman  Demo- 
Sltic^enat!^r.  Gati,oki>  Nex-son.  of  Wiscon- 
Sn   joined  with  the  others  In  urging  hto  to 
make  the  trip.     Nelson   told  him  that  not 
SSywi  conservation  a  worthy  theme  for  a 
^ildent  to  support.  It  was  also  one  wWch 
could  win  votes.     A  greet  ^nany  Amerl^s 
were  becoming  worried  about  the  demands  of 
r^owlnTpopulatlon  on  recreational  space. 
NeT^n    argued:     hunters,    fishermen,    and 
^^s  Srtoted.  and  they  cared  strongly 
about  this  Issvie. 

The  Idea  began  to  appeal  to  J.P.K.  Apart 
from  the  polltfcal  advantages,  a  conservation 
SS^was  m  the  tradition  of  -^^^^'^^^^^^'^ 
velt  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Of  toe  two. 
TaJways  believed  that  J.P.K.  fancied  himse 

LoSln  the  tradition  of  ^^^  ^f  «^^\Yhir 

than  the  second.    I  never  asked  him  whetner 

Ms'^a:  t"e,  so  my  Judgment  Is   personal 

and  subjective.    But  there  were  ^l^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  belief  in  the  vigorous,  outdoor  Ufe^  the 

Sial^oleo    politician  and  historian;  and  the 

fdea  that   hrwas  the   first   P^^^^ent  since 

T^dy  Roosevelt  to  raise  his  young  ch^ren 

in  the  White  House.     But  on  the  subject  of 

the  West  I  always  felt  the  comparison  paled. 

ipK    Uked  the  west.     He  liked  Its  people^ 

But  I   dont  think  he  was  ever  completely 

c^forible  there,  and  ^or  him  the  on^y  rec- 

cxmlzable   phenomenon    of   nature    l>«tweeE 

Xor    Richard    Daley    In    Chicago    and    As- 

semmy  Speaker  Jesse  Unruh  in  Sacramentc^ 

was  Old  Faithful. 

I  was  never  able  to  understand  why.  Th(. 
best  judgment  I  could  make  was  that  he  was. 
bv  temperament  and  by  region,  a  man  gov  • 
eJnS  afall  times  by  a  sense  of  restraint  an, 
proportion,  qualities  which  axe  valu^ln  ths 
^^but  not  so  highly  as  he  e«t«emed  ther^ 
OB  all  his  trips  west,  as  candidate  and  as 
??esldent.  he   somehow   always  managed  t 

^old  putting  on  a  «'^^y,^*,^^"i''7"^ 
or  Indian  headdress.  He  dreaded  the  idea 
?hat  he  mUht  look  ridiculous,  so  he  alwa  s 
accepted  such  headgear  with  S^ace  and  a  re- 
mark similar  to  the  one  he  offered  to  the 
Vidians  in  Pocatello.  Idaho,  who  present^ 
Sm  with  a  war  bonnet  In  September  I96j. 
"•Se  next  time  I  watch  television."  he  saiji. 
"I'm  going  to  root  for  our  side.'  I 

He  wasn-t  helped  much  by  some  of  his  clos- 
est aids,  especially  the  '■Irish  mafia^   Ken- 
neth O'Donnell,  his  appointments  sfretaj^- 
Ind  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  his  special  a^lj^- 
ant  for  congressional  affairs.     On  one  west- 
ern trip  in  1962.  we  spent  the  night  at  tje 
Ahwahnee  Hotel  in  Yosemite  National  PMk^ 
The  Ahwahnee  Is  one  of  the  last  of  the  grebt 
railroad    hotels    In    the    West.      Yet    whkn 
O'Brien  walked  through  Its  spacious  lobliy^ 
breathing  in  all  that  good  mountain  air   he 
insisted  the  place  was  too  stuffy  "^^  vo 
he  would  speak  to  Stewart  Udall  at  the  e^ 
liest  opportunity  about  having  the  hotel  (or 


Conditioned      Later  the  same  night.  OTJon- 

°eU^d   O'Brien  stood   at  a  hotel  window 

watcWng  the  fire  fall,  a  park  ritual.  In  which 

lowln?  embers   are   dropped   thousands   of 

T^^n  a  canyon  wall.    Whe^/^  ^^^^^  i 

lifter    much    hoopla    and    delay.    ODonneii 

liTned  to  O'Brien  and  said:  "I  haven't  been 

,  w  excited  since  my  first  communion. 

But  JFK    became  more  and  more  fasci- 
nated with  the  West  and  was  planning  to 
peS  :  summer   vacation  with  his  family 
an    a   ranch,   possibly   Just   before   the    1964 
^mpalgn  began.     He  was  also  increasingly 
Ses?ed    in'  Its   political    i-I^^r^^?«'J°i 
as  he  surveyed  the  country— looking  for  areas 
Where  he  m'lght  comper^te  ^  th^  expec^ 
loss  of  some  Southern  States— the  West  ap 
near2   W   him   to   be   a   political   target  of 
Tpponunlty.    O'Donnell,  sensing  the  Impor- 
taice  of  this  particular  trip,  called  In  Jerry 
Sino  from  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
miu^   Jo   go   out   and   make    the   advance 
arrangements.  oi,     n     in 

someday,    a  candidate    for    a    Ph.    D.    In 
poiuical  science  Is  going  to  enrich  the  Ut- 
Sature  with  a  study   of  advance  men^     I^ 
campaigns,  they  go  ahead  of  the  candidates 
Sng   all   the   local   arrangements.     Most 
S    the    time,   they    act   as   abominable   no- 
men    for  their  candidate's  Interests  are  not 
Sways  the  same  as  the  Interests  of  the  lo- 
caTofBclals.     When  this  occurs,  the  advance 
mln   especially  If  his  name  ^^  P^uno.  always 
has  the  last  word-whlch  Is  "no.       On  the 
advance   for   this   trip   Bruno   said     no     so 
^ten  in  northern  California  that  one  local 
^omician  started  calling  him  a  dictator,  tel- 
[ne  his  aids  to  clear  everything  with     Mus- 
soflnl  "     But  when  Bruno  had  returned  to 
Washington,  so  great  was  J.F.K.'s  Interest  In 
Si"  tr^p  that  hi  walked  Into  the  Fish  Room 
of  the  White  House  one  day  as  O'DonneU  was 
Reviewing    arrangements    with    Bruno    and 
made  a  few  alterations  In  the  plans 

At  Mllford.  the  first  stop  on  the  trip.  J  J".^^ 
spoke  at  ceremonies  dedicating  the  home  of 
Giflord  Plnchot.  a  pioneer  In  conservation  a^ 
the  Plnchot  Institute  for  Conservation 
Studies,  in  Ashland.  Wis.,  that  af^^ncx^n  he 
was  reminded  of  a  stopover  during  the  1960 
Wisconsin  presidential  primary  campaign 
and  he  told  the  crowd:  "I  am,  I  think,  the 
Lcond  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Tpend  the  night  in  Ashland.  Calvin  C^^ldge 
was  here  for  some  weeks,  some  days,  hut  he 
never  said  a  word.  I  was  here  for  one  night 
and  spoke  all  the  time." 

That  night,  at  the  Duluth  branch  of  the 
University    of    Minnesota,   he   made   a   per- 
fects dreadful  speech,  one  of  the  worst  re- 
pori'rs  could  rem^ember.    He  rambled  all  over 
«ie  lot.  touching  all  bases,  deluding  con- 
servation.    Not  once  during  the  speech  was 
he  interrupted  by  applause.     The  following 
morning  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
in  Grand  Forks,  reporters  groaned  as  he  told 
a  stl^ry  about  Prince  Bismarck  categorizing 
the  students  of  Germany:    'One-third  broke 
down   from   overwork,   another   third  broke 
do^  from  dissipation,  and  the  other  thl^d 
ruled  Germany.    I  do  °ot  know  wh  ch  th^d 
of  the  student  body  of  this  school  Is  here 
today  "    we  had  heard  the  story  a  hundred 
times  and  we  marked  down  the  speech  as  an- 
other lackluster  performance. 

Though  the  crowds  were  large  and  friendly 
the  President  had  not  set  them  on  fire  and 
twS  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for  us 
to   compete   In   our   stories   with   the   news 
breaklnrelsewhere.     The  House  was  voting 
thtTafternoon  on  the  tax  bill,  and  the  news 
was  out  that   American  wheat  traders  had 
gone  to  Ottawa  to  talk  with  Soviet  trade  rep- 
fesentatives  about  the  possible  sale   of  our 
surplus  wheat.    Reporters  on  the  President  s 
trip  sought  to  make  the  story  better  than  It 
really   wa*  by  concocting  vivid  leads.     The 
prize  that  second  day  went  to  Peter  Llsagor 
of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  who  began  his 
story  this  way:  "John  F.  Kennedy  has  been 
v?SEderlng  through  the  West  for  the  past  2 


days  like  a  strolling  repertory  player,  alter- 
naung  between  the  role  of  Paul  Bunyan  and 
Smokey  the  Bear." 


WHAT   HAPPENED    IN    BU-LINGS 

But  late  that  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  ^Jp- 
tember  25,  both  the  President's  mood  and 
X^fwere  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change. 
He  haS  been  Informed  by  O'Brien  by  phone 
from  Washington  that  the  tax  bill  had  passed 
by Tgreater  margin  than  had  he^n  expect^. 
T?ils.  plus  the  passage  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
constituted  Kennedy's  greatest  legislative 
Svements.  The  crowd  which  welcomed 
rtoTn^lUlngs.  Mont.,  was  enormous  and 

STslderlng  this  was  I^P;^*'}l<^",^';rcounty 
was  enthusiastic.    At  the  Yellowstone  County 
fairgrounds  he  was  Introduced  by  the  Stete  s 
senior  Senator.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  maJor- 
Uy  leader.    He  rose  to  praise  the  leader^Mp  of 
Mansfield  and  of  Minority  Leader  EyERrrr 
^EKSEN  in  securing  ratification  of  the  test 
ban  treaty     When  he  mentioned  these  three 
words  there  was  prolonged  cheering  and  ap- 
nlaiie      He  knew  that  radioactivity  was  a 
^uTeof^me  concern  In  the  West  and  that 
Se  fso  Mlnuteman  missile  b"os   "  the  SUte 
caused  anxiety.    But  even  »^now ing  this,  he 
anoeared  to  be  somewhat  surprised  by  the 
So?  4   his   reference    to    the    test    ban 

""j^f'k.  had  many  faults  as  a  speaker-he 
often  threw  away  his  best  "nes-but  one  of 
his  more  remarkable  qualities  on  the  politi- 
cal sTump  was  his  ability  to  shift  gears  If  he 
Itnsed  his  audience  was  drifting  away.     In 
the  £me  way.  he  could  quickly  begin  to  en- 
lareelmd  embellish  a  theme  If  he  sensed  it 
w2  c^Sfhlng  his  audience.     In  BllUngs    he 
k^w  after  the  first  response  to  his  mention 
of  the  t^t  ban  treaty,  that  this  cro-d  was 
his.   and   he   started   to   develop   the   pea^e 
theme    his  right  forefinger  stabbed  the  atf. 
Sd  the  strldint  tone  of  the  campaign  days 

returned  to  his  voice.  ,,„„fctir,nR 

He  talked  about  the  nuclear  confrontations 

of  the  past  2  years,  the  one  over  Berlin  to 

1961  and  the  more  menacing  one  over  Cuba 

in  1962.     "What  we  hope  to  do.    he  said     is 

essen  the  chance  of  a  military  collision  be- 

weeS  these  2   great  nuclear  powers  which 

together  have  the  power  to  kill  300  ^lUon 

people  in  the  short  space  of  a  day.     That  is 

what  we  are  seeking  to  avoid.     That  is  why 

we  suJll>rt  the  test  ban  treaty.    Not  because 

rhlnes  are  eolng  to  be  easier  In  our  lives,  but 

iSe'wl  have   a  chance   to  avoid   being 

"we  left  Billings  and  flew  to  Jackson  Hole. 
Wyo..  for  the  night.    I  suppose  th^*  in  retro- 
spect It  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  this  time 
and  that  place  as  the  moment  of  truth  or  the 
mstant  of  discovery.     But  I   thought  that 
night,  and  have  had  it  sln^ej^onfirmed  by 
those  in  a  better  position  to  know,  that  the 
Pr«ident  knew  from  then  on  that  people  Ih 
The  west  were  really  not  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  hearing  him  talk  about  conservation. 
STny  of  them  had  come  long  dlsten<=e«  ^^d 
had    brought    their    children    to    hear    him. 
??fey  knew  more  about  dams  and  reclama^on 
nrojects   than   he  would  ever   learn.     What 
SeVWnted  from   him.   what   they  wanted 
2  h'eaTfrom  any  President,  was  a  ^l^ussjon 
of  the  more  cosmic  ^^^^es-peace  and  wa^ 
the  economy,  automation,  and  the  kind  oi 
Sucat?on  this  society  was  going  to  provide 
for  their  chUdren. 

He    welcomed    the    discovery.     It   fit    tte 
mSl  he  was  in.     During  his  campaign  for 
Sn>re:idency.  he   ^^d  often  cited  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  description  of  the  Office^   a  bu^^ 
DUlDlt  "     But  at  least  during  the  first  2  years 
in  office    JFK.  showed  some  reluctance  to 
p^ay  t^  the  full  the  important  role  of  the 
Presldenras  educator.     As  a  total  rationalist. 
^  hated  to  preach  and  to  harangue^     Bu 
during  his  third  year  In  office,  he  felt  com 
nelled  by  events  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
?hls  role     His  experience  in  Billings  brought 
Sto  focus  what  he  was  to  talk  about  during 
the  rest  of  the  trip. 
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In  Jackson  Hole  that  night,  there  was  a 
sense  of  excitement.  We  finally  had  a  story 
Actually,  we  had  only  the  faintest  glimmer- 
ings of  what  had  happened,  that  what  we  had 
embarked  upon  the  previous  day  In  Wash- 
ington had  changed  from  a  routine  political 
excursion  into  an  exercise  In  political  dis- 
covery. For  myself,  I  remember  vividly  only 
two  events  that  night:  Salinger  and  O'Don- 
nell looking  up  from  the  dinner  table  and 
staring  at  Stewart  Udall  In  amazement  when 
he  suggested  that  the  President  might  like 
to  get  up  at  5:30  the  next  morning  for  a  na- 
ture hike;  and  later  In  the  evening,  sitting 
next  to  Robert  Baskln  of  the  Dallas  News  as 
he  telephoned  his  office  to  confirm  that  J.F.K. 
would  be  coming  to  Texas  In  November. 

In  Great  Palls.  Mont.,  the  next  morning, 
the  size  and  warmth  of  the  crowds  continued 
to  amaze  the  President  and  Mike  Mansfield. 
At  the  stadium,  the  President  continued  to 
develop  the  theme  of  peace  and  the  test  ban 
treaty  and  wove  Into  It  education,  a  subject 
which  he  was  planning  to  use  as  an  Issue  in 
the  1964  campaign.  He  talked  about  our 
children  as  our  greatest  natural  resource  and 
asked:  "What  chance  do  they  have  to  finish 
school?  Will  their  children  grow  up  in  a 
family  which  Is.  Itself,  deprived,  and  so  pass 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  a  lag,  a 
fifth  of  the  country  which  lives  near  the 
bottom  while  the  rest  of  the  country  booms 
and  prospers?" 

On  the  way  back  to  the  airport,  the  Presi- 
dent stopped  off  to  see  Mansfield's  86-year- 
old  father.  It  was  the  President's  Idea. 
Mansfield  urged  him  not  to  bother.  But  the 
President  Insisted.  It  was  gracious  and 
characteristic.  When  he  asked  the  elder 
Mansfield  how  he  thought  his  son  was  doing, 
the  old  man  replied:  "I  think  you're  both 
doing  a  pretty  good  Job." 

IN    THT!   MORMON    TABERNACLE 

On  the  way  from  Great  Falls  to  Hanford. 
Wash.,  reporters  were  given  the  advance  text 
of  the  speech  the  President  was  to  make  that 
night  In  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  In  Salt  Lake 
City.  Salinger  had  been  assuring  reporters 
all  morning  that  the  speech  was  not  an  at- 
tack on  Senator  Goldwater  but  rather  an 
exposition  of  the  President's  views  on  the 
complexities  of  foreign  policy.  Yet.  as  I  sat 
on  the  press  plane  reading  the  advance,  I 
came  across  a  passage  which  deplored  the 
Idea  that  "we  pick  up  our  marbles  and  go 
home"  if  we  did  not  get  our  own  way  In 
the  world.  Salinger  was  sitting  in  front 
of  me  enjoying  a  beer,  and  I  leaned  forward 
to  remind  him  that  the  line  was  vintage 
GoLDWATEK.  He  boltcd  for  the  pilot's  com- 
partment and  got  on  the  radio  to  Air  Force 
1.  demanding  to  know  from  a  secretary 
how  that  line  from  the  original  text  had 
found  Its  way  into  the  finished  version  of  the 
speech.  It  had  been  a  mistake  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  cabin  to  advise  reporters  to 
substitute  a  line  which  no  one  could  say 
came  from  the  mouth  of  Barry  Goldwater. 
It  was  an  exercise  in  futility.  All  of  us  wrote 
stories  saying  the  speech  was  a  refutation  of 
Senator  Goldwater 's  views. 

After  a  brief  stop  in  Hanford,  Wash.,  for 
ceremonies  dedicating  a  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor, the  President  flew  on  to  Utah.  Salt 
Lake  City  that  night  was  the  climax  of  the 
trip.  I  could  only  remember  one  other  oc- 
casion like  It,  that  moment  during  the  cam- 
paign when  John  P.  Kennedy  came  to 
Houston.  Tex.,  in  an  effort  to  convince  Prot- 
estant ministers  that  a  President  could  be 
true  to  his  Catholic  faith  and  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  We  had  heard 
In  Washington  that  J.F.K.  was  not  very  pop- 
ular In  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the  area  was  a 
bastion  of  John  Birch  Society  strength.  Yet 
the  trip  from  the  alrjxjrt  to  the  center  of 
the  city  made  us  realize  that  what  we  had 
heard  in  Washington  did  not  square  with 
what  we  could  see  In  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
crowds  along  the  route  were  large,  they  were 


enthusiastic,   and   when   he   arrived   at    the 
Hotel  Utah,  he  was  mobbed. 

In  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  that  night  John 
F.  Kennedy  found  his  vindication.  He  had 
once  told  an  aid  who  was  very  close  to  him 
personally  that  if  he  had  to  lose  the  1964 
election  because  of  his  stand  on  the  test  ban 
treaty,  then  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
But  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  taber- 
nacle, he  must  have  known  that  particular 
sacrifice  would  never  have  to  be  made.  The 
reception  was  incredible.  The  audience  ap- 
plauded him  for  at  least  5  minutes  as  he 
entered.  Interrupted  him  many  times  during 
his  speech,  and  gave  him  a  prolonged,  stand- 
ing ovation  when  he  had  flnlshed.  The 
speech  was  a  plea  for  acceptance  of  a  compli- 
cated world  where  oversimplification  and 
withdrawal  had  no  place,  nor  any  virtue. 
Just  as  he  had  stood  in  the  center  of  Europe 
3  months  before,  urging  Europeans  not  to 
withdraw  unto  themselves,  he  now  stood  In 
his  own  land  and  asked  the  same  of  his 
countrymen. 

the  best  job  in  the  world 

In  Tacoma.  Wash.,  the  following  morning, 
he  was  in  a  marvelous  mood  and  after  hear- 
ing a  description  of  the  wonders  of  Mount 
Rainier,  he  told  the  crowd  In  the  stadium 
to  go  and  see  "the  Blue  Hills  of  Boston, 
stretehlng  300  feet  straight  up,  covered  with 
snow  In  winter;  then  you'd  know  what  na- 
ture could  really  do."  He  continued  the 
theme  that  he  had  been  developing  since 
Billings,  that  the  problems  we  faced — unem- 
ployment, school  dropouts,  and  economic 
growth — were  complex,  but  they  would  have 
to  be  met  and  solved  If  we  were  to  be  able 
to  maintain  our  commitments  Eiround  the 
world.  As  he  left  Tacoma,  he  was  further 
cheered  by  news  from  the  State  chairman 
that  his  stand  on  the  test  ban  treaty  would 
help  him  greatly  in  a  State  where  many 
women  voters  were  concerned  about  fallout. 

The  President  was  due  to  spend  Friday 
night  in  the  superintendent's  cabin  at  Las- 
sen Volcanic  National  Park  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia, an  arrangement  which  prompted 
among  the  press  corps  many  variations  on 
the  theme  that  It  was  still  possible  In  Amer- 
ica for  a  President  to  be  born  rich  and  grow 
up  to  live  In  a  log  cabin.  On  the  flight  from 
Tacoma  to  Redding  that  afternoon.  Jerry 
Bruno,  still  sweating  and  nervous  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  all  advance  men.  stopped 
to  chat  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dent's secretary.  He  asked  her  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  pleased  with  his  reception  In 
Salt  Lake  City.  She  told  Bruno  she  had 
never  seen  him  happier.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
satisfaction  which  prompted  him  to  allow 
photographers  to  be  brought  up  from  Red- 
ding to  take  pictures  of  him  feeding  bread 
to  a  tame  deer,  the  kind  of  corny  set-up  shot 
which  he  had  always  avoided  In  the  past. 
He  was  happy  and  relaxed  that  night  and 
told  Dave  Powers  and  Kenny  O'Donnell  that 
the  park  superintendent  had  the  best  Job  In 
the  world. 

Saturday  was  the  final  day  for  speeches. 
The  first  was  at  the  Whiskeytown  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  where  for  the  first  time  In  public 
he  seemed  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  35-hour 
workweek,  and  he  asked  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  green  grass  for  people  to  see  when 
finally  they  could  spend  more  and  more 
time  away  from  their  jobs.  In  the  conven- 
tion hall  in  Las  Vegas,  a  few  hours  later, 
in  his  last  speech  of  the  tour,  he  wove  to- 
gether all  the  themes  he  had  been  develop- 
ing over  the  past  4  days — peace,  conserva- 
tion, education,  and  the  necessity  to  find 
Jobs  for  a  pxDpulation  which  would  total  350 
million  by  the  end  of  this  century.  Here, 
as  in  Billings,  Great  Falls,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Tacoma.  the  crowd  was  his,  and  you 
knew  this  was  no  longer  a  tour.  It  was  a 
campaign.    If  John  P.  Kennedy  ever  had  any 


doubts  about  his  reelection — and  I  think  he 
had  none — they  were  dispelled  by  this  trip. 

The  President  relaxed  Saturday  afternoon 
and  all  day  Sunday  at  Bing  Crosby's  home  in 
Palm  Springs,  watching  football  on  televi- 
sion, taking  an  occasional  swim  In  the  pool, 
and  dli cussing  with  Powers  and  O'Donnell 
how  well  the  trip  had  gone.  He  returned  to 
Washington.  Monday.  September  30.  Shortly 
after  he  walked  Into  his  office,  he  called 
Evelyn  Lincoln  In  to  dictate  this  letter  to 
Jerry  Bruno: 

"Dear  Jerry  :  The  Western  trip  represented 
an  outstanding  Job  of  organization  and 
planning.    Please  accept  my  warmest  thanks. 

"With  every  good  wish, 
"Sincerely, 

"John  F.  Kennedy." 

Bruno  has  the  letter  in  his  desk  at  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington. He  had  worked  for  John  F.  Kennedy 
since  1959,  but  this  was  the  first  letter  he 
had  ever  received  from  him.  It  was  also  the 
last. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
am  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  withhold  that  request  so 
that  I  may  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order,  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Because  of  the  charm- 
ing lady  who  is  in  the  chair,  I  agree. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.) ,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  April  9,  1964,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate,  April  8  (legislative  day  of  March 
30),  1964. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Subvet 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic  Survey : 

To  be   lieutenant    (junior  grade) 
George  M.  Cole,  Jr. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  am. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  5:  16:  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  hast  re- 
vealed Thyself  in  the  heart  and  history 
of  mankind,  incline  us  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive and  responsive  to  Thy  presence  and 
power  in  these  days  of  crisis  and  con- 
fusion. 

We  rejoice  that  we  are  never  absent 
from  Thy  thought  and  love.  Thou  art 
always  near  us  when  our  life  becomes 
a  thing  of  conflict  and  struggle,  of  strain 
and  stress,  of  difflculty  and  danger. 

May  we  humbly  recognize  how  lumi- 
nous and  lovely  our  human  life  could  be 
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If  we  would  only  give  Thee  the  right-of- 
way  and  the  place  of  preeminence  at  all 

inspire  us  daily  with  a  triumphant 
and  all-transfiguring  faith  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  there  shall  be  a  noblej 
type  of  humanity  and  when  our  visior. 
of  righteousness  and  peace  shall  be  thi 
supreme  reality. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 
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April  8 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedmgs  of  yes 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  LATE  REVEREND  BRUCE 
KLUNDER 
Mr     ULLMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ass 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarl  s 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
Tuesday  a  fine  young  man  died  for  a 
cause  It  was  a  cause  he  felt  it  his 
Christian  duty  to  support— not  Just  ty 
words  but  bv  action.  I  am  sure  he  d|d 
not  expect  to  die.  nor  did  any  of  the 
others  who  were  present  at  the  tragic 
scene  intend  that  he  should,  but  it  hap- 
pened He  died  in  a  heroic  gesture  af 
defiance  against  what  had  become  to 
him  and  others  a  symbol  of  injustice 
and  inequaUty. 

Rev  Bruce  Klunder  died  m  ris 
adopted  home  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  but  it 
could  have  happened  anywhere.  In  his 
famiUv  home  of  Baker.  Oreg..  his  te- 
reaved  parents  are.  I  am  sure,  search!  ig 
their  hearts  for  answers  to  many  qu<  s- 
tlons.  To  my  good  friends  Everett  and 
Marie  Klunder.  Bruces  death  looms  as 
a  crushing  personal  loss.  To  the  young 
ministers  wife.  Joanne  and  children,  it 
means  a  long  agony  of  sorrow.  We  who 
know  these  fine  people  feel  a  deep  s£  d- 

ness.  ^  . 

The  courage  that  has  been  shown  by 

Mrs     Joanne    Klunder    matches    tliat 

shown    on    Tuesday    by    her    husbaid. 

She  has  appealed,  not  for  revenge.    )ut 

for   that   understanding   and   toleraice 

that    her    husband    sought    for   others. 

Reverend  Klunder  was  not  a  fanatic,  he 

was  a  highly  educated,  intelligent  rnd 

rational  young  man  whose  brief  caieer 

as  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  adv  ser 

to  young    people  held   the   promise]  of 

great  ser\ice  to  God  and  country.    Can 

anyone  say  that  he  did  not  render  a  far 

greater  service  to  those  things  he  loved 

the  most? 

To  the  family  of  this  brave  man  we 
can  only  offer  our  sympathy,  but  to  his 
memory  we  can  rededicate  ourselve$  to 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing MeJibers  failed  to  answer  to  theii- 

names : 

[Ron  No.  951 

Ashbrook  Glenn  5?.*if,"S*ff, 

Brock  Gray  OBrlen.m. 

Bromwell  Gnffln  Powell 

BucHley  Orlfflihs  Rivers,  Alaska 

iH^leson  Hawkins  Rogers  Tex 

Bvirton.Utah       Hebert  5°'', 

Cameron  Jones.  Ala.  Baylor 

DBVls.Tenn         Kee  Teague,  Tex 

5owdy  Lennon  Thompson.  N.J. 

Pulton.  Pa  Lipscomb 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  404 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


POOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  10222)  to 
sUengthen  the  agricultural  economy;  to 
help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  food  abundances;  to  provide 
for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition  among 
economically  needy  households  through 
a  cooperative  Federal-State  program  of 
food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 


the    promise    of    freedom,    justice 
equality  of   opportunity  for  which 
worked,  fought  and  died. 


&nd 
he 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  mak^  the 
point   of  order  that    a  quorum  is  not 
present.  i 

The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quo  nam 

is  not  present. 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10222.  wnth 
Mr.  Landrum  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  1.  ending  on  line 
4  page  1  of  the  bill.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  this  section,  the  Clerk 

will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Decu-vration  or  Pouct 

Sec     2    It    is    herebv    declared    to   be    tbe 
pollcv  of  Congress.  In  order  to  promote  the 
general    welfare,    that    the    Nations    abun- 
dance of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively 
bv  the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  the 
icical    governmental   units   to  the   maMmuin 
Uteut   practicable   to  safeguard  the   health 
and    well-being    of   the   Nation's   populaUon 
and    raise    levels    of    nutrition    among    eco- 
nomicaUv  needy  households.     The  Congress 
hereby    finds    that    Increased    utUiiation   of 
foods  in  establishing  and  maintaining  ade- 
quate national  levels  of  nutrition  will  tend  to 
cause  the  distribution  in  a  beneficial  manner 
of    our    agricultural    abundances    and    will 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy,  as  well 
as  result  In  more  orderly  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.     To  effectuate  the  policy 
of  Congress   and   the   purposes  of   this  Act. 
a   food   stamo    program,   which   will    permit 
those  households  In  economic  need  to  receive 
a  greater  share  of  the  NaUons  food  abund- 
ance. Is  herein  authorized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairmsui.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  ha\-ing  been  read  and  open  In 

all  places  for  jonendment. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 

Mr    JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  should 
give  recognition  right  at  this  point  to 
what  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress because  as  we  go  through  this  bill 
I  think  we  will  find  some  things  that  are 
contrary  to  the  expressed  poUcy  that  we 
enunciate   here.    We   speak    about   the 
abundance  of  food,  we  speak  about  try- 
ing to  use  that  abundance  of  food,  and 
we  also  speak  about  using  it  coopera- 
tively  among   the   States,   the   Federal 
Government,  and  the  local  governmental 
units  to  the  maximum  extent.     We  also 
down  in  line  9.  on  page  1.  speak  again  of 
our    agricultural    abundances    and    we 
speak  about  strengthening  our  agricul- 
tural economy.     I  have  been  interested 
in  the  debate  on  this  bill  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor.     I  stiU  have  apprehen- 
sions concerning  some  of  the  things  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here.    When  we 
get  to  the  proper  point  in  the  bill  I  expect 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  I  think 
will    have    the    effect    of    utilizing    the 
abundances  that  we  have.    Unless  we  do 
make    some    amendments    to    this    bill 
along  that  line  we  are  going  to  actuaUy 
reduce  the  use  of  the  commodities  that 
we  have  in  surplus. 

Unless  we  insure  that  those  commod- 
ities that  we  have  in  great  abundance 
are  used  we  are  actually  going  to  de- 
crease the  distribution  of  wheat  prod- 
ucts com  products  and  dairy  products 
and  encourage  the  use  of  commodities 
that  are  not  in  surplus. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  language  on  page  2.  line  11 
through  line  15.  Bear  this  in  mind  as 
we  debate  the  rest  of  this  bill  and  as 
these  amendments  are  offered.  The  lan- 
guage reads: 

To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram which  will  permit  those  households 
in  economic  need  to  receive  a  greater  share 
of  the  Nation's  food  abundance,  is  herein 
authorized. 
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The  way  this  bill  is  written  it  will  not 
insure  greater  use  of  the  abimdance  that 
we  have.    We  have  a  problem  in  this 
Nation    our   ability   to   overproduce.    I 
have  no  desire  to  curtail  the  use  of  these 
products  bv   needy  people  who  should 
have  all  of  the  oversupply  that  we  have. 
but  I  want  those  products  to  be  used 
first  and  then  we  can  talk  about  getting 
into  these  other  items  which  are  not  in 
such  great  abundance  and  which  do  not 
constitute  a  problem.     I  think  we  should 
concentrate,  if   we  can.  our  efforts  on 
getting  rid  of  the  surpluses  that  we  have 
which  would  also  reduce  the  cost  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  i 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  the  lan- 
guage on  page  4.  Unes  21  through  25.  to 
strike  out  that  language  because  it  ac- 
tually constitutes  a  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  our  abundance.  I  think  that 
language  should  be  taken  out  and  the 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  discreUon  of 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  someone 
on  the  committee  the  meaning  of  the 
language  which  appears  on  bnes  23  and 
24,  page  2  of  the  bill.  The  sentence  be- 
gins on  line  23  and  reads  as  follows: 

And  those  foods  which  are  Identified  on 
the  package  as  being  Imported  from  foreign 
sources  when  they  arrive  at  the  retail  store. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  additional 
language  "when  they  arrive  at  the  retail 
store"?  Apparently  this  is  a  committee 
amendment,  designed  to  deal  with  Im- 
ported foods. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  it  means  exactly  what  it 
says.  If  it  is  identified  on  the  package  as 
having  been  imported,  it  is  not  available 
under  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  Is  not  Identified  on 
the  package,  can  foreign  food  be  distrib- 
uted under  this  program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  It  Is  not  Identified  on 
the  package? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  that  simple?  In 
other  words,  this  Government  can  im- 
port all  the  beef  it  wants  to  from  Aus- 
tralia or  New  Zealand,  or  it  can  import 
kangaroo  meat  and  the  participants 
under  this  program  can  eat  it,  if  there 
Is  no  label  on  It? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  program  Is  safe- 
guarded by  a  provision  on  page  5  which 
places  the  responsibility  on  each  State 
to  establish  standards  and  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  applicants.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  people  back 
in  the  several  States  at  the  local  level. 
I  know  that  they  will  not  encourage  the 
use  of  kangaroo  meat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  they  would 
encourage  the  use  of  kangaroo  meat.  I 
am  talking  about  the  poverty  stricken  of 
this  country  being  fed  kangaroo  meat 
without  knowing  what  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  kangaroo  meat 
Is  not  marked,  they  can  buy  It,  and  If  It 
Is  not  Identified  as  having  been  Imported 
In  the  areas  at  the  local  retail  level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  can  be  fed  to  the 
people  under  this  program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  Is  just  lovely. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question  concerning  this  bill. 

On  page  21  of  the  report  I  notice  a 
nondiscrimination  provision.  If  a  State 
Is  held  to  be  in  violation  of  cl"vll  rights, 
can  funds  which  are  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  act  be  with- 
held from  such  State? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  try  and  answer  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  there 
would  not  be  any  prohibition,  but  there 
is  other  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  which  might  very  well  take  care 
of  the  situation  to  which  the  gentleman 
is  referring.  However,  in  this  bill  itself 
there  is  a  provision  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  against  any  individual 
applicant  or  families  that  apply  for  the 
benefits  of  the  bUl. 


Mr.  GROSS.  By  reason  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  yes,  that  is  quite  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  without  any  addi- 
tional legislation.  States  in  which  there 
are  alleged  violations  by  reason  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  benefits  of  this 
bill,  could  be  withheld,  if  there  are  any, 
from  that  State.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  there  is  actu- 
ally discrimination,  that  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  there  is  an  anti- 
discrimination provision  contained  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  There  Is  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  that  prevents  families,  by 
reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  from  being  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  can  be  withheld  from  a  State  or  from 
a  community  on  the  basis  of  a  violation 
of  civil  rights;  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  bill  does  not 
provide  that  as  such  in  that  language. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  On  page  10  of  the  bill, 
line  3,  there  is  this  language: 

In  the  certification  of  applicant  house- 
holds for  the  food  stamp  program  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  household 
by  reason  of  race,  religious  creed,  national 
origin,  or  political  beliefs. 

I  want  to  stress  the  words  "political 
beliefs,"  because  under  the  pilot  program, 
£LS  was  pointed  out  yesterday  and  as 
acknowledged  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  only  8  Republican  districts  of  the 
43  districts  receiving  this  aid  now  are 
Republican  districts. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  some  politi- 
cal discrimination  shown  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  pilot  program. 

I  know  that  entire  areas  or  entire 
States  have  not  been  considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  there  is  also  a  polit- 
ical discrimination  provision  in  the  bill; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  goes  far  enough.  The  provision  that 
I  just  read  in  my  opinion  pertains  to 
households,  but  you  have  got  to  be  lo- 
cated in  an  area  that  is  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  program  before  you  are 
an  eligible  household.  Therefore,  they 
can  discriminate  against  whole  States  or 
against  whole  areas  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  This  will  not  help 
the  household  at  all  if  it  happens  to  be 
located  In  a  Republican  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  believe  in  States  rights,  there  is  no 


question  whatever,  is  there,  that  a  com- 
munity or  a  State  can  be  penalized  If 
there  is  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
against  discrimination  by  reason  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin?  There 
is,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  pro- 
vision In  the  bill,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  LATTA.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  objecting  to  the  language 
on  page  10,  lines  3  to  6  inclusive? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  pose  as  no  expert  on 
this  bill.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
Is  in  it.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether 
we  have  another  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  compliment 
the  gentleman.  He  always  knows  what 
is  in  every  bill  that  comes  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  trying  to  find 
out.  Let  me  now  ask  the  chairman, 
is  there  a  civil  rights  provision  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion against  discrimination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is,  a  civil  rights  or 
civil  wrongs  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  Is  to  the  effect  there 
is  to  be  absolutely  no  discrimination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  sup- 
ports this? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  supported  the  civil  rights 
bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  may 
look  at  my  record  on  that.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  that  here  now. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact,  If  he  will  refer  to 
pages  21  and  22  of  the  committee  report 
which  expresses  the  minority  views,  he 
will  find  the  following: 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  HM.  10222 
has  deleted  a  number  of  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion provisions  which  were  included  In  the 
original  recommendation  submitted  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy.  Prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  civil  rights  bill,  an  amendment 
to  restore  these  provisions  was  pending  in 
the  committee.  However,  title  'VI  of  the 
House-passed  bill  contains  the  following 
provisions :  , 

I  am  referring  to  the  civil  rights  bill. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but 
what  H.R.  10222,  if  It  becomes  law.  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  will  be  enforced  under  the  food 
stamp  plan. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  subject  has 
been  brought  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  the  committee 
report  where  the  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  definitely  set  forth. 

On  page  13,  under  discussion  relating 
to  section  4,  there  Is  the  following: 

This  section  contains  the  general  authority 
and  the  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  the  food  stamp  program 
In  any  area  where  such  a  program  is  re- 
quested by  the  appropriate  State  agency  and 
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Which  qualifies  under  the  P^^J^^^^f «  f  ^^' 
law  and  the  regJiatlc?**  Usued  by  the  Sec 

retary. 

Here  Is  what  the  cr-mmittee  says  in 
the  ccmmittee  report: 

The  committee  construes  this  authority  « 
the  Secretary  to  be  m  .adatory.  "^« J^, 
quest  for  a  food  stani     program  1^  any  are  ; 

I  made  by  an  aPP'-'^-'^^%^tl%Sa  es 
the  State  and  the  area  meet  the  criteria  es 
tabllshed  in  section  10  of  the  act  and  In  reg 
ulatSTproperly  Issurd  by  the  Secretary  pur  - 
suant  to  the  act.  the  i<cretary  would  be  re 
quired  to  establish  a  food  stamp  program  In 
such  areas. 

Mr  Chairman,  any  other  construction 
of  this  matter  is  done,  not  with  the  pur - 
S^se  01  clarifying  this  bill..but°f  throw- 
ing  up  a  smokescreen  designed  to  point 
up  something  that  leally  does  not  ex^  • 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr    ABERNETHY.     I  think  we  ought 
to  make  a  leccrd  here  of  legislative  his- 
tory so  we  may  know  where  *e  stand  I 
this  bill  passes.    As  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa   IMr.  Gross],  has  clearly  pointed 
out.  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  it  y 
judgment    and    the    judgment    of    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Roseh- 
THALl  who  just  answered  the  gentlema  n 
I?om  iowa.  would  prohibit  certain  Stat  >s 
from  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram.    Does  not  the  gentleman  agr?e 
that  if  there  is  discriminaUcn  Ln  a  Stale, 
and   segregation  is  interpreted   as   ais- 
??5niSn.   that  said  State  could    3e 
denied  the  benefit  of  this  program? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  tie 
gentleman  that  in  my  Judgment  this  leg - 
Nation  Is  pertinent  specifically  with 
reference  to  this  program. 

St.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I 

Mr   ROSENTHAL.    The  pomt  is  tfcat 
title  VI  would  apply  only,  if  it  applied  at 
aU    if  there  were  discrimination  in  the 
administration  of  this  program.        ,  he 
testimony  befcre  the  committee  ^^^J^^^ 
there  had  been  net  even  one  example^ of 
discrimiraticn  In  this  progiam.       This 
bUl  provides  that  in  the  applicatiori  to 
households  there  shall  be  no  discrim  .a- 
Uon     So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bil   m 
the  other  body  would  have  no  Prac^cal 
effect  on  this  matter,  b^^^^^,  ^Jl^.f  °- 
hibition  Is  contained  in  this  bUl  itseii . 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Are  we  now  as- 
sured' as  far  as  assurance  can  be  g  ven 
Ter^'tSt  title  VI  of  the  civil  rightslbU 
does  not  relate  in  any  shape,  mannet  or 
form  and  will  not  in  the  future  relaije  to 
the  administration  of  this  act?  i 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  kn(TOs  i 
cannot  give  any  such  assurance  bdt  so 
far  as  this  biU  is  concerned,  the  dom- 
mittee  has  control  of  this  bill.    I  think 
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the  language  Is  clear.  I  am  sure  tha 
Secretary  is  required  to  establish  a 
stamp  program  if  proper  applicati(|n  is 

"^Mr"  ABERNETHY.     But   he   is 
authorized  under  title  VI  o^   the 
rights  biU  to  withhold  every  dune  from 
a  State  where  segregation  is  c)racjiced^ 
Mr  ALBERT.   I  am  here  to  discuss  the 
food  stamp  bill  at  this  time 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  COOLEY.  It  is  clear  this  lan- 
euage  is  put  in  there  for  a  purpose. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     I  know  the  pur- 

'^r  COOLEY.  As  the  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
civil  rights  bill  can  possibly  affect  this 
language  In  the  law.  ^,  .    ^„      w- 

Mr     ANDREWS    of    Alabama.     Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr   ALBERT.     I  yield. 
Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.    I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  line  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  talking  about,  title  VI  of  the 
civil    rights    bill,    the    gentleman    well 
knows  that   throughout   the  years  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  bUl  has  had  provi- 
sions similar  to  the  one  this  committee 
has  m  this  report.     Recently  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  regardless  of  that 
language  the  Hill-Burton  hospitals  had 

to  be  Integrated.  „    >,„= 

Mr  COOLEY.  The  genUeman  has 
brought  up  something  else.  This  pro- 
gram is  integrated,  with  all  races,  colors, 

and  creeds.  rrs^io  -irr 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Title  VI 
of  the  civil  rights  biU  if  it  becomes  law 
prohibits  any  Federal  money  going  mto 
a  State  for  any  reason,  hospitals  or 
whatever,  if  segregation  Is  practiced. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

Obviously  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
for  this  program  make  It  mandatory 
that  when  a  proper  application  is  made 
for  a  food  stamp  program  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shaU  establish  that  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  laft  word. 

Mr   Chairman,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
get  into  a  Democrat  argument  when  it 
was  going  so  good  on  the  other  side  with 
the  four  of  them  engaging  in  it.     I  wouia 
have  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend    the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  If  this  does  say  It  Is  mandatory,  it 
will  require  $2''.    blUlon  to  implement 
this  program  in  the  United  States  if 
everybody  applies  for  It.    If  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  have  the  money  to  unple- 
ment  aU  these  programs,  then  the  Secre- 
tary certainly  can  have  some  discreUon 
as  to  which  one  of  these  applications  will 
be  acted  on.    I  might  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Record  does  not 
show  that  m  the  State  of  Mlsslsslpp 
there  has  ever  been  a  pilot  program  of 
this  kind.  _  ...  ^.^ 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. ,  *»„^ 

Mr  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  did  not  read  the 
rest  of  that  paragraph.  It  says  it  is 
mandatory  that  he  shall  put  the  pro- 
grams In  operation  If  funds  are  avail- 
able    We  have  restricted  the  funds. 

Mr  BELCHER.  If  funds  are  not  avail- 
able, which  program  is  going  to  be  put 
Into  operation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  uses  his  own  discre- 
tion. 
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Mr  BELCHER.  That  is  what  I 
thought.  This  gives  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  do  just  what  he  has  done 
now  and  that  Is  not  to  put  a  pilot  pro- 
gram m  Mississippi,  if  he  does  not  so  de- 
sire I  think  there  are  about  51  pilot 
programs  in  the  United  States,  but  he 
Ka^  notseen  fit  to  put  one  In  Mississippi. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  are 
only   three   Southern  States  which   do 

^^M'r%OLEY""f winder  If  Mississippi 
has  asked  for  a  food  stamp  Program. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  am  afraid  Mis- 
sissippi would  not  get  it  if  they  did^ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  asked  for  it  and  I 
have  It  m  my  home  county  and  I  did  not 
use   any   undue   Influence.    My   people 

"^  Mr  'belcher.    I  am  certainly  sure 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
rnatee  on  Agriculture  with  a  Democrat 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  have 
any  Influence  at  all.  If  he  asked  for  a 
pSot  program.     If  I  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with  a 
Republican  Secretary  of  Agriculture    I 
believe  I  could  get  one  in  my  district  If 
I  desired  It.    One  of  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  place  these  programs  wherever  he 
wants  to  regardless  of  every  other  con- 
sideration.    And  it  goes  further  than 
that— It  permits  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture to  qualify  people  for  this  pro- 
gram who  have  not  been  Qualified  for 
relief  In  their  home  districts.    The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  qualify  for  food  f  amps  pro- 
viding they  could  get  Secretary  Orville 
?i^man  to  approve  it.    In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  discussion  here  a 
whUe  back  with  a  lot  of  Members  teU- 
ing  how  hard  up  we  were,  I  think  on  the 
basis  of  the  Congressional  Record,  bec- 
?etary  Freeman  ^111  be  justified  in  qual- 
ifying us  for  food  stamps. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"^Mr  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  be  fair  about  it.  The  Sec- 
rptarv  of  Agriculture  cannot  qualify  any- 
bocT  He  cannot  establish  the  eUgibU- 
ity  of  a  single  recipient.  He  cannot,  get 
tWs  program  to  go  Into  a  c^nununi^y 
unless  the  commumty  a^ks  .^°^  ^JJ  ^'i'^ 
unless  the  community  Is  wilUng  to  par- 

Mr  BELCHER.  But  he  can  qualify  In 
a  community  In  which  the  Program  is 
in  operation-he  can  qualify  people  at 
his  discretion.  People  who  are  not  quaU- 
fied  by  the  local  authority. 

Mr  COOLEY.  No.  the  gentleman  has 
not  read  the  bill.  Look  at  page  4  Une 
10  where  it  says  that  each  State  shall 
eLblish  eUglbmty.  It  Is  not  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr  BELCHER.  The  Secretary  can 
qualify  people  whether  they  are  qualified 
by  the  local  authority  or  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  he  definitely  can- 
not do  that.  .  .  ^ 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  Provision 
that  the  State  shaU  establish  eUgibiUty 
and  that  such  authority  shaU  be  admin- 
istered by  local  authoriUes. 
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Mr.  BELCHER.  But  eUgibility  to 
qualify  In  a  State  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BELCHER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  bill  requires  that 
eligibility  shall  be  established  at  the  local 
level  and  he  must  approve  It. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  refer  to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
yesterday  at  page  7142,  he  will  see  the 
limitations  of  income  applicable  as  to 
the  qualification  of  people. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Of  course,  I  read  the 
bill  when  it  came  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Belcher 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  merely  wish  to  con- 
tinue for  a  few  minutes,  to  make  com- 
ment on  the  discussion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  who  said  it  has  been  abso- 
lutely admitted  that  this  program  will 
not  dispose  of  as  many  surplus  com- 
modities as  the  present  program  will  dis- 
pose of.  I  believe  that  was  admitted 
yesterday  by  everybody  concerned,  both 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of 
the  bill. 

In  addition,  so  far  as  taking  care  of 
people  who  are  hungry  Is  concerned, 
there  Is  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  there  were  63,000  people  who  got 
surplus  commodities,  yet  only  12,000 
could  qualify  under  the  food  stamp  plan. 
That  Is  a  difference  of  51,000  hungry 
people  not  being  taken  care  of. 

This  program  first  presupposes  that 
a  person  has  an  income  before  he  can 
qualify  for  food  stamps.  We  ought  to 
call  it  exactly  what  it  Is.  This  Is  a  diet 
supplement  bill.  This  Is  a  bill  to  sup- 
plement the  diets  of  those  people  who  are 
determined  not  to  possess  a  sufficient 
diet,  although  they  are  able  to  have  suf- 
ficient groceries. 

There  are  two  great  problems  which 
face  the  country  and  face  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  authority.  The 
first  concerns  the  disposal  of  surplus 
products.  This  bill  will  not  do  that  as 
well  as  the  present  program.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  a  second  objective  should 
be  to  feed  those  people  who  do  not  have 
other  sources  of  food. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  that 
seven  counties  in  Oklahoma  have  ap- 
plications now  pending,  stating  that 
they  want  to  put  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  is  limited,  and 
does  not  have  suflBcient  money  to  put 
the  program  into  operation  In  all  of  the 
counties  which  wish  it. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  knows  his 
statement  about  poor  people  is  not  cor- 
rect. This  program  is  a  program  for 
poor  people,  for  hungry  people.     Cer- 


tainly a  woman  with  six  orphan  children 
would  not  be  required  to  have  an  earn- 
ing capacity  to  be  qualified. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  What  about  the  51,- 
000  people  in  St.  Louis  who  cannot  qual- 
ify for  this  who  can  qualify  for  surplus 
products? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  was  under  the 
direct  distribution  system.  I  do  not 
know  what  evils  are  involved,  but  I  know 
that  where  the  food  stamp  program  is 
in  operation  apparently  it  has  operated 
well,  satisfactorily,  and  honestly. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  It  cut  51,000  people  In  St.  Louis 
off  the  rolls.  Undoubtedly  they  are  do- 
ing it  fairly,  because  if  those  51,000  were 
all  chiselers,  then  of  course  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  saving  some  money. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No  one  is  suggesting 
that  they  were  chiselers. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  they  were  not,  they 
were  cut  off  unjustly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements might  have  been  different. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (on  request  of 
Mr.  Gross)  ,  Mr.  Belcher  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  the  fate  of 
those  200.000  or  more  voters  in  Wiscon- 
sin who  have  been  labeled  by  the  Demo- 
crat Governor  as  "bigots"?  Does  the 
gentleman  suppose  that  with  so  many 
alleged  "bigots"  this  program  can  be  put 
into  operation  in  Wisconsin,  If  there  is  a 
need  for  it? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man what  I  believe  they  will  do  in  Wis- 
consin. They  will  probably  start  up  the 
same  thing  that  some  southern  man 
started,  about  moving  the  people  of  the 
colored  race.  They  will  probably  start 
a  program  to  move  those  people  in  Wis- 
consin down  South. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

A  moment  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]  asked  the 
question  whether  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  be  applicable  to  this 
program.  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
straighten  out  the  Record,  because  I 
suspect  it  was  deliberately  left  "fuzzy" 
by  the  speakers  on  the  majority  side 
who  answered  the  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  title  VI  would 
be  applicable  to  this  program.  It  is  ap- 
plicable on  all  fours.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  look  at  the  language  In  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  the  House  passed,  and 
anyone  can  tell  it  is  applicable. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  be  clear  on  this 
point.  Whether  Members  are  for  or 
against  this  program,  let  us  be  honest 
about  it.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
Celler],  if  he  were  on  the  floor,  would 
agree  with  me  on  that.  There  is  no 
question  about  its  applicability. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  with  me  that  when  the 
majority  brings  out  a  civil  rights  bill  and 
passes  a  civil  rights  bill  they  should  not 
bring  out  a  bill  the  next  week  that  cir- 
cumvents it  in  some  way? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  majority 
brings  out  a  bill  knowing  It  would  not 
be  covered  by  the  civil  rights  bill,  and 
then  they  bring  out  a  civil  rights  bill  to 
protect  the  people,  and  then  bring  out 
another  bill  next  week  which  says  It  will 
not  apply  to  this  program,  is  that 
proper? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  They  clearly  should 
not  try  to  obfuscate  the  matter.  When 
the  majority  leader  takes  the  floor  and 
says  he  does  not  know  the  answer  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy],  that  Is  un- 
fortunate. The  answer  is  title  VI  applies 
and  he  knows  It. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  a  question.  The  same  con- 
siderations are  true  of  all  programs  for 
Federal  expenditures.  They  are  all  af- 
fected by  title  VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Including 
the  direct  distribution  of  food. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  That  is  correct.  Title 
VI  says  that  the  executive  branch  shall 
take  action  "by  the  termination  of  or  re- 
fusal to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance 
under  such  program  or  activity  to  any 
recipient  as  to  whom  there  has  been  an 
express  finding  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  such  requirement."  That  language 
Is  applicable,  and  it  should  be. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  So  this  is 
not  an  attack  on  this  particular  program. 
If  it  is  an  attack  at  all,  it  is  on  all  Fed- 
eral expenditure  programs  that  go  to  the 
States  for  administration? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  a  ques- 
tion? I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  statement  he  has  made  with  refer- 
ence to  title  VI.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  han- 
dled the  civil  rights  bill,  and  I  consider  , 
him  to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
I  would  like  to  read  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  title  VI  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  H.R.  7152— 

Each  Federal  department  smd  agency 
which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  program  or  activity, 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  of  lns\irance  or  guarantee,  shall 
terminate,  refuse  to  grant,  or  to  continue 
financial  assistance  to  a  recipient  of  such  as- 
sistance. If  such  recipient  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  excludes  from 
participation  In,  denies  the  benefits  of,  or 
subjects  to  discrimination  any  Individual 
under  any  such  program  or  activity  ot  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  opinion  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and  an 
authority  on  the  subject  that  this  section 
of  the  civil  rights  bill,  if  it  becomes  law. 
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would  be  applicable  to  this  food  stamp 
bill  a  it  becomes  law?  „ 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    The  answer  is    Yes. 
without  question.  „.„„m 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  ask  another  question  of  you.  Is  1 
your  interpretation  of  section  VI  of  tn« 
civil  rights  bill  that  if  Mississippi  diS' 
criminated  in  voting  practices  we  wil 
say  or  in  hospital  projects,  that  ther 
they  would  be  cut  off  from  this  foo< 
stamp  program,  or  would  they  have  io 
discriminate  in  the  food  stamp  program 
specifically  to  be  cut  off  from  it? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Title  VI  applies  to  th ; 
specific  program  in  question. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornia.  We  ai- 
ready  have  discrimination  prohibitions 
in  this  bill.  Therefore  it  is  a  specious 
argument  to  say  that  title  VI  of  the  civU 
rights  bill  would  add  anything  to  this 
particular  program.  Discrimination  ii 
other  areas  would  not  result  in  with- 
drawal of  this  program. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  This  section  of  tte 
pending  bill  has  no  teeth  in  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  tre 

gentleman  yield?  »  ,^  <„ 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Califorma.  I  yield  1  o 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentlit- 
man  from  New  York  a  question.  Do 
you  maintain  seriously  before  this  Hou^e 
if  this  food  stamp  program  is  utterly  and 
completely  free  from  discrimination,  thit 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  can  take  awuy 
the  program  from  the  States  where  th;y 
are  operating  free  and  clear  of  discrimi- 
nation? ,  .  .„.„ 
Mr  LINDSAY.  I  make  no  such  state- 
ment If  there  Is  discrimination  in  the 
administration  of  the  program,  at  aiiy 
level  then  section  VI  is  appUcable.      , 

Mr  COOLEY.  Then,  you  could  not 
apply  it  to  this  program  if  it  is  fi|ee 
from  discrimination.  As  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Hagen]  Just  poiiU- 
ed  out.  there  is  a  specific  prohibition 
against  discrimination. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  As  the  gentleman  ^Mell 
knows,  we  thoroughly  discussed  the  ap- 
plicabiUty  of  section  VI  during  the  civil 
rights  debate  and  the  point  was  m^de 
over  and  over  again  that  title  VI  appjes 
to  the  specific  program,  not  to  all  pro- 
grams within  the  State,  but  the  terini- 
nation  of  assistance  with  respect  for 
that  program,  in  the  event  there  is  Ols- 
crimination  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  is  mandatory.  It  is  a  manda- 
tory cutoff.  ,„  L 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  .,    <  J  *^ 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader.  I 

Mr  ALBERT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  if  he  is  in  favot  of 
this  bill  or  not? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  want  to  see  whetiher 
the  program  is  kept  on  a  matching  b^sis. 
I  think  we  should  have  the  matcl^ng 
provision,  and  I  would  like  to  know  thfere- 
fore  whether  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa will  support  the  maintenance  of 
the  matching  provision  in  this  bUl.  ^ 

Mr  ALBERT.  If  the  matching  bro- 
vision  is  stricken  out.  will  the  gentle^nan 
support  the  bUl?  , 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  |rom 


Oklahoma  whether  he  would  care  to  re- 
vise the  statement  he  made,  that  he  does 
not  know  whether  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  would  apply  to  this  program 
in  the  event  there  is  discrimination  in 
its  administration. 

Mr  ALBERT.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  applying  it.  The  bill  itself  prevents 
discrimination.  . 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
discrimination  in  the  administration  of 

if 

Mr  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  better  than  to  ask  that  kind 
of  question. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Then  why  does  not 
the  gentleman  clarify  the  statement  he 
made  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  applicabUity  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act?   

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hagen  J 

has  expired. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  a  serious  and  di- 
rect question  relative  to  the  language 
which  appears  in  lines  23,  24,  and  25  of 
page  2  of  the  bill,  where  the  bill  makes 
an  exemption  of  "alcohoUc  beverages,  to- 
bacco, soft  drmks.  luxury  foods"  and 
those  products  "which  are  identified  on 
the  package  as  being  imported  from  for- 
eign sources  when  they  arrive  at  the  re- 
tail store." 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion. Does  this  mean  that  under  this 
program  such  products  as  coffee,  tea. 
bananas  coconuts,  cocoa,  cinnamon, 
ginger,  black  pepper,  et  cetera,  which 
normally  carry  the  import  label,  would 
be  excluded  from  the  program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  product  has  the 
Import  label  on  it  at  the  time  that  it 
arrives  at  the  retail  store  it   would  be 

excluded.  . 

Mr  KYL  In  other  words  this  is  the 
situation.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  made  a  perfunctory  exami- 
nation of  this  matter  and  I  find  that  the 
package  for  bananas  when  it  arrives  at 
the  store  indicates  the  country  of  origin; 
black  pepper  usually  indicates  the  coun- 
try of  origin:  coffee  normally  tells  the 
country  of  origin.  These  products  then 
would  be  excluded  under  this  bill;   is 

that  correct?  ^ 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  think  coffee  comes 
into  the  country,  perhaps  in  bulk,  and 
is  packaged  in  this  country. 

Mr  KYL  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  the  little  checking  that  I 
made  I  find  that  most  of  the  coffee  car- 
ries the  imprint  "A  brand  of  Colombiaii 
coffee"  or  "A  brand  of  Guatemalan  cof- 
fee "    That  is  clearly  indicated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    If  it  Is  indicated,  then 

Mr  KYL.  The  point  is  that  almost 
all  of  these  products,  in  fact  all  of  them, 
are  imported  and  most  of  those  items  are 
so  labeled.  Does  that  mean  that  this  is 
a  blanket  restriction  on  the  use  of  these 
products  in  the  program? 

Mr  COOLEY.  If  they  are  labeled  at 
the  time  they  arrive  as  coming  from 
some  foreig:n  country,  yes. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KYL     I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.    At  the  present  time 
the  recipients  of  food  stamps  are  not 
allowed  to  buy  tea,  coffee,  or  bananas. 
But  they  are  spending  their  own  money, 
even  though  they  get  a  bonus  of  food 
stamps,  for  those  products.    Under  this 
bill  they  would  be  allowed  to  buy  coffee 
and  tea   with   their   own   money,   even 
though  they  are  using  the  food  stamps 
as  a  bonus  that  has  been  given  to  them. 
We  all  know  that  every  bit  of  coffee  is 
imported  because  we  do  not  grow  it  here. 
Under  this  provision,  because  they  are 
spending  their  own  money,  in  addition 
to  getting  this  aid  from  the  Government, 
they  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  buy  tea 

and  coffee.  ^,  ,    . 

Mr  KYL.  I  wish  that  the  gentlelady 
had  not  said  what  she  did.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  clarify  the  language.  But  U 
I  turn  her  language  around  I  would  have 
to  assume  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
permissible  for  the  individual  who  gets 
the  food  stamps  to  use  his  own  money, 
his  own  contribution,  for  the  pmchase 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  et  cetera,  under 

this  provision.  ^  «   .*„ 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  No ;  that  is  definite- 
ly not  included.  But  coffee,  tea.  and 
bananas,  for  instance,  are. 

Mr  KYL.  But  if  the  exemption  is 
made  in  one  case  how  can  you  take  the 
exemption  away  in  the  other? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  It  is  a  food  prod- 
uct However,  when  one  comes  to  the 
consideration  of  liquor,  tobacco,  and 
other  things,  one  cannot  classify  it  as 

food. 

Mr  KYL.  Is  the  gentlewoman  saying 
that  the  individual  could  not  use  his  own 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, for  instance? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  he  can  use  his  own 
funds,  but  he  cannot  use  the  funds  that 
he  is  given  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. ,  ... 

Mr.   STINSON.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.    Since  imported  meat 
and  imported  cream,  for  example,  can 
be  processed  into  finished  food  produces, 
what  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  beef  im- 
ports and  cream  imports?    Are  beef  im- 
ports going  to  be  encouraged  so  that 
that  beef  can  be  processed  into  beef  stew, 
and  will  cream  imports  be  encouraged  so 
that  cream  can  be  manufactured  into 
ice  cream  and  thus  made  eligible  under 
this  program?    Will  the  surplus  prob- 
lem not  be  aggravated  instead  of  alle- 
viated? .  „ 
Will  we  not  actually  be  encouragmg 
the  importation  of  beef  and  cream? 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  I  Mr. 
COOLEY],  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  respond  to  the  question? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ,  , 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  in  all  fairn^ 
it  must  be  said  that  the  committee  seeks 
to  limit  the  use  of  foreign  products,    we 
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would  like  to  confine  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  to  those  commodities  that  are 
grown  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  committee  would 
like  to  confine  this  to  domestic  products 
and  provide  a  maximum  disposal  of  our 
own  products.  But  we  recognize  that 
we  must  be  practical  about  the  matter; 
that  we  must,  if  the  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed, have  a  workable  program  rather 
than  something  which  will  carry  you 
over  into  the  court  across  the  street 
every  time  you  want  to  make  a  purchase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  interested  in 
having  something  that  people  can  live 
with.  In  the  normal  grocery  store  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  tell  just  exactly 
where  everything  comes  from.  So,  the 
committee  did  what  I  think  is  the  most 
reasonable  thing  it  could  have  done.  We 
have  said  that,  if  the  commodity  is 
labeled  and  shows  on  its  face  that  it 
comes  from  a  foreign  country,  the  par- 
ticipants under  the  provisions  of  this 
program  cannot  use  food  stamps  with 
which  to  buy  it.  In  other  words,  one 
cannot  deliberately  go  in  and  spend  one's 
stamps  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign 
country. 

However,  we  are  not  going  to  impose 
upon  each  and  every  recipient  of  food 
stamps  an  impossible  burden  or  impose 
upon  the  groceryman  the  impossible 
burden  of  determining  with  accuracy 
exactly  where  everything  in  that  grocery 
store  came  from.  To  try  to  do  so  would, 
of  course,  make  the  entire  program  abso- 
lutely unworkable.  This  is  true  because 
nobody  can  tell  with  certainty  that  there 
is  not  something  of  a  foreign  origin  in  a 
package.  Perhaps  it  is  a  package  of  corn 
flakes.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  be 
of  foreign  origin  but,  perhaps,  that  com 
may  have  come  from  Canada.  Who 
knows?  Certainly  we  do  know  that  a 
large  part  of  all  sugar  comes  from 
abroad.  Are  we  going  to  make  the  grocer 
decide  whether  cane  sugar  came  from 
Mexico  or  Florida? 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  done  other  than 
what  the  committee  has  done,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  have  left  us  with  an  ut- 
terly impractical  and  unworkable  bill. 
The  basic  approach  of  the  committee  has 
been  one  of  trying  to  emphasize  the  use 
of  American-produced  foods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "food"  means  any  food  or 
food  product  for  human  consumption  ex- 
cept alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  and  those 
foods  which  are  Identified  on  the  package  as 
being  imported  from  foreign  sources. 

(c)  The  term  "coupon"  means  any  couF>on. 
stamp,  or  t3rp€  of  certificate  issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(d)  The  term  "coupon  allotment"  means 
the  total  value  of  coupons  to  be  issued  to  a 
household  during  each  month  or  other  time 
period. 

(e)  The  term  "household"  shall  mean  a 
group  of  related  or  nonrelated  individuals, 
who  are  not  residents  of  an  institution  or 
boarding  house,  but  are  living  as  one  eco- 
nomic unit  sharing  common  cooking  facili- 
ties and  for  whom  food  Is  customarily  pur- 
chased in  common.  The  term  "household" 
shall  also  mean  a  single  Individual  living 
alone  who  has  cooking  facilities  and  who 
purchases  and  prepares  food  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

(f )  The  term  "retail  food  store"  means  an 
establishment,  including  a  recognized  de- 
partment thereof,  or  a  house-to-house  trade 
route  which  sells  food  to  households  for 
home    consumption. 

(g)  The  term  "wholesale  food  concern" 
means  an  establishment  which  sells  food  to 
retail  food  stores  for  resale  to  households. 

(h)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  government  which  has 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
federnlly  aided  public  assistance  programs. 

(1)  The  term  "bank"  means  member  or 
nonmember  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(J)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(k)  The  term  "food  stamp  program" 
means  any  program  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  23,  insert:  "soft  drinks,  luxury 
foods,  and  luxury  frozen  foods  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2.  line  24,  after  the  period  insert: 
"when  they  arrive  at  the  retail  store." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MB.    ANDREWS   OF 
NORTH    DAKOTA 

Mr.    ANDREWS    of    North    Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota:  Page  2,  line  19,  strike  the 
word  "Agriculture"  and  insert  the  words 
"Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
House  will  adopt  this  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  food  stamp  program  will 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  paid 
out  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
funds.  This  food  stamp  plan  is  a  welfare 
measure  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
an  agricultural  program. 

Those  of  us  representing  predomi- 
nantly rural  areas  in  the  Congress 
are  continually  faced  with  the  false 
charges  by  our  big  city  colleagues  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  subsidizing 
the  American  farmers.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  subsidizing  the  people 
of  America. 

Of  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  estimated  that  38.3  per- 


cent or  over  $2^/2  billion  goes  for  pro- 
grams that  clearly  provide  benefits  to 
consumers,  businessmen,  and  the  general 
public.  This  includes  programs  having 
foreign  relations  and  defense  aspects, 
such  £ts  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies  and 
emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly  peo- 
ples as  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

It  also  includes  the  money  now  spent 
for  food  distribution  programs,  such  as 
the  school  lunch  program,  the  special 
milk  program,  the  pilot  food  stamp  plan, 
et  cetera.  About  22  percent  or  close  to 
$1^/2  billion  is  spent  for  long-range  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  and  to  provide  capital 
improvements  for  urban  communities  as 
well  as  rural  areas.  This  includes  REA 
and  FHA  loans,  the  Forestry  Service,  the 
Extension  Service  and  their  aid  to  city 
dwellers  as  well  as  farmers.  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service. 

Only  39.7  percent  of  the  total  agricul- 
ture budget  goes  toward  programs  pre- 
dominantly for  stabilization  of  farm  In- 
come and  conservation  payments  direct 
to  farmers  such  as  the  ASC  program, 
price  support,  acreage  diversion  pay- 
ments, National  Wool  Act,  and  Sugar  Act. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  these  ex- 
penditures is  recovered  later  on  when  the 
commodities  are  sold. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  in  a 
competitive  situation.  The  American 
public  demands  and  must  have  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  for  every  tax  dollar  col- 
lected. They  deserve  to  know  just  where 
these  tax  dollars  are  being  spent,  and 
for  years  agriculture  has  been  suffering 
because  of  mistaken  impressions  that  the 
farmer  was  getting  a  free  ride  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Nowhere  on  this  planet  do  people 
spend  less  of  their  paychecks  percentage- 
wise for  food  than  here  in  America.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  food  costs  to  American 
citizens  have  risen  less  since  1947  than 
most  other  consiuner  items  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index.  The  farmer  now  re- 
ceives, as  a  matter  of  fact,  12  percent 
less  for  the  farm  food  market  basket 
than  he  did  in  1947  to  1949. 

To  illustrate  the  misunderstanding  by 
city  Congressmen  is  the  disturbing  state- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  Monday, 
March  16,  Wall  Street  Journal,  referring 
to  the  upcoming  vote  in  the  House  on  the 
wheat  bill,  and  I  quote: 

City  Democrats  don't  share  Mr.  Johnson's 
enthusiasm  for  staving  off  a  "depression" 
In  the  predominantly  Republican  wheat- 
growing  areas.  "You  might  find  those  wheat- 
growers  more  inclined  to  vote  Democratic 
if  you  let  them  go  broke,"  one  urban  Demo- 
crat contends. 

This  statement  and  this  feeling  are 
completely  false.  We  have  heard  much 
talk  lately  about  the  war  on  poverty. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  America 
depressions  have  begun  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer  is  the  basic  producer  of  new 
wealth.  That  which  he  sells  comes  di- 
rectly from  the  soil,  and  as  he  prosjiers 
so  does  the  entire  American  economy 
prosper. 

The  farmer  operates  under  a  number 
of  disadvantages.  For  Instance,  in  his 
cost  of  production,  he  pays  American 
prices  for  his  machinery,  labor,  gas,  and 
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oil.  and  so  on.  Then  when  he  An^Jy 
harvests  his  crop,  he  finds  it  costs  him, 
if  he  is  a  North  Dakota  farmer,  some  50 
cents  a  bushel  more  to  ship  his  wheat  to 
Xhe  west  coast  for  export  than  it  does 
for  his  Canadian  friend  just  north  across 
our  border.  Freight  rates  in  the  Unil  ed 
States  are  that  much  higher  than  freis  ht 
rates  for  Canadian  grain.  Then  when 
he  once  gets  his  grain  to  a  seaport,  he 
finds  it  costs  him  $3  to  $10  more  a  tor  to 
ship  in  American  bottoms,  which  he  is 
required  to  do,  which  is  another  30  cepts 
a  bushel.  Then  we  talk  about  expprt 
subsidies  and  blame  them  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  had  very  use- 
ful programs  such  as  the  school  milk 
program,  the  school  lunch  program,  et 
cetera,  all  chargeable  against  agricul- 
ture. We  have  meat  inspection,  whch 
protects  the  consumer  but  is  charged 
against  agriculture.  I  could  go  on  and 
on.  but  in  my  limited  time  this  is  impos- 
sible. 

Here  we  have  a  program,  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  may  be  a  corner- 
stone in  the  war  against  poverty.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  much  better  to  furnish  f  x>d 
to  people  in  need,  than  money  which 
may  be  spent  for  nonessentials.  But  if 
this  program,  as  pointed  out  ir.  the  kct, 
is  going  to  cost  $360  million  a  yeat  I 
think  it  is  best  we  put  it  where  it  belongs 
and  charge  it  to  welfare  funds  rather 
than  to  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  is  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. He  is  proud  that  in  this  couiitry 
and  under  the  free  enterprise  system  he 
has  been  allowed  to  grow,  to  becdme 
strong:  but  he  resents  very  much  the 
city  person's  false  impression  that  he  is 
being  subsidized,  when  in  reality  it  is  the 
farmers  who  are  subsidizing  the  ;ity 
people  of  America. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand 
thoroughly  how  the  gentleman  feels 
about  the  matter  he  has  just  discussed. 
I  think  all  of  us  know  that  unfortunately 
agriculture  is  charged  with  many  things 
that  agriculture  should  not  be  changed 
with.  He  mentioned  meat  inspection. 
We  inspect  other  things,  such  as  f^its 
and  vegetables.  We  have  the  school 
lunch  program  charged  up  to  the  fahn- 
ers  and  the  milk  program  charged  ub  to 
the  farmers. 

The  Public  Law  480  program,  ui^der 
which  we  have  disposed  of  over  $10|bil- 
lion  worth  of  agricultural  commodities 
abroad,  is  also  charged  to  agricultuife. 

These  programs  that  have  been  left  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
properly  administered.  It  would  be  Very 
confusing  if  we  should  now  attempit  to 
charge  this  program  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfard.  I 
think  we  must  leave  it  with  Agriculture. 
I  think  that  this  amendment  would  be 
very  confusing  and  very  unfortuaate. 
Actually.  I  wish  we  could  find  some  |way 
to  keep  the  books  properly  so  as  td  re- 
flect the  true  picture  to  the  American 
public.  I 

During  the  8  years  of  the  administra- 
tion under  Mr.  Eisenhower  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  spent  more  money  ^han 
all  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  ii^  the 


previous  90 -year  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  That  is  horrible  to 
think  about.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he 
wasted  it  or  squandered  it.  but  the  record 
is  there.  You  know  and  I  know  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  did  not  benefit  to 
that  extent  under  those  programs,  and 
they  have  not  benefited  under  the  budget 
that  has  been  provided.  City  people 
profit  by  the  so-called  agricultural  pro- 
grams just  as  farmers  profit  by  them. 

Under  this  program  certainly  we  are 
interested  in  disposal  of  surplus  com- 
modities. I  am  not  going  to  argue  with 
anybody  who  says  it  is  a  welfare  pro- 
gram, because  largely  it  is  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  to  feed  hungry 
Americans,  poor  people.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular feeling  about  this  amendment, 
but  I  am  wondering  about  this.  The 
gentleman  says  this  is  a  relief  program, 
of  course.  Being  a  relief  program,  natu- 
rally the  mass  of  participants  are  going 
to  be  those  who  are  on  the  relief  rolls. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  not  necessarily 
true.  In  my  own  county.  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  the  people  came  from  the 
relief  rolls,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
recipients  have  put  up  $295,000  to  obtain 
food  stamps  while  the  Government  has 
contributed  $273,000.  They  pay  this 
money  out  of  their  own  meager  earnings. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Are  not 
these  people  bound  to  be  on  the  relief 
rolls? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No,  no. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Is  this  not 
just  another  form  of  relief? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  are  people — and 
perhaps  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan],  knows  more  about  this 
than  I  do— there  are  people  benefiting 
by  the  food  stamp  program  who  are  not 
actually  on  the  relief  rolls. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  so, 
under  your  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  would  be  people 
who  have  meager  earnings— not  enough 
really  to  feed  their  families  as  they 
should  be  fed.  So  they  can  make  their 
showing  and  establish  eligibility. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Do  you  not 
expect  the  bulk  of  this  to  go  to  people 
who  are  already  recipients  of  relief? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
It  will  go  also  to  people  who  are  not  on 
relief.  It  will  go  to  people  of  modest 
incomes  who  cannot  provide  their  fam- 
ilies with  the  necessary  food.  Take  a 
mother  who  is  receiving  aid  for  depend- 
ent children.  She  could  take  part  of 
that  money  and  go  in  and  buy  bonus 
food  stamps. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  just  point 
out.  in  answer  to  the  question  the  gen- 
tleman has  asked.  In  your  area  in  North 
Carolina,  1,577  of  your  people  are  on 
public  assistance  who  are  receiving  aid. 
But  6,894  are  nonpublic  assistance  peo- 
ple— they  are  just  people  with  low  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  that,  90  percent  of  the  recip- 


ients of  this  are  going  to  be  other  peo- 
ple who  need  relief;  is  that  right? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     So  we  set 
up  two  separate  and  distinct  forms  of 
relief  or  groups  of  relief  people. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     No. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.     No.  it  would  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  may  be  some 
difference  in  eligibility  requirements  for 
assistance,  but  as  has  just  been  pointed 
out.  it  is  not  restricted  to  people  who 
are  on  relief. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  may  be 
the  case,  but  according  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
which  she  just  read,  in  your  own  district 
90  percent  of  the  people  receiving  that 
are  not  on  relief. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right— I  did 
not  know  the  percentage  exactly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  So  you  have 
two  relief  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY  ]  may  proceed  for  one  additional 
minute  to  answer  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
pointing  out  that  this  is  indeed  a  wel- 
fare program  and  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  also  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Conmilttee  on  Agriculture  know  the 
problem  the  farmer  faces  so  far  as  this 
public  relations  problem  goes  in  con- 
vincing the  American  taxpayer  that  the 
farmer  is  not  the  recipient  of  an  overly 
large  share  of  the  American  tax  dollar. 
What  suggestions  would  the  chairman 
have  to  point  out  to  the  people  of  the 
East  and  the  big  city  areas  that  much 
of  this  money  that  is  spent  in  the  agri- 
cultural program  does  not  go  directly 
to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  answer  to  that 
is  we  would  need  an  education  program . 
But  you  people  in  other  areas  know 
what  the  real  situation  is.  Our  com- 
mittee has  wrestled  with  this  problem. 
I  appreciate  your  views  on  it.  I  wish 
we  knew  some  way  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion, but  as  it  goes  on  and  we  see  these 
enormous  agricultural  budgets  which 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  people  living 
in  the  city  districts,  we  wish  we  could 
correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  It 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmers 
of  America  unfortunately. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
It  definitely  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation available  to  the  public  on  farm 
subsidies  is  deceptive  in  effect,  if  not  in 
purpose. 

Consumers  and  taxpayers  generally 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  total  annual 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture    are    subsidies    to    farmers. 
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Actually,  nonfarmers  participate  in  a 
larger  share  of  this  Department's  ex- 
penditures than  do  farmers  themselves. 


To  help  correct  this  misconception.  I 
shall  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  tabulation,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 


ment, showing  expenditures  that  benefit 
consumers  and  expenditures  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  farm  income. 


Department  of  Agriculture  expenditures  for  farmers,  for  consumers,  for  business 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1963 

Estimated. 
1964 

Estimated. 
1065 

PrAffrftm*  uhirh  rli^jirlv  nrnvldp  bpn<*flts  to  oon«iim(*rs   buslnpssmpn  and  thp  eonfral  DubUc.  total                          .     

3.903 
3.832 

4.348 
2,630 

3,513 

othpr  nrrwrains  which  arp  nre<lomiiiantlv  for  stabilization  of  fann  income,  but  which  also  benefit  others,  total 

2.302 

BREAKDOW.V  OF  TOTALS 

1W3 

Estimated, 
1964 

Estimated. 
1965 

1963 

Estimated, 
1964 

Estimated, 
1965 

Programs  which  clearly  provide  benefits 
to  consumers,   businessmen,   and   the 
general  public: 
Programs    having    foreign    relations 
and  defense  aspects: 
Sales  of  surp  us  agricultural  com- 
modities  for  foreign  currencies.. 
Emergency     famine     relief     to 
frimdlv  neonles 

1,483 

216 

A        74 

too 

80 
41 

1,609 

2«6 
101 

86 
22S 

41 

1,061 
244 

Programs  which  clearly  provide  benefits 
to  consumers,   businessmen,  and  the 
general  public -Continued 
Long-range  programs,  etc.— Con. 
Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice 

38 

41 
36 

91 

41 

41 
39 

81 

43 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Marketing  Research  and  Serv- 
ice  

27 

Intprnat  Innftl  NVhoat  AcTPoment 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 
salaries  and  expenses 

Transfer  of  bartered  materials  to 
supplemental  stockpile 

81 
297 

41 

44 

Other.    Inclu'ling     FCS.     FAS. 
CEA,   FCIC.  REA  expenses, 
and  staff  office's                  . 

Long-term  supply  contracts 

Payments  to  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  armed  services  un- 
der sec.  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for 
milk  and  other  dairy  products 
used  in  excess  of  normal  re- 
quirements        

78 

Total - - 

926 

986 

960 

Total 

3,903 

4,348 

3.513 

Other    programs    which    are    predomi- 
nantly for  stabilization  of  farm  income, 
but  which  also  benefit  others: 
Agricultural  conservation  program... 

Conservation  reserve  program 

Cropland  conversion  program 

CCC  price-support,  supply,  and  re- 
la  tecl  programs: 
CCC  price-.support,  supply,  and 
related  programs 

221 
305 

4 

2,171 

-41 

677 
269 

226 

293 

64 

675 

-41 

618 
127 

403 
00 
79 

113 

Total 

1,994 

2,308 

1.744 

M."> 

Food  distribution  programs: 

Commodity  purchases  under  the 
program  for  removal  of  surplus 

agricultural  commodities 

Pilot  focxl  stamp  plan 

107 

ao 
i«» 

«4 

267 
46 

181 
06 

171 

51 
103 
100 

200 
82 

578 

School  hinch  nro^ram 

Special  milk  program 

Less  payments  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  armed  serv- 
ices under  sec.  202  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, for  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  use<l  in  excess  of  nor- 
mal requirements 

Total                     

390 

691 

616 

Investment  in  REA  and  FHA  loans, 
which  are  subject  to  repayment: 
RKA  loans 

383 

asi 

908 

243 

205 

89 

-41 

FHA  loans 

Acreage  diversion  payments: 
Feed  irralns 

635 

Total 

593 

451 

294 

Wheat 

22 

Price-support  payments: 

Freii  grains     .  .      

Long-range    programs    for   the    im- 
provement    of     agricultural     re- 
sources, including  research,  meat 
inspection,  disease  and  pest  control, 
education,    market     (fevolopmrnt 
and  services,  protection  of  soil  and 
water   resources,   and    forest   and 
public  land  management: 

»7 
ITS 
182 

75 

1 

388 

188 

MS 

8U 

321 

171 

198 

78 

374 

Wheat.. 

National  Wool  Act  program 

Agricultural    Stabilization    and 
Conservation  Service  expenses.. 

Total  

03 

86 

65 
114 

3.225 

77 

1,964 
93 

1,737 

Sugar  Act  program. 

88 

Total      .    -.- .. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

3,832 

2.630 

Z302 

Grand  total 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

7,735 

6,978 

5.816 

Two-thirds  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
expenditures.  In  the  1964  budget,  are  for 
services  which  are  of  primary  benefit  to  the 
general  public.  Only  one-third  goes  for 
price  support  and  related  programs  in  which 
farmers  are  the  primary  but  not  the  only 
beneficiaries. 

As  of  January  31,  1964.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  97,510  full-time  em- 
ployees. Approximately  two-thirds  of  these 
are  engaged  in  work  of  benefit  to  business 
and  the  general  public  far  more  than  to 
farmers. 

The  Secretary's  Office  and  overall  staff 
and  service  offices  have  2,512  employees. 
The  remainder  of  the  97,510  are  distributed 
as  follows: 

Forest     Service 25,340 

Agricultural    Research    and    Exten- 
sion    Service 18,583 

Soil  Conservation  Service 17,114 

Farmers    Home    Administration '11,467 

Agriculttiral   Marketing   Service 10,  103 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation  Service 6.711 

Statistical    Reporting   Service 1.312 


Crop    Insurance 1,307 

Economic  Research   Service 1,010 

Rural     Electrification     Administra- 
tion   980 

Foreign  Agrlculttiral  Service *957 

Commodity  Exchange   Authority —  114 

1  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  figure 
Includes  92  for  the  Farmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice and  35  for  the  Offlce  of  Rural  Area  De- 
velopment. 

*  The  Foreign  Agrlcultviral  Service  figure 
includes  60  for  the  International  Agricultural 
Development  Service  and  6  for  the  Interna- 
tional organization  staff. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise   in  opposition   to   the   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  brought  home  one 
or  two  very  valid  points,  but  of  course  I 
must  disagree  with  the  amendment  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  urban  Con- 
gressmen and  our  constituents  feel  dis- 
pleased about  a  $7  billion  agricultural 


budget  and  many  of  them  either  rightly 
or  wrongly  feel  they  are  in  part  sub- 
sidizing the  farmers  of  America.  That 
is  precisely  why  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  and  it  is  precisely  why  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  ought  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  Certainly,  no  one 
would  argue  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  the  experience  and  the 
facilities  for  distributing  food  and  for 
understanding  where  the  diet  of  our 
people  can  be  improved;  and  in  what 
way  and  how  they  can  relate  these  to 
items  of  food  and  supervise  this  pro- 
gram. No  one  would  suggest  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  that  experience  in  terms  of 
food  consumption. 

So  far  as  the  Departmejit  of  Agricul- 
ture is  concerned,  it  is  about  time.  I 
think,  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture assumed  it's  rightful  role  and  not 
merely  in  interest  of  the  farmers  but  in 
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the  interest  of  Americans  and  in  the 
interest  of  food.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  have  a  concern  and 
I  know  they  have— but  the  Congress 
should  recognize  they  are  as  much  con- 
cerned with  the  production  of  food  as 
they  are  with  the  consumption  of  food 
and  the  distribution  of  food  and  every- 
thing relating  to  food  and  all  that  fol- 
lows from  that. 

Certainly,  the  gentleman  should  sup- 
port the  thought  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  assume  a  leading 
role  in  supervising  the  production  and 
distribution  and  consumption  of  food  in 
this  country.  It  may  well  be  that  in  this 
Congress  or  in  the  next  Congress,  some 
of  us  from  the  city  ought  to  introduce  a 
resolution  or  a  bill  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Then  you  and  your  constituents  will 
not  be  burdened  any  more  with  the 
charge  of  expending  $7  billion  a  year. 
Once  that  happens,  and  once  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
assume  an  interest  over  food  for  all 
Americans,  I  believe  we  can  obtain  a  bal- 
anced approach. 

I  feel  certain  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  on  the  first  premise,  that 
the  Department  has  the  necessary  ex- 
perience to  deal  with  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts, as  compared  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  facilities  and  experience 
to  deal  with  food  and  food  products. 

Let  me  point  out.  however,  the  prob- 
lem we  face.  The  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  cut.  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  in  the  budget  message  of 
the  President  to  the  Congress.  The  part 
which  was  cut  was  the  part  which  deals 
with  research  in  the  basic  methods  of 
finding  out  how  to  produce  food  more 
cheaply  and  how  to  market  it  in  better 
form  for  the  consumers  of  America.  The 
farmers  need  to  have  public  sentiment  on 
their  side  so  that  when  the  budget  is  cut 
it  will  not  be  cut  so  directly  in  respect 
to  these  basic  fundamentals  needed  by 
farmers.  This  Is  exactly  the  problem  we 
face.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  go  along 
with  that  reduction  in  the  budget. 

I  suggest  that  if  both  of  us.  working 
together,  can  help  to  create  a  better 
image  for  the  Department  with  the  Con 
gress  and  the  American  people.  In  re- 
spect to  how  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned with  all  food  matters,  distribution 
and  consumption  included,  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  North  Carolina.  i 

Mr.    COOLEY.    I    suggest    that    the 
gentleman  read  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  19  of  the  bill,  which  I  believe  clari 
fles  the  situation  now  being  discussed. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
have  read  that  language,  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  committee  included  that 
in  the  bill.  However,  I  fear  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  sure  that  the  public  real- 
izes this  is  a  welfare  program. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Let  me  point  out. 
in  conclusion,  that  if  my  people  and  the 
people  in  the  cities  can  be  sure  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  their  in- 
terests in  mind — such  as  this  food  stamp 
plan  and  the  proper  application  of  the 
food  stamp  plan — then  they  will  be  a  bit 
more  sympathetic  toward  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  gentleman's  constitutents. 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Department. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  not  press  that  request  at  this  junc- 
ture. Several  Members  have  indicated 
they  wish  to  speak  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-one 
Members  are  present;  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  96] 

Ayre»  Hebert  Rivers.  B.C. 

Bass  Keogh  Senner 

Brooks  MallUard  Sheppard 

Buckley  Mathlas  Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson  Matsunaga  Steed 

Dowdy  Monagan  Teague,  Calif. 

Duncan  Moore  Teague.  Tex. 

Flood  Moorhead  Thompson,  N.J. 

Fogarty  Morse  ToUefson 

Gilbert  Nelsen  WlUls 

Goodell  O'Brien,  111.         Wilson.  Ind. 

Gray  Pepper  Wyman 

Grlffln  Powell 

Grlfflths  Relfel 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Landrum.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill,  H.R.  10222,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called  when  382  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine   [Mr. 

McINTIRE  ]. 


Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  the  matter 
before  the  Committee  is  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  to  place  this  program  in  the 
jurisdiction  and  within  the  funding  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  rise  to  support  that  amendment. 
There  are  many  of  those  who  argue  that 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  in  the  business,  you  might  say, 
of  the  distribution  of  food  that  that  is 
the  logical  place  for  this  program  to 
rest  administratively.  However.  I  think 
this  is  the  time  to  draw  the  line  and  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  for  which  they  were 
established  and  in  which  they  are  com- 
petent to  administer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  will  be  a 
very  sizable  program.  It  is  not  a  com- 
modity program  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  in  effect  a  cash  welfare  program. 
This  is  the  time  that  the  Congress  should 
place  the  administration  of  this  program 
within  the  same  framework  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  other  welfare  programs. 

I  realize  that  the  Department  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  relation  to  the 
pilot  plant  operation  and  quite  naturally 
are  interested  in  the  continuation  of  this 
program  in  the  Department.  However, 
this  is  a  major  departure  from  the  his- 
toric responsibilities  of  the  Department. 
Because  this  is  a  major  departure.  I 
think  this  amendment  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  committee  and  let  us  leave 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  In 
the  field  of  production  and  marketing 
and  let  us  leave  the  administration  of 
programs  of  public  assistance  In  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  matter  which  the  gentleman  Is  now 
discussing  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  time  after  time? 

We  realize  it  is  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  way 
or  that  this  is  the  time  to  try  to  correct! 
the  situation.  I  believe  we  need  an  edu- 
cational program,  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive educational  program  so  that  peo- 
ple other  than  farmers  will  know  we  as 
farmers  are  not  profiting  to  the  extent 
indicated  by  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  appreciate  my 
chairman's  comments.  This  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  committee;  that  is  true. 
However,  we  are  In  the  legislative  pro- 
cess, and  the  amendment  is  appropriate 
to  this  bill,  and  I  believe  it  has  sufficient 
merit  to  justify  support  by  the  commit- 
tee. We  should  amend  the  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment  close 
in  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  have  5  minutes,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  when  the  previous 
request  was  made  by  Chairman  Cooley 
I  suggested  that  there  were  several  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  who  had  indicated  they 
desired  to  speak  on  the  amendment,  and 
on  other  amendments. 

I  hope  that  debate  will  not  be  limited 
or  foreclosed.  This  is  not  an  emergency 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man will  not  insist  on  his  request  at  this 
time. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  are  only  two 
Members  standing.  They  will  have  5 
minutes  apiece. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  want  the  chairman 
to  know  that  I  expect  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  change  my  re- 
quest to  15  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  is  the  time 
to  be  allocated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Only  three  Mem- 
bers are  standing. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  shall  be  constrained 
to  object  unless  I  am  accorded  at  least 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  included  in  those  standing, 
and  will  be  included  in  the  15  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  Is  perhaps  not  the  appro- 
priate time  to  do  this.  I  believe  we 
should  be  thoroughly  aware  of  what  we 
are  authorizing  if  we  pass  this  bill  ex- 
tending authority  into  the  field  of  pub- 
lic welfare  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  my  opinion  this  is  definitely  a 
field  of  authority  and  responsibility  in 
the  area  of  public  welfare  that  belongs 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  responsibility  In  this  bill,  so  far  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  concerned. 
Is  confined  merely  to  the  administration 
of  what  definitely  is  a  welfare  program. 
There  has  been  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  bill  says  it  is  or  is 
not  a  welfare  program,  but  whatever  it  is 
it  is  a  program  which  provides  for  stimu- 
lating the  use  of  food  products  not  neces- 
sarily even  American  agricultural  food 
products,  and  certainly  and  definitely  not 
necessarily  products  of  American  agri- 
culture that  are  in  surplus. 

Before  we  leave  this  section  of  the  blU. 
I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 


portimity  to  refer  again  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3.  at  the  bottom  of  page  2. 
with  reference  to  the  language  there  on 
the  identification  of  imported  food  prod- 
ucts. I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  United  States  imported  about  11  per- 
cent of  the  total  beef  supply  consumed 
in  the  Nation — the  highest  in  our  his- 
tory. I  think  It  is  really  important  for 
this  committee  to  understand  how  this 
beef  is  imported;  that  is,  in  what  form. 
A  lot  of  beef  is  imported  canned  and  this 
is  identified,  it  is  true.  Beef  canned  in  a 
foreign  country  probably  would  not  be 
eligible  for  purchase  under  the  food 
stamp  program  because  it  is  identified 
as  to  the  country  of  origin.  However, 
from  these  same  countries  that  have  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  where  the  meat  is 
canned  before  it  is  sent  to  this  country, 
we  also  under  the  present  provisions  of 
law  import  a  lot  of  meat  that  is  cooked 
in  order  to  kill  the  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease germ. 

It  is  not  cooked  in  this  country  any- 
more, although  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is 
now  cooked  in  the  country  of  its  origin 
and  comes  into  this  country  as  cooked 
beef.  The  retail  store  does  not  import 
this  beef,  and  this  is  the  important  part 
of  this,  but  some  wholesaler,  some  pack- 
er, some  provisioner  imports  this  beef  and 
it  is  processed  probably  into  some  food 
product  such  as  hot  dogs,  sausages, 
luncheon  meats,  and  this  sort  of  retail 
product.  How  can  it  possibly  be  iden- 
tified at  the  retail  level?  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE],  who  said  a  while  ago  that 
if  we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  we  are 
imposing  a  completely  ridiculous  re- 
quirement on  the  retailer,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  identify  this  meat. 

Let  me  point  out  one  more  thing.  The 
bulk  of  the  beef  imported  into  the  United 
States  comes  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  where  we  do  not  have  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  but  it  comes  in  frozen 
60-pound  blocks  that  some  packingplant 
or  provisioner  or  wholesaler  processes 
into  luncheon  meat,  hot  dogs,  sausage,  or 
other  meat  products.  At  that  level  he 
sends  it  on  to  the  retailer.  This  processor 
is  under  no  obligation  to  identify  that  all 
or  a  part  of  the  product  was  imported. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  in  this  bill  we 
are  continuing  the  policy  that  we  have 
apparently  adopted  in  this  country  of 
continuing  to  provide  a  real  opportunity 
for  the  foreign  countries  that  are  big  beef 
producers  to  export  beef  into  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  this  is  a  part  of  the 
family  farm  program.  It  is  i^al  inter- 
esting that  the  professed  policy  of  this 
administration  to  protect  the  family 
farmer  is  apparently  directed  to  protect- 
ing the  family  farmer  in  Australia.  You 
should  know  that  some  of  these  family 
farms  in  Australia  are  owned  by  such 
family  farm  operations  as  the  King 
Ranch  of  Texas  and  some  of  them  run  as 
many  as  100,000  head  of  cattle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  Important  amendment  and  I  hope 


It  will  be  adopted.  The  amendment  will 
place  the  jurisdiction  over  the  food 
stamp  plan  in  the  Department  of  HEW 
where  it  belongs.  It  may  result  In  some 
confusion  for  the  time  being  as  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Chair- 
man CooLEY,  suggests,  but  this  is  the 
time  and  place  to  legislate.  It  has  been 
frankly  admitted  by  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  that  this  Is  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. Apparently  we  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  the  orderly  disposal  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  as  such, 
as  the  original  food  stamp  plan  Intended. 
The  substance  of  the  amendment 
has  been  discussed  in  committee  many, 
many  times  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  Chairman 
CooLEY  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  it  was  the  practically  unanimous 
feeling  among  our  committee  members 
that  the  food  stamp  plan  should  logically 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  only  reason  given  why 
this  should  not  be  done  is  that  it  might 
result  in  some  confusion. 

I  cannot  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why 
so  many  of  our  welfare  programs  should 
be  charged  to  agriculture.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  much  too  long  has  been 
charged  with  the  terrific  cost  of  our  farm 
programs. 

Take  for  instance,  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. It  Is  charged  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  its  entirety.  That  pro- 
gram furnishes  milk  not  only  to  the 
fanners'  children  but  to  all  children  in 
all  the  50  States. 

Take  the  school  lunch  program.  That 
applies  not  only  to  the  children  of  farm- 
ers, but  it  applies  to  all  schoolchildren  in 
all  the  50  States. 

Public  Law  480  is  charged  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Actually  It 
should  be  charged  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  that  it  has  become  a  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Department  of  HEW  will  not  have 
any  particular  difficulty  in  taking  over 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  is  well 
set  up  to  handle  welfare  programs.  The 
Secretary  of  HEW  can  requisition  the 
food  that  he  needs  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  when  that  food  Is  in  sur- 
plus. There  is  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  charge  this  program  to  HEW, 
where  it  belongs.  I  hope  the  Members 
win  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  If  this 
amendment  carries,  will  the  gentleman 
support  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  that  is  beside 
the  point,  but  for  the  gentleman's  In- 
formation, I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  fact 
is  that  HEW  has  not  sought  this  au- 
thority. They  have  never  indicated  that 
they  could  administer  the  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  HEW  wants  the  pro- 
gram or  not.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  here  to  work  its  will.  It 
can  direct  the  Department  of  HEW  what 
it  shall  do  and  then  appropriate  what 
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funds  are  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornia.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  had  exper- 
ience in  administering  this  program  in 
the  thirties  and  in  the  early  forties  and 
more  recently  in  the  pilot  program. 
They  know  how  to  administer  a  program 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  a  rather  weak 
argument,  may  I  say  to  my  friend.  It 
is  proposed  to  charge  the  American 
farmer  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  entire  program  and.  in  my 
judgment,  that  is  wrong.  There  may  be 
a  little  confusion  in  making  the  transi- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  HEW  can  get  the  show 
on  the  road  without  too  much  difficulty. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthews]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  we,  first  of  all,  realize  just  exactly 
what  this  amendment  will  do? 

If  the  members  of  the  Committee  will 
look  on  page  2,  line  18  of  the  bill,  they 
will  find  if  this  proposed  amendment  is 
passed  it  would  change  the  term  "Sec- 
retary" to  mean  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  As  I  stated  yesterday  in 
general  debate,  at  the  present  time  we 
have  a  program  that  we  will  call  and 
have  called  the  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  now  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

If  the  members  of  the  Committee  will 
look  at  the  report,  page  11.  they  will  find 
that  some  of  the  commodities  there  are 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  present  direct  distribu- 
tion program.  Also,  to  the  side,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  find  these 
same  products  that  have  been  handled 
in  a  pilot  program  under  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Now.  I  maintain  if  we  call  the  direct 
distribution  program  "DD"  and  the  food 
stamp  program  "FS."  meat  under  "DD" 
is  meat  under  "FS,"  that  poultry  imder 
"DD"  is  poultry  under  "FS,"  and  right 
on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  program  that  has  been 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture It  has  some  perfecting  meas- 
ures which  are  desirable,  but  it  is  still  a 
program  that  embodies  the  distribution 
of  food.  Some  of  these  commodities  are 
not  in  surplus.  But  may  I  point  out 
again — and  I  believe  we  have  convinc- 
ing proof  that  most  of  these  commodi- 
ties will  still  be  in  surplus.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  look  on  page 
10  of  the  report  they  will  find  an  indi- 
cation of  how  much  of  these  surplus  com- 
modities have  been  used  in  the  pilot  food 
stamp  program  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  that  point  again 
and  again,  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  a  direct-distribution  program  which 
is  now  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  provides 
for  a  food  stamp  program,  handling  the 
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same  commodities,  with  this  one  excep- 
tion— that  all  commodities  do  not  have 
to  be  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  food  disposal 
program.  It  deals  with  commodities.  It 
should  remain  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  But  to  my  friends  of  the 
opposition  who  suggest  that  because  food 
is  welfare  and  helps  the  people — and 
certainly  it  is — that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should  go  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  this  amendment  pro- 
poses, may  I  say  to  them,  do  they  suggest 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare?  The  Veterans' 
Administration  carries  out  some  of  the 
finest  welfare  programs  in  America,  dedi- 
cated to  the  good  and  the  betterment  of 
the  veteran. 

Would  these  Members  who  support  this 
amendment  have  the  disposition  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  products  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare?  Public  Law  480  has  for  its 
function  the  welfare  of  people,  millions 
in  the  United  States,  millions  abroad, 
and  it  disposes  of  millions  of  tons  of  food. 
But  it  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
people. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  con- 
sistent are  you  going  to  suggest  that  Pub- 
lic Law  480  be  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare? 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  32  funds  con- 
cern the  disposition  of  food  surpluses, 
perishable  agricultural  commodities.  Its 
operation  also  helps  people.  Some  of 
that  food  goes  into  the  school  lunch 
program.  It  is  good  for  people.  It  im- 
proves the  diet  of  children.  It  is  wel- 
fare. Are  you  going  to  turn  the  opera- 
tion of  that  program  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare? 

Mr.  Chairman,  strange.  It  is  strange, 
that  the  opposition  has  not  suggested 
any  of  these  changes. 

Therefore,  I  must  conclude  that  their 
position  is  not  sound  and  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  future  as 
the  pilot  programs  have  been  operated 
under  the  direct  distribution  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  conclude  that  the 
arguments  of  the  opposition,  not  the 
gentleman,  but  the  arguments  of  the 
opposition  remind  me  of  Lowell's  state- 
ment : 

There  comes  Poe  with  his  raven,  like  Bar- 
naby  Pudge; 

Tliree-flfths  of  him  genius  and  two-fifths 
sheer   fudge. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Nirth  Dakota)  there  were — ayes  45,  noes 
90. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota  and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  93, 
noes  142. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BY    MR.    HOEVEN 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoeven:  Page 
2,  line  20,  strike  lines  20  through  25  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(b)  the 
term  'food'  means  any  domestically  produced 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  (as  defined 
In  section  106  of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended)  used  for  human  con- 
sumption as  food,  except  alcoholic  beverages 
and  tobacco." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot 
agree  on  time  for  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  may  be  others 
on  this  side  who  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Committee  is  go- 
ing to  rise  at  2  o'clock.  Let  us  conclude 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  by  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     That  is  all  right. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  at  2  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   HOEVEN.     Mr.   Chairman,   this 
amendment  would  limit  the  use  of  food 
stamps  to  food  items  which  are  pro- 
duced by  American  farmers  and  are  in 
surplus  supply.    From  the  tenor  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill  yesterday  and  today, 
I  think  it  was  rather  well  emphasized 
that  this  bill  should  be  limited  to  sur- 
plus food  items.    Under  this  amendment, 
tobacco   products   and   liquor   products 
would  continue  to  be  ineligible  as  is  the 
case    both    under    the    pilot    program 
and  under  the  language  of  the  bill.        ' 
Under  my  amendment,  foreign  pro- 
duced foods  would  not  be  eligible  for 
stamps.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  now  in  effect  under  the  pilot 
programs.     The  bill  proposes  to  allow 
food  stamps  to  be  used  for  certain  im- 
ported  foods.     Now   it   does   American 
farmers  no  good  whatsoever  to  allow  food 
stamps  to  be  used  to  purchase  Australian 
beef  or  Brazihan  coffee  or  Indian  tea.  as 
the  bill  proposes  to  do. 

The  term  "surplus  agricultural  com- 
modity" is  defined  in  section  106  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  This  definition  is  a  liberal 
one  which  gives  the  Secretary  ample  dis- 
cretion to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  food 
products  for  the  stamp  program. 

No  one  objects  to  the  idea  of  giving 
our  farm  surplus  to  needy  people  here 
at  home  or  overseas,  but  there  is  no  sound 
basis  whatsoever  for  making  the  U.S. 
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taxpayer  pay  for  nonsurplus  foods  and 
for  foreign  produced  foods. 

The  origirial  intention  of  Public  Law 
480  was  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  is  evidenced  by 
legislation  we  passed  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress when  we  authorized  a  nationwide 
food -stamp  plan.  Among  other  things 
that  legislation  was  limited  only  to  sur- 
plus foods  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  price-sup- 
IX)rt  program  or  under  section  32. 

My  amendment  is  a  liberalizing 
amendment  which  would  include  food 
products  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture finds  to  be  in  surplus.  The  sub- 
stance of  my  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  our  committee  many  times — 
as  it  relates  to  limiting  any  food-stamp 
plan  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Again  I  say  this  is  a  liberalizing  amend- 
ment which  would  encompass  all  food 
items  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
found  to  be  in  actual  surplus. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  We  have 
heretofore  considered  and  we  have  had 
some  rather  technical  definitions  of 
products  that  were  in  surplus  or  cred- 
ited as  surplus  commodities.  At  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  depressing 
factors  in  our  whole  agricultural  indus- 
try is  the  price  of  our  meat  products  and 
more  especially  the  price  of  beef.  Could 
the  Secretary,  under  the  terms  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  if  his  amend- 
ment were  adopted  and  the  bill  were  en- 
acted, classify  beef  as  a  surplus  com- 
modity and  would  it,  therefore,  be  eli- 
gible to  these  people  who  come  in  with 
trading  stamps? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  Secretary  would 
have  wide  discretion  but  this  amendment 
would  limit  it  to  any  domestically  pro- 
duced surplus  agricultural  commodity, 
which  would  include  beef  if  it  was  de- 
termined to  be  in  surplus. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  That  brings 
me  to  the  second  phase  of  the  question 
that  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  which 
I  think  is  the  really  important  phase; 
and  that  is  that  there  is  being  shipped 
into  this  country,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  tremendous  quantities  of  beef. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Let  me  say  that  my 
amendment  is  limited  to  American  prod- 
ucts— American  surplus  commodities 
which  would  include  beef  if  found  to  be 
in  surplus. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  all  members  of  the  committee. 
I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues.  Should  the  bill  be  enacted, 
and  should  there  continue  to  be  brought 
in  from  abroad  the  quantities  of  beef 
presently  being  brought  in — which  now 
constitute  more  than  10  percent  of  our 
total  domestic  consumption — if  the  beef 
so  brought  in  is  put  on  the  surplus  list 
then,  in  effect,  there  will  never  be  any 
reduction  or  control  of  the  surplus.    Then 


we  will  continue,  through  the  food  stamp 
program,  to  have  a  surplus,  because  meat 
is  the  standard  of  the  diet,  and  beef  is 
the  chief  component  of  our  meat  diet. 

This  program,  even  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa — and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  expect  to  support  the  amend- 
ment— I  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  I  believe  will  have  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  continuing  not  only  to 
subsidize  but  also  to  encourage,  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  the  importation 
of  meat  from  abroad.  I  am  much  dis- 
turbed about  it.  I  know  the  entire  cat- 
tle industry  of  the  country  is  likewise 
concerned.  They  can  foresee  the  results 
of  an  effort  of  this  kind,  involving  a  large 
amount  of  money  being  spent,  with  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  given  to  how  much 
the  Government  is  spending  for  the  beef 
industry,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
wj  are  doing  is  paying  for  imports  from 
abroad  through  this  device. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  On  page 
2  of  the  bill  the  term  "food"  is  defined 
to  include  certain  things  and  to  exclude 
foods  which  are  identified  on  the  pack- 
age as  being  imported  from  foreign 
sources  when  they  arrive  at  the  retail 
store. 

Does  the  gentleman  consider  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  man  behind  a  meat 
counter  in  a  large  supermarket,  when 
the  imported  meat  is  no  longer  in  pack- 
ages and  is  perhaps  mixed  in  with  other 
hamburger,  let  us  say.  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  was  imported  and  what  was  a  local 
product? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Of  course 
not.  The  meat  will  never  get  through 
in  that  form.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  as  aware  as  I  am  that  the  meat  comes 
mostly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  frozen  churiks.  It  is  purchased  and 
then  processed  by  many  of  our  domestic 
meat  processing  plants  into  luncheon 
meat,  hamburger,  and  all  sorts  of  prod- 
ucts of  that  kind.  Obviously,  when  it 
reaches  the  retail  store  there  is  no  way  of 
determining  whether  it  has  come  from  a 
domestic  source  or  a  foreign  source. 
That  is  exactly  why  I  am  pointing  up  the 
weakness  in  the  provision. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman would  agree  that  this  provision 
in  the  bill  means  little,  when  it  is  car- 
ried through  to  final  analysis?  When 
the  product  reaches  the  retail  store,  the 
man  behind  the  counter  or  the  person 
purchasing  it  does  not  know  whether 
it  is  imported  or  domestically  produced. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  could  not  be  expected  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  all  this  conversation  about 
foreign  meat  and  foreign  foods  is  highly 
diversionary.  The  answer  to  the  import 
problem  with  respect  to  beef,  lamb,  and 
other  products  lies  in  quotas,  higher 
duties,  or  some  form  of  voluntary  agree- 
ment   with    the   countries    which    ship 


those  products  to  us.  This  is  a  problem 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  highly  concerned  about  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  offered,  because  a 
question  was  asked  of  the  gentleman  as 
to  whether  this  would  permit  the  sale 
of  meat,  for  example,  as  a  surplus  com- 
modity, and  his  answer  was,  as  I  recall, 
"I  imagine  it  would."  This  is  small  as- 
surance to  those  farmers  who  have  com- 
modities which  are  in  surplus  and  who 
are  seeking  the  additional  market  which 
they  would  secure  through  this  food 
stamp  program. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  it 
because  in  California,  for  example,  we 
raise  many  crops  which  do  not  enjoy 
a  price  support  program  but  which  are 
from  time  to  time  in  surplus.  I  refer  to 
such  crops  as  peaches,  which  are  a  very 
wholesome  food,  and  potatoes,  which  are 
a  very  wholesome  food,  and  I  would 
rather  doubt,  in  the  light  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  own  state- 
ment, that  these  foods  would  be  eligible 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted.  Fur- 
thermore, this  amendment  or  something 
very  similar  to  it  was  considered  judi- 
ciously in  our  committee  and  rejected. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  it  would  create 
an  administrative  nightmare  out  of  this 
program.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
food  stamp  program  as  contrasted,  for 
example,  with  the  direct  distribution 
program  is  its  simplicity.  A  man  buys 
stamps  and  goes  to  the  grocery  store 
and  shops  like  everyone  else,  and  be- 
lieve me  there  are  very  few  foreign  items 
in  our  grocery  stores. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Will  the  gentleman  teU 
us  how.  if  the  Hoeven  amendment  were 
adopted,  a  recipient  of  food  stamps  could 
buy  sugar?  How  would  he  know  whether 
that  sugar  came  originally  from  Hondu- 
ras or  came  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  only 
way  he  could  buy  sugar  would  be  to  buy 
beet  sugar,  and  I  am  certain  that  would 
not  be  pleasing  to  the  refineries  of  sugar 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  gulf  coast  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  by  looking  at  it  can 
you  tell  beet  sugar  from  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  beet  sugar  producers 
have  some  pride  in  it  which  I  gather  from 
the  fact  that  they  may  put  a  label  on 
the  box. 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  unquestionably 
can  where  it  says  so  on  the  label,  but 
where  it  is  in  bulk  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  of  telling  it.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  in  the  world  under  the 
Hoeven  amendment  it  would  be  possible 
to  buy  meat — the  very  thing  that  these 
gentlemen  have  been  talking  about  so 
much — with  approximately  10  percent 
of  our  meat  imported?  We  know  there 
is  going  to  be  imported  meat.  About 
one-tenth  of  our  meat  will  be  imported. 
Generally  that  is  ground  and  m^y  be 
mixed  in  frankfurters  and  all  sorts  of 
things.     How  in  the  world  under  the 
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Hoeven  amendment  could  any  store- 
keeper afford  to  sell  any  kind  of  mea' 
when  he  would  not  know  the  place  o 
origin? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     I  woul 
say  you  are  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  not  the  Hoeve 
amendment  take  away  all  the  possibil 
ities  of  helping  the  livestock  industry? 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  woul 
say  you  ere  exactly  correct,  because  th 
grocery  store  would  refuse  to  handle  o 
to  sell  meat  to  stampholders  under  thes^ 
circumstances.    Any  meat. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course  he  would,  be- 
cause he  would  be  subject  to  losing  hl!i 
permit  to  do  business  with  these  food 
stamps.  So  instead  of  being  a  boom  to 
any  American  producer,  the  Hoeven 
amendment  simply  in  essence  puts  ui 
right  back  where  we  were  with  a  grea ; 
deal  of  additional  authorization  and  ex- 
pense, because  it  proposes  to  distribut; 
just  what  you  are  now  distributing  bu; 
to  do  it  with  another  organization.  1 5 
that  not  all  it  does? 

Mr.   HAGEN  of  California.    I  agre; 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  wi:  1 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    I  yield  t> 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  sa;^ 
to  the  gentleman  that  these  people  oi 
the  food  stamp  plan  pay  out  of  their  ow  i 
funds  their  full  food  budget  to  buy  these 
stamps,  and  therefore  we  make  then 
spend  as  much  for  food  as  they  usually 
spend  on  food  purchases.  Then  aft<r 
that,  we  give  them  the  extra  coupons  to 
buy  additional  food.  What  the  gentle- 
man proposes  is  that  we  make  these 
people  spend  their  entire  food  budget- - 
their  own  money  as  well  as  the  additional 
food  purchasing  power  represented  ty 
the  bonus  coupons — for  flour,  cornmesl. 
beef,  lard,  and  some  of  these  other  thinrs 
which  they  are  now  getting  absolute  y 
free  under  the  direct  distribution  systeri. 
I  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is  < in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tlie 
Chair  announced  that  the  noes  appean  ?d 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  die 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hoeven  a|id 
Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  t  le 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  ^5. 
noes  121. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  mc^ve 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  ahd 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chsir, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Conun It- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  Ihe 
bill  (H.R.  10222)  to  strengthen  the  agjri 
cultural  economy;  to  help  to  achievd 
fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  fcod 
abundances;    to    provide    for   improved 


levels  of  nutrition  among  economically 
needy  households  through  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  program  of  food  assist- 
ance to  be  operated  through  normal 
channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  Before  declaring  a 
recess,  the  Chair  desires  to  announce 
that  Members  will  assemble  here  in  the 
Chamber  at  2:45  p.m.  and  proceed  to 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  the  lying -in- 
state ceremonies  for  the  late  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Following  the  ceremonies  in  the  ro- 
tunda. Members  will  return  to  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Chair  will  then  call  the  House 
to  order  for  further  consideration  of 
business  pending  in  the  House. 

In  other  words,  there  will  be  no  15- 
minute  bell,  but  the  House  will  be  called 
to  order  at  that  time. 


RECESS 

The  Chair  now  declares  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  3 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m. 


POOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10222)  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy;  to 
help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  food  abundances;  to  provide 
for  improved  levels  of  nutrition  among 
economically  needy  households  through 
a  cooperative  Federal-State  program  of 
food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the   motion   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10222.  with 
Mr.  Landrum  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Clerk  had  read  through  sec- 
tion 3,  line  6,  page  4  of  the  bill.    If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
formulate  and  administer  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram under  which,  at  the  request  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  eligible  households 
within  the  State  shall  be  provided  with  an 


opportunity  more  nearly  to  obtain  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  through  the  Issuance 
to  them  of  a  coupon  allotment  which  shall 
have  a  greater  monetary  value  than  their 
normal  expenditures  for  food.  The  coupons 
so  received  by  such  households  shall  be  \ised 
only  to  purchase  food  from  retail  food  stores 
which  have  been  approved  for  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  Coupons  Issued 
and  used  as  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
redeemable  at  face  value  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  faculties  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  areas  where  a  food  stamp  program 
is  in  effect,  there  shall  be  no  distribution  of 
foods  to  households  under  the  authority  of 
any  other  law  except  during  emergency  sit- 
uations caused  by  a  natural  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions, not  inconsistent  with  this  Act.  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JONES    OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: Page  4.  lines  21  through  25.  strike  out 
all  of  lines  21  through  25. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  have  offered  has 
two  purposes.  Under  the  present  pilot 
food  stamp  program  the  regulations 
provide  that  where  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  in  effect  there  shall  be  no  direct 
distribution  of  food.  In  other  words,  in 
many  localities  in  the  United  States  we 
have  at  the  present  time  what  we  call 
the  direct  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities. Those  commodities  are  con- 
fined to  commodities  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  which  are  not  only  in 
surplus  but  on  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  storage  charges. 

Here  is  the  reason  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment:  This  particular  subsection  con- 
stitutes a  prohibition  against  distriijut- 
ing  any  of  the  surplus  commodities  in 
areas  where  a  food  stamp  program  is  in 
effect.     Actually,   I  do  not  understand 
completely  what  is  meant  by  an  area.    I 
can  envision  a  county  which  would  be 
constituted  as  an  area  and  designated  by 
the  Secretary    for   the   implementation 
of  a  food  stamp  program  which  would 
replace  the  direct  distribution  of  com- 
modities, while  in  other  counties  only 
one  city  might  be  designated  as  an  area. 
As  I  stated  yesterday,  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  prior  to  the  time  that  the  pUot 
food  stamp  program  was  put  into  effect, 
there  were  more  than  63,000  persons  who 
were  receiving  food  through  the  direct 
distribution.    They  were  receiving  flour, 
they  were  receiving  cornmeal.  they  were 
receiving  dried  milk,  they  were  receiving 
rice,  they  were  receiving  cheese  and  but- 
ter.    Those  were  the   more   commonly 
used  commodities  and  the  ones  that  were 
in  greatest  surplus. 

At  other  times,  as  the  Secretary  would 
determine  that  it  was  advisable  to  use 
section  32  funds  for  buying  up  other 
commodities,  which  might  include  meat, 
which  covQd  include  citrus  fruits,  which 
could  Include  other  items,  they  would  be 
added  to  the  direct  distribution. 
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When  the  food  stamp  program  went 
into  effect  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  there 
were  only  a  small  number  of  persons  who 
participated  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
At  the  end  of  14  months  and  by  using 
every  inducement  possible  to  increase 
the  use  of  food  stamps  to  include  a  larger 
number  of  people  there  were  slightly 
more  than  11,000  of  these  63,000  who 
were  being  fed  through  the  food  stamp 
program.  What  happened?  There  were 
52,000-odd  people  who  were  obtaining 
relief  through  the  receipt  of  surplus  com- 
modities with  which  they  could  keep 
body  and  soul  together  and  which,  while 
it  was  not  an  ideal  diet,  was  a  substan- 
tial diet  that  permitted  those  families 
to  live. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  is  it  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  still  have  complete 
discretionary  power  to  put  the  food 
stamp  program  Into  effect  in  a  particu- 
lar area  and  at  the  same  time  have  direct 
distribution  there? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is,  if 
he  deemed  that  it  was  desirable  and  if 
he  deemed  that  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  food  stamp  program  with  a 
direct  distribution,  he  would  have  that 
discretionary  power. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  With  that  understand- 
ing, that  the  Secretary  would  exercise 
that  discretion  in  unusual  circumstances, 
as  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  think  I  know  what  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind.  I  know  that  in  one 
place  in  Missouri  they  have  the  food 
stamp  program.  In  St.  Louis,  and  out- 
side of  St.  Louis  they  have  direct  dis- 
tribution. There  may  be  places  where 
the  Secretary  would  feel  he  would  be 
justified  in  having  both  programs  op- 
erating in  the  same  area  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  say  this,  in  other 
words,  using  this  as  an  example,  in  my 
home  county  in  the  month  of  January 
there  were  some  8,000  individuals  who 
were  receiving  direct  distribution  of  food. 

That  is  a  seasonal  operation.  Living 
in  the  agricultural  area  that  I  do,  from 
late  November  until  about  the  first  of 
April,  until  farm  operations  start  again, 
we  have  large  numbers  of  people,  many 
of  them  colored,  and  also  many  white 
people  who  are  unable,  because  they 
have  no  income,  to  spend  $4  which  is  the 
minimum  under  the  regulations  In  the 
State  of  Missouri  at  the  present  time. 
They  have  to  buy  $4  worth  of  stamps. 
That  is  the  minimum  before  they  can  get 
$20  worth  of  free  stamps  to  give  them  a 
total  of  $24. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  that  is  all  because 
they  have  no  income? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes,  that  is 
because  they  have  no  income. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  because  they  are 
not  on  public  charity  or  public  relief;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  With  that  understand- 
ing, I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  know  what 
prompted  the  committee's  action  in  this 
respect,  and  it  was  either  in  the  subcom- 
mittee or  in  the  full  committee,  because 
they  did  not  think  it  was  well  to  have 
two  programs  going  on  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  area. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  have  discretion  in  the  matter 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yesterday  during  the 
debate,  we  heard  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  say  that  one  program  was  going 
to  replace  the  other.  In  other  words, 
it  was  not  going  to  end  up  in  a  net  in- 
crease In  cost.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
position  or  what  is  his  feeling  with  re- 
spect to  the  eventual  cost  of  having  two 
programs  operating  In  the  same  area. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Frankly,  I 
think  under  these  circumstances  and  in 
this  Instance  that  I  am  speaking  about,  I 
think  It  would  actually  wind  up  costing 
less.  I  say  that  for  this  resison.  In 
those  areas  the  Government  already  han- 
dles the  surplus  commodities.  Where 
we  have  storage  charges  on  commodities 
that  can  deteriorate  and  go  out  of  con- 
dition, I  think  it  is  In  our  interest  to 
try  to  utilize  them  to  the  full  extent. 
Further  on  in  the  bill  there  is  an  amend- 
ment that  I  was  able  to  have  adopted 
in  the  committee  stressing  the  fact  that 
In  the  operation  of  this  program  we  were 
to  encourage  continued  use  of  those 
commodities  in  surplus  supply.  Then  I 
added.  "So  as  not  to  reduce  the  total 
consumption  of  surplus  commodities 
which  have  been  made  available  through 
direction  distribution." 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  get  this 
bill  in  shape  so  that  the  Secretary  will 
understand  we  are  trying  to  use  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  surplus  commodities 
and  to  use  the  food  stamps  to  supplement 
the  income  to  do  that.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  you  will  have  many  areas  where 
you  will  have  both  programs  In  opera- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  do  now  close  since  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  the  regular  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  various  interpretations  carried  on 
the  ticker  in  the  Speaker's  lobby  of  the 
United  Press  International,  and  the  As- 
sociated Press,  regarding  the  outcome  of 
the  Wisconsin  presidential  preference 
primary.  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  stated  the  vote  received  by  Gov- 
ernor Wallace,  of  Alabama,  was  due  to 
crossovers  of  Republicans  voting  for  the 
Governor  of  Alabama. 

There  were  crossovers  in  that  Wiscon- 
sin presidential  preference  primary,  as 
there  always  are  when  there  is  no  con- 
test on  the  Republican  ticket  and  there 
is  a  contest  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  I 
would  estimate,  however,  that  Reynolds 
and  Wallace  shared  in  these  cross- 
over votes.  The  highest  percent- 
age of  votes  for  Governor  Wallace  was 
in  the  strong  Democratic  Milwaukee 
County  area.  In  my  district  and  in  the 
other  outstate  districts.  Governor  Wal- 
lace received  about  20  percent  of  the 
votes.  When  the  votes  were  counted  in 
the  strong  Democratic  strongholds  such 
as  Milwaukee  County — Governor  Wal- 
lace's vote  ran  as  high  as  31  percent. 
As  an  example,  let  us  look  at  the  14th 
ward  of  Milwaukee  where  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  received  84  percent  of  the 
vote  in  the  1960  general  election.  Yes- 
terday Governor  Wallace  received  30 
percent  of  the  vote  in  this  ward. 

In  the  six  strongest  Republican  coun- 
ties in  the  1960  Wisconsin  general  elec- 
tion we  find  that  the  percentage  of  votes 
received  by  Governor  Wallace  was  the 
smallest.  In  each  of  these  counties 
Nixon  received  more  than  65  percent  of 
the  votes  in  1960.  In  these  Republican 
counties.  Wallace  ran  far  behind  his 
statewide  average.  The  six  counties  and 
the  percentage  of  votes  received  by  Wal- 
lace are  as  follows:  Green.  17.9  percent; 
Marquette,  22.2  percent;  Shawano,  20.4 
percent;  Walworth,  22.6  percent;  Wau- 
paca, 19.4  percent;  and  Waushara,  23.0 
F)ercent. 

To  say  that  this  vote  was  a  crossover 
vote  of  Republicans  is  certainly  not 
reading  the  election  results  correctly.  I 
know  that  in  my  particular  congression- 
al district  there  were  Republicans  who 
voted  for  Governor  Reynolds  who  do  not 
plan  to  do  so  in  November. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  14th 
ward  of  Milwaukee,  to  look  at  the  votes 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Milwaukee,  to  discount  these  re- 
F>orts  which  are  being  disseminated 
throughout  the  United  States  today. 

The  election  record  and  the  percentage 
votes  have  not  been  properly  analyzed. 
We  Republicans  are  used  to  getting 
blamed,  but  let  us  not  take  the  blame 
for  what  is  happening  to  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  wish  to 
say  that  Governor  Wallace  conducted 
himself  in  an  upright  manner  in  the  gen- 
tleman's State.  He  is  an  able  man.  He 
is  an  honest  man.     He  is  a  Christian 
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gentleman.     He  discussed  possibly  or|ly 
one  issue — the  civil  rights  issue. 

In  my  opinion,  the  phenomenal  success 
which  Governor  Wallace  had,  buckiag 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  StJ.te 
government  of  Wisconsin,  was  due  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  Wisconsin  with  the  civil  rights  b  11. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  I  would  hive 
to  disagree  with  him  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  civil  rights  Mil. 
I  believe  it  was  a  protest  against  Gover- 
nor Reynolds'  program  for  Wisconsin.! 

Governor  Reynolds  had  a  program  or 
highway  acceleration  on  the  primary 
ballot.  This  Reynolds  program  was  de- 
feated by  an  almost  8-to-l  vote.  acco:'d- 
\ng  to  this  report  which  I  have  bef)re 
me. 

I  might  add  that  I  voted  for  my  col- 
league. Congressman  John  Byrnes,  who 
received  an  amazing  vote  for  a  com- 
pletely uncontested  Republican  slats — 
there  was  only  one  place  to  mark  a  lle- 
pubhcan  ballot.  Byrnes  received,  ak  a 
strictly  favorite-son  candidate,  the  saune 
percentage  vote  which  Richard  Nixonjre- 
ceived  in  1960  in  the  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary;  and  Richard  Nixon  then 
went  on  to  carry  the  State  in  the  1(960 
general  election.  There  are  several 
newspaper  accounts  comparing  Byrses' 
vote  yesterday  with  Nixon's  general  elec- 
tion vote  in  1960.  I  might  suggest  tjhat 
these  reporters  compare  Byrnes'  knd 
Nixon's  primary  vote  instead.  \ 

I  add  that  both  Senator  Humpi^iey 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy  wer^  in 
Wisconsin  in  1960,  and  they  were  uri  ing 
Republicans  to  cross  over  in  the  1960 
presidential  primary. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    HOEVEN 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  c  ffer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Hoeven: 
page  4,   line  8.  strike  the  word   "The" 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "During  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1967,  the". 

Mr.    HOEVEN.     Mr.    Chairman,    the 
bill  we  are  now  considering  is  permanent 
legislation.    Let  us  keep  that  in  nrind. 
However,  it  only  carries  an  authoiiza- 
tion  for  appropriations  for  the  present 
and  the  next  3  fiscal  years.    This 
thorization    expires   on   June    30. 
which  is  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
amendment  would  simply  make  the 
gram    conform    to    the    authorize  tion 
termination.     There  is  no  reason  f oi  •  the 
program  to  be  permanent  when  the  au- 
thorization for  funds  is  only  for  3  y  ;ars. 
At  the  end  of  this  3-year  period  Con- 
gress should  have  the  opportunity  Com- 
pletely to  review  the  program.     P 
remember  that  we  already  have  a  pilot 
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plan  program  in  force  and  effect 
this  bill  is  intended  to  embrace  ail  50 
States.  Most  certainly  at  the  end  of  a 
3-year  period  we  should  have  a  cnance 
to  review  both  the  authorization  and 
legislation  itself.  I  realize  an  argunent 
can  be  made  that  the  Congress  will  have 
a  chance  to  review  the  program  vhen 
the  authorization  expires,  but  wltli  my 
amendment  it  will  be  clear  that  thej  pro- 
gram itself  will  expire.  We  will  there- 
fore not  be  committing  ourselves  t^  this 


program  in  perpetuity.  I  do  not  think 
this  committee  wants  to  do  that.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  review  the  legislation 
at  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time, 
to  wit,  3  years,  as  I  propose,  which  is  in 
conformity  with  the  authorization  ter- 
mination date.  I  wou]d  like  to  know 
what  is  wrong  with  that  kind  of  proposal, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment.   The  subject  of  a  review  after  a 
period  of  years  of  this  program  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  subcommittee,  and  it  was 
unanimously  determined  tha,t  the  best 
way  to  handle   this  would  be  through 
having  a  terminable  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  money.    One  reason 
for  this  is  that  some  States  may  have  to 
pass  laws  to  implement  their  participa- 
tion in  this  program,  and  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  secure  this  co- 
operation from  the  States  for  a  program 
that  would  be  absolutely  off  the  books  at 
the  end  of  the  period  provided  by  the 
gentleman   from  Iowa's    [Mr.   Hoeven] 
amendment,  whereas  it  would  be  a  much 
more  likely  prospect  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation at  the  State  level  with  only  a  ter- 
minable money  authorization.    As  far  as 
the  matter  of  review  is  concerned,  you 
get  the  same  amount  of  review  reviewing 
the  money  authorization  as  you  do  under 
the    Hoeven    amendment,    and    it   was 
deemed  in  our  subcommittee  that  this 
was  a  less  desirable  way  to  handle  this 
particular   problem.     However,    at    the 
least,  you  might  say  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa's    [Mr.   Hoeven  1    amendment   ac- 
complishes nothing  but  has  a  potential 
damage  as  far  as  securing  the  necessary 
cooperation   from   the   States   who  are 
partners  in  this  program.     I  might  say 
that  it  might  also  p>ose  a  threat  to  some 
of  these  pilot  programs  which  are  now  in 
operation  and  which  might  be  continued 
even  though  we  did  not  continue  the 
money  authorization  for  this  broad-scale 
program.    So  I  want  to  point  out  to  those 
of  you  who  have  pilot  programs  in  their 
area  that  you  should  look  askance  at 
this  particular  amendment.     I  urge  its 
rejection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Under  the  amendment 
offered  is  it  not  possible  to  combine  both 
the  extension  of  the  program  and  the 
extension  of  the  authorization?  Could 
that  not  be  done  in  a  single  bill? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Well,  it 
could,  but  we  deemed  it  more  advantage- 
ous to  handle  it  in  this  way.  I  think  it 
poses  a  certain  danger,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa's  [Mr.  Hoeven  1  language 
poses  additional  dangers  to  these  pilot 
programs  which  serve  these  hard  core 
unemployment  areas  and  which  the  Con- 
gress might  want  to  keep  in  operation 
even  though  we  abandoned  this  broad- 
scale  program  in  June  1967.  There  is 
not  enough  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  risk  that 
danger,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  was  he  not 
arguing  earlier  that  if  the  bill  today  is 


not  enacted  there  is  risk  that  the  pilot 
programs  will  be  dropped  completely? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    There  Is 
that  risk. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Does  the  gentleman 
expect  that  that  will  happen? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  think  the 
risk  will  be  greater  with  the  amendment 
proposed.  I  think  these  pilot  programs 
are  not  going  to  be  continued  indefinite- 
ly. By  their  very  nature  they  are  pilot 
programs.  This  is  one  reason  why  we 
need  this  legislation  even  in  those  areas 
where  they  now  have  programs.  I  would 
say  that  with  the  amendment  proposed 
it  would  be  certain  that  these  pilot  pro- 
grams would  be  abandoned  after  1967 
in  the  event  there  were  no  further  legis- 
lation enacted. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
termination  date  then  the  gentleman  is 
saying  in  effect  that  this  is  a  permanent 
program  from  now  until  doomsday.  As 
I  understand  it.  No.  1,  we  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  agricultural  surpluses,  com- 
modities which  are  in  oversupply;  and 
No.  2.  this  is  one  of  the  facets  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  If  the  war  on  poverty  is 
not  going  to  prove  successful  between 
now  and  1967.  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  it  will  not  be  ended  at  that  time 
and  we  are  going  to  have  it  forever. 
Then  it  becomes  simply  a  Federal  relief 

program.  ,   ^     v.i. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calif orriia.  I  doubt 
that  we  will  have  to  worry  about  its 
being  continued  forever.  The  authori- 
zation for  money  expenditure  makes  it 
terminable.  In  addition,  the  experience 
with  the  food  stamp  program  in  the 
1930's  and  1940's  was  that  it  phased  it- 
self out.  The  prior  program  ended  in 
1943  because  the  state  of  the  economy 
was  such  in  terms  of  jobs  and  income 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 

And  if  our  economy  improves  to  the 
point  where  we  do  not  have  these  num- 
bers of  people  with  low  income  or  no  in- 
come then  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
program.    It  will  just  phase  itself  out. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  anything  that  is  more  variable 
than  a  permanent  Agriculture  Act? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    I  agree. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  if  we  have  the  opportunity  to  end 
this  program  in  3  years  we  ought  to 
do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven ]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hoeven)  there 
were — ayes  65.  noes  76. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hoeven  and 
Mr.  Matthews. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  82. 
noes  113. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  35  minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  that  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ELIGIBLE    HOUSEHOLDS 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Households  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be 
those  whose  economic  status  Is  such  as  to  be 
a  substantial  limiting  factor  In  the  attain- 
ment of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

(b)  Each  State  shall  establish  standards 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  applicant 
households  which  standards,  among  other 
things,  shall  take  Into  account  such  of  the 
factors  used  by  each  State  In  granting  as- 
sistance under  the  federally  aided  public 
assistance  programs  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  The  standards 
of  eligibility  to  be  used  by  each  State  for 
the  food  stamp  program  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

ISSUANCE     AND     USE    OF    COUPONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Coupons  shall  be  printed  In 
such  denominations  as  may  be  determined 
to  be  necessary,  and  shall  be  Issued  only  to 
households  which  have  been  duly  certified 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program. 

(b)  Coupons  issued  to  eligible  households 
shall  be  used  by  them  only  to  purchase  food 
m  retail  food  stores  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program  at  prices  prevailing  In  such  stores: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
specify  the  prices  at  which  food  may  be  sold 
by  wholesale  food  concerns  or  retail  food 
stores. 

(c)  Coupons  Issued  to  eligible  households 
shall  be  simple  in  design  and  shall  Include 
only  such  words  or  Illustrations  as  are  re- 
quired to  explain  their  purpose  and  define 
their  denomination.  The  name  of  any  pub- 
lic official  shall  not  appear  on  such  coupons. 

VALUE     OP    the     coupon     ALLOTMENT     AND 
CHARGES   TO   BE   MADE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  which  State  agencies  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  to  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  in  such  amount  as  will  pro- 
vide such  households  with  an  opportunity 
more  nearly  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet. 

(b)  Households  shall  be  charged  such  por- 
tion of  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment Issued  to  them  as  Is  determined  to  be 
equivalent  to  their  normal  expenditures  for 
food. 

(c)  The  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
provided  to  any  eligible  household  which  Is 
in  excess  of  the  amount  charged  such  house- 
holds for  such  allotment  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Income  or  resources  for  any 
purpose  under  any  Federal  or  State  laws  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  laws  relating 
to  taxation,  welfare,  and  public  assistance 
programs. 

(d)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges  made 
for  the  coupon  allotment  shall  be  promptly 


deposited  in  a  manner  prescribed  In  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  in  a 
separate  account  maintained  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  such  purpose. 
Such  deposits  shall  be  available,  without 
limitation  to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemption 
of  coupons. 

APPEOVAL    or  RETAIL   FOOD   STORES   AND   WHOLK- 
SALE   FOOD  CONCERNS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Regulations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  provide  for  the  submission 
of  applications  for  approval  by  retail  food 
stores  and  wholesale  food  concerns  which  de- 
sire to  be  authorized  to  accept  and  redeem 
coupons  under  the  food  stamp  program  and 
for  the  approval  of  those  applicants  whose 
participation  will  effectuate  the  purpjoses  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  In  determining 
the  qualifications  of  applicants  there  shall  be 
considered  among  such  other  factors  as  may 
be  appropriate,  the  following:  (1)  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  retail  or  wholesale  food 
business  conducted  by  the  applicant;  (2)  the 
volume  of  coupon  business  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  conducted  by  the 
applicant  retail  food  store  or  wholesale  food 
concern;  and  (3)  the  business  Integrity  and 
reputation  of  the  applicant.  Approval  of 
an  applicant  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  is- 
suance to  such  applicant  of  a  nontransfer- 
able certificate  of  approval. 

(b)  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  require  an  applicant  retail  food 
store  or  wholesale  food  concern  to  submit 
Information  which  will  permit  a  determina- 
tion to  be  made  as  to  whether  such  appli- 
cant qualifies,  or  continues  to  qualify,  for 
approval  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
provide  for  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use 
or  disclosure  of  Information  obtained  under 
the  authority  granted  by  this  subsection  to 
purposes  directly  connected  with  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  reg\ilatlons  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  retail  food  store  or  wholesale 
food  concern  which  has  failed  upon  appli- 
cation to  receive  approval  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  may  obtain  a  hear- 
ing on  such  refusal  as  provided  In  section 
13  of  this  Act. 

REDEMPTION   OF  COUPONS 

Sec.  9.  Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  provide  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons  accepted  by  retail  food  stores 
through  approved  wholesale  food  concerns 
or  through  banks,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  10.  (a)  All  practicable  efforts  shall  be 
made  In  the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program  to  Insure  that  participants  use  their 
Increased  food  purchasing  power  to  obtain 
those  staple  foods  most  needed  In  their  diets, 
and  particularly  those  in  abundant  or  sur- 
plus supply.  In  adc'ltlon  to  fuch  steps  as  may 
be  taken  administratively,  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  existing  Federal,  State,  local,  or 
private  agencies  which  carry  out  informa- 
tional and  educational  programs  for  con- 
stuners  shall  be  enlisted- 

(b)  The  State  agency  of  each  participating 
State  shall  assume  responsibility  for  the  cer- 
tification of  applicant  households  and  for  the 
issuance  of  coupons:  Provided,  That  the 
State  agency  may,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary,  delegate  its  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  coupons  to 
another  agency  of  the  State  government. 
There  shall  be  kept  such  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  program 
18  being  conducted  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  records 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  and  audit  at 
any  reasonable  time  and  shall  be  preserved 


for  such  period  of  time,  not  in  excess  of  three 
years,  as  may  be  specified  in  the  regulations. 

(c)  In  the  certification  of  applicant  house- 
holds for  the  food  stamp  program  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  household 
by  reason  of  race,  religious  creed,  national 
origin,  or  political  beliefs. 

(d)  Participating  States  or  participating 
political  subdivisions  thereof  shall  not  de- 
crease welfare  grants  or  other  similar  aid  ex- 
tended to  any  jjerson  or  persons  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  person's  or  persons'  par- 
ticipation In  benefits  made  available!  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  The  State  agency  of  each  State  desir- 
ing to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  submit  for  approval  a  plan  of 
operation  specifying  the  manner  in  which 
such  program  will  be  conducted  within  the 
State,  the  political  subdivisions  within  the 
State  In  which  the  State  desires  to  conduct 
the  program,  and  the  effective  dates  of  par- 
ticipation by  each  such  political  subdivision. 
In  addition,  such  plan  of  operation  shall  pro- 
vide, among  such  other  provisions  as  may  by 
regulation  be  required,  the  following:  (1) 
the  specific  standards  to  be  used  In  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  applicant  house- 
holds; (2)  that  the  State  agency  shall  under- 
take the  certification  of  applicant  households 
in  accordance  with  the  general  procedures 
and  personnel  standards  used  by  them  in 
the  certification  of  applicants  for  benefits 
under  the  federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs:  (3)  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  information  obtained 
from  applicant  households  to  i>er8on8  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 
(4)  for  the  submission  of  such  reports  and 
other  Information  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  required. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  there  Is 
a  failure  by  a  State  agency  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or  with  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  or  with  the  State  plan  of  opera- 
tion, he  shall  Inform  such  State  agency  of 
such  fallxire  and  shall  allow  the  State 
agency  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  the 
correction  of  such  failure.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period,  the  Secretary  shall 
direct  that  there  be  no  further  Issuance  of 
coupons  In  the  political  subdivisions  where 
such  failure  has  occurred  until  such  time 
as  satisfactory  corrective  action  has  been 
taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows: 

Page  9.  line  6.  after  "particularly"  Insert 
"to  encourage  the  continued  use  of." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  9.  line  7.  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  "so  as  not  to  reduce  the  total  con- 
sumption of  surplus  commodities  which 
have  been  made  available  through  direct 
distribution." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  a  question.  What  will  be  the 
need  for  this  committee  amendment  now 
that  the  Jones  amendment  has  been 
adopted?  What  would  the  meaning  of 
it  be  now  that  the  Jones  amendment  Is 
adopted? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  It  probably  would  noi 
be  needed  since  the  Jones  amendment 
was  adopted.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  would  like  to  answer  thf 
gentleman.  J 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    The  reaso4 
I  think  this  should  be  in  the  bill  is  be 
cause  what  we  are  doing  here  In  sectio 
10  is  trying  to  give  some  instruction 
and  to  impress  upon  the  Secretary  thai 
we  want  to  continue  to  use  to  the  fulles 
extent  possible  the  commodities  that  ar 
in  surplus  and  we  also  are  trying  to  hav 
him  write  his  regulations  so  that  we  wi] 
not  reduce  the  total  consumption  of  th 
surplus    commodities    that    we    alread 
have    and    which    have    been    put    o 
through  direct  distribution.     I  did  n 
think  it  was  practical  to  try  to  get  it 
the  bill  because  they  told  me  about  t 
difficulties  of  administration,  but  I  a 
still  in  contact  with  the  Department,  t 
ing  to  get  the  Department  to  get  tw 
kinds  of  stamps  here.    I  would  like  to 
this  food  stamp  program  woilced  witfi 
two  different  kinds  of  stamps  and  maybe 
two-thirds    or    three-fourths    of    those 
stamps  would  be  only  for  commodities 
or  derivatives  of  commodities  that  are  ih 
surplus   supply.     That  is  the  reason  jl 
think     this     language     here     or     eve^ 
stronger  language — and  this  is  about  ^s 
strong  as  we  were  able  to  get  in  the  bill 
in  committee — but  as  I  say.  that  is  the 
reason  I  think  this  language  should  be 
Included.    It  helps  but  it  does  not  go  ^ 
far  as  I  would  like  to  see  it  go,  butil 
would  certainly  like  to  see  it  there  b(^- 
cause  I  think  it  is  a  directive  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Do  you  conceive  of  some 
family  using  both  the  food  stamp  plsn 
and  direct  distribution  if  no  two  colored 
stamps  are  made  available? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     No.  I  do  nc  t. 
Mr.  QUIE.     It  would  just  be  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  sO|- 
but  not  by  the  same  family  using  direct 
distribution  and  the  food  stamps — ro. 
Mr.  QUIE.  In  other  words,  with  tUs 
language  in.  if  the  food  stamp  program 
would  not  keep  up  the  distribution  bf 
surplus  food,  they  would  be  practically 
required  to  keep  the  direct  distribution 
program  going  in  the  county. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.     Either  in  tie 
county  or  In  some  way.    Of  course,  you 
are  going  to  find  a  lot  of  places  that 
will  not  take  the  food  stamp  in  prefer- 
ence   to    direct    distribution.     Unfortu- 
nately, you  do  not  have  a  uniform  oper- 
ation of  the  food  stamp  program  in  every 
State.    You  also  do  not  have  the  same 
type  of  direct  food  distribution  in  every 
State.    The  cost  in  some  areas  is  borae 
by  the  county  government  and  in  some 
borne  by  the  State  government  and  in 
some  borne  by  the  city  government,  and 
you  are  going  to  find  there  are  so  many 
different  types  of  programs  there  is  no 
uniformity    about    it.    The    thing    tliat 
worried  me  is  this.     In  some  areas    I 
think   in    the   area   I    represent,   sone 
county  courts  would  be  inclined  to  wint 
to  take  the  food  stamp  plan  rather  than 
the  direct  distribution  because  it  would 
relieve  them  in  the  case  of  my  hoine 
county  of  spending  about  $8,000  a  y^r. 
With  a  small  budget,  that  is  a  great  suv- 
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ing  to  them  and  they  would  do  away* 
with  the  direct  distribution  and  go  to 
the  food  stamp  plan  and  let  the  Federal 
Government  pick  up  the  tab.  But 
there  would  only  be  about  20  percent  to 
25  percent  of  the  people  being  served 
under  the  direct  distribution  actually 
that  would  be  served  under  the  food 
stamp  plan  if  the  prediction  of  the  State 
director  of  welfare  is  correct:  and  he  is 
basing  that  prediction  on  what  has  hap- 
pened in  St.  Louis.  So  that  is  the  thing 
I  have  been  worried  about  happening, 
but  with  the  pressure  on  the  county 
court  to  get  out  from  under  the  cost  and 
the  pressure  they  will  receive  from  the 
retail  and  wholesale  food  distributors  to 
go  to  the  food  stamp  plan  rather  than 
to  direct  distribution.  Those  two  things, 
I  think,  would  influence  a  lot  of  the 
county  courts. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
language  in  the  bill  or  in  the  committee 
amendment  could  possibly  be  harmful. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]  that  it  may  not  be 
necessary,  but  it  will  certainly  not  be 
harmful  because  as  has  been  suggested, 
we  are  trying  to  encourage  the  use  of 
surplus  foods. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  may  mean  that  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  use  the  two  pro- 
grams, but  I  will  not  object  to  this  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.    HTJTCHINSON 

Mr.  HUTCfflNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Hutchinson: 
Page  9.  line  17,  after  the  words  "subject  to", 
strike  out  the  words  "approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary" and  Insert  the  words  "State  law". 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  in  the  general  debate  I  men- 
tioned a  problem  which  came  to  my 
mind,  and  I  stated  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time  to  correct  it.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
controversial.  I  hope  It  involves  some- 
thing almost  an  oversight  in  the  drafting 
of  the  bill. 

The  State  agency  which  is  to  be  vested 
by  this  bill  with  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  certification  of  households 
and  for  the  Issuance  of  coupons  would  be 
given  the  power  to  delegate  its  authority 
to  another  agency  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. I  submit  that  would  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  operations  of 

If  I  were  sitting  as  a  member  of  a 
State  legislature— and  I  did  for  many 
years— and  if  I  had  voted  for  an  appro- 
priation to  a  State  welfare  department 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  its  part 
of  this  food  stamp  program,  and  then  it 
was  called  to  my  attention  in  the  middle 
of  a  fiscal  year  that  the  State  welfare  de- 
partment had  decided  to  delegate  Its 
function  to  another  department  of  the 
State  government,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislature,  I  would  believe  that  to 


be  an  affront  not  only  to  the  legislature 
but  also  to  the  State  government  itself. 

For  that  reason  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  any  delegation  by  the 
State  agency,  which,  under  this  bill,  is  to 
be  given  initial  responsibility  to  carry  out 
the  program,  be  under  the  State  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Exactly  what  does  the 
amendment  mean? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  amendment 
means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  State 
welfare  department,  which  would  have 
Initial  authority  under  the  bill  to  certify 
the  households  and  to  issue  the  certifi- 
cates, wished  to  delegate  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  coupons 
to  another  agency  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, it  could  do  that  only  if  it  had  con- 
sent under  the  State  law  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     This  is  subject  only 

to  approval  of  the  Secretary.    That  is 

how  they  could  do  it  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    The  gentleman  wishes 

to  have  it  subject  to  State  law? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  That  Is  correct, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Suppose  it  were  made 
subject  to  State  law.  and  suppose  there 
were  no  State  law  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  There  always 
will  be  a  State  law.  Mr.  Chariman.  be- 
cause the  appropriation  will  be  by  State 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  never  appropriated  money 
to  run  the  food  stamp  program  in  my 
home  county.    The  county  does  that. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  State  shall 
carry  on  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  provision  under  this 
bill.  The  cost  of  the  administration  of 
the  program  will  be  a  State  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  in  some  instances 
the  gentleman  is  entirely  correct.  In 
other  instances,  the  State  could  not  force 
the  program  on  any  county  unless  the 
county  appropriated  money  to  run  the 
program. 

I  visualize  a  possibility,  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  that  we  might  find 
there  was  no  State  law  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  food  stamps. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  have 
one.  If  the  State  is  to  accept  the  pro- 
gram, it  should  have  some  law  to  cover 

it-  .      . 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  have  no  objection  to 

accepting  the  amendment  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  still  do  not  understand  how 
to  evaluate  the  amendment.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  it  and  go  to  conference 
with  it  and  try  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  it.  I  do  not  want  to  have  anything 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  whole  law. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  assure  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  not  offered  in  any  de- 
sire to  cripple.  My  desire  is  merely  to 
preserve  some  State  rights. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  With  that  statement, 
I  will  accept  It. 
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Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hutchinson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson) 
there  were — ayes  79,  noes  10. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.   LEGCETT 

Mr.  LEGrGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Legoett:  Sec. 
10.  Page  11,  After  line  19,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  10(g).  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
the  funds  available  for  the  carrjrlng  out  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  State's  population  In  proportion 
to  the  total  national  population." 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members,  this  amendment  I  have  is  very 
simple.  I  support  the  bill  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  it  a  better  bill.  I  genuine- 
ly believe  we  have  poor  people  through- 
out the  entire  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Alabama,  or  Mississippi,  or  the 
State  of  Michigan,  or  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  have  any  particular  hold 
on  it.  It  may  be  In  percentages  that 
some  of  us  may  be  worse  off  than  others, 
but  this  bill  will  not  help  everybody.  It 
will  provide  basic  assistance  to  a  lot  of 
poor  people  and  since  we  can  only  do 
about  10  percent  of  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done,  I  think  its  benefits  ought  to 
be  ratably  apportioned  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  this  bill  Is  Intended  to  re- 
place or  partially  to  replace  the  direct 
distribution  program.  Therefore,  I  had 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  aggre- 
gate the  assistance  given  by  States  under 
the  direct  distribution  program  appor- 
tioned throughout  the  entire  United 
States  under  the  needy  persons  distribu- 
tion program.  There  has  been  some 
talk  about  discrimination  here,  but  I 
find  there  was  none  so  far  as  the  South 
is  concerned.  I  was  amazed  to  find  that 
In  the  State  of  Alabama  they  received 
some  $5.9  million  under  the  direct  dis- 
tribution program  In  fiscal  year  1963. 
The  State  of  Arkansas  got  $7.5  million. 
My  great  State  of  California,  which  has 
a  lot  of  poor  people  and  also  has  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  these  United 
States  got  $1.2  million.  The  State  of 
Florida  got  $2.6  million.  Georgia  re- 
ceived $2.3  million.  The  great  State  of 
Illinois  received  $4  million.  Louisiana 
received  $6.3  million,  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  received  $331,000.  The 
State  of  Alaska  received  nothing  and 
the  State  of  Hawaii  received  nothing. 
The  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico  received 
$14  million,  the  largest  recipient,  I  be- 
lieve, outside  of  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  which  did  qualify 
for  nearly  $20  million  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  think  as  far  as  helping  numbers 
of  people,  in  the  State  of  Alabama  they 
helped  123,000  people  under  the  direct 
distribution  program  for  needy  families 
and  122,000  In  Arkansas,  16,600  In  my 
great  State  of  California,  105,000  in 
Florida,  217,000  In  Kentucky,  and  197,- 
000  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  any  community  or 
State  did  not  receive  direct  distribution 
of  food.  It  was  only  because  It  did  not 
ask  for  it  and  it  did  not  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Under  the  gentleman's  amendment 
you  would  not  have  regard  for  the  need 
of  the  particular  area,  but  you  would 
just  apportion  it  among  the  States  based 
upon  papulation,  regardless  of  economic 
status.  If  we  accept  the  gentleman's 
proposition  we  disregard  the  need.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  very  bad  one 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  On  the  basis 
on  which  the  gentleman  has  offered  his 
amendment,  he  might  offer  another 
amendment  and  say  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  defense  contracts  ought  to  be  on 
a  population  basis.  That  would  have 
about  the  same  amount  of  reasonable- 
ness In  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  No;  defense  con- 
tracts are  not  based  on  poverty,  but  on 
ability  to  perform  the  job. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  the  pov- 
erty is  caused  because  all  of  the  defense 
contracts  are  out  there  and  in  California 
they  do  not  have  as  many  poor  people 
and  do  not  have  the  need  for  a  program 
of  this  kind.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  distribute  this  Government  money  ac- 
cording to  his  amendment,  let  us  dis- 
tribute the  defense  contracts  among  the 
various  States  in  the  same  way.  Then 
we  will  not  have  the  need. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  way  we  are  distributing  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  and 
so  forth,  he  will  see  the  vast  need  that 
there  is  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  the  gentleman  is  saying  by 
his  amendment  is  that  poor  people  re- 
side in  exact  proportions  in  every  State 
in  this  Nation.  I  am  quite  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  with  me  that  that 
is  not  so  and  that  there  are  areas  of 
greater  need.  Certainly  Appalachia  Is 
a  gcxxl  illustration  of  this.  You  might 
earmark  funds  for  a  State  that  did  not 
choose  to  use  them  and  exclude  funds 
from  another  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Leg- 
gett]  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  11,  line  20: 

DISQUALIFICATION    OF    RETAIL    FOOD    STORES    AND 
WHOLESALE    FOOD    CONCERNS 

Sec.  11.  Any  approved  retail  food  store  or 
wholesale  food  concern  may  be  disqualified 
from  fvurther  imrticlpatlon  In  the  food  stamp 

I  — 


program  on  a  finding,  made  as  specified  In 
the  regulations,  that  such  store  or  concern 
has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Such  disqualification  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  action  of  disqualification 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act. 

DETERMINATION    AND    DISPOSITION    OF    CLAIMS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power 
to  determine  the  amount  of  and  settle  and 
adjust  any  claim  and  to  compromise  or  deny 
all  or  part  of  any  such  claim  or  claims  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.    13.  Whenever — 

(a)  an  application  of  a  retail  food  store 
or  wholesale  food  concern  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  Is  denied. 

(b)  a  retail  food  store  or  a  wholesale  food 
concern  Is  disqualified  under  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  this  Act,  or 

(c)  all  or  part  of  any  claim  of  a  retail  food 
store  or  wholesale  food  concern  Is  denied 
under  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this 
Act,  notice  of  such  administrative  action  to 
be  Issued  to  the  retail  food  store  or  whole- 
sale food  concern  Involved.  Such  notice 
shall  be  delivered  by  certified  mall  or  per- 
sonal service.  If  such  store  or  concern  la 
aggrieved  by  such  action.  It  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act,  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  deliv- 
ery of  such  notice,  file  a  written  request  for 
an  opportunity  to  submit  information  In 
support  of  Its  position  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  the  regulations  may  designate.  If 
such  a  request  Is  not  made  or  If  such  store 
or  concern  falls  to  submit  Information  In 
support  of  Its  position  after  filing  a  request, 
the  administrative  ietermlnatlon  shall  be 
final.  If  such  a  request  is  made  by  such 
store  or  concern,  such  Information  as  may 
be  submitted  by  the  store  or  concern,  as  well 
as  such  other  Information  as  may  be  avail- 
able, shall  be  reviewed  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons designated,  who  shall,  subject  to  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  hereinafter  provided, 
make  a  determination  which  shall  be  final 
and  which  shall  take  effect  fifteen  days  after 
the  date  of  the  delivery  or  service  of  such 
final  notice  of  determination.  If  the  store 
or  concern  feels  aggrieved  by  such  final  de- 
termination he  may  obtain  Judicial  review 
thereof  by  filing  a  complaint  against  the 
United  States  In  the  United  States  district 
coiirt  for  the  district  In  which  he  resides  or 
Is  engaged  In  business,  or  In  any  court  of 
record  of  the  State  having  competent  Juris- 
diction, within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
delivery  or  service  of  the  final  notice  of  de- 
termination upon  him,  requesting  the  court 
to  set  aside  such  determination.  The  copy 
of  the  summons  and  complaint  required  to 
be  delivered  to  the  official  or  agency  whose 
order  Is  being  attacked  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  or  such  person  or  persons  as  he 
may  designate  to  receive  service  of  process. 
The  suit  In  the  United  States  district  court 
or  State  court  shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  by  the 
court  In  which  the  court  shall  determine  the 
validity  of  the  questioned  administrative  ac- 
tion In  issue.  If  the  court  determines  that 
such  administrative  action  Is  Invalid  it  shall 
enter  such  Judgment  or  order  as  it  determines 
Is  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence. During  the  pendency  of  such  Judicial 
review,  or  any  appeal  therefrom,  the  adminis- 
trative action  under  review  shall  be  and 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect,  unless  an  ap- 
plication to  the  court  on  not  less  than  ten 
days'  notice,  and  after  hearing  thereon  and  a 
showing  of  irreparable  injury,  the  court 
temporarily  stays  such  administrative  action 
pending  disposition  of  such  trial  or  appeal. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MS.    COOLBT 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
a  technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coolet; 
page  12,  line  24.  strike  out  "to  be  Issued" 
Insert  "shall  be  issued". 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlema^ 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

violations    and    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pr( . 
vide  for  the  Issuance  or  presentment  for  n; 
demptlon  of  coupons  to  such  person  or  pe  • 
sons  and  at  such  times  and  In  such  manner 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pro 
tect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  or  »' 
Insure  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  * 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issue  pursuant  to 

Act. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  uses,  transfers 
quires    or  possesses  coupons  In  any  mai 
not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regulatl 
Issued   pursuant   to  this   Act   shall.   If   su^ih 
coupons  are  of  the  value  of  « 100  or  more 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  1'*^- 
prlsoned    for   not   more   than   five   years, 
both    or.  If  such  coupons  are  of  a  value 
less  than  $100,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mlwie 
meanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be 
sented.  coupons  for  payment  or  redemptlsn 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing  *"> 
same  to  have  been  received,  transferred 
used  In  any  manner  In  violation  of  the  • 
visions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  l! 
pursuant  to   this   Act  shall  be   guilty  ofl 
felony  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
fined   not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprlsor  ed 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  or 
such  coupons  are  of  a  value  of  less  than 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Coupons  issued  pursuant  to  this 
shall   be   deemed   to   be   obligations   of 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  title 
United  States  Code,  section  8 
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COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  15.  (a)   Eath  State  shall  be  res. 
ble  for  financing,  from  funds  available  to 
State    or    political    subdivision    thereof, 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  administrative 
sponsiblllties  assigned  to  it  under  the  i 
visions  of  this  Act.    Except  as  provided  fo  • 
subsection    (b)    of   this  section,   such   r^ 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to 
certification  of  households;    the  accepta^c 
storage,  and  protection  of  coupons  after 
delivery  to  receiving  points  within  the  S 
and  the  Issuance  of  such  coupons  to  eligible      ^ 
households  and  the  control  and  accounting 

therefor. 

(b)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  c(^p- 
erate  with  State  agencies  In  the  certlfi 
of  households  which  are  not  receiving 
type   of   public   assistance   so   as    to   Ir 
the  effective  certification  of  such  households 
in  accordance  with  the  eligibility 
approved  under  the  provisions  of  section 
of  this  Act.     Such  cooperation  shall  Inc"' 
payments  to  State  agencies  for  part  of 
cost  thev  Incur  In  the  certification  of  i 
homehoids.     The  amount  of  such  payi^ent 
to  any  one  SUte  agency  shall  be  50  per 
turn  of  the  sum  of :  ( 1 )  the  direct  salary 
(Including  the  cost  of  such   fringe  be 
as  are  normally  paid  to  Its  personnel  by 
State  agency)  of  the  personnel  used  to  H 
such  Interviews  and  such  postlntervlew 
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Investigations  as  are  necessary  to  certify 
the  eligibility  of  such  households,  and  of  the 
immediate  supervisor  of  such  personnel,  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  they  are  employed 
In  certifying  the  eligibility  of  such  house- 
holds; (2)  travel  and  related  costs  Incurred 
by  such  personnel  In  postlntervlew  field  In- 
vestigations of  such  households;  and  (3)  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
costs  computed  under  (1)  and  (2)  above. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964;  not  In 
excess  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965;  not  in  excess  of  $175,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966-  and  not  In  excess  of  $250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  Such  por- 
tion of  any  such  appropriation  as  may  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  coupon 
allotments  Issued  to  eligible  households 
which  Is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by 
such  households  for  such  allotments  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
separate  account  created  under  section  7(d) 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  value  of  those  coupons  Issued  which 
Is  In  excess  of  the  value  of  coupons  for  which 
households  are  charged,  to  an  amount  which 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation for  such  fiscal  year  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  separate  account  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
of  the  funds  in  the  separate  account  created 
under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act  are  no  longer 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall  be  paid 
into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

(d)  Amounts  expended  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
amounts  expended  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  agricultural  price-support  pro- 
gram and  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose 
of  budget  presentations,  to  relate  to  the 
functions  of  the  Grovernment  concerned  with 
welfare. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  17,  line  13, 
strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert  "$75,- 
000,000". 


poT  isi-        rpj^g  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  17.  line  14, 
strike  out  "$175,000,000"  and  Insert  "$100,- 
000,000". 

stajtes;         The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment:  Page  17.  line  16. 
strike  out  "$250,000,000"  and  insert  "$200.- 
000,000". 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  17.  line  23. 
sUike  out  subsection  (b)  and  Insert  the 
following : 

"(b)  Any  State  which  requests  to  partici- 
pate m  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be  re- 


quired, from  funds  available  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  make  reim- 
bursement payments  to  the  United  States  In 
an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  those  coupons  Issued  to  households 
within  the  State  which  Is  In  excess  of  the 
value  of  coupons  for  which  such  households 
are  charged.     Such  reimbursement  payments 
shall  be  deposited  Into  and  made  a  part  of 
the  seoarate  account  created  In  section  7(d) 
of  this  Act.     Such  deposits  shall  be  available, 
without   limitation    to   fiscal    years,   for   the 
redemption  of  coupons:   Provided,  That,   In 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
value  of  those  coupons  Issued  which,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  coupons  for  which  house- 
holds are  charged  to  an  amount  which  Is  not 
In  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  following:  ( 1 )  the 
portion  of  the  appropriation  for  such  fiscal 
year    which    Is   transferred    to    the   separate 
account  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section;  and  (2)    the  amount  of 
the   reimbursement  payments  deposited   by 
States    Into    such    separate    account    during 
such  fiscal  year." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    REIFEL 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reifel  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  18,  line  4,  strike 
out  the  word  "Any"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Except 
eligible  Indians  on  Federal  Indian  reserva- 
tions, any". 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  committee  amendment  States  would 
be  required  to  pay  one-half  of  the  value 
of  the  free  stamps  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  program. 

Eligible  Indian  recipients  living  on 
Federal  Indian  reservations  are  basically 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  States  to  assume  one-half  the  cost  of 
this  responsibility. 

Therefore  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  exempts  the  States 
from  the  cost  of  one-half  of  the  free 
stamps  when  a  program  is  established 
on  an  Indian  reservation. 

There  are  22  or  23  States  of  the  Union 
that  have  Indian  reservations,  where  the 
Indians  are  generally  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  other 
services. 

This  amendment  should  prevail,  and 
the  Federal  Government  should  assume 
the  full  responsibility  for  the  value  of 
the  stamps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  ac- 
ceptable amendment.  The  Indians  who 
are  on  reservations  surely  are  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  of  the  States.  We  have  just  heard 
this  morning  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  stated 
that  these  people  are  poverty  stricken. 
If  ever  there  was  an  area  where  there  is 
a  need  for  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food,  this  is  that  case.  I  think  if  there 
is  a  food  stamp  plan  established  the 
Indian  should  be  included.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  no  reservation  was  included 
in  the  pilot  program. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  this 
amendment  is  to  beat  the  entire  Quie 
amendment.  Then  there  will  be  no  need 
for  this  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment.  This  50-percent  amend- 
ment will  destroy  the  purposes  of  this 
bill.  It  will  be  impossible  for  this  bill 
to  be  put  into  operation  in  many  areas 
where  it  is  most  needed.  It  will  start 
a  practice  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
be  very  unwise.  I  submit  that  we  should 
vote  down  the  entire  proposition,  the 
entire  Quie  amendment.  That  will  take 
care  of  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding  to  me  because  I 
concur  100  percent  with  what  he  says. 
There  are  thousands  of  Indians  living 
in  my  district,  just  as  there  are  in  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert].  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  wording  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  offered 
the  amendment  to  the  Quie  amendment 
would  draw  a  distinction  between  those 
Indians  who  are  on  reservations  and 
those  Indians  who  are  on  allotted  or 
other  trust  lands,  who  are  equally  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Here  we  would  be  giving  one  In- 
dian ward  of  the  Government  an  ad- 
vantage over  another  ward  of  the  Gov- 
ernment because  the  latter  does  not  live 
on  a  reservation. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  The  intent  of  my 
amendment  is  to  include  all  Indisins  who 
are  the  Government's  responsibility. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  say  so.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  limits  the  use  of 
100  percent  of  Federal  funds  to  Indians 
living  on  reservations.  A  large  number 
of  them  do  not  live  on  reservations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel] 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  65,  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment.  I  think  the 
committee  took  wise  action  when  it 
adopted  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
which  provides  that  the  States  shall  pay 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp 
plan.  As  has  been  said  many  times  dur- 
ing the  debate,  this  is  now  a  welfare 
program.  It  is  even  more  so  than  the 
direct  distribution  plan. 

Whenever  we  have  had  a  welfare  pro- 
gram, as  is  indicated  by  a  letter  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  the  views  which 
I  presented  on  this  bill,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  only  paid  a  portion  of  the 


cost  and  the  State  has  paid  a  portion  of 
the  cost.  The  average  of  all  the  wel- 
fare programs  has  been  60  percent  Fed- 
eral and  40  percent  by  the  State  or  local 
community.  This  is  a  time-honored  and 
time-tested  principle  of  welfare  pro- 
grams. This  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  food  stamp  program.  We 
have  a  direct  distribution  program  which 
will  go  on  into  the  future.  That  is  not 
stopped.  It  is  not  terminated.  It  is  not 
repealed  by  this  legislation.  We  have  a 
food  stamp  plan  on  the  books — perma- 
nent legislation — 100-percent  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  comes 
out  of  section  32  funds.  This  goes  on. 
Any  poor  State  or  community  can  re- 
ceive food  from  direct  distribution  or  the 
present  food  stamp  plan.  However,  in 
this  program,  which  provides  that  the 
food  stamp  plan  can  be  spread  over  the 
entire  United  States  depending  on  the 
generosity  of  the  Congress,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility must  be  kept  by  the  States. 
So,  the  State  will  be  required  to  j>ay  50 
percent  of  the  cost. 

The  States  can  afford  to  do  it.  Just 
look  at  the  States  that  are  now  receiving 
the  food  stamp  plan.  These  are  listed 
on  page  9.  Look  at  those  States.  Are 
the  poor  States  like  Mississippi  or  South 
Carolina,  the  two  poorest  States,  listed 
here?  No,  they  do  not  have  stamp  pro- 
grams. States  like  California.  Illinois, 
and  Indiana  are  of  the  highest  per  capita 
income  States  in  the  Nation  and  they 
receive  food  stamps.  Are  they  not  able 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost?  They  are 
more  able  to  pay  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is.  which  is  having  trouble  re- 
ceiving enough  revenue  and  keeping  in 
the  black.  We  have  been  in  the  red  for 
years.  I  believe  the  principle  of  State 
participation  must  be  kept. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman's  own 
State  of  Minnesota  has  three  food  stamp 
programs  in  operation  in  three  counties. 
You  heard  your  colleague  make  a  speech 
during  the  debate  to  the  effect  that  those 
counties  could  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  contemplated  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  is  just  not  correct. 
You  know  in  Mirmesota  we  do  have  some 
poverty  stricken  counties  and  they  can- 
not take  care  of  their  share  of  welfare 
costs — and  they  do  not.  The  State  legis- 
lature meets  and  pays  a  portion  of  every 
Federal  welfare  program  like  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  any  of  the  other  Fed- 
eral welfare  programs  in  the  State.  And 
it  is  with  the  generosity  and  help  from 
my  part  of  the  State,  which  is  not  pov- 
erty stricken,  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  is  helped,  and  this  help  will 
continue. 

There  will  always  be  some  financial 
limits  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  respect  to  all  of  these  welfare 
programs,  we  have  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments share,  there  will  be  more 
money  available  to  take  care  of  the  wel- 
fare costs. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  ratio  the  gentleman  has 
suggested  for  the  matching  by  State  and 
local  goverjunents  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  such  that  it  might  be  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  individual  citizen  who  participates  in 
the  food  stamp  program  will  have  to  put 
up  40  percent.  He,  in  effect,  will  repre- 
sent the  local  and  State  goverrunents. 
On  top  of  that,  the  State  government 
will  do  all  the  administration.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  matching  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
in  the  old  age  assistance  program,  the 
recipient  of  old  age  assistance  puts  up  a 
portion  of  the  money.  The  Federal  and 
State  governments  do  not  pay  it  all. 
The  recipients  pay  what  they  can,  and 
above  that  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments pay  whatever  else  is  needed  to 
bring  the  person  up  to  the  income  level 
desired. 
That  is  the  way  these  programs  work. 
Let  us  consider  the  poverty  program, 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  which  is  called  the  "war  on 
poverty."  Have  they  accepted  that  time- 
honored  principle  of  State  and  Federal 
sharing?  Yes,  they  have.  The  pilot  op- 
eration for  the  first  2  years  will  provide 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for 
90  percent  and  the  States  to  pay  for  10 
percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent  (on  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  ,  Mr.  Quie  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  QUIE.     In  the  poverty  program, 
after  the  first  2  years,  the  Federal  Gov- , 
ernment  will  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost 
and  the  States  will  pay  25  percent  of  the 
cost. 

That  is  the  way  this  program  should 
work.  We  will  continue  to  have  the 
pilot  food  stamp  program,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  100  percent  of 
the  cost.  Surely  we  should  be  able  to 
follow  through  with  the  broad  new  pro- 
gram in  which  the  States  will  pay  a 
share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
made  a  survey  among  the  States  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program  and 
has  learned  that  the  welfare  directors 
in  these  States,  while  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  are  working 
hard  to  meet  other  needs,  such  as  medi- 
cal care,  housing,  and  so  forth,  and  are 
not  staffed  or  able  to  devote  the  time 
and  effort  necessary  toward  working  for 
a  budget  needed  to  meet  a  50-percent 
matching  fund  for  food  stamps.  I  feel 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
place  a  burden  on  the  welfare  depart- 
ments of  our  States  and  a  burden  upon 
other  programs,  which  would  make  it 
quite  difllcult  for  them  to  administer  all 
the  other  programs  as  they  are  now  ad- 
ministering them. 
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Mr  QUIE.  The  gentleman  cou 
make  the  same  statement  in  respect  Jo 
the  poverty  program,  if  that  ever  gets 
to  the  floor.  The  gentleman  could  s^y 
that  It  would  be  too  much  of  a  burden 
for  the  States  to  carry  part  of  that  pr  )- 
gram  Surely  we  do  not  expect  them  to 
say  that  they  are  willing  to  take  on  the 
burden  if  anyone  suggests  that  the  i'e<i- 
eral  Government  pay  it  all.  They  natu- 
rally answer  that  they  need  all  tlie 
Federal  money  they  can  get.  That  is  a 
natural  answer.  

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  minor  ty 

leader 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  support  the  gent  e- 
man's  amendment.  In  connection  with 
that  I  should  like  to  make  the  gene:-al 
observation  that  for  too  long  we  in  tjils 
country  have  followed  the  dangerous 
path  of  believing  and  of  asking  the  pjo- 
ple  to  believe  that  if  they  get  money  (jut 
of  Washington  it  is  free,  it  does  not  c0st 
anybody  anything,  and  that  the  Federa 
Government  is  solvent  and  the  Fed^al 
Government's  Treasury  is  inexhaustible 
while  somehow  or  other  the  States  do 
not  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  J.n> 
part  of  the  various  programs. 

There   Is   no   money    available    fi^m 
Washington  which  did  not  A^st  ^c^J 
from  the  taxpayers  of  one  of  the,  50 
States  of  the  Union.    Will  anybody  dis- 
pute that?  ^  ,.  1   J 
I  am  one  of  those  who  has  belieVed 
for  a  long  tim^and  I  have  operart;ed 
on  that  belief— that  this  constant  pres- 
sure to  transfer  all  collections  of  Jhe 
people's  money,  of  the  taxpayers   mon- 
ey   to  Washington,  and  to  have  it  ex- 
pended from  Washington  can  only  lead 
to  ultimate  disaster  to  our  way  of    ife. 
The  further  tax  collection  gets  away  f  om 
the  people  and  the  further  the  spenc  ing 
of  that  money  gets  away  from  the  people 
m  the  States  and  local  communities,  the 
more  we  develop  the  tendency  to  w  iste 
and  extravagance. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota   has   aiiain 

expired.  . 

(By  unanimous  consent  (on  reqjest 
of  Mr.  HALLECK..  Mr.  Qthe  was  g{ven 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.)  .   ^      ,■.  .^ 

Mr  HALLECK.    I  had  not  intended  to 
inject  myself  into  this  argument   «ut  I 
could  not  sit  here  and  listen  to  thi^  re- 
port about  what  some  of  the  State  people 
would  like  to  have.    I  do  not  know  what 
the  welfare  director  in  my  State  says 
about  this,  but  I  know  this:  the  p<|ople 
of  Indiana  have  to  carry  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden,  and  I  do  not  belieje  in 
transferring  it  to  Washington.     Maybe 
enough  of  you  do  believe  you  can  beat 
this  amendment  and  go  on  and  pas^  this 
bill  but  I  am  telling  you  now  unless  we 
at  «>metime  or  other— and  I  think  short- 
ly—call a  halt  to  this  trend,  we  are  ^omg 
to  be  in  for  real  trouble.    I  do  not  Jmow 
how  long  we  are  supposed  to  be  here 
tonight,  but  I  would  like  to  say.  though  it 
is  possibly  not  a  matter  of  gjeat, con- 
sequence on  the  other  side  of  the  aif  le  it 
just  so  happens  on  our  side  of  the!  aisle 
we  have  people  in  from  all  over  the  Coun- 
try who  are  here  tonight  for  functions  of 
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some  importance  to  them  and  to  us.    In 
addition,  there  is  a  matter  that  a  great 
many  of  us  are  interested  in  which  in- 
volves people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Tomorrow  is  another  day.  but  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  determination  to  act  to- 
night not  only  on  this  bill  but  the  bill 
dealing  with  wheat  and  cotton.    As  far 
as  the  latter  bill  is  concerned.  I  think  I 
might  as  well  say  right  now  that  prob- 
ably the  way  this  is  being  handled  is  the 
most    highhanded,    cavalier    operation 
involving  a  matter  of  consequence  that 
I  have  seen  here  in  my  time.    I  might  as 
well  pay  my  respects  to  that.    And.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  can  stay  here 
the  rest  of  the  night  to  dispose  of  these 
matters.    However,  this  is  only  Wednes- 
day.   So  with  the  rest  of  the  week  before 
us    why  all  this  pressure  from  the  ma- 
jority side  for  such  precipitous  action? 
Also  I  might  mention  the  fact  that  in  the 
rotunda  of  this  Capitol  lies  in  state  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  our  time  and 
one   of   the   greatest   Americans  of   all 
time     However,  as  I  say.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  stay  here  if  that  is  what  is 

needed.  .„  .. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the   majority 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  am  going  to  advise 
the  minority  leader  that  we  are  going  to 
stay  here  and  finish  these  bills  and  that 
the  leadership  of  the  committee  has  en- 
deavored from  11  o'clock  this  morning  to 
expedite  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
so  that  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  could  attend  to  Important  social 
functions.  Every  objection  made  to  our 
considering  this  bill  as  having  been  read 
and  every  point  of  no  quorum  that  was 
made  has  been  made  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  do  not  apologize  for 
going  on  with  the  consideration  of  this 
matter.  ^  ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  unanimous -consent  request  to  comply 
with  the  gentleman's  suggestion  to  close 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  this 
bill  by  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  MICHEL.    I  object. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
on  this  bill  close  by  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  motion  is  not  in  order  until  the  first 
speech  has  been  made  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  then  a  5-minute  speech 
in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  He  just  made  the  5- 
minute  speech. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  has  been  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  already.  The 
motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

state  It. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
entire  bill  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  entire  bill  has 
been  read,  and  there  has  been  debate  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

stfltc  it 

Mr  BEERMANN.  As  I  understand  it, 
one  speaker  may  speak  for  the  amend- 
ment and  one  against  it.   Is  that  correct? 

The     CHAIRMAN.    That    has     been 

done.  ,    ^, 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  So  far  only  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  has  spoken  for 
it.  Three  minutes  were  granted  addi- 
tionally by  the  majority  leader  and  3 
minutes  were  requested  by  the  minority 
leader.  There  has  been  no  5-minute  de- 
bate against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  has  been  de- 
bate on  the  amendment,  the  Chair  ad- 
vises the  gentleman,  and  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  in 

order.  ^.         -      ^ 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEYl  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  on  the  bill  close  at  6 
o'clock. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
question  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hoeven  and 
Mr.  Matthews.  ,.    ^  „ 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  149,  noes 

117. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jen- 
sen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  out  of 
further  respect  for  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.   JENSEN.     Mr.  Chairman.   I  de- 
mand tellers.    It  is  disgraceful  to  have 
this  sort  of  thing  going  on  while  General 
MacArthur  is  lying  here  in  the  Capitol. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  will  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  a  vote  on  his 
motion  is  being  taken.    He  Is  not  recog- 
nized to  make  a  speech. 
Mr.  JENSEN.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jensen  and 
Mr.  Matthews. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  114,  noes 
146. 
So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller!. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Caltfomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
at    11    o'clock   this   morning    the   nrsi 
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Gemini  capsule  was  successfully 
launched  at  Cape  Kennedy.  The  Titan 
n  booster  lifted  the  capsule  into  space 
with  all  systems  working  perfectly.  In- 
sertion into  orbit  was  successfully  made, 
and  at  this  moment  the  spacecraft  is  in 
its  third  earth  orbit.  Plans  are  for  the 
unmanned  Gemini  to  remain  in  orbit  for 
about  3  \'2  days  during  which  time  we  will 
gain  invaluable  information  concerning 
our  newest  man-in-space  venture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable pride  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  for 
every  citizen  of  the  Nation.  Today  we 
used  Titan  II,  a  new  space  booster  which 
lifted  this  new  space  capsule  so  success- 
fully, and  a  new  spacecraft  which  accom- 
modates not  one  man  but  two. 

Congratulations  are  not  only  due  for 
the  NASA  team  who  successfully 
launched  this  unprecedented  flight,  but 
to  the  contractors  who  were  instrumental 
In  building  the  spacecraft  and  booster 
and  assisting  in  the  launch — the  Martin 
Co.,  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  and  the 
Gemini  capsule  manufacturer,  the  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Co.;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hundreds  of  subcontractors  who  per- 
formed invaluable  work  which  made  this 
mission  one  which  will  go  do\^^l  In  the 
history  of  the  exploration  of  space. 

Now  v.^e  have  reached  another  plateau 
in  our  mission  to  reach  the  moon  in  this 
decade,  and  on  this  day  I  feel  certain 
that  all  Americans  stand  a  little  taller 
for  this  remarkable  accomplishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  appar- 
ently the  conduct  and  voting  in  the 
House  Is  about  to  be  put  In  orbit.  That 
is  evident  from  the  way  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  Is  run- 
ning this  show.  There  Is  to  be  still  an- 
other bill  considered  this  evening  as  a 
part  of  this  "You  scratch  my  back  and 
I'll  scratch  yours"  deal.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  further  in  orbit  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  can  put  the  votes  In  this 
House.  I  would  just  like  to  serve  notice 
here  and  now  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  do  not  like  it  and  I  will  be  pres- 
ent for  a  further  round  of  this  high- 
handed business  In  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  since  only  10  minutes  remain 
for  debate  under  the  limitation  of  time, 
at  this  time  each  Member  will  now  be 
recognized  for  15  seconds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch]. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  me 
if  this  legislation  was  covered  by  the 
civil  rights  bill  as  It  passed  the  House. 
It  is  my  studied  judgment  that  this  leg- 
islation is  subject  to  the  civil  rights  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  In  order  not 
to  leave  any  doubt  about  the  question, 
I  have  also  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  he  Joins  In  my  opinion. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al- 
lotted to  Mr.  GuBSER  was  granted  to  Mr. 
McCulloch.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  was  saying,  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  senior  minority 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  of  the  same  opinion.  I  might 
say,  too,  that  I  have  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  he,  too, 
was  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Blatnik]. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Quie  amendment  should  be  defeated  be- 
cause what  it  does  is  to  penalize  those 
who  need  the  help  the  most  and  deny 
them  help.  Those  who  are  in  better 
shape  financially  and  economically  will 
be  given  top  priority.  It  is  discrimina- 
tory and  will  make  the  program  abso- 
lutely unworkable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Quie  amendment 
has  been  proposed  by  those  who  oppose 
the  bill.  If  the  food  stamp  bill  passes 
with  this  amendment  the  program  will 
be  prevented  from  carrying  out  its  basic 
purposes.  This  program  has  been  de- 
signed specifically  for  those  areas  which 
cannot  afford  such  a  welfare  plan.  Un- 
der the  Quie  amendment,  those  areas 
which  need  food  stamps  the  most  will  be 
least  able  to  participate  financially. 

The  attitude  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  readily  understandable 
when  we  analyze  the  nature  of  his  own 
district  and  the  need  for  the  food  stamp 
program  there.  Of  the  12  counties  in 
his  district  only  2,  Freeborn  and  Mower, 
are  now  participating  in  the  surplus  food 
direct  distribution  program.  In  these 
two  counties  only  approximately  700 
families  receive  surplus  foods.  Neither 
of  these  two  cotmties  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  None  of  the  12  coun- 
ties are  classified  as  redevelopment  areas 
or  areas  of  relatively  continuous  or  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  Perhaps  these 
facts  are  more  significant  than  the  so- 
called  principle  of  State-Federal  partici- 
pation in  explaining  the  Quie  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  contrast  the  situation  in  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  with  my  own  area  in  north- 
eastern Minnesota.  In  the  11  counties 
of  my  Eighth  District  only  1  does  not 
participate  in  either  the  food  stamp  or 
direct  distribution  prc^rams.  Only  two 
are  not  classified  as  redevelopment  areas. 

Some  of  these  towns  are  so  poor  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  participate  in  ex- 
isting Federal  programs.  For  example, 
one  town  which  is  dumping  its  own  raw 
sewage  into  the  lake  which  also  serves 
as  its  water  supply,  desperately  wants 
and  needs  a  new  sewage  treatment  plant. 
It  was  awarded  an  accelerated  public 
works  grant  with  a  66% -percent  Federal 
grant,  yet  was  so  poor  it  could  not  come 
up  with  its  own  share.  It  could  not  even 
afford  an  engineer  to  undertake  the  basic 
planning.    And  this  is  but  one  example. 


The  surplus  foods  may  satisfy  the  feel- 
ing of  hunger  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
But  a  program  which  does  not  include 
the  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  so  nec- 
essary to  a  balanced  diet  will  still  leave 
the  body  hungry  for  essential  vitamins 
and  proteins.  Eighty  percent  of  the  in- 
creased food  consumption  of  the  par- 
ticipating food  stamp  families  has  been 
in  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  not  avail- 
able in  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  noted  in  debate  yesterday  that  29 
States  meet  only  in  the  odd  years  and 
thus  could  not  possibly  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  this  year.  Three 
States  meet  only  in  even  years  and  would 
have  to  wait  until  1966  to  implement  the 
food  stamp  plan.  The  majority  of  the 
balance  of  the  States  having  annual  ses- 
sions will  probably  have  adjourned  by  the 
time  this  bill  is  enacted  and  would  also 
have  to  wait  until  next  year. 

Furthermore,  even  when  they  do  meet. 
State  legislatures  are  often  very  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  these  matching 
grant  welfare  programs.  And  those 
which  are  the  first  to  participate  are 
usually  the  more  wealthy  areas  already 
having  excellent  existing  welfare  pro- 
grams. For  example,  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed, effective  in  May  1961,  has  only 
15  States  as  participants.  The  Minne- 
sota State  Senate  refused  to  participate 
in  this  program  in  1963  because  the  pro- 
gram required  a  small  State  matching 
amount. 

The  Kerr-Mills  law,  effective  in  Octo- 
ber 1960,  has  only  33  States  participating. 
Minnesota's  participation  will  be  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1964 — almost  4  years 
later.  There  are  other  examples  of  the 
States'  failure  to  respond  to  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  medical  assistance  or  medi- 
cal vendor  program  under  old-age  assist- 
ance started  in  1951.  In  1952  there  were 
13  States  participating.  In  1954  there 
were  14  States  participating.  Seven  years 
later,  in  1958,  only  32  States  were  partici- 
pating. Aid  to  dependent  children  for 
children  removed  into  foster  care  was 
effective  in  May  1961.  As  of  January 
1964  only  14  States  were  participating. 
Many  counties  are  not  participating  in 
the  direct  distribution  surplus  food  pro- 
gram because  they  carmot  even  afford 
the  administrative  costs  Involved. 

"When  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  enough 
to  eat  we  simply  cannot  make  these 
people  wait  that  long. 

When  I  cited  In  debate  these  examples, 
and  when  I  stated  that  hungry  people 
cannot  wait  years  to  participate  in  food 
stamps,  I  was  told  that  these  people 
would  not  be  hungry  because  they  could 
still  participate  in  the  surplus  food  pro- 
gram. We  have  heard  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette brushing  off  the  complaints  of  her 
hungry  citizens  with  "Let  them  eat 
cake."  The  20th  century  version  of  this 
callous  cry  Is  "Let  them  eat  surplus 
foods." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  issue  boils 
down  to  whether  our  attitude  is  to  be 
one  of  feeding  surplus  foods  to  surplus 
people  or  one  of  providing  an  adequate 
balanced  diet  to  unfortunate  Americans. 
When  the  vote  comes  to  defeat  the  Quie 
amendment,  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
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body  will  express  their  concern  and  de- 
lete this  hamstringing  provision  from  the 
food  stamp  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clrialr  recog-* 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr, 
Jennings]. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rls 
In  support  of  the  bUl.  I  certainly  feel 
however,  that  the  Qiiie  amendmen 
should  be  knocked  out  of  the  bill  on  th 
basis  of  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gentie 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  the  enactmen; 
of  H.R.  10222.  but  believe  strongly  thafc 
we  should  delete  one  amendment  that 
was  adopted  in  the  House  Committee  o^ 
Agriculture.  That  is  the  amendment  to 
require  the  States  to  pay  50  percent  ojf 
the  cost  of  the  program.  I 

If  we  do  not  remove  the  amendment, 
the  effects  of  the  program  will  be  greatly 
dlmiiilshed  because  those  areas  needing 
the  greatest  help  will  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate. I  speak  from  experience  in  mjr 
own  State  of  Virghiia.  where  three  counr 
ties  and  one  city  in  my  district  are  pres- 
ently participating  in  the  program  on  & 
pilot  basis. 

Many  of  you  recall  that,  while  I  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  favored  the  fullest  use  of  oxjr 
agricultural  abimdance  in  a  broad  ranrfe 
of  activities  to  benefit  our  people.  The4e 
included  the  direct  distribution  of  sur- 
plus food  commodities:  the  school  lunqh 
and  school  milk  programs;  institution^ 
feeding;  and  others. 

One  of  the  first  bUls  that  I  sponsored 
as  a  freshman  in  the  84th  Congress  wis 
to  authorize  the  processing  of  wheat  and 
com  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  and 
institutional  use.  Since  that  bill  becanjie 
law  in  1955,  this  processing  of  grain  h^s 
continued  on  a  permanent  basis  and  mil- 
lions of  pounds  have  been  donated  to 
those  in  need,  to  schools  and  to  institu- 
tions. 

Various  counties  of  my  congressional 
district  in  southwest  Virginia  have  uti- 
lized the  direct  distribution  program.  It 
has  helped  meet  the  needs  of  hundreds 
of  families.  ^ 

In  1963,  three  counties  and  one  cjty 
formerly  using  direct  distribution  w^re 
designated  eligible  for  the  pilot  food 
stamp  program.  These  were  the  couji- 
ties  of  Dickenson,  Lee,  and  Wise,  and  tjhe 
city  of  Norton.  The  stamp  plan  Was 
inaugurated  after  details  were  completjed 
with  State  and  local  officials.  GenerajUy 
speaking,  the  operation  is  conducted  in 
a  manner  already  outlined  earlier  in  this 
discussion.  The  local  superintendent^  of 
welfare  certify  the  ellgibiUty  of  api^U- 
cants  and  administer  the  program.     \ 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  ^ell 
received  in  those  areas  I  have  mentloi^ed. 
I  have  secxu-ed  reports  from  the  Icjcal 
superintendents  of  welfare,  from  the 
Federal  food  stamp  office,  and  hftve 
talked  with  several  residents  of  these 
four  political  subdivisions.  The  program 
is  well  on  the  road  to  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  operations  ever  under- 
taken. The  few  complaints  are  rila- 
Uvely  minor.  1 

These  families  participating  in  the 
program  regard  it  as  much  more  effective 
in  giving  them  a  balanced  diet. 


The  merchants  have  been  high  in  their 

praise. 

It  has  given  an  economic  uplift  to  the 
areas  participating. 

The  following  comments  are  taken 
from  a  report  of  the  Dickenson  County 
superintendent  of  public  welfare: 

We  believe  the  stamp  program  Is  superior 
to  the  program  of  direct  distribution  of  sur- 
plus foods.  The  recipient  has  a  choice  of 
foods  and  can  have  a  more  adequate  diet.  He 
also  has  some  responsibility  because  of  the 
requirement  that  he  pay  a  proportional  sum 
and  when  a  person  "pays"  In  some  manner 
\is\ially  the  products  become  more  valuable. 
The  economy  of  the  county  also  Is  benefited 
by  the  food  coupons. 


The  program,  as  summarized  for  the 
month  of  February,  reveals  the  following 
facts  for  my  eligible  areas : 

Dickenson  County:  673  families  or 
3,138  persons  participated.  Stamps 
issued,  $36,166. 

Lee  County:  567  families  or  2,783  per- 
sons participated.  Stamps  Issued. 
$33,092. 

Wise  County:  721  families  or  3,440  per- 
sons    participated.       Stamps     Issued, 

$39,156. 

City  of  Norton:  71  families  or  287  per- 
sons participated.  Stamps  issued,  $3,586. 
You  can  see  very  easily  the  impact 
these  expenditures  for  food  would  have 
on  the  diets  among  eligible  families  and 
on  the  economy  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  found  this  to  be 
a  well  planned  and  administered  pro- 
gram. It  is  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  people  in  the  eligible  areas.  It  helps 
not  only  those  in  need,  but  our  farmers 
who  produce  the  foods  purchased. 

I  again  reiterate  that  we  should  re- 
move the  requirement  that  States  must 
pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  for  the  food 
stamp  program  and  approve  H.R.  10222. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
listened  to  practically  all  the  debate  on 
this  bill  and  still  I  am  not  convinced  of 
the  merit  of  this  legislation. 

This  Qule  amendment  ought  to  be 
adopted.  We  have  aready  adopted  the 
Jones  amendment  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  of  direct  dis- 
tribution. Within  a  few  weeks  we  will 
have  the  agricultvure  appropriation  bill 
before  this  House  and  you  will  see  that 
over  $200  million  is  already  going  into 
this  program. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
SuLLrvAN]  yesterday  said  on  page  7132 
of  the  Record  that: 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  once 
this  program  Is  operating  nationally,  will 
be  about  the  same  as  the  present  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  giving  away  sur- 
plvis  food  to  the  needy.  The  one  program 
replaces  the  other.  The  total  coeta  of  both 
would  be  about  the  same. 


I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  now 
will  have  two  programs  In  the  same  area 
costing  untold  millions  of  dollars. 

This  food  stamp  program  is  not  a 
budgeted  item  over  and  above  the  pilot 
projects.  Those  of  you  who  have  piously 
proclaimed  to  be  advocates  of  "holding 
the  line"  on  spending  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention. 


Now  bearing  In  mind  that  currently 
the  program  is  only  operating  as  a  pilot 
project  In  40  counties,  the  cost  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  is  $44,625,000.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1965  it  will  be  $51,125,000 
with  some  110  to  115  Federal  employees 
involved.  Visualize,  if  you  will,  expand- 
ing this  program  to  over  3,000  counties 
throughout  the  United  States— a  75-fold 
increase  and  try  to  contemplate  the  cost 
in  future  years.  It  will  be  astronomical. 
By  the  AgrictUture  Departments'  own 
figures  an  additional  240  man-years  of 
Federal  employees  will  be  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  By  1966  it  will 
grow  to  300  man-years  and  by  1967  it 
will  be  600  man-years. 

This  is  pure  and  simple  a  Federal  relief 
program  and  we  ought  to  continue  the 
traditional  pattern  for  welfare  programs 
of  matching  State  and  local  funds  with 
Federal  funds.  This  amendment  should 
be  retained  in  the  bill. 

No  wonder  there  are  over  200  applica- 
tions for  participation.  Why  not  apply 
when  Uncle  Sam  will  pick  up  the  full 
tab?  The  same  argument  would  hold 
true  for  those  who  argue  that  the  gro- 
cery stores  are  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  would  be  for  it.  too,  If,  as  a 
retailer,  the  Federal  Government  were 
picking  up  the  tab  for  the  difference  my 
customers  required  to  have  them  do 
business  with  me.  This  does  not  make 
it  right  and  proper. 

If  this  local  and  State  participation 
feature  Is  not  retained  in  the  bill,  I  shall 
have  to  vote  against  it,  for  then  the 
floodgates  will  be  opened  to  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  welfare  program 
financed  wholly  by  a  debt-ridden  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  California 
[Mt.Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentieman  from  Ohio,  the  civil 
rights  provision  would  only  apply  if 
there  were  discrimination  in  this  partic- 
ular program.  There  Is  an  antidiscrim- 
ination provision  in  this  bill  Itself. 

With  respect  to  the  Quie  amendment, 
we  have  engaged  in  an  idle  act  If  that 
remains  in  the  bill,  because  we  extend  the 
direct  giveaway  program  and  that  re- 
quirement of  50  percent  in  this  pro- 
gram would  make  it  that,  so  nolaody 
would  choose  that  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qtjie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  people 
who  are  in  real  dire  need  have  the  direct 
distribution  program  and  the  present 
food  stamp  plan  which  they  can  use. 
If  this  program  is  going  to  be  spread  all 
over  the  country,  as  the  plan  which  we 
are  considering  will  surely  spread,  the 
States  ought  to  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility by  paying  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
That  Is  what  my  amendment  proposes. 
The  States  ought  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
just  like  they  do  in  the  other  welfare  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  time-tested  and  time- 
honored  principle  which  we  ought  to 
adhere  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Beer  MANN]. 
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Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Quie  sunendment.  I  would 
like  to  make  the  observation  that  we 
have  farm  programs  to  increase  surpluses 
and  now  we  have  to  have  a  program  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  that  this  amendment  be  voted  down. 
Unless  this  amendment  is  defeated,  we 
would  be  passing  a  bill  that  would  never 
go  into  effect.  I  urge  its  defeat.  It  was 
not  inserted  in  this  bill  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  bill  or  the  progrsun;  it  was 
offered  as  a  device  to  kill  the  bill,  and 
kill  the  program.  If  this  bill  were  to  be- 
come law  with  this  amendment  included, 
not  only  would  there  be  no  new  food 
stamp  plans  put  into  operation,  but  all  of 
the  existing  pilot  projects  would  also 
come  to  a  halt. 

When  I  introduced  this  legislation — 
the  administration  bill — it  was  in  order 
to  enable  other  cities  and  communities 
in  the  Nation  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
a  food  stamp  plan  which  we  already  have 
in  my  city,  and  which  we  prefer  to  the  di- 
rect distribution  system.  But  St.  Louis 
could  not  have  a  food  stamp  plan  any 
more,  and  neither  could  Pittsburgh  or 
Detroit,  or  any  of  the  other  40  areas 
which  now  have  food  stamp  projects,  if 
this  amendment  were  to  become  law. 
The  reason  is  very  simple: 

Our  States  could  not  and  would  not 
undertake  to  finance  half  of  the  cost  of 
the  food  subsidy.  Msmy  of  the  States 
cannot  afford  to  take  advantage  now  of 
such  important  matching  Federal  aid 
welfare  programs  such  as  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  and  aid  to  children  of  the  xmem- 
ployed,  and  most  of  them  are  not  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  all  of  the  Federal 
funds  they  could  obtain  in  other  welfare 
programs.  Those  are  all — and  must  be — 
statewide  programs.  The  food  stamp 
plan  operates  only  In  those  areas  of  a 
State  which  want  it  and  which  have  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  needy  persons  to  make 
it  practical  to  operate. 

The  States  must  now  shoulder  many 
of  the  costs  of  a  food  stamp  plan — the 
costs  of  certification  of  the  eligibles  who 
are  on  welfare,  and  half  of  the  cost  of 
certifying  other  eligibles  who  are  not  on 
public  assistance.  The  States  must  set 
up  the  machinery  to  keep  strict  account- 
ing of  all  of  the  food  coupons,  and  to  col- 
lect the  money  paid  by  the  food  stamp 
participants.  The  State  costs  are  not 
inconsequential.  In  my  State,  the  wel- 
fare administration  has  been  having  dif- 
ficulty finding  the  funds  to  finance  that 
part  of  the  costs  for  which  it  Is  now  re- 
sponsible; it  could  not  pay  the  very  sub- 
stantial additional  costs  this  amendment 
would  impose  on  Missouri  in  order  to  en- 
able us  to  continue  the  St.  Louis  food 
stamp  program. 

So,  what  we  have  here,  in  this  cunend- 
ment,  is  a  deliberate  device  to  kill  not 
only  this  bill  to  expand  the  program,  but 
to  kill  the  pilot  plans  now  in  operation. 
Jefferson  County  and  Walker  County  in 


Alabama  would  lose  their  projects,  as 
Congressman  Elliott  knows.  Indep>end- 
ence  County  in  Congressman  Mills'  dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  would  lose  its  project. 
So  would  Hunr.boldt  County,  in  the  Cali- 
fornia district  of  Congressman  Don 
Clausen.  Franklin  County  in  the  Illinois 
district  represented  by  Congressman 
Gray  would  no  longer  be  able  to  have  a 
food  stamp  plan.  Congressman  Den- 
ton's district  in  Indiana  would  lose  the 
food  stamp  program  in  Vanderburgh 
County.  In  Kansas,  Congressman  EtoLE's 
district  would  lose  the  project  in  Rice 
County.  In  Congressman  Perkins'  dis- 
trict in  Kentucky,  the  projects  in  Floyd, 
Knott,  and  Perry  Counties  would  end, 
and  they  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
direct  distribution  system.  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  districts  represented  by  Con- 
gressmen Thompson  and  Long  would  see 
their  food  stamp  projects  ended  in 
Avoyelles  and  Evangeline  Parishes;  the 
three  projects  in  Congressman  Blat- 
NicK's  Minnesota  district  in  Carlton, 
Itasca,  and  St.  Louis  Counties  would 
have  to  stop.  Congressman  Olsen's  dis- 
trict in  Montana  would  lose  the  Silver 
Bow  Coimty  project.  Three  counties  in 
New  Mexico — Mora,  San  Miguel,  and 
Santa  Fe  Counties — would  no  longer  be 
able  to  continue  under  the  program. 

Congressman  Cooley's  North  Caro- 
lina district  would  lose  the  Nash  Coun- 
ty project.  In  Ohio,  the  project  in  Con- 
gressman Ashley's  district,  would  be 
terminated  in  Lucas  County,  and  Cuya- 
hoga County,  represented  by  Congress- 
men Feighan,  Vanik,  and  Minshall  and 
by  Mrs.  Bolton  would  have  to  give  up 
the  food  stamp  plan.  In  Mrs.  Green's 
district  of  Oregon,  the  Multnomah  Coun- 
ty project  would  end.  In  Pennsylvania 
numerous  districts  would  be  affected: 
Congressman  Saylor's  In  Cambria 
County,  Congressman  Morgan's  In  Fay- 
ette County,  Congressman  Flood's  in  Lu- 
zerne, as  well  as  those  of  the  three  Mem- 
bers from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Repre- 
sentatives Moorhead,  Holland,  and  Ful- 
ton. Tennessee's  Third  District,  rep- 
resented by  Congressman  Brock,  would 
have  to  give  up  food  stamp  projects  In 
four  counties — Grundy,  Hamilton,  Mari- 
on, and  Sequatchie  Counties. 

In  Virginia,  the  three  counties  In  Con- 
gressman Jennings'  district  which  have 
food  stamp  plans,  Dickenson,  Lee,  and 
Wise  Counties,  would  lose  their  projects. 
In  Washington,  the  Grays  Harbor  Coim- 
ty project  In  Mrs.  Hansen's  district 
would  be  ended.  In  West  Virginia,  there 
are  food  stamp  projects  in  Logan  and 
Wayne  Counties  in  Congressman  Hech- 
LER's  district,  and  in  Mingo  and  McDow- 
ell Counties  In  Mrs.  Kee's  district  which 
would  have  to  be  terminated,  and  In  Wis- 
consin, the  Douglas  and  Iron  County 
projects  In  Congressman  O'Konski's  dis- 
trict would  have  to  be  ended.  I  men- 
tioned the  Detroit  project,  one  of  the 
very  first  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful.  Congressmen  Nedzi, 
Diggs,  Ryan,  Dingell,  Lesinskx,  and 
Griffiths  all  have  parts  of  their  district 
participating  in  the  program.  In  St. 
Louis,  both  Congressmen  Karsten  and  I 
would  have  our  districts  affected  by 
termination  of  the  program. 


And  it  Is  this  particular  amendment 
to  the  bill  now  before  us  which  would 
have  that  effect.  We  would  frankly 
rather  have  no  bill  at  all,  than  a  bill 
which  took  away  our  already  existing 
projects.  Without  any  legislation  at  all, 
we  could  continue  to  have  our  pilot  food 
stamp  plans.  With  this  50-50  amend- 
ment enacted  into  law,  however,  we  could 
not. 

I  urge  the  Members,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  to  let  the  enemies  of  the  food  stamp 
plan,  not  only  deny  it  to  additional  areas 
of  the  country,  but  to  also  take  it  away 
from  the  3  cities  and  40  counties  which 
now  have  it  and  want  to  continue  hav- 
ing it. 

This  amendment  must  be  defeated  if  a 
nationwide  food  stamp  plan  is  to  be  a 
practical  reality.  Otherwise,  we  would 
be  passing  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
a  food  stamp  plan  which  would  never  go 
Into  effect.  Those  who  oppose  the  food 
stamp  plan  are  welcome  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  But  I  call  upon  all  of  those 
Members  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
idea,  and  who  say  they  support  it,  to 
prove  their  support  for  the  idea  by  vot- 
ing down  this  amendment  Intended  to 
kill  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gray]  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
do  not  want  to  bore  my  colleagues  with 
a  long  speech,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  the  time  for  debate  has  been 
limited  because  I  had  looked  forward  to 
speaking  at  some  length  on  the  food 
stamp  bill  now  before  us.  I  wanted  to 
explain  how  the  food -stamp  program  has 
helped  Franklin  County.  HI.,  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  hope  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  my 
people  in  Franklin  County  are  now  enjoy- 
ing an  adequate  diet  because  of  this  hu- 
manitarian program.  Thousands  of 
people  in  other  counties  of  my  district 
are  looking  forward  to  the  same  consid- 
eration. In  the  interest  of  helping  those 
who  need  help  the  most,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  the  Quie  sunend- 
ment and  pass  the  bill. 

The  Saviour  said,  "What  ye  do  for  the 
least  of  my  brethren,  ye  also  do  for  me." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  against  the 
Qule  amendment.  I  merely  wish  to  state 
that  in  this  situation  the  State  will  re- 
ceive no  money,  only  commodities.  In 
most  of  the  other  matcliing  programs, 
moneys  are  paid  to  the  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  our  agricultural  abundance 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  certainly  oppose  the  Qule  amend- 
ment.   I  believe  it  would  cripple  the  bill. 
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as  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  oji 
Agriculture.  _^  I 

We  have  the  capacity  to  wipe  oi|t 
poverty,  to  stamp  out  hunger,  to  insure 
every  man,  woman  and  child  a  life  qf 
decency,  dignity  and  hope.  Let  us  n(^t 
cloud  our  vision  with  the  shadows  df 
States  rights.  Let  us  begin  the  atta 
on  poverty  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michig 
[Mr.  Meadbr].  , 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Quie  amendment  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  authority  of  the  States 
in  this  welfare  program.  The  opponents 
want  to  deal  directly  with  local  units  6r 
with  individuals,  and  to  bypass  arid 
weaken  the  States  in  all  these  affair|s. 
A  vote  against  the  Quie  amendment  will 
be  a  vote  against  State  participation  In 
these  programs.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recok- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana  CMr. 
Olsen].  ^^    ' 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  recommend  defeat  of  the  Quie 
amendment  for  the  reason  that  the  arebs 
in  dire  need  would  be  denied  assistance. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  old  home  county  p 
Silver  Bow  is  one  of  the  largest  taxpaying 
counties  in  the  State  of  Montana.  How- 
ever, because  of  depression  the  county 
has  had  to  go  to  the  State  treasury  <or 
assistance  to  finance  welfare  prograi^s. 
I  doubt  that  my  State  or  county  coi^ld 
comply  with  the  Quie  amendment,     i 

The  same  situation  of  need  and  inatttl- 
ity  to  finance  prevails  on  all  the  Indian 
reservations.  i 

The  areas  in  need  cannot  finance  t^is 
program.    Federal  finance  is  necess""— 

Mr.    FRASER.     Mr.    Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield?  .  , .  i . 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield]  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.    FRASER.    Mr.    Chairman 
food  stamp  program  can  be  an  effec 
welfare  program  if  the  amendment 
quiring  the  States  to  bear  50  percen 
the  cost  is  removed.    The  benefits  t 
will  be  derived  from  this  program 
so  important  that  to  allow  this  ame 
ment  to  stay  in  the  bill  would  be  a  ' 
take  in  my  opinion. 

The  welfare  officials  of  my  own 
of  Minneapolis  have  told  me  that 
effective  food  stamp  program  would  ] 
mit  a  more  orderly  distribution  of  afcri 
cultural  products.     It  would  also  s^rve 
more  needy  people  because  it  would 
on  the  normal  commercial  channel 
distribution.    As  the  Committee  on  A 
culture  has  pointed  out.  the  pilot  «ood 
stamp  program  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
effective  method  yet  devised  to  provide 
needy  Americans  with  an  adequate  i^iet. 
In  this  way  the  food  stamp  program 
can  be  an  important  supplement  to!  our 
State  and  local  welfare  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  will  not  aMto- 
matically  set  up  food  stamp  progratjs  In 
all  areas  of  the  country;  the  agency  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  public 
programs  in  the  States  must  request  the 
establishment  of  a  food  stamp  program. 
Those  areas  which  have  the  greatest 
need  for  this  type  of  program  certainly 
will  not  ask  to  participate  in  it  because 


they  will  be  unable  to  afford  this  addi- 
tional program.  They  already  have  dif- 
ficulty meeting  the  minimum  welfare 
needs  of  their  people.  Thus,  the  people 
who  have  the  greatest  need  for  this  as- 
sistance will  be  unable  to  participate  in 
this  program. 

The  States  most  in  need  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  forced  to  rely  on  the  do- 
nated food  program  instead  of  being  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  bill  does  provide  that  States  wiu 
be  responsible  for  financing  the  costs  of 
the  administration  of  the  program  in 
the  local  areas.  This  preserves  the  im- 
portant principle  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation and  cost  sharing. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  Congressman 
Quie  is  retained  in  the  bill,  this  program 
will  not  supplement  our  existing  welfare 
program— it  will  either  remain  unuti- 
lized or  it  might  even  tend  to  replace 
them  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  oc- 
cur because  it  would  result  in  a  general 
lowering  of  welfare  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virgima 
[Mr.  HechlepJ.  . 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  W. 
Bernard  Smith,  the  West  Virginia  com- 
missioner of  welfare  stated  quite  flatly 
in  a  telegram  I  read  to  the  House  yester- 
day on  page  7155,  that  for  financial  and 
constitutional  reasons  West  Virginia 
would  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  if  the  Quie  amendment 
were  adopted.  I  urge  that  the  Quie 
amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 

PXCKLE 1 . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  question.  If  the  Quie  amendment  is 
agreed  to  and  a  State  does  not  choose 
to  participate,  will  that  State  still  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  regular  dis- 
tribution program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr  PICKLE.    I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

•       BOGGSl.  .. 

Mr     BOGGS.    Mr.     Chairman,     the 
'     Members  of  our  body  understand  the  is- 
i     sues     The  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
.     do    not   support   the    bill.     When    this 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  commit- 
tee the  author  of  the  amendment  did  not 
support  it.    I  doubt  if  he  would  support 
it  if  the  amendment  were  adopted  todajr 
Let  us  understand  what  is  going  on  and 
defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
izes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthews].  ^^   . 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Federal  funds  entirely  are  used  for  sec- 
tion 32  Public  Law  480.  and  direct  dis- 
tribution. The  food  stamp  plan  is  a 
similar  program.  Federal  funds  should 
be  used  entirely  for  it.  The  Quie  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from  Iowa    [Mr. 

HOEVENl.  _^    _  ..^ 

Mr     HOEVEN.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 

authorization  provided  for  In  this  bill  Is 


not  in  the  budget.  A  potential  cost  of 
$2.5  billion  a  year  Is  involved  and  it  may 
be  more.  Every  permy  of  expenditure  In- 
volved wUl  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  unless  the  Quie 
amendment  is  adopted;  and  all  out  of 
borrowed  money  if  you  please. 

Talk   about  fiscal   irresponsibility   on 
the  part  of  the  majority— this  is  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  COOLEY].  ,...,, 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
you  have  been  very  patient  and  kind. 
I  know  I  cannot  make  a  speech  now, 
but  I  do  want  to  say  that  some  very  in- 
accurate statements  have  been  made, 
particularly  the  last  one  about  the  cost 
of  the  program  under  this  bill.    There 
is  a  limitation  on  page  17,  in  very  plain 
language,   and  I   think   the   gentleman 
from  Iowa   [Mr.  Hoeven]   understands 
this   limitation.     The   gentleman   from 
Minnesota     [Mr.    Qxjie]     offered    this 
amendment  and  it  was  adopted,   and 
he  then  repudiated  it  and  was  joined 
by  every  one  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee.    That   is   the  kind  of  sin- 
cerity, I  suppose,  that  prompts  him  to 
offer  his  amendment  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired The  question  arises  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 

have  it.  .  .,  ^ 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  tmd  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hoeven 
and  Mr.  Matthews. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  155. 
noes  168. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  oi 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  10222)  to  strengthen  the  agri- 
cultural economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a 
fuller  and  more   effective  use   of   food 
abundances;    to   provide   for   Improved 
levels  of  nutrition  among  economically 
needy  households  through  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  program  of  food  assistance 
to  be  operated  through  normal  charmels 
of  trade;  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  662,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 

the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 

the  bill.  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 
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Mr.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California 
rise? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
mands the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy 
of  the  bUl. 


TAKING  H.R.  6196  FROM  THE 
SPEAKER'S  TABLE  AND  AGREE- 
ING TO  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  665,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  to  encourEige  Increased  consumption 
of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the 
end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  Congress  will  have  con- 
cluded action  on  the  so-called  cotton- 
wheat  bill.  It  would  do  so  by  taking  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill,  with  Senate 
amendments,  and  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
amendments.  The  two  bills  then,  in  ef- 
fect, would  be  cleared  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  and  read  a 
good  deal  at)out  how  unusual  this  proce- 
dure is.  It  is  not  an  unusual  procedure 
at  all.  I  think  most  of  those  who  say  it 
is  unusual  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not.  It  has  been  used  many  times  before 
in  the  consideration  of  important  legisla- 
tion and,  no  doubt,  will  be  used  many 
times  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  procedure  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rules  of  the  House.  It  is 
an  orderly  procedure  and  a  procedure 
which  I  believe  the  House  will  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  seldom  that  I  dis- 
agree with  my  good  friend  from  Missouri, 
a  fellow  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  agree  with  him  that  in  rare  instances 
this  procedure  has  been  used  in  the  past, 
but  only  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  House  in  connection  with 
legislation  of  this  importance. 

What  the  adoption  of  this  particular 
resolution  means  is  simply  this:  Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  an  amend- 
ment added  by  the  Senate  to  the  so-called 
cotton  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  earlier  in  the  year,  by  adding  to 
it  a  completely  new  section,  amendment, 
or  rider — whatever  you  wish  to  call  it — 
setting  up  an  entire  new  wheat  program, 
an  entire  new  farm  program  for  the 
American  people,  to  go  into  effect  with- 
out the  membership  of  this  House — 435 


duly  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  assembled  here — having 
any  opportunity  whatsoever  to  consider, 
to  debate,  or  to  amend  it. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
this  is  not  a  usual  procedure,  as  you  have 
just  been  told.  It  is  an  unusual  method 
of  disenfranchising  435  elected  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  means 
that  all  435  Members  of  this  House — you 
and  all  the  rest  sitting  here — will  no 
longer  be  given  the  opportunity,  as  you 
have  in  the  past,  to  discuss,  debate  or 
offer  to  amend  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before 
the  Congress  during  this  Congress,  to  wit, 
a  complete  new  farm  bill  or  law  dealing 
with  the  planning,  acreage  control,  sale 
and  price  of  wheat,  and  of  other  faim 
products  as  well. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some 
House  Members  who  do  not  want  to  hear 
or  listen  to  that  which  I  am  about  to 
say.  But  I  want  to  brand  this  action 
as  being  dictatorial;  this  proposed  action 
as  being  un-American:  and,  if  I  can  use 
the  words  of  one  of  the  supporters  of 
this  resolution  without  naming  him,  be- 
cause he  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee,  as  he  said 
in  executive  session:  "This  resolution  is 
just  raw,  bloody,  power  politics."  It  is 
an  attempt  to  say  to  this  House,  "You 
are  going  to  accept  what  we  want  you  to 
accept  without  any  opportunity  to  vote 
whatsoever  upon  the  real  merits  of  the 
far-reaching  and  important  Senate 
amendment." 

What  did  happen  over  in  the  other 
body  when  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  took  the  House-approved  cotton 
bill  and  amended  it,  by  adding  the  wheat 
section,  by  only  3  votes,  if  I  remember 
correctly?  It  followed  the  usual  proce- 
dure because  no  Member  of  that  body 
even  assumed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives would  try  to  gag  itself  by  a  ne- 
farious arrangement  such  as  this. 

So  what  did  the  Senate  do?  It  sent 
this  bill  bsick  to  us  with  its  amendment, 
in  the  usual  manner  and  asked  for  a 
conference  with  the  House.  It  was  sent 
back  on  March  6,  by  the  way.  Look  at 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 
The  Senate  even  went  so  far  as  to  name 
its  own  conferees,  and  was  ready  and 
willing  to  meet  with  the  House  to  discuss 
the  amendment  under  orderly  proce- 
dure, and  an  orderly  way,  as  has  been 
done  with  amendments  to  hundreds  of 
other  bills,  even  as  to  minor  amendments 
adopted  by  the  other  body  to  House  bills. 
It  named  its  conferees:  Senators  East- 
land, ELLENDim,  Johnston,  Holland,  Mc- 
GovERN,  Aiken,  Yottng  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Hickenlooper,  because  the  Senate 
thought,  it  believed,  and  did  not  expect 
anything  else,  but  that  the  House  itself 
would  follow  the  usual  procedure  and 
agree  to  send  this  measure  to  conference, 
where  the  conferees  at  least  from  the 
House  side  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  the  wheat  bill  and  the  farm 
bill  as  wanted  by  the  administration, 
and  then  to  present  the  amendments  to 
the  House,  so  some  Members  of  this  body 
could  express  themselves  thereon. 
But  instead  the  House  followed  the  path 


of  "raw  bloody  power  politics,"  as  this 
proposal  was  so  well  described. 

I  wonder  whether  we  are  going  to  give 
up  our  constitutional  right  to  represent 
our  own  people  here  this  afternoon,  to 
represent  our  own  districts,  to  speak  our 
own  minds,  or  instead  to  only  say  we 
will  just  be  rubberstamps  and,  like 
Hitler's  Reichstag,  answer  only  "Ja"  or 
"Nein."  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  political 
masters  who  crack  the  whip  over  us, 
"You  take  it  the  way  we  want  it,  without 
discussing,  debating  or  amending,  this 
new  wheat  program  as  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment." 

I  call  on  you  all  to  stand  up  and  pro- 
tect your  constitutional  rights,  your  own 
privileges,  your  own  rights  to  represent 
your  people,  regardless  of  how  you  may 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  administra- 
tion's farm  program.  I  hope  you  will 
vote  down  this  resolution,  so  we  can 
then  in  an  orderly  way  send  this  to 
conference,  at  least. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pending  the  receipt 
of  the  engrossed  copy  of  HR.  10222,  the 
Chair  declares  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.  The  bells  will  be 
rung  15  minutes  before  the  House  con- 
venes again. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
9  o'clock  and  4  minutes  pjn. 


POOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy 
of  H.R.  10222. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  engrossed  copy. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  recess  was  called,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  we  were  en- 
gaged in  the  consideration  of  what  Is 
referred  to  £is  a  cotton  and  wheat  bill. 
Is  it  not  the  rule  of  the  House  that  we 
must  finish  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  before  we  take  up  any  other 
measure  which  has  been  passed  over  for 
parliamentary  and  mechanical  reasons? 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  rules  I  withdraw  House  Resolution 
665. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
takes  unanimous  consent,  and  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  does  not  take  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  resolution  in  the  House. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
SpesAer,  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Speaker  was  addressing  the  Member  now 
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addressing  the  Chair  and  had  not  glvfen 
an  answer  to  my  question.  Therefote. 
the  recognition  of  the  Member  from  tihe 
other  side,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BoLLiNG]  was  out  of  order.    Am  I 

incorrect?  ,^^         , 

The  SPEAKER.    The  recognition  lof 

the     gentleman     from     Missouri     [I*Ir. 

BoLLiNG]  terminated  the  parUament^ry 

Inquiry.  ,       ^j 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  In  otljier 
words,  the  Speaker  did  not  answer  the 
parliamentary  inquiry;  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  Since  the  resolut  on 
was  withdrawn,  the  parliamentary  Ji- 
quiry  was  ended. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  he 
Speaker  will  respectfully  permit,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  suggest  that 
the  question  had  been  asked  before  the 
resolution  had  been  withdrawn.         , 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  has  the  power  of  reco^i- 
tion.  Now  that  the  resolution  has  bteen 
withdrawn,  the  unfinished  business  is 
the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy  of 
10222. 

Mr.      OLIVER      P.      BOLTON 
Speaker,      a      further      parliamentary 

inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman 

state  it.  _,  „^^^ 

Mr       OLIVER      P.      BOLTON. 
Speaker  had  recognized  the  gentleiaan 
from  Ohio  for  a  parliamentary  inqi^ry. 
The    parliamentary    inquiry    had    l>een 
made.    The  parliamentary  inquiry  had 
not  been  answered  and  yet  the  C  "  - 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  Miss 
The  SPEAKER.     Which  the  Chaii 
the  power  to  do.  [ 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  engrossed  <:opy 

of  H.R.  10222.  ,        .,  J.  u 

Mr.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  la  not 

present.  ^».   ,  m 

The     SPEAKER.    The     Chair     wiU 

count.    [After  counting.]    Two  hundred 

and  twenty-five  Members  are  prese  it,  a 

quorum. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman 

state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ihort 
while  ago  the  Speaker  declared  a  recess. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  that  was  jdone 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  was  given  yesterday  for  the  Mac- 
Arthur  ceremonies  in  the  Capitol?: 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  jstate 
that  the  unanimous-consent  r^uest 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  was  as  follows" 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will 

state  it.  .        ,    .i.      4. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
correct  that  the  authority  given  to  the 
Chair  was  for  a  recess  in  the  singular, 
and  that  that  one  recess  has  already  been 
had  and,  therefore,  a  second  recess  is 
out  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  read 
again  for  the  benefit  of  the  genUeman 
the  request. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  for  the  Chair  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


;S3    IS 
■AH. 

Mr. 


will 
The 


will 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consenit  that 
It  may  be  in  order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  for  the  Chair  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chalij. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  other  word$,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  conferred  blanket  author- 
ity, but  is  it  not  also  true  that  wh(at  we 
had  in  mind  were  the  MacArthun  cere- 
monies? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  unanimous -consent  reque$t  gave 
authority  to  the  Chair  to  declare  a  re- 
cess. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  i^lla- 
mentary  inquiry. 


The  Chair  exercised  the  authority 
given  by  that  unanimous -consent  request 
which  was  granted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will 

state  it 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  inquire  whether  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  which  I  addressed  to 
the  Chair  Is  now  not  to  be  answered,  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  ^,  .,, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
repeat  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  parliamentary  inquiry  was  to 
the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  the  House 
was  engaged  at  the  business  before  it  at 
the  time  the  Speaker  called  the  recess, 
whether  the  rules  of  the  House  did  not 
call  for  the  conclusion  of  that  business 
before  other  business  which  had  been 
postponed  by  the  House  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  the  House  did  not  have 
to  foUow  consideration  of  any  business 
that  was  before  the  House  at  the  time 
of  the  calling  of  the  recess?         „    ^  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  with- 
drew his  resolution.  If  he  had  not  with- 
drawn the  resolution  the  situation  might 
have  been  different. 

The  Chair  has  made  a  ruling  that  the 
unfinished  business  is  the  reading  of  the 
engrossed  copy  of  H.R.  10222.  That  is 
the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will 

state  it.  ,       .     ^  _. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  resolution  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG]  do  I  understand  that  we  start  aU 
over  again  on  the  consideration  of  the 
rule  for  the  wheat-cotton  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  gentle- 
man calls  it  up.  the  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  We  will  start  all  over 
again  with  30  minutes  on  a  side? 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  pvurpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rose  and  was  recognized 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  has  not 


Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.    Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Olivik  p.  Bolton  moves  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.   HOSMER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas  173,  nays  239,  not  voting  21. 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  97] 

YEAS— 173 


196J^ 
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Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 

Burton.  Utah 
B3n"ne8,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Cvu^ln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 


Plndley 

Pino 

Pord 

Foreman 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kllbum 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

MallUard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathlas 
Meader 
Michel 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Mlnshall 
Moore 

NAYS— 239 


Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pinion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Qule 

QuUIen 

Rcld,  ni. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Belfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Each 

Rlehlman 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebelt 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton     • 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


recognized  the  gentleman  completely. 
The  gentleman  offers  a  preferential  mo- 
tion to  adjourn? 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
AJbert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass 

Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 


Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cooley 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

E>elaney 


Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Ehincan 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 


Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

OIU 

Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 
Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Landr\un 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 


Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McIX^well 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matthews 

May 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlUs 

Mlnlsb 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

ICurphy,  m. 

Mxirphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OBrlen,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Poage 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

NOT  VOnNO — 21 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roo.sevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlnfion 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

White  ner 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wlnfitead 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


Bell 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cobelan 

Colmer 

Dowdy 

Elliott 


Gilbert 

GrllBn 

Griffiths 

Jones,  Ala. 

Lankford 

Matsunaga 

Mllllken 


Murray 
O'Brien,  111. 
Sheppard 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  NJ. 
Waggonner 
Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  engrossed  copy  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    10222 
An  act  to  strengthen  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy; to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more 
effective  use  of  food  abimdances;  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition  among 
economically  needy  households  through  a 
cooperative  Pederal-State  program  of  food 
assistance  to  be  operated  through  normal 
channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964." 

DBCUOIATION  OF  POLICT 

Sic.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance 
of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 


the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
local  governmental  units  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  popvilatlon 
and  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among  econom- 
ically needy  households.  The  Congress  here- 
by finds  that  Increased  utilization  of  roods 
In  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate 
national  levels  of  nutrition  will  tend  to  cause 
the  distribution  In  a  beneficial  manner  of 
our  agrlcultiu^  abundances  and  will 
strengthen  o\ir  agricultiiral  economy,  as  well 
as  result  In  more  orderly  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  To  effectuate  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  pxirposes  of  this  Act, 
a  food  stamp  program,  which  will  permit 
those  households  In  economic  need  to  re- 
ceive a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's  food 
abundance,  la  herein  authorized. 

DETINITIOKS 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "food"  means  any  food  or 
food  product  for  human  consumption  except 
alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  soft  drinks,  lux- 
ury foods,  and  luxury  frozen  foods  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  those  foods 
which  are  identified  on  the  package  as  being 
imported  from  foreign  sovirces  when  they  ar- 
rive at  the  retail  store. 

(c)  The  term  "coupon"  means  any  cotu 
pon,  stamp,  or  tjrpe  of  certificate  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "coupon  allotment"  means 
the  total  value  of  coufwns  to  be  Issued  to  a 
hoxisehold  during  each  month  or  other  Ume 
period. 

(e)  The  term  "household"  shall  mean  a 
group  of  related  or  nonrelated  Individuals, 
who  are  not  residents  of  an  Institution  or 
boarding  house,  but  are  living  as  one  eco- 
nomic unit  sharing  common  cooking  facili- 
ties and  for  whom  food  is  customarily  pur- 
chased In  common.  The  term  "household" 
shall  also  mean  a  single  Individual  living 
alone  who  has  cooking  faculties  and  who 
piirchases  and  prepe^ee  food  for  home  con- 
sumption 

(f )  The  term  "retail  food  stOTe"  means  am 
establishment.  Including  a  recognized  de- 
ptutment  thereof,  or  a  house-to-house  trade 
route  which  sells  food  to  households  for 
home  consumption. 

(g)  The  term  "wholesale  food  concern" 
means  an  establishment  which  sells  food  to 
retail  food  stores  for  resale  to  hoviseholds. 

(h)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  government  which  has 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs. 

(1)  The  term  "bank"  means  member  or 
nonmember  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(j)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  CJolumbla. 

(k)  The  term  "food  stamp  program" 
means  any  program  promiilgated  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

BSTABLISHMXNT    OT  THE    POOD    STAMP    PBOGEAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
formulate  and  administer  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram vmder  which,  at  the  request  of  an 
appropriate  State  agency,  eligible  households 
within  the  State  shall  be  provided  with 
an  opportunity  more  nearly  to  obtain  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  through  the  Issu- 
ance to  them  of  a  coupon  allotment  which 
shall  have  a  greater  monetary  value  than 
their  normal  expendlt\u-es  for  food.  The 
coupons  so  received  by  such  households  shaU 
be  used  only  to  purchase  food  from  retail 
food  stores  which  have  been  approved  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
Coupons  Issued  smd  used  as  provided  In  this 
Act  shall  be  redeemable  at  face  value  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  facilities  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regula- 
tions, not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

ELIGIBU    HOUSEHOLDS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Households  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be 
those  whose  economic  status  Is  such  as  to 
be  a  substantial  limiting  factor  In  the  attain- 
ment of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

(b)  Bach  State  shall  establish  standards 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  applicant 
households  which  standards,  among  other 
things,  shall  take  Into  account  such  of  the 
factors  used  by  each  SUte  In  granting  assist- 
ance under  the  federally  aided  public  assist- 
ance programs  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  tend  to  effectuate  the  pxu-poses  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  standards  of  eli- 
gibility to  be  used  by  each  State  for  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

ISST7AKCK    AKD    T7SE    OP   OOXTPOM8 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Coupons  shsdl  be  printed  In 
such  denominations  as  may  be  determined  to 
be  necessary,  and  shall  be  Issued  only  to 
households  which  have  been  duly  certified 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program. 

(b)  Coupons  Issued  to  eligible  households 
shall  be  used  by  them  only  to  purchase  food 
In  retail  food  stores  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program  at  prices  prevailing  In  such  stores: 
Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
specify  the  prices  at  which  food  may  be  sold 
by  wholesale  food  concerns  or  retail  food 
stores. 

(c)  Coupons  Issued  to  eligible  households 
shall  be  simple  In  design  and  shall  Include 
only  such  words  or  Illustrations  as  are  re- 
quired to  explain  their  purpose  and  define 
their  denomination.  The  name  of  any  public 
official  shall  not  appear  on  such  coupons. 

VALUE  OF  THE  COUPON  AIXOTMENT  AKD  CBAROES 
TO    BE    MADE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  which  State  agencies  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  Issue  to  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  In  such  amoimt  as  will  provide 
such  households  with  an  opportunity  more 
nearly  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet. 

(b)  Households  shall  be  charged  such  por- 
tion of  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment Issued  to  them  as  Is  determined  to  be 
eqvilTalent  to  their  normal  expenditures  for 
food. 

(c)  The  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
provided  to  any  eligible  household  which  Is 
In  excess  at  the  amount  charged  such  house- 
holds for  such  allotment  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Income  or  resources  for  any 
purpose  imder  any  Federal  or  State  laws  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  laws  relating  to 
taxation,  welfare,  and  pubUc  assistance 
programs. 

(d)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges  made 
for  the  coupon  allotment  shall  be  promptly 
deposited  in  a  manner  prescribed  In  the  reg- 
ulations issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  In  a 
separate  account  maintained  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  such  pxirpose.  Such 
deposits  shall  be  available,  without  limita- 
tion to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons. 

APPROVAL    OP   aXTAIL    POOD    STORES    AND    WHOU- 
SALE   POOD    CONCERNS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  provide  for  the  submission  of 
applications  for  approval  by  retail  food  stores 
and  wholesale  food  concerns  which  desire  to 
be  authorized  to  accept  and  redeem  coupons 
under  the  food  stamp  program  and  for  the 
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approval  of  those  applicants  who6«  partici- 
pation wUl  effectuate  the  purposes  of  t|ie 
food  stamp  program.  In  determining  t^ 
quallflcatlonB  of  applicants  there  shall  pe 
considered  among  such  other  factors  as  m^y 
be  appropriate,  the  following:  (1)  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  retail  or  wholesale  fo0d 
bxisiness  conducted  by  the  applicant;  (2) 
the  volume  of  coupon  business  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  conducted  by 
the  applicant  retail  food  store  or  wholesiae 
food  concern:  and  (3)  the  business  Integrity 
and  reputation  of  the  applicant.  Approval  of 
an  applicant  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  issu- 
ance to  such  applicant  of  a  nontransferable 
certificate  of  approval. 

(b)  Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  tills 
Act  shall  require  an  applicant  retail  food 
store  or  wholesale  food  concern  to  subnlt 
Information  which  will  permit  a  determina- 
tion to  be  made  as  to  whether  such  applies  nt 
qualifies,  or  continues  to  qualify,  for  ap- 
proval under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  issued  pursiiant  to  this  ^ct. 
Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
provide  for  safeguards  which  restrict  the  iise 
or  disclosure  of  Information  obtained  under 
the  authority  granted  by  this  subsection  to 
purpKDses  directly  connected  with  admlrls- 
tratlon  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  retail  food  store  or  wholesale  food 
concern  which  has  faUed  upon  application 
to  receive  approval  to  participate  In  the  f(j)od 
stamp  program  may  obtain  a  hearing  on  sUch 
refusal  as  provided  In  section  13  of  this  J.ct. 

REDEMPTION  OF  COXTPOtiS 

Sec.  9.  Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  provide  for  the  redemption  of  cou- 
pons accepted  by  retail  food  stores  through 
approved  wholesale  food  concerns  or  through 
banks,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  All  practicable  efforts  shall  be 
made  In  the  administration  of  the  food  stajmp 
program  to  Insure  that  participants  use  tjelr 
1  creased  food  pxirchaslng  power  to  obtain 
those  staple  foods  most  needed  in  their  diets, 
and  particularly  to  encourage  the  continued 
use  of  those  In  abundant  or  surplus  suiJply 
so  as  not  to  reduce  the  total  consumption  of 
surplTis  commodities  which  have  been  m|ade 
available  through  direct  distribution.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  steps  as  may  be  taken  adi4ln- 
Istratlvely,  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  i  ex- 
isting Federal,  State,  local,  or  private  agen- 
cies which  carry  out  informational  and  edu- 
cational programs  for  consumers  shall  be 
enlisted. 

(b)  The  State  agency  of  each  partlclpa ;lng 
State  shall  assume  responsibility  for  the  :ei 
tlflcation  of  applicant  households  and  for  the 
Issuance  of  coupons:  Provided,  That  the 
State  agency  may.  subject  to  State  law,  dele- 
gate Its  responsibility  In  connection  with  the 
Issuance  of  coupons  to  another  agency  of  the 
State  government.  There  shall  be  kept  such 
records  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  program  Is  being  conducted  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Such  records  shall  be  available  foi  In- 
spection and  audit  at  any  reasonable  Mme 
and  shall  be  preserved  for  such  perlo<l  of 
time,  not  In  excess  of  three  years,  as  ma^  be 
specified  in  the  regulations. 

(c;  In  the  certification  of  applicant  hojuse- 
holds  for  the  food  stamp  program  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  household 
b7  reason  of  race,  religious  creed,  national 
origin,  or  political  beliefs.  j 

(d)  Participating  States  or  participating 
political  subdivisions  thereof  shall  notj  de- 
crease welfare  grants  or  other  slmllarl  aid 
extended  to  any  person  or  persons  as  ajcon- 
sequence  of  such  person's  or  persons'  partici- 
pation in  benefits  made  available  unde?  the 
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provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  The  State  agency  of  each  State  desiring 
to  partlclpyate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  operation 
specifying  the  manner  In  which  such  pro- 
gram wUl  be  conducted  within  the  State,  the 
political  subdivisions  within  the  State  In 
which  the  State  desires  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  effective  dates  of  participation 
by  each  such  political  subdivision.  In  ad- 
dition, such  plan  of  operation  shall  provide, 
among  such  other  provisions  as  may  by  regu- 
lation be  required,  the  following:  (1)  the 
specific  standards  to  be  used  In  determining 
the  eligibility  of  applicant  households;  (2) 
that  the  State  agency  shall  undertake  the 
certification  of  applicant  households  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  procedures  and 
personnel  standards  used  by  them  In  the  cer- 
tification of  applicants  for  benefits  under  the 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs; 

(3)  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use  or  dis- 
closure of  Information  obtained  from  appli- 
cant households  to  persons  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reg- 
ulations  Issued   pursuant  to  this  Act;    and 

(4)  for  the  submission  of  such  reports  and 
other  information  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  required. 

(f )  If  the  SecreUry  determines  that  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  there  Is  a 
failure  by  a  State  agency  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  with 
the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  with  the  State  plan  of  operation,  he  shall 
inform  such  State  agency  of  such  failure  and 
shall  allow  the  State  agency  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  the  correction  of  such 
failure.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
the  SecreUry  shall  direct  that  there  be  no 
further  Issuance  of  coupons  in  the  political 
subdivision  where  such  failure  has  occurred 
until  such  time  as  satisfactory  corrective  ac- 
tion has  been  taken. 

DISQUALIFICATION    OF   RETAIL    FOOD    STORES    AND 
WHOLESALE  FOOD  CONCERNS 

Sec.  11.  Any  approved  retail  food  store  or 
wholesale  food  concern  may  be  disqualified 
from  further  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  on  a  finding,  made  as  specified  In 
the  regulations,  that  such  store  or  concern 
has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Such  disqualification  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  action  of  disqualification 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act. 

DETERMINATION    AND   DISPOSmON    OF   CLAIMS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  determine  the  amount  of  and  settle 
and  adjust  any  claim  and  to  compromise  or 
deny  all  or  part  of  any  such  claim  or  claims 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec  13.  Whenever — 

(a>  an  application  of  a  retail  food  store 
or  wholesale  food  concern  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  is  denied, 

(b)  a  retail  food  store  or  a  wholesale  food 
concern  Is  disqualified  under  the  provisions 
of  section  11  of  this  Act.  or 

(c)  all  or  part  of  any  claim  of  a  retail 
food  store  or  wholesale  food  concern  Is  denied 
under  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this 
Act,  notice  of  such  administrative  action 
shall  be  Issued  to  the  retail  food  store  or 
wholesale  food  concern  Involved.  Such 
notice  shall  be  delivered  by  certified  mall 
or  personal  service.  If  such  store  or 
concern  is  aggrieved  by  such  action,  It 
may.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act,  within  ten 
days   of   the  date   of  delivery   of  such    no- 


tice,  file   a    written    request   for   an   oppor- 
tunity   to    submit    Information    In    support 
of  its  position  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
the   regulations  may  designate.     If  such  a 
request  Is  not  made  or  If  such  store  or  con- 
cern falls  to  submit  Information  In  support 
of  Its  position  after  filing  a  request,  the  ad- 
ministrative determination  shall  be  final.    If 
such  a  request  Is  made  by  such  store  or  con- 
cern, such  Information  as  may  be  submitted 
by  the  store  or  concern,  as  well  as  such  other 
Information   as  may   be   available,   shall   be 
reviewed  by  the  person  or  persons  designated, 
who  shall,  subject  to  the  right  of  Judicial 
review  hereinafter  provided,  make  a  determi- 
nation which  shall  be  final  and  which  shall 
take  effect  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  the 
delivery   or  service  of  such   final   notice  of 
determination.    If  the  store  or  concern  feels 
aggrieved   by   such   final   determination    lie 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  thereof  by  filing  a 
complaint  against  the  United  States  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  he  resides  or  Is  engaged  In  business, 
or  in  any  court  of  record  of  the  State  having 
competent   Jurisdiction,   within   thirty   days 
after  the  date  of  delivery  or  service  of  the 
final  notice  of  determination  upon  him,  re- 
questing  the    court   to   set    aside   such    de- 
termination.   The  copy  of  the  summons  and 
complaint  required  to  be  delivered   to  the 
official  or  agency  whose  order  is  being  at- 
tacked shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  or  such 
person  or  persons  as  he  may  designate  to  re- 
ceive  service  of  process.     The  suit   in   the 
United  States  district  court  or  State  court 
shall   be   a   trial   de   novo   by   the   court   In 
which  the  court  shall  determine  the  validity 
of  the  questioned  administrative  action  in 
Issue.    If  the  court  determines  that  such  ad- 
ministrative action  Is  Invalid  It  shall  enter 
such  Judgment  or  order  as  It  determines  Is 
In  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
Diiring  the  pendency  of  such  Judicial  review, 
or  any  appeal  therefrom,  the  administrative 
action  under  review  shall  be  and  remain  in 
fvdl  force  and  effect,  unless  an  application  to 
the  court  on  not  less  than  ten  days'  notice, 
and  after  hearing  thereon  and  a  showing  of 
Irreparable  Injury,  the  court  temporarily  stays 
such   administrative  action   pending   dispo- 
sition of  such  trial  or  appeal. 

VIOLATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  the  Issuance  or  presentment  for 
redemption  of  coupons  to  such  person  or 
persons,  and  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
or  to  insure  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regtUations  Issued  pursxiant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  uses,  transfers, 
acquires,  or  possesses  coupons  In  any  man- 
ner not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  thU  Act  shall,  u 
such  coupons  are  of  the  value  of  $100  or 
more  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10  000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  both,  or.  If  such  coupons  are  of  a 
value  of  less  than  $100,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(c)  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
sented coupons  for  payment  or  redemption 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  received,  transferred,  or 
used  in  any  manner  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  fel- 
ony and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  or.  If 
such  coupons  are  of  a  value  of  less  than 
$100,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
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more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Coupons  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  8. 

COOPERATION    WITH   STATE   AGENCnCS 

Sec  15.  (a)  Each  State  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  financing,  from  funds  available  to 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  administrative 
responsibilities  assigned  to  It  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Except  as  provided  for 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  costs 
shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
certification  of  households;  the  acceptance, 
storage,  and  protection  of  coupons  after 
their  delivery  to  receiving  points  within  the 
States;  and  the  Issuance  of  such  coupons 
to  eligible  households  and  the  control  and 
accounting  therefor. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  State  agencies  In  the  certification 
of  households  which  are  not  receiving  any 
type  of  public  assistance  so  as  to  Insure  the 
effective  certification  of  such  households  in 
accordance  with  the  eligibility  standards  ap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  section  10 
of  this  Act.  Such  cooperation  shall  include 
payments  to  State  agencies  for  part  of  the 
cost  they  incur  In  the  certification  of  such 
households.  The  amount  of  such  payment 
to  any  one  State  agency  shall  be  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sum  of:  (1)  the  direct  salary 
costs  (including  the  cost  of  such  fringe  bene- 
fits as  are  normally  paid  to  Its  personnel  by 
the  State  agency)  of  the  personnel  used  to 
make  such  interviews  and  such  postlnter- 
vlew  field  Investigations  as  are  necessary  to 
certify  the  eligibility  of  such  households. 
and  of  the  immediate  supervisor  of  such 
personnel,  for  such  periods  of  time  as  they 
are  employed  In  certifying  the  ellglblltty  of 
such  households:  (2)  travel  and  related  costs 
Incurred  by  such  personnel  in  postlnter- 
vlew  field  Investigations  of  such  households; 
and  (3)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  costs  computed  under  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  above. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964;  not  in 
excess  of  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965;  not  In  excess  of 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966;  and  not  in  excess  o  f  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  Such  portion  of  any  such  appropria- 
tion as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value 
of  the  coupon  allotments  Issued  to  eligible 
households  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  charges 
paid  by  such  households  for  such  allotments 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of 
the  separate  account  created  under  section 
7(d)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  value  of  those  coupons  issued 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  coupons 
for  which  households  are  charged,  to  an 
amount  which  is  not  In  excess  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year 
which  is  transferred  to  the  separate  account 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
of  the  funds  in  the  separate  account  created 
under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act  are  no  longer 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(d)  Amounts  expended  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  amounts 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
agricultural  price-support  program  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
be  considered,  for  the  pvirpose  of  budget  pres- 


entations, to  relate  to  the  functions  of  the 
Government  concerned  with  welfare. 

Mr.  ALBERT  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  engrossed  copy  of  the  bill).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  engrossed  copy  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  engrossed  copy  of  the  bill. 

MOTION   TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HoEVEN  moves  to  reconunlt  the  bill. 
H.R.  10222,  to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  17,  beginning  with  line 
23,  strike  all  of  the  language  through  line  3 
on  page  18  and  Insert: 

"(b)  Any  State  which  requests  to  partici- 
pate In  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be  re- 
quired, from  funds  available  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  make  reim- 
bursement payments  to  the  United  States  in 
an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  those  coupons  Issued  to  households 
within  the  State  which  Is  In  excess  of  the 
value  of  coupons  for  which  such  households 
are  charged.  Such  reimbursement  payments 
shall  be  deposited  into  and  made  a  part  of 
the  separate  account  created  In  section 
7(d)  of  this  Act.  Such  deposits  shall  be 
available,  without  limitation  to  fiscal  years, 
for  the  redemption  of  coupons:  Provided, 
That,  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shaU 
limit  the  value  of  those  coupons  Issued 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  value  of  coupons 
for  which  households  are  charged  to  an 
amount  which  is  not  In  excess  of  the  sum 
of  the  following:  (1)  the  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  such  fiscal  year  which  is 
transferred  to  the  separate  account  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  (2)  the  amount  of  the  reimburse- 
ment pa3mients  deposited  by  States  Into  such 
separate  account  during  such  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  195,  nays  223,  not  voting  15, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  98] 


YEAS— 195 


Abbltt 

Andrews, 

Abele 

N.  Dak. 

Abemethy 

Arends 

Adair 

Ashbrook 

Alger 

AuchinclosB 

Anderson 

Avery 

Andrews,  Ala.     Ayres 


Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 


Beennaim 

Grover 

Passman 

Belcher 

Gubser 

Pelly 

Bell 

Gumey 

Pike 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Haley 

Pillion 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hall 

Plrnle 

Berry 

HaUeck 

Poff 

Betts 

Hardy 

Qule 

Bolton, 

Harrison 

Quillen 

Prances  P. 

Harsha 

Held,  ni. 

Bolton, 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Oliver  P. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Retfel 

Bow 

Hoeven 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Bray 

Hoffman 

Rich 

Brock 

Horan 

Rlehlman 

Bromwell 

Horton 

Roberts,  Te«. 

Broomfield 

Hosmer 

Roblaon 

Brotzman 

Hutchinson 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Rumsfeld 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Jensen 

St.  George 

Broyhlll.  V». 

Johansen 

Schadeberg 

Bruce 

John»on,  Pa. 

Schenck 

Burton,  Utah 

Jonas 

Schneebell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Schwelker 

Cahlll 

Kllbum 

Schwengel 

Cederberg 

KUgore 

Selden 

Chamberlain 

King,  N.T. 

Short 

Che  no  we  th 

Knox 

Shrlver 

Clancy 

Kunkel 

Slbal 

Clausen, 

Kyi 

SUer 

DonH. 

Laird 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Langen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Smith.  Va. 

Collier 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Colmer 

Lindsay 

Springer 

Conte 

Lipscomb 

Stafford 

Cramer 

Lloyd 

Stlnson 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Taft 

Curtln 

McCulloch 

Talcott 

Curtis 

McDade 

Teague.  Calif. 

Etegue 

Mclntlre 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Derounian 

McLoskey 

ToUefBon 

Derwinskl 

MacGregor 

Tuck 

Devlne 

MaUllard 

Tupper 

Dole 

Marsh 

Utt 

Dom 

Martin,  Calif. 

Van  Pelt 

Dwyer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wallhauser 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Weaver 

Plndley 

Atethlas 

Westland 

Pino 

May 

Whalley 

Plsher 

Meader 

Wharton 

Ford 

Michel 

Whltten 

Foreman 

MUler,  N.T. 

WldnaU 

Fountain 

Mlnshall 

Williams 

Prellnghuysen 

Morse 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Glenn 

Morton 

Wlnstead 

Ooodell 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Goodling 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Grant 

Norblad 

Younger 

OrlfBn 

Osmers 

Gross 

Ostertag 
NAYS— 223 

Addabbo 

Donohue 

Healey 

Albert 

Downing 

Hubert 

Ashley 

Dulskl 

Hechler 

Ash  more 

Duncan 

HemphUl 

Asp  1  nail 

Edmondson 

Henderson 

Barrett 

Edwards 

Hcrlong 

Bass 

Everett 

HoUfleld 

Beckworth 

Evlns 

Holland 

Blatnlk 

Fallon 

Huddleston 

Boggs 

Farbsteln 

Hull 

Boland 

Fascell 

Ichord 

Boiling 

Pelghan 

Jennings 

Bonner 

Plnnegan 

Joelson 

Brademas 

Flood 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Brooks 

Flynt 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fogarty 

Jones,  Ala. 

Buckley 

Forrester 

Jones,  Mo. 

Burke 

Praser 

Karsten 

Burkhalter 

Frledel 

Karth 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Bjrrne,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Cameron 

Fuqua 

Kelly 

Cannon 

Gallagher 

Keogh 

Carey 

Qannatz 

King,  Calif. 

Casey 

Gary 

Klrwan 

Celler 

Gathlngs 

Kluczynald 

Chelf 

Glalmo 

Kornegay 

Clark 

Gibbons 

Landnim 

Cohelan 

GIU 

Leggett 

Cooley 

Gonzalez 

Leslnskl 

Corbett 

Grabowskl 

Llbonatl 

Corman 

Gray 

Long,  La. 

Daddario 

Green,  Oreg. 

Long,  Ud. 

Daniels 

Hagan,  Ga. 

McDoweU 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

McFaU 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Halpem 

McMUlan 

Dawson 

Hanna 

Macdonald 

Delaney 

Hansen 

Madden 

Dent 

Harding 

Mahon 

Denton 

Harris 

Matthews 

Dlggs 

Hawkins 

Miller,  Calif. 

Dlngell 

Hays 

MUls 

r 
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Mlnlsh 

Monag&n 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Miirpby,  Hi. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien.  NT. 

O'Hara.  ni. 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konakl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

OTJelll 

Patznan 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

PUcher 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 


Burleson 

Dowdy 

Elliott 

OUbert 

Oriffltha 


Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Oennain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

NOT  VOnNG — 15 

Lankford  Sheppard 


Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Li. 

Thompeon,  T<x. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Udall 

Xniman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 


Matsunaga 
MlUlken 
Murray 
O'Brien,  ni. 


Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  l^.J. 
Waggon  ner 
Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  ^e 
Jected. 

The   Clerk  announced  the  following 
E>airs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  OllbBrt 
against. 

Mr.    Waggponner    for,    with     Mr.     Do^y 
against.  . 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Matsun^ 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  Mr.  Lankford. 
Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey   with   mr 
O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  if  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage,  j 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  229.  nays  189,  not  votingj  15, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  99] 


Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

AsplnaU 

Barrett 

Bass 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BolUng 
Bonner 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Btirton.  Calif . 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Caller 


TEAS — 229 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Everett 

Evlns 

FaUon 


Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghatn 

Plnnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frtedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Te^. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmata 

Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Olbbona 

Gin 

Gonzales 
Orabowskl 
Gray 
Green.  Ore^. 
Hagan.Ga4 


Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien.  NY. 

©"Hara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konekl 

Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

NATS— 189 


Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.T. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Udall 

unman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whlttcn 

Wlckersham 

walls 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Young 

Zablockl 


Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwengei 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 


Burleson 

Dowdy 

ElUott 

Gilbert 

Grlfflths 


Abbltt 
Abele 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Alger 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barry 
Bates 
BatUn 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
B«U 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bolton. 

OUver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhin,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bruce 

Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahin 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 


Cleveland 

Collier 

Conte 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

DerourUan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Downing 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford 

Foreman 

Frellnghuysen 

Gary 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 
Gumey 

Haley 
Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsh  a 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

H6bert 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kllburn 

Kllgore 


King.  N.T. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MUler,  N.T. 

Mlnshall 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pinion 

Plrnle 

PofT 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.N.T. 

ReUel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Roberts.  Tex. 

RoblBon 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 


Stafford 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 


AprU  8 

Weltner 

Westland 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

WldnaU 

WlUlams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 
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Hoffman  O'Brien.  Ill 


Lankford 
Matsunaga 
Mllllken 
Murray 


Sheppard 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Waggonner 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  OUbert  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa 
against.  _ 

Mr.    Dowdy    for,     with    Mr.    Waggonner 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Lankford. 
Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

THE  COTTON-WHEAT  ACT 
Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  665  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (HJl. 
6196)  to  encourage  Increased  consumption  of 
cotton,  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purpoees,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  be,  and  the  same  Is 
hereby  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  to 
the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  be.  and 
the  same  are  hereby  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  strange  feeling 
I  have  been  here  before.  Five  hours  ago, 
or  roughly  so.  I  called  up  this  resolution. 
In  the  10  years  I  have  been  on  the  Rules 
Committee  I  believe  this  is  the  longest  it 
has  taken  me  to  get  started  on  a  reso- 
lution. 

I  made  my  remarks  on  this  resolution 
5  hours,  or  roughly  so.  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  repeat  them.  I  am  not  quite  clear 
as  to  whether  I  should  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  repeated  at  this 
time  in  the  Record,  but  I  have  decided 
not  to. 

OKIfZRAL     LKAVX     TO     XXTEND     KEMAEKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  debate  on  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOT.T.TNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  criticism  which  various  Members 
have  made  of  the  procedure  xmder  which 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  6196 
have  been  made  In  order,  perhaps  some 
rebuttal  should  be  made  at  this  time.  It 
has  been  charged  that  the  procedure  is 
unprecedented  and  has  not  been  used  be- 
fore as  respects  a  bill  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was 
used  in  the  House  as  far  back  as  1932 — 
Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  volume  Vm,  paragraph 
3149 — and  a  variation  of  It  was  used  in 
1903 — Hinds,  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  volume  IV.  paragraph 
3250. 

It  is  by  no  means  unknown  but  instead 
is  an  established  practice  of  the  House. 

As  for  its  never  having  been  used  as 
respects  an  agriculture  bill  before,  this 
statement  is,  of  course,  countered  by 
reference  to  its  use  in  the  87th  Congress 
as  respects  the  honey-bee  importation 
bill  and  the  addition  thereto  by  the 
Senate  of  additional  amendments  to  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act — House  Reso- 
lution 726.  87th  Congress.  It  might  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Senate  amendment 
in  that  situation,  that  is,  the  addition  of 
amendments  to  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  to  a  bill  restricting  the  Im- 
portation of  adult  honey  bees,  was  cer- 
tainly no  less  significant  in  scope  than 
the  addition  of  the  Senate  wheat  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6196. 

The  charge  that  the  amendment  car- 
ries a  revenue  provision  and  should  have 
originated  in  the  House  and  have  been 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  without  foundation. 

The  so-called  revenue  provision  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
of  wheat  products  must  purchase  "certif- 
icates" either  from  the  producers  or  the 
Government  in  respect  to  all  the  wheat 
they  process.  It  is  charged  that  this  is 
an  excise  or  processing  tax.  However, 
the  minority  report  on  H.R.  9780 — the 
House  bill  on  wheat  similar  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  6196 — which  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  March  17,  1964 — House  Re- 
port No.  1239,  88th  Congress — on  page 
39,  merely  states: 

Boiled  down  to  Its  simplest  terms,  this 
plan  is  basically  patterned  after  an  excise  or 
processing  tax. 

The  70  cents  a  bushel  which  a  proces- 
sor will  pay  for  each  certificate  on  do- 
mestic food  wheat  is  a  charge  which  will 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  like  any  other 
cost  factor.  It  is  not  such  a  "revenue 
item"  as  is  contemplated  by  article  I.  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Constitution  since  it  does 
not  "raise  revenue"  as  such.  It  simply 
implements  the  return  secured  to  the 
producer. 


In  addition,  to  our  knowledge,  this  fac- 
tor was  not  considered  separately  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate  as  such 
items  usually  are  if  they  are  genuine 
revenue-raising  items.  Neither  to  our 
knowledge,  has  any  effort  been  made  to 
have  this  same  feature  of  the  House  bill 
on  wheat — H.R.  9780.  which  is  identical 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  6196 — 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Finally,  the  distinction  between  provi- 
sions to  "raise  revenue"  in  the  constitu- 
tional sense,  and  others  has  been  well  de- 
fined by  the  courts.  The  construction 
of  this  limitation — article  I,  section  7 — 
is  practically  well  settled  by  the  uniform 
tuition  of  Congress.  According  to  that 
construction  it  "has  been  confined  to  bills 
to  levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  and  has  not  been  held  to  extend  to 
bills  for  other  purposes  which  inciden- 
tally create  revenue."  Story  on  the  Con- 
stitution (sec.  880,  U.S.  v.  Norton.  91  U.S. 
566,  569  (October  1875  term) ) . 

And,  in  Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker  (67 
U.S.  196  (1897)),  where  the  Supreme 
Court  was  concerned  with  a  section  of 
the  National  Banking  Act  which  imposed 
taxes  on  each  banking  association  based 
upon  the  average  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation,  a  bill  which  originated  in  the 
Senate,  the  Court  held  that  it  was  not  a 
"revenue  raising"  measure  in  the  consti- 
tutional sense. 

In  any  case,  even  if  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  amendment  is  a  tax  provision — 
and  this  is  doubtful— the  bill  and  the 
provision  are  certainly  not  revenue  rais- 
ing in  the  constitutional  sense;  there  is 
no  need  to  have  the  amendment  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  procedure 
suspends  and  violates  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

All  of  these  charges  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  rules  cannot  be 
waived  through  the  use  of  special  orders. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  so.  It  is  the  spe- 
cific function  of  the  Committee  on  Rxiles 
to  issue  such  orders. 

House  rule  XI,  paragraph  16.  subpara- 
graph (a)  grants  the  Committee  on  Rules 
jurisdiction  over  "(a)  the  rules,  joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business  of  the 
House." 

As  set  forth  on  page  353  of  the  House 
Manual — House  Document  No.  619,  87th 
Congress :  . 

Since  1883  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
reported  special  orders  providing  times  and 
methods  for  consideration  of  special  bills  or 
classes  of  bills,  thereby  enabling  the  House 
by  majority  vote  to  forward  particular  legis- 
lation. Instead  of  being  forced  to  use  for 
the  purpose  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules, 
which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  is  merely 
performing  its  fimction  to  report  out  a 
special  order,  such  as  House  Resolution 
665,  for  which  there  is  plenty  of  prece- 
dent. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  was  func- 
tioning within  the  rules  in  reporting  out 
the  special  order  since  it  has  leave,  under 
rule  XI,  paragraph  21,  to  report  at  any 
time  "on  rules,  joint  rules,  and  order  of 
business"— and  see  rule  XI,  paragraph 
22. 


There  is  no  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  such  a 
special  order  as  House  Resolution  665. 
It  can  report  special  orders  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  specified  amendment  to 
a  bill  and  its  mode  of  consideration — 
Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  volume  VII,  para- 
graphs 782-784;  volume  Vm,  para- 
graph 2258;  it  can  provide  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  by  majority  vote — Can- 
non's, supra,  volume  vni,  paragraph 
3393;  it  can  provide  for  waiving  all 
points  of  order  against  a  proposition  au- 
thorized for  consideration — Cannon's 
supra,  volume  Vm.  paragraph  769;  it 
can  provide  for  a  bill  or  resolution  to  be 
considered  without  amendment — see 
House  Resolution  205  of  the  76th  Con- 
gress; it  can  provide  for  limitation  on 
the  time  for  debate — Cannon's  supra, 
volume  vm,  paragraph  2461. 

Use  of  such  special  orders  is  another 
House  procedure  within  the  four  comers 
of  the  rules.  For  instance.  si>ecial 
orders  may  be  made  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, by  suspension  of  the  rules,  or  on 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Each  is  an  acceptable  and  traditional 
form.  No  "rule"  is  suspended  or  violated 
when  one  form  is  used  rather  thsui  an- 
other. 

Furthermore,  when  charges  are  made 
that  a  special  order  suspends  or  violates 
House  rules — the  purpose  of  special  or- 
ders is,  of  course,  to  set  aside  certain 
House  rules — some  consideration  must 
be  given  to  House  practices.  For  in- 
stance, although  the  House  rules  provide 
that  House  bills  with  Senate  amend- 
ments which  are  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
should.  In  effect,  be  sent  to  the  standing 
committees,  the  more  frequent  practice 
Is  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  sent  to  conference  or  in  the  event  there 
Is  objection  thereto,  adopt  a  special  reso- 
lution from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  tak- 
ing the  bin  with  amendments  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  sending  it  to  confer- 
ence. 

This  is  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  but 
it  is  an  accepted  practice.  In  fact.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  rules  it  Is  charged 
are  being  bypassed  are  in  reality  little 
resorted  to  in  practice. 

Another  instance  where  practice  tends 
to  bypass  or  suspend  a  nile  is  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  going  forward  with  the  daily 
order  of  business.  Parts  of  rule  XXIV, 
paragraph  1.  in  this  respect,  have  been 
virtually  abandoned. 

Since  there  Is  no  question  of  the  power 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  a 
special  order  such  as  House  Resolution 
665,  the  significant  aspect  is  the  policy 
reason  tendered  In  support  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  an  order. 

This  Is  often  broader  In  scope  than  the 
question  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  writ- 
ten rules.  The  statement  by  House  Par- 
liamentarian, Asher  C.  Hinds — Hinds, 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, volume  IV,  paragraph  3152 — Is 
often  cited  in  this  respect: 

The  Committee  on  Rviles  ofllclatea  aa  to  the 
consideration  of  bills  only  when,  for  soma 
reason,  the  ordinary  method  prescribed  by 
the  rules  for  the  order  of  business  Is  xxot 
satisfactory  or  produces  delay. 
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The  reasons  for  the  selection  of  th ; 
special  order  method  were  discussed  by 
me  in  my  remarks  in  the  Record  o^ 
March  17.  1964.  at  page  5497.    These  re- 
lated to  the  need  for  the  early  passage  df 
the  wheat  legislation  because  of  the  im|- 
minence  of  the  planting  season  and  thp 
necessity  of  implementing  Govermnent 
economic  policy  vls-a-vls  a  significant 
segment  of  the  farming  population.       i 
Related  to  this  is  the  uncertain  pait- 
Uamentary  situation  in  the  Senate  flov«- 
ing  from  the  civil  rights  debate.   There  Is 
no  certainty  that  if  the  bill  were  seijt 
to    conference    a    satisfactory    measute 
could  be  worked  out  within  the  limited 
time   available.     The   same   conclusidn 
would  follow  if  the  Committee  on  Rulifes 
had    adopted    the    proposal    that    the 
special  order  permits  House  amendmett 
of  the  Senate  amendment.    Here  again, 
uncertainties  as  to  the  working  out  ofia 
final  measure  in  view  of  the  parliameji- 
tary  situation  in  the  Senate  preclude  this 
procedure.  .    ^   *, 

And  as  for  the  suggestion  that  tlie 
special  order  should  permit  2  hours  of 
debate  rather  than  1,  the  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  traditional  procedure  ui- 
der  such  special  orders  is  for  1  hour  of 
debate  divided  equa'.i> 

Other  considerations  involve  tie 
charge  that  the  Senate  amendment 
should  be  debated  and  discussed  at 
length  and  therefore  the  procedi  re 
under  the  special  order  Is  unsatisfactory. 
This  charge,  however,  is  refuted  in 
effect  by  the  minority  report  to  H  R. 
9780-^page  34.  It  states.  "We  do  not 
think  that  the  40-year-old  wheat  cer- 
tificate approach  meets  the  needs  or 
modern  America."  This,  inferentialy. 
meajis  that  the  proposal  is  well  knoivn 
to  Congress.  ^     v.       v. 

The  same  point  was  made  by  ine 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  ]Ar. 
Cooley  in  his  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
March  26.  1964.  page  6392.  when  he  sp^ke 
of  the  30  years'  experience  with  the 
wheat  program  in  the  county,  and  ,he 
long  discussion  of  it  by  the  House  over 
this  period. 

In  other  words,  the  extensive  debate 
demanded  by  opponents  of  House  Reso- 
lution 665  has  been  going  on  for  m^ny 
years  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  pomt 
to  go  over  ground  that  has  been  covdred 
so  many  times.  This  has  been  a  sustain- 
ing reason  beliind  the  adoption  of  m^y 
special  orders  in  the  past  similail  to 
House  Resolution  665.  ! 

And.  if  opponents  of  House  Resolupon 
665  desire  an  alternative  approach^as 
mentioned  in  the  minority  report  to  H.R. 
978{>_thev  can  vote  against  House  Reso- 
lution 665  and  attempt  to  secure  its  |  de- 
feat. ,     ! 

Thus,  the  charge  that  the  rules!  are 
being  bypassed  is.  in  effect,  a  debater's 
point.  The  rules  are  being  bypassed 
by  a  procedure  acceptable  to  the  House 
and  the  rules  and  which  is  a  traditional 
practice.  The  rules  are  similarly^  by- 
passed when  the  Committee  on  Rules 
exercises  its  delegated  function  and  is- 
sues most  special  orders.  Whether  it  is 
a  special  order  conferring  jurisdiction 
and  functions  on  a  committee  which  are 
denied  to  a  committee  under  the  rujes — 
Cannon's,    supra,    volume    VH,    Rara- 
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graph  780 — or  a  special  order  authoriz- 
ing the  offering  of  amendments  not 
otherwise  in  order  during  consideration 
of  a  bill  pending  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole — Cannon's,  supra,  volume  vm, 
paragraph  2258 — or  a  special  order  to 
take  a  House  bill  with  Senate  amend- 
ments fom  the  Speaker's  table  and  con- 
cur in  the  amendments,  the  rules  are 
being  bypassed.  It  is  nothing  new  or 
unusual  or  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  an 
accepted  part  of  the  legislative  process 
through  which  the  leadership  strives  to 
bring  to  the  House  essential  legislation. 

As  respects  the  use  of  majority  pro- 
cedure in  the  operation  of  special  orders, 
section  717  of  the  House  Manual  states, 
in  effect,  that  special  orders  enable  "the 
House  by  majority  vote  to  forward  par- 
ticular legislation,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  use  for  the  purpose  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules,  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote."  This  is  an  accepted, 
traditional,  and  honorable  practice  in 
the  House.  ,,         , 

Paragraph  508  of  the  House  Manual 
containing  the  comment  from  Jeffer- 
son's Manual  states  that : 

The  voice  of  the  majortty  decides:  for  the 
lex  majorls  pontls  is  the  law  of  all  councils, 
elections,  etc.,  where  not  otherwise  expressly 
provided 


As  for  the  right  to  amend,  this  is  not 
always  allowed  as  for  instance  in  other 
special  orders  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, or  in  the  case  of  a  conference  re- 
port. The  latter  must  be  voted  up  or 
down  as  a  whole — see  paragraph  452  of 
House  manual,  containing  Jefferson's 
admonition  that  a  conference  report 
"cannot  be  amended  or  altered  as  that 
of  a  committee  may  be." 

Other  procedures  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  such  as  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules— Hinds',  supra,  volume  V, 
paragraphs  5322.  5405,  6858,  6859— or 
when  the  House  has  fixed  the  hour  of 
daily  meeting,  the  motion  to  adjourn  is 
not  subject  to  amendment — Hinds',  su- 
pra, volume  V.  paragraph  5754. 

Normally,  when  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  procedure  is  used,  a  procedure  that 
is  charged  is  being  by-passed  on  this  oc- 
casion, no  amendments  to  the  bill  under 
consideration  are  permitted  from  the 
floor— see  remarks  of  Speaker  Long- 
worth.  February  28.  1931.  quoted  in  Can- 
non's Procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. House  Document  No.  610,  87th 
Congress,  page  454. 

Thus,  amendment  procedure  is  not  al- 
ways available.  And  no  rights  are  being 
denied  because,  as  mentioned,  if  op- 
ponents of  the  resolution  desire  some- 
thing else,  they  can  always  vote  the  spe- 
cial order  down. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
limitation  of  1  hour's  time.  This  is  tra- 
ditional in  the  use  of  such  special  or- 
ders—see Floyd  M.  Riddick,  "Congres- 
sional Procedure."  1941.  page  208.  to  the 
effect  special  order  resolutions  are  "gen- 
erally 1  hour,"  page  208.  Note  might 
also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  debate  on 
suspension  of  the  rules  is  even  more  lim- 
ited. 40  minutes  in  fact^House  rule 
XXVII,  paragraph  3. 

It  has  been  charged  that  minority 
rights  are  being  violated  by  the  pro- 
cedure.   This  is  not  true.   An  opportunity 


is  given  for  debate,  and  If  it  is  desired, 
a  rollcall  vote  can  be  had  on  the  reso- 
lution so  that  the  minority  can  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  placed  on  the 
record  the  vote  of  each  particular  Mem- 
ber. This  is  similar  to  the  procedure 
whereby  a  Member  of  the  minority  dur- 
ing regular  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  House 
may  make  a  motion  to  recommit  and 
have  the  vote  thereon  made  on  a  rollcall 
basis.  It  puts  on  record  those  who  are 
for  or  against  a  measure. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  one  function  of  the  rules  is  to 
protect  the  minority,  another  is  to  ex- 
pedite programs  of  the  leadership.  As 
cited  by  Floyd  Riddick  in  his  book  "Con- 
gressional Procedure,"  supra,  page  85: 

Mr  Snell.  chairman  of  the— House  Rules- 
committee  from  the  68th  through  69th  Con- 
gresses, and  later  minority  floor  leader  said 
that  if  he  understood  the  functions  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  "It  Is  U)  act  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  sentiments  of  the  majority 
party  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  rather 
unusual  and  historic  day.  There  have 
been  many  happenings  today.  The 
House  has  stopped  in  its  deliberations 
today,  as  did  the  other  body,  to  pay  re- 
spects to  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
of  all  time.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason  alone  this  has 
been  a  historic  day. 

Yet  we  have  seen  other  history  made 
today.    Seldom  in  my  experience,  and  I 
have  been  here  26  years,  with  46  years  in 
public  life,  have  I  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  twice  on  the  same  piece 
of    legislation    during    the    same    day. 
That  has  been  a  rather  strange  situation. 
When  I  spoke  originally  today  on  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us  I  described 
it   as    an   unusual   parliamentary   ma- 
neuver seldom  resorted  to,  one  to  thwart 
the  will  of  435  Members  of  this  House 
and  to  take  away  from  them,  through  a 
rather  peculiar,  yet  legal,  method  as  far 
as  the  rules  of  the  House  are  concerned, 
but    still    very    peculiar,    arrangement 
whereby,  through  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  we  would  at  the  same  time 
accept   and   approve    the    amendments 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  the  Senate, 
to  a  cotton  bill  previously  passed  by  this 
House,  and  thereby  put  into  effect  an 
entirely  new  program  for  the  production 
of  wheat  in  America,  and  for  other  farm 
products  as  well. 

I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  bill  we  had 
before  us  prior  to  that  time,  the  bill  that 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  House  here 
this  evening,  the  so-called  food  stamp 
bill  had  been  designated  by  some  of  the 
supporters  of  this  legislation  as  a  sweet- 
ener that  it  was  being  approved,  it  was 
being  passed,  or  presented  to  the  city 
Members  of  this  body,  as  a  sort  of  a 
carrot,  as  it  were,  in  front  of  the  don- 
key's nose,  to  get  them  to  go  along,  give 
them  this,  quid  pro  quo.  yes,  if  they  will 
just  vote  for  the  administration  s  wheat 
bill  gag  themselves  and  surrender  their 
constitutional  rights  to  represent  their 
own  people;  surrender  all  rights  to  de- 
bate, to  consider,  and  to  amend,  if  you 
please,    the    administration's    so-called 
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farm  bill  or  wheat  bill,  whatever  you  may 
wish  to  call  it. 

I  also  stated  in  my  earlier  remarks 
that  this  whole  method,  this  whole 
scheme  of  thmgs,  this  idea  that  we 
should  adopt  a  new  wheat  program,  by 
having  the  House  surrender  its  privileges, 
rights,  and  prerogatives,  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  and  thereby  adopt  the 
administration's  entire  wheat  program, 
had  been  described,  and  aptly  and  rightly 
so,  as  "raw  and  bloody  power  politics." 

I  did  not  expect  at  the  time  I  spoke 
those  few  words  earlier  today  that  al- 
most as  soon  as  I  finished  my  remarks 
there  would  be  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  in  this  Chamber,  proof  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  I  liad  said — the  proof 
that  the  description  that  had  been  given 
to  this  maneuver  was  correct.  Because 
almost  as  soon  as  I  finished  ray  remarks, 
the  gavel  fell  and  we  saw  here  in  this 
body  a  demonstration — a  pure  and 
straightforward  demonstration  of  what 
"raw  and  bloody  power  politics"  can 
mean,  how  it  can  function,  and  how  it 
can  operate.  We  have  not  seen  such  a 
thing  very  often  in  this  Chamber,  and 
I  am  not  so  sure  I  am  quite  as  happy 
and  quite  as  proud  of  this  body  as  I  have 
been  on  other  occasions.  So  I  am  just 
hoping  now  that  each  and  every  one  of 
you  will  search  your  own  hearts  and  souls 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  have  sold  your 
constitutional  rights,  your  prerogatives, 
your  privileges,  and  your  power  to  rep- 
resent your  own  people  as  your  own 
judgment  and  your  own  conscience  tells 
you,  for  a  mess  of  pottage — for  a  little 
handbook  of  food  stamps. 

The  vote  that  is  taken  on  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  the  test  which  will  give  the 
answer  to  the  important  question  that 
I  have  in  mind,  and  perhaps  that  many 
Off  you  have  in  your  own  heart  and 
mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man.  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  about  raw  and  bloody 
politics,  but  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
you  look  at  this  report  and  find  out  about 
who  it  is  who  is  playing  politics  In  this 
proposition  that  is  now  before  us.  I  have 
a  telegram  here  from  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  I  ever  served  with  in  this 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  leader  and.  for 
two  terms  of  the  Congress,  he  was  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  This  is  the  way 
this  telegram  reads: 

Wheat  farmers  expecting  legislation  In 
time  for  this  years  crop.  Voluntary  bill  now 
before  House  1b  a  sound  measure  particularly 
adapted  to  wheat  as  a  domestic  and  export 
crop  and  has  wide  support  among  wheat 
growers  and  businessmen  In  this  area. 
Greatly  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  in 
support  of  same. 

Regards. 

Cliftoio  R.  Hops. 

I  do  not  have  to  introduce  Clifford  R. 
Hope  to  this  august  body.  He  and  I 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  more  than  20  years  and 


we  saw  eye  to  eye  on  every  major  prob- 
lem except  perhaps  on  one  occasion.  I 
know  that  during  that  20  years  I  was  a 
good  Democrat,  and  I  know  that  Clifford 
Hope  during  that  20  years  was  a  good 
Republican,  if  indeed  there  is  such  a 
tiling  on  this  earth.  He  is  for  this  bill. 
He  came  all  the  way  from  his  home  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  this  wheat  certificate 
plan.  This  is  not  new — people  are  up 
here  talking  and  saying  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  "pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes." 
This  program  has  passed  in  substantially 
the  same  form  before.  I  know  that  for 
more  than  15  years  we  have  been  con- 
sidering it  in  our  committee.  So  there  is 
nothing  new  about  it. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  cotton 
proposition,  I  do  not  see  how  on  earth 
anybody  could  vote  to  continue  this 
unique  burden  that  is  being  borne  by 
the  cotton  industry — a  burden  that 
amounts  to  8  Vz  cents  a  pound  subsidy  on 
American  cotton  for  the  benefit  of  cotton 
manufacturers  in  other  countries. 

A  cotton  manufacturer  in  Hong  Kong, 
in  Pakistan,  or  in  Portugal  can  buy 
American  cotton  at  $42.50  a  bale  cheaper 
than  American  manufacturers  can  buy 
the  same  cotton. 

How  can  cotton  compete  with  syn- 
thetic fibers,  selling  at  24  cents  a  pound, 
when  cotton  is  at  32.47  cents  a  pound? 

Three  Presidents  have  said  that  they 
wanted  relief  from  this  burden.  Under 
President  Eisenhower  a  desperate  effort 
was  made  by  the  industry  to  relieve  this 
burden.  They  went  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning Board.  They  did  that  again  under 
the  Kennedy  administration.  They  went 
through  the  same  thing.  They  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  pre- 
paring their  cases,  only  to  lose  every 
time. 

Now  we  have  promised  to  relieve  the 
industry  of  the  8^2 -cent  difference  and 
differential,  and  I  urge  your  support  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Hal- 

LECKl. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  get- 
ting kind  of  late.  It  is  not  quite  Christ- 
mas Eve.  I  believe  you  are  about  to  make 
as  big  a  mistake  as  you  made  then. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle:  You  have 
the  votes.  You  outniunber  us  3  to  2.  If 
you  vote — you  may  applaud — you  may 
live  to  kind  of  regret  it.  If  you  exercise 
your  rights  in  regard  to  votes.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  how  many  argu- 
ments are  made.    You  can  overrun  us. 

But  I  am  telling  you  right  now  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to 
hold  you  responsible. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  rough  stuff 
today.  I  jiist  want  to  remind  you  peo- 
ple on  the  majority  side  that  I  have  co- 
operated in  all  my  time  here,  in  the 
minority  and  majority.  You  have  a  lit- 
tle trouble  nmning  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  you  do  not  have  some 
cooperation  but  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle today. 

May  I  say  beyond  that,  just  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  we  had  what  was  known 
as  a  cotton  bill  and.  for  you  people  from 
the  textile  Industry  areas,  that  bill  was 


passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  long  time  ago  with  35  Republican  votes 
supporting  it.  It  would  not  have  passed 
except  for  those  votes.  It  is  not  that  all 
those  people  recognized  that  was  the  best 
way  to  get  at  the  problem,  but  they  made 
that  start,  and  there  was  incorporated 
the  Mclntire  amendment,  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  agreed  to,  to  cut 
the  support  price  back. 

That  bill  went  to  the  other  body,  and 
there  were  attached  to  the  bill — a  cotton 
bill,  that  I  say  to  you  people  from  the 
cotton  areas,  from  the  textile  areas,  could 
have  been  the  law  of  the  land  right  now, 
if  the  other  body  had  taken  it — some 
amendments.  What  did  they  do?  They 
threw  out  the  Mclntire  amendment. 
They  threw  out  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  . 
Then  they  attached  a  wheat  bill,  which 
had  been  decisively  turned  down  by  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

And  then  it  was  brought  back  here. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  there 
was  a  request  from  the  other  body  to 
send  it  to  conference.  To  my  utter 
amazement,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  did  not  ask  to  send  the  bill  to 
conference,  for  some  sort  of  at  least  a 
kind  of  hit-and-miss  consideration  of  its 
provisions;  he  asked  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  take  It  hook,  line,  and 
sinker,  without  crossing  a  "t"  or  dotting 
an  "i." 

Now,  if  you  want  to  do  that,  you  go 
ahead;  but  I  am  not  going  to,  in  my 
good  conscience  and  In  my  responsibility 
to  the  people  who  sent  me  here. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No,  I  cannot.  I  have 
only  4  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  just  1  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Let  me  just  conclude, 
and  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  cannot  srield  at 
this  point,  much  as  I  would  like  to,  be- 
cause, you  know,  a  part  of  the  rough 
part  of  this  operation  is  that  you  have 
thrown  this  thing  at  us  with  only  30 
minutes  on  a  side  with  no  opportunity 
for  amendment.  If  that  is  not  debasing 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  do  not  know  how 
better  you  could  do  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  HALLECK,  I  have  to  have  this 
1  more  minute,  and  I  am  telling  you  right 
folks,  but  I  cannot  even  get  started  in  5 
minutes. 

Now  let  us  vote  down  this  rule.  What 
will  happen  then?  Nothing  disastrous. 
It  will  be  about  midnight  when  we  vote 
on  it.  That  is  all  right  with  me.  If  you 
vote  down  this  rule,  then  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  can  do  the  least 
that  he  should  have  done  when  he  csune 
here  and  asked  for  this  rule,  that  is,  he 
can  get  a  rule  to  send  this  bill  to  confer- 
ence. Then  what  will  happen?  Let  our 
conferees  meet  with  the  Senate  confer- 
ees.    They  have  already  named  them 
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and  asked  for  the  conference.  Then  let 
us  determine  about  the  Mclntire  amend- 
ment and  the  Jones  of  Missouri  amend- 
ment in  the  cotton  bill.  A  cotton  bill 
can  come  from  conference  and  be  acteq 
upon  expeditiously.  Then,  if  our  con-, 
ferees  foUow  what  I  think  would  be  fail? 
procedure,  let  them  say,  "Now  wait. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  th^ 
Purcell  wheat  bill."  Go  up  and  get  ^ 
rule.  You  have  10  to  5  votes  on  th^ 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  you  can  get  th^ 
rule.  Bring  the  rule  in.  and  we  will  cont 
aider  the  wheat  bill. 

You  talk  about  deadlines  on  wheat 
legislation.  Why  the  deadline  for  th^ 
farmer  has  already  passed.  I  say  to  youL 
vote  down  this  rule  and  let  us  proceed  t^ 
a  conference,  a  conference  on  the  cotton 
bill,  and  then  let  us  consider  the  wheat 
bill  here  and  let  you  people  who  are  gof 
ing  to  be  hurt  by  that  bill  come  in  an^ 
have  your  say  with  amendments.  j 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  genf 
tleman  from  Indiana  has  expired.         i 
Mr.  BOLLING.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yiel<t 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Neii 
York  [Mr.  CillbrL  I 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  i<i 
support  of  the  resolution.  ' 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  House  to  acp 
In  the  manner  proposed  for  this  legisla*- 
tion.  There  is  a  wealth  of  precedent,  j 
The  wheat  and  cotton  programs  inn 
corporated  into  the  bill  have  been  caret- 
fully  studied  and  discussed  in  committed, 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  volumes  df 
comment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  over  ^ 
period  of  many  weeks.  J 

As  a  representative  of  an  urban  diak 
trict.  I  have  no  reservations  about  supi- 
porting  this  farm  legislation.  It  meaa- 
vures  up  to  what  I  consider  meaningful 
objectives  in  terms  of  consiuner-ta:ti- 
payer  welfare. 

First,  it  puts  an  essential  floor  unddr 
farm  income,  and  rural  buying  power.  \ 
Second,  it  means  many  thousands  Of 
Jobs  in  Industries  dependent  on  wheat 
farm  income,  and  more  thousands  of 
jobs  In  the  textile  Industry.  Jobs  main- 
tained and  jobs  created  benefit  all  of 
us. 

Third,  the  legislation  will  maintain 
consiimer  price  stability  in  wheat  prod- 
ucts and  result  in  consvuner  savings  m 
textiles.  i 

Finally,  it  widens  the  gate  for  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  farm  program  costs  tty 
relieving  taxpayers  of  the  burden  asso- 
ciated with  the  storage  of  luineeded,  uia- 
wanted  wheat,  and  cotton.  i 

I  want  the  families  of  my  district  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  abundance,  and 
I  want  the  families  of  farm  areas  to  be 
able  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  which 
have  their  origin  in  urban  communities. 
There  is  a  balance  in  this  wheat-cotton 
bill  that  benefits  the  whole  of  our  societR^. 
This  resolution  is  composed  of  two  sep- 
arate parts.    The  cotton  section  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  was  passed  by  the 
House.    Its  purpose  is  to  make  it  ecio- 
nomically  possible  for  American  mills  to 
continue  to  use  American  cotton  and  to 
sell  the  cotton  goods  to  the  Amerlcttn 
public  at  prices  competitive  with  those 
of  foreign  manufacturers.    Under  exist- 
ing law  all  cotton  shipped  abroad  Is  sub- 
sidized, presently  at  8%  cents  a  pound. 
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Cotton  cannot  continue  to  sell  domes- 
tically unless  our  mills  are  able  to  pur- 
chase cotton  competitively.  This  reso- 
lution gives  them  the  opportunity  to  buy 
cotton  with  exactly  the  same  subsidy  as 
has  long  been  paid  on  cotton  sold  to  for- 
eign mills.  This  means  the  American 
mills  will  be  buying  cotton  at  25  or  25 
cents,  but  that  the  producer  will  be  get- 
ting between  30  and  34  cents  for  his  prod- 
uct. It  means  that  the  cloth  produced 
from  this  cotton  will  sell  for  substantially 
less  than  cloth  produced  from  cotton 
which  costs  the  mills  the  full  amount 
received  by  the  producer  as  it  does  at 
present. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges,  who 
has  himself  had  many  years'  experience 
in  the  cotton  mill  business,  estimates  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Government 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  $2  to  the  final 
consumer  of  the  cotton  goods.  This  is 
true  because  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  final  retail  price  not  only  of  the  re- 
duced price  for  cotton  but  of  the  cumu- 
lative profits,  or  markups,  which  are 
calculated  on  the  basic  cost  of  the  origi- 
nal material;  therefore,  the  cotton  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  should  be  a  boon  to  pro- 
ducers and  to  mill  operators  but  more 
than  all  to  consumers. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  was 
added  by  the  Senate.  It  provides  for  vol- 
untary participation  on  the  part  of  wheat 
producers  in  a  program  designed  to  re- 
tain for  such  producers  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial part,  probably  as  much  as  $400 
or  $500  million  of  the  $600  milUon  which 
it  is  estimated  wUl  be  lost  to  producers 
as  a  result  of  the  lower  wheat  prices 
which  are  authorized  under  the  terms  of 
existing  legislation  following  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  mandatory  wheat  program  by 
growers  last  year. 

The  real  question  here  boils  down  to 
this:  Who  wiU  get  these  savings?    It  is 
obvious  that  the  price  of  bread  is  not 
going  to  drop  as  a  result  of  the  drop  of 
price  in  wheat.    Over  the  past  10  or  15 
years  wheat  has  dropped  approximately 
40  cents  a  bushel.    During  the  same  time 
the  retail  price  of  bread  has  not  dropped 
at  all,  but  has  increased  by  8  or  9  cents 
a  pound.   The  "official  hne"  of  those  who 
oppose  this  bUl  is  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  price  of  wheat  will  be,  in  effect,  a 
"bread  tax."    If  this  bill  were  to  increase 
the  price  of  wheat  to  the  miller,  there 
might   be    some   justification    for    that 
charge  although  even  at  $2  a  bushel,  it 
takes  an  80-cent  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  to  add  1  cent  to  the  actual  cost  of 
the  ingredients  of   a   1 -pound  loaf   of 
bread.    This  biU  does  not  increase  the 
cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller  at  all.     It 
leaves  It  very  close  to  what  wheat  has 
been  costing  over  the  past  several  years — 
it  will  probably  actually  result  in  a  rela- 
tively slight  drop  in  costs  to  the  miller. 
With  wheat  costing  the  miller  approxi- 
mately $2  \inder  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
just  as  it  has  cost  him  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  the  only  real  question  is  whether 
the  processors  as  a  group  or  producers 
are  going  to  get  the  $400  or  $500  million 
at  stake. 

The  resolution  makes  sure  that  this 
sum  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  wheat 
producers  who  are  notoriously  good  pur- 
chasers of  all  types  of  industrial  goods. 


If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  farmers  are  cer- 
tain to  lose  a  substantial  amount  of  In- 
come, but  processors  will  buy  their  wheat 
around  70  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than 
they  are  now  buying  it  and  will  undoubt- 
edly pocket  that  additional  profit.  The 
consumer  has  no  resison  to  be  concerned 
with  this  section  of  the  bill  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  farmer  is  obviously  a  far 
better  customer  of  the  goods  produced  by 
American  labor  and  industry  than  are 
the  processors  and  middlemen. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  two  sections  of 
this  resolution  will  give  a  much  needed 
degree  of  stability  to  two  large  segments 
of  American  agriculture  and  will  do  so 
with  a  positive  savings  to  consumers,  at 
least  the  consumers  of  cotton  goods.  It 
will  likewise  protect  the  jobs  of  literally 
millions  of  American  workers,  not  only 
those  who  are  engaged  directly  in  cotton 
fabrication  but  also  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  products  for  sale  to  farmers  as 
well. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlemsui  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
understand  why  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  would  embrace 
this  procedure  because  it  is  just  about 
the  same  kind  of  procedure,  I  under- 
stand, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
employed  when  they  considered  the  civU 
rights  bill.  So  it  is  perfectly  under- 
standable to  me  that  he  would  support 
this  ga€-rule  procedure  that  we  are  un- 
der this  evening  to  briefly  consider  a 
wheat  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  wheat  pro- 
ducing area  are  fairly  proud  tonight  be- 
cause in  my  10  years  in  the  House  the 
only  two  times  the  House  has  stayed  in 
session  until  midnight  was  to  discuss 
wheat.  If  you  will  recall  we  stayed  in 
session  Christmas  Eve  until  midnight  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  we  could  sell 
wheat  to  Khrushchev.  Now  he  says  he 
apparently  does  not  want  to  buy  it.  And 
here  we  are  tonight  staying  in  session 
under  a  gag  rule  to  pass  a  bill,  if  possible, 
which  affects  a  multi-bllUon-doUar  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and.  as  has 
been  stated,  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
it.  not  for  an  hour,  not  for  a  day.  as  we 
did  with  most  of  the  other  important 
legislation,  but  for  30  short  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  House  that  after  this  gag  rule  was 
imposed  upon  us  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  one  last  gesture  I  said,  as  a 
matter  of  fairness  to  the  majority,  "Per- 
mit me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  get 
just  1  extra  hour  to  debate  a  wheat 
biU  that  vitally  affects  14  States  in  the 
Middle  West."  There  was  quiet  for 
about  30  seconds,  and  then  one  of  my 
good  friends  across  the  table  said,  "I 
am  sorry.  Bill,  the  procedure  has  been 
agreed  to  and  I  will  have  to  object." 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  the  Record 

1  would  like  to  test  out  the  matter  of 
fairness.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  since  we  have  stayed  here  until 

2  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  discuss 
selling  wheat  to  Khrushchev,  that  the 
House  debate  this  resolution  for  1  ex- 
tra hour,  that  time  to  be  equally  divided 
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between  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BoLLiNG],  representing  the  major- 
ity, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  representing  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
surprise  was  that  the  objection  came 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  had 
rather  anticipated  that  it  would  have 
been  made  by  another  Member. 

I  must  jfay  that  I  anticipated  objection 
would  be  heard  but  I  wanted  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  those  of  us  on  the 
minority  have  made  every  effort  to  have 
this  bill  debated,  and  even  under  unani- 
mous consent  our  usual  rights  have  been 
rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understood  the  con- 
clusion of  the  minority  in  not  wanting 
any  amendments  that  would  necessitate 
sending  the  bill  back  to  the  other  body. 
I  therefore  posed  several  questions  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inquire 
as  to  his  plan  or  intention  to  administer 
the  program.  If  assurances  in  writing 
had  been  forthcoming  indicating  an  ac- 
ceptable administrative  position,  I  would 
have  supported  the  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with- 
out these  assurances,  I  cannot  support  it. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  can  move 
1  million  acres  of  wheat  around  between 
the  States  without  limitation.  This 
could  cost  Kansas  200,000  acres  of  our 
present  wheat  allotment.  There  is  no 
restraint  on  the  Secretary  for  dumping 
the  present  commodity  credit  stock  of 
wheat  on  the  market  at  a  low  price  of 
$1.36  a  bushel. 

Because  of  these  and  other  objection- 
able features,  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Sisk]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the 
hour  is  late.  However,  I  assume  that 
we  are  going  to  consume  this  entire  hoiir. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  ref- 
erence— and  I  do  this  with  all  friendli- 
ness, because  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader — that,  of 
course,  this  matter  of  cooperation  all  de- 
pends upon  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  very  vividly,  be- 
cause I  believe  he  mentioned  it,  what 
my  good  friend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  stated 
about  a  late  session  last  Christmas,  and 
I  recall  that  because  of  a  little  lack  of 
cooperation  I  had  to  fly  6,000  miles  in 
order  to  return  here.  I  simply  mention 
this  to  remind  my  good  friends — and  I 
love  them  both — that  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  whose  ox  Is  being  gored  when  the 
chips  are  down. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  my 
name,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk],  my  colleague  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  that  I  was  not 
here.   I  was  too  smart  to  come  back,  and 


the  gentleman  from  California  should 
not  have  come  back  either. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  in  answer  to  that  statement  that 
it  was  with  some  considerable  hesita- 
tion, but  it  became  necessary.  So  I  re- 
turned and  did  my  duty. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  gentleman  knows,  as  it  turned  out 
and  as  I  remember,  the  gentleman's  trip 
back  was  kind  of  futile  because  there 
were  two  or  three  Republican  votes  to 
vote  the  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  and  if  the  gentleman 
had  just  made  arrangements  2  or  3 
days  before  for  this  to  happen,  then  my 
trip  back  here  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  perhaps,  if  the  gentleman 
had  been  here  at  that  time  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  agree  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  right  in  that  statement.  But 
I  am  simply  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  it  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  is 
being  gored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  quite  late 
tonight  and  I  think  it  might  be  well  that 
we  proceed  with  this  matter  in  as  good 
humor  as  possible.  Frankly,  the  legis- 
lation which  is  now  pending  before  us 
tonight  has  been  discussed,  debated,  con- 
sidered, and  amended  over  a  period  of 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  will  concern 
the  cotton  section  of  H.R.  6196  as  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

The  House,  of  course,  passed  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  that  bill  last  December. 
It  is  the  Senate  version  that  we  are 
asked  to  accept  today. 

There  are  many  valid  reasons  for  this 
House  accepting  the  Senate  amendment. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  that  legis- 
lation must  be  enacted  immediately  if 
it  is  to  apply  to  the  1964  crop  of  cotton. 
In  certain  parts  of  Texas  and  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  California,  planting  has 
been  underway  several  weeks.  We  are 
now  approaching  the  planting  season 
for  most  of  the  major  cotton-producing 
areas.  Around  April  15  is  the  heart  of 
the  planting  season. 

But  besides  this,  the  Senate  bill,  on 
its  merits,  warrants  our  favorable 
consideration. 

It  will  achieve  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  cotton  cost  difference  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  mills.  This, 
of  course,  will  expand  markets  for  Amer- 
ican cotton  by  enabling  it  to  meet  the 
price  competition  of  manmade  fibers 
and  by  removing  a  major  factor  ac- 
coimting  for  the  tremendous  upsurge  in 
cotton  textile  imports.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  will  increase  by 
1  million  bales  the  first  year  under  this 
legislation. 

All  this  will  be  accomplished  with  a 
reduction  in  Government  stocks  of  cot- 
ton and  Federal  expenditures  on  the 
cotton  program. 


The  major  difference  between  the  two 
bills  is  the  provision  for  a  producer's 
choice,  and  this  is  not  a  new  plan,  as 
such.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  choice 
plan  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958  for  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
cotton,  except  it  operates  in  reverse. 

Probably  the  two  most  significant  as- 
pects of  the  cotton  section  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  are  its  effect  on 
Government  stocks  of  cotton  and  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  on  the  cotton  pro- 
gram. 

On  August  1.  1964,  the  start  of  the 
new  marketing  year,  the  Government  will 
own  almost  10  million  bales  of  cotton  in- 
volving an  investment  of  around  $1.7 
billion.  Continuing  the  present  pro- 
gram for  another  year  will  add  another 
700,000  bides  to  Government  stocks  on 
August  1,  1965,  according  to  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates.  This  would 
mean  another  $112  million  spent  by  the 
Government.  Even  imder  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  CCC  stocks  during  the 
1964-65  season  would  be  expected  to  in- 
crease 100,000  bales. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6196  would  reverse  this 
trend.  It  would  do  so  first,  by  cutting 
down  the  production  of  cotton  below  re- 
quirements, so  that  the  trade  will  have 
to  use  some  of  the  Government  stocks; 
and  second,  by  stimulating  consumption 
of  cotton  through  a  completely  competi- 
tive price  in  the  domestic  market.  The 
interaction  of  these  factors  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  CCC  stocks  of  m(»-e 
than  2  million  bales  diu'ing  the  1964-65 
season. 

Obviously,  if  the  Government  can  sell 
some  of  the  cotton  it  now  owns  and 
avoid  acquiring  additional  cotton  under 
the  price  support  program.  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  the  cotton  program  will 
dzx)p. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  $614  mil- 
Uaa.  But  imder  the  Senate  version  of 
HJl.  6196,  expenditures  on  the  cotton 
program  will  be  cut  to  $448  million,  a  re- 
duction of  $118  million  below  the  present 
program  and  $166  million  below  the 
House  bilL 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  said  that  If  American  mills 
can  buy  cotton  at  the  competitive  price, 
consumer  savings  would  amount  to  $700 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  himg 
in  the  balance  too  long.  Uncertainty 
characterizes  cotton's  markets.  It  is 
more  and  more  evident  that  unless  we 
act  now  on  cotton  legislation,  we  will 
likely  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
in  time  for  it  to  apply  to  the  1964  crop. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  benefits 
of  this  bill  to  the  Government,  the  en- 
tire cotton  Industry,  and  the  consumer. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  emd  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mattar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
clearly  state  that  I  requested  the  timte 
from  my  colleague  on  our  side  of  thfe 
aisle,  but  the  time  had  all  been  take 
I  do  not  intend  to  waste  the  time  of  t' 
House. 

I  would  like  to  read  something  he 
that  I  think  has  probably  escaped  mo^t 
Members  of  the  House  as  to  the  implica- 
tions of  this  legislation.  This  is  a  Ca- 
nadian newspaper  that  just  arrived  ip 
my  office,  the  Toronto  Financial  Post.    ; 

I  would  like  to  read  a  leading  articlfe, 
as  follows : 

Saij:s  Boon  ior  Oxjb  Wheat— U.S.  Tax  ow 
Export  Wheat 

After  June  1.  the  U.S.  Government  miy 
find  Itself  levying  an  export  tax  on  wheat- - 
Instead  of  providing  a  65-cent-a-bushel  e:;- 
port  subsidy  as  It  does  now. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  h^s 
ruled  that  all  wheat  exports — not  Just  tho^e 
to  Iron  Curtain  cotmtries — must  now  be 
covered  by  export  licenses,  and  that  gra;n 
exporters  who  are  able  to  buy  wheat  for 
future  delivery  at  prices  below  those  prj- 
valling  In  the  export  market  will  have  ;o 
refund  to  the  Government  part  of  the  subsK  ly 
they  have  received  on  previous  shipments. 

The  important  part  is  the  following 
paragraph: 

This  ruling  is  mainly  Important  as  a  signal 
that  the  U.S.  Government  doesn't  Intend  to 
encourage  American  grain  exporters  to  prlqe- 
cut  their  way  Into  Canada's  cash  grain  mar- 
kets. 

I  will  not  read  any  more  because  I  be- 
lieve you  understand  the  significance  of 
this  particular  article  in  this  Toronjto 
newspaper. 

The  question  before  this  House  is  o<ie 
that  goes  deeper  than  whether  you  are 
a  IJemocrat  or  a  Republican,  a  city 
dweller  or  a  country  dweller.  This  is  a 
question  that  goes  back  into  the  ancient 
days  of  the  beginnings  of  man's  first  at- 
tempt to  regulate  his  life  in  such  a  wtty 
that  all  men  may  find  it  easier  to  live  Jn 
the  world  we  must  live  in. 

We  are  talking  about  getting  for  the 
cotton  Industry  a  better  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic sun.  Are  we  doing  it  at  the  e*c- 
pense  of  a  nonvital  industry?  Are  we 
saying  here  that  this  is  going  to  h^lp 
the  American  cotton  industry  to  compete 
with  foreign  imports?  If  we  are,  we  are 
not  telling  the  truth,  because  the  cotton 
content  of  the  finished  product  is  so  lt>w 
compared  with  the  cotton  product  and 
the  labor  and  the  value  of  the  super- 
visory forces  in  a  cotton  textile  mill  that 
there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  increase  our  ability  or 
make  us  more  able  to  compete  with  for- 
eign imports.  What  it  will  do.  and  t|iis 
Is  contained  on  page  8  of  the  report,  is 
that  it  will  enable  the  cotton  industry  to 
compete  more  easily  and  more  equitably 
with  another  American  industry,  the 
manmade  fiber  industry.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  either  the  manmade  fiber  or 
the  exporter  or  importer  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  I  do  not  like  to  sit  in  t^ 
House  and  see  this  House  being  taKen 
for  what  I  call  not  pulling  the  wool  over 
the  eyec  ol  the  wheat  farmer  but  mafbe 
pulling  the  cotton  over  the  eyes  of  ^le 
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wheat  farmer,  because  remember  that 
Mr.  Hickman  Price  made  this  statement: 
If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
substitute  the  products  of  test  tubes  and 
chemical  engineering  for  the  American  cot- 
ton farmer,  then  let  lis  continue  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  road  that  we  are  now  on, 
because  that  is  where  we  are  going. 

However,  if  the  Congress  says  that  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  should  be  in  bal- 
ance, including  the  economy  of  the  pros- 
perous cotton  farmer  and  cotton  mill 
operator,  then  we  must  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
give  the  House  the  benefit  of  2  years' 
study  of  this  import-export  problem. 
Dent  Warns  Against  Marriage  of  Wheat 
Bill  and  the  New  Cotton  Bill  Subsidy 
This  new  and  unprecedented  approach  to 
cheap  labor  import  competition  wiU  kick 
open  the  greatest  door  to  personal  payments 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  ever  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  commercial  trade  relations. 

If  and  when  the  long-suffering  little  tax- 
payer and  factory  worker,  miner  or  email 
farm  operator  awakens  to  this  piracy  of  the 
Treasxiry  by  corporations  because  of  their 
inability  to  compete  with  foreign  Imports, 
the  repercussions  will  make  the  election  re- 
volt against  Herbert  Hoover  look  like  a  mild 
squall. 

Simply  put,  the  Congress  is  tying  the 
wheat  bill,  which  is  opposed  by  practically 
all  the  family-type  farmers  and  endorsed  in 
the  main  by  the  Billy  Sol  Estes-type  farmers, 
and  the  cotton  subsidy  bill  together  in  a 
triple  parlay  with  the  surplus  food  stamp 
plan. 

If  a  Congressman  votes  against  the  wheat 
and  cotton  steal,  he  will  be  castigated  for 
being  unfair  to  the  surplus  food  recipients 
by  some  people  who  would  think  nothing  of 
killing  the  food  stamp  plan  without  a  deal 
to  pass  the  wheat-cotton  steal. 

The  same  proponents  of  this  Treasury  raid 
ballyhooed  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  a  life 
saver  for  U.S.  Industry.  They  said  that  In- 
efficient Industries  would  have  to  fall  by  the 
wayside  or  become  competitive  with  foreign 
imports  to  stay  in  business.  They  also 
promised  workers  cash  subsidies,  training 
programs  and  expense  paid  travel  to  new 
Jobs  and  new  homes.  They  promised  from 
4  to  6  million  new  Jobs  If  the  trade  bill 
passed. 

It  appears  then  that  all  the  promises  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Department's  George  Ball  and  Chris- 
tian Herter— chief  negotiator  for  U.S.  trade 
agreements — are  empty  and  hollow  and  now 
the  Congress.  In  order  to  ball  out  the  bad 
guesses  and  Congress  Itself.  Is  piishlng 
through  a  cotton  industry  relief  bill. 

It's  a  long  cry  from  the  days  of  relief  for 
the  sharecropper  to  paying  dividends  to  the 
shareholders. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
greater  share  of  the  press  castigated  and  be- 
rated Congress  for  attempting  to  raise  their 
salaries. 

This  same  press  doesnt  seem  to  mind  a 
bit  when  Congress  raises  the  pay  of  the  ofll- 
cials  of  private,  profltmaklng  corporations  or 
when  we  pledge  bUllons  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  guarantee  stockholders  equity  In  private 
corporations. 

The  economists,  the  labor  spokesmen,  the 
administration's  war  on  poverty  generals, 
seem  to  completely  Ignore  the  danger  In 
handing  out  bUllons  of  dollars  that  can  be 
used  to  hasten  automation  In  an  Industry 


that  lends  itself  to  Jobless  production  better 
than  most  Industries. 

As  a  taxpayer  and  as  a  representative  of 
an  area  flgh*^lng  to  regain  Its  place  In  the 
economic  sun.  I  see  In  this  bill  a  most  dan- 
gerous concept  of  what  the  responsibility  of 
Government  really  Is.  in  the  case  of  trade. 
I  see  a  line  forming  from  ocean  to  ocean 
headed  by  free  traders  with  their  hands  open 
for  taxpayers'  moneys  to  ease  the  painful 
truth  of  economic  disaster  in  the  trade  pol- 
icies of  the  Nation. 

The  excuse  offered  by  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation  for  Its  passage  is  without 
foundation  of  either  logic  or  economic 
stability. 

We  are  told  that  because  we  subsidize  for- 
eign textile  mills  by  selling  our  cotton  at 
prices  below  our  mandated  cost  of  produc- 
tion, we  must  give  our  domestic  mills  the 
same  price  advantage  in  order  to  compete 
with  Imports. 

No  one  seems  to  examine  this  reasoning 
because  if  one  did  evaluate  this  proposition 
he  would  find  that  while  cotton  costs  In 
a  pound  of  textile  averages  —  percent  of  the 
cost  of  production,  labor  costs  take  —  per- 
cent of  this  cost. 

It  follows,  then,  that  even  if  cotton  was 
given  to  our  mills  free  of  charge  and  the 
wage  differentials  between  United  States  and 
Japanese.  Italian.  British.  Hong  Kong.  Ko- 
rean, and  other  exporting  nations  remains  at 
the  present  levels,  our  mills  will  never  com- 
pete, pricewise,  in  the  United  States  or 
world  marketplace. 

This  Is  a  giveaway  to  save  the  badly  ad- 
vised, badly  timed,  and  badly  planned  trade 
talks  in  the  coming  GATT  meetings. 

It  is  Juat  that  simple  and  right  now  we 
can  start  looking  for  a  new  type  of  ofT-the- 
hoof  beef  subsidy  to  our  packing  houses  and 
beef  processors  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  Mexican.  Irish,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  foreign  beef. 

Why  not  meet  the  complaint  of  our  baker- 
ies along  the  northern  VS.  border  over 
the  bread  Imports  by  paying  the  differ- 
ence in  domestic  price  of  wheat  and  exported 
prices  to  the  bakeries  to  make  up  their 
profit  loss.  Surely  bread  Is  more  Important 
to  the  health  of  our  people  than  cotton 
panties  and  girdles. 

Of  course,  these  bills  would  never  pass 
because  the  cotton  groups  have  a  soft  touch 
and  won't  spread  the  goodies  around  to  the 
long  suffering  factory  worker  who  pays  and 
pays  while  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  and  his 
stripers  take  and  take. 

All  too  often  we  hear  our  friends  from  the 
South  and  the  Republican  Members  scream- 
ing and  yelling  against  the  socialism  of 
accelerated  public  works,  aid  to  poverty 
stricken  areas,  surplus  food  stamps  and 
against  so-called  back-door  spending,  againet 
salary  raises  for  the  postal  workers  and  other 
civil  servants  because  of  the  economy  drive 
and  to  keep  within  and  below  the  budget. 
But,  when  It  comes  to  pouring  out  billions 
for  estate-type  farms,  corporation  officials 
and  shareholders,  the  silence  is  deafening. 

When  a  handful  of  conscientious  Members 
try  to  increase  social  security  payments, 
lower  the  age  limit  for  retiring  workers  and 
their  wives,  when  we  try  to  save  the  jobs  of 
our  badly  battered  ranks  of  labor,  we  are 
called  Isolationists,  wildeyed  spenders,  and 
reactionary  throwbacks,  but  when  we  vote 
to  support  profits  out  of  tax  funds  we  are 
called  statesmen. 

If  this  legislation  represents  statesman- 
ship, then  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation's  future 
let's  go  back  to  the  stumbling,  bumbling 
politics  that  made  the  country  so  rich,  so 
powerful  and  so  successful  It  can  afford  to 
Indulge  this  type  of  statesmanship  for  a 
limited  time. 
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This  bUI  is  the  first  Installment  on  the 
payments  Into  bankruptcy  because  of  our 
unsound  trade  policies  and  our  unsound 
political  solutions. 

Although  the  taxpayers  will  be  pa3rlng  the 
bill  for  the  cotton  textile  industries  execu- 
tive bonuses,  topflight  salaries  and  stock- 
holder's dividends,  the  taxpayers  elected 
Representatives  won't  sit  on  the  boards  of 
directors  or  on  the  purchasing  and  selling 
committees.  In  other  words,  we  stand  to 
give.  In  cash  credits  to  the  textile  industry, 
as  much  as  $360  million  while  the  entire  in- 
dustry showed  a  total  profit  of  >260  mUlion 
in  1962. 

This  means  that  we  will  be  paying  the  large 
corporations  In  the  textile  Industry — most 
of  which  are  closely  controlled  or  owned — 
more  money  than  they  paid  In  Income  taxes. 

Why  this  cry  for  help  from  the  little  peo- 
ples by  the  most  independent  employer  group 
In  the  United  States?  This  group  of  employ- 
ers has  fought  unionism,  labor  reform  laws, 
minimum  wage  and  hour  laws  harder  and 
more  successfully  than  any  employer  group 
in  the  country. 

Now  they  are  crying  for  help  to  continue 
their  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  lowest 
paid  workers  in  the  Nation.  The  Industry 
admits  to  lower  paid  workers. 

This  bill  won't  kill  the  Nation,  but  neither 
will  a  broken  arm  kill  a  person  unless — and 
this  is  Important — we  let  the  Nation  and  the 
man  bleed  to  death. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  each  of  us  has 
a  responsibility,  each  of  us  will  vote  as  his 
conscious  or  In  some  cases  as  his  district  dic- 
tates.    Sometimes  they  are  the  same. 

In  this  case,  even  If  certain  defeat  was 
Insured  by  my  vote,  I  would  vote  against 
this  act  of  legislative  piracy. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.    Following  you  will  find 
both  his  letter  and  my  personal  views: 
Dkpartment  or  Agricultitbe, 

Washington,  March  13, 1964. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  John:  There  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions you  may  have  relating  to  the  combined 
wheat  and  cotton  legislation  now  awaiting 
House  action,  and  I  would  like  to  answer 
them. 

Will  farmers  be  compelled  to  participate? 
No.  both  the  wheat  and  cotton  programs  are 
voluntary.  The  Individual  farmer  may 
choose  to  participate  or  not  to  participate. 

Win  the  legislation  increase  consumer 
prices?  No.  the  cost  of  wheat  to  users  will 
remain  the  same  and  the  cost  of  cotton  will 
actually  decline.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates  the  cotton  program  will 
mean  consumer  savings  of  as  much  as  $700 
mUlion  either  in  lower  prices  or  higher  qual- 
ity merchandise. 

Win  taxpayer  costs  go  up?  No.  the  tax- 
payer costs  will  be  lower  under  the  new  leg- 
islation. The  cotton  program  will  be 
financed  in  large  part  by  using  cotton  now  In 
government  surplus  stocks.  We  have  over 
100  million  bales  In  storage  now.  Additional 
direct  costs  under  the  wheat  program  are 
minor,  and  will  be  offset  by  lower  storage 
costs  from  cutting  back  surpluses. 

Will  the  legislation  reduce  farm  income? 
No.  Net  Income  to  the  cotton  farmer  will 
remain  about  the  same  as  under  current  leg- 
islation. The  Income  of  the  wheat  farmer 
will  be  about  $400  to  $450  million  higher  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

You  may  have  other  questions  on    these 
proposals,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
them  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orvillk. 

Mt  Dxab  Collkagttx  :  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire,  Mr. 


OrvlUe  Freeman,  which  raises  and  answers 
four  questions  about  the  pending  wheat  and 
cotton  bin.  I  assume  other  members  have 
received  slmUar  letters.  Unfortunately,  the 
Secretary's  answers  to  his  own  questions  con- 
fuse rather  than  clarify  the  Issues  before  us. 
Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  his  questions  and 
answers. 

Will  farmers  be  compelled  to  participate? 
Secretary  Freeman  says  no  because  "both  the 
wheat  and  cotton  programs  are  voluntary." 

My  answer  Is  "Yes." 

The  cotton  provisions  of  HJl.  6196  would 
Impose  another  series  of  patches  on  a  com- 
pulsory marketing  quota  program:  The 
wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  clev- 
erly designed  to  achieve  "voluntary"  com- 
pliance through  economic  pressure.  In  com- 
menting on  a  somewhat  simUar  wheat  cer- 
tificate bill.  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  senior  agri- 
cultural specialist  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
staff,  told  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture that  "ineligibility  for  wheat  certificates 
worth  70  cents  per  bushel  on  approximately 
75  percent  of  a  producer's  marketings  In 
recent  years  and  Ineligibility  for  wheat  and 
feed  grain  price  support  loans  would  be  suf- 
ficient penalty  to  assure  a  high  degree  of 
voluntary  participation."  In  addition,  H.R. 
6196  would  deny  any  share  of  the  export 
market  to  producers  who  do  not  participate 
In  the  program.  These  penalties  to  non- 
compilers  make  a  mockery  of  the  word 
"voluntary." 

Will  the  legislation  Increase  consumer 
prices?    Secretary  Freeman  says  "No." 

My  answer  Is  "Yes." 

Millers  will  pay  more  for  wheat.  Including 
the  cost  of  marketing  certificates.  If  we  pass 
this  legislation  than  if  we  do  nothing  to 
change  the  program  that  went  Into  effect 
when  producers  voted  down  the  certificate 
plan.  And  even  If  there  were  no  change  In 
the  cost  of  wheat  at  the  mill  level,  food 
prices  could  still  go  up.  Wheat  Is  not  all 
food.  It  Is  about  30  percent  byproducts 
which  are  largely  used  for  livestock  feed. 
Under  the  certificate  plan  it  Is  likely  that 
prices  of  these  byproducts  would  be  de- 
pressed because  they  would  have  to  compete 
with  livestock  feed  made  from  cheaper,  non- 
certlflcate  wheat.  Any  loss  realized  by  mUl- 
ers  as  a  result  of  lower  byproduct  prices 
would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
In  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  food 
products. 

Any  savings  to  cotton  consumers  brought 
about  by  the  subsidies  that  would  be  paid 
to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to  domestic 
mills  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
greatly  Increased  tax  cost. 

Will  taxpayer  costs  go  up?  Secretary  Free- 
man says  "No."  He  points  out  that  "the  cot- 
ton program  will  be  financed  in  large  part 
by  using  cotton  now  In  Government  surpluB 
stocks." 

My  answer  Is  "Yes." 

Secretary  Freeman  is  assuming  that  the 
Government-owned  cotton  that  would  be 
used  for  payments-ln-klnd  has  a  zero  value. 
Actually,  at  the  present  world  market  price 
this  cotton  is  still  worth  an  avereige  of  ap- 
proximately $120  per  bale.  (Tbe  Government 
acquired  this  cotton  under  the  price  support 
program  at  a  cost  of  over  $150  a  bale.) 

Will  the  legislation  reduce  farm  Income? 
Secretary  Freeman  says  "No."  He  adds  that 
"the  Income  of  the  wheat  farmer  will  be 
about  $400  to  $450  million  higher  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case." 

My  answer  Is  "Yes." 

This  bill  would  perpetuate  a  cumbersome 
control  system  which  increases  average  pro- 
duction costs  and  restricts  farmers'  ability 
to  compete  for  expanded  markets. 

The  Secretary  has  made  It  clear  that,  if  thlB 
bill  Is  passed,  he  Intends  to  manipulate  the 
wheat  market  so  that  it  does  not  rise  above 
$1.30   a   bushel.     By   wrecking  the   market 


price  for  wheat  through  the  imposition  of 
what  amounts  to  price  controls,  he  would 
further  disrupt  the  operations  of  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  farmers  and  lower  their 
Incomes. 

While  all  of  us  are  disturbed  over  job 
losses  due  to  imports,  nothing  in  this  leg- 
islation will  give  labor  a  guarantee  that 
the  subsidy  will  be  used  to  create  job 
opportunities. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  while  imports  run  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  consumption  this  legis- 
lation would  subsidize  the  full  U.S.  pro- 
duction or  100  percent  of  all  cotton  sold 
in  export  and  all  cotton  used  in  domes- 
tic production. 

The  claim  that  this  subsidy  to  mill 
owners  would  increase  employment  by 
reducing  imports,  is  not  realistic.  The 
facts  are  that  the  labor  content  far  ex- 
ceeds the  cotton  cost  content  of  textiles 
and  unless  a  method  is  found  to  equalize 
labor  costs,  imports  will  still  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  marketplace  even  if  the 
cotton  was  given  to  manufacturers  free. 

We  will  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
guaranteeing  unlimited  salaries  to  cor- 
porate ofiSces  without  any  controls  by 
the  Federal  Government  although  the 
Government  Is  guaranteeing  a  profit  far 
and  above  the  normal  mill  profit. 

Labor  may  well  awaken  to  find  that 
this  subsidy  windfall  will  be  used  to  au- 
tomate to  cut  the  labor  costs  thereby 
reducing  employment  rather  than  in- 
creasing job  opportunities. 

Imports  will  not  be  curtailed  by  sub- 
sidies based  upon  cotton  costs.  Only 
lower  quotas  or  equalizing  tariffs  win 
meet  the  problem  posed  by  cheap  labor 
imports. 

If  it  Is  sound  to  pay  the  processor  of 
cotton  the  difference  between  export  or 
world  cotton  price  and  domestic  price, 
how  can  we  deny  the  flour  mills  the  same 
consideration,  or  the  csmdymaker  who 
is  plagued  with  candy  imports  contain- 
ing exported  peanuts  sold  on  foreign 
trade  below  U.S.  market  prices. 

If  ever  Pandora's  box  was  in  danger 
of  being  kicked  open  it  is  by  this  legis- 
lation. Once  open,  the  parade  of  sub- 
sidy seekers  will  head  for  waste  from 
every  factory,  every  mill,  and  every  pro- 
duction facility  engaged  in  world  trade 
and  subjected  to  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

If  the  subsidy  is  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  Imports  then  we  are  only 
starting  to  dig  into  the  Treasury. 

If  this  legislation  would  really  help 
the  Industry  I  would  be  the  first  to  sup- 
port it. 

It  would  not,  simply  because  the  Import 
damage  cannot  be  corrected  by  charging 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  for  the  difference  be- 
tween low-waged  imports  and  domestic 
costs  of  production. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  The  tying  up  of  the  wheat 
bill  with  the  cotton  bill  just  made  mat- 
ters worse. 

In  the  cotton  bill  we  propose  paying 
the  cotton  processors  the  difference  be- 
tween domestic  and  export  prices  and  in 
the  wheat  bill  we  propose  charging  the 
wheat  processor  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  and  the  export  prices. 
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or  no  relationship  to  the  cotton  price 

content.  J 

The  following  figures  are  proof  of  tn^ 

point: 

COST  Elements  in  Cotton  TncTiLxa  Ain 
Afpakel 

In  unfinished  cloth  with  a  value  of  63)4 
cents  per  poxmd.  raw  cotton  cost  was  36.35 
cents  in  February  1964.  or  56  percent. 

The  cost  of  raw  cotton  In  relation  to  rfli- 
tall  price  of  the  finished  goods  varies  wll^ 
the  quality,  design  and  workmanship  of  tje 
finished  product.  The  lower  the  price  tlie 
higher  the  share  of  raw  cotton  to  the  tot^ 

'^^Sheets  that  retail  at  $2J25  In  1963  had  a 
cotton  content  cost  of  73  cents  or  32  percent 
of  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  , 

Work  shirts  retailing  at  $1.81  had  a  cot- 
ton content  cost  of  26  cents  or  14  percent 
of  the  price  to  the  consumer.  I 

Business  dress  shirts  retailing  at  $4.17 
had  a  cotton  content  cost  of  28  cents  or  onjy 
7  percent  of  the  retail  price. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Statistics  Compilxd  bt  th«  Departmint  6» 
AGRicm,TiniE  Obtained  Fhom  thx  WAa^- 
ment  of  Labor — Census  or  MANUTAt- 
TUREKS.  1958  I 

There  are  no  statistics  based  on  costjof 
production,  because  profit  cannot  be  ite- 
moved  from  the  overall  consideration.  Stja- 
tlstlcs  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  flnlshfed 
product.  This  value  Is  comprised  of:  MaHe- 
rlals,  labor,  fuel,  electrical  energy,  contrajct 
and  commission,  profits,  depreciation,  in- 
terest, insurance,  rent,  taxes,  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

For  broad  woven  cottons:  salaries  are  J.9 
percent;  wages  24.1  percent. 

For  narrow  woven  cottons:  salaries  4re 
7.2  percent;  wages  22.7  percent. 

For  woolens  and  worsteds:  salaries  are  *.7 
percent:  wages  18.2  percent. 

Salaries  are  paid  to  supervisory  workars. 
Wages  to  other  workers. 

Although  we  are  told  that  the  Farmers 
Union  is  for  this  legislation.  I  offer  this 
letter  as  evidence  to  the  contrauy. 
To:    All  Members  of  House  of  Represen»- 

tlves. 
From:   Reuben  L.  Johnson,  director  of  l9g- 
islatlve  services. 

Farmers  Union  respectfully  urges  your 
tlve  opposition  to  HJl.  6196.  Enactment^ 
this  cotton-mill  subsidy  bill  U  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  farmers  nor  of  taxpayers. 
As  the  editorial  In  today's  Washington  Post 
points  out,  the  mill  subsidy  "would  add|  at 
the  very  least  $222  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program.'"  It  establishes  procedi^res 
whereby  $21  million  could  be  subtracted 
from  income  now  received  by  cotton  pro- 
ducers In  order  to  help  pay  this  exorbitant 
subsidy  to  cotton  mills. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Novem(ber 
issue  of  the  official  publication  of  the  Mis- 
souri Cotton  Producers  Association,  Missouri 
Delta  Farmer,  says  that  there  Is  "no  causejfor 
cotton  panic."  Farmers  Union  wholehefxt- 
edly  agrees.  - 

Cotton  producers  have  voted  In  ref erenqum 
since  the  Inception  of  the  program  in  betalf 
of  maintaining  cotton  production  In  line 
with  consimaptlon.  with  provision  for  ade- 
quate reserves  as  determined  by  the  Deptrt 
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In  the  case  of  exports,  USDA  figures  show  an 
average  of  4.9  million  bales  annually  were 
exported  during  the  most  recent  10-year  pe- 
riod (including  the  1963-64  season).  In- 
stead of  a  drop  In  exports,  the  estimate  of 
5  million  bales  for  the  current  marketing 
year  actually  means  a  small  increase  In  the 
movement  of  U.S.  cotton  Into  world  markets. 
In  short,  we  ask  that  you  not  vote  out  of 
panic  to  the  detriment  of  both  taxpayers  and 
farmers.  There  Is  ample  time  to  decide  on  a 
cotton  program  that  would  more  equitably 
serve  all  segments  of  the  cotton  Industry. 
We  ask  that  HJl.  6196  be  defeated  and  that 
Congress  be  given  an  opportunity  again  next 
year  to  determine  the  wisest  and  soundest 
solution.  For  example,  there  has  been  in- 
creasing support  both  among  producers  and 
other  segments  of  the  cotton  Industry  for 
the  Talmadge-Humphrey  proposal. 

Again,  the  farmers  from  my  area  voted 
78  to  22  percent  against  the  wheat  bill. 
Their    sentiments    are    expressed    by 
their  official  association  views  as  pre- 
sented to  me  by  letter. 

You  soon  will  have  before  you  H.R.  6196  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.  This  bill  as  amend- 
ed has  In  It  a  wheat  section,  almost  Identical 
to  the  multiple  price  wheat  plan  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  down  by  wheatgrowers  In  last 
year's  wheat  referendum.  The  cotton  sec- 
tion of  the  amended  bill  would  permit  price 
supports  on  cotton  to  be  Increased  rather 
than  decreased  as  required  by  the  Mclntire 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  bill.  This 
and  other  changes  have  made  the  bUl  far 
more  costly. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  wheat  and  cot- 
ton growers  In  the  United  States  are  mem- 
bers of  Farm  Bureau.  On  their  behalf — 
and  on  behalf  of  all  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  would  be  adversely  affected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  Itr— we  strongly  register  our 
opposition  to  the  amended  farm  bill  (HJl. 
6196  as  approved  by  the  Senate) . 

This  legislation  would  not  solve  the 
problems  of  wheat  and  cotton;  In  fact.  Its 
enactment  would  aggravate  them.  It  would 
be  extremely  costly  and  would  move  in 
the  direction  of  more  Qovemment  supply 
management  control  over  agriculture.  Farm 
Bureau  members  want  to  move  toward  less 
regimentation  In  agriculture  and  toward  a 
market-directed  rather  than  a  politically 
directed  farm  economy. 

Wheat  farmers  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  the  certificate  plan  In  a  referendum 
on  May  21,  1963.  This  bill  Is  said  to  con- 
tain a  voluntary  version  of  that  plan;  how- 
ever the  penalties  that  would  be  Imposed 
on  those  who  did  not  choose  to  participate 
would  be  such  as  to  make  a  mockery  out  of 
the  use  of  the  term  "voluntary."  There  Is 
not  even  a  pretense  that  participation  would 
be  voluntary  for  wheat  processors  who  would 
be  subjected  to  a  processing  Ux  that  can,  and 
would  be,  labeled  a  "bread  tox." 

Farmers  said  "No"  to  this  proposal  last 
May.  It  Is  Incredible  that  the  Congress 
would  seriously  consider  forcing  this  pro- 
gram on  wheat  fanners  against  their  clearly 
stated  wishes.  We  firmly  believe  that.  If  this 
proposal  is  enacted  Into  law,  both  producers 
and  consumers  soon  will  recognize  It  for 
what  It  is — a  scheme  to  regiment  farmers, 
and  a  flour  and  bread  tax  on  consumers. 

The  cotton  proposal  before  you  is  the  most 
complicated  Government  farm  program  that 


acreage  retirement  program  would  be  coetly 
and  ineffective.  The  retired  cotton  acres 
could  be  shifted  without  penalty  to  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  and  thus  fiirther  ag- 
gravate the  feed  grain  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers' problems. 

Attached  you  will  find  information  dealing 
with  the  alternatives  available  and  the  costs 
of  H.R.  6196.  The  Increased  costs  that  would 
result  from  this  legislation  are  In  direct  con- 
filct  with  the  President's  promise  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget. 

Alternatives  and  Costs 

WHEAT 

If  no  legislation  Is  enacted  two  alterna- 
tives are  available  to  the  Secretary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Hold  a  referendvun  on  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan.  If  the  referendvmi  carries,  the 
plan  would,  of  course,  be  put  into  effect.  If 
the  referendxim  falls,  as  is  expected,  the  prloe 
support  for  those  who  stayed  within  their 
allotments  would  continue  to  be  $1.26  a 
bushel.  Since  no  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
wheat  situation  Indicates  the  market  price 
wovild  be  as  low  as  $1.25  a  bushel,  this  alter- 
native means  virtually  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

2.  It  was  not  generally  known  that  there 
was  any  other  alternative.  However,  in  the 
past  few  weeks  It  has  become  clear  there  Is 
another  alternative.  This  alternative  was 
discussed  In  the  executive  session  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  confir- 
mation thereof  was  received  from  the  U.S. 
Etepartment  of  Agriculture. 

Section  101  of  the  Agrtcultvu-al  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  by  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962,  provides  that  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  proclaim  wheat  quotas  for  1966 
(and  the  supply  picture  may  Indicate  he 
need  not  proclaim  quotas  for  1966)  the  level 
of  price  support  to  those  who  planted  within 
the  wheat  allotment  for  their  farms  would 
be  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  (about  $1.90- 
$2.25  p>er  bushel) . 

cotton 
The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvu"e  now  has  au- 
thority under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1968 
to  set  the  support  price  of  cotton  at  any 
level  between  27  and  37  cents.  Each  1- 
cent  reduction  in  the  price  support  level 
would  reduce  the  export  subsidy  $24  million. 
Costs  to  the  Government  would  be  reduced 
because  (1)  marginal  acreage  would  be 
shifted  to  other  production,  (2)  the  Incen- 
tive to  get  maxlmvun  yield  per  acre  would 
be  reduced.  (3)  cotton  would  become  more 
competitive  with  synthetic  fibers,  and  (4) 
the  difference  between  domestic  and  foreign 
prices  would  be  reduced. 

Even  If  we  assume  that  the  price  sup- 
port for  cotton  will  be  held  at  the  1963  level 
(32.47  cents),  the  costs  of  the  current  cot- 
ton program  are  far  less  than  the  costs  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  HJl.  6196  as 
reported  to  the  Senate.  The  Information  In 
the  report  is  confusing  and  misleading  with 
respect  to  comparative  costs.  The  costs  of 
the  proposed  program  would  be  far  greater 
than  those  indicated  on  pages  15  and  16  Of 
the  report. 

These  estimates  assume  that  the  Secretary 
will  maintain  the  price  support  level  at  30 
cents  a  pound  (Middling.  1  Inch) .  But  the 
maxlmvun  authority  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary would  permit  a  price  support  level  as 
high  as  37  cents.  Based  on  his  record  In  the 
past  3  years,  there  Is  no  basis  for  any 
assumption  that  he  will  reduce  the  price 
support  level  to  any  specific  figure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  15-acre  ex- 
emption In  HJl.  6196  as  reported  would  ex- 
empt about  70  percent  of  all  cotton  produc- 
ers from  reducing  below  their  base  allotment. 
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the  base  allotment  to  the  domestic  allot- 
ment. 


Estimates  of  comparative  costs  for  cotton 
are  attached.  > 


Estimated  cost  of  current  cotton  program  and  Senate  version  of  H.R.  6196 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Current 

program. 

1964 

Senate   bill   for  crops 
of  (basis  30-cent-per- 
pound  support)— 

1965  at 
90  percent 
of  parity 

1904 

1965 

225 
18 

162 

162 

325 

F)nmpstip  iLV '                                                 _   -,         -_  ....-■.--.-----.- 

312 

117 

102 

60 

312 

117 

117 

48 

624 

Public  Law  480 

117 

117 

185 

Carrying  charges - 

M 

48 

Total                                  

454 

753 

756 

1,299 

>  Rate  for  current  program,  9  cents;  1964-65,  6.5  cents;  maximum  under  bill,  90  percent  of  parity.  13  cents. 

»  Payment  for  1964-65  at  6.5  cents,  assumes  30-cent  basic  support;  maximum  under  bill.  90  percent  of  panty  at  13 

I  Payment  Itir  1964-66  at  3.6  cents;  maximum  under  bill,  90  percent  of  parity,  5.5  cents. 
'   Note.— All  figures  except  last  oolunm  are  based  upon  data  provided  In  the  committee  report,  pp.  15  and  16. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

■Washington.  D.C.,  October  31. 1963. 

Dear  Congressman  Dent:  The  House  soon 
will  consider  H.R.  6196  (the  Cooley  cotton 
bill).  We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against 
this  bill. 

It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that  enact- 
ment of  this  blU  would  not  solve  the  serious 
problems  that  now  confront  the  entire  cot- 
ton industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  be  a  big  step  backward 
and  would  demonstrate  complete  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  Congress  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  true  needs  of  the  cotton  industry, 
from  the  producers  of  raw  cotton  to  the  con- 
sumers of  cotton  goods. 

Our  principal  objections  to  the  bill  are : 

1.  It  would  dramatically  raise  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  program  to  XJS.  taxpayers  by  add- 
ing a  domestic  subsidy  to  an  already  very 
costly  export  subsidy.  The  Mclntire  amend- 
ment does  not  remove  the  basis  for  our  ob- 
jection in  this  regard. 

2.  The  bill  is  not  In  the  best  longtime  in- 
terest of  the  American  textile  Industry.  To 
have  such  a  large  subsidy  paid  either  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  textile  indiistry  Is  \m- 
sound  and  cannot  ever  permanently  solve  the 
Industry's  problems. 

3.  This  bill — becatxse  of  the  special  treat- 
ment contemplated  for  the  producer  on  his 
first  15  bales  of  cotton — would  result  In  in- 
efficient production  In  the  future.  It  would 
penalize  eflftclent  producers  and  perpetuate 
mamy  Inefficient  producers.  This  Is  not  in 
the  longtime  best  Interest  of  the  cotton  In- 
dustry— and  certainly  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  consumers. 

4.  This  bill  proposed  to  use  (Brannan- 
tjrpe)  compensatory  payments  In  a  big  way. 
It  Is  true  that  In  this  bill  payments  would 
not  be  made  directly  to  producers  but  would 
be  channeled  through  other  segments  of  the 
Industry  in  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  true 
nature  of  the  program.  The  main  reason  for 
this  appears  to  be  to  convey  the  erroneous 
impression  to  cotton  farmers  that  this  ap- 
proach would  avoid  limitations  on  pa3rments. 

6.  If  enacted,  this  bill  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  administer  and  would  be  extremely 
disruptive  of  the  marketing  system.  The 
first  15  bales  produced  on  each  farm  would 
have  to  be  purchased  and  resold  annually  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This 
would  Involve  about  5  million  bales  of  cotton 
each  year. 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons  we  ear- 
nestly tu-ge  you  to  vote  against  H.R.  6196.  Its 
defeat  will  set  the  stage  for  Congress  to  In- 
sist that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  solve 
the  cotton  problem  by  administering  the 
cotton  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 


1958  as  was  Intended  when  it  was  approved 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 

President. 
P.S. — Attached  is  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  reasons  why  H.R.  6196  should  be  defeated. 


Why  the  Cooley  Bill,  H.R.  6196,  Shottld  Be 
Defeated 

1.  The  cvu-rent  cotton  problem  has  been 
created  by  the  failure  of  Secretary  Freeman 
to  carry  out  the  philosophy  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958.  The  1958  act  was  designed 
to  permit  cotton  prices  to  be  adjusted  to  a 
realistic  and  competitive  level.  This  was  to 
be  accomplished  In  a  series  of  steps.  As  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  there  was  a  substan- 
tial Improvement  in  the  cotton  situation 
dtirlng  the  1959  and  1960  marketing  years. 
If  Secretary  Freeman  had  adhered  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  1958  act  he  would  have  reduced 
the  support  price  In  1961  and  1962  to  permit 
a  further  strengthening  of  cotton's  competi- 
tive position.  Instead,  Secretary  Freeman 
raised  the  support  price.  This  action  led  to 
higher  fiber  costs  for  domestic  mills,  an  In- 
crease In  the  export  subsidy  from  6  cents  to 
81/2  cents  a  povmd,  a  serious  reduction  In 
both  exports  and  the  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton,  a  substantlsd  Increase  in  surplus 
stocks,  and  a  reduction  in  the  national  cot- 
ton allotment. 

The  answer  to  the  cotton  problem  Is  to 
build  upon  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  1988 
act.  Mr.  Freeman  has  authority  to  do  this 
without  any  legislation.  Congress  should  di- 
rect him  to  do  so. 

2.  The  Cooley  bill  does  not  provide  the 
basis  for  effectively  Increasing  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  cotton  above  the  mini- 
mum announced  for  1963  by  Secretary  Free- 
man ( 16  million  acres) .  Efficient  U.S.  cotton 
farmers  want  to  plant  more  acreage  than  can 
be  allotted  them  under  the  present  program. 
They  could  market  the  cotton  produced  from 
a  larger  acreage  on  a  profitable  basis  at  a 
lower  price  if  they  were  permitted  to  compete 
for  markets. 

8.  The  Cooley  bill  for  the  first  time  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  at  his  discretion  to 
set  up  an  unsound,  mandatory  dual  price- 
support  system  under  which  the  level  of  price 
support  to  farmers  would  vary  with  the 
amount  the  individual  farmer  produces. 
One  level  of  price  support  would  be  provided 
on  the  first  15  bales  produced  and  a  lower 
level  would  be  provided  for  the  production 
In  excess  of  15  bales.  The  support  price  for 
the  first  15  bales  could  not  be  more  than  10 
percent  above  the  support  price  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  crop,  nor  more  than  32.47  cents 


(current  support  rate)  for  Middling  1-lnch 
cotton.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
Secretary  would  fix  the  support  price  for  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  15  bales  at  about  29.5 
cents  and  the  support  price  for  the  first  15 
bales  at  about  32.4'7  cents;  however,  he  would 
have  wide  discretionary  authority.  He  could 
leave  the  support  level  where  it  Is  for  all 
cotton,  or  he  could  lower  It  substantially 
either  with  or  without  action  to  activate  the 
proposed  dual-level  support  program.  The 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  discretionary  features  of  the 
cotton  program  In  the  past  and  the  adverse 
consequences  flowing  from  such  mistakes, 
provide  no  assurance  or  basis  for  confidence 
that  the  discretionary  provisions  of  the 
Cooley  bill  would  be  administered  any  more 
wisely.     (See  Mclntire  amendment,  p.  4.) 

4.  The  ultimate  consequences  of  this  dual 
price-support  arrangement  are  difficult  to 
envisage.  If  the  price  support  should  be 
set  at  a  higher  level  for  the  first  15  bales  of 
each  farmer's  production  than  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  crop.  100  percent  of  the  first  15 
bales  of  every  producer's  cotton  (which 
would  total  about  5  million  bales)  would 
have  to  be  acquired  by  CCC  In  order  for  the 
farmer  to  get  the  full  support  price.  The 
administrative  costs  and  complexities  of  pre- 
paring millions  of  loan  or  purchase  docu- 
ments would  be  wholly  unnecessary  If,  as 
provided  for  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 
we  would  move  toward  the  market  system 
for  cotton. 

5.  The  Cooley  bill  endeavors  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  by  piling  one  subsidy 
on  another.  It  would  add  to  the  present  ex- 
port subsidy  a  compensatory  payment  to  be 
paid  on  domestic  consumption,  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  inequities  due 
to  the  exp>ort  subsidy.  This  could  mean 
costs  for  exports  and  domestic  payments 
(Including  cotton  owned  by  mills  on  the 
date  the  bill  was  enacted),  of  $765  million 
the  first  year  (1963  crop  year).  This  In- 
cludes costs  under  Public  Law  480. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  program  In  1964,  1965, 
and  1966  would  depend  up>on  the  manner 
In  which  the  Secretary  might  administer  the 
discretionary  features  of  the  bill.  If  the 
Secretary  decided  to  maintain  the  price  sup- 
port at  the  maximum  level  provided  by  the 
bill  (as  his  past  actions  would  indicate  he 
probably  wovild)  the  cost  of  the  cotton  pro- 
gram would  approximate  $750  million  per 
year.  Estimates  of  costs  of  the  current  pro- 
gram for  cotton  as  administered  the  last 
2  years  are  about  $410  million  annually. 
Public  Law  480  costs  are  included  In  each  in- 
stance. Thus,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  cost  to 
taxpayers  with  HJR.  6196  in  operation  would 
be  dramatically  more  than  cturent  programs. 

7.  There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  Cooley 
bill  would  permit  cotton  to  be  sufficiently 
competitive  to  halt  the  rapid  slide  toward 
substitution  of  foreign  production  and 
other  fibers  for  American  cotton. 

8.  The  bin  holds  out  a  hope  that  when 
and  If  cotton  stocks  are  reduced  to  normal, 
those  willing  to  accept  lower  supports  would 
be  permitted  to  plant  somewhat  more  than 
the  allotments  they  would  be  entitled  to 
under  present  law.  This  is  a  futile  hop>e  be- 
cause the  stocks  of  cotton  are  not  likely  to 
be  substantially  reduced  under  the  opera- 
tions contemplated  by  the  bill. 

9.  The  Cooley  bill  would  be  a  costly  and 
temporary  expedient  that  would  produce  no 
one  knows  fully  what  disrupting  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  blank  check  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  manage  the  cotton  in- 
dustry in  accord  with  what  he  determine*' 
to  be  economically  or  politically  wise.  It 
substitutes  central  management  of  the  cot- 
ton Industry  for  the  operation  of  competi- 
tive and  market  factors.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  would  set  a  precedent  for  using  Federal 
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funds  to  "baU  out"  any  Industry  that  ge 
Into  trouble.  ,  ^     ^    .    ..  ^    .    i_ 

10  If  the  Cooley  bill  Is  defeated,  the  dotr 
will  be  left  open  to  the  enactment  of  slcf- 
pler  and  more  effective  legislation  deslgndd 
to  "gear  Into"  the  sound  provisions  of  ttte 
1958  act. 

MCINTIRE  AMENDMENT 

The  Mclntlre  amendment  to  H.R.  6196  Jls 
an  amendment  approved  by  voice  vote  of  t^e 
House  AKTlculture  Committee  at  a  meetiog 
?em  sequent  to  the  time  this  bill  wis 
voted  out  of  committee.  It  probably  will  1^ 
submitted  as  a  committee  amendment.  If  ar  d 
when  UH.  6196  reaches  the  floor. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Mclntlre  ameni- 
ment  would  fix  the  support  price  for  all  cot- 
ton m  excess  of  the  first  15  bales  produced 
by  each  producer.  It  would  fix  this  price  kt 
30  cents  per  pound  for  the  1964  crop.  29  >, 
cents  for  the  1965  crop,  and  29  cents  for  tie 
1966  crop  The  practical  effect  would  be  to 
raise  the  price  support  level  a  ""le  for  this 
part  of  the  crop  ( as  compared  with  the  le  el 
contemplated  by  the  administration)  lor 
1964:  keep  it  about  the  same  for  1965.  aid 
reduce  it  slightly  for  1966. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  Mclnt  re 
amendment  argue  that  It  would  result  ir  a 
support  price  for  cotton  of  less  than  2S  ^ 
cen«  in  1965  and  29  cents  in  1966  by  i  e- 
auirlng  the  Secretary  to  make  adjustments 
for  reductions  in  the  cost  of  producing  c4>t- 

since  the  determination  of  whether  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton  has  been  reduced 
would  be  entirely  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary— who  has  been  unwilling  to  iise 
the  authority  he  already  has  to  reduce  J  he 
support  price— we  do  not  think  that  tils 
aspect  of  the  Mclntlre  amendment  has  any 
practical  significance 

There  is  some  question  as  to  where 
our  cotton  processors  stand  on  this  leg- 
islation. They  never  favored  anythitng 
but  an  import  tax  until  they  were  forced, 
by  international  deals  to  take  a  dir^t 

subsidy.  ^      j.  i  i 

The  attached  letter,  with  edito^al 
comment,  proves  my  statement  that  Wie 
people  of  this  Nation  would  be  better 
served  if  the  original  Kennedy  proposal 
was  enacted.  This  would  put  the  equal- 
izing import  on  importers  rather  ttjan 
upon  the  US.  taxpayers. 

The  .\mkkicah  CcttoH 

J4,\NCTACTU«i3B   iNSTrrUTE,   Il»C. 

Washington.  D.^. 

Hon.  JoHjr  H.  Don, 

US.  House  0/  RejfresentaUves, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DxAm  Ma.  Dknt:  Tour  attention  Is  InvJ 
to  the  attached  display  of  newspaper  jsdl- 
tCMial  support  for  a  Tariff  Commission  djeci- 
slon  in  favor  of  an  Import  fee  on  the  cofton 
content  of  textile  products  to  offset  the  Iraw 
cotton  cost  differential  between  XJS.  ftnd 
foreign  textile  manufacturers. 

It  may  be  noted  that  repeatedly  the  edi- 
torial writers  stressed  the  unfairness  of  the 
preeent  sltuaUon  which  gives  the  offskore 
mills  an  advantage  which  the  domesUC:  In- 
dustry simply  cannot  Uve  with.  I 

Judging  by  these  editorial  expressJoOB  it 
Is  apparent  that  early  and  favorable  action 
by  the  Tariff  Cc«nmls8lon  is  In  the  public 
interest  and  offers  a  vehicle  by  whlcl»  an 
intolerable  situation  can  be  remedied. 

The  exhibit  stands  as  an  endorsememt  oi 

the    fourth    point    of    President    Kenn^y's 

seven  point   program  for  dealing  with  i  the 

Nation's  textile  import  problem. 

Yours  sincerely. 

RoBorr  C  Jacksok, 
Exteutive  Vice  Presidei  it. 

Here  is  a  still  incomplete  list  of  news- 
papers which  in  recent  weeks  have  pub- 


lished editorials  or  articles  dealing  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  case  regarding  an 
import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of  tex- 
tile products  to  offset  the  raw  cotton  cost 
differential  between  American  and  for- 
eign manufacturers: 


ted 


Editorials 

Ashevllle  (N.C.)  Citizen. 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Dally  Mall. 
Anderson  (SO  Independent. 
Abbeville  (Ala.)  Herald. 
Albemarle  (N.C.)  Stanley  New  &  Press. 
Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle. 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 
Danville  (Va.)  Register. 
Decatxir  (Ala.)  Dally. 
Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette. 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  DaUy  News. 
Geneva  County  (Ala.)  Reaper. 
GreenvUle  (S.C.)  News. 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 
HuntsvUle  (Ala.)  Times. 
Hartford  (Ala.)  News-Herald. 
KannapoUs  (N.C.)  Independent. 
Lincoln  (N.C.)  Times. 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal. 

Opellka  (Ala.)  Daily  News. 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer. 

Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald. 

Rutherford  County  (N.C.)  News. 

Splndale  (N.C.)  Sun. 

Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald. 

Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Journal. 

Samson  (Ala.)  Ledger. 

Southern  Textile  News. 

Tuscaloosa  ( Ala. )  Graphic. 

Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

Tallassee  (Ala.)  Tribune. 

Articles 
Anderson vlUe  (S.C.)  Independent. 
Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune. 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 
Durham  ( N.C. )  Morning  Herald. 
PayettevUle  (N.C.)  Observer. 
Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette. 
GreenvUle  (S.C.)  News. 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Dally  News. 
HendersonvUle  (N.C.)  Times-News. 
Kannapolls  (N.C.)  Independent. 
Lexington  (N.C.)  Dispatch. 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 
New  Bern  (N.C.)  Svm- Journal. 
Statesvllle  (N.C.)  Record. 
Salisbury  ( N.C. )  Post. 
Balelgh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer. 
Troy  (N.C.)  Herald. 
Wlnston-Salem  ( N.C. )  Journal -Sentinel. 

A  few  of  the  favorable  editorials 
follow :  ^ 

[From   the   Gastonia    (N.C.)    Gazette.  June 

16. 19621 

Hklp  Wanted:   Help  Nekdid 

If  you  have  followed  the  Gazette's  series  of 
articles  on  the  predicament  of  the  VS.  tex- 
tile Industry,  then  you  know  that  our  textile 
men  are  operating  under  a  severe  handicap. 

The  handicap  Is  this : 

That  whereas  cotton  buyers  In  this  coun- 
try have  to  pay  a  certain  price  per  pound 
for  cotton,  foreign  buyers  can  buy  that  same 
cotton  for  8^  cents  a  pound  cheaper. 

These  foreign  buyers  purchase  the  cotton 
here,  ship  It  to  foreign  shores  where  It  goes 
Into  yam  by  hands  of  cheap  labor,  return  it 
to  the  United  States  and  sell  It  for  a  much 
less  price  than  our  own  yam  producers  can 

do. 

Our  cotton  bxiyers  and  our  yam  producers 
have  been  howling.     It  Is  J\istlflable. 

The  present  procedure  Is  running  them 
out  of  business. 


What  the  textile  Industry  is  interested  in 
Is  setting  a  tariff  on  yam  coming  Into  this 
country. 

Would  that  be  too  much  to  ask?  It  would, 
in  effect,  be  asking  foreign  buyers,  who  are 
getting  cotton  at  bargain  prices  and  manu- 
facturing goods  at  bargain  wages,  to  pay 
back  that  SVi-cent  advantage  which  they 
gained  when  they  bought  the  original  cotton 
In  this  country. 

It  would  serve  as  an  equalizer. 

It  would  give  our  textile  Industry  here  a 
more  equal  footing  from  which  to  work  and 
try  to  save  thousands  of  Jobs. 

This  Is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

Last  November  21,  the  President  requested 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  Investigate.  Three 
months  later,  on  February  23,  the  Commis- 
sion completed  hearings  on  the  case. 

Last  March  26,  final  briefs  were  nied  in  the 

case. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  word 
from  the  Commission. 

The  mlllmen  have  exhausted  every  pos- 
sible avenue  of  relief.  They  want  the  tex- 
tile worker,  the  man  on  the  street,  the  mer- 
chant, the  preacher,  the  lawyer  to  give  them 
a  hand  In  this  battle. 

It  means  much  to  this  particular  area. 

We  ought  to  lend  a  hand. 

[Prom   the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News, 
July  1,1962) 
The  Trade  Exl  and  Two-Pbici:  Cotton 
Now  that  the  House  has  passed  President 
Kennedy's  trade  bill,  there  Is  even  less  rea- 
son why  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  should 
hold   up  on  relieving  the  American  textUe 
Industry  of  the  ridiculous  burden   of   two- 
price  cotton. 

Foreign  tcxtUe  plants  today  can  purchase 
American-grown  cotton  for  $42.50  a  bale  less 
than  American  mlUs  must  pay  for  it.  The 
U  S.  Government's  policy  forced  the  American 
cotton  textile  Industry  to  pay  W83 .600.000 
more  for  its  raw  cotton  used  In  1961  than  the 
same  cotton  would  have  cost  the  industry's 
oversea  competitors.  Even  closer  home,  the 
added  cost  to  North  Carolina  mUls  last  year 
was  «1 13,914,407. 

The  reason  for  this  monstrously  unfair 
situation  lies  entangled  In  what  appeared  at 
one  time  to  be  a  necessary  subsidization  of 
the  price  difference  between  UJS.  and  foreign 
cotton.  But  In  the  process  the  UjS.  cotton 
manufactxirlng  Industry  got  kicked  In  the 
pants.  And  heaped  on  top  of  that,  foreign 
textile  manufacturers,  using  their  cotton 
price  advantage  and  cheap  labor,  began  to 
flood  the  U.S.  economy  with  cheap  textile 
goods. 

More  than  a  year  ago  President  Kennedy, 
acknowledging  the  inequity,  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  recommend  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cotton  price 
advantage  afforded  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recommended 
an  Import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of  Im- 
ported textiles  equal  to  the  export  subsidy 
on  raw  cotton. 

But  somehow  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
has  never  gotten  aroimd  to  issuing  such  an 
order,  even  though  In  such  cases  It  usually 
acts  promptly.  This  led  some  observers  to 
believe  that  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
holding  up  on  the  order  until  it  got  Its  trade 
revision  bill  through  the  Congress. 

Now  that  bill  Is  vrell  on  Its  way.  and  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  no  excuses.  The 
IneqvUty  has  been  prolonged  enough  already, 
and  even  if  there  were  no  trade  bill  bar- 
gaining, the  order  Is  fair  and  ought  to  be 
Issued. 

(From  the  Augusta   (Ga.)    Chronicle,  June 

25.1962] 

A  Drag  on  thb  Ecokomt 

For    reasons    which    mystify    those    most 

concerned,  the  U.S.  TartfT  Commission  sp- 
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pears  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  provide  a  long 
overdue  decision  on  alleviation  of  America's 
two-price  cotton  system.  Puzzling  to  some 
225,000  textile  workers  In  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina — the  people  who  will  be  most 
directly  affected  by  It — should  be  why  the 
Commission  Is  falling  to  act  when  a  favorable 
ruling  can  be  nothing  more  than  what 
commonsense  and  plain  fairness  would  dic- 
tate It  to  be. 

Almost  3  months  have  passed  since  final 
briefs  were  filed  in  the  case,  action  on  which 
came  about  at  the  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy well  over  a  year  ago. 

In  brief,  the  problem  is  this:  Because  U.S. 
cotton  was  priced  above  the  free  world  price, 
this  Nation  began  losing  Its  export  market 
In  raw  cotton  after  World  War  II.  The  high 
price  encouraged  other  countries  to  build  up 
their  own  production.  As  a  result.  Congress 
In  1956,  ordered  that  the  United  States 
should  subsidize  the  price  difference,  making 
U.S.  cotton  available  overseas  at  or  near 
world  market  prices.  This  subsidy  cur- 
rently amounts  to  8V2  cents  a  pound  or 
$42.50  a  bale,  meaning  that  foreign  mills  pay 
that  much  less  for  American  cotton  than  do 
the  American  mills. 

Today,  therefore,  a  bale  of  American- 
grown  cotton  which  would  cost  an  American 
textile  company  $171.50  Is  sold  overseas  for 
$129.  Here  In  Georgia,  for  Instance,  mills 
paid  $73,219,637  more  for  the  cotton  they 
used  In  1960  than  mills  outside  this  country 
paid  for  the  same  amount.  South  Carolina 
mills,  with  a  larger  consumption  of  raw 
cotton,  paid  $113,312,200  more  than  the 
world  price. 

Compounding  the  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
while  raw  cotton  accounts  for  better  than 
half  the  cost  of  producing  a  yard  of  typical 
cotton  cloth,  the  price  of  labor  Is  a  sizable 
factor.  Foreign  workers  are  employed  at 
wages  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
country.  The  bargain  rate  on  cotton,  com- 
bined with  the  relatively  low  wages  they  pay, 
thus  provide  foreign  textile  operators  with 
an  advantage  over  American  companies  with 
which  the  latter  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  compete. 

The  Import  of  foreign  textiles — accepted 
on  the  American  market  because  they  can 
undercut  domestically  produced  cloth — has 
risen  from  64  million  square  yards  In  1948 
to  more  than  1,200  million  in  1961. 

Made  aware  of  this,  President  Kennedy 
in  May  of  1961  outlined  a  seven-point  tex- 
tile program,  directing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  recommendations  to 
eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  textile  pro- 
ducers. 

The  solution,  in  brief,  was  to  be  this:  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  recommended  an 
import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of  Ira- 
ported  textiles  equal  to  the  export  subsidy 
on  raw  cotton.  This  not  only  would  bring 
Into  closer  allnement  the  price  of  foreign 
and  domestic  textile  products  and  provide 
greater  solvency  for  American  mills.  It  would 
bring  millions  of  dollars  Into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury from  foreign  manufacturers,  reducing 
the  balance-of-p>ayments  deficit  while  help- 
ing to  defray  the  cost  of  our  export  subsidy 
program. 

All  the  facts  and  figures  have  gone  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Now  the  American  In- 
dustry awaits  the  ruling  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiire's  recommendations. 

We  think  the  differential  In  the  two-price 
cotton  system  should  be  mitigated.  If  not 
eliminated.    But  time  passes. 

Perhaps  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  most 
of  whom  are  affected  by  the  fortunes  of  the 
textile  Industry  In  this  area  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  may  want  to  urge  their 
Congressmen  to  build  a  Are  under  the  Tariff 
Commission. 


[Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  June  18. 
1962] 

TARirrs,  Textiles,  and  the  Slows 

On  a  major  decision  affecting  the  textile 
Industry,  and  thus  the  economy  of  the  Caro- 
llnas.  the  UJS.  Tariff  Commission  has  de- 
veloped a  puzzling  case  of  the  slows.  Two 
months  after  final  briefs  were  filed,  the  Com- 
mission remains  silent  on  an  industry  plea 
for  mitigation  of  the  two-price  cotton  sys- 
tem which  combines  with  cheap  labor  over- 
seas to  afflict  the  Industry  with  hurtful  com> 
petition. 

The  issue  is  not  competition  but  the 
patent  unfairness  of  competition  in  which 
the  UB.  Government,  In  effect,  directly  sub- 
sidizes purchase  of  cotton  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers using.  In  many  cases,  modern  plants 
built  with  American  aid  and  recovery  funds. 

Because  of  a  U.S.  subsidy  paid  to  make 
raw  cotton  compxetltive  In  the  world  market, 
a  foreign  producer  can  buy  a  bale  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  for  $129.  An  American  mill 
would  have  to  pay  $171.60  for  the  same  bale 
of  cotton.  Recognizing  the  inequity  of  two- 
price  cotton,  and  Its  source  in  Federal  law. 
President  Kennedy  more  than  a  year  ago  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  rec- 
ommend action  to  eliminate  or  offset  the 
cotton  price  advantage  afforded  foreign  man- 
ufacturers. The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire 
recommended  an  Import  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  imported  textiles  equal  to  the 
export  subsidy  on  raw  cotton. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  delay  in  deciding 
the  offset  case  is  inconsistent  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  handled  past  cases. 
Naturally,  the  domestic  industry  begins  to 
wonder  what's  up— other  than  the  price  of 
cotton  which  in  1961  forced  the  industry  to 
pay  $386.6  million  more  for  raw  cotton  than 
the  same  cotton  would  have  cost  oversea 
competitors.  To  North  Carolina  mills  that 
year,  according  to  Industry  calculations,  the 
added  cost  was  $113,914,407 — to  South  Caro- 
lina mills,  $113,312,200.  While  the  United 
States  makes  Its  cotton  cheaper  for  the  for- 
eign buyer.  Incidentally,  It  prohibits  by 
quota  the  domestic  Industry  from  buying 
foreign  cot  ton  _ 

The  two-price  system  Is  unjust.  The  dif- 
ferential ought  to  be  eliminated.  More  to  the 
Immediate  point,  however.  Is  the  paralysis 
of  planning  caused  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's delay.  The  capacity  of  the  domestic 
Industry  to  survive  hangs  ultimately  on  its 
Ingenuity  In  creating  new  processes  and 
styles  which.  In  turn.  Is  tied  to  the  time- 
consuming  business  of  planning  and  creating 
new  installations  and  plants. 

Bureaucratic  delay  on  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental Impwrtance  Is  an  enemy  of  the  do- 
mestic Industry  In  the  same  but  larger  sense 
that  two-price  cotton  is  an  enemy  given  un- 
fair advantage. 


[From     the     Spartanburg     (N.C.)     Herald- 
Journal,  June  17,  1962] 
When's  Relief  Coming  for  Textile  People? 

Words,  promises,  negotiations,  and  in- 
quiries— a  steady  progression  of  them  since 
President  Kennedy  took  office — have  brought 
no  relief  to  the  hard-pressed  textile  Industry. 

The  decision  needs  to  be  told  now.  Is  the 
Government  going  to  help  the  textile  people, 
or  is  It  going  to  continue  Its  unfair  assist- 
ance to  foreign  mills? 

The  situation  looked  a  little  bright  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  Tariff  Commission  be- 
gan hearings,  requested  by  the  President.  It 
appeared  that  the  Commission  and  the  Presi- 
dent favored  a  correction  in  the  two-price 
system  on  raw  cotton. 

Today,  the  U.S.  Government  actually  pays 
8%  cents  for  every  pound  of  cotton  bought 
by  foreign  mills.  The  cost  Is  that  much 
higher  for  the  mUl  in  Spartanburg  or  Union, 
even  though  the  cotton  may  have  been 
grown  within  a  stone's  throw. 


In  1980.  for  example,  mills  In  South  Caro- 
lina paid  $113,312,200  more  for  their  cotton 
than  Japanese  mUls  had  to  paj  for  American 
raw  cotton.    That's  $113  million,  mind  you. 

In  Spartanburg  County,  the  difference  was 
almost  $19  mUllon;  In  Union  County,  $6V^ 
mUllon;  In  Cherokee  County,  over  $4Vi  mU- 
llon. 

The  solution  proposed  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission Is  simple.  Foreign  mills  stUl  would 
be  able  to  buy  U.S.  cotton  8>4  cents  cheaper. 
This  would  hold  up  the  Income  for  cotton 
farmers. 

However,  any  finished  goods  returned  to 
this  country  for  sale  would  have  an  equali- 
zation fee  attached.  It  would  exactly  offset 
the  advantage  granted  by  the  8>^-cent  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Pinal  argximents  were  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  March  28. 

Since  that  time,  nothing  but  silence. 

On  other  matters  affecting  the  textile  In- 
dustry, the  Commission  had  found  itself  ca- 
pable of  ruling  within  a  month. 

Why  the  delay  now? 

It  may  be  that  the  textile  problem  Is  being 
used  by  the  administration  to  Insure  Bupp<Mt 
for  Its  foreign  trade  program. 

Well,  It's  too  important  to  the  workers, 
merchants,  farmers,  and  textUe  Industry  of 
this  area  to  accept  willingly  any  such  motive. 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  South 
Carolina  have  done  all  they  can  apparently. 
Some  words  from  the  people  might  be  more 
effective  now. 

The  best  place  to  direct  them  Is  to: 

Mr.  Don  N.  Bent,  Secretary, 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission, 

Eighth  and  E  Streets, 

Washington,  D.C. 

[Prom  the  Kannapolls   (N.C.)   Independent, 
June  14,  1962] 

Textile  Workers  Coxtld  Help  BtnLD  Fn« 
Under  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  as  Represent- 
ative Hugh  Alexander  said  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday,  has  had  more 
than  enough  time  to  make  up  Its  mind  on 
whether  to  put  into  effect  an  8' '2  cente  per 
pound  equalization  fee  on  cotton  textile 
imports. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
the  Commission  to  recommend  the  fee  on 
the  ground  that  the  unrestricted  Importa- 
tion of  cotton  textiles  Interferes  with  the 
Department's  cotton  acreage  allotment  pro- 
gram by  reducing  the  amount  of  cotton 
processed  in  the  United  States.  This  request 
was  made  on  November  13,  1961 — 6  months 
after  President  Kennedy  advocated  such 
action.  Three  months  later — on  February 
23,  1962 — the  Tariff  Commission  completed 
hearings  on  the  matter.  Today,  nearly  4 
months  after  the  completion  of  hearings,  no 
decision  has  come  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

President  Kennedy  indicated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  matter  urgent  when  he  included 
as  one  of  the  seven  points  In  his  textile  In- 
dustry program  May  2.  1961.  a  directive  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  asking  it  to 
explore  and  make  recommendations  to  elimi- 
nate or  offset  the  cost  to  U.8.  mills  of  the. 
adverse  differential  In  raw  cotton  costs  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  textile  producers. 

The  administration  machinery  for  Imple- 
menting the  collection  of  an  offsetting  fee 
already  exists. 

The  need  for  regulation  certainly  Is  pres- 
ent. Cotton  textiles  are  being  imported  now 
at  the  rate  of  343  million  pounds  per  year — 
the  equivalent  of  a  680.000-bale  reduction  In 
the  amount  of  cotton  American  mills  might 
otherwise  be  required  to  buy  from  American 
growers. 

In  spite  of  these  things,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  made  no  explanation  of  its  long 
delay  in  handing  down  a  decision. 
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Wben  the  Importation  of  raw  cotton  ij 
American  mUls  In  1939  poaed  a  threat  \o 
American  cotton  growers,  the  Tariff  Com 
mission  recommended  strict  import  quotas 
only  3  weelts  after  completing  hearings  On 
the  subject.  ; 

When  certain  American  mills  sought  ^o 
get  around  the  Import  quota  last  year  by  m.- 
portmg  picker  lap  (cotton  which  had  be^n 
put  through  the  first  manufacturing  stfp 
from  raw  cotton  to  finished  cloth),  importts 
of  picker  lap  were  prohibited  1  month  aftter 
a  Tariff  Commission  hearing. 

Now,  with  imports  of  cotton  yarns.  clo;h 
and  apparel  reaching  proportions  that  ciin 
prove  disastrous  to  cotton  growers  and  to 
textile  workers  alike,  the  Tariff  CommlssKm 
sits  on  Its  hands?  Why?  No  one  outsltie 
the  Commission  seems  to  know.  No  one  In- 
side the  Commission  appears  inclined  to  t^ll. 
In  delaying  a  favorable  decision  in  tils 
matter,  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  toying  wljth 
the  Jobs  of  American  textile  workers,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  depleting  this  Nation's  agri- 
cultural producing  capacity  and  passing  up 
an  opportunity  to  help  the  national  balance 
of  payments  situation.  The  net  effect  of  lin 
equalization  fee  on  cotton  imports  would  be 
to  enable  American  mills  to  compete  for  sajes 
In  the  American  market  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  with  foreign  mills,  whose  only  selling 
point  Is  a  lower  price.  The  import  f^. 
assessed  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  subsidy  p^ld 
growers  for  cotton  shipped  overseas,  woyld 
put  about  $30  million  per  year  Into  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  flowj  of 
imports.  I 

Continued  failure  to  take  action  on  the 
matter  Is  Incomprehensible.  Representative 
Alexander  and  other  Members  of  Congijess 
are  trying  to  get  the  Tariff  Commlsslonj  to 
make  a  decision.  Their  efforts  could  be  Ijol- 
stered  by  a  batch  of  letters  from  the  peqple 
back  home.  And  nobody  can  have  more  In- 
centive for  wTlUng  than  the  individuals  ^rho 
work  In  the  textile  industry.  Their  Jobs  (ind 
their  future  standard  of  living  are  at  stakes. 

(Prom  the  Alabama  Journal.  June  23,  19621 
Why  Dzlat  Textilk  Relizf? 
Most  Americans  are  familiar  by  now  ^Ith 
the  unfairness  to^  many  industries  of  for- 
eign competition  which  Is  Indirectly  s^ib 
sldlzed  by  the  Government.  In  the  South  "- 
unfairness  has  been  most  impressive  in^ 
case  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  Industry- 
We  know  that  our  foreign  competitors  buy 
their  cotton  at  a  world  price  of  »129  a  Ijale 
while  the  same  cotton  costs  the  American 
manufacturer  $171.50  a  bale. 

Foreign  wages  are  all  much  lower  than 
those  In  the  United  States  making  It  still 
easier  for  the  foreign  competitor  to  sell  his 
products  shipped  to  the  United  Stated  at 
lower  prices  than  the  American  manufac- 
turer can  well  meet. 

The  Government  has  already  taken  some 
steps  to  remedy  things,  but  there  U  a  ^nal 
step  which  has  not  been  taken.  Equalling 
the  discrepancy  can  be  done  through  Jaws 
and  agencies  already  on  the  statute  b^oks. 
New  legislation  Is  not  necessary  to  giv^  re- 
lief to  American  Industry. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  Is  shown 
by  actual  figures.  U.S.  Government  cotton 
policy  forced  the  American  cotton  textile 
Industry  to  pay  $383.6  million  more  foi  the 
raw  cotton  It  used  In  1961  than  the  lame 
cotton  would  have  cost  the  Indiistry's  (om- 
petitors  overseas 

It  would  be  an  easy  and  simple  matt(fr  to 
rectify  the  Injustice  promptly,  by  actlcn  of 
the  American  Tariff  Commission.  Here  Is 
what  has  happened: 

On  May  2.  1961.  President  Kenned]  re- 
quested action  as  part  of  his  seven-joint 
textile  program. 

On  November  13.  1961.  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcxilture  asked  the  President  to  hav«  the 
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Tariff  Commission  investigate  the  need  for 
Imposing  an  offset  under  section  22  of  exist- 
ing law. 

On  November  21.  1961.  the  President  re- 
quested the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate. 

On  February  23,  1962,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion completed  hearings  on  the  case. 

On  March  28,  1962,  final  briefs  were  filed 
In  the  case. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  word 
from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

What  Is  holding  up  action  and  relief? 
Why  the  unconscionable  delay  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  after  devoting  so  much  atten- 
tion to  Its  Investigation  at  the  request  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

It  Is  a  costly  delay,  for  the  South  especially. 
In  1961  the  added  cost  of  raw  cotton  above 
the  price  paid  by  its  competitors  to  North 
Carolina  mills  was  $113,914,407;  to  South 
Carolina  mills,  $113312,200;  to  Georgia  mills. 
$73,219,637;  and  to  Alabama  mills.  $40,952.- 

830. 

There  are  hints  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  held  up  making  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  some  kind  of  trading  deal  to  aid  the 
President  in  getting  his  farm  bill  passed. 
This  seems  hardly  possible,  however,  because 
of  the  vast  importance  of  prompt  action.  It 
affects  the  textUe  Industry  so  vitally— and 
similar  situations  are  hurting  other  indus- 
tries so  rapidly— that  Its  adjustment  to  meet 
foreign  competition  have  become  Imperative 
in  the  national  economy. 

How  the  Tariff  Commission  can  be  stirred 
to  making  Its  report  to  the  President,  and 
formal  action  taken  by  the  President  on  the 
Commission's  recommendation  is  today's 
big  problem  with  the  textUe  Industry. 

[Prom  the  Winston-Salem  (NO.)  Journal  & 
Sentinel.  June  24.  1963] 


the 
the 


Fivi  Years  of  Grace 
Not  all  southern  businessmen  these  days 
are  shaking  their  fists  at  the  President,  wear- 
ing S.O.B.  {for  "Save  Otu:  Business")  but- 
tons and  moaning  over  their  losses  on  Wall 
Street.  Some  of  them  are  so  lacking  In  re- 
sentment toward  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion that  they  wake  up  smiling,  read  their 
morning  newspapers  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  then  sUoU  off  JauntUy  to— 
If  you  havent  guessed  already — their  textile 
mills. 

There  is  reason  for  their  optimism.  Tex- 
tUe executives.  Democrats  and  RepubUcans 
alike,  admit  privately  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  done  more  for  them  in  a 
year  and  a  half  than  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration did  m  eight.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  textile  people  are  going  to  defend 
the  President  to  the  end  In  any  fights  he 
might  have  with  Big  Steel  or  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  or  that  they  are  going  to 
halt  their  own  complaints  about  the  low- 
price  Imports  which  have  been  troubling 
them  these  many  years.  The  industry  Is. 
however,  grateful;  and  indications  now  are 
that  It  may  meet  the  President  halfway. 

What  has  the  administration  done?  First 
of  all.  It  acknowledged  the  textile  problem — 
the  fact  that  the  uncontrolled  Inflow  of  tex- 
tUes  from  abroad,  whatever  good  the  sales 
might  have  done  for  the  developing  nations, 
was  disrupting  the  domestic  Industry.  Sec- 
ond, the  administration  took  the  problem 
to  the  major  textUe-produclng  nations  of 
the  world  and  achieved — at  Geneva  last 
year— an  agreement  limiting  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Third,  the  administration 
liberalized  depreciation  schedules,  easing  the 
modernization  which  is  necessary  if  U.S. 
mills  are  to  survive. 

What  remains  to  be  done?  The  admin- 
istration should  foUow  up  on  the  Geneva 
agreement  and  make  it  stick.  Indications 
are  that  It  wUl.  Journal  &  Sentinel  Wash- 
Ington  Correspondent  Charles  Richards  re- 
ported last  week  that  the  President,  who 
now  has  congressional  authority  to  do  so, 


will  take  action  soon  to  block  imports  from 
the  smaU  number  of  major  textUe-producing 
nations  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
Geneva  agreement.  That's  the  sort  of  report 
that  textile  executives  like  to  read. 

The  administration  should  do  something 
also  about  the  two-price  cotton  system.    Be- 
cause of  the  subsidy  which   the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment pays  to  raw  cotton  exporters,  for- 
eign cotton  mUls  are  able  to  purchase  Amer- 
ican cotton  at  a  lower  price  than  American 
manufacturers.      The    8-cents-a-pound-plu» 
difference  in  cotton  prices  probably  isn't  aa 
Important  to  the  domestic  industry's  econ- 
omy as  It  sounds;   the  dUparlty  in  produc- 
tion costs   here  and   abroad  can  be  traced 
mainly  to  the  vast  difference  in  wage  scales. 
What  the  two-price  argument  lacks  in  dol- 
lars-and-cents   Importance,   though.   It  cer- 
tainly makes  up  for  in  obvious  tmfalrness. 
The  domestic   textUe  manufacttirers   aren't 
Just   spouting   rhetorical    propaganda  wnen 
they  ask  why  the  Government  Is  penalizing 
them  by  forcing  them  to  buy  cotton  at  a 
higher  price  than  their  competitors  abroad. 
The    issue    makes   a    good    talking    point. 
And  since  It  would  be  relatively  simple  to 
collect  a  fee  on  cotton  shipped  back  into  the 
United    Stetes    in    manufactured    form,    an 
import  fee  should  be  instituted  as  quickly 
as    possible.      The    administration    Is    now 
awaiting  the  results  of  a  Tariff  Commission 
study  of  the  matter.    Some  think  the  com- 
mission's report  has  been  held  up.  but  no 
one  seems  to  know  whether  this  Is  true  or 

why 

The  most  Important  reatilt  of  the  admin- 
istration's 18  months  of  activity  in  textiles, 
however,  remains  the  Geneva  agreement. 
The  agreement  covers  a  5-yearOeriod;  that's 
one  of  its  beauties.  EKirlng  that  period 
American  manufactiirers  won't  be  able  sim- 
ply to  Bit  back  and  enjoy  their  profits.  They 
know  as  the  administration  does,  that 
they're  going  to  have  to  take  advantage  of 
the  depreciation  schedules,  do  some  market- 
ing and  production  research  and.  in  genCT^. 
scurry  arovmd  to  exploit  whatever  markets 
they  can.  The  5  years  wtU  be  a  trial  period, 
and  even  though  the  textUe  industry  has 
won  a  good  part  of  Its  case  in  Washington. 
It's  the  industry  that's  going  to  be  on  trial. 


[Prom  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News.  June  27, 

1962] 

Cotton  Textilk  Action  Needed 

The  "mlUs"  of  democratic  government  can 
move  with  remarkable  speed  at  times  and 
then  again  will  grind  exceedingly  slow. 

There  is  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
a  request  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Impose  what  Is  called  an  offset  fee  on  the 
cotton  content  of  Imported  cotton  textUes 
equal  to  the  export  subsidy  on  raw  cotton. 

This  request  has  been  made  in  an  eff«rt 
to  give  domestic  producers  of  cotton  products 
an  equal  footing  with  foreign  competition. 
The  case  Is  different  from  others  where  for- 
eign products  are  making  inroads  in  the 
domestic  market  for  the  raw  material  in  the 
cotton  goods  can  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  at  a  price  lower  than  the  American 
textUe  plants  can  buy  it. 

Due  to  the  support  price  for  cotton,  the 
price  of  the  fiber  produced  in  this  country 
was  above  that  of  the  free  world  market.  As 
a  consequence,  American  cotton  producers 
were  losing  export  orders.  In  order  to  make 
U.S.  cotton  competitive  overseas,  a  subsidy 
was  authorized  by  Congress  to  make  XJS- 
grown  cotton  avaUable  on  the  world  market 
in  competition  with  the  price  offered  abroad. 
This  has  worked  out  to  the  point  where  an 
oversea  textile  producer  can  purchase 
American-grown  cotton  at  $129  a  bale  whUe 
it  costs  the  U.S.  plant  $171.50. 

The  price  advantage  on  the  raw  cotton, 
coupled  with  lower  labor  costs,  gives  an  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  cotton  products  plants 
and  the  result  has  been  a  great  Increase  on 
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imported  cotton  goods  at  prices  below  those 
of  U.S.  products. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  penallElng  American  textile 
mills  through  the  raw  cotton  subsidy  system. 
And  the  loss  of  markets  for  American-made 
goods  is  no  help  to  the  U.S.  cotton  grower 
who  Is  seeing  purchases  of  his  output  by 
domestic  textUe  mills  dwindle. 

Last  year  President  Kennedy  directed  the 
Departinent  of  Agriculture  to  explore  and 
make  reconunendatlons  to  eliminate  or  offset 
the  cost  to  U.S.  mills  of  the  adverse  dif- 
ferential in  raw  cotton  costs  between 
domestic  and  foreign  textile  producers. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  Justice,  and  good 
business  all  around,  It  would  seem  logical  for 
the  Imposition  of  an  Import  equalization  fee 
on  all  cotton  products  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
port subsidy  rate. 

On  May  2  last  year  President  Kennedy  re- 
quested such  action.  This  was  followed  by 
a  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  need  for  imposing  an  offset  fee. 

On  March  26  final  briefs  were  fUed  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  this  matter.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  indication  from 
the  Commission  of  Its  decision, 

TextUe  leaders  have  become  concerned  over 
the  delay  in  this  case  in  view  of  the  unfair 
penalty  placed  on  the  indvistry  by  its  own 
Government. 

Need  for  prompt  action  In  this  case  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  And  that  action 
should  give  American  textile  producers  an 
even  footing  with  their  foreign  competitors 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

[From  the  HuntsvUIe  (Ala.)  Times,  June  17, 

1962] 

Fee  Needed  in  Cotton  Textiles 

Cotton  textile  manufacturers  are  properly 
alarmed  over  the  unusual  time  lag  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  November  21 
for  a  decision  on  Imposing  a  fee  on  the  cotton 
content  of  Imported  textiles. 

The  Commission  completed  hearings  In 
the  case  Feb.  23.  Pinal  briefs  were  filed  be- 
fore It  March  26.  We  see  no  reason  for  such 
a  delay. 

This  case  vitally  affects  Alabama  and  all 
other  cotton  textile  States. 

American  cotton  textile  firms  are  paying 
about  $42.50  per  bale  more  for  American 
cotton  than  Is  a  similar  firm  overseas,  since 
exported  cotton  is  sold  on  the  world  price. 

The  overseas  firms,  unless  the  fee  is  im- 
posed, are  able  to  use  our  export  subsidy  to 
take  a  large  share  of  our  own  market. 

Alabama  textile  mills  alone  in  1960  paid 
more  than  $40  million  above  the  world  price 
for  the  American  cotton  they  constimed. 
Since  raw  cotton  is  about  half  the  total  cost, 
a  lot  of  us  who  would  not  qualify  as  math 
sharks  can  see  that  our  own  textile  mUls 
are  being  badly  htirt. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  Is  asking  that 
important  cotton  goods  be  assessed  a  fee 
equal  to  the  stibsldy  we  already  have  given 
them.    That  seems  only  fair  and  reasonable. 

Alabama,  and  Huntsvllle.  are  directly  af- 
fected. Some  38.000  In  this  State  are  em- 
ployed In  cotton  manufacturing.  Unless 
something  is  done,  a  goodly  number  of  these 
38.000  win  be  without  Jobs. 


[From  the  DanvUle  (Va.)   Register.  June  28. 
1963] 
How  Sat  Ye,  Commissioners? 
It  has  been  3  months  to  the  day — March 
26 — since  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  com- 
pleted hearings  on  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture   that   an   offset   fee   be 
Imposed  on  the  cotton  content  of  imported 
cotton  textiles  equal  to  the  export  subsidy 
on  raw  cotton. 


Not  a  word  has  been  heard  from  the  Com- 
mission since  it  adjourned  the  hearings,  at 
which  a  strong  case  was  made  for  eliminating 
or  offsetting  the  disadvantage  to  which  the 
domestic  industry  has  been  put. 

A  3-month  silence  hardly  is  par  for  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  when  It  deems  action 
is  tirgent. 

Surely  action  Is  urgent  in  this  case.  Every- 
day the  existing  uncertainty  lingers,  the 
greater  the  harm  to  the  U.S.  economy,  and 
the  economy  needs  to  be  spared  further  set- 
backs of  any  character  or  extent. 

When  we  say  the  3-month  sUence  in  the 
cotton  export  subsidy  offset  is  not  par  for 
the  UJ8.  Tariff  Commission  we  bring  to  mind 
that  the  Commission  acted  in  just  3  weeks 
after  the  end  of  hearings  when  the  raw  cot- 
ton import  quotas  were  proclaimed  In  1958 
and  we  have  In  mind  that  the  Commission 
found  last  year  that  picker  lap  imports 
threatened  to  upset  cotton  quotas.  President 
Kennedy  proclaimed  the  picker  lap  quota  to 
be  1.000  pounds  said  that  Presidential  direc- 
tive came  within  1  month. 

Why  the  holdup? 

If  a  case  has  not  been  made  for  carrying 
out  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire,  which  is  but  one  of  the  seven  steps  out- 
lined by  President  Kennedy  for  the  bolster- 
ing of  the  American  textUe  industry,  then 
it  is  up  to  the  Commission  to  so  r\Ue  immedi- 
ately and  then  the  American  Cotton  TextUe 
Manufacturing  Institute  and  the  American 
cotton  farmers — and  the  American  cotton 
textile  workers — can  lavmch  a  new  campaign 
to  make  their  point  stick. 

Anyone  reading  the  above  might  not  real- 
ize that  10,000  jobs  in  Danville  directly  are 
Involved  in  the  U.S.  Taritt  Commission  ruling 
in  this  case  and  a  large  number  of  other  jobs 
here  Indirectly  are  involved,  because  as  Dan 
River  Mills  thrives  or  falters,  so  does  the 
economy  of  Danville. 

In  Virginia,  some  35,000  jobs  are  directly 
Involved;  In  North  Carolina  more  than  220,- 
000  jobs  are  directly  and  as  many  more  In- 
directly affected. 

So  this  section  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
dlspKxsitlon  of  the  case  and  In  an  early  ruling 
by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

How  say  ye.  Commissioners? 


[Prom  the  Graphic,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.),  Jtme 
28,  1962] 
The  cotton  textUe  Industry  In  Alabama 
Is  big.  employing  about  38,000  with  an  an- 
nual pa3rroll  of  more  than  $130  mUllon.  It  is 
an  even  bigger  industry  in  some  of  our 
neighboring  States.  Yet  ova  textile  industry 
is  suffering  badly  from  foreign  competition. 
Because  of  price  supports,  import  quotas  and 
subsidies,  foreign  textile  mills  can  buy  UJ3. 
cotton  cheaper  than  our  own  textile  industry. 
Our  Alabama  mills  paid  $41  mlUlon  more 
than  world  price  for  cotton  in  1960.  A  solu- 
tion recommended  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  This  is  a  plan  to 
set  up  import  tariffs  on  foreign  textiles  equal 
to  the  export  subsidy  on  raw  cotton.  It 
would  eliminate  differentials  now  favoring 
foreign  mills  and  thereby  put  the  U.S.  textUe 
industry  on  an  equal  footing  with  Its  com- 
petitors. Approval  of  this  plan  woiUd  help 
this  State's  and  the  South's  textUe  mills. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  this  evening  is  not 
a  complex  one.  Despite  the  strong 
language  which  has  been  used  here  to- 
night, the  procedure  is  not  an  unusual 
procedure.  I  know  there  has  been  some 
comment  here  too  about  the  way  those 
of  us  who  have  some  responsibility  con- 
ducted our  affairs  here  at  Christmastime. 


Tet  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  seem  to  approve  of  what  we  have 
done. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Gallup 
poll  which  is  dated  today,  and  that  poll 
shows  that  77  percent  of  the  American 
people  all  over  the  United  States,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  approve  of  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson. 

The  issue  here  is  exactly  what  the  mi- 
nority leader  said  it  Is,  the  issue  is 
whether  those  of  us — namely,  the  ma- 
jority party,  will  take  the  responsibility 
for  governing  the  country.  It  is  easy  for 
Republicans  to  be  against.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  been  against  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  The  net  effect  of 
that  policy  is  that  they  have  had  control 
of  Congress  4  years  since  1930 — 4  years 
since  1930.  If  I  may  venture  to  make  a 
prediction,  they  will  not  be  controlling  it 
next  year. 

Now  the  issue  here  Is  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  can  act  when  action  is 
required.  It  is  Just  that  simple.  If  we 
do  not  act  tonight,  there  will  not  be  a 
cotton  bill.  If  we  do  not  act  tonight, 
there  will  not  be  a  wheat  bill.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  minority  leader  wants. 
This  conversation  about  parliamentary 
procedure  is  a  smokescreen  pure  and 
simple.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  will  act.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  this  legislative  body  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  act. 

What  is  the  situation?  As  the  gentle- 
man from  California  pointed  out,  cotton 
is  being  planted  all  over  the  country  to- 
day. If  we  wait  longer,  we  will  not  have 
a  cotton  progrson.  Despite  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  facts  are  the  American 
textile  industry  must  pay  8V^  cents  a 
pound  more  than  foreign  industries  for 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  American  farmers.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  have  lost  145,000  workers  In 
the  textile  industry  of  this  country  in 
the  last  4  or  5  years. 

So  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  if  we 
do  not  adopt  this  legislation,  the  price 
of  wheat  will  drop  to  $1.30  or  $1.40  with- 
in the  next  several  months  and  we 
Democrats,  will  be  blamed — but  not  the 
Republican  opposition.  So  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  normal  op- 
position of  the  Republican  Party  which 
is  always  opposed — and  that  you  will  ac- 
cept your  responsibility  and  tict  as  you 
should  act  as  a  party  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
I  should  not  be  surprised  after  5  ^/z  years 
m  oflBce  to  see  this  anticonsumer  coali- 
tion at  work.  One  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, either,  to  watch  the  machine  sys- 
tem go  to  work — in  Tuesday  and  out 
Thursday — and  in  between  vote  the  way 
the  whips  from  Louisiana  and  North 
Carolina  tell  you  to  vote. 

This  is  an  anticonsumer  and  anticlty 
bill.  This  is  a  bread  tax.  It  will  raise 
the  cost  of  wheat  products  to  every  con- 
sumer, to  every  housewife  and  to  every 
family.  It  will  raise  the  cost  of  spaghetti. 
It  will  raise  the  cost  of  crackers.  It  will 
put  the  biggest  burden  on  those  who  are 
least  able  to  pay  for  It. 
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I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cotton  bilj 
when  we  first  had  it,  had  some  merit  ta 
it.  But  then  they  removed  the  merlU 
They  tied  it  in  with  this  antlconsimiet 
measure,  the  wheat  bill.  They  removed 
the  Mclntire  amendment  and  they  thei| 
made  it  altogether  an  indefensible  packf 
age  for  us  to  be  expected  to  swallow,     i 

I  ask  those  who  represent  the  con^ 
sumers  of  this  country  to  vote  agains|; 
this  package.  j 

I  supported  H.R.  6196,  the  Cooley  cotj- 
ton  bill  last  December,  but  I  cannot  now 
support  either  the  legislation  or  the  gak 
rule  procedure  now  being  used  to  adopt 

it-  ,    1 

The  House  will  be  unable  to  amend  o^ 

eliminate  from  the  cotton  bill  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  which  is  so  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  city  residents  and  all  consumi- 
ers  of  this  country.  Nor  wiU  Hous^ 
conferees  or  the  House  itself  have  an  op^ 
portunity  to  restore  the  Mclntire  amend;- 
ment  to  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  bi4. 
The  Mclntire  amendment  which  pro- 
vided an  orderly  and  modest  decrease  ih 
cotton  supports  has  been  eliminated  in 
the  Senate  amendment.  J 

More  often  than  not  in  the  past.  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  from  rural  dis- 
tricts have  written  farm  legislation 
which  had  little  benefit  to  city  dwellers. 
That  day  is  now  past. 

This  wheat  plan  has  already  been 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  wheat  f amb- 
ers. The  House  Agriculture  Committ^ 
members  are  sharply  divided  over  this 

bill.  ,    I 

Why  then  should  we  from  the  citits 
pass  a  bill  that  makes  wheat  available 
to  hogs  at  a  price  of  some  70  cents  la 
bushel  cheaper  than  the  price  at  whi< 
that  same  wheat  is  made  available 
American  consumers? 

There  seems  to  be  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  fact  that  this  bill  u-ill  in- 
crease the  cost  of  wheat  products  to  con- 
sumers. While  there  is  an  argument 
over  how  much  this  increase  will  be, 
there  will  definitely  be  an  increase. 

If  the  bill  is  defeated,  the  consumer 
will  stand   to  benefit.     Wheat  will  pe 


t 


le 


cheaper.      Competitive    forces    in 
wheat  milling  industry  will  force  at  least 
some  of  this  decrease  in  cost  to  be  passed 
on  to  consumers. 

Another  facet  we  should  consider 
that  this  wheat  plan  which  imposes 
tax  on  bread,  spaghetti,  cookies,  cake, 
and  other  wheat  products  will  fall  heajv- 
iest  on  the  backs  of  the  people  least  al^le 
to  pay  for  it.  Low-income  consumers 
use  substantially  more  wheat  products 
per  capita  than  do  higher  income  groups. 
These  low -income  consumers  will  b^ar 
the  heaviest  burden  if  this  bill  passes] 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  enact- 
ing remedial  cotton  legislation.  I 
strongly  support  the  Mclntire  ameild- 
ment  to  H.R.  6196.  The  amendment 
would  have  forced  a  gradual  reduction]  in 
cotton  price  supports  from  the  present 
32.47  cents  per  pound  to  29  cents  oyer 
the  life  of  the  bill.  The  amendment 
would  have  compelled  these  reduction ; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  h$ve 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

With  the  Mclntire  amendment  \he 
bill,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  worthy  of  sup- 
port.   It  was  fair  and  reasonable.    I  do 


not  see  how  one  can  Justify  two-price 
cotton  and  now  tariff  rates  at  the  same 
time  without  making  some  adjustments. 
I  strongly  supported  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 

I  believe  in  reciprocally  low  tariffs.  I 
also  believe  in  Americans  selling  cotton 
abroad  in  international  markets.  This 
means  that  we  must  sell  overseas  at  the 
world  market  price.  The  world  market 
price  is  S^i  cents  per  pound  below  the 
U.S.  domestic  price.  The  United  States 
must  sell  abroad  at  this  price  in  order  to 
compete.  This  same  cotton  then  comes 
back  into  the  United  States  in  manufac- 
tured goods  form.  Foreign  buyers  of 
American  cotton  still  will  manufacture 
more  cheaply  than  we  can,  but  at  least 
American  manufacturers  would  not  be 
prejudiced  before  they  begin. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  larger  cuts  in 
the  cotton-price  support  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Mclntire  amendment,  but 
at  least  an  important  principle  was  es- 
tabhshed.  Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
again  given  broad  discretionary  price- 
support  authority. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  it  and  that 
unless  this  bill  Is  passed  today,  there  will 
be  no  legislation  at  all. 

I  cannot  believe  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  this  bill  goes  to  conference  as  the 
Senate    has    already    requested.    House 
conferees  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  badly  needed  changes. 

For  example,  the  bill  set  an  April  1 
deadline  on  proclaiming  cotton  acreage 
cuts.  That  deadline  is  past.  The  bill 
also  limits  the  cotton  program  to  2  years, 
hardly  long  enough  to  see  if  it  works,  but 
just  long  enough  to  throw  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  into  the  cotton  industry 
over  the  program  in  1966. 

The  thing  to  do  today  is  to  reject  this 
rule.  Then  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees can  work  out  a  bill  which  will  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  textile  industry 
without  oppressing  consumers  with  a 
bread  tax. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  applause  that  I  am  getting 
from  my  Republican  brethren  because  I 
think  they  know  what  they  are  going 
to  get. 

I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  at  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  getting  up  to  de- 
fend the  chain  stores.  He  talks  about 
the  price  of  wheat  going  up  and  the  price 
of  bread  going  up.  But  he  knows,  as  I 
know  and  as  everybody  in  this  room 
knows,  the  price  of  wheat  has  very  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  price  of  bread. 

I  know  a  little  about  the  cattle  busi- 
ness first  hand.  We  hear  a  lot  of  com- 
ment about  imports  causing  depression 
in  cattle  prices.  But  my  Republican 
friend  from  New  York  who  defends  the 
chain  stores  must  know  it  is  the  buying 
practice  of  big  chains  to  have  their  own 
feeder  lots  and  to  go  out  of  the  market 
when  the  price  goes  up  and  to  stay  out 
until  the  price  comes  down,  and  depress 
the  price  of  cattle. 

They  can  bleed  all  they  please  for  the 
consumers.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  gentleman.    I  have  served  on  com- 


mittees with  him.  He  is  Just  trying  to 
kid  you  when  he  tells  you  this  bill  is  go- 
ing to  affect  the  price  of  bread — because 
it  is  not.  Why  we  even  got  off  the  sub- 
ject here  and  heard  talk  about  the  Wis- 
consin primary  this  afternoon.  They 
tried  to  drag  in  everything.  I  guess  they 
were  apologizing  because  Governor  Wal- 
lace got  almost  as  many  votes  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Well,  It  is  an 
enjoyable  evening,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  at 
this  late  hour  in  an  attempt  to  appeal  to 
the  reason  and  the  good  judgment  of  this 
House  in  the  consideration  of  this  cot- 
ton-wheat bill   and  particularly  to  my 
Democratic  friends  representing  wheat 
farmers  who  voted  against  this  certificate 
wheat  plan  last  May.    Your  wheat  farm- 
ers and  mine  informed  us  last  May  that 
they  did  not  want  this  plan.    You  know— 
or  should  know — the  results  of  the  voting 
in  your  own  States  and  districts.    In  case 
some  of  you  have  forgotten,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of   some   of   these   votes  by 
States.    Idaho  cast  7,756  votes  for  and 
18,725  votes  against;  Illinois  cast  21,262 
votes  for  and  49,783  votes  against;  Indi- 
ana cast  20,269  votes  for  and  59,015  votes 
against:    Kansas  cast  48,404   votes   for 
and  65.131  votes  against;  Michigan  cast 
15,871  votes  for  and  61,987  votes  against; 
Pennsylvania  cast  7,345  votes  for  and  26,- 
031  votes  against;  and  Virginia  cast  7,429 
votes  for  and  11,767  votes  against.     In 
my  State  of  Ohio,  20,169  wheat  farmers 
voted   for   the   plan    and   68,722   voted 
against  it.     In  my  district,  the  wheat 
farmers  voted  9  to  1  against  it.    In  the 
Nation,  584,284  voted  for  it  and  638,572 
voted  against  it. 

According  to  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore our  wheat  subcommittee  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  plan  be- 
fore the  House  tonight  will  yield  our  Na- 
tion's wheat  farmers  $200  million  less  in- 
come per  year  than  the  plan  they  re- 
jected last  May.     How.  then,  can  you 
reasonably  expect  these  same  farmers  to 
endorse  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
now  being  debated?    We  cannot  expett 
them  to  endorse  it  and  neither  can  we 
expect  them  to  endorse  the  candidacies 
of  those  among  us  who  do  not  respect 
their  wishes.     The  American  farmer  is 
too  intelligent  to  be  told  by  Washington 
what  is  best  for  him.    I.  therefore,  beg  of 
you  to  respect  his  expressed  wishes  on  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill  and  to  vote  your 
own  convictions  notwithstanding  the  di- 
rectives sent  your  way  from  Pennsylvania 
avenue.   Yes,  and  let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  that  neither  Mr. 
Gallup  nor  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  in  that 
voting    booth    in    November    but    your 
wheat  farmers  will  be. 

Some  few  weeks  ago,  I  heard  Members 
deploring  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  the  civil  rights  bill  was  brought  to 
this  floor.  Now  these  same  Members 
seem  to  be  strangely  silent  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  wheat  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  Also 
silent   are    those   Members   who   advo- 
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cated  an  enlarged  Rules  Committee  so 
that  the  House  could  work  its  will  on 
legislation.  I  suppose  it  would  have  been 
too  consistent  for  these  same  Members 
to  have  raised  their  voices  against  the 
gag  rule  now  before  us  which  precludes 
this  House  from  working  its  will  on  this 
important  legislation. 

The  bill  under  discussion  would  give 
the  wheat  farmers  of  America  the  option 
of  taking  73  percent  of  parity  for  their 
crop  and  going  into  a  wheat  program 
they  said  they  didn't  want  or  staying  out 
of  the  program  and  selling  their  wheat 
at  a  feed  grain  price  of  about  $1.30  per 
bushel.  A  program  with  such  alterna- 
tives is  not  voluntary  as  claimed  by  the 
administration  and  it  is  wrong  to  so  refer 
to  it. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  complicated  3- 
price  system  for  wheat  farmers  and  a 
bread  tax  for  the  consumers.  A  partici- 
pating farmer  would  be  permitted  to  sell 
about  45  percent  of  his  crop  at  a  domes- 
tic price  of  $2  per  bushel.  The  remain- 
ing 55  percent  of  his  crop  would  be  sold 
at  the  feed  grain  price  of  $1.30  per 
bushel  and  at  the  export  price  of  $1.55 
per  bushel  in  the  proportions  determined 
for  each  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
His  Government-determined  share  of  the 
export  market  would  be  represented  by 
certificates  worth  25  cents  per  bushel  and 
his  share  of  the  domestic  market  would 
be  represented  by  certificates  worth  70 
cents  per  bushel.  Feed  wheat  would  be 
sold  at  the  $1.30  per  bushel  price  without 
certificates.  Farmers  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration's  plan 
would  be  ineligible  to  receive  export  or 
domestic  certificates  or  diversion  pay- 
ments and  would  be  forced  to  sell  all  of 
their  wheat  at  the  lower  feed  grain  price. 

Participating  farmers  would  be  re- 
quired to  divert  at  least  10  percent  of 
their  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  soil 
conserving  practices  as  an  additional 
condition  for  eligibility.  No  15-acre  ex- 
emption is  provided  for  under  the  bill 
and  those  small  farmers  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  would  be  required 
to  divert  at  least  10  percent  of  the  aver- 
age of  their  1959,  1960,  and  1961  wheat 
acreage.  For  example,  a  farmer  who 
planted  14  acres  of  wheat  in  1959,  10 
acres  in  1960  and  none  in  1961  would 
have  a  base  under  the  bill  of  8  acres — 24 
divided  by  3  equals  8 — and  would  be  re- 
quired to  divert  eight-tenths  of  an  acre 
more  before  he  would  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  Most  small 
farmers  would  find  it  uneconomical  to 
participate  in  such  a  program  and  would 
be  forced  to  sell  all  of  their  wheat  at 
the  low  feed  grain  price  of  $1.30  per 
bushel. 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  this 
House  and  to  our  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture that  this  plan  will  hit  the  small 
producers  the  hardest  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  producing 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat — a  class  of  wheat 
which  is  not  causing  a  surplus  problem. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  in  its  latest  issue  of  the 
"Wheat  Situation"  pamphlet  that  the 
anticipated  carryover  of  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  will  only  be  4  million  bushels — 
or  less  than  a  2  weeks'  supply — on  June 
30,  1964. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  op- 
pose the  administration's  plan  to  put 
this  plan  into  effect  without  a  referen- 
dum by  the  wheat  farmers.  I  fear  that 
this  may  set  a  precedent  for  future  wheat 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  only  this  1  minute. 

I  represent  the  largest  wheat-produc- 
ing district  in  America.  I  certainly  be- 
lieve this  is  a  travesty,  and  ridiculous.  I 
believe  the  wheat  farmers  of  Kansas  and 
of  America  should  know  that  we  have 
exactly  30  minutes  on  our  side  to  discuss 
a  very  Important  bill.  We  have  no  op- 
portimity  to  amend  it. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  23  Republicans  in- 
troduced legislation  last  May  In  an  effort 
to  get  something  done  for  the  American 
wheat  farmers.  I  believe  that  perhaps 
if  we  had  time  on  this  side  to  debate  this 
and  to  offer  some  amendments  we  would 
have  some  Republican  support.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  farmers  of  America 
that  this  is  handled  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper 
articles,  editorials,  radio  and  TV  broad- 
casts repeat  again  and  again  that  Con- 
gress must  pass  the  wheat-cotton  bill  to 
maintain  income  for  wheat  farmers.  It 
is  true  that  wheat  farmers  need  legisla- 
tion but  the  story  of  the  duplicity  of  this 
administration  in  permitting  this  imfor- 
tunate  situation  to  develop  should  be 
understood. 

We  hear  that  details  of  the  wheat  bill 
are  too  complicated  to  miderstand  and 
the  only  thing  that  matters  is  the  price 
decline — which  must  be  prevented. 
Right  here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  bill,  which  is  so  ardently  endorsed 
by  some,  will  reduce  the  per  bushel  re- 
turn to  wheat  farmers  from  $2  to  $1.72 
per  bushel  during  1964  and  1965. 

We  hear  that  if  this  bill  is  not  passed 
no  wheat  legislation  will  pass  this  ses- 
sion. If  this  is  true  let  us  put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs — the  majority  party 
has  a  majority  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  obviously  could  have  passed 
a  good  wheat  bill  any  time  the  leader- 
ship wanted  to  during  the  past  10 
months — Republicans  have  introduced 
good  wheat  bills  on  both  the  House  and 
Senate  side  which  the  Democrats  have 
refused  to  seriously  consider.  This  bill 
now  before  us  was  never  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  wheat  subcommittee.  It 
was  never  even  considered  by  the  full 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  It  is 
coming  before  the  House  with  no  oppor- 
timlty  to  offer  amendments.  This  is 
hardly  a  commendable  procedure  for 
considering  legislation  that  could  cost 
wheat  farmers  millions  of  dollars  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  farmer,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  as 


a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  worked 
hard  to  secure  legislation  to  stabilize  the 
Income  of  wheat  farmers,  I  strongly  ob- 
ject to  the  procedure  used  in  bringing 
this  wheat-cotton  bill  before  the  House. 

We  continually  hear  that  this  bill  is 
not  good  legislation,  but  the  best  that 
can  be  passed.  I  believe  this  House  has 
had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  legislation 
and  that  there  is  never  an  appropriate 
time  or  excuse  to  pass  bad  legislation. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  rule  in  order 
that  we  may  get  on  with  the  business  of 
considering  a  good  wheat  program  and  a 
good  program  for  the  entire  cotton  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  remaining 
on  this  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Hoeven]; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  some  interesting  colloquies  here.  I 
just  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  majority  whip,  that  if  I 
have  been  reading  the  newspapers  cor- 
rectly the  Republicans  are  doing  pretty 
well  in  his  own  State  of  Louisiana.  We 
do  not  have  the  time  to  review  the  bad 
features  of  this  vicious  cotton-wheat  bill 
which  is  being  attempted  to  be  pushed 
down  our  throats.  Not  at  all.  This 
cotton  bill  is  a  triple-subsidy  bill.  I  want 
to  remind  you  people  from  the  cities  of 
what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  this 
cotton  bilL  It  is  perhaps  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  to  5  cents  out  of  a  $5 
shirt.  That  is  all.  And  you  people  from 
the  cities  remember  this:  You  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  a  bread  tax.  Do  not 
forget  it.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  here 
many,  many  letters  and  telegrams  from 
bakers  throughout  the  United  States, 
not  solicited  by  me,  in  which  they  specifi- 
cally say  that  if  this  wheat  bill  passes, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price 
of  bakery  products.  Some  of  them  say 
that  this  added  burden  will  make  it  nec- 
essary fdr  them  to  go  out  of  business. 
Just  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  to  say  may 
be  an  exercise  in  futility,  however,  I  ad- 
dress you  not  as  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans but  as  elected  members  of  one  of 
the  greatest  representative  bodies  in  all 
the  world.  I  appeal  to  your  better  judg- 
ment and  your  sense  of  justice  and 
equity  in  protecting  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Each  one  of  you,  in  searching  his  own 
conscience,  must  be  convinced  that  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  here  today  is  not 
right  or  just  or  honorable.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  entrusted  us  with  the 
solemn  duty  of  legislating  in  their  best 
interest.  Historically  and  constitution- 
ally this  means  the  right  to  debate  every 
piece  of  legislation,  pro  and  con,  which 
comes  before  us.  Furthermore,  it  is  ex- 
pected of  us  that  we  amend  every  blU 
that  needs  amending  so  that  the  net 
result  may  be  the  best  piece  of  legislation 
possible. 

It  is  proposed  here  through  this  un- 
usual procedure  to  deny  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives the  right  to  debate  the  cot- 
ton-wheat bill  now  before  us.    We  are 
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not  even  permitted  to  amend  the  bill  lln 
any    respect.    Througli    slick    politic^ 
maneuvering,  we  are  confronted  with  a. 
gag  rule  whereby  we  are  asked  to  accettt 
a  Senate  wheat  rider  to  the  cotton  bijl 
hook,  line,  and  sinker  on  a  take  it  6r 
leave  it  basis.    Debate  on  the  merits  pt 
the    legislation    or    an    opportunity    \o 
amend  the  bill  are  entirely  foreclosed. 
In  language  which  all  of  you  will  lindet*- 
stand.  this  is  an  attempt   to  shove  i  a 
wheat  bill  down  our  throats;  a  bill  whi^h 
was  railroaded  through  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  without  even  hay- 
ing the  bill  read  or  permission  afforded 
to  amend  the  same.     The  whole  pro- 
cedure here  involved,  as  we  approach;  a 
vote    on    this    most    Important    lss\)e, 
borders   on   dictatorship    of   the   woist 
order.    The  rights  of  the  minority  a^d 
those  of  the  majority  who  share  oUr 
views  apparently  must  give  way  to  a  qe- 
termlned  and  ruthless  majority  who  ap- 
parently are  of  the  opinion  that  political 
expediency  is  more  important  than  pre- 
serving the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  \pe 
House  of  Representatives. 

What  a  travesty  on  our  system  of  titue 
representative  Government  which  we  so 
frequently  laud  from  the  housetops. ,  I 
cannot  quite  believe  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  here  assembled  stand  reajdy 
to  surrender  the  integrity  of  the  Hojkse 
of  Representatives.    The  vote  to  be  Had 
soon  will  disclose  whether  a  majority  of 
the  Members  are  ready  and  willing!  to 
svurender  the   rights  and  prerogatives 
and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Ho^ 
of  Representatives.    This  should  not  bje  a 
partisan  matter— the  honor,   integrity, 
and  reputation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  at  stake.    By  a  resounding 
vote,  let  us  serve  notice  on  the  other  b^y 
In  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  in  ^he 
House  of  Representatives  stand  boldlyj  on 
principle  instead  of  surrendering  to  |x>- 
litical  expediency.    Let  us  solemnly  re- 
solve that  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refuse  to  sell  our  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 

gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr.  Purce|l]. 

Mr.   POAGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  preceded  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  made  the  suggestion  that  jthis 
would  cost  the  city  consumers  a  substjan- 
tial  amount  of  money.  The  facts  are  as 
related  to  cotton  that  every  ddllar  that 
is  spent  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  i  the 
price  of  cotton  to  the  mills  gives  not  ^nly 
that  amount  of  saving  to  the  consider 
but  that  amoimt  multiplied  a  nuitiber 
of  times ;  because  each  time  that  the 
ownership  of  cotton  goods  is  transferred, 
there  is  a  markup  on  the  original  tost. 
If  the  original  cost  is  50  percent  hifeher 
then  your  markup  starts  out  50  perbent 
higher,  and  every  time  it  turns  over  more 
is  added  on.  I 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  appebred 
before  our  committee.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  himself  has  long  been  in  the 
cotton  mill  business  and  he  gave  us  ajB  his 
estimate  that  for  every  doUar  speiit  on 


this  program  the  consumer  would  have 
a  saving  of  $2. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.    I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  honor  for 
many  years  to  be  chairman  of  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee,  a  position  now  occupied 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  served  with  the  great  Kansan 
whose  name  was  mentioned  earlier, 
Clifford  Hope.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  certificate  plan  which  has  been 
criticized  was  first  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Clifford  Hope  in  1932;  that  this 
certificate  plan  was  used  in  the  first 
wheat  bill  ever  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  job  we  are  trjdng  to  do,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned— and  this  it  seems  to 
me  transcends  everything  else — is  to 
keep  the  wheat  farmer  from  suffering  an 
income  loss  of  five  or  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred million  dollars  this  year  and  next 
year.  Of  course,  you  can  add  this  up 
as  many  ways  as  you  want;  you  can  do 
what  my  good  friend.  Page  Belciter  says, 
you  can  go  out  into  your  district  and 
you  can  sit  on  every  wagon  tongue  and 
talk  to  every  wheat  farmer  that  you 
have.  But  if  you  come  from  a  wheat 
district  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
explain  to  that  farmer  that  a  vote  against 
this  bill  is  not  a  vote  for  $1.30  wheat. 

Mr   Speaker,  so  far  as  the  argument 
made    by    the    distinguished    minority 
leader    and    the    distinguished    gentle- 
man from  Ohio   [Mr.   Latta],  is  con- 
cerned about  this  bill  as  a  matter  that 
has  been  turned  down  by  the  farmers, 
that  is  the  most  spurious  argiiment  of 
all.    The  program  that  was  turned  down 
was  the  strictest  program,  carried  the 
severest  penalty  of  any  program  ever 
submitted  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country.      This  is  a  voluntary  program. 
Farmers  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  they 
like.    They  can  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram or  they  can  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  newer  Members. 
I  resent  as  much  as  any  other  Member 
perhaps  the  way  this  bill  has  been 
handled  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  farm  bill  which 
we  are  debating  and  not  a  bill  concerned 
with  the  procedures  of  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Congress  has  been  dilatory 
and  perhaps  this  is  no  way  to  handle 
this  type  legislation.  But  this  is  not  the 
farmers'  fault.  I  think  what  we  have 
here  is  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  Farmers' 
Union  bill.  It  is  not  a  farm  bureau  bill, 
but  it  is.  in  fact,  closer  to  a  Grange  biD 
and  closer  to  a  Republican  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  by  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  the  Honorable  Clifford  Hope. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
facts  from  the  farmers'  standpoint.    We 


have  to  recognize  that  under  present  law 
the  Secretary  already  has  the  release 
price  of  105  percent  available  to  him. 
This  is  $1.30  on  the  farm.  He  said  he 
would  use  this  release  price  and.  frankly, 
I  do  not  have  the  confidence  in  his  not 
using  the  release  price  to  be  able  to  go 
back  to  my  farmers  and  justify  not  vot- 
ing for  this  wheat  legislation. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  1- 
year  supply  of  wheat  on  hand  right  now 
because  of  prior  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  again,  not  the  fault 
of  the  farmers.  But  we  have  to  take  this 
into  account. 

Thirdly,  I  know  very  few  farmers — 
and  I  am  one  myself— who  can  produce 
wheat  for  $1.35  a  bushel. 

Fourth,  there  has  been  no  alternate 
proposal  that  has  a  chance  for  passage 
in  this  Congress,  and  this  has  been  told 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  by  the 
leadership. 

Fifth,  I  might  add  to  those  interested 
that  we  do  have  a  volunteer  program  and 
it  also  Is  amending  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  feel 
we  should  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  regret  that  I  caruiot 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. I  have  been  practicing  on  my  speech 
in  this  connection  since  last  July,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  what  Uttle  time  I  have 
left  for  my  own  use  and  do  the  best  I  can. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee, 
and  I  suppose  I  am  responsible,  if  anyone 
is,  for  not  having  had  the  kind  of  hear- 
ings that  should  have  been  held.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  remarks  that  we 
have  heard  here  today  from  the  minority, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  as  early  as  5 
weeks  after  the  referendum  was  defeated 
we  have  held  hearings.  We  have  had 
some  11  executive  hearings  and  a  total  of 
20  hearings,  running  for  endless  hours, 
and  have  considered  over  44  biUs,  with  3 
basic  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  certificate  plan  was 
the  only  plan  that  had  any  genuine  back- 
ing, and  we  have  proceeded  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  several 
accusations  made  here  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  legislation.  I,  for  one, 
want  to  speak  for  the  American  wheat 
farmer.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  their  re- 
ceiving $2  a  bushel  for  wheat,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  provide  to  the 
American  wheat  farmer  an  income  of  $2 
a  bushel,  and  yet  that  price  is  not  reflect- 
ed in  an  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  or 
fiour  to  the  millions  of  consumers,  and 
we  are  not  increasing  the  expense  of  the 
program  to  the  Government,  but  provid- 
ing the  kind  of  disposal  of  this  surplus 
product,  I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
amount  of  discussion  about  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  and  its  being  opposed 
because  the  Baking  Association  of  Amer- 
ica does  not  like  it. 
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If  we  go  home  tonight  and  do  not 
pass  the  bill,  I  will  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  very  frankly,  and  I  think 
accurately,  that  the  baking  industry 
will  reach  into  the  farmers'  pocket  to 
the  time  of  $350  million.  If  we  let 
the  price  of  wheat  go  lower,  we  can 
imagine  the  opposition  that  will  develop 
in  the  future  when  we  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  American  wheat  farmer 
and  get  the  price  back  to  that  of  a  decent 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
business  of  the  American  bakers  being 
opposed  to  It  Is  as  obvious  as  anything 
c&Ji  be 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  regret  that  I  have 
to  refuse  to  sdeld  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  because  I  still 
have  a  part  of  my  speech  sewed  up  In- 
side of  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  counsel  for 
the  American  Baking  Association  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  it  would  require  a  60-cent-a- 
bushel  Increase  in  the  price  of  wheat 
before  the  manufacturers'  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  would  be  increased  1  penny. 
This   represents   how   significant   these 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  want  to  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  refer  to  that  chart  before 
he  concludes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Just  one  brief  ques- 
tion: As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman 
is  the  author  of  a  wheat  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Has  he 
ever  asked  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
a  rule? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  No.  It  was  not 
necessary.  The  Senate  bill  is  identical 
to  my  bill  with  two  minor  changes  that 
had  to  do  with  how  much  expjort  wheat 
there  would  be  and  when  the  ref  erendimi 
requirement  was  put  back  in.  That  is 
all  the  difference  there  is.  This  has  not 
been  railroaded  through. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  had 
got  a  rule  from  the  Rules  Committee  and 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor,  the  Mem- 
bers could  have  debated  it  and  amended 
it. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  We  could  have  done 
that.  yes.  if  time  had  permitted,  but  be- 
cause of  other  business  we  could  not. 
The  time  of  the  legislative  year  will  not 
permit  it.    You  know  what  I  mean. 

During  the  time  from  1947  up  until 
now  the  price  of  wheat  has  decreased  by 
9  percent,  as  shown  by  this  chart. 
During  that  same  period  of  time  the 
price  of  fiour  has  increased  to  the  tune 
of  45  percent.  And  the  way  things  are 
going  it  will  be  greater.  I  ask  you  very 
sincerely  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois — 
comprising  Lake,  McHenry,  and  Boone 


Coimtles — contains  a  substantial  agri- 
cultural segment  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  farms  on  which  wheat  is  the  prin- 
cipal or  an  Important  crop. 

The  so-called  Freeman  plan  for  supply 
management  wheat  controls  was  rejected 
in  last  year's  referendum  by  70  percent 
of  the  Illinois  wheat  farmers.  That  posi- 
tion has  not  changed.  Today,  the  farm- 
ers of  Illinois  are  equally  opposed  to  the 
wheat  bill  rider  which  the  other  body  has 
attached  to  the  so-called  Cooley  cotton 
biU,  H.R.  6196. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District,  who  have 
communicated  with  me  with  one  excep- 
tion are  100  percent  opposed  to  this  cot- 
ton-wheat bill. 

The  multiple  subsidies  in  the  Cooley 
cotton  bill  include  for  the  first  time  a 
subsidy  to  the  textile  industry,  making 
the  measure  particularly  inconsistent 
with  our  American  private  enterprise 
system. 

The  attempted  resurrection  of  the 
wheat  supply  management  program 
which  is  little  more  than  a  modified  and 
largely  discredited  Brannan  plan  with  a 
new  name  and  a  new  title  is  no  better 
now  than  it  was  then  even  though  al- 
most 20  years  have  passed  since  It  was 
first  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  H.R.  6196  was  a 
bad  bill  for  the  American  people  when  it 
was  passed  earlier  this  session  by  the 
House,  it  is  now  doubly  bad  in  that  It 
includes  a  second  complete  bill  covering 
wheat.  There  were  many  good  reasons 
for  opposing  H.R.  6196  when  it  was 
passed  previously  as  a  cotton  subsidy  bill. 
Today  those  reasons  are  equally  as  valid, 
and.  in  addition,  the  wheat  supply  man- 
agement rider  makes  this  legislation 
twice  as  bad. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  cotton 
textile  industry  has  suffered  the  eco- 
nomic blight  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system.  A  major  industry  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  victimized  by  the  very  Oov- 
enunent  it  pays  taxes  to  support.  For- 
eign cotton  producers  are  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  buy  American  cotton  here 
for  prices  for  less  than  the  same  cotton 
is  available  to  American  textile  pro- 
ducers. This  situation  is  unfair  by  any 
standard  of  equity  you  choose. 

Many  areas  of  this  country  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try for  the  support  of  their  people  and 
their  communities.  Certainly,  they  can- 
not sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  vigor  of  a 
great  industry  to  be  drained  away  by 
federally  inspired  and  financed  competi- 
tion from  foreign-made  products.  Too 
long,  there  has  been  inaction  and  decep- 
tion in  Washington  on  this  question.  No 
reasonable  American  can  argue  about 
the  damage  that  is  being  done.  There  is 
no  alternative  but  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  help.  The  problem  is 
entirely  "made  in  Washington."  All  the 
cotton  textile  industry  is  asking  is  for  an 
equal  break  for  its  products  to  compete 
in  our  domestic  markets. 

Last  December  the  House  passed  what 
I  regard  as  a  reasonable  bill  to  provide 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  was  not  the 
ideal  solution,  but  it  recognized  the 
problems  and  it  made  an  effort  to  deal 


with  them.  Most  of  all.  It  dealt  with  the 
basic  problem— that  American  cotton 
must  be  produced  at  competitive  prices 
In  the  world  market  or  we  will  destroy 
this  segment  of  our  agriculture  and  the 
domestic  textile  industry  that  has  been 
the  chief  customer  for  raw  cotton. 

Many  of  us  who  have  fought  for  this 
legislation  over  the  past  16  months  have 
deplored  the  succession  of  broken  prom- 
ises which  this  administration  has  made 
to  the  Industry.  Help  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  Last  December,  we  had 
hope  that  the  long  struggle  was  all  but 
won.  But  we  did  not  foresee  the  politi- 
cal battering  to  which  this  bill  would  be 
subjected. 

This  is  my  first  term  in  office.  Never- 
theless. I  can  well  believe  the  older  Mem- 
bers here  who  say  that  the  maneuvering 
on  this  legislation  is  the  most  cjmical 
display  of  power  politics  they  have  seen 
during  their  years  in  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration has  demanded  that  the  con- 
troversial wheat  program  be  accepted  as 
the  price  for  needed  cotton  legislation. 
In  tying  the  two  programs  together,  the 
administration  has  thrown  the  hope  for 
a  cotton  bill  in  serious  jeopardy.  These 
two  programs  are  imrelated  and  should 
be  considered  on  their  own  merits.  In 
fact,  under  the  twisted  parliamentary 
procedures  we  are  forced  to  consider  this 
bill,  there  will  be  no  opportimlty  at  all 
for  any  careful  consideration  of  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill. 

Again,  we  are  seeing  this  administra- 
tion playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  cot- 
ton textile  Industry  and  the  American 
cotton  farmer.  Himdreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  are  directly  at  stake  In  this  bill. 
It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  all  of  us 
who  care  about  the  welfare  of  this  In- 
dustry to  see  how  this  thing  has  been 
manhandled.  We  are  left  with  little  or 
no  choice  but  to  support  what  can  be 
salvaged  for  the  cotton  textile  industry. 
I  feel  that  it  Is  essential  that  this  be  done. 
If  It  is  not  and  this  bill  fails,  the  prospect 
for  reasonable  legislation,  or  for  that 
matter,  any  legislation  in  this  field  would 
be  very  doubtful. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
enacted  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  (H.R.  6196)  represents  a  true 
crosscurrent  of  purpose  from  my  point 
of  view. 

I  supported  the  cotton  provisions  of 
this  bill  when  those  came  before  the 
House  some  weeks  ago.  At  that  time, 
those  cotton  provisions  were  the  entire 
bill.  For  that  reason  I  voted  for  It.  feel- 
ing that,  perhaps  more  indirectly  than 
directly,  some  of  our  textile  mills  and  a 
few  allied  businesses,  like  the  garment 
trade,  would  benefit.  If  that  same  cot- 
ton bill  were  before  us  again  today — ^I 
still  would  vote  for  it. 

But,  we  now  have  before  us  a  mongrel. 
The  Senate  saw  fit  to  add  to  this  cotton 
bill  a  wheat  provision  which  I  find  com- 
pletely repugnant. 

In  my  opinion,  the  wheat  provisions 
of  this  legislation  will  raise  the  price 
of  fiour  and  of  bread  to  the  thousands 
of  consimiers  I  represent.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  arguments  made  that  some- 
how the  bin  supposedly  can  raise  farm 
income,  lower  Treasury  costs  and  not 
raise  the  price  of  flour  or  bread,  but. 
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frankly,  these  statements  are  so  con- 
trary as  to  be  senseless.  Obviously,  no 
legislation,  no  matter  how  well  co^ 
trived,  can  accomplish  all  these  enqs. 
If  aU  of  this  were  possible  in  one  swoo^. 
I  dare  say  the  vote  here  today  would  pe 
unanimous.  ' 

But.  the  plain  truth  is  that  under  tHie 
wheat  provisions  of  this  bill,  processojrs 
will  be  made  to  buy  certificates  from  t|ie 
Government — and  that  the  cost  of  th^e 
certificates,  when  combined  with  wheat 
prices,  will  raise  the  price  of  wheat  from 
18  to  20  cents  a  bushel.  It  seems  only 
commonsense  to  realize  that  this  addfed 
cost  must  be  borne  by  consumers.        | 

I  cannot  justify  even  taking  the  slight- 
est chance  that  the  price  of  flour— mufch 
of  which  is  used  as  such  by  consumer^— 
and  the  price  of  bread  and  pastry  pro)d- 
ucts  will  be  raised  as  a  direct  result  |0f 
action  we  take  here.  I 

For  that  reason — on  balance — I  must 
vote  no,  though  I  reiterate  that  I  wovild 
have  been  happy  to  cast  another  vdte 
for  the  cotton  provisions  if  those  had 
come  back  to  us  without  the  sections  ajp- 
plying  to  wheat.  ! 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjiis 
wheat-cotton  bill  presents  several  ccjn- 
tradictions,  it  seems  to  me.  Some  of 
these  contradictions  are  overwhelmi|ig. 
Originally.  I  voted  in  tliis  Chamber 
against  the  cotton  bill  because  I  could 
not,  in  good  conscience,  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  put  into  effect  a  double 
subsidy  on  cotton  at  an  added  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  $275  million  a  year. 

My  reasoning  of  that  day  still  holds, 
but  now  I  find  that  the  Senate,  in  addi- 
tion to  adding  an  entirely  new  whfeat 
section,  also  has  considerably  chanced 
the  original  cotton  legislation. 

I  never  believed  that  this  payment  of 
subsidies   to   cotton   mills   would   wt)rk 
even  on  the  basis  of  a  4-year  program 
contained  in  the  original.    But  now. 
find  that  the  4-year  provision  has  been 
shortened  by  the  Senate  to  2  years.    EVen 
the  most  fervent  proponents  of  the  (^ot- 
ton  legislation  in  the  Senate  agreed  ' 
a  2-year  bill  would  be  worthless, 
that  is  what  we  now  have  before  u^ 
It  seems  to  me.  also,  that  we  have 
volved   in   this   legislation   the   "trickle 
down"  theory.    This  bill  says,  in  effect, 
that  by  paying  $16  million  or  $13  rtiil- 
lion  or  $9  million  to  various  mills,  some- 
how some  of  that  money  will  trickle  down 
to  the  workers;  that  through  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  mills,  the  employees  will 
ceive  a  bit  of  the  money. 

If  we  propose  to  help  the  workers 
us  do  it  directly.    Let  us  not  be  a  piirty 
to  a  "trickle  down." 

In  that  connection.  I  point  to  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Commodity  Research 
Bureau,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  a  market 
analyst  company,  which  said,  aniong 
other  things : 

Mills  will  endeavor,  It  Is  reported,  to  n stain 
as  much  of  the  subsidy  as  possible  in  order 
to  strengthen  profit  margins. 

This  same  company  also  reported  that 
mills  have  been  holding  back  cotton  pur- 
chases in  anticipation  of  enactmeilt  of 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

And  how  would  these  mills  be  en- 
riched?   Burlington  Mills  would  receive 
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$16,500,000  directly  from  the  Federal 
Treasury;  Stevens  Mills,  $13,500,000; 
Springs  Mills.  $11,250,000;  Dan  River 
Mills,  $9  million,  and  West  Point  Mills. 
$7  million.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
mills  that  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
these  large  windfalls.  All  are  mills 
operating  in  the  South  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  no  similar  windfalls 
accrue  to  mills  in  Rhode  Island  or  other 
areas  of  need.  Neither  would  the  bill 
guarantee  one  added  job  to  Rhode  Is- 
land's labor  force. 

I  full  well  realize  that  American  cot- 
ton mills  should  not  have  to  compete 
against  foreign  mills  that  buy  our  cotton 
eight  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
because  of  an  export  subsidy  we  are  pay- 
ing for  every  pound  of  cotton  sold 
abroad.  But,  the  remedy  is  not  to  soak 
the  taxpayer  again.  The  remedy  lies  in 
reducing  the  soaking  the  taxpayer  al- 
ready is  taking.  Let  us  reduce  that  ex- 
port subsidy  so  that  our  mills  can  be 
more  competitive,  but  let  us  not  try  to 
compound  one  error  by  making  still  a 
larger  one. 

I  also  am  very  dubious  about  the  point 
made  that  somehow  a  workingman 
earns  more  by  spinning  cotton  than  in 
spinning  synthetics.  I  cannot  believe 
that  anyone  would  seriously  make  that 
contention;  yet,  in  effect,  this  bill  direct- 
ly confronts  us  with  that  very  point  be- 
cause it  asks  the  Congress  to  directly 
favor  cotton  over  synthetics.  Since  so 
many  of  our  workers  are  involved  in  the 
synthetic  textile  industry— from  the 
chemical  plant  to  the  textile  factory— I 
cannot  possibly  justify  telling  a  synthetic 
fiber  weaver  that  I  am  taking  part  in  an 
effort  that  might  legislate  him  out  of  a 
job. 

Now  as  to  wheat.  Quite  apart  from 
my  sentiments  about  the  cotton  features 
of  this  legislation,  the  wheat  sections 
make  the  bill  impossible. 

I  am  familiar  with  all  the  arguments 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation,  but 
as  a  representative  of  a  constituency  that 
is  almost  entirely  consumer  oriented,  I 
could  not  possibly  support  a  bill  which  I 
am  convinced  will  raise  the  price  of  flour, 
bread,  and  related  products. 

The  facts  of  the  wheat  situation  are — 
if  this  bill  is  enacted— that  processors 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  from  18  to  20 
cents  more  a  bushel  for  wheat  than  they 
now  are.  Obviously,  processors  will  not 
absorb  this  cost.  There  may  be  profit  in 
the  milling  business,  but  there  cannot 
be  that  much.  So.  the  consumer  will 
pay — as  she  always  does. 

And  the  areas  in  which  the  consumer 
will  have  to  pay  are  for  those  essential 
staple  products  such  as  bread,  macaroni, 
and  cake.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  higher  prices  flour  mills  will  have  to 
pay  for  wheat  will  result  in  an  added  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  flour.  This 
in  turn  will  be  reflected  in  increased 
prices  for  bread,  macaroni,  cake,  and  re- 
lated products. 

However,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  an 
effort  which  makes  it  even  remotely  pos- 
sible that  a  few  weeks  from  now  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  would  be  faced 
with  a  bread,  macaroni,  or  cake  price  rise 
as  the  result  of  action  we  have  taken  in 
this  Chamber. 


I  am  also  compelled  to  comment — 
from  the  farm  point  of  view— that  the 
wheatgrowers  of  this  Nation  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  a  very  similar  plan  in  May 
of  1963.  It  is  obvious,  thus,  that  we  can- 
not be  helping  them  by  an  afarmative 

vote  today.  ,  _,  ,  ^, 

Farmers  do  not  want  this  legislation, 
consumers  obviously  must  be  against  it, 
and  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  inter- 
ested In  Treasury  costs,  should  be  op- 
posed.   My  vote  is  "no." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
this  is  a  late  hour  for  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  also  a  late  time  for  planting 
in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  One  of  the  most  ur- 
gent desires  of  the  farmers  of  my  State, 
as  well  as  other  States,  is  that,  regard- 
less of  what  legislation  they  are  required 
to  hve  with,  they  not  be  left  in  their  turn- 
rows  with  their  tractors  running  while 
they  try  to  flnd  out  how  retroactive  leg- 
islation from  Washington  will  affect  this 
year's  crop. 

Surely  you  must  realize  that  good  cot- 
ton farmers  must  make  their  plans 
early — everytime  they  plow  or  fertilize, 
it  must  be  done  with  a  definite  crop 
program  in  mind.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  even  2  months  ago  would 
have  been  too  late  to  inform  them  of  any 
new  legislation  that  would  affect  this 
year's  crop.  It  is  unfair  to  those  farm- 
ers who  have  invested  in  soil  fertilization 
and  preparation  during  this  last  fall  and 
especially  unfair  to  those  farmers  who 
are  now  planting  or  who  have  already 
planted  their  cotton. 

In  January.  I  told  the  House  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture make  clear  its  position  immedi- 
ately in  regard  to  the  then  proposed  or 
inferred  diverted  acreage  plan  for  cot- 
ton. The  diverted  acreage  plan  which 
has  been  proposed  would  literally  kill  the 
cotton  industry  in  my  district.  It  would 
destroy  or  greatly  weaken  the  family 
farms.  We  were  assured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  no  such  manda- 
tory diverted  acreage  program  was  or 
would  be  submitted  for  1964.  Yet.  this 
volimtary  program — because  of  its  late 
hour  of  submission — is,  in  effect,  a  di- 
verted acreage  program.  In  all  fairness, 
this  kind  of  program  should  be  effective 
after  December  31.  • 

I  agree  that  we  must  eliminate  the  in- 
equity of  the  price  system  under  which 
domestic  mills  pay  substantially  more 
for  cotton  than  do  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
23 '/2  cents  per  pound  figure,  which  is  ap- 
proximately the  price  at  which  cotton  is 
made  available  for  export,  is  realistic 
in  that  it  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
shipping,  wharfage,  and  shrinkage 
which  the  foreign  mill  must  pay  before 
it  receives  its  cotton.  Thus,  I  believe 
that  a  more  realistic  price,  which  would 
still  be  a  one-price  system,  is  26  cents. 
This  would  give  the  domestic  mills  a 
competitive  cost  price  with  that  of  their 
foreign  competitors  and  would  allow  the 
price  support  to  remain  at  32  V2  cents 
per  pound  Middling  1-inch  cotton, 
with  the  Government  subsidy  still  at  6V2 
cents.  The  only  difference  being  a  sub- 
sidy between  26  cents  and  32^/2  cents, 
rather  than  231,2  cents  and  the  30-cent 
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price  support,  which  H.R.  6196  proposes. 
Keeping  the  price  support  at  32^/2  cents 
will  allow  the  farmer  a  chance  to  make 
a  living,  which  is  difBcult  enough  at  this 
time. 

H.R.  6196  also  proposes  $10  million 
annually  for  research  to  find  meth- 
ods of  reducing  the  production  cost 
of  cotton.  However,  the  costs  that 
are  connected  to  the  production  of  cot- 
ton— such  as  land  cost,  equipment  cost, 
fertilizer  and  insecticide  cost,  and  labor 
cost — are  fixed  costs  and  the  farmer  can- 
not control  them.  So  it  would  be  more 
fitting,  if  the  Government  must  spend 
this  money,  that  they  use  it  to  find  new 
uses  and  new  markets  for  cotton. 

In  closing,  I  again  want  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  making  any  legisla- 
tion that  might  be  passed,  effective  after 
the  current  crop  year.  At  least,  let  us 
resolve  among  ourselves  that  retroactive 
legislation  is  bad.  We  should  pledge  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  farmers  that  here- 
after we  will  give  the  farmer  a  positive 
program  in  advance  and  not  give  him  a 
program  that  is  out  of  reach  because  the 
time  is  past. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  approach  the  vote  on 
the  wheat  and  cotton  bill  with  more 
reluctance  than  the  vote  on  any  other 
bill  since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  It 
is  not  good  legislation.  It  is  bad  legis- 
lative procedure  to  bring  together  two 
bills  simply  to  get  the  support  which, 
presumably,  neither  bill  could  command 
by  itself.  The  result  of  such  procedure 
is  usually  bad  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  always  vote 
for  what  we  want  as  opposed  to  what  we 
do  not  want.  In  wheat,  we  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  $1.30  wheat  with  a 
resultant  loss  in  farm  income  estimated, 
we  are  told,  as  high  as  $600  million  per 
year.  This  probably  means  rising  pro- 
duction as  well. 

In  cotton,  we  are  faced  with  rising  sur- 
pluses, decreasing  utilization,  decreasing 
employment,  rising  storage  costs — in 
short,  a  chaotic  situation  in  an  extremely 
important  industry  on  which  many  rely 
for  a  living.  This  is  not  just  an  agricul- 
tural problem — the  farmer,  collectively, 
is  the  biggest  customer  of  consumer  and 
industrial  goods.  An  agricultural  de- 
pression preceded  the  crash  of  1929. 
The  problem,  thus,  concerns  us  *all. 

I  opposed  the  cotton  bill  when  we  de- 
bated last  year.  I  descritied  it  as  apply- 
ing a  band  aid  to  a  cancer.  I  thought 
then  and  still  think  that  the  Talmadge 
bill  offered  a  vehicle  with  much  hope  of 
immediate  and  long-range  benefits  to 
the  Nation  and  the  industry.  Others, 
wiser  than  I  agree.  But.  alas,  for  this 
year,  at  least,  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
Talmadge  bill.  We  cannot  get  the  cure. 
The  question  is.  Will  the  band  aid  do 
more  good  than  harm;  will  this  proposal 
be  better  for  the  country  than  the  laws  on 
the  books  which  will  remain  should  this 
bill  be  voted  down?  With  the  Senate 
preoccupied  with  civil  rights,  there  is  no 
chance  of  other  agricultural  legislation 
in  time  to  be  effective  this  year. 

I  vote  for  this  bill  as  an  interim  mesis- 
ure  only.  I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
that  this  bill  is  better  than  no  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  never  put  ourselves  in  a 


similar  position  again.  I  hope  that  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  will  lend  their  best 
efforts  toward  finding  a  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  agricultural  problems  facing 
not  just  this  Nation,  but  the  world.  For 
too  long,  has  agriculture  been  a  political 
battleground.  It  is  time  to  reexamine 
the  positions  of  both  parties,  to  avoid  the 
cliches,  and  to  work  together.  It  can  and 
must  be  done. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  another  sad  day  for  American 
agriculture,  for  not  only  does  the  legis- 
lation before  us  fail  to  recognize  or  pro- 
vide proper  attention  to  the  economic 
needs  of  agriculture,  but  we  are  also  de- 
nying the  farmer  the  voice  in  Congress 
that  he  so  rightfully  deserves.  I  shall 
comment  but  very  briefly  on  both  sub- 
jects. 

It  must  be  noted,  that  all  economic 
analyses  that  have  been  published  of  re- 
cent date  by  the  Etepaitment  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  as 
well  as  others,  are  positive  proof,  that  all 
segments  of  our  economy  have  enjoyed 
substantial  increases  and  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years,  with  agriculture 
being  the  only  segment  that  shows  a  very 
definite  decline.  This  decline  has  now 
reached  a  point  of  where  the  prices  re- 
ceived for  products  sold  are  at  a  parity 
level  that  Is  comparable  to  1939.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  substantial  report  on 
this  subject  indicating  that  the  income 
on  a  per  farm  basis  shows  a  decline  for 
1963  of  about  3  percent.  When  applied 
to  my  own  State,  it  is  at  6  percent. 

All  of  these  facts  substantiate  what 
many  of  us  were  talking  about  last  sum- 
mer in  an  attempt  to  get  the  Congress  at 
that  time  to  recognize  and  respond  fa- 
vorably to  suggested  wheat  legislation, 
which  we  felt  was  essential  after  the  re- 
sults of  the  wheat  referendum  became 
known. 

In  view  of  these  very  convincing,  and 
certainly  discouraging,  facts  as  they  re- 
late to  the  future  of  agriculture,  it  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  future  hopes  of 
the  American  farmer  to  now  have  a  bill 
before  us  which,  at  its  best,  can  offer 
nothing  but  a  further  reduction  In  the 
income  to  wheat  farmers  when  compared 
to  1963,  which  was  already  too  low. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe — and  I  am 
sure  many  farm  people  are  having  the 
same  experience — that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  majority  in  Congress  have 
shown  such  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
American  farmer  that  they  have  let  us 
get  into  the  predicament  that  the  House 
finds  itself  in  today. 

First,  we  have  a  bill  that  is  totally  in- 
adequate, with  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  debate  and  with  no  amendments  of 
any  kind  permitted.  Thirty  minutes  of 
debate  provided  for  either  side,  if  it  is 
equally  divided,  is  very  minor  attention 
for  a  problem  that  is  as  important  to 
the  entire  Nation  as  is  the  bill  before  us. 
By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  no  amend- 
ments are  permitted,  we,  of  course,  are 
completely  ignoring  all  of  the  other  very 
pertinent  problems  that  confront  farm- 
ers today;  namely,  beef  imports,  as  well 
as  dairy  products,  and  the  inadequate  in- 
come provisions  that  the  bill  itself  con- 
tains. 


It  is  even  more  difficult  for  me  to  re- 
solve that  after  30  years  of  farm  pro- 
grams, and  30  years  of  listening  to  con- 
stant pleas  that  we  should  arrive  at  a 
point  of  where  100  percent  of  parity  in- 
come was  assured  agricultural  producers, 
we  find  that  now  these  very  same  people 
can  recommend  nothing  better  than  a 
bill  that  provides  somewhere  near  73  per- 
cent, with  the  full  admission  that  this  is 
the  best  they  have  to  offer. 

But  possibly  more  important  are  the 
principles  involved.  I  for  one  am  not 
ready  to  have  Government  say  to  the 
American  farmer  that  he  must  raise 
wheat  for  foreign  countries  at  a  price 
that  is  45  cents  a  bushel  less  than  that 
for  which  he  produces  the  same  wheat 
for  our  domestic  users.  He  is  also  called 
upon  to  share  any  profits  that  he  might 
make — and  they  would  be  meager  in- 
deed— on  the  sales  to  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, with  foreign  countries. 

In  addition,  the  bill  further  recom- 
mends a  policy,  through  the  certificate 
plan,  whereby,  because  of  the  reduced 
price,  the  export  subsidies  that  up  to  this 
time  have  been  provided  through  the 
money  supplied  by  taxpayers  throughout 
the  Nation,  will  now  be  taken  directly 
from  the  farmer's  pocket.  It  is  under- 
standable that  because  of  national  prob- 
lems, and  international  relations,  there 
could  be  some  justification  for  the  export 
subsidy  being  a  burden  to  the  entire 
Nation.  It  is  difficult  to  justify,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  farmer  should 
carry  more  than  his  share  of  our  inter- 
national policy. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  this  wheat  bill 
is  also  tied  to  a  cotton  bill,  which  at- 
tempts to  solve  a  problem  that  hsis  been 
created  because  we  sold  cotton  to  foreign 
consumers  cheaper  than  we  sold  it  to  our 
own,  thereby  making  it  necessary  to  start 
a  new  subsidy  program  to  American  in- 
dustry because  the  foreign  countries  used 
this  cheaper  cotton  with  their  cheaper 
lalx>r,  manufactured  it  into  fabrics,  and 
then  sent  it  back  to  this  country,  taking 
the  business  away  from  our  own  textile 
industry.  It  is  now  suggested  that  we 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  a  policy  in  wheat 
sales  which  could  have  the  same  results. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  some  urgency 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  on  this 
legislation,  but  I  should  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  that  have  created  that 
emergency.  Many  of  us  suggested  a  need 
for  wheat  legislation  last  summer,  recog- 
nizing that  in  order  to  be  both  effective 
and  productive  there  was  need  for  leg- 
islation to  be  passed  prior  to  the  seeding 
of  winter  wheat  last  fall.  All  of  these 
pleas  were  ignored  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  leadership  in 
Congress.  In  fact,  the  only  answer  we 
seemed  to  be  able  to  get  at  that  time  was 
"Let  them  stew  in  their  own  juice." 

However,  after  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure became  such  in  the  House  and  the 
other  body  that  the  only  alternative  was 
for  the  House  to  accept,  in  its  entirety, 
without  amendment,  the  other  body's 
version  that  is  before  us  now.  then  all  at 
once  the  attitude  is  completely  changed, 
and  we  now  flnd  they  are  screaming, 
"Emergency." 

Such  action  has  placed  the  House  in 
a  position  of  having  to  accept  or  reject 
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these  recommendations  without  full  Re- 
bate, committee  consideration,  or  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  by  amendment.  This 
is  indeed,  a  complete  limitation  and  dic- 
tation to  anyone  who  has  a  desire  ejnd 
an  interest  in  defending  the  American 
farmer  And  so,  while  the  Department 
was  not  able  to  dictate  their  desires,  to 
the  farmers  voting  in  the  last  summer's 
referendum,  they  are  now  attemptingi  to 
dictate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Were  this  a  bill  to  offer  a  proper  solu- 
tion, or  in  response  to  an  emergency  ttiat 
had  been  created  because  of  uncontrol- 
lable circumstances,  this  might  hjve 
been  excusable,  but  the  reverse  is  rather 
true  that  we  had  plenty  of  notice,  plenty 
of  opportunity,  but  the  administration 
and  the  majority  in  Congress  failed  to 
respond.  Such  failure  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
problems  of  agriculture,  and  expresses 
rather  a  desire  to  further  dictate  to  $nd 
regiment  farmers  as  well  as  Meml^rs 
of  Congress. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  Un- 
desirable provisions  of  the  bill  that  have 
been  further  explained  by  my  colleagues, 
and  the  almost  unbelievable  limitations 
placed  on  the  opportunity  for  this  House 
to  act  the  farmer  is  going  to  take  iti  on 
the  chin  again.  It  now  remains Jfor 
farm  people  throughout  the  Nation  to 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  they  hjave 
been  slighted  and  ignored,  and  tiake 
action  which  may  correct  such  injustices 
from  continuing  to  be  a  part  of  the  len- 
tire  Government  attitude  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  farmers. 

The  only  good  that  I  can  say  aljout 
the  situation  before  us  is  that  it  ^ay 
have  the  eventual  result  of  alerting  agri- 
culture throughout  the  Nation  to  the 
further  problem  that  they  have  ahead 
of  them  in  redirecting  the  course  of 
Government  and  the  undesirable  atti- 
tude toward  farmers  that  we  see  so  pj-ev- 
alent  here  today.  i 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  |this 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  the  managers 
of  the  bill  interpreted  the  term  "raw  Cot- 
ton" as  it  is  used  in  section  101  fath 
respect  to  inventory  payments  as  apply- 
ing equally  to  all  Inventories  of  spin- 
nable  raw  cotton  including  those  gr^es 
known  as  cotton  comber  noils  and  card 
strips.  I  have  been  asked  whether  that 
Interpretation  Is  correct  inasmuch  &$  the 
language  in  this  regard  is  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  the  bill  when  It  passed 
the  House.  There  Is  no  question  about 
the  correctness  of  that  interpretation  and 
this  section  relaUve  to  inventory  fjay- 
ments  applies  to  cotton  comber  noils  and 
card  strips  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  raw  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  sh|ould 
also  like  to  set  the  Record  straight  $s  to 
the  general  payments  to  be  made  under 
this  legislation  to  enable  American  jniUs 
to  buy  American  cotton  at  the  same  brice 
that  American  cotton  is  made  available 
to  foreign  mills. 

There  have  been  charges  made  that 
this  measure  Is  a  mill  subsidy. 
This  Is  not  a  mill  subsidy. 
After  Inventory  adjustments  are  tjaken 
care  of  the  mills  receive  nothing  except 
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the  right  to  buy  cotton  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  prices  for  which  cotton 
is  sold  for  export.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished through  payment-in-kind  cer- 
tificates which  will  be  issued  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  marketing  of  cotton. 

This  will  protect  producer  prices,  per- 
mit U.S.  mills  to  buy  cotton  at  the  prices 
at  which  it  is  sold  for  export,  and  keep 
cotton  moving  in  the  normal  channels 

of  trade. 

I  repeat,  this  program  is  not  a  mill 
subsidy.  It  merely  puts  American  mills 
in  the  same  position  as  buyers  for  export. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun 
on  April  1  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Mill  Subsidy."  I  shall  read  this  edito- 
rial into  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cotton   SuBsroY 

Says  Representative  Paitl  Pindlet,  Repub- 
lican, of  IlUnolfi.  the  Nation's  five  textile  mills 
will  receive  a  total  of  $57J2  million  a  year  In 
subsidies  If  the  House  accepts  the  cotton- 
wheat  bill. 

We  are  weary  of  saying  It  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  subsidy  Is  not  to  the 
mills  but  to  the  farmers.  The  Goverrunent 
by  its  fixed  prices  Jacks  up  the  price  to  the 
mills  above  that  charged  foreign  buyers  and 
would  only,  If  the  cotton-wheat  bUl  passes, 
be  taking  off  the  overload  for  domestic  mills. 

The  support  price  Is  paid  to  the  farmers. 
The  mills  merely  get  back  their  money  and 
are  placed  approximately  on  an  even  footing 
with  foreign  competitors. 

Another  thing.  Cotton  textiles  are  stUl 
highly  competitive.  Cotton  must,  too,  meet 
the  challenges  of  other  fibers.  Hence,  the 
textile  mills  wUl  not  pocket  all  of  the  money, 
even  If  It  Is  money  Just  being  paid  back  to 
them. 

Some  reflection  is  certain  in  pricing  and 
the  American  consvuner  may  expect  price 
benefits  as  some  of  the  artificial  cost  props 
under  American-made  cotton  textiles  are 
removed. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  elimination  of  two- 
price  cotton  is  not  only  of  great  merit 
but  is  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
American  people. 

The  textile  industry  has  been  for  years 
beset  by  a  series  of  adverse  legal  and 
economic  developments,  of  which  two- 
price  cotton  is  one,  responsible  for  se- 
rious dislocations.  The  adoption  of  this 
bill  will  lift  at  least  one  heavy,  competi- 
tive burden  from  this  gravely  afflicted 
industry  and  its  earnest,  indxistrious, 
hard-working  employees. 

How  such  an  unfair  concession  to  for- 
eign industry,  so  discriminatory  against 
our  own  industry,  so  injurious  to  its 
workers,  so  disastrous  to  its  interests,  so 
totally  unsound  either  as  a  foreign  aid  or 
trade  measure,  on  the  whole  so  objec- 
tionable from  every  standpoint,  is  like 
many  other  things  that  have  been  done 
by  this  Government  in  the  fields  of  for- 
eign aid  and  foreign  trade  wholly  im- 
possible to  understand  on  any  rational 
basis. 

Two-price  cotton  should  have  been 
repealed  long  ago.  So  let  us  repeal  it  now 
once  and  for  all.  and  never  allow  a  similar 
tactic  to  bedevil  and  besmirch  our  for- 
eign aid,  trade  or  agricultural  programs. 

Regarding  the  wheat  provisions  of  this 
bill,  I  am  not  exactly  cheering  them.  I 
have  long  been  at  variance  with  many 
of  our  farm  programs. 


However,  many  erroneous  statements 
have  been  made  concerning  the  wheat 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  assured, 
however,  from  responsible  committee 
members,  Government  ofiBcials  and  ex- 
perts in  the  field  that  this  bill  will  not 
involve  a  bread  tax  nor  will  it  cause  an 
increase  in  bread  prices. 

It  would  be  a  distortion  of  economic 
realities  to  contend  that  the  bill,  of  itself, 
will  cause  any  increase  in  the  so-called 
staff  of  life  upon  which  our  consumers 
and  people  depend. 

Moreover,  we  have  our  overall  agricul- 
ture surpluses  to  consider.  These  sur- 
pluses are  very  costly  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  economy  and  the  people. 
They  are  unjustified,  highly  detrimental 
and  must  be  resolved  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  although  the  efforts  to  date 
of  several  political  administrations  have 
not  borne  much  fruit. 

I  have  struggled  hard  to  try  to  find 
adequate  solutions  here,  but  the  hard 
core  of  the  farm  problems  have  tena- 
ciously resisted  any  practical  solution. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  every  admin- 
istration should  be  entitled  to  try  its 
own  plan,  if  it  seemed  at  all  feasible. 
Accordingly,  I  have  felt  that  these  plans 
had  to  be  judged  on  their  own  merits  and 
when  they  were  clearly  unjustified  or  a 
bad  second  edition  of  previously  enacted 
laws  that  had  failed  to  accomplish  the 
results  claimed  for  them,  they  should  be 
rejected. 

Admittedly,  the  wheat  provisions  of 
this  bill  must  definitely  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  legislation  which  represents 
another  try  to  find  solutions. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  can  find  sup- 
port for  the  entire  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
what  is  being  done  here  today  will  work 
out  satisfactorily.  After  all,  some  effort 
must  be  made  to  establish  a  practical, 
workable,  sensible,  economical  farm  pro- 
gram. We  can  no  longer  delay  coming 
to  grips  with  these  extremely  complex, 
difficult  and  costly  farm  programs.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  provide  part  of  the 
answer  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  experienced  the  annual  cliches 
bearing  on  a  solution  of  the  agricultural 
programs. 

Once  again,  surpluses  are  to  be  re- 
duced, the  farmers'  income  Increased 
and,  by  way  of  legerdemain,  consuiher 
prices  also  reduced.  Of  course,  storage 
charges  on  the  huge  s\irpluses  are  still 
piling  up  and  proponents  of  the  bill  would 
be  remiss  indeed  were  they  not  to  again 
promise  taxpayer  relief  in  that  direction. 
Our  enormous  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  mean- 
time has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
present  cotton  program.  $753  million  a 
year  plus  $100  million  for  the  wheat  pro- 
posal, surely  adds  no  fuel  to  the  Presi- 
dent's economy  drive.  Consistency  in 
that  direction  would  indicate  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  these  measures  and  bears 
out  my  own  opposition  to  both. 

Incidentally,  a  constituent  writes  me 
in  connection  with  the  food  stamp  plan: 
If  we  are  to  have  another  form  of  currency, 
why  not  pay  off  the  top  echelons  of  Govern- 
ment, who  are  seeking  big  Increases,  in  food 
stamps. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
com,  wheat,  and  cotton  comprise  more 
than  three-quarters  of  our  agricultural 
surpluses,  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  Im- 
portant It  is  to  concentrate  governmen- 
tal attsick  on  the  reduction  of  these  sur- 
pluses of  these  major  crops. 

In  large  part,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  cotton-wheat  bUl.  Tied  in  with  ef- 
forts to  reduce  surpluses  and  to  prevent 
additional  surpluses,  is  the  move  by  the 
House  to  help  the  waning  textile  indus- 
try, and  to  slacken  the  present  rather 
disquieting  movement  of  farm  and  com- 
modity price  levels. 

Time  and  again,  I  have  pointed  out  the 
need  of  our  Nation  for  general,  national 
prosperity,  as  distinguished  from  spotty 
prosperity  in  some  places  and  economic 
trouble  spots,  and  unemplosmient  and 
chronic  poverty  in  other  places. 

I  think  we  must  take  something  more 
than  a  provincial  view  of  the  question  of 
national  prosperity.  The  Congress  must 
recognize  the  need  for  looking  at  the  na- 
tional picture  as  a  whole  and  for  trying 
to  reduce  overemphasis  on  sectional  In- 
terests and  questions. 

In  this  representative  government,  It 
is  our  job,  of  course,  to  represent  our  own 
constituents.  That  is  why  we  have  been 
sent  to  Washington,  and  most  of  us  here 
feel  we  must  discharge  that  vital  duty 
unceasingly  and  unquestionlngly. 

But  we  certainly  must  also  recognize 
the  interdependence  of  separate  parts  of 
our  great  American  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy, a  productive  machine  of  imtold 
wonders  and  fabulous  potentiality,  capa- 
ble, if  properly  harnessed  and  wisely 
developed,  of  not  only  unbelievable  levels 
of  prosperity,  but  rapidly  advancing 
elimination  of  poverty  and  want  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  we  should 
not  be  unduly  concerned  about  those  who 
are  without  jobs,  who  are  poor,  who  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
this  Is  an  antiquated  doctrine,  thank 
God,  that  has  little  place  in  the  present- 
day  thinking  of  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  Americans. 

It  is  a  painful  anachronism  In  this 
coimtry  of  greatest  wealth  and  incredi- 
ble productivity,  where  many  people  are 
able  to  live  amidst  a  surfeit  of  economic 
goods  and  a  lavish  abimdance  that  would 
have  been  believed  impKJSsible  not  too 
many  years  ago.  that  we  should  have 
many  people,  and  especially  children,  in 
this  country  who  do  not  get  enough  to 
eat,  let  alone  proper  clothes  and  shelter 
and  ordinarily  decent  living  conditions. 
As  human  beings  selected  to  represent 
all  the  people,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  special  qualifications 
to  grapple  with  and  solve  the  great  prob- 
lems of  goverrunent,  we  would  be  grossly 
remiss  in  performing  our  duty,  if  we 
were  not  to  seek  and  to  find  some  suit- 
able, early  solutions  for  social  problems 
of  this  magnitude  and  of  such  great 
import  to  the  relationship  of  our  moral 
standards  and  the  f imctlons  of  our  free 
way  of  life.  We  must  not  rest  upon  these 
standards.  We  must  see  to  it  that  they 
are  observed  in  the  stream  of  govern- 
ment in  order  to  retain  and  develop  the 
strength  and  vitality  across  the  total 
spectrum  to  measure  up  to  the  fiercely 


competitive  problems  we  face  in  this 
age. 

For  these  reasons.  It  is  of  special  im- 
portance that  we  shoxild  try  to  reconcile 
the  differences  and  shortcomings,  where 
they  exist,  in  the  relationships  between 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  other  parts 
of  our  economy. 

Obviously,  the  well-being  of  the  textile 
industry  and  other  industries.  South  and 
North,  East  and  West,  wherever  they 
exist,  and  also  of  our  great  productive 
agricultural  system  and  their  relations 
to  each  other,  must  be  of  deep  concern 
to  us.  The  national  prosperity  and 
strength  depend  upon  this  coordination. 

If  the  farm  bill  contributes,  as  I  think 
it  will,  to  a  better  relationship,  to  stable 
production  and  marketing  in  agriculture, 
reduction  in  farm  surpluses,  and  some 
help  for  the  beleaguered  textile  industry 
and  its  workers,  it  will  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose for  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
Nation,  as  well  as  that  of  agricvilture  and 
industry. 

Reduction  of  present  subsidies  is  ex- 
pected to  cut  siirpluses  and  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  maintaining 
better  cotton  and  wheat  programs. 

If  this  measure  can  bring  about  some 
of  the  remedial  action  that  is  claimed 
for  it  by  those  experts  best  in  a  position 
to  know,  we  may  well  expect  better  re- 
sults for  this  bill  than  have  been  derived 
from  some  of  Its  predecessors. 

Mr.  BOTiTiTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211,  nays  203,  answered 
"present"  4,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashmore 
Baker 
Barrett 
Baas 

Beckworth 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bonner 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cannon 
Celler 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corman 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
I>awson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
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YEAS— 211 

Dulakl 

Huddles  ton 

Duncan 

Hull 

Edmondson 

Ichord 

Edwards 

Jarman 

Everett 

Joelson 

Evlns 

Johnson,  Wis 

Parbsteln 

Jonas 

Fascell 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ptnnegan 

Jones.  Mo. 

Flood 

Karsten 

Flynt 

Karth 

Forrester 

Kee 

Fountain 

Keith 

Fraser 

Kelly 

Frledel 

Keogh 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Kllgore 

Puqua 

King.  CalU. 

Gallagher 

Klrwan 

Oarmatz 

Kluczynskl 

Gary 

Kornegay 

Ga  things 

Landnun 

OiU 

Leggett 

Gonzalez 

Lennon 

Grabowskl 

Llbonatl 

Grant 

Long.  La. 

Gray 

Long,  Md. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

McDowell 

Hagen,  Calif. 

McFall 

Halpem 

Mclntlre 

Hansen 

McMillan 

Hardy 

Macdonald 

Harris 

Madden 

Hawkins 

Mahon 

Hays 

Martin,  Mass. 

Hecdey 

Mntthews 

H6bert 

Miller.  Calif. 

Hechler 

Mills 

Hemphill 

MlnUb 

Henderson 

Montoya 

Herlong 

Moorhead 

HoUfleld 

Morgan 

Holland 

Morris 

Morrison 

Belfel 

Stubblefleld 

Moss 

Rexiss 

Sullivan 

Multer 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Taylor 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Thomas 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Thompson,  La. 

Murray 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Rodlno 

ToU 

Nedzl 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Trimble 

Nix 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Tuck 

CHara.  111. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Tupper 

CHara,  Mich. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Tuten 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Roosevelt 

Udall 

Olson,  Minn. 

Rosenthal 

tJllman 

ONelll 

Rostenkowskl 

Vanlk 

Patman 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Vinson 

Patten 

Ryan.  N.T. 

Watson 

Pepper 

St.  Onge 

Watts 

Perkins 

Scott 

White 

PhUbln 

Sec rest 

Whltener 

Plr-kle 

Selden 

Whitten 

PUcher 

Senner 

Wlckersham 

Poage 

Sickles 

Williams 

Pool 

Slkes 

WUlls 

Powell 

Slsk 

Wilson, 

Price 

Slack 

Charles  H. 

Puclnskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wlnstead 

PxirceU 

Staebler 

Wright 

Rains 

Steed 

Young 

Randall 

Stephens 
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Zablockl 

Abbltt 

Flndley 

Nelsen 

Abele 

Flno 

Norblart 

Adatr 

Fisher 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Alger 

Fogarty 

O-Konskl 

Anderson 

Ford 

Osmers 

Arends 

Foreman 

Ostertag 

Ashbrook 

Frellnghuysen 

Passman 

Ashley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Asplnall 

Gialmo 

Pike 

Auchlncloss 

Gibbons 

Pinion 

Avery 

Glenn 

Plrnle 

Ayres 

GoodeU 

Poff 

Baldwin 

Goodllng 

Qule 

Baring 

Orlffln 

Qullien 

Barry 

Gross 

Reld,  ni. 

Bates 

Grover 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Battln 

Gubser 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Becker 

Gurney 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Beennann 

Haley 

Rich 

Belcher 

Hall 

Rlehlmsn 

BeU 

Halleck 

Roblson 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harding 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Bennett,  Mich 

Harrison 

Roudebuah 

Berry 

Barsha 

Roufh 

Betts 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roybal 

Bolton, 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Rumsfeld 

PranceB  P. 

Hoeven 

St.  George 

Bolton, 

Hoffman 

St  Germain 

Oliver  P. 

Horan 

Saylor 

Bow 

Horton 

Schadeberg 

Brademas 

Hosmer 

Scbenck 

Bray 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Brock 

Jennings 

Schwelker 

Bromwell 

Jensen 

Schwengel 

Broomfleld 

Johansen 

Shipley 

Brotzman 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Short 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shrlver 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Kastenmeler 

Slbal 

Bruce 

KUbum 

Slier 

Burton.  Utah 

King,  N.Y. 

BkubltE 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Knox 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cabin 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Va. 

Cederberg 

Kyi 

Snvder 

Chamberlain 

Laird 

Springer 

Chenoweth 

Langen 

Stafford 

Clancy 

Latta 

Staggers 

Clark 

Lindsay 

Stlnson 

Clausen, 

Lipscomb 

Stratton 

DonH. 

Lloyd 

Taft 

Clawson,  Del 

McClory 

Talcott 

Cleveland 

Mcculloch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

McDade 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Collier 

McLoskey 

Tollefson 

Conte 

MacGregor 

Utt 

Oorbett 

MaUIlard 

Van  Deerlln 

Cramer 

Marsh 

Van  Pelt 

Cunningham 

Martin.  Calif. 

Wallhauser 

Curtln 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Weaver 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Weltner 

Dague 

May 

Weetland 

Dent 

Meader 

Whalley 

Derounlan 

Michel 

Wharton 

Derwlnskl 

Miller,  N.T. 

WIdnaU 

Devlne 

MlnshaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dole 

Monagan 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dwyer 

Moore 

Wydler 

Ellsworth 

Morse 

Wyman 

Fallon 

Morton 

Yo\mger 

Felghan 

Mosher 

ANSWERED  "PRK.SENT" — 4 

Carey 

Green,  Dreg. 

HariTH^ 

Casey 
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Burleson 

Cameron 

Dowdy 

Elliott 

Ollbert 
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NOT  VOTING — 15 
Griffiths  O'Brien,  Dl. 

Lankford  Sheppard 

Leslnskl  Teague,  Tex. 

Matsunaga  Thompson.  N.. 

MlUlken  Waggonner 


April  8 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  followli^ 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs    Griffiths  for.  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mrs.  Gre<  n 
of  Oregon  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Tex  is 

against.  .    , . 

Mr  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  Hanna  agalni  t. 
Ut.    Gilbert    for.    with     Mr.    'WaggonnBr 

*^M?.^  Matsunaga    for,    with    Mr.    Camerjn 
against. 
Until  further  notice: 
Mr    Dowdy  with  Mr.  Lankford. 
Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Up- 
Elliott. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tAis 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  SheppariiI. 
Had  he  been  present  he  would  have 
voted -yea.'  I  voted  "nay."  Therefo'e. 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "presen^;. 

Mr  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  frcm 
Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths].  Were  sie 
here  she  would  have  voted  "yea.  I 
voted  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  lay 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Brien]  .  If  he  w(Te 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea.  i 
voted  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  inv 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hav<  a 
Uve  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Tetas 
[Mr  Teague].  Had  he  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vate 
"present."  , 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  , 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SHOULD  ACT 
ANTI-SEMrnSM 


The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  lor 
der  of  the  House  the  gentleman  f4om 
New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is  recogn 
for  15  minutes.  , 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  on 
March  24,  I  addressed  the  House  c«nce 
again  on  the  subject  of  anU-SemitJsm 
and  noted  specifically  that  progress  had 
been  registered  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
universal  condemnation  of  this  hateful 
disease  through  the  United  Nations^ 

Today,  I  wish  to  stress  the  urgency  of 
pressing  the  matter  to  a  final  conclu$ion 
in  the  months  ahead.  Our  Government 
must  not  allow  the  issue  to  be  delayed  by 
the  avalanche  of  other  problems  fating 
the  United  Nations  at  its  autumnal  Qen- 
eral  Assembly  meeting.  Nor  must  we 
permit  the  inherent  difBculties  in  pro- 
curing this  effective,  world  condemna- 
tion to  wither  our  spirits  or  weaken,  our 
perseverance.  I 

I  must  say  that  the  development  of 
codified  International  law  will  always 
represent  one  of  the  more  enduring  ^n- 


tributions  in  our  patient  drive  for  law 
and  order  in  the  world.  The  endeavor 
to  enact  a  globally  recognized  clause  on 
anti-Semitism  necessarily  fits  into  this 
pattern. 

In  the  postwar  period  we  have  been 
dealing  with  the  attempt  to  make  world 
law  more  closely  applicable  to  the  indi- 
vidual. International  law  has  been  tra- 
ditionally the  law  governing  the  rela- 
tions between  states.  The  Nuremberg 
trial  was  an  opening  landmark  in  revers- 
ing this  age-old  pattern.  Since  then  the 
United  Nations  has  been  the  scene  of 
further  progress  in  securing  for  the  per- 
son a  dignity  and  an  identity  which  is 
not  contingent  upon  the  vicissitudes  and 
precariousness  of  the  nation-state  struc- 
ture. 

Certainly,  we  hold  no  illusions.  The 
road  to  greater  penetration  of  law  is  long 
and  hazy.  We  must  cimg  to  patience  in 
a  world  where  the  tendency  is  to  concen- 
trate overly  upon  the  here  and  now. 

The  achievement  of  universally  recog- 
nized law  is  not  an  overnight  affair.  The 
prmciples  and  customs  which  have  been 
built  up  over  the  years  are  still  subject  to 
flagrant  violations. 

In  the  contmuing  effort  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  this  body  of  law,  we  know 
that  we  realize  a  step-by-step  success 
only  after  the  most  detailed  delibera- 
tions. This  is  as  it  should  be.  Govern- 
ments concerned  must  know  that  their 
interests  are  being  protected.  The  ne- 
gotiated instrument  will  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  represent  the  optimum.  But,  con- 
versely, history  records  that  a  written 
agreement  is  doomed  from  the  begirming 
unless  the  parties  to  it  become,  through 
the  negotiation  process,  fully  sym- 
pathetic to  the  final  product. 

And  so  it  is  only  with,  and  not  in  spite 
of.  the  pull  and  tug  of  diverse  Interests 
that  a  system  of  norms  is  erected.  Each 
must  in  the  end  give  a  little  toward  the 
whole. 

International  law  is  created  by  bits 
and  pieces.  Nothing  is  ever  accom- 
plished in  one  sweeping  motion.  And  so 
we  must  recognize  that  in  a  clause,  or 
in  a  particular  article,  not  all  our  objec- 
tives are  fulfilled.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
the  little-publicized  steps  which  in  the 
end  become  the  only  sure  method  of 
realizing  a  universally  accepted  struc- 
ture of  rights. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  has  considered  favorably, 
and  has  forwarded  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly, a  clause  condemning  anti-Semitism 
for  insertion  in  the  draft  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination.  This  was  an  initiative 
of  our  Government.  I  fervently  hope 
that  the  General  Assembly  shall  rule 
affirmatively  on  this  article  when  it  con- 
siders the  draft  convention.  The  article 
reads  as  follows: 

states  parties  condemn  anti-Semitism  and 
shall  take  action  as  appropriate  for  Its  speedy 
eradication  In  the  territories  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Soviet  Union  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  article  which  would  insert 
nazlsm,  neonazism,  and  genocide  as  of- 
fenses along  with  anti-Semitism. 


I  do  not  think  the  singly  identified 
practice  of  anti-Semitism  should  be  di- 
luted by  adding  other  offenses.  The  ef- 
fect may  well  be  to  correlate  anti-Semi- 
tism with  nazism  or  genocide.  But  anti- 
Semitism  is  not  solely  a  Nazi  invention, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  restrict  its  rep- 
utation by  associating  it  with  nazism, 
which  is  more  or  less  a  hellish  thing  of 

the  past. 

Moreover,  to  include  genocide  would 
be  most  inappropriate.  We  have  already 
in  existence  a  genocide  convention,  op- 
erative as  between  ratifying  states.  La- 
mentably, this  instrument  has  remained 
closeted  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years. 

We  should  be  suspicious  of  any  at- 
tempt to  connect  the  practice  of  anti- 
Semitism,  in  an  international  agree- 
ment, with  specific  political  movements. 
To  restrict  its  definition  would  open  up 
holes  for  those  delinquent  states  to  mere- 
ly continue  the  hideous  policy  under  an- 
other banner. 

I  also  urge  upon  our  Government  the 
absolute  necessity  of  including  clearcut 
measures  of  enforcement  in  the  draft 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  which 
will,  of  course,  be  applicable  to  the  in- 
serted anti-Semitism  clause  as  well. 

The  additional  measures  of  implemen- 
tation for  a  good  offices  committee,  dis- 
cussed only  in  the  Subcommission  on 
Discrimination  and  Minorities,  must  be 
enacted,  or  in  its  stead  some  other  dis- 
tinct means  for  implementation.  The 
Soviet  Union  objects  to  this  Inclusion, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  the  draft  conven- 
tion, along  with  the  condemnation  of 
anti-Semitism,  will  be  woefully  ineffec- 
tive unless  the  parties  can  reach  agree- 
ment upon  a  vehicle  for  proper  enforce- 
ment. 

Along  these  lines  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  this 
House  that  the  President,  through  our 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  should 
take  all  further  steps  to  secure  in  treaty 
form  a  universal  condemnation  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

Such  action  can  only  become  mean- 
ingful if  the  contracting  parties  are 
called  upon  to  execute  that  condemna- 
tion. Accordingly,  my  resolution  urges 
upon  our  Government  the  simultaneous 
attainment  of  a  forthright  pledge  from 
each  State  to  stamp  out  the  practice 
within  their  borders.  In  addition,  that 
United  States  is  called  upon  to  ensure 
that  appropriate  means  of  mutual  en- 
forcemen  are  adopted  to  give  effect  to 
each  such  solemn  pledge. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  difficulties,  par- 
ticularly in  getting  Soviet  Russia  to 
agree  beforehand  to  an  adequate  system 
of  implementation.  The  Soviets  have 
been  the  most  consistent  violators  of 
nondiscrimination.  Therefore,  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  proposed  treaty,  be- 
cause of  an  unwillingness  to  accept 
articles  of  execution,  could  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  whole  effort. 

The  Soviet  Government  covertly  per- 
mits and  fosters  a  subtle,  yet  severe, 
anti-Jewish  policy.  There  still  exists 
in  that  country  the  ban  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Jewish  schools;  Moscow's  last 
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kosher  meatmarket  remains  closed ;  pub- 
lications are  restricted  to  the  extent  that 
only  six  books  in  Yiddish  have  been  pub- 
lished since  1953,  no  Hebrew  Bible  since 
1917,  and  no  Russian  language  Old  Tes- 
tament in  recent  years;  continual  pro- 
hibition on  Jews  from  holding  high 
public  office;  arrest  and  execution  of 
many  Jews  for  so-called  economic 
crimes. 

Regarding  the  latter  point,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  although  the  Jews  ac- 
count for  only  1.9  percent  of  the  entire 
Russian  population,  55  percent  of  those 
sentenced  to  death  since  economic  crimes 
law  of  1961  took  effect  have  been  Jews. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  an  effective  world 
ban  on  anti-Semitism  unless  it  includes 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  this  immediately 
indicates  the  difficulty  we  still  face. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  press  on,  re- 
membering also  that  anti-Semitism  is 
not  exclusively  a  Communist  phenome- 
non.   It  exists  and  festers  everywhere. 

Despite  the  obvious  difficulties,  and 
many  uncertainties,  we  do  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  outlawing  anti-Semitism  be- 
fore us.  This  in  itself  is  no  mean  accom- 
plishment. This  is  an  opportunity  we 
must  grasp  and  see  through  to  the  end. 

Anti-Semitism  is  not  only  an  offense 
against  Jews;  it  is  manifestly  an  insult 
to  the  entire  human  race.  In  seeking 
to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  majority.  Their  status  is  justi- 
fied only  to  the  extent  that  minorities 
are  permitted  an  equal  protection  under 
the  law. 

Prejudice  can  play  no  part  in  the  world 
of  peace  and  justice  we  seek.  The  eradi- 
cation of  anti-Semitism  is  a  precise  and 
meaningful  step  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  universal  human  rights.  Nothing 
must  prevent  us  from  securing  for  the 
world  Jewish  community  the  equality  of 
treatment  which  has  for  so  long,  and  In 
so  many  places,  been  denied  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  resolution,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  this  body  that  the  President,  through 
our  delegation  in  the  United  Nations, 
should  take  all  further  steps  to  win  a 
universal  condemnation  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  treaty  form.  I  trust  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  given  immediate  committee 
and  House  consideration. 
H.  Res.  668 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
true  to  their  traditions  and  heritage,  vehe- 
mently condemn  bigotry  and  race  discrimi- 
nation and  deeply  believe  In  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  in  the  Individual  dignity  of  man; 
anc: 

Whereas  the  practice  of  racial  and  religious 
discrimination  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
and  desired  objectives  of  the  United  Nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  manifestations  of  anti-Semi- 
tism are  a  form  of  race  and  rellgiovis  discrim- 
ination repugnant  to  all  freemen  everywhere : 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  expresses  Its  support  of  the  re- 
cent efforts  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  secure  the  universal  con- 
demnation of  anti-Semitism  as  an  interna- 
tional offense. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  President  shotUd  take 


such  further  steps  as  may  be  necessary, 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  secure  in  flnal  treaty  form 
a  universal  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism 
and.  In  connection  therewith,  to  secure — 

(1)  a  forthright  pledge  from  each  signa- 
tory state  to  eradicate  antl-SemltIsm  within 
lt3  territory;  and 

( 2 )  the  adoption  of  appropriate  methods  to 
Implement  and  enforce  each  such  pledge. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehlman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  lost  a  great  soldier,  statesman,  and 
humanitarian  with  the  passing  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

It  is  fitting  indeed  that  this  American 
hero  should  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  where  other  Americans  of 
immense  stature  have  also  lain  in  repose 
to  be  honored  by  their  countrymen. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  last  two 
times  I  saw  the  general — and  these  were 
certainly  dissimilar  circumstances. 

Once  was  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  he 
was  the  complete  ruler  of  the  Japanese 
people.  The  second  time  was  when  he 
gave  his  speech  of  retirement  to  his  fel- 
low Americans  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Congress. 

In  Japan,  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Operations,  our  group  spent  3 
hours  with  the  general. 

I  was  immensely  impressed  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Communist  philosophy 
and  its  programs  and  designs.  He  was 
truly  the  ranking  expert  of  his  day  on 
the  area  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
years. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  this 
very  Chamber  after  he  was  removed 
from  his  Far  East  Command. 

Despite  any  possible  difference  with 
some  Members  of  Congress  over  policy, 
there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
Chamber  as  General  MacArthur  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  the  now  immortal 
words: 

Old  soldiers  never  die — they  just  fade 
away. 

This  was  an  epic  moment  in  history 
few  of  us  will  likely  see  again. 

I  wondered  at  that  time,  and  I  wonder 
now,  how  the  course  of  history  would 
have  been  changed  if  he  would  hav^been 
allowed  to  win  the  victory  that  was 
available  to  him. 

I  believe  that  he  was  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  changing  the  course  of  Commu- 
nist conquest — a  change  that  would  have 
benefited  all  mankind. 

In  his  last  days  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital, after  one  of  three  surgical  opera- 
tions, he  said: 
I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can. 

He  always  did  the  very  best  he  could 
and  it  was  very  good  Indeed. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  unusual  man 
should  be  honored  here  in  our  capital 
during  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival. 


We  received  the  beautiful  cherry  trees 
from  Japan  as  a  gesture  of  friendship — 
and  Japan  never  had  a  better  friend 
than  General  MacArthur. 

He  is  the  only  man  in  history  to  com- 
pletely conquer  a  country,  and  upon 
leaving  it  years  later  to  go  as  an  honored, 
respected,  and  loved  humanitarian. 

His  capabilities  knew  no  bounds. 

He  was  strict  but  eminently  fair  with 
the  Japanese  people.  The  new  form  of 
government  he  left  them  has  allowed 
their  country  to  become  a  respected 
member  of  the  community  of  nations — 
prosperous,  progressive,  and  democratic. 

General  MacArthur  left  us  many  bril- 
liant words  to  live  by — beacons  of  hope 
in  a  confused  world. 

He  was  a  patriot  in  the  proudest  sense 
and  he  wore  his  love  of  country  on  his 
sleeve  for  all  to  see. 

In  an  era  when  patriotism  is  not  the 
popular  sentiment  it  once  was,  his  old- 
fashioned  display  was  refreshing  and 
surely  ought  to  be  an  object  lesson  for 
all  our  citizens — young  and  old. 

His  deep  feelings  were  never  more 
beautifully  expressed  than  when  he  said, 
"goodbye."  to  the  corps  of  cadets  at 
West  Point. 

In  his  marvelous  prose,  he  said: 

The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed  us. 
Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million  ghosts  in  olive 
drab,  in  brown  khaki,  in  blue  and  gray,  would 
rise  from  their  white  crosses,  thundering 
those  magic  words :  duty,  honor,  country. 

I  have  only  one  other  thing  to  say  and 
this  I  am  reluctant  to  do  on  this  sad  day. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Congress 
did  not  adjourn  for  the  whole  day  out  of 
respect  for  this  outstanding  American 
who  gave  virtually  his  whole  life  in  un- 
paralleled service  to  his  country. 


THE  SOLDIER  IS  DEAD 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  was  a  figure  unique  in 
American  history  and  there  are  few 
words  that  can  be  added  to  the  many 
heartfelt  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
grateful  tribute  that  have  been  evoked 
by  his  recent  pvasslng. 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Doug- 
las MacArthur  was  the  kind  of  man — 
in  peace  and  in  war — that  other  men 
were  proud  to  call  "American." 

His  was  a  strength  of  character,  a 
purity  of  patriotism  and  a  brand  of  cour- 
age that  had  been  carried  forward  from 
a  hardier,  bolder,  more  purposeful  age. 
With  these  qualities  he  led  us  and  in- 
spired us  in  three  wars  and  became  the 
one  stalwart  symbol  of  hope  in  1942,  in 
America's  darkest  hours.  He  turned  de- 
feat into  victory  then  and  a  decade  later 
pointed  the  way  to  victory  when  freemen 
first  united  in  arms  against  Communist 
aggression. 

He  was  a  great  soldier  and  a  great 
statesman  and  he  had,  unmistakably,  the 
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assured  dignity  of  greatness, 
missed,  but  not  forgotten. 

As  a  nation,  we  should  pray  that  h^ 
final  legacy  to  the  country  he  serveid 
faithfully  for  so  many  years  will  be  hjs 
vision  to  see  our  duty  clearly  and  his 
strength  and  will  to  carry  out  that  dutfar 
despite  great  obstacles  and  hardship^. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Standard-Times  Of 
New  Bedford.  Mass.,  always  a  great  aq 
mirer  of  the  late  general,  has  publish 
an  editorial  tribute  that  I  think  deserv 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Co 
gress  and  I  insert  it  in  full  at  this  poi 
in  the  Record: 

The  Soldiek  Is  Dead 
Douglas  MacArthur.  five-star  general  add 
senior  ranking  officer  In  the  U.S.  Army,  h 
lost  his  final  battle,  but  his  passing  rendets 
the  more  Imperishable  the  record  of  hjls 
achievements,  the  Impact  of  his  personal!^. 
MacArthur's  life  was  dramatic  from  tie 
beginning;  the  son  of  an  Army  general,  l^e 
was  baptized  at  4  in  a  wilderness  outpost 
under  Indian  attack.  Graduated  first  In  hjls 
class  at  West  Point.  Second  Lieutenant  MaC- 
Arthur  immediately  went  to  fight  In  tae 
Philippines,  where  a  Moro  shot^n  blast 
killed  the  man  beside  him  and  blew  off  Map- 
Arthur's  service  hat.  I 

When  the  Japanese  touched  off  World  Wfer 
II.  MacArthur  came  out  of  retirement  aid 
Into  field  command  In  the  PhUipplnes  to 
provide  the  symbol  of  rocklike  courage  atd 
confident  leadership  that  a  grieving,  dlja- 
tressed  America  required.  , 

His  manner  alone,  grand  in  speech  aid 
gesture,  made  him  an  outstanding  world  fik- 
ure.  As  conunander  of  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific Theater,  he  often  was  under  fire  as  he 
landed  with  his  troopa  on  invasion  beaches. 
The  planning  and  execution  of  his  campaign 
that  led  Allied  forces  from  Australia  bafck 
through  Jungled  Islands  to  the  Philippines 
has  been  called  masterly  by  many  mlllt 
critics. 

Consistently,  the  audacity  and  calcula 
chance  taking  of  some  of  his  maneuvers 
caught  the  enemy  off  balance.  Similarly,  in 
the  Korean  war.  In  which  he  was  United 
NaUons  commander,  he  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  the  Inchon  amphibious  landing  iln 
1950  despite  opposition  from  his  field  com- 
mander and,  Initially,  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  The  operation  recaptured  Seoul, 
the  capital  city,  and  sparked  the  rout  of  t^e 
North  Korean  Communist  Army. 

His  14-year  absence  from  the  United  Statps, 
embracing  two  wars  and  a  military  occupa- 
tion, saw  MacArthvu-  emerge  as  a  major 
statesman  as  well  as  an  outstanding  mUlt^ry 
figure.  I 

Tokyo  was  dismayed  and  Emperor  Hifo- 
hlto  himself  expressed  great  sorrow  when 
in  1951  President  Trtunan  abruptly  c«b- 
mlssed  MacArthur  for  disagreeing  with  l|he 
military  policies  of  the  administration. 
Evidence  which  has  since  accvunulated.  in- 
cluding a  partitioned  Korea  and  a  mount- 
ing Red  China  threat.  Indicates  the  general 
was  right  In  his  Judgment.  I 

It  U  probable  that  no  figure  in  history 
ever  received  a  greater  hero's  welcome  tnan 
MacArthur  when  he  came  home  and  sp^ke 
his  views  In  "the  great  debate"  of  1951152 
about  U.S.  policy  and  conduct  of  the  cWd 
war  against  communism. 

Not  even  his  critics,  and  no  figiire  could 
bulk  so  large  in  history  without  critics, 
denied  his  great  love  of  and  major  ser^ce 
to  country.  It  Is  Indicative  of  his  greatdess 
that  this  man.  who  spent  his  life  aa  a 
soldier,  should  at  75  have  urged  the  Unl 
States  to  "now  proclaim  our  readiness  to 
abolish  war  In  concert  with  the  great  powers 
of  the  world."  War,  he  declared,  "mjust 
sooner  or  later  be  alxOished  If  the  wcjrld 
Is  to  sxirvlve." 


General  MacArthur  was  a  brave  patriot,  a 
sensitive  and  Intelligent  American.  It  Is 
shameful  that  the  Nation  he  served  did  so 
little,  then  or  later,  to  establish  officially  the 
clrcimMtances  of  his  dismissal,  to  clarify  the 
confused  record,  and  to  thank  him  properly 
for  what  he  had  done. 

Still,  the  record  of  the  man  surmounts  all 
this.    There  will  not  be  another  MacArthur. 


COMPLETION  OF  NEW  EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTER  BY  CONGREGA- 
TION OF  KENESETH  ISRAEL  IN 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  congregation  of  Keneseth  Israel 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  home  of  traditional 
Judaism  in  Louisville,  and  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  them  upon  the  completion 
of  their  new  educational  center.  The 
congregation  of  Keneseth  Israel  has 
never  been  content  to  provide  outstand- 
ing moral  and  spiritual  guidance  alone. 
Throughout  the  years,  since  its  founding 
84  years  ago,  the  men  and  women  of 
Congregation  Keneseth  Israel  have  been 
active  in  practically  every  program  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  betterment  of 
the  entire  community.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  from  this  remarkable 
congregation  have  come  some  of  the  most 
able  and  dedicated  leaders  that  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  County  have  ever  known — 
not  only  in  spiritual  and  religious  mat- 
ters but  in  civic,  cultural,  and  charitable 
endeavors  as  well.  Not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  their  recent  contributions  to 
the  cultural  enlightenment  of  our  com- 
munity is  the  new  educational  center 
which  they  are  currently  completing. 

The  sound  judgment  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Keneseth  Israel  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
chosen  as  their  leader  during  recent 
years  Rabbi  Milton  H.  Polin.  a  truly 
spiritual  leader — a  man  highly  esteemed 
and  respected  throughout  the  entire 
community  by  Jews  and  Christians  alike. 
While  shrines  are  built  of  bricks  and 
stones.  Rabbi  Polin 's  greatness  is  built 
on  a  much  firmer  foundation — in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  many  people  of 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  Coimty  whose 
lives  have  been  touched  by  the  numerous 
good  works  and  kind  deeds  of  this  out- 
standing spiritual  and  civic  leader. 

Dedication  of  the  new  educational  cen- 
ter will  take  place  in  a  few  months.  This 
will  be  a  happy  milestone  in  the  84-year 
history  of  this  congregation  and  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
knowledge  will  flourish  in  their  new  edu- 
cational center  and  that  it  will  stand  as 
a  lasting  testimony  of  the  enlightened 
goals  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Keneseth  Israel  Congregation. 

I  commend  the  members  of  Keneseth 
Israel  Congregation  and  their  illustrious 
and  learned  leader  on  this  accomplish- 
ment. 


GENERAL  MacARTHUR  LEFT   MORE 
THAN  A  MILITARY  HERITAGE 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
in  our  history  have  been  among  the  truly 
great  soldiers,  statesmen,  humanitarians. 
None  have  exceeded  the  heights  reached 
by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Genera- 
tions of  Americans  yet  to  come  will  study 
the  life  of  this  great  man  and  will  find 
inspiration  and  a  code  for  living  in  the 
words  he  spoke  while  he  dwelled  among 
us. 

History's  pages  already  are  filled  with 
his  military  achievements  and  I  would 
not  presume  to  extol  them  here. 
Through  all  of  the  major  military  crises 
in  our  time  he  has  stood  alone  for  his 
leadership  in  war. 

Rather  I  would  speak  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  the  man.  The  man  who,  in  an 
address  to  the  graduates  of  West  Point 
in  1962  gave  all  Americans  a  credo  for 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  country;  a 
man  who,  in  one  of  his  lEist  addresses,  re- 
minded us  that  the  important  attributes 
for  a  man  must  be  intelligence,  loyalty, 
devotion.  Knowing  as  much  as  any  man 
of  the  horror  of  war,  Douglas  MacArthur 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  attempt- 
ing to  contribute  to  putting  an  end  to 
w£ir.  He  made  this  contribution  by  call- 
ing for  a  nobler  conception  by  Americans 
of  the  proud  heritage  of  this  Nation,  a 
better  understanding  of  what  freedom  is, 
and  by  giving  deeper  meaning  to  mstn's 
responsibility  to  man. 

Douglas  MacArthur  was  never 
ashamed  of  those  virtues,  now  consid- 
ered old-fashioned  by  some,  patriotism, 
love  of  coimtry,  aspirations,  the  courage 
to  determine  what  is  the  right  and  then 
to  stand  by  those  convictions.  He  served 
his  country  well.  Now  he  goes  to  be 
judged  by  the  Holy  Power  before  whom 
someday  we  all  must  stand.  Surely  the 
verdict  in  this  case  must  be.  "It  is  well 
done."  , 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  to 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  than  to  recall 
for  us  the  words  of  that  graduation 
speech  at  West  Point  and  I  include  it  as 
a  part  of  these  remarks.  In  his  memory 
may  all  Americans  rededicate  ourselves 
to  this  Nation  and  all  that  for  which  it 
stands : 

Addrsss  bt  General  or  the  Armt  DotrGLAS 
MacArthitb  to  the  Members  op  the  Asso- 
ciation OF  Graduates,  U.S.  Milttart  Acad- 
emy, THE  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  Distin- 
GinsHKD  Guests  Upon  His  Acceptance  or 
THE  Stlvanus  Thayer  Award,  U.S.  Mn.i- 
tabt  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.,  May  12, 
1962 

General  Westmoreland,  General  Groves, 
distinguished  guests,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
corps:  As  I  was  leaving  the  hotel  this  morn- 
ing, a  doorman  asked  me,  "Where  are  you 
bound  for.  General?"  and  when  I  replied. 
"West  Point,"  he  remarked.  "Beautiful  place. 
have  you  ever  been  there  before?" 

No  human  being  could  fall  to  be  deeply 
moved   by  such  a   tribute  as  this    [Thayer 
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Award  ] .  Coming  from  a  profession  I  have 
served  so  long,  and  a  people  I  have  loved 
so  well,  it  fills  me  vrtth  an  emotion  I  cannot 
express.  But  this  award  Is  not  Intended 
primarily  to  honor  a  personality,  but  to 
symbolize  a  great  moral  code — the  code  of 
conduct  and  chivalry  of  those  who  guard 
this  beloved  land  of  culture  and  ancient 
descent.  That  Is  the  meaning  of  this  medal- 
lion. For  all  eyes  and  for  all  time,  it  Is  an 
expression  of  the  ethics  of  the  American 
soldier.  That  I  should  be  Integrated  In  this 
way  with  so  noble  an  Ideal  arouses  a  sense 
of  pride  and  yet  of  humility  which  will  be 
with  me  always. 

Duty — honor — country:  Those  three  hal- 
lowed words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
ought  to  be,  what  you  can  be,  what  you  will 
be.  They  are  your  rallying  points:  To  build 
courage  when  courage  seems  to  fall;  to  re- 
gain faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little 
cause  for  faith;  to  create  hope  when  hope 
becomes  forlorn.  Unhappily,  I  possess 
neither  that  eloquence  of  diction,  that  poetry 
of  Imagination,  nor  that  brilliance  of  meta- 
phor to  tell  you  all  that  they  mean.  The 
unbelievers  will  say  they  are  but  words,  but 
a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant  phrase.  Every 
pedant,  every  demagog,  every  cynic,  every 
hjrpocrlte,  every  troublemaker,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  some  others  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character,  will  try  to  downgrade  them 
even  to  the  extent  of  mockery  and  ridicule. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they  do. 
They  build  your  basic  character,  they  mold 
you  for  your  future  roles  as  the  custodians  of 
the  Nation's  defense,  they  make  you  strong 
enough  to  know  when  you  are  weak,  and 
brave  enough  to  face  yourself  when  you  are 
afraid.  They  teach  you  to  he  proud  and 
unbending  in  honest  failure,  but  humble  and 
gentle  In  success;  not  to  substitute  words 
for  actions,  nor  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort, 
but  to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  dlCQculty 
and  challenge;  to  learn  to  stand  up  In  the 
storm  but  to  have  compassion  on  those  who 
fall;  to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to 
master  others;  to  have  a  heart  that  Is  clean, 
a  goal  that  is  high;  to  learn  to  laugh  yet 
never  forget  how  to  weep;  to  reach  Into  the 
future  yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be 
serious  yet  never  to  take  yourself  too  seri- 
ously; to  be  modest  so  that  you  will  remem- 
ber the  simplicity  of  true  greatness,  the  open 
mind  of  true  wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true 
strength.  They  give  you  a  temper  of  the 
will,  a  quality  of  the  imagination,  a  vigor  of 
the  emotions,  a  freshness  of  the  deep  springs 
of  life,  a  temperamental  predominance  of 
courage  over  timidity,  an  appetite  for  adven- 
ture over  love  of  ease.  They  create  in  your 
heart  the  sense  of  wonder,  the  unfailing 
hope  of  what  next,  and  the  Joy  and  inspira- 
tion of  life.  They  teach  you  in  this  way  to 
be  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

And  what  sort  of  soldiers  are  those  you  are 
to  lead?  Are  they  reliable,  are  they  brave, 
are  they  capable  of  victory?  Their  story  is 
known  to  all  of  you;  it  Is  the  story  of  the 
American  man-at-arms.  My  estimate  of  him 
was  formed  on  the  battlefield  many,  many 
years  ago.  and  has  never  changed.  I  re- 
garded him  then  as  I  regard  him  now — as 
one  of  the  world's  noblest  figures,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  finest  military  characters  but 
also  as  one  of  the  most  stainless.  His  name 
and  fame  are  the  birthright  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  In  his  youth  and  strength,  his 
love  and  loyalty  he  gave — all  that  mortality 
can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogy  from  me  or 
from  any  other  man.  He  has  written  his 
own  history  and  written  It  in  red  on  his 
enemy's  breast.  But  when  I  think  of  his  pa- 
tience under  adversity,  of  his  courage  under 
fire,  and  of  his  modesty  In  victory,  I  am 
filled  with  an  emotion  of  admiration  I  cannot 
put  Into  words.  He  belongs  to  history  as 
furnishing  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of 
successful  patriotism;  he  belongs  to  posterity 
as  the  instructor  of  future  generations  In 
the  principles  of   liberty   and  freedom;    he 


belongs  to  the  present,  to  us,  by  his  virtues 
and  by  his  achievements.  In  20  campaigns, 
on  a  hundred  battlefields,  around  a  thou- 
sand campfirec.  I  have  witnessed  that  endur- 
ing fortitude,  that  patriotic  self-abnegation, 
and  that  invincible  determination  which 
have  carved  his  statute  In  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  Prom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  he  has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of 
courage. 

As  I  listened  to  those  songs  of  the  glee 
club.  In  memory's  eye  I  could  see  those  stag- 
gering columns  of  the  First  World  War. 
bending  under  soggy  packs,  on  many  a  weary 
march  from  dripping  dusk  to  drizzling  dawn, 
slogging  ankle  deep  through  the  mire  of 
shell-shocked  roads,  to  form  grimly  for  the 
attack,  blue  lipped,  covered  with  sludge  and 
mud,  chilled  by  the  wind  and  rain;  driving 
home  to  their  objective,  and,  for  many,  to  the 
Judgment  seat  of  God.  I  do  not  know  the 
dignity  of  their  birth  but  I  do  know  the 
glory  of  their  death.  They  died  unques- 
tioning, uncomplaining,  with  faith  In  their 
hearts,  and  on  their  lips  the  hope  that  we 
would  go  on  to  victory.  Always  for  them — 
duty — honor — country;  always  their  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears  as  we  sought  the  way 
and  the  light  and  the  truth. 

And  20  years  after,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  again  the  filth  of  murky  foxholes,  the 
stench  of  ghostly  trenches,  the  slime  of  drip- 
ping dugouts;  those  boiling  suns  of  relentless 
heat,  those  torrential  rains  of  devastating 
storms;  the  loneliness  and  utter  desolation  of 
Jungle  trails,  the  bitterness  of  long  separa- 
tion from  those  they  loved  and  cherished,  the 
deadly  pestilence  of  tropical  disease,  the 
horror  of  stricken  areas  of  war;  their  reso- 
lute and  determined  defense,  their  swift  and 
sure  attack,  their  Indomitable  purpose,  their 
complete  and  decisive  victory — always  vic- 
tory. Always  through  the  bloody  haze  of 
their  last  reverberating  shot,  the  vision  of 
gaunt,  ghastly  men  reverently  following  your 
password  of  duty — honor — country. 

The  code  which  those  words  perpetuate 
embraces  the  highest  moral  laws  and  will 
stand  the  test  of  any  ethics  or  philosophies 
ever  promulgated  for  the  uplift  of  mankind. 
Its  requirements  are  for  the  things  that  are 
right,  and  its  restraints  are  from  the  things 
that  are  wrong.  The  soldier,  above  all  other 
men.  Is  required  to  practice  the  greatest  act 
of  religious  training — sacrifice.  In  battle 
and  In  the  face  of  danger  and  death,  he  dis- 
closes those  divine  attributes  which  his 
Maker  gave  when  He  created  man  In  His  own 
Image.  No  physical  courage  and  no  brute 
instinct  can  tEike  the  place  of  the  divine 
help  which  alone  can  sustain  him.  How- 
ever horrible  the  incidents  of  w&  inay  be. 
the  soldier  who  Is  called  upon  to  offer  and  to 
give  his  life  for  his  country,  is  the  noblest 
development  of  mankind. 

You  now  face  a  new  world — a  world  of 
change.  The  thrust  into  outer  space  of  the 
satellite,  spheres  and  missiles  marked  the 
beginning  of  another  epoch  In  the  long  story 
of  mankind — the  chapter  of  the  space  age. 
In  the  five  or  more  billions  of  years  the  sci- 
entists tell  us  it  has  taken  to  form  the 
earth,  In  the  three  or  more  million  years  of 
development  of  the  human  race,  there  has 
never  been  a  greater,  a  more  abrupt  or 
staggering  evolution.  We  deal  now  not  with 
things  of  this  world  alone,  but  with  the 
Illimitable  distances  and  as  yet  unfathomed 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  We  are  reaching 
out  for  a  new  and  boundless  frontier  We 
sp>eak  in  strange  terms:  of  harnessing  the 
cosmic  energy;  of  making  winds  and  tides 
work  for  us;  of  creating  unheard  synthetic 
materials  to  supplement  or  even  replace  our 
old  standard  basics;  of  purifying  sea  water 
for  our  drink;  of  mining  ocean  floors  for 
new  fields  of  wealth  and  food;  of  disea£e 
preventatives  to  expand  life  into  the  hun- 
dred of  years;  of  controlling  the  weather 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  heat 
and  cold,  of  rain  and  shine;   of  spaceships 


to  the  moon;  of  the  primary  tai*get  in  war, 
no  longer  limited  to  the  armed  forces  of  an 
enemy,  but  Irjstead  to  include  his  civil  popu- 
lations; of  liltlmate  confilct  between  a 
united  human  race  and  the  sinister  forces  of 
some  other  planetary  galaxy;  of  such  dreams 
and  fantasies  as  to  make  life  the  most  excit- 
ing of  all  time. 

And  through  all  this  welter  of  change  and 
development,  your  mission  remains  fixed,  de- 
termined. Inviolable — it  Is  to  win  our  wars. 
Everything  else  In  your  professional  career 
Is  but  corollary  to  this  vital  dedication.  All 
other  public  pvu-poees,  all  other  public  proj- 
ects, all  other  public  lands,  great  or  small, 
win  find  others  for  their  accomplishment; 
but  you  are  the  ones  who  are  trained  to 
flght;  yours  Is  the  profession  of  arms — the 
will  to  win,  the  sure  knowledge  that  in  war 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory;  that  If  you 
lose,  the  Nation  will  be  destroyed;  that  the 
very  obsession  of  your  public  service  must 
be  duty — ^honor — country.  Others  will  de- 
bate the  controversial  issues,  national  and 
international,  which  divide  men's  minds;  but 
serene,  calm,  aloof,  you  stand  as  the  Nation's 
war  guardian,  as  Its  lifeguard  from  the  rag- 
ing tides  of  international  conflict,  as  Its 
gladiator  In  the  arena  of  battle.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  you  have  defended,  guarded, 
and  protected  its  hallowed  traditions  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom,  of  right  and  Justice.  Let 
civilian  voices  argue  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  our  processes  of  government;  whether  our 
strength  Is  being  sapped  by  deficit  financing, 
indulged  in  too  long,  by  Federal  paternalism 
grown  too  mighty,  by  power  groups  grown 
too  arrogant,  by  politics  grown  too  corrupt, 
by  crime  grown  too  rampant,  by  morals 
grown  too  low,  by  taxes  grown  too  high,  by 
extremists  grown  too  violent;  whether  our 
personal  liberties  are  as  thorough  and  com- 
plete as  they  should  be.  These  great  na- 
tional problems  are  not  for  your  professional 
participation  or  military  solution.  Your 
guldepoet  stands  out  like  a  tenfold  beacon  in 
the  night — duty — honor — country. 

You  are  the  leaven  which  binds  together 
the  entire  fabric  of  our  national  system  of 
defense.  Prom  your  ranks  come  the  great 
captains  who  hold  the  Nation's  destiny  in 
their  hands  the  moment  the  war  tocsin 
sounds.  The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed 
us.  Were  you  to  do  so.  a  million  ghosts  in  ol- 
ive drab,  in  brown  khaki,  In  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  their  white  crosses  thunder- 
ing those  magic  words — duty — honor—- coun- 
try. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  warmon- 
gers. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier,  above  all 
other  people,  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and  scars 
of  war.  But  alwasrs  in  our  ears  ring  the 
ominous  vrords  of  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all 
philosophers:  "Only  the  dead  have  seen  the 
end  of  war." 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished, tone  and  tint;  they  have  gone  glim- 
mering through  the  dreams  of  things  that 
were.  Their  memory  is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears,  and  coaxed  and  ca- 
ressed by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I  listen 
vainly  for  the  witching  melody  of  faint  bu- 
gles blowing  reveille,  of  far  drums  beating 
the  long  roll.  In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the 
crash  of  guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the 
strange,  mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield. 

But  in  the  evening  of  my  memory,  always 
I  come  back  to  West  Point.  Always  there 
echoes  and  reechoes  duty — honor— country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cross  th» 
river  my  last  conscious  thoughts  will  be  of 
the  corps,  and  the  corps,  and  the  corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  consistency  is  the- 
necessary  virtue,  without  which  a  man  is 
not  a  man;  nor  can  a  republic  long  sur- 
vive without  men  of  consistency.    Gen^ 
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Douglas  MacArthur.  in  this  speech.  Has 
given  a  credo  for  all  Americans,  espe- 
ciaUy  those  who  aspire  to  leadership. 
Today,  too  many  have  forgotten  tfrie 
m^ng  of  the  words,  "duty,  honbr 
country  "  The  survival  of  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world  demands  that  we 
again  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  ttue 
meaning  of  them. 
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GEN  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR.  MOJIE 
THAN  A  HERO  OF  TWO  WORfD 
WARS  i 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  BrotzmanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mattet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fuom 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr   BROTZMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  i:  is 

with  great  humility,  honor,  and  a  sense 

of  grief  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  one 

of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  our 

Nation.    Gen.   Douglas   MacArthur    v&s 

more  than  a  hero  of  two  World  Wars    He 

was  the  embodiment  of  a  sense  of  idfeals 

and    principles    that    characterize  |the 

American  way  of  life.    His  own  w6rds 

have  been  quoted  often  to  portray  I  his 

feeling     However.  I  would  like  to  take 

this  opportunity  to  bring  to  you  a  p^m 

by  Samuel  Ullman  that  hung  over!  his 

desk  during  his  many  years  of  honorable 

service  in  behalf  of  freemen  everywljere. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  it  for  all  of  us. 

Youth  I 

Youth  is  not  a  time  of  llf.s-lt  Is  a  Itate 
of  mind.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  red  chteeks^ 
red  lips  and  supple  knees.  It  Is  a  temper  of 
the  will;  a  quality  of  the  Imaginatlcki  a 
vlKor  of  the  emotions:  It  Is  a  freshness  of  the 
deep  springs  of  life.  Youth  means  a  temper- 
amental predominance  of  courage  ov*  ti- 
midity, of  the  appetite  for  adventure  ojer  a 
Ufe  of  ease.  This  often  exists  In  a  min  of 
50  more  than  In  a  boy  of  20.  Nobody  ITOWS 
old  by  merely  living  a  number  of  years;  peo- 
Die  grow  old  by  deserting  their  Ideals. 

Ye^s  may  Jrlnkle  the  skin,  but  to  give 
up   enthusiasm    wrinkles    the   soul.     Vrorry 
doubt,  self -distrust,  fear  and  despair- these 
are  the  long,  long  years  that  bow  the  head 
and  turn  the  growing  spirit  back  to  d  ist^ 

Whether  70  or  16.  there  Is  in  ever?  be- 
ing's heart  a  love  of  wonder;  the  sweet 
amazement  at  the  stars  and  f  ^'li*^*  ^J^'^^ 
and  thoughts;  the  undaunted  challeilge  of 
events,  the  unfailing.  chUdllke  appetite  for 
what  comes  next,  and  the  Joy  In  the  g^e  of 

"'you  are  as  young  as  your  faith  us  old 
as  vour  doubt;  as  young  as  your  self-confi- 
dence, as  old  as  your  fear,  as  young  as  your 
hope,  as  old  as  your  despair. 


a  harsh  warning.  Public  officials  and 
private  citizens  alike  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  practice  restraint  and  to  take  every 
precaution  against  violence. 

Recriminations  will  serve  no  purpose. 
Repression  and  refusal  to  face  or  discuss 
problems  that  exist  will  result  in  deterio- 
ration, not  improvement,  of  the  situation. 

Unfortunate  failures  to  date  in  these 
areas  should  not  and  must  not  endanger 
or  unduly  delay  enactment  of  a  fair  and 
workable  civil  rights  bill.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  wide  misrepresentation  as  W 
the  scope  and  content  of  the  House  bill 
along  with  emotionalism  resulting  from 
recent  incidents  such  as  those  in  Cleve- 
land may  have  this  effect.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  to  reemphasize  that  the 
bill  specifically  does  not  relate  to  school 
diffusion  or  real  estate  sales.  Ohioans 
should  also  understand  that  the  State 
has  had  for  several  years  fair  employ- 
ment and  public  accommodations  laws 
broader  in  various  ways  than  these  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  WHEAT  AND 
COTTON  BILL  THE  HEIGHT  OF 
FXJTILrrY— WHY  THE  BILL 

SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 


RACIAL  VIOLENCE  IN  CLEVEI4AND 
Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RecoSd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objfectlon 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman^  from 

Montana? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr    TAFT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 

death  of  a  young  minister  in  Cleveland  Is 


Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dague]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     DAGUE.    Mr.     Speaker,     today 
Members  of   this   great  body   are  once 
again  confronted  with   a  device,  more 
poUtical   than  economic,  aimed   at  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture.    The 
last    several    years    have    always    been 
mark  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  de- 
veloping a  farm  crisis  or  the  utilization 
of  bludgeon-type  methods  m  order  to 
even  try  to  approach  a  solution  to  our 
agricultural  dilemma,  and  1964  is  no  ex- 
ception.   The  only  difference  is  that  the 
proposed  wheat  and  cotton  legislation— 
a  hyphenated  monster  if  I  have  ever  seen 
one— is  obviously  designed  to  solve  the 
problems  of  politicians  rather  than  the 
problems  of  our  farmers.    And  certainly 
the  high-handed,  dictatorial  procedure 
upon  which  we  are  embarked  today  is 
an  affront  to  anyone  who  has  any  re- 
spect at  all  for  normal  legislative  prac- 

tlcc* 

Late  last  year  after  considerable  debate 
and  under  considerable  emotional  pres- 
sure the  House  passed  the  so-caUed 
Cooley  cotton  bill.  This  proposal  was 
one  of  the  most  complicated  schemes 
that  had  ever  been  devised.  At  that  time 
I  indicated  that  I  was  opposed  to  this 
type  of  program. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  which  we 
now  have  before  us  was  changed  con- 
siderably from  the  earlier  legislation. 
Unfortunately  it  was  changed  for  the 
worse  Currently  it  provides  for  adding 
subsidies  on  top  of  already  existing  sub- 
sidies. M  the  way  to  solve  the  cotton 
problem  is  to  provide  subsidies  from  the 
Federal  treasury,  the  bill  before  us  Is  a 


good  scheme.  Unfortunately  I  beUeve 
there  io  a  better  criteria  to  judge  legis- 
lation. ^  ^^, 

While  the  cotton  part  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  bad.  I  wish  to  devote  most 
of  my  comments  to  the  wheat  section, 
which  is  of  much  more  concern  to  Penn- 
sylvania farmers. 

On  May  21.  1963.  wheat  farmers  voted 
overwhelmmgly  against  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan  in  a  referendum.  On  that 
particular  occasion  less  than  a  majority, 
only  47.9  percent  voted  for  the  so-called 
certificate  plan,  when  two-thirds  were 
required.  ^  _  ,       . 

The  wheat  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  very  strong  in  their  overwhelming 
opposition  to  this  unsound  proposal. 
Seventy-eight  percent  or  over  26,000 
wheat  farmers  voted  "no"  and  said  that 
they  wanted  no  part  of  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan  last  year.  The  counties 
in  my  particular  district  had  some  of 
the  highest  "no"  vote  percentages  within 
the  State.  ^       ^     . 

There  is  no  question  that  the  wheat 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  made  it  quite 
clear  last  year  that  they  wanted  no  part 
of  the  wheat  certificate  plan.  The  bUl 
before  the  House  today  Is  said  to  contain 
a  voluntary  version  of  that  plan.  Under 
the  pending  legislation  the  proponents 
have  indicated  that  farmers  would  be 
free  to  participate  or  not.  depending  on 
their  own  individual  wishes.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  conditions  that 
would  be  Imposed  on  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  participate  are  such  that  to  say 
that  this  legislation  is  voluntary  is  a 
complete  distortion  of  the  truth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Wilcox,  senior  agricultural  specialist  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  on  July  22,  1963, 
when  testifying  for  the  McGovern  bill 
had  this  to  say 
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Ineligibility  for  wheat  certificates  worth 
70  cents  per  bushel  on  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  a  producer's  marketings  in  recent 
years  and  Ineligibility  for  wheat  and  feed 
grain  price  support  loans  would  be  sufficient 
penalty  to  assure  a  high  degree  of  voluntary 
participation. 

What  Dr.  Wilcox  Is  in  effect  saying 
is  that  the  program  is  voluntary  but  the 
devices  contained  in  the  bill  are  such 
that  they  would  literally  force  wheat 
farmers  to  participate.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  the  record  should  be 
clear  once  and  for  all  that  this  Is  not  a 
vountary  program;  it  is  compulsion  of 
the  first  order  and  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  ram  down  the  throats  of 
farmers  the  very  same  kind  of  a  wheat 
certificate  plan  that  they  so  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  last  May.  What  does  it 
take  for  wheat  farmers  to  say  no? 

There  are  many  reasons  that  I  could 
give  for  being  against  this  particular 
wheat  and  cotton  legislation;  however, 
one  of  my  main  reasons  for  opposing  the 
bill  Is  that  it  is  the  most  discriminatory 
legislation  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  my 
particular  State.  In  Pennsylvania  we 
produce  considerable  quantities  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat.  Much  of  this  wheat 
is  milled  locally  and  made  Into  various 
bread  and  other  bakery  type  products. 
We  have  enjoyed  a  good  demand  for  the 
wheat  produced  within  the  State.  In 
fact  for  many  years  the  demand  for  this 


kind  of  wheat  hsis  exceeded  the  supply 
and  as  a  result  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
VEinia  have  received  prices  consistently 
above  the  so-called  price  support  loan 
level. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  wheat 
farmers  in  the  State  have  been  enjoying 
relatively  good  prices  for  their  wheat. 
The  proposed  wheat  legislation  would 
completely  destroy  the  current  good 
market  that  we  have  for  our  Pennsyl- 
vania wheat.  It  is  the  old  Brannan  type 
payment  program  that  was  rejected  by 
the  Congress.  Under  the  so-called  cer- 
tificate plan  processors  of  wheat  would 
be  required  to  purchase  a  70 -cent  certifi- 
cate for  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  they 
processed  into  a  wheat  product  for  food 
consumption.  Exporters  of  wheat  would 
be  required  to  purchase  a  25 -cent  certifi- 
cate for  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  they 
exported  overseas.  The  wheat  processor 
or  exporter  would  have  to  purchase  cer- 
tificates from  either  the  Government  or 
other  individuals  who  have  them.  Farm- 
ers who  cooperated  in  the  program  would 
receive  these  certificates  and  could  sell 
them  back  to  the  Government  for  cash. 
This  plan  is  basically  an  excise  or  proc- 
essing tax.  In  this  case  the  assessment 
is  made  on  wheat  used  for  domestic  food. 
When  a  processor  buys  wheat  at  the 
market  price,  he  must  also  pay  an  ad- 
ditional 70  cents  to  the  Government.  He, 
of  course,  will  pass  this  cost  on  to  the 
consumer. 

As  an  indication  of  how  expensive 
this  will  be  to  the  consumer,  I  recently 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Archer 
Daniels  Midland  Co.,  one  of  the  larger 
millers  in  the  Minneapolis  area.  In  this 
telegram  they  indicated  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  wheat  marketing  experts  the 
wheat  price  outlook  plus  the  70  cents  per 
bushel  processing  tax  would  amount  to 
approximately  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  flour  under  the  certificate 
plan.  This  50  cents  per  hundredweight 
increase  would,  of  course,  result  in  in- 
creased costs  to  consumers  in  their  pur- 
chase of  flour,  bread,  and  other  bakery 
products.  They  also  point  out  that  the 
low  income  consumer  will  bear  an  in- 
ordinately high  share  of  this  additional 
cost  since  he  spends  a  larger  part  of  his 
income  on  wheat  and  wheat  products 
than  any  other  consumer  group. 

I  have  received  communications  from 
other  millers  which  lead  me  to  conclude 
beyond  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  in- 
creased costs  to  consumers  as  a  result 
of  this  particular  legislation. 

Every  day  we  read  in  the  newspap>ers 
about  the  administration's  so-called 
poverty  program  that  is  designed  to  help 
the  low  income  people  in  this  country. 
How  ironic  it  is  that  at  the  very  time  we 
are  giving  so  much  publicity  to  helping 
these  people,  the  administration  is  sup- 
porting wheat  legislation  that  would 
substantially  increase  the  cost  of  their 
flour,  bread,  and  other  bakery  products. 

There  also  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  need  for  passage  of  a 
food  stamp  plan  that  is  designed  to  help 
the  low  income  people.  This  proposal 
calls  for  substantial  increases  of  Federal 
funds.  Here  again  we  are  asked  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  provide  for  a  food 


stamp  plan  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  asked  to  support  wheat  legislation 
that  would  increase  the  food  costs  of  the 
very  people  that  would  be  supposedly 
assisted  by  the  stamp  program  if  it 
should  be  enacted. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  supply  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  in  my  State  has  not 
been  excessive.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
proposed  legislation  would  severely  dis- 
criminate against  both  the  farmers  and 
millers  of  my  State.  The  millers  would 
have  to  purchase  the  certificates  for  any 
wheat  that  is  either  processed  into  food 
products  or  exported.  At  the  same  time 
the  Pennsylvania  wheat  farmers  would 
be  discriminated  against  because  this 
would  severely  reduce  the  available  mar- 
ket for  their  wheat.  In  my  opinion  this 
program  would  reduce  substantially  the 
market  available  for  wheat  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  food  and  export  uses  and  would 
make  certain  that  increased  quantities 
of  wheat  were  available  for  feed  pur- 
poses at  considerably  lower   prices. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  intends  to  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  make  certain  that 
the  price  of  wheat  remains  around  $1.30 
per  bushel.  USDA  can,  of  course,  do  this 
by  dumping  onto  the  market  at  various 
times  various  quantities  of  wheat  which 
is  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. This  will,  of  course,  mean 
everybody  who  does  not  cooperate  with 
the  program  will  not  receive  more  than 
$1.30  per  bushel  for  his  wheat.  It  will,  of 
course,  primarily  be  used  for  feed  pur- 
poses. I  consider  this  to  be  completely 
unfair  and  unjust  to  the  wheat  farmers 
of  my  State  who  have  made  clear  on 
niunerous  occasions  that  they  want  less 
Government  in  agriculture,  not  more. 

As  I  have  studied  this  cotton  and 
wheat  bill  I  have  been  quite  interested  in 
one  aspect.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill,  we  propose  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  subsidize  the 
cotton  processors  to  the  tune  of  ap- 
proximately $300  million.  In  the  wheat 
section  we  propose  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  penalize  the  wheat  proces- 
sors by  making  them  pay  a  tax,  also  to 
the  tune  of  approximately  $300  million. 
Apparently  under  this  administration 
the  question  of  where  your  processing 
operation  is  located  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors.  The  cotton  processors 
are,  of  course,  located  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  this  coimtry.  An  attempt 
apparently  is  being  made  to  penalize  the 
wheat  processors  located  in  the  north- 
eastern and  midwest  areas. 

Once  again  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
kind  of  proposition  on  farm  legislation; 
namely,  either  to  vote  it  up  or  down. 
The  administration  in  its  great  desire 
to  get  this  legislation  passed  ramrodded 
it  out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  is  attempting  to  ramrod  It 
through  the  House. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  made  it 
quite  clear  that  I  am  opposed  to  having 
more  Federal  Government  regimenta- 
tion of  agriculture.  Last  May  the  wheat 
farmers  of  this  country  indicated  that 
was  the  direction  they  wanted  to  go. 
The  legislation  that  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  would  not  solve  the  prob- 


lems of  wheat  and  cotton.  This  bill 
would  only  provide  for  more  Govern- 
ment controls,  would  prove  extremely  ex- 
pensive, would  increase  costs  to  con- 
sumers and  would  move  In  the  direction 
of  more  Government  supply  manage- 
ment control  of  agriculture.  I  do  not 
support  this  legislation  and  I  hope  that 
the  bill  will  be  rejected. 


SIDNEY,  OHIO,  SELECTED  FOR  THE 
1963  ALL- AMERICA  CITIES  AWARD 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCitlloch]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  Sid- 
ney, Ohio,  is  one  of  11  communities  in 
our  50  States  selected  for  the  1963  All- 
America  Cities  Award. 

A  distinguished  jury  met  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  November,  held  hearings,  and 
picked  the  winners  from  a  field  of  88  con- 
tenders. 

Sidney  is  in  the  Great  Miami  Valley, 
near  the  source  of  the  Great  Miami  Riv- 
er, and  is  the  county  seat  of  Shelby 
County,  Ohio.  Sidney  is  a  part  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  in 
the  heartland  of  America,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent  such  a  city  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  people  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  are  able, 
ambitious,  resourceful,  imaginative, 
civic-minded,  frugal  people.  Their  kind 
carved  a  great  nation  from  a  wilderness, 
and  they,  in  turn,  have  done  more  than 
their  share  to  make  and  keep  America 
more  than  strong  enough  to  stay  free; 

Look  magazine,  issue  dated  April  21, 
1964,  tells  the  story.  In  words  and  pic- 
tures, of  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  the  10  other 
All- America  Cities  of  1963.  My  compli- 
ments to  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  the  other  10 
cities  so  signally  honored.  May  such 
cities  increase  in  number  and  in  strength 
in  the  years  that  are  ahead. 


THE  COTTON-WHEAT  BILL 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  H.R.  6196  which  we  are  asked  to 
approve  today  comes  before  the  House 
pursuant  to  a  gag  rule  which  waives 
points  of  order,  forbids  smy  amend- 
ments, and  limits  the  minority  to  30  min- 
utes of  debate.  This  incredible  proce- 
dure involving  as  it  does  a  bill  which  will 
have  an  immediate  Impact  on  millions  of 
American  fanners  and  consumers  seems 
more  worthy  of  the  German  Reichstag 
under  Hitler,  to  quote  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  ,  than 
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it  does  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  resolution  deserves  a  negative  vote 
on  procedui-al  grounds  alone.  It  is  aboUt 
as  unfortunate  a  travesty  on  the  entire 
legislative  process  as  I  have  witnessed 
during  mv  service  in  the  Congress.  It 
represents  a  cynical  and  unprincipled  el- 
fort  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  this 
House,  aided  and  abetted,  of  course.  Iiy 
the  President  and  his  Secretarj*  of  Agr - 
cul'ure.  to  ram  down  the  throats  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  that  is  so  bad  that  it  wou  d 
never  survive  the  rigors  of  a  full,  fair, 
and  free  debate  and  the  normal  use  bf 
the  amending  process.  It  augurs  ill  it- 
deed  for  the  future  of  our  representative 
democracy  when  procedures  of  this  kii^d 
are  employed.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplete 
what  has  happened  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  today.  We  are  about  to  establish 
a  precedent  that  will  come  back  to  haunt 
us  in  future  years.  I  repeat,  this  is 
the  way  to  legislate. 

When  we  proceed  to  the  merits  of 
wheat -cotton  bill,  we  quickly  disco 
the  substantive  defects  of  this  legislati 
In  the  report  written  to  accompany  H. 
9780  which  is  the  wheat  portion  of  t^ 
bill,  the  majority  says  with  obvious  pri 
and  relish:  'The  major  strength  of  C 
legislation  is  that  it  forestalls  a  disas 
to" wheat  farmers  •  *  '  without  the  pafr- 
ment  of  a  Government  subsidy." 

Then  when  you  turn  to  the  cotton 
l>ortion  of  this  bUl  you  find  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  boldest  a^d 
brashest  kind  of  subsidy  possible  to  cer- 
tain large  cotton  textile  mills.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  which  loves  to  portray  pt- 
self  as  the  -friend  of  the  little  man"  and 
the  foe  of  big  business,  is  now  going  to 
pay  subsidies  of  $16  to  $17  million  td  a 
few  big  textile  companies.  These  piiy- 
ments  will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  nc  il- 
lions  of  the  'little  people"  who  last  yi!ai 
loyally  and  faithfully  paid  their  taces 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Who  will  pay  the  processing  tax  of 
70  cents  a  bushel   that  will   be  levied 
against   the  millers  of  wheat   and  ^le 
manufaciuiers  of  wheat  products  under 
the  wheat  section  of  the  bill?    Of  course, 
it  will  be.  once  again,  the  poor  people  for 
whom  the  Democrats  profess  such  great 
love  who  will  pay  this  processing  tax  m 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  the  bn^ad 
and  wheat  products  that  they  consume 
There  is   another   foreseeable   conse- 
quence of  this  bill  which  has  a  diiect 
bearing  on  one  of  the  most  import  ini 
segments  of  the  American  asriculti  iral 
economy:  namely,  the  livestock  indus- 
try.    I  refer  to  the  power  that  will  be 
given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
tliis  bill  to  continue  to  manipulate Jthe 
feed   grain  market   by  dumping   stocks 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora 
tion  in  order  to  force  compliance  vtth 
this  allegedly  voluntary  act.     This  s 
type  of  act:cn  by  the  Secretary  of 
culture  in  1961  and  1962  is  a  facto 
the  cyclical  upswing  in   productio 
cattle  which  has.  in  turn,  when  comb 
with  the  huge  increase  in  imports  f 
Australia   and  New   Zealand,   led 
near-niinous  decline  in  the  prices 
fat  cattle.    When  are  we  going  to  finally 
learn  that  the  planners  in  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Agriculture  with  tbeir  conteixxpt 


for  the  free  market  are  embarked  on  a 
rule-or-ruin  course  of  action?  If  we 
continue  to  vest  these  powers  to  inter- 
fere with  the  play  of  competitive  factors 
in  the  free  maiket  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  we  will  only  succeed  in  mak- 
ing the  American  farmer  increasingly 
subservient  to  Government  and  depend- 
ent upon  Government  subsidy  for  his 
continued  existence.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  American  farmers  simply 
do  not  want  this. 

Ml.  Speaker.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  House  will  vote  down  this  resolu- 
tion Let  us  begin  now  to  seek  an  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  our  farm  prob- 
lem which  repudiates  the  philosophy  of 
the  Freeman-Cochrane  clique  with  its 
insatiable  appetite  for  more  and  more 
powers  coupled  with  greater  and  greater 
controls. 

THE  STEAMROLLER  HAS  REALLY 
ROLLED  THE  MINORITY  FLAT  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority steamroller  has  really  rolled  the 
minority  flat  today 

Here  today  we  have  witnessed  a  spec- 
tacle like  I  have  never  witnessed  before 
In  my  26  years  in  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
like  it.  and  I  am  sure  the  good  people  of 
America  will  not  like  it.  including  the 
wheatfarmers  when  they  learn  that  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill  was  attached 
to  the  cotton  bill  the  House  passed 
months  ago.  was  never  considered  1  min- 
ute by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, but  was  brought  to  this  floor  imder 
a  1-hour  gag  rule  which  did  not  permit 
even  one  amendment. 

Yes.  it  is  a  sad  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  big  town  Members  made  a  stick  be- 
hind the  door  deal  with  the  cotton  Mem- 
bers, clubbing  together  in  order  to  get 
both  questionable  bills  passed  today; 
namely,  this  cotton-wheat  bill  and  the 
food  stamp  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  bill  that  this  Con- 
gress has  passed  by  a  steamroller  method 
such  as  this,  has  proven  detrimental  to 
the  very  people  it  proposed  to  benefit,  and 
I  predict  this  bill,  if  made  law.  will  be 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

So  long  as  I  am  a  Meml)er  of  this 
House  I  shall  insist  that  every  bill  as 
important  as  this  bill  receive  House  Com- 
mittee hearings  and  proper  legislative 
consideration.  To  do  otherwise  will  in 
due  time  make  a  mockery-  of  represent- 
ative government. 


WHEAT  BELL  DETAILS 
Mr     BATTIN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  iMr.  ANDnrwsl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  this 
wheat  bill  so  shortly  before  planting 
season,  we  have  a  serious  obligation  to 
give  our  spring  wheat  growers  as  much 
information  as  possible  so  they  may  im- 
mediately make  their  plans. 

The  law  that  was  in  existence  before 
passage  of  this  legislation  was  manda- 
tory. This  new  voluntary  law  tempo- 
rarily amends  the  old  one  for  only  2 
years.  In  1966,  without  permanent  leg- 
islation we  return  to  a  mandatory 
wheat  program  with  referendums  under 
the  old  law.  In  the  meantime,  those  of 
us  who  realize  the  shortcomings  of  this 
temporary  legislation  and.  even  more 
important,  of  the  permanent  act  sin- 
cerely hope  we  can  work  out  a  more 
acceptable  wheat  plan. 

Those  farmers  deciding  to  sign  up  this 
year  should  realize  that  the  acreage  you 
may  plant  is  the  acreage  sent  to  you  by 
your  ASC  office  as  your  allotment.  The 
10  percent  diversion  had  already  been 
taken  into  account  when  the  acreage  fig- 
ures were  sent  out.  On  this  initial  diver- 
sion of  10  percent,  the  cooperating 
farmer  will  be  paid  20  percent  of  his  nor- 
mal wheat  yield,  multiplied  by  the  $1.30 
loan  figure.  There  is  a  possibility  for  ad- 
ditiorml  diversion  which  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  shortly. 

Of  greater  imjKjrtance  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  is  seeing  that  his  wheat 
yields  are  set  fairly  and  equitably  for 
his  farm,  since  the  amount  of  all  certif- 
icates a  farmer  gets  will  be  based  on 
this  established  yield.  Wheat  yields  for 
the  individual  farms  will  be  set  on  the 
average  yield  for  the  5  years  1958 
through  1962.  This  provision  was  in 
the  old  law.  and  we  were  unsuccessful 
in  getting  it  changed  to  1959  through 
1963.  I  felt  using  1959  through  1963 
would  have  made  it  easier  to  determine 
the  yield,  since  the  year  1958  is  quite  a 
while  back. 

Certificates   will   be  issued   based   on 
your  normal  >ield  worth  70  cents  a  biishel 
for  your  share  of  domestic  wheat  and  25 
cents  a  bushel  for  your  share  of  exports. 
You  may  receive  and  cash  these  certifi- 
cates even  if  your  wheat  jield  does' not 
reach    your    average.    If    you    produce 
more  than  your  normal  yield,  you  will 
not  receive  certificates  on  the  increased 
production  but  you  will  be  eligible  for  the 
$1.30  loan  if  you  are  a  compiler.    These 
certificates  do  not   need  to  accompany 
the  wheat  at  time  of  sale  but  may  be 
marketed  separately.    About  45  percent 
of  your  average  >ield  would  be  given  do- 
mestic certificates  and  about  45  percent 
exDort   certificates.     All   wheat   can   be 
sold  at  the  elevator  for  the  market  price 
whether  the  farmer  enters  the  program 
or   not.    The   certificates   would   be   in 
addition,  such  as  your  l>arley.  com.  or 
wheat  pajTnents  were  last  year. 

All  fanners  who  last  year  filed  timely 
appeals  from  their  wheat  yield  and  whose 
appeals  were  suspended  as  a  result  of  the 
outcome  of  last  year  s  wheat  referendum 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  complete 
their  appeals. 
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Because  of  severe  hail  losses  in  North 
Dakota,  some  wheatgrowers  have  been 
discriminated  against  in  setting  yields. 
The  Agriculture  Department's  General 
Courisel  has  assured  me  that  "In  the  case 
of  a  farmer  who  has  a  provable  hail  loss 
during  one  or  more  of  the  years  on  which 
his  wheat  yield  is  based,  the  yield  for 
such  years  will  be  adjusted  for  purposes 
of  proving  his  actual  yield." 

This  act  will  also  benefit  North  Dakota 
through  its — in  effect — repeal  of  the  15- 
acre  provision  which  has  allowed  so 
many  of  our  acres  to  go  to  noncommer- 
cial  States.  Under  this  act,  a  farmer 
who  has  raised,  let  us  say,  an  average  of  6 
acres  in  the  past  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
raise  15  acres  of  wheat  but  will  have  his 
allotment  based  on  his  6-acre  actual 
history. 

No  one  recognizes  more  than  I  the 
shortcomings  of  this  legislation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  being  able  to 
establish  on  such  short  notice  an  accurate 
yield  figure.  However,  the  alternative 
would  be  no  price  support  whatsoever, 
and  with  a  full  year's  supply  of  both  Hard 
Red  Spring  wheat  and  Durum  overhang- 
ing the  market  and  a  releeise  price  al- 
ready set  at  $1.30,  the  result  could  have 
been  disastrous  if  we  had  had  no  pro- 
gram at  all. 

In  1965.  this  program  will  get  its  first 
fair  test.  The  farmers  will  have  their 
yields  set  on  their  history  in  the  period 
1959  through  1963.  In  1965,  wheat  may 
be  growTi  on  feed  grain  acres  through  a 
substitution  provision  that  we  could  not 
put  into  effect  this  year  because  much 
of  the  1964  crop  had  already  been 
planted. 

Nonparticlpating  farmers  will  be  free 
to  plant  as  they  desire  in  1965 — no  re- 
strictions, no  penalties,  no  marketing 
quotas,  and  no  restrictions  on  market- 
ing— and  they  may  overplant  in  1965 
without  losing  future  acreage  base.  Un- 
der this  type  of  program,  the  farmer  will 
have  more  freedom  than  he  has  had  for 
many  years  of  farm  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasize  the  prime 
importance  of  making  sure  that  your 
yield  figures  are  set  as  fairly  as  possible. 

If  any  of  our  North  Dakota  farmers 
have  questions  concerning  specific  parts 
of  this  legislation,  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  contact  my  office  and  we  will  try  to 
find  the  answers  to  them  promptly. 


WHEAT-COTTON  BILL 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shbiver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  j>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  I  have  endeavored 
to  determine  the  sentiment  of  farmers 
in  my  district  relative  to  the  wheat  sec- 
tion of  the  cotton-wheat  bill  which  was 
considered  this  evening  under  a  closed 
rule  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  visitations  with  farmers  in 
Karisas  and  through  a  questionnaire  dis- 


tributed to  farmers  in  the  seven  counties 
of  the  Fourth  District  I  found  that  the 
majority  was  opposed  to  this  particular 
program.  There  were  many  farmers 
who  expressed  opposition  to  this  bill  be- 
cause it  offered  them  essentially  the  same 
program  which  they  soundly  rejected  in 
a  wheat  referendum  in  May  of  1963. 
Others  believed  that  now  is  the  time 
for  wheat  farmers  to  free  themselves  of 
Government  regulations.  There  were 
others  who  wanted  a  voluntary  program, 
but  suggested  the  need  for  sunendlng 
the  wheat  section  of  the  cotton-wheat 
bill. 

For  the  past  3  years  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  citizens  have  told  me 
through  my  annual  opinion  polls  that 
they  favor  a  gradual  elimination  of  agri- 
cultural subsidy  programs.  Percentages 
of  "yes"  and  "no"  votes  in  my  special 
wheat  questionnaire  to  farmers  showed 
almost  no  change  In  sentiment  In  the 
seven  counties  from  that  recorded  in  the 
1963  wheat  referendum. 

I  agree  that  such  a  step  must  be  grad- 
ual and  a  truly  voluntary  program  should 
be  considered  in  the  interim.  While  the 
program  passed  by  the  House  tonight  is 
voluntary  In  1964  and  1965,  It  becomes 
mandatory  in  1966.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity to  make  any  changes  in  this 
bill.  Provision  such  as  Increasing  the 
CCC  resale  price  to  115  percent  of  the 
prevailing  support  price;  suspension  of 
the  Anfuso  amendment;  increasing  the 
diversion  payment  rate;  increasing  the 
value  of  the  export  certificates;  permit 
Interchange  or  substitutes  at  the  farm- 
er's discretion  rather  than  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  wheat  and 
feed  grain  on  the  farm  wheat  allotment 
and  the  feed  grain  base,  all  had  been 
suggested  and  recommended,  but  such 
amendments  or  changes  could  not  be 
considered  by  the  House  under  the  closed 
rule. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  wheat 
farmers  were  treated  as  an  "after 
thought"  by  the  administration  In  Its 
quest  to  pass  something  for  everyone  in 
this  election  year.  Wheat  legislation 
has  been  Introduced  Immediately  after 
farmers  rejected  the  mandatory  admin- 
istration wheat  program  last  May. 
However,  the  administration  chose  to 
turn  Its  back  on  the  wheatfarmer  until 
last  month  when  the  wheat  section  was 
hastily  tied  to  an  undesirable  and  expen- 
sive cotton  subsidy  program. 

Tonight  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives literally  was  given  just  1  hour  to 
consider  the  bill,  and  take  it  or  leave  It. 
Such  legislative  procedure  on  a  major 
agriculture  program  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmer  or  the  over- 
burdened American  taxpayer. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  food  stamp  bill 
and  on  the  cotton-wheat  bill. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BROTHER  KNIGHT  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  being  allowed  the  op- 
PKjrtunity  to  extend  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  some  remarks  in  reference  to 
your  biographical  account  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  Issue  of  Coliunbla, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  magazine. 

I  think  that  all  of  my  colleagues  would 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  tremen- 
dous service  you  have  given  during  your 
36  years  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  as  Speaker  of 
that  august  body,  scarcely  overshadows 
the  contribution  you  have  given  to  your 
family,  your  community,  and  your 
church.  You  have  set  a  standard  of 
conduct  In  daily  life  which  gives  many  of 
of  us  something  we  must  work  hard  for 
to  achieve.  Your  excellently  written  bi- 
ography by  Paul  F.  Healy  points  up  some 
other  very  interesting  aspects  of  your 
life  which  I  know  everyone  would  en- 
joy reading  and  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

If  I  might  also  add,  as  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  myself,  I  was 
very  happy  to  find  that  you  are  not  only 
a  brother  knight,  but  that  you  have  been 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Knights  of 
Coliunbus  with  a  membership  dating  as 
far  back  as  47  years — 11  years  longer 
than  your  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

SpEAKEB  or  THE  Housx 

(By  Paul  P.  Healy) 

John  William  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  successor  to  President  Johnson  In 
the  event  of  Johnson's  death,  resembles  one 
of  the  more  admirable  characters  In  "The 
Last  Hurrah."  He  is  fiercely  devoted  to  his 
chxu-ch,  his  family,  his  country,  his  city,  and 
his  party.  In  him  there  Is  rectitude  without 
self-righteousness,  and  an  understanding  of 
human  nature  which  makes  intolerance  im- 
possible. 

McCormack  presides  with  a  firm,  fair  hand 
over  the  often  rambunctious  House,  mixing 
his  natural  aptitude  for  politics  with  an  ac- 
quired skill  at  conciliation.  Thirty-three 
years  of  service  in  the  House  have  made  him 
the  master  of  his  trade.  He  is  as  much  a 
fixture  in  the  House  scenery  as  the  dais  on 
which  he  sits.  In  a  body  which  has  many 
venerable-looking  lawmakers,  the  Speaker, 
fittingly,  is  more  patriarchal  in  appearance 
than  any  other  Member. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Colvunbus  since  February  12,  1917,  when  he 
was  initiated  in  Pere  Marquette  Council  No. 
271.  South  Boston,  Mass. 

At  72  years  old.  McCormack  is  6  feet  2 
Inches,  and  170  pounds,  big  boned  but  very 
slender,  with  a  pale  complexion  and  a  shock 
of  unruly  white  hair.  Brown  eyes,  deep  set, 
peer  sharply  at  visitors  from  behind  old- 
fashioned  spectacles.  The  Speaker  is  health- 
ier than  he  looks — he  has  never  in  his  life 
had  to  spend  a  day  in  a  hospital.  His  clothes 
are  as  conservative  as  his  living  habits.  He 
invariably  wears  an  oxford  gray  or  black  sack 
suit,  a  blue  or  black  striped  tie,  a  black  over- 
coat, and  a  light  gray  homburg  which  never 
varies  in  shade  or  style. 
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Outside  the  House  Chamber,  McCormack  s 
teeth  are  forever  clamped  on  a  cigar  H|8 
Sady  explosive  flow  of  words  sometimes 
emerges  through  a  billowing  sniokescreej^ 
The  words  are  always  blunt  and  redoleriit 
^th   the   broad   "A"   of   hl«   native   South 

Boston.  I 

McCoBMACK's  feeling  toward  the  House  is 
one  of  brotherly  affection.  The  feeling  U 
mutual.  During  a  tense  all-night  session  ju  st 
before  last  Christmas,  the  Members  rose  one 
after  another  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
wish  Democrat  McCormack  a  happy  birthday^ 
Typical  were  the  remarks  of  Representatl  i  e 
Charles  Bennett,  a  Florida  Democrat: 

"Mr  Speaker,  your  birthday  Is  an  occasion 
for  Joy  for  everyone  In  the  House,  for  we  all 
love  you  It  Is  also  an  occasion  which  gUes 
us  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  great 
respect  for  your  unparalleled  service  to  your 
country  •  •  *  you  have  brought  to  this  seiv- 
ice  a  fighting  Irish  heart  and  a  universal  coa- 
cern  for  the  progress  and  betterment  of  man- 
kind capped  by  a  patriotism  and  dedlcatlan 
to  our  country  which  has  no  peer  •  •  we 
see  in  you  the  forebearance  and  sympatliy. 
the  perfect  tolerance,  which  speaks  eloquent- 
ly of  your  Christian  inspiration." 

When  the  assassination  of  President  K(n- 
nedy  made  McCormack  next  in  line  for  the 
Presidency,  several  syndicated  pundits  ir- 
Kued  that  the  succession  law  should  be 
changed  because  the  veteran  Congressrr  an 
from  Boston  was  too  old  and  "too  provincial 
to  make  a  good  President.  Many  Congress- 
men considered  this  an  Insult  to  McCoRMi.cK 
and  an  affront  to  the  House  Itself. 

A  Republican.  John  P.  Saylor,  of  Penniyl- 
vanla  declared  in  a  House  speech  that  wl^ile 
Johnson  had  the  "hopes  and  prayers  of  every 
loyal  American"  that  he  complete  his  term, 
McCormack  was  well-trained  to  fill  the  high- 
est office  In  the  land  if  It  should  beccme 
necessary.  Satlor  said  the  Speaker  was  a 
man  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  unassailable 
Integrity.  In  a  body,  the  House  rose  ^nd 
applauded. 

When  McCormack  was  elected  Speake  •  in 
January  1962  he  had  far  more  training  for  the 
post  than  any  predecessor.    During  the  ;)re- 
ceding  22  years,  he  had  served  as  House  ma- 
jority leader,  the  right-hand  man  of  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  for  all  but  4  of  tliose 
years  (when  the  Republicans  were  in  control 
of    Congress).      No    other    House    majcrity 
leader  had  ever  served  for  more  than  8  yiars. 
Over  two  decades  McCormack  had.  thrdugh 
a  series  of  favors  and  working  agreements, 
built  up  a  reserve  of  respect  and  good  will 
among  the  rank  and  file.    No  leader  can  i  rark 
effectively  for  that  long  with  434  colleagues, 
each  of  whom  has  his  own  set  of  political 
problems,    without   keeping   his   word,    and 
McCormack  has  kept  his. 

"Sometimes  I  wish  I  hadn't  given  my 
word,"  he  admits  ruefully,  "but  I  must  keep 
it.  I  say  to  myself,  'McCormack,  if  you  were 
fool  enough  to  give  your  word,  you  ougit  to 
be  fool  enough  to  keep  it.'  " 

Astride  his  lofty  Speaker's  perch,  McCor- 
mack misses  more  than  anything  else  the 
opr>ortunlty  to  mix  Into  rough  and  tumble 
floor  debate.  He  fondly  refers  to  this  temp- 
tation as  "the  Itch  and  the  urge."  Occa- 
sionally, he  does  hand  over  his  gavsl  to 
a  colleague  temporarily  and  descends  tj  the 
well  of  the  Chamber  to  help  untie  a  procsdxir- 
al  snarl.  But  generally  he  observes  thd  tra- 
dition that  the  Speaker  must  remain  above 
the  battle  if  he  is  to  retain  his  air  of  impar- 
tiality. 

As  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  the  Boston 
school  of  politics,  McCormack  is  fast  dn  his 
feet  and  quick  with  his  tongue.  Ratburn 
used  to  call  him  the  best  debater  i;i  the 
Hoxose.  When  aroused,  he  employed  a  jitlng 
sarcasm,  and  his  rasping  voice  cut  acrofes  the 
Chamber  like  a  whip.  Once,  when  thfe  sar- 
donic Representative  Clare  Hoffmaq  was 
needling    the    Democrats    during    a   iJltter 


wrangle,  McCormack  interjected,  apropos  of 
nothing,  that  he  had  a  "minimum  high  re- 
gard" for  the  Michigan  Republican.  The 
cle«fer  phrase  convulsed  the  House,  and  for 
once  Hoffman  was  stopped  in  his  tracks. 

While  the  speakership  may  appear  to  be 
too  Olympian  to  suit  one  with  McCormack's 
instinct  for  action,  he  is  deeply  proud  to  be 
holding   the    post.     The   Speaker's   prestlge 
comes   from   his   enormous   power,   and   his 
many   perquisites.     He   gets   Wf-OOO^^   year 
(all    other    Congressmen    receive     $22,500) 
plus  $10,000  a  year  for  expenses,  two  elab- 
orate office  suites,  a  Cadillac  with  chauffeur, 
and  a  private  dining  room.     The  Speaker  is 
the  No.  1  emissary  from  Capitol  Hill  at  the 
weekly  legislative  strategy  meetings  presided 
over  by  the  President  In  the  White  House. 
President  Johnson— who  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  laud  McCormack  on  numerous  occa- 
sions—has   directed    that    in    addition    the 
Speaker,  as   his  potential  successor,  receive 
private  intelligence  brleflngs  on  the  state  of 
the  cold  war. 

At  cocktail  and  dinner  parties,  the  Speaker 
is  considered  a  prize  catch,  but  McCormack 
a'-olds  all  parties  except  those  which  officially 
require  his  presence.  In  the  evening,  he  pre- 
fers the  company  of  his  wife.  The  McCor- 
macks,  who  have  had  no  children,  live  un- 
pretentiously in  a  Washington  hotel,  and  it 
is  a  legend  that  they  have  dined  together 
everv  night  since  they  were  married  in  1920. 
When  his  long  day  Is  over,  McCormack  likes 
to  watch  television  or  read  history.  His  fav- 
orite historical  Interests  are  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  St.  Thomas  Acquinas. 

While  his  evenings  are  quiet,  McCormack 
is  obviously  "one  of  the  boys"  where  it 
counts— at  the  Capitol.  Only  a  prima  donna 
could  resist  the  McCormack  style  when  he 
holds  court  in  the  House  Restaurant,  con- 
ducting a  rambling  discourse  and  grandly 
flicking  his  cigar  ash.  In  the  cloakroom,  he 
is  a  resourceful  and  flexible  tactician,  with 
a  highly  developed  gift  for  harmonizing  dif- 
ferences to  the  point  where  both  sides  can 
yield  Just  enough  to  break  a  stalemate.  He 
doesn't  mind  a  bit  when  he  Is  called  "the 
great  compromiser." 

"The  road  to  progress  Is,  in  moments  of 
contest,  reasonable  compromise,"  the  Speaker 
explains.     "You  don't  compromise  principles, 
but  you  harmonize  tactics  to  preserve  unity." 
McCormack's  biggest  tests  as  a  harmonizer 
came  when  he  served  as  platform  committee 
chairman  of  the  national  Democratic  con- 
ventions in  1944,  1952.  and  1956.     When  each 
convention  appeared  to  be  rent  asunder  by 
North-South   bitterness    over    a    civil   rights 
plank    McCormack   fashioned    language   on 
which  both  sides  could  agree.     In  1948,  when 
McCormack    was    not    platform    committee 
chairman,  four  Southern  States  bolted  the 
convention. 

Dogged  and  tireless  when  he  is  seeking  to 
round  up  elusive  votes,  McCormack  none- 
theless sets  limits  on  himself.  He  says:  "I 
have  never  asked  a  Member  to  vote  against 
his  conscience.  If  he  mentions  his  con- 
science, that's  all— I  don't  press  him  any 
further." 

A  man  of  movement.  McCormack  is  his 
ovra  ambulatory  file  cabinet.  Throughout 
the  day  he  scribbles  notes  to  himself  as  he 
encounters  requests  and  problems.  He  stuffs 
them  in  his  coat  and  trousers  pockets  as  he 
sweeps  through  the  Capitol  corridors  In  his 
long-legged  stride.  Eventually,  the  notes 
overflow,  fall  out,  and  are  retrieved  by  aides. 
Back  In  his  office,  McCormack's  door  is 
open  to  a  stream  of  visitors,  and  he  always 
seems  delighted  to  pose  with  any  colleague 
for  plcturetaking  purppses.  He  knows  every 
Member  of  the  House  by  his  first  name. 

McCormack  was  born  in  "Southie"— South 
Boston  to  nonresidents — on  December  21, 
1891  the  oldest  child  of  Joseph  and  Ellen 
OBrien  McCormack.  His  father,  a  brick- 
layer, died  when  John  was  completing  the 
eighth  grade.     He   gave   up  school   to  help 


support  his  mother  and  two  brothers,  the 
late  Edward  ("Knocko")  and  Daniel. 

Well-paying  Jobs  for  boys  were  scarce  In  the 
McCormack'  teeming,  boisterous  neighbor- 
hood which  included  the  mud  flats  of  Bos- 
ton Bay.  Though  poor  in  worldly  goods. 
South  Boston  boasts  of  having  produced 
more  vocations  for  the  priesthood  and  sister- 
hood than  any  other  community  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  a  goodly  share  of 
distinguished  generals,  admirals,  Judges,  and 
other  public  officials. 

After  filling  various  odd  Jobs.  McCormack 
became  a  $4-a-week  office  boy  for  a  lawyer. 
A  disciple  of  Horatio  Alger,  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity there  to  read  law.  When  he  was 
21  years  old.  he  passed  the  Massachusetts 
bar  His  aim  was  to  become  a  trial  lawyer 
and,  in  time,  he  did  gross  $25,000  a  year  in 

the  role.  ,     .   _    ..  „ 

But  McCormack  had  been  raised  In  the 
shadow  of  torchlight  parades,  and  his  true 
ambitions  were  political.  In  1917.  he  was 
elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention.  Afterward,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Army  but  never  got  to  the  front  In 

World  War  I.  „„„4.,„ 

One  day  in  1920.  McCormack  gallantly 
helped  a  pretty  South  Boston  girl,  Harriet 
Joyce,  put  up  the  top  of  her  automobile  in 
the  rain.  Miss  Joyce  was  already  well 
launched  on  a  career  as  an  opera  singer  but 
under  the  spell  of  McCormack's  blarney  she 
not  only  married  him  but  gave  up  her  career. 
McCormack  moved  on  to  serve  two  terms 
in  the  Massachusetts  house  and  two  more  in 
the  State  senate,  where  he  became  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader.  In  1928,  he  Jumped  Into 
a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  his 
congressional  district  (now  the  12th)  and 
won  over  eight  opponents.  He  has  been  re- 
elected ever  since. 

Able  and  congenial,  the  black  haired  Bay 
Stete  man  was  marked  for  swift  ascendancy 
by  the  Southerners  who  ruled  the  House. 
McCormack  was  not  a  whisky  drinker  (he 
has  never  taken  a  drink  of  hard  liquor  In  his 
life)  but  his  skill  at  poker  in  after-hours 
sessions  ingratiated  him  with  then  Speaker 
John  Nance  Garner  and  his  up-and-coming 
crony,  Sam  Rayburn. 

McCormack's  foot  was  on  the  ladder  when 
he  was  given  a  place  on  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  his  second  term; 
he  was  the  first  sophomore  in  House  history 
to  achieve  that  distinction.  When  Raybxxrn 
ran  for  House  majority  leader  In  1936.  Mc- 
Cormack helped  him  win.  When  Rayburn 
moved  up  to  the  Speaker's  chair  in  1940, 
he  in  turn  supplied  the  votes  needed  for 
McCormack  to  succeed  him. 

McCormack  was  a  faithful  New  Dealer  in 
that  he  fought  for  President  Roosevelt  s 
welfare,  economic,  and  defense  measures. 
But  he  has  always  despised  the  "professional 
liberals." 

"I  am  a  progressive,  not  a  liberal, '  he  ex- 
plains.   "A  liberal  U  one  who  wants  to  own 
the   minds  of   others.     Most  of  my   liberal 
friends  aren't  more  progressive  than  I  am,  but 
I  respect  the  right  of  somebody  to  disagree 
with  me.     The  important  point  is:  In  dis- 
agreement,  we  don't  have   to   be   disagree- 
able." ^      . 
Through    the     1930's    McCormack    stooa 
apart  from  the  New  Dealers  in  his  violent 
opposition  to  the  Communists,  American  as 
well  as  Russian.     In  1934,  he  headed  a  spe- 
cial committee   to  Investigate  un-American 
activities,    the    forerunner    of    the    presenx 
permanent   committee   of   the   same   narne^ 
He  won  praise  for  his  fairness  and  dignity 
in  conducting  the  hearings— and  for  the  fact 
that  he  threw  light  on  Nazi  and  Fascist  she- 
nanigans as  well  as  those  of  the  Reds,    -rne 
investigation  led  to  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act. 

McCormack  sponsored  a  bill  to  control  tne 
Communist  Party  and  eventually  it  was 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Smith  Act. 
which  makes  it  a  crime  to  belong  to  a  party 
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which  advocates  or  teaches  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  He  also  deserted  the  New 
Dealers  In  urging  a  study  of  Americans  who 
were  enlisting  to  fight  for  the  Loyalist  cause 
In  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  and  in  urging  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  government  of  Gen- 
eral Francisco  Franco. 

Ever  since,  McCormack  has  lent  his  tal- 
ents to  counteracting  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  personalities.  In  1959,  when 
President  Eisenhower  invited  Soviet  premier 
Khrushchev  to  visit  Washington,  Speaker 
Rayburn  agreed  tentatively  to  a  suggestion 
that  the  No.  1  Communist  be  asked  to  ad- 
dress a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  At  a  pri- 
vate meeting  of  Government  leaders.  McCor- 
mack was  asked  his  views,  and  he  gave 
them — as  usual — bluntly.  He  served  notice 
that  if  a  proposal  was  made  to  invite  Khru- 
shchev to  appear  before  Congress  he  would 
resign  as  majority  leader  and  fight  it  on -the 
floor.     The  proposal  was  dropped. 

Another  characteristic  of  McCormack's 
long  record  in  the  House  Is  his  championing 
of  the  rights  of  minority  groups.  Once  pre- 
dominantly Irish-Catholic,  his  congressional 
district  now  has  a  high  percentage  of  Jewish 
voters  as  well  as  newly  arrived  inrniigrantl. 

The  first  Catholic  In  the  history  of  the 
House  to  be  elected  its  Speaker,  McCormack 
has  occasionally  been  criticized  on  grounds 
of  taking  dictation  from  his  church.  For 
example,  when  he  advocated  Federal  aid 
to  parochial  and  private  schools,  despite  .the 
contrary  position  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, some  of  his  critics  snickeringly  called 
him  "the  archbishop"  in  private. 

McCormack  said:  "I  resent  with  all  my 
command  these  references  to  my  religion  In- 
fluencing my  attitude  on  public  questions." 

This  does  not  prevent  the  Speaker  from 
taking  Immense  pride  in  the  numerous 
honors  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Vatican  and 
American  Catholic  institutions.  He  is  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  with  star,  and  the  rosiette  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  is  usually  In  his  lapel. 
Of  a  dozen  honorary  degrees  he  has  received, 
seven  came  from  Catholic  colleges. 

McCormack  also  delights  in  his  close  per- 
sonal friendships  with  many  priests  and  with 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng,  a  fellow  native 
of  South  Boston.  The  two  have  been  friends 
since  the  cardinal  was  In  the  seminary. 

A  recurring  theme  in  any  discussion  with 
McCormack  is  the  importance  of  living  the 
spirit  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  and  the  im- 
portance of  family  life. 

"Every  little  family  is  a  little  government 
in  itself,  and  the  basis  of  society,"  he  often 
explains.  "And  a  strong  family  life,  with  a 
strong  middle  class,  is  very  important  in  any 
government.  It  Is  particularly  Important  in 
democratic  institutions  of  government." 


LET  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  BLANK 
COINS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times,  of  April  6,  1964,  carried 
an  interesting  article — which  I  append 
herewith — decrying  the  mounting  short- 
age of  coins  In  the  United  States.  I  re- 
gret, however,  that  the  article  does  not 
mention  a  procedure  which  I  have  urged 
upon  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  whlcb  would 
materially  reduce  this  shortage.    I  refer 


to  my  proposal  to  return  the  blanking  of 
coins  to  private  enterprise  which  had 
this  function  prior  to  its  curtailment  due 
to  defense  demands  at  the  time  of  World 
War  II. 

Many  of  our  industries  are  equipped 
to  do  this  job,  and  I  am  confident  that 
referring  it  to  them  would  reduce  Gov- 
ernment cost  and  increase  the  volume  of 
coins  in  circulation. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1964] 
Coin     Shortages     Moxtnting     in     United 
States — Cattse  Is  Traced  to  Vending  Ma- 
chines and  Meters 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington,  April  4. — There  Is  now  a 
serious  shortage  in  the  country  of  silver  dol- 
lars and  other  coins.  From  the  public's 
viewpoint,  this  it  not  yet  acute.  Apart  from 
rare  coin  collectors,  who  have  become  more 
numerous  in  recent  years,  and  plggybank 
savers,  most  people  are  not  hoarding  coins 
to  protect  themselves  against  scarcity. 

Yet,  as  banks  and  large  retail  stores  report, 
there  is  not  enough  coin  to  go  around. 

Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  officials  say 
that  the  demand  for  coin  from  all  major 
sections  of  the  country  is  outstripping  sup- 
ply. Congress  is  considering  a  request  for 
funds  to  permit  weekend  production  at  the 
Government's  two  mints,  Denver  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  to  build  a  new  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

"There  Is  a  chronic,  serious  coin  shortage 
In  this  country,"  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  WiUiam  McChesney  Mar- 
tin, Jr..  told  Congress  the  other  day. 

"Between  now  and  3  years  from  now 
the  earliest  a  new  Philadelphia  mint  could 
be  put  in  operation,  we're  going  to  have 
some  very  difficult  times,"  Robert  A.  Wallace, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said 
in  an  interview. 

Officials  say  that  all  coins  are  in  short  sup- 
ply. The  consensus  Is  that  the  rapid  expan- 
sion in  coin-operated  vending  machines, 
laundries  and  parking  meters  is  the  cause. 

coin  demand  rising 

Cigarette,  sandwich  and  coffee  machines 
in  office  buildings;  pay  telephones;  unat- 
tended newspaper  vending  boxes;  highway 
restroom  devices — all  gobble  up  coins  and 
keep  them  out  of  circulation. 

Lending  support  to  this  hypothesis  was  the 
comment  of  a  Washington  restavirant  man- 
ager, who  was  not  worried  about  a  shortage. 
He  said  he  could  get  aU  the  coin  he  needed 
from  the  man  who  services  his  Jukebox  and 
cigarette  machines. 

That  the  demand  for  coins  has  risen  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  than  was  gen- 
erally anticipated  can  be  seen  in  a  forecast 
made  for  the  Treasury  early  in  1963  by  Ar- 
thur D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  con- 
sulting company. 

It  estimated  that  4.1  million  new  coins 
would  be  needed  from  the  two  mints  in 
1964. 

In  fact,  the  mints  are  turning  out  Just 
that  many,  and  the  output  is  far  short  of 
what  the  economy  is  demanding.  A  House- 
passed  appropriation  bill  would  let  the  mints 
extend  their  present  three -shift  operations 
to  weekends,  thereby  increasing  production 
by  about  300  million  coins  a  year,  or  6  mil- 
lion a  week. 

BANKS  are   short,  TOO 

Output  should  be  6  billion  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wallace.  Moreover,  whereas  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  likes  to  have  a  working 
inventory  of  2  billion  coins.  Its  vavQts  are 
empty.  Another  2  billion  coins  should 
be  in  the  commercial  pipeline — mainly  bank 
vaults — according  tjo  Mr.  Wallace.  It  is 
virtually  empty. 

A  Washington  bank  acknowledged  that  it 
could  not  provide  all  the  pennies  a  large  food 


chain  wanted.  The  manager  of  a  downtown 
drugstore,  who  does  business  with  another 
bank,  has  trouble  getting  all  the  pennies 
he  wants. 

Banks  in  New  Jersey  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania have  asked  a  bank  here  to  get  them 
coins  from  the  Treasury.  Late  last  summer, 
a  Washington  bank  canvassed  closing  New 
Jersey  shore  resorts  for  coins. 

Although  there  are  local  variations  in  the 
popularity  of  coins — the  half  doUar  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  much  demand  in  New  York,  for 
example — officials  say  the  shortage  covers  all 
denominations. 

Why  did  the  Government  let  the  problem 
develop? 

The  most  important  factor,  offlcials  say,  is 
that  the  sk3rrocketing  demand  for  coin  for 
ordinary  use  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
As  recently  as  1959,  production  dipped  to  1.6 
million  coins,  a  sufficient  number  to  meet 
public  needs  then. 

Secondly,  Congress  in  1962  Ignored  a  Treas- 
ury request  for  fvinds  for  stepped-up  pro- 
duction. It  voted  the  money  belatedly  early 
in  1963,  then  late  last  year  failed  to  act  on 
requests  for  more  overtime  money  and  $500,- 
000  for  architectural  studies  for  the  new 
mint. 

At  the  Christmas  season  the  shortage  was 
intensified. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  ALCATRAZ  ISLAND 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alca- 
traz  is  a  name  familiar  the  world 
around.  Ever  since  the  island  was  dis- 
covered more  than  400  years  ago  it  has 
intrigued  the  imagination  of  those  who 
have  seen  it  or  read  about  it.  Viewed 
from  the  hills  and  docks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco it  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  for- 
bidden rock,  looming  suddenly  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  swept  by  the  elements 
and  shrouded  in  fog  and  mystery.  Those 
who  have  given  credence  to  the  rumors 
that  have  swirled  about  it  like  the  icy 
currents  at  Its  base,  look  upon  it  as  a  blot 
on  the  face  of  humanity  and  a  scourge 
to  some  people's  conscience.  Still 
others,  perhaps  most  of  the  people  who 
live  in  the  area,  feel  that  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  heritage,  perhaps  even  the 
rugged  charm  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

As  a  result  of  the  nationwide  interest 
in  Alcatraz  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
create  a  special  Commission  to  develop 
a  sound  proposal  for  Its  future  use.  I 
am  pleased  to  serve  on  that  Commis- 
sion, as  the  representative  of  this  august 
body,  along  with  such  distinguished  as- 
sociates as  Lt.  Gov.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
of  California,  California  State  Senator  J. 
Eugene  McAteer,  and  Mr.  James  F. 
Thatcher,  of  the  San  Francisco  bar.  The 
Commission  recently  met  at  Alcatraiz 
and  elected  as  its  chairman.  Senator 
Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri,  who  Is  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Island  through 
his  long  and  distinguished  work  as 
chsdrman  of  the  UJS.  Senate's  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Penitentiaries. 

The  Commission,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
already  received  a  large  number  of  writ- 
ten suggestions  concerning  the  use  of  the 
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Island  and  has  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
subject  for  April  24  and  25  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  apparent  from  the  sugges- 
tions now  in  hand,  however,  that  many 
people  are  stiT  not  fully  or  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  island's  history,  its 
physical  characteristics,  or  the  cost  fac- 
tors that  must  be  considered  in  determim- 
ing  what  should  be  done  with  the  prop- 
erty. I  have  therefore  collected  some  6f 
this  information  and  hope  through  thjis 
means  to  be  of  assistance  to  our  ccjl- 
leagues  in  the  House  and  to  the  ma4y 
sincere  persons  who  wish  to  submit  pro- 
posals to  the  Commission. 

HISTORY    OF    ALCATRAZ 

The  island  was  first  seen  by  a  Euro- 
pean scarcely  50  years  after  Columbiis 
discovered  America.  In  1545,  Lt.  Ba^- 
tholomo  Perrolo,  who  was  in  command  of 
a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  on  »n 
exploratory  march  through  California, 
gazed  upon  it  from  shore.  But  it  w|as 
more  than  200  years  later  before  a  Euro- 
pean set  foot  on  Alcatraz.  In  1775  it  w|eis 
surveyed  at  the  direction  of  Don  Juin 
Manuel  de  Ayala,  lieutenant  of  frigate, 
commanding  the  packet  boat  San  Carlos. 
which  had  been  given  the  mission  of  sur- 
veying all  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Ayajla 
named  the  island  Isla  de  Alcatraces. 

The  island  was  first  put  to  \ise  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  1846  t|ie 
Governor  of  California.  Pio  Poco.  grantied 
it  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nampd 
Juhan  Workman.  Workman  in  turn 
sold  it  for  $5,000  to  a  legal  representatijve 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  who  happenjed 
to  be  his  son-in-law.  There  is  no  eti- 
dence,  incidentally,  that  this  cozy  d^al 
brought  on  a  congressional  investigati  in 
or  criticism  from  the  General  Accouiit- 
ing  Office. 

General  Fremont,  who  was  a  govern- 
ment in  himself  in  those  days,  tried  to 
turn  it  over  to  a  private  company,  put 
after  suits  instituted  by  both  sides  it  vf&s 
determined  that  the  property  belonged 
to  the  Government.  Following  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  the  Government  began 
fortifying  the  bay  and  making  it  secure 
for  American  vessels.  The  first  light- 
house on  the  west  coast  was  erected  on 
Alcatraz  in  1854.  and  the  first  fortiflda- 
tions  on  the  west  coast  were  completed 
on  Alcatraz  in  1858  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$2  million. 

MILrrART    PRISON 

What  tiimed  out  to  be  a  fateful  deci- 
sion was  made  in  1868.  In  that  y^ar 
Alcatraz  was  designed  as  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  military  prisoners  with  long 
sentences.  It  was  perhaps  the  presence 
of  several  Indian  scouts  among  the  pri- 
soners that  led  to  the  practice  of  using 
Alcatraz  for  the  detention  of  troublesome 
Indians.  Among  the  Indians  eventually 
held  there  were  two  teenage  members  of 
Captain  Jack's  band.  Captain  JackJ  as 
some  may  recall,  was  the  Indian  cl^ief 
who  in  1872  contrived  the  massacrej  of 
Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  and  several 
members  of  a  peace  commission  and  T|ho 
with  a  handful  of  men,  women,  and  cljiil- 
dren  holed  up  in  the  lava  beds  near 
Tule  Lake,  Calif.,  where  he  held  of  a 
thousand  besieging  soldiers  for  nearl^  a 
year.     When  the  little  band  was  ciip- 


tured,  Captain  Jack  and  the  three  other 
male  adults  still  alive  were  executed. 
Later,  in  the  1880's,  several  Indian  chiefs 
were  held  on  Alcatraz,  among  them  a 
Chiricahua  Apache  and  friend  of  Geron- 
imo's  named  Kae-te-na. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican War  Alcatraz  became  crowded  with 
military  prisoners.  Adding  to  the  con- 
gestion was  a  company  of  men  who  were 
stationed  on  the  island  while  recovering 
from  the  dysentery  they  had  brought 
back  from  the  Philippines.  Then  in  1906 
the  earthquake  hit  San  Francisco,  and 
for  2  weeks  the  California  National 
Guard  held  on  Alcatraz  the  prisoners 
who  had  to  be  removed  from  the  local 
jails.  In  1907  Alcatraz  achieved  some 
permanence  when  it  was  formally  desig- 
nated the  Pacific  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Prison. 

JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT    TAKES    OVER    ALCATRAZ 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  n  the 
nimiber  of  military  prisoners  dropped 
off  sharply  and  the  Army  found  that  it 
no  longer  needed  the  island  prison. 
About  this  time  prohibition  ended  and 
the  Nation's  gangsters  took  to  robbing 
banks  and  kidnapping  rich  people.  The 
situation  was  critical  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  addition  to  beefing 
up  its  law  enforcement  agencies  and  ob- 
taining new  Federal  crime  legislation, 
felt  that  a  special  prison  was  needed, 
one  that  would  hold  the  desperadoes  of 
the  day  and  one  that  would  deter  those 
who  might  wish  to  take  their  places  In 
outlawry.  The  Department  took  over 
Alcatraz  in  1934,  made  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  interests  of  security,  and 
opened  it  as  a  minimum-privilege  maxi- 
mum-security penitentiary. 

Over  a  period  of  nearly  29  years  more 
than  1,500  prisoners  were  committed  to 
Alcatraz,  most  of  them  transferred  from 
other  prisons  where  they  had  proven  to 
be  dangerously  assaultive  and  escape- 
conscious.  It  was  at  Alcatraz  that  Al 
Capone.  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
overlord  of  crime  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  became  a  creature  despised  by 
his  fellow  prisoners  and  cringing  vmder 
their  disapprobation.  It  was  there  that 
Machine  Gun  Kelly  turned  from  a  gun- 
man into  a  bookish,  reflective  convert 
to  religion.  It  was  there  that  in  1946 
three  prisoners  who  had  killed  before 
turned  Alcatraz  into  a  battlegroiuid  and 
killed  again.  Two  courageous  officers 
lost  their  lives  in  braving  the  convicts' 
gunfire  and  several  others  were  wounded 
before  it  was  over. 

Many  rumors  circulated  concerning 
Alcatraz,  and  the  very  name  took  on  a 
grim  connotation.  But  the  rumors  were 
unwarranted.  The  dungeons  built  by 
the  Army  under  the  old  cellblock  were 
never  used  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  men  were  treated  humanely. 
Alcatraz  admittedly  had  few  privileges, 
and  the  regime  consisted  chiefly  of  work, 
yard  exercise,  and  what  recreation  and 
study  could  be  undertaken  within  the 
confines  of  a  cell.  But,  the  penitentiary's 
industries  made  an  enviable  record  of 
contributing  to  the  defense  effort  during 
World  War  11.  On  occasion  the  oil  or 
water  color  paintings  of  the  Alcatraz 
inmates  were   exhibited  in  San  Fran- 


cisco. And  many  men  were  eventually 
returned,  markedly  improved  in  attitude 
and  behavior,  to  the  institutions  from 
which  they  had  been  transferred.  Many 
of  them  also  completed  their  sentences 
and  were  released  to  the  free  commu- 
nity. Some  lost  little  time  in  getting 
back  into  trouble,  but  others  began  to 
live  quietly  productive  lives,  including  a 
number  who  settled  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area. 

An  example  is  a  highly  Intelligent,  now 
middle-aged  man  who  came  to  Alcatraz 
on  a  25 -year  term  for  postal  robbery. 
He  was  a  fugitive  from  a  State  prison 
term.  He  spent  his  early  years  at  Alca- 
traz writing  short  stories  for  western 
magazines  and  plotting  an  escape.  A 
quiet,  respectful  prisoner,  he  gained  the 
trust  of  the  prison  officials  and  won  a 
coveted  assignment  on  the  dock,  where 
among  other  duties  he  "shook  down"  the 
incoming  laundry  sent  to  Alcatraz  by  the 
Army.  He  managed  to  steal  a  uniform 
and  cached  it  on  a  beam  under  the  dock. 
One  day  when  the  tide  was  low,  he 
dropped  beneath  the  dock  while  the 
Army  ferry  was  unloading,  put  on  the 
uniform  and  calmly  walked  aboard  the 
boat  and  busied  himself  trucking  freight 
about  the  deck.  He  was  still  aboard 
when  the  boat  left,  but  his  freedom  was 
shortlived.  His  absence  from  Alcatraz 
was  discovered  within  a  few  minutes  and 
he  was  taken  into  custody  when  the  boat 
docked  at  Angel  Island.  This  man 
finally  finished  both  his  Federal  and 
State  terms  and  is  now  doing  technical 
writing  for  an  industrial  firm  in  Califor- 
nia and  TV  and  short  story  writing  on 
the  side.  His  days  as  a  robber,  if  not 
forgotten,  are  now  relegated  to  his  mem- 
ories of  the  past. 

FUNCTIONS  REVIEWED 

In  its  day,  Alcatraz  served  a  socially 
useful  purpose.  By  undertaking  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  most  dangerous  crimi- 
nals in  America  it  enabled  other  prisons 
to  make  a  rapid  transition  from  the  stag- 
nated prison  programs  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  the  dynamic  programs  of  today, 
in  which  every  technique  known  to  the 
behavioral  sciences  is  applied  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  offender.  Alcatraz  also 
protected  the  public  by  keeping  its  dan- 
gerous prisoners  in  secure  custody. 
Hundreds  of  men  plotted  to  escape  fi;om 
Alcatraz,  but  only  40  made  an  actual  at- 
tempt. Only  one — Paul  Scott,  serving 
30  years  for  bank  robbery — ever  made  it 
to  the  mainland,  and  by  the  time  the  tide 
carried  him  there  he  was  so  nearly  dead 
from  exposure  that  he  could  go  no  far- 
ther. 

Alcatraz  was  also  Intended  to  be  a 
deterrent.  Whether  it  was  successful  in 
this  respect  remains  a  matter  of  dis- 
agreement. But  no  one  can  dispute  that 
it  served  as  the  very  symbol  of  the  wages 
of  crime. 

COMMISSION  VISITS  ALCATRAZ 

When  last  month  my  fellow  commis- 
sioners and  I  visited  the  island,  we  found 
to  our  pleasure  that  Alcatraz  is  not  al- 
together bleak  and  barren  despite  Its 
lonely  isolation  and  the  unhappy  pur- 
pose it  served  for  so  long.  Here  and 
there  about  the  island,  fiowers  spring 
unexpectedly    from    patches    of    earth 
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brought  from  the  mainland  and  tucked 
in  crevices  in  the  rocks.  Shrubbery  and 
even  trees  have  been  coaxed  to  grow  in 
this  imported  soil.  Roadside  walls  are 
draped  with  vines,  and  an  occasional 
grassy  plot  softens  the  rugged  contours 
carved  by  nature. 

The  house  once  assigned  to  the  warden 
stands  at  the  very  peak  of  the  giant  rock 
which  forms  the  Island.  Standing  there 
one  views  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  Bay 
Bridge  stretching  from  Oakland  to  San 
Francisco,  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
spanning  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and 
one  recognizes  man's  perennial  ability 
to  reconcile  beauty  and  necessity.  The 
skyline  of  the  city  itself,  touched  with 
the  sun  and  rising  step  on  step  to  the 
jutting  outlines  of  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Hotel  and  the  Fairmount  and  Coit  Tow- 
ers, has  an  element  of  fantasy,  almost  as 
though  it  were  made  of  the  stuff  of  imag- 
ination Instead  of  wood  and  stone  and 
steel.  The  liners,  freighters,  and  tramp 
steamers  crowding  the  harbor  bespeak 
the  continous  tide  of  wealth  and  mys- 
tery flowing  between  the  Golden  Gate 
and  other  seaports  over  the  world. 

A  HARSH  AND  FORBIDDING  ROCK 

Looking  about  us  we  could  well  under- 
stand how  Alcatraz  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  so  many  people.  But 
looking  about  us  we  could  also  see  that 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  decide 
what  purpose  Alcatraz  could  most  ap- 
propriately serve  in  the  future.  Its  aura 
of  mystery  and  romance  notwithstand- 
ing, Alcatraz  remains  a  harsh  and  for- 
bidding rock  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
lashed  by  hostile  currents  and  wind  and 
frequently  oppressed  by  heavy  fogs.  Rec- 
ords show  that  the  tidal  currents  run  at 
a  velocity  of  3  knots  during  flood  and 
nearly  4  knots  during  ebb.  The  tidal 
action  ranges  between  4  and  9  feet,  and 
increases  at  times  to  as  much  as  11  feet. 
The  winds  range  from  4  to  24  miles  per 
hour.  Even  in  the  best  of  seasons  the 
temperatures  do  not  rise  much  above  55 
or  60  degrees. 

The  island  Is  only  22  acres  in  extent. 
About  20  percent  has  been  leveled  to  an 
elevation  averaging  63  feet,  and  its  high- 
est point  is  about  136  feet  above  sea  level. 
There  is  no  water  on  the  island,  and  no 
soil  other  than  the  few  handfuls  that 
men  have  carried  to  it  from  the  main- 
land. The  sides  of  the  Island  are  actu- 
ally cliffs  that  drop  sharply  to  the  floor 
of  the  bay.  leaving  little  foothold  for 
docking  facilities.  The  island  itself  is 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  shore  at  the 
nearest  point,  and  in  bad  weather  is  vir- 
tually isolated. 

Alcatraz  now  has  25  buildings,  mostly 
deteriorated,  and  various  miscellaneous 
facilities,  also  deteriorated,  including 
utility  systems,  docking  facilities,  roads 
and  walkways.  All  but  six  of  the  build- 
ings are  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. Family  quarters  include  four 
apartment  buildings,  two  single  dwell- 
ings, one  duplex  and  four  cottages. 
There  is  also  a  powerplant  and  industrial 
storage  buildings  and  shops.  The  main 
cellhouse,  with  82,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  is  the  largest  building  on  the  island 
but  in  extremely  deteriorated  condition. 
There  Is  also  fresh  water  storage  with  a 
capacity  of  750.000  gallons.  The  UJ3. 
Coast  Guard  has  a  small  lot  where  a 


lighthouse  is  operated  remotely  from  the 
mainland. 

COSTS    ESTIMATED 

Any  proposal  for  the  future  use  of  the 
island  involving  service  for  large  num- 
bers of  regular  visitors  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly.  It  will  cost,  just  as  a 
beginning,  an  estimated  $1^2  million  to 
demolish  the  various  buildings  now  on 
the  island  and  dump  the  debris  into  the 
bay  along  the  island  shore.  But  if  the 
waste  material  is  to  be  barged  away,  the 
cost  would  rise  to  $3  million.  It  would 
cost  an  estimated  $300,000  to  nm  an 
electric  line  to  the  island.  It  would  cost 
$500,000  for  a  water  line  and  a  water 
system.  It  would  cost  $300,000  for  a  new 
sewerage  system.  It  would  cost  $500,000 
for  a  central  heating  syst«n  if  needed. 
It  would  cost  $100,000  to  rebuild  the 
docking  facilities.  The  construction  of 
any  buildings  on  the  island  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  regardless  of  size.  With 
the  necessity  for  barging  all  equipment 
and  materials  to  the  island,  and  trans- 
porting workers  there  every  day,  the 
costs  of  construction  would  soar  far 
above  the  costs  of  similar  construction 
on  the  mainland. 

Any  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Island 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the 
costs  of  transportation  for  all  future 
visitors,  which  for  a  round  trip  would, 
on  the  basis  of  present  experience,  run 
to  several  dollars  per  passenger. 

The  numerous  proposals  received  by 
the  Commission  concerning  the  eventual 
fate  of  the  island  fall  chiefly  into  a  few 
general  categories.  These  include  a  pris- 
on museum — possibly  with  wax  figures. 
a  cultural  center,  an  educational  facil- 
ity, a  statue  of  some  personage  or  saint, 
or  sale  to  a  private  individual  for  use  as 
a  home  or  restaurant.  The  most  com- 
mon suggestion  is  to  create  a  memorial 
to  peace,  recognizing  San  Francisco  as 
birthplace  of  the  United  Nations. 

COMMISSION    OPENMINDED 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are 
completely  openmlnded  concerning  these 
suggestions  and  any  others  that  might 
be  received  through  the  mail  or 
the  hearings  scheduled  for  the  latter 
part  of  this  month.  However,  our  delib- 
erations so  far  have  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  recommendation  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Commission  must 
take  the  cost  factors  outlined  above  into 
realistic  account  and  must  not  depend 
upon  large  expenditures  of  either  public 
or  private  funds.  We  are  also  agreed 
that  any  proposal  we  adopt  must  be  one 
whose  realization  would  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness of  this  great  western  en- 
trance to  the  United  States  and  meet 
with  wholehearted  public  acceptance. 

With  the  active  participation  of  in- 
terested citizens — a  participation  which 
has  been  constructive  and  encouraging 
to  date — the  Commission  is  confldent 
that  a  fitting  proposal  for  the  future  use 
of  Alcatraz  can  be  developed — a  use 
which  will  continue  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  excite  the  imaginations  of 
Americans  for  generations  to  come. 


from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refus- 
ing to  have  its  fiag  lowered  in  the  Canal 
Zone  to  honor  a  great  American  and 
defender  of  human  freedom  everywhere, 
the  Government  of  Panama  is  guilty  of 
a  contemptible  affront  not  only  to  the 
memory  of  General  MacArthur,  but  to 
the  free  people  of  the  hemisphere  and 
the  world. 

The  Panamanian  action  Is  as  senseless 
as  it  Is  insensitive.  It  reflects  a  degree  of 
petty  malice  that  could  cast  a  dark  cloud 
over  United  States-Panamanian  rela- 
tions at  an  especially  critical  time. 

Our  own  Government  should  never 
have  acceded  to  the  Panamanian  refusal 
to  fly  their  flag  at  half-mast.  Either  the 
Panamanian  flag  should  be  flown  at  half- 
mast  in  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  period 
of  mourning  for  General  MacArthur,  or 
it  should  not  be  flown  there  at  all. 


GRASSROOTS  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  has  pointed  out,  yester- 
day's Wisconsin  primary  is  Indeed  a 
grassroots  message  to  both  national 
political  parties.  It  is  a  message  that 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  those 
currently  pushing  tl;e  so-called  civil 
rights  bill. 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  has  received 
over  a  quarter-of-a-million  votes  for 
President  In  a  Northern  State,  although 
opposed  by  the  Governor  of  that  State, 
members  of  the  Federal  Cabinet,  major 
city  newspapers  and  other  powerful 
political  spokesmen.  This  showing  must 
be  considered  an  electoral  upset  of  the 
first  order,  and  advocates  of  Federal 
force  laws  will  Ignore  this  message  at 
great  risk  to  the  political  and  social 
stability  of  the  country. 

Governor  Wallace  has  performed  a 
great  service  in  dramatizing  the  deep- 
seated  and  widespread  resentment 
against  Federal  usurpation  of  States 
rights  and  personal  liberties. 

The  word  has  gone  out  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  I  predict  that  It  will  soon  go  out 
from  other  States  and  areas  of  tlie  coun- 
try. Is  it  not  time  for  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  regiment  the  people  of 
America  to  take  heed  and  to  reconsider 
their  radical  course? 


SENSELESS  AND  INSENSITIVE 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


MISS  LUELLA   SCHLOEMAN: 
DISTINGUISHED  NURSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  F^qtia]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SPEAKER.    Is    there   objectloii     lady,  she  replied  when  asked  about  the 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froHi 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection.  J 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Januai^ 
of  this  year,  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  came  to  a  close  when  Miss  Luella 
Schloeman  bid  farewell  to  her  duties  $s 
administrator  of  the  Shriners'  Hospital 
for  Crippled  Children  in  Greenville.  S.q., 
retiring  from  a  position  she  had  filled  ^ 
ably  with  devotion,  dignity,  and  love  f(^r 
some  34  years.  , 

The  story  of  this  magnificent  hospital 
is  interwoven  into  the  life  of  Mi^s 
Schloeman,  for  in  truth  it  has  been  h*r 
life  and  from  this  dedication  nearly 
12,000  crippled  children,  who  mig|it 
otherwise  have  known  no  hope  for  la 
normal  life,  have  been  ministered  to. 

Miss  Schloeman  has  been  connected 
with  Shrine  hospitals  since  1925  when 
she  joined  the  staff  of  the  hospital  In 
Shreveport,  La.,  as  head  nurse  in  the  op- 
erating room.  I  think  it  interestmg  to 
note  that  this  native  of  Warren  County, 
Mo.,  has  two  sisters  who  are  also  nurses. 
Miss  Schloeman  related  to  a  newspa- 
per reporter  on  her  retirement  that  she 
had  wanted  to  be  a  nurse  even  as  a  child. 
She  began  her  nursing  career  during  f  n 
appeal  for  nurses  by  the  armed  servides 
in  1917.  entering  training  in  January 
1919.  immediately  following  World  War 
I,  smd  was  graduated  in  1922. 

She  joined  the  staff  of  the  Greenville 
Shrine  Hospital  and  was  named  adminis- 
trator in  1929,  after  having  served.  2 
years  as  assistant  administrator.  I 

The  years  have  rolled  rapidly  by  lor 
Miss  Schloeman  since  that  time.  Y4ar 
by  year,  children  came  to  the  hospital!  to 
be  healed  and  as  the  years  passed,  this 
number  rose  into  the  thousands.  I 

She  saw  three  major  renovation  proj- 
ects carried  out  during  that  time,  making 
the  Greenville  Shrine  Hospital  onel  of 
the  finest  children's  hospitals  in  the  Na- 
tion. I 

Miss  Schloeman  was  a  guiding  fotce 
in  all  of  these  accomplishments.  I 

I  think  it  tremendously  significant]  of 
her  devotion  that  in  all  these  years,  ^he 
never  missed  a  day  of  work  due  to  illnjess 
in  her  entire  nursing  career.  I 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Shriners  Op- 
erate 17  crippled  children's  hospital^  in 
the  United  States.  Mexico,  and  Canaida. 
And  today,  the  Shriners  are  embarWng 
on  a  new  program  in  building  treatiruent 
centers  for  bums  to  provide  medical  aare 
and  research  for  a  tragedy  which  befklls 
thousands  of  youngsters  in  this  Nallon 
each  year. 

Shrine  hospitals  are  operated  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  a  crippled  c^ld 
be  able  to  be  helped  and  its  parents  inot 
financially  able  to  provide  for  the  expen- 
sive medical  care  required.  No  paynjent 
can  be  made  for  this  treatment. 

The  Greenville  hospital  is  an  Integral 
part  of  this  tremendous  story.  Here 
youngsters  from  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee.  Alabama,  Georgia.  Flor- 
ida. Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky have  been  treated.  j 

Is  it  not  a  tremendous  story  to  tell 
that  in  the  years  that  Miss  Schloema^ di- 
rected the  hospital  over  11.500  cripaled 
children  were  helped?     Typical  of  the 
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most  memorable  event  in  her  life 

Just  seeing  a  child  walk  who  never  walked 
before. 

She  experienced  this  wonderful  feel- 
ing thousands  of  times  in  her  long  and 
distinguished  career. 

In  the  number  of  children  who  have 
been  treated  at  the  Shrine  Hospital  in 
Greenville  have  been  several  hundred 
from  my  district  in  Florida.  Included  in 
this  number  is  my  own  administrative 
assistant.  From  him  I  have  learned  of 
the  great  work  of  the  Shrine  and  its 
"Temples  of  Mercy"  and  feel  that  no 
greater  work  goes  on  today  than  that 
which  they  do. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  given 
these  thousands  of  children,  tremendous 
advances  in  medical  knowledge  have  been 
made  by  the  physicians  in  these  hospi- 
tals. A  recounting  of  these  miracles  in 
surgery  and  treatment  would  fill  a  book. 
Integral  parts  of  the  story  of  this  hos- 
pital were  the  much  beloved  Dr.  J.  War- 
ren White  and  Mr.  John  M.  Holmes.  The 
passing  of  both  of  these  men  was  a  deep 
personal  loss  for  thousands  of  patients 
and  former  patients. 

Dr.  White  served  as  chief  surgeon  of 
the  hospital  for  many  years  and  his  bril- 
liant skill,  matched  with  his  keen  per- 
sonality, made  him  a  beloved  figure  for 
the  children  he  ministered  to  so  well. 
Mr.  Holmes,  known  affectionately  as 
Uncle  Johnny,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  his  thousands  of 
acts  of  kindness  Uve  in  their  memory. 

Serving  today  as  chairman  of  the 
board  is  Mr.  J.  Ed  Hart,  another  devoted 
individual  whose  service  is  a  legend  to 
the  thousands  of  youngsters  who  have 
been  and  are  patients  at  the  hospital. 

He  said  on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Schloe- 
man's  retirement: 

As  administrator.  Miss  Luella  Schloeman. 
who  has  been  with  us  since  the  hospital 
opened.  Is  a  most  remarkable  and  dedicated 
person.  Besides  keeping  an  immaculate 
hospital  and  being  a  capable  executive,  she 
Is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  Christian 
characters  It  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to 

know. 

Her  every  thought  appears  to  be  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  entrusted  to  her  care, 
and  because  of  her  Chrlst-Uke  ministrations. 
I  think  one  can  sense  or  feel  as  they  go 
through  the  wards  an  atmosphere  of  pa- 
tience, kindness,  tenderness,  and  love.  The 
happiness  In  the  children's  faces  reflect  it. 

Miss  Schloeman  has  seen  tremendous 
strides  made  in  medical  science  in  her 
distinguished  career.  The  Shrine  Hos- 
pital has  been  her  life.  Hers  has  been  a 
life  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  &nd  I 
seek  here  today  in  this  humble  tribute  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren she  has  given  herself  for.  They 
stand  as  living  memorials  to  the  life  and 
work  of  this  noble  lady. 

For  all  of  them,  for  all  of  us,  I  be- 
speak a  heartfelt  note  of  gratitude. 


Mr.  Tkague  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  Wednesday,  April  8 
and  Thursday.  April  9,  on  account  of 
ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  SiLER.  for  AprU  13  through  April 
18.  on  account  of  necessity  of  being  in 
Kentucky  on  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brademas  and  to  include  a  series 
of  addresses  delivered  on  March  16.  not- 
withstanding the  fact  it  exceeds  the  lim- 
it and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $270. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Abele. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Carey 

Mr.  Healey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Hanna. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Secrest  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  .  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  today. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  reason  for  this  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  Because  it  is  already 
Thursday.  ,    ^    . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  not  looked  at 
the  clock,  but  I  guess  that  is  right.  We 
meet  again  today,  but  I  hope  not  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  just  hope  that 
possibly  we  can  order  the  affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  little  better. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  With  the  gentleman's 
cooperation,  I  think  we  can.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  44  minutes, 
a.m.) ,  Thursday,  April  9.  1964,  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon,  Thurs- 
day. AprU  9. 1964. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1922.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. transmltUng  a  draft  of  a  propoeed 
bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  section  8(e) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1923.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Tualatin 
project.  Oregon,  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
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1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.  295);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Ciommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7301.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
341  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1308).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  10734.  A  bill  to  establish  a  5-day  week 
for  postmasters;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  10735.  A  bin  to  Increase  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARDY : 
H.R.  10736.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  comprising  the  U.S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Portsmouth,  Va.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD : 
US..  10737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  high 
morale  In  the  uniformed  services  by  provid- 
ing a  program  of  medical  care  for  certain 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
Hit.  10738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  permit  premium  com- 
pensation of  flrefightlng  employees  to  be 
considered  as  basic  salary  for  the  purpose  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HR.  10739.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  otherwise 
entitled  thereto  even  though  he  has  been 
assigned  Government  quarters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  10740.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
HJl.  10741.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  10742.  A  bill  to  adjvist  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  Eind  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  10743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages 
and  salary  of  employees  from  withholding 
for  tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  10744.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the  author- 
ity for  flight  Instruction  for  members  of  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER : 
H.R.  10745.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  May  21,  1920,  to  require  the  procure- 
ment  of  certain   services  from   commercial 
suppliers    when    economy    will    result   from 
such  procurement,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  10746.  A  bill  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
the  Veterans'  Hospital,  East  Orange,  N.J.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  10747.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance  of   a  special    commemorative   postage 
stamp  In  memory  of  Dr.  Jose  Rlzal,  Philip- 
pine champion  of  liberty,  and  ex-President 
Emilio  Agulnaldo,  freedom  fighters;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  10748.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(d) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HM.  10749.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  the  Fed- 
eral   Deposit    Insurance    Act,    as    amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HH.  10750.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.   custom   inspector    (nonsupervlsory) 
In  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of 
the    Treasury,    to    place    such    position    In 
grade  10  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
HJl.  10751.  A    bill    to    increase    annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and   disability   fund;    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE : 
H.R.  10752.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.J.  Res.  987.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  29th  day  of 
May  in  each  year  as  John  P.  Kennedy  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  672.  Resolution    to    provide    addi- 
tional   funds    for    the     investigations    and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolutions  179; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 
H.  Res.  673.  Resolution    providing    for   the 
protection  of  public  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  10753.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Callarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  10754.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Young  K.   Kim;    to  the  Conunlttee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  10755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ml  Cha 
Chun;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  10756.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Anna 
NouUet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  10757.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gemma 
Lee  ( Chin  Ok  Lee ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
H.R.  10758.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   the 
Splrldon  Platls  family;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  10759.  A  bin    for    the   reUef    of   Mrs. 
Anna   Crlstlna   Ralnforth;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
HJB.  10760.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Wle  Lie 
Bong  and  Jenny  Kim-Yang  (nee  Lie)   Bong; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10761.  A    bin    for   the   relief    of   Llm 
Wey  Nan   John    (or    John    Wey   Nan   Llm), 
and    Maude    Llm    (or    Llm    Wang    Maude 
Luella) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HORAN: 
H.J.  Res.  988.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 
ByMr.  HOSMER: 
H.J.  Res.  989.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  and  the 
issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

845.  Mr.  CAHILL  presented  a  petition  of 
the  New  Jersey  Resort  Association  relative 
to  the  great  need  for  Improving  and  main- 
taining New  Jersey's  intracoastal  waterway, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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Promoting  the  Artf  at  &t  Local  Level 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 


the  performing  arts  have  received  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  but  un- 
fortunately this  has  been  limited  In 
great  measure  t»  only  the  largest  cities, 
such  as  New  YcmIc,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco.  Even  in  Washington,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fine  National  Ssmi- 
phony  Orchestra,  the  performing  arts 
are  relatively  recent  arrivals. 

Fortunately,  all  this  is  changing.  To- 
day, in  many  medium  size  cities  across 
the  country  efforts  are  underway,  or  al- 


ready in  operation,  to  bring  the  arts  to 
all  the  people. 

One  such  program  which  has  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception  is  the  Academy 
Royale  Tlieater  at  Palm  Beach,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Hale.  A  non- 
profit educational  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  center  for  the 
performing  arts,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  ballet,  the  theater  has  been 
founded  almost  singlehanded  and  with 
great  energy  and  enthusiasm  by  Mr. 
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Hale.  A  successful  industrialist,  and  for  • 
mer  performer  himself,  he  has  given  of 
his  time,  energies,  and  resources  to  guid; 
the  community  effort  needed  to  mak; 
the  theater  a  success. 

The  theater,  in  addition  to  bringing 
to  Florida  internationally  known  artists 
will  further  scientific  and  educational 
research  in  the  field  of  the  theater  an  1 
the  ballet. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
value  of  this  enterprise,  and  its  succesji. 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  lette  •. 
received  by  Mr.  Hale  from  the  musijc 
director  of  a  well-known  theater  oh 
Long  Island : 

We  heard  Increasmgly  enthusiastic  rei>or  s 
about  the  Academy  Royale  Theater  *  •  '. 
We  took  those  with  the  usual  grain  of  salt 
growing  out  of  every  jMresent  local  petrlotlsri. 
Attending  the  opener  of  your  1963-64  season 
afforded  me  to  form  a  i>ersonal  opinion  of 
the  whole  project  •  •  •.  Your  theater  Is  a 
Jewel,  an  oasis  In  the  desert  •  •  •.  You  aie 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  decentralization  of 
the  arts  without  which  our  country  will 
never  achieve  the  cultural  level  of  the  gre  it 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  Palm  Beach  are  to  lie 
commended  for  their  interest  in,  ar  d 
their  support  of,  the  Academy  Royale 
Theater.  The  community  is  indeed  fot- 
tunate  to  have  the  valuable  talents  of 
Mr.  Frank  Hale  to  lead  the  theater  fro  n 
idea  to  fulfillment.  It  is  sincerely  hopisd 
that  other  areas  will  follow  the  example 
of  towns  like  Palm  Beach,  and  encou: 
age  greater  participation  in  the  per- 
forming arts. 
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Retired  CivU  Service  Employeei 
for  Annuitiet  Increase 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 


and  also  at  the  same  time  granted  25 
percent  increases  in  the  annuities  of 
most  of  those  previously  retired.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  further  revisions  in 
the  formula  approved  in  1956  for  those 
who  would  retire  in  the  future  made  no 
provision  whatsoever  for  persons  previ- 
ously retired.  It  was  not  until  2  years 
later,  in  1958.  that  a  10  percent  increase 
was  approved  for  persons  retired  before 
the  effective  date  of  1956  revisions. 

In  the  meantime,  salaries  were  rapidly 
climbing  in  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry,  and  inflation  was  squeez- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  annuity  dol- 
lars. In  1962,  when  the  Congress  took 
up  the  bill  to  increase  annuities,  it 
adopted  the  base  year  of  1958,  in  deter- 
mining that  cost  of  living  had  then  risen 
at  least  5  percent,  which  overlooked  a 
number  of  essential  facts.  The  increase 
in  1958  was  not  a  general  adjustment  of 
annuities,  but  only  a  belated  correction 
of  an  adjustment  neglected  for  2  years. 
The  real  gap  in  cost-of-living  deficiency 
started  in  1956  and  not  in  1958. 

I  believe  that  an  analysis  of  cost-of- 
living  figures  from  July  1956  through 
December  1962  will  disclose  that  there 
was  an  increase  during  that  period  of 
approximately  10  percent.  One-half  of 
this  gap  was  covered  by  the  increase 
which  became  effective  in  1963.  My  bill 
introduced  2  days  ago  will  provide  a  fur- 
ther adjustment  to  cover  the  rest  of  the 

gap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  I  have  sup- 
ported and  sponsored  legislation  in  be- 
half of  our  retired  civil  service  em- 
ployees which  I  felt  was  just  and  war- 
ranted. I  have  introduced  H.R.  10751 
because  I  believe  it  is  just,  warranted, 
and  needed,  and  I  urge  approval  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  proposal  in  the 
near  future. 


I  would  quote  two  paragraphs  from 
that  speech.  The  words  are  nonpartisan. 
In  the  future,  it  would  be  well  if  we  kept 
ourselves  constantly  reminded  of  the 
following  words  of  General  of  the  Army 
MacArthur  as  they  were  given  by  him  at 
that  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1952: 

Spiritually  and  physically  we  possess  the 
resource,  properly  conserved  and  realistically 
applied,  to  lead  toward  a  world  freed  from 
the  exhausting  wars  which  have  so  plagued 
the  past.  This  Is  a  practical  purpose,  not 
visionary.  For  the  destructlveness  of  mod- 
ern war  has  now  In  the  atomic  age  become 
too  frlghtfvU  to  contemplate  by  even  a  poten- 
tlal  victor. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  direction  of  oiu- 
foreign  policy.  We  must,  upon  restoration  of 
our  military  strength  and  spiritual  balance 
recklessly  dissipated  In  our  headlong  retreat 
from  victory,  chart  from  that  strength  a 
true  and  unequivocal  course  to  peace  and 
tranquillity — a  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
will  be  real,  not  fictitious;  deep-rooted,  not 
superficial.  Our  ideal  must  be  eventually  the 
abolition  of  war.  Such  Is  the  longing  hope 
of  all  the  masses  of  mankind  of  whatever 
race  or  tribe.  Indeed,  so  well  is  this  under- 
stood that  even  the  despot  in  order  to  assure 
a  following  cloaks  the  threat  or  application 
of  force  with  the  hypothetical  pretense  that 
his  purpose  Is  to  secure  the  peace. 

We  should  all  heed  well  the  words  of 
this  great  American.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  develop  all  of  our  resources  that 
we  may  remain  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain the  peace. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be 
formed  to  create  a  suitable  memorial  to 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 
To  be  in  keeping  with  his  character,  it 
should  be  one  that  can  be  used  to  some 
practical  purpose. 
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OF    IfFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'EJ 

Wednesday.  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hajve 
introduced  HJR.  10751,  to  increase  tae 
annuities  of  certain  retired  civil  servic 
employees.  My  bill  provides  that  each 
annuity  payable  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  having 
commencing  date  prior  to  January 
1963.  shall  be  increased  5  percent  eff<c- 
tive  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  mor  th 
following  enactment  of  this  act.  Sena- 
tor Maurine  Nettbekger  is  sponsoring  a 
similar  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Infiation  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
retired  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors who  are  trying  to  live  on  meaner 
retirement  annuities.  Congress  made 
an  effort  2  years  ago  to  bridge  parti  of 
the  gap  between  annuity  dollars  and  the 
cost  of  living,  but  the  5-percent  adjifct- 
ment  effective  January  1.  1963,  was  ohly 
half  enough  to  make  ends  meet.         I 

The  two  outstanding  changes  in  fche 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  were  made 
in  1948  and  in  1956.  The  revision^  in 
1948  increased  the  annuity  formula! for 
persons  who  would  retire  in  the  futui-e 


General  of  the  Army  Doaglas  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  leave 
the  eulogies  of  General  of  the  Army 
Etouglas  MacArthur  to  those  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  had  greater  per- 
sonal contact  with  that  great  patriot.  I 
simply  wish  to  express  the  deep  feeling 
of  loss  felt  by  the  people  of  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  by  the  passing  of  General 
MacArthur.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  them  in  expressing  our  condolences 
to  the  late  general  of  the  Army's  family. 
Certainly  they  should  know  that  we  share 
their  great  sorrow. 

I  first  heard  the  words  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  when  I  attended  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1952.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  keynote  address  that 
he  gave  there.  His  inspiration  carried 
us  on  to  victory  at  the  polls  in  November 
of  that  year. 


New  Pay  Bill  for  Postal  and  Other 
Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

OF    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentleman  from  Ldui- 
siana  [Mr.  Morrison]  has  introduced 
a  new  Federal  pay  bill  (HJl.  10700)  for 
our  consideration. 

This  new  bill  represents  a  construc- 
tive and  intelligent  compromise  over  the 
bill  which  this  body  did  not  see  fit  to 
approve  last  month.  It  reduces  the  pro- 
posed  pay  increase  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  for  Federal  judges  from 
$10,000  to  $7,500  and  it  delays  the  effec- 
tive date  for  these  two  categories  imtil 
January  1,  1965.  It  maintains  the  same 
provisions  for  postal  and  Federal  work- 
ers that  were  in  the  original  bill,  with 
an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  original 
Federal  pay  bill  and  I  shall  support  this 

one. 

I  know  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement which  filled  the  hearts  of 
postal  workers  in  my  district  when  this 


body  disapproved  of  the  original  pay  bill. 
These  people  need  a  pay  raise.  They 
need  it  badly.  The  Congress  had  prom- 
ised them  this  pay  raise  when  it  had 
passed  the  pay  reform  bill  of  1962. 
Postal  workers  and  Federal  workers  felt, 
quite  rightly,  that  Congress  owed  them 
a  debt  of  honor  and  that  this  debt  had 
been  repudiated. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  redeeming  our  honor  by 
passing  a  bill  that  deserves  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  every  Member  of 
this  House.  The  bill  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations which  the  late  President 
Kennedy  made  to  the  Congress  a  year 
ago  this  month.  It  also  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations which  President  John- 
son has  made  to  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
fine  bill;  a  constructive  bill  and  a  de- 
serving bill. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  help  achieve  its  passage. 


The  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

OF    IlfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  material  abundance 
which  is  characteristic  of  life  in  the 
United  States  is  a  result  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Indeed,  its  rich  supply 
of  goods  has  overflowed  around  the 
world — working  to  alleviate  hardship 
and  hunger. 

If  we  acknowledge  as  the  source  of 
our  plenty  the  free  enterprise  system 
coupled  with  the  maximum  freedom  our 
people  enjoy,  then  we  are  obligated  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  that 
system. 

Wishing  to  preserve  our  system,  we 
must  first  understand  it.  Unfortunately, 
while  the  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
question  the  value  derived  from  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  a  great  many  do 
not  understand  its  principles. 

A  rare  educational  opportimity  for 
junior  executives  and  supervisors  is  be- 
ing presented  at  the  Hall  of  Free  En- 
terprise at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
1964-65.  Here  a  course  in  Enterprise 
Economics  will  be  given  by  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity, Garden  City,  N.Y.  The  first 
class  begins  May  4. 

Enterprise  Economics  is  designed  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  the  principles 
which  guide  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Enterprise  Economics  concerns  itself 
with  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  a  competitive  environment  in 
which  the  customer  is  supreme.  It  re- 
veals those  principles  in  support  of 
sound  businesss  practices  that  result  in 
healthy  profits,  high  employment,  inno- 
vations and  an  ever-higher  standard  of 
living.  Enterprise  Economics  insists 
that  prices  of  consumer  goods  must  be 
a  decision  of  the  marketplace,  not  of 
government.        Enterprise      Economics 


teaches  that  a  free  economy  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  freedoms. 

In  explaining  the  objectives  of  the 
course.  Dr.  James  F.  Bender,  director, 
Graduate  Business  Studies,  Adelphi 
University,  said: 

Personnel  and  training  directors,  super- 
visors and  Junior  executives  from  business 
and  Industry  who  complete  the  course  can 
return  to  their  companies  and  plant  com- 
munities better  equipped  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic problems.  They  will  be  equipped  to 
help  foster  a  better  labor-management  rela- 
tionship to  the  Interests  of  the  Increased 
productivity  upon  which  our  future  depends. 
This  Is  a  major  objective  of  our  workshop. 

The  workshop  will  meet  for  2  hours 
of  classroom  work  and  1  hour  of  field 
work,  5  days  a  week  for  2  weeks.  Those 
applying  as  matriculated  students  may 
earn  as  many  as  three  graduate  credits. 

Enterprise  Economics  will  be  given  in 
six  languages;  its  cost  is  $120  with  an 
additional  $15  registration  fee.  Living 
accommodations  can  be  arranged 
through  the  university. 

Applications,  being  processed  at  this 
time,  are  available  upon  request  by  writ- 
ing to:  Dr.  James  F.  Bender,  director. 
Graduate  Business  Studies,  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity, Garden  City,  N.Y.  Special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  individuals 
applying  for  admission  during  May,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  for  those  ap- 
plying in  groups  from  selected  industries 
or  associations. 

The  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Economic  Foun- 
dation with  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  more  than  90  international,  national, 
regional  and  local  organizations. 
Among  the  national  organizations  par- 
ticipating are:  National  Small  Business 
Association,  U.S.  Jimior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  American  Institute  of  Ex- 
ecutives, National  Interfratemlty  Con- 
ference and  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council, 

The  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  is  being 
financed  by  the  voluntary,  tax  deduc- 
tible contributions  of  individuals  and 
corporations. 


Gen.  Doaglas  MacArthur — A  Tribute  to  a 
Warrior  Who  Knew  Only  the  Winning 
Way 
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Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
America's  splendid  soldier  rests  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  I  am  moved  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  title 
he  most  revered  was  "soldier."  As  a 
former  Infantrsmian  I  well  imderstand 
his  recognition  that  the  term  "American 
soldier"  is  the  highest  honor  to  which 
any  American  may  aspire.  His  code  of 
duty,  honor,  and  devotion  to  country 
should    guide    every    young    American. 


The  most  expressive  words  he  spoke  were 
these: 

There  is  no  substitute  for  victory. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  se- 
cured the  greatest  victory  in  the  life 
of  leadership  which  gained  us  victory 
after  victory  after  victory.  His  final 
victory  is  over  death  itself.  His  memory 
is  imperishable.  It  must  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  this  Nation  under  God 
must  never  retreat  from  Its  responsibility 
to  guard  the  freedom  of  every  Individual 
no  matter  how  great  the  cost  or  the 
sacrifice. 


Inside  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   IMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  in- 
formation bulletins  by  my  colleague 
from  Indiana's  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Hon.  Earl  Wilson  : 

Inside   Washington,   bt   Congressman   Eakl 
Wilson,  for  the  Week  or  March  30,  1964 

America  today  Is  at  a  crossroads,  facing  a 
decision  that  has  been  in  the  making  for  32 
yeeirs.  Americans  must  soon  select  between 
a  rocky  road  that  leads  to  a  greater  United 
States  of  the  future  or  the  deceptively 
smooth  highway  that  leads  straight  to  State 
socialism  and  a  complete  loss  of  cherished 
freedoms. 

This  Is  the  real  Issue  of  1964  which  must 
be  faced  by  the  American  voter.  Sending 
Representatives  to  Washington  who  will 
simply  continue  to  promote  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  32  years  will  be  a  vote  for  a  con- 
tinued plunge  Into  State  socialism.  Return- 
ing to  Washington  men  who  will  continue  to 
work  for  o\ir  country's  freedoms  and  futiire 
well-being  will  be  the  same  as  casting  one's 
lot  on  the  side  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  for  the  principles  of  AmericaniBm 
which  made  our  Republic  great. 

There  Is  no  middle  course.  Our  32-year 
drift  Into  socialism  must  be  stopped  now  if 
any  vestige  of  oiir  freedom  Is  to  remain. 
Socialism  has  been  spurred  on  and  sold  to 
the  people  under  the  guises  of  depression, 
national  emergencies  and  under  actual  emer- 
gency conditions  of  wartime.  Thus  has  our 
Nation  veered  from  Its  past  of  government 
by  republic  and  been  diverted  down  the  road 
to  socialism  one  time  after  another. 

Socialism's  handmaiden  and  No.  1  bene- 
ficiary— a  rampsmt  and  insatiable  bureauc- 
racy— has  flourished  throughout  the  past  32 
years.  Today  It  Is  the  No.  1  threat  mtistered 
against  our  freedom. 

The  results  of  our  32-year  experiment  with 
modified  socialism  are  all  too  apparent  today. 
We  are  now  poised  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
of  full-scale  state  socialism.  It  Is  appalling 
that  so  many  of  our  leaders  are  ready  to 
Jump  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
consequences. 

When  this  rush  toward  socialism  Is  criti- 
cized, the  pat  answers  of  the  leftwlngers  are 
disguised  in  high-sounding  phrases  and 
labels.  Americans  are  fed  political  placeboes 
that  disguise  the  bitter  truth  of  socialism  as 
experienced  by  natldns  In  th«  past.  For  ex- 
ample,  Americans   are  told   over  and   over 
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again  that  they  have  the  highest  Income  li 
^e  world.  They  are  not  told  that  they  also 
have  the  world's  highest  tax  blU  and  ths 
most  pernicious  tax  structure  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Neither  are  they  told  that  their 
country  owes  more  money  than  all  the  other 
nations  in  the  world  combined.  Nor  are  their 
encouraged  to  look  at  true  facts  which  prove 
the  near  bankruptcy  of  their  currency  ani 
monetary  system. 

While  Americans  are  told  dally  that  th^ 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the 
world,  they  are  told  in  the  same  breath  thJt 
massive  Federal  spending  is  needed  to  figt  t 
an  urgent  situation  of  widespread  povertr. 
This  is  the  same  poverty  we  were  assured  had 
been  all  but  eradicated  as  long  ago  aa  1936 

Americans  are  encouraged  to  weaken  the  r 
own  financial  foundations-^me  of  them  al- 
ready eroded  by  excessive  debt  obligations 
and  excessive  taxes.  Their  leaders  teU  them 
to  spend  their  money— as  with  the  tax  cut- 
rather  than  save  It  in  the  frugal  American 
tradition.  Meanwhile,  these  same  leaders 
continue  to  roll  out  new  spending  plans  thiit 
cannot  help  but  wipe  out  the  benefits  of  any 
tax  cut  and  demand  twice  as  much  money  n 
future  taxes  as  Is  now  being  handed  to  tlie 
taxpayer. 

Paradoxically,  while  we  urge  freedom  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  our  own  Oovernmen  ;  s 
direction  is  toward  eroding  away  and  steal- 
ing this  same  freedom  from  the  people. 

Americans  have  allowed  all  this  to  happen. 
The  qualities  of  freedom  and  Individual  en- 
terprise have  been  replaced  by  a  love  of  com- 
fort and  an  attitude  of  unconcern  as  oae 
freedom  after  another  Is  stealthily  remov(!d. 
Thus  have  we  reached  the  final  crossroads. 
After  32  years  of  socialism  in  the  United 
States,  today  there  Is  no  turning  back.  We 
must  choose  the  final  road  down  which  we 
will  travel. 

The  freedom  road  is  lined  with  pitfalls  and 
formidable  obstacles.  SeU-denial.  self-h;lp 
and  refusal  of  tantalizing  Federal  handouts, 
ignoring  the  pleas  of  well-meaning  but  gu  11- 
ble  dogooders  are  Just  a  few  of  the  stumbling 
blocks.  But  at  the  end  of  this  rough  r^ad 
lies  freedom,  world  respect,  a  strong  and  free 
economy,  a  solvent  nation  and  a  better  wc^ld 
for  our  unborn  grandchildren. 

The  socialism  road  is  wide,  broad,  lajid- 
scaped,      paved.     Everything      is      provided 
There  are  no  detours,  no  rough  road— ufctil 
the  end  is  reached.     At  the  end  of  this  rtad 
is  a  completely  regimented  economy;  an  bll- 
powerful  bureaucracy  that  will  control  ^nd 
restrict   every   move;    governmental   polities 
which  will  thwart  the  aspirations  of  tttose 
who  would  progress  on  their  own  Initiatl 
a   government   of  state   socialism   that 
make  a  mockery  of  our  American  heritr 
Taking  the  freedom  road  will  not  be 
Americans  must  lay  aside  their  comfor 
the  moment  for  greater  goals  of  the  f u 
Self-denial  at  home  and  abroad,  an  inalst 
ence  that  nationalism  replace  Internatiohal- 
Ism  m  our  foreign  policy,  demand  for  ]  the 
acceptance  of  balanced  budgets,  a  determi- 
nation to  retire  our  national  debt  and,  the 
ciui^lment  of  the  makework  and  relief  pro- 
grams  that  have  deeply  rooted   themselves 
into  the  vitals  of  our  society  are  things  that 
must  be  sought  and  fought  for  along 
freedom  road. 

Which  way  will  you  turn  this  year? 
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It  Is  a  fair  commentary  to  state  that  the 
■•big  lie"  has  come  to  be  used  as  widely  by 
the  administration  in  power  as  was  the  "big 
stick"  used  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

What  the  New  FronUer  has  really  meant 
to  the  everyday  citizen  of  our  Republic  is 
a  far  cry  from  Its  high-sounding  claims. 

IN    THE    BREAD    BASKET 

Are  you  a  housewife?  You  know  how 
much  less  your  grocery  dollar  buys  these 
days.  Foodstviff  prices  are  at  the  highest 
point  in  our  Nation's  history.  While  farm 
prices  have  slipped  alarmingly,  retail  prices 
have  tilted  upward  sharply  ever  since  Janu- 
ary, 1961,  and  are  going  up  monthly. 

The  added  dollars  you  spend  for  other 
necessities  such  as  clothing,  light  and  heat 
also  take  more  of  a  bite  from  your  purchas- 
ing power.  This  Is  due  to  the  extravagant 
spending  policies  of  the  administration  In 
Washington  today. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  Nation  has  plunged 
deeper  into  debt  by  $21  billion  in  the  last 
3  years.  Your  dollar  today  Is  worth  44.9  cents 
in  purchasing  power,  and  its  worth  goes  down 
daily.  As  purchasing  power  declines,  the 
inevitable  result  is  inflation.  That  is  what 
you  have  been  fighting  for  the  past  three 
years. 

It  is  a  fact  that  President  Eisenhower 
slowed  this  upward  spiral  to  a  standstill. 
But  the  floodgates  were  opened  again  3  years 
ago  and  you  are  now  feeling  the  pinch  more 
each  day. 

It  is  a  fact  that  while  talking  about  econ- 
omy. President  Johnson  Is  spending  $2  mil- 
lion more  each  day  than  did  President  Ken- 
nedy and  $50  million  more  each  day  than 
President  Elsenhower. 

ARE    TOU    A    BUSINESSMAN? 
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Inside  Washington  by   Congressman    Earl 
Wilson,  for  the  Week  of  April  6.  1964 
what  the  new  frontier  means  to  tou 
In  the  3  years  since  the  words  "new  fron- 
tier" became  a  part  of  our  everyday  language. 
Americana  have   been   told   countlesa   l^mes 
that   defeat    is    really   victory,   that   lo^s   of 
freedom   is,   indeed,   an   expansion  of   these 
same   freedom*,   and    that  setbacks   onj  the 
homefront  are  in  reality  progreas. 


The  New  Frontier  has  made  a  great  show  of 
being  probuslness.  but  it's  been  simply 
that— a  show.  Tax  policies,  import-export 
policies  are  all  geared  against  the  business 
community  and  titled  In  favor  of  the  advent 
of  a  socialistic  economy. 

It  is  a  fact  that  bankruptcies  In  fiscal 
1962 — the  last  evaulated  year — totaled  147,- 
780 — the  worst  figure  since  1933  and  5.000 
more  than  in  fiscal   1961. 

It  is  a  fact  that  business  failvires  under 
the  New  Frontier  now  total  64  of  every  10.000 
businesses — the  worst  rate  since  the  last  pre- 
World  War  II  year  of  1939.  Over  15,000 
businesses  failed  last  year  and  over  17,000 
the  year  before.  Yet,  while  these  businesses 
were  being  driven  to  the  wall,  merchants 
were  forced  to  raise  wages,  extend  vacation 
periods,  pay  benefits  they  couldn't  afford. 
Thus  Is  the  New  Frontier's  true  attitude 
toward  business  exposed. 

are  yott  a  farmer? 
On  January  23.  1961,  cattle  brought  $28.75 
per  100  pounds  on  the  Chicago  market.  In 
late  February  1964,  this  price  was  down  to 
below  $22  per  100  pounds  and  dropping 
steadily.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  is 
paying  more  for  what  he  must  have.  Soy- 
bean meal.  used,  for  cattle  feed,  sold  for 
$51.50  a  ton  In  1961.  Today  It  is  $72.50  a 
ton — a  40-percent  Increase.  Thus,  the 
farmer  pays  -nore  for  what  he  buys  but  gets 
less  at  the  marketplace. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  farm  failures  are 
setting  new  records  every  day?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  parity  ratio  is  at  its  lowest 
point  since  1939  and  that  farmers  nationwide 
are  being  forced  off  the  farm  in  record 
numbers? 

Much  was  made  recently  of  agreements  by 
which  Australia  and  New  Zealand  agreed  not 
to  send  unlimited  beef  into  the  United 
States.  But  contained  in  this  same  agree- 
ment was  a  provision  which  gives  these 
same  nations  an  automatic  Increase  in  the 
beef,  veal,  and  mutton  markets  of  the  future. 
The  result — by  1966  Australia  and  New  Zea- 


land will  be  shipping  7.4  percent  more  meat 
into  the  United  States  than  they  are  today. 
There  are  38  countries  which  flood  our 
markets  with  meat— but  nearly  all  of  these 
same  nations  have  restrictions  which  keep 
U.S.  meat  off  their  shelves. 

FACTORY     WORKER? 

In  January  1964.  Imports  of  women's  and 
children's  footwear  jumped  65  percent  over 
the  same  figure  for  1963— while  prices  per 
pair  went  down.  It  is  costing  less  to  make 
shoes  in  Italy  than  a  year  ago.  while  U.S. 
costs  soar.  Any  wonder  foreign  markets  are 
eating  into  the  shoe  trade? 

A  total  of  8.8  million  pairs  of  shoes  were 
imported  Into  the  United  States  in  January- 
equal  to  14  percent  of  our  total  domestic  shoe 
production.  This  represents  a  2-percent  gain 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

As  shoe  industry  jobs  disappear,  the  rea- 
sons are  obvious.  Foreign  manufacturers, 
able  to  produce  cheaply  and  take  advantage 
of  our  weak  import-export  restrictions,  make 
inroads  at  your  expense. 

YOU    ARE    affected 

These  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  3  years  of 
the  New  Frontier.  Regardless  of  your  line 
of  work  or  your  calling  in  life  examples  can 
be  used  to  show  the  same  conclusion.  In 
every  trade  and  at  every  level  of  our  society 
your  dollar  buys  less,  your  freedom  shrinks 
and  your  Nation's  position  in  the  world  be- 
comes shakier  every  day  the  policies  of  the 
New  Frontier  continue  unchecked. 

These  facts  are  not  pretty,  but  they  de- 
mand telling.  The  only  way  to  reverse  this 
course  Is  to  change  the  thinking  from  top  to 
bottom  in  Washington.  It  is  up  to  the  peo- 
ple to  speak  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
is  their  Government  to  do  with  as  they 
choose. 
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Pan-American  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 
Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2,  1964.  President  Johnson  issued  a  proc- 
lamation marking  Tuesday.  April  14,  as 
Pan-American  Day.  and  the  week  begin- 
ning April  12  and  ending  April  18  as 
Pan-American  Week. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.   There 
is  much  that  we  have  in  common  as  we 
join  hands  against  the  enemies  of  pov- 
erty, injustice,  and  ignorance  and  look 
for  new  ways  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  F»eople.    The  interest  of  America  in 
the  development  of  our  pan-American 
neighbors  stems  from  the  early  beginning 
of  our  country  through  the  famous  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  stretches  through  the 
current  efforts  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress   program.    The   principle   an- 
nounced at  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence in  1961  takes  into  account  the  im- 
portant fact  that  freedom  cannot  exist 
in  any  country  unless  there  is  adequate 
education,  political  stability,  and  eco- 
nomic growth.   The  Pan  American  Union 
has  created  the  kind  of  partnership  nec- 
essary to  create  a  spirit  of  social  advance- 
ment in  all  of   the   republics   in  the 
hemisphere. 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  join  President  Johnson  in  urging  "all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  in- 
terested organizations  to  join  their  Gov- 
ernment in  helping  to  make  both  Pan- 
American  Day  and  Pan-American  Week 
occasions  for  the  recognition  to  the 
ideals  of  the  inter-American  system,  and 
to  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este." 

The  text  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion follows: 

The  White  House. 

March  2,  1964. 

Pan-American  Day  and  Pan-American 
Week,  1964 — A  Proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent op  the  United  States  of  America 

Whereas  April  14,  1964,  marks  the  74th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  by  the 
American  Republics  of  the  inter-American 
system  which  is  now  known  as  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States;  and 

Whereas  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  Republics  are 
of  utmost  concern  to  this  Nation  since  we 
believe  that  mutual  problems  of  the  various 
republics  must  be  resolved  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  understanding;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  firmly  and 
traditionally  committed  to  the  concept  that 
every  American  nation  has  the  right  and 
duty  to  govern  itself,  free  from  outside  dic- 
tation or  coercion  from  any  quarter,  and  that 
every  citizen  of  the  Americas  has  the  right 
to  speak  his  views,  worship  God  In  his  own 
way,  and  participate  in  the  political  life  of 
his  nation;  and 

Whereas  mutual  efforts  to  increase  the 
solidarity  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  Americas  over  the  years  have  evolved 
Into  an  Alliance  for  Progress;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  its  tradi- 
tional spirit  of  cooperation  and  amity,  has 
pledged  the  energies  of  this  Nation  to  the 
achievement  of  the  common  goals  expressed 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  by  engaging 
in  a  relentless  war  upon  poverty,  social  in- 
justice, and  tyranny: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Tuesday,  April  14,  1964.  as 
Pan-American  Day  and  the  week  beginning 
April  12  and  ending  April  18  as  Pan-American 
Week;  and  I  call  \ipon  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States  of  the  Union,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  appro- 
priate oflBcials  of  all  other  areas  under  the 
United  States  flag  to  issue  similar  proclama- 
tions. 

Mindful  of  the  vast  tasks  that  still  He  be- 
fore us  If  the  material  progress  and  the  social 
advancement  of  the  Americas  are  to  match 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  achievements  of 
the  Republic  of  this  hemisphere.  I  urge  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  inter- 
ested organizations  to  Join  their  Government 
In  helping  to  make  both  Pan-American  Day 
and  Pan-American  Week  occasions  for  the 
recognition  of  past  achievements,  and  for  this 
Nation's  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system,  and  to  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  For  on  the  maintenance  of 
these  ideals  and  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  depends  the  future  of  freedom, 
human  dignity,  and  national  independence 
In  this  hemisphere. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand    and   caused   the   Seal    of   the   United' 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2d 
day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 


and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  188th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President : 

Dean  Ritsk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


United  Space  Efforts  Bring  Man  Cloaer  to 
the  Moon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1964 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  personally  witness 
the  successful  shot  at  Cape  Kennedy  on 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1964,  which  marked 
the  first  actual  test  in  our  Gemini  pro- 
gram. Gemini  is  a  bridge  between  the 
Mercury  program  which  was  completed 
May  16,  1963,  with  the  22d  orbital  fiight 
of  Astronaut  Gordon  L.  Cooper  and  the 
Apollo  Manned  Lunar  Landing  mission 
scheduled  in  this  decade. 

The  Gemini  capsule,  built  by  the  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Corp.  is  a  two-man 
spacecraft  capable  of  earth  orbital  flight 
of  as  long  as  2  weeks.  Also,  it  will 
be  used  in  the  development  of  space 
rendezvous  and  docking  techniques. 
Yesterday's  flight  designated  Gemini- 
Titan  I — GT-I— is  a  test  of  the  Titan  n 
launch  vehicle  system,  as  well  as  Gemini 
spacecraft  structural  integrity  and 
spacecraft  launch  vehicle  compatability. 
The  spacecraft  was  equipped  with  in- 
strumentation, communication,  elec- 
trical and  coolant  systems.  This  space- 
craft will  remain  in  orbit  a  number  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  significant  step 
forward  in  our  space  program,  and  I 
congratulate  those  who  have  been  direct- 
ly concerned  with  this  particular  phase. 


Physical   Fitness   Leaders  Are   Honored 
Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      • 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  a  highly  successful  first  an- 
nual Physical  Fitness  Leadership  Awards 
program  was  held  here  in  Washington. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Standard  Packaging  Corp.,  12  outstand- 
ing men  were  honored  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  physical  fitness  pos- 
ture. 

Of  these  12  physical  fitness  leaders,  3 
were  singled  out  for  distinguished  serv- 


ice and  were  presented  $1,000  cash  prizes 
each. 

Alph  Stanphill,  a  close  personal  friend 
and  a  neighbor  in  my  hometown  of 
Muskogee.  Okla.,  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  three  for  special  recognition  and  was 
presented  his  award  by  Stan  Musial,  the 
former  baseball  great  and  presently  con- 
sultant to  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness. 

My  sincere  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  Alph  Stanphill  for  this  richly 
deserved  recognition. 

Alph  was  the  guiding  light,  the  genial 
and  hard-working  director  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  pilot  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram at  Muskogee.  His  enthusiastic 
leadership  made  the  Muskogee  project 
the  national  model  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 

We  in  Oklahoma  have  long  admired 
Alph  Stanphill  for  making  Muskogee  the 
"physical  fitness  capital  of  the  Nation." 
We  are  proud  that  his  efforts  as  one  of 
Americas  foremost  fitness  educators 
were  recognized  today. 

I  also  congratulate  the  other  special 
awards  winners — Prof.  Bill  Bowerman  of 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  and  Mr.  Frank  Manley  of 
Flint,  Mich. 

The  jimior  chamber  of  commerce  and 
Standard  Packaging  Corp.  also  deserve 
a  special  vote  of  gratitude  for  sponsor- 
ing the  physical  fitness  leadership 
awards.  Through  this  Jaycee-Stan-Pak 
program,  an  important  boost  has  been 
given  to  strengthening  our  Nation's 
physical  and  moral  fitness. 


World  Law  and  Oceanography 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
facets  of  the  future  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  ocean  that  has  alto- 
gether too  little  attention  is  the  need  for 
progress  in  a  legal  environment  for  such 
development.  It  is  elementary,  one 
would  presume,  that  the  basic  requisite 
for  venture  capital  would  be  the  protec- 
tion of  proprietary  interests  which  might 
emerge  frcwn  such  venture.  In  the 
broad  inquiries  relative  to  weather,  wave 
studies,  currents,  temperatures,  and 
other  elementary  basic  information 
about  the  oceans  of  the  world,  all  na- 
tions and  people  have  a  common  con- 
cern and  the  extracted  data  does  not 
impinge  directly  upwi  the  marketable 
goods  and  services  of  the  Industrial  and 
commercial  world.  However,  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  our  recurring  problems 
in  the  international  fishing  grounds  of 
the  world  to  see  an  example  of  the  need 
for  effective  legal  structure  to  ascertain 
property  rights  and  to  protect  them. 

When  we  hear  the  expositions  which 
project  the  promise  of  mineral  resources 
and  food  supply  from  the  oceans,  we 
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mxist  think  concurrently  that  orderly  de- 
velopment can  only  occur  where  there  is 
a  uniformly  definitive  procedure  to  es- 
tablish rights  which  will  justify  the  com- 
mitment of  public  and  private  funds  of 
separate    nations    and    their    citizens. 
Concurrently  there  must  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  recognized  and  respected  en- 
forcement structure  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration to  assure  such  rights  protection. 
Let  us  put  it  in  the  particular.     Sup- 
posing some  enterprising  group  of  Amer- 
icans with  or  without  Government  sup- 
port  discovered  an  ocean  floor  in  the 
international    waters    between    Hawaii 
and  Tahiti  surprisingly  rich  in  nodule 
deposits  of  potassium,   nickel,  and  co- 
balt.    Assume   that  they   had  in  hand 
plans  for  equipment  to  mine  and  process  \ 
such  findings  at  a  very  promising  finan-  j 
cial  gain.    How  would  they  describe  the  I 
boundaries    of    their    potential    claim? 
With    whom    would    they    file    it?     To 
whom  could  they  appeal  if  others  from 
a    variety    of    nations    should    "j\unp 
their  claim"?    Before  the  investment  in 
equipment,  materials,  and  labor  required 
in  the  extraction  would  be  feasible,  an- 
swers to  these  and  other  questions  would 
have  to  be  forthcoming. 

Supposing  some  nation  or  a  group  of 
its  citizens  discovered  a  spawning 
grounds  of  a  new  specie  of  fish  surpris- 
ingly palatable  to  most  tastes.  Assume 
that  they  developed  scientific  and  prac- 
tical information  on  how  to  Improve  this 
specie  of  fish,  reduce  its  competitors,  in- 
crease greatly  its  numbers  so  as  to  pro- 
ject a  substantial  harvest  after  such  de- 
velopment. What  special  rights  if  any 
would  be  created?  Could  a  gigantic  fish 
farm  be  created  within  describable 
boundaries?  What  would  happen  if  the 
fish  ranged  beyond  set  limits?  Could  the 
species  be  described  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
vide a  "brand"  for  the  sea? 

Even  In  the  broader  aspects  of  ocean- 
ography there  may  be  legal  problems.  If 
certain  relationship  between  ocean  cur- 
rents, clouds,  and  winds  exist,  and  our 
science  at  this  point  strongly  suggests 
such  relationship  is  inescapable,  then 
suppose  some  nation  or  a  group  of  its 
citizens  determine  that  by  inducing  art- 
ificial changes  in  surface  temperature 
by  some  pumping  method,  new  influ 
ences  in  cloud  formation  and  wind  direc 
tions  could  be  induced  causing  new  rai 
patterns  in  areas  they  desire  to  chang 
from  arid  to  a  more  humid  climate.  Nov^ 
what  are  the  legal  rights,  if  any,  to  see 
that  some  other  nation  or  some  othei 
groups  do  not  engage  in  activities  which 
seriously  interfere  with  the  new  situa- 
tion? More  importantly  what  liability 
if  any,  incurs  if  side  effects  from  this  ne\^ 
phenomenon  are  adverse  in  other  area; 
or  to  other  interests? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  attempting 
here  to  demonstrate  is  that  any  realistic 
move  into  the  great  promise  that  lies  ir 
exploring  and  exploiting  the  potential;  i 
of  the  Oceans  of  the  World  must  be  ac- 
complished by  effort  toward  the  anticipa" 
tion  of  legal  problems  international  in 
nature.    These  will  require  formulation 
of  legal  rules,  laws,  procedures,  admin- 
istration; courts  and  decisions  such  aj 
maintain  order  in  the  affairs  of  men  in 


every  nation  where  investment  of  human 
resources  is  encouraged  and  where  the 
blessings  of  industry  and  commerce  are 
justly  distributed. 

The  United  States  should  be  exerting 
leadership  in  all  the  organizations  to 
which  she  is  a  member  for  developing  the 
constructive  inquiry  into  this  field. 
Some  of  our  great  law  schools  should 
be  urged  to  devote  some  of  their  talent 
and  energy  to  exposing  problem  areas 
and  suggesting  possible  alternative  solu- 
tions that  can  be  urged  In  world  forums. 
In  this  work  there  should  be  an  early 
and  meaningful  wedding  of  disciplines  so 
that  communication  is  constant  between 
the  legal  minds,  the  scientific  minds,  and 
the  governmental  minds  to  the  end  that 
whatever  leadership  we  exert,  its  quality 
will  be  apparent  to  all  who  share  our 
concern  and  knowledge. 


An  Architectural  Advance  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  ABC  television,  and  other  in- 
fluential media  focused  attention  on  an 
exhibit  titled  "Churches  and  Temples: 
Postwar  Architecture,"  which  opened  in 
New  York  City  prior  to  nationwide  tour. 

This  exhibit  was  sponsored  and  de- 
veloped by  the  New  York  chapter  of 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  an  or- 
ganization representing  the  borough  of 
Manhattan;  Sullivan,  Orange,  Putnam, 
and  Rockland  Counties:  the  southern 
half  of  Ulster  and  Dutchess  Counties; 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

I  think  this  exhibit,  as  well  as  other 
activities  of  this  chapter,  are  worth  re- 
viewing as  examples  of  public-spirited 
behavior.  The  organizations  represent- 
ing the  professional  and  nonprofessional 
men  and  women  in  this  country  have  a 
responsibility  that  goes  beyond  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  their  individual 
groups.  It  is  through  the  organization 
that  the  efforts  of  its  members  can  be 
welded  into  programs  and  activities 
which  benefit  the  public— first,  by  im- 
proving the  standards  of  the  profession; 
second,  by  encouraging  good  work  among 
members  and  related  persons,  groups, 
and  agencies;  and  third,  by  enlightening 
the  public. 

The  overall  program  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects is  a  vivid  illustration  of  what  an 
organization  can  accomplish  in  this 
regard. 

For  example,  the  exhibit  on  religious 
structures,  created  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  time,  effort,  and 
money,  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion as  a  result  of  Its  2-year  tour  under 
the  guidance  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts.    It  is  an  exhibit  of  significance 


because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  Intense 
activity  in  planning  religious  buildings 
in  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  the  next  decade  we  will  build  thou- 
sands of  churches  and  synagogues  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars.  This  imposes  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  church-goers, 
and  not  only  a  financial  one.  For  in 
most  faiths  the  congregation  members 
help  decide  what  the  building  will  look 
like — and  the  building  should  be  one 
which  best  expresses  their  philosophy  of 
worship,  their  social  needs,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  community. 

This  is  no  small  task.  One  of  the 
prime  responsibilities  of  the  congrega- 
tion will  be  in  its  association  with  the 
architect  engaged  to  design  the  church. 
A  great  deal  can  come  from  this  rela- 
tionship if  committee  and  architect  un- 
derstand each  other's  role  and  if  the 
committee  is  aware  of  how  religious 
architecture  has  evolved  and  why.  The 
exhibit  prepared  by  the  chapter  seeks  to 
answer,  in  part,  these  questions.  The 
board  of  selection,  which  chose  the  21 
churches  and  temples  comprising  the 
exhibit  from  more  than  160  submissions 
from  this  country  and  abroad,  says: 

Perhaps  the  significance  to  be  perceived 
In  this  collection  Is  the  unremitting  search 
for  appropriate  form  by  architects  of  reli- 
gious buildings.  In  this  age  we  can  no 
longer  repeat  styles,  but  must  find  concepts 
for  houses  of  worship  that  are  meanln^ul 
for  congregations  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
The  architects  whose  work  is  represented 
in  this  exhibit  feel  thAt  they  have  done  this, 
or  at  least  have  indicated  paths  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  religious  archltectiire  of  the 
futiore. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  niunber  of  public 
service  activities  in  which  the  AIA's  New 
York  chapter  has  engaged.  Some  of  its 
more  significant  and  recent  efforts  also 
deserve  attention. 

Through  the  chapter  and  Its  women's 
auxiliary  well  over  $10,000  is  awarded 
each  year  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships.  Among  these  is  the  Arnold 
W.  Brunner  Scholarship,  calling  for 
study  in  a  field  which  will  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  architectural 
profession.  Grants  have  been  made  for 
a  study  of  urban  living,  new  means  of 
communication  which  will  facilitate 
architectural  design,  and  many  others. 
This  past  year  the  scholarship  was  givea 
for  a  study  of  Grovernment  control  of 
architecture  in  European  countries.  In 
making  the  award,  Geoffry  N.  Lawford, 
president  of  the  chapter,  said: 

With  the  intensive  growth  of  our  cities 
and  our  citizens'  Increasing  concern  with 
better  architecture  and  Improved  city  plan- 
ning, the  role  of  legislative  controls  is  of 
vital  Interest. 

The  chapter  recently  completed  a 
3 -year  study  of  the  hospital  operating 
area.  Out  of  this  research  program, 
which  was  made  possible  through  a  grant 
to  the  chapter  by  the  Division  of  Hospi- 
tal and  Medical  Facilities  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  evolved  a  new  con- 
cept in  planning  hospital  surgical  facili- 
ties. The  new  design  approach  calls  for 
the  development,  within  the  hospital,  of 
a  nearly  self-contained  surgical  center 
capable  of  caring  for  patients  from  ad- 
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mission  to  completion  of  their  postopera- 
tive recovery  period.  While  patients 
would  continue  to  use  the  hospital's 
standard  nursing  units  for  convales- 
cence, many  minor  cases  would  never 
even  require  assignment  to  a  hospital 
room. 

Specifically  designed  to  give  hospitals 
better  control  over  wound  infection,  by 
limiting  the  patient's  and  staff's  exposure 
to  contamination,  the  "surgical  center"  is 
expected  to  provide  additional  benefits. 
Among  these  are  faster  handling  of 
urgent  cases,  increased  eflBciency,  im- 
provement in  the  patient's  emotional  en- 
vironment, better  use  of  personnel,  and 
increased  surgical  service  capacity.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  awarded 
research  funds  to  develop  the  first  sur- 
gical center  at  Montefiore  Hospital  in  the 
Bronx.  The  research  study  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  AlA 
chapter's  hospital  and  health  committee. 
It  was  assisted  by  an  advisory  board 
composed  of  persons  distinguished  in 
their  work  in  preventive  medicine,  sur- 
gery, administration,  and  other  pertinent 
areas. 

During  the  year  the  hospital  and 
health  committee  conducts  a  program  to 
broaden  the  architect's  knowledge  of  the 
latest  hospital  problems  and  procedures. 
Through  hospital  tours,  meetings,  and 
speakers,  it  also  contributes  to  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  hospital  repre- 
sentatives and  architects.  It  is  current- 
ly developing  a  seminar  on  hospital 
planning  to  prevent  sepsis. 

Our  schools  comprise  another  area  of 
prime  importance.  Making  a  contribu- 
tion here  is  the  chapter's  school  com- 
mittee. Last  year  it  jointly  sponsored 
with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  New  York  a  2-day  seminar  on  the 
unique  problems  of  planning  schools  in  a 
big  city.  Leading  educators  and  archi- 
tects in  the  fields  of  research,  adminis- 
tration, and  design  participated.  The 
aim  of  the  seminar  was  to  find  ways  of 
improving  educational  and  architectural 
standards  for  urban  schools. 

Each  year  the  house  consulting  com- 
mittee of  the  chapter  holds  a  design 
competition  to  stimulate  an  appreciation 
of  attractive  and  efficient  house  design 
and  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  im- 
portance of  good  architectural  design  in 
daily  living. 

An  urban  design  committee  keeps  con- 
stantly abreast  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  city  with  regard  to  zoning,  parks,  and 
other  matters  which  affect  the  planning 
and  development  of  New  York.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  chapter  has  given  its  support 
to  a  proposal  for  a  new  civic  center,  a 
park  at  Breezy  Point,  promoted  the  idea 
of  converting  Ellis  Island  to  a  memorial 
park  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
its  historical  associations,  and  was  very 
active  in  fighting  for  passage  of  a  modern 
zoning  code  for  the  city. 

The  chapter  joined  with  the  American 
Management  Association  in  developing 
a  national  conference  on  design.  Prior 
to  that  it  sponsored  the  fii'st  conference 
on  aesthetic  responsibility. 

It  would  take  far  too  long  to  detail  tlie 
many  other  public  spirited  activities  of 
this   organization   and   its  committees. 


Therefore,  I  have  limited  myself  to  some 
of  the  more  significant  efforts. 

The  New  York  chapter  of  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  representing 
more  than  1.400  members,  many  of  them 
known  throughout  this  country  and  the 
world  for  their  work,  can  serve  as  a  model 
and  inspiration  to  other  organizations  on 
city.  State,  and  national  levels.  Its  mem- 
bers and  its  officers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  public  spirited  efforts  as 
this  chapter  enters  its  97th  year  of  serv- 
ice to  its  profession,  its  members,  and 
the  general  public. 


Addresses  Delivered  at  the  16th  National 
Banquet  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  Honor- 
ing the  S8th  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  March  16,  1964,  Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8. 1964 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
2  years,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association,  the  leading  organization  in 
this  country  of  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent, sponsors  a  banquet  honoring  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  year  the  Ahepa  banquet  honoring 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C,  on  March  16. 

Among  the  speakers  addressing  the 
16th  National  Ahepa  Banquet  were 
Ahepa  Supreme  President  John  G. 
Plumides;  Mrs.  Josie  Chase,  grand  vice 
president.  Daughters  of  Penelope;  Pierre 
Calogeras,  Charge  d'Affaires,  Royal  Em- 
bassy of  Greece;  His  Eminence,  Arch- 
bishop lakovos,  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America ;  Congress- 
man John  Brademas,  of  Indiana;  Sena- 
tor Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Life  magazine. 

Mr.  Luce  received  on  this  occasion  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  1964  Socratic  Award  for 
his  contributions  and  services,  through  a 
series  of  articles  in  Life  magazine,  to  the 
dissemination  of  Hellenic  culture,  and 
Hellenic  ideals  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  in  the  Record  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  16th  National  Ahepa 
Banquet: 

The  16th  National  BANQtrrr  of  the  Order 
OF  Ahepa  Honoring  the  88th  Congress  of 
THE  United  States,  Monday,  March  16, 
1964,  Washington.  D.C. 

(By    Ahepa    Supreme     President    John    G. 
Plumides) 

It  is  a  unique  opportunity  and  an  unusual 
one  In  which  the  supreme  president  of  our 
organization  assumes  the  role  of  toastmaster. 
It  Is  no  easy  task  to  preside  at  a  podium 
where  so  many  lUustrlovis  Americans  mxiat 
listen  to  your  humble  servant.     The  Order 


of  Ahepa,  as  you  know.  Is  an  organization 
composed  primarily  of  Americans  of  Hellenic 
descent.  The  Ahepa  has  a  history  of  42 
years  of  service  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  greatest  democracy  ever  con- 
ceived in  the  mortal  mind  of  man.  And  It 
Is  our  fervent  hope  that  as  long  as  the  orga- 
nization exists,  BO  long  as  there  Is  blood  In 
the  veins  of  any  American  of  Hellenic  ex- 
traction, that  the  Order  of  Ahepa  will  con- 
tinue to  render  service  to  this  great  democ- 
racy of  ours. 

This  banquet,  which  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
sponsors  every  2  years,  Is  given  In  honor  of 
the  greatest  legislative  body  In  the  world — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
These  Members  of  Congress  who  serve  as  our 
legislators,  who  enact  and  promulgate  the 
laws  of  our  land,  sometimes  are  the  forgotten 
soldiers  of  American  history.  But  we,  In  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  can  never  forget  the  debt  af 
gratitude  that  we  owe  to  you,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  for  serving  the  American  Nation 
In  a  most  gracious.  In  a  most  determined.  In 
a  most  American  form  of  government. 

We  are  cognizant,  my  good  friends  of  the 
Congress,  of  the  times  and  conditions  that 
we  must  face  as  a  nation;  and  we  have  full 
confidence,  trust,  and  faith  in  your  actions 
to  safeguard  this  democracy  for  this  and 
future  generations  of   Americans. 

FTTNERAL  OF  KING  PAUL 

Only  4  days  ago,  I  had  the  distinct  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  King 
Paul  of  Greece  In  Athens  as  a  designated 
member  of  the  offlcltil  American  delegation, 
selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  great  American.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  King  Paul  of  Greece  was  a  dedi- 
cated friend  of  the  United  States,  a  man  who 
labored  long  under  democratic  principles, 
and  who  knew  no  other  ally  than  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  knew  no  protector 
other  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  feels  deeply  gratified 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  se- 
lected our  organization's  supreme  president 
to  be  a  member  of  the  oflScial  American  dele- 
gation to  King  Paul's  funeral.  Only  In 
America  could  an  opportunity  of  this  kind 
present  Itself  to  one  who  Is  the  son  of  Im- 
migrants from  Greece,  as  I  am.  Those  of  us 
born  of  parents  who  chose  America  as  their 
new  home  have  tried,  as  loyal  Americans,  to 
prove  our  worth  as  citizens  of  this  great 
country  that  we  lovingly  call  the  United 
States  of  America. 

On  that  solemn  occasion  In  Athens,  where 
religious  and  political  leaders  gathered  for 
the  funeral  of  King  Paul,  all  nations  of  the 
world  were  represented,  and  among  those 
taking  part  In  the  funeral  procession  was 
your  humble  servant.  This  could  only  hap- 
pen In  America. 

This  Is  America,  and  I  am  grateful  to  this, 
the  greatest  democracy,  and  to  you,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  represent  our  peo- 
ple In  this  hour  of  peril  throughout  the 
world. 


Remarks  op  Grand  Vice  President  Josie 
Chase,  Daughters  of  Penelope,  Senior 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 

On  behalf  of  the  Daughters  of  Penelope 
and  our  Junior  Order  of  the  Maids  of 
Athens,  we  are  honored  this  evening  In  the 
privilege  of  extending  to  these  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  Congress  our  most  sincere 
appreciation  for  their  steadfast  service  and 
endless  contributions  to  the  preservation  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  And  we  express 
our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor 
In  chief  of  Life  magazine,  for  having  made 
It  possible  that  people  In  every  walk  of  life 
could,  through  his  famous  series  of  arti- 
cles, "The  Miracle  of  Greece."  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  ancient.  Hellenic  way  of  life,  through 
which  was  set  the  basic  pattern  of  culture 
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and    government    for    our    present    Western 
civilization. 

In  the  turmoil  and  unrest  which  exists 
around  us  In  this  space  age  of  today,  we 
pray  that  a  Divine  Providence  may  grant 
good  health  and  the  necessary  foresight  to 
these  men  and  women  Into  whose  hands  we 
have,  through  our  vote,  placed  the  power 
with  which  they  may  shape  the  destiny  of 
o\ir  beloved  America,  and  we  pledge  to  our 
Nation,  our  every  effort  In  defense  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
which  we  hoj)€  and  pray  Is  God's  way. 

Remarks  of  Charge  dAftairs  Pierre 
Calogeras.  Royal  Embassy  of  Greece,  and 
Acting  Ambassador  of  Greece  to  the 
United  States 

Ambassador  Matsas  of  Greece  was  unable 
to  be  with  us  here  tonight.  His  sad  duty 
was  to  accompany  to  Athens  the  First  Lady 
of  America  and  former  President  Truman  to 
represent  this  great  Republic  of  yours  at  the 
funeral  of  my  lamented  sovereign.  King  Paul 
of  the  Hellenes.  The  Ambassador  has  asked 
me  to  tell  you  how  much  he  regrets  misslnf 
the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  tonight,  and 

to  speak  to  you.  „    ,    ,    i« 

The    great   sorrow   which   we   all   feel   ir 
Greece  and  in  this  country  because  of  th< 
death  of  King  Paul  of  Greece  has  been  some- 
how alleviated  by  the  part  the  biggest  and 
noblest  ally  of  Greece  took  in  our  mourning 
Nobody  could  more  ably  represent  the  Unltec 
States  of  America  than  your  First  Lady  anc 
former    President    Trtiman.     You    all    knov 
that  without  the  genius  of  this  great  states- 
man   Greece's  survival  as  a  free  and  demo 
cratlc    nation  would   have   been   Immensely 
dlfBcult.     My  dear  friends.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  In  my  own  name,  and  on  behaL 
of  my  vsrife,  for  the  most  kind  welcome  which 
we  have  received  here  tonight. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  deeply  I  appreciated 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  tonight  the  dlsf 
tlngulshed  members  of  your  organization 
and  the  eminent  guests.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  Order  of  Ahepli 
the  warmest  greetings  of  the  Royal  Hellenic 
Government,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  ref- 
spect  and  fraternal  affection  of  the  Oreet- 
people.  These  feelings  were  enhanced  b^ 
your  participation  in  our  national  mourni 
as  we  burled  our  beloved  king.  His  memo 
win  live  forever  In  the  hearts  of  the  Greej 
people  He  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  (^ 
freedom  and  peace.  He  delighted  In  help- 
ing the  poor  and  the  underprivileged.  He 
fought  bravely  with  his  troops  against  th(e 
enemy.  He  was  a  courageous  man.  Yoii 
win  Join  me.  I'm  sure.  In  expressing  here  ov^r 
best  wishes  to  King  Constantlne.  His  but- 
den  is  heavy,  but  the  dynasty's  motto  is  "Nfy 
strength  lies  in  the  love  of  my  people."  jl 
am  not  speaking  to  you  tonight  only  as  the 
Charge  d' Affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  repr^ 
sentatlve  of  the  Royal  Government.  I  a^ 
the  representative  of  all  friends  that  Ahei»a 
counts  among  the  Greek  people.  It  Is  the^r 
friendly  greeting  that  I  bring  you. 

Remarks  of  His  Eminence,  Archbishop  Iak^- 
vos,  Greek  Orthodox  Chthich  or  NoRi 
AWD  South  America 
America,  aa  a  pioneering  and  leading  demo- 
cratic nation,  and  Americanism  as  a  cultxoite. 
Ideology  and  political  philosophy.  Is  what  ^e 
have  come  to  honor  this  evening  In  yomr 
presence  deeply  appreciative  of  your  con- 
tinued and  most  dedicated  efforts,  not  onjy 
to  uphold  but  also  to  protect  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  democratic  way  of  life.  Our  Natiob, 
the  United  States  of  America,  In  carrying 
on  the  legacy  of  Its  Pounding  Fathers,  aijd 
In  honoring  Its  worldwide  responslbllltlap. 
finds  Itself  beset  with  political  sltuatlonB 
such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  faced.  A4d 
because  oxir  Nation  professes  to  b«lleve.  and 
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furthermore  preaches  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace,  it  Is  expected  not  simply  to  concern 
itself  when  and  where  these  principles  are 
safe,  but  also  to  champion  the  struggle  re- 
gardless of  the  risks  and  dangers. 

We.  the  descendants  of  those  who  insti- 
tuted democracy  aa  a  way  of  life,  and  fought 
for  the  dignity  of  man,  and  his  rights,  and 
his  relations  with  the  state  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  know  full  well  the  nature,  the 
expensive  nature,  and  the  agony  of  yoiu"  un- 
acclaimed  struggle  for  the  Justice,  order,  and 
well-being  of  your  constituency  and  of  our 
Nation.  The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  responding 
to  an  Imperative  demand  of  the  Greek- 
American  conscience  in  this  country  to  reg- 
ister and  record  both  our  understanding  and 
respect  for  your  noble  and  determined  ef- 
forts to  establish  Justice,  peace,  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Our  national  pres- 
tige, gentlemen,  as  you  certainly  know,  can 
best  be  served  by  abiding  by  the  God-or- 
dalned  alms  and  objectives  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

Our  loyalty  and  deternxlned  dedication  to 
these  aims  and  objectives  will  not  simply 
gain  new  friends  for  us,  but  the  confidence 
of  the  world  as  well.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
my  sincere  admiration  and,  together  with  it, 
my  fervent  prayers  that  God  Almighty,  the 
God  of  our  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation, 
may  gird  you  with  new  power  so  that  you 
may  overcome  prejudice  and  bias,  as  well  as 
mistrust  and  hostility.  Democracy  will  be 
the  future  form  of  government  for  all  the 
people  if  we  succeed  in  maintaining  it  un- 
altered, true,  and  genuine,  as  it  was  given  to 
us.     God  bless  you  and  our  Nation  forever. 


Introduction  of  Congressman  John  Brade- 
MAS   BY  Ahepa   Supreme  President  John 

G.    Pl-UMIDES 

This  past  week  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity as  an  American  citizen  to  visit  the 
country  of  my  parents.  This  visit  was  made 
pwsslble  by  the  gracloxjsness  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
On  this  mission  of  our  Government,  In  addi- 
tion to  myself  and  His  Eminence,  Archbishop 
lakovos,  was  a  young  man  whose  ancestors 
also  called  Greece  their  home.  This  young 
man.  truly  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
trained  and  learned  In  government,  with  a 
desire  and  ambition  only  obtainable  from 
this  greatest  country  of  our  times,  has  served 
with  distinction  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  these  United  States.  He  haUs  from 
the  great  State  of  Indiana.  He  Is  now  con- 
cluding his  third  term  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  Is  an  active 
member  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  and  has  been 
very  helpful  In  the  promotion  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  American  ideals  throughout  the 
Hellenic  community  of  America.  At  this 
time,  I  Introduce  to  you  the  only  Member 
of  Congress  of  Hellenic  descent,  the  Honor- 
able John  Brademas,  U.S.  Representative 
from  Indiana. 
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Remarks  of  Congressman  John  Brademas, 
OF  Indiana 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  speak 
this  evening  to  my  brother  Ahepans  at 
this  biennial  banquet  honoring  Members 
of  Congress. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  want  to 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to  Henry 
R.  Luce,  on  being  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  Socratic  Award  for  the 
magnificent  series  of  articles  on  ancient 
Greece  published  In  Life,  the  magazine  of 
which  he  is  editor  and  publisher. 

I  want  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  otir  dedicated  and  hardworking  Su- 
preme President  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
Brother  John  O.  Plumldes,  and  to  congratu- 
late him  on  the  splendid  leadership  he  Is 
giving  to  our  organization. 


As  you  know,  four  of  ub  at  this  table.  His 
Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovos;  Mike  Mana- 
tos.  Special  Assistant  to  President  Johnson; 
Supreme  President  Plumldes;  and  I  have 
Just  returned  from  Greece  where  we,  as 
members  of  the  official  U.S.  delegation  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  attended  the 
funeral  of  King  Paul  of  the  Hellenes. 

Though  our  Journey  to  Greece  was  a  sad 
one.  It  was  nonetheless  an  experience  mem- 
orable In  several  ways. 

funeral   of  king  PAUL 

First,  standing  in  the  cathedral,  we  saw 
many  of  the  chiefs  of  state  and  kings  and 
queens  and  princes  of  Western  Europe  who 
had  come  to  honor  the  late  King. 

And  we  Joined  with  the  members  of  other 
delegations  in  marching  in  the  2-hour  long 
procession  from  the  cathedral  down  Hermes 
Street  through  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Athens. 

It  was,  however,  an  especially  proud  mo- 
ment for  all  of  us,  as  Americans,  to  be  able  to 
go  to  Greece  on  the  first  official  mission  of 
the  gracious  and  lovely  wife  of  our  President, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

And  I  know  I  speak  for  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  American  delegation  as  well 
when  I  say  that  we  shall  long  remember  hav- 
ing gone  to  Greece  on  the  first  trip  to  that 
country  of  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other 
American,  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
friendship  of  the  people  of  Greece  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  President  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  both 
these  outstanding  figures  In  our  national  life 
were  warmly  received  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Greek  people  who  lined  the 
streets  of  Athens  to  do  honor  to  their  late 
King  and  to  pay  homage  to  their  new  mon- 
arch. King  Constantlne. 

president    TRUMAN    AND    MRS.    JOHNSON 

In  view  of  some  of  the  press  reports  you 
may  have  read,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  both  President  Truman  and  Mrs.  John- 
son and  Indeed  every  member  of  our  delega- 
tion were  greeted  with  such  friendship  In 
Athens. 

I  make  this  observation  because  I  realize, 
as  do  you,  that  the  present  crisis  over  the 
Cyprus  Issue  has  caused  some  demonstra- 
tions in  Athens  that  were  critical  of  the 
United  States. 

I  can  only  say  to  you,  however,  from  my 
own  personal  observations  last  week,  that  I 
am  convinced  such  demonstxatlons  In  no 
way  reflect  the  overwhelming  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Greece,  who  continue  to  look 
with  respect  and  affection  to  our  own  coun- 
try, as  we  do  to  theirs. 

CTPBTTS 

I  have  alluded  to  the  question  of  Cyprus. 
Both  because  I  have  Just  returned  frdm 
Greece  and  am  the  only  Member  of  Congress 
of  Greek  descent.  I  think  It  appropriate  that 
I  address  myself  to  the  Cyprus  Issue  tor  a 
few  moments. 

It  Is  a  matter  about  which  all  of  us  in  this 
room  are  deeply  concerned.  I  know  we  must 
all  feel  greatly  encouraged  that  the  latest 
news  from  that  Island  Indicates  that.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  a  few  days 
ago.  the  first  troops  of  the  U.N.  Peace  Force 
have  arrived  and  that  more  are  on  the  way. 

I  say  we  must  all  be  encouraged  for  clearly 
It  would  be  catastrophic  If  the  political  dis- 
putes respecting  an  Island  of  some  600.000 
people  were  to  be  the  cause  of  all-out  war 
between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

1.  Such  a  war  would  have  the  most  ap- 
palling effects  In  terms  of  lost  lives  of  the 
nations  directly  concerned,  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  Cyprus. 
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2.  It  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
southern  fiank  of  NATO,  for  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  we  must  not  forget,  are  our  allies 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

3.  Such  a  war  would,  in  addition,  be  a 
major  triumph  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and 
a  victory  achieved  at  almost  no  cost  to  the 
Communists. 

DANGER    OF   WAR 

4.  A  Greek-Turkish  war,  moreover,  would 
always  mean  the  possibility  of  Involving  the 
two  great  powers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  direct  military  conflict, 
thereby  posing  the  unthinkable  danger  of 
a  third  world  war. 

5.  Finally,  the  territorial  independence 
and  the  national  sovereignty  of  Cyprus, 
which  all  of  us  here  tonight  strongly  sup- 
port, would.  If  full-scale  hostilities  were  to 
erupt  In  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, become  almost  meaningless  words. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  we  must  view 
the  C3T)rus  Issue  with  more  than  passing 
concern  and.  If  I  may  say  so,  we  must  view 
It  not  only  as  men  and  women  of  Greek 
descent.  Justifiably  proud  of  our  Hellenic 
heritage,  but  we  must  view  It  as  Americans, 
proud  of  our  own  Nation  and  citizenship 
and  soberly  aware  of  the  Immense  responsi- 
bilities which  history  has  thrust  upon  the 
United  States  In  a  troubled  world. 

I  may  here  Interject  that  the  role  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  like  ours  In  a  dispute 
In  which  two  allies  are  Involved  Is  never  a 
happy  one  for  It  wlU  Inevitably  bring  criti- 
cism from  both  sides  that  the  keeper  of  the 
peace  Is  favoring  the  other.  Without  here 
presuming  to  Judge  the  validity  of  such 
criticism,  I  think  we  all  know  that  the  United 
States  has  In  fact  been  criticized  by  both 
Greeks  and  Turks  on  precisely  these  grounds. 

TRUMAN    DOCTRINE 

In  1947,  the  United  States,  through  the 
Truman  doctrine,  announced  to  the  world 
and  to  the  Soviet  bloc  In  particular  our  reso- 
lute determination  to  support  the  people  of 
Greece  In  their  valiant  struggle  against 
communism. 

Standing  last  week  In  Athens  In  front  of 
the  splendid  statue  of  President  Truman, 
given  to  Greece  by  our  Order  of  Ahepa  and 
marked  by  both  the  American  and  Greek 
flags  waving  at  half-mast,  I  read  once  more, 
engraved  there,  those  words  of  President 
Truman  of  exactly  17  years  ago  this  month: 

"I  believe  that  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way. 

"I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primar- 
ily through  economic  and  financial  aid, 
which  Is  essential  to  economic  stability  and 
orderly  political  processes. 

"Should  we  fall  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  this  fateful  hour,  the  effect  will  be  far 
reaching  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East. 

"We  must  take  Immediate  and  resolute 
action." 

Just  as  the  United  States  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  support  of  freedom  against  Com- 
munist challenge  then,  so  must  we  reiterate 
that  commitment  today  In  the  crisis  over 
Cyprus,  for  make  no  mistake,  the  Soviets 
have  already  begun  to  fish  In  the  troubled 
waters  surrounding  that  Island. 

Russian  offers  of  economic  aid  In  recent 
days,  the  negotiation  of  a  Soviet  air  agree- 
ment with  Cyprus,  and  the  recent  visits  of 
Cyprlot  officials  to  Moscow  are  hard  evidence 
of  this  continuing  danger. 

PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    SALUTI    TO    ARCHBISHOP 
MAKARIOS 

None  of  us  questions  for  a  moment  the 
deep   commitment   of  Archbishop  Makarlos 


and  the  Government  of  C3rprus  to  maintain 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Cjrprus. 

I  remember  well,  for  I  was  there,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  salute  to  President  Makarlos 
at  the  White  House  on  June  5,  1962: 

"We  want  to  express  our  very  warm  wel- 
come to  our  distinguished  visitor  who  comes 
from  a  most  ancient  country,  ^^resentlng 
a  most  ancient  people,  and  af^  a  young 
country.  We  salute  him  particularly  becavise 
of  the  long  and  difficult  fight  he  conducted 
for  his  cotmtry's  Independence,  Involving  the 
most  sensitive  Interests,  Involving  his  own 
persistent,  courageous  and  far-seeing  view 
of  his  country's  future.  •  •  •  Your  coun- 
try occupies  a  most  significant,  strategic  po- 
sition In  the  world  today.  Your  ovsm  efforts 
to  maintain  the  Independence  and  viability 
of  your  country  are  well  known  here,  and 
you  come  to  the  United  States  with  the 
warmest  wishes  of  all  of  our  people  who  ad- 
mire  a   courageous   fighter   for  freedom." 

I  draw  your  attention  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's reference  to  President  Makarlos'  "ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  Independence  and  vi- 
ability" of  Cyprus  for  the  pattern  of  Com- 
munist takeover  In  the  postwar  world  must 
surely  provide  an  object  lesson  to  all  na- 
tions Intent  upon  maintaining  their  free- 
dom. Just  as  we  Americans  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  happened  in  the  Carib- 
bean, we  must  be  alert  to  such  dangers  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

PEACEFUL    SOLUTION 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  major  consld 
eratlons  we  must  have  in  mind  as  we  reflect 
on  this  Issue. 

Surely  we  can  all  agree  that  we  must  en- 
courage with  every  means  a  peaceful,  non- 
violent resolution  of  this  dispute. 

For  we  Americans  are  committed  to  the 
conviction  that  peaceful  change  Is  the  way  to 
bring  change.  The  success  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  for  example.  In  press- 
ing for  nonviolent  means  to  solve  our  own 
major  domestic  problem  must  by  now 
have  made  that  fact  abundantly  clear.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  today  acting 
on  this  matter  and.  at  last  reports  at  least. 
Is  doing  so  In  a  nonviolent  manner. 

I  spoke  of  change  for  I  believe  there  must 
ultimately  be  some  change  In  the  London- 
Zurich  Agreements  of  1960  which  are  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  Cyprus. 

We  know  now  that  much  of  this  treaty  has 
proved  to  be  unworkable  and  Indeed  has 
helped  cause  some  of  the  present  conflict 
between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cyprlots. 

While  we  can  all  agree,  that,  as  In  our 
own  country,  there  must  always  be  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights,  we  must  also  surely 
agree,  again  as  in  our  own  country,  that  in  a 
democracy  the  majority,  again  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  minority,  must  ultimately  be 
able  to  work  Its  will  or  democracy  will  be- 
come meaningless. 

PEACEFUL    CHANGE 

Just  as  our  ovra  United  States  Constitution 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  change — pe&ce- 
ful  change — so  too  I  believe  we  must  recog- 
nize that  change  In  the  Constitution  of 
Cyprus  has  become  essential  If  that  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  workable. 

Because  of  our  commitment  to  peaceful 
settlement  of  International  disputes,  we  must 
continue  our  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  on  Cyprus  and  of  the  work  of  a 
mediator  there. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready made  a  commitment  of  $2  million  to 
the  U.N.  Peace  Force. 

For  although  we  might  prefer  to  stand 
aloof  from  this  dispute,  the  stakes  are  far 
too  high  In  terms  of  our  own  national  In- 
terest and  security  and  In  terms  of  the  peril 
this  crisis  presents  to  the  free  world  for  us 
to  do  so. 


CTPRIOT     COOPERATION 


Let  us  hope  that  all  the  parties  concerned 
win  cooperate  fully  with  the  U.N.  Peace 
Force  and  the  mediator  and  will,  difficult 
though  It  may  be  at  times,  act  with  sober 
restraint  and  profound  awareness  of  the  jxj- 
tentlal  dangers  of  failure  to  cooperate.  I 
was  delighted  to  read  in  today's  paper  the 
airport  statement  by  the  Interior  Minister 
of  Cyprus,  Polycarpos  Georgadjls,  on  the  ar- 
rival In  Nicosia  of  the  Canadian  members  of 
the  Peace  Force:  "The  contribution  of  the 
UJJ.  Force  to  efforts  of  the  Cyprus  Govern- 
ment to  restore  law  and  order  will  be  im- 
mense." 

Greece  has  a  new.  young  and  able  monarch 
In  King  Constantlne  and  I  am  confident  that 
we  In  the  United  States  are  anxious  to  help 
him  In  his  responsibility  and  to  help  Prime 
Minister  Papandreou  and  the  Government  of 
Greece  In  their  efforts  to  continue  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  the  country. 

Certainly  as  prospects  Increase  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  Issue, 
Greece  can  again  turn  Its  attention,  with 
renewed  energy  and  commitment,  to  the  In- 
ternal development  of  the  country. 

Just  as  1*7  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Joined  hands  with  the  people 
of  Greece  In  the  defense  of  freedom  against 
communism,  so  too  the  American  people 
stand  ready  today  to  work  closely  with 
Greece  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  the 
present  hour. 

UNITED    STATBS-GREEK    TIES 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican of  Greek  origin,  I  am  deeply  gratified 
to  see  Greece  develop  as  a  modern,  demo- 
cratic nation  fully  capable  of  handling  its 
own  affairs. 

The  special  ties  which  have  linked  the 
peoples  of  Greece  and  America  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half  are  still  there  and  are 
perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  today. 

If  the  democracy  which  our  two  lands 
have  come  to  symbolize  Is  to  endure  and  If 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  to  which  both 
our  peoples  are  committed  Is  to  prevail.  It 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  both  the  United  States 
and  of  Greece  that  we  maintain  a  constant 
vigilance  over  this  special  relationship  with- 
in the  alliance. 

May  I  say,  in  closing,  that  no  organiza- 
tion In  American  life  has  a  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  this  rela- 
tionship than  has  ours — the  Order  of  Ahepa. 

I  am  confident  that  both  as  Ahepans  and 
as  Americans  we  will  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Presentation  of  the  Ahepa  Socratic  Award 
TO  Me.  Henry  R.  Luce,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Life    and    Time    Magazines,    by    Supreme 
President  John  G.  PLUMroES 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  portion 
of    our    program    in    honoring    that    distin- 
guished friend  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  that 
distinguished  friend  of  Greece,  who  so  hero- 
ically   portrayed    for    all    Americans    "The 
Miracle  of  Greece"  In  Life  magazine.     This 
man  Is  known  to  aU  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  religion.     His  periodicals  go 
Into  every  home,  and  the  message  that  he  de- 
livers Is  read  by  all.     His  Influence  through 
his  periodicals  has  Influence  on  the  thinking 
of  all  citizens  of  this  country. 

We,  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  as  small  as  we 
might  be  In  number,  were  cognizant  of  the 
service  that  this  man  gave  to  our  people  by 
publishing  the  series  of  tirtlcles  on  the  land 
of  our  parents.  This  series  of  articles,  as  I 
Indicated  previously,  portrayed  a  pictorial 
and  cultural  series  depleting  "The  Miracle  of 
Greece." 

We,  the  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
representing  what  we  believe  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  all  Americans  of  Hellenic  extraction. 
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have  taken  It  upon  ovirselves  to  honor  this 
great  American  by  Inviting  him  to  be  present 
tonight  to  meet  us,  to  know  us,  to  feel  our 
pulse  and  our  hearts,  so  that  we  can  present 
to  him  a  small  token  of  ovir  appreciation  for 
his  humanitarian  eCforts. 

Through  this  series  of  articles,  all  Ameri- 
cans of  every  station  in  life  were  able  to 
study  the  works  of  our  ancestors.  This  is 
truly  a  product  of  great  imagination,  and  the 
imagination  of  this  man  knows  no  bounds. 
His  love  for  things  that  are  Greek  goes  back 
to  his  youth  when  he  won  an  award  for  his 
ability  to  read  and  speak  the  Greek  language. 

His  love  for  the  Greek  people,  his  portrayal 
of  this  remarkable  series  of  articles,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  greatest  Republic  on  earth, 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  caxised  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  to  present  to  him  this  bust, 
symbolic  of  the  Ahepa  Socratic  Award.  The 
award  itself  is  a  bronze  bust  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  Socrates,  done  two-thirds  life- 
size  and  mounted  on  a  marble  base.  Ameri- 
can sculptor  Felix  W.  de  Weldon,  creator  of 
the  Iwo  Jlma  Marine  Corps  Memorial  and 
many  other  monuments  and  statues  through- 
out the  world,  including  the  Ahepa  Truman 
statue  in  Athens,  did  this  bust  of  Socrates 
for  this  award.  The  likeness  of  Socrates  Is 
based  on  the  bust  of  Socrates  which  Is  In 
Pentellkon  marble,  now  resting  In  the 
Louvre  Miiseum  in  Paris,  and  which  was 
done  during  his  lifetime  in  ancient  Athens. 

The  scroll,  accompan3rtng  the  Socratic 
Award,  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Order  of  Ahepa  1964  Socratic  Award, 
presented  to  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  In  chief, 
Life  magazine,  for  contributions  and  services 
In  the  dissemination  of  Hellenic  culture  and 
Hellenic  ideals  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  the  pages  of  Life  magazine.  The 
series  of  articles  entitled  'The  Miracle  of 
*  Greece'  which  appeared  in  Life  magazine  In 

1963.  notably  recounted  in  words  and  pic- 
tures the  achievement  of  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple called  Greeks  who  aroused  the  human 
race  to  a  new  ambition  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose. The  contributions  of  ancient  Greece 
to  all  of  us,  to  our  world  of  today,  is  an 
achievement  so  great  that  It  touches  almost 
every  phase  of  our  lives.  Hellenic  culture 
and  Ideals  have  not  only  encompassed  prac- 
tically all  facets  of  life  In  today's  modern 
world,  but  brought  forth  one  great  thought, 
so  novel  and  profound  that  a  whole  new  age 
dawned  in  its  light.  As  stated  in  'The  Mir- 
acle of  Greece'  this  great  thought  was  that 
man's  nature,  even  In  its  mortality,  is  the 
glory  of  creation  and  that  man  has  a  noble 
purpose  to  live  at  the  highest  possible  pitch 
of  human  performance,  physically,  morally, 
and  Intellectually.  One  of  the  major  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is 
the  dissemination  of  Hellenic  culture  and 
ideals  through  education  and  practice.  It  is 
with  grateful  appreciation,  therefore,  that 
the  fraternity  does  herewith  present  to  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Luce  the  Ahepa  Socratic  Award  for 

1964,  represented  by  this  scroll  and  the 
award  Itself,  a  bronze  bust  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosopher  Socrates. 

"Done    In    the   city   of    Washington.   D.C. 
this  16th  day  of  March  1964. 

"John  G.  Plumides, 

Suzreme  President." 


Rem.^rks  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luci 
It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience  for  me 
to  be  here  this  evening,  not  simply  because  I 
am  the  very  happy  recipient  of  a  great  award, 
the  Ahepa  Socratic  Award — no  award  hae 
ever  made  me  happier — but  simply  to  have 
this  experience  of  being  with  the  Greeks 
There  is  a  saying  that  we  are  all  Greeks.  Al] 
those  who  have  been  touched  a  little  bit  by 
the  process  of  civilization  are  all  Greeks 
There  Is  a  great  vitality  and  a  great  love  ol 
llt>erty  among  the  Greeks,  as  evidenced  bj 
the  feelings  that  have  been  expressed  hen 
tonight. 
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In  the  20th  century  we  have  a  little  bit  of 
the  feeling  of  what  It  must  have  been  like  In 
the  time  of  Pericles.  I  thank  you,  therefore, 
for  the  great  privilege  of  this  personal  expe- 
rience. 

I  can  quite  simply  say  that  I  have  never 
received  any  honor  which  has  appealed  so 
much  not  only  to  my  vanity  and  pride,  but 
to  my  heart.  This  series  on  Greece,  "The 
Miracle  of  Greece,"  was,  In  fact,  a  work  of 
love.  It  was  the  work  of  many  hands,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  permit  me  a  minute  to 
mention  Just  a  few  of  them.  The  editor  of 
Life  is  Edward  K.  Thompson.  He  is  here 
tonight,  and  he  was  my  senior  colleague  In 
this  work.  Also  working  on  this  series  were 
John  Thorn,  special  projects  editor;  Ed  Kern, 
our  distinguished  art  director,  and  three  of 
our  great  photographers  who  put  their  hearts 
into  this  Job — Mllet,  EHck  de  Kessel,  and  Jim 
Burton.  For  all  of  us  It  was  a  wonderful 
labor  of  love. 

A  GREAT  AND  NOBLE  THEME 

The  greatest  thrill  for  an  editor  Is  to  be 
seized  with  a  great  and  noble  theme,  and  to 
be  able  to  develop  this  theme  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  millions  of  people  will  be  able  to  en- 
joy It  and  learn  from  It.  There  was,  as  yovu- 
President  has  so  generously  remarked,  a  com- 
plete response  from  the  wide  American  pub- 
lic to  this  series,  and  this  was  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  can  come  to  us  who  work  In 
the  Journalistic,  editorial  field.  To  have 
this  labor  of  love  give  such  satisfaction  In 
response  and  results,  and  then  to  be  crowned 
with  the  Ahepa  Socratic  Award,  leaves  me 
almost  speechless  with  gratitude  for  the 
whole  great  experience. 

In  these  United  States  of  America  for  the 
past  200  years,  the  American  people  have 
been  faithful  to  one  dominant  purpose, 
namely,  to  the  establishment  of  a  form  of 
government.  That  purpose  has  now  been 
fulfilled.  This  was  very  movingly  alluded 
to  last  night  on  President  Johnson's  tele- 
vision interview,  when  he  said:  "I  am  so 
proud  of  this  coiintry,  of  the  fornn  of  govern- 
ment which  we  have,  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  of  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  given  to  me  and  to  millions  of  others." 
In  recent  years,  there  Is  something  more 
to  be  seen  in  this  land.  This  is  the  chal- 
lenge to  create  an  American  civilization 
based  on  the  Idea  of  Greece — the  expan- 
sion of  knowledge,  music,  culture,  universi- 
ties. We  win  meet  that  broader  challenge 
which  Involves  the  shaping  of  a  civilization. 
We  win  succeed  in  creating  the  first  modern, 
technological,  prosperous,  humane  and  rever- 
ent civilization — 2,500  years  after  Pericles. 

Pursue  excellence  rather  than  medioc- 
rity— that  Is  what  the  Greek  community  is 
saying  to  us  today.  This  message  from  the 
Greek  community  all  over  this  country  has 
a  greater  relevance  today  than  ever  before. 
We  are  all  Greeks,  because  we  are  all  touched 
with  civilization.  Let  us  all,  as  Americans 
in  this  20th  century,  emulate  the  Greeks  and 
build  the  first  modern,  technological,  pros- 
perous, humane  and  reverent  civilization. 


Questionnaire,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  8.  1964 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just   completed    the   tabulation   of   my 


fourth  annual  poll  of  public  opinion  on 
some  of  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
Nation,  the  Congress,  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I 
have  received  a  record  number  of  re- 
turns. This  demonstrates  anew  that  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Connecticut,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  are  continuing  their  grati- 
fying manifestation  of  responsible  inter- 
est and  knowledge  in  Government  affairs. 
During  the  4  years  I  have  conducted 
this  survey  through  the  medium  of  a 
questionnaire— not  printed  at  Govern- 
ment expense — distributed  to  residents 
of  my  district  who  are  on  my  regular 
mailing  list  there  has  been  clear  evidence 
of  increasing  interest  and  a  growth  in 
the  numbers  participating. 

In  1961  I  mailed  7,305  questionnaires 
and  received  a  return  of  1,375  or  18.5 
percent.  In  1962  I  maUed  10.000  and 
received  a  return  of  1,795  or  18  percent, 
and  in  1963  I  mailed  12.000  and  received 
2,110  or  18  percent  returns. 

The  1964  questionnaire  was  mailed  to 
approximately  13,000  people  and  I  have 
received  2,505  returns  or  approximately 
19.2  percent.  In  every  respect,  the  cur- 
rent returns  are  the  highest  recorded  in 
the  4  years  the  survey  has  been  con- 
ducted. Each  year  I  have  been  gratified 
with  the  response,  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  cards  returned  but  also  in  the 
hundreds  of  letters  and  messages  which 
have  come  to  me  with  critical  or  lauda- 
tory comments  and  in  many  cases  with 
detailed  expressions  of  opinion  on  specific 
legislative  matters. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific 
sampling  of  opinion,  for  the  question- 
naires are  distributed  to  persons  on  my 
regular  mailing  list  which  is  comprised 
of  people  with  whom  I  have  had  previous 
correspondence,  and  they  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  request  them  after 
newspaper,  radio,  and  television  an- 
nouncements of  their  availability.  I  am 
indeed  grateful  to  these  media,  also,  for 
the  interest  they  have  shown. 

While  I  do  not  look  upon  these  returns 
as  an  official  mandate  to  be  followed  by 
me  in  my  voting  in  the  Congress,  they  ar^ 
helpful  guides  in  their  indication  of  pub- 
lic opinion  trends.  However,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  my  own  judgment  and 
to  vote  on  the  issues  as  I  see  them  and 
their  influence  on  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  of  the  Nation. 

Each  year  that  this  study  has  been 
conducted  through  my  office  we  have 
learned  by  experience  that  certain  im- 
provements are  in  order  and  can  be  ef- 
fected in  the  format  and  procedure.  As 
long  as  I  am  in  Congress  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  go  each  year  to  the  voters  of  the 
district  for  an  expression  of  their  views 
on  national  problems,  and  each  year  I 
shall  revise  the  program  as  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  cross-section  of  opinion. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  at  this  point  the  complete  tabu- 
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lation  of  the  17  sections  and  the  several     naire  showing  the  total  scores  both  in 
subsections  covered  in  my  1964  question-     figures  and  in  percentages: 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Results  of  questionnaire,  March  1964,  John  S. 

MoNAGAN,  6th  District,  Connecticvi 

Yn 

No 

Undecided 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Do  you  favor— 

1.  A  proRrain  of  medical  care  for  the  atred? _ 

1.897 
827 
889 
616 

893 

1.506 

1.426 
1,540 
876 
1,663 
1,153 

2,143 

1,709 

1,671 
1,709 

1,460 

2,016 

613 

1,423 

911 
325 
1.088 
781 
507 
977 

1.876 

1.426 
1.523 

1.706 
1.666 
1.354 
746 
1,492 

793 
1,613 
1,806 

76.1 
33.1 
27.6 
34.7 

36.7 

60.3 

57.1 
61.7 
35.1 
66.6 
46.2 

85.8 

68.4 

66.9 
68.4 

68.6 

80.7 
20.5 
57.0 

36.5 
13.0 
43.6 
31.3 
20.3 
39.1 

75.1 

57.1 
61.0 

68.3 
66.7 
54.2 
29.9 
59.8 

31.7 
60.6 
72.3 

239 

655 
840 
594 

1.325 

717 

671 
572 

1,178 
448 

1,130 

276 

616 

510 
493 

691 

366 
1,767 

827 

624 
722 
424 
461 
780 
422 

486 

471 
241 

617 
516 
423 
805 
655 

1,410 
725 
406 

9.1 
26.2 
33.6 
23.8 

53.1 

28.7 

26.9 
22.9 
47.2 
17.5 
45.2 

11.0 

2a7 

20.4 
19.7 

28.6 

14.6 
70.8 
33.1 

25.0 
28.9 
17.0 
18.5 
31.2 
16.9 

19.5 

18.9 
9.6 

24.7 
20.7 
16.9 
32.2 
26.2 

56.5 
29.0 
16.3 

309 
1.015 

824 
1.287 

279 

274 

400 
385 
443 
386 
214 

79 

272 

316 
295 

446 

116 
217 

247 

962 

1.450 
985 
1.25.5 
1.210 
1.068 

135 

600 
733 

175 
316 
720 
946 
350 

294 
259 
285 

14.8 

(a)  Under  social  security  exclusively? 

40.7 

(b)  Under  social  security  with  private  insurance?.. 

(c)  Under  Federal-State  (Kerr-Mills)  program? 

2.  Change  in  wage-hour  laws  to  spread  employment  by 

increasing  overtime  payments? 

38.8 
61.5 

11.2 

3.  Appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  accelerated  public 
works  program  for  labor  surplus  area.s? 

11.0 

4.  Amendment  of  immigration  and  nationality  laws  to 
revise  national  quota  svstem?.  ... 

16.0 

5.  Federal  aid  to  education?' .         .    ... 

15.4 

(a)  For  parochial  school  construction? 

17.7 

(b)  For  public  elementary  school  construction? 

(c)  For  public  school  teachers' salaries? 

15.9 
8.6 

6.  Civil  rights  legislation— 

(a)  To  bar  discriminatory  practices  in  establishing 
voting  rights?- -  .. 

3.2 

(b)  To  prohibit  discrimination  in  specified  places  of 
public  accommodations? .  - .    . 

10.9 

(c)  To  desegregate   public   facilities,   other  than 
schools? - 

12.7 

(d)  To  desegregate  schools? 

11.9 

(e)  Establishment  of  a  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission? 

17.9 

7.  A  constitutional  amendment  to  oermit  the  voluntary 
recitation  of  praver  in  public  schools? 

4.7 

8.  Federal  controls  oh  use  of  cigarettes? 

8.7 

(a)  Restrictions  on  tobacco  advertising? 

9.9 

9.  Funds  for  foreign  aid  program— 

(a)  Milltarv  fin  present  amount)? 

38.6 

1.  More? 

58.1 

2.  Less? 

39.4 

(b)  Economic  (in  present  amount)? 

50.2 

1.  More?  .- 

48.5 

2.  Less? 

44.0 

10.  Additional  $l.2(X)  income  tax  exemption  for  persons 
P8%ine  expen,<5es  of  oolleee  students?  .    . 

5.4 

11.  Positive  action  to  correct  water  pollution  conditions — 

(a)  With  additional  Federal  funds  and  assistance?  . 

(b)  Through  local-Rtate-Federal  police  action? 

12.  Expansion  of  Federal  programs  for  housing  for  the 

e  derly? 

24.0 
29.4 

7.0 

13.  U.S.  sale  of  surplus  food  to  all  nations? 

12.6 

(a)  On  strictlv  cash  basis? 

28.9 

(b)  With  credit  through  Export-Import  Bnnlr? 

14.  A  change  in  our  Presidential  succession  law?. 

37.9 
14.0 

15.  Additional  Federal  funds  for  expanded  space  program 
for  manned  moon  travel? ... 

11.8 

16.  A  Domestic  Service  Corps? 

10.4 

17.  A  Youth  Conservation  Corps? 

11.4 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  ofifered  the  prayer  used  by  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  which  he  read  every 
day: 

"Give  me,  O  Lord,  that  quietness  of 
heart  that  makes  the  most  of  labor  and 
of  rest.  Save  me  from  passionate  ex- 
citement, petulant  fretfulness,  and  idle 
fear.  Teach  me  to  be  alert  and  wise  in 
all  responsibilities,  without  hurry  and 
without  neglect. 

'Tame  Thou  me  and  my  tongue  that 
I  might  not  transgress.  When  others 
censure,  may  I  seek  Thy  image  in  each 
fellow  man,  judging  with  charity  as  one 
shall  be  judged. 

"Banish  envy  from  my  thought  and 
hatred  from  my  lips.  Help  me  to  be 
content  amid  the  strife  of  tongue  with 
my  unspoken  thoughts. 

"When  anxious  cares  threaten  my 
peace,  help  me  to  seek  Thee,  that  I  may 
find  my  rest  and  be  made  strong  for 
calm  endurance  and  valiant  service." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  until  the  Chair  receives  a 
message? 

Mr.  HALL.  For  that  purpose,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bUl  (S.  1605)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  labeling  of  economic  poisons  with 
registration  numbers,  to  eliminate  regis- 
tration under  protest,  and  for  other 
purposes"  with  an  amendment  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quonun  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wsis  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  101] 


Alger 

Elliott 

May 

Andrews. 

Pisher 

Miller,  Clallf . 

N.  Dak. 

Flynt 

Miller,  N.T. 

Ashley 

Pord 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Avery 

Fuqua 

Norblad 

Baker 

Gallagher 

O'Brien,  m. 

Bass 

Gray 

Pllcher 

Buckley 

Grlfnn 

Powell 

Burleson 

GrlfBths 

St.  George 

Clark 

Hardy 

8t  Germain 

Clausen. 

Holland 

Sec  rest 

DonH. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Short 

Corman 

Kee 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dawson 

Kllburn 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Dlggs 

Macdonald 

Waggonner 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

Wallhauser 

Downing 

Martin,  Calif. 

White 

Duncan 

Matsunaga 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  further  proceedings 
under  the  call. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  111,  noes  41. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK. 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The    SPEAKER, 
entertain    that,    a 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 


The  Chair  caruiot 
quorum  not  being 
present,  unless  the  gentleman  withdraws 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  do  not  withdraw  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  made 
the  decision.    The  roUcall  is  automatic. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  224,  nays  132,  not  voting  77, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  102] 

YEAS— 224 


Abbltt 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Carey 

Abernethy 

Boggs 

Casey 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Celler 

Albert 

Bonner 

Chelf 

Andrews,  A'a. 

Brademas 

Clark 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Cohelan 

Ashmore 

Burke 

Colmer 

Aspinall 

Burkhalter 

Cooley 

Baring 

Burton.  Calif. 

Daddarlo 

Barrett 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Daniels 

Barry 

Cameron 

Davis,  Oa. 

Beckworth 

Cannon 

Davis,  Tenn 
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Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

DlngcU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

EdmondBon 

Edwards 

Everett 

Erlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Qannatz 

Gary 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

om 

Gonzalez 

Grant 

Green,  Greg. 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Landnun 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

McDowell 

McFall 

Madden 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

MllUken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

G'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Rivers,  S.C. 

NATS— 132 


Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney.N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slier 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whitener 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 


Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ajrres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Bates 

Battln 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 

Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 


Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curt  In 

Curtis 

Dague 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Flno 

Foreman 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Glenn 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Harrison 

Harsh  a 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 


Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Meader 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Poff 

Quie 

QxOllen 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Roudebusb 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Springer 

Stafford 


April  9 


Stlnson 
Taft 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson.  Wis. 


ToUefaon 
Tupper 
Van  Pelt 
Wallhauser 
Weaver 


Westland 
Whalley 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wyman 
Younger 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


NOT  VOTING — 77 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Bass 
Becker 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burleson 

Cahlll 

Corman 

Dawson 

Derounlan 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Elliott 

Flynt 

Ford 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Griffin 


Griffiths 

Grover 

Harding 

Hardy 

Horton 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Kllburn 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Norblad 


O'Brien.  111. 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Rains 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rlehlman 

Robison 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Secrest 

Sheppard 

Short 

Skubitz 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zablockl 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


names: 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Auchlncloss 
Barry 
Bass 
Becker 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Carey 
Clark 
Dawson 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Dlngell 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Elliott 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Goodell 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  the  the  Chair  is  about 
to  declare  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  Members  to  proceed  to  the 
rotunda  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the 
lying-in-state  ceremonies  for  the  late 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies 
the  House  will  reconvene.  Bells  will  be 
rung  15  minutes  prior  to  reconvening. 

The  Chair  now  declares  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


[Roll  No.  1031 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hemphill 

Hoffman 

Horton 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kilburn 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meader 


Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

O'Brien,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Ostertag 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Rlehlman 

Rogers,  Tex. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Secrest 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slbal 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wharton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Zablockl 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  339 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
dispensing  with  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  234,  nays  122.  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  75.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   104] 


196^ 
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YEAS— 234 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand that  the  Journal  be  read  in  full. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
Journal. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  Journal).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


Abbltt 

Daddarlo 

Abernethy 

Daniels 

Addabbo 

Davis.  Ga. 

Albert 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Delaney 

Ashley 

Denton 

Ash  more 

Derwlnski 

Asplnall 

Donohue 

Avery 

Dom 

Baldwin 

Dulskl 

Baring 

Duncan 

Barrett 

Edmondson 

Beckworth 

Edwards 

Bell 

Ellsworth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Everett 

Boggs 

Fallon 

Boland 

Parbsteln 

Bonner 

Fascell 

Brademas 

Feighan 

Brooks 

Pinnegan 

Broomfleld 

Fisher 

Burke 

Flood 

Burkhalter 

Fogarty 

Burton.  Calif. 

Forrester 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fountain 

Cahlll 

Fraser 

Cameron 

Prelinghuysen 

Cannon 

Frledel 

Carey 

Garmatz 

Casey 

Gary 

CeUer 

Gathlngs 

Chelf 

Glalmo 

Clark 

Gibbons 

Cohelan 

GUbert 

Colmer 

Gill 

Cooley 

Gonzalez 

Cunningham 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Green,  Greg. 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Harding 

Harris 

Hays  " 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Landnun 

Leiuion 

Leslnskl 


Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McE>owell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Mllllken 

Mills 

MlnUh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 


Abele 

Adair 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bruce 

Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtln 


Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slier 

NAYS— 122 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dwyer 

Flndley 

Pino 

Foreman 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hall 

Halpem 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

King,  N.Y. 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Mathlas 

Michel 


Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Young 

Zablockl 


Mlnshall 

Moore 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Poff 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Reld.ni. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rich 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wyman 

Younger 


Kyi 


ANSWERED 
Laird 


•PRESENT"— 2 


NOT  VOTING— 75 


Alger 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Auchlncloss 
Ayres 
Bass 
Becker 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Corman 
Curtis 


Dawson 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Flynt 

Ford 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gray 


Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

H6bert 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kllburn 


Klrwan 

Knox 

Lankford 

Leggett 

McClory 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

May 


Meader 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Morse 
O'Brien.  HI. 
Ostertag 
Pepper 
Pllcher 
Pool 
Powell 
Rivers,  S.C. 
St.  George 


Schadeberg 
Secrest 
Short 
Slbal 

Smith.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomas 
Tuten 
Waggonner 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Laird  for.  with  Mr.  Schadeberg  against. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Schadeberg].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  PELLY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading  of  the 
Journal).  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  that  the 
names  of  those  voting  on  the  rollcall  be 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  imder- 
stands  that  that  is  the  next  item  in  the 
Journal  to  be  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
ceding session. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading  of  the 
Journal ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  One  hundred  and  forty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[RoU  No.  105] 


Andrews. 

Grant 

Moss 

N.  Dak. 

Grlffln 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Bass 

Griffiths 

Olson,  Minn. 

Blatnlk 

Gubser 

Passman 

Boiling 

Hall 

Pllcher 

Brademas 

Hardy 

Pool 

Buckley 

Hubert 

Powell 

Burleson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rains 

Cooley 

Karth 

Reuss 

Corman 

Kee 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Dawson 

Kllbum 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dent 

Klrwan 

Schadeberg 

Dlggs 

Leslnskl 

Secrest 

Dowdy 

Macdonald 

Selden 

Downing 

Mahon 

Sheppard 

Elliott 

Martin.  Calif. 

Short 

Flno 

Matsunaga 

Teague,  Tex. 

Flynt 

May 

Utt 

Pord 

Miller,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Fraser 

Morrison 

Willis 

Puqua 

Morse 

The    SPEAKER    pro 

tempore    (i 

Mills)  . 

On  this  rollcall 

,  368  Memb( 

have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GROSS,    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  \\'ith. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 


CALL   OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  One  hundred  and  forty -one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  106] 


Abbltt 

Griffin 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Andrews. 

Griffiths 

Morrison 

N.  Dak. 

Hagan.  Ga. 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Bass 

Hall 

O'Hara.  Mlcl 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

O'Konskl 

Boiling 

Hardy 

Passman 

Bow 

Harsha 

Pllcher 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Pool 

Buckley 

Hemphill 

Powell 

Burleson 

Ichord 

Rains 

Carey 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Corman 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Dawson 

Kee 

Schadeberg 

Dent 

Keith 

Secrest 

Dlggs 

Klrwan 

Senner 

Dowdy 

Kluczynskl 

Sheppard 

Downing 

Landrum 

Short 

Elliott 

Lankford 

Slsk 

Evlns 

Macdonald 

Teitgue,  Tex 

Flno 

Mahon 

Utt 

Flynt 

Martin,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Ford 

Matsvinaga 

Whitten 

Prelinghuysen 

May 

Fuqua 

Miller.  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall,  363  Members 
have  responded  to  the  call  of  their  names, 
disclosing  a  quorum  to  be  present. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  make  this  reserva- 
tion to  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  is  an- 
other delaying  tactic  or  if  he  wants  some 
information,  or  just  what  goes  on. 

We  have  been  here  for  4  hours  while 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  probably  $100,000, 
if  we  figure  everybody's  time,  and  so  on. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
probably  first  of  all  I  should  reply  to  my 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays],  whose  mettle  is  always 
known. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  there  waa 
a  little  complaint  about  the  refusal  ol 
the  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  to 
agree  that  the  biU  we  had  under  con-i 
sideration  yesterday  as  having  been  con-^ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  for  amendmen1| 
at  any  point.  Objection  was  made  to 
that,  and  I  told  the  majority  leadership 
that  we  would  object  because  we  Isixevi 
that  once  that  imanimous  consent  was 
given,  a  motion  to  shut  off  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  would 
be  in  order  because  you,  my  friend  tha 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  hav^ 
the  votes  on  your  side,  of  course,  and 
you  could  shut  off  the  debate.  YoU 
proved  that  when  you  wound  us  up  her0 
with  15  seconds  each  for  Members  o| 
this  House  to  discuss  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  j 

Mr.    HAYS.      Mr.   Speaker,   will    th^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    No,  not  at  this  point. 
Mr.    HAYS.      Well,    that   is    what    ^ 
figured.  [ 

Mr.    HALLECK.     Well,    you    figured 
right.  I 

Now,  then  we  stayed  here  imtil  aftet 
midnight  last  night.  As  I  said  yester^ 
day,  many  of  us  had  arrangements  that 
were  important  to  us.  I  think  sometimes 
it  is  said  that  arrangements  here  in  th 
House  of  Representatives  mean  nothin 
if  the  legislative  business  of  the  Hou 
is  Involved.  But  in  all  my  time  her 
Members  generally  have  tried  and  havfe 
recognized  that  there  are  matters  ojf 
some  consequence.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated  yesterday-(- 
and  what  has  happened  here  today 
clear  proof  that  we  did  not  have  to  sta 
here  until  after  midnight  last  night.  W 
could  have  been  here  in  session  toda;^ 
and  tomorrow  and  on  Saturday  and.  yes, 
even  on  Sunday  as  well  as  next  week 
to  dispose  of  the  matters  then  pending. 
Now,  specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
4  o'clock.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned — 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  asked  me 
whether  this  was  a  part  of  a  plan  o:i 
my  part.  Well,  I  have  instigated  np 
quorum  calls,  no  demand  for  the  readinjg 
of  the  Journal,  and  no  other  procedun  , 
although  I  must  say  that  I  think  prob- 
ably it  has  been  a  pretty  good  thing  to 
have  had  it  done  just  to  indicate  thst 
after  all  we  could  have  been  here  in  ses  - 
sion  today  to  consider  matters  that  were 
jammed  through  last  night  witi 
hardly — well,  as  I  say,  15  seconds  a  - 
lotted  to  individual  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  tin  e 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  a<  - 
ditional  minute. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  aeiain  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentlii- 
man  from  Indiana  asked  for  a  mtnu  ;e 
and  that  request  was  not  objected  to. 
However,  he  has  spoken  for  3  or  4  min- 
utes in  order  to  air  his  stomach  ache 
about  what  happened  to  him  last  nigh  t. 
Of  course,  we  had  the  votes,  and  I  hai  )- 
pen  to  have  been  here,  I  might  say  to  tJ  le 
gentleman,  when  on  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  his  party  was  in  powjr 
and  they  had  the  votes  they  did  on  nu- 
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merous  occasions  exactly  what  was  done 
last  night.  We  took  it  and  liked  it — well, 
maybe,  we  did  not  like  it.  but  we  did  not 
cry  about  it  as  the  gentleman  did. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
have  the  permission  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  minority 
leader  knows  that  the  majority  leader- 
ship has  cooperated  with  the  gentleman 
as  much  as  with  any  Member  of  this 
House  in  trying  to  accommodate  the 
plans  of  the  minority  leadership  and 
others  to  the  legislative  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a  job  to  do  yester- 
day and  we  did  it.  Whether  the  gentle- 
man agrees  that  the  matter  should  have 
proceeded  to  a  conclusion  or  not,  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  justify  a  filibuster  to- 
day in  the  reading  of  the  Journal.  That 
is  the  only  business  that  has  been  before 
the  House  today,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

We  would  like  to  get  the  Journal  ap- 
proved without  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anybody  who  has  any 
knowledge  or  judgment  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  majority  would  admit,  I 
believe,  that  it  would  be  a  complete  sur- 
render and  breakdown  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  leadership  if  we  in  the  major- 
ity did  not  assume  and  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  want  us  to  turn 
the  leadership  of  the  House  over  to  the 
Republicans  and  to  the  minority  leader- 
ship? Those  gentlemen  who  cheer 
should  recall  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  majority  has  been  given  to  us  by  the 
American  people  and  until  the  people 
take  it  from  us,  we  intend  to  discharge 
that  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  our  Republican  friends  have 
done  yesterday  or  today  will  enhance 
their  chances  of  assuming  the  leadership. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  (Interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  Journal).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  HALLECK  <  interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal) .  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  way  under  the  rules  by  which  I 
might  be  recognized  for  1  minute  at  this 
point? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  recognized. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none.  The  gentleman 
is  recognized. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  conversing  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  charge 
of  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  with  some  of 
those  who  have  been  raising  questions 
that  have  been  asked  this  afternoon.  I 
am  wondering  if  we  could  understand 
that  if  the  further  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal were  dispensed  with,  if  that  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill  could  go  over  from 
today  to  tomorrow  or  to  such  subsequent 
day  as  we  might  determine? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  First  I  would  like  to  say 
that  this  subcommittee  has  the  very 
thankless  job  of  taking  care  of  our 
housekeeping  and  we  have  worked  and 
worked  on  it  and  been  away  from  our 
own  work  for  a  long  time  in  getting  this 
bill  together.  We  brought  it  here  today 
in  complete  accord  and  harmony.  Of 
course,  we  found  a  situation  not  of  our 
making  or  wish.  When  I  was  in  the 
Army  they  taught  me  that  if  you  found 
yourself  in  a  crossfire,  the  smart  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  into  a  foxhole,  and  I  have 
been  in  one  all  day,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  safe  to  come  out  yet  or  not. 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  if  and 
when  we  find  any  kind  of  normal  condi- 
tion in  which  to  present  this  bill  to  the 
House,  we  will  be  more  than  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  just  like  that 
sort  of  climate  myself,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering  about 
this.  I  do  not  know  who  could  make  the 
commitment  except  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  or  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  would  say  this:  If  we 
can  finish  the  business  today.  I  have  no 
intention  of  calling  this  bill  up  today 
under  any  circumstances,  but  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  meet  tomorrow. 
There  is  one  matter  that  might  require 
some  discussion.  I  think  most  of  the  bill 
is  in  very  good  shape  and  we  can  handle 
it  in  a  very  expeditious  manner  if  the 
House  is  in  a  humor  to  do  so.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  be  here  tomor- 
row to  present  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  can  be  here  tomor- 
row and  I  guess  the  people  on  our  sifie 
can. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  this:  For 
once  in  my  life  in  regard  to  this  bill  1  am 
where  I  can  call  some  of  the  shots.  I 
have  some  plans  for  next  week.  If  we 
do  not  take  it  up  tomorrow  it  will  have 
to  wait  until  such  time  as  I  can  call  it 
up,  which  will  be  a  week  or  so  away.  I 
do  not  want  to  ask  the  House  to  indulge 
me;  we  thought  we  were  in  good  shape 
and  on  good  schedule  and  made  plans 
accordingly.  If  we  can  keep  on  sched- 
ule tomorrow  I  am  willing  to  do  my  part 
to  see  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  the  request  to  dispense  with  the 
further  reading  of  the  Journal  should 
come  from  me.  I  trust  someone  will 
make  that  request. 
"Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Stees]  ,  has  stated  that 
he  did  not  intend  now  to  call  up  this  bill 
today.  I  think,  considering  the  hour, 
the  gentleman's  decision  is  certainly  a 
reasonable  one.  I  would  say,  though, 
that  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
come  in  tomorrow  to  consider  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  come  in  for  that  purpose  on 
Monday.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  agree 
to  dispense  with  the  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  with  the  understanding,  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee,  that  he  would  call  up  the  bill 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the 
servants  of  the  House  and  we  are  anxious 
to  do  whatever  the  House  wishes,  if  the 
House  will  jxist  give  us  the  opportunity 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  to  do  it. 
We  would  be  happy  to  do  it  tomorrow. 
Personally  I  am  not  going  to  be  in  a 
position  to  do  It  in  the  following  week, 
but  after  that  I  stand  at  the  disposal  of 
the  House,  whenever  they  wish  to  take 
it  up. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  apparent  understanding — at  least  we 
are  approaching  an  understanding,  or 
so  I  hope — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  the  Journal  be 
approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  make  one  observation.  I  think  some- 
where between  the  rules  of  the  House 
as  they  were  utilized  yesterday,  which 
certainly  would  represent  them  at  their 
narrowest  point,  and  today,  when  they 
have  been  at  their  broadest  point,  there 
should  be  an  area  of  reason  and  compro- 
mise. There  are  a  few  of  us  who  are 
becoming  a  little  perturbed  at  the  way 
unanimous-consent  requests  are  becom- 
ing abused,  at  least  as  far  as  the  legis- 
lative procedure  is  concerned.  I  would 
say  for  myself  that  I  feel  there  has  been 
too  great  a  use  of  unanimous-consent 
requests  in  the  past,  far  too  many,  and 
while  none  of  us  take  the  position  of 
objecting  to  all  of  them,  I  do  think  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  House  and 
of  the  entire  Nation  if  we  had  far  fewer 
of  these  unanimous-consent  requests.  I 
am  certainly  not  going  to  object  to  this 
request,  but  I  will  say  that  an  undue 
number  of  unanimous-consent  requests, 
if  made  in  the  future,  will  be  objected  to 
by  this  Member  and  particularly  where 
there  is  a  pattern  of  abuse  as  to  discre- 
tion or  content. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  who  is  going  to  make  the 
decision  about  what  is  an  undue  unani- 
mous-consent request?  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  make  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 


Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  Journal  as  read  will  stand  approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERIGO  VESPUCCI 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATON  BILL,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1965 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  to  file  a  report  on  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
reserve  all  points  of  order. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  THREATENED  RAILROAD 
STRIKE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  very  grave  sit- 
uation in  which  the  country  might  well 
find  itself  by  a  national  railroad  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  last  year 
we  passed  a  piece  of  legislation  which,  I 
feel,  did  not  give  any  choice  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  we  may  be  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  sim- 
ilar decision  in  a  matter  of  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  no  one  wants 
and  everyone  knows  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford a  long  national  railroad  strike.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  think  every  Member  of 
this  body  wants  to  avoid  another  prec- 
edent toward  compulsory  arbitration. 
Therefore.  I  believe  it  becomes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  Member  to  try.  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days,  to  give  the  greatest 
consideration  to  what  possibly  may  be  a 
solution  at  this  time  to  a  seemingly  im- 
possible situation. 


Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  mutter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Roonzy,  the  fiery 
champion  of  common  causes  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  addressed 
the  House  on  March  9,  1964,  depicting  In 
colorful  and  superlative  descriptive  lan- 
guage, the  accomplishments  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  and  his  discoveries  In  the  New 
World. 

He  referred  to  the  special  ceremony  in 
Washington  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  explorer.  Whereat  many 
outstanding  personalities  including  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Webb,  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  participated  in 
the  acceptance  of  a  landmark  memorial 
tablet  from  the  Federation  of  the  Itali- 
an-American Democratic  Organizations 
honoring  the  late  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rodney]  called  upon  all  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere  to  honor  his  name. 

Amerigo  Vespucci — "Amerlcus,"  as  his 
name  was  spelled  In  some  of  the  Latin 
books  of  his  day — was  bom  In  Florence, 
Italy,  on  March  9.  1451. 

Early  In  life  he  became  a  student  of  geog- 
raphy and  navigation.  He  developed  a  new 
system  of  celestial  navigation  that  allowed 
Mm  to  approximate  the  location  of  land  and 
sea.  on  the  then  known  earth.  Through  the 
use  of  the  moon  and  the  hours  of  the  day  he 
was  able  to  determine  latitude.  Hla  calcu- 
lations of  the  earth's  clrcimiference  were  so 
accurate,  considering  the  Information  that 
he  had,  available,  that  they  continue  to 
astound  scientists  even  today.  Indeed,  it 
Is  said  that  he  was  only  50  miles  In  error.  In 
his  approximation  of  the  length  of  the  Eq\ia- 
tor. 

This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  March  9,  the 
birthday  of  the  great  explorer,  Is  a  date  that 
ought  to  be  observed  both  by  the  United 
States  and  by  our  sister  republics  to  the 
south — and  Canada  as  well — as  a  time  of  re- 
dedicatlon  to  the  friendship  which  binds  otir 
entire  hemisphere  into  one  great  area  of 
freedom.  What  could  be  a  better  occasion 
for  such  an  act  of  rededlcation,  than  the 
birthday  of  the  great  Italian  for  whom  both 
of  our  continents  are  named? 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  however,  was  more 
than  an  explorer:  He  was  also  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  he  reported  his  voyages  In  a  series 
of  remarkable  letters  to  his  Medici  patron, 
as  well  as  in  his  book  "Mundus  Nov\is." 
Someday  the  Pan  American  Union  or  other 
appropriate  organization  may  find  time  to 
reprint  some  of  these  writings.  In  a  form 
that  may  serve  to  recall  his  n£ime  to  all  of 
us  who  live  In  the  sister  republics  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Since  the  days  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  and 
Christopher  Columbus,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  Italians,  and  Irish,  and 
Spaniards,  and  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Scan- 
dinavians, Poles,  and  Greeks,  and  people 
from  every  land  on  earth,  have  foUowed  in 
their  footsteps,  to  find  a  new  life  on  o\ir  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  them  fought  be- 
side George  Washington  to  bring  us  our  in- 
dependence. Others,  or  their  children,  I  see 
about  me  today,  as  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, participating  in  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, as  great  leaders  of  our  generation. 
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All.  like  Vespucci,  were  Immigrants,  or  the 
fainllles  of  Immigrants. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNEY]  brought  out  the  essential  val- 
ues of  his  discoveries  as  a  verification  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  reports.  He 
stated  in  his  speech  recorded  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  4734,  March  9: 

When  Christopher  Columbus  reported  his 
discoveries,  he  thought  that  he  had  opened 
a  westward  route  to  Asia— but  he  did  not 
bring  back  with  him  any  of  the  fabled  riches 
of  India.  As  we  now  know,  he  had  found 
something  even  greater— but  In  those  days, 
the  meaning  of  his  astovmdlng  discovery  was 

still  unknown.  ,  ^     .^  ^ 

The  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  decided 
that  they  must  find  out  Jvist  what  had  In 
fact  been  discovered— and  they  selected  for 
this  task  Amerigo  Vespucci,  because  he  was 
a  man  of  science,  and  at  that  time  the  rep- 
resentative In  Spain  of  one  of  the  powerful 
Medici  princes  of  Italy. 

In  his  voyages.  Amerigo  Vespucci  followed 
the  mainland  of  South  America  as  far  as 
latitude  50'5'  south— and  he  was,  therefore, 
able  to  declare  that  the  land  he  had  seen 
was  not  Asia,  but  a  new  continent.  In  fact 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  ex- 
plorers of  his  era  to  glimpse  the  mainland, 
for  Columbus'  earliest  voyages  had  ended 
with  the  Caribbean  Islands.  It  was  Amerlga 
Vespucci  who  first  taught  the  world  that  a 
great  new  frontier  had  been  opened,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  glimpse  Its  true  extent. 

As  a  result.  In  1507.  a  famous  mapmakei 
In  Torralne  labeled  this  new  world  of  the 
west  with  the  name  "America"— after  the 
man  who  had  charted  It. 

Actually,  the  part  of  America  which  Ves- 
pucci had  discovered  was  what  we  now  cal 
South  America,  but  the  name  soon  came  t<i 
be  extended  to  North  America  as  well. 

Quoting  further  he  said: 

When  we  hear  the  word  "America"  wd 
think  of  many  things:  our  country,  the  fer- 
tile lands  and  the  factories,  the  soldiers  who 
have  died  for  our  freedom,  the  Immigrant! 
from  many  lands  who  have  linked  their  for- 
tunes with  o\irs  to  make  this  Nation  great. 

All  too  Infrequently  do  we  hear  the  nam; 
of  the  man  from  whose  work  this  very  word 
"America"  was  derived.  It  Is  therefore  ap- 
propriate that  we  pause  a  little  while,  on  this 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  to  do  him  the  honor 
that  he  deserves. 

The  speech  was  universally  lauded  by 
the  Italian  press  as  a  patriotic  contri- 
bution to  the  image  of  the  Italo-Ameri)- 
cans  at  this  most  important  period  i^ 
press  relations.  One  such  article  apl- 
peared  in  II  Progresso.  a  leading  Italiah 
publication  in  New  York  City,  wldels^ 
read  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  It  was  written  as  the  published 
remarks  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Garment  Workers  Union, 
the  distinguished  labor  leader,  Luigi  An  - 
tonini,  translated  as  follows: 

This  week  there  were  two  events  on  tie 
calendar  which  have  not  gone  unnotlcel, 
especially  by  us  Italian- Americans: 

On  March  9,  1451,  Amerigo  Vespucci  wis 
bom  In  Florence.  On  this  anniversary,  Hon. 
John  J.  Roonet,  South  Brooklyn's  Ubeml 
Democratic  Congressman,  delivered  a  speech 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  beauti- 
fully recalling  that  pxirely  Italian  and  iml- 
versal  glory; 

"It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  sonie 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  tl^e 
New  World,  the  Idea  prevailed  that  the  la4d 
discovered  by  him  belonged  to  India.  Th<n 
doubts  arose,  and  In  order  to  dispel  them, 
the  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci,  an  exi>e^- 
enced  cartographer,  was  given  the  task,  flrpt 


by  Spain,  and  then,  later,  also  by  Portugal, 
to  explca-e  the  new  land  and  to  draw  a  sketch 
with  the  relevant   coordinates. 

"Navigating  along  shores  of  the  mainland 
as  far  as  latitude  50  south,  Vespucci  was 
able  to  show  that  It  was  a  new  continent. 
I  The  land  on]  the  map,  somewhat  rough 
and  approximate,  which  was  the  result 
thereof,   was   named  America." 

Bravo,  double  bravo.  Congressman  Roonbt. 
The  first  Im^vo  for  the  speech  on  the  Floren- 
tine explorer,  and  the  second  for  having 
made  the  point  and  for  reminding  us  that 
the  doors  miost  be  opened  more  generously 
to  those  who  want  to  emigrate  from  the 
country  that  was  the  birthplace  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

These  splendid  comments  voiced  by 
Vice  President  Antonini  are  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  popular  acceptance  of 
our  citizens  of  Italian  extraction. 

Representative  Rooney  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  every  movement  whether 
at  the  legislative  or  community  level  to 
advance  the  progress  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. And  his  constituents  have  shown 
their  gratitude  in  full  measure  by  show- 
ing their  deep  sense  of  admiration  for 
their  great  legislative  leader  in  returning 
him  to  the  Congress  term  after  term. 
We,  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  re- 
spect and  love  this  popular,  skilled,  and 
brilliant  public  servant  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  his  fellow  man. 
He  is  the  immigrant's  friend  and  cham- 
pion. Mr.  Antonini  made  no  mistake  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  populace 
the  fine  attributes  of  a  real  American— 
the  Italian  American's  true  friend. 


Today,  as  the  frontiers  of  freedom  are 
eroding  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  as 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  soldier,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  for  us  to  pause 
and  remember  those  dark  days  in  the 
early  1940's  and  recall  the  last  words 
which  were  sent  out  over  a  makeshift 
radio  station  operated  on  the  Island 
bastion  of  Corregidor  just  before  it  fell: 

Bataan  has  fallen,  but  the  spirit  that  made 
it  stand — a  beacon  to  all  the  llberty-lovlng 
people  of  the  world — cannot  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  spirit  must  not  fail. 
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BATAAN  DAY 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Nation  today  mourns  the  death  of 
one  of  the  greatest  military  heroes  of 
all  time— General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur — we  are  also  observing  at  the 
same  time  the  22d  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  great  battles  in  which  he  partici- 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Bataan  Day 
and,  at  this  very  hour,  the  man  who  led 
the  American  and  Philippine  forces  in 
that  bloody  siege  in  1942  is  traveling 
to  his  final  resting  place  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  coui'ugeous  stand  that  was  taken 
by  the  American  and  Philippine  soldiers 
as  they  fought  side  by  side  in  the  South 
Pacific  in  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II  inspires  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. The  long  battle  at  Bataan, 
which  rallied  together  men  from  diverse 
cultures  to  fight  as  one  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  proved  beyond  doubt  the 
inspired  leadership  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  general  kept  his  promise 
to  return  and  liberate  the  island. 

Today,  as  we  mourn  his  death  and 
observe  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bataan,  we  share  a  bond  with  the  Philip- 
pine people  that  we  hope  will  never  be 
broken. 


VETERANS'  PREFERENCE 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  I  wish  to  call 
their  at.vintion  to  a  letter  I  received  on 
April  1.  1964,  from  the  American  Legion 
concerning  the  proposal  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development— AID— 
to  reduce  their  force  without  regard  to 
the  veterans'  preference  laws  and  regu- 
lations. The  position  of  the  American 
Legion  is  well  founded  and  I  concur  in 
their  objections. 

Following  is  the  letter  on  the  Legion's 

position: 

April  1,  1964. 

Hon.  James  F.  Battin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  Since  you  are  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  American 
Legion  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  a  current 
legislative  proposal  affecting  employees  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID).  The  proposal  referred  to  would  give 
AID  absolute  authority  to  fire  Its  civil  serv- 
ice employees  without  regard  to  civil  serv- 
Ice  or  veterans'  preference  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

While  it  is  also  proposed  that  an  appeal 
board  be  set  up  within  AID  as  a  last  resort 
for  those  indiscriminately  fired,  the  ex- 
periences in  the  1961  AID  reductions  In  force 
Indicate  that  such  appeals  are  virtually  hope- 
less 

It  is  the  view  of  the  American  Legion  that 
legislative  precedents  of  the  proposed  nature 
seriously  undermine  the  entire  civil  serv- 
ice merit  system. 

Veterans'  preference  In  Federal  employ- 
ment has  been  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
since  its  beginning;  the  first  statute  grant- 
ing preference  to  veterans  was  enacted  In 
1865,  almost  100  years  ago.  While  the  man- 
ner in  which  veterans'  preference  has  been 
accorded  has  varied  over  the  years.  Con- 
gress has  never  abandoned  this  traditional 
principle. 

The  American  Legion  sees  no  logical  rea- 
son to  abandon  civil  service  and  veterans' 
preference  laws  now  to  satisfy  this  Agency. 
The  Legion  finds  It  strange.  Indeed,  that 
AID  again  seeks  Indiscriminate  firing  author- 
ity, having  had  it  as  recently  as  1961.  Fur- 
ther, Its  predecessor  agencies.  In  the  past 
decade,  were  granted  similar  authority  on 
occasions. 

1.  Why  should  this  Agency,  among  all  in 
this  vast  Government,  continually  seek  such 
firing  authority? 


2.  Having  exercised  Indiscriminate  firing 
authority  In  the  past,  how  has  AID  ac- 
cumulated a  new  corps  of  undesirable  em- 
ployees? 

3.  If  indiscriminate  firing  authority  In 
the  past  has  not  solved  its  personnel  prob- 
lems, how  can  such  a  coiirse  be  Justified 
now? 

The  American  Legion  feels  very  strongly 
about  this.  We  believe  there  are  ample 
means  of  eliminating  undesirable  employees 
without  resorting  to  the  cruel  and  unfair 
methods   proposed. 

With  regard  and  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  H.  Olson, 

Director. 


BRAZILIAN  REPORT 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee's tasik  force  on  Latin  America  I 
was  pleased  to  consult  with  Mr.  Claude 
R.  Kirk.  Jr..  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who 
has  traveled  widely  in  Latin  America  in 
the  past  few  months  and  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  Florida  this  year.  Mr.  Kirk 
came  to  Washington  on  Mkrch  16  follow- 
ing his  Latin  American  visit  to  meet  with 
our  task  force  and  to  convey  to  us  his 
views  on  Latin  American  problems. 

At  that  time  he  prepared  a  Brazilian 
Report  for  our  guidance.  It  predicted 
the  turmoil  and  the  attempted  leftist 
takeover  in  Brazil  which  has  occurred  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  In  view  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  predictions  and  the  value  of 
his  plan  for  the  future.  I  wish  to  ask 
consent  to  include  his  report  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  so  that  it  can  be  shared 
by  all  Americans. 

As  Mr.  Kirk  has  always  said: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Cuba  has  been 
established  as  the  Communist  fountalnhead 
in  the  revolutionary  subversion  of  Latin 
America. 

Brazilian  Report 
(By  Claude  R.  Kirk.  Jr.) 

Latin  America  should  have  been  one  of  our 
strongest  bulwarks  for  peace — and  could 
have  been.  There,  as  a  part  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere,  we  should  have  had  friends  and 
allies  to  stand  with  us  against  all  threats  of 
aggression  and  war.  That  chance  we  threw 
away.  Our  potential  friends  and  neighbors 
to  our  south  have  looked  to  us,  but  we  have 
looked  away. 

The  result  In  one  country  after  another 
has  been  disorder,  revolution,  chaos.  The 
physical  outbreaks  have  come  overnight,  but 
their  causes  have  not  been  sudden;  they 
have  been  smoldering,  rumbling,  and  threat- 
ening for  years.  Backward,  frvistrated,  re- 
sentful of  the  United  States,  Latin  America 
has  become  the  prime  target  for  communism. 

Each  of  the  America's  20  distinctly  differ- 
ent countries  offers  Its  own  opportunities  to 
the  Communists — from  terror  and  attempted 
revolutions  in  Venezuela,  the  Red  takeover  of 
labor  unions  In  Bolivia,  the  Reds  capitalizing 
on  the  unrest  of  Indian  peasants  In  Peru, 
to  the  land  and  Industry  selziire  In  Brazil. 
Then  there  Is  Chile  which  may  legally  vote 
itself  communistic  In  next  year's  election  If 
we  don't  act  promptly. 


In  my  opinion  one  of  our  great  mistakes 
In  meeting  this  problem  has  been  to  group 
these  20  countries  all  together,  under  one 
head — Latin  America — while  In  reality  they 
are  each  different  from  the  other  and  their 
problems  must  be  met  separately. 

Because  of  Its  size.  Its  population,  and  Its 
Importance  as  the  second  largest  country  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  I  am  confining  this 
report  to  Brazil  which  could  very  well  be- 
come the  Red  China  of  Latin  America. 

In  my  study  with  Brazilians  of  all  walks  of 
life,  I  have  confirmed  prior  analysis  and  con- 
viction that  the  people  of  Brazil  are  moving 
with  the  sudden  acceleration — sudden  de- 
mand— and  sudden  desire  for  a  way  of  life 
for  the  individual  that  the  free  capitalist 
system  provides.  Whether  they  can  read  or 
write  or  not,  Brazilians  are  fast  learning 
about  the  higher  standards  of  living  by 
means  of  free  capitalism  through  newspa- 
pers, television,  and  radio.  Communism  has 
never  created  nor  adequately  provided  any  of 
these  elements.  Communism  has  constantly 
suggested — constantly  pointed  at — and  con- 
stantly promises,  but  has  consistently  failed 
to  deliver  this  way  of  life  In  East  Germany. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  China.  Russia  it- 
self, and  Cuba.  Simultaneously — yesterday, 
today,  tomorrow,  these  same  uninitiated 
but  leaning  minds  to  either  system  are  be- 
ing subtly  lied  to  and  subverted  by  the 
working  Communists. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Florida.  I  am  specifically  concerned  about 
the  threatened  communistic  takeover  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Losing  Cuba  Just  off 
our  own  Florida  shores  Is  a  serious  matter, 
and  now,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  proved  conclusively  that  Cuba 
supplied  men  and  smuggled  weapons  and 
equipment  to  the  Venezuelan  terrorists. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  Cuba 
has  been  established  as  a  Communist  foun- 
talnhead In  the  revolutionary  subversion  of 
Latin  America. 

In  regard  to  expanding  Western  Hemi- 
spheric conununism,  it  is  and  shall  be  my 
position  that  no  other  country  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  can  be  or  will  be  allowed  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  Communists.  In  any 
such  event  the  United  States  and  Its  West- 
ern Hemispheric  allies  must  expel  this  de- 
vious Communist  minority  (by  Joint  or  sin- 
gular military  commitment  If  necessary) 
and  return  the  country  to  Its  true  majority, 
for  In  no  case  has  communism  ever  taken 
over  by  the  majority  and  in  no  case  today 
does  it  rule  by  the  true  majority. 

Communism  spreads  only  In  the  face  of 
poverty — confusion  within — weakness  of  do- 
mestic government — plus  the  added  default 
In  helpful  action  by  Communist-opposed 
system  of  government.  The  United  States 
has  defaulted  on  some  matters  in  the  past, 
but  this  may  have  been  because  we,  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  too  modest  or  re- 
tiring to  accept  the  world  leadership  which 
has  come  to  vlb.  Perhaps  we  have  tried  to 
excuse  and  avoid  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation.  This  we  now 
can  no  longer  avoid — for  with  this  world 
power,  as  In  the  case  of  any  type  of  power, 
comes  responsibility — responsibility  for  the 
direction  and  control  of  this  power  to  the 
success  of  all  within  our  country  and  within 
the  world. 

This  responsibility,  I  am  convinced,  free 
Brazilians  want  and  urge  us  to  firmly  and 
clearly  assimie. 

We  talk  of  our  "gifts"  to  this  country  and 
that  country  (no  prldeful  people  within  or 
without  the  United  States  want  gifts  or  char- 
ity, especially  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere).  However,  all  of  these  people, 
I  believe,  clamor  for  clear,  firm  U.S.  world 
leadership.  If  we  do  not  assume  and  exercise 
this  firmness  of  leadership  It  necessarily  falls 
by  default  to  the  Communists  who  will  take 
power  position  and  will  direct  world  force. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  In- 
terested In  Involving  themselves  In  other  gov- 
ernments, for  we  are  bxisy  enough  with  o\ir 
own  problems,  but,  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
clearly  dedicated  to  protecting  our  own  and 
every  man's  right  to  social  Justice,  and 
where  commiinlsm  enters,  social  Justice 
leaves.  Therefore.  I  shall  fight  for  this  stated 
position  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States — 
that  not  one  more  country  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  shall  be  alloweid  to  fall  to  com- 
munism. 

With  a  firm  stand  by  the  United  States  on 
the  one  hand,  the  United  States  must  take  a 
second  firm  stand  to  spread,  demonstrate, 
and  "prove  on  the  ground"  the  free  capital- 
istic Ideology  which  gives  to  every  man  the 
Inner  knowledge  and  true  hope  for  himself, 
and  those  who  will  be  his  heirs,  of  individual 
dignity,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  de- 
velopment and  Integrity;  and  to  prove  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  Its  'Incentive"  and 
"profit"  system  has  made  our  country  the 
most  powerful  and  oxir  people  the  most  afflu- 
ent in  world  history — curing  the  sore  where 
communism  festers.  This  again  Is  In  direct 
contrast  to  the  socialist,  nationalistic,  com- 
munistic system. 

We  know  that  government-to-government 
aid  by  Its  very  nature  holds  back  private  eco- 
nomic development,  which  Is  the  only  real- 
istic hope  of  high  living  standards  within  a 
framework  of  political  freedom. 

I  make  no  apology  for  being  a  free  capital- 
ist nor  for  the  fact  that  every  American  Is  a 
free  capitalist  (with  varying  degrees  of  fi- 
nancial worth,  but  all  free  capitalists  none- 
theless) .  It  Is  and  has  been  free  capitalism 
that  has  created  and  earned  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  education,  freedom  of  the 
press,  free  trade  unionism,  abundant  food, 
proper  homes,  proper  health,  medical  care, 
wonder  drugs,  cars,  TV's,  radios,  etc. — all  the 
things  any  man  wants  and  strives  for.  The 
economies  of  Brazil  have  now  come  to  the 
point  where  It  must  absorb  domestic  free  cap- 
italism— this  must  be  accelerated — the  de- 
sires must  be  met.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  Job, 
but  the  demand  for  the  better  things  of  life, 
the  demand  for  Jobs,  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion, housing,  etc..  Is  now  great  In  Brazil.  We 
must  help  them  to  create  and  finance  In- 
dustry, farming,  education.  We  must  also 
help  the  free  leaders  of  Brazil  put  Into  the 
minds  of  each  of  their  countrymen  the  cru- 
sading knowledge  of  "Why  and  what  Is  free- 
dom?" "Why  and  what  Is  integrity  of  fam- 
ily?" "Why  and  what  Is  equal  opportunity  of 
man?"  and  "how  the  profit  and  Incentive 
system  works" — simultaneously,  we  must  put 
Into  the  hands  of  each  person  the  sword  of 
free  economic  capitalism;  namely,  some 
knowledge  of  and  opportunity  for  equity 
ownership.  There  are  few.  If  any,  Commu- 
nists In  the  world  who  can  remain  Conunu- 
nlst  once  they  have  earned  success  under 
free  capitalism  and  have  created  an  estate  of 
any  size  and  have  Invested  with  a  portion  of 
those  estates  In  the  smallest  share  of  their 
country's  economy.  Again,  the  most  Amer- 
ican and  free  capitalist  thing  of  evidence  In 
the  world,  and  the  sword  that  will  fell  com- 
munism. Is  a  certificate  of  ownership — either 
common  stock  and /or  proprietorship — or  In- 
svirance  value,  or  savings  book,  or  deed. 
From  the  creation  of  all  this  will  be  mus- 
tered the  army  that  will  thoroughly  defeat 
communism  In  Brazil  with  peaceful  pres- 
sure— a  mlUtla  made  of  the  free  workers,  free 
managers,  and  free  Investors  of  Brazil,  and  so 
it  and  the  legions  of  freedom  will  grow, 
country  by  country,  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

If  this  Is  not  done,  then  the  words  of 
Susane  Labln  no  doubt  will  prevail  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

All  right — agreed — ^but  what  is  the  an- 
swer?— when  does  the  positive  action  start? — 
and  by  whom? — days  wasted  by  freedom  are 
days  permanently  lost  and  minds  temporarily 
lost  to  Communist  gain. 
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As  you  know.  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida (Republican  Party)— this  contest  wUl 
be  decided  on  November  3  of  this  year.  One 
of  the  more  Important  and  needed  Ingredi- 
ents In,  and  qualities  of,  a  Senator  Is  for  him 
to  be  trxily  Itnowledgeable  and  to  be  clear- 
ly Informed  on  any  major  subject,  and  not 
Just  "briefed"  from  some  single  source.  Con- 
siderations must  come  from  many  reliable 
sources  on  the  scene  and  at  the  heart  of 
the  matter  In  question.  We  are  concerned 
here  with  Isolating  and  dissolving  commu- 
nism and  building  free  capitalism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  WhUe  it  is  a  perplex- 
mg  problem  it  can  be  answered — and  the 
following  is  my  offer  of  a  continuing  system 
of  answering  this  mutual  need  which  should 
also  take  full  advantage  of  our  opportu- 
nities. Latin  America  Is  comprised  of  20  sis- 
ter nations,  which  means  we  have  20  dif- 
ferent personalities,  circumstances,  consid- 
erations, contributions,  needs,  and  opportu- 
nities. I  therefore  am  asking  a  small  group 
of  dedicated  leaders  within  each  of  these 
20  countries  to  serve  as  an  ongoing  ad- 
visory group  for  that  individual  covmitry.  to 
me.  Thus,  we  create  20  centers  of  influence 
and  Information  on  the  scene — at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  I  can,  and  will,  then 
counsel  with  each  adviser  Individually  and 
collectively,  country  by  coiintry.  on  the 
scene,  on  a  consistent,  periodic  basis  for  re- 
view and  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
plans.  Needless  to  say.  between  meetings  I 
would  look  to  a  free -flowing  individual  ex- 
change of  correspondence. 

No  matter  if  I  win  or  lose  the  senatorial 
race  in  November,  this  will  be  an  on-going 
group  to  complete  the  Kirk  plan,  which 
would  look  like  this: 


April  9 


People  of  nation  X. 

Kirk. 

People  of 
United  States. 


Advisory  group 
Leaders  of  media. 
Leaders  of  business.. 
Leaders  of  parties 
Leaders  of  church 

THE  PI-AN ELEMENT    2 

There  are  many  mushrooming  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental, private,  financial,  and  charitable 
organizations  expending  money  and/or  ef- 
fort in  each  of  these  20  sister  nations,  and 
the  Kirk  plan  wUl  not  be  competitive  nor 
In  conflict  with  any  of  these  groups  (as  ours 
will  not  disperse  funds).  We  Mrlll  consider 
or  audit  the  results  and  actions  of  the  varl 
ous  governments,  organizations,  and  indl 
vldxials  to  have  any  failures  corrected  and 
to  improve  the  Job  to  be  done.  In  those 
functions  that  are  good  we  would  only  urge 
them  to  do  better  and  more — and  then  we 
would  tell  the  story  of  progress  clearly  and 
constantly  to  all  people  of  all  nations.  What 
I  am  saying  Is  there  there  must  be  20  "qual- 
ity audit  teams" — "catalytic-leadership 
teams" — "performance  teams" — to  be  in 
each  area  to  overcome  the  apparent  lack  ol 
success  of  most  existing  groups  against  com- 
munism. Advice  and  audit  are  of  little  val- 
ue without  afBrmatlve  action,  thtjs 

THE  PLAN ELEMENT    3 

A  task  we  say  and  agree  is  done  better  bj 
free  enterprise  where  free  enterprise  Li 
capable,  and  free  enterprise  can  answer  thin 

task. 

Government  tends  to  create  empires  or 
people  that  have  an  endless  tenure  at 
tremendous  costs.  Any  government  is  onlt 
a  fimctlon  of  the  people,  therefore  the  peopl4 
must  truly  answer  their  own  destiny.  ] 

Communists  say  that  foreign  and  domestic 
free     capitalism    exploits     and     erodes    th^ 
country,    suppresses    domestic    peoples,   and 
that    foreign    goals    are    Imperialistic — ouj 
task  is  to  expose  these  lies  constantly  an< 
to  convey  the  truth. 

We  mxiflt  better  inform  these  government  i 
of  the  problems  and  opportunities,  we  mus ; 


work  with  the  adviser  groups  to  educate  and 
convince  all  people  of  the  merits  of  freedom 
and  the  truth  about  communism,  and  then 
we  must  help  all  people  to  freedom  within 
their  lives  and  lands. 

There  is  a  deadline  to  meet  which  we 
are  the  creators  and  controllers  of. 

To  give  this  full-time  dally  leadership,  we 
need  extraordinary  and  true  leaders,  there- 
fore we  shall  call  together  and  muster  the — 

Consejo  de   Progreso  Inter-American. 

Numbers:  100  counselors  maximum,  no 
more. 

Tour  of  duty:  4  years — no  more. 

Post  of  opportunity:   20. 

This  demanding  work  requires  men  of 
great  talent — proven  ability— no  confining 
Involvements — no  current  commitments — 
free  to  travel — free  to  relocate — financially 
Independent,  who  have  reached  all  the 
material  goals  they  have  felt  the  need  for. 
These  men  are  available  if  we  can  issue  the 
call — they  lived  and  worked  under  freedom 
and,  because  of  freedom's  way.  and  their 
personal  effort,  they  succeeded  into  early 
retirement  They  have  many  more  produc- 
tive years.  They  certainly  have  4  full  years 
to  give  full  throttle  to  the  private  enter- 
prise system  that  was  so  good  to  them. 

Since  this  is  In  a  way  an  advisory  legion. 
It  will  have  direction  from  one  director, 
which  I  will  serve  as,  together  with  screen- 
ing of  volunteers,  assigning  of  tasks,  and 
grading  of  results  against  predetermined 
time  allocations. 

We  know  we  have  20  sets  of  circumstances, 
so  not  only  must  each  adviser  agree  to  learn 
the  language,  but  he  must  also  receive  the 
most  complete  study  direction  from  the 
advisory  group  involved.  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  similarly  "labeled"  problems  in  each  of 
the  20  nations,  we  first  need: 

1.  To  recruit  20  retired  executives  who  are 
proven  experts  at  public  relations — who  un- 
derstand the  use  and  power  of  direct  and 
Indirect  media — who  can  convey  the  truth 
and  answer  the  lie  at  all  levels  of  absorption. 
We  then  must  assign  one  man  to  each  na- 
tion with  that  country  and  task  as  his  sole 
responsibility. 

2.  Communism  has  its  main  targets  among 
the  educators,  and  those  being  educated; 
and  most  will  agree  that  the  20  different 
educational  systems  are  In  need  of  under- 
standing, counsel,  strengthening,  and  In 
some  areas,  corrections;  therefore,  we  must 
also  recruit  20  retired  educational  leaders 
and  assign  one  to  each  country,  with  that 
country  and  task  as  his  sole  responsibility. 

3.  Twenty  different  sets  of  "redtape"  must 
be  cut — 20  different  sets  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions must  be  thoroughly  understood  and 
used — use  of  funds,  action,  and  time  must 
be  under  surveillance;  therefore,  we  must  re- 
cruit 20  retired  leaders  in  the  field  of  certi- 
fied public  accounting,  and  assign  one  to  each 
nation  and  task  as  his   sole  responsibility. 

4.  We  have  only  39  of  our  100  advisers 
left — they  must  be  retired  leaders  of  many 
varied  Industries  to  be  assigned  to  Industry, 
and  nations  (as  an  example,  transportation 
and  food  are  prime  concerns,  but  there  can 
be  great  overlap  between  countries  on  these 
projects  and  more  than  one  adviser  of  a 
specific  classification  may  be  required). 

The  function  of  the  Consejo  de  Progreso 
Inter-American  then  Is  to  work  "on  the 
ground" — a  conduct  of  Information,  effort, 
and  experience  from  one  people  to  another 
people — to  live  within  the  country  assigned, 
to  complete  study  created  by  the  advisory 
group — each  adviser  to  completely  finance 
himself — to  give  4  dedicated  years  and  to 
either  succeed  or  fall  in  that  time  limit — 
all  to  be  subject  to  replacement — not  one 
Investment  will  be  made  by  an  adviser  nor 
1  cent  of  profit  taken  from  the  contacts  they 
have  for  this  4-year  period.  The  goal  Is  to 
build  or  Improve  domestic  economies  with 
domestic  effort  and  domestic  finance,  always, 


and    only    with    the    goal    of   domestic   and 
Western  Hemisphere  benefit  In  mind. 

WHAT    OF    THE    ADVISER? 

What  Is  his  reward  for  all  this  time,  ef- 
fort and  money  spent?  Each  will  be  given 
what  he  has  now;  namely,  retirement  (in  4 
years)  but  each  will  receive  a  reward  we  all 
seek;  that  is,  an  Inner  knowledge  that  they 
have  individually  reached  the  prime  goal  of 
life — "service  to  your  fellow  man" — further 
than  that,  each  will  have  protected  their 
individual  and  each  man's  collective  free- 
dom— and  helped  to  muster  the  army  that 
must  surely  defeat  the  deceivers. 

The  Plan  :  Consejo  de  Progreso  Inter- 

American 

Twenty  Sovereign  Peoples 

Advisory  groups 

Leaders  of  media. 
Leaders  of  business. 
Leaders  of  political  parties. 
Leaders  of  church. 

kirk 

Consejo  de  Progreso  Iriter- American 

Leaders  of  media. 
Leaders  of  education. 
Leaders  of  controls. 
Leaders  of  programs. 
Leaders  of  church. 

Help  groups 

Governmental. 

Private. 

Charitable. 

The  People  of  the  United  States 


A  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROGRAM  WHICH 
DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  DECENT. 
SAFE.  AND  SANITARY  HOUSING 
HAS  LITTLE  MEANING  OR  SUB- 
STANCE 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  city 
after  city  the  slums  suid  the  rats  are 
being  ignored  as  the  enforcement  of  the 
"workable  program"  languishes. 

The  "workable  program"  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  imder 
President  Eisenhower  to  prevent  the  re* 
currence  and  spread  of  slums. 

The  national  housing  policy,  set  forth 
m  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  is  "the 
realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family"  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
a  civil  rights  program  which  does  not 
include  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing has  little  meaning  or  substance. 

The  "workable  program"  was  meant  to 
be  enforced,  as  is  clear  from  this  lan- 
guage in  the  Housing  Act  of  1954: 

No  contract  shall  be  entered  Into  for  any 
loan  or  capital  grant  under  this  title,  or  for 
annual  contributions  or  capital  grants  piir- 
suant  to  the  U.S.  Ho\ising  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  for  any  project  or  projects  not 
constructed  or  covered  by  a  contract  for  an- 
nual contributions  prior  to  August  1,  1956, 
and  no  mortgages  shall  be  Insured,  and  no 
commitment  to  Insure  a  mortgage  shall  be 
Issued,   under  section   220  or   221(d)(3)    of 
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the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  tin- 
less  (1)  there  is  presented  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  the  locality  a  workable  program 
and  (2)  on  the  basis  of  his  review  of  such 
program,  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  program  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

A  workable  program  for  commimity 
improvement  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
following  Federal  aids:  first,  urban  re- 
newal assistance — for  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment,  rehabilitation  and 
conservation;  second,  section  220  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  mortgage 
insurance  for  housing  construction  or 
improvement  in  urban  renewal  project 
areas;  third,  section  221(d)(3)  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  to  provide  liberally 
financed  rental  housing  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  income  and  those  dis- 
placed by  governmental  action;  and 
fourth,  public  housing  for  families  un- 
able to  afford  standard  housing  in  the 
private  market. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministration has  stated  in  one  of  its  pub- 
lications that : 

The  requirement  that  these  Federal  hous- 
ing and  renewal  aids  will  be  extended  only 
to  communities  having  a  workable  program 
in  effect  is  a  form  of  insurance — Insurance 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  help  those 
conununities  willing  to  help  themselves.  In 
enacting  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Congress 
established  the  principle  that  there  is  no 
Justification  for  assistance  on  any  other 
basis. 

Since  the  Members  of  this  body  will, 
in  the  very  near  future,  consider  a  bill, 
S.  628,  as  amended  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
enlarge  the  urban  renewal  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  step  which 
will  surely  cost  many  additional  millions 
of  dollars.  It  behooves  each  one  of  us  to 
carefully  consider  whether  the  workable 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
actually  working,  and,  especially,  if  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  as  amended.  I  include  the 
following  items  as  part  of  my  statement 
because  they  do  shed  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  workable  program,  and  prove 
that  it  has  grave  deficiencies  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  that  It  should  be  markedly 
overhauled  and  strengthened.  This 
should  be  done  before  S.  628,  as  amended, 
is  enacted  into  law. 

These  Items  Include: 

First,  a  series  of  editorials  by  radio 
station  WWDC  outlining  the  failures 
of  housing  code  enforcement  in  the 
Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  project 
area.  I  would  point  out  that  station 
WWDC  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  con- 
cept of  urban  renewal  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Second,  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1964,  to  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Engineer  Commissioner  asking  for  his 
comments  on  this  situation. 

Third,  a  copy  of  a  reply  from  Engineer 
Commissioner  C.  M.  Duke,  dated  Febru- 
ary 5,  1964,  and  a  memorandum  on  code 
enforcement  in  the  Adams-Morgan  area, 
from  the  Assistant  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner. 

Fourth,  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  March 
18,  1964,  to  Housing  Administrator 
Robert  C.  Weaver  calling  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  HHFA  oflBcials  had  re- 


viewed code  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  had  made  no  sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  minor  change  concerning 
bathroom  ventilation.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  the  workable  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  again 
been  approved  by  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator. 

Finally,  a  copy  of  the  reply  from  Dr. 
Weaver  of  April  3,  indicating  that  the 
importance  of  the  workable  progrson, 
and,  particularly,  adequate  housing  code 
enforcement  has  still  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
under  this   administration. 

If  this  administration  were  to  be 
judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence, a  jury  would  have  to  find  that  it 
believes  that  rigorous  enforcement  of 
local  housing  codes,  as  required  by  the 
workable  program  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  is  some  kind  of  a 
Republican  plot  instead  of  being  a  cen- 
tral core  item  in  any  meaningful  himian 
and  civil  rights  program. 

The  TRAtTMA  of  Urban  Renewal 
(By  WWDC  President  Ben  Strouse) 

[WWDC  Editorial  No.  4,  Dec.  17,  1963] 

Some  200  children  live  In  the  59  houses 
that  line  Seaton  Place,  Northwest — ^In  the 
heart  of  the  Adams-Morgan  area. 

Many  of  these  kids  are  shivering  at  this 
moment  because  of  the  Inadequate  heating 
In  their  shabby  homes.  Some  of  them  have 
been  frightened — even  bitten — by  rata;  rats 
who  find  broken  windows  and  doors  and 
walls  an  invitation  for  Invasion. 

Why  don't  the  parents  of  these  chUdren 
move?  Because  they  cant  afford  an3rthlng 
better — anything  that's  available  to  a  Ne- 
gro family  of  6  or  10  or  even  15. 

Why  don't  these  people  complain  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  housing  division?  Be- 
cause If  they  did,  their  landlords  would  be 
ordered  to  spend  money  for  Improvements. 
But  then  rents  would  go  up.  And  some  of 
these  families  are  already  paying  up  to  $160 
a  month  for  rent  and  utilities. 

What's  the  answer?  One  answer  might 
be  the  right  kind  of  urban  renewal  program. 
In  fact,  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners declared  Adams-Morgan  an  urban 
renewal  area  3  years  ago.  A  survey  was  con- 
ducted— plans  were  drawn  up.  But  those 
plans  were  so  controversial  a  final  deci- 
sion has  never  been  made. 

Now  the  Commissioners  want  another  up- 
to-date  siirvey.  Now,  therell  be  more  de- 
lay. 

But  meantime  those  kids  continue  to 
shiver.  And  those  rats  continue  to  multiply 
and  to  Invade  and  sometimes  to  bite. 

[WWDC  Editorial  No.  5,  Dec.  17.  1963] 

People  who  live  on  Seaton  Place  NW., 
don't  know  what  to  believe.  They're  caught 
In  contradictions.  You  see  the  resvilt  as  you 
walk  down  their  alleys. 

Each  hoxise  on  Seaton  Place  has  a  small 
backyard.  Some  of  these  yards  aren't  fit  for 
children  to  play  In.  They're  filled  with 
broken  glass  and  weeds  and  overflowing  gar- 
bage cans.  But  other  yards  on  the  alleys  of 
Seaton  Place  are  well  kept.  One  even  has  a 
white  picket  fence,  potted  plants  and  a  neatly 
painted  sign.  It  reads:  "Improve  Your 
Lawn — Adams-Morgan  Improvement." 

Why  don't  all  the  residents  of  Seaton 
Place  fix  up  their  yards?  Ninety  percent  of 
these  people  are  renters.  They  say  If  their 
fix-up  efforts  go  too  far — rents  go  up.  And 
the  people  of  Seaton  Place  cannot  afford  rent 
Increases. 

Some  residents  think  urban  renewal  Is  the 
answer.    They  tell  you  that  under  the  Adams- 


Morgan  renewal  plan,  decent  low-Income 
housing  would  go  up  In  the  Seaton  Place 
neighborhood.  Others  have  their  doubts. 
They  point  out  that  little  low-cost  housing 
has  been  constructed  In  the  new  Southwest 
renewal  area. 

Are  there  real  answers  to  the  contradictions 
on  Seaton  Place?  We'll  be  getting  to  these 
in  editorials  to  come. 

[WWDC  Editorial  No.  6,  Dec.  26,  1963] 
The  5-year-old  twins  who  live  on  Champ- 
lain  Street  NW.  are  afraid.  They're 
afraid  to  go  Into  their  shabby  bathroom 
alone.  They've  seen  rats  crawl  out  of  the 
holes  In  the  bathroom's  floor.  Not  afraid — 
the  twins'  younger  brother — but  that's  be- 
cause he's  only  4  months  old.  He  doesnt 
know  about  rats.  However,  that's  Just  a 
matter  of  time — unless  something's  done 
about  the  miserable  conditions  under  which 
he  and  his  flve  brothers,  mother,  father,  and 
grandmother  are  forced  to  live. 

WWDC  has  talked  to  the  owner  of  the  slum 
house  this  family  lives  in.  Understandably, 
he  doesn't  want  to  be  Identlfled.  Let's  call 
him  Mr.  X.  X  tells  us  he's  sorry  about 
the  rat  holes  and  faulty  furnaces  and  broken 
locks  in  his  houses.  But  he  asks  for  under- 
standing. X  doesn't  even  want  to  rent 
those  houses  out.  He  wants  to  tear  them 
down — replace  them  with  a  parking  lot.  But 
the  Adams-Morgan  renewal  plan  is  still  up  In 
the  air.  If  it  goes  through,  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  wlU  buy  Mr.  X's  property 
on  Champlain  Street.  And  land  with  so- 
called  Improvements  on  it  brings  more 
than  does  a  parking  lot.  Meantime,  X 
feels  that  flxlng  up  his  Champlain  Street 
holdings  would  be — to  coin  a  phrase — pour- 
ing money  down  a  rat  hole. 

So  \intil  the  controversy  over  Adams- 
Morgan  is  resolved — those  houses  on  Cham- 
plain Street  wiU  stay.  Mr.  X  will  continue  to 
collect  rents.  A  pair  of  twins  will  continue 
to  be  afraid.  And  a  4-month-old  boy  may 
learn  about  rats — ^from  firsthand  experience. 
[WWDC  Editorial  No.  16,  Jan.  2,  1964] 
Those  5-year-old  twins  on  Champlain 
Street  are  less  afraid  this  week.  Those  rat 
holes  In  their  bathroom — described  on  an 
earlier  WWDC  editorial— have  been  closed 
up. 

Last  week  WWDC  revealed  conditions  un- 
der which  a  family  of  nine  lives  In  the 
Adams-Morgan  area  of  Northwest  Washing- 
ton. We  quoted  their  landlord  as  saying  he 
was  sorry  about  the  rat  holes.  But  Mr.  X,  as 
we  called  him,  pleaded  for  vmderstandlng. 
He  wants  to  tear  those  buildings  down  And 
Is  waiting  for  the  opportime  time.  Mean- 
while he  doesn't  want  to  pour  money  down 
the  proverbial  rat  hole. 

Now,  however.  Mr.  X  has  given  In  a  Uttle. 
He's  boarded  up  the  rat  holes  In  one  house. 
Apparently.  If  he  were  pressiired  about  other 
specific  rat  holes,  he'd  board  those  up.  But 
Is  this  enough?  Is  a  patch  here,  a  patch 
there,  the  ancwer? 

Isn't  It  time  something  was  done,  not  only 
about  the  rat  holes,  but  about  the  thousand 
and  one  other  things  wrong  with  the  Adams- 
Morgan  neighborhood? 

Isnt  It  time  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
Commissioners  acted  in  one  of  the  few  areas 
in  which  they  have  the  power  to  act? 

Isn't  It  time  a  decision  was  finally  made  on 
a  workable  urban  renewal  plan  for  Adams- 
Morgan? 


JAIOTABT  17, 1964. 
Brig.  Gen.  C.  M.  Duke, 

Engineer  Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oeneral  Dttke:  I  am  enclosing  my 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  SO,  1963,  In  which  I  refer  to  rent 
strikes  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 

As  Indicated,  the  rent  strike  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  failure  of  the  city  govern- 
ment to  enforce  housing  codes.    This  In  turn 
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has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  workable  pro- 
eram  established  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954j 
The  evidence  suggests  that  codes  have  nofl 
been  enforced .  and  that  the  actions  requirea 
by  law  have  not  been  enforced.  This  Is  the 
burden  of  a  resolution  adopted  on  Januarj 
16  1964  by  the  Independent  Citizens  of  Ad- 
ai^-Morgan,    a   copy  of   which   Is   enclo6e<i 

herewith. 

Before  taking  further  action  on  this  mat- 
ter I  should  like  to  receive  any  explanatlor 
yoii  may  care  to  make  about  the  failure  o 
the  Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of  Co 
lumbla,  to  enforce  the  situation  complalne< 
of  In  the  attached  resolution  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Citizens  of  Adams-Morgan. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Widnall, 
Member  of  Congress 


Government  of  the 
District  or  Columbia, 
Washington,  DC,  February  5,  1964. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Widnall:  I  regret  the  delay  li 
replying  to  your  letter  of  January  17.  19W  , 
pertaining  to  enforcement  of  codes  In  the 
city,  with  particular  attention  to  a  section  of 
the  Adams-Morgan  area. 

I  have  recently  had  several  memorandunts 
submitted  to  me  concerning  code  enforce- 
ment activity  In  the  area.  In  reading  thedi 
I  am  sxirprised  and  pleased  at  the  amoui^t 
and  diversity  of  effort  being  expended  In  t^e 
area  to  Improve  housing  conditions.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  will  agree  with  me  when  you 
read  the  memorandums  which  I  am  transmit- 
ting with  this  letter.  i 

Your  Inquiry  was  most  welcome  because  p 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  an  Important  though  frequent- 
ly overlooked  aspect  of  District  operation^ 

Knowing  your  interest  in  the  Improvemei 
of  housing  conditions,  I  would  greatly  a] 
predate  any  suggestions  you  have  for  heli 
ing  disadvantaged  people  to  ataln  the  mlr 
mum  acceptable  standards  of  envlronmeni 
hygiene  which  Is  one  of  the  principal  gr- 
ot our  housing  regulations. 
Sincerely, 

C.  M.  Dttke, 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army. 

Engineer  Commissioner. 
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Februart  5,  1964 
Memorandum  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner 
Subject:  Code  Enforcement.  Adams-Morg  " 

This  Is  In   reply  to  your  request  for 
formation  concerning  housing  code  enforde- 
ment  in  the  Adams-Morgan  area,  particular- 
ly on   Champlaln   Street  and   Seaton  Place 

NW.  ,  1 

It  Is  understood  that  your  Inquiry  ^jas 
prompted  by  allegations  found  In  a  resolu- 
tion dated  January  16,  1964,  adopted  by  t^e 
Independent  Citizens  of  Adams-Morg»n. 
The  resolution  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in 
regard  to  clarity  of  language  and  preclsl6n. 
However,  It  Is  construed  to  allege:  | 

1.  That  the  District  Is  not  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  workable  pro- 
gram for  community  improvement  regard- 
ing enforcement  of  the  housing  regulations 

and  ! 

2.  That  enforcement  of  District  of  Col\<m- 
bla  housing  regulations  has  been  lax  or  Ne- 
glected for  residential  premises  fronting  ^on 
Champlaln  Street  and  Seaton  Place  In  the 
Adams-Morgan  area.  I 

Neither  of  these  allegations  Is  subst^n- 
tlated  by  information  furnished  me  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Office  of  Urban  Re- 
newal and  the  Department  of  Licenses  ^nd 
Inspections. 

The  progress  report  on  the  workable  pro- 
gram for  conmiunlty  improvement  current- 
ly certified  by  the  Housing  and  Home  j  Fi- 
nance Administrator  through  September  1. 


1964  was  submitted  June  6,  1963,  and  cov- 
ered'fiscal  year  1962.  In  the  letter  Informing 
the  District  that  the  program  had  been  recer- 
tified the  only  comments  pertaining  to  the 
District    cf    Columbia    housing    regxilatlons 

were  ■ 

1.  A  recommendation  that  the  housing 
code  be  amended  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions regarding  ventilation  of  bathrooms. 

2.  A  request  that  the  next  submission 
described  changes  recommended  In  the  com- 
munity renewal  program  regarding  changes 
in  any  codes  or  enforcement  procedures. 

During  the  period  that  the  progress  report 
was  being  prepared  the  regional  office,  at  the 
District's  request,  sent  down  two  represent- 
atives who  reviewed  the  housing  code  and 
enforcement  procedures  with  District  per- 
sonnel. They  offered  no  suggestions  at  that 
time  except  the  one  noted  above  about  oath- 
room  ventilation. 

Since  the  current  progress  report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Commlseioners  prior 
to  your  tour  of  duty,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  transmitting  a  copy  with  this  memoran- 
dum The  section  on  code  enforcement  Is 
on  pages  7,  7A.  7B.  7C,  7D.  7E.  and  8.  The 
volume  of  activity,  the  geographical  spread 
of  work,  and  the  number  of  kinds  of  enforce- 
ment activity  carried  out  by  the  Housing 
Division  will  interest  you  as  they  are  sum- 
marized In  the  progress  report.  The  num- 
ber of  inspectors  In  the  Housing  Division  Is 
limited  by  budgetary  considerations  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  any 
particular  area  Is  allocated  In  the  light  of 

overall  need. 

The  workable  program  Is  recertified  for  tne 
period  ending  September  1.  1964. 

In  regard  to  the  allegation  that  Champlaln 
Street  and  Seaton  Place  have  been  neglected. 
it  appears  that  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
residents  are  subject  to  at  least  the  same. 
If  not  greater,  consideration  and  protection 
as  that  accorded  citizens  elsewhere  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Housing  Divtelon  of  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections  has  furnished 
a  table  summarizing  Inspection  activity  on 
Seaton  Place  and  Champlaln  Street  as  well 
as  several  nearby  streets  during  the  period 
January  1.  1960,  through  January  31,  1964. 
A  copy  of  this  table  Is  transmitted  with  this 
memorandum.  The  data  furnished  reveal 
that  the  192  residential  premises  on  these 
2  streets  had  a  total  of  501  orders  Issued 
against  them  specifying  1,724  violations  dur- 
ing that  period.  Abatement  of  394  orders 
with  1  049  violations  has  been  attained. 

During  the  period  January  1,  1963,  through 
January  21.  1964,  the   192  residential  prem- 
ises on  Seaton  Place  and  Champlaln  Street 
were  served  with  193  orders  by  our  Inspec- 
tors, of  which  98  were  violations  for  rodents 
and  unclean  yards,  broken  down  as  follows: 
evidence  of  rat  infestation.  13;  trash,  71;  and 
Improper  trash  and  garbage  containers,  14. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  98  violations  are  In 
large  measure.   If  not   entirely,  due   to   the 
living  habits  of  the  residents.     Square  No. 
150    through    which    Seaton    Place    runs.    Is 
notorious  to  District  officials  for  Its  problems 
of  bad  housing,  overcrowding.  Incidence  of 
vermin    and   generally  unsatisfactory  living 
conditions.     As    a    result    of    the    foregoing, 
one   or    more   housing    Inspectors    routinely 
check  this  area  every  week.     Despite  enforce- 
ment and  educational  efforts,  little  lasting 
improvement  has  been  noted.     It  would  ap- 
pear that  lack  of  sanitary  knowledge,  apathy, 
and  high  turnover  among  residents  In  this 
particular    area   of   Adams-Morgan    all    con- 
tribute to  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

Following  yoxir  request  for  Information, 
the  Housing  Division  on  January  22  and  23 
carried  out  an  exterior  Inspection  of  both 
Seaton  Place  and  Champlaln  Street  with  the 
following  results:  80  premises,  no  cause  fc» 
action:    112  premises,  orders  Issued  for  th» 


following  violations:  36,  rats;  99,  trash;   38, 
trash  and  garbage  cans. 

These  conditions  prevailed  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  prior  years.  Here  again  the 
violations  are  those  associated  with  stand- 
ards of  the  residents  rather  than  structural 
deficiencies  In  housing.  Obviously  some  of 
these  orders  updated  and  affirmed  orders 
already  outetandlng. 

Conditions  found  In  the  Champlaln  Street 
and   Seaton  Place   areas   are   not  unique   In 
the  District  and  there  Is  little  prospect  of 
dramatic      Improvement.      Temporary      im- 
provement through  education  and  enforce- 
ment has  been  accomplished   a  number  of 
times  In  Seaton  Place  and  many  other  areas, 
but    when    the    Initial    enthusiasm    is   dissi- 
pated, areas  revert  to  the  former  condition. 
Housing    Inspectors    are    trained    to    use 
every   opportunity   arising   from    their   con- 
tacts with  householders  to  impart  Informa- 
tion and  to  urge  the  practice  of  good  house- 
keeping habits.    Two  employees  of  the  Hous- 
ing Division  devote  full  time  to  educational 
activity,    with    special    emphasis    on    block 
organizations.     Supervisory   personnel   make 
frequent  appearances  before  larger  organiza- 
tions, such  as  civic  and  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations,  to    explain    the    objectives    of    the 
housing  regulations  and  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages   of   citizen-government  coopera- 
tion In  attaining  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations.    Illustrative  of  this   activity,  there 
Is  enclosed   a  memorandum  dated  January 
28,  1964,  describing  an  effort  by  the  Housing 
Division   to   Improve   conditions   In   an   area 
including   Seaton    Place   during   the   period 
April-August   1963.     The   memorandxmi   de- 
scribes the  techniques  used   by  resourceful 
Housing  Division  personnel  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  another  District  agency.     It  appears 
that  the  effort  was  temporarily  successful, 
but   the    memorandum   concludes    with   the 
discouraging    statement,    "During    the    cold 
weather,  the  area  slips  Into  poor  conditions." 
Although  enforcement  of  the  housing  code 
is  an  essential  element  In  maintaining  min- 
imum environmental  health  standards.  It  is 
not  a  cure-all.    It  Is  acknowledged  that  sub- 
standard housing  reduces  the  Incentive  for 
good    housekeeping,    but   dwellings   in    good 
physical  condition  do  not  necessarily  over- 
come the  adverse  Infiuences  of  111  health,  pov- 
erty, apathy  or  lack   of  training  for  urban 
life  which    not  Infrequently   are   associated 
with  the  residents  of  blighted  areas.    Unless 
other  contributing  factors  can  be  overcome 
or  alleviated,  housing  code  enforcement  will 
not  alone  produce  Ideal  environmental  liv- 
ing conditions.    This  Is  not  to  say  that  there 
should   be  any  relaxation  of  code  enforce- 
ment, but   It  should    be   clearly   recognized 
that  other  efforts  are  necessary. 

I  believe  that  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Independent  Citi- 
zens of  Adams-Morgan  although  made  In 
good  faith  were  based  on  less  than  thorough 
understanding  of  the  amount  of  work  being 
done  by  the  Housing  Division  In  Champlaln 
Street  and  Seaton  Place. 

Edwin  C.  Adams, 
Lieutenance   Colonel,   Corps   of   Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army,  Assistant  Engineer 
Commissioner. 
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March  18.  1964. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Administrator,   Housing   and   Home   Finance 
Agency,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Weaver:   I  am  pleased  to  see.  In 
the  HHFA  publication.   "Workable  Program 
for   Community  Improvement."  dated  Feb- 
ruary   1962,    the    following    clear    statement 
of  fact  regarding  urban  renewal  assistance: 
•The  requirement  that  these  Federal  housing 
and  renewal  aids  will  be  extended  only  to 
communities  having  a  workable  program  In 
effect  Is  a  form  of  Insurance — Insurance  that 
Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  help  those  com- 
munities willing  to  help  themselves.    In  en- 


acting the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Congress 
established  the  principle  that  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  assistance  on  any  other 
basis." 

With  this  in  mind  I  am  sending  along  to 
you  for  comment: 

1.  Pour  editorials  fNos.  4,  5,  6,  and  16) 
broadcast  In  recent  weeks  by  radio  station 
WWDC  on  housing  conditions  In  the  Seaton 
Place-Champlaln  Street  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2.  A  copy  of  a  February  6,  1964,  "Memo- 
randum of  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment on  Code  Enforcement,  Adams- 
Morgan."  This  memorandum  states  that 
HHFA  regional  office  representatives  re- 
viewed the  District  of  Columbia  housing  code 
and  enforcement  procedures  with  District 
personnel  during  the  period  that  the  progress 
report  was  being  prepared,  but  "they  offered 
no  suggestions  at  that  time  except  the  one 
noted  above  about  bathroom  ventilation," 

The  memorandum  states  that  the  viola- 
tions of  the  housing  code  found  In  the  resi- 
dential premises  on  Seaton  Place  and 
Champlaln  Street  "are  In  large  measure.  If 
not  entirely,  due  to  the  living  habits  of  the 
residents.  It  would  appear  that  lack  of 
sanitary  knowledge,  apathy,  and  high  turn- 
over among  residents  In  this  i>artlc\ilar  area 
of  Adams-Morgan  all  contribute  to  unsat- 
isfactory   conditions." 

Any  suggestions  you  may  have  as  to  why 

the  requirements  of  the  workable  program 

have  not  been  satisfied  on  Seaton  Place  and 

Champlaln  Street  would  be  appreciated  also. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  3. 1964. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtonall:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  March  18  and  the  copies  of 
the  editorials  of  radio  station  WWDC  and 
the  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Assistant 
Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  concerning  code  enforcement  on 
Seaton  Place  and  Champlaln  Street  In  the 
proposed  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  area. 

Indicative  of  our  conclusion  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  a  workable  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  Is  the 
fact  that  the  workable  program  was  recer- 
tified on  August  27,  1963,  to  expire  September 
1,  1964.  Prior  to  this  reoertlficatlon  there 
were  conferences  with  local  officials  to  ex- 
plore ways  In  which  the  quality  of  the  local 
program  could  be  improved.  Our  Philadel- 
phia regional  office  Informs  me  that  a  regular 
biannual  review  is  scheduled  within  the  next 
month  at  which  time  they  will  discuss  with 
local  officials  code  enforcement  in  the  Adams- 
Morgan  area. 

The  Assistant  Engineer's  memorandum  Is 
a  good  exposition  of  the  problems  a  city 
faces  In  stabilizing  conditions  In  slum  areas 
and  among  slum  dwellers  pending  a  deci- 
sion by  the  local  government  on  an  urban 
renewal  project  for  clearance  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  memorandum  shows  that  local 
code  officials  are  aware  of  conditions  in  this 
particular  area  and  are  keeping  the  area 
under  constant  surveillance.  It  Is  a  mistake 
to  assiime  that  it  is  always  possible  to  use 
code  enforcement  alone  to  bring  about  major 
physical  and  environmental  changes  In  a 
seriously  deteriorated  area  especially  when 
that  area  Is  being  considered  as  part  of  an 
urban  renewal  project. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  to  recognize  the  value  of  housing 
code  enforcement  as  a  means  to  eliminate 
and  prevent  slums  and  blight.  The  city  has 
a  large  and  experienced  staff  and  a  good  code. 
It  Is  constantly  making  efforts  to  Improve 
Its  enforcement  program. 
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The  city  of  Washington  has  been  fortunate 
In  the  Interest  taken  by  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  stations  In  Its  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  joun, 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Administrator, 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
HOUSING  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  assist  my  colleagues  in  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  future  course  of  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  and  housing  programs,  I 
am  including  at  this  time  an  analysis  of 
H.R.  9771.  and  companion  measures,  in- 
troduced by  Republican  Members  on  the 
House  Special  Housing  Subcommittee, 
January  28,  1964. 

The  analysis  follows : 

Analysis  op  the  Housing  and  Neighborhood 
Rehabilitation  Act  or  1964  by  Senator 
Tower 

TTTLK    I.     low-rent     HOtTSING     IN     PRIVATE 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sections  101-102:  Provide  annual  contri- 
butions to  provide  direct  assistant  to  sup- 
plement rents  paid  by  low-income  families. 
Units  would  be  existing  housing  leased  by 
local  authority  but  operated  and  managed 
by  private  owners.  Rent  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided for  30,000  units. 

TITLE    II.    COMPENSATION    OF    CONDEMNEES 

Sections  201-202,  declaration  of  policy: 
Enunciates  declaration  of  policy  of  Just  com- 
pensation with  the  aim  of  compensating 
owners  of  land  and  their  tenants  as  fully  as 
pKjsslble  for  losses  suffered  by  reason  of  fed- 
erally assisted  condemnation  imder  any 
housing  or  urban  renewal  statute. 

Section  203,  assurance  of  compensation: 
Extends  assistance  to  tenant  by  assuring  him 
of  supplementary  payment  over  and  above 
compensation  to  owner. 

Section  204,  compensation:  Establishes 
formula  for  compensation  of  tenant  equal  to 
actaial  value  of  Interest  or  to  the  net  dimi- 
nution in  actual  value  of  the  Interest  taken 
or  damaged.  Actvial  value  will  be  deter- 
mined by  replacement  cost  of  interest. 
Owners  and  tenants  will  be  allowed  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees  Incurred  in  securing 
such  compensation. 

Section  205,  i>a5rments  before  eviction: 
When  condemning  authcarity  has  knowledge 
that  property  is  to  be  taken  or  damaged, 
authority  mxost  make  advance  payment  of 
90  percent  of  estimated  amount  of  compen- 
sation not  later  than  15  days  after  notice  of 
taking  parcel  or  adjoining  p>aroel. 

Section  206,  actual  value:  Defines  actual 
value  of  fee  property  as  the  greatest  amount 
a  prospective  purchaser  would  have  offered 
for  the  interest  had  It  been  offered  for  sale 
on  the  date  of  taking. 

Actual  value  of  a  tenant's  Interest  in  a 
leasehold  Is  the  greatest  amount  that  would 
be  offered  to  purchase  the  tenant's  interest 
by  a  prospective  assignee  willing  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  the  lease. 

Section  207,  replacement  cost:  Defines  re- 
placement oo6t  to  include  moving  expenses, 
costs  of  advertising  and  special  promotions 
incidental  to  reopening  a  buslneas,  and  at- 
torney's fees,  commissions,  and  other  ooets 
Incidental  to  acquiring  new  prop«ty. 


Section  208,  taking  and  damage  defined: 
Defines  "damage"  as  the  consequences  of  the 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  or  soning  result- 
ing in  a  net  diminution  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  parcel,  and  If  the  parcel  Is  adjacent  t» 
a  parcel  taken  In  the  ooxu^e  of  a  redevelop- 
ment program. 

Sections  209-210:  Technical  provisions. 

Section  211.  application:  Makes  title  ef- 
fective only  for  contract  executed  after  en» 
actment.  and  for  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  for  which  there  has  been  submitted 
a  plan  after  enactment. 

TITLE     m,     URBAN     RENEWAL 

Section  301(a)  prohibits  assistance  for 
demolition  and  removal  of  buildings  If  ob- 
jectives of  renewal  could  be  achieved  by 
rehabilitation. 

(b)  Rehabilitation  loans:  Provides  reha- 
bilitation loan  program  to  owners  and 
tenants  In  an  urban  renewal  area;  residences 
or  businesses,  owner  or  tenant  must  estab- 
lish that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  reha- 
bilitation financing  from  private  lenders  or 
other  Federal  agencies  on  reasonable  terms. 
Terms:  15  years  or  three-fourths  of  remain- 
ing economic  life,  whichever  Is  less;  3 -per- 
cent Interest;  up  to  cost  of  rehabilitation  or 
$10,000  In  case  of  residential  property,  or 
$50,000  In  case  of  business  property,  which- 
ever Is  less. 

The  section  establishes  $100  million  revolv- 
ing fund  with  additional  $100  million  to  be 
made  available  after  July  1,  1964,  and  July  1, 
1965.  a  total  of  $300  million. 

Section  302,  relocation  of  dlsplacees  from 
urban  renewal  areas:  Requires  relocation 
program  for  busines  concerns.  In  addition 
to  Individuals,  displaced  by  urban  renewal. 
Provides  for  strict  enforcement  of  relocation 
program,  without  regard  to  race,  etc.,  of  dls- 
placees. with  suspension  of  further  advances 
or  payments  as  penalty  for  noncompliance. 

Provides  that  relocation  p&ymentB  be  made 
at  time  condemnation  proceedings  are 
commenced. 

Section  303,  local  responsibilities  under 
urban  renewal  program : 

(a)  Adds  as  an  element  of  a  wcwkable 
program:  "a  statement  of  anticipated 
zoning  changes  in  the  community  which 
wotUd  serve  to  assist  displaced  business  con- 
cerns in  making  arrangements  for  their 
relocation." 

(b)  Requires  administration  in  evaluating 
workable  program  to  determine  "that  the 
locality  has  adequately  Identified  the  goals 
to  be  achieved  with  respect  to  each  element 
of  the  workable  program  and  has  committed 
Itself  to  the  Improvements  (with  respect  to 
each  such  element)  that  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year." 

(c)  Provides  for  suspension  of  financial 
assistance  If  annual  review  of  workable  pro- 
gram finds  that  locality  has  not  fulfilled  Its 
commitments. 

(d)  Authorizes  HHFA  assistance  to  com- 
munities in  developing  self-help  programs  for 
community  improvements  including  re- 
habilitation projects  which  require  no  finan- 
cial assistance  as  well  as  self-liquidating  re- 
development projects. 

(e)  As  a  condition  for  approval  or  renewal 
of  a  workable  program,  requires  community 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  a  study  of  the 
property  assessment  system  to  determine  ( 1 ) 
effect  of  workable  program  and  urban  re- 
newal project  on  property  values;  and  (2) 
extent  to  which  real  estate  taxation  can  be 
used  as  incentive  to  improve  properties  and 
a  means  of  financing  local  urban  renewal 
activities. 

(f)  Requires  community  referendum  and 
majority  approval  before  a  local  public 
agency  can  enter  into  any  contract  for  loan 
or  capital  grants. 

(g)  Declares  congressional  ix)licy  that  lo- 
calities desiring  to  undertake  urban  renewal 
should  be  encouraged  to  obtain  necessary 
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financing  from  State  and  local  sources,  pub 
5?^^rivate.  Also,  gives  priority  to  appU- 
cants  of  urban  renewal  assistance  which 
St^  increases  in  tax  revenues  result  ng 
?oT  redevelopment  to  be  pledged  for  the 
pa3Sient  of  principal  and  Interest  charges 
on  obligations  issued  for  financing  project, 
or  which  is  otherwise  found  to  have  taken 
all   possible   steps   to  obtain   State   or   local 

financing  ,     _^, 

Section  304.  nonresidential  renewal:  Ter- 
minates grants  for  nonresidential  and  non- 
public renewal;  substitutes  10-year  loans 
at  eoing  Federal  rate  plus  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent up  to  two-thirds  of  net  project  cost. 
LoaM  will  bear  no  interest  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  land  Involved 
18  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  local 
Dublic  agency  for  redevelopment. 

Section  305(a)    requires.  Insofar  as  prac 
ticable.  competitive  bidding  on  real  estat* 
acquired  for  a  project. 

(b)   Preference  to  local  developers. 

section  306.  local  grants-in-aid:  H«iulre!i 
that  grant-in-aid  credit  for  streets  withli 
urban  renewal  area  consider  the  ratio  th a ; 
traffic  to  and  from  the  area  bears  to  th(. 
total  traffic  with  no  credit  being  allowed  fo- 
any  portion  of  a  street  outside  of  the  area. 

(b)  Denies  grant-in-aid  credit  to  any  pub^ 
He  body  which  has  received  any  grant  or  subj- 
sidy  from  the  Federal  Government  with  ref 
spect  to  any  demolition,  removal,  improve- 
ment or  facility,  to  the  extent  of  such  sub- 
sidy  or  grant,  with  the  exception  of  Federal 
contributions  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

Section  307.  definition  of  local  public 
agency:  Redefines  local  public  agency  to  In^ 
clde  "any  public  body  exercising  aU  of  i1» 
functions  relating  to  a  project  as  agent  for  b 
local  govenunent  or  State." 

TTTLB    IV — MISCXIiANXOUS 

Section  401.  local  approval  of  low-rerit 
housing  sites:  Requires  local  governing  bo^ 
approval  of  sites  for  public  housing  before 
entering  Into  any  contract,  including  a  pr^ 
llmlnary  loan  contract.  I 

Section  402.  expenses  in  connection  witti 
private  organizations:  Prohibits  use  of  aily 
Federal  fxuids  for  urban  renewal  or  public 
housing  to  be  used  for  (1)  dues  or  fees  ti 
connection  with  membership  In  a  private 
housing  or  urban  renewal  or  related  organi- 
zation; (2)  travel  or  subsistence  in  connec- 
tion with  attendance  at  meetings  or  con- 
ferences of  such  organizations  except  whe^e 
Individual  is  a  scheduled  speaker  or  h^ 
formal  official  duties  at  such  meetings  or 
conferences. 

SecUon  403.  FNMA  purchase  of  conven- 
tional loans:  Authorizes  FNMA  to  purchape 
conventional  mortgages  of  a  quality  genera^y 
acceptable  to  private  institutional  mortgage 
investors. 
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There  was  a  distinguished  group  of 
men  and  women  at  the  dinner,  testifying 
to  the  affection  and  respect  that  New 
Yorkers  and  people  concerned  with  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  have  for  Mr. 
R,ock.6f  cUcr. 

The  chairman  of  the  event  was  Peter 
Grimm.  Among  those  present  were 
Richard  Rodgers,  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits.  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
Arthur  Rubinstein.  Rudolf  Bing,  Thomas 
Schippers.  Peter  Menin,  Charles  M.  Spof- 
ford  Dr  F.  D.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Blanche 
Wise  president  of  the  Concert  Artists 
Guild,  and  Ambassador  Braj  Kumar 
Nehru,  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United 

gf  of pg 

Last  night  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives remained  in  session  until  midnight, 
debating  and  voting  on  the  wheat-cotton 
and  food  stamp  bills.  I  made  it  a  policy 
not  only  to  vote  on  such  bUls  but  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate,  and  I  could  not. 
in  good  conscience,  leave  the  House  in 
order  to  fly  to  New  York.  This  was  a 
sadness  for  me,  as  I  particularly  wanted 
to  join  the  distinguished  company  there 
gathered  to  do  honor  to  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller ni.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1964  award  of  the  Concert 
Artists  Guild.  ^      ^  . 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Concert 
Artists  Guild  for  their  understanding, 
and  I  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  Francis 
Robinson,  assistant  manager  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  for  being  so  kind  as  to 
deliver  the  address  in  my  place. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  comments  about  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller that  I  had  drafted  for  this  occasion 
and  which  were  read  by  Mr.  Robinson. 


TRIBUTE   TO  JOHN  D.  ROCKE- 
FELLER m 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ^- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  t|ie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frdm 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  nifijht 
I  had  hoped  to  be  in  New  York  attenid- 
Ing  a  dinner  in  honor  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller ni.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  bei|ig 
honored  by  the  Concert  Artists  Guild  |or 
his  enormoiis  contributions  to  New  Ydrk 
and  to  the  coimtry  and,  most  particu- 
larly, for  his  devotion  of  time,  enerfey. 
and  resources  toward  the  building  of  Lin- 
coln Center. 


REMARKS    BT    REPRESENT ATIVI    JOHN    V^  LIND- 
SAY AT  THE  CONCERT  ARTISTS  QVILD  DINNER 

IN   Honor   or  John   D.   Rockefeller   in. 

GRAND     Ballroom,     New     York     Hilton 

Hotel,  April  8.  1964 

We  Americans  pride  ovirselves  on  being  a 
nation  of  doers.  Prom  the  beginning  we 
have  had  the  urge  to  create,  to  In^e'^;^  *o 
build,  to  analyze,  to  develop.  We  take  pride 
in  getting  the  Job  done.  We  have  always 
believed  that,  with  effort  and  knowledge  and 
ablUty,  we  can  climb  the  top  of  any  moun- 
tain. And  the  habit  of  believing  this  way. 
and  acting  upon  this  belief,  has  put  us 
among   thf  gr^t   nations   and   civilizations 

^^S^csm"  happen  with  doers,  however,  we 
sometimes  rush  through  the  woods  and  never 
notice  the  trees.  We  may  even  ram^5^«'"ff 
a  six-lane  highway  and  knock  down  the  trees^ 
But  assuming  we're  smart  enough  not  to  do 
this  and  that's  a  large  assumption,  the 
trees  which  make  up  the  whole  woods  are 
likely  to  get  short  notice.  A  nation  s  general 
advance  and  the  strength  of  Its  whole  society 
may  be  measured  by  the  excellence  of  the 
individual  things  upon  which  a  Peoples 
whole  culture  depends.  These  are  the  things 
which  make  up  a  people's  spirit:  literature, 
music,  theater,  painting  and  sculpture,  dis- 
tinctive architecture— expressions  which 
come  from  deep  Inside  a  people. 

our  society,  in  Its  devotion  to  the  business 
of  national  security  and  Its  garrison  state 
ortentatlon.  baa  not  related  national  good 
with  cultural  development.  "They  have 
filled  the  city  full  of  harbors  and  docks  and 
buildings  and  all  that."  said  Plato,  "and  have 
left  no  room  for  reason  or  justice." 

John  D.  Rockefeller  HI.  one  of  our  greatest 
doers  has  found  room  In  our  crowded  society 
for  reason  and  Justice.    He  la  a  man  whose 


concern  for  mankind  has  had  specific  Im- 
pact in  many  areas.  There  were  broad  hori- 
zons and  much  to  do.  In  all  of  this  he  has 
been  helping  men  to  satisfy  that  glorloua 
inner  urge  to  discover  beauty  and  truth. 

I  suspect  that  in  all  his  works  the  most 
satisfying  for  this  noble  man  has  been  the 
creation  of  something  very  special,  some- 
thing  very  good.  In  his  beloved  home  city  or 
New  York.  In  the  evolution  and  building  of 
Lincoln  Square  he  had  a  vision,  the  same 
kind  of  vision  that  must  have  guided  the 
men  of  ancient  Athens  as  they  created  their 

great  city.  ^  „ 

"For   me   new   horizons   began    to    open. 
Mr    RockefeUer  wrote.     "Since  the  war  my 
work  has  been  concentrated  in  the  Interna- 
tional area.     I  had  begun  to  think  more  seri- 
ously of  my  responslbUltles  as  a  citizen  of 

New  York."  ..,.*,, 

The  tall,  quiet  man  then  took  on  the  tasK. 
with  other  New  York  citizens,  of  establish- 
ing in  Lincoln  Square  a  glorious  center  for 
the  performing  arts. 

"We  sensed  that^in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Lincoln  Center  would  represent  the  impor- 
tance of  the  arts  to  the  American  people.  We 
are  thinking  of  something  that  will  last  for 
generations."  These  were  his  very  direct 
words,  visionary,  yet  totally  sensible. 

"Colossus  on  Broadway."  was  what  his 
dream  was  called,  by  one  of  the  big  weekly 
magazines,  and  yet  even  that  underestimated 
the  man.  He  did  not  see  it  that  way.  but 
rather  as  a  tangible  expression  of  Intangible 
values,  and  a  step  forward  In  a  long  ad- 
venture. ,    ..^    V. 

This  man.  whom  you  honor  tonight,  has  a 
sensitivity  and  a  hope  about  lasting  things. 
In  the  words  of  vsrrlter  Vincent  Sheean,  he 
knows  that  "the  material  has  an  end  and 
that  humanity  requires  something  else." 

Recently  Mr.  Rockefeller's  coUeague,  Mr. 
William  Schuman.  made  the  point,  "There 
Is  very  little  planned  support  for  the  arts  and 
other  cultural  assets  of  our  communities  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  today." 

Mr  Schuman,  I  am  sure,  directed  this 
comment  at  agencies  and  groups,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  which  might  have  the  re- 
sources and  Interest  to  become  Involved  In 
planning  for  the  arts.  I  would  Include  the 
Federal  Government  In  this  group. 

Last  year,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
aimed  at  creating  a  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts.  I  knew  this  would  be  a 
difficult  accomplUhment — so  many  people 
mistakenly  assume  that  aU  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  arts  must  necessarUy  involve 
direct  cash  subsidies.  The  legislation  faUed 
In   the   House   of    Representatives. 

President  Kennedy  then  handed  down  an 
Executive  order  establishing  an  Advisory 
Coxmcil  by  Executive  flat.  The  order  has 
not  been  Implemented— the  Council  exists 
only  on  paper.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has 
not  been  implemented.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  the  Federal  Government,  through  such  a 
coimcll.  to  collate  the  state  of  affairs  In  re- 
spect of  our  cultural  resources,  to  examine 
ways  and  means  of  encouraging  private  ini- 
tiative In  the  arts,  to  strengthen  existing 
governmental  interest  in  the  arts,  to  lift  Its 
courage  and  to  chart  a  course  of  national 
Involvement  for  the  futiire. 

The  Federal  Government  should  have  an 
Important  place— its  function  should  be  to 
create  a  healthy  envlrormient  so  that  the 
arts  can  grow  and  flourish.  Too  often 
though.  Government,  through  such  re- 
straints as  unnecessary  and  unimaginative 
tax  treatment,  actually  hinders  artistic  ex- 
pression and  sxuTounds  the  practice  of  the 
arts  with  unnecessary  restrictions. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  the  Federal 
and  local  governments  can  support  the  arts 
without  resorUng  to  direct  cash  subsidies 
which  are  not  within  any  practical  offing 
that  I  can  see.  In  addition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council,  more  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment should  be  provided.    The  10-percent 
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Federal  admissions  tax  on  live  dramatic  per- 
formances, for  example,  should  be  repealed. 
Authors  of  literairy,  musical,  or  artistic  com- 
positions should  be  afforded  the  benefit  of 
capital  gains  tax  treatment  in  the  event 
that  they  sell  the  rights  to  their  works. 
Urban  renewal  can  be  used  effectively.  Local 
governments  should  distinguish  between  the 
ballet  and  the  flea  circus  next  door. 

We  had  a  glimmer  of  light  in  a  portion 
of  the  tax  bill  which  recently  became  law — 
provision  was  made  to  decrease  the  tax  bite 
suffered  by  Individuals  who  have  widely  fluc- 
tuating Incomes.  This  income  averaging 
should  be  applicable  to  many  of  those  who 
earn  their  living  from  the  arts. 

In  the  absence  of  Imaginative  approaches 
by  the  Federal  Government,  we  must  en- 
courage and  expect  the  private  sector  to 
move,  as  It  always  has  done.  But  this  takes 
leadership,  initiative,  and  drive.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  supplied  this  leadership,  in 
abundance.  He  is  the  modern  renaissance 
man,  a  magnlflcent  man  with  a  magnificent 
cause,  and  he  has  made  a  path  which  we 
hope  otaers  will  follow.  He  has  provided 
light  where  there  has  been  too  much  dark- 
ness. He  has  helped  make  us  civilized,  which 
in  this  day  of  massive  complexes  is  not  easy 
to  do.  Tonight  you  do  credit  to  your  coun- 
try, your  city,  and  yourselves  by  doing  honor 
to  John  D.  Rockefeller.  We  thank  him  for 
his  works,  but  most  of  all  for  himself,  for 
the  sensitivity  and  the  concern  that  is 
within  him.  And  we  wish  him  and  Mrs. 
Rockefeller  long  life,  success,  and  happiness. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UPRISING  OF  JEWISH  GHETTO 
IN  WARSAW 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, April  9,  1964,  has  been  designated 
by  the  Ylskor  Committee  for  6  Million 
Martyrs  of  Chicago,  111.,  as  a  memorial 
day  to  commemorate  the  21st  anniver- 
sary of  the  heroic  and  historic  uprising 
of  the  people  within  the  Jewish  ghetto  in 
Warsaw  against  Nazi  tyranny. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  12,  the 
Chicago  Ylskor  Committee  will  officially 
hold  a  memorial  observance.  The  pur- 
pose of  observances  such  as  this  through- 
out the  Nation  is  a  reminder  to  citizeios 
of  the  United  States  of  the  heroic  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  in  their 
uprising  against  Nazi  military  forces. 

It  Is  certainly  tragic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
21  years  after  this  heroic,  but  tragic, 
uprising  in  which  brave  men  and  women 
gave  their  lives  for  freedom,  that  the 
people  of  the  world  are  still  In  danger 
of  losing  their  freedom  to  a  fanatical 
ism.  World  War  n  was  fought  to  rid 
the  world  of  nazism  and  facism  only  to 
have  them  replaced  by  the  present  de- 
signs of  world  communism. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  historical  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  the  present  time 
within  the  Soviet  Union  incidents  of 
massive  antlsemltism  are  coming  to  the 
attention  of  free  world  leaders.  It  is 
indeed  Ironic  that  the  Soviet  Union,  who 


fought  with  us  in  World  War  II,  has 
adopted  many  of  the  same  violent  prac- 
tices of  the  Nazi  era. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  by  the  next  an- 
niversary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 
the  world  will  have  permanent  and  last- 
ing peace  and  all  people,  regardless  of 
their  faith,  national  origin,  or  race,  can 
enjoy  the  fullest  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  liberties. 


THE  POWER  OF   PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
and  hear  much  these  days  concerning 
the  national  power  survey  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  under- 
taken, a  report  on  which  is  expected 
some  time  this  year.  If  I  understand  the 
situation  correctly,  the  report  will  em- 
phasize the  need  for  a  national  electric 
power  grid  in  order  to  meet  the  burgeon- 
ing energy  requirements  of  our  country. 

As  I  see  it,  the  proponents  of  Federal 
power  sure  quite  likely  to  seize  upon  FPC's 
national  grid  recommendations  to  urge 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  the 
lead  in  construction  and  operation  of 
major  interregional  electric  power  inter- 
connections. Movements  in  this  direc- 
tion already  are  in  progress,  as  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  aware,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed Federal  interconnections  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific  South- 
west and  between  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  system  and  southern 
Idaho.  In  fact,  however.  Federal  con- 
struction of  either  of  these  lines  is  totally 
unnecessary  and  would  be  an  imcon- 
scionable  waste  of  Federal  funds. 

To  suggest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  is  uniquely  equipped  to  build 
and  operate  major  segments  of  a  national 
power  grid  is  to  indict,  in  effect,  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  for  lack  of  foresight 
and  interest  in  the  distribution  of  energy 
to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  In  point  of 
fact,  private  enterprise  in  the  electric 
utility  field  has  been  moving  ahead 
steadily  but  quietly  over  the  last  decade 
or  more  in  the  development  of  techniques 
of  transmission  of  power  over  extra- 
high-voltage  lines,  without  help  from 
the  Government. 

The  story  of  the  evolution  of  E.H.V. 
power  transmission  under  the  impetus 
of  private  enterprise  is  well  told  in  the 
March  18,  1964,  issue  of  "Investor's 
Reader." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  text  of  the  article, 
"Power  Evolution  on  the  Line,"  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Power  Evolution  on  the  Line;  High-Volt- 
age Transmission  Sends  Mori  ELEcnucmr 
Farther,  Aids  Nationwide  Power  Grid 
With  a  flick  of  the  switch,  the  housewife 
In  Pasadena  starts  to  broil  her  steak  with 
power  generated  In  British  Columbia.    Her 


cllffdwelllng  sister  In  Manhattan  will  vacu- 
um her  apartment  with  power  drawn  either 
from  Labrador  or  Long  Island.  Her  upstate 
New  York  cousin  may  do  his  early  morning 
milking  with  the  aid  of  Juice  generated  in 
predawn  Indiana. 

All  these  and  sundry  similar  examples  are 
admittedly  overslmpllfled  but  they  Illustrate 
the  design  for  increasingly  effective  power 
service  being  developed  on  the  drawing 
boards — and  In  the  pocketbooks —  of  the 
Nation's  $61-bllllon-assets  electric  utility  In- 
dustry. 

The  key  points  are:  (1)  an  ever-growing 
and  more  tightly  knit  Interconnecting  sjrs- 
tem  permitting  electricity  to  be  switched 
from  one  utility  or  even  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  and  (2)  utilization  of 
more  distant  but  economically  attractive 
generating  locations  from  which  power  Is 
transmitted  to  the  areas  of  major  demand. 
Neither  of  these  concepts  Is  startlngly  new 
but  activity  on  both  is  being  stepped  up 
sharply  with  recent  technological  advances 
and  Increased  demand  for  power. 

The  most  dramatic  advance  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  extra  high  voltage  (EHV)  whose 
attraction  Is  greater  efficiency  In  transmis- 
sion and  the  ability  to  carry  the  power  for 
longer  distances.  By  utility  deflnltlon,  EHV 
means  any  powerllne  carrying  a  charge  of  at 
least  300.000  volts  (most  to  date  are  at  345.- 
000  volts) .  Since  1955  EHV  mileage  In  serv- 
ice has  tripled  to  3,000  miles,  with  another 
10.000  miles  planned  or  already  abullding. 

As  just  one  current  example.  Common- 
wealth Edison  this  January  began  to  clear 
ground  for  a  set  of  three  345,000-volt  lines 
to  emanate  from  a  1.120.000  kilowatt  mine- 
mouth  generating  station  being  constructed 
at  Klncald  In  the  central  Illinois  coal  dis- 
trict 15  miles  southeast  of  Springfield.  When 
the  two-unit  station  Is  ready  in  1967  and 
1968.  two  of  the  lines  will  carry  electricity 
175  miles  to  Chicago,  the  third  will  connect 
wltli  neighboring  utilities  to  the  south  and 
east. 

But  EHV  sights  are  already  switched  high- 
er. Virginia  Electric  &  Power,  with  assists 
from  Westinghouse  Electric,  Stone  &  Web- 
ster, Ohio  Brass,  Reynolds  Metals,  and  others, 
is  constructing  a  500,000-volt  line  to  trans- 
mit electricity  from  a  1 -million  kilowatt 
mine-mouth,  steam-generating  station  near- 
Ing  completion  at  Mount  Storm.  W.  Va. 

Eventually  a  350-mlle  loop  will  connect 
Mount  Storm  with  major  power  consumption 
areas  In  the  Virginia  suburbs  of  Washington 
and  the  Richmond  area  and  also  connect  with 
other  utUltles.  The  first  leg  is  to  be  ready 
by  October  to  make  It  the  first  600,000-volt 
line  in  commercial  service  In  the  United 
States.  But  other  projects  are  on  the  way. 
Among  those  In  advanced  planning  stages: 
Six  hundred  miles  of  500,000-volt  lines  to 
bring  power  from  generating  plants  at  West 
Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania  mine 
mouths  to  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- 
Maryland  (PJM)  Interconnection,  the  Alle- 
gheny Power  System  and  Consolidated  Edi- 
son. PJM  consists  of  12  utilities  including 
New  Jersey's  Public  Service  Electric  &  Oas. 
PhUadelphia  Electric,  and  the  General  Pub- 
lic Utilities  system. 

A  650-mlle.  500.000-volt  line  to  link  Call-  ' 
fomla  utilities  with  the  Oregon  border  where 
surplus  power  from  Federal  hydro  installa- 
tions in  the  Northwest  could  be  picked  up. 
This  has  been  proposed  by  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric, Pacific  Power  &  Light,  and  Southern 
California  Edison.  However,  several  other 
at  least  partly  noncompatlble  plans  have 
been  proposed.  Including  one  for  Federal  con- 
struction. Any  settlement  seems  some  time 
off. 

One  thousand  miles  of  600,000-  and 
345,000-volt  lines  on  which  construction  has 
Just  started  by  the  South  Central  Qectrlo 
Cos.  (SCEC)  and  TVA  to  enable  the  two  sys- 
tems   to    exchange    1,600,000    kilowatts    of 
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Dower  on  a  seasonal  basis.  SCEC  consists  of 
11  companies,  all  of  whom  are  also  part  of 
the  southwest  power  pool. 

The  higher  power  story  has  evolved  con- 
tinuously ever  since  Edison  brightened  the 
year  1879.  An  early  long  distance  transmis- 
sion took  place  m  1896  when  a  predecessor  of 
Niagara-Mohawk  Power  strung  an  11.000- 
volt  line  22  miles  to  carry  Niagara  Falls- 
generated  hydropower  to  Buffalo.  By  World 
War  I  longer  and  stronger  "nes  were  carry- 
ing electricity  at  138,000  volts,  a  decade  later 

at  230.000  volts.  «,+.»,= 

EHV  arrived  on  the  line  only  In  the  fifties. 
Sweden  took  honors  In  1952  when  It  trans- 
mitted power  at  380.000  volts,  from  Its 
lonely  hydroelectric  sources  In  the  north 
U,ward  population  areas  In  the  south. 
American  Electric  Power  set  up  the  Aff  co"^" 
^rclal  EHV  system  In  the  United  Sta^s  In 
1953  At  345.000  volts  the  American  Electric 
line  transmitted  power  between  New  Haven 
W  Va.,  and  Beverly,  Ohio. 

The  switch  to  500.000  volts  is  testimony  of 
the  constantly  Increasing  needs  of  the  util- 
ities to  transmit  Increasing  amounts  of 
Swer  One  reason  Is  simply  the  crackling 
Kase  in  total  usage.  Total  U.S.  con- 
sumption  of  electricity  has  consistently 
doubled  m  each  recent  decade,  "passed  th 
trillion  kilowatt-hour  mark  in  1963  for 
new  record. 

BOLTS    AND    VOLTS 

In  anticipation  of  a  yet  greater  demant 
growth  and  hence  need  for  more  powe. 
shuffling  over  longer  distances,  still  hlghe 
voltages  are  presently  under  test.  At  AppK 
Grove  W  Va..  EHV  pioneer  American  Elec 
trie  Power  and  Westlnghouse  Electric  hav(! 
been  Investigating  775.000  volt  transmlss  on 
up  north  in  the  Berkshlres.  General  Elec 
trie  has  invested  $10  million  1^  experlmenta 
work  on  750.000- volt  lines  and  Is  testln 
lines  with  manmade  lightning  bolts  of  U]) 
to  4  million  volts." 

In  Canada,  Hydro-Quebec  plans  to  put 
the  world's  first  735,000-volt  line  in  servlc: 
from  hydrosites  on  the  Manlcouagan  and 
other  St.  Lawrence  tributaries  to  Quebe|c 
City  and  Montreal  by  1965.  , 

With  promise  of  such  high-level  transmis- 
sion, several  utilities  have  already  begun  p 
turn  their  sights  on  vast  untapped  hydro- 
electric resources  deep  '^^  Canada^  Nejv 
York's  Consolidated  Edison,  harried  by  sorae 
local  opposition  to  a  proposed  atom  plant  in 
Long  Island  City,  is  planning  to  tap  son  ^ 
2  million  kilowatts  at  Hamilton  Palls  In 
Labrador,  which  it  says  wUl  be  "n^ore  eco- 
nomical." TO  bring  the  P°*"  I'l^^^^J;^ 
to   Manhattan,   it   plans   to   employ   700,0<i0 

volts  or  higher.  ^       . 

Under  consideration  is  a  direct-current 
line  of  1  million  volts.  Direct  current  may  l^e 
more  practical  and  economical  than  alter- 
nating current  on  long  point-to-point  hauU 
of  over  500  miles.  A  drawback  is  the  problenti 
of  tapping  the  line  for  power  en  route  Sin  :e 
the  direct  current  must  be  turned  into  alter- 
nating current  for  local  use,  each  tap  requires 
a.c.-d.c.  converters,  which  are  costly,  espe- 
cially at  such  supervoltages. 

In  figuring  the  economics  of  Increasllig 
voltages,  a  rough  guide  Is  that  In  EHV  po^er 
can  be  sent  effectively  about  a  mUe  for  ea^h 
kllovolt  (1.000  volts).  Thus  a  500  000-v6lt 
line  should  be  good  for  up  to  500  miles  wl1fc- 
out  requiring  special  equipment  to  assure 
line  stability. 

An  even  more  Important  economic  aspect 
Is  that  the  amount  of  power  which  can  ibe 
transmitted  over  a  specified  distance  grdws 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  voltage.  I  A 
powerman  cites:  "A  345.000-volt  line  t*111 
cost  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  a  115, 
volt  line  but  It  carries  nine  times  as  mu 

Another  utility  man  says  a  600,000-^olt 
system  can  "carry  over  four  times  as  mi>ch 
power  as  a  230.000-volt  line'  Amerlian 
Electric    Power's    electrical    research    cl^lef 
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Robert  H.  Schlomann  calculates  the  750,000 
volts  to  which  his  company  expects  to  go 
next  wUl  create  six  times  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  its  present  345,000-volt  lines.  Ex- 
plaining the  size  of  the  new  line,  he  notes 
most  utilities  consider  the  "best  step  is  to 
roughly  double  whatever  the  present  voltage 
level  is." 

POWERPACKED   WAY 

A  related  advantage  pertains  to  rights  of 
way  which  have  become  increasingly  hard  to 
obtain     Engineer  Schlomann  points  out    we 
want  to  pack  as  much  power  Into  a  piece  of 
land  as  we  can."    He  explains  as  voltages  In- 
crease the  needed  width  of  the  right-of-way 
goes  up  at  a  much  slower  rate.    For  compari- 
son   a  230,000-volt  line  requires  a  100-foot 
width,    carries    approximately    130,000    kilo- 
watts    At  345,000  volts  the  needed  width  is 
150    feet   but   360,000   kilowatts   are  carried. 
A  700  000-volt  line  requires  a  250-foot  width 
but  the  carrying  capacity  is  1 .800.000  kUo- 
watts  or  roughly  14  times  that  of  a  230,000- 
volt  line.  ^  ,.    ^ 
Higher  voltage  lines  also  cut  down  on  line 
loss     This  dissipation  of  power  Into  the  at- 
mosphere can  run  as  high  as  10  percent  of 
the    original    power    input.      Certain   effects 
such  as  a  "corona"— an  electrical  discharge 
from  the  conductor  which  sometimes  forms 
a  visible  arc  glow— are  accentuated  at  higher 
voltages.     But  overall,  some  experts  believe 
the  net  loss  can  be  reduced  to  a  mere  2  to  3 
percent  at  extra  high  voltages. 

Transmission  economies  are.  however,  only 
one  EHV  aspect.  High  voltage  lines  are 
what  makes  feasible  a  nationwide  intercon- 
nection network  under  which  numerous  in- 
dividual power  systems  pool  their  resources. 
By  now  nearly  all  major  U.S.  utilities  are 
linked  In  the  most  advanced  power  complex 
in  the  world  though  still  stronger  ties  are 
on  the  schedule. 

Powermen  stress  EHV  represents  only  the 
bright  supersparkers  in  the  power  network. 
Most  of  the  Nation's  power  grid  will  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  regular  "high  voltage."  with 
step  ups  to  EHV  only  where  heavy  demand 
or  long  distance  makes  it  worthwhUe.  But 
high  voltage  carries  quite  a  charge  with  many 
lines  230,000  or  at  least  138.000  volts. 

There  are  already  well  over  100.000  miles 
of  llOOOO-volt-and-up  lines  In  the  country. 
The  investor-owned  utilities  have  a  $8  bil- 
lion program  underway  to  bring  the  total  to 
200,000  miles  by  1970. 

BROAD   CONNECTIONS 

In  the  present  U.S.  se^up.  the  largest  pool 
Is  the  Interconnected  Systems  Group.  It 
combines  the  resources  of  120  systems  In 
39  States  east  of  the  Rockies,  from  Canada 
to  the  gxilf,  except  for  separate  Texas  and 
southwestern  groups.  The  Interconnected 
Group  has  a  combined  generating  capability 
of  154  million  kilowatts.  West  of  the  Rockies 
interconnected  groups  Include  the  Northwest 
Power  Pool  and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Inter- 
connected Systems  Group. 

Countless  additional  Interconnections  are 
planned  for  this  year  and  next.  But  1966 
will  be  the  big  year  in  which  virtually  all 
the  utilities  vtIU  be  linked  coast  to  coast  as 
a  result  of  a  230,000-volt  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation line  to  connect  the  Yellow  Tall  Dam 
to  Glendive,  Mont. 

These  ties  are  what  theoretically  estab- 
lishes a  power  link  between  Labrador  and 
La  JoUa.  Of  course,  the  consumer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  where  the  power  supplied 
by  his  utUlty  originates  at  any  moment.  But 
in  practice,  the  lending  and  borrowing  of 
power  between  utUltles  is  mostly  done 
within  regional  pools,  with  electronic  brains 
helpfully  at  the  controls.  Says  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Chairman  Elmer  L. 
Llndseth,  who  also  heads  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute's  power  capacity  and  pooling  com- 
mittee: "In  a  country  as  vast  as  ours  a  na- 
tionwide  grid   will   probably   always   be   an 


aggregate  of  local  pools  Intercooinected  one 
with  the  other." 


EXCHANGE     ADVANTAGES 

Exchange  of  power  through  pooling  Is 
used  to  handle  emergencies,  to  adjust  for 
differences  In  seasonal  and  peak  time  needs, 
and  to  pool  reserve  capacity.  The  net  effect 
is  to  assure  reliable  supplies  on  less  capacity. 
American  Electric  Power's  Schlomann  lUus- 
trates:  "Consider  two  power  systems,  each 
with  a  peak  capacity  requirement  of  100. 
But  A  has  a  75-percent  demand  In  summer, 
100  percent  in  winter.  B  the  reverse.  By  ex- 
changing 25  units  at  off  times  through  Inter- 
tles  the  total  system  capacity  need  only  be 
175  Instead  of  200  If  each  operated 
Independently." 

Thus  several  utilities  can  pool  their  re- 
sources to  save  on  required  reserve  capacity. 
Secondly.  If  one  system  has  large  efficient 
generating  equipment  while  another's  Is 
more  costly  to  operate,  the  Inefficient  equip- 
ment can  be  set  aside  for  reserve  use. 

In  another  case,  the  pooling  of  capacity 
can  enable  a  utility  to  put  off  building  new 
facilities  when  there  is  Just  a  little  extra 
demand.  Eventually  the  utility  can  build  a 
large,  efficient  generating  plant  to  handle  Its 
accumulated  demand. 

The  result  to  the  consumer  Is  expected  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  decreasing  cost  of 
electricity.  From  the  25  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour  which  Thomas  Edison  charged,  the 
average  residential  price  has  decreased  to  a 
new  low  of  2.37  cents  In  1963.  Only  10  years 
earlier,  the  average  price  was  2.74  cents. 

MARKET     POWER 

Fanciers  of  EHV  also  Include  the  equip- 
ment suppliers  who  see  a  bigger  market  for 
their  wares.  Both  General  Electric  and 
Westlnghouse  have  worked  on  the  techniques 
of  extra  high  voltage  transmission.  They 
expect  to  cut  In  vsrlth  sales  of  transformers, 
circuit  breakers,  as  well  as  lightning  arresters 
on  the  line  itself. 

Reynolds  Metals   Is   supplying   22  million 
pounds    of    aluminum    electrical    conductor 
wire  for  the  500.000-volt  Mount  Storm  line. 
Alcoa  reports   1  out  of  every   16  pounds  of 
primary  aluminum  produced  now  goes  Into 
electrical   use.     Aluminum  for  electric   use 
represents   11   percent  of  total   Alcoa  ship- 
ments    Kaiser  and  Anaconda  are  also  active 
cable  suppliers.    United  States  Steel's  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Division  and  Bethlehem  Steel  are 
leading   suppliers   of   the    tremendous   steel 
towers  to  support  the  high-voltage  cables. 
The  average  tower  on  the  Mount  Storm  line 
contains  6  tons  of  steel  or  20  percent  more 
than  on  a  similar  double-circuit  230.000-volt 
line     However,  higher  voltages  require  fewer 
towers— four  to  five  to  a  mile  at  500.000  volts, 
six  to  eight  at  230,000  volts. 

While  development  of  EHV  makes  eco- 
nomical power  supply  available  from  more 
distant  sources,  some  powermen  work  on 
technological  advances  which  will  create 
more  close-in  competition  Including  A-power 
and  fuel  cells.  But  powermen  say  huge 
atom-fueled  generators  would  also  be  tied  In 
with  the  high-power  transmission  lines. 

CROWING     APPETITE 

Looking  down  the  line  Into  the  future  all 
observers  agree  on  the  increasing  needs  for 
more  electric  output.  But  utility  experts  like 
American  Electric  Power's  Schlomann  feel 
there  will  be  ample  use  for  all  generating 
means  to  meet  the  growing  appetite  for 
power— in  the  United  States  alone  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute  estimates  1980  usage 
will  almost  triple  1963'8  consumption  of  a 
trillion  kilowatt-hours. 

Thus,  despite  Increasing  competition,  he 
foresees  "more  and  more  development  of  far 
off  sources  such  as  Con  Ed's  Labrador  proj- 
ect." This  will  be  accompanied  by  "Increas- 
ing Interconnections,  more  economical  gfen- 
eratlng  plants,  and  more  flexibility  in  plac- 
ing them.     All  of  this  will  eventually  lead 
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to  even  lower  cost  of  electricity — and  we 
should  then  expect  to  see  still  more  In- 
creased usage." 


WILSON'S  PARIS  WORK    RECALLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing 
with  the  crises  overwhelming  the  world 
today  only  a  few  writers  have  the  per- 
spective afforded  by  active  experience 
in  World  War  I  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions debate.  Outstanding  among  them 
is  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

His  column  on  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the 
February  5,  1964,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Evening  Star  merits  reading  by 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  a 
place  in  the  permanent  proceedings  of 
this  body. 

The  article  follows : 
Wilson's  Paris  Work   Recalled:    President 

Failed  To  Convince  Americans  League  of 

Nations  Needed  U.S.  Support 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Forty  years  ago  this  week — on  February  3, 
1924 — Woodrow  Wilson  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington.  The  anniversary  has  passed  al- 
most unnoticed.  Yet  It  was  a  notable  event 
In  world  history,  for  It  not  only  marked  the 
demise  of  a  great  President  but  called  wide- 
spread attention  to  the  decline  of  American 
Idealism  as  a  moral  force  In  the  world. 

President  Wilson  had  failed  at  Paris  to 
convince  the  pragmatic  leaders  of  Europe 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  Idealism 
above  commercialism,  and  he  also  had  failed 
at  home  to  convince  the  voters  that  a  League 
of  Nations  needed  American  participation. 
Premier  Clemenceau  of  France  was  almost 
as  Intransigent  then  as  General  de  Gaulle  Is 
today,  but  somewhat  more  flexible  at  least 
In  supporting  the  League  of  Nations  con- 
cept. 

The  diplomacy  of  those  days  was  not  far 
different  from  what  It  is  today — each  gov- 
ernment In  Europe  was  primarily  concerned 
with  what  It  could  get  In  the  way  of  terri- 
tory and  what  financial  benefits  could  be 
derived  from  colonies  or  possessions.  In 
vain  Mr.  Wilson  had  cried  out  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  of  peoples.  But, 
In  the  few  Instances  where  Independence  was 
granted,  a  selfish  Imperialism  soon  took  It 
away. 

There  are  still  some  persons  in  the  press 
and  In  public  life  who  remember  vividly 
those  troublesome  times.  Herbert  Hoover,  for 
Instance,  who  had  served  as  Food  Admin- 
istrator in  Europe  under  Mr.  Wilson  and  for 
8  years  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  before 
he  was  elected  President  in  1928.  vsTote  a  book 
entitled  "The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow  Wilson." 
It  was  published  in  1958.  and  one  passage 
said: 

"The  United  Nations'  organization  except 
in  one  particular,  follows  very  closely  the 
pattern  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  League — but 
the  admission  of  aggressive  dictatorship 
to  Its  membership  would  never  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  conceived 
the  League  as  an  association  of  free  nations, 
not  to  Include  men  and  dictatorships  con- 
spiring for  its  ruin.  He  stated  among  hts 
principles  of  peace : 

"  'Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose 
and  their  honor  steady  to  a  common  end 


and  prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to  any 
narrow  Interest  of  their  own. 

"  'A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a  partnership  of 
democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  govern- 
ment could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within 
It  or  observe  Its  covenants.  It  must  be  a 
league  of  honor.'  " 

But  today's  liberal  argues  for  peaceful 
coexistence,  commercial  trade  with  aggres- 
sor nations,  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  surrender  to  what  is  called  re- 
alistic facts.  This  phrase  was  often  heard 
in  connection  with  the  appeasement  concept 
that  brought  on  World  War  II. 

As  for  "self-determination"  of  peoples,  the 
"liberal"  politicians  of  today — who  are  in- 
terested, for  example,  in  winning  the  Negro 
vote  in  the  United  States — may  ardently 
espouse  the  cause  of  independence  among 
the  African  nations,  but  they  have  Just 
about  forgotten  the  captive  peoples  in  East- 
ern Europe,  as  well  as  the  people  In  China, 
whom  the  United  States  for  decades  endeav- 
ored to  help.  Nowadays,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Moscow  is  accepted  as  a  partner 
in  the  United  Nations  by  this  country  as 
well  as  by  the  major  countries  of  the  West- 
ern World,  and  shortly  Red  China,  another 
Communist  dictatorship,  probably  will  be 
admitted  to  the  international  organization. 
All  this  is  supposed  to  come  under  the 
heading  of  "practicality"  In  present-day  di- 
plomacy. Those  who  reflect  the  true  liberal- 
ism and  morality  of  yesterday  are  labeled  as 
"reactionaries"  or  "warmongers." 

As  great  men  have  passed  Into  history, 
their  words  and  deeds  have  often  been  for- 
gotten. Even  the  lapse  of  four  decades 
sometimes  falls  to  put  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  achievements  of  a  statesman  in 
world  affairs.  For  America's  role  In  the 
world,  so  abruptly  altered  In  1917.  was  a  de- 
parture from  tradition.  The  story,  moreover, 
is  still  unfinished. 

There  is  as  yet  no  monument  In  Washing- 
ton memorializing  Woodrow  Wilson.  A 
small  bridge  across  the  Potomac  has  been 
named  In  his  honor,  but  the  bridge  across 
the  International  seas  of  hviman  evil  is  still 
not  on  the  drawing  boards  of  present-day 
governments.  And  It  may  take  another  40 
years  before  public  opinion  realizes  that  free 
peoples  acting  together — not  autocratic 
governments — must  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  soldiers  who  died  In  two 
World  Wars  and  in  Korea  believed  they  were 
fighting  for  American  Ideals — for  a  world  of 
true  freedom,  for  the  liberation  of  enslaved 
peoples,  and  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
master  politicians  In  any  country. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE: 
OF  REFUGE 


HAVEN 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
addresses  before  this  body,  I  have 
stressed  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has 
long  been,  and  still  is,  a  land  of  endless 
bloody  revolution.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions since  U.S.  occupation  of  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  in  1904,  Panamanian  po- 
litical leaders  and  their  families  have 
periodically  sought  political  asylum  in 
the  zone  and  were  allowed  to  take  tem- 
porary residence  there  with  relatives  and 
personal  friends  or  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel. 
Thus,  this  U.S.  possession  has  long  served 


as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  those  fleeing 
from  violence  and  assassination  in  their 
own  country  at  times  of  political  turmoil. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  on  March  23,  1964,  supplied  a  list 
of  Panamanian  and  United  States  citi- 
zens who  since  1947  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  list  of  Pana- 
manians Includes  persons  in  the  highest 
positions  and  that  of  U.S.  citizens  In- 
cludes members  of  our  diplomatic  corps, 
businessmen  and  their  families. 

After  the  Panamanian  outbreak  on 
January  9. 1964,  and  the  ensuing  Red  di- 
rected mob  assaults,  refuge  in  the  Canal 
Zone  was  taken  by  a  total  of  31  citizens 
of  Panama  and  approximately  1,216  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Thoughtful 
Panamanians  and  United  States  citizens 
in  Panama,  though  they  may  not  publicly 
voice  their  views,  recognize  the  value  of 
the  sanctuary  afforded  by  this  conven- 
iently located  strip  of  U.S.  territory. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be  in- 
formed on  the  function  of  the  Canal 
Zone  as  a  political  sanctuary,  I  shall 
quote  the  indicated  letter  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  but,  for  security  rea- 
sons, do  not  include  its  attachments.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  in  the  list 
of  Panamanians  thus  seeking  refuge  and 
protection  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  past 
are  a  number  of  Panamanian  political 
leaders  who  in  the  present  crisis  have 
been  the  most  violent  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  the  United  States.  What  a 
travesty. 

The  indicated  letter  follows : 

Department  or  the  Army, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Under  Secretaht, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  23,  1964. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood:  In  response  to  your  in- 
quiry In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Canal  Zone 
as  a  haven  In  times  of  political  stress  In  Pan- 
ama, the  Office  of  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  has  advised  that  no  record  was  made 
of  the  names  of  persons  seeking  refuge  in 
the  Canal  Zone  prior  to  1948.  In  that  year 
citizens  of  Panama  who  entered  the  Canal 
Zone  for  political  asylum  were  required  to 
sign  agreements  to  turn  all  weapons  in  their 
possession  over  to  Canal  Zone  authorities  and 
to  refrain  from  all  political  activities  while 
remaining  in  the  Canal  Zone.  A  list  of  the 
citizens  of  Panama  who  were  granted  politi- 
cal asylum  In  that  year  Is  enclosed  (attach- 
ment A). 

In  May  1958.  emergency  lodging  was  pro- 
vided for  5  days  to  784  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government  who  were  residents  of  Panama 
but  were  unable  to  return  to  their  homes 
due  to  a  ciirfew  and  restrictions  on  trans- 
portation Imposed  within  the  Republic  of 
Panama  at  that  time.  In  August  1958.  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  Panama, 
Mr.  Ruben  O.  Miro  was  permitted  to  stay  at 
the  TlvoU  Guest  House  for  his  own  protec- 
tion from  August  12  to  September  23. 

Dvirtng  disturbances  that  occurred  In  No- 
vember 1959.  asylum  In  the  Canal  Zone  was 
not  requested  formally  by  either  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  citizens  of  Panama  re- 
siding in  Panama.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  general  threat  of  violence  against  citizens 
of  the  United  States  residing  In  Panama, 
although  some  few  individuals  may  have 
moved  into  the  Canal  Zone  to  stay  with 
friends  or  relatives  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure. At  the  time  of  these  disturbances  the 
Panama  foreign  office  requested  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  President  and  of  the  chief  of  police 
in  Panama  be  permitted  to  reside  at  the 
Tivoli  if  it  should  become  advisable,  but 
such  action  was  never  taken.    On  November 
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28   1959   22  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal     loved   John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Company    residing   In    Panama    were    given       -  •  '  ■  ''-- «" 

lodging   for   one   night  because   of  lack  of 
transportation  in  the  Republic. 

During  the  January  1964  disturbance, 
lodging  and  facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal 
Zone  Government  were  provided  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Panama  and  the  United  States  listed 
on  the  enclosure  ^ attachment  B). 
Sincerely, 

Habrt  C.  McPherson,  Jr.. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  (lA). 


LINCOLN  STATUE  FOR  MEXICO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cameron]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    CAMERON.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 


This 
friendship  was  recently  reafilrmed  dur- 
ing a  California  meeting  between  Mexi- 
can President  Lopez  Mateos  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  a  meeting  at  which  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  participant.  On  be- 
half of  the  American  people.  Mr.  John- 
son declared: 

In  the  winning  of  our  Independence.  In  the 
strengthening  of  our  Institutions,  in  the  re- 
lentless quest  of  social  Justice  and  human 
rights,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  better  way  of  life 
for  our  people,  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  walked  a  common  road. 

For  neither  Mexico  nor  the  United  States 
leaped  into  the  modern  world  ftill  grown;  we 
are  both  the  products  of  inspired  men  who 
built  new  liberty  out  of  old  oppression.  And 
neither  of  oiu-  revolutions  is  finished. 

The  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the 

United   States   have   labored   long   and 

hard  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 

'  respect   and   understanding,   a   climate 

I  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  discuss 

I  and  iron  out  mutual  problems. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  Senate  ap- 


I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  authorize  ,  pj-^^g^  ^j^g  chamizal  Treaty  and  thereby 
the  United  States  to  present  a  statue      ....  v,.-v,  v,,,^  »^_ 


of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  in  commemoration  of  their  coun- 
try's Independence.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
give  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
to  the  measure  and  release  it  to  the 
House  for  debate  and  voting. 

An  identical  proposal  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  in  that  body 
it  received  strong  bipartisan  support.  I 
am  confident  that  similar  suppwrt  can  be 
obtained  in  the  House. 

The  bill  is  quite  simple.  It  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  procure  a  statue 
of  Lincoln  for  presentation  to  Mexico  in 
commemoration  of  her  independence 
from  European  domination.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  and 
stipulates  that  the  statue's  design  and 
specifications  must  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Commission  on  Fina 
Arts.  I 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  1960  thq 
Commission  considered  a  similar  pro-j 
posal,  but  failed  to  reach  a  conclusion] 
The  following  year  the  Commission  did 
act  and  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  identical 
to  the  one  it  approved  several  weeks  agoi 
Unfortunately,  the  House  took  no  actioii 
before  the  87th  Congress  adjourned  anc, 
the  bill  died.  We  must  not  let  this  hap- 
pen again. 

As  the  Department  of  State  has  ob' 
served,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  celC" 
bration  by  Mexico  similar  to  the  sesqui" 
centennial  held  in  1960,  it  would  appeat 
appropriate  now  to  link  the  donation  oi 
a  statue  with  the  centenary  of  the  Great 
Emancipator's  death  on  April  15,  1965. 
If  my  bill  is  enacted  into  law  this  year, 
there  would  be  a  period  in  which  th0 
State  Department  could  conceivably  ar- 
range for  execution  of  a  statue  and  prep 
aration  of  a  site. 


righted  a  grievous  wrong  which  had  ex- 
isted for  100  years. 

Our  two  Governments  are  presently 
trying  to  resolve  the  problem  of  excessive 
salinity  of  Colorado  River  water  which 
flows  into  Mexico  and  destroys  the  soil  of 
Baja  California. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Fourth  Annual 
United  States-Mexico  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  was  held  in  Washington. 
Like  other  conferences  convened  since 
1961.  it  was  designed  to  develop  closer 
working  relationships  between  our  two 
countries.  Delegates  diligently  sought 
areas  of  agreement  whereby  differences 
in  trade  policies  can  be  resolved,  and  ex- 
plored ways  to  strengthen  the  collective 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  my  judgment,  presentation  of  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  is  statesmanship  in  this  same 
vein.  It  is  not  something  we  do  because 
we  have  to.  It  is  something  we  do  be- 
cause we  want  to.  We  want  to  because  it 
is  an  act  of  good  will  in  a  world  that  is 
racked  by  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  introduced  this  legislation  and  will 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  give  it  their  prompt  and 
careful  consideration. 


stayed  to  vote  on  this  important  legis- 
lation after  midnight. 

The  outstanding  attendance,  418  of 
the  435  Members  of  the  House,  is  a  real 
credit  to  this  body.  It  shows  a  great 
deal  of  dedication  to  duty.  The  session 
yesterday  ran  on  for  almost  14  hours, 
and  almost  all  the  Members  stayed  imtil 
the  end. 

Even  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  fact  that  Members  from  urban 
areas  on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle 
supported  the  dwindling  minority  in  our 
Nation,  the  farmers.  I  know,  and  the 
Members  who  supported  this  legislation 
know,  that  the  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
grams enacted  last  night  are  important 
to  all  Americans.  Our  city  brethren  are 
aware  that  agriculture  is  the  most  basic 
industry  In  America. 

However,  I  am  aware  that  msmy  of  the 
constituents  of  urban  districts  do  not 
underst£ind  or  realize  the  importsmce 
of  the  wheat  and  cotton  programs.  I 
know  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  in- 
stances, for  Members  from  urban  areas 
to  support  this  type  of  legislation  with 
their  votes,  even  though  they  support  It 
with  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  action  Isist  night  was 
a  victory  for  our  legislative  system.  It 
was  proved  again  that  our  system,  de- 
signed by  the  founders  of  our  country, 
and  perfected  through  almost  two  cen- 
turies of  trial,  is  the  best  system  ever 
devised  for  men  to  govern  themselves. 
It  was  proved  again  that  our  system 
works  for  the  advantage  of  the  majority 
while  protecting  the  minority. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
America,  I  want  to  say  a  sincere  thank 
you  to  my  colleagues. 
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WHEAT-COTTON  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  promlnen;     to  take  just  a  few  moments  today,  fol 

1  »      .1 -1 -r  1 i_     i_     tr j_  .        1/^TiHncr     Q      lr»ncT     nnri      t.irlnff     SP.<;.«;ion     ISS 


Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Mexico 
City  although  our  16th  President  is  wide  ■ 
ly  respected  throughout  Mexico.  Thp 
bonds  between  our  countries  are  strong. 
They  are  enduring.  Our  long  frlendshif) 
soared  to  new  heights  through  the  wish 
dom  and  guidance  of  our  late  and  bej- 


lowing  a  long  and  tiring  session  last 
night,  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion, and  the  appreciation  of  all  the 
supporters  of  the  v/heat  and  cotton 
legislation  which  was  approved  by  this 
body  last  night,  to  all  those  Members 
who   accepted  their   responsibility   and 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  House  that  we  will 
take  up  the  legislative  appropriation  bill 
tomorrow;  that  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
gram which  has  heretofore  been  an>- 
nounced  for  this  week,  which  consists 
of  various  unanimous-consent  bills  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  will  be  transferred  to  next  week's 
program. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  understand  it  is 
rather  early,  but  could  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  idea  what  the  program  for 
next  week  might  be? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  has  obtained 
permission  to  file  a  report  on  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  That  bill  will 
be  programed  for  Tuesday  next. 

We  will  have  no  legislative  business  on 
Monday,  which  is  District  day.  It  is 
also  the  day  for  the  opening  of  the  base- 


ball season  in  Washington.  There  are 
no  District  bills. 

We  expect  a  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Wednesday.  There 
are  certain  travel  resolutions  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Beyond  that  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
the  gentleman  now  except  with  respect 
to  those  bills  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  will  be  put  over 
until  next  week. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  KTWANIS  INTER- 
NATIONAL ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
THEIR  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  warmest 
regards  for  the  leaders  and  members  of 
the  Klwanis  International,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  golden  anniversary.  It  has 
been  my  view,  for  many  years,  that  in 
certain  respects,  the  Kiwanls  is  capable 
of  an  especially  meritorious  service  in  the 
world  today;  that  is,  providing  a  basis 
for  social  organization,  on  the  local  level, 
to  the  distinct  benefit  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican community. 

In  a  civilization  wherein  the  so-called 
"big"  issues  of  the  day  becloud  and  over- 
ride all  other  issues,  we  are  inclined  to 
frequently  ignore  a  great  many  small  but 
nonetheless  vital  areas  of  himian  en- 
deavor. That  is  to  say,  many  matters 
cannot  be  dealt  with  except  on  a  basis 
of  local  participation  and  close-knit  co- 
operation of  persons  basically  concerned 
for  the  condition  of  the  local  neighbor- 
hood, itself.  In  millions  of  ways,  the  Kl- 
wanis has  seen  fit  to  provide  a  basis  of 
this  kind. 

A  major  factor  tending  to  divide  the 
Nation  into  hard-core  "city  folks"  and 
"country  folks"  has  been  a  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  groups,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  both.  The  Klwanis 
has  provided  a  means  for  solving  the 
problem  in  the  form  of  a  National  Farm 
City  Week,  dedicated  to  better  rural- 
urban  understanding. 

In  addition,  the  Klwanis  has  served  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  many  farms 
and  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
through  sponsorship  of  several  thousand 
conservation  and  drainage  projects,  the 
planting  of  several  million  trees,  and  ad- 
vertising campaigns  geared  to  securing 
farmworkers,  for  the  growing  and  har- 
vesting of  crops. 

In  the  area  of  public  and  business  af- 
fairs, a  great  many  Kiwanianf,  have 
worked  in  behalf  of  better  schools  and 
teachers'  salaries,  the  spread  of  industry 
to  formerly  nonindustrial  areas,  and  ac- 
tivities looking  to  economy  in  local  or 
State  governments. 

Some  other  services  of  considerable 
merit,  provided  by  the  Klwanis  in  the 
name  of  civic  responsibility,  are  voca- 
tional guidance  for  the  underprivileged 
child  and  programs  encouraging  support 
for  law  enforcement,  public  safety,  and 
good  citizenship.  Here,  after  all,  are 
matters  of  great  concern  to  all  Ameri- 


cans, yet,  in  many  instances,  totally  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  reach  of  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  sjmagogue. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Kiwanls 
today  has  many  thousands  of  members 
richer  in  many  respects  than  they  con- 
ceivably could  be  outside  the  organiza- 
tion ;  richer  in  the  feeling  of  providing  an 
important,  needed  service;  richer  in  the 
fact  they  laugh  more  often,  give  more 
frequently,  forgive  with  greater  ease  and, 
in  general,  have  learned  the  best  ways  of 
turning  stumbling  blocks  to  stepping 
stones. 

The  pressing  weight  of  world  problems 
today  requires  tireless  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  the  individual. 
Both  are  spared,  however,  by  the  monu- 
mental efforts  of  those  private  organiza- 
tions geared  to  community  service. 

For  that  reason,  all  America  is  familiar 
with  and  grateful  for  the  labors  of  Ki- 
WEUiis  International.  The  organization's 
motto  is  a  simple  phrase — "We  build" — 
and  yet  there  Is  a  great  story  connected 
with  that  motto;  a  story  inspiring  to  all 
concerned.  It  is  therefore  with  great 
pride  that  I  salute,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Kiwanls  International,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  golden  anniversary. 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IN 
HIS  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ditlski]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pledge 
my  wholehearted  support  to  President 
Johnson  in  his  war  on  poverty.  It  is  a 
beginning  in  the  search  for  a  better  life 
for  those  Americans  who  are  deprived  of 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

It  is  distressing  to  note  that  one-fifth 
of  our  population  is  ill  fed,  ill  clothed, 
and  ill  housed.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  identifying  the  enemy  in  this 
blight,  and  pointing  out  the  target  at 
which  to  aim  in  eradicating  it.  In  a 
country  which  has  a  gross  national 
product  in  the  hundreds  of  billions,  not 
one  American  should  have  to  fall  asleep 
at  night  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Poverty  is  not  confined  to  any  partic- 
ular area,  or  to  one  city  or  one  State, 
or  to  a  certain  group  of  people,  or  to  the 
color  of  a  person's  skin.  It  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  announced  war  on  poverty  is  not 
a  struggle  simply  to  support  people,  on  a 
dole,  which  would  make  them  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  others.  Rather  it 
is  a  struggle  to  give  these  poverty- 
stricken  people  a  chance. 

There  is  no  precise  definition  or  meas- 
urement of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  The  generally  accepted 
boundary  of  poverty  Is  an  annual  income 
of  below  $3,000  for  a  family  of  four,  and 
below  $1,500  annual  income  for  an  in- 
dividual living  alone.  Based  on  these 
income  levels,  statistics  show  that  over 
35  million  persons  live  in  poverty  In  our 
Nation.  The  9,300,000  families,  of 
a  total  of  47  million  families  in  the 
United  States,  live  in  poverty.  This  is 
20  percent  of  our  population.    Five  mil- 


lion indlvldualfi,  or  45  percent,  who  live 
alone  are  poverty  stricken. 

I  subscribe  to  the  adminisrcration's  five 
basic  proposals  as  a  begln:ung  to  elimi- 
nate poverty.  But  these  deal  mostly  with 
training  and  education.  We  cannot  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  training  people  for 
better  jobs  will  improve  their  opportuni- 
ties for  better  employment.  It  is  true 
that  expanded  educational  facilities  will 
increase  the  number  of  graduates  who 
will  be  able  to  command  better  positions 
because  of  their  specialized  skills.  Work- 
training  programs  will  prepare  people  for 
better  jobs. 

All  this  is  commendable,  but  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  key- 
note should  be  jobs.  We  can  educate 
and  train  people  and  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  skills,  but  unless  jobs  are 
available  these  people  will  still  be  count- 
ed among  the  unemployed. 

To  alleviate  poverty  immediately,  a 
more  positive  approach  must  be  taken. 
Training  and  education  are  not  enough. 
This  would  be  like  hunting  elephants 
with  a  slingshot. 

In  an  sdl-out  war  on  poverty,  all  pos- 
sible weapons  must  be  utilized,  and  one 
of  the  most  potent  of  these  is  the  suMJeler- 
ated  public  works  program  inaugurated 
during  the  last  administration.  Under 
this  program,  many  idle  hands  have  been 
put  to  work.  This  is  the  immediate  way 
of  placing  food  on  the  tables  of  the  ill 
fed — by  providing  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  with  a  job. 

The  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
coimtry's  economy  are  interdependent, 
and  the  first  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  private  enterprise  rests.  Without 
public  roads,  waterworks,  sanitation  sys- 
tems, schools,  et  cetera,  our  civilization 
as  we  know  it  would  flounder. 

As  we  see  the  mortar,  the  brick,  the 
steel,  and  other  building  materials  mold- 
ed together  into  structures,  highways, 
et  cetera,  we  know  it  creates  jobs  not 
only  to  build  these,  but  also  in  the  vari- 
ous industries  that  supply  the  materials. 
To  state  it  more  realistically,  the  accel- 
erated public  works  projects  have  pro- 
vided Jobs  particularly  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  and  provided  badly  need- 
ed public  facilities.  Some  6,000  projects 
have  been  undertaken  in  3,000  areas 
hardest  hit  by  unemplojnnent.  They 
mean  more  and  better  health  for  our 
citizens,  and  improved  hospital  facilities. 
They  mean  pure  drinking  water,  ade- 
quate sewage-disposal  facilities,  side- 
walks, streets,  local  public  buildings, 
parks,  recreation  areas. 

These  projects  have  added  $1.5  billion 
to  the  tangible  wealth  of  our  Nation. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  belongs  in 
the  war  on  poverty  as  it  has  proven,  in 
its  short  span  of  existence,  that  it  can 
provide  facilities  essential  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  conditions  which  breed 
poverty. 

President  Johnson  has  said: 

No.  1  priority  today  and  tomorrow  Is  more 
Jobs.  This  is  our  dominant,  relentless,  do- 
mestic problem  and  we  have  to  face  It 
head  on. 

Poverty  and  unemployment  go  hand 
in  hand.  One  feeds  on  the  other.  TlM 
accelerated  public  works  program,  with 
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an  appropriation  of  $900  million,  has  pro-' 
vided  an  estimated  one-quarter  million 
jobs  and  supplied  communities  withi 
worthwhile  projects.  There  is  now  a, 
backlog  of  needed  public  works  that  runs 
into  the  billions— more  than  local  gov-i 
emments  alone  could  possibly  finance.      | 

In  statements  I  have  made  on  the| 
House  floor.  I  have  denounced  the  ex-j 
cessively  high  oil  depletion  allowance] 
rates  granted  to  the  oil  industry  when  it 
was  in  its  infancy.  A  reduction  in  this 
depletion  allowance  from  27  V2  to  nVz 
percent  would  net  our  Treas\iry  over  $3 
billion.  This  amount  would  not  only 
cover  the  cost  of  a  poverty  program 
which  is  estimated  at  $970  million,  but 
would  also  provide  funds  for  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  which  car- 
ries a  price  tag  of  $1,800  million. 

Another  area  in  which  action  should 
be  taken  is  discrimination  against  those 
who  are  in  the  45  or  over  age  bracket, 
When  a  person  over  45  is  fortunate 
enough  to  locate  employment  and  flies 
an  application,  it  is  often  flled  in  th0 
waste  basket  without  consideration  oi 
the  person's  capabilities.  Our  Federal 
Government  should  set  an  example  bjj 
encouraging  the  emplosnnent  and  reten4 
tion  of  older  workers.  Actually.  how4 
ever  we  are  setting  a  poor  example  and; 
as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  CiviJ 
Service  Committee,  I  have  received 
many  letters  of  complaint  in  this  rej 
spect.  Legislation  has  been  propose^ 
that  our  committee  conduct  an  investii 
gation  into  discriminatory  practices  du^ 
to  age  within  the  Federal  Qovemmenl^ 

Last,  but  not  least,  let  us  not  forget 
our  senior  citizens,  the  majority  01 
whom  have  an  income  of  less  than  $1,500 
a  year.  In  his  poverty  message.  th0 
President  said  that  $1,500  a  year  incom 
for  a  person  living  alone  can  be  consid 
ered  in  the  poverty  category. 

We  have  provided  a  depreciation  con 
cession  for  businesses.    We  have  givei 
the  individual  taxpayer  a  tax  cut.    Wha 
have  we  done  for  the  recipients  of  sociaj 
security?    I    have    recently    introduce^ 
legislation    to    increase    their    monthljr 
payments,  and  I  feel  this  fits  right  into 
the  poverty  program.    A  social  security 
increase  is  badly  needed  by  this  golde^ 
age  group  which  is  trying  to  exist  on 
small  fixed  income. 

I  am  certain  that  with  the  administra- 
tion's five-pronged  attack,  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program,  social  secu- 
rity increases,  and  related  weapons,  we 
can  cut  a  great  wedge  out  of  the  miser^ 
and  poverty  of  millions  of  Americans. 


Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  April  9  through  13.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  , 
for  today  and  balance  of  week,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HORTON,  for  60  minutes.  April  14, 
1964,  vacating  his  special  order  of  April 
13.  1964.  for  60  minutes. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Battin)  : 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  April  9, 
1964. 

Mr.  Bromwell,  for  20  minutes.  April 
10,  1964. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  30  minutes  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  at  ■ 
sence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  April  13  througi 
16.  on  account  of  official  business  <^f 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  ICHORD  (at  the  request  of  Mt. 
Albert)  ,  for  April  10  and  11,  on  accour.t 
of  official  business  (West  Point  Boaijd 
of  Visitors) . 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Toi- 
LEFSON) ,  for  April  9,  on  account  of  offlci|d 
business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Philbin  in  four  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Barry. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 


report  relating  to  Improper  charges  to  Gov- 
ernment cost-type  and  Incentive-type  con- 
tracts held  by  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineer- 
ing Corp.,  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  Department  of  the 
Navy:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1925.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  a  review  of  deficiencies  in  Bureau 
of  Customs  control  over  unloadlngs  of  bulk 
petroleum  Imports  Into  the  United  States, 
Bureau  of  Customs,  Treasury  Department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1926.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1927.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  annend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  annuities  based 
on  retired  or  retainer  pay";  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  unnecessary  costs 
incurred  for  the  Naval  Radio  Research  Sta- 
tion project  at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va.,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1929.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  uneconomical 
practices  in  the  management  of  mobiliza- 
tion reserve  stocks  of  construction  equip- 
ment and  commercial-type  vehicles,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1951.  An   act  for   the   relief   of   George 
Ellas  Nejame  (Noujaim). 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday.  April  10,  1964,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   of    the   United   States,    transmitting   a 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  military  services 
(Rept.  No.  1309) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  VSHiole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  Redeployment 
of  persormel  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
(Rept.  No.  1310) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7684.  A  bill  to  provide 
that  the  United  States  shall  hold  certain 
land  in  trust  for  the  members  of  the  Alariio 
Band  of  Puertocito  Navajo  Indians;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1311).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  2214.  An  act  to  amend  the 
International  Development  Association  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resovu-ces  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1312).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  606.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  conduct  within  or  without  the  United 
States  studies  and  investigations  in  certain 
matters  under  its  Jurisdiction:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1313).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  652.  Resolution  to 
grant  additional  travel  authority  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1314).  Referred  to  the  Hoiise 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  675.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S.  2394.  an  act  to  fr.cilitate  compliance 
with  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  August  29,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1315).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  10762.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  annual 
income  of  an  individual  eligible  for  pension, 
pa3rments  of  State  bonus  for  military  service 
shall  be  excluded;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  10763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  high 
morale  in  the  uniformed  services  by  pro- 
viding a  program  of  medical  care  for  certain 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  their  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.R.  10764.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation by  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  10765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
11,  1954  (ch.  199,  sec.  1,  68  Stat.  81  (41  U.S.C. 
321))    to  provide   for    full   adjudication   of 
rights  of  Government  contractors  in  courts 
of  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.   10766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents  at  a  college  or  university;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  10767.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964. 
1965.  and  1966;    to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  10768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Building  Act  of  1959  to  require  separate  con- 
tracts to  be  entered  into  for  the  performance 
of  mechanical  specialty  work  required  in  cer- 
tain construction  and  alteration  of  public 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10769.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 
H.R.  10770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS : 
H.R.  10771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution    establishing    the     Battle     of     New 
Orleans  Sesqulcentennlal  Celebration  Com- 
mission so  as  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  10772.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 


sugar  which  may  be  marketed  dxirlng  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York ; 
H.R.  10773.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use 
on  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety 
standards;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HM.  10774.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
without  regard   to  the   prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,   of  cadmium  from  the   na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  V7HALLEY: 
H.R.  10775.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  nmtter,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10776.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Conmierce  either  to  give  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  alternative  mileage  on  the  In- 
terstate System  or  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  10777.  A    bill    to   amend    the    act    of 
March  3.  1901,  relating  to  divorce,  legal  sepa- 
ration, and  armulment  of  marriage   In  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  10778.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial  assistance   for  establishing   and   main- 
taining State  programs  of  voluntary  health 
Insurance  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  990.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  Is  unable  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;   to  the 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES : 
H.J.  Res.  991.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relative   to  equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  KILGORE: 
HJT.  Res.  992.  Joint    resolution    to    deter- 
mine the  desirability  of  establishing  an  his- 
toric  site    near   Brownsville,   Tex.,   in    com- 
memoration   of   the    Mexican    War;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Res.  674.  Resolution    condemning    per- 
secution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIU,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorials  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  requir- 
ing the  formation  of  an  Army  Special  Forces 
unit  within  all  State  National  Guard  units; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  Judiciary 
Conunlttee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  report 
out  the  resolution  which  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permitting  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  schools;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiu-e  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  ajaendment 
to  the  Constituf.on  of  the  United  States 
allowing  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  and  adopt  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
permitting  Bible  reading  and  prayers  in  our 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl    10779.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yoehi- 
hlro  Okamoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  10780.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leon- 
ardo Mllana;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
HJR.  10781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Unus 
Han;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  10782.  A  bill  to  remove   a  cloud  on 
title  to  certain  lands  in  California;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.   10783.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
A.  Marousls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  10784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia 
Makrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 

(.Legislative  day  of  Monday .  March  30. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Walter  C.  Eyster,  D.D..  minister, 
First  Methodist  Church,  Gallon,  Ohio, 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  to  Thee  we  pray. 
As  we  come,  in  prayer,  this  day. 
We  seek  Thy  presence  and  Thy  ix>wer — 
Thy  guidance — for  this  great  hour. 
Through  Thy  spirit's  inner  voice 
Reveal  Thy  truth  for  human  choice. 
Give  to  this  Senate  Thy  kingdom  vision 
And  with  it,  God,  supreme  decision. 
Make  known  Thy  will,  quicken  human 

skill, 
For  freedom's  rough-hewn  carving. 
Let  each  one  see  what  now  must  be 
As  together  human  hearts  are  throbbing. 
In  Jesus'  name  we  come  and  pray. 
Looking  ever  for  new  dawn,  new  ray. 
New  light,  for  each  new  day.    Amen. 


cx- 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansitkid,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  9,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE        | 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  °f  its, 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the, 
S^  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senate  to  the  biU  (H.R  6196)  to 
encourage  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  re^arch 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bUls.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  8590.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Avia- 
tion Hall  of  Fame;  and  *v,-  a<r,.lj 

HJl  10222.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  agrli 
cultiirai  economy,  to  help  to  achieve  a  fulle* 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nntrttloa 
among  economically  needy  household* 
through  a  cooperative  Federal-State  pro. 
gram  of  food  assistance  to  be  operatei. 
through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and  fa 
other  purposes. 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fong 

Gore 

Oruening 

Hart 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoft 

Robertaon 

Russell 

Saltonetall 

Scott 

Smith 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUUams.Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


HOUSE   BILLS  REFERRED 
The  foUowing   bills  were  each   rea<, 

twice  by  their   titles  and  referred  a$ 

indicated : 

HJl   8590.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Avla 

tlon  Hall  of  Fame;  to  the  Committee  on  th' 

Judiciary 

H  R  10222.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  agr 
cultural  economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a  full( 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundance^ 
to  provide  for  improved  levels  of  nutrltloh 
among  economically  needy  households 
through  a  cooperative  Federal-State  program 
of  food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  of  trade,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultuie 
and  Forestry. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)   to  enforce  tje 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  conffer 
jurlsdicUon  upon  the  district  courts  M 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  pubUc 
accommodaUons,  to  authorize  the  Z^- 
tomey  General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  pubUc  fja- 
cilities  and  pubUc  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assistsed 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportxmlty,  and  (or 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield — 
provided  It  is  understood  that  In  doing 
so.  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor— so  that  I  may  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Yes.  ! 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ttfn- 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  a  jive 
quorum.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Very  well;  I  ylf ' 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  125  Leg.' 

Hartke 
Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Hvimphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr.  ByrdI 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  LMr. 
DoDD] ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  FOT-BRiGHT] .  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGmI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Mi^ourl 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on  ofQcial 

business.  ...     »    ^ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soN]  the  Senator  from  California  Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LONG],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Sparkman].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent  during  convalescence 
from  illness. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  detained  on  official  busl- 

^^The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towt:r] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. ^     ij     ,. 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  Massachusetts  may  yield  to 

me  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor 

and  without  its  being  counted  as  two 

speeches  against  him. ,„,^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
when  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  died  on  Sunday,  there  passed 
away    the    greatest    proconsul    ever   to 
serve  this  RepubUc.    Not  yet  fully  re- 
alized by   his  own  countrymen  is  his 
achievement  in  Japan.    When  the  occu- 
pation  of   Japan   began   in  August   of 
1945   its  cities  were  black  scars  on  the 
land',  two  of  them,  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki   had  been  incinerated  with  atom 
bombs,  millions  of  lives  had  been  lost  by 
Japan  in  the  war.  tens  of  millions  of  its 
people  were  homeless,  its  navy  and  mer- 
chant marine— the  lifeline  of  the  small 
island    empire— had    been    utterly    de- 
stroyed, millions  of  its  soldiers  who  had 
been  gone  from  Japan  for  years  were 
prisoners  of  war  on  distant  Islands,  the 
resources  of  Japan  were  used  up.  niin 
and  famine  stalked  the  land,  even  their 
religious  faith— that  the  Emperor  was 
the   godhead   and   could   not   lose   the 
war— was     shattered,     disproven,     de- 
stroyed. ,     ..     ... 
The  bitterest  war  to  the  death  this 
nation  ever  fought  left  the  defeated  peo- 
ple  embittered  and  fearful— they   had 
experienced  V/z  years  of  destruction,  de- 
feat, and  despair.    They,  a  proud  and 
intelligent  people  who  had  never  known 
defeat  nor  foreign  occupation,  after  aU 
their  losses,  their  sacriflces.  their  dep- 
rivation, looked  up  from  their  ruins  in 
August  and  September  of   1945  to  see 
victorious  troops  of  a  strange,  alien  race, 
speaking     an     unknown,     non- Asiatic 
tongue,  marching  In  every  county  and 
ken.  occupying  every  city  and  crossroad. 
Commanding  those  troops  was  a  man 
of  destiny,  the  only  U.S.  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  whose   father 
was  a  Congressional  Medal   of  Honor 
winner.  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  was  no  ordinary  American— in- 
deed, no  ordinary  man.    Son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father,  he   graduated   from 
West  Point  in  1903  with  a  grade  average 
so  high  that  no  other  cadet  has  ever 
achieved  it  since.    Experience  in  admin- 
istration was  obtained  as  commanding 
general  of  the  famed  42d— Rainbow- 
Division  in  Europe, in  World  War  I,  as 
Superintendent    of    the    U.S.    Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  1919-22,  as  Chief 
of  Staff  and  in  other  governmental  as- 
signment, as  military  adviser  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines   1935.    as    Field  Marshal    of   the 
PhUippine  Army  1936-37.  as  command- 
er in  chief  of  United  States  and  Fili- 
pino forces   1941-42.  as  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  forces  In  the  South 
Pacific  1942.  and  as  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Forces  in  the  Par  East  from  1941 

to  1951-  ^    ,,..    w     V 

This  brief  sketch  of  a  part  of  his  bacK- 

groimd  gives  only  a  part  of  the  training 
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and  experience  which  prepared  Douglas 
MacArthur  for  his  great  role  in  Japan. 
Appointed  supreme  commander  to  ac- 
cept the  surrender  by  Japan  in  1945,  and 
likewise  commander  of  the  occupational 
forces  in  Japan,  he  set  about  his  great 
task  m  Japan  with  a  dedication  to  pro- 
tection of  the  civilian  population  of  Ja- 
pan, their  persons,  rights,  property,  and 
privileges  with  a  zeal  and  a  success  prob- 
ably unequalled  by  any  other  occups^ing 
commander  in  all  the  history  of  warfare. 
Tokyo,  20  miles  wide  north  to  south, 
30  miles  long  east  to  west,  was  a  black- 
ened ruin  In  August  1945.  For  miJe  af- 
ter mile  no  house  stood;  only  a  burned 
and  rusted  iron  safe  containing  the 
family  treasures,  standing  on  a  con- 
crete slab,  with  a  board  stuck  in  the 
ground  in  front  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,  evidenced  former  abodes  of  mil- 
lions of  Tokyo  residents.  Under  the 
MacArthur  controlled  occupation,  those 
safes  were  untouched.  No  looting  hands 
touched  the  knobs.  The  Japanese  girls 
and  women  were  far  safer  In  the  pres- 
ence of  American  troops  than  American 
women  would  be  now  at  night  on  the 
streets  of  many  American  cities. 

Given  virtually  unlimited  power  over 
the  defeated  and  occupied  foe,  Douglas 
MacArthur  showed  respect  for  the  reli- 
gion and  culture  of  Japan,  aided  the 
reconversion  of  their  industry,  steered 
them  into  the  ways  of  peace  and  democ- 
racy, caused  their  renunciation  of  war 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy,  and 
with  food  and  supplies  helped  stop  the 
ravages  of  hunger  and  famine. 

The  occupation  was  no  greedy  plunder 
of  a  defeated  people;  it  was  a  guarded 
and  helping  hand  to  a  recovery  whose 
magnitude  still  astounds  the  world. 

Viceroy,  military  governor,  command- 
er of  the  occupation  forces,  pro-con- 
sul— we  have  no  word  in  English  that 
precisely  defines  the  almost  unlimited 
powers  MacArthur  was  granted,  and  so 
carefully  used,  in  Japan;  but  pro-consul 
probably  comes  closest  to  it. 

A  victorious  commanding  general  in 
war,  a  magnanimous  custodian  of  vic- 
tory in  the  hour  of  triumph,  Douglas 
MacArthur  set  a  new  standard  of  human 
conduct  in  dealing  with  a  defeated  foe — 
a  new  standard  for  America  and  for  the 
world. 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  I  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country  under  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  The  first  time  was 
for  a  year  in  my  youth  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point,  where  the  young  Brig.  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  back  from  a  glamorous 
and  spectacular  service  with  the  Rainbow 
Division  in  Europe  in  World  War  I,  was 
a  hero  of  the  Army.  I  was  there.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  I  served  un- 
der him  as  a  division  mibtary  govern- 
ment officer  in  occupied  Japan,  where 
my  division,  the  97th  Infantry,  had  ju- 
risdiction over  a  seventh  of  the  area  and 
people  of  Japan,  in  carrying  out  the 
MacArthur  directories.  I  was  there. 
This  time  MacArthur  was  a  hero  to  the 
world. 

Douglas  MacArthur  was  a  soldier.  No 
higher  tribute  can  be  paid  by  soldiers 
to  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  sol- 
diering and  who  did  It  so  well,  with  a  flair 


that  inspired  Americans,  uniformed  or 
civilian. 

But  I  shall  remember  General  Mac- 
Arthur  not  only  for  his  great  military 
leadership  In  World  Wars  I  and  II,  but 
for  what  I  believe  to  be  his  greater 
achievement  as  a  just  and  wise  man  in 
governing  defeated  people,  a  statesman 
dedicated  to  peace  when  peace  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  as  It  was  when  he  pre- 
sided over  Japan  after  accepting  that 
country's  surrender. 

Typical  of  General  MacArthur's  view- 
point during  the  occupation  of  Japan 
was  the  following  statement,  which  he 
made  in  November  1945,  2  months  after 
Japan's  surrender: 

I  Bjm  not  concerned  with  how  to  keep 
Japan  down  but  how  to  get  her  on  her  feet 
again.  We  must  scrupulously  avoid  Inter- 
ference with  Japanese  acts  merely  in  search 
for  a  degree  of  perfection  we  may  not  even 
ourselves  enjoy  in  our  own  country. 

In  Japan  both  American  troops  and 
Japanese  citizens  lined  the  streets  to  see 
General  MacArthur  as  he  entered  or  left 
his  headquarters,  the  Dal-lchi  Building 
In  Tokyo.  I  watched  their  devotion 
often.  He  was  a  hero  to  all,  and  his 
just  leadership  was  the  flrst  moving  fac- 
tor In  the  rebuilding  of  a  Japan  that  Is 
now  a  prosperous,  strong  ally  of  the 
West  rather  than  an  Impoverished  Japan 
caught  up  in  the  spreading  web  of  com- 
munism in  Asia.  He  was  a  rare  man, 
a  brilliant  general  in  World  War  n,  a 
champion  of  peace  and  justice  when  the 
shooting  ended.  Whatever  controversies 
clouded  his  later  years,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  his  great  generalship  In 
World  War  n,  and  his  even  greater  serv- 
ice as  our  governmental  administrator 
over  Japan  In  the  post-World  War  n 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson's  statement  on 
the  death  of  General  MacArthur  as 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post,  Mon- 
day, April  6,  1964,  and  one  of  General 
MacArthur's  last  speeches  made  in  1962, 
as  reprinted  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Tuesday,  April  7,  1964,  imder  the 
caption:  "MacArthur  on  War — 'Drink 
Deep  From  the  Chalice  of  Courage.' " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  speech  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  6,   1964] 
Johnson's   Statement 

(Text  of  President  Johnson's  statement  on 
the  death  of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur.) 

One  of  America's  greatest  heroes  is  dead. 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
fought  his  last  fight  with  all  the  valor  that 
distinguished  him  In  war  and  peace. 

I  have  given  Instructions  that  he  be  burled 
with  all  the  honors  a  grateful  Nation  can 
bestow  on  a  departed  hero. 

But  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and 
In  the  pages  of  history  his  courageous  pres- 
ence among  us  and  his  valiant  deeds  for  us 
win  never  die. 

At  a  time  of  increasing  complexity,  where 
ancient  virtues  are  obscured  by  the  nish  of 
events  and  knowledge,  his  life  has  reminded 
us  that  the  enduring  strength  of  America 
rests  on  Its  capacity  for  such  simple  quali- 
ties as  Integrity  and  loyalty:  honor  and  duty. 

For  the  man  that  he  was  and  the  success 
he  achieved,  this  Nation  gives  thanks  to  Ood 
for  the  84  years  he  lived  and  Mrred. 


May  his  devoted  wife  and  his  yoiing  son 
know  that  on  behalf  of  a  gratef\il  Nation. 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  pray  for  God's  grace  on 
this  great  soldier  and  patriot. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Apr.  7. 

1964] 
MacAethtjk  on  Wae — "Drink  Deep  Fsom  the 
Chalice  or  Coxjrage" 
(Every  January  26  in  recent  years  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  New  York  birthday  party  at- 
tended by  some  70  veterans  who  served  with 
him  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  during  World 
War  II.  At  the  1962  party,  marking  his  82d 
birthday.  General  MacArthvir  made  a  8p)eech, 
which  was  recorded  and  distributed  to  the 
guests  but  never  made  public.  Here  Is  the 
text  of  that  speech,  released  today  by  Robert 
M.  White  II,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  who  was  one  of  the 
guests : ) 

My  dear  old  comrades,  what  can  I  say  to 
you  tonight  that  has  not  been  said  before, 
again  and  again?  We  have  fought  our  war 
so  many,  many  times  that  I  feel  we  have 
no  foe  left.  We  have  gunned  him;  we  have 
bombed  him;  we  have  torpedoed  and  sunk 
him  so  often  that  only  the  ghosts  of  his 
battered  remnants  remain. 

Each  year  we  have  sensed  again  the  mire 
of  murky  foxholes,  the  stench  of  ghostly 
trenches,  the  slime  of  dripping  dugouts. 
We  have  listened  vainly,  but  with  thirsty 
ear  for  the  witching  sound  of  faint  bugles 
blowing  reveille,  far  driims  beating  the  long 
roll,  the  crash  of  guns,  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, the  strange,  mournful  mutter  of  the 
batUefield. 

Oxir  flags  still  fly  In  the  evening  of  our 
memory.  We  have  wined  and  dined  here 
each  year  In  our  comfort,  telling  and  retell- 
ing of  the  blazing  suns  of  relentless  heat, 
the  torrential  rains  of  devastating  storm,  the 
loneliness  and  utter  desolation  of  jungle 
trails,  the  bitterness  of  long  separation  from 
those  we  loved  and  cherished,  the  deadly 
pestilence  of  tropical  disease,  the  ghastly 
horror  of  stricken  areas  of  war. 

We  have  echoed  and  reechoed  how  swift 
and  sure  was  our  attack,  how  resolute  and 
determined  was  our  defense,  how  Indomi- 
table was  our  purpose,  and  how  complete  and 
decisive  was  our  victory. 

But  ever3rthlng  is  changing  now.  We  are 
In  a  new  era.  The  old  methods  and  solutions 
no  longer  suffice.  We  have  new  thoughts, 
new  Ideas,  new  concepts.  We  are  bound 
no  longer  by  a  straltjacket  of  the  past.  No- 
where Is  the  change  greater  than  In  our  own 
profession  of  arms. 

Electronics  and  other  processes  of  sci- 
ence have  raised  the  destructive  potential  of 
weapons  to  encompass  mass  annihilation. 
But  this  very  triumph  of  Invention,  this 
very  success  of  imagination,  has  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  global  war  being  a  rational 
method  for  the  settlement  of  international 
difficulties. 

It  has  changed  the  concept  and  the  Image 
of  war  as  the  ultimate  weapon  of  statecraft, 
as  the  apx>theo6ls  of  diplomacy,  as  a  shortcut 
to  International  power  and  health.  The 
enormous  destruction  to  both  sides  of  equally 
matched  forces  makes  It  Impossible  for  even  a 
winner  to  translate  It  Into  anything  but  his 
own  disaster. 

Oxir  own  war.  even  with  its  now  somewhat 
antiquated  armaments,  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  victor  must  pMiy  In  large 
measure  for  the  very  Injiuies  Inflicted  on 
his  enemy.  Our  country  expended  billions 
of  dollars  and  untold  energy  In  healing  the 
wounds  of  Japan  and  Germany.  Prej)ared- 
ness — essential,  vital.  Imperative  as  It  Is — 
Is  not  a  full  solution  to  the  problem,  for  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  two  great  opponents 
will  change  little  with  the  years.  Action  by 
one  along  this  line  will  be  promptly  matched 
by  reaction  from  the  other. 
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What,  then,  are  the  main  military  conclu- 
slons  to  be  drawn  from  this  situation?  Each 
of  ^u  as  professional  men  will  have  his  own^ 
Mine  I  give  to  you  for  what  you  may  think 
thev  are  worth.  ^   , 

First  The  chance  of  deliberate  global  war 
has  become  most  remote.  The  people  of 
both  sides  desire  peace.  Both  dread  war. 
It  is  actually  the  one  issue  upon  which  both 
would  profit  equally.  It  Is  the  one  issue  on 
which  the  Interests  of  both  are  paraUel.  It 
is  probably  the  only  issue  in  the  world  upon 
which  they  might  agree.  The  main  flaw  in 
this  deduction  Is  that  the  constant  accelera- 
tion of  preparation  may  ultimately,  without 
specific  intent,  preclplate  a  kind  of  sponta- 
neous combustion. 

A  famovis  Greek  philosopher  once  said: 
"Only  the  dead  has  seen  the  end  of  war." 

Second  If  global  war  does  come,  a  primary 
objective,  indeed,  perhaps  the  principal  ob- 
jective may  well  be  the  clvU  population. 
Global"  war  now  means  the  nation  In  arms. 
Every  man.  woman  and  child  Is  Involved. 
The  most  vulnerable  targets  are  the  great 
industrial  centers,  with  their  massed  and 
fixed  populations.  They  are  the  nerve  cen- 
ters—paralyze them  and  you  may  Immo- 
bilize the  whole.  The  citizenry  might  then 
force  the  government  to  yield. 

I  recall  so  vividly  a  prediction  made  to  me 
by  the  German  field  marshal,  von  Hinden- 
berg  shortly  after  the  armistice  of  the  First 
World  War.  My  division,  the  old  Rainbow, 
was  stationed  on  the  Rhine  just  below 
Remagen  and  Just  above  Coblenz.  The  field 
marshal  was  talking  to  a  group  of  American 
officers  He  said:  "I  predict  that  ultimately 
victory  In  war  may  depend  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  civil  populations  to  withstand 
attack.  It  wUl  be  a  question  of  nerves. 
That    nation    will    lose   whose    nerves   snap 

first."  ^  .     - 

What,  you  may  well  ask.  will  be  the  end  of 
all  of  this?    I  would  not  know.    But  I  would 
hope   that  our   beloved   country  will   drink 
deep  from  the  chalice  of  courage. 
Goodnight. 
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THE  TEXAS  PECAN,  AMERICAS 
MOST  VALUABLE  NATIVE  HORTI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCT 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
before  and  since  the  first  European  in 
Texas,  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  described  the 
Texas  pecan— 1528 — the  pecan  has  been 
an  important  item  of  food  in  our  State. 
It  was  a  major  part  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  was  also  an 
important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  earl 
settlers  of  those  river  valleys  and  othe 
areas  of  Texas  where  the  pecan  grew. 

The  pecan  tree  is  now  the  State  tre 
of  Texas.     It  is  found  throughout  th 
great  central  portion  of  the  State  and  i^ 
of  great  economic  importance.    Texad 
raises  21  percent  of  all  the  pecans  har4 
vested  in  the  United  States,  the  produc-f 
tion  averaging  over  35  million  poundi 
per  year  over  a  10-year  period  and  th^ 
crop  having  an  average  value  of  over  $ 
million. 

In  addition  to  Texas  leading  all  State 
in  production  of  the  native  pecan,  cultl 
vated  orchards  of  Improved  varieties  ar 
found  throughout  the  State.    HorticuL 
turlsts  have  been  improving  pecans  ana 
developing  new  varieties  in  Texas  fot 
three-quarters  of  a  century.    The  horti- 
culturists  who  developed  new  pecan  va- 
rieties and  the  many  varieties  they  pro- 
duced are  listed  and  narrated  in  the  irj- 
teresting  book.  "Horticulture  and  Horti- 
culturists in  Early  Texas,"  by  Samuel 
Wood  Gelser.    Maury  Maverick.  Jr.,  c^f 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  a  student  of  Texafs 


history,  has  furnished  me  many  inter- 
bsting  facts  about  Texas  pecans. 
^  This  delicious  nut  has  improved  the 
jdiet  and  graced  the  table  for  more  than 
(Tcenturies.  WhUe  peaches,  plums,  ap- 
ples, and  citrus  fruits  and  many  other 
[valuable  tree  products  were  grown  in 
Texas  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment by  Spanish-speaking  people  from 
Mexico  and  English-speaking  people 
from  the  United  States,  the  pecan  is  the 
most  valuable  horticultural  crop  grown 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Texas  that 
is  native  to  our  country. 

The  pecan  Is  the  most  widely  planted 
orchard  tree  in  Texas.    It  is  grown  com- 
mercially in  181  of  our  254  Texas  coun- 
ties, and  is  native  to  151  counties.    Fif- 
teen counties  have  annual  pecan  shows. 
While  many   of  the  early   improved 
varieties  of  pecans  developed  in  Texas 
bore  the  name  of  the  horticulturist  who 
developed  it,  or  names  such  as  "Peer- 
less"   or    some    other    such    descriptive 
name   by   which   its  quality   might   be 
gaged    more  recent  varieties  being  de- 
veloped at  the  U.S.  Pecan  Field  Station 
at  Brownwood.  Tex.,  are  being  given  the 
names  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  first  in- 
habited this  country,  and  in  whose  diet 
the   pecan   played   such   an   important 
part.    Prominent  among  these  new  va- 
rieties of  the  pecan  are  the  Comanche. 
Choctaw.  Wichita,  and  Apache.    Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  recently  sam- 
pled these  new  varieties  of  pecans. 

In  the  home  where  I  was  born  and 
reared  in  Henderson  County.  Tex.,  trees 
of  improved  varieties  of  pecans  set  out 
by  my  father  many  years  ago,  now  still 
thrive  and  produce  abundantly. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Brison,  professor  of  the  hor- 
ticulture section,  department  of  soil  and 
crop  sciences  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity, and  an  authority  on  pecans,  has 
written  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
pecan  in  Texas.  An  ancient  Kiowa  In- 
dian legend  about  pecans  was  printed 
by  the  Texas  Folklore  Society  in  "FoUer 
De  Drinkin'  Gou'd." 

Dr.    F.   R.   Brison   has   narrated   the 
work  of  some  of  the  foremost  leaders 
among  famous  early   horticulturists  to 
improve  the  pecan,  but  there  were   a 
number  of  other  pioneers,  including  S. 
W.    Bilsing,    professor    of    entomology. 
Texas  A.   &  M.   University,  and   J.  H. 
Burkett  of  Clyde,  Tex.,  who  developed 
the  Burkett  variety,  who  was  enthusi- 
astic at  an  early  time  when  evidence  of 
a   favorable   future   for   improved   thin 
shelled  varieties  was  meager.    H.  A.  Hel- 
bert  of  Coleman  was  one  of  the  early 
horticulturists  to  topwork  native  pecan 
trees,  and  O.  S.  Gray,  a  nurseryman  of 
Arlington,  Tex.,  was  the  first  secretary 
of    Texas   Pecan   Growers   Association, 
was  twice  president  of  it.  and  was  large- 
ly responsible   for  the   permanence  of 
that  organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Bri- 
son's  paper  "The  Pecan  in  Texas"  and 
"The  Kiowa  Indian  Pecan  Legend"  be 
published  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Pzcan  in  Texas 
(By  F.  R.  Brison) 
We  In  Texas  have  just  completed  the  har- 
vest of  a  wonderful  pecan  crop,  and  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  refresh  our  recollec- 


tion about  the  pecan.  Its  history.  Importance, 
and  our  research  contributions  to  the  pecan 
Industry. 

The  pecan  is  native  to  Texas,  and  Is  our 
State  tree.     It  Is  the  most  valuable  horti- 
cultural crop  grown   In   the   United   States 
that  is  native  to  our  country.    The  principal 
rivers  of  Texas  and  their  many  tributaries 
abound  with  native  pecan  trees;  enterprising 
pecan     growers     have     developed     orchards. 
These    are    stately    trees;    they    herald    the 
spring  with  banners  of  leaf  and  bloom;  bared 
to  the  winter's  cold  they  are  the  harps  of  the 
winds  and  they  whisper  the  music  of  the  in- 
finite spaces;   the  nuts  which  they  produce 
are  the  most  delicate  morsels  of  food.    There 
are  many  historic  pecan  trees  in  Texas.    One 
very  famous  one.  still  growing,  still  produc- 
ing  grows  at  the  old  Sam  Houston  home  at 
Huntsvllle.  Tex.     They  were  perhaps  young 
seedlings  when  George  Washington  was  at 
Valley  Forge,  when  Cortez  visited  America  or 
even   when   Columbus   first   discovered   this 
part  of  the  world.     If  they  could  speak  in  a 
fashion    comprehensible    to    understanding 
they  would  tell  wonderful  stories  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  inhabited  the  land  where  they 
grow— stories  of  love  and  courtship,  of  peace 
and  war,  of  hardship  and  prosperity.     And 
Indeed  they  do  tell  a  story  of  good  soil,  of 
good   climate,   of   production   methods   and 
techniques  that  have  been  develped.  and  of 
the  permanence,  and  stability  of  an  impor- 
tant  hortlcviltixral   crop   in   the   Lone   Star 
State. 

The  commercial  pecan  Industry  In  Texas 
is  relatively  new.  The  pioneers  who  wrested 
the  pecan  from  the  wilds  are  of  our  ovra  day 
and  age  and  recollection.  It  Is  proper  that 
we  pause  to  review  the  contributions  of  these 
pioneers,  to  recognize  their  dedicated  efforts, 
and    to    acknowledge    our    indebtedness    to 

them.  .       „        ,     ^ 

Cebeza   de   Vaca,   that  unlucky   Spaniard, 
was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  record 
his  observation  of   the  pecan.     During  the 
years  1528-37  de  Vaca  was  enslaved  by  the 
Indians   and   traveled   the   coastal   areas   of 
Texas  from  Galveston  Island  to  the  Guada- 
lupe River  and  beyond.     In  his  story  about 
his  trials  as  a  captive,  he  relates  that  "two 
days  after  Lope  de  Ovldeo  left,  the  Indians 
•  •  •  came  to  a  place  of  which  he  had  been 
told,  to  eat  walnuts  (pecans)   •  •  •  and  It  is 
the  subsistence  of  the  people  2  months  In 
the  year  without  any  other  thing."    Durmg 
his  captivity  de  Vaca  was  frequently  tied  to 
pecan  trees  and  had  opportunity  to  observe 
them  firsthand.     Since  they  were  his  prin- 
cipal food  source,  he  came  to  have  warm  high 
regard  for  them.    De  Vaca  then,  was  one  of 
the   first   non-Indians   to   become   enthused 
over  the  pecan  as  a  horticultural  crop.     He 
was  a  pioneer,   but  the  number  who  have 
shared  his  enthusiasm  In  the  years  that  have 
followed   has  been  progressively   increasing. 
De  Soto  in  his   historic  exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Basin  observed  pecans  and 
commented  upon  their  excellence.    In  1782  a 
Frenchman,  de  Courset.  serving  with  General 
Washington   In   the  Valley  Forge   campaign 
left  the  record  that  "the  celebrated  general 
always  had  his  pockets  full  of  these  nuts  and 
he    was   constantly    eating    them."      George 
Washington   mentioned  in  his  diary  under 
the   date    of   1794   the   planting  around   his 
place  at  Mount  Vernon  "several  poccon  or 
Illinois  nuts  that  had  been  sent  to  him."    An 
Important  mUestone   in  the  history  of  the 
pecan  Industry  was  the  successful  grafting 
of  pecans  In  1846-47  by  Antone,  a  slave  gar- 
dener In  Louisiana. 

Prominent  In  pecan  growing  history  of 
Texas  Is  the  name  of  E.  E.  Risien  of  San 
Saba  County.  Tex.  He  was  an  Immigrant 
boy  of  16,  from  England,  and  he  landed  here 
in  1872.  Early  he  developed  an  Interest  In 
pecan  growing  and  ultimately  planted  one 
of  the  historic  commercial  orchards — historic 
because  so  many  of  our  Texas  varieties 
originated  in  that  orchard.  From  it  came 
the  Western  Schley.  Texas  Prolific.  Jersey. 
San  Saba  Improved,  Squirrel's  Delight,  and 
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many  others.  The  late  beloved  Gov.  James 
Stephen  Hpgg.  In  1906,  realizing  that  his 
death  was  inuninent  said  in  conversation  to 
friends,  "I  want  no  monument  of  stone  or 
marble,  but  plant  at  my  head  a  pecan  tree 
and  •  •  •  let  the  pecans  be  given  out  to  the 
plain  people  of  Texas  so  that  they  may  plant 
them  and  make  Texas  a  land  of  trees."  The 
fulfillment  of  the  wish  of  the  late  Governor 
Hogg  by  pioneer  horticulturists — E.  W.  Kirk- 
patrlck  of  McKlnney.  F.  M.  Ramsey,  of  Aus- 
tin, J.  S.  Kerr,  of  Sherman,  and  C.  Falkner,  of 
Waco — gave  Impetus  to  pecan  growing  that 
has  continued  with  Increasing  Interest  until 
the  present  time.  The  Hogg  pecan  trees  are 
historic  trees  In  Texas.  Since  1919  the  pecan 
tree  has  been  the  State  Tree  of  Texas,  as  a 
result  of  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature. 

The  late  Edwin  Jackson  Kyle,  long-time 
dean  of  agriculture  at  the  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College  (now  university),  and  later  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Guatemala,  was  a  friend  to  the 
pecan.  Under  his  guidance,  literally  thou- 
sands of  young  men  of  Texas  were  instructed 
In  pecan  growing,  and  these  men  now  In  their 
various  stations  over  the  State  are  making 
contributions  to  the  general  welfare,  by 
producing  good  delectable  pecans.  One  of 
these  students  Is  Louie  D.  Romberg,  horticul- 
turist at  the  U.S.  Pecan  Field  Station  at 
Brownwood,  Tex.  His  specialty  is  a  develop- 
ment of  new  varieties,  and  he  has  been 
eminently  successful.  His  various  crosses 
representing  years  of  Intricately  minute  de- 
tailed maneuvers  of  cross  pollination,  selec- 
tion, observation  and  testing,  has  resulted  in 
new  varieties  which  promise  to  be  the  basis 
of  an  expanding  pecan  Industry  for  the  fu- 
ture. Prominent  among  these  are  the  Bar- 
ton. Comanche.  Sioux.  Choctaw.  Wichita,  and 
Apache. 

Gene  Penlcaut,  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen 
to  escape  the  Natchez  massacre  in  1729,  wrote 
"The  natives  have  three  kinds  of  nuts  •  •  • 
the  best  one  *  •  •  are  scarcely  bigger  than 
the  thumb  and  are  called  'pecane'."  It  is 
appropriate  that  these  Indian  names  which 
Romberg  Is  choosing  for  his  varieties  be  tised 
since  the  modern  term  pecan  was  derived 
from  this  Indian  word,  "pecane."  It  was  a 
term  used  by  the  American  Indian  to  desig- 
nate all  nuts  that  were  so  hard  as  to  require 
a  stone  to  crack  them.  This  name  was  appro- 
priated by  the  French  settlers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  for  one  nut  in  particular,  the 
pecan.  The  word  "hickory,"  from  which  an 
early  botanical  name  of  the  pecan,  Hlcorla 
Pecan,  was  derived,  is  likewise  from  the  In- 
dian word  "powcohicora."  The  American 
Indians  pounded  pecan  kernels  with  a  stone, 
then  boiled  them  in  water  to  make  a  broth, 
called  powcohicora.  This  powcohicora  was 
used  to  thicken  venison  broth  and  to  season 
hominy  or  corn  cakes  and  In  some  Instances 
was  allowed  to  ferment  for  an  intoxicating 
drink. 

In  these  days  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
acreage  control,  and  uncertain  markets,  It  Is 
refreshing  to  encounter  a  crop  of  which  we 
have  no  surplus  and  of  which  none  is  likely 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  and  one  which  of- 
fers such  promise. 

Pecan  growing  Is  a  way  of  life  for  those 
who  love  trees.  The  trees  herald  the  spring 
with  bursting  buds,  with  beautiful  rosettes 
of  developing  pecan  clusters — 25,000  on  one 
tree — comparable  In  beauty  to  a  giant  Christ- 
mas tree  with  as  many  bright  and  lighted 
spires.  In  midsummer  the  branches  arch 
gracefully  under  the  load  of  developing  fruits 
and  there  is  the  pleasant  contemplation  of 
a  golden  harvest  in  the  fall.  Pecan  nuts  are 
good  food,  and  pecan  growing  represents  a 
permanent  agriculture  and  a  good  way  of  life. 
The  trees  grow  larger,  taller,  and  more  pro- 
ductive each  passing  year  for  100  years  or 
more,  and  where  they  are  beauty  dwells. 


plains  of  Texas,  lived  In  their  midst,  direct- 
ing them  in  their  war  councils,  leading  them 
in  battles  against  the  enemy  and  accompany- 
ing them  on  their  hunts.  He  was  their  per- 
sonal leader.  But  the  time  soon  came  when 
he  must  leave.  He  must  go  to  the  spirit  land, 
he  said.  However,  he  promised  to  continue 
to  guide  his  people  through  the  medicine 
men,  and  to  retvu-n  to  them  when  his  mis- 
sion in  the  spirit  world  was  accomplished. 
He  went  away. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  spirit 
world  than  the  Evil  One,  who  had  been 
watching  and  hating  him  for  many  ye^rs, 
attacked  him.  In  the  combat  that  followed, 
the  cohorts  of  the  evil  spirit  and  the  cohorts 
of  the  good  spirit  fought  until  the  whole 
upper  world  became  an  Inferno  of  lightning 
and  thunder.  In  the  end  the  White  Father 
was  killed.  His  lifeless  body  fell  to  the  earth 
that  the  Klowas  hunted  upon.  They  saw  and 
recognized  his  form.  They  buried  It  in  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  and  carefully  covered  the 
grave  with  rocks  and  gravel. 

The  place  of  the  burial  became  a  shrine 
for  periodical  visits.  One  time  when  some 
of  the  red  men  came  to  do  homage  at  the 
grave,  they  saw  that  a  green  stem  had  pushed 
its  way  up  out  of  the  rock.  They  took  this 
green  thing  as  a  good  sign.  As  it  grew  year 
after  year,  they  saw  that  It  was  a  new  kind 
of  tree  In  their  world.  At  last,  after  so  many 
years  had  gone  by  that  only  the  old  men 
could  remember  the  burial  of  their  White 
Father,  the  Indians  found  some  nuts  fallen 
from  the  great  tree  that  had  sprouted  out  of 
the  grave.  They  found  the  meat  in  these 
nuts  delicious  and  the  nuts  excellent  for  car- 
rying on  long  hunting  expeditions.  Other 
trees  came  from  nuts  scattered  on  the 
ground  and  after  many,  many  years  the  nitt- 
bearlng  trees  were  growing  all  along  the 
streams  of  Texas.  They  called  the  tree  "Pe- 
can." which  means  "nut."  ^ 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jm-isdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  hesitation  that  I  rise  to  speak 
on  the  pending  legislation  before  the 
Senate.  A  freshman  Senator  should  be 
seen,  not  heard;  should  learn,  and  not 
teach.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
Senate  is  engaged  in  a  truly  momentous 
debate,  in  which  we  have  seen  displayed 
the  most  profound  skills  of  the  ablest 
Senators,  in  both  parties,  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue. 

I  have  been  extremely  impressed  over 
the  past  4  weeks  with  the  high  level  of 
the  debate  on  this  issue ;  with  the  dignity 


The  Texas  Kiowa  Indian  Pecan  Legend 
Long  long  ago  the  great  White  Father  of 
the  Kiowa  Indians,  whose  home  was  on  the 


>  This  tale  was  taken  from  a  book  entitled 
"Poller  De  Drinkin'  Gou'd."  published  by 
the  Texas  Folklore  Society  and  edited  by  J. 
Frank  Doble.  The  story  was  written  by  G. 
T.  Bloodworth  as  told  to  him  by  John  L. 
Smith  who  heard  It  from  a  Kiowa  Indian 
with  whom  he  served  In  the  WcH"ld  War.  The 
story  Illustrates  the  position  occupied  by  the 
pecan  In  the  culture  of  the  Indians. 


of  the  proceedings,  the  precision  with 
which  the  legal  issues  have  been  defined. 
The  viewpoint  of  each  of  the  great  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  is  being  fully  aired 
and  fully  developed,  as  we  proceed  to- 
ward a  national  consensus  on  this  issue. 

I  had  planned,  about  this  time  in  the 
session,  to  make  my  maiden  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  issues  affecting  industry 
and  employment  in  my  Home  State.  I 
still  hope  to  discuss  these  questions  at 
some  later  date.  But  I  could  not  follow 
this  debate  for  the  last  4  weeks — I  could 
not  see  this  issue  envelop  the  emotions 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Nation — with- 
out changing  my  mind.  To  limit  myself 
to  local  issues  in  the  face  of  this  great 
national  question,  would  be  to  demean 
the  seat  in  which  I  sit,  which  has  been 
occupied  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished champions  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

I  feel  I  can  better  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  at  this  time  by 
bringing  the  experience  of  their  history 
to  bear  on  this  problem. 

I  believe  the  basic  problem  the  Amer- 
ican people  face  in  the  1960's  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  is  one  of  adjustment.  It 
is  the  task  of  adjusting  to  the  fact  that 
Negroes  are  going  to  be  members  of  the 
community  of  American  citizens,  with 
the  same  rights  and  the  same  responsi- 
bilities as  every  one  of  us. 

The  people  of  my  State  of  Massachu- 
setts have  been  making  this  kind  of  ad- 
justment for  300  years.  We  have  ab- 
sorbed every  racial  nationality  group, 
from  the  Puritans  to  the  Poles  to  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  Massachusetts  today 
has  a  higher  percentage  of  foreign  na- 
tionality groups  than  any  other  State 
in  the  country.  Fully  40  percent  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  according  to  the 
latest  census,  are  either  immigrants  or 
children  of  immigrants. 

Every  problem  this  bill  treats — be  it 
voting,  equal  accommodations,  employ- 
ment, or  education — has  arisen  In  my 
State  at  one  time  or  another  and  we  have 
solved  them — by  persuasion  where  pos- 
sible; by  law  where  necessary. 

We  have  not  suffered  from  this  effort. 
Indeed,  we  have  been  strengthened.  Our 
economy,  our  social  structure,  the  level 
of  our  culture  are  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore, in  a  large  part  because  of  the  con- 
tributions minorities  have  made. 

I  believe  that  if  America  has  been  able 
to  make  this  adjustment  for  the  Irish, 
the  Italians,  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  the 
Greeks,  the  Portuguese — we  can  make 
it  for  Negroes.  And  the  Nation  will  be 
strengthened  in  the  process. 

In  1780,  a  Catholic  in  Massachusetts 
was  not  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  public 
office.  In  1840,  an  Irishman  could  not 
get  a  job  above  that  of  common  laborer. 
In  1910,  a  Jew  could  not  stay  in  places 
of  public  accommodation  in  the  Berk- 
shire Moimtains. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  on  this 
floor,  that  prejudice  exists  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  It  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated by  law.  But  I  firmly  believe  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  good  will  also 
exists  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
side  by  side  with  the  prejudice;  a  sense 
of  fairness  and  good  will  which  shows 
itself  so  often  in  acts  of  charity  and 
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VV-hat.  then,  are  the  main  ^^^^^'^''S^* 
sioniJ  w  be  drawn  from  this  situatlonj  Eacl» 
of  ?Ju  as  professional  men  will  have  hl5  owrr 
Mine  I  give  to  you  for  what  you  may  thlnU 

thev  are  worth.  ,  .    ,  „, 

nrst  The  chance  of  deliberate  globa^  waj 
has  become  mo6t  remot*.  The  people  ctf 
both  sides  desire  peace  B.>th  dread  wa| 
It  is  actually  the  one  issue  upon  which  bott 
would  profit  equally  It  is  the  one  iMue  of. 
which  the  interests  of  both  are  parallel.  It 
Ts  probably  the  only  Isaue  In  the  world  upoh 
which  they  might  agree  The  main  flaw  m 
this  deduction  Is  that  the  constant  accelera- 
tion of  preparation  may  ultimately,  wlthoijt 
specific  intent,  preclplate  a  kind  of  spont4- 
neous  combustion  i 

A    famous    Greek    phlloeopher    once    said 
■  Onlv  the  dead  has  seen  the  end  of  war.    I 

Second  If  global  war  does  come,  a  primary 
objective,  indeed,  perhaps  the  principal  oJJ^- 
?^tlve  may  well  be  the  civil  populatloji 
Global  war  now  means  the  nation  In  arr^. 
Every  man.  woman  and  child  Is  lnvolve|d. 
The  mo6t  vulnerable  targets  are  the  gre^t 
industrial  centers,  with  their  massed  a*d 
fixed  Dopulatlons.  They  are  the  nerve  ce^- 
ters-paralvze  them  and  you  may  Immp- 
bUlze  the  whole.  The  citizenry  might  thfen 
force  the  government  to  yield. 

I  rpca'.l  ^3  vividlv  a  prediction  made  to  me 
by  the  German  field  marshal,  von  Hind 
berg  =hort:y  after  the  armistice  of  the  Fltst 
World  War  My  division,  the  old  Ralnbdw, 
was  stationed  on  the  Rhine  Just  belt,w 
Remagen  and  Just  above  Coblenz.  The  fifld 
mar<=ha:  was  talking  to  a  group  of  AmerlOin 
officer-  He  said  'I  predict  that  ultimately 
vlc'orr  in  war  mav  depend  largely  upon  «he 
abi''-7  o'  civil  populations  to  wlthstaiid 
attick  it  will  be  a  question  of  nerves. 
That    nation    wi:i    lose    whose    nerves    sr  ap 

first  "  ^  ,     , 

What  vou  mav  well  ask.  will  be  the  end  of 
all  of  this ^     I  would  not  know     But  I  wo  ild 
hope   that   our   beloved    country   will    dr  nk 
deep  from  the  chalice  of  courage. 
Goodnight 
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THE      TEXAS      PECAN.      AMERICf  S 
MOST  VALUABLE  NATIVE  HOR 
CLXTURAL  PRODUCT 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President 
before  and  since  the  first  Europeani  in 
Texas.  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  described   the 
Texas  pecan— 1528— the  pecan  has  b?en 
an  important  item  of  food  in  our  State. 
It  was  a  major  part  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  was  also  an 
important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  eiirly 
settlers  of  those  river  valleys  and  ol^er 
areas  of  Texas  where  the  pecan  grewl 

The  pecan  tree  is  now  the  State  pee 
of  Texas.  It  is  found  throughout  i  the 
great  central  portion  of  the  State  arid  is 
of  great  economic  importance.  Tixas 
raises  21  percent  of  aU  the  pecans  Jar- 
vested  in  the  United  States,  the  produc- 
tion averaging  over  35  million  pounds 
per  year  over  a  10-year  period  andJ  the 
crop  having  an  average  value  of  ov^  $8 
million.  , 

In  addition  to  Texas  leading  all  Stlates 
in  production  of  the  native  pecan,  culti- 
vated orchards  of  improved  varieties  are 
found  throughout  the  State.     Horticul- 
turists have  been  improving  pecans]  and 
developing  new  varieties  in  Texad^for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.    The  hbrU- 
ciiltiirists  who  developed  new  peca4  va- 
rieties and  the  many  varieties  theyjpro- 
duced  are  listed  and  narrated  in  the  in- 
teresting book.    Horticulture  and  E  orti- 
culturists  in  Early  Te.xas.'  by  Samuel 
Wood  Geiser.    Maury  Maverick,  J'.,  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  student  of  JexAS 


history,  has  furnished  me  many  inter- 
esting  facts   about   Texas   pecans. 

This  delicious  nut  has  improved  the 
diet  and  graced  the  table  for  more  than 
4  centuries.  WhUe  peaches,  plums,  ap- 
ples and  citrus  fruits  and  many  other 
valuable  tree  products  were  grown  m 
Texas  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment by  Spanish-speaking  people  from 
Mexico  and  English-speaking  people 
from  the  United  States,  the  pecan  is  the 
most  valuable  horticultural  crop  grown 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Texas  that 
is  native  to  our  countr>-. 

The  pecan  is  the  most  widely  planted 
orchard  tree  in  Texas.     It  is  grown  com- 
mercially in  181  of  our  254  Texas  coun- 
ties  and  is  native  to  151  counties.     Fif- 
teen counties  have  annual  pecan  shows 
While   many    of    the   early    unproved 
varieties  of  pecans  developed  in  Texas 
bore  the  name  of  the  horticulturist  who 
developed  it,  or  names  such  a.s  -Peer- 
less"   or    some    other    such    descriptive 
name   by    which    its   quality    might    be 
eaged    more   recent   varieties  being   de- 
veloped at  the  VS.  Pecan  Field  Sution 
at  Brownwood.  Tex.,  are  being  given  the 
names  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  first  m- 
habited  this  country,  and  in  whose  diet 
the    pecan    played    such    an    important 
part     Prominent  among  these  new  va- 
rieties of  the  pecan  are  the  Comanche. 
Choctaw,  Wichita,  and  Apache.     Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  recently  sam- 
pled these  new  varieties  of  pecans. 

In  the  home  where  I  was  born  and 
reared  in  Henderson  County.  Tex.,  trees 
of  improved  varieties  of  pecans  set  out 
by  my  father  many  years  ago.  now  stUl 
thrive  and  produce  abundantly. 

Dr  F.  H.  Brison.  professor  of  the  hor- 
ticulture section,  department  of  soil  and 
crop  sciences  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity and  an  authority  on  pecans,  has 
written  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
pecan  in  Texas,  An  ancient  Kiowa  In- 
dian legend  about  pecans  was  printe<i 
by  the  Texas  Folklore  Society  in  "Foller 
De  Drinkin'  Gou'd." 

Dr    F    R    Brison   has    narrated   the 
work  of  some  of   the   foremost   leaders 
among   famous  early    horticulturists   to 
improve  the   pecan,   but   there   were   a 
number  of  other  pioneers,  includmg  b. 
W     Bilsing.    professor    of    entomology. 
Texas   A    i   M.   University,   and   J.   H. 
Burkett  of  Clyde.  Tex.,  who  developed 
the  Burkett  variety,  who  was  enthusi- 
astic at  an  early  time  when  evndence  of 
a    favorable   future   for   improved   thm 
shelled  varieties  was  meager.     H.  A.  Her- 
bert of  Coleman  was  one  of  the  early 
horticulturists  to  topwork  native  pecan 
trees   and  O.  S.  Gray,  a  nurse rv-man  of 
ArUngton.  Tex.,  was  the  first  secretary- 
of    Texas    Pecan    Growers    Association, 
was  twice  president  of  it.  and  was  large- 
ly  responsible    for   the   permanence   of 
that  organization.  r^  d 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  or.  Bn- 
sons  paper  'The  Pecan  in  Te.xas"  and 
•The  Kiowa  Indian  Pecan  Legend  be 
published  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  Pkcajj  in  Tkx.\s 
(By  F.  R.  Brison  1 
We  In  Texas  have  Just  completed  the  har- 
vest of  a  wonderful  pecan  crop,  and  this  Is 
an  appropriate  time  to  refresh  our  recoUec- 


tion  about  the  pecan,  it*  history,  Importance, 
and  our  research  contributions  to  the  pecan 

indvistry  .   ,     ^„, 

The   pecan   Is   native   to  Texas    and   .s  our 
State    tree      It    is   the    moet    va:uable   horti- 
cultural   crop    grown    in    t.^e    United    States 
that  IS  native  Uj  our  country      The  p.'lnclpal 
rivers   of    Tejtas  and    their   nriany   tributaries 
ab..und  with  native  pecan  trees,  enterprising 
pecan     growers     have     developed     ^^rchards^ 
^ese    are    stately    trees:     they    ^-^'^^^^^^ 
spring  with  banners  of  leaf  and  h.ryrm:  tarred 
to  the  winter's  cold  they  are  the  harps  of  the 
winds  and  they  whisper  the  music  of  the  in- 
hnite   spaces,    the   nuts  which   they  produce 
are  the  most  deiicat*  morsels  of  fo^xl.     There 
are  many  historic  pecan  trees  in  Texas.     One 
very  famo'os  one,  stiU  growing,  stl..  pr^xluc- 
ir.g    grows  at  the  old  Sam  Houston  home  a. 
Huntsville    Tex      They   were   perhaps   young 
seedlings   when   George    Washington    was   at 
Val'ey  Forge,  when  Cortez  visited  America  or 
even    when    Columbus    first    discovered    this 
part  of  the  world.     If  they  could  speak  in  a 
fashion    comprehensible     to    understanding 
thev  would  tell  wonderful  stories  of  tl"^  p«o- 
ple  who  had  inhab.ted  the  land  where  they 
grow— stones  of  love  and  courtship,  of  p«ace 
and   war,   of   hardship   and   pr-^iperlty      And 
indeed  they  do   tell   a  s-.ory  of   good  soil,  of 
good   climate,    of    production    meth'-xls    and 
techniques  thiit  have  oeen  deveiped.  and  of 
-he  permanence,  and  stability  of  an  unpor- 
tant    horticultural    crop    In    the    Lone    Star 

State.  _ 

The  com-mercial  pe<:ar.  industry  in  Texas 
IS  relatively  new  The  pioneers  who  wrested 
the  pecan  from  the  wiMs  are  of  our  own  day 
and  age  ^nd  recollection  It  is  proper  that 
^e  pause  to  reuew  the  contributions  of  these 
pioneers,  to  recognue  their  dedicated  eSorts. 
and    to    acknowledge    our    indebtedness    to 

"cebe^a    de   Vaca    that   unl'icky    Spaniard 
was   probablv  the  first  white  nian   to  record 
his   observation   of    the   pecan      During   the 
vears   1528-37  de  Vaca  was  enslaved  by  the 
Indians    and    traveled    the    coastal    areas   of 
Tesas  from  Galveston  IsUnd  to  the  Guada- 
lupe River  and  beyond.     In  his  story  about 
hiTtrlals  as  a  capv.ve.  he  reUtes  that^two 
aivs  after  Lope  de  Orideo  left    the   Indians 
•   •   •  came  to  a  pl.-tce  of  which  he  had  been 
told    to  eat  walnuts  <  pecans     "   *   '  and  it  is 
the  subsistence  of   the  people   2   months  m 
The  year  without  any  other  thing  '     During 
hL3  captivity  de  Vaca  was  frequently  tied  lo 
pecan  trees  and  had  opportunity  to  observe 
-hem   firsthand.     Since  they  were  his  prin- 
cipal 'ood  so-^'ce.  he  came  to  have  warm  high 
rM?ard  for  them     De  Vaca  then,  was  one  of 
the    first    non-Indians    to    become    enthusea 
ovc  the  pecan  as  a  horticultural  crop.     He 
was   a    pioneer,    but   the   number  who   have 
shared  his  enthusiasm  m  the  years  that  have 
followed   has   been   progressively    Increasing^ 
De   Soto   m   his   historic   e.xploration  of   tne 
Mississippi  River  Basin  observed  pecans  and 
commented  upon  their  excellence     In  1782  a 
Frenchman,  de  Courset.  serving  with  General 
Washington    m   the   Valley   Forge   campaign 
left  the  record  that    'the  celebrated  general 
alwavs  had  his  pocket*  fuU  of  these  nuts  and 
he    was    constanUy    eatuig    them.-      G**'''^ 
Washington    mentioned   in   his   diary   under 
the   date   of    1T94    the   planting   around   his 
place  at  Mount  Vernon  "several  poccon  or 
lUlnols  nuts  that  had  been  sent  to  him.      An 
important   mUestone    in   the   history   of  the 
pecan  Industry  was  the  successful  grafting 
of  pecans  m  1846-^7  by  .\ntone.  a  slave  gar- 
dener in  Louisiana. 

Prominent  in  pecan  growing  history  oi 
Texas  Is  the  name  of  E.  E.  Rlsien  of  San 
Saba  County.  Tei.  He  was  an  immigrant 
boy  of  16.  from  England,  and  he  landed  here 
in  1872  Early  he  developed  an  Interest  m 
pecan  growing  and  ultimately  planted  one 
of  the  historic  commercial  orchards— H^tortc 
because  so  many  of  our  Texas  varieties 
originated  in  that  orchard.  Prom  it  came 
the  Western  Schley.  Texas  Prolific  Jersey. 
San  Saba  Improved.  Squirrel's  Delight,  ana 
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many  others.  The  late  beloved  Gov.  James 
Stephen  Hogg,  in  1906,  realizing  that  his 
death  was  imminent  said  In  conversation  to 
friends.  "I  want  no  monument  of  stone  or 
marble,  but  plant  at  my  head  a  pecan  tree 
and  •  •  •  let  the  pecans  be  given  out  to  the 
plain  people  of  Texas  so  that  they  may  plant 
them  and  make  Texas  a  land  of  trees."  The 
fulfillment  of  the  wish  of  the  late  Governor 
Hogg  by  pioneer  horticulturists — E.  W.  Klrk- 
patrick  of  McKlnney,  F.  M.  Ramsey,  of  Aus- 
tin, J.  S  Kerr,  of  Sherman,  and  C.  Falkner.  of 
Waco — gave  Impetus  to  pecan  growing  that 
has  continued  with  Increasing  interest  until 
the  present  time.  The  Hogg  pecan  trees  are 
historic  trees  In  Texas.  Since  1919  the  pecan 
tree  hn.s  been  the  State  Tree  of  Texas,  as  a 
result  of  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature. 

The  late  Edwin  Jackson  Kyle,  long-time 
dean  of  agriculture  at  the  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College  (now  university),  and  later  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Guatemala,  was  a  friend  to  the 
pecan.  Under  his  guidance,  literally  thou- 
sands of  young  men  of  Texas  were  Instructed 
In  pecan  growing,  and  these  men  now  In  their 
various  stations  over  the  State  are  making 
contributions  to  the  general  welfare,  by 
producing  good  delectable  pecans.  One  of 
these  students  is  Louie  D.  Romberg,  horticul- 
turist at  the  U.S.  Pecan  Field  Station  at 
Brownwood,  Tex.  His  specialty  is  a  develop- 
ment of  new  varieties,  and  he  has  been 
eminently  successful.  His  various  crosses 
representing  years  of  Intricately  minute  de- 
tailed maneuvers  of  cross  pollination,  selec- 
tion, observation  and  testing,  has  resulted  In 
new  varieties  which  promise  to  be  the  basis 
of  an  expanding  pecan  industry  for  the  fu- 
ture. Prominent  among  these  are  the  Bar- 
ton, Comanche.  Sioux,  Choctaw,  Wichita,  and 
Apache. 

Gene  Penlcaut,  one  of  the  few  PYenchmen 
to  escape  the  Natchez  massacre  in  1729,  wrote 
"The  natives  have  three  kinds  of  nuts  •  •  • 
the  best  one  •  •  •  are  scarcely  bigger  than 
the  thumb  and  are  called  'pecane'."  It  Is 
appropriate  that  these  Indian  names  which 
Romberg  Is  choosing  for  his  varieties  be  used 
since  the  modern  term  pecan  was  derived 
from  this  Indian  word,  "pecane."  It  was  a 
term  used  by  the  American  Indian  to  desig- 
nate all  nuts  that  were  so  hard  as  to  require 
a  stone  to  crack  them.  This  name  was  appro- 
priated by  the  French  settlers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  for  one  nut  In  particular,  the 
pecan.  The  word  "hickory,"  from  which  an 
early  botanical  name  of  the  pecan,  Hlcorla 
Pecan,  was  derived.  Is  likewise  from  the  In- 
dian word  "powcohicora."  The  American 
Indians  pounded  pecan  kernels  with  a  stone, 
then  boiled  them  in  water  to  make  a  broth, 
called  powcohicora.  This  powcohicora  was 
used  to  thicken  venison  broth  and  to  season 
hominy  or  corn  cakes  and  In  some  Instances 
was  allowed  to  ferment  for  an  Intoxicating 
drink. 

In  these  days  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
acreage  control,  and  uncertain  markets.  It  is 
refreshing  to  encounter  a  crop  of  which  we 
have  no  surplus  and  of  which  none  Is  likely 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  and  one  which  of- 
fers such  promise. 

Pecan  growing  is  a  way  of  life  for  those 
who  love  trees.  The  trees  herald  the  spring 
with  bursting  buds,  with  beautiful  rosettes 
of  developing  pecan  clusters — 25.000  on  one 
tree — comparable  In  beauty  to  a  giant  Chrltt- 
mas  tree  with  as  many  bright  and  lighted 
spires.  In  midsummer  the  branches  arch 
gracefully  under  the  load  of  developing  fruits 
and  there  Is  the  pleasant  contemplation  of 
a  golden  harvest  In  the  fall.  Pecan  nuts  are 
good  food,  and  pecan  growing  represents  a 
permanent  agriculture  and  a  good  way  of  life. 
The  trees  grow  larger,  taller,  and  more  pro- 
ductive each  passing  year  for  100  years  or 
more,  and  where  they  are  beauty  dwells. 


The  Tixas  Kiowa  Indian  Pecan  Legend 
Long  long  ago  the  great  White  Father  of 
the  Kiowa  Indians,  whose  home  was  on  the 


plains  of  Texas,  lived  In  their  midst,  direct- 
ing them  In  their  war  councils,  leading  them 
in  battles  against  the  enemy  and  accompany- 
ing them  on  their  hunts.  He  was  their  per- 
sonal leader.  But  the  time  soon  came  when 
he  must  leave  He  must  go  to  the  spirit  land, 
he  said.  However,  he  promised  to  continue 
to  guide  his  people  through  the  medicine 
men.  and  to  return  to  them  when  his  mis- 
sion In  the  spirit  world  was  accomplished. 
He  went  away. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  spirit 
world  than  the  Evil  One.  who  had  been 
watching  and  hating  him  for  many  yeTrs, 
attacked  him.  In  the  combat  that  followed, 
the  cohorts  of  the  evh  spirit  and  the  cohorts 
of  the  good  spirit  fought  until  the  whole 
upper  world  became  an  Inferno  of  lightning 
and  thunder.  In  the  end  the  White  Father 
was  killed  His  lifeless  body  fell  to  the  earth 
that  the  Klowas  hunted  upon.  They  saw  and 
recognized  his  form.  They  buried  it  in  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  and  carefully  covered  the 
grave  with  rocks  and  gravel. 

The  place  of  tho  burial  became  a  shrine 
for  periodical  visits.  One  time  when  some 
of  the  red  men  came  to  do  homage  at  the 
grave,  they  saw  that  a  green  stem  had  pushed 
its  way  up  out  of  the  rock.  They  took  this 
green  thing  as  a  good  sign.  As  It  grew  year 
after  year,  they  saw  that  It  was  a  new  kind 
of  tree  In  their  world.  At  last,  after  so  many 
years  had  gone  by  that  only  the  old  men 
could  remember  the  burial  of  their  White 
Father,  the  Indians  found  some  nuts  fallen 
from  the  great  tree  that  had  sprouted  out  of 
the  grave.  They  found  the  meat  In  these 
nuts  delicious  and  the  nuts  excellent  for  car- 
rying on  long  hunting  expeditions.  Other 
trees  came  from  nuts  scattered  on  the 
ground  and  after  many,  many  years  the  niit- 
bearlng  trees  were  growing  all  along  the 
streams  of  Texas.  They  called  the  tree  "Pe- 
can," which  means  "nut." ' 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jiuisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  hesitation  that  I  rise  to  speak 
on  the  pending  legislation  before  the 
Senate.  A  freshman  Senator  should  be 
seen,  not  heard;  should  learn,  and  not 
teach.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
Senate  is  engaged  in  a  truly  momentous 
debate,  in  which  we  have  seen  displayed 
the  most  profound  skills  of  the  ablest 
Senators,  in  both  parties,  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue. 

I  have  been  extremely  impressed  over 
the  past  4  weeks  with  the  high  level  of 
the  debate  on  this  issue;  with  the  dignity 


'  This  tale  was  ttiken  from  a  book  entitled 
"Poller  De  Drlnkln'  Ctou'd,"  published  by 
the  Texas  Folklore  Society  and  edited  by  J. 
Frank  Doble.  The  story  was  written  by  G. 
T.  Bloodworth  as  told  to  him  by  John  L. 
Smith  who  heard  It  from  a  Kiowa  Indian 
with  whom  he  served  in  the  World  War.  The 
story  Illustrates  the  position  occupied  by  the 
pecan  in  the  culture  of  the  Indians. 


of  the  proceedings,  the  precision  with 
which  the  legal  issues  have  been  defined. 
The  viewpoint  of  each  of  the  great  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  is  being  fully  aired 
and  fully  developed,  as  we  proceed  to- 
ward a  national  consensus  on  this  issue. 

I  had  planned,  about  this  time  in  the 
session,  to  make  my  maiden  si>eech  in 
the  Senate  on  issues  affecting  industry 
and  employment  in  my  home  State.  I 
still  hope  to  discuss  these  questions  at 
some  later  date.  But  I  could  not  follow 
this  debate  for  the  last  4  weeks — I  could 
not  see  this  issue  envelop  the  emotions 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Nation — with- 
out changing  my  mind.  To  limit  myself 
to  local  issues  in  the  face  of  this  great 
national  question,  would  be  to  demean 
the  seat  in  which  I  sit.  which  has  been 
occupied  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished champions  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

I  feel  I  can  better  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  at  this  time  by 
bringing  the  experience  of  their  history 
to  bear  on  this  problem. 

I  believe  the  basic  problem  the  Amer- 
ican people  face  in  the  1960's  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  is  one  of  adjustment.  It 
is  the  task  of  adjusting  to  the  fact  that 
Negroes  are  going  to  be  members  of  the 
community  of  American  citizens,  with 
the  same  rights  and  the  same  responsi- 
bilities as  every  one  of  us. 

The  people  of  my  State  of  Massachu- 
setts have  been  making  this  kind  of  ad- 
justment for  300  years.  We  have  ab- 
sorbed every  racial  nationality  group, 
from  the  Puritans  to  the  Poles  to  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  Massachusetts  today 
has  a  higher  percentage  of  foreign  na- 
tionality groups  than  any  other  State 
in  the  country.  Fully  40  percent  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  according  to  the 
latest  census,  are  either  immigrants  or 
children  of  immigrants. 

Every  problem  this  biU  treats — be  it 
voting,  equal  accommodations,  employ- 
ment, or  education — has  arisen  in  my 
State  at  one  time  or  another  and  we  have 
solved  them — by  persuasion  where  pos- 
sible; by  law  where  necessary. 

We  have  not  suffered  from  this  effort. 
Indeed,  we  have  been  strengthened.  Our 
economy,  our  social  structure,  the  level 
of  our  culture  are  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore, in  a  large  part  because  of  the  con- 
tributions minorities  have  made. 

I  believe  that  if  America  has  been  able 
to  make  this  adjustment  for  the  Irish, 
the  Italians,  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  the 
Greeks,  the  Portuguese — we  can  make 
it  for  Negroes.  And  the  Nation  will  be 
strengthened  in  the  process. 

In  1780.  a  Catholic  in  Massachusetts 
was  not  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  public 
oflBce.  In  1840,  an  Irishman  could  not 
get  a  job  above  that  of  common  laborer. 
In  1910,  a  Jew  could  not  stay  in  places 
of  public  accommodation  in  the  Berk- 
shire Mountains. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  on  this 
floor,  that  prejudice  exists  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  It  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated by  law.  But  I  firmly  beliere  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  ^ood  will  also 
exists  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
side  by  side  with  the  prejudice:  a  sense 
of  fairness  and  good  will  which  shows 
Itself  so  often  in  acts  of  charity  and 
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kindness  toward  others.  This  noble 
characteristic  wants  to  come  out.  it 
wants  to.  and  often  does,  win  out  against 
the  prejudice.  Law.  expressing  as  it  does 
the  moral  conscience  of  the  community, 
can  help  it  come  out  In  every  person. 
so    in   the    end   the   prejudice   will   be 

dissolved.  ,         ,.     .,„„^ 

This  bill  has  deep  moral  impUcations 
for  the  individual  and  his  society.  For 
this  reason  we  have  seen  in  recent 
months  an  unparalleled  show  of  support 
for  the  bill  by  the  religious  leadership 
of  America.  Yesterday.  I  received  a 
communication  from  His  Eminenc^ 
Richard  Cardinal  Gushing,  of  Boston 
He  said  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  nearly  2  million  CathoUca 
I  am  unhealtantly  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
porting  the  civil  rights  bill  which  Is  no^ 
under  consideration  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Th« 
rights  embodied  In  this  bUl  are  sacred  rights 
Sportant  to  the  dignity  of  the  l;ndlvldua 
under  God.  I  make  this  statement  througl. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  as  cardinal 
of  the  Boston  archdiocese. 
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I  want  to  add  that  no  one,  in  my 
Judgment,  has  made  a  greater  contribu  ■ 
tion  to  racial  and  religious  understand- 
ing in  my  part  of  the  Nation  than  Car  ■ 
dinal  Cushlng  through  his  Ufe  and  hi. 

works 

I  have  also  received  the  followin? 
statement  from  the  presiding  bishop  cf 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Massachusett .. 
Bishop  Anson  Stokes: 

I  beUeve  I  speak  for  the  overwhelmlEg 
number  of  Episcopalians  »»  J«ll  «*J''' 
Protestants  In  general  when  I  affirm  my  pei  - 
sonal.  wholehearted  support  \o^^^^J^l^ 
rights  legislation  and  particularly  for  1  ^ 
nubile  accommodations  section.  Courtea?. 
Sect^d  equal  opportunity  for  humj  n 
^^i  of^ll  races  cannot  be  left  to  ch^ce. 
It  must  be  assured  by  law  as  a  human  rlgt  t 
in  all  parts  of  our  country  in  North  as  w<  U 
as  South. 

Bishop  Stokes  has  also  made  a  signiil- 
cant  contribution  in  this  area. 

In  January  of  last  year,  there  gathered 
in  Chicago  a  National  Conference  on  Re- 
ligion and  Race.  Representatives  of  sj 
national  religious  bodies.  Protestant 
catholic,  and  Jewish,  representihg 
nearly  aU  of  the  denominations  of  Amer- 
ica, said  at  that  time: 

our  appeal  to  the  American  people  Is  tjis: 
Seek  a  reign  of  justice  In  which  voting  rlglits 
2?^Sf  proticuon  of  the  law  will  every- 
wherrbe  enjoyed;  public  facilities  and  Pri- 
vate ones  serving  a  public  T>^^j}\^. 
accessible  to  all;  equal  education  a^dcji- 
tural  opportunltlM.  hiring  and  Pro^ot  an 
SScal  and  hospital  care,  open  occupancy 
in  housing  will  be  available  to  all. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  statement  prm^d 
in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
Record,  as  follows: 

rprom  the  National  Conference  on  Rellf  ion 
and  Race,  Jan.  17, 1963,  Chicago.  111.] 

AN   APPKAL   to   the   CONSCIENCI   OJ"  THl! 

AMERICAN  People 
We  have  met  as  members  of  the  great 
Jewish  and  Christian  faiths  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  to  counsel 
together  concerning  the  tragic  fact  of  riiclal 
prejudice,  discrimination,  and  segregation 
in  our  society.     Coming  as  we  do   out  of 


various  religious  backgrounds,  each  of  us 
has  more  to  say  than  can  be  said  here.  But 
this  statement  Is  what  we  as  religious  people 
are  moved  to  say  together. 

I 
Racism  Is  our  most  serious  domestic  evU 
We  must  eradicate  It  with  all  diligence  and 
speed.     For   this  purpose   we   appeal   to   the 
consciences  of  the  American  people. 

This  evil  has  deep  roots;  it  will  not  be 
easily  eradicated.  While  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  did  declare  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal"  and  "are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights," 
slavery  was  permitted  for  almost  a  century. 
Even  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
compulsory  racial  segregation  and  Its  de- 
grading badge  of  racial  Inequality  received 
Judicial  sanction  until  our  own  time. 

We  rejoice  In  such  recent  evidences  of 
greater  wisdom  and  courage  In  our  national 
life  as  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  against 
segregation  and  the  heroic,  nonviolent  pro- 
tests of  thousands  of  Americans.  However, 
we  mourn  the  fact  that  patterns  of  segre- 
gation remain  entrenched  everywhere — 
north  and  south,  east  and  west.  The  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  otir  laws  arc  mocked  and 
violated. 

Our  primary  concern  Is  for  the  laws  of 
God.  We  Americans  of  all  religious  faiths 
have  been  slow  to  recognize  that  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  are  an  insult  to 
God,  the  giver  of  htunan  dignity  and  human 
rights.  Even  worse,  we  all  have  participated 
In  perpetuating  racial  discrimination  and 
segregation  In  civil,  political,  industrial, 
social,  and  private  life.  And  worse  still,  In 
our  houses  of  worship,  our  religious  schools, 
hospital,  welfare  Institutions,  and  fraternal 
organization  we  have  often  failed  our  own 
religious  commitments.  With  few  excep- 
tions we  have  evaded  the  mandates  and  re- 
jected the  promises  of  the  faiths  we  repre- 
sent. 

We  repent  our  failures  and  ask  the  for- 
giveness of  God.  We  ask  also  the  forgiveness 
of  our  brothers,  whose  rights  we  have 
Ignored  and  whose  dignity  we  have  offended. 
We  call  for  a  renewed  religious  conscience 
on  his  basically  moral  evil. 
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Our  appeal  to  the  American  people  Is  this : 
Seek  a  reign  of  Justice  In  which  voting 
rights  and  eqixal  protection  of  the  law  will 
everywhere  be  enjoyed;  public  facilities  and 
private  ones  serving  a  public  pvirpose  will 
be  accessible  to  all;  equal  education  and  ctil- 
tural  opportunities,  hiring  and  promotion, 
medical  and  hospital  care,  open  occupancy 
In  housing  will  be  available  to  all. 

Seek  a  reign  of  love  In  which  the  wounds 
of  past  Injustices  will  not  be  used  as  excuses 
for  new  ones;  racial  barriers  will  be  elim- 
inated; the  stranger  will  be  sought  and  wel- 
comed; any  man  will  be  received  as  brother — 
his  rights,  your  rlgths;  his  pain,  your  pain; 
his  prison,  yotir  prison. 

Seek  a  reign  of  courage  In  which  the  peo- 
ple of  God  will  make  their  faith  their  bind- 
ing commitment;  In  which  men  willingly 
suffer  for  Justice  and  love;  In  which  churches 
and  s3magogue8  lead,  not  follow. 

Seek  a  reign  of  prayer  In  which  God  Is 
praised  and  worshipped  as  the  Lord  of  the 
universe,  before  whom  all  racial  Idols  fall, 
who  makes  us  one  family  and  to  whom  we 
are  all  responsible. 

In  making  this  appeal  we  afBrm  o\ir  com- 
mon religious  commitment  to  the  essential 
dignity  and  equality  of  aU  men  under  God. 
We  dedicate  ourselves  to  work  together  to 
make  thU  commitment  a  vital  factor  In  oiu: 

total  Ufe.  ,     ^ 

We  call  upon  all  the  American  people  to 
work,  to  pray,  and  to  act  courageously  in 
the  cause  of  human  equality  and  dignity 
while  there  Is  still  time,  to  eliminate  racism 
permanently  and  decisively,  to  seize  the  his- 
toric opporttuilty  the  Lord  has  given  us  for 


healing  an  ancient   rupture  in  the   human 
family,  to  do  this  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  received  many  letters  from  other 
relisious  leaders,  as  well  as  interested 
groups  and  citizens,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  sampling  of  those  letters 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

New  England  Yearly 

Meeting  or  Friends. 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Kennedy;  The  social  con- 
cerns committee  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  (Quakers),  composed  of 
members  from  many  quarters  of  this  region. 
Is  distressed  that  the  un-Chrlstlan  prac- 
tices of  racial  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion continue  to  blight  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  our  fellow  Americans,  both  white  and 
colored.  We  have  resolved  at  a  meeting  held 
on  September  8,  1963,  to  recommend  urgently 
your  most  vigorous  support  of  the  various 
pieces  of  civil  rights  legislation  Introduced 
thus  far  In  the  Congress  In  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Including  the  provisions  that 
would  govern  public  accommodations. 

This  entire  legislative  program  has  come 
to  have  important  symbolic  as  well  as  prac- 
tical significance  for  many  colored  Ameri- 
cans. However,  while  supporting  the  legis- 
lation thus  far  proposed,  we  recognize  that 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  legitimate  demands 
and  aspirations  of  colored  Americans,  and 
we  therefore  urge  a  search  for  further,  use- 
ful legislation  not  yet  Included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  In  a  part  of  the 
Nation  that  Is  continuing  to  dociunent  ex- 
tensively Its  ancient  tradition  of  concern 
for  individual  rights  and  for  the  defense  of 
the  oppressed.  It  would  seem  to  us  appro- 
priate, therefore,  for  each  New  Englander  In 
the  Congress,  whether  In  the  Senate  or  In 
the  House,  to  take  every  opportunity  for  ef- 
fective leadership  In  exploring  the  possiblU- 
tles  for  further  civil  rights  legislation. 

It  is  apparent  to  many  that  an  effective 
Federal  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act  Is 
needed.  Surely  some  sort  of  youth  training 
bin  is  required.  Perhaps  legislation  U  needed 
to  require  the  opening  of  apprenticeships 
In  craft  unions  equally  to  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  Programs  of  scholarships  for 
college  and  graduate  students  may  have  to 
be  devised  to  help  overcome  the  Inequalities 
of  educational  opportunity  still  handicap- 
ping many  of  the  most  capable  members  of 
various  minority  groups. 

In  offering  these  random  suggestions  we 
do  not  presume  to  be  outlining  the  full  ex- 
tent of  such  a  legislative  program.  We  hope 
you  will  feel  led  to  use  your  personal  and 
official  influence  and  leadership  to  Insxire 
that  such  a  program  is  developed  and  offered 
in  the  Congress.  Such  efforts,  we  are  con- 
vinced, would  be  truly  In  the  service  of  the 
Lord. 

Cordially, 

John  R.  Kellam, 

C/iafrmcn. 
Anne  Poster, 

Recording  Clerk. 


Temple  Sinai, 
Shartm,  Mass.,  February  8, 1964. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAm  Senator  Kenntot:  As  a  matter  of 
moral  regard,  I  feel  that  It  Is  most  Important 
that  our  Congress  enact  strong  civil  rights 
legislation.  Par  too  long  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  been  denied  equal  rights 
because  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 
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I  feel  particularly  that  the  pending  legis- 
lation concerning  fair  emplojmaent  practices 
must  receive  8i>eclal  attention.  InabUity  to 
t>etter  themselves  economically  forces  the  Ne- 
gro citizen  into  ghettolike  slum  hoiising. 
Unable  to  live  where  they  like,  their  children 
are  forced  Into  inferior  schools  and  thus  do 
not  have  the  education  tlvey  need  to  compete 
efficiently  in  today's  world.  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  break  this  cycle  this  year. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hknry  Bamberoer, 

Rabbi. 


The   Cape   Cod  Council 

OF   Churches,   Inc., 
Hyannis,   Mass.,   February   25,   1964. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  council  Is  made  up  of  53  churches  with 
a  combined  membership  of  approximately 
10,000  Cape  Cod  people.  The  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously. 

This  shows  that  we  are  solidly  behind  every 
move  to  achieve  complete  freedom  and  equal- 
ity  for    all   Americans,    including    those    of 
Negro  ancestry. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R.  Warren, 
Chairman,  Social  Relations  Department. 


PrrmoN  by   Cape  Cod  Council  of 
Churches 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  churches 
associated  In  the  Cape  Cod  Council  of 
Churches,  respectfully  petition  the  Congress 
to  insist  that  the  committees  of  both  Houses 
shall  permit  the  Congress  to  take  action  on 
civil  rights  legislation  promised  In  the  plat- 
forms of  both  parties  In  1960. 

When  thus  permitted  to  act  we  petition 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  all  citizens  pro- 
tection when  they  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  equality  In  practice  when  they 
register  to  vote,  and  equality  under  the  law 
In  using  all  places  of  public  accommodations. 

Having  petitioned  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  appropriate  civil  rights 
legislation,  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
churches  associated  In  the  Cape  Cod  Council 
of  Churches,  respectfully  petition  these  asso- 
ciated churches  to  come  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  complex  ramifications  of  sin 
and  prejudice  among  all  of  us. 

We  are  shocked  to  recall  that,  contrary  to 
our  national  tradition  of  equality  before  the 
law,  some  States  prescribe  that  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation  shall  treat  citizens  in  two 
classes.  But  the  prejudice  which  occasions 
such  discriminatory  laws  Influences  the 
everyday  uses  of  our  churches  and  our  com- 
munities. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  our 
churches  should  study  how  well  each  of 
them  and  many  of  their  members  can  learn 
to  treat  all  men  as  God  treats  all  men,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  respect  and  dignity  which 
each  wishes  to  receive  tor  himself. 

Th«  Fibst  Religious  Societt 

(Unitarian). 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  February  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  committee  for  social  con- 
cern of  the  First  Religious  Society  (Uni- 
tarian) of  Newburyport.  Mass..  voted  unani- 
mously at  Its  last  meeting  to  give  our  com- 
plete support  to  the  civil  rights  bill  now 
before  Congress.    We  virge  you  to  do  every- 


thing possible  to  expedite  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  Important  piece  of  legislation 
In  its  entirety. 

Very  truly  yovirs, 

Mrs.  Bertrand  H.  Steeves, 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Social  Concern. 

Grace  Episcopal  Church, 
Everett.  Mass.,  February  25,  1964. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents, as  a  Christian,  as  a  person  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  fut\ire  well-being  and  peace 
of  this  great  land  and  for  the  rights  of  all 
her  citizens,  may  I  urgently  and  respectfully 
plead  that  you  give  your  entire  energies  and 
support  to  the  civil  rights  bill  soon  to  come 
before  the  Senate. 

Your  own  legislative  record  Indicates  your 
enthusiasm  for  this  cause.  I  would  urge 
you  as  the  time  draws  near  and  during 
actual  debate  to  give  of  your  vmstlnting 
capacities  and  zeal  for  the  passage  of  this 
essential  legislation. 

Most  respectfvjlly, 

Pr.  Robert  Hanson. 

First  Congregational  Church, 

United  Church  of  Christ, 
Auburn,  Mass.,  February  3, 1964. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  unanimously  at  our  annual 
church  meeting. 

Please  consider  the  second  portion  of  this 
resolution  as  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
ovu-  entire  church  membership  of  746  mem- 
bers in  making  yovir  decisions  on  the  forth- 
coming civil  rights  bill. 
Respectfully, 

Guy  L.  Knight, 
Chairman,  Social  Action  Committee. 

Resolution    on    Christian    Fellowship    by 

First    Congregational    Church,    Auburn, 

Mass. 

Whereas  the  Massachusetts  Congregational 
Christian  Conference  has  passed  resolutions 
on  several  occasions  dealing  with  the  social, 
civic,  economic,  and  rellglovis  Issues  In  racial 
discrimination  In  this  Commonwealth  and 
Nation,  and  has  asked  Its  member  churches 
to  participate  In  this  concern;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Ben.  M.  Herbster,  president 
of  United  Chxirch  of  Christ,  has  asked  each 
member  church  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  to  declare  Itself  as  an  open  member 
church  In  which  the  fellowship  of  all  God's 
people  is  without  restrictions  as  to  race, 
class,  or  ethnic  background:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  church  reaffirms  its 
practice  of  long  standing  of  being  an  open 
meml)er  church  in  which  the  fellowship  of 
all  God's  people  Is  without  restrictions  as  to 
race,  class,  or  ethnic  background  and  pub- 
licly declare  this  practice  as  Its  policy;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  such  legislation  as  can  be 
proposed  that  will  protect  the  civil  liberties 
of  all  UJ3.  citizens  without  violating  other 
constitutional  guarantees  be  supported  and 
encouraged  by  this  church.  Copies  of  this 
resolution  are  to  be  provided  to  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the  UJB. 
Congress. 

Sinai  Templx, 
Springfield.  Mass.,  March  3, 1964. 
U.S.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  you  will  vote  In  favor  of  HH. 
7152,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963,  without 
any  amendment. 


I  would  also  hope  that  you  might  vote 
In  favor  of  cloture  so  that  this  bill  may  be 
acted  upon  without  filibuster. 

In  addition  to  my  personal  sentiments, 
our  congregation  has  officially  taken  the 
same  position.  Our  congregation  represents 
something  like  600  fancies. 

That  was  a  magnificent  address  you  gave 
at  our  temple  this  past  Sunday  morning.  It 
was  also  my  privilege  to  have  presented  your 
late  brother  when  he  was  U.S.  Senator  and 
I  was  the  president  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Thanlcs  again. 

Cordially  yoiufl. 

Rabbi  Herman  E.  Snyder. 


Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Randolph,  Mass.,  August  29,  1963. 
Hon.  EIowARD  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  legislation  on  civil  rights  must 
be  enacted  which  vrlll  be  In  keeping  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
which  will  neither  favor  nor  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  any  group  or  Individual,  but 
will  guarantee  equal  opportunity  and  Justice 
for  all  American  citizens. 

I  am  convinced  that  now  Is  the  time  when 
human  rights  or  the  lack  of  them  must  be 
faced  squarely  and  acted  upKin  with  convic- 
tion by  the  American  people  and  by  you  as 
an  official  representative  of  this  State  and 
the  people  therein. 

I  look  to  you  for  prompt,  fair  and  firm 
action. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WALTO  K.  Lyon, 

Rector. 


Unitarian  Univebsalist 
Association  of  Churches  and 
Fellowships  in  North  America, 

Boston.  Mass..  October  23. 1963. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  It  Is  my  duty  and 
privilege  to  report  to  you  at  once  action  taken 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  Association  (of  North  America) 
in  regard  to  the  President's  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. 

Our  tKjard  of  trustees  acting  upon  the 
precedent  and  In  the  context  of  many  de- 
nominational resolutions  and  expressions  of 
conviction  in  the  past,  voted  unanlmoiisly  at 
its  meeting  on  October  16  to  urge  adequate 
legislation  at  once.  I  do  not  need  to  say 
that  this  action  Is  without  any  political  bias 
on  the  part  of  our  board  and  association,  or 
that  It  seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  In  accord 
with  our  belief  In  the  principle  of  liuman 
brotherhood.  We  feel  strongly  that  this 
legislation  Is  a  necessary  tangible  expres- 
sion of  our  faith  In  human  brotherhood. 

We  urge  your  support,  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  involved,  for  the  sake  of  the  integrity 
of  our  Nation,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  image 
of  America  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

With  cordial  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dana  McLean  Osxelxy. 

Council  of  Catholic  Men, 

Archdiocese  of  Boston. 
Boston,  Mass..  November  IS,  1963. 
To:  Massachusetts  congressional  delegation. 
Prom  Board  of  directors,  ACCM.  Francis  M. 
McLaughlin,  president. 
We  are  enclosing  a  statement  on  Federal 
civil  rights  legislation  that  was  adopted  by 
the   board   of   directors   of   the   Coimcll   of 
Catholic  Men.  at  Its  meeting  November  11, 
1963.     The  board  represents  300,000  laymen 
of    the    archdiocese    through    Its    affiliated 
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organizations  that  are  federated  In  the  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Men. 

We  are  sending  this  statement  to  you 
your   consideration  and  want  to  emr'""' 
the  board  of  directors'  concern  for  str 
enlng,  wherever  possible,  the  program  sent 
the  Congress  by  the  President. 

We  realize  that  no  matter  In  recent  . 
has   received    more   thoughtful    analysis 
our    distinguished    representatives    In    C 
gress      We  want  you  to  know  that  we 
aware  of  this  and  to  assure  you  of  our  des:  re 
to  assist  in  achieving  meaningful  civU  rlgljts 
legislation  this  year. 

Statement  by  Council  of  Catholic  Men 
Archdiocese  of  Boston 

Election  rettu-ns  are  being  carefully  scrukl 
nlzed  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  with  a  v  ew 
to  determining  whether  a  Just  civil  rlglits 
bill  is  expedient  at  this  time.  Many  colun- 
nlsts  and  commentators  are  attempting  ♦ 
assess  political  loss  which  may  result  f 
granting  fundamental  human  rights 
American  citizens. 

As    official    representative    of    the 
Archdlocesan   Council   of   Catholic   Men 
call  to  your  attention  that  the  only  guide 
this    matter    for    one    professing    Chr'°* 
principles   Is  Justice.     No  one  may  In 
conscience  call  upon  public  opinion  polls 
election  results  to  ascertain  whether  or 
to  grant  all  citizens  equal  rights  In  vo 
in  admission  to  schools  at  all  levels.  In 
ployment.  In  housing,  public  facilities, 
public  recreation. 

We  urge  you.  not  merely  as  a  mattei 
private  conscience,  but  that  the  public  c: 
science  be  not  outraged,   to  vote  favorc  bly 
for  meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  at  |hls 
session  of  Congress. 

Wool  MAN  Hill, 
A  Qtjakes  Center, 
Deerfleld.  Mass.,  January  22, 196\f. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Senate  Offl.ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:    I   believe   you   will   be 
terested  In  the  enclosed  resolutions  adopted 
last  weekend  by  a  conference  on  civil  rl 
held  at  this  Quaker  center. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  K.  Hetner, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Director  s. 
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REsoLxmoNS  or  the  Conference  on  Jthe 
Responsibility  of  Education  for  Cfivn, 
Rights,  Sponsored  by  Woolman  HiliJ,  at 
Quaker  Center,  Deerfield,  Mass.,  .  an- 
UABT  18,  1964 

Resolved.  That  the  attenders  at  this  :on- 
ference  heartUy  support  the  civil  rights  bill 
currently  before  the  Congress  of  the  Ui^lted 
States  and  suongly  endorse  Its  early  pa*age 
without  crippling  amendments,  which  would 
compromise  Its  goal  of  providing  equal  flights 
for  all  Americans  whatever  their  race  or 
color.  I 

Resolved,  That  the  attenders  at  this  con- 
ference strongly  virge  the  Institution  Jof  a 
comprehensive  and  imaginative  program  by 
the  Federal  Ctovern'nent  based  on  thejldea 
of  a  domestic  pevce  corps  which  Would 
provide  a  work  program  and  special  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  young  American^  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  21  who  are  cur- 
rently underprivileged  and  underedudated, 
this  program  to  be  administered  througfi  the 
cooperation  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  to  be  oriented  toward  the  Improvement 
of  oxir  local  communities,  the  elimination  of 
urban  blight,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

William  Hefner. 
Chairman.  Woolman  Hill  Board  of  Dirdptors. 


American  Jewish  Congress, 

New  England  Region, 
Boston,  Mass..  February  14. 1964. 
Hon.  Edward  Moore  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  For  many  years, 
the  New  England  region,  American  Jewish 
Congress,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
pressing  for  civil  rights  legislation  on  both 
the  national  and  local  scene.  The  time  has 
now  arrived  when  the  problem  of  civil  rights 
must  be  settled  on  the  Federal  level. 

We,  therefore,  urge  that  you  support  the 
civil  rights  bill  now  before  your  august  body 
to  provide  equal  rights  for  all  citizens  of 
our  country  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  Such  legislation  has  long 
been  overdue.  „     ^    * 

Ovir  democracy  can  no  longer  afford  to 
discriminate  against  certain  of  Its  citizens. 
We  hope  that  you  will  put  yourself  on  record 
in  favor  of  this  basic  principle  and  will  vote 
for  the  civil  rights  measvire. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  views. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin  N.  Geller, 

President. 

Diocesan  Council  of 

Catholic  Women, 
Worcester  District, 

October  5, 1963. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  House  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Worcester  Dis- 
trict, Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
and  myself,  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  sup- 
port a  full  civil  rights  bill  Including  the 
public  accommodations  section  and  an 
amendment  covering  fair  employment  prac- 

^iC6S. 

We,  as  Catholic  women,  believe  God  has 
created  all  of  us  to  His  own  image  and 
likeness.  We  also  believe  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  guarantees 
everyone  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

It  is  about  time  we  lived  up  to  the  words 
In  the  Constitution  and  gave  the  Negro  peo- 
ple equal  rights. 

Please  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  House 
bill  7152  and  1731  without  delay. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

WlITIFRED  M.   CNeil, 

President. 


National  Association  of 

Social  Workers, 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Chapter, 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  9.  1963. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  The  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  a  professional  or- 
ganization representing  over  1,300  members, 
wishes  to  express  its  hearty  endorsement  of 
the  President's  civil  rights  program.  We 
urge  you  to  give  this  urgent  legislation  your 
wholehearted  support,  particularly  title  n 
of  the  blU  (S.  1731),  which  bans  discrimina- 
tion in  places  of  public  accommodation  and 
business  establishments. 

We  are  aware  of  the  many  arguments 
against  title  II  in  the  name  of  property 
rights,  and  we  share  the  concern  of  those 
who  fear  any  violation  of  these.  However, 
we  consider  the  misuse  of  property  rights  to 
humiliate  and  deny  Individual  rights  of  citi- 
zens because  of  their  race,  religion,  or  ethnic 
background  contrary  to  the  basic  Ideals  of 
the  Nation.  We  consider  It  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  as 


concerned  with  the  protection  of  individual 
human  rights  as  It  has  been  concerned,  tradi- 
tionally, with  property  rights. 

If  this  legislation  Is  kept  from  a  vote  by 
the  efforts  of  the  opponents,  we  trust  that 
you  shall  vote  for  cloture,  in  the  interests— 
not  only  of  your  Negro  constituents— but  of 
all  Americans. 
Thank  you. 
ijincerely. 

James  M.  McCracken.  Jr., 

President. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  use  all  the  influ- 
ence and  prestige  of  your  position  to  Insure 
passage  without  modification  of  the  House- 
passed  civil  rights  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Bernard  Borman, 

President.  Greater  Boston  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

FIRST  Congregational  Church, 

Hadley  Mass.. 
Second  Congregational  Church, 

North  Hadley.  Mass.. 

February  14,  1964. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  been 
pleased  vsrlth  the  work  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  civil  rights  bill  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  as  they  passed  It  Is  Just, 
patriotic  and  moral  and  that  It  will  help  us 
to  overcome  the  tragic  sin  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. _.  „  ,  ^x^ 
May  I  lu^e  you  to  support  the  cdvil  rights 
bin  as  passed  by  the  House  including  the 
fair  employment  practice  of  the  bUl  and  the 
public  accommodations  section. 

May  I  also  urge  you  to  vote  to  stop  a  fili- 
buster by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  whldi 
I  believe  is  yoiu-  privilege  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion of  this  letter. 

Cordially  yours, 

Darrell  W.  Holland. 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches, 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  1.  1963. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washingtcn.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  bombing  In  Birming- 
ham requlie*!  that  the  U.S.  Congress  must 
within  this  year  pass  the  President's  civil 
rights  bill,  S.  1731  and  HJl.  7152.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  quibbling  regarding  equality 
of  citizens— black,  white,  or  green- in  the 
United  States  in  any  aspect  of  our  public 
and  national  life. 

When  the  Christian  community,  or  any 
religious  body,  is  no  longer  safe  in  the  ho\ise 
of  God  and  at  worship,  then  America  Is  in 
danger  of  the  loss  of  the  democratic  process 
and  the  democratic  way. 

I  write  to  ask  you  to  use  every  ounce  oi 
your  Influence  to  see  that  the  President's 
civil  rights  legislation  is  passed  with  the 
strongest  possible  support  which  you  can 
give  and  urge  others  to  give  because  of  your 
extensive  Influence.  The  Senators  of  the 
North  must  mobilize  the  leadership  of  the 
South  to  the  moral  International  implica- 
tions of  this  act. 

My  prayer  U  that  we  perform  as  Amer- 
icans in  a  democratic  way,  not  because  we 
are  ashamed  of  our  International  Image,  but 
because  it  Is  right  that  men  should  be 
treated  as  those  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
Sincerely, 

Olivia  Pearl  Stokes, 
Director.  Department  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. 


Episcopal  Chuhchwomen  of  Prov- 
ince, I, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  August  24,  1963. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  executive 
board  of  the  Episcopal  Churchwomen  of  New 
England  (representing  all  Episcopal  church- 
women  in  New  England)  favor  a  strong  civil 
rights  bUl. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Lowell  H.  Milligan, 

President. 


The  Council  of  Churches 

of  Greater  Springfield, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  February  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Greater  Springfleld  at  Its  meeting  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1964,  considered  and  discussed  the 
civil  rights  bin  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors  that  we  urge  you,  our  Senator,  to 
support  a  strong  and  effective  bill  for  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens. 

Our  council  represents  56  Protestant 
churches  of  the  Greater  Springfleld  area  and 
we  are  anxious  to  keep  our  member  churches 
Informed  of  legislative  developments  regard- 
ing civil  rights  legislation. 

We  would  appreciate  an  expression  of  your 
position  on  these  matters  to  share  with  our 
people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Emerson  Wesley  Smith, 

Executive  Director. 
Herschel  W.  Rogers, 
Chairman,  Division  of  Christian  Social 
Relations. 


Weston  College, 
Weston,  Mass.,  August  30, 1963. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy: It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  racism  Is  the  most  Important 
moral  issue  of  our  generation.  As  a  Chris- 
tian I  am  deeply  sorry  that  our  Nation 
should  move  so  slowly  to  redress  the  wrongs 
committed  against  nonwhites  In  this  coun- 
try. May  I  ask  you  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  legislation  with  all  yovir 
efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  may  I  ask  you  to  sup- 
port the  President's  revision  of  the  Immi- 
gration law.  I  would  like  to  see  a  much 
more  liberal  policy  toward  the  admission  of 
Oriental  people  to  our  country. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Mathews,  3J. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
religious  leaders  call  on  us  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  they  are  not  mixing  re- 
ligion and  politics.  This  is  not  a  political 
issue.  It  is  a  moral  issue,  to  be  resolved 
through  political  means.  Religious  lead- 
ers can  preach,  they  can  advise,  they  can 
lead  movements  of  social  action.  But 
there  comes  a  jxiint  when  persuasion 
must  be  backed  up  by  law  to  be  effective. 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  that  point  has 
been  reached. 

Mr.  President,  others  have  discussed 
the  specific  provisions  of  this  bill  with 
more  skill  than  I  possess.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill  has  been  affirmed  by 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  land. 
But  there  are  some  points  in  each  of  the 
major  sections  I  would  like  to  stress. 

The  purpose  of  title  I,  the  voting  sec- 
tion, is  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  the  vot- 
ing rights  sections  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
of  1957  and  1960.    Had  Congress  known 


then  the  weaknesses  in  those  sections,  I 
believe  these  provisions  would  have  been 
added  at  that  time.  We  learn  by  experi- 
ence. The  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  under  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  Burke  Marshall, 
has  labored  for  3  years  to  do  the  job  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  prior  legislation.  Its 
small  squadron  of  attorneys  have  worked 
long  and  hard,  but  every  possible  legal 
barrier  has  been  thrown  in  its  path  to 
win,  after  protracted  litigation,  the  right 
to  vote  in  an  election  held  a  year  ago,  is 
no  victory.  The  right  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  must  be  enforcible  at  the  time 
of  the  election  to  have  any  meaning. 

The  barriers  to  the  right  to  vote  were 
taken  down  in  my  State  over  100  years 
ago.  The  differences  between  our  social 
and  economic  groups  have  been  settled 
peacefully  at  the  ballot  box,  the  way 
they  should  be  in  a  democracy. 

Title  II,  the  public  accommodation 
section,  seeks  to  relieve  the  principal 
cause  of  demonstrations  that  have  torn 
the  South  in  recent  years.  It  confers 
on  Negroes  a  right  the  rest  of  us  have 
enjoyed  under  the  common  law  for  500 
years — the  right  to  enter  and  be  served 
in  establishments  holding  themselves  out 
to  serve  the  public.  Were  we  to  ground 
this  section  on  the  14th  amendment,  it 
is  entirely  possible,  in  view  of  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
civil  rights  cases  of  1883  would  be  over- 
ruled on  this  point.  But  we  need  not 
speculate  on  this,  in  view  of  the  obvious 
sweep  of  the  commerce  clause.  If  this 
clause  can  be  used,  as  it  has  been  used, 
to  eliminate  sweatshop  labor,  to  end 
racketeering,  to  throw  Communists  out 
of  unions  and  management;  if  we  can 
use  it  to  eliminate  prostitution  and  nar- 
cotics and  adulterated  foods  which  sap 
the  physical  fiber  of  the  Nation,  certain- 
ly it  can  be  used  to  eliminate  the  humili- 
ation and  discrimination  which  sap  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  Nation. 

Titles  in  and  IV  seek  to  execute  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregation  deci- 
sions, in  the  same  way  as  title  I  seeks 
to  realize  the  aims  of  Congress.  The 
Court,  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1954,  did  not  say  that  only  10 
Negroes  in  a  State  should  be  admitted  to 
integrated  schools  by  1964.  It  did  not 
say  that  wide  areas  of  the  South  should 
have  no  school  integration,  years  after 
the  principle  of  integration  was  estab- 
lished. The  Court  spoke  of  "all  delib- 
erate speed"  and  of  a  "prompt  and  rea- 
sonable start  toward  full  compliance." 
And  in  Watson  against  City  of  Memphis, 
last  year,  the  Court  said: 

The  basic  guarantees  of  our  Constitution 
are  warrants  for  the  here  and  now. 

In  my  judgment,  if  Congress  does  not 
take  these  steps  to  aid  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  integration  decree,  it  will  be 
acquiescing  in  what  has  amounted,  in 
many  places,  to  a  virtual  reversal  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions. 

We  have  seen  examples,  in  a  number 
of  States,  where  local  school  boards  have 
adopted  desegregation  plans,  only  to  be 
thwarted  by  State  authority.  Last  Sep- 
tember, the  Governor  of  Alabama  sent 
State  police  and  National  Guardsmen  to 
four  major  cities  in  his  State,  to  bar  chil- 
dren— both  white  and  Negro — from  at- 


tending schools  that  had  been  integrated 
under  locally  approved  plans.  In  these 
cases  and  others,  integration  was  blocked 
by  outside  authority,  arbitrarily  and  ille- 
gally imposed. 

I  respect  the  doctrine  of  States  rights 
because  it  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
local  action  to  individual  freedom.  But 
I  respectfully  submit  that  one  cannot  op- 
pose having  the  Federal  Government  tell- 
ing the  States  what  to  do.  and  at  the 
same  time,  condone  States  telling  cities 
what  to  do. 

My  State  has  been  criticized  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  I  would  like  to 
look  at  the  record.  Forty-seven  percent 
of  the  Negroes  in  Massachusetts  live 
outside  of  the  city  of  Boston.  All  of 
their  children  go  to  school  with  white 
children.  But  most  of  the  Negroes  in 
Boston  do  not,  because  they  live  in  all- 
Negro  neighborhoods — racially  mixed. 

We  in  Massachusetts  have  recognized 
this  problem  and  have  begun  to  seek 
means  to  correct  it.  But  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  between  school  seg- 
regation as  practiced  in  some  States  and 
the  situation  in  mine.  In  Massachu- 
setts, no  State  law  forbids  integration  in 
schools.  No  State  official  stands  in  the 
doorway  to  block  it.  The  only  barrier  to 
complete  school  integration  is  the  sound 
and  historic  principle  that  children  of 
the  same  neighborhood  should  attend  the 
same  school.  With  the  increase  in  eco- 
nomic opportunity  that  will  come  to  Ne- 
groes in  my  State,  residential  segregation 
will  break  down  and  the  school  problem 
will  diminish. 

Title  VI  will  serve  the  important  pur- 
pose of  removing  Federal  financial  sup- 
port from  segregated  programs.  We 
cannot  justify  using  Negro  taxpayers' 
money  to  perpetuate  discrimination 
against  them. 

Federal  programs,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  education,  and 
training  for  jobs  have  an  enormous  in- 
fluence on  the  social  fabric  of  our  com- 
munities. They  can  set  a  pattern  in 
keeping  with  the  moral  commitment  of 
the  Nation,  or  they  can  set  a  pattern 
opposed  to  it. 

Title  vn  is  directed  toward  what,  in 
my  judgment,  American  Negroes  need 
most  to  increase  their  health  and  happi- 
ness. To  be  deprived  because  of  race  of 
the  right  to  vote  or  use  public  accom- 
modations or  to  attend  integrated  schools 
is  a  humiliation  and  an  impediment. 
But  to  be  deprived  of  the  chance  to  make 
a  decent  living  and  of  the  income  needed 
to  bring  up  children  is  a  family  tragedy. 
The  average  Negro  with  a  high  school 
education  can  expect  to  earn,  in  his 
lifetime,  $100,000  less  than  the  average 
white  man  with  the  same  education. 
This  is  a  personal  hardship.  It  is  a 
burden  on  families.  It  saps  the  economic 
strength  of  the  Nation. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  found  that 
job  opportunity  is  the  key  to  assimilation 
of  any  minority  group.  As  long  as  our 
minorities  were  shut  oflf  from  worthwhile 
jobs,  they  remained  p>oor,  ignorant,  re- 
sentful of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Once  they  found  a  wider  range  of  jobs, 
they  were  able  to  cast  off  their  poverty, 
break  out  of  their  slums,  and,  most  im- 
portant, measure  up  to  the  standards  of 
social  behavior   set  by  the  community. 
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Crime  and  illegitimacy  declined  as  meh 
found  something  to  Uve  for.     This  c 
happen  again. 

It  is  argued  that  title  VH  can  on 
make  jobs  for  Negroes  by  taking  the 
away  from  whites.     The  same  accus,^ 
tion  was  thrown  at  the  Irish  in  Mass; 
chusetts  in  the  1820's.    The  argument  is 
groundless  in  America,  because  it  as- 
sumes a  stagnant  economy.    We  hate 
almost    always    had    a    dynamic,    joj- 
creating    economy.    The    new    incocje 
spent  by  new  job  holders  has  creatfil 
more  demand  and  more  jobs,  in  a  gregt 
upward  movement  of  growth  and  projs- 

"^Mr^  President,  thiS  is  not  a  force  bfll. 
There  are  no  fines  or  criminal  penaltits. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bill  abounds  with 
reasonableness,  with  conciliation  wiih 
voluntary  procedures,  with  a  moderate 
approach  toward  its  goals.  I 

The  public  accommodations  section 
covers  only  those  types  of  establishments 
where  discrimination  works  the  severest 
hardship.  Even  these  types  are  exentPt 
if  they  are  small  enough  so  that  th^lr 
integration  would  disturb  the  owner:  in 
his  private  life.  „  j  L  i 

The  voting  section  covers  only  Fed^ai 
elections.  It  uses  the  procedures  of  the 
courts.  It  creates  not  special  privileges, 
but   only    tries   to   prevent   irreparable 

injury.  J 

The  education  section  creates  no  new 
rights  The  Department  of  Jusjice 
would  be  able  to  sue  only  to  enforce  what 
the  Constitution  already  requires.      I 

The  Federal  program  section  is  equally 
moderate.  Funds  could  only  be  deified 
to  programs  where  discrimlnationj  is 
practiced.  Other  funds  could  not  I  be 
affected.  The  procedures  under  Jhis 
section  must  conform  to  the  standard  of 
due  process,  of  notice  and  hearing,  of  jthe 
administrative  procedures  act.  | 

And  the  employment  section  is  equally 
mild  Companies  would  have  adeqijiate 
time  to  comply  with  its  requlrem^ts. 
The  Pair  Employment  Commission  has 
no  sanctions  of  its  own.  but  must  lo^  to 
the  courts  for  enforcement  of  its  orders. 

In  short,  the  bill  emphasizes  not  hew 
rights  but  remedies  of  existing  rights; 
not  coercion  but  voluntary  compliance: 
not  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  but  the  even-handed  justicie  of 

the  courts  of  law.  xv  i.    if 

With  provisions  as  mild  as  these,  it 
can  truly  be  said  that  even  in  passing  this 
bill,  we  are  still  relying  primarily  oii  the 
decency  and  the  tolerance  and  the  Icon- 
science  of  the  American  people  to  s^ure 
these  rights  for  Negro  citizens.  \ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  therfe  are 
some  personal  reasons  why  I  am  so  ititer- 
ested  in  passage  of  this  bill.  As  a  ybung 
man  I  want  to  see  an  America  ^here 
everyone  can  make  his  contribution, 
where  a  man  will  be  measured  not  bfcr  the 
color  of  his  skin  but  by  the  contetit  of 
his  character. 

As  one  who  has  a  special  concern!  with 
the  emerging  nations  of  Africa!  and 
Latin  America.  I  have  seen  what  discrim- 
ination at  home  does  to  us  in  those  Coun- 
tries. I  want  to  see  America  resj^ected 
there. 


And.  finally.  I  remember  the  words  of 
President  Johnson  last  November  27: 

No  memorial  oration  or  eulogy  could  more 
eloquenUy  honor  President  Kennedy's  mem- 
ory than  the  earliest  possible  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bUl  for  which  he  fought  so  long. 

My  brother  was  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  to  state  publicly  that 
segregation  was  morally  wrong.  Hs 
heart  and  his  soul  are  in  this  bill.  Ii  his 
life  and  death  had  a  meaning,  it  was 
that  we  should  not  hate  but  love  one  an- 
other; we  should  use  our  powers  not  to 
create  conditions  of  oppression  that  lead 
to  violence,  but  conditions  of  freedom 

that  lead  to  peace.         ^  ,  .,  ^         .v,o 

It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  hope  the 

Senate  will  pass  this  bill.  ^       .„ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 
Mr    DOUGLAS.    I   congratulate  the 
Senator    from    Massachusetts    for    the 
magnificent  address  which  he  has  Just 
made.    I  have  never  heard  the  princi- 
ples of  the  biU  or  the  tenets  of  civil  nghts 
stated  more  succinctly  or  more  accu- 
rately    I  have  never  heard  an  address 
of  a  more  truly  noble  and  elevated  tone. 
We  are  all  deeply  grateful  for  what  he 
has  said  and  for  what  he  is  doing.    He 
is  a  worthy  contlnuer  of  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  seat  which  he  occupies  In  the 
Senate,  beginning.  I  believe,  with  John 
Qulncy    Adams.    Daniel    Webster,    and 
Charies  Sumner   and,   through  George 
Frlsble  Hoar,  to  his  beloved  and  lamented 
brother,  who  served  with  us  for  so  many 

Not  only  should  the  whole  State  of 
Massachusetts  be  grateful  for  what  he 
has  said,  but  I  believe  the  whole  Nation 
also  is  grateful  to  him.  Without  strik- 
ing any  note  of  false  sentimentality,  i 
am  sure  the  spirit  of  his  beloved  brother 
rejoices  also  In  what  he  has  said. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
know  how  dedicated,  interested,  and 
committed  he  has  been  to  the  great  ques- 
tions which  have  come  before  the  Senate 
and  which  are  now  before  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  source  of  considerabla  Inspiration  to 
a  junior  Member  of  the  Senate  to  find  the 
wisdom  and  the  experience  which  he  has 
brought  to  this  question.  I  appreciate 
his  comments. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  3^eld? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.   I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  expressing 
thanks  for  the  truly  great  speech  just 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  know  I  speak  for  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  heard  the  speech. 
The  Senator  has  moved  us  deeply,  both 
emotionally  and  intellectually.  When 
the  news  of  his  speech  goes  across  the 
Nation.  It  will  move  the  American  people 

deeply,  too. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of 
saying  that.  In  my  judgment,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  already 
demonstrated  that  before  he  leaves  the 
U  S  Senate  he  will  have  made  a  record 
in  this  body  that  will  list  him  among  the 


great  Senators  in  the  history  of  the  Sen- 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
erous comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 

^°Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  I  am 
sure  other  Senators,  as  well,  in  paying  a 
well  deserved  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  a  moving,  per- 
suasive address  on  the  all-important  is- 
sue of  civil  rights  for  the  American  peo- 

pie 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  emphasis  upon  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  what  we  seek  to  do  In 
the  Senate  concerning  the  domestic 
problem.  I  am  particularly  moved  by 
the  Senator's  reference  to  the  proposed 
legislation  as  being  so  close  and  dear  to 
the  heart  of  our  late  beloved  President, 
the  distinguished  brother  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
given  new  inspiration  to  us  who  work  in 
the  vineyard  of  civil  rights  and  hvunan 
rights.  I  commend  him  and.  above  all. 
I  thank  him.  not  only  for  his  speech  but 
also  for  his  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
his  willingness  to  be  present  during  these 
difficult,  trying  days  in  handling  the 
chores  of  managing  certain  parts  of  the 
bill,  which  continue  day  after  day. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  performing  yeoman  service  in  help- 
ing the  Senate  come  to  a  decision  on  this 
great  national  moral  issue.  His  speech 
stands  on  its  own.  I  am  sxire  it  will  re- 
ceive considerable  attention  throughout 
the  country.  I  trust  it  wUl  be  read  care- 
fully by  every  Member  of  this  body,  re- 
gardless of  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  appreciate  the  kind 

remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.    Mr.     President. 

will   the   Senator    from    Massachusetts 

yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  sorry 
not  to  have  heard  the  entire  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  but  I 
was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  at  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  present. 

I  Intend  to  read  the  Senator's  address 
carefully,  and  congratulate  him  upon  the 
part  to  which  I  had  the  privUege  of 
listening.  Every  day  that  goes  by  I  con- 
sider it  a  greater  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield,  without  in 
any  way  prejudicing  his  right  to  the  floor 
or  having  his  resumption,  after  the  In- 
terruption, being  interpreted  as  a  second 
speech?  ,  _^.. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  with 
that  understanding. 


ATTENDANCE  0»  SENATORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  due 
to  official  business  this  morning,  three 


Senators  were  unable  to  be  present.  One 
of  them,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  has  already  spoken.  He 
called  me  to  say  that  he  was  in  an  im- 
portant conference  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN]  just  notified  me — and  I 
think  the  point  he  has  made  should  be 
checked  into — that  the  bells  in  his  office 
did  not  ring.  He  has  already  called  offi- 
cial attention  to  that. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  also  was  attending  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  present  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  my  colleague  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBSIDIES  FOR  COTTON  GOODS 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve from  the  Congressional  Record 
that  the  House  yesterday  passed  the  so- 
called  agriculture  bill  by  a  vote  of  211 
yeas  to  203  nays.  In  my  judgment,  the 
passage  of  that  bill  forebodes  trouble  for 
our  country  and  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  bill,  labeled  as  an  agriculture  bill, 
includes  a  new  subsidy  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  goods.  Senators  know 
that  heretofore  Congress  has  subsidized 
cottongrowers  as  it  has  subsidized  pro- 
ducers of  other  farm  products.  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  yesterday,  how- 
ever, provision  has  been  made  to  sub- 
sidize the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  as  an  oracle, 
but  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  train  of  bills  will  not  be 
introduced  In  Congress  seeking  subsidies 
for  the  manufacturers  of  other  types  of 
goods.  I  would  not  be  surprised  If  within 
the  next  several  days  the  manufacturers 
of  Ohio  should  say,  "Congress  has  sub- 
sidized the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
goods.  By  what  reasoning  can  a  similar 
subsidy  be  denied  to  us?" 

In  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  steel  and 
steel  products,  shoes  and  leather  goods, 
pottery,  glassware,  transistors,  small 
radios,  aluminum,  electric  generators, 
turbines,  motor  buses,  printing  ma- 
chinery, and  other  items  are  feeling  the 
serious  impact  of  foreign  competition. 
If  the  Congress  adopts  the  policy  that  in- 
jured cotton  mills  are  to  be  subsidized, 
then  the  industries  I  have  mentioned  and 
others  adversely  affected  could  justlfledly 
ask  for  a  similar  subsidy.  They  are  all 
complaining  about  the  damage  that  Is 
being  done  to  their  businesses  by  the  im- 
portation of  manufactured  products 
from  other  nations  of  the  world.  How 
can  we  say  to  them.  "You  will  get  no  sub- 
sidy, although  Congress  will  provide  to 
manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  a  subsidy 
of  at  least  $319  million,  possibly  going  as 
high  as  $500  million." 


I  am  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  words  that  I  use.  that  the 
passage  of  the  wheat  subsidy  bill  fore- 
bodes a  black  and  troublesome  day.  We 
are  entering  a  practically  new  field  of 
throwing  away  taxpayers'  money. 

Why  should  a  lad  living  on  St.  Clair 
Avenue,  in  Cleveland,  the  neighborhood 
from  which  I  come,  be  called  upon,  out 
of  his  hard-earned  dollars,  to  subsidize 
the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  when, 
within  that  neighborhood  are  manufac- 
turers and  industries  that  are  likewise 
being  affected  by  the  importation  of  for- 
eign goods? 

There  has  been  talk  about  retrench- 
ment of  expenses.  Congress  proclsdmed 
to  the  world  that  there  would  be  a  tax 
cut,  and  Congress  has  provided  a  tax  cut. 
It  has  been  said  that  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  tax  cut,  public  expendi- 
tures will  be  retrenched.  I  cannot  see 
retrenchment  when  it  is  obvious  that 
we  are  entering  into  a  new  field  of  Sub- 
sidies. 

To  the  cotton  manufacturers.  I  say: 
You  may  have  a  glorious  day  as  the  $319 
million  is  delivered  to  you;  but  by  your 
persistence  in  asking  for  it.  you  are 
helping  to  forge  the  nails  that  may  final- 
ly close  the  sepulcher  of  the  democracy 
in  which  we  live. 

I  voted  against  this  measure.  I  am 
glad  I  did.  And  I  am  profoundly  glad. 
Mr.  President,  that  my  Congressman. 
Michael  Feighan,  In  my  district,  voted 
against  it.  I  examined  the  Congres- 
sional Record  especially,  today,  to  see 
how  he  voted ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  find 
that  he  foresees  the  danger  that  is  in 
this  bill.  He  realizes  that  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  our  country,  the  worker, 
or  the  general  citizenry.  I  commend  him 
for  his  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  statement  which  I  made 
on  this  particular  bill  on  March  6. 
slightly  modified,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AOBICTTLTUBAL    ACT   OF    1964 

Mr.  LiAtrscHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  thla  point 
In  the  Record  the  text  of  the  statement  I 
made  yesterday,  March  5,  1964,  giving  13  rea- 
sons why  the  bill  should  be  defeated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo,  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President.  I  contemplate 
supporting  the  amendment  on  the  subject  of 
fixing  quantities  of  beef  that  may  be  sent 
into  this  country  by  foreign  exports.  Re- 
gardless of  what  the  outcome  Is  on  the 
amendment  dealing  with  beef  cattle  and 
beef  supplies,  I,  In  the  end,  will  vote  against 
the  bill.  I  am  opposed  to  It  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

"First.  This  bin  delegates  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Inordinate  pwDwers  to  control 
and  determine  the  acreage,  marketing,  and 
price  of  farm  products,  with  unprecedented 
latitude  of  discretion,  harnessing  the  farmer 
with  greater  force  than  ever  before. 

"Second.  The  wheat  program  contained 
in  this  bUl  has  been  rejected  by  farmers  by 
referendum  less  than  a  year  ago.  For  ex- 
ample, over  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  farm- 
ers voting  in  Ohio  voted  Eigainst  the  wheat 
certificate  plan. 


"Third.  The  wheat  program  authorized  In 
this  bill  is  not  voluntary  and  to  call  it  such 
is  deception.  When  a  wheat  farmer  Is  de- 
pendent upon  a  wheat  certificate  for  over 
one-third  of  the  price  of  his  wheat  and  when 
such  a  certificate  is  denied  him  unless  he 
Joins  the  program,  this  Is  compulsion. 

"Fourth.  The  wheat  program  authorized 
In  this  bill  does  not  distinguish  between 
wheat  that  is  In  surplus  and  wheat  that  is 
In  short  supply.  The  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
grown  In  Ohio  is  not  In  surplus;  yet  the 
acreage  will  be  cut,  the  same  as  wheat  that 
la  in  surplus.  Certificates  will  be  allocated 
without  regard  to  what  the  consumer  pre- 
fers. 

"Fifth.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  wotUd 
place  a  processing  tax  on  wheat  and  every 
American  consumer  would  pay  that  tax  every 
time  a  loaf  of  bread  or  sack  of  flour  was 
bought.  This  constitutes  a  deceptive  and 
cruel  form  of  taxation  since  the  burden  of  it 
would  fall  upon  low-income  families  who  are 
least  able  to  carry  the  burden. 

"Sixth.  The  cotton  and  wheat  Industries, 
from  farm  to  mill  and  port,  would  become 
the  most  comprehensively  regulated  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States.  This  would  re- 
quire an  even  greater  brigade  of  bureaucrats 
than  presently  exists  to  enforce  the  will  of 
Government  upon  the  agri-business  industry 
of  our  country. 

"Seventh.  This  bill  creates  not  only  a  new 
subsidy,  but  a  new  type  of  subsidy,  costing 
$312  million.  To  compensate  for  the  sub- 
sidy to  certain  cotton  producers,  a  subsidy 
to  exporters  has  been  Instituted;  and  now  to 
compensate  for  the  subsidy  to  exporters,  a 
subsidy  to  domestic  mills  is  proposed.  This 
means  subsidy  on  subsidy  on  subsidy,  and  Is 
not  a  solution,  but  creates  further  chaos. 

"Eighth.  The  direct  payment  subsidy  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  to  cotton  mills  could  set  a 
precedent  for  similar  Govermnent  pajrments 
In  other  Industries.  If  the  price  of  cotton 
should  be  subsidized  In  competition  against 
sjmthetlcs.  why  not  butter  In  competition 
against  margarine?  Why  not  steel  in  com- 
petition against  alumlniun?  Why  not  leath- 
er against  plastic? 

"Ninth.  Many  of  our  Nation's  Industries  are 
adversely  affected  by  foreign  competition. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  may 
add  to  the  long  list  of  Injured  American 
producers  and  also  Inflict  further  Injury 
to  those  already  In  Jeopardy. 

"In  Ohio,  manufactvirers  of  steel  and  steel 
products,  shoes  and  leather  goods,  pottery, 
glassware,  transistors,  small  radios,  alumi- 
num, electric  generators,  turbines,  motor- 
buses,  printing  machinery,  and  other  items 
are  feeling  the  serious  Impact  of  foreign  com- 
petition. If  the  Congress  adopts  the  policy 
that  injured  cotton  mills  are  to  be  subsidized, 
then  the  Industries  I  have  mentioned  and 
others  adversely  affected  oovQd  justlfledly  ask 
for  a  similar  subsidy. 

"Tenth.  The  cotton  program  authorized  In 
this  bill  institutes  the  old  discredited  Bran- 
nan  plan  type  of  direct  payments  to  farmers. 
This  could  destroy  the  market  price  system 
In  cotton,  lead  to  even  stricter  controls,  and 
make  farmers  dependent  upon  Government 
appropriations  for  an  ever-Increasing  part 
of  their  income. 

"Eleventh.  While  the  bill  contains  greater 
incentives  and  subsidies  for  cutting  cotton 
acreage  by  one-third.  It  permits  these  same 
acres  to  be  vised  for  the  production  of  other 
agricultural  products  in  competition  with 
other  farmers.  These  acres  could  even  be 
used  to  produce  crops  already  In  surplus 
supply. 

"Twelfth.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  enter  Into  close  and  direct  com- 
petition with  the  cotton  farmer  by  reducing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  resale 
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to     105     percent     of     ihe 

"'.2rn".X"-ft.  W.O,.  co„o„  p„^ 
Will  rost  the  Federal  Government  over  $3  pii- 
C  ^t  couldcost  as  much  as  •1.300  mll^on 
n^965  alone.  It  is  an  act  of  fiscal  lr««PDn- 
ilbllity  to  pass  such  a  measure  In  a  yeai  Jn 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  experl- 
Tnce  a  $10  billion  deficit  and  has  authorized 
an  $11.5  billion  cut  In  taxes.  „„«„ri 

"To  summarize.  I  shall  support  the  amend 
ment  now  pending,  but  In  the  end  I  shal 
vote  against  the  bill  because  I  believe  It 
hlblts  fiscal  Irresponsibility. 

•■Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


shall 
ex- 


Mr    DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  IwUl 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.LAUSCHE.     I  yield.  . ,.     u. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  not  one  of  the  dis- 
couraging features  about  this  whole  .sit- 
uation the  fact  that  business  groups  that 
will  denounce  subsidies  to  other  ele- 
ments in  our  society  will  all  too  frequent- 
ly use  the  subsidies  for  themselves-as 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  shipping  fehip 
operation,  many  of  the  feeder  airltaes 
and  the  oil  and  gas  industry?  Is  not  that 
a  discouraging  situation? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  certainly  I 
completely  concur.  It  is  tragic  that 
sidies  are  opposed  until  the  oppo-- 
himself  is  proposed  as  the  benefic^ry^ 
then  all  the  former  arguments  aboul  the 
impropriety  of  this  type  of  governmental 
activity  are  thrown  aside.  We  And  that 
situation  in  industry  after  industry,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  I  have  received 
letters  from  many  who  have  wrijten 
"Though  this  will  help  me.  though  Hjvlll 
get  a  subsidy,  it  is  not  in  the  inter^t  of 
the  security  of  our  country.    Thereffore, 

I  ask  you  to  vote  against  it 

i  jwn.  J  .    .  ^,..  o — 4.^^  from 


the  fact  that  when  we  were  told  there 
would  be  reforms  in  the  tax  structure, 
although  we  were  then  told  that  the 
depletion  allowance  to  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  would  be  one  of  the  reforms 
we  found  that  almost  immediately  that 
proposal  died;  it  died  before  it  ever 
reached  the  floor  of  either  House  of 
Congress.  „„     ,     . 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 

his  comments.  ,^    „       * 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Ohio.  _    .^     ^  t    i^^ 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
thank  my  colleague  [Mr.  Young]  for 
yielding  to  me. 


will 


the 
,ency 


But  generally  what  the  Senator 
lUinois  has  said  is  true. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  further  to 

Mr.LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I   congratulate 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  consis 
with  which  he  has  taken  this  portion 
As  he  knows,  he  and  I  have  differ jd  on 
some  issues.    For  example.  I  hav*  lelt 
that  it  is  proper  to  extend  aid  to  low- 
income  groups  which  otherwise  wo^ld  be 
unable  adequately  to  protect  themstelves. 
But  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 'been 
consistent;   so  far  as  I  know    h^  has 
opposed    subsidies    and    grants    tfj    all 
groups.    Solpaytributetohissinaenty, 
iven  though  at  times  I  have  thought  he 
might  have  been  a  Uttle  too  rigid  fn  his 

attitude. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  understand. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  days  I 
speak  about  the  subsidy  to  the  co(al  in- 
dustry    The  coal  companies  are  strip- 
ping the  scenic  areas  of  Ohio  of  thp  top- 
soil   the  grass  coverage,  and  the  jtrees, 
but"  those    companies    are    the    bene- 
ficiaries of  what  is  called  the  depletion 
allowance  for  coal,  which  makes  t  very 
great   difference   to   them,  partidularly 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  small  atnount 
of  taxes  they  pay  on  the  land  th^y  use. 
I  mention  that  because  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  fighting  the  dejdetlon 
allowance  granted  to  the  oil  and  gas 
Interests,  and  I  feel  deeply  sorro'*red  by 


shall 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1963 
The  Senate  resumed   the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)   to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief   against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facili- 
ties and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams,  to   establish   a   Commission   on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  in  the  Senate  are  now  engaged  in  a 
great  debate— a  debate  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  lead  to  legislation  establish- 
ing for  all  time  first-class  citizenship 
for  all  Americans. 

The  administration's  civil  rights  bill, 
as  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, should  be  enacted  into  law.  For 
the  proponents  of  this  proposal  to  grant 
civil  liberties  and  equality  to  even  con- 
sider any  deals  or  any  weakening  is 
unthinkable. 

For  too  long.  20  million  Americans 
have  been  denied  the  basic  rights  our 
forefathers  envisioned  when  they  con- 
ceived the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  left  now  to  us  to  guarantee 
those  rights— to  allow  citizens  the  right 
to  vote,  the  right  to  use  public  accom- 
modations equally,  and  the  right  to  be 
eligible  for  employment  without  discrim- 
ination. _  .  ;„ 
These  rights  have  been  affirmed  in 
the  courts  as  belonging  to  all  Americans, 
not  almost  all. 

No  greater  domestic  issue  faces  our 
country  than  the  problem  of  guarantee- 
ing first-class  citizenship  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Racial  problems  are,  in  reality 
moral  problems.  They  are  not  political 
issues.  We  should  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  for  those  who  beUeve  that  the 
best  the  congress  should  do  for  Negroes 
is  to  give  them  a  license  to  fight  for 
their  God-given  rights  while  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  remain  idle  by  the 
roadside,  watching  to  see  whether  they 
can  win  these  rights.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  not  remain  neutral  or  be 
a  mere  onlooker. 

We  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  carried  the  torch  of  liberty  higher 
and  more  proudly  than  have  the  citizens 
of  any  other  nation  in  aU  history.    We 


are  the  Nation  which  chiseled  on  our 

Statue  of  Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your   huddled   masses   yearning   to  breathe 

free; 
Send    these,    the    homeless,    tempest-tossed 

to  me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  shame- 
fully tolerated  social  and  economic  segre- 
gation of  20  million  fellow  Americans. 

These  two  traditions  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive, and  one  of  them  must  yield.  One 
hundred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
warned : 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
It  not  for  themselves;  and.  under  a  Just  God. 
cannot  long  retain  it. 


Mr  President,  the  justice  of  our  cause 
is  too  apparent  to  be  argued.  Those  who 
try  to  oppose  civil  rights  with  logic  or 
legalities  cannot  do  so.  They  can  only 
muster  wornout.  self-defeating  argu- 
ments. Only  last  week  one  legislator 
stated  bluntly  that  of  course  Negroes  m 
his  State  are  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
because,  as  he  put  it.  "if  they  registered 
and  voted,  they  would  outnumber  us." 
I  would  answer;  What  better  argument 
for  the  justice  and  fairness  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  there? 

Because  both  logic  and  law  are  on  the 
side  of  those  favoring  civil  rights,  deter- 
mined, die-hard  right-wing  opponents 
resort  to  fanning  flames  of  hatred  and 
fear  in  an  attempt  to  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  this  proposed  legislation  is 
dangerous  and  will  infringe  on  their  lib- 
erties Citizens  are  deluged  with  scare 
pamphlets  and  fright  literature  masquer- 
ading as  fact. 

Daily.  I  receive  letters  from  Ohioans 
who  have  been  confused  and  bewildered 
by  false  statements  and  propaganda  dis- 
tributed by  these  groups.  For  example, 
one  lady  wrote : 

What  we  read  about  the  civil  rights  bill 
frightens  us;  Is  it  true  that  one  can  be  ar- 
rested, sentenced,  and  Imprisoned  without 
trial  by  Jury? 

Another  citizen  said: 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  bill  Is  a  wild 
scheme  to  take  away  all  personal  and  State 
rights. 

Other  letters  talk  of  a  "poUce  state." 
"power  grab."  and  a  "plot  to  enslave  the 
American  people." 

Because  these  outlandish  charges  are 
believed  by  some,  it  is  imperative  that  all 
citizens  know  the  facts— know  exactly 
what  the  civil  rights  bill  provides.  Let 
us  briefly  examine  it  step  by  step. 

Title  I  will  enforce  voting  rights  for 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  color.  It  bars 
unequal  registration  requirements  de- 
signed to  prevent  Negroes  from  voting. 
No  longer  will  a  voting  registrar  m  the 
Deep  South  be  able  to  turn  a  qualifiea 
Negro  away  from  the  polls  because  he 
cannot  meet  the  "test"— the  test,  m  the 
case  of  the  Negro  being  vastly  different 
from  that  given  the  prospective  white 

voter.  ^.       ._ 

Title  n  bars  racial  discrimination  in 
places  of  public  accommodation.  Ameri- 
can Negroes  as  well  as  white  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  fought  and  died  together 
the  world  over;  surely  they  should  be 


able  to  meet  and  eat  together  in  their 
own  country.  What  is  arbitrary  in  as- 
suring every  citizen  the  right  to  enter  a 
public  restaurant  and  order  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee or  to  register  in  a  hotel?  I  shall 
discuss  this  point  at  length,  a  little  later 
in  my  remarks. 

Title  ni  provides  for  the  integration 
of  pubhc  facilities  such  as  parks  and 
libraries.  Title  VI  would  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  withhold  funds  from  any  Federal 
programs  where  discrimination  exists. 
Income  tax  collectors  do  not  discriminate 
because  of  race — each  and  every  tax- 
payer supports  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Surely  all  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  them  without  bias. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  segregation  in  public 
schools  is  unconstitutional  and  ordered 
integration  "with  all  deliberate  speed." 
The  fact  is.  very  few  school  districts  in 
our  Southern  States  have  even  begun  to 
conform  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Title 
IV  empowers  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute court  actions  to  hasten  compli- 
ance with  law.  The  Federal  Government 
will  no  longer  be  a  mere  onlooker  while 
citizens  struggle  to  receive  rights  guar- 
anteed them  by  our  Constitution. 

Title  V  extends  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  4  years. 

Title  VII  establishes  an  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Commission  to  help  end  job 
discrimination.  This  will  not  take  jobs 
from  one  group  and  give  them  to  an- 
other. I  would  be  opposed  to  such  reverse 
discrimination.  It  will  merely  help  make 
equality  of  opportunity  a  reality  for  all 
Americans. 

Senators  know  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
would  not  establish  new  rights.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  would  give  Negro 
citizens  rights  or  privileges  which  they 
do  not  already  enjoy  in  Ohio  and  have 
enjoyed  there  and  in  other  States  for 
years.  Now  these  rights  will  be  guaran- 
teed to  all  Americans  regardless  of  where 
they  live  or  travel. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  strongly  favor  the  proposed  legis- 
lation have  discussed  the  various  pro- 
visions and  titles  of  this  bill.  From  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  letters  I 
have  received  from  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned over  the  effects  of  this  legislation. 
it  has  become  apparent  to  me  that  the 
areas  of  greatest  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  are  in  titles  II  and  VII.  those 
provisions  dealing  with  public  accommo- 
dations and  job  discrimination.  For  that 
reason  I  should  like  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  need  for  these  two  titles  and  perhaps 
to  dispel  some  of  the  confusion  and  un- 
certainty that  exists  regarding  them. 

TITLE  11 

Racial  discrimination  in  motels,  res- 
taurants, theaters,  and  other  places  of 
public  accommodations  is  one  of  the  most 
irritating  and  humiliating  forms  of  dis- 
crimination the  Negro  citizen  encounters. 
The  Commerce  Committee  hearings  on 
S.  1732  and  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  H.R.  7152  have  pro- 
duced convincing  evidence,  if  any  is 
needed,  of  the  Impact  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  such  places  have  on 
the  Negro.  The  hearing  record  makes 
plain  the  difficulties,  inconveniences,  and 


insults  he  is  apt  to  meet  when  he  travels 
or  attempts  to  enjoy  amenities  of  life 
which  other  citizens  take  for  granted. 
The  record  amply  demonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  relieve  him  of  the  hardship  and  af  ront 
which  are  Inflicted  on  him  only  because 
of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  civil  rights  demonstrations  of  the 
past  3  years  have  been  motivated  in  large 
part  by  refusals  to  afford  Negroes  equal 
access  to  establishments  serving  the  gen- 
eral public.  Of  approximately  2,100 
demonstrations  which  occurred  between 
late  May  1963  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  65  percent  were 
caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  grievances 
of  this  kind.  It  is  small  wonder,  of 
course,  that  these  grievances  have  this 
effect,  for  they  are  shared  by  all  Negro 
citizens  regardless  of  age,  station,  or  at- 
tainments. 

It  is  significant  that  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  hearings  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination by  places  offering  sleeping 
accommodations,  eating  facilities,  and 
amusement  or  recreation  to  the  public 
were  consistently  referred  to  as  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  grievance. 

It  is  encouraging  that  significant  num- 
bers of  hotels,  restaurants,  lunch  coun- 
ters, and  theaters  have  voluntarily  de- 
segregated their  facilities  in  recent  years 
and  months.  Progress  of  this  type  oc- 
curs principally  in  larger  communities. 
All  but  6  of  the  89  cities  with  populations 
over  50,000  have  effected  some  desegre- 
gation of  public  facilities  or  moved  to 
establish  machinery  for  the  settlement 
of  grievances  concerned  with  public 
facilities.  All  but  3  of  42  cities  with 
populations  over  100,000  have  achieved 
a  degree  of  desegregation  of  such 
faculties. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  virtually 
no  spread  of  voluntary  desegregation  to 
additional  cities  since  last  October. 
Moreover,  desegregation  has  not  been 
broadly  achieved  even  in  localities  where 
it  has  begun,  and  where  completion  of 
the  task  will  be  slow  and  uncertain.  In- 
formation available  with  respect  to  some 
275  cities  with  populations  over  10,000  in 
the  11  States  of  the  Old  Confederacy  and 
the  border  States  of  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land. Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia  dis- 
closes that  in  65  percent  all  or  part  of  the 
hotels  and  motels  were  still  segregated 
as  of  last  July;  in  close  to  60  percent  all 
or  part  of  the  restaurants  and  theaters 
were  segregated;  and  43  percent  still  had 
segregated  lunch  counters. 

An  even  bleaker  picture  is  presented 
in  98  cities  in  Southern  and  border 
States  with  populations  of  less  than 
10,000.  as  to  which  information  is  avail- 
able. In  85  to  90  percent  of  these  cities, 
all  or  part  of  the  eating  places,  hotels, 
motels,  and  theaters  remain  segregated. 
In  short,  the  limits  of  voluntary  de- 
segregation under  present  circumstances 
have  been  or  are  being  reached  in  many 
localities  and  areas.  In  a  great  number 
of  communities,  voluntary  change  in  any 
substantial  degree  is  not  reasonably 
foreseeable  for  years  to  come.  It  is  nec- 
essary therefore  that  the  processes  of 
the  law  be  invoked  to  eliminate  the  dally 
injustices  and  affronts  which  millions  of 
our  Negro  citizens  encounter.    Title  n 


is  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by 
making  discrimination  illegal  in  those 
places  of  public  accommodation  which 
are  the  sources  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties. 

It  should  be  noted  that  title  II  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  beneficial  effect  In  re- 
spect to  voluntary  desegregation.  In 
many  cases,  a  businessman  who  would 
like  to  end  discriminatory  practices  is 
deterred  by  fear  of  community  pressure 
or  competitive  disadvantage.  A  Federal 
statute  prohibiting  discrimination  will 
provide  him  with  a  basis  for  voluntary 
action  and.  by  its  applicability  to  all 
those  in  his  situation,  will  enable  him  to 
take  such  action  without  losing  business 
to  his  competitors. 

The  damage  caused  by  racial  discrim- 
ination and  segregation  in  public  accom- 
modations is  not  limited  to  the  Negro. 
It  spreads  out  to  affect  the  internal  com- 
merce and  peace   of  the  Nation  as  a 

whole. 

Segregation  in  public  facilities  ob- 
structs interstate  travel  and  the  sale  of 
related  goods  and  services.  It  restricts 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  na- 
tionwide amusement  and  entertainment 
industries  may  offer  their  goods  and 
services.  It  causes  businesses  to  avoid 
the  location  of  offices  and  plants  in  areas 
where  it  is  practiced,  and  thus  prevents 
the  most  effective  allocation  of  national 
resources.  It  occasions  losses  of  busi- 
ness, felt  in  varying  degrees  throughout 
the  country,  because  of  consumer  boy- 
cotts and  demonstrations. 

Segregation  has  other  side  effects  as 
well.  One  of  the  most  painful  is  the 
injury  caused  the  Nation  by  the  frequent 
incidents  involving  African  and  other 
diplomats,  students,  and  visitors.  These, 
as  well  as  the  broader  manifestations  of 
discrimination,  are  harmful  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations  and  to  our 
position  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  it 
is  impossible  to  permit  the  continuance 
of  segregation  in  our  pubUc  life  without 
renouncing  our  beliefs  in  equaUty  and 
liberty.  The  moral  issues  are  plain,  and 
we  shall  remain  uneasy  in  conscience 
until  the  indignity  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  the  violation  of  our  basic  demo- 
cratic principles  which  it  manifests  have 
been  eliminated  from  all  facets  of  pubUc 

Title  II  of  H.R.  7152  would  establish 
the  right  of  aU  persons,  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origm, 
to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
services  and  faculties  of  a  variety  of 
places  of  business  serving  the  general 
public  The  list  of  businesses  expressly 
covered  by  the  title  consists  of  places 
of  public  accommodation  in  which  racial 
discrimination  is  particularly  humihat- 
ing  and  causes  the  greatest  inconven- 
ience. Moreover,  the  list  focuses  on  sit- 
uations in  which  congressional  action 
can  clearly  produce  prompt  and  signif- 
icant reUef. 

The  places  of  public  accommodation 
speciflcaUy  designated  in  title  n  for 
coverage— section  201— are: 

First.  Hotels,  motels,  and  other  places 
offering  lodging  to  transient  guests. 
However,  faculties  which  are  actually 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  and  which 
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offer  no  more  than  five  rooms  for  rei^t 
are  excepted. 

Second.  Restaurants,  lunch  counte 
soda  fountains,  and  other  facilities  e 
gaged  mainly  in  the  business  of  selling 
food  to  be  eaten  on  the  premises.  Specif- 
ically included  in  this  category  are  eat- 
ing places  located  within  retail  stor^. 
Third.  Gasoline  stations.  , 

Fourth.  Theaters,  sports  arenas,  arid 
other  public  places  of  exhibition  or 
amusement. 

Fifth.  Establishments  which  are  eith  ;r 
located  within  the  premises  of,  or  con- 
tain within  their  own  premises,  a  busi- 
ness listed  above  and  hold  themselvjes 
out  as  serving  the  patrons  of  such  busi- 
ness. Perhaps  the  most  common  ex- 
ample of  coverage  under  this  category 
is  a  retail  establishment  which  contai^is 
a  public  lunchroom  or  lunch  counter. 
All  of  the  facilities  of  such  a  retail  estab- 
lishment, not  simply  its  eating  facilities, 
would  be  covered.  Similarly,  all  business 
facilities  located  within  a  covered  ho^l 
and  intended  for  use  of  its  guests  woUld 
be  required  to  give  nondiscriminatory 
service.  ] 

A  bona  fide  private  club  or  other  Es- 
tablishment not  open  to  the  public  woi^ld 
not  be  covered,  except  to  the  extent  that 
its  facilities  were  made  available  to  pa- 
trons of  a  listed  establishment.  I 

Discrimination  by  one  of  the  enumer- 
ated establishments  would  be  prohlbifled 
if.  first,  the  operations  of  the  estfib- 
lishment  "affect  commerce"  or  seco^id. 
the  discrimination  or  segregation  is  "sup- 
ported by  State  action."  Frequently  b<Jth 
tests  will  be  met,  but  an  enumerated  Es- 
tablishment would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  title  II  if  either  one  of  the 
tests  is  met.  I 

The  first  or  "commerce  clause"  test 
has   to  do  with   the   characteristics  |  of 
the     establishment     itself.      Genersjlly 
speaking,  if  the  establishment  in  ques- 
tion is  related  to  the  movement  of  per- 
sons or  goods  across  State  boundaries, 
it  would  be  subject  to  the  prohibitiorJ  of 
title  n — that  is,  it  could  not  deny  the 
use  of  its  facilities  on  the   ground!  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Thus,  hotels,  motels,  and  the  like  pre 
covered  if  they  serve  transient  guetets. 
Restaurants,  lunch  counters,  and  otier 
food-service  facilities  and  gasoline  sta- 
tions are  covered  if  they  serve  or  o  f er 
to  serve  interstate  travelers,  or  if  a  s  ib- 
stantial   portion  of  the   food   or  otier 
products  they  sell  have  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce.     Movie  theaters,  on- 
cert    halls,    siwrts    arenas,    and    otrier 
places  of  public  entertainment  or  amuse- 
ment are  included  if  they  customahly 
present    films,    exhibitions,    or    athletic 
teams  or  other  sources  of  entertainment 
which  have  moved   in  interstate  cim- 
merce.  I 

The  second  or  "State  action"  test  is 
derived  from  the  14th  amendment  tojthe 
Constitution,  which  guarantees  certain 
rights  of  citizens  and  other  persons 
against  abridgement  by  a  State  or,  its 
political  subdivisions.  This  second  pri- 
terion  is  necessarily  concerned  with! the 
basis  for  discriminatory  treatment  feind 
not,  like  the  commerce  clause  standard, 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  business 
which  practices  it.  In  particular. ,  the 
criterion  is  whether  the  racial  or  other 


discrimination,  first,  is  carried  on  imder 
color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  or 
regvUation;  or  second,  is  carried  on  under 
color  of  any  custom  or  usage  required  or 
enforced  by  ofi&cials  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof;  or  third,  is  fos- 
tered or  required  by  action  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof.  If  so,  a 
place  of  public  accommodation  within 
any  of  the  categories  listed  in  title  n 
Is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  such 
discrimination. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  in  section 
201  applying  to  the  specifically  enumer- 
ated places  of  public  accommodation 
just  discussed,  title  n  contains  section 
202.  which  makes  discrimination  or  seg- 
regation unlawful  in  any  place  or  estab- 
lishment if  it  is  required  by  a  State  or 
local  law.  Such  statutes  or  ordinances 
even  though  patently  unconstitutional, 
have  often  been  relied  upon  as  a  basis 
for  the  continuation  of  discriminatory 
practices,  and  the  threat  of  attempted 
enforcement  or  prosecution  thereunder 
has  deterred  voluntary  progress  in  elim- 
ination of  racial  barriers.  It  is  expected 
that  section  202  will  foster  repeal  of  the 
offensive  laws  and  help  end  the  affronts 
and  difficulties  which  flow  from  their 
continued  existence. 

The  coverage  of  section  202  differs 
from  that  of  section  201  in  several  re- 
spects. First,  section  202  is  broader  in 
that  it  would  bar  discrimination  or  seg- 
regation in  any  establishment,  whether 
or  not  included  among  those  listed  in 
section  201.  if  such  discrimination  or 
segregation  were  required  by  a  State  law 
or  local  ordinance.  It  is  narrower  in 
that  it  would  bar  such  discrimination  or 
segregation  only  where  it  is  required  by 
a  law,  statute,  ordinance,  or  rule.  It 
does  not  reach  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation which  is  the  product  of  any  form 
of  State  action  other  than  a  law,  ordi- 
nance, rule,  or  regulation  actually  "on 
the  books."  Nor  does  section  202  reach 
discrimination  which  affects  interstate 
commerce,  unless  it  is  required  by  State 
law. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  title  II 
are  based  on  the  specific  prohibition  in 
section  203  against  denying  or  interfer- 
ing with  the  right  to  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory use  of  facilities  covered  by  the  title. 
In  case  of  a  violation,  the  aggrieved  per- 
son would  be  able  to  sue  for  an  injunction 
to  end  the  denial  or  interference.    In  ad- 
dition, the  Attorney  General  would  have 
the  authority  to  bring  suit  for  an  injunc- 
tion in  such  a  case  whenever  he  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  suit  would  materially  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  title.    However, 
in  the  event  there  is  an  applicable  State 
or  local  public  accommodations  law  pro- 
scribing the  conduct  complained  of,  the 
Attorney  General  would  first  be  required, 
in  all  but  exceptional  cases  or  those  in 
which  local  efforts  would  be  ineffective, 
to  refer  the  matter  to  State  or  local  au- 
thorities and.  on  request,  allow  them  a 
reasonable  time  to  £ict  before  he  filed 
suit.     In  addition,  he  would  be  author- 
ized in  any  case  to  use  the  services  of 
any   available  Federal,   State,  or   local 
agency  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  title. 

The  prohibitions  of  title  n  would  be 
enforced  only  by  civil  suits  for  an  in- 
junction.   Neither  criminal  penalties  nor 


the  recovery  of  money  damages  would 
be  involved.  Of  course,  any  person  vi- 
olating a  court  injunction  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  title  II  would  be  subject 
to  contempt  proceedings,  but  any  crim- 
inal contempt  proceedings  would  be  lim- 
ited, under  section  205(0).  by  the  jury 
trial  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957.  Thus,  the  accused  in  a  crim- 
inal contempt  proceeding  could  be  tried 
initially  with  or  without  a  jury,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge.  However,  If 
tried  without  a  jury  and  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  a  fine  in  excess  of  $300  or 
imprisonment  in  excess  of  45  days,  the 
accused  would  have  a  right  to  obtain  a 
new  trial  before  a  jury. 

There  is  no  objection  to  invoking  sev- 
eral sources  of  constitutional  authority 
in  congressional  enactments.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  do  so  here  since  it  may  be 
easier  in  some  cases  to  make  proof  of 
effect  on  interstate  commerce  than  proof 
that  discrimination  is  supported  by  State 
action,  or  vice  versa. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce  and  activities  affecting  It  is 
broad.  It  has  been  exercised  to  regulate 
labor-management  relations,  wages  and 
hours,  competitive  practices,  the  quality 
and  labeling  of  food  and  drugs,  and  many 
other  activities  and  practices  injurious  to 
the  public  health,  morals,  or  welfare.  In 
general,  "The  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  interstate  commerce 
does  not  differ  in  extent  or  character 
from  that  retained  by  the  States  over 
intrastate  commerce."  United  States  v. 
Rock  Royal  Co-operative.  307  U.S.  533, 
569. 

Among  other  things,  the  commerce 
clause  gives  Congress  authority  to  deal 
with  conditions  adversely  affecting  the 
allocation  of  resources.  Experience 
shows  that  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion, when  widely  practiced  in  a  particu- 
lar section  of  the  country,  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  amount  of  capital  and 
the  numbers  of  skilled  persons  coming 
into  that  area. 

There  is  a  parallel  legislative  power  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  disputes  that 
may  curtail  the  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  exercise  of  that  power,  rec- 
ognized and  sustained  in  the  courts  in 
decisions  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  is  appropriate  with  respect  to 
racial  discrimination  in  places  of  public 
accommodation  since  it  frequently  gives 
rise  to  demonstrations  and  other  activi- 
ties interfering  with  interstate  travel  and 
the  sale  of  goods  and  services  moving  in 
commerce. 

Congress  may  exercise  the  commerce 
power  even  though  a  particular  activity 
to  which  it  is  applied  is  local,  is  quan- 
titatively unimportant,  or  standing  by 
itself  may  not  be  regarded  as  interstate 
commerce.  In  Wickard  v.  Filburn.  317 
U.S.  Ill,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  applied  to  a  farmer  who  sowed 
23  acress  of  wheat  for  consumption  on 
his  own  farm  and  whose  individual  ef- 
fect on  interstate  commerce  amounted 
only  to  the  pressure  of  239  bushels  of 
wheat  upon  the  total  national  market. 
In  United  States  v.  Sullivan.  332  U.S.  689. 
the  Court  held  that  Congress  may  forbid 
a  small  retail  druggist  to  sell  drugs  with- 
out a  label  required  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  even  though  the  drugs  were 
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imported  in  properly  labeled  bottles  from 
which  they  were  not  removed  until  they 
reached  the  local  drug  store  and  even 
though  the  drugs  had  reached  the  State 
9  months  before  being  resold. 

Congress  has  long  exercised  authority 
under  the  commerce  clause  to  remove 
impediments  to  interstate  travel  and 
interstate  travelers.  Statutes  presently 
on  the  books  have  been  held  by  the 
courts  to  prohibit  racial  segregation  of 
passengers  on  railroads,  motor  carriers 
and  air  carriers.  It  has  been  held  that 
the  authority  of  Congress  extends  to  the 
prevention  of  discrimination  in  restau- 
rants at  a  terminal  used  by  an  inter- 
state carrier.  Boynton  v.  Virginia.  364 
VS.  454.  These  holdings  are  direct  prec- 
edents for  the  exercise  of  congressional 
power  to  remove  the  impediment  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  to  any  kind  of  inter- 
state travel  and  facilities  related  thereto. 
Moreover,  in  removing  impediments  to 
interstate  travel.  Congress  is  not  limited 
to  forbidding  discrimination  against  in- 
terstate travelers  alone;  it  may  forbid 
discrimination  against  local  customers 
as  well.  United  States  v.  Darby,  312 
U.S.  100.  Thus,  discrimination  in  eating 
places  and  gas  stations  serving  inter- 
state travelers  and  in  places  of  lodging 
for  transient  guests  may  undoubtedly  be 
prohibited  by  congressional  enactment. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  have  many 
times  sustained  the  power  of  Congress  to 
promote  interstate  commerce  through 
laws  which  remove  artificial  restrictions 
upon  the  markets  for  products.  Thus, 
restraints  involving  the  local  exhibition 
of  motion  pictures  have  been  the  subject 
of  Federal  regulation  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  as  have  restraints  involving  stage 
attractions,  professional  boxing  matches 
and  professional  football  games. 

The  restrictive  effect  of  racial  discrim- 
ination on  the  motion  picture  industry  is 
plainly  to  reduce  the  demand  for  films 
from  out  of  State  by  limiting  the  number 
of  people  who  may  see  them.  Similar 
restrictions  on  consvunption  result  from 
racial  discrimination  in  other  segments 
of  the  entertaiimient  industry — and.  for 
that  matter,  in  other  establishments 
which  receive  supplies,  goods  or  services 
through  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  power  to  remove  such  re- 
strictions by  eliminating  racial  discrim- 
ination is  clearly  applicable  to  places  of 
entertainment  customarily  presenting 
films  or  other  sources  of  entertainment 
which  move  in  interstate  comme"rce. 

Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment 
provides : 

No  state  shall  •  •  •  deny  to  any  person 
•  •  •  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Section  5  provides  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Laws  enforcing  the  amendment  must 
be  aimed  at  State  action.  Civil  Rights 
cases.  109  U.S.  3.  In  those  cases  the 
Couri;  held  that  certain  provisions  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  which  made  it 
unlawful  for  "any  person"  to  deny  to 
another  person  the  right  to  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  designated  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation, were  invalid  because  the 
statute  "makes  no  reference  whatever  to 
any  supposed  or  apprehended  violation 
of  the  14th  amendment  on  the  part  of 
the  States"— 109  U.S.  at  page  14. 


The  Court  in  the  Civil  Rights  cases — 
at  page  16 — contrasted  the  1875  public 
accommodations  law  before  it  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  (14  Stat.  27) ,  as 
reenacted  and  modified  In  1870  (16  Stat. 
140) .  The  latter  act  made  it  a  crime  for 
any  person,  "under  color  of  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  cus- 
tom." to  deprive  another  person  of  cer- 
tain rights  on  account  of  his  color  or  race. 
The  Couri;  point  out  that  the  1866  act. 
as  modified,  was  valid  because  it  pro- 
hibited State  action,  as  contrasted  with 
the  action  of  a  private  individual, 
through  the  use  of  the  above-quoted  lan- 
guage. Noting  the  absence  of  that  or 
comparable  language  in  the  1875  act,  the 
Court  found  that  it  was  addressed  to  pri- 
vate action  and  therefore  beyond  the 
power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  14th 
amendment. 

Title  n  uses  virtually  the  same  lan- 
guage in  section  201(d)  (1)  as  was  found 
lacking  to  make  the  act  of  1875  valid,  and 
section  201(d)(2)  also  gives  recognition 
to  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  State 
action.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  title  n 
relies  on  the  14th  amendment,  it  is  lim- 
ited to  situations  in  which  there  is  the 
requisite  State  action.  It  is  therefore 
consistent  with  the  decision  in  the  Civil 
Rights  cases  and  later  decisions  apply- 
ing the  concept  of  State  action.  It  ac- 
cepts the  Civil  Rights  cases  as  still  being 
the  law,  and  its  validity  does  not  in  any 
sense  depend  on  their  being  overruled. 
"State  action"  is  a  broad  concept.  Any 
significant  "degree  of  State  participa- 
tion and  involvement  in  discriminatory 
action"  may  bring  it  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  14th  amendment — Burton  v. 
Wilmington  Parking  Authority,  365  U.S. 
715.  724. 

Racial  discrimination  or  segregation 
which  is  or  purports  to  be  required  by 
State  or  local  law  is  obviously  the  most 
direct  kind  of  State  action.  It  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  all  such  laws  are  un- 
constitutional and  that  section  202,  which 
strikes  at  such  discrimination,  is  valid. 
Section  201(d)  provides  that  discrim- 
ination or  segregation  is  supported  by 
State  action  if  it  is  "carried  on  under 
color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance  or 
regulation."  The  quoted  phrase  is  taken 
from  a  civil  rights  provision  enacted  in 
1871 — 42  U.S.C.  1983.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  that  provision,  as  an  im- 
plementation of  the  14th  amendment,  is 
clear.  Monroe  v.  Pape,  365  U.S.  167,  171- 
187.  In  fact  the  decision  in  Civil  Rights 
cases  points  to  the  omission  of  that  pro- 
vision in  the  1875  statute  before  the 
Court  as  a  defect  in  the  statute. 

Section  201(d)  also  provides  that  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  is  supported 
by  State  action  if  it  is  "carried  on  under 
color  of  any  custom  of  usage  required 
or  enforced  by  officials  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof."  In  the 
Civil  Rights  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
read  the  word  "custom."  which  appeared 
in  the  1875  Civil  Rights  Act  without 
qualifying  language,  to  mean  custom  hav- 
ing the  force  of  law— 109  U.S.  16. 
Thus,  the  foregoing  language  in  section 
201(d)  would  seem  to  be  declarative  of 
the  concept  expressed  by  the  Court. 

Section  201(d)  of  title  n  provides 
finally  that  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion is  supported  by  State  action  if  it  is 


"fostered  or  required  by  action  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof." 
It  is  settled  that  there  need  not  be  State 
compulsion  to  find  "State  action"  In  re- 
lation to  otherwise  private  discrimina- 
tion. It  may  be  found,  for  example, 
where  a  private  establishment  is  allowed 
to  use  publicly  owned  property  or  to  re- 
ceive financial  or  other  benefits  from  a 
State,  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Au- 
thority. 365  U.S.  715;  where  a  private  or- 
ganization has  a  special  franchise  or 
privileges,  Steele  v.  L.  «fir  NJi.  Co..  323 
U.S.  192,  198;  or  where,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  State  lends  its  aid  to  the 
enforcement  of  discriminatory  practices 
carried  on  by  private  persons,  Shelley  v. 
Kramer.  334  U.S.  1. 

These  illustrations  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  The  existence  of  State  ac- 
tion in  any  situation  of  course  depends 
on  the  facts  and  circumstances.  Since 
section  201(d)  would  not  go  beyond  the 
concept  of  State  action,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  constitutionality  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  prohibitions  against  discrimina- 
tion proposed  in  title  II  do  not  violate 
the     fifth      amendment's      prohibition 
against  the  taking  of  private  property 
without  due  process  of  law.    Any  regiila- 
tory  statute  is,  to  some  extent,  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  private  property. 
The  regulation  proposed  here  does  not 
vary  in  principle  from  hundreds  of  statu- 
tory restrictions  affecting  businesses  and 
property.    Indeed,  the  public  accommo- 
dations laws  on  the  books  of  more  than 
30  States  are  solid  evidence  that  title  n 
would    not    unconstitutionally    abridge 
private  property  rights. 
TTTLK  vrr 
One  of  the  most  widespread  forms  of 
discrimination  harmful  to  the  Negro  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  is  racial  dis- 
crimination in  employment    Denial  to 
the  Negro  of  the  right  to  be  gainfiUly 
employed  shuts  him  off  from  all  prospect 
of   economic   advancement.    The   right 
to  be  served  in  places  of  public  accom- 
modation is  meaningless  to  the  man  who 
has   no   money.    The    opportunity    for 
education  in  an  integrated  school  or  col- 
lege is  lost  on  a  child  who  knows  that, 
whatever  his  education,  he  is  condemned 
to  a  life  of  unskilled  and  menial  labor 
punctuated  by  periods  of  unemployment. 
Congress  has  received  ample  evidence 
of   the  extent  and   seriousness   of   the 
problem  of  discrimination   in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.    The  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  recently  con- 
cluded, after  10  days  of  hearings : 

Job  opportunity  discrtmlnatlon  permeates 
the  national  social  fabric — North.  South, 
East,  and  West. 

Job  discrimination  Is  extant  In  almost 
every  area  of  employment  and  In  every  area 
of  the  country.  It  ranges  In  degrees  from 
patent  absolute  rejection  to  more  subtle 
forms  of  Invidious  distinctions.  Most  fre- 
quently. It  manifests  itself  through  relega- 
tion to  "traditional"  positions  and  through 
discriminatory  promotional  practices.  The 
maxim  "last  hired,  first  fired,"  is  applicable 
to  many  minority  groups,  but  mort  particu- 
larly Negroes,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  greater 
unemployment  rate  for  these  groups.  (H. 
Rept.  No.  570,  88th  Oong..  Ist  sess.,  p.  2.) 

The  wMnmlttee  report  points  out  that 
certain  rapidly  growing  fields  which  are 
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traditionally  prime  employers  of  young 
people,  are  among  the  chief  practitioners 
of  discrimination — banks  and  other 
financial  institutions,  advertising  agen- 
cies, insurance  companies,  trade  associa- 
tions, management  consulting  firms,  and 
book  and  publication  companies. 

Statistics  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  demonstrate 
the  gravity  of  the  problem.  Among 
male  family  breadwinners,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  today  among  nonwhites  ia 
three  times  what  it  is  among  whites, 
While  nonwhites  represent  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  the  total  ci- 
vilian work  force,  they  represent  more 
than  25  percent  of  those  who  have  beer 
out  of  work  more  than  26  weeks,  the 
long-term  unemployed.  Furthermore 
the  discrepancy  between  white  and  non- 
white  unemployment  rate  was  64  perceni , 
higher  than  the  white:  in  1952,  92  per- 
cent higher;  in  1957.  105  percent  higher 
and  in  1962,  it  was  124  percent  higher. 

Nor  are  comparative  vmemploymen; 
rates  the  most  significant  indicators  o' 
the  extent  to  which  discrimination  in 
employment  affects  our  racial  minorities . 
Where  nonwhites  are  employed,  it  is  gen|- 
erally  in  the  lower  paid  and  less  desirabl; 
jobs.  For  example,  17  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed nonwhites  have  white-collar  jobsfc 
the  corresponding  proportion  amon^ 
whites  is  47  percent.  Fourteen  percenjt 
of  all  employed  nonwhites  are  unskilled 
laborers  in  nonagricultural  Industrie^; 
the  corresponding  proportion  among 
whites  is  only  4  percent.  I 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  pointed  oqt 
in  his  testimony  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor:  I 

Negroes  make  up  90  percent  of  the  non- 
white  population  and  also  receive  the  brunt 
of  the  burden  of  discrimination.  Only  oni- 
half  of  1  percent  of  all  professional  englneefs 
are  nonwhites.  There  are  no  more  than|3 
percent  of  male  Negroes  employed  in  each  6f 
19  of  the  standard  professional  occupations 
for  which  we  have  data;  for  example,  ac- 
counting, architects,  chemists,  farm  assist- 
ance, and  lawyers.  These  numbers  are  de- 
presslngly  small.  | 

There    were   only    about    250    professional 
male   Negro  architects   In    1980;    the   larg^t 
number   In   any   of   the    19    professions   w^" 
about  4,500,  which  is  the  figure  for  docto 
Hearings  before  the  General  Subcommltt 
on  Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  88th  Congress,   1st  sessl 
page  445    (June  6,  1963). 
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Unquestionably  some  of  the  present 
disparity  between  the  employment  fi 
ures  for  whites  and  for  nonwhites  is  not 
the  direct  result  of  discrimination 
hiring.  For  many  skilled  jobs  there  [is 
a  lack  of  qualified  nonwhite  applican 
This  shortage  of  skills,  however,  is  At- 
tributable in  large  part  to  present  and 
past  patterns  of  discrimination  which 
discourage  Negroes  and  other  nonwhites 
from  preparing  themselves  for  those  jabs 
from  which  they  have  been  traditionally 
excluded  by  reason  of  their  race.  It  I  is 
an  unhappy  fact  that  if  all  racial  dis- 
crimination in  employment  were  to  ce^se 
tomorrow,  the  legacy  of  past  discrimina- 
tion, as  reflected  in  inadequate  trainifig. 
economic  and  cultural  deprivation,  as 
well  as  the  seniority  rights  of  the  present 
work  force,  will  be  felt  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration.   Permitting  such  discrimination 


to  continue  projects  these  evil  effects  still 
further  into  the  future. 

Title  VII  would  make  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice,  in  Industries  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce,  for  em- 
ployers of  more  than  25  persons,  em- 
ployment agencies,  or  labor  organizations 
with  more  than  25  members  to  discrimi- 
nate on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  in  connection  with 
employment,  referral  for  employment, 
membership  in  labor  organizations,  or 
participation  in  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  programs.  Exemptions  are  pro- 
vided for  governmental  bodies,  bona  fide 
membership  clubs,  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  for  situations  in  which  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin  is  a  bona 
fide  occupational  qualification  reasonably 
necessary  to  normal  business  operation, 
or  in  which  a  church-affiliated  educa- 
tional institution  employs  persons  of  a 
particular  religion. 

An  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  made  up  of  five  members 
appointed  for  staggered  5 -year  terms  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  would  be  created  to 
administer  the  law.  No  more  than  three 
members  of  the  Commission  would  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 
The  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
receive  and  investigate  charges  of  dis- 
crimination, and  to  attempt  through 
conciliation  and  persuasion  to  resolve 
disputes  involving  such  charges.  The 
Commission  will  have  no  power  to  issue 
enforcement  orders.  Enforcement  will 
be  left  to  the  courts.  The  experience  of 
State  and  local  commissions  indicates 
that  much  may  be  accomplished  in 
achieving  fair  employment  opportunities 
through  the  wise  and  imaginative  exer- 
cise of  persuasion,  mediation,  and  con- 
ciliation. 

If  efforts  to  secure  voluntary  compli- 
ance fail,  the  Commission  may  seek  re- 
lief in  a  Federal  district  court.    If  the 
Commission  fails  or  declines  to   bring 
suit  within  a  specified  period,  the  indi- 
vidual  claiming  to   be  aggrieved  may, 
with  the   written   consent  of  any   one 
member  of  the  Commission,  bring  a  civil 
action  to  obtain  relief.    In  either  case,  a 
full  judicial  trial  would  be  held.    Relief 
available  upon  suit  either  by  the  Com- 
mission or  an  individual  would  include 
injunctions  against  future  violations,  and 
orders  for  reinstatement  and,  in  appro- 
priate cases,  the  payment  of  back  pay. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  pressing  of  stale 
claims,  the  title  provides  that  no  suit 
may   be  brought  with  respect  to  any 
practice  occurring  more  than  6  months 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the 
Commission. 

Ample  provision  hajs  been  made  in 
title  VII  for  using  existing  State  fair 
employment  laws  and  procedures  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Present  State 
laws  would  remain  in  effect  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  conflict  directly 
with  Federal  law.  Furthermore,  where 
the  Commission  determines  that  a  State 
or  local  agency  has  and  is  exercising 
effective  power  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  employment  in  cases  covered  by  the 
title,  the  Commission  is  directed  to  seek 
agreements  with  that  agency  wherry 


the  Commission  would  refrain  from  pros- 
ecuting any  such  cases.  The  Commis- 
sion is  also  authorized  to  use  the  services 
and  employees  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies in  the  carrying  out  of  its  statutory 
duties,  and  to  reimburse  the  agencies 
accordingly.  Thus,  the  bill  envisions  the 
closest  cooperation  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  in  attacking  this  national 
problem. 

In  order  to  enable  employers,  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  labor  organizations 
to  bring  their  policies  and  procedures 
into  line  with  the  requirements  of  the 
title,  and  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  claims 
arising  while  such  adjustments  are  be- 
ing made,  the  provisions  prohibiting  un- 
lawful employment  practices  and  pro- 
viding relief  therefrom  are  not  to  take 
effect  until  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  title,  and  then  will  apply 
initially  only  to  employers  of  100  or  more 
employees  and  labor  organizations  of  100 
or  more  members.    With  respect  to  em- 
ployers of  75  to  99  employees  and  labor 
organizations  of  75  to  99  members,  title 
VII   would   become   applicable   2   years 
after  enactment;   with  respect  to  em- 
ployers of  50  to  74  employees  and  labor 
organizations  of   50   to   74   members,   3 
years  after  enactment;  and  with  respect 
to  employers  of  25  to  49  employees  and 
labor  organizations  of  25  to  49  members, 
4  years  after  enactment. 

The  Commission  is  granted  appro- 
priate powers  to  conduct  investigations, 
subpena  witnesses,  and  require  the 
keeping  of  records  relevant  to  determi- 
nations of  whether  unlawful  employment 
practices  have  been  committed. 

The  President  is  directed  to  convene 
one  or  more  conferences  of  Govern- 
ment representatives  and  representa- 
tives of  groups  whose  members  would  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  title, 
in  order  to  familiarize  the  latter  with  the 
provisions  and  in  order  to  make  plans 
for  the  fair  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  title. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem  of  discrim- 
ination in  employment  because  of  age 
and  to  make  a  report  thereon  to  Con- 
gress. 

Section  701(b)  of  the  bill  declares  that 
the  provisions  of  title  VII  are  necessary 
"to  remove  obstructions  to  the  free  flow 
of  commerce  among  the  States  and  with 
foreign  nations"  and  "to  insure  the  com- 
plete and  full  enjoyment  by  all  persons 
of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
secured  and  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  Title  Vn  is 
amply  supported  by  Congress  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  States 
and  with  foreign  nations. 

Title  VII  covers  employers  engsiged  In 
industries  affecting  commerce,  that  Is 
to  say,  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  commerce  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  possessions.  The  title 
also  applies  to  employment  agencies  pro- 
curing employees  for  such  employers  and 
labor  organizations  engaged  in  such  in- 
dustries. In  order  to  protect  the  free 
flow  of  commerce,  Congress  has  pre- 
viously legislated  with  respect  to  the 
practices  of  employers  and  labor  unions 
in  industries  affecting  such  commerce. 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  29  U£.C. 
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151,  152,  160;  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act,  29  U.S.C. 
401,  402.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  area  is  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  question.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  v.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp.,  301  U.S.  1  (1937) ;  Lawson  v.  Unit- 
ed States.  300  F.  2d  252,  254  (C.A.  10— 
1962) ,  and  the  amount  of  commerce  af- 
fected in  any  particular  case  is  not  a 
material  consideration  in  determining 
Congress  constitutional  power.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Fainblatt,  306 
U.S.  601.  606  (1939).  (See  also  Mabee 
V.  White  Plains  Publishing  Co.,  327  U.S. 
178  (1946).  holding  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.,  ap- 
plicable to  the  business  of  publishing  a 
daily  newspaper,  only  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  whose  circulation  is  out- 
side the  State  of  publication.) 

The  term  "affecting  commerce"  has 
a  long  history  of  judicial  application  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Fain- 
blatt, supra,  at  60€;  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  V.  Reliance  Fuel  Corp..  371 
U.S.  224,  226  (1963),  and  thus  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. As  the  Court  said  in  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  etc.,  v.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  322  U.S.  643,  648  (1944)  : 

Whether  or  no  practices  may  be  deemed 
by  Congress  to  affect  interstate  commerce 
is  not  to  be  determined  by  confining  Judg- 
ment to  the  quantitative  effect  of  the  ac- 
tivities immediately  before  the  Board.  Ap- 
propriate for  Judgment  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Immediate  situation  is  representative  of 
many  others  throughout  the  country,  the 
total  Incidence  of  which  If  left  unchecked 
may  well  become  far-reaching  In  Its  harm 
to  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  this  legis- 
lation have  been  unbounded  in  their  ef- 
forts to  alarm  unduly  and  grossly  mis- 
lead the  American  public.  History  pro- 
vides a  parallel  to  indicate  what  might 
be  the  fate  of  such  tactics.  In  volume 
3  of  his  "History  of  the  English-Speak- 
ing Peoples,"  Winston  Churchill  records 
this  account  of  a  similar  effort  against 
a  regulatory  measure  proposed  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  England's  first  Prime 
Minister : 

However,  In  1733  a  storm  broke.  Walpole 
proposed  an  excise  on  wines  and  tobacco,  to 
be  gathered  by  revenue  officers  In  place  of 
a  duty  at  the  ports.  The  measure  was  aimed 
at  the  vast  smuggling  that  rotted  this 
source  of  revenue.  Every  weapon  at  their 
command  was  used  by  the  opposition. 
Members  of  Parliament  were  deluged  with 
letters  Popular  ballads  and  pamphlets 
were  thrust  under  the  doors.  National 
petitions  and  public  meetings  were  or- 
ganized throughout  the  land.  Doleful 
Images  were  raised  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ex- 
cisemen. The  Englishman's  castle  was  his 
home;  but  this  citadel  would  be  Invaded 
night  and  day  by  revenue  officers  to  see 
whether  the  duty  had  been  paid. 

Such  was  the  tale — then  novel.  It  was 
spread  among  the  regiments  of  the  Army 
that  their  tobacco  would  cost  them  mcM-e, 
and  one  officer  reported  that  he  could  be  sure 
of  his  troops  against  the  pretender,  but  not 
against  excise.  The  storm  swamped  the 
country  and  alarmed  the  Government  ma- 
jority In  the  House  of  Conunons.  The  force 
of  bribes  was  overridden  by  fear  of  expul- 
sion from  the  enclosure  In  which  they  were 


distributed.  Walpole 's  majority  dwindled; 
his  supporters  deserted  him  like  sheep  stray- 
ing through  an  open  gate.  Defeated  by  one 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  campaigns  in 
English  history,  Walpole  withdrew  his  excise 
reform.  After  a  near  division  In  the  Hoxose 
of  Conunons  he  uttered  the  famous  Ba3rlng, 
"This  dance  can  no  longer  go."  He  crawled 
out  of  the  mess  successfully,  and  confined 
his  revenge  to  cashiering  some  of  the  Army 
officers  who  had  helped  his  opponents.  The 
violence  of  his  critics  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves, and  the  opposition  snatched  no  per- 
manent advantage. 

This  legislation  will  not,  by  itself,  abol- 
ish injustice.  That  must  come  through 
the  growing  understanding  and  good  will 
of  the  people.  However,  it  will  be  a  step 
forward  on  the  long  path  toward  mutual 
tolerance  and  understanding.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  we — and  I  refer  to  the 
white  citizens  of  America — are  not  in 
reality  giving  anything.  In  assuring 
these  rights  to  our  fellow  Americans  we 
are  only  reassuring  them  to  ourselves. 
It  is  for  our  sense  of  decency,  for  our 
conscience,  and  for  human  dignity — our 
own  and  our  neighbors.  Those  who  for 
selfish  reasons,  or  out  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  or  for  any  other  reasons,  are 
standing  in  the  way  of  constitutional 
rights  for  the  Negroes  of  America  are, 
in  a  sense,  to  be  pitied.  They  are  trying 
to  hold  back  the  tide  of  hviman  progress, 
to  halt  the  relentless  force  of  the 
strength  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  a 
hopeless  cause  and  a  pitiful  waste  of 
human  effort. 

To  take  this  all -important  step,  this 
Congress  should  labor  as  long  and  as 
hard  as  necessary.  Whatever  the  cost, 
the  strain,  or  personal  hardship,  we  must 
stay  in  session  imtil  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
has  been  passed.  Frankly,  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  no  right  to  speak  of 
hardship  when  we  look  at  the  suffering 
and  humiliation  endured  by  our  Negro 
citizens  due  to  failure  to  deliver  to  them 
the  full  blessings  or  liberty  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Civil  rights  is  the  most  important  do- 
mestic issue  facing  the  United  States 
today.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
national  purpose  and  challenges  our  na- 
tional will  and  wisdom.  If  our  democ- 
racy is  to  survive,  discrimination  because 
of  race  and  color  must  be  ended.  Ours 
must  be  a  nation  where  no  one  is  for- 
gotten and  where  all  stand  equal  before 
the  law  and  protected  in  all  their  rights 
and  in  all  their  liberties. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the 
very  able,  learned,  and  moving  address 
which  he  has  just  delivered  in  support  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  commend  him  for  his  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  one  of  the  really 
great  speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. I  hope  it  will  be  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  Senator's  home  State  of 
Ohio,  for  I  am  convinced  that  If  the 
speech  could  be  brought  home  to  the 


Senator's  constituents,  there  would  be 
little  doubt  that  he  would  be  returned 
for  another  6-year  term  in  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  makes  me  feel  very  good  indeed  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said  such  fine  things 
about  me  and  has  made  such  a  flattering 
comment  on  my  effort  here  today  and  on 
my  service  as  a  Senator  representing  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  address  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  count  it  as 
one  of  the  most  moving  and  telling  ad- 
dresses that  we  have  heard  on  the  civil 
rights  bill.  I  commend  him  highly  for 
his  leadership,  scholarship,  preparation, 
and  delivery  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  I  subscribe  to  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

TITLE   VI 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
made  a  speech  on  Tuesday  on  title  VI  of 
the  bill,  a  question  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  about  the  school 
districts  which  had  desegregated  rather 
than  lose  their  Pedersd  impacted  area 
funds.  I  have  the  information  now  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  that  there  have  been  16 
such  school  districts,  in  Florida,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  and  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  these  districts  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Florida:  Hillsborough  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction,  McDlU  AFB;  Santa  Rosa 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Whiting 
Field  Naval  Air  Station;  Okaloosa  County 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Eglln  AFB. 

Tennessee:  Shelby  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Memphis  Naval  Air  Station. 

Texas:  Abilene  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, Byess  AFB;  Mineral  Wells  Independent 
School  District,  Camp  Wolters;  Colorado  Con- 
solidated School  District  No  36,  Bergstrom 
AFB;  Burke  Burnett  Independent  School 
District,  Shepherd  AFB;  Potter  County  Con- 
solidated School  District  No.  3,  Amarlllo 
AFB:  Connolly  Consolidated  Independent 
School  District.  James  Connolly  AFB;  Fort 
Worth  Independent  School  District,  Carswell 
AFB;  Sherman  Independent  School  District, 
Sherman  AFB. 

Virginia:  York  County  School  Board, 
Langley  AFB;  City  of  Hampton  School  Board, 
Fort  Mom-oe;  Arlington  County  School 
Board,  Port  Myer;  Fairfax  County  School 
Board,  Fort  Belvolr. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  also  along 
the  same  line,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana questioned  a  chart  which  I  In- 
troduced, prepared  by  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, showing  for  flscal  year  1962  the  total 
Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  estimated  burden  of  Fed- 
eral grants  and  comparing  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  paid  in  Federal 
taxes  for  every  dollar  of  aid  received. 

As  I  now  have  received  an  up-to-date 
table  prepared  by  the  Tax  Foundation 
on  that  subject,  for  fiscal  year  1963,  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  als6 

be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  waf 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

follows: 

Table  4.— Total  Federal  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  estimated  burdefi 
of  Federal  grants,  fiscal  year  1963 
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a$ 


state 


Federal  grants-in-aid  * 


Pay- 
ments to 
States 


Total. 


MiUiiyn* 
$8,303.6 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona.. — - 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecilcut 

Delaware — 

Florida 

Georgia ■ 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kenti'cky 

Lorisiana 

Maine 

Maryland - 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi- 

Missouri.. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio-- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas.- — 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vinrtnia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  

District  of  Columbia. . 


Esti- 
mated 
bxjrden ' 


MQlwnt 
$8,303.6 


183.3 
46.5 
91.7 
121.6 
810.2 
120.1 
97.4 
27.3 
179.7 
207.6 
41.8 
51.3 
386.0 
143.3 
102.3 
87.5 
172.1 
252.2 
50.6 
118.6 
206.2 
297.4 
150.5 
135.4 
216.0 
63.5 
70.8 
29.8 
28.5 
177.9 
81.2 
606.4 
167.8 
39.0 
373.6 
187.3 
109.7 
423.3 
41.7 
91.7 
47.2 
207.6 
444.1 
65.4 
30.7 
181.3 
161.6 
98.9 
137.7 
48.5 
83.2 


Amount 

paid  fo  • 

every 

dollar 

of  aid 

receive! 


104.5 
9.2 
65.0 
58.6 
906.0 
89.4 
156.8 
36.7 
229.8 
143.4 
27.2 
28.5 
522.3 
208.7 
112.1 
95.6 
99.1 
109.5 
39.2 
152.0 
254.0 
360.6 
147.3 
68.8 
201.3 
31.7 
66.6 
23.9 
28.5 
332.5 
41.5 
910.3 
159.4 
23.6 
449.5 
100.1 
84.0 
495.6 
38.8 
72.5 
27.1 
122.6 
430.1 
39.3 
16.8 
163.6 
135.7 
59.5 
170.9 
19.1 
46.8 


$0. 


57 
20 
71 
48 

1  11 
74 

1  61 


>  Excludes  shared  revenues;  includes  highway  aid  s 
« The  tax  burden  for  aid  payments  is  assumed  •  o  De 
equal  to  aid  paj-ments.  The  burden  of  aid  paj-r  lents 
toanced  through  the  budeet  is  distributed  by  Sta  ;e  on  rights 
the  ba.sis  of  an  estimated  distribution  of  the  burd  ?n  of 
general  taxes;  the  burden  of  highway  aid  pa>-meiits  is 
distributed  bv  State  on  the  basis  of  a  Bureau  of  P  ablic 
Roads  estimate  of  the  State  distribution  of  taxes  ^oing 
to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Source:  Treasury  Department  and  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc.,  February  1964. 

HAWAH  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DELEGATION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  in  rdcent 
weeks,  I  have  been  hearing  from  many 
church  and  other  community  groupis  as 
well  as  from  individual  citizens  of  i  Ha- 
waii urging  that  the  Senate  pa4s  a 
strong,  effective  civil  rights  bill. 

This  week,  a  civil  rights  delegation 
from  Hawaii,  representing  these  Com- 
munity groups  and  citizens,  arriveid  in 
the  Capital.  Members  of  the  delegation, 
distinguished  and  outstanding  leaders  of 
the  50th  State,  are  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Abraham  K.  Akaka.  pastor  of  Kawaihao 
Church  and  chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Civil 


Rights  Commission;  the  Reverend  Law- 
rence S.  Jones,  president  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Council  of  Churches;  and  Charles 
CampbeU,  a  teacher  at  Leilehua  High 
School. 

Their  presence  here  in  Washington, 
over  5,000  miles  away  from  their  home 
State,  speaks  of  the  strong  desire  of  Ha 


gave  the  man  and  propounded  the  his- 
toric law  of  the  splintered  paddle. 

He,  Kamehameha,  would  guarantee  to 
all  his  people  their  physical  security  from 
robbers  and  brigands.  Indeed,  they 
might  lie  beside  the  highway  and  not  be 
molested,  on  pain  of  death  to  any  who 
might  violate  the  edict. 

In  thus  recognizing  both  the  right  ol 


waii's  people  that  our  Nation  live  up  to  ^  ^'^  i,  be  iTure  in  their  homes  and 

the  inalienable  guarantees  of  the  Constl-  ^'-f/°beloSingf  the  government's  re- 

tution  by  enacting  a  good,  strong,  civil  ^^^^^^i^fi^^^^p^S^t  this  right.  Kame- 

rightsbill.  hameha  established  the  first  civil  rights 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate  "fg^^'^j 

and    commend    these    three    dedicated  ^           although  ethnically  HawaU  is 

American  citizens  from  my  State  of  Ha-  ^5^;!  qj  many  nationalities,  Hawaii 

waU  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  ^^  ^  showplace  of  racial  harmony.    The 

cause  of  American  liberty,  freedom,  and  ^^^^^  settlers  were  the  Polynesians.   Cau- 

justice.  casian     sailors,     adventurers,     whalers, 

They  have  called  at  the  office  of  every  ^^.^^grg    ^nd  missionaries  were  second- 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  present  eacii  vomers    Then  followed  Chinese  contract 
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Senator  with  a  flower  lei  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

Aloha  from  the  people  of  Hawaii.    We  be 
Ueve  the  civil  rights  bill  means  human  dig 
nlty  and  equality   for  all  America, 
vote  "yes 


Please 
Mahalo  nul  loa  (many  thanks). 


laborers  recruited  to  work  the  sugar  plan- 
tations as  the  Hawaiians  were  not  in- 
clined to  hard  labor. 

With  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to 
the  United  States  in  1898.  Chinese  labor 
immigration  was  completely  prohibited 


Mr.  president,  the  flo.-er  .ar.and..are    -'h^-aw.  which  were  U.e^  m  .o^e^ex^ 


symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  Hawaii  which  is 
the  spirit  of  aloha,  of  brotherhood,  and 
of  love. 

The  message  accompanying  the  lels 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  strength  of  con- 
viction held  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  for 
the  American  precepts  of  equality,  fair- 
ness, and  justice. 

In  Hawaii,  people  of  many  widely  dif- 
ferent racial  and  cultural  backgrounds 
have  learned  to  live  in  harmony  and  good 
will  Typical  of  this  spirit  of  concord 
that  prevaUs  in  the  islands  is  the  civil 
rights  delegation  of  Reverend  Akaka, 
who  is  of  Hawaiian  extraction,  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Negro  ancestry,  and  Rev- 
erend Jones,  of  Caucasian  extraction. 

Hawaii's  outstanding  record  in  race 
relations  had  its  beginnings  in  the  an- 
cient monarchy  of  Hawaii  and,  indeed, 
coincides  with  Hawaii's  emergence  as  a 
unified  kingdom  in  1795  during  the  reign 
of  Kamehameha  I. 

It  was  this  great  King  who  established 
the  first  civil  rights  in  Hawaii,  when  in 
1797  he  promulgated  the  "Law  of  the 
Splintered  Paddle." 

Kamehameha,  the  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty which  bears  his  name,  was  born 
into  a  society  in  which  there  were  no  civil 


Each  chief  was  an  absolute  ruler  of 
his  people  and  maintained  his  power  by  a 
cruel  tabu  system  including  the  death 
penalty. 

While  he  was  consolidating  his  rule  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Kamehameha  en- 
gaged in  raiding  expeditions  along  the 
Puna  coast.  During  one  raid,  he  was  set 
upon  by  Puna  fishermen  who  resisted 
his  efforts  to  plunder  their  village. 

One  fisherman,  bolder  and  stronger 
than  the  rest,  brought  his  canoe  paddle 
down  heavily  on  Kamehameha,  splin- 
tering the  weapon.  Kamehameha  barely 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Later,  when  Kamehameha  was  undis- 
puted ruler  of  the  island,  the  fisherman 
was  brought  before  him  for  sentence. 
Kamehameha.  acknowledging  that  he, 
not  the  fisherman,  was  in  the  wrong,  for- 


States,  were  made  applicable  to  Hawaii. 

Japanese  contract  laborers  in  great 
numbers  were  also  imported  from  1885 
until  their  exclusion  in  1924. 

Portuguese,  Swedes,  Germans,  Kore- 
ans, South  Sea  islanders,  Puerto  Ricans, 
and  Filipinos  also  comprised  immigrant 
groups  brought  in  for  the  cultivation  and 
the  processing  of  sugar. 

Prom  these  heterogeneous  and  diverse 
ethnic  groups  has  evolved  a  homogeneous 
commimity— a  community  which  has 
been  termed  by  students  of  sociology  as 
a  "21st  century  society"  where  racial 
harmony  and  cooperation  are  normal 
and  accepted  conditions  of  life.  This 
spirit  of  working  together  pervades  civic, 
business,  political,  and  cultural  endeav- 
ors. There  is  sincere  respect  for,  rather 
than  mere  toleration  of,  each  other's  na- 
tionality, traits,  characteristics,  and  cul- 
tures. ,.        *      T* 

Acceptance  comes  from  the  heart,    it 
is  not  superimposed  by  such  means  as 
legislation,  judicial  process,  or  promo- 
tional campaigns.    We  live  brotherhood 
we  believe  in  it,  and  we  know  it  has  real 
prospect  for  success  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, for  it  satisfies  the  soul  and 
has  the  force  of  logic. 
President  Eisenhower  once  said: 
Hawaii  cries  insistently  to  a  divided  world 
that  all  our  differences  of  race  and  origin 
are  less  than  the  grand  and  Indestructible 
unity    of    our    common    brotherhood.     The 
world  should  take  time  to  listen  with  atten- 
tive ear  to  Hawaii. 

This  week.  Reverend  Akaka,  Reverend 
Jones,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  from  Hawaii, 
are  asking  the  Senate  to  heed  the  mes- 
sage of  Hawaii  and  enact  a  good,  strong 
civil  rights  bill. 

They  have  performed  a  fine  service  for 
Hawaii  and  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  on  his  remarks.  He 
is  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and 
most  capable  Senators.  The  words  he 
has  uttered  today  assert  a  fundamental 
truth,  and  the  whole  country  could  well 
read  them.    I  know  that  those  of  us  who 


are  interested  in  civil  rights  would  much 
prefer  to  have  a  society  In  which  civil 
rights  came  naturally  and  in  which  the 
feelings  and  nationalities  and  cultures 
of  various  people  were  respected,  as  they 
are  in  Hawaii.  The  Senator  hsis  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  discussion 
now  in  progress  in  the  Senate.  It  shows 
that  what  he  has  told  us  is  perhaps  the 
ideal  way,  even  though  we  may  need 
legislation,  and  do  need  legislation,  to 
help  show  the  path  and  help  guide  us 
to  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  very  kind  words.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  for  Hawaiian  statehood.  He 
has  fought  for  many  of  the  objectives 
that  I  have  fought  for  in  behalf  of  my 
State.    I  thank  him  for  his  compliment. 

I  agree  that  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted, because  I  know  that  some  States 
of  the  Union  do  not  follow  the  precepts 
that  we  follow  in  Hawaii.  Therefore,  it 
Is  necessary  that  laws  be  passed  which 
will  guarantee  civil  rights  and  guarantee 
liberties  to  our  citizens. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
remarks.  I  also  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  likewise  de- 
sire to  express  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  the  great  statement  he  has  made 
today. 

Mr.  FONG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  WISCONSIN  PRIMARY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, my  good  friend,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  commented  in  a 
television  interview  on  the  significance 
of  the  Wisconsin  primary  as  it  relates  to 
the  civil  rights  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

In  his  interpretation  of  this  election, 
he  unhesitatingly  assigned  the  large  vote 
secured  by  Governor  Wallace  to  Wiscon- 
sin Republicans  who,  he  said,  crossed 
over  in  the  open  Wisconsin  primary  to 
express  their  opposition  to  the  civil  rights 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  he  indirectly 
commended  Wisconsin  Democrats  for 
their  support  of  Governor  Reynolds  and 
their  party  support  of  the  bill  on  civil 
rights. 

I  want  to  comment  on  my  good  friend's 
interpretation  of  this  election.  First,  this 
bill  which  is  so  critical  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country  and  all  of  its  citizens  is 
either  a  bipartisan  matter,  or  it  is  not. 
Up  to  the  point  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  Wisconsin  primary,  I  had  been  un- 
der the  impression  that  this  legislation 
was  being  approached  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  Now,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  rele- 
gate it  to  a  partisan  issue. 

There  is  nothing,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  Wis- 
consin primary  to  lead  one  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  those  election  results  demon- 
strated a  partisan  attitude  on  civil 
rights.  Let  me  make  my  point  clear. 
Governor  Reynolds  and  Governor  Wal- 
lace, running  in  the  Democratic  primary, 
compiled  a  total  of  769,745  votes,  or  72.3 


percent  of  the  total  vote.  Congressman 
Byrnes,  running  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary, collected  294,724  votes,  or  27.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  1,064,469  votes  cast. 

Some  news  media,  and  apparently  the 
Junior  Senator  frcMn  Maryland,  quickly 
compared  the  results  of  this  primary 
with  the  results  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1960,  when  Vice  President  Nixon 
outdrew  President  Kennedy  by  895,175 
to  830,805. 

The  significant  comparison  should  be 
mswle  with  the  presidential  primary  elec- 
tion of  1960  when  President  Keimedy 
engaged  in  the  Wisconsin  primary  with 
our  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  These  two  candidates  in  the 
Democratic  primary  compiled  842,777 
votes,  or  71.3  percent.  Vice  President 
Nixon,  unopposed  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary, drew  28.7  percent  or  339,383  votes. 

Thus,  the  Democrat  contested  pri- 
mary, in  both  instances,  drew  well  over 
twice  as  many  votes  as  the  uncontested 
Republican  primary  in  the  primary  elec- 
tions of  1960  and  1964  although  the  Re- 
pmblican  presidential  candidate  outdrew 
the  Democrat  presidential  candidate  in 
the  general  election. 

Who  can  logically  assign  a  partisan 
interpretation  to  the  261,000  votes  cast 
for  Governor  Wallace  when,  in  fact,  the 
total  vote  for  Grovemors  Wallace  and 
Reynolds  exceeded  those  of  the  Demo- 
crat candidates  in  the  1960  primary  by 
only  1  percent.  There  were,  undoubted- 
ly, some  crossover  Republicans,  but  I 
object  most  vigorously  to  either  tne 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  or  the 
press  attempting  to  assign  the  respon- 
sibility for  261,000  so-called  antl-civil- 
rights  votes  to  the  Republicans  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Secondly,  I  would  emphasize  at  this 
point  in  our  considerations  that  we  had 
better  determine  that  either  this  bill  is 
going  to  be  a  bipartisan  bill,  which  we 
will  support  and  defend  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  every  precinct  in  the  Nation 
as  a  bipartisan  policy,  or  it  is  going  to 
be  a  political  issue.  If  it  is  to  fall  in  that 
latter  category,  those  whose  rights  are 
at  stake  also  have  the  right  to  know  that 
they  are  being  used  rather  than  served. 


"a  challenge"^peech  by  gary 
Mcdonough,  president,  united 
nations  club,  judge  memo- 
rial high  school,  salt  lake 

CITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  a  young  American — his  spirits 
high,  and  his  hopes  undaunted  by  disap- 
pointment and  setback — hears  more 
clearly  the  call  of  the  times  than  does  an 
adult.  And  he  often  can  put  that  call 
into  simple  and  fundamental  language. 

I  feel  that  young  Gary  McDonough, 
president  of  the  United  Nations  Club  at 
the  Judge  Memorial  High  School  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  written  a  talk  which 
mesisures  up  to  these  standards,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  it  in  the 
Record.  Gary  has  called  his  speech,  "A 
Challenge,"  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
exactly  that  to  everyone  who  reads  it. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Challxngx 

(By    Gary    McDonough,    president    of    the 

United  Nations  Club,  Judge  Memorial  High 

School,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah) 

Fellow  Americans,  there  comes  a  certain 
challenge  to  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
It  Is  a  challenge  whose  birth  took  place  over 
a  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ago.  but 
In  all  that  time  It  has  not  been  changed  or 
altered.  For  that  challenge  Is  the  one  posed 
to  us  by  our  unique  right  to  freedom.  Por 
every  right  that  we  possess  there  Is  a  duty. 
a  duty  whose  responsibility  Increases  with 
the  importance  of  that  right.  There  Is  no 
greater  or  more  Important  right  to  Ameri- 
cans than  our  freedom.  Our  obligation  to 
protect  this  freedom,  our  responsibility  to 
spread  this  freedom,  our  duty  to  uphold  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  are  great  challenges  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

This  challenge  to  citizenship  has  never 
been  an  easy  one  to  answer,  and  many  have 
answered  with  their  lives.  During  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  the  call  was  answered  well 
and  we  won  our  Independence.  The  War 
Lords  of  Europe  and  Asia  questioned  this 
freedom  and  again  we  were  triumphant. 
Today  there  comes  a  challenge  which  Is  also 
not  easily  answered.  Otir  enemies  today  are 
not  the  Red  Coats  of  General  Burgoyne,  not 
Hitler's  forces  nor  the  armies  of  Jai>an,  but 
rather  the  dual  enemies  of  communism  and 
Indifference.  These  evUs  cannot  be  silenced 
by  the  roar  of  cannon  or  the  firing  of 
muskets. 

Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  has  boldly  de- 
clared that  he  will  bury  us.  His  aim  Is  to 
destroy  our  system  of  government  so  that 
he  may  emerge  as  victor  of  the  cold  war. 
How  can  we  prevent  his  threatening  predic- 
tions from  coming  true?  Certainly  we  as 
Individuals  cannot  go  about  chasing  Soviet 
spies,  nor  can  we  pull  our  muskets  down 
off  the  walls  and  shoot  anyone  whom  we 
believe  to  be  a  Communist.  Our  battle 
against  communism  Is  not  one  to  be  fought 
on  either  an  Individual  or  on  a  thermonu- 
clear level.  Rather  It  Is  a  battle  which  will 
be  decided  ultimately  on  the  moral,  social, 
military,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

Our  elected  oSlclalB,  therefore,  will  do 
most  of  the  fighting.  We  are  challenged 
by  our  conscience  to  give  our  country  the 
best  possible  representation  In  this  tanattle. 
If  we  shirk  this  responsibility  we  are  aban- 
doning the  challenge  which  citizenship  has 
given  us.  If  we  are  Indifferent  In  our  voting 
for  elected  officials  then  we  nin  the  risk  of 
losing  our  freedom.  As  Americans  we  have  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  see  that  this  free- 
dom is  not  lost.  We  must  vote  honestly  and 
Intelligently  for  the  officials  we  feel  are  best 
qualified,  for  they  will  not  only  determine 
our  destiny,  but  the  destiny  of  the  entire 
free  world.  The  leaders  we  elect  will  not 
only  lead  our  country  to  victory  or  to  defeat, 
but  the  entire  Western  World  as  well. 

It  Is  extremely  Important,  therefore,  that 
Americans  today  realize  that  the  world  Is 
looking  to  us  for  leadership.  We  cannot  win 
the  cold  war  without  the  support  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  We  can  no  longer 
revert  to  the  Isolationist  policies  of  the  past 
if  we  expect  to  win.  The  opinions  of  the 
smallest  countries  In  the  world  become  ex- 
tremely Important  If  they  carry  with  them 
the  oplnons  of  other  nations.  Hence,  the 
free  world  is  examining  the  United  States 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye.  The  people  of  the 
world  examine  every  aspect  of  our  society  In 
hope  for  a  better  future. 

The  United  States  has  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  equality  of  all  mankind  since  its 
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revolutionary  beginning.    When,  for  the  fl; 

time  in  the  hUtory  of  man,  a  democracy  suj 

ceeded  In  giving  Its  people  a  truly  Just  at 

successfully  workable  form  of  representatl 

government.     The  .reedoms  which  we  enj< 

in  the  United  States  are  unique  in  the  histoi 

of  man.  for  they  are  not  just  given  to  tl 

rich  and  powerful,  but  guaranteed  to  evety 

citizen  of   the  covmtry.     If  these  were  ttte 

Ideals  for  which  our  country  was  found*d 

then  we  are  challenged  by  our  citizenship  to 

protect  them.     If  the  rights  of  oui  felldw 

citizens  are  being  Infringed  upon,  then  w»io 

Is  to  say  that  ours  will  not  be  next?     If  ^e 

are  Indifferent  to  those  who  would  take  o1 

rights  away  from  us  then  we  do  not  deserve  |to 

have  them.    If  we  preach  of  equality  to  the 

emerging  African  nations  and  then  deny  this 

equality   to   our   Negro  citizens   we   becoi|ie 

hypocrites  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  allow  this  challenge  to  go  ua- 
answered.  We  must  proceed  to  oppose  these 
enemies  who  would  destroy  us  with  the  same 
enthiisiasm  that  the  colonists  had  at  Con- 
cord and  with  the  same  conviction  that  cur 
soldiers  had  on  the  battlefronts  of  Germany 
and  Japan.  Our  victory  over  commiini  im 
depends  on  the  strength  and  stability  of  cur 
Government,  and  that.  In  turn,  depends  upon 
how  well  we  accept  our  challenge  to  citiz<  n- 

ship. 

This  challenge  is  a  personal  one  and  so 
each  and  every  American  must  strive  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  answered.  We  must  over- 
come our  bitterness,  our  sectionalism,  our 
indifference.  We  must  throw  out  our  racial 
prejudice.  We  must  fight  to  see  that  our 
freedoms  are  not  taken  from  us.  and  we  m^st 
become  Intelligent  and  Informed  voters,  i  If 
we  do,  then  no  power,  no  matter  how  strong, 
no  matter  how  threatening,  will  ever  b\iry  "" 
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RAILROAD  STRIKE  THREAT 
Mr.  MORSE  (during  the  delivery 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Yoxjng  of  Ohio) .  ^, 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  me  with  the  understanding  tpat 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  ^ith 
the  understanding  that  my  intervention 
will  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Record,  iind 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Seba- 
tor's  shielding  to  me  will  not  count  when 
he  proceeds  again  as  the  completion  of  a 
first  speech?  I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks in  regard  to  a  crisis  which  don- 
fronts  our  country.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  rule 
of  germaneness? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  I  ask  unaninftous 
consent  that  the  rule  of  germaneness  be 

waived. - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  J 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  consultation  with  high  Govfern- 
ment  oflBcials  in  cormection  with  J  the 
threat  of  a  railroad  strike.  I  rais^  my 
voice  at  this  time  in  a  plea  to  the  parties 
to  that  dispute  to  recognize  the  solemn 
responsibility  they  have,  to  be  exercised 
to  the  utmost — responsibilities,  inl  the 
case  of  the  brotherhoods,  to  their  r^ern- 
bership:  in  the  case  of  the  carriere,  to 
their  stockholders;  in  the  case  of  poth, 
to  the  American  people.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  Icon- 
sent  that  excerpts  from  speeches  t^at  I 
made  on  August  27.  1963,  in  relati(>n  to 
the  rail  crisis  of  last  year  be  print^  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  do  not 
rise  to  say,  "I  told  you  so."  for  that  is  not 
important.  But  I  do  rise  to  plead  with 
the  Senate  not  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take that  it  made  last  August,  for  we  can 
make  it  again,  and  the  problem  will 
again  remain  unresolved. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  August  I 
urged  adoption  of  the  program  offered 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  would  provide  a  procedure  for  the 
settlement  of  the  railroad  dispute.  I 
warned  then  that  the  dispute  would  not 
be  settled  by  the  compulsory  arbitration 
law  passed  by  the  Congress,  because 
there  was  imbedded  in  that  law  the  as- 
surance, in  my  judgment,  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  settling  the  dispute  by 
that  procedure. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  set  up  an  ad 
hoc   compiilsory   arbitration  board   for 
two  major  issues,  and  did  nothing  of 
effectiveness    in    connection    with    the 
other  issues  which,  so  far  as  the  workers 
are  concerned,  are  perhaps  more  armoy- 
ing  and  perhaps  of  more  direct  interest 
to  the  local  parties  concerned  than  the 
two  so-called  major  Issues  which  the 
Congress  thought  it  was  dealing  with 
when  it  enacted  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law.  .i  «  J 
Its  judgment  was — and  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  mistake  in  judgment — that 
if  those  two  issues  were  got  out  of  the 
way  the  storm  cloud  would  evaporate  in 
the  'skies,   and  the  problem  would  be 
settled.  . 
Senators  will  find  that  in  my  speech 
last  August  I  said  to  the  Senate : 

Remember,  when  the  Issue  comes  up  again 
in  6  months — 


Because  that  is  when  I  thought  It 
would  come  up  again,  and,  of  course.  It 
brewed  all  during  March,  and  we  are 
now  in  April — 

we  shall  be  that  much  closer  to  the  Novem- 
ber election. 

In  my  judgment,  the  result  of  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress  was  to  strengthen  the 
political  arm  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. The  issue  is  not  one  which 
should  ever  be  settled  in  the  poUtical 
arena  The  complex  of  issues  must  be 
settled  by  finding  the  facts  and  applying 
the  facts  to  the  problems  involved  in  the 
dispute. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  now  in  a  wors- 
ened position  because  Congress  enacted 
a  law  that  was  ad  hoc  in  its  effect;  it 
created  a  board  that  really  did  not  have 
the  type  of  procedural  authority  and 
sustaining  existence  as  that  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended, in  what  I  think  was  the  only 
sound  proposal  before  Congress  at  the 

time.  .       , 

Of  course,  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
were  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  re- 
ferring the  issues  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  I  shall  always  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  they  were  al- 
lowed to  prevail,  because  the  proposal  of 
President  Kennedy  would  have  given  to 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  exactly  the 
procedural  protection  they  needed — ex- 


actly the  procedural  protection  which, 
if  they  had,  in  my  judgment,  they  would 
not  find  themselves  today  in  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

The  Senate  made  a  great  mistake  in 
following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  for  en- 
acting the  legislation  that  was  enacted, 
instead  of  the  proposed  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  President  Kennedy.  We 
made  another  serious  mistake  when  we 
even  modified  the  language  of  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  adopted  the  McGee  amend- 
ment" all  we  did  was  to  buy  the  trouble 
that  now  faces  the  United  States  in  this 
dark  day  in  the  field  of  railroad  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

But  that  is  behind  us.  I  do  not  raise 
my  voice  today  to  weep  over  spilled  milk, 
but  I  raise  the  question.  "What  must  we 
do  now?"  .,  ^     ... 

What  I  worry  about  is  that  if  tonight 
the  plug  is  pulled,  as  they  say  in  labor 
parlance,  and  the  strike  starts,  there  wiU 
be  a  substitution  of  emotional  attitudes 
for  intellectual  solutions  to  the  problem. 
For  that  reason  I  said  in  my  opening  re- 
marks today,  to  both  carriers  and  man- 
agement. "This  is  the  time  to  take  stock 
of  your  responsibilities." 

What  we  need,  of  course,  is  a  continu- 
ing procedure,  not  an  ad  hoc  procedure 
which  provided  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, which  functioned  on  a  couple  of 
issues  and  then  passed  out  of  existence. 
The  record  was  clear  that  the  bargaining 
provided  for  in  the  McGee  amendment 
and  the  committee  solution  had  no  pros- 
pect of  successful  operation.  It  was  a 
baseless  hope  that  this  dispute  could  be 
settled  by  that  kind  of  procedure,  for 
what  is  needed  is  a  continuing  proce- 
dure. ^  „.    X  * 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of- 
fered both  sides  the  protection  of  the 
procedures  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act — and  how  important  they  are— giv- 
ing them  also  in  that  bill  a  procedure 
that  would  apply  for  2  years.  Then  it 
would  have  been  back  with  us,  to  decide 
the  issue  in  calm  deliberation,  to  decide 
whether  we  should  continue  it.  modify 
it,  or  substitute  something  for  it.  If 
ever  a  President  was  let  down,  the  Presi- 
dent was  let  down  by  the  Senate  on  that 
fateful  day.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
understand  why  that  course  of  action 
was  followed  in  this  body. 

If  the  impending  strike  is  called,  the 
answer  is  not  more  legislation  of  the  type 
passed  last  year.  The  answer  is  not  to 
impose  upon  the  industry  and  labor  an- 
other compulsory  arbitration  law. 

Everything  I  said  at  that  time— and 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  some  excerpts 
from  what  I  said— against  compulsory 
arbitration  for  settling  disputes  between 
labor  and  management  is  as  applicable 
today  as  it  was  last  August.  It  is  more 
applicable,  for  it  only  gives  me  another 
case  in  substantiation  of  my  point. 

Let  me  say  to  management  and  the 
brotherhoods  that  they  once  again  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  citizen  statesmen. 
They  once  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  a  precious  right  of  freedom— 
the  right  to  resolve  their  differences  by 
the  procedures  of  voluntarism.     They 
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know  as  well  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows  how  they  can  do  it.  They 
know  that  if  they  will  only  relax  their 
tensions,  if  they  will  only  let  their  im- 
pulses get  Into  the  cortex  and  into  the 
thalamus  gland,  they  can  resolve  the  is- 
sues on  the  basis  of  voluntarism,  in  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders,  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  American  people. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did 
not  say  on  the  floor  today  that  if  the 
transportation  system  of  this  country 
is  pulled  down  into  a  costly  strike,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
sort to  legislation. 

Let  me  very  quickly  add.  as  a  side  re- 
mark to  my  leadership  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  clear  that  his  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  the  civil  rights 
debate,  by  not  allowing  committee  meet- 
ings and  a  morning  hour,  and  by  insist- 
ing that  Senators  confine  their  attention 
to  the  civil  rights  bill,  had  the  reserva- 
tion annexed  to  it  that,  of  course,  the 
objections  would  be  waived  for  any  na- 
tional calamity. 

I  waived  them  in  connection  with  the 
calamity  of  the  Alaftkan  earthquake.  I 
shall  do  so  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional calamity  that  would  follow  a  na- 
tionwide railroad  strike,  which  would 
paralyze  transportation  and  thereby 
soon  paralyze  the  economy  of  this  coim- 
try. 

But  I  ask  the  carriers  and  the  broth- 
erhoods what  they  hope  to  gain  by 
throwing  their  problem  into  the  boiling 
pot  of  legislative  politics  at  this  late 
hour. 

In  my  judgment,  they  will  gain 
nothing  but  more  losses — loss  of  rights, 
loss  of  prestige,  and  the  most  valuable 
possession  they  have — loss  of  public  con- 
fidence and  respect. 

I  say  to  both  sides  in  this  dispute  that 
neither  side  should  overlook  the  great 
loss  it  will  suffer  in  American  public 
opinion,  respect,  and  confidence,  if  it 
fails  to  find  a  policy  of  volimtarism  for 
the  settlement  of  the  disputes. 

A  series  of  options  is  available  to  the 
parties  for  the  resort  to  voluntarism.  I 
do  not  speak  for  the  President,  nor  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  However.  I  am 
completely  satisfied  that  any  fair  and 
reasonable  proposal  for  the  setting  up  of 
voluntary  procedures  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  would  receive  an  atten- 
tive and  friendly  ear  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  would 
certainly  receive  a  friendly  ear  from  the 
Congress. 

The  issue  should  not  be  thrown  again 
into  the  cauldron  of  congressional 
politics.  It  should  not  be  thrown  again 
into  the  legislative  pot.  In  my  judg- 
ment, what  would  come  out  would  not 
be  a  living,  vital  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  be  of  use  to  this  country  in  the 
settlement,  not  only  of  this  dispute  but 
of  other  emergency  and  critical  cases 
that  will  arise  in  the  future.  Instead,  it 
would  set  another  unfortvmate  and  bad 
precedent,  just  as  the  law  that  was  en- 
acted last  August  was  an  unfortvmate 
and  bad  precedent  and  had  no  hope  of 
success  at  the  time,  and  has  no  hope  of 


success  now.  for  any  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs]  wants  me  to  yield,  and  I 
yield  to  him  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  and 
under  the  same  understanding  with 
respect  to  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  heard 
the  prophetic  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  last  August.  I  joined  him  then. 
He  and  I  sat  next  to  each  other  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  in  the  White  House  and 
anticipated  precisely  what  has  occurred. 
I  have  great  honor  in  joining  him  now. 

I  gather  that  implicit  in  the  plea  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  that  the  date 
or  moment  of  the  strike  which  is  immi- 
nent should  be  deferred.  I  believe  that 
the  next  time  there  is  legislation  it  may 
very  well  be  seizure  legislation,  because 
we  have  learned  now  that  we  cannot  leg- 
islate halfway.  When  we  get  into  it. 
we  must  get  into  it  the  whole  way. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  could  be  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  a  procedure  of  turning  the  whole 
collective  bargaining  process  over  to  the 
Government,  which  certainly  would  not 
satisfy  labor. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  in  the  urgent 
plea  he  has  made  so  eloquently.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  call  off  the  day  or  mo- 
ment of  the  strike  which  threatens. 
When  the  strike  is  called,  the  fat  will 
be  in  the  fire. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much.  I  am  glad 
that  he  made  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. I  say  most  respectfully  and  un- 
critically that  I  hope  that  the  parties 
are  unable  to  settle  the  matter  by  re- 
sorting to  voluntarism,  and  we  get  into 
a  legislative  controversy  over  the  issue 
again,  it  will  not  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  In  my  judgment,  it 
should  not  have  gone  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  in  the  first  place. 

In  my  judgment,  the  place  for  a  prob- 
lem such  as  this  should  always  be  in 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, because  it  deals  with  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  collective  bargaining.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  a  particular  in- 
dustry is  bound  up  in  commerce,  or  is 
bound  up  in  some  other  economic  oper- 
ation. The  overall  problem  is  a  labor 
problem.  I  sincerely  hope  that  If  we 
must  deal  with  it  legislatively— and  I 
pray  that  we  do  not — the  problem  will 
go  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  not  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  about  the  merits  of  what 
was  done  last  August,  or  what  Is  hap- 
pening now.  I  believe  it  is  amply  cletir 
from  the  Record  that  every  member  of 
the  committee  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that,  first,  this  was  a  so- 
called  one-stop  piece  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  arbitration  on  the  so-called 
major  Issues;   and  second  that  on  the 


other  Issues  there  was  some  hope— as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said  today — that 
the  parties  would  volunteer  to  reach  an 
adjustment. 

We  also  expressed  the  fear — and  we 
were  somewhat  prophetic — that  they 
probably  would  not  reach  an  agreement 
and  that  we  would  be  back  again  on  the 
so-called  secondary  issue — where  we  are 
now.  I  believe  the  record  Is  amply  clear 
on  that  point. 

As  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tees In  this  matter,  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  I  recall. 
Included  the  provision  that  the  dispute 
be  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  That  subject  clearly  falls 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

The  bill  w£is  amended.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  did  much  yeoman  work 
on  the  bin.  Many  meetings  were  held. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
theory  was  rejected,  for  many  reasons. 
The  bill  came  from  the  committee,  but 
there  was  a  note  of  urgency  Involved,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  and  we  had  to  move 
quickly. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  have  anyone  point 
the  finger  at  the  committee.  It  did  a 
good  job.  It  worked  hard  on  the  prob- 
lem. It  thought  It  was  doing  the  right 
thing.  I  still  believe  the  committee  did 
the  right  thing  on  the  so-called  major 
Issues.  Its  members  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  labor  matters,  too.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  all  devoid  of  experience  In 
labor  matters. 

I  am  Inclined  to  be  a  little  modest 
about  myself,  but  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  not  devoid  of  knowledge  about 
labor  problems.  He  has  dealt  with  them 
during  much  of  his  political  career,  and 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  much  can  be  accomplished  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  I  repeat  the  same  sug- 
gestion made  by  him,  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  matter  if  the  problem  were  again 
to  be  thrown  into  the  lap  of  Congress. 
When  the  bill  was  brought  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  opinion  was 
expressed  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  my  good  friend  from  Washington — 
and  I  mean  exactly  that,  he  is  my  good 
friend — I  state  most  respectfully  that  I 
am  in  complete  disagreement  with  his 
observations. 

He  and  I  are  as  far  apart  as  to  what 
his  committee  did.  and  the  procedure  it 
followed  last  August,  as  the  North  and 
South  Poles.  In  my  judgment,  nothing 
he  can  say  by  way  of  rationalization  or 
explanation  can  change  the  fact — and 
this  is  my  opinion  as  a  Senator,  to  which 
I  am  entitled — that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  should  have  supported  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
hilt  last  August,  and  accepted  his  bill. 
The  committee,  however,  left  him  cold. 
In  my  judgment,  that  is  when  the  great 
mistake  was  made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree  


Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  wish  to  yield 
until  I  finish  my  remarks.  I  intend  to 
say  what  I  wish  to  show.  The  Senator 
has  already  spoken. 
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Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  his  opin- 
ion. Seventeen  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  another  opinion. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  expressing  m5^ 
opinion,  that  the  results  show  that  thte 
committee  made  a  great  mistake  in  net 
following  the  recommendations  and  tne 
program  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  discussion  in  the  confei- 
ence  which  a  good  many  of  us  had  witti 
the  President  of  the  United  States.       I 

I  believe  there  is  no  question  that  we 
should  have  supported  the  President  jo 
the  hilt;  but.  as  I  said  at  the  beginnirtg 
of  my  remarks,  that  is  water  over  the 
dam  or  water  under  the  bridge— what- 
ever figure  of  speech  one  wishes  to  u*. 

The  question  now  is,  where  do  we  *o 

from  here?  I 

Mr  President,  I  have  a  few  more  com- 
ments to  make  by  way  of  suggestionsjo 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  I  offer  th^ 
only  to  be  helpful  to  the  parties,  becautee 
they  do  not  have  many  hours  left  before 
the  deadline  will  have  to  be  faced. 
Mr    PASTORE.    Mr.    President, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  no  o 
in  the  Senate  was  more  involved  in  t 
situation  than  I.    I  was  chairman  of  t 
committee.    Unfortunately,  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  the  regular  chairman  h^d 
to  be  absent  from  the  hearings  because 
of  illness.    It  fell  upon  me  to  conduct  the 
hearings  and  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  bill  tnat 
was  reported  by  the  committee.  I 

In  the  first  instance,  it  was  regrettable 
that  the  matter  had  to  come  to  the  Coh- 
gress.  It  actually  put  us  In  the  posltlbn 
where  we  were  substituting  for  all  col- 
lective bargaining.  That  of  course  vias 
very,  very  unfortunate,  and  no  one  un- 
derstood that  better  than  I. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  took  the  posi- 
tion that  a  national  strike  of  the  rsjil- 
roads  was  absolutely  intolerable  and  that 
it  would  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  ecdn- 
omy  of  the  United  States.  I 

That  was  the  position  taken  by  {he 
President  and  he  made  some  fundamen- 
tal recommendations.  I  wish  to  say  Ion 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  tjat 
he  was  consistent  at  that  time,  and  tl|iat 
he  Is  consistent  now.  There  Is  not  One 
word  he  has  stated  here  today  that! he 
did  not  state  at  that  time,  that  hejild 
not  state  at  all  of  our  meetings.  He  ailso 
said  at  that  time  that  it  would  cctoie 
back  to  haunt  us.  The  fact  is.  it  md 
come  back  to  haunt  us.  We  deviated 
slightly  from  the  original  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President.  Of  course  thjere 
were  practical  considerations.  The  mjat- 
ter  came  before  a  committee  of  17  mem- 
bers, members  who  had  ideas  of  t^eir 
own.  , 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  pri- 
vate meetings  we  had  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  meetings  we  had  \^lth 
representatives  of  the  union  and  x^lth 
representatives  of  management,  took  the 
position  that  the  authority  should!  be 
given  exclusively  to  the  Committee!  on 


Commerce    and    that    the    comml 
should  adjudicate  all  the  Issues  once 
for  all.    But.  even  if  the  committee 
adjudicate  the  issues  once  and  for  al 


course,  it  was  conceded  that  new  dis- 
agreements might  arise,  thereafter 
which,  could  be  cause  for  a  new  strike. 
If  the  parties  could  not  get  together  un- 
der a  system  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  pwlnt  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  quite  unfair  to  say  this  whole 
matter  was  a  failure  because  of  the 
action  of  the  committee.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  a  practical  and  realistic  sit- 
uation. Many  members  on  the  commit- 
tee did  not  want  legislation  at  all.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  They  did  not 
want  any  legislation  at  all. 

There  were  a  few  on  the  committee 
who  thought  that  this  was  more  or  less 
punitive  against  the  workers.  We  were 
confronted  with  a  human  problem — a 
very  human  problem — and  there  was  not 
much  question  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  committee  that  some  of  these  jobs 
were  absolutely  unnecessary. 

However,  how  does  a  man  tell  a  rail- 
road worker  who  has  been  working  for 
the  railroad  20  or  25  years  that  his  job 
is  no  longer  necessary,  that  he  must  leave 
his  job?  That  was  quite  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  represented  labor.  They  were  in 
the  difficult  position  where  they  had  to 
go  to  the  rank  and  file  of  their  members 
and  say  to  them,  "A  certain  percentage 
of  you  must  go." 

The  argument  was  made  that  this 
dispute  could  be  adjusted  by  attrition. 
We  went  into  that  argument  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

The  Issue  Is  back  again  to  haunt  us. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  it  has  come  back  to 
us.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
utters  the  fervent  prayer  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  It  will  not  be  referred 
again  to  the  Commerce  Committee.  This 
is  a  very  disagreeable  chore.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  always  been 
sympathetic  toward  the  worker.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  nobility  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that 
the  unions  had  a  right  to  strike.  Under 
our  system  of  collective  bargaining  they 
have  the  right  to  strike. 
The  President  did  not  want  a  strike. 
That  Is  the  position  which  confronts 
us  now. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  big  rail- 
roads has  already  been  struck.  The 
same  thing  will  happen  to  other  rail- 
roads. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  ex- 
horting the  unions  not  to  strike.  I  am 
afraid  that  his  words  are  falling  on  deaf 
ears,  the  unhearlng  ears  of  both  labor 
and  management.  Undoubtedly,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
Involved  again  In  this  situation.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  the  Congress  involved 
again.  However.  If  Congress  is  Involved. 
I  fervently  hope  that  the  matter  will  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  a  member.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  tasks  that 
any  man  has  assumed.  We  realize  that 
certain  procedures  are  available  under 
collective  bargaining.  It  Is  argued  by 
some  people  that  collective  bargaining 
itee  has  broken  down.  Other  people  argue 
ind  that  labor  and  management  should  sit 
did  down  and  take  more  time.  However, 
.  of     Mr.  President,  unless  labor  has  the  right 


to  strike,  there  is  hardly  a  chance  that 
it  can  win  Its  fight.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  labor  Is  allowed  to  strike,  the  economy 
of  this  country  will  be  paralyzed. 

Therefore  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  We  must  make  a  decision.  It 
Is  not  a  decision  between  right  and 
wrong.  It  Is  a  decision  between  two 
evils.  It  is  one  of  those  Solomon  respon- 
sibilities: We  must  cut  the  baby  In  two. 
But  how  does  one  do  that?  It  cannot 
be  done. 

Neither  side  must  lose.  But  I  believe 
that  both  sides  are  sensible  and  re- 
sponsible enough  to  realize  that  there 
is  another  party  In  interest,  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  the  railroads  of  the  coim- 
try  are  stopped,  irreparable  harm  will 
be  done  to  the  American  people  and  ir- 
reparable harm  will  be  done  to  the  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  my  words  can 
be  heard  at  all.  I  Implore  and  I  beg 
both  the  representatives  of  the  union 
and  the  representatives  of  management 
to  sit  down  as  reasonable  people  and 
realize  that  the  President  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  conflict,  and  realize  that 
Congress  should  not  be  brought  into  the 
conflict.  If  the  President  or  Congress 
are  brought  in,  a  lethal  blow  will  have 
been  struck  at  the  whole  system  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  parties  ought  to  be  able  to  re- 
solve these  disputes  among  themselves. 
Somewhere  between  the  two  points  of 
view  there  must  be  a  reasonable  ground 
of  commonsense.  I  hope  and  fervently 
pray  that  both  sides  will  strive  for 
commonsense. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Oregon 
has  been  consistent.  He  has  said  noth- 
ing today  that  he  has  not  said  before. 
Once  the  Issue  is  before  Congress,  we  are 
bound  to  go  to  extremes.  All  extremes 
are  bad.  I  hope  that  both  sides  will 
avert  this  peril. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon are  agreed  on  one  thing — and  It  Is 
an  Important  thing— that  we  disagree  on 
many  things  that  the  Senator  has  said, 
but  that  we  agree  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  controlling  thing  that  the  Senator 
has  said,  and  that  Is  that  we  must  try  to 
resolve  this  issue,  if  at  all  possible.  In 
fairness,  without  its  being  brought  to 
Congress  again. 

Both  sides  to  the  dispute  have  a  clear 
responsibility  in  these  trying  hours  to- 
day to  try  to  reach  a  procedural  under- 
standing for  a  settlement  of  their  dis- 
putes without  resort  to  economic  force. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YoTTNGl.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  taken  part  in  this  discus- 
sion. The  warning  they  have  issued  to 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  that  they 
should  settle  it  outside  the  Congress,  is 
most  timely.    I  could  not  agree  more. 

However,  the  discussion  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  there  must  be  a  winner  and 
there  must  be  a  loser.  Such  a  suggestion 
is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  sides  can  look  forward 
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only  to  losing,  and  the  American  public 
will  also  lose  in  the  process.  If  the  mat- 
ter comes  to  Congress,  I  predict  that  both 
sides  to  the  dispute  will  lose,  and  lose 
much.  Indeed.  All  of  us  will  lose,  be- 
cause we  shall  wind  up  with  less  free- 
dom than  we  have  today.  God  knows 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  suggests 
the  next  comment  I  wish  to  make  on 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  an  observation, 
rather  than  a  reply.  I  do  not  believe 
that  one  side  must  win  and  the  other 
side  must  lose.  Prom  the  very  beginning 
this  matter  could  have  been  settled  by 
well-known  policies  in  the  field  of  labor 
law — through  arbitration,  mediation,  and 
conciliation — whereby  the  legitimate 
rights  of  each  side  could  very  well  have 
been  protected.  That  Is  exactly  what 
the  President  had  In  mind.  In  the  bill 
the  President  offered  were  encompassed 
some  procedures  which  would  have  given 
assurance  that  such  a  result  would  have 
flowed. 

Because  of  what  has  been  said  today. 
I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  the  President,  and 
to  the  majority  leader  to  say  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Sen- 
ate finally  acted  on  the  matter,  and  when 
there  had  been  a  counting  of  noses  and 
it  appeared  that  the  President's  program 
would  be  repudiated,  the  President 
called  me  to  the  White  House,  and  we 
discussed  at  some  length — for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  as  I  recall — what  lay  ahead 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  day.  It 
was  then  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  the  decision  to  notify 
the  majority  leader  that  I  should  offer 
the  President's  program.  If  Senators 
will  check  the  Congressional  Record, 
they  will  see  that  early  in  that  speech  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  I  said  I  was  offer- 
ing the  administration's  program. 

There  is  no  question  that  Senators 
knew  what  the  position  of  the  President 
was.  He  told  me  to  make  It  clear  to 
Senators  that  I  was  presenting  the  ad- 
ministration's pi-ogram.  I  presented  It. 
As  I  recall,  it  received  15  votes. 

That  is  where  our  differences  de- 
veloped. I  have  no  hard  feelings.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
historic  mistake  was  made  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time.  The  President  was  en- 
titled to  the  support  for  which  he  had 
asked.  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  why. 
He  not  only  offered  a  procedure  which 
would  have  provided  for  a  fair,  equitable 
solution  of  this  problem,  but  he  proposed 
a  procedure  which  was  not  encompassed 
In  the  Senate  bill.  One  procedure  was 
substituted  for  the  other.  It  was  foreign 
to  the  McGee  amendment,  which  I  think 
was  a  very  unfortunate  amendment. 

He  proposed  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  our  coimtry  the  establishment 
of  a  Presidential  Coimcil  on  Automation. 
I  pleaded  with  the  Senate  at  the  time  to 
realize  what  that  encompassed.  The 
Presidential  Coimcil  on  Automation 
would  have  worked  hand  In  glove  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
during  that  2-year  period  to  find  out 
what  the  contribution  of  the  public 
should  be  in  a  fsdr  tmd  equitable  settle- 
ment of  the  railroad  dispute. 


I  repeat  today  that  this  dispute  will 
never  be  settled  equitably  and  fairly 
imtll  the  people  recognize  that  they  have 
not  only  an  interest  in  the  dispute,  but 
that  they  also  have  an  obligation  rele- 
vant thereto.  All  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  an  obligation  to  go  along  with 
the  adjustment  which  must  finally  be 
made  In  connection  with  great  automa- 
tion cases,  such  as  this  and  others,  in 
order  to  make  a  fair  public  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  csmnot  treat  labor  as  old.  womout 
shoes.  We  cannot  treat  railroad  work- 
ers in  that  fashion.  No  group  of  workers 
In  American  are  better  citizens  than  rail- 
road workers.  Many  deserve  the  same 
compliment  which  I  pay  railroad  labor. 
But  no  group  of  workers  in  the  country 
are  better  citizens  than  railroad  workers. 
They  are  entitled  to  equity.  They  are 
entitled  to  fair  treatment.  We  have  de- 
veloped an  economic  order  which  Is  de- 
pendent upon  railroad  transportation. 
If  anyone  thinks  we  are  not  dependent 
upon  railroad  transportation,  he  will  dis- 
cover how  wrong  he  Is  before  too  many 
days  pass  by  if  the  plug  Is  pulled  tonight. 

Every  taxpayer  has  a  great  interest  In 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  for  his  own  economic  welfare. 
The  President  recognized  that. 

There  were  Senators  in  the  Cabinet 
Room,  sitting  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  series  of  conferences 
which  we  had  with  him.  They  heard  the 
President  discuss  the  problem  of  auto- 
mation in  regard  to  this  dispute.  The 
President  discussed  how  Important  it  was 
that  something  constructive  be  done  in 
any  legislation  that  might  be  enacted. 
In  the  legislation  which  was  enacted,  the 
automation  feature  was  eliminated. 

Let  no  one  tell  me,  in  attempting  to 
rationalize  what  the  Senate  did.  that  the 
legislation  which  was  enacted  last  August 
can  be  rationalized  on  the  basis  that  It 
might  work.  If  Senators  thought  so, 
they  were  not  thinking.  The  legislation 
could  not  work,  when  the  automation 
feature  was  eliminated. 

I  owe  It  to  myself;  and  I  owe  it  to  the 
President,  in  view  of  the  comments  which 
were  made  in  the  Senate,  to  say  that 
there  never  was  a  case  In  which  one  side 
had  to  lose  and  the  other  side  had  to 
win.  This  dispute  was  like  every  other 
major  labor  case,  in  which  each  side  was 
protected  In  Its  legitimate  rights  on  Issues 
Involved  in  the  case  as  the  facts  showed 
those  rights  to  be.  The  President  wanted 
a  showing  of  the  facts. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  which 
was  passed,  circumscribing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ad  hoc  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion board,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
showing  of  all  the  facts.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlslson  established  ma- 
chinery to  provide  additional  personnel 
vidth  the  assistance  that  they  would 
have  received  from  the  President's  Presi- 
dential Council  on  Automation.  But  the 
President  made  it  clear  that  whatever 
additional  personnel  was  needed  in  order 
to  settle  this  matter  would  be  supplied. 

A  2-year  limitation  was  fixed  in  the 
President's  bill.  It  provided  for  all  the 
procedures  and  machinery  necessary  to 
do  the  job. 


I  do  not  care  what  the  personal  views 
of  anyone  are  with  regard  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  respect  to  this 
issue. 

When  this  matter  was  debated  In  the 
Senate,  railroad  politics  was  rampant. 
The  chiefs  of  five  operating  brother- 
hoods, and  their  big  lobbies,  sat  in  the 
galleries.  We  voted  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Every  Senator  has  a  right  to  do 
that.    I  did  not;  and  I  am  glad  I  did  not. 

I  understand  that  the  parties  will  meet 
this  afternoon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I  say  to  each  of  the  five  chiefs 
that  they  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
industrial  statesmanship.  I  say  to  Mr. 
Dan  Loomls  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  representing 
the  carriers,  "What  a  glorious  oppor- 
timity  you  have  to  demonstrate  your 
willingness  to  put  the  public  welfare 
above  any  selfish  interest." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  advise  a  great  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  He  needs  no  advice 
from  me.  I  merely  make  a  comment 
and  express  my  own  view.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
make  It  clear  to  the  parties  in  the  dis- 
pute that  the  Government  intends  to  aid 
the  parties  in  the  attainment  of  their 
legitimate  economic  interest  and  rights. 

The  words  I  have  just  spoken  are 
pregnant  with  deep  meaning  and  impli- 
cation as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government. 

We  cannot  treat  railroad  workers  as 
old  shoes.  We  cannot  cast  aside  a  rail- 
road employee  with  20.  25,  or  30  years' 
service  on  a  railroad  merely  because  an 
adverse  situation  develops  economically, 
as  it  has  developed  in  the  field  of  auto- 
mation. We  owe  him  much.  Not  only 
do  the  carriers  owe  him  much,  but  we 
owe  him  much. 

Somehow  we  must  make  the  American 
people  understand  that  we  are  a  part 
of  the  economy.  Sometimes  we  do  not 
act  independently. 

I  am  always  a  little  amused  when  I 
hear  someone  say,  "I  am  a  self-made 
man."  There  are  no  self-made  men. 
All  of  us.  working  as  citizens  In  an  eco- 
nomically free  society,  help  to  make  each 
person  what  he  Is  economically. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  in- 
centive, the  intelligence,  the  drive,  and 
the  Judgment  of  individuals  do  not  have 
much  to  do  with  determining  what  they 
become  economically  and  in  every  other 
way.  But  there  Is  a  cause  and  an  effect. 
We  must  make  people  imderstand  this 
cause-and -effect  relationship  between 
the  interrelation  and  interaction  of  eco- 
nomic society  as  a  whole  and  the  eco- 
nomic resiUts  that  are  produced  on  in- 
dividuals as  individuals.  So  all  of  us  are 
the  products,  economically,  of  our  eco- 
nomic society,  our  social  society,  and  our 
political  society;  and  I  am  sure  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  will  put  at  rest  any  fear, 
if  any  exists,  that  labor  is  going  to  be 
treated  as  "old  shoes,"  or  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rights  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and  the  rights  of  the  carriers,  insofar 
as  their  economic  effects  are  concerned, 
will,  somehow,  be  confiscated.  This  Is 
the  balance  which  must  be  maintained 
In  the  critical  hours  ahead  In  connection 
with  this  dispute;  and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  great  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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I   believe   it   was   the   Senator   frorr 
Rhode  Island  who  said  that  of  course  th( 
President  of  the  United  States  is  bounc 
to  be  involved.    He  already  is  involved, 
In  the  sense  that  any  leader  of  our  coun 
try  in  the  White  House  is  bound  to  b(! 
involved  when  there  develops  a  situation 
which  threatens  to  result  in  a  transpor- 
tation breakdown  and  the  great  economii: 
consequences  which  would  flow  from  1 
I  have  every  confidence  in  the  preser 
President  of  the  United  States,  just  as 
did  in  the  late  President  Kennedy.    Pres 
ident  Kennedy  wanted  to  preserve  eve 
economic  right  for  labor  and  manag 
ment    consonant  with  protecting  at  a 
times  the  superior  right  of  the  pub 
interest.  ,    ^  , .         ..  , 

So  I  say  to  the  parties  that  I  hope  th 
afternoon  they  will  be  able  to  agree  o 
a  postponement  of  any  strike  for,  let  us 
say,  a  year,  or-as  President  Kenned*^ 
had  suggested  in  his  bill— 2  years,  whi 
they   proceed  to   work  out,   under  u 
various  forms  of  the  procedures  of  vo^ 
untarism,  their  differences,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Government.    The  Gov- 
ernment now  has  a  duty  to  participa^ 
with  the  partie^-also  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  not  on  a  compulsory  one— m  the 
endeavor  to  solve  the  issues  which  ha>fe 
become   so   highly   charged  with   em- 
tionalism.    That    should    defimtely 
done  in  connection  with  this  dispute, 
the  end  that  the  rights  which  each  si. 
can  show  deserve  to  be  protected  will 

protected.  ^.4.1*  ♦ 

But  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  if  t. 
procedure    is   to    be    followed— and 
course,  this  was  the  basic  objective 
President  Kennedy's  proposal— it  can 
done  voluntarily:  it  does  not  have  to 
done  through  an  existing  organizati<^n 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Co; 
mission.    If  it  is  to  be  done  in  that  w^. 
let  me  stress  the  point  that  the  carries 
have  a  right  to  post  their  rules.    Thbt 
has  been  held  by  the  courts,  and  it  hfcs 
also  been  held  by  every  agency  involv^. 
such  as  the  emergency  boards  appoint^ 
by  the  President  and  the  special  media- 
tion boards  appointed  by  the  Presideft. 
and  also  the  ad  hoc  arbitration  boajd 
However,  I  hope  the  carriers  will  not  p<|»st 
their    rules.     On    the   other    hand.   J/e 
should  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
representatives  of  the  stockholders,  ahd 
should  ask  ourselves  whether,  if  we  wire 
in  that  posiUon,  we  would  refuse  to  p^t 
rules  which  the  courts  have  consistently 
held  and  which  Government  boards  h^ve 
consistently  held  the  carriers  have  a  right 
to  post;  or  whether  we  should  refusejto 
post  them  because  a  strike  gun  is  poin 
at  our  economic  temples. 

In  a  period  such  as  this,  it  is  so  e 
to  blame  the  employer  and  to  take  Uie 
position  that  the  employer  must  pay  for 
the  losses,  merely  because  orgamjed 
thousands  say  to  him,  "In  spite  of  wfcat 
have  been  determined  to  be  your  pro- 
cedural rights,  if  you  exercise  them,  iou 
will  pay  through  your  economic  noae." 
Mr.  President,  that  would  not  be  fiir. 
either. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  formula;  I 
merely  hinting  at  one.    In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  would  continue  the  hint 
after  all  the  facts  were  in.    I  might  t^ien 


ei  to 
ited 

eisy 


am 


withdraw  it — although  I  doubt  that  I 
would,  because  I  know  enough  about  this 
case  and  about  similar  cases,  for  this  is 
not  the  only  labor  dispute  in  which  I 
have  ever  been  interested. 

Mr.  President,  this  dispute  is  a  minor 
one  compared  with  the  major  railroad 
dispute  in  1941.  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
board  that  handled  that  dispute.  For  6 
long  weeks  we  conducted  hearings  in 
Chicago;  and  for  a  number  of  weeks 
thereafter  we  continued  to  handle  the 
matter,  here  in  Washington.  We  re- 
solved that  dispute  on  the  basis  of  the 
equitable  and  fair  procedures  about 
which  I  am  hinting  now. 

I  do  not  know  of  one  issue  in  this  dis- 
pute on  either  side,  that  men  of  good 
will  could  not  settle  by  way  of  resortmg 
to  voluntary  procedure.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  a  freeze  date  is  agreed  upon— 
1  year  or  2  years  or  x  period  of  time— 
I  think  the  Government  should  make 
very  clear  that  after  the  facts  are  in  and 
after  they  are  analyzed  and  after  an 
evaluation  is  made  of  the  degree,  if  any, 
to  which  the  public  has  an  obligation  to 
take  up  some  of  the  losses,  the  parties 
will  know  that  the  Government  wiU  do 
that;  and  here  is  one  Senator  who  will 
support  it. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  general  subject 
of  automation,  I  shall  support  such  pro- 
posed  legislation,   once   we   obtain  the 
facts,  and  after  competent  experts  advise 
us  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  they  believe  should  be  enacted  in 
order  to  implement  the  facts  in  fairness 
to  both  management  and  labor,  along 
with  the  public's  taking  up  part  of  the 
bill  that  is  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  jobs.     Certainly  it  is  not  right  for 
labor  to  say  to  management,  "When  the 
labor-saving  machinery  is  installed,  you 
must  pay  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  jobs 
which  will  result";  and  neither  is  it  fair 
for  management  to  say  to  labor,  "It  is 
just  too  bad  that  you  have  lost  your  jobs; 
but  there  is  a  public  welfare  office  up- 
town, and  you  can  go  there  and  take 
advantage  of  the  temporary  relief  pay- 
ments."   That  would  not  be  fair,  either. 
So  we  must  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  Government  should  be  a  party 
to  the  dispute,  by  way  of  making  its  fair 
contribution  to  what  can  be  considered 
to  be  losses  in  relation  to  which  society 
as  a  whole  has  a  public  responsibility  to 
make  a  contribution,  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  which  flows  from 
the  lost  jobs — or  to  prevent  that  suffer- 
ing in  the  first  place. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  that;  it 
merely  calls  for  a  new  application  of 
some  very  old  principles. 

This  is  the  basic  procedure  about  which 
I  am  hinting— namely,  application  of  the 
basic  principle  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  of  the  1920's,  and  applica- 
tion of  the  basic  principle  of  the  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  safety  legis- 
lation, and  application  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple in  connection  with  unemployment 
insurance  legislation.  These  principles 
are  also  basic  to  the  entire  concept  of 
social  security.  They  merely  mean  that 
we  must  raise  our  sights  and  must  aim 
at  a  broader  economic  horizon. 

So  I  hope  this  afternoon,  during  the 
negotiations.  It  will  be  made  very  clear 


to  the  parties  that  the  Government  does 
not  intend  to  walk  out,  if  there  is  a  freeze 
period  for  the  handling  of  the  dispute,  on 
whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  its  eco- 
nomic obligation  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
pute. ^  . 
For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  proceed  at  once  to  apply  at  least 
the  principle  of  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  for  a  National  Automation 
Council;  we  should  proceed  to  find 
the  facts,  and  then  to  report  the  reme- 
dies that  the  Congress  and  the  country 
ought  to  follow. 

One  more  point  and  I  am  through. 
When  I  think  of  the  subsidies  that  our 
Government  pays,  including  some  to  the 
railroads,  and  when  I  think  of  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
that  we  are  pouring  abroad,  a  large  per- 
centage of  which  is  wasted,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  there  is  such  a 
hesitancy  about  bringing  governmental 
assistance    to    a    solution    of    a   major 
domestic  problem.    It  is  of  concern  to 
us  from  the  standpoint  of  our  security, 
from  the  standpoint  of  defense,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of   the   economic  well- 
being,  not  only  of  the  railroad  workers 
and  the  stockholders  of  the  railroad,  but 
the  American  people  generally.    There 
is  so  much  looking  askance  at  the  situa- 
tion that  we  had  better  step  into  the 
picture  and  assure  the  parties  that  we 
will  be  of  assistance  In  connection  with 
losses  that  may  be  suffered  because  of 
economic  changes  in  our  society  as  a 
whole.     Some    people    call    it    automa- 
tion— I  care  not  what  the  term.    I  am 
interested  only  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  saying  to  the 
five  chiefs,  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Wolfe,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  "I  hope  that  In 
your  conferences  this  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning you  can  reach  an  agreement  for  a 
freeze  period  during  which  period  you 
will  resort  to  the  voluntary  procedures 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Government  will  not 
walk  out  on  you,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Government  will  not 
take  the  position  that  you  need  not  look 
to  the  Government  for  any  economic  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  the  broader 
problem  I  have  outlined,  if  facts  can  be 
shown  to  prove  that  the  Government  has 
a   responsibility."    I  believe  they    can. 
But  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  in  view  of 
the  legal  rights  that  it  has  already  been 
determined  are  available  to  the  carriers, 
the  Government,  In  urging  such  a  freeze 
period,  would  have  no  justification  for 
allowing  a  situation  to  develop  in  which 
we  would  be  confiscating,  in  effect,  ma- 
terial and  legal  values,  values  of  economic 
substance,  and  legal  procedural  values, 
from  the  stockholders  merely  because  a 
strike  gun  is  being  held  at  the  heads  of 
the  stockholders— yes,  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  American  economy. 

There  Is  an  area  In  which  there  can 
be  an  adjustment  of  the  Issues  that  will 
not  do  Irreparable  damage  to  the  car- 
riers and  which  will  protect  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  workers  who  may  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  I  feel  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  dispute  will  go  down 
In  American  Industrial  history  as  the 
dispute  that  gave  rise  to  a  new  era  of 
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progressive  legislation  similar  to  the  era 
between  1905  and  1930,  known  as  the  era 
of  progressive  labor  legislation,  for  at 
long  last  we  shall  have  recognized  that, 
after  all,  In  this  Government  we  seek  not 
to  penalize  people  but  to  help  people,  and 
that  we  seek  to  implement  the  general 
welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  Senators  will  be 
closer  to  election  In  March  than  they  are 
now.  Now  Is  the  time  to  stand  up  to  the 
political  pressure  of  the  brotherhoods  which, 
In  my  opinion,  could  not,  even  if  they  so 
desired,  deliver  the  votes  of  their  member- 
ships. 

Let  no  Senator  assume  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  through  with  the  discussion  of  this 
case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  case 
and  the  record  of  every  Senator  in  the  case, 
will  be  discussed  In  local  brotherhood  halls 
across  the  country. 

I  received  a  call  this  morning  from  Oregon 
from  a  brotherhood  man.  It  was  5  o'clock 
out  there  when  he  called  me. 

He  had  been  listening  to  the  radio  and 
listening  to  news  reports  in  regard  to  the 
speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  night,  which  to  him  added  up  to  my 
refusal  to  follow  the  brotherhoods  because 
of  their  failure  In  leadership  for  many 
months,  and  because  of  the  great  disservice 
that  they  have  performed  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  railroad  workers  of  this  country, 
by  the  adamant  position  they  have  held  and 
their  refusal  to  cooperate  with  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  refusal  to  adopt  every 
proposal  that  the  Government  had  made 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  so 
that  it  would  never  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  chiefs  of  the  five  operating  brother- 
hoods must  take  the  full  responsibility  In 
the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement 
for  being  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the 
first  compulsory  arbitration  law  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congress. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  American  labor 
movement  will  understand  the  disservice  of 
these  political  chiefs — and  that  is  the  best 
description  I  can  give  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  lobbies,  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  kind  of  political  lobby 
In  operation  that  I  have  seen  In  recent  days 
In  the  precincts  of  Congress  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods.  There  is  not  a 
Senator  who  can  talk  on  a  record  of  service 
to  railroad  labor  any  more  than  can  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have  been 
with  the  brotherhoods  when  they  have  been 
right  on  the  facts,  and  I  have  been  against 
them  when  they  have  been  wrong.  They 
are  dead  wrong  In  the  way  they  have  han- 
dled this  case.  They  are  dead  wrong  in  the 
support  they  are  giving  to  the  pending 
measure. 

We  all  know  what  they  are  looking  to. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  member- 
ship, "We  did  not  agree  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. It  was  Imposed  upon  us  by  Con- 
gress." 

However,  we  know  that  behind  the  scenes 
that  Is  what  they  want.    I  want  none  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  secondary 
Issues.  These  are  major  Issues.  Six  months 
from  now  we  will  be  that  much  closer  to 
the  election  in  1964,  and  they  can  be  the 
cause  of  great  unrest  In  the  railway  Industry. 

If  any  Senator  believes  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  back,  he  Is  mistaken.  They  will 
have  even  more  political  power  that  close 
to  the  election  than  they  have  now.  Now  is 
the  time  to  settle  every  Issue  Involved  in  this 
case.  If  they  want  to  continue  with  their 
professions  that  they  have  been  bargaining 
collectively.  It  will  not  take  them  long  to 
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offer  whatever  they  want  to  offer  for  a  com- 
promise In  collective  bargaining. 

I  am  sure  no  Senator  believes  that  col- 
lective bargaining  will  go  on  while  the  arbl- 
tratlon  lis  In  progress.  I  will  give  the  Senate 
some  of  their  alibis.  They  will  say  they  are 
sorry  they  cannot  engage  In  collective  bar- 
gaining because  one  man  Is  tied  up  In  this 
case  or  someone  else  Is  tied  up  In  another 
case,  or  a  group  Is  tied  up. 

These  men  have  been  heel  draggers  with 
regard  to  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  problems.  We 
ought  to  be  giving  attention  to  the  real  prob- 
lems In  the  railway  Industry.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  see  to  It  that  fair  treatment 
and  fair  consideration  are  given  to  each  and 
every  railroad  worker  who  will  suffer  a  job 
dlsjolnture  as  a  result  of  the  technical  tech- 
nological age  in  which  we  now  live. 

For  weeks,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
Senate  to  see  that  we  ought  to  be  on  with 
the  Job  of  passing  legislation  In  the  field  of 
automation.  The  President  gave  it  to  us  In 
his  bill,  and  the  Senate  has  Just  finished 
turning  It  down.  He  proposed  an  automa- 
tion council.  He  proposed  that  the  council 
should  proceed  to  study  the  effect  of  auto- 
mation upon  the  economy  and  that  It  should 
then  recommend  legislation  to  do  Justice  to 
all  people  In  the  country  who  are  thrown 
out  of  Jobs  as  a  result  of  automation. 

The  continuation  of  men  In  employment 
cannot  be  Justified  If  the  facts  show  that 
they  are  not  needed  In  such  employment. 
That  brings  me  back  to  my  point  as  to  the 
other  party  to  the  dispute,  namely,  the 
carriers. 

What  we  would  be  bujrlng  by  these  amend- 
ments would  be  a  6  months'  delay  In  the 
final  determination.  Even  then,  we  would 
not  have  It.  It  would  be  back  In  the  caul- 
dron of  American  politics,  pretty  close  to 
the  heat  of  a  campaign.  But  the  campaign 
would  heat  the  cauldron.  If  a  measure  can 
be  passed  under  those  circumstances,  I  do 
not  know  what  will  be  done  with  the  so- 
called  secondary  Issues  when  there  Is  a  threat 
of  a  strike,  based  upon  the  warning  of  the 
carriers  that  they  intend  to  post  their  work 
rules,  rules  which  they  have  a  right  to  post. 

These  amendments  should  be  defeated. 
We  ought  to  completely  rewrite  section  6(b) 
to  provide  that  when  the  arbitration  board 
hands  down  Its  decision  on  the  two  main 
Issues,  it  will  be  final  on  those  two  issues. 
It  win  be  the  decision,  and  it  will  go  into 
effect  at  once. 

Do  not  insult  the  arbitration  board  by  in- 
cluding In  the  bill  a  provision  that  so  en- 
cumbers the  arbitration  terms  of  reference 
that  although  the  board  will  have  completed 
Its  work.  Its  award  will  become  effective  In 
future.  Have  the  major  Issues  settled  finally 
before  the  board  hears  the  case  and  renders 
Its  Judgment.  That  will  give  time  for  the 
parties  to  deliberate  and  determine  whether 
they  can  reach  the  agreement  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  are  so  concerned  about.  If  they 
have  not  reached  agreement  before  then,  my 
prediction  Is  that  they  will  not  reach  It. 
•  ••'•• 

Mr.  President,  the  lalrar  dispute  In  the 
raUroed  Industry  Involves  not  two,  but  three 
parties.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  this  Issue  In 
terms  of  the  Nation's  railroads  and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  which  represent  the  rail- 
road employees.  However,  there  Is  a  third 
party,  and  In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  most 
Important  party — the  American  public.  To 
the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods  I  say  to- 
day, there  are  considerations  that  rise  above 
Individual  or  group  selfish  economic  Inter- 
ests; namely,  the  good  of  our  country  and 
the  public  Interest. 

I  have  pointed  this  out  to  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  past  weeks,  as  I  have  pleaded 


with  them  not  to  make  the  mistaken  Judg- 
ment of  attempting  to  settle  on  the  picket 
lines  a  set  of  Issues  which  are  not  susceptible 
of  being  settled  on  the  picket  lines,  unless 
they  want  to  defend  going  back  to  Jungle 
law  In  economic  disputes.  We  ought  to 
settle  this  dispute  by  the  application  of  rules 
of  reason,  by  taking  the  economic  evidence 
Involved  in  connection  with  this  substantive 
Issue  and  In  connection  with  the  Jobs  that 
are  involved  In  the  dispute.  A  good  many 
substantive  work  rules  are  Involved. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case.  In  my  work  In  the 
field  of  labor  relations,  that  calls  for  settle- 
ment, first  around  the  collective  bargaining 
table,  and  then  around  the  voluntary  arbi- 
tration table,  this  is  It. 

If  some  equitable  agreement  Is  not  reached 
between  the  carriers  and  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods, with  the  help  of  congressional  legis- 
lation if  necessary,  we  are  still  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  Nation  cannot  tolerate 
a  general  shutdown  of  our  most  vital  artery 
of  national  commerce.  This  artery  carries 
the  llfeblood  of  our  Nation.  It  must  re- 
main open. 

We  In  the  Congress  serve  here  with  the 
primary  responsibility  of  representing  the 
public  Interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. Whenever  any  economic  segment  of 
that  citizenry  follows  a  course  of  action 
which  may  develop  a  fact  situation  in  which 
Its  course  of  action  sacrifices  the  general  pub- 
lic Interest,  then  it  will  become  the  respMsn- 
slbUlty  of  the  Congress  to  proceed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest,  for  the  right  to  strike 
Is  not  an  absolute  right,  and  never  has  been. 
Most  rights  we  have  must  be  exercised  in  con- 
nection with  their  relationship  to  other 
rights.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  say  we  have 
a  right  to  do  such  and  such.  We  may  have 
the  right.  It  is  true,  but  it  may  not  be  used 
In  a  manner  which  will  destroy  other  rights 
with  which  it  must  be  reconciled. 

Mr.  President,  In  connection  with  these 
great  national  disputes  which  Involve  so  di- 
rectly the  national  welfare.  Including  the 
health,  safety,  and  security  of  the  country.  I 
say  mosrt  respectfully  to  labor,  as  I  have  said 
so  many  times  in  the  past :  Never  forget  that 
the  greatest  value  of  the  right  to  strike  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  threat  to  strike.  All  too 
often,  when  labor  goes  beyond  the  threat  to 
strike  and  pulls  the  plug,  so  to  speak.  It  loses 
the  strike,  because  In  most  national  emer- 
gency disputes  which  Involve  the  health  and 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  Nation,  public  In- 
terest must  come  first. 

Labor  ought  to  recognize  that  the  public 
interest  will  always  be  placed  first. 

That  Is  why  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
urged  In  recent  weeks  that  the  parties  agree 
to  voluntary  arbitration  of  the  Issues  in  this 
dispute  on  which  they  could  not  reach 
agreement. 

Having  mentioned  the  procedure  of  volun- 
tary arbitration.  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
and  my  compliments  to  a  great  Industrial 
statesman  within  the  field  of  railroad  labor. 
He  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  so-called  non- 
operating  unions.  I  refer  to  the  Incompa- 
rable George  Harrison,  who  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  that  he  recognizes  the 
point  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
in  recent  weeks  Mr.  Harrison  entered  into  an 
arbitration  agreement  In  regard  to  one  part 
of  the  trtLnspcrtatlon  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  commend  him  for  it.  It  Is  with 
great  regret  that  I  note  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  five  operating  brotherhoods  did  not  exer- 
cise the  same  degree  of  industrial  statesman- 
ship. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
luded clearly  to  the  unthinkable  results  of 
a  nationwide  stof^age  of  our  railroad  sys- 
tems. In  his  message  of  July  22.  1968.  he 
told  the  Congress: 

"In  the  event  a  strike  occurs  It  will  bring 
widespread  and  growing  distress. 
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"Many  Industries  which  rely  primarily  on 
raiUhlpment-mcludlng  coal  and  other  mln- 
£i  which  18  dependent  on  rails  leading  dl- 
rS?tlv  to  the  mine,  steel  mills  that  ship  by 
rSl  'c«taln    chemical    plants    w^lch    load 
liquids  directly  Into  tank  cars,  and  synthetic 
fiber  mills   dependent   on   chemlca  s   which 
For  safety  reas^s  can  be  carried  only  In  ral 
t^nk:  cari-all  of  these  and  others  would  b€ 
forced    to   close   down   almost   Immediately 
Sere    would    not    be    enough    refrlgerate<^ 
truck  capacity  to  transport  aU  of  the  wesl. 
^ast  fniit  and  vegetable  crop.     A  substan. 
Ual  portion  of  these  and   other  Perl^abl 
products  would  rot.     Pood  shortages  wouK 
Kn  to  appear  In  New  York  City  and  othe' 
S     population     centers.     Mall     service, 
Sould  be  disrupted.     The  delay,  cost    anj 
Confusion  resulting  from  diverting  traffic  ^j 
other  carriers  would  be  extremely  costly,  an^  I 
considerable  rail  traffic  would  be  wholly  in- 
capable  of  diversion. 

"The  national  defense  and  security  woul  i 

be    seriously    harmed.      More    than    400.00  3 

commuters  would  be  hard  hit.        ^,.  ^„^^„ . 

"As  more  and  more  Industries  exhaustei 

their  stockpiles  of  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^  .^f^^,' 
nentfi— including  those  engaged  In  the  pre - 
ductlon  of  automobiles,  metal  Pr^?<i^f  .^- ^^^  : 
h«r  oaoer  elass.  and  others— the  Idling  df 
Sen  aSd  machines  would  spread  like  an 
epidemic.  Construction  project*  dependent 
on  heavy  materials-exports  and  waterw^ 
shipping  dependent  on  rail  connectlons-^- 
corSiuIlty  water  supplies  dependent  dn 
chlorine  which  also  moves  only  by  raii-j- 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  ^^'^  °J- 
rubt^r  and  machinery,  magazine  PubUsMs- 
and  transformer  manufacturers— all  would 
be  hard  hit  by  a  strike.  The  August  grain 
harvest  would  present  a  particularly  acufte 

^''"TSrCouncll  of  Economic  Advisers  edl- 
mates  that  by  the  30th  day  of  a  gene-^al  ^ 
strike,  some  6  mllUon  nonrallroad  wo«f  s 
would  have  been  laid  off  In  addition  to  t^e 
200  000  members  of  the  striking  brotherho-"- 
and  500.000  other  railroad  employees— t 
unemployment  would  reach  the  15-perc 
mark  for  the  first  time  since  1940— and  t 
the  decline  In  our  rate  of  gross  national  pr 
uct  would  be  nearly  four  times  as  ^eat  as 
the  decline  which  occurred  In  this  Natloti  s 
worst  postwar  recession.  I 

"At  the  same  time,  shortages  and  bottle- 
necks would  Increase  prices— not  only Jor 
fruits  and  vegetables,  but  for  many  industiftal 
materials  and  finished  products  as  weU— 
thus  impairing  our  efforts  to  improve  ^ur 
competitive  posture  in  foreign  and  dome^lc 
markets  and  to  safeguard  our  balance  ^  of 
payments  and  gold  reserves.  And  even^  if 
the  strike  were  ended  by  private  or  congrtes- 
slonal  action  on  the  30th  day.  at  least  An- 
other month  would  be  required  before  pe 
economy  would  be  back  on  Its  present  bx- 
panslon  track.  Indeed,  a  prolonged  stilke 
could  well  break  the  back  of  the  present  tex- 
pansion  and  topple  the  economy  Into  reces- 
sion before  the  tax  reductions  and  ot^er 
meastires  now  before  the  Congress  for  rein- 
forcing the  expansion  have  had  a  chanc*  to 

take  hold."  ^     L 

The  parties  to  this  dispute  knew  that,    pie 
President  did  not  tell  the  parties  anything 
they  did  not  know  when  he  recited  to  Ithe 
American  people  what  the  economic  effects 
of  the  strike  would  be.     Yet  the  record  of 
the  case  Is  clear.    Time  and  time  agalnjthe 
carriers  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  qov- 
ernment  In  the  adoption  of  peaceful  prpce- 
dxires  for  the  det«rmlnatlon  of  the  lssue$  on 
the  merits;  and  the  brotherhoods  adamant- 
ly   Ume  and  time  again,  refused.    WhO:put 
the  public  interest  first?     Not  the  brot^fr- 
hoods.     I  am  sorry  to  find  it  necessary  to 
say  these  things  on  the  floor  of  the  Seiiate. 
I  propose  to  put  the  blame  where  Itl  be- 
longs—right  on  the  backs  of  the  chlel|B  of 
the  brotherhoods   Involved  In  this  dlsdute. 
They  have  made  a  sad  and  sorry  recorl  of 
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noncooperation  with  the  Government  In  the 
attempt  to  seek  voluntary,  peaceful  proce- 
dures for  the  settlement  of  this  dispute. 

A  stoppage  of  general  railroad  service 
would  be  particularly  disastrous  to  the  small 
business  segment  of  our  economy.  Thou- 
sands of  such  firms  would  close  In  bank- 
ruptcy after  a  few  days.  Their  losses  would 
be  reflected  many  times  over  In  related  and 
dependent  areas  of  the  national  economy. 
We  cannot  afford  so  great  a  sacrifice.  We 
cannot  afford  It  because  I  believe  rea- 
sonable men,  with  their  minds  uppermost 
on  the  general  public  interest,  can  resolve 
the  railroad  dispute. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  EAttROAD  BROTHERHOODS. 
SERIOUS  MISTAKE— REJECTION  OF  VOLUNTARY 
ARBITRATION 

If  there  was  ever  a  labor-management  dis- 
pute that  called  for  a  solution  through  the 
procedures  of  voluntary  arbitration,  it  is 
the  railroad  dispute  with  which  we  are  now 

confronted.  v.i™v,«o+ 

President  Kennedy  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  having  offered  the  voluntary  arbl- 
traUon  procedures  to  the  parties  and  the  car- 
riers are  to  be  commended  for  having  agreed 
to  accept  this  procedure  under  the  specific 
plan  offered  by  the  President. 

The  President  offered  to  the  parties  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  highly 
respected  labor  arbitrators  in  our  Nation- 
Mr  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg.  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  our  generation  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations.  His  record  is  one  of  impartiality. 
He  has  brought  his  great  Judicial  tempera- 
ment to  every  labor  dispute  he  has  ever  medi- 
ated or  arbitrated. 

Mr  Justice  Goldberg  was  willing  to  devote 
his  time  this  summer  to  an  arbitration  ol 
the  railway  labor  controversy  dispute.    Both 
sides  to  the  dispute  should  have  wasted  no 
time  in  accepting  the  President's  suggest  on. 
The  proposal  was  for  voluntary  arbitration 
I  believe  that  management  and  the  railroad 
brotherhoods   also   had    a   patriotic   obllga- 
tlon— I  use  the  term  "patriotic"  advisedly- 
to  retain  voluntary  arbitration  In  the  field  of 
labor  relations  as  a  tool,  a  vehicle    and  a 
procedure   for  the  settlement  of  labor  dls- 

It  Is  perfectly  clear,  as  one  studies  the  Is- 
sues Involved  in  this  dispute,  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  should  be  an  equitable  settlement  of 
this  dispute  without  a  costly  strike. 

I  need  yield  to  no  one  as  a  friend  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  management  and  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  labor.    I  say  to  the  rail- 
road  brotherhoods,   "In  my  Judgment  you 
had  a  clear  responsibUity.  owed  to  your  mem- 
bership, owed  to  the  families  of  your  mem- 
bership, and  owed  to  the  American  puplic  to 
accept  the  principle  of  voluntary  arbitration 
and  to  accept  as  the  arbitrator  a  truly  great 
man  recommended  by  the  President  who.  in 
my  Judgment,  has  no  peer  in  the  field  of  labor 
arbitration."  ^      j.       ♦ 

Mr     President,    everyone    In    the    dispute 
knows    that    a    shutdown    of   the    railroads 
would  finally  end  with  a  settlement  on  just 
about  the  same  terms  as  would  be  awarded 
by   such    an    impartial   Judicial    arbitration 
award    based  upon  all  the  evidence,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  would  have  handed  down. 
Why  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods   rejected    the    voluntary    arbitration 
services  of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg.  I  shall  never 
understand.    They  lost  a  golden  opportunity 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  ruling.    They  know 
that  Justice  Goldberg  is  without  a  parallel 
as  a  mediator  of  labor  disputes.     With  his 
great  ability  In  this  field  he  would  have  medi- 
ated—and successfully— the  majority  of  the 
Issues  in  dispute.    His  arbitration  functions 
would  have  been  called  for  on  only  a  small 
number  of  Issues.    Above  all.  he  would  have 
placed  his  reputation  as  a  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  at  stake.     This  would  have 


assured  absolute  fairness  and  JusUce  on  any 
decision  he  might  have  rendered  by  way  ol 
arbitration.  ..  „    ♦„ 

But  all  this  is  "water  over  the  dam,  so  to 
speak.  The  leadership  of  the  brotherhoods 
rejected  the  President's  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion offer,  and  thereby  lost  a  great  oppor- 

^"in  the  11th  hour  of  the  negotiations  the 
brotherhood  finally  agreed  tentatively  to  pro- 
posals by  Secretary  Wlrtz  to  arbitrate  two 
basic  issues  involving  the  engine  crew  and 
the  train  crew.  Unfortunately,  it  was  too 
late  The  brotherhood  and  railroads  could 
not  'get  together  on  the  terms  of  the  arbitra- 
tion  and   the  matter   was   thrown  back   to 

°Bur^th  respect  to  the  offer  of  arbitration 
on  the  part  of  the  brotherhoods,  in  my  Judg- 
ment it  does  not  meet  the  test  of  a  good- 
faith  offer,  because  the  brotherhoods  so  en- 
twined their  offers  with  restrictions  and  res- 
ervations, as  I  said  earlier  in  the  debate  to- 
day that  in  one  breath  they  offered  arbitra- 
tion, and  in  another  breath  they  effective  y 
took  arbitration  away.  The  terms,  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  they  sought  to  Impose 
killed  their  offer  at  the  very  time  they  sub- 
mitted it.  ^  ^^^, 
It  now  remains  for  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  J\irlsdlction  toward  a  fair  solution  of 

the  dispute. 


The  legislative  problem  which  the  admin- 
istration faced  in  drafting  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 102  was  to  provide  a  procedure  which 
would  preserve  collective  bargaining  but 
which  at  the  same  time  would  provide  the 
assurance  that  there  would  be  a  resolution 
of  the  dispute  through  voluntary  action  of 
the  parties  without  resort  to  a  work  stop- 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  as  originally 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  attempted  to  do 
this  by  identifying  the  engine  crew  and  train 
crew    issues   as   matters   which    are   closely 
comparable  to  railroad  mergers,  amalgama- 
tions  and    coordinations,    as   well    as    mass 
transit  modernization,  with  respect  to  their 
impact  upon  employment  security.     It  was 
pointed  out  that  not  only  are  Job  security 
problems  Identical  in  these  regulated  areas, 
but  that  the  proposed  rule  changes  with  re- 
spect to  the  manning  of  the  engine  and  train 
involve  matters  generally  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
sion with  specialized  knowledge  of  the  rail- 
road   industry,    including    factors    such    as 
public  service  and  safety  which  are  so  inti- 
mately   involved    in    the    current    dispute. 
These  were  the  considerations  which  prompt- 
ed the  administration  to  develop  an  ad  hoc 
procedure  designed  to  remove  the  case  which 
had  been  blocking  the  channels  of  bargain- 
ing. 

The  second  key  to  the  administration  pro- 
posal was  to  develop  a  system  within  the 
ICC  framework  for  the  development  of  In- 
terim rules  governing  the  engine  and  train 
crew  Issues  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  Interim  rules  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  would  encour- 
age and  stimulate  the  parties  to  continue  to 
bargain  in  order  to  develop  final  solutions  of 
these  and  of  all  other  remaining  issues. 

This  is  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  meant 
when  he  stated  that  the  procedures  contem- 
plated by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  did 
not  constitute  compulsory  arbitration,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  were  designed  to  preserve 
collective  bargaining  within  the  limitation 
established  by  the  background  of  these  long 
overdrawn  negotiations.  ^    ,  .  ♦ 

Thxia,  section  1  of  the  original  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102  provides  that  changes  in  the 
work  rules  involving  the  manning  of  train 
or  engine  crews  shall  become  effective  only 
upon  application  to  and  approval  on  modifi- 
cation by  the  IntersUte  Conunerce  Com- 
mission under  section  5  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.    It  appears  to  be  the  inten- 
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tlon  in  this  section,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
scheme  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  legis- 
lative background,  that  these  rules  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  manning  of  the  trains 
for  the  interim  period  only. 

Stated  conversely,  the  resolution  does  not 
authorize  the  Commission  to  approve  rules 
which  are  dispositive  of  the  entire  manning 
Issue  for  the  Indefinite  future.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  interim  work  rule  procedures  to  be 
effective  only  until  such  time  as  the  parties 
reach  agreement  regarding  the  entire  matter 
or  2  years  following  the  date  the  interim  rule 
goes  into  effect,  whichever  occurs  sooner. 

Section  3  of  the  original  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 102  emphasizes  that  the  Commission 
in  acting  upon  application  to  approve  the 
proposed  work  rule  changes  within  the  limi- 
tations already  developed,  shall  take  into 
account  considerations  of  safety  and  public 
Interest  and  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  and  to  the  narrowing  of 
the  areas  of  disagreement  developed  in  the 
negotiations  following  the  Emergency  Board 
report. 

No  matter  what  the  Conunlsslon  does  In 
this  connection,  It  is  required  to  provide  fair 
and  equitable  Job  security  arrangements  pro- 
vided by  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act — the  so-called  Washington 
agreement  procedures — protecting  the  Jobs 
of  employees  and  providing  for  the  Insurance 
against  any  worsening  of  the  position  of  em- 
ployees in  consequence  of  the  Interim  rule 
change. 

Secretary  Wirta  suggested  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  would  be  subject  to 
review  In  the  same  manner  as  are  the  orders 
of  the  Commission  under  section  5  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act. 

The  parties  are  enjoined  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  resi>ect  to  the  unresolved  issues 
covered  by  the  notices,  other  than  the  man- 
ning Issues  governed  by  section  1.  However, 
If  the  parties  fall  to  agree  on  any  such  Issue 
within  60  days  following  the  effective  date  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  either  party  may 
submit  the  proposal  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  disposition  by  special 
procediires  adopted  by  the  Commission  after 
consultation  with  the  parties.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  such  procedures  as  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Emergency  Board. 

Thus,  the  resolution  is  designed  to  avoid 
"compulsory  arbitration"  as  the  term  is  gen- 
erally understood  and  to  provide  in  Its  place 
for  the  development  of  some  Interim  basis 
for  creating  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  col- 
lective bargaining  without  the  crisis  pressures 
which  have  been  built  up  as  of  this  time. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  device  of  the  so- 
called  interim  procedures. 

WASHINGTON     AGREEMENT     SUPPORTED     IN     PAST 
BY     BROTHERHOODS 

Mr.  President,  basic  in  the  procedxires  and 
principles  adopted  by  the  President  in  the 
suggested  proposal  for  legislative  action  is 
the  Washington  Job  protection  agreement  In 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  consulting  with  the  admin- 
istration in  regard  to  the  railroad  dispute 
crisis  were  not  parties  to  the  drafting  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  us  for  consultation  after  the  oflBcers 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
had  prepared  it  and  believed  that  it  war- 
ranted favorable  consideration.  We  talked 
about  Its  pros  and  cons.  Many  suggestions 
were  considered.  Finally  the  administration 
decided  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
form  which  it  sent  to  Congress.  The  record 
should  be  made  clear  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances we  said  we  would  support  the 
resolution.  Neither  the  consultants  nor 
those  who  drafted  the  proposal — and  al- 
though I  cannot  speak  for  him,  I  can  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  It  also  applies  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself — took 
the  position  that  under  no  circumstances 


should  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  be  modi- 
fled  by  amendment  or  by  substitution  unless 
a  better  program  could  be  proposed,  first,  to 
protect  the  public  Interest;  and.  second,  to 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  car- 
riers and  the  brotherhoods. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  consid- 
ered the  President's  proposal  as  originally 
introduced  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102.  What  did  the  Commerce  Committee 
produce? 

A  compulsory  arbitration  resolution,  under 
the  substitute  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102, 
which  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 23. 

COMPULSORY     AEBITRATION A     DISSERVICE    TO 

EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  I  will  not 
vote  for  any  legislation  providing  the  peren- 
nial bromide  of  compulsory  arbitration  as 
the  means  for  settling  the  railroad  dispute. 
Regrettably,  the  Joint  resolution  reported  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  offers 
precisely  that  kind  of  remedy. 

Each  time  throughout  recent  history  that 
the  statutory  procedures  fail  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute involving  the  national  economy,  at 
some  point  someone  reaches  into  the  cabinet 
for  the  timewom  proposal  of  compulsory  set- 
tlement as  the  basis  for  curing  the  headache. 
Some  have  called  compulsory  arbitration  an 
excessively  harsh  remedy,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
It  is  a  form  of  economic  capital  punishment. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  means  that  there 
will  be  no  more  collective  bargaining  where 
it  prevails.  Some  may  prefer  decapitation 
as  a  cure  for  this  headache,  but  I  urge  more 
realistic  measures  which  are  designed  to 
maintain  a  true  balance  between  the  rights 
of  labor  to  engage  In  collective  bargaining 
and  to  strike  and  the  rights  of  the  public 
to  be  safeguarded  against  paralyzing  and 
destructive  consequences  of  a  total  strike 
affecting  the  national  health  and  safety. 

The  committee  measure  favors  decapita- 
tion of  collective  bargaining,  and  It  Is  with 
sadness  and  regret  that  I  must  at  this  point 
part  company  with  my  distinguished  friends 
who  have  Joined  In  reporting  out  a  measure 
of  this  kind. 

The  significance  of  compulsory  arbitration 
as  a  form  of  economic  capital  punishment 
is  well  understood  by  the  administration,  by 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  by  the  carriers, 
by  the  house  of  labor  and  by  all  of  the 
professional  members  of  the  labor-manage- 
ment relations  community.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
railroad  dispute  told  us  that  the  administra- 
tion had  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
varlo\i8  kinds  of  legislation  which  Congress 
might  enact  to  solve  the  present  railroad 
situation  and  had  specifically  rejected  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  free  collective  bargaining. 


TTTUC   II    OF    HJl.    7163 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations, to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  today  are  directed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  title  n  of  H.R.  7152,  the  public 
accommodations  provisions  of  that  biU. 
Several  days  ago.  Senators  Humphrey 
and  KucHEL  described  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963  in  its  entirety  with  an  excel- 
lent and  learned  description  of  each  of 
the  11  titles  contained  therein.  It  is 
my  role  to  expand  this  inquiry  as  to 
the  constitutionality,  wisdom,  intent,  and 
effect  of  title  11  and  to  explore  the  vari- 
ous ramifications  of  its  language.  This 
task  has  at  least  a  dual  purpose — first, 
an  extensive  expression  of  the  intended 
application  of  these  provisions  is  es- 
sential to  assure  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  easily  determined  and  appro- 
priately applied.  This  is  obviously  de- 
sirable and  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
will  of  Congress  and  the  policies  it  seeks 
to  express  through  this  legislation  are 
effectuated  by  the  judicial  branch.  Sec- 
ond, there  has  been  much  said  and  writ- 
ten about  public  accommodations  leg- 
islation. Much  of  what  has  been  said 
and  written  has  been  a  considerable 
distortion  of  the  facts,  or  the  intent, 
or  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language 
itself.  It  is  my  purpose,  in  part,  to 
attempt  to  clarify  the  design  of  this 
legislation  and  the  effect  these  provi- 
sions would  have  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions. 

In  order  to  best  serve  these  two  pur- 
poses— namely,  building  a  legislative 
history  to  aid  the  courts  and  providing 
an  explanation  of  this  title  to  the  Amer- 
ican public — I  wish  to  present  my  re- 
marks as  an  entirety.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  yield  for  questions,  observations,  or 
comments  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues xmtil  I  have  completed  my  formal 
remarks.  At  the  end  of  these  remarks 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  questions. 

The  public  accommodations  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  7152  were  originally  in- 
cluded in  S.  1732,  the  public  accommo- 
dations measure  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  chairman.  While  the 
provisions  of  title  n  as  it  now  reads 
are  less  inclusive  than  those  in  the  orig- 
inal measure,  and  more  limited  than  the 
biU  reported  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, its  language  is  very  substantially 
like  that  considered  by  the  committee 
during  our  exhaustive  hearings  on  public 
accommodations  legislation.  I  shall, 
therefore,  draw  upon  the  facts,  convic- 
tions, and  ideas  developed  in  the  course 
of  those  hearings  in  discussing  the  need 
for  such  legislation,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  act  in  this  field,  and  the  in- 
tended application  of  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 

couicirm  action  on  titli  n 

Title  n  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  careful  and  searching  scrutiny  at 
the  committee  level. 

Therefore,  any  criticism  as  to  length 
of  hearings  which  has  been  leveled  at 
some  of  the  other  sections  of  the  bill 
cannot  be  leveled  at  this  section.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  began  on  July 
1,  1963,  a  series  of  23  hearings  that 
finally  concluded  on  August  2.  These 
hearings  are  printed  in  three  volumes 
and  total  1,575  pages.    Forty  witnesses 
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appeared  before  the  committee,  mclud 
ing  19  invited  by  the  Senator  from  SoutBi 
Carolina,  who.  of  course,  were  oppose^ 
to  the  bill.  They  were  in  opposition  to  $. 
public  accommodations  bill,  and  in  somfe 
cases,  to  any  civil  rights  bill  at  all.  ! 
In  addition,  comments  were  requested 
from  law  school  professors  and  deai^s 
throughout  the  country  and  from  Gov- 
ernors of  each  of  the  States.  : 

These   hearings  necessarily    involv 
profound  legal,  constitutional,  and  poU 
questions.     These  questions  were  pu 
sued  in  hearings  free  of   partisansh 
and  by  witnesses  not  Umited  by  regi( 
or  point  of  view.     The  witnesses  frotn 
the  administration,  uniformly  support- 
ing the  bill  and  its  purposes,  includ^ 
the  foUowing:  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  RusH. 
Secretary  of  Labor  WiUard  Wirtz,  Undfer 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Franklin  Roose- 
velt Jr..  and  Assistant  Attorney  Generbl 
for  Civil  Rights,  Burke  Marshall.     Also 
invited  to  appear  were  those  whose  posi- 
tions  or   experience    provided    insights 
into  the  issues  at  hand.    These  include  1: 
Erwin  N.  Griswold,  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  dean   of 
the  Harvard  Law  School:   Hon.  Fraiik 
Morris,  mayor  of  Salisbury.  Md..  accori- 
panied  by  John  W.  T.  Webb  and  t^e 
Reverend  Charles  Mack,  chairman  and 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Salisbury- 
Wicomico     Biracial     Commission;     Dr. 
Eugene  Carson  Blake,  National  Council 
of  Churches;    Father  John   F.   Cron^n. 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference; 
Rabbi  Irwin  Blank,  Synagogue  Couiicil 
of  America;  Peter  Rozelle.  commissioner. 
National  Football  League;   Ford  Friok, 
commissioner    of    baseball;     Hon.    .  oe 
Foss    commissioner.  American  Football 
League;   Roy  Wilkins.  executive  secre- 
tary   National  Association  for  the  ^ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People;  Hon.  I^an 
Allen.  Jr..  mayor  of  Atlanta.  Ga.;  and 
Bruce  Bromley,  attorney. 

The  19  witnesses  who  appeared  at 
Senator  Thttrmgnd's  request  inducted 
the  Governors  of  South  Caroliiia, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Misiis- 
sippi;  and  also  the  attorneys  genera!  of 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  South  Cajro- 

lina.  ,.       ,i, 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Thurmond]  specifically  requested  tpat 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  be  iin- 
vited  to  attend,  and.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee Invited  all  50  Governors  of  pe 
States  of  the  Union.  Furthermbre. 
statements  were  received  for  the  record 
from  the  attorneys  general  of  Geotgia 
and  North  Carolina. 

In  this  way  a  full  record  was  devel- 
oped •  a  record  that  sought  as  complejtely 
as  possible  to  explore  the  legality,  Wis- 
dom and  need  for  a  Federal  statute 
securing  for  all  persons  the  right  of 
equal  access  to  places  of  business  held 
open  to  the  public. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearingsl  the 
committee  held  9  executive  ses^ons 
concluding  on  October  8,  1963,  whei^  the 
measure  was  ordered  reported  fajvor- 
ably  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  41ear 
results  of  our  exhaustive  committee 
hearings  was  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  racial  discrimination  byj  es- 


tablishments serving  the  public  greatly 
burdens  our  national  economy.  This 
burden  Is  not  Indirect  or  imagined;  but 
is  direct  and  beyond  dispute.  At  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
corporate my  remarks  on  pages  17-22  of 
the  Report  No.  872  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  wherein  this  matter  is  fully 
discussed. 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


ECONOMIC    ASPECTS 

AS  discussed  earlier,  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  S  1732  is  directed  at  meeting  a 
problem  of  human  dignity;  and  such  an  ob- 
jective has  been  and  can  be  readily  achieved 
by  congressional  action  based  on  the  com- 
merce power  of  the  Constitution.  In  addi- 
tion, though,  the  committee  Is  convinced 
that  the  measure  is  a  sound  approach  to  the 
economic  burdens  created  by  discrimination 
in   public    establishments. 

Dean  Griswold.  addressing  himself  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  was  a  valid 
connection  between  discrimination  and  in- 
terstate commerce,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: ^  . 
"In  the  United  States  of  1963,  It  does  not 
require  any  fiction  to  see  the  relationship  of 
places   of    public    accommodation    to    inter- 
state  commerce.    In   1961.   commercial   air- 
lines flew  more  than  18  billion  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  in  the  Nation  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year.     More  than  350  million  pas- 
sengers   traveled    on    the    218.000    miles    of 
railroad  routes  in  1958.     Intercity  bus  lines 
In   1959  carried  170  million  passengers  over 
208  000  miles  of  route.     The  41.000-mlle  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  which  reaches  into 
every  corner  of  the  land,  crosses  the  bound- 
aries of  673  cities  and  passes  close  to  many 
hundreds  of  others. 

"With  the  growth  of  metropolitan  com- 
plexes many  thousands  of  citizens  travel 
across  State  lines  for  business  or  pleasure,  not 
periodically  but  on  a  dally  basis.  And  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  volume  of  the  goods  and 
appliances  used  by  businesses  which  serve 
the  public  move  in  interstate  commerce." 

Public  establishments  presently  discrimi- 
nating or  segregating  on  account  of  race, 
color  religion,  or  national  origin  are  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  access  to  and  participation 
In  commerce.  The  business  of  such  estab- 
lishments Is  fostered  and  made  more  profit- 
able because  of  the  advanUges  afforded  them 
by  utilizing  these  various  channels  of  com- 
merce However,  when  the  discriminatory 
practices  employed  by  such  establishments 
lead  to  demonstrations  or  boycotts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  humiliation  of  those  subject  to 
discrimination,  the  economy  of  our  Nation 

suffers.  _, 

For  example,  such  practices  have  a  stifling 
effect  on  the  business  of  providing  accom- 
modations for  conventions.  Mr.  Ray  Ben- 
nison.  convention  manager  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex  )  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  quoted 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  15.  1963.  as 

stating:  _,_,    .    .„    .^ 

"This  year  we've  probably  added  $8  to 
$10  million  of  future  bookings  because  we're 
Integrated."  .    ^  , 

Within  1  day  after  14  Atlanta  hotels  re- 
cently announced  they  would  accept  Negro 
convention  guests,  the  Atlanta  Convention 
Bureau  had  received  commitments  from 
three  organizations  including  3.000  delegates 
that  would  not  have  otherwise  visited  At- 
lanta, according  to  the  same  source. 

The  adverse  economic  effect  of  discrimina- 
tion by  public  accommodations  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  convention  business.  Discrimina- 
tion or  segregation  by  establishments  dealing 
with  the  Interstate  traveler  subjects  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  to  hardship  and  In- 
convenience as  well  as  humiliation,  and  in 
that   way   seriously   decreases   all   forms   of 


travel  by  those  subject  to  such  discrimina- 
tion. Stirely  a  family  is  not  enco\iraged  to 
travel  along  a  route  or  into  an  area  where, 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin,  they  will 
be  denied  suitable  lodging  or  other  facilities. 
According  to  Mrs.  Marion  Jackson,  publisher 
of  Go-Guide  to  Pleasant  Motoring,  a  Negro 
traveling  by  car  from  Washington.  D.C..  to 
New  Orleans  must  travel  an  average  of  174 
miles  between  establishments  that  will  pro- 
vide him  with  suitable  lodging.  Many  of 
these  establishments  are  small  and  there  is 
often  no  vacancy  for  the  traveler  who  seeks 
accommodations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
Not  only  is  this  an  affront  to  human  dignity; 
It  is  also  a  detriment  to  the  economy  of  this 
Nation. 

The  reluctance  of  industry  to  locate  in 
areas  where  such  discrimination  occurs  is 
another  manifestation  of  the  biirden  on  our 
economy  resulting  from  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. Employees  do  not  wish  to  work  in  an 
environment  where  they  will  be  subject  to 
such  hvimlliatlon.  There  is  a  lack  of  local 
skilled  labor  available  in  such  areas  because 
many  workers,  rather  than  be  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory practices,  have  relocated  In  other 

regions. 

The  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  his  state- 
ment   before    the    committee,    pointed    out 

that —  ,      , 

"In  the  2  years  before  the  crisis  over  schools 
and  desegregation  of  public  accommodations 
erupted  irto  violence  In  Little  Rock  in  Sep- 
tember 1957.  industrial  investments  totaled 
$248  million  in  Arkansas.  During  the  period. 
Little  Rock  alone  gained  10  new  plants,  worth 
$3  4  million,  which  added  1,072  Jobs  In  the 
city  In  the  2  years  after  the  turbulence 
which  brought  Federal  troops  to  the  city,  not 
a  single  company  employing  more  than  15 
workers  moved  into  the  Little  Rock  area.  In- 
dustrial investments  in  the  State  as  a  whole 
dropped  to  $190  million  from  $248  million  of 
the  2  years  before  desegregation." 

Mr  Glenn  E.  Taylor,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  official,  was  quoted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  September  19,  1963 
as  saying  shortly  after  the  bomb  blast  in  that 
city  killing  four  Negro  children : 

"We  haven't  had  a  commitment  for  a  new 
industry  all  summer,  but  we  had  hopes  that 
things  were  going  to  Improve.  I  was  plan- 
ning to  take  a  trip  next  week  to  contact  some 
prospects.   But  what's  the  use  now?" 

Not  only  is  industry  discouraged  from  lo- 
cating where  discrimination  Is  practiced,  but 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  other   professional 
persons  are  deterred  from  engaging  in  their 
professions  where  the  advantages  of  mem- 
bership in  local  professional  associations,  or 
other  benefits,  will  be  refused  them  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin.    Included  In  the 
statement  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce before  the  committee,  was  this  quota- 
tion from  a  statement  by  the  provost  for 
medical    affairs    of    the    University    of    Ar- 
kansas: ^         w«i«™ 
"The    university    medical    center,    being 
within  the  community  of  Little  Rock,  could 
not  help  but  be  affected  by  the  disturbance. 
I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  say  that  be- 
cause of  this  complicating  social  change,  the 
medical  center  has  had  its  faculty  recruit- 
ment program  brought  to  a  virtual  stand- 

^  Discriminatory  practices  in  places  of 
amusement  and  retail  establishments  often 
leads  to  the  withholding  of  patronage  by 
those  affected,  and  In  that  way  the  normal 
demand  for  goods  or  entertainment  Is  re- 
stricted. Other  patrons,  even  though  not 
themselves  subject  to  discrimination,  also 
avoid  establishments  employing  such  prac- 
tices when  plckeUng  or  boycotting  occurs 
because  of  fear  of  possible  violence.  In  his 
statement  before  the  committee,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  said: 

"Retail  sales  in  Birmingham  were  reported 
off  30  percent  or  more  d\irlng  the  protest 
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riots  in  the  spring  of  1963.  That  is  Just  re- 
tall  sales,  gentlemen.  One  local  business- 
man said  several  retailers  had  told  him  their 
books  had  shown  a  net  loss  for  the  first  time 
in  a  generation.  Another  businessman  of  35 
years  experience  said  there  were  more  stores 
for  rent  In  Birmingham  last  fall  than  there 
had  been  during  the  depression. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  Atlanta  re- 
ported that  in  the  4-week  period  ended  May 
18.  1963.  department  store  sales  in  Birming- 
ham were  down  15  percent  below  the  same 
period  in  1962.  Since  January  1.  1963,  the 
city's  department  store  sales  dropped  5  per- 
cent from  1962.  During  the  same  4>4 
months,  department  store  sales  were  up  7 
percent  In  Atlanta,  up  10  percent  in  New 
Orleans,  and  up  15  percent  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla." 

The  Honorable  Frank  Morris,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Salisbury.  Md.,  appearing  before  the 
committee,  comniented  on  the  effect  of  re- 
cent demonstrations  in  Cambridge  on  Its 
economy.    Mr.  Morris  said: 

"I  am  engaged  in  the  wholesale  plumbing, 
heating,  and  supply  business  in  Salisbury, 
a  family-owned  business.  We  have  a  branch 
store — we  have  seven  of  them,  and  one  Is  in 
Cambridge.  Our  own  particular  business  is 
there,  we  sell  to  the  plumbing  and  heating 
contractors.  We  do  not  sell  to  the  retail 
public.  Our  business  there  has  dropped  very 
substantially,  as  much  as  80  percent  off  from 
when  It  was  on  Its  peak,  as  far  as  the  demon- 
stration. 

"Also,  our  council  in  Salisbury  has  the  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Acme  Stores.  Their 
food  business  in  Cambridge  dropped  as 
much  as  30  to  40  percent  during  the  peak 
of  the  demonstrations. 

"I  have  been  told  by  a  shoestore  manager, 
a  national  chain  shoestore  manager,  that 
he  was  working  on  his  quota,  and  he  worked 
on  a  quota  basis — I  had  one  conversation 
with  the  gentleman,  so  I  am  going  second- 
hand with  it.  so  to  speak — anyway,  he  was 
going  on  a  quota  basis,  and  on  his  quota,  he 
was  165  percent  ahead  of  his  quota  for  the 
first  4  months.  And  then  the  freedom  riders 
came  Into  town,  and  his  business  dropped 
and  within  the  next  3  months  he  was  down 
to  less  than  40  percent  of  his  quota.  He 
had  gone  from  165  down  to  40  percent  on  a 
yearly  quota. 

"Definitely  the  demonstrations  have  a  real 
effect.  Certainly  when  demonstrations  are 
at  their  peak,  you  are  not  going  to  take 
your  family,  normally  speaking,  down  on  the 
street  to  see  what  Is  going  on.  You  are 
going  to  leave  your  children  home.  You 
want  your  wife  to  stay  home.  If  you  have  to 
go  some  place,  buy  something,  or  do  some- 
thing, you  do  only  the  necessities.  And  If 
you  can  avoid  the  area  that  is  troubled,  you 
are  going  to  avoid  it.  It  very  definitely  has 
an  effect." 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  told 
the  committee  that  discriminatory  practices 
in  places  of  entertainment  or  amusement 
not  only  artificially  restrict  the  demand  for 
entertainment,  but  also   that — 

"Where  segregation  is  practiced  In  theaters 
and  auditoriums,  the  entire  community,  both 
white  and  Negro,  Is  denied  access  to  a  variety 
of  cultural  and  entertalrmient  activities.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  canceled  its 
annual  season  in  Birmingham  because  mu- 
nicipal authorities  failed  to  desegregate  the- 
ater facilities.  Although  they  had  formerly 
had  very  successful  seasons  in  Birmingham, 
there  are  no  plans  for  resumption  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

"Actors'  Equity  adopted  a  rule  about  a 
year  ago,  written  into  every  contract,  that 
f>€rformers  need  not  perform  in  theaters 
where  discrimination  is  practiced  either 
against  performers  or  patrons. 

"Entertainers  in  the  American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists  have  also  been  refusing  to 
book  where  either  the  stage  or  the  audience 


is  segregated.  The  guild's  resolution  is  fairly 
recent,  but  many  of  the  booking  agencies 
have  Insisted  upon  this  clause  for  a  long 
time." 

Ford  Prick,  commissioner  of  baseball,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
contrast  between  the  disbanding  of  the 
Southern  Association,  largely  due  to  segre- 
gation in  the  cities  holding  franchises,  and 
the  experience  in  1962  on  the  reopening  of  a 
professional  baseball  team  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  It  was  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  new  club  that  there  should 
be  integration  on  the  playing  field  as  well 
as  in  the  stands.  Commissioner  Frick  in- 
serted in  the  hearing  record  a  report  from 
the  general  manager  of  the  new  team  that 
said  in  part: 

"The  Southern  Association  of  which  Little 
Rock  was  a  member  for  many  years  never  did 
integrate  at  any  time.  We  did  considerable 
groundwork  and  study  before  applying  for  a 
franchise  in  the  International  League.  We 
were  assured  by  the  four  larger  hotels  In  the 
city  that  they  would  take  care  of  all  visiting 
Negro  players  in  the  rooms,  coffeeshops,  and 
dining  rooms  exactly  as  they  would  provide 
for  the  white  players.  We  selected  the  Hotel 
Marion  because  of  its  all-night  coffee  shop. 

"The  local  NAACP  field  secretary  requested 
that  we  Integrate  the  park.  We  answered 
them  that  we  would  sell  tickets  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  When  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  club  met.  it  decided  to  integrate  the 
park  on  opening  night,  April  16.  No  public 
mention  of  this  decision  was  made  although 
local  TV  and  radio  sports  announcers  and 
newspaper  sportswrlters  were  aware  that  the 
decision  had  been  made. 

"The  park  was  quietly  integrated  on  open- 
ing night  with  6.966  paid  admissions  of  which 
several  hundred  were  Negro  patrons.  There 
was  no  trouble,  no  conunotlon.  and  no 
complaint,  except  one  lone  man  with  a  sign 
who  moved  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
park.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him.  He 
tried  it  again  the  second  night  for  a  short 
time  and  then  gave  up. 

"Negro  players  on  the  home  team  and 
visiting  teams  have  been  applauded  from 
the  start,  and  sometimes  louder  than  the 
white  players.  Visiting  managers  report 
better  treatment  here  In  hotels  and  coffee- 
shops  than  elsewhere.  One  visiting  team 
has  as  many  as  six  Negro  players. 

\  "Our  Negro  players  are  popular  with  our 
fans.  They  came  here  in  fear,  but  a  large 
group  of  white  fans  met  the  team  on  their 
arrival  here  from  spring  training  and  took 
them  on  tour  in  private  cars  over  the  city. 
They  are  much  at  home  now. 

"We  sold  $114,330  worth  of  preseason  tick- 
ets early  in  the  spring.  Tickets  were  sold  In 
90  cities  and  towns  in  Arkansas  outside  of 
Little  Rock.  Enthiislasm  and  support  have 
been  steady  and  general  throughout  the 
State. 

"Integration  in  Little  Rock  has  been 
smooth.  It  came  about  naturally  and  is  a 
normal  part  of  Arkansas  baseball  now." 

This  is  an  indication  that  progress  has 
been  made.  But  there  are  other  cities  and 
other  areas  where  resistance  is  stronger. 
Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  for  exam- 
ple, after  noting  that  segregation  In  his 
State  is  a  matter  of  custom  and  losage,  made 
the  following  reply  to  a  question  about  the 
likelihood  of  voluntary  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic establishments  in  Alabama: 

'No,  sir;  they  can  Integrate.  Let  them  go 
ahead  and  Integrate.  One  or  two  have  talked 
about  Integrating  In  Birmingham,  Ala. 
They  have  had  Negro  boycotts,  now  they 
have  white  boycotts." 

Mayor  Allen  of  Atlanta  similarly  cast  doubt 
on  reliance  on  voluntary  action  to  achieve  ef- 
fective desegregation.  He  prophesied  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  turmoil  of  riots,  strife, 
demonstrations,  boycotts,  and  picketing  If  S. 
1732  failed  of  enactment. 


It  Ifi.  moreover,  clear  that  where  desegre- 
gation in  public  establishments  has  been 
achieved  either  by  community  birEu:ial  efforts 
or  legislation  or  ordinance,  it  has  been  done 
without  the  adverse  economic  results  that 
had  been  forecast  by  its  opponents.  Richard 
Marshall,  an  attorney  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  ad- 
vised the  committee  by  letter  of  the  actual 
experience  In  his  city  with  a  public  accom- 
modations statute  similar  to  S.  1732.  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

"Although  such  legislation,  on  a  State  and 
local  basis,  is  nothing  new  but  has  existed 
for  over  75  years.  It  was  noteworthy  that  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  adopted  such  an  ordinance  last 
year  since  this  was  the  first  such  enactment 
In  any  of  the  11  traditional  Southern  States. 

"Our  experience  has  been  gratifying.  Our 
four  aldermen  were  all  in  favor  of  it,  but  the 
mayor  vetoed  It  and  the  ordinance  was 
passed  over  his  veto.  There  was  no  violence, 
there  were  no  demonstrations,  and  there  was 
acceptance  of  the  ordinance  by  the  hotels, 
theaters,  and  restaurants  of  El  Paso.  Many 
of  the  theaters  and  restaurants  welcomed 
with  relief  the  paussage  of  the  ordinance, 
since  they  had  the  force  of  law  behind  their 
natural  desire  to  serve  all  patrons  without 
causing  arguments  on  their  business 
premises. 

"I  do  not  think  that  even  the  most  fervent 
1962  opponents  of  the  ordinance  among  the 
restaurants  and  hotel  people  would  today  be 
able  to  state  that  this  legislation  had  either 
harmed  their  business,  taken  any  of  their 
property  or  profits  from  them,  deprived  them 
of  any  of  their  liberties,  or  created  any 
super  police  power  in  the  community." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incor- 
porate at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
committee  findings  as  to  the  necessity 
for  Federal  public  accommodations  legis- 
lation as  set  forth  in  the  same  report  at 
pages  14  to  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

"Race  discrimination  hampers  our  eco- 
nomic growth  by  preventing  the  maximum 
development  of  our  manpower,  by  contra- 
dicting at  home  the  message  we  preach 
abroad.  It  mars  the  atmosphere  of  a  unit- 
ed and  classless  society  in  which  this  Nation 
rose  to  greatness.  It  Increases  the  cost  of 
public  welfare  crime,  delinquency,  and  dis- 
order. Above  all.  it  is  wrong"  (President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Feb.  28.  1963.) 

State  law 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  the  Su-' 
preme  Court,  in  1883.  believed  that  all  States 
had  in  effect  laws  guaranteeing  "proper  ac- 
commodations to  all  unobjectionable  per- 
sons who  in  good  faith  apply  for  them." 
Yet.  by  1947,  the  Truman  Commission  re- 
port, noting  that  18  States  did  have  public 
accommodations  laws,  recommended  a  re- 
newed effort  at  the  State  level  to  eliminate 
such  discrimination  by  legislation.  It  is 
now  80  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion and  16  years  after  the  Truman  Com- 
mission report  and  only  14  additional  States 
have  made  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations and  facilities  a  prohibited  act. 

Many  of  these  32  States  have  adopted 
statutes  more  comprehensive  In  coverage 
and  severe  in  penalty  than  what  Is  contem- 
plated by  S.  1732.  These  State  laws  would 
be  specifically  preserved  and  relied  on  for 
effective  enforcement  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral statute.  Wherever  a  remedy  Is  avail- 
able at  the  State  level,  for  example,  S.  1732 
provides  that  such  remedy  would  be  pur- 
sued before  Injunctive  relief  under  this  bill 
is  sought. 
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Despite  the  action  In  32  States  attempting 
to  secure  equal  access  to  public  accommodii- 
tlons  there  Is  obviously  a  broad  statutory 
gap  that  has  fueled  and  fired  racial  and  rfe- 
llglous  tensions.  This  fact  was  neither 
contested  nor  controverted  during  the  course 
of  the  committee  hearings.  And  the  coi- 
cluslon  has  been  Inescapable :  the  problem  Is 
one  national  In  scope  requiring  Federal  leg- 
talatlon.  The  time  has  now  passed  whm 
discrimination  was  susceptible  to  local  trej  t- 
ment  alone  without  a  residual  right  of 
enforcement.  As  John  W.  T.  Webb,  char- 
man  of  the  Salisbury  (Md.)  BLraclal  Com- 
mission noted: 

"We  started  working  with  the  restaurants 
in  the  fall  of  1960  and  at  that  time  temptrs 
were  not  as  short,  lines  were  not  as  dravrn, 
and  the  situation  was  enormously  easier  th  an 
it  Is  today  in  communities  that  have  tils 
problem  of  discriminatory  service." 

His  fellow  commission  member,  the  Rev- 
erend Charles  Mack,  made  a  similar  obser' ra- 
tion: I 

"But  for  God's  sake,  have  some  bill,  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on  In  the  case  where 
everything  Is  stopped,  where  people  are  ilt- 
tlng  around  not  doing  anything  about  ;he 
situation  at  all." 

And  finally  the  mayor  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  r'an 
Allen,  Jr.,  summed  up  the  possible  futility  of 
past  progress  If  Congress  falls  to  enact  1hls 

bill: 

"Surely  the  Congress  realizes  that  a  ter 
having  faUed  to  take  any  definite  action  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  10  years,  to  fall  to 
pass  this  bin  would  amount  to  an  endo'se- 
ment  of  private  business  setting  up  an  en- 
tirely new  status  of  discrimination  through- 
out the  Nation.  Cities  like  Atlanta  might 
slip  backward. 

"Hotels  and  restaurants  that  have  alre|ady 
taken  this  Issue  upon  themselves  and  opekied 
their  doors  might  find  It  convenient  tc  go 
back  to  the  old  status.  Failure  by  Con- 
gress to  take  definite  action  at  this  lime 
Is  by  Inference  an  endorsement  of  the  r  ght 
of  private  business  to  practice  racial  dis- 
crimination and.  In  my  opinion,  would  start 
the  same  old  round  of  squabbles  and  den  lon- 
stratlons  that  we  have  had  In  the  piist.' 
Human  dignity 
Americans  do  not  adjust  to  segregited 
living;  nor  should  they. 

Several  witnesses  before  the  commltte<  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  the  affront;  the  ef  ects 
of  the  systematic  and  arbitrary  exclusion  of 
an  individual  from  public  faculties  fo'  no 
reason  other  than  the  color  of  his  skin.  Roy 
Wllklns.  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  commented  as  follows: 

"The  truth  Is  that  the  affronts  and  dealals 
that  this  section.  If  enacted,  would  correct 
are    Intensely    human    and    personal.      Very 
often  they  harm  the  physical  body,  but  al- 
ways they  strike  at  the  root  of  the  h\4man 
spirit,   at  the  very  core  of  human  dignity. 
"It   must   be   remembered  that  whll  j   we 
talk  here  today,  while  we  talked  last  week, 
and  while  the  Congress  will  be  debating  In 
the  next  weeks.  Negro  Americans  throughout 
our  country  will  be  bruised  In  nearly   ;very 
waking  hour  by  differential  treatment  In,  or 
exclusion   from,   public   accommodations   of 
every  description.    From  the  time  they  leave 
their    homes   In   the   morning,   en  rou;e   to 
school  or  to  work,  to  shopping,  or  to  visit- 
ing, until  they  return  home  at  night,  humili- 
ation  stalks   them.      Public   transportation, 
eating  establishments,  hotels,  lodglnghduses. 
theaters,    motels,    arenas,    stadiums,    detail 
stores,    markets,    and    various    other    places 
and  services  catering  to  the  general  jiubllc 
offer    them   either    differentiated   service    or 
none  at  all.  I 

"For  millions  of  Americans  this  Is  va4atlon 
time.  Swarms  of  families  load  their  jauto- 
moblles  and  trek  across  country.    I  Invlke  the 
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members  of  this  committee  to  Imagine  them- 
selves darker  In  color  and  to  plan  an  auto 
trip  from  Norfolk.  Va..  to  the  gulf  coast  of 
Mississippi,  say,  to  Blloxl.  Or  one  from  Terre 
Haute.  Ind.,  to  Charleston.  S.C.  or  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  to  Tyler.  Tex. 

"How  far  do  you  drive  each  day?  Where 
and  under  what  conditions  can  you  and  your 
family  eat?  Where  can  they  use  a  restroom? 
Can  you  stop  driving  after  a  reasonable  day 
behind  the  wheel  or  must  you  drive  until 
you  reach  a  city  where  relatives  or  friends 
will  accommodate  you  and  yours  for  the 
night?  Will  your  children  be  denied  a  soft 
drink  or  an  Ice  cream  cone  because  they  are 

not  white?"  ,.,„„,.. 

Later    in    the   same   hearing.    Mr.   WUklns 

added:  ^  ^       ♦„ 

"You  Just  live  uncomforUbly.  from  day  to 
day  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  play- 
ers in  this  drama  of  frustration  and  Indig- 
nity are  not  commas  or  semicolons  In  a  legis- 
lative thesis;  they  are  people,  human  beings, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  their  country.  They  were  born  here, 
as  were  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  be- 
fore them,  and  their  great-grandfathers. 
They  have  done  everything  for  their  country 
that  has  been  asked  of  them,  even  to  stand- 
ing back  and  waiting  patiently,  under  pres- 
sure and  persecution,  for  that  which  they 
should  have  had  at  the  very  beginning  of 
their  citizenship." 

The  Reverend  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  gave  the  committee  a  specific  ex- 
ample during  the  testimony.  He  recounted 
the  following  experience: 

"I  traveled  with  a  distinguished  Negro  pas- 
tor for  three  night  stands.  We  were  speak- 
ing on  'international  peace"  in  1948,  I  believe 
It  was.  and  we  were  traveling  through  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

"No  bad  Incident  happened  as  far  as  the 
race  of  my  companion  was  concerned  during 
that  half  a  week  that  we  spent  together.  But, 
I  never  was  the  same  again,  because  I.  for 
the  first  time  In  my  life,  realized  what  It 
would  be  to  be  a  Negro  traveling,  because  he 
didn't  know  each  time  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  received.  There  was  Just  this  edgl- 
ness  which  no  human  being  ought  to  be 
subjected  to." 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  1732.  then.  Is  to 
solve  this  problem,  the  deprivation  of  per- 
sonal dignity  that  surely  accompanies  de- 
nials of  equal  access  to  public  establish- 
ments. Discrimination  Is  not  simply  dollars 
and  cents,  hamburgers  and  movies;  It  Is  the 
humiliation,  frustration,  and  embarrassment 
that  a  person  must  surely  feel  when  he  Is 
told  that  he  Is  unacceptable  as  a  member 
of  the  public  because  of  his  race  or  color.  It 
Is  equally  the  Inability  to  explain  to  a  child 
that  regardless  of  education,  civility,  cour- 
tesy, and  morality  he  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  enjoy  equal  treatment,  even  though  he  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  may  well 
be  called  upon  to  lay  down  his  life  to  assure 
this  Nation  continues. 

On  this  point.  Mayor  Allen  of  Atlanta  com- 
ments Eis  follows: 

"The  elimination  of  segregation,  which  Is 
slavery's  stepchild,  is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us 
to  make  every  American  free  In  fact  as  well 
as  In  theory— and  again  to  establish  our 
Nation  as  the  true  champion  of  the  free 
world." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  an  excellent 
article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  25,  under  the  byline  of 
Anthony  Lewis,  in  which  the  recent  racial 
problems  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  are  de- 
scribed as  "a  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  need  for  the  public  accommiidatlons 
title  of  the  pending  civil  rights  bill." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26.  1964] 

RIOTING   AND  RIGHTS  BILL :    TURMOIL  ^N   JACK- 
SONVILLE Is  Sato  To  Show  Neied  for  Public 

ACCOMMODA-nONS  LAW 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington,  March  25.— The  racial  out- 
break  In  JacksonvUle,  Fla..  Is  viewed  by  Fed- 
eral officials  as  a  dramatic  Illustration  of  the 
need  for  the  public  accommodations  title  of 
the  pending  civil  rights  bill. 

Their  belief  Is  that  tensions  over  racial 
barriers  In  restaurants  and  other  facilities 
that  are  open  to  the  public  can  be  effectively 
resolved  only  by  a  uniform  rule  on  the  right 
to  service— a  rule  binding  on  all  citizens  and 
all  effected  businesses  in  any  city.  They 
think  that  only  Congress  can  supply  such  a 
clear  and  universal  standard,  and  without  It, 
they  foresee   growing   turmoil   In   the   Deep 

Reports  from  Jacksonville  Indicate  that 
one  troublesome  factor  In  the  racial  situa- 
tion there  has  been  an  Inability  to  get  the 
broad  agreement  of  businessmen  that  U 
needed  to  go  ahead  with  voluntary  steps 
toward  desegregation.  This  very  problem  Is 
seen  as  a  major  argument  for  a  public  ac- 
commodations statute. 

Experience  In  a  number  of  southern  com- 
munities has  shown  that,  even  when  many 
concerns  are  ready  to  try  serving  Negroes, 
a  few  holdouts  among  their  competitors  may 
scare  them  off. 


savannah  accord  falls 
Something  like  this  Is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened In  Savannah,  Ga.,  last  summer.  TTie 
chamber  of  commerce  there  came  out  for 
desegregation  of  restaurants,  and  many  res- 
taurant operators  agreed  to  the  move.  But 
some  resisted  and  even  resigned  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  among  them  one  of  a 
southern  chain  of  cafeterias,  Morrison's.  -The 
agreement  collapsed,  and  there  were  dis- 
turbances In  Savannah's  streete. 

In  Jacksonville  a  chamber  of  commerce 
committee  worked  for  some  years  for  a  peace- 
ful voluntary  end  to  segregation  in  public 
facilities.  The  group  Included  the  city's  top 
business  and  professional  leaders,  working 
with  a  counterpart  committee  of  Negroes. 

But  again  there  were  restaurant  owners 
who  would  not  take  any  steps  toward  de- 
segregation. Some  are  said  to  have  warned 
that  they  would  do  their  best  to  embarrass 
any  competitors  who  did  admit  Negroes. 
Again,  one  of  the  holdouts  was  a  Morrison's 
cafeteria. 

There  Is  much  more  to  the  racial  problem 
of  the  South  than  the  dlfUculty  of  getting 
unanimity  among  businessmen  In  easing  dis- 
crimination. But  a  keen  observer  In  Jack- 
sonville remarked  today  that  this  was  "one 
difficulty  that  would  be  removed  by  the  civil 
rights  bin." 

Title  n  of  the  legUlatlon,  as  It  passed  the 
House,  prohibits  discrimination  In  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunch  coun- 
ters, movie  theaters,  and  other  places  of 
entertainment.  These  are  the  facilities 
where  segregation  means  daUy  Indignity  to 
the  Negro. 

makes  obligation  clear 
"All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services, 
facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  and  accom- 
modations" of  these  facilities,  the  pending 
bin  says.  ^       ,         . 

It  would  thus  make  Indubitably  clear  to 
every  place  of  business  covered  that  overrid- 
ing Federal  law  obligated  It  to  serve  all  well- 
behaved  customers.  The  businessman  could 
blame  the  law  for  having  to  desegregate.  He 
woiUd  not  have  to  be  a  pioneer. 

To  Federal  officials,  the  experience  in  Jack- 
sonvUle reinforces  the  belief  that,  even  with 
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conservative  leadership.  It  Is  most  difficult 
to  bring  about  desegregation  voluntarily  In  a 
city  with  a  deeply  segregationist  tradition. 

Jacksonville,  though  It  has  that  tradition. 
Is  a  large  city  in  a  changing  State.  Officials 
think  the  need  for  a  Federal  public-accom- 
modations laws  to  prevent  a  racial  explosion 
win  be  even  more  urgent  In  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  the  deeper  South. 
the  authority  op  congress  to  end  discrimi- 
nation in  places  of  public  accommodations 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  act  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation. The  constitutional  authority 
sustaining  this  title  is  found  in  article  I. 
section  8.  of  the  Constitution  which  gives 
Congress  power  "to  regiilate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,"  and  In  the 
14th  amendment.  Section  1  of  the 
14th  amendment  provides  that  no  State 
shall  "deny  to  any  person  within  its  Ju- 
risdiction the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
provides  that  "Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  of 
late  about  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  civil  rights  cases  of  1883. 
Those  cases  determined  the  validity  of 
an  1875  statute  enacted  by  Congress 
which  vmdertook  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tory practices  by  public  carriers,  inns. 
and  theaters,  whether  or  not  such  dis- 
crimination was  supported  or  required 
by  State  action.  The  Court  held  that  the 
1875  statute  was  unconstitutional,  for  In 
attempting  to  reach  discrimination  un- 
accompanied by  requisite  State  action 
Congress  had  stepped  outside  the  scope 
of  the  14th  amendment.  The  majority 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  1883  decision 
carefully  stated  that  they  were  not  fore- 
closing a  statute  based  on  the  broad 
powers  of  Congress  such  as  are  found  In 
the  commerce  clause.  Mr.  Justice  Brad- 
ley wrote: 

Of  course,  these  remajks  do  not  apply  to 
those  cases  In  which  Congress  Is  clothed  with 
direct  and  plenary  powers  of  legislation  over 
the  whole  subject,  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
pressed or  Implied  denial  of  such  power  to 
the  States,  as  In  the  regtilatlon  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  coin- 
ing of  money,  the  establishment  of  poet  of- 
fices and  poet  roads,  the  declaring  of  war.  etc. 
In  these  cases  Congress  has  power  to  pass 
laws  for  regulating  the  subjects  specified  In 
every  detail,  and  In  the  conduct  and  trans- 
actions af  Individuals  In  re^>ect  thereof. 
(109UJ3.3,  18  (1883).) 

There  is  a  large  body  of  legal  thought 
that  believes  that  either  the  court  would 
reverse  this  earlier  decision  if  the  ques- 
tion were  again  presented  or  that  chang- 
ing circumstances  in  the  intervening  80 
years  would  make  It  possible  for  the  ear- 
lier decision  to  be  distinguished.  This 
conjecture  would  remain  only  conjecture 
if  title  n  were  enacted,  for  the  provisions 
of  title  II  are  entirely  consistent  with  the 
decision  in  the  civil  rights  cases. 

Only  two  subsections  of  title  n  are 
based  upon  the  power  granted  Congress 
through  the  14th  amendment.  TTie  first 
of  these  two  subsections,  section  201(d), 
is  applicable  only  when  discrimination  by 
an  Included  establishment  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  is 
supported  by  State  action.     The  other 


subsection  utilizing  the  14th  amendment 
powers  is  subsection  202.  This  subsec- 
tion is  applicable  only  when  discrimina- 
tion is  required  or  purports  to  be  required 
by  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, rule,  or  order  of  a  State  or  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  the 
State.  These  are  the  only  two  instances 
in  which  the  14th  amendment  Is  utilized 
under  title  U  of  H.R.  7152. 

As  both  instances  require  State  action, 
the  reliance  upon  the  14th  amendment  In 
title  n  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  de- 
cision in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of  1883. 
It  is  the  commerce  clause  power  of  Con- 
gress that  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  pro- 
hibitions against  discrimination  In  title 
n  of  H.R.  7152  other  than  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  subsections  201  (d)  and 
202. 

Insofar  as  title  n  rests  on  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  its 
provisions  are  amply  supported  by  well- 
established  constitutional  principles. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  commerce  clause 
powers,  may  regulate  not  only  those 
businesses  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  activities  occuring  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  may  as  well  regulate 
purely  local  or  intrastate  activities  that 
effect  interstate  commerce.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Mabee  v.  White  Plains  Publish- 
ing Co..  327  U.S.  178,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  applied  under  the 
commerce  clause  to  a  newspaper  whose 
circulation  was  about  9.000  copies  and 
which  mailed  only  45  copies — about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  its  business — 
out  of  State.  Congress  even  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  wheat  a  farmer 
grows  on  his  own  farm,  solely  for  his 
own  consumption,  even  though  the 
amount  he  grows  simounts  only  to  the 
pressure  of  239  bushels  of  wheat  upon 
the  total  national  market.  Wickard  v. 
FiZburn.  317  U.S    ill  (1942). 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
establishment  Is  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce  is  not  determinative  of  the 
question  of  whether  Congress  can  con- 
trol the  sictivities  of  that  establishment 
In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce.  In  United  States 
v.  Sullivan,  332  U.S.  689.  the  Court 
held  that  Congress  may  forbid  a  small 
retail  druggist  from  selling  drugs  wiUi- 
out  a  label  required  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  even  though  the  drugs  were 
imported  in  properly  labeled  bottles  from 
which  they  were  not  removed  until  they 
reached  the  local  drugstore,  and  even 
though  the  drugs  had  reached  the  State 
9  months  before  being  resold. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce  and  activities  affecting  Inter- 
state commerce  is  broad  and  plenary. 

The  congressional  authority  to  protect 
Interstate  commerce  from  biu-dens  and 
obstructions — 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  in  Labor 
Board  v.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corp., 
301  U.S.  1.  36-37— 

Is  not  limited  to  transactions  deemed  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  a  flow  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  •  •  •  the  fundamental 
principle  Is  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce Is  the  power  to  enact  all  appropriate 
legislation  for  Its  protection   and  advance- 


ment. *  *  *  to  adopt  meaivtres  to  promote 
Its  strength  and  Insure  Its  safety  •  •  •  to 
foster,  protect,  control,  and  restrain. 

The  Congress  may  exercise  this  power 
notwithstanding  that  the  particular  ac- 
tivity is  local,  that  it  is  quantitatively 
unimportant,  that  It  Involves  the  retail 
trade,  or  that  standing  by  itself  it  may 
not  be  regarded  as  interstate  com- 
merce— 

IWJhatever  Its  nature  [It]  may  be  reached 
by  Congress  If  It  exerts  a  substantial  eco- 
nomic effect  on  interstate  commerce,  and 
this  Irrespective  of  whether  such  effect  Is 
what  might  at  some  earlier  time  have  been 
defined  as  direct  or  indirect.  Wickard  v.  Fil- 
burn,  317U.S.  111,126. 

In  United  States  v.  Darby.  312  U.S. 
100, 118  (1939) .  the  Court  stated: 

The  p>ower  of  Congress  over  Interstate  com- 
merce Is  not  confined  to  the  regulation  of 
commerce  among  the  States.  It  extends  to 
those  activities  Intrastate  which  so  affect  in- 
terstate commerce  or  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  It  as  to  make  regula- 
tion of  them  appropriate  means  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  legitimate  end,  the  exercise 
of  the  granted  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  Interstate  commerce. 

Further  in  that  same  opinion  this  lan- 
guage appears: 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Congress  can- 
not by  appropriate  legislation  regulate  In- 
trastate activities  where  they  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  interstate  commerce.  •  •  • 
A  recent  example  Is  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  for  the  regulation  of  employer 
and  employee  relations  In  Industries  in  which 
strikes,  Induced  by  unfair  labor  practices 
named  In  the  act,  tend  to  disturb  or  ob- 
struct Interstate  commerce.  See  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  JoTies  and  Laughlin 
Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1.  38.  40;  •  •  •  But  long 
before  the  adoption  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  this  Court  had  many  times 
held  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  extends  to  the  regula- 
tion through  legislative  action  of  activities 
Intrastate  which  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
the  commerce  or  the  congressional  power 
over  It.    (Id.  at  119-20.) 

kestaubants,  motzls,  gasoline  stations 

Congress  has  long  exercised  authority 
under  the  commerce  clause  to  remove 
Impediments  to  interstate  travel  and  in- 
terstate travelers.  As  long  ago  as  1887, 
legislation  was  enacted  (49  UJS.C.  3(1)) 
forbidding  a  railroad  In  Interstate  com- 
merce "to  subject  any  particular  person 
to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  In  any  respect  whatso- 
ever." Similar  statutory  authority  is 
provided  with  respect  to  motor  carriers 
(49  U.S.C.  316(d))  and  air  carriers  (49 
U.S.C.  1374(b)). 

These  provisions  have  been  authorita- 
tively construed  to  proscribe  racial  seg- 
regation of  passengers  on  railroads,  on 
motor  carriers,  and  on  air  carriers  and 
illustrate  that  "discrimination"  has  a  de- 
fined judicial  meaning  in  the  context  of 
those  practices  title  II  seeks  to  end.  See 
Mitchell  v.  United  States.  313  U.S.  80; 
Henderson  v.  United  States.  39  U.S.  816; 
NAACP  V.  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  RaiU 
way  Co..  297  ICC  335;  Boynton  v.  Vir- 
ginia. 364  TJS.  454;  Keyes  v.  Carolina 
Coach  Co..  64  MCC  769;  Fitzgerald  v. 
Pan  American  Airway.  229  F.  2d,  499 
(CJV.  2). 

The  decisions  in  these  cases  are,  of 
course,  direct  authority  for  the  position 
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that  Congress  may  enact  legislation  ap- 
propriate to  secure  equality  of  treatment 
for  those  losing  the  facilities  of  intet- 
state  commerce.  I 

The  constitutional  authority  of  Coh- 
gress  under  the  commerce  clause,  more- 
over, extends  beyond  the  regulation  bf 
the   interstate  carriers  themselves.    |It 
covers  all  businesses  affecting  interstate 
travel.     Thus,  the  wages  of  employees 
engaged  in  preparing  meals  for  inter- 
state airlines,  sandwiches  for  sale  inj  a 
railroad   terminal   and   ice   for   cooli^ 
trains,  have  all  been  held  subject  to  Fed- 
eral   regulation    under    the    commence 
clause.    Similarly,  Congress  has  author- 
ity   under    the    commerce    clause    over 
restaurants  at  a  terminal  used  by  an  i  n- 
terstate  carrier.     Boynton  against  Vir- 
ginia, supra.     Thus,  whether  or  not  a 
restaurant  serving  interstate  travelers  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the  fuct 
that  it  has  a  substantial  effect  upon   n- 
terstate  commerce  means  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  Congress,  if  it  should 
legislate  under  the  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  President,  the  commerce  power  is 
broad  and  plenary;  and  of  course  he 
committee  did  not  have  any  problem  as 
to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  imple- 
ment its  power  under  the  commerce 
clause.  The  committee's  real  problem 
was  to  determine  how  far  it  wishedj  to 
go  within  this  authority,  as  a  matteir  of 
national  policy.  The  result  was  the  bill 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate; 
and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  bilL  as 
reported,  is  very  similar  to  title  n  of 
the  House  bill. 

For  the  reason  already  stated,  to  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  How- 
ard Johnson's  Restaurant.  268  P.  2d  1845 
(CJl.  4,  1959).  does  not  deter  Congtess 
from  the  use  of  the  commerce  power^as 
to  restaurants  or  similar  establishmefits. 
In  that  case  a  Negro  who  was  refused 
service  by  a  Howard  Johnson  restau- 
rant in  Virginia  sued  for  an  injunction 
on  the  grounds,  among  others,  that!  his 
exclusion  on  racial  grounds  amounted 
to  discrimination  against  a  person  niov- 
Ing  in  interstate  commerce  and  inter- 
ference with  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.        j 

His  position  in  this  regard  was  bised 
on  the  argument  that  the  commerce 
clause  was  self-executing  and  thus  cpuld 
be  invoked  even  without  Federal  pUblic 
accommodations  legislation.  The  Court 
ruled  against  the  plaintiff. 

The  decision   is   undoubtedly  conrect 
Insofar  as  the  commerce  clause  is  con- 
cerned because  the  plaintiff's  argvujient 
that  the  clause  was  self-executing  ill  his 
favor  is  unsound.    In  other  words  J  the 
absence  of  a  Federal  statute  like  title  n 
was  fatal  to  his  position.    In  its  opiijiion, 
the   Court   expressed   the  view   thit  a 
restaurant  is  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  merely  "because  in  the  cqurse 
of  its  business  of  furnishing  accoirimo 
dations  to  the  general  public  it  s 
p>ersons  who  are  traveling  from 
to  State."    Even  assimiing  that  th 
cuit  court  was  correct  in  this  state 
that  would  still  not  foreclose  the  va 
of  basing  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  jH  R. 
7152  on  Congress'  commerce  clause  pow- 
ers, for.  as  I  have  stated  previously,  and 
as  all  students  of  the  Constitutioa  are 


well  aware.  Congress'  powers  to  regulate 
under  the  commerce  clause  is  not  lim- 
ited to  merely  regulating  the  activities 
of  businesses  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, but  extends  as  well  to  regulating 
purely  local  matters  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

The  decision  in  Williams  against  How- 
ard Johnson's  restaurant  merely  states 
that  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, there  is  no  Federal  right  to  be 
free  from  such  discriminatory  practices. 
I  believe  the  only  importance  to  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Williams  against 
Howard  Johnson's  restaurant  is  that  it 
well  illustrates  the  necessity  for  enacting 
the  very  type  of  legislation  proposed  by 
titlellof  H.R.  7152. 

In  removing  impediments  to  interstate 
travel.  Congress  is  not  limited  to  for- 
bidding discrimination  against  interstate 
travelers  alone;  it  may  forbid  discrimi- 
nation against  local  customers  as  well. 
Congress  may  "choose  the  means  reason- 
ably adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the 
permitted  end,  even  though  they  involve 
control  of  intrastate  activities."  United 
States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100,  121. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks,  I  noted  the 
serious  economic  burdens  placed  upon 
our  economy  due  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  establishments  dealing  with  the 
general  public. 

I  wish  to  list  these  burdens.  The 
testimony  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee brought  them  out  clearly  and 
concisely.  These  economic  burdens  in- 
clude: First,  obstacles  to  interstate 
travel;  second,  distortions  in  the  pattern 
of  expenditures  by  Negroes  because  of 
limited  access  to  places  of  public  accom- 
modations; third,  limitations  on  the 
ability  of  organisations  to  hold  national 
and  regional  conventions  in  convenient 
places-  fourth,  adverse  effects  in  the  en- 
tertainment field;  fifth,  disruptions  in 
trade  resulting  from  demonstrations 
protesting  discrimination  in  retail  es- 
tablishments; and  sixth,  numerous  other 
hurdles  to  the  normal  conduct  of  busi- 
ness—for example,  difficulties  in  recruit- 
ing professional  and  skilled  personnel 
leads  to  rejection  of  otherwise  desirable 
plant  locations. 

Under  the  cases  cited  above,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  power  to 
legislate  so  as  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  eating  places  and  gasoline  stations 
which  serve,  or  offer  to  serve.  Interstate 
travelers.  Obtaining  lodging,  food,  gas- 
oline or  related  services  and  conven- 
iences is  an  essential  part  of  interstate 
travel,  and  discriminatory  practices 
which  restrict  the  availability  of  such 
goods  and  services  and  conveniences  or 
expose  interstate  travelers  to  inconven- 
ience or  embarrassment  in  obtaining 
them,  constitute  burdens  on  interstate 
commerce  which  Congress  has  clear  au- 
thority to  remove. 

PLACES    OF    EXHIBmON    OR    ENTTRTAINMENT 


Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  places  of  exhibition  or  entertain- 
ment. What  is  our  authority  in  that 
field?  What  Is  the  policy  and  intent  of 
that  particular  section? 

Supreme  Court  decisions  have  many 
times  sustained  the  power  of  Congress  to 


enact   legislation   which   would   remove 
artificial  restrictions  upon  the  markets 
for   products   from   other   States.    The 
removal  of  such  restrictions,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  in  Stafford  v. 
Wallace.  258  U.S.  495,  promotes  inter- 
state traffic  and,  therefore,  constitutes 
an  appropriate  object  for  the  exercise  of 
Congressional  authority.     On  that  basis, 
restraints  involving  the  local  exhibitions 
of  motion  pictures,  have  been  the  subject 
of  Federal  regulation  under  the  Sherman 
Act  (Interstate  Circuit  v.  United  States. 
306  U.S.  208 » ,  and  so  have  restraints  in- 
volving stage  attractions  (United  States 
v    Shubert.  348  U.S.  222),  professional 
boxing  matches   (U.S.  v.   International 
Boxing  Club.  348  U.S.  236).  and  profes- 
sional football  games  (Radovich  v.  Na- 
tional Football  League.  352  U.S.  445) . 

Like  unlawful  monopolies,  racial  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  in  the  es- 
tablishments covered  by  the  proposed 
legislation  constitute  artificial  restric- 
tions upon  the  movement  of  goods  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  may  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Congress  for  that  reason. 
The  restrictive  impact  of  discriminatory 
practices  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  motion  picture  industry. 
Motion  picture  theaters  which  refuse 
to  admit  Negroes,  or  which  discriminate 
in  other  ways  is  the  next  subject  of  my 
statement. 

I  do  not  like  constantly  to  refer  to 
Negroes  when  I  discuss  the  subject  of 
discrimination,  because  discrimination 
can  apply  to  many  other  people  besides 
Negroes.  It  applies  to  many  races.  In 
my  part  of  the  country  there  are  some 
potent  illustrations  of  discrimination  in 
the  past  applying  to  orientals.  So  when 
I  speak  of  discrimination  I  include  all 
who  are  discriminated  against. 

Motion  picture  theaters  which  refuse 
to  admit  Negroes  will  obviously   draw 
patrons  from  a  narrower  segment  of  the 
market  than  if  they  were  open  to  patrons 
of  all  races.     The  difference  will  often 
not  be  made  up  by  separate  theaters 
for  Negroes  because  there  are  localities 
which  can  support  one  theater  but  not 
two — or  two  but  not  three,  and  so  forth— 
and  because  the  inferior  economic  posi- 
tion in  which  racial  discrimination  has 
held  Negroes  often  makes  their  business 
alone  financially  inadequate  to  support  a 
theater.    Thus,   the   demand    for   films 
from  out  of  State,  and  the  royalties  from 
such  films,  will  be  less.    What  is  true  of 
exclusion  is  true,  although  perhaps  m 
less  degree,  of  segregation.    Given  any 
particular    performance,    a    segregated 
theater  may  well  lack  sufficient  seating 
space  for  white  patrons  while  offering 
ample  seating  in  the  Negro  section,  or 
vice  versa.    Moreover,  the  very  fact  of 
segregation   in  seating  discourages   at- 
tendance   by    those    offended   by    such 
practices. 

These  principles  are  applicable  not 
merely  to  motion  picture  theaters  but  to 
other  establishments  which  receive  sup- 
plies, equipment,  or  goods  through  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce.  If 
these  establishments  narrow  their  po- 
tential markets  by  artificially  restricting 
their  patrons  to  non-Negroes,  the  volume 
of  sales  and,  therefore,  the  volume  of  in- 
terstate purchases  will  be  less.   Although 
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the  demand  may  be  partly  filled  by  other 
establishments  that  do  not  discriminate, 
the  effect  will  be  substantial  where  segre- 
gation is  practiced  on  a  large  scale.  The 
economic  impact  is  felt  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  commerce  clause  vests  power 
in  the  Congress  to  remedy  this  condition. 

Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  plenary 
power  over  interstate  commerce,  may 
regulate  commerce  or  that  which  effects 
it  for  other  than  purely  economic  goals: 

The  motive  and  purpose  of  a  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce  are  matters  for  the  leg- 
islative Judgment  upon  the  exercise  of  which 
the  Constitution  places  no  restrictions  and 
over  which  the  courts  are  given  no  control. 
( Mr.  Justice  Stone  In  United  States  v.  Darby. 
312  U.S.  100,  115  (1941)). 

The  fact  that  title  II  would  accomplish 
socially  oriented  objectives  by  aid  of  the 
commerce  clause  F>owers  would  not  de- 
tract from  its  validity.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  Congress  has  discour- 
aged practices  which  it  deems  evil, 
dangerous,  or  unwise  by  a  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce.  Examples  of  this 
are  found  in  Federal  legislation  keeping 
the  channels  of  commerce  free  from  the 
transportation  of  tickets  used  in  lottery 
schemes,  sustained  in  Champion  v.  Ames, 
188  U.S.  321  (1903) ;  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  sustained  in  Hipolite  Egg  Co. 
V.  United  States,  220  U.S.  45  1 1911) ;  the 
"White  Slave  Traffic  Act,"  upheld  in 
Hoke  V.  United  States.  227  U.S.  308 
(1913);  strict  regulation  of  the  trans- 
portation of  intoxicating  liquors,  sus- 
tained in  Clark  Distilling  Company  v. 
Western  Maryland  Railway  Company, 
242  U.S.  311  (1917) ;  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  imposing  wage  and  hour 
requirements,  sustained  in  United  States 
V.  Darby,  312  V.S.  100  (1941). 

All  those  cases  have  been  sustained 
over  and  over  again  by  the  courts.  The 
commerce  clause  has  been  used  to  take 
care  of  what  we  consider  evil,  dangerous, 
or  imwise  practices  by  the  same  type  of 
regulation  that  is  contained  in  title  II. 

In  summarizing  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  provisions  of  title  n 
of  H.R.  7152.  it  appears  that  the  question 
involved  is  not  one  of  ix)wer  but  one  of 
policy.  That  is  the  point  I  mentioned 
before,  and  which  was.  of  course,  the 
real  question  before  the  committee. 

There  Is  no  real  question  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  legislate  in  this 
area.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  require- 
ment that  public  accommodations  and 
facilities  serving  the  general  public  do 
so  without  racial  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion is  neither  new  nor  novel.  It  is  now 
well  established  and  equally  accepted 
that  that  no  public  convenience  such  as 
a  bus.  railroad,  airline,  or  the  facilities 
adjacent  thereto  may  discriminate 
against  or  segregate  its  patrons.  The 
doctrines  that,  to  a  large  extent,  sustain 
this  result  are  deeply  rooted  in  English 
common  law  but  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  common  carriers.  In  the  17th  century, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  expressed  the 
authority  that  the  public,  through  its 
government,  can  exert  over  commercial 
enterprises  dealing  with  the  public : 

Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  public 
Interest  when  used  In  a  manner  to  make  It  of 
public  consequence  and  to  effect  the  com- 


munity at  large.  When,  therefore,  one 
devotes  his  property  to  a  use  In  which 
the  public  has  an  Interest,  he.  in  effect,  grants 
to  the  public  an  Interest  In  the  use  and  must 
submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for 
the  conunon  good,  to  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
est he  has  thus  created.  He  may  withdraw 
his  grant  by  discontinuing  the  use;  but.  so 
long  as  he  maintains  the  use.  he  m\ist  submit 
to  the  control.  ( 1  Harg.  Law  Tracts  78.  This 
has  been  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  several  occasions,  but  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Walte  In  Munn 
V.  Illinois,  94  US.  113,  126  (1877) .) 

This  potential  for  regulation  of  busi- 
nesses established  to  serve  the  public 
evolved  into  the  actual  obligations  of 
such  establishments  to  serve  all  mem- 
bers of  the  pubUc  equally : 

Whenever  any  subject  takes  upon  himself 
a  public  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
his  fellow  subjects,  he  is  eo  Ipso  bound  to 
serve  the  subject  In  all  the  things  that  are 
within  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  such 
an  office,  under  pain  of  an  action  against 
him. 

This  is  an  illustration  that  has  been 
used  on  many  occasions  in  our  law- 
books— 

If  on  the  road  a  shoe  fell  off  my  horse, 
and  I  come  to  a  smith  to  have  him  put  it 
on,  and  the  smith  refused  to  do  it,  an  action 
will  "lie  against  him,  because  he  has  made 
profession  of  a  trade  which  Is  for  the  public 
good,  and  has  thereby  exposed  and  vested 
an  Interest  of  himself  In  all  the  King's  sub- 
jects that  will  employ  him  In  the  way  of 
his  trade." 

In  other  words,  he  is  open  to  the 
public.    The  court  went  on : 

"If  the  Innkeeper  refused  to  entertain  a 
guest  when  his  house  is  not  full,  an  action 
wUl  lie  against  him;  and  so  against  a  car- 
rier, If  his  horses  be  not  loaded,  and  he 
refuses  to  take  a  packet  proper  to  be  sent 
by  a  carrier."  (Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  in 
Lane  v.  Cotton.  12  Mod.  472.  484  (1701) .) 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  regulation  in 
effect  today  for  interstate  transportation. 

The  common  law  rule  as  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  innkeeper  was  clearly  set  forth 
in  another  early  English  decision: 

An  indictment  lies  against  an  Innkeeper 
who  refuses  to  receive  a  guest,  he  having  at 
the  time  room  in  his  house  and  either  the 
price  of  guest's  entertainment  being  ten- 
dered to  him  or  such  circumstances  occur- 
ring as  will  dispense  with  that  tender.  This 
law  is  founded  in  good  sense.  The  Inn- 
keepyer  Is  not  to  select  his  gueets.  He  has 
no  right  to  say  to  one,  "Yo<u  shall  come  to 
my  Inn,"  and  to  another,  "You  shall  not," 
as  everyone  coming  and  conducting  himself 
In  a  proper  manner  has  a  right  to  be  re- 
ceived; and  for  this  purpose  innkeepers  are 
a  sort  of  public  servant,  they  having  in  re- 
turn a  kind  of  privilege  of  entertaining 
travelers  and  supplying  them  with  what 
they  want."  (Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  Rex 
v.  Ivens.  7  Carrlngton  and  Payne.  213  (1835) ) . 

The  English  rule  that,  because  an  inn- 
keeper is  engaged  in  a  business  in  which 
the  public  has  an  interest  and  enjoys 
certain  privileges  not  given  the  public 
generally,  he  cannot  discriminate  for  or 
against  any  class  or  pick  and  choose  his 
guests  also  became  the  American  rule. 
In  fact  the  presence  of  this  rule,  either 
by  express  statute  or  adoption  of  the 
common  law  duties,  was  significant  to 
the  Supreme  Court  that  held  unconsti- 


tutional the  1875  statute  which  guaran- 
teed full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  public 
accommodations  and  facilities.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bradley  wrote  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion: 

Innkeepers  and  public  carriers,  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  States,  so  far  as  we  ai>e  aware, 
are  bound,  to  the  extent  of  their  facilities, 
to  furnish  pyroper  accommodations  to  all  un- 
objectionable persons  who  In  good  faith  i^- 
ply  for  them.  (The  Civil  Rights  Cases.  109 
U.S. 325  (1883)). 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  handed  down 
10  years  before  the  adoption  of  State 
laws,  statutes,  or  ordinances  requiring 
segregation.  There  is  historical  evidence 
to  indicate  that  in  1885  a  Negro  could 
use  railroad,  dining,  and  saloon  facilities 
without  discrimination  in  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia. 

This  was  in  1885.  before  States 
adopted  laws  requiring  segregation. 

As  late  as  1954.  Louisiana  repealed  a 
statute  requiring  places  of  business  and 
public  resort  to  serve  all  persons  "with- 
out distinction  or  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color."  And  in  1959 
Alabama  repealed  that  part  of  Its  code 
which  incorporated  the  common  law 
duties  of  innkeepers  and  hotelkeepers. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill,  therefore,  that  the  powers 
granted  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  surely  vest  Congress 
with  the  power  and  authority  to  enact 
the  provisions  of  title  11  of  H.R.  7152  in 
furtherance  of  a  policy  firmly  rooted  in 
the  common  law.  The  fact  that  32 
States  have  taken  some  action  to  secure 
equal  access  to  public  accommodations 
well  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  that  action 
Congress  seeks  to  take  through  enact- 
ment of  title  II. 

I  shall  not  dwell  further  on  the  matter 
of  the  constitutionality  of  title  n,  for  I 
do  not  doubt  that  its  enactment  would 
be  a  valid  exercise  of  congressional 
E>ower.  I  believe  that  I  am  somewhat 
learned  on  the  matter  of  Congress'  power 
to  enact  legislation  under  the  commerce 
clause — not  only  as  a  lawyer  but  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  who  has  served  17  years  on 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
last  9  of  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  chairman  of  that  committee. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who 
disagree  with  my  pwint  of  view.  Yet  I 
have  not  been  impressed  by  either  the  law 
or  the  logic  of  those  who  contend  that 
title  II  is  unconstitutional.  And  I  would 
further  point  out  that  I  enjoy  very  re- 
sj>ectable  company  as  to  the  view  I  hold 
in  this  matter.  For  example,  the  follow- 
ing renowned  professors  of  law,  from 
some  of  the  greatest  law  schools  of  this 
Nation,  are  convinced  that  Federal  legis- 
lation preventing  private  establishments 
dealing  with  the  general  public  from 
discriminating  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  is  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  President,  without  burdening  the 
Senate  by  reading  the  list,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  names  of  some 
of  the  renowned  professors  of  law  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Harvard  University  Law  School,   Ohio 
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state  University  CoUege  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  University  of  Cafi- 
fomia  at  Los  Angeles.  University  J>f 
Pennsylvania  Law  School.  ColumWa 
University  Law  School,  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  and  New  York  University  Schc^l 
of  Law.  Some  of  them  are  deans  pf 
these  respected  law  schools.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  wias 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows :  I 

UNTVIRSITT    OF    CALIFORNIA    AT    BERKELET 

John  G.  Fleming. 

R.  H  Cole. 

Albert  A.  HBirenzweig. 

Gteoffrey  C.  Hazard.  Jr. 

K.  C.  Halbach.  Jr. 

I.  M.  Heyman 

Dean  Prank  C.  Newman. 

Preble  Stolz. 
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HARVARD   UNIVEBaiTT  LAW   SCHOOL 

De£in  Brwln  N.  Grlswold. 
Paul  A.  Freund. 
Mark  DeW.  Howe 
Arthur  E.  Sutherland.  Jr. 
Ernest  J.  Brown. 

OHIO    STATE    TTKIVEaSlTT    COLLEGE    OT    LAI? 

Kenneth  L.  Karst. 
Ivan  C.  Rutledge. 
Paul  D.  Carrlngton. 
Roland  J.  Stanger. 
William  W.  Van  Alstyne. 

UNTVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN    LAW    SC»lQi 

Dean  Allan  F.  Smith. 
Paul  G.  Kauper. 

TALE  tmxvERsrrr  law  school 
Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow. 
Louis  H.  Pollak. 
Thomas  I.  Emerson. 

tJNIVERSrrT    OF    CALIFORNIA    AT   L06   ANGXpS 

Murray  Schwartz. 

TjNivERsrrr  of  Pennsylvania  law  scb^l 

John  O.  Honnold,  Jr. 

Howard  Lesnlck. 

A.  Leo  Levin. 

Louis  B.  Schwartz. 

Detm  Jefferson  B.  Fordham. 

Theodore  H.  Husted.  Jr. 

COLUMBIA    TJNIVERSrrT    LAW    SCHOOX. 

Hsu'lan  Blake. 
Marvin  Frankel. 
Walter  Oellhorn. 
Wolfgang  Prledmann. 
WlUlam  K.  Jones. 
John  M.  Kemochan. 
Louis  Lxisky. 
Jack  B.  Welnsteln. 
Herbert  Wechsler. 

NOTRE   DAME   LAW    SCHOOL 

Dean  Joseph  O^Meara. 
Robert  E.  Rodes,  Jr. 

NEW    TORK    UNIVERSTTT    SCHOOL    OT   L  iW 

Edmond  Cahn. 

Robert  B.  McKay. 

Norman  Dorsen.  I 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President;  I  In- 
vite attenUon  to  the  letter  and  memo- 
randum appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  yesterday  morning  from  tw0  em- 
inent lawyers.  Harrison  Tweed  and  Ber- 
nard G.  Segal,  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  title  n  and  title  vn  oi;  H.R. 
7152.  Twenty  other  lawyers  joined  Mr. 
Tweed  and  Mr.  Segal  in  their  opinion, 
including  three  former  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States— PrancU  Bid- 
die,  Herbert  Brownell,  and  Wlllifm  P. 
Rogers. 


That  probably  comes  as  close  to  being 
a  nonpartisan  group  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral as  one  could  find  in  recent  decades. 

Also  joining  in  the  opinion  were  four 
former  presidents  of  the  American  Bar 
Association— David  F.  Maxwell.  John  D. 
Randall,  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  and  Whitney 
North  Seymour. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  burden  the  Rec- 
ord with  hundreds  of  articles,  statements, 
and  positions  by  eminent  lawyers  and 
legal  scholars  in  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  constitutionality  and  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  act  in  this  matter 
under  the  commerce  clause  and  the  14th 
amendment. 

SECnON-BY -SECTION    ANALYSIS    OF  TTFLE   H 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  McIntyre  in  the 
chair)  in  order  that  the  Record  may 
be  clear  and  the  intent  of  Congress  bet- 
ter ascertained  by  the  courts  in  the  fu- 
ture, after  the  bill  Is  enacted.  I  believe 
that  to  make  legislative  history  I  should 
briefly  describe  each  section  of  title  n. 
Following  that,  I  should  like  to  dwell  on 
the  interpretation  of  those  sections. 

SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  H 

Section  201(a)  declares  the  basic  right 
to  equal  access  to  places  of  public  accom- 
modation, as  defined,  without  discrimi- 
nation or  segregation  on  the  ground  of 
race   color.  reUgion,  or  national  origin. 
Section  201(b)   defines  certain  estab- 
lishments to  be  places  of  public  accom- 
modation if  their  operations  affect  com- 
merce, or  if  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion in  such  establishments  is  supported 
by  State  action.     These  establishments 
are  first,  hotels,  motels,  and  similar  busi- 
nesses serving  transient  guests,  except 
those  located  in  a  building  which  has  not 
more  than  five  rooms  for  rent  and  which 
is  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  estabUshment  as  his  residence;  sec- 
ond,  restaurants,   lunch   counters,   and 
similar  establishments,  including  those 
located  in  a  retail  store;   and  gasoline 
stations;   third,  motion  picture  houses, 
theaters,  and  other  places  of  exhibition 
or  entertainment;  and  fourth,  establish- 
ments which  either  contain,  or  are  lo- 
cated within  the  premises  of.  any  estab- 
lishment otherwise  covered,  and  which 
hold  themselves  out  as  serving  patrons  of 
the  covered  establishment. 

Section  201(c)  provides  the  criteria  for 
determining  whether  the  operations  of 
an  establishment  affect  commerce.    Ho- 
tels, motels,  and  similar  establishments 
which  serve  transient  guests  are  declared 
to  do  so  if  they  are  included  within  the 
description  contained  in  section  201(b) 
(1).    Restaurants,  lunch  counters,  and 
similar  establishments,  and  gasoline  sta- 
tions affect  commerce  if  they  serve  inter- 
state travelers  or  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  food  or  gasoline  they  sell  has 
moved  in  interstate  commerce.    Motion 
picture  houses,  theaters,  or  other  places 
of  entertainment  are  declared  to  affect 
commerce  if  they  customarily  present 
films,  performances,  athletic  teams,  ex- 
hibitions, or  other  sources  of  entertain- 
ment which  move   in  Interstate  com- 
merce.   Finally,  an  establishment  within 
the  description  contained  in  subsection 
201(b)  (4)  is  declared  to  affect  commerce 


if  it  Is  located  within  the  premises  of.  or 
there  Is  located  within  its  premises,  an 
establishment  the  operations  of  which 
affect  commerce. 

Section  201(d)  delineates  the  circum- 
stances under  which  discrimination  or 
segregation  by  an  establishment  is  sup- 
ported by  State  action  within  the  mean- 
ing of  title  n.  Some  of  these  laws  were 
recently  enacted. 

Discriminatory  practices  are  treated  as 
so  supported  first,  if  carried  on  under 
color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  or 
regulation;  or  second,  If  carried  on  under 
color  of  any  custom  or  usage  required  or 
enforced  by  officials  of  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof;  or  third,  if  re- 
quired by  action  of  a  State  or  any  of  its 
political  subdivisions. 

Section  201(e)  exempts  bona  fide  pri- 
vate clubs  or  other  places  not  open  to 
the  public,  except  to  the  extent  that  their 
facilities  are  made  available  to  customers 
or  patrons  of  a  covered  establishment. 

Section  202  requires  nondiscrimination 
in  all  establishments  and  places  whether 
or  not  within  the  categories  described  in 
section  201— if  segregation  or  discrimi- 
nation therein  is  required  or  purports  to 
be  required  by  any  State  law  or  ordi- 
nance. There  are  many  municipal  ordi- 
nances Involved  in  this  problem  In  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union. 

Section  203  lays  the  foundation  for 
suits  by  providing  that  no  one  shall  de- 
prive or  attempt  to  deprive  any  person 
of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  sec- 
tion 201  or  202.  or  interfere  or  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  any  such 
right  or  privilege. 

Section  204(a)  authorizes  any  person 
aggrieved,  or  the  Attorney  General,  if  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  purposes  of  the  title 
will  be  materially  furthered,  to  institute 
an  action  for  injunctive  relief  for  viola- 
tions of  section  203. 

Section  204(b)  permits  the  court  in 
any  action  commenced  pursuant  to  this 
title  to  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs  and  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  per- 
son. 

Section  204(c)  provides  that  if  State 
or  local  law  prohibits  a  practice  as  to 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  received 
a  complaint,  the  Attorney  General  is  to 
notify  the  State  or  local  officials  and.  on 
request,  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  to 
act  under  such  laws  before  bringing  suit 
himself.  Local  authorities  can  make  the 
request  and  have  sufficient  time  to  handle 
the  matter  themselves.  If  they  wish. 

Section  204(d)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General,  before  filing  suit  in  case  of  any 
complaint,  to  use  the  services  of  any 
available  Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies 
to  secure  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  title. 

Section  204(e)  permits  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  without  first  complying 
with  section  204(c)  if  he  certifies  to  the 
court  that  the  delay  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  compliance  would  prove  ineffective. 
Section  205(a)  grants  Federal  district 
courts  jurisdiction  over  proceedings  in- 
stituted  pursuant  to   title  H,   without 
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regard  to  whether  the  party  aggrieved 
has  exhausted  any  other  remedies. 

Section  205(b)  declares  that  the  reme- 
dies provided  in  title  n  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive means  of  enforcing  the  rights 
created  by  title  n.  but  that  individuals 
or  State  or  local  agencies  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  seeking  other  available  State 
or  Federal  remedies  to  vindicate  rights 
otherwise  created.  Thus,  State  anti- 
discrimination laws  not  inconsistent  with 
title  II  would  not  be  superseded. 

In  other  words,  the  law  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  for  example,  would  not 
be  superseded.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  had  such  a  law  for  more  than 
16  years,  somewhat  similar  to  title  n. 
It  is  a  much  stronger  law  in  its  enforce- 
ment than  title  n  would  be.  however. 

Section  205(c)  makes  the  jury  trial 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
applicable  to  contempt  proceedings  im- 
der  title  n.  By  incorporating  the  pro- 
visions of  section  151  of  the  1957  suit, 
this  section  establishes  that  if  the  ac- 
cused in  a  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt is  initially  tried  without  a  jury 
and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  in 
excess  of  $300  or  imprisonment  in  excess 
of  45  days,  he  may  obtain,  upon  demand, 
and  as  of  right,  a  trial  de  novo  before  a 
jury. 

This  is  the  exact  language  that  we  put 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  We 
lifted  the  language  from  that  act  which 
the  Congress  had  already  passed  upon. 

As  is  readily  apparent  from  a  reading 
of  these  provisions,  title  11  concentrates 
on  categories  of  public  establishments 
which  are  a  continuing  and  substantial 
source  of  discrimination  and  as  to  which 
Federal  legislation  can  offer  prompt  and 
effective  relief.  The  t5T>es  of  establish- 
ments covered  are  clearly  and  explicity 
described  in  the  four  numbered  subpara- 
graphs of  section  201(b) .  An  establish- 
ment should  have  little  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  it  falls  in  one  of 
these  categories.  If  it  provides  lodging 
to  transient  guests  it  is  covered  by  sec- 
tion 201  unless  it  has  not  more  than  five 
rooms  for  rent  and  is  actually  occupied 
by  its  proprietor  as  his  residence.  Estab- 
lishments which  sell  food  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  gasoline  stations,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  know  whether  they  serve  or 
offer  to  serve  Interstate  travelers,  or 
whether  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
products  they  sell  have  moved  in  com- 
merce. Similarly,  places  of  exhibition 
and  entertaiimient  may  be  expected  to 
know  whether  customarily  it  presents 
sources  of  entertainment  which  move  In 
commerce.  Finally,  any  establishment 
may  be  expected  to  know  whether  it  is 
physically  located  within,  or  contains,  a 
covered  establishment. 

Moreover,  in  every  case,  a  judicial 
determination  of  coverage  must  be  made 
prior  to  the  entry  of  any  order  requiring 
the  owner  to  stop  discrimination.  Thus, 
no  one  would  become  subject  to  any  con- 
tempt sanctions — the  only  sanctions  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act,  until  after  it  has 
been  judicially  determined  that  his 
establishment  is  subject  to  the  £ict  and 
he  has  been  ordered  by  the  Court  to  end 
this  discrimination,  and  he  has  violated 
that  Court  order. 


ESTABLISHMENTS    OFFERING    LODOINQ   TO 
TBANSIXNT8 

On  Thursday.  March  26.  Senator 
Grttening  raised  certain  questions  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  of  title  n. 
I  should  like  to  answer  those  questions. 
Senator  Gruening  first  inquired  as  to 
why  inns  are  specifically  included  in 
the  House  bill,  but  are  not  mentioned  In 
the  Senate  bill.  The  addition  of  the 
word  "inn"  to  the  provisions  of  section 
201(b)  (1)  of  the  House  bill  is  merely  to 
make  clear  the  intent  of  that  subsection. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If 
the  word  "Inn"  were  struck  or  If  the  word 
"hotel"  or  "motel"  were  struck,  the  lan- 
guage of  that  section  would  not  really  be 
limited  In  any  way  for  the  language  "es- 
tablishment which  provides  lodging  for 
transient  guests"  would  still  appear  and 
I  believe  that  any  inn,  hotel,  or  motel  Is 
an  establishment  providing  lodging  to 
transient  guests. 

Senator  Gruening  next  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "Mrs. 
Murphy"  exclusions  of  the  two  bills  dif- 
fered in  that  the  Senate  bill  would  ex- 
clude such  an  establishment  only  when 
the  building  In  which  It  was  contained 
was  actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor 
as  his  "home."  while  title  II  requires  that 
the  proprietor  occupy  the  building  as  his 
"residence."  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  use  of  the  word 
"home"  Is  explained  as  follows:  "If  a 
person  has  more  than  one  place  of  resi- 
dence or  abode,  his  home  would  be  that 
place  which  he  uses  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence." The  word  "home"  was  chosen 
rather  than  "residence"  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Senate  bill  because  the  members 
of  the  committee  felt  that  the  various 
uses  of  the  term  "residence"  In  the  many 
different  ways  and  purposes  for  which 
this  term  is  used  in  the  law  could  raise 
confusion  as  to  the  intended  meaning 
of  that  word.  For  example,  "residence" 
for  tax  purposes  may  be  defined  com- 
pletely differently  from  "residence"  for 
purposes  of  voting,  marriage,  attend- 
ing school,  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  believe  the  use  of  either  word 
changes  the  basic  concept  of  what  we 
intend  when  we  say  "establishment 
which  provides  lodging  for  transient 
guests." 

In  some  instances  it  means  merely  a 
place  of  temporary  abode.  In  other  in- 
stances it  may  mean  that  place  at  which 
the  person  In  question  customarily  re- 
sides. The  term  "residence"  may  have 
a  meaning  coextensive  with  a  definition 
of  the  word  "domicile."  In  any  event, 
the  meaning  to  be  given  "residence"  as 
that  term  Is  used  in  title  n  of  H.R.  7152 
is  one  identical  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"home"  in  S.  1732.  In  other  words,  a 
person  may  at  any  one  time  have  only 
one  "residence"  as  that  term  is  used  In 
this  title.  If  the  person  in  question  had 
a  residence  or  alx)de  in  several  different 
localities,  "residence"  would  be  that 
residence  or  pltice  of  al>ode  which  was 
his  place  of  principal  residence. 

The  next  point  raised  by  Senator 
Gruening  again  concerns  the  language 
of  section  201(b)(1).  In  that  section 
the  House  bill  refers  only  to  "transient 
guests"  while  the  Senate  bill  refers  to 


"transient  guests,  including  guests  from 
other  States  or  traveling  in  interstate 
commerce."  The  omission  of  the  words 
"including  guests  from  other  States  or 
traveling  in  Interstate  commerce"  in  no 
way  changes  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"transient  guests"  as  they  are  used  in 
H.R.  7152  from  their  use  in  S.  1732.  In 
fact,  "transient  guests"  is  a  thorough 
explanation  of  what  in  fact  w£is  intended 
by  S.  1732  with  the  language  actually 
therein  used.  For  as  developed  in  the 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  that  measure,  it  was  pointed  out  and 
agreed  by  members  of  the  committee 
that  a  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment that  offered  lodging  to  transient 
guests  would  be  included  whether  or  not 
any  of  the  guests  actually  were  from 
other  States  or  traveling  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  idea  is  that  in  an  es- 
tablishment which  deals  with  or  offers 
to  deal  with  transient  guests  has  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  interstate  commerce 
whether  or  not  in  fact  any  of  its  guests 
are  actually  engaged  in  interstate  travel. 

Similarly,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
n  if  an  establishment  serving  the  public 
offered  lodging  to  transient  guests,  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201.  whether  or  not  any  of  its  guests 
were  actually  involved  in  interstate 
travel.  Another  point  I  should  like  to 
make  clear  is  that  a  hotel,  motel,  or  other 
place  offering  lodging  to  transient  guests 
could  not  exempt  itself  from  title  n  by 
refusing  to  take  any  Interstate  travel- 
ers— Negro  or  white — if  In  fact  it  served 
the  public.  Insofar  as  coverage  is  based 
on  the  14th  amendment.  It  obviously 
could  not  exempt  Itself  by  such  action. 
Insofar  as  coverage  Is  based  on  the  com- 
merce clause.  It  also  could  not  exempt 
itself  in  this  way.  Section  201(b)(1) 
would  be  applicable  to  any  "hotel,  motel, 
or  other  establishment  which  provided 
lodging  to  'transient  guests.' "  If  it  of- 
fered such  accommodations  to  transient 
guests  it  would  be  deemed  under  section 
201(c)  to  be  an  establishment  whose  op- 
erations affect  commerce.  Since  the 
Shreveport  Rate  case  50  years  ago,  the 
courts  have  uniformly  held  that  Congress 
can  regulate  intrastate  transactions  and 
activities  where  reasonably  necessary  to 
make  effective  rules  for  the  protection 
of  interstate  commerce.  Interstate  com- 
merce would  be  burdened  If  Interstate 
travelers  were  required  to  carry  with 
them  proof  that  they  were  In  the  course 
of  a  trip  through  more  than  one  State. 
See  Badlin  v.  Morgan,  287  F.  2d  750  (C.A. 
5).  Nor  would  an  exclusion  of  all  in- 
terstate travelers  destroy  the  hotel  or 
motel's  status  as  an  establishment  serv- 
ing the  public,  for  it  would  remain  a 
commercial  establishment  dealing  with 
the  general  public. 

An  establishment  which  provided  lodg- 
ing for  transients,  but  did  not,  In  fact, 
deal  with  the  public,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  any  private  club  which  provided 
lodging  for  its  transient  members,  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201(b)(1),  for  although  it  served 
transients,  and  In  that  way  affected  in- 
terstate commerce,  it  would  not  be  an 
establishment  which  served  the  public, 
as  required  by  section  201(b)  in  order  to 
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be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 

In  summary,  to  be  included  within  tje 
provision  of  section  201(b)  (1)  an  estab- 
lishment which  provided  lodging  mijst 
first  of  all  serve  the  pubUc.  and.  second 
it  must  provide  lodging  to  transient 
guests  If  both  these  qualificaUons  wdre 
met  that  establishment  would  be  suj)- 
ject'to  the  terms  of  title  n.  by  reason  oi 
section  201(b)(1).  i 

It  is  clear  that  anything  which  coUld 
accurately  be  called  a  hotel  or  mojel 
would  be  covered  unless  within  the   ovm- 
er  occupied"  exclusion.    A  tourist  hotae 
serving  travelers  which  offered  more  twan 
five  rooms  for  hire  would  likewise  Ibe 
covered     On  the  other  hand,  the  satne 
structure  when  operated  as  a  roomnjg- 
house    to    accommodate    nontransiehts 
would  not  be  subject  to  title  II.    Similar- 
ly title  II  would  not  apply  to  other  estab- 
lishments, such  as  apartment  buildliigs, 
which    provide    permanent    residen^al 
housing  either  under  leases  for  a  fijced 
term  or  under  month-to-month  tenan- 
cies automatically  renewed  each  month, 
unless  specifically  terminated.    It  shojald 
be  noted  that  whether  or  not  an  estab- 
lishment   caters    to    "transient    Bueits 
would  be  a  question  of  Federal  law.  toot 
State  or  local  law.  J 

Nor  would  a  covered  hotel  or  restau- 
rant violate  title  II  by  providing  a  mtset- 
ing  place  and  food  service  to  a  segregated 
civic  or  fraternal  organization— for] ex- 
ample, to  a  local  segregated  chambet-  of 
commerce  which  held  Its  weekly  meet- 
ings in  a  hotel.   The  private  organization 
would  not  be  covered  by  title  n.  nor  w^uld 
it  be  simply  because  It  happened  to  rtieet 
in  a  restaurant.    Since  the  hotel  or  njotel 
or  restaurant  would  not  itself  be  guiljy  of 
discrimination,  there  would  be  no  viola- 
tion of   title  II  on  its  part.     In  other 
words,  nothing  in  title  n  would  ret  uire 
a  public  establishment  to  deny  service  to 
a  segregated  private  group. 

In  that  connection.  I  emphasize  the 
word  "private." 

Nor  would  an  individual  operatm  i  an 

exempted  tourist  home  or  motel  los((  the 

exemption  if  he  served  breakfast  as  ari 

accommodation  to  guests.    Title  H  v,  ould 

cover   only    those   eating    places   which 

served  the  public  and  which  were  lacil- 

ities  "principally  engaged  in  selling  food 

for  consumption  on  the  premises."    The 

food-service  facility  there  would  not  fall 

within  that  coverage,  and  would  haVe  no 

effect  on  the  exemption  of  the  lodging 

facility. 

ESTABLISHMENTS   SELLING  FOOD   OR   CASO  LINE 

I  should  like  to  expand  for  a  moment 
on  the  provisions  relating  to  establish- 
ments principally  engaged  in  selling  food 
for  consumption  on  the  premises.  I  Sec- 
tion 201(b)   speaks  of  "any  restaiirant. 
cafeteria,  lunchroom,  lunch  counter,  or 
other  facility  principally  engaged  lA  sell- 
ing food  for  consumption  on  the  prem- 
ises"   and    specifically    includes  j  "any 
such  facility  located  on  the  premijses  of 
any  retail  establishment."     Any  gating 
place    encompassed    by    this    lartguage 
would  be  subject  to  the  prohibition  of 
title  n  against  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion if  it  served,  or  offered  to  serve,  inter- 
state travelers  or  If  a  substantial  por- 


tion of  the  food  it  served  had  moved  in 
interstate  commerce.  Any  such  eating 
place  would  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
hibition if  discrimination  or  segregation 
therein  was  supported  by  State  action— 
that  is.  if  it  engaged  in  discrimination 
or  segregation  under  color  of  State  or 
local  law.  custom,  or  usage,  or  if  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  was  required 
or  encouraged  by  State  or  local  law^ 

Most  public  eating  places  would  be 
within  the  ambit  of  title  II  because  of 
their  connection  with  interstate  travelers 
or  interstate  commerce.  And  in  some 
areas  public  eating  places  would  come 
within  the  ambit  of  title  H.  because  of 
the  factor  of  State  action. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  few.  if  any. 
proprietors  of  restaurants  and  the  like 
would  have  any  doubt  whether  they  must 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  title  ii. 
The  specific  mention  in  section  201(D) 
of  eating  facilities  "located  on  the 
premises  of  any  retail  estabUshment  is 
aimed  principally  at  such  facilities  in 
department  and  variety  stores. 

A  bar  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word, 
would  not  be  governed  by  title  n,  since 
it  is  not  "principally  engaged  in  selling 
food  for  consumption  on  the  premises 

It  Is  argued  that  a  formerly  segregated 
restaurant    would    lose    all    Its    white 
patrons  as  a  result  of  complying  with 
title   II     As   a   practical   matter,   that 
would  be   a  most  unlikely  occurrence, 
since  the  white  customers  of  the  restau- 
rant minded  to  leave  it  would,  no  doubt, 
find  that  Its  competitors  were  also  re- 
quired by  title  II  to  desegregate;   and 
thus  they  would  gain  nothing  by  leavmg. 
Title  II  would  not  require  a  covered 
restaurant  or  other  establishment  to  give 
service  to  every  person  who  sought  it. 
An  establishment  could  refuse  to  serve 
an    individual    who    was    not    properly 
dressed  or  who  was  boisterous,  and  so 
forth    be  he  white  or  Negro.    What  is 
prohibited  is  a  refusal  to  serve  an  indi- 
vidual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  gasoline  sta- 
tions: It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  gaso- 
line station  which  does  not  serve  or  offer 
to  serve  interstate  travelers,  or  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  whose  gasoline  or 
other  products  for  sale  has  not  moved 
in  interstate  commerce.  Consequently, 
even  aside  from  considerations  of  State 
action,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  ques- 
tion that  virtually  all  gasoline  stations 
would  be  required  to  offer  their  facilities 
without  discrimination  or  segregation. 

PLACES   or  EXHIBITION    OR   ENTERTAINMENT 

The  provision  dealing  with  motion 
picture  houses  and  other  places  of  ex- 
hibition or  entertainment  are  easily 
understood.  Pursuant  to  section  201 
(b)(3)  and  (c)(3).  tiUe  II  would  apply 
to  aU  moving  picture  houses,  theaters, 
concert  halls,  sports  arenas,  stadiums, 
and  other  places  of  exhibition  or  enter- 
tainment which  "customarily  present 
films,  performances,  athletic  teams,  ex- 
hibitions, or  other  sources  of  entertain- 
ment which  move  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 


viously  would  be  covered.    Most  legiti- 
mate theaters,  concert  halls,  or  sports 
arenas  similarly  present  performers  or 
athletes  who  move  Interstate,  and  such 
establishments  likewise  would  be  covered. 
A  place  of  amusement  or  entertain- 
ment would  not  be  covered  merely  be- 
cause, on  one  or  two  occasions,  it  pre- 
sents sources  of   entertainment  which 
move  in  interstate  commerce.    By  "cus- 
tomarily." section  201(c)  (3)  means  more 
than  occaslonaUy.    Some  significant  per- 
centage of  the  performances  occurring 
m  an  establishment  must  move  in  inter- 
state commerce  if  it  is  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  Utle  II.    But  once  It  Is 
within  the  purview  of  the  title,  the  fact 
that  a  particular  production  presented 
there  did  not  move  In  Interstate  com- 
merce would  not  lift  the  requirement 
that  the  audience  or  spectators  be  un- 
segregated.     Thus,  a  baseball  stadiiun 
which  is  customarily  used  for  games  by 
teams  traveling  interstate  is  held  to  the 
nondiscrimination  standard  even  on  a 
day  when  local  sandlot  teams  are  play- 
ing there.  . 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  requirement 
for  the  application  of  title  II  that  the 
particular  kind  or  class  of  entertainment 
provided  at  a  given  time  must  custom- 
arily move  in  interstate  commerce.    For 
example,  a  concert  hall  customarily  pre- 
senting musical  artists  who  move  inter- 
state must  operate  on  a  desegregated 
basis  not  only  for  their  concerts  but  also 
for  a  special  lecture  series  presented  by 

local  people.  .  ^  *v,of  u  i«: 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  It  is 
a  prerequisite  to  coverage  under  section 
201(b)  (3)  that  the  establishment  pre- 
senting a  performance  holds  its  enter- 
tainment out  to  the  public.  Per- 
formances produced  by  private  organiza- 
tions like  fraternal  groups.  In  places  to 
which  the  public  Is  not  invited  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  title  H.  Similarly,  a 
performance  in  a  covered  theater  or  con- 
cert hall  presented  only  to  the  members 
of  such  a  private  organization  also 
would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
title. 
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Most  motion  picture  theaters  custom- 
arily present  films  made  in  Hollywood 
or  other  out-of-State  localities  and  ob- 


ESTABLISHMENTS      LOCATED      WFTHIN      OR      CON- 
TAINING   A   COVERED    ESTABLISHMENT 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  language  in  title  U  dealing  with 
establishments  located  within  tne 
premises  of,  or  themselves  contamlng.  a 
covered  establishment.  The  best  ex- 
amples of  this  fourth  category  of  section 
201(b)  are  a  barbershop  located  in  a 
hotel  which  holds  out  Its  services  to 
guests  and  a  department  store  which 
maintains     a     lunchroom     within     its 

premises.  .  ,.  .^ 

Although  barber  shops  are  not  listed 
in  section  201(b)  and  the  ordinary  bar- 
bershop would  therefore  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  n.  a  shop  in  a 
hotel  which  holds  Itself  out  as  serving 
the  patrons  of  the  hotel  would  come 
within  those  provisions.  The  theory  15 
that  all  guests  of  the  hotel-an  included 
estabUshment— are  entitled  to  equal 
access  to  f aciUties  for  hotel  guests. 

A  department  store  or  other  retau 
establishment  would  not  be  subject  as 
such  to  the  restrictions  of  title  H.  But 
if  it  contains  a  public  lunchroom  or 
lunch  counter,  It  would  be  required  to 


make  all  its  facilities,  not  simply  Its  eat- 
ing facilities,  available  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis. 

The  following  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  establishments  located 
within  the  premises  of,  or  themselves 
containing,  a  covered  establishment. 
Many  of  the  questions  have  been  asked 
on  many  occasions  in  the  committee 
hearings  and  by  many  of  us  on  the  floor. 

First.  Would  a  barbershop  be  covered 
by  title  II  simply  because  it  is  located 
In  the  same  office  building  as  a  covered 
soda  fountain  or  restaurant? 

No.  Since  the  barbershop  is  not  lo- 
cated within  the  soda  fountain  nor  the 
fountain  within  the  barbershop,  the  shop 
is  not  covered.  In  short,  all  the  occu- 
pants of  an  office  building  are  not  cov- 
ered simply  because  the  building  con- 
tains one  or  more  covered  establish- 
ments. Similarly,  establishments  In  a 
shopping  center  would  not  be  covered 
merely  because  there  was  a  restaurant 
in  the  shopping  center. 

Second.  Is  a  barbershop — and  I  guess 
this  would  apply  to  beauty  parlors,  too — 
liquor  store  or  other  enterprise  located 
next  door  to  a  hotel,  but  not  embraced 
within  it,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  II? 

No.  Section  201(b)(4)  speaks  of  an 
establishment  "physically  located  within 
the  premises"  of  a  covered  establish- 
ment. Thus,  If  It  Is  necessary  to  leave 
the  premises  of  a  hotel  to  gain  access  to 
a  store  or  shop,  the  latter  Is  outside  the 
reach  of  that  provision. 

Third.  A  barbershop  in  a  hotel  would 
be  required  to  serve  Negroes,  but  a  bar- 
bershop across  the  street  could  refuse. 
Is  this  not  an  indefensible  situation? 

No.  Although  the  nearness  of  the  two 
shops  makes  the  variance  In  their  obli- 
gations somewhat  dramatic,  the  result 
Is  not  unreasonable  or  arbitrary.  If  a 
hotel  Is  required  to  operate  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory manner,  it  follows  that  an 
establishment  within  It  which  caters  to 
its  guests  must  be  held  to  the  same 
standard.  The  proximity  of  a  segre- 
gated competitive  enterprise  in  any 
given  case  cannot,  either  in  principle  or 
as  a  practical  matter  be  given  any 
weight. 

PRIVATE   CLUBS 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  concerning  private  clubs 
and  other  establishments  not  open  to  the 
public  generally.  Local  fraternal  orga- 
nizations, private  country  clubs,  and  the 
like  are  outside  the  reach  of  title  II  by 
reason  of  the  bona  fide  private  club  ex- 
clusion. 

However,  the  exemption  for  private 
clubs  does  not  apply  to  the  extent  that 
they  open  their  facilities  to  the  custom- 
ers or  patrons  of  a  covered  establish- 
ment, that  Is,  to  the  extent  they  cease  to 
be  a  private  club.  For  example.  If  a  ho- 
tel which  is  covered  by  title  n  has  ar- 
rangements with  a  private  golf  club 
whereby  the  hotel's  guests  can  use  the 
club's  golf  course,  the  club  must  make 
the  course  available  to  the  hotel  guests 
without  racial  discrimination.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  club  could  continue  to 
discriminate  with  respect  to  its  other 
facilities  not  subject  to  Its  agreement 
with  the  hotel.     It  could  discriminate 


even  as  to  its  golf  course  with  respect  to 
other  than  hotel  guests,  and  could  make 
its  facilities  available  to  organizations 
not  covered  by  title  n  without  conform- 
ing to  the  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments of  the  title. 

The  following  questions  have  been 
raised  about  this  section  of  the  bill: 

First.  Suppose  a  covered  motel  con- 
tains a  so-called  private  club  for  the  rec- 
reation of  its  guests  and  makes  it  avail- 
able to  all  white  guests  upon  the  payment 
of  a  nominal  fee.  May  It  refuse  to  admit 
a  Negro  guest? 

No.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  does 
not  create  a  bona  fide  private  club  within 
the  meaning  of  title  II.  The  fact  that 
the  so-called  club  admits  white  persons 
who  can  pay  the  purported  membership 
fee  indicates  that  It  Is  not  really  a  private 
club  at  all. 

The  clubs  exempted  by  section  201(e) 
are  bona  fide  social,  fraternal,  civic,  and 
other  organizations  which  select  their 
own  members.  No  doubt  attempts  at 
subterfuge  or  camouflage  may  be  made 
to  give  a  place  of  public  accommodation 
the  appearance  of  a  private  organization, 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  showing  a  lack  of  bona  fides  in  these 
cases. 

Second.  May  a  country  club  which  per- 
mits Its  golf  course  to  be  used  by  the 
guests  of  a  covered  hotel  also  permit  the 
course  to  be  used  by  outside  segregated 
organizations?  May  the  club  itself  dis- 
criminate as  to  nonhotel  guests? 

The  answer,  under  the  bill,  is  "Yes." 
The  guests  of  the  hotel  must,  of  course, 
be  given  access  to  the  course  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  But  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  course  be  denied  to 
segregated  groups  not  covered  by  title  II. 
And.  except  for  use  by  the  hotel  guests, 
the  club  Itself  may  discriminate,  even 
with  respect  to  the  golf  course. 

Third.  Section  202  of  title  n  prohibits 
discrimination  or  segregation  which  is 
required  by  State  law.  The  public  ac- 
commodations laws  of  States  which  have 
them  generally  exempt  private  clubs 
from  prohibitions  against  discrimina- 
tions or  segregation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  that  section  202  would 
operate  to  prohibit  discrimination  In  the 
private  clubs  In  those  States  and  thus 
would  make  illusory  the  exemption  for 
private  clubs  granted  by  section  201(e) 
of  title  n.  Is  this  argument  valid — that 
is.  does  section  202  act  as  a  boobytrap 
for  private  clubs? 

The  answer  Is,  "No."  Section  202  Is 
aimed  at  State  laws  which  compel  seg- 
regation. Provisions  in  State  public  ac- 
commodations laws  exempting  private 
clubs,  of  course,  do  not  comE>el  them  to 
segregate.  Therefore  section  202  could 
not  be  Invoked  against  a  private  club  ex- 
empted under  State  law  and,  contrary  to 
the  above  argument,  the  exemption  of 
section  201(e)  would  not  be  affected. 

Fourth.  May  a  private  club  sponsor  a 
segregated  benefit  concert  or  other  per- 
formance to  which  the  public  is  Invited? 

The  answer  Is  "Yes"  unless  the  per- 
formance Is  to  take  place  In  a  hall  which 
customarily  presents  entertainment  mov- 
ing In  Interstate  commerce.  Including 
such  a  hall  owned  by  the  club.  On  the 
other  hand,  If  the  public  Is  not  Invited  to 


the  performance,  but  It  Is  presented  for 
club  members  only,  then  segregation 
may  occur  no  matter  what  kind  of  hall 
Is  used. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  stated  that  he  was 
not  clear  as  to  when  bars  or  nightclubs 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
n.  As  a  general  rule,  establishments  of 
this  kind  will  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  title.  But  a  bar  or  nightclub  phys- 
ically located  in  a  covered  hotel  will  be 
covered,  if  it  is  open  to  patrons  of  the 
hotel.  A  nightclub  might  also  be  cov- 
ered under  section  201(b)(3)  if  it  cus- 
tonrtirily  offers  entertainment  which 
moves  In  Interstate  commerce.  A  busi- 
ness which  describes  itself  as  a  bar  or 
nightclub  would  also  be  covered  If  it  Is 
"principally  engaged  In  selling  food  for 
consumption  on  the  premises."  And,  of 
course,  a  bar  or  nightclub  would  be  cov- 
ered under  section  202  in  the  rare  case  In 
which  State  law  required  It  to  segregate 
or  discriminate. 

Now  we  come  to  another  sensitive  sub- 
ject. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  doctors,  den- 
tists, lawyers,  and  so  forth,  and  retail  es- 
tablishments other  than  those  principally 
engaged  in  selling  food  or  gasoline  are 
covered  by  title  II.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Service  or  professional  establishments 
would  not  generally  be  covered  unless 
they  are  physically  located  within  the 
premises  of  a  covered  establishment  and 
hold  themselves  out  as  serving  the  pa- 
trons thereof. 

That  means,  for  example,  that  if  a 
doctor  or  dentist  had  an  office  in  a  hotel, 
he  would  not  be  covered  If  he  merely 
had  his  office  there  and  was  prsicticlng 
out  of  that  office  and  had  his  own  private 
practice.  But  if  he  opened  his  doors  to 
the  patrons  of  the  hotel,  if,  for  example, 
he  was  the  hotel  doctor,  he  would  be  cov- 
ered under  the  act. 

The  following  establishments  would, 
therefore,  be  generally  exempt:  Barber 
shops  and  beauty  parlors.  Lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  other  professional  people. 
Dance  studios.  Bowling  alleys  and  bil- 
liard parlors. 

We  even  had  a  big  discussion  in  com- 
mittee about  undertaking  establish- 
ments. They  are  going  to  be  excluded. 
We  are  going  to  let  them  rest  where 
they  are. 

SECTIONS   201  (D)    AND   202 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  to  the 
extent  that  title  II  relies  on  the  14th 
amendment,  it  is  limited  to  situations  in 
which  there  is  the  requisite  State  action, 
such  as  a  law  requiring  segregation. 

Title  n  is  therefore  consistent  with 
the  decision  In  the  civil  rights  cases  and 
later  decisions  applying  the  concept  of 
State  action.  It  accepts  the  civil  rights 
cases  as  still  being  the  law.  and  its  va- 
lidity does  not  in  any  sense  depend  on 
their  being  overruled. 

Section  201(d)  Is  intended  to  encom- 
pass a  broad  scope  of  the  term  "State  ac- 
tion" under  the  14th  amendment.  In 
contrast,  section  202  is  more  limited  In 
that  it  includes  within  its  scope  only  a 
single  tjTJe  of  State  action  prohibited  by 
the  14th  amendment;  it  applies  only  in 
those  instances  in  which  a  statute  or 
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ordinance  requires  segregation  or  dis- 
crimination. Of  course,  section  202  ap- 
pbes  to  any  estabUshment  whether  or  nc  t 
included  under  section  201.  while  section 
201  <d)  applies  only  to  establishments 
within  section  201. 

Section  201(d)  provides  that  discr^g- 
ination  or  segregation  is  supported  b|y 
State  action  under  three  general  circum- 
stances all  clearly  involving  -State  ac- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  present  i 
terpretations  of  the   14th  amendmerJ 
The  first  is  if  It  is  'carried  on  under  colOr 
of  any  law.  statute,  or  ordinance  or  re 
ulation."     The  quoted  phrase  is  tak^n 
from  a  civil  rights  provision  enacted   ^ 
1871    (42   U.S.C.   1883).     The   constit 
Uonallty  of  that  provision,  as  an  irnpl 
mentation  of  the  14th  amendment    is 
clear.    Af onroe  v.  Pape,  365  U.S.  167,  171- 
187     In  fact,  the  decision  in  the  citii 
rights  cases  points  to  the  omission  bf 
that  provision  in  the  1875  statute  before 
the  court  as  a  defect  in  the  statute  _, 

Section  201(d)  also  provides  that  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  is  supported 
by  State  action  if  it  is  -'carried  on  under 
color  of  any  custom  or  usage  required  or 
eXrced  by  officials  of  the  State  or  pol  t- 
ical  subdivision  thereof  " 

It  need  not  be  a  law.  but  if  it  is 
carried  on  under  color  of  any  custom  or 
usage  wid  if  the  local  or  State  auth^r- 
S  entree  it.  it  falls  under  this  P  o- 

''^^''the  civil  rights  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  read  the  word  "custom"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  1875  Civil  Rights  Act  with- 
out qualifying  language  to  mean  cus- 
tom having  the  force  of  law  (109  11  .S. 
^0).  Thus,  the  foregoing  language  m 
section  201(d)  would  seem  to  be  declara- 
tive of  the  concept  expressed  by  the  Court 
in  those  cases.  ,      ^^  „ 

Section  201(d)  (2)  does  not  embrace  a 
"custom  or  usage"  constituted  merely  by 
a  practice  in  the  neighborhood  or  by 
prevalent  attitudes  in  a  particular  ccm- 
Sty.  The  practices  that  it  mcludes 
are  those  which,  though  not  embodied  in 
law  receive  notice  and  sanction  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  enforced  by  the 
ficialdom  of  the  State  or  locality. 

Section   201(d)  ^3>    is   the    third 
set  forth  in  section  201(d)  to  determine 
whether  discrimination  or  segregatioji  m 
an  establishment  enumerated  in  section 
201(b)  is  "supported  by  State  actionf 

Section  201(d)  (3).  in  particular   ijro- 
hibits  discrimination  or  segregation  m 
an  enumerated  establishment  if  it   i^  re- 
quired by  action  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof."    The  most  obvious 
application  of  this  provision  is,  of  coUrse. 
in  the  case  where  a  State  or  locaMaw 
prescribes  segregation.    To  this  extent, 
section  201(d)(3)   overlaps  section  1202. 
which  applies  specifically  where  the^e  is 
actually  a  segregaUon  law  on  the  bc^oks. 
However,  section  201(d)  (3)  is  brofeder 
than  section  202  in  that  it  reaches  (iases 
of  discrimination  by  reason  of  Stat^  ac- 
Uon  other  than  statutes,  ordinances,  and 
the  like. 

It  should  be  noted  however,  that,  sec- 
tion 201(d)  is  narrower  than  sectioiji  202 
in  that  the  former  appUes  only  t^  an 
enumerated  establishment  while  section 
202  applies  to  any  establishment. 


of- 
;est 


VOLUNTARY    COMPLIANCE    STRESSED 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony was  given,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said,  and  much  more  will  be  said,  about 
voluntary  compliance. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  state 
that  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  ac- 
complished in  the  past  few  years— even 
in  the  past  few  months— with  voluntary 
compliance  in  this  field. 

Witnesses  from  the  South  have  testi- 
fied with  a  great  deal  of  pride  as  to  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  this  field. 
Naturally,  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole  con- 
cept of  this  particular  problem  where 
voluntary  compliance  is  achieved.  If 
voluntary  compliance  would  suffice  in 
all  cases,  there  would  probably  be  no 
need  for  legislation.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  before 
instituting  suit  under  title  II.  the  At- 
torney General  may  utilize  the  services 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  available  to  seek  compli- 
ance    by     voluntary     procedures.      Of 
course,  the  Attorney  General  may  insti- 
tute suit  only  after  receipt  of  a  com- 
plaint, after  having  notified  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials,  and  upon  their 
request — giving  them  time  to  act  under 
their  laws — by  voluntary  compliance,  or 
otherwise— before    he    institutes    court 
action.      However,    in    those    instances 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  it  would  be  useless  to  notify 
appropriate  State  or  local  officials,  or  in 
those  instances  where  such  notification 
and  attempted  State  or  local  solution 
of  the  controversy  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, take  so  much  time  as  not 
to  serve  the  interests  of  justice,  the  At- 
torney General  may  institute  suit  with- 
out having  so  notified  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  At- 
torney General  is  not  authorized  by  title 

II  to  institute  suit  upon  the  receipt  of 
every  complaint  alleging  violation  of  ti- 
tle n.    Rather,  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  file  suit  only  in  those  in- 
stances where  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
purposes  of  the  act  wUl  be  materially  fur- 
thered by  the  filing  of  such  action.    One 
consideration  which  might  prompt  the 
bringing  of  a  suit  would  be  the  size  and 
significance    of    the    establishment    in- 
volved.   Another  might  be  the  existence 
of  a  holdout  situation  where  most  estab- 
lishments of  a  particular  kind  in  an  area 
were  willing  to  comply  voluntarily  if  aU 
would  do  so.  but  one  establishment  re- 
fused.    We    have    heard   testimony    of 
many  instances  of  this  situation.     The 
Attorney  General's  judgment  in  this  re- 
spect would  not  be  reviewable.    The  au- 
thority  given  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  such  actions  is  no  greater,  how- 
ever, than  the  discretion  which  he  has 
with  respect  to  invocation  of  most  Fed- 
eral statutes  committed  to  his  enforce- 
ment.   In  fact  it  is  less  broad.    For  ex- 
ample, under  th.e  antitrust  laws,  the  At- 
torney General   can  sue,  regardless  of 
whether  private  parties  who  have  been 
injured  bring  suit.    The  biU  reflects  the 
fact  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  intend  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  become  involved,  un- 


less it  appears  that  the  pubUc  interest 
needs  vindication.  

ATTORNEY     GENERAL    SUES    ON    BEHALF    OT    TH« 

UNTTED    STATES 

Should  the  Attorney  General  institute 
suit  under  title  H.  it  would  be  done  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  in  further- 
ance of  the  national  interest.  As  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  suing  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  when  he  brings 
a  lawsuit  under  title  H,  he  would  be  suing 
on  behalf  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Thus,  he  would  seek  an 
order  in  title  II  cases  requirmg  the  es- 
tablishment in  question  to  refrain  from 
racial  discrimination  against  any  and  aU 
persons,  rather  than  merely  those  per- 
sons whose  written  complaint  prompted 
action  by  the  Attorney  General. 

CRITICISMS  DIRECTED  AT  THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY 
OF    TITLE    II 

Those  who  oppose  public  accommoda- 
tions legislation  have  in  the  past,  and 
will  continue  throughout  this  debate.  I 
am  sure,  to  attack  the  provisions  of  title 
II  as  unconstitutional.  Opposition  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  cannot  take  any 
other  course,  for  those  who  oppose  pub- 
lic accommodations  legislation  cannot  be 
expected  to  criticize  the  proposition  that 
racial  discrimination  by  those  holding 
themselves  out  as  willing  to  deal  with 
the  public  for  commercial  gain  is  a 
worthwhile  American  tradition,  nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  defend  prejudice  and 

bigotry.  ^^        ,.^  ., 

In  their  attempt,  then,  to  discredit  the 
constitutionality  of  title  II.  they  refuse 
to   recognize   that  private   action   sup- 
ported or  required  by  State  action  which 
denies  any  person  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  is  prohibited  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment.   And  likewise,  they  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize decades  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions holding  that  Congress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  commerce  powers,  may  regu- 
late purely  intrastate  matters  which  have 
a  substantial  effect  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce.   Not  only  do  they  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge these  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law  that  any  first-year  law  student 
would  readily  recognize,  but  they  also 
pervert  and  distort  the  historical  and 
clear  meaning  of  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  in  order  to  build  an  argu- 
ment  against  the   constitutionality   of 
public  accommodations  legislation. 

The  following  specious  arguments  are 
made  against  the  constitutionality  of 
title  II:  First,  Federal  public  accommo- 
dations legislation  would  infringe  upon 
private  property  rights,  in  violation  of 
the  fifth  amendment. 

The  fifth  amendment  provides  that 
property  shall  not  be  taken  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  if  property  is  taken 
for  public  use  there  shall  be  just  compen- 
sation. So  far  as  the  fifth  amendment  is 
concerned,  any  Federal  regulatory  legis- 
lation is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  private  property. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  regulation  that  it  lays 
a  restraining  hand  on  the  self-interest  of  the 
regtilatecl  and  that  advantages  from  the  reg- 
ulation commonly  fall  to  others.  Wickard  v. 
Filbum,  317  U.S.  111.  129. 


The  type  of  regulation  proposed  in  title 
n  is  hardly  novel.  Some  32  States— in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Washington— 
presently   have   public-accommodaUons 
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laws  forbidding  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimination. Many  of  these  laws  date 
back  to  the  period  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War.  Most  of  them  are  far  tougher 
than  title  II.  and  are  broader  in  cover- 
age. Many  of  these  laws  allow  criminal 
sanctions  for  violations  and  permit  in- 
jured parties  to  sue  for  recovery  of  dam- 
ages in  contrast  to  the  provisions  of  title 

n. 

Furthermore,  the  constitutionality  of 
public  accommodations  legislation 
against  claims  that  they  violate  due 
process  of  private  property  rights  have 
been  sustained  by  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. See  Bob-Lo  Excursion  Co.  v. 
Michigan,  333  U.S.  28  (1948);  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  v.  Thompson  Co.,  346 
U.S.  100  (1953). 

Surely,  if  public  accommodations  legis- 
lation so  restricted  the  use  of  private 
property  as  to  violate  due  process  or  as 
to  constitute  a  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  public  use  without  compensa- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  not  have  sustained  these 
statutes.  In  fact,  in  the  Bob-Lo  case  the 
State  court  had  held  that  the  law  was 
consistent  with  due  process  and  counsel 
did  not  even  attempt  to  argue  this  point 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  failure  of  counsel  in  the  Bob-Lo 
and  Thompson  cases  to  raise  specific  in- 
tentions under  the  due-process  clause  is 
readily  understandable  in  view  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  prior  decision  in  Rail- 
way Mail  Association  v.  Corsi,  326  U.S. 
88  (1945).  In  that  case,  challenge  was 
made  to  a  provision  of  the  New  York 
civil  rights  law  which  prohibited  a  labor 
organization  from  denying  any  person 
membership,  or  equal  treatment,  by  rea- 
son of  race,  color,  or  creed.  The  Court 
stated  on  page  94: 

We  see  no  constitutional  basis  for  the  con- 
tention that  a  State  cannot  protect  workers 
from  exclusions  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  by  an  organization,  function- 
ing under  the  protection  of  the  State,  which 
holds  itself  out  to  represent  the  general  busi- 
ness needs  of  employees. 

The  right  of  a  private  association  to 
choose  its  own  members  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  as  much  respect  as  the  right  of 
a  businessman  to  choose  his  customers. 
Hence,  the  Corsi  decision  effectively  dis- 
posed of  any  due-process  objections  that 
could  have  been  made  in  the  Bob-Lo  and 
Thompson  cases. 

In  light  of  these  decisions,  it  is  clear 
that  a  public  accommodations  law,  such 
as  is  proposed  in  title  n  of  H.R.  7152  is 
a  "regulation  which  is  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  its  subject  and  is  adopted  in  the 
interests  of  the  community."  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  due  process  guaranteed 
by  the  5th  amendment.  See  West  Coast 
Hotel  Co.  v.  Parish.  300  U.S.  379  (1937). 
As  the  Court  stated  in  West  Coast  Hotel 
Co.  at  page  391: 

Liberty  under  the  Constitution  is  thus 
necessarily  subject  to  the  restraints  of  due 
process,  and  regulation  which  is  reasonable 
in  relation  to  its  subject  and  is  adopted  in 
the  Interest  of  the  community  Is  due  process. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  32  of  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  laws  similar  to  or  stronger  than 
title  n.  Thus,  It  is  grossly  inaccurate 
to  describe  title  II  as  laying  down  re- 


quirements heretofore  unheard  of  sub- 
jecting businessmen  to  new  and  un- 
wanted regulation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  State  of  Mississippi  today  has  stat- 
utes requiring  segregation  in  some  places 
of  public  accommodation,  there  was  a 
time  when  it  actually  prohibited  such 
segregation.  An  1873  decision  of  the 
Mississippi  Supreme  Court  in  Donnell 
V.  State,  48  Miss.  661,  sustained  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  Mississippi  public  ac- 
commodations law  as  applied  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  against  a  theater  that 
sought  to  segregate  a  Negro  patron.  The 
decision  of  the  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court  was  unanimous.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  public  accommodations  legisla- 
tion so  restricted  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty £w  to  violate  the  5th  amendment  the 
supreme  court  of  the  great  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi certainly  would  have  struck 
down  such  legislation  rather  thsm  unani- 
mously holding  that  it  was  constitutional. 

In  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion I  have  just  referred  to.  the  court,  in 
its  unanimous  decision  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  a  public  accommo- 
dation law  more  severe  than  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II,  stated : 

The  assertion  of  a  right  in  all  persons  to 
be  admitted  to  a  theatrical  entertain- 
ment •  •  •  in  no  sense  appropriates  the 
private  property  of  the  lessee,  owner  or 
manager,  to  the  public  use  (48  Miss.  661, 
682). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  32  States  now 
enjoying  public  accommodations  legis- 
lation have  not  considered  such  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  property  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
property  rights,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  twice  sus- 
tained such  legislation,  I  am  sure  we 
will  continue  to  hear  that  title  n  is  an 
unconstitutional  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  private  property  owners.  Let 
us  not  forget,  however,  that  the  right  of 
the  private  property  owner  to  serve  or 
sell  to  whom  he  pleased  was  never 
claimed  when  laws  were  enacted  pro- 
hibiting the  private  property  owner  from 
dealing  with  persons  of  a  particular  race. 
In  fact,  many  who  argue  that  title  n  is 
an  unconstitutional  infringement  upon 
private  property  rights  would  sustain  the 
segregation  laws  of  the  South  which 
certainly  limit  the  private  property 
owner  by  telling  him  that  he  cannot  do 
business  with  people  merely  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin.  While  laws  com- 
pelling segregation  have  been  struck 
down  as  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection 
guarantees  of  the  14th  amendment,  they 
have  never  been  held  to  violate  the  sup- 
posed rights  of  any  private  property 
owner. 

There  are  other  persuasive  reasons  for 
not  allowing  concepts  of  private  prop- 
erty to  defeat  public  accommodations 
legislation.  The  institution  of  private 
property  exists  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  individual  freedom  and  lib- 
erty of  human  beings.  This  institution 
assures  that  the  individual  need  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  others,  including  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  prosper  from  his  individual  efforts. 
Private  property  provides  the  individual 
vrlth  something  of  value  that  will  serve 


him  well  in  obtaining  what  he  desires  or 
requires  in  his  daily  life. 

Is  this  time-honored  means  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  now  to  be  twisted  so  as 
to  defeat  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom? Certainly,  denial  of  a  right  to  dis- 
criminate or  segregate  by  race  or  reli- 
gion would  not  weaken  the  attributes  of 
private  property  that  make  it  an  effective 
means  of  attaining  individual  freedom. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property  serves  the 
end  of  Individual  freedom  and  liberty,  it 
has  been  restricted  in  many  instances. 
The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Slaves  were  treated 
as  items  of  private  property,  yet  surely 
no  man  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  individ- 
ual freedom  could  contend  that  individ- 
ual freedom  and  liberty  suffered  by 
emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  ordi- 
nary zoning  laws  place  far  greater  re- 
strictions upon  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty owners  than  would  public  accom- 
modations legislation,  such  a£  the  pro- 
posed law  or  the .  laws  in  effect  in  32 
States.  Zoning  laws  tell  the  owner  of 
private  property  to  what  type  of  busi- 
ness his  property  may  be  devoted,  what 
structures  he  may  erect  upon  that  prop- 
erty, and  even  whether  he  mayrdevote 
his  private  property  to  any  business  pur- 
pose  whatsoever. 

Such  laws  and  regulations  restrict- 
ing private  property  are  necessary  so 
that  human  beings  may  develop  their 
communities  in  a  reasonable  and  peace- 
ful manner.  Surely  the  presence  of 
such  restrictions  does  not  detract  from 
the  role  of  private  property  in  secur- 
ing individual  liberty  and  freedom. 

Nor  can  It  be  reasonably  argued  that 
racial  or  religious  discrimination  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  ability  of  private  prop- 
erty to  constitute  an  effective  vehicle 
for  assuring  personal  freedom.  The 
pledge  of  this  Nation  Is  to  secure  free- 
dom for  every  lndi"vldual;  that  pledge 
will  be  furthered  by  elimination  of  such 
practices.  As  previously  noted,  this 
principle  was  well  recognized  in  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  which  held  that  the 
owner  of  private  property  devoted  to  use 
as  a  public  establishment  did  not  enjoy  a 
property  right  to  refuse  to  deal  with  any 
law-abiding  member  of  the  public  who 
had  the  funds  to  pay  for  the  accommo- 
dations offered.  Rather,  English  com- 
mon law  reasoned  that  one  who  em- 
ployed his  private  property  for  reason 
of  commercial  gain  by  offering  goods  or 
services  to  the  public  must  stick  to  his 
bargain.  I  see  no  reason  why  those  sim- 
illarly  situated  in  the  United  States 
today  should  not  also  be  held  to  stick 
to  their  bargain. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  this  title 
which  Is  alleged  to  violate  private  prop- 
erty rights  is  in  fact  much  more  mod- 
erate than  most  of  those  statutes  exist- 
ing in  the  32  States  now  enforcing  pub- 
lic accommodations  legislation.  Title  n 
gives  no  right  to  damages  to  the  In- 
jured party  nor  does  It  provide  any  crim- 
inal penalties  to  those  who  violate  Its 
provisions.  The  most  that  can  happen 
to  one  who  violates  the  law  laid  down 
by  title  n  Is  that  he  will  receive  an  or- 
der from  the  court  compelling  him  to 
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comply  with  that  law  he  had  orlginall;  r 

violated.  ^^      ^, 

Second.  Title  II.  by  incorporating  the 
jury  trial  provisions  of  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act,  would  authorize  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  without  trial  b^ 
jury  in  violation  of  article  HI,  section 
and  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  U.I 
Constitution. 

Probably  the  most  unfounded  an 
ment    against   the   constitutionality   df 
title  II  is  that  it  violates  the  constiti 
tional  right  of  trial  by  jury.    While  tl 
Constitution  guarantees  the  right  of  tri^l 
by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  this  guaranty 
has  never  in  the  history  of  the  Unit^ 
States  been  extended  to  cases  of  criir  - 
inal  contempt  as  a  matter  of  constiti - 
tional  right.     As  Justice  Harlan  stated 
in  Green  v.  United  States.  356  \JB.  16), 
183  (1958)  : 

The  statements  of  this  Court  in  a  long  ai  id 
unbroken  line  of  decisions  Involving  co:i- 
tempts  ranging  from  misbehavior  In  court 
to  disobedience  of  court  orders  establish  jd 
beyond  peradventure  that  criminal  coi- 
tempts  are  not  subject  to  jury  trial  as  a  ma  t- 
ter  of  constitutional  right. 

The  language  I  have  just  quoted  is 
quoted  with  approval  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  case  decided  only  Mon- 
day of  the  week;  United  States  against 
Bamett.  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  writing  for 
the  majority,  follows  that  quotation  fn^ 
the  Green  case  with  this  language 

It  has  always  been  the  law  of  this  laid, 
both  State  and  Federal,  that  the  courts  — 
except  where  specifically  precluded  by  sU^t- 

ute have  the  power  to  proceed  summarily 

In  contempt  matters.  (United  States  v.  B  - 
nett,   at  p.   11   of  majority  opinion,  Apr 
1964.) 

In  footnote  14  of  Green  against  United 
States,  supra,  the  Court  lists  11  U.S.  Sp 
preme     Court     opinions     identified 
"major  opinions"  in  which  the  Sup- 
Court    "discussed    the    relationship 
tween  criminal  contempts  and  jury 
and   have  concluded   or   assumed 
criminal  contempts  are  not  subject 
jury  trial  under  article  m,  section  2. 
the  sixth  amendment." 

Later  in  that  same  opinion, 
Harlan  stated: 

The  principle  that  criminal  contempta 
court  are  not  required  to  be  tried  by  a  ' 
under  the  sixth  amendment  is  firmly  n 
in  our  traditions.     Green  v.   United   States 
356  U.S.  165,  187  (1958). 

;ed 
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Throughout  the  history  of  the  Uni;( 
States  and.  in  fact,  prior  to  a  formation 
of  this  Nation,  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings were  always  considered  ot  a 
different  nature  than  the  ordinary  crim- 
inal proceeding.  Truly,  "trial  by  jtiry 
and  indictment  by  grand  jury  •  t  * 
possess  a  unique  character  under  the 
Constitution."  Green  v.  United  Stdfes. 
supra,  at  187. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  in  his  concunting 
opinion  in  the  Green  case,  observed: 


without  a  trial  by  jury  violate  the  U.S. 
Constitution  are,  in  fact,  ignoring  the 
interpretation  of  our  Constitution  that 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
throughout  the   history   of   the  United 
States.     In  order  for  the  argument  of 
those  asserting  that  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
contempt    proceedings    to    succeed,    it 
would   be    necessary   for   the   Supreme 
Court  to  overturn  a  century  and  a  half 
of  decisions.     Those  who  advocate  such 
action  are,  nevertheless,  the  first  to  crit- 
icize  the   U.S.   Supreme   Court   for   its 
landmark    decision    in    Brown    against 
Board  of  Education  in  which  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  doctrine  of  Plessy  against 
Ferguson    was    discarded.    Apparently, 
these  opponents  of  title  n  who  claim 
there  is  a  right  to  jury  trial— they  are 
talking  about  a  constitutional  right — in 
cases  of  criminal  contempt  advocate  stare 
decisis  only  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  prior  decisions  of  the  Court  are  con- 
sistent with  their  own  views. 

Third.  Title  II  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  deals  with  a  subject  reserved 
to  the  States  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

The  10th  amendment  provides: 
The   powers   not  delegated   to   the  United 
States  by   the  Constitution,  nor   prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

In  Everard's  Breweries  v.  Day,  265  U.S. 
545,  558,  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

If  the  act  is  within  the  power  confided  to 
Congress,  the  10th  amendment,  by  its  very 
terms,  has  no  application,  since  it  only 
reserves  to  the  States  powers  not  delegated 
to  It  by  the  Constitution. 

Similarly,  speaking  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress  pursuant  to  the  en- 
forcement clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
sovereignty  cannot,  by  definition,  be  In- 
vaded by  the  enactment  of  a  law  "which 
the  people  of  the  States  have,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  em- 
powered Congress  to  act"— £1  parte 
Virginia,  100  U.S.  339.  346. 

The  distinguished  American.  James 
Madison,  sponsor  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment, in  the  course  of  the  debate  which 
took  place  while  the  10th  amendment 
was  pending  concerning  Hamilton's  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  national  bank,  de- 
clared : 

Interference  with  the  power  of  the  States 
was  no  constitutional  criterion  of  the  power 
of  Congress.  If  the  power  was  not  given. 
Congress  could  not  exercise  it;  If  given,  they 
might  exercise  It.  although  it  should  Inter- 
fere with  the  laws,  or  even  the  constitutions 
of  the  States.  (S.  Doc.  170,  82d  Cong.,  2d 
sess..  p.  915.) 


the 


What  is  Indisputable  Is  that  from 
foundaUon  of  the  United  States  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  power  to  punish  for  (Con- 
tempt without  the  intervention  of  a  J\iry 
has  not  been  doubted.  Green  v.  UrHted 
States,  supra,  at  190. 

It  Is  Clear,  then,  that  those  who  argue 
that     criminal    contempt    proceedings 


As  Congress  has  power,  under  the  1st 
and  5th  clauses  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  under  arUcle  I.  section  8  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  enact  public  accommo- 
dations legislation,  it  would  surely  be 
acting  pursuant  to  a  constitutional  grant 
of  power  if  it  should  enact  title  U. 
Therefore,  ft  would  be  exercising  a  power 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  and  such  legislation  could 
not  possibly  violate  the  lOth  amendment. 


Therefore,  those  who  argue  that  the 
enactment  of  tiUe  n  would  violate  the 
10th  amendment  are.  once  again,  encour- 
aging a  view  of  the  Constitution  that  is 
in  conflict  with  settled  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  express  language  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  I  have  fairly  stated  the  intent 
and  provisions  of  title  H  of  H.R.  7152. 
Simply  stat€d.  the  bill  merely  seeks  to 
establish  the  right  of  all  persons,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  to  the  full  and  equal  en- 
joyment of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
a  variety  of  places  of  business  serving  the 
general  public.  It  is  really  a  moderate 
title  with  enforcement  limited  to  injunc- 
tive relief  against  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, with  the  Attorney  General  per- 
mitted to  bring  suit  for  such  relief  when 
he  has  received  a  complaint  that  such 
discriminatory  practices  are  occurring 
and  such  action  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  all  but  two 
of  the  State  statutes  now  in  effect,  "pub- 
lic   accommodations'    include   a   broad 
spectrum  of   businesses  not  limited   to 
those    affecting    interstate    commerce. 
Twenty-three  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  provide  penal  sanctions  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  statutes;  12  States 
provide  for  civil  recovery  for  damages. 
Only  three  of  the  States  limit  the  sanc- 
tions solely  to  injunctive  relief,  as  would 
title  n.    Five  States  have  created  com- 
missions to  investigate,  conciliate,  and 
order  reUef  from  violations  of  the  statute. 
No  commission  would  be  created  by  title 
n.    One  State  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia provide  for  revocation  of  the  license 
of  offenders.    No  such  recourse  would  be 
available  under  title  II.    Two  States  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  of  costs,  and  one 
State  provides  for  the  recovery  of  attor- 
ney's fees.    Under  title  n  the  prevaUing 
party  would  be  entitled  to  attorney's  fees 
as  costs,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  205(d)  of  Utle  H  specifically 
preserves  rights  and  remedies  under 
State  laws;  and  section  204  in  general 
requires  the  Attorney  General  to  refer 
cases  to  State  authorities,  for  disposition 
under  those  laws,  before  he  files  suit. 
Therefore,  in  the  vast  majority  of  States 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  instances  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  would  continue  to 
be  resolved  under  existing  State  statutes. 
In  fact,  enactment  of  title  U  should  ac- 
tually encourage  States  to  enforce  their 
own  statutes  dealing  with  discriminatory 
practices,  and  possibly  encourage  other 
States,  presently  without  such  laws,  to 
enact  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  will  recall  that  when  the 
public  accommodations  bill  was  before 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  discussion 
there  dealt  with  the  question  of  whether 
an  aggrieved  party  would  have  a  right 
to  sue  for  damages,  even  though  that 
right  was  not  specified  in  the  proposed 
law.  Has  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton given  consideration  to  that  aspect 
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of  the  problem?    I  have  not  heard  him 
discuss  it 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  believe 
title  II  would  either  add  to  or  detract 
from  any  right  which  an  aggrieved  party 
might  have  to  sue  for  damages  in  any 
of  these  cases;  nor  would  it  add  to  or 
detract  from  any  State  law.  Some  State 
laws  allow  suits  for  damages  by  an  ag- 
grieved party,  on  either  side.  But  that 
subject  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  that  even 
though  a  right  was  violated  by  not  ex- 
tending accommodations  held  out  to  the 
general  public,  and  even  though  a  suit 
for  damages  might  be  initiated,  no  such 
damages  would  be  recoverable? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Title  II  is  not  in- 
tended to  create  a  right  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages in  case  of  violation  of  its  provi- 
sions. Of  course,  such  rights  under  State 
laws — where  existing — would  not  be  af- 
fected by  enactment  of  title  II.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  a  suit  for  damages  may 
well  be  desirable  as  an  aspect  of  Federal 
legislation  dealing  with  problems  of  dis- 
crimination. However,  title  II  is  not 
intended  to  create  a  right  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  However,  I 
think  it  would  be  true  that  if  a  legal  right 
were  violated,  regardless  of  whether  the 
pending  bill  were  to  deal  with  the  right 
to  sue  in  such  a  case,  there  would  be 
great  likelihood  that  the  injured  party 
would  have  a  right  to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  view  is  held 
by  many  who  are  well  versed  in  the  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  In- 
ouYE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  frwn 
Washington  has  almost  completed  his 
very  fine  speech  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  which  studied  and 
took  testimony  on  this  particular  title 
and  then  reported  a  bill  on  it.  His  own 
activities  definitively  answer  the  charge 
that  the  proponents  of  the  pending  bill 
are  trying  to  have  the  Senate  pass  a  bill 
without  the  benefit  of  committee  hear- 
ings, consideration,  and  report.  There- 
fore, his  statement  is  of  unique  im- 
portance. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  comment  on  the  argu- 
ment made  by  opponents  of  this  bill — 
mainly  Senators  from  the  South — who 
contend  that  this  title  of  the  bill  would 
restrict  the  businessman's  freedom  of 
choice.  I  point  out  that  in  a  number  of 
the  Southern  States  there  are  on  the 
statute  books  segregation  laws  which 
prevent  local  businessmen  from  serving 
Negroes  in  segregated  areas.  Are  not 
such  laws  not  only  substantial  efforts, 
but  also  unconstitutional  efforts,  to  con- 
trol local  businessmen;  and,  therefore, 
does  not  the  existence  of  such  State  or 
local  laws  blow  completely  out  of  the 
water  that  argument  by  the  opponents 
of  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  my  remarks,  certainly  laws  and 


ordinances  requiring  segregation  have 
never  been  construed  as  violating  prop- 
erty rights.  We  hear  no  objection  con- 
cerning property  rights  as  to  such  laws 
by  those  from  the  South.  Surely  a  Fed- 
eral court  would  not  uphold  such  laws, 
however,  because  of  their  conflict  with 
the  14th  amendment.  But  the  point  to 
be  stressed  is  that  as  segregation  laws 
do  not  violate  private  property  rights — 
at  least  no  count  has  ever  struck  them 
down  for  that  resison — then  certainly 
public  accommodation  laws  do  not  vio- 
late property  rights. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  present  when  I  dis- 
cussed one  of  the  classic  examples.  I 
mentioned  that  among  the  States  in 
which  a  holding  was  made  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  in  violation  of  property 
rights  was  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where 
the  supreme  court  unanimously  upheld 
that  it  was  not  in  violation  of  property 
rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  heard  the  Senator 
make  that  statement.  It  was  a  remark- 
able piece  of  research  that  the  Senator 
produced. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  law  is  quite 
clear.  When  a  business  is  open  to  the 
public,  it  is  subject  to  a  certain  amount 
of  regulation..  Regulations  necessarily 
deprive  a  businessman  of  some  right  that 
he  might  ordinarily  have.  But  the  bene- 
fits flowing  from  the  regulation  to  the 
public  become  greater.  The  business 
would  be  enhanced.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  legal  argument  that  the  title 
would  violate  property  rights  in  any  re- 
spect. Hundreds  of  laws  go  further  in 
restraining  a  person  in  his  business  for 
some  g(X)d  reason.  Perhaps  some  rea- 
sons are  not  so  good.  There  may  be 
local  ordinances  or  State  laws  involved. 
Hundreds  of  laws  go  further  as  far  as  a 
man's  business  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly  the  wage  and 
hour  law  would  affect  a  man's  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  Uke  to 
tell  a  little  story  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  One  time  when  I  was  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  my  home  county  a 
group  of  Japanese  people — and  I  have 
told  the  story  to  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  [Mr.  Inoityb] — 
moved  into  what  we  called  the  Capital 
Hill  district.  A  group  of  people  in  the 
district  did  not  want  them  to  move  in. 
They  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  pur- 
sue the  legal  argument  that  coming  into 
that  district  would  deprive  the  property 
owners  of  their  property  rights  without 
due  process  of  law. 

I  looked  into  the  question  pretty  care- 
fully and  found  that,  of  course,  it  would 
not  do  so  at  all.  But  the  point  of  the 
story  is  that  some  years  later  the  same 
group  came  to  me  and  thanked  me  for 
not  doing  something  about  it,  because 
instead  of  property  values  being  jeopard- 
ized, property  values  were  enhanced. 
The  people  coming  into  the  district  kept 
their  houses,  gardens,  and  shrubbery  in 
such  beautiful  shape,  and  their  conform- 
ity with  the  law  and  community  spirit 
were  so  much  greater,  property  values  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  delighted  to 
hear  that  story. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
or  two  additional  questions,  because  I 
think  certain  features  of  his  statement 
should  be  highlighted.  I  know  that  ear- 
lier in  his  statement  the  Senator  said 
that  of  all  the  grievances  which  have 
called  forth  demonstrations,  the  partic- 
ular subject  which  we  are  discussing 
accounted  for  most  of  them.  The  Sen- 
ator was  referring  to  the  fact  that  about 
two- thirds  of  the  demonstrations  in  the 
year  1963  which  occurred  in  racial  mat- 
ters were  attributable,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  grievances  of  that  character. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not 
we  can  justify  refraining  from  legislation 
when  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  all 
these  protests  many  cities  in  the  15 
States  of  the  South,  including  both  the 
old  Confederacy  and  the  border  States, 
continue  to  segregate  in  this  kind  of 
establishment.  For  example,  in  these 
15  States  of  some  275  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  over  10,000,  in  65  percent,  all 
or  part  of  the  hotels  and  motels  were 
still  segregated  as  of  July  1963.  and  In 
close  to  60  percent  all  or  part  of  the 
restaurants  and  theaters  were  segregated 
and  43  percent  still  had  segregated  lunch 
counters,  where  almost  all  the  protest 
has  taken  place.  And  of  98  cities  in  the 
same  States  with  populations  of  less  than 
10,000,  in  85  to  90  percent,  all  or  part  of 
these  types  of  establishments  remained 
segregated.  Under  those  circumstances 
can  we  refrain,  where  there  is  such  a 
deeply  felt  grievance,  and  where  it  has 
involved  such  threats  to  pubUc  order  and 
tranquillity,  from  legislating  to  afford 
some  measure  of  justice? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  we 
can.  I  think  that  condition  dictates 
more  than  anything  else  why  we  should 
go  on  and  get  the  job  done.  Title  II  of 
the  bill  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
bill,  when  we  get  down  to  it.  Title  n 
would  open  avenues  for  the  people  in- 
volved to  take  care  of  the  matters  them- 
selves, and  then  we  would  not  have  dem- 
onstrations. There  would  be  no  need 
for  them  if  title  II  of  the  bill  were  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  at  least  if  there  are 
demonstrations — and  let  us  assume  that 
paradise  will  not  have  descended  upon 
earth — at  least  we  will  have  what  we  do 
not  have  today.  We  have  no  answer  to 
the  deeply  held  grivances  except  to  say, 
"Keep  your  shirt  on  until  we  get  this 
bill  passed."  If  we  do  not  pass  the  bill, 
we  shall  have  no  answer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  shaU  have  ab- 
solutely no  answer.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  so  well  pointed  out  many 
times,  there  might  then  be  some  real 
serious  trouble. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  one  last  ques- 
tion. It  is  often  argued  that  the  bill  will 
not  permit  the  owner  of  an  establish- 
ment to  have  any  control  over  his  pa- 
tronage. Does  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington construe  title  U  as  requiring  the 
owner  of  an  establishment  covered  by 
the  title  to  admit  and  serve,  even  if  he 
is  a  Negro,  a  person  who  is  boisterous, 
drunk,  or  dressed  in  some  disreputable 
way  so  as  to  disgrace  the  establishment? 
In  other  words,  would  the  normal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  businessman  to  deal  with 
his  clientele  In  a  perfectly  proper  way 
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run  afoul  of  title  H.  or  is  it  confined  ^ 
the  question  of  race,  color,  and  national 
origin  without  intruding  upon  the  other 
discretions  which  the  businessman  no^- 

^Mr^GNUSON.     If  there  is  any- 
thing we  have  tried  to  point  up  m  t^e 
Senate  hearings  in  the  committee— aAd 
I  suspect  the  same  thing  was  true  in  the 
House  and  in  the  present  debate— It  hbs 
been  to  be  sure  that  the  title  would  not 
affect  the  right  of  any  business  to  select 
its  patrons  except  where  the  establish- 
ment would  deny  equal  treatment  on  Re- 
count of  race,  color,  creed,  or  natioijal 
origin     A  businessman  could  throw  qut 
a  fellow  who  was  boisterous,  argumenta- 
tive and  even  if  he  did  not  wear  a  tiejin 
an  establishment  which   required   tijes. 
I  have  been  in  such  places.    I  have  b0en 
thrown  out  of  some  of  them.     Traveling 
along  a  highway,  I  did  not  have  oil  a 
tie    and  one  was  required.    Estabii$n- 
me'nts  have  a  perfect  right  to  choose 
their  patrons,  but  they  cannot  deny  Ja- 
tronage  because  of  a  person's  race,  color, 
or  creed.    I  hope  that  that  point  is  fn- 
deUbly  made  in  any  interpretation  of  the 
bill    because  we  never  intended  othjer- 
wise     The  language  in  that  respect  i$  as 
clear  as  the  EngUsh  language  can  bei 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  ^e 
Senator.  In  my  judgment  his  answers 
and  his  splendid  statement  have  ma<^e  a 

very  strong  case.  »_    „  i. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  thank  the  Se^ia- 

°Mr  President,  I  shall  briefly  concmde 
my  statement.  I  wish  to  point  out  tjhat 
much  of  what  I  have  said  represents,my 
own  ideas  rather  than  those  of  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole. 

CONCtiUSlON 

This  bUl  is  part  of  a  comprehenteive 
program  to  assure  equal  legal  and  Con- 
stitutional rights  to  all  American  <;iti- 
zens,  and  to  assure  further  that,  no 
American  citizen  is  denied  these  eftual 
rights  on  the  ground  of  race  or  colo^. 

The  subject  of  title  n  Is  the  edual 
rights  of  Americans.    This  is  hardly  Jiew 
business  on  the  national  agenda.    ]The 
charter  of  our  independence  long   af- 
firmed the  proposition  that  all  merl  are 
created  equal.    The  history  of  our,Re- 
pubUd  has  been  the  history  of  the  mbve- 
ment  to  realize  that  proposition  in  ^ery 
sector  of  our  national  life.    In  our  toro- 
nouncements  to  other  nations,  we  hold 
out  equality  of  right  and  opportunity  as 
our  national  ideal  and  as  the  embletn  of 
the  American  way  of  life.    No  subject  is 
closer  than  this  to  our  traditional  vsjlues, 
to  the  character  and  quality  of  ouij  na- 
tional life,  or  to  our  image  befor^  the 

Title  n  deals  with  the  questio^  of 
equal  rights  in  public  accommodaftions 
and  facilities.  This,  of  course,  ifjonly 
one  dimension  of  the  larger  probl^  of 
legal  exclusion  arising  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Negro  in  the  United  $tates 
since  his  emancipation  from  slavey.  I 
shall  not  enumerate  the  instances  cf  dis- 
crimination here.  They  apply  notj  only 
to  Negroes,  but  to  all  kinds  of  Americans. 
Other  aspects  of  the  problem  areidealt 
with  In  the  comprehensive  legi^ative 
proposals  made  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 


dent as  well  as  in  many  bills  originated 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  themselves. 

The  first  bill  I  introduced  in  Congress 
in  1937  was  a  bill  to  abolish  the  poU  tax. 
That  was  many  years  ago.  There  have 
been  many  bills  on  this  broad  subject, 
and  many  approaches. 

I  will  only  say  that  each  item  on  tne 
list  is  evidence  of  a  subversion  of  our 
national  ideals— each  is  a  badge  of  con- 
tinuing national  mjustice— each  is  a 
mockery  of  our  pretentions  before  the 

world.  ^     ,        .     ^ 

Our  boast  is  that  success  in  American 
life  is  proportionate  to  talent  and  char- 
acter—yet discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race  falsifies  that  boast  every  day. 

Our  assumption  is  that  this  is  a  nation 
of  equals— yet  this  assumption  falls  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  discrimination  to 
the  Negro  is  taken  into  account. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  we  have  failed  to 
redeem  the  promises  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  and  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments,  that  race  must  not 
thwart  the  American  Negro  in  his  strug- 
gle to  cast  away  the  legacy  of  centuries 
of  slavery  and  stand  proud  and  erect  as 
a  free  American. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  American 
system  of  equality  has.  up  to  now.  left 
out  men  and  women  whose  skins  were 
of  another  color. 

It  is  now  time  to  abolish  second-class 
citizenship  as  a  century  ago  we  abolished 
slavery  It  is  now  time  to  eliminate 
hypocrisy  in  our  national  life  and  make 
sure  at  last  that  our  acts  begin  to  square 
with  our  ideals.  ,  _>.i. 

The  Federal  judiciary  has  been  forth- 
right in  upholding  the  proposition  that 
race  has  no  place  in  American  life  or 
law— that,  in  the  lapidary  phrase  of  the 
elder  Justice  Harlan,  the  American 
Constitution  is  colorblind.  The  execu- 
tive branch  has  adopted  this  proposition 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  The  Nation 
has  asked  that  Congress  make  a  similar 
commitment  to  the  same  proposition. 
In  a  series  of  bills,  beginning  in  1957.  we 
have  begun  to  make  that  commitment. 

There  are  still  some— a  few— who  as- 
ert  that  what  they  call  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment has  no  proper  role  in  dealing 
with  this  gravest  of  domestic  issues.  To 
preach  this  doctrine,  in  my  view,  is  to 
preach  a  form  of  anarchism.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
National  Government  was  definitively 
settled  nearly  a  century  ago.  To  ask  the 
national  legislature  to  acquiesce  in  the 
continuance  of  national  injustice  is  a 
plea  for  national  irresponsibility.  To 
rely  for  remedy  on  changes  in  the  hearts 
of  men  who  pride  themselves  on  resist- 
ance to  change  is  to  sanction  a  national 
policy  of  default. 

Had  the  leaders  of  segregated  areas 
taken  significant  steps  in  the  past  to  re- 
move racial  barriers  and  injustices,  the 
Congress  would  not  be  confronted  by 
this  situation  today.  But  they  did  not 
take  such  action— and  the  Federal  ac- 
tion they  condemn  is  the  price  they  must 
pay  for  indifference  and  neglect.  We 
would  be  lacking  in  dignity  as  a  nation— 
we  would  advertise  our  national  impo- 
tence to  the  world— if  we  did  not  take 
measured  and  responsible  action  to  ful- 


fill the  pledge  of  equal  rights  on  which 
this  Republic  is  based. 

The  particular  matter  of  this  blU— 
racial  discrimination  in  places  of  pubUc 
accommodation— was  the  subject  of  in- 
tensive hearings  and  study  before  the 
Commerce    Committee    for    almost    5 
weeks     This  is  not,  of  course,  the  first 
time  that  Congress  has  legislated  in  this 
field.    Eighty-eight  years  ago  Congress 
enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  in 
a  notable  effort  to  guarantee  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  their  equal  rights.     Eight 
years    later,    a    conservative    Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  an  1883  decision  that  the 
14th  amendment,  upon  which  Congress 
had  based  relief,  did  not  authorize  the 
legislation.    At  the  same  time,  the  Court 
declined  to  consider  whether  the  legisla- 
tion was  within  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity granted  Congress  by  the  commerce 

This  decision  did  not  end  all  govern- 
mental action  to  prevent  discrimination 
in    public    accommodations.     Smce    30 
States,  including  my  own,  have  enacted 
statutes  for  that  purpose.    But  to  await 
similar  legislative  action  by  the  remain- 
ing States  is  to  renounce  relief  for  years, 
if  not  for  decades.    If  racial  discrimtoa- 
tion   in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other 
places  holding  out  accommodations  to 
the  public  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end 
throughout  the  Nation  now.  we  must 
have    Federal    legislation.    The    issue, 
then,  is  whether  such  legislation  is  justi- 

The  answer  is  plain:  If  the  legislation 
were  justified,  as  a  majority  of  Congress 
believed,  in  1875,  it  is  even  more  justified 
in  1964.   If  the  United  States  had  wearily 
lain  down  to  a  long  sleep  after  the  Civil 
War— if  it  had  entered  a  period  like  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  society  remained  in  a 
state  of  torpor— no  doubt  the  issue  of 
public  accommodations  would  be  less  ur- 
gent and  preemptory  than  it  is  today. 
If  most  of  our  population  still  lived  on 
farms  or  in  small  communities  devoted 
mainly  to  satisfying  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture—if  it  were  still  largely  immobile 
and  rarely  able  to  spend  leisure  time 
away  from  homes  and  neighborhoods- 
most  citizens,   white  and   Negro  alike, 
would  have  relatively  little  use  for  the 
facilities  of  public  establishments. 

However,    the   Nation    chose   not    to 
dream  through  the  past  century  but,  in- 
stead, to  alter  and  improve  the  lives  of 
its  people  at  a  rate  and  to  a  degree  never 
before  experienced  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.   It  has  given  its  people  great  mo- 
bility   and    cosmopolitan    outlook,    has 
placed  before  them  the  arts,  learning, 
sporiis,  and  various  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment and  amusement,  and.  above  all, 
has  afforded  most  of  them  the  means  to 
enjoy  these  new  advantages.    Freedom 
of  movement  is  more  than  ever  the  es- 
sence of  American  life.    Working,  buy- 
ing and  eating  in  public  places,  enjoying 
public  amusements  and  entertainment, 
traveling  for  business  or  pleasure— all 
these  are  essential  aspects  of  normal  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States.     Therefore, 
those  who  are  deprived  of  the  opportum- 
ty  to  participate  in  these  now  routine  ac- 
tivities to  the  extent  of  their  means  are 
plainly  being  denied  the  full  measure  of 
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the  benefits  which  the  Nation  provides 
for  its  people.  When  such  deprivation  is 
based  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  it  is  all  the  more  in- 
tolerable because  it  contravenes  the  con- 
cepts of  liberty  and  democracy  which 
have  guided  us  in  achieving  our  amazing 
growth   and   progress  during   the   past 

century. 

If  Federal  measures  to  assure  all  citi- 
zens equal  rights  to  public  accommoda- 
tions are  the  logical  consequence  of  our 
national  traditions  and  national  values, 
the  question  which  next  arises  is  the 
problem  of  the  constitutionality  of  these 
measures.  I  noted  earlier  that  in  1883 
the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that  the 
14th  amendment  did  not  sanction  civil 
rights  legislation,  but  that  the  Court  did 
not  rule  on  the  question  whether  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
might  not  sustain  such  legislation.  That 
was.  as  I  noted,  a  conservative  Court. 
But.  paradoxically,  it  has  been  in  many 
cases  conservatives  who  have  recently 
argued  that  the  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation  should  rely  primarily,  not  on 
the  commerce  clause,  but  on  the  14th 
amendment. 

My  own  view,  after  listening  carefully 
to  an  extended  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, is  that  the  constitutional  debate 
involves  only  a  choice  of  means,  and  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  place  the  end 
in  doubt.  No  one  can  suppose,  after  the 
regulatory  legislation  of  the  last  30  years, 
that  the  commerce  clause  would  not  di- 
rectly and  easily  sustain  the  proposed 
legislation.  And  my  own  view  Is  that, 
in  spite  of  the  decision  of  1883,  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  now  uphold  the  14th 
amendment  as  a  basis  for  legislative  ac- 
tion. After  all,  a  good  many  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Court  of  the  1880's 
and  1890's  have  been  subsequently  re- 
versed, both  because  of  changes  in  the 
Court  and  because  of  changes  in  the 
facts  and  their  implications. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe 
that  it  meets  an  urgent  national  need. 
We  are  not  embarking  on  a  wild  and 
reckless  experiment  without  precedent  in 
our  national  history.    On  the  contrary, 
we  are  proposing  to  extend  to  the  Union 
a  procedure  which  a  third  of  our  States 
have  followed  by  law— and  considerably 
more  by  voluntary  decision — and  with- 
out visible  harm  to  the  normal  life  of 
the  people.    My  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  had  for  a  decade  a  public  ac- 
commodations   statute    more    stringent 
than  the  bill  we  consider  here — and  it  has 
used  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
the   State.    So   have    29   other   States. 
Even  In  the  South,  where  history  and 
custom  have  intensified  feelings  about 
such  legislation,  we  now  have  vivid  evi- 
dence that  there  need  be  no  difficulty. 
I  am  informed,  for  example,  that  in  346 
southern  cities  with  populations  of  over 
10,000,  well  Over  half  of  the  total  in  that 
category,  there  has  already  been  substan- 
tial desegregation  of  public  accommoda- 
tions—without  difficulty.    Public   reac- 
tion might  well  be  typified  by  the  remark 
of  a  retailer  in  one  southern  city  who 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "The  greatest  sur- 
prise I  ever  had  was  the  apparent  'so- 
called'  attitude  of  the  white  customers." 


These  gains  have  come  in  the  com- 
munities of  the  South  with  civic  leader- 
ship which  is  willing  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ideals  of  America.  There 
remain,  however,  more  than  a  hundred 
cities  which  have  tnus  far  declined  to 
move.  Many  residents  of  these  cities 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  national  com- 
mitment. It  is  for  their  sake — as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  Nation — that  we  urge 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
make  sure  that  no  American  will  suffer 
because  he  tries  to  fulfill  a  national  ob- 
ligation. 

Title  n  will  both  end  discriminatory 
access  to  public  places  and  protect 
against  unfair  competition  those  citizens 
who  wish  voluntarily  to  treat  all  Amer- 
icans on  an  equal  basis. 

In  most  of  the  areas  where  the  Negro 
is  excluded  from,  or  experiences  dis- 
crimination in.  establishments  of  a  pub- 
lic character,  the  absence  of  applicable 
State  or  local  legislation  leaves  him  with- 
out a  legal  remedy.  When  he  cannot  ob- 
tain relief  oy  means  of  legal  appeal  or 
of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
owners,  he  has  no  alternative  but  public 
protest  and  demonstration.  Any  of  my 
colleagues  in  his  place — any  American 
citizen  denied  his  equal  rights — would 
do  likewise;  and  this  Nation  is  fortunate 
that  those  who  have  protested  and  dem- 
onstrated against  the  deprivation  of 
their  rights  have  done  so  with  such  in- 
comparable patience,  restraint,  and  dig- 
nity. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  will  denounce 
it  as  a  measure  designed  to  revolution- 
ize American  life.    I  need  hardly  point 
out  to  Members  of  this  body  the  dangers 
of  hyperbole  as  a  substitute  for  logic 
in  debate.    How  many  measures  through 
our   long   history   were   guaranteed   by 
their  opponents  to  spell  the  end  of  the 
American  way  of  life — from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  abo- 
lition of  imprisonment  for  the  debt,  and 
the  refusal  to  recharter  the  Second  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and  the  Employment  Act.   Yet  our  coun- 
try has  not  only  managed  to   survive 
these  mortal  blows  but  has  somehow 
grown  in  strength  and  freedom  and  af- 
fluence.   I  doubt  whether  the  prophecies 
of  doom  are  any  better  founded  in  1964. 
Not  so  long  ago  rail  and  bus  trans- 
portation was  segregated  in  many  areas, 
as  were  rail,  bus,  and  Airline  terminals. 
Now  such  segregation  is  ended — and  to 
the  social,  and  economic,  advantage  of 
the    communities    involved.     In    many 
cities,  hotels,  motels,   and   restaurants 
have  recently  been  desegregated.     The 
cities  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  enterprises  themselves,  have 
benefited  In  the  same  way.    These  ex- 
periences constitute  powerful  evidence 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  not,  as 
its  opponents  claim,  destroy  but  will, 
rather,  strengthen  the  American  system 
of  freedom. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  study  this  bill,  to 
consider  its  contribution  to  national 
strength  and  national  unity,  to  reflect  on 
its  impact  on  the  American  position  be- 
fore the  world,  and,  above  all,  to  see  It 
as  the  fulfillment  of  a  sacred  moral  ne- 
cessity, rooted  both  In  our  religious  and 


our  civil  heritage.  Having  done  so,  this 
body,  I  believe,  must  agree  that  the  ac- 
tion presented  in  the  bill  Is  the  only 
course  consistent  with  both  national  In- 
terest and  national  right. 

From  time  to  time,  as  they  have  forced 
themselves  on  our  attention,  we  have 
pronounced  the  problem  of  agriculture — 
or  the  problem  of  unemployment — or  the 
problem  of  educating  our  children — or 
any  of  a  half  dozen  others — as  the  most 
urgent  domestic  matter  confronting  us. 
Invariably  we  are  forgetful.  For  a  long 
time  past,  by  far  the  most  serious  of  our 
domestic  problems — and  one  that  very 
often  contributes  to  the  severity  of  the 
others — has  been  our  failure  to  bring  the 
Negro  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  Only  occasionally  have  we  bestirred 
ourselves  to  take  more  than  token  action. 
Most  of  the  time  we  have  ignored  the 
problem.  All  of  the  time  we  have  de- 
luded ourselves  with  vague  hopes  that  it 
would  somehow  be  washed  away  by  an 
inevitable  spread  of  enlightenment.  But 
inevitability  is  often  slow  and  not  always 
sure. 

Not  only  the  Negro  minority  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  population  is  harmed  by 
our  neglect.  Until  the  time  arrives  when 
race  ceases  to  be  a  disability  in  the 
United  States,  our  economy  will  be  dam- 
aged, our  educational  system  retarded, 
our  cities  disorganized,  and  our  con- 
science corroded. 

The  value  of  American  citizenship  is 
debased  by  the  discriminatory  treatment 
of  the  Negro,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  of  us  can  remain  easy  in  conscience 
as  long  as  we  maintain  two  standards  of 
citizenship.  Certainly,  the  Negro  citizen, 
desiring  to  abolish  the  double  standard, 
is  going  to  exert  pressure  until  he  reaches 
his  goal  of  equal  treatment.  Any  Sena- 
tor would  do  the  same  in  his  place — and 
he  is  plainly  within  his  rights  in  so  doing 
and  in  so  exercising  the  venerable  Amer- 
ican prerogatives  of  free  speech  and  pub- 
lic protest. 

Unless  the  majority  of  the  white  citi- 
zens of  this  land  renounce  our  national 
heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  at- 
tempt to  imprison  the  Negro  forever 
within  the  confines  of  an  inferior  status, 
his  drive  for  equal  treatment  cannot  be 
stayed  and  he  will  reach  his  goal.  That 
our  patrimony  will  be  preserved  and  that 
the  Negro  will  succeed,  I  do  not  doubt. 
But  In  the  meantime  we  shall  violate  our 
own  creed  and  damage  our  own  self- 
respect  if  we  refuse  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  equality  he  right- 
fully seeks. 

Let  us  seize  this  opportunity  not  only 
to  repair  the  historic  damage  to  our  con- 
science and  to  extirpate  what  John 
Quincy  Adams  called  this  foul  blight  on 
the  North  American  Union  but  to  place 
our  Nation  before  the  world  proud  in 
the  fact  that  our  deeds  at  last  begin  to 
live  up  to  our  words — and  that  our  great 
Nation  stands,  exultant  and  unafraid, 
as  a  society  truly  based  on  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual  and  truly  dedicated  to  the 
equal  rights  of  all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    On  behalf  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
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a  gifted,  eloquent,  deeply  moving    ex 
tremely  important  speech,  which  I  be 
lieve  will  go  far.  in  view  of  the  Senator 
distinction  in  this  body,  toward  bringing 
about  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  thank  the  Sem 

tor. 
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WEIXOME  TO  SENATOR  RANDOLP 
Mr    MAGNUSON.     Mr.   President. 
am  so  glad  to  see  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  back  among  us.   It  appea  -s 
that  the  treatment  he  has  been  recemr.g 
was  successful.    I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  Senators  in  welcoming  back  the  Sena 
tor  from  West  Virginia.  ,   ,^    ^     , 

Mr   RANDOLPH.    I  thank  the  Senii 
tor  from  Washington  for  his  cheerf  il 

Mr   HILL.    Mr.  President,  the  Senii 
tor  from  Washington  voices  my  senii 
ment     I  rejoice  that  our  good  friend  the 
able    and    distinguished    Senator    frdm 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  is  able  to 
be  back  with  us.  I 

Mr    RANDOLPH.     The  Senator  fr(^ 
Alabama  is  thoughtful  and  generous. 

thank  him.  .j     * 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
wish  to  add  my  word  of  welcome  to  tjie 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  am  glad  that  he  is  back  with 
us  We  have  missed  him.  We  have  bden 
concerned  about  him.  We  are  delighted 
to  see  him  looking  so  well,  and  are  gjad 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be  b^ck 
with  us  permanently,  fully  recovered., 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  ^he 
kind    statement   of    the    Senator    fr0m 

Florida.  ^   ^  1  * 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  If  there  had  tot 
been  so  many  live  quorums,  we  wo^ld 
have  been  able  to  visit  the  Senator. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behiall 
of  what  I  know  would  be  the  entire 
membership  of  the  minority,  becajise 
I  am  now  occupying  the  chair  of  ^he 
minority  leader.  I  wish  to  say  how  jle- 
lighted  we  are  that  our  friend  and  (Col- 
league   from    West    Virginia    is    b^k 

among  us.  _      „       *      *i„^ 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  ftom 
New  York  is  generous  and  I  am  apprecia- 
tive of  his  comments.  .^  I  .. 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.PresideiA.it 
is  with  great  relief  and  pleasure  thatj  we 
welcome  back  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  havejthe 
honor  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Comitiit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  fend 
on  various  subcommittees  of  that  iim- 
portant  committee.  Since  he  first! be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  diligent  member*  of 
that  committee.                       .    ,«    ,  , 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
through  his  membership  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower. 
has  studied  and  worked  on  the  problem 
of  manpower  as  it  affects  the  VA  million 
Americans  who  are  automated  out  of 
their  jobs  every  year. 

The  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  worked  on  the  major  educa- 
tional bills  that  were  pased  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  past  6  months.  The  conttlbu- 
tions  he  has  made  in  the  broad  fie^d  of 
education,  including  vocational  as  well 
as  conventional  education,  and  in  seeking 
to  provide  jobs  for  those  who  havei  lost 


their  employment  due  to  the  changing 
economy,  have  been  notable.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  devoted  more  time  to  all 
these  activities  than  has  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  ,    , 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  pleasure 
and  joy  and  with  knowledge  of  what  his 
service  has  meant  for  the  country  that  I 
welcome  Senator  Randolph  back  to  the 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  I  thank  my  friend  for  his  kindness. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.   I 
join  other  Senators  in  welcoming  back 
to  the   Senate   floor   our   distinguished 
compatriot  from  West  Virginia.  Jennings 
Randolph.    The  Senate  ought  to  know 
that  for  the  past  3  weeks.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph has  been  on  call,  in  spite  of  the 
restrictions  he  has  experienced  follow- 
ing his  most  delicate  operation.    He  was 
ready  to  come  to  the  Senate  if  his  vote 
had  been  needed,  even  though  that  would 
have  meant  additional  hardship  for  him. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  ironical  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
had  an  eye  operation,  because  it  was 
he.  more  than  anyone  else,  when  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  and  I  were  Members  of  the  House 
with  Senator  Randolph,  who  introduced 
legislation  seeking  to  provide  more  bene- 
fits for  the  blind.     One  of  those  pieces 
of  legislation  provides  authority  to  per- 
mit blind  and  blinded  persons  to  oper- 
ate vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings, 
for  the   purpose   of   selling   candy,  to- 
bacco   chewing   gum.   and  other   com- 
modities, to  enable  them  to  achieve  self- 
supporting  status. 

I  am  informed  that  over  2.700  blind 
persons  now  operate  such  establish- 
ments, and  that  more  than  4.000  have 
profitably  participated  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program  our  colleague's  lead- 
ership efforts  helped  bring  into  being. 

I  am  happy  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league is  back.     I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  the  messages  he  sent  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  stating  that  if  his  vote  were 
needed,  he  was  prepared  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.    I  am  happy  to  say 
that  his  vote  was  not  needed,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  recuperate  and  return  to 
us  once  again,  whole,  hale,  and  hearty. 
I  know  that,  as  of  now.  his  travail  is  not 
over;  but  at  least  he  is  on  the  road  to 
complete  recovery;  and.  judging  from  the 
reports  I  have  received  from  the  doctor, 
in  due  time  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  again  be  his  old  self— although. 
I  am  happy  to  note,  with  a  few  less 
pounds.  _ 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  It  is  a  real  pnvilege 
to  serve  under  his  capable  and  benevolent 

leadership.  ..^    ,  ^     ♦>,« 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  by  the 
very  gracious  and  generous  comments  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  approximately  6  weeks 
since  I  sat  at  this  desk  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  It  is  not  appropriate,  nor  is 
it  my  desire,  to  indicate  the  seriousness 
of  the  surgery  which  I  underwent.  My 
physician  tells  me  that  among  the  ap- 
proximately 2  million  persons  who  live 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  the 


incidence  of  detachment  of  the  retina  of 
the  eye  is  approximately  200  a  year.  So 
200  such  operations  in  a  population  of 
2  million  indicates  that  this  surgical  pro- 
cedure is  not  a  frequently  required  one 
for  restoration  of  impaired  vision. 

I  found  tune  for  meditation.  One  lies 
perfectly  quiet  on  his  back  for  days  be- 
fore and  after  the  operation.  The  pa- 
tient's eyes  are  tightly  covered  and  he  is 
not  allowed  to  turn  either  to  the  left  or 
to  the  right.  He  has  no  opportunity  to 
see.  So  in  the  quietness  and  in  the  dark- 
ness of  those  uncomfortable  days  and 
nights,  even  a  Senator  can  meditate,  and 
I  have  done  much  of  that. 

I  have  already  spoken  too  long,  but  it 
is  indicated  that  I  express  gratitude  for 
the  messages  of  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment, and  good  cheer  that  came  to  me 
from  my  colleagues  in  this  body.  The 
doctor  told  me  today,  on  my  way  to 
Capitol  Hill,  that  it  will  not  be  many 
days  until  I  will  be  able  to  perfonn  the 
active  duties  of  a  Member  of  this  body.  I 
know  that  patience  and  perseverance 
under  the  recovery  program  prescribed 
will  be  necessary.  I  am  inspired  and  en- 
couraged by  the  greetings  of  my  col- 
leagues as  I  briefly  participate  in  Senate 
deliberations  today. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  126  Leg.l 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Fong 

Gore 


Hart  Monroney 

Hlckenlooper  Morse 

Hill  Morton 

Holland  Moae 

Hruska  Mundt 

Humphrey  Mviskle 

Inouye  Nelson 

Javlts  Pastore 

Johnston  Pearson 
Jordan.  Idaho    Pell 

Keating  Prouty 

Kennedy  Robertson 

Kuchel  Scott 

Lausche  Simpson 

Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Magnuscm  Smith 

Mansfield  Sparkman 

McCarthy  Symington 

Mclntyre  Thurmond 

McNamara  Williams.  N.J. 

Metcall  WUllams,  Del. 

Miller  Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


VISIT    TO    THE    SENATE    BY    RATU 

KAMISESE  KAPAIWAI  TUIMACILAI 

MARA.  OF  FIJI 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  Sen- 
ate Hon.  Ratu  Kamisese  Kapaiwal 
Tuimacilai  Mara,  of  Fiji.  Commissioner 
of  the  Eastern  Division,  and  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Eastern 
Constituency. 

Ratu  Mara,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called, 
is  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University  and 
the  London  School  of  Economics.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Party  of 
his  country. 

Such  a  party  does  not  exist  In  the 
United  States;  but  in  many  countries 
such  a  party  is  well  known,  and  is  al- 
ways a  party  of  honor.    Although  It  Is 


true  that  at  times  some  of  the  members 
of  both  of  the  UJS.  political  parties  are 
accused  of  being  too  independent,  yet  we 
know  that  in  many  countrieo  there  Is 
truly  an  Independent  Party.  Ratu  Mara 
is  an  honored  member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Party  of  Fiji. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  stand- 
ing finance  committee,  the  fiscal  review 
committee,  the  Fijian  Affairs  Board,  the 
Fijian  Development  Fund  Board,  the 
Native  Land  Trust  Board,  and  the  Edu- 
cational Advisory  Council. 

He  has  traveled  widely.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  his  country; 
and  I  know  that  all  Senators  join  in 
welcoming  him  to  the  Senate.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  join  in  welcoming  our  honored  guest. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RED  CHINA  MOVES  ON  AFRICA 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Anthony  Harrigan.  the  able  associate 
editor  of  the  News  and  Courier,  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  and  a  member  of  the 
strategy  staff  of  the  American  Security 
Council,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Africa,  where  he  studied  in  detail 
political  developments  on  that  vast  con- 
tinent. In  an  article  published  in  the 
American  Security  Council's  "Washing- 
ton Report"  of  April  6,  1964.  Mr.  Har- 
rigan has  some  very  interesting  and  in- 
formative comments  and  observations 
on  Communist  China's  efforts  to  subvert 
various  countries  in  Africa.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Red  China  Moves  on  Africa." 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  China  Moves  on  Africa 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
The    "winds   of   change"    In    Africa   blow 
from  Pelplng  these  days.'     A  traveler,  return- 
ing from  Africa,  can  report  that  the  Chinese 
Communists    p>o6e    the    greatest    long-range 
threat  to  the  African  countries,   and  that 
there  Is  mounting  evidence  that  Pelplng  re- 
gards Africa  as  the  new  world  of  the  Chinese 
empire — a  vast  continent  ripe  for  conquest. 
In    midwinter    Chinese    Communist    Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lal  was  In  Algeria,  outlining 
his  plan  for  a  corridor  of  revolution  across 
the  Sahara  Desert.     He  told  Algerian  Dicta- 
tor  Ben   Bella  that   his   government   would 
build  a  cross-Saharan  road  from  the  Medi- 
terranean down  into  Mall,  Chad,  and  Niger. 
"He  dreams."  wrote  Patrick  Seal  In  the  (Lon- 
don)  Observer,  "of  reviving  the  north-south 
routes  across  the  Sahara  as  a  channel  for 
revolutionary  ideas  as  well  as  for  goods  and 
men."    What   the   Chinese    can   do   Is   evi- 
denced in  Yemen  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
where  the  Pelplng  Communists   have  built 
the  Sana-Hodelda  road  which  has  since  be- 
come   the    lifeline    of    the    Soviet-equipped 
E:gyptlan  Army  in  that  country.    Chou  Bn-lai 


sees  Algeria  as  a  tximtable.  linking  Etirope. 
Africa,  and  the  Arab  world. 

Meanwhile,  In  Zanzibar,  the  Communists 
are  the  guiding  force  behind  the  government 
on  that  strategic  Island  off  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa  that  Is  referred  to  as  the  Cuba  of  the 
African  Continent.  Foreign  MlnUter  Abdxil 
Mohammed  Babu  Is  Pelplng's  man.  Before 
the  revolution  on  the  Island,  Babu  served  as 
a  correspondent  for  the  New  China  News 
Agency.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Pelplng -oriented  Algerian  mag- 
azine, African  Revolution. 

Farther  south,  reports  are  current  that  the 
next  Pelplng-lnsplred  coup  may  come  In 
Basutoland,  the  British  prot«otCH-ate  Inside 
South  Africa.  Informed  sources  say  that  the 
Chinese-allied  faction  In  Basutoland  has 
come  Into  possessions  of  large  sums  and  that 
no  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  British  au- 
thorities or  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  cotmter  the  Chinese  Influence. 
Danger  exists  that  Basutoland  may  go  the 
way  of  Zanzibar,  which  also  was  under  theo- 
retical British  protection. 

Chinese  Communist  moves  are  not  re- 
stricted to  these  activities,  however.  Pelplng 
Is  moving  ahead  at  all  p>olnt6  on  the  spec- 
trum of  national  pressure.  Few  example, 
there  Is  discussion  In  Algiers  of  a  deal  to 
supply  Communist  China  with  oil  from  the 
Saharan  fields.  And  In  the  Congo.  Pelplng- 
tralned  Pierre  Mulele  has  ravaged  portions  of 
Kwlll  Province  with  a  blend  of  tribal  atavism. 
Mau-Mau  techniques,  and  Communist  guer- 
rilla war  methods.  The  occasion  of  Kenjra's 
Independence  celebration  In  Nairobi  also  was 
an  occasion  for  Chinese  Communist  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Yl  to  meet  with  Holden  Ro- 
berto, head  of  the  terrorist  movement  in 
Angola.  Within  weeks,  the  Angolan  govern- 
ment-ln-exile,  headed  by  Roberto,  announced 
that  it  had  decided  to  accept  the  help  of 
Communist  China  In  the  war  In  northern 
Angola.  "Only  the  Communists  can  give  us 
what  we  need,"  he  said.  When  he  made  this 
statement.  Roberto,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  In  Lreopoldvllle, 
his  group  already  had  received  "80  tons  of 
arms,  including  mortars,  bazookas,  and  mines 
from  Algeria  and  Tunisia." 

The  day  after  this  arms  shipment  was 
made  known  in  the  United  States,  a  joint 
Sino-Alb«uilan  statement  Issued  during  Chou 
En-lai's  visit  to  that  country  was  published 
by  the  New  China  News  Agency.  Concern- 
ing the  African  situation,  it  read  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Both  pyarties  pay  warm  tribute  to  the 
Algerian  people  »  •  •  and  are  happy  to  see 
that  the  influence  of  the  banner  of  antl- 
Imperlallst  armed  struggle  held  aloft  by  the 
Algerian  people,  more  and  more  African  peo- 
ples have  taken  the  course  of  armed  struggle. 
Both  jwirtles  declare  their  resolute  support 
for  the  peoples  of  Angola,  Portuguese  Guinea. 
Mozambique,  Zimbabwe,  Zambia.  Nyasaland. 
Swaziland.  Bechuanaland.  and  South-West 
Africa  who  are  fighting  heroically  for  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom." 

This  Chinese  Communist  Interest  In  Africa 
has  deep  historical  roots  of  which  most 
Americans  are  unaware.  A  study  of  Chinese 
history  reveals  the  fact  that  In  the  second 
centiu-y  before  Christ,  the  Chinese  ruler 
Wang  Mang  the  Usurper  recorded  that  his 
naval  forces  received  tribute  from  "Huang 
Chlh,"  which  some  orientalists  believe  re- 
fers to  Ethiopia.  Certainly.  Africa  was  on 
Chinese  maps  In  the  14th  century.  The  Lon- 
don Tablet  recently  made  the  point  that  be- 
tween 1417  and  1433  Chinese  naval  and  trad- 
ing expeditions  reached  the  African  coast 
These  Chinese  moves  Into  African  waters 
came  to  an  end  when  the  Emporer  Cheng 
T'ung  closed  down  China's  shipyards.  Thus 
it  seems  that  In  the  middle  part  of  the  15th 
century  China  narrowly  missed  the  chance 
of  becoming  domlnent  In  East  Africa  and 
of  making  Itself  felt  elsewhere  on  the  Dark 
Continent.     Obviously,  world  history  would 


have  been  utterly  different  In  these  five  cen- 
turies past  had  It  been  China  Instead  of 
Portugal  that  gained  dominance  In  East 
Africa  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  China 
might  have  inslnxiated  Itself  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Instead  of  Portugal — and  later  the 
Netherlands,  Prance,  and  Great  Britain — es- 
tablishing Itself  on  the  rim  of  the  Chinese 
world. 

"The  surfeit  of  Han."  said  the  Tablet,  "is 
already  beginning  to  spill  out  over  the  rim 
of  Asia.  Africa  may  well  seem  to  them  a 
natural  outlet,  just  as  the  empty  Australian 
Continent  attracts  other  teeming  and  un- 
derfed Asian  multitudes." 

One  place  where  the  Chinese  already  have 
spilled  over  Is  the  tiny  European  country 
of  Albania.  EIIm  P.  Demetracopoulos,  po- 
litical editor  of  the  Athens  Post,  recently  In- 
formed this  writer  that  Greece  has  deter- 
mined that  there  are  5,000  Chinese  Com- 
munists In  this  postage  stamp  size  Stal- 
inist country  on  the  Adriatic.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  Chinese  presence  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  Is  not  always  recognized 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  usually  viewed 
In  terms  of  the  Ideological  contest  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Conununist  China. 
But  in  the  historian's  eye,  China's  role  In 
Albania  Is  something  quite  different — and 
the  Chinese  are  a  history -minded  people  even 
under  a  Marxist  dictatorship.  This  Is  the 
first  time  since  Genghis  Khan's  epoch  that 
true  Asians  have  made  a  deep  penetration  of 
Europe.  And  judging  by  Chinese  efforts  to 
establish  the  closest  possible  links  to  Algeria, 
it  Is  likely  that  Albania  is  but  the  first  of 
a  nvunber  of  l)eachheads  Pelplng  will  estab- 
lish along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  scope  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
grand  design  for  Africa  Is  as  enormovis 
as  It  is  little  comprehended.  Pelplng's  am- 
bitions and  activities  range  from  the  Basu- 
toland protectorate  to  the  gates  of  Europe. 
Europeans,  more  than  Americans,  are  begin- 
ning to  sense  the  colossal  danger  of  the 
Chinese  advance  on  Africa  and  are  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  countering  It.  Africa  Is 
Europe's  hinterland,  and  European  Indus- 
try requires  the  raw  materials  and  markets 
of  Africa.  If  Communist  China  were  to  be- 
come the  dominant  influence  on  the  African 
Continent.  It  would  be  a  disaster  for  Eu- 
rope— as  cripplng  a  blow  as  the  Moslem  con- 
quests of  the  seventh  century  that  paralysed 
Europe  until  the  Portuguese  broke  out 
around  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  14O0's. 
Whereas  the  United  States  possesses  great 
mineral  wealth  on  Its  own  territory,  our 
NATO  aUles  are  utterly  dependent  on  mate- 
rials from  abroad,  chiefly  Africa.  For  the  new 
African  nations  themselves.  Chinese  su- 
premacy on  the  continent  would  be  thrall - 
dom  of  an  especially  tragic  and  ruthless  char- 

What  Is  needed,  many  Europeans  con- 
clude. Is  a  strong  NATO  presence  In  Africa 
to  help  the  nations  of  Africa  resist  Chinese 
Communist  subversion  and  indirect  aggres- 
sion Unfortunately.  America's  alrbase 
system  In  Africa  has  been  aU  but  completely 
dismantled.  U.S.  bombers  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Moroccan  bases  built  at 
heavy  cost.  And  Libya  recently  refused 
to  renew  the  lease  for  the  American  air- 
base  In  that  country.  Meanwhile,  new  air- 
bases  for  Mig  flghters  are  under  construc- 
tion In  Algeria. 

Some  signs  of  returning  mindfulness  of  a 
security  association  with  Europe  are  being 
shown  m  Africa,  however.  Reports  from 
L6opoldvllle  tell  of  an  impending  Congolese 
request  that  Belgium  send  an  alrwlng  to  the 
old  Belgian  military  base  of  Kamlna  In  the 
Katanga  to  help  maintain  the  country's  In- 
dependence. Both  Kenya  and  Tanganyika 
found  It  necessary  to  request  British  mili- 
tary assistance  against  mutineers.  Ethiopia 
has  asked  for  and  received  American  mili- 
tary aid  against  Somalia  where  the  Chines* 
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ConununlBts  have  been  particularly  activj. 
Burmore  formal  defense   plans   seem   ne^ 
essary      One  Idea  under  discussion  Involv^ 
t^Tstabllshment   of   a  NATO   flre   br  ga* 
on  MrSa  that  would  be  able  to  assist  la^<g 
threatened  by  Communist  rebellion      It  |fl 
argued,  for  example,  that  It  Is  ]ust  as 
portant  for  NATO  to  defeat  Communlst-1 
rebellion  In  Angola  as  It  Is  for  f  e  Unit 
states    to   defeat    the    Communist   Vletco^g 
fn  Suth  Vietnam.     Insofar  as  air  streng^^ 
IS  concerned.  It  Is   said  that  the  Moroccan 
alrbases  might  be  replaced  by   instal  atlo^s 
m  Spanish  Sahara  or  on  Portuguese  Islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  thus  building  up  *n 
African   version   of   the   Azores  complex. 

Wehrkunde,  the  leading  defense  Journal  In 
West  Germany,  recently  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  a  South  African  Treaty 
Organization  (SATO)  on  tb«J^°^«l  °'  X 
Atlantic  pact  organization,"  Such  an  or*i- 
nLzatlon.  said  the  article,  would  embrace  JU 
STcouAtrles  and  territories  In  the  Afrlcjn 
Sb-contlnent.  In  line  with  t^s  Ma^PJV 
rick  Wall  a  member  of  the  British  Parl^a 
ment  cailed  for  a  defensive  P"*"/"^,,"! 
Africa  along  the  line  of  the  Zambesi  Rljer 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent.        | 

Unilateral  Initiatives  are  not  out  of  V^e 
question,  however.  For  It  was  Precisely  tjils 
kind  Of  move  that  was  taken  byjjesldjnt 
de  Gaulle,  of  France,  when  French  fortes 
inter^-ened  In  Gabon  In  February  to  oust  a 
rebel  faction  that  had  seized  control  of  the 
government  of  this  African  nation  associated 
^th  the  French  oversea  community  Tlhls 
action  was  taken  without  prior  consultotlon 
with  other  governments  or  the  United  f^a- 
tlons  organizations.  ! 

Whatever  type  of  defense  measures Jare 
employed  In  Africa.  It  Is  clear  that  the  natjns 
of  Africa  cannot  escape  Communist  thrbll- 
dom  unless  they  are  afforded  a  strong  mea- 
sure of  protection  by  the  Western  po^rs^ 
Africans.  Europeans  and  Americans  all  ttave 
a  vital  interest  In  thwarting  the  Conunujilst 
design  for  Africa. 
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Arnold  route  as  an  historic  monument. 
The  history  of  Arnold's  march  has  been 
thoroughly  researched.  Several  turnout 
areas  along  the  historic  route  have  been 
established,  complete  with  illustrated 
signboards  explaining  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Arnold  march. 

I  believe  that  this  historic  route  is 
worthy  of  recognition  and  support  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  historical 
values  of  the  trail  definitely  warrant  its 
preservation  and  development. 

To  explain  the  historical  significance 
of  the  march.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  Charles  P.  Bradford 
supervisor  of  historic  sites  for  the  Maine 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission, 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


naA 


BENEDICT     ARNOLD'S     MARCH 
QUEBEC 


TO 


the 


Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President 
march  to  Quebec,  made  in  1775  by  1,100 
American  Revolutionary  patriots  ui^der 
the  command  of  Benedict  Arnold,  is 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  i*iost 
astounding  military  feats  accomplished 
in  the  annals  of  recorded  history.  De- 
spite innumerable  natural  hazards.! Ar- 
nold's men  dragged  their  boats  some  250 
miles  through  the  rugged,  unexplbred 
area  of  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Quebec. 

Because  of  Arnold's  later  act  of  trea- 
son, early  historians  played  down  this 
significant   accomplishment.     To   them 
the  traitor  Arnold  could   do  no  right. 
Ignoring  the  true  facts,  they  critijiized 
the  march  and  its  results.    It  fell  iipon 
a  famous  Maine  author,  the  late  Kenneth 
Roberts  of  Kennebunkport.  to  tell    the 
heroic  true  story  of  Arnold's  early  suc- 
cess    Arnold's  march  to  Quebec  betame 
the  maior  theme  of  Roberts'  historical 
novel.  "Arundel."     Roberts  vividN  de- 
scribed the  heroism  and  valor  of  ^hese 
early  Americans,  many  of  whom,  died 
along  the  way  and  in  the  subsequent  un- 
successful attack  on  Quebec.     He  also 
severely  criticized  those  American  his- 
torians who  had  allowed  Arnold's  $ct  of 
treason  to  color  their  reporting  (Jf  his 
earlier  accomplishments. 

The  Maine  State  Park  Commissic^  has 
done  an  outsUnding  job  in  preserve  ig  the 


AKNOLDS     MARCH     TO     QUEBEC     THROUGH     THE 

State   op    Maine 
(Bv  Charles  P.  Bradford,  supervisor  of  hls- 
torlc  sites,  Maine  State  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission) 

On  Saturday.  October  21.  1775.  at  "4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  ^^^  ,a^*^^°~ 
by  the  freshet  which  came  rushing  on  us 
like  a  torrent,  having  rose  8  feet  perpendic- 
ular In  9  hours."  ^w.„„ 
Here.  Maine's  Dead  River,  was  anything 
but  dead:  It  was  very  much  alive  after  3 
days  of  incessant  rain.  Here.  5  weeks  after 
leaving  Gen.  George  Washington  In  Cam- 
brldKe  Mass..  Col.  Benedict  Arnold  was  about 
halfway  between  the  mouth  of  Maine's  Ken- 
nebec River  and  Quebec's  Chaudlere. 

September  21  Colonel  Arnold  had  been  a 
house  guest  of  MaJ.  Ruben  Colburn  In  his 
home  overlooking  the  Kennebec  In  what  was 
then  Gardiner's  Town,  now  Plttston^  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Plumer  are  the  present  occu- 
pants of  this  pre-Revolutlonary  home.) 

MaJ.  Return  J.  Meigs.  In  his  journal  of 
the  previous  day  wrote:  "This  day  makes  14 
only  since  the  orders  were  first  given  for 
building  200  battoes.  collecting  Provisions 
for  and  levying  1.100  men.  and  marching 
them  to  this  place,  viz.  Gardiner's  Town, 
which  is  great  dispatch."  '^ZZj^L^^i 
(September  22)  his  entry  was  "Embarked  on 
board  battoes."  . 

The  month  between  September  21  and 
October  21  had  been  spent  rowing.  poUng 
pushing,  dragging,  lifting,  and  cussing  the 
200  green  bateaux  (battoes.  batteaus)  and 
all  the  material  for  1.100  men,  105  miles 
up  the  Kennebec,  8  miles  across  the  Great 
carrying  Place,  Involving  4  carries  of  about 
5  miles  and  3  mUes  rowing  across  the  3 
carry  Ponds,  and  up  the  Dead  River  from 
12  to  18  miles.  ^.    , 

During  this  month  two-flfths  of  their  pro- 
visions (for  45  days)  were  lost  In  wrecked 
bateaux  and  It  would  be  another  month.  No- 
vember 22,  before  food,  other  than  what  they 
carried,  would  be  found.  ..to»,«.,« 

They  had  passed  Pownalborough,  Where 
there  Is  a  courthouse  and  gaol"  now  ow^ed 
by  the  Lincoln  County  Cultural  and  His- 
torical Society  who  have  restored  It  and 
opened  It  for  public  use.  Ports  Western 
and  Halifax  were  passed.  The  latter  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  original  wood  block- 
house in  America.  The  hand-hewn  tim- 
bered structure,  fastened  together  with 
wooden  dowels.  Is  typical  of  fortifications 
built  for  the  Indian  wars. 

The  high  falls  at  Skowhegan  (Scohegln, 
Schouhegan,  Sou-heauyon)  were  passed  and 
"To  Norrldgewock.  which  Is  12  miles."  ac- 
cording to  Dearborn,  "where  there  are  two 
or  three  famUles  (and)  Is  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  an  Indian  town,  also  a  fort,  a  chapel, 
and  a  large  tract  of  clear  land. 


This  18  where  Father  Sebastlon  Rasle  spent 
the  last  30  years  of  his  life  with  lil«  Abnakl 
friends.  His  teachings,  begun  In  1698.  are 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  first  school  In 

^ofonel  Arnold  reached  the  Great  Carrying 
Place  on  the  Kennebec  on  October  11.  Here 
began  the  terrific  task  of  man  hauling  every- 
thing for  5  miles  over  four  carries  to  the  Dead 
River,  in  his  diary.  October  12.  "This  day 
employed  Captain  Goodrlchs  company  In 
building  a  Logg  House  on  the  2d  Carry  Place 
to  accommodate  our  sick.  8  or  10  In  number 
who  we  are  obliged  to  leave  behind." 

The  8-foot  rise  of  the  Dead  River  forced 
Arnold  to  move:  however,  "very  l^fl^liy  Jo^ 
us  we  had  a  small  hlU  to  retreat  to.  Added 
to  the  fiood.  some  of  the  men  had  taken  the 
wrong  fork  of  the  Dead  River  at  Stratton: 
"here  we  had  the  misfortune  of  oversetting 
seven  battoes  and  loosing  all  the  provisions"; 
some  men  were  sick  and  some  discouraged. 

On  the  23d  "as  our  provisions  are  but  short 
and  no  Intelligence  from  Canada.  I  (Arnold) 
ordered  a  councU  of  war  summoned  of  such 
officers  as  were  present." 

In  Cambridge.  Mass..  Washington  and  his 
staff  had  selected  34-year-old  Benedict  Arn- 
old who  had  been  a  leader  with  Ethan  Allen 
in  capturing  Fort  Tlconderoga.  with  fuU 
knowledge  that.  If  this  expedition  was  to 
stand  any  chance  of  success  the  right  leader 

must  be  chosen.  .^  ,  v. 

"Our  commander."  wrote  17-year-old  John 
Joseph  Henry,  "was  of  a  remarkable  charac- 
ter    He  was  brave,  was  believed  by  the  s^- 
dlers,    perhaps    for    that    quality    only;    he 
possessed  great  powers  of  persuasion.       He 
was  "a  short  handsome  man,  stoutly  made. 
A  leader  with  vision,  courage,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  leadership  was  needed  now,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  to  proceed,  and  ir 
so  with  how  many  men.     Dr.  Isaac  Senter 
describes  the  scene.  "The  question  being  put 
whether  all  to  return,  or  only  part,  the  ma- 
jority were  for  part  only  returning.         Ac- 
cording   to    Colonel    Arnold's    recommenda- 
tion the  invalids  were  allowed  to  return,  as 
also  the  timorous." 

To  Colonel  Enos.  Arnold  wrote  from  here, 
-we  have  had  a  council  of  war  last  night, 
when  It  was  thought  best,  and  ordered  to 
send  back  all  the  sick  and  feeble  with  3  day  s 
provisions,  and  directions  for  you  to  furnish 
them  until  they  can  reach  the  commissary  or 
Norrldgewock:   and  that  on  receipt  of  this 
you  should  proceed  with  as  many  of  the  bwt 
men  of  your  division  as  you  can  fxirnlsh  with 
15  days'  provisions;  and  that  the  remainder, 
whether  sick  or  well,  should  be  Immediately 
sent   back   to   the   commissary   to   whom  I 
wrote  to  take  all  possible  care  of  them      I 
make  no  doubt  you  will  Join  with  me  In  this 
matter  as  It  may  be  the  means  of  Preserv- 
ing the  detachment,  and  of  executing  our 
plan  without  running  any  great  hazard    as 
15  days  will  doubtless  bring  us  to  Canada. 

As  we  know.  Colonel  Enos  did  not  advance, 
but  returned  with  the  sick  and  timorous. 
Naturally  such  action  was  misunderstood 
and  only  later  may  be  Impasslonately  Judged^ 
Be  that  as  It  may.  the  decision  was  to 
advance.  "Captain  Hanchet  with  50  men  set 
out  early  for  Chaudlere  (Shadear)  Pond  in 
order  to  forward  on  provisions  from  the 
French  Inhabitants  of  Sortlgan  for  the  use  of 

the  Army"  ^  ..  „ 

Between  here  and  Chaudlere  Pond  was  the 
Chain  of  Ponds  surrounded  by  "prodigious 
high  mountains"  (the  boundary  mountains). 
Beyond  these  lay  another  Carrying  Place 
which  took  them  from  Kennebec  to  Chau- 
dlere drainage  and  which  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  discouraging  hardships  of  the 

march. 

It  was  here  that  Dearborn,  who  later  was 
tx5  serve  twice  as  Marshal  of  Maine,  two  terms 
m  Congress  and  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  War 
(When  he  buUt  Fort  Edgecomb)  received  the 
news  of  Colonel  Enos'  retreat. 


This  was  "a  very  unhappy  circumstance" 
•  •  •  "which  disheartened  and  discouraged 
our  men  very  much.  We  could  be  in  no  worse 
situation  if  we  proceeded."  Only  a  few  days 
later.  Dearborn  wrote,  "We  started  very  early 
this  morning;  I  am  still  more  vmwell  than 
I  was  yesterday."  That  could  not  have  been 
questioned,  as  they  floundered,  lost  and  hun- 
gry "through  a  swamp  above  6  miles,  which 
was  F>ane  glass  thick  frozen,  besides  the  mud 
being  half  leg  deep:  got  Into  an  Alder  swamp" 
(quoted  from  Thayer's  Journal).  On  October 
30  Topsham  wrrote:  "Came  to  a  river  where 
we  was  obliged  to  strip  and  wade  through 
the  river  It  being  waist  high  and  very  cold." 
Three  days  later  he  wrote  "It  Is  an  astonish- 
ing thing  to  see  almost  every  man  without 
any  sustenance  but  cold  water  which  is  much 
more  weakening  than  strengthening— I  have 
now  been  48  hours  without  victuals." 

Once  in  Chaudlere  waters  the  mviscular 
execution  of  moving  the  bateaux  was  over, 
but  their  troubles  were  not.  The  river  grew 
more  rapid  and  was  filled  with  stones.  Great 
falls  were  encountered.  Some  of  the  ba- 
teaux that  had  been  man  hauled  and  nursed 
through  all  the  hardships  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. More  of  the  all  too  scanty  material 
and  provisions  were  lost. 

On  November  3.  Meigs  entered  in  his  jour- 
nal that  "At  12  o'clock  we  met  provisions,  to 
the  inexpressible  Joy  of  our  soldiers,  who 
were  near  starving."  The  following  day  "At 
11  o'clock  arrived  at  a  French  house,  and 
were  hospitably  used.  This  Is  the  first  house 
I  saw  for  31  days.  It  lies  25  leagues  from 
Quebec." 

Opposite  Quebec  the  men  waited.  On 
December  1.  General  Montgomery  arrived 
from  Montreal.  It  was  New  Year's  Eve  be- 
fore the  all-out  assault  was  made. 

It  was  another  case  of  too  little  too  late. 
Some  historians  believe  that  If  Arnold  had 
attacked  Immediately  the  element  of  sur- 
prise might  have  outweighed  the  gains  of 
caution.  However,  after  the  terrible  hard- 
ships of  the  past  2  months  Arnold  found  It 
Impracticable  to  attack. 

The  attack  was  made,  as  we  know,  on  De- 
cember 31  and  it  was  unsuccessful.  Colonel 
Arnold  was  wounded  in  his  leg  and  all  were 
captiired.  New  Year's  Day  was  not  one  for 
rejoicing  for  the  Colonial  troops,  although 
all  were  well  treated  by  their  British  captors. 
History  Is  to  record  the  lives  of  many  of 
Arnold's  men.  but  it  was  Arnold's  leader- 
ship that  got  the  men  to  Quebec.  Though 
he  failed  in  his  mission.  Charles  Knight.  In 
his  "History  of  England"  wrote,  "Arnold  dis- 
played more  real  military  genius  and  Inspira- 
tion than  all  the  generals  put  together,  on 
both  sides." 

Through  Maine,  marched  this  ill  equipped, 
poorly  clothed  and  starving  army  in  search 
of  freedom.  Their  leader  was.  of  necessity, 
"stoutly  made." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor, 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  begins  to 
speak,  I  should  like  the  Record  to  show 


that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  listen 
very  attentively  to  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  have  an  attentive  audience. 
I  shall  speak  today  about  jury  trials. 
I  believe  jury  trials  are  still  esteemed  in 
Indiana,  but  we  shall  find  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  paid  me  a  high 
honor  when  he  had  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Monday,  April  6, 
at  page  7030  the  speech  that  I  made  the 
previous  Saturday  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Florida  Bankers  Association, 
which,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  bankers  associations  in 
the  Nation. 

In  connection  with  my  prepared  ref- 
erences to  the  civil  rights  bill,  I  said  ex- 
temporaneously at  that  time  that  the 
compulsory  approach  of  a  civil  rights  bill 
was  contrary  to  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  brotherly  love  and  cited  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  correct  approach  the  attitude  of 
the  immortal  Stonewall  Jackson  to  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  bom  and 
reared  in  a  simple  home  in  an  area  of 
Virginia,  known  in  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod as  West  Augusta,  which  extended 
throughout  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  That  section 
of  Virginia  was  settled  primarily  by 
Scotch-Irish  immigrants  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith  who  had  come  to  Virginia  in 
search  of  religious,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic freedom.  They  had  no  slaves  and 
they  were  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery. 
In  1860  in  that  section  of  Virginia,  which 
later  became  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
there  was  solid  support  for  Gov.  John 
Letcher  of  Lexington  whose  major  plat- 
form was  "Save  the  Union." 

Needless  to  say,  Maj.  Thomas  J.  Jack- 
son, a  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
in  1860.  voted  for  Letcher  for  Governor. 
In  addition  to  being  a  great  soldier  with 
a  splendid  record  in  the  Mexican  War, 
Jackson  was  a  very  religious  man.    He 
believed  that  the  immortal  soul  of  every 
man  was  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
so  he  organized  and  taught  a  Sunday 
school  class  of  slaves  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Lexington.    But.  in  the 
spring  of  1861  when  Lincoln  called  for 
volunteers  to  apply  military  power  with- 
out   any    constitutional    authority    to 
South     Carolina    and    other    seceding 
States,  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union. 
Virginia  loved  the  Union  because  Vir- 
ginia had  done  more  than  any  one  State 
to  create  it.     Thomas  J.  Jackson  loved 
the  Union,  but  his  first  allegiance  was  to 
Virginia  and  the   protection  of  States 
rights  which  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers 
had  violated.    And.  so  Jackson  offered 
his  services  to  the  Confederacy  and  or- 
ganized  what   later    became   the   most 
famous  unit  in  the  Confederate  Army— 
the  Stonewall  Brigade. 

A  Lexington  slave  who  had  been  a 
member  of  his  Sunday  school  class,  vol- 
unteered to  be  Jackson's  body  servant 
during  the  war.  That  slave  used  to  tell 
friends  with  pride: 

The  general  prays  every  night  before  be 
goes  to  bed;  the  general  prays  every  morning 
before  he  eats  breakfast,  but  when  the  gen- 


eral gets  up  In  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
prays,  I  know  that  hell  is  going  to  break 
loose  the  next  day. 

That  slave  was  beside  his  master  as 
the  then  famous  Stonewall  Jackson  lay 
dying  of  pneumonia  in  the  little  farm- 
house at  Guinea  Station;  that  slave 
heard  General  Jackson,  just  before  an 
angel  wafted  his  immortal  spirit  beyond 
the  pearly  parapet  of  paradise,  murmur 
in  his  delirium: 

Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees. 

That  slave  accompanied  the  body  of 
Jackson  to  Lexington,  which  was  to  be- 
come his  final  resting  place.  Within  6 
months  after  the  burial  of  Jackson  that 
slave  was  dead.  The  local  doctor  who 
attended  him  said  he  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  any  disease,  and  the  conclusion 
was  inescapable  that  the  slave  had  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Last  Monday,  In  his  outstanding  speech 
on  title  vn  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  quoted  a  news  item  from  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  printed  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  entitled  "Graham's 
Alabama  Rally  Hailed  for  Integration." 
A  white  minister  of  Alabama  was  quoted 
in  the  article  fiis  saying : 

Aftor  waiting  some  15  years  for  such  a  vls- 
Itatlon  as  Billy  Graham  and  his  team,  I  am 
moved  almost  beyond  expression  to  the  out- 
pouring of  confidence  in  o\ir  fellow  man  as 
seen  today. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  few  mirusters  in  Virginia,  who 
unfortunately  know  neither  the  provi- 
sions nor  the  Implications  of  the  pending 
civil  rights  bill,  have  urged  me  to  vote 
for  that  bill  and  against  all  amehorating 
amendments,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
thinking  people  of  Virginia — and  I  frank- 
ly believe  throughout  the  Nation— share 
the  sentiments  concerning  the  approach 
to  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimina- 
tions that  were  expressed  In  a  letter  to 
me  by  a  religious  and  well-informed 
Lexington  woman.  This  Is  what  she 
wrote: 

When  President  Kennedy  was  living,  he 
saw  one  day  the  world  famous  evangelist.  Dr. 
BUly  Graham,  among  a  group  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Kennedy  made  this  comment  to  one  of 
the  best  known  newsmen  of  the  Nation, 
"there  goes  the  greatest  man  in  the  world 

today."  . 

Dr  Graham  has  Just  held  a  great  crusade 
in  a  large  industrial  city.  He  advertised  it 
beforehand  as  an  Integrated  crusade,  and  he 
spoke  to  many  thousands  of  white  people 
and  Negroes  seated  together  In  a  vast  audi- 
torium The  power  of  God  was  upon  him 
and  upon  his  audience.  The  city  was  Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 

Last  Sunday.  April  5.  Dr.  Graham  spoke  on 
a  worldwide  hookup  from  his  headquarters 
at  the  World's  Fair  In  New  York  where  his 
Christian  messages  and  ChrUtlan  films  will 
be  seen  and  heard  by  millions  of  people. 

This  Is  what  Dr.  Graham  said  last  Sunday 
from  New  York : 

"The  racial  question  In  America  will  never 
be  solved  by  either  street  demonstrations  or 
legislation.  The  burden  of  responsibility 
does  not  rest  upon  the  white  citizens  of  this 
Nation  any  more  than  it  rests  upon  the  Negro 
citizens. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  solution  for  such 
himian  relations  unless  both  sides  are  willing 
to  meet  this  problem  with  Christian  love.   It 
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can  be  accomplished  In  no  other  way.  It  ij 
n^nSe^lght  lor  the  majority  to  be  deprive* 
of^vll  lil^rtles  by  force  than  It  is  lor  thfe 

"••On!?a  spint  of  humanity  and  a  turnlnL 
back  to  God  in  true  repentance  for  ^m  ^m 
save  America  from  the  strife,  recrlmlnatlonte 

very  existence  at  this  hour.  I  say  to  ynj^ 
.America  must  repent  and  fall  on  her  fcnejs 
belore  God  11  we  are  to  be  spared  the  jud^ 
ment  which  has  overtaken  every  natl^ 
which   has   lived    in    open   defiance    of   His 

^^Tshould  like  to  add  that  the  recrimina- 
tions and  much  talked  of  hatreds  and  vagUe 
injustices  we  hear  so  much  about  aJe 
thumped  up  by  the  Communists,  who  haje 
pa^^enli^  at  work  to  see  that  strife  Is 
stirred  up  In  order  to  bring  about  the  dowi- 
?an  of  itmerlca  without  their  having  to  flte 

Satanic  forces  are  at  work  to  delude  «'!;; 
the  most  wary  among  us.  I  do  not  lmpu|° 
the  motives  of  some  who  are  proponente  bf 
this  bill,  but  the  roa*  to  hell  Is  paved  wl^h 
good  intentions,  and  some  have  been  badly 

^^^L^t^me  say  Anally  that  those  Members  of 
the  senate  who  are  deliberately  tamperUg 
with  the  security  of  this  Nation  by  destrcy- 
InK  the  inalienable  rlghte  of  the  majority  of 
Its  people  in  order  to  give-without  one  v(i8- 
Se  of  authority  to  do  s<^speclal  prlvlle(;es 
to  the  minority  lor  political  advantage,  v  lU 
live  to  see  destruction  in  America  such  as  we 
cannot    imagine    in    our    wildest    flights    of 

^^Once  Pandora-s  box  is  opened  it  will  tt  en 
be  too  late.  Let  no  man.  or  department,  w  ho 
calls  this  grab  for  dictatorial  power,  fair  or 
innocuous,  tell  you  otherwise. 

When  pandemonium  and  lawlessness  br(iak 
forth-after  the  mischief  is  done-I  daresay 
that  the  so-called  do-gooders  in  the  land 
who  may  be  sincere  but  blissfully  ignormt 
of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  mis- 
chief they  are  stirring  up.  will  be  the  firs  to 
scream  that  Congress  is  to  blame  for  their 
plight. 

In  the  bUl  to  which  that  good  lady  re- 
ferred is  tiUe  VII  which  makes  all  <Lis- 
criminations  in  employment  because  of 
race,    color,    sex    or   religion,    a    crijne. 
Without  even  defining  the  word     (Us- 
crimination"  in  order  that  he  who  has 
been  charged  with  crime  may  know  what 
he  can.  and  what  he  cannot,  legally  do. 
the  bill  denies  to  him  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury.    Since  when  has  the  demalto  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  of  the  r|ght 
of  a  trial  by  jury  become  so  great  a  moral 
issue  that  it  must  be  discussed  from  the 
pulpits  of  our  land  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  words  of  our  Saviour.  "My  kingdon  Is 
not  of  this  world"? 
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criminal   cases,    except   that   this   provtelon 
shall  not   (1)    apply  to  contempts  commit- 
ted in  the  presence  of  the  court  or  so  near 
thereto  as  to  Interfere  directly  with  the  ad- 
ministration  of   Justice   nor   to  the  misbe- 
havior, misconduct,  or  disobedience,  ol  any 
officer  ol  the  court  In  respect  to  the  writs, 
orders,  or  process  ol  the  court,  or  (2)  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  courts  ol  their  power,  by 
civil  contempt  proceedings,  without  a  Jury, 
to  secure  compliance  with  or  to  prevent  ob- 
struction ol,  as  distinguished  Irom  punish- 
ment lor  violations  of.  any  lawful  writ,  proc- 
ess, order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  of  the 
court    m    accordance    with    the    prevailing 
usages    of    law    and    equity,    including    the 
power  of  detention."  ^  ..,   ... 

On  page  43,  line  12,  strike  out     (a)   . 

On  page  43,  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  all  through  line  7  on  page  44 


AMENDMENT     NO.     477 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk, land 
ask  that  it  be  read,  an  amendmerjt  to 
title  vn  of  the  bill  which  will  guarantee 
to  every  defendant  charged  with  a  crim- 
inal offense  his  constitutional  rigl^t  of 
a  trial  by  jury,  except  in  those  instances 
In  which  the  offense  has  been  comm|tted 
in  the  presence  of  a  trial  judge. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  read.  , 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  folljows: 

On  page  43,  between  lines  10  and  1 
sert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(l)   In  any  proceeding  for  criminal 
tempt  arising  under  this  title,  the  ac<used 
upon  demand  therefor,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  trial  before  a  Jury,  which  shall  conform 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  practice  In  other 


The 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question?  .  ,^ 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  has  been  sent 
to  the  desk  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  I  further 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia does  not  now  call  up  the  amend- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  debate  on  it. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr   HUMPHREY.    Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  call  up 
the  amendment  later  on.  for  debate? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.    Absolutely  so;  be- 
cause in  the  past  we  have  had  before  us 
the  question  of  jury  trials  in  criminal 
cases-    by   means   of   the   pending   bill. 
Congress  would  be  creating  new  crimi- 
nal offenses.     If  that  part  of  the  bill 
had  frankly  been  labeled  as  such,  there 
would  be  no  question  but  that  it  would 
come  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Constitution    which    provide    for    jury 
trials     But  since,  under  the  bill,  such 
proceedings  would  be  held  before  judges 
only,  without  the  presence  of  a  jury.  I  am 
convinced    that    the    adoption    of    this 
amendment  is  necessary. 

This  part  of  the  bill  relates  to  a  situa- 
tion arising  under  the  old  common  law 
which  the  people  of  our  country  inher- 
ited at  the  time  when  the  colonists  came 
to  America.  In  short,  in  so-called  chan- 
cery cases,  which  were  civil  cases,  if  a 
man  committed  contempt  of  court,  the 
court  would  fine  him,  and  there  was  no 
requirement  for  a  jury  trial. 

However,  that  has  been  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  which  has  come  down 
through  the  centuries,  beginning  with 
Magna  Carta,  and  continuing  to  the 
present  time ;  and  at  present  the  law  re- 
quires that  there  may  be  a  jury  trial  in 
any  case  which  involves  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  That  is  why  I 
have  sent  the  amendment  forward.  At 
this  time  I  propose  to  discuss  the  history 
of  jury  trials  and  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving that  very  important  and  highly 
cherished  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  his  explanation  of 
his  purpose.  I  know  his  amendment  will 
be  one  of  the  very  interesting  develop- 
ments in  the  debate,  because,  of  course, 


this  issue  is  of  great  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.    So  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  will  permit  the  Senate 
to  proceed  in  a  short  time  to  vote  on  the 
amendments.    Certainly  that  is  the  leg- 
islative process.  c^t^o+o,. 
Therefore.   I   encourage   the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  proceed— after  proper 
and  due  consideration  of  his   wnend- 
ment— to  caU  it  up  for  action  by  the 
Senate  on  it.  .  ^       .,, 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
give  a  brilliant  defense  of  the  amend- 
ment; and  those  on  our  side  will  be  able, 
for  our  part,  to  assign  to  the  other  side 
of  the  issue  a  Senator  who  will  present 
the  case  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment.   I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
assign  to  that  task  one  of  the  most  in- 
tellectually able  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  such  that  only  an  outstand- 
ingly able  opponent  would  suffice. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  carniot  claim 
that  my  support  of  the  amendment  will 
be  brilliant,  but  at  least  it  will  be  ex- 
tended; and  at  a  subsequent  time  I 
should  like  to  take  approximately  3  or 
4  hours  to  discuss  the  principle  involved. 
Furthermore,  nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  have  an  early  vote  taken 
on  the  amendment. 

I  emphasize  that  our  great,  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  not  send  this  title  VII 
to  us  But  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  bill 
that  will  cause  quite  a  few  eyebrows 
throughout  the  country  to  be  raised,  cer- 
tainly that  will  happen  when  it  becomes 
known  that  this  title  VH  is  included  in 
the  bill.  Title  vn  was  supposed,  by 
some,  to  be  a  gun  aimed  only  at  the 

^However,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
may  be  surprised  to  find  how  widespread 
will  be  the  reaction  in  opposition  to  title 
VII    For  example,  when  I  was  in  Miami, 
to  address  the  Florida  Bankers  Associa- 
tion   I  was  approached  by  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  Jews  in 
that  part  of  the  country.    He  is  worried 
sick  over  title  VH.    He  has  made  a  for- 
tune   but  in  his  business  he  does  not 
employ  even  one  gentile  or  one  Negro. 
He  said  "I  could  not  operate  with  gen- 
tiles or' Negroes  among  my  employees, 
for  gentiles  and  Negroes  do  not  know  my 
method  of  doing  business." 

I  replied  by  saying,  "I  do  not  kriow 
what  the  percentage  of  Jews  here  is;  but 
under  this  part  of  the  bill  you  could  be 
required  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of 
gentiles  and  Negroes  among  the  em- 
ployees in  your  business,  once  title  VU 
was  enacted  into  law." 

He  replied,  "Then  I  had  better  sell  out 

right  now."  ^     „       .   ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  inform  us  whether  that 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  a  bar- 
gain ,  to  be  taken  ad v  antage  of  ?  t  Laugh- 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  At  any  rate,  that 
prominent  businessman  is  very  greatly 
disturbed  and  discouraged. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  not  going 
to  suggest  or  intimate  that  under  this 
title  of  the  bill  there  would  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  quota  or  a  required  percentage. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Not  only  am  I  go- 
ing to  intimate  it,  I  am  going  to  charge 
it;  and  I  am  also  going  to  point  it  out  in 
detail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  say  that  clearly  would  be 
required  by  this  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  told  that  busi- 
nessman it  would  be  possible,  and  if  it 
would  be  possible,  such  a  provision  should 
not  be  included. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  point  out  in  title  VII 
any  section  or  subsection  or  provision 
that  would  indicate  that  in  connection 
with  the  elimination  of  segregation  in 
employment  based  on  color,  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin,  an  employer 
would  be  required  to  hire  any  member 
of  a  certain  ethnic  group? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Again  I  ask.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "discrimination"? 

In  the  Motorola  case,  in  Illinois,  the 
company  did  not  employ  a  certain  per- 
centage of  Negroes.  The  applicant  for 
employment  was  told  that  he  did  not 
qualify.  He  had  been  asked  to  take  the 
simplest  sort  of  test,  which  included  two 
or  three  questions,  one  of  which  was  to 
state  a  synonym  for  the  words  "small 
fellow."  There  were  several  optional  an- 
swers, one  of  which  was  "a  little  boy." 
But  the  applicant  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

Consider  the  problem  which  this  title 
would  cause  a  businessman.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  a  friend  who  employs  ap- 
proximately 100  truckdrivers.  Every  one 
of  them  is  colored.  He  says  he  would 
rather  employ  colored  truckdrivers  than 
white  truckdrivers — every  time.  He  is 
in  the  millwork  business.  He  says  that 
for  his  business,  colored  truckdrivers  suit 
him  better. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  some 
white  man  could  say.  "I  am  just  as  good 
a  truckdriver  as  those  colored  fellows; 
I  live  in  Richmond;  I  am  out  of  a  job; 
I  applied  for  a  job;  they  didn't  give  it 
to  me"?  How  can  the  owner  of  that  busi- 
ness defend  himself  against  a  charge 
that  he  has  not  discriminated  against  a 
white  man? 

Or  suppose  all  white  men  are  con- 
cerned. A  businessman  might  say.  "I 
just  like  them  better.  They  fit  into  my 
scheme  of  things.  They  know  how  I  do 
business.  I  know  I  can  trust  them.  I 
would  rather  not  have  a  Jew  or  a  Negro, 
or  whoever  is  making  the  complaint." 
What  does  "discrimination"  mean?  If 
it  means  what  I  think  it  does,  and  which 
it  could  mean,  it  means  that  a  man  could 
be  required  to  have  a  quota  or  he  would 
be  discriminating.  The  question  comes 
down  to  what  is  meant  by  "discrimina- 
tion" and  the  framers  of  the  bill  will  not 
tell  us. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  it  was 
frankly  admitted  that  quotas  were  pos- 
sible under  the  vague  definition  of  what 
is  "discrimination." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Can  the  Senator 
point  out  any  place  in  the  language  of 
the  bill  that  calls  for  quotas  or  a  per- 
centage of  employees  based  upon  race. 


creed,  color,  or  national  origin?  The 
Senator  can  say,  "Yes,"  but  what  is 
"discrimination"?  It  is  like  my  asking 
the  Senator  about  atomic  energy,  and 
he  replies,  "Yes,  but  how  about  ice  cream 
cones?"  Really,  it  is  a  non  sequitur. 
The  Senator  is  a  man  of  logic  and  rea- 
son. I  ask  him  a  simple  question.  We 
will  get  around  to  a  definition  of  "dis- 
crimination." But  what  about  percent- 
ages and  quotas? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  bill  has  been 
framed  by  some  very  clever  lawyers. 
They  were  so  clever  that  they  even  fooled 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Minne- 
sota. When  I  spoke  about  title  VI,  I 
had  in  mind  the  Senate  bill,  which  cov- 
ered insurance  contracts.  My  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  said,  "Oh,  no, 
look  at  section  602.  They  took  the  in- 
surance and  the  contract  provisions  out." 
I  looked,  and  they  had  taken  them  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Right.  How  good 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  was  advised  by 
counsel  to  take  a  new  look.  What  did 
he  say  on  the  next  go  around?  He  said, 
"Yes,  we  took  them  out  of  the  bill,  but 
section  601  applies  to  the  power  of  the 
President  to  enforce  his  housing  orders, 
and  that  would  include  the  President's 
open  housing  orders  and  Dr.  Weaver 
claims  the  President  has  similar  author- 
ity over  all  the  insurance  contracts  which 
includes  FHA. 

Yes.  We  think  the  provision  is  un- 
der this  shell  that  we  lift.  Where  is  it? 
We  do  not  see  it.  But  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's housing  orders.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  came  back,  and  when 
he  again  discussed  it,  he  amended  his 
hold  by  saying.  "But  do  not  forget,  we 
have  not  repealed  the  President's  hous- 
ing orders.  Section  601  is  congressional 
authority  to  enforce  discrimination  in 
public  housing.  The  President  has  Is- 
sued his  open  housing  order." 

Dr.  Weaver  has  claimed  that  he  has 
as  much  authority  to  apply  it  to  insured 
funds  in  the  banks  that  lend  as  he  has 
to  FHA,  Veterans  loans,  and  activities 
of  that  kind. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanJ  said— and  I  do  not  know  but 
what  he  is  right — that  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  is  so 

correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Just  a  minute. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  said  that  taking  out  the  insurance 
contracts  from  section  602  would  repeal 
the  President's  authority  to  include  them. 
There  is  another  vague  provision.  I  shall 
speak  about  4  hours  on  that  subject  later 
on  I  think  I  shall  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  and 
take  the  position  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  first  took. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETX".    And  still  does  take. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    They  are  all  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  still 
takes  the  view  that  the  President  cannot 
issue  an  order  about  open  housing  or  an 
order  which  would  affect  banks  and  in- 
surance companies? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Where  there  is  in- 
surance, and  where  there  are  guaran- 
tees, that  is  excluded  under  section  602. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  us  get  the 
point  understood 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  not  chase 
rabbits.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  bearhunt 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  want  to  get  this 
point  definite.  The  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  said  to 
the  bankers  of  Florida  last  Saturday 
morning  that  he  had  been  definitely  ad- 
vised— and  I  think  he  quoted  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota — that  the  bankers 
were  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  enforce  his  open  housing 
order 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wait  a  minute, 
now.  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
bringing  them  back  in.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Hold  on  a  minute. 

The  President's  open  housing  order  ap- 
plies to  direct  loans  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  At  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Section  602  makes  it  so  that  the  insured 
and  the  guaranteed  operations  of  the 
Government,  like  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  FHA, 
shall  not  be  included.  Correct?  Does 
the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Dr.  Weaver  has 
repeatedly  said  that  the  President  has  as 
much  right  to  apply  his  open  housing 
rules  to  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations as  he  does  to  FHA  and  other 
Government  insurance,  that  the  Govern- 
ment insures  them,  and  the  Government 
by  that  operation  would  get  control  of 
them.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  Government 
not  to  discriminate;  to  refuse  to  have 
open  housing  is  a  discrimination.  The 
President  had  the  authority  to  act.  I 
have  always  denied  that  he  had  such  au- 
thority. But  if  section  601  applies,  he 
could  then  legally  apply  this  section  to 
open  housing  for  urban  renewal,  FHA, 
and  direct  Government  loans.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Weaver,  the  noose  would 
be  around  our  necks,  and  the  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  would  later 
be  brought  in  full  fledged. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPJIREY.  The  Senator 
makes  such  a  persuasive  case  for  his  con- 
cern about  what  Dr.  Weaver  is  alleged  to 
have  said  as  to  convince  not  only  me.  but 
also  he  is  apt  to  convince  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  will  build  a  legislative 
history  which  will  run  contrary  to  what 
I  am  sure  is  his  ultimate  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ah.  the  Senator  Is 
a  frank  and  honest  man. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  he  is  doing  well.  There 
are  many  ways  to  kill.  One  is  by  the  sud- 
den stroke:  the  other  is  through  the  proc- 
ess of  attrition. 
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The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  made 
his  choice,  and  I  beheve  in  freedom  Qt 
choice.    In  this  instance  it  seems  to  ^ 
attrition.    But  I  wish  to  say  to  the  godd 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  were  it  nj)t 
for  the  exemption  or  the  Umitation  jn 
section  602.  there  is  no  doubt  but  whfet 
the  full  power  and  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  exercised.     But  with 
the  limitation  in  section  602.  the  guaran- 
tees and  the  insurance  operations  of  the 
Government  such  as  FDIC  and  such  las 
FHA    separate    from    urban    renewW, 
which  is  a  grant  proposition;  separate 
from  public  housing,  which  is  a  gr^t 
proposition;  and  separate  from  the  vet- 
erans housing,  which  a  direct  Goverti- 
ment  loan  proposition— the  limitations 
of  section  602  apply.  I 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  woUld 
agree  with  me  so  that  he  can  build  a  good 
solid  base  of  legislative  history.  , 

Having  helped  the  Senator  relieve  hlin- 
self  from  his  fears  and  concern  oVer 
section  601  and  section  602  of  title  Vn, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  qups- 
tion  which  I  put  to  him  before  wasi  a* 
follows:  Where  does  the  Senator  And 
in  the  bill— H.R.  7152— which  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
under  title  VII,  which  starts  on  pag|e  7 
and  runs  into  page  50 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Over  half  the  bill 
is  in  title  vn.  We  sat  up  all  night  at- 
tempting to  understand  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  fo4  its 
length  is  so  that  the  title  could  cleferly 
state  the  exact  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  so  that  the  worries  and  Qon- 
cem  of  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  not  materialize. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  had  hoped  our 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representadives 
would  do  was  to  relieve  any  Senator  fi-om 
undue  anxiety,  worry,  pain,  or  tension 
that  might  come  from  uncertain  (lan- 
guage in  title  vn.  [ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.DiRKSENl  paid, 
"Let  us  not  make  that  section  effettive 
for  2  years." 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  says  J  "Do 
not  let  us  make  it  effective  until  ^fter 
the  November  election.'  If  we  are  ^oing 
to  do  that,  why  not  put  that  sectio^i  off 
for  2  years,  let  the  people  find  out  ]^hat 
is  in  it.  and  let  the  Congress  hav^  an- 
other opportunity  to  decide  whetl^er  it 
should  pass  it?  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     The  Senator  If rom 
Virginia  is  off  on  a  rabbit  hunt  again, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  follow  him  thifough 
the  sagebrush.    But  I  would  like  to  make 
an   offer   to   him.     If   the   Senato?   can 
nnd  in  title  VII— which  starts  on!  page 
27,  line  21.  and  goes  all  the  way  through 
page  50.  line  25 — any  language  ^hich 
provides  that  an  employer  will  have  to 
hire  on  the  basis  of  percentage  or  jquota 
related  to  color,  race,  religion,  df  na- 
tional origin.  I  will  start  eating  thejpages 
one  after  another,  because  it  is  ijiot  in 

there.  i 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Do  not  staijt  eat- 
ing the  pages,  because  the  first  exjample 
will  be  the  wage  and  hour  law.  Where 
is  there  any  provision  that  a  simpl^  saw- 
mill operator  in  Virginia  who  piakes 
planks  and  puts  one  in  a  bridge  across 
the  North  River,  near  where  I  livje,  and 


someone  from  another  State  rides  over 
it   the  bridge  is  in  interstate  commerce 
and  the  sawmill  operator  Is  subject  to 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion?   Where  do  we  find  that  in  the 
Constitution?     Where  do  we  find  in  the 
Constitution  the  holding  of  the  court 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
that  the  14th  amendment  requires  de- 
segregation in  public  schools?    "may  be 
found  in  the  writing  of  the  Socialist  from 
Sweden,  but  he  says  the  Constitution 
is  outmoded  and  ought  to  be  thrown  in 
the  ashcan.    He  says,  "Get  rid  of  the 
Constitution  and  then  desegregate  the 
country's  schools."    But   where  do  we 
find  it  in  the  Constitution?     Yet  it  is 
proposed  to  write  some  vague  language 
in  this  title  vn  and  the  Senator  asks 
"Where  do  you  find  quotas  in  it.-"      i 
find  it  in  the  possible  ruling  of  a  bureau- 
crat and  then  confirmed  by  a  court  that 
does  not  operate  in  a  way  that  I  approve. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.   I 
enjoy   these    debates,    because    I    know 
when  I  engage  in  them  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,   he   becomes  more   elo- 
quent,   moving,    and    persuasive    every 
moment.     There   is   no   one   else   with 
whom  I  would  rather  discuss  these  com- 
plex matters,  because,  somehow  or  other 
we  end  by  making  them  more  difficult 
and  more  complex.  4^  „*    „ 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
newspaperman  who  was  writing  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
asked  me  about  how  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  run  in  second  place  in 
Virginia.    I  said.  "Better  than  some 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  With  that.  I  have 
no  more  questions  of  the  Senator  from 

I  should  Uke  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  with  reference  to  the 
plank  that  was  put  on  a  bridge— over 
what  river  was  it?  ,^„^v, 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     I  said  the  North 
River,  but  it  could  be  any  other  river 
The  North  River  runs  into  the   great 
James  River.     Does  the  Senator  know 
about  the  James  River? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 
Mr     ROBERTSON.     Daniel   Webster 
mentioned  it  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone at  Bunker  Hill.    Has  the  Senator 
ever    seen    the    monument    to    Daniel 
Webster  in  Statuary  Hall? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  have. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     One  foot  is  for- 
ward and  one  hand  is  up  like  this. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 
Mr  ROBERTSON.    He  was  fishing  for 
trout  in  a  stream  in  Maine.    The  guide 
said  he  suddenly  stopped,  put  one  foot 
forward  and  his  hand  up  like  that,  and 
said    "Venerable    sirs,   you   have   come 
down  to  us  from  a  previous  generation." 
They  were  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  which  ended  50  years  before  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  dedicated. 

Referrmg  to  the  James  River.  Webster 
said  "As  long  as  the  James  flows  by 
Jamestown,  as  long  as  the  Atlantic 
washes  Plymouth  Rock,  no  vigor  of 
youth,  nor  maturity  of  manhood  will 
cause  our  Nation  to  forget  those  early 
spots  that  cradled  and  defended  the 
infancy  of  our  Republic." 

In   1618.  there  was  a  representative 
government  at  Jamestown,  and  every  de- 


fendant in  a  criminal  case  was  entitled 

to  a  jury  trial.  *  4.v,o+ 

I  would  go  back  a  little  ahead  of  that, 
but  it  is  in  my  prepared  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  ? 
Mr  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.    I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  literally  weep  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  superlative  talents  of  the  great 
Senator,  and  the  vast  fund  of  knowledge, 
possessed  by  this  Uvlng  encyclopedia  of 
information,  particulariy  about  the  great 
history  of  our  country,  and  realize  that 
he  is  on  the  side  of  the  opposition.    It 
breaks  my  heart.    My  tears  could  bring 
the  Noriih  River   to   floodtide   when   I 
think  of  it.    HOW  wonderful  it  would  be 
if  the  talents,  brilliance,  and  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  senator  from  Virg^ia  could 
be  placed  upon  the  scales  on  the  side  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  on  the  side  of  social 
justice,   on    the   side   of   full    equality. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  could 
relax  and  rest,  the  battle  would  be  won 
the   Senate  would   be   happy,   and  we 
could  get  on  with  the  public  business 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  can  return  the 
compliment,  because  if  we  had  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  strong  speakers  "ke  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hmi- 
PHREY]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse]  .  it  would  be  cloture  or  noth- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  invite  the  Senator 
to  begin  his  speech. 

INJUNCTIONS— CONTEMPT   PROCEEDINGS— JOTT 
TRIALS 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23  I  gave  the  Senate  my  reasons 
for  thinking  the  administration  pro- 
posal for  a  junior  FEPC  designed  and 
framed  so  as  to  develop  rapidly  into  a 
full-scale  FEPC.  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, unwise,  and  unworkable. 

I  should  like  today  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  broad  subject  of  injunctions, 
contempt  proceedings,  and  Jury  tnals.   I 
should  like,  in  my  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject to  have  the  support  and  sympathy 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  supporters 
for  there  are  no  civil  rights  more  vital 
to  our  free  and  democratic  way  of  Ufe 
than  those  embodied  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  amendments.    The  protection  of  a 
grand  jury,  the  protection  against  dou- 
ble jeopardy,  the  privUege  against  self- 
incrimination,  and.  broadest  of  all,  the 
prohibition  against  the  Government  de- 
priving a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  are  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  amendment.    And  the 
sixth  amendment  provides  to  a  person 
accused  in  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  his  neighbors,  the  right 
to  a  statement  of  the  charges  against 
him     the    right    to    confrontation   ana 
cross-examination  of  the  adverse  wit- 
nesses, and  the  right  to  counsel  and  to 
have  process  to  bring  in  his  own  wit- 
nesses. . 

These  were  hard-won  rights  of  eng- 
lishmen, repeatedly  taken  away  by  arbi- 
trary rules  and  repeatedly  won  again. 
They  were  brought  to  this  country  by 
the  eariiest  colonists,  and  fought  over 
again  and  again  during  colonial  days. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  speliea 


out  the  denial  of  these  rights  by  George 
Til,  and  they  were  written  into  the  Bill 
of  Rights  by  the  First  Congress  and  the 

gfofpc 

These  rights  were  not  written  into  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  promote  effi- 
ciency and  speed  in  prosecuting  defend- 
ants. Everyone  recognized  then,  as  they 
should  now.  that  these  rights  were  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
protect  individual  citizens  against  op- 
pression by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
their  history  and  their  law.  They  knew 
that  the  star  chamber  was  a  speedy  and 
efficient  device  to  work  the  will  of  the 
Crown.  They  knew  that  Judge  Jeffreys 
convicted  more  defendants  more  rapidly 
than  any  Federal  court  could  do  under 
the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments.  And 
we  know  that  the  will  of  Mussolini,  Hit- 
ler, and  the  Kremlin  could  be  worked 
and  can  be  worked  more  efficiently  with- 
out the  protection  of  these  time-honored 
rights. 

Mr.   HILL.     Mr.   President,   will    the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Do  not  the  history  of  the 
country  and  the  record  of  the  debate  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  record  of  the  debate 
in  the  various  State  conventions  which 
were  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution, 
which  was  ratified  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  show  unequivocally  that  if 
those  rights  had  not  been  agreed  to  and 
written  into  the  Constitution,  there 
would  have  been  no  Constitution? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely;  there 
would  have  been  no  Constitution.  The 
founders  put  the  provision  about  jury 
trial  in  one  place  in  the  Constitution, 
and  then  said,  "Let  us  put  it  in  again"; 
and  they  put  it  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Constitution  would  not  have  been 
ratified  unless  that  provision  had  been 
put  in  there  so  clearly  that  nobody  could 
question  it.  It  is  one  of  the  cherished 
rights  that  go  with  what  we  call  Amer- 
ican constitutional  liberty. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
we  call  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Vir- 
ginia, originally  written  by  George  Ma- 
son of  Virgina? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true. 
Nineteen  days  after  it  was  ratified  in 
Williamsburg.  Jefferson  proposed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  para- 
phrased what  had  been  done  there,  but 
added  a  few  other  things  to  that  Dec- 
laration. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  stated  that  he  would 
much  rather  have  written  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights  of  George  Mason  than  any 
other  document  penned  by  the  hand  of 
man? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true. 
Next  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  regard 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  most  erudite  and 
scholarly  President  we  ever  had.  He  was 
a  great  political  philosopher.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  his  health,  and  to  some 
extent  ills  career,  was  ruined  over  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  got  beyond  his 


control  when  the  "little  band  of  willful 
men"  wrecked  America's  interest  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  any  event,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  a  great  man.  Certainly, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  he  would 
like  to  have  written  George  Mason's  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Several  years  ago.  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  and  I  stated 
at  that  time  that  I  believed  George 
Mason  was  possibly  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  America  during  that  period  of 
its  history,  and  that  I  believed  he  had  not 
been  accorded  the  recognition  he  de- 
served. As  Senators  know,  he  refused 
high  public  office.  He  loved  his  family 
more.  He  had  6  children,  and  when  his 
wife  died,  he  was  so  devoted  to  his  chil- 
dren that  he  refused  to  leave  them. 

In  those  horse  and  buggy  days,  even  a 
trip  from  Gunston  Hall  to  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  took  several  days;  and  once  arrived, 
it  was  not  possible  to  return  home  every 
Saturday  evening  as  we  can  do  today. 
George  Mason  sacrificed  his  political 
career  for  the  sake  of  his  children.  He 
was  a  noble  character  and  a  very  able 
man. 

Mr.  President,  efficiency  is  not  the  sole 
aim  of  government,  or  the  principal  aim 
of  government.  The  aims  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  set  forth  in,  and  developed 
under,  our  Constitution,  must  be  accom- 
plished and  achieved  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  those  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  protect  the  individual  citizen 
from  oppression  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

All  constitutional  rights  are  important 
and  all  must  be  considered  and  weighed 
together.  We  must  not  destroy  one  set 
of  constitutional  rights  in  order  to  fur- 
ther another  set.  Some  reason,  some 
balance,  must  be  maintained. 

Under  the  existing  statute,  a  cause  of 
action  for  damages  is  given  to  a  person 
who  has  been  injured  or  deprived  of 
having  or  exercising  his  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen by  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  an  officer 
from  carrying  out  his  duties,  by  a  con- 
spiracy to  interfere  with  judicial  proc- 
esses in  one  way  or  another,  by  a  con- 
spiracy to  go  on  the  highway  or  on  the 
property  of  another  to  deprive  another 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
by  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  voter  from 
supporting  his  candidates  for  Presiden- 
tial electors  or  Congressman. 

Section  1985  of  titie  42.  United  States 
Code,  reads  as  follows : 

CONSPIRACT    TO    INTERFERE    WITH    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

(1)  Preventing  officer  from  performing 
duties:  If  two  or  more  persons  In  any  State 
or  territory  conspire  to  prevent,  by  force, 
intimidation,  or  threat,  any  person  from  ac- 
cepting or  holding  any  office,  trust,  or  place 
of  confidence  under  the  United  States,  or 
from  discharging  any  duties  thereof;  or  to 
induce  by  like  means  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  to  leave  any  State,  district,  or 
place,  where  his  duties  as  an  officer  are  re- 
quired to  be  performed,  or  to  injure  him  in 
his  person  or  property  on  account  of  his 
lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  while  engaged  in  the  lawful  discharge 
thereof,  or  to  injure  his  property  so  as  to 
molest,  interrupt,  hinder,  or  impede  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties; 

(2)  Obstructing  Justice;  intimidating 
party,  witness,  or  Juror:  If  two  or  more  per- 
sons In  any  State  or  terrttory  conspire  tx3 
deter,  by  force.  Intimidation,  or  threat,  any 


party  or  wltneM  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  from  attending  such  court,  or  from 
testifying  to  any  matter  pending  therein, 
freely,  fully,  and  truthfully,  or  to  Injure 
such  party  or  witness  In  his  person  or  prop- 
erty on  account  of  his  having  so  attended  or 
teetlfled.  or  to  influence  the  verdict,  pre- 
sentment, or  Indictment  of  any  grand  or 
petit  Juror  in  any  such  court,  or  to  injure 
such  juror  in  his  person  or  property  on  ac- 
count of  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  in- 
dictment lawfully  assented  to  by  him.  oc 
of  his  being  or  having  been  such  Jxiror;  or  if 
two  or  more  persons  conspire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Impeding,  hindering,  obstructing,  or 
defeating,  In  any  manner,  the  due  coiirse  of 
justice  in  any  State  or  territory,  with  In- 
tent to  deny  to  any  citlssen  the  equal  ikx>- 
tectlon  of  the  laws,  or  to  Injure  him  or  his 
property  for  lawfully  enforcing,  or  attempt- 
ing  to  enforce,  the  right  of  any  person,  or 
class  of  persons,  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  number  of 
recent  cases,  one  of  which  is  pending  in 
New  York  where  a  grand  jury  was  pre- 
vented from  making  an  indictment, 
another  where  a  man  was  recently  con- 
victed of  tampering  with  the  jury,  and 
yet  another  case  of  jury  tampering  now 
under  consideration— if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  decided  by  this  time.  So 
there  are  fundamental  principles  of  law, 
which  involve  the  protection  of  a  jury. 

(3)  Depriving  persons  of  rights  or  privi- 
leges :  If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or 
territory  conspire  to  go  In  dUgulse  on  the 
highway  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  person  or  class  of  persons  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal 
privileges  and  Immunities  under  the  laws;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering 
the  constituted  authorities  of  any  State  or 
territory  from  giving  or  securing  to  aU  per- 
sons within  such  State  or  territory  the  equal 
protection  of  the  lav?s;  or  if  two  or  more  per- 
sons conspire  to  prevent  by  force,  Intimida- 
tion, or  threat,  any  citizen  who  Is  lawfully 
entitled  to  vote,  from  giving  his  support 
or  advocacy  In  a  legal  manner,  toward  or 
In  favor  of  the  election  of  any  lawfully 
qualified  person  as  an  elector  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  or  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  or  to  Injiire 
any  citizen  In  person  or  property  on  ac- 
count of  such  support  or  advocacy;  In  any 
case  of  conspiracy  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion, if  one  or  more  persons  engaged  therein 
do,  or  ca\ise  to  be  done,  any  act  in  further- 
ance of  the  object  of  such  conspiracy,  where- 
by another  Is  Injured  In  his  person  or  prop- 
erty, or  deprived  of  having  and  exercising  any 
right  or  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  party  so  injured  or  deprived  may 
have  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages, 
occasioned  by  such  injury  or  deprivation, 
against  any  one  or  more  of  the  conspirators 
(R.S.  sec.  1980). 

Let  us  now  note  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  refer  to  jury  trials 
in  criminal  cases,  and  then  in  civil. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  comprehen- 
sive section  which  protects  the  voting 
rights  of  all  citizens,  but  there  are  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  go  through  the  proce- 
dures of  a  jury  trial,  because  they  believe 
it  takes  too  much  time,  is  tedious  and 
too  slow,  or  for  other  reasons.  They  look 
for  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  go  before  a 
judge.  There  is  even  a  provision  in  the 
bill  to  provide  that  if  those  who  are 
prosecuting  do  not  like  a  certain  district 
judge  before  whom  they  must  go,  they 
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can  go  anywhere  else  in  that  circuit  am 
bring  in  two  or  more  judges  favorable  to 
them,  and  in  that  way  have  a  better  op^ 
portunity  to  get  the  decision  they  woulfl 

like  to  have.  ^      .^     *.  „,<  i 

Mr  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  wl  1 

the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     I    am    glad    to 

vie  Id. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  read  some- 
where—I do  not  know  whether  it  was  m 
the  latest  Supreme  Court  decision  ct 
some  comment,  but  one  of  the  reasons 
for  such  a  ruling,  obviously,  was  that  the 
courts  did  not  feel  they  could  trust 
jurors  to  protect  them  from  contempt. 
Has  the  Senator  observed  that  state- 
ment anywhere?  ^   .».„ 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     I   had   not   se<n 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  wonder  whether 
our  courts  have  lost  confidence  m  tlie 
jury  system,  or  feel  that  they  cannat 
trust  juries  to  try  persons  for  acts  which 
might  be  regarded  as  criminal  with  re- 
spect to  their  conduct  toward  a  court. 

Mr      ROBERTSON.    I     have     never 
heard  of  any  court  that  was  not  willing 
to  do  it.    The  amendment  I  have  su^ 
mitted  would  give  any  court  the  "ghtjo 
summary     punishment     for     conten^pt 
committed  in  its  presence. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Covirts  have  j 
as  much  reason,  if  not  more  reason.Jto 
have  confidence  in  the  people  of  this 
country  and  in  the  pledge  of  our  citizdns 
to  do  equity  and  justice  in  a  jury  verdict, 
as  the  people  have  a  right  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  courts.  J 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  may  be  called  a  soft  im- 
peachment, which  I  would  not  challenge. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Speaking  of  jury  trial^,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  recalls  that  4  years 
ago  last  September,  on  September  14. 
1959  Congress  enacted  what  we  knov^  as 
the  Landrum-Griffith  Act.  This  is  an  act 
to  provide  for  the  reporting   and 
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closure  of  certain  financial  transactions 
and  administrative  practices  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  employers,  to  pre\ent 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  trustee- 
ships by  labor  organizations,  and  to  pro- 
vide standards  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  labor  organizations 

The  Senator  will  note  that  title  [ 
that  act  is  captioned  "Bill  of  Rights  of 
Members  of  Labor  Organizations." 

Section    608    of    the    act.    captioned 
"Criminal  Contempt"  reads  as  follows 

CRIMINAL    CONTEMPT 

Sec.  608.  No  person  shall  be  punlshel  for 
any  criminal  contempt  allegedly  committed 
outside  the  Immediate  presence  of  the  court 
m  connection  with  any  civil  action  prose- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  person 
m  any  court  of  the  United  States  under  ^^'' 
provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  facts  < 
stltutlng  such  criminal  contempt  are  estab 


Ushed  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  In  flpro 
ceedlng  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  which  Jury  shall  be  chosen  and 
paneled   in    the  manner   prescribed   by 
law  governing  trial  Juries  In  criminal  prose 
cutlons  in  the  district  coiu-ts  of  the  United 
States 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Of  course,    ^hat 
Member  of  Congress  would  vote    or  a 


criminal  penalty  to  be  imposed  on  a 
member  of  a  labor  union  and  deny  him 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury?  Members  of 
labor  unions  represent  a  great  many 
votes  No  one  would  run  roughshod  over 
a  labor  union.  No  one  would  attempt 
to  take  constitutional  rights  away  from 
them  We  were  designating  a  new 
crime,  and  we  made  sure  that  we  gave 
members  of  labor  unions  the  right  of 

trial  by  jury. 

Mr  HILL.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury 
in  the  district  where  the  alleged  of- 
fense occurred. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  And  not  to  go 
around  the  circuit  looking  for  another 

Mr '  HILL.    A  judge  who  might  be  600 
or  700  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
alleged  offense  occurred. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 
Mr      McCLELLAN.     Reference      was 
made  to  title  I  of  the  Landrum-Griffln 
Act  which  is  known  as  the  bill  of  rights 
of  the  working  union  members.    Being 
the  author  of  that  title,  I  have  some  in- 
terest in  its  enforcement.     I  hoped  to 
have  the  Attorney  General  enforce  the 
rights  of   workers   under   that   statute. 
However,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
right  to  work,  the  right  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood   is  a  civil  right  which  is  supreme 
and  paramount.  I  believe,  to  any  civil 
right  that  is  attempted  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  proposed  legislation.    I  believe  it 
is  a  civil  right  for  a  man  to  work  and  to 
be  protected  in  a  labor  union,  and  not  be 
under  tyranny  in  a  labor  union.    If  that 
is  true   we  should  apply  the  same  au- 
thority and  give  the  same  directions  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  protect  a  person 
who  might  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  act.    I  believe  that  such 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  would  not  only 
be  germane,  but  also  appropriate.    Sena- 
tors who  support  the  bill  cannot  afford 
to  advocate  omitting  such  an  amend- 
ment  or  refusing  to  support  it.  if  they 
are  sincere  in  wishing   to   protect  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
irrespective  of  their  color. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  believe  that  be- 
fore the  debate  is  over,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  labor  organizations  will  find 
that  title  VH  strikes  a  direct  blow  at 
seniority  rights  in  all  labor  organiza- 
tions One  rhetorical  question  after  an- 
other may  be  asked:  "Where  is  a  quota 
system  to  be  found  in  the  bill?" 

It  will  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  it 
will  be  put  into  effect  under  rules  and 
regulations  that  the  administrative 
agencies  will  draft.  The  administrative 
language  in  the  bill  is  so  vague  that  no 
one  will  know  exactly  how  it  is  to  be 
applied.  It  can  reach  all  the  way  up  in- 
to the  higher  echelons  of  management. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  it  does  not  include  the  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  or  secretary  of  an 
organization.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
biU  that  provides  that  it  does  not  include 
all  supervisory  personnel,  such  as  fore- 
men. The  bill  does  not  apply  merely  to 
day  laborers. 

Labor  vmions  will  find  that  unless  the 
biU  is  amended— and  I  hope  it  will  be- 
lt will  be  disastrous  if  it  is  enforced  im- 


partially all  over  the  Nation.    That  is 
particularly  true  of  title  VH. 

Such  a  statement  was  made  deUber- 
ately.  I  believe,  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  He  said  that  his  area  had  been 
assured  that  this  title  would  not  be  en- 
forced against  his  area.  I  do  not  know 
what  authority  he  had  to  make  that 

statement.  ,^  ^  ^ 

Mr  HILL.  Who  in  the  world  had  any 
such  authority  to  give  anyone  such  as- 
surance? If  a  person  had  such  tempo- 
rary authority,  how  in  the  world  could 
he  be  sure  that  some  other  person  com- 
ing into  the  agency  later  would  not  do 
what  he  had  said  would  not  be  done? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  No  one  can  give 
any  such  assurance.  Every  Senator 
should  vote  on  the  assumption  that  every 
provision  of  title  VII  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced throughout  his  State.  This  is  a 
national  issue.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  South. 

The  right  to  trial  by  jury  under  the 
Constitution  is  found  in  article  III.  It 
reads: 


The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out,  in  Virginia.  New  York. 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  a  great 
many  persons  feared  that  we  were  form- 
ing an  overwhelming  central  govern- 
ment, even  though  it  was  called  a  Fed- 
eral Union,  which  means  a  union  com- 
posed of  sovereign  States.  They  were 
not  satisfied  with  it.  In  the  fifth  amend- 
ment it  was  provided: 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury. 

Jury  trials  are  also  provided  in  the 
sixth  amendment,  in  which  this  provi- 
sion is  repeated.  The  greatest  safe- 
guard of  811  is  contained  in  the  9th  and 
10th  amendments. 

They  were  added  after  Madison  ana 
Hamilton  and  others  had  said  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  give  the  Federal 
Government  any  powers  except  those 
delegated  to  it.  In  the  10th  amendment 
it  was  provided  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  no  powers  except 
those  delegated  to  it.  and  all  others 
would  be  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people  thereof. 

Of  course,  they  do  not  mention  any 
felony  prosecutions  in  title  VII,  or  any 
other  section.  But  even  in  the  case  of  a 
felony,  some  kind  of  warrant  is  supposed 
to  be  issued,  to  tell  a  defendant  what  he 
is  accused  of  doing— but  not  under  this 
bill.  We  do  not  even  know  what  dis- 
crimination means  until  some  bureaucrat 
spells  it  out  for  us. 

AMENDMENT     6 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed. 

The  original  Constitution  of  1787  con- 
tained no  guarantee  of  trial  by  jury  In 


civil  cases;  that  is,  in  litigation  between 
individuals. 

AMENDMENT     7 

In  suits  at  common  law.  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury,  shall  be  other- 
wise reexamined  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

This  leaves  a  class  of  cases,  those  In 
equity  and  admiralty,  in  which  trial  by 
jury  is  neither  guaranteed  nor  denied  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  referred  early  In  my  remarks  to  that 
exception  which  had  come  down  to  us 
from  the  English  equity  and  admiralty 
laws.  It  was  limited  primarily  to  pro- 
ceedings for  contempts  which  were  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  or 
so  clearly  connected  with  an  equity  pro- 
ceeding in  which  an  injunction  had  been 
issued  against  a  person  ordering  him  to 
do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  thing.  He  could 
protect  himself  by  not  doing  It.  If  he 
went  ahead  and  did  it  anyway  after  the 
judge  said,  "You  cannot  do  this."  the 
judge  would  say.  "I  will  put  you  in  jail 
for  a  period  of  time."  But  that  Is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

This  undefined  area,  historically  en- 
compassing not  only  the  chancery  and 
the  admiralty  but  the  star  chamber  as 
well,  is  one  in  which  legal  subtleties  can 
be  used  to  provide  superficial  support  for 
denying  the  constitutional  right  to  trial 
by  jury  in  proceedings  brought  by  the 
United  States  In  Its  sovereign  capacity 
against  the  individual. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  re- 
calls the  case  of  ex  parte  Milligan.  In 
that  case,  the  question  was  whether  or 
not  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  trial  by 
jury,  or  whether  he  could  be  tried  by  a 
drumhead  court  martial. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  case  arose 
In  Missouri? 

Mr.  HILL.    It  arose  In  Missouri.     I 

am  sure  the  Senator  recalls  the  great 

speech  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black  In  that  case. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    It  has  never  been 

surpassed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  read  a  brief  excerpt  from  what  Mr. 
Black  said.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  shall  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  excerpt  Involves  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

They  went  over  Magna  Carta,  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  the  Bin  of  Rights,  and  the  rules 
of  common  law.  and  whatever  was  found 
there  to  favor  Individual  liberty  they  care- 
fully inserted  In  their  own  system — 

"Their  own  system"  meaning  our 
American  system — 

improved  by  clearer  expression,  strengthened 
by  heavier  sanctions,  and  extended  by  a  more 
universal  application.  They  put  all  those 
provisions  Into  the  organic  law,  so  that 
neither  tyranny  in  the  executive,  nor  party 
rage  in  the  legislature,  could  change  them 
without  destro3rlng  the  government  Itself. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  call- 


ing attention  at  this  appropriate  moment 
to  the  wonderful  and  eloquent  plea  of 
counsel  for  the  defendant  in  that  trial. 
I  think  every  lawyer  should  know  of  it. 
No  Senator  should  Ignore  it  in  consider- 
ing my  amendment  which  seeks  to  pre- 
serve that  right  for  the  new  classes  of 
criminal  action  which  will  be  set  up  un- 
der title  VII. 

THE     MEANING    OF    CRIME     IN     1787 

The  foregoing  quotations  show  that  the 
original  body  of  the  Constitution  Insists 
that  the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in 
cases  of  Impeachment,  must  be  by  jury — 
article  m,  section  2,  clause  3.  Since  un- 
der the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the 
bill  in  question  an  Injunction  would  be 
sought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  and  contempt 
of  such  order  might  Invoke  the  punitive 
sanctions  already  discussed,  there  Is  In- 
volved the  United  States  In  Its  sovereign 
capacity  In  an  action  against  a  citizen. 

In  other  words,  the  question  Is  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  proceedings  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
In  which  proceedings  the  defendants 
may  be  fined  and  Imprisoned,  without 
according  to  the  defendants  a  right  to 
trial  by  jury,  for  acts  committed  outside 
the  actual  or  constructive  presence  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  while  it  Is 
true  that  the  Constitution  guarantees 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  prosecutions, 
contempt  proceedings  are  not  criminal, 
so  that  the  constitutional  guarantees 
contained  in  article  III,  section  2,  clause 
3,  does  not  apply.  The  argument,  of 
course,  assumes  that  contempt  proceed- 
ings were  not  considered  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  criminal  proceedings,  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  men  who  drafted  the 
Constitution.  Actually,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  lota  of  evidence  in  the 
contemporary  documents  to  support  the 
premise. 

On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  Is  clear 
that  the  framers  Intended  to  Insure  trial 
by  jury  in  proceedings  brought  by  the 
sovereign  against  the  Individual. 

That  is  what  is  involved  In  title  VII. 
The  "sovereign"  in  this  case  will  be  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  minions,  who 
will  proceed  against  someone  on  a  vague 
and  nebulous  charge  of  discrimination. 
There  is  the  strong  evidence  In  the  ac- 
tual records  of  the  history  of  article  in, 
section  2,  clause  3,  that  the  purpose  of 
that  clause  was  to  insure  "that  no  i)er- 
son  shall  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
trial  by  a  jury,  by  virtue  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  we  are  getting 
ready — I  hoF>e  we  are  not,  but  some  be- 
lieve we  are — to  pass  a  new  law  creating 
new  crimes  concerning  discrimination  In 
employment. 

It  is  also  clear  that  in  1787,  contempts 
were  considered  to  be  crim.es.  On  this 
point  Blackstone's  "Commentaries"  are 
authoritative.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion Blackstone  was  cited  to  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787  and  his  statements 
were  accepted  as  conclusive  on  the  status 
of  English  law  at  the  time —  1  Farrand 
472,  2  Farrand  448-449. 


All  doubts  as  to  whether  charges  of 
contempt  were  considered  criminal 
charges  in  the  18th  century  is  set  at 
rest  by  the  following  passage  from 
Blackstone: 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  that  this  method  of  making  the 
defendant  answer  upon  oath  to  a  criminal 
charge,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  at 
the  common  law  In  any  other  Instance;  and 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  derived  to  the 
courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas 
through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  equity. 
(4  Blackstone.  "Commentaries."  287). 

Perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  constitu- 
tional provision,  the  English  system  of 
summary  proceedings  would  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Federal  practice. 
Since  contempts,  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  were  understood 
to  be  crimes,  article  m,  section  2,  clause 
3,  applies:  the  trial  of  all  crimes  shall 
be  by  jury. 

As  Is  well-known,  Blackstone  Is  di- 
vided Into  four  books.  Book  IV  of  which 
is  entitled  "Of  PubUc  Wrongs."  Black- 
stone divided  all  public  wrongs,  or 
crimes,  into  divisions,  one  of  which  con- 
sisted of  crimes  against  the  King  and 
his  government.  These,  he  said,  are  of 
four  kinds: 

1.  Treason. 

2.  Felonies  Injurious  to  the  king's  pre- 
rogative. 

3.  Praemunire. 

4.  Other  misprisions  and  contempts.  (4 
Blackstone,  "Commentaries."  74.) 

Chapter  9  of  Blackstone's  Book  IV 
bears  the  title  "Of  Misprisions  and  Con- 
tempts Affecting  the  King  and  Gov- 
ernment."   Blackstone  goes  on  to  say: 

n.  Misprisions,  which  are  merely  positive, 
are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high 
misdemeanors;  of  which — 

1.  The  first  and  principal  Is  the  mal- 
administration of  such  high  officers,  as  are 
in  public  trust  and  employment. 

2.  Contempts  against  the  king's  preroga- 
tive. 

3.  Contempts  and  misprisions  against  the 
king's  person  and  government. 

4.  Contempts  against  the  king's  title  not 
amounting  to  treason  or  praemunire. 

5.  Contempts  against  the  king's  palaces 
or  courts  of  Justice  have  been  alwajrs  looked 
upon  as  high  misprisions.  (4  Blackstone, 
"Commentaries."   121-24.) 

In  this  last  class  of  contempts  or  mis- 
prisions. Blackstone  includes  violence  or 
threatening  words  to  the  judge's  person; 
injury  to  those  under  protection  of  the 
court,  such  as  to  a  party,  juror,  and  so 
forth;  and  attempts  to  dissuade  a  wit- 
ness from  givmg  evidence  or  disclosure 
of  evidence  by  a  grand  jury  member — 
4  Blackstone,  "Commentaries."  126. 

Historically,  of  course,  the  English 
courts  of  equity  punished  for  contempt 
without  according  to  defendant  a  trial 
by  jury.  But  this,  as  Blackstone  makes 
clear,  was  only  for  private  wrongs,  as 
distinguished  from  public  wrongs.  The 
subject  is  discussed  in  book  III  of  Black- 
stone, which  bears  the  title  "Of  Private 
Wrongs."  After  the  plaintiff  filed  a  bill 
In  equity,  the  defendant  had  to  reply,  or 
the  processes  of  contempt  were  applied 
against  him,  including  imprisonment 
until  compliance  with  the  command — ^m 
Blackstone,  "Commentaries,"  442-445. 
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was  not  considered  a_properprocee^nJ     ^^^^  ^.^^  ^  statement  of  grievances    Convention  of  1787.^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 


between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjecj. 
SSt  oX  between  subject  and  subject, 
stoce  the  defendant  is  made  to  pay    tht 
costs  which  the  plaintiff  has^^^^'^^^^ 
by  his  contemptuous  behavior 

Rlackstone  also  pointed  out  m  booj 
TV  thaf  there  was  one  Icind  of  contemi^t 
J^c?^e  whTch.  under  English  law.  w^ 
Sizable  in  nummary  proceedmg^ 
that  is,  without  a  trial  by  jury.    He  say3. 

TIT    The  principal  Instances,  of  either  sort. 

that  hl^e   been   usually   punishable   by  ai- 

v.    o^V  ori.  rhleflv  Of  the  following  klndii. 

^^Si"Jr^uld°by  inferior  Judges  ar  d 

"^rxhr- committed    by  f  erl^«-^^^,f  ^  «• 
gaolers    and  other  officers  of  the  court. 
"TThose  committed  by  attorneys  and  scji^- 
Itors.  who  are  also  officers  of  the  respective 

'°r^ose  committed  by  Jurymen.  In  collat- 
eral maters  relating  to  the  discharge  of  th<  ir 

°'5^*Th08e  committed  by  witnesses. 

6  ThSe  committed  by  parties  to  any  siilt 
or  proceeding  before  the  court. 

7  Those  committed  by  any  persons  uncer 
the  degri  of  a  peer;  and  even  by  peers  them- 
selveT^ben  enormous  and  »«°f  P^^  ?^^ 
violence  (4  Blackstone.  "Commentaries.    2t  3- 

285). 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  list  of  coh- 
tempts  subject  to  punishment  in  England 
to  the  18th  century  by  summary  p^o- 
Sedings  does  not  include  contempts 
cSnmftted  by  a  defendant  in  Pjocef  " 
ings  brought  against  him  by  the  sovfr- 
SS  The  reason  Is  obvious,  of  coui^e. 
siSce  that  type  of  contempt  was  enc^- 
passed  within  the  branch  of  ciir^es 
toown  as  misprisions  and  contembts 
affecting  the  king  and  Government.     | 

B?aik^tone  described  the  conte^ipts 
that  might  be  "committed  by  Part^to 
a  suit  or  proceeding  before  a  court  cafe- 
go^  six  just  quoted,  in  the  foUow^g 

words:  i 

As  by  disobedience  to  any  rule  of  ortter. 
r«^«  in  the  progress  of  a  cause:  by  i^on- 
?k'^en°t  Of  coTts  fwarded  ^^  thVO-t-fon 
a  motion;  or  by  non-observance  of  aw»rds 
H„i,r  made  bv  arbitrators  or  umpires,  ajlter 
SalC^terSi  Into  a  rule  for  submltt  nfc  to 
such  determination.  (4  Blackstone.  C 
mentaries,"  284.) 

That  the  18th  century  viewed  the 
lect  of  crimes  as  covering  all  the 
Slings    brought    by    ttjesover 
against  the  subject  Is  shown  by  the  tery 
titles  of  the  treatises  on  Criminal  Law^ 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  "The  History  of  th. 


goveriuneii^    picocm^v.    s,^    - 

ine  cuiiswtunv.."  K 7"V  „;i^,roTirpc:     rnnventionof  1787.   Bancroft  considered 

began  with  a  statement  of  grievance^    rT  a  pl^  of  government  presented  to 
against  the  Kin^^  of  En.  and   it  dec  ared      t  -  a^Pl-^U.^tion  "which  in  impor- 


against  uic  r^an©  ^^  ^^^.~---.    - 

that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi 
cial  powers  shall  always  be  separate,  re- 
lating to  each  of  these  powers^     The 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  third  draft 
are  as  follows : 

A  BILL  FOR  NEW-MODELLINO  THE  FORM  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  FOR  ESTABLISHING  THE  FUN- 
DAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  THEREOF   IN   FUTtJRE 

Whereas  George  Guelf.  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  and  Elector  of  Hanover^ 
heretofore  entrusted  with  the  e''"clse  of  the 
klnelv  office  in  this  government,  hath  en- 
SeavoreS^  pervert  the  same  Into  a  detestable 
and  insupportable  tyranny. 

*     ^ 
for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 
jury;  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offenses. 

jm)ICIARY 

The  judiciary  powers  shall  be  exercised— 

Juries:  All  facts  in  causes,  whether  of 
Chancery,  Common,  Ecclesiastical,  or  Marine 
law,  shall  be  tried  by  a  Jury  upon  evidence 
viva  voce,  in  open  court;  but  where  witnesses 
are  out  of  the  colony  or  unable  to  attend 
through  sickness  or  other  Invincible  E^ces- 
slty,  their  depositions  may  be  submitted  to 
the  credit  of  the  Jury. 

Fines  &c:  All  Pines  and  Amercements  shall 
be  assessed.  &  Terms  of  Imprisonment  for 
Contempts  &  Misdemeanors  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  verdict  of  a  Jury. 

In  these  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
is  strong  evidence  that  contempts  and 
misdemeanors  were  both  considered 
crimes,  and  that  in  the  enlightened  view 
of  the  day  there  should  be  a  right  to 
trial  by  jury  in  the  prosecution  of  con- 
tempts. 

THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION  OF   17  87 

Article  in.  section  2.  clause  3,  of  the 
Constitution  provides: 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury,  and  such 
Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 
Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

It  was  basic  to  the  thinking  of  the 
men  who  drafted  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion that  any  man  who  was  proceeded 
against  by  the  Government  should  have 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  This  wa^  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  that  the  de- 
fenseless citizen  should  not  be  oppressed 
by  the  powerful  men  who  were  m  con- 


titles  OI  xne  nctti/i^^^  w**  ^ icit&cicoo  \^iw***v.i.*  «**w-. -  - 
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'S'eaTise  of  the'Plea  of  the  Crown.f 

We  can  now  comprehend  the  assump- 
tion made  about  the  nature  of  a  <;on- 
tempt  in  a  proceeding  brought  byi  the 
Government  by  the  men  who  guaranteed 


The  petit  jury  of  his  peers  must  always 
stand  between  the  humble  citizen  and 
oppression.  This  was  so  well  understood 
by  all  in  1787.  that  there  could  be  no 
serious  debate  about  the  proposition.  As 
a  result,  the  records  of  the  Convention 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  additional  coniem- 
porary  evidence  on  the  nature  of  a  Icon- 
tempt,  from  the  pen  of  an  American!. 

THOMAS    JEFFERSON'S    DRAFTS    OF    TKI    VXBfclNIA 
CONSTITDTION    OF    1776  i 

In  June  1776,  Thomas  Jefferson  j  pre- 
pared three  drafts  of  a  constitutioti  for 
Virginia.    These  have  been^collecte4  and 


SlSe.  ]?  ™.r/  ^T^f  Ptp^"  0,    S' Propolea".  an,e.a.en.  to  the  Art.- 


article  I,  section  2.  clause  3.    What  httle 
there  is.  though,  is  highly  significant. 

The  idea  behind  the  clause  was  clearly 
expressed  in  a  document  found  among 
the  papers  of  Roger  Sherman,  of  Con- 
necticut. The  purpose  for  which  this 
document  was  drafted  is  not  entirely 
certain;  but  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  con- 
tains a  series  of  propositions  intended  to 


the  Federal  Convention  "which  in  impor-^ 
tance  stands  next  to  that  of  Virginia. 
Farrand  considers  it  as  "probably  pre- 
senting the  ideas  of  the  Connecticut 
delegation  in  forming  the  New  Jersey 
plan,"  volume  3.  Farrand.  "Records  of 
the  Federal  Convention,"  revised  edition, 
1937.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
Sherman  document  is  as  follows: 

That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried 
for  any  criminal  offence,  committed  within 
any  of  the  United  States.  In  any  other  State 
than  that  wherein  the  offence  shall  be  com- 
mitted, nor  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
trial  by  jury,  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  (Id.  at  616) . 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  clause  flaUy 
prohibits  depriving  a  person  of  the  privi- 
lege of  trial  by  a  jury.  Wherever  trial 
by  jury  exists,  it  carmot  be  taken  away 
by  virtue  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
it  was  understood  at  that  time  that  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  existed  in  a  pro- 
ceeding by  the  sovereign  against  a  sub- 
ject for  all  contempts  except  that  known 
as  summary. 

The  beginrungs  of  article  ni.  section 
2  clause  3.  in  the  actual  records  of  the 
Convention  are  first  bound  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Detail.  This  com- 
mittee, which  consisted  of  Rutledge,  ol 
South  Carolina;  Randolph,  of  Virginia; 
Gorham,  of  Massachusetts;  Ellsworth,  of 
Connecticut;  and  Wilson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  named  on  July  24  to  "report 
a  Constitution  conformable  to  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Convention"— vol- 
ume 2,  Farrand.  page  106.  See  also 
volume  2.  Farrand,  page  97. 

Document  IV  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
tail is  in  the  handwriting  of  Edmund 
Randolph,  with  emendations  by  John 
Rutledge.  One  of  the  emendations  by 
Rutledge  is  as  follows: 

That  Trials  for  Crlml.  Offences  be  In  the 
State  where  the  Offe  was  comd— by  jury— 
4  Farrand  45.  It  Is  significant  that  this 
phraseology  follows  the  paragraph  In  the 
Sherman  document,  the  Jury  requirement 
following  and  being  Independent  of  trial  or 
crimes  In  the  State  where  committed. 

The  clause  next  appears  in  document 
rx  of  the  Committee  of  Detail,  which  Is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Wilson,  with  emen- 
dations by  Rutledge— volume  2.  Farrand, 

"Crimes  shall  be  tried  in  the  State  Jin 
which  they  shall  be  committed;  The 
Trial  of  them  shall  be  by  Jury.'  The 
following  words  were  struck  out:  "Crimes 
shall  be  tried";  "in  which":  and  , 
"them";  and  new  words  added  by  kui- 
ledge.  so  that  the  changed  version  now 
reads : 

&  in  the  State,  where  they  shall  be  commit- 
ted- The  Trial  of  all  Crlml  Offences— except 
in  cases  of  Impeachment— shall  be  by  Jury. 


2  Farrand  173. 

The  final  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail  contained  an  article  XI  dealing 
with  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  which  contained  the  foUowlng 
section: 

Sect.  4  The  trial  of  all  criminal  offences 
(except  In  cases  of  Impeachments)  shall  be 


In  the  State  where  they  shall  be  committed; 
and  shall  be  by  Jury.    Id.  at  187. 

On  August  28,  the  Convention  con- 
sidered this  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Detail.  Its  action  is  re- 
corded by  Madison  as  follows : 

Section.  4 — was  so  amended  nem:  con:  as 
to  read  "The  trial  of  all  crimes  (except  In 
cases  of  Impeachment)  shall  be  by  jury,  and 
such  trial  shall  be  held  In  the  State  where 
the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed; 
but  when  not  committed  within  any  State, 
then  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  Legislature  may  direct.  The  object 
of  this  amendment  was  to  provide  for  trial 
by  jury  of  offences  committed  out  of  any 
State.  2  Farrand  438.  See  also  2  Farrand 
434. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  one  other 
document  should  be  mentioned,  although 
its  significance  is  not  known.  The  docu- 
ment Is  in  the  handwriting  of  an  un- 
identified person,  with  Interlineations  by 
George  Mason,  and  Is  in  the  George 
Mason  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
The  similarity  of  the  trial  by  jury  provi- 
sions to  that  adopted  by  the  Convention 
on  August  28  suggests  that  there  was 
some  relationship.  The  provision  in  this 
document  among  the  Mason  papers  is  as 
follows: 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  In  Case  of 
lmi>eachment  shall  be  In  the  Superior  Court 
of  that  State  where  the  offence  shall  have 
been  committed  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  by  Law  direct,  except  that  the 
Trial  sheill  be  by  a  Jury — But  when  the  Crime 
shall  not  have  been  committed  within  any 
one  of  the  United  States  the  trial  shall  be 
at  such  place  and  In  such  Manner  as  Con- 
gress shall  by  Law  direct,  except  that  such 
Trial  shall  also  be  a  Jury.    4  Farrand  55-66. 

The  committee  of  style  made  minor 
changes  in  punctuation  and  phraseology 
in  the  clause  volume  2.  Farrand,  page 
601.  As  so  changed  the  clause  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

TRIAL  BT  XPBY  IN  CIVIL  CASES 

It  Is  familiar  history  that  certain 
members  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787  favored  a  provision  guaranteeing 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  I  will  sum- 
marize briefly  Madison's  report  on  the 
debate  for  September  12.  Williamson,  of 
North  Carolina,  Geary,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mason,  of  Virginia,  urged  that  there 
should  be  put  into  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution provision  for  juries  in  civil  cases 
to  guard  against  corrupt  Judges. 

However,  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing by  a  uniform  rule  equity  cases  from 
those  in  which  jury  trials  were  proper, 
discouraged  Mr.  Gorham  and  Mr.  Sher- 
man, of  Cormecticut,  from  supporting  the 
proposal.  These  men  believed  that  the 
State  legislatures  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide such  jury  safeguards  as  each 
wished. 

This  argument  apparently  won  the 
day,  for  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  of  rights  incorporating  such  a 
provision  did  not  prevail — volume  2,  Far- 
rand, "Records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, pages  587-588."  revised  edition, 
1937 — nor  did  one  later  on  September  15. 
volume  2,  Farrand,  page  628.  It  seems 
significant  that  in  these  debates  no  men- 


tion was  made  of  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  cases. 
The  inference  is  that  everyone  under- 
stood that  this  question  had  been  set- 
tled when  a  provision  had  been  written 
into  the  Constitution  requiring  that  "the 
trial  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  jury." 

STATE  RATIFTING  CONVENTIONS 

One  of  the  principal  objections  raised 
in  the  State  ratifying  conventions  to  the 
Constitution  was  that  it  failed  to  secure 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  This  objec- 
tion was  answered  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Constitution,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
Convention,  with  the  assertion  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  interfere  with  trial 
by  jury  in  civil  cases  and  such  mode  of 
trial  could  be  expected  to  be  continued. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  statement 
made  in  any  of  these  conventions  with 
reference  to  trial  by  jury  in  contempt 
cases.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  be- 
cause in  the  understanding  of  that  day 
"contempts"  were  "crimes,"  and  so  trial 
by  jury  w£is  insured  by  article  m,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  3.  There  are  a  number  of 
expressions  of  governmental  theory  re- 
corded in  the  debates  in  the  State  rati- 
fying conventions  that  support  this  view. 

James  Wilson  pointed  out  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania ratifjrlng  convention  that  the 
theory  of  "crimes  against  the  state" 
provided  a  more  fertile  field  for  the  per- 
petration of  wrong  than  any  other 
whatsoever.  Using  treason  as  an  exam- 
ple, Wilson  said: 

I  am  happy  to  mention  the  punishment 
annexed  to  one  crime.  You  will  find  the 
current  rxinnlng  strong  in  favor  of  human- 
ity; for  this  Is  the  first  Instance  In  which  it 
has  not  been  left  to  the  Legislature  to  extend 
the  crime  and  punishment  of  treason  so  far 
as  they  thought  proper.  This  punishment, 
and  'the  description  of  this  crime,  are  the 
great  source*  of  danger  and  persecution,  on 
the  part  of  government,  against  the  citizens. 
Crimes  against  the  state  and  against  the 
officers  of  the  state.  History  Informs  us  that 
more  wrong  may  be  done  on  this  subject 
than  on  any  other  whatsoever.  But,  under 
this  Constitution,  there  can  be  no  treason 
against  the  United  States,  except  such  as  Is 
defined  In  this  Constitution.  The  manner 
of  trial  Is  clearly  pointed  out;  the  positive 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  a  confession  In  open  court,  is  required 
to  convict  any  person  of  treason  (vol.  2, 
"Elliot's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion" p.  468). 

'  A  little  later  James  Wilson  told  the 
Pennsylvania  ratifying  convention  in 
words  that  are  crystal  clear: 

Whenever  the  general  government  can  be 
a  party  against  a  citizen,  the  trial  Is  guarded 
and  secured  In  the  Constitution  Itself,  and 
therefore  It  Is  not  In  its  power  to  oppress 
the  citizen.  In  the  case  of  treason,  for  ex- 
ample, though  the  prosecution  Is  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  yet  the  Congress  can 
neither  define  nor  try  the  crime.  If  we  have 
recourse  to  the  history  of  the  different  gov- 
ernments that  have  hitherto  subsisted,  we 
shall  find  that  a  very  great  part  of  their 
tyranny  over  the  people  has  arisen  from  the 
extension  of  the  definition  of  treason.  (Id. 
at  p.  487.) 

I  again  emphasize  the  point  that  the 
history  of  trial  by  jury  clearly  shows 
that  contempt,  except  In  the  limited 
cases  in  which  the  contempt  was  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  trial  judge, 
was  considered  a  crime.    Second,  I  em- 


phasize the  fact  that  those  who  framed 
the  Constitution  Intended  that  all  per- 
sons accused  of  crime  were  entitled  to  a 
jury  trial.  In  title  Vn  there  Is  a  provi- 
sion creating  a  crime,  called  dis- 
crimination. That  crime,  of  necessity, 
would  be  prosecuted,  as  history  shows,  by 
the  State.  When  a  State  is  proceeding 
against  a  citizen,  he  should  undoubtedly 
have  the  protection  of  a  Jury  trial. 

James  Wilson  explained  in  detail  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Convention  why  a 
guarantee  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases 
was  not  included  in  the  Constitution.  In 
the  course  of  this  statement,  Wilson 
made  a  very  cogent  comment  concerning 
the  advantages  of  trial  by  Jury : 

I  think  I  am  not  now  to  learn  the  advan- 
tages of  a  trial  by  Jury.  It  has  excellences 
that  entitle  it  to  a  superiority  over  any  other 
mode.  In  cases  to  which  It  Is  applicable. 

Where  jurors  can  be  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  parties  and  the  witnesses — 
where  the  whole  cause  can  be  brought  within 
their  knowledge  and  their  view — I  know  no 
mode  of  investigation  equal  to  that  by  a 
jury;  they  hear  everything  that  is  alleged; 
they  not  only  hear  the  words,  but  they  see 
and  mark  the  features  of  the  countenance; 
they  can  Judge  of  weight  due  to  such  testi- 
mony; and  moreover,  it  Is  a  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious manner  of  distributing  justice. 
There  Is  another  advantage  annexed  to  the 
trial  by  Jury;  the  Jurors  may  Indeed  return 
a  mistaken  or  Ill-founded  verdict,  but  their 
errors  cannot  be  systematical.    Id.  at  616. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  juries, 
James  Wilson  says,  "Their  errors  can- 
not be  systematical."  Whenever  the 
general  government  can  be  a  party 
against  a  citizen,  there  is  the  need  for 
the  intervention  of  some  agency  whose 
"errors  carmot  be  systematical." 

Edmund  Randolph  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  manner  to  the  rati- 
fying convention  in  Virginia: 

The  trial  by  Jury  in  criminal  cases  is  se- 
cured— in  civil  cases  It  Is  not  so  expressly 
secured,  as  I  could  wish  it;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  Congress  has  the  power  of  taking 
away  this  privilege  which  is  secured  by  the 
constitution  of  each  State,  and  not  given 
away  by  this  Constitution — I  have  no  fear 
on  this  subject — Congress  must  regulate  it 
so  as  to  suit  every  State.  I  will  risk  my 
property  on  the  certainty,  that  they  will  in- 
stitute the  trial  by  jury  in  such  manner  as 
shall  accommodate  the  conveniences  of  the 
inhabitants  In  every  State;  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  this  accommodation,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  its  not  being  provided  for. 
Volume  3,  Farrand  page  309. 

THE   FIRST    CONGRESS 

One  of  the  most  authoritative  sources 
of  information  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Congress,  which 
met  in  1789,  since  so  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  had  also  served  as  del- 
egates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787. 

This  First  Congress  proposed  to  the 
States  the  amendments  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

On  June  8,  1789,  Mr.  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, laid  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  proposals  for  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  Among  these  waa 
the  following: 

Seventhly.  That  In  article  3d.  section  2, 
the  third  clause  be  struck  out,  and  In  its 
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place  be   Inserted  the  clauses  following 

"'Se  trial  of  all  crimes  (except  In 
impeachements.  and  casef,frlslng  In  the 
or  naval  forces,  or  the  tnHltla  when  on  ac 
service,   in   time   of   war   or   public   ^.n 
shall  be  by  an  impartial  jury  of  fr 
S  the  Vicinage,  with  the  requisites  of 
nlmlty  for  conviction,  of  the  right  of 
lenie   and  other  accustomed  requisites 
n  In  crtoes  punishable  with  loss  of  U 
member,  presentment,   or   Indictment 
Sand  lury  shall  be  an  essential  prelim 
provided  that  in  cases  of  crimes  commt 
within  any  county  which  may  be  in  po 
Tion  of  an  enemy,  or  In  which  a  general 
surrection   may    prevail,   the   trial   may] 
Uw  l^  author^ed  in  some  other  count  j 
the  same  State,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  t, 

of  the  offence.  

In  cases  of  crimes  committed  not 
any  county,  the  trial  may  by  law  be  In 
county   as   the   laws   shall   have    presc; 
5n  suits  at  common  law.  between  man 
man.  the  trial  by  Jury,  as  one  of  the  t>es 
curities  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  ought 
remain  inviolate.     1  Annals  435. 

After  some  debate,  the  House  referred 
Madison's  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole^  ^^^^'^  f  ^ 
action  by  the  House  and  Senate  cai  be 
traced  in  the  journals  of  the  two  bodies  - 
Volume  1.  Annals  pages  660.  665.  lb /A 
755-60  779,  71.  74,  77.  903.  905.  913.  88 
The  final  text  of  the  amendment  pro 
posed  to  the  States,  and  which  became 
the  sixth  amendment,  was  as  follows : 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
tfial  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  Stat,  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  ^^all  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  e  in- 
formed of  the  nature  ^^^  cause  of  tt  e  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  cornpulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  of  h  s  favor^ 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  f|Dr  his 
defense 
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The  debates  on  these  amendiaents 
proposed  to  the  States  in  1789  d^  not 
contain  so  much  as  a  word  suggesting 
that  contempts  not  committed  iij  the 
presence  of  a  Federal  court  coufd  be 
prosecuted  other  than  by  a  jury  t|ial. 

COURT    DECISIONS 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  <if  the 
United  States  has  often  spoken  inj  dicta 
about  the  defendant  having  no  ri^ht  to 
trial  by  jury  in  contempt  proceedings,  it 
appears  that  the  Court  has  never  ac- 
tually sanctioned  a  denial  of  trial  by  jury 
to  a  defendant  subject  to  crimina J  sanc- 
tions in  a  proceeding  brought  py  the 
United  States  as  an  interested  party,  rep- 
resenting the  public-untU  the  decision 
of  last  week  in  the  case  from  Mississippi, 
involving,  among  others.  Governor  Bar- 
nett.  who  had  demanded  a  jury  tnal  but 
had  been  denied  that  right. 

A  strong  minority  on  the  Courl^  would 
grant  the  defendant  a  right  to  tk-ial  by 
jury  in  all  proceedings  for  criminul  con- 
tempt. ,^. 

The  word  "contempt"  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  ideas.  Many  of  the  d^isions 
dealing  with  the  subject  involvei  points 
not  presented  by  the  pending  bill.  H.R. 
7152.  The  question  is  not  whethet  a  vio- 
lation of  an  injunction  obtained  by  the 
Attorney  General  should  be  callfcd  civil 


or  criminal  contempt,  direct,  or  indirect 
or  construcUve  contempt,  or  by  any 
other  particular  label.  The  narrow  and 
explicit  question  is  whether  Congress  has 
the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  which  pro- 
ceedings the  defendants  may  be  fined 
and  imprisoned,  without  according  to 
the  defendants  a  right  to  trial  by  juiT. 
for  acts  committed  outside  the  actual  or 
constructive    presence    of    the    Federal 

^°The' question  of  the  inherent  power  of 
a  court  to  punish  contempt  by  some  type 
of  proceeding,  whether  by  jury  trial  or 
summai-y  proceeding,  as  discussed  in 
United  States  v.  Hudson  v.  Goodwin  (7 
Cranch.  32  (1812)).  and  Anderson  v. 
Dunn  (6  Wheat.  204  (1821) ).  is  not  in- 

^°The  question  of  the  power  of  State 
courts  to  punish  contempt  summarily 
without  violating  the  14th  amendment 
as  presented  in  Fisher  v.  Pace  <336  U  S 
155  (1949. ).  and  Eilenbeckerv  District 
Court  of  Plymouth  County  (134  U.S.  31 
( 1890) ) .  is  not  involved.  ,     „   ,      , 

The  question  of  the  power  of  a  Federal 
court  to  punish  summarily  for  a  con- 
tempt committed  in  open  court  and  m 
thVpresence  of  the  judge,  as  in  Ex  parte 
Terry  (128  U.S.  289  (1888)).  is  not  in- 

''^The' question  of  the  right  of  appeal  in 
the  Federal  Judiciary  from  ^^ont^^^t 
conviction,  as  Presented  ^^  Bessette  v. 
W.  B.  Conkey  Co.  (194  U.S.  324  (iyU4)  ». 
is  not  involved.  ^         „^  ^* 

The  question  of  the  inherent  power  of 
a  court  established  by  the  Constitution 
to  punish  for  contempt  is  not  involved^ 
This  was  the  question  presented  by  many 
of  the  State  court  decisions,  sometimes 
cited   as   supporting   legislation   of   the 
type  embodied  in  the  bill.  H^H-   7  lb  J. 
Watson    v.     WiHiams     (36     Miss^     331 
(1858. . :  Carters  case  OeVa..  79     32  S^E. 
780  (1899));  Bradley  v.  State  (in  oa. 
168    36  S.E.  630  (1900));  Ex  parte  Mc- 
S;n  .139  N.C.  95.  ol  S.E.  (1905)  )- 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte  Robin- 
son (19  Wall.  505  (1873)).  recognized 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  contempt  powers  by  the  Fea- 
eral  courts,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  including  con- 
tempts in  causes  or  hearings  before  the 
courts.   The  Court  said: 


Their  powers  and  duties  depend  upon  the 
act  calling   them   into  existence,  or  subse- 
quent acts  extending  or  limiting  theh-  Juris- 
diction.    The    act  of   1831   Is.   therefore    to 
them  the  law  specifying  the  cases  In  which 
summary    punishment    for    contempts    may 
be   inflicted.     It  limits  the  power  of  these 
courts   in   this   respect   to    three   classes  of 
cases;   First,  where  there   has  been  misbe- 
havior of  a  person  in  the  presence  of  the 
couru.  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration    of    Justice;     second,    where 
there  has  been  misbehavior  of  any  officers 
of    the   courts   in   his   official    transactions; 
and     third,    where   there    has   been   disobe- 
dience   or    resistance   by    any   officer,   party, 
luror   witness,  or  other  person,  to  any  law- 
ful writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com- 
mand of  the  courts.    As  thus  seen  the  power 
of  these  courts  In  the  punishment  of  con- 
tempts can  only  be  exercised  to  Insure  order 
and   decorum   In   their   presence    to  secure 
faithfulness    on    the    part    of    their    officers 
in  their  official  transactions,  and  to  enforce 
obedience  to  their  lawful  orders.  Judgments, 
and  processes. 
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The  power  to  punish  for  contempts  is  In- 
herent In  all  courts;  Its  existence  Is  essential 
S.  the  preservation  of  order  In  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings,  and    to   the    enforcement   of   the 
Judgmlnts.  orders,  and  writs  of  the  courts, 
and    consequently    to    the   due    administra- 
tion of  Justice.  nnitAd 
The    moment   the    courts   of    the   Unlte<l 
States    were   called    into    existence    and    in- 
vested   with    Jurisdiction   over   any   subject 
they  became  possessed  of  this  power.     But 
SeVwer  has-been  limited  and  defl-d^y 
the  act  of  congress  of  March  2.  183 1_     The 
act.  in  terms  applies  to  aU  courts;  whether 
It  can  be  held  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  derives  Its  existence 
and  powers  from  the  Constitution,  may  per- 
haps  be   a  matter   of   doubt.     But   that   it 
applies   to   the   circuit   and    district   courts 
there   can    be    no    question.      These    courts 
were  created  by  «»''t  of  Congress. 


9  » 

The  law  happily  prescribes  the  punish- 
ment which  the  court  can  Impose  for  con- 
tempts. The  17th  section  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1787  declares  that  the  court  shall 
have  power  to  punish  contempts  of  their 
authority  In  any  cause  or  hearing  before 
them  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  at  their  dis- 
cretion. The  enactment  Is  a  limitation  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  shall  be 
exercised,  and  must  be  held  to  be  »  nega- 
tion of  all  other  modes  of  punishment.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  disbarring  the  pe- 
iitloner.  treated  as  a  P^ni^t^^^^^^J"'  ^ 
contempt,  was,  therefore,  unauthorized  and 
void.     (Id.  at  510-12.) 

The  fact  that  the  United  States,  as  a 
disinterested  party,  may  constitutionally 
exercise  particular  powers  in  order  to 
-ecure  justice  in  litigation  between  pri- 
vate parties,  does  not  provide  a  prece- 
dent for  granting  the  United  States,  as 
an  interested  party,  precisely  the  same 
powers.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

McNAMARA-S  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  in  doing  so  he  wiU 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  with  the 
further  understanding  that  this  inter- 
ruption will  not  count  as  a  second  speech 
when  he  resumes?  .^4.1 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  under  those  con- 
ditions.     „„      ,.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 

ordered.  . ,     ,  ,     .    .„v,t 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
on  a  national  television  network  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann  explored  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  overtaken  the  world 
and  America's  position  in  it  smce  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

With  respect  to  our  present  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Lippmann 
pointed  out  that  it  has  long  been  a  prin- 
ciple of  American  policy  not  to  become 
involved  in  a  land  war  on  the  continent 

°  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lippmann  that  this  is 
a  sound  guide  for  us  to  follow;  but  I 
would  also  say  it  is  a  guide  we  should 


be  following  now  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam. 

To  say  that  because  this  sound  prin- 
ciple has  been  ignored  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  put  15.000  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam does  not  mean  we  should  maintain 
our  position  there  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  Mr.  Lippmann  declares  that  for 
us  to  change  our  policy  now  in  South 
Vietnam  would  mean  a  great  loss  of  pres- 
tige for  this  country.  But,  the  longer  we 
must  fight,  and  the  more  troops  we  must 
put  in  just  to  stay  in  the  same  place,  the 
more  prestige  we  are  bound  to  lose. 

France's  prestige  was  never  lower  than 
while  she  was  fighting  to  maintain  her- 
self in  Indochina  and  Algeria.  Since  she 
has  extricated  herself  from  those  impos- 
sible endeavors,  her  prestige  has  gone 
steadily  upward. 

More  important,  as  the  costly  status 
quo  continues  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
American  people  will  lose  confidence  in 
their  Goverrmient.  I  am  far  more  con- 
cerned about  the  prestige  of  the  U.S. 
Government  with  its  own  people  than  I 
am  about  its  standing  in  Asia. 

Whatever  prestige  the  United  States 
stands  to  lose  abroad  by  terminating  its 
unilateral  intervention  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  American  people  are  not  going 
to  support  an  indefinite  and  expanding 
intervention  there. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  statement  reported  in  today's  New 
York  Times  that  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion denies  there  is  any  military  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam.    I  have  been 
pointing  that  out  for  weeks  In  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  opposition 
to  U.S.  policy  in  South  Vietnam.    I  have 
stated  over  and  over  again  that  this  is 
a  civil  war.    I  have  pointed  out  the  un- 
deniable fact  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  not 
one  single  witness  for  the  administra- 
tion on  the  record,  and  not  one  single 
spokesman  for  the   administration  off 
the  record,  ever  denied  that  this  is  a 
South  Vietnamese  conflict  with  South 
Vietnamese  supporting  the  government 
and  with  South  Vietnamese  supporting 
what  has  become  known  as  the  Vietcong. 
There  has  never  been  any  evidence  sub- 
mitted   that    there    are    any    foreign 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  engaged  in 
this  civil  war,  except  U.S.  soldiers— no 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers,  no  Red  Chi- 
nese soldiers,  and  no  Russian  soldiers. 
This  is  a  South  Vietnamese  operation. 

All  that  the  administration  witnesses 
have  been  able  to  disclose  Is  that  equip- 
ment used  by  the  Vietcongs  is.  for  the 
most  part — except  for  American  equip- 
ment which  they  have  captured  from 
South  Vietnam— either  Red  Chinese 
equipment  or  equipment  that  is  manu- 
factured in  North  Vietnam,  or  Russian 
equipment.  We  have  furnished  vast 
quantities  of  equipment  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  situation  in  that  regard  Is 
almost  as  bad  as  when  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  in  China  and  the  Communists  cap- 
tured American  equipment  from  him  or, 
in  a  very  interesting  oriental  operation. 
in  some  way,  or  some  how,  got  it  Into 
their  possession  before  it  was  even  un- 
crated. 


Whose  equipment  are  the  South  Viet- 
namese using?  It  is  100-percent  Ameri- 
can equipment.  We  had  better  not  start 
throwing  stones  on  that  issue.  One  of 
the  replies  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  make  in 
justifying  McNamara's  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  to  tell  us  that  the  South  Viet- 
nam Government  invited  us  in.  Sena- 
tors know  what  we  think  about  the  ex- 
cuse of  Russia,  when  it  tries  to  ration- 
alize its  presence  in  East  Germany.  It 
is  that  the  East  Germans  invited  the 
Russians  in  there. 

Puppets  have  a  way  of  doing  that. 
That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  creating 
a  puppet  government.  South  Vietnam 
is  a  puppet  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  is  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  the  so-called 
South  Vietnam  Government  than  any 
other  factor. 

I  continue  to  ask  the  question:  What 
are  we  doing  there?  Why  are  we  there? 
By  what  international  law  or  right  are 
we  there?  I  am  still  waiting  for  the 
State  Department  to  tell  me,  or  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  tell  me.  In  my 
judgment,  the  Defense  Department  has 
taken  over  State  Department  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Defense  Department  should  determine 
American  policy  in  Asia.  I  think  it  is 
wrong.    It  ought  to  be  changed. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  we  now  hear 
the  Secretary  General  of  SEATO  deny 
that  there  is  any  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam.    The  SEATO  Secretary  Gen- 
eral is  reported  to  have  said  in  Manila, 
on  Monday,  that  the  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam  is  only  an  internal  quarrel  be- 
tween  two  factions.     Those  who  have 
been  criticizing  American  foreign  policy 
in  South  Vietnam  have  said  just  that. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  did  not  under- 
stand who  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Secretary  General 
of  SEATO.  The  Secretary  General  of 
SEATO  is  from  Thailand.  Thailand  bor- 
ders on  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a  next-door 
neighbor.  There  is  not  one  Thai  soldier 
in  South  Vietnam.  There  is  not  one  Thai 
dollar  in  there,  either.  One  would  think 
that  if  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam 
were  of  such  importance,  as  U.S.  ofiBcials 
try  to  make  out — and  they  are  fooling 
the  American  people  about  it — Thailand 
would  be  concerned. 

One  would  think  that  Australia  would 
be  concerned,  as  would  New  Zealand. 
Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines.  They  are 
all  in  that  area.  They  are  doing  nothing 
about  it.  For  them  the  policy  is  hands- 
off.  Let  me  repeat — and  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  this  over  and  over  again,  until 
finally  the  American  people  will  begin  to 
understand  the  facts — that  we  are  in 
there  because  of  the  SEATO  treaty. 
That  is  the  reed  on  which  we  are  lean- 
ing. What  part  of  the  SEATO  treaty 
are  we  leaning  on?  It  is  on  the  protocol 
agreement,  attached  to  the  SEATO 
treaty.  The  signatories  to  SEATO — 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Pakistan,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States — state  in 


the  protocol  agreement  that  this  is  an 
area  of  mutual  concern.    South  Viet- 
nam,  however,   is   not   a   signatory    to 
SEATO.    It  is  not  a  member  of  SEATO. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Is  any  member  of 
SEATO  participating  in  this  conflict  in 
any  way  whatever,  financially  or  mili- 
tarily? 

Mr.  MORSE.  None  but  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  U.S.  unilaterid  inter- 
vention in  a  civil  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
Our  administration  is  trying  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  if  we  do  not 
stay  in  there,  and  kill  more  American 
boys,  communism  will  take  over.  That 
is  so  much  "hogwash." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  recent  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  progress  we  are  making 
and  what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  never  so  de- 
pressed. I  was  never  so  depressed  as  I 
was  the  other  day  when  I  listened  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  appreciate  his 
inviting  me  to  the  National  Security 
Council  meeting.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
was  invited.  I  listened  to  the  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  I>efense.  As  I  listened 
I  kept  saying  to  myself.  "If  all  these 
things  are  true,  what  in  the  world  are  we 
doing  in  there?" 

He  made  the  greatest  statement  in 
support  of  our  getting  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  ended  by  urging  that  we  go 
in  to  a  greater  extent.  That  is  the  kind 
of  mental  gymnastics  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand.   But  that  is  our  position. 

Senators  have  heard  me  say  before 
that  I  do  not  criticize  a  policy  unless  I 
£un  willing  to  offer  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  substitute.  I  have  offered  the  substi- 
tute over  and  over  again.  I  cannot  And 
any  takers  for  It  in  the  administration, 
but  I  cannot  get  any  answers,  either.  I 
offer  it  again  this  evening  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  SEATO  Ministers  are 
meeting  in  Manila.  I  am  waiting,  won- 
dering whether  they  will  pass  a  resolu- 
tion saying.  "We  are  coming.  We  are 
coming  in  with  you.  We  will  put  in  our 
battalions." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  battalion  ap- 
proach is  the  way  to  settle  the  contro- 
versy. But  if  we  are  to  take  the  military 
approach — and  I  do  not  believe  we 
should — why  do  not  our  allies  offer  to 
do  some  of  the  dying? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     A  battalion  from 
any  one  of  those  countries  would  be  a  to- 
ken contribution,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Even  one  soldier  would 
be  a  token  contribution.  I  shall  come  In 
a  moment  to  a  discussion  of  whether  the 
military  approach  is  the  approach  to 
make.  However.  I  point  out  that  If  we 
are  to  make  the  military  approach — and 
that  is  the  approach  we  are  making — the 
SEATO  nations  In  souUieast  Asia  are 
not  sufficiently  Interested  In  dying.    If 
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they  are  not  interested  In  doing  any 
Sf  (Wing  the  situation  is  not  of  the  ie 
riouf  Sort  on  the  basis  of  which  |he 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  trying  to  seU  it  to 
^e  lSSi?an  people,  as  his  rationalisa- 
tion of  McNamara's  war  QTrA+ro 
But  my  alternative  is  that  the  SEA  JO 
countries,  the  signatories  to  .^^  SEATO 
treaty   who   entered   Into   the   Protocoi 
agreement   at   Manila-now    assemhled 
ther^off^r  to  have  the  SEATO  org^- 
StioVtalce    over   the   trouble    spot  |  in 
?outh  ^tnam.     That   would   give  ,  De 
Gavi^e  an  opportunity  to  put  up  or  sfiut 

"''do  not  forget  the  play  that  De  Gajille 
made  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  We  did^ot 
Tve  any  blueprint.  But  with  onejup- 
Snatic  brush  stroke,  he  put  the  United 
States  in  a  very  difficult  spot.  Senators 
will  remember  that  he  announced  that 
he  thought  south  Vietnam  ought  tO  be 
neu^alized.  I  do  not  ^o^^^.^at  he 
means.    Who  does?    ^  ^^nt  to  tod  oUt- 

I  should  like  to  know  what  De  GaUUe  s 
program  is  in  South  Vietnam^  Frances 
?fgnat^e  is  on  that  treaty.  That  is  Nyhy 
I  offer  this  as  the  first  alternative.  All 
right  SEATO.  Come  on  in.  Say  Itnat 
SEATO  if  going  to  carry  out  whatever 
obUgations  it  has  under  the  projocol 
agreement  and  offer  to  take  over  thQ  ad- 
mSation  and  handling  of  the  opera- 
tion in  South  Vietnam."  , 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President  wUl 

the  Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield.  f 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     There  l^no^on- 

tention  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  SEATO 

countries  that  South  Vietnam  is  afli  ag- 

eressor,  is  there? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh.no.  .There  is  no  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  It  is  only  a  family 
fight^fathers  on  one  side,  sons  oUi  an- 
other- brothers  on  one  side,  brothers  on 
another;  uncles  on  one  side,  nephet^s  on 

""m^^McCLELLAN.  There  Is  no  claim 
that  there  is  any  danger  to  the  aija  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of^the  acUvitiles  or 
plans  of  aggression  in  South  Vietiiam? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  could  not  saj^  that 
there  is  no  claim.  ,  ^  ,         i 

That  is  a  part  of  this  fabulous-^— 
Mr  McCLELLAN.    I  am  talking  about 
a  claim  by  the  SEATO  countries.    I 

Mr  MORSE.  Their  silence  is  golden. 
They  are  waiting  for  our  gold,  however. 
They  are  not  engaged  in  any  discission. 
They  do  not  want  to  talk  about  this  af- 
fair.   But  they  want  more  aid.      I 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  SEATO  cou^itries? 
Mr'  MORSE.  SEATO  countriesj-Pak- 
istan.'  Thailand,  the  PhiUppines.  \  They 
want  our  money.  They  want  our  gold. 
But  they  are  maintaining  a  golden  si- 
lence with  respect  to  this  affair  TTie 
talk  by  the  Secretary  General  is  the  first 
mention  of  it  in  some  time  except  De 
Gaulle's  talk  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he 
talked  about  neutralization.  I  ^ant  to 
Icnow  what  he  means  by  "neutraliza- 
tion." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas'  knows 
that  one  cannot  understand  my  position 
about  foreign  policy  unless  he 'under- 
stands my  deep  conviction  that  m  a 
situation  such  as  this  we  ought  to  try 
to  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  ol  reach- 
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ing  accord  and  a  settlement  without  kl^ 
ng.  through  the  application  of  what  we 
claim  to  be  our  basic  foreign  pohcy  in 
the  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  namely, 
the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  for 
the  jungle  law  of  force. 

That  is  what  I  am  pleading  for.  OI 
course  I  was  trained  in  that  concept  by 
a^t  Republican-I  think  one  of  the 
greS  we  have  had  in  my  20  years  m 
?he  senate.  He  was  my  leader  on  for- 
eign policy.  He  became  one  of  the  great 
mtermtionalists  in  the  Senat^,  a  ter  be- 
ing one  of  the  leading  isolationists  for 
Siny  years.  I  speak  of  the  late  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  of  Michigan^ 

The  other  day  I  told  the  story  about 
his  changing  from  isolationism  to  inter- 
natiomiSm  when  he  became  convinced 
that  the  atomic  bomb  would  become  a 
reality^  He  used  to  tell  us  that  he  real- 
Led  there  was  no  longer  any  plax^e  for 
an  isolationist  in  the  Senate  He  left  us 
this  unanswerable  ideal  criterion^  It  is 
an  ideal  criterion.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
Se  practical.    And  because  it  is  an  ideal 

it  is  a  great  practicality.    It  caJinot  be  a 

practicality  except  in  terms  of  an  ideal 

^""l  want°to"  apply  it  to  South  Vletimiru 
What  a  great  opportunity  we  have  to 
keep  faith  with  all  our  prating.  We 
ought  to  try.  at  least,  to  setUe  interna- 

tional  disputes.  „  *y,„„ 

Senator  Vandenberg  used  to  say  there 
would  be  no  hope  for  permanent  peace 
in  tiie  world  until  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  willing  to  establish  a  system 
of  international  justice  through  law.  to 
tiie  procedures  of  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  submit  each  and  every  issue  that 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  world  for 
final  and  binding  decision  to  be  enforced 
by  some  international  organization  such 

as  the  United  Nations.  v,orit«irP 

I  do  not  beUeve  we  can  leave  a  heritage 
of  freedom  to  our  grandchildren  unless 
we  do  a  better  job  of  trying  to  implement 
that  great  ideal.    There  is  no  better  time 
to  start  than  now.    I  receive  much  abuse 
and  casUgation  because  I  favor  making 
greater  use  of  the  international  law  pro- 
cedures of  Uie  United  Nations  than  the 
United  States  has  been  willing  to  advo- 
cate.   I  do  not  know  whether  those  pro- 
cedures will  work  or  not;  but  we  shall 
never  know  until  we  try.    Trying  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  weaken  our  se- 
curity. J    I.  11 
I  have  voted  in  the  Senate,  and  shaU 
continue  to  vote  in  the  Senate,  for  huge 
appropriations    to    keep    my    country 
strong,  so  that  Russia  and  Ited  China 
will  understand  that  they  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
resorting    to    aggression    against    the 
United  States.    But  I  also  know  that  If 
that  should  become  our  foreign  policy, 
we  would  be  sunk.    If  that  should  be- 
come the  basic  foreign  policy  of  the 
United   States,   we   would   not  have   a 
chance  of  survival  in  the  years  not  too 
far  distant.    If  that  should  become  our 
foreign    policy,    we    would    be    headed 
straight  to  war.    We  would  not  survive 
a  nuclear  war;  nor  would  our  potential 
enemies.    But  that  Is  not  much  consola- 
tion to  the  advocates  of  freedom. 


So  I  favor  remaining  strong,  so  that  no 
nation  wUl  dare  to  attack  us.  But  I  am 
against  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  too.  I  am  against  Wiling 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Our  country  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
for  the  record  of  history  that  we  Gang- 
ways be  counted  upon  to  resort  to  the 
peaceful  procedures  of  international  law 
for  the  setUement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 1-    i   T   V« 

So  I  continue  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  many  times.    How  many  tirnes?    I 
do  not  know— a  dozen  or  more  times  in 
the  Senate  in  recent  weeks.    I  shall  re- 
peat again  that  we  ought  to  say  to  the 
SEATO  nations:  "Come  in.  sit  down  in 
conference,  and  try  to  arrive  at  a  pro- 
gram for  the  handling  of  the  trouble  spot 
in  the  world  known  as  South  Vietnam 
If  they  do  not  want  to  cooperate;  ir  ue 
Gaulle,  for  example,  does  not  want  to 
put  up  or  shut  up;  if  Thailand,  as  I  judge 
from  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  SEATO.  which  I  have  Quoted  Is 
not  interested;  if  Pakistan  is  interested 
only  in  getting  more  military  aid  and 
economic  aid  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
millions  more  dollars;  and  if  the  Philip- 
pines want  to  take  the  same  Position ;  let 
^  wash  our  hands  of  South  V  etnam 
Let  us  move  out.  and  save  the  Uves  of 
American  boys.  .j     i.  „4ii 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  What  does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  think  would  be  the 
consequences  if  we  withdrew  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam? 

Mr   MORSE.    The  Vietnamese  would 
settle  their  differences.   Those  people  are 
not  militant.    They  do  not  want  to  fight. 
The  people  of  southeast  Asia  are  the 
most  peaceable,  lovable,  happy-go-lucky 
cheerful.  Uve-by-the-day  people  in  the 
world     But.  of  course,  when  we  are  giv- 
ing them  material  benefits  tiiey  never 
before  dreamed  of.  what  do  we  expect? 
Mr  President,  consider  the  amounts  of 
money  wc  have  been  pouring  into  South 
Vietnam,  and  also  tiie  amounts  we  have 
provided  for  the  pay  their  soldiers  have 
been  receiving.    It  is  sad  to  have  any  of 
them  die;  but  is  it  not  remarkable  how 
long  the  fighting  there  has  continued, 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of  casuai- 

^^Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield.  .,„  „„ 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senators'  statement  to 
mean  that  the  presence  of  our  person- 
nel over  there  is  sustaining  and  prolong- 
ing the  conflict? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  so  charge ;  and  history 
will  so  record— to  the  shocking  disgrace 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr  President,  do  Senators  think  i 
like  to  say  that  about  a  program  of  my 
country?  Certainly  I  do  not  like  to  say 
it  But  I  have  a  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  includ- 
ing my  responsibility  as  a  member  oi 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  express  my  honest  views  on  the 
ba^s  of  the  facts,  as  I  see  them:  and 
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I  believe  that  our  covmtry  could  not  sus- 
tain its  record  in  South  Vietnam  before 
any  impartial,  international  jury  estab- 
lished to  evaluate  it.  Furthermore, 
there  will  be  such  an  impartial,  interna- 
tional jury  after  all  of  us  have  left  the 
scene.  That  jury  will  be  composed  of 
the  historians  who  will  write  the  record 
of  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam; 
and  it  will  be  a  record  against  the  United 
States,  not  for  our  country. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  asking  these  questions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  frivolous  or  in  any  sense 
to  challenge  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  understand. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Heretofore.  I  have 
heard  him  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  subject.     He  serves  on  the 
Foreign     Relations     Committee;     and 
therefore  there  is  available  to  him,  I  am 
sure,  information  not  available  to  me. 
So  I  am  very  much  Interested  in  his 
point  of  view  and  his  opinions  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  my  opinion,  all  of  us  believe  some 
change  is  needed  in  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam — whether  to  remove  our 
personnel  from  South  Vietnam  or  to 
really  wage  a  war  there  and  get  it  over 
with,  I  do  not  know.  But  so  far  as  I 
can  determine,  the  situation  there  does 
not  give  much  satisfaction  either  to 
those  who  want  our  personnel  to  leave 
South  Vietnam  or  to  those  who  want 
our  country  to  wage  and  win  a  war  there. 
Instead,  we  are  merely  doing  enough  to 
keep  the  situation  In  the  stage  of  con- 
flict, but  we  are  not  willing  to  devote 
enough  to  it  to  be  able  to  win  it;  neither 
do  we  seem  to  be  willing  to  leave  it.  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  administration, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  that  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  trying  to  ascer- 
tain any  reason  the  administration  could 
give  which  would  rebut  the  Information 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record. 

We  called  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration before  our  committee. 
Those  gentlemen  did  not  have  any  in- 
formation which  would  answer  the 
points  which  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  been  making  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  shall  read  some 
letters  from  American  military  person- 
nel in  South  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  read 
them  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamara ;  I  want  him  to 
have  available  all  the  information  I  can 
make  available  to  him  in  regard  to  this 
situation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  an- 
other question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  few  days  ago,  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Oregon — or  per- 
haps it  was  the  Senator  from  Alaska — 
state  on  the  floor  the  amount  of  money 
the  presence  of  our  personnel  in  South 


Vietnam  is  costing,  daily.    What  is  the 
daily  cost? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  daily  cost  is  $1,500,- 
000;  and  if  McNamara  is  allowed  to  pay 
for  the  additional  drsift  costs,  that  will 
increase  the  daily  cost. 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of 
money  we  made  available  to  France — 
$1,500  million  to  France,  at  the  time 
when  she  was  losing  the  Indochina  war ; 
nevertheless,  we  provided  all  that  money, 
to  help  France — we  find  that  we  have 
spent  in  this  part  of  Asia,  during  the 
French  debacle  and  since  then,  $5,500 
million.  But  France  was  thrown  out; 
and  a  little  prince  in  Cambodia  kicked 
out  the  U.S.  personnel. 

In  my  judgment,  we  can  never  win  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  the  situation  which 
exists  there,  we  cannot  win.  The  in- 
ternal situation  there  must  be  settled  by 
the  South  Vietnamese,  among  them- 
selves. 

The  question  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  prompts  me  to  make  an 
additional  comment  about  a  point  which 
I  think  we  must  keep  in  mind;  namely, 
the  nature  of  the  operations  in  South 
Vietnam. 

At  our  committee  meeting,  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  Mr.  Poats.  The  other  day, 
when  I  went  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing,  I  had  no  intention  of 
voting  against  approval  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Poats,  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development — at  least,  not  until  I  heard 
him.  Mr.  Poats  had  been  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs,  in  the  State  Department. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncEN]  asked  him  a  few  questions.  As  I 
listened  to  the  mental  gymnastic,  tra- 
peze performance  by  Mr.  Poats,  I  said  to 
myself,  "Why  are  we  considering  this 
nomination?" 

So  I  asked  Mr.  Poats  a  few  questions, 
one  of  which  was : 

What  are  we  doing  in  South  Vietnam? 

He  replied : 

We  were  Invited  in. 

When  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
puppet  relationship.  It  became  perfectly 
obvious  to  me  that  I  was  dealing  with  a 
witness  who  was  not  coming  clean. 
Whenever  I  find  a  witness  Is  not  coming 
clean.  I  will  vote  against  approval  of  his 
nomination.  So  In  the  committee,  I 
voted  against  approval  of  his  nomina- 
tion. 

He  said  we  were  invited  in  by  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  something  of  the  seman- 
tics used  by  the  State  Department;  so  I 
asked  him  whether  he  would  discuss  with 
the  committee  what  he  meant  by  his 
use  of  the  word  "Republic."    I  asked: 

Do  you  mean  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
country  that  is  democratic  or  is  based  on 
freedom? 

Of  course  he  knew  he  could  not  say 
that. 

That  causes  me  to  state  that  in  South 
Vietnam  we  are  dealing  with  a  tyran- 
nical military  dictator;  in  South  Viet- 
nam we  are  taring  to  strengthen  a  tyr- 
anny.   Do  Senators  think  there  are  any 


human  rights  imder  the  control  there  by 
that  general-dictator? 

The  other  day  that  dictator  called  me 
a    traitor.     Imagine   that.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent—that little  tinhorn  tyrants-mili- 
tary dictator  in  South  Vietnam  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.   How  come?   He  proceeded  to  call 
an  elected  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  one  of  the  representatives  of  a 
free  people,  a  traitor.    I  wonder  whether 
he  thought  I  was  going  to  send  him  a 
bunch  of  roses. 
I  hear  the  whip  say.  "Portland  roses." 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  one  would  think  that  if  we  were 
going  to  get  ourselves  into  a  controversy 
abroad,  we  would  be  supporting  freedom 
and  human  rights  and  democratic  proc- 
esses.   Has  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
been  surprised,  when  he  has  picked  up 
the  daily  newspapers  during  the  past 
several  years,  to  discover  that  that  little 
tinhorn  tyrant  in  South  Vietnam  has 
had  to  do  some  recouping  and  some  ma- 
neuvering and  juggling  because  he  has 
some  trouble  with  his  Cabinet? 

I  wonder  if  our  Ambassador  Is  helping 
him.  The  Ambassador  should  be  called 
home  to  make  a  report.  I  do  not  believe 
he  is  doing  a  good  job.  I  think  it  is  a 
lousy  job.  The  situation  is  growing 
worse  under  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  talking  about  the  candidate 
for  President? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  means  the 
candidate  of  the  other  party? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  who  their 
candidates  for  President  are.  It  makes 
no  difference  who  they  are.  They  do  not 
have  a  prayer,  and  they  know  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  has 
suggested  that  the  Ambassador  be  called 
home. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  ought  to  be  called 
home  for  a  report.  He  should  never 
have  been  sent  over  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Other  distin- 
guished public  ofiBcials  also  feel  that  the 
Ambassador  should  be  called  home. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  understand.    Some  of 
our  good  friends  nmning  for  the  Re- 
publican   nomination    also    believe    he 
should  come  home  and  report. 
I  shall  get  on  with  my  alternative. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr,  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator about  the  cost  of  the  operation  or 
war  in  South  Vietnam.    The  Senator  re- 
plied.   I  recsOl  that  a  few  days  ago  the 
Senator  made  some   reference   to  the 
number  of  casualties  in  South  Vietnam. 
He  said  that  at  that  time  he  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  information  as  to 
the  number  of  casualties  that  we  have 
suffered   in   that   operation.     Has   the 
Senator  been  able  to  obtain  such  Infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  yet.  We  have 
asked  for  It.  We  know  that  more  than 
200  American  boys  have  been  killed  in 
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South  Vietnam— in  my  judgment,  need- 
lessly and  unjustifiably.  In  my  judg- 
ment not  a  one  of  them  who  gave  his 
life  in  South  Vietnam  gave  it  for  a  good 

The  Senator  ought  to  read  the  edito- 
rials that  have  come  into  my  office  and 
read  the  editorials  by  which  editorial 
writers  by  "sticking  their  pens  in  Uiy 
blood."  thought  they  were  going  to  blqed 

me.  ,      1 

I  have  said,  and  repeat  again  to- 
night—and I  have  been  saying  it  on  jhe 
platforms  of  America  away  from  Vie 
floor  of  the  Senate— that  South  Vifet- 
nam  is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single 
American  boy.  I  repeat  that  statement. 
More  than  200  of  them  have  been  killed. 
If  we  escalate  the  war,  there  will  be  mbre 
casualties.  1 .  „ 

I    say,    "Watch    out.    Watch    ovlt. 
The  trial  balloon  is  up.    We  may  escalate 
the  war  into  North  Vietnam  before  we 
are  through:  but  if  we  escalate  the  ;var 
to  North  Vietnam,  we  shall  not  dd  it 
alone      with      conventional  .^Ame^^;^," 
ground  forces.    We  must  do  it  with  ju- 
clear  weapons.    I  believe  that  after  the 
first  nuclear  bomb  that  we  drop  in  con- 
necUon  with   the   South  Vietnam   Mc- 
Namara  war,  we  shall  have  few,  if  uny 
Srieft  among  the  f^ee  nati^r.;  o 
the  world.    If  we  cannot  even  interest 
SEATO  in  coming  in  and  trying  to  reach 
an  accommodation  in  keeping  with  the 
nrocesses  of  law  for  the  settlemen ,  of 
Ct  St^rnational  dispute,  where  do  we 
thfnk   we    shall    have   any    friend^   in 

^Th^second  phase  of  my  prograrrt  for 
setmng'the  So'uth  Vietnam  situati^i  in 

^iS  rUie%Xtl%^Ve» 
the  seftiement  of  disputes  which  thU  - 
en  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  take  it 
to  the  United  Nations.  What  ir^  the 
world  is  wrong  with  that  Proce^^re? 
L^^etimes  in  J^e  f  nat^^  Vs»-- 
cause  it  is  not  compllcatea  enu  m 

meaimg^n  S  dSed  to  conceal  We 
?rSles   that   usually    describe  ,what 

''what  is  wrong  with  taking  the  $outh 
Vietnam  controversy  to  the  Umte^  Na- 
tions ■>      Will    Senators    teU    me?'     we 
'm°St  be  surprised.    We  might  t»  aWe 
tn  rpach  an  agreement  in  the  Unitaa  r«ia 
toS^  which  a  united  Nations  ti&tee- 
Qhio  could  be  set  up  for  10  or  30  years, 
unt^;!  we  could  train  a  civil  servic0^ur^ 
we  could  do  the  educational  trbinuxg 
That  would  be  necessary  to  develop  an 
IbUity  on  the  part  of  people  t^jovem 
themselves.     We   could  strengthen  the 
seedbeds  of  economic  freedom  m, South 
Vietnam  so  that  the  flower  of  pplitical 
freedom  could  blossom.     There  pannot 
be  poUtical  freedom  in  South  Vietnam,  in 
Latin  America,  or  in  any  other  under- 
developed area  of  the  world  mjil  the 
people  first  enjoy  economic  freedom  of 


choice  for  the  individual.    It  is  a  truism 
I  have  made  that  statement  almost  ad 
infinitum  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
Senators  will  hear  it  again  and  again 
and  again,  for  there  is  no  answer  to  it. 

American  foreign  policy,  so  far  as  aid 
to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  is 
concerned,  must  be  based  upon  economic 
freedom,  and  helping  those  areas  de- 
velop their  economic  freedom.  We  can- 
not develop  economic  freedom  with  bul- 
lets We  cannot  develop  economic  free- 
dom with  Sherman  tanks.  We  cannot 
develop  economic  freedom  with  fire 
bombs. 

A  little  of  the  news  got  in  the  news- 
papers, but  a  remarkable  coverup  job  has 
been  done  in  America  in  recent  days. 
We  were  caught  flatfooted.  We  were 
caught  with  an  American  light  plane 
inside  of  Cambodia,  with  American  mili- 
tary personnel  as  weU  as  South  Viet- 
nam personnel,  dropping  a  fire  bomb 
which  destroyed  a  village  and  killed  16 
people  We  rushed  for  cover  with  apol- 
ogies.   We   said.  "It   will  not  happen 

again."  ,  ,     . 

Do  Senators  think  that  the  apologies 
would  have  been  forthcoming  if  we  had 
not    been    caught?     The    Cambodians 
were    able    to   shoot    down   our   plane. 
That  is  how  we  were  caught.    But  sup- 
pose that  had  been  a  successful  flight, 
engineered  with  so-called  American  mil- 
itary advisers,  who  are  reaUy  combat 
soldiers.    I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
right  to  put  our  boys  in  that  position. 
Suppose  we  had  not  been  caught.    Those 
same  16  Cambodians  would  have  died. 
The  same  Cambodian  village  would  have 
burned  from  that  fire  bomb.    We  were 
caught.     Our  Government  was  quick  to 
announce,  "No  more  fire  bombs." 

Mr  President,  we  shall  witness  one  in- 
cident after  another  in  South  Vietnam 

until  we  get  out.  ,    ..     ^  ^v,    ^o», 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  the  dan- 
ger that  we  may  escalate  the  war.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  lest  this  country  will 
continue  to  follow  a  unilateral  course  of 
action  in  South  Vietnam  that  will  lead 
to  worsened  conditions,  and  that  finally 
some  shocking  catastrophe  may  happen 
and  many  American  boys  may  be  killed. 
Then  the  superpatriots  will  demand  some 
kind   of   full-scale   operation,    and   the 

holocaust  will  be  on.  „  ^  t  ^i,-  v 

Hypothetical?    Perhaps.    But  I  think 
it  is  a  very  real  possibility. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  it.    Now 
is  the  time  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it     Now  is  the  time  for  those  of  us  who 
feel  as  deeply  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  feels  about  it  to  dare  to  stand 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  so. 
Popularity   contests  are  not   won  that 
way    in  or  out  of  the  Senate,  but  one 
goes'  to  bed  at  night  satisfied  that  he 
did  what  he  thought  was  his  duty.    I 
sleep  much  more  comfortably  knowing 
that  I  have  raised  my  voice  again  in  a 
plea  for  taking  the  problem  to  the  United 
Nations.    That  is  where  we  should  take 
it.    I  do  not  know  what  we  are  waiting 

for.  . ,     , 

If  we  are  waiting  for  the  trouble  in 
South  Vietnam  to  vanish,  we  shall  wait 
a  long  time,  so  long  as  we  stay  in  South 
Vietnam  and  continue  to  stir  it  up  with 


mercenary  pay  and  military  pay.  I  would 
like  to  get  the  military  aid  out  of  there. 
For  want  of  a  better  descriptive  term,  I 
would  like  to  get  some  form  of  inter- 
national trusteeship  established.   I  would 
like  to  see  my  country  stop  supporting 
military    tyrants.      Under    a    military 
Fascist  rule,  there  is  no  more  freedom 
for    the    individual    South    Vietnamese 
than  there   is  under  Communist  rule. 
They  are  equally  bad  and  intolerable. 
Yesterday's  and  today's  newspapers  in- 
dicate that  the  military  tyrant  in  South 
Vietnam  is  having  more  trouble.    This  is 
an  old  pattern.    Stop  and  reflect  on  the 
number  of  times  there  has  been  a  jug- 
gling of  military  and  government  per- 
sonnel in  South  Vietnam.    The  juggUng 
continues.    A  group  here  and  there  will 
start  organizing,  conspiring,   and  con- 
triving.   We  pick  up  a  paper  some  morn- 
ing and  read  either  of  a  successful  or 
unsuccessful  coup. 

Mr.  President,  they  live  on  that. 
There  is  much  dissent  in  many  of  the 
hamlets  in  the  so-called  delta  area.  We 
ought  to  go  down  to  some  of  those  ham- 
lets and  take  their  arms  away,  although 
they  got  their  arms  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause it  was  thought  they  would  be  loyal 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  discovered,  of  course,  that  they 
were  working  in  concert  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  Among  the  Vietcong  were  some  of 
their  relatives,  in  some  instances  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

We  cannot  proceed  under  those  con- 
ditions. There  will  continue  to  be  a 
juggling  and  shuffling  for  new  positions. 
We  are  supporting  this  sort  of  thing  on 
a  unilateral  basis,  making  more  and  more 
enemies  for  ourselves  around  the  world, 
losing  more  and  more  face. 

I  am  somewhat  amused  by  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  that  if  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  followed. 
American  prestige  will  suffer.    We  are 
losing  more  support  and  more  face  by 
supporting  the  little  tyrant  by  McNa- 
mara's  war  in  South  Vietnam  than  we 
will  ever  lose  by  being  honest  with  our- 
selves, by  saying  we  are  ready  to  resort 
to  the  peaceful  procedures  provided  for 
in  the  charter   to  which  our  Govern- 
ment's signature  is  attached. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
tome?  ,  ^      ,  , . 

Mr  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.      SYMINGTON.    The      Senator 
knows  the  great  respect  I  have  for  him. 
so  I  ask  the  Senator  why  he  calls  it 
"McNamara's  war."    It  seems  to  me  in 
peacetime    and    in    normal    times    the 
Secretary  of  State  handles  foreign  pol- 
icy, with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
National  Security  Council.    As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I  have  great  respect  for  him, 
but  I  also  have  respect  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.    I  wonder  sometimes,  having 
read  it  in  the   Congressional  Record, 
why  the  Senator  from  Oregon  constantly 
calls  it  "McNamara's  war."    Knowing  of 
the  justice  and  fairness  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  which  I  also  observed  when 
I  tesUfled  before  him  when  I  was  in  the 


executive  branch.  I  trust  he  understands 
the  spirit  in  which  I  ask  the  question. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  call  it  McNamara's 
war  because,  before  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  came  to  the  Chamber,  in  the 
early  part  of  my  speech  I  said  that  in  my 
opinion  McNamara  is  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  southeast  Asia.  I  believe  Rusk 
has  abdicated.  Rusk  merely  follows 
McNamara.  It  is  McNamara  who  is  call- 
ing the  shots  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
McNamara's  policies  that  are  being  fol- 
lowed. The  four  objectives  that  have 
been  outlined  as  U.S.  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  did  not  come  from  Rusk.  They 
came  from  McNamara. 

I  always  believe  both  in  giving  a  man 
credit  and  placing  on  his  shoulders  the 
responsibility  when  he  is  to  blame. 
The  South  Vietnamese  program  is 
McNamara's  program.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  Rusk's  "me-too-isms"  in  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  respect 
both  for  the  Secretary  of  State  and  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Therefore.  I 
would  not  want  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  either;  but 
based  on  my  knowledge  of  the  executive 
branch,  no  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
operate  without  full  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  I  disagree  with  my  friend. 
I  believe  McNamara  is  not  the  architect, 
although,  because  he  is  the  operator,  he 
has  to  be  the  builder. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  heard 
him.  He  heard  the  testimony.  The 
Senator  heard  him  outline  the  program. 
The  Senator  heard  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  effect  say  "Me,  too."  or.  if  the 
Senator  likes  a  more  polite  phrase,  "I 
second  the  motion." 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
regard  to  the  South  Vietnamese  pro- 
gram. The  South  Vietnamese  program 
is  being  called  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
rest  of  the  administration  is  following  it. 
I  am  trying  to  change  that  course  of 
action,  so  I  am  pressing  my  honest  con- 
victions as  to  who  is  responsible  to  see 
if  I  cannot  secure  a  change.  I  never 
give  up  hope. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No  Member  of 
this  body  has  more  consistently  fought 
for  civilian  control  over  the  military 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
therefore  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
there  may  be  some  dichotomy  of  thought 
on  his  part,  because  of  all  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense  who  have  worked  for  civilian 
control.  I  am  confident  he  will  agree 
with  me  that  none  has  tried  harder  than 
the  current  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
not  in  the  saddle.  There  is  no  general 
in  the  saddle  in  the  Pentagon.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  surely  in  the  saddle.  He  is  gal- 
loping ahead  with  saber  drawn,  leading 
McNamara's  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
That  is  my  position. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me.  I  trust  he  will 
give  consideration  to  my  observations, 
because  he  is  a  fair  man. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  give  consid- 
eration to  the  observations  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  always  hopeful 
that  sooner  or  later  I  may  persuade  the 
good  Senator  from  Missouri  to  my  view. 
I  am  always  hopeful.  I  never  give  up 
hope. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  of- 
ten does  persuade  me;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case  I  would  hope  to  persuade 
him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Please  do  not  bar  the 
doors  of  the  wonderful  intellect  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Please  keep 
them  ajar  until  I  can  get  through  to  him. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait  for  that 
final  discussion.  Please  do  not  bar  those 
doors  to  me  yet.  Give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator 
knows  I  would  never  try  to  close  my 
mind  to  anything  he  had  to  say. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  point  out  that  I  have 
outlined  my  program  for  a  peaceful  ap- 
proach, and  not  a  bullet  approach,  to 
South  Vietnam,  for  an  international  law 
approach  rather  than  a  law  of  the  jun- 
gle approach  to  South  Vietnam,  seeking 
to  make  it  through  SEATO.  and  if  that 
fails,  through  the  United  Nations. 

To  continue  with  my  argviment  on  this 
problem.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Secretary  General  under  the  SEATO 
treaty — who  is  a  Thai — states  that  there 
is  only  an  internal  quarrel  between  two 
factions  in  South  Vietnam. 

His  reported  statement  is  indicative 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  Asiatic  nations 
to  involve  themselves  in  someone  else's 
behalf  in  warfare,  which  might  involve 
Red  China. 

According  to  reports  of  foreign  aid 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1963,  the  United 
States  has  spent  $280.8  million  on  re- 
gional aid  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
That  was  for  military  aid  only.  Ap- 
proximately $4  million  or  more  was  spent 
for  economic  aid.  The  footnote  on  the 
aid  summary  shows  that  the  $280.8  mil- 
lion figure  included  aid  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  furnished  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  grand  total  of  our  military 
aid  in  that  area,  on  a  regional  basis, 
since  1946,  comes  to  $1,510  million.  Do 
not  forget,  that  is  grant  money.  That 
is  giveaway  money. 

As  I  stated  in  my  reply  to  the  Ambas- 
sador to  India,  my  good  friend  Chester 
Bowles,  when  he  made  his  speech  before 
the  Press  Club  the  other  day,  when  he 
said  that  in  connection  with  the  AID 
program  we  had  better  stop  playing  God, 
I  also  suggested  that  he  remember  that 
we  should  stop  playing  Santa  Claus  as 
well.  This  is  Santa  Claus  aid  which  the 
United  States  has  been  pouring  into 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  only  re- 
gional organization  in  that  part  of  the 
world  is  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, known  as  SEATO.  Besides 
the  regional  aid  we  have  furnished,  we 
are  also  furnishing  hundreds  of  millions 


of  dollars  each  year  in  military  aid  to 
certain  individual  members — namely. 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Pakistan. 
That  is  separate  and  distinct  in  what 
they  receive. 

Of  course,  we  know  what  Pakistan  will 
do  with  her  aid.  She  is  building  up  a 
vast  military  force  for  a  potential  war 
with  India  over  Kashmir.  If  anyone  be- 
lieves she  is  building  it  up  for  a  war 
against  Red  China,  he  could  not  be  more 
wrong.  Pakistan  is  opening  her  doors 
to  Red  China,  entering  into  trade  agree- 
ments and  entering  into  airport  landing 
agreements. 

Although  India  is  not  a  member  of 
SEATO.  we  are  pouring  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  military  aid  into  India.  What 
will  It  be  used  for?  It  will  be  used  to 
fight  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  if  it  Is 
deemed  necessary. 

What  a  paradox— what  irony.  The 
United  States  is  supplying  100  percent 
of  the  military  equipment  for  Pakistan 
and  India— building  it  up. 

The  only  possible  use  to  which  the  aid 
will  be  put  will  be  in  fighting  each  other. 
Perhaps  some  Senator  can  justify  that 
procedure  on  moral  grounds.  I  cannot 
do  so.  I  have  been  heard  to  say  before 
that  if  we  cannot  justify  a  policy  on 
moral  grounds,  we  cannot  justify  it  at  all. 
If  we  cannot  justify  a  policy  on  the  basis 
of  its  morality,  we  had  better  dump  it. 
We  cannot  justify  a  policy  of  building  up 
the  military  strength  of  Pakistan  and 
India  and  placing  them  in  a  position  in 
which  they  can  kill  large  segments  of 
their  population  over  Kashmir,  when  the 
issue  of  Kashmir  should  be  taken  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Here  is  another  dispute  that  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  world,  which  should  be 
subjected  to  the  procedures  of  determi- 
nation by  international  law. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  I  ask  that 
question  again. 

It  makes  so  much  commonsense.  It  is 
morally  unanswerable  that  we  should  be 
supporting  it,  not  undercutting  It. 

In  my  judgment,  the  military  aid  we 
are  giving  to  India  and  Pakistan  is  mor- 
ally unjustifiable. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Why  did  I  lead  the  fight, 
along  with  two  or  three  other  Senators  in 
the  previous  session,  against  the  foreign 
aid  bill?  Not  because  I  was  against  for- 
eign aid.  but  because  I  am  against  that 
kind  of  foreign  aid. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  How  much  aid  are  we  giv- 
ing to  India  and  Kashmir  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  that  informa- 
tion before  me.  but  I  will  get  it  and  place 
it  In  the  Record.  I  believe  we  have  given 
each  country  billions  of  dollars  in  aid 
since  1946.  We  have  poured  out  more 
than  $100  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
stoce  1946  in  foreign  aid,  military  and 
economic— but  mostly  military.  Military 
aid  Is  almost  always  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  grant  money. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  has  stabilized 
the  world?  Does  anyone  believe  that  has 
tilled  the  seedbeds  of  economic  freedom? 
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I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  America.  Does  anyone  bje- 
Ifeve  thli^  we  have  tilled  the  seedbe^  of 
economic  freedom  in  Latin  America?  I 

We  flirted  with  one  coup  after  anothtr. 
We  let  a  military  junta  overthrow  a  cop- 
stitutional  government  in  the  Domini^^^^ 
Republic  and  after  a  certain  Period  |of 
time,  when  most  people  had  forgotl^en 
about  the  Dominican  Republic  and]  it 
went  off  the  headUnes.  we  recognized  iti. 

We  let  a  miUtary  coup  overturn  I  he 
constitutional  Government  of  Honduras 
a  few  days  before  an  election  was  to  v^p 
held,  because  the  leading  candidate 
a  democratic  ticket— with  a  small    d  -^ 
believed  in  the  American  principle  t^at 
the  military  should  be  brought  under 
constitutional  control  with  the  President 
of   the   country   as  its  Commander  I  in 
Chief     That  is  a  pretty  good  American 
doctrine,  is  it  not?    The  Honduran  mili- 
tary did  not  think  so.    Knowing  tha^   f 
he  won.  the  sound  Principle  of  constitu- 
tionalism would  be  established  in  H]on- 
duras   they  overthrew  the  Government. 
HoweVer,  a  Uttle  while  later  we  re<jog- 
nized  them.  ,  .      .1 

At  that  time  we  had  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  name  of  Mattin. 
He  tried  to  distinguish  between  dictators 
as  "good  guys"  and  "bad  guys."    I  nfever 
saw  a  good  miUtary  dictator  in  my 
and  no  one  else  has.  either.    A  mill 
dictatorship  means  the  end  of  civil 
erties     It  means  the  end  of  self -gov  jrn 
ment     It  means  the  end  of  economic  and 
poUtical  freedom.    It  means   that 
citizens  have  become  but  pawns  of 

state 
Mr'.    HILL.    Mr.   President,   will 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield.  ■ 

Mr  HILL.    There  is  no  separation  oi 
powers   no  check  and  balance,  is  tl^ere? 

Mr  MORSE.    There  is  only  one  pAwer. 

Mr.  HILL.    No  separation;  only|  one 

pow'er.  J  ^t.  i.  »1  *v,« 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes;   and  that  i$  tne 

dictatorship.  ^,  ^  ^  Lv,^r^ 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  the  dictatotship. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes.  ! 

Of  course.  Senators  know  what  ^ould 
happen  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if 
he  were  in  Vietnam  now.  He  woUld  be 
Uquidated.    I  said  at  the  White  I^use: 

Do  you  know  what  would  happen  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  If  he  were  in 
Souti  Vietnam?     He   would   be   Uquidated. 

That  would  happen,  because  tlijey  do 
not  tolerate  any  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment over  there.  . 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  fronl  Mis- 
souri, before  he  leaves  the  Chambeh  that 
McNamara,  In  conducting  McNalnara's 
war  is  perfectly  willing  to  suppotft  that 
kind  of  dictatorship.  He  is  supporting 
that  kind  of  dictatorship  and  he  |s  now 
advocating  that  we  pick  up  the!  check 
and  pay  for  the  military  draft  that  is 
supposed  to  be  put  in  effect  over]  there. 
Does  the  fact  that  Rusk  supporUi  it  too 
make  the  Senator  from  Missouri  f Cel  any 

better' 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.    Mr.     Prejsldent. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
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Mr    SYMINGTON.    I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  matter  further  with  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Oregon.    Unfortunately,    I 
must  leave  the  Chamber.    It  is  always  a 
privilege  to  discuss  a  subject  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.    At  another  time. 
I  look  forward  to  discussing  the  problem 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  arid  per- 
haps our  discussion  will  lead  into  an 
argument.    I  would  look  forward  to  it. 
Mr   MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  _.       ,     „ 
Mr    MORSE.    The  only  regional  or- 
ganization in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
Besides  this  regional  aid  we  have  fur- 
nished under  it.  we  are  also  furnishing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
in  military  aid  to  certairi  of  its  individual 
members;  namely.  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Pakistan. 

This  is  why  I  said  here  some  days  ago 
that  SEATO  is  Uttle  more  than  a  mech- 
anism for  extracting  aid  from  the  United 

St>£lt6S 

Mr  President,  if  they  could  not  get 
aid  from  us  under  SEATO.  SEATO  would 
be  finished  overnight.  It  is  one  of 
Dulles'  gimmicks  for  extracting  a  great 
deal  of  money  from  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  those  countries. 
SEATO  was  a  great  mistake  when  DuUes 
proposed  it.  His  "domino"  theory  was 
also  a  fallacy.  There  was  never  any- 
thing to  it.  Little  Cambodia  proved  it. 
Even  before  Cambodia,  it  was  proved  by 
Thailand.  Indonesia.  Malaysia.  Laos  and 
North  Vietnam.    They  all  proved  it 

It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  the  State 
Department  officials  talking  about  the 
GeSva  accord  of  1954.  All  the  Geneva 
accord  did  was  to  quarter  Indochina,  to 
create  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  . 

Then  there  was  the  great  Dulles  brain- 
storm of  the  "domino  theory."  It  was 
said  we  must  go  in  there,  we  must  pour 
the  largess  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
because  those  countries  are  like  a  row 
of  dominoes.  The  theory  is  that  if  one 
of  these  countries  falls,  they  all  go  down. 
Bunkum.  Pure  bunkum.  Events  have 
proved  how  much  bunkum  it  was. 

Connected  with  the  Dulles  "domino 
theory"  was  ThaUand.  Indonesia,  and 
Malaysia.  They  have  not  gone  over  to 
communism.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  gone  over  to  democracy,  either. 
They  have  not.  Does  anyone  believe 
there  is  any  democracy  in  ThaUand?  It 
is  another  monarchy,  whose  king  sits  on 
the  throne  at  the  sufferance  of  the  miU- 
tary   We  support  the  military. 

Do  American  taxpayers  know  that  we 
support  the  military  in  Thailand   100 
percent?     We  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
Thai  mUitary  organization.     As  I  said 
the  other  day.  I  observed  a  great  Thai 
miUtary  maneuver.    It  was  held  to  show 
the  result  of  our  miUtary  aid  to  Thai- 
land.    I  do  not  exaggerate  very  much 
when  I  say  that  I  could  have  taken  10 
American  Boy  Scout  troops  over  there 
and  whipped  the  whole  Thai  Army.    If  a 
flUn  of  that  maneuver  were  shown  m  an 
American  theater,  it  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  high  comedy.    Does  anyone  think 


they  would  be  of  help  to  American  forces 
if  our  forces  were  engaged  with  them  in 
a  fight  against  an  enemy?  The  great 
problem  would  be  for  the  American 
soldiers  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Thai  troops  before  they  were  trampled 
to  death  as  the  Thai  retreated. 

We  pour  money  into  all  those  coun- 
tries We  are  not  pourmg  it  Uito  armies 
that  are  wiUing  to  die  for  a  cause. 

It  is  a  shocking  waste.  It  ought  to 
be  stopped.  ,         ,    . 

I  want  to  help  the  Thai.  I  want  to 
help  the  Pakistanis.  I  want  to  help 
India.  However.  I  want  to  help  them 
sow  the  seedbeds  of  economic  freedom. 
I  want  to  brUig  the  economic  freedom 
of  choice  to  the  masses  of  people,  be- 
cause I  know,  according  to  history  what 
will  be  the  result.  Every  society  In  the 
history  of  mankUid  which  has  developed 
economic  freedom  of  choice  for  the  m- 
dividual  has  become  a  free  society. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr    McCLELLAN.     I   commend  the 
Senator  for  the  views  he  is  expressing. 
I  have  shared  those  views  for   a  long 
time.    As  evidence  of  it.  in  the  past  9 
years  I  voted  agatost  aU  foreign  aid.    I 
voted  against  it  not  because  I  was  against 
aU  foreign  aid,  but  because  of  the  kind 
of  aid  the  Senator  refers  to. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  agrees  with  me 
that  when  we  give  aid  some  condition 
ought  to  be  laid  down  that  these  coun- 
tries must  live  up  to;  otherwise  It  is  a 
complete  giveaway.  Irrevocably  and  irre- 
trievably. ^       ,     _    A.. 
Mr   MORSE.    The  Senator  from  Ai- 
kansas  has  been  100  percent  right.     I 
greatly  appreciate  the  great  support  he 
gave  me  in  the  previous  session  of  Con- 
gress as  we  tried  to  modify  the  foreign 
aid  bin      The  administration  has  now 
made  a  good  start.    It  is  not  enough. 
We  hope  it  wlU  go  further  In  this  session. 
The  Senator  is  correct.    I  offered  an 
amendment  to  end  all  foreign  aid— stop 
it— wipe  the  slate  clean— at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1965;  and  then  start  all  over 
again  on  two  major  premises:  FU-st,  that 
those  who  want  foreign  aid  will  come 
and  apply  for  It.   We  have  rammed  down 
the  economic  gullets  and  the  mUltary 
guUets  of  some  foreign  countries,  since 
1946.  foreign  aid  that  they  did  not  warit, 
that  they  did  not  ask  for.  because  of  the 
human  frailty  that  characterizes  the  hu- 
man animal,  and  they  could  not  turn  it 
down   My  amendment  provided  that  we 
end  It  and  start  aU  over  with  two  princi- 
ples or  guideposts.     We  would  require 
that  first   they   must   apply   for   it  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  we  proscribe 
m  order  to  quaUfy  them  as  applicants, 
and.  second,  that  we  limit  the  aid  to  not 
more  than  50  countries.    Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  how  many  countries  we  are 
aiding  now?     One  hundred  and  seven. 
Mr    McCLELLAN.     How  many  more 
are  soon  to  be  born  that  we  wlU  assist? 
Mr.  MORSE.    That  we  do  not  know. 
We  shall  be  economic  mldwlves  to  them, 
if  we  do  not  watch  out.    There  are  only 
eight  countries  outside  the  Iron  Curtaui. 
down  whose  gullets  we  have  not  rammed 
foreign  aid. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Only  eight? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Only  eight.  If  some  of 
us  had  not  made  the  fight— including  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  tMr.  McClel- 
lan] — which  we  have  been  making,  the 
State  Department  would  have  seen  to  it 
that  those  countries  would  be  getting 
the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  would  drastically  cut  mlUtary  aid, 
and  I  would  reorient  foreign  aid  so  as 
to  foUow  the  program  which  I  suggested, 
and  require  a  demonstration  of  economic 
feasibiUty  on  a  project-to-project  basis. 
I  would  have  most  of  it  based  on  loan 
money,  not  grant  money. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
have  to  do  and  what  do  I  have  to  do 
when  we  want  to  get  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect, or  when  we  want  to  get  a  dam,  or 
when  we  want  to  get  a  public  works 
project? 

He  and  I  must  present  evidence  that 
shows  a  cost-benefit  ratio  favorable  to 
the  project.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that. 
We  ought  to  be  required  to  do  It.  Does 
the  Senator  think  we  do  that  in  our  for- 
eign aid  program?  We  build  dams  when 
any  careful  study  of  the  project  would 
show  that  the  prospect  of  ever  getting 
enough  water  behind  the  dam  to  warrant 
Its  construction  would  be  nil.  We  build 
roads  which  go  nowhere.  This  is  not 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  speak- 
ing. This  is  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    We  must  do  much 
more  than  merely  ask  for  a  project.    We 
must  justify  It  by  the  best  available  ex- 
pert testimony  and  show  that  It  Is  eco- 
nomically justifiable. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Of  course. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     In  the  countries 
where  we  are  spendUig  the  money,  no 
such  requirement  Is  made.    I  recall  that 
some  7  or  8  years  ago,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee  m- 
vestlgated  a  project  Ui  BoUvla.    An  Irri- 
gation project   was   constructed  where 
there  was  no  water. 
Mr.  MORSE.    There  was  no  water  at 

all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  not  be  surprised  at 
that.  The  Comptroller  General  is  our 
watchdog.  He  Is  our  agent.  He  is  an 
officer  of  Congress.  He  has  been  trying 
to  warn  us  for  years  as  to  what  Is  going 
on  in  foreign  aid.  He  has  given  us  a 
pile  of  reports.  And  he  does  not  mark 
them  top  secret.  But  they  are  marked 
"Top  secret." 

Does  the  Senator  remember  when  I 
used  the  reports  In  a  debate  during  the 
previous  session?  There  was  an  18- 
mch-hlgh  pile  of  reports  showing  the 
shocking  waste  in  foreign  aid,  the  faU- 
ure  to  carry  out  the  professed  objectives 
of  a  given  program,  and  also  the  exist- 
ence of  great  corruption  among  govern- 
ments in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  I  announced  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  that  the  reports  were  available 
for  Senators  to  read. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  msUn  rea- 
sons there  are  the  votes  which  occur  on 


some  amendments  Is  that  Senators  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  and  read  some  of 
those  reports.  Senators  came  to  me  and 
said,  "Wayne,  I  had  no  idea  this  was  go- 
ing on.  I  have  listened  to  you.  I  know 
your  pxjsition.  But  I  had  no  idea  this 
was  your  backstop  evidence." 

I  remember  that  I  once  said— because 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  It  again — 
that  one  of  the  reports  from  the  Comp- 
troUer General  showed  that  more  than 
200  hay  balers  were  shipped  Uato  a  desert 
country,  where  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  grow  a  ton  of  hay  In  a  hundred 
square  miles.  Yet  there  they  were,  rust- 
ing away,  some  of  them  not  even  un- 
crated,  and  absolutely  no  good  to  any- 
body. Somebody  Uned  some  pockets.  I 
do  not  charge  that  American  officials 
did,  because  I  wiU  say  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  American  officials  that  I  know 
of  no  evidence  of  any  corruption  on  their 
part.  There  was  bad  judgment.  But 
much  corruption  is  created  in  other 
countries  because  of  the  exercise  of  bad 
judgment  on  the  part  of  US.  AID 
officials. 

It  is  important  that  we  now  hear  that 
the  Secretary  General  of  SEATO,  a  Thai, 
finds  that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is 
only  an  internal  struggle  between  two 
factions.  I  do  not  disagree  with  him. 
I  beUeve  he  Is  quite  correct.  But  I  also 
agree  with  General  Khanh,  the  military 
tyrant  of  South  Vietnam,  when  he  calls 
SEATO  a  "paper  tiger."  He  does  not 
like  it.  He  is  not  a  booster  for  SEATO. 
He  knows  very  weU  that  if  SEATO  came 
in,  he  would  go  out. 

He  knows  very  weU  that  an  interna- 
tional jury,  which  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  SEATO  countries  ought  to  be,  be- 
cause the  signatures  of  their  countries 
are  attached  to  that  treaty,  could  not 
very  weU  support  that  tyrant's  policies. 
Probably  in  this  instance  both  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  SEATO  and  the  miU- 
tary tyrant  of  South  Vietnam  are  cor- 
rect: SEATO  has  become  a  paper  tiger. 
I  wish  It  were  not.  If  it  could  do  any 
good.    I  should  like  to  give  SEATO  a 
chance  to  prove  whether  It  Is  a  paper 
tiger.    That  Is  why  I  am  urging  my  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to  make  a  resort  to  the 
SEATO  organization  in  an  attempt,  at 
least,  to  end  the  kllUng  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  restore  some  kind  of  order 
through  a  SEATO  command,  a  SEATO 
trusteeship,  or  whatever  can  be  agreed  to 
by  way  of  a  SEATO  pact  for  South  Viet- 
nam.   We  have  no  business  getting  into 
the  middle  of  a  civil  war  hi  South  Viet- 
nam.   We  have  no  business  being  a  "sug- 
ar  daddy"   to   a   group   of   nations   in 
southeast  Asia  that  are  strong  for  Amer- 
ican Intervention  in  Vietnam,  but  who 
want  no  part  of  the  activity  for  them- 
selves 

Unless  the  meetUig  of  SEATO  In  Ma- 
nila embarks  on  a  joint  SEATO  poUcy 
toward  South  Vietnam  and  begins  to 
deal  with  this  threat  to  the  peace  Ui  the 
one  and  only  area  it  was  created  to  deal 
with  the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
SEA'TO.  At  the  very  least,  we  should 
cancel  our  miUtary  smd  economic  aid 

The  only  thing  about  SEATO  that 
seems  to  work  is  its  mimeograph  ma- 


chines. I  receive  an  ample  supply  of 
pubUclty  releases  about  its  joint  exer- 
cises with  aU-American  equipment.  Ap- 
parently that  Is  all  that  the  mUitary 
estabUshments  of  these  countries  wlU 
ever  do  imder  SEATO — that  Is,  to  exer- 
cise their  American  equipment. 

If  there  is  a  threat  to  peace  In  South 
Vietnam,  SEATO  should  be  deaUng 
with  it.  That  is  its  only  reason  for  exist- 
ence. The  United  States  should  not  be 
dealing  with  It  on  a  unUateral  basis.  If 
there  is  not  a  threat,  but  only  an  Inter- 
nal struggle  between  two  factions,  the 
United  States  has  no  business  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  should  get  out.  Our  pres- 
ent poUcy  is  only  bleeding  the  United 
States  flnanciaUy  and  mlUtarily. 

Some  days  ago,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  discussed  a  statement  made  In 
ManUa  by  the  President  of  the  PhUlp- 
pines.    He  said  that,  by  aU  means,  the 
United  States  should  stay  In  South  Viet- 
nam.   There  was  no  question  about  It.    I 
was  a  little  disturbed  because  that  state- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  PhUlpplnes 
did  not  continue  and  say  that  because 
the  PhiUppines  Goverrunent  signed  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  the  PhUlpplnes  would 
come  hi  and  help.    He  did  not  add  that. 
So  I  respectfully— If  none  too  poUtely— 
suggested,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  I  was  not  very  much  moved  by  that 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  PhU- 
lpplnes; and  I  said  I  thought  It  would  be 
more  fitting  If  FUlpino  forces  were  hi 
South  Vietnam,   doing  a  Uttle  of  the 
dying  and  a  little  of  the  supporting.    The 
President  of  the  PhUlpplnes  did  not  like 
that  statement;  and  he  had  a  few  un- 
kind words  to  say  about  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon— which  convinced  me 
that  I  was  right. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Jose  F.  Impe- 
rial Charge  d'Affaires  ad  Interim.  Em- 
bassy of  the  Philippines.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 


Embasst  op  thi  Philippihes, 
Washington,  DC,  March  31, 1964. 
Hon.  Watni  Moesb, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sknator  MoEsi:  I  read  with  mucn 
Interest  your  remarks  in  the  Congrissional 
Rbcoeo,  Senate,  of  March  26,  1964,  titled 
"Answer  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

On  page  6469  of  the  Ricobd  Is  the  foUow- 
Ing  statement:  "Your  country's  signature  Is 
on  the  SEATO  Treaty.  You  have  walked 
out,  Mr.  President  of  the  PhUlpplnes;  you 
have  not  Uved  up  to  your  signatxire." 

I  am  not  aware,  Mr.  Senator,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  PhUlpplnes  has  either  "walked 
out"  or  that  he  has  "not  lived  up"  to  the 
signature  on  the  SEATO  Treaty.  South 
Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  protocol  s totes.  I  am 
certain,  BIr.  Senator,  you  are  also  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  without  the  specific  re- 
quest of  a  protocol  state,  SEATO  Is  power- 
less to  Intervene  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
that  country.  Since  SEATO  Is  not  Involved 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  American  assistance 
there  Is  a  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Stotes,  your  strong  remarks  agalnat 
the  President  of  the  PhUlpplnes  }s  both  un- 
fair and  unjustified. 

Without  counting  the  cost,  PlUplno  boys 
fought  side  by  side  and  died  side  by  side 
with  American  boys  In  two  World  Wars  and 
In  Korea  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity.  In  the  event  that  BEATO 
action  should  become  necessary  In  South 
Vietnam   please    rest   assured,   Mr.   Senator. 
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that  the  Philippines  will  be  there  to  the 
limit  of  her  treaty  obligations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jose  P.  Imperial, 
Charge  d' Affaires  ad  intent  i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President, 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Ore  ;on 

yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^m 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf).    Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  f^om 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    If  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  S 
countries — apparently  that  is  wha 
was  trying  to  state  in  his  letter- 
nothing  which  has  developed  in  S 
Vietnam  calls  for  the  SEATO  members 
to  act  to  fulfill  their  signatures  toj  the 
SEATO  agreement,  why  is  the  united 
States  called  on  to  intervene  unilaterally 
in  South  Vietnam?  J 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  point  out  that  thdre  is 
a  "gimmick"  in  that  gentleman's  letl|er— 
namely,  his  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  never  was  asked 
to  go  into  South  Vietnam,  whereas  the 
United  States  was  asked  to  go  in. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Who  asked 
United  States  to  go  in?  As  I  under 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  O 
is  making,  only  the  South  Vietn£ 
Government  asked  the  United  Sta 
go  in  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.    We  were  asked 
that  by  a  tryant  we  put  into  power 
in  1954— a  man  by  the  name  of  Ipiem 
Let  us  remember  that  after  France  ^et  up 
a  puppet  there,  and  after  Franca  was 
kicked  out,  we  set  up  a  puppet  ther 
late  dictator  Diem.    And  of  course 
not  difficult  for  us  to  get  him  to 
to  go  in  there— just  as  it  was  not  d 
for  the  East  Germans  to  ask  thejRus 
sians  to  go  into  East  Germany.         j 

However,  let  me  say.  as  a  forme^  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  that  the  Charge  d'Affaires 
ad  interim  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Philip- 
pines who  wTote  the  letter  to  me  twould 
have   flunked   my   course,   if   he   wrote 
an  examination  paper  which  was  fes  full 
of  false  assumptions,  non  sequiturs,  and 
misstatements  as  the  large  number  we 
find  in  the  letter  he  sent  to  me.    [t  will 
be  noted  that  in  his  letter  he  adnitted 
that  South  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  proto- 
col states:  but  he  failed  to  stat^  that 
SEATO  had  much  to  do  in  connection 
with  that  protocol  state  arrangement, 
because  every  nation  which  was 
tory  to  the  SEATO  Treaty  joined 
statement  in  the  treaty  that  the 
tories  thereto  recognized  South  V 
as  an  area  of  mutual  concern  abd  in- 
terest.    Of  course  they  pledged  them- 
selves, at  that  very  time,  to  take  I  an  in- 
terest in  South  Vietnam— along  With  the 
United     States.     We     have     keiit     our 
pledge— although  I  think  we  haVe  car- 
ried it  out  very  poorly  and  vmfortiinately. 
But  the  point  is  that  the  Philippiiie  Gov- 
ernment  and   every   other   government 
which  signed  the  SEATO  Treaty  should 
have  been  in  South  Vietnam  i^iit)^  us, 
trymg  to  work  out  there,  with  ui  under 
the  protocol  agreement  they  jcflned  in 
placing  in  the  SEATO  Treaty,  an  agree- 
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ment  involving  South  Vietnam— a  peace- 
ful handling  of  the  controversy  which 
has  arisen,  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Then,  if  I  correctly 
understand,  whatever  obligation  the 
United  States  may  have  had  to  be  in 
South  Vietnam  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  a  party  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes,  that  is  the  only  in- 
ternational-law reed  we  have  to  lean  on; 
and  the  same  obligation  exists  with 
respect  to  every  other  nation  signatory 
to  that  treaty. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  true  that 
there  is  no  other  obligation  in  that  con- 
nection that  has  been  incurred  by  the 
United  States  other  than  through  our 
signature  of  the  SEATO  Treaty? 
Mr  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand, every  signatory  to  that  treaty 
is  under  as  much  obligation  to  be  in 
South  Vietnam  tonight  as  the  American 
troops  are.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  my  position; 
and  the  escape  hatch  that  McNamara 
and  the  State  Department  are  trying  to 
use— mainly,  that  Diem  asked  us  to  come 
in— is.  in  my  judgment,  an  arrangement 
of  convenience. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Were  we  under  any 
obligation  to  go  in  there? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Only  as  a  member  or 

SEATO 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  If  we  had  an  obli- 
gation to  respond  to  that  invitation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  aU  the  other  signa- 
tories to  the  SEATO  Treaty  had  the  same 
obligation. 

Mr  MORSE.  Certainly  they  did.  Not 
only  that,  but  when  we  did  respond  to 
that  invitation,  every  other  signatory 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty  should  have  asked 
us  "What  are  you  up  to?  What  do  you 
propose  to  do?    What  are  you  doing  in 

there''" 

In  this  matter  we  bound  ourselves  in 
regard  to  mutual  concern.    In  that  case, 
what  happened  to  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land   Great  Britain,   France,    and  the 
other  countries?    I  do  not  know;  I  never 
have  been  able  to  find  out.    But  I  be- 
lieve we  can  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  they  merely  took  the  position 
that  if  Uncle  Sam  was  willing  to  spend 
his  money  and  blood  there,  let  him  do  it. 
Of   course  that  happens  all  around 
the  world;  as  long  as  the  United  States 
is  wilUng  to  "pick  up  the  checks"  and 
the  responsibUities.  the  other  countries 

wiU  let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    They  will  say.    Let 

you  and  him  fight." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  course,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  said,  they  wUl 
reply.  "Let  you  and  him  fight." 

We  poured  out  over  $100  million. 

In  response  to  the  letter  I  received 
from  that  Filipino  diplomat.  I  dis- 
patched the  following  letter: 

April  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Jose  F.  IMPERLVL,  j,^,u^ 

Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interxm  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 

March  31. 

I  completely  disagree  with  the  rationaliza- 
tions set  forth  In  the  letter.    The  fact  re- 


mains  that  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines signed  the  SEATO  Treaty.  It.  like  the 
other  signatories  of  the  treaty,  has  exercised 
no  leadership  In  trying  to  resolve  the  clvU 
wa-  In  South  Vietnam  short  of  military 
action  Until  your  President  exercises  such 
leadership.  I  shall  continue  to  point  out  that 
he  along  with  the  other  signatories  of  the 
treaty  have  walked  out  on  their  clear  re- 
sponsibilities to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to 
Issues    that    threaten    the    peace    In    South 

Vietnam.  ,^   ^     ^     *i,_ 

I  recognize  and  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
fact  that  Filipino  boys  have  fought  along 
beside  American  boys  in  past  wars,  but 
there  are  no  Filipino  boys  in  Filipino  uni- 
forms dying  In  South  Vietnam  these  days. 

I  am  enclosing  tear  sheets  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  containing  the  refer- 
ences I  have  made  to  the  President  of  your 
country  and  to  the  policies  of  your  country 
I  assure  you  that  I  stand  on  every  word  I 
have  spoken  in  criticism  of  your  President 
and  your  country. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wayne  Morse. 


Mr    President,  I  now  repeat,  all  the 
criticism  that  I  have  heretofore  made  of 
the  failure  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
their  clear  obligations  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty    and  I  now  incorporate  in  that 
criticism,  AustraUa,  New  Zealand.  Paki- 
stan    Thailand,    Great    Britain,     and 
France     The  only  one.  I  believe,  who  has 
made  a  gesture  on  the  question  is  De 
Gaulle.    The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not 
know  what  he  means,  and  I  wish  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  clarify  his  posi- 
tion    I  wish  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  expound,  amplify,  and  define.    I  do 
not  believe  we  can  do  so  except  through 

SEATO 

There  was  a  little  criticism  of  my  posi- 
tion on  South  Vietnam  from  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post.  Southeast  Post  No.  146, 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Ore- 
gon signed  by  Don  E.  Johnson.  Ameri- 
canism Chairman,  District  8,  Post  No. 
146,  American  Legion,  Field  Box  7013. 
Portland,  Oreg..  97219. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter,  including  the 
listing  of  the  officers  of  the  post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Southeast  Post  No.  146. 

American  Legion. 
Department  of  Oregon. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  March  30, 1964. 
Subject:  Your  picture— Peoples'  World. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  4.,,,„w 

Honorable  Senator  Morse:  Do  you  think 
that  the  patriotic,  well-informed  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  appreciate  your  smiling 
picture  on  the  front  page  of  the  Peoples 
World,  dated  Saturday.  March  28.  1964? 
Yours  very  truly. 

Don  E.  Johnson. 
Americanism  Chairman.  District  8,  and 
Post  146.  American  Legion,  Portland. 
Oreg. 

Officers  1963-64 
Dan  E.  Mosee.  commander. 
Alfred  G.  Rouse,  first  vice  commander. 
Roy  L.  Axt,  second  vice  commander. 
Hohn  E.  Shapland.  adjutant. 
Don  E.  Johnson,  assistant  adjutant. 


WiUard  G.  Hoard,  finance  officer. 
Clarence    D.    Griffiths,    junior    past   com- 
mander. 

George  P.  Pa3me.  chaplain. 
Earl  P.  Olson,  historian. 
William  J.  Klrkland.  service  officer. 
Charles  R.  Crisp,  sergeant  at  arms. 

EXECUTIVE    committee 

A.  A.  Esau.  Ervln  R.  Johnson.  Herb  Smith, 
Norman  LePoldeuln,  Bernard  Anderson,  Har- 
old Wldman,  Jr.,  and  Jack  Stewart, 

PAST    COMMANDERS 

Herbert  A.  Peterson,  1946-47. 
Gordon  O.  Auborn,  1947-48. 
Ronald  E.  Callbeck,  1948-49. 
Albert  H.  Boss,  1949-50. 
E>onald  M.  Lehman.  1950-51. 
Ralph  W.  Kaufman.  1951-52. 
Wlllard  G.  Hoard.  1952-53. 
George  O.  Nelson,  1953-54. 
Irvln  R.  Johnson.  1954-55. 
OrviUe  W.  Reynolds.  1955-56. 
William  J.  Klrkland.  1956-57. 
Robert  C.  Jones.  1957-58. 
Clinton  H.  Fronun,  1958-59. 
William  F.  Bower.  1959-60. 
Peter  B.  Lang,  1960-61. 
Irvln  R.  Johnson.  1961-62. 
Clarence  D.  Griffiths,  1962-63. 
Dan  E.  Mosee.  1963-64. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  complete  my 
discussion  of  the  letter  I  received  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Amer- 
icanism of  Southeast  Post  No.  146  of 
the  American  Legion  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
The  letter  reads : 

Subject:     Your    picture — People's    World. 

Hon.  Senator  Morse:  Do  you  think  that 
the  patriotic,  well-informed  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  appreciate  your  smiling  pic- 
ture on  the  front  page  of  the  Peoples"  World, 
dated  Saturday,  March  28.  1964? 
Yours  very  truly, 

Don  E.  Johnson. 

I  responded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Americanism  Committee  of  the  South- 
east Post  No.  146  of  the  American  Legion 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  March  30. 

I  would  be  Interested  in  knowing  what  in 
the  world  you  think  I  had  to  do  with  my 
picture  being  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Peoples'  World.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  have  duped  yourself  with  the  guilt 
by  association  philosophy?  What  nonsense. 
Yours  truly. 

One  cannot  take  my  position  on  South 
Vietnam  and  not  receive  mail  of  that 
type,  because  the  people  who  write  such 
mail  are  not  interested  in  the  facts. 
Seldom  do  they  give  evidence  that  they 
resort  to  thinking  of  great  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  government  that  keep  us  free. 

When  a  Senator  fights  in  the  Senate  to 
have  his  Government  keep  faith  with 
the  great  ideal  that  this  country  should 
resort  to  the  rule  of  law— which  we  say 
we  do — instead  of  the  jungle  law  of  force 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  then 
says  it  should  be  applied  to  South  Viet- 
nam, and  says,  quite  frankly  and  un- 
deniably, that  this  country  is  not  doing 
it  there,  one  expects  people  to  write  let- 
ters such  as  this.  But  it  is  a  part  of 
the  liabilities  that  go  with  the  position 
one  holds  in  this  body,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  deterred  by  mail  of  that  type. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  press  my  ad- 
ministration for  some  answers  to  the 
questions  I  have  been  raising. 
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I  have  another  letter  I  wish  to  read. 
It  is  similar  to  the  200  or  more  letters  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
few  days  ago,  from  every  State  In  the 
Union,  and  from  officers,  privates,  and 
sergeants    of    our    Military    Establish- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  in  support  of 
the  position  I  am  taking  on  South  Viet- 
nam.   I  said  before  that  those  letters 
would  have  to  be  published  without  dis- 
closing their  signatures.    I  said  the  let- 
ters were  available  for  Senators  to  read, 
and  I  said  the  letters  were  available  to 
the  White  House  to  read,  if  the  White 
House  wanted  to  read  them.    But,  know- 
ing the  military  as  I  do,  I  know  what 
would  probably  happen  to  any  officer  in 
South  Vietnam  who  wrote  a  letter  of  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  regard  to  his 
position  toward  American  foreign  pol- 
icy in  South  Vietnam.    So  the  Official 
Reporter  will  please  eliminate  the  name 
or  any  identification  mark,  and  return 
the  letter  to  my  office  uncut. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 
Dear     Senator     Moese:     I     thought    you 
might  note  the  enclosed  article  clipped  from 
today's   Saigon   Post.     Also   enclosed   Is  the 
Vietnamese    press    version    of     Ambassador 
Lodge's  and  Mr.  McNamara's  statements.    It 
seems   that  policies   aa   usual   axe   stlU  un- 
decided. 

The  small  article  on  the  L-19  crash,  of 
which  the  lieutenant  has  died,  shows  what 
some  of  our  military  aid  In  southeast  Asia 
has  done  for  us.  As  you  will  note  he  was 
shot  down  by  Cambodian  T-28  fighters. 
This  Is  a  case  of  some  of  our  foreign  aid  com- 
ing back  to  us  In  the  form  of  death  to  our 
own  troops.  This  Is  Just  one  of  many 
instances. 

I  trust  you  wUl  find  these  articles  of 
Interest. 

Yours  truly, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  that  the  member 
of  our  Military  Establishment  in  Saigon 
sent  to  me  also  be  incorporated  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Saigon  Post.  Mar.  28,  19641 
U.S.    AiR    Force    L-19    Missing    Wpth    Two 

Aboard — Khmer-Downed  U.S.  Pilot  Dies 

A  U.S.  Air  Force  L-19  observation  plane  has 
been  reported  missing  In  Quang  Trl  Province 
since  Wednesday  with  two  American  pilots 
aboard  according  to  American  military 
sources. 

The  plane  took  off  from  Khe  Sanh  at  2:15 
p.m.  for  a  2-hour  reconnaissance  flight.  It 
carried  enough  gas  for  approximately  3  hours 
and  40  minutes  of  flight. 

When  the  aircraft  did  not  return  to  Khe 
Sanh  as  scheduled,  a  ground  communications 
check  failed  to  reveal  any  Information  on  Its 
status.  Darkness  and  bad  weather  In  the 
area     prevented     any     Immediate     airborne 

No  emergency  messages  or  position  reports 
were  received  from  the  aircraft  after  It  took 
off.  The  general  area  of  the  L-19's  proposed 
flight  plan  was  searched  Thursday  by  18 
flxed-wlng  aircraft. 

Due  to  bad  weather  in  the  area,  the  search 
could  not  be  started  until  11:10  ajn. 

Two  H-34  helicopters  are  on  standby  for 
medical  evacuation  purposes  and  12  other 
H-34'8  are  on  alert  to  fly  troops  In  to  secure 
the  area  when  the  missing  plane  Is  located. 


The  pilot  Is  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  the  observer  Is  a  VS.  Army  officer. 

The  sources  also  reported  that  the  XJS. 
Air  Force  first  lieutenant  who  piloted  the 
Vietnam  Air  Force  L-19  observation  plane 
shot  down  by  Cambodian  fighter  planes 
March  19  died  Wednesday  at  the  Clark  AU: 
Base  hospital  In  the  Philippines. 

The  pUot  was  evacuated  to  Clark  on  Tues- 
day; at  that  time  he  was  still  In  critical 
condition  with  multiple  Injuries. 

The  L-19  crashed  In  Klen  Tuong  Provlnoe 
about  2.5  miles  this  side  of  the  Cambodian 
border  after  being  fired  on  by  two  Cambodian 
T-28  fighters  painted  gray  with  red  tails. 

[From  the  Saigon  Post,  Mar.  28,  1064] 
U.S.    Pullout    Disastrous;     Victort    8u»«, 
Lodge  Sats — Loss  of  Vhtnaic  Would  En- 
DANOES  Freedom  or  240  Millton  Pbopl* 
U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said 
Thiu-sday  that  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  would  be  disastrous  and  that  neu- 
tralization of  the  country  at  this  time  would 
be  "the  complete  equivalent  ol  Communist 
victory." 

The  Ambassador  also  said.  In  prepared  an- 
swers to  questions  put  by  Associated  Press 
that  persistent  execution  of  existing  civil, 
political  and  military  plans  under  Gen.  Ngu- 
yen Khanh  will  bring  victory — provided  the 
hostile  Influences  stay  within  bounds. 

The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  a  clear  success  for  Communist 
China,  which  wants  to  turn  Vietnam  Into  a 
satellite,  and  would  endanger  a  vast  area  of 
Asia  In  which  240  million  people  live,  he  said. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam  is  so  Important  to  the  United 
States,  the  Ambassador  pointed  out. 

"South  Vietnam  Is  the  hub  of  an  area 
which  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  and  east 
by  Formosa  and  the  Philippines,  on  the  south 
by  Indonesia  and  on  the  west  by  Borneo. 
Communist  seizure  of  South  Vietnam  would 
put  the  Communist  squarely  Into  the  middle 
of  southeast  Asia,  whence  they  could  radiate 
all  over."  he  said. 

The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  have  an 
Incalculable  effect  on  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
with  strong  repercussions  further  west  In 
Thailand  and  Burma,  he  added.  It  would 
shake  Malaysia  to  the  south,  it  would  surely 
threaten  Indonesia.  If  Indonesia  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  resist,  the  Chinese  Oom- 
munlsts  would  be  on  the  front  doorstep  of 
Australia. 

Eastward,  the  repercussions  for  the  Phil- 
ippines and  for  Formosa  would  be  severe,  he 
said.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  south- 
east Asia,  we  are  not  talking  of  some  small 
neck  of  the  woods,  but  of  an  area  about  2,300 
miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  8,000 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west  with  about  240 
million  people. 

"If  the  Communist  Chinese,  using  North 
Vietnam  as  a  catspaw.  were  able  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam,  It  would  be  Interpreted  as  a 
vindication  of  the  fanatic  Chinese  methods 
over  that  of  the  Soviets.  It  would  also  be 
regarded  In  the  free  world  as  reflecting  a 
general  lack  of  ability,  a  lack  of  willpower  by 
the  United  States  to  prevent  Communist  ag- 
gression," he  said. 

The  Ambassador  dismissed  current  criti- 
cism about  the  war  being  in  a  stalemate  with 
little  gain  by  either  side.  He  said  that  under 
General  Khanh  a  new  and  much  stronger 
situation  is  being  created  which  means  that 
In  the  Army  bravery  is  being  rewarded.  "I 
believe  that  persistent  execution  of  the  exist- 
ing clvll-politlcal  and  military  plans  will 
bring  victory — provided  the  hostile  external 
Influences  stay  within  bounds,"  he  added. 

Commenting  on  suggestions  that  the  U.S. 
troops  withdraw  Immediately,  the  Ambas- 
sador said  that  some  VS.  troops  which  are 
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oerformlng  specific  mlsslona  can  be  with!- 
d^.S^  soon  as  their  missions  are  comr 
pleted.  "But  a  general  withdrawal  of  thp 
united  States  at  this  time  ''o^^d  bej^^" 
artrous."  he  reasoned,  "'^e  and  th*.  Viet- 
namese have  built  a  "tro^B  P«l"°fjf""^.^ 

He  said  that  the  cost  to  the  United  Stat^ 
m  dollars  per  year  Is  leas  than  It  cost  to  bulW 
one  airplane  carrier.  "For  us  to  throw  aw»y 
this  Joint  investment,  for  which  brave  man 
have  laid  down  their  lives,  would  be  ln|- 
nrudent.'"  he  emphasized.  i 

The  Ambassador  scored  the  Idea  of  neutra(l- 
Iflm  as  proposed  by  Prance,  as  the  cwnplete 
equivalent  to  Communist  victory  undpr 
present  circumstances.  , 

"In  fact."  he  said,  "the  Communists  \n 
describing  their  Idea  of  victory  always  *« 
the  word  'neutralism'.  But  they  apply  It  «f - 
cluslvely  to  South  Vietnam  and  not  to  tjie 

North."  ,  ...     - 

He  said  that  before  discussing  any  kind  of 
new  relationship  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  the  North  should  stop  aggression 
aealnst  the  South. 

No  conversations  with  North  Vietnam  »re 
even  conceivable  while  thU  Interference  in 
South  Vietnam's  Internal  affairs  is  going  on 
-They  must  withdraw  immediately."  he 
pointed  out. 

The  minute  they  do  so.  there  wlU  be  peace 

he  concluded. 
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(Prom  the  Saigon  Post.  Mar.  I 
More    Men,    Ouns,   Planes   foe 
McNamaka:  Hrr-HANOi  Plan  Not  SHELVfco 
U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
Thursday  night  said  that  the  United  States 
will  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  expanc^  its 
land  and  air  forces  to  press  Its  war  agajnst 
the    Communist    Vletcong.      At    the    s*me 
Ume.   he   did   not   specifically  rule  out  ithe 
possibility  of  direct  South  Vietnamese  1*111- 
tary  action  against  North  Vietnam. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  James  Forrastal 
memorial  dinner  In  Washington,  named  in 
honor  of  America's  World  War  II  Secretary 
of  War,  McNamara  said  that  President  J^n- 
son  approved  12  recommendations  whlc>  he 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  U.S.  .Jblnt 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman,  following  Ijhelr 
5-day  visit  here  early  this  month. 

The  Secretary  did  not  spell  out  In  <>om- 
plete  detail  what  the  12  recommenda- 
tions were,  but  mentioned  the  foUo^ng: 
He  again  reaffirmed  U.S.  support  for  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  In  canfylng 
out  Its  antl-lnsurgency  plam.  Under  the  tolan, 
he  said.  Prime  Minister  Gen.  Nguyen  Ktanh 
Intends  to  supplement  a  national  mobiliza- 
tion plan  program  to  mobilize  all  national 
resources  In  the  struggle.  | 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  quality  of  the 
"new  life"  hamlets  will  be  Improved,  and  will 
be  built  systematically  outward  from  secure 
areas  and  over-extension  will  be  corrected. 
The  secxirlty  forces  will  be  Increased  by  at 
least  50,000  men.     The  present  strength  of 
all  regular  and   paramilitary  forces  lal  now 
about    400.000.      The    armed    forces   wjll    be 
consolidated  and  their  effectiveness  an4  con- 
ditions of  service  will  be  Improved,  hfc  an- 
nounced.    "We  win  provide  required  addi- 
tional material,"  he  said.    "This  will  include 
strengthening  the  Vietnamese  Air  Pore*  with 
better  aircraft  and  Improving  the  m()bllity 
of  the  ground  forces."  I 

McNamara  made  the  rural  probleip  the 
focal  point  of  his  speech.  He  said  ijhat  a 
broad  national  program  Is  to  be  carried  out. 
giving  priority  to  rural  needs.  He  announced 
the  Imminent  establishment  of  an  ad»ilnls- 
tratlve  corps  which  will  Include  teachers, 
health  technicians,  agriculture  workefs  and 
other  technicians.  The  Initial  goal  during 
the  year  1964  will  be  at  least  7,500  additional 
persons,  he  disclosed,  with  the  ultimate  goal 
being  at  least  40.000  technicians  for  thfc  more 


than  8,000  hamlets  in  2,600  villages  and  43 

"^^ThT^slcretary  touched  on  the  topic  of 
carrying  the  war  to  North  Vietnam^  He 
said  It  was  one  of  the  options  before  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  counterlnsurgency 
program  In  South  Vietnam. 

He  said-  "This  course  of  acUon— Its  impli- 
cations and  ways  of  carrying  It  out— has  been 
Srefully  studied.  Whatever  ultimate  course 
of  action  may  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  other 
side.  It  Is  clear  that  actions  under  this  op- 
tion would  be  only  a  supplement  to,  not  a 
substitute  for.  progress  within  South  Viet- 
nam's own  borders." 

McNamara  ruled  out  two  other  options  for 
deallnir  with  the  Vietnamese  problem.  He 
SSryMieTted  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  Its  help,  and  he  said  the 
proposal  for  the  neutralization  of  Vietnam 
would,  in  reality,  be  an  interim  device  to 
permit  Communist  consolidation  and  even- 

'"^McN^a^'noted  that  both  North  Vietnam 
and  Communist  China  regard  their  battle 
for  South  Vietnam  as  a  test  case  for  the 
new  Communist  strategy.  But  be  noted  that 
they  have  different  objectives.  Hanoi  s  ob- 
jective is  limited  to  a  mere  conquest  of  the 
South,  he  said,  while  Pelplng  would  regard 
Hanoi's  victory  as  a  first  step  toward  even- 
tual hegemony  over  the  two,  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia.  „«„„-. 

America's  goal,  McNamara  said.  Is  peace 
and  stability,  both  In  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia.  "When  the  day  comes  when  we  can 
safely  withdraw,  we  can  expect  to  leave  an 
independent  and  stable  Vietnam,  rich  with 
resources  and  bright  with  prospects  for  con- 
tributing to  the  peace  and  Prosperity  of 
southeast  Asia  and  the  world."  he  concluded 


One-Stae  Rank  Created  m  Vietnam  Army 
A  new  rank,  a  one-star  general  has  been 
created  virithln  the  Vietnamese  Army.  It  was 
authoritatively  reported  yesterday. 

The  source  said  the  officers  getting  this 
new  rank  will  be  between  a  full  colonel  and 
the  present  brigadier  general.  Just  why  the 
move  has  been  made  Is  not  known. 

In  Vietnamese,  according  to  the  source, 
the  rank  Is  "chuan  tuong." 

English  translation  of  the  rank  Is  a  prob- 
lem since  the  Vietnamese  brigadier  general 
or  "thleu  tuong"  has  two  stars,  the  major 
treneral,  three,  and  the  lieutenant  general 
four.     So  what  can  this  new  rank  be  called 

^°^?[lff  Ibout  "Junior  general"  for  Vietnam's 
future  one-star  officers? 


[Prom  the  Saigon  Poet.  Mar.  30,  19641 

No  Big  PovraR  Backdrop  for  Khmer  Talks— 

PJj4. U.S.  Senator  Invtted  roR  Look-See 

Prime  Minister  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  on 
Saturday  apparently  tried  to  dissuade  Cam- 
bodia from  demanding  a  Geneva  conference 
to  guarantee  its  neutrality  as  a  prerequisite 
for  resumption  of  the  Vietnamese-Cambo- 
dian border  talks  postponed  early  last  week. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  are  Independent  countries  having 
complete  sovereignty  and  when  it  comes 
to  matters  only  concerning  our  two  coun- 
tries we  should  settle  tipem  between  our- 
selves without  having  recoxirse  to  the 
patronage  of  any  outside  country  or  seek  any 
guarantee  other  than  the  sincerity  and 
friendship  of  two  fraternal  people. 

After  pledging  "strict  respect  for  all  agree- 
ments" the  two  governments  may  sign  "In 
full  freedom  of  action."  he  said  the  Viet- 
namese people  "are  ready  to  welcome"  a 
Cambodian  delegation  which  Prince  Slhan- 
ouk  recently  said  he  might  send  to  Saigon. 
General  Khanh  said  he  and  his  govern- 
ment imderstood  Cambodian  Indignation 
over  the  Chantrea   bombing,  and  we  have 


shown  to  the  world  that  we  know  how  to 
accept  our  responsibilities.  .„,#_. 

"If  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  now  self-re- 
llantly  solve  the  common  problems  between 
thT  two  nations,  they  will  directly  and  ef- 
fectively contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
p'e^Iln  southeast  Asia  and  at  the  ^^e  ti^e 
win  the  esteem  of  the  whole  world  for  the 
Cambodian     and    Vietnamese    people,      he 

^S'eneral  Khanh  made  this  statement  at  a 
45-mlnute  planeslde  press  conference  after 
presiding  over  the  end  of  a  course  for  ob- 
servation  pilots  at  Nha  Trang  Air  Baf. 

Before  Inviting  newsmen  to  ask  questions. 
General  Khanh  made  known  the  press  con- 
ference had  to  be  held  In  Nha  Trang  be- 
clu«  he  had  to  fly  to  Central  Vietnam  on  an 
insnectlon  trip  tnunedlately  after. 

yS.il  to  comment  on  Prince  Sihanouk  s 
most  recent  attitude  In  the  Ugbt  of  his 
"guarantee  Cambodian  neutrality  first  state- 
ment.  the  Prime  Minister  said: 

"On  the  basU  of  that  statement,  I  asked 
myself  why  our  two  nations  can't  get  to- 
gether  directly  to  settle  their  common  prob- 
lems without  always  relying  on  some^eat 
powers  standing  beside  them?  O^jf  y  ^°°°^ 
\  can  guarantee  that  Vietnam  wl  1  respect 
all  the  agreements  It  may  sign  with  Cam- 

'^At  this  point  I  also  want  to  answer  a 
rumor  In  the  press  that  In  the  CambodUn 
incident  the  Vietnamese  Government  acted 
Si  Sie  recommendation  of  the  United  State. 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  Government 
and  myself  made  the  decision  ourselves 
without  any  advice  from  outside. 

"On  the  other  hand,  one  paper  said  to  make 
concessions  to  Cambodia  was  a  shame  to  our 
nation.  They  said  that  because  they  dldnt 
understand  the  matter.  Actually  "  '^" 
force  goes  we  are  stronger  than  Cambodia 
and  precisely  because  of  this  f  [^ngth  we 
must  show  modesty  and  peaceful  intentlonfl^ 
on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  have  the  same 
attitude  towards  a  country  stronger  than  us, 
as  France  for  example. 

For  these  reasons  I  want  to  repeat  that  tna 
Vietnamese  Government  Is  striving  to  re- 
establish normal  relations  with  Cambodia  on 
an  equal  basis. 

In  reply  to  another  question,  he  said  he 
knew  nothing  of  Cambodia's  Intention  to  ex- 
hibit the  Chantrea  victims'  bodies  but  aa 
mltted  that  damage  done  to  the  Cambodian 
border  village  was  heavy. 

"Just  imagine  that  a  1-ton  bomb  makes 
a  crater  36  feet  wide  and  you'd  realize,  he 
drifted  off  in  a  visibly  moved  mood. 

Asked  to  comment  on  a  recent  statement 
bv  U  S  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  that  ex- 
tension of  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  is  not 
entirely  ruled  out,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  was  "a  question  of  grand  strategy,  and 
the  enemy  always  would  like  to  know  whats 

In  ovir  minds."  v.«  ^^ 

"All  I  can  say  as  a  general  Is  that  to  be  on 
the  defensive  Is  to  lose  and  to  be  on  the  of- 
fensive is  to  win.  . 
"However,  military  actions  above  the  17tlx 
parallel  have  Important  International  Impli- 
cations and  I  can't  answer  you  In  detail,  i 
can  only  let  you  know  that  we  can  repay 
communist  aggression,  and  there  are  many 
ways  we  can  do  that,  not  only  with  flags 
flying  and  drums  beating." 

KNOW  BETTER 

In  answer  to  a  newsman's  question  about 
his  reaction  to  a  recent  statement  by  a  U^s. 
Senator  (Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon)  to  the 
effect  that  all  South  Vietnam  "Isn't  worti^ 
the  blood  of  one  American  soldier,"  General 

Khanh  said:  . 

"If  I  were  an  American  citizen.  I  would 
never  vote  for  such  a  Congressnmn.  Be- 
cause the  Americans  In  Vietnam  are  fighting 
for  a  Juflt  cause— freedom— to  oppose  the  in- 


ternational Communists'  Invasion  of  a  small 
nation. 

"I  am  ready  to  Invite  that  Congressman 
to  come  and  live  here  with  the  Americans  in 
the  field.     Then  he  will  know  better." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how  right 
he  is  about  some  of  that  military  aid 
coming  back  to  us.  I  referred  previously 
to  the  incident  when  a  small  military 
plane  was  caught  dropping  a  fire  bomb 
inside  Cambodia,  which  course  of  con- 
duct could  not  possibly  be  justified  on 
humane  grounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  letter. 

Tomorrow,  or  next  day,  or  the  day 
after,  or  in  the  near  future.  I  shall  have 
another  collection  of  letters  to  put  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  many  of 
them  from  South  Vietnam.  News  has 
reached  there  that  some  of  us  in  the 
Senate  dare  to  speak  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  policy.  So  I  am  hearing  from 
them. 

The  next  letter,  Mr.  President,  is  dated 
April  1,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  Today  I  read  an  article  about 
you  In  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes.  I'd 
like  to  congratulate  you  and  say  I'm  behind 
you  100  percent.  Many  others  here  share 
your  viewpoints. 

You  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head"  about  the 
statement  aimed  at  the  Philippine  President. 
We  are  the  only  ones  here  sitting  as  targets 
for  the  Communists.  Believe  me,  the  Reds 
are  hitting  those  targets  too.  And  then 
they  say  we're  not  actually  "in"  the  cold(?) 
war. 

I  also  believe  In  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  should  speak  up.  He's 
evaded  the  situation  long  enough.  I  believe 
this  whole  thing  Is  a  political  scandal  which 
Is  a  100-percent  flop.  It's  all  a  political 
battle  In  the  U.S.  offices. 

As  for  the  fiag  flying  at  half  mast;  It'd 
be  at  half  mast  for  many,  many  days. 

I  also  believe  McNamara  should've  spent 
some  of  his  time  here  talking  to  the  Ameri- 
can GI's  while  he  toured  the  fleld.  No.  he 
spent  It  all  with  the  Vietnamese  and  the  big 
U.S.  officials  who  probably  "snowed"  him. 
If  he  actually  knew  the  situation,  maybe 
he'd  change  his  viewixjlnts. 

The  administration  should  stop  and  think 
of  all  of  our  supplies  that  are  being  shot 
right  back  at  us. 

Sir,  I  appreciated  yovir  article  very  much. 
It  helped  many  of  us  that  read  It.  We're 
glad  to  know  someone  sees  things  right. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  GI's  go  along  with  my 
feelings. 

Again  I  say  "Thank  you"  for  the  support. 
Keep  up  the  flght.     The  righteous  wins. 

P.S. — I'd  appreciate  acknowledgment  If 
possible. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled,  "Saigon 
Criticizes  Position  of  SEATO,"  written 
by  Jacques  Nevard.  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  April  9,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saigon  Criticxzes  PosmON  or  SEATO — Says 
Ban  on  Meeting  Covert  Aggression  Ham- 
pers It 

(By  Jacques  Nevard) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  April  8. — South 
Vietnam  said  today  that  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  was  running  the  risk 
of  becoming  a  "paper  tiger,"  because  It  con- 
sidered Its  role  limited  to  prevention  of  open 
aggression  by  Communists. 

A  statement  Issued  by  the  government  of 
Premier  Nguyen  Khanh  said  that  the  sub- 


versive struggle  being  waged  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  "does  not  require  frontal  at- 
tack, uniformed  soldiers,  or  even  a  battle- 
front." 

The  criticism  of  SEATO  was  a  result  of  re- 
ports here  that  Konthl  Suphamongkhon, 
Secretary  General  of  the  eight-nation  pact, 
said  Monday  In  Manila  that  there  was  no 
military  aggression  In  South  Vietnam  and 
that  the  struggle  there  was  only  an  Internal 
quarrel  between  two  factions. 

FOREIGN    ministers    MEET 

The  Secretary  General,  a  Thai  citizen,  was 
Interviewed  on  his  arrival  In  the  Philippines 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Porelgn  Ministers  of 
the  SEATO  nations — Australia.  Britain, 
France,  New  Zealand.  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  and  the  United  States. 

A  protocol  to  the  1964  treaty  that  estab- 
lished the  alliance  provided  an  umbrella  of 
protection  for  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  although  they  are  not  members. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry, South  Vietnam  said  that  never  In  the 
nearly  10  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
alliance  had  the  Chinese  Communists  com- 
mitted open  aggression,  "except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  the  Indian  frontier." 

The  statement  said  that  "Instead  of  armed 
struggle,"  the  Communists  "preferred  by  far 
an  Intensive  propaganda  campaign  in  ex- 
tremist groups  In  newly  Independent  coun- 
tries, thus  creating  unyielding  infiltrators 
more  dangerous  In  the  long  run  for  seizing 
power  than  a  battalion  of  soldiers." 
classic  ideas  obsolete 

The  Foreign  MlnUtry  said:  "In  another 
order  of  Ideas,  the  classic  concept  of  aggres- 
sive war.  or  rather  traditional  terminology  in 
mUltary  matters.  rUks  being  obsolete.  In- 
ternational law.  which  governs  our  treaties, 
conceives  of  aggressive  war  In  the  form  of 
a  frontal  attack  launched  by  a  uniformed 
army.  But  the  subversive  struggle  Invented 
by  the  Communists,  designed  for  wars  of 
liberation,  does  not  require  a  frontal  at- 
tack, uniformed  soldiers,  or  even  a  battle- 
front.  How.  m  such  cases,  can  one  talk 
about  war  and  aggression,  much  less  about 
Intervention  and  armistice?" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
other  material  here,  but  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  has  arrived  In 
the  Chamber.  I  understand  that  we 
are  to  take  up  another  subject  matter 
tonight — I  am  not  too  sure  whether 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  plan,  but 
this  is  my  speech  on  McNamara's  war 
in  South  Vietnam  for  today.  There  will 
probably  be  another  one  tomorrow  and 
the  day  after,  so  long  as  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  follow  a  course  of 
action  which  I  believe  is  as  unsound  as 
America's  unilateral  action  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  discuss  the  pending  bill 
some  time  today,  but  circumstances  have 
intervened.  Other  Senators  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Chair  and  have  oc- 
cupied the  time  until  this  late  hour.  I 
understand,  too,  that  some  agreement  or 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  it  was 
understood  that  there  would  not  be  an- 
other quorum  call  tonight.  I  believe 
that  arrangement  was  made  to  accom- 
modate a  number  of  Senators  who  are 
now  absent  and  who  desire  to  be  ab- 
sent. 


Under  the  conditions  which  prevail,  it 
would  hardly  be  expected  that  I  would 
make  a  lengthy  address  this  evening  on 
this  important  proposed  legislation  with 
the  Chamber  completely  empty  except 
for  two  Senators  of  the  majority  party 
who  are  now  present,  besides  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  and  with  the  member- 
ship of  the  minority  party,  except  one, 
absent  attending  some  repast,  some  en- 
joyable dinner.  I  hope  that  when  I  speak 
on  the  measure  I  shall  have  the  presence 
of  some  of  our  distinguished  friends 
across  the  aisle  as  well  as  some  of  my 
own  colleagues. 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wish  to  make  the 
observation  that  even  Republicans  must 
eat,  though  the  fare  is  sometimes  a  little 
bit^  scAtitiV 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  in  favor  of 
that,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  recess  im- 
mediately so  that  we  can  all  eat.    I  do 
not  believe  it  Is  fair  to  permit  only  the 
Republicans  to  eat  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  quorum  call. 
While  they  dine,  some  of  us  must  carry 
on.    As  soon  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  returns  and  finishes 
his  remarks,  it  would  be  very  fitting  and 
very  becoming  to  the  dignity  of  this  body 
for  the  Senate  then  to  recess  vmder  the 
previous  order  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning — so  I  look  forward  to  that  mo- 
ment that  I  think  would  be  appropriate 
under  the  conditions  that  now  prevail. 
Mr.  President.  I  spoke  on  the  motion 
to  consider  the  bill  on  the  12th  day  of 
March.    One  day  from  now  that  will  be 
a  calendar  month   ago.     I  have  been 
prepsLred  to  speak  on  the  bill  each  day 
subsequent  to  that  day.    The  reason  I 
have  not  is  that  I  have  had  very  little 
opportunity    to   do   so.     I    have   been 
crowded  off  the  stage.    The  supporters 
of  the  measure  have  taken  up  a  great 
deal  of  the  available  time — and  rightly 
so.    But  to  date  I  have  been  almost  a 
little  peeved  at  times  because  I  could  not 
get  to  speak  routinely  as  the  day  arrived 
for  my  team  to  occupy  the  time.    But 
those  are  inconveniences  that  we  must 
endure  from  time  to  time.    So  having 
suffered  such  inconvenience  and  disap- 
pointment in  the  past,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  expect  me  tonight  under  those  circum- 
stances to  speak  at  any  great  length.    So 
without  serious  objection — and  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  any — when  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from   Oregon   con- 
cludes the  able  address  that  we  have 
been  privileged  to  listen  to,  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate — and  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  agree  that  I  may  make  a 
motion  to  recess  until  the  time  hereto- 
fore agreed  upon. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  may  say  that  for  the  last  9 
years  I  believe  I  have  voted  sigainst  the 
foreign  aid  bill  each  year  and  have  voted 
against  the  appropriation  therefor  as  a 
protest  against  the  kind  of  aid  we  were 
giving  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  giving  it. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  kindness 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  yielding 
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to  me.  I  am  very  thankful  I  had  the  op^ 
portunity  to  make  these  few  remarks.  i 
Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senate* 
from  Arkansas  very  much.  He  was  verj 
kind  to  me.  The  courtesy  he  extended  t<) 
me  is  deeply  appreciated.  | 
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GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  un 
fortunately.  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when 
many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  lat^e 
great  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  who  noV 
lies  in  state  in  the  city  in  Virginia  he  felt 
to  be  his  home. 

It  happens  that  for  reasons  not  im- 
portant at  this  time  I  have  known  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  for  over  45  yeans 
Rather  than  eulogizing  further  his  greax 
record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
moving  and  beautiful  editorial  from  the 
St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  April  6  Ce 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor- 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Apr.  6.  1964] 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthttb 

In  all  the  annals  of  military  history.  th*e 
haa  never  been  a  career  to  excel  that  of  Ge 
eral  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur      T^e 
world  will  almost  surely  never  see  his  lilce 

^^^mpressive    as    they    are.    statistics    aloLe 
cannot  do  justice  to  this  great  and  nojle 
man.    The  youngest  general  in  World  Wail  I, 
^e  youngest  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  our  hls- 
toryf  the  magnincent  architect  of  victory  in 
the   vast  reaches   of  the   Southwest   Pacific 
from   Australia  to   Japan,    the    indomitable 
leader  of  heroic  forces  against  overwhelming 
numbers     In    Korea,     the    most    decorated 
soldier  of  all  time.  Douglas  MacArthur  wafe  a 
ereat  military  commander,  and  much  more_ 
It  was  the  strength  of  his  character  ^nd 
reputation  and  love  for  him  which  held  the 
Filipino  nation  together  In  the  dark  day^of 
the  Japanese  occupation  until  Anal  jl<;Try 
could  be  won.    "I  shall  return"  kept  the  llfeht 
of  liberty  alive  as  nothing  else  could. 

His  overlordshlp  of  Japan  converted  a  vi- 
cious foe  into  a  stanch  and  resolute  allyl  so 
that  the  Japanese  nation  wept  when  tlieu- 
one-time  conqueror  went  home  I 

The  careers  of  many  great  military  leaders 
have  been  but  a  few  years  at  command  r4nK. 
Most  of  the  generals  and  admirals  of  all  jna- 
tlons  and  services  In  World  War  n  served  less 
than  a  decade  as  flag  officers.  General  ^[ac- 
Arthur  wore  the  stars  of  a  general  officer  on 
active  duty  almost  35  years.  ,„,.h„^ 

Yet  the  greatness  of  this  wonderful  lender 
cannot  be  measured  In  military  vlct<.rles 
alone,  though  tens  of  thousands  of  An.er  - 
cans  are  alive  today  because  the  genius  o!  his 
leadership  always  was  equated  w  th  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  American  llve^. 

His  great  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  and 
his  deep  religious  faith  shone  through  aU  his 
words  and  deeds.  He  deeply  believed  that 
God  had  intended  the  United  Statek  of 
America  ever  to  be  a  land  of  courage,  a  land 
to  which  all  the  world  might  look  for  hbnor 
and  decency  and  spiritual  values,  a  lan^  or- 
dained to  be  the  home  of  truth  and  justice, 
a  nation  whose  sterling  example  others  n^ight 
hope  to  emulate  and  follow. 

Thus  he  was  ever  Impatient  of  the  sejcond 
best,  of  the  compromiser  with  evil  and  ojf  the 
doctrine  of  weakness  and  equivocation.!  His 
code  for  his  beloved  Army— "duty.  h|3nor. 
country"— perhaps  the  greatest  speech  In 
ovir  language  since  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 


dress, was  intended  fully  as  much  for  his 
countrymen  as  for  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at 

SjuKlas  MacArthur  served  his  country  long 
and  well  He  set  a  standard  which  will  ever 
be  both  inspiration  and  aspiration  to  those 

who  follow  him.  tt-   »,oh 

He  had  but  one   code— victory.     He   had 

but   one   love-America.     He   had   but   one 

euidlng  principle — honor. 

A  nation  mourns  the  greatest  of  her  sons. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 

Calendar.  ^  ^  ^  4.x,„ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tne 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBLA 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term 
of  3  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 

Mr.  BIBLE.   Mr.  President 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.     The    Senator    from    Nevada    is 

recognized.  -4.    •„   „ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  nomination  of  Walter  N.  Tobriner. 
His  nomination  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
Although  the  temptation  is  great  to 
ask  for  a  quorum  call,  in  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  possibly  the 
interest  In  affairs  which  are  primarily 
limited  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
shall  not  do  so. 

However,  this  is  a  very  important  posi- 
tion It  is  one  which  everyone  who  re- 
sides in  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  in 
the  metropolitan  area  should  follow  with 
intense  interest.  j  *     ♦>, 

The  nomination  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  4  in  favor,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  voting  present 
and  there  being  no  negative  votes. 

The  nominee  was  born  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  July  2,  1902.    He  has  a  fine 
educational   background.     He   has   dis- 
tinguished himself  In  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  for  many  years. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  World  War 
II     He  was  commissioned  as  a  major 
in  the  Air  Force.    He  served  for  many 
years  as  a  professor  of  law,  and  in  that 
respect  followed  the  path  of  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Oregon     [Mr. 
Morse]  as  a  law  professor.    He  taught 
for  many  years  at  the  National  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  from  1930  to  1950.  with 
a  short  time  out  for  military  service.    He 
has  been  repeatedly  recognized  for  his 
fine  community  service. 

I  could  list  many  of  his  achievements 
in  this  regard.  He  has  been  active  with 
the  DemocraUc  Party,  but  I  am  direct- 


ing my  attention  tonight  particularly  to 
the  work  of  this  good  man  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  past  3  years 
or  more.    I  am  familiar  with  his  record. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  is  my  duty  as 
weU  as  my  privilege  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  three  District  Commissioners 
charged  by  law  with  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.    In  that  ca- 
pacity, I  have  had  many  occasions  to 
observe  Mr.  Tobriner's  performance.    I 
find  him  to  be  a  sensitive  man   a  kind 
man  and  a  dedicated  man— dedicated  to 
the  same   principles   and   objectives  to 
which  I  believe  all  of  us  are  dedicated, 
that  is,  to  make  the  Nation's  Capital  a 
better  place  in  which  to  Uve. 

Mr  Tobriner  has  many  problems— as 
all  of  us  have  who  attempt  to  work  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  be- 
lieve primarily  that  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  parts  of  being  either  a  Com- 
missioner in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
serving  on  legislative  or  appropriations 
committees  is  the  cumbersome  way  in 
which  the  government  of  the  Nations 
Capital  is  organized. 

In  that  respect,  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  I  are 
close  together,  because  we  both  believe 
it  is  ironical  that  in  the  capital  of  the 
free  world  its  people  do  not  govern  them- 
selves. The  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
I  see  the  problem  exactly  alike  on  the 
question  of  home  rule.  Of  course,  home 
rule  is  not  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate tonight.  The  nominaUon  of  W^ter 
N  Tobriner  is.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is 
a  proud  moment  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  report  his  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
ate;  and  I  urge  its  confirmation. 

Mr  Tobriner  did  not  particularly  seek 
this  post.  The  position  sought  him. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  knew, 
because  of  the  excellent  service  of  his 
first  3  years,  that  he  had  in  Mr.  Tobriner 
a  dedicated  man,  an  able  man,  and  a  man 
of  great  integrity— a  man  who  should 
continue  in  the  task  on  which  he  had 

started.  ^  ,    ^„ 

There  are  many  problems  to  work  on 
and  to  solve  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  believe  Mr.  Tobriner  knows  those  prob- 
lems as  well  as  any  man  in  the  entire 
metropolitan  area. 

There  is  the  constant  problem  of  n- 
nances,  the  constant  problem  of  revenue, 
the  constant  problem  of  education,  the 
constant  problem  of  welfare,  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  transit,  and  the  prob- 
lem particularly  accentuated  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  that  of  being  a  Feder^ 
city  in  part^-surrounded  on  the  north 
by  the  sovereign  State  of  Maryland,  on 
the  south  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  hedged  in  by  five  or  six  met- 
ropolitan counties  with  different  govern- 
ing boards.    This  has  complicated  the 
difficulties  with  which  not  only  this  man. 
but  the  two  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  those  on  the  con- 
gressional level,  have  wrestled. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  continue 
this  man  in  his  present  position,  and  I 
unhesitatingly  recommend  him  to  the 
Senate. 


As  I  stated  earlier,  I  am  tempted  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  I 
realize  that  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  am 
practical  enough  to  realize  that  occa- 
sionally the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  do  not  receive  the  attention 
which  many  of  us  feel  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Tobriner,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  March 
9,  1964,  entitled  "First  Citizen";  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Star 
for  March  9,  1964,  entitled  "Mr.  Tobriner 
Stays";  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  for  March  3. 
1964,  entitled  "The  Man  We're  Looking 
For";  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  2,  1964,  en- 
titled "Reappoint  Tobriner" ;  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Star  for  March  2, 
1964,  entitled  "Tobriner  Not  Out?"  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Afro  American  of  January  18,  1964,  en- 
titled "Commissioners  Show  Courage"; 
and  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star 
for  January  15,  1964,  entitled  "Man  for 
the  Job." 

I  ask  that  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd  in  full  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, because  they  indicate  the  sense 
of  the  news  media  of  this  area  in  com- 
mending a  man  who  has  done  a  job 
faithfully  and  very  well,  either  urging  his 
reappointment  or  subsequently  compli- 
menting the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  his  appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1964] 
P^ST  Citizen 

Walter  Tobriner  has  been  Washington's 
first  citizen  for  a  number  of  years.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  simply  confirmed  him  In  that 
title  by  asking  him  to  serve  another  term  as 
a  member  of  the  District  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Tobriner's  acceptance  of  the  reappoint- 
ment Is  good  news  for  the  Capital.  It  means 
continuance  of  a  distinguished  career  of 
community  service  and  assurance  to  the 
colonial  dependents  who  live  here  that  they 
will  retain  In  the  top  executive  position  of 
their  municipal  government  the  man  they 
would  have  elected  to  that  office  In  all  proba- 
bility had  their  fellow  Americans  accorded 
them  the  elementary  democratic  right  of 
self-government . 

When  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Walter  Tobriner  piloted  Washing- 
ton through  a  trying  period  of  transition 
from  a  segregated  to  a  desegregated  school 
system;  his  firmness,  patience,  and  tact 
helped  to  make  the  change  a  smooth  and 
salutary  one.  As  president  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  In  his  first  term,  he  achieved 
significant  gains  In  political  freedom  here; 
he  brought  the  police  into  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  by  calling  a  halt  to  the 
practice  of  making  arrests  for  Investigation 
without  probable  cause  to  justify  them;  and 
he  promulgated  a  housing  regulation  which 
will  at  least  diminish  racial  discrimination  in 
regard  to  residence. 

There  is  a  gieat  deal  left  for  him  to  do. 
In  his  second  term  as  Commissioner,  per- 
haps he  will  be  able  to  guide  the  community 
through  a  transition  into  full  ami  genuine 
self-government.  It  Is  good  to  have  him  still 
at  the  helm. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  9,  1964] 
Mr.  Tobriner  Stats 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  appoint 
Walter  Tobriner  for  another  term  as  Dis- 
trict Commissioner  was  based  apparently  on 
several  considerations.  It  Is  a  choice,  how- 
ever, which  can  have  but  one  major  result — 
experienced  and  dedicated  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the   Nation's   Capital. 

Mr.  Tobriner's  combat  experience  makes 
him  a  veteran  of  this  city's  political  wars. 
It  Is  a  peculiar  kind  of  warfare  in  which 
the  opposing  forces  are  unequal  and  in 
which,  therefore,  the  blast-away  technique 
is  more  or  less  ruled  out.  This  is  best 
evidenced  by  Mr.  Tobriner's  comments  after 
his  reappointment  had  been  announced — 
especially  his  statement  that  he  will  "con- 
tinue to  try  to  Improve  relations  with  Con- 
gress so  the  District  can  get  the  appropria- 
tions and  legislation  we  need." 

The  need  to  propitiate  the  lords  and  mas- 
ters on  Capitol  Hill  sometimes  Is  galling. 
The  urge  to  tell  them  where  to  head  In  often 
Is  strong.  Pacts  are  facts,  however,  and  the 
District  has  to  live  with  them.  That  Mr. 
Tobriner  recognizes  this  Is  a  mark  of  com- 
petence, wisdom,  and  one  might  say,  experi- 
ence under  fire. 


[Prom    the   Washington    Dally    News,   Mar. 

3.  1964] 

The  Man   We're  Looking  For 

Walter  N.  Tobriner's  term  as  District 
Commissioner  expires  today,  and  since,  at 
this  writing,  rumors  to  the  contrary,  the 
White  House  apparently  has  not  settled  on 
a  replacement  for  him,  we  again  \irge  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  reappoint  him  to  another 
term. 

Some  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
filling  of  this  post  undoubtedly  results  from 
Mr.  Tobriner's  frank  expression.  In  recent 
months,  of  an  understandable  reluctance 
to  continue  In  a  job  which  Is  long  on  work 
and  short  on  thanks.  There  Is  nothing 
petulant  in  this  regard.  It  Is  Indicative, 
rather,  of  an  honest,  modest,  and  capable 
man's  self-esteem. 

If  the  White  House  Is  looking  for  a  better 
Commissioner  than  Mr.  Tobriner.  It  will  have 
to  search  far  and  wide.  He  has  proved  him- 
self an  able,  quiet,  and  remarkably  effective 
administrator  of  this  city's  affairs — wise, 
fair,  and  beholden  to  no  man.  If  he's  willing 
to  have  another  go  at  it,  as  he  seems  to  be, 
then  why  fool  around? 

fProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2,  1964] 
Reappoint  Tobriner 

Commissioner  Walter  Tobriner's  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
ends  tomorrow.  He  has  not  sought  reap- 
pointment and.  apparently,  does  not  desire 
it.     Nonetheless,  he  should   be  reappointed. 

Commissioner  Tobriner  subordinated  his 
personal  wishes  to  the  community  Interest 
when  he  accepted  reappointment  to  the 
school  board — and  the  city  ever  since  has 
been  gratefvil  and  glad  that  he  did  so.  He 
has  experience  in  waiving  his  own  prefer- 
ences In  order  to  accommodate  the  prefer- 
ences of  his  city  and  It  will  do  him  good  to 
exercise  again  this  endearing  facility. 

The  White  House  might  be  able  to  find 
someone  who  would  better  serve  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  a  narrow  partisan  sense.  It 
might  be  able  to  find  someone  who  would 
better  serve  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some 
other  group  or  class  or  race  Interest.  Com- 
missioner Tobriner  is  not  much  of  a  partisan 
in  this  sense.  But  he  is  a  p{ui.lsan  of  the 
larger  Interests  of  this  city.  He  Is  a  uniting 
and  unifying  force  In  Washington.  All 
groups  have  confidence  In  his  utter  Integrity, 
his  conscientious  impartiality  and  his  sound 
Judgment  on  public  affairs.  He  should  be 
reappointed. 


[Pr6in  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  2,  19641 

Tobriner  Not  Out? 

The  fact  the  the  President  did  not  an- 
nounce the  selection  of  a  new  District  Com- 
missioner on  Satvirday  may  indicate  that  he 
has  not  decided  to  replace  Walter  Tobriner, 
whose  term  expires  tomorrow.  We  hope  this 
Is  the  case,  and  If  It  Is.  we  also  hope  Mr. 
Tobriner  will  be  reappointed.  Parochial 
politics  aside,  we  think  that  all  of  those  who 
have  been  mentioned  Mr.  Tobriner  is  best 
equipped  to  serve  the  Interests  of  Wash- 
ington. And  this  should  be  the  controlling 
consideration. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Afro  American, 
Jan.  18.  1964] 

Commissioners  Show  Courage 

The  first  fair  housing  order  in  the  history 
of  the  District  becomes  effective  Monday, 
January  20. 

On  this  date,  the  Nation's  Capital  joins  12 
States — with  roughly  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country — and  more  than  a 
dozen  cities  which  have  fair  housing  laws 
or  ordinances. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  Issued  the 
District's  regulations  after  more  than  a  year 
of  trying  to  get  the  southern-dominated 
House  District  Committee  to  take  action 
against  hoiising  discrimination. 

While  all  members  of  the  Board  are  de- 
serving of  congratulations  for  their  coura- 
geous action,  special  praise  should  go  to 
Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  President 
of  the  Board. 

While  the  regulation  admittedly  empha- 
sizes conciliation.  It  Is  designed  to  guarantee 
freedom  of  choice  In  housing.  This  means  it 
seeks  to  give  everyone — regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  nationality — an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  buy  or  rent  on  the  open  market. 

We  understand  now  that  certain  southern 
Congressmen  are  outraged  that  the  District 
Commissioners  soioght  to  fxilflll  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  residents  of  the  Nation's  Oapltal. 

Some  of  these  die-hard  segregationists  may 
feel  Inclined  toward  penalizing  the  Board 
of  Commissioners. 

We  hope  these  gentlemen  frc«n  the  South 
will  think  twice  before  giving  expression  to 
their  racial  prejudices. 

While  Washlngtonlans  have  not  always 
agreed  fully  with  either  Commifialoner 
Tobriner  en-  Cc»nmlssloners  John  B.  Duncan 
and  Charles  M.  Diike,  any  action  against  the 
Commissioners  because  of  the  housing  regu- 
lation is  likely  to  precipitate  explosive  action. 

One  such  action  could  be  sit-ins  In  the 
offices  of  southern  Congressmen. 

We  repeat,  the  District  Commissioners 
ought  to  be  congratulated  for  their  coura- 
geous action. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  16.  1904] 
Man  for  the  Job 

With  his  current  appointment  as  District 
Commissioner  due  to  expire  March  3.  Walter 
Tobriner  apparently  has  not  yet  been  asked 
by  the  White  House  to  serve  another  term. 
This  has  to  be  an  oversight.  In  view  of  bis 
ability  and  past  experience.  Mr.  Tobriner  Is 
clearly  the  man  for  the  job. 

Mr.  Tobriner  has  made  it  plain  he  will  not 
actively  solicit  reappointment.  He  has  said 
he  would  seriously  consider  another  term, 
however.  If  asked  by  the  President.  The 
point  Is  that  he  wants  to  be  asked. 

This  Is  not  an  unusual  position.  Mr. 
Tobriner  was  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. He  wants  to  serve  imder  the  new  Pres- 
ident only  if  he  Is  sure  Mr.  Johnson  really 
wants  him. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  Is  more  to  it 
than  that.  The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Tobriner 
has  been  upset  for  some  time  about  what  he 
considers    a   serious    deterioration    in    the 
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traditionally  close  -\-*XS^SoSripeSt 

Comirdsslone».  ^^   ^^  ^^^^        ^ 

th^e  woild^  no  desire,  for  the  Commll- 
sfoners  ?o  run  to  the  White  House  very  of  tjn 
ith  their  problems.  They  have  not  doAe 
To't.  thf  pLt.    Nor  dc^  "  ---X;-/;± 

L"reV^^e?hy  hS  close  associates,  r^^lses  In 
entires  legitimate  concern  about  the  Freii 
dent  3  relations  with  the  Nation's  CapltalJ 
"^  Mr  Johnson  by  all  means  shou  d  sU  do|n 
with  Mr.  Tobrlner  long  enough  to  hear  i^is 
side  of  It. 
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Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President  I  urge  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Tobriner  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  ufs 

trlct  of  Columbia.  i  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President  I  risel  to 
oDDOse  the  nomination.    I  wish  to  tfelk 
?o?Se  Senate  a  Uttle  about  the  Procedire 
that  confronts  us.    If  I  thought  I  nad 
fny  chS^ce  o?  beating  the  nomination 
?^ould  not  have  agreed  to  the  procedure 
Jo  which  I  have  agreed.    I  toow  that 
the  nomination  will  be  cor^tned.   I  hBve 
a  clear  duty,  however   as  a  membe^  of 
thP  rnmmittee  on  which  I  have  seiTvcu 
'for  S^  m^y  year^as  a  Republican;  as 
an  independent,  and  now  as  a  Deino- 
c?atJ-to  make  the  statement  that  I  ^"n 
a^^  to  make.    I  have  lived  with  ^d 
sSered  with  the  problems  of  the  pls- 
t^t  of  Columbia  for  many  years,     I 
believe  the  appointment  of  I^;.ToJ,Hner 
as  a  Commissioner  is  a  mistake.    I  l^ave 
Sreed  that  it  should  be  presented]  to- 
Jdghf  tTat  the  record,  should  be  made, 
and  that  a  voice  vote  on  it  should  be  had 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  substantial  mjjor 
It^of  the  Senate  would  vote  to  cortfinn 

'"^ThTdr  no"  relieve  me  of  my  resbon- 

^TrgJ^-^cO^arrnd^rfaU 
able  chairman^f  the  District  ofl  Co- 
lumbia Committee  has  said  he  afid  I 
a^ee  on  most  matters.    I  believe^  that 
Ltnie     We  are  dealing  here  with  a 
field^n  respect  to^-^ich  we  shan  prob- 
ably be  in  more  disagreement  thwi  we 
Ssually  would  be.  because  of  the  other 
i^«;ues  involved  in  the  nomination.   ^  nave 
2?eld  thai  there  wiU  not  be  a  qUori^ 
oSn  or  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  but  thpt  we 
may  ma\e'  the  record,  have  a  volc0  vote. 

^tn^°he  m^trict  of  Colum^a  CoimU- 

tpe    as  my  chairman  has  said.  I  ,votea 

••preint "    I  felt  that  at  that  stage  of 

theTr^eedings  on  the  Tobriner  iiom  - 

nation   it  was  the  proper  course  ijo  fol- 

Tow     f    elt  that  the  nomination  should 

iome  lo  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  that 

viprp  I  would  of  course,  stand  up  $na  oe 

^oSiiJas  to  Whether  I  would  vot.^or^v 

against  or  vote  "present"  on  the  nomi 

nation.    I  shall  vote  against  it.    , 

I  say  goodnaturedly  that  I  d^agree 
with  my  chairman  that  Mr.  Tobriijer  was 
Tot  particularly  Interested  in  reappoint- 


ment    It  was  not  planned,  at  first,  to 
Reappoint  him.    It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  for  a  period  of  time  another  per- 
son had  been  decided  upon  to  AH  this 
posiUon.    I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  a  good  many  persons  within  the 
Demo?rltic  Party  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Smbia     of    which    Mr.    Tobrmer    is    a 
Sr  brought  persuasive  influences  to 
bear  for  his  reappointment.     Mr.  To- 
briner never  acted  in  a  vacuum  during 
aS  the   time  that  the  representations 
were  being  made.    My  opinion  is  that  he 
wS  very  much  interested  in  reappoint- 
ment  and  worked  to  that  end. 

^at  is  the  major  basis  of  my  oppos  - 
tion  to  Mr   Tobriner?    Mr.  Tobriner  is 
oresident  of  the  District   of   Columbia 
&omSioners.    He  is  the  Comm^sioner 
who  has  under  his  jurisdiction  the  a^- 
mi^traUon  of   the  Washington    D_C 
Police  Force     I  do  not  believe  he  has 
been  doi^ga  good  job  in  tj^at  capacity^ 
In  the  previous  session  of  Congress  i 
announced,  as  a  member  of  the  D^trlct 
o?Solumbia  committee  i"  a  f uhcommit. 
tee  in  which  police  affairs  fall,  that  I  was 
LboS  to  conduct  a  Personal  study  of  a 
good   many   complaints  which  I  have 
been  receiving  in  respect  to  the  Wash- 
^  TJ.   Tsc    Dolice  department  and  the 
SSisUa''tioS  Of  it    \  said  if  I  foimd 
?hS  rny  study  warranted  subsequently 
Skinr  the   committee   to   authorize   a 
SStt^  investigation.  I  would  so  re- 

^^fhave  been  at  work  on  that  study  for 
mLv  weeS  I  wish  tonight  to  discuss 
^rHl^e  of  it.  I  intend  to  continue 
?he  st^y  for  probably  another  2  or  3 

""fhave  made  a  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  united  States  for 
some  assistance,  and  have  conferred  ^^h 
him  and  his  aids  today  outUn^g  the 
general  subjects  on  which  I  should  use 
fo^ecure  his  assistance,  by  way  of  neces- 
sa^  toveSfgations  that  fall  within  the 
p^ei  of  the  comptroller  General  of 

^^!  s^haifubmirto  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  the  very  near  future,  an  official 
riemo^andum  outlining  the  subject  mat- 

J^rson  which  I  desire  his  assistance,  and 
ters  on  wiii^"  J.  v*v,  have    no 

my  official  request  for  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  within  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General,  assist- 
ance will  be  forthcoming. 

T  have  been  involved  in  enough  studies 
and  invesUgations  of  the  administration 
o?cSal  justice  in  this  countrr  over 
the  vears  to  know  how  important  it  is 
Sit  one  check  with  the  greatest  of  care 
and  sc^r^tiny  allegations  that  are  leveled 
aeainst  law  enforcement  officers  at  an 
feveS^  -niat  is  why  I  have  been  proceed- 
ing with  such  care,  and  intend  to  con- 
Unu^ti  do  so.    I  have  no  desire  to  harm 

"7nThe  various  crime  surveys  in  which 
I  have  participated,  including  the  major 
study  that  I  directed  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  1930's.  which  re- 
Sd  in  the  publication  of  five  volumes 
two   of   which  I  wrote   completely.     I 
Dlayed  a  major  part  in  the  writing  and 
Sri  of  tlJe  other  three.    I  was  ven^ 
careful  at  all  times  to  lean  over  back- 
ward in  support  of  objectivity. 


I  intend  to  do  the  same  thing  to  con- 
nection with  my  study  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Department.    If  it  ae- 
velops-and  I  have  gone  far  enough  to 
la  Sfy  me  that  all  odds  are  in  favor  of 
such  a  development— that  a  clear  prima 
Scie  case  exists  m  support  of  many  of 
the  troublesome,  disturbing  al  egat  ons 
thlt  are  made  against  the  District  of 
Columbia   Police    Department    and    its 
Chief  of  Police.  I  shall  in  due  course  sub- 
mit a  resolution  asking  for  a  Senate  in- 
vestigation  through  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  also  recommend  in  support  of 
that  resolution  that  any  funds  which  are 
made  available  for  the  investigation  shall 
be  spent  pursuant  to  the  same  policy 
which^I  re?ommended-and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  unanimously  ap- 
?foved-when  the  the  Senate  a  few  years 
Sgo  voted  $150,000  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Americin  Republics  Affairs  for  what 
the  committee  first  suggested  should  be 
an  investigation.    But  I  suggested  that 
the  language  be  changed  to ''A  stu<i7  of 
united  States  Latin  American  relations. 
After  the  money  had  been  appropri- 
ated I  took  the  position  in  the  subcom- 
STtei-and    it    was    unanimously    ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee— that  all 
riu^h  money  should  be  spent  ^  we 
needed  the  total  amount.    We  did  not 
SSd  it  all.  but  we  spent  a  large  part  of 
it     I  do  not  know  of  a  more  profitable 
expenditure  of  committoe  funds  during 
^service    in   the   Senate   than   that 

^'rsaid.°"The  study  should  not  be  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Foreign  R^- 
fatioS  committee.    We  are  not  quali^ 
fled  experts  on  Latin  America.    But  ii 
we  are  not  qualified  legislative  jurors. 
l\  ha've  no  b'usiness  being  in  the  Senate^ 
All  the  presumptions  mdicate  that  we  are 
qualified    legislative    Jurors.    So   mM^ 
thousands  of  doUars  ought  to  be  spent 
by  S^ering  into  contracts  with  urUver- 
sities  research  foundations,  and  mstitu- 
t  oS  on   whose   staffs   are   recogni^d 
authorities  on  Latin  American  problems_ 
We  ought  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
them  to  prepare  a  series  of  expert  mono- 
graphs on  US.  Latin  American  problwns 
with  recommendations  as  to  what  gov- 
errmiental  action-including  legislative 
action,  as  weU  as  admmistrative  action- 
^ould  be  the  policy  of  our  Government 
vis-a-vis  Latin  America.    We  ought  to 
call  these  experts  down  here  and  get 
Jheir  advice  as  to  what  topics  they  think 

"Xf 4^  dont"  And  the  Senator  who 
seconded  my  motion,  and.  as  I  said  be- 
fore   made  an  eloquent  speech  on  tne 
subject  ^  my  motion  was  the  then  Sen- 
Ttorfrom  MLsachusetts  Jack  Kennedy. 
As  my   good  friend,  the   whip    [Mr 
HUMPHREY],   who   has   come   into   the 
Chamber  knows,  when  the  action  of  the 
SS^mr^ttee.  after  we  took  unantoous 
action  on  the  proposal,  was  P^t  before 
the  full  committee  on  Foreign  Relator^, 
the  full  committee  approved  it-    O^t  oi 
that  was  developed  the  type  of  study 
that  I  want  to  see  develop  from  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Police  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  if  we  come  to 
the  point  that  an  investigation  is  needed. 


That  set  of  objective  research  mono- 
graphs, with  suggested  recommenda- 
tions, was  taken  to  the  White  House  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
where  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
came  from. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  reads  the  mono- 
graphs that  the  experts  prepared  for  us, 
one  will  find  that  every  major  recom- 
mendation of  that  great  program  that 
the  President  subsequently  initiated  and 
enunciated  took  root  in  the  reports  pre- 
pared for  us  by  experts  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs,  and  financed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  grant  of  money  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  American  Republics  Affairs. 

I  have  told  that  story  again  because 
I  want  Senators  to  know  that,  so  far 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
concerned,  I  am  moving  in  coimection 
with  the  police  problems  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  with  the  same  objectivity. 
No  one  would  be  more  pleased  than  I 
if  the  study  ended  with  a  recommenda- 
tion based  upon  a  finding  that  there  is 
no  need  for  that  type  of  investigation. 
But  if  I  were  asked  tonight  if  that  is 
probable,  my  answer  would  be  an  em- 
phatic "No,"  for  I  have  already  dis- 
covered enough  in  regard  to  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Police  Department  to  satis- 
fy me  that  it  is  in  need  of  a  thorough 
overhauling,  procedurally,  policywise. 
and.  in  some  respects,  persoimelwise, 
including  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  discuss  only  one 
phase  of  police  department  policies  to 
which  I  take  strong  exception.  I  have 
on  my  desk  a  list  of  the  actions  of  one 
part  of  the  police  department  for  the 
past  year,  known  as  adjustment  of 
traffic  tickets.  That  is  a  nice-sounding 
phrase— adjustment  of  traffic  tickets.  It 
is  known  in  the  parlance  of  law  enforce- 
ment as  ticketfixing. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  1-foot  ruler— a 
12-inch  ruler.  The  pile  of  documents 
on  my  desk  measures  11%  inches  high. 
But  do  not  think  that  each  of  those 
pages  represents  only  one  ticket.  One 
page  contains  references  to  10  cases. 
Another  one  relates  to  seven.  Another 
relates  to  10.  But  not  all  of  them  are 
limited  to  10,  either.  One  contains  32 
cases.  I  have  a  little  difficulty  reconcil- 
ing that  exhibit  with  police  department 
efficiency.  But  do  not  think  that  these 
documents  represent  all  the  tickets  that 
were  fixed. 

Those  are  only  tickets  that  were 
"fixed"  at  the  precinct  levels.  But  there 
were  more,  although  I  do  not  have  those 
tickets  here.  However,  I  have  received 
some  information,  through  my  very  able 
staff.  I  shall  not  indulge  my  staff  mem- 
bers by  naming  them;  but  they  are  very 
fine,  able  staff  members.  There  is  not 
a  better  staff  on  any  committee.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  think  the  head  of  the  staff  would 
mind  my  paying  him  a  compliment,  be- 
cause he  deserves  it.  He  is  Chet  Smith. 
Mr.  President — one  of  the  most  able  di- 
rectors of  a  professional  staff,  in  my 
judgment,  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  liim.  That  does  not 
mean  we  always  agree;  but  the  staff  is 
a  very  able  one.    The  assistant,  now  sit- 


ting at  my  left,  is  Dick  Judd.  He.  too. 
is  very  able.  We  also  have  a  very  able 
counsel — ^now  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the 
Senate   Chamber— Mr.   Fred   Mclntyre. 

They  have  the  job  of  supplying  us  with 
the  information  we  request,  if  they  can 
get  the  information  for  us — and  they 
have  done  so.  They  have  cooperated 
fully  with  me.  So  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Judd,  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  staff.  I  said, 
"See  whether  you  can  get  a  fairly  reli- 
able estimate  of  other  tickets  that  have 
been  'fixed'  "—or  "adjusted."  to  use  the 
Department's  term. 

Mr.  Smith  advises  me  that  dviring  the 
1963  calendar  year,  the  adjustments  or 
cancellations  at  the  Office  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia— which  means  the  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners,  of 
which  Mr.  Tobriner  is  president — totaled 
an  additional  7,362.    For  the  fiscal  year 


from  Jsuiuary  1.  1960  through  June  30. 

1961 — well,  I  shall  read  the  entire  letter: 

Government  of  the  District  or 

CoLTTMBiA,  Metropolitan  Police 

Department.    TRAmc    Division, 

AjyrU  7, 1964. 
To :  The  Chief  of  Police. 
Through:  The  Executive  Officer. 
Subject:    Comparative  statistical  evaluation 
of  traffic  violation  notices  adjusted  by 
this  Department;   by   fiscal  years,  July 
1    through   June   30   of   the   succeeding 
year. 
In  compliance  with  telephone  request  of 
this  date,  there  is  listed  below  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  most  readUy  avail- 
able source.     The  information  in  reference 
to  the  subject  matter,  consists  of  excerpts 
from  the  "Annual  Report   of  the  Business 
of  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia."    as   forwarded    to   the    Attorney 
General  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and 
reflects  the   work   activities  of  the  Central 
Violations  B\ireau. 


Fiscal  year 


July  1.  1960,  through  June  30.  1961. 
July  1, 1961,  through  June  30.  1962. 
July  1.  1962.  through  June  30.  1963. 
July  1.  1963,  through  Mar.  31.  1964 


Received  trom 
Department 


392,074 
443,635 
494,782 
362, 579 


Withdrawn  by 
Department 


27,492 
28.429 
32.730 
36,077 


Percentage  < 


7.0 
8.4 

7.2 


I  Overall  average  6.86  percent. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  foregoing  tabu- 
lation, the  caption  "Withdrawn  by  De- 
partment" means,  so  the  Department 
states,  "adjusted."  But  I  believe  that  in 
each  case  the  word  "fixed"  would  more 
appropriately  be  used. 

In  coimection  with  the  coltunn  headed 
"Percentage,"  I  point  out  that  the  De- 
partment likes  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
the  figures  "7  percent,"  "6.4  percent." 
"6.8  percent."  "7.2  percent,"  and  "Overall 
average — 6.85  percent."  In  effect,  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  seems  to  me, 
"Those  percentage  figures  show  that  the 
situation  is  not  so  bad." 

However.  I  think  they  show  a  "lousy" 
performance.     When   a  police   depart- 
ment is  issuing  tickets  improperly— al- 
though, of  course,  that  is  a  false  asstunp- 
tion — to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  cancel  7  percent  of  them, 
we  had  better  find  out  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  department.     I  think  we 
wovdd  find  that  some — but  very  few- 
policemen  do  make  mistakes.    However, 
I  think  very  few  of  those  are  mistakes. 
How  do  we  expect  to  maintain  respect 
for  the  law  and  for  the  administration 
of  justice  if  a  system  of  that  kind  is 
maintamed?    Let  no  one  tell  me  that  the 
same  situation  probably  exists  in  other 
cities,  too.     If  it  does,  what  of  that? 
That  is  not  the  correct  way  to  administer 
government  by  law.    The  "fixing"  of  a 
ticket  is  a  rather  serious  matter,  in  my 
judgment.     I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
justified,  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
that  there  really  was  no  reason  for  the 
arrests  or  the  tagging. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 
It    should   be   noted    that   the   foregoing 
data  Is  applicable  to  those  violations  proc- 
essed through  the  Central  Violations  Bureau 
and  refers  primarily  to  those  traffic  violations 
notices  Issued  for  parking  violattons.     This 
Division   does   not   have   available  the   sta- 
tistics for  vlolatltm   notices  issued  by  the 


various  units  of  this  Department  for  ottier 
offenses. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  an  adjust- 
ment rate  of  less  than  10  percent  of  traffic 
violation  notices  Issued,  is  acceptable  and 
favorable. 

Who  says  so?  It  is  not  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Practices  such  as  that  create  the 
impression  that  malfeasance,  "pull," 
favoritism,  politics,  and  graft  have  come 
to  permeate  a  poUce  department  It  la 
no  place  for  such  a  performance.  In- 
stead, the  department  should  adhere  to 
the  old  adaire,  "The  administration  of 
government  must  be  as  pure  as  Caesar's 
wife";  and  so  must  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law. 

The  letter  is  signed  "William  J.  Liver- 
man,  Deputy  Chief  of  Police  in  Charge 
of  Traffic." 

I  say  to  Mr.  Liverman  that  he  will  not 
be  his  own  judge. 

I  point  out  that  not  often  do  those 
statistics,  in  my  judgment,  represent  all 
the  statistics.  Adjustments  are  made  in 
strange  places — not  only  in  the  com- 
missioners' offices,  but  elsewhere,  and  I 
am  very  much  disappointed  about  them. 
I  am  very  much  disappointed  about  a 
president  of  a  board  of  commissioners 
who  lets  such  a  situation  develop.  I 
cannot  vote  tonight  for  a  president  of  a 
board  of  commissioners  who  has  let  it 
develop. 

In  our  study  we  have  to  be  carefxU 
about  that,  because  we  will  talk  with 
people  within  the  department.  We  will 
talk  with  officers  who,  as  we  say,  have 
gripes,  and  officers  who  feel  that  they 
have  had  a  raw  deal  in  connection  with 
promotion  or  some  other  subject.  But 
when  we  conduct  the  kind  of  study  that 
I  am  in  the  process  of  conducting,  we 
have  to  listen  to  them  all,  and  then  be 
the  judge  of  the  reliability  of  the  com- 
plainant, of  the  witness,  as  to  whether 
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or  not  the  officer  Is  what  we  sometimjs 
caU  a  "griper."  or  whether  he  is  an  of- 
ficer who  is  dedicated  to  his  professidn 
and  wishes  to  see  the  poUce  departmett 
administered  on  an  efficient  and  nob^e 
basis  in  all  the  criminal  investigation 
work  that  I  have  ever  been  engaged  iji. 
I  have  cast  aside  information  that  I  haVe 
received  from  those  whom  I  thought  hjd 
an  ax  to  grind  and  were  not  too  reUablt; 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  , 

But  I  have  talked  with  officers  who  affe 
not  in  that  category.  They  tell  me  th^t 
a  considerable  number  of  officers  in  tjje 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department 
write  few  tickets  because  they  have  h^d 
the  sad  experience,  as  they  say.  of  majc- 
ing  fools  of  themselves  by  reason  of  tfie 
tickets  being  fixed,  adjusted,  dropped, 
canceled,  or  whatever  word  may  be  us^. 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  create  a  prob- 
lem of  troubled  morale  in  a  police  de- 
partment than  to  have  the  feeling  e 
that  the  police  officers  will  not  be  s 
ported  in  their  rights.  L 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  a  ^ty 
such  as  Washington.  D.C..  that  the  pojce 
chief  has  a  hard  row.    There  are  miny 
public  officials  around  the  Congress  ^nd 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govemmant. 
through  the  denial  of  home  rule,  ujon 
whom  the  agencies  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment are  dependent.    I  do  not  Use 
the  words  "at  the  mercy  of"  that  s^me 
use    But  they  are  dependent  upon  main- 
taining the  good  will  of  Members  of  Jhe 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  itne 
Government.    These  officers  tell  us  tihat 
tickets  put  on  the  cars  of  Member^  of 
the  Congress  and  Government  offlflials 
have  a  way  of  being  adjusted.    I  do  not 
believe  they  should  be.  , 

Day  before  yesterday  I  was  told  that 
my  administrative  assistant  had  on  occa- 
sion something  to  do  with  having  tfck- 
ets  adjusted.  I  am  a  pretty  tough  task- 
master in  my  ofBce  on  a  question  such  as 
that  I  called  him  in  on  the  carpet,  so 
to  speak.  I  asked:  "Is  there  any  basjs  in 
fact  for  that  statement?" 

He  assured  me  there  was  not.  !  He 
told  me  the  story  or  account.  He  said  I 
have  a  policy.  Sometimes  we  receive 
calls  from  Oregonians  who  have  h^d  a 
little  difficulty  with  the  law  in  thejway 
of  traffic  violations  or  worse."  Myj  ad- 
ministrative assistant  said:  i 

T  follow  what  I  know  is  your  pOhcy. 
We  make  no  adjustments  or  recomjien- 
dations  for  adjustments.  We  tell  them 
to  go  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee." ,  .  .  .J„.  - 
I  told  him  at  the  beginmng  tttat  I 
wished  he  had  come  and  told  me  *bout 
it  first.  He  said.  "Senator,  there  is,  only 
one  Instance  that  I  can  remember _terhen 
I  was  involved  at  all  in  a  probleit  m- 
volving  a  traffic  ticket.  J 

He  spoke  of  Mr.  Bob  Wolf,  who  ^t  the 
time  was  the  top  staff  adviser  ot  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  who  is  now  witji  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  fc  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  in  Wa^lng- 
ton.  in  my  judgment,  on  the  subject  of 
forest  problems,  access  roads,  the  public 
domain,  and  pubUc  roads.  My  adminis- 
trative assistant  said;  "We  had  to  go 
down  to  the  Department  of  the  interior 
for  a  very  important  conference  ^"  °" 


>n  an 


emergency  that  had  arisen.  We  parked 
in  an  area  reserved  for  official  parking. 
I  put  on  my  windshield  the  official  park- 
ing card  that  is  made  available  for  such 
parking.  When  I  came  out.  there  was  a 
ticket  on  my  windshield.  I  saw  a  police 
officer  there.  I  said.  'Didn't  you  see  the 
parking    card    authorizing    us    to   park 

here'' 

"He  said:  'No,  I  did  not  see  it.  If  I 
had  seen  it,  I  wouldn't  have  given  you 
the  ticket.  But  I  have  written  it  all 
out.  and  it  will  have  to  stand.'  " 

My  administrative  assistant  said,  i 
tried  to  convince  the  police  officer  that 
under  those  circumstances  he  himself 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  matter,  and  on 
his  copy  of  the  ticket  set  out  the  fact 
that  the  parking  card  was  on  the  wind- 
shield "  He  said  that  he  refused  to  do 
what  I  requested.  I  came  back  and 
turned  that  card  over  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 
I  said.  "Who  is  Mr.  SulUvan?" 
He  said.  "Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  Capitol 
Police  Chief,  I  think."        ^  ^       , 

As  a  result  of  that,  and  based  upon 
those  facts,  the  ticket  was  adjusted. 

I  said  to  my  administrative  assistant, 
"I  do  not  think  that  was  the  way  to 
handle  it."  I  said,  "After  all,  the  way 
to  handle  it  was  to  stand  trial,  exercising 
your  procedural  rights;  and  if  the  court 
believed  you.  you  would  be  acquitted,  ii 
it  did  not,  you  would  pay  the  fine." 

As  long  as  I  have  been  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  that  has  been 
the  policy  in  my  office.  That  is  the  way 
we  do  business. 

I  had  a  laugh  on  myself  at  the  last 
Mexican     Interparliamentary     Confer- 
ence    I  was  a  little  late  for  dinner  at 
the  Madison  Hotel.    I  parked  my  car  on 
a  street,  the  name  of  which  I  forget  at 
present,  but  it  was  this  side  of  Peoples 
Drug  Store  near  Thomas  Circle,  on  14th 
Street,  I  believe.    I  looked  at  the  sign. 
There  is  a  sign  there  which  reads.    No 
narking"  at  certain  hours.    I  thought  i 
was  within  that  space.    When  I  returned 
from  that  dinner,  which  was  attended 
by  the  President>-and  I  did  not  want  to 
be  late  to  it— I  discovered  a  $5  ticket  on 
my  windshield.     Then  I  looked  up  at 
the  sign.    My  car  was  parked  at  a  sign 
which  read  "No  parking  at  anyUme. 
However,  next  to  that  sign,  there  was 
another  sign  that  limited  parking  to  the 
hours  after  6:30  p.m.,  I  believe. 

So  I  sent  in  my  check,  with  a  note 
suggesting  that  those  signs  be  examined 
to  see  if  they  should  not  be  clarified. 

There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
pay  the  fine,  if  I  am  not  blind,  or  if  I 
am  in  haste.  Or  perhaps  I  should  pay 
for  a  better  pair  of  glasses. 

I  make  the  statement  because,  so  far 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  adjustment  pol- 
icies of  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
approves  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  adjusting 
tickets  bespeaks  some  other  administra- 
tive policies  connected  with  the  police 
department  that  I  shall  bring  out  from 
time  to  time  as  my  study  of  that  sub- 
ject proceeds. 

I  do  not  say  that,  on  the  basis  of  this 
point  and  it  alone,  Mr.  Tobriner's  nomi- 
nation should  not  be  confirmed;  but  I  say 
it  Is  a  part  of  the  record  that  has  caused 


me  to  lose  all  confidence  in  him  and  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  he  is  an  inefficient 
administrator  and  is  not  doing  the  job 
he  should  do  as  the  one  on  the  Com- 
mission who  has  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  police  department. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  support  him. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  basis  of  my 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tobrmer,  namely,  his 
legislative  activities.  .r   v.     u 

Before  I  go  into  that  subject.  I  should 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  a  little  in- 
formation which  has  just  been  supplied 
to  me  by  George  England,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles.  Here  again 
we  have  a  police  department.  These 
figures  deal  with  the  rate  of  automobile 
accidents  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1958,  the  number  of  accidents  was 
19,545;    injured,   7,080:    fatalities,   63. 
In  1959,  22,060;  injured.  8,076;  fatali- 

In  1960,  21,365;  injured,  7,822;  fatali- 
ties, 72.  „^„     r  ^   M 
In  1961,  23.042;  injured,  8,350;  fatali- 

lA  1962,  25,290;  injured,  9,095;  fatali- 

ties  65 

In  1963,  27,955;  injured,  10,320;  fatali- 
ties, 98.  .,  .,    , 

For  1964,  the  figure  is  not  available  for 
the  total  number  of  accidents  and  \n- 
jured,  but  the  fatalities  thus  far  are  35. 
unless  someone  was  killed  today.  The 
number  Is  35  up  to  this  date,  which  com- 
pares with  17  fatalities  at  this  tune  last 

year. 

I  mention  this  because  it  bears  on  an- 
other facet  of  my  study.  I  am  receivmg 
many  complaints  about  the  lax  handling 
of  traffic  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  Washington.  D.C..  Police  Department, 
and  the  failure  of  the  superiors  m  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Police  Department, 
which  means  from  the  Chief  on  down, 
and  which  means  Commissioner  To- 
briner  above  could  do  a  better  job  of 
enforcing  the  traffic  laws. 

We  receive  some  very  interesting  ex- 
planations from  the  officials  as  to  why 
they  are  not  doing  a  better  job  with 
traffic  violations  and  careless  driving 
that  create  accidents,  injuries,  and 
fatalities. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  major 

premises  of  these  rationalizations.    I  am 

aware  that  businesses  are  moving  out  to 

the  suburbs  In  Maryland  and  Virginia, 

outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  I 

have  a  little  difficulty  justifying  loose 

traffic  enforcement  as  an  inducement  to 

people  to  come  into  the  District  to  shop. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Record  a  portion 

of  the  document  dated  September  5, 1962. 

addressed  to  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the 

executive  officer ; 


GOVIBNMENT    OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF 

Columbia,    Metropolitian    Po- 
lice Department,  Traffic  Divi- 

September  5,  1962. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Police. 

Through:  The  executive  ofBcer. 

Subject:  The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
US  Senate,  writes  to  the  President  oi 
the  Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of 
Columbia,  regarding  complaints  he  has 
received  about  a  lack  of  enforcement  or 
parking  regulations  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  . 

Senator   Wayne   Morse,    in   his    attached 

communication  to  the  President  of  the  Board 


of  Commissioners,  D.C.,  states  he  is  receiving 
an  increasing  number  of  complaints  from 
citizens  alleging  that  parking  regulations  are 
not  being  enforced  by  members  of  the  Metro- 
p>olitan  Police  Department.  It  is  specifically 
indicated  that  the  following  types  of  viola- 
tions are  being  ignored  by  pMjIlce  officers: 

1.  Parking  on  sidewalks. 

2.  Pfirklng  on  public  space. 

3.  Parking  on  "red  meters." 

4.  Pfirking  over  24  hours. 

5.  Falling  to  deposit  coin  in  meter. 
Downtown   Washington,   like  most  major 

cities  in  the  Nation,  is  faced  with  many  com- 
plex problems.  Despite  the  advantages  of 
its  central  location  and  the  proximity  to  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  and  other  signifi- 
cant buildings  and  areajs.  the  downtown  area 
is  steadily  losing  ground  as  a  desirable  loca- 
tion for  new  development.  Businesses  have 
been  forced  to  take  energetic  steps  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  attracting  shoppers  to 
halt  declining  retail  sales.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  expended  to  attract  visitors  In 
order  to  bolster  the  economy.  Experts  have 
been  engaged  to  study  this  problem  and 
elaborate  plans  have  been  prepared  for 
revitalizing  the  downtown  area.  Such  plans 
are  of  a  long  range  and  should  serve  to 
solve  some  of  the  existing  traffic  problems. 
However,  the  problem  is  present  now  and 
business  is  not  hesitant  to  criticize  the  Po- 
lice Department  for  any  action  taken  which 
might  serve  to  dlscotu-age  shoppers  from 
doing  business  in  the  downtown  area.  Ap- 
peals made  by  them  cannot  be  ignored  since 
cooperation  from  this  group  is  essential  to 
the  successful  operation  of  this  Department. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  interesting 
document,  signed  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Police,  William  J.  Liverman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  document  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,    Traffic    Division. 

September  5, 1962. 
To:   The  Chief  of  Police. 
Through :  The  executive  officer. 
Subject:  The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse,  U.S. 
Senate,  writes  to  the  President  of  the 
Board    of    Commissioners,    District    of 
Columbia,  regarding  complaints  he  has 
received  about  a  lack  of  enforcement  of 
parking   regulations   in   the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Senator    Watne    Morse,    in    his    attached 
communication    to    the    President    of    the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, states  he  is  receiving  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  complaints  from  citizens  alleging  that 
parking  regulations  are  not  being  enforced 
by  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment.    It  is  specifically  Indicated  that 
the  following  types  of  violations  are  being 
Ignored  by  police  officers: 

1.  Parking  on  sidewalks. 

2.  Parking  on  public  space. 

3.  Parking  on  "red  meters." 

4.  Parking  over  24  hours. 

5.  Palling  to  deposit  coin  In  meter. 
Downtown  Washington,   like   most   major 

cities  In  the  Nation,  Is  faced  with  many  com- 
plex problems.  Despite  the  advantages  of 
its  central  location  and  the  proximity  to  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  and  other  signifi- 
cant buildings  and  areas,  the  downtown  area 
is  steadily  losing  ground  as  a  desirable  loca- 
tion for  new  development.  Businesses  have 
been  forced  to  take  energetic  steps  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  attracting  shoppers  to 
halt  declining  retail  sales.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  expended  to  attract  visitors  in 
order  to  bolster  the  economy.  Experts  have 
been    engaged    to   study   this   problem    and 


elaborate  plans  have  been  prepared  for  revi- 
talizing the  downtown  area.  Such  plans  are 
of  a  long  range  and  should  serve  to  solve 
some  of  the  existing  traffic  problem.  How- 
ever, the  problem  is  present  now  and  b\isl- 
ness  is  not  hesitant  to  criticize  the  Police 
Department  for  any  action  taken  which 
might  serve  to  discourage  shoppers  from  do- 
ing bVLBlness  in  the  downtown  area.  Ap- 
pesLls  made  by  them  cannot  be  ignored  since 
cooperation  from  this  group  is  essential  to 
the  successful  operation  of  this  Department. 
Emergency  situations  frequently  arise 
whereby  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  ar- 
rangements which  will  best  serve  the  public 
interest  without  creating  problems  for  oth- 
ers' use  of  the  highways.  Such  arrangements 
are  not  made  arbitrarily,  but  after  careful 
study  by  police  officials  and  other  interested 
parties.  Whenever  possible,  these  conditions 
are  corrected  by  regulations  or  engineering 
measures.  No  tolerance  is  extended  when  it 
is  indicated  the  special  arrangement  will 
create  a  hazard  for  others  or  impede  the 
movement  of  traffic.  It  is  considered  this  is 
an  element  which  cannot  be  completely  re- 
moved and  that  the  solution  to  such  prob- 
lems must  come  about  through  the  establish- 
ment of  workable  means  designed  to  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  all  parties  Involved. 

Numerous  traffic  problems  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  accelerated  highway  construction 
and  building  program  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    Normal  traffic  patterns  have  been 
disrupted  by  the  closing  of  arterial  streets 
and  the  necessity  for  establishing  traffic  de- 
tours.   Parking  on  many  streets  has  been  re- 
stricted in  order  that  contractors  may  have 
space  to  operate  their  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment.    All  of   this   tends    to   inconvenience 
motorists  in  spite  of   all  efforts  and  plans 
made  by  the  engineers  and  the  police.     It 
creates  problems  for  those  doing  business  or 
residing  in  these  areas  which  can  only  be 
solved  through  completion  of  the   projects. 
All  such  projects  are  kept  under  close  sur- 
veillance  in  order   to   prevent   tmnecessary 
interference  with  the  movement  of  traffic. 
In  many  of  these  areas  which  are  under  con- 
struction and  where  there  are  no  well-defined 
curbs   or    sidewalks,   motorists   do   p>ark   on 
public  space  in  violation  of  existing  regula- 
tions.   Much  of  this  will  be  corrected  when 
the  roadways  are  completed.     Precinct  com- 
manders have  been  alerted  to  these  condi- 
tions and  directed  to  give  it  special  attention. 
There  has  been  no  decline  In  the  nvimber 
of  traffic  tickets  issued  for  parking  law  vio- 
lations.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been 
a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  citations 
issued  by  personnel  of  this  Department,  and 
it  is  considered  that  more  parking  tickets  are 
being  written  today  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment.    The  following  figures  reflect  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  p>arking  tickets  is- 
sued for  all  parking  violations  for  the  periods 
indicated : 

FlscaJ  vear  1959-60,  357,198;  fiscal  year 
1960-61,  375,000;  fiscal  year  1961-62,  426.121. 
Parking  meter  violations  are  receiving  more 
attention  today  than  In  past  years  due  to 
the  addition  of  parking  aids  to  the  enforce- 
ment force.  Statistics  reveal  33,461  such 
tickets  were  paid  January  through  July  1962 
as  compared  with  27.500  for  the  same  period 
in  1961  and  25.373  for  the  same  period  in 
1960.  It  is  felt  that  such  violations  are  not 
being  ignored  and  that  tickets  are  being 
written  on  all  such  cases  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  members  of  this  Department. 

No  doubt  many  vehicles  parked  on  the 
streets  in  excess  of  24  hours  do  not  receive 
tickets  and  are  not  impounded.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  Department  for  several 
years  to  enforce  this  regulation  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  complaints.  Impounding  of  such 
vehicles  creates  a  problem  In  view  of  the 
limited  storage  facilities.  If  all  vehicles  are 
to  be  impounded  for  violating  this  and  the 


other   regulations,   then   additional   storage 
facilities  wUl  be  required. 

Several  steps  have  been  taken  In  recent 
months  designed  to  discourage  motorists 
from  parking  Illegally  on  arterial  streets  dur- 
ing the  traffic  rush  hours.  The  court  au- 
thorized the  doubling  of  collateral  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  impound  a  vehicle  for 
any  violation.  It  was  hoped  this  Increased 
penalty  would  have  a  deterrent  effect.  Signs 
were  erected  on  the  "flow  streets"  Informing 
motorists  that  vehicles  parked  in  violation 
during  certain  hours  will  be  towed  away.  In 
May  and  June  1962.  three  private  towing 
cranes  were  engaged  on  a  contract  basis  to 
augment  the  regular  Police  Department  tow- 
ing force.  In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  mo- 
torists continue  to  park  In  violation  during 
the  peak  hours.  Many  of  these  violators  are 
from  out  of  town  and  not  familiar  with  our 
local  regulations.  Most  of  them  are  very 
critical  when  their  car  is  impounded  and  they 
are  required  to  deposit  $20  collateral  for  the 
violation.  Nevertheless,  nonresident  motor- 
ists are  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  local 
motorists  since  the  primary  concern  in  re- 
moving illegally  parked  vehicles  Is  to  prevent 
congestion. 

The  use  of  private  towing  cranes  during  the 
traffic  rush  hours  was  considered  to  be  a  suc- 
cess: however,  while  this  Department  was 
able  to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  2-month,  three- 
crane  experimental  program,  financing  of  the 
recommended  full  year,  six-crane  program 
would  require  appropriation  of  $70,000  for 
that  purpose.  No  funds  for  the  crane  rental 
program  are  Included  In  the  1963  appropria- 
tion estimates  of  this  Department.  This  divi- 
sion favors  the  use  of  private  cranes  for  the 
removal  of  illegally  parked  vehicles  from  flow 
streets  and  recommends  that  funds  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose.  This  solves  the 
storage  problem  to  a  degree  since  the  vehicles 
towed  by  these  cranes  are  stored  on  private 
property  until  claimed  by  the  owner. 

This  division  plans  to  again  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  "strip"  type  sign  to  be 
placed  on  the  street  side  of  parking  meter 
stanchions  to  vividly  bring  to  attention  of 
motorists  that  vehicles  are  subject  to  being 
Impounded  during  certain  hours.  Many  non- 
resident motorists  complain  that  they  place 
a  coin  in  the  meter  and  do  not  tmderstand 
the  meaning  of  the  "No  standing"  restric- 
tion. 

The  Traffic  Division  does  not  fall  to  take 
energetic  steps  to  correct  all  bona  fide  com- 
plaints called  to  our  attention.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  parking  law  violations  go 
undetected  due  to  manpower  and  other  police 
problems.  This  is  true  In  any  Jurisdiction 
since  It  Is  impossible  to  have  enough  man- 
power to  detect  all  violations.  Quantity  en- 
forcement is  not  the  sole  solution  to  any  traf- 
fic problem.  Enforcement  action  must  be 
based  upon  reasonable  regulations  which  are 
accepted  by  the  public.  Officers  must  exer- 
cise a  certain  amount  of  Judgment  in  the  Is- 
sviance  of  traffic  tickets  In  order  to  gain  the 
respect  of  motorists  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  felt  the  records  refiect  this  De- 
partment does  have  a  sound  traffic  enforce- 
ment program. 

In  view  of  the  general  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, this  report  by  necessity  is  also  very 
general.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
Senator  Morse  be  asked  to  supply  this  divi- 
sion with  specific  Information  In  order  that 
each  complaint  may  be  investigated  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  the  complaint  and  In 
order  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  correct  the 
situation  where  such  action  is  indicated. 
William  J.  Liverman, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police, 

In  Charge  of  Traffic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
one  comment  on  it.  I  believe  we  can  do 
a  better  job  in  maintaining  safety  and 
enforcing  traffic  regulations  and  not  do 
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injury  to  business.  But.  « /e  mvist 
make  a  choice.  I  put  the  safety  of  ciji- 
?e?;5  ahead  of  the  cash  registers  of  a^Y 
bStness  concern  in  Washington.  DC. 
It  is  that  simple  with  me^  I 

I  cannot  understand  this  kmd  of  ex- 
cuse    In  my  judgment,  an  efficient  Job 
Tnot  being'  done  by  the  Washingjon 
Police  Department  in  enforcing  the  lafws 
aSd  traffic  regulations.    The  policemen 
^^  Xm  I  have  talked  say  r^SenaJ>r. 
U  is  understood  that  we  must  be  ratlier 
selectee  •'    It  encourages  laxity,  because 
wrhavea  Deputy  Chief  of  Police  wh0  is 
Tcting  under  a  Chief  of  PoUce  who  se^ms 
to^Ueve  that  if  the  Police  Departmgn 
is  going  to  keep  the  good  will  ^d  sUp- 
S)?t  of  the  business  interests  of  Wa^h- 
SSon,  D.C..  it  should  follow  this  course 

°^*have' another  interesting  document 
dated  rJcember  9.  1963.  to  the  Chief  of 
PoUce.  also  written  by  Mr.  I^verman^e 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police.    Listen— ^n 
ators  will  be  surprised : 

The   enforcement   P^oK^^^^^ ''°''?«*i\llec 
this  Department  has  always  been  on  a  sjlec 

tlve  basis. 
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by  the  police  officer  not  to  be  too  In- 
fluential, but   consider  it  a  matter  of 
equality  in  enforcement  policy  to  drop 
a  charge  if  a  driver  is  influential? 
The  report  continues: 
Traffic  authorities  recognize  this  as  being 
the  nroper  approach  In  any  traffic  law  en- 
forcement prS|ram  designed  to  curtail  traffic 
accidTni   an^thereby   reduce    deaths   and 
injuries. 
That  is  nonsense,  too. 
Continuing: 

There  has  been  no  deviation  fro™  thJ^ 
basic  nrogram  and  it  was  not  considered 
S  infenf  of  the  Commissioners  that  sujh 
a  program  be  abandoned  simply  for  the  p^- 
pose  of  increasing  the  number  of  traffic  ar- 
rests. 

Who  is  responsible  for  that?  Mr.  To- 
briner.  He  is  President  of  the  Board.  He 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  PoUce  Depart- 
ment    He  condones  this  kind  of  pro- 


by 


by 

selec- 


I  shall  read  it  again 
The   enforcement  program  conduct*^ 
this  Department  has  always  been  on  a  sc 
tlve  basis. 

How   can  we   justify   that?    D^  we 
meaTjustice  for  some  and  inJusUca  for 
others ■>    That  is  what  It  adds  up  to. 
^'i'we  ^e  to  maintain  the  confldkce 
of  the  American  people  ij^.^^  atojn^- 
tration  of  Justice  in  any  of  its  brancnes 
butpartVcularly  in  the  adminlstra  iOn  of 
?^al  justice,  we  must  not  adnJ^ter 
criminal  justice  on  a  selective  basia  be- 
cSSTif  we  do.  we  place  the  PoUce  de- 
cent at  the  mercy  of  charges  Uiat 
iThas  gone  corrupt,  that  it  is  a  depart- 
ment of  "pull  and  fix."  that  it^  t^  a 
department  which  keeps  faith  with  that 
?a?dlnal  principle  of  justice  embla^o^ 
and  chiseled  in  stone  over  court  hbi^ 
and  justice  departments.  "Equality  Be- 
fore  the  Law."  ^      ■     ... 

in  discussions  which  I  have  held  with 
persons  whose  reliability  I  am  satisfied 
?^^nd  question,  including  some  ^ol  ce 
SflSrs  the  so-called  selective  process  for 
??e  administration  of  police  department 
Justice  m  the  District  of  Columbjj  has 
brought  the  poUce  department  into  dis- 
rellte  in   many   places.  ,  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  believe  it  is  a  policy  which  Mr 
Tobriner  should  have  stopped,    ^e  has 
not  done  so.    I  cannot  vote  for  hjm.    i 
have  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
his  qualifications.    I  am  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  enforcement  pro- 
gram  of   the   police   department]  is  so 
Elective  that  sometimes  one  cannbt  even 
find  it.    The  selective  process  elm^inates 
it  entirely,  in  some  instances.         1 
Let  me  read  further :  I 

That  is  to  say,  assignments  of  p^sonnel 
are  determined  from  the  facts  der^eloped 
through  the  investigation  of  traffic  aicldento 
as  to  the  location,  time  of  occurrence  and 
types  of  violations  contributing  to  a^ldents. 
anphasls  has  always  been  placed  on |  quality 
rather  than  quantity  enforcement 


What  in  the  world  is  meant  b^  that? 
Does  it  mean  falsification  in  the  stelective 
process?    Will  they  hold  a  drivei^  known 


^lS  me  toll  him  for  his  information 
that  all  they  have  done  by  this  po  icy 
is  to  open  themselves  up  to  an  ugly 
charge  I  am  far  from  finishing  my  study 
on  this  question,  but  I  am  disturbed  over 
the  fact  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  a  heavy  Negro  population,  the  selec- 
tive process  of  enforcement  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Dis- 

All  Senators  know  the  kmd  of  debate 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged-the  great 
problem  of  civil  rights.    We  know  that  to 
the  months  ahead-as  I  stated  in  my  civil 
rights  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day-if  Congre^  f^^%*P„,?^; 
liver   the    Constitution   of    the   United 
States  to  the  Negroes  of  America  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  their  fight  for  those 
rights  will  be  taken  to  the  streete^    They 
have  no  other  place  to  go.     We  have 
already  waited  too  long-a  hundred  years 
too  long— to  deliver  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Negroes  of  Amer- 
ica    If  this  matter  gets  out  of  hand,  ll 
this  martyrdom  attitude,  which  is  tak- 
ing over  tens  of  thousands  of  Negroes  in 
this  country,  many  of  them  young,  but 
not  all.  continues,  and  they  are  confront- 
ed with  the  failure  of  Congress  to  de- 
Uver   them  their   constitutional  rights, 
and  they  take  the  conflict  to  the  streets 
of  America,  we  had  better  be  interested 
in  the  kind   of   police  department  we 
have— not  the  poUce  department  which 
administers  poUce  justice  on  a  selective 
basis,  but  on  a  uniform  basis. 

After  that  speech,  I  received  a  New- 
house  publication  rag  published  m  St. 
Louis  called  "Democratic  Globe.'     The 
publisher  wrote  a  bitter  editorial  gainst 
me.  which  I  have  answered.    I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  published,  but 
I  have  answered  it.   That  speech  of  mine, 
according  to  this  Newhouse  rag  was  sup- 
posed to  be  melting.    I  do  not  know  what 
it  incited.    I  am  accustomed  to  the  New- 
house  type  of  yellow  journalism,  because 
they  publish  the  Oregonian  in  Portland. 
Oreg    It  is  an  eastern  journalistic  com- 
bine   which  has  newspapers  scattered 
across  the  country,  which  give  us  a  very 
low  type  of  journalism. 

All  I  did  was  to  point  out  one  or  tne 
operative  facts  which  exist  in  the  Amer- 
ican social  structure  today.  It  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  ugly  realities.    I  am  not 


a  senator  who  runs  away  from  the  facts 
and  the  realities.  tv,  ♦    t 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  i 
intend  to  bore  in  on  charges  that  are 
made  that  the  Police  Department  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  is  honeycombed  with 
racial  bias.  If  it  is,  the  responsibility 
for  it  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Chief  of  Police  and  on  Mr.  To- 

^I^once  before  reported  it,  but  I  shall 
cite  the  case  again.    I  understand  that 
I  was  the  first  Senator  to   appoint  a 
Negro  patronage  boy  on  his  patronage 
Ust  to  operate  a  Senate  elevator.    He 
was  a  briUiant  boy  from  Jefferson  High 
School  in  Portland.  Oreg..  by  the  name 
of  Ben  Walker.    Some  people  were  a 
litUe  concerned  about  the  appointment. 
I  was  satisfied  that  no  incident  would 
occur.    If  it  did.  we  had  better  get  that 
behind  us.    Following  that  appointment, 
I  was  advised  that  it  was  the  common 
practice  for  Senators,  who  follow  the 
poUcy  of  using  their  patronage  to  put 
the  boys  through  school,  and  use  the  jobs 
as  a  sort  of  scholarship  for  college  stu- 
dents, to  appoint  Negro  boys.    He  was 
one  of  the  finest  young  men  anyone 
could  ever  know. 

After  he  had  served  on  the  elevators 
for  awhile,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Senate  post  office.  It  was  a  better  paying 
job  and  the  hours  available  to  him. 
which  were  early  hours  in  the  morning— 
I  believe  he  started  at  4  or  4:30  a.m.,  on 
that  early  morning  shift-meant  shorter 
hours.  Therefore,  he  was  free  earlier 
in  the  day  to  pursue  his  studies  at  How- 
ard university,  and  later  at  George 
Washington  University. 

After  some  time  he  brought  to  me  a 
very  disturbing  report.    He  said: 
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Senator,  on  the  average  of  about  once  a 
month,  and  sometimes  more  frequently, 
while  I  have  been  walking  to  the  Senate 
Office  Building  early  in  the  morning,  a  Wash- 
ington police  car  has  pulled  up  alongside 
the  curb. 

He  reported  to  me  that  an  officer  would 
get  out  of  the  car  and  proceed  to  interro- 
gate my  patronage  boy.    He  said: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  Have  just  four 
words  that  I  always  try  to  use.  unless  I  have 
a  more  explanatory  statement  to  make,  ana 
those  words  are  "yes.  sir"  and  "no.  sir." 

He  said : 

We  Negroes  know  that  we  l^ad  better  not 
be  taken  to  Jail  in  Washington.  D.C..  if  we 
can  avoid  it. 

I  was  shocked.  „  „       «# 

I  know  that  the  Chief  or  PoUce  of 
Washington.  D.C..  has  been  a  long-time 
advocate  of  arrests  for  investigation.    II 
that  were  the  only  thing  against  him,  it 
would  be  enough  to  disqualify  him  as 
Chief  of  Police.    The  Police  Chief  wants 
his  force  empowered  to  arrest  for  inves- 
tigation.   The  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice Association  was  angry  at  me.   II  they 
wish,  they  can  write  another  letter  to 
me  and  pass  another  resolution  in  their 
lobbying  organization.   I  say  to  the  mem- 
bers  of   the   Washington.   D.C..   Police 
Association.  "When  your  Police  Chief  ad- 
vocates arrests  for  investigation,  which 
was  the  subject  of  your  scurrilous  criti- 
cism of  me.  he  advocates  a  poUce  state 
technique." 


It  was  the  arbitrary  dictatorial  author- 
ity of  the  British  Crown  and  the  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  British  monarchy 
that  gave  rise,  in  part,  to  the  American 
Revolution  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  Crown. 

Freemen  have  always  had  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  against  the  police-state 
tactics  of  police  departments.  Freemen 
have  always  had  to  stand  up  and  guard 
against  power-hungry  law  enforcement 
officers  who,  if  not  checked,  have  the 
human  frailty  of  seeking  to  take  unto 
themselves  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
brutal  power. 

The  advocacy  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  Depart- 
ment of  investigatory  arrests  disqualifies 
him  to  serve  as  Chief  of  Police  of  this  De- 
partment, if  that  were  his  only  disquali- 
fication.   But  he  has  many. 

Let  me  say  to  the  citizens'  organiza- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
are  giving  accolades  and  awards  to  the 
Chief  of  Police,  that  that  does  not  change 
his  record.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  not  be  a  party  to  supporting 
a  chief  of  police  who  advocates  that 
policy. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  colored  patron- 
age boy  of  mine,  named  Ben  Walker,  who 
gave  the  accounts  of  his  being  accosted — 
and  I  use  the  term  advisedly,  because  the 
police  can  accost,  too.  When  a  police 
squad  car  stops  along  a  curb,  and  a  col- 
ored man  is  walking  down  the  sidewalk 
of  that  street,  minding  his  own  business, 
no  police  officer  should  be  allowed  the 
right  to  accost  that  citizen  and  ask  him, 
whether  it  be  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  3 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  or  any  other  time 
of  night.  "Where  are  you  going?  Who 
are  you?  What  are  you  doing  on  this 
sidewalk?" 

Mr.  President,  that  conduct  does  not 
form  the  slightest  basis  of  probable  cause 
for  arrest,  and  the  police  have  no  right 
to  accost  a  person  vmless  his  conduct  is 
such  that  it  gives  justification  for  a  con- 
clusion that  there  is  probable  cause  for 
arrest.  We  are  not  living  in  Russia.  We 
are  not  living  in  Nazi  Germany.  Sup- 
posedly, we  are  living  in  the  citadel  of 
freedom— Washington.  D.C.  That  kind 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  Police  Department  cannot  be 
coimtenanced :  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  no  Intention  of  coun- 
tenancing it.  because  I  know  too  much 
about  what  has  happened  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  in  city  after  city,  when 
police  departments  were  allowed  to  de- 
velop such  tyranny. 

After  the  accosting  of  my  patronage 
boy  on  the  sidewalks  of  Washington,  the 
receptionist  in  my  office.  Miss  Julia 
Johnson,  of  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  decided  to 
give  a  dinner  one  Sunday  night  in  the 
late  spring  for  the  Oregonian  members 
of  my  staff.  She  lives  in  Georgetown. 
She  invited  Ben  Walker  to  the  dinner. 
Why  not? 

He  got  off  the  bus  in  Georgetown.  He 
had  a  little  card  in  his  hand  with  Miss 
Johnson's  address  on  it.  He  was  looking 
up  at  the  numbers  on  the  houses  as  he 
walked  along.  A  police  car  rolled  up  to 
the  curb.  The  officer  rolled  down  the 
window  and  said: 
What  are  you  doing  here? 


Ben  Walker  said: 

I  am  trying  to  find  this  address. 

The  policeman  asked: 

What  do  you  want  that  address  for? 

Ben  said: 

I  tun  going  there  for  dinner. 

The  police  officer  asked : 

Oh.  you  are?  Well,  come  with  me,  and  I 
will  take  you  to  that  house,  and  will  find  out 
what  you  are  going  there  for. 

He  replied: 

No.  you  won't  take  me  there.  I  have  no 
intention  of  appearing  at  the  front  door  of 
the  house  of  my  hostess,  accompanied  by  a 
police  officer. 

Later.  Mr.  Walker  reported  to  me  that 
then  the  officer  said : 

You  will  either  come  with  me  to  that 
house,  or  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  sta- 
tion, or  you  win  get  on  the  next  bus  aoid 
will  leave  this  area. 

Ben  said  to  me : 

Senator,  you  know  we  Negroes  know  bet- 
ter than  to  be  taken  to  a  police  station  if  we 
can  avoid  it. 

So  that  officer  stayed  with  him  imtil 
the  next  bus  arrived;  and  Ben  got  on  the 
bus.  and  went  back  to  his  room;  and 
then  he  telephoned  his  hostess,  and  told 
her  why  he  could  not  be  there. 

That  happened  in  the  Capital  City  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  citadel  of  world  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
shocking  amount  of  racial  bias  within 
the  Police  Department  of  Washington 
D.C.  I  am  worried  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  a  tragedy  were  to  confront  the 
Nation,  with  the  civil  rights  issue  being 
taken  to  the  streets  of  America.  I  am 
worried  about  what  would  happen  in 
Washington.  D.C.  But  later  I  shall  com- 
ment further  on  that  subject. 

So  I  care  not  how  emotionally  aroused 
the  lobbying  organization  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  force,  known  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Association, 
becomes — I  suppose  that  Is  its  name;  I 
will  put  its  exact  title  in  the  Record,  in 
the  interest  of  accuracy — or  whether  it 
takes  umbrage  at  my  disapproval  of  this 
kind  of  conduct  by  the  Chief  of  Police.    I 
have  serious  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  Chief  of  Police  engaging  in  lobby- 
ing activities,  as  he  has  done  and  con- 
tinues  to   do,   seeking   legislation   that 
would  authorize  authority  to  arrest  for 
investigation.    I  have  many  reservations 
as  to  the  lobbying  activities  and  the  pro- 
priety thereof  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   Police    Association,    including    the 
donation  of  baseball  tickets  for  the  first 
baseball  game  each  year  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress.     Why  do 
they  do  that?     What  personal  interest, 
what  comity  of  interest,  what  relation- 
ship exists  between  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Association  that  would  justify  the  asso- 
ciation giving  Members  of  Congress  base- 
ball tickets?    I  do  not  have  to  be  hit  over 
the  head  with  a  basebaU  bat  to  know 
why  it  is  done.    By  doing  It,  they  really 
Insult  the  intelligence  of  every  Member 
of   Congress.     Patterns  become   estab- 
lished around  here. 


People  do  not  mean  to  do  things  that 
are  improper.  But  they  open  themselves 
up,  unnecessarily  and  unfortunately. 
This  is  a  form  of  infiuence  peddling  that 
might  be  helpful  when  the  next  lobby 
drive  is  put  on  for  an  increase  In  pay 
for  Washington.  D.C,  policemen,  and 
other  benefits. 

I  received  a  frulteake  from  this  asso- 
ciation at  Christmastime  last  year.  I 
have  been  in  this  hassle  with  them. 
They  have  made  this  attack  on  me.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  did  right  or  not. 
I  ate  It.  It  did  not  have  any  poison  in  It. 
I  felt  if  I  were  to  send  it  bsuik,  it  would 
be  considered  to  be  a  little  small  of  me. 
They  should  not  have  sent  the  cake. 

The  Washington,  D.C,  Policemen's 
Association  Is  an  out-and-out  lobbjring 
organization.  Do  not  be  fooled  on  that 
score. 

When  I  gather  material  as  to  how 
much  time  they  spend  in  their  lobbying 
activities  and  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
they  spend  their  time  in  that  activity 
when  they  ought  to  be  doing  official 
work.  I  shall  obtain  information  on  that. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  that  sub- 
ject later. 

Because  of  the  courtesy  to  my  chair- 
man, and  my  love  and  affection  for  him, 
at  this  late  hour  I  wish  to  proceed  to  the 
next  point  which  I  wish  to  make.  It  Is 
a  major  point,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
important  material  which  I  have  placed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination  because  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  position 
the  President  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  nominee, 
Mr.  Tobriner,  has  taken  in  regard  to 
various  sections  of  the  so-called  omnibus 
crime  bill,  on  which  hearings  have  been 
held  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  their  attack 
on  me,  the  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  Association  criticized 
me  because  I  had  not  attended  those 
hearings.  However.  Mr.  President,  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  served  notice 
that,  because  of  other  duties.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  those 
hearings.  As  the  Senate  knows,  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  being  the  floor 
leader,  for  President  Kennedy,  for  his 
educational  program ;  and  I  also  had  the 
responsibility  of  taking  that  program 
through  that  committee. 

However.  I  know  this  fleld  fairly  well. 
I  knew  that  undoubtedly  both  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  so-called  omnibus  crime 
bill  would  be  submitted  at  the  commit- 
tee hearing ;  I  knew  that  both  testimony 
for  that  bill  and  testimony  against  it 
would  be  submitted  there.  If  the  Con- 
GRKssiONAL  RECORD  Is  checked,  It  will  be 
found  that  before  the  hearings  were 
held,  I  said  I  would  study  with  great  care 
the  testimony  presented  at  the  hearings, 
and  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  testimony  taken  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  when  the 
matter  comes  up  in  executive  session.  I 
said  I  intended  to  do  it,  and  I  will  do  It. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  studied  that  testi- 
mony. In  particular,  I  studied  the  testi- 
mony of  Commissioner  Tobriner. 
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in  the  interest  of  saving  time  tonight. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  testj- 
mony  be  printed  at  this  point  in  tlje 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ToBRiNrR.  Mr.  Chairman  ^^d  me^^^^^f^ 
of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  say  p«llmlnarl  7 
thRt  the  commissioners  and  the  entire  go? 
"SSnTnl  of  the  District  of  Columbia  sha^e 
with  you  your  concern  respecting  the  mourjt- 
Sg  cr?me'rate  In  the  District  of  Co  um^la 
and  wlU  cooperate  with  you  to  the  fu^fst J^ 
^curmg  projection  against  crUne.  consistent 
with  constitutional  rights.  ^„„a. 

The  commissioners  appreciate  this  oppOr- 
tunltv  to  present  their  views  on  titles  IV  afad 
V  of  iS  ?525  and  on  S.  486^  However,  s^^ce 
I  understand  that  section  506  of  title  V. |as 
th^chalrman  has  so  indicated.  1^  to^%H  .« 
the  subject  of  a  later  hearing  before  this 
committee,  I  shall  reserve  *«  ^^^^J^^J"  ?T; 
ing  my  statement  as  to  the  views  of  the 
S.lunlssloners  on  that  ««<="on^  Ac.^rd  nily. 
nothing  m  the  testimony  I  offer  here  today 
shSS  be  considered  as  being  applicable 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  section  50d  of 

"ThlcHAiRMAN.  That  deals  wltJi  indecU 

publications  which  wUl  be  made  the  subject 

of  a  separate  hearing. 
Mr.  TOBMNiR.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman^ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  We  understand  that  wiat 

you  ie  going  to  say  on  title  V  does  not  hive 

any  relation  to  section  506. 

Mr.  TOBRINER.  Right.  ,  o  ,  ^a 

Sso^SCarm^re^^^^^^^ 

^rch^^rmm^nSs^r  ifg  ^e^ 
Concerned,  and  accordingly  they  welcome  O^e 
interest  in  the  problem  which  t^e  C^^^ress 
18  showing.  However,  for  "asons  which  hey 
wlU  develop  in  the  course  of  these  heJU-lJigs^ 
Se  comml^ssloners.  while  they  favor  certain 
nrovlsions  of  the  bill,  nevertheless,  hafe  a 
SxSSer  of  reservations  concerning  man^  of 
rtTDrovlslons.  As  a  result,  they  have  redom- 
mended  to  this  committee,  in  a  letter  d^ted 
Spt!eLber  13.  1963.  that  the  bill  not  be|  en- 
acted  in  its  present  form.  , 

The    chairman   has    already    incorpoijated 
that  letter  Into  the  record.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Ifl  correct.  It  ha^  al- 
nwij  been  incorporated  Into  the  record.^ 
^.  ToBRiKra.  Title  IV  of  HJl.  7525  haj  the 
effect  of  including  the  crime  of  «>bbejy  in 
the  group  of  crimes  embraced  wlthlnl  the 
te^'^crlLe  of  violence."  as  sPfclflf -^  ^^^^ 
first  section  of  the  act  approved  July  8.  1932^ 
STvlew  of  the  fact  that  the  term  "crU^e  of 
^olence"  as  presently  ^^^^^'l'^^^^'^^ 
tlon  includes  murder,  manslaughter,  rape, 
mavhem     maliciously    disfiguring    another, 

SSactTon.  Iddnaplng.  ^^^S^in^^T^i 
ina   larceny,  any  assault  with  Intent  to  KUi. 

o'miu'rap'e.  or'robbery.  ^-^^^J -\^,^3.f  ?o 
serous  weapon,  or  assault  with  Intetot  to 
for^ltlny  offense  punishable  by  lmp[^n- 
ment  m  the  penitentiary,  it  appears  th*t  the 
Addition  of  the  crime  of  robbery  In  this  ^oup 
;?  ciSes  IS  merely  the  correction  of  an  over- 
siht.  The  Commissioners  favor  this  cjiange 
In  existing  law.  ,  ^  ,    ^ 

Title  V  consists  of  seven  sections  (etclud- 
ing  sec.  506) .  Six  of  these  sections  amend  a 
variety  of  existing  laws,  while  the  seventh 
enacJin  statutory  form  an  eating  District 
of  Columbia  PoUce  regulation  prohibiting 
the  making  of  false  or  fictitious  rep^rtsto 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  The 
sections  of  this  title  have  virtually  nothing 
in  common  with  one  another,  except  that 
several  of  the  sections  either  speclflcftlly  or 
in  effect  change  existing  law  so  as  to  provide 
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for  the  imposition  of  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  upon  convictions  of  «rtaln  speci- 
fied offenses.     On  this  aspect  of  the  general 
nroblem     the    Commissioners    question    the 
effectiveness  of  a  mandatory  "Minimum  pen- 
alty in  the  belief  that  any  such  penalty  not 
only  deprives  the  courts  of  discretion  in  the 
sentencing  of  offenders,  but  also  may.  in  Its 
Effect    be  self-defeating.     If  the  mandatory 
minimum  penalty  be  considered  excessive  by 
a   jury,   the    jury   may   tend   to   acquit   the 
defendant  rather  than  subject  him  to  what 
ft  considers  an  excessively  high  penalty.    In 
View    of    this,    the    Commissioners    question 
whether  a  mandatory  mlnUnum  fealty,  or 
an  increase  In  an  existing  mandatory  mini- 
mum penalty,   will  operate  so  as   to   affect 
materially  the  crime  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict.   Accordingly,  my  comments  respecting 
the  sections  of  title  V  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  a  mandatory  mlnUnum 
penalty,  or  Increasing  an  existing  mandatory 
Minimum  penalty,  should  be  considered  as 
including    the    foregoing    ge^e^^l /°J^,"^* 
concerning  the  efBcacy  of  mandatory  mini- 
mum penalties. 

The  CHAPMAN.  Do  you  have  someone  who 
is  going  to  testify  on  this  subject  of  manda- 
tory minimum  sentence  In  more  detal  ?  My 
understanding  Is  that  Mr.  Clemmer  DU-ector 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections,  will  testify  In  detail  as  to  how 
the  present  penalties  work  under  the  vari- 
ous code  sections. 

Mr  TOBRINER.  Yes;  that  Is  under  his  juris- 
diction, in  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  win  then  withhold  those 
questions,  and  ask  them  of  him. 
Mr.  TOBRINER.  Yes. 

Section  803  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901. 
presently  provides  that  every  Pf  fo«  ,f°°: 
?lcted  of  any  assault  with  Intent  to  klU  or 
commit  rape,  or  to  commit  robbery,  or  of 
mingling  poison  with  food,  drink,  or  medi- 
cine' wiuTlntent  to  kill,  or  of  wllifulg 
poisoning  any  well,  spring,  or  ^  stem  of 
water,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imPf^^^^^J 
for  not  more  than  15  years.  Section  501  of 
HR  7525  amends  this  provision  so  a^  to 
provide  a  mandatory  penalty  of  not  less  than 
?  years.  For  the  reasons  I  have  already 
stated,  the  Commissioners  question  the  de- 
sirability of  this  section  of  the  bill. 

section  502  amends  existing  law  relating 
to  housebreaking  so  as  to  denominate  the 
offense  a*  burglary;   to  provide  ^o^  two  de- 
grees of  such  offense:  and  to  establish  a  mln- 
Sium  and  maximum  penalty  for  each  such 
degree      The  blU  provides  that  burglary  In 
thi  first  degree  Involves  the  breaking  and 
entering,  or  the  entering  without  breaking 
with   criminal   intent,   of   any   dwelling,   or 
room  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment  in  any 
building,  if  any  person  be  in  actual  occupa- 
tion of  any  part  of  such  dwelling  or  sleep- 
ing apartment  at  the  time  of  such  breaking 
and  entering,  or  entering  without  hreaklng^ 
Burglarly  in  the  second  degree  Involves  the 
breeStlng  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  with  criminal  Intent  of  any  dwell- 
ing  bank,  store,  warehouse,  shop,  stable,  or 
other  building,  or  any  apartment  or  room 
whether  at  the  time  occupied  or  not.  or  any 
steamboat,  canalboat.  vessel,  or  other  water- 
craft,  or  railroad  car.  or  any  yard  where  any 
lumber,  coal,  or  other  goods  or  chattels  are 
deposited  and  kept  for  the  Purpose  of  txade^ 
The    penalty     prescribed    for    first     degree 
burglary  is  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  20 
yeaS  nor  more  than  life,  and  for  the  lesser 
offense  of  burglary  in  the  second  degree,  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than   5  years  nor 
more  than  15  years.     In  general,  subject  to 
the  comment  I  have  made  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  mandatory  minimum  penal- 
ties, the  Commissioners  favor  the  enactment 
of  section  502.    They  suggest,  however,  that 
the  language  of  subsection  (b)   of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  823.  would  be  clearer  If  the 


phrase  "whether  at  the  time  occupied  or 
not."  appearing  In  line  8  on  page  18.  were 
changed  to  "regardless  of  whether  any  per- 
son other  than  the  owner  of  the  Pr^i"!^ J^ 
which  such  apartment  or  room  Is  located 
is  entitled  to  the  occupancy  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
commissioners'  position  on  this  section  Is 
that  there  should  not  be  a  minimum  of  20 
years  for  burglary— Is  that  correct? 

Mr  TOBRINER.  We  say  that  there  should  be 
no  minimum  sentence  Imposed  but  that  we 
favor   the    designation   of   burglary   In   two 

"^Se'S^iE.  I  understand  that,  but  you 
are  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  a  minimum 
mandatory  sentence? 

Mr   TOBRINER.  That  Is  correct. 

Section  503  Increases  the  existing  manda- 
tory minimum  penalty  of  6  months  upon 
conviction  of  the  offense  of  robbery  to  a  man- 
datory  minimum  penalty  of  5  years  impris- 
onment. Here  again  the  Commissioners 
question  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
mandatory  minimum  penalty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  I  ask  you  a  question 
there?  Do  you  object  to  the  setting  of  a  min- 
imum penalty  of  6  months  "Pon  conviction 
for  an  offense  such  as  robbery  as  It  Is  now  In 

*^Mr  TOBRINER.  No.  I  would  not  object  to 
that.' because  I  think  that  is  Practically  de- 
minimis  in  respect  to  a  crime  of  that  klnd^ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  wondering  If  you  are 
consistent,  though,  where  you  object  to  mln- 
imums  in  relation  to  the  other  sectlonfi— why 
do  you  not  object  to  a  minimum  sentence 

Mr  TOBRINER.  Because  we  think  that  in 
the  ca*e  of  robbery,  which  is  a  felony,  that 
the  minimum  sentence  currently  prescribed 
is  one  which  any  court  would  normally  give. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  written   into  the 

statute?  ,    ^     ..      _.„«. 

Mr  TOBRINER.  It  is  written  into  the  stat- 
ute but  I  feel  that  It  Is  a  de  minimis  matter, 
and  the  Commissioners  have  no  stroi^  feel- 
ings about  this  item  of  6  months  under  the 
robbery  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  burden  of  your  argu- 
ment up  to  date  on  the  House  passed  bUl  is 
to  oppose  a  minimum  sentence? 

Mr  TOBRINER.  We  do,  sir.  but  I  say  that  a 
sentence  of  6  months  on  a  conviction  for 
robbery  Is  so  minimal  that  I  do  not  feel,  if 
that  were  permitted  to  stay  in  the  statute, 
that  It  would  constitute  any  real  interfer- 
ence with  judicial  discretion. 

The  CHADiMAN.  If  there  were  a  minimum 
sentence  of  6  months  for  these  other  crimes 
you  would  then  have  no  objection? 

Mr  TOBRINER.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  natvue  of  the  crime.  I  would  say  that 
generally  would  be  true.  I  do  not  believe 
that  constitutes  any  substantial  impairment 
in  the  case  of  a  felony  in  the  court's  discre- 
tion, which  we  believe  should  reside  and  re- 
main with  the  judges. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  sentenc- 
ing system  for  burglary,  if  I  understand  It 
correctly,  the  present  sentence  for  house- 
breaking is  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
15  years.  Is  that  the  sentence  that  the  judge 
wovdd  give,  or  would  he  Impose  one  of  10  or 

Mr.  TOBRINER.  It  would  be  within  his  dls- 
creUon  to  give  anything. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  and  does  specifi- 
cally set  the  sentence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  TOBRINER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  TOBRINER.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  an  Inde- 
terminate sentence  law.  If  that  Is  what  you 
are  driving  at. 

The  Chairbian.  That  is  what  I  am  driv- 
ing at  The  offender  Is  convicted  of  house- 
breaking and  he  is  before  the  Judge  for  sen- 
tencing. Now.  my  question  Is.  what  type  of 
a  sentence  can  the  judge  impose? 


Mr.  ToBUNER.  My  recollection  is,  subject 
to  correction,  is  that  he  sentences  him  for 
not  less  than  nor  more  than. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  judge  himself  then 
has  a  statute  to  which  he  can  go  permitting 
him  to  set  the  minimum? 

Mr.  ToBRiNER.  Within  the  confines  of  the 
sentence  prescribed  for  the  individual  crime 
for  which  the  sentence  is  imposed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  TOBRINER.  I  win  have  to  refer  to  some 
of  my  lawyer  friends  here  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  Just  trying  to  find  out 
exactly  how  It  works. 

Mr.  TOBRINER.  I  think  that  Is  true.  Is  Mr. 
Acheson  here  at  the  moment?  Is  that  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Acheson? 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  come 
forward?  Maybe  this  Is  more  properly  In 
your  province. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  will  touch  on  that  In  my 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion then  at  that  point.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  TOBRINER.  Section  504.  generally  relat- 
ing to  the  bribing  of  persons  participating 
In  athletic  contests,  and  offers  to  bribe  such 
persons,  replaces  an  existing  provision  of  law 
having  a  similar  effect.  In  general,  this 
section  of  the  bUl  appears  to  change  existing 
law  only  to  the  extent  of  changing  the  pen- 
alty which  may  be  Imposed  upon  conviction 
of  the  proscribed  offense,  but  otherwise  to 
add  nothing  to  existing  law.  Inasmuch  aa 
the  Commissioners  are  informed  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  need  for  any  change  In 
existing  law  relating  to  this  aspect  of  the 
problem,  the  Commissioners  see  no  need  for 
section  504.  Accordingly  they  recommend 
against  its  enactment. 

Section  505  has  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
court  of  any  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
Imposition  of  an  additional  penalty  for  the 
offense  of  committing  a  crime  of  violence 
when  armed  with,  or  having  readily  avail- 
able, any  pistol  or  other  firearm.  Under  ex- 
isting law.  if  any  person  commits  a  crime  of 
violence  when  armed  with  or  having  readily 
available  a  pistol  or  other  firearm,  he  may. 
in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for 
the  crime,  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
an  additional  terms  of  years,  which  I  believe 
the  statute  says  Is  5  years.  However,  pres- 
ent law  does  not  require  that  such  additional 
term  of  imprisonment  be  imposed,  but  leaves 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Section  505  changes  existing  law  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  it  makes  it  mandatory  that 
the  court  Impose  an  additional  term  of  im- 
prisonment when  a  crime  of  violence  Is  com- 
mitted while  the  offender  Is  In  possession  of. 
or  has  readily  available,  a  pistol  or  other 
firearm.  Second,  the  section  deprives  the 
court  of  authority  to  suspend  sentence  or 
to  place  the  offender  on  probation.  The 
Commissioners  question  the  desirability  of 
depriving  the  court  of  discretion  in  matters 
of  sentencing.  Accordingly  they  are  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  section  505. 

The  Commissioners  question  the  desirabil- 
ity of  section  507  inasmuch  as  it  has  the 
effect  of  requiring  the  imposition  of  a  min- 
imum penalty  upon  conviction  of  a  violation 
of  section  825(a)  of  the  act  of  March  3. 
1901,  prohibiting  the  placing  of  explosives  at 
certain  specified  locations. 

I  shall  now  discuss  section  508.  For  many 
years  the  police  regulations  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  Included  and  presently  Include 
a  provision  prohibiting  the  making  of  a 
false  or  fictitious  report  to  the  MetropoU- 
tan  Police  Department  of  the  commission  of 
any  criminal  offense,  knowing  such  report 
to  be  false  or  fictitious,  or  to  communicate 
or  cause  to  be  communicated  to  such  De- 
partment any  false  information  concern- 
ing the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense 
or  concerning  any  other  matter  or  occurrence 
of  which  the   Metropolitan   Police  Depart- 


ment is  required  to  receive  reportfl,  or  In 
connection  with  which  such  Department  is 
required  to  conduct  an  investigation,  know- 
ing such  Information  to  be  false.  Section 
508  of  the  bUl  Is  merely  a  restatement  of  the 
long-existing  police  regulation,  differing 
therefrom  only  with  respxect  to  the  penalty 
which  may  be  imposed.  The  police  regu- 
lation provides  for  a  penalty  of  a  flre  not 
exceeding  $300  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 10  days.  Section  508  contains  a  penalty 
of  a  fine  not  exceeding  »100  or  Imprisonment 
not  exceeding  6  months,  or  both.  We  con- 
sider the  proposed  change  in  existing  law 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable — unnec- 
essary, In  that  the  penalty  presently  pre- 
scribed for  the  violation  of  the  police  regula- 
tion Is  deemed  adequate  to  the  need;  un- 
desirable, in  that  the  proposed  Increase  in 
the  penalty  for  such  offense  wlU  have  the 
result  of  permitting  persons  accused  of  mak- 
ing false  reports  to  demand  trial  by  Jury  for 
what  in  many  cases  would  not  be  considered 
a  major  offense.  In  view  of  this,  the  Com- 
missioners recommend  against  the  enact- 
ment of  section  508. 

The  two  titles  of  H.B.  7625  that  I  have 
been  discussing  attempt  to  deal.  In  a  limit- 
ed way.  vrtth  the  serious  firearm  problem 
which  exists  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Title  rv,  Incorporating  robbery  In  the 
definition  of  a  crime  of  violence,  has  a  limit- 
ed effect  on  the  problem.  Section  505,  mak- 
ing it  mandatory  that  persons  convicted  of  a 
crime  of  violence  while  armed  be  given  an 
additional  term  of  imprisonment  and  be 
precluded  from  receiving  a  suspended  sen- 
tence or  being  placed  on  probation,  also  has 
a  limited  effect  on  the  problem.  However, 
as  they  have  set  forth  at  some  length  In 
their  report  on  H.R.  7525,  beginning  on  page 
19.  the  Commissioners  are  of  the  view  that 
the  bill  does  not  desd  with  the  serious  in- 
adequacies In  present  law  regarding  the  ac- 
quisition and  possession  of  firearms.  They 
believe  that  an  appropriate  means  of  dealing 
with  this  problem  Is  that  set  forth  In  the 
draft  bill  forwarded  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Commissioners  on  April  5.  1963.  I  submit 
for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  Commissioners' 
draft  bill,  together  with  a  copy  of  their  let- 
ter of  April  5.  1963.  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B.   Johnson.   President.  UJ3.   Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that 
•wiW  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

"April  5,  1963. 
"Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
"President,  U.S.  Senate, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  'To 
amend  the  act  of  July  8,  1932,  relating  to  the 
control  and  possession  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  dangerous  weapons,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

"The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  serious  crimes  In  the  District  by 
more  closely  controlling  the  acquisition  and 
possession  of  certain  dangerous  weapons, 
writh  particular  attention  to  handguns,  which 
the  Commissioners  feel  are  now  too  easily 
available  to  criminal  elements  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"Crimes  committed  in  the  District,  as  else- 
where in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  steadily  on  the  Increase  In  the 
p'ast  few  years.  Many  factors  play  their  part 
in  this  trend.  The  Commissioners  feel  one 
factor  has  been  the  easy  availability  of  the 
implements  of  crime  and  firmly  believe  that 
an  important  step  In  the  direction  of  reduc- 
ing the  crime  rate  is  to  provide  tighter  legal 
control  over  the  possession  of  firearms. 

"Police  records  give  some  indication  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  weapons  situation  in  the 
District.   For  example,  more  than  1,250  hand- 


guns alone  have  been  confiscated  and  de- 
stroyed over  the  past  3  years.  In  addition, 
police  have  confiscated  other  firearms,  such 
as  rifles  and  shotguns.  In  possession  of  per- 
sons in  trouble  with  the  law.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  Informed  that  In  more  than  half 
the  cases  In  which  these  handguns  were  con- 
fiscated the  persons  from  whom  the  weapons 
were  taken  were  charged  with  assatQt  with 
a  dangeroiis  weapon,  armed  robbery,  or  homi- 
cide. Recently,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Dellquency  focused  at- 
tention on  the  easy  availability  of  the  so- 
called  mall-order  guns  In  the  District,  many 
of  which  have  been  confiscated  by  District 
police.  It  was  noted  at  these  hearings  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  an  estimated  800  to  1,000 
firearms  of  all  types  are  confiscated  In  the 
District  each  year. 

"Part  of  the  reason  for  the  general  Influx 
of  guns  into  the  District.  In  the  view  of  the 
Commissioners,  Is  the  existence  of  several 
serious  Inadequacies  In  present  law  regard- 
ing the  acquisition  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms. Accordingly,  the  attached  draft  bill  is 
designed  to  eliminate  those  features  in  exist- 
ing law  considered  to  be  hindering  the  effec- 
tive control  of  guns  and  at  the  same  time 
tighten  other  features  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  control  of  dangerous  weapons 
generally. 

"Weaknesses  contained  in  present  law  al- 
low persons  to  come  Into  possession  of  hand- 
guns without  an  adequate  Investigation  of 
whether  they  should  have  such  weapons 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  stability  and 
lawful  intentions.  For  example,  anyone  In 
the  District  may  keep  a  gun  In  his  home, 
place  of  business  or  on  any  other  land  he 
may  possess  without  smy  requirement  of  any 
type  of  license  whatsoever.  A  license  is  re- 
quired at  present  only  when  a  pistol  Is  car- 
ried on  one's  person  outside  of  his  property 
(sec.  22-3204,  District  of  Coliimbla  Code,  1961 
edition). 

"Another  Inadequacy  In  existing  law  con- 
cerns the  provisions  requiring  a  waiting  pe- 
riod before  a  seller  may  deliver  a  handgun 
to  a  purchaser  (sec.  22-3208,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.  1961  edition).    The  purpose  of 
the  waiting  period  Is  to  give  the  police  an 
opportunity  to  Investigate  the  potential  pur- 
chaser to  determine  If  any  reason  exists  why 
he  should   not  have  the  weapon.     The  re- 
quired waiting  period  may  be  as  brief  as  42 
hours.    This,  police  officials  have  Indicated, 
is  far  too  short  a  period  in  most  Instances 
for  a  thorough  check  to  be  made.     Further, 
the   statute   does   not   provide   specific    au- 
thority for'the  police  to  actually  forbid  the 
delivery  of  the  weapon  in  cases  when  the 
potential    purchaser    is   determined   not   to 
be    qualified    to    possess    one.     In    addition, 
existing  law,  as  It  relates  to  possession  of 
handguns  by  minors,  implies  that  any  person 
under  the  age  of  21  years  is  free  to  have  such 
weapons  except  as  restricted  by  general  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  statute.    Although 
the  law  appears  to  allow  such  possession.  It 
specifically  forbids  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any 
handguns   to  minors  except  by  parents  or 
guardians  (sec.  22-3207,  District  of  Columbia 
Code.    1961    edition).    This    means   that    a 
minor  may  bring  into  the  District  and  have 
in  his  possession  a  handgun  pvu-chased  else- 
where but  Is  not  permitted  to  purchase   a 
handgun  In  the  District.    The  rationale  of  the 
prohibition  against  any  such  purchase  In  the 
District  appears  to  be  that  possession  of  a 
handgun  by  a  minor  Is  considered  undesira- 
ble.   The    Commissioners    believe    the    law 
should  clearly  prohibit  possession  of  hand- 
guns by  persons  under  the  age  of  18  years, 
except   to    permit   certain    activities   \inder 
proper  regulations,  as  for  example,  the  par- 
ticipation in  target  shooting  at  authorized 
locations. 

"These  Inadequacies  are  In  large  part  over- 
come by  the  proposed  amendments  contained 
in  the  draft  bUl.    Other  features  of  existing 
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law  are  also  substantially  strengthened. 
Briefly,  the  major  areas  of  change  propc«ed 
by  the  amendments  would  provide  the  fol- 

'°T  Require   every   person   In  the   District 
(With  exception  of  police,  military  Pe»onnel 
ind  certain  other  groups  that  are  «P«clfic^f 
exempted  or  may  be  exempted  under  regula- 
"rTauthorlty  granted  the  Commissioners) 
JS  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Commissioners 
o?  S  designated  agent  in  order  to  legaJly 
^ess  a  handgun.    When  an  ^PPUcant  dem- 
^trates  that  he  is  a  person  o^J°<^^^°\f 
character    and    responsibility,    the    Commis- 
sioners or  their  designated  ^f^"*  f«. ^^^ 
to  issue  a  permit  for  possession  of  a  handgun 
to  be  kept  in  his  home  or  place  of  ^^^ ess  or 
on  other  land  he  owns  or  possesses.    When  an 
applicant  meets  similar  standards,  in  addi- 
tion to  demonstrating  a  need  for  »  'weapon 
to  protect  his  person  or  property,  the  Com- 
missioners or  their  designated  agent  may  in 
their   discretion   issue  a   permit   to  carry  a 
handgun  on  his  person. 

"2  Prohibit  possession  of  handguns  In  the 
District  by  person  under  18  years  of  age. 
but  allowing  the  Commissioners  regulatory 
authority  to  permit  such  person  to  engage 
in  such  activities  as  target  shooting  and 
competitive  shooting  matches  under  restric- 
tions that  they  may  Impose.  ^  ^  .  „„ 
•'3  Prohibit  the  carrying  about  of  any 
rifle  or  shotgun  anywhere  In  the  District  un- 
less such  weapon  Is  unloaded,  except  that 
the  possession  of  a  loaded  rifle  or  shotgun 
kept  in  one's  home,  place  of  business,  or  on 
other  land  owned  or  leased  by  such  person.  Is 

permitted.  ^     ,        

"4  Require  closer  surveillance  by  law-en- 
forcement authorities  over  the  importation 
and  delivery  of  handguns  Into  the  District 
to  insure  that  these  weapons  not  get  into 
the  hands  of  unqualified  recipients.  The 
Commissioners  or  their  designated  agent  are 
given  clear  authority  to  order  that  no  delivery 
be  made  to  such  person.  No  delivery  or 
transfer  of  any  handgun  would  be  permitted 
by  any  person  unless  he  first  obtelns  written 
permission  to  do  so. 

"5.  Requires  stricter  licensing  of  man\ifac- 
turers  and  dealers  In  weapons  In  the  Dlfl- 
Ulct  Including  those  selling  weapons  at  re- 
tall  and  wholesale  and  those  In  the  business 
of  repairing  firearms,  and  require  records  to 
be  kept  and  reports  to  be  made  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  concerning  weapons  sold  and  re- 
paired and  to  whom  sold  and  delivered. 

"6.  Tighten  existing  provisions  prohibiting 
the  possession  of  a  dangerous  weapon  with 
intent  to  use  It  unlawfully,  Including  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  presumption  that  the  potses- 
slon  of  certain  weapons.  Including  posses- 
sion of  a  pistol  without  a  license,  constitutes 
possession  of  such  weapon  with  intent  to 
use  It  unlawfully. 

'•7.  Require  any  person  desiring  to  purchase 
a  pistol,  machlnegun.  sawed-off  shotgun,  oi 
blackjack  within  the  District  to  flrst  obtain 
a  permit  to  purchase  any  such  weapon. 

"This  latter  provision,  contained  In  sec 
tlon  2  of  the  bill  and  amending  section 
of  the  act  (sec.  22-3208.  District  of  Columbl 
Code,  1961  edition),  has  a  far-reaching  effec 
In  strengthening  existing  law  and  Is  one  o 
the  most  important  features  of  the  bill.    Ttn 
requirement  that  any  purchase  of  a  pistol 
or  any  other  prohibited  weapon  listed,  must 
be  preceded  by  the  granting  of  a  permit  t^ 
purchase   such   weapon    brings   the    District 
within   the  provisions   of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  (15  use  ,  ch.  18)  governing  Inter 
state   traffic  of  firearms.     Section  902(c)    " 
such  act  provides  that: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  license  I 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  transport  or  shl  ) 
any  firearm  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed  manu)- 
facturer  or  dealer  in  any  State  the  laws  df 
which  require  that  a  license  be  obtained  f c  r 
the  purchase  of  such  firearm,  unless  such  II 
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:ense  Is  exhibited  to  such  manufacturer  or 
lealer  by  the  prospective  purchaser." 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  the  permit 
to  purchase  provision,  in  light  of  the  above- 
auoted   provision   of    the   Federal    Firearms 
Act    would  eliminate  In  great  part  the  serl- 
bus'probem  of  mall-order  shipment  of  hand- 
guns to  persons  In  the  District.     For  exam- 
iple   any  licensed  dealer  outside  the  District 
Tor   in  fact,  within  the  District  as  well,  since 
the'  Federal  Firearms  Act  defines  Interstate 
icommerce  to  Include  commerce  within  the 
District)   would  be  required  to  see  evidence 
;of  a  permit  to  purchase  Issued  by  the  Com- 
imlssloners  or  their  designated  agent  before 
shipping  or  transporting  the  weapon  In  ques- 
itlon      Should  a  dealer  fall  to  comply  with 
I  this  requirement,  he  would  face  prosecution 
I  under  the  Federal  statute;  In  addition,  under 
I  the  language  of  the  proposed  bill,  he  would 
also   face  prosecution   under  the   strength- 
ened   District    dangerous    weapons    statute. 
The  Commissioners  have  been  Informed  that 
several  States  now  require  a  permit  (or  some 
equivalent  procedure)    to  purchase  firearms 
bringing  them  within  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act   including  Hawaii.  Massachusetts.  Mlch- 
I  Igan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
North  Carolina. 

"In  developing  the  draft  bill,  the  Commis- 
sioners' legal  staff  has  had  the  close  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  various  Federal  officials, 
including  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
administers  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  In  addition,  Mr. 
David  C.  Acheson,  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dls- 
Ulct  of  Columbia,  has  aided  in  the  drafting 
of  the  amendments.  Mr.  Robert  V.  Murray. 
Chief  of  Police  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  also  given  personal  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter and  has  been  In  communication  with 
high-ranking  officials  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
such  provisions  as  are  now  being  proposed. 

"In  summary,  the  Commissioners  believe 
that  a  need  exists  at  this  time  for  strengthen- 
ing the  District's  dangerous  weapons  statute. 
The  bin  would,  on  one  hand,  continue  to  al- 
low the  possession  of  firearms  by  those  law- 
abiding  citizens  desiring  protection  of  their 
property  and  persons,  under  proper  regula- 
tion so  that  no  qualified  citizen  desiring  pos- 
session of  such  weapon  need  go  unarmed. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  bill  provides  for 
close  control  over  the  importation  and  pos- 
session of  weapons  and  thus  enables  the  au- 
thorities to  take  necessary  steps  to  prevent 
these  weapons  from  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
criminal  elements  or  persons  not  quallfled 
to  possess  them.  Accordingly,  the  Commis- 
sioners most  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  bill. 

"The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
•'President.  Board  of  Commissioners. 
District  of  Columbia." 
"A  blU  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  8,  1932,  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  possession  In  the 
District   of   Coliunbla   of    dangerous   wea- 
pons, and  for  other  purposes 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  con- 
trol the  possession,  sale,  transfer,  and  me  of 
pistols  and  other  dangerous  weapons  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  penalties,  to 
prescribe  rules  of  evidence,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses,  approved  July  8,  1932   (47  Stat.  651), 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  When  used  In  this  Act,  unless 
the  context  otherwise  requires — 

"  '  ( a )    "Pistol"  means  any  firearm,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  with  a  barrel  less  than 


twelve  inches  In  length,  which  will,  or  Is  de- 
signed to,  or  which  may  be  readily  converted 
to.  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  by  the 
action  of  an  explosive. 

"  '(b)  Sawed-off  shotgun  means  any  shot- 
gun or  any  rifle  with  a  barrel  less  than  20 
Inches  In  length. 

"'(c)  "Machlnegun"  means  any  firearm 
which  shoots  automatically  or  semlautomat- 
ically  more  than  12  shots  without  reloading. 
"•(d)  "Rifle"  means  a  weapon,  other  than 
a  sawed-off  shotgun,  designed  or  redesigned 
made  or  remade,  and  Intended  to  be  fired 
from  the  shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned 
and  made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the 
explosive  In  a  fixed  metaUlc  cartridge  to  flre 
only  a  single  projectile  through  a  rifled  bore 
for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

'"(e)  "Shotgun"  means  a  weapon,  other 
than  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  designed  or  re- 
designed, made  or  remade,  and  Intended  to 
be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  designed  or 
redesigned  and  made  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed  shotgun 
shell  to  fire  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number 
of  ball  shot  or  a  single  projectile  for  each 
single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

"'(f)  "Switch-blade  knife"  means  a  knife 
which  has  a  blade  which  opens  automatically 
by  hand  pressure  applied  to  a  button,  spring, 
or  other  device  In  the  handle  of  the  knife. 

"  '(g)  "Gravity  knife"  means  a  knife  which 
has  a  blade  which  Is  released  from  the 
handle  or  sheath  thereof  by  the  force  of 
gravity  or  the  application  of  centrifugal  force 
and  which,  when  released.  Is  locked  In  place 
by  means  of  a  button,  spring,  lever,  or  other 

device 

"  '(h)  "Sell"  and  "purchase"  and  the  vari- 
ous derivatives  of  such  words  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  letting  on  hire,  giving, 
lending,  borrowing,  and  otherwise  trans- 
ferring. ^„     - 

•"(l)  "Crime  of  violence"  means  any  or 
the  following  crimes,  or  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  same,  namely:  Murder,  man- 
slaughter, rape,  mayhem,  maliciously  dis- 
figuring  another,  abduction,  kidnaping, 
burglary,  housebreaking,  larceny,  any  as- 
sault with  intent  to  kill,  commit  rape,  or 
robbery,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
or  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  offense 
punishable  by   Imprisonment  in   the   peni- 

•"(j)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  their  designated  agent.        __  .  ^      . 

"•(k)   "District"    means    the    District    oi 

Columbia."  ^     ,        ».  »„♦ 

"Sec  2  Sections  3  through  14  of  such  Act 
approved  July  8,  1932  (sees.  22-3203  through 
22-3214,  DC.  Code,  1961  ed).  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec  3  (a)  No  person  shall  own  or  keep 
a  pistol',  or  have  a  pistol  In  hU  possession 
or   under   his  control,  within   the   DlBtrlct. 

'"(1)   he  is  under  the  age  of  18  years; 

"'(2)   he  Is  a  drug  addict; 

"  *  (3 )  he  has  been  convicted  In  the  District 
or  elsewhere  of  a  felony;  ,„♦,„„ 

"'(4)  he  has  been  convicted  of  violating 
section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
suppression  of  prostitution  l^the  District  of 
Columbia"  approved  August  15.  1935  (f  Stat. 
651.  as  amended,  section  1  of  t^^e  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  confer  concurrent  J  larlsdlc- 
tlon  on  the  police  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  certain  cases"  approved  Julj  16. 
1912  (37  Stat.  192) .  or  sections  1  and  3  of  tne 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  and  punish 
vagrancy  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Jo[ 
other  purposes"  approved  December  17.  1941 
(55   Stat.    808)    as  amended;    or 

"•(5)  he  Is  not  licensed  under  section  lo 
of  this  Act  and  he  has  been  convicted  of 
violating  any  section  of  this  Act. 

■"(b)  No  person  shall  keep  a  pistol  for,  or 
intentionally  make  a  pistol  available  to.  any 
person  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
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section,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  he  Is  vmder  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or 
that  he  Is  a  drug  addict  or  that  he  has  been 
so  convicted.  Whoever  violates  this  section 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section  16  of 
this  Act.  unless  the  violation  occurs  after 
he  has  been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this 
section,  In  which  case  he  shall  be  Imprtsoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years. 

"  'Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  shall  within  the 
District — 

"  '  ( 1 )  carry  either  openly  or  concealed  on 
or  about  his  person  any  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon  capable  of  being  so  concealed,  except 
as  herein  provided; 

"  '(2)  carry  either  openly  or  concealed  on 
or  about  his  person  or  own  or  have  In  his 
possession  or  under  his  custody  or  control 
any  pistol  without  a  written  permit  therefor 
Issued  to  him  as  provided  In  this  Act; 

"  '(3)    have  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
custody  or  control,  except  In  his  dwelling 
house  or  place  of  business  or  on  other  land 
owned  or  leased  by  him,  any  rifle  or  shotgun, 
unless  such  rifle  or  shotgun  be  unloaded;  or 
'"(4)   own   or  have   In   his   possession   or 
under  his  custody  or  control  any  machine- 
gun,  sawed-off  shotgun,  or  any  instrument  or 
weapon  of  the  kind  commonly  known  as  a 
blackjack,    slung    shot,    slingshot,    sandbag, 
switch-blade   knife,  gravity  knife,  or  metal 
knuckles,  or  any  Instrument,  attachment,  or 
appliance  for  causing  the  flrlng  of  any  fire- 
arm  to  be  silent  or  intended  to  lessen  or 
muffle  the  noise  of  the  firing  of  any  firearm. 
"'(b)     Any    person    within    the    District 
carrying  or  having  in  his  possession  or  under 
his  custody  or  control   any  pistol  for   the 
possession  of  which  a  permit  has  been  Issued 
to  him  as  provided  In  this  Act  shall  have 
such   permit   on   his   i>erson   or   within   his 
immediate  custody.    Any  person  having  such 
possession,  custody,   or  control   of  a   pistol 
shall  upon  demand  exhibit  such  permit  to 
a   duly    appointed    law-enforcement   officer. 
The  failure  of  amy  person  to  exhibit  such 
permit  as  provided  herein  shall  be  cause  for 
the  revocation  of  any  and  all  permits  Issued 
to  him  under  this  Act. 

"'(c)    If  any  person  within  the  District 
voluntarily  delivers  to  a  duly  apF>olnted  law- 
enforcement  officer  any  pistol,  machlnegun, 
sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun,  rlfie,  or  other 
firearm,  or  blackjack,  slung  shot,  slingshot, 
sandbag,    switchblade   knife,    gravity   knife, 
or  metal  knuckles,  or  any  instrument,  at- 
tachment, or  appliance  for  causing  the  flrlng 
of  any  flrearm  to  be  silent  or  Intended  to 
lessen  or  muffie  the  noise  of  the  flrlng  of 
any  flrearm.   under   circumstances   that  do 
not  give  reason  to  believe  that  any  law  other 
than  subsections  (a)   or  (b)   of  this  section 
has  been  violated,  the  voluntary  delivery  of 
such  weapon  or  instrument,  attachment,  or 
appliance  shall  preclude  the  arrest  and  pros- 
ecution of  such  person  on  a  charge  of  vio- 
lating   any    provision    of    such    subsections 
(a)  or  (b)  with  respect  to  such  item  volun- 
tarily delivered.     In  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
delivery   of  any  such    weapon.   Instrument, 
attachment,   or  appliance,  such   Item  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  police  precinct  between 
the  hours  of   7  antemeridian  and  6   post- 
meridian, shall  be  securely  wrapped  and.  In 
the  case  of  a  flrearm,  shall  be  unloaded,  and 
the  bearer  shall  not  have  on  his  person  or 
In  his  Immediate  possession  any  ammunition 
for   such   flrearm.     Any   person   within   the 
District  may  summon  a  police  officer  to  his 
residence  or  place  of  business  for  the  pur- 
pose  of    voluntarily   delivering   to   a    police 
officer  any  such  weapon,  Instrument,  attach- 
ment, or  appliance  which  shall  be  securely 
wrapped,  and  If  a  flrearm,  shall  be  unloaded. 
Any  such  weapon.  Instrument,  attachment, 
or  appliance  delivered  to  any  police  officer 
or  to  any  law-enforcement  officer  shall  be 
disposed   of   in    accordance   with   orders   or 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners. 


"  '(d)  Whoever  violates  thlB  section  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  section  15  of 
this  Act.  vmless  the  violation  occvu*  after 
such  person  has  been  convicted  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  a  violation  of  this  section  or  of  a 
felony,  either  In  the  District  or  In  another 
Jurisdiction.  In  which  case  he  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
10  years. 

"  'Sec  6.  (a)  Sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  following: 

"'(1)  police,  marshals,  sheriffs,  prison  or 
Jail  wardens,  or  their  deputies,  or  law-en- 
forcement agents  of  the  U.S.  Government; 

and 

'"(2)    members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 

United  States,  the  National  Guard,  or  the 
Organized  Reserves,  while  such  members  are 
on  duty. 

"'(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
In  their  discretion  to  make  orders  or  regula- 
tions exempting  frc«n  any  or  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act  any  or 
all  of  the  following  classes  of  persons : 

"'(1)  special  policemen  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  approved  March  3.  1899  (sec. 
4-115,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition),  special  pri- 
vates appointed  pursuant  to  sections  378  and 
379  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the 
District  (sec.  4-113,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition) 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District,  other  than  police,  duly  authorized  to 
carry  weapons; 

"'(2)  employees  of  any  bank,  public  car- 
rier, express,  or  armored-truck  company 
organized  and  operating  in  good  faith  for  the 
transportation  of  money  or  valuables; 

"'(3)  persons  licensed  under  section  9  and 
10  of  this  Act,  and  employees  of  persons  so 
licensed,  engaged  In  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, repairing,  or  dealing  In  the  weap- 
ons referred  to  In  such  sections; 

"'(4)  regularly  enrolled  members  of  any 
organization  duly  authorized  to  purchase  or 
receive  firearms  from  the  United  States; 

"'(5)  members  of  civil  or  educational 
organizations;  and 

"'(6)  persons  engaged  In  target  shooting 
at  diUy  authorized  or  licensed  shooting 
galleries  or  ranges,  or  persons  engaged  In  the 
operation  of  such  shooting  galleries  or 
ranges. 

"'(c)   The    Commissioners    are    also    au- 
thorized to  make  orders  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including, 
without   limitation,   orders   and   regulations 
prescribing  the  form,  content,  and  require- 
ments respecting  the   number  of  copies  of 
reports,   applications,  permits,  and  licenses 
required  under  or  authorized  by  this  Act; 
providing  for  the  keeping  and  disposition  of 
records  by  persons  selling,  purchasing,  manu- 
facturing, repairing,  transporting,  or  deUver- 
Ing  weapons,  instruments,  attachments,  and 
appliances  covered  by  this  Act;  providing  for 
the  carrying  of  a  pistol  to  and  from  a  place 
of  sale  or  repair  or  In  moving  goods  from  one 
place  of  abode  or  business  to  another;  and 
further  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
nesses required  to  be  licensed  under  this  Act. 
"'Sec.  6.  (a)(1)    The  Commissioners  may 
in  their  discretion,  upon  the  written  appli- 
cation of  any  person  having  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dence or  who  conducts  business  within  the 
District,  Issue  a  permit  to  such  person  to 
carry  either  openly  or  concealed  on  or  about 
his   person   a  pistol   within  the   District   if 
the    Commissioners    are    satisfied    that    the 
applicant  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character 
and  is  a  responsible  person  in  the  light  of 
his    age.    reputation,    employment,    medical 
hUtory,   experience  with  firearms,  or  other 
relevant  matters,  and  If  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  a  need 
for  such  pistol  In  order  to  protect  his  person 
or  property. 

"'(2)  The  Conmilssloners  shall,  upon  the 
written  application  of  any  person  having  a 
bona  fide  residence  or  who  conducts  business 
within  the  District.  Issue  a  permit  to  such 


person  to  own  or  have  In  his  possession  or 
under  his  custody  or  control  a  pistol,  but 
may  require  such  person  to  keep  such  pistol 
In  his  dwelling  place  or  place  of  business  or 
on  land  owned  or  possessed  by  him  within 
the  District.  The  Conmilssloners  shall  issue 
such  permit  if  they  are  satisfied  the  appli- 
cant la  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and 
is  a  responsible  person  In  the  light  of  his 
age.  reputation,  employment,  medical  his- 
tory, experience  with  firearms,  ot  other 
relevant  matters. 

"'(3)  Any  permit  Issued  vmder  this  sec- 
tion may  Include  such  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions with  respect  to  the  possession  or 
carrying  about  of  such  pistol  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  Impose.  Any  permit  Issued 
luoder  this  section  may  be  revoked  by  the 
Commissioners  when  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  permittee  no  longer  has  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  issuance  of 
such  a  permit:  Provided,  That  such  revoca- 
tion shall  be  only  upon  written  order,  which 
order  may  be  Issued  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  the  permit.  Upon  service  on  the 
permittee  of  an  order  revoking  any  such  per- 
mit, the  permittee  shall  Immediately  return 
such  permit  to  the  Commissioners.  No  per- 
mit shall  be  of  any  force  or  effect  after  service 
on  the  permittee  of  an  order  revoking  the 
same. 

•"(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  require 
that  each  applicant  for  a  permit  under  this 
Act.  as  a  condition  to  being  issued  such  a 
permit,  be  fingerprinted. 

••'(c)  Each  application  for  a  permit,  or  a 
renewal  thereof,  under  this  section  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  fee  In  an  amount  fixed  by 
the  Commissioners  but  not  exceeding  $6, 
which  shall  be  retained  by  the  District  re- 
gardless of  the  action  taken  with  respect  to 
the  application. 

"'(d)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  prescribe  the  duration  of  such  permit  and 
to  require  renewals  thereof  at  such  times 
as  they  deem  appropriate. 

•'  'Sic.  7.  No  person  shall  within  the  Dis- 
trict sell  any  pistol  to  a  person  who  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  forbidden  by 
this  Act  to  possess  a  pistol,  and  unless  the 
purchaser  Is  personally  known  to  the  seUer  or 
shall  present  clear  evidence  of  his  Identity, 
and  unless  such  person  exhibits  to  the  seller 
a  permit  Issued  by  the  CXimmlssloners  for  the 
purchase  of  such  plsftol. 

•'  'Sec.  8.  (a)  No  person,  except  marshals, 
sheriffs,  prison  or  Jail  wardens,  or  their  depu- 
ties policemen,  or  other  duly  appointed  law- 
enforcement  officers,  shall  purchase  any  pistol 
within  the  District  without  first  obtaining 
a  permit  from  the  Commissioners  to  purchase 
such  pistol.  An  application  for  a  permit  to 
purchase  a  pistol  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioners who  shall  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  cause  an  investigation  to  be 
made  to  determine  whether  the  applicant  Is 
quallfled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
receive,  own,  or  possess  any  such  pistol.  At 
the  time  of  making  a  purchase  of  a  pistol  the 
purchaser  shall  exhibit  to  the  seller  a  per- 
mit to  purchase  such  pistol  Issued  by  the 
Commissioners  and  no  seller  shall  deliver 
any  pistol  to  any  person  unless  such  permit 
is  exhibited  to  him  and  he  makes  a  record 
of  such  permit  to  pvirchase.  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulation. 

'••(b)  No  person  shall  ship,  transport  for 
delivery,  or  deliver  to  any  person  within  the 
District  any  pistol  or  any  package  which 
such  shipper,  transporter,  or  deliverer  has 
reason  to  believe  contains  one  or  more  pis- 
tols, without  first  notifying  the  Commission- 
ers in  writing  of  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  to  whom  such  pistol  or  package 
is  being  shipped  or  delivered  and  the  place 
of  delivery.  Delivery  to  such  person  shall  be 
withheld  for  such  reasonable  period  of  time 
as  may  be  specified  In  writing  by  the  Com- 
missioners during  which  period  the  Corn- 
missioners  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be 
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made  to  determine  whether  s^^h  P«^°^  ^ 
qualified  under  the  prov  slon^  o^  'o!'™^ 
obtain  a  permit  to  receive,  own.  or  possess 
an?8uch  pistol.  In  the  event  the  Commis- 
sioners determine  that  such  person  Is  not 
qualified  under  the  this  Act  to  receive,  own 
OT  possess  a  pistol,  they  shall  serve  upon  the 
shlOMT  transporter,  and  such  person  written 
ordera  prohibiting  such  delivery  to  such  per- 
son or  if  they  determine  that  the  person  is 
so  qualified  they  shall.  In  writing,  so  notify 
the  shipper,  transporter,  and  such  person. 

"•(c)  No  person  shall  purchase  any  ma- 
chine gun.  sawed-off  shotgun,  or  blackjack 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  without  first 
obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Commissioners. 
No  person  shall  sell  or  deliver  any  such 
weanon  within  the  District,  or  ship  or  de- 
liver any  package  within  the  District  if  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  such  package  con- 
tains any  such  weapons,  without  first  obtain- 
ing written  permission  to  do  so  from  the 
Commissioners. 

•"(d)  Whoever  violates  this  section  or  any 
order  served  by  the  Commissioners  piorsuant 
to  this  section  shaU  be  punished  as  pro- 
vided in  section  15  of  this  Act.  unless  the 
violation  occurs  after  such  person  has  been 
convicted  in  the  District  of  a  violation  of 
this  section  or  of  a  felony,  either  In  the 
District  or  in  another  jurisdiction,  In  which 
case  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ten  years. 

••  'Sec  9  No  person  shall  within  the  Dis- 
trict engage  in  the  business  of  seUlng  or 
manufacturing,  or  repairing  pistols,  machine- 
guns  rifles,  shotguns,  sawed-off  shotguns,  or 
blackjacks  without  being  licensed  as  pro- 
vided In  section  10  of  this  Act. 

•"Sec    10    (a)     The    Commissioners    may 
grant  licenses,  effective  for  not  more  than 
one  year  from  date  of  Issue,  permitting  the 
licensee  to  sell  at  retail  or  at  wholesale    or 
to  manufacture  or  to  repair,  pistols,  machine- 
guns   rifles,  shotguns,  sawed-off  shotguns,  or 
blackjacks.    Whenever  any  such  Ucensee  shall 
breach   any  conditions   upon   which  his  li- 
cense was  Issued  or  upon  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  provision  of 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  1.  1902  (32  Stat. 
622    et  seq..  ch.  1352;   ch.  23.  title  47.  DC. 
Code    1961   edition),  which  is  applicable  to 
any  such  licensee  or  of  any  applicable  regu- 
lation made  pursuant  to  such  Acts,  the  li- 
cense shall  be  subject  to  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation and  the  licensee  shall  be  subject  to 
punishment  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

••  '(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
approved  July  1.  1902  (32  Stat.  622,  et  seq 
ch  1352;  ch.  23.  title  47.  DC.  Code.  1961 
edition) ,  relating  to  the  issuance,  revocation, 
suspension,  transfer,  and  assignment  of  li- 
censes, and  license  taxes  or  fees,  and  the 
provisions  of  such  section  7  relating  to  the 
supervision,  regulation,  and  Inspection  of 
licensed  businesses,  shall  be  applicable  to 
licenses  authorized  to  be  Issued  by  this  sec- 
tion and  to  the  holders  of  such  licenses. 

•"(c)   The   Commissioners   are    authorized 
and   empowered   to   fix.   and   from   time   tc 
time  Increase  or  decrease,  fees  for  any  servJ 
ices  rendered  under  this  section.    The  Com 
mlssloners  shall  Increase,  decrease,  or  fix  feej 
In  such  amounts  as  will.  In   the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners,  approximate  the  cosi, 
to  the  District  of  administering  this  section 
'"Sec.  11.  No  person  shall,  in  purchasin(; 
any  weapon  or  applying  for  any   permit  or 
license  under  this  Act.  or  in  giving  any  In- 
formation pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  give  false  information  or  offer  fals^ 
evidence  of  his  Identity.  1 

•'  'Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  within  the  Dist- 
trict  change,  alter,  remove,  or  obliterate  the 
name  of  the  maker,  model,  manufacturer-^ 
n\imber.  or  other  mark  or  identification  o^ 
any  pistol,  machinegun,  rifle,  shotgun,  dr 
sawed-off  shotgun.  Possession  of  any  plstoj. 
machinegun,  rifle,  shotgun,  or  sawed-off  shol  - 
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In  upon  which  any  such  mark  shall  have 
been  changed,  altered,  removed,  or  obliterated 
sKll  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  pos- 
aessor  has  changed,  altered,  removed,  or  ob- 
iterated  the  same  within  the  District:  Pro- 
ikded.  That  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
ion  shall  apply  to  any  officer  or  agent  of  ar^ 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Qr  the  District  engaged  In  research  or  experl- 

ikiental  work.  ^  ,,  i, „ 

T  "  'Sec.  13  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
trued  to  prohibit  delivery,  sale,  or  possession 
,f  any  toy  or  antique  pistol  so  constructed  or 
m  such  condition  as  to  be  not   usab  e   as 
firearm,  except  that  no  person  shall  within 
le  District  possess  any  such  toy  or  antique 
ilstol  with  intent  to  use  the  same  unlaw- 

^"^Sec    14    (a)   No  person,  including  those 
bersons'as  may  be  exempted  by  subsection 
Ta)   of  section  5  of  this  Act  or  exempted  by 
the   Commissioners  from   the  provisions   of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall 
within    the    District    of    Columbia    possess, 
with  intent  to  use  unlawfully,  any  danger- 
ous or  deadly  Instrument  or  weapon.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  any  pistol,  machine- 
gun     sawed-off    shotgun,    shotgun,    rifle,    or 
other  firearm,  or  imitation  pistol  or  firearm, 
or  dagger,  dirk,  razor,  stiletto,  or  any  knife. 
The  possession  by  any  person,  other  than  per- 
sons granted  exemption  by  such  subsection 
(a)  of  section  5  or  by  the  Commissioners,  of 
any  pistol  without  a  written  permit  therefor 
issued  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  of  any  machinegun, 
sawed-off    shotgun,    or    any    instrument   or 
weapon  of  the  kind  commonly  knovm  as  a 
blackjack,    slung    shot,    slingshot,    sandbag, 
switch-blade  knife,  gravity  knife,  or  metal 
knuckles,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of 
possession  of  such  firearm  or  weapon  with 
Intent  to  use  the  same  unlawfully. 

••'(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  section  15  of  this 
Act  unless  the  violation  occurs  after  he  has 
been  convicted  In  the  District  of  a  violation 
of  this  section  or  of  a  felony,  either  in  the 
District  or  In  another  jurisdiction.  In  which 
case  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  ten  years. 

"Sec.  3.  Such  Act  approved  July  8.  1932.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"  •Sec.  18.  (a)  Anv  order  or  notice  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the 
following  methods : 

•• '  ( 1 )  when  forwarded  to  the  last  known 
address  of  the  permittee,  as  such  address  is 
recorded  on  the  permit  record  on  file  velth 
the  Commissioners,  by  certified  mail,  postage 

prepaid:  .     .  ^ 

••'(2)  when  delivered  to  the  person  to  be 

notified:  or  .^       „  „, 

"'(3)  when  left  at  the  usual  residence  or 
place  of  business  of  the  person  to  be  notified 
with  a  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion 
then  resident  or  employed  therein. 

"•(2)    Any   notice  to  a  corporation  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to 
have    been    served    on    such    corporation    If 
served  on  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
general  manager,  or  any  principal  officer  of 
such  corporation  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  service  of  notices  on  natural 
persons;  and  notices  to  a  foreign  corporation 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  be  deemed 
to  have  been  served  if  served  personally  on 
any  agent  of  such  corporation,  or  if  left  with 
any  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion  re- 
siding at  the  usual  residence  or  employed 
at  the  usual  place  of  business  of  such  agent 
in  the  DUtrlct. 

•"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  permit- 
tee to  notify  the  Commissioners  in  writing 
of  loss  or  theft  of  any  pistol  for  which  a  per- 
mit has  been  obtained,  the  loss  or  theft  of  a 
permit,  or  any  change  of  address  from  that 
address  recorded  on  the  permit  of  such  per- 


mittee within  forty-eight  hours  following 
such  change  of  address  or  discovery  of  such 
loss  or  theft. 

'•  'Sec  19.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  delegate  any  function  vested  in  them 
by  this  Act  and  to  provide  for  subdelegatlon 
of  any  such  function:  Provided.  That  the 
Commissioners  shall  not  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  make  regulations  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  this  Act. 

"  'Sec  20.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'District   of   Colvunbla   Dangerous  Weapons 

Act"  *. 

"Sec  4  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  con- 
solidate the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Municipal  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  known  as  the 
Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Colxun- 
bla  ■•  to  create  "  the  Municipal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  April  1.  1942  (56 
Stat  190.  ch.  207),  as  amended  (sec.  11- 
772  DC  Code,  1961  edition),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  7  of  said  Act  the  following 
new  clause: 

•"(10)  Any  final  decision  or  final  order 
denying,  suspending,  or  revoking  any  appli- 
cation, permit,  or  license,  or  renewal  of  any 
permit  or  license,  issued  or  applied  for  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Dangerous  Weapons 

Act ' 

•'Sec  5  Section  911  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia',  approved  March  3.  1901  (31 
Stat.  1337),  as  amended  (sec.  23-301.  D.c. 
Code.  1961  ed.) .  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  'place*  where  such  word  first  ap- 
pears 'any  weapon,  instrument,  attachment 
or  appliance  possessed  in  violation  of  the  Act 
approved  July  8.  1932  (47  Stat.  650.  ch.  465). 
as  amended.'. 

"Sec  6.  Section  914  of  such  Act  approved 
March  3.  1901  (sec.  23-304.  D.C.  Code.  1961 
ed  ).  is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowing: 

"•If  the  property  seized  be  a  dangerous 
article  declared  to  be  a  nuisance  by  section 
17  of  the  Act  approved  July  8.  1932  (47  Stat. 
654).  as  amended,  such  article  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  such  section  17.". 

"Sec  7.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or 
in  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  diminishing  power  or  author  ty 
vested  In  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  June 
30  1906  (34  Stat.  809.  ch.  3932;  sec.  1-227, 
D  C  Code.  1961  ed.) .  or  by  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  July  1.  1902  (32  Stat.  622,  et  seq..  ch. 
1352-  ch.  23.  title  47.  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.). 
to  make  and  enforce  regulations  relating  to 
firearms,  projectiles,  explosives,  or  weapons 
of  any  kind,  but  this  Act  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  as  supple- 
mental to  such  section  4  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1906.  and  such  section  7  of  the  Act  ol 
July  1.  1902. 

"Sec  8  The  provisions  of  section  4(c)  oi 
such  Act  approved  July  8.  1932.  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  relating  to  the  voluntary  delivery 
of  weapons  to  police,  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  approval  of  thU  Act.  The  remaining 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  foUowlng  approval  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  ini- 
tial regulations  made  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  In  such  Act  approved  July 
8  1932.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  and  on  such 
effective  date  all  outstanding  licenses  for  the 
possession  of  pistols  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 

"Sec  9.  That  the  first  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  (52  Stat.  1250;  15  U.S.C.. 
ch  18)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ena 
of  the  definition  of  the  term  'interstate  or 
foreign  commerce'  the  following  sentence: 
'For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term  State 
shall  be  held  to  Include  the  District  ^  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.'. 
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"Sec  10.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized." 
Mr.   ToBRiNER.  This   letter  sets  forth   the 
need  for  the  reconunended  legislation,  and 
explaining  its  provisions,  which,  the  Com- 
missioners believe,  would  provide  the  District 
with  a  strong,  enforcible  law  to  deal  with 
the  dangerous  weapons  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     The  Commissioners  de- 
sire at  this  time  to  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  the  enactment  of  legislation 
substantially  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  the 
draft  bill  which  I  have  offered  for  the  record. 
So  much  then  for  H.R.  7525. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  S.  486, 
a  bill  to  amend  certain  criminal  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other     purposes.     This     bill,     designed     to 
strengthen    certain    existing    provisions    of 
criminal  law  in   the  District,  broadens  the 
law  governing  Inununity  of  witnesses  in  cer- 
tain criminal  proceedings,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain procedural  changes,  was  drafted  by  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel.   The  Commissioners  recommend  Its  en- 
actment. 

Briefly,  the  first  section  of  the  bill  amends 
section  848  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  re- 
lating to  the  crime  of  malicious  Injury  or 
destruction  of  property.  Section  848  Is 
broadened  to  cover  malicious  injury  or  de- 
struction of  all  personal  and  real  property, 
rather  than  being  limited,  as  at  present,  only 
to  the  malicious  injury  or  destruction  of 
movable  property.  Also,  at  present  section 
848  makes  it  a  felony  to  maliciously  injure 
or  destroy  property  valued  at  $50  or  more. 
Section  1  of  the  bill  increases  this  limitation 
to  $200  or  more. 

This  is  in  line  with  current  depreciation 
In  values.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  also 
revises  the  penalties  established  for  such 
felonies  by  eliminating  the  mandatory  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  sentences  of  not  less 
that  1  year  nor  more  than  10  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  substitutes  Instead  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both.  In  addition,  it 
Increases  the  maximum  fine  for  misdemean- 
ors in  such  cases  from  $200  to  $1,000.  and 
provides  that  the  penalty  for  a  misdemeanor 
shall  be  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  1  year  or  both. 
The  Commissioners  believe  that  these 
amendments  will  result  In  more  effective 
prosecution  of  those  offenses  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  amendments. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  eliminates 
from  an  existing  provision  of  law  relating 
to  willful  or  wanton  disfigurement  of  prop- 
erty (sec.  1  of  the  act  of  July  29,  1892),  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  destruction  of  property, 
Inasmuch  as  all  prosecutions  for  malicious 
Injury  to  or  destruction  of  property  would, 
by  the  flrst  section  of  the  bill,  be  brought 
under  the  amended  section  848  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  existing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  relating  to  kidnaping 
by  striking  the  words  "for  ransom  or  reward" 
and  submitting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"for  ransom  or  reward  or  otherwise,  except. 
In  the  case  of  a  minor,  by  a  parent  thereof." 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  broaden 
the  kidnaping  statute,  which  now  makes  it 
unlawful  only  to  hold  a  person  for  ransom 
or  reward.  The  amendment  would  make 
the  statute  also  applicable  to  those  kidnap- 
ing cases  in  which  the  motive  is  lust,  a  de- 
sire for  companionship,  revenge,  or  some 
other  motive  not  involving  a  desire  for  ran- 
som or  reward.  However,  in  order  to  make 
the  language  of  the  statute  inapplicable  to 
cases  involving  the  taking  of  a  minor  child 
by  one  of  the  parents  of  such  child,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  expressly  excepts  any  such 
case  from  the  operation  of  the  statute.  The 
Commissioners  are  informed  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  of  existing  District  of  Co- 


lumbia law  will  bring  the  District's  law  into 
conformity  vrtth  the  Federal  statute. 

Section  4  of  the  blU  broadens  immunity 
privileges  now  granted  under  the  law  to  wit- 
nesses In  cases  involving  civil  actions  relat- 
ing to  the  abatement  of  disorderly  house 
nuisances  by  authorizing  the  granting  of 
similar  Immunity  In  criminal  prosecutions 
for  keeping  such  houses.  Under  this  amend- 
ment the  courts,  upon  application  of  the 
prosecutor,  may  compel  a  witness  to  testify 
In  any  such  criminal  prosecution  notwith- 
standing his  claim  of  privilege  under  the  fifth 
amendment.  Such  witnesses,  nevertheless, 
remain  subject,  under  the  amendment,  to 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  of  court 
In  connection  with  their  testimony.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  broadening  of  the  immu- 
nity statute  to  Include  cases  involving  crim- 
inal charges  for  keeping  a  bawdy  or  dis- 
orderly house  will  aid  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  such  charges. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act  by  substituting  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  for  the  U.S.  attorney  as 
the  official  to  conduct  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  li- 
censes Issued  under  the  authority  of  such 
act.  Similarly,  section  6  substitutes  the 
Corporation  Counsel  for  the  XJS.  attorney 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  proceedings 
leading  to  the  suspension  or  revocation  of 
licenses  Issued  to  nurses  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  February  9,  1907. 

Sections  7  and  8  amend  existing  law  so  as 
to  designate  the  Corporation  Counsel  as  the 
prosecutor  of  violations  relating  to  the  li- 
censing of  optometrists  and  accountants. 

Section  9  repeals  certain  provisions  origi- 
nally enacted  June  22.  1874,  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  bonding  of  private  detec- 
tives in  the  District.  These  provisions  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  considered  as 
having  been  superseded  by  paragraph  41  of 
section  7  of  the  act  of  July  1.  1932,  requiring 
the  licensing  of  private  detectives. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  substitutes  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  for  the  U.S.  attorney  In 
cases  involving  certain  actions  dealing  with 
receivership  of  properties  belonging  to  ab- 
sentees or  absconders.  The  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  require  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  instead  of  the  United  States,  be 
made  a  necessary  party  in  proceedings  in- 
volving receivership  of  such  property  when 
the  absentees  or  absconders  have  left  the 
District  without  making  provision  for  sup- 
port of  a  wife  or  minor  children,  or  when 
such  assets  are  to  be  treated  as  though  the 
absentee  had  died  intestate. 

Finally,  section  11  of  the  bill  provides  for 
the  effective  dates  of  the  amendments  of 
existing  law  made  by  the  several  sections  of 
the  bill. 

In  summing  up  my  testimony  on  titles  IV 
and  V  of  H.R.  7525  and  on  S.  486.  I  desire  to 
reiterate  that  the  Commissioners  favor  the 
enactment  of  title  IV  of  H.R.  7525  and  the 
enactment  of  S.  486.  With  respect  to  the  sec- 
tions of  title  V  which  I  have  discussed  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated  earlier  the  Com- 
missioners object  to  those  provisions  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a  man- 
datory minimum  penalty  for  certain  offenses, 
or  increasing  an  existing  mandatory  mini- 
mum penalty,  feubject  to  the  foregoing 
comment,  the  Cdhunlssloners  favor  the  en- 
actment of  section  502  of  the  title,  relating 
to  burglary.  The  Commissioners  see  no  good 
for  the  balance  of  the  provisions  of  title  V 
of  H.R.  7525,  and  accordingly  they  recom- 
mend against  the  enactment  of  all  of  the 
sections  of  that  title  with  the  exception  of 
section  502. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  affording  the 
Commissioners  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
titles  rv  and  V  of  H.R.  7525  and  of  S.  846. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Tobriner.  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  I 
have  no  questions  to  direct  to  you.    I  pre- 


viously Indicated  that  we  will  have  oxir  hear- 
ing on  the  Mallory  rule,  which  presents  many 
problems,  either  next  Tuesday  or  the  Tues- 
day after  that,  and  we  will,  likewise,  have  a 
full  week  of  hearings  on  the  Durham  rule. 
We  vrtll  look  forward  to  seeing  you  back  on 
those  two  separate  occasions. 
Mr.  ToBBiNTCR.  Thank  you. 
The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions. 
Senator  Dominick? 

Senator  Dominick.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
really  have  any  questions,  because  I  was  un- 
able to  be  here  for  the  fuU  testimony  and 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  It.  but  I  do 
want  to  get  clear  what  I  understood  from 
your  last  comment.  Mr.  Tobriner.  and  that 
Is  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are 
against  section  V  or  all  provisions  of  this 
point?  .     ^ 

Mr.  Tobriner.  We  are.  primarily,  against 
those  provisions  of  title  V. 

Senator  Dominick.  Title  V;  yes. 
Mr.  Tobriner.  Which  either  Increase  an 
existing  mandatory  minimum  sentence  or 
which  provide  for  one  where  none  previously 
existed.  Our  feeling  Is.  Senator,  that  this 
Is  a  matter  which  should  fundamentally  be 
left  to  the  judgment  and  the  discretion  of 
the  presiding  Judge  who  has  before  him  the 
defendant,  the  witnesses,  the  record,  and 
other  circumstances  which  may  or  may  not 
Induce  longer  or  shorter  sentences.  We  feel 
that  it  Is  primarily  a  judicial  function  which 
can  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our 
judges. 

Senator  Dominick.  Have  you  expressed  an 
opinion  in  this  with  respect  to  your  position 
on  the  so-called  Mallory  rule? 
Mr.  Tobriner.  No.  sir. 
The  Chairman.  If  I  may  Interrupt  there, 
I  am  trying  to  break  this  hearing  Into  three 
different  sections.  Starting  next  Tuesday 
we  Intend  going  in  depth  into  the  Mallory 
rule,  through  the  balance  of  the  week,  and 
then  the  follovrlng  week  we  are  going  Into 
the  so-called  Durham  rule.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  questioning  about  this 
at  all.  except  that  I  am  trying  to  divide  It 
Into  three  sections.  And  since  there  Is  great 
controversy  over  both  the  Mallory — both  the 
Mallory  and  the  Durham  rules,  it  occurred 
to  me — and  the  witnesses  have  indicated 
that  It  will  take  us  3  or  4  days  on  each  one 
of  those  two  phases  of  the  bills — that  we 
wou'.d  get  into  title  I,  which  Is  the  Mallory 
rule  In  depth  starting  on  next  Tuesday. 

Senator  Dominick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. What  I  really  was  trying  to  find  out 
was  whether  In  this  statement  the  Commis- 
sioner had  made  any  statement  of  opinion? 
Mr.  Tobriner.  No,  there  is  no  statement  of 
opinion  in  the  statement  that  I  presented 
today. 

Senator  Dominick.  Is  this  true  as  far  as 
the  Durham  rule  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Tobriner.  That  is  also  true.  This  re- 
lates solely  to  S.  486  and  title  IV  and  title  V 
of  Hil.  7525. 

Senator   Dominick.  Did   you   express   any 
opinion  on  the  possible  licensing  of  firearms? 
Mr.  Tobriner.  Yes,  we  did. 
Senator   Dominick.  Are   you   in   favor   of 
that? 

Mr.  Tobriner.  Yes,  we  are. 
Senator  Dominick.  Do  you  feel  that  this 
has  been  helpful  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Tobriner.  Our  Information,  obtained 
from  the  chief  of  police  of  New  York, 
through  our  chief  of  police.  Is  that  It  has 
been— the  so-called  Sullivan  law. 

Senator  Dominick.  Does  the  Chair,  If  I 
may  ask.  Intend  to  go  In  depth  Into  the 
specific  provisions,  other  than  the  Mallory 
and  Durham  rules  on  this  bill? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  today  we  are  confining  ourselves  to  title 
IV  and  to  title  V  and  on  next  Tuesday  we 
will  go  Into  depth  into  title  I  which  is  the 
Mallory  rule  and  title  HI  of  the  House  passed 
bill,  which  iB  detention  on  the  reasonable 
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Durham  rule. 

senator  Dominick.  Tb^  you^ 
Mr.  ToBBiN^i.  senator  Domdhck.  I  will  be 
hawpy  to  submit  for  the  record  the  letter  to 
Sh  I  referred  from  the  Police  Comrn^- 
Tloner  of  New  York  City  to  our  Po^c*  Chlef^ 
fe°atlve  to  the  satufactory  working  of  the 

Sullivan  law. 

(The  letter  referred  to  foUows.) 

"THE  POLICE  COMMISSIONEB, 

"Cmr  OF  New  York, 

•'March  13. 1963. 

"Mr.  ROBEBT  V.  MITRKAT,  nLttHct 

"Chief  of  Police.  Government  of  the  District 
of   Columbia,   Metropolitan    Police    De- 
partment, Washington.  DC. 
-DEAR  Bob:  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy 
of  the  penal  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  In 
?es?on^to  your  request  -!*"-«, ^°%«^^: 
lect  of  dangerous  weapons.     Article  172  en- 
Sled  'inimfc  safety.-  beginning  with  sections 
ISgrtSough    1899    relates   to  the  80-call«i 
sSllvan  la^.    On  page  260  there  are  ^^«^^ 
ments  to  some  of  these  sections,  which  were 
passed  in  the  legislative  session  o'  lf«l- 
^  "We  have  had  very  little  opposition  from 
law  abiding  businessmen  and  citizens  of  the 
ctry    con<^nlng   the    enforcement   of    these 
provisions  relative  to  the  Possession  and  car- 
hrlng  of  concealoble  weapons.    We  l^ave  con- 
Steltly  reduced  the  number  of  P^^^f  ^«! 
Issue,  and  at  this  time  there  are  only  17.207 

^••wi^^feel  that  this  law  U  very  desirable,  as^ 
It  does  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  crtolj 
nal  elements  to  a  certain  extent.     Its  enec^ 
tlveness    Is    undermined    by    the    ease    wl 
which  pistols  and  revolvers  can  be  obtaln_ 
in  other  Jurisdictions.     I  am  sure  that  th 
most  effective  method  of  control  would  b<» 
through  a  Federal  statute.  ] 

"It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you  In  Chi* 
cago.  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you 

again  soon. 

"Sincerely. 

"MICHAXL  J.  MxmPHT, 

"Police  Commissioner 
Senator    Doicntck.  Let    me    make    somk 
comments  on  this  and  perhaps  then  to  asl. 
you  some  questions.  _     ^  , 

The  Sullivan  law  has  been  In  effect  for  i 
long  time  In  New  York.  I  have  not  seen  an  ? 
particular  decrease  In  the  crime  rate  In  New 
Y^rk  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  SuUlvai 
law  But  let  me  also  say  this,  do  you  ha^e 
any  evidence  through  the  Po"ce  records  c  r 
otherwise  that  the  requirement  of  licensing 
of  people  who  have  guns  decreases  the  nun  - 
ber  of  people  who  hold  guns  for  felonious 

Intent?  , 

Mr  ToBRiNER.  We  have  this  evidence.  s,r. 
that  a  recent  Senate  subcommlt^e  hearli.g 
on  Juvenile  delinquency  revealti,  ^  i  non 
police  confiscate  an  estimated  800  to  1.000 
handguns  here  every  year. 

Senator  Dominick.  Do  you  feel  that  ttls 
would  make  It  more  difficult  for  you  to  get 
those  guns? 

Mr  TOBRiNSB.  I  think,  sir.  If  the  proposal 
that  we  have  suggested  Is  passed  It  wo^ld 
bring  the  matter  of  shipping  In  guns  into  trie 
District  under  the  current  Federal  firearms 
faw  which  would  make  It  Illegal  for  any 
dealer  to  consign  or  ship  a  gun  to  a  person 
who  is  unlicensed,  so  that  in  that  respect  It 
would  make  the  out-of-state  shipment  of 
guns  into  the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to 
closer  surveillance  and  inspection. 

Senator  Dominick.  What  do  you  plan  on 
doing  about  those  who  already  have  guna  In 
the  District? 

Mr  TOBRINER  We  would  ask  those  people 
to  register  their  guns.  This  Is  not  onlr  a 
protection  to  the  public.  It  Is  also  In  my 
opinion,  sir,  a  protection  to  the  Pe^son  ho 
owns  a  gun,  in  that  If  that  gun  Is  stolen  It 
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can  be  readily  traced,  and  for  that  reason  It 
seems  to  me  he  Is  better  protected. 

SSator  DOMINICK.  Do  you  propose  to 
ftD?ly  It  to  handguns  or  to  shotguns  or  what? 
^Mr  TOBRINER  I  said  that  the  Proposed 
statute  has  a  very  complex  definition  which  I 
will  be  glad  to  read  to  you.  The  Permlt  to 
posset  guns  will  be  confined  to  pistols  which 
me^rSy  firearm  by  whatever  name  known 
wlt^  a  barrel  less  than  12  Inches  Ui  length 
Which  wUl  or  IS  designed  to  or  wh  ch  may  be 
readily  converted  to  expel  projectiles. 

^nator  Dominick.  In  effect.  It  Is  confined 
to  pistols  and  revolvers? 

Mr.  TOBRINER.  Yes.  ny^^w 

senator  Dominick.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   That  Is  all. 


STATEMENT    OF    WALTER     N.    TOBRINER,     PRESI- 
DENT  or   THE    BOARD   OF    COMMISSIONERS 

Mr    TOBRINER.  Thank  you  very  much.  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Commissioners  aPP^edate  this 
Opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  titles 
I  Sd  in  of  H.R.  7525.  an  act  relating  f 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  In  the  District 
of  ?Jmmbla.  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   on    August    12.    1963^ 

Title  I  of  H.R.  7525  Is  Intended  to  over- 
come for  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
mmbla  the  effect  of  a  rule  of  evidence  laid 
down  in  a  line  of  cases  beginning  wth  the 
cas^  of  Afallory  v.  United  States,  decided  In 
59r7  by  the  Supreme  Court,  barring  the  ad- 
mlsslbUlty  in  evidence  of  statements  made 
Sv  airesSd  persons  If  such  persons  are  not 
promptly  tafen  before  a  committing  magls- 
Irate  in  accordance  with  rule  5(a)    of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  requlr- 
fng  tested   persons  to  be  taken  before  a 
coUSg  magistrate  "without  unnecessary 

'^^me  I  of  the  bill  would  change  the  exist- 
ing stuatron  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
sS^ti  provide  that  statements  and  confes- 
"ona.  otherwise  admissible  will  not  be  In- 
IrimlUlble  solely  because  of  delay  In  taking 
af^esti^rson  before  a  Commissioner  or 
oSi^offlcer  with  power  to  commit  persons 
Changed  with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 

''T?e''?o*iSilssloners  naturaUy  favor  the 
admlLlblUty  of  confessions  and  s^tements 
which  are  made  freely  and  voluntarUy_  How 
ever  they  believe  that  title  I  of  HJl-  7525 
should  bl  amended  in  several  respe<:ts  so  as 
to  expand  Its  coverage  and  afford  certain 
safeguwds   to    the   persons   making   confes- 

^^Ac^o^mnlrT^e  commissioners  have  rec 
ommTndedVnumber  of  changes  In  this  title 
of  the  bin.  set  forth  on  page  2  of  their  re 

Sng^s  l^^uSTair:-  Tftfe  Tp^^lf  H^ 
cLes  Of  a?Jests  for  violations  of  the  laws 
ofSe  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  of  the 
laws  of  the  United   States.  ♦   „,  ,„ 

'"The  second  change  has  the  effect  of ^e- 
aulrlng  that  each  person  shall  l^edlateiy 
2?lor  to  being  Interrogated,  be  advised  tiiat 

nmtfict  their  constitutional  rights, 
^^e  first  o5  these  subsections  requires  that. 
orStfany  interrogation,  an  arrested  person 
fhau  be  pTalnly  aS^lsed  by  ^  PO^Jf,;*-^, 
or  officers  having  him  In  custody  of  his  right 
Z  reasonable  opportunity  to  <=°^",^^*^jj 
w^th  counsel  or  with  a  relative  or  friend 
Sd  requires  that  the  arrested  person  shall 
In  fact  be  afforded  such  opportunity. 

T^e  si^ond  subsection  requires  that,  when- 
ev^re^onably  possible,  each  Interrogation 
of  In  arrested  person,  and  the  warning  and 
advice ^veTSiSi,  ,1)  be  monitored  by  some 
^iponlble  person  who  Is  not  a  law-enforce- 
men^  officer    or    (2)    be  reported  verbatim. 


be  recorded  by  a  recording  device,  or  be  con- 
S^cted  subject  to  some  other  mea^  of  verl- 
flcatlon.  The  third  proposed  subsection  la 
SSlgned  to  emphasize  that  nothing  m  the 
title  18  intended  to  supersede  the  require- 
ments of  rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
criminal  Procedure  respecting  the  right  of 
an  arrested  person  to  be  taken  before  a 
JomSttlng   ^glstrate    "without    unnece.- 

"^o^nterpolate  for  a  moment  our  vlevn 
are  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
^ShtJie  exception  that  we  would  eliminate 
that  section  providing  for  a  celling  of  6 
hours  on  detention  prior  to  arralgr^ent 

If  title  I  of  HJl.  7525  be  amended  as  I 
have  suggested,  the  Commissioners  woxUd 
have  no  objection  to  Its  enactment^  How- 
ever, should  the  title  not  be  amended  along 
the  lines  I  have  set  forth,  the  Commls- 
sloners.  since  they  ^^ve  re«ervatlo^^n^ 
cernlng  the  protection  afforded  an  arreted 
perJon^y  this  section.  In  the  form  In  which 
It  is  set  forth  m  the  bill,  would  be  con- 
strained to  reconmiend  against  it  enactment. 


Mr    MORSE.     Mr.  President,  as  the 
testimony  will  show.  Commissioner  To- 
briner  favors  a  modification  of  the  Mal- 
lory  rule.   But  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  modification  of  the  Mallory  rule,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Mallory  rule  is  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  freedom  in^he 
District  of  Columbia,  because  the  Dis- 
trict  of    Columbia   Police    Department 
shows  evidence  of  the  abusive  practices 
to  which  it  will  resort^practices  that 
gave  rise,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Mal- 
lory rule,  which  was  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  written 
by  the  great  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 

What  is  wrong  with  the  rule  in  the 
Mallory  case?  All  the  Supreme  Cm^t 
said  was  that  if  one  is  arrested,  he  sh^l 
be  taken  without  delay  before  a  commit- 
ting magistrate.   Is  anything  wrong  with 

There  are  various  ways  of  obtaining 
authority   for   investigative   arrest.     In 
my  judgment.  Mr.  Tobriner-although 
he  professes  to  be  against  investigat  ve 
arrests— and  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  chief  of  police  are  seeking  to  pro- 
duce a  situation  which  wUl  add  up  to 
investigative  arrest,  by  means  of  their 
proposed   modification  of   Uie   Mallory 
rule     I  shall  dwell  at  great  length  on 
that  point  when  the  Senate  comes  to 
debate-if  it  doe^any  ommbus  crline 
bill  that  would  bring  to  the  floor  oij^^ 
Senate  any  such  modificaUon  of  the  Mal- 
lory rule.  ^     *  o  „  «, 

As  I  said  4  years  ago--at  about  2  a.m.. 
I  believe-in  speaking  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
during  the  last  night  of  the  session  to 
rush  through  a  modification  of  the  Mal- 
lory rule— and  an  examination  of  the 
Congressional  Record  will  show  that  I 
shall  now  paraphrase  accurately  what 
I  said  on  that  occasion:  Just  let  Senators 
waive   their   senatorial   immunity   long 
enough  to  be  able  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  meaning  and  effect  of  that  great 
decision  by  Associate  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter   Thank  God  that  in  that  great  tem- 
ple of  justice,  only  about  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  Capitol  Building  where  I  am 
now  speaking,  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
means  of  that  decision  written  by  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Frankfurter  laid  down  the 
rule  in  the  Mallory  decision— this  great 
protection  of  human  freedom.     So  on 
that  occasion  I  sald-and  I  repeat  the 


statement  tonight— that  perhaps  each 
Senator  would  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  and  meaning  of 
the  Mallory  rule  if ,  as  a  Senator,  he  would 
be  willing  to  waive  his  senatorial  immu- 
nity, and  then  walk  out  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  proceed  with  me  to  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  and  there  have  a  police 
officer  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
say  to  him,  "You  are  under  arrest.  Come 
with  me"— and  then  be  taken  to  Police 
Headquarters. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Mallory  was 
a  high-grade  moron;  but  even  Senators — 
with  the  inteUigence  of  Senators  and  the 
high  IQ  that  I  am  sure  all  Senators  pos- 
sess—at least,  on  the  average— would 
then  vmderstand  the  soundness  of  the 
Mallory  rule,  because  even  as  Senators 
they  would  not  be  happy  if  they  were 
subjected  to  the  third-degree,  cross- 
examination  technique  of  which  police 
departments  are  masters. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  dealing 
with  human  problems  and  psychological 
problems  and  arrested  people  who  are 
afraid  and  disturbed  and  upset.  Then 
the  police  proceed  to  "drumbeat"  them, 
hour  after  hour,  with  cross-examination, 
threats,  and  all  the  other  well-known, 
age-old  techniques  of  third-degree  meth- 
ods that>-although  they  do  not  involve 
the  use  of  rubber  hoses  or  blackjacks  or 
arm  twisting  or  the  other  physical  abuses 
of  third -degree  methods— do  involve  the 
use  of  the  psychological  bludgeon— con- 
stant drumming  and  hammering  away, 
hour  after  hour,  with  questions. 

Under  that  technique  they  got  that 
high  grade  moron  Mallory  to  sign  a  con- 
fession, which  the  court  recognized  con- 
tained word  after  word  of  language  com- 
pletely beyond  his  intellectual  ability  to 
understand.  He  signed  the  confession. 
A  unanimous  Supreme  Court  threw  out 
the  conviction  because  that  confession 
was  introduced.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  carried  great  weight  in  producing 
a  conviction. 

In  cases  like  the  Mallory  case  there  is 
always  a  tough  factual  situation.  That 
statement  applies  to  murder,  rape,  and 
other  heinous  crimes.  Yet  we  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  fine  and  well  in- 
tentioned  citizens  are  willing  to  accept 
the  argument  in  such  circumstances 
that,  "The  end  justifies  the  means.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  you  prove  the 
defendant's  guilt.  If  you  think  you  are 
proving  his  guilt,  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

It  is  still  true  in  theory,  and  I  think  in 
overwhelming  practice  in  America^ 
though  there  are  some  unfortunate  ex- 
ceptions—that every  person  charged 
with  a  crime  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  presumption  of  innocence  until 
proved  guilty. 

It  is  still  true  that  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  the  burden  of  proof 
of  establishing  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  the  guilt  of  a  defendant.  That  is 
a  precious  right.  Out  of  it  has  come  the 
old  maxim  that  it  is  better  to  allow  a 
large  number  of  guilty  men  to  escape 
rather  than  to  convict  one  innocent  man. 
All  the  Supreme  Court  did  in  the  Mallory 
case  was  to  say.  "The  defendant  was  not 
taken  before  a  magistrate  without  delay; 
therefore  the  conviction  must  be  set 
aside." 


It  is  not  difficult  to  take  an  arrested 
person  before  a  magistrate.    Every  city 
with  a  population  such  as  ours  has  a 
committing    magistrate    available    day 
and  night.     Why  do  the  officials  want 
this   period   of   long   examination   and 
questioning?    I  wiU  tell  the  Senate  why. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
abstract  principles  of  justice.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  induce  the  American  people  to 
think  in  terms  of  abstract  principles  of 
justice.    That  is  hard  work.    But  it  hap- 
pens to  be  those  abstract  principles  of 
justice  that  determine,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis   all  of  our  substantive  rights,  and 
determine,  in  the  last  analysis,  whether 
justice  will  be  done.    They  are  vital  to 
the  keeping  of  people  free.   That  is  what 
the  Mallory  decision  means.    That  is  its 
core  and  essence. 

Why  do  they  want  this  questioning 
period?     Because— and  I  ask  Senators 
to  listen  to  this— time  and  time  again 
they  arrest  without  probable  cause.    We 
know  the  rule.   One  cannot  justify  an  ar- 
rest without  probable  cause.    That  is  a 
part  of  the  presumption  of  innocence, 
and  that  is  a  precious  right.    This  Sena- 
tor does  not  propose  to  stand  in  silence 
if  an  attempt  is  made  later  in  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  to  modify  the 
Mallory  rule  one  iota  because  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Mallory  rule  along  the  lines 
that  Tobriner.  the  Chief  of  Police,  and 
Katzenbach  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice desire  would  weaken  the  presump- 
tion of  iimocence.    It  would  weaken  the 
rule  that  there  must  be  probable  cause 
before  an  arrest  can  be  made.    It  would 
open  up  a  way  of  accomplishing  arrest 
for  investigation. 

As  I  shall  show  in  a  moment,  all  the 
alleged   checks,   safeguards,   and   other 
trappings  that  they  would  add  to  the 
Mallory   rule  would   not  be  safeguards 
at  all.   The  MaUory  rule  is  the  only  safe- 
guard that  we  can  have  so  far  as  giving 
full  protection  to  the  arrested  person  is 
concerned.    Why  do  they  not  want  the 
committing  magistrate  present?    What 
is  wrong  with  having  the   committing 
magistrate    present?     Why    should   the 
police  want  to  delay  taking  the  arrested 
person  before  a  committing  magistrate? 
If  the  police  have  probable  cause  for 
his  arrest,  they  can  sit  down  with  the 
committing  magistrate  and  show  It.    Ii 
they  have,  he  will  make  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  arrested  person 
will  give  bond,  if  he  decides  that  he  is  to 
be  held.    But  it  is  at  that  point  that  ar- 
rested persons  who  have  been  arrested 
without  probable  cause  are  entitled  to 
go  free.    The  procedural  check  that  oth- 
ers have  of  an  opportunity  to  go  free 
if  there  is  not  probable  cause  for  their 
arrest  that  can  be  clearly  established  be- 
fore a  committing  magistrate  is  the  com- 
mitting magistrate  himself. 

Why  does  this  Chief  of  Police  and  this 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  want  to  get  around  the 
Mallory  rule?  Because  they  want  to 
keep  the  committing  magistrate  out  of 
the  picture  for  several  hours.  I  am 
shocked  by  it.  I  shall  continue  to  fight 
it.  I  shall  stand  foursquare  in  support 
of  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

This  afternoon  a  high  Government  oi- 
ficial  told  me  of  a  shocking  case  in  an- 


other jurisdiction,  where  a  fine  cltlaen 
of  high  standing  and  great  repute  was 
driving  through  the  State  late  at  night. 
He  reached  one  of  those  intersections 
where  the  roads  seemed  to  go  In  every 
direction.  He  got  into  the  wrong  clover- 
leaf  turned,  and  really  ended  up  going 
against  the  traffic  rather  than  with  the 
traffic.  He  saw  the  pUght  he  was  in  and 
pulled  off  the  road. 

A  police  car  came  up  to  him.  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  it  was  not  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  another  jurisdic- 
tion However,  the  incident  illustrates 
the  point  I  wish  to  make,  and  what  would 
happen  if  the  Mallory  rule  did  not  exist. 
The  police  officers  were  anything  but 
cooperative.  They  were  abusive.  The 
citizen  said:  "I  am  a  stranger  in  this 
area  This  is  what  happened :  I  got  into 
the  wrong  lane.  I  went  the  wrong  way 
on  the  cloverieaf.  When  I  saw  what  I 
was  doing.  I  got  off  the  highway." 

The  police  officer  said  a  few  more  in- 
sulting things.  The  citizen  said:  "Dpn'J 
talk  to  me  that  way.  You  have  no  right 
to  talk  to  me  that  way.  I  made  a  mis- 
take If  I  am  subject  to  a  ticket,  give  me 
a  ticket,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  hap- 

It  did  not  satisfy  this  officer.  He  be- 
came more  and  more  abusive.  The 
police  officers  took  him  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  beat  the  tar  out  of  him  They 
beat  him  so  badly  that  when  the  high 
Government  official  who  told  me  about 
it  this  afternoon  was  called  into  the  case 
and  rushed  to  this  jurisdiction,  when  he 
first  saw  him  he  did  not  even  know  it  w-as 
his  brother-in-law.  That  is  how  badly 
the  brutality  of  the  poUce  inflicted 
mayhem  upon  this  free  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  get  it  out  of 
our  heads  if  we  think  it  is  necessary  to 
give  such  arbitrary,  capricious  power  to 
poUcemen.     I  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
Senate— and  my  voting  record  in  the  20 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  shows 
it— in  voting  for  appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department 
to  carry  out  their  legitimate  functioris.   I 
shall  continue  to  do  so.    When  I  have 
been  shown  the  need  for  more  poUcmen, 
I  have  voted  for  such  appropnations. 
When  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they 
were  entiUed  to  a  pay  Increase,  I  have 
voted  for  it.    But  I  have  not  fallen  for 
the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police   Association  in   connection  with 
some  of  their  lobbying  practices  m  that 
field  and  others. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Department;  but 
I  shall  also  continue  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  not  a  development  of  abuses,  and 
to  help  clean  out  the  abuses  that  I  am 
satisfied  exist  to  too  great  an  extent  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr  President,  the  Commissioner  seeks 
to  support  a  modification  of  the  MaUory 
rule  because  Mr.  Katzenbach,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  testified  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  a  modification  of  the  Mallory 

rule 

I  may  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  B3le]  that  this  Is  the  last 
subject  matter  I  shall  discuss  tonight.  I 
have  a  good  many  others,  but  I  can  post- 
pone a  discussion  of  them  to  another 
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time  I  want  to  discuss  Mr.  Katzen- 
Ss  testimony  and  M-  To^/^ilS 
testimony,  and  then  make  what  I  think 
is  a  devastating  reply  to  both,  which  wUl 
be  found  in  the  Record,  by  a  professor 
of  criminal  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   Then  I  shall  close. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said : 

Obviously,  such  an  Interpretation  of  th« 
MSlory  rule  changes  It  from  a  rule  of  reaso 
to  aS  absolute  prohibition  of  mterrogatlor 
foll^lng  arrest.     In  my  opinion,  this  goer 
far    beyond    the    evil    against    which    thd 
Supreme  Court  spoke  out  In  Mallory. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  later  th; 
last  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  thi 
Mallory  case,  which,  by  a  denial  of  a  wn 
of  certiorari  a  few  days  ago  in  effect 
reaffirmed  the  Court's  position  on  th; 
Mallory  case,  and,  in  my  judgment  com- 
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pletely   answered   Mr.   Katzenbach. 
though  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
fully  appreciates  it. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  continued: 
As  I  indicated  In  my  written  report  to 
committee,  dated  September  13.  1963,  inte- 
rogation  Itself  is  not  a  violation  of  due  pr(>,- 
ess  or  of  other  constitutional  rights.     Fr 
of  abuse.  Interrogation  Is  a  valuable  invest  I 
gatlve  tool  for  arriving  at  facts. 

Interesting  language,  is  it  not— "frise 

of  abuse"?    But  it  is  the  time  eleme:it 

which  gives  rise  to  the  opportunity   ;o 

abuse.    That  is  what  the  court  pomt^d 

out.    Give  the  police  time  to  abuse, 

there   is   created    the    opportunity 

abuse.    Follow  the  decision  of  the  c 

take  the  accused  to  a  magistrate, 

the  possibility  of  abuse  is  eliminated. 

Mr.    Katzenbach    did    not    e^^^^'^'-' 

with  any  care,  upon  the  catchy 

I  just  read. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Mr 
bach's  statement: 

The  only  safeguard  In  title  I  is  that 
arrested  person  must  be  advised  he  is 
required  to  make  a  statement  and  that 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  a^-^ 
him 
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What    kind    of    protection    is 
What  kind  of  protection  is  that 
high-grade  moron?     Or  what  kind 
protection  is  that  for  a  frightened  i 
son?    What  kind  of  protection  is  that 
an   emotionally  aroused  person? 
Is  what  we  call  a  rationalizing  of 
cuses  for  abuse. 
I  continue  to  read: 
The  dissents  of  four  Justices  in  two 
preme    Coiirt    cases    [citing    them]    su 
that  such  a  warning  is  not  adequate. 

In  the  view  of  these  Justices,  compu 
interrogation  in  camera,  without  perml 
the   arrested   person  to   be  acccmpanlei 
counsel,  amounts  to  a  denial  of  due  nrh 
of  law.  J 

If,  therefore,  this  committee  concludes 
some  corrective  legislation  is  necessary, 
my   recommendation    that   at    a    minliQum 
four     essential    safeguards     of     defend  a 
rights  must  be  Incorporated  in  It.     In   it   . 
tion  to  expressly  preserving  the  rulQ  ag  alnst 
unnecessary  delay,  the  legislation  must  "rn- 
vide  for — 

This  is  the  Justice  Department  excuse 
and  weak  rationalization  for  scuttling 
the  Mallory  nUe,  in  effect: 

1.  A  plain  warning  to  the  defendant.  Im- 
mediately in  advance  of  the  questioning 
that  he  is  not  required  to  make  any  state- 


ment at  any   time  and  that  any  statement 
made  by  him  may  be  used  against  him— 

What  kind  of  protection  is  that, 
really?  He  has  that  right  in  any  case; 
but  that  does  not  stop  a  brutal  pohce  de- 
partment from  browbeating  him. 

Do  not  forget,  also,  that  there  is  in- 
volved the  question  of  veracity  in  deal- 
ing with  the  safeguards.  A  police  offi- 
cer corroborates  what  is  said  by  other 
police  officers  who  are  working  together 
in  such  third-degree  tactics.  He  will 
swear  that  the  person  arrested  was  to  d 
certain  things.  He  says,  ''But  they  did 
not  ■'  But  if  they  did.  that  would  not 
stop  the  browbeating.  We  are  trying  to 
check  the  abuses. 

Continuing  with  the  reading  of  the 
recommendations : 

2  The  arrested  persons  being  afforded  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  notify  a  relativ^ 
or  friend  and  consult  with  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing 


What  a  weak  statement  that  is. 
Time  and  time  again  the  police  will 
take  advantage  of  the  frightened  the 
timid,  and  the  ignorant.  If  it  is  all  right 
to  have  a  lawyer  there,  if  it  is  all  right 
to  have  a  friend  or  a  member  of  the 
family  there,  what  is  wrong  with  just 
taking  the  arrested  person  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate?  The  court  said  that 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  weasel  stuffy 
This  is  nothing  but  semantics.  This  is 
escape  clause-ism.  This  is  really  an  ex- 
cuse for  justifying  or  attempting  to  jus- 
tify a  form  of  investigative  arrest,  ii 
the  police  have  probable  cause  to  arrest 
a  person,  let  him  be  taken  before  a  mag- 
istrate; if  they  have  not.  he  should  not 
be  arrested. 

Reading  further  from  the  list  of  rec- 
ommendations : 

3  A  maximum  of  6  hours  elapsed  time  be- 
tween arrest  and  completion  of  the  con- 
fession. 


that.  I  ask  Mr.  Tobriner.  the  Chief  of 
PoUce  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Mr.  Katzenbach? 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible] 
says  that  Mr.  Tobriner  used  to  be  a  law 
professor.     So  was  Mr.  Katzenbach     I 
hold  no  brief  for  law  professors  when 
they  make  such  colossal  blunders  and 
bloopers.    They  would  not  teach  on  my 
law  school  faculty.  I  would  fire  them   if 
they  did  not  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  history  of  criminal  procedure  and 
the  basic  procedure  that  should  exist 
to  protect  citizens  from  the  ^arbitrary 
capricious  practices  of  some  police,  which 
so  often  lead  to  police  brutality. 

4  A  responsible  witness,  other  than  a  law- 
enforcement  officer,  observing  the  question- 
ing.  or  a  verbatim  transcript  or  recording 
of  the  Interrogation. 

What  is  wrong  with  making  the  com- 
mitting magistrate  a  party?  As  Profes- 
sor  Pye.  whom  I  shall  quote  in  a  momejit, 
pointe  out>-and  I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  him  on  my  faculty  o/  f taff-what 
do  they  mean  by  "a  responsible  witness  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

The  above-mentioned  safeguards  are  con- 
tained in  legislation  ^1^1<=\^  ,y„^e'  tS 
in  the  House  last  April  as  HJl^5726.  That 
measure  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  shaU  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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It  is  unbelievable  that  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
should  appear  before  a  congressional 
committee  and  recommend  such  a  shocK- 
ing  procedure  as  that.  They  want  6 
hours  to  psychologically  browbeat  him  6 
hours  to  harass  him.  6  hours  to  confuse 
him  6  hours  to  take  advantage  of  him. 
6  hours  to  coerce  out  of  him  a  confes- 
sion which  may  be  true  or  false. 

We  may  get  into  a  long  debate  later 
in  the  session  on  the  so-called  District 
of  Columbia  omnibus  crime  bill,  and  if 
we  get  into  it.  I  intend  to  read  to  the 
Senate,  hour  after  hour,  and  case  after 
case  the  history  of  law  enforcement  m 
this  country,  of  the  unreliabilitv  of  con- 
fessions exacted  and  wormed  out  of  ar- 
rested parties  under  such  third-degree 
cScumstances.  It  will  curi  the  hair  of 
Senators. 

Let  me  say  to  Mr.  Katzenbach  that 
this  is  an  old.  old  technique  for  ration- 
alizing and  justifying  police  brutality^ 
All  the  Court  said  was  that  the  arrested 
person  must  be  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate That  is  all.  They  can  ask  ques- 
tions of  him  before  the  magistrate  to 
clarify  the  arrest  before  the  magistrate. 
The  proper  questions  wlU  be  permitted 
by  the  magistrate.    What  Is  wrong  with 


Some  testimony.  Pitiful.  ^  ^  .  ^ 
Mr  President,  Commissioner  Tobriner. 
In  effect  says.  "Me.  too."  or  "Amen."  or 
-I  second  the  motion."  In  his  testimony 
before  the  committee,  he  cites  the  ap- 
proval of  the  safeguards,  and  says  that 
If  these  safeguards  are  put  In.  he  wlU 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Interest  of  say- 
ing time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Tobrin- 
er's  testimony.  . 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  N.  TOBEINEK.  PBESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

Mr  TOBRINER.  Thank  you  very  much.  sir. 
Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Commissioners  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  titles 
I  and  III  of  H.R.  7525.  an  act  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  In  the  DlsUlci 
of  Columbia,  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  August  12.  1963. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  7525   is  Intended  to  over- 
come for  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  effect  of  a  rule  of  evidence  laid  down 
in  a  line  of  cases  beginning  with  ^^e  c^e  of 
Mallory  v.  Vnited  States,  decided  In  1957  by 
the  supreme  Court,  barring  the  admissibility 
in  evidence  of  statements  made  by  arrested 
persons    if   such   persons   are   not  pro^pUy 
laken  before  a  committing  magistrate  In  ac- 
cordance with  rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rul^ 
of    Criminal    Procedure,    requiring    arrested 
persons    to    be    taken    before    a    committing 
magistrate  "without  unnecessary  delay. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  change  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
as  to  provide  that  statements  and  confu- 
sions, otherwise  admissible,  will  fot  be  if ^^ 
mlssible  solely  because  of  delay  in  taking  an 
arrested  person  before  a  commissioner  or 
Xr  offic'^r  With  power  to  conunit  pejons 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  . 

The  Commissioners  naturally  favor  the  au- 
mlsslblllty    of    confessions    and    statements 


which  are  made  freely  and  voluntarily. 
However,  they  believe  that  title  I  of  H.R. 
7525  should  be  amended  in  several  respects 
so  as  to  expand  Its  coverage  and  afford  cer- 
tain safeguards  to  the  persons  making  con- 
fessions or  statements. 

Accordingly,  the  Commissioners  have  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  changes  in  this  title 
of  the  blU.  set  forth  on  page  2  of  their  report 
to  the  committee.  The  first  of  these 
changes  would  make  the  title  applicable  in 
cases  of  arrests  for  violations  of  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  change  has  the  effect  of  re- 
quiring that  each  person  shall  immediately 
prior  to  being  Interrogated,  be  advised  that 
he  is  not  required  to  make  a  statement  and 
that  any  statement  made  by  him  may  be 
used  against  him.  The  third  change  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  is  the  addition 
of  three  new  subsections  designed  to  sur- 
round arrested  persons  with  safeguards  to 
protect  their  constitutional  rights. 

The  first  of  these  subsections  requires  that, 
prior  to  any  Interrogation,  an  arrested  person 
shall  be  plainly  advised  by  the  police  officer 
or  officers  having  him  In  custody  of  his  right 
to  reasonable  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  counsel  or  with  a  relative  or  friend, 
and  requires  that  the  arrested  person  shall  in 
fact  be  afforded  such  opportunity. 

The  second  subsection  requires  that,  when- 
ever reasonably  possible,  each  interrogation 
of  an  arrested  person,  and  the  warning  and 
advice  given  him.  (1)  be  monitored  by  some 
responsible  person  who  is  not  a  law-enforce- 
ment officer,  or  (2)  be  reported  verbatim,  be 
recorded  by  a  recording  device,  or  be  con- 
ducted subject  to  some  other  means  of  verifi- 
cation. The  third  proposed  subsection  Is 
designed  to  emphasize  that  nothing  in  the 
title  Is  Intended  to  supersede  the  require- 
ments of  rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  respecting  the  right  of 
an  arrested  person  to  be  taken  before  a  com- 
mitting   magistrate    "without    unnecessary 

delay." 

To  Interpolate  for  a  moment,  our  views  are 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
the  exception  that  we  would  eliminate  that 
section  providing  for  a  celling  of  6  hours  on 
detention  prior  to  arraignment 

If  title  I  of  H.R.  7525  be  amended  as  I  have 
suggested,  the  Commissioners  would  have 
no  objection  to  Its  enactment.  However, 
shoixld  the  title  not  be  amended  along  the 
lines  I  have  set  forth,  the  Commissioners, 
since  they  have  reservations  concerning  the 
protection  afforded  an  arrested  person  by  this 
section.  In  the  form  in  which  It  is  set  forth 
in  the  bill,  would  be  constrained  to  recom- 
mend against  Its  enactment. 

Title  in  of  H.R.  7525  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions, the  first  of  which,  patterned  after  the 
so-called  Uniform  Arrest  Act.  provides  for 
the  detention  of  suspects  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  6  hours,  while  the  second  provides 
for  the  detention  of  certain  material  wit- 
nesses. 

The  Commissioners  are  vmalterably  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  the  first  of  the 
two  sections  contained  in  title  III.  on  the 
grotmd  that  the  section  Is  either  unconstitu- 
tional or  unnecessary,  depending  on  the  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  phrase  "reasonable 
ground  to  suspect"  appearing  in  line  21  on 
page  14.  This  phrase,  taken  with  the  balance 
of  the  section,  has  the  effect  of  permitting 
an  officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  to  detain,  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  hours,  any  person  suspected  by  the 
officer  or  member  of  committing,  or  having 
committed,  or  being  about  to  commit,  a 
crime,  and  who  has  failed  to  Identify  himself 
or  explain  his  actions  to  the  satisfaction 
of  such  officer  or  member. 

If  the  phrase  "reasonable  ground  to  sus- 
pect" Is  Interpreted  as  authorizing  the  de- 
tention of  an  Individual  on  the  basis  of 
something  less   than   probable  cause,  then 


this  section.  In  Its  effect,  authorizes  arrests 
for  Investigation — a  practice  that  the  Com- 
missioners firmly  believe  Is  unconstitutional 
in  that  such  arrests  Involve  the  detention  of 
a  person  without  the  requirement  of  prob- 
able cause.  In  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Obviously,  any  such  arrest  denies  to  the 
person  so  detained,  for  a  period  of  as  much 
as  6  hours,  the  opportunity  to  secure  his 
liberty  by  posting  bail  or  collateral,  denies 
him   the    right   of    habeas    corpus,    deprives 
him  of  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  tends 
to  impair  his  right  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment not  to  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.     The 
Commissioners  note,  incidentally,  that  the 
U  S    Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
in  the  case  of  Staples  v.  U.S.,  320  P.  2d  817. 
decided  July  10.   1963.  stated,  with  respect 
to  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  case,  that 
"McNamara    was    not    under    lawful    arrest, 
but  had  been  booked  for  'Investigation  of 
passing  counterfeit  notes.'  "     The  emphasis 
in  my  statement  Is  also  in  the  original. 

This  statement,  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve, supports  their  view  that  arrests  for 
Investigation  are  not  lawful.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  line  of  cases  which  you  are  well 
aware  of  in  the  other  Federal  courts,  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commissioners  are  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  some  support  in  the  com- 
munity for  statutory  authorization  of  the 
practice  of  making  arrests  for  investigations, 
as  an   effective   means   of   coping  with  the 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  question,  however,  whether  the  "cure" 
provided  by  section  301  of  title  IH  Is  not 
in  fact  worse  than  the  disease.     It  should 
be  borne  In  mind  that,  if  section  301  should 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  be  approved 
by  the  President,  each  of  us  present  in  this 
room    today    would    be    subject    to    being 
stopped    on    the    street   by   a    police    officer 
merely  because  he  is  suspicious  of  us,  and. 
should  we  not  satisfy  him  concerning  our 
Identity  or  actions,  we  could  be  held  Incom- 
municado In  a  police  precinct  station  house 
cell  for  as  long  as  6  hours,  regardless  of  the 
pressing  and  Important  nature  of  our  busi- 
ness   elsewhere.     This,    the    Commissioners 
strongly  believe,  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

If  however,  the  phrase  "reasonable  ground 
to  suspect"  In  section  301  is  construed,  as 
has  been  the  case  In  two  of  the  three  States 
In  which  the  so-called  Uniform  Arrest  Act 
is  in  effect,  as  meaning  nothing  more  than 
"reasonable  ground  to  believe"— that  is, 
probable  cause — then  the  Commissioners  are 
of  the  view  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  Is 
unnecessary,  since  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  already  pos- 
sess the  power  to  make  arrests  on  the  basis 
of  probable  cause. 

Accordingly,  to  sum  up  my  testimony  on 
so  much  of  title  III  of  the  bill  as  would  Im- 
pose on  the  District  of  Coltimbla  the  so- 
called  Uniform  Arrest  Act.  the  Commissioners 
are  strongly  opposed  to  this  provision  as 
being  either  unconstitutional,  in  that  it 
would  authorize  "arrests  for  investigation." 
or  unnecessary.  In  that  if  the  phrase  "rea- 
sonable ground  to  suspect"  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  "probable  cause."  the  provision  gives 
the  Metropolitan  Police  no  greater  authority 
than  they  already  possess. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  the  two  sec- 
tions contained  in  title  HI  of  HJR.  7625.  the 
Commissioners  recognize  the  desirability  and 
practical  necessity  of  securing  the  appear- 
ance of  material  and  necessary  witnesses  un- 
der the  particular  circumstances  outlined  in 
the  section.  However,  they  believe  that  such 
persons  should  be  subjected  to  even  less  re- 
straint on  their  physical  liberty  and  freedom 
than  those  formally  charged  with  crime,  and 
that  they  should  in  all  cases  be  permitted  to 
appear  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  their 
detention  before  a  judge  or  conunlssloner  for 


the  pvirpose  of  determining  whether  they  are 
In  fact  necessary  and  material  witnesses  and 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  post  bond  or  de- 
posit collateral  to  secure  their  appearance  at 
trial.  Accordingly,  the  Commissioners  have 
reoommended  to  the  Congress  certain  pro- 
posed legislation  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  as  S.  1148,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  material  and  necessary 
witnesses  to  crimes  committed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  bill  amends  section  401  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  better  protect 
the  rights  of  persons  detained  as  material 
and  necessary  witnesses.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  suggested  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners — suggestions  with  which  the 
Commissioners  agree  and  which  they  have 
Incorporated  in  a  revision  of  their  prop)06ed 
amendment  of  such  section  401.  ThU  re- 
vision appears  on  pages  9,  10.  and  11  of  the 
Commissioners'  report  to  the  committee  on 
H.R.  7525. 

In  summation,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the    Commissioners    strongly    believe    that 
whatever  action  the  Congress  may  take  with 
respect  to  providing  more  effective  statutory  , 
tools  to  deal  with  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  not  be  In  dis- 
regard of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  res-    , 
Idents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  law 
abiding    and    non-law-abldlng    alike.     The    . 
Commissioners  recognize  the  need  for  clari- 
fying the  situation  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
missibility  in   evidence   of   confessions   and 
statements  made  by  arrested  persons.     They 
have,  however,  concern  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  persons,  those  accused  of  crime 
as  well  as  others. 

Accordingly,  they  strongly  recommend  that 
title  I  incorporate  safeguards  designed  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  such 
persons  while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  use  In  evidence  of  confessions  and  state- 
ments voluntarily  made  by  them.  With  re- 
spect to  section  301  of  title  III.  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  Commissioners  that  it  is  either  con- 
stitutionally objectionable  or  Is  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  As  to  section  302.  relating  to  the 
detention  of  material  witnesses,  the  Com- 
missioners believe  that  such  persons  should 
be  given  greater  consideration  than  section 
302  presently  provides  and  therefore  the 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Congress  consider  enacting  legislation  sub- 
stantially slmUar  to  that  suggested  in  the 
Commissioners'  report  on  HH.  7525. 

Thank  you  very  much  for   affording  the 
Commissioners    an    opportunity    to    express 
their  views  on  these  two  titles  of  H.R.  7525. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  I  certainly  appreciate  your 
appearance  here.  Mr.  Tobriner.  and  the  views 
that  you  have  expressed.    I  don't  think  I 
have  any  questions  on  your  statement.     It 
was  very  specific  and  Is  easily  understood. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado? 
Senator     Dominick.  No     questions,     Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  McInttre.  No  questions. 
Mr.  Tobriner.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Bible.  This  Is  a  good  day  for  you, 
Mr.  Commissioner. 
Mr.  ToBEiNKB.  Yes.  sir. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  had  many  other  points  I  wished  to 
raise  I  shall  close  by  quoting  the  reply 
of  a  professor  of  criminal  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Prof.  A.  Ken- 
neth Pye,  associate  dean  of  the  George- 
town University  Law  School,  a  man  of 
outstanding  repute  In  the  field  of  crim- 
inal law  and  criminal  procedure  teach- 
ing. My  assertion  will  be  verified  in  a 
few  minutes  as  I  read  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Tobriner.  Mr.  Katzenbach,  and  the  Chief 
of  Police. 
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The  March  21.  1964.  Waj^^ngton  Post 
had  this  to  say  about  Mr.  Tobriner  s 
testimony: 

answer   to   '<'^?;'^  ."*™f !,,_,_      He  endorsed 
niipstlon  by  Chairman  Bible,     ae  c"u 

Ifia  rather  mor.  -■^,^,  J"^e2ur?  ?o 
?rr;he  Man=rr."?i^V' '■'ft'^r 

pnt  witness  or  a  recording  device,  »««  l^*^ 
^ntS  to  a  magistrate  no  more  than  6  ho 

""SeTl^'room  here  for  intolerable  abuse. 
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l^^-rpolrhU^u=^ 

conscientious  an  effort  Is  made  to  Inform  the 
P^n  of  hlB  rights."  the  Governmenfs  ap- 
peal  said.  __^_„ 

WHAT  COtTHT  DECIDn) 

A  three-ludge  panel  of  the  court  of  appeals 
rufeiS^naSusly  last  November  that  Seals 
haTbeen  uiSer  Jrest  during  questioning  at 
SeTOI  field  office  here  despite  statements  to 
hto^at  he  was  not  under  arrest  and  free  to 

^^7udee  George  T.  Washington,  who  delivered 
the  opmron   laid  the  3  hours  that  Seals  was 
questioned  at  the  FBI  office  was  an  "unneces- 
S-v  and  unreasonable"  delay  In  his  arralgn- 
^*  o^rt  therebv  violated  the  Mallory  rule. 
"¥kVsup  em?cU'?^  1957  Mallory  decision 
bar?  use  in  Federal  court  trials  of  Incrlml- 
nSng  statements  given  by  ^l^^^^^'^^^^: 
son  during  an  unnecessary  delay  In  his  ar 
ralsnment  before  a  Judicial  officer. 
'^Se  court  of  appeals  decision.  Jo  ned  In  by 
rhlef  Judee  David  L.  Bazelon  and  Judge  Carl 
McGowan     directed    that    Seals    be    retried 
wlSSut  use  of  evidence  as  to  a  confession 
that  he  made  at  the  FBI  office 


I  digress  from  the  editorial  for  am 
ment  to  say  that  that  is  my  poii 
Whenever  a  procedure  makes  room  f 
mtolerable  abuse.  I  say.  Change  the  pr 
cSure  The  American  people  are  e: 
?Sed  to  procedures  in  the  adminlstr 
Hon  of  criminal  justice  that  are  not  su 
Sec?  ?o  inSlerable  abuse.    The  editorial 

continues:  I 

'f'!!  r  "fan'  Z'-JS'^^. « -t 

'pr,M,°  .n  r=Sr.ith  the  InterrJa- 
Sr,  S£'rh.?,;^e''hOr  enhante. 

a  witness  against  oneself.  Law  enforce^nt 
«<«ncles  no  less  than  courts  are  meant  t<^  be 
nfo^cSr^of  constitutional  rights.  fnd 
JhefJTrotectlon  ought  to  be  not  grud^ng 
but  ardent.  ! 

I  highly  endorse  the  editorial.  I  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  there  rnayl  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  RscoRJ^an 
article  published  in  the  Washin^on 
Evenmg  Star  of  March  31.  1964  ent^  ed 
■•Mallory   Interpretation  Left  Standing 

^^-Se^'belng  no  objection,  the  article 
wa?ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MAIXOBT     iNTTKPKrrATION    L»T    STAKDmt    BT 
COUHT  I 

The  supreme  Court  yesterday  left  s^nd- 
InK  an  appeals  court  Interpretation  ol  Uie 
M^llSry  Sie  attacked  by  t^*  <^^"°4;^i 
which  said  It  has  Implications  for  aU  Fetieral 
laws  enforcement.  j      . 

'^«  action  came  In  an  unsigned  refujarto 
bear    a    Government    appea     ^f/jT^ 
of  the  »>ank  robbery  conviction  of  Janjes  R. 
seals   jr..  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeal^, 
^lial..  Of  4e  1400  block  of  Harv^d  Stree 
NW..  was  convicted  of  robbing  a  Rlggf  «»- 


:ntekrocation  crrED 
Judze  Washington  said  that  from  the  time 
Sea^s  fnter^  the  office  "he  was  In  what  was 
Se  eqSwalent  of  a  police  station^  he  wus 
in  the  constant  company  of  one  or  more  FBI 
agenu.  and  was  subject  to  almost  constant 

^^^I^slert;  us  that  these  circumstances 

SSderstcid  that  he  was  in  the  POwer  and 
"i^Xot  the  FBI  and  that  he  submittal 
to  questioning  In  consequence."  the  Judge 

"*The  Government  appeal  said  that   Sea^ 
who  already  had  talked  to  agentsjn  a  park«i 
car  and  had  agreed  to  a  search  of  his  apart 
ment.  "said  that  he  did  not  object    to  fur- 
ther questioning  at  the  FBI  f^ce 

Police  here  maintain  that  decisions  under 
the^ Mallory  rule  hinder  them  in  fighting 
Sln^r  S  Senate  District  Committee  now 
harbefore  It  a  House-passed  measure  that 
would  allow  police  to  detain  suspects  and 
witnesses  for  questioning  up  to  6  hours. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
Snted  in  the  Record  the  dec^lon  which 
The  supreme  Court  left  stend  by  refv^- 
ing  a  writ  of  certiorari.  It  \s  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  supreme  Court  in  United 
states  against  James  R.  Seals.  Jr. 

??ere  liing  no  objection,  the  decision 
w^o^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

,ln  the  supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat«. 

October  Term.  1963.  No.— 1 

UNrrsD  STATES  or  Amduca.  PrrmoNER  v. 

James  R.  Skals.  Jr. 

Petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  toe  United 

StetS  court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit 

The  solicitor  General,  on  behalf  of  the 
U^  f^^.  Pray«  that  a  -J^t  of  c^'J^or^ 
^ue  to  review  the  Judgment  of  the  United 
s^tes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
?SSbU^rcult  rev'ersing  respondent's  con- 
viction of  bank  robbery 


tended  to  and  Including  J^^J^^  ^tJ^ 
^e  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  Is  Invoked 
under  28  U.S.C.  1254(1). 

QUESTION   PRESENTED 

Whether  a  confession  given  during  ques- 
tioning In  an  FBI  office  by  a  person  who 
SSe  fhie  volunt^ly  and  was  told  U.at  he 
was  not  under  arrest  and  was  free  to  leave 
ZT.  nmoerlv  held  inadmissible  In  evidence 
rthra^oritrol  i^allorv  v.  United  States. 
354  U.S.  449. 

STATEMENT 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  reversed  re- 
SSndent-s  conviction  of  bank  robbery  on  the 
gJ^Snd  that  a  confession  Introduced  In  evl- 
f^n^e  at  the  trial  had  been  obtained  during 
a  ?erl<^  of  unlawful  detention  following  ar- 
reStn  violation  of  Mallory  v.  United  States. 
^^4  US  449  The  pertinent  facts,  as  they 
were  developed  at  a  hearing  (J.A  9-34)  and 
Tt  the  trial  (JA.  39-83) .  are  as  follows:  • 

it  approximately  3:00  p.m.  on  September 
25  1961  two  FBI  agents,  who  were  Investi- 
gating a  bank  robbery  which  had  occurred 
TweeVi  earlier,  approached  respondent  as  he 
tal  walking  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bell  Vo- 
cational School  (J.A.  9-10.  18.  59)-  Agent 
Bernard  Buscher.  after  Identifying  himself 
to  Impendent,  asked  if  he  "minded  stepping 
?ver  Z  the  automobile."  explaining  that  Uiey 
"wanted  to  talk  to  hun"  (J.A.  10.  18  48.  59) . 
respondent  followed  the  agents  to  their  car 
whl?h  was  parked  across  the  strej  .  and 
entered  the  back  seat  (J.A.  10.  18.  59). 

£  order  to  avoid  creating  a  disturbance 
among  students  emerging  from  the  school 
toe  Sents  drove  the  car  about  three  or  four 
bl^JI  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  telephone 
cSSny  buUdlng  on  Columbia  I^ad^ust 
west  of  14th  Street  (J.A.  10.  l^-^^-  *rt^; 
?here    toey    were    Joined    by    anotoer    FBI 
agent.  Lawrence  Buscher.  and  an  officer  of 
tie  MetropollUn  Police   (J.A.  30.  49    51    60. 
63.  68).     Agent  Bernard  Buscher  advised  re- 
spondent that  he  was  not  under  arrest.'  that 
he  did  not  have  to  make  any  statement,  but 
that  anything  he  said  could  be  used  against 
£J:^^.    1^11.   30.   48.    53).     Respondent 
said.   "well.   I   have   not   done   anytolng.     I 
dont  mind  talking"  (JA.  11.  48). 

Agent   Bernard  Buscher   toen  questioned 
respondent  as  to  whetoer  he  had  l^en  in- 
volved in  the  robbery  of  the  RlgK^  ^ank  at 
Columbia  Road   (JJV.  11).     Respondent  was 
asked  whether  he  had  recently  Purchased  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  whether  he  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  In  his  possession  (J-A.  U,  4»   • 
Respondent  acknowledged  buying  shoes,  but 
denied  having  a  large  sum  of  "^of^y  ^^^^^ 
possession  and  emptied  his  pockets  to  prove 
17^.  11) .     He  said  toat  if  he  ^^ad  been  m- 
volved  in  a  bank  robbery  he  would  be    fool- 
ish to  suy  around  here  because  I  would^ve 
the    money    with    me"     (J.A.     11.    49-60). 
When  an  agent  remarked  toat  respondent 
might  have  the  money  at  home,  respondent 
invited  the  agents  to  search  ^1»,  ^^^V^  ^f.-f 
11    50)      Respondent  executed,  in  toe  auto- 
mobUe.  a  written  consent  to  toe  ^eart^  of 
his  house  ( J.A.  11-13.  50-51) .  ^^he  question- 
ing    m    toe    automobile    lasted    15    or    20 
minutes  (J.A.  11.  30,  60). 


OPINION   BELOW 

The  opinion  of  toe  court  of  appeals  (App.. 
infra,  pp.  13-19)  Is  not  yet  reported. 

JT7UISDICTTON 

The  judgment  of  toe  court  of  appeals  wa« 
en^rti  on  November  15.  1963.  The  time  U> 
Se  alpeUUon  for  a  writ  of  cerUorarl  was  ex- 


>  Respondent  testified  at  toe  hearing  axid 
at  toe  trial  (JA.  97-107).  Insofar  as  hlB 
Sst^onTwai  in  conflict  wlto  that  of  to 
Governmenfs  witnesses,  the  trial  Judge 
Slcated  toat  he  credited  the^>««^^°y  ^ 
the  latter  (JJ^-  38).  Since  toe  op^atlvj 
facts  for  appellate  purposes  are  as  refl^ 
in  "toe  testimony  of  Government  witness^ 
and  so  much  of  toe  petitioners'  evidence  aj 
\s  uncontradicted"  (Anderson  v.  l/mted 
%ates.  318  U.S.  350.  351.  note  JL).  thef^ts 
set  forto  above  are  based  on  toe  testimony 

'^.^^r-apparently  In  -PO-  ^  - 
inquiry  by  respondent  as  to  whetoer  he  was 
under  arrest  (J-A.  68). 


The  officers  then  drove  with  respondent  to 
his  home,  a  two-room  basement  apartment 
(J  A  12-13,  61).  The  search  took  from  30 
to'45  minutes  (J.A.  13-14.  61).  There  were 
in  toe  apartment  at  the  time,  in  addition  to 
respondent  and  the  officers,  the  person  with 
whom  respondent  lived  and  a  friend  (J.A.  19. 
27,  30.  51).  Respondent  was  not  restrained 
in' any  way;  he  wandered  about  the  apart- 
ment and  at  one  point  po\ired  himself  and 
drank  a  "shot"  of  gin  (JA.  13.  27,  29.  52,  61. 
69).  He  was  not  questioned  during  toe 
search  (J.A.  61). 

Thereafter  Agents  Bernard  and  Lawrence 
Buscher  asked  respondent  If  he  would  ac- 
company them  to  the  FBI  Washington 
Field  Office  for  furtoer  questioning  and 
respondent  said  that  he  did  not  object  (J-A. 
14.  19-20,  52,  61).  The  other  two  men  in 
the  apartment  also  agreed  to  go  (J.A.  30-31, 
52  61 ) .'  One  agent  drove  a  car  with  re- 
spondent to  the  field  office  located  in  the 
old  Post  Office  building  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  (J.A.  19.  22.  52.  63.  65.  72).  Re- 
spondent was  taken  to  a  room  on  the  fifth 
floor  furnished  as  an  ordinary  office.  To 
reach  It.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
a  railing  with  a  gate,  located  near  the  eleva- 
tor door,  at  which  there  was  stationed  a 
receptlonUt  whose  duty  It  was  to  Inspect  the 
pass  or  credentials  of  the  person  entering 
(J.A.23.31.33-34.  62). 

At  about  4:45  p.m..  Agents  Bernard   and 
Lawrence    Buscher    began    to    question    re- 
spondent.    After   they   had   obtained  back- 
ground facts,  at  about  5:00  pjn.,  respondent 
asked  If  he  was  "locked  up"  and  was  told  that 
he  was  not.  but  was  free  to  leave  at  any  time 
(JJl.    15.   27-28.   63-54).     He    was    also   told 
that  he  could  have  a  lawyer  and  that  he  did 
not  have  to  talk,  but  that  anything  he  said 
could  be  used  against  him  (J.A.  15.  53) .     Re- 
spondent was  permitted  to  smoke,  was  offered 
food    which  he  declined,  and  was  given  soft 
drinks  (J.A.  15.  29,  32.  54.  64.  74.  75) .    At  ap- 
proximately 6 :  00  p.m.  Agent  Bernard  Buscher 
asked  respondent  if  he  would  take  a  lie  de- 
tector   test,    and   respondent    said    that    he 
wished  to  do  so  (JA.  16).     Respondent  was 
again  told  that  he  was  not  under  arrest  and 
that  there  was  no  way  the  agents  could  make 
him  take  the  test  If  he  did  not  volunteer 
(J  A    27    70).     Respondent  was  taken  to  a 
room  on  the  fotu-th  floor  where  Agent  Woods, 
the  operator  of  the  polygraph,  explained  to 
respondent  how  It  worked,  advised  him  of 
his  right  not  to  take  the  test,  of  his  right 
to  talk  to  a  lawyer,  and  of  his  right  not  to 
talk  to  the  agent  (J A.  16,  35.  40.  42.  44   47. 
54)      At  the  conclusion  of  the  explanation, 
which    lasted    about    16   minutes,    respond- 
ent said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
test  (J.A.  16,35,42,44,  54).  ^^     ^ 

Agent  Bernard  Buscher,  with  Agent  Woods 
present,  then  resumed  questioning  respond- 
ent (J  A.  16,  42.  45) .  When  Buscher  told  re- 
spondent that  there  were  witnesses  who  had 
implicated  him  in  the  robbery,  respondent 
said  "you  bring  somebody  In  front  of  me  to 
tell  me  that"  (J.A.  16).  Buscher  left  to  get 
a  witness.  Before  he  returned,  respondent 
began  admitting  to  Woods  his  participation 
In  the  robbery.  This  was  some  time  between 
6:50  and  7:10  p.m.  (J.A.  16-17.  35,  45).  At 
about  7  •  10  respondent  was  told  he  was  under 
arrest  (JA.  17,  28.  58,  66,  71.  76) .  He  finished 
making  his  confession  at  about  7:35  pjn. 
(J  A  57)  and  was  brought  before  a  commis- 
sioner at  about  8  p.m.  (J.A.  28.  71.  77,  79) . 

After  hearing  the  evidence  outside  toe 
presence  of  the  Jury,  the  trial  Judge  ruled 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  exclude  the  con- 
fession since  It  was  not  made  during  a  period 
of  unlawful  detention  after  arrest  (J.A.  38- 
39) .    The  Judge  said.  Inter  alia  (J.A.  38) : 

"Giving  consideration  to  those  who  have 
testified  and  placing  the  credibility  where  toe 
court  feels  It  does  properly  rest.  I  am  con- 


strained to  hold  that  tols  man  was  not  ar- 
rested, In  even  toe  technical  sense  of  arrest, 
and  from  the  evidence  before  me.  this  man 
was  free  to  go  and  fiirther  that  at  points 
which  are  Important,  he  was  advised  toat 
he  could  go." 

In  reversing  respondent's  conviction,  the 
court  of  appeals  concluded  that  respondent 
"was  under  arrest  at  least  from   the  time 
(about  4:30  p.m.)  he  was  brought  to  the  field 
office  in  the  company  of  the  agents."    In  its 
view,  the  fact  that  respondent  was  In  the 
equivalent  of  a  police  station  In  constant 
company  of  one  or  more  FBI  agents  who  were 
questioning  him  "dictate [s]   a  finding  that 
even   wltoout   any   physical   restraint   Seals 
necessarily  must  have  understood  that   he 
was  In  the  power  and  custody  of  the  FBI 
and   that    he   submitted   to   questioning   in 
consequence."    It  ruled  that  the  statements 
to  Seals  that  he  was  not  under  arrest  would, 
In  the  circumstances,  hardly  have  suggested 
to  him  that  he  was  In  fact  free.    On  the  basis 
of  this  ruling  that  respondent  was  arrested 
at  4:30  p.m.,  toe  court  concluded  toat  toe 
confession  was  the  resxilt  of  an  unreasonable 
delay   In  arraignment,   in   violation   of   toe 
rule  laid  down  by  this  Court  In  toe  Mallory 
case,  supra. 


REASONS  roa  oaANTiNO  THE  w*rr 


•  The  record  Is  silent  as  to  these  two  men 
after  they  reached  the  FBI  office. 


1.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals,  as 
we  point  out  below.  Is  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  decision  of  the  second  circuit  In  United 
States  V.  Vita.  294  F.  2d  524  (CA.  2).  cer- 
tiorari denied.  369  U.S.  823.  Moreover.  It 
has  profound  implications  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  not  only  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  throughout  the  country. 

In  Mallory  v.  United  States,  364  U.S.  449, 
this  Court  held  that  rule  6(a)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Proced\ire  requires  Federal 
officers  to  arraign  an  arrested  person  before 
a  magistrate  "without  unnecessary  delay" 
and  that  a  confession  obtained  during  Inter- 
rogation In  violation  of  this  rule  may  not  be 
admitted  In  evidence.  The  court  below  held 
that  interrogation  of  a  suspect  at  the  offices 
of  an  investigatory  agency  or  a  police  sta- 
tion is  so  Inherently  coercive  that  It  must  be 
equated  with  an  arrest,  even  though  it  was 
made  clear  to  the  suspect  toat  he  was  not 
required  to  accompany  the  officers  to  toe 
office,  that  he  had  the  right  to  remain  silent 
and  to  consult  counsel,  that  he  was  free  to 
leave  at  any  time,  and  toat  he  was  not  under 
arrest.  The  thrust  of  the  opinion  below  Is 
to  outlaw  official  questioning  of  susi>ects  by 
law  enforcement  agents,  at  least  at  police 
headquarters,  no  matter  how  consclentloxis 
an  effort  Is  made  to  Inform  the  person  ques- 
tioned of  his  rights. 

Our  disagreement  with  the  decision  below 
is  not  over  the  Court's  view  of  the  facts.  The 
court  of  appeals  purported  to  accept  the 
flndlngs  of  toe  district  court,  which  were 
based  on  witnesses  appearing  before  it. 
Recognizing  that  respondent  was  told  three 
times  that  he  was  not  under  arrest  and  told 
once  that  he  cotUd  leave  at  any  time,  toe 
Court  concluded  that  questioning  at  FBI 
offices  or  at  a  police  station  Is  Inherently 
coercive.  In  short,  the  covirt  below  has  held, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  that  questioning  of  sus- 
pects In  police  headquarters  Is  coercive  no 
matter  how  explicitly  they  are  Informed  toat 
they  are  not  under  arrest  and  may  leave. 

That  the  ruling  of  the  court  of  appeals  Is 
Important  to  all  investigative  branches  of  toe 
Federal  Goverimient  hardly  needs  elabora- 
tion. The  importance  of  interrogation,  both 
of  witnesses  and  suspects,  in  toe  detection  of 
crime  Is  universally  recognized.  The  thrxist 
of  the  Mallory  decision,  as  toe  Government 
has  understood  It.  U  toat.  Important  as  that 
technique  may  be,  a  person  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  his  Uberty  by  an  arrest  In  ordor  to 
afford  police  officers  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion him.  This  Is  In  large  part  because  an  ar- 
rest places  the  suspect  within  toe  control  of 
toe  police  and  may  well  coerce  him  to  sur- 


render his  constitutional  right  to  remain 
silent  and  have  counsel.  UntU  toe  decision 
below,  however,  there  has  been  no  suggestion, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  there  is  anything 
improper  in  toe  mere  questioning  of  a  sus- 
pect who  voluntarUy  submits  to  being  Inter- 
viewed, who  is  informed  of  his  rights,  and 
who  is  told  that  he  may  terminate  toe  in- 
terview at  any  time. 

2.  The  fundamental  error  of  toe  opinion 
below   Is   that   It   equates   the   psychological 
problems  faced  by  an  accused  person  with 
the  restraint  of  an  arrest.     No  doubt,  any 
person  guilty  of  a  crime  who  is  invited  to 
talk  wito  investigative  agents  is   presented 
wlto  a  choice  which  may  be  difficult.     He 
may  well  believe  that  a  refusal  to  talk  will 
cast   further   suspicion   upon    him.   and   he 
must  decide  whether  to  take  that  path  or 
whetoer    to   endeavor,   by   talking,   to   allay 
suspicion.    It  is  only  In  tols  sense  toat  the 
conclusion  of  the  court  below  that  respond- 
ent  must  have  felt  himself   "not   free"  Is 
consistent  with  toe  findings  of  the  district 
court   as   supported   by  toe   evidence.     But 
that  Is  hardly  the  same  thing  as  an  arrest, 
whereby  a  person  Is  kept  In  actual  restraint 
and  has  no  option  to  terminate  toe  Inter- 
view.    So  long  as  a  person  Is  given  a  clear 
choice   of  talking   or  not   talking,   without 
physical    restraint,    we    submit    that    It    is 
proper   to   ask  him  questions  which   he   Is 
willing  to  answer. 

The  record  shows  that  respondent  thought 
that  he  had  covered  his  tracks  so  well  that 
he  could  avert  suspicion  by  talking.    While 
respondent  was  young,  he  was  obviously  not 
Inexperienced.*    Nor  Is  toere  any  suggestion 
that  he  was  In  any  way  mentally  deficient. 
He  knew  enough  to  Invite  the  agents  to  his 
apartment  where  he  believed,  correctly,  toat 
they  would  find  nothing.     He  knew  enough 
to  ask  the  agents  If  he  was  under   arrest. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the 
agents  thrice  told  respondent  that  he  was 
not  under  arrest   (twice  at  the  FBI  office), 
he  was  confused  as  to  whetoer  he  was  free 
to  leave.     Indeed,  he  was  once  specifically 
told  toat  he  covlA  leave  the  office  at  any 
time.     In  the  face  of  toese  explicit  state- 
ments, the  presence  of  a  railing  and  recepy- 
tlonlst  at  the  entrance  to  the  office  where 
he  was  questioned — obviously  measures  for 
excluding  intruders  but   facts  upon   which 
the  court  below  relied — ^has  no  tendency  to 
show  that  the  respondent  was  under  coercion 
to  stay.     At  most,  toe  only  restraining  In- 
fiuence  upon  respondent  was  his  own  belief 
that  If  he  did  not  submit  to  an  interview 
or  If  he  left  In  the  middle  of  the  questioning, 
he  might  confirm  whatever  suspicions  toe 
agents  had   about  his  participation  In  toe 
robbery.     Such  apprehensions,  nourished  by 
consciousness  of  guilt,  do  not,  we  submit. 
make  out  a  basis  for  inferring  toat  petitioner 
was  under  arrest  .• 

3.  The  decision  below  Is  In  direct  conflict 
with  the  decision  of  the  Second  Circuit  in 
United  States  v.  Vita,  294  F.  2d  624  (CA.  2). 


*The  respondent  had  twice  been  arrested: 
Once  for  housebreaking,  when  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  lesser  offense  of  unlawful  en- 
try, and  once  for  robbery. 

»We  believe  that  the  question  whetoer  a 
person  is  under  arrest  depends  on  the  objec- 
tive facts,  not  what  toe  suspect  subjectively 
believes.  However,  toe  distinction  Is  not 
crucial  here.  WhUe  at  one  point  respondent 
testlfled  toat  he  believed  toat  he  was  under 
arrest  from  toe  time  he  first  entered  the 
FBI  automobile,  at  another  time  he  said 
that  he  considered  himself  free  to  leave  at 
any  time.  The  district  coxirt  credited  this 
second  statement  (J A.  38).  Its  ruling  Is 
supported  not  only  by  toe  conflict  In  re- 
spondent's own  testimony,  but  by  toe  three 
explicit  statements  made  to  him  by  toe  offi- 
cers that  he  was  not  under  arrest  and  the 
one  statement  that  he  was  free  to  leave. 
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.^rtmrarl  denied,  369  U.S.  823.    The  opinion 

below  vlitSy  Acknowledges  this    euggest- 

mg  only  a  difference  In  the  fact  that  res^ond^ 

»r,t  Who  waa  19.  was  younger  than  Vita,    m 

tSe  VUa  ca^.  tke  defendant,  then  28  years 

o?d   and  a  female  companion  '"«  dr Wen  to 

the  FBI  offices  in  New  York  at  about  10  25 

am  The  defendant  confessed  at  about  6  30 

pm     and  he  was  formerly  arrested  at  6  _52 

«m      He  was  told   that  he  was   not  under 

l^e.t  and  could  leave  at  any  time.    Durmg 

the  more  than  8  hours  he  was  at  the  FBI 

offlceT  prior  to  his  confession  and  arrest,  the 

defendant  appeared  In  two  lineups,  was  fin- 

ge  printed,  ^d  was  q^^^^"^^^,?//""^^!", 
able  oeriods.  He  was  in  a  security  building 
where  even  Government  attorneys  were  njt 
allowed  to  walk  In  the  halls  at  will.  The 
court  nevertheless  found  that  Vita  had  not 
bee?  arrested  because  he  voluntarily  accom- 
panU  the  agents  to  the  office  and  because  he 
was  told  that  he  was  not  under  arrest  and 
SSt  he  was  free  to  leave  at  any  time."  The 
second  Circuit  said  >  294  F.  2d  at  529)  _ 

•Vita  was  apparently  confident  of  his  abi  - 
Ity  to  t^k  hl^elf  clear  of  whatever  suspl. 
cSns  the  FBI  had  of  his  possible  complicity 
SuTDrlslng   as   it   may   seem,   the   guilty   are 
ofTen  i  elger  a.  the  innocent  to  explain  wha 
they  can  to  law  enforcement  officials.     The 
verv  same  naive  optimism  which  spurs  th 
criminal  on  to  commit  his  illegal  act  in  the 
bel^f  that  It  will  not  be  detected  often  lead^ 
htm  to  feel  that  in  a  face-to-face  encounter 
wlVh  the  authorities  he  will  be  able  to  be. 
rulleVhem   Into   exculpating  him.     Havini; 
chien  toTalk  with  the  FBI  agents.  Vita  can  ■ 
not  now  be  heard  to  complain  because  hi  i 
calculated  risk  worked  to  ^is  disadvantage^ 
These  observations  pertain  here.    Only  th 
age  of  the  suspects  differentiates  this  cas. 
ffom  Vita.    That  factor  Is  obviously  not  slg- 
nlflJant  since  petitioner  was  knowledgeable 
enough  to  ask  specifically  whether  he   was 
unde?  arrest   and   he   was   told    three     1ms 
before  he  confessed  that  he  was  not  undjr 
arrest  and  once  that  he  was  free  to  leav ;. 
The  real  difference  between  the  decision  b- 
low   and  Vita   Is   in  the  court's  concept  of 
Xt  constitutes  proper  conduct  by  law  e   - 
forcement  officers.    That  l«^^.i?f"!^.f  ^"J  ", 
stantlal  public  Importance  which  this  court 

should  resolve. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  conflict  of  circuits  and  tie 
importance  of  the  issue,  we  respectfully  su  3- 
Sirthat  this  petiUon  for  a  writ  of  certlorixl 

should  be  granted. 

Archibald  Cox. 

Solicitor  General 
Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General 
Janttakt  1964. 
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,U.S.  court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
'  Columbia   Circuit.    No.    17550) 

Appendix 

JAMES     R.     SEALS.     JR..     APPELLANT     f^    ^HI^ 

States  or   America,   appellee 
Appeal  from  the   US.  District  Court  for   Ihe 
District  of  Columbia 
Decided  November  15,  1963 
Mr.    Peter   R.   Cella.   Jr..   with   whom jMr 
William  E.  Stewart.  Jr.   (both  appolnw^  by 
This  court),  was  on  the  brief,  for  appelljnt. 
Mr.  William  C.  Weltzel,  J^.,  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney,  with  whom  Messrs.  David  C.  Aane- 
son    US.   Attorney.  Frank  Q.   Nebeker^nd 
Frederick  O.  Smithson.  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
neys, were  on  the  brief,  for  appellee.       | 

« This  Is  the  first  of  two  alternative  iJoW- 
InKS  in  the  Vita  case.  The  court  also  s^ted 
5ft,  even  If  the  defendant  had  been  arretted 
when  he  was  first  questioned,  the  Maj^ory 
rule  was  not  violated.  Judge  Wateijian, 
concurring,  disagreed  with  this  second  Ijold 
Ing. 


Before  Bazelon.  chief  Judge,  and  Washing- 
ton and  McGowan.  circuit  Judges. 

Circuit  Judge  Washington:  This  Is  yet 
anoSer  case  in  which  the  central  issue  be- 
fore us  18  whether  the  use  of  a  confession 
in  a  criminal  trial  should  have  been  ^^^^ff 
because  it  was  allegedly  the  P^f^^^^^J^^^^; 
legal  detention  by  law  enforcement  officers^ 
S^  Mallory  v.   United   States,   354  U.S.  449 

* 'The    bank    robbery    m    which    appeUant 
seals  allegedly  Participated,  and    for  wMch 
he   was   convicted,    along   ^^th   one    Haro  d 
Oreenwell.  occurred  on  September  18_  1961  _ 
On  September  25.  1961.  at  about  3^05  or 
3:10  in  the  afternoon.  Seals  ^as  walklng^n 
the  vicinity  of  Bell  Vocational  High  School. 
Which  S  a'ttended.  in  t^e  Northwest  s«.tlon 
of  Washington.     He  was  then  19  years  oia. 
Acceding  £  the  Govermnenfs  evidence  t^e 
following  occurred:  An  agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau   of   Investigation   approached   Seals. 
,^»r,tTflPd   himself    and  showed  his  creden- 
SaTs      He  askTsealB  "if  he  minded  stepping 
over  to  the  automobile.  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
hto  "     seals  made  no  objection,  followed  the 
^nt.  and  got  In  the  back  seat  of  the  auto- 
mobile»     Another    agent    took    the    wheel. 
?rove  a  few  blocks  and  parked  the  automo- 
S,P      leal!  was  then  Informed  that  he  was 
notunder  arTSt.  that  he  need  not  make  any 
sutement.  and  that  anything  he  sajd  '^ould 
be  used  against  him.    After  feals  said    I  have 
^^*-  HnriP  anvthlne.     I  don't  mind  talKing. 
Se  w^quSon^'  about  the  bank  robbery 
a  laTS  sum  of  money  thought  to  be  in  his 
noLselllon    and  the   purchase  of  a  pair  of 
!Ss      seals  had  only  about  a  dollar  on  his 
nerson  and  offered  to  go   with   the  agents 
?^  his  apartment,  stating  "you  can  search  If 
vJu  want  to."    He  signed  a  form  of  consent 
?or  the  search.    They  arrived  at  Seals'  apart 
ment    at    3:45.     Seals   moved    about   freely 
whUe  the  agents  searched  the  Premise-     He 
went  to  the  kitchen  for  a  glass^a^d  poured 
Tshot  of  gin  from  a  bottle.    He  drank  It 
Several   other   people,   including   one  Floyd 
Davis    with  whom  Seals  lived,  were  In  the 
S^rtm^nt    at    the    time.     Seals    was    not 
touched  or  questioned  at  his  home. 

At  about  4: 15  p.m.  Seals  was  asked  to  come 
to  the  FBI  Field  Office  in  downtown  Wash^ 
JSgSn   "to   talk  further";    "he   volunteered 
^ito"    Floyd  Davis  and  another  man  also 
went  to  the  Field  Office  with  the  agents  In 
♦li^iaftpr's  cars     The  group  arrived  at  the 
bulling  hoSlng  the  F^Jeld  Office  at  about 
4  30      They  went   to  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
building  and  entered  the  FBI  offices  through 
a   gate  ^manned   by   a   male   "receptionist^ 
whSe   duty   It  was   to   inspect  the  pass   or 
othTr  credentials  of  the  one  entering  before 
he  admitted  hlm.» 

At  4-45  p.m..  in  one  of  the  offices  the 
agents  resuLed  their  questioning  of  Sea^s. 
^ey  advised  him  that  he  had  a  right  to  con- 


sult an  attorney,  to  keep  silent,  that  any 
thing  he  said  could  be  used  against  hUn,  and 
that  he  was  free  to  go  at  any  time.  T^e 
questioning  continued  for  about  an  hour  and 
?orty-flve  minutes.  Twice  d^^^g^^^^  .^°^^-. 
rogation  Seals  asked  If  he  was  'locked  up 
and  was  advised  that  he  was  not.  Seals  was 
Sowed  to  smoke.  He  was  asked  if  he  wished 
fnnhlnrto  eat  and  was  offered  milk  to  drink. 
He  refused  food  and  the  milk  but  at  hls^- 
quest  he  was  on  two  occasions  given  a  bottle 

°' During   the  questioning  Seals  was  asked 
to  take  a  He  detector  test.     He  stated  that 
he  wanted  to  take  It  In  order  to  establish  his 
fnn^ence.     He  was  brought  to   the  fourth 
floor,  where  the  polygraph   operator  in  the 
presence  of  another  agent  told  him  that  he 
did  not  have  to  talk,  and  did  not  have  to 
take  the  test:  that  he  had  a  right  to  consult 
a  lawyer  before  talking;  but  that  if  he  talked 
what  he  said  could  be  used  against  bto  In 
court      The    operator    then    explained    the 
complete  operation  of  the  lie  detector  and 
the  ?est  to  him.    After  hearing  this  explana- 
tion, Seals  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
take   the   test.     One   agent   thereupon   to  d 
Seals  that  there  were  witnesses  who  could 
link  him  to  the  robbery.     Seals  asked  to  be 
confronted  and  the  agent  left  to  bring  such 
a  witness.    Before  the  agent  returned  to  the 
room,  seals  began  (about  7:10  p.ni.)  admit- 
ting  his  participation  in  the  bank  robbery. 
He   was   then   notified   that   he   was   under 
arrest  and  was  taken  before  a  commissioner 
within  the  hour. 

After  a  hearing  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
jury  the  trial  judge  found  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  under  arrest  before  he  con- 
fessed, saying  in  part:  ,,  w  ,j, 
"IFlrom  the  evidence  before  me,  1 1  hold! 
this  man  was  free  to  go  and  further  that  at 
points  which  are  Important,  he  was  advised 
that  he  could  go. 
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1  Both  were  charged  under  18  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 2113(a).  Both  appealed  their  convic- 
tion/to  this  court.  Greenweirs  appeal  came 
orforhe'Lrtng  separately  and  was  decided 
on  grounds  not  relevant  ^ere.  See  G^ecn 
well  V.  United  States.  —  U.S.  App.  D.c.  . 
3l7F.2d  108  (1963).  ,  „^^.  -t  was 

=  ADDellanfs  account  is  as  follows^  I  was 
walking  south  on  Hlatt  Place  toward  Irving 
Streit  and  as  I  got  a  few  yards  away  from 
the  school  building,  two  "^en  came  out  of  a 
vehicle  and  approached  me  and  I  had  a  note- 
book in  one  hand  and  one  of  them  grabbed 
SS^  by  the  arm  and  then  they  showed  me  a 

T  H^llhThem"'"'.'^"  HeXracTertz^S 
S:  TJrTZ^Tor.  Of  this  incident  In  th^ 
terms-  "I  figured  it  to  be  under  arrest  when 
SeTfirst  gribbed  me  In  front  of  the  school." 
.  Credentials  were  not  asked  for  and  exam- 
ined when  a  person  left.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  Seals  knew  this. 


•  »  - 

••This  defendant  from  the  stand,  himself 
stated  there  was  no  reason  why  he  couldn  t 

^"viewing   the   evidence   In  the   light  most 
favorable  to  the  Government,  and  giving  the 
courfs  finding  the  great  weight  to  which  it  Is 
entitled,  we  must  nevertheless  conclude  that 
seals  was  under  arrest  at  least  from  the  time 
(about  4:30  p.m.)  he  was  brought  to  the  field 
office  in  the  company  of  the  agents.    Such  a 
conclusion  seems  to  us  well  nigh  Irresistible. 
By  that  time.  Seals  "would  have  been  rash 
indeed  to  suppose  he  was  "ot  under  arrest 
Kelley  v.  United  States.  Ill  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
396    398,  298  F.  2d  310,   312    (1961).     From 
that  point  on  he  was  in  what  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  police  station,  he  was  In  the  con- 
sunt  company  of  one  or  more  FBI  agents 
and  was  subjected  to  almost  constant  inter- 
rogation.   It  seems  to  us  that  these  clrcum- 
stfnces  dictate  a  finding  that  even  without 
anv  physical  restraint  Seals  necessarily  must 
have  understood  that  he  was  In  the  power 
and  custody  of  the  FBI  and  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  questioning  In  consequence,     as 


♦  The  reference  by  the  trial  Judge  appar- 
ently is  to  this  exchange: 

••Question.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you 

didn't  go? 

"Answer.  Well— No,  sir." 

AS  heretofore  noted,  see  footnote  2.  appel- 
lant haTstated  his  belief  to  be  that  he  had 
been  under  arrest  from  the  beginning.     He 
also  denied  fiatly  before  the  Jury  that  he 
haS  ever  been  told  at  the  Field  Office  build- 
ing at  any  time  that  he  was  free  to  leave 
St  he  hid  a  right  to  ^'^^^^'^7^'%;,^ 
that  he  need  not  make  a  statement^   SucJ 
conflicts   in   testimony   concerning   what   is 
aSlly   said    and   done   in   the   privacy  of 
pouce  detention  prior  to^"--^^™":  JJ,"^ 
almost  inevitable.    This  Is  one  of  the  prob 
Terns  which  rule  5(a)  was  Intended  to  obviate. 


we  held  In  Coleman  v.  United  States,  111  VS. 
App  DC.  210,  218,  295  F.  2d  555.  563  (en 
banc  1961).  this  would  constitute  arrest, 
even  though  no  actual  force  or  visible  physi- 
cal restraint  was  used,  or  any  formal  declara- 
tion of  arrest  made."  The  fact  that  Seals 
was  told  that  he  was  free  to  leave  and  that 
he  was  not  under  arrest  would  hardly  in  the 
circumstances  In  which  he  found  himself— 
never  left  alone  and  constantly  in  the  com- 
pany of  FBI  agents  in  their  offices  (observed 
by  him  to  be  difficult  of  access  and  presuma- 
bly thought  to  be  difficult  of  exit)— suggest 
to  him.  a  19-year-old  high  school  student, 
that  he  was  in  fact  free." 

The  Government  contends  that  the  arrest 
did  not  occur  until  about  7:10  pm..  just 
after  the  appellant  confessed.  We  have  de- 
cided that  the  arrest  occxirred  not  later  than 
4-30  p.m.  Whether  the  arrest  was  made  with 
or  without  probable  cause  is  not  something 
we  can  readily  determine  from  the  record 
before  us.  But  either  alternative  defeats  the 
Government.  If  the  arrest  was  made  on 
probable  cause,  Seals  should  have  been  taken 
without  delay  to  a  magistrate.  If  there  was 
no  probable  cause,  he  should  not  have  been 
arrested. 

Following  his  arrest.  Seals  was  subjected  to 
constant  questioning  and  was  not  taken 
before  the  U.S.  Commissioner  until  7:45 
pjn..  after  his  confession  had  been  obtained. 
This'  unexplained  delay  of  more  than  3  hoxirs 
was  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  within 
the  meaning  of  Mallory  v.  United  States, 
supra.  There  the  Supreme  Court  said  (354 
U.S.  at  454-55)  : 

"The  police  may  not  arrest  on  mere  sus- 
picion but  only  on  'probable  cause.'  The 
next  step  In  proceeding  is  to  arraign  the  ar- 
rested person  before  a  judicial  officer  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  he  may  be  ad- 


vised of  his  rights  and  so  that  the  Issue  of 
probable  cause  may  be  promptly  determined. 
•  •  •  "  (Hie  Is  not  to  be  taken  to  police 
headquarters  in  order  to  carry  out  a  process 
of  inquiry  that  lends  Itself  even  if  not  so 
designed,  to  eliciting  damaging  statements 
to  support  the  arrest  and  ultimately  his  guilt. 
•  •  •  |T]he  delay  must  not  be  of  a  nature 
to  give  opportunity  for  the  extraction  of  a 
confession. 

It  follows  that  it  was  error  to  allow  the 
appellant's  confession,  obtained  as  a  result 
of  the  unnecessary  delay  In  arraigning  him, 
to  be  put  before  the  jury.  Fed.  R.  Crlm.  P. 
5(a)-  Mallory  v.  United  States,  supra;  Mc- 
Nabb  V.  United  States,  318  U.S.  332  (1943). 

The  case  Is  reversed  and  remanded  for  a 
new  trial,  with  directions  to  exclude  evidence 
as   to   the   defendant's   confession   obtained 
during  his  detention  at  the  FBI  field  office. 
So  ordered. 


=  In  finding  that  Seals  was  not  in  fact 
under  arrest  before  he  confessed,  the  trial 
judge  did  not  make  it  clear  whether  he  con- 
sidered whether  or  not  Seals  had  reason  to 
believe  and  did  believe  that  he  was  under 
arrest.  This  was  a  very  pertinent,  if  not  de- 
terminative point,  as  the  Coleman  and  Kelley 
cases,  cited  above,  make  clear.  And  cf.  Henry 
V  United  States,  361  U.S.  98  (1959),  holding 
that  the  defendants  there  were  arrested 
when  FBI  agents  waved  their  car  to  a  halt 
and  thus  restricted  their  liberty  of  move- 
ment. 

•  This  case  Is  very  different  from  the  situ- 
ation in  Scarbeck  v.  United  States.— TJ.S. 
App  DC.  — .  317  F.  2d  546  (1962).  cert, 
denied,  374  U.S.  856  (1963) .  There  Scarbeck. 
an  experienced  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
State  Department,  was  Involved  In  a  matter 
thought  to  affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  questioned  by  FBI  agents 
dvu-ing  the  course  of  3  days  In  the  State 
Department  building  and  was  released  to 
security  officers  of  the  State  Department  for 
lunch  and  following  the  questioning  at  the 
end  of  each  day.  These  were  not  police 
officers  In  the  ordinary  sense  and  they  had 
no  power  to  arrest.  FoUowlng  the  comple- 
tion of  questioning  Scarbeck  was  suspended 
by  the  State  Department  and  was  no  longer 
accompanied  by  the  sectirlty  officers.  For 
the  balance  of  that  day  and  2  days  there- 
after he  was  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  liked. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  day  he  was 
arrested  on  a  warrant  by  the  FBI  on  the 
street  and  promptly  taken  before  a  U.S.  Com- 
missioner. 

The  situation  in  United  States  v.  Vita,  294 
F.  2d  524  (2d  Clr.  1961).  cert,  denied.  369 
US  823  (1962).  though  generally  similar  to 
the  one  before  us.  is  distinguishable  In  at 
least  one  Important  respect.  Vita  was  "a 
28-year-old  high  school  graduate  who  had 
prior  experience  with  the  criminal  law  •  •  •" 
294  F.  2d  at  534.  Seals  was  young  and  still 
a  student. 


(Criminal   878-61.  filed   Nov.   15.   1963,   Sep- 
tember term,  1963,  No.  17560) 

James  R.  Seals,  Jr..  appellant  v.  United 

states  of  America,  appellee 

judgment 

This  cause  came  to  be  heard  on  the  record 
on  appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  was  argued  by 
counsel. 

On  consideration  whereof  It  is  ordered  and 
adjudged  by  this  court  that  the  judgment  of 
the  district  court  appealed  from  in  this 
catise  be,  and  it  Is  hereby,  reversed  and  that 
this  cause  be.  and  it  Is  hereby,  remanded  to 
the  district  court  for  a  new  trial,  with  di- 
rections to  exclude  evidence  as  to  the  de- 
fendant's confession  obtained  dtirlng  his  de- 
tention at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion Field  Office. 

Per  Circuit  Judge  Washington. 

(Initialed.) 

Dated  November  15.  1963. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  we  read  the  decision, 
the  Court's  action  can  be  summarized  as 
follows:  What  the  lower  court  did  was 
to  apply  the  Mallory  rule.  An  appeal 
was  taken.  The  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  issue  a  writ  of  certiorari,  which  means, 
in  effect,  as  we  lawyers  know,  that  it  sus- 
tained the  lower  court  and  left  the  lower 
court's  decision  on  the  Mallory  rule 
standing.  The  date,  I  may  say  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Katzenbach,  is  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

It  is  the  most  recent  pronouncement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Mallory 
rule.  I  thank  Gk)d  for  it.  A  great  huUa- 
baloo  has  been  stirred  up  over  the  Mal- 
lory rule,  but  it  has  not  moved  the  Court. 
It  still  stands  there  as  the  great  fortress 
of  civil  liberties  in  this  country. 

I  close  by  reading  the  letter  I  referred 
to  a  few  moments  ago.  It  is  a  little  long, 
but  it  needs  to  be  read.  It  is  a  letter 
from  the  associate  dean  of  the  George- 
town Law  School,  Prof.  A.  Kenneth 
Pye.  dated  November  27,  1963.  The  let- 
ter is  found  at  page  555  of  the  hearings  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  on 
the  so-called  District  of  Columbia  omni- 
bus crime  bill.    It  reads: 

Georgetown  UNivEBsrrT  Law  Center. 

Washington,  D.C,  November  27, 1963. 

Hon.  Alan  Bible. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Bible:  Thank  you  for  provid- 
ing me  with  the  opportunity  of  conunentlng 
on  the  proposals  contained  In  H.R.  5726  and 
the  testimony  of  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  U.S.  Attorney  Acheson.  and 
Chief  Murray. 


In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
need  for  legislation  on  the  subject  has  been 
established.  After  declining  In  1962,  the 
crime  rate  again  rose  last  year.  The  crime 
rates  in  adjoining  counties  which  have  no 
Mallory  rule  also  has  risen. 

I  digress  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief 
items  of  the  buncombe  that  Chief  Mur- 
ray has  been  trying  to  feed  the  Congress 
is  that  there  is  some  cause-and-e£fect  re- 
lationship between  the  Mallory  rule  and 
the  crime  rates  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. There  is  no  possible  justification  for 
alleging  such  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship. Professor  Pye  knocked  that  down 
in  one  sentence. 

Chief  Murray  has  not  presented  any  evi- 
dence, other  than  his  own  opinion,  that  the 
Mallory  rule  either  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
increasing  crime  rate,  or  that  any  substan- 
tial number  of  defendants  has  escaped  con- 
viction because  of  it.  Mr.  Katzenbach  stated 
that  he  did  not  know  of  any  facts  that  could 
be  cited  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  substantial  number  of  criminals  have 
evaded  punishment  (R.  712).  Mr.  Acheson 
testified  that  there  has  been  no  substanUal 
number  of  crlminaU  who  have  evaded  pun- 
ishment although  there  may  be  some  in- 
stances In  which  they  received  less  punish- 
ment than  they  deserved  (R.  713.  714). 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should  legis- 
late m  matters  of  such  obvious  judicial  cog- 
nizance as  the  admissibility  of  evidence  In 
criminal  trials  unless  a  strong  case  Is  made 
for  the  need  for  a  change  and  unless  legis- 
lation is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
change.  Apparently  neither  Mr.  Katzenbach 
nor  Mr.  Acheson  object  to  the  Mallory  deci- 
sion. They  object  to  "extensions  of  the  Mal- 
lory rule"  In  Klsle  Jones  '  and  the  two  Cole- 
man =  cases.  In  addition.  Mr.  Katzenbach 
referred  to  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Mu- 
chette  case »  and  a  ruling  by  a  trial  court  in 
the  Jones*  case.  He  did  not  mention  that 
the  trial  judge  who  ruled  in  Jones  was  the 
same  Judge  who  dissented  in  Muchette. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  thinks  that 
the  Mallory  rule  has  been  Interpreted  Im- 
properly by  the  court  of  appeals,  It  has  a 
remedy  in  the  writ  of  certiorari. 

That  was  tried  In  the  Seals  case,  and 
the  court  knocked  it  down. 

I  do  not  understand  the  basis  for  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach's  conclusion  that  "there  has  been  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  any  of  these  cases"  ( R.  692 ) .  I  have 
not  checked  all  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
court  of  appeals  has  Interpreted  the  Mallory 
rule.  It  is  clear  that  the  Government  did 
not  seek  certiorari  In  Jones  or  either  of  the 
Coleman  cases.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
sought  certiorari  in  any  Mallory  rule  cases 
during  recent  years. 

That  was  before  the  Seals  case,  the 
decision  of  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  tonight.  This  letter  is  dated 
November  27,  1963. 

Katzenbach  has  his  answer  now. 

It  is  particularly  Inappropriate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  the  Congress  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  pretrial  Interrogation  of  defend- 
ants In  criminal  cases.  The  law  Is  in  a  state 
of  flux  and  cases  are  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  which  may  have 
grave  implications  on  the  entire  subject  of 
pretrial  Interrogation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  granted 
certiorari   In   Escobedo  v.   Illinois,   32   L.W. 


1  Jones  v.  United  States,  307  P.  2d  397. 
=  Coleman  v.  United  States.  313  F.  2d  576; 
Coleman  v.  United  States,  317  P.  2d  891. 
»No.  17410.  July  25.  1963. 
*  United  States  v.  Jones,  Crlm.  No.  366-63. 
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Afassioft  V.  United  States,  31  L.W.  3407.  re 
Sd  below  at  307  F.  2d  62.  to  "amine  toe 
Stent  of  the  Federal  right  to  counsel  In  pre- 
trial police  Investigations. 

It  ^  too  early  to  know  whether  the  Gov- 

^^-^'"i  '?or^the'  ;;°th^  ClTc^u?  ^^1^  th^  a°n , 

t1rr^o°ga^^  S^^'de^ara^ents^'i'L'cet  al- 
terrogatea  uy  ^^  °    show  that  counsel 

though  the  record  did  not  snow  i^»«. 
was  reauested  by  the  defendant. 

Tt  ll  quTte  conceivable  that  the  Court  may 
HPtlrmlne  that  a  defendant  has  a  right  to 
coii^l  Suilng  a  police  Interrogation  a.^ 
toat  counsel  must  be  furnished  to  th^^ 
dlffent  During  the  last  term  the  ooun 
stated-  "But  It  Is  seUled  that  where  th0 
2  stance  of  counsel  does  not  depend  on  4 
request."     Carnley  v.  Cochran.  369  U.S.  506L 

JIrtforra^rart^"hri.^rpr;;^ 

^Te'stXof  prearralgnn^ent  procedU 
rec^tly  undertaken  by  the  American  Lai 
I^muL  is  another  reason  to  delay  ac«o^ 
T  H^rint  furree  with  Blr.  Katzenbach  that  It  1$ 

lT.il^^^^  ^«^«^^^T.er"toe?eco^- 
rnK^i-^^^ub^-S    r  renraU 

^^\^^^  ^??eTn!ti?ui-?rJs:q 
7m^Z  s;5;mcally  ^th  the  Mallory  r^le^ 
well  as  other  matters.  In  a  letter  of  Navert- 
hpr  R  1963  Prof  Arthur  Sutherland,  reporter 
?or  toe  SstHute  study.  Inquired  of  me  co 
cemmg  the  effect  of  the  Mallory  rule  with 
?h?^Dl!trlct  of  Columbia  and  requested  thit 
I  nrovlde  him  with  the  names  of  persots 
inowTedgeable  In  toe  fleld^  I  have  suggested 
that  he  contact  Professor  S^adoan^sslstajt 
US  Attorney  Timothy  C.  Murphy  Chef  Lay - 
ton!  ^d   your    staff    before    beginning    l^ls 

"^f  Appreciate  toat  some  persons  sincerely 
think  that  some  legislation  la  desirable  In 
!ki7  flPirt  I  ajn-ee  with  Messrs.  KatzenbaCh 
Sd  J  h-on  SirtlUe  I  of  the  omnibus  hm 
u  undesirable.  I  cannot  agree  with  th«m 
toat  h1  5726  Is  a  satisfying  s^f tUut^j 
in  my  opinion  there  are  several  deflcK^n- 

'''^l  S:jot"deflclency  In  toe  blU  Is  th  J  It 
doeTnot  protect  a  citizen  from  an  unlawful 
a?J^st  anS  may.  In  fact,  constitute  an  n- 
ducement  to  such  arrests. 

I  digress  to  say  that  he  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  This  is  a  sUppery  8™!  ck 
which  is  sUpped  into  the  biU  in  an  eCf  Jrt 
to  reestabUsh  a  form  of  ii^vestigatory  lir- 
rest  It  has  no  place  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  has  no  place  in  America- 
The  professor  is  right  In  his  objection. 

The  purpose  of   the  Mallory  rule   Is   --♦ 
limited  to  the  prevention  of  conflicts 
the  nature  of  secret  interrogations  and 
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right  to  remain  silent.  A  citizen  Is  Protected 
against  an  unlawful  arrest  by  toe  mandate 
that  he  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  wlth- 
St  unn^essary  delay  and  that  he  be  re- 
leased from  custody  unless  the  Government 
can  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magis- 
trate that  there  Is  probable  cause  for  believ- 
ing that  he  Is  guilty. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  That  is 
what  the  Supreme  Court  said.  The  ques- 
tion "What  is  wrong  with  that?  will  oe 
asked  over  and  over  before  this  debate  is 
over  if  the  Senate  gets  into  a  debate  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  omnibus  crime 
bill,  because  there  is  no  answer  to  the 
professor. 

The  proposed  act  would  negate  effectively 
this  protection.  An  Individual  could  be  ar- 
rested without  probable  cause.  Interrogated, 
and  the  statement  given  by  him  used  to  es- 
tablish probable  cause.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  police  will  use  the  statute 
as  a  substitute  for  arrests  for  Investigation, 
where  they  suspect  that  an  individual  has 
committed  an  offense  but  lack  probable 
cause. 


not 

over 

the 


the  nature  oi  oc>-ici-  »*^«~ — o 

minimization  of  the  temptation  and  opi.or- 
tunlty  to  obtain  coerced  confessions^  Of 
equal  Importance  Is  the  effectuation  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  citizen's  rights  to  be  :)ro- 
tected  against  an  unlawful  arrest,  to  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  release  on  bal^,  to 
consult  counsel  and  to  be  Informed  of  his 


That  is  the  heart  of  this  fight. 
I  think  that  Is  also  reasonable  to  expect 
that  ultimately  statements  obtained  during 
a  6-hour  period  of  interrogation  following  an 
illegal  arrest  will  be  suppressed  by  the  courts 
through   the   extension   of   the   doctrine   of 
Wong   sun   v.    United   States.  371    US  ,471 
Such  suppression  wUl  rest  on  constitutional 
grounds  rather  than  the  supervisory  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  the  lower  Federal  courts. 
At  the  least,  we  can  expect  considerable  liti- 
gation on  this  point  If  the  bill  Is  passed. 
The  bill  poses  substantial  problems  of  In- 
ternretatlon    and    administration.     InltlaUy 
we  can  expect  considerable   litigation  con- 
cerning section  3(a).  the  requlreinent  that 
police  officers  "plainly  advise"  a  defendant 
••immediately   prior   to   questioning     oi^]s 
right  to  remain  silent.     I  respectfully  dis- 
al-ee  with   Chief  Murray  and  Mr.  Acheson 
that  this  warning  by  the  police  is     an  ab- 
solutely   unexceptional    pract  ce     which    Is 
done    In    almost   every    case    (R.    702.    742). 
some  detectives  and  officers  do  give  thewarn- 
ine      It  is  contained  at  the  top  of  written 
statements  signed  by  a  defendant.    It  fre- 
auently-and  I  suspect  usually-ls  not  given 
before  an  interrogation  begins  and  before  an 
ora?  statement   is   taken.     Existing    Federal 
law  does  not  require  such   a  warning  and 
statements    obtained    In    the   absence    of    a 
warning  have  uniformly  been  held  to  be  ad- 
mSbll  {Morton  v.  United  States   1^1  K  2d 
28:   united  States  v.  Heitner.  149  P.  2d  105)^ 
bnly  in  the   military  Is  such   a  warning 
required.     The  experience  under  the  Uniform 
code  of  Military  Justice  Indicates   that  no 
other  single  provision  has  resulted  in  more 
appellate    litigation.     After    12    J^^^^^l 
meSg  of  article  31  of  the  military  code.  Is 
Sin  the'subject  of  aPPeUateco^rt  decisions. 
United   States  v.  King.  USCMA   (No.   16.794. 
Nov    15    1963).     Similar  litigation  will  un- 
S?ubt«ily  foUow  in  toe  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  If  the  bill  Is  passed 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  provides  toat  a  de- 
fe^TaS?  shall  be  advised  toat  "he  would  be 
afforded     reasonable     opportunity  •  to 

insult  wlto  counsel  of  his  choosing."    This 
S^^deslrable  safeguard  but  will  be  meanlng- 
^    in   most   cases.     Pew   defendants   have 
r^ned  counsel  and  few  know  toe  name  at 
a  lawyer  who  Is  willing  to  represent  them  In 
the  middle  of  toe  night.     Over  half  of  toe 
defendants    are    Indigent.    The    Legal    Aid 
Aeency  has  no  statutory  authority  to  rep- 
r«ent  a  defendant  prior  to  preliminary  ex- 
amination.    The  provision  of  toe  bill  on  its 
face  affords  a  valuable  right  to  a  defendant: 
in  reality  It  protects  only  toose  who  need  it 
toe  least. 


Whether  toe  provision  Is  required  by  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  determined  until  t^e 
supreme  Court  decides  the  Escobedo  c^^ 
If  the  Court  holds  toat  a  defendant  has  a 
right  to  consult  counsel,  it  may  be  Incum- 
bent upon  the  Government  to  provide  coun- 
sel for  toe  indigent;  or  at  least  not  Inter- 
rogate him  m  the  absence  of  counsel  (of. 
Lee  v.  United  States,  supra). 

I  agree  wlto  Mr.  Acheson   toat  a  6-hour 
limitation    is    desirable    If    interrogation    Is 

^*Sectlon'3(d)  will  provide  serious  problems 
of  administration.  Who  constitutes  a  re- 
sponsible person?"  What  is  meant  by  when- 
ever reasonably  possible"  and  "comparable 
means  of  verification?"  These  temis  pose 
substantial  problems  of  interpretation.  The 
only  fair  and  effective  method  of  verification 
is  to  record  all  toat  transpires  from  toe 
moment  the  defendant  is  taken  into  custody 
^s  seems  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish 
as  a  practical  matter. 

I  wish  to  apologize  to  toe  committee  con- 
cerning   certain    aspects    of    my    testimony 
wSipparently  were  misleading.  I  thought 
toat  I  had  made  it  clear  that  my  testimony 
concerning  toe  crime  rate  and  the  rate  of 
police  resignations  were  based  on  fiscal  1963. 
whlcJ  was  toe  last  year  toe  statistics  were 
avaUable.     Since  my  testimony  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations   on    September   28.    1963^     The 
new  statistics  Indicate  toat  toe  crime  rate 
increased   In    1963   and   toat  police   resigna- 
tions declined,   altoough   toe  rate  was   still 
considerably  higher  toan  in  previous  years^ 
I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  toat  any  police 
officers  are  specially  deUUed  to  the  probation 
service      I  Intended  to  Indicate  toat  a  more 
effective  probation  service  would  relieve  the 
^llce  of  the  duties  of  arresting  violators  ^d 
would  result  in  a  general  reduction  of  the 

crime  rate.  ,  _.„„  4.,™, 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  two 
judicial  conference  committee  reports  re- 
lating to  the  Mallory  rule. 

Tlmnk  you  again  for  providing  me  with 
toe  opportunity  for  expressing  my  views. 
Your  very  truly, 

A.  Kenneth  Pte. 

Associate  Dean. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Uie 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
reporte  referred  to  by  Dean  Pye.  These 
reports  by  the  Judicial  Conference  are 
In  opposition  to  the  proposals  to  change 
the  Mallory  rule. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  novembeb  15.  1963. 

Mr  Warren  Olnet  ni. 

Director.   Administrative  Office   of  the   U.S. 
Courts.  Supreme  Court  Building.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Olnet:  This  committee  has  be- 
fore it  for  consideration,  legislation  passed 
on  August  12.  1963.  by  toe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatTves  which,  under  "tie  I  thereof  wouW 
substantially  abrogate  the  McNabb-Mallory 
nile  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  committee  has  conducted  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  above  subject  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  Criminal  Justice  Code,  in  toe 
District  of  Colvimbla,  during  toe  past  -J 
months.  The  committee  has  made  every  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  comprehensive  view  of  tois 
subject.  ,        -  . 

This  committee  has  In  Its  files  copies  of  a 
purported  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Criminal  Rules  of  Ite  study  of  provisions 
of  nile  5(a),  dated  July  2,  1963;  and  a  pur- 
ported report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  a^d 
Practice  and  Procedure  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  dated  August 
26    1963,  copies  of  which  are  enclosed. 


It  woxild  be  appreciated  If  you  could  ascer- 
tain If  these  copies  are  toe  actual  reports  of 
toe  two  committees  because  the  Information 
contained  therein  might  well  be  helpful  In 
this  committee's  examination  of  the  pending 
legislation.  Likewise,  If  these  reports  are 
those  of  the  committees  Involved,  this  com- 
mittee would  like  to  Include  such  in  toe 
appendix  of  the  printed  hearing  record  for 
toe  benefit  of  toe  Members  of  the  Senate 
considering  this  subject  matter. 

A  staff  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  spoke  with  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Spanlol,  Jr..  over  the  past  several  weeks  In 
an  effort  to  arange  a  date  satisfactory  for 
Judge  William  Smith  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  Third  Circuit,  to  testify  on  the  Mal- 
lory legislative  proposal.  However,  a  conflict 
with  schedules  of  Judge  Smith  and  the  com- 
mittee precluded  his  testimony.  Therefore, 
as  another  means  of  securing  Information 
on  toe  position  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure.  I  am  attempting  to  secure 
toe  inclusion  of  such  reports  In  toe  hearing 
record. 

For  your  general  Information  as  to  the 
general  subject  matter  Involved  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  H.R.  7525  and  call  your  attention  to 
toe  McNabb-Mallory  section  designated  as 
title  I  and  commencing  on  page  1. 

I  shall  await  your  reply  In  order  that  we 
can  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  toe 
printed  hearing  record. 

Your  courtesy  Is  appreciated. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Bible. 

Administrative  Office  of  the 

U.S.  Courts. 
Washington.  B.C.,  November  21, 1963. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Bible:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  November  15.  concerning  toe  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal  Rules 
on  its  study  of  the  provisions  of  Rule  6(a) : 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  dated 
July  2.  1963,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  to  toe 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
dated  August  26,  1963.  copies  of  which  were 
enclosed  with  your  letter. 

We  have  examined  these  reports  and  find 
toem  to  be  Identical  with  the  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judicial  Conference  at  its  re- 
cent session  In  September  1963.  I  should 
like  to  Inform  you  further  that  at  that  time 
the  recommendations  contained  In  toese  re- 
ports were  approved  by  toe  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. The  copies  of  the  reports  which  you 
enclosed  with  your  letter  are  returned  here- 
with for  such  use  as  you  may  wish  to  make 
of  toem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  Olnet  m.  Director. 


Retort  op  the  Committee  on  Rtjles  of 
Practice  and  Procedure  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States 
Tour  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure  has  received  from  toe  Advisory 
Committee  on  Criminal  Rules  a  report  of  its 
study  of  toe  provisions  of  rule  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  That 
report,  a  copy  of  which  Is  annexed  hereto, 
recommends  toat  toe  Judicial  Conference 
disapprove  S.  1012.  88th  Congress,  and  similar 
bills  which  seek  to  abrogate  toe  McNabb- 
Mallory  rule.  Your  committee  approves  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal 
Rules  and  recommends  that  It  be  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
toat  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  has 
requested  the  views  of  toe  Conference  on  S. 
1012,  88th  Congress,  be  Informed  of  toe  ac- 
tion of  the  Conference. 

Our  committee  has  no  definitive  proposals 
to  present  to  the  Judicial  Conference  at  this 


time  for  changes  in  toe  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure.  Tentative  proposals  for  toe 
amendment  of  certain  of  the  Federal  rules  of 
criminal  procedure  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  ai-e  now  being  considered  by  toe 
bench  and  bar.  All  five  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees now  under  appointment  are  actively 
engaged  In  toe  work  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned.  Progress  rejKirts  from  each  of 
them  are  annexed  hereto  for  the  Information 
of  the  Conference. 

Resi>ectfully  submitted. 

Albert  B.  Maris, 

Chairman. 

Report    of    the    Advisory    Committee    on 

Criminal    Rules    op    Its    Sttjdt    of    the 

Provisions  op  Rule  5(a) 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal 
Rules  has  spjent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  studying  and  discussing  the  problems 
raised  by  the  provisions  of  rule  5(a)  which 
requires  that  a  person  arrested  be  brought 
before  a  commissioner  "without  imnecessary 
delay." 

The  present  status  of  toe  deliberations  of 
the  committee  on  these  problems  Is  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  committee  Is  agreed  that  toere 
should  be  no  change  In  the  doctrine  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  In  such  cases  as 
McNabb  v.  United  States,  318  U.S.  332  (1943) 
and  Mallory  v.  United  States.  354  U.S.  449 
(1957)  under  which  confessions  obtained 
dxirlng  a  period  of  delay  longer  than  that 
permitted  by  rule  5(a)  are  excluded  from 
evidence. 

( 2 )  The  committee  has  so  far  been  unable 
to  articulate  any  better  stand£ird  toan  "with- 
out unnecessary  delay"  which  will  fit  toe 
wide  variety  of  situations  and  circumstances 
which  exist  In  the  various  Federal  districts. 

(3)  The  committee  recognizes  that  special 
problems  may  exist  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  becatise  of  the  f  Ew:t  toat  the  police 
In  the  District  have  general  law  enforcement 
jurisdiction.  However,  the  committee  has 
felt  toat  special  rules  for  toe  District  should 
not  be  incorporated  in  toe  rules  of  criminal 
procedure.  The  committee,  toerefore,  has 
not  given  special  attention  to  the  problems 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  District. 

However,  toe  committee  does  recommend 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  toat  it  oppose  S. 
1012  and  similar  bills  which  merely  seek  to 
abrogate  the  McNabb-Mallory  rule  in  the 
District  of  Coliimbia.  Such  proposals  avoid, 
but  do  not  solve,  the  fundamental  problems 
of  what  procedvires  are  appropriate  to  govern 
toe  police  in  the  District.  Instead,  their 
thnist  appears  to  t)e  to  permit  the  police  to 
avoid  the  present  procedure  In  the  covirse  of 
securing  confessions  subject  only  to  the 
controls  imposed  where  the  violations  are  so 
grave  as  to  result  in  determinations  toat  con- 
fessions are  Involuntary. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Pickett, 

Chairman. 


Administrative  Office  of 

the  U.S.  Courts. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  10,  1984. 
Mr.  Richard  Judd. 
Profesional  Staff  Member, 
District  of  Columba  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Judd:  In  accordance  with  our 
telephone  conversation  of  this  afternoon.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  at  Its  September  17-18,  1963, 
meeting.  The  record  of  toe  jKJsltlon  taken 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  with  respect  to 
the  case  of  Mallory  v.  United  States  and  to 
S.  1012,  88th  Congress,  you  will  find  begin- 
ning at  the  top  of  page  80. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  Olnet  m.  Director. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  JtroiciAL 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  September  17-18.  1963 
administrative  office  of  the  U.S.  courts 
Warren  Olney  HI,  Director 
•  •  •  •  • 

Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure 
Senior  Judge  Albert  B.  Maris.  Chairman  of 
the  standing  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure,  presented  to  the  Conference 
a  report  of  toe  activities  of  the  standing 
CommiUee  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedxire. 

Judge  Marls  reported  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Criminal  Rules  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  study  of  the  provisions  of  Rule 
5(a)  :  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
which  requires  that  a  person  arrested  be 
brought  before  a  commissioner  wltoout  tm- 
necessary  delay,  had  considered  the  proposal 
contained  In  S.  1012.  88th  Congress.  The 
bill  seeks  to  overcome  the  effect  of  toe  deci- 
sion In  the  case  at. Mallory  v.  United  States. 
354  U.S.  449.  under  which  confessions  ob- 
tained during  a  period  of  delay  longer  than 
that  permitted  by  rule  5(a)  are  excluded 
from  evidence.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  standing  committee,  the  Conference 
voted  to  disapprove  S.  1012  and  similar  bllU 
which  seek  to  abrogate  the  McNabb-Mallory 
doctrine. 

The  Conference  was  informed  that  the 
committee  had  no  definitive  proposals  to 
present  to  the  Conference  at  this  time  for 
changes  in  the  rules  of  practice  and  proce- 
dure. Tentative  proposals  for  toe  amend- 
ment of  certain  of  the  Federal  Riiles  cf  Crim- 
inal Procedure  have  been  widely  clrcxilated 
and  are  now  being  considered  by  the  bench 
and  bar.  All  five  advisory  committees  now 
under  appointment  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  set  forth  in  this  long 
speech,  I  am  opposed  to  confirmation 
of  this  nomination,  because  in  my  judg- 
ment the  President  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  has 
done  a  very  poor  job  in  administering 
the  police  force,  under  his  duty  as  the 
Commissioner  who  has  the  primary  jur- 
isdiction over  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

Second,  I  believe  he  is  not  qualified 
to  hold  this  position  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  views  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  jeopardize  civU  liberties  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  encoixrage 
the  establishment  of  procedures  which 
could  very  well  lead  to  police  brutality. 

So  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  nominee  is  not  sufficiently  well 
qualified  to  serve  in  this  important  post. 

I  am  aware  of  the'  fact  that  he  has  a 
great  interest  in  eventual  appointment 
to  the  bench;  but  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment for  such  an  appointment. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  speak  out  against 
confirmation  of  the  nomination.  I  shall 
vote  against  confirmation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
take  too  long  In  responding  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  the  ques- 
tion of  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Walter  Tobriner.  In  that  connection, 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  wisdom 
or  advisability  of  changing  the  Mallory 
rule. 

The  Mallory  rule  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate In  1958.  when  a  change  was  sought  In 
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rP«;Dects  very  similar  to  those  now  before 
oSTomSe.  in  1958  the  senate^  by  a 
vote  of  65  to  12.  voted  to  modify  the 
Mallory  rule.  Included  among  the  65 
senates  who  support^  a  change  ir^e 
Mallory  rule  were  a  large  number— ap 
nroxmiately  70  percent  of  that  groui>- 
Xwere  both  distinguished  Members  of 
This  body  and  distinguished  lavryers 

I  believe  this  is  an  area  in  which  there 
can  be  great  differences  of  opinion. 

The  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Tobriner   as 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  as  a  former  law 
professor  and  as  president  of  the  District 
ofcolumbia  Board   of  Commissioners 
might  have  a  view  different  from  that  of 
Sie  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
should  not.  in  my  view.  disQ^aUf y  Mr^ 
Tobriner  from  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. „^„1H 
By  the  same  token.  I  suppose  it  could 
be  said  that  those  of  us  who  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  in  regard  to  the  Mallory  rule 
might  be  considered  by  some  not  to  be 
qualified   to   be   Members   of   the   U.fe. 

Certainly  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  Mallory  rule. 

However,  our  committee  has  not  even 
yet  held  its  executive  sessions  on  this 
subject.  The  complete  850-page  report 
and  hearing  record  came  from  the 
printer  only  within  the  last  2  or  3  days. 
The  hearings  comprise  a  voluminous  rec- 
ord They  continued  for  many  days. 
We  heard  conflicting  and  contradictory 
testimony  in  the  very  delicate  field  of 
amending  rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

I   too.  am  very  devoted  to  Dean  Pye. 
I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  School;  and  at  the  present 
time  Dean  Pye   is  my  son's  professor 
Dean  Pye  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  this  field,  and  I  respect  his  opin- 
ions highly.  ,     ^.    : 
•    I  hope  that  as  we  deal  with  this  issue, 
In  the  proper  forum— in  other  words  ir 
the  executive  sessions  of  the  District  o 
Columbia  Committee,  we  shall  be  able  t<: 
examine  not  only  title  I    which  is  th: 
Mallory  rule,  but  also  title  II.  which  ii. 
the  Durham  rule,  and  also  inyestigativi; 
arrest  and.  I  believe,  five  titles  of  th; 
omnibus  crime  bill,  totally. 

So  we  are  coming  to  grips  with  this 
problem  as  soon  as  we  can;  and  I.  tod. 
welcome  long  and  thorough  discussio.i 
of  the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  benati,. 
When  the  Senator  from  Oregon  stat(  s 
that  he,  to,  intends  to  go  into  that  mal  - 
ter  exhaustively.  I  am  sure  that  he  ir- 
tends  to  do  so:  and  I  believe  we  shou  d 

^°But.  after  all.  there  is  also  the  oth^r 
side  of  the  coin.    I  believe  in  Protectnjg 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  arrested  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;   but  careflal 
consideration  should  also  be  g^en  to  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Districtjof 
Columbia  to  walk  unafraid  both  ni*t 
and  day  on  the  streets  of  the  District 
o?  Colmnbia.     I  believe  we  must  also 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  police,  bcjth 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where   within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution' for  strict  law  enforcement. 


The  record  of  increasing  crime  in  the 
Eistrict  of  Columbia  simply  is  not  good; 
oae  cannot  read  it  and  reach  any  other 
rbnclusion       The    committee    is    more 
Sy  aware  of  this  problem  day  after 
&y   and  is  attempting  to  resolve  it. 
'  The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
mreeon  Is  very  much  concerned  with  the 
t^n^^iecSon.    certainly  he  ha^every 
ieht  to  be  concerned  with  it.    We  are 
oing  to  come  to  grips  with  it  as  quickly 
<;  wp  can   as  I  have  said. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  also  con- 
•emed  w5h  some  Problems  about  the^- 
ice  force  and  about  Chief  Murray.    The 
^nlS?  from  Oregon  has^rved  noUce 
hhct  hp  is  going  to  investigate  this  situ 
Luon^Uo^h!y.  and  then  .ill  make  a 
?eport  on  it.    Certainly  that  is  Ws  nght^ 
The   Senator  from  Oregon   has   also 
mentioned-although  I  knew  nothingof 
this  matter  until  yesterday-the  traffic 
violaUons  and  the  adjustments  made  o 
Tome  of  them.    The  Police  Department 
furnished  him  the  figures.    We  could  go 
into  the  matter  exhaustively.    I  thmK 
many   of  ^hose  adjustments  are  com- 
Sy  justified,  although  I  am  not  so 
naWe  as  to  believe  that  somewhere  along 
me  way  there  might  have  been  some  ad 
justments   that  should  not  have  Deen 
made     But  all  that  involves  sunply  the 
A  B  C's  of  the  necessary  procedure  m 
Ly  large  City  in  the  Nation.    Perhaps 
J?me   of   the   adjustments  which   were 
made  were  not  justified.    If  so.  it  will  oe 
Se  job  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
study    that    matter    and    to    determme 
which  ones  were  not  justified. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  a  so  men- 
tioned the  matter  of  traffic  .violations- 
All  of  us  shudder  at  the  injuries  and  fa- 
UitTes  4ich  occur  on  the  highways, 
either  in  the  Nation's  Capital  or  else- 
where in  the  entire  Nation.  The  num- 
ber of  vehicle  fatalities  is  alarming  .and 
all  of  us  wish  we  could  do  more  about 
them  than  we  are  now  doing. 

But  to  attempt  to  tie  in  these  Problems 
as  reasons  for  opposing  confirmation  of 
Se  nomination  of  Mr.  Tobriner  is  it 
seems  to  me.  to  place  a  little  too  much 
responsibility  at  his  doorstep. 

I  would  not  depend  on  only  my  evalua- 
tion of  Chief  Murray,  although  I  am  very 
fond  of  him.    I  believe  he  has  been  a  very 
toe  police  officer,  and  has  fought  hard 
for  the  principles  in  which  he  believes, 
'and  has  ?ought  hard  for  more  money  and 
more  men  for  the  Police  pepartment    He 
was  the  first  one  to  say  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  have  a  police  force  of  at 
l^t  3  000  men;  and  Congress  gave  him 
the  necessary  money  for  2,900  men  while 
the  current  budget  calls  for  funds  for  he 
full  3.000  men.    I  must  say.  too^hat  the 
Senator    from    Oregon   has    been    very 
SiS    in   working    out   these    money 
problems. 

I  should  like  simply  to  quote  a  very  re- 
cent editorial.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon used  the  Washington  Post  as  his 
Authority  in  regard  to  Mr.  Tobriner  and 
the  Mallory  rule;  and  I  would  certamly 
use  the  same  publication-the  Washing- 
ton Post-as  the  authority  on  Chief 
Murray.  So  I  shall  read  into  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD  a  very  fine,  short  edi- 


torial published   on   March   16  in   the 
Washington  Post,  as  follows: 

Chief  Mukrat's  Decision 

Decision  of  Police  Chief  Ro^^^^^^^^y^J^ 
stay  on  the  Job  will  be  welcomed  by  a  city 
whlcS  has  observed  the  steady  Improve- 
ment of  the  force  under  his  direction  TJat 
SI  health  permits  his  continuation  In  office 
Is  eood  news  Indeed. 

L  came  to  his  post  when  the  force  was 
demoralized  and  disorganized  and  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  department  and  of  the 
coLnunlty  by  his  administration  of  poUce 
affairs.    In  the  last  year,  he  has  added  to  his 
parller  record  a  further  accomplishment,    tie 
h^s  g^eatTy  improved  the  relations  between 
the    department    and    the    community    and 
especially  those  between  the  police  and  the 
nonwhlte  community.     The  severest  critics 
of  the  police  have  had  to  concede  th^  chief  s 
fairness  and  to  acknowledge  his  good  Inten- 

°T?e  Metropolitan  Police  Department  still 
has  Its  faults  and  still  can  be  made  Into  an 
even  better  department.  No  one  has  ap- 
peared with  better  credentials  than  CThlef 
Murray's  for  carrying  on  the  work  he  has 
begun. 
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The  editorial  expresses  my  sentiments 
concerning  the  Chief. 

Earlier  I  expressed  my  confidence  in 
Walter  Tobriner.  I  reaffirm  that  confi- 
dence I  think  he  is  deserving  of  a  sec- 
ond term  as  Commissioner.  There  are 
many  challenging  difficulties  ahead  of 
him  He  will  perform  weU.  I  know  there 
are  instances  of  police  abuse.  I  believe 
they  are  rather  isolated  now.  J  do  not 
stand  for  them  any  more  than  the  ben- 
ator  from  Oregon  does. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  mentioned 
the  incident  involving  the  colored  lad 
from  his  State.  That  was  unfortunate. 
I  certainly  am  sorry.  I  told  him  so 
However.  I  would  not  have  any  personal 
responsibility  in  that  situation. 

I  assisted  in  bringing  the  first  Negro 
lad  from  the  State  of  Nevada.  He  came 
here  and  first  had  a  job  as  an  elevator 
boy  He  has  finished  his  college  here  and 
now  is  going  to  law  school.  He  is  a  boy 
with  whom  I  visit  frequently.  He  comes 
into  my  office  and  tells  me  about  his 
problems. 

He  has  told  me  that  he  has  never  been 
treated  better  in  his  life  anywhere  than 
he  has  been  treated  in  the  Nation  s  Cap- 
ital That  was  his  experience,  and  it 
was  an  experience  as  it  should  be.  I 
cite  it.  because  it  shows  a  little  of  the 
other  side  of  the  coin. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  a  good  case 
has  been  made  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Walter  Tobriner.  At 
this  time  I  move  that  confirmation. 

Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  my  reply 
will  not  be  very  long.   The  policies  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
in   carrying   out   the   functions   of   his 
office  have  the  most  Important  hearing 
upon    his    qualifications    to    hold    that 
office     Earlier  in  my  speech  tonight  i 
spoke  at  some  length  about  the  Pohcies 
of  Mr.  Tobriner  in  connection  with  tne 
administration  and  supervision  of  the 
Police  Department.    I  pointed  out  that 
the  fixing  of  thousands  of  police  tickets 
does  not  represent  good  administration 
of  the  law.    He  has  let  it  continue  year 
after  year.    In  my  Judgment,  it  bears 


directly  upon  his  qualifications  to  serve 
as  a  Commissioner. 

Certainly  the  policy  position  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Comissioners 
takes  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
because  of  the  great  prestige  that  goes 
with  his  office  and  because  of  the  infiu- 
ence  that  automatically  flows  from  his 
position,  bears  upon  his  qualifications  to 
serve  in  that  office. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Nevada 
that  I  take  my  stand  with  the  Supreme 
Court;  I  take  my  stand  with  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States; 
I  take  my  stand  with  what  he  will  find 
to  be  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  recog- 
nized authorities  and  experts  in  the  field 
of  criminal  law  administration;  namely 
that  the  Mallory  rule  should  stand  un- 
changed. Of  course,  there  are  others 
who  hold  different  points  of  view,  and 
I  am  speaking  about  a  different  point  of 
view.  I  am  pointing  out  that  a  different 
point  of  view  in  respect  to  the  Mallory 
rule  jeopardizes  the  civil  liberties  of  peo- 
ple arrested  for  crime. 

I  know  the  old  argument  that  we  must 
think  about  the  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  so  that  they  can  walk  the 
streets  in  safety.  That  is  a  complete  non 
sequitur.  It  certainly  does  not  follow 
that  we  must  have  an  abolition  of  the 
Mallory  rule  or  the  kind  of  modification 
of  the  Mallory  rule  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  advocating  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  enable  them  to  walk  the  streets 
in  safety.  The  position  taken  by  To- 
briner on  the  Mallory  rule  is  the  old,  old 
story  of  police  departments  and  police 
administrators  trying  to  justify  a  police 
department's  not  doing  its  job. 

Therefore  they  want  all  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  they  seek  by  being  granted 
the  power  to  arrest  for  investigation,  to 
deny  due  process,  and  to  endanger  ar- 
rested persons  by  reason  of  their  being 
subjected  to  police  brutality.  Those  are 
the  problems  that  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind  if  we  face  up  to  the  proposal  to 
modify  the  Mallory  rule.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  nomination  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  leader  who 
used  the  prestige  and  influence  of  that 
office  to  advocate  procedures  which,  in 
my  judgment,  can  very  well  lead  to  police 
brutality  and  abuses. 

Three  years  after  the  Mallory  decision, 
Oliver  Gasch,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reported  that  Mal- 
lory questions,  that  is  to  say.  confessions 
or  admissions,  are  of  controlling  impor- 
tance in  probably  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  criminal  prosecutions.  I  do  not  care 
whether  they  are  5  percent  or  20  per- 
cent. I  know  that  giving  such  unchecked 
arbitrary  power  to  a  police  department 
is  dangerous  and  must  not  be  allowed. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  prove  anything 
by  one  speaker  quoting  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  on  one  question  and  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  on  another 
question.  We  had  better  take  a  look  at 
the  two  editorials. 

The  editorial  that  I  cited  deals  with 
a  substantive  legal  problem  involved  in 


connection  with  the  Mallory  rule.  The 
other  editorial  merely  deals  with  the 
subjective  influence  of  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  about  Chief  Murray. 

I  did  not  purport  to  list  the  cases  of 
abuse  in  the  Washington  Police  r>epart- 
ment  in  my  citation  of  the  abuse  con- 
nected with  the  one  student  whom  I  men- 
tioned. From  time  to  time  as  I  report 
on  my  study  of  the  administration  of  the 
Washington  Police  Department  under 
Ciiief  Murray,  I  shall  cite  abuse  after 
abuse.  In  my  judgment  this  chief  of 
police  has  been  the  undeserved  benefici- 
ary of  a  favorable  press,  but  when  we  dig 
into  the  record  of  this  police  chief,  as  I 
am  doing,  the  image  will  change. 

Mr.  President,  this  police  chief  does  not 
deserve  to  continue  to  be  police  chief  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  ought  to 
get  rid  of  him.  I  intend  to  present  the 
evidence  that  I  am  satisfied  is  available, 
which  would  justify  getting  rid  of  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  rest  my  case  on  the 
statement  that  I  have  made. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
we  have  been  able  to  complete  action  on 
the  Tobriner  nomination.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  know  Mr.  Tobriner 
well  and  I  fully  support  his  nomination. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  cooperation  in  speaking  on  this 
matter  at  a  late  hour— as  I  know  he  feels 
very  deeply  about  it — because  it  facili- 
tated the  work  of  the  Senate  during  the 
day. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN 
DISASTER  STRUCK  AREAS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
you  share  with  me  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy that  all  Americans  extended  im- 
mediately to  our  brothers  in  Alaska  and 
on  the  sea-ravaged  portions  of  the  west 
coast  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake  and 
the  tidal  wave  which  followed.  I  shall, 
of  course,  support  every  effort  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka and  the  affected  communities.  This 
terrible  news  caused  me  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  we  should  explore 
the  utility  of  an  automatic  standby  au- 
thority which  would  release  Federal 
funds  for  the  replacement  of  schools 
damaged  by  such  acts  of  God.  Three 
to  four  schools  a  week  in  this  country,  I 


am  advised,  burn  or  are  destroyed. 
Flood,  windstorm,  tornadoes  and  hurri- 
canes all  take  their  toll  of  our  schools, 
and  as  importantly,  the  local  tax  base 
which  supports  the  school.  The  re- 
placement of  these  schools  in  a  great 
many  cases,  where  tragedy  has  also 
wiped  from  the  tax  rolls  the  land  values 
in  the  community,  poses  a  terribly  diffi- 
cult financial  problem  to  the  affected 
local  communities. 

I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  designed  to  meet  these  con- 
tingencies which  we  all  hope  will  never 
strike  our  own  home  States.  It  is  a 
standby  authority  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
would  go  far  in  restoring  the  damage  to 
the  school  plant,  thus  permitting  an 
early  resumption  of  the  school  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  bill  to- 
gether with  a  short  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  major  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
section-by-section  analysis  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Proposed  Major  Disaster  Amendments  to 
PXJEUC  Laws  815  and  874 
The  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill,  as  Intro- 
duced, would  amend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  to  provide  financial  assistance  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  areas  af- 
fected by  a  major  disaster. 

Section  1  would  amend  Public  Law  815  to 
permit  the  (Commissioner  to  make  school 
construction  and  rehabUltatlon  grants  to  a 
local  public  educational  agency  located  In 
whole  or  In  part  In  an  area  which.  In  the 
determination  of  the  President,  has  suffered 
a  major  disaster.  The  grants  would  be  In 
such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  but  they 
could  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  reasonably  available  to  the  local 
educational  agency  from  other  sources  and 
the  cost  of  restoring  or  replacing  the  pxibllc 
school  facilities  destroyed  or  damaged  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster.  Assurances  would  be 
required  that  the  appropriate  State  and  local 
governments  would  also  make  reasonable  ex- 
penditures for  these  purposes.  Appropria- 
tions would  be  authorized  In  such  amounts 
as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
vision, and  pending  such  appropriations  the 
Conunlssloner  could  use  funds  appropriated 
for  other  sections  of  Public  Law  815. 

Section  2  would  amend  Public  Law  874  to 
permit  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  for 
current  operating  expenses  to  a  local  public 
educational  agency  located  In  whole  or  in 
part  m  an  area  which,  In  the  determination 
of  the  President,  has  suffered  a  major  dis- 
aster. The  grants,  which  could  be  made  for 
the  5  fiscal  year  period  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  disaster  occurred, 
could  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  reasonably  available  to  the  local 
educational  agency  from  other  sources  and 
the  cost  of  providing  a  level  of  education 
equivalent  to  that  maintained  in  the  agency's 
schools  during  the  last  full  fiscal  year  prior 
to  the  disaster.  Amounts  provided  during 
the  laat  3  years  of  the  5  fiscal  year  period 
could  not  exceed  75.  60,  and  25  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  the  amount  provided  during 
the  first  fiscal  year  following  the  disaster. 
In  addition,  the  Commissioner  could  provide 
funds  to  replace  destroyed  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  materials  and  to  provide  school 
and  cafeteria  facilities  needed  to  replace 
temporarily  facilities  destroyed  as  a  result 
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of  the  disaster.  Assurances  would  *>«  "" 
qulrSl  that  the  appropriate  State  and  local 
^Svemments  would  also  make  reasonable 
Expenditures  lor  these  purposes.  Approprla- 
tSS^  would  be  authorized  In  such  amounts 
flV  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
ttsl^n  and  pending  such  appropriations  the 
JiSSissioner  could  use  funds  appropriated 
for  other  sections  of  Public  Law  874^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re%sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  September  23.  1950,  as  amended  (20 
ui.C  631-645).  is  amended  by  Inserting, 
immediately  alter  section  15  of  that  Act. 
the  following  new  section : 

"SCHOOL    CONSTKTJCnON    ASSISTANCE    IN    MAJOR 
DISASTEB  AREAS 

-SEC  16  (a)  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  any  local  educational 
agency  that — 

"(1)  lA)  such  agency  is  located  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  an  area  which  has  suf- 
fered a  major  disaster  as  a  result  of  any 
flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  eajthquake^ 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which.  ^  t«e 
determination  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (42  U.S.C.  1856a(a)).  is  or  threatens  to 
be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to 
warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and 

"(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  Is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for   disaster    assistance    under    this    section 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of 
a  reasonable   amount  of   the   funds  of  the 
government  of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
"(2)  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  this  ma- 
jor disaster; 

"(3)  such  agency  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  in 
avaUlng  Itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  avaUable  for  the  replacement  or 
restoration  of  such  school  facilities;  and 

"(4)   such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  It  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  (Including  funds  avail- 
able   under    other    provisions    ol   this   Act), 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  Insurance  on  such 
school   facilities,   to   provide  the  minimum 
school  lacllities  needed   for  the   restoration 
or  replacement  of  the  school  facilities  so  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged, 
he    may    provide   the    additional   assistance 
necessarv  to  enable  such  agency  to  provide 
such  facilities,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
amounts    (subject  to  the  provisions  ol  this 
section)    as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  in  the  public  interest;  but  such  addi- 
tional assistance,  plus  the  amount  which  the 
Commissioner    determines    to    be    available 
from  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources 
(including  funds  available  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act),  and  from  the  proceeds 
of    insurance,   may  not   exceed  the  cost  o: 
construction  incident  to  the  restoration  oi 
replacement  of  the  school  facilities  destroyec 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

•lb)    There   are   hereby   authorized   to  bit 
appropriated     for     each     fiscal     year     sucli 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  ou; 
the  orovlslons  of  this  section.    Pending  such 
appropriation,    the   Commissioner   may   ex- 
pend from  any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  for  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  other  sections  of  this  Act  such  sums  J  s 
mav  be  necessary  for  Immediately  provldlr  g 
assistance  under  this  section,   such   appro- 
nrlatlons  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  appro- 
priations authorized  by  this  subsection  wh^ 
made. 


"(c)   No   payment   may   be  made  to  any 
iccal   educational  agency  under  subsect  on 
('except  upon  application  therefor  which 
s  submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
e   ucatlonal  agency  and  is  flle^;^^^^^/^^^^^^;; 
iTlssioner    In    accordance    with    regulations 
^escribed  by  him.  and  wMch  meets  the  re- 
oLlrements  of   section   6(b)(1).     In   deter 
SSnS  the  order  in  which  such  applications 
6   all  be  approved,   the   Commissioner  shall 
consider  the  relative  educational  and  finan- 
ce SneeVs  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
v^lch   have  submitted  approvable  appUca 
ions     No  payment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
Bction   (a)    unless  the  Commissioner  finds 
Iter  consultation  with  the  State  and  loc^ 
ducatlonal    agencies,    that    the    project    or 
,?o1ecte  wtth  respect  to  which  it  is  made  are 
ot^!n?onsistent  with  overall  State  plans  for 
,  he  construction  of  school  facilities.    All  de- 
,  terminations  made  by  tbe  Commissioner  un- 
,ler   this  section  shall  be  made  only  after 
consultation  with  the  aPP^oprlateSUte  edu- 
cational  agency  and  the   local  educational 

'^"'J'dr  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  sub^c- 
tlon  (a)  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  ?elmbu^ement%nd  In  such  installments 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
?unds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and 
not  expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  pur- 
I  poses  for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  None  of  the  provisions  of  sections  i 
to  10.  both  inclusive,  other  than  section 
6(b)(1).    shall   apply   with   respect   to    this 

''8Er2.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244) ,  is  amended  by 
?S^?tlS.  immediately  after  section  9  of  that 
Act,  the  following  new  section: 


"ASSISTANCE     FOR     CURRENT     SCHOOL     EXPENDI- 
TXIRES    IN    MAJOR    DISASTER    AREAS 

"SEC    10    (a)    If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines wfth  respect  to  any  local  educational 

''^" a)^( A)^  such  agency  is  located  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  an  area  which  has  suffered 
a  major  disaster  as  a  result  of  any  flood, 
dr^ght.  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake^  storm, 
or  other  catastrophe  which.  In  the  detei^i- 

nation  of  the  President  P"""^'!*^  ^  .^=^o    °42 
2(a)    of  the  Act  of  September  30,   1950    (42 
use.    1855a(a)).   is   or   threaten"   to   be    of 
sufficient   severity    and   magnitude    to   war 
rant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  .        .  ,_v, 
"(B)    the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
suck  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  n^d 
for   disaster   assistance   under   this   section 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
;eionS>le  amount  ol  the  lunds  ol  the  gov- 
ernment ol  such  State,  or  ol  any  poUtlcal 
subdivision  thereol.  lor  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe. 

^"■^(2)  such  agency  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  Is  exercising  due  dligence  in 
availing  Itsell  ol  State  and  other  Ananc  al 
aSstalce.  but  as  a  result  ol  «uch  major  dis- 
aster It  is  unable  to  secure  sufficient  lunds 
?J  meet  the  cost  ol  providing  Iree  public 
education  lor  the  children  attending  the 
schools  ol  such  agency. 

he  may  provide  to  such  agency  the  addl- 
nonT  assistance  necessary  to  provide  Iree 
public  education  to  the  children  attending 
the  schools  ol  such  agency,  upon  such  terms 
and  in  such  amounts  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions ol  this  section)  as  the  Commissioner 
niay  consider  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
Such  additional  assistance  may  be  provided 
lor  a  period  not  greater  than  a  five  fiscal 
year  period  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  President  has  determined  that 
such   area   suffered    a   major    disaster.     The 


amount  so  provided  lor  any  fiscal  year  shall 
n?t  exceS  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sioner detrmlnes  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
auch  agency,  with  the  State,  local,  and  other 
?iderafTunds  available  to  It  lor  such  pur- 
^e   to  provide  a  level  ol  education  equlva- 
fe^t'  to  that  maintained   In  the  «:hools  ol 
inch  agency  during  the  last  lull  fiscal  year 
prior  ^  thi  occurrence  ol  such  major  dis- 
aster     The  amount.  11  any.  so  Provided  lor 
th?  second,   third,   and   lourth   fiscal   yea 
lollowing  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Presi 
dent  determined  that  such  area  has  suffered 
a   major   disaster   shall    not   exceed    75    per 
^n^Sn.  50  per  centum.  -"?  25  per  centum 
resDectlvelv,  ol  the  amount  so  provided  lor 
tS^st  fllcal  year  following  such  determi- 

"^"[b)'  in  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
funds   provided   under   sub^ctlon    (a)  .the 
Commissioner    is    authorized   to   provide   to 
SS^^ncy  an  amount  which  he  determine. 
?o  be^eceiary  to  replace  instructional  and 
maintenance  supplies,  equipment,  axidma- 
tPrials    (including   textbooks)    destroyed   or 
25  ovLly  damaged  as  a  result  of  such  major 
dllSter    and  U)  lease  or  otherwise  provide 
Mother  ihS  by  acquisition  of  land  or  erec- 
{ion  of  facllltlL)  school  and  cafeteria  facil- 
ities   needed    to    replace    temporaxUy    such 
facilities  which  have  been  made  unavailable 
as  a  resvUt  of  the  major  disaster. 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlaSS  for  each  fiscal  year  such  amounts 
Is  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
^lons  of  this  section.  Pending  such  ap- 
;^op"ation.  the  Commissioner  may  expend 
from  anv  funds  heretofore  or  hereaiter 
rp°p?oprtaLd  for  expenditure  in  ac«>rd^ 
ance  with  other  sections  of  this  Act  sucn 
^  as  may  be  necessary  for  immediately 
D^idtSg  assistance  under  this  section,  such 
Sproprlations  to  be  reimbursed  from  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  this  subsection 

when  made.  ^     4.^   „„•» 

"(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
locil  Idu^fional  agency  "nder  this  section 
except  upon  application  therefor  which  is 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  Is  Aled  with  the 
commissioner  in  accordance  with  regxUa 
SoTprescrlbed  by  him.  In  determimng  the 
order  in  which  such  applications  shall  be 
aDoroved  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
tlTZftive  educational  and  financial  needs 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  which  have 
submitted  approvable  applications. 

"(e)  Amountc  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  ol 
retob^sement  and  in  such  installments  as 
Se  commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency 
and  not  expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  earlier  In 
my  statement  I  alluded  to  the  danger  of 
fire  destruction  of  school  facilities.    In 
this  connection.  I  have  taken  from  a 
publication  of  the  Office  of  Education 
entitled    "The    National    Inventory    of 
school  Facilities  and  Personnel.  Sprii^. 
1962"  certain  excerpts  from  pages  3^ 
through  37  which  detail  the  problems  of 
our  combustible  school  facilities.    I  a^m 
shocked    to    learn    that    in   our   public 
school?  there  are  some   155  000  pub  c 
school     classrooms     in     93,000     pubUc 
schools  which  are  combustible^    Part  of 
this  record  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  171.000  public 
classrooms  which  have  been  In  use  for 
more  than  40  years.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tables  and 
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excerpts  from  the  publication  to  which 
I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMPLETION  Date  and  Pibe  Ratings  of 
Instructional  Rooms 

Three  tables  present  the  statistics  on  the 
number  and  percent  of  Instructional  rooms 
organized  by  fire  ratings  and  completion 
date  of  permanent  buildings  and  additions. 
Instructional  rooms  Include  the  designed 
and  remodeled  and  the  improvised  and  make- 
shift, but  do  not  include  the  rooms  in  non- 
permanent  and  off-site  facilities.  Table  lOA 
presents  the  completion  date  and  fire-  or 
non- fire-resistive  classification  of  Instruc- 
tional rooms  in  permanent  structures.  Table 
lOB  represents  the  instructional  rooms  by 
organizational  level  for  public  school 
plants.  •   •   • 

The  following  definitions  were  used  In  the 
inventory : 

"1.  Fire  resistive:  A  building  constructed 
entirely  of  flre-reslstive  materials;  or  a 
building  with   fire -resistive  walls  and   par- 


titions, floors,  stairways,  and  ceilings.  A 
building  of  this  type  may  have  wood  finish, 
wood  or  composition  floor  surfaces,  and  wood 
roof  construction  over  a  fire-resistive  celling. 

"2.  Semifire  resistive:  A  building  with  flre- 
resistlve  exterior  and  bearing  walls  and  flre- 
reslstive  corridor  and  stairway  walls,  floors 
and  ceilings;  but  with  ordinary  construction 
otherwise,  such  as  combustible  floors,  par- 
titions, roofs,  and  finish. 

"3.  Combustible:  An  all-Irame  building; 
a  building  with  flre-reslstive  veneer  on  wood 
frame;  or  one  with  Are -resistive  beswing 
walls,  but  otherwise  of  combustible  con- 
struction. 

"4.  Mixed:  A  building  with  one  or  more 
sections  of  one  type  of  construction  and  one 
or  more  sections  of  another  type  of  con- 
struction." ^ 

Basic  table  10  Includes  the  number  of  in- 
structional rooms  by  each  of  the  four  flre 
classiflcatlons.  The  following  comments 
summarize  the  findings  from  the  tables. 


1  Property  Accounting  for  Local  and  State 
School  Systems.    Op.  clt..  p.  42. 


PUBLIC 

The  Increase  In  percentages  of  flre-resls- 
tive Instructional  rooms  follows  similar  pat- 
terns among  the  three  organization  levels  of 
public  school  plants  (see  table  lOB).  Sharp 
increases  in  flre-reslstive  rooms  are  notice- 
able between  1920-29  and  again  in  1950-59. 

Of  the  three  organizational  levels,  the  larg- 
est percentage  of  combustible  InstrucUonal 
rooms  are  in  elementary  school  plants.  How- 
ever, the  proportion  of  flre-reslstive  con- 
struction in  elementary  school  buildings  and 
additions  has  increased  to  the  point  where 
4  of  every  5  instructional  rooms  completed 
since  1949  are  flre-reslstive. 

The  combined  elementary  and  secondary 
public  school  plants  have  a  greater  percent- 
age ol  Instructional  rooms  that  are  seml- 
flre  resistive  than  either  the  elementary  or 
secondary  school  plants.  Since  1949,  the  per- 
centage of  flre-reslstive  instructional  rooms 
constructed  lor  combined  elementary  and 
secondary  school  plants  has  almost  doubled. 

Secondary  school  plants  have  the  greatest 
percentage  of  fire-reslstlve  instructional 
rooms,  and  are  currently  attaining  a  rate 
of  construction  where  9  of  every  10  secondary 
rooms  are  fire  resistive. 


Table  10 -Number  of  permanent  instructional  rooms,^  by  organizational  level,  completion  date,  and  fire  rating  for  the   United  StaUs, 

spring  lifox 


A.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Organ i rational  level 
and  date  of  con- 
struction 


Total 


Total:. 


1.458.509 


Before  1920 

1020-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1950-59 

After  1959 - 

Under  construction 
No  answer 

Elementary  (total).- - 


Before  1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49..- 

1960-59.---- 

After  1959 

Under  construc- 
tion--  

No  answer 

Combined  elemen- 
tary and  second- 
ary (total) 


235,233 
241,357 
160. 451 
103,799 
512, 872 
156.955 
44,383 
3,459 


Fire 
resistive 


Semiflre 
resistive 


866,671 


743.394 


Before  1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1950-50 

After  1959 

Under  construction 
No  answer .- 


146,064 

114,289 

65,323 

53.990 

272,148 

74,225 

16.339 
2,016 


65,368 
110,112 

81.331 

50, 525 
390.154 
130,025 

37.620 
1,536 

408.727 


386,637 


276.230 


38.983 
51,951 
44,247 
28,535 
86.264 
22,887 
4,908 
455 


36.685 
47.031 
29.351 
24,748 
197,993 
59, 210 

12,754 
956 


103,707 
92.336 
54,301 
31,902 
81,783 
17,547 
4,128 
883 

204,340 


Com- 
bustible 


154.657 


145,630 


7.899 
18,805 
17.712 
11,595 
65,746 
19.376 

4,228 
169 


62.953 
43.466 
23.260 
16,604 
46.500 
9.456 

1.646 
456 


89,843 


51.477 

27.483 

19,233 

17.  491 

33.029 

6,831 

1,861 

612 


Mixed 


39,605 


101,852 


19.772 

23.794 

18,254 

9.053 

15.738 

2.649 

454 

129 


37.840 

17, 278 
10,401 
10,669 
20.576 
4.065 

632 
391 


29.484 


13.226 
8.618 
4,684 
3,234 
7,613 
1,910 
325 
96 

21,208 


Not  re- 
ported 


11,039 


7,687 

6,871 

6,528 

4,691 

3,078 

502 

119 

108 


7,644 
4.070 
2,111 
1,617 
4,739 
902 

77 
48 


9,933 


1,456 

2,908 

002 

647 

3,293 

1,092 

409 

332 

7,267 


3,386 
2,259 
1.539 
1.034 
1.435 
238 
43 


942 

2,444 
200 
352 

2,340 
503 

230 
166 


1,440 


Organisational  level 
and  date  of  con- 
struction 


Total 


Secondary  (total)... 


429,020 


Before  1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49- 

1950-59-- -- 

After  1969 - 

Under  construction 
No  answer 


Not  reported  (total).. 


49,693 
74,617 
50,522 
22,906 
153,469 
59.002 
17,894 
917 


Fire 
resistive 


306,057 


340 
222 
214 
162 
267 
122 
64 
40 


Before  1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1950-69-.- 

After  1969 

Under  construction. 
No  answer 


483 
600 
366 
368 
976 
841 
6,242 
71 


20,711 
44.129 
34.069 
14.080 
125.827 
60.893 
15,966 
392 

6^ 


Semiflre 
resistive 


Com- 
bastlble 


90,511 


78 
147 
196 
102 
688 
646 
4,682 
20 


22,009 


20,761 

6,896 

24,838 

3.278 

12.693 

2.244 

6,176 

2.015 

19,257 

6.280 

5,222 

1,773 

1.284 

443 

280 

80 

Mixed 


Not  re- 
ported 


8,259 


1,943 


221 

238 

94 

69 

288 

221 

794 

18 


1,187 


144 

56 
60 

116 
80 
41 

657 


2,151 

2,171 

1,028 

674 

1,419 

768 

100 

48 

205 


2,184 


45 

18 

6 

9 

20 

2 

106 


174 
201 
488 

61 
680 
346 
111 

117 

148 


41 

'n 


31 

4 


Includes  only  those  instructional  rooms  in  permanent  buUdings  and  additions. 


»  Key  punching  errors  are  corrected  in  this  table  and  represent  Mo  of  1  percent  of 
the  total. 


Table  IDA  -Number  and  percent  of  fire-resistive  and  non-fire-resistive  instructional  room^by  the  completion  daU  of  public  school  building, 
iABLE  lUA.     i\umoer  a  t    p  ^^^  additions  for  the  United  States,  spring  1962 


Completion  date  of  buildings  and  additions 


FUBLIC 


Total. 


Before  1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

1940-49.- 

1950-59 

After  1969- 

Inder  construction. 
No  answer 


Total  ntunber  of 
instructional  rooms 


1,448,644 

234.740 
240,857 
160,092 
103.431 
511.881 
156. 114 
38.141 
3.388 


Fire  resistive 


Number 


Percent 


860,314 

65,296 
109.965 

81,132 

50.423 
389.566 
129.479 

32.938 
1,516 


59.4 

27.8 
46.7 
50.7 
48.8 
76.1 
82.9 
86.4 
44.7 


Nonflre  resistive 


Number 


677,439 

167,989 

128,026 

78,058 

52,433 

119,022 

25,674 

4,708 

1,540 


Percent 


30.0 

71.6 
53.2 
48.8 
60.7 
23.8 
1&4 
12.0 
45.6 
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rooms  by  tHe  completion  .ate  of  permanent  b^Mrn^s  an,  aMUions,  ^e  ratings,  an.  or^ani- 
■  livel  for  the  United  States,  spring  1962  


zi  tional 


Before  1920. 
lifjo-is 

1930-39 

1940-49 

1950-59 

After  1959 

I'nder  consitructlon 

No  answer 


Before  1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 -  „. 

1959-59 '^•■^ 


1  l<ess  than  Mo  of  1  percent. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
welcome  the  support  of  all  Senators  who 
mav  wish  to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring 
T^l  ^islatiin.  and  I  therefore  ^^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bjH  be  heW 
at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busme^^ 
Preday.  April  17.  to  permit  such  Senators 
S  may  wish  to  add  their  names  to  the 

^^The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
nore     The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap 
KriaSy  referred:    and    without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk 
'tTrequested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon^ 
The  bill   (S.  2725)    to  amend  PublK; 
Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  to  pro 
ifdTfinancial  assistance  in  the  construe 
Son  and  operation  of  public  elementar^ 
a^d  secondary  schools  in  areas  a^ected 
by  a  major  disaster,  introduced  by  M| 
MORSE   was  received,  read  twice  by  it^ 
JSe   and  referred  to  the  Committee  oh 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


April  9 
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Completion  date 

of  buildinfts  and 

additions 


Total 
number 
of  In- 
struc- 
tional 
rooms 


Percent  of  Instructional  rooms  by  fire  rating 


Before  1920 

1920-29 

1930-39 

194(M9 

1950-59 

After  1959 

Under  construction 

No  answer 

No  organization 
reported 


determine,  and  render  Judgment  vipon  any 
?iV^nf  Eueene  E.  Laird  arising  out  of  his 

thP  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Nothfng  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
an  inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
united  States.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
viSed  hereVn.  proceedings  for  the  determlna- 
Son  of  such  Claim,  and  review  and  Payment 
of  any  Judgment  or  Judgments  thereon  shall 
he  had  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
o?  cufms'over  which  s-h^  Court  has  Juris- 
diction under  section  1491  of  title  28  or 
the  United  SUtes  Code. 


EUGENE  E.  LAIRD-REFERENCE  o\ 
BILL   TO   COURT    OF    CLAIMS 
Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  intr 
duce  a  bill  for  appropriate  reference  arid 
I   ask   unanimous    consent   that   it    i»e 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  te.^ 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  received  and  at- 
propriately  referred;   and.  .w  thout  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  J 

The  bill  (S.  2724)  conferring  jurte- 
diction  upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear  deSrmine.  and  render  Judgmant 
upon  the  claim  of  Eugene  E.  Laird  intio- 
duced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  rejad 
twfce  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Co^- 
mitt^e  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
n^UlJ^Zives  If  tne  united  States  o^ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  rot- 
iuSIS^ndlng  any  statute  of  ^XlT^Tid^Js 
talnlng  to  suits  against  the  United  States 
OT  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or 
^yprtor  judgment  of  the  United  States 
court  of  Claims.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  Court  of  Clalma  to  hear. 


OREGON'S  GIFT  OF  BUILDING  MA- 
TERIALS FOR  ALASKA 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day April  3.  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
my '  colleagues  the  heartwarmmg  re- 
sponse of  the  people  of  Oregon  to  a 
request  for  donations  of  lumber  and 
building  materials  to  assist  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  earthquake-stricken  Alaska. 

The  further  response  has  far  exceeded 
even  our  most  optimistic  hopes.  The 
donations  of  these  materials  continue  to 
pour  in  to  the  shipment  point  at  Ter- 
minal 4  in  Portland  by  rail,  truck  and 

The  original  sponsor  of  this  remark- 
able program-Mr.  Gerry  Pratt,  business 
editor  of  the  Oregonian-supplies  the 
further  impressive  details  in  his  Orego- 
nian  columns  of  April  2,  4.  and  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
newspaper  articles  be  placed  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Oregonlan.  Apr.  2.  19641 

SHAKING     THE     DOIXAR :       PENTAGON      PROVIDES 

Alaska  Gift  Vessel 
(By  Gerry  Pratt) 
They  talk  aa  If  they  do  not  care.  so°ietlmes 
but  they  really  do.  when  it  counts  like  It 
counts  now  for  Alaska. 

We  have  a  ship  now  and  we  have  promise 
of  help  from  many  sides;  the  longshoremen 


jou  knew  they  «e«  all  l-volvedj  fjl  J?  f„°" 

LroTS.^Sa"si«  oY^uii^in',  sr. 

?or  Alaska  where  there  has  been  an  earth- 
"^^-J^u  could  have  listened  In  the  West  Coast 
Lumbe^en-s  Assoclat^n  ^^;Z:SrFo^ 
the  story  through  the  day.  ^d  Hunter,  f op 
&  Talbot  called  In  the  morning.  T^«y  .1^^ 
need  heavy  timbers  In  Alaska,    he  said,      we 

Zfe  \.J  carloads   o%j!^ V.^^S^^y  ^^ 
ready  to  go.  strapped.  50,000  feet,     iney  lu 

^°X  Huft  S  Hult  Lumber  and  Plywood,  ^- 
gene.  telephoned  and  pledged  a  tni^k  and 
trallerload  of  dimension  lumber;  Sid  Lel^n. 
L&H  Lumber  Co..  a  small  stud  mill,  added  a 
ienerous  truck  and  trailerload  of  studs^ 

Vancouver  Plywood  came  through  with  a 
coXSiion  of%5,000  feet  of  Plywood  anc, 
Aaron  Jones,  Seneca  Lumber  Co^  „^^„J 
JJlleS :  "YOU  have  a  carload  of  number  2s  ^d 
letter  from  me.  strapped  for  export.  It  will 
be  there  day  after  tomorrow. ' 


MANY    JOIN    IN 

.•somebody   gets   ^''^^^t'"' ^l'To'ie^v° 
fault  of  their  own.  somebody  s  got  to  help, 

^^-^t  is  how  they  cared  all  day.  Stanley 
Bl^prick  STnt  &  Russell.  30.000  feet  of  di- 
mension lumber;  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.. 
S  ooi  ?eetTf  dimension;  Bohemia  Lumber 
CO  a  truck  and  trallerload  of  dl^ienslon- 
aS  of  these  solid,  firm  commitments^  Joining 
the  ship  but  still  working  out  their  gifts 
are  Br&.ks  Scanlon,  Bend  and  Marshal 
Leeoer  United  States  Plywood. 

^e  goal  of  all  this  Is  3  million  feet  and 
wiS^thf  close  to  half  million  pledged  for  the 
Thlp  Tuesday,  3  million  no  longer  looks  Im- 

^if  St' came  with  only  a  whisper  a  word 
through  the  grapevine:  -We  "e  PUttlng  to- 
gether something  for  those  People  J^^^,^^^^- 
I  gift,  no  strings.    Care  to  come  along? 

That  is  the  way  it  spread  swiftly  to  tne 
dock  comm\sslon  s'o  that  by  noo-  Wednesday 
Robert  Rlckett.   commission   chapman    an 
nounced  that  Terminal  Four  ^a'i  been  deslg 
nated  a*  the  staging   area.  f;««  °(^^2ay 
Shipments  can  begin  coming  l"^Thursday^ 

Then  the  work  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
an^Glenn  Jackson,  of  P^^^^P.^J';^  *  ^'^^^^ 
Co..  with  the  Pentagon  began  to  pay  on  » 


the  Army  announced  our  ship,  a  Pentagon 
guarantee  of  a  lO.OOO-ton  vessel.  Said  MaJ. 
Ben  Bond,  U.S.  Army  Terminal  Command, 
Pacific,  who  received  the  word  frcwn  Califor- 
nia: "We  have  your  guarantee  for  yoxu"  ship." 

Mayor  Terry  Schrunk  took  the  story  of  all 
this  to  Carl  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union,  and  by  5  p.m.  the  mayor 
reported:  "Carl  ha«  Indicated  the  longshore- 
men will  look  on  this  with  great  favor.  They 
have  a  very  democratic  union,  and  he  has 
taken  the  matter  to  their  council.  We 
should  know  tomorrow  if  we  can  have  It  han- 
dled, no  charge." 

The  mayor  spoke,  too,  to  Earl  Weiss,  of 
Jones  Stevedoring,  and  Weiss  now  Is  con- 
tacting the  other  firms  for  support  of  free 
stevedoring  for  the  shipload.  "He  feels  con- 
fident their  gear  will  be  available,"  the  mayor 
reported  back. 

PILOTS  volunteer 

John  Olsen,  president  of  the  Columbia  Riv- 
er Pilots  Association,  called  on  his  own: 
"When  you  get  yourself  a  ship,  let  us  know 
where  it  is,  when  she  is  coming,  where  you 
want  it.  The  pilots  will  bring  it  In,  take  It 
out,  move  it  around.    No  charge." 

That  is  how  they  cared,  all  day  long,  be- 
ginning at  7:30  a.m.  in  the  basement  of  the 
Benson  Hotel  with  a  loose-knit  conunlttee 
listening  to  Jack  Brandis  and  Bob  Smith  and 
Hillman  Lueddeman,  Jr.,  and  some  others, 
reviewing  the  objective  and  outUning  the 
attack. 

Smith  announced  he  was  publishing  a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  his  entire  circulation  list  of  all 
the  Crow  industry  publications.  Gordon 
Brown,  of  West  Coast  Lumbermen's,  said  his 
association  would  get  out  the  same  deal  to 
its  membership. 

There  was  more,  but  no  shouting,  no  el- 
bowing of  Ideas  or  clashes  of  authority.  It 
worked  with  the  ease  of  sincerity,  and  the 
men  spoke  confident  in  their  knowledge  that 
the  people  they  are  asking  for  help  really 
care. 

The  ship  to  Alaska  Is  now  scheduled.  They 
want  the  materials  at  terminal  4  by  April  10. 
They  want  the  ship  to  sail  AprU  14,  probably 
to  Whlttler  or  Anchorage.  They  want  the 
people  up  there  to  know  these  people  really 

Qorp 

John  Donne  said  It  once,  what  makes  this 
work: 

"No  man  Is  an  Hand.  Intlre  of  It  selfe; 

"Every  man  Is  a  peece  of  the  Continent,  a 
part  of  the  malne;  If  a  Clod  bee  washed  away 
by  the  Sea.  Europxe  Is  lesse.  as  well  as  if  a 
Promontorle  were,  as  well  as  If  a  Mannor  of 
thy  friends  or  of  thine  owne  were.  Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me.  because  I  am  Involved 
in  Mankinde." 


[From  the  Oregonlan,  Apr.  4.  1964] 

Lumber    Convoy    Piles    Up    Materials    for 

Ravaged  State  at  Portland  Dock 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

In  Sltton  Grade  School  they  were  studying 
the  Alaska  earthquake.  They  wanted  to 
know  how  much  damage  an  earthquake  can 
do  and  what  it  would  take  to  repair. 

So  they  marched  the  kids  from  Sltton  Into 
the  streets  of  St.  Johns  and  there,  rolling 
past  their  eyes,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  homes  and  the  businesses 
of  Alaska. 

What  they  saw  was  a  convoy  of  trucks  and 
trailers  loaded  to  the  cab  with  an  estimated 
200,000  feet  of  plywood  and  65.000  feet  pf 
dimension  lumber,  the  first  shipment  of  a 
drive  to  put  3  million  feet  or  more  of  build- 
ing materials  into  Alaska  as  a  gift  of  Oregon 
and  parts  of  Washington. 

CONVOY  GOES  TO  PORT 

The  trucks  were  on  the  last  leg  of  a  jour- 
ney that  had  begun  at  Albany,  almost  with 
the  breaking  of  the  dawn,  and  had  wound 
through  the  heart  of  Portland  and  on  out 
to  Terminal  Four,  the  staging  area  for  the 
mercy  shipment. 
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The  call  to  begin  shipping  had  gone  to 
the  little  mill  towns  of  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley late  Thursday  afternoon  and  the  mills  of 
Sweet  Home,  CorvalUs,  Albany,  and  Lebanon, 
responded  at  once. 

Leading  Plywood,  McKenzle  River  Plywood, 
Jones  Veneer,  Northside  Lumber,  Mid-Ply, 
little  mills  and  Independent  drivers  and 
haulers  responded  to  the  call  for  help  with 
"When  do  you  want  It?" 

To  them,  this  was  sort  of  a  barn-raising. 
A  call  from  a  neighbor  came  and  they  nailed 
their  feelings  to  the  sides  of  their  loads  with 
messages  such  as  "Good  Luck  Alaska,"  and 
"To  Our  Neighbors  In  Alaska,"  and  "Good 
Wishes  to  Alaska." 

With  breakfast  out  of  the  way,  the  seven- 
truck  convoy  hit  the  Salem  Freeway  and 
rolled  on  into  Portland,  picking  up  State 
and  city  police  escorts  on  the  way. 

This  was  the  "action"  timbermen  have 
become  known  for.  It  was  "doing  some- 
thing" while  others  were  still  talking. 

Almost  before  they  had  finished  unload- 
ing there  was  a  plan  to  send  a  second  cargo 
Into  Portland  Saturday  morning  on  another 
convoy,  this  time  from  Willamette  Valley  and 
Santlam  Lumber,  Hult  Lumber,  Bohemia 
Lumber  at  Culp  Creek,  and  from  Harold 
Wolley's  Smith  River  Lumber  Co.,  and  Drain 
Pljrwood  at  Drain. 

RAIL    cars    on    move 

Rail  cars,  which  will  bring  a  large  part  of 
the  3  million  or  more  feet  of  building  gifts 
to  Portland  for  loading  on  a  military  ship 
began  moving  later  Friday  as  Aaron  Jones 
rolled  his  first  shipment  out  of  Seneca  Saw- 
mills at  2  p.m. 

At  dockslde,  experienced  freight  handlers 
and  the  skeptics  on  the  dock  crews  shook 
their  heads:  "I  would  never  have  believed 
they  could  put  It  together  this  fast,"  mut- 
tered one.  as  the  truckers  set  about  unload- 
ing their  own  cargo  and  turning  back  for 
home. 

There  was  something  of  the  help-thy- 
nelghbor  spirit  In  the  drivers  as  they  Jock- 
eyed rigs  into  the  dock  area.  "Save  the 
signs,"  one  quipped,  "there  are  more  loads 
coming."    And  there  are. 

Jack  Brandis.  chairman  of  the  Alaska  drive 
within  the  Industry,  estimated  Friday's  loads 
represented  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  com- 
mitment to  fill  the  special  Pentagon  ship  due 
in  Portland  about  April  10. 

"But  I  would  say  we  are  chasing  2  million 
feet  now  in  what  we  have  in  commitments, 
and  with  these  people  a  commitment  is  Just 
as  good  as  a  delivery,"  he  said. 

All  the  material  Is  being  shipped  with  "no 
strings"  attached. 

Brandis  disclaimed  credit  for  the  timber 
Industry  alone.  "We  are  not  doing  this  as 
an  Industry  nor  as  Individuals."  he  stressed. 
"We  are  doing  It.  that's  all.  cement,  nails, 
sweaters,  anything  we  can  get  up  there  to 
help  those  people.  The  lumber  and  plywood 
we  hope  will  put  some  of  them  back  into  a 
decent  shelter,  replace  a  wall,  or  rebuild  a 
roof." 

ROOF  MATERIAL  DONATED 

Malarkey  Roofing  in  Portland,  replying  to 
the  need  for  new  roofs,  donated  a  full  carload 
of  roofing  material  Friday  to  be  put  with  the 
shipload. 

And  at  Sltton  grade  school  where  someone 
had  asked :  "What  does  It  take  to  rebuild  af- 
ter an  earthquake?"  there  was  something  of 
an  answer  in  that  first  convoy  Friday  morn- 
ing. There  was  effort,  there  was  generosity, 
and  there  were  Americans;  and  you  must 
never  underestimate  them. 

(From  the  Oregonlan,  Apr.  5, 1964) 

Sharing  the  Dollar:   Convot  Heads  Studt 

Rxsin.TS 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

So  what  do  you  do  when  you  are  in  trouble 

in  America?     YeU  "Help."     Then  step  back 

out  of  the  way. 


It  happened  this  way  here  last  week  when 
the  big  quake  shook  the  timbers  looee  and 
popped  the  stuffings  out  of  Alaska.  We 
yelled  "Help." 

Saturday  morning  In  the  lower  level  of  the 
Benson  Hotel,  23  men  looked  over  the  restUts. 
Carl  Anderson  and  Fred  Huntalnger  from  the 
Longshoremen's  Union  sitting  hip  and  thigh 
with  Earl  Weiss  of  W.  J.  Jones,  and  NelU 
Whlsnant,  Brady  Hamilton  Co..  stevedore 
executives;  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  As- 
sociation, and  American  Plywood  Association, 
the  mayor,  the  dock  commission  people,  all 
out  on  a  Saturday  morning  listening  to  a  re- 
port on  the  first  week's  work  on  the  Job  of 
putting  a  shipload  of  materials  into  Alaska, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  gift  from  Oregon 
and  parts  of  Washington. 

TralDc  manager  Ivan  Oliver  from  the 
WCLA  was  reading  the  last  dally  tally;  Nils 
Hult.  30,000  feet;  Dwyer  Lumber  Co..  30,000 
feet.' Simpson  Timber  Co..  doors  and  ply- 
wood; Warm  Springs,  a  carload  of  plywood 
and  a  load  of  lumber  •  •  •  and  so  It  went. 
Finally  he  shuffled  the  papers  Into  a  pile 
and  announced:  "That's  about  500,000  feet 
of  plywood,  about  a  million  feet  altogether 
In  Portland." 

UNION   donates   labor 

Jack  Brandis.  the  chairman  of  this  drive, 
stood  at  the  head  table  and  added:  "Rudy 
Delatuer  and  the  boys  have  promised  us  at 
least  250,000  feet  on  the  docks  at  Grays  Har- 
bor and  we  have  a  commitment  from  the 
mills  in  Coos  Bay  for  a  minimum  of  300,000 
feet  and  we  will  probably  get  400.000  there. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  calmly,  "with  what 
we  have  today,  we  are  well  over  2  mUUon 
feet,  that's  two-thirds  of  what  we  want  to 
get  sailing." 

The  audience  nodded,  satisfied  at  the  re- 
port until  Huntslnger.  the  ILWU  vice  presi- 
dent, leaned  forward  and  spoke.  The  union 
had  not  yet  committed  Itself  to  this  cam- 
paign and  there  was  quiet  for  what  Hunt- 
singer  had  to  say:  "About  that  loading,"  he 
began,  "we  want  to  cooperate,  and  fortu- 
nately our  union's  coastwise  council  is  in  ses- 
sion at  San  Francisco.  They  have  authorized 
us  to  go  ahead  and  donate  the  complete 
labor  costs  at  any  and  all  ports  this  ship 
makes  on  this  west  coast  run." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  applause;  the 
sophisticated  miracle  workers  slipped  their 
calm  and  openly  applauded  the  union  for 
what  must  be  one  of  the  biggest  single  dona- 
tions. And  the  union  executive,  with  mis- 
chievous Intent,  turned  to  the  stevedoring 
company  executives:  "Now  we  are  paying  for 
the  loading  of  this  vessel,  we  want  it  loaded 
fast.  None  of  this  layover.  Let's  keep  that 
cost  dovra."  And  they  all  laughed  and 
someone  added  from  the  end  of  the  table, 
"Does  that  mean  we  work  with  minimum 
crews.  Fred?" 

SUCCESS     STIRS     LAUGHS 

They  could  afford  to  relax  some  now. 

"You'd  think  these  things  would  get 
tougher  as  they  go  down  to  the  wire," 
Brandis  said.  "But  they  don't.  In  the  be- 
ginning there  were  some  skeptics;  some  peo- 
ple said  we  couldn't  do  It;  said  maybe  we 
would  be  sending  something  they  couldn't 
use.  Now  they  know  better  on  both  counts 
and  they  are  calling  us  up  instead  of  our 
calling  them:  This  day  next  week,  gentle- 
men, we  want  to  be  looking  back  on  3 
million  feet,  and  I  am  beginning  to  think  we 
may  even  be  able  to  go  better  than  that." 

The  Army's  representative,  serious  at  the 
unions  concern  over  the  loading  time  added : 
"You  don't  load  one  of  these  ships  in  3 
days." 

And  Neill  Whlsnant  of  Brady  Hamilton, 
speaking  to  the  union  with  some  mischief  of 
his  own,  replied:  "I  got  a  walkln"  boe«  ready 
to  go  to  work"  and  they  laughed  again  In  the 
good  will  of  success. 

"How  about  the  other  end?  What's  been 
done  to  handle  this  material  when  It  gets  up 
there  In  Alaska?"    Brandis  was  asked.    "The 
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last  time  these  longshoremen  donated  to^ 
irork  on  a  shipment  to  Yugoslavia  the  goods 
IndedSp  being  sold  and  that  made  'em  sore. 

nfaidrtSl7.em7  ■•GOV.  William  Egan. 
offlce^as  appointed  Alaska's  State  Forester 
Si  Pluerde  to  handle  this  entire  cargo, 
t^ia  maklnz  a  study  of  where  they  need  the 
Sll^rS^mcit'  'and  Led  'em  heck  3  mllUon 
they  could  use  30  million."  he  told  me. 

BRANDIS    OFFERS    FLAK 

In  Closing.  Brandls  laid  out  the  campaign 
to  wrap  up  the  drive  and  called  for  approval 
of  a  state^de  organization  to  put  this  cargo 
on  ice-  Rudy  De  Latuer,  chairman  Grays  Har- 
?Sr     sSiey    Blshoprlck.    Dant    &   Russell. 
Chairman  Astoria;  Ray  Gould.  Diamond  Luna- 
ber.  Tillamook;  Bob  Dwyer.  chairman  Port- 
land-   Nils    Hult.    whose    Hult   Lumber    Co. 
trucks  were  rolling  into  town  even  as  we 
were  talking,  chairman  Eugene;  Glenn  Jack- 
son  Pacific  Power  &  Light,  chairman  south- 
ern   O«gon;    Vern    Alvln.    mld-WUlamet^ 
Valley.   Wlllia    Smith.   Coos   Bay    and   H.  J. 
Broughton.  chairman  Upper  Columbia. 

"Now  what  I  want."  Brandls  told  them,  is 
to  go  ahead  and  set  a  target  date  for  a  SO- 
S-more truck  convoy.  RaUroad  shipments 
will  keep  us  busy  Monday  and  Tuesday  and 
Governor  Hatfield  is  doing  a  selling  Job  for 
us  at  the  Plywood  Association  convention 
Monday.  So  let's  say  Wednesday  these 
chairmen  should  be  able  to  put  together 
convoy  big  enough  to  put  us  over  the  top, 
Let's  have  one  to  tie  up  the  traffic. 

And  so  that's  what  happens  when  you 
holler  "Help!"  In  America  today.  May  11 
never  happen  to  you.  But  knowing  tbere  ar4 
people  such  as  these  listening,  is  comfortlng< 
jvist  the  same. 
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FARMERS  UNION  TRIBUTE  TO  JOm 
F.  KENNEDY 
Mr  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on^ 
of  the  events  of  the  62d  annual  convent- 
tion  of  National  Fanners  Union  in  Sj. 
Paul   Minn..  March  15-18  was  a  sped* 
program  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
Those  on  the  platform  who  participate 
in  the  program  were:   Rev.  Shirley  ^. 
Greene,  secretary  of  the  church  in  Town 
and  Country  of  United  Church  of  Christ. 
St  Louis.  Mo.;  Msgr.  John  Q.  Weber,  et- 
ecutlve  secretary  of  National  Catholic 
Rural    Life    Conference.    Des    Moin^. 
Iowa   Rabbi  Morris  Casriel  Katz  of  BeOi 
Israel  Congregation.  St.  Paul;  and  Jamts 
G.  Patton.  president.  National  Farmefs 

Union.  ^^  , 

The  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Patton  wete 
so  meaningful  and  appropriate  that!  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  each  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Patton's  memorial  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOtn. 
as  follows : 

Patton  Tribxtti:  to  John  FrrzOEaALo     j 
Kennot 
A  great  Nation  stood  still.    First  In  dls»e- 
llef  and  horror— then  in  anger  and  sham^ 
then  in  measured  thought  and  silence.    "Otir 
President  is  dead." 

History  provides  few  occasions  for  lau 
Americans  to  pause  and  truly  reflect  upon  the 
state  of  our  Union.  And  the  price  was  far 
too  great  to  pay. 

Tonight  we  again  extol  John  Pitzgei»ld 
Kennedy.  Let  us  here  determine  to  ml|ror 
his  magnetism,  to  emulate  his  Ideals.  $nd 
to   pursue   his    vision.  i 

John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to  the  White 
House  insight  into  the  years  ahead.    He  ^iao 


brought  vitality  and  youth-from  a  new  gen 
eratlon  of  Americans  to  whom  the  torch  had 
Sin  passed.  The  only  young  leader  on  earth. 
?e  ha^umped  a  generation.  But^  his  vis  on 
of  tomorrows  America  was  not   simply  the 

^^rer^Ts'prang  from  his  Qualiti^  «' 
mind  and  spirit:  imagination  and  Inqulsl- 
meness.  a  subtle  and  keen  inteUlgence  aj 
awareness  of  the  demands  and  ultimate 
ludgment  of  history,  the  courage  to  affirm 
Ufe^  hatred  of  injustice,  a  love  of  politics, 
and  a  sense  of  humor  that,  often  as  not. 
BouKht  himself  as  the  target.  ^  „  „, 
S  F.  Kennedy  brought  ^  the  Presl- 
dency  a  style  and  zest  that  challenged  the 
fdillsm  and  won  the  enthusiasm  of  our  gen- 

"nl^placed  a  premium  on  Intellect,  educa- 
tion and  excellence.  He  brought  quiet  dig- 
nity to  his  preeminent  office.  He  caused 
the  institution  of  the  Presidency  to  grow- 
for  himself  and  for  his  successors. 

Pr^ident  Kennedy  changed  the  mood  of 
Aml??can  politics.  After  him.  there  can  be 
no^tumlnrback  to  old  conceptions  of  the 
??e8l^cy      nor     to     old     conceptions     of 

"^Tthere  can  be  no  turning  away  from 
the  expectations  of  greatness  and  the  de- 
termlnktlon  to  achieve  it  that  he  Imparted 
to  all  of  us.     He  has  not  gone. 

His  heritage  of  example  and  Inspiration  is 
with  us  tonlght-and  for  aU  time. 


SERMON  BY  DR.  DUNCAN  HOmjFTT 
OPPOSING  SENATE  FILIBUSTER 
Mr      HUMPHREY.    Mr.      President, 
several  weeks  ago  the  minister  of  the 
All  Souls  Church,  Unitarian   Wa^hing- 
fon  D  C,  Dr.  Duncan  Hewlett,  delivered 
a  forthright  sermon  concerning  the  topic 
of  extended  debate  in  the  Senate.    Since 
this  is  a  question  which  many  Senators 
will  have  to  consider  in  the  coming  weeks. 
Dr.  Hewlett's  remarks  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  each  of  us.    No  responsible 
Senator  opposes  full  and  complete  debate 
on  any  issue  but  there  are  many  of  us 
that  believe  at  some  time  or  another  the 
senate  should  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
question  of  the  civil  rights  bUL    This  l5 
to  essence,  the  point  which  Dr.  Howlett 

is  making. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Hewlett's  sermon  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


INDIONCTT   IN    THX    SiNATS 

(A  sermon  by  Dr.  Duncan  Howlett,  March 
15.^64.    All    souls    Church.    Unitarian. 
Washington,  D.C.) 
During    the    month    of    March    1917     the 

process  of  democratic  8°^"^^^°*  ^  *  J* 
United  States  ground  to  a  halt,  while  all  the 
Sow  wonder*^.  March  l^l^  you  wlU 
remember,  was  no  ordinary  period  in  our 
history.  The  First  World  War  was  already 
in  its  third  year  and  was  approaching  a 
crucial  phase.  The  German  submarine  had 
broken  British  control  of  the  sea.  The 
united  States  was  supplying  the  All  es  with 
food  and  innumerable  other  materia^  with- 
out which  they  could  not  hope  to  win  the 
war.  American  ships  were  being  sunk. 
American  neutrality  had  been  tested  to  the 
breaking  point. 

January  31.  1917.  Germany  renewed  her 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  In  ylolation 
of  an  earlier  treaty.  Woodrow  Wilson,  re- 
elected  the  previous  autumn  on  the  piat- 
?OTm!^'He  kept  us  out  of  war."  as  a  retelia- 
tory  measure,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  and  proposed  the  arming  of 


U  S.  merchantmen  for  their  own  protection. 
The  bill  came  to  Congress  almost  immedi- 
ately    The  House  passed  it.  and  it  came  be- 
fore^the  Senate  for  debate.     Se^^^f^*  'J" 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  bUl,  but  a 
group  of  soutnerners  and  western  progres- 
sives opposed  it.  ...  4.     *v.^ 
Then    whUe  American  ships  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  Allies  wavered  on  tbe  West- 
ern front,  aU  the  world  watched  11  willful 
Sen  conduct  a  filibuster  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  64th  Congress  ad- 
journed on  March  4.  having  faUed  to  pass 
the  bUl     WUson  found  a  way  out  by  Issuing 
an  Executive  order,  but  you  can  gage  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  by  toe 
fact  tiiat  it  declared  war  on  Germany  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  reconvened  in  "Peclaa  ses- 
sion by  the  President,  as  his  second  term  be- 
gan.   The  date  was  April  6.  1917. 

You  can  also  gage  the  sentimente  of  the 
senate  on  ttie  filibuster  as  a  legislative  device 
and  that  of  the  country  as  »  whole  by  tiie 
fact  that  rule  XXII  was  altered  Immediately 
afterward.  A  second  Parap-apbwas  added 
providing  for  what  we  today  ca"  cloture, 
according  to  which  debate  could  be  con- 
eluded  by  a  vote  ofjwo-thlrds  of  those 
present  and  voting.  T»i"iwere  other  pro- 
Visions  of  lesser  import  with  which  many 
of  you  are  familiar  and  which  I  need  not 
elaborate  further. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  filibuster  had 
thereby  been  eliminated.  Wilson  had  said, 
■'The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
legUlatlve  body  In  the  world  which  cannot 
act  when  its  majority  Is  ready  for  action 
After  the  provision  for  cloture  was  added.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  Senate  could  never 
again  be  rendered  powerless  to  act  when  It 

But  human  perversity  knows  no  limits  and 
the  will  of  willful  men  to  have  their  own 
way    knows    no   limit,   either.     In   practice 
rule  XXII,  even  as  amended,  has  proved  little 
more  effective  in  preventing  a  filibuster  than 
did    the   pre-1917    form.     Since    that    time, 
there  have  been  many  filibusters  and  28  at- 
tempts at  cloture.     Of  tiiese,  only  five  have 
succeeded.     Twenty-one   have   failed      Nine 
of  these  21.  or  nearly  half,  have  had  to  do 
with  clvU  rlghte.    In  1938,  cloture  failed  twice 
Vn  an  antilynching  law.     In  1942,  1944.  and 
1946    it  failed  again  on  an  antl-poU-tax  1^ 
In  1946,  and  twice  in  1950,  It  failed  on  FH>C 
law,  and  in  1960  on  a  general  civU  rlghte  bill. 
Cloture  has  never  yet  been  voted  on  a  clvU 
rights  measvu-e. 

Today    we  face  another  filibuster  on  an- 
other civil  rlghte  bill.     This  one,  I  believe, 
will  prove  to  be  historic,  for  it  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  has  raised  the  Issue  of  Uie 
democratic  process  itself.     The  present  blU 
was  passed  by  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.    A  number  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  a  group  of  Republicans, 
and  the  President  himself  are  all  determined 
that  it  shall  now  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
virtually  Intact.    Eighteen  or  twenty  south- 
em  Senators  are  equally  determined  tiiat  It 
shall  not.    The  Irresistible  force  has  met  the 
lirunovable  object. 

The  determination  on  both  sides  not  to 
Klve  in  under  any  clrcumstences  will  alone 
make  this  debate  historic.  The  President 
has  virttially  risked  his  reelection  on  this 
issue.  Furthermore,  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  this  country  can  be  temporized  with 
no  longer.  And  meanwhile,  again  aJl  the 
world  is  watching:  watching  to  see  whether 
the  United  Stetes.  as  a  nation.  Is  ready  to 
grant  the  Negro  the  citizenship  that  is  his 
by  right,  but  watehlng  yet  more  closely  to 
see  whether  ours  Is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  'or  t*^*  P«°P^^^ 
or  whether,  like  most  governmente.  It  can  oe 
bent  to  the  wishes  of  the  few.  r-„„,toi 

Last  Friday,  I  went  down  to  the  Capitol 
to  view  the  process  at  first  hand,  taking  Mr. 
Zylman.  our  ministerial  Intern,  along  for 
his  edification  in  the  ways  of  American  dem- 
ocratic government.     It  was  hl«  first  visit. 


and  as  you  who  have  been  there  know.  It 
was  not  to  his  edification.  There  were  no 
surprises.  It  was  a  dreary,  empty,  travesty 
of  free  debate  in  the  Government  of  a  free 
society  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar. 
It  all  made  me  think  of  the  professor  who 
decided  that  he  could  save  time  if  he  did 
not  have  to  deliver  in  person  his  lectures 
to  a  graduate  seminar  that  gathered  weekly 
around  the  table  in  the  seminar  room.  So 
he  recorded  his  lectures,  and  one  day  an- 
nounced to  the  studente  that  thereafter  a 
tape  recorder  would  deliver  the  lectures  for 
him.  There  would  be  no  loss,  he  explained. 
He  had  bought  an  excellent  hi-fi  machine, 
and  it  would  be  exactly  as  if  he  himself  were 
present.  I  don't  see  why  the  Senate  couldnt 
do  that. 

Some  weeks  later,  the  professor  stopped  by 
the  seminar  room  at  the  time  his  lecture 
was  scheduled.  Just  to  see  how  things  were 
going.  In  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  teble 
sat  the  tepe  recorder,  methodically  deliver- 
ing his  lecture  as  planned,  but  to  a  wholly 
empty  room.  But  not  quite — for  on  the 
table,  at  the  place  where  each  student  should 
have  been  sitting,  was  another  tape  recorder, 
busily  taking  down  what  the  first  one  was 
saying.  After  my  experience  Friday  after- 
noon, I  don't  see  why  this  would  not  be  the 
Ideal  way  for  the  Senate  to  conduct  Ite 
business. 

These  dilatory  proceedings,  the  wonder 
of  all  who  behold  them,  are  bad  enough  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances.  They  reach 
their  nadir  in  the  filibuster.  And  the  pres- 
ent filibuster  has  really  not  yet  begun.  We 
are  witnessing  now  only  the  preliminary 
delaying  tactics. 

We  are  all  dismayed  to  learn  of  the  de- 
liberation with  which  this  parliamentery 
obstructionism  has  been  organized.  Senator 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  is  field  marshal. 
He  apparently  thinks  of  his  work  in  military 
terms,  for  he  uses  military  vocabulary  to 
describe  it.  He  has  organized  what  he  calls 
a  platoon  system  of  three  unite,  six  Senators 
each,  with  possibly  one  or  two  others.  When 
one  platoon  is  in  the  field,  the  members  of 
the  other  two  can  count  upon  complete 
freedom  from  responsibility  and  therefore 
complete  rest.  The  other  side,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  ready 
on  short  notice  to  answer  a  quorum  call. 
President  Johnson  and  the  Senate  leader  of 
the  civil  rights  group,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
can  count  on  about  60  supporters,  which 
provides  relatively  little  leeway,  when  at  least 
51  must  always  be  ready  to  answer  a  quorum 
call. 

With  the  cloture  rule  in  force  how  can 
18  or  20  willful  men  thwart  the  desires  of  80 
or  more?  Because  added  to  the  southern 
Senators  who  are  fighting  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, is  a  group  of  other  Senators  who  op- 
pose the  cloture  rule  on  principle.  We  must 
grant  every  man  his  principles.  But  in  doing 
so  we  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  practical 
considerations  at  work  here.  The  threat  of  a 
filibuster  is  a  club  every  Senator  holds  over 
the  head  of  the  entire  body.  It  is  a  device 
which  places  power  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  come  from  our  less  populous  Stetes  who 
otherwise  might  not  carry  as  much  weight. 
This  is  the  reason  you  often  find  such  Sen- 
ators voting  against  cloture,  regardless  of 
their  feelings  about  the  particular  bill  under 
debate. 

And  this  is  what  arouses  the  indignation 
of  the  American  people  as  they  behold  the 
present  travesty  of  the  legislative  process  in 
an  assembly  of  freemen.  The  Senate,  if  it 
chose,  could  end  this  undignified  spectacle, 
debate  the  bill,  and  vote  it  up  or  down. 
Probably  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  to  pass  a  cloture  vote  are  ready  to 
vote  for  the  civil  rlghte  bill  now  If  they  had 
to.  But  there  are  enough  who  won't  vote  for 
clotiwe,  when  added  to  the  southerners,  to 
make  the  filibuster  pKxsible  in  spite  of  the 
provision   for   clotvue.     In    effect,   by   their 


stand,  they,  who  are  but  a  handful,  can 
thwart  the  will  of  two-thirds  of  our  Sen- 
ators, and  this  handful  represents  but  a  tiny 
portion  of  the  populace  as  a  whole. 

And  so,  once  again,  the  world  looks  on  in 
astonishment  while  the  process  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  United  Stetes  grinds 
to  a  halt.  Perhaps  there  Is  time  for  these 
antics  Eis  there  was  not  when  American 
ships  were  being  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Adjournment  Is  a  long  way  off.  The 
civil  rlghte  problem  Is  acute,  to  be  sxire. 
but  perhaps  1  month  more  wont  make  any 
real  difference.  Perhaps  the  southerners  can 
be  worn  down.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who 
will  not  now  vote  for  cloture  can  be  Induced 
to  give  in  eventually.  Perhaps  all  these 
things  are  true,  and  some  kind  of  action 
will  come  in  the  end.  But  can  we  then  dis- 
miss the  filibuster  as  a  necessary  evil?  Can 
we  shrug  it  off  as  an  Inescapable  part  of  dem- 
ocratic government  as  its  proponente  say  we 
must?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  the  freedom  to  debate  any  Issue  all  the 
way  to  the  end,  and  to  permit  everyone  to 
have  his  say  without  curtailment? 

On  the  contrary,  cloture  provides  ample 
opportunity  for  every  man  to  say  his  say. 
But  it  also  is  supposed  to  provide  for  the 
working  of  the  democratic  process,  not  to  im- 
pede it.  The  two-thirds  rule,  when  added 
to  all  the  other  obstacles  a  bill  must  sur- 
mount, provides  all  the  safeguards  a  man 
might  wish  against  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority, an  evil  against  which  we  must  of 
course  guard.  But  the  filibtister  as  a  device 
for  delaying  action  on  a  bill  or  for  defeating 
it;  the  filibuster,  defended  In  the  name  of 
democracy.  Is  no  part  of  the  democratic 
process.  It  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  the 
device  of  dictetorshlp,  the  very  perversion  of 
the  principle  of  free  debate. 

I  need  not  review  for  you  the  refinements 
that  have,  one  by  one,  been  added  to  the 
senatorial  talkathon.  Delays  are  now  multi- 
plied by  rollcalls  and  efforte  to  adjourn. 
Repeated  quorum  calls  are  a  terrible  burden 
on  the  majority.  One  of  the  saddest  spec- 
tecles  of  our  American  Government  is  the 
row  of  cote  that  make  their  appearance  from 
time  to  time  beneath  the  stetely  interior 
columns  of  the  Capitol,  so  the  Senators  may 
get  a  night's  sleep  and  still  be  on  hand  for 
a  sudden  roll  call,  as  sessions  are  pushed  on 
into  the  night. 

If  the  roUcall  falls  of  Ite  51,  a  new  legis- 
lative day  begins,  and  the  abundance  of  new 
delays  then  available  Includes  everything 
from  reading  the  Journal  of  the  previous 
day  to  i>ermlttlng  Senators  who  have  already 
spoken  at  length  on  the  Issue  to  speak  twice 
more.  The  filibuster  In  Ite  present  stege  of 
development  Is  no  longer  the  mere  telkathon 
It  once  was  Now  It  Is  a  fine  art,  with  every 
conceivable'  trick  of  the  parliamentery  trade 
brought  In  to  multiply  the  delays. 

And  they  say  thj  filibuster  must  be  per- 
mitted In  order  to  Insure  freedom  of  debate. 
You  know  what  prime  time  is  on  television. 
Do  you  know  what  prime  time  Is  In  a  legis- 
lative body,  specifically  the  U.8.  Senate?  It 
is  now,  when  the  preliminary  shakedown  Is 
over;  when  the  Senators  are  fresh  and  there 
Is  time  to  consider  the  affairs  of  stete  at 
lelsvu-e;  when  there  Is  time  and  energy  to 
work  for  the  things  In  which  they  really  be- 
lieve. This  prime  time,  which  God  knows 
our  Senate  needs,  is  now  to  be  consumed  a 
whole  month  of  It,  some  say  more,  not  in 
meeting  argtmiente,  but  In  resisting  a  power- 
play.  This  prime  time,  the  best  the  Senate 
has.  Is  to  be  given  over  to  a  contest  not  of 
mind  with  mind  and  conscience  with  con- 
science, but  In  physical  endurance,  as  If  the 
U.S.  Senate  were  a  nightmare  track  meet  In 
which  the  winner  does  not  run  ftister  than 
the  loser,  he  merely  runs  longer.  The  fili- 
buster is  a  phjralcal  contest  more  prim- 
itive than  the  lowliest  athletic  contest  we 
know. 


And  this  In  order  to  Instu-e  freedom  of  de- 
bate. The  filibuster  Is  the  very  perversion 
of  freedom.  To  permit  such  a  proceeding  Is 
not  to  guarantee  the  freedoms  ovir  Constitu- 
tion was  designed  to  estebllsh.  It  Is  to  use 
these  freedoms  In  order  to  deny  them.  The 
filibuster  Is  a  wltehes'  Sabbath  In  which 
the  holy  light  of  freedom  Is  replaced  by  the 
torch  of  tyranny,  and  In  the  smoke  and 
gloom  that  remains  Is  somehow  made  to  look 
like  freedom. 

When  the  filibuster  Is  over,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, having  paid  homage  to  this  false  god, 
will  be  phjTBlcally  exhaiuted  and  nervously 
taut.  Its  Members  will  have  been  robbed  of 
the  good  humor  and  sense  of  leisure  which 
are  essential  to  Ite  deliberations.  There  is 
danger  that  the  hetilth  of  some  may  be  Im- 
paired In  the  name  of  freedom  to  debate 
the  Issues,  the  Senate  will  have  lost  that  free- 
dom for  this  session  at  least,  and  with  the 
ever-present  threat  of  a  new  filibuster  on 
some  other  bill  It  will  have  beclouded  Ite  own 
freedom  In  every  session  hereafter.  For 
every  filibuster  that  succeeds  invites  someone 
else  to  try  another  In  the  future. 

We  see  today  In  the  U.S.  Senate  not  an  ex- 
change of   argumente  but  the  Inversion  of 
human    interchange.      Today    our    national 
leaders  telk,  not  to  present  argumente.  but  to 
prevent  action.    In  a  body  created  for  debate 
we  see  the  debasement  of  debate.    Men  speak 
to  each  other,  not  to  persuade  but  to  over- 
power.   Today  in  our  highest  legislative  body, 
the  open  mind  is  exchanged  fcr  the  open 
mouth.    The  closed  mind  is  conjoined  with 
the  closed  ear.    The  whole  legislative  process 
is  Inverted.    Men  call  for  adjournment,  not 
that  debate  may  end  but  that  it  may  con- 
tinue.    They   require   that  the  Record    be 
read,  not  that  they  may  know  what  is  in  it, 
but  only  that  they  may  absent  themselves 
from  the  reading  In  order  to  be  able  to  re- 
peat the  repetitions  In  the  Record  yet  again. 
I  speak  this  morning  as  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  Stetes.  proud  of  my  coun- 
try, devoted  to  her  welfare,  and  grateful  for 
the   freedom    that   is   mine    because   of  my 
citizenship.    I  speak  as  one  who  loves  liberty 
and  would,  under  any  clrcumstences,  defend 
the  institutions  that  keep  us  a  free  people. 
I   speak,   also,   as  one  who  believes   in   the 
power  of  the  mind  to  persuade  and  be  per- 
suaded by  reason  and  conscience,  truth  and 
right,  and  by  a  genuine  concern  for  my  fel- 
low man.     I  believe  that  the  greatness  we 
have  achieved  as  a  people  Is  In  no  small  part 
due  to  our  acceptence  of  those  principles  and 
our  attempt,   however   faltering,  to  live  by 
them.     I  believe  that  when  peace  shall  at 
last    have    come    to    this    poor,    war-weary 
earth,   it  will   be   ours  because  men   every- 
where have  learned  to  listen  to  each  other, 
and    becaxise.    through    mutual    persuasion, 
they  have  begun  to  move  together  toward 
what  they  believe  is  right  smd  good  and  true. 
In  this  movement,  the  United  States  has 
a  fundamentel  role  to  play,  because  we  have 
estebllshed  democratic  political  Institutions 
on  a  large  scale  and  have  made  them  work. 
We  are  far  from  achieving  our  ideal,  but  we 
have  shown  a  doubting  world,  at  least  so  far, 
that  180  or  190  million  people  can  live  In 
peace  with  each  other,  and  that  they  can 
govern  themselves  quite  effectively.     I  need 
not  remind  you  how  steadily  the    new  na- 
tions of  Africa  and  Asia  look  to  us  to  see  how 
democracy  In  their  own  lands  may  be  made 
to  work.    We  are,  today,  a  laboratory  In  de- 
mocracy for  the  world.    We  must  be  willing 
to    accept    the   responsibility   this    Involves. 
By  what  we  do  today  we  show  the  world  that 
political  institutions  can  be  designed  to  per- 
mit the  people  to  govern,  or  we  show  the 
v/orld   that   every    political    institution   de- 
signed to  implement  the  will  of  the  people 
can  be  turned  from  the  broad  Intereste  of 
the  many  to  subserve  the  special  Intereste 
of  the  few. 

We  teach  our  own  children  the  same  thing. 
By  what  we  do  we  teach  them  that  democracy 
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♦Ko«-  u  iB  A  fraud:  that  self-govern- 

°^ponaTSe  ?ior/::ing  ?S:  wond  today^ 
JSe  pit  tSe  united  States  of  America  will 
JTay  ?rdecldlng  that  question  Is  cruc  al. 
Then  let  our  Senate  realize  the  role  It  is 
,^ll  rf^ht  now  in  the  world's  decUion  for 
^iSSfacy      I^t  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
«rttlself  before  the  indignation  of  the 
Te^plfrlslf  to^  Snounce   the   indig^ 
;hP  senate's  abuse  of  its  own  freedom.    Let 
Se  £Sa2   by  its  example,  teach  our  people 
Ind  the  world  that  democracy  works  by  per- 
s^ii?n,rt  by  force:  by  ^J'-f  Jjj*'  ^^ 
bv  willful  self-assertion.     Let  not  the  &en 
a[e    by  this  filibuster,  demonstrate  faith    n 
STwer  pontics.     Let  it  show  its  own  faith 
m   the  democratic   process.     "  would  take 
hut  a  few  of  those  who  now  stand  against 
cloture  I  a  matter  of  policy  to  come  for- 
w2d  an?  stand  for  cloture  In  the  name  of 
frSom.    even    though    at    some    personal 
sacrifice.    "  would  take  only  a  few^ 

The   issue  before   us   is  bigger  than   clvu 
rights    large    and    important    as    that   issue 
S^    The    ilsue   before   the   Senate   today   is 
freedom  of  debate  and  action  in  a  leglsla- 
tl^    aSembly.   elected   by   the   people   and 
Swe^bJ^  Z  the  principles  of  the  demo- 
cr^tTc^rocess.     In  this  hour  of  crisis  with 
?he   eves   of    all   the   world   upon    it   and    a 
Seat  ILue  at  stake,  the  U.S.  Senate  cannot 
fail      We    the  people,  call  upon  that  body 
S"act.    It  must'^e^feat  the  fl"^-f  ^decide 
the  civil  rights  issue  by  argument,  vote  on 
the  merits,  and  so  demonstrate  again  to  a 
questioning   world   that   freedom  of   speech 
Seed  not  end  In  frustration,  that  it  can  end 
in  action,  and  that  government  of  the  people^ 
by  the   people   and   for   the   people  can  be 
made  to  work. 

PRATKR 

God  of  the  nations,  may  wisdom,  courage, 
and  honor  ever  possess  the  leaders  of  our 
people.     Amen. 
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ADDRESS  BY  ABBA  P.  SCHWARTZ  AT 
ST.  OLAP  COLLEGE 
Mr   HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on 
Friday    April   3.    1964.    the   Honorable 
Abba  P.  Schwartz.  Administrator.  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular   Affairs,  de- 
livered a  fascinating  and  illuminating 
address  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  im-i 
plications  of  U.S.  immigration  laws. 

Mr    Schwartz  reviewed  the  great  ac 
complishments     which     persons     from 
many  foreign  lands  have  in  the  Unitec 
States.     He  noted  that  as  far  back  a; 
1644  people  speaking  18  different  lan- 
guages were  living  side  by  side  peacefully 
in  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  on  Man- 
hattan Island.    He  noted  how  in  manjr 
instances    in    the    past.    America    has 
opened  its  doors  as  a  haven  to  the  op- 
pressed and  outcast. 

Mr  Schwartz  also  noted  the  need  Uo 
reaffirm  this  great  tradition  of  Americaji 
freedom  by  congressional  approval  $f 
President  Kennedy's  recommendatioiis 
for  revision  of  our  immigration  la^js. 
This  certainly  is  a  stirring  and  heartej- 
ing  address  and  I  commend  it  to  n*y 

colleagues.  v.  .   xi 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Schwartz'  address  delivered  at  St.  Olaif's 
College  in  Northfield.  Minn.,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aji  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  ABBA  P.  SCHWARTZ. 

^roM^  "trator.   Bubeax:   or   Sec^ritJ   a- 

CONSTTLAR    AFFAIRS.    BEFORE    *    ^0^^°"^^°^ 
FOR    THE     STUDENTS    OF    ST.     OLAF     COLLEGE, 
NORTHFIELD.  MiNN.,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  3.   1964 
FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF  U.S. 
^  IMMIGRATION   LAWS 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  have J^he 

cp^rtunity  to  respond  to  your  invlt^^l°n  to 

rre^nt  to  you  this  morning  some  observa 

i'Ss  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  implica- 

lons  of   our  immigration  laws  and  of  our 

^^tance  to  migrants  and  refugees  abroad^ 

A<5 1  entered  this  chapel  today.  I  was  shown 

he  wlnSow  Which  briefly  depicts  the  h^torl- 

lal  Origin  of  St.  Olaf  College.    As  you.  and  I. 

;nd  as  others  who  are  P-l-"«««^^^^°  ^"^ht 
,r  visit  this  college  become  absorbed  in  the 
present  beauty  of  the  campus,  impressed  by 
?he  structures  which  have  been  built  on  this 
hill  aware  of  the  academic  standards  and 
J^^hcroirrly^achlevements  of  those  who  have 

studied  and  taught  here.  ^^^^^/^^  "^'  ^^nd 
the  nationally  known  names  of  Roivaag  anu 
Chrls?lansenlas    all    of    this    confronts    us 

doors  to  Immigrants. 

we  in  the  Department  of  State  who  have 
thrresponsibility  for  developing  and  appiy 
ine  US  policies  in  this  area  feel  that  the 
opWtunlUes  to  discuss  these  ^natters  wUh 
?Srpublic  come  all  too  infrequent  y  particu- 
larly  in   communities   west   of   our   Eastern 

^^  m^dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was 
alwlvs  mindful  and  proud  of  his  Dutch  her^; 
taee  'reminded  us  on  several  occasions  that 
^^e  are  all  Immigrants"  and  that  the  con- 
tHbutions  Which  first  generation  In^lgrants 
have  made  to  the  cultural  and  economic  life 
of  our  country  is  in  no  small  measure  re 
sponsible  for  our  greatness.  ^  ,.»,„* 

"^Because  of  our  heritage  and  the  f^J^^^^^* 
the  United  States  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  has  been  placed  in  a  role  of 
Sltical  leadership  in  a  troubled  and  con- 
stantly changing  world,  we  are  concerned 
to  see  to  it  that  our  Immigration  laws  reflect 
our  real  character  and  objectives  and  maln- 
teln  for  us  the  image  of  ourselves  as  Amer- 
fSL  that  we  would  like  to  achieve  abroad^ 
T^fnltu re  of  this  image  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policies 

^^Sme  place  In  American  history.  Americans 
wS  we?e  immigrants  themselves    began  to 

believe  that  the  g«°g^^P^'^^Vtf  su^tawSty 
orlKln  of  a  man  determined  his  suitability 
as   an   immigrant.     Subsequently,    this   was 
?^med?^  law  and  became  our  national 
ImmlSation   policy.     At   the   -me   timejn 
American  history,  however,  Americans  tnena 
^WesTearned  to  Judge  their  fellow  Amerl- 
Sns  oi'he  basis  if  ability,  industrousne^ 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  a"  the  other  fac 
t^rs  Which  truly  determine  a  mans   vaiue 
S  socles      in  most  laws  of  our  Nation  we 
5°ecogn^ethls.    except   In   our   inimlgratlon 
[aws  where  we  continue  to  imply  Judgment 
of  a  man  on  the  basis  of  bis  national  and 
gecjraphical    origin.     It     Is    not     hard     to 
fm^lne.  therefore,  the  Implication  of  this 
^Ucy  when  it  is  interpreted  to  a  man  from 
Tgeciraphlcal  area  or  of  a  national  origin 
which  is  not  "favored"  by  our  present  laws^ 
Whether  an  individual  wants  to  come  to  the 
united  sSteB  or  not.  he   is   left  with   the 
fXresslon  that  our  standards  of  Judgment 
are  not  based  on  the  merits  of  the  Indlvld- 
uai-„  we  claim  to  Judge  men-but  rather 


on  an  assumption  which  can  be  Interpreted 
as  bias  and  prejudice. 

Thus,  inasmuch  as  our  immigration  laws 
are  interpreted  as  the  basis  of  how  we  evaj- 
uate  othL  around  the  world,  t  is  not  diffl^ 
cult  to  understand  the  Impact  this  has  on 
neoDle  abroad  and  its  effect  on  our  foreign 
?eTa?ions.  Therefore,  if  ^o'-o  other  reason 
than  to  tell  people  around  the  world  tne 
lasU  ^  which  we  actually  Judge  ourselves 
and'  ot°h"  rl-not  to  speak  o^  the  contributions 
all  immigrant  cultures  and  traditions  have 

made  to  our  way  ^Vll V  .mJS  We  ha^ 
immigration  laws  is  fully  Justified.  We  have 
STslme  concern  with  respect  to  reactions 
to  our  assistance  abroad  since  World  War  II 
to  migrants,  refugees,  displaced  persons  and 
uprooted  persons  generally.  rT^it^H 

The  history  of  immigration  to  the  United 
StSs  is  reaUy  the  history  of  this  country^ 
The  foundations  of  this  Nation  were  laid 
by  people  escaping  oppression  The  Puritans 
the  Hugenots.  the  Quakers,  the  Scotch-Irish 
and  thi  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews  were  all 
refugees  In  their  time.  ,o  ^if 

AS  far  back  as  1644  people  speaking  18  dlf- 
ferTnt  languages  were  living  slde-by-side 
neacefullT  in  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam 
5n  Manhattan  Island.  New  York  continued 
to  welcome  the  oppressed  of  every  nation  of 
SirToe  This  union  of  diverse  cultures  and 
Sus^helped  that  State  to  attain  its  unique 
position  in  manufacturing,  commerce,  fi- 
nance  and  government.  ,„„Hor,  nf 

A  roster  of  pioneers  in  the  organization  of 
many  of  our  industries  would  fill  many  pages. 
5^ong   them:    John   Jacob   Astor    (German 
tomlCTant)    was   the   great   pioneer   in   the 
Sr  In^Sstry;  Andrew  Carnegie  (Scottish  to- 
mlKrant  boy)    founded   the   American   steel 
rndStry  Joseph  Pulitzer  (Hungarian  Immi- 
'^a^t     made  I  great  contribution  to  Jour- 
nalism- Michael  Cudahy  (Irish)   was  one  of 
?he  most  successful  figures  In  the  develop- 
rnent  of  the  meat-packing  md^-try.  Joseph 
Bulova  (Czech),  watch  Industry;  David  Sar- 
?off  (Russian)   radio;  Charles  L.  Flelschmann 
?Sungarlan),      yeast      industry;      Frederick 
i?eyXeuse;    (German),   lumber   Indus  ry; 
and  William  S.  Knudsen  (Dane),  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

And  behind  these  eminent  names  are  hun- 
dreds  of    thousands    of   nameless   men    and 
women  who  brought  other  Important  Indus- 
TriS  to  this  country.    Our  clothing  Indi^try 
was  developed   by   German    Austrian.   Rus- 
sian  and  Italian  immigrants  and  in  recent 
years  has  been  sustained  by  "migrants    from 
Puerto  Rico  and  new  Immigrants  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.    Our  watchmaking  Indu^- 
Uy  was  developed  by  French  and  Swiss  im- 
migrants; our  pottery  and  chlnaware  Indus- 
try  by  German  immigrants;  and  the  cheese 
industry  by  Germans  and  Swiss. 

Equally   revealing    are    the    "lany    immi- 
grants whose  inventions  formed  the   basis 
for  American-born  entrepreneurs  to  develop 
our^eat  industrial  base.    To  mention  only 
a  few:   Ole  Evenrude   (Norwegian)    who  In- 
vented the  outboard  motor;   John  Ericsson 
Swedish),   the   ironclad  ^hlp.    David  Llnd- 
miist  (Swedish),  the  electric  elevator.  Con- 
?aiHuber( Russian),  the  flashlight;  Michael 
Pupln   (Serbian),  great  discoveries  in  elec- 
tricity; David  Thomas  (Welshman),  the  hot 
blast     furnace;      Alexander     Graham     Bell 
(Scotsman)   who  Invented  the  telephone. 

Many  of  these  immigrants  entered  our 
country  as  children-young  and  unknown. 
They  attended  our  schools  and  our  labora- 
tories Their  drive,  their  imagination,  their 
desire  to  prove  themselves  helped  to  make 
U  S  mdustry  the  greatest  in  the  world  and 
our  standard  of  living  the  highest. 

Many  of  the  refugees  who  fled  from  Hit- 
lerTmanny.  such  Is  Albert  Einstein  were 
irson^of  great  distinction  who  contributed 
SSTeasuramy  to  our  scientific  and  cu  tural 
development,  but  others  were  small  children, 


who  fled  with  their  families  to  this  country 
for  safety.  Today  they  are  working  with 
other  young  scientists  in  our  laboratories, 
helping  to  conquer  space.  The  spirit  that 
is  so  typically  American — the  welcoming  of 
people  of  all  backgrounds  and  the  freedom  of 
opportunity— has  helped  the  Immigrant  and 
the  refugee,  who  in  turn,  have  helped  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Government  at  the  outset  of 
our  history  established  a  liberal  Immigration 
policy.  The  Constitution  embodies  civil 
rights  provisions  and  a  liberal  attitude 
towards  religious  and  ethnic  differences. 
Ours  was  the  first  national  state  to  proclaim 
the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
ligious test  for  office  holding.  And  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  be  na- 
tive born.  All  other  officeholders  may  be 
naturalized  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government  utilized  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  freedom  to  stimulate  im- 
migration. After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  1789  Congress  passed  the 
first  Federal  , legislation  on  immigration, 
which  included  a  naturalization  and  a  quar- 
antine law. 

During  the  1830's  there  was  a  large  influx 
of  immigrants  from  famlne-strlcken  Ire- 
land. Between  1841  and  1850  there  was  sub- 
stantial refugee  emigration  from  Germany. 
The  combined  German  and  Irish  immigra- 
tion was  1,713,000  for  the  decade.  Immigra- 
tion for  the  next  decade  to  1860  increased  to 
2.598,000.  The  Scandinavians  began  to  ar- 
rive after  the  Civil  War  and  settled  in  the 
Midwest. 

In  the  1880's  appreciable  numbers  of  im- 
migrants entered  for  the  first  time  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  They  were 
the  "new"  immigrants.  They  came  from  the 
Balkans,  central  Europe,  from  Russia  and 
from  lUly.  Between  1882  and  1889  large 
numbers  of  Jews  fled  persecution  from  czar- 
1st  terrors  in  Russia  and  began  to  enter  the 
United  States.  Between  1897  and  1914  our 
average  immigration  exceeded  a  million  a 
year.  The  new  immigrants  numbered  10 
million  as  against  approximately  3  million 
during  the  earlier  p>erlod. 

With  the  development  of  urban  society 
and  huge  industries  In  the  cities,  sociological 
changes  took  place.  The  problems  of  un- 
planned growth  were  blamed  on  the  im- 
migrant. The  new  Immigrants  were  rep- 
resented as  unwanted  people  in  contrast  with 
the  old  who.  in  retrospect,  were  glamourized 
as  highly  selected,  adventurous  and  specially 
trained.  People  forgot  that  the  old  were 
sometimes  indentiired  servants,  persons  who 
had  been  Imprisoned  for  debts.  In  reality, 
each  new  wave  of  immigrants  had  created 
fears  in  the  old.  So  the  Irish  and  Germans 
were  accused  of  creating  economic  problems. 
This  "fear  of  the  stranger"  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  restrictive  immigration 
policies  which  developed.  Labor  itself,  fear- 
ing for  Its  Jobs,  was  anti-immigration  in  that 
period.  The  immigrants  were  blamed  for  the 
industrial  panics. 

The  restriction  against  Asiatics  began  with 
the  barring  of  Chinese  in  1882.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  use  of  racialism  as  a  basis 
for  restrictive  immigration.  The  Japanese 
were  next,  and  In  1917  the  Asiatic  Barred 
Zone  was  created.  This  act  was  passed  de- 
spite President  Wilson's  veto  and  excluded 
persons  from  parts  of  China,  all  of  India, 
Burma.  Slam,  the  Malaya  States,  the  Asian 
part  of  Russia,  part  of  Arabia,  part  of  Afghan- 
istan, most  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  and  the 
East  Indian  Islands.  As  you  can  see,  this 
represents  a  large  part  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle, 
which  I  shall  describe  later,  and  of  the  1924 
act  which  used  the  national  origins  quota 
system  as  the  basis  for  allocating  visas. 

Under  the  national  origins  quota  system 
which  is  embodied  in  our  current  immigra- 
tion law  each  country  outside  of  the  Western 


Hemisphere  is  alloted  a  specific  number  (a 
quota)  of  immigrants  who  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  each  year.  This  allo- 
cation is  based  on  a  proportion  of  a  total 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  population  in 
the  United  States  in  1920  whose  national 
origins,  including  ancestry,  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  that  particular  country.  The  1924 
Immigration  Act  limited  quota  immigration 
to  150,000  and  lessened  the  possibility  of 
large-scale  immigration  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  because  the  basic  formula 
resulted  in  disproportionate  quotas  to  north- 
ern European  countries. 

In  1952,  the  immigration  and  nationality 
laws  were  codified  and  revised  by  Congress 
and  that  law  governs  our  basic  immigration 
policies  today.  The  1952  act  retained  the 
national  origins  principle  as  the  basis  for  a 
quota  system  and  instead  of  the  Asiatic 
Barred  Zone  substituted  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle.  While  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law  modernized  procedures,  and  granted 
Important  powers  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  admit  persons  in  emergent  circum- 
stances, it  retained  many  of  the  late  19th 
century  and  early  20th  century  antago- 
nisms. 

Under  the  current  law  157.000  quota  visas 
are  authorized  annually.  But  they  are  never 
fully  utilized  because  of  the  manner  of  the 
allocation.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
persons,  otherwise  qualified  for  admission, 
await  their  turn  on  the  quota  lists. 

A  mother  born  In  Ireland  could  Join  her 
son  in  the  United  States  immediately,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  because  the  Irish  quota  is  large 
and  never  fully  used.  But  a  mother  of  an 
American  citizen  may  not  be  able  to  Join 
her  son  in  this  country  if  she  was  born  in 
Greece  or  Turkey,  which  have  small  quotas. 
Under  the  present  law  a  parent  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  entitled  to  what  is  known 
as  "second  preference"  and  the  law  Judges 
the  parent's  admissibility  to  Join  his  child 
upon  the  place  where  the  parent  was  born. 
But  if  the  parent  has  more  than  50-percent 
Asian  blood,  he  is  chargeable  to  the  quota 
assigned  to  the  Asian  area  from  which  he 
originally  derived  his  Asian  origin. 

Persons  born  in  Great  Britain  are  per- 
mitted 65,361  quota  numbers,  but  only  about 
40  percent  are  used.  The  unused  are  not 
available  to  nationals  of  other  countries  who 
desire  to  emigrate  and  whose  skills  and 
talents  may  be  highly  sought  by  us.  Greece 
has  a  quota  of  308;  Hungary,  865;  Italy, 
5.666,  all  of  which  are  oversubscribed. 

Persons  born  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  admitted  nonquota.  This  provision  of 
the  law  is  based  on  our  foreign  policy  of 
hemisphere  friendship  and  solidarity.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  apply  to  persons  born  in  de- 
pendent colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  to  the  inhabitants  of  former  colonies — 
now  independent — of  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  Whether  by  accident  or  by  design, 
this  obviously  does  not  serve  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests. 

Because  the  quotas  based  on  national 
origin  severely  limit  admissibility  of  persons 
of  certain  origins,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
Congress  to  enact  special  legislation  from 
time  to  time  to  take  care  of  displaced  persons 
and  refugees  from  various  forms  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  digress  from 
a  discussion  of  our  immigration  laws  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  summary  of  what  the  United 
States  has  done  since  World  War  11  in  as- 
sisting uprooted  persons,  not  only  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  but  to  find  places  of  re- 
settlement in  other  countries.  The  United 
States  took  the  leadership  In  organizing  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  (UNRRA),  which  provided 
immediate  assistance  to  countries  devastated 
by  the  Second  World  War  and  to  several  mil- 
lion persons  who  had  been  displaced.  This 
organization  was  followed   by   the   Interna- 


tional Reftxgee  Organization  (IRO) ,  a  special- 
ized agency  established  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  The  IRO 
moved  over  1,400,000  displaced  persons  prin- 
cipally from  Europe  to  resettlement  in  coun- 
tries overseas.  Upon  the  termination  of  the 
IRO,  the  United  States  took  the  leadership 
again  in  organizing  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Euroj>ean  Migration  (ICEM) 
in  1951.  ICEM.  with  headquarters  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  has  moved  In  the  succeeding 
years  1,260,000  persons,  Including  some 
556,000  refugees  from  Europe  and  from  main- 
land China  through  Hong  Kong.  Supported 
by  our  Government  and  28  other  member 
governments  of  the  free  world,  that  organiza- 
tion continues  today  to  move  and  resettle 
refugees  and  migrants  to  new  homes  over- 
seas. 

It  is  relevant  to  cite  some  of  the  dollar  ex- 
penditures by  the  United  States  in  these  ef- 
forts.     In    1945    and    1946    the    U.S.    Army 
provided    assistance    to    displaced    persons 
apart     from     the     assistance     administered 
through    UNRRA    in    the    amount    of    $200 
million,  while  UNRRA  accounted  for  some 
$29  million  of  U.S.  contributions  In  sF>eclal 
assistance  to  refugees.     The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  IRO  between  1948  and  1952  totaled 
$237  million;  $93  million  was  spent  through 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  (UNKRA)   to  resettle  displaced  fam- 
ilies who  fied  from  North  Korea  during  the 
Korean   war — $90  million  was  provided   for 
refugees   from  North  Vietnam.     Some  $300 
million  to  Palestine  refugees  has  been  chan- 
neled by  us  through  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine;  approx- 
imately $10  million  through  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees to  assist  other  refugees;  $53  million  has 
been  spent  through  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration;  $47  mil- 
lion   through    the   U.S.    escapee   program,    a 
direct  unilateral  effort  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  assist  postwar  escapees  from  com- 
munism.   With  other  expenditures  in  assist- 
ance  to   refugees.   Including   grants   of   our 
surplus   foods   to  various  areas   throughout 
the  world,  the  total  U.S.  contribution  from 
the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the  present  for 
these  purposes  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  over  $1.3  billion.    Such  assistance 
is  continuing  currently  at  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately  $15   million  annually.     All  of  these 
current  and  past  expenditures  were  public 
funds  supplied  by  U.S.  citizens.    They  do  not 
include  funds  contributed  by  the  American 
public  through  the  well -organized  channels 
of  voluntary  effort.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
American  voluntary  agencies  themselves  have 
contributed   $1.2   billion  in  cash  and  com- 
modities to  assist  refugees  abroad  since  World 
War  n.    This  Is  an  impressive  total  and  must 
be  recorded  in  appraising  the  magnitude  of 
the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
American  people  in  assisting  those  uprooted 
by    economic    and    political    pressures    and 
changes.    This  is  a  creditable  chapter  in  our 
history  and  speaks  well  for  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility   of    all    our    citizens    and    our 
Government. 

Of  equal  importance,  I  believe,  is  the  fact 
that  since  World  War  n.  In  response  to  spe- 
cific refugee  situations,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  admitted  \inder  different  procedures 
over  1  million  refugees  from  racial,  religious, 
and  political  oppression;  42,000  were  admit- 
ted under  President  Truman's  directive  of 
1945;  405,000  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  June  1948;  196,000  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  including  6.000  orphans; 
38,000  Hungarian  refugees  were  admitted  on 
parole,  under  the  discretionary  authority 
granted  to  the  Attorney  General  in  the  1952 
Immigration  law.  immediately  following  the 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1956.  Some  150.000 
refugees  have  been  admitted  under  quota 
provisions  of  the  regular  Immigration  law; 
and  since  Castro  took  over  Cuba,  we  have 
admitted  some  200.000  Cuban  refugees. 
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instance  in  experience  in  wWch  ^^  tm 
States  became  a  country  of  first  asylum  lor 

"  T^^e'lontrlbutions  of  the  U.S.  Government 

JeaSlrsmp  m  a  disturbed  world  and  Btlrnu- 
!ted  stoilar  actions  by  other  governments^ 
Thf  forgoing  telescopic  treatment  of  the 
I?st  although  admittedly  incomplete  in 
Sny  deS  lays  the  groundwork  for  our 
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ir^iTh-as  bevrd^s>^e»h3 

fce^nTt^d^S^r^^^^ 

II  [unlgratlon  system.     The  enactmc 

onn  whTch  we  can  build  In  developing  ari 
upon  wnicn  wc  ^»  sprves    the    national 

vhlch   our  Nation   subscribes. 

President  Johnson  in  January  1964  in  ms 

remark  at  the  White  House  to  representa- 

uToTo?ganizations  interested  in  immigra- 

llon  and  refugee  matters,  stated^    „„._tinK 

•we  have  met  lor  the  purpose  of  pointing 

''':,%X's^°c>a^il.rto*wr,rSe%ra>n. 

TbIs  relationship  to  persons  'f  «"  "h"~ 
Stat..?    And  .hat  Is  the  time  ol  hu  app  lea 
Y\n.r^^>    ThesB     aie    rules     that    are    luii 
co^ol^enle.  common  decency,  which  op- 
prate  for  the  common  good. 

-^Tt  is  why  in  my  state  of  the  Union 
meSge  list  Wednesday  I  said  that  I  hoped 
^l?m  establishing  preferences  a  nation  that 
las  «auy  built  by  immigrants.  Immigrants 
7rom  an  lands  that  we  could  ask  those  who 
iek  to  in^ig^ate  now:  What  can  you  do  for 
?i  coun^?  But  we  ought  to  never  ask.  In 
what  country  were  you  born? 

Before  I  elaborate  on  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  inunigration  policy  as  ex- 
nressed  by  President  Kennedy  and  "esldent 
Johnson  and  on  their  proposals  for  a  revision 
i?theTaw  I  should  like  to  comment  on  two 
other  topics  at  issue  in  any  reconsideration 
of  American  immigration  policy.  _  . .  „ 

O^  is  the  approach  to  Asian  immigration 
re?e?ted  iS  ourVmigration  laws,  which 

nientioned  earlier^   ^°^cmnes?^nd  Japanese 
of  the  large  number  of  Chinese  ana  o   v 

S^rr.  Se^JSairrS  S^f  enf5 

i  e?  rwrprSsr/=ro^"3if  I 

SaoSiese  and  other  Asian  immigrants.    A  re- 
S^  this  policy  was  initiated  by  Presl- 

rc?n^rto°e=a«"thrch£ese'f.' 

i£  Est  "coe^-'ux'^s 

?>^  Sidents'  request  in  1943  and  passed  a 

ri^e^ed'Viersr^ry 

a  token  immigration  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
HK1h-e--='E« 

SlTcy'^t'o^ward  MlanTrSmigrants  became  ap- 
n«rent  when  an  Increasing  number  of  our 
P,^lr^pn  during  and  after  the  Second 
?5Sd  wTr  mirlld  girls  of  various  Asian 
Tncestrr  The  Congress,  after  first  respond- 
ing to  Iws  situation  by  the  passage  of  spe- 
c!£  legislation,  placed  Asian  spouses  and 
children  of  U.S.  citizens  on  equal  footing 
S^  h  non-Asian  spouses  and  children  when  it 
Sacted  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 


^r.  1QR2  This  was  a  major  development 
whiJh  in  tS^heat  of  debate  about  the  ^^"^^ 
Ind  demerits  of   our  Immigration  Act  has 

^^Thrt^hrf9Tllw°?Skthls  step  forward. 
It  continued  to  treat  Asian  immigrants  dif- 
ferenui^rSn  non-Asians.  It  requires  that 
S^IL  person  born  outside  of  the  Asia^ 
r««  hP  chareed  to  the  quota  of  his  etnnic 
SSln  ratherThan  to  the  quot^  of  his  place 
nf  blr^      on  the  other  hand.  Asians  have 

K.';°?e.?s-trorrd-aLT?ro^J. 

i^rprsr^n^-'^r.-^"-- 

"^""A^ther  area  of  concern  in  our  Immlgra- 
Mon    oollcv    18    the    Umitatlon    of   our    good 

SHKhS.S^H« 
at   the  time   of  the  e^^actoient  of  me  im 

migration     and     Nationality    Act    In     1952^ 
S>Ltrles  in  the  Caribbean  area  whch  have 

^^^  "^^''  rreL'^'Aey  ie  Jamaica. 
S^ri^dra"nd"TTbago':":Lh  having  ^ 
^nual   quota  of   100.     Since  Congress  first 
tmn^d  quotas  in  1921  on  the  volume  of  Im- 
mlK^fon    It  has  always  exempted  persons 
^m   in   ^y    independent   counuy   of   this 
SlmisDhe^     It  is  hoped  that  the  Congress 
IT'^rl  ti   this   policy  -^Jh  respect  to 
newly  Independent  countries  when  It  recon 
sld^rl  our  iLnlgratlon  policy  and  thus  make 
our  hemispheric  policy  consistent. 
^ha^ls^the   outlook  for  a   congressional 
review   of   immigration  policy  and  what  1^ 
the  TtaSd  the  executive  branch  has  taken 
on  this  issue?  ,«.*„rf  t^^  the  Con- 

President  Kennedy  s^t^'^'^fl^^  J^„i3°on 
eress  in  July  of  1963  a  request  for  a  revision 
STui  immigration  laws,  urging  spedflc^Uy 

rin^;^?hrnTtlo°n^  Ir^T.^l^r^l"^- 

Sy^epresentatlve  EMAN.g  C«x- ^^?- 

STchig^n  ^Vnftor  H^bSt^H.  H.mphbk. 
^nH  FnGENE  McCabthy  have  coeponsored  the 
S?    S^Uer^hls  ye«  the  Senate  held  some 

KeJdent  Johnson's  request  tor  a  revision  of 

feue  "tt  our"ganer."raw  with  the  .mmlgr.- 
SS'potcy /theJnHed  State,  as^t  has  d.- 

T^^TZ  ?^e'r"iec°,.r"g...."oh  en- 
actS  b|"he  congress.  A  recognition  ot  thl. 
Mfshould  be  a  persuasive  (actor  In  the 
consideration,  ol  the  Congres.. 

Nn  one  In  the  brlet  time  alloted  (or  thu 

£  r. I'eiflTS'Sir  ch"ar='9 
S."(rtre"a"5SItof»  = 
w  for  the  inherent  moral  worth  of  the 
?nHivldual  who  seeks  to  come  to  our  shores. 

H^rorerl-menTaSd-^S^ 

Elr:?„^mr'ii^rrp=s;h"si 

d^gSt^and  self-dependence  through  emlgra- 
tlon  to  another  country. 


MINNESOTA  WINNERS  IN  22D  AN- 
NUAL STATE  4-H  RADIO  SPEAK- 
ING CONTEST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Minnesota  4-H  clubs  have  just  concluded 
the  22d  annual  State  4-H  radio  speaking 
contest.  This  year.  1.500  Minnesota  4-H 
club  members  wrote  and  delivered  talks 
on  the  subject  "What  Is  My  Responsi- 
bility in  Bettering  Interracial  and  Inter- 
religious  Understanding?" 

I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  would 
agree  that  this  is  a  most  relevant  and 
timely  topic.  It  is  just  another  example 
of  the  outstanding  work  which  the  4-H 
clubs  perform  in  developing  our  future 
leaders  of  the  United  States.  Indeed  it 
is  a  heartening  indication  of  the  sub- 
stance of  our  young  people  today. 

This  year  the  State  champion  of  the 
4-H  radio  speaking  contest  was  Mary- 
nell  Fresk.  of  Hadley,  Minn.,  and  the 
reserve  champion  was  Peter  Schmidt,  of 
Stephan.  Minn.  I  would  like  to  quote 
one  paragraph  from  the  winning  ad- 
dress: 

My  real  faith,  then,  la  in  a  dream  that  In 
spite  of  daily  headlines  prophesying  mans 
destruction,  we  can  build  a  better  world  a 
world  of  peace  and  htunan  brotherhood. 
Yes  even  in  my  lifetime.  In  my  small  way 
I  want  to  share  my  responsibility  In  better- 
ing interracial  and  interreUgious  under- 
standing. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  winning  essays  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows :  

What  Is  My   RESPONSiBn.rrT  in  Bettkking 

INTERRACIAL      AND      INTERRELIGIOUS      UNDER- 
STANDING? 

(By  Marynell  Fresk.  Murray  County) 
I  wonder  why  some  people  don't  like  me. 
I  like  rain  and  cool  woods— I  like  clouds 
floating  in  a  blue  sky.  and  birds,  and  cats,  and 
little  puppies.  I  like  the  sea  when  It  wears 
diamonds,  and  lilacs  In  the  spring,  and  lambs 
at  play  I  like  the  smell  of  burning  leaves, 
and  the  taste  of  juicy  red  apples.  I  like 
pretty  dresses  and  weddings,  and  babies,  l 
wonder  why  some  people  don't  like  me. 
What  kind  of  pathetic  talk  Is  this?  These 
words  were  uttered  by  a  lonely,  dlsUlusloned 
colored  girl. 

What  safer  place  is  there  to  send  your 
children  than  to  Sunday  school?  Yet  Is  was 
while  they  were  having  a  recess  between  their 
lesson  on  the  "Love  That  Forgives"  and  the 
regular  worship  hour  that  four  negro  chil- 
dren were  killed  in  an  explosion  that  ripped 
a  Birmingham  church.  A  dead  child's  father 
commented.  Even  In  war  we  don't  bomb 
hospitals  and  churches.  I  guess  we  should 
have  been  uneasy  about  leaving  our  children 
there.  But  it  never  occurred  to  me  anyone 
would  bomb  a  church  with  anyone  In  It." 

Who  better  than  a  policeman  can  protect 
one's  child?  Yet  It  was  a  policeman  who 
shot  16-year-old  Johnny  Robinson  In  the 
back.  Johnny  and  his  companions  were 
running  away  after  throwing  rocks  at  a  ear- 
ful of  white  youths  who  had  been  torment- 
ing them.    Johnny  was  a  Negro. 

What  can  be  more  enjoyable  for  a  13-year- 
old  than  riding  a  bicycle?  Yet  young  Virgil 
Wade  was  killed  by  two  white  youths  as  they 
roared  past  him  on  a  motorcycle. 

During  the  1960  presidential  campaign 
some  people  put  up  signs  reading  "No  Catho- 
lic President  for  Us."  Their  prejudice  arose 
from  the  tradition  of  Protestant  Presidents. 
In  a  southern  town  people  splattered  a 
house  with  black  paint  after  hearing  a  Jew- 
ish family  was  about  to  move  in. 


How  terrible,  we  all  say.  Whoever  la  re- 
sponsible for  such  happenings?  Who  did 
them?  If  we  would  only  search  our  own 
conscience  we  would  see  it  isn't  just  the 
people  who  committed  these  crimes  that  are 
to  blame,  but  society  as  a  whole.  The  "who" 
that  would  let  such  things  happen  is  every 
individual  who  talks  about  the  Negroes  and 
spreads  hate  to  his  neighbor  and  to  his  chil- 
dren the  Jokester— the  crude  oaf  who  jokes 
about  race  and  religion  makes  everyone  at  a 
party  roar  with  laughter.  It  is  the  Gover- 
nor Senator,  or  Representative  who  says 
things  back  home  with  the  Negroes  and  the 
minority  religious  groups  aren't  as  bad  as 
everyone  says,  when  he  knows  deep  down  in 
his  heart  they  are  worse.  It  is  the  coward  in 
each  of  us  who  stands  by  and  lets  injustice 
be  done  to  these  people. 

"Well,"  we  might  say.  "maybe  I  am  to 
blame  But  even  If  I  am.  what  can  I  do 
about  It?"  As  a  leader  who  was  arrested  in 
Baltimore  for  leading  a  civil  rights  demon- 
stration said.  "We  come— late  we  come. 
Maybe  I  am  just  coming  to  the  realization  of 
the  urgency  of  removing  a  300-year-old  in- 
sult to  the  colored  people  and  minority  re- 
llKlous  groups  in  this  Nation.  But  no  matter 
when  I  come  to  that  reaUzatlon.  I  must  act. 
There  are  three  things  I  must  do  to  pro- 
mote better  understanding:  The  first  and 
underlying  thing  Is  to  study  and  learn  of  the 
different  religions  and  races  and  to  under- 
stand their  beliefs.  I  must  learn  to  respect 
their  right  to  their  freedoms  and  their  be- 
liefs which  may  seem  so  different  from  my 

Next  I  muBt  support  organizations  which 
try  to  help  these  people  toward  a  better 
place  in  society.  One  example  would  be 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Also  I  must  urge 
my  Congressmen  by  my  letters  to  enact  laws 
such  as  the  civil  rights  bill  that  would  raise 
Negro  standing.  I  could  urge  my  friends  and 
neighbors  to  do  likewise. 

llat  but  not  least  I  must  bring  myself 
into  contact  with  these  people.  Jmian 
Bryan  a  well-known  author,  stated  that  u 
you  break  bread  with  people  and  share  their 
troubles  and  joys,  the  barriers  of  religion 
and  race  will  soon  disappear. 

I  believe  in  people — and  In  their  given 
right  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  we  so  cherish 
in  America.  I  believe  in  justice  and  knowl- 
edge and  decent  human  values.  I  believe 
that  any  religion  in  which  a  man  is  good 
is  a  good  religion  for  him.  I  believe  in 
listening  to  what  people  have  to  say.  and  in 
helping  them  to  achieve  what  they  want 
and  what  they  need.  I  believe  In  each  man's 
right  to  a  job,  and  food,  and  shelter. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  one  day  all  of 
these  things  wlU  come  to  pass;  but  whether 
all  of  these  attempts  to  promote  better  un- 
derstanding will  succeed  or  fall  only  time  will 
tell  One  speech,  such  as  mine,  will  not 
change  the  world;  but  It  is  a  beginning  and 
before  there  la  an  end  there  must  be  a 
beginning. 

My  real  faith,  then.  Is  In  a  dream  that  in 
spite  of  daUy  headlines  prophesying  man's 
destruction,  we  can  build  a  better  world,  a 
world  of  peace  and  human  brotherhood. 
Yes,  even  In  my  lifetime.  In  my  small  way 
I  want  to  share  my  responBlblllty  in  better- 
ing Interracial  and  InterreUgious  under- 
standing. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  say  I  Instead  of  we. 
"I"  Is  only  one  person;  "we"  is  at  least  two, 
and  may  be  many  more.  So  It's  easy  to  see 
that  being  part  of  "we"  la  far  bigger  than 
"I"  alone  could  ever  do.  So  let  me  add 
"partnership  required."  Will  you  join  the 
partnership? 


What  Is  My  RESPONSiBiLrrr  in  Bettering 
Interracial  and  Interreligious  Under- 
standing? 

(By  Peter  Schmidt,  Marshall  County) 
When  you  think  of  It,  man,  one  man,  Is 

such  a  very  small  particle  of  the  entire  orga- 


nization of  life.  We  are  bom.  we  grow,  w© 
develop  Ideas  and  fight  for  them,  and  then 
we  die.  And  the  world  goes  on  without  us. 
And  all  that  we  have  lived  and  died  for  re- 
mains seemingly  unchanged. 

All  the  while  that  men  are  living  and  dy- 
ing, there  exist  two  great  problems  on  earth: 
one  concerns  the  relationship  between  man 
and  God;  the  other,  the  relationship  between 
man  and  his  fellow  man.  Every  man  that 
has  Uved  has  had  a  responslbUlty  to  better 
these  two  great  problems  which  go  by  the 
names  of  "interracial"  and  "interreUgious." 
Some  have  found  their  responsibility  and 
fulfilled  it.  others  have  disregarded  their  re- 
sponsibility and  left  it  unfulfilled.  What  am 
I  going  to  do?  If  I  want  to  be  among  the 
first  group.  I  must  answer  this  question: 
What  is  my  responsibility  In  bettering  inter- 
racial and  InterreUgious  understanding? 

Although  they  may  seem  unrelated.  Inter- 
racial and  InterreUgious  problems  have  at 
least  four  things  in  common.  I'd  now  like 
to  examine  the  four  similarities,  and  then  try 
to  answer  the  question. 

The  first  slmUarlty  between  the  two  topics 
m  question  Is  this:  they  are  both  misunder- 
standings between  people.  The  problems  are 
not  a  plague  or  a  disease  that  can  be  fought 
physically.  They  are  a  mode  of  Uvlng,  a 
conception  of  Ufe,  a  beUef.  and  a  faith. 
They  come  from  man's  mind  and  soul,  and 
man's  physical  body  Is  Involved  only  in  out- 
lashes  of  his  central  feelings  from  within. 
We  must  remember  that  better  understand- 
ing will  come  not  by  curtaiUng  man's  body 
by  force,  but  by  enlightening  his  mind  with 
knowledge. 

Similarity  No.  2:  Both  interracial  and 
InterreUgious  problems  started  long  ago — 
much  longer  than  you  and  I  may  real- 
ize. InterreUgious  differences  started  not 
when  Luther.  Hviss,  or  Wycllff  were  preaching 
reforms,  but  when  Buddha  was  bom.  along 
with  Mohammed,  and  the  gods  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  Shintolsts.  These  happenings  span 
thousands  of  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
interracial  problems  had  their  birth  in  the 
use  of  slaves  In  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Egypt,  Rome,  and  Peru.  The  point  is  this: 
These  two  problems  are  extremely  deep- 
rooted,  and  as  in  a  tree,  the  roote  are 
stronger  and  more  vital  than  the  foliage 
above. 

The  third  similarity  is  thU:  Both  prob- 
lems involve  prejudice.  A  definition  of  this 
word  tells  xxs  that  prejudice  Is  opinion 
formed  without  knowledge,  thought,  or 
reason.  That  means  prejudice  can  be  either 
thinking  good  or  thinking  bad  about  a  sub- 
ject, without  knowledge,  thought,  or  reason. 
This  type  of  thinking  la  found  in  both  of  our 
problems.  Samuel  Johnson  says:  "To  be 
prejudice  Is  always  to  be  weak."  Must  our 
Nation  impose  this  weakness  upon  itself? 

A  fourth  similarity  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
opposing  factions  within  each  problem  have 
more  things  in  common  than  those  which  are 
different.  At  first  sight,  the  differences  seem 
innumerable.  But  upon  further  examina- 
tion, we  discover  that  many  of  the  differ- 
ences are  only  on  the  surface,  and  are  prac- 
tically Irrelevant,  whUe  the  basic  differences 
that  form  the  core  of  each  faction  are  few. 

So  we  see  that  interracial  and  Inter- 
reUgious problems  are  related.  They  are 
both  misunderstandings  between  people, 
they  both  started  long  ago,  they  both  Involve 
prejudice,  and  they  both  have  more  simUari- 
tles  than  differences.  Another  fact  is  that  I 
do  have  a  responsibility  to  better  these  two 
problems.    Now,  what  is  my  responalbillty? 

First,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  simplest 
and  best  ways  to  better  Interracial  problems 
is  simply  to  associate  with  the  Negro,  to  Ulk 
with  him  and  treat  him  as  an  equal — not  in- 
ferior, not  superior,  but  equal.  Easier  said 
than  done,  you  say?  I  say  try  It  first,  then 
Judge.  InterreUgious  differences,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  Improved  with  under- 
standing and  broadmlndedness.  two  terms 
which  encompass  a  lot  of  territory.     They 
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can  be  achieved  only  on  the  ell°^i^»"°°  °^ 
prejudice.  Prejudice  departs  only  on  the 
introduction  of  knowledge. 

Tnats  my  second  responsibility:  to  obtain 
mJre  l^owLdge-flrst  for  myself,  and  then 
^r   otSrs    ^is   knowledge   comes   not   of 

Self  ?t  must  be  looked  for.  Reading  is  the 
tSl  that  brings  It  out.  Reading  news  stories 
tTseehow  peaople  act-reading  mens  op  n- 
Sn^tosTe  why  they  act  that  way-reading 

S^ld^t-^e^ldlng   which   is   rlght-these 

I  must  do. 

My  third  responsibility  Is  to  act.  The  re- 
sponsibility IS  ^t  fulfilled  when  It  Is  found^ 
it  must  be  carried  out.  Ifs  up  to  me  to 
epuce  prejudice  with  knowledge;  hatred 
^th  !ove-.  Ignorance  with  understanding: 
^aSowmindedness  with  ^^^^^^''^l^,,\l''^, 
I  can't  do  it  all.  but  I  can  and  I  will  do  my 
nart  I  can't  solve  these  problems,  but  I  can 
help  to  put  mankind  on  the  road  toward  the 

solution.  .».i,i4.i-- 

If  men  had  fulfilled  their  responslblUtiea 
m  the  past,  we  would  not  have  these  twc 
^eat  pr^lems  today.  But  opti^lst  caUy 
I  and  others  of  my  generation  fulfill  oui 
responsibilities  now.  then  we  can  leave  t 
our  children  a  world  free  from  the  hatred 
and  the  struggling  that  we  have  known.  Tc 
this  end  I  pledge  myself. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  NEWSLETTERS 
Mr  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  th^ 
supporters  of   the  civil  rights   W".   O'J 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are  very  proud  of 
our  Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter. 
This  publication  is  the  joint  product  < 
the     Senator     from     California     [M 
KtjchelI,  the  Senator  from  Minneso 
[Mr    HxmPHREYl.  other  Senators  su' 
porting  the  bill,  and  their  able  staffs. 
This  newsletter  is  intended  to  ke 
Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  informed 
on  the  civil  rights  debate.    It  usually  in- 
cludes a  report  on  the  record  for  meet- 
ing quorum   calls,  a  statement  of  t^e 
day's  schedule,  notes  on  religious  aild 
civic  groups  visiting  the  Capitol  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  and  factual  material  (fn 
dvU  rights.    We  have  also  initiated  I  a 
new  section  where,  from  time  to  time,  an 
individual  title  of  the  bill  is  explained 
In  a  brief  and  objective  manner.    T|ie 
newsletter  is  prepared  at  the  end  of  eajh 
days  debate  and  is  distributed  to  the  en- 
tices of  the  bill's  supporters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  day.    It  is.  howevfer. 
available  to  any  Senator  or  any  otl|er 
person  who  may  ask  for  it.  I 

We  originally  had  very  modest  ho*es 
for  our  newsletter  and  reproduced  onlt  a 
few  dozen  copies  of  it.    When  attention 
'— '•'"^  ""»  rad 

and 
,he 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


was  drawn  to  it  some  weeks  ago.  we 
to  double  and  redouble  the  output, 
still  had  difficulty  keeping  up  with 
demand.    This  Uttle  sheet  contmues  to 
be  popular,  and  now  we  find  that  t»ur 
supply  of  many  back  issues  is  exhausted 
Therefore  as  a  convenience  to  Senatjors 
and  other  interested  persons.  I  ask  tjiat 
all  previous  issues  be  reprinted  in  ^^'^ 
Record.  j^ 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  qMi 
sent  that  the  25  back  issues  of  the 
partisan    Civil    Rights    Newsletters 


El- 
be 


printed   in   the   Record   at   this   pclnt 
Again  I  wish  to  inform  the  Congress  and 
the  public  that  copies  are  available  to 
anyone  requesting  it.     Copies  can  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  the  office  of  ^en 
ator  Ktxchel  or  Senator  Humphrey. 


BIPARTISAN    CIVIL    RIGHTS    NEWSLETTER    NO.     1, 

March  10.  1964 
The  Senate  bipartisan  leadership  support- 
ing the  Civil  rights  bill  (H.R.  7152).  headed 
bv  senator  Hubert  Humphrey  for  the  Demo- 
crats   with  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel    repre- 
senting    the     Republicans,     will     circulate 
Tmong    all  interested  Senators  a  newsletter 
outUning  principal  developments  relating  to 
?he  prog^re^ss  of  this  legislation.     ™s,^7^«- 
Jetter  will  help  keep  Senators  and  their  staff 
members  fully  Informed  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  and  will  be  prepared  whenever  the  clr- 
rumstances  warrant— dally.  If  necessary. 
'TS'rent  status  of  H.R.  7152:  the  House 
passed   civil   rights   bill   ^^  C"™"^   °J  "^l 
Senate   Calendar.  Order  No.  854.     It   Is  the 
hone  of  the  bipartisan  leadership  to  niotlon 
succeifully    HJl.7152     from    the    calendar 
tws  week  Ind  make  It  the  Pf^lng  business^ 
AS  expected,  the  opponents  o^^H.R_    715^ 
did  not  want  the  motion  to  consider  the  bill 
offered  during  the  morning  hour  when  such 
a   motion    would   have   been    nondebatable 
Instead  the  seldom-used  procedure  of  read- 
ng  the  senate  Journal  in  full  and  offer  ng 
M^endments   to   the   Journal   occupied   the 
S^ate^ntil  the  hour  of  2  o-dock  had  passed 
and  the  morning  hour  had  ternU^^*|^-   ,^J 
that  Dolnt  a  motion  to  consider  H.R.  716^ 
b^ame  a  debatable  motion.    Since  the  Sen- 
aS  recessed  yesterday,  this  -^ojlon  offered  by 
the  majority  leader  is  currently  before  the 
£na?e  and  will  be  debated  by  the  opponents 
o?  the  bill  for   an  undetermined  period  of 
?lme     It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
shTp  to  debate  fully  the  merits  of  the  bill  at 
?his  juncture  but  to  reserve  such  discussion 
until  the  bill  Itself   is   pending   before  the 

^^rSeed  to  maintain  quorums  during  civil 
rlEhts  debate:  The  principal  burden  resting 
wfth  each  senator  will  be  to  respond 
nromptly  to  quorum  calls  whenever  they 
SJCS-  From  now  on.  every  quorum  call  will 
S^Tllve  quorum.  Every  Senator  should  re- 
port iSnedlately  to  the  Senate  floor  when 
two  bells  are  heard. 

Both    Democratic     and    RePy^"'^^^  J.'^ 
rights  supporters  are  establishing  a  system 
Tm.imZ  quorums  throughout  t^^^^^^^^- 
Last   week.   Senator  Hubert   «•   """^"I'^J^; 
Democratic  floor  manager  of  H.R.  7152,  sent 
V^Uer  to  a  number  of  Democratic  Senators 
advilng  them  of  the  need  to  maintain  quo- 
rum? aid  requesting  their  f"", ^ooperatlor^ 
in  order  to  foresee  conflicts  f  '"  ^f  ^,J^^ 
possible.    It   IS   again   requested   that   these 
Democratic    Senators    forward    to    Senator 
Shm^hret  a  list  of  out-of-town  engagements 
for  the  next  2  months,  ranked  according  to 
nriorltv     These  lists  should  be  sent  to  S-118. 
gapSm^ked  to  the  attention  of  Pauline 
Sre.     A  master  chart  listing  out-of-town 
eneaeements   will   be   maintained   in   S-118. 
IfThe  Tbsence  of  a  Senator  on  a  particular 
day  means  that  a  quorum  will  not  ^pres- 
ent   that  senator  will  be  asked  to  secure  a 
Jepiacement  for   that   day.     Democrats   are 
coWitted  to  produce  36  Senators  dally.  Re- 
publicans have  a  quota  of  15.    AddltlonaUn- 
formatlon  on  the  quorum  situation  will  be 
included  In  subsequent  newsletters. 

3  Telephone  call  system  on  quorums:  in 
order  to  produce  a  quorum  In  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  the  Democratic  leadership  has 
estabUshed  a  special  telephone  communlca- 
Ton  system  with  a  number  of  ^^o^J^J^l<^ 
offices.  Republican  leaders  are  currently  set- 
ting up  a  similar  arrangement. 

The  following  Democratic  staff  persons 
have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  calling 
their  assigned  offices:  Jerry  Brady  (Senator 
Church).  Winston  Turner  (Senator  Ken- 
nedy) James  Keefe  (Senator  Mclntyre). 
Edwin    Wlnge    (Senator    McNamara).    Gale 


PltzKerald    (Senator    Muskle).    and    Warren 
rawLT(Senator  Nelson).     The  full  cooper- 
atlon  of  those  Democratic  offices  called  by 
one  Of  these  persons  Is  -sentlal  in  produc- 
ing quorums  quickly  and  efficiently.     It  is 
strongly  urged  that  each  office  know  the  pre- 
cise  whereabouts   of    their   Senator  so   that 
he  or  she  can  be  informed  Immediately  of  a 
Suoru^  ca?l.     There   will   be   periodic    live 
quorSSs  whenever  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
^4   lamination    of    argument    concerning 
mcKision  of  private  clubs  "^^ff^ Jj  ,f  "^J"' 
RUSSELL,    senator  Russell  contends  that,  be- 
cause  of   the   "Circuitous"   language   of  the 
btn    practically   every   private   club    in   the 
united  States  will  be  affected  ^y  the  public 
accommodations  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
StThVrefore.    they   will    no   longer   have 
conuol  over  the  selection  of  their  memberB 
or  guests.    In  the  opinion  of  the  leg^slat  on  s 
supporters,  this  Interpretation  of  the  bill  1b 
mcorrect.     The   bill   has    no   effect  on   the 
Membership  of  private  clubs  oj^^^J^ -^^^-"y 
ooeration  of  their  rules  regarding  guests. 

ADDarently  the  basis  for  the  Senator's  posl- 
tlon^fs  that  most  private  clubs  feed  members 
an?  guests  of  members.  Since  they  do  so. 
he  contends,  they  are  restaurants  which  af- 
fect commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bUl.  and  that,  therefore,  all  of  the  provis  ons 
of  the  bin  relating  to  public  accommodations 
are  applicable  to  private  clubs.  ^Th  «  f:o^: 
elusion  is  incorrect.  The  eating  facilities  of 
private  clubs  which  serve  club  members  and 
Vuests  are  not  places  of  public  accommoda- 
Sin  wlSiln  the  meaning  of  the  bill  because 
they  do  not  serve  the  general  public 

This  point  is  established  by  subsection  (e) 
of  section  201  which  expressly  exempts  clubs 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  make  their 
facilities  "available  to  the  customers  or  pa- 
trons of  an  establishment  within  the  scope 
of   subsection    (b)"-l.e.,   a  hotel,  motel   or 
sLuar   establishment   listed    In   subsect  on 
(b)      All  this  means,  for  example.  Is  that  if 
a  country  club  makes  arrangements  with  a 
Covered   hotel   under   which    club   prlv  leges 
are   mt-de   available   to   the   patrons   of   the 
hotel    the  club  cannot  discriminate  among 
the  guests  of  the  hotel  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color    religion,  or  national   origin.    This   is 
the  one  and  only  way  private  clubs  are  af- 
fected by  the  public  accommodations  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 


bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  2. 
March  11.  1964 
(This  newsletter  will  help  to  keep  Sena- 
tors and  theL'  staff  members  fully  Informed 
^  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  will  be  prepared 
and  circulated  whenever  circumstances  war- 
rant—dally If  necessary.) 

1  An  excellent  start  on  quorum  calls.  Sen- 
ate' supporters  of  civil  rights  responded 
speedily  to  three  quorum  calls  during  Tues- 
day's debate.  The  average  length  of  time 
required  to  assemble  a  quorum  was  13  min- 
utes Responding  promptly  to  quorum  cal  s 
will  be  the  principal  Individual  responsi- 
bility of  each  Senator.  Tuesday's  fine  per- 
formance demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  communica- 
tion systems.  „  .  „„ 
The   two   main    principles   of   success   on 

quorum  calls  are:  (A)  Every  q^o'-""?^^f" 
will  be  a  live  quorum:  thus  Senators  should 
go  to  the  floor  when  two  bells  are  heard. 
(B)  Floor  leaders  should  know  Senators 
Dlans  for  out-of-town  engagements  In  the 
next  2  months.  Democratic  Senators  are 
asked  to  send  a  list  of  their  out-of-town 
schedule,  ranked  according  to  the  Impor- 
?ance  of  engagements,  to  S-118,  attention 
Pauline  Moore. 

2  Fallacies  in  Senator  Stennis'  dlscuMlon 
of  public  accommodations;  On  Tuesday  Sen- 
ator STENNIS  attacked  the  constitutionality 
of  title  n.  He  said  that  the  14th  amendment 
does  not  provide  a  basis  for  a  prohibition  of 
discrimination  In  public  accommodations  be- 
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cause  It  deals  only  with  State  action,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  clvU  rights  cases  decision  of 
1883  to  support  his  contention.  There  are 
two  fallacies  In  his  argument:  (A)  The  pres- 
ent title  II  Is  based  on  the  14th  amendment 
only  when  discrimination  or  segregation  by 
an  enumerated  establishment  Is  supported  by 
State  action.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  201 
defines  State  action  for  the  purposes  of  title 
II.  It  covers  racial  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation which: 

(1)  is  carried  on  under  color  of  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation;  or  (2)  Is 
carried  on  under  color  of  any  custom  or 
usage  required  or  enforced  by  officials  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof;  or  (3) 
is  required  by  action  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

(B)  In  the  second  place,  the  14th  amend- 
ment is  one  of  two  alternate  constitutional 
bases  for  title  II.  The  other  constitutional 
base  iB  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  said,  in  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones  d  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation,  that  "The  fundamental 
principle  is  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce is  the  power  to  enact  'all  appropriate 
legislation  for  its  protection  and  advance- 
ment." "  This  clearly  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  to  remove  impediments  to 
interstate  commerce. 

One  of  the  most  important  impediments 
to    the    free   flow   of    Interstate    commerce, 
which  Includes  travel,  is  the  difficulty  that 
Negroes  experience  in  finding  places  to  eat 
and  sleep  when  they  travel.     Senator  Sten- 
nis claimed  that  the  Howard  Johnson  case 
put  the  regulation  of  restaurants  outside  the 
authority  of  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause.     This   Is  Incorrect.     The  only  thing 
decided  by  the  Howard  Johnson  case  Is  that 
the  commerce  clause  does  not  by  Itself  bar 
discrimination  by  restaurants.    The  court  In 
no  way  passed  on  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  In  this  field.     The  case  was  decided 
when  there  was  no  Federal   legislation   on 
racial  discrimination  in  public  accommoda- 
tions, thus  It  is  not  a  test  of  Congress'  power. 
Senator  Stennis  objected  to  applying  the 
commerce  clause  to  a  restaurant,  hotel,  or 
other  establishment  which,  by   Itself,   does 
not  have  a  crucial  Impact  on  interstate  com- 
merce.    But  obviously  the  sum  total  Impact 
of  a  number  of  trivial  acts  wUl  be  crucial. 
For  this  reason  the  Supreme  Court  decided. 
In  Wickard  v.  FUburn,  that  the  Important 
test  was  the  cumulative  Influence  of  many 
acts,  not  the  effect,  of  a  single  act  In  Isola- 
tion.    This  principle  was  more  recently  af- 
flrmed    in    the    Reliance   Fuel    case,    and    It 
clearly  supports  the  constitutionality  of  title 
II's  use  of  the  commerce  clause  to  bar  racial 
discrimination  In  public  accommodations. 
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Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  3, 
March  12.  1964 
(This  newsletter  will  help  to  keep  Sena- 
tors and  their  staffs  fully  Informed  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  It  will  be  circulated  when- 
ever circumstances  warrant — daily,  If  neces- 
sary.) 

1.  A  mixed  record  on  quorum  calls:  Early 
Wednesday  afternoon,  civil  rights  supporters 
responded  so  quickly  that  a  quorum  call  took 
only  10  minutes.  But  when  a  second  call 
was  made  at  6:25,  It  took  fully  an  hour  to 
assemble  a  quorum.  This  was  a  very  disap- 
pointing performance.  It  had  been  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  would  stay  in 
session  until  8  p.m.  and  quorum  calls  are 
a  favorite  tactic  of  the  opposition.  They 
should  be  expected  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
portant that  Senators  stay  in  readiness  to 
return  to  the  Chamber  as  long  as  the  Senate 
is  In  session.  Long  quorum  calls  do  more  to 
lose  the  civil  rights  battle  than  any  argu- 
ment of  the  opposition. 

2.  Making  a  positive  case  for  civil  rights: 
As  Senators  Humphrey,  Kuchel,  and  Javits 
announced,  civil  rights  Senators  plan  to  make 


a   detailed,   tltle-by-tltle   exposition   of   the 
bin.     In  making  this  announcement.  Sena- 
tor  Humphrey    remarked    that   "supporters 
wUl  not.  cannot,  and  should  not  content  our- 
selves with  merely  listening  to  the  opposi- 
tion.   We  must  state  our  case  as  well."    It  is 
hoped  that  this  procedure  will  structure  the 
debate  by  focusing  attention  on  one  title  at 
a  time.     Each  title  will  be  discussed  by  a 
Republican  and  a  Democratic  Senator.    Title 
I   on  voting  rights,  will  be  discussed  by  Sen- 
ators Hart  and  Keating.    Title  II.  on  public 
accommodaUons,   by   Senators   Hruska   and 
Magnuson;  title  III.  on  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic facilities,  by  Senators  Javits  and  Morse; 
title  IV,  on  education,  by  Senators  Cooper 
and  Douglas;    title  V,  on   the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  by  Senators  Long  of  Missouri, 
and   Scott;    title  VI.  on   nondiscrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs,  by  Senators 
Cotton  and  Pastore;  title  VII,  on  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  by  Senators  Case  and 
Clark;  titles  VIII  to  XI,  by  Senators  Dodd 
and  one  or  more  Republicans. 

3.  Was  President  Kennedy  opposed  to  title 
VI?  It  has  been  alleged  that  because  the  late 
President  Kennedy  rejected  a  suggestion  to 
cut  off  all  Federal  aid  to  Mississippi,  he  was 
opposed  to  title  VI.  which  deals  with  racial 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Title  VI  is  not  a  departure  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  views.  He  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  "a  general  wholesale  cutoff  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  being  spent."  Title  VI 
does  not  take  this  approach.  The  only  au- 
thority under  title  VI  Is  to  cut  off  Federal 
assistance,  as  a  last  resort,  for  the  specific 
program  in  which  there  is  discrimination. 
Assistance  for  one  program  cannot  be  cut  off 
because  there  is  discrimination  In  another 
program. 

4.  The  constitutional  basis  for  title  I :  Yes- 
terday, it  was  contended  that  title  I  uncon- 
stitutionally Interferes  with  the  right  of 
States  to  establish  qualifications  for  voters. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  fair  administration 
of  whatever  qualifications  are  set  by  the 
States.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  several 
provisions.  First,  title  I  says  expressly  that 
voter  qualifications  are  to  be  administered 
without  discrimination.  Second,  It  pre- 
cludes disqualification  of  voters  for  mistakes 
that  are  not  relevant  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  applicant  is  actually  qualified. 
Third,  it  provides  that  if  a  State  uses  literacy 
tests,  they  must  be  administered  In  writing. 
Finally,  the  title  establishes  a  rule  of  evi- 
dence: If  literacy  Is  a  qualification  for  voting, 
a  person  with  a  sixth-grade  education  will  be 
presumed  to  be  literate  unless  the  State 
demonstrates  the  contrary  in  court. 

The  authority  of  States  to  set  voting  quali- 
fications is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments.  Title  I  Is  con- 
cerned with  covert  means  of  denying  the 
right  to  vote,  and  as  such  Is  clearly  support- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that 
"sophisticated  as  well  as  simple-minded 
modes  of  discrimination"  are  forbidden. 
(Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  268.) 


Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  4 — 
March  13.  1964 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  sup- 
porting the  civil  rights  bill  (H.R.  7152) 
headed  by  Senator  HxnsERT  H.  Humphrey 
and  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  will  distribute 
this  newsletter  to  the  offices  of  Senators 
who  support  this  legislation.  This  newslet- 
ter will  help  to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs 
fully  informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It 
will  be  circulated  whenever  circumstances 
warrant — daily,  if  necessary.) 

1.  A  good  record  on  quorum  calls.  Senate 
supporters  of  civil  rights  responded  quickly 
to  two  quorum  calls  on  Thursday.  The  first 
call  took  only  10  minutes,  the  second,  only 
16  minutes.  A  speedy  response  to  quorum 
calls  is  the  single  most  Important  factor  in 
making  steady  progress  on  the  bill. 


2.  Friday's  schedule.  The  Senate  will  be 
In  session  on  Friday  until  at  least  7  pjn.. 
and  perhaps  later.  ClvU  rights  supporters 
are  urged  to  stay  in  readiness  to  respond  to  a 
quorum  call  at  any  time  during  this  period. 

3.  Has  the  civil  rights  bill  been  considered 
by    committees?      Opponent*    of    the    civil 
rights  bill  have  charged  that  the  Senate  Is 
being  asked  to  pass  on  civil  rights  legislation 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings  and  scrutiny 
by  committees.    In  fact,  the  civil  rights  bill, 
in  whole  and  In  part,  has  been  considered  by 
four  different  committees  of  the  Senate  or 
House.    The  Senate  is  presently  debating  a 
motion  to  consider  H.R.  7152.    This  bUl  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year.    Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  held  22  days  of  public 
hearings  on  HM.  7152  and  other  civil  rights 
bills.     It  heard   101   witnesses  and  received 
an    additional    71    statements.      Altogether, 
this   testimony   amounts   to  2,649    i>ages   of 
printed  record.     After  the  public  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  studied  the  bill  for  17  days 
in  executive  session.     Subsequently  the  full 
House   Judiciary   Committee  considered   the 
bill   In   executive   session   for   7   days.     The 
House  Rules  Committee  then  held  9  days  of 
public  hearings  and  took  testimony  from  39 
witnesses  that  covered  518  pages  of  printed 
records.     F\u-thermore,   a   subcommittee    of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
heard  33  witnesses  In  10  days  of  hearings  and 
printed  557   pages  of  record   in  connection 
with  a  fair  employment  provision  on  which 
title  VII  Is  partly  based. 

In  the  Senate  a  public  accommodations 
bin,  S.  1732,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  which  held  22  days  of  hear- 
ings, heard  47  witnesses,  took  81  additional 
statements,  and  complied  a  printed  record  of 
more  than  1,500  pages.  Furthermore,  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
held  7  days  of  hearings  on  a  bill  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment,  heard  55 
witnesses  and  complied  a  record  of  578  pages. 
Far  from  being  unconsidered,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  rights  bill  have  been  the 
subject  of  lengthy  and  intensive  scrutiny  by 
congressional  committees.  All  In  all.  70  d&jE 
of  public  hearings  have  been  held.  275  wit- 
nesses have  testified,  an  additional  152 
statements  have  been  submitted,  and  5.792 
pages  of  printed  record  have  been  complied. 
This  Is  not  hasty  legislation.  In  fact,  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  It  Is  the  result  of 
suggestions  made  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  last  June. 

4.  Denial  of  Negro  voting  rights:  Section 
1  of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
states:  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude." 

Notwithstanding  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Negroes  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  some  States.  This  discrimination 
is  vividly  depicted  In  the  report  submitted  on 
H.R.  7152  by  seven  Republican  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  follow- 
ing figures  on  registered  voters  in  sample 
counties  are  taken  from  i>age  3  of  that 
rep>ort : 


Population 

Registered 

Percent 

over  21 

voters 

County  D: 

White 

2.  MS 

3.800 

132.1 

Negro 

1,256 

29 

2.3 

County  E: 

White 

4.116 

6,130 

148.9 

Negro 

009 

66 

6.1 

County  F: 

White 

1,974 

2,437 

125.4 

Negro 

1.336 

3 

.2 

County  O: 

White 

6.416 

6.212 

81.3 

Negro 

5.082 

34 

.7 

Figures  like  these  leave  no  doubt  about 
the  need  for  action  to  give  Negroes  the  right 
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to  vote      The  constitutional  PO''"  °'  ^°°" 

.pproprlat.     legniauon,     .nd     It    «     long 
overdue. 
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March  14,  1964 
(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  sup- 
poiSg  the^lvll  rights  bUl,  H.R.  7152^he^«i 
^Senator  Hubctt  H.  Htjmphrtt  and  Sen- 
ator ?^^as  KucHEL.  will  distribute  tWs 
n^wsleuer  to  the  offices  of  Senators  who  sup- 
^rt  this  legislation.  Th^s  newsletter  will 
WliT,  t.n  keen  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully 
frSSr^ed  on^  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  wlU  be 
c^cSated  whenever  circumstances  warrant. 

^TBox"s"oT7n  quorum  calU:  Eighteen 
and  Jrwerrall  the 'minute,  requlred^day 
to  respond  to  two  quorum  cal  s^  ^^.^^^ 
tors  have  high  expectations  for  Saturday. 
Remember  om  credo:  "Every  quorum  a  live 
quorum."  particularly  today. 

2    Area    of    controversy    narrowed.    There 
were    early    Indications    that    differences    oH 
Tp'mion  eLted  as  to  the  merlj  of  tlUe  JH 
Apparently  these  were  unfounded.     Observi^ 
the   following    colloquy: 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know  that  anj 
Federal  money  Is  given  to  support  racla, 
discrimination.  „>,„, 

Mr   HART.  Then  we  should  cut  it  off  whett 
we^ndlt  being  practiced.     Does  the  Senaf 

"^M?  ROBERTSON.  If  it  is  found  that  r«:laj 
discrimination  -^^^^l^J^^Z'^T^^ 
SoTe^S^ent  ?s  ^flnTncSg^^es   (45  Conor^^ 

SIONAL  RECORD,  4911.)  «.„„r>lifl*R 

This  Clarifying  exchange  ''•^^  "^'^P^^f" 
the  value  of  positive  participation  In  the 
S^r  discussion  by  civil  rights  «-PP«^-^     . 

3  Schedule  for  Saturday  and  Monday  ^ 
Saturday^^bedule  calls  for  the  Senate  to  te 
7  Z.^\nn  from  12  until  approximately  p. 
S.e  S^na'te  Xbigln  Its  session  on  Monday 

*'4''Thri883  civil  rights  cases  and  t^e  ^o^- 

H"rrorrso'i«rs-"a" 

^  indicates  that  the  public  accommodk- 
?^  s^tute  of  1875  could  have  been  sxjs- 
tSd  S^sed  on  article  1.  section  8  clause 
?^comme?ce  clause)  of  the  Constitution, 
^e  ^orlty  opinion  of  the  Court  In  tjie 
^  S^slon  carefully  stated  that  they  wjre 
n^foreclosmg  a  statute  based  o^,  t»\«  ^"^^ 

-mme:?i^=^  ^"-.^  -tSrfa| 
S?S     -Of    course,    these    remarks    do    i^ot 
I^pWto   those   cases  In  which   Congress,  Is 
Jffied  with  direct  and  plenary  powersjof 
SgSSlon  over  the  whole  subject    acco^ 
panled  with  an  express  or  Implied  denlali  of 
?uch  power  to  the  States,  as  In  the  y«g^l^^°^ 
of    commerce    with     foreign    nations     and 
among  the  several  States  and  with  the    [n 
Sn  frlbes,  the  coining  of  money  the  est. b 
llshment  of  post  o^ces  and  post  roads     he 
declaring  of  war,  etc.     In  these  cases  Con 
^'is  ha!  power  to  pass  laws  for  regulat  ng 
the  subjects  specified  In  every  f  tall,  and  the 
conduct  and  transactions  of  Individuals    In 
rS>«ct  thereof  (109  U.S.  3.  18  (1883) ) 
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newsletter  to  the  offices  of  Senators  who 
sJ^^Ln  thU  legislation.  ThU  newBlett^r 
will  help  to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs 
rill  V  informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It 
vSll  be  distributed  whenever  circumstances 
warrant^^ally,  if  necessary.) 

1  Pine  record  on  quorum  calls,  cmi 
rights  supporters  have  continued  to  meet 
quomm  can^  successfully.  Only  31  mlnut*. 
wer^requlred  to  meet  the  quorum  caUed 
Thortly  after  noon  Saturday.  The  session 
SJIrwlU  mark  the  7th  day  of  the  de^-te 
on  the  majority  leader's  ^^otlon  that  the 
senate  proceed  to  consider  H.R.  71  w^ 

2.  Schedule  for  Monday:  The  Senate  wUl 
begin  Its  session  today  at  11  a.m^  and  stay  In 
^^lon  until  about  8:30.  As  the  week  pro- 
gresses the  Senate  will  convene  Its  Msslons 
farller  each  day  and  continue  lo^ J^'^^ 
evening      A  Saturday  session  Is  planned. 

3  schedules  for  Senators:  Schedules  are 
being  drafted  that  wlU  provide  for  the  pres- 
ence'of  at  least  four  civil  rights  «uPPorters 
on  the  floor  each  day  to  participate  In  debate 
and  questioning.  This  will,  of  cou"e^be  a 
bipartisan  effort  and  schedules  wlU  be  dis- 
tributed as  soon  as  completed-probably 
early  this  week.  

4  The  high  cost  of  racial  discrimination 
to  oS^  economy:  In  September  1962  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  released  a 
sTtement  on  the  "Economic  Costs  of  Ra^a 
Discrimination  In  Employment  '  The  Coun- 
cil's estimate  Is  that  gross  national  product 
might  rise  by  2.5  percent  If  the  present  edu- 
Sn^  achleveiJient  of  nonwhltes  were 
;Sl Sutlllzed  by  removal  of  discrimination 

n  employment.  K.  In  addition,  nonwhlte* 
attained  a*  much  education  as  wh  t^and 
there  were  no  barriers  to  their  employment 
gross  national  product  might  rise  by  3^3 
Lrcent;  I.e..  $17  billion  at  today  s  levels  of 
^L  national  product.  This,  of  "'ur^e  In 
no  way  measures  the  heaviest  coet  of  all— 
the  IMS  of  human  dignity  accompanying 
racial  discrimination. 


dred  religious  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  meeting  at  the  P^",*  9f°P;«8*- 
tlonal  Church  of  Washington.  10th  and  O 
Streets  NW  At  7:30  tonight,  the  Reverend 
Ben  Herbster  of  Ohio.  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed Church  of  Christ,  will  conduct  a  woreblp 
service  on  behalf  of  civil  rights. 

4  Quote  without  comment:  This  year 
weve  probably  added  »8  to  $10  million  of  fu- 
ture  bookings  because  we're  Integrated.  — 
Ray  Bennlson,  convention  manager  of  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  quoted  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  July  15. 1963. 

5    Opponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  have 
strongly  criticized  title  n.  on  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations,  as  an  un- 
precedented   violation    of    private    property 
rights      As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  measures 
are  not  a  new  departure  In  American  law. 
They    have   been   adopted   In   31    States  and 
dozens  of  cities,  and  In  many  cases  have  been 
on  the  books  for  10  years  or  more.    Most  of 
them  are  far  tougher  than  title  II.  and  are 
broader   In   coverage.     Many   of   these    laws 
allow  criminal  sanctions  for  violations  and 
permit   Injured   parties   to  sue   for   recovery 
of    damages.     Furthermore,    their   constitu- 
tionality against  claims  that  they  violate  due 
process  private  property  rights  has  been  sus- 
tained by  supreme  Court  decisions.    See  Bob- 
Lo  Excursion  Company  v.  Michigan.  333  ua. 
28     (1948);     and    District    of    Columbia    v. 
Thompson    Company,   346    VS.    100    (1953). 
Following  Is  a  list  of  States  with  public  ac- 
commodations laws :  Alaska,  California.  Colo- 
rado. Connecticut.  Delaware.  Idaho.  lUlnoU. 
Indiana.    Iowa.    Kansas.    Maine.    Maryland. 
Massachusetts.    Michigan,    Minnesota.    Mon- 
tana. Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico.  New  York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio. 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South 
Dakota.    Vermont.    Washington.    Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 
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BIPARTISAN   CIVH.  RIGHTS   NEWSLETTER  NO 

March  16.  1964 
(The    bipartisan    Senate    leadership    iup 
porting  the  civil  rights  blU,  H.R.  7152.  heAded 
by  Senator  Httbert  H.  Humphrxt  and  Sena- 
tor   THOMAS    KucHiL.    wUl    distribute    this 


BIPARTISAK  CIVIL  RIGHTS   NEWSLTTTER  NO.   7— 

MARCH  17,  1964 
(This  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  sup- 
porting the  clvU  rights  bUl.  H.R.  7152,  headed 
by  Senator  Httbert  H.  HtJMPHRXT  and  Sena- 
tor THOMAS  KucHEL.  wUl  distribute  this 
newsletter  to  the  offices  of  Se^«;to"  "^o 
support  the  legislation.  This  newsletter  wUl 
helpto  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fuUy 
informed  on  the  civil  rights  blU.  It  wiU  be 
distributed  whenever  circumstances  war- 
rants-dally. If  necessary.)  

1    Dlnner-hovu-   quorum  caU  stretches  to 
67    minutes:    After   two   afternoon    quorum 
calls  where  clvU  rights  Senators  responded 
promptly,  a  quorum  call  begun  at  6:27  pjn. 
ran  until  7:34  pjn.  before  51   Senators  re- 
sponded  to  their   names.     Senators  should 
expect   that    quorum   calls   wUl   take    place 
frequently  during  the  dinner   hour,  partic- 
ularly   as    the    evening    sessions    lengthen. 
The  more   promptly  that  Senators  re«pond 
to   such   quorum  calls  the   more  efficiently 
we  can  proceed  with  the  civil  rights  leglsla- 
tlon     Each  Senate  office  should  be  fully  In- 
formed where  Its  Senator  can  be  located  for 
quorum  calls  In  the  evening  hours. 

2  Schedule  for  Tuesday:  The  Senate  ses- 
sion will  begin  at  11:00  a.m.  and  continue 
until  at  least  9 :00  p  Jn.  Senators  should  ex- 
pect live  quorums  at  any  time  when  the 
Senate  Is  m  session.  ».,_♦„. 

3  ClvU  rights  groups  visit  Washington. 
From  time  to  time  during  the  Senate  debate 
on  civil  rights  blU.  civic,  religious,  and  other 
groups  will  come  to  Washington  to  express 
their  suppori;  for  the  objectives  of  the  bUl. 
The  first  of  these  visits  Is  already  underway. 
The  Committee  for  Racial  Justice  Now  and 
the  Council  for  CHrlstlan  Social  Actlon^th 
agencies  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
Tcongregational) .  are  here  Monday  through 
Wednesday  of  this  week.    More  than  a  hun- 


BIP ARTISAN   CIVIL   RIGHTS  NEWSLnTEH  NO.  8— 

March  18, 1964 
(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill,  H.R.  7152.  headed 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Sen- 
ator THOMAS  KUCHEL.  Will  distribute  this 
newsletter  to  the  offices  of  Senators  who 
support  the  legislation.  This  newsletter  will 
help  to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully 
Informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  wUl  be 
distributed  whenever  circumstances  war- 
rant— dally,  if  necessary.) 

1  Quorum  calls  quickly  met :  on  the  ninth 
day  of  debate  on  the  majority  leader  s  mo- 
tion that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
HR  7152.  civil  rights  proponents  continued 
to  meet  quorum  calls  successfuUy.  The  first 
was  completed  In  13  minutes  and  the  sec- 
ond, at  7  pm..  in  25  minutes. 

2.  Schedule  for  Senators  for  balance  of 
week:  ._ 

WEDNESOAT,   MARCH    18 

Democrats:  Humphret.  Douglas,  Bumick. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Chuuch.  Republi- 
cans: Javits,  Pono. 


THURSDAY,   MARCH   1» 

Democrats:  Humphrey,  Magnuson  McIn- 
TYRE,  Pell,  Kennedy.     Republicans:  Hruska. 

Allott. 

triday,  march  30 

Democrats:  Humphrey.  Dodd.  Nelson.  Ken- 
nedy, MrrcALF.  Republicans:  Keating.  Jor- 
dan. 

saturday,  march  21 

Democrats:  Humphrey,  Hart.  Church. 
Pell.     Republicans:  Case,  Prouty. 

Republican  Senators  find  that  any  con- 
flicts as  to  time  arise,  they  are  to  contact 
Mark  Trice  or  Bill  Brownrigg  at  extension 
3835  or  6191. 

Democratic    Senators'    assignments    have 

been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  i'^to™^^^^^  P'^!: 
vlously  submitted  by  each  .Senator  on  dates 
his   services  would   be   available.     It   Is  as 
smned  that  each  Senator  will  assume  the 


responsibility  for  obtaining  a  replacement  if 
a  conflict  In  schedule  subsequently  arises.  In 
such  a  case,  they  are  to  notify  Jane  Low  at 
extension  2424. 

3.  Another  concession  on  voting  right  de- 
nials: Again  there  was  an  Indication  that 
differences  on  the  facts  about  voting  rights 
denials  are  smaller  than  one  would  have  ex- 
pected. In  a  colloquy  on  March  16.  the  fol- 
lowing occurred: 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Issue  of  voting  rights  has  been  exag- 
gerated out  of  all  proportion.  In  some  coun- 
ties In  Southern  States  there  has  been  rank 
discrimination  against  Negroes  in  voting. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  did  not  Intend  to  get  Into  a 
debate  on  the  question  of  voter  registration. 
But  I  believe  the  fact  that  persons  do  not 
exercise  their  right  to  vote  Is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  continuing  a  policy  of  preventing 
them  for  voting. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  Is  no  excuse  whatever  (48 
Congressional  Record  5175 ) . 


are  Inherently  imequal.  Opponents  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  have  continued  to  defend 
segregated  schools,  but  have  insisted  that 
these  systems  provide  "separate  but  equal" 
facilities  for  white  and  Negro  students.  How 
true  is  this  claim?  We  have  been  able  to  find 
figures  comparing  per-pupll  expenditures  for 
whites  and  Negroes  In  six  Southern  States. 
In  five  of  these  six  States  the  amounts  spent 
on  Negro  public  schools  are  markedly  less 
than  those  spent  on  white  schools.  These 
figures  show  the  extent  to  which  Negro  tax- 
payers are  shortchanged  when  It  comes  to 
public  education. 

Annual  expenditure  per  -pupil 


Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  9 — 
March  19. 1964 
(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill  (H.R.  7152).  headed 
by  Senator  HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey  and  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel,  will  distribute  this  news- 
letter to  the  offices  of  the  Senators  who  sup- 
port the  legislation.  This  newsletter  will 
help  to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully 
Informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  will  be 
distributed  whenever  circumstances  war- 
rant— dally.  If  necessary.) 

1.  Thursday  schedule:  The  Senate  session 
win  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  and  will  continue 
until  about  5:30  pjn.  Senators  should  ex- 
pect live  quorum  calls  at  any  time  today. 

2.  Quote  without  comment:  "That  a  Fed- 
eral law  prohibiting  racial  discrimination  in 
retail  outlets  would  be  helpful  to  retailers 
In  localities  where  segregation  Is  still  re- 
quired by  local  law  or  local  custom  would 
seem  to  be  rather  obvious  •  •  •  once  the 
elimination  of  segregated  facilities  becomes 
universal,  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
may  be  expected  to  accept  the  new  conditions 
even  though  not  everyone  will  welcome  them. 
In  that  event,  retailers  and  restaurant  oper- 
ators would  no  longer  be  forced  to  take  sides 
and  suffer  the  consequences  In  the  shape  of 
lost  sales  as  they  are  In  so  many  areas  under 
present  conditions."  Prom  the  July  1963  Is- 
sue of  Chain  Store  Age. 

3.  Defining  discrimination:  Critics  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  have  charged  that  the  word 
"discrimination"  Is  left  undefined  In  the  bill 
and  therefore  the  door  Is  open  for  interpreta- 
tion of  this  term  acccwdlng  to  "whim  or 
caprice."  There  Is  no  mystery  or  vagueness 
about  the  word  "discrimination"  as  It  Is 
used  In  the  bill.  Retired  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  in  an  article  which 
Senator  Thurmond  has  described  as  "very 
enlightening"  (Congressional  Record, 
March  17,  p.  5437) .  observes  that  "The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'discrimination'  In  Its  legal 
sense,  Is  not  different  from  Its  dictionary 
meaning."  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary (2d  ed.,  1951).  says  that  discrimina- 
tion Is  "a  distinction,  as  in  treatment;  espe- 
cially, an  unfair  or  Injurious  distinction." 

The  term  "discrimination"  Is  used  In  a 
number  of  statutes  without  definition.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (219  U5.C.  316d) 
states  that  It  shall  be  "unlawful  •  •  ♦  to  sub- 
ject any  particular  person  •  •  •  to  any  xmjust 
discrimination."  Similarly,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  (49  US.C.  1375b)  provides  that  no 
air  carrier  shall  "subject  any  particular  per- 
son •  •  •  to  any  unjust  discrimination." 

There  is  no  sound  basis  for  uncertainty 
about  the  meaning  of  discrimination  In  the 
context  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  means  a 
distinction  In  treatment  given  to  different 
Individuals  because  of  their  different  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

4.  Separate  but  equal?  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  racially  segregated  public  schools 


Alabama 

Arkansas - ----- 

(Computed  on  average  dally 
attendance.) 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Mississippi 


$161. 77 
197.00 


182.00 
168.00 
117. 10 


Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter,  No.  10 — 
March  20.  1964,  the  11th  Day  or  Debate 
ON  the  Mansfield  Motion 


(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill  (HJl.  7152).  headed 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hubspkret  and  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel.  will  distribute  this  news- 
letter to  the  offices  of  Senators  who  support 
the  legislation.  This  newsletter  will  help 
to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  In- 
formed on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  will  be  dis- 
tributed whenever  circumstances  warrant — 
dally,  If  necessary.) 

1.  More  fast  work  on  quorums:  On  the 
10th  day  of  debate  on  the  majority  leader's 
motion  to  consider  the  civil  rights  bill,  the 
bill's  supporters  took  an  average  time  of 
only  15  minutes  to  respond  to  two  quorum 
calls. 

2.  "Educational  debate"  continues:  Yes- 
terday morning  Senator  Mansteeld  pro- 
pounded a  imanlmous  consent  agreement 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  Monday  on  his  mo- 
tion to  consider  the  civil  rights  bill.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  past  10  days'  debate 
has  in  fact  been  concerned  with  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  acknowledge  this  reality  by  proceed- 
ing directly  to  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation.    Senator  Russell  objected. 

3.  Friday's  schedule:  The  Senate  will  be 
In  session  from  11  this  morning  until  at  least 
9  this  evening.  Senators  should  expect  live 
quorum  calls  at  any  time  today.  There  will 
be  a  session  this  Saturday  and  there  will  be 
live  quorums. 

4.  Separate  but  note  quite  equal:  Accord- 
ing to  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  a  drug- 
store In  Danville  refused  to  serve  Coca-Cola 
to  Negroes.  The  store  was  willing  to  serve 
Negroes  Pepsi-Cola,  but  not  In  glasses,  only 
In  paper  cups,  for  which  there  was  an  addi- 
tional 1-cent  charge.  See  Cook  v.  Patterson 
Drug  Co..  185  Va.  516.  39  S.E.  2d  304  (1946). 

5.  Quote  without  comment:  "Simple  Jus- 
tice requires  that  public  funds,  to  which  all 
taxpayers  of  all  races  contribute,  not  be  sent 
In  any  fashion  which  encourages,  entrenches, 
subsidizes,  or  results  In  racial  discrimina- 
tion." President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  mes- 
sage, June  19,  1963. 

6.  Desegregation  isn't  so  bad  after  all: 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  was  the  first  city  In  any 
Southern  State  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
public  accommodations  ordinance.  Mr. 
Richard  Marshall,  an  attorney  In  El  Paso, 
described  his  city's  experience  with  this  new 
law: 

"Our  experience  has  been  gratifying.  Our 
four  aldermen  were  all  in  favor  of  it.  but  the 
mayor  vetoed  it  and  the  ordinance  was 
passed  over  his  veto.  There  was  no  violence, 
there  were  no  demonstrations,  and  there  was 
acceptance  of  the  ordinance  by  the  hotels, 
theaters,  and  restaurants  of  El  Paso.     Many 


of  the  theaters  and  restaurants  welcomed 
with  relief  the  passage  of  the  ordinance. 
since  they  had  the  force  of  law  behind  their 
natural  desire  to  serve  all  patrons  without 
causing  arguments  on  their  business 
premises. 

"I  do  not  think  that  even  the  most  fervent 
1962  opponents  of  the  ordinance  among  the 
restatiranU  and  hotel  people  would  today  be 
able  to  state  that  this  legislation  had  either 
harmed  their  business,  taken  any  of  their 
property  or  profits  from  them,  deprived  them 
of  any  of  their  liberties,  or  created  any  super 
police  power  in  the  community." 

Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  11 — 
March  21.  1964,  the  12th  Day  op  Debate 
ON  THE   Majority   Leader's  Motion   That 
the  Senate  Proceed  To  Coksider  H.R.  7152 
(The    bipartisan    Senate    leadership    sup- 
porting   the    civil    rights    blU    (HJR.    7162). 
headed   by   Senator   Hubert   H.   Humphrey 
and  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  will  distribute 
this  newsletter  to  the  offices  of  Senators  who 
support  the  leglslaUon.    This  newsletter  will 
help  to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully 
informed  on  the  clvU  rights  biU.    It  wUl  be 
distributed     whenever     clrciunstances     war- 
rant— dally.  If  necessary.) 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  There  were  two 
quorum  calls  on  Friday  requiring  19  minutes 
the  first  time  and  22  minutes  the  second. 
Once  again  optimism  runs  high  for  Satur- 
day's session,  which  will  begin  at  11  ajn. 

2.  Schedule  for  next  week:  On  Monday  the 
session  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  pursuant  to  re- 
cess and  run  later  into  the  evening  than 
during  the  preceding  week.  The  10  o'clock 
starting  time  and  late  recesses  are  expected 
to  be  the  rule  for  the  whole  week  through 
Thursday  with  an  Easter  recess  anticipated 
for  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  Senate  wlU  be 
In  session,  however,  on  Monday.  March  30. 

3.  Two  public  officials  comment  on  need 
for  public  accommodations  legislation:  Op- 
ponents of  title  n  contend  tiiat  voluntary 
efforts  toward  desegregation  of  public  ac- 
commodations would  be  peaceful  and  suc- 
cessful, therefore,  Federal  legislation  not  nec- 
essary. Dxirlng  the  course  of  the  Senate 
committee  hearing  on  the  public  accommo- 
dations bill.  Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama 
disagreed.  Governor  Wallace  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  a  question  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  voluntary  desegregation  of  public 
establishments  In  Alabama: 

"No.  sir;  they  can  Integrate.  Let  them  go 
ahead  and  integrate.  One  or  two  have  talked 
about  Integrating  In  Birmingham.  Ala. 
They  have  had  Negro  boycotts,  now  they  have 
white  boycotts." 

Another  public  official  who  appeared  as  s 
witness  at  the  Senate  committee  hearings. 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen.  Jr.,  of  Atlanta.  Oa.,  proph- 
esied the  possible  fuUllty  of  past  progress  If 
Congress  falls  to  enact  this  measure. 

"Stirely  the  Congress  realizes  that  after 
having  failed  to  take  any  definite  action  on 
this  subject  In  the  last  10  years,  to  fail  to 
pass  this  bill  would  amount  to  an  endorse- 
ment of  private  business  seUlng  up  an  en- 
tirely new  status  of  discrimination  through- 
out the  Nation.  Cities  Uke  AUanta  might 
slip  backward. 

"Hotels  and  restaurants  that  have  already 
taken  this  Issue  upon  themselves  and  opened 
their  doors  might  find  It  convenient  to  go 
back  to  the  old  status.  Pallure  by  Congress 
to  take  definite  action  at  this  ttme  is  by 
inference  an  endOTsement  of  the  right  of  the 
private  business  to  practice  racial  discrimi- 
nation, and  in  my  opinion,  would  start  the 
same  old  round  of  squabbles  and  demonstra- 
tions that  we  have  had  In  the  past."  - 


Bipartisan  Ctvil  Rights  Newsletter  No. 
12— March  23,  1964,  the  13th  Day  of 
Debate  on  the  Motion  op  the  Majority 
Leader  That  the  Senate  Proceed  To  Con- 
szdxr  HJl.  7152 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  bUl  (HJl.  7152),  headed 
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by  senator  Hubket  H.  H^''™"  j^^ 
tor    THOMAS    KucHEL,    wlU    distribute 
TpwRletter    to    the    offices    of    Senators 
L^Pori  the'legislatlon.    Th^--t:^«^', 
help  to  keep  Senators  and  the  r  stafl^. 
informed  on  the  civil  '^Iff^^^J^l-^^'^'^i 
distributed    whenever     circumstances 
rant— dally.  If  necessary.) 

1    Quorum    scoreboard:    The    quorum 
Saturday  was  achieved  within  24  minutes 
Se  can     This  was  7  minutes  faster  than  1 
preceding  Saturday. 

9    schedule  for  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
seilon^l  ^egln  at  10  a.m.  today  and  tomoj 
row  and  Is  expected  to  recess  at  or  near  V 
pm.    each    evening.      The    bipartisan    fl. 
managers  and  captains  are  as  follows. 

DEMOCRATIC    CAPTAINS 

For  Monday:   All  day.  Senator  H^mphbeJ 
convene    1.  Senator  Long  of  Missouri. 
Senltor  McIntvre:  4-7.  Senator  Nei^on 
recess,  Senator  Bayh. 

For  Tuesday:  Senator  H^mphbet 
CLARK,  senator  Burdick.  Senator  Kenn 
Senator  DoDD. 

REPtJBLICAN    CAPTAINS 

For    Monday:     Senator    Cotton, 

^*For    Tuesday:  Senator    Hruska. 
Bennett. 

3    Easter    recess:  The    Senate    will 
Thursday.  March  26  and  meet  again  on 
day.  March  30.    Full  sessions  are  antic, 
for  Thursday  and  Monday. 

4.  The  necessity  for  equal  employinent 
nortunlty:    "The    average    nonwhlte    (mi 
??Jh  4  years  of  college  can  expect  to  earn 
^er  a  lifetime  than  the  white   (male) 
did  not  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade,    ac 
ine  to  a  ftudy  made  by  the  Bureau  of     _ 
Depa^t^ent  of  commerce.     This  conclusfo 
w^^ased  upon  the  following  figures 
talned  In  the  study : 
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Estimated    lifetime    earnings    of    males 
color  (earnings  from  age  18  to  64) 


Higbest  grade  completed 


White 


$241,000 

l.W,  000 
191,000 

221.000 
253.000 

301.000 
395.000 
466,000 


N'onii  hlte 
Nonwhite  as  \>e  cent 
of  wfiite 


$122,000 

9S.0OO 
123,000 

132,000 
151.000 

162.000 
IS-VOOO 
246,000 


Total v— ,- 

Elementary  school: 

Less  than  8  years. 

gyears - 

High  school: 

1  to  3  years 

4  years — 

Colleee: 

1  to  3  years 

4years 

5  years  or  more, 

-^^;^^Z^Cvm.    RIGHTS    NEWsLrrrER 
13— March   24,    1964 
(The    bipartisan    Senate    leadership 
porting  the  civil  rights  bill.  H.R.  7152.  h 
bv  Senator  Hxjbert  H.  Humphrey  and 
tor    THOMAS    KUCHEL,    Will    distribute 
newsletter    to   the   offices   of  Senators 
sup^ril^e  legislation.    This^n^^f  J^*,«  , 
hel^to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  1 
informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill.     It  w 
distributed    whenever    circumstances 
rant— dally,  if  necessary.) 

1  Mondays   quorum   performance, 
quorum  calls  were  answered  in  an 
of  18  minutes. 

2  Tuesday's  schedule:  The  Senate 
will  begin  at  10  o'clock  this  mornini! 
will  continue  until  10  o'clock  this  ev* 
Senators  should  expect  live  quorum  - 
any  time  during  the  session. 

3  It's  not  easy  to  get  the  color  right 
application    form   for   voter    reglstratl 
Louisiana  includes  a  blank  space  in 
the  applicant  must  list  his  color.     In 
vtUe  Parish,  Negroes  were  purged  fro 
voUng  rolls  for  having  answered  thla 


from 


April  9 


19  6U 
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toy 


tion  with  any  of  the  ^°\^?:^^^^.,^^^:  "^e 
trro"  "Brown,"  "Colored,"   or     Dark,      jne 
SSstrax  of  B^lnvllle  Parish  testified  in  Fed- 
e?ll  court  that  she  would  reject  Negro  ap- 
DUcants   who   filled    in   the   blank    with   the 
word  "Negro."     Her  reason  for  this  position 
w2   that   Negro  is  not  a  color  but  a  race^ 
Si   adjoining   Jackson   Parish   the   registrar 
testified  in  Federal  Court  that  she  rejected 
applicants  who  stated  that  they  were  brown 
in  Jackson  Parish  "Negro"   is  the  accepted 
answer      In  Orleans  Parish  it  Is  acceptable 
to  answer  the  question  with  either  "Negro 
or    "Colored,"    but    not    with    "Brown      or 
"Black."      (incidentally,    in    many    of    the 
courthouses  In  these  parishes  where  regis- 
tration occurs  there  are  separate  restrooms 
for  Negroes  and  white  labeled  "White'    and 

"Colored."  ,     ,  .  .     .  ,,, 

SEC  101(a)(2)(B)  Of  the  civil  rights  bill 
prohibits  denying  "the  right  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  vote  in  any  Federal  election  be- 
cause of  an  error  or  omission  of  such 
individual  on  any  record  or  paper  relating 
to  any  application,  registration,  payment  of 
poll  tax.  or  other  act  requisite  to  voting,  if 
such  error  or  omission  is  not  material  in 
determining  whether  such  Individual  is 
qualified  under  State  law  to  vote  in  such 
election."  ^    ^  ,., 

4    A  closer   look  at   "separate   but   equal 
education  In  Mississippi:  Last  week  we  pre- 
sented figures  showing  that  the  average  an- 
nual expenditure  (computed  by  dividing  the 
average  dally  attendance  into  the  total  in- 
structional   cost,    for   Negro   P^^Pl^^    ^^  ^^2^^ 
Mississippi  school  system  was  *117.10,  com- 
nared    to   $173.42    for   white    pupils.     Other 
data  on  oublic  education  In  Mississippi  came 
to  light."    These  figures,  all  taken  from  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  State  of  Mississippi    dis- 
close the  extent  to  which  Negro  students  are 
Blven     inferior     educational     opportunities, 
Negro  teachers  get  lower  pay  and  have  larger 
daises,  thus  making  it  more  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  get  adequate  Individual  attention, 
Mor?  than    half^f    all    Negro    elementary 
schools  and   almost  a  quarter  of   all  Negro 
high  schools  do  not  meet  even  the  accredita- 
tion  standards   of  the   State  of  Mississippi 
Itself. 

Average  annual  salary  of  classroom 

teachers.  1961-62 

,„^.*  -  $3,742.39 

White ::.     3.236.75 

Negro - 

Source:  Statistical  Data.  School  Session 
1961-62.  Mississippi  State  Department  of 
Education  (1962).  p.  42. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER    RATIO 

White-  1  teacher  for  each  23  pupils. 
Negro :  1  teacher  for  each  28.5  pupils. 

Source:  Ibid.,  pp.  1.  39;  computed  on  the 
average  dally  attendance. 
percentage  of  public  schools  accredited  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi 
[Percent) 

White  Negro 

Elementary  schools 96.9  44.3 

Junior  high  schools 00.0  89.7 

High  schools —  100- 0 

source:  Biennial  Report  and  Recommen- 
dations of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Education  to  the  Legislature  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  Scholastic  Years  1959-60  and 
1960-61,  p.  137. 

BIPARTISAN  CIVIL  RIGHTS  NEWSLETTER  NO.  14— 
M^H    25.    1964.    THE    15TH    DAY    OF    D^ATE 

ON   THE   Majority   Leaders  Motion   That 

THE    SENATE  CONSIDER  H.R.   7152 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  cl^  rights  bill.  H.R.  7152.  headed  by 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Senator 
THOMAS  KUCHEL,  Will  distribute  thls  news- 
letter to  the  Offices  of  Senators  who  support 
this  legislation.    This  newsletter  will  help  to 


keen  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  informed 
onThe  cWlTSghts  bill.  It  will  ^e  dlstrihuted 
whenever    circumstances    warrant— dally,    ii 

""^rquorim  scoreboard:  Senate  supporters 
of  Civil  rights  continued  their  fast  work  on 
quorums,  making  three  calls  on  Tuesday  in 
the  average  time  of  19  minutes. 

2  schedule  for  Wednesday:  The  session 
will  begin  at  10  this  morning  and  will  con- 
Tlnue  until  late  this  evening.  Senators 
should  expect  live  quorums  at  any  time  dur- 

'V^omtne  UPI  ticker:  "Senate  leaders 
agreed  Informally  today  to  vote  Thursday  on 
?he  twin  issues  of  taking  up  the  civil  rights 
bUl  and  referring  it  to  committee  for  a  10- 

^".^enat'or  Keating.  Republican,  of  New 
York  told  the  Senate  that  his  mail^  which 
once  had  run  50-50.  now  was  running  4  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  rights  bill."  smath- 

4.  Quote  without  comment.     M^.  Smath 
ERS    I  do  not  deny  that  there  has  been  In- 
mngement  of  the  right  to  vote."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  March  23.  p.  5995.) 

5  Sup^rt  for  civil  rights  in  Iowa:  In  a 
few  daysTn  the  early  part  of  March  clt^ens 
of  Des  Moines  wrote  over  1.600  letters  to  the^ 
?wo  senators  in  support  of  the  civil  rights 

^'"e  Equal  rights  in  Alabama:  Applicants  for 
voter  registration  in  the  State  of  Alabama  are 
;;equlred  to  fill  out  a  le^gj^y.form.  One  of 
the  trickier  questions  reads  W"l  you  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  o/  the  Urdt«l 
States  or  the  government  of  th«  State  of 
Alabama?"  One  white  applicant  replied  If 
hurt  would  give  comfort  only  ^^  ponded 
(slcl  "  He  passed.  On  the  other  hand.  Ala 
bama  registrars  have  "found"  Negro  profes- 
sorT,  scientists,  and  graduate  students  to  be 

""^^O^onents  of  the  civil  rights  hill  some- 
times give  listeners  the  Impression  that  the 
bin? provisions  against  racial  discrimination 
in  employment  are  a  dangerous  and  tyran- 
nical departure  from  all  hitherto  existing 
American  experience.  In  fact  l^s  prohib- 
iting   discrimination    in    employment    have 

been  adopted  in  25  States^     ^i^^^^  °Vtitle 
State  laws  go  a  good  deal  further  than  title 
VII    of    H.R.    7152.     They    provide   criminal 
penalties  for  violations,  are  broader  in  cover- 
age  and  give  enforcement  powers  to  admln- 
^tr'atlve  or  quasl-Judlclal  agencies.     On  ttie 
other  hand.  H.R.  7152  does  not  Provide  for 
criminal  penalties.  Is  restricted  to  establ^h- 
ments  that  effect  commerce  and  have  25  or 
more  employees,  and  give  enforcement  ^w- 
ers  only  to  the  Federal  courts.    The  following 
25  States  have  fair  employment  practice  laws: 
Alaska,    California.    Colorado.    Connecticut, 
Delaware.    Hawaii.    Idaho.    Illinois.   Indiana. 
Iowa  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota   Missouri.    New    Jersey    New    Mexico, 
New     York.     Ohio.     Oregon.     Pennsylvania, 
Rhode    Island,   Vermont.    Washington,    Wis- 
consin. 


Bipartisan  Ctvil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  15— 
March  26,  1964.  The  16th  Day  of  Debate 
ON  THE  Motion  of  the  Majoritt  Leader 
That  the  Senate  Proceed  to  Consider  H.R. 
7152 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  bin  (HJl.  7152).  headed 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Senator 
•lioMAS  KUCHEL.  Will  distribute  this  news- 
letter to  the  offices  of  Senators  who  support 
the  legislation.  This  newsletter  will  help  to 
keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  informed 
on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  will  be  distributed 
whenever  circumstances  warrant— dally,  u 
necessary.) 

1  Quorum  scoreboard:  There  was  one 
quorum  call  on  Wednesday  which  required 
24  minutes  to  meet.  With  full  attendance 
expected  today,  our  record  should  be  even 
better. 


2.  Schedule  for  Thursday:  The  Senate  wHl 
meet  at  9  a.m.  today  and  there  will  be  no 
morning  hour.  The  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
motion  to  take  up  the  clvU  rights  bUl  is 
expected  shortly  after  the  Senate  convenes, 
and  the  vote  on  the  Morse  motion  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  be  taken 
during  the  afternoon.  At  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thiu-sday.  the  Senate  wlU  recess  for 
the  Easter  holidays  tmtil  Monday. 

3.  Discrimination  by  ordinance:  A  number 
of  cities  and  States  require  racial  segregation 
In  places  of  public  accommodation.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  It  Is  against  the 
law  for  any  restaurant  to  serve  whites  and 
Negroes  In  the  same  room  unless  they  are 
"separated  by  a  solid  partition  extending 
from  the  floor  upward  to  a  distance  of  7  feet 
or  higher,  and  unless  a  separate  entrance 
from  the  street  Is  provided  for  each  com- 
partment." 

In  Durham,  N.C.,  the  city  code  requires 
separate  rooms  for  Negroes  and  whites  In  any 
public  eating  place  which  serves  both  races. 
"The  partition  between  such  rooms  shall  be 
constructed  of  wood,  plaster,  or  brick,  or  like 
material,  and  shall  reach  from  floor  to  the 
celling." 

A  State  law  In  Oklahoma  requires  the  tele- 
phone company  to  provide  separate  phone 
booths  for  each  race  at  the  request  of  a  par- 
ticular locality.  In  Texas,  Tennessee,  and 
Oklahoma,  coal  mine  operators  must  provide 
separate  bath  and  locker  facilities  for  Ne- 
groes. An  Arkansas  law  requires  that  race 
tracks  must  provide  segregated  seating,  and 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  both  have  spe- 
cific laws  requiring  separate  entrances  and 
seating  at  circuses. 

4.  Literacy  tests:  In  an  article  In  the 
March  26  edition  of  the  Reporter,  John  and 
E.  W.  Kenworthy  set  forth  this  example  of 
voter  registration  procedures  in  Mississippi. 
The  Reverend  James  C.  Chandler,  a  Negro 
minister,  failed  to  qualify  to  vote  in  Hattles- 
burg  because  he  had  given  the  year  of  his 
birth  on  an  application,  but  not  his  age. 
John  CecU  McMillan,  white,  of  George  Coun- 
ty, applied  and  was  asked  the  following 
questions : 

Question.  What  does  the  phrase  "There 
shall  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt"  mean? 

Answer.  I  thank  that  a  Neorger  shall  have 
2  years  in  college  before  voting,  because  he 
don't  under  stand? 

Question.  What  are  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  citizenship? 

Answer.  Under  Standing  of  pepper  and 
Government  ship  Besslng. 

Mr.  McMillan  passed  the  test  and  is  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No. 
16 — March  27.  1964.  the  17th  Day  of  De- 
bate Since  the  Majority  Leader  Moved 
That  the  Senate  Proceed  To  Consider 
H.R. 7152 


(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  clvU  rights  bill  (H.R.  7152),  headed 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kuchel,  will  distribute  this 
newsletter  to  the  offices  of  Senators  who  sup- 
port the  legislation.  This  newsletter  will 
help  to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully 
Informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  will 
be  distributed  whenever  circumstances  war- 
rant— dally.  If  necessary.) 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  There  were  three 
quorum  caUs  on  Thursday.  The  first  re- 
quired 18  minutes  to  meet,  and  the  second. 
12.  The  third  was  withdrawn  by  unanimous 
consent  after  2  minutes. 

2.  Votes:  By  a  vote  of  67  to  17  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  bill  was  passed.  By  a 
vote  of  50  to  34  the  Morse  motion  to  refer 
the  bill   to  committee  was  tabled. 

3.  Schedule  for  Monday:  The  Senate  wlU 
meet  at  noon  and  there  wUl  be  a  morning 
hour. 


4  The  Motorola  case:  A  recent  decision 
attributed  to  the  Illinois  FEPC  in  the  case 
of  Myart  V.  Afotorola.  Inc.,  has  been  repeated- 
ly cited  as  an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  proposed  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  might  be  expected  to  go. 
In  that  case,  the  hearing  examiner  found 
that  an  employment  test  was  "obsolete"  be- 
cause Its  norm  was  derived  from  standardi- 
zation on  advantaged  groups,  and  he  ordered 
Motorola  to  cease  using  the  test. 

The  facts:  The  decision  Is  merely  an  Ini- 
tial or  preliminary  decision  by  a  part-time 
hearing  examiner.  The  Illinois  Commission, 
according  to  its  chairman,  "has  not  taken 
any  stand  of  any  kind  at  any  time  on  the 
Issue  of  the  use  of  tests  In  employment." 
The  commission  "has  issued  no  orders  and 
has  taken  no  position"  on  the  hearing  exam- 
iner's finding. 

Whatever  the  final  action  on  the  case,  the 
citation  of  the  examiner's  finding  has  no 
application  to  title  VII.  First,  unlike  the 
Illinois  commission,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  established  by  title 
VII  would  have  no  adjudicative  functions 
and  no  authority  to  issue  enforcement  orders. 
Only  a  Federal  court  would  have  authority  to 
determine  whether  there  had  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  and  only  the  court  could  en- 
force compliance.  Second,  under  title  VII, 
even  a  Federal  court  could  not  order  an  em- 
ployer to  lower  or  change  Job  qualifications 
simply  because  proportionately  fewer  Ne- 
groes than  white  are  able  to  meet  them. 
Title  vn  says  only  that  covered  employers 
cannot  refuse  to  hire  someone  simply  because 
of  his  color.  But  It  expressly  protects  the 
employer's  right  to  Insist  that  any  applicant 
meet  the  applicable  Job  qualifications. 

Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter 
No.  17 — March  30,  1964 
(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  sup- 
porting the  civil  rights  blU  (H.R.  7152), 
headed  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.  will  distribute  this 
newsletter  to  the  offices  of  Senators  who  sup- 
port the  legislation.  This  newsletter  vrtll 
help  to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully 
informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  will  be 
distributed  whenever  circumstances  war- 
rant— dally,  If  necessary.) 

1.  Schedule  lor  the  week:  Today  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  convene  at  noon  and  continue  tintll 
about  9.  Tuesday  through  Thursday  the 
sessions  will  begin  at  11  ajn.  and  run  until 
approximately  10  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  sessions  will  begin  some  time  earlier 
than  11  a.m. 

2.  Presentation  of  the  case  for  H.R.  7152: 
As  the  ClvU  rights  bill  is  now  officially  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration,  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  will  begin  an  affirmative 
presentation  of  the  need  for  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Senators  Humphrey  and  Kuchel 
will  lead  off  this  effort  today  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  considerations  requiring  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  and  a  description  of  each 
title.  Subsequently,  each  title  of  the  bill  will 
be  the  subject  of  detailed  explanation  by  the 
bipartisan  leaders  assigned  to  each  title. 
This  win  encourage  an  organized  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  title  by  title. 


Is  that  one  out  of  every  five  of  the  tinem- 
ployed  and  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  long- 
term,  hard-core  unemployed  Is  nonwhlte. 
Stated  somewhat  differently,  approximately 
900.000  of  the  7  million  nonwhltes  In  the 
labor  force  are  unemployed,  a  figure  which 
represents  more  than  22  percent  of  the  total 
unemployed  figure.  Thus  although  Negro 
and  other  nonwhlte  Americans  constitute 
only  10  percent  of  the  labor  force,  they  make 
up  more  than  twice  that  figure  In  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed"  (S.  Rept.  No.  867,  p.  6) . 


Bipartisan   Cfvil   Rights  Newsletter 

No.  18 — March  31,  1964 
(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  sup- 
porting the  ClvU  rights  bill  (H.R.  7152), 
headed  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
and  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.  will  distribute 
this  newsletter  to  the  offices  of  Senators  who 
support  the  legislation.  This  newsletter  will 
help  to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully 
Informed  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  will  be 
distributed  whenever  circumstances  war- 
rant— dally.  If  necessary.) 

1.  An  orderly  debate  on  the  bUl:  Now  that 
the  ClvU  rights  bill  has  been  made  the  pend- 
ing business  of  the  Senate,  Its  proponents 
Intend  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion In  an  orderly  manner,  taking  up  each 
title  in  sequence. 

Yesterday,  general  opening  statements  in 
support  of  the  bill  were  made  by  the  two 
overall  bipartisan  leaders.  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  Kuchel.  No  affirmative  presenta- 
tions have  been  scheduled  for  today,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
would  desire  an  early  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  yesterday's  speeches. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  affirmative  case 
for  title  I  (voting  rights)  will  be  made  on 
Wednesday.  Senator  Keating,  the  Republi- 
can floor  capUln  In  charge  of  title  I.  wUl 
open  the  presentation,  and  Senator  Hart, 
his  Democratic  counterpart  will  follow.  The 
bipartisan  proponents  of  the  bUl  hope  that 
the  ensuing  debate  will  be  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  title  I.  so  as  to  sharpen  the 
Issues  raised  and  enhance  public  understand- 
ing of  them. 

No  firm  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  pres- 
entation of  the  affirmative  case  for  title  U 
(public  accommodations).  The  schedule  of 
those  Senators  who  have  been  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  presenting  the  case  for 
the  various  titles  follows : 


Title  I  (voting  rights). 

Title ,  II  (public  accommoda- 
tions). 

Title  III  (public  facilities) 

Title  IV  (school  desegregation).. 

Title  V  (Civil  Rights  Commls 
slon). 

Title  VI  (federally  assisted  pro- 
grams). 

Title  VII  (equal  employment 
opportunity). 

Titles  VIII  through  XI 


Democrats 


Hart 

Magnu- 
son. 

Morse 

Douglas.— 

Long  of 
Mis- 
souri. 

Pastore... 


Clark. 
Dodd- 


Repub- 
licans 


Keating. 
Hruska. 

Jsvits. 

Cooper. 

Scott. 


Cotton. 
Case. 


3.    FLOOR   managers  FOR   MONDAY   AND  TUESDAY 

For  Monday:  All  day:  Senator  Humphrey. 
Convene,  1 :  Senator  Douglas. 
1-4:  Senator  Church. 
4-7:  Senator  Ribicoff. 
7-recess:  Senator  Kennedy. 
For  Tuesday:  All  day:  Senator  Humphrey. 
Convene,  1 :  Senator  Long  of  Missouri. 
1-4:  Senator  McIntyre. 
4-7:  Senator  Moss. 
7-reces8:  Senator  Nelson. 
4.  Excerpt  from  report  of  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee:   "The  startling  fact 


2  Need  to  maintain  quorums  continues. 
The  change  in  the  parliamentary  situation 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill  and  the 
adjotirnment  of  the  Senate  last  week,  have 
not  altered  the  need  to  keep  a  quorum  con- 
tlnuotisly  available  when  the  Senate  Is  In 
session.  Senators  are  earnestly  requested  to 
continue  to  abide  by  the  quonim  duty  sched- 
ules, and  to  procure  substitutes  for  any  pe- 
riod when  they  cannot  be  present  to  answer 
quorum  calls. 

3.  This  week's  floor  manager  schedule.  Al- 
though the  proponents  of  the  bUl  are  now 
making  the  affirmative  case  and  debating  the 
bill  on  the  merits.  Senators  who  have  been 
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^Miecluled  for  floor  duties  should  neverthc. 
S  pun  to  be  present  on  the  floor  at  as- 


DEMOCRATS 


Today 


We<  nesday. 
.'  pr.  1 


All  day - 

Convene  to  1  p.m 
1  to4p.ni 
4  to  7  p.m 


4to7p.in vclson 

7  p.m.  to  recess .-seison 


REPUBLICANS 


All  day 


Humphrey 
LonR  of  Missouri 
.Mclntyre 
Moss 


Kuchel 

Javlts 

Jordan 


Hur  iphrey 
Clait 
Bay  1 
Ken  ledy 
Pell 


Ku<  bel 
Cot  on 
Cot  per 


1  To  be  announced. 


BIPARTISAN    CmL   RIGHTS   NEWSLFTrEB   NO 

April  1,1964 


(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  suppor -- 
ing  the  civil  rights  bill  (H.R.  7152 , .  beaded  1  7 
Senator  Hubctt  H.  Humphrey  and  Senator 
THoCs  KUCHKL.  will  distribute  this  newsle  - 
ter  to  the  offices  of  Senators  who  support  t  e 
Sglsfatlon.  This  newsletter  will  help  to  ke  p 
inators  and  their  staffs  fully  l^o""^  /  ^ 
Se  cTvU  rights  bill.  It  wUl  be  distributed 
whenever    circumstances    warranto -dally.    If 

'"'f'^Sim  scoreboard.  Senate  supporters 
of  civil  rights  may  have  gotten  r^sty  ^f  ,er 
?he  Easte?  recess.  It  took  them  fully  20 
minutes  to  make  the  only  quorum  call  on 
?uesday  Now  that  the  debate  on  the  bill 
Ss  actually  begun.  It  Is  more  Import,  ^n 
than  ever  to  make  quorums  quickly.  AH 
deliberate  speed  Is  not  fast  enough. 

2.  Wednesdays  schedule.  T^^  session  111 
begin  at  11  this  morning  and  will  continue 
untu  at  least  8  this  ev«^^^8-  .^"^  °" 
should  expect  live  quorums  at  any  time  while 
Se  SenatVls  In  session.  Senators  KeatJng 
and  HART  will  make  a  f  tailed  presen^a Jon 
of    the    positive    case    for    Title    I    (Voting 

^r?he1?h^ule  for  the  rest  of  the  w.ek^ 
Senators  Morse  and  JAvrrs  will  sPeak  In 
favor  of  Title  III  (Desegregation  of  Public 
I^cilltles)  on  Thursday  and  Friday  whenever 
discussion  of  title  I  Is  completed. 

4.  More  on  -Separate  but  Equal.'  Dj.  ^" 
Seham  a  distinguished  doctor  In  Mlnne 
^oll?  has  written  two  authoritative  artlc^e^ 
on  racial  discrimination  in  hospitals.  B  low 
are  some  passages  from  his  ^"cf  w  ^ch 
make  clear  the  tragic  consequences  of  r-iciai 

prejudice:  ,^        

"Infant  mortality  rates  reflect  the  con- 
trast m  available  medical  services  m^^n- 
nesota.  in  1960.  the  infant  mortality  rate  for 
whites  was  21.6  and  for  nonwhltes.  22.8. 
whlS  in  Mississippi.  It  was  26.6  for  vhlte 
infants  and  54.3  for  nonwhltes. 

••There  Is  no  question  that  If  the  same 
care  were  available  to  Negroes  In  Mississippi 
and  other  Southern  States  as  In  MlnnMota 
and  other  Northern  States,  Negro  morlldlty 
and  mortality  rates  could  be  sharply  re4"^f^ 
and  vast  human  waste  and  suffering  coi<ld  be 
prevented.  There  Is  no  use  to  belabor  the 
DOlnf  Factors  responsible  for  this  shocking 
injustice  are  poverty,  lack  of  Negro  doctors, 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  first-class  white 
hospitals 

"There  Is  no  need  to  describe  In  detaU  tne 
many  tragedies  attributable  to  dlscrl^na- 
tlon  by  -white-  hospitals  against  Negroes. 
Women  In  labor  have  been  compelled  »  de- 
liver on  cold  sidewalks  outside  of  -whlt^  hos- 
pitals.- Victims  of  accidents  have  repe&tedly 
been  given  first  aid  for  skull  fractures  or 
other  injuries,  only  to  be  sent  away  from 
•white'  hospitals  to  Inadequate  Negm  hos- 
pitals where  death  has  often  followed. 

"The  most  publicized  of  such  ml  uman 
treatment  was  that  of  the  father  of  Walter 
White    the   executive  secretary   of   the   wa- 


^ver  bv  a  White  physician's  car  on  the  streets 
of  it^Lta  and  taken  to  a  'white'  hospital. 
Whu"  SS'n^t  recognized  as  a  Negro  and  he 
was  given  the  best  emergency  treatment,  but 
when  Walter  White,  his  son.  Identified  him. 
The  father  was  hustled  to  a  Negro  hospital. 
He  died  In  24  hours. 

"It  seems  Incredible  that  In  the  year  1^. 
in  the  united  States  of  America,  such  bar- 
baric treatment  of  Americans  exists.  But 
i»t  the  record  speak  for  Itself : 

"in  AtTita  •  •  •  of  4.500  available  hospital 
beds  only  630  are  available  to  Negroes,  al- 
tooigSsO  percent  of  the  population  Is  Negro^ 
"In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  the  city  where  dogs 
were  unleaihid  against  colored  children,  area 
hos'l^ls  have  allocated  1,762  b«is  t°^^^^ 
and  574  to  Negroes,  although  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  population  Is  colored. 


signed    times.      The    schedule    for    the    re- 
mainder of  the  week  follows: 


Thursday, 
Apr.  2 


Friday. 
Apr.  3 


Humphrey 

Hart 

Brewster 

Muskle 

McCarthy 


Kuchel 
Saltonstall 


Humphrey 

Douglas 

Buralck 

Williams 

Clark 


Kuchel 
Dominlck 

(') 


Saturday. 
Apr.  4 


Humphrey 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

Dodd 

McOovem 


Kuchel 

(') 
(') 


BIPARTISAN  CIVIL  RIGHTS  NEWSLETTER  NO.  20— 

APRIL  2, 1964 
(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  clVtl  rights  bill,  HR.  7152.  headed  by 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Senator 
Sioms  KUCHEL,  will  distribute  this  news- 
S^rto^he  Office  of  Senators  who  support 
the  bill.  This  newsletter  will  help  to  keep 
senators  and  their  staffs  Informed  on  the 
Im  It  will  be  distributed  whenever  circum- 
stances warrant-dally.  If  necessary^) 

1  Quorum  scoreboard:  Something  must 
have  happened  to  civil  rights  Senators  over 
the  Easter  recess.  They  responded  to  the 
S:t  quorum  call  on  Wednesday  In  the  medi- 
ocre time  of  22  minutes,  and  then  d'^M ter 
struck  It  took  1  hour  and  2  minutes  to 
riake  a  quorum  late  In  the  afternoon.  This 
S  the  outstanding  victory  of  the  week  tor 

'""l  °SSa?8  schedule:  The  session  will  be- 
gin af  11  this  morning  and  will  continue 
^ntil  at  least  9  this  evening.  Senators  should 
PXDect  live  quorums  at  any  time.  Senators 
Ta^s  ind  MORSE  will  present  the  afflnnat  ve 
case  on  title  in  (desegregation  of  public  fa- 

'"a^'^e  rest  of  the  week:  The  Senate  wui 
meet  at  11  every  day  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  including  Saturday.  ^^^ 

4  Quote  without  comment:  Mr.  ^«^- 
MOND  -It  is  clear  that  the  14th  amendment 
was  never  lawfully  submitted  or  lawfully 
ratified.  Therefore,  I  deny  that  the  14tti 
amendment  Is  a  lawful  amendment  Con- 
gressional RECORD.  March  31.  1964.  page  6662. 

A  SHORT  COURSE  ON  TTTLE  I 

A  The  need  for  title  I:  In  many  States  Ne- 
groes are  not  allowed  to  vote.  Even  such 
Ipine^ts  of  the  clvU  rights  bill  as  Senators 
eIIender.  RUSSELL,  and  Smathers  admit  thU^ 
There  are  dozens  of  counties  were  less  than 
^percent  of  the  adult  Negroes  are  reglst«red 
to  vote;  in  some  counties,  no  Negroes  at  all 
axe  reKlstered.  The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957 
Tnd  I960  were  passed  to  deal  with  this  denial 
of  constitutional  rights.  Court  action  under 
these  laws  has  given  many  Negroes  the  right 


to  vote  and  has  also  documented  the  subter- 
fuges and  evasions  that  are  used  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  registering,     intle  I  P^obl^ 
thimost  glaring  and  unfair  of  such  practices 
B   The   major   provisions   of    title   l:    U) 
Negroes  and  whites  who  apply  for  registra- 
tion must  be  treated  equally  and  evaluated 
by   the   same    standards.     This   Is    based  on 
the  practice,  all  too  common  In  many  places^ 
of  approving  any  application  by  a  white  m^ 
and   imposing  ridiculous   or   Impossible  re- 
quirements on  Negro  applicants. 

(2)  OfliclaU  cannot  reject  an  application 
for  voting  registration  for  reasons,  such  " 
mvlal  mUtakes  or  omissions  on  appl  cat^n 
forms,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ap^cant's  actual  qualification.  It  will  no 
lonKer  be  legal,  for  Instance,  to  reject  a 
nX  be^ausl  he  did  not  give  his  age  cor- 
rectly in  years,  months,  and  days. 

r3)  If  a  literacy  test  Is  used  by  a  State   it 
mist  be  given  In  writing  If  the  applicant  so 
^quests;   furthermore,  if  he  requests  It.  he 
r^St  be  given  a  copy  of  the  questions  and 
hiranswers  whether  given  In  a  written  or 
o^alTsrOrally  administered  Uterajy  ^s^ 
are  often  used,  and  some  officials  have  exer 
^sed  complete  discretion  to  reject  answers 
bv    Neeroes.     Under    such    methods.    Negro 
Sphere  ^nd   scientists  have   failed  to   pass 
Ut^ra^^t^sts.     This  provision  would  permit 
T^tt  STudge  Whether  the  test  had  been 
fairly   administered.  ,,«„„ 

(4)  Furthermore.  If  literacy  Is  a  quallflca- 
tlon  for  voting,  a  sixth-grade  education  shaU 
tLconsldered^resumptive  evidence  of  liter- 

acy.    although    the    State    may    attempt    to 
rebut  this  presumption  In  court. 

(5)  Finally,  voting  rights  cases  may  be 
K  orH  hv  a  three-Judge  court,  from  which 
arpetls'Ul    go'ilrec'tly    to    the    Supreme 

^T  Objections  to  title  I.  No  one  claims  that 
NegrcS^  should   be    prevented   from  voting 
and  r  senator  has  categorically  denied  tha 
discrimination  In  voting  does  exist.    The  °p 
nosltlon  to  title  I  is  expressed  on  constltu 
tl?nal  founds.    It  Is  claimed  that  under  the 
t  ?l?th?Pederal  Government  would  establish 
quallficarroS  for  voting,  and  that  thl.  power 
I  given  exclusively  to  the  States  ^y  the  C^- 
stltutlon      In  fact,  title  I  does  not  set  any 
quaUfl?atlons.     What  it  does  Is  to  say  that 
whatever  qualifications  are  Imposed  by  the 
States  must  be  applied  equally  to  white,  and 
N^rc^allke.    -The  sixth-grade  presumption 
ISii^onlv  where  a  State  has  a  literacy  test 
aS  It  IS  merefy  a  rule  of  evidence  requiring 
proof   that   a   man   with   such   education   is 

""-JS^arguments  overlook  the  14th  amend- 
me^t'^hlfh  guarantees  equal  protection  o^ 
the  laws    and  the  15th  amendment,  whicn 
prohlbTi  denying  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
J^unt  of  race  or  color.    Both  of  these  amend- 
ments expressly  state  that  Congress  may  en- 
force their  provisions  by   appropriate  legis- 
lation     The  Supreme  court  has  repeated  y 
held  that  these  amendments  provide  anjple 
constitutional  basis  for  congressional  action 
to  legislate  to  safeguard  democratic  elections, 
one  such  decision  said  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment was  directed  against  all  "contrivances 
by  a  State  to  thwart  equality  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  by  citizens  of  the 
United    States    regardless   of    race   or   color 
(lane  v.  Wilson.  307  U.S.  268  (1939) ) . 


bipartisan  civil  RIGHTS  Nl^WSLETTCT  NO^ai-- 
APRIL   3.    1964.    THE   5TH    DAY    OF   DEBATE   ON 

TT  o    7152 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  cl?ll  rights  bill,  HR.  7152.  beaded  by 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Senator 
Somas  Kuchel,  will  distribute  this  news- 
letter to  the  offices  of  the  f^J^l'^'X^'^Xv^^ 
oort  the  bill.  This  newsletter  will  help  w 
Kin  Snators  and  their  staffs  f uUy  Informed 
or?h?Wir  It  will  be  distributed  whenever 
cicu^tances  warrant^aily.  If  necessary.) 


1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  The  civil  rights 
quorum  machine  continues  to  creak  and 
sputter  along.  It  took  53  minutes  to  make 
one  quorvun  call  on  Thursday  and  44  minutes 
to  make  the  other  one.  This  doesn't  break 
Wednesday's  record  for  all  deliberate  speed, 
but  It  comes  close. 

2.  Friday's  schedule:  The  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  11  and  stay  In  session  until  at  least 
9  pjn.  Speakers:  Senators  Douglas  and 
COOPER.  Subject:  School  Desegregation 
(title  IV).  Floor  captains:  Democrats: 
Douglas  (11  to  1):  Burdick  (1  to  4);  Wil- 
liams (4  to  7) ;  Clakk  (7  to  closing) ;  Repub- 
licans: DoMiNicK  (all  day) ;  Scott  (all  day) . 

3.  Prom  the  AP  ticker:  "President  John- 
son apparently  Is  giving  his  legislative  lieu- 
tenants little  room  to  maneuver  toward  any 
compromise  that  might  Insure  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

"The  President  was  described  by  close  as- 
sociates today  as  being  hard-rock  firm 
against  any  changes  In  the  House-passed 
measure.  They  said  he  has  maintained  this 
attitude  in  private  sttategy  conferences  as 
well  as  in  his  public  statements." 

A  short  course  on  TITLE  m 

A.  The  need  for  title  III :  In  a  series  of  de- 
cisions beginning   with  the  Brown  case   In 
1954,  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  It  un- 
mistakably clear  that  public  faculties  of  any 
kind  may  not  be  racially  segregated.     Despite 
this  clear  statement  of  law.  many  localities 
continue  to  deny  Negroes  their  rights  to  free 
and    complete    access    to    parks,    swimming 
pools,  and  similar  facilities.     In  other  words, 
some  State  and  local  governments  are  violat- 
ing the  14th  amendment  by  denying  some  of 
their  citizens  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
Under  present  statutes,  the  only  way  Negroes 
can  obtain  their  constitutional  rights  Is  to 
Initiate  lawsuits  and  carry  them  through  the 
courts,    matching   their    financial    resotirces 
against  all  the  power  and  wealth  of  a  city 
or  State.     It   has  been   estimated  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  single  such  lawsuit  Is  about 
$15.000 — a  high  price  for  a  Negro  to  pay  to 
enjoy     his     constitutional     right     to     walk 
through  the  public  park  that  his  tax  money 
has  helped  to  finance.     This  Is  really  double 
taxation  with  a  vengeance.    In  many  places 
Negroes  pay  taxes,  then  have  to  sue  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  those  taxes. 

B.  The  major  provisions  of  title  III:  (1)  On 
receipt  of  a  signed  complaint  that  an  Indi- 
vidual has  been  deprived  of  his  right  to  free 
and  complete  use  of  a  public  facility  (other 
than  a  public  school)  on  account  of  race,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  suit.  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  for  relief  from 
such  discrimination.  This  authority  to  sue 
may  be  exercised  only  when  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  that  the  complainant  is  un- 
able to  bring  suit  himself  and  that  such  a 
suit  would  further  the  orderly  progress  of 
desegregation  of  public  facilities.  A  com- 
plainant would  be  deemed  unable  to  bring 
suit  If  there  was  no  private  source  of  funds 
for  the  litigation  or  If  the  private  suit  would 
Jeopardize  him  through  economic  or  other 
forms  of  retaliation. 

2.  Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  to  Intervene  In  any  legal  action 
brought  by  an  Individual  seeking  relief  from 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  on 
account  of  race. 

C.  Objections  to  title  HI.  The  most  com- 
mon objection  Is  that  this  title  would  give 
the  Attorney  General  enormous  powers  to 
Intrude  Into  local  life.  In  fact,  the  only 
"power"  given  the  Attorney  General  Is  the 
authority  to  bring  a  lawsuit,  and  the  only 
"Intrusion"  would  be  for  the  State  or  local 
officials  to  be  ordered  by  a  Federal  court  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.  Such  a  court  order 
could  be  Issued  only  after  a  full  trial.  The 
courts  have  this  same  power  at  present.  The 
only  change  represented  by  title  III  would 
be  that  the  Attorney  General  would  be  able 
to  bring  such  cases  before  the  cotirts. 


We  xiBually  rely  on  public  officials  to  en- 
force the  law  and  take  action  to  give  citizens 
their  rights.  The  same  authorization  to  sue 
to  enforce  the  law  Is  granted  In  numerous 
other  areas.  It  Is  about  time  we  gave  full 
meaning  to  the  14th  amendment  by  extend- 
ing this  same  common  authority  to  It. 


BIPAKTIBAN  CrVIL  RIGHTS  Newslettxr   No.  22, 

April  4.   1964— The  SncTH  Day  or  Debate 

ON  H.R.  7152 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  bUl.  H.R.  7152.  headed  by 
Senator  Hitbeht  H.  Humphrey  and  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel.  will  distribute  this  news- 
letter to  the  offices  of  the  Senators  who  sup- 
port the  bill.  This  newsletter  wlU  help  to 
keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  Informed 
on  the  bill.  It  will  be  distributed  whenever 
circumstances  warrant — dally,  if  necessary.) 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  Only  one  quor\im 
was  called  for  on  Friday  and  41  minutes  were 
required  to  make  that  call.  While  this  Is  a 
fairly  quick  response  In  cc«nparlson  with 
quorum  efforts  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 


day, the  bipartisan  leaders  have  reached  a 
unanimous  conclusion  that  there  is  much 
room  for  Improvement. 

2.  Saturday's  schedule:  The  Senate  will 
convene  at  11:00  and  stay  in  session  until 
late  evening. 

Leadoff  Speaker:  Senator  Dodd. 

Subject:  TlUes  VIH-XI. 

Floor  cajytalns:  Democrats,  Magnuson 
(11-1);  McCartht  (1-4);  Dodd  (4-7);  and 
McGovERN  (7-clo6lng).  Republicans.  Keat- 
ing and  Morton. 

3.  The  need  for  title  VI:  A  dramatic  lUus- 
tratlon  of  discrimination  among  beneficiaries 
of  federally  assisted  programs  on  account  of 
race  Is  afforded  by  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture data  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  School  Lunch  program  In  Green- 
wood. Miss.  These  figures  also  Indicate  Just 
how  equal  separate  school  facilities  for 
Negro  and  white  students  are.  Nearly  half 
of  the  average  dally  attendance  In  Green- 
wood schools  are  Negro  students  (43  per- 
cent), yet  the  Negro  students  receive  only 
one- fifth  of  the  free  lunches  distributed  In 
the  preenwood  district. 


1960-61. 
1961-62. 


Average 

dally 

attendance 


4.043 
5.130 


White  per- 
cent of  aver- 
age daily 
attendance 


57 
67 


Negro  per- 
cent of  aver- 
age dally 
attendamse 


43 
43 


White  per- 
cent of  freie 
lunches 


79 
80 


Negro  per- 
cent of  free 
lunches 


21 
20 


Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter,  No.  23, 
April  6,  1964 — The  Sixth  Day  of  Debate 
ON  H.R.  7162 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  bill,  HR.  7152.  headed 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hxtmphrey  and  Sena- 
tor Thomas  Kuchel,  will  distribute  this 
newsletter  to  the  offices  of  the  Senators  who 
support  the  bill.  This  newsletter  will  help 
to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  In- 
formed on  the  bill.  It  will  be  distributed 
whenever  circumstances  warrant,  dally,  if 
necessary. ) 

debate   canceled    due   to   absence   or   QUORUM 

The  problem  of  absenteeism  which  had 
grown  progressively  worse  during  the  week 
among  Senators  supporting  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  reached  a  grand  climax  on 
Saturday  when  a  quorum  failed  to  appear. 
Terming  the  situation  a  "travesty  on  the  leg- 
islative process,"  the  majority  leader  moved 
to  recess  until  10  a.m.  Monday,  thereby 
bringing  the  civil  rights  debate  to  a  dead 
halt  on  Saturday. 

Despite  notice  and  warning  that  a  Sattxr- 
day  session  would  be  held,  only  39  Senators 
responded  to  the  quorum  call  (23  Democrats 
and  16  Republicans).  Sixty-one  failed  to 
respond  (44  Democrats  and  17  Republicans). 
Senator  Humphrey  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion: "The  only  way  we  can  lose  the  civil 
rights  fight  Is  not  to  have  a  quorum  when 
we  need  It."  Repeated  fallxires  to  produce 
a  quortim  In  the  coming  weeks  will  only  be 
Interpreted  as  a  staggering  setback  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  In  America. 

1.  Monday's  schedule:  The  Senate  will 
convene  at  10  ajn.  and  remain  In  session  un- 
til at  least  9  p.m.  Senators  and  their  staffs 
should  be  on  the  alert  for  live  quorums  at 
any  time. 

2.  Subjects  for  debate:  Titles  VIII-XI  and 
title  V  (ClvU  Rights  Conunlsslon) . 

Speakers:  Senator  Dodd,  Senator  Lowo 
(Missouri) ,  and  Senator  Scott. 

3.  Twenty-two  outstanding  lawyers  sup- 
port constitutionality  of  public  accommoda- 
tions and  equal  employment  opportunity  ti- 
tles •  Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator  Kuchel 
fioor  managers  for  HR.  7162  have  received 
a  communication  from  a  panel  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  lawyers  endorsing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  titles  n  and  vn  of  the  civil 
rights  bUl. 


The  lawyers  Included  three  former  Attor- 
nevs  General  of  the  United  States  (Francis 
Biddle.  Herbert  Brownell,  and  William  P. 
Rogers) ,  fotxr  former  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  (David  F.  Maxwell,  John 
D.  Randall,  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  and  Whitney 
North  Seymotir) ,  four  law  school  deans  (Er- 
wln  N.  Grlswold  of  Harvard,  Eugene  V.  Ros- 
tow  of  Yale.  John  W.  Wade  of  Vanderbllt. 
and  WllUam  B.  Lockhart  of  Minnesota),  and 
many  other  high-ranking  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  Members  of  both  political 
parties  are  Included  In  the  group  as  well  as 
lawyers  generally  regarded  as  being  "liberal" 
and  "conservative." 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  letter 
addressed  to  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Kuchel  : 

"Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  estab- 
lished Judicial  precedents  in  this  area  of 
constitutional  law,  and  In  full  recognition  of 
the  vital  Importance  of  the  legal  Issues  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  letter,  we  conclude 
that  title  II  and  title  vn  are  within  the 
framework  of  the  powers  granted  to  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution. 

"With  respect  to  title  n.  the  congressional 
authority  for  Its  enactment  Is  expressly 
stated  m  the  bUl  to  rest  on  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  on  the  14th 
amendment.  The  reliance  upon  both  of 
these  powers  to  accomplish  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  title  n  is  sound.  Discriminatory 
practices,  though  free  from  any  State  com- 
pulsion, support,  or  encouragement,  may  so 
burden  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce 
as  to  Justify,  legally,  congressional  regula- 
tion under  the  commerce  clause.  On  the 
other  hand,  conduct  having  an  Insufficient 
bearing  on  Interstate  commerce  to  warrant 
action  under  the  commerce  clause  may  be 
regulated  by  the  Congress  where  the  conduct 
Is  so  attributable  to  the  State  as  to  come 
within  the  concept  of  State  action  under 
the  14th  amendment. 

"The  grounding  of  the  public  accommoda- 
tions title  on  the  commerce  clause  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  a  long  tradition  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion, validated  In  many  Judicial  decisions, 
and  Is  not  today  open  to  substantial  legal 
dispute.  In  exercising  Its  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States,  Congress  has 
enacted  laws,  encompassing  the  widest  range 
of  commercial  transactions,  similar  to  the 
regulatory  scheme  of  title  n  of  HR.  7162. 
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"It  18  also  clear  that  the  dlscrtmlnatton  or 
segregation  prohibited  by  title  H  Is  subject 
W^efulatlon  by  the  Congress  under  Its  pow- 
Tr  t7enact  laws  to  enforce  the  equal  protec 
tlon  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  where 
there  Is  participation  and  involvement  by 
sZl  or  l5:al  public  agencies  In  the  unlawful 
conduct.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S.  3  (1883). 
in  no  way  prevents  the  Congress  from  bar- 
ring discrimination  In  those  factual  circum- 
stances constituting  State  action  under  the 

14th  amendment.  ^,„„„,„T,f 

"With  respect  to  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  provisions  of  title  VII.  there  are 
many  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  up- 
holding under  the  commerce  clause  slrnllar 
laws  regulating  employment  relationships 
which  in  some  fashion  impinge  on  Interstate 
commerce. 

••Powers  which  Congress  can  exercise  under 
one  part  of  the  Constitution  may  be  linalted 
by  guarantees  found  elsewhere  In  the  Con- 
stitution. In  our  opinion,  neither  title  II  nor 
title  Vn  imposes  such  arbitrary  restrictions 
upon  private  property  or  on  the  operation  of 
private  business  as  to  conflict  with  due  proc- 
ess requirements.  In  the  development  of 
congressional  authority  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  other  express  grants  of  power 
statutes  designed  to  enhance  individua] 
rights  and  to  ameliorate  working  conditions 
have  been  regularly  upheld  by  the  courts 
even  though  they  have  in  some  measure  af-i 
fected  property  or  contract  rights." 

This  opinion  should  remove  any  vestige  o: 
doubt  concerning  the  constitutional  author 
Ity  of  Congress  to   enact  the   provisions  o 
titles  II  and  VII.    The  full  text  of  the  letter, 
the  Identification  of  the  signers,  and  a  memo  • 
randum  reviewing  the  applicable  authoritieis 
are   expected   to   be   Introduced  by   Senator 
HuMPHRET  in  Monday's  Congressional  RecL 

ORO. 
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Bipartisan  Civn,  Rights  Newsletter  No.  24-- 
April  7.  1964,  THE  Seventh  Day  of  Debat^ 
ON  H.R.  7152 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  sup- 
porting the  civil  rights  bill.  H.R.  7152.  headed 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Sena- 
tor Thomas  Kuchel,  will  distribute  this 
newsletter  to  the  offices  of  the  Senators  wh  3 
support  the  bill.  This  newsletter  will  hel  3 
to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  in- 
formed on  the  bill.  It  will  be  distribute! 
whenever  circumstances  warrant — daily,  if 
necessary.)  , 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  Civil  rights  Sena 
tors  broke  out  of  their  quorum  slump  on 
Monday,  averaging  19  minutes  on  five  que  - 
rum  calls.  This  Is  a  fine  recovery  from  Sai  - 
urday's  disaster.  We  hope  that  It  will  l^e 
more  than  a  1-day  wonder. 

2    Today's  schedule:  The  Senate  will  coii 
vene  at  10  this  morning  and  stay  in  sesslcn 
until  least  9  p.m.     Live  quorums  should  l^e 
expected  at  any  time  during  the  session 
Speakers:    Senators  Cotton   and   Pastohe 
Subject:    Discrimination   In   federally   as- 
sisted programs  (title  VI).  ,,«  *    ,  . 
Floor  captains:  Democrats:  Hart  (10  to  j  ) 
Church  ( 1  to  4) .  Ribicoft  (4  to  7) ,  Pastose 
(7  to  recess):  Republicans:  Cooper  (all  daj  ). 
BoGGS  tall  day). 

3.  The  mystery  of  racial  discrlminatio  i 
•Mr     Humphrey.  I    would    appreciate    It    if 
someone  would  tell  me  why  a  colored  laly 
could    literally    love    their    children,    codcle 
them,  bring  them  up,  put  them  to  bed,  wajce 
them  in  the  morning,  take  care  of  their  ev«ry 
need    feed  them,  be  like  a  good  and  lovitog 
mother  to  them,  and  yet  when  she  goes  \^p- 
town  she  Is  told  'You  cannot  come  In  hete. 
"Mr    Stennis.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena  ;or 
from  Minnesota  that  •  •  •  If  he  cannot  v  n- 
derstand  some  of   the   basic  relations   tliat 
occur  in  human  nature,  I  cannot  expect, 
the  few  minutes  I  have  remaining  to  me. 
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make    him    understand."      (Congressional 
RECORD.  Mar.  20.  1964.  p.  5816.) 

A    short     course    on    TITLE     IV 

(a)     The    need    for    title    IV:    Segregated 
schools    by    their    nature    violate    the    14th 
amendment  since  they  deny  equa   P'-otectlon 
of   the   laws,     in   addition  to   this   Inherent 
discrimination,    segregated    school    systems 
usually  provide  Negro  students  with  Inferior 
educational   opportunities,   as   measured  by 
per  pupil  expenditures,  teachers'  pay.  accredi- 
tation   size  of  classes,  and  other    objective 
indicators  of  educational  quality.    Although 
the  Brown  case  categorically  stated  the  prin- 
ciple that  segregation  in  public  schools  is  un- 
constitutional. 10  years  later  only  1  Percent 
of  Negro  pupils    in  the  South  attended  de- 
segregated schools.     ThU  is  due  to  the  re- 
fusal of  local  public  officials  to  obey  the  law. 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  court  action  to 
make  them  comply  with   the    Constitution. 
Up  to  now  such  action  can  be  initiated  only 
by    suits    brought    by    private    Individuals. 
These  suits  are  very  expensive.     The  Brown 
case   cost   the    plaintiffs  over   $200,000,   and 
subsequent  cases    have  cost  up  to  $100,000. 
It    is    Intolerable    that    American    citizens 
should    have    to    spend   so   much    money    to 
achieve    their    constitutional    rights— rights 
that  they  should  be  able  to  enjoy  without 
question. 

Furthermore,  when  court  orders  to  desegre- 
gate schools  have  been  Issued,  the  local 
school  officials,  even  when  acting  in  good 
faith,  often  have  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  follow. 

(b)  The  major  provisions  of  title  IV: 
1.  On  receipt  of  a  complaint  by  one  or 
more  parents  (or  by  students.  In  the  case  of 
public  colleges)  that  a  school  has  failed  to 
desegregate,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring 
a  suit  to  desegregate  the  school  in  question. 
The  Attorney  General  will  have  this  author- 
ity only  when  he  certifies  that  the  complain- 
ant is  unable  to  bring  suit  himself,  through 
lack  of  private  financial  support  or  because  of 
the  possibility  of  retaliation,  and  also  cer- 
tifies that  the  suit  would  further  public 
policy  favoring  the  achievement  of  desegre- 
gation of  public  schools.  This  provision 
recognizes  that  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
guarantee  Individuals  their  constitutional 
rights. 

2.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
will  make  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  extent 
of  discrimination  in  education. 

3.  On  application  from  State  or  local 
school  authorities,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  give  technical  advice 
on  planning  and  implementing  school  de- 
segregation. The  Commissioner  is  also  au- 
thorized to  conduct  training  Institutes  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  to  make  grants  to 
local  school  boards  to  pay  for  training  and 
expert  advice  on  problems  incident  to  deseg- 
regation. In  all  these  Instances  the  Commis- 
sioner may  act  only  in  response  to  local 
application. 

(c)  Objections  to  title  IV:  The  most  com- 
mon objection  complains  about  something 
that  is  specifically  excluded  from  the  bill: 
Transporting  students  away  from  their 
neighborhoods  to  overcome  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. This  criticism  overlooks  section  401(b) . 
which  says  that  desegregation  shall  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Other  than  this  misrepresentation,  objec- 
tions to  title  IV  take  the  form  of  complaints 
about  the  monstrous  Federal  power  that  al- 
legedly will  be  created.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  wUl  have  the  power 
only  to  give  advice  and  technical  help,  and 
then  only  when  asked  by  the  locality.  The 
Attorney  General  is  given  the  power  to  bring 
a  lawsuit  in  a  Federal  court,  to  give  Ameri- 
cans what  Is  indisputably  their  constitu- 
tional right:  Equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
If  this  Is  a  power  grab,  sols  the  BUI  of  RlghU. 


BIPARTISAN      CIVIL      RIGHTS      NEWSLETTER      No^ 
25— APRIL     8.      1964,     THE     EIGHTH     DAY     OF 

Debate  on  H.R.  7152 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  sup- 
porting the  civil  rights  bill,  H^R.  '^152,  head- 
ed  by  Senator  Htjbert  H.  Humphrey  arid 
lenau>r  Thomas  Kuchel.  wlU  distribute  this 
newsletter  to  the  offices  of  the  Senators  who 
support  the  bUl.  It  will  help  to  keep  Sena- 
tors and  their  staffs  fully  Informed  on  the 
bill  It  will  be  disUlbuted  whenever  cir- 
cumstances warrant-dally.  If  necessary.) 

1  Quorum  scoreboard:  Senate  supporters 
of  civil  rights  maintained  their  current 
streak  of  good  work  on  quorum  calls^  Yes- 
terday they  made  five  quorums  In  the  aver- 
age time  of  22  minutes.  

2  Today's  schedule:  The  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  this  morning  and  stay  In  session 
until  at  least  10  p.m.  Live  quorums  should 
be  expected  at  any  time  during  the  session. 

Speakers:  Senators  Case  and  Clark. 
Subject:    Equal   Opportunity   In   Employ- 
ment (Title  VII) . 

Floor  captains:  Democrats:   Long   (1<>-1)- 

MCINTYRE     (1-t).    MCGOVERN     (4-7).    MOSS    (7 

to    recess):    Republicans:    Case    (all    day). 
MORTON   (all  day). 

3  Labor  groups  express  support  for  clvU 
rights:  This  is  the  final  day  of  a  3 -day 
Washington  legislative  conference  of  more 
than  200  labor  leaders,  brought  here  by  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  They  were  briefed  on  the  clvU  rights 
bin  and  visited  Senators  to  voice  their  sup- 
port of  the  leglslaUon.  *  „♦  ♦„ 

4  Negro  Interest  In  voting:  The  extent  to 
which  Negroes  are  denied  their  voting  rights 
can  be  gaged  by  comparing  Negro  and 
white  voting  registration  In  many  southern 
counties.  In  Dallas  County.  Ala.,  for  In- 
stance. 63  percent  of  aU  whites  of  voting 
age  are  registered,  compared  to  1.7  percent 
of  adult  Negroes.  Opponents  of  the  civil 
riehts  bill  "explain"  such  spectacular  exam- 
ples of  inequality  by  saying  that  Negroes 
are  Indifferent  to  politics  and  not  really  very 
interested  In  voting  anyway. 

This  hardly  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Dal- 
las County.  In  Selma.  the  county  seat, 
hundreds  of  Negroes  waiting  to  apply  for 
voter  registration  stood  between  lines  of 
nolicemen  armed  with  rifles  and  shotguns. 
If  they  left  to  eat,  get  a  drink  of  water,  or 
go  to  the  bathroom,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  return  to  the  line.  Nevertheless,  these 
Negroes  waited  In  line  for  8  hours  hop- 
ing for  the  most  part  In  vain,  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  Consti- 
tutional rights.  Given  the  likelihood  that 
in  places  like  Dallas  County.  Negroes  who 
try  to  vote  will  suffer  econonUc  reprisals, 
this  does  not  sound  like  political  apathy. 

One  senatorial  opponent  of  the  bill,  who 
has  admitted  that  Negroes  are  systematically 
excluded  from  voting  in  some  places,  ex- 
cuses this  practice  by  claiming  that  Negroes 
do  not  care  about  politics.  He  tried  to  prove 
his  claim  bv  pointing  to  voter  registration 
in  Washington  where  more  than  half  the 
population  is  Negro.  ^.     ^       .     „ 

In  fact,  the  situation  in  Washington  is  a 
very  bad  argument  for  this  Senator's  point 
of  view  WhUe  the  final  official  registration 
totals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not 
yet  available,  the  unofficial  figures  were  re- 
ported in  the  newspaper  articles  on  March 
22  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Washington  hardly  encourages  high 
registration,  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 

1.  A  great  many  Washington  residents  are 
transients  who  vote  in  their  home  States. 

2.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  the  vote 
only  for  national  elections. 

3.  This  right  was  Just  granted,  after  a 
century  of  disenfranchlsement. 

4  The  recent  registration  drive,  the  first 
one  in  the  District  in  the  20th  century, 
lasted  only  a  few  weeks. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions has  estimated  that  300.000  people  in 
the  District  are  eligible  to  vote  there.  Ap- 
proximately 170,000  persons,  or  57  percent  of 
the  eligible  residents,  are  now  registered. 
This  compares  with  19  percent  of  the  eligible 
Negroes  In  Alabama  and  7  percent  In  Missis- 
sippi. In  fact,  there  are  more  registered 
voters  In  the  District  of  Colimibla  than  there 
are  registered  Negroes  in  these  two  States 
combined.  In  other  words,  Negroes  have  the 
same  political  interest  as  whites,  find  will 
express  their  interest  by  voting  where  they 
are  not  denied  this  right  by  discriminatory 
voting  officials.  We  will  present  more  statis- 
tical proof  of  this  fact  in  tomorrow's  news- 
letter. 

TWENTY-DAY  EXTENSION  OF  NE- 
GOTIATIONS FOR  RAILROAD  LA- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  note  for  the  Record  at  this 
point  that  I  have  just  been  informed — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  fully  aware  of  this  be- 
cause during  the  debate  he  has  had  to 
leave  the  Chamber  to  answer  important 
telephone  calls  from  the  White  House — 
that  a  20-day  extension  has  been  arrived 
at  in  reference  to  the  labor-management 
dispute  on  the  rails.  This  is  very  reas- 
suring, because  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  adjust  some  of  the  diflBculties. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DEBATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  pub- 
lic to  the  record  of  the  Senate  since 
March  30,  when  the  civil  rights  bill.  H.R. 
7152,  came  before  the  Senate  and  was 
made  the  pending  business. 

Starting  with  March  30.  I  have  a  list 
of  the  speakers  and  the  time  taken  by 
the  speakers  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Ust  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Major  Speeches  by  Proponents  of  H.R.  7152 

Monday,  March  30:  Humphrey  and  Ku- 
chel— entire  bill. 

Wednesday.  April  1:  Keating  and  Hart — 
title  I. 

Thursday.  April  2:  jAvrrs  and  Morse — title 

ni. 

Friday.  April  3 :  Douglas  and  Cooper — title 

rv. 

Monday,  April  6 :  Dodd — "Htles  VIII.  IX,  X, 
and  XI;  Scott  and  Long  of  Missouri — title  V. 

Tuesday.  April  7:  Pastore  and  Ribicoff — 
title  VI. 

Wednesday.  April  8:  Clark  and  Case — 
title  VII. 

Thursday,  April  9:  Magnuson — title  II; 
Kennedy  and  Young  of  Ohio — entire  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  particularly  wish 
to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  publicly, 
in  this  public  Record  of  the  Congress, 
Senators  who  have  actively  participated 
in  the  presentation  of  the  affirmative 
case,  or  the  proponents'  case,  on  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

Today  the  basic  argument  for  the  bill 
was  completed,  as  was  announced  by  the 
acting  majority  leader.  I  am  privileged 
to  be  the  floor  leader  for  this  bill,  along 
with  my  good  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel].  We  decided  to  take 
whatever  time  was  necessary  to  effec- 
tively— and  we  believe  it  has  been  effec- 


tively done — present  the  argument  for 
each  of  the  eleven  titles  of  H.R.  7152, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  presentation  was  completed  In  its 
main  parts  today  by  the  excellent  pres- 
entations of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 
I  especially  thank  the  Senators  for  their 
lucid,  detailed,  and  convincing  presen- 
tations. 

I  deeply  regret  that  at  times  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  all  of  us  to  be  present. 
I  have  been  denied  the  privilege  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  at  all  times,  although 
I  have  kept  a  good  record  of  attendance 
on  the  floor. 

I  particularly  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  on  an 
outstanding  address,  which  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  reviewing  this  evening. 
I  read  the  text  of  the  address  which  was 
presented  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  pub- 
lic accommodations  title  of  the  measure, 
title  II,  a  most  controversial  title. 

I  think  anyone  who  reads  the  address 
will  find  the  title  is  well  drawn  and  the 
address  Is  fully  documented  In  reference 
to  the  law  and  the  court  cases. 

I  also  express  my  admiration  for  the 
fine  argument  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  on 
title  vn  of  the  bill  yesterday,  Wednes- 
day. There  have  been  brilliant  presen- 
tations on  this  important  title  of  the  bill. 
On  Tuesday,  title  VI  was  presented  in 
a  most  forceful  and  convincing  manner, 
with  literally  reams  of  documentation, 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  and  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  .  Other  Senators  op- 
posed it;  namely,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan]. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  presented 
titles  VIII,  rx,  X,  and  XI— complex  and 
intricate  titles  relating  to  legal  and  tech- 
nical provisions  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  cen- 
sus surveys,  and  a  Community  Relations 
Service. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  presented  an  argvunent  on 
title  V.  on  that  same  day,  Monday,  which 
relates  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  have  left  any  of 
my  colleagues  out  of  this  list.  But  the 
hour  is  late.  If  I  am  in  error  as  to  a 
speech  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  I  will 
attempt  to  correct  the  Record  later. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  fulfilled  our 
duty  and  our  responsibility.  The  bill 
did  not  go  to  committee,  and  therefore 
we  felt  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  propo- 
nents to  explain  the  bill  in  intricate  and 
minute  detail,  with  every  bit  of  case  law 
which  could  be  brought  to  support  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  including  examples 
of  how  the  bill  would  operate  and.  in- 
deed, the  evidence  as  to  why  the  bill 
was  needed. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  in  a  short  but 
powerful  and  moving  address,  summa- 
rized the  moral  equation  in  this  meas- 
ure— the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
Senate. 


Tomorrow  the  debate  will  be  contin- 
ued. I  have  been  informed  by  several 
Senators  that  they  intend  to  speak  on 
the  bill  in  general. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  measure  has 
engendered  such  interest.  Several  Sen- 
ators have  indicated  to  me  that  in  the 
next  3  or  4  days  they  intend  to  present 
their  arguments  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  that  the  late 
hours  the  Senate  has  become  accustomed 
to,  such  as  11:30,  will  become  more  cus- 
tomary; that  11:30  will  be  considered  an 
early  hour  in  the  days  ahead. 

It  is  our  intention  to  step  up  the  tempo 
of  the  debate,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  bring  about  an  orderly  disposition  of 
the  bill  through  the  legislative  process, 
having  amendments  submitted,  to  be 
voted  up  or  down;  and,  finally,  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today : 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendment  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Relating  to  Annuities  Based  on  Retired 
or  Retainer  Pay 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  annuities  based  on  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  of  Tftle  10,  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Promotion  of  Certain  Re- 
serve Officers  of  the  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglflatlon  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  continue  the  authorization 
to  promote  qualified  reserve  officers  of  the 
Air  Force  to  the  reserve  grades  of  brigadier 
general  and  major  general  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Deficiencies  in  Customs  Control 
Over  Unloadincs  of  Bulk  Petroltum 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  deficiencies  in  customs  con- 
trol over  unloadings  of  bulk  petroleum.  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  Treasury  Department,  dated 
April  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Uneconomical  Practices  in  th« 
Management     of     Mobilization     Reserve 
Stocks  of  Construction  Equipment  and 
Commercial-Type  Vehicles 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  uneconomical  practices  In 
the    management    of    mobilization    reserve 
stocks  of  construction  equipment  and  com- 
mercial-type   vehicles.    Department    of    the 
Navy,    dated    AprU    1964    (with    an    accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  Incurred  fob 
THE  Naval  Radio  Research  Station  Proj- 
ect at  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
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for  the  naval  radio  research  station  project 
at  Sugar  Grove.  W.  Va..  Department  of  the 
Navy  dated  AprU  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

RIPOET  ON  IMPEOPEB  CUAROZS  TO  GOVDNMKn 

CosT-Trra  and  Incintive-Ttpi  Contkact$ 

HILD    BT    GRUMMAN    AlBCBAIT    ENGINXERINa 

Corp.  i 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  td 
law  a  report  on  Improper  charges  to  Govi 
ernment  cost-type  and  ^^ff^^^\\-^^'^,l 
tracts  held  by  Grumman  Aircraft  Englne€r+ 
ing  Corp..  Bethpage,  NY..  Department 
of  the  Navy,  dated  AprU  1964  (with  an  aci 
companylng  report);  to  the  Committee  o^ 
Government  Operations. 

DisposrnoN  or  Exicunvi  PAPiaa  i 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  Unlt<4 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  um, 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sevi- 
eral  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct  off 
business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or  hla^ 
torlcal  interest,  and  requesting  action  looM- 
ing  to  their  dlspoeltlon  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  on  thp 
Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive  De- 
partments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mlf. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  o(n 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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Congress  of  the  United  Statee  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing article  as  an  amendment  to  the  C<Mi- 
stltution  of  the  United  States: 
"  'article  — 

"  'Section  1  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  and  no 
provision  of  any  constitution  or  amendment 
thereto  of  the  several  States,  shall  deny,  re- 
strict, or  limit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  the 
schools. 

"  'Sec  2  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  aa  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
latiires  of  three-foiirths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  suh- 
mlssion;  and  be  It  further 

-'•Resolved.  That  if  Congress  shaU  have 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion identical  with  that  contained  in  this 
resolution  prior  to  January  1.  1965.  this  appU- 
catlon  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth.' 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 

March  18,  1964. 

"WttLIAM  C.  Mahhs. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whtte. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  t^e 
Senate,  or  presented,   and   referred  ^ 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  tie 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    tie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"RMOLunoN  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
THE  Untted  States  To  Enact  Legislation 

REQUIRING  the  FORMATION  OF  AN  ARMT  SO- 
CIAL   FORCES    UNIT    WriHIN    ALL    STATE    NA- 
TIONAL Guard  Units  | 
"Resolved.    That    the    General    Court  jof 
Massachusetts    respectfully   urges    the   C<ln- 
eress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg^a- 
tion  requiring  that  the  table  of  organization 
of  all  State  national  guard  units  shall  pj-o- 
vlde  for  the  formation  of  an  army  spedlal 
forces  unit:  and  be  It  further  ! 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutKjtns 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretarj^  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presiding  Offlcej^f 
each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Me*n- 
bers  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatlfes. 

March  31, 1964.  

"William  C.  Maiebs. 

"Cler):. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate.  In  concurrence, 

April  3.  1964. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

"Clcri ;. 

"Attest:  „ 

"Kevin  H.  Whtte. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  " 

Three  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Re])re- 
sentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas^- 
chusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

"Resolution  Requesting  the  Congress  i  o» 
THE  Untted  States  To  Call  a  Convention 
FOR  THE  Purpose  or  Proposing  an  Am!Cnd- 

MENT  TO  THE   CONSTTTUTION  OF  THE  U^  TTED 

States    Allowing    the    Reading    or    the 
Bible  in  the  Schools 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  petlUona  the 


"Resolution  Memorializino  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Support  and 
Adopt  an  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 

STTTUTION    PERMrrriNG    BiBLE    READING    AND 

Praters  in  Our  Public  Schools 
"Whereas    these    United    States    and    the 
Commonwealth      of      Massachusetts      were 
founded    and    established    In    and    under    a 
belief  In  Almighty  God;  and 

"Whereas  this  principle  and  belief  Is  ex- 
pllclty  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence adopted  by  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  m  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  In 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  ,_„.# 
"Whereas   thU   same  principle   and   beliei 
is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  the 
■Flag    Code.'    in    the    'Pledge    of    Allegiance 
to  Our  Flag.'  and  In  the  official  coinage  <rf 
the   U.S.   Government   by   having    Inscribed 
thereon  the  words  'In  God  We  Trust';    and 
"Whereas  this  same  principle  and  belief 
Is  inherently  a  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life    and    Is    the    basic    belief    of    the    great 
majority    of    adult    American    citizens    and 
their  children  and  grandchildren:  and 

"Whereas  a  great  majority  of  our  adu U 
American  citizens  are  products  of  our  public 
school  systems  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children are  enrolled  In  the  public  school 
systems  of  these  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  majority  of  the  private  and 
parochial  school  systems  likewise  hold  a  firm 
belief  in  the  principle  of  'A  nation  under 
Almighty  God':  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  a  basic  belief  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  these  United  States  that  reading  of  the 
Bible  which  is  "God's  Holy  Book  and 
prayer  are  a  basic  part  of  the  belief  that 
this  State  and  Nation  Is  a  State  and  Nation 
under  God  and  that  such  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  our  public  school  systems:  and 

"Whereas  under  the  recent  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  now 
unlawful  in  our  public  schools;  and 

"Whereas  such  Supreme  Court  decision 
denies  the  very  great  majority  of  Americans 
of    their   fundamental    constitutional  right 


to  express  to  our  pubUc  schools  their  ^Uef 
in  Almighty  God.  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  prayer,  and  forbids  the  public  school 
systems  of  these  United  States  from  ex- 
pressing and  teaching  that  ours  is  a  State 
and  Nation  under  God;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  made  It  possible  for  a  very  small  minor- 
ity to  suppress  the  will,  desires,  and  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  peoples  of  these 
United  States;   Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  and  adopt 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
permitting  Bible  reading  and  prayers  In  our 
public  schools;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  Massachusetts  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 

March  18,  1964. 

"William   C.   Maiebs, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest:  _    „ 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


"Resolution  Requmtino  the  Jxhwcurt  Com- 

MTTTEE    OF    THE    UJ5.     CONGRESS    TO    REPORT 

Out  the  Resolution  Which  Proposes  an 

AMENDMENT      TO      THE      U.S.      CONSTTTUTION 

Permitting  the  Reading  or  the  Bible  in 
THE  Schools 

"Whereas  recently  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
outlawed  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools  throughout  our  Nation  and 
held  that  It  was  contrary  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution; and 

"Whereas  when  this  decision  was  handed 
down  many  people  thought  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution; and 

"Whereas  in  line  with  this  thinking  a 
resolution  was  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  U  S.  Constitution  authorizing  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  and.  to  date,  this 
resolution  is  still  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
In  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  States  should  be  given  the 
right  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  merits 
of  such  an  amendment;   therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  report  out  the  resolution  which  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  per- 
mitting the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  the 
schools;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 

March  18,  1964. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest:  „ 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  petition  of  Gentsu  Mlyagl.  mayor  of 
Hanegl-Son.  and  Masaya  Talra,  chairman 
Municipal  Assembly  of  Hanegl-Son.  of  the 
island  of  Okinawa,  praying  for  a  quick  solu- 
tion of  the  prepeace  treaty  compensation 
issue-  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
A  telegram  signed  by  Rafael  Paris  Steflens. 
President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Costa 
Rica,  expressing  the  Assembly's  profound 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng.  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla.  to  be  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau.  Department  of  Labor; 

Merlin  L.  Brubaker.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  personnel  action  In  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 

Carl  R.  Merril.  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  personnel  action  in  the  regular  corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Martin  Flavin.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  personnel  action  In  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
w£is  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  March  24.  1964. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2720.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  eliminate  further 
waiver  of  fuel  use  charges  and  to  establish 
a  minimum  charge  for  leasing  atomic  fuel  to 
producers  of  power  for  sale;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
8.  2721.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  su(?ar 
which  may  be  marketed  during  1964,  1965, 
and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  2722.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  trial  in 
all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  in  the  U.S. 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  2723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  con- 
structive ownership  of  stock;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2724.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Eu- 
gene E.  Laird;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

S.  2725.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  Blst  Congress,  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  In  areas  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  SOVIET  FORCES 

FROM  CERTAIN  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  FONG  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  76) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistently 
recognized  and  upheld  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic  States  to  national  inde- 
pendence and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  todl- 
vldual  rights  and  freedoms;    and 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
declares  as  one  of  Its  purposes  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  "on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples"; 
and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  has  by  force  of  arms  suppressed 
the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  has  continued  to 
deny  these  peoples  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination by  free  elections:   Now,  therefore, 

be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  requested,  through  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  brtog 
before  the  United  Nations  for  Its  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  suporesslon  of  free- 
dom in  the  Baltic  States,  and  to  request 
adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that — 

(a)  The  Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

(b)  The  Soviet  Union  shall  return  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  States  to  their  homelands 
from  Places  of  exile  in  Siberia,  and  dispersion 
in  prisons  and  slave-labor  camps  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(c)  The  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  In  order  to  permit  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  to  make  their  own 
choice  of  government. 


U.S.C.  98b(e)),  the  disposal  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  of  approximately  ninety- 
eight  thousand  long  tons  of  pig  tin  in  ac- 
cordance virith  the  plan  of  disposal  published 
by  General  Services  Administration  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  March  27.  1964  (29  F.R. 
3838). 


DISPOSAL  OF  A  QUANTITY  OF  PIG 
TIN  FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  a  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Greneral  Services.  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  would  grant  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  disposal  of  approximately 
98.000  long  tons  of  pig  tin  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

This  amoimt  of  pig  tin  is  in  excess  of 
the  current  stockpile  objective  for  pig 
tin  and  authority  for  this  disposal  was 
requested  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  in  a  letter  dated  March  20. 
1964.  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  77)  approving  the  disposal  from  the 
national  stockpile  of  a  quantity  of  pig 
tin  under  regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Symington,  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approves,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling   Act    (63   Stat.   811.   as   amended;    50 


AMENDMENT   OF   ATOMIC   ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bUl  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the 
table  for  5  days  so  that  those  who  may 
wish  to  cosponsor  the  bill  may  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  (S.  2720)  to  amend  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  further  waiver  of  fuel  use 
charges  and  to  establish  a  minimum 
charge  for  leasing  atomic  fuel  to  pro- 
ducers of  power  for  sale,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in 
a  time  of  tremendous  change.  At  no 
time  In  history  has  it  been  so  true,  and 
nowhere  is  it  more  evident  than  in  the 
field  of  science.  Axioms  and  truisms  of 
yesterday  are  not  even  accepted  today. 
Concepts  held  for  centuries  give  way  to 
new  knowledge  as  we  peer  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  atom,  fling 
missiles  into  outer  space,  create  marvels 
of  new  materials  from  the  most  unlikely 
beginnings  and  other  wonders. 

We  must  hope  and  believe  that  these 
modem-day  miracles  must  ultimately 
prove  a  boon  to  mankind.  Surely  they 
will.  But  we  must  also  see  that  they  are 
used  and  developed  wisely,  that  we  do  not 
create  just  for  creation's  sake  if  in  doing 
so  we  cause  actual  harm  to  our  people. 
We  must  call  on  science  to  provide  for 
our  growing  and  developing  needs  in  an 
orderly  manner,  but  not  to  disrupt  and 
set  back  our  economy  unnecessarily 
merely  In  support  of  change  for  change's 
sake. 

We  stand  at  a  crossroads  of  such  a  de- 
cision today  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  atomic  power  to  produce  electricity. 
I  believe  no  one  doubts  that  eventually 
atomic  power  will  prove  one  of  the  great 
peacetime  blessings  of  all  time,  not  only 
to  America  but  also  to  the  world. 

Our  modem  industrial  civilization, 
and  the  comforts  and  conveniences  It 
provides,  depend  on  vast  sources  of 
energy.  America  has  been  and  is  blessed 
with  one  of  the  world's  great  storehouses 
of  fossil  fuels,  and  these  have  made  pos- 
sible our  achieving  the  greatest  standard 
of  living  and  the  most  powerful  in- 
dustrial society  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

These  great  treasure  troves  of  oil  and 
gas  and  coal  have  amply  supplied  our 
needs  for  200  years,  and  we  still  have  re- 
serves—particularly of  coal— sufficient  to 
provide  for  our  growing  electrical  needs 
for  many  generations  to  come. 

Some  distant  day.  however,  even  the 
hundreds   of   billions   of   tons   of   coal 
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America  possesses  will  begin  to  nin  out. 
and  when  that  time  comes  our  chUdrensI 
children  wiU  need  a  new  source  of  energy 
and  power.  Prom  what  we  know  now 
it  seems  likely  that  the  fission  of 
Plutonium  and  uranium  233.  produced 
from  our  native  reserves  of  uramum.  and 
of  thorium  in  breeder  reactore.  or  the 
fusion  of  hydrogen  from  the  inex- 
haustible sources  in  the  sea.  will  provide 
the  power.  ^.  .       .    ,„ 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  do 
what  is  necessary  and  proper  to  achieve 
an  orderly  development  of  our  skills  and 
techniques  to  make  this  nuclear  energy 
available  in  a  form  that  promises  a  real 
and  lasting  contribution  to  such  future 
energy  needs  when  it  is  finally  required 
We  in  the  Congress  recognized  thii 
responsibUtiy    when,    following    Worlc 
War  11  after  the  atom  had  proved  it; 
awesome  power  as  a  destructive  weapor, 
we    approved    multimillion    dollar    ex- 
penditures  to  see  if  its  new  and  fascinat- 
ing energy  potentials  could  be  hamessej 
for  practical  power  to  aid— rather  that 
destroy— mankind.  ^  „„« 

At  that  time  we  were  all  bemused  anjl 
even  swept  away  by  the  seeming  glamou^ 
of  a  miraculous  new  and  apparently  un[- 
bounded  source  of  energy.    We  were  toM 
that  out  of  tiny  particles  of  matter^ 
small  that  millions  could  sit  on  the  poiijt 
of  a  needle  and  not  be  visible  to  tl^e 
naked  eye  would  come  such  tremendous 
forces  as  to  provide  energy  to  repla<Je 
almost  all  the  work  tasks  of  man— arid 
at  virtually  no  cost.    We  were  pamt^d 
pictures  of  a  new  civilization,  the  end  tf 
most   physical  labor,  deserts  bloomii^g 
and  bearing  flowers  and  food  grains  from 
water  pumped  hundreds  of  miles  at  prac- 
tically no  cost.    In  short,  we  invested  In 
a  potential  power  source  that  would  have 
been  completely  revolutionary,  if  it  hi 
proved  true.    We  invested  heavily  in  tnis 
dream,  and  we  continue  to  do  so, 
though  the  mirage  of  practically  me 
less  power  in  our  lifetime  has  long  "^ 
faded  away.  i 

Since   Congress   created   the   Atonic 
Energy  Commission  in  1946,  it  has  spejnt 
about  $1.5  billion  dollars  to  bring  ii|to 
being  a  new  source  of  electric  power, 
is  continuing  to  spend  public  money 
a  rate  of  some  $200  million  per  year 

Eighteen  years  later,  it  is  certainly  c  ur 
responsibility  as  Members  of  Congress, 
and  as  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people  of  America  who  direct  the  Ex- 
penditures of  their  Federal  Ux  moriey. 
to  assess  what  they  have  received  frbm 
their  financial  contributions  to  tjhis 
dream.  , 

The  answer  is:  Not  very  much.    Ac:u 
ally,  up  to  this  point,  not  anything  at 
all. 

After  18  years  the  glamour  of  atomic 
power  has  worn  off.  and  we  recognize 
that  electricity  made  from  the  fisfion 
of  uranium  235  and  thorium  is  just    ^" 
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same  as  electricity  made  from  burring 
coal,  oil  or  gas.  Each  is  simply  a  uel 
to  create  heat  which  in  turn  makes 
steam  to  turn  turbines.  The  only  ques- 
tion then  is:  Which  method  of  produising 
the  steam  is  cheaper? 
Coal  is  not  only  the  traditional  fuel 


steam  generation  of  electricity,  but  is 
also  the  most  widely  used  today.   In  1  »''^ 


coal  provides  the  fuel  for  76  percent  of 
all  steam- generated  power  in  the  Unitea 
States.     Thus,  coal  also  serves  as  the 
bellwether  of  steam-electric  generatirig 
fuel  costs.     Other  fuels  are  used  only 
if  they  can  undersell  coal.    In  the  case 
of  natural  gas,  this  occurs  when  pipe- 
lines or  distributors  decide  it  is  worth- 
while to  maintain  or  build  up  a  load  level 
in  their  transmission  facilities  by  dump- 
ing excess  capacity  at  cutrate  prices  for 
steam  boiler  use.    Residual  oil  for  boiler 
fuel  on  the  east  coast,  of  course,  can  be 
imported  at  practically  no  cost  because 
of  its  cheap  value  at  point  of  origin, 
and  sold  at  any  price  necessary  to  under- 
cut coal. 

So  coal,  which  is  by  far  our  most  im- 
portant native  fuel  for  electric  energy 
production,  is  the  measure  by  which  all 
competitive  fuels  are  judged  and  chosen. 
Up  to  today,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
not  been  one  single  kilowatt-hour  of  elec- 
tricity produced  from  atomic  reactors 
for  sale  to  American  consumers  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  it  could  have  been 
produced  from  our  tremendous  native 
reserves  of  coal. 

This  is  a  rather  startling  fact  to  con- 
template when  we  realize  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  coal  reserves  suffi- 
cient  for   many,    many    decades,    even 
though  the  demand  for  electricity  con- 
tinues to  double  every  10  years.  Congress 
is  continuing  to  spend  $200  million  a  year 
to  subsidize  the  development  of  a  com- 
mercial atomic  electric  power  industry 
which,  its  supporters  believe,  may  shortly 
be  able  to  equal  in  cost  power  generated 
from  coal.    I  should  reemphasize  those 
words  "may  shortly  be  able  to  equal  in 
cost."    For  that,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  inconsistent  and  in- 
defensible position  we  are  guilty  of  main- 
taining. 

I  dislike  to  offer  a  lot  of  confusing 
figures,  but  let  me  just  include  one  or  two 
which  are  pertinent  to  my  point. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  Jersey  Central 
Power  Co.  announced  that  it  had  signed 
a   contract  with   the   General   Electric 
Corp.  for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  just  north  of  Atlantic  City 
which  would  cost  $68  million,  and  would 
eventually  have  a  capacity  of  more  than 
600,000   kilowatts   of   power.     The   two 
firms  estimated  that  when  this  plant  is 
fully  operating  at  peak  capacity,  it  will 
generate  electricity  at  a  plant  operating 
cost  of  less  than  4  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour.     Whether  this  low  cost  for  pro- 
ducing electricity  v  ill  actually  be  realized 
by  this  plant,  only  the  future  will  tell, 
but  if  it  is.  it  will  be  lower  than  the  cost 
of  producing  electric  power  from  coal  in 
about  half  the  United  States.    It  would 
not  mean  a  substantial  savings  to  the  in- 
dividual   user    of    electricity,    however. 
Today,   the    average   electric   customer 
uses  about  4,500  kilowatt  hours  per  year, 
so  that  a  reduction  of  plant  operating 
costs  of  one  mill  only  means  a  cost  re- 
duction per  customer  of  about  $4.50  per 

year. 

However,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
if  we  continue  to  subsidize  converter 
plants  to  the  point  where  they  can  pro- 
duce electricity  cheaper  than  that  gen- 
erated from  coal— even  by  a  mill  or  two— 
we  can  expect  much  of  the  vast  utility 


for 
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growth  market  for  coal  to  be  wiped  out. 
And  that,  Mr.  President,  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  economy  of  many  States  of 
our  Nation,  including  my  own,  which  has 
tremendous  coal  reserves,  and  to  the 
prospects  of  reviving  a  great  coal  indus- 
try employing  hundreds  of  people  as  the 
electric  power  demands  of  the  West  ex- 
pand m  the  next  several  decades. 

Under  present  mining  technology,  the 
production  of  each  million  tons  of  coal 
provides  jobs,  on  the  average,  for  about 
400  mine  employees,  and  the  railroads 
offer  employment  for  another  200  to 
transport  it.  The  Jersey  Central  plant 
I  have  mentioned  will  eventually  have 
a  capacity  of  620.000  kilowatts  of  power 
and  if  operated  at  80  percent  of  capac- 
ity—as its  builders  anticipate— it  will  re- 
place a  market  for  about  1,500.000  tons  of 
coal  a  year,  and  take  away  900  potential 
jobs  from  the  Appalachian  area. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jersey  Central  peo- 
ple say  they  are  not  asking  for  construc- 
tion subsidies,  and  thus  there  can  be  no 
criticism  of  their  willingness  to  risk  the 
capital  required  in  such  a  private  enter- 
prise venture.  Even  though  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  $1,500  million  to  develop 
the  technology  and  know-how  to  the 
point  where  private  enterprise  can  now 
take  it  up.  we  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
utilities  which  are  willing  to  risk  their 
own  capital  to  build  these  plants  from 

now  on.  ^         . 

However,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  not  satisfied  with  that.  It  is  seek- 
ing to  encourage  further  development 
and  experimentation  work  in  converter 
reactor  concepts  under  additional  mil- 
lions of  Government  subsidy.  I  believe 
this  is  wrong,  and  emphatically  not  in 
the  best  national  interest. 

What  is  not  generally  understood  is 
that  the  plants  now  being  built  or  op- 
erating, and  even  those  which  the  AEC 
is  now  attempting  to  persuade  utilities 
to  build  under  a  subsidy  arrangement, 
are  all  the  so-called  converter  reactors. 
That  means  that  they  produce  heat 
through  the  consumption  of  uramum 
235  in  the  process  producing  some  Plu- 
tonium, but  less  in  heat  value  than  is 
consumed.  In  other  words,  converter 
reactors  are  net  consumers  of  fissionable 

material.  ^.      ^         t  ♦v,^ 

Dr.  Frank  Pittman,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Reactor  Development  of  the 
AEC,  is  the  authority  for  the  statement 
that  if  we  continue  to  consume  our  fis- 
sionable material— that  is,  U"  — m 
converting  reactors,  the  nuclear  reserves 
of  this  country  "cannot  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  our  long-range  energy 

pictvu*e." 

On  the  other  hand,  scientists  believe 
that  eventually  they  will  develop  what  is 
termed  the  "breeder  reactor,"  which  pro- 
duces more  fissionable  byproducts  than 
it  consumes.  If  this  ever  take  place, 
certainly  the  atomic  power  will  make  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  our  long- 
range  energy  needs.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  would  be  foolish  to  continue 
to  encourage  the  production  of  power 
from  inefficient  converter  nuclear  reac- 
tors at  the  expense  of  consuming  our 
limited  reserves  of  fissionable  material. 

I  understand  that  legislation  will  be 
introduced  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
further  expenditure  of  Government  sub- 
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sidles  for  any  converter  reactor,  xmless 
there  is  a  clear  finding  by  the  AEC  that 
such  a  converter  concept  will  make  a 
direct  and  important  contribution  to  the 
development  of  fast  breeder  reactors. 
Other  legislation  has  been  introduced 
which  I  am  cosponsoring,  to  provide 
that  future  privately  owned  commercial 
nuclear  power  plants  must  also  own  their 
own  fuel,  rather  than  leasing  it  from  the 
Government.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
both  these  measures. 

The  most  important,  in  terms  of  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  of  the  subsidies  which 
we  have  been  paying  to  develop  converter 
reactors  is  the  provision  of  the  present 
law  which  permits  the  AEC  to  waive  use 
charges  on  Government-owned  special 
nuclear  fuel  for  the  first  5  years  and  then 
to  lease  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  life 
of  the  plant  at  a  very  low  charge.  Under 
this  authority,  the  AEC  has  established 
an  inventory  carrying  charge  of  4%  per- 
cent, compared  to  the  10-  to  12-percent 
charge  which  would  be  a  more  normal 
cost  of  money"  for  inventory  carrying 
charges  to  investor  owned  utilities  op- 
erating conventional  plants. 

Until  Congress  can  take  action  to  make 
private  ownership  of  nuclear  fuel  manda- 
tory, and  to  eliminate  entirely  subsidies 
for  converter  concept  reactors,  it  should 
immediately  move  to  wipe  out  the  tre- 
mendous fuel  cost  advantage  provided 
by  the  waiver  of  fuel  use  and  the  low 
inventory  carrying  charge  to  nuclear 
plants. 

To  this  end,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
to  eliminate  further  waiver  of  fuel  use 
charge  and  to  establish  a  minimum 
charge  for  leasing  atomic  fuel  to  pro- 
ducers of  E>ower  for  sale.  The  amend- 
ment, of  course,  would  not  apply  to  com- 
mitments entered  into  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  utilities  prior  to  its  enactment. 
It  would,  however,  prevent  the  AEC  from 
entering  into  future  contracts  which 
would  provide  this  advantage  to  power 
plants  using  nuclear  fuel  over  those  using 
coal  or  other  conventional  fuels. 

We  have  no  need  for  nuclear  energy 
to  supplement  electric  power  from  con- 
ventional sources  today  and  will  not  have 
for  many  years  in  the  future.  If  we 
continue  the  Government's  program  of 
encouraging  the  contribution  of  such  in- 
efficient converter  powerplants  by  large 
Goverrmient  subsidies,  we  not  only  will 
threaten  disaster  to  the  great  part  of 
our  economy  dependent  on  coal  produc- 
tion and  transportation,  but  will  waste- 
fully  use  up  the  supply  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial which  could  be  of  such  inestimable 
value  to  our  children's  children  in  future 
generations. 

I  respectfully  vu-ge  the  support  of  all 
Senators  for  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  and  which  would  reduce, 
at  least  in  substantial  part,  these  unjusti- 
fied and  unwise  subsidies. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  ALL  CASES  OF 
CRIMINAL  CONTEMPT  IN  THE 
STATES  COURTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
sixth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion provides,  and  I  quote : 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 


trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  made  exception  to  the 
explicit  words  of  the  sixth  amendment 
which  prescribes: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shaU  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
conunitted. 

How  such  confusion  can  arise.  I  can- 
not explain.  This  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  President,  provides  for  a 
jury  trial  in  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
and  no  exceptions  are  made.  A  prose- 
cution for  criminal  contempt  is  a  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

By  virtue  of  the  enabling  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  Congress  has  the  right  to 
pass  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  my  own  opinion,  the  manda- 
tory jury  trial  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions provided  for  in  the  sixth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  is  self -execut- 
ing, or  at  least,  it  should  be  self -execut- 
ing. Since  the  Court  has  not  seen  fit  to 
view  the  sixth  amendment  as  self-exe- 
cuting, the  Congress  should  correct  the 
Court's  variance.  I,  therefore,  propose 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  law  which 
simply  provides: 

In  any  prosecution  for  criminal  contempt 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  ac- 
cused shall  upon  request  be  accorded  a  trial 
by  Jury. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Tuesday,  April  7,  contained  an 
editorial  on  the  decision  of  the  Court  in 
the  Bamett -Johnson  case  which  points 
out  that  no  judge  should  have  the  power 
to  charge  a  man  with  a  crime,  prosecute 
him  for  it,  conduct  his  trial,  find  him 
guilty,  and  then  sentence  him.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  en- 
titled "Too  Much  Power"  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  editorial  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2722)  to  provide  for  a  jury 
trial  in  all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  in 
the  U.S.  courts,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond is  as  follows : 

Too  Much  Power 

Doubtless  there  Is  a  certain  Irony  in  the 
fact  that  It  was  the  Uberal  members  who 
would  have  had  the  Supreme  Court  rule  In 
favor  of  Ross  Barnett  and  Paul  B.  Johnson 
In  their  Mississippi  criminal  contempt  case. 
But  there  surely  Is  no  basis  for  surprise. 


The  liberal  wing,  and  especially  Justice 
Black,  has  long  urged  that  a  crime  Is  a 
crime,  and  that  no  amount  of  legal  hair- 
splitting can  Jvistlfy  the  denial  of  a  Jury 
trial  In  a  criminal  case.  Eventually,  we 
believe,  this  view  will  prevail. 

Justice  Clark,  writing  the  majority  opin- 
ion, split  the  Judicial  hairs  exceedingly  fine. 
He  argued  that  the  courts  In  contempt  mat- 
ters have  the  power  to  proceed  summarily 
unless  this  is  "specifically  precluded  by  stat- 
ute." This  Is  too  much  power  for  any  court 
to  have  In  a  criminal  case,  and  the  Justices. 
In  fact,  differed  as  to  whether  there  Is  such 
a  statute  now  In  force.  If  there  Isn't,  there 
ought  to  be. 

Justice  Clark  also  seemed  to  have  mis- 
givings when  he  Indicated  In  a  footnote  that 
a  severe  penalty  should  not  be  Inxposed  If 
the  Governor  and  former  Governor  are  con- 
victed without  a  Jury  trial.  To  us,  how- 
ever, this  seems  merely  to  beg  the  question. 
Justice  Black  stated  the  Issue  in  the 
strongest  terms.  "I  think,"  he  declared, 
"that  In  denying  a  Jury  trial  here  the  Court 
files  In  the  face"  of  the  Constitution.  For 
a  Judge  to  have  power  to  deny  a  Jury  trial, 
he  went  on,  "means  that  one  person  has 
concentrated  In  himself  the  power  to  charge 
a  man  with  a  crime,  prosecute  him  for  It, 
conduct  his  trial,  and  then  find  him  guilty. 
I  do  not  agree  that  any  such  Inherent  power 
exists." 

The  other  dissenters  were  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  Justices  Goldberg  and  Douglas. 
When  the  Court  considered  this  same  ques- 
tion In  1958,  two  Communists  were  denied 
a  Jury  trial  for  criminal  contempt.  On  that 
occasion  the  Court  also  divided  5  to  4.  At 
that  time,  however.  Justice  Brennan,  In  a 
concurring  opinion.  Joined  the  dissenters. 
This  time  he  sided  with  the  majority,  doubt- 
less because  of  differences  In  the  two  cases 
which  he  thought  were  controlling.  On  some 
other  occasion  he  may  cast  his  vote  with  yes- 
terday's dissenters,  thereby  making  a  major- 
ity for  the  Jury  trial  advocates. 

We  hope  so.  For,  as  Justice  Black  has  said, 
the  Idea  that  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offenses  such  as  criminal  contempt  are  not 
charged  with  "crimes"  Is  a  "Judicial  fiction." 
Of  course  they  are  charged  with  crimes,  and 
to  argue,  as  some  do,  that  the  defendants  in 
this  case  should  be  denied  a  Jury  trial  be- 
cause a  Mississippi  Jury  might  not  convict 
them  strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  constitu- 
tional safeguards.  If  this  Is  a  valid  argument 
in  the  Barnett-Johnson  case,  then  it  follows 
that  Jxiry  trials  should  be  denied  In  all 
criminal  prosecutions  where  the  prosecutor 
or  judge  doesn't  trust  the  Jury  system.  W© 
do  not  believe  anyone  would  advance  such 
a  monstrous  proposition. 

But  the  situation,  as  a  result  of  the  Court's 
ruling.  Is  bad  enough  as  It  stands.  And  we 
agree  with  Justice  Black  that  "It  Is  high 
time  •  •  •  to  wipe  out  root  and  branch  the 
Judge-Invented  and  Judge-maintained  notion 
that  Judges  can  try  criminal  contempt  cases 
without  a  Jviry.  It  will  be  a  fine  day  for  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Individuals  la 
this  country  when  that  at  last  Is  done." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963— AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENT  NO.  477) 
Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote*  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and   public    education,   to   extend   the 
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Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevenjt 
dlsXSation  in  federally  assi^ed  pro^ 
CTWr  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
S' E^iployment  Opportunity  an^ 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
""b™    2719.  RELATING  TO  EARTH- 
QUAKE  INSURANCE  IN  ALASKA 
Mr     ANDERSON.     Mr.    President.    I 
would  Uke  to  announce  for  the  inforrn^- 
Uon  of  the  senate  that  the  Comnnttje 
on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  sitting  ^ 
a  Special  Committee  of  the  Whole  (^ 
Alaska,  has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  nett 
Tuesday.  April  14.  at  9  a.m.  i^ '^<5>^  ^m 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  S.  2719.  a 
bUl  introduced  by  Chairman  Jackson  and 
others  to  provide  for  earthquake  insur- 
ance in  Alaska.  .    .    ,  ^^  k. 
Senator  Jackson  has  appointed  me  to 
chair    the    Special    Committee    of    tfie 
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Whole  on  Alaska,  and  this  announcement 
Is  made  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  those 
Senators  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  this  legislation  to  present  their  views 
to  the  committee. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE-EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  Uie 
speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1951)  for  the  reUef  of 
George  Elias  NeJame  (Noujaim) .  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.      ^^^^^^___^ 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

TOMORROW 
Mr    HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President    If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 


fore the  Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 

tomorrow.  ^   /„+ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ana  lat 
11  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow. 
Friday.  April  10.  1964.  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  9  (legislative  day  of 
March  30).  1964: 

GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    DiSTHICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Walter  N.  Tobriner.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  unUl 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  qualified. 


XTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

0»    MASSACHtJSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday,  April  9. 1964 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ojice 
again  the  Third  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional District  has  been  signally  honored 
by  the  Washington  Cherry  Blosaom 
Festival  by  the  designation  of  one  ot  its 
high  school  bands  for  participaUon  in 
the  1964  festival.  I 

Not  long  ago  the  outstanding  Fitfch- 
burg  High  School  band  gained  this  Ivgh 
recognition  and  I  am  pleased  to  bifing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  another  high  school  b^nd 
from  my  district  has  been  chosen  for  |;hls 

^^^°yelr  the  84-member  Uttl^ton 
High  School  Band,  led  by  eight  major- 
ettes and  a  four-man  color  guard,  is  rep- 
resenting Massachusetts  at  the  Chprry 
Blossom  fesUviUes  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  this  talented 
musical  organizaUon  for  being  sel^ted 
for  this  great  distinction  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  band  members  for  the , new 
honors  they  have  brought  to  their  State, 
their  community,  and  their  school. 

As  the  official  Massachusetts  Oand, 
the  Uttleton  musical  group  Is  participat- 
ing In  many  of  the  Cherry  Blossom  activ- 
SIs  during  their  stay  in  Washinpton 
from  April  10  to  12.  including  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  Parade  of  Princesses  on 
Saturday.  .       , 

While  members  of  the  Littleton  band 
have  Uttle  free  time  during  their  st^y  m 
the  Capital,  it  has  been  possible  iot  me 
to  arrange  a  special  guided  tour  o£^  the 
White  House  for  the  group  on  Friday 
morning.  In  addition  through  the  eixcel- 
lent  cooperaUon  of  officials  of  the  Fed- 


eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  group 
will  be  given  a  guided  tour  of  FBI  head- 
quarters early  Friday  afternoon 

Littleton  and  Massachusetts  should  be 
proud  of  this  wonderful  musical  group 
which  has  already  won  acclaim  through- 
out central  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
50  or  more  bands  from  across  the  coun- 
try selected  for  Participation  m  the  fes- 
tival this  year.  Littleton  with  its  5.800 
population  is  one  of  the  smallest  com- 
munities in  the  Nation  to  be  so  honored 
by  the  festival.  ^  ,     ,^. 

Wearing  navy  blue  military-style  uni- 
forms, festooned  with  gold  braiding,  the 
Littleton  unit  makes  a  smart  and  hand- 
some appearance  wherever  it  appears 
For  the  festival  parade,  the  group  will 
lead  the  open  car  bearing  the  Massachu- 
setts cherry  blossom  princess.  Miss  Joan 
Rooks,  the  daughter  of  Col.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Rooks. 

Last  December  immediately  after  the 
invitation  to  the  festival,  the  townspeople 
of  Littleton  joined  wholeheartedly  in  a 
communitywide  fund-raising  effort  for 
the  some  $10,000  in  funds  required  for 
the  trip  to  Washington.  Old-fashioned 
New  England  bean  suppers,  the  sale  oi 
car  bumper  strips  and  chocolate  bars 
raffles  on  braided  rugs,  and  a  variety  of 
social  affairs  have  helped  to  raise  these 

funds. 

The  band's  eight  majorettes  are  wear- 
ing special  new  uniforms  specially  made 
for  the  Washington  trip  by  a  froup  of 
Littleton  mothers.  In  addition,  the 
American  Legion  Post  of  Littleton  has 
contributed  flags  and  chrome-plated 
rifles  for  the  color  guard. 

The  Littleton  band  is  under  the  able 
direction  of  School  Music  Director  John 
Walker,  who  has  a  staff  of  three  to  as- 
sist him.  Musical  instruction  is  started 
in  the  fourth  grade  at  Littleton  and 
this  early  training  insures  a  good  selec- 
tion of  capable  students  for  the  band  by 
the    time    the    youngsters    reach    high 

^^TTie  Littleton  High  School  Band  brings 
new  laurels  to  the   town  of  Littleton 


through  its  participation  in  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  of  1964.  I  take  prUie  in 
hailing  and  saluting  this  superb  musical 
organization  for  its  past  achievements 
and  extend  best  wishes  for  its  continued 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 


A  Tribute  to  Dr.  H.  Claude  Hudson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OT    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1964 
Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  brief  bio- 
graphical  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  H.  Claude  Hud- 
son •  No  history  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  California  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  his  name. 

During  his  10-year  service  as  ttie  pres- 
ident of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  his  leadership 
provided  an  impetus  that  made  itseii 
felt  throughout  the  Nation.  His  unwa- 
vering devotion  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  continues  today  as  an  umpir- 
ing example  to  all  of  us  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  citizens.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  community  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 

^"^"biographical  sketch  of  H.  Claude 
Hudson  is  the  story  of  a  Louisiana  share- 
cropper's son's  rise  to  the  presidency  oi 
a  $44  million  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, a  successful  dental  practice  and  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  civil  rights 

^  He  was  bom  in  Marksville.  La.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas.    He  attended  WUey  Univer- 


sity in  Marshall.  Tex.,  prior  to  entering 
the  Howard  University  School  of  Dentist- 
ry in  Washington,  D.C.  He  graduated 
from  Howard  University  in  1913  with  the 
degree  of  D.D'.S..  and  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  from  1913  to  1923 
in  Shreveport.  La.  Dr.  Hudson  then 
moved  his  family  and  practice  to  Los 
Angeles  and  is  still  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  is  the  father  of  six  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom  gave  his  life  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  during  the  World  War 
n  Normandy  invasion. 

Dr.  Hudson  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Shreveport.  La.,  branch  of 
the  NAACP  in  1921  and  served  until  his 
departure  for  Los  Angeles.  Less  than  a 
year  after  arriving  in  Los  Angeles,  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  NAACP  and  served 
10  consecutive  years.  IXiring  his  term  of 
office,  he  developed  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  into  the  largest  and  most  effec- 
tive in  the  Nation.  Since  1934.  Dr.  Hud- 
son has  served  the  local  branch  as  either 
vice  president  or  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  board. 

In  1950.  he  was  elected  to  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  the  NAACP.  has 
served  continuously  since  that  date,  and 
Is  presently  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  national  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

In  1927.  Dr.  Hudson  enrolled  in  the 
Loyola  University  School  of  Law  and 
was  awarded  the  LL3.  degree  in  1931. 
His  interest  in  the  study  of  law  was  to 
better  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  NAACP  during  his  tenure  as 
president. 

He  Is  the  president  of  Broadway  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  an  institution  with  assets  in  ex- 
cess of  $44  million.  When  Dr.  Hudson 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1949,  the  association  had  assets  of 
less  than  $3  million. 

In  1962,  at  Charter  Day  exercises.  Dr. 
Hudson  received  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  from  his  alma  mater, 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
In  1963,  he  was  given  a  distinguished 
citizens  award  from  the  county  confer- 
ence on  community  relations. 

Dr.  Hudson  is  a  trustee  of  the  Wesley 
Methodist  Church  and  Is  a  member  of 
and  active  in  many  social,  professional, 
and  human  relations  organizations. 


MacArdinr:  Epic  of  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MA8SACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ca- 
reer of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  is  an  epic  of  history;  his 
passing  a  great  national  and  world  loss 
that  has  brought  profound  sadness  to 
people  everywhere. 

This  great  military  leader,  probably 
the  greatest  of  our  times,  was  superbly 


equipped  for  the  critical  tasks  commit- 
ted to  him  during  his  long,  faithful,  out- 
standing service  as  high-ranking  officer 
of  the  American  Army. 

Of  brilliant  mental  capacities  and 
preeminent  intellectual  attainments. 
leader  of  his  class,  and  inspiring  leader 
all  his  life,  one  can  speak  of  him  only  in 
superlative  terms. 

"Duty,  honor,  country,"  the  motto  of 
his  beloved  West  Point,  found  in  him 
from  early  days  until  his  last  breath  an 
adherent  of  imdevlating  loyalty. 

Courage  of  most  exalted  form  perme- 
ated every  cell  of  his  body. 

Belief  in  God,  and  firm,  unyielding 
faith  In  his  Maker,  his  country,  and  his 
own  power  to  fulflU  his  noblest  destiny 
marked  his  thought  and  action  as  he 
measured  up  so  conspicuously  to  a  suc- 
cession of  desperate  challenges  on  sea, 
land,  and  In  the  air,  in  war  and  peace, 
in  the  military,  in  goverrunent.  and 
diplomacy  that  profoundly  Influenced 
for  the  good  the  security  of  the  country 
and  the  free  world  and  the  well-being 
of  the  human  race. 

By  common  consensus,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  was  one  of  the  greatest  military 
leaders  of  history.  Yet.  he  was  not  al- 
ways a  prophet  In  the  eyes  of  his  own 
Government. 

The  sad  part  of  his  career  is  that  his 
discerning  judgments  and  counsel  which 
were  shared  abundantly  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  other  military  experts  in  the 
Nation  were  not  accepted.  If  they  had 
been  followed,  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory in  the  Far  East  and  many  other 
world  areas  would  have  been  changed 
for  the  better. 

For  who  among  us  in  our  official  life 
was  better  qualified  by  virtue  of  long  In- 
terest, study,  and  experience  in  Asian 
affairs,  by  virtue  of  his  deep  imderstand- 
Ing  of  conditions  and  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  to  counsel  and  act  in  the 
furtherance  of  a  sound,  constructive, 
safe  American  Asian  policy,  predicated 
on  conclusive  victory  and  the  primary 
Interests  of  our  country  and  the  free 
world,  than  this  great  American  soldier, 
diplomat,  and  Government  administra- 
tor. 

To  reinforce  the  doctrine  that  "there 
is  no  substitute  for  victory."  and  the 
truism  that  American  boys  should  never 
have  to  fight  a  deadly  enemy  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  would 
have  been  a  glorious  exploit  for  this  Na- 
tion which  the  great  MacArthur  could 
and  would  have  used,  always  mindful  of 
the  men  of  his  conmiand.  to  win  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  world  communism,  to 
stabilize  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  and 
contain  the  Marxist  conspiracy  In  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  great  man  who,  with  our  Joint 
Chiefs,  so  strongly  sponsored  and  ex- 
emplified the  cause  of  victory  has  now 
gone  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Let  us  hail  and  salute  the  great  Mac- 
Arthur  epic  of  history. 

Let  us  dwell  upon  his  unsullied,  stain- 
less patriotism,  love  of  God  and  country, 
his  bitter  sacrifices  for  his  cause  and  his 
faith,  his  glorious  career  which  makes 
him  stand  out  in  history  as  a  great  mili- 
tary strategist  and  resourceful,  intrepid 
leader  of  arms  and  men. 


Let  us  honor  his  memory  as  he  hon- 
ored our  country. 

In  our  profound  gratitude  let  us  al- 
ways exalt  and  hold  dear  to  us  the  pre- 
cious truths  by  which  he  lived  and 
served. 

Long  will  the  people  of  this  Nation 
remain  grateful  to  this  great  American 
leader.  And  long  will  our  Nation,  the 
free  world,  and  all  striving  to  be  free  be 
inspired  by  his  faith,  his  courage,  and 
his  unselfish,  noble  service  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  security  and  liberty. 

To  gracious,  devoted  Mrs.  MacArthur, 
her  fine  son,  and  family,  I  tender  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  for  their  Irreparable 
loss.  May  the  good  Lord  comfort  and 
sustain  them  in  their  deep  sorrow,  and 
give  their  dear  loved  one,  our  Immortal 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  eternal  rest  and  peace  in  his 
heavenly  home. 

Hold  high  the  gleaming  banner  of  his 
faith.  Keep  In  our  hearts  the  glory  of 
his  deeds  and  the  high  purpose  of  his 
supreme  dedication. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9, 1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
Week  is  observed  from  April  5  through 
April  11,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  organization 
which  prepares  our  young  women  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

The  membership  of  more  than  one- 
half  million  is  drawn  from  those  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  who  are 
studying  home  economics  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  United 
States.  The  national  organization  is 
composed  of  chartered  State  associations 
which  are  made  up  of  local  chapters. 
Kentucky  was  the  first  State  to  charter 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America. 
Cosponsors  are  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association. 

I  am  proud  of  the  local  chapters,  in 
the  Second  District  of  Kentucky.  They 
conduct  programs  that  give  the  home- 
making  student  training  and  experience 
in  home  management,  child  care,  fsunily 
relations,  and  community  service. 
Through  their  participation  In  civic 
projects,  they  demonstrate  their  sense  of 
good  citizenship  and  become  highly 
valuable  members  of  the  commxinity. 
Assisting  and  guiding  their  endeavors  are 
the  home  economics  teachers  who  devote 
the  extra  hours  that  have  made  this  a 
vital  organization. 

To  attain  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  goal  of  helping  individuals  im- 
prove personal,  family,  and  commimlty 
living,  the  national  projects  for  the  pe- 
riod 1962-65  are:   First,  you  and  your 


CON< 


X      .1     fr^^r^fi       ard«?    Their  Shanties  are  bordered  within 
second,  focus  on  family  friend-     ards^  ,™'Jrthe  same  type  of  dwelling. 
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IhiP^^'hi'rd^  marriage  calls  for  prepara 
tfon-  fourth,  stay  in  school;  flfUi.  action 
for  Citizenship.    An  example  of  a  pro  - 
e^t  in  action  is  the  stay-in-school  proj- 
St     Using  slogans  such  as  "Diplomas 
open  Doors-Stay  in  School."  "propouts 
Are  Leftouts-«tay  in  School,    and    If 
You  Dont Learn.  You  Won't  Earn— Stay 
in  School."  they  encourage  their  school 
friends  to  graduate.     They  assist  poten. 
tial   dropouts  by   tutoring  jn   problem 
subjects     advising    on    workable    studs 
habits,  and  sponsoring  financial  assist- 
ance when  needed.    The  limitless  poss  ■ 
biUties  of  each  of  these  projects  reveal , 
the  scope  and  depth  of  this  organizatior, 
which  so  ably  develops  mature.  skiUed. 
responsible  young  women. 

The  complex  nature  of  our  moder 
society  has.  of  course,  a  direct  effect  on 
the  American  housewife.    The  master, 
ing  of  household  skills,  rearing  of  chil- 
dren   and  the  continual  developmg  of 
herself  as  a  creative.  inteUigent  member 
of  society  are  challenges  for  which  she 
must  be  prepared.    And.  today   over  12 
million  women  are  assuming  the  duc.l 
responsibilities  of  homemaker  and  jot- 
holder     The    Future    Homemakers    cf 
America  recognizes  the  multiplicity  of 
roles  expected  of  women  today  and  helps 
prepare  them  for  their  responsibilities  1  o 
themselves,    their    families,    and    their 
communities.  v«,v„, 

The   invaluable   quality   of   a   homi- 
maker  is  her  ability  to  bring  love   har- 
mony, and  a  knowledge  of  God  to  tje 
family  unit.    Without  the  family  s  work- 
ing together  as  a  whole,  each  membfer 
respecting    the    distinctiveness    of    the 
othM^  the  child  would  never  appreciate 
the  value  of  cooperation  and  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others.    It  is  in  the 
home  that  the  child  is  exposed  to.  a^d 
adopts,  a  reverence  for  God,  and  a  deep 
understanding   of  America's  goals  atid 
purposes.     The  complex  role  of  honje- 
maker  is  vital  to  our  strength  as  a  ffee 
and  Christian  Nation.    Again.  I  sah>te 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
their  past  achievements  and  wish  thim 
continued  success  in  aU  of  their  future 
endeavors 
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Foreign  Aid— Operation  Ninos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9, 1964 
Mr   BARRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  man|  of 
the  social  problems  in  Latin  America  are 
staggering.    For  Instance,  it  is  the  lule. 
rather  than  the  exception,  that  thejna 
iority  of  the  population  of  Latin  Am^ica 
live  in  substandard  dwellings  that;  are 
overcrowded  and  ^^ithout  sanitary  facil- 
ities     Often  whole  families  Uve  in  .one 
room,  sharing  it  with  their  chickens,  pig- 
lets and  working  tools.    If  the  family  is 
fortunate,  they  have  a  meager  pWt  of 
ground  to  cultivate  which  would  be  bon- 
sidered  untillable  by  American  st^nd 


a  few  feet  by  the  same  type  of  dwelling, 
often  consisting  of  a  simple  thatched 
roof  and  walls  of  pressed  tin  cans,  palm 
leaves  or  cardboard.  Picture  a  hillside 
of  these  'houses"— either  in  a  remote  vil- 
lage or  a  plush  resort  city— and  it  is  a 
typical  Latin  American  scene  often  de- 
scribed as  'local  color"  by  the  American 
tourist. 

Picture  also  a  flock  of  half  naked  chil- 
dren who  consider  one  of  these  dweUings 
their  home  by  night,  for  they  only  can 
sleep  there.     Regardless  of  the  weather, 
their  daylight  hours  are  spent  on  a  hill- 
side playground  of  rock  and  dirt.    When 
evening  comes  the  children  take  over  the 
shelter,  sleeping  on  pallets  of  flat,  woven 
straw  while  the  adults  gossip  over  kero- 
sene lamps  on  the  ground  outside,  the 
smell  of  charcoal  and  cooking  oils  filling 
the  dank  night  air.    This  is  the  life  of 
the  Latin  peasant  and  their  ninos. 

If  youngsters  are  raised  in  squalor, 
with  inadequate  food  and  without  edu- 
cation, they  cannot  develop  strong  bodies 
and  clear  minds  necessary  for  a  luU  lif e. 
Instead  they  will  face  a  hostile  world  of 
frustration  and  disappointment.  As  the 
leaders  and  workers  of  tomorrow 
children  should,  and  do.  receive  special 
attention  in  our  aid  program. 

Two   American   assistance   programs, 
involving  both  private  and  public   co- 
operation, offer  hope  for  a  better  life 
to  the  children  of  Chile.    One  is  an  Al- 
liance for  Progress  housing  program— 
a  self-help  program  where  the  new  own- 
er does  most  of  the  construction  work, 
the   Alliance   furnishes   the   tools   and 
equipment,   and   the   Chilean   Govern- 
ment offers  technical  assistance  to  the 
new  owner-builder.    The  other  is  Op- 
eration   Ninos.    a    food-for-peace    pro- 
gram, in  which  our  surplus  food  helps  to 
feed    10   million   hungry   Latin   Amer- 
ican children. 

Well  illustrating  the  effective  assist- 
ance these  two  programs  are  giving  to 
underprivileged  Latin  American  chil- 
dren. Is  the  story  of  6 -year -old  Alicia 
Vilche.  a  dark-eyed,  black-haired  Chil- 
ean moppet  who  was  "ving  in  a  shanty 
town  one  room  shack  with  dirt  floor, 
void  of  windows,  heat,  electricity  or 
water.  ,     ...   , 

Two  years  ago,  Alicia  moved  with  her 
family  into  a  4.000-unit  housing  develop- 
ment called  San  Gregorio  on  the  outskirts 
of  Santiago,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Chilean  Government  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  In  line  with  the  self-help 
emphasis  of  the  program.  Alicia's  father, 
a  construction  worker,  built  his  own 
three-room  home  with  tools,  equipment^ 
and  building  materials  furnished  by  AID 
through  an  Alliance  for  Progress  loan 
of  $713,000  to  the  Chilean  Government 
Payments  on  the  $680  house  are  geared 
to  the  $18  per  month  salary  of  Senor 

Vilche. 

Last  year  Alicia  began  school  in  near- 
bv  San  Salvador  community  center 
which  is  operated  by  the  Church  World 
Service,  a  private  American  voluntary 
relief  organization.  Here  Alicia  first 
came  In  contact  with  Operation  Ninos^ 
Every  morning  Alicia  and  her  3-  and 
4-year-old  sisters  receive  a  hot  break- 
fast  at   the   community   center   which 


their  mother,  again  in  the  vein  of  self- 
help,  assists  in  preparing  as  a  volunteer 
member  of  the  commumty  centers 
mothers  club.  Because  the  Vilche  s  in- 
come is  so  small,  each  member  of  the 
family  also  receives  a  monthly  supple- 
S  of  5  pounds  of  food-for-peace 
flour   corn,  and  powdered  milk. 

Good  housing  and  food  has  left  an 
amazing  effect  on  Alicia.  Much  more 
attentive  in  class,  she  has  a  new  spirit 
and  enthusiasm.  Gone  are  the  haunt- 
ing memories  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
malnourishment  which  retarded  her  ear- 
Uer  development.  Now.  thanks  to 
American  loans  and  food  distributions. 
Xla  and  other  children  like  her  have 
hope  for  a  bright  future  in  which  they 
can  contribute  their  part  toward  build- 
ing a  modern  nation. 


19  6  J^ 
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Prayer  Ban  Must  Go 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9,  1964 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
see  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted 
States  striking  down  prayer  in  our 
schools  it  might  do  us  some  good  to  re- 
ran the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
my  dear  friend.  Miss  Estella  Marshall. 
18  Washington  Place.  Leominster.  Mass.. 
a  fine  God-fearing  American  woman,  has 
brought  to  my  attention.    They  are: 

we  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choicest 
bounties  of  heaven,  we  have  ^^^^  P^^^/^^^,^ 
these  many  years  in  peace  ^^^^^  prosperity 
we  have  grown  in  numbers,  wealth,  ana 
power  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  grown. 
^  But  we  have  forgotten  God.  We  have 
forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  pre^i^ed 
us  in  peace  and  multiplied  and  enriched  and 
strengthened  us;  and  we  have  vainly  imag- 
ined in  the  ueceltfulness  of  our  hearts,  that 
Lu  t'hSe  things  were  produced  by  some  su- 
perior wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own. 

intoxicated  with  unbroken  success  we  have 
become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  ^«^^ 
slty  of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too 
proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  us. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  comment 
that  we  have  been  a  God-worshippmg 
country,  yet  we  have  recognized  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  person  to  em- 
brace and  practice  his  own  beliefs  faith, 
or  creed  We  have  given  atheists,  ag- 
nostics, disbelievers,  and  free  thinkers  of 
every  type  and  kind  the  right  to  hold 
to  their  views. 

America  was  built,  defended,  and  Pre- 
served by  men  and  women  who  believed 
in  God.  To  be  sure,  there  were  some  who 
did  not  so  beUeve.  but  they  were  in  the 
vast  minority  and  represented  only  a 
fraction  of  the  population  of  this  country 
at  any  time.  Such  people  are  in  a  vast 
minority  today.  We  recognize  their 
right  to  their  beliefs. 

Now  the  question  is:  Are  we  to  become 
a  totally  godless  country  by  official  de- 
cree of  our  Supreme  Court,  insofar  as 
our  public  schools  are  concerned? 


Are  we  to  become  officially  godless 
like  Russia.  China,  and  all  their  Red 
satellites?  Shall  godlessness  be  made  the 
official  creed  of  America?  That  is  the 
question  we  must  answer. 

Do  we  want  to  have  "In  God  We 
Trust"  removed  from  our  currency,  the 
word  "God"  removed  from  our  legal 
oaths  and  our  national  anthem?  Do  we 
want  to  have  prayer  banished  from  our 
pubUc  gatherings,  chaplains  removed 
from  our  armed  services — the  name  and 
worship  of  God  completely  driven  out  of 
our  official  American  life? 

If  we  do  this,  my  dear  friends,  we  will 
be  turning  our  backs  on  our  own  heri- 
tage. We  will  be  casting  the  spiritual 
truths  which  made  this  Nation  great 
before  the  money  changers  In  the  tem- 
ple, tossing  them  into  the  flesh  pots  of 
Mammon. 

If  we  allow  this  prayer  ban  and  trend 
toward  official  godlessness  to  continue  In 
our  country,  we  will  rue  the  day.  because 
we  shall  become  a  vast  wasteland  of 
materialism,  dessicated  and  sterile  of  any 
real  spiritual  Impulse — a  place  where  the 
things  of  the  spirit  cannot  live  in  the 
public  lives  of  our  people,  and  in  the  of- 
ficial life  of  our  Nation,  which  has  been 
built  and  has  risen  to  greatness  by  virtue 
of  reliance  in  God  and  devotion  to  the 
freedom  of  man . 

Let  us  wake  up  America  or  we  will  find 
our  spiritual  strength  sapped  and  our 
fair  land  dominated  by  crass  materialists 
and  the  sworn  enemies  of  all  organized 
religion.  That  day  could  well  mark  the 
end  of  our  freedom  and  our  greatness. 


The  Handicapped  and  the  Gifted  Child 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9,  1964 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  address  delivered  by  me  before  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children.  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  on  April  2, 1964: 
Address  by  Congressman  Johk  E.  Fogarty, 
Rhode    Island,   Before   the    Council   for 
Exceptional  Children,  Chicago,  III.,  April 
2.1964 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  speak  before 
you  who  are  dedicated  to  work  among  the 
handicapped  and  the  gifted.  The  Nation 
owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  devoting 
your  Intelligence,  energy,  time,  and  drive  to 
serving  our  children  who  have  difficulty  mak- 
ing adjustments  in  their  homes  and  In 
their  schools.  The  test  of  our  democracy 
Is  not  how  many  cars  we  have,  or  how  many 
refrigerators  we  sell,  but  the  reach  and  range 
of  the  opportunities  we  extend  to  all  young 
Americans.  In  this  test  of  democracy  you 
truly  and  admirably  serve. 

In  oxir  country  we  have  learned  that  the 
vitality  of  our  industry  and  our  Oovemment. 
of  our  domestic  and  our  foreign  affairs,  al- 
ways finds  its  taproots  in  the  education  of 
our  citizens.  We  have  seen  at  home  and 
abroad  that  nations  of  high  literacy  gen- 
erally obtain  their  social  and  economic  goals 
by  reasoned  evolution,  while  in  lands  where 


revolution  is  needed  for  change  the  people 
very  often  are  poorly  educated. 

Our  present  and  futvure  strength  clearly 
rests  on  the  education  of  all,  the  best  edu- 
cation o\ir  society  can  provide — to  the  slow- 
learning  child  as  well  as  the  fast-learning 
child,  to  the  hearing  chUd  and  the  deaf,  to 
the  seeing  child  and  the  blind,  to  the  emo- 
tionaUy  stable  child  and  the  emotionally 
unstable,  to  the  child  who  can  easily  com- 
municate and  the  child  who  has  not  de- 
veloped the  skills  of  conamvmlcatlon. 

Failure  in  our  country  today  to  educate 
all  our  children  to  their  full  capacity  is  a 
guarantee  of  trouble  tomorrow.  In  World 
War  II  we  saw  indelible  proof  of  the  havoc 
created  by  neglect  of  adequate  universal  edu- 
cation. Seeking  healthy,  educated  men  for 
the  fortress  of  freedom,  we  found  V£ist  num- 
bers who  were  educationally  retarded.  The 
military  was  then  forced  to  establish  emer- 
gency schools  in  camps  throughout  the  coun- 
try. More  than  380.000  soldiers  admitted  into 
the  Army  were  functlonaUy  illiterate  and 
had  to  be  taught  to  read. 

Today  the  same  pattern  prevails  among 
those  rejected  by  Selective  Service.  Today 
the  physically,  mentally,  and  educationally 
handicapped,  including  the  school  dropouts, 
are  found  in  formidable  numbers  among  the 
unemployed  and  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls.  This  Is  the  unhappy  harvest  of  our 
neglect. 

I  have  long  recognized  and,  happily,  many 
of  my  fellow  Congressmen  recognize,  that 
the  health  and  educational  strength  of  our 
citizens  form  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
our  progress  and  our  greatness.  We  may 
spend  billions  on  reaching  the  moon  and 
succeed,  but  can  we  Justify  ovir  failure  to 
reach  millions  of  our  handicapped  children 
here  on  earth?  I  say  it  is  high  time  to  re- 
place neglect  with  the  significant  advance  in 
the  education  of  our  handicapped  and  gifted 
children. 

Education  in  this  country  has  been,  and 
rightly  so.  the  role  of  the  local  community. 
But  local  districts  often  lack  the  means  of 
providing  adequate  education  for  all  the 
children  of  the  community.  As  a  resiilt. 
State  governments  support  local  schools  par- 
tially or  in  large  measure.  When  local  and 
State  governments  are  unable  to  educate 
some  segment  of  the  population,  the  Federal 
Gk)vemment  may  temporarily  assume  re- 
sponsibility. 

Among  our  handicapped  and  gifted  chil- 
dren, educational  progress  has  been  slow. 
The  cost  of  educating  a  handicapped  child, 
I  am  told,  is  from  two  to  four  times  as  great 
as  the  cost  of  educating  the  average  child. 
When  States  began  to  subsidize  local  school 
systems  for  the  organization  of  classes  for 
handicapped  children,  they  found  that  they 
were  short  of  classrooms,  short  of  profes- 
sional specialists,  short  of  teachers  to  in- 
struct these  classes. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  to- 
day we  have  approximately  50,000  to  60,000 
special  teachers  for  handicapped  children  in 
the  United  States,  but  that  we  need  200,000 
such  teachers  if  we  are  to  give  adequate 
educational  opportunity  to  all  handicapped 
children.  The  reports  we  receive  in  Con- 
gress consistently  teU  us  that  classes  are 
being  organized  faster  than  colleges  are 
training  specialized  teachers  to  man  them. 

We  in  Congress  have  recognized  that  this 
is  an  emergency  situation  requiring  Federal 
assistance,  that  progress  is  slow  and  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  But  we  have 
made  some  promising  beginnings. 

Federal  aid  to  handicapped  children  is  not 
new  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  many  years. 
In  1946.  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
were  organized  to  conduct  research  and  to 
train  research  workers  in  health  and  men- 
tal health,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
handicapped.     The   health   of    the    handi- 


capped has  received  substantial  Federal  sup- 
port. 

Now  I  win  admit  that  It  has  been  tradi- 
tionally easier  to  pass  legislation  for  health 
than  for  education.  One  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  education  Is  considered  a  State  and 
local  function,  and  attempts  to  Improve 
education  through  Federal  assistance  often 
meet  with  resistance.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, this  resistance  has  been  slowly  giving 
way. 

Probably  most  of  you  know  of  the  cooper- 
ative research  program  of  the  U.S.  OflQce  of 
Education,  a  long-range  and  most  hopeful 
effort.  In  1957.  $1  million  was  appropriated 
for  this  educational  program.  Initially,  two- 
thirds  of  that  appropriation  was  earmarked 
for  work  in  mental  ret£irdation.  Since  then 
approximately  $8  million  has  been  awarded 
for  projects  to  Improve  the  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  gifted. 

In  1959.  a  training  program  directed  to- 
ward mental  retardation  was  created 
through  Public  Law  85-926.  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1  million  a  year  to  train 
teachers  of  these  handicapped  youth.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports  that  by  the 
end  of  1964.  835  fellowships  will  have  been 
granted  to  560  individuals  under  this  law. 
In  1961,  another  Federal  program  for  edu- 
cating the  handicapped  was  laimched.  This 
was  provided  for  by  Public  Law  87-276 
which  appropriated  SlVi  million  to  train 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  At  that  time,  we 
In  Congress  were  informed  that  the  short- 
age of  teachers  of  the  deaf  was  severe 
and  increasing  at  an  alamlng  rate,  and 
that  Federal  Intervention  to  Increase  their 
ranks  was  a  necessity.  In  the  2-year 
period  from  1962  to  1964.  942  scholarships 
were  awarded  to  students  preparing  to  be- 
come teachers  of  the  deaf. 

The  cooperative  research  program  and  the 
teacher-training  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  deaf  were  a  modest  but 
important  beginning.  Much  effort  was  ex- 
pended by  associations,  citizens  groups,  and 
Congressmen  to  enact  these  laws.  The 
dynamic  Impetus  for  further  advances  came 
through  the  efforts  of  President  Kennedy. 
In  his  messages  on  health  and  education, 
he  led  the  way  to  greater   undertakings. 

Congress  responded  dramatically  to  this 
leadership  last  year  with  the  most  significant 
educational  legislation  In  the  whole  history 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  now  nearly  100 
years  old,  and  with  landmark  measures  to 
aid  the  htindlcapped. 

Among  the  major  legislation  passed  In 
1963  pertaining  specifically  to  the  handi- 
capped are  Public  Law  88-156,  entitled 
"Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation Planning  Amendments  of  1963," 
and  Public  Law  88-164.  entitled  "Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963." 

The  first  of  these  measvires.  maternal  and 
child  health,  was  signed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  October  24,  1963.  It  was  formulated 
to  prevent  and  combat  mental  retardation 
in  these  specific  ways: 

It  provides  funds  to  assist  the  States  In 
planning  comprehensive  State  and  commu- 
nity action  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

It  provides  project  grants  for  maternal  and 
Infant  care. 

It  increases  maternal  and  child  health 
services. 

It  increases  services  for  crippled  children. 
It  provides  grants  for  research  to  improve 
maternal  and  child  health  services. 

The  second  law,  entitled  "Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  MentaJ 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963," 
was  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1963.  It  appropriates  approximately 
$329  million  over  a  5-year  period  for  these 
purposes — 
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It  provides  for  the  construction  of  reee^rch 
center  Ind  facilities  relating  to  mental  re- 

*^lf  provides  for   construction   and   estab- 
llB^n^nt  of  community  mental  health  cen- 

^?t    provides   for    training    of    teachers    of 

"\f  ^^r'oTdtloTrTsearch   and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  education  of  handicapped  chU- 

"^"nthe  training  of  teachers,  the  law  Is 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  pre- 
?[om  eg^latlon.  It  P«>vld««J°^*/^*f  °«i 
in  all  areas  of  the  handicapped  and  at  all 
Svei  of  preparatlon-from  teacher  training 
to  STe  draining  of  college  instructors,  research 
personnel,  and  the  administrators  and  super- 
visors  of  teachers  of  the  handicapped. 
In  addition  to  the  training  of  Personnel 

the  new  legislation  also  P^o^f««  ^„^[°the 
base  for  research  and  demonstration  in  the 
erucat°lon  of  handicapped  children^  Under 
the  cooperative  research  program,  grants  are 
m^r^STy  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  to  State  educational  agencies  for  re- 
search and  demonstration.  The  new  law  ex- 
teS  these  grant  provisions  to  PUbUc  and 
private  school  systems,  and  to  nonprofit  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  dealing  with  handi- 
capped children. 

I  have  spoken  of  Federal  programs  now^ 
effect  to  serve  our  handicapped  and  retarded 
children.  Now  let  me  turn  to  a  no  less  imj 
pomnt  need-the  Improved  education  o^ 
America's  gifted  children.  i 

Congress  did  not  Include  the  gifted  child 
in  its  1963  legislation.  This  does  not  rne^ 
that  the  congress  lacks  Interest  In  g^ed 
chUdren.  but  that  we  have  not  yet  deterf 
Sned  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
m  promoting  higher  quaUty  education  f" 
elfted  children. 

^  Here    the   Congress    and   the   education 
community    still    have   their    homework   ti 
do-to  arrive  at  specific  proposals  defining 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.    Shou^ 
we   at  the  Federal  level   provide  funds  f^ 
developing  materials  and  curriculums  for  the 
gifted?     Should  we  support  tralniJQg  grants 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers?    What  ki^s 
of   professionals  are   needed   and   for  whit 
kinds  of  programs?     Should  we  start  wltih 
fhe  preparation  of  teachers  of  gifted  chlldran 
as  we  have  with  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  the  deaf?    Or  should  we  begin  by  support- 
ing programs  for  leaders  and  supervisors  ^ 

^r^^aware  that  fine  work  Is  now  belk 
done  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  p^- 
tlcularly  in  the  higher  socioeconomic  aj«»s 
in  Identifying  gifted  children  and  adaptl^ 
programs  for  them.     I  am  also  aware  t^t 
a   fS   larger   proportion  of   gUted   children 
enter  college  today  from  these  higher  Mo- 
nomlc  areas  than  from  our  lower  econo^c 
levels      These  gifted  chUdren  of  the  w*l- 
to-do'  are  more   easUy  detected  fro™  thfilr 
IQ  scores  and  school  grades  than  children 
who  potentially  may  be  gifted  but.  becaise 
of  poor   home    and    neighborhood   environ- 
ments  and  poor  motivation  for  learning   fall 
to  score  high  on  conventional  teste.     WJat 
can  we  do  to  detect  these  potentially  glftied, 
to  strengthen  their  opportunities  for  lea£n- 
Ine    to   salvage   these   rare   and   overlooked 
children  who  could  otherwise  contribute!  so 
ereatly  to  our  national  weU-belng?  I 

I  would  be  Interested  In  receiving  i*ro- 
Txjsals  to  assist  the  Nation  In  Identifying  the 
full  range  and  number  of  our  gjf ted  cfcl  - 
dren  and  proposals  to  act  upon  this  knqwl- 
edee— both  among  the  advantaged  and  the 
dl^anta«ed  of  our  society.  Theee  ctoU- 
dren  are  truly  a  vital  J^^^n  resource^  To 
waste  their  potential— to  neglect  this  latent 
wellsprlng  of  strength— is  to  perform  a 
ahamefxil  dlsaervice  to  these  children  and  to 
the  future  of  us  all. 

Tonight,  in  reviewing  with  you  som^  of 
the  Federal  legislative  programs  for  that  ex- 
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ceptlonal  chUd.  I  would  add  that  the  role^ 
Confess  is  a  limited  one.  We  can  pass 
legislation  for  the  handicapped  and.  hope- 
fluiy,  soon  for  the  gifted.  We  can  appropri- 
ate funds,  we  can  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  across  the  country.  But 
STe  big  £xSfundamental  task  begins^ 
ends  with  you-with  the  creative  wisdom 
and  talent  you  bring  to  bear  In  your  own 
schools  and  your  own  communities 

We  in  Washington  cannot  organize  these 
programs  for  you.  We  cannot  can7 J«- 
wart  the  needed  research  and  development^ 
We  cannot  develop  tea^^hlng  procures  for 
handicapped  or  gifted  children.  But  we  can 
nSe  It^^ble  for  you  to  do  a  bett«  ob 
^d  thl8%^  assuredly  should  do.  Specifi- 
cally, through  legislation,  we  can  hope  to 
stimulate  these  major  results: 

First,  to  Increase  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  with  local  school  systems, 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Second  to  encourage  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  special  education  in  our 
colleges    and   universities. 

Third,  to  make  possible  the  selection  of 
the  most  qualified  individuals  for  these 
special  fellowships  and  traineeships. 

Fourth,  and  last,  to  Increase  not  only  the 
quantity  but  also  the  quality  of  instruction 
for  these  handicapped  and  gifted  chUdren 
who  deserve  the  best  that  we  can  provide. 
Now.  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  pay  Ulbute 
to  you  for  your  dedicated  work,  to  my  fel- 
low Congressmen  for  their  legislative  vision, 
to  President  Johnson  for  his  strong  and  con- 
tinuing interest  In  the  education  and  health 
of    the    handicapped,    and.    finally,    to    the 
memory  of  the   late  President  Kennedy  for 
the  legacy  of  ideas  and  programs  ^l^lch  he 
has  left  to  us  to  carry  forward.     «»  be- 
fitting at  this  time  to  quote  from  the  Jan- 
uary^ue  of  your  own  journal.  Exceptional 
Children : 

"The  least  any  of  us  can  do  in  the  memory 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  unselfishly 
to  double  our  efforte  to  P^'ent  handi- 
capping conditions  In  children  and  to  edu- 
cIL  tSd  rehablUtate  all  the  handicapped 
ChUdren  in  our  society.  ThU  is  one  sub- 
stantive measure  which  we  can  take  so  that 
the  eternal  flame  which  now  bums  in  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  may  Uluminate  the  lives 
and  spirlte  of  handicapped  chUdren  through- 
out  the  land." 


Civil  Rights  Acts,  1866  and  Today 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PXKNSY1.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1964 


Mr    NIX     Mr.   Speaker,    exactly   98 
yeaS'ago  today,  on  April  9. 1866.  the  39Ui 
congress  enacted  the  first  major  crvil 
rights  act  for  the  protection  of  Negro 
citizens  of  the  United  States.    The  wt 
which  is  reproduced  below,  emphatically 
declared  Negroes  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  principle  of  jus 
sou  and  specified  that  they  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  personal  and  property  nghts 
and  suffer  the  same  punishments,  pains 
and  penalties  as  were  applicable  to  white 
citizens.     Neither  prior  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  just  pun- 
ishment for  a  proper  criminal  convic- 
tion, would  serve  to  bring  about  unpair- 
men't  of  those  rights  and  obligations. 


Exactly  98  years  from  that  date,  the 
88th  Congress  is  engaged  in  efforts  to 
secure  and  protect  some  of  the  very  same 
rights  covered  in  the  act  of  AprU  9.  1866. 
This  Chamber  has  discharged  its  duty 
with    unparalleled    determination    and 
conviction,  as  far  as  H.R.  7152  is  con- 
cerned.   It  remains  for  our  sister  Cham- 
ber to  do  Ukewise,  as  I  am  confident  it 
will,  in  spite  of  unjustified  opposition. 
By  comparison  with  the  act  of  1868, 
the  present  legislation  is  mild.    Absent 
are  the  criminal  sanctions.    Gone  are 
the  provisions  for  on-the-spot  judicial 
attendance  for  arrest  and  trial.    For- 
gotten are  the  provisions  referring  to 
slavery  and  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude,   omitted  is  the  specific  grwit  of 
executive  power  to  employ  the  land  and 
naval  forces  to  prevent  violations.    The 
present  legislation  is  written  in  the  con- 
text of  1964.  not  1866.    And  there  is  no 
anticipation  of  a  Presidential  veto  or  the 
necessity  of  overriding  executive  disap- 
proval.   The  age  is  different  and  so.  too, 
fKp  act 

Yet.  the  deprivation  of  tjie  rights  of 
Negro  citizens  cries  out  as  it  did  in  IBW 
for  immediate  corrective  measures  by 
Federal  legislation.  The  message  of 
those  times  went  unheeded  in  the  long 
view  even  though  the  Supreme  Court, 
three  times  by  1869,  refused  to  declare 
unconstitutional  this  and  other  aspects 
of  the  Congress'  reconstruction  plan. 

The  task  remains  to  be  done,  perhaps 
because  it  has  been  left  to  mere  men 
who  do  not  always  Uve  up  to  their  com- 
mitments to  the  Constitution  in  the  most 
positive  fashion.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the 
text  of  the  act  of  1866  should  serve  to 
remind  one  and  all  that  the  fight  for 
equality  will  not  subside  until  all  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  the  same  opportunities  under 
the  law  of  the  Constitution. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  act  of  1866  in 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

CHAP   XXXI.— AN  ACT  To  Peotict  All  Fbr- 

S^NS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THEIK  ClV^ 
RIGHTS.  AND  FUBNISH  THE  MEANS  OF  THEI* 

Vindication 

Re  it  ena^Aed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer^a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  per- 
sons  born  In  the  United  States  and  °ot  sub- 
Tect  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians 
Lot  ^eS.^are  hereby  declared  ^  ^e  citizens 
of  the  united  States;   and  such  citizens    of 
every  race  and  color,  without  regard  to  any 
ple^ous  condition  of  slavery  or  Involuntary 
L"  Itude.  except  as  a  punishment  ;^or  crtoe 
Whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  ^^^  ^°^ 
victed    shall  have  the  same  right,  in  every 
SU^'anS  Territory  in  the  United  States  t^ 
make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue.  be  paJ^es. 
and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase  lease. 
sell.  hold,  and  convey  real  and  Personal  prop- 
erty, and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws 
and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  as  U  enjoyed  by  white  citizens, 
and   sh^   be  subject   to   like   Punishment, 
pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  wiy 
law    statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

SEC.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
any  person  who.  under  color  of  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom. 
shaU  subject,  or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any 
habitant  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the 
deprivation  of  any  right  secured  or  Pro*^^ 
by  this  act.  or  to  different  punishment,  pains 
or  penalties  on  account  of  «uch  person  hav^g 
at  any  time  been  held  in  a  condition  of  Slav- 
ery   or   Involtmtary   servitude,   except   as   a 
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punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  or  by  reason  of  his 
color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed  for  the 
punishment  of  white  persons,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  on 
conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars,  or  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
district  coiirts  of  the  United  States,  within 
their  respective  districts,  shall  have,  exclu- 
sively of  the  courts  of  the  several  States, 
cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  icom- 
mitted  against  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and 
also,  concurrently  with  the  circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States,  of  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  affecting  persons  who  are  denied 
or  cannot  enforce  in  the  courts  or  Judicial 
tribunals  of  the  State  or  locality  where  they 
may  be  any  of  the  rights  secured  to  them  by 
the  first  section  of  this  act;  and  If  any  suit 
or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  has  been 
or  shall  be  commenced  in  any  State 
court,  against  any  such  person,  for  any 
cause  whatsoever,  or  against  any  ofllcer. 
clvU  or  military,  or  other  person,  for 
any  tirrest  or  imprisonment,  trespasses, 
or  wrongs  done  or  committed  by  vir- 
tue or  under  color  or  authority  derived  from 
this  act  or  the  act  establishing  a  Bureau  for 
the  relief  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees,  and  all 
acts  amendatory  thereof,  or  for  refusing  to 
do  any  act  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  this  act,  such  defendant 
shall  have  the  right  to  remove  such  cause  for 
trial  to  the  proper  district  or  circuit  court  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  "Act  relating 
to  habeas  corpus  and  regulating  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings In  certain  cases."  approved  March 
three,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
all  acts  amendatory  thereof.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion In  civil  and  criminal  matters  hereby 
conferred  on  the  district  and  circuit  covirts 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  exercised  and 
enforced  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  such  laws  are  suitable 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect;  but  in  all  cases 
where  such  laws  are  not  adapted  to  the  ob- 
ject, or  are  deficient  in  the  provisions  neces- 
sary to  furnish  suitable  remedies  and  punish 
offences  against  law,  the  common  law,  as 
modified  and  changed  by  the  constitution 
and  statutes  of  the  State  wherein  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  is  held,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  extended  to 
and  govern  said  courts  In  the  trial  and  dis- 
position of  such  cause,  and.  if  of  a  criminal 
nature,  in  the  infliction  of  pimlshment  on 
the  party  foimd  guilty. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy 
marshals  of  the  United  States,  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  circuit  and  terri- 
torial courts  of  the  United  States,  with 
powers  of  arresting.  Imprisoning,  or  balling 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Preed- 
men's  Bureau,  and  every  other  officer  who 
may  be  specially  empowered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be.  and  they  are 
hereby,  specially  authorized  and  required,  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to  institute 
proceedings  against  all  and  every  person  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  this  act.  and 
cause  him  or  them  to  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, or  balled,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
trial  before  such  court  of  the  United  States 
or  territorial  court  as  by  this  act  has  cog- 
nizance of  the  offence.  And  with  a  view  to 
affording  reasonable  protection  to  all  per- 
sons in  their  constitutional  rights  of  equality 
before  the  law.  without  distinction  of  race 
or  color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery  or 
Involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  and  to  the  prompt  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  act,  It  shall  be 


the  duty  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  superior  courts  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time, 
to  Increase  the  number  of  commissioners,  so 
as  to  afford  a  speedy  and  convenient  means 
for  the  arrest  and  examination  of  persons 
charged  with  a  violation  of  this  act;  and  such 
commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  conferred  on  them  by  this  act. 
and  the  same  duties  with  regard  to  offences 
created  by  this  act,  as  they  are  authorized  by 
law  to  exercise  with  regard  to  other  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy 
marshals  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants 
and  precepts  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  when  to  them  directed;  and  should 
any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  refuse  to 
receive  such  warrant  or  other  process  when 
tendered,  or  to  use  aU  proper  means  dili- 
gently to  execute  the  same,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousands  dollars,  to  the  use  of  the  person 
upon  whom  the  accused  is  alleged  to  have 
committed  the  offence.  And  the  better  to 
enable  the  said  commissioners  to  execute 
their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently.  In  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  requirements  of  this  act.  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  with- 
in their  coimtles  respectively,  to  appoint.  In 
writing,  under  their  hands,  any  one  or  more 
suitable  persons,  from  time  to  time,  to  exe- 
cute all  such  warrants  and  other  process  as 
may  be  issued  by  them  in  the  lawfvil  per- 
formance of  their  respective  duties;  and  the 
persons  so  appointed  to  execute  any  warrant 
process  as  aforesaid  shall  have  authority  to 
summon  and  call  to  their  sild  the  bystanders 
or  posse  comltattis  of  the  proper  county,  or 
such  portion  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  mlUtla,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  duty 
with  which  they  are  charged,  and  to  Insure 
a  falthf\U  observance  of  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  slavery.  In  con- 
formity with  the  provision  of  this  act;  and 
said  warrants  shaU  run  and  be  executed  by 
said  officers  ansrwhere  In  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory within  which  they  are  Issued. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any 
person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wUfuUy  ob- 
struct, hinder,  or  prevent  any  officer,  or  other 
person  charged  with  the  execution  of  any 
warrant  or  process  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  or  any  person  or  persons 
lawfully  assisting  him  or  them,  from  arrest- 
ing any  person  for  whose  apprehension  such 
warrant  or  process  may  have  been  issued,  or 
shall  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  such  person 
from  the  custody  of  the  officer,  other  person 
or  persons,  or  those  lawfully  assisting  as 
aforesaid,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the 
authority  herein  given  and  declared,  or  shaU 
aid,  abet,  or  assist  any  person  so  arrested  as 
aforesaid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  escape 
from  the  custody  of  the  officer  or  other  person 
legally  authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  har- 
bor or  conceal  any  person  for  whose  arrest  a 
warrant  or  process  shall  have  been  Issued  as 
aforesaid,  so  as  to  prevent  his  discovery  and 
arrest  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  a  warrant  has  been  Issued  for  the  appre- 
hension of  such  person,  shall,  for  either  of 
said  offences,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  doUars,  and  Imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months,  by  indictment  and 
conviction  before  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  said 
offence  may  have  been  committed,  or  before 
the  proper  court  of  criminal  Jurisdiction,  if 
committed  within  any  one  of  the  organized 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  district  attorneys,  the  marshals,  their 
deputies,  and  the  clerks  of  the  said  district 
and  territorial  courts  shall  be  paid  for  their 
services  the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to 


them  for  slmUar  services  in  other  cases; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are 
before  a  commissioner,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  full  for  his  services 
In  each  case,  inclusive  of  aU  services  incident 
to  such  arrest  and  examination.  The  per- 
son or  persons  authorized  to  execute  the 
process  to  be  Issued  by  such  commissioners 
for  the  arrest  of  offenders  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee 
of  five  dollars  for  each  person  he  or  they 
may  arrest  and  take  before  any  such  com- 
missioner as  aforesaid,  with  such  other  fees 
as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such  com- 
missioner for  such  other  additional  services 
as  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or 
them,  such  as  attending  at  the  examination, 
keeping  the  prisoner  in  custody,  and  provid- 
ing him  with  food  and  lodging  during  his 
detention,  and  until  the  final  determination 
of  such  commissioner,  and  In  general  for  per- 
forming such  other  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quired In  the  premises;  such  fees  to  be  made 
up  in  conformity  with  the  fees  usually 
charged  by  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice within  the  proper  district  or  covmty.  as 
near  as  may  be  practicable,  and  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the 
certificate  of  the  Judge  of  the  district  within 
which  the  arrest  Is  made,  and  to  be  re- 
coverable from  the  defendant  as  part  of 
the  judgment  In  case  of  conviction. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  offences 
have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  oommltted 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  any 
Judicial  district.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  him. 
in  his  discretion,  to  direct  the  Judge,  mar- 
shal, and  district  attorney  of  such  dlBtrlot 
to  attend  at  such  place  within  the  district, 
and  for  such  time  as  he  may  designate,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest  and 
trial  of  persons  charged  with  a  violation  of 
this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  at  every 
Judge  or  other  officer,  when  any  such  req- 
uisition shall  be  received  by  him,  to  attend 
at  the  place  and  for  the  time  therein  desig- 
nated. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  It 
8h£ill  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  such  person  as  he  may 
empower  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such 
part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  mllltla.  as  sihall  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  violation  and  en- 
force the  due  execution  oC  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tha,t 
upon  all  questions  of  law  arising  In  any 
cause  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  final 
appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

ScHTJTUCK  Colfax. 

Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
La  Patettb  8.  Foster, 
President  of  the  Seriate,  pro  tempore. 


Air    Force   Electronic   Syttenu   Diiiston 
Bett  Served  at  Hantcom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  ICASaiCHTTBRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  9. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert  to  retain  the  vitally  impor- 
tant Electronic  Systems  Division  at 
Laurence  O.  Hanscom  Field  in  Massa- 
chusetts Is  one  that  the  entire  Massachu- 
setts delegation  In  Congress  wholeheart- 
edly approves  and  applauds. 
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While  it  has  been  known  for  the  past 
few  days  that  the  decision  on  Hanscom 
would    be    a   favorable    one.    Secretary 
Zuckert  today  in  a  lengthy  memorandum 
mS  known  the  reasons  which  prompted 
him  to  reject  the  request  for  transfer 
of  some  or  all  of  the  Hanscom  functions 
to  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base  m  New  York^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  mclude  as 
part  of  my  remarks  correspondence  deal- 
ing with  Hanscom.  , 
While    I    am    sympathetic    with    the 
Rome,    N.Y.,     area    over    Its    ^oncero 
about  the  relocation  of  certain  Grifflsa 
functions.  I  am  most  disturbed  over  the 
efforts  of  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  to  raid  Hanscom  and  I  sea 
little  justification  for  efforts  of  ths  kmd 
at  a  time  when  all  defense  installation^ 
are  under  review  for  possible  closing  bj^ 
the  Department  of  Defense  I 
For  those  of  us  in  Massachusetts  wh4 
have  been  aware  of  the  ESD  contribuf 
tions  to  the  defense  effort  for  some  timfe 
past,  largely  generated  by  the  huge  scl^ 
entific-research  complex  Boston  is  forf- 
tunate  enough  to  have,  the  decision  o^ 
Hanscom  was  the  only  one  possible  un^ 
der  the  circumstances.                  K^„„,rw> 
However,  very  many  people  becamte 
alarmed  when  what  can  only   be   de- 
scribed as   a   power   grab   began   som^ 
weeks  ago  by  some  members  of  the  Netv 
York  delegation.    Letters  of  protest  de- 
scended upon  Massachusetts  CongresJ- 
men  in  growing  numbers,  but  there  was 
little  in  the  way  of  positive  assurances 
for  these  good  people  until  the  Air  Forte 
had  completed  its  survey  of  the  func- 
tions at  Hanscom.  I 

This  Air  Force  decision  was  expedited 
in  great  measure,  in  my  opinion,  through 
recent  actions  of  our  Committee  Jn 
Armed  Services  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Real  Estate,  of  which  I  was  chairman 
a  few  years  ago.  now  ably  directed  by  opr 
distinguished  colleague,  the  courteojis 
and  capable  gentleman  from  Mississ  ppi. 
my  valued  and  esteemed  friend  I  Mr. 
WiNSTEAD],  was  called  upon  to  give  r 
tine  clearance  to  a  land  acquisition  prdj 
ect  affecting  Hanscom.  .      I 

The  project  called  for  the  acquisition 
of  some  40  acres  of  land  near  Hanscom 
for  the  200-unit  housing  project,  au- 
thorized and  funded  by  the  Congress  list 
year  Early  this  year  the  Air  Force  te- 
leased  $3^2  million  in  funds  so  that 
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work,   already  long  delayed,  could 

underway.  .     ^,- 

The  Air  Force  presentation  to  jus^iy 
the  project  had  just  begun  when  qiies- 
tions  were  raised  about  the  necessity  tfor 
such  housing  at  a  time  when  the  Air 
Force  was  surveying  Hanscom.  I 

The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  that  day  >nd 
the  subcommittee  adjourned  without 
taking  any  action  on  the  Hanscom  pfoj- 

In  view  of  the  need  for  early  approval 
of  the  land  acquisition  project  for  H4ns- 
com  Chairman  Vinson  of  our  committee 
wrote  Secretary  Zuckert  on  March]  16. 
reciting  the  facts  and  urging  an  eftrly 
decision  on  the  over-all  Hanscom  sutyey 
so  that  some  disposition  of  the  subordi- 
nate land  acquisition  problem  could  be 
made. 

That  subcommittee  decision  was 
made  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
pleased  to  report  that  the  subcomm  ttee 


endorsed  Secretary  Zuckerfs  decision  on 
Hanscom  by  a  vote  of  five  to  two  in  favor 
of  the  acquisition  of  needed  land  for 
Hanscom  housing. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Chairman  Vin- 
son and  our  committee.  I  feel  sure  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Hanscom  would 
still  be  the  subject  of  conjecture  and  un- 

cGrt£iin.ty 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  Chairmwi 
Vinson  took  no  sides  on  this  issue.  He 
simply  let  it  be  known  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  an  early  Hanscom  de- 
cision, one  way  or  the  other. 

The  members  of   the   Massachusetts 
delegation  in  Congress  from  the  outset 
vigorously  protested  the  New  York  raid 
on  the  Hanscom  functions.    While  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  Air  Force  could 
have  come  to  any  other  conclusion  on 
Hanscom.  especially  in  view  of  the  huge 
investment  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready has  made  in  the  Hanscom  facili- 
ties   totaUng  over  $70  million  and  the 
obvious  invaluable  character  of  the  un- 
matched scientific  and  research  and  de- 
velopment advantages  of  this  base   the 
delegation  worked  most  energetically  as 
a    unit    to    retain    Hanscom    at    full 
strength.  ,,     .        .     ..  „ 

There  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  the 
Hanscom  situation.  Mr.  Speaker.    There 
is  every  indication  that  more  and  more 
of    the    outmoded    or    surplus    defense 
activities  will  be  curtailed  or  phased  out 
partially  or  completely  in  the  months 
and    years    ahead.    When    that    tune 
comes,  congressional  efforts  should  not 
be  geared  to  raids  on  other  parts  of  the 
country  with  requests  for  time-consum- 
ing and  expensive  surveys,  as  has  been 
done  here.    Rather,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  action  be  directed  toward  the  reten- 
tion of  the  facilities  in  question  and  the 
best  possible  case  made  with  the  officials 
concerned   and  our  colleagues  here  m 
the  Congress.  ,.^ 

In  that  way.  sectional  differences 
would  be  eliminated  and  a  more  sympa- 
thetic and  greater  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  other  areas  might  weU  result 
when  these  matters  come  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  House.  Moreover,  interested 
groups  should  exercise  good  judgment  in 
not  jumping  the  gun  on  rumors  and 
speculative  reports  and  conclusions. 

Pertinent  correspondence  on  Hanscom 
follows:  ,,         „.    ,--. 

Masch  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Etjgene  M.  Zuckert, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Have  been  greatly  concerned  about  your 
survey  possibly  designed  to  remove  Elec- 
tronics System  Division  from  Hanscom  to 
Grifflss.  Believe  such  a  move  would  be  ex- 
tremely ill  advised,  costly,  waateful.  Ineffi- 
cient and  harmful  to  national  defense. 
Strongly  urge  your  rejection  Incredible  pro- 
posal New  York  Senators  and  early  activation 
before  our  Real  Estate  Conunittee  your  own 
prior  proposal  commencement  housing  proj- 
^t  at  Hanscom.  Will  be  most  grateful  your 
consideration  and  favorable  action  In  this 
matter.     Thanks  and  regards. 

Phiup  J.  Philbin. 
Member  of  Congress. 


proposal  to  transfer  the  Electronic  Systems 
Division  from  Hanscom  Field  to  Grifflss  Air 
Force  Base,  N.Y. 

This  proposal  was  placed  before  the  Air 
Force  on  an  offlcial  basis  by  several  members 
of  the  New  York  State  congressional  delega- 
tion. They  also  approached  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  (NASA)  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  NASA  could 
use  any  facilities  vacated  by  ESD. 

We  are  conducting  a  study  of  this  pro- 
posal and  have  established  contact  with 
NASA  offlclals.  This  study  is  necessarily  com- 
plex because  of  the  wide  range  of  ESD 
activities.  We  expect  that  a  final  answer  will 
be  available  next  month.  At  that  time  we 
will  promptly  inform  you. 
Sincerely, 

George  M.  Lockhart, 
Colonel.  U.S.  Air  Force.  Deputy,  Direc- 
tor, Legislative  Liaison. 
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DlTAKTMENT  OF  THE  AlR  FORCE, 

Washington,  April  9, 1964. 
Hon.  PHILIP  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:   This  is  In  response  to 
your  recent  letter,  signed  jointly  with  other 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation,  in  which  you  recommended  the 
retention  of  the  Electronic  Systems  Division 
(ESD)  at  Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass. 
Several  members  of  the  New  York  State  con- 
gressional delegation  had  suggested  that  Efau 
be   moved   to   Grifflss    Air   Force    Base,   N.Y. 
Their  suggestion  was  predicated  on  the  pro- 
jected availability  of  resources  at  Grifflss  re- 
sulting from  the  phase  out  of  the  Rome  Air 
Materiel  Area  (ROAMA)  and  the  need  of  the 
National  Aeronauticc  and  Space  Administra- 
tion   (NASA)    for   facilities   and   capabilities 
to   establish   their  proposed  Electronic   Re- 
search Center  in  the  Boston  area. 

We  have  made  a  detaUed,  objective  analy- 
sis of  this  proposal,  considering  the  Impact 
on  manpower,  facilities,  and  dollars.  The 
results  are  described  in  the  attached  outline. 
Our  conclusion,  after  these  evaluations.  Is 
that  the  retention  of  ESD  at  Hanscom  would 
best  serve  the  Government's  interest. 

Sincerely. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


also 
am 


DEPARTMENT    OI"    THE    AlR    FORCE, 

Washington. 

Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your   telegram   of   March    24   concerning    a 


conclusions  resulting  From  Analysis  or 
Proposal  To  Relocate  the  Electronic  Sys- 
tems division  (ESD)  Prom  Laurence  G. 
Hanscom  Field,  Mass..  to  Grotiss  Air 
force   Base,   N.Y. 

Several  members  of  the  New  York  State 
conn-essional  delegation  have  proposed  that 
the  Electronic  Systems  Division  (ESD).  now 
located  a^,  Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field  (near 
Boston.  Mass.).  be  moved  to  Grifflss  Air 
Force  Base.  N.Y.  It  was  postulated  that 
ESD  could  use  resources  at  GrlfBss  made 
available  by  the  phaseout  of  ROAMA.  This 
In  turn  would  make  available  to  NASA  the 
facilities  and  capabilities  of  ESD  for  the  pro- 
posed NASA  electronics  center  In  the  Boston 

area.  ,     .  _    ♦« 

The    first    step    In    ovu-    analysis    was    to 

consider  the  resources  and  missions  of  the 

major  Air  Force   activities  Involved  In  the 

^'^^arAt  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base,  the  follow- 
ing situation  prevails : 

1  The  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  (ROAMA) 
Is  being  phased  out.  This  wUl  make  avail- 
able nine  warehouse-type  buildings,  of  which 
about  315,000  square  feet  have  been  modlflea 
for  administrative  purpose.  The  more  mod- 
em of  these  facilities  are  under  considera- 
tion for  use  by  other  Air  Force  activities 
scheduled  to  remain  at  Grifflss. 

2  The  Rome  Air  Development  Center 
(RADC)  executes  the  systems  command 
exploratory  and  advanced  development  pro- 
Krams  In  electromagnetics.  It  also  provides 
technical  support  to  ESD  In  the  ^^^^•J^' 
glneerlng.    and   development    of   subsyrtem 


components  and  equipment.  Some  40  per- 
cent of  RADC  work  is  done  for  ESD.  Less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  ESD  work  Is 
accomplished  by  RADC. 

(b)  Located  on  or  near  Hanscom  Field, 
Mass.,  are  the  Lincoln  Laboratory,  the  Air 
Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratory, 
(APCRL),  the  Systems  Development  Cor- 
poration (SDC),  the  Electronics  Systems 
Division,  and  the  MITRE  Corporation.  The 
effect  of  the  proposed  move  of  ESD  on  these 
activities  is  as  follows : 

1.  Lincoln  Laboratory  and  APCRL  accom- 
plish basic  research  functions.  While  their 
colocatlon  with  ESD  Is  not  essential,  the 
nearby  availability  of  their  considerable 
human  talents  does  substantially  assist  In 
the  accQmpUshment  of  the  ESD  mission. 

2.  SDC  is  a  service  activity  of  ESD.  Again, 
although  colocatlon  with  ESD  is  not  ab- 
solutely essential,  it  is  desirable. 

3.  ESD  is  primarily  responsible  for  man- 
aging the  acquisition  of  electronic  informa- 
tion and  communications  systems  from 
Initial  concept  to  their  Installation  as  a  part 
of  the  Air  Force  inventory.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  Air  Force  personnel 
sufficiently  trained  to  perform  the  In-house 
engineering  and  technical  support  required 
In  the  acquisition  of  modern  Air  Force  weap- 
ons and  support  equipment.  As  a  result, 
"not-for-profit"  corporations  have  been 
established  to  provide  systems  engineering 
and  integration  for  Air  Force  programs.  In 
the  case  of  electronic  systems,  MITRE  per- 
forms this  vital  function.  Thus,  It  Is  an 
essential  part  of  the  overall  ESD  operation 
and  any  separation  of  these  two  activities 
would  bring  about  unacceptable  increases  In 
costs,  and  slippages  in  urgent  national  com- 
mand and  control  programs. 

4.  MITRE  is  presently  located  4  miles  from 
Hanscom  in  facilities  which  cost  over  $9  mil- 
lion. The  mortgage  on  their  buildings  (owed 
by  MITRE)  has  a  present  unpaid  balance  of 
some  $5.1  million. 


(c)  The  following  Information  concerning 
the  proposed  NASA  Electronic  Research  Cen- 
ter was  developed: 

1.  NASA  has  budgeted  approximately  $56 
million  for  the  Center  (exclusive  of  land 
costs).  They  have  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  this  Is  for  building  con- 
struction, with  the  remaining  60  percent  to 
be  spent  for  equipment  acquisition  and  In- 
stallation. This  Is  subject  to  refinement 
after  the  final  site  selection. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  moving  ESD,  and  its  in- 
tegral component  MITRE,  to  Grifflss,  the 
Civil  Engineer,  Hanscom  Field,  after  study- 
ing the  NASA  report  to  Congress  (Electronic 
Research  Center,  Report  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  dated 
January  31,  1964),  has  estimated  the  cost  of 
meeting  the  NASA  facility  need  using  the 
ESD  and  MITRE  buildings.  His  construction 
and  alteration  estimate  is  $5.5  million.  This 
arrangement  would  Involve  a  4-mlle  split 
operation  of  the  NASA  Center.  This  is  not 
In  accord  with  present  NASA  planning.  Fur- 
ther, this  estimate  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  paying  off  the  mortgage  on  the  MITRE 
facilities  (present  value  $5.1  million). 

(d)  Other  factors  which  entered  the  eval- 
uation were : 

1.  The  cost  of  movements,  and  preparation 
of  facilities,  at  Grifflss  for  ESD  and  MITRE 
was  estimated  to  be  $20.5  million. 

2.  It  was  also  recognized  that  there  would 
be  major  losses  in  ESD  and  MITRE  civilian 
personnel  should  these  organizations  be 
moved  to  Grifflss.  This  led  to  a  survey  of 
personnel  occupational  skills  within  ROAMA 
to  determine  if  the  ROAMA  phase  out  would 
assist  in  filling  the  anticipated  ESD  and 
MITRE  vacancies.  This  study  revealed  that 
there  are  significant  differences  in  the  occu- 
pational skill  requirements  of  ESD  and 
MITRE  In  research  and  development  areas, 
while  the  ROAMA  needs  are  generally  for 
Individuals  skilled  in  logistics  and  supply 
management. 


The  conclusions  of  the  evaluation  covered 
the  areas  of  costs  and  mission  performance. 

(a)  The  Air  Force  and  NASA  costs  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table : 

(In  miUioBS  of  dollars) 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  10,  1964 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  30. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all  men,  amid 
encircling  gloom  our  groping,  faltering 
hands  reach  out  for  the  assurance  of 
Thy  presence,  as  our  fathers  in  every 
generation  have  sought  Thee  and  found 
Thee.  They  faced  difficulties  as  frown- 
ing as  those  that  challenge  our  climbing 
feet.  By  faith,  they  were  led  over  the 
peaks,  to  the  pleasant  valleys  and  still 
waters  beyond. 

Undergird  us.  we  beseech  Thee,  with 
Thy  might,  so  that  no  denials  of  human 
freedom  by  those  who  would  enslave 
mankind  may  intimidate  our  souls. 

When  the  problems  which  front  us 
seem  insoluble,  when  the  shining  river 
of  our  fairest  dreams  seems  to  sink  into 
the  sands  of  futility,  still  may  we  labor 
on,  serene  and  confident,  knowing  that, 
in  spite  of  tears  in  the  night  of  hopes  de- 
ferred, the  joy  of  sure  victory  cometh 
in  the  morning. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  9,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    TO    10    AM., 
SATURDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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I  40  percent  of  $56,000,000  is  $22,400,000;  60  percent  of 
$56,000,000  is  $33  600,000. 

'  Does  not  include  land. 

'Excludes  present  $5,100,000  mortgage  on  MITRE 
facilities. 

(b)  In  the  mission  performance  area,  the 
following  conclusions  were  developed: 

1.  Movement  of  ESD  alone  to  Grifflss  would 
result  in  unacceptable  mission  degradation. 

2.  Movement  of  ESD  and  MITRE  to  Grifflss 
would  bring  about  one-time  costs  in  excess 
of  the  NASA  construction  and  equipment 
estimates  ($59.6  million  versus  $56  million). 
Additionally,  other  long-term  costs,  difficult 
to  quantify,  would  be  Incurred  by  the  Air 
Force.  These  involve  losses  of  technically 
qualified  personnel,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
closely  Interrelated  complex  of  research  and 
development  organizations  In  the  Hanscom 
area,  and  the  limited  emplo3rment  potential 
for  ESD/MTTRE  skills  In  Rome.  In  essence, 
the  scientific,  technical  and  academic  envi- 
ronment of  the  Boston  area  is  of  significant 
assistance  to  the  ESD/MITRE  operation. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
thereby  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  con- 
fer jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  injvmc- 
tive  relief  against  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll;  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  127  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hart  Monroney 

Allott  Hayden  Morse 

Anderson  Hickenlooper  Moss 

Bartlett  Holland  Mundt 

Bennett  Humphrey  Muskle 

Bible  Jackson  Nelson 

Boggs  Johnston  Pastore 

Brewster  Jordan,  N.C.  Pearson 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho     Pell 

Cannon  Kennedy  RiblcolT 

Carlson  Kuchel  Robertson 

Case  Lausche  Scott 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Simpson 

Cotton  Magnuson  Smith 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Stennis 

Douglas  McGovem  Thurmond 

Fong  Mclntyre  Williams,  Del. 

Gore  Metcalf  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Qruenlng  MUler  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
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the    Senator    from    Connecticut    [Mr. 
Sddd]   the  senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
vTlender]   the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
ina   [Mr.   ERViNl.   the  fenator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  idiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator 
IroS  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeL  the  Sena- 
to?7rom  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI   the 
senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu«erger1, 
the  senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mi.  Prox- 
mSe]    the  senator  from  Georgia   [Mr 
S?ssELL]    the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Sr    WALTERS],  the  senator  from  Nex^ 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab- 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frort 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bavh]    the  Senator  from 
west  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdJ.  the  Senator 
from   Mississippi    [Mr.   EastlanbI,    thi 
senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond 
sov]    the  senator  from  California    Mi 
ENGLEl.  the  senator  from  Alabama  iM 
HiiL],  the  senator  from  Louisiana    M 
LONG],  the  senator  from  Arkansas  [M 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  ^ond^ 
[Mr  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  nece$- 
sarlly  absent  on  official  business.  i 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senat(^r 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  Is 
absent   during   convalescence   from   ^ 

Illness.  ^  ..  „^  Ag, 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tme 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beal^J, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr/Amil. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  tMr.  Mok- 
TON]  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily 

*^The*'  Senator  from  Kentucky  [»ir. 
COOPER],  the  senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cttrtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  SJi- 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  tjie 
lenator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keatinc  . 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [yi- 
MECHEM],  the  senator  from  Vermbm 
[Mr  PROUTYl.  and  the  Senator  fr6m 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  detained  on  oi- 

"^^The'pRElmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GOVERN    in    the   chair).    A   quorum:  is 

'^'S^f' PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  ;vill 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanlmious 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  without  losing  my  right  to  jthe 

°Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.         , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presider*.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  niake 
several  statements  and  introduce  a  >^»ii 

out  of  order. „i,..v. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     V^^ith 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  COTTON -WHEAT  BILL 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  for  the  Rec- 
ord to  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives yesterday  accepted  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  6196    the 
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Cooley-McGovern      cotton-wheat     bill, 
which  is  now  cleared  to  go  to  the  White 

I  have  many  reasons  for  being  grati- 
fied by  the  House  vote  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure.    Not  the  lea^t  of 
?hose  reasons  is  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  Montana  produces  70  miUion  to  more 
than  100  milUon  bushels  of  wheat  an- 
nually and  passage  of  the  measure  means 
that  the  wheat  producers  of  the  State 
of  Montana  will  receive  $45  to  $55  mil- 
lion more  in  income  from  their  1964  crop 
th^n  without  legislation      Wheat  pro- 
ducers of  the  Nation  will  receive  $450 
to  $500  million  more  from  the  1964  crop 
than  they  would  have  received  if  no  bill 
had  been  passed. 

There  are  numerous  Members  ol  tne 
Senate  who  are  entitled  to  recognition 
and  a  word  of  praise  for  their  part  in 
making  possible  House  approval  of  the 
bill  in  time  to  be  effective  on  the  1964 
wheat  and  cotton  crops.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  name  them  all. 

However.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr. 
Ellender]  for  planning  the  manner  by 
which  the  bill  could  be  expedited  and 
enacted  in  time  to  be  effective  this  year, 
and  for  his  wise  counsel  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  bill  which  could  win  approval 

of  the  House.  .    ,    ,     .    rx*^ 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  who  managed  the  cotton  sec- 
tion of  the  bill;  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  Talmadge]  ;  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  ;  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Johnston];  and 
others  who  assisted  in  handling  the  cot- 
ton section  are  entiUed  to  our  thanks 
and  our  praise.  . 

Likewise,  the  distinguished  jumor  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 
ERN]  who  managed  the  wheat  section  of 
the  bill,  the  Senators  from  North  Dakota 
IMr  Young  and  Mr.  Burdick],  and 
many  others  are  entitled  to  our  enco- 
miums, o       «.V,    T-WO 

The  junior  Senator  from  Soutn  i-»a- 
kota  had  an  especially  difficult  assign- 
ment to  guide  the  passage  of  a  wheat 
provision  which  coiUd  be  added  to  the 
House  cotton  bill  and  win  acceptance  in 
the  House  without  extended  new  debate. 
He  handled  this  task  wisely  and  cou- 
rageously. I  congratulate  him  on  this 
successful  culmination  of  his  pioneer  ef- 
fort to  obtain  approval  of  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  plan;  this  bUl  is  very 
nearly  as  he  proposed  it  last  July. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  leg- 
islative undertaking,  Mr.  President,  not 
only  reflects  credit  on  Its  leaders  and  the 
participants,  but  on  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  It  has  again  proven  the  Con- 
gress' ability  to  meet  pressing  legislative 
needs  in  a  timely  way. 


new  ideas  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
an  ever-changing  society.     One  of  the 
best  sources  of  ideas  rests  in  young  peo- 
ple who  dare  to  tiiink  for  the  future  of 
the  Nation  in  which  their  own  futures 
must  be  found.    In  short.  If  tiie  wisdom 
of  experience  runs  from  age  to  youth  tlje 
wisdom  of  innovation  in  the  political  life 
of  the  Nation  may  well  run.  in  good 
part,  in  the  opposite  direction.     As  an 
example    of    this    Phenomenon     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  sampling  of 
the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at 
the    14th   biennial    convention    of    tne 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  re- 
centiy  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  which 
were  submitted  to  me  by  the  able  na- 
tional president  of  the  organization.  J. 
Albert  House,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sam- 
pling was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows- 
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SAMPLING    OF    THE    RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED  BY  YOUNG  DEMOCRAT- 
IC CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 
Mr     MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President 
wisdom  is   thought   to   be  transmitted 
from  age  to  youth.    This  pattern  may  be 
true  in  family  and  other  personal  rela- 
tionships.   But  the  life  of  any  vital  na- 
tion requires  a  continuous  infusion  or 


RESOLUTION   RE  BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS 

Whereas  the  balance  ol  payments  problem 
has  been  of  serious  and  growing  concern  to 
the  United  States  since  1958,  and 

Whereas  our  economic  well-being  demands 
that  we  take  steps  to  bring  our  external  ac- 
counts into  equilibrium  to  minimize  the  loss 
S  gold  and  to  protect  the  dollar  and  exter- 

"1^l«i  ^  national  Interest  dema^^ 
that  we  institute  programs  to  achievehlgh 
employment  and  increase  econornic  growth 
at  home  and  maintain  the  strength  oi  the 
free  world  abroad;  and 

Whereas  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed an  imaginative  and  farslghted  pro- 
crram  to  attain  these  goals;  and 

Whereas  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  specifi- 
cally recommends  programs  to  include: 

1  Early  enactment  of  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax,  designed  t»  raise  the  costs  of  for- 
elgn  borrowing  in  our  capital  market  with- 
out forcing  up  domestic  Interest  rates; 

2  pSrther  economies  in  doUar  outflows 
from  Government  programs,  without  com- 
promising our  efforts  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  free  world; 

3  Continued  price  stability  and  export 
promotion  to  maintain  or  Improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  our  exports;  and 

Whereas  the  Young  Democrats  think  these 
policies  and  these  goals  provide  a  PW*™ 
^ich  will  increase  our  economic  well-being 
and  serve  our  national  Interest, 

Whereas  steps  already  taken  by  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  have  demonstrated  the 
validity  of  such  a  program  by  bringing  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1963  to  .3  bUUon  dollars— the  low- 
est point  since  the  problem  began  In  1958. 

therefore  be  it  oi„k»  nf 

Resolved.  The  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  program  to  meet  the  b^ance  of 
payments  set  forth  by  President  Johnson. 

RESOLUTION  ON  NATURAL  RESOUBCES 

Whereas  because  of  her  bountiful  natural 
resources,  America  is  the  most  POT'erf ul  and 
most  beautiful  nation  In  the  history  of  the 

world;  _,      „_„-. 

Whereas  America's  mountains  and  vaUeys, 
lakes  harbors,  rivers,  and  streams,  treasures 
of  the  underground:  and  riches  of  the  sur- 
face soil  are  her  people's  domain  and  their 
common  wealth;  and  Ku»»tA 

Whereas  generations  yet  unborn  obligate 
^Vere-now-to  the  prudent  conservation 
and  wise  development  of  this  public  herlt- 

^Re^olved.    That    the    Young    Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  urge  a  continued  and  e* 
panded  program  of  conserving  the  Na^o'^^ 
scenic  and  recreational  resources,  such  as.  a 


b\ireau  of  outdoor  recreation  expansion  of 
our  national  parks  program,  development  of 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  protection  of 
our  wilderness  area,  and  legislation  prohibit- 
ing continued  pollution  of  our  water;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Yoimg  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  strongly  support  the  de- 
liberate development  of  our  Nation's  water 
resources  for  the  maximum  public  good  with 
publicly  sponsored,  publicly  oriented  power 
development  projects,  such  as:  expanded  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to 
Include  Knowles  Dam.  Llbby  Dam,  the  Burns 
Creek  site,  and  the  Lower  Teton  project.  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Rampart  project  of  Alaska, 
enactment  of  the  Pacific  Northwest-South- 
west power  Intertle.  reserving  preference 
rights  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  pass- 
age of  the  Central  Arizona  project;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  The  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  strongly  \irge  Its  members  to  leave 
this  ovir  heritage  from  nature,  in  better 
condition  than  we  foxond  It. 

Resolution  on  Labob 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  keep  wages  in 
key  industries  from  rising  faster  than  the 
national  rate  of  productivity  for  all  indus- 
tries; and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  that  in  return  for 
such  restraint  on  the  part  of  labor  that 
employers  hold  price  Increases  to  a  minimum 
and  even  cut  prices  whenever  their  produc- 
tivity and  profit  positions  make  reduction 
feasible;  and 

Whereas  excessive  wage  increases  might 
trigger  an  Inflationary  movement  In  wages 
and  prices  generally,  thus  producing  eco- 
nomic chaos;  and 

Whereas  that  the  present  administration, 
under  the  most  capable  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  given  great  study  to  this 
problem  and  has  thereby  developed  stand- 
ards commonly  referred  to  as  "guldeposts" 
for  both  labor  and  Industry  to  aid  these 
bodies  In  making  sound  decisions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Yoxmg  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  urge  labor  and  Industry  to 
cooperate  with  President  Johnson  In  this 
complex  problem  and  adopt  the  guldeposts 
as  developed  by  his  administration  and  thus 
continue  and  further  o\ir  now  sound  labor- 
management  relations. 

Resolution  Re  Court  or  the  Union 
Whereas  the  so-called  Court  of  the  Union 
proposal  would  result   In   Judicial  anarchy 
and  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  Federal 
system :  Now  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  YDCA  condemns  this 
proposal  and  urges  its  defeat  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  several  States. 


for  the  medically  indigent:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Yovmg  Democrats  of 
America  urge  the  adoption  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  for  medical  aid  to  the  aged. 


Resolxttion  on  Civil  Rights 
Whereas  the  continued  failure  to  accord  to 
many  of  our  citizens  equal  rights  and  eqxial 
opportunities  Is  a  national  disgrace  and  an 
ever-Increasing  source  of  tension  which 
erodes  o\ir  national  unity,  progress,  and  tran- 
quillity and  world  image;  and 

Whereas  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy In  presenting  his  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill  recognized  the  glaring  conflict  between 
the  dictates  of  our  Constitution  and  simple 
Justice;  and  those  unworthy  practices  and 
traditions  which  serve  to  preserve  discrimi- 
nation; and 

Whereas  President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  has 
strongly  urged  the  Congress  to  pass  this  civU 
rights  bin  which  wlU  assure  and  protect  the 
right  of  every  citizen  in  the  areas  of: 

1.  Freedom  of  voting  without  dlflcrimina- 
tlon. 

2.  The  free  use  of  public  accommodatlonfl 
which  bear  on  interstate  commerce. 

3.  To  obtain  an  education  unencumbered 
by  segregation  and  discrimination. 

4.  With  the  establishment  of  a  commu- 
nity relations  service  to  help  resolve  discrimi- 
nation problems  on  State  and  local  levels; 
and 

Whereas  the  Young  Democrats  of  America 
have  consistently  opposed  the  theory  that 
these  matters  are  more  properly  left  to  the 
States,  since  clearly  some  States  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  take  steps  to  end  these  In- 
equities; and 

Whereas  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  call  for  the  use  of  Federal  registrars 
of  voters  wherever  citizens  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  Young  Democrats  of 
America  In  convention  assembled : 

1.  Do  hereby  urge  the  Congress  to  resolve 
this  national  conflict  by  promptly  pttssing  the 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill  in  Its  entirety  with- 
out crippling  amendments. 

2.  We  condemn  those  congressional  Mem- 
bers who  would  use  delaying  tactics  or  pro- 
cediires  to  prevent  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
If  such  tactics  are  \ised,  we  suggest  the  in- 
voking of  cloture. 

3.  We  further  vage  each  delegate  upon  his 
return  home  to  work  for  the  passage  of  the 
clvU  rights  bill. 


Resolution  on  Medical  Aid  to  Aged 

Whereas  older  people  have  higher  ex- 
penses, lower  incomes  and  less  Insurance, 
than  younger  people,  and 

Whereas  health  Insxirance  that  is  now 
available  to  older  individuals  that  provides 
reasonable  protection  is  extremely  costly; 
and 

Whereas  many  older  people  are  being 
forced  to  become  a  biorden  on  their  children 
dxiring  periods  of  Illness;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  prepared  the 
King-Anderson  bill  that  provides  for  the 
medical  needs  of  the  aged;  and 

Whereas  the  King-Anderson  bill  would 
utilize  the  Social  Sectirlty  Administration 
which  would  thus  reduce  administrative 
costs;   and 

Whereas  the  King -Anderson  bUl  would  not 
lead  to  nor  advocate  socialized  medicine; 
and 

Whereas  only  half  the  States  are  now 
operating  on  the  present  Kerr-MUl»  program 


Kennedy  Scholarship  Fund 
Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Yovmg 
Democrats  of  America  do  hereby  establish  a 
"John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Fund." 

A  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  Young  Democrats  of 
America  consisting  of  eight  State  Young 
Democrats  chairmen,  representing  a  geo- 
graphical distribution  as  the  national  chair- 
man deems  representative  of  the  Young 
Democrats  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  shall  be  to : 

1.  Establish  the  number  of  scholarships 
that  the  Young  Democrats  of  America  shall 
sponsor. 

2.  To  establish  requirements  of  the  schol- 
arship. 

3.  To  establish  a  fundralslng  process  for 
the  support  of  this  scholarship  fund. 


President  Kennedy's  Youth  Ebiployment 
Program 
Whereas  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  recognize  the  vital  need  for  Imagina- 
tive solution  to  the  complex  problems  con- 
cerning migrant  labor,  school  dropouts,  lack 
of  skilled  personnel  In  mental  Institutions 
and  the  many  other  areas  of  pressing  domes- 
tic problems;  and 


Whereas  our  country  is  faced  with  a  great 
and  increasing  number  of  yoimg  people  be- 
tween the  age  of  16  and  21  who  are  unem- 
ployed due  to  increased  population  In  this 
age  bracket,  and  the  lessening  demand  for 
uneducated,  vmskllled  labor;  and 

Whereas  800,000  unoccupied  young  people 
represent  not  only  a  great  waste  of  our 
hxunan  resources,  but  also  represent  a  sub- 
stantial expense  for  relief  and  a  great  danger 
of  increasing  JuvenUe  delinquency:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  strongly  support  President 
Kennedy's  youth  conservation  program  and 
commend  him  for  his  foresight  In  undertak- 
ing a  program  to  meet  this  social  ill;  and  be 
it  fvirther 

Resolved.  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America,  particularly  support  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  his  call  for  creation  of  a 
"Youth  Conservation  Corps"  and  a  "National 
Service  Corps."  These  agencies  would  not 
only  use  the  energies  of  this  pool  of  \mem- 
ployed,  but  would  teach  them  skills  needed 
In  their  futvire  social  and  economic  lives, 
and  provide  needed  work  in  our  national 
parks  and  forests  under  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  in  o\ir  local  social  services, 
schools,  hospitals,  welfare  agencies,  and 
playgrounds. 

Education 

Whereas  the  shortage  of  public  school 
classrooms  and  teachers  has  for  years  been 
critical;  and 

Whereas  the  shortage  drastically  over- 
crowds our  existing  schools  to  the  point 
where  vmsafe  structures  are  In  use  In  many 
communities  and  many  others  are  forced  to 
rtm  on  double  sessions;  and 

Whereas  this  overloading  of  teachers  and 
this  crowding  of  schools  is  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  youth  and  resiilts 
in  a  senseless  denial  of  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation to  which  children  are  entitled  to  in 
our  rich  land;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  adequate  public 
schools  is  axiomatic  to  a  free  and  democratic 
society;  and 

Whereas  the  ideal  of  universal  sufferage 
can  only  be  meaningful  to  the  extent  the 
electorate  Is  sufficiently  educated  to  compre- 
hend Increasingly  complex  and  sophisticated 
political  issues;  and 

Whereas  the  denial  of  adequate  schooling 
in  an  age  of  rapidly  Increasing  technology 
and  automation  leaves  the  Individual  unflt 
to  enter  the  employment  market  and  denies 
the  country  the  necessary  trained  manpower 
to  fxinctlon,  tmd  progress  at  normal  levels; 
and 

Whereas  despite  the  efforts  of  the  States, 
financial  demands  of  education  have  proven 
too  great  for  each  State  to  bear  alone,  neces- 
sitating supplemental  financial  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  YDCA  urge  both  Houses 
of  the  UjS.  Congress  to  pass  a  school  aid  bill 
which  win  meet  the  existing  deficits  in 
teacher  salaries  and  public  classrooms  and 
which  win  reasonably  meet  the  obvious  pro- 
jected demands  of  our  growing  population. 

Basic  Minimal  Education  and  Vocational 
Training  for  Adults 

Whereas  a  substantial  number  of  low  in- 
come or  vmskllled  people  are  unemployed 
due  to  the  lack  of  minimal  basic  educational 
or  vocational  training;  and 

Whereas  the  1960  census  showed  that  many 
thousands  of  American  men  and  women  lack 
vocational  training  and  less  than  minimal 
education  attainment;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  adult  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  department* 
in  ovir  States  could  enhance  the  desire  for 
additional  learning  to  meet  the  needs  of  mod- 
em Industry;  and 
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»v,^   Qtot^s    counties,    and   cities 

rt«,lre  for  additional  learning  would  act  as  a 
?atrytir  agent  against  the  ^^^XrT^'^ 
°%roSeT  ^Sr^he^^oung^Smocratlc 
CmbsS  America  urge  the  State  leg^^^atj^^ 
coSnty  supervisors  and  city  go^^'-^"^*"*^^^ 
«tabiish  adult  education  and  vocational 
taming  programs  to  meet  the  need  of  Amer- 
S's  undereducated  and  vocationally  un- 
trained  adults. 

RlSOLCnON  ON  MmOBITT  GROUPS 

Whereas  politics  may  be  defined  aa  the  sci- 
ence of  pe^ef^l  and  legal  persuasion;   and 

ShereS  noisy  and  militant  mlnorltle 
esSS^m?  extreme  views  have  taken  undu 
XaSS  of  their  constitutional  pr  vllege 
^d^atf  attempted  to  project  their  views  b] 
slog^m  innuendo,  and  personal  vitupera] 

"  WheTets  we.  the  ^°^-8  ^T^L^e^d'^Be"'! 
the  right  of  any  Individual  to  be  heard.  Be  I, 

"^Itllved.  That  we  deplore  the  tactics^  ths 
lunaUc  left  Just  as  we  deplore  t^ie  lunatu 
right-  and  we  demand  discussion  of  all  pollU- 
cal  differences  by  fair  persuaslo^  ^""^  ^T, 
Smmend  those  citizens,  public  officers.  anH 
SSd  representatives  who  have  refused  tD 
i'ntVmidated  by  these  un-American  mean.. 

RESOLUTION  ON  DEIXNSE  SPENDING 

Whereas  since  1948  a  large  segment  of  oiir 
economy  has  been  geared  to  mUltary  pro- 
ductlon;  and  ,  ,„„/ j 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  announc  d 
his  intention  to  make  substantial  cuts  in  the 
field  of  military  expenditures;  and 

Whereas  despite  continued  military  spenfl- 
ing  unemployment  has  Increased  and  a  sud- 
den reduction  In  such  spending  will  cajJse 
even  greater  hardship  in  many  areas:  Theije- 

'°"eso:red.  That  the  YDCA  urges  the  sej^- 
rate  SUtes  and  local  communities  to  p^n 
for  the  elimination  of  obsolete  military  estab- 
lishments in  their  areas  so  as  to  lessen  ISae 
economic  strain  on  the  affected  communities, 
and  be  It  further  . 

Resolved.  That  the  YDCA  recommends  tlat 
such  revenues  saved  from  the  reduction  of 
military  expenditures  not  essential  to  Cur 
national  defense  posture  be  allocated  to  e^;o 
nomlc  development  programs  on  the  Stite 
and  local  levels. 
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reapportion  mint 
Whereas  the  last  50  years  has  seen  a  fkn 
tastlc  movement  of  our  people  Into  url>an 
and  suburban  areas  most  especially  In  ithe 

last  20  years;  and 

Whereas  the  apportionment  of  votes  in 
legislatures  of  many  States  still  does  not 
fleet  this  population  gain;  and 

Whereas  this  underpresentation  1b  in     . 
position  to  the  basic  tenets  of  democritlc 
government;  and 

Whereas  this  control  of  State  leglslai  ure 
by  an  entrenched  minority  Is  not  *nlv 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  citlee, 
hast  prevented  State  governments  generally 
from  adequately  dealing  with  problems 
which  have  now  arisen:  Now,  therefore. 

We  urge  all  State  legislatures  to  reaper 
tlon   themselves   to   equitably   represent   al 

their  citizens.  ' 

PxirthCT,  we  oppose  evasions  which  sees 
to  defeat  proper  representation  by  basing 
seats  on  artificial  geographic  divisions. 

Seckitabt  McNamara  | 

Whereas  our  Nation,  for  some  yearsi  has 
been  faced  with  the  polltlcomlUtary  tkreat 
of  International  communism,  and  tnis 
threat,  with  the  resulting  semlmoblllze^  na- 
tional posture,  and  the  Increased  Importance 
of  military   functions  in  otir  national  Uie. 


can   be   expected   to   continue   indefinitely: 

^''whereas  the  added  importance  of  military 
acttvm«  and  personnel  in  all  types  of  pol- 
^y  fon^at^n.  has  raised  the  «Pe«ter  of  de- 
Slo?™on  of  the  traditional  subordination 
?/S.e  ^Itary  to  civilian  authority;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  threat  embodies 
atS  n?t  only  in  the  military  ^-^J^^ 
the  diplomatic,  economic  and  ideological 
areas  so  that  our  defense  policies  and  actlvl- 
ZTmust  give  due  e-phasls  to  alljh^e 
areas,  and  not  preponderate  o^.^^/^^JJ^ 
military.  This  requires  that  basic  policy 
SSs  should  not  be  made  by  men  wha 
by^  background  and  Interest  are  wedded  to 

°%Ce:s°\n1:Sstng  technological  progress 
In  weapons,  and  their  Increasing  cost,  de- 
Sa^d  t?^t  iop-level  military  Po"cy^e^ade 
bv  men  whose  thinking  Is  not  Um"«<»  "> 
p?e<^Slved  traditional,  PO««,l»>ly  ^"^Jf  ^ 
Concepts.  Likewise,  they  should  not  be 
m^  by  vested  Interests  of  the  f^^es^^, 
nw^lar  weapons  or  methods  of  fighting, 
Sr  should  thrinterests  of  the  defense  i^- 
SStry  become  controlling  in  these  dectelons^ 
OT  e7en  worse.  In  higher  politico-military 
policy,  such  as  disarmament;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation  must  have  its  De- 
fense Establishment  conducted  wl^h  efflclen- 
cy  and  a  minimum  of  overlapping,  duplica- 
tion and  waste,  so  that,  over  the  long  haul 
the  burden  on  our  economy  and  taxpayers 
will  be  no  greater  than  necessary;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  MC" 
Namara  has  received  much  ^nJ^^^^^f^  "*i; 
iclsm.  largely  from  proponents  of  various 
special  interests,  for  Instituting  progr^  and 
policies  which  have  recognized  these  prob 
lems  and  have  sought  to  solve  them  real- 
iKticallv    Now.  therefore, 

we  commend  and  support  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  for  his  leadership  In  moderniz^^B 
and  rationalizing  the  Defense  Es\a''"«h°^^^*' 
and  for  his  policies  which  meet  the  novel 
problems  raised  by  the  cold  war  and  we 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  manlf^t  their 
support  of  this  dedicated  public  ofic  ah 
We  particularly  commend  the  following. 
1.  Elimination  of  unneeded  service  instal- 

^^*2°^'omotion  of  service  unification  by  cre- 
ating operational  units  which  combine  serv- 
ice elements  and  unifying  supply  and  pur- 
chasing throughout  the  Defense  Establish- 

°^  3°  Reevaluatlon  of  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  components  in  view  of  their 
performance  when  recalled; 

4  Efforts  to  retain  civilian  superiority  by 
forcefuUy  exercising  the  prerogatives  and 
functions  of  his  Office;  „,,^a* 

5  Creation  of  a  rational  plan  for  allocat- 
ine  weapons  and  functions  among  the  serv- 
ices based  upon  obtaining  the  highest  level 
of  performance  for  the  least  outlay  of  time 
resources,  rather  than  upon  tradition  or  the 
vested  Interests  of  the  services,  or  the  de- 
fense industry.  . 

6  Removal  of  military  personnel  who  do 
not  cooperate  with  these  changes. 

Further  resolved.  We  oppose  lengthening 
the  terms  of  the  service  Chiefs,  since  this 
would  weaken  the  control  which  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  civilian  authority  must  have 
over  professional  military  personnel. 


Whereas  for  many  years  thousands  of  vio- 
lations of  State  mine  and  safety  laws  and 
regulations  have  persisted  in  metal  and 
mineral  mines  without  corrective  action  by 

'"'rhil^rtr^^cre'ury  of  the  Interior  has 

idVuate  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
problem  of  safety  in  the  mineral  Industry. 

^''whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
found  that  the  inspection  of  operat  ons  by 
competent,  experienced,  and  practical  safety 
experts  especially  by  those  with  knowledge 
of  Se  major  elements  of  these  Industries  Is 
needed  and  their  recommendations  must  be 
enforced  if  mining  is  to  become  a  safer  oc- 

''XsSred.  That  the  national  convention  of 
the  Young  Democrats  of  America,  assembled 
at  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  do  hereby  urge  the  Con- 
Kress  of  the  United  States  to  hold  early  hear- 
ings on  the  Metcalf-Montoya  bill  to  establ  sh 
a  permanent  Federal  program  of  safety  in- 
spection and  endorsement  for  metal  and 
mineral  mines  and  related  processing  opera- 
tions by  qualified  civil  service  employees  free 
from  company  domination  and  thereafter  to 
enact  this  legislation. 


all 


Resolution  on  Mine  Safety 
Whereas   the   recent  mine   disasters  have 
awakened  America's  citizens  to  the  dangers 
of   extracting   our    bounteous   underground 
treasures;  and 

Whereas  more  than  500  men  are  l^med  or 
permanently  crippled,  and  more  than  7^ 
man-years  are  lost  from  work  Injuries  In  U.S. 
metal  and  mineral  mining  every  year;  and 
Whereas  U  S.  metal  and  mineral  mine  op- 
erators ignored  57.2  percent  of  12.155  s^e^ 
recommendations  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  In  1962  and  early  1963;  and 


Resolution  on  Agriculturk 
Whereas  the  past  3   years  of  Democratic 
administration    have    seen    the    significant 
increase  in  farm  income  and  rural  employ- 
ment opportunities;  and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  are  committed  by 
tradition  and  conviction  to  preservation  of 
efficient  family  farms;   and 

Whereas  agriculture  remains  one  of  our 
most  difficult  and  perplexing  domestic  prob- 
lems Involving  the  paradox  that  the  very  suc- 
cess and  efficiency  of  U.S.  farmers  are  largely 
responsible  for  price  and  production  prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas  full  parity  Income  for  ^armCTS 
remains  a  vital  and  essential  goal  for  Fed- 
eral agricultural  policy:  Be  it 

Resolved:  (1)  That  we  commend  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  for  its  efforts  to  raise 
farm  Income  and  enable  farmers  to  realis- 
tically restrict  production  to  profitable  levels 
and  urge  that  these  efforts  be  continued; 

(2)  That  we  heartily  approve  the  success 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the 
food  stamp  plan  for  Increased  consumption 
of  agrlcultuial  products  and  urge  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  these  programs; 

(3)  That  we  reaffirm  the  traditional  es- 
Dotisal  by  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America  of  the  principle  of  agricultural 
cooperation  particularly  as  embodied  In  the 
Rural  Electrification. 

(4)  That  we  commend  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  Democratic  administration  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
negotiations  to  increase  exports  of  poultry 
and  of  other  agricultural  products; 

(5)  That  we  especially  applaud  and  unani- 
mously support  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram for  "attack  on  poverty"  with  Its  great 
potential  for  solving  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  rural 
America; 

(6)  That  we  take  pride  In  the  Democratic 
administration  food  for  peace  program  and 
the  successful  use  of  agricultural  surpluses 
to    feed    hungry    peoples    throughout    the 

world;  , 

(7)  That  we  commend  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Committee  for  their  report 
entitled  "The  Family  Farm  in  American  Agn- 
cSlture"  demonstrating  that  the  efficient^ 
commercial  family-owned  and  oPf^ated Ja^ 
IB  in  reality  "the  backbone  of  American 
agricultiure";  , 

(8)  That  we  deeply  appreciate  the  exce  - 
lent  job  being  done  by  Secretary  of  Agrlcu  - 
ture  Orville  Freeman  In  pushing  for  a  real 
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Istlc.  workable,  agricultural  policy  and  tell- 
ing the  story  of  agriculture  accurately  and 
convincingly  to  the  American  people. 

Resolution  Re  Urban  Ait  airs 

Whereas  more  than  65  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  these  United  States  live  In  urban 
areas;  and 

Whereas  such  population  distribution  has 
Increasingly  produced  governmental  prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  with  Cabinet 
rank;  and 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
Indicated  continued  administrative  support; 
and 

Whereas  this  Urban  Affairs  Department 
would  primarily  be  responsible  for  solving 
problems  caused  by  continued  urban  growth : 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  endorse 
all  legislation  that  would  effectuate  this  De- 
partment with  Cabinet  rank. 

Resolution  on  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal 

Whereas  the  national  program  on  housing 
and  urban  renewal  as  It  presently  exists  is 
woefully  Inadequate;  and 

Whereas  a  revision  of  this  program  will 
be  of  benefit  to  individuals  or  families  dis- 
placed by  slum  clearance;  and 

Whereas  additional  and  more  adequate 
housing  Is  most  vitally  necessary  for  the  poor 
and  elderly:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  do  hereby  commend  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  "seeking  as  (an) 
ultimate  goal  under  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tlme  a  decent  home  for  every  American." 


Assault  on  Poverty 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
reflects  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  Is  the 
highest  In  our  history;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  overall  prosperity 
which  the  Nation  enjoys,  a  great  number  of 
our  citizens  live  In  poverty,  a  condition 
which  we  as  Americans  cannot  and  will  not 
accept;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  throughout  its  history 
both  in  peace  and  In  war  has  responded 
successfully  to  great  challenges  with  a  char- 
acteristic vigor  and  determination;  and 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
asked  the  Nation  to  Join  with  him  In  an 
Immediate  and  massive  assault  on  poverty: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  In  convention  assembled 
do  hereby  urge  their  constituent  State. 
county,  and  local  organizations — whether 
urban  or  rural  In  nature — all  to  establish 
effective  committees  to  carry  out  an  all-out 
war  on  poverty  In  these  United  States. 

Particular  areas  of  battle  In  this  war  on 
poverty  Include:  Reduction  of  the  unedu- 
cated rate  to  combat  the  perpetuation  of 
Ignorance;  assistance  to  migratory  laborers 
to  better  themselves  and  their  situation;  as- 
sistance (not  charity)  to  groups;  distribu- 
tion of  books  and  self-help  material  where 
needed;  and  supplementation,  on  a  volun- 
teer basis,  of  the  many  activities  of  the 
proposed  regional  service  corps. 

Resolution  Rx  Cuba 

We.  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, hereby  declare  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion on  the  policy  it  is  pursuing  to  combat 
the  problem  of  Cuban  communism  which  it 
inherited  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion; 

We  commend  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration for  the  display  of  strength  and 
courage  by  which  it  forced  the  Russian  with- 
drawal   of    offensive    missiles    from    Cuban 


bases,  and  for  the  steps  it  is  taking  to  unite 
our  hemisphere  against  Communist  pene- 
tration; 

We  also  condemn  the  Republicans  who  are 
making  reckless  demands  for  a  Cuban  in- 
vasion that  could  easily  escalate  into  a  third 
world  war; 

And  we  oppose  the  resumption  of  either 
diplomatic  or  trade  relations  with  Cuba  as 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  our  country 
at  this  time. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Whereas  we,  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America,  believe  that  progress  toward  a 
world  community  at  peace  requires  the 
simultaneous  achievement  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  measures;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  through  the  lead- 
ership of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
we  have  entered  a  period  In  which  the  oppor- 
tunities are  greater  than  ever  before  for  dra- 
matic programs  in  this  area;  and 

Whereas  among  the  recent  major  develop- 
ments which  have  set  the  stage  for  progress 
we  take  special  note  of  President  Kennedy's 
address  on  World  Peace  at  American  Uni- 
versity on  June  10,  1963,  of  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  which  followed  in 
August  of  1963.  of  the  President's  proposal 
for  Joint  exploration  of  the  moon  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  the  agreement  at  the  United 
Nations  to  prohibit  nuclear  weapons  in  outer 
space,  of  the  United  States  report  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  on 
the  economics  of  disarmament,  and  of  the 
continuing  excellent  work  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  commend  the  present  ad- 
ministration for  the  notable  achievements  of 
the  past  year  and  that  we  support  the  fol- 
lowing measures  which  we  believe  are  now 
substantially  possible  to  achieve: 

1.  The  strengthening  of  the  peacekeeping 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations,  Including 
the  advance  appropriation  of  funds  for  U.N. 
expenses  In  future  crises. 

2.  The  further  strengthening  of  interna- 
tional machinery  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dental war. 


WORLD  Trade 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
an  all-out  war  on  poverty;  and 

Whereas  unemployment  In  the  United 
States  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  which 
will  make  the  President's  war  more  difficult 
to  win;  and 

Whereas  there  are  great  potential  markets 
for  our  vast  agricultural  surpluses  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world;   and 

Whereas  an  expanded  trade  program  would 
serve  to  help  reduce  our  farm  surpluses,  help 
to  create  mcwe  Jobs  In  our  maritime  indus- 
try, which  in  turn  would  help  stimulate  the 
economy  and  lessen  the  unemployment  rate 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  our  gold  out- 
flow and  lead  to  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
payments:  Therefore  be  It 

iJesoIued,  That  the  YDCA  call  for  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  free  trade  In  nonstrateglc 
materials  and  foodstuffs  with  all  nations 
willing  to  pay  where  It  is  in  oui  national  in- 
terest and  at  the  discretion  of  ovu-  President; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  administration  be  com- 
mended by  the  YDCA  for  the  recent  agricul- 
tural trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  nei- 
ther party  has  a  monopoly  on  responsible 
statesmanship  or  constructive  thinking. 
The  Republican  Citizens  Committee's 
Critical  Issues  Council  yesterday  issued 
a  seven-point  program  for  altering  the 


existing  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  One 
may  agree  or  disagree  with  parts  of  the 
program  or  all  of  it.  But  without  com- 
menting on  the  merit  of  the  specific  pro- 
posals. Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  this  to  be  an  honest  and  ra- 
tional approach  toward  solving  our  dif- 
ficulties with  Panama.  As  such  it  is  to 
be  welcomed  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike. 

May  I  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  was  in  the  same  nonpartisan  spirit 
that  President  Johnson  appointed  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, to  serve  as  the  chief  U.S.  nego- 
tiator with  Panama  in  an  attempt  to  find 
a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
issues  that  divide  us. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  vital  to  U.S. 
trade  and  defense;  hence,  it  is  not  a 
Democratic  or  Republican  problem.  It 
is  an  American  one. 

Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Critical  Issues  Council 
have  given  enlightened,  constructive, 
and  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  is- 
sues underlying  the  violent  outbursts  of 
January  9-10. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  April  9.  and  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  praising  the  council's  efforts, 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the    Baltimore    (Md.)    Bun.    Apr.   9. 

1964] 

Canal  Thinking 

The  Republican  Citizens  Committee's 
critical  Issues  paper  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Is  one  of  the  most  rational  contributions  this 
country  has  produced  In  the  long  run  of  that 
sensitive  controversy.  Except  for  a  charge 
that  Washington  dragged  its  feet  dxiring  the 
Panama  deadlock — a  point  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  vulnerable — the  Republican 
study  is  almost  wholly  free  of  jKJlitical  color- 
ation. In  the  deep  reappraisal  of  American 
foreign  policy  now  In  process  it  raises  a  re- 
sponsible voice. 

As  a  basic  premise  the  ijaper  holds  that 
"the  status  quo  is  ultimately  impractical  and 
Indefensible.  An  unyielding  adherence  to 
agreements  made  in  earlier  times  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  can  only  lead  to  more 
difficulties  and  probably  to  Irreconcilable 
trouble."  It  proposes  cbanges  not  because 
present  arrangements  are  Illegal  but  because 
better  arrangements  are  desirable,  and  it 
lu-ges  national  leaders  not  to  be  diverted  by 
"misunderstanding  or  stubborimess  or  false 
nationalistic  pride." 

There  are  two  key  recommendations. 
These  call  for  the  construction  of  a  second 
Panamanian  Canal  at  sea  level  and  for  the 
renegotiation  of  the  canal  treaty  within  25 
years.  In  order  to  alleviate  present  grievances 
the  Republicans  also  ask  an  increase  in  canal 
tolls,  which  would  boost  Panama's  Income; 
rotation  of  American  personnel  so  as  to 
eliminate  entrenchment;  completion  of  the 
canal  Improvement  program;  and  greater 
economic  aid  to  Panama. 

Dr.  Milton  S.  EUsenhower,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Critical  Issues  Council,  ad- 
mits that  his  program  does  not  purport  to  be 
party  doctrine;  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
sense  of  statements  by  many  top  Republi- 
cans. It  Is  not  likely  to  be  embraced  by  the 
Democratic  regulars.  It  can  sUnd  only  as 
a  stimulant  to  thought  and  to  debate.  Not 
often   does  a  political   paper   perform   that 
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function  and  If  the  remainder  of  the  couri- 
er. Sles  maintain   that  tone   they   wUl 
Sitltute  a  unique  but  useful  aeries  of  docu-  I 
ments. 

IProm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Apr.  9. 
^  19641 

Bright  Light  on  Panama 
Senator  Pulbbioht.  In  his  recent  lectures 
on  tSe  state  of  our  foreign  affairs  generated 
a  good  deal  of  heat.  ^ ■ '^1'°'' ^^^^^ 
andother  members  of  th«  ^^P^^^f  ^SJl; 
zens  Committee  have  performed  »  f«ft« 
service  by  generating  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
r  Wtlcularly    dark    and   explosive    issut^ 

^"wr^ecently  reestablished  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Panama  and  the  admlnlBtxatlon 
committed  Itself  to  giving  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  complaints  about  present  canal 
arrangements.  However,  we  have  no  indi- 
cation that  President  Johnson  and  his  tUdj^ 
Sve  any  clear  Idea  as  to  ^ow^o  Proceed-^ 
let  alone  a  clear  policy  line  to  be  foUo'^*'!'^^ 
Thev  should  find  the  paper  Issued  by  tn0 
committee's  critical  Issues  council  e»tremelj 
valuable.  It  offers  not  only  a  formula  fof 
a  solution  to  our  Immediate  Panama  Can^ 
problems  but  also  a  Possible  h^\^toTjne-w^ 
healthier,  and  happier  "latlonshlp  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  for  the  rest  o% 
this  century  and  beyond. 

The  council's  propoeals  tie  the  present  to 
the  future,  and  vice  versa.  Therein  lie  thel^ 
^velty  and  ingenuity.  They  would  solve 
X  Immediate  problem  by  negotlatl^ 
amendments  to  existing  treaties-amend- 
ments  which  would  be  highly  favorable^ 
Panama  by  Increasing  Its  revenues  from  can^l 
tolls  seven  times  and  by  granting  other  reaj- 
sonable  concessions.  I 

And  they  would  make  these  changes  at- 
tractive to  both  Panama  and  ourselves  tty 
relating  them  to  a  new  treaty  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  sea-level  canal,  to  replace  the 
present  obsolescent  canal  within  a  peridd 
of  25  years.  I 

We  could  conceivably  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments for  building  a  new  canal  through  ce- 
lombla.  Nicaragua,  or  M«^f  „,^^^*'  It 
course,  would  be  a  national  disaster  fbr 
Panama.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  have!  a 
new   canal    somewhere.     It  Is   to  Panamas 

vital  interest  that  It  be  1°  P*°"^-,32v 
Republican  council's  proposals  would  maity 
the  needs  and  national  Interests  of  boUi 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  provide  a  bet- 
ter basis  for  a  lasting  relationship  and  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  International  maritime 
commvmlty.  l 

Many  questions  and  details  remain  to  [be 
answered  and  worked  out,  especially  thj«e 
relating  to  ownership  and  operation  of  ttie 
future  canal.  These,  of  course,  must  be  lert 
for  futiire  negotiations. 

What  the  council  has  done  has  been  to 
point  the  way  with  enlightened  and  constrijc- 
me  proposals.  This  Is  the  first  of  a  sertes 
of  papers  on  Important  foreign  and  domeatlc 
nroblems.  If  the  others  mateh  the  quality 
of  the  first,  the  councU  will  be  performlng.an 
invaluable  service  not  only  to  Republicans 
but  also  to  Democrats  and  to  the  public  ^  a 
whole. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8.  19|b41 

GOP    Oboup  Ueges   Revising   or  Pact  '  on 

Panama  Canal— Highkb  Tolls  and  IncmJasx 

IN  ANNinTT  Payments  Advised  bt  CmzpNS 

CoMMrrrix— New    TaiATT    Also    Ask^d— 

AGEEEMEirr    IN    NEXT    25    YEAKS    WOTTLD    IN- 
CLUDE Sea-Level  Waterway  on  Isthmus 
(ByTadSzulc)  ^ 

Washington,  April  7— A  Republican  ptillcy 
Kroup  joined  today  In  the  rising  national  de- 
bate on  foreign  affairs  by  proposing  a  seten- 
polnt  program  for  amending  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  pending  the  construction  pf  a 
new.  sea-level  waterway  by  1989. 


The  group  called  for  a  "wholly  new  treaty 
covering  a  new  canal  in  Panama  and.  mean- 
SX  for  revisions  in  the  existing  pact  that 
would  range  from  raising  the  Panamanian 
InnSty  frL  $1,930,000  to  116  million  to  a 
new  system  of  rotating  U.S.  employees  In  the 

^^e  Republican  Citizens  Committee's 
Critical  Issues  Council  selected  the  Panama 
problem  for  the  first  of  Its  four  ''Critical 
Issues  Papers"  that  It  plans  to  Issue  at  weeWy 
intervals  between  now  and  the  Republican 
Natlona;  Convention  In  San  Francisco.  July 
13. 

pBtpBrUTTY    CLAUSE    BACKED 

About  one-third  of  the  papers  will  de^ 
with  foreign  affairs,  and  Milton  8.  Eisen- 
Tower  prelTdent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unl- 
verelty.  the  council's  chairman,  indicated 
that  these  reports  on  International  and  do- 
mestic affairs  would  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
Republican  platform  committee. 

In  its  Panama  paper,  the  councU  said  that 
••any  realistic  approach  to  the  Panaman  an 
problem  must  begin  with  the  rfcog^ltlon 
that  the  consti^ctlon  of  a  new  Bea-level  canal 
within  25  years  Is  Imperative;  earlier  con- 
struction Is  preferable."  ,„^  Htr 
AS  set  forth  In  the  paper  and  explained  by 
Mr.  Eisenhower  at  the  council's  ?ews  coiner- 
ence  here,  the  Republican  group  tf "«'««  *jj^ 
although  the  united  States  must  retain  the 
perpetuity  clause  for  the  control  of  the 
canal  Zone  under  the  treaty  of  1903^^^11 
there  Is  agreement  on  a  new  waterway  far- 
reaching  changes   In   the   present   pact  are 

"l^J^'nTthe'canal  treaty..,the  oouncll 
sald^at  ''further  concessions"  would  not 
resolve  the  difflcxiltles. 

^oSy  by  reconciling  tiie  basic  difference 
in  interest  between  the  two  nations  through 
a  mutually  acceptable  and  long-range  ^llcy 
can  we  hope  to  find  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Panamanian  problem."  It  said.  „„    we 

Such  a  poUcy,  the  council  said,  can  ae 
found  In  the  following  program: 

improvements  costing  about  •'^S  mUllon 
should  be  made  promptly  to  assure  the  «n- 
tinued  operation  of  the  canal  for  25  more 

^*?Jnal  tolls  should  be  raised  30  percent,  and 
Panama's  annuity  should  be  raised  from  the 
present  $1,930,000  to  $15  mllUon^ 

Prior  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  for  the 
new  canal,  the  operating  c^^'P^fi^^f  ^"J^ 
repay  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  existing  $460 
million  debt  from  a  portion  of  the  Increased 

^•^o  tiie  degree  that  Is  possible  without 
hampering  the  operation  of  the  canal,  the 
United  States  should  rotate  Its  clvlUan  per- 
sonnel In  the  Canal  Zone."  ^,„„„ 

The  present  program  to  train  Panamanians 
for  more  responsible  and  higher  paying  posi- 
tions "should  be  Intensified."  ..v  ♦  «f 

"The  United  States  should  agree  that  if 
Panama  will  vigorously  and  promptly  Pursue 
the  reforms  agreed  to  in  the  Act  o'  BoK^jA 
of  1960  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
of  1961.  the  United  States  will  undertake  a 
very  generous  aid  program  within  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards not  of  the  elite  but  of  the  masses. 

The  United  States  and  Panama  should 
agree  that  a  "wholly  new  treaty"  f^  the  sea- 
level  canal  would  be  negotiated  In  gooa 
faith"  not  later  than  In  25  yeaxs.  The  coun- 
cil said  that  with  the  use  of  nuclear  energy, 
a  new  canal  oould  be  built  for  $520  million, 
and  that  future  negotiations  would  deter- 
mine  who   would   operate    and   finance   the 

Official  RepubUcan  criticism  of  the  John- 
son administration's  handling  of  the  Pan- 
ama sitiiation  has  been  ratiier  /es^ained^ 
Today  Mr.  Eisenhower  said  that  the  only 
criticism  he  was  wUllng  to  make  at  this  time 
was  that  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istratlons  had  had  no  Ambassador  In  Pan- 
Sia  since  last  August  and  tiiat,  tiierefore. 


the  United  States  was  not  properly  Informed 
of  Panamanian  events. 
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TALKS   START  THIS    MONTH 

The  councU  recommended  specific  changes 
in  the  treaty  and  In  the  overall  U.S^  poUcy 
toward  Panama  just  as  tiie  Johnson  admtol*. 
tratlon  prepared  to  open  negotiations  wltti 
the  Panamanians  on  the  entire  future  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  countries. 

in  tiiat  sense,  the  24-member  Republican 
group,  which  includes  5  Cabinet  officials  of 
the  msenhower  administration  and  a  number 
of  other  civilian  and  retired  military  no- 
tables, stole  a  march  on  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, which  is  now  beginning  to  shape 
its  negotiating  position. 

The  talks  with  Panama,  under  the  tenns 
of  last  Friday's  agreement  that  ended  the 
11 -week  dispute,  are  to  open  here  late 
this  month.  The  administration  has  not 
gone  beyond  saying  that  the  discussions 
would  be  held  without  "preconditions  or  llm- 

^^Comcldentally.  Mr.  Johnson  picked  last 
week  Robert  B.  Anderson.  ^<^^^^°\^* 
Treasury  In  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
who  18  a  member  of  tiie  critical  iBSuesc^- 
cll  to  serve  as  the  chief  US.  negotiator  with 
Panama  In  the  forthcoming  talks. 

However  Mr.  Elsenhower  stressed  today 
that  Mr.  Anderson  had  had  no  hand  In  pre- 
paring the  council's  paper  on  Panama  and. 
in  fact,  had  resigned  from  the  group  upon 
accepting  the  negotiating  assignment. 

The  citizens'  committee  is  a  private  group 
of  "Republican-oriented"  persons,  although 
Mr  Elsenhower  said  that  It  maintained  con- 
tact  with  the  Republican  National  Commit- 

Mr  Anderson  will  be  assisted  In  the  nego- 
tiations by  two  or  three  former  Ambassadors 
in  Latin  America.  Philip  D.  Bonsai,  who 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  and  "nieo- 
dore  AchUles.  who  was  Ambassador  to  Peru, 
may  be  those  named. 

Panama  will  be  represented  by  Jorge  n- 
uecas.  a  law  professor  and  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  8.  1964] 

SPOKESMAN     FOR        G.O.P.:     MH^TON     STOVZR 

Eisenhower 
Friends  of  Milton  Stover  Elsenhower  have 
come  to  think  of  him  as  a  Renaissance  man 
sS?remely  endowed  with  the  gift  of  getting 
tSe  word^  across.  They  say  his  success  is 
based  on  his  ability  to  express  exactiy  what 
Se  means,  the  way  he  can  knife  ^ough  to 
the  heart  of  an  Issue  and  the  ^ay  he  can  get 
others  to  work  with  him  and  for  him  gladly. 
This  is  probably  why  Republicans  turned  to 
him  once  more  yesterday  to  express  one  of 
their  positions— this  time  their  argument 
against  the  way  the  administration  has  han- 
dled the  situation  In  Panama. 

At  64  years  of  age,  Mr.  Elsenhower  Is  the 
robust  and  dynamic  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore.  As  one  ol 
the  university's  administration  put  It. 

"He  knows  this  buslness-the  fundralslng. 
the  building  programs,  the  faculty  and  the 
students."  .      .    ^. 

Prom  his  office  In  a  restored  Georgian  home 
built  in  1802,  Mr.  Elsenhower  maintains  a 
7.day-a-week  schedule.  Despite  the  long 
hours,  he  has  remained  in  close  touch  with 
the  country's  Republican  leadership. 

Mr  Elsenhower's  older  brother  by  9  yews, 
former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  lives 
;?K)ut  an  hour's  drive  away.  In  Oetty^^^ 
Pa  During  the  Elsenhower  years.  Milton 
vras  among  the  President's  closest  advisers. 

INTLtrENCED    PRESIDENT 

When  he  was  President.  General  Elsen- 
hower said  that  his  younger  hjother  ha^ 
done  more  tiian  any  other  person  to  sh^pe  his 
ideas  of  the  proper  functions  of  Govern- 
ment Mr.  Elsenhower's  chairmanship  of  the 
Critical   issues   Council   of   tiie  Republican 


Citizens   Committee   shows  that   other   Re- 
publicans are  still  listening  to  him. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  started  out  as  a  reporter, 
swltehed  to  Government  and  ended  up  as 
president  of  three  universities  and  a  presi- 
dential troubleshooter.  He  has  29  lines  In 
"Who's  Who  In  America."  His  older  brother 
has  nine  fewer. 

Milton  was  bom  In  Abilene,  Kans.,  Septem- 
ber 15.  1899.  He  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
Elsenhower  brothers,  five  of  whom  svu-vlve. 
Milton  and  Dwight  were  closer  to  each  other 
than  any  of  the  other  brothers. 

While  a  student  at  Kansas  State  College, 
Mr.  Elsenhower  became  city  editor  of  the 
Abilene  Dally  Reflector.  He  later  taught 
journalism  before  qualifying  for  a  Foreign 
Service  position  as  vice  consul  In  Edinburgh. 

He  went  to  Washington  later  where  he  di- 
rected the  Information  programs  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Republican  and  Democratic  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture.  In  World  War  n, 
as  his  brother  rose  to  General  of  the  Army, 
he  became  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Information. 

He  resigned  from  the  Government  In  1943 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  Kansas  State 
College.     It  was  at  this  time  that  he  said: 

"Education  In  a  democracy  must  at  all 
times  be  concerned  with  human  values  and 
human  growth." 

Students  today  at  Johns  Hopkins  regard 
Dr.  Elsenhower  as  a  man  sympathetic  with 
their  values.  They  have  access  to  his  office 
where  he  sits  smoking  a  pipe  and  listens 
to  their  problems. 

FACTTINDING  HIS  SPECIALTY 

While  at  Kansas  and  later  when  he  was 
president  of  Penn  State.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
served  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  as  a 
factfinder  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  critics  say  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  has 
been  long  on  words  and  short  on  action, 
particularly  In  Latin  America. 

Some  of  his  Jobs  included  part-time  work 
at  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  and  temporary 
poste  for  his  brother,  who  once  told  a  Con- 
gressman : 

"You  don't  have  to  sell  Milton  to  me.  If 
It  wasn't  for  his  name  he  wovUd  have  a  very 
high  Government  position." 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  wife,  Helen,  died  In  1954. 
Their  son.  Milton,  lives  In  Long  Island  and 
a  daughter.  Ruth,  near  the  Johns  Hopkins 
campus  with  her  husband  and  child.  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  who  lives  alone  on  the  campus, 
tries  to  get  away  during  the  summer  for 
fly  flshlng  In  Wisconsin.  At  other  times, 
he  relaxes  by  playing  classical  and  show 
tunes  on  his  electric  organ. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  8.  19641 
Excerpts  or  Repttblican  Report  on  United 
States-Panama  Ties 
Washington,  April  7. — Panama  should  oc- 
cupy a  unique  and  Intimate  position  In  U.S. 
foreign  affairs.  Its  Importance  Is  far  out  of 
proportion  to  Its  size.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Panama  have  had  compelling 
reasons  for  wanting  to  be  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  each  other.  But  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations  have  deteriorated 
steadily  over  the  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

After  signing  the  1903  treaty,  Panamanians 
had  second  thoughts  and  trouble  began. 
Prom  that  time  forward  there  has  been  a 
fundamental  difference  of  Interests  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States.  Our  primary 
aim  has  been  to  operate  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible an  International  waterway  of  economic 
and  strategic  slgnlflcance.  •  •  •  But  Pana- 
ma has  viewed  the  canal  as  Its  greatest  na- 
tional resotu-ce  and  has  sought  to  extract 
greater  advantage  from  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  crux  of  the  problem  In  Panama  Is  this 

fundamental    difference    of    Interests.    The 


difficulties  that  have  arisen  over  the  years 
have  developed  because  each  nation  has  vig- 
orously pursued  Its  own  Interest  without 
sufficient  regard  for  the  other's,  and  because 
the  two  nations  failed  to  recognize  that  their 
interests  were  not  as  mutually  exclusive  as 
they  appeared  to  be. 

•  •  »  •  • 
Only  by  reconciling  the  basic  difference  In 

Interest  between  the  two  nations  through  a 
mutually  acceptable  and  long-range  policy 
can  we  hope  to  flnd  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  task  will  not  be  easy,  for 
there  Is  no  simple  right  or  wrong  answer. 

•  •  •  •  • 
President  Truman,  Ambassador  Stevenson, 

and  others  have  suggested  that  the  canal 
be  placed  under  International  or  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  control.  In  theory,  this  suggestion  may 
have  merit,  but  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
Panama  would  agree  to  this,  and,  of  course, 
the  United  States  cannot  unilaterally  take 
such  action  To  Panama.  International  con- 
trol might  be  worse  than  U.S.  control,  for 
benefits  to  Panama  probably  would  not  In- 
crease, and  the  ready-made  Yanqul  whipping 
boy  would  be  replaced  by  an  international 
organization. 

«  •  •  •  • 

choices  are  OUTUNB) 

Another  alternative  would  transfer  con- 
trol and  operation  to  Panama.  This  does  not 
seem  feasible  at  present,  for,  unlike  the 
sea-level  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama  Canal  with 
Its  locks  is  a  miracle  of  engineering  and 
timing,  calling  for  skills  not  possessed  to- 
day by  many  Panamanians.  Further,  while 
most  Panamanians  would  not  believe  It.  such 
a  transfer  might  well  reduce  the  benefits  to 
the  republic.  The  United  States  subsidizes 
the  canal  at  present  and  this  would  cease. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Still  another  alternative  sometimes  men- 
tioned Is  the  possibility  of  creating  a  joint 
United  States-Panamanian  corporation  to 
control  and  operate  the  canal  by  treaty,  what 
is  now  the  Canal  Zone  would  come  under  the 
same  jurisdiction  of  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment as  the  free  zone,  but  the  corporation 
would  control  and  operate  the  canal,  with 
rates  fixed  by  the  treaty  and  the  net  In- 
come, If  any,  being  divided  by  treaty  formula. 
This  alternative  Is  unacceptable  to  the 
United  States  for  the  present;  U.S.  citizens 
must  be  responsible  for  the  technical,  engi- 
neering and  related  jobs;  they  Insist  on  good 
housing,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  serv- 
ices equal  to  those  In  the  United  States; 
they  also  Insist  upon  living  by  U.S.  laws, 
fairly  administered.  These  needs  and  desires 
can  be  met  only  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

A  heritage  of  mtillce  and  misunderstand- 
ing makes  the  problems  even  more  formida- 
ble. Most  of  our  citizens  and  too  many  of 
our  leaders,  for  example,  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  complete  sovereign,  mak- 
ing quite  clear  zone.  But  the  United  States 
Is  not  sovereign  In  the  zone.  The  organic 
treaty  gave  the  United  States  jurisdiction 
over  the  zone  as  If  It  were  sovereign,  making 
quite  clear  that  titular  sovereignty  remained 
with  Panama,  as  has  been  acknowledged  over 
the  years  by  three  U.S.  Presidents. 

Panamanians,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  the  United  States  Is  exploiting  their 
only  national  asset  and  Is  making  vast  sums 
of  money  from  It.  This  Is  patently  false.  De- 
spite Its  authority  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
has  not  raised  canal  tolls  since  they  were 
established  In  1914  (except  for  adjustments 
on  certain  Items)  and  has  operated  the  canal 
on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

The  gross  revenue  In  the  Canal  Zone  In 
1962,  for  instance,  amounted  to  about  $100 
million,  of  which  $60  million  was  from  canal 
tolls,  but  after  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  were  met.  and  essential  canal  Improve- 
ments  were  made,   there  was  not  a  single 


penny  of  profit  for  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, the  United  States  not  only  has  never 
made  a  profit,  but  actually  has  subsidized 
the  operation  of  the  canal  In  the  amount 
of  some  $6  million  a  year. 

»  •  •  •  • 

PANAMA  SEEN   AIDED 

Unforttmately.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Canal  Company,  written  to  Impress  the  Con- 
gress with  the  Company's  skillful  manage- 
ment, gives  the  unsophisticated  reader  the 
Impression  that  a  net  profit  Is  realized,  thus 
feeding  this  serious  misunderstanding. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Nor  Is  It  accurate  to  assume,  as  so  many 
In  Panama  do,  that  the  $1,930,000  annuity 
is  the  only  financial  benefit  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  In  1962,  17  percent  of  Pana- 
ma's national  Income — some  $85  million — 
was  generated  directly  by  the  canal.  And  to 
that  must  be  added  millions  of  dollars  spent 
by  tourists  attracted  to  Panama  because  of 
the  canal. 

But  the  uuth  is  burled  by  the  misxmder- 
staudlngs,  and  the  myths  are  perpetuated  by 
many  Panamanian  leaders  and  mass  media 
as  they  use  the  United  States  as  a  scape- 
goat to  divert  attention  away  from  the  ana- 
chronistic class  Inequities  in  Panama.  Hat© 
and  hostility  come  easily  to  the  masses  who^ 
In  the  midst  of  abject  poverty,  see  the  afflu- 
ent living  conditions  of  the  U.S.  citizens  in 
the  zone. 

Communism  flourishes  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  confusion  and  discontent  and 
Castro's  agents  fan  the  fires  of  anger.  In 
typical  fashion  they  Infiltrate  student  groups, 
labor  unions,  and  other  organizations.  They 
spread  lies  and  rumors.  They  undermine  the 
efforts  of  moderate  men  to  solve  the  problems 
and  they  Incite  violence. 

In  the  face  of  such  obstacles  and  com- 
plexities, what  course  of  action  should  the 
United  States  pursue? 

One  thing  Is  clear:  Any  realistic  approach 
to  the  Panamanian  problem  must  begin  with 
the  recognition  that  the  construction  of  a 
new  sea-level  canal  within  about  25  years  is 
imperative — earlier  construction  Is  prefer- 
able. Disputes  over  sovereignty,  wage  scales 
and  profits  are  all  attendant  upon  the  in- 
escapable need  for  a  new  canal. 

SUGGESTIONS  OITERED 

At  this  juncture,  the  council  set  forth 
In  seven  points  the  main  body  of  Its  re- 
port, comprising  Its  recommendations  for  a 
course  of  action  In  Panama.  Briefly  stated. 
the  seven  points  are : 

To  complete  Improvements  to  the  present 
canal,  for  a  total  cost  of  $76  million. 

Raise  canal  tolls  by  30  percent  and  Increase 
Panama's    annuity    to   $15   million. 

Amortize  the  Canal  Company's  $460  mil- 
lion debt  to  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Establish  rotation  of  civilian  Canal  Zone 
personnel. 

Intensify  training  of  Panamanians  for 
canal  operations. 

Pursue  a  generous  program  of  aid  to  Pan- 
ama under  certain  guarantees. 

Agreement  to  negotiate  a  wholly  new  canal 
treaty  within  25  years. 

The  leaders  and  the  people  of  both  na- 
tions must  keep  in  mind  that  the  common 
goal  is  to  maintain  the  Panama  Canal  for  a 
mutually  agreeable  number  of  years  and 
then  to  replace  It  with  a  new  sea-level  canal. 
Misunderstanding  or  stubbornness  or  false 
nationalistic  pride  must  not  divert  ua  from 
this  goal.  Dtu-lng  the  years  preceding  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  treaty,  the  United  States 
can  do  much  to  help  solve  the  Immediate 
problems  in  Panama,  and  to  build  the  reser- 
voir of  goodwill  BO  essential  to  future 
progress. 

Panama,  too,  must  consider  carefully  Its 
actions  during  the  Intervening  years  and 
must  assess  the  future  realistically.  She 
must  live  up  to  her  Alliance  for  Progress  com- 
mitments  and   build   a  modern  democracy 
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Sat  a  new  PaSima  Canal  wUl  be  built  and 
It  win  symbolize  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation 
and  progress. 


PROCEDURES  IN  QUORUM  CALLS 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.   Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 

"^Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  does 
the^Senator  from  Iowa  wish  to  address 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  majority 

^^M^  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
prejudicing  the  right  of  the  SenatoJ 
from  Illinois  to  the  floor.  I  may  ^k  4 
question  or  two  of  the  majority  leadejj 
in   order   to    clarify   the   parliamentary 

"' The  ^RESIDING  OFFICSl.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  First,  with  re- 
gard to  the  quorum  call— and  to  use  the 
quorum  call  just  completed  as  an  illus- 
tration—the roll  was  called  once,  and  Ja 
quorum  was  not  present.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    It  is  correct. 
Mr     HICKENLOOPER.     May    I    ask 
what  was  the  procedure  at  the  concli,- 
sion    of    the    quorum    call?    ^    oth  J 
words,  did  the  majority  leader  ask  thut 
the  roll  of  absent  Members  be  called  i 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  did  not  heir 
the  Senator. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  did  not,  be- 
cause a  quorum  was  present  and  it  was 
unnecessary  to  ask  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  presence 
of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  talking 
about  the  second  'go-round." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Chair  direct  ed 
the  call  of  the  absent  Senators  on  the 
second  "go  round." 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  it  the  p:o- 
cedure  under  the  present  understarid- 
ing—whatever  that  may  be.  and  I  myself 
do  not  have  an  understanding  of  it.  put 
perhaps  some  Senators  do— that  wtten 
the  roll  is  called  through  the  first  time, 
the  clerk  is  directed  to  call  the  roll  of 
absent  Members? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  the  regi  ilar 

procedure. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  on  some  occasion!!  in 
the  past  the  clerk  proceeded  down  the 
roll  of  absent  Senators  until  51  Senators 
answered,  and  then  the  rollcall  was  cut 

off-  ..       *« 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     That  is  not  quite 

accurate.  The  clerk  has  in  the  bast 
called  the  roll  and  when  51  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  present,  or  apprjoxi- 
mately  51.  if  there  were  other  Senators 
coming  into  the  Chamber  at  the  ^e 
time  through  different  doors,  the  ^lerk 
finished  calling  the  roU,  and  the  i  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  a  quorum 
was  present.  J 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  It  Is  my*  un- 
derstanding that  it  has  been  customary 
to  stop  the  call  of  the  roll  when  51  Sen- 


ators, on  the  first  or  second  call,  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

I  oiSy  raise  the  question  because  if  the 
roll  is  again  permitted  to  be  called  for 
absent  Senators,  the  roll  on  the  second 
^go-fround"  should  be  called  to  he  end 
so  that  all  absent  Members  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  answer. 

^Jr  SlANSKELD.  I  ^ouM  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  That  is  the 
procedure  being  followed. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  The  situa- 
tion would  be  different,  if  o^  t^/^°?f 
caU  or  on  the  call  of  absent  Members, 
an  insufficient  number  to  make  a  quo- 
rum had  answered,  and  the  Sergeant  at 
A^s  was  directed  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators^ 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     The    Senator    is 

correct.  ,       ,       ..  „ 

Mr     HICKENLOOPER.    I    raise    the 
question  only  because  I  have  been  in- 
formed on  a  couple  of  occasions-rlghtly 
or  wrongly:  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  been  a  misunderstanding  or  not- 
Senators  who   appeared  after  the  51st 
Senator  had  answered  to  his  name  on  the 
second  "go-around"  were  not  recorded  as 
being  present.    In  other  words,  when  a 
quoTum   was   completed,   the   call   was 
ended    and  even  though  they  appeared 
after  the   51st   Senator  had   answered, 
they  were  not  included  as  being  present 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  must  admit  that 
that  was  done  for  a  day  or  2.  but  over 
the  pist  2  or  3  weeks  it  has  not  been 
done     I  would  hope  that  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  be  observed  by  the  clerks.    I  am 
Ture  they  will  be.    The  full  roll  will  be 
called  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 

will  be  allowed.  ,  ..v.     i,   fv,o 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER.     I   thank   the 
Senator  from  Montana.    I  am  not  rais- 
ing any  great  issue  on  this  matter,    ii 
the  roll  is  to  be  called  a  second  time  for 
the  absentees,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sound  procedure  to  complete  the  call  of 
the  na^es  of  the  absentees  regardless 
of   whether   52.   53.  or  54   Senators  or 
more   answer.    I  admit  that  a  different 
situation  obtains  if  on  the  second  call  a 
majority  is  not  in  the  Chamber  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  mstructed  to  cau^ 
the  attendance  of  at  least  enough  Mem- 
bers to  make  the  quorum. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  procedure  has  been  and 
will  be  followed.  When  the  roll  of  the 
absentees  is  called  it  will  be  called  in  con- 
secutive order  down  to  the  end. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    In  its  entire- 

^^Mr  MANSFIELD.    In  its  entirety. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  courtesy. 
I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  courtesy  in  affording  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  views. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said,  i 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  pro- 
vided that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
seconds,  to  express  my  appreci^ation  for 
the  atUtude  of  the  majority  leader  in 
his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


[Mr.  HICKENLOOPER]  ovcr  the  recording 
of  Senators  present.  A  number  of  Sen- 
ators are  engaged  in  official  business 
while  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  are 
going  on.  and  some  of  us  happen  to  be 
far  removed  from  the  Chamber,  work- 
S  ovTr  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
s<ri  do  appreciate  the  prospective  ar- 
rangement that  has  been  set  forth. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN-GROWN 
BEEF  AND  MUTTON-RESOLUTION 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chalx. 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  provided  that  in  doing  so  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  im- 
ports'of  foreign  grown  beef  and  mutton 
kre  continuing  to  raise  havoc  with  our 
domestic  Uvestock  industry.  Because  of 
imports,  cattle  prices  bave  dropped  25 
percent  in  the  past  15  months  and  many 
western  and  midwestern  livestockmen 
are  facing  financial  ruin. 

As    an    expression    of    the    concern 
shared  by  all  elements  of  our  domestic 
caUlf  industry.  I   should  Uke  to  have 
nrinted  in  the   Congressional   Record 
with  my  remarks,   a  resolution  passed 
March  21.  1964.  by  the  Wyarno,  Wyo 
Farm  Bureau.    Many  of  the  People  who 
signed    this    resolution    traveled    many 
miles  to  attend  the  meeting  which  pro- 
duced  it.     The   resolutions   56   signers 
?epresent  cattlemen  in  a  wide  area  of 
northern  Wyoming. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  tne 
cattlemen  do  not  wish  for  the  complete 
truncation    of    foreign    imports.     They 
recognize  that  some  imports  are  neces- 
sir?  to  protect  foreign  industries  as  well 
S  to  provide  a  competitive  factor  for  the 
5ome?tic  economy.    Their  recommenda- 
Uon  for  import  levels  is  in  Ime  with  a  bill 
I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate-S.  557 
My  bUl  and  the  Wyarno  resolution  both 
S  for  establishing  meat  import  quotas 
on   the   basis   of  the    1958-62   averages 
which  would  be  6.7  percent  of  the  U  s. 
Consumption  instead  of  the  Presenyi 
percent    This  is  sound  policy,    ^js  vital 
K,licy     It  i^^  policy  which  must  become 
C^w'^thout  further  delay  or  addmorm 
smoke  screen  tactics  by  the  administra- 

"Task  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  wyarno  Farm  Bureau 
resolution  and  its  signatures  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

This  resolution  adopted  by  the  v^nderslgnwi 
neoDle  of  the  community  of  Wyarno,  Wyo.. 
Td'^nearby  areas  on  March  21  !»«;*:  7^^,° 
these  people  coming  many  miles  to  write  let 
ters  and  sign  this  resolution  regarding  the 
to^?te  of  Sef  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries: 

"Whereas  the  meat  Industry  Is  f^  K^^^^^', 
portance  to  our  community  and  the  State  oi 

"^Che^eas  many  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
facing  financial  ruin  due  to  the  low  price  of 
cattle: 


"Whereas  during  this  crisis,  foreign  coun- 
tries have  imported  into  the  United  SUtes, 
record  amounts  of  meat,  especially  beef. 
Comparing  the  year  1960  with  1962— total 
consumption  of  meat  In  the  United  States 
increased  43  percent.  Consumption  of  Im- 
ported meat  over  the  same  period  Increased 
81 .8  percent. 

"Whereas  the  farmers  and  ranchers  had  no 
representation  or  voice  In  these  meat  Import 
agreements; 

"Whereas  Import  quotas  of  meat  are  so 
large  as  to  be  disastrous  to  the  American 
livestock  producer  and  feeder; 

"Whereas  this  situation  may  well  set  into 
motion  restrictive  forces  which  may  eventu- 
ally have  an  unfavorable  Impact  on  meat- 
Importing  countries; 

"Whereas  these  excessive  meat  Imports 
have  a  terrific  effect  on  consumption  of  feed 
grains,  roughage,  pasture,  etc.,  further  af- 
fecting farmers  and  ranchers  financially; 

"Whereas  this  generally  poor  grade  of  Im- 
ported beef  tends  to  Increase  cattle  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  due  to  poor  prices 
for  old  and  cull  cows.  Therefore,  these  old 
and  cull  cows  are  kept  In  the  herd  producing 
more  excesses;  and 

"Whereas  the  livestock  growers  and  feeders 
of  this  country  cannot  compete  with  cheap 
labor  and  feed  of  these  meat-importing  coun- 
tries; Therefore  be  It 

'•Resolved,  That  the  people  stopping  here 
today  at  the  community  building  and  sign- 
ing this  resolution,  recommend  that  our 
Congress  pass  legislation  establishing  meat 
Imports  from  foreign  countries  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  years  1958  through  1962;  which 
would  be  6.7  percent  of  U.S.  consumption 
instead  of  the  present  11  percent;  and  be  It 
fvu"ther 

"Resolved,  That  no  Increase  In  these  above 
mentioned  Import  quotas  be  made  without 
consulting  with  the  national  leaders  of  the 
five  following  livestock  and  farm  organiza- 
tiona,  namely:  National  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. National  Livestock  Growers  Associ- 
ation. National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  National 
Grange,  and  others  if  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultvire;  and  be  It  fvirther 

"Resolved,  That  ovir  Congressmen  add  a 
consultation  clause  similar  to  the  above,  to 
their  bill  restricting  Imports  of  meat  into 
the  United  States;  and  be  it  fvuiJier 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  our  legislators  from  Wyoming, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  Ambas- 
sadors to  the  countries  Involved." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andy  Nelson;  J.  H.  Ash- 
more;  Mrs.  Joe  A.  Legoskl;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Afihmore;  Ivan  Kerbel;  L.  K.  Ralston; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Weaver;  Mrs.  Ivan 
Kerbel;  Florence  L.  Schnleder;  R.  U. 
Vonnoy;  Don  Ralston;  Paul  John  Dodd 
ti  Son.  Inc..  Paul  John  Dodd.  President; 
Mrs.  Don  Ralston;  John  G.  A.  Lewis; 
Marie  Lewis;  Frank  C.  Gorzalka;  Stella 
Gorzalka;  Frances  Gorzalka;  Mrs. 
Wayne  McKenzle;  Mrs.  Jack  Gorzalka; 
Alois  J.  Gorzalka;  William  J.  Gorzalka; 
Mrs.  Mary  Gorzalka;  W.  McKen- 
zle; Bob  Gorzalka;  William  H.  Miller; 
Terrl  Gorzalka;  V.  P.  Avery;  Robert 
A.  Belus;  Mrs.  Arthur  Bocek;  Bertha 
Bocek;  Joe  A.  Legoskl;  Ralph  E. 
Beetem;  Mrs.  Marge  Beetem;  Jo  Ann 
Prophet;  Mrs.  L.  R.  Richardson;  Har- 
vey A.  Burgess;  Mary  H.  Burgess; 
George  Prophet;  Jean  Legoskl;  Freida 
Hindman;  Tuck  Hape;  Paul  W.  Gor- 
zalka; William  C.  Hape;  Ross  Richard- 
son; Robert  R.  Schrader;  John  P.  Gor- 
zalka; George  J.  Koblelurz;  W.  P. 
Peters;  Mary  Peters;  Robert  Gorzalka; 
Agnes  Prosier;  Helen  G.  Gorzalka;  Mrs. 
Bertlne  Watson;  Homer  Wataon. 


WHY  I  AM  A  REPUBLICAN— ARTICLE 
BY   DWIOHT   D.    EISENHOWER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] with  the  understanding  that  in  do- 
ing so  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
marking  of  a  ballot  carries  with  it  a  grave 
responsibility.  With  that  seemingly  in- 
significant act,  an  individual  American 
helps  chart  the  course  which  this  Nation 
will  pursue  in  its  domestic  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

The  candidate  whose  name  appears  on 
the  ballot  is  the  personification  of  a  po- 
litical philosophy.  His  candidacy  means 
that  he  believes  in  something  strongly 
enough  to  seek  public  office  as  a  means 
of  translating  his  beliefs  into  public 
policy. 

Each  voter  should,  of  course,  be  con- 
scious of  what  philosophy  the  candidate 
seeks  to  champion,  but.  even  more  im- 
portant, he  must  know  what  he  believes 
himself.  Without  this  standard,  voting 
can  become  purely  a  popularity  contest 
and  public  policy  can  become  the 
product  of  appealing  but  unprincipled 
candidates. 

In  the  April  11,  1964,  issue  of  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  now  simply  a  plain  citi- 
zen who.  like  many  millions  of  other 
Americans  is  concerned  about  the  future 
of  his  country,  has  set  forth  in  an  excel- 
lent statement  his  basis  for  being  a  Re- 
publican. I  commend  this  statement  to 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  present 
party  association.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Eisenhower's  state- 
ment, "Why  I  Am  a  Republican,"  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  I  Am  A  Repttbucan 
(By  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower) 

(Note. — The  former  President  charges  the 
present  administration  with  trying  to  dupe 
the  public  and  explains  why  he  believes  the 
modern  GOP  offers  the  Nation  a  better 
future.) 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  political  con- 
ventions of  1952.  Influential  leaders  of  both 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  strongly 
urged  me  to  become  a  candidate  for  their 
party's  presidential  nomination.  The  Demo- 
crats long  had  been  In  power  In  Washington 
and  enjoyed  a  decisive  majority  in  number 
of  registered  voters.  Their  nomination.  If 
offered,  seemed  the  surest  and  easiest  route 
to  the  Presidency. 

However,  before  I  coiUd  seriously  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  entering  politics  after  a  life 
devoted  largely  to  military  service.  I  had  to 
make  up  my  own  mind  as  to  which  party 
offered  the  conscientious  citizen  the  best 
guide  for  political  Judgment  in  these  modem 
times.  My  decision,  formed  over  a  long 
period  of  study  and  contemplation,  was  to 
become  a  Republican.  This  article  explains 
how  I  apply  to  the  problems  of  today  the 
same  basic  principles  which  led  to  that  de- 
cision of  1952. 

As  the  1964  political  conventions  approach, 
the  American  people  are  being  deluged  with 
news  and  comments  on  what  might  be  called 
the  mechanics  of  party  politics.  Pollsters 
report  week  by  week  the  standings  of  poten- 


tial candidates  in  various  are€is  and  within 
certain  groups.  Columnists  analyze  each 
contender's  public  "Image"  and  his  appeal — 
or  lack  of  it — on  the  television  screen.  Com- 
mentators appraise  the  political  Implications 
of  every  utterance  of  every  candidate  and 
what  it  may  mean  to  northerners  and  south- 
erners, city  people  and  country  people,  busi- 
ness and  labor.  Negroes  and  whites.  All  of 
this  is  our  traditional  way  of  getting  the 
men  and  the  Issues  before  the  voters. 

But  you.  the  Indlvldvial  citizen,  should 
clearly  realize  that  the  coming  party  conven- 
tions and  campaigns,  as  important  as  they 
are,  simply  emphasize  the  fact  that  In  the 
voting  booth  on  November  3  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  most  vital  decision 
a  citizen  in  our  democracy  can  make.  There 
you  will  help  decide  the  future  direction  our 
National  Government  will  take.  Will  it  be 
a  main  road  which  maintains  and  strength- 
ens the  United  States  as  a  model  of  the  free 
way  of  life?  Or  will  It  be  a  route  which  veers 
toward  centralized  rule  and  loss  of  Individ- 
ual responsibility  and  liberty,  with  a  con- 
sequent weakening  of  America's  strength — 
moral,  economic,  and  military — at  home  and 
abroad? 

Helping  with  your  vote  to  guide  our  coun- 
try in  the  right  direction  is  a  privilege  and 
a  duty  which  outweighs  the  self-interest  of 
any  economic,  regional,  or  racial  group.  It 
Is  more  Important  to  the  Nation's  welfare 
than  the  fate  of  any  candidate — no  matter 
how  personable  he  may  be  on  TV — or  of  any 
political  party.  What  we  should  be  deeply 
concerned  with  as  the  election  approaches 
is  this:  What  principles,  what  basic  philos- 
ophy should  guide  our  National  Govern- 
ment— and  which  of  the  political  parties  and 
Its  candidates  best  embodies  and  demon- 
strates that  philosophy? 

Now.  I  am  a  Republican.  But  I  am  not, 
I  hope  in  all  sincerity,  a  blind  Republican 
who  puts  party  above  all  else.  First  and 
foremost.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
My  basic  allegiance  Is  to  those  unchanging 
principles  of  self-government  laid  down  In 
the  fovmding  documents  of  our  Nation.  The 
more  I  see  of  the  world  and  of  the  struggle 
of  people  for  freedom  and  human  dignity,  the 
more  clearly  I  understand  the  Inspired,  spe- 
cific purpose  of  the  noble  phrases  of  those 
doctunents.  It  is  not  mere  Po\irth  of  July 
flag  waving  to  remind  ourselves  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  tmallen- 
able  rights."  as  proclaimed  In  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  And  we  should  con- 
tinually refresh  our  knowledge  of  our  Con- 
stitution which,  with  Its  Bill  of  Rights,  spells 
out  in  detail  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
rights  to  which  each  of  vis  Is  entitled.  These 
principles  and  the  continued  exercise  of  these 
rights  have  directed  the  United  States  to  Its 
place  as  the  most  powerful,  most  prosperous 
and.  above  all,  most  free  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.    We  want  to  keep  It  that  way. 

That  Is  why  I  am  increasingly  disturbed 
by  the  steady,  obvious  drift  of  our  Nation 
toward  a  centralization  of  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  In  this  fact  is  found 
the  primary  reason  why  I  sincerely  virge  all 
voters,  no  matter  what  their  present  political 
afflllatlons,  to  take  a  fresh,  thoughtfvil  look 
at  the  basic  Republican  philosophy  and 
Republican  performance  as  compared  to  that 
of  the  Democrats.  For  the  hard  fact  is  that 
vmder  many  years  of  Democratic  Party  leader- 
ship our  country  has  been  liu"ed  Into  the 
"easy  way,"  a  path  of  Federal  expediency 
which,  like  a  narcotic,  may  give  tis  a  false 
sense  of  well-being,  but  In  the  long  run  is 
dangerous  to  our  future,  our  basic  rights,  our 
moral  fiber,  and  our  Individual  freedom. 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  being  an  alarm- 
ist for  partisan  purposes.  I  do  not  fear  that 
the  United  States  faces  any  Immediate  threat 
of  moral  or  financial  bankruptcy  or  a  polit- 
ical tjo-anny.  However,  It  seems  all  too  clear 
that    In    many    significant    ways    we    have 
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beade.    away   Jro-^liance   on^^^^l^^^] 

ZTi^eTlr^^  iXaps  more?Ln  man, 
^f  n,  reiS  we  are  now  Buffering  the  cloy- 
of  us  realize   we  ijaidies  which   In- 

leal,  social,  and  economic  PO''",^"^^?"^!"^. 
ton  would  require  an  encyclopedia^  but  let  m , 
nffer  a  few  representative  examples . 
WP  are  headed  away  from  sharing  respon- 

transportation,  and  power_  _„„„h   and 

dominate  our  research  Institutions,  mono)- 
Soi^    brainpower,    and    unbalance    o  xr 

*°We'iThTaded  away  from  fair  sharing  of 
♦>,«  tAYiL  DOwer  and  tax  revenues  amaig 
JS^al      Stite      I^d     Federal     Governmerts 
S.ard  tn't^nse  consolidation  of  that  p^.  er 
^d  revenue  In  the  hands  of  a  relatuely  f  -w 
^°rr  Sard"aTay%om  .nown-sou.d 
fisS  poUcies  and  balanced  budgets  towrrd 
eSrtoental  and  highly  dangerous  Federal 
overspending  which  Inevitably  leads  to    n- 
flatlon  deterioration  of  our  currency  and  1  ^ 
of  world  confidence  In  ^be  dollar_ 

We  are  headed  away  from  balanced  i  a 
tlonal  goals  which  seek  the  welfare  of  all    n- 
Sials  toward  political  adventures  which 
selk  to  win  the  Immediate  support  of  pies- 

'""we'I^e  headed  away  from  hardheaded  cjm- 

s£To^rrteTou^^^^^ 

^Kari?nd%TbIlc^ 

persuade  us  that  mere  labels  are  themse^es 

'°¥i'e°?esults  of  this  tide  of  political  pjwer 
to  wLSngton  are  plain  to  be  seen  all  ardund 
us-^s^SiSSly  so  When  viewed  over  a  gejra- 
tion     The  process  has  worked  with  the  ex 
actltude  of  a  mathematical  equation,  i^ct- 
Izens  have  turned  Increasingly  to  the  Fe<>erai 
Go?lrn^ent  to  solve   their  P^oblems^  they 
have  at  the 'same  time  given  up  some  of  .heir 
oJi  responsibilities  and  freedom  of  action 
^l"  doesn't  mean   that  the  purpor  edly 
allTw ise  Federal  Government  has  Bolved/hc^; 
woblems   but  the  citizens  have  had  tc  pay 
Se  bliu'ust  the  same.    Take  the  seemngly 
permanent  farm  problem:  ,,„rt~ 

For  30  years  the  Federal  Goverment  Mnder 
the  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal  and  New  Frontier 
SLd!  of^mocratlc  Party  rule  has  been 
UyTn?  to  solve  the  chronic  problem  of  .agrl- 
c3lSe-s  overproduction  and  weak  prices  for 
fi^productTby  increasingly  strict  prbduc- 
t"?^c^ontrols.  higher  and  higher  prlcqsup- 
norts    and   larger   and   larger   Sfubsldl^.     A 
Se  s^e  of  the  army  of  115.000  employees 
in   the    U.S.   Department    of   Agrlculti^re    Is 
eng^^    in   administering    farm   pro|ram8 
teUlne   growers  how  much  they  can  ,p  ant 
aSi  ho^much  they  can  sell.     The  >*rlous 
^ice-support  and  surplus-removal  pr^g^ams 
alone  have  cost  the  taxpayers  a  grand  total 
of  ?36.4  bUUon  in  accumulated  lo^es  bf  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  th^  costs 
of  ISTsubsldles  of  assorted  kinds  njw  are 
Sinning  above  $5  billion   a  year.    The  flollars 
loeat   ?o    "adjust"    agricultural    production 
8?^  gone   but  the  problem  itself  still  is  very 
much  ?rtth  us.    we  now  are  told  that  un^, 
wheat  growers,  who  last  y««f  ',f  «*  ^^^i^* 
mandatory    production    controlfl.    ait    per- 
suaded by  new  subsidies  to  cut  their  tcreage 
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voluntarily,  the  wheat  business  will  face  a 
disastrous  price  slump  In  the  ye^^J^^ef^j,   „j 
Or     let   us    take    the    Ingrained    habit   oi 
nem^ratlc  administrations  to  overspend,  to 
folSw   Sky    financial   policies.   Particularly 
r^nVr  the  milse  of  -stimulating  the  econ- 
omy "    SlsTc^eL  already  has  eroded  away 
a  basic  right  of  every  citizen,   the  right  t« 
have  ^und  money,  a  dollar  that  Is  worth 
^s  much  today  as  it  was  yesterday . 

I  know  that  anyone  who  speaks  up  against 

£rhr  aS  fo-mCe  p^eo^^  tht  1^^ 
Tefy  Sking  away  the  value  of  the  money  on 
which  they  must  live  In  the  future? 

Let's  be  specific.     The  dollar  you  earned 
^rt   «Led  24   years   ago   Is  now    worth  Just 

ol  °he.r  retirement  dollars  ha.  been  cut  to 
!.««  than  bait  ot  that  when  those  dollars 
iTre^arSeS.  by  easy-money  and  infia^lonary 

noUcles  of   the   Government.     And  more  oi 
?hU    Shrinkage    lies   ahead,   unless   we    e^ec 
a  government  with  the  courage  and  resolu- 
tion to  follow  sound  fiscal  polices^ 
These  examples  demonstrate  why  we  badly 
^tn   apt   back   on   the   safe   and  sound 
^'in  road'  to  hS  a^d  reverse  this  relentless 
flow  of  power  to  Washington.     And  now  Is 
thrttoe  to  start  returning  to  the  Principles 
JJ  sel?-KOvernment   and   widely   shared   re- 
sLSbmty  upon  which  the  greatness  of  our 
c^S^ry  wL   built,   lest  history  record  c^r 
decSne^  and   decay   In   the   sentence    "H^re 
wM   where    the   United   States,    like   Rome, 
w^t  ^ong-here  at  the  peak  of  Its  power 
Sd  p^pe'rlty  when  It  forgot  those  Ideals 
which  made  It  great." 

stoDDlne  this  drift  does  not  mean  turn- 
mf^ack  S.e  Clock,  as  POwer-seeklng  Demo- 
rrats  like  to  say.  It  does  not  mean  depriv- 
ing ov^pSer  J  Government  of  the  powers 
U  nee^s  to  meet  our  national  Problems  on 
a  national  scale,  to  provide  for  our  natlona 
defense,  or  to  help  us  to  develop  to  the  full 
o\ir  national  opportunities. 

Rather.   It  means  taking  the  broad    all- 
Amerlcai^  road  toward  progress,  one  which 
^rs  nether  to  the  extretne  right  nor  ex- 
treme left,  but  runs  straight  ahead.    Such  a 
coiS^  involves  far  more  than  mere  depend- 
en^pon  the  Federal  Government  to  solve 
Tr  pXems.     Its  guidelines  must  be  more 
than  catchUy  labeled   panaceas-like     War 
on  Poverty"--whlch  usually  turn  out  to  be 
new  channels  by  which  even  more  POwer  Is 
siphoned  into  th3  Federal  Government.    The 
malnroad    approach    does    require    careftil 
Sudy  by  the  best  brains  our  country  can 
com^axid  of  our  problems  and  opportunities 
InTe  light  of  fundamental  American  prl^ 
doles  at  all  levels  of  responsibility.    Sucn  an 

ap^'proach  means  that  ^«  ^^^^J^^^^^i^^eS^e 
ask  ourselves.  "What  does  commonsenfle 
dictate?  How  can  we  cooperate  to  solve 
our  p^obleL  and  develop  our  opporturdtlee 
?or  the  greatest  benefit  and  least  detriment 
of  all  citizens?" 

Such    Is    the    Republican   way    of    doing 
thfnM      It  is  in  olir  blood.  In  the  maln- 
?rS  Of  Republican  phUosophy^     An^d^ 
this  time  In  our  country's  history  It  seems 
c?eL  t^me  that  voters  need^  ^"""^T^ 
and  rally  to  this  philosophy  before  It  Is  too 
fiS-^fore  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
un^f  fo4  of  ^vernment  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  Founding  Fathers  are  worn  away. 
Frankly.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  fun- 
diientals  of  R^PubUcan  phllosophy^e  not 
as  well  and  widely  understood  a^  they  should 
be     particularly    among    people    who    have 
erown  up  mainly  under  paternalistic  Ped- 
iral  policies.     Perhaps   in  our  many  years 


in  the  role  of  the  loyal  opposition  we  Re- 
publicans have  put  so  much  empha^l^  on 
oppoemg  measures  and  programs  we  believed 

£";=t^t?S'wrhanS  d^nel^ce 

»Kf;uhS'a.rarp»mve     Tbe.  have 
been  positive  and  forward  looking  since  the 
n!jtv  was  formed  110  years  ago  to  preserve 
CLTo^.     Starting  with  the  Civil  War  and 
the  dedication  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
Ideal  of  national  unity.  Republican  doctrines 
always  have  sought  to  guide  our  Nation  away 
?rom  Federal  domination  on  one  hand  and 
perUous  division  on  the  other.     To  me  the 
?ey  items  of  political  faith  that  should   al- 
ways continue"^  to  be  an  Inspiring  guide   to 
sound    political    action   for    any    thoughtful 

'^Trbldlng    faith    in    the    IndWldual^^ 
believe  that  the  essential  unit  iu  our  democ- 
racy 18  the  individual,  not  any  group  or  c^^^ 
and   that   the   preservation  of   our  form  of 
government  depends  In  the  final  analysis  on 
respect  of  the  Individual's  rights.  Initiative. 
Judgment,   and   opportunities. 
^   2    Limited  powers  of  government:  To  be- 
lleve  that  the  people  themselves  ^ould  re- 
tain  all  powers  and  responslbUltles  not  spe- 
cifically delegated   to   the   Government.     As 
Abrahin  Lincoln  defined  It.  "The  legitimate 
object  of  government  Is  to  do  for  a  commu- 
nitv  Of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have 
Sone,  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or  cannot  so  well 
do     for    themselves.    In    their   separate    and 
Tndlvldual  capacities.     In  all  the  people  can 
Individually  do  as  well  for  then^elves    the 
government    ought    not    to    Interfere.       (I 
ouote  Lincoln  not  only  because  he  has  been 
?he  1.atron  saint   of  the  Republican   Party 
f?om  Its  beginning  but  alBO  because  modern 
Democrats  are  trying  to  steal  him  from  us 
to  capitalize  on  the  reverence  In  which  Amer- 
ica holds  his  name.) 

3    Freedom    and    equality:    Born    In    the 

bitter  struggle  to  give  fl"^-"f;^^?°^lf  JJ^e 
to  the  American  doctrine  that  aHj^^h  *f* 
cJea^ed  equal  and  are  endowed  with  certain 
unalienable    rights,    the    Republican    Party 
nevJr  Sa^  wave'red  in  Its  belief  that  freedom 
and  equality  are  the  right  of  all  American^. 
?t  wa^the  Republican  Party,  led  by  Lincoln, 
which  freed  the  Negro  from  slavery  and  se- 
Tm-ed  aiiendments  to  the  Constitution  as- 
sS^mglvery  citizen  of  his  political  rights. 
regSSlesl  of  race.     It  was  the  Repub  lean 
Sty  which   in  1957  succeeded   In   getting 
Sough  congress  the  first  clvll-rlghts  legls- 
Son  since  the  Reconstruction  era  after  the 

"^Tl^tTonal  unity:  Since  its  beginnings 
the  Republican  Party  has  stoutly  resisted  any 
and  all  forces  which  might  divide  our  Na- 
tion  by  cla^e.  region,  racial  ancestry,  or 
economic  Interest.  We  are  not  for  or  against 
Tminorlty  of  any  kind.  We  are  for  ^'ery 
individual,  whatever  his  ethnic,  social  or 
economic  background,  who  enjoys  the  price- 
less privilege  of  U.S.  citizenship. 

5  World  responsibility:  The  Republican 
Party  has  aided  the  United  States  If  "meeting 
Its  global  responsibilities  In  the  ^Pint  of  the 
Nation's  enlightened  self-interest:  that  ^. 
not  on  the  basis  of  mere  do-goodlsm.  but  lor 
the  security  and  welfare  of  our  own  country 
within  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Applying    these    concepts    in    government 
is  not  easy,  as  I  know  from  experience     tt 
action,   this   means  attacking  our  national 
proble;ns  at  their  roots,  believing  that  only 
in  this  way,  not  by  POultlclng  sj-mptoms  can 
we  advance  our  country  Bteadlly  and  solidly. 
We   Republicans  have   sought   by   balanced 
progress  to  Improve  the   national  standard 
Sf  Uvlng.  assure  civil  rights  for  all.  provide 
better  care  for  the  aged,  wipe  out  the  causes 
of  urban  blight,  provide  better  education  for 
our  youth,  and  promote  a  sound,  forward 
looking  economic  climate  that  Is  essential  to 
national   growth   and   fullest   possible   em- 
ployment. 


The  Democrats  claim  similar  goals,  of 
course.  But  where  we  Republicans  defi- 
nitely part  company  with  our  political  oppo- 
nents Is  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  politi- 
cal philosophy.  We  Republicans  approach 
these  goals  In  such  regard  for  American  fun- 
damentals that  we  strengthen,  not  weaken, 
the  Nation.  We  Insist  on  applying  the  yard- 
stick of  our  conunonsense  to  assure  that 
proposed  Federal  action  will  not  cause  decay 
of  freedom's  values,  will  not  replace  Individ- 
ual and  local  responsibility  with  Government 
paternalism.  There  Is  an  old  saying,  "The 
mind,  like  steel,  stays  bright  through  use." 
We  believe  that  the  American  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  must  stay  bright. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  history  of  otir 
country,  and  look  ahead  to  its  future,  my 
belief  in  the  brightness  of  that  future  is 
ixnbounded — if  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  stay  on  the  main  track.  True, 
we  have  many  problems,  but  in  the  main 
they  are  associated  with  economic  and  social 
progress;  they  are  reminders  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  and  Its  free 
way  of  life  will  always  be  unfinished  busi- 
ness. New  challenges  and  opportunities  will 
continually  He  ahead.  For  example: 
■  As  a  Republican  I  believe  that  automation 
can  and  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  our  economy,  and  our  national 
strength  If  we  develop  it  as  such.  It  is  only 
a  new  phase  in  the  continuing  Industrial 
revolution  which  In  the  United  States  has 
evolved  In  a  manner  which  means  more  pro- 
ductivity, a  rapidly  rising  standard  of  living, 
and  now,  more  leisure  time.  And  by  leisure 
I  don't  merely  mean  more  spare  time  in 
which  to  Indulge  In  our  favorite  sports  and 
pastimes,  but  also  valuable  hours  to  improve 
ourselves,  to  participate  more  fully  In  com- 
munity affairs,  to  broaden  our  education,  and 
particularly  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding 
of  our  country  and  what  makes  It  tick.  Re- 
publicans are  dedicated  to  progress  that  will 
offer  useful  lives  to  all.  including  any  that 
automation  may  have  freed  from  the  irksome 
tasks  of  our  economy. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  automation 
is  the  much-discussed  one  of  depressed 
areas  and  the  poor  wiio  are  not  sharing 
as  they  should  in  our  national  well-being. 
Rapid  technological  progress,  while  It  ad- 
vances the  Nation  as  a  whole,  sometimes 
disrupts  the  livelihood  of  people  in  an 
entire  area  who  find  themselves  Ill-equipped 
for  change.  Such  problems  are  Intensely 
human  ones,  and  our  society  must  meet 
them  squarely.  But  they  cannot  be  solved 
merely  by  adding  more  bureaucrats  to  the 
Federal  payroll  to  "tell  the  people  what  to 
do."  Necessary  human  and  area  adjust- 
ments cannot  be  brought  about  by  painting 
over  the  symptoms  with  Federal  subsidies 
and  doles.  The  problem  of  poverty,  wher- 
ever It  exists,  can  be  cured  only  by  going  to 
Its  roots  with  a  commonsense  approacli,  by 
helping  people  and  area  to  develop  new  op- 
portunities for  themselves.  That  approach 
starts  with  what  the  Individual  can  do  on 
his  own  to  Improve  his  capabilities,  to  equip 
himself  and  his  children  for  our  new  tech- 
nological age.  It  continues  with  the  com- 
munity and  the  State  in  soundly  planned 
programs  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  hu- 
man and  economic  resources;  it  Includes  re- 
training of  unemployed  and  the  education 
of  all  gifted  youngsters  without  regard  to 
their  economic  standing.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  come  in  only  when  the  cre- 
ative initiative  of  the  people,  those  most 
closely  concerned  with  the  problem,  has  had 
a  chance  to  operate.  And  then  the  Cen- 
tral Government  should  assist  only  with 
knowledgeable  leadership  and  In  doing  those 
things  the  people  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
We  know  that  this  approach  works:  It  is 
the  system  by  which  this  Nation  was  built. 
As  a  Republican  I  believe  that  It  hi  not 
enough  that  advances  in  health  and  medi- 


cine shovUd  enable  people  to  live  longer. 
It  is  not  fair  that  the  older  years  of  our  citi- 
zens should  be  Jeopardized  by  financial  Inse- 
ciorlty  and  disastrous  medical  costs.  That 
is  why  I  believe  in  social  security — which, 
after  all.  Is  only  one  form  of  Insurance — 
and  why  my  administration  extended  so- 
cial security  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  previously  was  not  covered. 
And  that  is  why  I  am  convinced  that  any 
system  of  medical  insurance  for  the  aged 
should  be  on  a  broadly  based,  self-sustaining 
and  voluntary  basis.  This  need  cannot  be 
met  fairly.  In  my  Judgment,  by  overloading 
the  social  security  system  with  the  multi- 
bllUon-doUar  annual  costs  of  the  so-called 
Medicare  plan,  thus  concentrating  the  whole 
burden  on  workers  and  employers.  Ade- 
quate medical  care  for  older  citizens  can  be 
assured,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  carefully 
thought  out  program  combining  private  In- 
surance, Individual  contributions  and  gov- 
ernment assistance  to  distribute  the  load 
equitably  among  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety in  accordance  with  their  needs.  The 
Kerr-Mllls  Act,  with  a  few  amendments — 
especially  one  that  takes  account  of  cata- 
strophic Illness — should  meet  our  needs  ade- 
quately. 

As  a  Republican  I  believe  In  what  has  been 
called  the  conquest  of  space,  but  which  I  pre- 
fer to  think  of  as  a  thorough  exploration  of 
a  new  scientific  frontier  to  Improve  our  liv- 
ing here  on  earth.  This  Is  an  exploration  we 
should  pursue  vigorously  with  a  step-by-step 
program  In  line  with  our  means  and  our 
needs.  That  was  the  aim  of  the  space  pro- 
gram as  initially  tmdertaken  during  my  ad- 
ministration: On  the  advice  of  eminent  sci- 
entists we  conceived  a  long-range  effort,  not 
a  stunt,  with  costs  to  be  stabilized  around 
$2  billion  a  year.  That  hardly  could  be 
called  picayune  by  any  reasonable  standards. 
But  now,  under  the  Democrats,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  blown  up  all  out  of  propor- 
tion. With  hysterical  fanfare  our  space  re- 
search has  been  presented  as  a  crash  effort,  as 
a  race  to  the  moon  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  which  we  must  win  at  all  costs. 
And  the  costs  are  tremendous:  They  now  are 
running  well  over  $5  blUion  a  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  has  more  than  73.000  engineers 
and  scientists  working  on  the  nonmllitary 
space  program,  either  on  the  Federal  payroll 
or  employed  xmder  contract.  This  swollen 
program,  costing  more  than  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  not  only  Is  contributing 
to  an  unbalanced  budget;  it  also  has  diverted 
a  disproportionate  share  of  our  brainpower 
and  research  faculties  from  other  equally 
significant  problems,  including  education, 
and  automation. 

We  are  breezily  assured  that  the  cost  and 
dislocation  brought  about  by  this  moon  race 
are  worth  while  for  the  new  prestige  they  will 
bring  us.  There  is  no  way  of  tellliig  how 
true  that  may  be,  but  we  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing:  The  voyage  to  the  moon  will  set  a 
new  record  for  a  trip  taken  on  borrowed 
money. 

As  a  Republican  I  believe  that  the  recent 
cut  in  income-tax  rates  was  a  much  needed 
one.  Heretofore  It  has  required  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  American  people's  total  earnings 
from  January  1.  to  May  1  to  meet  their  total 
tax  load,  local.  State,  and  Federal.  Now 
"freedom  day"  will  come  a  few  days  sooner 
each  year.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  this  re- 
duction represents  a  remarkable  innovation 
for  the  Democrats.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
the  Republican  administrations  which  have 
reduced  taxes  while  the  Democrats  invariably 
have  raised  them.  The  tax  cut  we  Republi- 
cans made  in  1954  amounted  to  $7.4  bUllon 
for  the  first  fiUl  year  and  was  the  largest 
dollar  tax  cut,  to  that  time,  in  the  Nation's 
history— and  It  also  was  accompanied  and 
Justified  by  cuts  in  Government  spending. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  a  tax  cut  alone 
is  only   half   of  the   equation.     Without  a 


commensurate  curtailment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures a  tax  reduction  by  itself  Is  a  cruel 
illusion:  What  Is  given  to  the  taxpayer  in 
one  hand  is  more  than  taken  away  from 
the  other  by  cheapening  his  money  and  In- 
creasing his  burden  of  public  debt. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  see  how  the  Demo- 
crats can  balance  the  budget  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  at  the  same  time  proceed 
with  their  announced  and  costly  programs. 
My  experience  with  Federal  budgets  and  hard 
fiscal  evidence  leads  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  this  administration  Is  headed 
toward  more  and  larger  deficits.  The  admin- 
istration's prolific  gestxires  toward  economy 
are  at  this  moment  little  more  than  deft 
public  relations  and  fiscal  sleight  of  hand; 
only  If  great  action  programs  are  deeply  cut 
or  wholly  eliminated  will  real  economy  be 
achieved. 

What  cannot  be  overlooked  are  the  actual 
figures  on  spending  and  Income.  In  1960, 
the  Federal  Government  spent  $77.3  billion. 
The  "frugal"  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
Is  estimated  at  $98.5  billion — a  rise  of  »aiJ2 
billion  more  a  year  than  during  the  last 
full  year  of  a  Republican  administration. 
That  does  not  appear  to  be  real  economy. 

Furthermore,  a  budget  is  only  an  esti- 
mate. What  actually  determines  the  total 
spending  Is  the  amount  of  money  obligated 
under  various  Federal  programs,  many  of 
which  tend  to  exceed  estimated  costs.  There 
Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  admin- 
istration is  cutting  back  or  plans  to  cut  back 
any  of  the  costly  new  programs  Inaugurated 
in  the  last  3  years.  The  spending  authority 
of  various  Federal  agencies  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  stands  at  $103.7  billion.  As  each 
program  Is  to  be  carried  out  according  to 
plan,  I  am  positive  that  Government  outgo 
Is  going  to  Increase  more  rapidly  than  Gov- 
ernment Income.  The  administration  claims, 
optimistically  I  believe,  that  Federal  rev- 
enue will  reach  $93  billion  becavise  of  in- 
creased economic  activity  spurred  by  the  tax 
cut.  Even  taking  this  figure  at  face  value,  we 
are  faced  with  a  deficit  of  $10  billion — ^per- 
haps much  more.  The  outcome  Is  boimd  to 
be  further  depreciation  of  the  value  of  our 
money,  less  world  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
and  a  continued  drain  on  our  already  deplet- 
ed gold  reserves.  This  adds  up  to  experi- 
mental, risky  national  policy. 

As  a  Republican  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  present  one  face  and  one  voice 
to  the  world.  All  of  us,  whatever  our  po- 
litical party,  should  support  the  Nation's 
global  policies  and  goals.  We  all  want  to 
work  toward  universal  peace  with  Justice; 
we  all  want  to  maintain  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  all  nations  which  share  our 
dedication  to  this  purpose. 

We  know.  too.  that  this  is  no  time  to 
lessen  our  efforts  to  make  our  foreign  policy 
more  effective.  The  cold  war  heats  up — al- 
though the  Soviet  Union  speaks  nicely  to 
us  when  it  wants  something  from  us.  The 
Communists*  purpose  has  not  changed;  they 
still  believe  they  must  destroy  us  or  be  de- 
stroyed. The  Berlin  wall  still  stands.  Com- 
munists still  are  killing  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. Castro  still  is  exporting  subversion 
and  terror  to  his  democratic  neighbors  in 
Latin  America. 

All  of  this  means  that  as  a  Nation  we  must 
continue  to  stand  firm  in  our  resolve  to  turn 
back  Communist  aggression  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  free  world  In  doing  so.  We  must 
continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  quarrels  between  nations 
to  the  conference  table  Instead  of  the  battle- 
field. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  party 
of  the  loyal  opposition  should  forgo  the  right 
of  thoughtful  criticism  of  the  operation  of 
our  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  any  coun- 
try or  any  event  that  already  has  become 
history.  It  is  ovu-  duty  to  point  out  where 
we  believe  foreign-policy  programs  have  gone 
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Thus    It  is  perfectly  proper  and  dwlrao  e 

fo?Republlcan  leadership  to  comment  on  "^« 

i»^ir  nf  success  of  the  Democratic  admlnl.- 

Sr.raio.  oTlSns.  Whether  Repulll- 

|Su7<i  phU<»ophy  offer,  us  the  .ure.t  gJde 
rJS^r  so  jou  will  be  quallOed  to  vote.    Tlien 

SnSve\eard  these  candidates  expo  ind 
Seir  views  In  the  give  and  take  oj  ^  ^..d^ 
foueht    political    campaign.      -^7    then    you 

S;f  rwhTh^'a^  Sfdirte-sSf  . 

-iSsir  ?S'  JhfrdmTrrt^-r. 

r^GoreSmentTnot  a  PoUtic^;/-«V^ 
a  serious  human  buslnese^the  hlghes^^ur 
noee  of  which  Is  to  "secure  the  Wessinss  oi 
S^rt^  t^  ourselves  and  our  PO«terlty." 
I  am  confident  that  the  Republican ^ty 

wlUoSer  candidates  who  ^-P-^«=«;J,f,«,XS; 
JS^am  of  Its  phllo9ophy-a  guiding  doctrine 
wWc?  promises  not  the  most  governi^nt 
Jut  the  best  government.  I  have  ^^Ith  that 
?he  American  people,  when  f  7,^^;°^^^^ i^ 
facts.  wUl  malte  the  right  decision,  -^t  is 
Why  I  am  a  Republican  and  why  I  bflUeve 
the  Republicans  can  and  wlU  win. 


April  10 
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[Mr. 
that 


FILING  OP  REPORT  BY  COMMTT^E 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
Mr  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
McCLELLAN]  with  the  understanding 
in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  ngfit  to 

^^^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Wiihout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  1 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  ^]^^\.l 
ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  (Jf  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
to  fUe  a  report  on  H.R.  3496——     , 

Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  resdrving 
the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the  Se*iator 
from  Arkansas  if  the  report  he  is 
ing  unanimous  consent  to  file  is  a 
that  was  voted  out  of  committee 
quorum  present  or  a   report  tha 
voted  out  by  a  poll  of  the  committe 
Mr  McCLELLAN.     This  is  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  which  hvould 
extend  the  Reorganization  Act  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  s^^^^^^^^^^^^^fel^.^e 
tion  plans  until  next  June  1. 1965.  IThere 
have  been  no  committee  hearings  on  it. 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposition 
to  it.     The  committee  was  PoUeJ.  and 
in  writing  unanimously  agreed  tltat  the 
report  should  be  filed. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to^e  filing  of  the  report  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  unless  the  committee 
^k  ^tion  in  a  committee  meeUng^;^^ 
a  quorum  present,  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  out  of  order. 

??ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 

'^°Mr"SsCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 

'^'^Mf  McCLELLAN.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 

^'°^j/"lSus^E.  I  should  like  to  m- 
Quire  of  the  Senator  whether  the  bill  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  authority  that 
is  generally  granted  for  the  issuance  of 

Executive  orders.  wpru- 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  No;  not  for  Execu- 
tive orders.  This  is  a  bill  which  would 
author^e  the  President  to  submit  reor- 
ganization plans  which  go  into  effect 
unless  either  House  of  the  Congress  with- 
Tn  60  days  passes  a  resolution  opposing 

^^M?^U^USCHE.  Was  there  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  House  as  to 
the  advisability  of  contmuing  that  au- 

^^mI^^McCLELLAN.    The  House  passed 
the  bill  last  year,  in  the  previous  session 
o?  congress.'  President  Johnson  he^  J|: 
quested  that  the  same  authority  be  ex 
tended  to  him  for  a  brief  time,  at  least 
^Ullune  1965.    I  have  not  tried  to  cal 
the  committee  together,  or  tried  to  get 
a    quorum,    considering    these   unusual 
hou^    It  may   be  possible  to  do  so^ 
^Tn  I  circulated  the  request  and  polled 
the  Members.  I  thought,  because  there 
was  obviously  no  serious  opposition  to 
Si?  bill  that  under  the  circumstances 
now  prevailing,  with  the  late  homrs  and 
the  long  sessions,  we  might  be  able  to 
expedite  the  matter  in  tWs  .f  ash  on^    I 
was  hoping  it  could  be  done  in  this  way 
May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether 

a  ruling  has  been  made?    

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    Yes. 

Objection  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

rMr  Morse  1  was  heard.  . 

Mr  MCCLELLAN.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr    rSuGLAS.      Has    this    colloquy 

'^TlTcS^N.  Yes:  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yielded  to  me 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr^ 
AKENl.  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan!. 


pletion  of  the  U.S.S.  /f  ^/^^^^^^.^f- 
into  operation  a  total  of  40  nuclear 
^werTd  Polaris  and  attack-type  sub^ 
marines.  This  powerful  flefi^?;i°^£ 
brought  into  being  under  the  dynamic 
and  persevering  leadership  of  Admiral 

""'f  ^k  ■  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
Admiral  Rickover's  letter  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  naming  the  submarine 
the  John  Adams,  and  other  matters 
which  I  know  wm  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  and  to  readers  of  the  Congres 

'^ThereTemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ,    _ 

This  ship  is  named  for  ^wo  great  Amer- 
icans:   John   Adams,   our   «e«=°"^.f "%°esi: 
LtTh  his  son    John  Qulncy.  our  sixth  Presi 
dent"^  ItTflttlng  that  so  Powerful  a  guard- 

rerlLrfoinrsV^thanSy^^^^^ 

E-wafrm^Td'  it-ra?rhriin| 

irchltect  of    h?Monroe  Doctrine  which  has 
provided  this  hemisphere  ^^^^^^^^^^^  °' 
security  from  threats  of  foreign  nations 
'^.Education."  in  John  Adams'  vie*.  ^^ 
"a  ereater  difference  between  man  and  man 

=srs^a?-artan^iM 

astonishing.  It  should  be  yo-r  care  the^e- 
S'  •Ce^late  t'he ^Ss Vour"^hlld^^Jn 
fn!^- ex^U  \'helr   courage;    ^  --\7^^^,^ 

TtTrthr^^^'- -'  rbltirS.'ex?el^ln 

ev?ry  capaSty.  faculty,  and  virtue.  If  we 
sTffe'r  th^elr  minds  to  grovel  and  ere  p  In 
infancy    they  will  grovel  all  their  Uves. 

JohnQulhcy  Adams  taught:  "Always  vote 
for  a  principle,  though  you  vot^  a  one.  and 
you  may  cherish  the  sweet  reflection  that 
vour  vote  Is  never  lost."  , 

A  verse  written  in  1842  expressing  his 
hope  for  the  future  is  valid  today: 


irhich 


NEW    POLARIS    SUBMARINE— U.SS. 
"JOHN  ADAMS"    (SSBN  620) 
Mr    AIKEN.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Se^^f^^J 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  ^^^^^fj  .^i^^ /-ord 
to  me  so  that  I  may  insert;  in  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover.  reporting  on 
completion  of  the  sea  trials  of  the  U.S  S. 
John  Adams,  the  20th  Polaris-type  nu- 
clear submarine.  „,,ii.  ♦ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    AIKEN.    This  is  the  20th  such 
Polaris-type  nuclear  submarine.    Com- 


••Thls  hand,  to  tyrants  ever  sworn  the  foe. 
?J  'freedom  onl^  deals  the  deadly  blow; 
T^en  sheathes  in  calm  repose  the  vengeful 

For  a  ''g'entle  peace  In  freedom's  hallowed 
shade." 
Eespectfuuy.  ^    ^   rickover. 

EULOGY  BY  DR.  FREDERICK  BROWN 
HARRIS.  CHAPLAIN.  U.S.  SENATE. 
AT  THE  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  F^ 
GENERAL  MacARTHUR  IN  THE 
CAPITOL  ROTUNDA 
Mr  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  ^aho  [Mr  Jordan! 

provided  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose 

"^T^f  PRl:^mSSoFFICER.    Without 
nh lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SjokDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  sad  occasion  of  the  memorial  senr- 
ice  for  General  Mac  Arthur  in  the  Capi 
lol  rotunda  on  April  8.  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  maae 
Sme  remarks  which  I  consider  to  be 
mS?  appropriate  on  that  sorrowful  c^ca; 
sion.  His  address  was  most  impressive 
and  moving.  It  gave  the  ceremony  maj- 
esty, depth,  and  feeling. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Chaplain  on 
this  occasion  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

I  Shall  Betctkn 

(Remarks  of  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris. 
Chaplain.  U.S.  Senate,  at  the  memorial 
service  for  General  MacArthur,  In  the 
Capitol  rotunda) 

Two  Immortal  sentences  which  ring  out 
across  these  years  of  destiny  like  the  sound 
of  trumpets  are:  "Lafayette  we  are  here," 
and  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  "I  shall  re- 
turn." ^^  „  . 
The  latter  battle  cry  feU  from  the  lips  of 
a  great  soldier,  leader  of  the  embattled 
American  forces  In  the  Philippines.  He  had 
been  ordered  to  withdraw  to  Australia  and 
to  plan  further  strategy  from  that  distant 
point.  "I  shall  return."  That  rallying  prom- 
ise to  his  beleaguered  men,  that  definite 
reminder  to  the  gloating  foes  of  Corregldor, 
he  fulfilled  in  due  time  on  a  dramatic  day 
when  again  he  stood  on  the  shores  of  the 
land  to  which  he  had  made  his  solemn  vow 
to  return. 

General  MacArthur  knew  no  objective  but 
victory.  His  creed  was  that  for  that  there 
Is  no  substitute.  As  a  military  commander, 
this  he  steadfastly  believed.  Now  that  he 
has  fought  a  good  fight,  and  finished  his 
course,  this  land  of  his  love  and  prayer  to 
which  he  gave  full  measure  of  devotion, 
bears  witness  that  in  the  fierce  global  battle 
now  raging  for  the  minds  of  men.  he  never 
regarded  the  crucifixion  of  humanity  any- 
where in  the  world  as  a  blight  to  be  tolerated 
and  endured— but  as  a  malignant  evil  to  be 
eliminated. 

But  his  true  greatness  was  revealed  In 
what  he  purposed  to  do  with  the  victory  of 
arms  as  he  faced  a  titanic  task  after  the 
peace  treaty  was  signed.  It  was  then  that 
he  exercised  his  enlightened  stewardship 
when,  scorning  any  Imposed  humiliation, 
with  dignity  and  understanding  he  rebuilt 
a    conquered    nation    out    of    the    ashes    of 

And  now.  under  the  historic  dome  of  this 
white  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion,  there 
lies  in  honor  the  worn  tenement  of  clay 
which  housed  the  intrepid  spirit  of  Douglas 
MacArthur  as  the  fluttering  flag  for  which 
he  so  valiantly  fought  sadly  waves  from  sea 
to  sea  a  tender  farewell  now  that  we  wUl 
see  his  face  no  more. 

From  lips  once  so  eloquent,  but  now  so 
silent,  let  us  listen  to  his  winged  words, 
uttered  from  the  surrender  deck  of  the 
Missouri  as  he  pointed  to  the  supremacy  of 
spiritual  verities  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  General  MacArthur  now  speaking: 

"It  is  my  earnest  hope,  and  Indeed  the 
hope  of  all  mankind,  that  from  this  solemn 
occasion  a  better  world  shall  emerge  out  of 
the  blood  and  carnage  of  the  past,  a  world 
founded  upon  faith  and  understanding,  a 
world  dedicated  to  the  dignity  of  man.  and 
the  fulfillment  of  his  most  cherished  wish 
for  freedom,  tolerance,  and  Justice." 

Such  a  soldier  can  never  die  or  fade  away. 
Shall  we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer — 

Q  Thou  Master  of  all  good  workmen,  we 
give  Thee  thanks  that  in  hxmaan  personali- 
ties there  Is  so  often  made  flesh  Thine  eter- 
nal principles  of  righteousness  which  the 
contaminating  evil  of  the  world  cannot  tar- 
nish or  erode.  Even  as  now  the  great  cap- 
tain whom  we  honor  this  day  has  gone  from 
our  physical  sight  and  side,  may  he  return 
to  our  troubled  times  In  a  renewed  deter- 
mination of  the  Republic  to  face  any  foe. 
to  pay  any  price,  not  that  America  may  pre- 
vail, but  that  the  starry  Ideals  that  give 
luster  to  freedom's  banners  may  come  to 
their  coronation  under  all  skies.  For  the 
fulfillment  of  aU  our  fallen  hero's  dreams. 


as  hlfi  brave  soul  goes  marching  on,  we  com- 
mend his  conquering  spirit  into  Thy  hands. 
Amen. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  his  yielding  to  Senators  for  insertions 
in  the  Record,  or  for  the  other  business 
which  Senators  usually  transact.  I 
would  do  the  same  if  I  were  in  his 
position. 

However,  I  should  like  the  Record  to 
be  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing this  is,  in  fact,  a  morning  hour  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  objection  to  these  insertions 
in  the  Record.  On  the  question  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  not  permitting  committees  to  meet 
at  this  moment,  under  any  notion  that  a 
morning  hour  is  in  progress.  There  is 
no  morning  hour.  If  a  request  is  made 
for  one,  I  shall  object.  My  reason  for 
objecting  to  a  morning  hour  is  to  stop 
committees  from  meeting  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Replying  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  the  Senator  is  correct: 
I  am  permitting  insertions  to  be  made 
in  the  Record,  which  is.  in  fact,  permit- 
ting a  morning  hour  to  be  bootlegged 
into    the    regular    proceedings    of    the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOSE  WHO  WERE 
LOST  IN  SINKING  OF  SUBMARINE 
"THRESHER" 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
has  passed  since  April  10,  1963,  when  the 
submarine  Thresher  was  lost  at  sea  while 
conducting  a  series  of  test  dives  200  miles 
east  of  Cape  Cod. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  a  short  year 
to  you  or  to  me,  maiiced  by  the  occurrence 
of  events  which  also  form  the  history  of 
our  Nation— the  signing  of  a  test  ban 
treaty,  the  assassination  of  our  Presi- 
dent, the  passing  of  one  of  our  great  mili- 
tary leaders.  This  past  year  did  not  and 
the  years  to  come  surely  will  not  appear 
short  to  the  wives  and  loved  ones  of  the 
men  who  went  down  with  the  Thresher. 
Let  us  not  in  the  rush  of  the  activities 
which  now  capture  our  interest  and  our 
energies  fail  to  pay  homage  to  those  who 
have  served  their  country  so  well.  To 
them  and  to  those  who  follow  them  let 
us  express  our  gratitude. 

We  must  make  certain  that  everything 
possible  Is  learned  from  this  tragic  inci- 
dent so  that  another  such  incident  does 
not  occur.    We  must  do  everything  pos- 


sible to  make  sure  the  brave  men  In 
Thresher  have  not  died  in  vain. 

We  may  never  know  what  precisely 
went  wrong  to  cause  the  loss  of  Thresh- 
er One  thing  is  clear— having  ascer- 
tained what  could  have  gone  wrong- 
steps  must  be  taken  to  effect  the  neces- 
sary corrections  in  future  submarines 
and  methods  of  operation. 

The   Thresher   disaster   involved   the 
first  loss  of  a  nuclear  submarine.    I  re- 
member the  sudden  shock  and  ensuing 
sadness  I  felt  when  I  was  called  from  the 
Senate  floor  1  year  ago  today.    As  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  was  notified  of  this  disaster 
prior  to  the  public  announcement  and 
immediately  dispatched  Joint  Committee 
staff  to  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Ports- 
mouth. N  JI.    The  Joint  Committee  staff 
was  present  as  observers  throughout  all 
public  and  closed  sessions  of  the  Navy 
Court  of  Inquiry  and  kept  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee informed  of  all  developments  In 
the  investigation.  ,„^«rf 

When  the  court  of  inqmry  concluded 
its  investigation  and  rendered  its  secret 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Joint  Committee  obtained  a  copy. 
Thereafter,  the  Joint  Committee  held 
closed  hearings  and  obtained  testimony 
from  both  Navy  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  witnesses.  As  chairman  or 
the  Joint  Committee  I  was  ii^terested  in 
obtaining  every  assurance  possible  that 
all  lessons  learned  from  the  investiga- 
tion are  appUed  as  rapidly  as  Possible  to 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  all  of  our  submarines.  4.ui„„o 

We  learned  about  a  number  of  things 
that  were  not  as  they  should  be.  Since 
our  hearing,  we  have  found  out  that 
steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  a  num- 
ber of  things  in  our  submarine  program. 
Some  things  may  still  remain  to  be  done 
though.    We  intend  to  keep  after  this 

matter.  ,  4.«^« 

The  Navy  Department  for  some  time 
maintained  that  all  of  the  information 
presented  and  the  matters  discussed  in 
the    Joint    Committee    hearings    were 
classified  and  could  not  be  made  public, 
on  the  other  hand,  we.  on  the  commit- 
tee, repeatedly  have  held  that  the  por^ 
tions  of  the  information  which  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  national  defense 
should  be  made  public.     Recently  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  agreed  to  review 
the  hearing  record  and  designate  spe- 
cific portions  which  are  not  classified. 
The  committee  is  working  with  the  Navy 
to  release  as  much  of  the  record  of  our 
hearing  as  national  security  permits,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  reflects  on  the  per- 
formance of  anyone  concerned.    Only  m 
this  way  can  we  be  assured  that  all  les- 
sons learned  are  applied  to  other  nuclear 
submarines  in  our  program. 

In  addition,  we  plan  to  conduct  fu- 
ture hearings  in  order  to  receive  current 
information  on  the  state  of  progress  con- 
cerning the  establishment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  corrective  measures  to  which 
I  previously  referred. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  will  continue  to  follow  this  matter 
closely  This  is  our  duty  in  law.  but  more 
importantly  it  is  part  of  the  moral  obli- 
gation we  all  share  toward  the  129  men  of 
the  Thresher  and  their  loved  ones. 
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RULE  OP  GERMANENESS 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  tike 

Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for  tv^o 

parliamentary  inquiries?         ,  .       ,  .^  .^ 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

th^Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  th^t 

purpose  provided  I  do  not  lose  the  flo<Jn 

Mr  ClS^K.    The  first  parliamenta^ 

inquiry  is  this:  Is  the  rule  of  germaneness 

^""l^fpRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  njle 
of  germaneness  is  in  effect.  I 

Mr  CLARK.  The  second  parliam^- 
tary  inquiry :  Has  every  Senator  to  wMm 
th7  Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded 
since  he  obtained  the  floor  violated  the 
Se  of  germaneness  and.  therefore,  tjhe 

rules  of  the  Senate?  i. 

-Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ijje 
Senators,  in  their  remarks  have  not  hjld 
themselves  to  the  matter  before  the  San- 
ate,  and  have  spoken  by  unammous  c6n- 

Mr.  CLARK.    A  further  parliamentiry 

"^Thf"  PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  will  state  it.  , 

Mr  CLARK.  Was  unanimous  consfent 
asked  by  any  of  the  Senators  to  violate 
the  rule  of  germaneness? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
unanimous-consent  request  to  waive 
rule  was  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  ac 
cept  with  humility  the  implicit  reb  Like 
which  has  Just  been  administered  to  -'» 
by  my  dear  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
am  afraid  he  must  charge  it  to  my  exces- 
sive amiability. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  quite  in  acoord 
that  it  was  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
who  violated  the  rule. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  a  paiua- 

mentary  inquiry.  __„.^.„        tv,« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  1 

Mr  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  just  now  violate  the  r^le? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sub- 
mission by  a  Senator  of  a  Parliamentair 
Inquiry  is  not.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cltialr, 
a  violation  of  the  rule.  _ 

Mr  MORSE.   I  have  made  my  poufit. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  ,  has 
asked  me  to  yield  to  him.  I  am  burd0ned 
with  many  yieldings  already,  but  I  fchall 
bow  my  head  once  more,  to  ask  vmanl- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  be  Pennittjd  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wittt  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  losq  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  that  the  principle 
of  germaneness  be  not  applied  t<^  his 

address.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .     Wi^out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


No 
ihe 


and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  CivU  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  for  moderation  and 
reason,  it  is  now.  ,    ^       ,         A.^ 

The  civU  rights  issue  is  hanging  o^r 
our  heads  like  a  nuclear  cloud.  Whether 
it  will  be  blown  away  by  the  winds  of 
commonsense  depends  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  word  and  action  on  the  part 
of  both  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents alike.  ^,    ^  ^^        ,. 

The  sickness  of  this  civil  rights  radia- 
tion has  entered  the  bloodstreams  of 
some  Americans.  .    ^    „ 

On  April  7.  at  page  7049  of  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD.  I  voiced  concern 
over  the  formation  of  so-called  civU 
rights  rifle  clubs,  the  existence  of  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  I  sug- 
gested that  it  may  be  weU  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
these  clubs.  ^  ^  _ 

Now  after  checking  certain  news- 
paper clippings,  my  concern  is  even 
greater,  for  a  prime  mover  behind  the 
rifle  clubs  is  none  other  than  Malcolm  x. 
who  after  breaking  off  with  the  Black 
Muslim  movement,  has  formed  his  own 
Black  Nationalist  Party. 

I  should  like  to  quote  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  Malcolm  X  as  they  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times.  I  beUeve  we 
should  assess  them  in  light  of  what  is 
occurring  and  Is  yet  to  occur. 

I  now  quote  the  statements  by  Mal- 
colm X. 

On  March  8,  he  said 


I  remain  a  Muslim  but  the  main  emphasis 
of  the  new  movement  will  be  black  national- 
Ism  as  a  political  concept  and  form  ol  social 
action  against  the  oppressors.  ,     .  „ 

I  am  prepared  to  cooperate  In  local  civil 
rights  actions  In  the  South  and  elsewhere 
and  shall  do  so  because  every  campaign  lor 
specific  objectives  can  only  heighten  the  po- 
litical consciousness  of  the  Negroes  and  In- 
tensify   their    identification    against    white 

soclctv 

I  shall  tell  them  what  a  real  revolution 
means— the  French  Revolution,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Algeria,  to  name  a  few. 
There  can  be  no  revolution  without  blood- 
shed, and  It  is  nonsense  to  describe  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  America  as  a  revolution. 
The  white  power  structure  Is  hopeful  that 
the  clvU  rights  leaders  will  channel  the  de- 
mands and  the  bitterness  of  the  Negroes  Into 
a  token  painless  compromise.  They  are  mis- 
taken The  white  leaders  don't  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  civil  rlghte  leaders  have 
deceived  them  about  the  true  feelings  of  the 
Negroes. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  196| 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considemtlon 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)  to  enforcfe  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  donfer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  couits  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  |)ublic 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  pubUc  faolliUes 


On  March  12.  he  said: 

There  will  be  more  violence  than  ever  this 
year.  White  people  will  be  shocked  when 
they  discover  that  the  passive  little  Negro 
they  had  known  turns  out  to  be  a  roaring 
lion  The  whites  had  better  understand  this 
while  there  Is  still  time.  The  Negroes  at  a 
mass  level  are  ready  to  act.  It  Is  dangerous 
to  deceive  the  white  people  Into  believing 
that  all  Is  well. 

It  is  criminal  to  teach  a  man  not  to  de- 
fend himself  when  he  Is  the  constant  victim 
of  brutal  attacks.  It  Is  legal  and  lawful  to 
own  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle.  We  believe  In  obey- 
ing the  law. 


In  areas  where  our  people  are  the  constant 
victims  of  brutality  and  the  Government 
seems  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  theni. 
we  should  form  rifle  clubs  that  can  be  used 
to  defend  our  lives  and  ovir  property  In  tunes 
of  emergency,  such  as  happened  last  year  in 
Birmingham.  Ala..  Plaquemlne,  La.,  and  Cam- 
bridge. Md..  and  Danville.  Va.  When  our 
people  are  bitten  by  dogs,  they  are  within 
their  rights  to  kill  those  dogs. 

Mr  President,  irresponsible  statements 
designed  to  promote  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence should  not  be  permitted  in  the 
name  of  free  speech.  It  reflects  badly 
upon  the  responsible  persons  who  are 
leading  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Nor  is  the  situation  helped  when  one 
of  the  generally  moderate  leaders  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  declares: 

We  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  semi- 
colon or  a  comma  of  the  draft  which  comes 
from  the  House. 

These  statements  negate  reasonable- 
ness and  are  more  in  keeping  with  a 
closed  mind.  They  render  a  disservice  to 
all  of  our  citizens. 

The  cause  of  the  Negro  is  being  harmed 
when  the  threat  of  violence  is  waved  over 
the  heads  of  those  in  the  Senate. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  this  bill  has 
thus  far  been  discussed  has  been  reason- 
ably clear  of  anger  and  heat.  I  suggest 
that  it  will  not  help  either  the  proponents 
or  the  opponents  to  advance  the  idea  of 
bloodshed,  force,  and  violence.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  more  statements  of  that 
kind  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  either. 
Ultimatums,  whether  springing  from 
proponents  or  opponents,  do  not  lighten 
the  bvirden  of  concern  which  every  per- 
son in  this  body  shares. 

No  one  should  place  himself  in  the  im- 
reasonable  position  of  denying  the  Sen- 
ate's right  and  duty  to  fully  and  care- 
fully consider  a  bill  which  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  this  Nation  for  all 
time  to  come;  and  to  amend  the  bill 
where  amendments  should  be  made. 

I  fear  that  some  of  our  friends,  well- 
meaning  though  they  may  be,  who  sug- 
gest that  not  a  comma,  not  a  semicolon, 
not   a  phrase  or  a  paragraph  in  the 
House-passed  bill  should  be  changed  by 
the  Senate,  are  in  effect  standing  for  the 
proposition  that  we  might  as  well  do 
away  with  the  Senate  altogether;   be- 
cause if  we  are  supposed  to  take  every- 
thing that  the  House   passes,  we  can 
save  the  taxpayers  money  by  just  abol- 
ishing the  Senate.    I  trust  that  most  of 
those  friends  do  not  feel  that  way.    But 
I  am  afraid  some  of  their  remarks  are 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  that  there  should  be  sepa- 
rate but  equal  bodies  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  be  reasonable— to 
all  segments  of  this  land— it  cannot  be 
pushed  or  panicked.  If  the  Senate  is  to 
serve  justice,  it  must  be  permitted  to  act 
deliberately,  carefully,  and  objectively. 

The  confusion  which  is  being  sown  by 
extremists  on  both  sides  does  no  good. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  reason 
with  reasonable  men;  I  will  plead  with 
humane  men.  but  I  will  not  waste  ariy 
arguments,  where  I  feel  they  certainly 
will  be  lost,  with  those  whose  minds  are 

closed. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  compro- 
mise the  principles  of  this  bill.   For  if  we 
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do  then  we  will  be  back  where  we 
started.  If  we  shove  aside  reason,  then 
we  all  lose.  Without  it,  the  Negro  is 
lost.  With  it,  the  Negro  will  gain  the 
equality  which  should  exist. 

Without  it,  the  white  man  is  lost. 
With  it  the  white  man  will  finally  remove 
from  his  conscience  the  cloud  of  un- 
certainty. ,    ^  ,,, 

Many  years  ago,  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe 

declared: 

Democratic  nations  care  but  little  for  what 
has  been,  but  they  are  haunted  by  visions  of 
what  will  be;  In  this  direction  their  un- 
bounded Imagination  grows  and  dUates  be- 
yond all  measures. 

No  one  is  saying  that  the  Negro  should 
"care  but  little  for  what  has  been,"  for 
this  then  would  deny  that  he  has  suf- 
fered and  has  been  humiliated. 

No  one  is  saying  that  the  white  man 
should  "care  but  little  for  what  has 
been."  for  this  then  would  deny  that  he 
has  been  concerned. 

But  if  hasty  actions  are  taken  on  this 
bill  as  some  would  have  it,  or  if  a  few 
commas  or  semicolons  are  not  changed, 
and  more,  then  surely  the  Negro  and  the. 
white  man  will  be  "haunted  by  visions  of 
what  will  be."  And  this  will  be  to  the 
shame  of  both. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Negro  already  has  the 
rights  But  they  do  not  have  the  reme- 
dies. And  rights  without  a  remedy  are 
not  rights  at  all.  .       •  « 

So  this  bill  is  not  proposing  to  give 
the  Negro  any  new  rights— for  if  It  did, 
the  Constitution  would  have  to  be 
amended.     This  bill  proposes  remedial 

action.  ,  ..      ,    4„ 

But  restraint  is  called  for.  not  only  in 
statements  but  in  action . 

I  think  the  civil  rights  leaders  should 
reconcile  themselves  to  sacrificing  some 
semicolons  and  commas  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  more  meaningful  bill  which  takes 
into    consideration    the    rights    of    all 

peoples.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  and  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record:  

First.  "Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Wrongs, 
from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Second.  "Civil  Rights  Fallacies."  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Third  "Eight  Senators  Give  Confer- 
ence Optimistic  Rights  Bill  Report.' 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Fourth.  "Malcolm  X  Splits  With  Mu- 
hammad; Suspended  Muslim  Leader 
Plans  Black  Nationalist  Political  Move- 
ment." from  the  New  York  Times. 

Fifth.  "Malcolm  X  Sees  Rise  In  Vio- 
lence; Says  Negroes  Are  Ready  To  Act 
in  Self-Defense."  from  the  New  York 

Times.  ,       _^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
fProm  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  17, 
'  19641 

Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Wrongs 
(By  Edward  F.  Oummerford) 
In  his  novel  of  some  years  ago  called 
"1984  "  George  Orwell  depicted  in  frighten- 
ing detail  what  life  would  be  like  In  Britain 
in  the  year  suggested  by  his  title.  A  mono- 
lithic tyranny  had  come  to  power  and  had 
destroyed  every  semblance  of  freedom. 


Under  the  absolute  and  brutal  rule  of  a 
dictator  called  "Big  Brother,"  men  and 
women  had  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  de- 
humanized automatons.  No  longer  were  they 
permitted  to  act — or  even  to  think— for 
themselves. 

Rational  thought  processes  and  normal 
methods  of  expression  had  been  supplanted 
by  monstrous  perversions  called  "double- 
think" and  "Newspeak."  Basic  privacy  as  we 
know  it  had  been  eliminated  completely. 

Fantastic  devices  for  spying  were  In  con- 
stant use  by  the  agents  of  Big  Brother  so 
that  one  never  knew,  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  own  home,  when  he  was  being 
observed.  Any  thought  of  revolt  or  dis- 
obedience was  readily  dissipated  by  the  ter- 
rifying warning:    "Big  Brother  Is  watching 

you." 

Yet.  some  will  say,  this  was  merely  fiction, 
and  Americans  need  have  no  fear  that  such 
eventualities  wUl  ever  come  t»  pass  in  our 
land  Let  vis  not  forget  that  many  times 
In  the  past  fiction  vsrrlters  have  foretold 
things  to  come  with  uncanny  prescience. 

In  general,  nations  lose  their  freedom  in 
one  of  two  ways.  The  flrsft  Is  by  violence, 
either  from  within  or  without;  bombs,  ma- 
chlneguns  and  the  like  do  the  Job.  The 
second  Is  far  more  subtle  and  Insidious;  this 
Is  the  slow,  gradual  process  of  evolution. 

By  stages,  freedom  Is  chipped  away,  and  so 
gradually  that  few  are  aware  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  process  vmtll  it  Is  perhaps 
too  late.  As  each  little  bit  of  freedom  Is 
taken  away,  the  highest  and  noblest  motives 
are  given,  and  the  "best  people"  in  the  land 
give  their  wholehearted  approval.  Their  in- 
tentions may  be  of  the  very  best,  but  of 
such  Is  the  greatest  superhighway  of  them 
all  constructed. 

In  recent  years  this  country  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  onslaught  of  so-called  civil  rights 
activity.  These  modem  conceptions  of  civil 
rights  do  not  refer  to  the  basic  freedoms 
enumerated  in  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  our 
Federal  Constitution,  such  as  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  freedom  of  the  press,  but  are  con- 
cerned rather  with  a  relentless  drive  to  wipe 
out  discrimination  and  bias  based  on  race 
and  religion,  mainly  the  former. 

While  no  decent  person  wUl  defend  racial 
or  religious  hate,  It  does  not  follow  that 
every  possible  action  taken  to  eliminate  them 
is  either  good  or  necessary. 

Prohibition  was  termed  a  "noble  experi- 
ment "  but  it  did  more  harm  than  good,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  It  abridged  personal 
freedom  without  sufficient  Justification.  The 
same  basic  error  permeates  much  of  the  civil 
rights  activity  now  in  vogue.  To  condemn 
theee  activities  no  more  makes  one  a  pro- 
ponent of  bias  than  to  oppose  prohibition 
made  one  a  bootlegger  or  a  drunkard. 

This  drive  to  eliminate  discrimination  Is 
largely  a  product  of  the  years  following  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  Generally  It  consists 
of  litigation,  legislation,  and  other  aoUons. 
lawfxil  and  otherwise,  all  purporting  to  have 
the  same  basic  objective;  the  wiping  out  of 
bias.  ^ 

In  the  legislative  field  the  typical  pattern 
has  been  enactment  of  a  statute  with  an  en- 
forcing   agency.     Although    these     antlblas 
laws  vary  In  detail  from  one  Jurisdiction  to 
another,  they  usually  declare  Illegal  discrim- 
ination in  such  areas  as  employment,  hous- 
ing, public  accommodations  and  resorts,  pub- 
lic transportation  and,  sometimes,  education. 
About  half  ovu-  States  and  some  munici- 
palities now  have  such  laws,  many  with  en- 
forcing agencies.     In  New  York,  for  example, 
the  basic  statute  was  passed  in  1945  and  cre- 
ated as  the  enforcing  agency  the  State  Com- 
mission Against  DiscrlmlnaUon.  which  came 
to  be  called  simply  SCAD.     Recently  Its  name 
was  changed  to  the  State  COTimlsslon  for 
Human  Rights. 

Invariably  these  agencies  begin  their  work 
in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  but,  with  the 
passage  of  tUne.  they  often  become  Increas- 


ingly aggressive,  seeking  more  powers,  asking 
broader  areas  in  which  to  operate  and  harsh- 
er punitive  measures  for  alleged  offenders. 


SSABCHING   FOR  EXAMPLES   OF  BIAS 

Some  have  stated  very  candidly  that.  If 
enough  complaints  are  not  filed  to  keep  them 
busy,  they  will  go  out  searching  for  examples 
of  bias.  Frequently  they  query  employers  as 
to  the  proportions  of  races  and  creeds  In 
their  employ;  they  scrutinize  employment 
applications  to  see  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions deemed  discriminatory;  they  scan  ad- 
vertising by  hotels  and  resorts  to  ferret  out 
language  that  might  be  a  subtle  cloak  for 
bias. 

These  commissions.  In  short,  seem  to  view 
their  scope  as  ever  widening.  For  example. 
In  1961,  Ogden  R.  Reld.  the  then  chairman  of 
SCAD,  said  that  he  desired  legislation  to  give 
his  agency  power  to  deal  with  bias  in  pro- 
motions as  well  as  In  Initial  hiring  pro- 
cedures. 

The  trend  Is  unmistakably  In  the  direction 
of  more  and  more  power  for  these  agencies. 
As  SCAD  said  In  one  of  its  recent  publica- 
tions: "While  no  complaint  has  been  too 
minor,  no  objective  has  been  too  large." 

Sometimes  the  activities  of  these  agencies 
verge  on  the  absurd.     In  one  Instance  the 
owner  of  a  little  barber  shop  on  Long  Island 
placed  a  sign  In  his  window  reading  "Kinky 
Haircuts,    $5"     SCAD,    neither    amused    by 
his  crude  attempt  at  subtlety  nor  deterred 
by  the  ancient  maxim  de  minimis  non  curat 
lex    [the   law  does   not   concern   Itself  with 
trifles],  took  Immediate  steps  to  punish  him. 
Several  years  ago  the  State  of  New  York 
deleted  the  Item  color  from  the  various  de- 
taUs    of    personal    description    on    drivers' 
licenses,  on  the  ground  that  that  informa- 
tion was  discriminatory.     While  such  non- 
sense hardly  merits  comment.  I  cite  It  as  an 
example   of   how   far   such   notions   can   be 
carried. 

MORE    OMINOXTS   THAN    AMTJBINO 

In  general,  however,  the  activities  of  the 
antidiscrimination  agencies  are  more  omi- 
nous than  amusing.  In  1961,  the  press  re- 
ported that  the  Philadelphia  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  had  warned  17,000  employers 
In  that  city  that  they  must  not  follow  mere- 
ly the  letter  of  the  antlblas  statutes  but 
be  prepared  to  show  that  they  really  be- 
lieved m  the  spirit  of  such  laws. 

Recently  a  civil  rights  committee  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association  ad- 
vocated strengthening  local  laws  against 
bias  In  hoxislng  by  publicizing  proceedings 
to  embarrass  the  accused;  should  this  not 
suffice,  the  committee  concluded,  considera- 
tion might  be  given  to  the  traditional  crim- 
inal sanctions. 

In  addition  to  antlblas  statutes,  there  Is 
now   a   marked   trend   toward    litigation   to 
accomplish    related    alms.      Such    suits   In- 
variably are  filed  In  Federal  courts,  vising  the 
14th  amendment  as  a  catchall  foundation. 
In  the  recent  case  of  Taylor  v.  Board  of 
Education,  etc..  of  New  Rochelle.  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit  held  that 
where  the  student  body  of  a  public  school 
had,   over   the  years,  because  of  neighbor- 
hood changes,  evolved  from  predominantly 
white  to  predominantly— 94  percent— Negro, 
the  Negro  pupils  could  apply  to  the  Federal 
court  for  transfer  to  a  school  whose  racial 
makeup  was  more  In  accord  with  their  pref- 
erences, irrespective  of  school  boundaries  or 
distances  Involved. 

This  w&B  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  city 
and  State  Involved  had  never  required  any 
segregation  In  public  schools,  and  the  board 
of  education  concerned  vigorously  denied 
that  any  racial  considerations  entered  Into 
the  mapping  of  school  districts. 

The  New  RocheUe  case  represents  one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  and  far-reaching  de- 
cisions ever  handed  down  In  this  country, 
and  Its  ultimate  effects  are  beyond  conjec- 
ture.    SlmUar    suits    are    pending    against 
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school  boards  throughout  the  l^^f- »"  P/^^ 
.  V_^  «r,  thA  theory  that  too  high  a  ratio 
oT^grSs  m  a  Si.  even  though  the  me,  e 
reflSn  of  a  particular  neighborhoods 
rSal  patterns.  Is  an  evil  and  must  be  co- 
rected  by  force  of  law. 

A  DISSENT  ON   STODENT  TRANSTORS 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Leo^^i  d 
P  Moore  In  the  New  Rochelle  case  shou  d 
be  read  carefully  In  Its  entirety,  for  It  c  >- 
eentlv  analyzes  the  false  premises  on  which 
?he  decision  Is  based  and  notes  the  resum 
Jt  U  Ukely  to  have.  Judge  Moore  ob6erve<l. 
''■■RegarJless  of  protestations  to  the  coa- 
trarv    the  effect  and  Implications  of  the  de- 

So'n  below  are   to  place  the  operatUjn   . 
the  schools  of  the  country  In  the  hands  ar 
thP   Federal   courts  or   a  single   Judge,     i.ls 
'personal  vt^ws  as  to  those  pupils  who  sho.  d 

be  wanted  or  denied  transfers  will  contr oL 
KKSe   will   decide   what  racial  mixtue 

satisfy  his  concept  of  l^^K^^"°^;  °/^"u  es 
«itv  he  will  have  to  pass  upon  district  llr  es 
S  he  chSses  to  permit  neighborhood  sch«, Is 
"o  conunue.  HU  decrees  will  cause  scho)^ 
to  be  built,  altered,  abandoned.  Attendant 
hereto  might  even  be  an  Indirect  flying  of 
tSecUy-T  School  tax  rate  to  accomplish    Us 

""' Oth?r "possibilities.  In  addition  to  th>se 
judge  Moore  suggests,  spring  to  niind^  Vay 
a  student  who  feels  that  racial  bias  Uas 
t»^t  him  from  a  position  on  an  athl  tic 
Sm,rirom"  par?  in  a  school  pUy.  or  1  .as 
been  the  reason  for  a  poor  grade  In  a  cmi^  se. 
thereupon  approach  the  nearest  Federal 
Judge  seeking  redress? 

DICTATION    BY   JUDGES? 

If  Federal  Judges  can  dictate  the  drawing 
and  altering  of  school  boundary  1  nesind 
the  racial  composition  of  student  ^jod  les 
why  may  they  not,  by  the  same  log^f' ^!^f^ 
mine  the  racial  composition  of  a  residential 
neighborhood  by  a^ropriate  decrees_  md 
OTders  directed   to  realty   agents  and   land 

'°CaI  it  honestly  be  maintained  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  In  their  almost  paien- 
Scal  reference  to  "such  Inferior  courts 
S  the  confess  may  from  time  to  tUne  or- 
S  .  !r,H  «tAhll8h"  in  the  (Constitution,  in- 
t^Se^^Jhira'^erS  district  Judge  ^ould 

exercise  such  frightening  P^''^'^  °^!y^f  *  ^1 
fairs  of  a  local  community  which  had  little 
or  no  voice  in  his  selection  and  has  abso- 
Uitelv  no  say  over  his  tenure? 

Almost  with  each   passing  day    new,and 
Rtrlnee   events   are   reported   in   conne<itlon 
With  this  mexorable  drive  to  wipe  out 
Private  property  is  seized  and  held  by  r 
s7t-ln  demonstrations  are  conducted  In 
?apiS,l  buildings,  city  halls,  board  of 
ration  oroperties,  and  the  UKe. 
^cZ  p'^essure  groups  dictate  to  prvate 

oTT^nvers  what  the  racial  makeup  of  their 
employers  wnai  i^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

?hI7iila?  maS^P  Of  Se  student  body  ^hall 
S  (??ude  pressure  is  exerted  against  prtvate 
clubs  Scause  of  their  n^^^bership  poUdes. 
^d   threats  are  heard  to  abolish  theiji  al- 

*°w?at'is  most  distressing  about  all  o  this 
ta  that  those  elements  in  ^l^^^^J^^^^ 
Which  Should  be  the  most  respo^slblef-the 
press,  the  clergy,  educators,  yea.  eve 
bench  and  bar-view  these  examples  o 
^t^on  as  something  good,  and  even  give 
their  full  support  and  encouragemen 

A   LUNCH    COUNTER    OR    A    CHURCH 

One  cannot  avoid  wondering  if  the 
reflected  on  the  proposition  that.  II 
can   take  over  a  lunch  counter  beca^ 
dislikes  the  policies  prevailing  within.  J  can 
by  the  same  token,  take  over  a  churc4  or  a 
publishing  plant  or  a  university  whic^i  has 
incurred  its  displeasiire. 

In  New  York  City,  which  often  serv*  as  a 
bellwether  for  other  places,  some  aniazing 
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things  have  been  taking  place  along  these 
lines  Members  of  minority  P-oups-gen- 
erally  considered  to  mean  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans-may  now  apply  for  transfer  to  an- 
other school,  even  many  miles  away.  If  the 
?acial  balance  in  the  school  they  attend  does 
not  suit  them.  Large  numbers  of  such 
students  are  transported  dally  in  buses  at 
ereat  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

'several  months  ago  a  rnoc^-'|"'»'%'L  'o?k 
tlon  hearing  was  conducted  «  New  York 
City  at  which  children,  selected  from  ap- 
propriate racial  backgrounds,  acted  out  the 
parts  of  a  would-be  Negro  tenant  and  a 
callous  white  landlord  who  refused  to  rent 
her  an  apartment.  That  innocent  children 
of  any  race,  should  be  used  as  pawns  In  these 
weird  sociological  chess  games  is  nothing 
short  of  reprehensible. 

In  1961,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation issued  a  directive  to  teachers  in  its 
system  to  stop  using  certain  words  and  ex- 
pressions which  might  prove  offensive  to  mi- 
nority groups.  Among  the  P-^o^^f.^^J^/^: 
presslons  were  "low  socioeconomic  fear  of 
walking"  (in  certain  ^^Ighborho^s)  com- 
plete apathy  of  parents"  and,  believe  It  or 
not   the  expression  "dedicated  teacher. 

Thus  in  about  two  decades  we  have  passed 
in  rapid  succession  from  the  novel  to  the 
startling  and  from  the  startling  to  the  gro- 

^Into  our  repository  of  Anglo-Saxon  Juris- 
prudence, whose  very  foundation  stones  are 
Ihe  maximum  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion for  individuals  with  minimum  restraint 
and  interference  by  government,  some  new 
and  strange  concepts  are  being  Infused. 
What  is  more  alarming  is  that  they  are  being 
accepted,  passively  and  unquestloningly,  by 
most  of  oiu-  populace. 

Uberty  is  being  subordinated  to  equality. 
A  type  of  absolute  egalltarianlsm,  riding 
roughshod  over  personal  privacy  and  individ- 
ual freedom,  has  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
Matters  that  formerly  were  well  within  the 
realm  of  personal  choice  and  decision  are 
now  branded  as  criminal  or  tortious,  with  the 
punitive  police  power  of  government  stand- 
ing by  Private  business  and  social  dealings 
now  must  contend  with  the  Government  as 
an  uninvited  third  party,  overseeing  and 
checking  what  private  citizens  do  and  even 
how  and  what  they  think. 

When  bureaucrats  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple can  warn  us  to  obey  the  spirit  of  laws 
or  face   penalties;    when   a   Federal   district 
Judge  can  sit  as  the  absolute  overseer  of  a 
local  community's  affairs;  when  schoolteach- 
ers are  muzzled  and  coerced;  when  our  cit- 
izens cease  to  be  free  individuals  and  become 
merely  ethnic  groups  to  be  manipulated  ac- 
cording to  some  sociological  dictum;   when 
our  law  and  our  courts  become  merely  the 
extensions    of    the    sociologists'    workshops; 
when  government  can  invade  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  to  search  out  their  subtlest 
motivations  and  innermost  thoughts:   when 
all  of  these  things  come  to  pass  in  our  land 
of   the    free.   It   Is   high    time    we    ask  our- 
selves Just  where  we  are  headed 


As  Justice  Sutherland  observed  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago:  „„   k« 

"For  the  saddest  epitaph  which  c^  be 
carved  In  memory  of  a  vanished  "berty  Is 
that  it  was  lost  because  its  possessors  failed 
to  stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  while  yet  there 
was  time."  


EROSION   OF    STATE    AUTHORrTY 

The  most  significant  recent  developments 
center  on  proposed  Federal  legislation  in 
this  field.  If  such  laws  were  to  be  en- 
acted the  National  Government  would  be 
given' jurisdiction  and  powers  In  area*  never 
previously  regarded  as  coming  wthln  its 
ambit  The  erosion  of  Stete  and  local  au- 
thority would  be  tremendously  accelerated. 
The  hour  already  Is  late.  We  may  be  even 
now  in  the  twilight  of  our  liberty,  standing 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  type  of  era 
envisioned  by  Orwell. 

When  liberty  Is  taken  from  some,  it  tends 
ultimately  to  fade  for  all.  When  that  dread- 
ful day  arrives,  there  no  longer  will  be  any 
need  to  argue  about  discrimination,  for  we 
shall  all  be  Joined  together  In  the  terrible 
equality  that  Is  slavery. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  3.  1964] 
CrviL  Rights  Fallacies 
An  obvious  effort  is  being  made  to  stam- 
nede  the  Senate  into  hasty  action  on  the 
civU  rights  bill.  It  is  an  effort  based  on 
false  premises,  and  It  should  be  forthrlghtly 
resisted. 

Senator  Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  injected  an  Interesting  note  Into  the 
debate  Mr.  Case  Is  a  liberal  and  a  strong 
civil  rights  supporter.  But  he  came  up  with 
an  odd  one  when  he  told  the  Senate.  We 
have  a  President  who  needs  a  civil  rights 
bill  in  order  to  get  reelected— and  we  are 
going  to  take  full  advanUge  of  this,  we  who 
believe  In  this  cause." 

It  doubtless  is  true  that  Mr.  Johnson  needs 
a  civil  rights  bill  in  his  election  campaign, 
and  his  influence  will  be  helpful  to  Sena- 
tors backing  the  measure.  The  fact  that 
the  President  needs  the  bill  for  electioneering 
purposes,  however,  is  a  shabby  argument 
for  the  bill  itself.  The  real  argument  for 
it  is  that  the  country  needs  a  good  bill  as 
an  aid  to  Justice  and  fair  play.  It  ought 
not  to  be  voted  up  or  down  on  any  other 

Nor  should  the  Senate  act  without  full 
and  careful  consideration  of  every  section. 
When  passed,  and  we  have  no  doubts  on 
this  score,  the  new  civil  rights  bill  will  pro- 
foundly  affect  almost  every  aspect  of  life 
in  this  country.  Talk  to  the  effect  that 
it  Is  a  "mild"  measure  is  nonsense.  It  is 
far  reaching,  and  there  will  be  many  a  re- 
gret if  it  should  be  railroaded  through  the 
Senate  as  it  was  through  the  House. 

If  Senator  Morse  chooses  to  block  action 
on    appropriation    bUls    until    a    flnal    civil 
rights  vote   is   taken,   let    the   consequences 
be   on   his    head.     The    Senate    should    not 
submit    to   this    sort   of    armtwistlng.      Nor 
should  it  be  panicked  by  phony  claims  of 
SSr  unless^t  passes  a  bill  which  will  be 
accepted  without  a  murmur  by  the  House. 
The  House  version  ought  to  be  changed  in 
several    respects    by    the    Senate.     "•    as    a 
result,  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  we  do  not 
think  any  fatal  delay  would  ensue.     Should 
the   House   Pules    Committee    try   to   bottle 
up  a  conference  report,  a  discharge  petition 
should   and   we   think  would   be   promptly 
signed      If  a  second  Senate  fllibuster  should 
then  be  attempted,  we  believe  the  votes  for 
cloture  would  be  forthcoming.     The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  this  extremely  Blgnlficant 
bill  has  not  received  the  scrutiny  It  requires. 
It  will  not  receive  it.  unless  the  Job  is  done 
in  the  Senate. 

Majority  Leader  Mansfield  speaks  dole- 
fully of  the  posslbUlty  that  the  Senate  may 
have  to  return  after  the  political  conventions 
Maybe  so.  But  this  Is  not  an  argument  for 
improvident  action   now. 

Senator  Dirksen,  who  perhaps  holds  the 
key  to  eventual  action  by  the  Senate,  made 
a  significant  statement  the  other  day  when 
he  declared:  "As  long  as  there  are  amend- 
ments pending  which  are  "°tj^l^°i°";„?^ 
inconsequential,  this  Senate  will  not  vote 
for  cloture."  The  minority  leader  was  say- 
ing that  if  he  can  help  It-and  be  probably 
can-there  will  be  no  railroading  this  time. 
We  applaud  his  stand. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Ster,  Apr.  2,  1964] 
Eight  Senators  Give  CoNraRENCE  Opttmistic 
Rights  Bill  Report 
(By  Clarence  Hunter) 
Eight  Senators.  In  a  demonstration  of  bi- 
partisan unity,  assured  members  of  the  Lead- 
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ershlp  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  yesterday 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  will  be  passed  with- 
out crippling  amendments. 

Representatives  of  some  62  affiliated  con- 
ference organizations  crowded  Into  the  Sen- 
ate conference  room  to  enjoy  the  optimistic 
report  and  bursts  of  senatorial  oratory  which 
ran  for  about  2  hours. 

"There  are  enough  votes  In  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  bill  as  is  if  we  ever  get  it  to  a  vote 
declared  Senator  Humphrey,  the  Democratic 
whip  from  Minnesota. 

The  civil  rights  bill  "represents  sound,  long 
overdue,  urgently  needed  public  policy."  he 
said  because  it  "relates  to  the  greatest  moral 
issue  of  our  time— that  of  human  dignity  and 
the  protection  of  that  dignity." 

Senator  Kuchel,  the  RepubUcan  whip 
from  California,  talked  of  the  campaign  of 
"abuse,  viliflcation.  distortion  of  the  truth, 
and  downright  falsehood"  being  used  by  op- 
ponents to  defeat  the  measure. 

REASONS   against   COMPROMISE 

"We  are  going  to  win  this  fight  this  time 
without  the  type  of  compromise  that  de- 
stroyed 90  percent  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
1957  act."  declared  Senator  Case.  Republican, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Case  enumerated  three  reasons 
why  there  is  no  need  for  compromise  on  the 
bill  He  said:  "We  have  a  President  who 
needs  the  civil  rights  bill  to  get  elected;" 
the  Negro  community  is  aroused  as  never 
before-  and  "for  the  first  time,  the  white 
community  realizes  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science." 

Two  Senators — Javpis.  Republican,  of  New 
York  and  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania—felt the  civil  rights  supporters  are 
short  of  votes  to  cut  off  debate.  Senator 
jAvrrs  asked  the  conference  members  to 
"hold  your  thoughts  open  on  the  question 
of  amendment  because  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  amending."  Mr.  Javpts  said  he  did 
not  want  to  go  into  a  summer  of  Negro  dis- 
content with  the  civil  rights  bill  still  hang- 
ing fire  in  the  Senate. 

Other  Senators  who  talked  included  Scott, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  Keating,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York;  and  Hart,  Democrat 
of  Michigan.  Senator  Keating  said  the  bUl 
is  being  fought  with  misrepresentation  and 
obscenities. 

CHURCHES  JOIN  IN  PROGRAM 

Dr  Eugene  Carson  Blake  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  termed  the  civil  rights  bUl  a 
spiritual  and  moral  issue  and  added  that  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  Is 
at  stake  on  this  matter. 

The  three  major  religious  faiths— Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jew— will  sponsor  an  inter- 
faith  meeting  at  Georgetown  University  on 
April  28  to  press  for  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
bill.  Dr.  Blake  said. 

The  next  day.  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  v?lll  begin  sponsorship  of  a  daUy 
service  of  prayer  and  speaking  at  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation.  212  East  Capitol  Street. 
This  service  will  begin  an  hour  before  the 
Senate  convenes  for  the  duration  of  the  de- 
bate and  vote  on  the  bill. 

Roy  Wllkins,  chairman  of  the  leadership 
conference,  summed  up  the  attitude  of  the 
civil  rights  groups  when  he  said:  "We  are  not 
prepared  to  sacrifice  a  semicolon  or  a  conuna 
of  the  draft  which  came  from  the  House.' 
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slons  wlU  begin  at  10  ajn.  and  continue  until 

^  Women  of  the  B'nal  BTlth  have  selected 
April  8  as  the  day  all  of  their  chapters 
throughout  the  Nation  wUl  wire  Senators 
urging  passage  of  ^be  civil  rightBbm^e 
industrial  union  department  of  the^T^-Clo 
wiU  convene  delegates  here  April  6-8  to  lobby 
for  passage  of  the  bill  and  to  honor  repre- 
sentatives who  WCTe  instrumental  In  getting 
the  legislation  through  the  House. 

And  the  NAACP  will  bring  voter  registra- 
tion chairmen  from  190  of  its  northern  chap- 
ters here  for  a  day-long  conference  sometime 
within  the  next  3  weeks.  The  meeting  wUl 
be  held  to  let  recalcitrant  Senators  know  that 
the  NAACP  is  registering  voters  whose  No- 
vember ballots  WiU  reflect  senatorial  per- 
formance on  the  civil  rights  bill.  Mr.  Wllkins 
said. 


GROtlPS  PLAN  efforts 

Civil  rights  groups  have  launched  better 
organized,  more  determined  campaigns  for 
passage  of  the  bill  than  ever  before,  Mr.  Wll- 
kins reported.    Here  are  some  examples: 

Students  attending  Washington  area  col- 
leges and  universities  will  meet  dally  at  the 
Sylvan  Theater  on  the  Monument  Grounds 
beginning  April  27  and  continuing  through 
May  2  for  a  student  fUibuster  to  counteract 
the  Senate  flllbuater.  Sponsored  by  the  Dis- 
trict Students  for  Civil  Rights,  the  dally  ses- 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  9,  19641 
Malcolm  X  Splits  With  Muhammad— Sus- 
pended Muslim  Leader  Plans  Black  na- 
tionalist Political  Movemint 

(By  M.  S.  Handler) 
Malcolm  X  broke  last  night  with  Elijah 
Muhammad's  Chicago-based  Black  Muslim 
movement  and  announced  that  he  was  or- 
ganizing a  politically  oriented  "black  na- 
tionalist party." 

He  said  the  party  would  seek  to  convert 
the  Negro  population  from  nonviolence  to  ac- 
tive self-defense  against  white  supremacists 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"I  remain  a  Muslim."  Malcolm  said,  but 
the  main  emphasis  of  the  new  movement 
will  be  black  nationalism  as  a  political  con- 
cept and  form  of  social  action  against  the 
oppressors."  ,  , 

"I  have  reached  the  conclusion,  he  said, 
"that  I  can  best  spread  Mr.  Muhammad  s 
message  by  staying  out  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam  and  continuing  to  work  on  my  own 
among  America's  22  million  non-Muslim  Ne- 
groes." 

HAD  BEEN  SUSPENDED 

Malcolm  has  been  under  suspension  by 
Mr  Muhammad  as  the  New  York  leader  of 
the  separatist  Black  Muslim  movement. 

He  asserted  last  night  that  the  movement 
had  gone  as  far  as  It  can  because  It  was 
too  narrowly  sectarian  and  too  inhibited. 

"I  am  prepared."  Malcolm  said,  "to  co- 
operate in  local  civil  rights  actions  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere  and  shall  do  so  because 
every  campaign  for  specific  objectives  can 
only  heighten  the  political  consciousness  of 
the  Negroes  and  Intensify  their  Identifica- 
tion against  white  society."  .      .4.„ 

Malcolm  said  he  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  help  a  civil  rights  committee  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  (county) .  La. 

"There  is  no  use  deceiving  ourselves.  Mal- 
colm said.  "Good  education,  housing,  and 
lobs  are  imperatives  for  the  Negroes,  and 
I  shall  support  them  in  their  fight  to  win 
these  objectives,  but  I  shall  tell  the  Negroes 
that  whUe  these  are  necessary,  they  cannot 
solve  the  main  Negro  problem." 
Malcolm  continued: 

"I  shall  also  tell  them  that  what  has  be^ 
called  the  Negro  revolution  In  the  United 
States  is  a  deception  practiced  upon  them, 
because  they  have  only  to  examine  the  fau- 
vire  of  this  so-called  revolution  to  produce 
any  positive  results  in  the  past  year. 

"I  shall  tell  them  what  a  real  revolution 
means— the  French  Revolution,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Algeria,  to  name  a  few. 
There  can  be  no  revolution  without  blood- 
shed and  it  is  nonsense  to  describe  the  civil 
rights  movement  In  America  as  a  revolu- 
tion." 

Malcolm  said  Elijah  Muhammad  had  pre- 
vented him  from  participating  in  civil  rights 
struggles  in  the  South  although  he  had  had 
many  opportunities  to  do  so. 

"It  Is  going  to  be  different  now.  Mal- 
colm said.    "I'm  going  to  Join  In  the  fight 


wherever  Negroes  ask  for  my  belp.  and  I 
suspect  my  activities  will  be  on  a  grater 
and  more  intensive  scale  than  In  the  past, 
wotnj)  SPEAK  at  college 
"I  shall  also  accept  all  Important  speaking 
engagements  at  coUeges   and  universities. 
Malcolm  said,  "because  I  find  that  most  whit« 
students  are  more  attuned  to  the  times  than 
their  parents  and  realize  that  something  la 
fundamentally  wrong  In  thlB  country. 

Malcolm  has  spoken  at  more  than  20  col- 
leges  and  universities.  Including  Harvard 
and  Yale.  He  said  his  popularity  as  a  uni- 
versity speaker  had  aroused  the  animus  and 
Jealousy  of  Elijah  Muhammad-s  famUy. 

"Envy."  Malcolm  said,  "blinds  men  and 
makes  It  impossible  for  them  to  think  clear- 
ly. This  is  what  happened."  ^  *  . 
Malcolm's  speech  at  Manhattan  Center 
after  President  Kennedy's  death  was  only  Uie 
excuse  for  his  suspension,  Malcolm  said. 
In  that  speech  Malcolm  declared  that  Vi. 
Kennedy's  assassination  was  a  case  of  the 
"chickens  coming  home  to  roost." 

Malcolm  contended  that  his  phrase  had 
been  misinterpreted.  He  said  he  had  meant 
that  a  spread  of  social  hatred  had  created 
an  atmosphere  that  made  assassination  poe- 

"  Btolcolm  said  he  had  not  been  Invited  to 
the  annual  Black  Muslim  convention  in  Chi- 
cago on  February  26.  Later,  he  said,  he  tel- 
ephoned Elijah  Muhammad  and  requested 
clarification  of  his  status. 

He  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Muhammad 
that  left  the  question  unanswered,  he  said. 

Malcolm  said  he  decided  then  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  act,  but  that  he 
woxUd  not  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  Mr. 
Muhammad  or  provoke  him. 


PLANS   NEW   YORK   BASE 

Malcolm  declared  that  his  first  task  would 
be  to  construct  an  organization  based  in 
New  York.  He  said  that  he  was  supported  by 
many  Negro  intellectuals  and  Professionals 
who  could  not  accept  Islam  but  accepted  the 
Black  Muslim  view  of  race  relations  in  tne 
United  States. 

Malcolm  contended  that  Negroes  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  progress  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  that  this  had  created  the 
basis  for  a  successful  black  nationalist  po- 
litical movement.     He  declared: 

"The  white  power  structure  is  bopeful  that 
the  civil  rights  leaders  wUl  channel  the  de- 
mands and  the  bitterness  °f,Jhe  Negro« 
into  a  token  painless  compromise^  They  ^e 
mistaken  The  white  leaders  dont  realize 
Se  «tent  to  which  the  civil  rights  1^^ 
have  deceived  them  about  the  true  feelings 

°^-?n^SerSlng.    ^e  Negroes  still  don't 

rSnt  ^us^  ml.?  t^L^^^nJeStSJ 
that  the  Negro  voters  have  it  In  their  power 
S  deSJe  nlxt  November  whether  Johnson 
stays  in  the  White  House  or  goes  back  to  hU 
Texas  cotton  patch." 

Malcolm  said  he  was  not  trying  to  spUt 

the  Muslims.  ^    *,.  *   ™„ 

"I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  my 
advice  to  aU  Muslims  is  that  they  stay  in  the 
Natl^Tn  of  Islam  under  the  spiritual  gj^lda^^e 
of  the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  It  Ifl 
not  my  desire  to  encourage  any  of  them 
to  follow  me,"  he  said. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  13.  1964] 
Malcolm    X   Sees   Rise   in   Violekci^ays 
Negroes    Are    Ready    To    Act  n»    Self- 
defense 

(By  M.  S.  Handler) 

Malcolm  X  predicted  yesterday  that  there 
would  be  more  racial  violence  than  ever  In 
the  united  States  In  1964.  He  declared  that 
"Negroes  on  the  mass  level"  were  ready  to 
act  in  self-defense. 

The  Negro  leader  broke  last  Sunday^th 
the   sep«^tl5t   Nation    of   Islun.   or    Black 
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Muslim,   movement   heeded  by   EUJan  Mu- 

"X^ounced  then  that  ^e  would  o^ 
ga^lzeTbroadly  based.  Po"^^"^!^  °?!'^'t; 
Sack  nationalist  movement  compoeed  of 
MuSlimB.  Christians,  and  nonbelleven  who 
were  intellectually  and  emotionally  ready  to 
follow  the  black  nationalist  banner. 

Y»terday  at  a  news  conference  in  the 
PaTrshVmton  Hotel  here.  Malcolm  formaUy 
opened  this  drive. 

"There   will   be   more   violence   than  ever 
this     vear"     Malcolm     told     the    reporters. 
^Ite  people  will  be  shocked   when   they 
discover  tolt  the  passive  little  Negro  toey 
had  known  turns  out  to  be  a  ^>°8  "°^^    , 
The  whites  had  better  understand  this  while   | 
there  Is  still  time.    The  Negroes  at  the  mass  , 
level  are   ready  to  act.     It  is  dangerous  to  , 
d^lvrthe  white  people  Into  believing  that  , 
all  Is  well.'* 

ASSAILS    NONVIOLENCE 

Malcolm  urged  Negroes  ^o  »band^'^^?;! 
doctrine  of  nonviolence  in  the  clvU  rights 
struggle.    He  asserted: 

"It  Is  criminal  to  teach  a  man  not  to  de- 
fend himself  when  he  Is  the  f>^^f*J^,J^ 
of  brutal  attacks.  It  is  legal  and  lawful  to 
?wn  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle.    We  believe  In  obey- 

^^"In  M-wis  where  our  people  are  the  constant 
victims    of    brutality    and    the    Government 
seems  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  them^ 
Malcolm  said,  "we  should  form  rifle  clubs  that 
can   be   used   to  defend   our  lives  and   our 
property  In  times  of  emergency,  such  as  hap- 
?en^last  year  In  Birmingham   Plaquemlne 
lI  .  Cambridge.  Md.,  and  Danville.  Va.    When 
our  people  are   being  bitten  by  dop.  thej 
are  within  their  rights  to  kill  those  dogs       ^ 
"We     should     be     peaceful,     lawabldlng. 
Malcolm  said.     "But  the  time  has  come  for 
the  American  Negro  to  flght  back  ^  self- 
defense  whenever  and  wherever  he  is  bein| 
unlusUy  and  unlawfully  attacked.  I 

"If  the  Government  thinks  I  am  wronk 
for  saying  this."  he  declared,  "then  let  th(j 
Government  start  doing  Its  Job." 

ACCOMPANIKD   BT   MUSLIMS 

Despite  his  statement  Sunday  that 
would  not  seek  to  take  members  away  fro 
Elijah  Muhammad's  movement,  Malcolm  ar- 
rived at  the  news  conference  accompanl^ 
bv  several  Black  Muslims  who  have  pre- 
sumably followed  him  out  of  the  Chlcagd- 
based  organization.  I 

Malcolm's  nonsectarlan  appeal  to  Negrofs 
is  apparently  producing  results.  Chrlstlai^ 
who  were  formerly  Inhibited  from  Joining 
the  black  nationalist  movement  because  tnify 
did  not  want  to  Join  Islam  are  now  coming 
to  New  York  to  confer  with  Malcolm.       i 

Malcolm  announced  that  he  had  estab- 
lished temporary  headquarters  at  the  Tt^e- 
resa  Hotel  In  Harlem  and  would  soon  opfen 
his  own  mosque  for  those  of  his  followers 
who  are  Muslims.  I 

He  said  the  mosque  would  be  a  meeting 
place  for  Negroes  of  all  religious  persuasl^s 
who  wanted  to  enter  Into  discussions  of  l^e 
black  nationalist  movement.  ■ 

Malcolm  said  his  new  movement  was  be^g 
flnanced  by  voluntary  contributions.  He 
said  he  would  accept  contributions  frbm 
whites  but  that  white  people  could  n^er 
ioln  the  movement  because,  he  said,  wjen 
whites  Join  an  organization  they  usuilly 
take  control  of  It.  I 

Questioned  about  the  school  l^tegrafflon 
dispute  in  New  York,  Malcolm  s^^d  thati  he 
did  not  oppose  any  rational  sol^"  i^Yn 
that  he  believed  the  only  real  solution  wcjild 
be  to  improve  the  quality  of  those  schMs 
with  largely  Negro  student  bodies. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senitor 
from  lUinois  for  yielding. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  'the 
Senator  yield?    I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
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comment  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 

^°Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I 
have  "been  yielding  for  approximately  a 
ihalf  hour  for  insertions  and  comment  on 
nongermane  subjects. 

Mr.  MORSE.    This  is  germane. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  on  questions  dealing  with  the  sub- 
Kce  of  what  I  intend  to  say.  But  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  ungra- 
?iov^  if  I  prefer  not  to  yield  on  extra- 
n^us  matters.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  believes  that  what  he  has  to  say 
is  of  importance.  I  shaU  be  very  glad  to 

^' M^MCmSE.  I  leave  it  to  the  Senator 
from  niinois  to  decide  whether  it  isjm- 
Dortant  or  not.  I  merely  wish  to  reply 
to  some  of  the  observations  of  the  Sena- 

"^MnSc^&GLAS.    I  yield  to  the  senator 

from  Oregon.  t    «,« 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Iowa  made  the 
statement  that  he  did.  ,  ^  ,,  .  ^^ 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  yield  so  that  the  Senator 
??^  Iowa   may  reply   to  the   Senator 

from  Oregon.  „c  fh<» 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said  several  times  in 
this  debate,  and  repeats  now  that  un- 
less we  give  full  constitutional  rights  to 
the  Negroes,  we  cannot  stop  the  issue 
from  going  to  the  streets  of  Amenca. 

I  infer  from  some  of  the  observations 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  he  sewns 
to  think  that  is  undesirable  talk.  Biit 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  wUl  continue 
to  talk  that  way.  I  happen  to  believe  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact.  It  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  operative  facts  that  face  not 
only  Congress,  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  well. 

Let  me  make  it  clear.    I  have  said  Uiis 
before      If  violence  breaks  out  on  tne 
streets'  of  America.  I  favor  using  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  to  put  down  and 
control  the  violence,  but  that  will  not 
stop  the  people  from  being  vio  ent_    I 
think  we  might  just  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  colored  people 
in  this  country  have  developed  a  martyr- 
dom complex.     They  are  ready  to  ^e 
for  their  conviction.    We  cannot  change 
this  fact     We  can  deal  with  it  when  it 
arises.    But  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  made  the 
mistake  of  not  facing  the  problem  in 
time  We  cannot  find  any  authorities  in 
the  field  of  African  relations  who  will 
not  tell  us  that  it  is  only  a  "tatter  of  time 
before  a  racial  holocaust  will  break  out 
Z  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  When  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  tries  to  impose  its 
tyranny  on  West  Africa,  unle^  the 
United  Nations  stops  it.  there  will  be  a 
bloody  revolution. 

I  am  raising  my  voice  to  plead  with  the 
people  of  this  country  to  recognize  that 
we  have  waited  too  long  to  deliver  the 
full  constitutional  rights  to  the  Negroes 
of  the  country. 

The  Negroes  of  this  country  will  make 
a  great  mistake  if  they  take  their  cause 
to  Se  streets  of  America^  But  merely 
because  I  think  they  would  make  a  mis- 


take and  because  I  do  not  think  that  is 
S^''X  to  try  to  solve  the  ProWem.  I 
shaU  not  stick  my  head  in  tjie  sand  in 
S  ostrichlike  attitude  and /ail  to  say 
what  I  think  is  inevitable  if  we  do  not 
deUver  full  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Negroes  of  this  country. 

There  was  a  little  taste  of  it  in  Balt> 
more  last  night.  Five  shots  were  fired 
at  a  colored  woman.  She  is  the  legislator 
in  the  Maryland  Legislature  who  intro- 
duced the  public  accommodaUons  bill  m 
the  legislature. 

Do  senators  think  that  is  only  a  little 
indication  of  what  is  coming?     This  Is 
the  most  serious  domestic  crisis  to  face 
the  Nation  since  1862.    If  I  vote  for  a 
civil  rights  bill.  I  shall  do  so  not  because 
I  have  been  coerced  into  voting  for  It. 
but  because  I  have  the  deep  conviction 
that  the  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
?Tierefore.  in  the  face  of  all  the  irrele- 
vant talk  about  threats,  about  going  into 
the  streets,  and  about  placing  some  coer- 
cion  upon  Senators,  again  I  ask.  as  I  dia 
the  other  day:  Are  we  mice,  or  are  we 
senators?    We  have  the  duty  to  exercise 
our  judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as 
we  find  them;  and  I  say  the  facts  demon- 
strate that  for  100  years  Congress  has 
too  long  delayed  in  giving  constitutional 
rights  to  the  Negroes.    So  now  we  are 
faced  with  a  domestic  crisis. 

So  Mr.  President,  all  the  talk  of  the 
anti-'civil-righters  in  the  Congress  or  m 
the  Nation  is  not  going  to  change  one 
whit  the  martyrdom  attitude  that  has 
developed  in  the  Nation. 

I  will  be  among  the  first  to  protest 
when  violence  breaks  out;  but  the  possi- 
bility that  violence  will  break  out  should 
also  be  considered  as  part  of  the  opera- 
tive facts  in  this  situation. 

I  close  by  saying  that  this  is  not  the 
last  time  I  wUl  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  seriousness  of  this  crisis. 
Certainly  the  Negroes  are  entitled  to  get 
their  rights  from  their  Congress;  but  ^ 
Congress  does  not  give  them  their  rights. 
Congress  must  be  prepared  to  meet  their 

violence 

I  wlU  join  in  meeting  it;  but  If  violence 
comes,  all  the  talk  in  the  Senate  will  not 
stop  it.  Instead,  we  will  have  to  stop  itby 
the  force  of  law.  However,  the  cost  will 
be  terrific.  But  that  cost  need  not  be 
encountered  if  Congress  will  stop  duck- 
ing and  dodging  its  responsibUities.  and. 
instead,  will  give  the  Negroes  a  bill  Ujat 
will  give  them  their  full  rights.  They 
ask  for  no  more,  but  they  wiU  accept  no 

^  Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   from  Illinois  yield  for  a 

"^""^^"SoUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I  have 
bpen  on  my  feet  for  approximately  40 
Site?,  waiting  to  deliver  an  addre^ 
which  I  have  prepared.  I  hav%yielded 
again  and  again.    I  prefer  not  to  yield 

^'Mr'^SBERTSON.  I  was  on  the  fioor 
yesterday  at  10  a.m..  and  was  not  able 
to  speak  until  5:30  p.m. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Very  well.  Mr.  Presi 
dent  I  yield  for  one  question. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
nCis  is  a  highly  educated  mwi  and 
a  student  of  history.  Does  he  recall  that 
SoS  the  Italian  historian  Ferrero  and 
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the  English  historian  Gibbon  wrote  that 
when  Julius  Caesar— who  even  then 
aspired  to  be  Emperor,  although  he 
denied  It— threatened  to  beat  up  the 
Roman  Senate  with  a  mob  of  his  f  oUow- 
ers  if  the  Senate  did  not  pass  his  land 
reform  bUl  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  democracy  in  Rome?  Is 
not  that  true? 

And  then .^     ^   .,      t. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  whether  I  may 
be  permitted  to  reply  to  his  question. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.   Yes. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

I  believe  democracy  had  been  im- 
perUed  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar;  but  certainly  he  appUed  some  of 
the  finishing  touches  to  it— without 
question.  ,.     .    _ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  unable  to  understand  how  the 
Senator's  question  Is  appropriate  to  the 
civil  rights  dispute. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  Is  appropriate 
and  germane  because  of  the  remark  that 
if  we  do  not  pass  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  bUl.  a  mob  will  come 
in  here  and  will  beat  us  up.  The  first 
threat  of  that  sort  was  made  by  Julius 
Caesar,  in  Rome;  and  that  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  democracy  in 
Rome,  although  it  lasted  400  years  un- 
der a  dictatorship. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  longest  quesUon  I  have  ever  heard. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Here  is  my  ques- 
tion: When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  completes  his  splendid  re- 
marks—I have  already  been  privileged 
to  r^d  a  copy  of  them— will  he  yield  to 
me  to  permit  me  to  express  concurrence 
in  some  of  the  cases  he  will  cite,  which 
are  to  the  effect  that,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, an  offense  committed  in  the 
presence  of  a  judge  is  not  considered  a 
crime.  Therefore  the  man  who  com- 
mits the  offense  can  be  punished  without 
a  jury  trial.  WUl  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois permit  me  to  agree  with  what  he 
says  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  seems  to  wish  to  answer  my 
speech  before  I  deliver  it. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
In  the  words  of  Edward  VIH,  "At  long 
last." 

JtTBY    TRIALS    FOR    CONTEMPT    NOT    AITORDED    IN 
SOtrrHKRN     STATES 

Mr.  President.  In  recent  days,  many 
Senators  from  the  South  have  taken  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  attack  the  time- 
honored  judicial  procedure  under  which 
a  court  can  impose  penalties  for  actions 
in  contempt.  They  have  demanded,  in- 
stead, the  right  of  jury  trial,  at  least  in 
nearly  all  civil  rights  cases,  although  it 
is  not  clear  that  they  wish  to  make  a 
universal  application  of  their  proposal. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  do  not. 
Of  course,  such  trials  are  already  pro- 
vided for  in  a  limited  way  in  voting 
rights  cases,  under  the  1957  law.  For 
when  the  judge  imposes  a  sentence  upon 
a  violation  of  an  injunction  of  as  long  as 
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45  days  In  Jail  or  a  fine  in  excess  of  $300, 
then  a  subsequent  Jury  tried  Is  granted. 

A  similar  provision  is  already  Included 
in  the  last  section — section  205(c) — of 
title  n  of  the  pending  bill— the  title  en- 
titled "Injunctive  ReUef  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Places  of  PubUc  Accom- 
modation." ^  ..     ii. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
intensity  of  the  moral  fervor  with  which 
southern  Senators  have  urged  the  right 
of  an  offender  or  violator  of  a  court  order 
to  be  removed  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  judge  whose  rule  he  disobeyed. 

TOPSY-TTJRVT     WORLD 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
Senators  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  con- 
nection with  the  Court's  decision  this 
week,  and  that  now  they  find  themselves 
in  agreement  with  the  very  Judges  whom 
previously  most  of  them  had  de- 
nounced—namely. Chief  Justice  Warren, 
Justice  Goldberg.  Justice  Douglas,  and 
Justice  Black. 

How  often  I  have  heard  many  of  the 
southern  Senators  express  their  disap- 
proval of  those  judges;  but  now  I  find 
that  they  are  in  agreement  with  the 
opinion  of  these  same  Judges  on  this 
point.  I  can  only  repeat  that  if  politics 
makes  strange  bedfellows,  Judicial  inter- 
pretation makes  even  stranger  ones. 

Let  me  say  that  I  regard  these  judges 
as  great  Jurists  and  defenders  of  lib- 
erty— although  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  matter  involved,  either 
in  connection  with  the  case  Just  decided 
before  the  Supreme  Court  or  insofar  as 
the  general  application  of  the  principle 
at  issue  is  concerned. 

THE     LAW     IN     SOUTHERN     STATES 

However,  I  will  point  out  that  in  each 
and  every  one  of  the  11  States  of  the  Old 
Confederacy,  a  jury  trial  is  not  provided 
in  contempt  cases — except  for  a  very 
minor  exception  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  except  for  a  very  curious  provision  in 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I 
develop  the  subject  in  some  detail  and 
cite  the  cases,  because  it  is  important  to 
know  what  is  involved. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Let  us  start  with  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, which  is  well  represented  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  able  and  be- 
loved junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  to  whom  I  paid  tribute 
earlier  in  the  week,  and  whom  Senators 
all  regard  as  one  of  the  most  estimable 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  the  information 
of  Senators,  will  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois kindly  point  out  in  respect  to  the 
cases  that  he  will  cite  whether  or  not 
the  contempt  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
the  court  or  outside  the  presence  of  the 

court? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  shall  be  able  to  state  the 
precise  facts  in  each  case,  because  they 
are  not  always  clear  from  the  cases 
which  we  have  reviewed.  In  some 
cases  the  contempt  occurred  in  the  pres- 


ence of  the  court;  in  some  cases  it  was 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  noted  in  the  Bamett  case— 32 
USL.  Week  4307.  4308— "the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  recognized  and  enforced 
summary  punishment  for  contempt  for 
over  100  years  under  the  authority  of 
WaUon  V.  WiUiam.  36  Miss.  331—1858— 
a  celebrated  case  that  has  been  cited 
with  approval  in  many  State  jurisdic- 
tions as  well  as  in  numerous  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court  itself.  Ex  parte 
Terry.  128  U£.  289.  303  (1888).  and  In 
re  Debs.  158  US.  564.  595  (1895). 

In  1907,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missis- 
sippi again  dismissed  a  plea  for  the  right 
to  Jury  trial  in  contempt  cases,  asserting 
that  "the  overwhelming  weight  of  au- 
thority is  that  in  such  cases  they  [the 
defendants]  were  not  entitled  to  a  Jury 
trial"     O'Flynn  v.  State,  89  Miss.  850, 
866  (1907).    As  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  observed  in  the  Bar- 
nett  case  (32  USi.  Week  4308,  4309,  n. 
14),  in   1957   the   Mississippi  Supreme 
Court,    in    a    criminal    contempt    case 
(Young    v.    State.    230    Miss.    525,    528 
(1957) ) ,  reaffirmed  that  there  is  no  right 
to  jury  trial  in  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt, citing  with  approval  its  previous 
decisions   in   Watson   against   Williams 
and  O'Flyrm  against  State.     See  also, 
Melvin  v.  State,  210  Miss.  132, 136  (1950) . 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  Mississippi 
to  South  Carolina. 

The  South  Carolina  Code,  1962,  title 
10   section  1738.  provides  that  disobedi- 
ence of  a  court  order  "may  be  punished 
by  the  judge  as  for  a  contempt."    Title 
15,  section  231.1,  1962,  provides  that  cir- 
cuit courts  may  punish  "by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment,  at   the   discretion   of   the 
court,  all  contempts  of  authority  in  any 
cause  or  hearing  before  the  same."    Tltie 
15.  section  12  requires  a  hearing  in  con- 
tempt cases  where  a  jail  sentence  Is  to  be 
imposed  but  contains  no  guarantee  of  a 
jury  trial.    Nor  have  the  South  CaroUna 
courts  in  their  interpretations  of  these 
statutes  read  them  as  containing  any 
Jury   trial  requirement.    On   the   con- 
trary. In  State  v.  GojO'.  88  S.E.  2d  788, 
1955.  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Caro- 
lina held  that  the  power  to  punish  con- 
tempt  summarily   is   an   "implied   and 
necessary  power  without  which  contu- 
macious conduct  could  well  destroy  the 
authority  of  any  court." 

There  is  also  the  case  of  the  State 
V  Weinburg.  92  S.E.  2d  842,  1956.  and 
Long  V.  McMillan.  86  S^.  2d  477.  1955. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

We  now  come  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  We  notifled  the  office  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  that  we  intended  to 
speak  about  the  State  of  North  Carolma. 
The  junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]  was  also  given  a  copy  of  the 
comments  which  I  shall  make. 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  in 
Safie  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Arnold,  228 
NC  375.  389.  1947,  held  that  persons 
charged  in  criminal  contempt  proceed- 
ings "are  not  entitled  to  a  jury  trial." 

From  time  to  time  in  the  debates  I 
have  heard  our  esteemed  coUeague.  the 
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•^Pnator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
In^^'ask  questions  and  interject  com- 
mems  which  indicated  his  behef  that 
mere  should  be  a  jury  trial  in  contempt 
cases  involTing  civil  nghts. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  violate  senatorial 
decorS^lf  I  say  that  when  the  dist^- 
guished  Senator  was  a  justice  on  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court- ^^  took 
nart  in  several  decisions  which  affirmed 
LntempTconvictlons  Imposed  by  judges 

without  juries. 

The  decisions  affirmmg  contempt  con- 
vicuons  without  jury  trial  whU^  ^he 
senior  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  was 
Ml  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
a?e  the  cases  of  Cotton  Mills  y-^brams^ 
111  N  C  431  1950.  and  Cotton  Mills  Co. 
f.\f:Sile  union,  234  N.C.  545.  1951. 

Those  seem  to  be  labor  cases.  It  is  m- 
tereStmg  S  note  that  the  North  Carolina 
supreme  Court  in  those  cases  denied  the 
nrlvilege  of  trial  by  jury,  which  the  Sen- 
^[irfrom  North  Carolina  Is  now  asser^^ 
ing  should  exist  as  a  right  in  civil  rights 
cases. 

TEXAS 

In  Texas  there  is  no  right  to  trial  by, 
jury  in  criminal  contempt  cases  There 
a^Vtwo  leading  cases  on  the  subject  one! 
overTcentury  agcv-Cror.  v^  T^e  State, 
in  1859.  24  Texas  12.  13.  and  1  in  1953. 
ex  parte  Winfree. 

TENNESSEE 

Coming  to  Tennessee,  no  right  to  trial 
by  juTin  criminal  contempt  cases  exists 
In  Tennessee.  . 

in  Pass  v.  State.  181  Tenn^  613.  iM 
q  W  2d  1  the  Supreme  Court  of  i  en-* 
ne^ee  so  held,  stating,  184  S.W.  2d  a 

'our  decisions  are  uniform  In  their  hold 
in?  thatihe  question  whether  the  orders  a 
Vii  rhancellor  have  been  disobeyed  or  hh 
d^nlty Tnsul?^.  Is  a  prerogative  peculi^l: 
nersonal  to  the  Chancellor  himself  and 
K  Which,  in  the  final  a-J^f '^^^^Sl^J, 
whether  the  discharge  of  the  Chancellor 
ofRce  shall  be  effective  at  all. 

VIRGINIA 

Coming  to  Virginia— and  I  am  so 
that  our  friend  the  Senator  from  V 
ginia  [Mr.  Robektson]  has  left  tne 
Chamber-  in  1897  the  General  Ass 
blvS  Virginia  enacted  a  statute  grani- 
ing  jury  trials  In  contempt  situaUonB. 
but  2  ^ars  later  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  declared  the  act  uf 
coi^UtuUonal.  Carter  v.  Commoi- 
SSi.  32  S.E.  780.  783.  1899.  Referring 
to  a  jury  as  "a  tribunal  separate  a^d 
distlnit  from  the  court."  the  high^t 
State  court  ruled:  , 

TTiP  Dower  to  punish  for  contempts  Is  la- 
he]?ntTthe  courts,  and  Is  conferred  upm 
them  by  the  constitution  by  the  very  act  of 
tS  creation.  It  Is  a  trust  confided  an^  a 
duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  ^v"«'f^^Pj°; 
pie.  which  we  cannot  surrender  or  sujer 
to  be  impaired  without  being  recreant  to  dur 
duty. 

In  our  research  into  the  Virgiiiia 
statutes  we  discovered  that  apparently 
there  is  an  extraordinary  provision  jor 
the  right  to  a  jury  trial  in  only  one  cir- 
cumstance, namely,  where  the  act^oi 
contempt  was  committed  in  the  presetce 
or  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  court, 
and  the  Judge  wished  to  impose  a  s^n- 
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tence  of  more  than  10  days  imprison- 
knent  or  a  fine  of  more  than  $50. 
i  I  would  have  thought  that  the  provi- 
Lion  for  a  jury  trial,  if  granted,  would 
be  for  acte  outside  the  presence  of  the 
c^iut  But  here  apparently  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  acts  within  the  presence 

iof  the  court.  ct  q-it 

In  Yoder  v.  Commonwealth,  57  bJii. 
581  583.  the  legislation  granting  this 
Umited  right  to  jury  trial  was  sustamed, 
but  the  Virginia  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peals reaffirmed  the  general  principle  as 

follows: 

At  common  law  the  general  rule  was  that 
no  person  could  be  deprived  of  his  Property 
or   his   liberty    except   by   the   Judgment   of 
his  peers.    To  this  rule,  however,  there  was 
i  an  exception,  and  In  cases  of  contempt  the 
oSender^ould  be  attached  ^brought  at  once 
!  before  the  court,  and  punished  without  the 
i   Intervention  of  a  Jury. 
'       The  court  interpreted  the  new  legis- 
lation as  not  conferring  such  a  right  to 
jury  trial  in  contempt  cases  except  ui 
the    specific    instance    already    noted, 
namely,  acts  committed  in  the  presence 
of  the  court. 

The  judge  may  punish  a  defendant 
summarily  in  all  contempt  cases  arising 
from  disobedience  or  resistance  of  an 
officer  of  the  court,  juror,  witness,  or 
other  person  to  any  lawful  process,  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  of  the  courts 
Virginia  Code,  section  18.1-292. 

ALABAMA 

In  Alabama  It  was  held  in  the  ca^  of 
Ex  parte  Evett.  264  Ala.  675.  89  So.  2d  88 
(1955)  that  no  jury  trial  is  required  In 
contempt  proceedings  because— 89  So. 
2d  at  91: 

Clearly,  contempt  proceedings  are  not 
criminal  cases  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  or  statutes  of  Alabama. 


ARKANSAS 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  said 
in  Freeman  v.  State,  188  Ark.  1058,  1063. 
(1934) .  referring  to  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal contempt  that — 

The  power  of  punishment  for  contempt  Is 
independent  of  statutory  authority  being 
inherent  In  and  an  Immemorial  Incident  of 
judicial  power.  Its  conclusions  to  be  reached 
and  judgments  found  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  a  jury. 

FLORIDA 

Section  38.22  of  the  Florida  Statutes 
Annotated  (1961).  severely  limits  tJie 
punishment  for  contempt  but  Provides 
that  in  contempt  cases  "the  court  shall 
proceed  to  hear  and  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact."  The  power  of 
the  court  to  determine  the  facts  w^  con- 
firmed In  State  v.  Lewis.  80  So.  2d  685 
(1955). 

GEORGIA 

With  limited  exceptions  there  is  no 
rieht  to  jury  trial  in  criminal  contempt 
cies  in  Georgia.     Hortmanv    Georgia 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  215  Ga.  560, 
105   SE    2d   732,   735    (1958).   see   also 
Gaston  V.  Shunk  Plow  Co.,  130  S^,  58(^. 
586  (Sup.  Ct.  of  Georgia.  1925) ;  Tindall 
V.    Westcott.  39   S.E.   450    (Sup.   Ct^of 
Georgia.  1901) ;  Bradley  v.  State.  36  S.E. 
6^  (Sup.  Ct.  of  Georgia.  1900) ;  and  In 
re  Fite.  76  SS.  397  (Ct.  of  Appeals  of 
Georgia.  1912) ;  although  a  jury  trial  may 
be  had  in  the  court's  discretion— but  only 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  as  a 


right.  Bennett  v.  Bagwell  &  St^^J^' 
/nc.  216  Ga.  290.  116  S.E.  2d  288.  292 
(1960).  Jury  trials  are  apparently  pre- 
scribed only  in  cases  of  contempt  for 
faUure  to  pay  over  money  where  there 
Is  a  denial  of  control  over  the  funds. 
Georgia  Code  Section  24-105. 

LOUISIANA 

We  now  come  to  Louisianar— the  last 
of  the  11  States  of  the  Old  Confederacy. 
In  Louisiana,  "every  court  has  author- 
ity   to    punish,    as   being   a   contempt 
every  interference  with  or  disobedience 
of  S  process  or  orders,  as  well  as  every 
^t  interrupting  or  tending  to  interrupt 
^'proceedfngs.  or  impairing  the  respect 
due  to  its  authority."    Louisiana  Revised 
StatSes    section  15:   11.    Although  no 
one  may  be  punished  for  a  contempt 
committed  outside  the  Presence  or  hear- 
ing  of  the  court,  except  after  hearing 
Sfon  a  rule  to  show  cause,  ibidem,  there 
is  no  provision  for  jury  trial. 

DOUBLE     STANDARD 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  analysis  in- 
dicates that  our  southern  friends  are  in- 
dulging in  a  double  standard.    They  are 
itSS    in  civil  rights  cases   Priviege^ 
which  they  will  not  accord  witl^n  their 
own  States,  so  far  as  I  know    I  have  not 
heard  any  of  our  southern  f nends  cam- 
plSning    or    crusading     in     Southern 
Ks  to  ask  for  jury  trials  In  contempt 
proceedings.    I  suggest  that  before  they 
Siake  these  demands  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate   in  civil  rights  /ases  they 
clean  their  own  houses:  or.  if  they  make 
the   demand   here   they   should  sunul- 
taneously  make  a  demand  for  such  a 
limitation  in  the  powers  of  their  own 
courts. 

"LOOK     HOMEWARD,     ANGEL" 

A  great  southern  novelist.  Thomas 
Wolfe  once  wrote  a  rather  long  but  ui- 
teresting  book  entitled  "Look  Homeward^ 
Angel."  which  has  since  been  made  into 
a  play  I  read  it  with  great  mterest.  I 
say  to  my  southern  friends.  "Look  home- 
ward, angels— look  homeward  to  the 
southland  and  see  that  there  the  leg^ 
practices  are  the  direct  opposite  to  thc^ 
which  you  are  trying  to  carry  out  in  the 
civil  rights  laws."  ^^     . 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President. 

will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr    ROBERTSON.     The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  wishes  to  emphati- 
cally disclaim  being  an  angel. 

Mr.      DOUGLAS.    I      was      quoting 
Thomas  Wolfe. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much;  but  the  Senator  frwn 
Virginia  noted  that  the  Senator  from  n- 
linois  said  it  is  extraordinary  to  hear 
••our  southern  frlends"-and  I  am  one  of 
them  of  course— demanding  jury  trials 
for  contempt  in  civil  cases  in  Federa 
courts  when  the  Southern  States  do  not 
grant  them.  .    . 

Mr    DOUGLAS.    I  did  not  say  that 
but  it  Is  m  my  manuscript,  and  I  wlll^y 
It  now    It  Is  extraordinary.    Why.  I  ask. 
is  there  this  inconsistency?     Echo  an- 
swers. "Why.  indeed?" 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  heard  It  but  I 
did  not  hear  an  echo  reply.  Not  aj  an 
angel,  but  as  a  human,  mundane  being. 
wSo  serves  with  great  pleasure  with  the 


great  com- 


Senator  from  Illinois  on  a 

mlttee ,        «. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     On  which  we  do  not 


often  agree.  ^  .    ^         u,,*- 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true,  but 
we  still  serve.  Am  I  correct  In  assuming 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  not 
present  when  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
Require  jury  trials  in  title  VII  cases? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  read  it  at  about  5 
o'clock  this  morning  in  bed.  I  have  re- 
read it  since.    It  Is  on  page  7418  of  the 

Record.  .    ,         „j 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Again  I  commend 
my  colleague,  not  only  for  his  great  abil- 
ity but  for  his  great  energy.  Any  man 
who  gets  up  at  5  o'clock  In  the  morning 
to  go  to  work  on  this  bill  excites  my  ad- 
miration. i.l^„e 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.      I    am    sometimes 

blessed  with  Insomnia. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  It  must 
be  because  of  his  Interest  in  the  cause. 

My  friend  will  recall  that  when  I  asked 
for  a  jury  trial  I  specifically  excluded  of- 
fenses committed  In  the  presence  of  a 

^^M?'  DOUGLAS.    In  other  words,  the 
Senator  specifically  disagrees  with  the 

Virginia  law.  ^    i.i.  * 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  will  come  to  that. 
Did  I  exclude  offenses  committed  in  the 
presence  of  a  judge? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  hear,  as  will  be  found  at 
page  7423  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday.  Blackstone's  definition  of 

^Mr.^DOUGLAS.    I  did  not  hear  It.  but 

^  '^Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  invites  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  definition  of  Blackstone,  who 
was  our  greatest  interpreter  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Blackstone  said  that  even 
though  we  had  under  our  common  law 
equity  cases  and  admiralty  cases  In 
which  a  person  could  be  punished  for 
contempt  committed  in  the  presence  of 
a  judge,  any  contempt  that  was  commit- 
ted in  the  actual  or  constructive  pres- 
ence of  the  judge  was  a  crime. 

Nobody  knew  Blackstone  any  better 
than  did  the  able  men  from  Virginia  who 
helped  frame  the  Constitution,  and  they 
wrote  in  article  IH  that  every  defend- 
ant accused  of  a  crime  should  be  entitled 

to  a  jury  trial.  f„  ^^xr 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    I  can  only  say  to  my 

friend   that   this   Interpretation    differs 

from  what  the  courts  ever  since- 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  With  all  due  def- 
erence, the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  a 
great  economist,  but  he  has  not  yet  beeri 
designated  as  our  leading  constitutional 

lawyer.  .    ^^  ». 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct;  but 

facts  are  facts.  ,  j         *« 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.     In      order     to 

bring ■ 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  courts  have  almost  always  held 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  My  fnend  Is  m 
error  As  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  he  fails  to 
see  the  distinction  which  I  am  trying  to 
bring  to  his  attention,  which  is  that  It  Is 
one  thing  to  conunlt  an  offense  In  the 
presence  of  a  judge— and  we  have  said 


that  our  courts  cannot  function  if  a  man 
can  get  up  in  court  and  say  to  a  judge, 
'•You  old  baldheaded  so-and-so"  and  get 

away  with  it 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator   , 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Just  a  moment. 
If  it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  judge, 
the  judge  will  set  him  down.  «  he  Is 
not  set  down,  he  will  be  sent  to  jail  untU 
he  cools  off. 

That  Is  one  exception,  but  Blackstone 
said  that  a  contempt  committed  in  the 
presence  of  a  judge  was  a  crime.    The 
writers  of  the  Constitution  were  not  con- 
tent to  provide  for  jury  trial  only  in  the 
third  amendment;  they  also  provided  for 
it  in  the  sixth  amendment.    Those  who 
framed  our  Constitution  knew  what  a 
crime  was.  and  they  never  thought  they 
had  to  write  in  the  Constitution  that 
there  also  had  to  be  a  jury  trial  for  a 
contempt  committed  outside  the  pres- 
ence of  the  judge,  because  Blackstone 
said  that  was  a  crime,  and  it  had  been 
prescribed    that    those    accused    of    all 
crimes  would  be  entitled  to  a  jury  trial. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  for 
his  great  knowledge  of  economics.  I  hope 
he  will  read  pages  7423  and  7424  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday.    I 
came  into  the  Chamber  at  10  o'clock  and 
waited  vmtil  5  o'clock  for  an  opportunity 
to  speak,  and  then  I  was  able  to  read 
only  38  pages  of  my  speech.    I  have  100 
pages  left.    If  I  had  been  able  to  ex- 
pand further,  I  would  have  been  able  to 
make  the  issues  clearer;  but  I  put  enough 
to  the  Record  on  one  page— to  which 
I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator—to show   that   there  is  this   dif- 
ference:   We  are  making  a  new  crime. 
It  is  a  crime  of  discrimination.    Heaven 
knows  what  it  will  be  when  they  flmsh 
mterprettog  what  it  means,  but  it  will 
be  a  crime.    The  Commission  will  issue 
an  order  and  hold  a  person  guilty.    He 
will  say.  "I  will  not  comply."    Then  they 
will  go  before  a  judge  to  fine  the  person 
or  put  him  to  jaU.  or  both.    Yet  no  of- 
fense was  committed  to  the  presence  of 
the  judge.    We  are  maktog  a  new  crim- 
inal offense.    We  are  gotog  through  this 
hocus-pocus  and  saying  that  under  the 
common  law.  which  was  confirmed  by 
Carter  agatost  Commonwealth,  an  of- 
fense was  committed  to  the  presence  of 
the  judge.     It  is  proposed  to  make  an 
offense  of  something  which  was  not  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  a  judge  which 
under  the  common  law.   accordtog   to 
Blackstone.  was  a  crime,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which,  under  the  Constitution  a 
person  is  entitled  to  a  jury  trial.    It  is 
proposed   to   say.   through   the   hocus- 
pocus  of  this  bill— that  we  will  drag  per- 
sons all  over  the  Nation  toto  court. 

Senators  can  be  sure  that  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  dragging  done. 

I  recall  that  during  the  6  years  I  was 
Commonwealth  attorney— that  would  be 
district  attorney  in  many  other  States- 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  prosecu- 
tions I  conducted  were  of  moonshiners 
and  bootleggers,  trying  prohibition  cases, 
which  clogged  the  courts  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  could  do  nothing  else  In 
my  community  of  approximately  6.000 
people  who  were  to  that  category,  4  or 


5  would  be  put  to  Jail  and  then  4  or  5 
more  would  come  up  for  trial. 

One-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  during  prohibition  days 
were  moonshtoers  and  bootleggers,  but 
their  cases  clogged  the  courts  to  such  an 
extent  that  both  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  State  courts  broke  down.  They  could 
hardly  consider  anything  else. 

In  my  judgment,  that  will  be  nothing 
compared  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
FEPC  gets  going.  Those  cases  will  en- 
compass all  the  employers  of  the  Nation 
who  will  be  charged  with  a  crime  which 
they  did  not  know  they  were  committtog. 
because  there  is  no  definition  of  dis- 
crimination. .  ^^    . 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  beau- 
tiful ceremony  held  for  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  the  Capitol  rotunda.  The 
Commander  in  Chief  has  Issued  an  order 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    What  is  the  question 

which  the 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    He  has  issued  an 


order  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes.  So  what  do  they 
do?  One-fourth  of  the  men  on  detail 
were  colored  boys.  They  are  aU  very 
fine   boys,    but    that  is  the  way    they 

toterpretthe .^     .    .,      ^^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
for  the  regular  order.  The  Senator 
from  Vlrgtoia  is  at  least  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  has  been  called  for. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vlrgtoia  for  a  ques- 
tion. ^     _ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  disttoction  I  draw  between  the 
cases  the  Senator  from  Illinois  cites, 
which  Involved  offenses  committed  m 
the  presence  of  a  judge,  and  those  un- 
der FEPC,  in  which  the  offense  will  not 
be  committed  in  the  presence  of  a  judge. 
A  new  crime  is  created,  for  which  a  per- 
son can  be  railroaded  without  a  jury  trial. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  have  read  many 
citations  of  the  learned  Senator  from 
Virginia  which  go  back  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  there  are  no  current  quota- 
tions. ^  __ 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    The  Senator  goes 

back  to  1225 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  goes  back  even 
further  than  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  .  ,^  f^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  restrict  mysell 
to  a  question. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    Of  course. 

Mr  COOPER.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  Issue  of  the  question  of  the  right  of 
a  trial  by  jury  in  these  cases  was  thor- 
oughly SebitS  in  1957  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

rcct 

Mr  COOPER.  In  the  Senator's  view. 
Is  there  a  distinction  between  the  issue 
as  to  whether  a  person  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  jury  in  this  type  of  case  and 
whether  Congress  can  provide  for  a 
trial  by  jury? 
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Mr  DOUGLAS.  As  I  understand  the 
law-and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
^U  pfease  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error- 
Se  common  law  does  not  grant  tiie  right 
Jo  a  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  cases ^  It 
ran  be  provided  for  only  if  there  is  spe- 
^c  leStive  authority  to  that  effect; 

is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct 
?^  it  n?t Tlso  true  that  in  the  ^957  CivU 
Rights  Act.  Congress  Provided  for  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury  i^  cases  in  wWch 
the  punishment  was  a  fine  of  $300  or 
rnore  or  imprisonment  for  45  days? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. ■  That  provision  came  out  of  con- 
ference   It  related  to  cases  in  which  the  . 
sentence  imposed  by  a  judge  was  in  ex- 
cess  of  45  days  imprisonment   or  a  fine 
ofmore  ttian  $300.    Under  the  flna^  pro- 
?LSn    the   party    found    in   contempt 
Sd  under  these  circumstances,  ask  for 
a  trial  by  jury.    The  Senator   s  correct, 
Mr  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield?  , 

Mr     DOUGLAS.    That    provision    is, 
also  in  title  n  of  the  present  bill.  , 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    It  was  lifted  fromi 
the  provision  of  long  ago.  , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct.  _  .^  .  .,, 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  briefly^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc4 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senatof 
from  imnois  yield  to  the  Senator  fron^ 

Alabama?  ,    ^  , ,,       . , 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  stiU  yielding  tt 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  thenj 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  froit 

Alabama.  , 

Mr  COOPER.  This  question  was  dls^- 
cussed  in  the  debates  in  1957  and  I960. 
As  the  Senator  stated.  Congress  provided 
for  a  trial  by  jury  in  certain  types  of 
cases  in  which  the  punishment  was  mofle 
than  a  $300  fine  or  45  days  imprisoii- 

ment.  ^       ,  ,  J. 

The  constitutional  provisions  to  whian 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vlxginja 
referred,  both  article  m.  section  2  and 
the  sixth  amendment,  provide  for  trial  py 
jury  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Is  it  not  also  corr 
that  in  a  case  in  which  equity  is 
volved.  the  court  sits  as  a  chancellor  a 
issues  orders,  as  he  has  a  right  to  « 
The  court  has  a  right  to  sit  in  such  c 
if  equity  is  involved.    If  his  orders  ., 
not  obeyed,  he  has  the  right  to  impQse 
punishment  for  violation  of  such  ord^s 
either  by  imprisonment  or  fine.     Tjat 
was  true  under  common  law;  and  it  i^as 
been  so  held  in  many  Supreme  Co<irt 
cases     I  believe  that,  without  exception, 
as  the  Senator  has  just  said,  it  has  Wen 
so  held  in  all  State  jurisdictions.    I  agtee 
that  Congress  can  provide  by  statute  ror 
a  trial  by  jury;   but  there  is  no  ritht 
under  common  law  or  the  Constitution 
for  a  jury  trial  in  such  cases. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  hftve 
the  statement  of  the  able  and  esteei?ied 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  has  beeli  a 
judge  and  has  a  thoroughly  judicial  tem- 
perament on  this  point.  He  confirms  the 
statement  which  I  have  made 
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Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  . 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  wished  to  ask  the 
senator  about  the  1957  P\oyi^J^.  I 
may  be  in  error.    I  am  not  sure  I  am 

clear  on  the  point  but  was  n^^^f  ^  ^^g 
vision  limited  to  cases  under  the  votmg 

laws  at  that  time? 
IL-  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

""^r  SPARKMAN.    I  do  not  intend  t» 
enter  StTan  argument  on  tWs  potat 
bS^t  I?  my  recollection  o'  the  law  tha^ 
the  distinction  =aade-and  I  beUeve  tWs 
is  true  with  reference  to  the  type  of  case 
^  ^ch  the  distinguished  Senator  Jrom 
Kentucky  has  referred— is  that  there  is 
f  Sfference  between  civil  and  crim^ 
Contempt.     I  believe  the  distingiUshed 
Snator  will  find  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  such  a  distinction. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
court  had  the  power  to  punish  aU  vlola- 
Sof  aU  rulings  which  it  had  ma4e^to 
connection  with  injunotions  it  had  i^u^ 
which  were  committed  outside  the  pres- 
Tnce  of  the  court,  with  sentences  of  up  to 
45  days  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $300. 
and  to  do  this  without  a  jury  trial. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    But  li^it^  to  the 
cases  that  were  covered  by  the  1957  stat- 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    Yes;  otherwise  t^ere 
would  be  no  right  to  trial  by  jury  what- 

^^Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
thrSenatoTT  believe  the  Supreme 
court  hi  spoken  on  that  subject,  and 
Ss  indicated  a  distinction  between  civil 
and  criminal  contempt  cases. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  case  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Will  the  Senator 

yield  to  me?  ^    ^  *     *>,« 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.    Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  a  great  point  has  been  raised- 
and  yesterday  I  cited  some  cases  in  this 
connection-on  the  question  of  wheUier 
a  contempt  was  committed  m  the  pres- 
ence o?  a  judge  or  outside  his  presence? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Yes. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.   Is  it  not  also  correct 
to  say  that  in  the  Senator's  analysis  M 
Tases-and  I  referred  to  some  of  them 
yesterday-the  Senator  has  not  found 
one  case   and  neither  have  I   m  .^hich 
?he  court  has  ever  made  a  distinc  ion  in 
passing  on  jury  trials  in  contempt  cases^ 
L  to  whether  the  contempt  had  been 
committed  in  the  presence  of  t^e  court 
or  outside  the  presence  of  the  court?    Is 
it  not  further  correct  to  say  that  most  of 
the  contempt  ca^es  which  have  come  into 
court  in  recent  years  have  beeri  in  con- 
nection  with   judges'    orders   in   labor 

cases? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  None  of  those  vio- 
lations was  committed  in  the  courtroom. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. '  The  only  exception  is  the  "upside- 
down"  Virginia  provision. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama   [Mr.  Sparkman]    showed  the 


difference  between  the  civil  and  criminal 

''°SJ?°5x)UGLAS.    May  I  deal  with  this 

^SJ  rSbeRTSON.    Will  the  Senator 
let  me  quote  from  this  decision  later? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  The  only  de- 
parture from  this  provision  is  In  the  ex- 
traordinary Virginia  statute,  which 
SS^  th7right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  the 
S?e  of  actions  committed  in  the  presence 
of  the  court.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  place  where  it  should  not  he  granted 
if  it  £  granted  at  all.  Is  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia  about  to  denounce  his  own 

'^*£^  ROBERTSON.    Certainly  not^   I 
ha\^  a  case,  from  which  I  should  like  to 

""""m?:  DOUGLAS.  SO  far  ^  I  know.  aU 
acts  of  contempt  committed  outside  the 
^te  courts  in  the  South  are  generally 
^d  indS^  universally,  tried  without  a 
iun^.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  jury  trial  is 
provided  in  the  South  in  ca^  of  c^- 
tempt  committed  outside  a  co^^  T^t 
applies  in  11  States  of  the  Old  Con- 

^iS^ROBERTSON.  May  I  quote  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  latest  ca^ 
which  makes  a  distinction  between  civU 
and  criminal  contempt?  ^    .  ,  ^    ,^ 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Which    decision    is 

^^r  ROBERTSON.  It  Is  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Gompers  against  Bucks 

Stove  &  Range  Co.  ,  „„  oo« 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  came  long  ago. 

I  believe  over  a  half  century.  , ,    .  ,_ 

Mr  ROBERTSON.    It  was  decided  in 

1911.    In  that  case  the  Court  said: 


contempts  are  neither  wholly  civil  nor  al- 
together Sminal.  And  it  °^y,^,^^3 
be  easy  to  classify  a  particular  act  as  belong- 
Uig  to  either  one  of  these  two  classes^  It 
may  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both. 
Se?"  V.  Conkey  (194  U.S.  329 )^ But  m 
either  event,  and  whether  the  proceedings  be 
c IvU  or  criminal,  there  must  be  an  allegation 
?hat  Tn  contempt  of  court  the  defend^t  has 
disobeyed  the  order,  and  a  prayer  that  he  be 
attached  and  punished  therefor. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  all 

of  the  decision.  

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Just  a  moment. 
Mr"  ROBERTSON.  If  civil,  the  court 
can  proceed  without  a  Jury  M  <^>^J^^ 
a  jury  trial  had  to  be  provided.  We  are 
talking  about  a  criminal  contempt  We 
are  discussing  a  criminal  action  for  dis- 
criminating.   It  is  not  a  civil  action  at 

^^Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  in  title  VH.  now  under  discussion, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to 

either  civil  or  crimina^  *^°"^„^!3  ,,  cor- 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor 
rect     under  title  VH.  the  Commission 
proposed  to  be  created  would  not  have 
the  power  to  initiate  suits.    It  has  power 
to  make  a  finding;  but  a  suit  or  applica- 
tion for  a  restraining  order  must  be  im 
tiated  by  a  private  party  and  wUl  m 
drawn  like  another  request  for  an  m 
junction  or  restraining  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
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Mr  CLARK.  Is  It  not  equally  correct 
to  say  that  the  other  titles  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  contain  no  new  provisions  with 
reference  to  either  civil  or  criminal  con- 

^Mn  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  Was  not  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  civil  or  criminal  contempt  venti- 
lated at  great  length,  in  fact,  perhaps  al- 
most ad  nauseam,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  earUer  civil  rights  legislation  in 
1957  and  1960,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  participated? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  certainly  was.  at 
great  length,  for  many  days. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  Is  it  not  clear  beyond 
peradventure  that  the  opponents  of  the 
present  clvU  rights  bill,  when  they  argue 
for  jury  trial  in  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt, are  taking  a  position  entirely  In- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  their  own 

States' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  what  I  have 

been  trying  to  show. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
one  more  question? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  With  the  minor  excep- 
tion of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Virginia 
law— and  it  really  is  a  peculiarity— does 
not  the  State  of  Virginia  take  the  same 
position  that  the  other  Southern  States 
do.  that  a  jury  trial  is  unnecessary  m  a 
case  of  criminal  contempt? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend  for 

yielding. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    My  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia has  left  the  Chamber.    I  do  not 
have  the  precise  citation  which  he  gave 
in  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  case.    In 
that  case  the  court  did  impose  a  fine, 
and  I  believe,  a  sentence  upon  Gompers 
and  other  officials  for  acts  of  boycotting 
committed  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
court      In    the   Norris-LaGuardla   Act. 
specific  legislative  provision  for  a  Jury 
trial  m  such  labor  cases  was.  however, 
enacted.    However,  the  point  is  that,  as 
the     Senator     from     Kentucky     [Mr. 
Cooper]   has  emphasized,  it  required  a 
specific  legislative  exception  to  remove 
such  cases  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court. 

I  am  afraid  our  southern  friends  have 
followed  the  old  maxim,  and  they  are 
saying.  "Do  as  I  say.  not  as  I  do." 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  Walt  Whit- 
man, if  I  may: 

I  will  not  ask  for  anything  that  others 
cannot  have  on  the  same  terms. 
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Our  southern  friends  are  demanding, 
in  the  case  of  civil  rights,  jury  trials 
which  they  do  not  accord  in  their  own 
States,  and  which  they  would  not  accord 
as  a  general  principle  of  law,  but  would 
confine  to  civil  rights  cases. 

AMENDMENTS   COULD    DEFEAT    BILL 

Let  me  point  out  what  our  difficulties 
are  with  a  provision  for  a  sweeping  Jury 
trial. 


The  first  Is  a  technical  one;  namely, 
that  any  amendment,  unless  agreed  to 
by  the  House— and  It  Is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  we  could  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  House  to  such  an  amendment  as 
this— would  require,  before  the  House 
could  consider  the  proposal  or  send  it 
to  conference,  that  the  Rules  Committee 
would  have  to  Issue  a  rule. 

With  all  deference  to  our  good  friend 
from  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
House,  he  has  the  power  to  call  meetings 
at  his  pleasure.  In  times  past  when 
these  matters  have  been  pending  he  has 
found  pressing  business  to  attend  to  on 
his  Virginia  farm.  And  he  has  stated 
that  he  could  not  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  Even  if  a 
conference  were  held,  and  an  agreement 
reached,  the  matter  would  come  back  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  filibuster  could  start 
all  over  again. 

There  was  a  filibuster  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  bUl.  We  are  now  having 
a  discussion— I  will  not  call  it  a  filibuster 
at  the  present  time— on  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  However,  we  all  know  that  it 
will  very  shortly  merge  into  a  flllbi^ter, 
or  prolonged  discussion.  Intended  to 
prevent  a  vote  or  to  force  amendments, 
under  the  threat  of  filibuster,  to  which 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  would  not 
otherwise  agree.  No  one  knows  how 
long  this  will  last.  A  third  filibuster 
would  be  final  and  crushing  In  a  year 
such  as  this. 

That  is  the  technical  parliamentary 
difficulty  that  we  face  in  accepttog 
amendments  relating  to  jury  trials.  But 
there  Is  a  strong  substantive  difficulty 
which  I  think  badly  needs  to  be  stated. 

ClVn,  RIGHTS  ENFORCEMENT  COULB  BE  NULLmD) 

It  is  Still  true  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  South  there  are  all-white  juries.  Al- 
though there  are  some  chivalrous  white 
lawyers  who  will  defend  Negroes  in 
criminal  cases,  they  almost  never,  «)  far 
as  I  know,  attack  the  principle  of  all- 
white  juries.  Second,  even  where  there 
may  be  one  or  two  Negroes  on  a  jury, 
the  preponderance  of  jurors  Is  white. 
Third,  only  one  juror  Is  needed  to  pre- 
vent any  penalties  from  being  Inflicted^ 
A  unanimous  verdict  of  the  jury  is  needed 
before  any  penalty  can  be  infiicted. 

If  we  think  of  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  a  southern  white  community  which 
feels  strongly  on  this  matter,  we  can  see 
that  any  juror  who  votes  for  conviction 
in  a  civil  rights  case  will  be  exposed 
to  tremendous  pressure.  Any  juror  who 
votes  for  acquittal  will  be  regarded  as  a 

local  hero.  v,ii  *v,„ 

Therefore  if  we  place  in  the  bill  the 
complete  and  unabridged  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury,  or  privilege  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
what  we  do  in  effect  is  to  give  to  local 
bodies  the  power  to  subvert  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  This  woiUd 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

I  win  not  argue  the  merits  of  the  1957 
provision.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
appropriate  at  this  moment,  although  It 
may  well  be  that  somewhere  down  the 
road  it  should  be  considered.  I  merely 
state  that  as  of  this  moment  this  is  not 


the  point,  and  this  Is  not  what  I  Intend 
to  deal  with  In  my  speech. 

What  I  am  trying  to  indicate  is  that 
our  southern  friends  have  in  fact  double 
standard.  They  are  asking  for  privileges 
in  civil  rights  cases  which  are  not 
granted  in  their  own  jurisdictions. 

DOUBLE  STAKDABD  ON  CLOTUKK 

In  the  matter  of  filibuster,  we  have  also 
reviewed  the  rules  of  every  southern 
legislature.  I  think  it  is  true  that  almost 
without  exception  they  do  not  permit  a 
filibuster.  Instead,  they  permit  a  ma- 
jority m  nearly  all  cases— I  will  not  say 
m  all  cases— either  to  terminate  or  limit 
debate.  The  use  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  shuts  off  debate  on  affirma- 
tive motions,  is  widespread. 

So  I  believe  they  are  violating  the 
principles  which  Walt  Whitman  laid 
down,  that  one  should  not  ask  others 
for  that  which  one  is  not  willing  to  give 

oneself.  ^       „t  w  .- 

I  caU  attention  again  to  Tom  Wolfe  s 
novel,  "Look  Homeward,  Angel."  Look 
to  Jackson.  Baton  Rouge,  and  to  Raleigh 
and  Colvimbla,  not  merely  to  Washing- 

^ir.  STENNIS.   Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  regard 
him  as  my  good  friend.  ..  ,  *w  „,, 

Mr  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.    As  he  knows, 
we  have  a  very  warm  feeling  for  each 
other.    I  wish  to  question  the  Senator 
on  some  of  the  points  which  he  has 
made,  if  he  wiU  first  indulge  me  a  mo- 
ment to  make   a   statement   as  back- 
ground for  some  of  the  questions. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes,  certainly. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    We  can  get  into  an 
endless  argument  about  the  powers  of 
State  constitutions  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  punish  for  various  kinds  of 
contempt,    or    different    clrcumstai^ 
vmder  which  contempt  can  rise.     But 
the  real  question  before  the  Senate  is 
not  so  much  the  power.    The  question 
is  the  rightness  of  a  law  to  enact  a  new 
series  of   crimes  of   such  far-reaching 
Impact  without  extending  the  ordinary 
protections  that  are  accorded  in  the  field 
of  what  is  loosely  called  criminal  con- 
tempt or  criminal  law. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out 
in  the  beginning  the  recent  Bamett 
case,  which  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  this  week.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
that  case  the  sole  question  presented  to 
the  Court  was  whether  the  defendant 
had  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right?  Was  that  not  the  only 
question  really  passed  on? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     As  a  constitutional 

right;  yes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  question 
was  whether  he  had  a  right  to  trial  by 

jury. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  And  the  ma- 
jority held  that  he  had  not. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  only  question 
passed  on  was  whether  or  not  he  was 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury  as  a  matter 
of  right.  .  , . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     The  majority  held 

that  he  was  not. 
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Mr  STENNIS.  The  only  question  I 
ask  the  Senator  la.  Was  that  not  the 
only  question  the  Supreme  Court  passed 

on' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true 

Mr  STENNIS.  Referring  to  the  hold- 
ing oir  the  court,  eight  members  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  passed  on  that 
question.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  divided 
4  to  4  in  their  decision? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     That  is  true. 

Mr  STENNIS.  And  nine  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  passed  on  the  case. 
They  divided  5  to  4  on  their  decision. 

^'wr'^'r^UGLAS.  And  the  minority 
consisted  of  these  Judges  whose  judg- 
ment I  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  question  very  severely  _  I 
have  heard  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
criticize  them.  Justice  Warren  is  a  great 
American,  as  are  Justice  Douglas.  Jus- 
tice Black,  and  Justice  Goldberg. 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
decision  was  5  to  4.  Four  Justices  of 
that  Court  held  that  Mr.  Bamett  was 
entitled  to  a  jury  trial  as  a  matter  ol 

law 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true 
Mr  STENNIS.  So  of  all  the  judge!; 
who  passed  on  the  case,  eight  held  undet 
their  responsibility  that  he  was  entitled 
to  a  jury  trial  as  a  matter  or  right,  and 
nine  of  them  held  that  he  was  not.  If 
that  not  correct?  i 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct.  But 
In  the  Supreme  Court,  which  fundamen- 
tally makes  the  law,  the  decision  was  5 
to  4. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  agreed;  but  cf 
all  the  judges  who  passed  on  the  quej- 
tlon— and  the  figures  are  irrefutable- - 
eight  said  he  should  have  a  trial  by  jui  y 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  nine  said  le 
should  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  add  up  all  tae 
similar  cases  which  historically  haie 
been  before  the  Supreme  Court,  add  up 
all  the  judges  who  have  said  that  there 
was  a  right  to  a  jury  trial  in  contembt 
cases,  and  then  add  up  all  the  judges  who 
have  said  there  is  no  such  constitutional 
right  to  a  jury  trial,  we  will  find  in  the 
broad  sweep  of  history,  that  the  judges 
who  have  said  there  is  no  such  consp- 
tutional  right  vastly  outnumber  thcJse 
who  have  said  there  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    With  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  he  has  got  away 
from  the  real  point,  which  is  this:  Of  all 
the  judges  who  passed  on  this  identical 
case,  who  heard  the  identical  facts,  and 
who  looked  into  the  law  on  this  par- 
ticular question,  eight  decided  one  v  ay 
and  nine  decided  the  other  way.     Tliat 
conclusively  proves  that  the  case  is   lot 
one  that  could  be  called  an  open-and- 
shut  case.    There  must  be  serious  ques- 
tions of  law  and  of  constitutional  ri?ht 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  five  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  who  are  the  most  con- 
servative, and  with  whom  I  would  ror- 
mally  expect  my  good  friend  from  Jlis- 
sissippl  most  to  agree,  have  said  If  hat 

....  i_     V,    «     y,nnfomr>f    ^aSe 

s  it 
re- 
the 
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a  trial  by  jury  in  such  a  contempt 
is  not  a  constitutional  right.    Why 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
jects  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 


Supreme    Court,    particularly    of   tiose 


justices  who  in  the  past  he  has  most 

""^Mr^STENNIS.    With  all  deference  to 
the  Senator,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
the    Senator    from    Miss  ssippi    might 
think  about  an  individua  .  nor  does  it 
make  any  difference  what  the  Senator 
Som  imnois  might  think  about  an  in- 
dWidual.    This  is  a  great  constitutional 
principle,  and  the  question  of  right  goes 
to  the  principle  of  a  ury  trial.    My  point 
^S^^t  the  f^ct  that  those  Judges  divided 
fo  evenly  on  the  question,  regardless  of 
their  names,  proves  that  it  is  one  of  the 
'^Z  se'rious  matters  that  has  been  be- 
fore the  supreme  Court.     ^^Js  one  of 
the  most  serious  questions  \hat  ^a^  ^J^J 
been  before  this  body.    We  shall  have  to 
wiestle  with  this  question  in  some  way 
bestdes  guessing  or  expressing  personal 

"^m:  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Sermtor 
from  Mississippi  say  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  jury  trial  in  all  cases  or 

'^Mr'^STENNIS.  NO.  I  do  not  say  that . 
I  have  not  suggested  anything  of  the 

"^fcan  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
if  he  will  pardon  a  personal  reference, 
that  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
cSSrt  procedure.   A  great  many  of  the  de- 
cS  the  senator  from  Illinois  hf  cited 
from  these  States  represent  times  when 
'there  were  very,  very  few  contempt  pro- 
ceedings against  anyone.    I  had  the  priv 
ileee  of  bemg  a  trial  judge  for  more  than 
10   year^  and  I   practiced  .before   the 
court  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
thSithat    In  all  the  time  I  was  a  judge. 
I  hTd  oS^  one  case  that  could  have  been 
called    contempt:    and    that    developed 
when  a  drunk  stumbled  Into  the  court- 
room, and  had  to  be  sent  to  jail. 

There  simply  are  not  a  great  many 
cases  of  contempt  in  any  State. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  picked 
out  cases  from  the  Southern  States,  par- 
ticularly; but  there  are  not  many  cases 
of  this  sort  in  any  State. 

The  bill  would  create  a  new  crime   The 
Senator  says  it  would  be  the  crime  of  dis- 
crSiination.    If  anything  would  cover  a 
broader  field,  we  do  not  know  of  it-    Un- 
der the  bill,  the  courts  v/ould  be  able  to 
define  it.    No  doubt  they  would  define  it 
in  different  ways.    It  goes  in  part  to  the 
question  of  race.    It  also  applies  to  the 
question  of  color,  and  it  also  applies  to 
the  question  of  religion.     It  would  in- 
volve decisions  as  to  what  was  discrimi- 
nation  in   religion— for  example,  what 
would  be  discrimination  by  a  Protestant 
against  a  Catholic,  or  what  would  be  dis- 
crimination by  a  Catholic  against  a  Prot- 
estant,   in  short,  such  problems  would 
be  almost  overwhelming.    It  [s  ob^nov^ 
that  if  Congress  is  to  act  m  that  field 
it  must  do  so  with  great  caution    and 
must  make  provision  for  the  nght  of  trial 

by  jury. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  first,  on  a 
technical  point,  that  the  Williams  case- 
in 1858.  before  the  Civil  War— and  the 
O'Flynn  case,  in  1907.  involved  so-called 
criminal  contempt:  and  in  those  cases 
the  Mississippi  courts  held  that  there 
was  no  right  of  jury  trial.  That  is  still 
the  law  of  Mississippi.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  saying  that  he  will  re- 


turn to  Mississippi  and  wUl  advocate  a 
ctSnge  in  the  Mississippi  law,  and  will 
So  so  with  all  of  the  highly  deserved 
prestige  which  he  has? 

Mr  STENNIS.  If  a  law  of  this  sort 
is  to  be  enacted  by  Congress  and  is  to 
to  be  enforced  with  zeal  by  prosecutors, 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  goy- 
I^eStaf  department  in  the  world^wr^h 
the  result  that,  in  their  zeal,  they  would 
make  it  a  partisan  matter  and.  accord- 
Sg  to  the  senator  from  Illinois,  almost  a 
Actional  matter,  yes.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  making  of  a  change  in  the  law 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.    The   Senator   from 
Mississippi    and   many    other   Senators 
have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
discrimination   under  the   pending   bi  1 
would  be  a  criminal  statute^    However 
that  Is  not  at  all  the  case.    The  bill  pro- 
vides for  civil  proceedings  under  which 
existing    constitutional   rights   may   be 
better  defended.    The  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide any  penalties  whatsoever;  instead, 
the  bill  provides  a  better  means  of  bring- 
ing such  cases  before  the  courts.    That 
right  already  exists:  but  at  the  present 
Ume  it  has  to  be  asserted  by  citizens  who 
aTpoor  and  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  power  structure.    So  they  labor  un- 
der great  disadvantages.    The  bill  pro- 
vides a  better  means  of  asserting  in  the 
civil  courts  the  fundamental  law  of  the 

^  Mr  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    And  the  pubhc  ac- 
commodations title   goes   further  than 
that,    insofar    as    providing    safeguards 
is  concerned,  for  in  such  cases,  all  that 
the  court  could  do  would  be  to  say.  in 
effect,  "If  you  have  been  discriminating, 
stop  it "     The  person  who  was  told  tnat 
bv  the  court  would  then  carry  out  his 
own  sentence,  so  to  speak.    That  pro- 
cedure would  be  neither  crimmal  nor 
civil     The  public  accommodations  title 
merely  amounts  to  more  or  less  of  a 

warning  slip.  ^    ^  .    ^  -p,,^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true     Fur- 
thermore, under  title  VII  of  the  bUl-the 
employment      section-every      attempt 
would  be  made  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance.   Only  when  all  efforts  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance  under  title  VII  had 
faUed.  could  relief  be  sought  in  the  dis- 
trict    courts.    The    Commission     itsell 
would  have  no  power  to  issue  enforce- 
ment orders.    The  bill  also  provides  that 
in  these  cases  of  unlawful  employment 
practices,  a  charge  in  writing  would  have 
to  be  made  by  the  person  who  claimed  to 
be  aggrieved  or  a  written  charge  would 
have  to  be  filed  by  a  member  of  the  Com 
mission.    If  two  or  more  members  of  the 
Commission  determined,  after  investiga- 
tion, that  there  was  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  the  charge  to  be  true,  the  Com- 
mission would  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
unlawful   employment   practice   by   in- 
formal methods  of  conference  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion;  but  if  those  at- 
tempts failed,  the  Commission  could,  if  it 
determined  that  there  was  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  wa^  helng  followed  bring 
a  civil  court  action.    If  the  Commission 
So^s  not  bring  suit,  the  Individual  can 
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do  so  with  the  written  consent  of  one 
member  of  the  Commission.  OrUy  at 
that  stage  could  a  civil  court  action  be  in- 
itiated; and  in  every  case  a  full  judicial 
trial  would  be  had.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial,  the  court  would  reach  its  deci- 
sion Only  If  the  court's  decision  was 
willfully  violated  would  the  court  then 
have  its  ordinary  power.  In  equity,  to  en- 
force its  ruling.  Certainly  the  court 
should  have  the  same  power  In  such  cases 
that  it  has  in  other  cases. 

Mr  STENNIS.  But  does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  not  know  that  section  after 
section  of  the  bill  is  filled  with  provisions 
of  almost  unlimited  power  to  proceed  by 
way  of  injunction  against  1  or  a  dozen 
or  100  or  more  persons  at  a  time? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Only  if  the  courts 
gave  such  injunctions  and  only  after  the 
efforts  to  voluntary  compliance  had 
failed,    and    if    the    Injunctions    were 

fiouted. 
Mr  STENNIS.   But  the  ultimate  power 

would  be  provided  in  the  bill.  The  court 
would  proceed  under  orders  of  contempt; 
and  no  jury  trial  of  any  kind  would  be 
had.  under  titles  III,  IV,  and  VH.  Is  that 
not  correct?  We  omit  altogether  Provi- 
sion for  a  jury  trial  from  those  titles,  but 
include  it  in  the  title  dealing  with  elec- 
tion   laws.      Why    is    that    distinction 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  also  provided  for 
in  the  public  accommodations  title. 

Mr  STENNIS.  But  why  leave  it  out 
of  titles  in.  IV.  and  vn? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  would  happen 
only  after  an  order  of  the  court  has  been 
issued.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi believe  a  court  should  be  robbed  of 
all  power  to  enforce  its  rulings? 

Mr  STENNIS.  With  all  deference.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  answer 
the  question  I  have  asked.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  jury  trial,  under  limited  con- 
ditions, in  the  title  which  pertains  to 
elections- 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  also  in  the  title 
on  public  accommodations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  it  is  sound  and  just 
and  right  to  provide  for  a  jury  trial  in 
election  cases — as  provided  in  the  title 
dealing  with  such  cases— I  am  taking  up 
one  of  the  titles  at  a  time— why  Is  it  not 
sound,  right,  and  just  to  provide  for  a 
jury  trial  in  titles  HI.  TV.  and  VH? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  state  the  dif- 
ficulty with  the  unlimited  right  to  a  Jury 
trial  in  all  cases.  The  point  is  that  It 
would  be  very  difficult— I  would  say  it 
would  be  almost  impossible— to  obtain  a 
unanimous  verdict  in  a  southern  court  In 
a  case  Involving  violation  of  an  injunc- 
tion Issued  by  a  Federal  judge  In  connec- 
tion with  a  civil  rights  action.  We  might 
as  well  frankly  face  that  fact;  and,  in 
practice,  it  would  amount  to  giving  the 
communities  the  right  to  disobey  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
basic  law  of  our  land.  I  believe  that  issue 
was  settled  In  1865. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  again  to  me? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  totally  deny  that 
very  unfair— I  shall  not  use  the  word 
'biased."  because  the  word  "biased"  too 
frequently  Is  used  when  a  speaker  does 
not  have  In  mind  a  definition  to  use— 


aUegation  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
against  the  South.  Certainly  it  Is  totally 
unfair  and  incorrect.  Therefore,  I  hope 
he  will,  upon  consideration,  with- 
draw It. 

I  have  referred  to  the  time  when  I  was 
a  Judge.  I  was  also  a  district  attorney. 
In  that  period  I  dealt  with  many  cases 
which  Involved  the  18th  amendment- 
liquor  cases,  and  all  the  rest.  The  18th 
amendment  did  not  fail  because  the  ju- 
ries did  not  convict;  it  failed  for  other 
reasons,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows.  .  , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  18th  amend- 
ment is  very  different  from  the  14th 
amendment. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois indicts  the  South.  Would  he  not 
be  willing  at  least  to  have  the  bUl  pro- 
vide that  in  States  outside  the  South 
there  would  be  a  jury  trial,  even  If  in 
the  Southern  States  there  would  not  be? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Any  provision  should 
apply  universally. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  that  concession. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  a  conces- 
sion; it  is  an  assertion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  we  then  convince  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  our  point 
of  view.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  not  then  abandon  the  bill.  but. 
instead,  will  continue  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  today 
is  a  very  important  one,  because  the 
question  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
under  the  pending  bill  wiU  undoubtedly 
come  up  again  and  again  in  the  debate 
on  civil  rights.  . 

I  thought  in  1957.  and  again  in  1960, 
when  the  Senate  had  civil  rights  legis- 
lation before  it.  that  the  opponents  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  because  of  a  mis- 
apprehension, were  able  to  convince  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  that 
a  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury 
would  be  denied  to  persons  who  disobeyed 
the  bills  of  1957  and  1960. 

That  same  argument  is  being  made, 
and  will  continue  to  be  made  during  this 
debate.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  being  told  that  this  bill  would  deprive 
them  of  the  constitutional  right  of  trial 

by  jury.  . 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  that  argument. 
I  will  say  that  Congress  could  not  enact 
a  bill  which  would  repeal  any  constitu- 
tional right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  States  provide  for 
a  right  of  trial  by  jury  when  there  is  a 
violation  of  a  criminal  statute,  when 
either  the  legislature  of  a  State  or  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  has  defined 
the  crime.  ^    ^       ... 

That  having  been  done,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 
In  the  1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts, 
and  in  the  proposed  legislation,  no 
crimes  are  defined.  Failure  to  obey  the 
provisions  of  this  bUl.  in  whatever  form 
it  may  be  finally  passed,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  crime,  a  crime  which  would 


require  an  Indictment  by  a  grand  jury 
and  the  procedures  under  the  appro- 
priate section  of  the  Constitution.  The 
bill,  in  whatever  form  it  is  passed,  will 
prescribe   certain   standards.     If    they 
are  not  followed  a  method  is  provided 
to  implement  present  rights  to  go  Into 
court,  and  the  courts — as  they  do  now — 
would  conduct  a  trial  of  the  issues  in  the 
nature  of  an  equitable  proceeding.    If 
the  judge  should  find,  under  the  evidence 
presented,  that  the  act  had  not  been 
followed,  he  would  give  his  judgment  and 
such  orders  to  secure  compliance  as  a 
judge.    If  such  orders  were  not  obeyed, 
the  court  would  have  the  power,  as  it 
has  in  all  cases  of  a  similar  nature — 
the  power  that  judges  have  enjoyed  un- 
der the  common  law  and  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — to  invoke 
contempt  proceedings  against  those  who 
violate  the  court's  orders,  and  without 
trial  by  jury  if  he  so  orders. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  challenge 
the  statement  that  under  the  common 
law  the  courts  have  always  had  this  au- 
thority, and  since  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution  the  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently so  held.     There  has  been  no 
right  of  trial  by  jury  In  contempt  cases 
except  as  a  court  might  decide  or  unless 
the  Congress  wished  to  provide  it.    The 
Supreme  Court  has  so  held  consistently. 
It  upheld  the  same  rule  only  a  few  days 
ago.    As  I  read  the  dissent  of  the  Judges 
who  dissented,  it  was  indicated  that  there 
might  be  circumstances  under  which  the 
penalty  was  so  severe  that  there  should 
be  a  trial  by  jury;  but  there  is  no  right 
under  law  or  under  the  Constitution  to 
a  trial  by  Jury  unless  Congress  provides 
it  as  a  matter  of  its  discretlotL 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important,  that  all  know  the 
law.  And  because  those  who  oppose 
these  bills  have  been  able  to  convince  a 
great  many  people  all  over  the  country 
that  there  Is  such  a  right,  and  that  the 
Congress  Is  attempting  In  some  way  to 
deprive  people  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  It  Is  not  a  correct  statement  of 
the  law. 


Of  course.  If  the  Congress  desires  to 
provide  for  trial  by  Jury  in  this  bill.  It 
can  do  so,  as  it  provided  for  a  limited 
trial  by  jury  in  the  1957  civil  rights  bill. 
But  there  is  no  constitutional  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  In  this  t5T>e  of  contempt 
proceeding. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  appreciate  his  legal 
and  constitutional  contribution.  No  man 
In  the  Senate  has  a  greater  knowledge 
of  constitutional  law  than  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

To  confirm  his  statement,  I  should  like 
to  read  what  I  believe  to  be  the  classic 
work  on  the  subject  of  "Contempt,"  writ- 
ten by  Edward  M.  Dangel,  and  published 
by  the  National  Lawyers'  Manual  Co.  of 
Boston.  Mass.  An  authoritative  article 
under  the  heading,  "Trial  by  Jury."  be- 
ginning on  page  251.  states: 
Section  546.  Trial  by  Jury. 

The  provlslonB  of  the  United  States  Conatl- 
tutlon  and  the  Maasachusetts  Constitution 
that  in  criminal  cases  the  accxised  shall  be 
entitled  to  trial  by  Jury,  do  not  apply  to  con- 
tempts which  may  be  tried  in  a  simimary 
way. 
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nrdlnarily    the  accused  In  contempt  pro- 

?L1  to  which  the  statute  appUea.  The  fact 
S^t'he  act  constituting  the  --tempt  may 
S)  be  an  Indictable  offense  f«%°°t  affect 

r/^ent  ^^^t  p^Je^rTS^  clitr  p'JnShl 
^SSly  ^r  "co^Smpt  has   existed  fro  J 
;>J7T«.riiest  oerlod  of  the  common  law.  and 
SJ^S  "no"? w?thln  the  application  of  con 
^^tutlonal   provisions    guaranteeing    a   trla 
?y  C   or  providing  a|ainst  depriving  per 
Sns^f  theli  liberty  without  due  process  o 
S^  The  inherent  power  of  courts  to  er^orc 
thiir  ^n  orders   by  ^o^^empt  proceeding: 
i^+>Cr.nt  a  lurv  trial  does  not  extend  to  tnf 
rS?r«mentTf  an  order  of  another  tribunal; 
I?d  the^eglBlature  cannot  make  an  act  punt 
Xble  suLnarUy  as  a  '^o-tempt  which  fmn 
Its  nature,  cannot  be  a  contempt  of  the  au 
thorlty  imposing  the  punishment. 
I  shall  Skip  a  paragraph,  and  continue 
A  Jury  trial  Is  not  necessary  to  due  procea 
of  law  in  contempt  cases. 

There  follows  a  long  series  of  citatio, 
under  that  statement.    I  shall  skip  ar^- 
"Sher  paragraph  which  doesjiot  aff^t 
the  sense  of  the  discussion,  and  concluc^e 
with  this  quotaUon:  , 

Contempt  is  not  a  crime  in  the  ordlnaty 
sense     M  It  were  a  crime,  the  individual  pr^ 
«Sed  against  would  be  entitled  under  co^ 
»?mitloMl  Kuaranty  to  trial  by  Jury.    A  Ju^ 
tJlafls  S?t  n^^sai^  to  due  process  of  lawln 
S  inqui?y  for  contempt.    Courts  l^^ve  alw^^s 
?^  the  right  to  punish  persons  for  contemi)t 
a^  o?Jer  offenses  against  the  adminjstra^n 
o?  justice,     such   punishment  may  be   1^- 
fllcted  by  summary  proceedings  and  wlthotot 
S  by  jSry^The  due  process  clause  ^ 
S^r  Sitended  to  Interfere  with  or  abolteh 
Sr^wers  ofthe  courts  in  proceed ingsjor 
SJtSSpt.  whether  this  contempt  occurted 
S  SJ^course  of  a  criminal  Proceedtag  or  jof 
ft  civU  suit,  and  whether  the  penalty  be  flne 
^rlmprlSonment.    It  has  always  been  one]  of 
;L  a^ributes— one  of  the  powers  necessaijUy 
SclJent  t^T^t  of  justi^that  it  sho^ild 
SVe  the  power  to  vindicate  Its  dignity.,  to 
^orce  its  orders,  to  protect  Itself  from  Jn- 
^t  SthJut  the  necessity  of  calling  upot  a 
S^-  ^a^slst  It  in  the  exercise  of  its  po^en^ 
Sunlsh  for  contempt.    In  s^cl' =»««  »  ^^*^i 
Sflmr  trial  U  not  a  denial  of  due  proces^  of 

law. 
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Mr  STENNIS.   Mr.  President,  will  ihe 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

SS-  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yieldj 
Mr'  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me  not  only  at  th^  fo- 
ment, but  also  earlier.     I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  his  generosity.  i 

If  I  may  make  one  comment  befote  i 
ask  a  question.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
SnatSr  from  Kentucky  for  brin^g  W 
the  point  in  the  Governor  Bamett  ^ 
thi  week  that  a  majority  opinion  had 
an  addendum  paragraph,  more  or  less 
as  a  caution  to  the  other  court.        J 

But  in  serious  cases  there  certainly 
should  be  a  jury  trial,  which  is  the  s^e 
as  saying  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  or^s- 
cretion  not  to  allow  it,  and  would  doiibt- 
fess  be  a  reversible  error  i^^/^^h  a  ^ase. 
My  question  of  the  Senator  from  nu- 
nois  is  this:  In  his  prepared  speech  he 
uses  the  words  "criminal  contempt  I  sev- 
eral  times.    This  does  not  reflect  oil  the 
ISeech  at  aU.  and  this  is  not  a  techiucal 
qSion.  but  to   explain  his  predar^ 
?ext.  what  did  the  Senator  mean  by  1|hose 
words  "criminal  contempt  ? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  a  ^ene^^l 
phrase,  perhaps  too  inclusive.  As  I  have 
tried  t^  state,  the  proceedmgs  under  this 
bUl  w?uld  not  be  criminal  proceedings^ 
They  would  be  proceedings  m  equity,  but 
Sir  certain  titles  of  the  bill  if  concili- 
ation failed,  and  if  the  solemn  rulings 
of  the  cour  were  disobeyed,  the  court 
?n  order  to  obtain  compliance,  would 
have  the  power  to  punish. 

Mr   STENNIS.    With  great  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  it  is  & 
matter  of  right,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  a  court  of  law 
or  a  court  of  equity  which  is  to  try  crimi- 
nal cases.    Does  not  the  term  "criminal 
contempt"     distinguish     between    con- 
tempts that  are  referred  to  as  cml  con- 
tlmSts.  meaning  committed  within  the 
presence  of  the  court,  or  a  failure  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court,  and  crmunal 
wntempt?     Does  not  the  term  convey 
Se  general  idea  that  a  crime  is  involved? 
Mr  DOUGLAS.    The  courts  ^^l^J^^ 
Dower  to  punish  willful  violations  of  then- 
S-ders  committed  outside  the  courtroom. 
The  aim  is  to  produce  respect  for  the  in- 
junctive powers  of  the  courts 

This  is  the  type  of  offense  which  would 
occur  under  a  civil  rights  statute  HtJie 
acts  enjoined  were  stUl  being  carried  out. 
?h?y  would  be  acts  outside  the  physical 
preLnce  of  the  courts,  but  they  woiUd 
be  disobedience  to  a  court  order,  and 
would  treat  contemptuously  the  judg- 
ment of  an  equity  court. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  pursue  by  ques- 
tion a  little  further? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  did  not  Intend  to 
enter'  into  an  involved  discussion  of  a 
case  of  criminal  contempt.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  asked  the  Senator  from 
lUinois  how  he  used  that  term. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  lawyer. 

Mr   STENNIS.    I  understand. 
Mr    DOUGLAS.    However,  in  a  case 
of  civil  contempt,  the  Person  sentenced 
has  the  key  to  his  own  jail  ceU.    He  can 
remove  his  contempt  by  purging  h^lf 
of  his  contempt  and  changing  his  ac- 
tions, and  he  can  walk  out  upon  promise 
or  performance  of  future  reform.     In 
a  case  of  criminal  contempt,  a  person 
cannot  remove  his  contempt  by  his  o^ 
action.    He  stays  in  jaU  because  of  past 
dereUctions.    If  I  am  in  error.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky or  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
woud  correct  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  also  tj)  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  and  my  ^^end  from 
Kentucky,  the  following  rather  Horn- 
book law  distinction  between  civU  and 
criminal  contempt,  without  attempting 
to  get  into  technical  details: 

Civil  contempt  is  for  the  Purpose  of 
enforcing  a  decree  of  a  court.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  says,  the  Person 
proceeded  against  holds  the  key  to  Ws 
own  cell  in  his  own  hand  If  he  com- 
pUes  with  the  decree  of  the  court,  that 


is  the  end  of  the  proceedings.    This  is 

civil  contempt.  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  a 
criminal  contempt  statute  is  .to  pumsb 
a  person  for  something  done  m  deroga- 
Uon  of  the  authority  of  the  court  or  m 
violation  of  its  order.  The  Purpose  of 
a  criminal  contempt  statute  is  punit  ve, 
and  therefore  it  is  known  as  criminal. 

The  purpose  of  a  civil  contempt  stat- 
ute is  to  secure  compliance,  and  there- 
fore it  is  known  as  civU.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr   STENNIS.    I  did  not  wish  to  get 
into  a  long  discussion  on  this  point.    We 
cannot  settle  in  a  few  minutes,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  question  of  what 
is  criminal  contempt.    My  question  was 
directed  to  the  Senator  from  IHmois.  to 
have  him  give  his  definition  of  criminal 
contempt  as  he  used  it  in  his  Prepared 
speech.     The    Senator    has    explained 
what  he  means.    I  accept  his  statement 
of  the  definition.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


DEATH      OF      FORMER      SENATOR 
TOWNSEND,  OF  DELAWARE 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Douglas' 

^^Mr   'WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

yield' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
only  with  the  understanding  that  an 
announcement  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wishes  to  make  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  address,  and 
also  with  the  understanding  that  m 
yielding  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BREWSTER  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  this 
purpose  alone. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
announce  to  the  Senate  the  death  this 
morning  of  former  Senator  John  G. 
Townsend.  Jr..  of  Delaware.  His  death, 
following  a  brief  illness,  marks  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  beloved  figures  in 
Delaware's  poliUcal  history  and  is  for  me 
a  particularly  sad  occasion,  since  I  have 
lost  a  great  friend. 

senator  Townsend  lived  a  long  and 
useful  life.    He  would  have  been  93  years 
of  age  on  May  31.    In  that  period  of 
aLiost    a   century.    Senator    Townsend 
Krew  to  be  loved  and  respected,  not  orUy 
by   his   fellow   Delawareans.   whom  he 
served  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  tne 
Governor's  office,  but  also  by  many  thou- 
Sids  of  people  throughout  the  NaUon^ 
John  Townsend  was  born  on  a  farm  m 
Worcester  County.  Md    not  far  from  the 
small  Sussex  County.  Del    town  of  Sg- 
byville.  where  he  lived  since  1895.    He 
wVa  product  of  the  rural  school  system 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.   Prom 
those'humble  begimiings.  John  Towr^^nd 
rose  to  be  not  only  a  successful  busUiess 
man  in  Delaware,  engaging  in  both  bai^ 
ing  and  agricultural  pursuits,  but  after 
serving  in  the  Delaware  House  of  Repre- 
sentetives.  later  went  on  to  become  chief 
executive  of  our  State. 
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He  served  in  that  office  from  1917  to 
1921  and  during  that  period,  through  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  education  in  Dela- 
ware, he  rightly  earned  the  title  of  "Fa- 
ther of  Delaware's  Educational  System. 

In  1928  Governor  Townsend  was 
elected  to  the  first  of  two  terms  in  the 
U  S  Senate.  He  served  in  this  body  un- 
til 1941  His  biography  wUl  show  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Mount  Rushmore 
Memorial  Commission  in  1939  and  1940, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Washington  College  in  Ches- 
tertown.  Md.,  American  University  here 
in  Washington,  and  Goucher  College  in 
Baltimore. 

Senator  Townsend  was  a  towering  fig- 
ure among  Delawareans.  He  was  a  man 
who  numbered  Presidents  among  his 
friends.  But  never  did  he  lose  touch  with 
the  people  with  whom  he  lived,  grew  up, 
and  worked. 

He  was  a  man  of  humble  origm  whose 
rise  in  the  ranks  of  both  business  and 
government  will  always  stand  out  as  a 
shining  example  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  ours  in  this  country.  He  truly 
exempUfled  the  concept  of  the  self-made 
man  and  earned  forever  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  fellow  man. 

Delaware  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  beloved  citizens.  The  U.S.  Senate 
has  lost  an  able  former  Member;  the 
Nation  has  lost  one  more  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  man  a  free  society  can 
produce;  and  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 
Mrs  WilUams  joins  me  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  all  the  members  of 
his  family  in  their  hour  of  bereavement. 
Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
HUnois  yield  so  that  my  colleague  may 
also  join  in  the  tribute? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware.  But 
the  practice  of  breaking  into  discussions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  degrades  or- 
derly procedure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  circumstances  such  as 
this  it  is  not  out  of  order  to  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  for  a  Senator  to  be  asked 
to  yield  to  a  colleague  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 

Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  beloved  friend— and 
the  friend  of  all  who  knew  him.  former 
Governor  of  Delaware  and  Senator  John 
G.  Townsend.  Jr..  of  Selbyville,  Del. 

His  death  this  morning  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  age  of  92  is  a  loss  to  his  State  and 
Nation  as  well  as  to  his  dear  famUy  and 
host  of  friends. 

I  personally  feel  the  loss  very  deeply. 
Senator  Townsend  gave  me  my  start  In 
public  life  when  I  was  privileged  to  work 
on  his  staff  while  attending  law  school. 

His  public  record  was  a  bright  one  and 
deserves  much  more  than  the  quick  sum- 
mary I  will  give  It.  But  his  memory  will 
always  remain  clear  smd  warm  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  friends  chiefly 
because  of  the  great  human  being  he  was. 
Senator  Townsend  was  never  critical 
of  people,  though  he  might  disagree  with 
their  opinions.    He  was  a  giant  among 
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giants  during  his  two  terms  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  well  remember  the  affection 
and  respect  felt  for  this  warmhearted 
kindly  man  by  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Although  he  left  the  Senate  nearly  a 
quarter  century  ago.  In  1941. 1  have  con- 
tinually heard  from  friends  of  his  still 
here  who  inquired  for  him  and  asked  to 
be  remembered  to  him.  And  he  remem- 
bered them.  It  Is  difficult  to  describe  the 
bonds  of  friendship  which  this  great  man 
shared  with  so  many.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  expanslveness  of  his  own  heart  as 
well  as  to  the  recognition  by  others  of  a 
great  and  good  fellow  man. 

After  he  left  the  Senate  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  RepubUcan 
senatorial  campaign  conunittee  by  the 
late  Senator  McNary  and  continued  as 
a  member  of  this  committee  as  cochalr- 
man  until  his  death. 

Senator  Townsend  remained  vigorous 
to  the  last.— In  his  business  and  his  civic 
life  His  appearance  at  public  affairs 
continued  to  be  an  occasion  in  Delaware. 
He  continued  to  conduct  his  business 
with  the  vigor,  farsightedness  and  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  which 
characterized  everything  he  did. 

All  his  efforts — in  public  and  private 
life— were  constructive.  I  know  of  no 
figure  in  Delaware  history  who  captured 
the  affection  of  so  many  people. 

At  this  point  allow  me  to  sketch  his 
background  for  you: 

John  Glllis  Townsend.  Jr.,  was  bom 
on  a  farm  In  Worcester  County,  Md..  on 
May  31.  1871.  and  was  educated  In  the 
rural  schools.  In  1895  he  moved  to  Sel- 
byville, Del.,  and  engaged  In  farming 
and  in  banking.  He  served  In  the  State 
house  of  representatives  from  1901-03 
and  was  a  delegate  to  many  Republican 
National  Conventions  from  1908  on.  He 
was  a  colonel  on  the  respective  staffs  of 
Governors  Lea.  PennewUl,  and  Miller. 
Prom  1917  to  1921  he  served  as  Governor 
of  Delaware. 

He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
US.  Senate  in  1928  and  reelected  In 
1934.  He  served  In  the  Senate  from 
March  4.  1929.  to  January  3,  1941.  in 
the  71st  through  the  76th  Congresses. 

When  he  began  his  career  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  1929  he  served  on  four  commit- 
tees: Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Banking 
and  Currency.  Claims,  and  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation.  During  his  last,  the  76th 
Congress,  he  served  on  11  committees, 
more  than  any  other  Senator  at  that 
time:  Appropriations.  Audit  and  Con- 
trol Banking  and  Cxirrency,  Claims,  Fi- 
nance. Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  Pen- 
sions. Select  Committee  on  Government 
Organization,  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Executive  Agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Special  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion of  Governmental  Securities  and 
Salaries,  and  the  Special  Committee  on 

Sliver. 

Senator  Townsend's  legislative  career 
was  most  closely  Identified  with  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
which  he  served  continuously  for  12 
years,  through  the  period  of  financial 
crises  following  the  depression  and 
through  the  stormy  years  of  the  New 
Deal  and  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe. 


Under  the  Hoover  administration,  he 
Introduced  a  number  of  bills  and  res- 
olutions to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  relating  to  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
and  the  trust  powers  of  national  banks. 
His  bUl  to  improve  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  provide 
means  for  meeting  the  needs  of  mem- 
ber banks  in  exceptional  circumstances 
became  public  law  in  1932.  His  resolu- 
tion to  investigate  short  selling  of  listed 
securities  on  the  stock  exchange  was 

As  Governor  of  Delaware  he  estab- 
lished the  State's  educational  and  high- 
way systems  along  much  the  same  lines 
as  they  exist  today. 

His  life,  In  short,  has  been  Intertwined 
with  the  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
progress  of  our  State  and  Nation,  and 
he  contributed  mightily  to  that  life  by 
the  force  of  his  character  and  personal- 
ity coupled  with  a  strong  religious  faith. 
Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  join  my  senior  col- 
league in  expressing  to  his  family  our 
deepest  sympathy.  Their  loss  is  our  loss 
and  the  loss  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  an  old 
friend  who  lived  a  long  and  fruitful  life 
as  an  educator,  banker,  businessman,  and 
statesman.  His  life  spanned  the  tenure 
of  19  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
What  an  adventurous  period  In  Ameri- 
can history  it  was  when  John  Townsend 

lived. 

Speaking  in  May  of  1957.  the  RepubU- 
can policy  committee  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  testimonial,  which 
speaks  so  eloquently  of  a  service  that  re- 
quires little  more  to  be  said  from  me. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 


John  Gillis  Towhsind.  Jb. 
(Senator  John  J.  Wnj.iAMs  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  In  the  Republican  poUcy 
committee  on  Tuesday.  May  14.  1957.  whlcli 
was  adopted  by   unanimous   action.) 

Whereaa  the  Honorable  John  OllllB  Town- 
send.  Jr..  residing  in  SelbyvUle.  Del.,  has 
with  honor  and  dlsttnctlon  served  his  native 
State  of  Delaware  as  a. member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  1901  to  1903.  as  a  colanel 
on  the  respective  staffs  of  GovernorB  Lea, 
Pennewill.  and  Miller,  and  as  Governor  from 
1917  to  1921;  and 

Whereas  he  has  with  courage  and  dedica- 
tion served  his  Nation  as  a  ElepubUcan  Sena- 
tor representing  the  State  otf  Ddaware  from 
March  4,  1929,  to  January  3.  IMl.  and  as  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  United  Natdon* 
General  Assembly  In  1946;  and 

Whereas  he  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
education  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Washington  College  In  Chester lowu. 
Md..  American  University  In  Washington. 
D.C..  and  Gouoher  College  in  Baltimore.  Md.; 

and 

Whefpeas  he  has  creditably  represented  the 
RepubUcan  Party  as  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  In  1908  and 
every  succeeding  oonventloo  from   1924  to 

1958:  and  ^       ^  .      *v« 

Whereas  he  has  devotedly  labored  in  the 
interests  of  his  party  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Senatorial  Committee  from 
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,936  to  1948.  as  nnance  chairman  from  195ol    _  Mr.  pWER     Mr  President^  I^^^^^^^^ 


April  10 


to  1952.  and' as  coclminnan  from  1954  to  the 
present:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  That  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  86th  anniversary  of  his  blrtn. 
May  31.  1957.  heartfelt  congratulations  ana 
felicitations  be  extended  to  him  in  recogni- 
tion Of  his  long  and  fruitful  life  of  selfless 
public  service  in  the  Republican  Party  to 
his  community,  his  State,  and  the  Nation^ 
and  be  it  further  _  , 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  unanimouslj 
adopted  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Honorable  John  GlUls  Townsend.  Jr..  w^th 
sincere  wishes  for  continued  good  healtl^ 
and  happiness. 

Attest :  

Chairman  of  the  Policy  CoMMirrEE. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President 
I  have  lost  a  good  and  true  friend.    1 
cannot  adequately  express  my  grief  a, 
the  death  of  Senator   John  Tovi-nsend 
who  today  surrendered  his  soul  to  th^ 
Author  of  his  soul. 

I  served  with  him  throughout  most  o 
his  12  years  in  the  Senate,  and  I  nevei 
formed  a  more  cherished  friendship, 
find  myself  now  thinking  that  sorrow  is 
the  most  tremendous  of  all  realities. 

He  taught  me  great  lessons  in  the  art, 
of  living.  He  was  a  man  who  always  ha^ 
the  spark  of  happiness  and  a  ray  of  hop< . 
but  never  confused  vain  promises  witli 
realities.  And  with  all  he  was  forever 
faithful  to  the  altar  of  the  ideal. 

He  had  the  power  of  teaching  by  con- 
structive suggestion,  and  the  facility  cf 
bringing  harmony  and  peace  to  his  fel- 
low men.  He  had  the  courage  for  every- 
thing worth  while.  He  loved  the  aroma 
of  material  things,  but  he  found  the  sub- 
stance of  life  in  his  philosophy  of  good  - 
ness  in  purpose. 

John  Townsend  was  a  man  for  whom 
I  had  both  esteem  and  gratitude.  I 
turned  to  him  for  the  wisdom  of  a  lile 
well  spent.  He  was  a  friend  in  what  s 
now  the  past  whose  place  cannot  be  fill^ 
in  what  is  to  be  the  future.  i 

The  country  is  indebted  to  Senator 
Townsend  for  the  fine  patriotic  services 
he  so  faithfully  rendered.  His  death 'is 
a  deep  personal  loss  to  me.  as  it  Is  to  tl^e 
people  in  his  beloved  Delaware— whom 
he  represented  so  well — and  to  the  N-^ 

tion.  ^^    ^ 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  me 


Nfa- 


bers  of  his  family,  and  I  join  his  host 
friends  in  bereavement. 


Of 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  cop 
slderation  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ttie 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  th<  ire 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  me 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calenc^ar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomlna 
tion  of  Mary  Dublin  Keyserling.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Dlrectorl  of 
the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor. 


posed  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Key- 
serling to  a  major  post  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

I  do  not  question  her  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  but  in  view  of  her  past  as- 
sociations I  do  question  her  judgment 
and  ability  to  render  such  decisions  as 
would  be  necessary  in  the  post  to  which 
she  has  been  nominated. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  security  sections  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  that  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Key- 
serling was  connected  in  the  1930's  with 
a  number  of  leftwing  organizations,  at 
least  two  of  which  have  been  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  subversive: 
namely,  the  American  Council  on  Soviet 
Relations  and  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Born. 

Mrs.  Keyserling  has  said  that  she  is 
loyal  to  our  country  and  never  knowing- 
ly associated  with  any  subversive  group. 
I  accept  her  statement  and  do  not  now 
question  her  loyalty.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  she  has  in  the  past  exercised 
very  questionable  judgment  in  her  as- 
sociations. I  do  not  believe  we  can  risk 
poor  judgment  in  the  high  Government 
post  for  which  she  has  been  nominated. 
Therefore,  I  will  oppose  the  nomina- 
tion in  the  hope  that,  if  the  President 
wishes  to  utilize  Mrs.  Keyserling  in  his 
administration,  he  wiU  place  her  in  a 
lesser  post  in  which  she  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  make  judgments  upon 
policy  and  policy  execution. 

I  have  a  list  of  Mrs.  Keyserling's  ac- 
tivities from  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee's  flies,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mas.  Keyserling's  AcnvrriES 
Mary  Dublin,  now  Mary  Dublin  Keyserling, 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the 
League  of  Industrial  Democracy.  She  is  also 
listed  In  appendix  IX  of  the  report  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. House  of  Representatives,  78th  Con- 
gress, as  having  been  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing organizations: 

Magazine.  "Soviet  Russia  Today."  signer  of 
open  letter  to  American  liberals. 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom. 

American  Committee  To  Save  Refugees. 
American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations.^ 
Conference  on  Constitutional  Liberties  in 

America. 

Consumers  National  Federation. 

Greater  New  York  Emergency  Conference 
on  Inalienable  Rights. 

Social  Work  Today. 

National  Consumers'  League. 

American  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born.' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  official  report  of  the  un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


196^ 
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1  These  organizations  have  also  been  listed 
as  subversive  by  the  Attorney  General. 


Information  From  the  Files  of  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Un-American  AcnviriES,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives 

March  23,  1964. 
For  Senator  John  G.  Tower. 
Subject:  Mary  Dublin  Keyserling  (Mrs.  Leon 
Keyserling) . 
This  committee   makes   no  evaluation  In 
this  report.    The  following  Is  only  a  compila- 
tion of  recorded  public  material  contained  In 
our  flies  and  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  any  Investigation  or 
finding  by  the  committee.    The  fact  that  the 
committee  has  Information  as  set  forth  below 
on  the  subject  of  this  report  Is  not  per  se  an 
Indication  that  this  individual,  organization, 
or  publication  is  subversive,  unless  specifi- 
cally stated. 

Symbols  In  parentheses  after  the  name  of 
any  organization  or  publication  mentioned 
herein  Indicate  that  the  organization  or  pub- 
lication has  been  cited  as  being  subversive 
by  one  or  more  Federal  authorities.  The 
name  of  each  agency  Is  denoted  by  a  capital 
letter,  as  follows:  A — Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States;  C — Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities;  I — Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee; 
J — Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  and,  S — 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  The 
numerals  after  each  letter  represent  the  year 
In  which  that  agency  first  cited  the  organiza- 
tion or  publication.  (For  more  complete  In- 
formation on  citations,  see  this  committee's 
"Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations  and  Pub- 
lications.") 

communist   party    membership 
No  printed  testimony  available.   (See  Infor- 
mation under  "Testimony.") 

testimony  by  and  about  subject 
Attached  are  reproductions  of  three  news- 
paper articles  (Washington  Dally  News,  Oct. 
10,  1952,  p.  4;  Washington  Evening  SWr,  Jan. 
9.  1953.  p.  A-7;  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  4.  1953.  p.  A-€)  concerning  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Loyalty  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Into  charges  reportedly  made 
against  subject  In  closed  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security.  The 
testimony  In  this  case  is  not  available,  and 
we  are  unable  to  furnish  any  further  Infor- 
mation In  the  matter. 

communist   fronts 
(Subject's  name  Is  shown  as  Mary  Dublin 
In  all  references  reported  hereinafter.) 

Year  1937:  "Open  Letter  to  American  Lib- 
erals" (C-1942):  Signer  of  the  open  letter, 
cited  as  a  "defense  of  the  Moscow  purge 
trials,"  published  by  "a  group  of  well-known 
Communists  and  Communist  collaborators." 
("Soviet  Russia  Today"  (C1942;  J-1952), 
March  1937.  pp.  14  and  15.) 

Year  1937 :  Consumers  National  Federation 
(C-1944)  :  Sponsor  of  meeting  December  11 
and  12.  1937,  called  by  CNF.  (Printed  an- 
nouncement,   "The    People    vs.    K.Cli.") 

Year  1938 :  Trade-Union  Committee  on  In- 
dustrial Espionage  (C-1944)  :  Scheduled  to 
speak  at  conference  April  1,  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  called  by  Trade-Union  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Espionage,  "sponsored 
by  18  AFL  and  CIO  unions."  (Dally  Worker 
(Communist  newspaper) ,  Mar.  30,  1938.  p.  5.) 
Year  1938:  American  Council  on  Soviet 
Relations  (A-1942;  C-1944:  S-1956)  :  Mem- 
ber. (Dally  Worker,  July  23,  1938,  p.  2.) 

Year  1939:  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born  (C-1942;  A-1948: 
1-1956;  S-1960)  :  One  of  "41  prominent 
American  women  leaders"  who  signed  letter 
to  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  in 
which  ACPFB  'stated  Its  opposition  to  the 
registration  of  noncltlzens  as  a  step  toward 
'regimentation  of  the  entire  population,  na- 
tive and  foreign  bom'  and  a  threat  'to  the 


very  foundations  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government.'  "  (Dally  Worker,  Nov.  23.  1939, 
p.  3.) 

Year  1940:  Greater  New  York  Emergency 
Conference  on  Inalienable  Rights  (C-1944)  : 
Member,  general  committee.  (Program  of 
conference,  Feb.  12,  1940.) 

Year  1940:  American  Committee  for  De- 
mocracy and  Intellectual  Freedom  (C-1942)  : 
Sponsor  of  the  organization's  "Citizen  Ral- 
ly," New  York  City,  AprU  13.  1940.  (Printed 
announcement. ) 

Year  1940:  Conference  on  Constitutional 
Liberties  In  America  (A-1942;  C-1944)  :  Spon- 
sor. ("Call  to  a  Conference  on  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  In  America,"  June  7-9,  1940.) 

Year  1940:  Social  Work  Today  (C-1944): 
Listed  among  the  magazine's  "cooperators" 
for  1940.  having  contributed  $5.  (Social 
Work  Today,  Jan.  1941,  p.  17.) 

Year  1941:  American  Committee  To  Save 
Refugees  (C-1944);  Exiled  Writers  Commit- 
tee of  the  League  of  American  Writers 
(C-1946);  United  American  Spanish  Aid 
Committee  (C-1944;  A-1949)  :  Sponsor  of 
dinner  forum  on  "Europe  Today,"  October  9, 
1941,  under  auspices  of  the  three  organiza- 
tions.    (Invitation.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  on  the  American  Council  on 
Soviet  Relations,  its  background  and 
Mrs.  Keyserling's  attachment  to  it,  in- 
cluding supporting  documents,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations 

The  American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations 
Is  an  obvious  Communist  front.  The  orga- 
nization which  evolved  from  It  is  on  the  At- 
torney General's  list. 

The  exhibits  which  follow  were  all  taken 
from  appendix  9  of  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  House 
of  Representatives,  H.R.  282  (pp.  363-367). 

Mary  Dublin  (Mrs.  Leon  Keyserling)  was  a 
member  of  this  select  group. 

American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations 

Among  the  members  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens Political  Action  Committee  the  follow- 
ing were  affiliated  with  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Soviet  Relations;  Reld  Robinson,  Fred- 
erick L.  Schuman,  and  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 

The  American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations 
was  formed  In  July  1938,  at  a  dinner  con- 
ference held  at  the  Town  Hall  In  New  York 
City  to  hear  Corliss  Lamont  and  his  wife 
report  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
(Dally  Worker,  July  23,  1938,  p.  2). 

The  dinner  was  held  prior  to  the  signing 
of  the  Stalln-Hltler  Pact,  when  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  flirt  with 
the  democracies  against  the  growing  menace 
of  nazlsm  and  fascism.  The  purposes  of 
the  American  Council,  as  announced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  dinner,  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 
were  as  follows : 

"1.  To  promote  a  wider  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  international  field  are  wholly  on  the 
side  of  the  forces  of  peace  and  democracy. 

"2.  To  clear  the  air  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  hostile  propaganda  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  place  upon  the  record  the  facts 
regarding  the  real  situation  in  that  country 
and  Its  achievements  In  the  building  of  a 
socialist  society." 

After  the  signing  of  the  Stalln-Hltler  Pact 
this  policy  of  the  American  Council  on  So- 
viet Relations  was  reversed.  At  a  luncheon 
held  at  the  Hotel  Blltmore  in  New  York 
City,  in  May  1940,  a  memorial  to  the  Presl- 
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dent  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Soviet  Union  viewing  the  present  World 
War  as  a  tragic  consequence  of  the  policies 
of  fascism  and  of  those  forces  that  appeased 
and  encouraged  fascism,  are  both  interested 
in  Its  limitation  and  speediest  possible  ter- 
mination •  •  •.  It  is  clearly  not  In  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  either  country  to 
become  belligerents  •  •  •.  The  Soviet 
Union's  foreign  p>ollcy  which  has  In  fact  been 
consistently  governed  by  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting the  approaches  of  the  U.S.SJl.  in 
order  to  avoid  involvement  In  the  war  and 
which  has  consistently  maintained  a  neutral 
position."  (Dally  Worker,  May  29,  1940,  p.  4.) 
Even  as  late  as  May  1941  the  American 
Council  on  Soviet  Relations  held  consistently 
to  the  isolationist,  antiwar  policy  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. The  organization  featured  In  the  May 
5,  1941,  Issue  of  Its  News  Survey  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Pravda.  official  organ  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
"That  irrespective  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  past  benefits  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  it 
has  upset  the  cards  of  London  and  Wash- 
ington diplomats  •  •  •.  It  is  time  to  under- 
stand that  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  her  own 
Independent  policy  which  brooks  no  foreign 
Influences." 

As  has  been  seen,  certain  circles  In  Lon- 
don and  Washington  reckoned  on  a  sharp- 
ening of  Soviet-German  relations  no  less 
than  on  a  sharp>enlng  of  Japanese-Soviet 
relations. 

This  policy  is  determined  by  the  Interests 
of  the  Soviet  people,  by  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  state,  and  by  the  Interests  of  peace. 
Despite  Corliss  Lamont's  very  evident  and 
primary  concern  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  8i>eak 
In  the  most  moving  terms  In  behalf  of  the 
American  people  when  It  suits  his  purpose 
as  national  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  on  Soviet  Relations.  We  cite  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  on  December  13.  1941, 
some  months  after  Hitler  Invaded  the  Soviet 
Union : 

"In  this  most  solemn  moment  our  country 
has  ever  faced,  all  Americans  must  unite  in 
unswerving  support  of  our  Government.  In 
Its  mighty  task.  This  task  Is  to  flght  the 
war  against  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  to  a 
victorious  end  •  •  •.  A  great  contribution 
toward  this  national  and  International  unity 
Is  the  clearing  up  of  confusions  about  the 
Soviet  Union  spread  by  years  of  a  hoetUe. 
appeaser-sponsored,  antl-Sovlet  campaign." 
Despite  the  reversal  of  the  Soviet  position, 
the  American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations 
insisted  that  the  Soviet  Government  was 
right  all  along.  In  a  folder  entitled  "Eighth 
Anniversary  American  Soviet  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations," issued  after  June  22.  1941,  we  find: 
"The  Soviet  Union  always  sought  the  most 
effective  means  to  secure  peace  •  •  •.  Not 
only  by  Its  words,  but  by  Its  actions,  has  the 
Soviet  Union  proved  Itself  the  ally  of  the 
world's  democratic  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples •  •  •.  When  the  failure  to  form  the 
peace  front  made  the  situation  hopeless  and 
war  inevitable,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no 
reasonable  alternative  other  than  to  sign 
the  nonaggresslon  pact  with  Germany." 

Here  we  find  a  complete  parallel  with  the 
official  attitude  of  the  Oommunlst  Party: 

"The  Soviet  Union  trted  in  vain  to  pre- 
vent this  second  imperialist  war.  RebufTed 
in  this  attempt  •  •  •  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  a  treaty  of  nonaggresslon  •  •  •. 
Defend  America  by  giving  full  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  all  nations 
who  fight  against  Hitler."  (Statement  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S-A.,  Dally  Worker,  June  30.  1941. 
p.l.) 


The  council  assumed  various  guises  in  the 
course  of  Its  history,  among  them  being  the 
American  Committee  for  Friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  latter  organization  had 
the  support  of  such  familiar  fellow  travelers 
as  Corliss  Lamont,  Henry  Pratt  Falrchlld, 
Rockwell  Kent,  John  A.  Kingsbury,  and  Rob- 
ert S.  Lyon  (Soviet  Russia  Today,  Decem- 
ber 1940,  p.  5;  Daily  Workw,  November  18. 
1940,  p.  2) . 

Anna  Louise  Strong,  an  outstanding  propa- 
gandist for  communism,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  All-Union  Society 
for  Cultural  Relations  With  Foreigners 
(Voks),  was  engaged  for  a  coast-to-coast 
to\ir  by  the  American  Council  on  Soviet  Re- 
lations (letter,  March  13,  1941,  signed  by 
Theodore  Dreiser). 

Milton  Wolff,  head  of  the  Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  spoke  for  the 
American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations  to- 
gether with  Anna  Louise  Strong.  Isobel 
Walker  Soule.  and  Victor  A.  Yakhontoff.  at 
Minhattan  Center  in  New  York  City  on 
February  8.  1940  (Soviet  Russia  Today. 
February  1940.  p.  3) . 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  Oommimlst 
movement  in  this  country — a  period  of  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  oentury — the  Commu- 
nist Party  under  whatever  name  it  has  op- 
erated, has  maintained  front  organizations 
and  conducted  enterprises  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  propaganda  on  behalf 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant of  these  fronts  and  enterprises  have 
been  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia,  Friends  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet  Russia  Today. 
American  Russian  Institute  for  Cultural  Re- 
lations With  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian  Re- 
construction Farms.  Open  Letter  for  Closer 
Cooperation  With  the  Soviet  Union.  Golden 
Book  of  American  Friendship  With  the  So- 
viet Union,  Trade  Union  National  Committee 
for  Russian  Relief.  American  Federated 
Russian  Famine  Relief  Committee.  Russian 
War  Relief,  Statement  by  American  Progres- 
sives on  the  Moscow  Trials,  and  Open  Letter 
to  American  Liberals. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

[From  Dally  Worker,  July  23,  1938] 

Form  Council  on  Relations  with  U.S.S.R. 

[Photo  Illustrations  of  Corliss  Lamont  and 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  omitted  ] 
move  is  launchkd  at  meetinq  or  275  friends 

or    soviet    X7NION    headed    BT    CORLISS    AND 
MARGARET  LAMONT 

The  formation  of  an  American  Council  on 
Soviet  Relations  was  announced  Thursday 
night  at  a  dinner  conference  of  275  friends 
of  the  Soviet  Union  held  by  the  new  council 
at  the  Town  Hall  Club  to  hear  Corliss  and 
Margaret  Lamont  report  on  their  recent  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Depleting  the  great  advances  made  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  economic  and  political  life  since 
their  last  visit  In  1932,  Mr.  Lamont,  head  of 
the  American  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
summed  up  by  saying : 

"Socialism  and  its  story  are  Just  Ijeglnnlng 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  people  are  full  of 
confidence  and  gaiety." 

Purposes 
Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck.  associate  director 
of  the  International  Industrial  Relations 
Institute,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  din- 
ner conference,  summed  up  the  purposes  of 
the  American  CoimcU  on  Soviet  Relations  as 
follows : 

1.  To  promote  a  wider  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  the  effects  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  International  field  are  wholly  on  the 
side  of  the  forces  of  peace  and  democracy. 

2.  To  clear  the  air  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  hostile  propaganda  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  place  upon  the  record  the  facts 
regarding  the  real  situation  in  that  country 
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and  Ita  achievements  In  the  buUdlng  of  a 

^E?pSX'''u^e    origin    of    the^^^ 
CxScU  on  soviet  RelaUons.  Miss  Van  Kleeck 

^^The  council  results  from  the  drawing  to- 
eetJer  oTrnumber  of  people  from  different 
frSeiions  who  are  familiar  -^^"^^  ^t^^^^? 
iry  thi#.  U  S  S  Jl  and  anxlo\iB  to  do  their  pari 
S  mcreie  "miderstandlng  of  Soviet  ajalrs 
^  SScountry.  This  group  has  acted  to- 
^er  on  a  niunber  of  occasions  during  the 
|2?  ye^r  When  no  existing  organ^tion^  was 
ITa  position  to  undertake  the  ^J^f^^l 
in«  and  issue  the  Information  we  felt  neces 
s^  ^specific  occasions.  For  this  reason 
^dSdSTto  unite  our  efforts  on  a  more 

P^Ctre'intmational  struggle  of  democ- 
racv    a«ainst    fascism    the    interests   of    ttie 
??^tedState8  and  the  Soviet  Union  coincide 
?r^ssl7e1orces  in  our  country  believe  that 
S^^ic't   offensive   can   ^,«    ^g^^^rS  i 
through  the  fullest  cooperat  on  o^  f^/^"^  i 
w™-klnK  in  the  same  direction.     It  la  ^us 
I^r^t^an  ever  necessary  at  this  time  tha  j 
Se  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 

Viet  union  understand  ^^\°^^1:,^^    .oes' 

The  councU  said  Miss  Van  Kleeclc.  does, 

r,ntlnt^d  W)  set  up  any  new  organizational. 

ScS^e'r?  bur  wil?  wo^.  ^^^^  Tor  "SI 
oreanlzatlons  and  act  as  a  medium  for  ^^ 
S^S?  mieminauon  of  accurate  informatiod 
Sout  the  soviet  Union  and  its  foreign  relaj 
tioM  and  wUl  undertake  only  such  activltlei^ 
as  can  be  made  seU-supporting.  ' 

i^ong    the    members    of    the    Americai^ 
Council  on  Soviet  Relations  are: 

Corliss  Lamont.  New  York  City  Col.  Ray* 
mond   Robins.  Brooksville,  Fla.;    Dr.   Henrt 
i^eSst  Baltimore.  Md.;  Prof.  Dorothy  Dou^ 
Ss  Northampton.  Mass.;  Maxwell  S.  Steward 
n"w  York  City;  Harriett  G^  ^/y^rk^ley^ 
calif.:  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck.  New  York  Citg 
Prof.  Jerome  Davis.  New  Haven    Conn.    Dj^ 
jXi  H    Gray,  Washington.  D.C;   Dr.  Jol^ 
f^lngsb^    Yonkers.  N.Y.;   ^of^  Mu^ 
C    Llndeman.  New  York  City;  Prof.  Robert 
Mores   Lovett.    Chicago.   111.:    Dr.    WylUstlne 
oS?seU   New  York  City;  Miss  Mary  DubU4. 
N^?ork  (^Ity:  Dr.  Mildred  FalrcWJd.  BitJ 
Stowr;  Pa.;  Dr.  Thomas  Addis.  San  FranclscO. 
Calif." 
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Mr  TOWER.  I  have  a  statement  oH 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Prq- 
tectlon  of  Foreign  Bom.  and  Mrs^  Kej- 
serling's  attachment  to  it.  with  a  sui>- 
^rting  document,  which  I  a^  iman^- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tl|e 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materiia 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ; 

AMiaiCAH   COMJcrrm  roR   -na  Peotectk^n 

or  FOREIGN  BORK 

The  American  Committee  for  ttiePro^- 
tlon  of  Foreign  Born  has  been  cited  m  a 
C^uiit  front  by  the  Special  Cominmee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  House  o^^  R^ 
r^ntatlves  It  Is  also  on  the  Atton^ey 
S^«tl  sTut  of  communist  organization^ 

Exhibits  which  follow  are  taken  from  tjhe 
DaUy  worker.  November  23.  1939  _^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mary  Dublin  (l4«^ 
Leon  Keyserling)  U  the  signer  of  a  letter 
^^in^^len  Registration  which  was  spon- 
sored by  this  group. 

IProm  the  New  York   (N.Y.)   Dally  Worller. 
^  Nov.  23.  1939] 

WOMIN     LEADERS      OPPOSE      ^^^'^^°^.°^ 
^  ijS^S-LriTER     TO      GENERAL     P^^";*^^^ 
or      WOMEK'S      ClXTBS      DECLARES      MOVE      IS 
"THREAT  TO  FOUNDATIONS  OF  DEMOCRACY* 

The  American  Committee  for  Pro^"'^  °! 
Foreign  Bom.  79  Fifth  Avenue.  In  a  letter 


sent  to  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 

Clubs  and  signed  ^yj^  P'T^^JarvTwoo'S 
women  leaders  headed  by  Dr.  Mary  E.  Wool 
^y  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  and  Mrs.  Mary 
SlLeod  Bethune.  today  stated  Its  opposition 
to  the  registration  of  noncltlzens  as  a  step 
toward  "regimentation  of  the  entire  popu- 
StTon  native,  and  foreign-born"  and  a  threat 
••to  the  very  foundations  of  our  democratic 

'°Se1e?t°err  w'oouey  stated,  was  sent  to 
thl^ederatlon  as  the  "suit  of  an  announc 

ment  in  the  press  to  the  f ff«c ^of  ^helr^- 
next  convention,  the  chairman  of  their  De 
ulrtrSSt  of  American  Citizenship  would 
?ro^  that  the  organization  go  on  re^rd 
favoring  the  registration  of  all  noncltlzens 
in  the  United  States. 

The  letter  strongly  cautioned  that  we  can 
and  should  work  In  an  American  way 
through  understanding,  and  cooperation  to 
5Sd  the  future  citizens  In  our  midst,  make 
SSlbfe  their  naturalization  and  thereby 
?^ince  the  value  of  American  citizenship 
aSd  the  soundness  of  our  American  Instltu- 

"°^ong  those  signing  the  letter  were:  Dr. 
GraS    Abbott.    University    of    Chicago;    Dr. 
?ane?  Rankin   Aiken.   Columbia  University; 
Sen  Sthur;    Mary  McLeod  Bethune    Be- 
fhine-Cookmkn  College;  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well-      Katherlne     Devereaux     Blake       Prof 
^    Atv,^    Brewster      Columbia     University; 
Sr  SthS:  Srln^pit  president.  National 
Counclf^f  JeSlsh  >?S!nen;  Sarah  Cleghorn; 
MrR    Rachel  Davls-Dubols.  secretary,  Service 
^ea^for  InSrcultural  Education;  Dorothy 
5SSS    Women-s  International  League  for 
?2S^and  Freedom;  Rosa  Donley,  ^ron  In- 
fection Institute;  Mary  Dublin;  Prof.  MU- 
iS^pSchlld.  Bryn  Mawr  College;   Fannie 
HiSst^S^Haynes  Irwin;  Dorothy  Kenyon 
?iol  mS^s^^rltary.  IntematlonalJurldlca 
SfSlation;  Florida  Lasker;  Lrene  Lew^^J- 
Dr     Mildred    McAfee,    president.    Welle^ey 
CoUe«-    Mrs.  E.  K.  Morrow;    Dr.  Elizabeth 
SeuSn-    Hon.   CaroUne   CDay.   Member    of 
SnS^-  Dr  Marion  Parks,  president    Bryn 
SS^ll^e;  Dorothy  Parker;  Sylvia  WUojx 
na^ev    secretary.  Descendants  of  the  Amer- 
fcan  Revolution;   Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts; 
Dr  pSrlnce  R.  kabin.  Rockefeller  Institute; 
Prof    Margaret  Schlauch.  New  York  Unlver- 
?ty   Ad^llde  Schulklnd;  Prof.  Vlda  D.  Scud- 
der   WeUesley  College;  Isobel  Walker  Soule 
?:in  Starr  ^ntermeyer;    Marlqulta  vm^d 
Marv  Heaton  Vorse;   Dr.   Mary  E.  woouey. 
^Jdenfemerltus.  Mount  Holyoke  College. 


that  the  council  was  Communist  di- 
rected—or else  have  exhibited  extreme 
naivete  of  judgment. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  re- 
ports"of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  concerning  the  American  Coiincil 
on  Soviet  Relations  and  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Bom  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

""The^PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits   1   and   2.)  tv,o«« 

Mr  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated.  I  do  not  oppose  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Keyserling  on  the  ground  that  I 
beUeve  her  to  be  disloyal.    I  believe  she 
L  loyal   but  I  believe  she  has  exercised 
?x trmely  poor  judgment  ajd  f  ould  not 
be  placed  in  such  a  sensitive  Pos^^ion^ 
There  are  many  fine  women  who  are 
qualified  to  hold  this  post  who  do  not 
have  this  questionable   backgroimd     I 
beUeve  the  President   could   find   able 
women  of  his  own  political  persuasion 
who  could  fill  this  post  better. 


ExHiBrr   1 

(Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  docket 
'  No.  104-53] 

Herbert  Brovtoell,  Jr..  Attornet  G=Nttf 
or  THE  untied  states,  petitioner  «^Na- 
JioJTl       council       or       AMERICAN-SOVm 
Friendship,  Inc.,  Respondent 
(Troy  B.  Conner.  Jr..  and  Oliver  J.  Butler  Jr.. 
for  petitioner;  David  Rein  for  respondent) 

BRPORT  and   order   Or  THE  BOARD,  DECTOED 
rEBRUART     7.     19S6 

Statement  of  the  case 
This  is  a  proceeding  under  section  13(a) 
of  the  subversive  Activities  Control  Act^ 
195o"  (herein  called  the  act)  upon  a  verified 
netltlon  •  of  the  Attorney  General  for  an 
Srder  ?f  the  Board  requiring  the  National 
council  of  American-soviet  Friendship.  Inc. 
fherem  sometimes  called  the  "naUonal 
iouncU"  or  the  "council")  to  register  pur- 
su^t  to  Mctlon  7  of  the  act  as  a  "Commu- 
Ss^JrSit  organization"  as  defined  in  section 

'^i^e^^mon  "contained  allegations  directed 
in  the  main  at  the  considerations  set  forth 
S  Action  13(f)   of  the  act.*    The  Comma- 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
certain  that  the  record  is  complete  on 
the  American  Council  on  Soviet  Rela- 
tions and  its  early  identification  with 
the  communist  Party.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  page  10  of  a  report  of  the 
subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

This  report  details  the  background  of 
the  American  Council  on  Soviet  Rela- 
tions and  the  organizations  which 
evolved  from  it.  On  page  10  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  states: 

There  can  be  no  question  on  this  record 

that  from  1921  until  t^e/°',°^f^°f,.o^^ 
esUbllshment  of  respondent  (National 
council  of  American-soviet  Friendship. 
?ncTthe  Communist  Party  had  created  and 
StS^ed  the  Friends  of  Soviet  Ru^Uthj 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  American 
Council  on  Soviet  Relations,  which  were  dl- 
?^^ed  and  controlled  by  the  party,  and  oper- 
ated to  Sd  and  support  party  objectives  con 
cernlng  the  defense  and  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

From  this  report  It  would  appear  that 
anyone  becoming  associated  with  the 
Scan  CouncU  on  Soviet  Relations  in 
the  1930's  would  have  known  full  well 


1  Title  I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  64  Stat.  987.  et  seq.  ^^la^^ed 

1  The  orlKlnal  petition  vras  duly  replay 
prl^to  5S  he^ng  by  a  "Flr^  Amendjl 
Petmon"  Upon  the  completion  of  petl- 
«o^°roase.  ^.  I  of  the  "First  Amended 
?et^on"^as  amended  pursuant  to  nUe 
Si  8  ^  the  Board's  rules  of  Pro«»d^T^^ 
?2pec?to  the  organizations  frc>m  wh^.  «- 
spondent  was  alleged  to  ^^^^."^^^ 

■•?S    te*rln*'''cSSi^Silstfront  J»-ganl^ 
tloJ^SieSs  any  organization  In  th^Unl^ 
States  (other  than  a  CommunUt-action  ot 
eanlzatlon  as  defined  In  Paragraph     3)    of 
^^  section)  Which  (A)  Is  ^^^^fl^^. 
rected.  dominated,  or  controlled  by  a  Com 
J^lst-actlon  organization,  and  (B)   is  prt 
nxarUy  operated  for  the  purpose  of  glvtog 
aid  and  support  to  a  Communlst-actlon  or- 
^ii^Son.    a    communist   foreign    govem- 
SSit  ^  Ihe  world  Commur^t  movement 
referred  to  In  section  2  of  this  title. 
«  Sec   13(f)  of  the  act  provides: 
..£  determining  whether  any  org^«on 
is    a    'Communlst-front    organization,    the 
Board  shall  take  Into  consideration— 
^  The  extent  to  which  persons  Who  axe 
active  in  Its  management,  direction   or  su- 
S^rvSlon.    whether    or    not    folding    ofi^ 
JSSeln,  are  active  In  the  management,  dl- 


nlst  Party  of  the  United  States  (herein  some- 
times called  "the  Communist  Party"  or  "the 
party")  was  specified  as  the  "Communist- 
action  organization"'  by  which  respondent 
"has  been  and  Is  substantially  directed,  domi- 
nated, and  controlled."  and  it  was  further 
alleged  that  respondent  "has  been  and  Is 
primarily  operated  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
aid  and  support  to  the  Communist  Party,  a 
Communist  foreign  government;  to  wit.  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment." 

Following  denial  by  the  Board  of  several 
motions  by  respondent,  Issue  was  Joined  when 
respondent  filed  its  answer  to  the  petition 
in  which  it  denied  that  it  Is  a  Communlst- 
front  organization,  as  alleged,  or  required  to 
register  as  such. 

Hearings  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evi- 
dence were  held  before  Board  Member  David 
J.  Coddalre,"  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
oral  argument  was  presented  before  Member 
Coddaire  and  both  sides  filed  proposed  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions.  Thereupon, 
Member  Coddaire.  on  June  23,  1955,  Issued 
his  recommended  decision  finding  that  re- 
spondent Is  a  Communlst-front  organization 
and  recommending  that  It  be  required  by 
appropriate  order  to  register  as  such  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Respondent,  on  August  15.  1955,  filed  ex- 
ceptions to  the  recommended  decision  and 
petitioner,  on  September  2,  1955,  filed  a  reply 
thereto.  Oral  argument  on  the  exceptions 
was  had  before  the  Board  on  September  8, 
1955. 

On  September  7,  1955,  the  day  preceding 
oral  argument  on  exceptions,  respondent 
filed  a  written  motion  to  disqualify  Board 
Member  Coddaire  from  further  participation 
herein  on  the  ground  of  alleged  bias  and 
prejudice  claimed  to  have  been  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Coddaire.  The  motion  was  denied 
by  the  Board  In  Its  memorandum  opinion 
and  order  Issued  September  27,  1955,  in 
which  the  Board  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  an  examination  of  the  record  had  dis- 
closed that  the  charge  of  bias  and  prejudice 
was  completely  unfounded. 

The  Board  has  reviewed  the  evidence  and 
has  considered  the  proposed  findings,  the 
recommended  decision,  the  exceptions,  and 
the  oral  argument,  in  the  light  thereof.  Re- 
spondent's   exceptions    were     addressed     to 


rectlon,  or  supervision  of,  or  as  representa- 
tives of,  any  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion. Communist  foreign  government,  or  the 
world  Communist  movement  referred  to  in 
section  2;  and 

"2.  The  extent  to  which  Its  support,  fi- 
nancial or  otherwise.  Is  derived  from  any 
Communlst-actlon  organization.  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  world  Oommu- 
nist  movement  referred  to  In  secUon  2;  and 
"3.  The  extent  to  which  its  fxmds.  re- 
sotirces.  or  personnel  are  used  to  further  or 
promote  the  objectives  of  any  Communlst- 
actlon  organization.  (Communist  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  the  world  Communist  movement 
referred  to  in  section  2;  and 

"4.  The  extent  to  which  the  positions 
taken  or  advanced  by  It  from  time  to  time  on 
matters  of  policy  do  not  deviate  from  those 
of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization.  Com- 
munist foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Communist  movement  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2." 

» As  alleged  In  the  petition,  this  Board  on 
Apr.  20.  1953,  Issued  a  report  finding  the 
Communist  Party  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization  as  defined  by  sec.  3(3)  of 
the  act  and  ordered  It  to  register  as  such. 
This  was  afidrmed  on  Dec.  23.  1954,  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  CPVSA  v.  SACB.  223  F.  2d  531. 
On  May  31,  1955,  the  Supreme  Court  granted 
certiorart,  349  UJ8.  943. 

'For  convenience,  Board  Member  Coddaire 
Is  referred  to  herein  as  the  "Examiner." 


practically  every  sentence  of  the  recommend- 
ed decision.  A  number  are  specifically  dis- 
cussed herein  and  others  involving  similar 
points  are,  in  effect,  disposed  of  by  such  dis- 
cussions. Those  not  specifically  treated  and 
not  expressly  or  by  implication  ruled  on  are 
overruled  as  not  Justified.  The  record  con- 
tains 5,417  pages  of  transcript  and  290  ex- 
hibits. Petitioner  presented  17  witnesses  in 
his  afBrmatlve  case,  one  In  rebuttal,  and 
introduced  175  exhibits.  Respondent  pre- 
sented 10  witnesses,  including  one  whose  tes- 
timony was  presented  in  a  depoeitlon  re- 
ceived In  evidence,  and  Introduced  115  ex- 
hibits. A  list  of  witnesses,  with  pertinent 
Information  concerning  them,  Is  attached 
hereto  as  appendix  A. 

As  Indicated  In  appendix  A,  some  of  pe- 
titioner's witnesses  reported  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  while  connected 
with  the  Commvmlst  Party  or  respondent; 
two  were  then  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  two  were  connected  with  the 
New  York  Police  Department;  and  some  were 
members  and  functionaries  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  at  one  time  or  another.  The 
testimony  of  those  witnesses,  who  fall  within 
the  category  of  'Informers."  has  been 
given  the  careful  scrutiny  Indicated  under 
the  circumstances,  as  has  the  Interest  of 
respondent's  witnesses  who  are  or  have  been 
members  and  officers  of  the  respwndent  or- 
ganization.' The  testimony  of  petitioner's 
witness  Matusow  was  disregarded  in  toto 
by  the  Examiner  and,  without  exception  or 
objection  by  either  party,  has  likewise  been 
disregarded  by  the  Board.  Respondent's  ex- 
ceptions directed  to  specific  testimony  by 
particular  witnesses  of  petitioner  are  re- 
solved elsewhere  herein. 

FINDINOS     OF    TACT    AND    CONCLTISIONS 

Predecessor  organizations 
On  the  basis  of  unrebutted  evidence,  the 
examiner  made  a  number  of  detailed  findings 
of  fact  concerning  certain  organizations 
which  existed  at  various  times  prior  to  the 
Incorporation  of  respondent  and  from  which 
the  petition  alleged  that  respondent 
"emerged."  These  organizations  were 
Friends  of  Soviet  Russia.  Prtends  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  American  Committee  for 
Friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Soviet  Relations. 

Respondent  In  Its  argamient  and  exceptions 
contended  that  organizations  other  than 
those  named  were  shown  to  have  been  In- 
terested In  the  Soviet  Union  and  might  also 
be  termed.  In  point  of  time,  predecessors  of 
respondent,  and  that  the  examiner  erred  In 
Ignoring  these  other  organizations.  Respond- 
ent also  contended  that  most  of  the  evidence 
concerning  the  predecessor  organizations 
named  In  the  petition  was  hearsay  and  that 
whatever  the  relationship  may  have  been 
between  respondent  and  such  organizations, 
respondent  Is  of  a  different  character  and  the 
only  issue  is  the  character  of  respondent. 

As  appears  from  the  findings  hereinafter 
made,  the  predecessor  organizations  nsuned 
In  the  petition  and  considered  by  the  ex- 
aminer were  shown  to  have  been  controlled 
by  the  Communist  Party  and  to  have  had  the 
same  purposes  which  respondent  presently 
has.  The  other  organizations  indicated 
above  were  not  so  shown  and  the  evidence 
concerning  them  was  inunaterlal. 

It  is  Important  to  note  at  the  outset  that 
the  examiner  treated  the  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits concerning  the  predecessor  organiza- 
tions  as   background   evidence   which   illu- 


minated the  creation  and  activities  of 
respondent.  That  the  evidence  does  furnish 
such  background  material  Is  clear.''  Re- 
spondent has  not  directed  us  to  any  specific 
evidence  concerning  the  predecessors  which 
falls  into  what  respondent  calls  hearsay. 
The  record  contains  documentary  evidence  In 
the  form  of  official  publications  of  the  pred- 
ecessors and  oral  testimony  of  occurrences  > 
at  Communist  Party  meetings  and  meetings 
of  the  organizations  Involved,  which  were 
participated  In  by  the  witnesses."  Most  of 
these  witnesses,  at  the  time,  held  offices  or 
had  responslbUltles  In  both  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  organization."^  We  find  that 
the  evidence  concerning  the  predecessors  Is 
relevant  and  is  probative  of  the  nature  and 
activities  of  such  organizations  and  furnishes 
background  against  which  to  view  the  nature 
and  activities  of  respondent.  Accordingly,  we 
adopt  the  findings  of  the  examiner  concern- 
ing the  organizations  which  preceded  re- 
spondent, as  now  set  forth. 

In  1921  the  Conununlst  Party  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  orders  from  Lenin  in 
Moscow,  who  was  then  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  and  chairman  of  the  Peo- 
ples Commissar  of  Soviet  Russia,  created  as 
pert  of  the  world  Communist  movement  an 
organization  in  the  United  States  called 
Friends  of  Soviet  Russia  ("FSR") ,  which  was 
similar  to  organizations  set  up  In  other  coun- 
tries, and  had  as  Its  purposes  to  enhance  the 
Communist  regime  in  Soviet  Russia  and  to 
assist  the  Commiinist  movement  In  the 
United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  supervision  and  leader- 
ship of  the  organization,  the  witness,  Korn- 
feder,  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
Executive  Committee  when  Friends  of  Soviet 
Russia  was  established  by  the  party;  he  and 
two  other  high  party  officials  were  designated 
as  a  subcommittee  to  direct  and  supervise 
the  organization.  Another  high  party  official, 
Alfred  Wagenknecht,  because  he  was  con- 
sidered a  capable  executive,  was  assigned  by 
the  party  to  head  the  organization.  Five  out 
of  eight  members  of  the  executive  committee 
were  shown  on  the  record  to  have  been  at 
that  time  party  members  as  were  16  out  of 
23  members  of  the  advisory  committee.  The 
witness.  Malkln.  who  was  then  a  party  func- 
tionary. Joined  the  organization  on  orders 
from  the  party  executive  committee  and  was 
assigned  to  set  up  the  organization  in  New 
York  City. 

The  affairs  of  Friends  of  Soviet  Rvissla  were 
discussed  at  meetings  of  the  Communist 
Party  New  York  District  Exectlve  Committee, 
and  reports  were  given  by  representatives  of 
the  organization,  who  were  members  of  that 
party  committee.  The  party  committee  gave 
orders  to  these  representatives,  which  orders 
were  duly  executed.  A  particular  activity  of 
the  organization  in  1921  was  to  collect  funds 


» Respondent's  exception  to  the  allowance 
by  the  examiner  of  questions  during  the 
cross-examination  of  Its  witnesses  which 
showed  membership  in  organizations  on  the 
Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  organi- 
zations is  without  merit  since  no  reliance 
was  placed  by  the  examiner  on  such  show- 
ing, nor  do  we. 


•  As  the  findings  hereinafter  made  show, 
respondent  is  a  successor  of  the  earlier  or- 
ganizations. However,  we  do  not  treat  the 
activities  or  conduct  of  the  predecessors  as 
that  of  respondent. 

•We  discuss  Infra,  pp.  10  and  11.  onr 
Judgment  that  occurrences  at  Communlsrt 
Party  meetings  are  to  be  given  their  natural 
probe tive  effect. 

w  Petitioner's  wltnebses  Malkln.  Komfeder, 
and  Denver  were  active  in  both  the  Oom- 
mimlst  Party  and  the  predeceesor  organlea- 
tions.  Their  testimony  was  corroborated  by 
petitioner's  vrttneases  Budenz  and  Iiautner, 
who  wwe  high  party  functionaries. 
Although  some  of  respondent's  present  or 
recent  officers  were  named  by  petitioner's 
witnesses  as  actively  Involved  In  certain 
occurrences  concerning  the  predecessor  or- 
ganizations, none  of  those  named  were  called 
to  rebut  such  testimony.  Klngsbxiry  and 
Mellsh.  who  were  named  as  officers  in  the 
earlier  organizations,  appeared  as  witnesses 
but  merely  testified  to  holding  such  posl- 
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^  „*>,»r  forms  of  aid  ostensibly  for  relief 
and  other  forms  o^  J""  ^  soviet  Union, 
from  a  severe  /^"Ji^^^^^'^tle  organization 

nav  the  salaries  of  some  Communist  Part 
lZ£:ty  carrying  them  on  the  payroU  c 
the  "FSR"  while  they  were  '^o^f  ^°^  lor  ^ 
nartv       Kornfeder    was    one    of    the    Paxty 

Srrr  ^'0,7^0.  ^sx\i 

SSng  tcS  notorious  as  a  Communist  gro^p. 
SS  Coi^unlst  international  sent  a  repie- 
I?ntat?vT?o  the  United  States  to  manage  t.e 

munist  movement.     Changes  mauc 
^adershlp  of  the  Communist  Party  were    e 
fleeted  to  the  "PSU."     Lovestone.  a  P^J  J^ 
?S2   and  his  followers  were  removed  fr^ 

Jhtcommunlst  Party,  -^^^^^f  JIJ,  °  S 
ers   in   ''^SU"  -ere  replaced   by   dljc^pim^^^ 

^ae'ISSngthJ'SS'of  the  organlja- 
?lon  and  the  basic  nature  and  character  ^e- 

°^r"dSeSir?^'m  MOSCOW  one  Marcel 
SheS-er  (Sherer)  was  appointed  by  the  Cjm- 
l,f^«t  Partv  to  be  secretary  of  Friend^  of 
Se  SJvrefunlon  after  his  name  had  tieen 
coLfts^d  bv  the  witness  Kornfeder  to  the 

to  me"d,  o7  tb.  soviet  Onion  as  .  del*at. 
t!;  th..  Ifttter's  national  convention.  A^  tne 
ron^entfon^there  was  a  -"ting  of  fhe J^J 
members  in  the  Friends  '>^  ^^^J°J^l\^.f°^ 
where  orders  from  the  party  were  fl^'^  °y 
Ilexander  Trachtenberg.  Jack  Stachel.  and 
M  J  Olgin  all  high  party  officials,  as  to 
methods  ohandUng^esolutlons  and  nomlna- 

Sons  Party  members  were  ordered  to  vote 
as  a  unTt  J  control  the  convention  for  the 
benefit  of  the  party.    The  leadei^^lp  ar  the 

j^oriers  .rss^^ -33^^ 

rn-rcoCuc?S^^St-com^^nc,^;^^^^ 
orders  from  the  party.  . 

n„rins  the  late  1930'8.  some  of  the  func- 
tlo^ari??  of  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Uniqn  at- 
end "nd  ^tlclpated  In  plenums  of  thejCom- 
mSnist  ^ty  National  Committee  Where 
Sad^ng  functionaries  of  the  party  f r jm  all 
over  the  country  were  called  betoreth^  Cen- 
tral committee  for  reports  and  Jnstru^tlot^ 
With  respect  to  the  purposes  of  the  rHends 
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n  The  record  establishes  '^Itho^t Juput* 
»hftt  the  Daily  Worker  was  at  the  ti^ie  ana 
cSitifues  t^  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Com- 

r^Conft^hose  present  were  Je«l«SmlU. 
laterVery    important    In    '■«»PO°<*f°^',„*^^ 
cSiss  ffinont%ho  also  became  a  dominant 

person  in  respondent. 


Show,,  tnat  th.   ba.u  e«^.«er  «.na«e. 

and  demoiuatlJns.  Speakers  ^or  .n^^^ 
\lt  organization  jer^^  °btato^JJjrPaS;. 

S  "?he    C^mT^lst    Party    and    the    Soviet 
"^"^tw  1929  a  primary  activity  of  the  organl- 

wMmmk 

In  1931  the  Communist  ^^^l^^f^iy^^^ 
nfflclal  orean.  the  Communist,  that    the  Cen 

E'Frrni;:n-.t-^.rr;eS-"£a 

n^tiTe^vlet  union.    As  an  important  means 

sist  in  the  building  of  the  PSU  ■     yr 

"'^tS  fiTstTss'ue'of 'IJvlet  Russia  Today,  the 
offl^i  or?ai  Of  iSlends  of  the  Soviet  Union 
datJd  F^n^ary  1932,  stated  In  a  message 
?rom  th?  FSU  National  Committee  that :  In 
Uo«P  davs  of  frantic  preparations  for  a  new 
St^'nSn°a;  bloodbaL  ata  rnoment  when 
the  ellb  and  vile  diplomats  of  the  leaaing 
mpemilst  powers  are  doing  their  Jamnde^^ 
S^camouflage  their  hideous  plans  for  a  new 
anti-Soviet   invasion— and   in   this   stare   01 

arvi.»=?HurlH 

»r.H  thus  loin  the  course  of  tlmeiy  warnuis 
?J   the    mSses    of    impending    catastrophe 
which  can^ly  be  averted  by  the  organized 
r^  sin??  of  the  millions,  who  are  expected 
bT  the'^apftallsts   to   balance   Inyrnationa 

n?or  Se^n^hJ^^^^eJu^l^^^^^ 

Zulx^l  up  our  organization  in  support  and  de 
fense  of  the  Soviet  Union.       (Pet.  tx.  *o. 
^liilher  evidence  showing  the  purposes  of 

^j^  rSriS5^  irw«, 

sXted  that  American  "reactionaries  ;  • 
7rn••Ta^V^V•■?  a^r  °irt?r"S- and 
ha"te  It"  but  the^Sovlet  Union  should  "be 
Hofpnded  bv  all  right-thinking  people,"  and 
?he  reU  "welSmef  all  who  for  one  reason  or 
anot^e?  a?e  to  sympathy  with  the  Soviet 
union   and   want   to   defend   it.        (Pet.   Ex. 

sometime  in  the  late  ,^£°, New  York  branch) 
the  American  Committee  (wew 


„e,g«.  with  -i«S°'^%£„°'c"  rcron 

the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Clifford  Welch  remained  to  serve  as  the 
exSutWe  secretary  of  the  Am«rtcan^ounclL 
AH  of  the  national  officers  of  the  ^"»=^^ 

HbrrrtS^r  oTSe"co^un£t 
functionaries  or  witness  Denver  was 

ScUn'vT.  ot  plana  to  put  the  organl«>- 
tion  on  a  mass  basis.  „,„„_ 

r.n^'mStln"'^    ^or^oaM  party  meet- 
K^tbrpa^.'SSn-y-ln'^r^ 

to  weld  the  people  Into  a  flK^^tlng  unit  so 
Sar  they  coSld  -est  the  POwer  from  the 
dying  ruling  classes.    (Tr.868.) 

The    witness    Budenz    showed    that    the 

organization     with     tbefuncuon.^       ^^^ 
others,    of    sponsoring    larg  ^^^^ 

demonBtratlons  t^  spotlight  the^Sov^   ^^^^^ 

'I  wJ      that     ^e     periodic     publication. 
£°v7erRurTc^a^y./ontlnue^^^^^^^^^^ 
S^e^rcXd  rfultfonTtr  American 

fMMmmM 

activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  purportedly  to 
top^ove   Amencan-Sovlet  relations^ 

JTnJ  ?arty    -.ecame  offlclal,  ot  ren»n,l- 

3srf,.'rn"ntll''r'JS,n°atrajr^; 
Hfi^'SeireS-a^iiiS^ 

i2;i:rR°iaS„L°.^^?«- '- rtTtord 
rn7^?p^'t%K^«^»;S.£r 

rp'IS^.r.oZarer 'nnSf  "-» -P- 
to  the  creation  of  respondent. 


..The  communlat  Party  omclal  <>'e«n- «^' 

5:is=..-ss:":™'Ss 

l^^^hfSreLron^hls  recent  trip  to  the 

-r^^e'cSr  sTyer.  Vui^--n.  -/. 
JessS  SrSith  are  among  the  more  Impor- 
tant of  such  individuals. 


Creation  of  respondent 

There  Is  no  dispute  that  the  respondent 
organization  was  first  incorporated  under  the 
name  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  Inc..  in  New  York  State  In  Feb- 
ruary 1943.  A  number  of  respondent's  ex- 
ceptions are  directed  to  the  findings  of  the 
examiner  concerning  the  creation  of  respond- 
ent and  his  conclusion  that  respondent  was 
created  and  organized  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

Petitioner's  witness  Budenz  established 
without  contradiction  a  number  of  perti- 
nent facts  showing  Commimist  Party  plans 
and  activities  In  connection  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship. Before  setting  forth  our  findings  as  to 
respondent's  creation,  we  treat  with  respond- 
ent's contention  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
that  occurred  at  Communist  Party  meetings 
Is  "binding"  upon  respondent. 

Although  to  neither  its  exceptions  nor  its 
oral  argument  did  respondent  elaborate  on 
this,  we  discuss  this  problem  from  the  basic 
aspect  of  whether  such  evidence  may  be  con- 
sidered in  reaching  our  determination  herein 
with  respect  to  the  ultimate  issues  under  sec- 
tion 3(4)  of  the  act  and  with  respect  to  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  13(f)  of  the 
act.'« 

To  state  the  problem  seems  to  answer  it." 
The  act  Itself  makes  such  evidence  relevant. 
For  Instance,  the  Board  is  directed  to  section 
13(f)(1)  to  consider  the  relationship  to  a 
Communist-action  organization  (here  the 
Communist  Party)  of  individuals  who  are 
active  in  the  management  or  supervision  of  a 
respondent  organization.  And  In  section  13 
(f)(4)  the  Board  is  directed  to  consider  the 
extent  to  which  positions  taken  and  ad- 
vanced by  a  respondent  organization  on  mat- 
ters of  policy  do  not  deviate  from  those  of 
a  Communist-action  organization.  Further, 
official  action  taken  at  Communist  Party 
meetings,  or  other  proper  manifestation  of 
offlclal  party  action,  may  be  indicative  of 
the  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  party  to  cre- 
ate (or  dominate  and  control)  an  organiza- 
tion. When  such  evidence  is  combined,  as 
It  is  on  this  record,  with  instances  where 
party  members  were  given  specific  assign- 
ments in  the  respondent  organization 
which  they  performed,  and  instances 
where  party  members  in  the  respondent  or- 
ganization repMjrted  to  the  party  on  their  op- 
erations in  the  organization,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Inference  becomes  clear  and  if 
not  rebutted  by  substantial  evidence  is  pro- 
bative of  the  Issues  herein. 

The  nature  of  the  determinations  to  be 
made  under  the  statute  are  such  that  were 
we  to  hold  that  occurrences  at  Communist 
Party  meetings  could  not  be  given  their  natu- 
ral probative  effect,  it  might  well  effectively 
frustrate  the  application  of  the  statute  in 
cases  such  as  this. 

The  witness,  Budenz,  testified  as  to  occur- 
rences at  meetings  of  the  Communist  Party 
National  Board  or  "Polibiiro,"  which  conduct- 
ed the  business  of  the  party  constantly,  and 
of  the  larger  national  conunlttee,  which  met 
normally  about  four  times  a  year.  Budenz 
was  a  member  of  the  national  committee 
from  1936  to  about  1940  when  he  commenced 
functioning  as  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Worker  and,  although  not  thereafter 
publicly  known  as  a  member  of  the  national 
committee,  continued  to  serve  in  the  same 
capacity  and  attended  all  the  national  com- 


mittee meetings,  as  well  as  many  meetings 
of  the  Politburo."  While  Budenz  was  man- 
aging editor,  the  Politburo  supervisor  of  the 
Daily  Worker  was  William  Z.  Foster,  who  was 
followed  by  Eugene  Dennis  and  then,  from 
about  1942  on.  by  Jack  Stachel,  who  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  Budenz  left  the 
party."  The  Politburo  representative  scrup- 
ulously supervised  material  printed  in  the 
Dally  Worker  and  such  representative  or 
other  members  of  the  Politburo  gave  specific 
Instructions— "almost  daily  orders"— having 
to  do  with  what  was  printed  In  the  Dally 
Worker.    (Tr.  2098.) 

Budenz  was  present  and  participated  in  the 
meetings  about  which  he  testified  and  his 
testimony  Included  the  substance  of  reports 
made  at  these  meetings,  as  well  as  what  was 
decided.  This  testimony  was  credited  by  the 
examiner  and  we  find  that  there  Is  no  merit 
to  respondent's  contention  that  such  testi- 
mony was  not  competent."  That  testimony 
was  uncontradicted.  It  was  corroborated  by 
other  testimony. 

Among  the  facts  shown  by  Budenz  are  that 
the  predecessor  organizations.  Friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  American  Council  on 
Soviet  Relations  (supra),  were  frequently 
considered  and  discussed  at  Communist 
Party  Politburo  and  national  committee 
meetings  at  which  Budenz  learned  that  the 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  party  as  a  mass  organization  and 
that  the  American  Council  on  Soviet  Rela- 
tions was  considered  as  a  tentative  organiza- 
tion. Budenz  established  that  commencing 
around  1940  the  party  decided  to  form  a 
broader  organization. 

The  witness,  Lautner,  corroborated  this.  He 
showed  that  In  the  1930's  the  problems  of 
the  "predecessors"  of  respondent  were  on 
the  agenda  for  dlsctisslon  at  party  meetings; 
that  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  nar- 
row organzlatlon;  and,  that  In  the  early 
1940's  there  was  a  change  in  the  party's 
united  front  policy  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
requirements  were  for  a  broader  type  of  or- 
ganization In  the  field  of  Soviet  relations. 
Further  corroboration  was  given  by  the  wit- 
ness Denver  who  showed  that  Conununlst 
Party  Functionary  Clifford  Welch,  who  was 
also  an  official  of  the  American  Council  on 
Soviet  Relations,  informed  him  at  the  office 
of  the  American  council  that  the  organiza- 
tion would  In  all  probability  be  put  on  a  mass 
basis  that  would  entail  a  considerable  broad- 
ening of  its  scope  and  a  great  deal  more 
activity.** 


"Sections  3(4)  and  13(f)  are  quoted  In 
their  entirety  supra  pages  1  and  2,  footnotes 
3  and  4. 

"  Assxuntog,  of  course,  that  the  occurrences 
at  the  party  meetings  are  established  by 
otherwise  probative  evidence. 


'8  Budenz  was  managing  editor  of  the  Dally 
Worker  until  he  left  the  Communist  Party 
In  October  1945.  He  also  held  other  func- 
tionary positions  from  time  to  time  In  the 
party,  including  membership  for  brief  pe- 
riods In  the  National  Trade  Union  Commis- 
sion and  membership  on  other  commissions 
of  the  party. 

"Each  of  these  PoUtbiu-o  members,  who 
supervised  the  Dally  Worker,  were  among  the 
most  Important  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

*>  Similarly,  other  witnesses,  who  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  occurrences  at  party  meetings 
and  as  to  positions  takeh  by  the  party  or 
activities  carried  on.  testified  on  the  basis  of 
personal  knowledge  acquired  as  members  or 
functionaries  of  the  party.  Examples  of  this 
are  Fletcher's  assignment  by  the  party  to 
establish  chapters  of  respondent  in  the 
Northwest  and  Townsend's  assignment  as  a 
party  member  to  be  secretary  of  the  Los  An- 
geles chapter. 

n  At  that  time  Denver  was  first  Informed 
that  his  regular  party  assignment  was  to  con- 
centrate on  the  Amorican  Council  on  Soviet 
Relations  and  to  discontinue  other  party 
assignments. 


Certain  aspects  of  the  plans  and  arrange- 
ments made  at  the  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship meetings  attended  by  the  witness 
Budenz  are  significant.  The  name  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship  was 
decided  upon  for  the  broadened  mass  or- 
ganization. The  broadened  organization  was 
to  have  chapters  throughout  the  country 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Communist 
Party  district  organizers.  An  individual 
named  Corliss  Lamont  was  decided  upon  as 
chairman  of  the  broadened  organization, 
with  Edwin  S.  Smith  and  Theodore  Bayer  to 
be  officers.^  The  party  further  decided  that 
there  should  be  a  big  demonstration  in  New 
York  City  to  launch  the  broadened  organiza- 
tion, which  demonstration  would  take  the 
form  of  a  salute  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
then  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
Joseph  E.  Da  vies.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Moscow, 
should  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
demonstration. 

The  fact  is  that  each  of  the  foregoing  plans 
and  arrangements  decided  upon  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  materialized.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted that  a  "Congress  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship"  was  held  in  New  York  City  In 
November  1942,  which  culminated  with  a 
"Salute  to  Ovir  Rxisslan  Ally"  at  Madison 
Square  Garden;  that  Corliss  Lamont  was 
chairman  thereof  and  Joseph  E.  Da  vies  was 
honorary  chairman;  that  Corliss  Lamont  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship,  which  was  in- 
corporated a  few  months  following  the 
"Salute  to  Our  Russian  Ally,"  and  Edwin  S. 
Smith  and  Theodore  Bayer  were  on  the  first 
board  of  directors;  and,  that  various  chap- 
ters or  branches  of  the  national  council  were 
established  throughout  the  country. 

We  believe  that  the  facts  fotmd  above  as 
to  party  plans  and  arrangements,  when  cou- 
pled with  the  facts  as  to  what  actually  tran- 
spired, raise  a  reasonable  Inference  that 
respondent  came  Into  betog  as  the  result  of 
Communist  Party  plans  and  activities.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  entire  state  of  the  record 
on  the  issue  of  respondent's  creation,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  examtoer's  conclu- 
sion Is  made  clear  by  the  findings  now  made 
from  other  evidence  adduced  on  the  point. 
The  facts  of  record  concerning  Commu- 
nist Party  orders  and  activities  in  the  forma- 
tion of  chapters  of  respondent  furnish  im- 
portant additional  evidence  on  the  Issue.  In 
this  connection,  a  preliminary  matter  for 
consideration  Is  respondent's  contention  that 
the  "councils  existing  outside  of  New  York 
were  not  branches  of  the  national  council 
but  autonomous  affiliates  that  cooperated 
with  the  national  council."  (Resp.  Ex.  10, 
p.  6.) 

We  consider  first  the  "Draft  of  Revised  By- 
laws of  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship"  dated  October  1,  1946  (Resp.  Ex. 
110),  a  copy  of  which  was  put  In  evidence 
and  relied  on  by  the  respondent.  Article  VI 
thereof  provides  for  the  "afflUatlon"  of  those 
"who  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fxir- 
thertog  the  objects  of  the  national  councU 
and  for  the  purpose  of  promottog  and  assist- 
ing in  the  carrytog  out  of  Its  activities."  Un- 
der the  bylaws  the  national  council  renders 
to  affiliates  "such  direction  and  assistance  as 
may  be  advisable  and  practicable,"  including 


=  It  was  at  a  Politburo  meeting  in  1942 
that  a  report  was  presented  by  the  party 
offlclal  in  charge  of  cultural  work  recom- 
mendtog  Lamont,  Smith,  and  Bayer.  Ac- 
cording to  Budenz,  Bayer  was  present  at  this 
meeting.  As  set  forth  infra,  Bayer  has  been 
an  important  officer  of  respondent.  He  was 
present  at  counsel  table  during  the  hearings 
hereto  but  did  not  take  the  stand  to  refute 
Budenz.  The  Budenz  testimony  was  credit- 
ed by  the  examiner  and  is  accepted  by  the 
Board. 
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the  services  of  the  nation^,  office  and  Its  field 

f ,fT      Also    each  affiliate  Is  represented  In 

staff.     Also,   eacu  D,  than  one 

S^r°^--eTh^^  ^l  lolTo.  director. 
^XrrffiUrteTls.  he  devoted  exclu 
Biv^to  the  objectives  of  the  national  coin 

h  lb  raCnrcorcu'wnrdS^  ji^sS; 

?or  pav^enw  ?o  the  national  council  In  supl 
S,rt'^of'?ati?nal  programs.    Moreover  the  r^a 
Kal  council  Promulgates  rules  and  regula 
tiona  "Kovernlng  the  structure,  activities  anji 
S  matters  ^rtalnlng  to  affiliates  and  is - 
sueUl  directlors  relative  to  the  same  J  sue 
Slis  re^TaUons.  and  directives  are  blndlnfe 
upon  the  afllllates." 

ResDondenfs  exhibit  24,  a  report  of  the  d 
rec^^rtS  members  of  the  national  council 
rtlt^  l^rch  7    1945.  states:  "Local  councl  s 
2?   .Sn^lcan-Sovlet   Friendship    have    be^. 

established  and  are  now  func^rTnleneril 
cities  of  the  United  States.  •   •   •  In  general 
theS  councils  carry  on  activities  sUnlario 
those  of  the  national  council."     (Pp.  ^^ ^^^. 
iSr  Respondent's   exhibit   25.   the   annual 
report   of   the   director  to  members   of  tte 
SSncU    dated  April   10.   1946.  presents  *- 
Si"s  at  pages  2  and  6  which  Indicate  t^t 
?he  l^f  cSSiclls  are  established  under  th 
aegis  of  the  parent  body  and  that  they  repfle 
^nt  "the  field."  as  New  York  was  the  cen  er 
or   principal   office.     By   these   exhibits,   le- 
s^Sdenfs  minutes,   and   the   testimony  of 
pVtitioner-s      witnesses,      particularly      F  x^ 
Fletcher.  Townsend.  and  Glatis.   who  w(^re 
KlJe  in  chapters,  and  by  Dillon^  who  l^ad 
contacts    with    the    Chicago    chapter.    It    is 
established  that  the  affiliation  Is  more  thab  a 
fraternal  cooperation,  and  that  the  chapters 
are  branches  of  the  national  council.  i 

Petitioner's   witness   Townsend.   who   fas 
executive  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  co*n- 
cU    showed  that  it  was  in  dally  contact!  by 
mall,  telephone,  or  telegraph  with  the  na- 
tional council  in  New  York  City  and  tbat 
dally  letters,  which  amounted  to  a  serle^  oi 
instructions,  were  received  from  the  natldnal 
director.     A  percentage  of  the  money  tol- 
lected  by  the  Loe  Angeles  council  was  Aib- 
mltted  to  the  national  council  as  were  Jar- 
bon  copies  of  aU  correspondence  and  puqiic- 
itv  as  well  as  reports  summarizing  its  wprk. 
The  witness  stated  the  relationship  bet^*een 
the  Los  Angeles   council  and  the   natlfcnai 
council  to  be  that  Los  Angeles  was  a  branch 
of  the  national. 

Petitioner's  witness  DUlon  contacted!  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Chicago  council  at 
the  council  offices  on  a  number  of  occa4i°ns 
in  1952  and  1953.  She  was  Informed  by  tnis 
executive  officer  that  John  Kingsbury,  chair- 
man cf  the  national  council,  was  "the  clialJ- 
man  of  our  organization"*  (tr.  1301).  The 
m'nutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Chicago  council  in  Septenber 
1945   include  Theodore  Bayer  among  those 
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1940    mciuae    luc^juuic   i^»j>.- o       - 

present  and   reflect  the  acceptance  bj    the 


-This  provision  of  the  bylaws  appears 
contrary  to  the  statement  made  by  resrond- 
ent's  counsel  at  oral  argument  to  the  jffect 
that  members  of  the  aflttllates  had  no  ^ 
m  the  control  or  policies  of  the  nalional 
council— no  "participation."    (Tr.  5301., 

:« The  early  bylaws  of  the  national  cc  uncll 
specifically  stated  that  affiliated  councils 
would  be  "autonomous"  but  this  was  elimi- 
nated under  the  1946  revision  In  which  ^-'■i- 
ous  controls  were  set  up  over  the 
councUs  by  the  national  headquarters. 

"Dtirlng  these  visits  to  the  offices  ^i  the 
Ch'cago  council,  the  witness  saw  corre^nd- 
ence  on  the  desk  of  the  executive  officer 
with  the  return  address  of  the  national  icoun- 
cll  and  on  several  occasions  the  executive 
officer  mentioned  that  he  had  Just  seenlRich- 
ard  Morford  (the  executive  director  W  thi 
national  council). 


Chicago  council  of  a  proposal  ^^f  ^.f*JJ! 

w,  Tiiinou  and  adjacent  States  with  the  em 
^  lii^nt  of  a  regional  director  whose  salary 

was  chairman  of  the  Chicago  coun 

until  late  1945.  stated  that  Chicago  jvor 

hand  in  glove"  with  the  ^^  J^^^^^^g"  ^^  a 
that   for  all   Intents  and  purposes  it  was 
branch  of  the  national  council. 

Fletcher  onetime  chairman  of  the  Seattle 
chapter  is?lfled  that  funds  received  by  the 
seaUle  chTpter  were  sent  to  the  national  of- 
fice and  that  the  policies  of  the  Seattle  chap- 
ter were  primarily  directed  from  the  head- 
nuarters  office  of  the  national  council  In  New 
^oS  GlTtls.  who  was  a  member  of^  the 
pxpcutlve  committee  of  the  Massacnuaei,« 
council  stated  that  It  was  considered  a 
branch  of  the  national  council. 

Respondent's  witness  Burgess,  a  sponsor  of 
fbV  ChlcaKO  council  and  also  a  sponsor  of 
S:  n?tS  co°uncll.  testified  that  he^^J  - 
knowledee  of  the  relationship  of  the  Chicago 
cou°rcS^to°the  national  council  and  neve 
attended  any  business  meetings  of  the  om 
Sgo  cSincll.     Respondent's  witness  Mellsh 
^ated  on  cross-examination  that  the  affll- 
S?es    were    "autonomous."      Otherwise,    re- 
L^nde^T  presented  no  testimony  of  any  of 
?te  readers  as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
stiSeTaffillates  and  the  national  counclL 
we    find    that    the    affiliated    councils    are 
Sanch^  or  chapters  of  respondent^  and  con- 
stltute  an  Integral  part  of  respondent." 

With  respect  to  the  formation  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  chapters,  the  witness  Budenz 
showed  that  subsequent  to  the  party  decision 
thaTlocar  chapters  of  the  projected  national 
cSunJn  would  be  set  up  throughout  the 
country  (supra,  p.  13).  there  were  p^J 
Politburo  meetings  to  discuss  the  d^lB 
Ld  that  after  respondent  had  been  Incor 

porated.  reports  were  ^"^^^^  *L  P°"chS- 
meetlngs  on  the  progress  In  setting  ^P  chap 
Srs  specific  l^tances  given  Included  a 
rSeetlng  at  which  Morris  Chllds.  Party  or- 
SnlSer  for  the  nilnols  district,  was  orderwi 
to  si?  up  a  chapter  in  his  district  and  re- 
'porJed  that  he  had  already  considered  t^e 
ir,Qttpr  ftnd  was  going  to  put  WUllam  cara 
m  "harge"  Ve  record  Establishes  that 
Card  a  party  member.  In  fact  became  the 
exwut?ve  dlr^tor  of  the  Chicago  chapter. 

Another    specific    Instance    given    was    a 

PoUtburo  meeting  at  which  it  waa  reported 

thnt  a  Chapter  had  been  established  In  Pltts- 

wgh  ^d  Another  In  Seattle  where  It  was 

?tufher Reported   that   Jess   Fletcher    was    a 

SSr"n  ircreation.     Jess  Fletcher  apPeared 

as  a  v,1tness  for  petitioner  and  showed  that 

he  was  instrumental  In  setting  up  the  Seattle 

chaXr     as   well    as   other    chapters    In    the 

Nor?h^est  pursuant  to  orders  from  the  party. 

^TeS    then  a  secret  party  member^  was 

selS  and  assigned  by  the  national  head- 

quSSs  of  the  party  to  be  temporary  chair- 


man of  the  Seattle  chapter  and  while  occupy- 
Srthat  position,   frequently    received    In- 
JSictlons  from  the  party  regarding  thech*P- 
t^  including  that  the  Communist  character 
of  ;ie  organization  was  to  be  >^ept  conce^d^ 
Petitioner's  witness  Townsend  showed  that 
in  about  May    1943.  shorUy   after   she  had 
joined  the  Communist  Party,  she  had  a  tele- 
nhone  call  from  the  organUatlon  secretary 
Sfthe  Hollywood  section  of  the  party    who 
Sid  her  that  a  branch  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  American-Soviet  Friendship  was  to  be 
?ormed  at  Los  Angeles,  that  a  director  wm 
being  sent  from  New  York  to  head  It.  and 
2a^  Townsend  had  been  selected  to  be  the 
executive  secretary.     The  witness  at  first  de- 
cSthe  position  but  subsequently  accepted 
upon  the  insistence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
HoUvwood  section  of  the  party. 
° SSSial  findings  pertinent  to  the  crea- 
tlon  of  respondent's  chapters  are  made  In  the 
foUowlng  Action   of   this  report   under   the 
SadTng    "The    Management    Direction     or 
SupervLlon  of  Respondent."  and  have  been 
?Sin  into  consideration  on  the  Issue  of  re- 
spondent's  creation. 

in  addition  to  the  Inference  raised  from 
the  fact  that  respondent  at  Ite  Inception  con 
formed  with  the  plans  and  arrangement 
previously  made  by  the  Communist  Paxty 
and  to  the  party  activities  in  connection  w^th 
the  formation  of  chapters  of  respondent,  both 
2  he°™ofore  found,  other  evidence  of  r«.ord 
pertinent  to  the  creation  of  respondent  is 
furnished  by  the  following  facts. 

According  to  a  publication  of  respondent 
enUtle?    vSears^of   the   National    CouncU 
of    American-soviet    Friendship      ( Pet     Ex. 
94)     members  of   the  American   Council  on 
Sovie?^  Relations  took  the  initiative  for  the 
coneress  which  preceded  the  formal  Incor- 
portion     of     reVndent."     AS     Previously 
found,   the   American  council   was   a  party- 
controlled     organization^   ^^^^tv^^inc-' 
established  on  the  record  as  a  Party  func- 
tlonarv  was  also  a  functionary  of  the  Amerl- 
can^JuncU  and  wa.  chairman  of  the  con- 
gress.     on   this   record   he    appears   to   have 
been   the   most   active    person    actually   In- 
volved in  respondent's  formation.    Respond- 
ent's witness  Mellsh  could  name  only  Lamojt 
when  asked  by  the  Examiner  for  the  spec  flc 
mdWl^als    involved    In    discussions    which 
he  Stifled  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  c«i- 
^ess  relative  to  a  permanent  organ^^^Ji^ 
Mellsh  also  testified  that  upon  heing  Invited 
To  be  an  Incorporator  of  the  organization  he 
attended  a  number  of  meetings  at  Lamont  s 
house.     Respondents      witness      Pope      was 
ask^  by  CoVllss  Lamont  to  be  a  sponsor  and 
to  appear  and  speak  at  the  congress. 

It  was  not  disputed  that  the  director  of 
the  congress  was  one  Alice  Barrows,  who  be- 
came e^cutive  secretary  of  respondent 
Barrows  was  shown  on  the  record  as  a  func- 


varl- 
local 


«  As  =et  forth  in  more  detail  Infra.  "Theo- 
dore^ayer  was  a  director  and  Important  per- 
son In  the  national  council. 

^  Respondent's  answer  stated  that  at  the 
present  time  no  other  organization  is  ^or^ 
many  affiliated  with  It  nor  Is  »t  affiliated  with 
Tnv  other  organization.  On  the  other  hand, 
tSe  reSrd  esfabllshed  that  the  Chicago  chap- 
ter Is  still  actively  In  existence  and.  In  addi- 
tion that  In  1953  It  least,  there  were  branches 
in  Detroit.  Boston,  and  other  places 

ils  found  infra.  Card  was  instrumental 
in  petitioner's  witness  F°\ J'tJ^^p^.^.f.iJS! 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  branch.  Petition 
e?rwTness  Latimer  attended  a  mass  meet- 
Vnl  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  Chi- 
cago chapter  af?er  having  been  told  to  at- 
te?5  by  one  of  his  superiors  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 


*  The  complete  sentence  In  tWs  publlcatl^ 
of  re^ondent  having  to  do  with  the  congr^ 
reads  "The  Initiative  for  this  congress  was 
taien  by  members  of  the  American  Council 
on  soviet  Relations,  who  were  Joined  In  caU- 
Sng  for   It  by  a  much  wider   group.       Re 

pondent  contends  that  the  sentence  shouW 
be  read  as  though  the  word  some  w^  in 
serted  before  members,  i.e..  that  the  sense  oi 
the  sentence  is  that  the  congress  was  not 
Sued  by  the  American  Council  but  only  by 
Tome  members  of  It  who  were  Joined  by 
other  outside  persons  In  making  the  cai^ 
we   beU^ve    that   the    proper   interpretation 

^\hat  the  congress  was  i-f^^ted  ^^..'SX- 
bers  of  the  American  Council  on  Soviet  wem 

^^rM^sh^lso  name  an  individual  who  he 

believed  was  from  the  DePt^'hU  testtoSy 
culture  in  connection  with  ^^^  testtoony 
concerning  "personal  conversations  wh^'^ 
led  to  his  taking  an  Interest  ^h  the  org»^ 
nlzatlon.  but  the  testimony  is  not  clear  re 
gardlng  that  individual. 


tlonary  of  the  Communist  Party.  In  the  light 
of  the  evidentiary  facta  heretofore  found.  It 
Is  pertinent  to  consider  as  corroborative  evi- 
dence concerning  the  creation  of  respondent 
that  the  witness  Fletcher  described  respond- 
ent as  "a  revival  In  a  new  form  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Soviet  Union"  (tr.  138^1390);  the 
witness  Horvath  described  it  as  "one  of  the 
Communist  Party's  mass  organizations"  (tr. 
1644) ;  and  that  the  witness  Budenz  described 
It  as  a  "continuing  process"  of  organizations 
known  by  other  names  of  which  respondent 
was  the  successor  (Tr.  2331) .» 

Respondent  presented  no  substantial  evi- 
dence to  overcome  the  showing  presented  by 
petitioner  as  to  its  creation  and  organization. 
We  have  previously  set  forth  what  amounts 
to  very  meager  testimony  by  Its  vrttness 
Mellsh  concerning  his  Information  on  the 
Incorporation  of  respondent.  Otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  creation,  Mellsh  testified  on 
direct  examination  that  he  attended  portions 
of  the  congress  pursuant  to  an  Invitation  or 
"call"  which  he  received  In  the  mall,  but 
that  he  had  no  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ments prior  to  the  opening  of  the  congress. 
On  cross-examination  he  testified  that  he 
does  not  believe  he  took  part  in  the  program 
of  the  congress,  that  he  was  merely  a  specta- 
tor, and  that  he  does  not  know  who  Issued 
the  "call."  Kingsbury  testified  on  this  Issue 
merely  that  he  attended  some  of  the  sessions 
of  the  congress  but  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  calling  of  It.  Pope  participated  in  the 
congress  and  was  listed  on  the  program  as 
a  sponsor.  His  only  other  testimony  In  that 
respect  was  the  previously  set  forth  state- 
ment that  he  was  asked  to  be  a  sponsor  and 
to  appear  and  speak  at  the  congress  by  Cor- 
liss Lamont. 

A  copy  of  the  "call"  to  the  congress  was 
put  In  evidence  by  respondent  but  does  not 
show  the  specific  originators.  It  contains  a 
number  of  individuals  listed  as  patrons  and 
contains  a  message  by  Joseph  E.  Davles  as 
honorary  chairman  praising  the  part  played 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  then  World  War 
In  which  Davles  characterized  the  congress 
as  the  form  for  expressing  tribute  to  the 
struggle   of   the  Soviet   people   against  the 

invader. 

Respondent  argued  to  the  effect  that  Jo- 
seph Davles  had  a  part  in  the  calling  of  the 
conference,  relying  upon  a  statement  In  the 
"call"  that  Davles,  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  gave  a  reception  in  his  home 
In  honor  of  two  Soviet  officials  at  which  re- 
ception he  annovmced  that  a  congress  dem- 
onstrating American-Soviet  friendship  was 
to  be  held  In  the  near  future.  Davles  ap- 
peared as  a  rebuttal  witness  for  petitioner 
and  testified  that  the  reception  was  not  held 
to  urge  anyone  Into  the  "organization  of 
Soviet  Union  friendship"  (tr.  5074)  nor  did 
the  reception  have  the  primary  purpose  to 
attract  support  for  the  Congress.  He  testified 
that  the  statements  In  the  "call"  to  the  Con- 
gress were  not  a  fair  statement  of  his  ac- 
tivities, that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it, 
and  that  there  was  material  In  It  with  which 
he  would  disagree.  Further,  on  cross-exami- 
nation he  stated  that  he  did  not  approve 
"what  might  be  In  the  background  that  I 
didn't    know    anything    about"    (tr.    5102). 


At  the  hearing  It  was  stipulated  between 
counsel  that  a  reception  was,  In  fact,  held 
at  the  home  of  former  Ambassador  Davles  In 
September  1942  at  which  an  announcement 
was  made  of  a  forthcoming  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship  to  t>e  held  in  New 
York  in  November  1942.  but  no  issue  woxUd 
be  made  by  either  party  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Davles 
personally.  It  was  further  stipulated  that 
m  July  of  1943  Mr.  Davles  agreed  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  the  National  CouncU  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship.  We  find  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  that  the  connection  of  Davles  with 
respondent  was  motivated  by  his  efforts  to 
propitiate  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Interest 
of  the  war  effort;  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  organization  or  creation  of 
respondent. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  and  of  per- 
tinent findings  hereinafter  made,  partlcvilarly 
those  concerning  Communist  Party  members 
placed  by  the  party  In  leadership  and  other 
positions  In  respondent.  It  Is  concluded  that 
respondent  was  created  by  the  Communist 
Party. 


^  We  have  considered  respondent's  conten- 
tion that  these  statements  were  "concluson 
allegations"  of  witnesses  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  respondent.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  the  witness  Fletcher  helped  es- 
tablish chapters  of  respondent  In  the  North- 
west and  was  chairman  of  the  Seattle  chap- 
ter from  1943  to  1946,  and  that  the  witness 
Horvath,  although  not  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional council,  supported  Its  activities  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  We  have 
set  forth  supra  the  basis  of  Budenz'  knowl- 
edge. Accordingly,  although  these  state- 
ments might  not  be  determinative  standing 
alone,  they  are  entitled  to  consideration  as 
corroborative  evidence. 


The  management,  direction,  and  supervision 
of  respondent 
Throughout  respondent's  existence  Its  In- 
ternal organizational  structure  has  inclvided 
a  board  of  directors  and  various  national  offi- 
cers, who  were  also  members  of  the  board. 
There  was  no  dispute  as  to  who  are,  or  from 
time  to  time  have  been,  directors  and  na- 
tional officers  of  respondent. 

The  examiner  found  that  to  a  significant 
and  controlling  extent  the  directors  and  of- 
ficers were  shown  to  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Including  most  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  or  have  been  particularly 
Important  and  Influential  In  respondent. 
Respondent  contended  that  the  evidence  of 
party  memberships  was  not  competent  and 
the  findings  were  not  supported  by  the 
record;  that  the  findings  of  party  member- 
ships were  not  contemporaneous  with  the 
activities  of  the  particular  Individuals  in  re- 
spondent; and,  that  mere  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party  is  not  sufficient  to  eatlsfy 
the  "requirements"  of  section  13(f)(1)  of 
the  statute  that  such  persons  be  active  in 
the  management,  direction,  or  supervision  of, 
or  as  representatives  of,  a  Communist-action 
organization. 

We  consider  first  the  national  officers  of 
respondent  for  the  most  recent  period  of 
record.  For  the  years  1951,  1962.  and  1963. 
such  officers  have  been:  John  Kingsbury, 
chairman;  Richard  Morford.  executive  di- 
rector; Henry  Pratt  FalrchUd,  national  sec- 
retary; and,  Theodore  Bayer,  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative secretary. 

Of  these  national  officers,  Bayer  has  been 
continuously  influential  in  respondent,  as 
well  as  in  the  Communist  Party-controlled 
predecessor  organizations  of  respondent 
whether  holding  office  therein  or  not.  Sig- 
nificantly, he  was  shown  without  contradic- 
tion to  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Communist  Party  Politburo  in  1942  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  broaden  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Soviet  Relations  into  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship (respondent).  Mutually  corroborative 
evidence  presented  by  petitioner's  witnesses 
Budenz  and  Lautner  established  that  since 
the  incorporation  of  respondent.  Bayer  has 
been  liaison  officer,  at  party  Instance,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Communist  Party.  He  was 
shown  to  have  been  managing  editor  of 
Soviet  Rxissla  Today  (succeeded  in  the  early 
1950's  by  New  World  Review)  in  1936,  to 
have  occupied  a  position  with  the  publica- 
tion in  the  late  1940'8,  and  to  have  written 
articles  published  therein  In  1950  and  1952." 


Petitioner's  witness  Clontz,  while  present  on 
assignment  by  the  Communist  Party  at  an 
important    affair    given    by    respondent    In 
1951.  was  told  by  the  national  secretary.  Pair- 
child,  that  Bayer's  word  was  law  In  respond- 
ent.    Petitioner's  witnesses  Komfeder,  Den- 
ver.   Lautner,     Budenz,     and    Clonts     gave 
evidence    showing    Theodore    Bayer    as    an 
Important  member  of  the  Commimlst  Party, 
and  we  so  find.     Bayer  was  present  at  the 
counsel  table  throughout  the  hearing  herein 
but  did  not  take  the  witness  stand  to  deny 
or  contradict  the  evidence  concerning  him. 
Richard  Morford.  the  executive  director, 
has  held  that  position  since  1946  and  has 
been  In  charge  of  respwndent's  day-to-day 
activities."    He  Is  quite  active  as  a  speaker 
and  writer  on  behalf  of  respondent  and  acts 
as  treasurer,  in  addition  to  functioning  as 
executive    director.     Budenz    gave    evidence 
showing  Morford  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  1943  or  1944,  and 
Clontz  was  told  by  a  party  functionary  In 
1951  that  he  need  not  worry  about  the  party 
loyalty  of  Morford.    He  was  present  at  the 
counsel  table  during  the  hearing  but,  like 
Bayer,  did  not  take  the  witness  stand.     We 
find  that  Morford  is  a  member  of  the  (Com- 
munist Party. 

Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  has  been  a  director 
of  respondent  since  1944  and  national  secre- 
tary since  1946.  He  acted  as  chairman  dxir- 
Ing  the  periods  in  1960  and  1961  when 
Kingsbury  was  out  of  the  country.  The 
evidence  presented  by  Budenz  and  Clontz 
established  Fairchild  as  an  active  f\inc- 
tlonary  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  no  evi- 
dence was  presented  by  respondent  In  con- 
tradlctlon.»«  He  has  been  active  as  a  speaker 
and  In  presiding  or  moderating  at  affairs 
given  by  respondent. 

John  Kingsbury,  the  national  chairman  of 
respondent,  was  at  one  time  titular  head  of 
the  Communist  Party-controlled  American 
Council  on  Soviet  Relations.  The  other 
officers  he  recalled  therein  were  Thomas  L. 
Harris.  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Corliss  Lamont, 
and  George  Marshall,  all  of  whom  became 
officials  In  respondent.  All  but  Harris  were 
shown  to  be  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Kingsbury  became  chairman  of  re- 
spondent at  the  request  of  Mary  Van  Kleeck 
(a  party  member) .  He  has  little  to  do  with 
the  actual  work  or  dally  activities  of  re- 
spondent. His  principal  activities  in  re- 
spondent have  been  speaking  and  writing  in 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
Testimony  given  by  Budenz  tended  to  show 
that  Kingsbury  Is  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Kingsbury  testified  that  he  Is 
not  and  has  not  been  a  party  member.  It 
Is  of  little  moment  whether  he  is  an  actual, 
formal  member  of  the  party  insofar  as  the 
issues  here  involved  are  concerned  since 
Kingsbury's  partisanship  in  relation  to  com- 
munism and  his  activities  in  concert  with 


"Soviet  Russia  Today  commenced  as  the 
official  organ  of  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
See  supra,  p.  7.  It  and  its  successor  (New 
World  Review)  have  a  continuous  record  of 


over  22  years  of  uninterrupted  publication 
and  admittedly  have  operated  in  respondent's 
interest  and  are  used  as  educational  media  by 
respondent.  The  publications  have  received 
recognition  by  the  Communist  Party  official 
organ,  the  Dally  Worker. 

"Respondent's  witness  Spofford,  consid- 
ered in  more  detail  infra,  testified  that  he 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Mellsh  regard- 
ing the  poet  of  executive  director  and  sug- 
gested Morford.  Cross  examination  brought 
out  that  the  vacancy  was  also  discussed  by 
Spofford  with  Corliss  Lamont.  the  party 
functionary  who  was  quite  active  in  the  cre- 
ation of  respondent  and  an  important  official 
of  respondent  until  1950. 

»•  Although  Fairchild  is  also  a  current  of- 
ficer of  respondent,  he  did  not  appear  to  tes- 
tify and  there  was  no  showing  he  was  not 
avaUable.  Kingsbury.  In  effect  a  figurehead, 
was  the  only  current  officer  presented  as  a 
witness  by  respondent. 
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party  members  and  functionaries  as  showja 
^Ze  record.  Including  his  own  testUnoy 
^d  that  of  Budenz.  are  e'^^^'^l^'^f^if  *,^ 
with  party  domination  and  control  of  r*- 
TiSndLt  and  the  primary  o^^f^^^^T 
s^ndent  to  aid  and  support  the  P"ty_  ! 
In   addition   to  the   four   national  offlcefs 

covered   above,   who   were   °i«™f«",^°'    ^ 
board,  and  the  board  of  directors  ^f  /^e  mc*t 
recent  year  of   record.  1953.   consisted  of  J5 
other  individuals.  12  of  whom  were  shown  ^y 
^^contradicted  evidence  to  t>e^^«^»^"^^£' 
the  communist  Party;  and  another,  responti- 
enfs  witness  MelUh,  like  Kingsbury,  is  clos^y 
allied  With  party  activities.     Pour  of  th,ise 
identified  as  party  members  have  been  bn 
respondent's    board    of    directors    since    Re- 
spondent was  incorporated  In  1943  or  shortly 
thereafter.     These  are  B.  Z.  Goldberg  George 
Marshall.  Joseph  Selly.  and  Jessica  Smlthi 

Goldberg  waa  shown  to  be  a  trusted  "tld 
timer"  in  the  Communist  Party.     Marshall, 
in  addition  to  membership  In  the  party,  '♦as 
shown  to  have  been  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Soviet  Relations  and.  later, 
at  one  time,  treasurer  of  respondent.     Sfii> 
was    shown   to   have   been   an   active    pafrty 
member  who  was  given  special  assignments 
by   the  party   from   time   to  time.     Jes41ca 
Smith  was  also  shown  to  be  longtime  mem- 
ber and  functionary  In  the  party,  as  well  as 
m  the  party-controlled  Friends  of  the  Sofrlet 
Union      She  has  been  continuously  the  Edi- 
tor of  Soviet  Russia  Today  and  its  succe^or 
New  World   Review   for  years."     Her  iriany 
writings  and  speeches  on  behalf  of  respdnd- 
ent  and  Its  activities,  as  well  as  participation 
in  Its  important  affairs,  clearly  indicate |  her 
Important  function  In  respondent.  ! 

With  regard  to  Mellsh,  previously  ref*red 
to  as  close  to  the  party,  he  has  been  a  direc- 
tor continuously  since  the  incorporatlob  of 
respondent   and   was   chairman   In    19'       _ 
The    testimony    of    Budenz    and   of   Mulish, 
himself,  shows  a  continuing,  cooperative  re- 
lationship with  party  activities  on  the  pafrt  of 
Mellsh  and  at  least  some  predisposltloi*  to- 
ward communism."    Based  upon  the  Bujdenz 
testimony  and  upon  the  entire  testlmo^iy  of 
Mellsh.  we  conclude  that  the  relatlonshttp  of 
Mellsh  with  respondent  In  no  way  mitigates 
against  and.  In  fact,  is  and  has  been  {com- 
patible with   Communist  Party  dominition 
of  respondent  and  primary  operation  hy  the 
latter  to  aid  and  support  the  party. 

The  testimony  of  Mellsh  was  length]  r  and 
Is  such  that  It  must  be  read  In  its  entirety 
to  get  the  full  effect;  this  having  been  done, 
the  conclusion  we  reach  on  Mellsh  is  Ines- 
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canable      (See  also  Resp.  Ex.  9.)  «     In  this 
roSn«:tlon  we   concur  with  the  examiners 
aSsesSSent  rMellsh's  manner  of  testifying 
rJSon  to  his  rellablUty  (Rec.  Dec    p.  22 
n    2^1 )    and  we  find  that  the  declination 
i    thtlximlner  to  credit  Mellsh's  testimony 
?n  explanation  or  denial  of  connection  with 
oartv  activities  was  Justified  (Id) . 
^V  testimony  of   «8^ndenfs  witnesses 
KinBsbury    Mellsh,  and  Spofford  to  the  ef- 
fect t^  no  one  on  respondent's  board  of 
directors  was  known  by  them  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  communist  Party  Is  hardly  credl- 
me   when   the   entire   testimony   of   each   of 
thesrwltnesses  Is  considered.    In  any  event 
tSe  evTdence  is  convincing  that  Communist 
party  members  constitute  not  only  a  slgnlfl- 
ca"t   majority  of   respondent's   gejef  J^^-. 
tlonal  leadership,  but  also  that,  of  the  pres 
ent   leadership,   those   who   axe   members   of 
the  Communist  Party  are  the  most  active 

""wftS^now  to  the  chapters  of  respond- 
ent.    The  record  is  not  complete  as  to  th« 
leadership  thereof.     What  evidence  there  is, 
howeve?  indicates   further   the   domin^ce 
and  importance  of  Communist  Party  mem- 
Lrs  in  the  direction,  supervision,  and  con- 
trol  of   respondent.     John  Rossen.   the   ex- 
lcutl?e  director  of  the  Chicago  chap^r  ^ 
least  as  late  as  1953),  appears  to  be  the  to 
portant   officer   there.     He   was   shown   aUo 
to   be   an   Important   member   of    the   Com- 
mun!st  Party  with  activities  which  Included 
membership  on  the  Communist  Party  City  of 
St  Louis  Central  Committee,  membership  on 
?he  Missouri  State  board  of  the  party,  and 
S^trorganlzer  In  southern  Illinois.    In  1941 
E^d  1947  he  ran  for  State  elective  offices  on 
Se  communist  Party  ticket.     WlUlam  Card 
shown   to   have  been   a  party   member    was 
executive  director  and  otherwise  active  In  the 
Chlcigo   chapter   In    1944   and    1945,   to   the 


»  Kingsbury  has  made  three  visits  lio  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  last  two  in  1950  and  1951. 
and  in  1951  he  also  visited  Red  ChinA.     He 
received  receptions  in  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China.     Kingsbury  admitted   that 
if  he  knew  there  were  Communists  en  the 
staff  of  respondents,  he  would  not  havf  them 
removed.     His  testimony  as  a  whole  Inc  icated 
a  disingenuous  manner  of  testifying  i  sgard- 
mg     the     Communist    Party.     See    a?p.    A 
regarding  his  activities. 
»  See  footnote  32. 

*•  Mellsh  appeared  as  a  witness  for  r^pond- 
ent  and  testified  that  he  Is  not  and^as  not 
been  a  party  member.     There  is  no  i4erit  to 
respondent's  contention  that  Budenaf  testi- 
mony was  not  credited  by  the  examiner  in 
some  respects,  and.  In  addition,  was  |:ontra- 
dlcted  "by  a  great  many  witnesses"'  of  re- 
spondent and.  therefore,  should  not  ^  cred- 
ited in  any  respect.     This  report  discusses, 
where  warranted,  conflicts  In  testtopny  In- 
cluding that  of  Budenz.    While  portions  of 
Budenz"  testtoony  were  discarded  And  not 
reduced  to  findings,  this  Ls  not  to  say  Budenz 
was  discredited  as  a  witness.     It  Is  oommon 
to  make  findings  on  some  or  most  Of  what 
a  witness  says  but  not  necessarily  all^     (Pan- 
dolfo  V.  Acheaon,  202  F.  2d  38  (C-A.  2,  1953) .) 


>»  It  was  while  chairman  of  respondent  that 
Mellsh  wL  also  on  the  board  and  currlcumm 
committee  of  the  Jefferson  School  of  Social 
sSe      (See  app.  B.)     This  school  avow- 
ry    partlsanly     teaches     Marxlsm-Lenln- 
tSa    le     communism.     It  Is  noted  that  In 
Tne  19^5  this  board  ordered  the  Jefferson 
School  to  register  as  a  Communist-front  or- 
ISStlon'  Wish  admitted  that  jhen  he 
went    on    the    board,    he    was    told  by  the 
l^S^rs  director  that  Communists,  as  well  as 
^n-Communlsts.  served  thereon.     He  Indl- 
cated  he  had  no  Interest  In  pursuing  the 
matter  and  there  is  no  Indication  that  he 
Tel^ed  ms  relationship  due  to  disagreement 

wllh  the  school's  policies,  fu"«;t'°"^'  °^  °S"- 
erwlse.  To  Illustrate  but  a  few  other  In- 
stTnces  of  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
S?ron  the  part  of  Mellsh.  he  has  written 
Kles  for  the  party's  official  organ  (the 
Dallv  Worker)  and  has  expressed  to  ^ 
WO  ker  that  he  thought  It  was  doing  a  gcx^ 
job;  he  wrote  two  book  reviews  In  a  fnendly 
fashion"  on  a  pro-Communist  bo^J  ^y  ^'^J 
Browder  when  Browder  was  the  leader  of  ^e 
Communist  Party  (then  called  the  Com 
mu^t  political  Issoclatlon);  he  frequently 
is  active  in  enterprises  engaged  in  by  the 
party  a^d  Its  functionaries;  he  does  not  be- 
fleve  that  the  party  advocates  force  and 
violence  to  achieve  Its  political  a tos( he 
stated  this  was  based  on  what  he  rea^  In 
newspapers  but  could  name  only  the  Dally 
worker  which  reflected  that  position)  It  Is 
his  view  from  association  with  P^^y  ^*": 
bers  that  it  Is  the  party's  purpose  to  bring 
about  change  In  our  Government  by  con- 
stitutional means;  that.  If  heavy  emphasis 
is  DlaSd  upon  "economic  Interpretation  of 
iemStlc  principles."  Communists  are  "pro- 
democratiC'  (tx.  3276);  notwithstanding  his 
SnvXnce  with  world  affairs  he  stated^ 
mablUty  to  answer  whether  he  considered 
Se  Govermnent  of  the  Soviet  Un^°  ^..^J 
totalitarian  in  nature;  and.  In  terms  of  an 
SSn^n  of  democracy  on  the  basis  of  the 
^ater  participation  of  labor."  he  wo^d 
describe  the  Communist  KO^f/^'^*?  °|  f  * 
world  today  as  "progresBlve."     (Tr.  3285.) 


knowledge  of  petitioner's  w*t^««f./°".,_.^ 
found  supra,  the  Communist  Party  district 
organizer  for  the  Illinois  district  reported  to 
the^rtv  PoUtburo  that  he  had  selected 
Ca'rdCJe  In  charge  of  setting  up  a  chapter 
of  the  national  councU  In  Chicago.  Card 
was  instrumental  In  getting  Pox  o  b«:ome 
chairman  of  the  chapter  1^  J^**"  *  .^f"„" 
Coyle.  the  treasurer  of  the  chapter  whUe  Fox 
w^  chairman,  was  shown  to  have  been  a 
party  member.  „„,*« 

Petitioner's    witness    Townsend.    a    party 
member     upon    orders    of    the    Communist 
?arTy  bec^e  secretary  in  1943  of  toe  then 
newly  formed  chapter  of  respondent  in  I^ 
iSes  calif .    She  reported  regularly  to  the 
pXloncernlng  the  activities  of  the  chap- 
fer  and  established  that  ^^e  chapter  activi- 
ties were  directed  by  the  party.     Petitioner  s 
S^nli  Fletcher,  a'  party  functionary,  was 
Ssigned  by  the  party  to  be  chairman  of  re- 
spondent's  Seattle    chapter   and   held    that 
posmon  from   1943  to   1946.     He  frequently 
?^elved  instructions  concerning  respondent 
f^m  the  party.     He  showed  that  the  Com- 
munist party  district  organization  controlled 
The  chapter,  staffed  it,  and  handled  its  fl- 
Sinces  ^Peiitioner's  witness  Glatls,  a  party 
member    was   on   the   executive   committee 
S^spondent's  chapter  In  Massachusetts  In 
1949-50      He   showed  that  all  of  the  chap- 
ter executive  committee  °^e°^ber8  were  mem- 
bers  of  the  party.     One  of  these.  Dirk  Strulck. 
was  also  on  respondent's  national  board  of 
directors  In  1953. 

Reverting  to  the  board  of  dh-ectors  of  re- 
spondent, including  those  serving  ^officers 
the  recommended  decision  contained  a  tab 
ulatlon  complied  by  the  examiner  showing 
the  number  of  directors  for  each  year  since 
respJ^nt's  Incorporation  In  1943  through 
1953,   and   the    number  of  those   shown  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Communist  Party.     We 
have   made   an   Independent   review   of   the 
record  and  are  except  as  noted  in  agreement 
with  the  figures  compiled  by  the  examiner/ 
The  total  number  of  the  board  has  v^led 
between  25   and  36,  of   which  the  number 
Sown  to  have  belonged  ^  the  Co^unlst 
Party  ranged  from  15  to  20.     In  1947,  16  of 
the  36  directors  were  shown  to  have  been 
communist  Party  members.    Ppr  ^^^J  °J>f  ® 
other  years,  one-half  or  more  of  the  dh-ectors 
were  shown  to  have  been  Communist  Party 
members.     Those  Individuals  who  were  Iden- 
tified as  party  members  and  the  Perlods  of 
their  activity  as  directors  of  respondent  are 
set  forth  in  appendix  B.  f^^^bed  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof,  together  with  the  names 
of  petitioner's  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
establishing  the  party  affiliation. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  continuous 
predominance  of  Communist  Party  members 
on  respondent's  board  of  directors  Is  signifi- 
cant and  indicates  that  the  Present  high 
number  of  party  members  on  the  board  Is 
not  accidental,  particularly  since  the  party 
created  respondent  as  a  broadened  form  of 
previously  existing  party-controlled  orga- 
nlzatlons.  . 

It  is  also  significant  that,  as  the  record 
show  most  of  the  Individuals  who  have 
been  particularly  Important  In  respondent 
since  its  incorporation  were  shown  to  have 
been  party  members,  and  a  number  of  such 
Slduai  were  active  in  the  Previously 
existing  party-controlled  o^«^'''^''°'^J^. 
December  1949,  Kingsbury,  at  a  rally  held 
by  respondent,  singled  out  Theodore  Bayer. 
Richard  Morlord,  Corliss  Lamont,  and  Wll- 


»  FOX  resigned  In  1945  because  he  believed 
the  attitude  of  respondent  ^"  ^°"^;7^. 
an  understanding,  arrived  at  when  he  ac 
cepted  the  chairmanship,  that  respondent 
would  disseminate  only  factual  information 
about  the  soviet  Union  without  conUoversla 
discussion  or  approval  of  any  political  meth 
ods  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

*oKrzyckl  and  Mellsh  have  not  been  in- 
cluded In  our  tabulation  (app.  B) . 


nam  Mellsh  for  praise  of  their  courageous 
leadership  to  respondent.  (Resp.  Ex.  71.) 
Bayer  and  Morf ord  are  two  of  the  foxir  present 
national  officers,  and  Mellsh  a  present  di- 
rector, as  found  supra. 

Lamont.  as  previously  found,  was  the  party 
functionary  selected  by  the  party  as  the  first 
chairman  of  respondent,  having  previously 
been  an  officer  of  Friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  later,  chairman  of  the  American 
CouncU  on  Soviet  Relations.  He  has  been 
quoted  and  referred  to  with  approval  In  the 
Daily  Worker,  particularly  In  respect  to  fa- 
vorable positions  he  has  expressed  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  a  writer  for  Soviet 
Russia  Today,  supra,  and  a  member  of  its 
editorial  board.  Lamont  appeared  exten- 
sively In  respondent's  activities  from  the  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  which 
was  held  In  his  home,  until  he  ceased  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  directors  In  1949.  He 
did  not  testify  In  this  proceeding. 

In  addition  to  the  leader's  singled  out  by 
Kingsbury,  as  set  forth  above,  we  have  previ- 
ously mentioned  Jessica  Smith,  another 
carryover  from  the  predecessor  organiza- 
tions. Also  worthy  of  note  In  connection 
with  the  Communist  Party  membership  of 
respondent's  board  in  past  years  Is  Edwin  S. 
Smith,  onettoe  member  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
who,  the  evidence  shows,  was  selected  for  a 
position  of  leadership  in  respondent  by  the 
party  because  of  his  contacts  with  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Instances  of  record  where  anyone 
carrying  out  significant  activity  In  respond- 
ent was  not  identified  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  closely  associated  vrlth 
the  party  are  few  and  pale  Into  insignificance 
In  the  total  picture.  Perry  and  Pope,  one- 
time officers,  and  Spofford,  a  current  director, 
who  appeared  as  witnesses  for  respondent 
and  testified  that  they  are  not  members  of 
the  party,  had  no  evident  significant  Influ- 
ence in  the  activities  or  operations  of  re- 
spondent." Respondent's  witness  Epstein, 
who  also  testified  that  she  Is  not  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  first  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition  herein  and  her  activities  of 
record  have  been  primarily  with  respondent's 
committee  of  women.  With  respect  to  this 
committee,  the  record  shows  that  Jessica 
Smith  vras  an  Important  member,  and  the 
chairman  until  her  death  in  1952  was  Muriel 
Draper,  both  established  as  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
contentions  made  by  respondent  regarding 
the  matter  of  party  membership  as  involved 
herein."  treating  first  vrtth  the  argument 
that  membership  in  the  party  of  various  in- 
dividuals is  not  sufficient  under  section 
13(f)  (1)  of  the  act.  which  refers  In  pertinent 
part  to  persons  active  In  the  management, 
direction,  or  supervision  of.  or  as  representa- 
tives of  a  Communist-action  organization. 

It  is  pertinent  to  consider  that,  as  the 
record  shows,  the  Conununlst  Party  main- 
tains strict  discipline  over  its  members  both 
as  to  party  policies  and  the  way  In  which 
each  member  ptirsues  and  carries  them  out." 


"  Accordingly,  we  see  no  occasion  to  weigh 
the  testimony  In  relation  to  party  member- 
ship on  their  part.    See  footnote  37. 

«  For  the  reasons  set  forth  supra  at  page 
12  and  footnote  20.  there  Is  no  merit  to 
respondent's  contentions  that  the  evidence 
of  party  membership  was  not  competent  and 
the  findings  not  supported  by  the  evidence. 

"Budenz  showed  that  the  local  party 
member  is  responsible  to  the  branch  or- 
ganizer, who  In  turn  Is  responsible  to  the 
section  organizer,  who  Is  responsible  to  the 
district  organizer.  The  last  Is  responsible  to 
the  Politburo.  Lautner  verified  this,  and 
established  that  the  party  also  maintains  a 
review  or  control  conunisslon  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  discipline  of  party  members. 

OX- 


Also,  evidence  presented  by  Budenz.  Clontz, 
and  Lautner  established  that  every  party 
member  is  a  representative  of  the  party 
when  he  Joins  or  Is  assigned  to  another  orga- 
nization, and  that  It  Is  party  policy  to  con- 
trol organizations  through  party  members 
or  functionaries  in  positions  of  leadership 
and  Influence  In  the  organization. 

The  fact  that  the  party  planned  and  cre- 
ated respondent.  Including  the  chapters,  as 
a  broadened  form  of  a  previously  existing 
party-controlled  organization,  when  coupled 
with  the  facts  that  Corliss  Lamont  was  se- 
lected by  the  party  and  became  first  chair- 
man of  respondent  and  Theodore  Bayer  and 
Jessica  Smith,  who,  like  Lamont.  were  Im- 
portant   in    the    predecessor    organizations, 
became    Important    officers    In    respondent, 
gives  rise,  in  the  absence  of  countervailing 
circumstances,  to  an  Inference  of  Intent  and 
purpose    to    maintain    domlnancy    over   re- 
spondent through  party  members.     This  Is 
further  borne  out  by  the  high  Incidence  of 
party   members   In   Influential   positions   In 
respondent.     This   purpose    becomes   estab- 
lished, in  our  opinion,  by  considering  ad- 
ditionally the  flndlngs  heretofore  made  and 
the  complete  Identity  of  the  positions  taken 
and  advanced  by  respondent  with  those  of 
the  Communist  Party,  which  Is  the  subject 
of  our  findings  In  a  subsequent  section  of 
this  report.    Moreover,  as  found  supra^  many 
of  the  individuals  who  are  and  have  been  or 
prime   Importance  In   respondent   are  more 
than  mere  rank  and  file  party  members. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  party  mem- 
bers functioning  In  respondent  are  doing  so 
m  the  capacity  of  party  representatives." 

The  next  of  respondent's  contentions  to 
be  considered  Is  that  the  membership  In  the 
party  of  various  individuals  was  not  shown 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  activities 
of  the  Individuals  In  respondent.     Member- 
ship In  the  Communist  Party,  If  established 
with  reasonable  proximity  under  the  circum- 
stances,  is  presumed   to  continue  until  or 
unless   the  contrary  has  been  shown  or  a 
different  presumption  raised.     No  evidence 
at  all  was  brought  forward  by  respondent 
to  overcome   the   presumption  of   contlnu- 
ance  of  membership  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  individuals  found  to  be  memb«^.    Fur- 
ther  a  number  of  respondent's  leaders  were 
selected    for    such    positions   by    the    Com- 
munist  Party,    or,    stated   differently,   their 
activity   in  respondent   was   party   activity^ 
We    believe   that    reasonable   evaluation   of 
the  record  In  the  light  of  all  the  circum- 
stances requires  the  finding  that  those  who 
were  shown  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  have  continued  to  be  party  members. 
Upon  the   findings   heretofore  made   and 
upon  the   entire  record,  we  find   that   the 
active  and  effective  leadership  of  respondent 
is  carried  out  by  functionaries  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Communist  Party.     Next 
comes   the   issue   of   Communist   Party   aid 
and  support  of  respondent  In  addition  to  the 
aid  and  support  fiowlng  from  the  fact  that 
the  party  created  respondent  and  the  man- 
agement   personnel    was    provided    by    the 
party. 
Communist   Party   aid  and   support  of 

respondent 
It  Is  pertinent  to  consider  the  evidence  on 
party  aid  and  support  of  respondent  In  the 
light  of  the  evidence  related  to  party  aid  and 
support  of  the  predecessor  organizations,  as 
well  as  In  the  light  of  the  pxirposes  and 
objectives  of  respondent  as  they  appear  In 


the  record.  Our  flndlngs  as  to  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  respondent  are  made  In  a 
subsequent  section  of  this  report.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  party  aid 
and  support  shows  types  of  aid  and  support 
which  fit,  or  would  reasonably  apply  to.  the 
nature  of  respondent's  purposes  and  objec- 
tives. 

With  respect  to  the  party-controlled  prede- 
cessor organizations,  we  find  party  aid  and 
support    from    Instances    such    as    now    set 
forth,  all  based  upon  credible  and  uncontro- 
verted  testimony  of  petitioner's  witnesses.*" 
The   Communist  Party  supplied  money  tor 
various  activities  of  Friends  for  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, Including  the  campaign  In  the  1920'b  for 
recognition  of  Russia  by  the  United  States. 
The  party  aided  and  assisted  the  American 
Committee  for  Friendship  With  the   Soviet 
Union  and  the  American  Council  on  Soviet 
Relations  by  such  methods  as  distributing 
literature  put  out  by  the  organizations,  an- 
nouncing activities  of  the  organizations  In 
the  party  pwess  and  at  party  meetings,  and 
giving  favorable  publicity  to  the  organiza- 
tions and  their  activities  In  the  party  official 
organs.    The  party  also  actively  participated 
in  arranging  rallies  and  pubUc  meetings  to  be 
held  by  the  organizations  and  aided  In  con- 
ducting  such   meetings.     At   a  Communist 
Party  meeting  attended  by  the  witness  Den- 
ver,  following   a  meeting   of   the   American 
Council  on  Soviet  Relations  held  In  Madison 
Square    Garden    In    New    Tork    In    1941.   for 
which  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the 
Communist    Party,    the    party    membership 
was  criticized  for  falling  to  attend  the  rally 
In  sufficient  nximbers. 

The  record  shows  that  after  the  Incorpo- 
ration  of   respondent   a   similar  pattern  of 
Communist  Party  aid  and  suppcw^  was  con- 
tinued.    Before  setting  forth  Illustrative  In- 
stances of  such  aid  and  support,  it  is  relevant 
to  note  that  the  witness  Budenz  established 
that  at  meetings  of  the  Communist  Party 
Politburo,  both  before  and  after  the  lnoorj>o- 
ratlon  of  respondent,  there  were  discussions 
of  respondent's  finances,  and  plans  made  to 
help  respondent  by  such  endeavors  as  requir- 
ing party  members  to   attend  respondent's 
mass  meetings  and  to  cooperate  In  raising 
ftmds   for   respondent.     The   Politburo   put 
into  the  hands  of  one  Robert  Welner,  a  party 
member  active  In  the  flnanclal  affairs  of  the 
party,  the   matter  of  respondent's  finances. 
He  reported  back  to  the  Politburo  with  refer- 
ence to  this  activity  In  connection  with  re- 
spondent.      The     Polltbtiro     also     discussed 
publicizing  respondent  In  the  Dally  Worker. 
Budenz  showed  that  It  was  party  policy 
that  the  party  as  a  whole  support  the  orga- 
nization of  chapters  of  respondent  and  of 
respondent  as  a  national  entity.    He  showed 
further  that  he  was  directed  as  managing 
editor  of  ttie  Dally  Worker  to  publicize  ral- 
lies held  by  respKjndent  so  there  would  be 
a  big  attendance  and  that.  In  addition,  di- 
rectives came  to  his  branch  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  from  the  State  Committee  to  work 
toward  a  large  attendance  of  party  members 
and    other    people    at    respondent's    rallies. 
Documentary  material  of  record,  as  weU  as 
the  testimony  of  the  witness  Budenz.  iHowb 
that    the    Communist   Party    official    organ, 
the  Dally  Worker,  did.  In  fact,  publicize  and 
support  respondent,  as  weU  as  publicize  ral- 
lies and  meetings  held  by  respondent.     An- 
other example  of  party  support  established  by 
the   Witness  Budenz  was  that  about   1943, 
the    Politburo    assigned    one    Harriet    Lucy 
Moore  to  cooperate  with  Jessica  Smith  as 


"  The  ultimate  consideration,  of  course.  Is 
whether  the  proofs  meet  the  deflnlUon  of 
a  Communist-front  organization  (sec.  3(4) ). 
Sec.  13(f)  contains  relevant  considerations 
which  are  not  exclusive.  See  Infra,  p.  62. 
under  the  heading  "Discussion  of  Law." 


«»  For  the  reasons  given  In  the  earlier  sec- 
tion hereof  under  the  heading  "Predecessor 
Organizations,"  respondent's  exception  to 
the  examiner's  flndlngs  regarding  party  aid 
and  support  of  the  predeceswr  OTganlaaUon* 
is  without  merit 
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a  «,rt  of  conBultant  on  the  broadening  ot 

the  council  and  publicizing  "■*•  J 

corroborative  testimony  wa«  g^^^yJJJ 

^tneM  Lautner.  among  others,  who  testmeq 

raUies.  In  which  It  was  f^^^^^\^^S^^ 
Sit  Party,  which  pubUclzed  the  afl^ 
Sidprovlded  members  who  served  as  usherf 
and  in  various  other  capacities.  i 

The    witness    Horvath    testified    that    tijj 
narty  assisted  the  national  councU  in  carry^ 
fnTouTus  activities:    that  party  me^J* 
were  under  Instructions  from  the  P«^^ 
Tujport  such  activities;   that  whenever  th« 
na^fonai  council  was  to  hold  a  meeting  ax 
Sly  ^ouncement  to  that  effect  wa*  m^ 
at  party  meetings  and  P^^y  member,  w^e 
urged  i  attend:  and.  that  tickets  lor  tgeje 
a^  were   sold   at  party  meetings.     HoJ- 
^th  also  testified  that  party  =^embers  wefe 
gjven  direct   assignments   to  f^^^""^.^ 
fpondenfs  literature  advertising  Its  ralllw 
Td  meetings  and  were  urged  to  attend  suoh 
rallies  and  meetings.    An  official  ol^eCorJ- 
munlst    Party   club   to   which   fOTVath   br- 
longed  was  also  a  member  of  the  national 
coXll  and  brought  with  her  to  P^y  °^ 
Uigs  national  council  "terature  which  WM 
Sreulated  and  sold.     Horvath  also  testified 
?St  SSllcatlons   of    the    national    coxmcll 
w«e  iJ>ld  by  the  party  though  its  bookshjp. 
as  well  as  at  party  meetings,  and  were  dis- 
tributed through  other  channels  of  the  party. 
The    Witness    Fletcher   showed    that   «ie 
Seattle  chapter  of  the  national  councU^M 
supported  by  the  Communist  Party  wWJh^ 
ai^ong    other    things,    procured    "teram* 
fSmIhe  offices  of  the  national  council  and 
maUed  it  to  persons  on  the  party  malUng 
Uate"     Literature   of   respondent   was   sold 
at  public  and  private  meetings  of  the  ^(rty 
th«e.     Fletcher  was  criticized  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  bureau  In  Seattle  for  not  ris- 
ing sufficient  funds  for  the  national  cotin- 
cu!  and  the  party  provided  money  to  start 
the  local  council.  ^.  *«- 

The  witness  Townsend.  who  became  sec- 
retary of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  na- 
tional councu  on  Instructions  from  her  su- 
perior  In  the  party,   showed   that  the  Los 
Sigeles   branch   of    the    Communist   P$rty 
gafe  orders  to  all  Its  members  to  attend  tte 
functions   of    the   councU.   sold  "ckets   for 
its  affairs,  and  supported  Its  work  In  any 
wav  they  could.    The  affairs  of  the  Los  An- 
Tells  cJlp^r  were  publicized  by  the  Oom- 
munlst  Party  press.     At  one  o^  th«  afl^ 
of  the  chapter,  the  party  provided  the  Stage 
director  and  music. 

The  witness  Glatls  attended  »  congrrts  of 
the  nauonal  councU  early  In  Deceinb^  of 
1049  on  instructions  of  the  party.  '^<i±^ 
LTdeS  a  showing  of  the  Soviet  cart^^J^^/^ 
Maalc  Horse."  which  was  presented  under 
^e  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Cornell, 
on  InsSictlons  from  Elizabeth  Mooi  an 
active  party  member  In  the  Massachusetts 
Councl^Tbe  witness  Clontz  llkewlseat- 
tended  meetings  of  the  councU  on  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Communist  Party.  i 
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-Respondent's    witness    Mellsh    tesilfled 
that  to  his  knowledge  Moore  was  never  on 
Se  staff  of  the  national  councU  and  never 
?eld  aS  position  therein.     We  do  not  agree 
Sowe^^  ttlt  as  contended  by  respondent 
?hU  shows  that  Moore  never  Perf°I°;«iiJ« 
consulting  work  tesUfled  to  by  Budenz     The 
J^Uiat  Moore  was  assigned  by  the  pafty  to 
consult  with  Jessica  Smith  on  inattejs  in- 
volvlng  respondent  has  some  relevaflcy   a^ 
Ipart  of  the  entire  plcttire  of  party  aW  and 
support   of   respondent.  ^ 

yL  indicated  by  the  findings  «^P<a-  ^« 
record  shows  that  the  ^tlonal  com^ttee 
of  the  party  ordered  party  oOc^aJf  jf  J°^, 
northwwt  bureau  to  organize  a  chapter  of 
^e  nXnal  councU  In  Seattle.  Th0  party 
provided  ILOOO  for  that  purpose. 


The  showings  of  party  aid  and  support  as 
inmcatld  ?y  Se  flSdings  n^ade  above  were 
not  speclQcaUy  denied  or  controverted  by 
anv  evWence  presented  by  respondent.  Its 
XelsMellsh  testified  that  to  bis  knowl- 
Sge.  respondent  had  received  no  co^lbu- 
tlons  from  the  Communist  Party  from  1943 
Mnfn  the  time  of  the  hearing  herein.  Such 
^tie  subsSice  of  respondent's  rebuttal  on 
the  issue  of  party  aid  and  support 

we  have  considered  respondent's  conten- 
tlonJ  thlt  discussions  of  aid  which  took  place 
at  nartv  meetings  are  not  binding  on  re- 
:;oS?ent;Tat  the  fact  that  party  member 
attended  affairs  of  respondent  Is  not  rele- 
vant ?o  domination  and  cont^°l' «;«^^^;,f ^ 
BUKKestlon  of  the  party;  and.  that  there  is 
n^lSlflcance  to  the  'act  that  respondent 

was  publicized  In  and  "^PP^^^^L^^  ""*  ^^^^ 
worker-     We  cannot  agree.     When  viewed 
Ke  context  of  the  entire  record.  Including 
S  it  dSeTthe  fact  that  the  party  created 
"spondTnt.  and  the  fact  that  respondent  s 
actwe    leadership    consists    of    P"ty    lunc 
tionarles  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  in 
sSSSs  and  types  of  aid  and  support  Indl- 
c?t^  by  the  findings  heretofore  made  are 
probative  of  the  ultimate  Issue  herein. 
Respondents  policies  and  activities 
We  come  now  to  consideration  of  the  e^' 
dence  concerning  the  purposes  and  obj^ 
tlves  for  which  respondent  U  operated^d 
the   positions  which   respondent  has  taken 
and  advanced." 

The  malonty  of  the  activities  which  re- 
snSdeS  hi  lamed  out  and  the  positions 
Xlch    It    has    taken    and    advanced    center 
TroSd   the   soviet   Union.     The  ^ues   a^e 
whether  such  activities  and  positions  reflect 
Co^iilst  Party  domination   and   are  for 
STSlmary  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  sup- 
^n'^JoThJ  party,  the  Soviet  Union    or  «ae 
world    Communist    movement,    or    wbether 
They  are  independently  taken  and  carded  out 
as   rwpondent   asserts,   to   promote   frlend- 
:ii;    "S^iderstandlng.    and    cooperation    b^ 
tween    the    Soviet    Union    and    the    United 
S^ti.    and    in    the    Interest    of    peace. 

ThP  Pxaminer    in   his  recommended   de- 
clsTon    tSf  official  notice  that   the  Soviet 
union  is  a  Communist  foreign  government 
ol  thRt  term  is  used   in  the  statute.     Re- 
Tpond'ent'Td  liot    take   specmc   e^eptlon 
thereto  nor  did  it  offer  rebuttal.     We     ke- 
^e  take  such  notice.     The^^f  ^„«^.^^*; 
Wise  noticed  that  on  December  23.  1954   the 
U.S.  court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   affirmed    a    determlnaUon    by    tWs 
Board  that  the  Communist  Party  is  a  Com- 
muirst-action  organization  In  that  it  oper- 
ates prlmarUy  to  advance  the  objectives  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  under  the 
hegemony  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Communist 
Party  v.  SubveTsive  Activities  Control  Board. 

223F.  ad531). 

The  record  in  this  proceeding  evidences  a 
clear  purpose  and  objective  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  support  and  defend  the  So- 
viet union  under  any  and  all  c^^^^^^T  ffr, 
such    evidence    was    not    controverted    and 


xnay  be  chronologically  summarized  as  set 
forth  in  the  foUowlng  paragraphs. 

^  early  as  1929.  the  party  advanced  the 
po^tl^  ihat   the   revolution   in  Russia  1^ 
?^7    whe7eby    the    Communists    took   over 
i^wer^   of   Vital    interest   to  the  Amer- 
ican wSers;   that  such  revolution  "is  our 
revo iXn.   b^ne  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
oTflesh."    The  party  further  declared  that 
"SvVet    power  •   •   •  is    the    representative 
of    STe   e^lre    world's   working  class    •    • 
the   fortress,   the  stronghold   of  ,the   whole 
^^rktno^ass   •    •    •   the  proletarian  father- 
Tand^LS^lled  on  the'^Amerlcan  worker, 
to  "prepare  themselves  for  their  own  spe- 
J?al  ?ole^ln  the  next  great  battles  now  loom- 
ing before  us."      (Pet.  Ex.  64.  p.  B*^) 

in  1931.  the  party  called  on  eacb  member 
to  regard  as  a  task  of  flrst  Importance  tiie 
?gh"^f^r  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Unlon^ 
(PPt  EX  55  )  In  1937.  the  party  told  the 
SntraTc^mmlttee  of  the  Communist  Psxty 
2S  Wrade  Stalin  that  the  ^^^^^°^- 
munlsts  "are  proud  to  be  assoc  ated  wlto  you 
m  the  same  world  movement'  and  that  the 
S>vlet  union  "Is  the  living  gu^^.^^^lf  "^ 
socialist  Uberation  of  the  world.       (Pet.  Ex. 

^^s/gniflcantly.  Communist  P^^ty  function- 
ary ^eodore  Bayer  presently  an  ^port^t 
national  officer  of  respondent  wrote  In^^ 
party  official  organ  In  1937.  tbat  the  Russian 
revolution  was  "a  sudden   realization  of  a 

dr.2S-^  long  cherished  .fr^^SLT^g;     rso^ 
nower    in    a    greet    state."      (Pet.    Ex     130.) 
S  m  1938  the  Daily  Worker  cont^ined^a 
dispatch    from    Corliss    Lamont     the    party 
ieLber  who   was  selected  by  the  party  ^ 
serve  as  first  chairman  of  respondent   (sw 
supra  (pp.  13  and  26) .  which  was  sent  from 
l^nlnRrWd  and  stated  that  "In  my  opinion 
iSe  Kt  union  is  pretty  close  to  Invlncl- 
Se  ^y  foreign  govermnent  that  launches 
an  attack  on  this  nation  is  crazy.  •   •        ™ 
soviet    Union    carries    within    It    the    most 
^:2fous  hopes  of  bumanlty  •   ''l'^"^^ 
has  at  last  come  to  stay  In  the  world.      (e9z. 

Ex.  132.)  .  ,_._ 

When  England  and  Germany  were  at  war 
m  1940,  the  communist  Party  accused  the 
United  States  of  seeking  to  convert  what  It 
SnS  thr-lmperlallst  war"  Into  a  "counter- 
Siofutlonary  Sar"  against  the  Soviet  Unlon^ 
^et  EX  139  )  After  the  German  attack  on 
tie  soviet  union,  bowever  the  party  lo- 
tion changed  to  one  otJ^^ngV^S.  partlc^ 
patlon  in  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Corliss 
£Lnont  was  reported  In  the  D^Uy  Worter 
as  a  spokesman  In  that  respect.     (Pet.  Ex. 

^^Pollowlng  world  War  H.  the  party  poll^ 
aaaln  bec^e  one  of  advocating  unity  of 
t?e  working  people,  the  "proletarian  Interna- 
ttonll  brotherh^"  (Pet.  Ex.  120)  beWnd 
SI  soviet  union  and  against  American  to- 
E^rlallsm  and  the  "capitalist  class."  (Pet. 
EX  ?99.T  Illustrative  of  a  party  statement  of 
f^'  position  as  of  April  1953.  was  an  article 
a?p^ng°n  the  party  official  theoretical  or- 


-See  supra  footnote  11  and  pages  11  and 
12  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Dally  Work- 
er-Sn"  matters  are  published  therein 
which  conform  with  party  policies  and  proj- 

-This  section  Includes  our  findings  per- 
taining to  considerations  set  forth  In  section 
13(f)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  statute.  In  this 
coi^ectlon  we.  like  the  examiner  are  not 
co^emed  with  the  merit  or  objective  valid- 
ity of  the  positions  taken  by  respondent. 
The  poslttons  taken  are  considered  only  as 
they  may  be  probative  of  the  Issue  whether 
respondent  is  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nlzatlon  as  defined. 


«We  disagree  with  respondent  scon^- 
tlon  that  this  evidence  Is  Irrelevant.     T^e 
evlSence  shows  a  clear  and  continuous  p^- 
po,^  and  objective  of  the  party  over  ^^ 
vears      It  Is  both  relevant  and  material  to 
lonVlder    respondent's    activities    and    posl- 
ttoiS  in  relation  to  Communist  party  ob- 
iMttves      Cf.   Comntunist   Party  v.  Subv^- 
iTeTctivities  control  Board   223  F^ 2d  53^ 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  recora 
shows  as  It  does,  that  respondent  was  created 
by  S;  tarty  and  Is  staffed  PrlmarUy  by  ac- 
tive   p^y    functionaries    and    repre«>nta- 
mes.     The  definition  of  a  Communlst-front 
organization     (sec.    3(4))     niakes     relev^t 
thf  relationship.  If  any.  ^^^^Yf  ° J^*^, 
and  respondent,  as  weU  as  the  purpose  of 
such  relationship. 


gan.  PollUcal  Affairs,  which  was  wrttten  by 
party  Chairman  William  Z.  Foster.  Ger- 
mane excerpts  are  as  follows: 

"The  Soviet  Union  Is  In  no  sense  a  source 
of  war  danger.  •  •  •  The  present  center  of 
war  danger  Is  not  In  the  U.S5.R..  but  right 

here  In  the  United  States (pp.  22-28). 

"The  capitalist  class  •  •  •  suffers  from  a 
basic  and  chronic  underestimation  of  the 
power  of  the  revolutionary  Socialist  move- 
ment. CapltaUsm  cannot  possibly  objec- 
tively recognize  the  strength  and  Inevitabil- 
ity of  socialism"  (p.  24) . 

"Under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  the 
perspective  of  the  Soviet  people  Is  for  a 
rapid  march  forward  Into  commu- 
nism. *  •  •  A  swift  advance  toward  and 
Into  socialism  is  also  the  perspective  of  the 
peoples  of  China  and  of  the  European  Peo- 
ple's Democracies.  All  the  organized  war- 
mad  powers  of  capitalism  cannot  halt  the 
historic  advances  of  the  peoples,  and  If 
capitalism  dares  to  try  to  do  this,  arms  In 
hand.  It  will  surely  bring  about  Its  own 
destruction"  (Pet.  Ex.  100,  p.  25). 

Evidence  such  as  the  foregoing,  and  other 
evidence  of  record  including  that  shovrtng 
various  party  positions  in  matters  involving 
the  Soviet  Union  as  hereinafter  set  forth, 
leave  no  question  that  the  Communist 
Party  has  a  policy  to  support  and  defend 
the  Soviet  Union  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  respondent, 
many  of  the  party  alms  and  objectives  in 
connection    with    its    policy    regarding    the 
Soviet  Union  were  aided  through  the  party- 
controlled  organizations  which,  as  previously 
found,  were  the  predecessors  of  respondent. 
By  way  of  example,  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States  was,  as 
discussed  supra,  an  Important  party  objec- 
tive  before   1933   and   was   assigned   by   the 
party  as  a  function  of  the  Friends  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In    that   connection,    Theodore    Bayer    (the 
party  functionary  now  quite  Important  In 
the  leadership  of  respondent)   wrote  in  the 
party   official    organ   for   November   7,    1937. 
that:    "The  work  of  Friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  twofold :  Firstly,  to  interpret  the 
various  stages  of  the  building  of  socialism 
m  the  Soviet  Union,  the  popularization  of 
the    Soviet    peace    policy,    and    the    Soviet 
struggle  against  Fascist  aggressors;  secondly. 
the  organization  of  the  masses  around  the 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  the   Soviet 
Union  by  the  American  Government"  (Pet. 
Ex.  130). 

Another  example  of  the  activities  of  the 
predecessor  organizations  in  furthering  party 
objectives  concerning  the  Soviet  Union  was 
Illustrated  by  the  evidence  regarding  the 
change  In  positions  after  Germany  attacked 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  early  stages  of  World 
War  n.  some  of  which  evidence  has  been 
set  forth  supra.  While  Great  Britain  was  at 
war  with  Germany,  the  Communist  Party 
characterized  It  as  an  Imperialist  war  and  the 
predecessor  organization.  American  CouncU 
on  Soviet  Relations,  sought  to  discourage 
U.S.  assistance  to  Great  Britain.  This  ob- 
lectlve  changed  abruptly,  however,  when 
Germany  attacked  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
American  Council  then,  like  the  party,  urged 
and  supported  U.S.  aid  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  cooperation  between 
those  countries. 

We  turn  now  to  consideration  of  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  respondent,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  relationship  with  the 
policies  and  alms  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  against  the  background  of  the  use  by  the 
party  of  the  predecessor  organizations  to  fur- 
ther and  aid  the  party  objectives.  At  the 
1940  National  Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,  a  high  official  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance for  the  party  to  "teach  the  masses  in 
this  country  •  •  •  that  their  true  and  basic 


interests  He  in  following  the  example  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  that  such  was  a  function  or 
the  American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations 
and  it  was  very  essential  that  the  American 
Council  be  stimulated  and  organized  on  the 
proper  basis,  which  the  party  should  proceed 
with  In  "the  Bolshevik's  feeling  that  Stalin 
had  recommended  to  them  In  his  work ''The 
Mastery  on  Bolshevism'"  (Tr.  2339-2340). 

As  previously  foimd.  plans  were  developed 
by   the  party  poUtburo  iu   1941   to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  American  CouncU  on  Soviet 
Relations,  which  was  accomplished  when  the 
organization  became  the  National  CouncU  of 
American-Soviet      Friendship,       respondent 
herein      Respondent  was  incorporated  dur- 
ing the  period  of  World  War  n.    The  wltoess 
Budenz  showed  that  the  Communist  Party 
at   the   time   was   very   anxious    to   have   a 
second  front  opened  in  Europe  and  activities 
m  that  connection  were  assigned  by  the  party 
to  the  national  council.     The  record  shows 
that  respondent  did,  In  fact,  propagandize 
for   a  second  front.     The   vrttness   Fletcher 
showed  that  the  most  Important  topics  at 
meetings   of   the   northwest   bureau   of   the 
Communist  Party  In  early  1943  were  activities 
in  support  of  the  war  effort  of  the  Soviet 
Union.    At  one  of  the  meetings,  a  top  party 
official  for  the  area  stated  the  party  bureau 
was  instructed  to  support  the  national  coun- 
cil   which  was  being  set  up  to  support  the 
Red  army  In  its  fight  against  Hitler.     -The 
party  official  also  stated  at  this  meeting  that 
it  was   necessary   to   mobUlze   the   national 
councU   in   order  to  educate   the   American 
people  to  support  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  vsntness  Lautner  gave  corroborative 
testimony  as  to  the  purpose  of  respondent. 
Based  on  knowledge  acquired  as  a  high  func- 
tionary in  the  party,  including  items  on  the 
agenda  at  meetings  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion commission.  Lautner  testified  that  the 
national  council  propagandized  for  the  So- 
viet Union  by  acquainting  whomever  they 
cotUd  reach  of  Soviet  Union  positions  on 
issues  and  putting  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
favorable  light  on  those  positions. 

The  witness  Horvath  testified  that  the 
national  councU  was  known  in  the  party  as 
a  party  mass  organization  to  carry  on  pro- 
Soviet  propaganda.  The  witness  Clontz  was 
told  by  his  party  Instructor  that  the  purpose 
of  the  national  councU  was:  "To  try  to  find 
a  theme  on  which  they  cotfld  attract  people 
Into  a  movement  and  to  teU  them  about 
the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
interest  people  in  the  Communist  move- 
ment that  from  the  membership  in  the 
councU  you  would  find  potential  party  mem- 
bers."    (Tr.  2056-2057.) 

As  found  supra,  witness  Townsend  was 
selected  by  the  party  and  became  secretary  of 
the  Los  Angeles  chapter  when  that  chapter 
was  formed  in  1943.  She  was  selected  be- 
cause she  was  new  in  the  party  and  not  well 
known  in  the  community  as  a  party  member, 
therefore  she  could  Influence  a  broader  sec- 
tion of  the  community  than  would  have  been 
Influenced  by  a  known  party  member.  81m- 
Uarly.  the  witness  Fletcher,  who  was  a  high 
official  in  a  labor  union  and  prominent  In  the 
Democratic  Party  whUe  a  secret  member  of 
the  CommunUt  Party,  was  Instructed  by  the 
party  to  lise  his  standing  in  the  community 
to  attract  prominent  people  into  the  national 
councU.  Both  Townsend  and  Fletcher  gave 
specific  examples  of  instances  where  prom- 
inent people  were,  in  fact,  brought  into  sup- 
port of  the  national  councU  or  its  activities, 
including  business  and  professional  people 
whose  names  were  used  as  sponsors  of  the 
organization. 

As  previously  found.  Joseph  E.  Davles  was 
given  a  pomlnent  part  in  the  Congress  which 
preceded  the  incorporation  of  respondent. 
Subsequently,  his  name  was  exploited  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  organization  but  he  testified 
that  he  "never  knew  he  was  going  to  be  ex- 
ploited as  a  sponsor."    (Tr.  5108.) 


The  record  contains  considerable  docu- 
mentary material  in  the  form  of  official  state- 
ments and  releases  by  respondent  which 
clearly  estebUsh  that,  as  testified  by  the  v?lt- 
ness.  Lautner,  respondent  consistently  has 
sought  to  support  and  obtain  support  for 
positions  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union;  and.  as 
expressed  by  other  witnesses,  to  carry  on 
pro-Soviet  propaganda. 

Before  setting  forth  typical  illustrations  of 
the  foregoing,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  t^at  a 
principal  theme  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
Its  policy  to  support  and  defend  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  what  the  party  calls     the 
struggle   for   peace."    embodying   the   party 
position  that  the  Soviet  Union  "stands  to- 
day at  the  head  of  the  world  forces  of  peace, 
the  Communist  Party  in  this  country  is  the 
••true  champion  of  peace  and  democracy    but 
the      US      Government     is     the     prmcipal 
source    of    war    danger,    "the    main    threat 
to  the  peace,  security,  democracy.       (Pet.  ex. 
120  )     On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
party.  "American  imperialism"  is  dominant 
in  "the  camp  of  world  imperialism.       (Pet. 
Ex    123  )     It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from 
the  record  that  what  the  Communist  Party 
calls   "the   struggle  for   peace"   is   a   slogan 
around  which  the  party  seeks  to  organize 
the  American  people  to  foUow  Soviet  Union 
policies   in   order   to   destroy   American   in- 
stitutions and  traditions,   which  the  party 
calls  American  imperialism. 

In  order  to  advance  "the  struggle  for 
peace,"  the  party  In  the  May  1950  iMue  of 
Its  official  theoretical  organ  stressed  the 
necessity  of  "action  of  a  thousand  varieties- 
petitions,  rallies,  mobilization— on  the  many 
specific  issues  embracing  the  fight  for  peace. 
(Pet  Ex  120.)  Among  the  Issues  which  the 
party  claimed  were  Involved  In  the  "fight 
for  peace"  were  trade  with  the  Soviet  Urilon. 
People's  China,  "and  the  new  democracies. 
(Pet.  Ex.  125.) 

In  January  1951  .the  party  called  upon  its 
memberEhip  to  work  for  broad  "united  ac- 
tion and  parallel  action  on  one  or  more  im- 
mediate issues"  as  a  means  of  creating  "one 
great  peace  front."  These  Usues  included 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Korea 
and  the  creation  of  a  united.  Independent, 
"democratic"  Korea;  "hands  off  China":  the 
seating  of  People's  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  recognition  by  the  United 
States;  and.  opposition  to  the  seating  of 
"Franco-Spain"  In  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  recognition  by  the  United  Nations.     (Pat. 

Ex.  121,  p.  7.)  .  .  , 

The  foregoing  actlvlUes  and  positions  or 
the  Communist  Party  demonstrate  the  evi- 
dence from  which  we  have  concluded  that  to 
aid  and  support  the  Soviet  Union  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  Is  an  Important  ob- 
jective of  the  party;  that  to  accomplish  such 
objective   the   party   seeks  through   various 
means  to  convert   and  rally  the  American 
people  to  favor  and  support  the  positions 
and   objectives  of   the  Soviet  Union   while 
opposing  the  poUcies  of  the  United  States. 
As  set  forth  in  more  deteU  later,  the  posi- 
tions taken  and  advanced  by  respondent  do 
not  deviate  from  Communist  Party  positions. 
In    that    connection,    respondent    advances 
positions  identical  to  those  of  the  party  on 
••Issues"  such  as  those  set  forth  by  the  party 
as  Indicated  above.    Before  treating  with  the 
evidence  In  these  respecta,  it  is  pertinent  to 
determine  the  general  nature  of  respondent's 
positions  and  activities  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union.     It  Is  unnecessary  to  set  forth   all 
of  such  evidence  since  a  few  examples  wUl 
reflect  the  record. 

In  January  1951.  respondent  in  a  published 
statement  characterized  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  as  a  "war  poUcy"  and 
praised  the  Soviet  Union  as  "the  spearhead 
m  the  struggle  for  peace."  (Pet.  Ex.  20.)  In 
1952.  respondent  issued  a  booklet  entitled 
"The  Soviet  Union  in  the  Service  of  Peace 
1917-52"  which,  according  to  the  preface,  was 
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••dedicated  to  the  catise  of  peace"  and  com* 

^The^^eiord  contains  evidence  regarding  a 
^rnf  meetings  and  rallies  held  by  r(s- 
spo"S?ent°  E^h  reflected  a  pr o- Soviet  then. e 
and  advanced  positions  which  were  those  of 
?L  SnxmunlsrParty.^'  For  ^T^y  tile 
meeting  In  October  1951.  attended  by  thr,e 
S?oS  hundred  people,  the  genera  topic  w^s 
"The  Drive  for  War  as  Opposed  to  the  Strut 
.r^for  P^ce  "  One  of  the  speakers  stat»d 
St'The'^S^^let  union  was  ^  J^-J^^  P^^; 
while  the  united  States  was  In  favor  of^w^^r. 

At  a  meeting  In  November  1951^  C°[3J^  ^J^ 
mont  one  of  the  speakers,  stated  that  tfte 
^v"et  Snlon  was  in  favor  of  Peace  a.d 
Sed  peace  w^^ereas  capitalism  neejied^jr 
oc:  ft  hasls  for  its  existence.  At  a  rauy  o^ 
^redTy  respondent  In  1946  a  resolution  ^|  as 
adopted  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  Ihe 
Uni?^  States  asking  that  he  halt  what  .ras 
called  the  antl-Sovlet  war  drive. 

.  T"  ^Xr  the^^o^^d  STthlt'r?: 
°;oSnt^hS'ad?aVe^  many  P-Jj;°-  ^^^ 
favoring  the  Soviet  Union,  and  ^oft^e  to  ,he 
UnSd  ^States  save  during  WorW  ^^^^^J 
when  the  United  States  and  the  S^  let 
Snlon  were  war  allies  all  coinciding  wUh 
positions  taken  and  advanced  ^y  the  C  ^ 
munlst  party.  The  evidence  In  such  resp<  cts 
may  be  summarized  as  now  follows.- 

The  Korean  war  has  been  the  subject  of 
coIsldeSrattention  by  both  the  Commu- 
nist     Partv    and    respondent.".    Both     nave 
^kln^he'p^ltion   tLt   the  United   St.^s 
wigaged  in  imperialist  aggression  In  Kcrea. 
SfvSlous  views  expressed  by  the  party  and 
S^nJent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Jhe  Korean  war  were  consistently  Identical^ 
Sustratlve  of  the  positions  expressed  by  the 
party  are:    A  party  statement  In  July    1951 
loathe   effect   that   the   Government   of   the 
united  States  "is  waging  war  to  ensla-  the 
Korean  nation"  which  Is  P"t°'^a    dastardly 
and    criminal    conspiracy'     to    start    a    new 
world   war    (Pet.    Ex.    123);    a   statement   in 
lune     1950     calling     U.S.     »'^ferventlon     in 
Korea     an     "aggressive,     criminal,     mil  tary 
SSTrventTon"    .Pet.  Ex.    109,.    and^  ajarty 
Section  year  platform  in  1948  to   'Stop  mUi- 
tary  aid  and  intervention  In  Kcrea^ 

(Pet  Ex.  72.)  Illustrations  of  respond- 
ents position  are:  In  July  1950  respondent 
dilgnated  the  Korean  war  *«  .."the  w  J^  n- 
itla^d  by  the  United  States"  ^n^  stated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  party  to  this 
"struggle  of  the  Koreans  against  American 
inter^lntion"  .Pet.  Ex.  19):  sjf^ff-  ^^ 
January    1951.    respondent    stated    that    the 
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»'  In  connection  with  Communist  Pari  ;y 
and  support  of  respondent  as  covered  l^  the 
preceding  section  of  this  report,  the  record 
shows  a  number  of  instances  where  such 
meetings  and  rallies  of  respondent  have 
been  publicized  and  supported  »?  the  Corn- 
munUt  Party  official  organ,  the  Dally  Work- 

»-•  It  18  not  necessary  to  set  forth  heriln  all 
of  the  considerable  quantity  of  evldencfe  that 
Shows  the  positions  advanced  by  the !  Com- 
munist Party  and  also  by  respondent.  We 
limit  this  report  to  some  of  the  mo»e  sig- 
nlQcant  indications  or  typical  examples. 

»  As  set  forth  supra  the  party  In  January 
1951  included  Korea  aa  one  of  the     Issues 
around    which    united   action   could   1^    ob- 
tained as  a  means  of  building  up  a     great 
peace  front."     (Pet.  Ex.  131.  p.  7.) 


soviet   union   cannot  be   blamed   for   what 
happened   in    Korea,    it   stemmed   from   the 
"reckless"  action  of  the  United  States  against 
tie  Korean  people  In  their  flght  for  inde- 
pendence   (Pet.  EX.  20);    In  Oftober   1951    a 
^spondent  advanced  the  position  that  the 
Korean  war  was  American  P"P"\"°°  ^"f^J 
new  world  war  and  its  purpose  was  to  kMsp 
the    communists    fully    occupied    (Pet    Ex 
108)-    in   a   publication   Issued   In   1952.  re 
spondent  staled  that  the  acts  which  brought 
on    the   Korean   war   were   expressions  of  a 
U.S.  policy   of   containment  of   communism 
and  trying  to  tell  other  nations  what  kind 
of  a  government  they  could  not  have   (Pet. 

Respondent     has     advocated    and     urged 
US     recognition    of    the    Chinese    Peoples 
Republic,     trade    between    the    two    coun- 
tries,   and    that    Red    China    be    seated    In 
the    United    Nations.     These    positions    are 
Identical    with    positions    advanced    hy   the 
communist  Party.     For  Instance,    n  October 
1949.  the  party  hailed  the  formation  of  the 
Central  Government  of  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  stated,  among  other  things 
that    the    formation    heralds    the    defeat    of 
"Wall  Street's  criminal  policy  of  reactionary 
intervention"    (Pet.  Ex.  77);   the  party  also 
set    forth    as    a    demand,    that    the    United 
States    establish    trade    relations    with    the 
"new"   China    (Pet.   Ex.   74);    subsequently, 
the  party  urged  the  seating  of  "new     China 
in  the  united  Nations   (Pet.  Exs.   121.   124)- 
Respondent,   in   December    1949.   urged    the 
opening  of  trade  relations  with  the     new 
People's  Republlca  of  China,  the  seating  of 
"new"    China   In   the    United   Nations,   and 
abandonment  of  what  It  called  the  (United 
States)    policy   of   aiding   reactionary   forces 
in  China.     (Pet.  Ex.  86.  p.  3.) 

Positions  taken  by  respondent  on  Germany 
have  also  coincided  with  the  positions  taken 
by  the  Communist  Party.     As  in  all  of  the 
various    aspects    of   UB.    foreign    policy    on 
which  respondent  has  Uken   positions    the 
positions     regarding     Germany     myarifbly 
place  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  favorable  light 
and    the   United    States    In   an    unfavorable 
light     The  position  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  of  respondent,  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  needed  a  divided  Germany 
and    sought    to    rearm    and    otherwise    use 
Western  Germany  as  part  of  U.S.  plans  for 
launching  a   third   world   war    J^ereas  the 
Soviet    Union    desired    a    unified,    unarmed, 
peaceful    Germany.      In    January    1951.    re- 
spondent   expressed    this    position    as      the 
peace    treaty   with   Germany   Is   not   yet   in 
sight  because  the  Western  Powers  forced  the 
division   of   Germany    contrary    to   the   pro- 
visions   of    the    Potsdam    Agreement    and 
against  the  wUl  of  the  Soviet  Union."     (Pet^ 
EX    20  )      The   witness   Clontz   showed   that 
a  meeting  held  by  respondent  In  Februaxy 
1952  was  addressed  by  Victor  Perlo.  Identified 
in    the    record    without    contradiction    as   a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  who  stated 
that  the  United  SUtes  Is  using  Germany  for 
the  antl-Sovlet   war   plans  of  the  U.S.  im- 
perialists.    Clontz  further  showed  that  can- 
ing Western  Germany  a  "place  of  Wall  Street 
imperialism"   was   a   "technical    Communist 
expression."     (Tr.  1983-1984.) 

The  important  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs 
as   embodied   In   the   Truman    doctrine,   the 
European  aid  program  (Marshall  plan),  and 
S^  North   Atlantic    Alliance    (NATO)    have 
been  strongly   atUcked  by  the   CommunlBt 
Party    and.   likewise,    by   respondent.     Both 
have   characterized    these    programs   as   part 
of  a  projected  war  or  war  alliance  against  the 
Soviet  Union.     The   Communist  Party  the- 
oretical organ.  Political  Affairs,  for  October 
1949   praised  the  National  Council  as  an  im- 
portant organization   for  vitiating  "peace 
activities,  particularly  against  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact   and  the  military   aid  program^ 
In  April  1948.  the  party  opposed  the  Truman 
doctrine.  NATO,  and  the  Marshall  plan  as  a 
•reactionary   'cold   war'    against   the   Soviet 


union,  the  new  democracies  of  eastern  &J- 
rope.  and  the  people's  movemenU  all  over 
thVworld"  (Pet.  EX,  71) .  At  a  meeting  held 
by  rrspondent  In  December  1949^the  general 
theme  was  an  attack  on  the  Truman  doc- 
trine. NATO,  and  the  Marshall  Pla^-  In- 
cluded among  respondent's  ^^^^^^^'^'^^^ 
is  the  statement  that  the  North  AUantlc 
Pact  was  conceived  to  "rend  the  world 
asunder"  (Pet.  Ex.  31). 

The    Communist    Party    and    respondent 
have  taken  identical  positions  with  respect 
to  lu-glng  that  atomic  weapons  be  outlawed. 
SvS  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Un  on 
n  ?hat^espect  oVTr  those  proJect^  by  the 
United  States.  Including  supporting  the  fao- 
vle  TropSal  for  periodic  l-^Pf  "°7^^  "J" 
posed  to  the  American  P^oPO«^/°^,^°°"^^- 
ous  inspection.     Corliss  Lamont.  at  a  m^^ 
ine  held  by  respondent  in  March  1953.  urged 
thlse  present  £  get  behind  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal to  ouUaw  the  atom  bomb  and  to  hold 
Sriodl?    inspections    later    In    the    various 

?:unm'es.     in  Its  booklet  "^^e  g^.^^^J^f  S? 
in  the  Service  of  Peace,  1917-52     (Pet.  fix. 
29)    «spondent  stated  that  "When  the  Soviet 
union  proposed  immediate  outlaw^  of  the 
A-bomb"  U.S.  officials  warned  that  It    waf  ^"^ 
attempt  to  deprive  us  of  our  most  effective 
weaSn  "  but  respondent  defended  what  It 
call^  the  Soviet  expression  of  policy  as  an 
extension  of  an  earlier  Soviet  statement  con- 
cerning   peaceful    coexistence.     Continuing 
rLSondent     stated:  "When     f^^^^^J^^ 
wo?ld  around  united  in  support  of  the  Soviet 
proposal  to  outlaw  atomic  warfare,  and  a  new 
foTce  entered  history  In  the  first  worldwide 
conscious  movement  to  end  war    our  SU^ 
Department     proclaimed     that     the     World 
Council  for  Peace  was  Communist  Inspired 
2d  dominated,  and  that  Soviet  proposals  fc. 

peace  were  deceptive  P'-oP^*"^*',?,^,!^^ 
?o  soften  the  Western  nations  for  easier  So 
Viet  conquest.  *  '  *  Outside  of  Alice  In 
Wonderland  could  anything  be  more  fan- 
S'-that  a  great  nation  while  becoming 
t?fe  second  greatest  POwer  could  appear  con- 
tinuously on  the  international  stage  for  30 
yea^C  attempt  a  monumental  deception 
on  the  vital  issue  of  war  or  peace?  (Pet. 
Ex.  29,  p.   13).  ^  ,      ..  ,, 

The  record  contains  a  number  of  other 
matters  on  which  respondent  has  advanced 
petitions,  as  Illustrated  below.  In  each  in- 
stance the  record  also  shows  the  same  pcsi- 
tSns  have  been  advanced  by  the  Communist 
Party  TTiese  Include  positions  in  connec- 
tion with  v«rious  countries  In  Europe  and 
Sla  Tnd  in  connection  with  certain  domes- 
tic policies  of  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  Balkan  countries  and 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Commxmlst  Party  I^ 
sitlon  as  set  forth  in  its  official  theoreUcal 
organ.  Political  Affairs,  for  May  1947,  was^ 
"bT  dominating    Greece    and    Turkey,    the 
United  States  is  proposing  to  take  up  ^ 
tions  for  outflanking  Yugoslav  a  and  Bulgaria 
and    driving    toward    R^manla^     Cornblned 
with  the  current  pressure  on  Hungary.  It  W 
plain  that  the  United  States  does  not  want 
I  setUement;  It  wants  to  make  an  Incursion 
into  Eastern  Europe,  to  reduce   the  Soviet 
Union's    security    Interests    that    were    pre 
vloufily    recognized,    and    to    deal    with    the 
U  S  S.R.  as  a  secondary  state  In  her  pre-l93» 
position."    (Pet.  Ex.  70.) 

Respondent's  position   In   this  regard    as 
set  forth  m  Report  on  the  News  for  Ma^ch 
12    1948.  stated:   "The  fact  that  the  Pr«Mi 
dent  chose  the  designation  of  '^ree  people  for 
the  Greek  people  who  are  fighting  to  rdth^jr 
country  from  a  monarcho-fasclst  dictator 
ship,  and  the  Turkish  people  who  have  si^ 
fered    under    dictatorships,    while    implying 
that  the  Poles,  Rumanians  and  B^^f"!,*^ 
were  'subjugated,'  was  a  clear  indication  of 
the  true  aims  of  the  Truman  doctrine. 

"Today,  a  year  later,  the  Truman  doctrine 
and  the  Marshall  plan  •  •  '  have  crated  a 
divided  world  and  an  alinement  of  all  tne 


reacUonary  forces  throughout  the  world  with 
the  United  States  in  a  'crusade'  against  com- 
mimlsm."    ( Pet.  Ex.  14. ) 

With  reference  to  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Italy,  the  Communist  Party  has  stated  the 
position  that  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program 
was  an  attempt  to  make  a  big.  new  advance 
for  American  imperialism  by  frightening  the 
weaker  states  Into  complete  dependence  on 
the  United  States.  Respondent  has  taken  a 
similar  position  as  evidenced  by  Report  on 
the  News  for  June  17,  1948  (Pet.  Ex.  127) . 

Both  the  Communist  Party  and  respondent 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  suppress  what  those  or- 
ganizations call  the  national  liberation 
movements  of  the  peoples  of  Indonesia  and 
Vietnam. 

The  domestic  policies  of  the  United  States 
on  which  respondent  has  taken  positions, 
which  the  record  shows  are  Identical  with 
those  taken  by  the  Communist  Party,  have 
included  strong  opposition  to  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  strong  opposition  to 
Federal  legislation  aimed  at  protecting  the 
United  States  against  what  Congress  has 
found  to  be  dangers  and  evils  arising  from 
Communist  activities.  Respondent  likewise 
has  the  same  policy  as  the  party  with  respect 
to  the  Negro  people  in  the  United  States. 
It  protests  what  It  calls  "persecution  of  the 
Negro  people  In  retaliation  for  their  part  in 
the  struggle  fcr  peace"  (Resp.  Ex.  72)  and 
asserts  that  In  the  Soviet  Union  no  discrim- 
ination of  any  sort,  political,  economic,  or  . 
social,  is  applied  to  minority  groups. 

Respondent  presented  no  evidence  of  any 
position  advanced  by  it  which  differed  with 
a  position  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
totality  of  Its  evidence  in  this  respect  was 
the  testimony  of  Its  witness  Pope  on  cross- 
examination  that  "Once  or  twice  with  Corliss 
Lamont  we  were  critical  of  Communist  pol- 
icy" (Tr.  4664)  and  a  somewhat  similar 
statement  by  Mellsh.  Such  testimony  con- 
sists of  bare  inconsequential  assertions  with- 
out substantiation  and  falls  far  short  of  re- 
butting the  evidence  presented  by  petitioner, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  admittedly  short 
and  very  limited  actual  connection  which 
Pope  had  with  respondent  and  the  overall 
nature  of  the  Mellsh  testimony  as  Indicated 
supra,  pages  23  and  24  and  footnote  38. 

On  the  question  of  respondent's  policy 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  witness 
Mellsh  referred  to  a  statement  In  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  had  written  as  being  critical 
of  the  antlrellglous  activities  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  respondent's  counsel  referred 
to  a  statement  In  one  of  Its  publications 
that  "However,  our  friendly  feeling  for  So- 
viet Russia  does  not  mean  that  we  are  vm- 
critlcal  of  Soviet  policies."  (Pet.  Ex.  107.) 
This  latter  statement  is  In  fact  devoted  pri- 
marily to  an  analysis  of  American-Soviet  re- 
lations highly  critical  of  the  United  States 
and  entirely  uncritical  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  fair  reading  of  the  Mellsh  pamphlet  re- 
veals that  It  is  apologetic.  It  refers  to  cer- 
tain antlrellglous  activities  once  carried 
out  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  not  having  been 
conducted  by  the  state;  and  notes  that  there 
has  been  no  persecution  of  the  church  by 
that  Government.  On  cross-examination, 
when  Mellsh  was  asked  whether  respondent 
had  ever  circulated  any  literature  in  the 
United  States  which  was  critical  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  he  could  not  think  of  an  illus- 
tration and  stated  only  that  he  believed 
there  had  been  "Incidental"  criticism.  We 
find  that  respondent  has  never  annotmced 
a  position  which  was  critical  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  record  discloses,  however,  con- 
tinuous hostility  to  U.S.  Government  pol- 
icies, save  when  we  were  a  war  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Respondent  contends  that  the  testimony 
of  Its  witnesses  and  a  number  of  items  of 
documentary  material.  Including  those  put 


In  evidence  by  it  as  well  as  some  put  in  by 
petitioner,  establish  that  it  Is  an  independ- 
ent, self-governing  organization  whose  poli- 
cies   and   positions   are   determined   by   the 
members,    board    of   directors,    and    officers; 
and  that  its  purposes  and  objectives  are  to 
promote  peace  upon  the  basis  of  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  establish  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  through  the  promo- 
tion of  better  understanding  between  them. 
Respondent's  witness  Mellsh  testified  that 
the  purpose  of  the  national  council  was  to 
promote    friendship     between    the    United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  that  during  the 
war.  the  statement  of  policy  of  the  covmcll 
had  reference  to  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  war 
and  building  a  postwar  peace   and  that  no 
basic  shift  in  policy  occurred  after  the  war 
but  the  background  became  that  of  the  con- 
struction   of    peace    and    cultural    and    eco- 
nomic relationships  In  terms  of  the  postwar 
situation.     He    further     testified    that    the 
council  has  never  been  primarily  operated 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  support 
to  the  Communist  Party,  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  the  world  Communist  movement.** 

The  witness  Kingsbury  testified  on  direct 
exsonlnatlon  to  the  same  effect  as  Mellsh.'^ 
Respondent's  witness  Perry  testified  on  direct 
examination  that  when  he  became  vice  chair- 
man of  the  national  council  In  1943.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  build  up  a  good  understanding 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  prolong  that  relationship  Into  the  postwar 
period;  and  to  preserve  peace  In  the  world 
and  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations.  As 
set  forth  supra.  Perry  was  vice  chairman  of 
respondent  only  2  or  3  months  and  had  little, 
if  any,  participation  in  the  operation  of 
resp>ondent. 

A  large  niimber  of  respondent's  exhibits 
reflected  the  positions  of  respondent  during 
the  period  of  World  War  n.  I.e..  from  the 
Incorporation  of  respondent  until  late  1945, 
and  the  period  Immediately  following  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  testimony  of  Davles,  expressions  of 
friendship  and  cooperative  measures  were 
\indertaken  by  the  United  States  to  bolster 
the  morale  of  the  Soviet  people  and  maintain 
the  war  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  of 
respondent's  exhibits  contain  statements  by 
high  U.S.  officials  made  durtng  World  War  11 
expressing  frtendship  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
commenting  favorably  upon  the  activities  of 
respondent  and  urging  support  for  those  ac- 
tivities as  a  means  of  aiding  the  Soviet  war 
effort  and  furthering  US.  peace  efforts  Im- 
mediately following  the  war. 

Contrary  to  the  testimony  of  respondent's 
witness  Mellsh,  the  record  shows  that  not 
long  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
World  War  II,  respondent's  positions,  like 
those  of  the  party,  became  more  markedly 
pro-Soviet  and  anti-United  States,  particu- 
larly In  that  the  Soviet  positions  were  always 
championed.  For  Instance,  the  Communist 
Party  and  respondent  have  consistently  and 
strongly  advanced  the  position  that  It  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  which  wants  peace  and  not 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  both  or- 
ganizations favor  what  they  call  Soviet  peace 
policies;  and  refused  to  acknowledge  a  U.S. 
Interest  In  peace,  but  on  the  contrary  seek 
to  show  that  the  United  States  is  imperialis- 
tic, warmongering,  and  has  a  policy  to  wage 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Respondent  has  speciflcally  referred  in  Its 
exceptions  to  16  of  Its  exhibits  as  Illustrative 
of  many  which  are  claimed  to  establish  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  promote  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union."    One  of  these 


t*  In  this  connection,  see  footnote  38. 
M  In  this  connection,  see  footnote  35. 
"Respondent's  exhibits   1.   13,  14,   15,  16. 
20,  27,  28,  30-33,  37,  38,  40.  and  47. 


exhibits  of  respondent,  which  was  published 
by  it  following  the  1952  world  Olympics,  en- 
tlUed  "Peace  Won  the  Olympics"  (Resp. 
Ex.  1),  attempts  In  Ito  treatment  to  show 
that  participation  of  Soviet  Union  athletes 
m  the  Olsrmplc  games  Indicates  a  Soviet  Un- 
ion desire  for  peace.  It  is  relevant  to  note  In 
this  connection  that  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  1952  Olympic  games  was  given  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  its  official  organ,  the 
Dally  Worker.     (Pet.  Ex.  116.) 

Another  of  respondent's  exhibits  was  a 
statement  Issued  In  February  1950  which 
criticized  the  Secretary  of  State  for  saying 
that  peace  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  Incom- 
patible. In  this  statement  respondent  said 
"the  policy  of  containment  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  •  •  •  is  an  American-made  and  a 
primary  cause  of  outr  strained  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union.";  also,  "The  Ameri- 
can people  are  awakening  to  the  danger  of 
our  present  coxirse  in  international  affairs 
and  are  resolved  to  make  changes  before  we 
are  led  further  down  the  road  to  self-destruc- 
tion."    (Resp.  Ex.  4.) 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  evidence  pre- 
ponderates against  the  showing  that  re- 
spondent's primary  piupose  is  not  to  promote 
friendship,  as  such,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  rather  to 
promote  the  Soviet  Union  under  any  and  all 
circumstances;  and  we  find  that  respond- 
ent's evidence  mentioned  above  Is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  conclusion  that  respond- 
ent aids  and  supports  the  Soviet  Union  under 
all  circiimstances,  even  as  against  the  United 
States. 

There  Is  no  doubt  from  a  review  of  re- 
spondent's publications  that  It  has  iirged 
"friendship"  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Communist  Party, 
as  shown  by  the  record,  has  done  likewise. 
One  aspect  of  this  has  been  the  position 
advanced  by  both  organizations  of  the  desir- 
ability of  "peaceful  coexistence."  (Pet.  Exs. 
26.  100.)  We  note  that  even  In  this  regard, 
however,  respondent  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  offers  the  pos- 
sibility of  peaceful  coexistence  but  that  of 
the  United  States  does  not  and  must  be 
changed. 

Moreover,  we  conclude  from  a  study  of  the 
record  that,  as  stated  above,  respondent's 
statements  urging  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  do  not  represent  the  primary 
purpose  or  objective  of  respondent.  The 
preponderance  of  the  evidence.  Including 
the  nature  of  the  positions  advanced  by  re- 
spondent and  the  activities  In  which  It  has 
engaged,  when  viewed  In  the  light  of  the 
entire  record,  requires  the  conclusion  that 
respondent  is  concerned  with  attempting  to 
convince  the  "masses  in  this  country  more 
that  their  true  and  basic  interests  He  in 
following  the  example  of  the  Soviet  Union" 
(supra  p.  39);  in  always  favoring  the  Soviet 
Union  positions  vis  a  vis  the  United  States; 
and  In  supporting  and  defending  the  Soviet 
Union  xmder  any  and  all  clrcxmistances. 
We  fvirther  And  that  this  constitutes  sub- 
stantial aid  and  support  for  the  objectives 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  facts  of  record  regarding  certain  as- 
pects of  rallies  and  meetings  held  or  spon- 
sored by  respondent  furnish  additional 
Indication  of  control  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  primary  operation  of  respondent 
for  aid  and  support  to  the  party. 

To  lUxistrate,  witness  Stone  attended  a 
number  of  respondent's  meetings,  one  of 
which  was  in  1953  where  a  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward 
spoke  comparing  the  United  States  unfavor- 
ably with  the  Soviet  Union  and  declaring 
Marxism-Leninism  to  be  the  basis  of  a  good 
social  economy.  At  a  meeting  of  respond- 
ent's Committee  of  Women  on  April  1.  1963, 
Jessica  Smith  spoke  on  the  Soviet  economy 
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and  the  death  of  Stalin^  ,t^*  °/"''( S'^S ' 

3^«rJS  rno'r  retS  "oft^ie  C^SnU.. 
329.)     ^^  *    .       .„,n    iQSQ    the   spealcer   was 

M  the  national  council  was  to  penetrate  ttjs 
°  rin  c^Saln••  to  tell  the  American  peo^e 
aboSt  the  Soviet's  desire  for  peace.  Wltnjs 
Fletcher  testified  concerning  a  large  n^e^tmg 
St?e  Seattle  chapter  of  respondent  ^t^ 
tended  by  about  1500  persons  at  whl^h 
m^v  of  the  speakers  and  sponsors  w^re 
C^;2lst8  Witness  Fox  attended  a  mej^- 
STf  the  Chicago  chapter  at  which  t^e 
Soviet  Union  was  eulogized.  ' 

The  witness  Clontz  was  taught  In  tfr^e 
o  Jtv  that  a  mass  organization  could  (be 
Sfei-a,  a  fermenting  or  Piovlng  gro^d 
bv  the  Communist  Party."     <Tr-  i9ip^'    J"; 

professional  people.  J«  "«"  >! '"^^JSngSt 

St  l^mg"  or  threatening  to  expose  Ifidl- 
vlluals  in  respondent  as  members  of  the 
Co^unSt  Pa??y.  although  they  were^ot^ 

-H°v?s^  ':^^.r^^^^s''^^  tt 
Msis  sre^.s^'^rr nuibrr^ 

Snei  or  meetings  held  Jy  "«P<;f4^  'I  ^"^ 
the  officers  of  respondent    who  were  s 
to  have  spoken  at  such  affairs,  were  p 
Sdlv  thoSi  who  were  also  shown  as  li 
tant  members  of  the  party .»• 

f^  example  of  specific  results  flowing 
a  meetS?  U  apparent  ^^°- /J.^'^^^^fesSond 

^rS  \aS  ^U9^°?hT  defiate^  1^"^ 
!?ructed  t?wiue  to  the  State  Depart*nent 

and  u5  ^Zors  and  ReP-f  ^^\^;^^«  *,TO 
!.^^t^r^n  to  the  Marshall  plan  and  NAl-u. 
Smh  Tf  which  as  previously  found.l  were 
?£3larly  ojpoeed  by^he  Communl»t>rty^ 

The  United  States  petitioning  him  td  halt 
Ibatwa?  called  the  antl-Sovlet  war  djlve  of 
TL^r^^d  States     The  witness  Horval^h  was 

"^^e    witness    Budenz    testified    thit    the 

3^  r^itb^o  in  1944  decided  to  a^empt 

L'^oSSl  tS  De^n  of  Canterbury.  EJgland^ 

Jor'^a^ur  of  the  United  States  unc|er  the 


irom 


r.^  AS  found  supra,  the  party  PU^^^^tSviS'' 
affal^  o°f  respondent  to  the  party  ^mbe- 
ship  and  otherwise  s^PPO^^'^'^f^ „*,  hv  fur 
Sfattendance  of  P^-jLy^-^-^^e'  s^  ihe« 
nlahlng  party  °^«f  bff  ^eTe  was  also  evl- 
^d^ncf  of  recorrmmcatS  wTtho J  con- 
?SSctlon  t!l?the  party  assisted  respondent 
b^^Sng  speakers  for  Its  functlpns. 


^SrJS^^SorHuSlal^ 

rpeaSng\rs    "^^^^  ^^. 

the  "^^^^.^^"^^^'S^  testified  that  he 
ers  and  soldiers,  ^^'^^t^  .  Bayer,  pres- 
dlscussed  them  with  Theodore  Baje     v 

rjisrp.°sr'.uirrrt  -^»ce. ». 

named  as  1^^^^**"°^^^^^^  whom  Budenz  tes- 
n^^^ncT L^h^d"  rn?r.iSI  U  \tu 

r:5e°r.  <.^f^^-  ..ae  ..^.^"„; 

V.TL.  ^cepte..  «  invlmlon  .r^^th,. 

S.^.r.'rmSror.^'e  pan,  »  ^re- 

'°S:  ui;?ontes«<l  lact  was  that  .be  Dean 
\r  o  tr«ir  in  the  United  States  under  the 
Xlc  sTrefpondent.  As  prevlousl^y  tound 
Corliss  Lamont,  who  the  Dean  said  made  the 
SaSements.  was  an  ^^^^Z^Zl^^^, 
ber,  selected  by  the  party  for.  and  serving  at 
♦Ko  time  as  chairman  of  respondent,  ac 
cordlSy  we  Sd  that  the  tour  of  the  De^ 
wL  heM^under  the  auspices  of  respondent  at 

Z  instigation  of  the  ^^^^''^'^'J^Xnc. 
The  witness  Fletcher  gave  another  Inrtance 
o,  actlvltl-  ^rrled  out  by  re^^^^^^^^^^ 

;^o7e"n1e?ttir;2e  ^erestedlj.  having  a 

IrfromTe^^s^urt^pStV^^^^^^ 

ent^s  SeaUle  branch  cooperated  with  the 
cSa^lS?  of  commerce  In  efforts  to  obtain  the 
coS^te.  This  was  done  I'Y  ««P° J^^^J^ " 
a  means  of  gaining  prestige  and  attracting 
prominent  people  to  respondent. 

T4.  \n  unnecessary  to  set  forth  all  oi  tne 
evSence  aJdTceHlth  respect  to  rallies  and 

?;rrJe'r/r^V":iS?H 

distributed  by  respondent,  .^e  believe  u^ 
a  fair  consideration  of  such  evidence  indi 

ind  demoSatlons  to  accomplish  ^hat  end 
amone  other  things.     Further,  with  regard 
^?espondenfs  activities,  the  re<»rd  shows 

Ere^'-or.Trr^™l 
-.r'-riiir-^rsa^'^.'^rri- 

^'Respondent's  witnesses  Mellsh  and  Kings- 
b^S?  SflTd  that  the  positions  of  the  «)un. 
c^lere  arrived  at  after  discussion  by  the 


board  of  directors;  that  the  council  ha.  h^ 
no  liaison  with  the  Communist  Party    a^d 
that  their  actions  as  officers  and   directors 
Stve  not^een  dominated,  dlrected^or^n- 
uolled  by  the  Communist  Party^  The  tesU- 
mony  as  to  discussions  of  policy  by  the  board 
S   directors  was   not  directly  ~n  radlcted^ 
On  the  other  hand,  as  previously  herein 
found  respondent  was  created  by  the  party, 
a  D^edoml^nt  number  of  officers  and  dlrec- 
Jofs  are  and  throughout  Its  existence  have 
been  Tarty  members;    and.  Theodore  Bayer 
ac^  as  nateon  between  respondent  and  the 
oaSy     A^rdlngly.  it  Is  reasonable  to  con- 
Se  that  It  18  primarily  through  and  by 
?he  party  members,  who  are  officers  and  dl- 
ectors  o'f  respondent,  that  the  party  main- 
tains  and    exercises   domination,   direction, 
a^d  control  of  respondent.    Moreover,  there 
S^es^ntVally  complete  Identity  between  the 
^^ons  and  policies  adv^anced  by  respo^- 
^    <.T,A    those    of    the    Communist    Party. 
5iese  facts^geSer  with  other  Important 
S.TdeSns.'whlch  are  sv^-^^fj^™ 
under  the   heading  "Summary  of  Findings 
and  conclusions."  all  add  up  to  a  ration^ 
3s  for  concluding  that  respondent  Is.  in 
f^t    directed,  dominated,  or  controlled  by 
the  ComSunlst  Party  and  Is  Prl^narlly  oper- 
ated  to    aid    and    support    the    Commun^t 
Pw^y  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  Communist 
foreign  government 

DISCUSSION    OF   LAW 

Respondent  contends  error  In  that  there  Is 
and  cSuld  be  no  finding  that  responden^  en 

!t?erdSlg^n?ro?itrbUrn^-'"^^^^^ 

smutlonLly  protected  by  the  firs     amend 
,Y,»Tit   as  well  as  by  section  1(b)  of  tne  aci, 
Sid  that,  hence,  no  valid  order  may  be  en- 
tered against  respondent.     Respondent  fur- 
ther a^rts  that  '-[llf  nothing  that  the  re- 
spond^t  organization  ever  did  contributed 
m  the  slightest  degree  to  the  alms  of  a  Com- 
S^lst-Sn  or^nlzatlon  or  the  Commu- 
nist  foreign   government   as   these    are   de- 
Lrlbedln  the  act  Itself  there  Is  no  basis  for 
flndmg  Ihat    the    respondent    organization 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  act.       (Resp. 

^irit'?S,e\harnV  evidence  of  espionage 
or  terrorism  by  respondent  appears  In  the 
Record      But  It  Is   not  In  the  nature  of  a 
'■front-  o^anlzatlon  to  engage  m^uch  activ- 
ities  else  Its  purpose  would  be  defeated.    A 
■■frSnt"  would  h^dly  gain  popular  support 
for  Itself    the   party,  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  It  B^engaged  Itself .    There  Is  no  merit  In 
"hi  a^rtlo?that  unless  respondent  Is  f o;md 
to  InmTJe  m  those  activities  It  cannot  con- 
smu?io?ally»  be  ^ound  to  be  a  "Com^ui^ 
front "     And   the   court   of   appeals  m    i." 
CoSSnunlst  Party  case,  supra,  has  so  ruled  In 
Sls^lng   of   a    similar    contention   by   the 
party.  223  F.  2d  531.  560-561. 
^  in   Its  further   assertion,  respondent  m 
sumes  a  state  of  facts  which  does  not  exls^ 

%'^TiZX  nfd  ?hr  C^^SiS 
S>  have  "contributed  in  the  slightest  degree 


"See  Kb)  of  the  act  Is  no  deterrent 
elth^as  the  Board  has  Previously  ruled 
(see  eg..  The  Attorney  General  v^  "^ll^^ 
e«on  IchooZ  o/  Social  Science,  docket  No. 
107-53.  decided  by  the  Board  J^^e  30^1955^^ 
}n  the  communist  party  case  supra  ,^«^ 
court  likewise  so  held.  In  effect,  in  up 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 


to  the  alms  of  a  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion." 

Respondent  argues  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence In  this  record  to  show  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  a  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganization; and  that  the  previous  finding 
of  the  Board  that  It  is  cannot  be  made  bind- 
ing upon  respondent.  As  set  forth  above, 
the  determination  of  the  Board  that  the 
Communist  Party  Is  a  Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganization has  been  affirmed  by  the  court  of 
appeals  and  that  decision  is  the  law  unless 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the 
case  Is  now  pending.  We  agree  with  the  ex- 
aminer that  the  Board's  prior  determination 
that  the  Communist  Party  is  a  Communlst- 
actlon  organization  Is  conclusive  and  bind- 
ing on  respondent  in  this  proceeding.  We 
have  consistently  so  ruled  In  prior  "front" 
proceedings. 

The  reasons  set  forth  In  Its  exceptions  with 
respect  to  respondent's  position  on  this  Is- 
sup  are  that  respondent  was  not  a  party  to 
the  Communist  Party  case,  and  that  case  is 
still  under  review  and.  therefore.  Is  not  a 
"final  order"  under  the  terms  of  the  act. 
We  do  not  believe  that  due  process  or  fair- 
ness require  that  once  the  status  of  the  as- 
serted parent  organization.  In  this  case  the 
Communist  Party,  has  been  litigated.  It  Is 
necessary  to  relltlgate  such  status  In  each 
proceeding  Involving  an  alleged  front  of  the 
parent — an  organization  which  by  definition 
stands  In  such  a  close  and  Intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  parent,  that  It  Is  directed, 
dominated,  and  controlled  by  the  parent,  and 
Is  primarily  operated  to  give  the  latter  aid 
and  support.  To  do  so  would  be  contrary  to 
o\ir  Interpretation  of  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion of  the  act.  and  would  also  unduly  delay, 
if  not  prevent,  the  effective  administration 
of  the  act.  Further  than  this.  It  defies  rea- 
son to  suggest  that  an  alleged  "front"  Is  In  a 
position  to  succeed  In  showing  the  party  Is 
not  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  not- 
withstanding the  latter  failed  so  to  do. 

Respondent's  exceptions  to  the  treatment, 
as  probative  of  the  Issues  herein,  of  occiir- 
rences  at  Communist  Party  meetings  (re- 
ferred to  by  respondent  as  "binding"  respond- 
ent by  such  occurrences)  have  hereinbefore 
been  considered  and  found  to  be  without 
merit  (supra,  pp.  10  and  11).  Such  evi- 
dence, when  properly  connected  as  it  was, 
meets  the  "substantial,  relevant,  and  proba- 
tive" requirements  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and,  as  stated,  is  In  accord 
with  clear  statutory  Intent. 

Other  questions  raised  by  respondent  con- 
cern the  BUfflclency  or  reliability  of  the  evi- 
dence and  to  the  extent  Indicated  have  been 
previously  considered  herein  In  determining 
the  evidentiary  facts.  It  Is  pertinent,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  observation  that  no  single 
Item  of  evidence  conclusively  establishes  the 
existence  of  the  two  ultimate  facts  necessary 
to  constitute  resp)ondent  a  Conununlst  front. 
The  evidence  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole." 
Further,  although  there  was  no  showing  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  finding  of  substantial 
financial  aid.  In  terms  of  money,  flowing  from 
the  party  to  respondent,  a  point  which  re- 
spondent emphasizes  the  matter  falls  square- 
ly within  the  language  used  by  the  court  In 
the  Communist  Party  case.  There  It  was 
stated  that: 

"The  Board  may  find  full  activities  In 
respect  to  some  of  these  matters  [referring 
to  the  evidentiary  considerations  set  forth 
In  the  statute  ].  partial  activities  In  respect 
to  some,  and  a  complete  absence  of  activity 
In  respect  to  some.  The  Board  may  make 
findings  In  other  relevant  respects  not  here 
enumerated.  Having  made  these  several 
findings,   the   Board   must  distill   from   the 


»  As  stated  by  the  court  In  the  Communist 
Party  case,  "all  relevant  facts  are  cumulative 
In  delineating  a  completed  whole."  (223  P. 
2d  at  568.) 


composite  an  iiltlmate  finding  whether  the 
respondent  Is  or  Is  not  [a  Communist-front 
organization  as  defined  In  section  3(4)1." 
(Id.,  at  559.) 

Such  have  we  done  In  determining  that 
respondent  Is  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion : 

In  so  determining  the  Issues,  we  have  In 
some  Instances  noted  that  two  officers,  who 
are  particularly  Important  In  respondent 
and  were  present  dtirlng  the  hearing,  as  well 
as  others,  did  not  take  the  witness  stand 
to  contradict  or  explain  the  evidence  placing 
them  In  the  Communist  Party  and  otherwise 
showing  their  Joint  activities  In  the  party 
and  In  respondent.  Respondent  contends 
that  no  Inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
faUure  of  such  Individuals  to  testify.  We 
believe  that  under  the  circumstances  in  thU 
proceeding.  It  Is  proper  to  consider  the  faU- 
\ire  of  those  Individuals  to  testify  who  were 
shown  to  be  particularly  Important  to  and 
active  In  respondent. 

StTMMABT    or    FINDINGS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

The  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship.  Inc..  respondent  herein,  is  an 
"organization"  In  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3(2)  of  the  act.  It 
was  created  by  the  party  In  1943  as  the  re- 
sult of  party  plans  to  establish  a  mass  orga- 
nization under  the  name  of  respondent  to 
carry  out  on  a  broadened  scale  functions 
and  activities  concerning  various  party  ob- 
jectives, which  had  previously  been  under- 
taken by  party -controlled  organizations  that 
had  existed  under  the  various  names  of 
Friends  of  Soviet  Russia.  Friends  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  American  CoimcU  on  Soviet 
Relations. 

Prior  to  the  Incorporation  of  respondent, 
the  Communist  Party  selected  Corliss  La- 
mont, a  prominent  member  of  the  party, 
who  had  at  one  time  been  chairman  of  the 
American  CouncU  on  Soviet  Relations,  to  be 
chairman  of  respondent.  Lamont.  In  fact, 
became  the  first  chairman  and  was  primarily 
acUve  and  influential  In  the  selection  of  a 
number  of  other  officers.  Chapters  of  re- 
spondent were  created  and  established  with 
the  active  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Concerning  those  active  In  the  manage- 
ment, direction,  and  supervision  of  respond- 
ent: the  national  officers  and  the  board  of 
directors  are.  and  throughout  respondent's 
existence  have  been,  composed  of  Individuals 
a  majority  of  whom  are  functionaries  and 
members  of  the  Conununlst  Party;  all  of  the 
leaders  of  respondent,  who  at  any  time  up  to 
and  Including  the  present,  have  been  of  par- 
ticular Importance  and  authority  were  func- 
tionaries and  members  of  the  party;  some 
less  important  officers  In  terms  of  actual 
responsibilities  have  been  Individuals  whose 
Incumbencies  are  consistent  with  party  con- 
trol of  the  organization;  the  Important  In- 
dividuals In  various  chapters  are  or  have 
been  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Party  representatives  predominate  for  all 
practical  purposes  in  respondent. 

Respondent  was  Incorporated  during 
World  War  n  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  military 
allies.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  war. 
from  the  time  of  respondent's  Incorpora- 
tion and  continuing  for  a  period  follow- 
ing the  cessation  of  hostilities,  respondent, 
while  conducting  pro-Soviet  propaganda,  ad- 
vocated cooperation  and  support  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  particularly  In  the  war  effort. 
During  this  period,  respondent  received  testi- 
monials and  support  from  prominent 
governmental,  professional,  and  business 
people  In  the  United  States.  Respondent  did 
not  then  and  has  not  since  revealed  the 
actual  control  and  Influence  exerted  upon 
It  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Respondent  Invariably  advances  positions 
on  matters  of  policy  which  do  not  deviate 


from  positions  of  the  Oonununlst  Party. 
The  positions  advanced  by  respondent  are 
Invariably  and  markedly  pro-Soviet  and,  ex- 
cept  during  the  war  years.  antl-U.8.  Govern- 
ment. Like  the  Communist  Party,  respond- 
ent supports  the  policies  and  positions  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  always  championing  the 
Soviet  stand  over  that  taken  by  the  United 
States.  Respondent  did  not  present  a  single 
Instance  of  a  position  taken  or  advanced  by 
It  which  differed  from  a  position  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Commvmlst  Party  continually  aids 
and  assists  respondent  In  carrying  out  ac- 
tivities In  the  name  of  respondent  or  under 
the  sponsorship  of  respondent.  The  party 
consistently  publicizes  and  supports  respond- 
ent in  official  party  organs  and  provides 
speakers  at  respondent's  affairs.  The 
speeches  at  Important  rallies  and  meetings 
held  by  respondent  have  reflected  and  ad- 
vanced Communist  Party  positions:  respond- 
ent's resources  are  used  to  aid  and  support 
the  party.  Various  activities  have  been  vm- 
dertaken  by  respondent  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Communist  Party  as  a  means  to  attract 
public  interest  In  respondent. 

The  Communist  Party  Is  a  Communist-fic- 
tion organization,  which  has  as  Its  prtmary 
piirpose  to  advance  the  objectives  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  under  the 
hegemony  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  has  the 
policy  to  support  and  defend  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion under  any  and  all  circumstances.  A  fair 
consideration  of  the  record  as  a  whole  in  this 
proceeding  requires  the  conclusion  that  the 
national  council,  operating  under  the  domi- 
nation, direction,  and  control  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  has  as  Its  primary  pxxrpose  to 
advance  and  promote  the  objectives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  Communist  Party  be- 
hind a  facade  of  being  Independent  of  the 
party  and  Interested  only  In  developing 
friendship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  The  assistance  rendered  to 
the  party  Is  considered  to  be  matertal. 

We  conclude  that  the  National  Council  d 
American-Soviet  Prtendshlp.  Inc..  is  substan- 
tially directed,  dominated,  and  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization,  and  U 
primarily  operated  for  the  purpoee  of  giving 
aid  and  support  to  that  Communlst-actlon 
organization  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  Com- 
munist foreign  government. 

It  follows  that  an  order  shoald  be  Issued 
requiring  the  National  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship.  Inc..  to  register  as  a  Oom- 
munlst-front  organlaatlon.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act.  An  appropriate  order 
accompanies  this  report. 
By  the  Board. 

Tbobcas  J.  TTiiHUf, 

CKairman. 
Kathxtk  McHalb, 
Francis  A.  Chxibt, 
Hasrt  P.  Cain, 

MeirihtTt. 
Washxnoton.  D.C.  February  7,  1956. 


Appendix  A 
The  witnesses  for  petitioner  and  respond- 
ent, respectively,  sire  listed  below.  A  total 
of  18  witnesses  appeared  for  pjetltloner  and 
10  for  respondent,  including  one  by  dep- 
osition.   

PKirrxoNXB's  wmrtasMS 

Louis  Francis  Budenz,  a  member  of  the 
facility  of  Fordham  University;  a  member  ot 
the  Communist  Party  from  August  1935  until 
October  1945.  From  November  1937  to  1940 
he  was  editor  of  the  Communist  Party  dally, 
the  Midwest  Record;  from  1938  to  1940  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  Na- 
tional Committee;  from  1941  until  he  left 
the  party  in  1945  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Dally  Worker  and  In  that  capacity  at- 
tended meeUngs  of  the  governing  bodlee  ot 
the  party. 
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RalDh  Clayton  Clonte,  an  attorney.  Joiner 

Srnany  and  aftended  the  Jefferson  Schoc 
^%^[af  Science      He  attended  meetings  or 
^e^tloSl  council  during  the  period  frori 
S:Xr°S?l  to  November  19^2  wbile  a  mem - 
vwTr  ^f  the  oartv     Clontz  reported  to  the  Fed 
Sal  Bwearo/lnvestlgation  on  these  actlvl- 

"'tcoh  F   Davles   U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 

S2  Poudain  CoBlerence.  He  was  Bono™? 
SL^?n  o<  the  C„„8re^o',^Y>^Su; 
11  l^^^Sr-C^lo  ?^e  "tica,  cou,. 
^    "ntfl  he  terminated  hi.  connection  |n 

Z  rn;Sc.rS;rnS'on''lo«et  Be.tl„is. 
H,  wat  expelled  Irom  the  party  In  19f2. 
WhlU  in  ttl  party,  he  repo,t«l  to  the  pel  ce 

■"Z^rL^  Vance  Dillon,  a  Pf -"^ 

rl.rssl^^n'c'So■a^^Se^'°;of: 

Sfif  M "coun^St  r^^eTfca^ 

2Tin''..r-r«r2^rn.fr?is 
Esr -»".s -a-'.o^s  he|2 

irHrrorrher^  rcE 

vice  president  of  the  International  Bulljmg 
£.^lS  Employees  Union.  At  one  tim^  be 
waa  a  member  of  the  PrlendB  ^^f «  Xn- 
Unlon.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Seat«echap_ 
♦o,,  rvf  the  National  CoTincll  of  Amenta" 
Svlet  ^en^lp  fi^  1943  to  1946  [and 
KSSi  S^Slish  Jhapters  in  Ta^oma.  W^h.. 
and  Portland.  Oreg.  ' 

Edward   Gordon   Pox.   an    engineer,   s^nt 
fr^  loSa  to  1933  in  the  Soviet  Union  ^rk- 

S'  X^lSThe^^^l^r^al  K 

2^1viu4  With  which  he  had  been  Identified. 
James  W.  Glatls  is  employed  ^y  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  He  became  a  member  otf  the 
Sommunlst  Party  in  1949  and  T^^|^"  * 
member  at  the  time  he  testmed.  He  wj^^. 
Uve  m  the  Massachusetts  Council  o«  Af/^. 
^-soviet  Friendship  and  a  ^f^^^^J^/J^ 
^tlve  committee.  He  ^^^^f  "^.^^iJ^S^ 
meeung  sponsored  by  respondent  In  O^oer 
^53  Whnc  in  the  Communist  Pf^y. jfelam 
Jeported  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve^tlga- 

"'Ttephanle  Horvath.  a  detective  in  th4  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  was  a  ^smber 
S^the  communist  Party  from  March  1942 
S  March  1944,  and  from  November  1*44  to 
^^mber  1947.  on  assignment  from  the  po- 
{S^Si^tment.  She  was  never  a  m^iber 
lithe^^onal  council  but  supported  its 
activities  as  a  member  of  the  P^^y. 

Joseph  Zack  Komfeder,  a  write*  and 
soeSt?  was  a  member  of  the  Com^iunist 
S^  fruits  formation  in  1919  uttll  he 
wVVeWtv  m  1934.  While  In  the  party, 
ke'^  a^ImSer  of  It,  central  ex^^utlve 
Smmlttee.  a  branch  o>-8anlzer.  and  a.  party 
Sdustnal  organizer  in  labor  unions  ai»d  f^- 
torles      He  was  on  a  subcommittee  of  the 
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^Antral  executive  committee  which  was  In 
chaige  of  ISends  of  Soviet  Russia.  He  was 
m  McLSw  from  1927  to  1930  and  trained  at 
Se  SSrr  School;  member  of  various  com- 
S^^iS  and  committees  at  the  Communist 
SSnaUonal  Headquarters  in  Moscow. 

iS  H  Latimer  Joined  the  Communist 
PaS  during  the  winter  of  1945-46  and 
f  f  t  L  Anrll  1947  Executive  secretary  of  the 
cmcSo  Civil  Ubertles  Committee  since  1936^ 
Atte^Jd  meetings  of  Friends  of  the  Sovle 
union  and  Chicago  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship. 

John  Lautner.  a  consultant  with  ^ne  ^- 
partment  of  Justice,  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  from  November  1929  to 
Jajiuarv  1950,  when  he  was  expelled  Held 
vSoSl  offices  in  the  party,  among  which  w^ 
h^ad  of  the  New  York  Review  Commission. 
^  a  party  functionary,  he  attended  conven- 

^o^Ctleen    1938  ^^^^^,,1^1^^^^^' 
committee  plenums  between  1937  and  1941^ 
Maurice  Malkin.  a  consultant  w'th  the  De- 
oartment  of  Justice,  was  a  charter  member 
rthTcommunlst  Party  from  1919  to  the  end 
nf  1937    When  he  was  expelled.     In  1919  -^u 
?e  was  branch  and  sectional  organizer;  from 
Vl2rto  1925  a  member  of  the  party's  City 
centra^  Committee  of  New  York  City:   from 
1924  to  the  end  of  1928  a  member  of  the  dis- 
trict executive  committee;  and  from  1925  to 
thP  end  of    1928   a  member   of  the   district 

"--T  ^r^T  He%ra  rmbrs 

???e"dL^  'ivKussU  fTom  its  beginning 
S  1921  and  continued  after  the  name  of  the 
oVanization  was  changed  to  Friends  of  the 
lovlet  union;  remained  a  member  until  1937 
organize?  of  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
?hf  upper  New  York  district  and  delegate 
to  its  first  convention  In  1934. 

Harvey  Marshall  Matusow.  a  member  of  the 
communist  Party  from  1947  to  1951^ 

Louis  Silverstein.  supervisor  In  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Public  Welfare.  City  of  New 
York  which  is  an  official  governmental  agency 
If  New  York;  produced  certain  public  rec- 
ord?  flTed  witi  his  department  by  respondent 
and  predecessor  organizations. 

Alvera  Stone,  a  public  stenographer  was 
hired  by  the  national  council  In  April  1952 
?o  record  a  meeting.  Thereafter  she  sent  the 
national  council  a  contribution,  attended  a 
number  of  meetings,  and  received  its  liter- 
atS?e  Her  last  contact  with  the  national 
Council  w2  in  November  1953.  She  reported 
S  the  F^^eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  con- 
cerning the  national  council. 

Bervl  Ivan  Stover  was  a  member  of  the 
ComSunlst  Party  from  1937  to  1950.  He  was 
a  p^Ty  ?ress  dlr^tor  in  St.  Louis  and  a  mern- 
Lr  of  the  party  State  committee  until  about 

Pauline  Swanson  Townsend  is  a  part-time 
mag^lne  writer.  She  Joined  the  Communist 
?arty  in  Hollywood,  Calll..  in  1943  and  re- 
mained a  member  until  1948  when  she  left 
becauVe  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the  party 
She  was  siretary  of  the  Los  Angel"  CouncU 
of  American-soviet  Friendship  from  1943  to 
1944  on  orders  from  the  Communist  Party. 

RESPONDENT'S    WtTNESSES 

Russell  Brown,  a  practicing  attorney.  Is  a 
mer^^fr  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Texas  bars  and  of  the  law  firm  of  McGraUi 
&  Brown  in  Washington.  DC.  He  testified 
tS  a  visit  to  his  office  by  Harvey  Matusow. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess  is  professor  emeri- 
tus TfsLiology  at  the  university  of  Chicago^ 
He  has  been  an  editor  of  several  sociology 
journals,  president  or  an  officer  of  several 
Sogy  Pieties,  and  has  written  a  number 
of  books  and  articles  on  sociology  and  cog- 
nate subjects.  He  has  been  a  sponsor  of  the 
national  council  and  of  the  Chicago  Council 
of  American-Soviet  Friendship  since  1943. 

Virginia  Epstein  has  been  a  kindergarten 
teacher  and  a  counselor  in  children's  camps 
She  did  volunteer  work  with   the  national 


councU  and  was  active  In  the  "omens  com- 
mittee In  1952  she  became  cochalrman  of 
meTomen's  committee  and  in  1953  a  mem- 
be?  ofThe  board  of  directors  of  the  national 

'Thn    Adams    Kingsbury,    who    resides    in 
Ulster  County.  N.Y..   has  held  severa?  social 
service  positions  In  New  York  and  was  com- 
missioner of  public  charities  ^or  the  city  o 
New  York.     He   was  an  adviser  to  the  Me- 
morial Fund  Association,  later  known  as  the 
Mllbank  Memorial  Fund,  from  which  he  re- 
ared on  an  annuity  in  1949.     In  1941  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  f^^^'^^^^^l;, 
lief.     He    was     chairman    of    the    Amej-lcan 
council  on  Soviet  Relations;  one  of  the  first 
sponsors  of  the  national  council  and.  In  19^. 
ite  treasurer.     He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
national   council   since    1949.     In    late    1950 
he   attended  the  Second  Congress  of  World 
peace,  originally  scheduled  for  Sheffield  Eng- 
fand  but  finally  held  in  Warsaw.  Poland,  due 
to  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
a^it  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  Congress 
into   England.    From  the  Congress  he  went 
o  the  soviet  Union  on  a  Soviet  Government 
Diane    where  his  host  was  Nlcholal  Tlkhov. 
?Smrn  of  the  All  Soviet  Peoples  Commlt- 
Se   and   a  member  of   the  Supreme  Soviet. 
Beginning  in  the  middle  of  1951.  he  traveled 
for  more  ^than  a  year  visiting  Moscow   where 

he  was  given  a  great  ^^^PV^World  ?eaS 
Vienna  where  he  attended  the  World  Peace 

conference  as  a  guest  o^,  Jo"°2  cSne'se  or 
president;   to  China,  on  either  a  Chinese  or 
Soviet   plane;    the   first   American   to   go   to 
?^Slng  since  the  liberation,  that  Is.  when 
the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  took  over  China 
S  1949.     He  attended  an  Asian  Peoples  Con- 
ference in  China.     On  his  return  he  stopped 
in  Sague  and  Moscow  and  then  went  to  East 
BerUn^to  the  World  Peace  CounclL     On  his 
return   his  passport  was  the  subjwt  of  In- 
quiry by  the  immigration   and   Naturall^- 
t^on^SeA^ice  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  asked  him  to   call  or  to  send  In  his 
passport.     No  further  action  was   taken  by 
?he    Department,     apparently    because    the 
passport  had  expired  in  October  1952. 

Dr  Hewlett  Johnson  Is  dean  of  the  Metro 
rx^nLn    Church    of    Christ    at    Canterbury. 
ggSd.'^  HT^st°went  to  the  SovietJJn^- 
in  1937  and  wrote  a  book  on  It  entitled    The 
£clallst  Sixth  of  the  World."    This  was  pub- 
SJed  in  .-Unerica  by  International  Publish- 
ers   a  firm  with  which  Alexander  Trachten- 
STrg  wal^onnected.  and  Johnson  communl- 
S?fd  with  Trachtenberg  in  connection^th 
the  book      He  spent  3  months  In  the  Soviet 
TT,finn   in   1945      In   1945  and   1948  he  made 
?^aking  iurs  In  the  United  States  under 
re  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship.    A  visa  for  the  latter 
tX  wSI  at  first  refused,  but  later  granted. 
Sf  is  president  of  the  British-Soviet  Frend- 
fhip  Society,  the  British  equivalent  of  the 

national  council.  .^^ 

Robert  Morss  Lovett  taught  English  at  the 
university  of  Chicago  for  45  years.  Prom 
?939  to  19«  he  was  Government  Sc^re^ry  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  sometimes  Acting 
Governo?  After  1944  he  taught  m  severa^ 
SXrslties.     He   has  written  several   ^^ 

on  English,  two  novels  ^^^^^/.^^^^^^^^S 
Tihv  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amencau 
goLclfon^loviet  Relations  in  1938.  ^e  had 
no    official    connection    with    the    national 

""^Rev^WUllam  Howard  Mellsh  Is  an  ordained 
minister  In  the  Protestant  Epl«copal  Church 
and  acting  minister  of  the  ProtesUnt  Epis 
coil  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  In  Brook- 
Xn?    Author  of  "Strength  for  Struggle, 
a^ook  of  sermons  and  essays;  he  w^a  mem 
ber  of  the  New  York  Council  on  Soviet  Rela 
UonS  in  1942  and  was  vice  chairman  ^  the 
New     York      Council     of      American-Soviet 
Friendship  In  1943.     He  was  one  of  the  In 
corporator  of  the  national  council    a  mern_ 
ber  of  Its  board  of  directors  since  Its  Incep 
tlon  and  at  one  time  its  vice  chairman  and 


xater  its  chairman.     He  has  written  articles 
for  the  Worker;   has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Jefferson  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ence- Is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  Issued  by 
the  national  council  on  "Religion  In  the  So- 
viet Union."    In  1947  he  went  to  Yugoslavia 
and  on  his  return  lectured  on  his  experiences 
there.     He  marched  in  May  Day  parades  In 
1946  and  1947.     He  was  on  a  committee  to 
defend   the    12   Communist  leaders   Indicted 
under  the  Smith  Act  and  on  a  committee  to 
defend  Morris  Schappes,  a  Communist  who 
was  convicted  of  perjury  and  under  an  order 
of  deportation.    In  October  1952  he  spoke  at 
a  meeting  to  celebrate  the  acquittal  of  Simon 
W    Oerson   and   Isidore   Begun.   Communist 
Party   leaders  who  were  Indicted  under  the 
smith  Act.     In  October   1953   he  addressed 
a  meeting  of  an  organization  formed  to  raise 
money  for  the  defense  of  Smith  Act  defend- 
ants at  which  were  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.     He  was   active   in  the  Citizens 
Emergency  Defense  Conference,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  raise  funds  for  the  second- 
string  Communist  Party  leaders  being  tried 
under  the  Smith  Act. 

Ralph  Barton  Perry  Is  a  professor  emeritus 
at  Harvard  University,  where  he  taught 
philosophy  from  1902  to  1946.  He  Is  the 
author  of  many  books  on  philosophy  and 
economics.  During  World  War  I  he  was 
executive  secretary  of  a  War  Department 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Government.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  associated  with  an 
orientation  course  for  soldiers.  In  1943  he 
was  vice  chairman  of  the  national  councU 
and  was  associated  with  the  Massachusetts 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship  from 
1943  to  1950. 

Arthur  Upham  Pope  has  taught  at  Brown, 
the  University  of  California,  and  Amherst. 
He  investigated  morale  In  the  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  I   and  later  became  an 
adviser  to  a  group  of  museums  and  special 
collectors  on   problems  of   Persian   art.     He 
was  founder   and  director   of   the  Asia  In- 
stitute, of  which  he  is  presently  chancellor. 
He  has  made  19  or  20  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  first  In    1925,   the  last  In   1945 
He  Is  author  of  several  books  on  Persian  art 
and  of  the  life  of  Maxim  Lltvlnoff .  former  So- 
viet Union  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Pope  participated  In  the  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship   and  was  one  of  Its 
sponsors.    He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  New  York 
Council    of    American-Soviet    Friendship    In 
1943      He  was   a   director   of   the   National 
Council    and    Its    vice-chairman    from    1944 

to  1947.  ^  ^.^  . 

WlUlam  B.  Spofford.  managing  editor  or 
the   Witness,   a   publication    which    he    de- 
scribed as  a  weekly  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
but  explained  on  cross-examination  that  this 
was   merely   a   publication   of    a   "group   of 
Episcopalians"    and    not    necessarily    repre- 
senting anything  like  the  entire  Episcopal 
Church      He  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  In   1917   and   a  priest  In 
1918      He  was  labor  manager  for  a  Chicago 
clothing  firm  and  was  field  director  for  the 
Church    League    for    Industrial    Democracy 
and   later    Its   executive   secretary.     In   the 
mld-1930's  he  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace    and   Democracy,   a  united   front   or- 
ganization,  on   which   there  were   Commu- 
nists     He  visited  Browder  at  the  Commu- 
nist Party  headquarters  and  Browder  asked 
him  to  be  secretary  of  the  American  League, 
but  he  refused.     He  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
New  York  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship in  1943.    He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  national  council 
since  1948. 

Appendix  B 
Individuals  who  were  members  for  the 
years  set  forth  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  Inc..  and  who  were  shown  on 
the  record  to  have  been  members  of  the  Com- 


munist Party  and  the  witnesses  who  identi- 
fied them: 

NAME,     YEAR(S)     ON     BOARD  ,i     AND     nJENTOTINa 
WITNESS 

Zlatko  Balokovlc.   1944-49,  inclusive.  Bu- 

denz.  _ 

Theodore  Bayer,  1944-53.  Induslve.  Kom- 
feder. Denver;  Lautner,  Budenz,  Clontz. 

Elmer  A.  Benson,  1951  and  1953.  Budenz. 

Charles  A.  Collins.  1951  and  1953.  Malkin. 
Lautner,  Horvath.  Budenz. 

John  W.  Darr.  1944.  1948-53.  Inclusive. 
Budenz.  ,     ,     , 

Dorothy      Doviglas.      1944-46.      Inclusive. 

Budenz. 

Mtirlel  Draper,  1947-51,  Inclusive,  Malkin, 
Lautner.   Budenz. 

Henry  Pratt  Palrchlld.  1944-53.  Inclusive. 
Budenz  and  Clontz. 

B  Z.  Goldberg,  1945-53.  Inclvislve.  Budenz. 

Shirley  Graham.  1949-53.  inclusive.  Bu- 
denz. ,       „    . 

W   A    Hunton.  1949-53.  Inclusive.  Budenz. 

Raymond  C.  IngersoU.  1945-48.  Inclusive, 
Budenz.  ^     ,        ^,  ,.  , 

Phillip  J.  Jaffe.  1944-50.  inclusive.  Malkin. 

Albert  E.  Kahn.  1953.  Malkin.  Clontz,  Bu- 
denz. 

Corliss  Lamont,  1944^50,  inclusive.  Malkin. 
Lautner,   Fletcher,  Budenz. 

Howard  McKenzle,  1945-50,  Incltislve, 
Lautner. 

George      Marshall.       1944-53,      inclusive, 

Budenz. 

Frederick  N.  Myers,  1944,  Malkin,  Lautner, 

Budenz. 

John      Middleton,       1945-50,       Inclusive. 

Lautner,  Budenz. 

Richard  Morford,  1946-53.  Inclusive, 
Clontz,  Budenz. 

Joseph  P.  Selly.  1945-53,  inclusive,  Malk- 
in. Budenz.  ^     ,     . 

Herman      Shumlln,      1944-46.      inclusive, 

Budenz.  .     ,     . 

Henry     E.     Slgerist,     1944-46,     Inclusive, 

Budenz.  .™  ^  ». 

Edwin  S.  Smith,  1944-51,  Inclusive,  Fletch- 
er, Budenz.  ,,  ,.  . 

Jessica  Smith,  1944-63,  Inclusive,  Malkin 

Lautner,  Budenz. 

Vihjalmur  Stefansson,  1944-50,  Inclusive, 

Budenz.  _ 

Dirk  J.  Strulck,  1951  and  1953,  Glatls.  Bu- 

"^^Story  Van  Kleeck,  1948-50.  Inclusive. 
Budenz. 

Max  Weber,  1949-53,  inclusive.  Budenz. 

Max  Yergan.  1944.  Malkin,  Lautner, 
Budenz. 


Subversive  AcnvrriES  Control  Board— Dock- 
et No.  104-53— HERBERT  Brownell,  JR.. 
Attorney  General  of  the  Unpted  States. 
PETrriONER  V.  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet FRIENDSHIP,  INC.,  RESPONDENT 
ORDER    OF    THE    BOARD 

Having  this  day  issued  Its  report  In  which, 
after  a  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
the  Board  finds  that  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship,  Inc..  respondent 
herein,  U  a  Communist-front  organization 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  It  is 

Ordered    that    the    National     Council    of 
American-Soviet  Friendship,  Inc..  shall  regis- 
ter as  a  Communlst-front  organization  \inder 
section  7  of  the  said  act. 
By  the  Board. 

Thomas  J.  Herbert. 

Chairman. 
Kathrtn  McHale. 
Francis  A.  Cherrt. 
Harvet  p.  Cain. 

Members. 

Washington.  D.C  February  7. 1956 


ExHiBrr  2 
William   P.  Rooms.   Attorney   General  or 
THE  Untted  States,  Petttioneb  v.  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born 
(Docket    No.    109-53.    Subversive    Activities 
Control  Board,  Report   and  order  of  the 
Board,    decided    June    7.     1960— P.    Kirk 
Maddrlx  and  Malcolm  F.  Knight  for  peti- 
tioner  during   the    original    hearing,    and 
James   Lee   Weldon,    Jr.,    and    Joseph    M. 
Wysolmerskl    during    reopened    hearings. 
Oran  H.  Waterman  and  Anthony  F.  Caffer- 
ky  also  entered  appearances  for  petitioner. 
Joseph  Forer  for  respondent) 

preliminary  statement 
This  Is  a  proceeding  Initiated  by  a  petition 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  an  order  of  the  Board  determining  that 
the  American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born,  respondent,  herein  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "American  Committee"  or 
"American."  is  a  Communlst-front  organiza- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  and 
as  such  must  register  pursuant  to  section  7 

of  that  Act.  .    _^    *>,„ 

The  Board  has  earlier  determined  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
[hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Communist  Party"  or  "Party")  to  be  a 
Communist-action  organization  within  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act.'  The  substance  of  the 
petition  herein  Is  that  respondent  Is  a  Com- 
munlst-front organization  by  reason  of  Its 
being  directed,  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party  (a  Communist-action 
organization)  and  primarUy  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  aid  and  support  to  such 
party »  Respondent's  answer  to  the  petition 
denied  that  It  Is  a  Communlst-front  orga- 
nization and  denied  that  it  Is  directed,  dom- 
inated, or  controlled  by  any  other  organi- 
zation.' 

Hearings  were  held  before  a  hearing  exam- 
iner of  the  Board  during  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  presented  18  witnesses  and  281 
exhibits,  and  respondent  9  witnesses  and 
237  exhibits.  Proposed  findings  were  sub- 
mitted by  both  sides  and  the  examiner 
issued  a  recommended  decision,  dated  Sep- 
tember 10,  1957.  that  the  Board  order  re- 
spondent to  register  as  a  Communlst-front 
organization.  _„„ 

Exceptions  to  the  examiner's  findings  were 
filed  by  respondent  and  a  memorandum  in 
reply  to  the  exceptions  was  filed  by  peti- 
tioner. While  the  Board  had  the  case  under 
advisement  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  remanded  to 
the  Board  for  further  proceedings  the  case 
In  which  the  Board  had  determined  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  be  a  Comm\inlst-action  orga- 
nization. Because  of  that  remand  it  was  nec- 
essary to  postpone  further  consideration  ol 
the  instant  proceeding  until  the  completion 


»  There  Is  no  recOTd  information  as  to  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  tot  the 
year  1952. 


'Report  and  Order  of  the  Board,  issued 
April  20  1963;  Modified  Report  of  the  Board, 
issued  December  18.  1956;  Modified  Report  of 
the  Board  on  Second  Remand.  Issued  Febru- 
ary 9  1959-  The  determination  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
See  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Board. 
decided  July  30.  1959.  as  yet  unreported. 
The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
presently   pending   review   In   the   Supreme 

Court. 

»We  reject  respondent's  contention,  ex- 
ception 10.  that  it  cannot  be  bound  by  the 
Board's  determination  of  the  status  of  the 
Communist  Party.  If  respondent  was  shown 
to  hold  the  relationship  to  the  party  alleged 
In  the  petition,  then  the  determination  of 
the  party's  status  Is  binding  and  conclusive. 

•  No  U8ef\il  purpose  would  be  served  by  de- 
tailing the  petition  and  answer.  Where  ap- 
propriate, specific  aUegatlons  are  set  forth 
in  connection  with  our  findings  of  fact. 
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of    the    Board's  reevaluatlon    ol    the    Jom 

munlBt  Party  caae."   On  February  9^959.  th' 

Board    issued    its    decision    reefflrmlng    tn 

S^er  S^termlnaUon  that  the  Cov^^^ 

^y  was  a  Communist- action  organlzatiort 

^hl3  proceeding  was  then  reactivated  b 

notice  of  the  Board  Issued  on  March  2,  1955 

on  July   16    1959.   the   Board   ordered  pet 

Soner^  rL.e  available  to  ^-Pondent  an 

orior  statements  in  his  possession  relatini 

£  SrSi  specific  matters  teetlfl^  to  by  thg 

I^tnSs^  Hardin.    CzarnowsJcl.    Harper   anti 

SS.^d    or  in 'the  alternate  U^suhmr 

tothe   Board   for    Its    incamera   determln^ 

t?on  any  documents  containing  Information 

JSatlng"^  to  the  testimony  but  which  peti- 

ui^er  'claimed  were  not  Producible  under  t^e 

so-called    Jencks    statute.    18    U.sa    350q 

The  Board's  order  also  required  that  pe1»- 

SonefXrd  respondent  the  opportunity Jo 

S^t  document  in  Petitioner's  poeeessl^ 

whl^  had  been  acquired  ^y  t^.,^"S? 
Miller  from  the  Loe  Angeles  Committee  Dft 
^ot  Offered  In  evidence.'  «f ^C^^?J  tfe 
Julv  24  1959.  filed  a  motion  to  modify  t^e 
Ji^Lning  order  of  July  16.  1959.  »  as  to 
^S«  the  production  of  many  other  docii- 
S?^  This  was  denied  by  the  Boardjor 
STe  Reasons  set  forth  in  a  memorandi*n 
opinion  issued  September  14^  1959.  i 

Reports  of  the  witnesses  Hardin  and 
per    were    submitted    by    petitioner    to 
Lard  for  the  excision  of  Irrelevant  mate 
^d  as  so  excised  by  the  Board  were  t^ 
over    to   respondent   at   a   hearing   held 
^Ptember  21,   1959.     Upon  examination  io 
the    reports,   respondent   requested    the    *e- 

2li  c??Se  witne^  for  ^-t^"  "°-;«,^X 
nation  In  the  light  thereof  and  a  hearlj^ 
for  such  purpose  was  held  on  November  12, 
1959.  we  consider  infra  the  various  cdn- 
tentions  resulting  therefrom.  „^„nnier 

As    to   the    witness    Markward.    petitioner 
submitted    for    the    Board's    i^,^^a^«^!^  gl 
spectlon  an  FBI  memorandum  r«laUng  to  In 
formation     previously     ^^rnls^^J  ^^^  J'i? 
witness  on  the  particular  «"^ ^^t  matt«H^ 
her  testimony  but  petitioner  took  the  pqsi 


-The  ultimate  issue  In  th^  proceeding 
being  respondent's  alleged  relationships 
Se  Comiiunlst  Party  as  a  Commuiilst- 
2uon  organization,  final  determination^  by 
T^So^rS  whether  the  Party  was  suclj  an 
or^anUatlon  was  a  prerequisite  to  going  for- 
ward with  this  proceeding.  , 

.During  the  hearing  before  the  exanil^er. 

respondent  had  laid  a  foundation  andjre- 

auK  the  production  of  reports  mad^  by 

Sele^tnesses  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of !ln- 

^tlgatlon  on  specific  «)jt>Ject8  of  their  t^tl- 

monv     The  examiner's  denial  of  the  reqiiests 

WM  assigned  as  error  in  respondents  ex(ep- 

S^  1     The  court  of  Appeals  on  January  9 

1958.  in  CPVSA  v.  SACB,  254  F.  2d  314,  held 

applicable  to   this   Board's   Procee^gf  I  "-^^ 

pHnclples  of  the  then  recent  oplnion  of  the 

supreme  Court  in  Jencks  v    ^^f     353  U.8 

657    concerning  the  production  of  ^^\^^- 

Dorts    and  in  an  unreported  memorandum 

having  reference  to  its  January  decision,  the 

SoS°  of  Appeals  on  April  11.   1958.  rejcog- 

nized    the    so-caUed   Jencks    statute    w^lch 

had  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  folloMng 

the  Supreme  Court  opinion. 

'Respondent's  exception  4  to  the  recom- 
mended decision  assigned  as  error  the  ejam- 
lner'9  refusal  to  order  these  documents  i>aade 
avaUable  to  respondent  and  the  excettlon 
also  assigned  as  error  the  receipt  In  evidence 
of  peUtloner's  exhibits  70  and  71,  ibtro- 
duced  through  the  witness  Miller,  'these 
exhibits  have  been  stricken  from  the  record 
by  the  Board's  order  of  July  16.  1959.  ^  The 
documents  ordered  made  available  J  were 
turned  over  to  respondent  at  a  hearinriheld 
on  September  21.  1959.  and  on  September 
26  1959.  counsel  for  respondent  filled  a 
memorandum  stating  "The  respondent  has 
no  further  request  to  make  at  this  tima  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  Miller  documents." 


tlon  that  the  document  was  not  producible 
to  respondent.  Thereafter  petit^er  also 
submitted  an  affidavit  of  the  FBI  ^ent 
who  had  prepared  the  memorandum.  Coun 
rel  for  r^pondent  was  heard  on  t^e  suffi- 
ciency of  toe  affidavit.  The  Board  deter- 
Sl^el  that  the  document  did  not  qu^y 
for  production  under  18  U.S.C.  3500.  The 
diiS^ent  and  the  agent's  affidavit  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  record,  sealed,  as  Board 

^'^AnoJher  issue  on  Markward's  credibility 
w^  ra  sed  by  respondent.  After  the  hearing 
Se^ore  the  examtner  had  closed,  respondent 
med  on  December  26.  1956.  a  written  motion 
and  accompanying  affidavit  to  reopen  the 
proceeding  to  present  evidence  ^d  further 
cross-examine     Markward     to     show     that 

•■Markward  committed  P^^^^J^ ^-d  ItaS  v 
mony  In  the  Blumberg  case  [Vnited  States  v. 
1^  Alfred  Blumberg.  D.C.ED.  Pa..  Cr.  No. 
me^  about  Dr.  Blumberg's  alleged  remarks 
at  the  June  10.  1945.  meeting  and  about  what 
Payne  taught  in  a  1949  class."  •  Respondent 
Contended  in  exception  3  that  the  examiner 
erred  in  denying  the  motion. 

4e  mouon   sought  to  make  a   collateral 
attack  upon  Markward's  general  credibility 
sin«  the  subject  matters  of  her  testimony 
n  this  prieedlng  did  not  include  and  were 
not  related  to  either  Blumberg  or  any  re- 
marks   he   made   at   any   meeting,   or   about 
Pavne  or  anything  he  taught  in  any  class. 
2d  neSier  of  these  persons  nor  the  events 
^ere  issues  In  this  proceeding.     The  ino tlon 
Thi!  went  far   beyond  attempting   to  show 
prior  inconsistent  statements  of  the  witness^ 
Moreover.  Markward  appeared  as  a  v^tness 
in    the    Board's    proceeding    Evolving    the 
communist     Party     and.     having     testlflwi 
therein  on  matters  touching  "fon  »o^e^- 
nects  of  her  earlier  testimony  In  the  Blum- 
beS  cSe    the  Board  admitted  into  evidence 
proler^d' portions    of    the    Blumberg    tx^. 
The  Board  also  considered  certain  other  ma- 
tStal  going  to  the  credlbUlty  of  Markward.' 
Se  examiner  took  official  notice  from  the 
?£ord  in  the  Communist  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  Markward's  testimony  In  the  Blumberg 
case  and  concluded  there  was  no  warrant  to 
recalling  her  for  further  cross-examination. 
C^?  for  respondent  here  was  co^l  for 
the  communist  Party  in  that  Proceed^^g;^^ 
By  officially  noticing,  as  we  do.  aU  of  the 
credibility    items    concerning    Markward    as 
?hey  appear  in  the  record  of  the  Communist 
Party   Proceeding,   including   her   testimony 
in  Blumberg.  respondent  is  e^-^^^.^^'^^^ 
would  be  available  for  consideration  had  Its 
motion  to  produce  the  Blumberg  testUnony 
SCne  b^nVanted.     Markward's  t^Umony 
in  this  proceeding  was  limited  and  the  effect 
of  her  entire  testimony  upon  our  ultimate 
conclusion  herein   is   not   of  major   Impor- 
tance    The  only  findings  of  fact  of  any  sig- 
nificance based  upon  her  testimony  were  un- 
?ebutted.   not   denied    and  not   affected  by 
Jhe   cross-examination,    and    the    testimony 
from  which  the  findings  are  made  Is  credited. 


•Respondent  also  asserted  that  in  an 
earlier  ^e  of  United  States  v.  Frankfeld, 
DC  Md  Cr  No.  22322.  Markward  made  no 
reference  to  Blumberg's  remarks  at  thel945 
meltmg  although  she  testified  that  two  of 
SVdeflndants  In  Frankfeld  were  present  at 
the  meeting  where  Blumberg  spoke. 

TSee   "Modified  Report   of   the   Board   on 
second  Remand,"  Issued  February  9   1959  in 
Attorney     General     v.      Communist     Party 
USA..  Board  Docket  No.  51-101.  pages  2-9: 
and  "Modified  Report  of  the  Board.'   Issued 
December  18,   1956.  In  the  same  proceeding 
naees  3  &  4.    It  will  be  seen  that  subsequent 
to  the  filing  of  respondent's  exceptions  in  the 
instant  proceeding  the  Board  has  carefuUy 
and  fully  considered   not  only  Markward  s 
testimony   In    Blumberg    but   a   number   of 
other  Items  going  to  her  credibility,  and  has 
considered  the  cumxilatlve  effect  of  aU  of  the 
credibility  Issues. 


Petitioner  elected  not  to  produce  the  re- 
ports ordered  by    the  Board  in  connection 
with  the  testimony  of  the  witness  Czarnow- 
ski     In  view  thereof  respondent  moved  that 
the  proceeding  be  dismissed  or  in  the  alter- 
native that  all  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
be    stricken.     The   alternative   motion   was 
granted  and  the  Board's  order.  Issued  Sep- 
tember 14,  1959.  struck  from  the  record  aU 
of  Czarnowskl's  tesUmony.    Thereafter  both 
sides  were  heard  on  the  status  of  the  ex- 
hibits introduced  through  the  witness.    Pur- 
suant to  stipulation  and  agreement,  certain 
of  the  exhlblte.  not  depending  upon  the  wit- 
ness for  their  authentication,  remain  In  the 
record     The  Boards  order  Issued  September 
30    1959,  struck  from  the  record  petitioner  s 
exhlblte  38,  39.  40.  41.  42.  4A    45    47    and  52. 
and  respondent's  exhlblte  50.  51.  52.  53.  54. 
55.  56.  57.  58,  and  59. 

On  February  11,  I960,   oral  argument  was 
heard  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on 
the  record.  Including  what  had  transpired 
since   the  recommended  decision.     Counsel 
for   both   sides   asked   that   we    regard    the 
February   11    argument  as  supplemental  to 
the  oral   argument  on   exceptions  that  was 
presented  December  7.   1957.     We  have  read 
and  considered  the  entire  record  Including 
the  earlier  argumente.     The  exceptions  and 
argumente  not  specifically  or  by  Implication 
dealt  vrtth  herein  have  been  considered  and 
rejected    as   not    Justified    or    necessary    for 
discussion.    A  list  of  the  witnesses  for  each 
Bide  is  attached  hereto  as  an  appendix  ana 
includes  pertinent  background  information. 
The  factors  applicable  to  the  general  evalua- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  such  as  possible  Inter- 
est have  been  taken  into  consideration  and 
the  testimony    weighed  and  scrutinized  as 
such  considerations  Indicate. 

Respondent   has   contended   in   substance 
that  the  first  amendment  and  the  due  proc- 
ess   clause    are    violated    by    finding      guilt 
under    the    Act"    from    ite    constitutionally 
protected  activities    In   defending  Commu- 
nlste    or    persons    accused    of    having    been 
Communlste.  and  by  relying  upon  Its  views 
and  policies  as  nondevlatlon  items.    See  re- 
spondent's exceptions  48  and  57.     The  rea- 
soning of   the  Court  of  Appeals  In  finding 
no  merit  to  similar  assertions  In  Communist 
Party   USA.  v.  Subversive  Activities  Con^ol 
Board  is  applicable  here.    See  223  F.  2d  531 
544-46    660.  561.     Moreover,  as  we  spell  out 
to  more   detail   under   the  "FINDINGS   OF 
FACT"  infra,  respondent's  policies  and  ac- 
tivities are  examined  not  for  objective  valid- 
ity but  rather  In  the  process  of  determining 
whether  the  fact  of  nondevlatlon,  and  the 
elemento  of  a  Communist-front  organization 
are  present. 

FINDINGS    or   TACT 

Respondent  Is  an  organization  which  has 
existed  in  the  United  States  since  In  or  about 
1932  or  1933.  Ite  main  office  or  headquarters 
is  in  New  York  City.  The  activities  of  the 
organization  have  centered  around  the  for - 
elen  born  with  considerable  effort  and  at- 
tention given  to  the  legal  and  propaganda 
defense  of  Individuals  Involved  in  deporta- 
tion and  denaturalization  cases.  (Infra.) 
A  substantial  number  of  those  defendwi  and 
in  whose  behalf  respondent  has  worked  have 
been  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
individuals  accused  of  being  Party  members. 
(Infra.)  .        . 

Anyone  charged  In  deportation  or  denat- 
uralization proceedings  Is  entitled  to  be  de- 
fended, and  anyone  or  any  orgar^t  on  may 
devote  efforte  to  such  defense.  This  Is  not  to 
sav  however,  that  an  organization  engaged 
in  these  activities,  which  Include  as  re- 
spondenta  do  obtaining  contributions  of 
money  and  other  support  from  the  public 
(see  infra),  may  not  be  required  to  register 
and  make  the  disclosures  covered  by  the  Act 
if  the  activities  have  been  carried  out  under 
circumstances  and  for  purposes  which  make 
the  organization  a  "Communist-front  orga- 
nization" as  defined  in  the  Act. 


In  this  proceeding,  the  Issues  under  the 
Attorney  General's  petition  are,  as  stated 
supra,  whether  respondent's  activities  have 
been  carried  out  under  circumstances  con- 
stituting in  effect  direction  and  control  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
and  whether  the  purposes  for  which  the  ac- 
tivities have  been  carried  out  had  the  pri- 
mary alms  and  objectives  of  aiding  and  sup- 
porting the  Communist  Party. 

Before  considering  the  evidence  and  mak- 
ing our  determinations  of  these  issues,  it  is 
pertinent  to  resolve  the  subsidiary  Issue  of 
whether  so-called  area  or  local  commit- 
tees for  the  protection  of  the  foreign  born 
are  branches  or  chapters  of  respondent  so 
as  to  constitute  one  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

Area  or  local  committees 
The  petition  of  the  Attorney  General  al- 
leged that  the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born  "functions  through 
Ite   national   office    In   New   York   City   and 
through    affiliated    branches    and    chapters 
throughout  the  United  States."     (Amended 
Petition,  p.  2.)     In  support  of  this  allegation, 
petitioner    presented    evidence    on     various 
groups  sometimes  referred  to  In  the  record  as 
"area"  or  "local  committees."  more  specifi- 
cally   on:    the    Los   Angeles    Committee    for 
Protection   of   Foreign   Born,    the   Michigan 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born, 
the    Midwest    Committee   for    Protection    of 
Foreign  Born,  the  New  England  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  the  North- 
west  Committee  for   Protection  of  Foreign 
Born   (which  appears  prior  to  the  time  of 
the   hearing  to   have  changed  ite  name   to 
Washington  State  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born) .  and  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 

Born."  ,  .. 

Respondent  denied  this  allegation  of  the 
petition  and  presented  evidence  from  which 
it  was  argued  that  the  area  or  local  commit- 
tees   are    Independent,    that    the    American 
Committee  has  no  control  over  them,  and 
that    the    American    Committee    cannot    be 
held  responsible  for  the  area  committees,  and 
vice-versa.    Respondent's  witnesses,  particu- 
larly the  executive  secretary.  Abner  Green, 
acknowledged    the    existence    of    the    above 
named  committees  as  well  as  of  a  Northern 
California  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Bom   a  Minnesota  Conunlttee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born,  a  Philadelphia  Com- 
mittee   to    Defend    Foreign    Bom.    and    a 
Committee  to  Protect  Oregon's  Foreign  Born. 
There  Is  no  evidence,  other  than  Incidental 
reference  at  the  most,  to  three  of  these  four 
last  named  committees. 

Doc\unentary  evidence  In  the  form  of  offi- 
cial publications  of  the  American  Committee 
and  of  various  of  the  so-caUed  area  or  local 
committees  established  a  continuous  and 
consistent  pattern  of  authoritative  refer- 
ences to  the  American  Committee  as  the 
national  office  or  national  organization,  and 
the  area  or  local  committees  as  "part  of"  tmd 
"affiliated  to"  the  American  Committee.  We 
set  forth  below  some  examples,  applicable 
to  the  American  Committee.  Northwest.  Mid- 
west, and  Los  Angeles  committees. 

The  Lamp,  a  periodical  admittedly  pub- 
lished and  distributed  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee and  Ite  official  organ,  reported  In  the 
Issue  for  August  1949.  that  there  had  been 
"established  a  Northwest  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born  as  a  part  of  the 
ACPFB."  (Besp.  Ex.  151.  p.  4,  emphasis 
added.)  An  undated  brochure  or  pamphlet 
Issued  by  the  Northwest  Conmilttee  described 
Itself  as  "Affiliated  to  the  American  Commit- 


tee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom"  and  listed 
names  of  officers  and  sponsors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  preceding  a  list  of  the  names 
of  officers  and  sponsors  of  the  Northwest 
Committee.     (A.G.  Ex.  34.) 

The  issue  of  the  Lamp  for  September- 
October  1948.  under  the  heading  "Work  and 
Activities  of  American  Conunlttee"  and  the 
subheading  "Organization."  related  that: 

"The  National  Office  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee is  located  in  New  York  City.  A  Mid- 
western office  Is  maintained  In  Chicago,  serv- 
ing the  foreign  bom  In  nilnols.  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin."     (A.G.  Ex.  198.) 

A  brochure  or  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Mid- 
west Committee  annoimclng  Ite  formaUon  In 
1947,  stated: 

"The  Midwest  Committee  functions  as  a 
part  of  a  national  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Bom,  which  has  served  the  American  people 
for  the  past  14  years."     (A.G.  Ex.  266.) 

This  same  p>amphlet  of  the  Midwest  Cmq- 
mlttee  contained  an  appeal  for,  contributions 
of  money  and  stated  that  annual  contribu- 
tors would  receive  the  Lamp  and  other  mate- 
rial regularly.  (As  set  forth,  supra,  the  Lamp 
Is  the  official  organ  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Conunlttee.) 

The  Los  Angeles  Committee  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  result  of  a  conference  held  In 
Los  Angeles  In  October  of  1950.  and  a  report 
Issued  by  the  committee  stated: 

"The  committee  shall  be  affiliated  to  the 
national  organization  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 
Born,  for  piu-poses  of  mutual  support,  ex- 
change of  Information,  and  coordination  of 
activities  pertinent  to  the  committee's 
alms."      (A.G.  Ex.  54,  p.  2.) 

Petitioner's  evidence  on  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the   American  Committee   and 
of    the    various    area    or    local    committees 
demonstrated  that  In  actual  practice  an  as- 
sociation existed  of  the  very  nature  held  out 
to    exist   In   the   official   publications.    This 
evidence  showed  that  the  policies,  programs 
and  alms  are  Identical;   that  the  American 
Committee  and  the  local  conmxlttees  work 
together  and   exchange  literature  and  cor- 
respondence; that  the  American  Committee 
and  the  local  committees  have  a  number  of 
dual  officers  and  tWe  persons  primarily  active 
in  and  responsible  for  the  management  and 
direction   are   members   of   the   Communist 
Party;    and  that  the  American   Committee. 
especiaUy   through    Ite   executive    secretary, 
Abner  Green,  had  been  active  in  the  forma- 
tion and  organization  of  the  local  commit- 
tees.    (See  Infra.) 

The  Identical  nature  of  the  policies,  pro- 
grams and  alms  Is  revealed  from  o\ir  findings. 
Infra.  One  aspect  not  readily  apparent 
therefrom  Is  that  the  tenor  of  the  official 
publications  of  the  American  Committee  has 
been  the  nationwide  scope  of  ite  activities 
and  deportation  cases  handled  by  the  area 
committees  have  been  treated  as  part  of  Ite 
activities  by  the  American  Committee.* 
Examples  of  the  latter  were:  the  cases  of  Joe 
Weber,  Refugio  Ramon  Martinez,  and  James 
MacKay  handled  by  the  Midwest  Committee; 
the  Mexican  deportees  and  a  group  referred 
to  as  the  Terminal  Island  Four  handled  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Committee:  and  the  Giacomo 
Quattrone-Ponzl  case  handled  by  the  New 
England  Committee. 

The  evidence  showing  that  the  American 
Committee  and  the  area  committees  worked 
together  and  exchanged  material,  and  the 
evidence  that  American  has  been  active  In 
such   things  as  the   fornoiatlon  of  the  area 


» Petitioner's  principal  witness  on  the  Mid- 
west Committee  was  Czarnowskl  whose  tes- 
timony has  been  stricken.  (See  supra.) 
There  remain  In  the  record  as  to  the  Mid- 
west Committee  certain  exhlblte  and  the 
testimony  of  some  of  respondent's  witnesses. 


»The  American  Committee  has  from  time 
to  time  listed  various  organizations  which 
the  committee  said  aided  or  supported  the 
American  Committee  and  Ite  campaigns.  In 
no  Instance  of  record  were  the  area  or  local 
committees  so  listed.  Indicating  that  they 
were  considered  more  than  supportlixg 
groups. 


committees  is  overlapping.  Illustrations  of 
the  facte  In  these  respecte  as  they  were  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  are  set  forth  In  the 
following  paragraphs. 

Abner  Green,  executive  secretary  of 
"American,"  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
meeting  called  to  form  the  New  England 
Committee,  and  Green  stated  at  the  time 
that  the  American  Committee  would  work 
together  with  the  New  England  Committee 
and  assist  It  In  every  manner. 

Green  visited  Loe  Angeles  and  discussed 
with  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Conmilttee  the  plans  for  reorganization 
of  that  area  conamlttee.    Petitioner's  witness 
Miller,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  Los  Angeles  Committee, 
showed  that  Green  acted  as  coordinator  of 
all  area  committees;  that  at  Green's  request 
all    Los   Angeles   Conunlttee    literature   was 
sent  to  the  American  Committee  so  Green 
could  be  kept  informed  at  all  times  as  to 
what   was   being   done    by   the   Los   Angeles 
Committee:    and,  that  Green   kept  In  close 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Conunlttee. 

In  1953.  Abner  Green  met  with  top  officials 
of  the  CommunUt  Party  in  the  Northwest 
United  States  and  stated  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
mittee and  was  pleased  with  the  response  at 
meetings  and  conferences  that  were  being 
held  around  his  visit  there. 

The  September-October  1948  Issue  of  the 
Lamp,  supra,  announced  that  the  Midwest 
Committee  was  moving  Ite  office  to  431  South 
I>earbom  Street  In  Chicago,  and  that  that 
office  would  also  serve  as  the  local  head- 
quarters for  the  American  Committee's  16th 
Anniversary  National  Conference.  (AG.  Ex. 
198.)  Green  served  as  chairman  of  one  of 
the  sessions  of  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Midwest  Committee  In  Chicago  in  March 
1951. 

The  remaining  consideration  In  cotinectlon 
with  petitioner's  evidence  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  American  Committee  and 
the  area  conunlttees  concerns  the  officers  and 
persons  active  in  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  the  various  groups.     Our  findings. 
Infra,  under  the  heading  "Respondent's  Man- 
agement, Direction,  and  Supervision"  show- 
ing the  Important  roles  played  by  members 
and  functionaries  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  relevant  to  the  matter  of  the  relation- 
ship between  American  and  the  area  com- 
mittees.   In  addition,  the  record  shows  that 
a  nimiber  of  Individuals  who  held  office  In 
the  area  conunlttees  or  were  sponsors,  were  at 
the   same  time   officers  or  sponsors  of   the 
American  Conunlttee. 

Illustrative  of  the  latter,  and  limited  to 
the  time  of  the  hearing,  the  record  shows 
that:  Anton  Julius  Carlson  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  American  Committee  and  cochalrman 
of  the  Midwest  Ccanmlttee;  Pearl  M.  Hart 
was  a  vice  chairman  and  director  of  Ameri- 
can and  chairman  of  Midwest;  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Hill  was  a  sponsor  and  a  director  of  Ameri- 
can and  cochalrman  of  Michigan;  Loulae 
Pettlbone  Smith  was  former  chairman,  pres- 
ent honorary  chairman  of  American  and 
honorary  chairman  of  New  England;  Mildred 
Treffman  was  a  director  of  American  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Midwest:  and.  Lenua 
Westman  was  a  director  of  American  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
mittee. 

Petitioner  put  in  evidence  a  constitution 
of  the  American  Conunlttee  which  provided 
In  article  HI  for  the  organization  of  "subcom- 
mittees of  the  American  Committee,  both  re- 
gional and  in  the  different  language  fields, 
to  function  In  accordance  with  the  program 
of  the  American  Committee."  (AG.  Ex. 
160  )  Respondent  put  in  evidence  a  con- 
stitution reflecting  changes  made  in  1950  or 
1951.  which  did  not  contain  the  foregoing, 
and  provided.  In  part,  that: 

"The  American  Committee  shall  be  an 
iinafflUated,    nonmembershlp.    Independent, 
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nonpartisan  body  cooperating  wltti  all  other 
organizations  Interested  In  any  phases  of  Its 

^^^^ndeit  TeL'sV^n  this  P-islon  an. 
the^lmony  of  the  witnesses,  particularly 
AbneV  Green  in  arguing  that  the  area  coni- 
m^uis  are  not  associated  with  ^  a  part  o 
the  American  Committee.  We  find  the  at- 
tempted denials  of  affiliation  are  not  con- 

^^^?n  asked  on  direct  examination  wheth. 
er  the  American  Committee  had  any  affiliated 
branches   or   chapters.    Abner   Green    quail- 
flS  his  answer  by  replying  "not  to  my  un- 
dSstandlng  of  the  term  'affiliated  branches 
or    chrpterl'"      (Tr.    5121.)      His    explana- 
Jlonof"^  a  reference  In  the  American  Com- 
Sittee's  own  publication,  the  Lamp    to  th 
Midwest    Committee    as   the    Midwest   Offlc 
of  the  American  Committee,  was  that  th,, 
reference  was  "by  inadvertence.       ^J^-^^^^-^ 
His    explanation    of    the    statement    in    thi 
Lamp   that   the  Northwest   Committee   wa^ 
■•a  part  of  the  American  Committee  (Resn. 
EX     151.    supra)    was    "That    was    simply    ii 
formulation    and    use    of    l^^g^f K«    ^Jl'^' 
didn't  square  with  the  facts  as  they  were  a 
the  time  or  the  organizational   setup  that 
existed  at  the  time."      (Tr.   5184.)      His  ex- 
planation    on     cross-examination      of     the 
Northwest  Committee's  reference  to  Itself  as 
affiliated  to  the  American  Committee  (supra 
was  that  he  wrote  to  the  committee  that 
thev  had  no  right  or  authorization  to  ind  - 
cate  that  they  were  affiliated  with  the  Amer  - 
can  Committee.     Green  placed  this  as  prot- 
ablv  in  1949.  said  he  did  not  think  he  had 
a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  his  impression  wj,s 
that  he  did  not  consult  with  the  board  of 
directors  in  connection  with  it.    We  note  In 
this   connection   that   a   publication   of   ti.e 
American  Committee  called  "Review  of  tl  e 
Year  1950"  (A.G.  Ex.  25)  contained  the  fol- 
lowing at  page  4:  ..  , 
-American    Committee   for   Protection   of 
Foreign  Born: 

"National  office:  23  West  26th  Street,  New 
Tork  10.  NY. 

"Midwest:     431     South    Dearborn    Street, 
room  317.  Chicago  5.  HI. 

"Northwest:    300    Mutual    Life    Building. 
Seattle.  4.  Wash. 

"Southern    California:     326    West    Thfd 
Street,  room  311,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif." 

The  addresses  given  are  those  which  tf  e 
record  shows  were  also  addresses  of  ar^a 
committees  here  involved.'"  This  indicates 
that  even  after  the  Northwest  Commltltee 
had  officially  proclaimed  Its  affiliation  to  tie 
American  Committee,  and  after  the  date 
when  Green  said  he  wrote  the  letter,  the 
American  Committee  itself  continued  to  r<!C- 
ognlze  the  Northwest  Committee  as  IJhe 
American  Committee's  Northwest  office. 

Green  and  Smith,  and  to  an  extent  the 
other  witnesses  for  respondent,  testified  on 
direct  examination  that  the  American  Com- 
mittee does  not  choose  the  officers  or  the 
governing  bodies   of   the   local   committees, 
does  not  claim  or  assert  any  power  to  dlrsct 
or  control  any  one  of  the  local  conmiitt^es. 
does  not  finance  the  local  committees,  ^d 
does  not  tell  the  local  committees  whati  to 
do  with  their  funds.    On  direct  examlnatian. 
Green  testified  that  it  is  true  that  American 
and  the  locals  work  and  consult  together  and 
that  in  "different  ways"  the  American  Cdm- 
mittee  has  taken  the   initiative  in  get^ng 
the  local  committees  established.    (Tr.  5138.) 
Smith  testified  to  a  "good  deal  of  coop*-a- 
tlon"    among    the    locals   and    between   jthe 
locals  and  the  national.     (Tr.  4132.)  | 

Also  on  direct  examination.  Green  an- 
swered "Yes"  to  the  question  whether  before 

1 

"The  record  Indicates  that  at  the  Aar- 
tlctUar  time  some  or  all  of  the  other  tjien 
existing  area  conmiltteeB  did  not  have  offices: 
eg  Professor  Smith's  testimony  that  the 
New  England  Committee  before  1954,  crt)er- 
ated  out  of  the  home  of  Ruth  HllUgrov*. 


Pearl  Harbor  there  were  groups  considered 
as  branches  or  chapters  or  parts  of  the  Amer- 
^an  committee  but  that  in  1943  there  were 
"None  that  I  can  recall."  (Tr.  5127.)  On 
c?cS-examlnatlon  he  was  asked  whether  in 
1949  under  the  constitution  then  In  effect 
Which  wi  also  in  effect  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Tt  wi  po^ible  for  an  organization  to  affil  at* 
with  the  American  Committee.  He  replied 
^It  was  possible  under  the  constitution  but 
not  possible  in  any  concrete  or  real  manner. 
{ TV  fi792  ) 
Regarding  the  change  in  the  constitution 

Greel  testified  on  direct  "^f  ^^^t^^^^^.^fn 
the  revision  had  no  effect  on  the  relationship 
between  the  American  Committee  and  the 
local  committees  existing  at  the  time  of  the 

revision.  ,  „,,,    „„  . 

Respondent's  witnesses  Carlson,  Hill,  and 
McArthur  also  testified  that  the  1^^  «  are 
independent.  We  note,  however^  that  this 
testimony  was  not  unequivocal.  Carlson  said 
that  basically  the  problems,  plans,  and  scopes 
of  Midwest  and  American  are  identical.  Hiu 
said  that  Michigan  and  American  are  kin- 
dred" organizations  which  cooperate  but  are 
autonomous.  McArthur  referred  to  the 
American  Committee  as  the  '■national  or- 
ganization" and  said  the  locals  P^allel  the 
function  of  the  American  Committee.     (Tr. 

e ceo    \ 

Respondent's  witness  Reverend  MoulUm 
testified  on  direct  examination  that  there 
were  a  number  of  "branches"  of  the  American 
Committee  In  this  country.  On  crc^s-exami- 
natlon  he  said  there  was  one  'n  the  North- 
west, one  in  Los  Angeles,  one  in  the  Midwest, 
one  in  New  England,  and  one  in  the  South^ 
On  redirect  examination,  he  stated  as  to  the 
relationship  between  the  American  Commit- 
tee and  the  local  committees:  "I  th  nk  they 
are    children    of    the    parent    organization. 

(Tr.  7067.) 

The  American  Committee  and  the  area 
committees  are  not  Incorporated.  The  fact 
that  the  area  committees  have  their  own  of- 
ficers and  other  indicia  of  day  to  day  auton- 
omy is  not  inconsistent  with  their  being  as- 
sociated with  the  American  Committee. 
Such  characteristics  are  commonplace  in  or- 
ganizations consisting  of  a  national  body 
and  affiliated  branches  or  chapters.  We  find 
on  the  entire  record  that  the  American  Com- 
mlttee  and  the  various  area  or  local  commit- 
tees are  associated  together  for  joint  action 
on  particular  subjects.  Together  they  con- 
stitute a  voluntary  association  and  one  or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  the  terna 
"organization"  set  forth  In  section  3(2)  of 
the  statute." 


1941,  and  had  held  that  position  continu- 
ously up  to  and  including  the  date  of  the 
Sng  Green  has  been  primarily  respon- 
S  for  the  work  and  activities  of  the  or- 
ganlza?ion:  he  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  country  on  respondents 
biilness;  and,  he  has  compiled  respondents 
official  publication,  the  Lamp. 

Petitioner's  witness  Lautner.  who  had  been 
a  responsible  Communist  Party  ly^ctlonwr 
ror  a^out  twenty  years  up  to  early  1950.  testi- 
fied without  contradiction  or  denial  hy  Green, 
and  we  find.>^  that  Abner  Green  attended 
Communist  Party  meetings;  that  Green  at- 
tended  the  1948  national  convention  of  the 
P^?r  ^d  that,  although  the  1948  conven- 
tion was  the  last  meeting  at  which  Lautner 
recalls  seeing  Green.  Lautner  saw  him  in  the 
communist    Party    building    on    numerous 
occasions  after  1948.    A  copy  °f  th«  Commu- 
nlst  Party  official  organ,  the  Daily  Worker 
issue  for  September  7.  1938,  named  Abner 
Green  as  one  of  four  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  participating  in  a  Party  spo^ 
sored  radio  broadcast.     (AG.  Ex.  168.)      An 
article  in  the  Party's  official  organ    Poll«cal 
Affairs,  for  February  1951,  referred  to     the 
committee  for  the  Protection  o    the  Foreign 
Born    led  by  the  devoted  and  Indefatigable 
Abner  Green."     (A.G.  Ex.  229.) 

Green  In  testifying  as  a  witness  for  re- 
spondent m  this  proceeding  did  not  deny 
that  he  was  or  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist    Party.'^     On    cross-examination 


Respondents  direction,  management,  and 
supervision 
Considerable  evidence  was  presented  by 
petitioner  on  the  Issue  of  the  extent  to 
which  persons  active  In  the  management, 
direction,  or  supervision  of  respondent  In- 
eluding  the  local  branches,  have  been  active 
in  the  management,  direction,  supervision 
or  as  representatives  of,  the  Communist 
Party.    (Sec.  13(f)  (D  of  the  act.) 

The  record  Is  clear,  and  we  find,  that 
Abner  Green,  who  appeared  as  a  witness  for 
respondent,  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
and  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  was  the  top 
functionary  of  the  national  organization  and 
the  most  influential  official  in  respondent  s 
management  and  direction.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  detail  here  the  many  facts  estab- 
lished by  oral  and  documentary  evidence  of 
both  parties,  showing  Green's  Importance. 
He  became  associated  with  respondent  In 
1935     became    executive    secretary    in    late 


"Section  3(2)  provides:  "The  term  or- 
ganization' means  an  organization,  corpora- 
tion, company,  partnership,  association, 
trust,  foundation,  or  fund;  and  Includes  a 
group  of  persons,  whether  or  not  incorpo- 
rated, permanently  or  temporarily  associated 
together  for  joint  action  on  any  subject  or 
subjects." 


u  There  Is  no  basis  for  Ending  as  counsel 
for    respondent   contends    we    should,    that 

Lautner's  testimony  is  ^«"^^yto.Th«.i  ^i 
wise  reject  respondent's  contention  that  all 
S  Laulner's  t^tlmony  should  be  stricken 
because  on  cross-examination  when  asked 
where  he  lived,  he  replied.  "Department  of 
Justice  Buildiiig,  Room  3266,  Washin^o^ 
DC  "  but  declined  to  state  his  residence 
address  unless  given  "guarantees  as  to  my 
personal  safety"  because  of  th'-«a^«/P°^„^'^ 
life  by  "Communist  Party  underground 
characters"  (Tr.  1083-1084.  1835.)  Laut- 
ne?s  dlrit  testimony  covered  100  pag^  of 
?he  transcript  and  he  was  cross-examined 
for  283  pages  We  see  no  basis  for  contend- 
ing  that  «ie  absence  of  Lautner's  residence 

S&ress  in  any  way  i"^P^^«^^^^e?f  ""^  ?he 
tlon.  Respondent  developed  that  at  the 
time  of  testifying  Lautner  was  a  PaW  em- 
ployee of  petitioner  and  the  cross-examlna- 
tlon  shows  that  respondent's  courisel  was 
adequately  Informed  as  to  Lautner  s  back- 
ground,  environment  and  activities 

13  Petitioner's  witness  Hardin  testified  that 
he  attended  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  with  Green  In  Johnstown  Pa.. 
In  1949   and  another  party  meeting  in  Pitts 
burgh,  also  in  1949.  at  which  Green  was  pres- 
ent     Green  contradicted  Hardin  as  to  both 
meetings.     He   testified   that   while    he   did 
attend  a  meeting  in  Johnstown  in  1949    it 
was  a  meeting  of  the  American  Slav  Con- 
gress and  that  he  was  In  New  York  City  at 
the  time  fixed  by  Hardin's  testimony  as  to 
when  the  meeting  In  Pittsburgh  took  place 
At  the  reopened  hearing  It  developed  that 
Hardin,  serving  as  an  Informant  for  the  FBI 
at  the  time,  had  not  reported  on  any  Com- 
munist Party  meeting  In  Pittsburgh  In  late 
1949    at  which  Green  was  present.     "  aiso 
developed  that  meetings  Hardin  had  char- 
acterized in  his  testimony  as  being  the  Na- 
tionality    Committee     of     the     Communist 
Party  were  referred  to  in  his  FBI  reports 
merely  as  the  "Nationality  Picnic'    and  the 
"Nationality  Group."      (Resp.   Exs.   277  and 
278  )     We  have  fully  reviewed  all  of  Hardin  £ 
testimony  and  have  ruled  that  there  is  nc 
indication  he   was  lying.      (Rnllngs  of  the 
Board   issued   January    14.    1960.)      On   the 
other  hand,  there  is  sufficient  doubt  whether 
the    Johnstown    and    Pittsburgh    meetings 
about  which  he  testified  were  formal  Party 
meetings  and  we  have  not  considered  tnem 
In  deciding   that  Abner   Green  was  shown 
to  be  a  Party  member. 
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he  refused  to  answer,  on  grounds  Including 
the  5th  amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  the  question  whether  during 
his  time  with  respondent  he  was  ever  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Lautner    in    addition    to    the    above,    also 
testified   that  In  early   1942.  as  best  as  he 
could  recall  the  date,  he  and  another  party 
functionary.   Avro   Dandy,   were   designated 
bv  the  Communist  Party  governing  commit- 
tee to  make  a  decision  Involving  a  dispute 
in  the  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  between  Abner  Green  and 
one  Irving  Novick.  whom  Lautner  described 
as  Its  "leader"  at  the  time;  that  both  Green 
and  Novick  were  Party  members  and  subject 
to    Party    discipline    and     decisions;     that 
Lautner  and  Landy  had  Green  and  Novick 
appear  before  them  at  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Communist  Party  to  express 
their  respective  sides  of  the  dispute;    that 
the  decision  was  that  there  was  a  bad  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  two  and  NovicK 
should   be   removed   and   Green   put   In    as 
"head"    of    the    American    Committee;    and. 
that  as  a  result  of  the  decision.  Abner  Green, 
whom  Lautner   identified  at  counsel  table, 
was  made  the  head.     (Tr.  991-996.) 

In  attempted  contradiction.  Green  testified 
that  he  succeeded  one  Curt  Swinburne  as 
executive  secretary,  actually  assuming  the 
duties  sometime  In  October  or  November  1941 
and  being  formally  elected  to  the  post  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  December  29,  1941, 
as  reflected  In  the  minutes  which  were  re- 
ceived in  evidence:  and  that  Novick.  who 
never  had  been  executive  secretary,  left  re- 
spondent regretfully  because  he  had  to  earn 
a  better  living  for  his  family.  On  cross- 
examination.  Green  while  denying  he  met 
with  Lautner  and  Landy  and  Novick  in  1942. 
and  (on  redirect)  in  1941.  refused  to  answer 
on  flfth  amendment  grounds  a  number  of 
questions  designed  to  explore  the  matter. 

The  fact  that  Green  succeeded  Swinburne 
as  executive  secretary  Is  not  necessarily  In- 
consistent with  Lautner's  testimony.    There 
is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  Lautner  meant 
that  Novick  was  the  executive  secretary  at 
the   time      The  record   shows   that  Novick 
had  been  one  of  the  early  functionaries  of 
respondent    and     no    evidence    contradicts 
Lautner's  description  of  him  as  the  "leader. 
Moreover,  the  undisputed  facts  are  that  No- 
vick left  and  Green,  in  becoming  executive 
secretary,  developed   into  the  factual  head 
of  the  organization.    Under  all  of  the  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  consider  Lautner's  pos- 
sible error  In  the  date  to  be  material  and  we 
credit  the  substance  of  his  testimony.     To 
the  extent  that  Green's  testimony  is  con- 
tradictory. It  Is  not  credited. 

Petitioner's  witness  Hartle.  who  held  high 
leadership  positions  in  the  Communist  Party 
In   the  Party's  Northwest  District,  testlfled 
without  contradiction  or  denial,  and  we  find, 
that  Henry  Huff,  chairman  of  the  Party  Dis- 
trict at  the  time,  reported  to  a  meeting  of 
the   District  Board   in    the   period   between 
1948-50  that  he  had  met  with  Abner  Green 
and  Marlon  Kinney   (see  Infra)    on  the  oc- 
casion  of  a  visit  that  Green  made  to  the 
Seattle    District    as    national    head    of    the 
American   Committee.     In   addition  to  this 
reported    meeting    of    Green    with    a    high 
Communist  Party  leader.  Hartle  also  estab- 
lished  that  she  met  Abner  Green   in   1953 
when  Green  was  present  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  defendants  in  a  Smith  Act  trial 
in  Seattle;   that  there  were  present  at  this 
meeting  Henry  Huff,  chairman  of  the  Party 
District  Committee  and  a  codefendant  with 
Hartle  in  the  Smith  Act  trial.  Paul  Bowen. 
a  member  of  the  Party  District  Committee 
and  also   a  codefendant,  and  John   Dasch- 
bach    and    Terry    Pettvis,    likewise    District 
Committee     members     and     codefendants; 
and.  that  Green  talked  at  this  meeting  with 
Henry  Huff  about  the  work  of  the  American 
Committee  and  of  the  progress,  with  which 
Green  was  pleased,  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
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These  facts  as  established  by  Hartle  are 
consistent  with  Green  being  a  member  of 
the  Party  and  tend  to  corroborate  Lautner  s 
testimony  that  Green  became  leader  of 
respondent  by  decision  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  served  therein  as  a  representative 
of  the  Party. 

We  find  that  Green  was  a  member  oi  the 
Communist  Party  and  became  the  leader  of 
respondent  by  decision  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  we  conclude  that  Green  remained 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

The  only  other  person  shown,  in  recent 
years  at  least,  to  have  been  particularly 
active  In  the  management  of  respondent  on 
a  national  level  was  Harriet  Barron.  At  the 
time  of  the  hearing  and  for  a  nimaber  of 
years  prior  Harriet  Barron  held  the  title  of 
administrative  secretary.  Respondent's  wit- 
ness Saltzman  testified  on  direct  examina- 
tion that  she  had  met  other  people  in  re- 
spondent's office  "but  Abner  Green  and 
Harriet  Barron  are  the  main  people."  (Tr. 
4672.)  Respondent's  witness  Professor  Louise 
Pettibone  Smith  testified  that  Green  and 
Barron  carried  on  the  organization's  day-to- 
day activities. 

Lautner  testlfled  vsrlthout  contradiction  or 
denial,  and  we  flnd.  that  he  had  Conunu- 
nlst  Party  business  with  Harriet  Barron;  that 
he  attended  Communist  Party  meetings  at 
which  she  was  present  In  the  1930's  and  the 
1940'8;  and.  that  In  1949  she  visited  him  at 
hU  office  at  party  headquarters.  Prom  this 
and  the  entire  record,  we  flnd  that  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing  and  for  a  nimaber  of 
years  prior  thereto  Harriet  Barron  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

From  1948  until  the  position  was  abolished 
m  1952  the  title  and  duties  of  naturalization 
aid  director  were  held  and  carried  out  by 
Communist  Party  member  Dorothy  Strange. 
(See  infra,  page  26.) 

We  flnd  that  on  the  national  level  re- 
spondent at  the  time  of  the  hearing  was  and 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  had  been  man- 
aged, directed,  and  supervised  by  Abner 
Green  and  Harriet  Barron,  both  of  whom  were 
at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  From  the  fact  that  Green  be- 
came the  top  leader  of  respondent  at  the 
direction  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  from 
other  evidence  of  record.  It  Is  concluded  that 
he  has  served  as  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  operating  respondent. 

Respondent  presented  the  testimony  of  two 
persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  were 
honorary  cochalrmen  of  the  organization. 
Professor  (emerltxis)  Louise  Pettibone  Smith 
was  cochalrman  In  the  years  1952  and  1953. 
and  an  honorary  cochalrman  for  each  year 
thereafter.  She  was  also  honorary  chairman 
of  the  New  England  Committee.  Bishop 
Arthior  W.  Moulton  (retired)  had  been  an 
honorary  chairman  since  about  1949.  Smith 
and  Moulton  have  each  been  a  "sponsor"  cf 
respondent — Smith  since  about  1950  and 
Moulton  since  about  1945. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  entire  record  as  well 
as  their  own  testimony  that  neither  Smith 
nor  Moulton  has  been  at  all  active  In  the 
actual  management,  director  or  supervision 
of  respondent."    Therefore,  their  positions  in 


1*  Moulton  has  never  attended  any  meetings 
or  banquets  of  respondent  and  has  never 
visited  respondent's  office.  Smith  had  no 
desk  at  the  office;  she  simply  vtelted  the 
office  occasionally:  and  she  did  not  know  who 
performed  the  duties  of  naturalization  aid 
director  or  general  counsel.  Her  position  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  New  England  Com- 
mittee "was  really  Just  a  matter  of  giving 
my  name"  and  she  never  worked  for  them. 
(Tr  4193.)  The  record  as  to  both  Smith  and 
Moulton  bears  out  Moulton's  observation 
that  most  of  the  work  of  any  organizaUon 
is  "rather  Independent  of  honorary  chair- 
men."    (Tr.  7063.) 


the  organization  have  no  substantUl  rele- 
vancy to  the  precise  Issue  of  the  extent  that 
the  organization  is  managed,  supervised  or 
directed  by  Communist  Party  functionaries 
or  represenUtlves.     On  the  broader  overaU 
issue  of  whether  the  CommunUt  Party  dom- 
inates or  dlrecU  respondent,  both  Smith  and 
Moulton  testlfled  to  the  effect  that  they  ac- 
cepted their  positions  because  of  sympathy 
for  the  foreign  born  and  a  beUef  that  re- 
spondent was  working  In  the  best  Interests 
o«  the  foreign  born  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  were  elected  to  their  positions 
(the  inference  sought  to  be  made  that  the 
Communist  Party  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
that  no  one  put  them  on  the  list  of  sponsors 
or  put  them  In  as  honorary  officers.) 

Yet  Moulton  knows  absolutely  nothing, 
according  to  his  testimony,  about  how  he 
was  selected  and  elected.  On  cross-examina- 
tion It  was  developed  that  he  was  not  a  can- 
didate for  the  office,  and  on  being  asked 
whether  someone  Invited  him  to  serve,  he 
merely  replied  that  "I  was  elected  and  ac- 
cepted It."  (Tr.  7052.)  The  flrst  that  he 
knew  he  was  being  considered  for  honorary 
cochalrmanshlp  was  when  he  was  advised 
that  he  had  been  elected.  He  Implied  that 
he  accepted  the  office  "to  help  out  and  be 
nice"  and  testified  that  "I  didn't  ask  any 
questions."     (Tr.  7053.) 

Smith    also,    according    to   her    testimony 
merely  "was  asked  to  be  a  sponsor,  and  I 
accepted."     (Tr.  3979.)     She  then  decided  to 
go  to  the  annual  conference  In  Chicago  be- 
cause "I  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  spon- 
soring   in    more   detail    than    I   did   know. 
(Tr.  3996.)     When  she  sent  word  to  the  New 
York  office  that  she  was  going  to  be  in  Chi- 
cago and  would   like  to  be  at  the  confer- 
ence    "someone"    wrote    and    asked    if    she 
would  speak  and  "they."  she  doesn't  remem- 
ber  who.    then   wrote   her    a   letter    asking 
whether  she  would   allow  her  name   to  be 
offered    In    nomination    as    a    cochalrman. 
which  she  did.     (Tr.  3997.  4001.)     Smith  was 
a  sponsor  of  a  Citizen's  Emergency  Commit- 
tee formed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  de- 
fending 16  Communist  Party  officials  on  trial 
for  violating  a  Federal  criminal  statute.    At 
a   meeting   in  Detroit.   Mich..   In  December 
1952     of    the   American    Committee    or    the 
Michigan  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Bom.  at  which  Smith  presided,  one  Nat 
Ganley.  under  Indictment  under  the  Smith 
Act.  In  giving  a  speech  said  that  he  was  a 
Communist  and  proud  to  be  a  Communist, 
and  Smith  stated  that  America  needs  more 
loyal  Communists  like  Mr.  Ganley.     Smith 
vsrrote  a  letter  to  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Medina,   during  the  time  he  was  presiding 
over  the  trial  of  top  Communist  Party  lead- 
ers to  the  effect  that  It  was  not  to  anybody's 
advantage  to  put  a  martyr  halo  around  the 
Communist  Party  leaders.     Smith   believes 
that  If  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Michi- 
gan Committee  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  It  makes  no  difference  as  long 
as  "he  did  his  job  for  us."    (Tr.  4365.) 

We  flnd  on  this  record  that  the  fact  that 
Smith  and  Moulton  are  honorary  cochalr- 
men of  respondent,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  carried  out  a  few  activities  In  behalf 
of  respondent's  work  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  born,  are  not  necessarily  inconsist- 
ent with  respondent  being  dominated  and 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party  and  op- 
erated for  Party  pvirposes. 

We  now  examine  the  evidence  as  to  Com- 
munist Party  affiliations  of  those  person* 
active  in  the  local  branches  of  respondent. 
The  record  Indicates,  and  respondent  did 
not  present  any  substantial  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  persons  holding  the  posi- 
tions of  executive  secretary  In  the  branches 
have  like  Green  In  the  national  organiza- 
tion been  primarUy  and  prlnclpaUy  active 
in  the  management,  direction,  and  super- 
vision of  the  work  and  activities  on  the 
branch  level. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  Northwest 
Committee  Branch  (Washington  Ccanmlttee 
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for  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born)   at ^e 
time  of  the  hearing  was  Marlon  Kinney  who 
assumed  the  office  In  1953^   ^^^f^h.  S 
was   Identified   as    a   member   of   the   Com 
munlst  Party  and  as  having  been  assigned 
by  Se  ConJunlst  Party  In  late  1948  or  early 
1949    to    organize    and    get    the    Northwest  j 
committee   under   way.     Kinney   ^et  T^J^ 
Communist  Party  officials  and  received  In- 
structions   from    them    on    organizing    this 
committee  and  reported  her  Pro«rf »  1^^®' 
assigned  task.''     According  to  the  testimony 
of  Ibner   Green,   one  Kenneth  Howard  was 
the  first  executive  secretary  of  the  comr^ttee| 
and  he  was  succeeded  In  1949  by  Lenus  Wwt- 
man.     In  1951.  Dr.  H.  J.  Phillips  succeeded, 
Westman  as  executive  secretary  and  Mabel 
CoiSl  became  treasurer.     H.  J.  Phillips  and^ 
Mabel    Conrad,   as   well   as   Marlon  KlnneyJ 
were  Identified  on  this  record  as  member^ 
of  the  Communist  Party.  : 

The  only  persons  shown  on  this  record  to 
have    been    active    leaders    of    the    Westeril 
Pennsylvania  Committee  were  Evelyn  AbeH 
son    and    Bess    Steinberg.     Abelson    becam| 
executive  secretary  when  the  Committee  wa^ 
organized   in  December    1953.     She  was  erf 
ecutive  secretary  at  the  time  and  arrange* 
a  meeting  for  Prof.  Louise  Pettlbone  Smlttt 
to  speak  during  Smith's  tour  on  behalf  of 
respondent  in  early  1954.     Meldahl  receive^ 
a  written  invitation  to  a  meeting  of  the  Westt- 
em  Pennsylvania  Committee  from  Abelsot 
in  late   1955.     Abelson   and  Steinberg  wei* 
the  people  in  the   office   and  contacted  W 
respondent's    witness    Peter    Soldo    in    coq- 
nection  with  deportation  proceedings  against 
his    father    as    a    former    Communist    Parly 
member.     Bess  Steinberg  was  executive  se< - 
retary  at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

Hardin  testified  without  contradiction  or 
rebuttal  and  we  find  that  he  attended  close  1. 
policymaking    meetings    of    the    Communliit 
Party  with  Bess  Steinberg  and  that  he  saw 
her  at  30  or  40  district  conferences  or  dis- 
trict   committee    meetings    of    the    Party. 
Hardin  also  testified,  again  without  contri- 
dlction  or  denial,  and  we  find  that  In  19  >1 
Steve   Nelson,   chairman  of   the  Communist 
Party  District  5.  told  him  to  collect  Commu- 
nist 'party  dues  and  turn  them  over  to  Evel;  m 
Abelson;  that  Nelson  also  stated  that  "Wh;n 
Abelson  gives  you  orders,  they  will  be  ordi  rs 
from    the    Communist    Party."     (Tr.    34':). 
Hardin  actually  collected  Party  dues  at  d  f- 
ferent  times  and  turned  the  money  over  to 
Abelson.     Prior  to  this.  Hardin  had  seen  a  ad 
talked  to  Abelson  at  Communist  Party  mest- 
tngs.     Thus,   the  leadership  of  the  West<rn 
Pennsylvania  Committee  has  been  by  Con- 
munlst  Party  members  Abelson  and  Ste  n- 

berg. 

The  only  persons  shown  to  have  been  ic- 
tlve  in  the  leadership  of  the  New  England 
Committee  were  Ruth  Hillsgrove  and  Olive 
Button.  Ruth  Hillsgrove  was  executive  sec- 
retary from  1952  until  succeeded  by  Give 
Sutton,  who  had  been  treasurer  as  late  as 
February  1954.     Hillsgrove  was  identified  on 
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>'  Petitioner's  witnesses  Barbara  Hartle  iind 
Clark  Harper  both  testified  to  the  party  In- 
terest m  organizing  the  Northwest  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  assignment  by  the  partj^f 
Marlon    Kinney    in    that    connection.     TThe 
testimony   of   these   two   witnesses  was  Hin- 
rebutted  and  undenied.     We  have  considered 
the  additional  cross-examination  of  Hamper 
on  the  basis  of  a  sUtement  given  by  hlrti  to 
the  FBI  on  June  7.  1955  (Resp.  Ex.  276)  |and 
find  no  basis  for  discrediting  his  t€stimi)ny, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  absence  of  ton- 
tradictions,  the  lack  of  rebutUl  or  denlAl  of 
his  testimony,  and  the  corroborative  effect 
of  Hartle's  testimony.     The  fact  that  Har- 
per's statement  to  the  FBI  was  not  asi  de- 
tailed as  his  subsequent  testimony  here  and 
the   fact  that   the   events   as   to   whlcl^   he 
testified  were  not  the  subject  of  earlier  con- 
temporaneous reports  to  the  FBI  wer<    ex 
plained  by  the  witness. 


this  record  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 

^Whlle  the  record  is  not  clear  as  to  the  date 
that  the  Michigan  Committee  was  estab- 
lished, the  evidence  does  «bow  that  early  ^n 
its  existence  Saul  Grossman  was  Its  execu 
tlve  secrtary  and  was  still  an  offl^r  at  the 
Slme  of  the  hearing.  Grossman  was  Identt- 
fled  on  the  record  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
m?nS.t  Party.  One  Peggy  Wellmanwas^ad- 
mlnlstratlve  secretary  of  ^^le  Committee  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  and  she  too  was 
SentlSd  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 

^*Se  Los  Angeles  Committee  had  m  Its 
leader  from  1949  to  1951.  one  Delphlne  SmUh 
identified  on  the  record  as  a  member  of  the 
communist  Party.  Petitioner's  v^tness  MU- 
ler  became  recording  secretary  of  the  Los 
A^geSs  Committee  In  late  1950  (at  the  sug- 
^sSn  of  the  FBI)  and  was  later  remilted 
Into  the  communist  Party  by  one  Morris 
SSdman.  a  functionary  of  the  commltt^. 
who  approached  the  subject  after  a  meet  ng 
of  the  committee  and  told  Miller  that  having 
seen  how  conscientiously  she  worked  for  the 
committee,  he  thought  she  would  be  an  asset 

'°rn^Sr  of  various  publications  Issued 
by  respondent  and  showing  the  names  of  na- 
«onal  or  local  functionaries  were  received  In 
evidence  In  no  instance  was  Abner  Green 
or  an?  of  the  other  persons  that  the  evidence 
showed  were  Communist  Party  members  so 
Sentmed  In  the  Publications^  Green  was 
the  only  one  of  the  persons  shown  to  have 
Sen  active  in  managing  respondent  who 
appeared  as  a  witness. 

This  record  requires  the  conclusion  that 
the    effective    management.   ^Irectlon.    and 
supervision  of  the  local  branches  of  respond- 
ent   are    substantially    and    primarily    per- 
"oLm    by    and    are    under    the   <^ntro^ 
members   and   representatives  of  the  Com- 
munist   party.      In    view    of    oiu:    flndlnKS 
supra,  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  national 
organization  It  follows  that  the  entire  or- 
ealilzatlon  (national  and  locals)  is  effectively 
Sider  the  management,  direction  and  super- 
vision  and  controlled  by  members  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Communist  Party." 
Organization  and  purpose 
The  facts  on  the  Communist  nature   of 
resTJondenfs  leadership  and  direction  being 
eSushed  we  consider  next  the  evidence  on 
the  organization,  alms  and  purposes  of  re- 
spondent, particularly  as  related  to  or  con- 
n^ted  with  the  programs  and  objectives  of 
Se  Communist  Party  regarding  the  foreign 

*^Se    record    shows    that   the    Communist 
Party  of  the  United  Stat^  has  had  a  con- 
tinuing policy  toward  the  foreign  born.    The 
Sms  and  purposes  of  the  Party  have  been: 
T^t^Ll  tTprevent  the  denaturalization 
and  deportation  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Party,  and  (b)  to  win  the  KO<>f^"l  °f.^^^« 
foreign  born  and  obtain  from  them  adher- 
ents to  and  support  for   the  Party   and  for 
Partv  nroerams.    The  record  also  shows  that 
ft  wL^the%ollcy  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
carry  out  and  advance  these  alms  and  pur- 
poses through  and  by  an  organization  sep- 


.« Further  evidence   establishing   this  ap- 
pears from  various  of  the  facte  found  under 
^bsequent  subheadings,  such  as  the  facts 
Shoeing  that  these  Communist  Party  people 
who  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  respondent 
have  constantly  and  consistently  formed  and 
SromSgated  views  and  policies  of  respond- 
JntTn  line  with  and  without  deviation  from 
tSe   views   and   policies   of   the   Communist 
?a^y  on  the  particular  subject  matters    n- 
volved.     in  reaching  the  conclusion  on  the 
management  and  control  of  respondent  we 
have  considered  and  reject  respondent  s  con- 
tention that  the  organization  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  annual  conferences.     See  Infra 
pages  41-42. 


arate  from  and  not  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
?St  Party  as  such.  Illustrations  of  the  facte 
esSabllshLg  these  findings  will  now  be  set 

forth.  ,       .v,_ 

Evidencing  a  general  policy  to  wta  ^e 
goodwill  of  the  foreign  borii  were  the  adop 
tlon  at  the  ninth  convention  of  fe  Party 
in  1936.  of  a  platform  which  Included  the 
plank  that  the  "Infamous  policy  of  depor- 
tation of  foreign-born  workers  must  be 
stopped"  (A.  G.  Kx.  7.  p.  2) ;  and  the  adoption 
by  the  Party  in  1948  of  a  Platform  whl^ 
called  for  ending  -persecution  and  deporte- 
tlon  of   the   foreign  born"    (A.  G.   Ex.  ^^i. 

p    941 ) 

The  purpose  to  win  the  foreign  born  to 
the  Party  and  to  win  their  support  of  Party 
alms    and    objectives    was    evidenced    by    a 
declaration  made  at  the  eighth  convention 
in    1934.    that    "the    foreign    bom    workers 
constitute  a  revolutionary  factor  of  the  ut- 
most  importance."      (A.   G.   Ex.    1.   P-    701.) 
Means  were  outlined  for  "drawing  the  foreign 
bom  workers  Into  the  main  stream  of  the 
class    struggle,    Into    the    Communist   Party 
and  the  mass  organizations,  particularly  the 
trade    unions."      (Ibid    p.    709.)  .The    con- 
tlnuation  of  this  purpose  was  evidenced  and 
the   role   to   be    played    by   respondent   was 
indicated,  inter  alia,  by  the  testimony  of  pe- 
titioner's witnesses  Hartle  and  Harper^  both 
of   whom   held   high   offices   in   the   Party  s 
Northwestern  United  States  organization  at 
the  time  about  which  they  testified. 

Hartle  showed  that  at  meetings  in  1948 
and  1949  of  the  CcMnmunlst  Party  Northwest 
District   Committee   and   also  of  the  Party 
District  Board,  there  were  discussions  about 
forming  a  branch  of  the  American  Comnilt- 
tee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born,  which 
branch  was  needed  to  defend  Party  member* 
who  were  threatened  with  deportation,  and 
in  order  to  attract  the  support  of  a  certaJn 
sector  of  the  population  to  the  CommunUt 
Party  line  who  were  Interested  In  the  prob- 
lems    of     foreign     born     persons.      Harper 
showed  that  in  late  1948  or  early  1949,  a,t  a 
meeting   of   the   Party   District   Committee, 
Henry  Huff,   the  Party's  highest  official  in 
the  northwest  district,  spoke  at  length  on 
the  need  for   setting  up   a  branch  of   the 
American    Committee    in    order    to    protect 
"our  foreign  born   ccwnrades"   and   to  help 
buUd  the  Party.     (Tr.  2977.) 

In  addition  to  showing  the  Party  policies 
to  win  over  the  foreign  born  and  to  seek  to 
prevent  the  deportation  of  Party  officers  and 
members,  the  above  is  a  part  of  the  evidence 
showing  that  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Party  to  carry  out  these  policies  through  so- 
called  non-Party.  Independent  organlzatlomL 
Other  evidence  of  record  sheds  further  light 
on  the  existence  of  such  a  practice.    For  in- 
stance,   petitioner's    witness    Hacker    estab- 
lished that  m  the  early  1930's  there  existed 
m  the  United  States  an  organization  named 
International  Labor  Defense  ("ILD") .    It  was 
the  American  section  of  the  International 
Red  Aid  which  had  Its  headquarters  in  Mos- 
cow and  which  was  the  parent  organization 
of  the  various  Communist  defense  organiza- 
tions.   Final  policy  decisions  In  the  ELD  were 
made  by  a  Communist  fraction  in  the  orga- 
nization or  by  Robert  Minor,  a  P^ty  mem- 
ber    The  functions  and  purposes  of  the  ILO 
were  to  carry  out  mass  and  legal  def ense  ol 
persons    who    were    arrested    In    connection 
^th  what  was  termed  working  cla«  activi- 
ties    This  included  supplying  legal  counsel, 
the  organization  of  mass  protest  demonstra- 
tlons.  the  circulation  of  petitions,  a^d  thj 
raising  of  funds  to  carry  on  these  actlvltle^ 
S^  Id  was  also  utilized  for  the  recruU- 
ment  of  members  Into  the  Communist  Party. 
During  the  year  1932.  as  the  result  ^a 
suggestion  made  by  Robert  Minor  a  mem^r 
of  the  central  (governing)  Committee  of  the 
communist  Party  and  liaison  man  between 
the  Party  and  ILD.  there  was  set  up  a  Coun 
S^^"Smmlttee  for  Protection  of  Fore J^ 
Bom  to  take  over  and  relieve  ILD  of  the 
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technical  work  (legal  defense.  baU.  etc.)  in 
deportation  cases  with  ILD  continuing  the 
activity  of  arranging  and  holding  mass  meet- 
ings in  order  to  dramatize  the  cases.  Of  the 
deportation  oases  handled  by  ILD,  about  80 
percent  Involved  charges  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  that  the  defendant  was  or  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Commvmlst  Party. 

The  continuation  of  the  Party  policy  to 
carry  out  this  work  through  a  separate  or- 
ganization from  the  Party  Itself  was  evi- 
denced, among  other  things,  by  an  official 
Party  statement  in  1951  that: 

"Comrade  Poster  warned  us  at  our  1948 
Convention  not  to  allow  o\ir  Party  to  be- 
ccMne  a  defense  organization.  He  spoke 
wisely  from  the  sum  total  of  experience  in 
this  field.  A  separate  permanent  non- 
partisan organization  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  purpose  Is  required."     (AG.  Ex.  229.  p. 

126  1 

We  come  then,  against  the  background  of 
Communist  Party  policies  and  objectives  re- 
garding the  foreign  born,  including  the  de- 
fense of  foreign  bom  members  of  the  Party 
iteelf ,  to  consideration  of  respondent's  orga- 
nization and  purpose.  ^   „  _*, 

Petitioner's  witnesses  Harper  and  Hartle 
showed   that   the   need   for   the   branch    of 
respondent  In  the  Northwest  United  States 
was  the  subject  of  Communist  Party  busi- 
ness in  late  1948  and  early  1949.     (Supra.) 
Other  evidence  corroborates  their  additional 
testimony  that  a  branch  was  actually  formed 
shortly  after  the   Party   plans  for  It  were 
made.     Marlon  Kinney,  a  Party  functionary, 
was  designated  by  the  Party  to  organize  the 
branch  in  the  Northwest  and  to  assume  an 
office  in  it.     Kinney  was  given  instmctlons 
by  Party  officials  on  organizing  the  branch 
and  after  It  got  sterted  she  reported  to  the 
Party  officials   on  her  progress  In  the  new 
organization.     In  1951,  Kinney  was  further 
relieved  of  her  other  Party  duties  In  order 
to  do  more  work  In  the  Northwest  Commit- 
tee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom.    Kinney 
was  the  executive  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

The  evidence  showed  and  we  find  that  the 
Communist  Party  took  the  initiative  in  the 
formation  and  organization  of  the  North- 
west branch  of  respondent  In  order  to  have 
an  organization  to  defend  Party  people  sub- 
ject to  deportation  and  to  win  the  support 
of  the  foreign  bora  to  Party  programs  and 
alms. 

Petitioner's  witness  Baldwin,  as  part  of  her 
work  In  the  Communist  Party  was  assigned 
by  her  party  section  and  attended  as  Ite  rep- 
resentative,   a    national    conference    of    the 
American  Committee  held  In  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan, In  the  winter  of  1949."     Baldwin  served 
as  a  registrar  at  the  conference.     The  Michi- 
gan   Committee    for    Protection    of   Foreign 
Born  participated  In  the  conference.     Bald- 
win testified  to  the  effect  that  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  an  organization  known  as  the 
Civil  Rlghte  Congress  was  the  organization 
to  which  were   referred   party  members  In- 
volved with  law  enforcing  agencies  and  hav- 
ing Immigration  and  natvirallzatlon  troubles; 
that  In  the  fall  of  1948  the  workload  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  became  too  heavy  and 
a  special  committee  was  set  up  to  take  care 
of  the  foreign  bom  of  the  Communist  Party: 
and.  that  the  name  of  the  committee  was 
the  Michigan  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of    the    Foreign    Born.     The    substance    of 
Baldwin's  testimony  Is  credited."* 
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'■Indicative  of  the  relationship  between 
the  various  local  committees  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  (supra)  are  the  facts  that 
in  1949  one  Lenus  Westman  was  a  director  of 
the  national  and  also  an  officer  of  Northwest, 
that  he  attended  this  conference  and  there- 
after reported  on  It  to  meetings  of  the 
Northwest  Committee. 

"» There  is  conflicting  evidence  on  when 
the  Michigan  Committee  was  first  organized. 
The  point  is  not  of  substantial  materiality. 


Petitioner's  witness  Glatls  was  assigned  in 
1950  by  the  Communist  Party  in  New  Eng- 
land to  a  "sleeper  basis"  and  told  to  work 
entirely    through    Communist-front    groups 
rather  than  any  open  activity  as  a  member 
of    the    Communist    Party.     In    connection 
vsrlth  this  work  for  the  party  Glatls  attended 
a  meeting  in  Boston.  Massachusetts,  in  about 
May  of  1950.  which  was  the  founding  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Bora.     A  number  of  the 
25  or  30  people  present  were  shown  by  the 
evidence  to  have  been  members  of  the  Com- 
munist    Party.     Glatls     subsequently     at- 
tended two  meetings  of  the   New   England 
Committee,  one  in  March  of  1953  and  the 
other  around  Febmary  of  1954.     He  received 
literature  of  the  Conunittee  throtigh  the  maU 
and  literature  of  the  American  Committee 
was  available  at  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Communist  Party,  which  Glatls  attended  in 
the  period  1950-52.    Based  upon  his  attend- 
ance  at   the   meetings,    and    upon   the   lit- 
erature which  he  received,  and  upon  discus- 
sions during  his  Communist  Party  member- 
ship, Glatls  testified  that  the  purpose  of  the 
New  England  Committee  was  to  defend  those 
who  were  subject  to  deportation  as  a  result 
of  being  members  of  organizations  that  were 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Govera- 
ment  by  force  and  violence. 

Petitioner's  witness  Lautner  In  1946  was 
put  on  the  credentials  committee  of  a  con- 
ference  held   by   the   American   Committee 
and  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee although  he  was  not  there  and  was  not 
consulted  prtor  to  being  made  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.     His  explanation 
was  that  he  was  at  the  time  on  the  National- 
ity  Group   Commission   of   the   Communist 
Party   and   being   placed   on   the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom  without  being 
solicited    was    the    way    the    Party    works. 
Lautner  testified  that  the  American  Com- 
mittee  "functioned   to   give    legal   aid    and 
legal  protection  for  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  particularly  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party,  who  had  difficulties  with 
immigration    and    naturalization    cases    or 
problems."      (Tr.   1004.) 

Petitioner's  evidence  on  the  purposes  was 
contradicted  by  respondent's  evidence.     Re- 
spondent's witness  Green  did  not  deny,  and 
affirmatively  stated,  that  one  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Committee  is  to  defend 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  involved   in  deportation  pro- 
ceedings.    But  Green  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  give  aid  and  support  to  the 
Commtinlst  Party,  or  to  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Party.     Green  testified  that  it 
Is  the  position  of  the  American  Committee 
that  laws  or  coiirt  decisions  which  deprive 
noncltlzens  of  their  rlghte  because  of  their 
membership,  past  or  present.  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party  most  certainly  affect  the  status 
of  the  rlghte  and  welfare  of  all  noncltlzens 
or  affect  the  rlghte  and  the  welfare  of  nat- 
uralized citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lish the  basis  whereby  the  rlghte  and  wel- 
fare of  native-born  citizens  can  be  under- 
mined and  destroyed. 

Green  testified  similarly  on  the  matter 
of  the  denaturalization  or  revocation  of  cit- 
izenship of  persons  on  the  grounds  that 
at  the  time  of  naturalization  they  had  been 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  On  the 
matter  of  immigration.  Green  testified  to 
the  positions  of  the  American  Committee 
that  a  reasonable  nimiber  of  Immlgrante  be 
admitted  each  year  and  that  the  statutory 
quotas  are  discriminatory  and  should  be 
abolished  for  more  flexible  means.  Green 
gave  Illustrations  of  non-Conununist  cases 
handled  in  the  various  fields  of  deportation, 
Immigration,  and  naturalization. 

On  cross-examination.  Green  refused  to 
answer,  on  constitutional  grounds,  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  at  any  time  since  he  had 
been  executive  secretary  conferred  wtlh  any 


functionary  or  olBclal  of  the  Ccrmmunlst 
Party  concerning  the  affairs  or  policies  of  the 
American  Committee."  Petitioner's  witness 
lAutner  testified,  without  oontradltion  or 
denial,  and  the  testimony  Is  credited,  that 
Abner  Green,  and  also  Harriet  Barron,  at- 
tended Party  meetings  and  had  the  benefit 
of  the  discussions  and  deliberations  of  the 
Party  on  all  policies,  and  carried  out  Party 
policies  with  respect  to  the  American  Com- 
mittee, and  "fitted"  Party  policies  into  the 
fimctlons  of  the  American  Committee. 

Tending  to  corroborate  this  testimony  of 
Lautner,  and  further  indicating  that  re- 
spondent is  the  organization  used  by  the 
Party  to  carry  out  Party  objectives  regard- 
ing deportees  and  the  foreign  bora  was  the 
report  made  at  the  15th  National  Convention 
of  the  Communist  Party,  as  printed  In  the 
Party  organ.  Political  Affairs,  for  February 
1961.  (A.G.  Ex.  239.)  This  party  report 
stated  that  "The  fighting  spirit  of  the  IIU3. 
is  a  proud  heritage"  and  that: 

"The  Civil  Rlghte  Congress,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  WiUiam  Patterson  and  Aubrey 
Grossman,  is  the  logical  H^e^V^^"'^" 
I LD  '8  record  and  experiences,  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  the  ^^relp  Born, 
led  by  the  devoted  and  indefatigable  Abner 
Green,  performs  invaluable  service  In  the 
fiKht  kgalnst  the  Goveramenfs  deportation 
drtve.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  progressives  to 
appreciate  the  need  of  these  orgaji^Uon. 
help  raise  funds,  and  support  their  work. 
(A.G.  Ex.  229. 127.) 

StiU  further  evidence  relevant  to  the  r«ai 
purpose  of  respondent  was  the  facte  estob- 
lished   by   petitioner's   witness  Mary   Mark- 
ward      She  first  learaed  about  respondent 
through  reading  about  it  in  the  Con^^t 
Party  press.     Subsequentiy.  around  !»*«;  re- 
spondent was  discussed  at  various  meettngs 
(rfthe  Communist  Party,  attended  by  Mark- 
ward,  particularly  at  the  Distinct  level,  as  an 
orgaiilzrtlon   that    did   from    time   to    time 
3S^y  members.    In  1948  at  the  Com- 
munist   Party    office    in    Washington,    DX:. 
Sorothy  Strange,  a  Party  functionary,  told 
Markward  tiiat  she   (Strange)    was  working 
for  respondent  and  that  the  work  she  at  that 
time  was  doing  with  respondent  was  Just  as 
important  to  the  cause  of  the  Commun^ 
Party  and  was  helping  the  Communist  Party 
just  as  much  as  any  work  anybody  w^  do- 
ine    as   even    a    functionary    of   the    Party. 
Strange,  who  had  been  elected  to  "^e, Com- 
munist Party  district  committee  and  dismct 
board  in  1945  and  had  worked  in  the  Party 
office   In   Washington,   D.C.,   was    in   Wash- 
ington at  the  time  on  a  mission  for  respond- 
ent    For  the  years  from  1949  tim)Ugh  1962. 
when  the  office   was  discontinued.  Dorothy 
Strange  held  the  position  of  Naturalization 
Aid  Director  in  respondent.     (Supra.) 

Respondent's  constitution  provided  as  to 
purpose  that: 

"The  purpose  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee shall  be  to  perpetuate  for  the  foreign 
bora  the  fundamental  American  concepts^ 
equality,  regardless  of  race,  color,  nationality 
creed,  or  place  of  birth,  and  to  preserve  the 
JS^ental  Ideals  of  Uberty  and  hospltaUty 


i«  We  have  found,  supra,  based  "Pof  othw 
evidence,  that  In  1953  Green  met  with  the 
chal^an  and  other  officers  of  the  Northwest 
District  of  the  Conmiunlst  Party  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  Party  disti-lct  Chairmsxi  the 
work  of  the  American  Committee  &f d  the 
progress  of  the  Northwest  Branch.  We  have 
also  found,  supra,  that  sometime  in  the  pe- 
riod 1948-50.  the  Chairman  of  the  Party 
Northwest  Dlsti-lct  reported  at  »  meeting  ^ 
the  Party  district  board  that  he  had  met 
with  Green  and  Marion  Kinney  on  theoc<»- 
slon  of  a  visit  that  Green  made  to  Seattie 
as  the  national  head  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. ,    .   D._4_ 

i»  Additional  evidence  oC  Cconmunist  Party 
support  of  and  favorable  publicity  for  re- 

spondent  Is  set  forth  Infra. 
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which  serve  as  the  guarantees  of  democracy 

to  all  Americans.  «^™T«it-tji*i 

••The    work   of   tHe   American    Oommlttee 
shall    be    to   promote    better    relations    and 
uniers^d^n?  between   native  and  forel^ 
^m  by  meaL  of  education;   to  encourage 
aSTfSutate  the  naturalization  of  nondU- 
zens^  prevent  discrimination  against  non- 
Sn?  Sr  foreign  bom  citizens  because  o 
their  nationality,  political,  econon^c  or  rell 
glous  belief,  or  lack  of  citizenship-  to  prevent, 
The  destruction  of  American  ^^^'^^l^^^:^ 
threet  of  deportation:  to  maintain  the  tradl  j 
JSSl  right  Of  asylum  for  political  and  rej 
U^Tous  refugees  In  the  United  States  and  t^ 
aSlve'y  work  for  the  solution  of  the  prob-^ 
ferns   confronting   the  foreign   born   in  th.| 

'''?™  ^^rlcan  Committee  shall  be  an  ^m. 
amiTated.  nonmembershlp  i^dependenlj 
nonpartisan  body  cooperating  with  ^1  oth^ 
organizations  Interested  In  any  phases  of  It* 

"^ifiru'gh  ^^^Inmca'Jlve   standing   alonj 
the  fJct  fhat  the  constitution  provides  that 
the  orSnizatlon  shall  be  "unafflllated-  an^ 
"SdeS^dent"  Is  consistent  with  the  P^lcr 
of  thf  Communist  Party,  supra.     ^^^^^ 
the  provisions  on  the  purpose  and  work  whe 
read  in  the  light  of  this  record  are  not  ir 
corSli^nt  with  a  real  aim  or  objective  <if 
adding  and  supporting  the  Communist  Part 
Respondent's     witness     Reverend     Moulto 

SsUfled  that  "as  far  as  °^y  .^^^^^^^^J  °f  ^^^i^ 
knowledge  goes"  respondent's  activities  haje 
been  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  set  for^h 
^the  constitution:  that  the  work  has  bejn 
consistent  with  the  ^.S.  Constitution:  arid 
that  he  has  never  observed  anything  whl^h 
would  lead  him  to  the  opinion  that  respond- 
ent is  dominated  by  the  Communist  Party. 
<Tr  7020-23.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  t(ie 
moet  part  Reverend  Moulton's  relationship 
with  respondent  was  by  mall  and  he  never  alt- 
tended  any  of  Its  meetings  or  banquets 

Respondent's  witness  Louise  Pettlbone 
smith  testified  to  the  effect  that  respondeat 
defended  anybody,  including  Communists  in 
pursuance  of  Its  own  program  and  not  tt  at 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Respondent  s  w  It- 
ness  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hill  testified  that Jbe 
literature  of  respondent  has  been  consistent 
with  the  purpose  set  forth  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  that  the  activities  can  be  consist- 
ently supported  by  persons  who  disagree  with 
communism.  1 

This  leads  us  to  an  examination  of  the 
literature  of  respondent  as  It  may  Indlcatellts 
purpose.  One  consideration  revealed  froA  a 
review  thereof  Is  that  respondent's  support 
and  defense  of  Communists  has  not  bfeen 
limited  to  those  who  were  foreign  borri  or 
who  were  involved  in  deportation  or  natural- 
ization cases  and  has  gone  beyond  the  im- 
pression given  by  respondent's  wltnessts.^" 
The  evidence  Includes  that  now  set  forttt. 

In    December    of    1949.    respondent    ^^ent 
beyond    the  normal   defense   of   the   foreign 
born  by  supporting  Communist  Party  func- 
tionaries Fred  Estes  and  James  Green.  l»oth 
of  the  State  of  Texas.     Estes  was  sentenced 
to  a  jail  term  and  fined  by  the  Federal  dis- 
trict   court    for    refusing    to    produce    local 
Communist  Party  books  at  Immigration  bear- 
ings held  to  establish   whether  seven  Jion- 
cltizen  residenU  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  were  iriem- 
bers  of  the  Communist  Party.    James  G|een, 
Texas  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party^  was 
found  in  contempt  of  covirt  for  refusing  to 
testify  before  an  Immigration  hearing  ^  to 
whether  two  residents  of  Houston,  Tex.,  ^ere 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  | 

Respondent  was  active  In  BUpportlngl  and 
defending  one  Gerhart  (Gerhardt)  Elsljer  in 

»We  consider  under  the  next  subheading 
respondent's  actual  activities  In  the  defense 
of  persons  Involved  In  denaturallzatloa  and 
deportation  cases.  The  facts  therein  ar^  also 
indlcaUve  of  respondent's  true  purpoa«6. 


various     proceedings.     Petitioner's    ^^ess 
lautner  knew  Elsler  In  1935  as  the  repre^ent- 
aSlvfof  toe  communist  International  In  this 
cSTnt^y.     Klsler  was   a  well   l"^own  fc^e  gn 
communist.     In  the  late  forties.  whUe  Elsler 
SrSCls  country,  he  was  tried  and  con- 
victed for  wlUfva  contempt  of  the  Congr^ 
of    the    United    States.     (Eisler    v.     Vnxted 
itates    170  P.  2d  273.  338  U.S.  189.)     He  was 
fl'^  Uleil  and  convicted  of  Icnowlngly  mjkmg 
false   statements   In   an   application   to  toe 
secretes  of  State  for  permission  to  depart 
from  tol  united   States.     (Eisler  v.    VnUed 
StaTes    176  P.  2d  21.)     He  was  also  arrested 
for  deportation. 

On  toe  direct  examination,  counsel  for  re- 
sDondent  read  to  Its  witness.  Abner  Green. 
tC^Sa«on  m  toe  petition  of  toe  Attorney 
Gener^toat  respondent  actively  supported 
The  communist  Party  In  »t«/ff°l^  °?j,^«^\^ 
of  Gerhart  Elsler.     Green  testified  that  re- 
s^nSent  defended  him  only  In  respect  to  toe 
Question  of  deportation  and  In  respect  to  the 
Ses    oSs  Of  bSl  m  deportation  Proceeding-. 
?hat  m  so  doing  respondent  '^^f ^^°*J.fJ°^ 
eating  or  following   the  views  and  policies 
o?  tol  communist  Party;  and^at  resiK>nd- 
ent  was  supporting  Its  own  program  and  the 
BUI    of    Rlghtfl-toe    constitution    of    the 
?nlteS  States,     conclusive  evidence,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  toat.  contrary  to  Green  s 
testtoony    respondent  supported  Elsler  and 
filS  aTgal  b^Tef  In  his  f^^^J' /°  f  ^^T,! 
tempt  of  Congress  case.  In  addition  to  de 
fenmng   him  In   toe   deportation   matters^" 
-niia^es  beyond  the  normal,  avowed  pur- 
poses of  respondent. 

While  appeals  were  pending  on  his  con- 
vic™ns  T  the   criminal    cases,    Elsler   was 

arrested  on  a  warrant  ^^^f  P^^^^^^^Jn-Ss 
and  other  persons,  two  of  them  high  officers 
o?  toe  Coilmiunist  Party,  U.S.A..  were  held 
on  Ellis   island.     Respondent   actively   par- 
HclTTated   m    campaigns   for   the   release   of 
tk?fi^e^n%all  and^  "Let  Gerhart  Eisner 
GO    Home."       (Tr .  5432-43     A^G.    ^\J^^ 
After  being  released  on  ball.  Elsler  Aed  the 
country.    Even  the  campaigns  of  respondent 
on  behalf  of  Elsler  which  were  designed  to 
a?oid  his  being  held  on  deportation  charges 
Td  immediately  to  let  him  le^ve  the  coun 
trv    seem  to   exceed  the  avowed  purpose  or 
resi,oTd?nt     Moreover,  in  carrying  out  these 
crrSalgns.    respondent    advanced    positions 
sto£  to  those  advanced  by  toe  Communist 

^For  instance,  the  Party  took  the  position 
that   the    fight    for    freedom   "J,  ^  sler   w^s 
••the    battle    to    preserve    political    rights 
(AG    Ex    281),    that   toe    government   was 
e^?bltrng  cynical  cruelty  In  the  ''persecu- 
tlon"  of  Elsler  and  other  Communist  leaders 
(AG    Exs    282.   283).  and  criticized  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  drive  against  Elsler  and 
other     communists.       Ukewlse     respondent 
crfuclzed    the    Attorney    General    saying   he 
'dlspla^Bd  a  contempt  for  the  vrj^-^^^^^ 
dem^r^tlc    procedure"    In    arresting    Elsler 
(AG    Ex    185):    complained  of   the  Depart 
meS    of    Justice's    procedure    In    arresting 
Elsler   as  "a  new   tactic  to  harass  and  In- 
timidate   the    American    people      (AG.    Ex. 
19?       stated   toat    the   Justice   Department 
used  deportation   as   "a   repressive  weapon 
^K%  EX   199):  and  complained  as  the  Com- 
munlstParty  did  of  the  refusal  of  the  de- 
SS?ment    to    permit    Elsler    to    leave    the 
&rSSi   States.     Even   Abner   Green's  testl- 
monTsupra.  that  In  defending  Elsler  in  the 
deportation  proceedings  respondent  was  sup- 


Dortlng  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  consistent 
^ih  the  position  of  toe  Communist  Party 
Sit  -'TO  advocate  action  against  Commu- 
nists 18  to  destroy  the  BUl  of  Rights.      (A.O. 

Kx    281  \  ^  s 

The  Elsler  case  Is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
instances   shown   by   the  record   where   re^ 
SDondent's    views    and    policies    have    been 
sSllar  to  and  have  not  deviated  from  the 
v^ws  anS  policies  of  the  Communist  Party 
Like    the    communist    Party,    respondent 
hM  taken  and  advanced  the  poslUon  for  re- 
pSlTtSe  Smlto  Act.    Among  the  evidence 
Sf  toe  line  taken  by  the  Party  In  Ite  efforts 
?o  arouse  the  public  against  the  Smith  Act 
was  a  Statement  Issued  In  October  1951  by 
the  National  Committee  of  toe  Party  con- 
demning toe  refusal  of  the  f"P!«°^«  ^o^J 
of  the  united  States  to  grant  a  Pe"tl°'^  J°^ 
rehearing   for   toe   Party   leaders    that   had 
been  convicted  under  the  act.  and  Including 

the  following:  *u„  Amprioan 

"The  court  of  last  appeal  Is^^he  American 
people.  They  can  wipe  the  Smith  Act  off 
?he  books  now  as  they  have  many  other  ob- 
noxious  laws  In  the  past. 

^  •  * 


^  BlBler  became  a  fugitive  while  his  con- 
viction for  contempt  of  Congress  was  pendtag 
review  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stl^.  The  court  In  Eisler  v.  ^^^^^^^''^l^^ 
338  U  S  189,  ordered  the  case  removed  from 
the  d«:ker  Mr.  Justice  Murphy,  in  a  dls- 
sentSj  opinion  at  p.  198  characterized  Els  er 
al  "a?  alien,  a  Communist,  and  a  fugitive 
from  Justice." 


"This  decision  signalizes  that  Wall  Street 
is  ready  to  go  full  speed  ahead  Into  a  bloody 
wai  and  a  brutal  fascism.  It  Is  a  cause  tor 
the  gravest  alarm.  It  must  alert  the  entire 
labor  movement,  the  Negro  peop  e.  the  cul- 
tural and  religious  forces,  to  ^"^^e  ^^  *  [f; 
newed  and  mighty  effort  to  repeal  the  Sm  to 
Act.  It  calls  for  united  efforts  to  repel  m- 
creaslng  terror  in  our  country  and  to  halt 
smith    Act    mass    arreste.        (A.G.    Ex.    -4»/. 

About  6  months  after  the  issuance  of  the 
above-mentioned  Party  statement  a  ptibll- 
catlon  called  National  Guardian  contained 
an  arUcle  by  Abner  Green,  written  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  respondent,  condemning  toe 
Supreme  Court's  upholding  of  certain  de- 
portation cases  based  upon  past  member- 
ship m  the  Communist  Party.  (A.G.  Ex. 
169  )  Green  declared  toat  "any  and  every 
person  who  believes  in  peace  and  democratic 
rights  [isl  today  threatened  by  un-American 
Jeactloii"      (Ibid).     His     article     continued 

"At  the  base  of  this  attack  Is  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1940  smith  Act  In  the  life 
of  our  country,  utilized  to  Jail  leaders  of  Jie 
U  S  Communist  Party  and  arrest  dozens  of 
others  solely  because  of  their  political  opin- 
ions. 

"The  Supreme  Court  majority  has  sub- 
ordinated the  people's  Interests  to  the  In- 
citers of  war  hysteria  and  proponents  of  a 
police  state.  But  the  court  of  last  resort  -he 
people  itfjelf.  Is  still  to  be  heard  from 

^   In  addition  to  advancing  positions  slniilar 
to  those  of  the  Communist  Party  regarding 
the  smith  Act,  the  record  shows  contrary  to 
respondent's  contention  (exception  51).  that 
respondent's  opposition  to  the  Smith  Act  has 
not  been  limited  to  the  "antl-a  len"  provi- 
sions.    For  example,  at  one  of  Ite  national 
conferences     respondent    went     on     record 
UTKing   support   of   an   organization  named 
Civil  Rights  congress  In  defense  of  the  Com- 
Sunlst  Party  officials  indicted  ^or  violations 
of  the  conspiracy  provisions  of  the  Smith 
Act      Also,  various  exhibits  showed  reso.u- 
tlons  and  other  actions  of  respondent  seek- 
ing repeal  of  the  Smith  Act  which  were  aot 
limited  to  the  alien  provisions  or  even  sin- 
gled them  out  for  specific  mention. 

In   1953.  respondent  circulated  a   booklet 
written  by  Abner  Green  seeking  to  rally  the 


-Green  refused  on  fifth  amentoient 
grounds  to  answer  If  he  knew  what  position 
Elsler  held  In  the  Communist  ^tyor 
whether  he  had  attended  a  closed  Party 
meeting  with  him  In  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vanla,  in  1948. 
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people  behind  a  campaign  for  repeal  of  toe 
•hated"  Walter-McCarran  Act.  (Resp.  Ex. 
191  )  Contained  therein  was  the  statement 
that-  "The  Smith  Act  prosecutions  and  Jall- 
Ings  of  Communist  Party  leaders  bolster  the 
McCarthys  and  Veldes."  (P.  47.)  Green  was 
asked  on  cross-examination  what  relation 
there  was  between  the  Smith  Act  prosecu- 
tions and  the  work  of  respondent.  He  re- 
plied that  the  relationship  "exists  In  toe 
social  sense."  that  toe  Smith  Act  prosecu- 
tions "helped  to  contribute  to  the  hysteria, 
which  served  to  Intensify  the  persecution  of 
the   foreign   born."      (Tr.   6726.)" 

This  booklet  also  contained  the  position 
that:  "The  Increased  outbursts  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  all  parts  of  the  country,  symbolized 
by  the  rotten  frameup  of  toe  Rosenbergs, 
feed  the  bigots  and  the  hatemongers." 
(Resp.  Ex.   191.  p.  47.) 

The  cross-examination  of  Green  on  tols 
was  as  follows: 

"Q.  Now.  Mr.  Green.  Is  there  any  deporta- 
tion or  Immigration  or  denaturalization  or 
naturalization  aspect  of  the  Rosenberg  case? 
"A.  There  is  no  direct  aspect.  There  is  the 
indirect  aspect  that  the  kind  of  treatment 
accorded  the  Rosenbergs,  the  frameup  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  helped  to  create, 
to  stimulate  anti-Semitism,  and  also  hysteria 
In  the  country,  as  a  result  of  which  It  was  a 
lot  easier  for  the  Justice  Department  to  pro- 
ceed to  arrest  several  hundred  noncltlzens 
than  It  would  otherwise  have  been  In  the 
covirse  of  the  hysteria  that  was  generated. 

"Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Rosenberg 
case? 

"A.  Somewhat,  yes. 

"Q.  Can  you  recall  or  do  you  know.  Mr. 
Green,  what  the  charges  were  In  the  Rosen- 
berg case?  You  don't  have  to  use  legal 
language. 

"A.  I  think  they  were  charged  with  being 
human  beings  and  Jews. 

"Q.  Are  you  being  facetious  now.  Mr. 
Green? 

"A.  No.  I  am  answering  your  question. 
"Q.  There  Is  no  attempt  there  to  be  hu- 
morous? 

"A.  Not  In  toe  slightest. 
"Q.  Do    you    know,    Mr.    Green,    that    the 
Rosenbergs    were    charged    with    conspiring 
to    commit    espionage    against    the    United 
States? 

"A.  I  know  the  Rosenbergs  were  murdered 
by  the  United  States  Government".^  (Tr. 
6730,  6731.) 

The  booklet  (supra)  also  stated: "The  in- 
creased prosecution  of  trade  unionists  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  law  provides  ammuni- 
tion for  the  enemies  of  the  people";  and, 
"The  vicious  Jim  crow  system  and  the  na- 
tional pattern  of  discrimination  and  geno- 
cide suffered  by  the  Negro  people  strength- 
ens McCarranlsm."  »  (Resp.  Ex.  191.)  Green 
conceded  on  cross-examination  that  there 
is  nothing  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law  that  per- 
tains to  immigration  or  deportation  or  de- 
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*»  On  direct  examination  Green  sought  to 
give  the  impression  toat  respondent's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Smith  Act  was  limited  to  the 
alien  provisions.  He  testified  that  respond- 
ent did  not  campaign  against  the  enactment 
of  the  "sedition  section"  and  thereafter  did 
not  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  sedition 
section  (dealing  with  toe  advocacy  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  force  and 
violence  and  membership  In  an  organization 
that  so  advocates) .     (Tr.  5924.) 

»*  See  Infra,  toe  facts  showing  a  similarity 
of  positions  taken  by  respondent  and  the 
Communist  Party  In  attacking  the  United 
States  Government. 

»We  repeat,  for  emphasis,  that  this  pro- 
ceeding Is  not  concerned  with  the  merlte 
of  any  positions  taken  or  views  expressed 
and  that  the  merits  of  any  positions  or 
views  are  In  no  respect  Issues  herein. 


naturalization    matters.*      His    explanation 
(See     sec.     9h.     29     U.S.C.     169(h).)      was 
that    Taft-Hartley    affects    deportation    and 
immigration    matters    by    generating    hys- 
teria   and    encouraging    "the    Justice    De- 
partment to  carry  on  forays  on  communi- 
ties with  FBI  investigations  and  arrests  and 
possible     deportations."     (Tr.    6732.)       The 
Communist  Party,  as  evidenced  by  Political 
Affairs   for  February    1951,   had   referred   to 
the  "stralghtjacket  of  Taft-Hartley"  and  ad- 
vanced the  position  that  "the  persecutions 
of  Communists  and  alleged  Communists  In 
trade  unions  under  toe  Taft-HarUey  Law 
were  among  the  corollaries  to   "direct   at- 
tacks"  upon   toe  Party.     Included  by  toe 
Party  among  the  "direct  attacks  '  were  de- 
portations under  the  McCarran  Act.     (A.G. 
Ex   229,  pp.  127  &  129.) 

The  reference  In  the  booklet   (supra)    to 
the  Negro  people  Is  part  of  toe  evidence  Indi- 
cating   that    respondent    has    followed    the 
Communist   Party    line    In    seeking    to    lii- 
fiuence  and  win  over  toe  Negro  people.-    An 
approach  by  boto  organizations  has  been  to 
link   the   Government's   deportation   activi- 
ties with  asserted  lynchlngs  and  "Jim  Crow 
policies  toward  the  Negro  people  claimed  to 
have  been  carried  out  or  sancUoned  by  the 
Government.  „  ,  . 
An    early    statement    of    toe    Communist 
Party's  objective  In  connection  with  seeking 
to  win  over  toe  foreign  born  appeared  In  a 
1934  Party  organ  stating  toat  the  mass  or- 
ganizations   must  become  levers  in 

the  hand  of  toe  Party  for  winning  the  ma- 
jority of  the  working  class.  In  tols  respect 
the  language  mass  organizations  must  be- 
come the  levers  for  moving  the  foreign-born 
masses  to  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
their  exploited  brotoers.  the  native  Negro 
and  white  workers.  In  the  class  battles  along 
the  road  of  the  working  class  way  out  of  toe 
crisis,  along  toe  road  to  Soviet  America. 
(A.G.  Ex.  1,  p.  710.) 

The  record  gives  numerous  Instances 
showing  that  a  consistent  means  used  by  the 
Communist  Party  In  Its  efforte  to  win  over 
the  foreign  born  and  others  to  Party  causes 
and  objectives  has  been  by  attacks  upon  toe 
US  Government  or  branches  toereof.  At 
times  the  terms  "reaction."  "reactionary 
forces."  "ruling  class"  (circles),  and  "Amer- 
ican imperialism"  (U.S.)  have  been  used. 
For  example: 

"We  [Communist  Party]  have  to  be  alert 
to  all  sorts  of  tricks,  through  which  pro- 
fascist  reaction  attempte  to  penetrate  our 
ranks  and  imdermlne  our  Party  by  sending 
Into  It  spies,  agents  provocateurs,  and 
tralt<»-s  to  toe  working  class."     (A.G.  Ex.  161, 

•'The  ruling  circles  of  ovir  country,  In  the 
guise  of  antl-Commxmlsm,  are  exerting  toe 
full  force  of  state  power  in  an  aU-out  drive 
to  weaken  and  undermine  the  fight  for  wage 
increases,  pensions,  upgrading  for  Negro 
workers;  to  smash  the  fight  against  speed-up 
and  ultimately  to  reestablish  the  open  shop 
and  destroy  free  trade  unionism."  (A.G.  Ex. 
161,  p.  22.) 

"Gerhart  Elsler.  refugee  German  Commu- 
nist was  sentenced  to  from  1  to  3  years 
imprisonment  by  Federal  Judge  James  W. 
Morris.  Elsler,  before  he  was  sentenced,  gave 
a  dramatic  exposure  of  toe  reactionary  po- 
litical maneuvers  behind  his  conviction. 
•    •    •"      (A.G.  Ex.  285,  p.  5.) 

"Reactionary  forces,  roused  and  organized 
by  Hearst  and  the  Liberty  League,  and  striv- 
ing to  seize  toe  Government  fully."  (A.G. 
Ex.  7.  p.  1.) 


"The  agents  of  toe  rtUlng  class  wltoln  their 
ranks  •  •  •  mislead  toem  (toe  foreign 
bornl  along  the  line  of  class-collaboration, 
of  submission  before  the  bosses."  (A.G.  Ex. 
8,  p.  4.) 

"The  ruling  class  has  decided  it  must 
smash  tols  unity  [native,  foreign  born,  white, 
and  Negro  workers) .  It  has  begun  Its  drive." 
(A.G.  Ex.  89.  p.  1.) 

"The  drive  to  stir  up  hysteria  against  toe 
millions  of  foreign  born  is  a  calcxilated  effort 
to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  oppose  our  country's  In- 
volvement in  the  Imperialist  war."  (A.G. 
Ex.  228.  p.  626.) 

Among  the  Party  attacks  upon  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  to  condemn  what  the  Party 
called  attempts  tD  "strangle  the  peoples 
movements"  In  foreign  countries.  (A.G.  Ex. 
232.)  The  Dally  Worker  for  January  1.  1952. 
contained  the  following : 

"The  voices  and  actions  of  toe  American 
people  In  1952  assure  the  world  that  we  and 
o\ir  country  are  not  identical  with  the  cor- 
rupt and  desperate  American  ruling  class, 
but  our  contempt  for  them  Is  Identical  wlto 
that  of  people  eUewhere."     (Ibid.) 

Respondent  has   likewise   condemned  toe 
United  States  Government  In  the  same  activ- 
ities condemned  by  toe  Commvmlst  Party. 
In    1945,   Abner   Green   made   a   "report"    as 
executive    secretary    of    respondent,    at    the 
eighth  annual  conference.      (A.G.  Ex.  269.) 
He  was  critical  of  "American  poU  tax  Demo- 
crats"   and    "Herbert    Hoover    RepubUcane" 
who  he  said   were  Intervening   against   the 
people  Of  Europe.     (P.  12.)     He  was  critical 
of  the  "domestic  and  foreign  poUcies  of  the 
Government"  as  endangering  toe  welfare  of 
all  Americans.     (P.  12.)     He  used  the  various 
terms.    In    describing    American    leadership, 
of  "camp  of  native  reaction."  "reactionary 
elements."  and  "fascist  propagandists."   (P. 
13.)      Among  toe  statements  in  his  report 

were:  .  . 

"The  foreign  born  are  Jiistiflably  concerned 
with  the  direction  that  Is  being  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  In  Its  dealings 
with  the  recently-liberated  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Orient."     (A.G.  Ex  259,  p.  121 . 


"The  Taft-Hartley  law  contained  provi- 
sions requiring  officers  of  labor  organizations 
to  file  so-called  non-Communist  affidavits. 

»  As  early  as  1934,  toe  Party  had  toe  pro- 
eram  to  build  the  Party  by  "winning  • 
the  native  white  and   Negro  workers     but 
without  Ignoring  "toe  role  of  toe  foreign- 
born  masses  •   •   V"     (A.G.  Ex.  1,  p.  701.) 


"The  failure  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  supporting  the  demo- 
cratic people's  movements  In  Europe  and  the 
Orient  undermines  toe  unity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Om  safety  and  our  security 
rests  on  our  wlrmlng  for  the  people  of  the 
liberated  countries  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish governments  free  from  reactionary 
Interference.     (Ibid.) 

"We  must  realize  toat  these  fascist  prop- 
agandists are  exceedingly  clever.  For  In- 
st^ce,  they  appeal  to  Polish -American 
homeowners  In  Detroit  with  toelr  anti- 
Negro  propaganda.  •  •  *  They  drag  out  aU  , 
of  Hltier's  lies  against  the  Jews,  against  toe 
Soviet  Union,  and  against  the  threat  of  so- 
called  communism,  which  cover  everything 
progressive  and  everything  decent  In  Ameri- 
can life."    (P.  13.) 

"It  Is  to  our  own  Intereste  to  protect  the 
foreign  bom  from  fascist  influences,  to  expose 
and  to  fight  these  forces  and  their  poison  of 
anti-Semitism,  anti-Negrolsm,  and  antl-So- 
vletlsm  •  •  •  fighting  the  reactionary  forces 
among  the  foreign  born  will  help  we^en 
native  reaction.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
help  the  progressive  democratic  forces  In  the 
foreign  born  communities  fight  this  poison 
to   expose  and   to  defeat  toese   enemies  of 

democracy."     (P.  13)  ^     w,  *  -^» 

In  1961,  respondent  Issued  a  booklet  writ- 
ten by  Abner  Green  entitled  "the  deporta- 
tion drive  vs.  toe  biU  of  rights."  (A.  G. 
EX  56  )  It  combines  an  appeal  for  support 
in  opposition  to  toe  McCarran  Act  (codifying 
the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws) 
wlto  attacks  upon  so-caUed  "reaction  in  the 
United  States"  (p.  7)  or  "American  reaction 
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(pp.  11.  19).  and  with  derenw  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  (p.  7) .  Using  the  usual  thejie 
that  the  rlghta  of  "all  sections  of  the  Am^- 
ican  people-  are  "under  serious  aJQd  danger- 
ous auack."  (p.  6)   respondent's  booklet  4e- 

"On  December  4.  the  United  States  fiju- 
preme  Court  will  hear  argument  on  a  c4se 
that  may  well  decide  the  whole  future  course 
of  American  democracy  when  the  appeal  or 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  Is  he4rd 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  1940  Smith 
Act  18  tested.  At  the  same  time,  we  wltnfess 
new  attempts  to  lllegallze  the  Commuijst 
Party  as  the  Justice  Department  puts  IJto 
operation  the  registration  sections  of  the 
1950  McCarran  Law.  .,„»,*. 

"Our  concern  is  with  the  status  and  rights 
of  those  Americans  who  are  foreign  bdrn. 
since  reaction  In  the  United  States  has Jal- 
ways  attempted  to  use  the  foreign  bom  ajs  a 
scape-goat  and  as  an  additional  means  ifor 
dividing  the  people  of  this  country. 

"We  must  develop  that  kind  of  progflam 
of  action,  and  make  possible  that  kind  of  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  foreign-born  Ameri- 
cans that  will  help  defeat  the  current  at^ck 
on  the  rights  of  the  foreign  bom  and  0Dn. 
tribute  thereby  to  the  defeat  of  the  reactton- 
ary  attack  on  the  civil  rlghta  of  all  AiAer- 

'^e^f ense  of  the  Communist  Party  was  wcjven 
Into  a  booklet  written  by  Abner  Greeri  in 
I960  and  circulated  and  sold  by  respondent. 
(A  G  Ex  166.)  Entitled  "The  Deportation 
Terror  a  Weapon  to  Gag  America,"  the  b<»ok- 
let  concentrated  on  deportation  proceedings 
airalnst  one  Peter  Harlslades  for  past  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  as  an  o^a- 
nlzatlon  advocating  the  overthrow  of  i  the 
Oovernment  by  force  and  violence.  ( We JTur- 
ther  consider,  infra,  respondent's  defen*  of 
Harlslades.)  The  following  are  excerpts  trom 
the  booklet's  presentation  of  what  wad  in- 
volved In  the  Harlslades  case :  ^ 

"In  finding  that  the  Commxmlst  Party  la 
an  organization  that  advocates  the  Over- 
throw of  the  government  of  the  United  Spates 
bv  -force  and  violence.'  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  not  point  to  one  Instance  Jlnce 
it  was  organized  In  1920  when  the  organiza- 
tion actually  advocated  force  or  violence  or 
taught  Its  members  any  such  beliefs.  (F^  »J 
"■The  Justice  Department  based  Its  findings 
on  the  literature  circulated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  the  Marxist  classics,  s^  o* 
which  are  more  than  100  years  old.    (P.  P.) 

"The  record  In  the  Harlslades  case  Is  hun- 
dreds of  pages  long.  Peter  Harlslades  testi- 
fied at  length  as  to  his  beliefs  and  as  to  What 
the  Communist  Party  Uught  him  and  ad- 
vocated during  the  years  of  his  rn^Jber- 
shlp.  William  Schnelderman.  an  Am*lcan 
cltSen  whose  citizenship  the  United  States 
supreme  Court  preserved  In  1945  In  lt4  hls- 
^r?c  decision  after  Wendell  Wllkle  ajgu^ 
m  his  behalf,  also  testified  In  the  Harlslades 
hearings.     (P.  9.)  i       . 

••Mr  Schnelderman.  who  Is  CalifornlalState 
Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party,  disced 
the  prtnciples  of  his  organization,  cjenled 
that  It  believes  in.  or  ever  believed  In.,  force 
or  violence,  and  completely  exposed  thf  Jus- 
tice Department's  charges  as  political  t)erse- 
cutlon.     (Pp.  9  &  10.1 

"But  nowhere  in  these  hundreds  of  ;page8 
did  the  Justice  Department  present  so jmuch 
as  one  lota  of  proof  that  the  Communist 
Partv  believes  In.  or  advocates,  the  ove^hrow 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
•force  and  violence."  •■     (P.  10.)  1 

Under  the  heading  "Part  of  General  At- 
tack" the  following  appeared:  1 

"The  deportation  drive  and  the  h^sterta 
a?alnst  the  foreign  born  are  an  jsfentlal 
part  of  the  concentrated  drtve  on  thelrlghts 
of  all  minorities  In  the  United  States  ahd  the 
general  assault  on  the  liberties  of  the  ^erl- 
can  people.     (P.  19.)  I 

"Lynchings  of  Negro  people  in  the  Bouth. 
The  'loyalty*  program  for  Governments  work- 


en..  The  Hollywood  10.  Increased  police 
brutality  against  the  Negro  people  in  Indu*- 
trlal  center  and  against  Mexlcan-Amerlca^s 
in  the  southwest.  The  Los  Angeles  21  and 
the  Denver  6.  Increased  antl-Semltlc  prop- 
aganda. The  Trenton  6.  The  at^mpt  to 
Si  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  be- 
cause of  their  ideas.  (P.  19.)  *„♦,„„ 
"Thes^together  with  the  ^deportation 
drlve-«re  part  of  the  general  attack  on  the 
rlghta  Of  all  Americans  ''^^  f^^Jf^'i"  P^*^* 
and  the  democratic  way  of  life.       (V-  i»» 

The  testimony  of  petitioner's  witnesses  as 
to  the  true  purposes  of  respondent  Is  strongly 
supported  by  the  other  findings  ^^^^fj 
this  subheading.     It  is  slK^l^cant  that  re- 
spondent  has  taken  and  advanced  v»ew8  and 
j^lcles  on  matters  outside  of  and  beyond 
«.e  field  of  the  foreign  bom:  that  in  e«h 
instance  of  record  such  views  and  policies 
have  been  In  areas  Involving  either  directly 
or   indirectly   the  Communist  Party  of   the 
United  States   and  favorable   to  the  party, 
and.  that  In  such  views  and  PP^cles  as  well 
as  in  Its  views  and  policies  In  the  field  of  the 
foreign  born  respondent  has  Paralleled  the 
Views  and  policies  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  has  not  In  any  Instance  deviated  there- 
from    We  find  that  the  clear  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  establishes  that  the  purpoeea 
of  reapondent  have  been  to  aid  and  support 
the  Communist  Party. 

This  finding  Is  further  established  by  the 
facts  that  emerge  from  the  record  as  to  the 
detailed  work  and  activities  of  respondent, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  foreign 
bom.  which  we  now  consider. 


Activities 


It  is  clear  from  the  record  that  the  legal 
and  propaganda  defense  of  individuals  In- 
volved in  deportation  and  naturalization 
cases  has  occupied  a  substantial  part  of  the 
time,  effort,  and  attention  of  respondent. 
Considerable  time  and  effort  have  also  been 
devoted  to  working  to  defeat  existing  laws  In 
the  fields  of  deportation,  naturalization  and 
immigration;  promoting  legislation;  and.  op- 
posing the  administration  of  the  laws  in 
these  fields. 

In  connection  with  these  activities,  re- 
spondent has  issued  many  leaflets,  pam- 
phlets, flyers,  and  other  material,  and  has 
published  the  newspaper-type  periodical,  the 
Lamp,  as  well  as  the  occasional  publication. 
Review  of  the  Year. 

The  American  Committee,  national  orga- 
nization of  respondent,  has.  for  each  year 
from  1937  to  the  time  of  the  hearing  (except 
in  1944  and  1946)  held  annual  conferences. 
It  has  also  sponsored  various  events  such 
as-  pilgrimages  to  Washington.  D.C..  In  1949 
and  again  in  1951.  at  which  there  were 
picketing  and  demonstrations  In  be-half  of 
certain  deportees;  banquets  and  ceremonies 
keyed  to  various  aspects  of  deportation  and 
naturalization  work;  and,  speaking  tours  of 
officers  of  the  organization  In  behalf  of  the 
organization  and  Its  programs. 

The  various  local  conunlttees,  branches  of 
respondent,  have  sent  delegates  at  timee  to 
the  events  of  the  national  organization  and 
have   themselves  held  or  sponsored  various 
conferences,   testimonial   dinners  and  other 
affairs,    such    as:    "Midwest    Conference   on 
Deportations";     festivals     of     nation^  ties. 
"CaJlfornla  Conference  To  Defend  the  Rights 
of  Foreign  Born";  and  regional  conferences, 
niustratlve  of  the   general  nature  of  re- 
spondent's publication,  the  Lamp,  the  Issue 
for   "Dec..    1950-Jan..   1951"    (Resp.  ^-270) 
includes:   announcement  of  a  pamphlet  be- 
ine  sold  by  respondent  discussing  "the  Mc- 
C^an  Law  and  the  rights  of  foreign-born 
Americans";    announcement   that   argument 
in  the  appeal  In  the  deportatlon^se  of  Pet*r 
Harlslades    had    been    postponed;    birthday 
greetings  to  a  list  of  "non-cltlzens  who  are 
Imong  those  facing  deportatlon''^announoe- 
ment  of   the  sale  of  a  leaflet  "Deadly  Par-- 
allel:   1920-1951";  articles  entitled  "National 


Conference  Adopto  Program  a^d  Electa  Offi- 
cers for  coming  Year."  "Joe  We^^e'  Convic- 
tion Reversed  by  Federal  Court  f' Appeals. 
"Revocation  Proceedings  Initiated  Against 
Tenth  American  Citizen."  "More  Serious 
Than   1920  Palmer  Raids";    "McCarran  Law 

Deportation    Drtve. ^8^*,,???°^.^"^ 

Month  To  Be  Observed  March  1951";  Prom- 
inent individuals  Join  1"  ^P"?**"*"'  ^°'- 
ganlzational  Activities";  and.  the  oommen- 
datton  of  respondent  for  attorneys  who  had 
represented  persons  held  without  ball  on 
deportation  charges.  ^  ,„  h- 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  In  de- 
tailing the  voluminous  evidence  of  respond- 
enfs   apparently   tireless  work   on   what  It 
holds  out  to  be  isauea  confronting  or  affect- 
Ing  the  foreign  born.    One  further  lllualxa- 
tlon  will  suffice.     Respondent's   Publication 
"Review  of  the  Year  1960."  a  copy  of  which 
waa  put  in  evidence  by  petitioner  (A.  a.  ex. 
25)  summarizes  the  activities  and  work  dur- 
InK  1950  in  connection  with  noncltizens  and 
naturalized  citizens,  and  outlines  Uie  pro- 
gram  for  1951  adopted  by  "the  Natlo^lCon- 
?^ce  to  Defend  tiie  Bill  of  Rights    which 
met  in  New  York  City  on  December  2  and  3. 
1950"  rn  3).    As  shown  by  this  publication, 
he    work  'and    activities    during    1950    in- 
cluded:   the    legal    defense,    at    deportation 
hearings  and  In  appeals  to  the  courts  of  In- 
dividual deportation  cases;  efforts  In  connec- 
tion wltii  getting  deportees  released  on  ball, 
support   of   applications   for   naturalization. 
Sid^pposltlon  to  revocations  of  naturaliza- 
tion;   thT  publication  of   material  such  as 
fold;rs    concerning    various    Indlvldua     de- 
portation  cases;    the    issuance   of    petitions 
^d  other  protests  against  the  Government  s 
actions  in  various  deportation  and  natura^lz- 
J?lon  cases;  and  a  summary  of  "victories"  or 
favorable    decisions    of    tiie    United    States 
courts   involving    aliens.     The   Program    fM 
^51  as  outilned  In  the  publication  followed 
Z  same  general  lines  as  the  actual  a^Vl. 
ties  during  1950.  with  apparent  emphasis  In 
1951  on  Sfklng  ^he  repeal  of  the  deportation^ 
naturalization    and    Immigration    provisions 
of  the  1950  McCarran  Law. 

A  review  of  the  evidence,  both  the  docu- 
mentS   ma^rlal    and  the   oral  ^test^mo^y: 
sTows  tLat  at  every  opportunity    ^  »^  P^^. 
llcations  and  flyers  as  weU  as  at  Ite  «°ffJL 
ences   and   otiier   affairs,    respondent   Wd 
and  appealed  for  public  voluntary  contilbu- 
tfons  to  carry   out  Its  work  and  activm^ 
such  review  also  shows  a  constant  effort  to 
attract  people  to  respondent  and  to  Induce 
public  sWport  for  Its  programs  and  activl- 
ti^  partlcSarly  by  advancing  t^^e  ,P^^°^ 
that  the  interests  and  liberties  of  all  Amert- 
caM  are  affected  by  the  Government's  p^- 
ct^and  actions  involving  the  foreign  born, 
in  past  years,  at  least,  respondent  wa^  suc- 
ceLfuHn^obtalnlng  the  good  will  and  sup- 
nOTt  of  the  public,  including  persons  proml- 
SJntm  government,  civic,  labor  and  nellgiou 
ilfe     The  annual  conferences  have  been  at 
tended  by  as  many  as  300  to  400  people  of 
So^  walks  of  life  and  these  Peopje  have 
Srticlpated  as  speakers  and  ^PProv^^Jj! 
programs  and  activities  of  respondent  In  con 
Son  with  the  foreign  ^om.    TJ^e  anxrn^ 
conferences  have  been  open  to  the  publ^ 
and   any   individual   or    organization   couia 
pay  a  registration  fee  of  one  or  sometlm^ 
twl  dollars  and  participate  In  the  sessions 
o7the°conferences.    Since  !»«•  -°  ^S"^ 
ment  officials   or  Members  of  the  Congresa 
S  ?he  united  States  have  sent  messag^  to 
or  appeared  at  respondent's  confem.^^.^ 
some  had  In  prior  years.     Abner  Green  ai 
tXtil  this  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  orga^nlza- 
tlon   had    been    Included    on    the    Attorney 
General's  list  of  subversive  organization  un 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Executive  order  *«_ 

tabllshlng   a    loyalty   vro^""^,  ^°^  ^T't^Vi 
ment  employees.     Respondent  did  not  a^i^ 
Itself  of  the  procedure  for  a  hearing  in  con 
Son  With  ?he  listing  by  ti.e  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.      Respondent's    witness    Soldo,    whose 


father  had  been  aided  by  respondent  in  con- 
nection with  deportation  charges,  testified 
that  had  the  Westem  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee (branch  of  respondent,  supra)  ever 
preached  CommunUm  to  him.  "I  wouldn  t 
be  around  there  long."     (Tr.  6301.) 

Abner  Green  testlfled  that  the  purpose  of 
the  annual  national  conferences  has  been 
"To  serve  as  a  general  review  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Conunlttee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Bom  during  the  preceding  year, 
to  discuss  current  problems  facing  the  orga- 
nization, and.  in  addition,  of  course,  facing 
the  foreign  born  in  the  United  States  and 
to  work  out  a  general  program  for  the  com- 
ing year  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  work 
of  the  organization  and  the  administrative 
staff  and  the  officers  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram  of    the    American   Committee."      (Tr. 

4873  ) 

Green  further  testlfled  that  the  national 
conferences  have  been  the  only  body  of  the 
American  Committee  that  have  ever  set  the 
policies  of  the  organization;  that  the  con- 
ferences elected  the  officers;  and.  that  the 
policies  and  decisions  of  the  national  con- 
ferences have  been  binding  on  the  officers 
of  the  American  Committee. 

It  appears  to  be  true  that  those  who  have 
attended  the  national  conferences  have  re- 
viewed the  general  work  and  activities  of  re- 
spondent in  connection  with  the  foreign 
born  and  have  adopted  programs  for  the 
coming  year  although  limited  to  the  fields 
of  deportation,  naturalization,  and  Immigra- 
tion To  the  extent  that  Green's  testimony, 
above  goes  bevond  this,  the  testimony  Is 
not  in  accord  with  the  preponderance  of  the 

evidence.  .  . 

The  actual  management,  direction,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  work  and  activities  of  the 
organization  on  the  national  level  have  been 
carried  out  and  conducted  by  Communists 
Abner  Green  and  Harriet  Barron  with  mini- 
mal. If  any.  participation  by  the  other  offi- 
cers'   regular   or   honorary.      (Supra.)      The 
management,  direction,  and   supervision  of 
the  branches  (local  committees)  have  been 
by  Communist  Party  members  such  as  Ruth 
HlUsgrove  for  the  New  England  Committee; 
Evelyn  Abelson  and  Bess  Steinberg  for  the 
Westem      Pennsylvania     Committee;      Saul 
Grossman  for  the  Michigan  Committee;  Mar- 
lon Kinney  for  the  Northwest  Committee; 
and    Delphlne    Smith   for   the   Los    Angeles 
Committee.     (Supra.)     As  on  the  national 
level,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  participa- 
tion In   the  actual  management,   direction, 
and  supervision  of  the  work  and  activities 
of  the  branches  by  any  other  officers. 

The  constitution  of  the  national  organi- 
zation, and  the  constitutions  of  those  of  the 
locals  that  are  of  record,  provide  for  the  dele- 
gation by  the  annual  conference  of  full  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  programs, 
and    provide    that    the    executive    secretary 
(who  on  the  national  level  has  been  Commu- 
nist Party   representative  Abner   Green   for 
many   years)    shall   be    responsible   for   the 
work  and  activities  in  between  the  annual 
conference.     The   limited   number   of  min- 
utes of  respondent's   meetings  put  in   evi- 
dence shows  no  officers  present  other  than 
these    administrative    officers.      Minutes    of 
the  January  16.  1961.  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive  board   of  the   Los  Angeles   Committee 
showed  Delphlne  Smith  in  complete  charge 
of  the  work,  and  specifically  provided  that: 

"Delphlne  Smith  gave  a  thorough  report 
of  reorganization  plans  that  were  discussed 
when  Abner  Green  visited  Los  Angeles  and 
also  action  that  has  been  suggested  for  the 
Immediate  future.  •  •  •  The  Executive  Secre- 
tary will  be  empowered  -with  full  responsibil- 
ity to  take  action  Immediately  when  neces- 
sary without  having  to  wait  for  an  Execu- 
tive Board  meeting.  •  •  •  In  line  with  the 
National  Conference  the  Los  Angeles  Com- 
mittee will  have  a  Chairman.  Co-Chalrman 
and  Treasurer  for  Officers  and  also  a  list  of 
prominent  sponsors  who  will  act  as  Board 


of  Directors,  honorary  offlces    (lie)   without 
organizational  responslbllltieB." 


"Delphlne  Smith  Informed  the  Board  of 
the  change  of  offices  to  Room  811.  same  build- 
ing."    (A.G.  Ex.  62.) 

The  conclusion  is  clear  from  this  recora 
that  such  things  as  the  expenditure  of  re- 
spondent's funds,  the  pitch  or  line  to  be 
taken  in  Its  published  material,  the  selection 
of  day-to-day  activities  and  of  emphasis  to  be 
given  In  the  campaigns,  and  the  amount  of 
effort  to  be  applied  In  deportation  and  nat- 
uralization cases,  rest  vrith  and  are  controlled 
by  Abner  Green  and  the  other  Communist 
Party  people  holding  the  administrative  po- 
sitions in  the  organization.  The  set-up  Is 
such  that  the  organization  can  be  run  for 
Communist  Party  purposes  as  fo\ind  supra. 

Many  of  the  facts  previously  found  in  con- 
sidering the  purposes  of  respondent  are  also 
indicative  of  and  show  activities  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  purposes.     It  Is  pertinent, 
however,  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  de- 
portee defense  activities."   In  so  doing  we  re- 
peat again  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  defending 
people  which  is  relevant  but  the  purposes  for 
doing  so.    The  emphasis  In  petitioner's  evi- 
dence was  upon  Communists  defended  by 
respondent.    On  the  other  hand,  Green  testi- 
fied and  the  record  otherwise   supports  It, 
that  respondent  has  defended  a  number  of 
persons  arrested  for  deportation  on  the  basis 
of  past  or  present  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  but  has  also  defended  many 
non-Communists  arrested  for  deportation  on 
charges  not  involving  any  affiliation  -with  the 
Communist  Party.  ^  ,»».  * 

Petitioner's  witness  Lautner  testified  that 
the  defense  of  non-Party  members  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  operation  of  respond- 
ent as  a  Party  defense  organization,  that  "In 
fact,  that  would  add  to  the  prestige  of  the 
organization."      (Tr.    1139.)      Such    defense 
activities     and     the     approaches     used     by 
respondent   (see  supra >  are  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Communist  Party  to  have 
an    ostensibly    non-Party    organization    to 
assist  Party  members  Involved  In  deporta- 
tion, and  with  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
good  will  and  support  of  the  entire  forelgn- 
bom   segment  of   the   population.     In   the 
context  of  this  record,  the  fact  that  respond- 
ent has  defended   a   ntmaber   of   non-Com- 
munlts  Is  not  persuasive  In  showing  Inde- 
pendence from  Conunvmist  Party  control  or 
operation  for  Party  purposes." 

Respondent's  actual  work  and  activities 
in  the  legal  and  propaganda  defense  of  Com- 
munist Party  members  has  been  substantial. 
Respondent  has  worked  intensively  for  the 
repeal  of  all  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  covering  the  deportation  of 
noncltizens  on  the  basis  of  membership, 
past  or  present.  In  the  Communist  Party. 
In  addition,  respondent  has  worked  In  Ijehalf 
of  a  large  number  of  specific  individuals  who 
were  Involved  In  deportation  proceedings  on 
charges  of  past  or  present  membership  in 
the  Conunurdst  Party." 


•  "Defense"  as  we  use  It  here  Includes  both 
legal  and  propaganda.  Legal  defense  in- 
cludes providing  attorneys  and  representa- 
tlon.  Propaganda  Includes  publicity  and 
efforts  for  public  support. 

»  While  the  merits  of  the  deportation  and 
naturalization  cases  handled  by  respondent 
are  not  issues  in  this  proceeding,  we  have 
given  appropriate  regard  to  the  fact  that  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  courts  held  in  favor 
of  the  defended  alien.  «    ^  *w  * 

"Abner  Green  testified  to  the  effect  that 
less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total  cases  han- 
died  by  respondent  Involved  allegations  of 
past  or  present  Party  membership.  Other 
evidence  of  record  Indicates  a  much  higher 
proportion,  at  least  in  excess  of  50  Pfrcent. 
The  actual  number  of  people  defended  by 
respondent  in  the  various  categories  is  not 
necessary  or  important  to  the  issues  herein. 


A  so-called  past  Party  membership  oaee 
given  considerable  attention  by  respondent 
from  the  late  1940'b  up  to  the  time  of  the 
hearing     Involved     one     Peter     Hartstadee. 
Abner    Green    testlfled    that    respondent's 
activities  in  behalf  of  Harlslades  were  not  an 
attempt  to  seek  public  support  or  public 
svmpathy  for  the   Communist  Party,  that 
"it  was  an  attempt  to  win  public  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  American  people  for  the 
protection  of  the  foreign  bora  and  for  the 
position    of    the    American    Committee    In 
respect  to  the  deportation  of  noncltizens  In 
cases  of  this  character."     (Tr.  6477.) 

Yet  the  literature  Issued  by  respondent  m 
Its  nationwide  campaign  In  the   Harlslades 
case  shows  strong  efforts  to  undermine  pub- 
lic tnist  m  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
relate    the   deportation    of    Communists    to 
attacks   upon    the   constitutional    rights   of 
all  Americans,  and  to  press  for  a  stop  to  the 
detxjrtatton   of   Communists.     For  example, 
respondent  In  the  Harlslades  case  as  In  other 
cases  involving  the  deportation  of  Commu- 
nists, accused  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
"perverting  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  natiirallzatlon  laws"  and  "using 
them   as   a   political    weapon."      (Resp.    Bx. 
174  )     In  addition  to  indirectly  picturing  the 
Communist  Party  as  a  mere  political  organi- 
zation, respondent  seemingly  defended  the 
Communist  Party  by  references  such  as  the 
following  In  Its  literature  In  the  Harlslades 

case: 

"Peter  Harislades  faces  deportation  to 
Greece  on  the  ground  that  he  Is  a  former 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  alleges  is  an  organi- 
zation that  advocates  'the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States'  At  the  deportation  hearing, 
Mr.  Harislades  stated  that  neither  he  nor 
the  Commtinlst  Party  advocates,  and  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Communist  Party  ever 
have  advocated,  the  'overthrow  by  force  and 
violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.'  "    (Ibid.) 

Reepondent  used   the   Harlslades   case   as 
a  "test"  case  of  the  laws  permitting  deporta- 
tion by  reason  of  an  alien  Joining  the  Com- 
munist Party   after   entry  Into   the  United 
States."     (A.G.  Ex.  166.)     Acccardlng  to  re- 
spondent's Uterature,  Harlslades  Joined  the 
Communist  Party  in  1925,  latw  held  certain 
official   positions   In   the  Party,   and  ceased 
membership  In  1939  only  because  the  Com- 
munist Party  dropped  aUens  frcan  Its  rolls 
but  vrtthout  changing  his  social  or  poUtical 
views.     Petitioner's  witness  Lautner  showed 
without    contradiction    that   Harislades   was 
a  member  of  the  Nationality  Groups  Com- 
mission of  the  Communist  Party  at  least  as 
late  as  1945. 

We  find  that  respondent's  work  and  activi- 
ties in  the  Harlslades  case  were  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  organlitatlon  as 
found  supra. 

With  respect  to  the  defense  by  respondent 
of  Individuals  subject  to  deportation  on  the 
basis  of  current  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party,  thoee  defended  have  Incliided 
a  number  of  the  top  officers  of  the  Party. 
Among  them  were  the  foUowlng  members  of 
the  top  governing  committee  of  the  Party, 
some  of  whom  also  held  other  offices  as  in- 
dicated: Alexander  Bittelmen.  Betty  Gan- 
nett Claudia  Jones.  Irving  Potash.  Jack  Sta- 
chel  educational  director.  William  Weiner. 
and  John  WiUlamson.  trade  union  secretary. 
In  connection  vrtth  the  defense  of  Party 
members  against  being  deported,  we  note 
that,  slgnlficantiy.  in  the  case  of  foreign 
Communist  representative   Gerhardt  Elsler. 


!n  Respondent's  publlcatlcMi.  the  Lamp, 
issue  fw  Aug.-Sept.  1952  (AG.  K»^218)  re- 
ported that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upheld  Harlslades'  deportation  and 
that  in  May  of  1952  he  was  granted  political 
asylum  in  Poland. 
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respondent  supported  him  and  the  Party  ^ 
efforts  to  allow  him  to  leave  the  Unltea 
States.     (See  supra.)  [ 

Among  other  Communists  whom  the  recf 
ord  shows  respondent  has  assisted  In  effort^ 
to  prevent  deportaUon  were:  Party  functions 
axles  Beatrice  Slsklnd  Johnson;  Perdlnan* 
Smith  Dora  Llpshltz.  Toma  Babln.  Michael 
Obermaler.  George  Siskin.  Alexander  Ste- 
phens, alias  Joe  Goldberg  and  J.  Peters.  Is- 
rael Amter,  Sam  Mills,  alias  Sam  or  Sampsoh 
Mllgrom.  and  Party  members  Morris  Taft  and 
James  Lustlg. 

The  work  and  activities  of  respondent  m 
the    field    of    the    foreign    born    have    bee: a 
clearly  consistent  with  the  purposes  found 
supra   and  there  have  been  no  activities  lE - 
consistent  therewith.     A  substantial  part  df 
respondents  resources,  time  and  efforts  hai e 
been  devoted   to  campaigns  directed  at  tie 
elimination  of  all  provisions  of  the  laws  u4- 
der  which  alien  members  and  officers  of  t^e 
Communist  Party  are  deportable,  to  the  legtil 
and    propaganda    defense    of    such    persotts 
when   they   have  been   actually   Involved  jn 
deportation  proceedings,  and  to  Instigating 
protests  against   Government  officials  whin 
deportaUon     charges     have     been     brought 
against  Communists.     Respondent  has  coj^ 
sistently    and    strongly    sought    funds    frofcn 
the  public  with  which  to  carry  out  Its  actl-^1- 
Ues  and  has  sought  to  win  the  good  will  Of 
the  foreign  born.    Obviously  these  activities 
particularly  In  opposing  the  laws  and  wort- 
Ing  to  prevent  the  deportation  of  Commi- 
nists.  constitute  aid  to  the  Communist  Par  y. 
Communist  Party  support  of  respondent 
There  remains  for  consideration  the  Issue 
of  the  extent  to  which  respondent's  suppcirt 
has  been  derived  from  the  Communist  Paity 
of  the  United  States.     (Section  13(f)(2)   of 
the  Act:  Amended  Petition,  p.  7.)     Cmr  find- 
ings   supra    show    a    definite    policy    on    ttie 
part  of  the  Communist  Party  fully  to  supp<irt 
respondent."     The  findings  supra  also  show 
important  Implementations  of  this  policy  In 
providing   leadership   for   respondent,    ors  a- 
nlzlng  branches  of  respondent,  and  discus- 
sions by  Party  officials  with  the  leaders  of 
respondent  on  the  operations  of  respondent." 
Petitioner's  witnesses  who  had  been  meon- 
bers    and   ftmctlonaries   of   the    Communist 
Party    and    documentary    evidence    sho\*ed 
without   specific  denial   or   contradiction   a 
consistent   pattern  of  Party   support  of    re- 
spondent and  aid  In  respondent's  actlvlt  es. 
This  Included  the  fact  that  the  Party  sse- 
clflcally  Instructed  its  members  to  contribute 
to   respondent  and   to  actively   support   re- 
spondent's affairs.    It  also  Included  evlden  ce : 
that  the  Partv  circulated  material  Issued  by 
respondent;   that  the  Party  sold  tickets  to 
the    affairs    of   respondent;    that    Party   offi- 
cers and  functionaries  served  as  speakers   at 
affairs  given  by  respondent;   that  the  Pi.rty 
made  financial  contributions  to  respond*  nt; 
and,  that  respondent  was  given  considerable 
favorable  attention  in  the  Party  press.     We 
consider  this  latter   aspect   In   more   detail 
below. 

Respondent  did  not  specifically  denji  or 
contradict  the  evidence  that  we  find  corstl- 
tuted  aid  or  support  given  by  the  Comnu- 
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"  For  instance,  the  statement  of  top  P  irty 
leader   William    Z.   Poster,   which    the   P^rty 
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published  in  Political  Affairs,  that  It  was 
duty    of   all    progressives   to   appreciate 
need  of  the  organization,  to  help  raise  funds 
for  It,  and  to  support  Its  work. 

»»Por  instance,  the  designation  by 
Party  of  Marlon  Kinney  to  organize 
Northwest  branch  and  her  subsequent  m  eet- 
ings  with  Party  ofHclals  concerning  her  uork 
in  the  branch;  also,  the  selection  of  Atmer 
Green  to  head  respondent,  and  Green  i  and 
Barron  attending  Party  meetings  where  they 
'had  the  benefit  of  the  dlscxisslons  and  delib- 
erations at  the  Party  on  all  poll<^8." 
(Supra.) 


nlst  Party.**    The  thrust  of  respondent's  con- 
tentions was  that  the  Party  support  was  In- 
significant  and  does  not  tend  to  show  that 
the  Party  controls  respondent  or  that  re- 
spondent was   primarily  operated  for  Party 
purposes.     Abner  Green  testified  that,  gen- 
erally  speaking,   respondent   Is   financed   by 
public    voluntary   contributions    from   Indi- 
viduals and  organizations;  that  It  also  tries 
to  sell  literature;  and.  that  it  makes  special 
appeals    In    connection   with    campaigns    in 
specific  cases.     Green  further  testified  that 
In  accepting  contributions  respondent  in  no 
sense  and  at  no  time  has  In  order  to  obtain 
them  committed  Its  program  or  Its  policies. 
Among  the  evidence  presented  by  petition- 
er of  Party  financial  support  was  a  check 
m  the  amount  of  $2,000  given  by  the  Com- 
munist   Party    to    respondent."     Green    ex- 
plained the  check  as  having  been  contrib- 
uted by  the  Party  to  finance  the  legal  ex- 
pense  of   respondent   In   defending    certain 
Party  leaders  who  at  the  time  had  been  ar- 
rested   In    deportation    proceedings.     Green 
also  testified   that   respondent  has   received 
checks   from   labor   unions   whose   members 
or   leaders  It  was  defending   In  deportation 
proceedings. 

On  the  matter  of  speakers,  greetings,  and 
publicity.  Green's  testimony,  and  documen- 
tary material  as  well,  established  that  In  the 
1940's  officials  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Including  the  Department  of  Justice, 
spoke  at  affairs  of  respondent  and  otherwise 
endorsed     the     work    of     the     organization. 
Other  prominent  people  have  done  likewise. 
An  example  of  respondent's  evidence  on  the 
support  given  It  Is  a  letter  dated  In  April  of 
1948  addressed  to  respondent  by   the  then 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization asking  the  cooperation  of  respondent 
In  the  celebration  of  "I  am  an  American  Day 
and    complimentary    of   respondent.     (Resp. 
Ex     239     Tr.   6223-6226.)      Another    Instance 
was  a  broadcast  by  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation m  1945  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
In  reference  to  the  American  Committee  and 
the  work  of  the  American  Committee.     An- 
other Instance  was  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  1941.  contributed  time  for  a  na- 
tionwide radio  broadcast  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born. 

Petitioner  argued  that  it  Is  irrelevant  and 
immaterial  whether  non-Conununlst  groups 
or  individuals  have  rendered  support  to  re- 
spondent   and    given    respondent    favorable 
publicity.     (See    Petitioner's    Reply    to    Re- 
spondent's Exceptions  to  Recommended  De- 
cision    p.    22.)      Petitioner    also    contended 
that-   "Certainly  It  Is  clear  from  the  record 
that  any  non-Communist  group  which  may 
have  been  duped  Into  assisting  respondent 
would  not  have  done  so  with  knowledge  of" 
respondent's  true  nature."     (Ibid.    See  also. 
tr    7162-7163    and    7173.)      It   Is,   of    course, 
true    as  argued  by  petitioner,  that  other  or- 
ganizations and  their  views  and  activities  are 
not  Involved  as  Issues  In  this  proceeding,  and 
that  the  ultimate  Issue  herein   Is  the  rela- 
tionship between  respondent  and  the  Com- 
munist    Party.     However,     in     determining 


whether  there  Is  any  significance  In  the  evi- 
dence of  aid  and  support  given  to  respond- 
ent by  the  Communist  Party,  we  have  taken 
Into  conclderatlon  the  evidence  presented  by 
respondent,  examples  of  which  are  set  forth 

above." 

We  find  that  in  the  context  of  the  record 
as  a  whole  there  is  significance  In  the  cumu- 
lative   evidence   of    aid    and   support   given 
respondent  by  the  Communist  Party.     This 
is    particularly    true    as    regards    the    Party 
press      Some  Instances  have  been  set  forth, 
supra,    of    the    nature    and    type    of    state- 
ments concerning  respondent  that  were  pub- 
lished in  the  I'arty  press.     The  Interest  of  the 
Party  press  In  respondent  took  the  following 
forms  in  the  evidence  of  record:  (a)  printed 
calls  to  and  announcements  of  various  and 
sundry    functions    of    respondent;     (b)    re- 
ported fund  appeals  of  respondent  and  urged 
donations    thereto    and    reported    names    of 
honorary   and  other   officers   of   respondent: 
(c)  reported  from  time  to  time  on  a  number 
of  deportation  and  naturalization  cases  be- 
ing   handled    by    respondent,    and    advised 
readers  how  and  where  to  obtain  aid  from 
respondent;    (d)  reported  deportation  drives 
fostered  by  respondent  and  various  protests 
sponsored  by  respondent,  and  urged  Joining 
them;  and  (e)   urged  readers  to  contribute 
ball  money  to  respondent. 

The  Party  recognition  of  respondent  In  the 
Party  press  dates  back  to  the  early  years  of 
respondent's  existence  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  the  hearing,.     The  publicized  Party 
statements  and  references  to  respondent  have 
been  consistently  kindly,  friendly  and  fos- 
tering with  no  strains  of  discord  or  adverse 
criticism."     One  aspect  of  the  favorable  pub- 
licity given  respondent  In  the  Party  press  has 
been    to    urge    Party    members    and    other 
readers  to  support  the  protests,  the  meetings, 
the   fund  drives  and   the   programs   of   re- 
spondent.    Another    aspect    has    been     the 
Party  capitalizing  on  and  using  respondent  s 
activities,  such  as  the  defense  of  Party  lead- 
ers  In  deportation   proceedings,   to   the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Party.     This  has  been  done 
by  the  Party  publicizing  the  fact  that  the 
Party  leaders  were  being  defended  by  a  seem- 
ingly non-party  organization,  and  by  publi- 
cizing the  statements  made  and  the  positions 
advanced  by  respondent  as  part  of  respond- 
ent's drives  In  behalf  of  the  Party  leaders. 

An  Illustration  of  the  evidence  on  the  fore- 
Kolng  is  an  article  in  the  Dally  Worker  for 
June  2.  1948.  which  stated  that  Jack  Stachel 
"national  educational  director  of  the  Com- 
munist Party."  had  been  arrested  on  a  de- 
portation charge,  and  which  publicized  the 
position  on  the  arrest  taken  by  respondent 
as  follows: 

"The  arrest  Is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to 
•promote  political  persecution  and  to  terror- 
ize the  American  people.'  said  Abner  Green, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  of 
23  W.  26  St..  in  a  wire  to  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  yesterday."     (AG.  Ex.  124.) 

Another  example  of  the  evidence  of  Party 
use  of  respondent's  activities  was  furnished 
by  an  article  In  the  Dally  Worker  for  May  10. 
1949   quoting  a  statement  said  to  have  been 
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>*We  reject  respondent's  generalized 
contention,  exception  34  to  the  recom- 
mended decision,  that  the  InsUnces  of  Com- 
munist Party  aid  and  support  are  based  upon 
testimony  of  unreliable  witnesses. 

"Two  other  specific  InsUnces  of  financial 
aid  given  by  the  Communist  Party  to  re- 
spondent were  shown  by  petitioner's  evi- 
dence—a  financial  report  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Committee  reflected  that  In  1950  the  amount 
of  $35  was  received  from  the  People's  World 
and  in  October  of  1950.  Frank  Carlson  spoke 
as  a  Communist  Party  leader  at  a  conference 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  and  contrib- 
uted $50  toward  the  reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Conrniunist 
Party. 


«We  have  also  considered  respondent's 
contention,  as  made  in  exception  35.  that 
the  Communist  Party  discusses  and  shows 
an  interest  In  and  supports  many  non-Com- 
munist and  antl-Communlst  organizations. 
In  support,  respondent  pointed  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  some  of  petitioner's  wit- 
nesses, including  Lautner.  Hartle  and  Harper. 
We  have  reviewed  the  testimony  Involvea 
and  find  that  It  does  not  establish  the  find- 
ings claimed  by  respondent. 

■^Thls  Is  Itself  significant  in  comparison 
with  the  attitude  taken  In  the  Party  press  as 
to  legislation,  institutions,  and  governments 
considered  inimical  to  the  Party.  (See. 
supra.) 


released  by  respondent.  It  was  a  statement 
of  one  Alexander  Stevens,  who  according  to 
the  Daily  Worker,  had  departed  voluntarily 
for  Hungary.  Included  In  the  statement, 
which  the  Party  publicized  as  having  been 
released  by  respondent  was  the  following: 
"My  membership  In  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  has  been  my  certificate  of 
citizenship,  and  I  have  cherished  it  as  the 
symbol  of  my  acceptance  into  the  American 
working  class  to  which  I  have  tried  always 
to  give  loyal  service. 

"Because  the  United  States  monopolists  in 
their  drive  to  fascism  and  imperialist  war 
have  used  me  as  a  focus  to  attack  other  Com- 
munists in  the  United  States,  they  have  made 
It  impossible  for  me  to  make  any  real  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  the  American 
workers."     (A.G.  Ex.  127.) 

Lastly,  by  way  of  examples,  the  Party,  in 
an  article  In  the  Dally  Worker  for  May  4. 
1952,  publicized  that  a  conference  initiated 
by  the  Midwest  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Foreign  Born  (branch  of  respondent)  had 
attacked  and  was  organizing  reslsUnce 
against  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  past 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party  was  a 
deportable  offense.     (A.G.  Ex.  138.) 

We  find  that  throughout  respondent's 
existence  there  has  been  a  clear  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Communist  Party  to  aid.  pro- 
mote, and  support  respondent,  and  we  find 
further  that  the  aid  and  support  given  by 
or  emanating  from  the  Party  has  been 
substantial. 


CONCLUDING    FINDINGS 

On  the  basis  of  the  subsidiary  findings  of 
fact  hereinbefore  made  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  of  the  credible  evidence  in 
this  proceeding,  the  Board  determines  that 
the  following  conclusions  were  established 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  credible  evi- 
dence. 

The  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  Is  an  organization  within 
the  United  States  consisting  of  a  national 
headquarters  In  New  York  City  and  affiliated 
branches  or  chapters  at  various  places 
throughout  the  country,  named  conunlttees 
for  protection  of  foreign  born  of  porticxilar 
localities.  It  holds  Itself  out  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization  assisting  all  noncltl- 
zens  and  naturalized  citizens  with  problems 
arising  as  a  result  of  their  foreign  birth,  and 
protecting  the  liberties  of  all  the  American 
people  from  what  respondent  asserts  Is  a 
spreading  American  police  state. 

The  circumstances  of  the  control  of  re- 
spondent are  clear  on  this  record.  Despite 
representations  to  the  contrary,  ample  evi- 
dence established  that  the  organlzaUon  has 
been  and  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  was  un- 
der the  active  control  of  and  operated  by  a 
small  number  of  Individuals  most  of  whom 
were  shown  to  be  members  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States.  This  appears  not  only  from  undenled 
evidence  that  the  Individuals  were  in  fact 
Party  members  and  from  evidence  that  the 
chief  leader  among  these  individuals  and  at 
least  one  other  were  selected  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  work  in  respondent,  but  from 
the  nature  and  manner  In  which  these  Indi- 
viduals have  operated  respondent. 

It  has  long  been  a  poUcy  of  the  Communist 
Party  that  the  legal  and  propaganda  de- 
fense of  Its  members  and  officers  be  under- 
taken and  carried  out  not  by  the  Party  Itself 
but  by  a  seemingly  separate  and  Independent 
organization.  The  Party  also  has  long  rec- 
ognized and  looked  upon  the  foreign  bom 
as  a  good  and  likely  source  from  which  to 
gain  adherents  and  sympathizers. 

The  weight  of  the  credible  evidence  estab- 
lished that  the  purposes  of  respondent  have 
In  fact  been  to  fight  In  many  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  deportation  from  the  United  States 
of  members  and  officers  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  and  secondarily, 
to  sesk  to  win  the  good  will  of  a  certain 


sector  of  the  population  as  a  reservoir  from 
which  could  be  drawn  adherents  to  and  sup- 
porters for  the  programs  and  aims  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Thus  from  the  true  pur- 
poses of  respondent  and  its  control  and  di- 
rection by  Party  members  and  repersenta- 
tlves  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  respond- 
ent exists  primarily  to  do  particular  work  of 
and  for  the  Conununlst  Party.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  significant  considerations. 

A  major  program  of  respondent  under 
which  it  has  undertaken  and  carried  out 
concerted  and  concentrated  drives  and  cam- 
paigns has  been  for  the  repeal  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
authorizing  and  permitting  the  denattiral- 
Izatlon  and  the  deportation  of  alien  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Moreover,  respondent  has  actually  defended 
in  deportation  proceedings  a  substantial 
number  of  Communist  Party  members,  In- 
cluded among  them  being  top  leaders  of  the 
Party,  and  respondent  has  strongly  solicited 
public  contributions  and  support  of  and  for 
these  Communists. 

Asserting  that  the  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization   laws   and    their    administration 
are  allen-baltlng  and  part  of  a  reactionary 
drive   to   fascism   and   war.   respondent   uses 
this  as  a  basis  for  vehement  attacks  upon  and 
criticism  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.     These  and  other  views  and  policies 
taken  and  advanced  by  respondent  are  simi- 
lar   to   and   consistent   with    the   views   and 
policies  of  the  Communist  Party  and  there  is 
no  instance  of  record  where  respondent  has 
deviated  from  the  positions  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.     Some  of  the  matters  on  which 
respondent  has  advanced  positions  similar  to 
those  advanced  by  the  Communist  Party  have 
Involved  domestic  laws  of  the  United  States 
not    reasonably   related   to    immigration    or 
naturalization,  such  as  criticisms  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
requiring  officers  of  labor  unions  to  file  non- 
Communist     affidavits.       Significantly,     al- 
thotight  purportedly  Interested  in  prevent- 
ing deportations,  when  foreign  Communist 
official  Gerhardt  Elsler  was  being  detained  on 
criminal    and    deportation    charges    In    this 
country  and  the  Communist  Party  was  agi- 
tating for  his  release   from  detention  and 
freedom   to   leave   the    country,   respondent 
provided  legal  assistance  in  Eisler's  behalf 
and  carried  out  Intensive  campaigns  for  pub- 
lic support  of  Its  efforts  to  let  Elsler  leave. 

Respondent  has  In  a  seemingly  Innocuoiis 
way,   coupled   defense    and   support   of   the 
Communist    Party    Itself    with    propaganda 
concerning  the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  and  In  Individual  deportation  cases. 
In   all   of   its  activities  respondent  has  re- 
ceived substantial   financial  and  other  sup- 
port  from   the   Communist  Party  and   the 
Party  has  sought  to  capitalize  on  respond- 
ent's efforts  in  behalf  of  Party  members  and 
officials  Involved  In  deportation  proceedings. 
Respondent's  purported  Interest  in  the  for- 
eign bom.   its   outward  espousal   of  demo- 
cratic rights,   and  its  professed  Interest  in 
civil  liberties  were  designed  to  make  It  at- 
tractive to  many  of  those  It  sought  to  at- 
tract,    and     it    has    undoubtedly    received 
contributions  and  other  support  from  the 
public  that  It  would  not  have  received  had 
the  true  circimistcuacee  and  Its  tarue  nature 
been  known. 

In  sum.  we  conclude  and  find  that  re- 
spondent has  been  and  Is  (1)  substantially 
directed,  dcanlnated.  or  controlled  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  as  defined 
in  section  3(3)  of  the  act.  and  (11)  primarily 
operated  for  the  piupose  of  giving  aid  and 
support  to  such  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion. 

It  follows  that  respondent  meets  the  defi- 
nition of  a  Communist-front  orgsJilzaUon  as 
defined  in  section  3(4)  of  the  act  and  that 
pursuant  to  section  13(g)(1)   of  the  act  an 


order   shall    issue   requiring   respondent   to 
register  as  such  under  section  7  of  the  act. 

An  appropriate  order  Is  attached  hereto. 

By  the  Board. 

DOBOTHT  McCtTLLOITOH  tXK, 

Chairman, 
Francis  A.  Chzxkt. 
James  R.  Dttncan, 
Thomas  J.  Dontoan. 

MeTTibcr. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  27, 1960. 


Lost  or  Witnxsses 
An  asterisk  (*)   following  the  name  indi- 
cates that  the   witness  while  in   the  Com- 
munist Party  supplied   information   to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

pnrnoNKH's  witnessis 
Bemlce  Baldwin.*  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  Party  in  1943-52. 

Edward  William  Cardiff,  assistant  secre- 
tary in  charge  of  branch  office  of  Manufac- 
t\u-ers  Trust  Co..  New  York  City. 

Roy  M.  Cohen,  an  attorney,  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  office  of  the  VB.  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

James  W.  Glatis.*  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  194&-M. 

Carl  Hacker,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  1919-20  and  1927-1938. 

Reubln  J.  Hardin.*  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  1931  and  1934-1937.  Also 
from  1943  to  about  1954. 

Clark  M.  Harper.*  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1943-53.  and  a  functionary 
In  the  Party's  Northwest  District. 

Barbara  Hartle,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1933  or  1934-54,  and  a  func- 
tionary In  the  Party's  Northwest  District. 

John  Lautner.  a  member  of  the  Commun- 
ist Party  in  192&-60,  and  a  functionary  on 
the  Party's  national  level. 

Alfro  Lawson,  an  Investigator  for  the 
Inunigratlon  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Sarah  Malloy.  assistant  vice  president. 
Amalgamated  Bank.  New  York. 

Mary  Stalcup  Markward.*  a  member  o< 
the  Ccanmunlst  Party  in  1943-49.  and  a 
functionary  In  the  Party's  District  of  Colum- 
bia area. 

Marlon  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  fr<Hn  1952  to  the  time  testifying. 

Thomas  J.  Nolan,  an  Investigator  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Justice. 

Howard  E.  Schepeler.  a  supervisory  Investi- 
gator for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Herman  Th<»ias.*  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1937-39  and  1944-54.  and  a 
functionary  in  the  Party's  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

Max  Weinman,  an  Investigator  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Justice. 

respondent's  witnesses 
Anton  J\ilius  Carlson,  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  and  chairman  and  cochalnnan  of 
the  Midwest  Committee  tea  Protection  of 
Foreign  Bom. 

Abner  Green,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Ccanmlttee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Bom. 

Charles  A.  Hill,  minister  In  the  Baptist 
choirch,  sponsor  and  dlrectw  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Committee  tor  Protection  of  Foreign 
Bom  and  cochairman  of  the  Mlclilgan  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom. 

Harvey  K.  McArthxir,  teacher  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  and  a  spcaisor  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Bom. 

Horace  Spencer  Meklahl.  an  attorney  vno 
has  i4>pear«d  In  denaturallsation  and  de- 
poration  proceedings. 

Arthur  W.  Moulton,  retired  bishop  In  the 
Splscopal  church  and  sponsor  and  honorary 
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chairman   of  the   American  Committee  fo- 
Protection  of  Foreign  Bom. 

Sadie  Saltzman,  wile  of  a  person  defended 
bv  respondent  In  deportation  proceedings. 

Louise  Pettlbone  Smith,  prolesaor.  emerl 
tus  of  Biblical  history  honorary  cochalrmaJi 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Protectioii 
of  Foreign  Born,  and  honorary  chairman  cr 
the  New  England  Committee  for  Protectloi 
of  Foreign  Born.  ^  ^  v, 

Peter  Soldo,  son  of  a  person  defended  b^ 
Western  Pennsylvania  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Bom  in  deportation  pr(- 
ceedlngs. 

Order  or  the  Subversivk  AcrmriES  Contb<^ 

Board 
(Docket  No.  109-53:  William  P.  Rogers, 
toraey  General  of  the  United  States,  r 
tloner,   v.    American   Committee   for 
tection  of  Foreign  Born,  respondent) 
Having  this  day  Issued  Its  Report  in  - 
after  a  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  as  amendad 
the  Board  finds  that  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom,  respoi- 
dent.    is    a    Communist-front    organization 
under  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  It  Is 
Ordered     that     the     respondent 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of 
eign  Born,  shall  register  as  a  Communli  it- 
front  organization  pusuant  to  the  said  ^^ 
By  the  Board. 

Dorothy  McCtru,ouoH  lJt«, 

Chairman 

Francis  A.  Cherry, 
James  R.  Dttncan, 

THOJIAS  J.  DONECAN, 

Mcmhevs. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  27, 1960. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [llr. 
Simpson  ] . 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  Uhe 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  nomination 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Dublin  Keyserling.    Mrs. 
Keyserling  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Wr- 
en's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Laoor. 
With  great  hesitauicy,  I  object  to  this 
nomination.    Many   names   have   come 
before  the  Senate  of  persons  with  whom 
I  do  not  agree  but  I  did  not  oppose  tlieir 
nomination.    Their   philosophy   is   for- 
eign to  the  political  philosophies  in  which 
I  believe.    I  did  not  oppose  them,  because 
I  felt  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  draw  around  him  tttose 
people  in  whom  he  could  confide  jand 
trust.    If  the  President  wants  to  Sur- 
round himself  with  men  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, do  not  reflect  the  proper  political 
philosophy  and  the  proper  thlnklnt  of 
the  American  people,  that  is  his  itght 
and  his  business.    But,  today,  we  I  are 
confronted   with   a   different   situation. 
The  President  has  not  only  asked  that 
the  Senate  confirm  his  nomination  of  a 
woman  with  whose  political  phllos<>phy 
I  do  not  agree,  but  he  has  asked  that  we 
confirm   the   nomination   of   a   wopnan 
whose  judgment  I  believe  to  be  jvery 
questionable. 

Mrs.  Keyserling  has  been  the  supject 
of  several  accusations  and  Investigations 
about  her  past  activities  and  conduct 
with  regard  to  causes  which  were  un- 
American.  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  atiy  of 
those  charges  nor  do  I.  at  this  time, 
question  Mrs.  Keyserllng's  loyalty  tb  the 


United    States.    Mrs.    Keyserling    pro- 
fesses loyalty  to  our  country  and  alleges 
that  she  has  never  knowingly  associated 
herself  with  subversive  groups.    I  ques- 
tion her  judgment  and  her  abUity  to  ren- 
der such  decisions  as  would  be  necessary 
in  the  post  for  which  she  has  been  nom- 
inated.   I  do  not  beUeve  we  can  risk 
poor  judgment  in  the  high  governmental 
^t  for  which  she  has  been  nommated 
It  appears  that  she  has  in  the  past 
exercised  very  questionable  judgment  in 
her  associations.    It  is  a  matter  of  record 
In  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  security  sections  of  the 
executive  branch  that  Mrs.  Mary  Key- 
serling was  connected  in  the  thirties  with 
a  number  of  leftwing  organizations,  at 
least  two  of  which  have  been  listed  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  as  subversive 
The   position  of  the  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  ot 
Labor  is  a  most  responsible  position  and 
one  which  should  be  held  by  a  person  of 
the  highest  character,  reputation,  ana 
good  judgment.    There  are  many  women 
in  the  United  States  who  would  serve 
admirably  in  this  post  and  it  is  a  d  s- 
service  to  these  women  that  they  should 
be  bypassed  for  a  woman  who  has  been 
guilty  of  questionable  judgment  u^tne 
past     Our  Government  should  be  bring- 
ing new  people  into  public  service  so  that 
we  can  meet  the  challenges  of  the  I960  s 
without  reverting  back  to  the  old  pro- 
grams of  the  1930-s  and  1940's  which 
have  failed  so  miserably.    We  need  new 
ideas,  promoted  by  new  people  with  abil- 
ity   confidence,   enthusiasm,   and   good 
judgment.    Mrs.  Keyserling  is  possessed 

of  none  of  these.  

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  I  ask  uimnlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  sent  to  him  from  Mrs.  Keyserling, 
dated  April  8,  1964.  relating  to  the  state- 
ment filed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows :  ^  _ 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  8. 1964. 

Hon.  Lister  Hnx,  ,   . ^^  . 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  cm  Labor  and 
Welfare  V.S.  Senate.  Washington.  CO. 
Dear  Senator  Hnx:  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  a  statement  fUed  by  Senator 
Tower  on  AprU  8  in  which  he  announced  that 
he  will  oppose  my  confirmation  because,  he 
sitL,  I  w^  connected  in  the  1930-8  with  a 
number  of  organizations,  at  least  two  of 
which  he  says  were  listed  by  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  as  subversive. 

Although  Senator  Tower  does  not  identify 
the  two  listed  organlzaUons.  he  apparently 
had  reference  to  the  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Foreign  Born  and  a  Spanish 
refugee  organization  which  Joined  two  other 
organizations  In  holding  a  dinner  in  New 
York  City  in  1941. 

In  1939  my  name  was  listed,  with  40  otn- 
ers  in  opposition  to  alien  registration  at  that 
time  The  signatures  of  these  41  Individuals 
were  publicized  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Foreign  Born.  The  signers 
included  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Dwlght 
Morrow  Representative  Caroline  O'Day  (R.. 
NY)  and  the  Presidents  of  Wellesley.  Mount 
Holy'oke  and  Bryn  Mawr  coUeges.    I  have  no 


recollection   of   any   other   association   with 
this   organization   which   received   messages 
from  President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  HuU  and 
Attorney  General  Frank  Murphy  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  1940.  o-r,o-o^ 
The   second   organization,   which   Senator 
Tower  apparently  had  in  mind,  may  have 
been  a  Spanish  refugee  organization  known 
as  United  American  Spanish  Aid  Committee 
which,  together  with  several  other  organiza- 
tions,  held   a    dinner   in   New   York   City   In 
1941     The  dinner  was  actually  sponsored  Dy 
the  American  Committee  to  Save  Refugees. 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Lehman  headed 
a  committee  of  sponsors  for  this  dinner  and 
my  name  was  given  as  a  sponsor  in  response 
to  the  Governor's  invitation.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  attended  the  dinner.     I  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  United  American  Spanish 
Aid  Committee   nor   with  any   of   the  other 
organizations  which  assisted  In  giving  this 

dinner.  .  ,„.>.„ 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportxmlty 

to  comment  on  Senator  Tower's  stetement. 

Sincerely, 

Mart  Dublin  Keyserling. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  strongly  to  urge  Senate  approval  of 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dublin 
Keyserling  to  be  Director  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

President  Johnson,  in  selecting  Mrs. 
KeyserUng.  has,  in  my  judgment,  picked 
a  woman  extraordinarily  well  qualified 
for  this  important  assigrunent.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  no  woman  who  by  training, 
experience,  judgment,  and  skill  is  better 

qualified.  ,  .    ..  ^ 

An  economist  of  national  reputation 
and  distinction,  she  has,  for  over  30 
years,  been  engaged  in  teaching,  in  re- 
search, and  in  admirustrative  work,  both 
in  public  service  and  private  employ- 
ment, in  fields  directly  related  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  post  to  which  the 
President  has  appointed  her.  In  all  this 
she  has  acquitted  herself  brilliantly. 

She  is  well  known  as  an  outstandingly 
able  speaker  and  writer  in  the  fields  of 
concern  to  the  Women's  Bureau. 

Her  lifetime  record  is  one  of  deep  con- 
cern for  the  improvement  of  living  stand- 
ards. She  has  a  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  women  wage  earn- 
ers She  is  dedicated  to  all  that  is  best 
in  our  American  way  of  life.  I  have 
known  her  well  for  many  years  and  can 
unqualifiedly  speak  not  only  to  her  first- 
rate  qualities  of  mind  and  character, 
loyalty  and  dedication,  but  to  her  quaU- 
ties  of  personality  which  In  combination 
would  make  her  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing women  ever  to  fill  this  Post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  WiU  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation.    „„iV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noU- 
fled  forthwith. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  PubUc  Health 

Service 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  noml- 
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nations  In  the  Public  Health  Service  be 
considered  and  approved  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  nominations  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration   of   legislative   business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll: 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 


(No.  128  Leg.] 

Ervln 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hniska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  a  supplement  to 
the  statement  by  the  majority  leader,  let 
me  say  that  the  bell  In  my  oflSce  did  not 
ring,  either.  Therefore,  I  did  not  hear 
either  the  first  bell  or  the  second  bell. 
My  secretary  verifies  the  fact  that  the 
bell  in  my  office  is  not  working. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  or 
whoever  Is  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility. Immediately  undertake  a  check  on 
all  the  bells  in  the  offices  of  all  Senators 
and  In  all  the  committee  rooms. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  question:  Some 
time  ago  it  was  stated  that  there  would 
be  Installed  in  the  offices  of  Senators,  as 
there  are  In  many  of  the  other  rooms  In 
the  Capitol,  the  light  system.  Is  that 
being  held  in  abeyance,  or  is  it  forth- 
coming?          

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  in  the  process 
of  being  done.  In  view  of  the  Senators' 
statements,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  that 
work  is  expedited  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  would  be  a  precaution,  in  case 
the  bells  were  not  working — even  though 
we  realize  that  lights  can  get  out  of 

order,  too.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  suggestion. 


THE  ARTS  AS  A  NATURAL 
RESOURCE 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  is  recognized. 


PROCEDURE  RELATING  TO  QUORUM 

CALLS— FAILURE      OF     WARNING 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  majority  leader,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  losing  any 
other  rights  I  may  have^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  Record,  I 
believe  it  should  be  noted  that  as  soon 
as  the  presence  of  a  quorum  was  an- 
nounced, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  axid  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Wn-LiAMs]  entered  the  Chamber.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  bells  in  theh-  offices 
failed  to  function;  otherwise,  they  would 
have  l>een  in  the  Chiunber  in  time  to  an- 
swer to  the  quorum  call.  Instead  of  ar- 
riving here  Just  after  the  presence  of  a 
quonim  was  announced. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield — without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  or  any  other  right  I  may  have — ^to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell] .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stew- 
art L.  Udall,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
is  entitled  "The  Arts  as  a  National  Re- 
source." 

Art  in  its  many  significant  forms  can 
be  defined  as  eloquence  of  expression. 
In  Itself,  the  Secretary's  excellent  arti- 
cle meets  this  criterion.  Rarely  have  I 
been  privileged  to  read  words  which  as 
well  describe  the  fundamental  role  of 
the  arts  in  enriching  and.  Indeed,  en- 
nobling a  society.  Especially  is  this  con- 
cept Important  to  the  United  States,  for, 
as  the  Secretary  has  emphasized,  we  have 
a  great  distance  to  travel  before  we  at- 
tain our  full  cultural  potentials. 

Secretary  Udall  explains: 

We  can  achieve  this  goal  only  If  we  create 
a  climate  In  which  the  arts  can  thrtve  and 
individual  excellence  will  be  suitably  es- 
teemed. We  must  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  Inner  life  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  country  is 
capable  of  producing  a  new  cultural  ren- 
aissance; but  I  also  believe  that  to 
make  this  development  a  reality,  stimu- 


lation must  come  from  our  Government 
itself — through  the  impetus  of  enlight- 
ened legislation  which  I  feel  has  too  long 
been  postponed. 

In  this  respect,  and  as  chairman  of. 
the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Arts,  I  believe  we  in  this  body  have  taken 
important  initiative  in  passing,  last  De- 
cember 20.  most  enlightened  and  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation. 
This  measure  is  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Hearings  are  sched- 
uled next  week.  I  urge  all  those  inter- 
ested and  concerned  with  our  cultural 
-development  to  expand  their  best  efforts, 
so  that  this  proposed  legislation  may  be 
enacted. 

Thus,  Secretary  Udall's  article  comes 
at  a  timely  moment.  His  words  are 
deeply  meaningful,  as  we  seek  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  phrase  he  uses  with  such 
cogency,  "a  new  Augustan  age." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Udall's  stimulating 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Aets  as  a  National  RESOtrscE 
(By  Stewart  L.  Udall) 
K  holocaust  were  to  overtake  us  In  mid- 
flight.  It  Is  likely  that  the  Toynbees  of  to- 
morrow would  render  a  mixed  verdict  on 
American  civilization.  It  Is  predictable.  I 
think,  that  they  would  admire  our  science 
and  technology,  otir  standard  of  living,  our 
crea4;ure  comforts,  and  miracle  machine*. 
They  would  respect  our  sincere  accompllsh- 
menU  In  establishing  an  equal-opportunity 
society  and  acclaim  our  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  the  theory  and  practice  of  d«nocratlc 
government. 

But  what  would  these  historians  say  about 
the  quality  of  American  life?  What  would 
be  their  verdict  about  our  insight  Into  the 
good,  the  true,  the  beautlftil,  and  the  wise? 
It  Is  clear  that  America  has  reached  an 
tmprecedented  pinnacle  of  power  and  afflu- 
ence In  this  cotmtry,  but  our  achievements 
have  been  lopsided.  Our  generation  has 
necessarily  been  so  preoccupied  with  the 
txlximphs  of  technology  and  the  usee  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  that  we  have  ne- 
glected the  one  realm  that  in  the  long  run 
can  confer  lasting  meaning  on  American 
civilization  and  leadership — the  realm,  in  Its 
highest  and  broadest  sense,  of  the  arts. 
Plainly,  a  cultural  revolution  has  not  kept 
pace  with  a  scientific  and  technological 
revolution. 

American  society  has  reached  the  edge  of  a 
new  era.  an  era  In  which  science  holds  out  the 
hope  of  abundant  life  for  all,  but  In  which 
freedom  Is  confused  by  aCBuence  and  the  In- 
dividual Is  often  overwhelmed  by  the  subtle 
appeal  of  the  tawdry  and  the  second  rate. 
Although  much  remains  to  be  done  In  o\ir 
country,  In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  dark  pockets  of  poverty  and  the  last  deep 
stains  of  racial  Injustice,  we  must — In  what 
some  call  the  age  of  Interspace — become  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  Inner  life  of 
the  American  people.  Our  eeemlng  worahlp 
of  our  gross  national  product  as  the  ulti- 
mate Index  of  national  well-being  and  our 
overweening  pride  In  the  sophistications  of 
science  that  make  our  cars  and  computers 
and  the  products  of  oxir  machines  the  won- 
der of  the  age  are  matters  that  should  give 
us  pause.  We  have  from  the  beginning  un- 
derestimated the  arts  In  this  country,  and 
we  now  run  the  risk  that  we  will  become  ao 
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oreoccupled  with  technology,  the  uses  of 
mSS  and  economic  power,  physical  po|er 
SJd  prosperity,  that  the  things  of  the  sprit 

'"^rS'^t^  subtle    Challenge    today     for 
African  society  Is   to  provide  the  rlc^^^ 
life    for    the    greatest    number,    to    set    new 
currents  of  thought  In  motion  that  enable 
ArT,.»rican  civilization  to  enrich  the  lives  oi 
^tTcltJ^ens-an^      make  a  full  contribution 
o  woi?nrder  and  the  right  kind  of  world 
process    as   well.      The   United   States    Is    a 
Sow^rful  nation.     If  she  Is  to  become  a  nible 
SStlon-ln     the     sense     that     Greece     Jnd 
Sme    were,    for    a    season,    noble-art    bnd 
philosophy  must  flourish,  so  that  the     ut- 
w^d  rlppie  of  our  cultural  Influence  wl     be 
welcomed  on  distant   chores  and  will   l>ave 
R  deposit  there.     This  can  be  done  only  \I 
we  c?2t;  a  climate  In  which  the  arts  can 
thrive  and  Individual  excellence  wUl  be  sult- 

^"^ii^Tf'tte    trouble    Is    that    technology 
haf^ot  only  made  life  Incredibly  complex 
but  has  confused  our  values  with  Its  ever 
present    Invitation    to    indulgence    In      on- 
BPlcuous  consumption  and  enervating  ei^ter 
Silent.      worse,    the    specialization  I  and 
f^i^entatlon  of  thought  that  ^^^e  en  sued 
ma^lt  far  more  difficult  for  us  to  develop 
all  the  attributes  of  a  mature  society^    Per 
bans    C     P.    Snow   has   overstated    the    case, 
bufhls  talk  of  two  increasingly  compart- 
mentalized   and    hostue    c^^tures-the    scl 
ences     and    the    humanities-has    at    least 
d^atlzed  the  problem.     Certainly  th.  on- 
rush  of  science  that  has  Pro^,""^  ,^^'  ,^f 
of  specialization  has  made  us  look  Ion  ;lng- 
W  teck  to  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  Fi  ank- 
Un!\.hen  the  generallst.  the  whole  mar.  had 

^^S'tTnot  an  ornament  to  ^e  worn  for  a 
day  in  Its  newest  gloss,  or  a  Pl^ythliig  of 
an  intellectual  elite,  but  an  elUlr  that 
nourishes  the  best  and  highest  top^l^^^n 
^^  It  IS  the  artists  and  men  of  lde4  ^.^° 
have  done,  and  will  do.  the  most  «>  de 
termlne  our  national  purpose,  to  fix  oi  r  na 
tfonal  character,  and  to  shape  the  fmer- 
JSn  le«cy  creative  men.  therefore,  must 
^  pro^Sl  to  their  rightful  position  of  re- 
^t  and  encouragement  In   the  for-front 

of  American  affairs.  ptmI- 

Nearly  3   years  ago.  when  the  late  Presl 
dent    Kennedy    was    Inaugurated,    the    late 
£,bert  Frost  was  Invited  to  come  to  Wash- 
^n  as  a  sort  of  presiding   patrlajch  to 

^^p^r^mrr  he^  iio^^^ii 

Jn^SSeJve'^greatness.  he  told  officlanwash- 
inirton  only  If  our  enormous  power  »ap  exer 
S  with  grace.  He  had  In  mind  tile  arts, 
'^e  old  iSefs  hope  apparently  cau^  men 
in  Wgh  pl^  to  ponder,  and  severamonths 
Sfo4  his  shocking  assassination  Pif/ldent 
Kennedy  eloquently  restated  the  case  |f or  the 
arts  in  America  In  these  words :  i    .^     * 

^It^^i^ly  an  accident  that  Robert  Frost 
coupled  poet^  and  power.  For  he  saj  poet 
rv  as  the  means  of  saving  power  fro*  Itself. 
^•^ien  S^wer  leads  man  toward  arrogance 
poerry  reiidnds  him  of  his  limitations.  When 
^we7  narrow,  the  areas  of  man's  Concern 
^try  reminds  him  of  the  richness  and  dl- 
verelty  of  his  existence.  When  po^er  cor- 
rupts, poetry  cleanses.  | 

•For  art  establishes  the  basic  I  hximan 
truths  which  must  serve  as  the  touchstones 
of  our  judgment.  The  artist,  however  faith- 
?ul  to  his  t>er8onal  vision  of  reality,  becomes 
the  last  champion  of  the  indlvldunl  nilnd 
and  sensibility  against  an  Intrusiv^  society 
and  an  officious  state." 

And  he  concluded.  "I  see  little  of  ^lore  Im 
portance  to  the  future  of  our  country  and 
our  clvllizfttlon  than  full  recognltldn  of  the 
place  of  the  artist." 
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At  the  very  beginning  of  o^^  Republic. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  "from  the  beart 
that  the  one  thing  that  he  envied  the  more 
advanced  nations  of  Western  Europe  was 
their  art.  Aware  that  raw  courage  and  phys- 
ical prowess  of  the  colonists  were  secondary 
virtues.  Jefferson  recognized  that  in  the  long 
run  America  could  not  hope  to  Influence  the 
a^alrs  of  mankind  unless  she  had  a  cultural 
awakening. 

Jefferson  envied  British  culture  because  he 
grasped  that  It  was  the  key  to  the  durability 
and    glory    of    British    power.     He    accorded 
BrlUln  more  respect  than  Spain,  not  because 
she  had  destroyed  the  Spanish  Armada  or 
•rxUed  the  waves"  or  possessed  farflung  co  - 
onles   but  because  she  had  developed  a  cul- 
ture that  could  produce  such  enduring  hu- 
man institutions  as  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  English  common  law. 
and  a  mode  of  colonial  rule  that  enabled  her 
to  govern   diverse  areas  of  the  world  with 
enlightenment  and  humaneness.     It  was  not 
her  kings,  but  her  kingly  minds— the  Shake- 
speares  and  Chaucers  and  Purcells  and  Chris- 
topher Wrens— that  Jefferson  envied;  not  her 
eniplre.  but  the  empire  of  the  mind  that  such 
men   produced.     Jefferson  saw   clearly   that 
the  success  of  British  society  was  directly 
related  to  a  flowering  of  the  human  spirit 
that,  dally,  gave  fresh  hope  to  the  human 
enterprise. 

Jefferson's  major  premise— the  assumption 
that  the  arts  are  at  the  center  of  the  essen- 
tial dialog  in  a  democracy— is  as  valid  today 
as  It  was  two  centuries  ago.  The  arts,  when 
they  are  given  the  preeminence  they  deserve, 
affect  our  dally  lives,  permeate  our  politics, 
give  insight  to  our  science,  and  renew  our 
aspirations.  Thus  the  creative  output  of 
each  age  adds  a  morsel  to  the  rich  experi- 
ence of  the  past  that  deepens  man's  under- 
standing of  his  world  and  of  himself. 

Creativity  that  produces  the  rich  civiliza- 
tion that  we  desire  cannot,  however,  be 
limited  strictly  to  the  fine  arts.  The  arts 
that  need  encouragement  extend  beyond  art 
galleries,  theaters,  and  symphony  orches- 
tras America.  In  short,  must  seek  to  stimu- 
late any  creative  process  that  adds  beauty 
and  llvablllty  to  American  society. 

One  such  art  Is  the  art  of  city  planning. 
Not  long  ago  Walter  Groplus  observed  that 
we  would  find  our  city  planning  problems  In- 
soluble until  we  had  developed  "the  right 
balance  and  coordination  between  the  artist, 
the  scientist,  and  the  businessman." 

Clearly  until  we  admit  the  essential  one- 
ness of  our  cities  and  set  out  systematically 
to  conserve  them— giving  the  architect,  de- 
signer, engineer,  sculptor,  painter,  and  con- 
servationist full  say  in  the  process— we  will 
never  plan  or  build  great  cities. 

Until  recent  years  man  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  nature,  because  men  had  so 
little  effect  upon  the  natural  world.  It  was 
Henry  David  Thoreau  who  once  asked.  What 
Is  the  use  of  a  house  If  you  haven't  got  a 
tolerable  planet  to  put  It  on?" 

His  query  will  go  unanswered  unless  Amer- 
ica can  sustain  a  llfe-glvlng  environment. 
If  this  Is  to  happen,  the  specialist*  must  be- 
(rtn  to  fight  together  for  the  arts  as  a  totality 
whose  every  splinter  Is  vital  to  the  American 

Where  the  arts  are  concerned,  the  success 
of  American  civilization  can  be  measured  in 
many  ways,  for  cultural  achievement  mani- 
fests Itself  at  many  levels  of  society. 

First,  there  is  the  degree  of  public  re- 
sponse. This  is  a  sound  Index,  but  maas 
participation  (the  sale  of  books  and  records 
the  attendance  at  art  galleries  or  concerts) 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  final  measuring 
stick  This  alone  risks  encouragement  of 
mediocrity  In  place  of  quality,  of  superficial- 
ity instead  of  true  appreciation. 

Second  there  Is  what  one  might  call  the 
"geniuses  produced "  test,  for  the  number 
of  really  great  artists  that  come  from  any 


one  age  Is  also  one.  but  only  one,  clear  test 
of  the  quality  of  a  nation's  culture. 

The  third  measurement,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  is  the  general   attitude  of 
a    society    toward    the    arts.    Including    the 
climate  for  artistic  creation  that  this  atti- 
tude produces.     If  American   culture   is  to 
bloom,  all  encumbrances  that  hamper  cre- 
ativity must  be  stripped  away.     The  differ- 
ence between  meaningful  art  that  ennobles 
or  elevates  and  entertainment  that  d  stracts 
must  be  crystallzed.    Certainly,  there  Is  room 
in   any   society   for   entertainment,   but  the 
real  battle  In  the  arts  Is  to  get  Americans  to 
appreciate  really   good   art.   to   get   theni   to 
demand  excellence  and  depth,  not  cleverness 
and  diversion.    If  this  Is  to  come  about,  the 
value  of  the  performing  arts  must  transcend 
the  profit-seeking  motives  of  show  business, 
only    when    this    revolution    in    attitudes 
takes  place,  when  arts  that  provoke  rather 
than  lull  become  not  Just  a  recognized  value 
but  a  genuine  need  for  the  Individual  and 
the  society  can  America  think  of  herself  as 
culturally  mature.  ^♦v,.^ 

only  when  men  recognize  this  need  within 
themselves  and  their  society  will  the  arts 
infiuence  the  institutions  of  society  In  the 
way  they  should. 

If  America  ever  reaches  this  point,  she  will 
be  able  to  look  for  a  favorable  Judgment  on 
the  fourth  measure  of  cultural  success:  the 
Nation's  lasting  influence  on  the  world  at 
laree  When  nations  and  men  reach  out  for 
S-lcan  culture,  not  Just  for  the  better 
ment  of  merely  the  material  and  fo\m^^ 
side  of  man  but  for  the  betterment  of  the 
vJSole  m^n  this  would  truly  be  Frost's  new 
Augustan  Age. 


THE  PROBLEMS  AND  CHALLENGES 
OF  YOUTH 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  I  have  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  youth^  The 
two  I  believe,  are  inseparable,  for  in 
each  problem  area  Ues  a  challenge,  to 
this  respect.  I  am  delighted  to  note  that 
a  particularly  enlightened  segment  of  our 
young  people  are  responding  to  a  special 
challenge  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  distinguished  columnist.  James 
Reston.  has  drawn  attention  to  this  fact 
in  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times.  ^  ,, 

He  points  to  the  activities  of  a  small, 
but  growing,  number  of  college  students 
in  our  country  who  are  volunteering  to 
bring  their  talents  and  the  knowledge 
thev  have  gained  to  the  assistance  of  pu- 
pils in  school.  especiaUy  those  in  under- 
privileged  areas  where  teachers  are  ^- 
ready  hard  pressed  and  often  are  over- 
worked. ...     i    ,i.    1      *V,o 

Mr.  Reston  points  out  that  it  is  Uie 
aim  of  the  college  volunteers  to  help 
prevent  premature  dropouts  by  showmg 
these  children  that  education  is  the  key 
to  a  better  life." 

Mr.  President.  "Profile  of  Youth,    the 
report  which  I  have  mentioned  in  tws 
Chamber,  and  which  was  Pjepaxed  at 
my  request  by  the  Library  of  Congres^ 
shows  that  7.5  n^ilUon  school  dropouts 
will  be  seeking  jobs  in  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960's.    Almost 
one-third  of  our  school  dropouts  at  pres- 
ent are  unable  to  find  Jobs  in  the  year 
they  leave  the  classrooms.    And  this  un 
employment  rate  has  been  increasmg 
during    recent    years.     Unless    present 
trends  are  reversed,  it  Is  likely  to  In- 
crease further,  as  industry  becomes  more 
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automated   and  as  technological   skills 
grow  more  essential  to  our  labor  force. 

Parts  of  President  Johnson's  newly 
proposed  program  are  aimed  at  amelior- 
ating this  tremendous  problem  for  to- 
day's youth.  I  firmly  support  the  con- 
cepts of  this  program,  and  I  applaud  the 
example  Mr.  Reston  describes  of  the 
American  volunteer  spirit  already  in  ac- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  young  col- 
lege students  are  contributing  in  high 
degree  to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
They  are  helping  us  to  begin  one  of  the 
great  tasks  we  have  before  us  in  making 
ours  a  better  country  for  youth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  most  timely  column  by  Mr. 
Reston  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Lansing,  Mich.— Whattvee  Happened  to 
THE    Beat   Generation? 
(By  James  Reston) 
Lansing,    Mich.,    March     19.— The    Peace 
Corps  idea  Is  spreading  fast.     Some  46  coun- 
tries are  now  sending  their  young  men  and 
women  Into  the  world  to  help  the  poor  coun- 
tries, and  a  spontaneous  volunteer  student 
movement  Is  also  working  quietly  and  effec- 
tively among  the  underprivileged  chUdren  in 
our  own  cities. 

The  Student  Education  Corps  here  at 
Michigan  State  University  is  merely  one  of 
many  illustrations  of  this  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

It  started  over  a  year  ago  on  the  assump- 
tion that  serious  college  undergraduates 
might  be  able  to  help  the  harassed  and  over- 
worked teachers  In  the  poor  districts  of 
Lansing.  Pontlac.  and  other  cities  within  100 
miles  of  the  Michigan  State  campus. 

They  had  no  money  from  the  university 
of  the  State,  but  a  few  of  them  reasoned  that 
they  might  be  able  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  kids  who  came  from  broken 
homes  and  had  no  incentive  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. 

HOW     IT     WORKS 

Now  about  200  of  these  young  college  stu- 
dents go  out  as  assistants  to  the  slum  school 
teachers  several  times  a  week.  Some  of 
them  take  on  the  backward  pupils.  Others 
work  with  the  bright  ones  who  are  held  back 
by  the  drones.  A  few  go  around  the  State 
with  a  "Career  Caravan"  Illustrating  the 
kinds  of  jobs  available  to  students  who  do 
their  work. 

But  the  main  thing  Is  not  so  much  to  help 
the  young  laggards  with  their  work,  but  to 
make  friends  with  them  and  thus  provide 
good  examples  that  are  not  available  In  many 
homes. 

The  movement  has  now  arrested  the  ad- 
miration of  Gov.  George  Romney.  He 
addressed  a  meeting  of  teachers  from  all  over 
the  State  here  this  week  to  introduce  the 
leaders  of  the  Student  EducaUon  Corps  to 
a  wider  audience,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
the  movement  will  grow. 

Like  the  Peace  Corps,  the  student  volun- 
teers go  only  where  they  are  invited.  Any 
school  within  reasonable  range  of  the  uni- 
versity can  get  them  to  help  If  it  will  only 
pay  8  cents  a  mile  to  bring  a  carload  of 
undergraduates  from  the  campus. 

Nobody  gets  paid  for  the  work,  but  David 
Gottlieb  and  Sandra  A.  Warden,  who  direct 
the  corps,  testify  not  only  that  they  get  all 
the  volunteers  they  need,  but  that  the  vol- 
unteers themselves  feel  that  they  get  as 
much  out  of  the  experience  as  the  chUdren 
they  try  to  help. 
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The  larger  Government  programs  are  di- 
rected at  training  the  school  dropouts.  The 
Student  Education  Corps  attacks  the  same 

problem  earlier.    The  lUtimate  aim  of 

the  corps  Is  to  help  prevent  premature  drc^- 
outs  by  showing  these  children  that  educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  a  better  life,  by  providing 
needed  Inspiration  and  motivation  to  con- 
tinue with  their  schooling." 

This  Is  not  an  Isolated  exp>erlment.  Simi- 
lar activities  are  going  on  In  other  universi- 
ties. Pomona  College  In  California  Is  an- 
other lively  center.  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  of 
North  Carolina  Is  working  with  William  Fri- 
day, president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  on  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  help  the 
tinderprlvlleged.  and  Yale  produced  the 
Northern  Student  Movement  that  Is  now  ac- 
tive on  many  campuses  not  only  In  the 
field  of  education  but  of  political  action. 

THE    POLITICAL    ACTIVISTS 

For  example,  over  1,000  students  from  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities,  most  of  them 
affiliated  with  the  Northern  Student  Move- 
ment, will  be  going  to  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana  this  summer  to  live  In  Negro 
homes  and  help  the  Negroes  register  for  the 
November  elections. 

The  Commission  of  Religion  and  Race  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  will  run  a 
training  school  for  these  volunteers  at  Berea 
College  in  Kentucky,  as  soon  as  school  is  out 
in  June. 

Most  of  this  activity,  however,  seems  to 
start  vdth  a  few  young  men  and  women  un- 
organized by  anybody  else.  For  example, 
David  H.  Gunning,  president  of  the  executive 
board  of  student  government  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, has  advised  the  Justice  Department 
that  a  group  of  students  In  Ithaca  have  col- 
lected $1,000  to  finance  a  Cornell  student 
team  that  will  help  with  voter  registration 
In  Fayette  County,  Tenn..  this  siimmer. 

Not  so  many  years  ago.  the  poor,  "socio- 
economlcaUy  disadvantaged"  professors  in 
the  sociology  department  were  complaining 
about  the  postwar  "beat  generation"  in 
America.  A  rotten  crowd,  they  said,  always 
dropping  out  of  some  school  and  into  some 
bed;  uninterested,  uncommitted  to  anything 
but  money,  booze,  and  sex. 

Unlike  his  contemporaries  in  other  coun- 
tries, who  were  knocking  over  governments 
and  leading  the  torrent  of  political  change, 
the  American  student,  it  was  said,  wasnt 
engaged  in  anything  and  didn't  care  about 
anything. 

Well,  something  is  happening  on  the  cam- 
pus. In  some  ways  these  student  leaders  are 
ahead  of  the  Government.  And  when  the 
Congress  finally  gets  around  to  backing  a 
domestic  Peace  Corps  and  backing  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty,  quite  a  few  young 
American  men  and  women  will  already  be 
m  the  field. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LAOS 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  briefly 

to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  if  I  may  do  so 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  with  the 
usual  reservation  of  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Delia  and 
Ferdinand  Kuhn.  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  26. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kuhn  have  written  numer- 
ous books  and  articles  of  distinction 
about  problems  in  developing  societies, 
and  have  served  as  consultants  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned  with  these 
problems. 


The  notable  feature  of  this  article,  as 
the  authors  themselves  point  out,  is  its 
optimistic  view  of  an  American  aid  pro- 
gram in  one  of  the  chronic  trouble  spots. 
Laos.  Rarely  do  we  find  such  comfort- 
ing newspaper  comment  about  an  indi- 
vidual aid  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow>, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Am  BRIGHT  Spot  in  Laotian  Situation 
(By  Delia  and  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 
Vientiane.  Laos. — Sometimes  Amertcans 
at  home  must  steel  thwnselves  for  the  shock 
of  hearing  good  news  from  a  far-off  trouble 
spot.  In  this  beleagued  country,  the  pos- 
ture of  American  aid  Is  now  upright  and 
proud. 

The  contrast  between  the  mcwule  of  the 
aid  sUff  here  In  Laos  and  that  of  tfae  mother 
agency  In  Washington  Is  as  startilng  as  the 
contrast  between  the  Winged  Victory  and  the 
Laocoon.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
Laos  branch  is  an  armless  or  a  hea^lless 
figtire,  but  rather  than  It  has  verve  and  style 
and  seems  to  know  where  It  Is  going. 

Having  watched  a  good  many  aid  programs 
In  Asia,  often  with  dismay,  we  can  stiggest 
two  or  three  reasons  for  the  quality  of  this 
one.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  new  Ambas- 
sador, Leonard  Unger,  and  a  new  aid  director. 
Charles  A.  Mann,  a  fresh  start  was  made 
about  18  months  ago. 

Everyone  from  the  Ambassador  down  U 
conscious  of  the  stigmas  attaciied  to  the  old 
program,  the  exposures  of  almost  imbeliev- 
able  mistakes.  Nobody  Is  going  to  let  even 
the  smallest  grain  of  dirt  setUe  on  the  new 
program  if  he  can  help  it.  Every  project  U 
kept  out  in  the  light  and  scrubbed  daily. 
As  one  of  the  new  safeguards,  four  Ameri- 
can customs  Inspectors  are  stationed  here  to 
check  every  Item  that  enters  the  country  un- 
der the  American-financed  commodity  pro- 
gram. Erery  refxigoe  from  the  Pathet  Lao 
guerrillas  who  geu  an  American  blanket,  for 
example,  must  sign  a  receipt,  even  If  he  can- 
not write.  In  the  files  of  the  aid  mission 
here  are  stacks  of  thumbprinted  receipts, 
ready  for  the  General  Accounting  OfBoe  to 
inspect  and  pondw. 

A  second  source  of  pride  and  high  moral* 
here  can  be  traced  to  the  nature  oX  the 
chaUenge  in  Laos.  After  the  American  mili- 
tary advisers  departed  In  Octobw  1962  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Geneva  agreement,  the 
aid  mission  and  the  U-S.  Information  Service 
had  the  field  to  themselyes.  Today  about 
80  technicians,  more  than  half  the  aid  mis- 
sion's technical  staff.  Uve  and  work  outside 
the  capital.  Of  these  about  30  are  young 
men  and  women  of  International  Voluntary 
Services,  a  jwrivate  agency  \jnder  contract. 

To  say  that  the  fleldworkers  lead  pre- 
carious lives  Is  to  underxtBte.  Guerrillas, 
bandits,  and  ttiieves  rove  ttoe  countryside. 
On  the  roads  you  may  be  ambushed:  in  the 
air  you  may  be  hit  by  bullets  or  flak. 

The  aid  mlssKHi  maintains  its  own  plane 
and  helicopter  service,  and  its  own  radio- 
telephone system.  Everyone  based  outside 
Vientiane  must  call  headquarters  dally,  ot.  if 
atmospheric  conditions  jwevent.  m\ast  report 
through  another  contact  In  tiie  field.  If  no- 
body hears  from  him,  a  plane  flies  off  to 
check  his  whereabouts.  So  far  the  safety 
record  has  been  good. 


iCAirr  ACCOxn.iHH  mkwts 
So  also  has  the  record  of  aoeompllBta- 
ment.  The  main  effort  outside  the  capital 
has  been  in  rural  development.  As  part 
of  it.  American  skills  and  materials  are  balp- 
Ing  Tr*^^^**"*  to  buUd  roads  and  bridges,  wa- 
terworks and  school*.  One  American  re- 
marks that  the  Pathet  Lao  have  not  inter- 
fered much  with  the  building  of  roads,  prob- 
ably because  they  expect  to  use  them 
day. 
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Pftthet  Lao  tolerance  does  not  i^owe 
stretch  to  the  refugee  relief  work.  Oithe 
multitudes  who  have  fled  CommunlBt^^ 
guerrillas  In  the  past  few  years,  no  f eWer 
?han  170,000  have  received  some  klnd^  of 
he?p  under  this  program.  Many  organ^ 
Sons  from  many  countries  cooperate  vjlth 
the  Laos  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  to  ffced^ 
clothe  and  resettle  them.  The  Amerjcan 
aid   mission   shoulders   the   largest   par«  of 

""of^au"  the' Americans  scattered  around  thla 
country,  perhaps  the  two  who  lead  I  the 
most  isolated  and  exposed  "ves  are  a  tbld- 
dle-aged  farmer  from  North  Fort  Wa^e 
?nd.  and  a  young  graduate  In  .^^un^ilty 
development  at  Berlteley.  Calif.  "Pop  ^ell 
a^d  Tom  ward  work  with  refugees  of  I  the 
renowned  Meo  mountain  tribe  In  the  F^ov- 
In?eTf  Sam  Neua  on  the  North  Vietnam 
border.  __„ 

riGHT    WITH    OLD    MUSKXTS 
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The  Meo  account  for  about  ^alf  theJreX- 
ueees  in  Laos.  They  not  only  flee  the  P4thet 
So  they  fight  thei  with  old  hunting  ^us- 
iJu.  ILn  Neua  is  a  Pathet  Lao  strong- 
hold, so  when  American-donated  rice^  ajad 
blankets  and  seeds  are  airdropped  td  the 
Meo  in  that  province.  Communist  propa- 
ganda  screams  mat  _American   banm^^e 


adjacent  to  the  dam.    This  project  was 
conceived  by  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  university  of  Arkansas  and 
the  design  work  done  by  its  students  wa^ 
the  basis  for  the  preliminary  plans  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  office  of  the 
district  engineer  in  Little  Roc^^^The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  Project-$325.00a- 
is  small  when  compared  to  the  benefit^  to 
be  derived  from  it.    To  place  the  cost  in 
perspective  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  approximately  $1,500.- 
000  will  be  spent  at  Greers  Ferry  to  pro- 
vide the  recreational  facilities  which  as  a 
matter  of  course  are  constructed  at  Fed- 
eral reservoirs. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  preliminary  sketches 
which  have  been  done  for  this  work. 
They  foretell  a  very  gracious  and  attrac- 
tive display.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
contemplate  a  water  garden  which  capi- 
talizes on  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area. 
Greers  Ferry  Reservoir  is  ideally  suited 
for  this  project.  The  surrounding  area 
has  great  natural  beauty  and  the  native 
features— trees,  rocks,  shrubs,  and  flow- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating!  wishes  to  make  brief 
remarks— to  last  5  or  10  minutes,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  or  without  losing  any  of  the 
other  rights  to  which  I  am  entitled  at 
the  present  time.  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  such  time 
as  he  may  require.  .^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


«r^da  screams  that  American  bandit^  are  features— trees,  rocks.  snruos.  aiiu  xiv«- 
pJSti^g  thHie?  "in  fighting  condiifon."  grs-provide  a  perfect  settmg  for  tWs 
?>he  ^thet  Lao  would  dearly  Uke  tojcap-  ^^  development.    All  indications  are 


ture  the  two  American  aid  officials  Ini  the 
SSuntalns  of  northern  Laos.  More  ^han 
once  Mr.  Buell  has  been  r°",««<i^f  L  ^! 
middle  of  the  night  and  warned  that  Com 
munits  were  near.  Each  time  the  Meo 
led  him  to  safety  in  another  village.   , 

As  a  show  window  of  Asian  neutralism. 
Laos  may  be  what  one  European  here  4aUed 
^  mess  a  tolerable  mess."  But  as  a  :show 
window  of  American  aid  at  Its  best,  ^  Laos 
IB  worth  a  respectful  look. 


that  Greers  Ferry  wiU  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  recreational  attractions  in  our 
area  of  the  country.  It  is  centrally  lo- 
cated and  readily  accessible  to  large  pop- 
ulation centers  such  as  MempWs  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City.  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Little  Rock. 

While  recreational  faculties  at  Federal 
reservoirs  are  provided  for  picnickers, 
campers,  fishermen,  boating  enthusiasts, 
swimmers,  and  others  Interested  in  ac- 
tive sports,  Uttle.  if  any,  attention  has 
been  given  to  making  these  impound- 
ments attractive  to  the  large  segment  of 
the  public  who  do  not  care  for  water 
sports.  A  fountain  display  capitalizing 
on  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area  will  at- 
tract many  who  receive  no  benefits  or 
enjoyment  from  traditional  recreational 
developments. 

While  this  Is  an  innovation  in  this 
country,  water  gardens  are  well  known  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.     The  TlvoU 
Gardens  of  Italy  and  the  Peterhof  Gar- 
dens in  Russia  are  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous.  The  countries  of  Europe  have  tra- 
ditionally devoted  great  attention  to  such 
attractions  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public   but,   unfortunately,   we   in   this 
country  have  aU  too  often  failed  to  rec- 
ognize   and   develop   the   cultural   and 
esthetic  potential  of  our  own  natural 
resources. 
This  is  a  new  concept  in  connection 


MODIFICATION  OP  GREERS  F^Y 
DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  ARI^ 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  a«ain  to 

°^lL-  SPARKMAN.    I  yield.  If  I  mky  do 
so  by' unanimous  consent,  with  the  usual 

'^^C^PrSiDING  OFFICER.    Wiithout 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  „4„„„„ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  introduce  a  bill,  on  beh»  f  of 
myself  and  my  senior  coUeague  [Mr. 
McClellan]. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  although  J  shall 
not  object,  let  me  ask  whether  m  Sen- 
ator intends  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  remarks  by  him. 

I  understand  that  we  are  to  b^/ept 
here  until  11  o'clock  tonight;  and|  I  be- 
Ueve  the  rule  is  that  each  Senator  is  to     ""----5         ^w  concept  in  connection    drug  addiction?    What  are  we  w  uu.^ 

^t^^zfXT^x^'-^f^-  £^Hs^^;^sr..°^^rpft.^t  s^oTavr^Sair^^^S 

only  a  short  paragraph.  j  PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The    bodies? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    In  explanation , of  the     ^.The^^  ^^.^e^e^and  appropriately  re- 

ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2727)  authorizing  modifi- 
cation of  the  Greers  Ferry  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  White  River  Basin,  Ark., 
in  the  interest  of  recreational  develop- 
ment and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Pulbright  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClellan)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  tiUe.  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Work*. 


THE  "JUNKIE"  PRIEST 
Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  critical  problems  facing  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  to  an  increasing  extent 
cities  aU  across  the  country,  is  the  m- 
creased  extent  of  narcotics  addiction. 
The  statistical  facts  and  figures  on  the 
addiction  problem  have  been  developed, 
discussed,  and  evaluated  by  the  Narcotics 
Bureau  and  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotics.  The  human  tragedies 
of  narcotics  addiction  have  to  some  ex- 
tent been  ignored  in  the  heated  debate 
over  the  best  methods  to  curb  the  illicit 
trade  in  habit-forming  drugs. 

Mr  President,  a  book  coming  out  next 
week  seeks  to  put  in  human  and  in  spirit- 
ual perspective  the  horrors  of  narcotics 
addiction  and  the  unspeakably  pathetic 
lives  of  those  ensnared   by  the  habit. 
"The  Junkie  Priest."  the  story  of  Father 
Daniel  Egan.  SA.,  by  John  D.  Harris,  is 
a  disturbing  story.     John  Hams  is  a 
veteran  New  York  newspaperman  who 
has  written  about  Father  Egan  and  the 
problems  of  narcotics  addiction  in  Uie 
New  York  Journal-American.     In  this 
book  he  explores  in  depth  the  dedication 
and  selflessness  of  this  priest  of  the  So- 
ciety   of    the    Atonement    whose    work 
among  the  women  addicts  of  New  York's 
Greenwich  VUlage  has  planted  a  seed  of 
hope  for  the  physical  and  spiritual  re- 
generation of  the  imf  ortunate  victims  ol 
narcotics  addiction. 

Mr  President,  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  any  of  our  minds  in  condemning 
and  punishing,  as  hardened  criminals, 
the  individuals  who  grow  rich  by  enslav- 
ing fellow  human  beings  with  the  terrible 
drug  habit.  But  what  are  we  to  ^eel  «>- 
ward  the  victims,  many  of  whom  are  first 
introduced  to  drugs  as  a  teenage  lark 
before  they  have  the  wisdom  or  ma- 
turity to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  ol 
drug  addiction?    What  are  we  to  do  to 


bUl? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.    Yes.  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Very  well;  the(n  I  do 

'^^M?  FQLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  iri- 
trtxiuce  for  myself  and  my  senior  col- 
league from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
a  bill  to  modify  the  Greers  Ferity  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  in  Arkansas  to 
permit  the  construcUon  of-  a  water  gar- 
den as  part  of  the  recreational  ficilities 


Mr  President,  this  book  offers  no  final 
answers  to  the  questions  that  are  plagu- 
ing those  who  work  with  narcotics  addic- 
tion. It  offers  no  optimistic  panacea  for 
those  who  wish  to  end  narcoUcs  addic- 
tion and  the  increasing  crime  rate  whicn 
it  encourages.  But  there  is  endless  pa- 
tience, dedicated  effort.  "^d^^/°!^: 
structive  suggestion,  already  borne  °ut 
as  vaUd  through  Father  Egans  modest 
beginnings,  that  addicts  can  travel  tne 


196  J^ 

long  and  lonely  road  back  to  physical 
and  mental  wholesomeness,  if  they  have 
the  understanding  and  support  of  society. 
I  commend  this  book  to  all  who  share 
my  concern  over  the  addiction  problem, 
and  I  commend  it  even  more  to  those 
who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  narcotics  problem  in  our  country. 
The  dedicated  efforts  of  Father  Egan  and 
the  halfway  house  or  haven  that  he  has 
established  may  be  the  start  to  a  new. 
rational,  and  humane  approach  to  the 
dreadful  slavery  imposed  by  these  drugs 
upon  so  many  unfortunate  members  of 
our  communities. 
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A  TAX  IS  A  TAX  IS  A  TAX 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  adjusted  its  schedule  to  con- 
sider H.R.  6196 — the  wheat-cotton  bill — 
it  was  contended  by  the  proponents  that 
this  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  the 
legislation  enacted  before  the  wheat 
planting  season.  The  dates  of  the  sug- 
gested planting  season  changed  during 
the  debate  but  the  final  date  I  heard  m 
this  body  was  March  15.  Here  it  is  April 
10  and  the  legislation  has  just  cleared 
the  other  body  and  has  yet  to  be  signed 
into  law.  I  sincerely  hope  our  farmers 
have  not  been  waiting  all  this  time  for 
Congress  to  act,  or  we  may  suffer  a  wheat 
shortage  ourselves  this  year. 

In  part  because  of  the  unusual  speed 
with  which  the  farm  bill  was  pushed 
through  the  Senate,  and  now  the  House, 
many  of  those  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  legislation  were  imable  to  make 
known  their  views.  In  recent  weeks  I 
have  been  contacted  by  numerous  farm- 
ers, millers,  and  consumers  of  wheat 
products  who  opposed  the  wheat  title. 
They  have  shed  much  light  on  this  issue 
and  their  views  deserve  to  be  part  of  the 
record. 

In  the  debate,  my  contention  that  the 
wheat  certificate  plan  would  result  in  a 
"bread  tax"  was  strongly  disputed  by 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  I  never  could  accept  the 
contention  that  the  cost  of  the  70-cent 
wheat  certificate  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  millers  without  having  any  effect  on 
the  price  of  bread. 

My  conviction  has  now  been  borne  out 
by  correspondence  from  fiour  companies 
and  bakeries  making  it  clear  that  the 
cost  of  the  wheat  certificate  definitely 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Moreover,  since  the  20  percent  of  our 
people  in  the  poverty  classification  are 
the  biggest  users  of  wheat  products,  it  is 
this  group  which  would  suffer  the  great- 
est impact  from  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  flour.  In  this  sense  the  wheat  pro- 
gram certainly  can  be  described  as  an 
anti  antipoverty  measure.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  small  farmers  who  need  help 
will  derive  very  little  from  this  program, 
most  of  which  will  benefit  only  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  farmers  In  the 
Midwest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  correspondence  from  the 
Peavey  Flour  Co.,  Dimemoy  Bakery. 
Continental  Baking  Co..  Charles 
Preihofer  Baking  Co.,  and  Stein's  Bakery. 
Inc..  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  All  these  companies, 
who  have  authorized  the  publication  of 
their  telegrams,  point  out  that  this  is  a 
form  of  bread  tax.  Call  it  a  bread  tax. 
a  fiour  tax,  or  a  processing  tax,  a  tax 
of  this  kind  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  for 
the  purchase  of  one  of  the  essentials 
of  life — food  for  his  family.  I  opposed 
the  wheat  program  when  it  was  before  us. 
and  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  American  people  cannot  afford  this 
kind  of  relief. 

EIXHIBIT    1 

Peavey  PLOxm  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  a  distinct  public  service  to  point  out, 
as  you  have  been  doing,  the  true  significance 
of  the  proposed  wheat  legislation.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  own 
practically  all  the  wheat  In  the  country  at 
the  end  of  this  crop  year.  A  large  portion 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wheat 
stocks  wUl  be  exported  to  implement  our 
foreign  policy  and  will  have  to  be  sold  by 
the  Government  at  a  loss  or  given  away.  It 
Is  unfair  to  transfer  the  lion's  share  of  this 
whole  cost  to  the  American  consumer  of 
flour  as  the  proposed  wheat  bill  will  do.  Any 
such  cost  should  continue  to  be  subject  to 
congressional  appropriation  out  of  general 
revenues.  The  Government  has  enough 
power  already  to  prevent  any  disaster  to 
wheatgrowers  without  this  additional  legis- 
lation. The  proposed  wheat  bill  Is  mislead- 
ing because  the  cost  will  be  transferred  to 
the  domestic  consiuner  rather  than  be  paid 
out  of  general  revenue. 

E.  J.  Glattlt. 
Vice  President. 
-  I 

DUVEHNOT  BaKEBT, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  bill  HH.  6196. 
This  bin  would  place  a  direct  tax  on  flour 
and  bread  prices  would  definitely  have  to  be 
Increased. 

Sincerely, 

BrrssKLL  E.  Dxtvebnot. 

Continental  Baking  Co., 

Rye.  N.Y. 
Senator  BIenneth  B.  Keatino. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  wheat  bill,  HJl. 
6196,  because  of  the  certificate  plan  which  Is 
a  major  feature  of  the  bill.  The  certificate 
plan  is  a  processing  tax  on  bread  and  other 
wheat  products.  The  processor  of  wheat  for 
human  consumption  mvist  pay  70  cents  do- 
mestic tax.  This  tax  must  eventually  be 
borne  by  the  consvmier  of  floiir  which  means 
the  baker  and  the  major  xisers  of  bread  and 
other  wheat  products  who  are  large  fam- 
ilies In  middle-  or  lower-income  groups.  The 
Indirect  tax  burden  resulting  from  the  cer- 
tificate plan  could  amount  to  from  $350 
to  $400  million  annually.  Proponents  of 
this  legislation  argue  that  the  bill  will  not 
cause  higher  wheat  or  flour  prices  but  failed 
to  point  out  that  the  bill  does  not  guarantee 
celling  prices.  It  only  provides  for  a  mlnl- 
mvun  support  price  to  the  producer.  Even 
our  national  farm  organizations  are  not  In 
complete  agreement  on  this  bill.  The  Amer- 
ican Farm  J'ederatlon,  largest  of  all  groups, 
opposes  it.  Basically  this  bUl  proposes  to 
reduce  wheat  s\irpluses  and  Increase  farm 
Income  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  does 
thlB  through  a  hidden  processing  tax  which 


\iltlmately  m\ist  be  underwritten  by  the  con- 
sumer. We  believe  that  this  blU  which  for 
the  first  time  would  provide  a  tax  on  bread 
Is  a  dangerous  measure.  It  Is  dangerous  In 
Itself  and  It  Is  dangerous  because  of  the 
precedent  It  sets. 

Rot  M.  Anderson, 

Vice  President. 

C?HARLES    FREIHOrEB   BAKING    CO., 

Albany,  N.Y.  ■ 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

H.R.  6196  would  place  a  direct  tax  of  70 
cents  per  bushel  on  all  wheat  flour  products 
consumed  In  the  United  States.  A  wheat 
support  price  of  $2  would  be  reflected  In  the 
price  of  flour  and  would  Increase  the  price  of 
bread  and  wheat  products  to  consumer.  We 
hope  you  wUl  oppose  the  blU  In  the  Senate. 

Stein's  Bakebt, 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

A  number  of  flour  ssdesmen  from  mlllfl  in 
Buffalo  have  Informed  me  that  flour  which 
I  have  purchased,  and  is  presently  In  their 
warehouse,  that  unless  removed,  will  cost 
me  approximately  $1  69  per  100-lb.  bag  Fed- 
eral tax  or  wheat  certificate  whichever  the 
case  may  be.  If  this  bill  Is  passed  by  the 
House  and  made  Into  a  law,  It  would  Increase 
the  price  of  bread  approximately  20  percent. 
This  will  not  keep  our  economy  stable  with 
everything  else  going  up.  I,  as  an  officer  of 
Stein's  Bakery,  Inc.,  suggest  that  this  bill 
not  be  passed  as  a  measure  to  hold  stability 
In  our  economy.  If  the  flour  salesmen  are 
correct  In  their  approximate  assumption  as 
to  the  cost  of  bakers  wheat  certificate  or 
Federal  tax,  it  may  very  well  put  a  lot  of 
bakeries  in  serious  financial  trouble. 

Scott  M.  Stkik. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Emplosrment  OpiJOrtunity.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  happened  to  be 
absent  from  the  Chamber  yesterday 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  delivered 
a  very  fine  address.  I  see  him  now  In 
the  Chamber,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  putting  the  issue  that  we  have 
before  us  so  clearly,  and  for  the  really 
moving  address  which  he  made  in  tribute 
to  our  deceased  and  much  loved  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  features  of  the  bill  which 
I  should  like  to  discuss,  and  which  I  hope 
I  may  discuss  before  the  debate  comes 
to  an  end.  I  wish  to  spend  a  good  part 
of  my  time  today,  certainly  the  starting 
part  of  It.  on  a  discussion  of  sections 
601  and  602  of  titie  VI.    My  desire  to 
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comment  on  those  sections  comes  ajbout 
SSely  as  a  result  of  a  colloquy  m  which 
i^SagS  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Tues- 
day A^ril  7.  which  may  be  f ound  ij  the 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  at  page  709| 
TTTLK   VI  I 

eCi 
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Mr  President,  in  the  light  of  the  Con- 
greSional  record  thus  far  concetnmg 
UUe^  a^d  the  Executive  order  onjox^- 
me  I  wish  to  take  time  now  to  spejk  on 
SS  rmsT  Vital  subject  in  the  Add  of 
housing,  as  weU  as  in  the  field  ofi  civil 

^^^^  most  important  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  tiUe  VI  reflect  a  compre- 
hensive anaylsis  of  the  words  us^m 
the  tlUe  as  they  relate  to  housing^  and 
of  the  legal  context  of  these  woi^s  as 
to  how  they  relate  to  one  another. 

Indeed  I  join  the  many  voiced  that 
have  been  raised  in  this  body  a^ain^ 
title  VI.     Let  no  one  have  ^ny, doubt 
about  that.    I  sincerely  trust  thajt  it  is 
defeated.  1 

Such  a  position,  however,  does  n0t  pre- 
clude a  careful  legal  analysis  of |  what 
the  Senate  is  considering— of  whf  t  the 
meaning  of  the  title  will  be  in  event  it 
is  enacted  into  law. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  titW  VI  is 
enacted  into  law  in  its  P/esent  f^rm  as 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  Hduse  of 
Representatives,  the  Executive  oijer  on 
housing  will  be  nuUifled  as  to  ^1  con- 
tracts  of  insurance  or  guarantee.:  which 
most  definitely  includes  loans  insiired  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Admimstratibn  and 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterails   Ad- 
ministration. 
I  think  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
This  is  an  important  hour  in  tlie  field 
of  housing.    In  many  respects  housing 
is  at  the  crossroads.     I  regret  that  this 
field  which  is  so  dear  to  my  he^rt  and 
in  which  I  have  been  so  activt  down 
through  the  years  is  now  embroiled  in 
this  bitter  struggle  where  emotibnahsm 
can  sometimes  overcome  comm^nsense 
reasoning  and  if  carried  too  far  pan  en- 
danger   the    economic    welfare    of    tne 

Nation.  ,     .  , 

The  course  of  much  housing  legisla- 
tion may  well  be  affected  by  what  we  do 
now  wifh  title  VI.    We  have    tanging 
over  our  heads  an  Executive  ord^r  never 
approved  by  Congress-in  fact,  disap- 
proved by  Congress  before  it  was  issued— 
which  compels  racial  ifitegratic  n  in  a 
Federal  programs.    I  have  feltj  that  it 
was  unsound,  issued  against  thp  will  of 
Congress,    and   was   invalid   asi  an   at- 
tempted legislative  act  by  the  Ptesident 
But  now  we  are  face  to  face  fvith  the 
problem  of  how  this  order  fits  iniwith  the 
wiU    of    Congress    and    what   Congress 
wants  to  do  about  it.    The  floot  amend- 
men?to  section  602  of  the  bill  excluding 
contracts  of   insurance   and  guarantee 
Sethis  problem  right  out  injthe  open 
and  we  must  answer  it.  ^ 

I  wish  to  approach  this  question  first 
in  a  legal  sense,  and  I  have  giy^^  caxef^ 
consideration  to  the  views  tl^at  I  am 
expressing.  ^1  ,         , , 

There  are  several  fundament^  consid- 
erations that  are  inescapable.  Cwi  any- 
one doubt  that  the  entire  field  ef  Federal 
housing  is  the  creature  of  Congress? 
Certainly  no  one  doubts  that^  Congress 


created  the  various  housing  programs, 
and  indeed  this  august  Chamber  has 
been  in  many  late  and  prolonged  sessions 
ove?tSe  establishment  or  the  expansions 
of  these  programs.  Congress  can  cur- 
tail or  a£lish  any  or  all  of  these  pro- 
grams any  time  that  it  so  chooses  and^ 
by  the  same  token,  it  can  estabUsh  ttie 
policy  and  lay  down  the  standards  for 
°he  running  of  these  programs  in  as 
much  detail  as  it  chooses. 

That  is  exactly  what  Congress  would 
be  doing  If  the  House  floor  amendment 
?^mains  as  a  part  of  title  VI  and  becomes 
law  If  it  is  deleted,  then  a  major  part 
of  the  conventional  housing  market  In- 
Suding  loans  through  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  would  be  endan- 
gered by  the  possibility  of  coverage  by 
section  601  in  a  forced  integration  policy^ 
¥Serefore.  we  must  take  the  amendment 
at  ite  legal  face  value  and  analyze  what 

'^  Unt^Uhis  amendment  appeared  on  tiie 
scene,  title  VI  constituted  a  ^^tifl^f^on 
at  least  in  principle,  of  the  £.xecuuye 
order  on  housing,  subject,  of  course   to 
?he  normal  qualification  that  the  policies 
and  procedures  laid  down  in  the  title  are 
??e  law  and  must  be  followed,  all  exist- 
ine  Executive  orders  and  agency  re^la- 
t?onf  to  the  contrary  notwithstanmng^ 
inasmuch  as  the  housing  o^^er  set  forth 
policies  similar  to.  but  not  as  broad  as 
those  pronounced  in  section  601.  title  VI 
without  the  amendment  would  supersede 
the  Executive  order  as  to  P^o^^edures  and 
qualifications  but  would  not  nulMy  it  in 
Mibstance      A   simUar    order,    together 
wi?h    Peculations    for    the    effectuation 
Thereof  could  be  issued  by  the  President 
iS  thi  case  under  title  VI  if  it  were  en- 
acted into  law  without  the  House  amend- 
ment excluding  contracts  of  insurance  or 
guarantee.    When  this  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
however       the      entire      legal      picture 
cSTnged'.    instead  of  being  a  ratificat  on 
in  principle  of  the  Executive  order  title 
VI  changed  at  that  point  into  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  Executive  order,  which  is  on 
extremely  thin  legal  ground  anyway,  be- 
cause FHA  and  VA  are  excluded  by  the 
proposed  law  whereas  they  were  inc  uded 
in  the  Executive  order.    This  constitutes 
a  variance,  and  an  important  one    be- 
tween the  order  now  in  existence  and  the 
proposed  law,  and  the  variance  is  on  the 

^t^ b^siflaw,  which  I  will  develop  lat- 
er with  strong  authorities  that  in  event 
of  a  variance  between  a  law  and  a  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  law  shall 
and  must  take  precedence. 

The  President  heretofore  acted  on  his 
own  through  the  Executive  order.    Con- 
gress now  is  moving  into  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  is  considering  it.     ^  Congress 
passes  title  VI  as  it  Is  now  before  the 
senate  as  the  pending  business    it  wm 
have  seized  itself  of  the  subject  and  wm 
have  acted  in  a  manner  different  from 
the  course  taken  by  the  President,  and 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  Congress  must 
be  followed.    That  woi£d  mean  in  p^ain 
and  simple  terms  that  PHA  and  VA  must 
go  back  to  where  they  were  on  November 
20    1962    in  administering  the  housing 
laws  immediately  prior  to  the  Issuance  by 
the  President  oX  what  I  have  always  con- 


sidered the  invalid  Executive  order  on 

housing.  ,.^„io 

Let  us  trace  for  a  moment  the  leglsla- 
Uve  history  of  title  VI.  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  this  subject.     The  President 
sent  the  civil  rights  bill  to  Congress  on 
June  19.  1963.    Title  VI  at  that  time  was 
a  short,  but  extremely  broad  one  para- 
graph title  calling  for  nondiscrimination 
or  racial  integration  as  I  view  it,  in  all 
programs  or  activities  of  the  Government 
providing  direct  or  indirect  financial  as- 
sistance by  way  of  grant,  contract,  loan 
insurance,  guarantee,  or  otherwise.    It 
gave  the  President  unlimited  power  to  set 
the  standards  for  assistance  and  the  con- 
ditions thereof,  together  with  a  mandate 
to  see  that  these  conditions  became  a  part 
of    all    financial    assistance    contracts 
FHA  and  VA  were  in  the  title  at  that 
point  in  two  places;  namely,  by  insurance 
and  guarantee  and  by  contract,  since 
FHA  for  example,  by  contract  agrees  to 
insure  a  loan  for  housing  construction. 

On  August  23. 1963.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  submitted  a 
substitute  bUl  for  title  VI  which  had  four 
sections.    A  similar  substitute  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.   Section  601  oi 
the  substitute  was  the  present  section  601 
of  the  pending  bUl  with  only  the  words 
•'it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States   de- 
leted  in  the  present  bill.    Section  602  au- 
thorized both  lawsuits  for  enforcement 
and  enforcement  by  the  withholding  oi 
funds     The  lawsuit  authorization  was 
deleted  by  the  House  committee.     The 
section  at  the  time  of  the  substitute  sub- 
mission  by   the   Attorney   General  ex- 
tended to  "any  program  or  activity,  by 
way  of  grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance, 
guarantee   or   otherwise."     This   broad 
language  was  somewhat  similar  to  tne 
language  in  the  Executive  order  on  hous- 
ing, which  was  of  course  restricted  purely 
to  housing  programs. 

The  House  subcommittee  draft  oi  tne 
pending  bill,  H.R.  7152.  maintained  the 
words  "program  or  activity,  by  way  of 
grant,  contract,  loan,  insurance,  guaran- 
tee, or  otherwise."    When  the  £uU  Judi- 
ciary Committee  reported  the  bill  to  tne 
House  however,  the  language  was    pro- 
gram or  acUvity.  by  way  of  grant,  con- 
tract, or  loan."  which  meant  that  tne 
words  "insurance,  guarantee,  or  other- 
wise" had  been  deleted.    This  niight  have 
been  mtended  to  relieve  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  banks  from  the  title,  but 
it  did  not  relieve  FHA  and  VA  insurance 
and  guarantee  programs  because  tney 
are  by  contract  and  the  word  "contract 
was  left  intact  in  the  tiUe. 

On    the    fioor    of    the    House    three 
amendments  were  added  to  tiUe  VI.   One 
required     regulations     to     be     clearea 
through    the    President.      Another   re- 
quired action  withholding  funds  to  oe 
reported  to  the  appropriate  committer 
for  30  days  before  going  into  effect,    ids 
third   amendment,   and  the   Important 
one  to  us  at  this  time,  was  agreed  to  on 
February  7.   1964.  at  page  2500  of  tne 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  and  was  offeree 
by  Chairman  Celleb.  of  the  committee. 
It  inserted  after  the  word  "contract,   tne 
words  "other  than  a  contract  of  insur- 
ance or  guaranty." 


The  debate  on  the  amendment  was 
rather  short,  as  found  between  pages 
2500  and  2501  of  the  Record  of  February 
7.  It  shows  on  the  one  hand  a  clear  in- 
tent to  exclude  FHA  and  VA  Insurance 
and  guarantee  programs  from  the  bill, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  shows  a  con- 
fused attempt  by  some  of  the  participants 
in  the  debate  to  keep  the  exclusion  of 
FHA  and  VA  from  damaging  or  affecting 
the  Executive  order  on  housing,  which 
is,  as  I  shall  show  later,  impossible. 
Chairman  Celler  at  page  2500  stated: 

In  other  words,  we  nail  down  the  pro- 
hibition. We  allay  all  fears  that,  for  ex- 
ample, actions  under  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Ckjrporatlon.  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Insurance 
programs,  or  any  other  Federal  insurance 
and  guarantee  programs  are  Included  In  the 
bill.  They  are  excluded  because  they  involve 
guarantees  and  Insurance. 

That  is  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Representative  who  offered  the 
amendment. 

He  was  quoted  as  saying  at  the  time 
the  amendment  was  offered  that  it  was 
offered  because  there  had  been  so  many 
protests.  The  amendment  was  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  aliasing  the  fears 
which  had  been  expressed  in  letters  of 
protest.  It  was  intended  to  do  the  com- 
plete job  described  by  Representative 
Celler  in  connection  with  offering  the 
amendment. 

The  statement  of  Chairman  Celler 
shows  clearly,  as  does  the  whole  debate, 
that  FHA  and  VA  are  excluded  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  then  asked 
Chairman  Celler  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

Would  the  gentleman  please  make  it  clear 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  amendment  he 
offers,  if  adopted,  will  in  any  way  affect  the 
authority  now  being  undertaken  under 
President  Kennedy's  housing  order  affecting 
the  operations  of  the  FHA? 

Mr.  Celler.  No,  sir.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

The  response  given  by  Chairman 
Celler  above,  that  the  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  housing  order.  Is 
exactly  where  I  disagree  with  him — and 
where  I  believe  every  careful  reader  of 
the  amendment  and  the  proceedings,  and 
anyone  who  understand  the  law,  must 
disagree  with  him — and  I  expect  to  prove 
it  both  in  fact  by  the  clear  meaning  of 
words  and  In  law  as  to  the  significance  of 
the  proposed  action. 

To  continue  further  with  the  House  de- 
bate. Representative  Corman  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  spoke  for  the  amendment, 
made  the  following  statement: 

In  the  field  of  hovising.  the  President,  by 
Executive  order,  has  already  acted  to  require 
that  racial  discrimination  be  eliminated. 
That  action  rests  on  authority  other  than 
title  VI,  and  that  action  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  title  VI  as  amended  by 
this  amendment. 

To  this  statement  I  would  respond  di- 
rectly here  and  now  were  it  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  because  I  believe  that 
an  act  of  Congress  takes  precedence  over 
and  order  of  the  President;  and,  further- 
more, the  President  was  not  given  legis- 
lative authority  to  Issue  the  order  and  in 


my  belief  possessed  no  power  expressed  or 
implied  to  issue  it.  Moreover,  the  order 
was  more  of  an  attempted  law  than  it 
was  an  act  by  the  President. 

Representative  Randall  of  Missouri 
then  asked  Chairman  Celler  a  question 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  O'Hara  about  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  Exec- 
utive order,  to  which  Chairman  Celler 
resp>onded : 

Yes.  TlUe  VI  has  no  effect  over  Presi- 
dential orders. 

Mr.  Randall  then  stated: 
Without  going  into  great  detail  I  could  not 
go  home  and  face  my  people  after  the  passage 
of  this  bill  If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  title  VI  would  affect  veterans'  hous- 
ing or  FHA  housing.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  effort  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  and  leave  no  room  for 
the  slightest  doubt  that  any  person  owning 
real  estate,  whether  it  be  a  private  home  or 
other  real  estate,  that  may  now  have  a  mort- 
gage or  which  may  in  the  future  become  en- 
cumbered by  an  FHA  or  VA  Hen  are  not 
Included  nor  wUl  they  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  or  in  any  way  come  under  title  VI 
of  H.B.  7152.  In  other  words  title  VI  Just 
will  not  apply  to  private  property  that  has  a 
mortgage,  even  though  it  may  be  insured  by 
FHA  or  VA. 

At  that  point  the  question  was  called 
for  and  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  belief  expressed  by  Mr.  Randall  that 
private  property,  even  if  covered  by  a 
mortgage  insvu-ed  by  FHA  wUl  not  be 
affected  by  title  VI  may  prove  quite  true 
in  event  of  passage  of  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed, because  the  Executive  order  on  hous- 
ing which  could  apply  the  policy  of  the 
title  to  private  property  will  be  nullified 
by  the  amendment. 

With  this  background  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  attaching  to  the  title  in 
the  legislative  history,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility in  the  Senate  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  words  mean  what  they  appear  to 
mean,  namely  that  FHA  and  VA  insured 
said  guaranteed  loans  are  excluded  from 
the  bill,  and  that  Congress,  if  the  bill 
passes,  will  be  legislating  on  what  is  and 
what  is  not  to  be  mcluded  in  integration 
in  the  field  of  housing. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  at  this 
point  to  two  articles  which  are  most 
pertinent  to  our  deliberations   at  this 
time.    One  is  an  article  which  I  men- 
tioned   last    Tuesday    by    Chief    Judge 
Charles  Sterimg  Hutcheson,  retired,  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia.    The  article  Is  en- 
titled   "The    Constitutionality    of    the 
President's  Order  Barring  Discrimina- 
tion in  FederaUy  Assisted  Housing,"  and 
it  is  included  in  a  book  published  in  1963 
by  Alfred  Avins,  general  editor,  entitled 
"Open  Occupancy  Versus  Forced  Hous- 
ing Under  the  14th  Amendment"— Book- 
maUer  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.   Chief  Judge 
Hutcheson    stated    that    the    order    Is 
clearly  imconstitutional;  that  the  Presi- 
dent unaided  by  Congress  had  no  au- 
thority to  issue  it;  that  it  was  a  Federal 
intrusion  into  States'  powers;   that  it 
violated  the  due-process  clause;  and  that 
it  was  an  invasion  by  the  Executive  into 
the  legislative  power  of  Congress.    This 
article  is  a  wholesome  indictment  of  the 
Executive  order  by   a   most  able  and 
reputable  legal  scholar. 


The  other  article,  or  articles,  appeared 
in  the  New  Republic  magazine  of  Febru- 
ary 29.  1964,  page  14,  and  in  the  same 
magazine  on  March  14,  1964.  at  page  28. 
by  Alexander  N.  Bickel.  professor  of  law 
at  Yale  University.  Mr.  Bickel  wrote 
specificaUy  on  the  effect  of  the  House 
fioor  amendment  to  title  VI.  He  stated 
the  exact  view  that  I  take,  namely,  that 
up  imtil  the  time  of  the  House  amend- 
ment the  title  was  mainly  a  statement 
at  law  of  the  existing  racial  policy  in 
Federal  housing,  but  the  amendment 
completely  changes  the  situation  and 
nullifies  the  Executive  order.  He  states 
that  if  the  bill  is  enacted  as  amended 
any  wider  application  of  the  policy  stated 
in  title  VI.  including  any  future  appli- 
cation of  it  to  FHA-  and  VA-insured 
and  guaranteed  loans,  will  have  to  be 
achieved  by  act  of  Congress  and  cannot 
be  had  by  independent  Presidential  ac- 
tion. This  is  a  sound  legal  view  as 
stated  by  a  teacher  of  the  law.  who,  I 
understand,  is  generally  speaking  in 
favor  of  civil  rights. 

I  would  like  to  extract  for  the  Recohd 
some  appropriate  quotes  from  the  article 
by  Chief  Judge  Hutcheson  against  the 
validity  of  the  Executive  order,  cited 
above  in  the  book  by  Mr.  Avins,  starting 
at  page  100: 

The  Constitution  Is  uUerly  barren  of  any 
language  which  even  remotely  vests  in  the 
President  the  authority  to  Issue  legislative 
declarations  such  as  the  order  here  Involved. 
While  there  Is  an  utter  lack  of  legislative 
authority  for  this  action  of  the  Executive, 
there  is  controlling  Judicial  prohibition 
against  it  (citing  Ycrungstown  Sheet  <fe  Tube 
Co  V  Sawyer,  103  F.  Supp.  569  (DCDC.  1952. 
aff'd  343  UJS.  679)).  The  founders  of  thU 
Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power  to 
the  Congress  alone  In  both  good  and  bad 
times  The  ptirpose  of  the  Constitution 
was  not  only  to  grant  power,  but  to  keep  It 
from  getting  out  of  hand.  .   ^     ^  ^ 

Here  we  have  a  proclamation.  Intended 
to  have  the  force  of  legislation,  designed  to 
effect  a  sociological  change  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  The  order  Is  In  every 
sense  of  the  word  new  legislation. 

It  Is  clear  that  no  activity  can  be  deemed 
more  removed  from  interstate  commerce 
than  residential  housing.  •  •  •  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  nothing  can 
be  considered  more  local  than  one's  home. 

An  antidiscrimination  order  of  the  kind 
here  Involved  Is  an  attempt  to  require  com- 
pulsory integration  in  housing,  and  Is  there- 
fore a  constltutlonaUy  Invalid  regvOatlon  of 
both  landlord  or  builder  and  tenant  or  buyer. 
It  Is  common  knowledge  that  pressure  for 
the  Executive  order  has  come  from  individ- 
uals and  organizations  interested,  not  m 
good  minority  housing,  but  In  Integrated 
housing.  A  coiort  may  look  behind  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  a  legislative  enactment 
to  determine  Its  actual  purposes,  and  the 
constitutional  due  process  requirement  "nul- 
Ufies  sophisticated  as  well  as  simple-minded 
modes  of  Infringement."  Constitutional  re- 
quirements do  not  lend  themselves  so  easUy 
to  evasion. 

The  consequent  pitting  of  ethnic  groups 
against  each  other  could  result  in  disastrous 
internal  dissension.  Societies,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  erected  legal  prohibitions 
against  racial  integration  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  reduce  friction,  but  America 
today  witnesses  the  first  time  in  recorded 
history  where  individuals  are  compelled  by 
the  State  to  mix  together. 

The  President's  order  Is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional on  several  grounds  and  appropriate 
steps  should  be  taken  prompUy  to  nullify  it. 
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Judge  Hutcheson  not  only  PrfsJ^ts 
soi^d  fogic  and  legal  reasoning J)uJ^il 
cites  a  wealth  of  legal  authorities  in  his 

^""^Wng  now  to  the  arUcle  by  Prctes^ 
sor  Bickel.  I  might  comment  that  Jt  is 
most  appropriate  that  he  should  Jrite 
S^Jnlfy  on  the  specific  subject  involved 

^^^e°fhmg  U.  however,  quite  clear  by  way 
otT^l't^tio'n  on  the  Pr^idenvs  PO-.  of 

iJirreVSe^nT"^--^^^^ 

:?SvJ^ndtctr  pouctes  or  his  o^  o.ly  so 
riu-tloTfe^arerartr^ff  ^^  - 

SSsm^lng  and  refusing  to  adopt  Its  oppo- 
s?^  It  was  therefore  very  dangerous  husl- 
oo  Z^  Dolnted  out  In  these  page^  last 
su^?r,The^\h':^Kennedy  admlnlstjatlon 
SS^ntroduced  what  has  now  becom<^  title 
^  to  put  this  matter  before  Congre^    t  ^1^ 

^r  in  glvmg  the  P^««l^^^,/°?^^  °' ^o  f^S^ 
probably  does  not  need  J^°^}\^^l^^^y 
i«iiFht  take  away  some  of  what  he  axeauy 
Sd  iSu  is  Whit  the  House  has  now  done, 
and  done  explicitly.  ^_„„*  ,„  thp 

This  little  eight-worded  ^^^"f^'^^^^^l 
House  cuts  all  this  out.  leaves  the  Ex^utlve 
order  effective  only— 
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Professor  Bickel  made  a  devastating 
ai^wer  It  was  published  in  the  March 
IT  19k  issue  of  the  New  Republic^  In 
that  art  cle  Mr.  Bickel  went  through  the 
'ho'iL:  debate  on  the  amendment  exdud- 
ing  contracts  of  insurance  and  guarantee, 
and  stated: 

If  these  statements  express  "^yJ^^^B^^ 

a  wistful  deelre  on  the  P"J  .°'Jff^d 
CELLEn  and  COKMAN  to  have  their  cake  ana 
?at  if  Mr  CoaMAN  thought  he  could  have 
iT'h^'th  "tays  because  the  Executwe^rder 
"rests  on  authority  other  than  tlUe  vi 
this  bill. 


word 
Pro- 


I  want  Senators  to  note  that  little 
of  limitation-"only."  Thislsfro^ 
fessor  Bickel— 
a.  It  relates  to  housing  *>)fil,^^«^  [^ 
TNrieral  Krants  or  loanB.  and  makes  ^r^ 
S^fanf  future  wider  application  bf  the 
^L  Jf  equal  housing  opportunity  will 
Sv7to  bl^^leved  by  act  otC^gr^ 
JXr  than  by  independent  Preeltlentlal 
action.    This  IB  no  little  thing 


I  think  that  is  a  pretty  Pp^erfulj  state- 
ment from  a  professor  of  law  at  Yale 
University  who  believes  in  civil  righte 
legSlation.    But  he  is  telling  us  exactly 
what  I  have  been  arguing  in  the  icourse 
of  the  debate  on  the  biU.  namely   that 
the  provision  exempting  FHA  ^d  VA 
oans  from  section  602  ^eaiis  j u^  wha^ 
it  says.    One  reason  why  I  havq  taken 
tiie  time  to  prepare  a  legal  bnef  on  this 
SbjeS  and  to  present  this  discussion 
todky  is  to  attempt  to  cl^r  up  jwhat  I 
think  is  at  times  a  confused  recdrd^    As 
was  the  case  in  the  House,  fatiements 
have  been  made  in  the  Senate  ^t  times 
which  I  did  not  feel  were  clear.  I 

The  effect  of  the  House  amendment 
was   clearly  to  exclude  all  ensured   or 
guaranteed  contracts  or  l^JJ/ir; 
ILuss  this  subject  later.    But  trie  efl^t 
of  the  action  of  Congress  in  le^Jating 
on  the  subject  was  to  repeal  thfe  Pre^- 
denfs  Executive  order,  the  vaUdlty  of 
which  I  have  never  been  wilUng  I  to  con- 
cede    Judge  Hutcheson.  in  the  Article  I 
quoted  a  little  earlier^  said  it  ^as  in- 
valid  and   that  the   President  Ihad  no 
constitutional  authority  upon  ^|hich  to 
base  or  to  issue  the  order.  ' 

After  Professor  Bickel  wrote  his  arti- 
cle in  the  earlier  issue  of  the  ^ew  Re- 
pubUc.  a  letter  was  written  to  tl^e  editor 
by  Mr  Herman  Edelsberg.  of  ^^ashing- 
ton  D.C.  Mr.  Edelsberg  is  the  director 
of  the  Antidefamation  Lea^^^.f  ^^^ 
Nation's  Capital.  He  apparently  teok 
Professor  Bickel  to  rather  serious  task. 
Professor  Bickel  was  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  answer  that  letter. 


That  is  according  to  his  own  words: 
That  statement  Is  not  a  clarification  of 
legislative  lnt«nt.  It  Is  a  sUtement  of  law. 
Lnd  it  is  wrong,  unless  I  gravely  mlsunder- 
sS.^  tie^S  of  inherent  Presidential  powers. 
SJ^^vS  io'such  independent  a^Jhorny^caja 
or  should  exist  once  Congress  has  seized  It 
sllf  of  the  subject  and  expressed  Its  own 
desires  through  a  provision  like  title  VI. 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Alexander  M. 
Bickel  is  correct.  I  say  it  is  unassail- 
able Careful  legal  analysis  and  authon- 
tative  legal  briefing  will  sustain  it. 

S  the  first  place,  if  section  601  were 
not  lijnfted  by  section  602.  it  is  obvious 
That  iSt^  and  national  banks,  receiving 
the  Federal  financial  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  receiv- 
ing the  Federal  financial  assistance  of  the 
J?deral    Savings    and   Loan   Insurance 
corporation,  would  be  in  serious  danger 
of  Sng  covered  by  title  VI.    This  would 
endwSr  a  major  part  of  the  conven- 
UonaThousing  market.    We  are  told  that 
that  is  not  the  case;   that  section  602 
d^s  limit  section  601.  thereby  exempting 

^  The  same  language  exempting  the 
above  institutions  at  the  same  time  ex- 
empts FHA  and  VA.  and  the  ^Executive 
order  on  housing  does  not  apply  to  FTIA 
and  VA  once  they  are  excluded  by  act  of 

Congress.  ,. 

I  place  no  importance  on  some  dis- 
tinctions between  sections  601  and  602 
that  I  have  heard  on  occasions  to  the 
effect  that  one  is  mandatory  and  the 
other  is  permissive.  The  truth  is  mat 
section  602  does  limit  601  and  is  intended 
tTcover  the  broad  field  of  601  in  its  pro- 

''^WeTates  to  it  specifically  in  the  first 
sentence  in  the  words  "shall  take  action 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  section 
601  with  respect  to  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity "  Therefore,  the  two  sections  are 
interlocked  and  must  be  considered  to- 

gether 

In  other  words,  the  exempting  pro- 
vision in  section  602  specifies  precisely 
that  it  excludes  it  from  the  Provisions 
of  section  601.  I  do  not  know  how  t^ere 
could  be  a  more  perfected  way  of  lifting 
something  completely  out.  than  to  say 
ix  is  excluded-in  this  case,  excluded 
from  section  601. 

Moreover,  section  602  directs  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  carry  out  section 
601  except  as  to  contracts  of  insurance 
or  guarantee  by  rules  and  jeg^lat  ons 
approved  by  the  President,  by  hearings 
and  the  withholding  of  funds  if  neces- 
sary by  voluntary  persuasion,  and  Dy 
anV  other  meam  authorized  by  law.' 

That  provision  appears  on  page  26  01 
the  bill,  in  Une  18.    Is  not  this  a  com- 


plete coverage  of  how  section  fOl  shaU 
be  placed  into  effect  if  title  VI  ^  ad^ 
ed?  Therefore,  the  intent  of  Congress 
would  be  that  section  602  covers  601  com- 
pletely, and  an  amendment  to  602  wot^d 
amend  601.  This  is  a  rational  and  logi- 
cal statutory  construction. 

Next  we  turn  to  rules  of  statutory  con- 
struction.   The  House  Aoor  am^dment 
provides  specific  exclusions  for  FHA  and 
VA  and   all  insurance   guarantee  con- 
tracts.  Therefore,  it  is  specific  language, 
specific  language  amends  general  lan- 
guage,  and  takes  precedence      If  this 
doctrine  is  true,  the  FHA  and  the  VA 
could  never  claim  that  they  are  covered 
by  the  spirit  of  section  601  but  not  by 
the  specific  language  of  section  ^02     m 
this,  the  administration  cannot    have 
its  cake  and  eat  it.  too." 

In  the  treatise  on  "Statutory  Con- 
struction." written  by  Earl  T^  ^7^?°^^ 
Thomas  Law  Book  Co..  St.  Louis,  1940— 
it  is  stated : 

While  general  and  special  provisions  are 
both  sources  of  the  legislative  Intent  and 
both  are  entitled  to  conslderat  on  in  the 
construction  of  statutes  by  vie t to  of  toe 
rule  requiring  construction  as  a  whole,  the 
^Slon^for  granting  the  latter  the  powe^ 
to  control  the  former  Is  obvious  It  is 
fouSed  upon  a  characteristic  connected  wUh 
our  language.  It  is  In  accord  with  our  use 
of  the  English  language. 


Numerous  cases  are  cited  by  the  author 
of  this  treatise  on  statutory  construc- 
tion to  show  that  specific  language  not 
only  amends  general  language;  it  con- 
trols  it.  as  well.  "Generalia  speci^ijus 
non  derogant"  as  the  author  states  the 
Latin  maxim.    Some  of  these  cases  are^ 
US    V.   Jackson    (143   Fed.  783);    The 
Beechioood  (35  Fed.   (2d)   41) ;  /tjey  v. 
Railway  Fuel  Co.  (218  Ala.  407.  118  ^^ 
583) ;  PeopZe  v.  Gilan  (126  N.Y.  147,  27 
N  E  282) .  and  a  host  of  other  cases  from 
Arizona.  California.  Connecticut,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Louisiana.  Michigan.  Montaria, 
Nebraska.  Nevada.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania. 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas. 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

When  Congress  has  seized  itself  of  the 
question  of  what  the  law  shaU  be,  aU 
prior  regulations  of  an  agency  or  any 
prior  order  of  the  President  are  null  and 
"old  when  in  conflict  with  the  statement 
of  the  law  as  made  by  Congress_  TWs 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  Field  v. 
Clark  J^3  U.S.  649.  693  (1892))  quot- 
ing  from  Cincinnati  W.  and  R.k.  co.  y. 
S^missioners  d  Ohio  St.  77.88  (1852>.^ 
iCrein  the  Supreme  Court  in  discussing 
delegation  of  powers  stated: 

The  true  distinction  Is  between  the  del^ 
nation  of  power  to  make  the  law  whl^ 
^cSLrlly  involves  a  discretion  a^  tx,  wba 
it  shall  be.  and  conferring  af  hp^i^^^^^f^ 
cretlon  as  to  Its  execution  ^^ .  ^ ,  "^"^JjTe 
under  and  In  furtherance  of  the  law.  in 
Sm  c*nnot  be  done;  to  the  latter  no  valid 
objection  can  be  made. 

The  precise  point  made  applicable  here 
is  tSat'^the  President  in  the  Ex^uUve 
order  has  attempted  to  state  what  the 
law  shall  be  without  even  a  delegation 
of  power  from  Congress  Jin  fact,  against 
?he  will  of  Congress.  Therefore,  and  a 
fortiori  a  legally  questionable  statemera 
of  the  President  of  what  the  law  shaU 
be"  as  the  Court  stated  cannot  stand 
when  Congress  later  takes  afflnnative 
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steps  and  definitely  declares  that  FHA 
and  VA  and  all  contracts  of  insurance 
are  excluded  from  the  rigid  racial  inte- 
gration policy  of  the  Government. 

The  quotation  from  the  case  of  Field 
against  Clark,  supra,  is  also  a  fine  one 
to  be  used  against  title  VI  to  show  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  In  that  it  attempts 
to  delegate  to  the  executive  branch  the 
power  to  legislate  or  state  what  the  law 
shall  be  respecting  discrimination. 

In  fact,  the  point  has  been  made  here 
with  reference  to  many  parts  of  the  bUl 
that  standards  are  not  set  and  defini- 
tions are  not  given.  "Discrimination 
is  one  of  the  terms  that  is  not  adequately 
defined  in  the  bUl.  and  in  regard  to  which 
adequate  standards  are  not  given. 

The  entire  definition  of  this  term 
would  be  left  to  the  executive  branch  and 
that  in  itself  would  be  a  statement  by 
the  Executive  of  what  the  law  shall  be 
by  defining  what  shall  constitute  dis- 
crimination. It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  define  discrimination  and  to  lay  down 
the  standards  for  Executive  action. 

As  Charles  K.  Burdick  so  aptly  stated 
in  his  treatise  "The  American  Constitu- 
tion" at  pages  149-150: 

It  iB  universally  recognized  as  a  f\inda- 
mental  principle  of  American  constitutional 
law  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  delegate  its  essential  legUla- 
tlve    function    to   any   other   agency. 

Citing  Way  man  v.  SouthaTd  (10  Wheaton  1. 
42  (1825)). 

The  page  referred  to  in  the  Wayman 
against  Southard  citation  above  includes 
a  very  famUiar  quotation  pronounced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  139  years  ago  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall: 

It  win  not  be  contended  that  Congress  can 
delegate  to  the  courts,  or  to  any  other  tri- 
bunals, powers  which  are  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively legislative. 

Mr  Burdick  in  his  treatise  on  the 
American  Constitution  continues  at  page 
150: 

This  (the  doctrine  against  the  Executive 
performing  legUlatlve  functions]  results 
from  the  clear  declarations  In  our  constitu- 
tions, both  Federal  and  State,  that  all  legis- 
lative power  shall  vest  In  the  lawmaking 
bodies  which  are  thereby  created. 

The  establishment  of  principles  or  rules 
of  conduct  Is  the  essential  function  of  a 
lawmaking  body  and  this  power  cannot  be 
delegated. 

Applying  these  important  and  well 
documented  principles  of  constitutional 
law  to  sections  601  and  602  of  the  instant 
bm.  we  should  have  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  quickly  realizing  that  it  is  clearly  for 
Congress  and  not  the  President  to  say 
whether  or  not  FHA.  VA.  savings  and 
loan  associations,  banks  covered  by  the 
FDIC,  and  any  part  of  the  conventional 
housing  market  related  to  this  subject 
shall  or  shall  not  be  covered  by  a  policy 
of  racial  integration.  The  President 
acted  out  of  turn  when  he  attempted  to 
perform  this  legislative  function.  The 
House  floor  amendment  takes  proper  ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  and  states 
definitely  that  the  agencies  and  activities 
listed  above  shall  not  be  covered. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  order  of  the 
President  would  be  clearly  invalidated 
if  the  amendment  were  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  the  fore- 
fathers wrote  the  Constitution,  they 
were  endeavoring  to  establish  a  frame- 
work of  government  in  which  the  people 
would  have  the  greatest  freedom.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     The    Senator    is 

correct.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  devising  that 
framework  of  government,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  powers  would  be  sepa- 
rated, so  that  no  one  branch  of  Govern- 
ment or  no  individual  in  Government 
could  ever  acquire  or  attain  too  much 
power.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  For  that  reason, 
three  branches  of  Government  were  es- 
tablished: The  legislative  branch,  the 
Congress  that  makes  the  laws;  the  exec- 
utive branch,  headed  by  the  President, 
which  administers  the  laws;  and  the 
judicial  branch,  headed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  interprets  the  law.  So,  im- 
der  that  framework  of  government,  the 
Congress  was  given  the  sole  power  to 
make  the  laws.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  there  any  pro- 
vision for  a  delegation  of  power  any- 
where in  the  Constitution  that  gives 
Congress  the  right  to  delegate  to  others 
the  power  to  make  the  laws? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Absolutely  not.  I 
made  that  point  in  my  presentation.  I 
quoted  eminent  jurists  in  decisions  to 
that  effect,  Including  a  quotation  from 
Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  quotations 
the  Senator  used  substantiate  that  very 
point;  do  they  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Article  I,  section  1 
of  the  Constitution  reads  as  follows: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  language  is  "all  legislative  pow- 
ers." It  does  not  mean  a  part  of  them, 
or  that  a  part  of  them  would  be  delegated 
to  someone  else,  or  that  the  Congress 
was  authorized  to  delegate  some  of  the 
powers  to  someone  else.  It  provides  that 
all  legislative  powers  shall  rest  with  the 
Congress.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  pending 
civil  rights  bill,  would  not  title  n,  title 
VI,  and  title  VII  violate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  that  they  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  delegate  legisla- 
tive powers  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
other  members  of  the  executive  branch, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  all  legislative  powers  shall 
be  vested  in  Congress? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
Senator  Included  all  of  the  UUes  In  which 
that  is  the  case. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  previous 
speeches  I  have  made  in  the  Senate  I 
stressed  the  great  fear  I  have  that  too 
often  there  is  a  tendency  in  our  legislat- 
ing, and  in  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment, to  yield  to  temptation  under  the 
pressures  of  time,  tending  toward  a  gov- 


ernment of  men  rather  than  of  laws. 
The  Senator  knows  that  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing principle  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  was  that  ours 
was  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  u 
correct  when  he  points  out  that  a  dele- 
gation of  powers  is  provided  in  the  bilL 
For  example,  keeping  to  a  discussion 
of  title  VI,  and  the  subject  I  am  discuss- 
ing primarily  today,  the  housing  aspect, 
there  is  an  attempted  delegation  of  pow- 
er in  the  title  that  will  not  stand.  I 
mentioned  the  word  "discrimination." 
I  am  quite  sure  the  Senator  cannot  point 
out  to  me  any  place  in  this  great,  omni- 
bus bill— really  11  different  bills— where 
there  are  adequate  standards  and  ade- 
quate definitions. 

Taking  the  specific  case  of  the  one  word 
"discrimination."  does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  place  in  the  biU  where  the  term 
"discrimination"  is  described  or  where 
standards  are  established  as  to  what  will 
constitute  discrimination?  It  is  not 
there.  It  is  left  to  some  individual  or 
some  agency — government  by  men  rath- 
er than  by  laws.  It  runs  afoul  of  the 
intent  of  our  forefathers  In  writing  the 
Constitution.  They  intended  that  ours 
should  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not 
of  men. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
put  his  finger  on  a  very  vulnerable  part 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Througiiout  aU 
the  bill  the  word  "discrimination"  \s  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    As  the  Senator  has 
said  not  in  one  instance  has  the  Con- 
gress defined  the  word  "discrimination." 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     The  bill  contains 
11    tities.    Title   I   pertains   to   voting. 
The  appropriate  agency  of  Government 
that  would  bring  suits  imder  this  titie 
would  define  "discrimination"  in  the  way 
the   individuals   administering  the  law 
woiild  see  fit  to  define  it.  because  the  defi- 
nition is  not  given  in  the  Mil.    Is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  "Hie  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect Let  me  give  this  littie  addendum: 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  pointed  o\it 
one  day.  there  are  at  least  15  different 
Federal  legislative  provisions  relating  to 
the  protection  of  citizens  in  their  voting 
rights. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    There  are  now  six 
criminal  stetutes  and  nine  civil  statutes 
pertaining  to  voting. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.   THURMOND.    And   anybody   In 
any  State  of  this  Nation  can  vote  if  he 
is  qualified.    If  he  Is  quaUfled  and  is  not 
permitted  to  vote,  he  can  go  Into  court 
and  obtain  an  order.    If  this  bill  were 
enacted  into  law  and  a  person  were  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote,  would  be  not  still 
have  to  go  into  court? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  THURMOND.   So  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  having  another  law.  when  there 
are  adequate  laws  now?     In  addition, 
there  are  State  laws. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  making.  Why  Is  there  such  Insist- 
ence on  piling  law  upon  law  when  there 
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are  laws  that  are  not  used  at  the  present 

^^^ere  is  another  feature  about  t^ie 
bUl     I  say  this  in  aU  kindness  to  those 
who  beUeve  strongly  in  this  type  of  legfe- 
Utior  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
AciaT  difficulties  pertain  to  racia    ten- 
S.m  between  whites  and  Negrcjes  to  the 
south,  the  North,  the  E«^t  or  the  W^t 
or   between    Mexicans    and    Americafis 
Ing  the  Rio  Grande,  or  between  w^^e^ 
and  Japanese-Americans  in  Califorija. 
^between  Americans  and  other  ra^a 
groups-Indians,    for    example.      What 
pvSFes  me  about  this  legislation  and  ihe 
Wends  of  the  legislation  s  that  I  do  Jot 

think  I  have  heard  a  si^^l^  P;°P°?^iang 
the  legislation  say  one  word  about  doing 
anything  about  the  Indians 
If  any  minority  is  mistreated,  it  is 

Indians. 

Mr    THURMOND.    The   reason 
nothing  has  been  said  about  the  Indi^ 
is  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
around  to  throw  the  election  one  wa|  or 

the  other. 

[Manifestations   of    applause    m 

galleries.  1  ,,     i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .  The  gallenes  fxiW 
come  to  order.  , 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  bebeve  the  Sen 
ator  is  absolutely  correct.  I  have  o  ten 
stated  that  I  believe  the  tragedy  of  this 
whole  issue  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  great 
political  parties  are  making  a  Poli;;ical 
tootball  out  of  civil  rights,  mstea-i  of 
getting  down  to  work  and  trying  to  ^olve 
the  problem. 

I  am  digressing  from  my  subject!  but 
for  fear  the  Senator  from  South  paro- 
lina  may  have  missed  it.  I  invite  hij  at- 
tention to  some  facts  which  were  p^ed 
in  the  Record  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana^  !  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago  an  FEPq  bui 
passed  the  House  and  came  over  t<)  the 
Senate.     The  appropriate  committ^  re- 
ported the  bill  and  a  minority    ifport 
was  issued.    There  were  about  four] Sen- 
ators on  the  Committee,  but  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  I  from 
Alabama   IMr.  Hill]  wrote  a  minority 
report  which  I  believe  to  be  probably  the 
finest  piece  of  work  regarding  thaltype 
of  legislation  yet  produced.    I  commend 
it  to  the  careful  reading  of  all  Senjators. 
But  yesterday  the  Senator  from  t^'"- 
siana  asked  in  the  course  of  debate 
some  of  the  figures  on  the  charts 
rear  of  the  Chamber,  which  showid  the 
unemployment  ratios  of  whites  td  non- 
whites,  the  differences  in  perceiitages. 
the  way  the  graphs  ran.  and  so Jforth^ 
It  makes  a  good  picture  to  look  att;  and 
for  a  person  to  argue  from.    Blit  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Louisiana 
did  something  yesterday  which  I  believe 
was   quite    revealing.    I   did    not   even 
know  the  facts  that  he  placed  ^ri  the 
RECORD.    The  figures  were  not  mfede  up 
by  someone  for  or  against  the  Pi^Posed 
legislation.    They    came    from    iofflcial 
Ctovemment  sources.    They  sho^-   that 
nonwhite   unemployment   is   higjier   m 
States  which  have  FEPC  laws  t^an  m 
States  which  do  not  have  them., 

I  have  not  gone  over  the  flgurfes  on  a 
State-by-state  basis,  but  have  tiade  a 
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cursory  study  of  them,  and  was^  con 
versation  with  the  Senator  fjo°a^Loul- 
siam  about  them.  I  believe  the  figures 
arT  quite  revealing.  Many  Questions 
present  themselves  in  connection  with 
?he  proposed  legislation  which  People  do 
not  Understand,  because  they  f  not  °^ 
to  study  them,  nor  to  find  out  what  the 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  ^^^J^f"^' 
orStrate  that  the  States  with  FiTC  laws 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  the  em- 
Sloj^ent  which  they  claim  the  Proposed 
Federal  law  would  provide,  if  enacted, 
n  it  camiot  be  Provided  under  State  law. 
how  can  it  be  provided  under  Federal 

law''  V, 

Mr  SPARKMAN.    That  is  exactly  the 
point  that  I  am  making.    Many  people 
S  of  the  miUemiium  that  ^s  comtog 
if  the  proposed  legislation  is  written  into 
tTvlt  they  do  not  face  the  facts  which 
they  have  in  hand,  that  m  the  States 
which  have  enacted  FEPC  laws  to  do 
The  same  thing  which  the  bill  is  supposed 
to  do.  the  employment  status  of  non- 
whites  does  not  improve.    In  our  section 
of  the  country,  there  is  about  as  good  an 
employment   situation— in  the  case   or 
nonwhites  as  compared  to  whites-exists 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country  where 
great   numbers    of   Negroes   are    to   be 

°lllr  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  American,  white  or  black, 
who  is  skUled  to  do  a  job  and  cannot  get 
a  job'  Is  not  the  big  need  today  to  as- 
sist people  to  become  skilled,  to  assist 
them  to  learn  a  trade,  to  assist  them  to 
do  something  well,  rather  than  to  try  to 
enact  Federal  laws  to  force  people  to  do 
things  they  do  not  wish  to  do? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  some  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  or  some  of  the  agency 
orders  which  have  been  put  into  effect 
in  recent  years— and  I  am  confident  that 
it  would  be  true  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  if  enacted  mto  law— 
the  idea  is  to  move  people  into  jobs 
whether  they  are  prepared  for  them  or 

l' should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  my  answer  to  hJ5 
question  will  be  correct,  whether  he  sa  d 
that  any  person,  white  or  black,  should 
be  skilled  in  order  to  get  a  job? 
Mr   THURMOND.     SkiUed. 
Mr    SPARKMAN.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   I  wish  to  be  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ator  limited   his   statement  to  skilled 
workers,  because  there  is  difficulty  with 
unskilled  workers .    The  Sena  tor  stressed 
the  need  for  training  and  preparation 

for  work. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Has  there  not  al- 
ways been  a  percentage  of  unskilled  peo- 
ple who  will  not  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity,  who  will  not  prepare  them- 
selves who  will  not  take  training,  and 
who  have  therefore  remained  chronicaUy 
unemployed  all  their  Uves?  WiU  we  not 
always  have  those  people  with  us? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect There  is  something  a  little  decep- 
tive about  our  unemployment  figures. 
In  1940  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  a  member  of  a 
Congressional  committee  to  study  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  as  related  to 


shifts  in  population.    That  was  back  in 
the   days   of   the   dust   storms   in   the 
Middle  west,  with  the  'Okies"  and  the 
•Arkies"    migrating   to   California    and 
other  Western  States.    The  Committee 
made  quite  a  long  study  of  the  situation^ 
My  recollection  is  that  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  would  probably  be 
2  or  3  million  people  unemployed  at  all 
times,  because  there  are  always  people 
moving  from  one  job  to  another    per- 
haps because  they  are  handicapped  and 
are  not  able  to  secure  full-time  employ- 
ment, or  because  of  lack  of  skill  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.    We  concluded  that 
there  would  be  what  one  might  caOl  a 
basic  unemployment  at  all  times.    Try- 
ing to  measure  unemployment  in  terms  of 
numbers  or  on  the  basis  of  some  graph 
traced  on  a  chart  may  seem  to  explain 
things  simply,  but   actually  it  is  mis- 
leading unless  all  the  figures  are  care- 
fully analyzed. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will   the   Senator   from  Alabama 

vield' 

Mr    THURMOND.    In  all  the   titles 
throughout  the  bill— title  I  on  voting; 
tiUe  II  on  the  so-called  public  accommo- 
dations, a  better  title  would  be  to  call  it 
"The  invasion  of  private  property  title  ; 
title  m  on  public  facilities:  title  IV  on 
education;  title  V  on  the  so-called  CivU 
Rights  Commission;  title  VI  on  withhold- 
ing funds;  and  title  VH  on  FEPC— dis- 
crimination is  referred  to  generally.    Is 
there  a  single  place  in  any  of  those  titles 
where  the  word  "discrimination"  is  de- 
fined so  that  a  court  could  definitely  say 
to  a  man  who  had  violated  the  law,  "This 
is  the  law.  you  have  violated  it"?    In- 
stead, the  definition  of  discrimination  is 
left  up  to  the  particular  agency  con- 
cerned.    One  agency  might   have   one 
definition  and  another  agency  another, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  uniformity 
whatever.    Is  it  not  well  known  that  in 
criminal  law.  before  a  man  is  convicted, 
he   must    have   perpetrated    a    specific 
crime?  The  crime  must  be  defined.  The 
person  accused  must  show  intent  to  vio- 
late the  law  and  to  commit  an  act  that 
violates  the  law. 

Those  are  the  essential  elements  of  a 
crime,  are  they  not? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. A  little  while  ago  I  used  the  torm 
"discrimination";  at  least  I  intended  to 
use  it.  I  intended  to  say  that  that  is  a 
term  which  is  not  defined  anywhere  in 
this  great  big  omnibus  bUl;  nor  is  there 
a  single  standard  laid  down  for  it. 

Let  me  follow  the  Senator's  thought 
a  little  further,  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  definition.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  punishment  was 
left  to  be  set  by  an  individual  or  an 
agency,  because  it  would  be  impossible, 
legally,  to  obtain  a  conviction  in  court. 
Every  judge  requires  the  grand  jury,  m 
its  presentment  or  indictment,  to  do  as 
the  Senator  suggests,  namely,  to  set  out 
the  specific  crime.  That  crime  must 
be  defined.  . . 

When  the  judge  charges  the  jury,  tne 
first  thing  he  says  is.  "Gentlemen  of  the 
lury  this  defendant  comes  before  you 
clS-'gedunder  an  indictment  with  beiJig 
BuUty  of"  so-and.s<^"discrimination. 
fet  S  say.    The  next  thing  he  says  is. 


"Under  the  law,  discrimination  is"  so- 
and-so. 

As  the  Senator  has  correctly  stated, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  great  big  com- 
bination of  11  different  bills  which  lays 
down  any  standard  whatever  by  which  a 
judge  could  charge  a  jury.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  is  denied  in  so  many  instances.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  reason  why  an  agency  or 
some  person  in  an  agency  is  permitted 
to  prescribe  what  the  penalty  shall  be. 
The  bill  is  shot  through  with  weaknesses 
and  provisions  which,  I  believe,  if  taken 
to  court,  would  be  held  invalid. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  a  man  were 
charged  with  an  offense  that  was  de- 
scribed or  defined  by  a  man.  it  would 
be  done  under  a  government  of  men,  not 
a  government  of  laws. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  believe  an  indictment 
could  be  brought  under  this  provision 
which  could  stand,  because  a  judge 
could  not  define  the  crime  charged. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  not  be  a 
rule  of  law,  but  a  rule  of  men. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  bill  very 
cleverly  gets  around  that,  because  it  pro- 
vides for  an  agency  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  has  been  discrimination  and 
whether  someone  is  to  be  penalized.  A 
county  or  school  district  in  a  rural  sec- 
tion of  South  Carolina  or  Alabama  could 
be  penalized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  crime  is  not 
defined,  in  other  words. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     No. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Therefore  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law  would  be  what  the  head 
of  an  agency  said  it  was. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  point  out 
another  terrible  inconsistency  In  the  bill. 
I  wish  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
would  explain  this  point.  I  do  not  see 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  would 
be  particularly  affected.  However,  in 
our  section  we  know  that  the  colored  and 
white  live  in  the  same  area.  We  do  not 
have  the  great  ghettoes  that  exist  in 
Harlem  and  in  other  places. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission stated  that  the  most  highly  seg- 
regated city  in  the  United  States  was 
Chicago.  The  Senator  will  recall  the 
trouble  Chicago  has  had  in  trying  to 
break  down  its  schools  by  what  is  called 
busing.  Children  were  moved  from  one 
area  to  another  to  provide  a  balance  in 
their  schools  as  between  white  and 
colored.    It  did  not  work. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  to  prevent 
busing.  In  other  words,  Harlem  would 
remain  segregated.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  integrated  schools  in 
Harlem.  They  are  protected.  The 
Puerto  Rican  schools  would  not  be  inte- 
grated. The  Puerto  Ricans  are  huddled 
in  their  own  ghetto.  They  would  go  to 
their  own  schools,  and  there  would  be  no 
busing.  That  segregation  will  not  be 
broken  down;  neither  wUl  the  segregated 
areas  of  Chicago  and  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  only  change  that  would  occur 
would  be  made  in  the  South,  where 
Negroes  and  whites  live  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  If  there  were  a  school  in 
the  neighborhood,  everyone  would  go  to 


that  school.  Negroes  and  whites  would 
go  to  the  same  school.  However,  that 
would  not  be  the  situation  In  Chicago 
or  New  York  or  even  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.    I  will  yield  in  a 

moment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  New  York, 
where  students  were  "bused"  around, 
such  a  howl  went  up  that  15,000  people 
assembled  in  protest  against  the  prac- 
tice.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  That  is  why 
that  provision  is  not  in  the  bill.  That 
practice  is  prohibited  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Exactly.  Those 
people  will  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  want  to  pro- 
tect those  areas. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  want  to  pro- 
tect the  areas  in  New  York. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  only  In  Harlem 
and  in  New  York  City  generally,  but 
particularly  in  Harlem  and  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  sections. 

Some  time  ago  the  Senate  had  under 
consideration  an  election  bill,  containing 
a  provision  that  anyone  who  had  finished 
the  sixth  grade  of  school  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote.  Some  question  arose 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  it  was  discovered  in  debate, 
either  here  or  in  the  House,  that  New 
York  excludes  Puerto  Ricans  if  they 
cannot  speak  English.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  TO"WER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  according  to  a  United 
Press  International  dispatoh  this  morn- 
ing the  Rhode  Island  House,  by  a  61-to- 
32  vote,  shelved  for  this  session  a  con- 
troversial bill  banning  discrimination  in 
housing?  I  am  informed  by  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  that  a  provision  calling 
for  open  housing  is  to  be  found  in  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties  in  that 

State 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  not  aware 
of  that.  I  am  not  greatly  surprised. 
We  have  seen  it  happen  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  That  is  what  happpens 
when  the  question  is  put  up  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves.  It  happened  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  in  Seattle.  I  be- 
lieve and  also  in  Tacoma.  The  vote 
was  3  to  1  against  such  an  ordinance  in 
Tacoma.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  vote 
was  held  yesterday  or  the  day  before 
yesterday  in  some  city. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
the  city  the  Senator  has  in  mind  is  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  A  referendum  was  held 
In  that  city  on  the  question  of  whether 
certain  facilities  should  be  hitegrated. 
The  vote  was  favorable,  by  about  1,500 

votes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Out  of  89,000  votes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Out  of  per- 
haps 88,000  votes.  However,  the  crucial 
point  is  that  it  required  the  soUd  Negro 
vote  of  about  20.000  Negroes  to  put  that 


referendum  over.  If  the  Negro  vote  were 
taken  out,  it  would  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whites  did  not  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  it. 

"Where  there  is  a  high  percentage  of 
Negroes  In  a  community,  the  white  sen- 
timent favoring  separation  of  whites  tmd 
colored  in  their  social  activities  and  in 
certain  other  activities  grows  stronger. 
No  one  usually  objects  to  the  colored 
in  an  area  in  Washington,  D.C,  where 
the  colored  have  a  1  percent  popula- 
tion. However,  it  Is  a  different  story 
when  the  colored  population  in  an  area 
becomes  20  or  30  percent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  some  communi- 
ties in  my  State  the  colored  population 
is  90  percent.  Imagine  how  upset  they 
could  be  there.  I  admit  that  there  are 
only  one  or  two  such  counties.  On  a 
statewide  basis,  there  is  a  30-percent 
colored  population. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
will   remember  that  when   our   liberal 
friends    went    about    integrating    the 
school    system    In    Washington,    they 
found  that  where  1  percent  of  the  school- 
children in  a  school  were  colored,  no  one 
tended  to  move  out  of  the  area,  except 
perhaps  one  or  two  families.    "When  the 
percentage  reached  8  or  10  percent,  the 
whites  started  moving  out.    By  the  time 
it  reached  20  percent,  the  whites  were 
movmg  out  even  faster.    Then  when  it 
reached  about  70  or  80  percent,  the  great 
liberal  integrationlsts  moved  out  them- 
selves.    So  eventually  no  one  was  left 
except  one  or  two  white  children  in  an 
entire  school.    In  an  instance  like  that 
if  one  were  to  study  the  situation,  he 
would  probably  find  that  some  of  those 
might  have  been  Puerto  Ricans,  or  might 
have  come  from  areas  where  there  Is 
somewhat  of  a  shade  between  the  white 
and  the  colored  races. 

So  as  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  type  of  citizens  are  con- 
cerned, once  the  integration  reached  the 
point  where  80  percent  of  the  neighbor- 
hood was  colored,  most  of  them  would  be 
gone,  even  the  liberals. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  In  1954  or  1955.  integration  was 
first  adopted  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools.  Up  to  that  time,  the  schools 
had  been  segregated.  About  3  years  ago 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the 
city  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
stated  in  his  report  that  the  schools 
were  fast  becoming  segregated  again, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  "Resegre- 
gated"  Is  the  word. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  Black  Muslims. 
the  sect  that  Cassius  Clay  joined  when 
he  changed  his  name  to  Muhammed  All? 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  proposal 
those  people  have  advanced  to  settle  this 
problem?    They  want  us  to  turn  a  num- 
ber of  States  over  to  them  and  let  them 
have  the  States  to  themselves. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes,  somewhat. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  answer 
of  the  Black  Muslims  is  to  give  them 
their  own  commuiuty  and  they  will  have 
their  share  of  the  jobs. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  the 
effect  of  the  integraUon  program  actually 
tended    more    toward    an   increase    of 
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Muhammed  Alls,  or  Black  Muslims  anh 
their  group,  who  talk  about  being  givep 
their  own  area  for  themselves?  I 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  result  has  beejn 
as  the  Senator  has  described.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  toward  resegregatioh 
A  great  many  schools  in  the  District  pi 
Columbift  which  a  few  years  ago  ^ad^ 
white  students  now  are  nonwhite.  \ye 
know  that  there  are  large  areas  of  tjie 
city  that  are  altogether  Negro. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  fast  movmg  to- 
ward having  a  series  of  ghettos  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  That  is  regretta- 
ble. That  is  not  the  kind  of  living  ^e 
advocate.  We  do  not  advocate  ghetjos 
in  rundown  sections  where  the  people 

are  packed  in.  ,,     ^    !« 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent   wiU  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes.  ^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  sen- 
ator made  it  clear  that  in  the  average 
Southern  community,  there  is  no  ghetjo- 
type  segregation  of  the  colored  people? 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true.  I 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
Southern  communities,  in  a  great  many 
neighborhoods,  the  white  and  the  colo^ 
tend  to  live  side  by  side,  in  the  safne 
general  neighborhood.  j 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true,  j 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  neith- 
borhood  borders  on  the  other.  In  mjny 
instances,  one  sees  the  homes  of  wltute 
people  and  colored  people  side  by  Side 
along  the  road. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  Inot 
the  type  of  thing  that  is  being  urged  m 
the  bill  lead  to  that  type  of  segregation 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  the  whites  move  out  to 
get  homes  among  their  own  kin(J  of 
people  and  leave  the  area  where  they 
formerly  Uved  to  the  colored  people? 

Mr     SPARKMAN.    I    think    that    is 
true.    Somebody  has  very  carefully  given 
recognition  to  the  circimistances  of  that 
situation  already  by  writing  into  the  bill 
a  provision  that  "bussing"  will  not  b«  re- 
quired.   Do  not  break  down  Harlem.;  Do 
not  br«ak  down  the  Puerto  Rican  sec- 
tion   Do  not  break  down  the  most  heav- 
ily segregated  city  in  the  United  States, 
the  city  of  Chicago,  according  to  tne 
Civil  Rights  Commission.     I  wish  our 
friend  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  were  here  to 
give  us  some  explanation  of  that  situa- 
tion. ,^,  ,       . 
Senators  will  recall  the  terrlbW  and 
regrettable    trouble    that    occurred    in 
Cleveland  a  few  days  ago.     According 
to  the  newspapers,  a  number  of  fine  new 
schools  were  being  built,  but  they  ^  were 
being  built  in  Negro  sections,  an^  the 
Negroes  knew  that  they  would  be  for 
Negro  children.    They  would  not  b^  seg- 
regated by  law.  but  by  practice.    They 
would  not  be  segregated  de  Jurd^  but 
would  be  segregated  de  facto.    The  Ne- 
groes were  protesting  that.  | 

No  "bxissing"  is  provided  for  in  tne  mil. 
The  people  know  they  will  not  ^  re- 
quired to  "bus"  their  children.  Thfc  idea 
is  to  build  good  schools  for  Negroes, 
equal  but  separate.  But  under  tlie  bill 
that  cannot  be  done  in  Louisiana  or  any- 
where el«e  in  the  South.    It  can  b^  done 
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only  in  areas  where  the  Negroes  are 
packed  in.  in  ghetto  sections,  which  are 
highly  segregated,  as  in  Chicago.  Har- 
lem, and  some  other  areas.  .      .„ 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
20  years  ago  the  colored  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  centered 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city?  The 
Negroes  were  congregated  in  that  area 
at  that  time.  „ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  As  I  rec^l. 
they  were  centered  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington. But  that  part  of  the  city  has 
been  cleaned  out  and  restored  through 
the  great  urban  renewal  projects. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
segregation  continued  as  the  Negroes 
moved  farther  out,  street  by  street,  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  They  have 
become  packed  in.  A  gradual  packing - 
in  has  taken  place.  That  is  why  Wasli- 
ington  is  fast  developing  into  a  ghetto 

city 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Is  It  not  true  that 
year  "by  year  the  Negroes  have  taken 
over  two  or  three  more  streets  to  the 
north,  until  now  about  the  only  place 
where  white  people  live  in  Washington 
is  in  the  Northwest  section? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  the  Senator 
a  little  afraid  to  say  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Why? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  may  start 
taking  the  Senator  in.     I  say  that,  of 

course,  facetiously.  T,«f>,er 

Washington  is  a  vast  expanse.    Rather 

than  try  to   define  the  areas.  I  would 

prefer  to  stick  to  the  general  proposition 

that  there  is  a  packing-in  in  the  heart 

of  Washington.    The  area  is  becoming 

larger.     More  Negroes  are  moving  in. 

and  the  areas  are  becoming  packed-m 

and  congested.    But  under  the  bill  they 

would  not  be  required  to  "bus"  studente. 

So  there  would  be  segregated  schools  de 

facto,  but  not  de  jure. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  knows 
how  the  Negro  area  has  expanded  in 
Washington,  does  he  not? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  have  heard  about 
it     I  have  been  here  for  several  years. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
Negro  will  go  into  a  block  and  buy  one 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    It  is  called  "block- 

bustmg."  ,  ^     ^.      ,.     A 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  "Blockbusting.  A 
Negro  will  move  into  a  block.  Then  the 
white  people  will  put  their  property  on 
the  market  at  prices  much  less  than  its 
value,  and  the  colored  people  wiU  move 
in  and  buy  the  houses. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  other  day.  a 
Senator  read  into  the  Record  an  inter- 
view with  a  Negro,  whose  name  I  do  not 
now  recall.  He  was  a  highly  intelUgent 
person.  He  had  been  reared  in  Louisi- 
ana.   He  had  migrated  to  Cincinnati.  I 

believe. 

He  was  Interviewed  by  a  reporter  from 
the  U  S.  News  &  World  Report.  He  has 
been  quite  successful,  and  he  is  high  y 
intelligent.  I  believe  he  completed  only 
the  sixth  grade  in  school;  but  he  has 
gone  through  the  school  of  experience. 
He  has  developed  a  very  successful  soap 


business;  and  he  stated,  "Last  year  I  paid 
an  income  tax  on  over  $100,000." 

Perhaps  it  has  been  a  good  thing  for 
him  that  he  left  Louisiana— although  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  some  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Louisiana  and 
some  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama and  of  other  States  in  that  area 
are  Negroes.    Some  of  them  are  million- 
aires.   Some  are  the  heads  of  banks,  in- 
surance  oompenies.    and   buUding   and 
loan  associations.     Some  of  them  have 
become  coUege  presidents,  doctors,  den- 
tists, or  lawyers.    I  suppose  many  per- 
sons in  the  North  might  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  when  I  was  practicing 
law  30  or  35  years  ago.  I  practiced  at  the 
bar,'  in  my  hometown,  with  Negro  law- 
yers; and  in  our  community  there  were 
also  Negro  doctors.  Negro  dentists,  and 
Negro  businessmen.   Some  of  the  wealth- 
iest citizens  in  my  county— it  is  a  very 
prosperous  coxmty — are  Negroes.    Some 
of  the  best  farmers  there  are  Negroes. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  used  to 
be  an  agricultural  teacher,  and  he  knows 
what  I  am  talking  about.    Some  of  our 
best  farmers  and  some  of  our  wealthiest 
farmers  are  Negroes. 

Many  persons  from  other  areas  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  such  things 
happen,  but  they  do. 

So  I  was  interested  to  find  in  the  arti- 
cle the  statement  by  that  Negro  business- 
man. "Last  year  I  paid  an  income  tax  on 
over' $100,000."  ^    ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  a  reading  of  that 
article,  which  includes  excerpts  from  the 
interview  with  that  successful  Negro 
businessman,  because  his  interview  is  one 
of  the  most  Intelligent  I  have  ever  read. 
Excerpts  from  it  were  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Monday  of 
this  week— April  6— beginning  on  page 
7017  The  name  of  this  very  successful 
and  very  intelligent  Negro  businessman 
Is  Mr.  S.  B.  Puller,  of  Chicago.  HI. 

Let  me  point  out.  too,  that  in  many  of 
the  Southern  States,  including  not 
only  Louisiana  and  Alabama  but  also 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 
among  others,  many  of  the  largest  insur- 
ance companies  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  banks  are  headed  by 
Negroes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  referred  to  that  Negro  businessman 
in  Chicago;  and  a  few  moments  before 
that,  the  Senator  referred  to  blocK- 
busting  activities."  Are  we  to  conclude 
that  perhaps  that  Chicago  businessman 
was  also  active  in  connection  with  tne 
blockbusting  activities  in  white  residen- 
tial neighborhoods,  and  the  subsequent 
possibility  of  purchasing  their  residential 
properties  at  low  prices? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Oh.  no;  J^^t  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  That  successful  Ne- 
gro businessman,  in  Chicago,  did  not  en- 
gage in  such  activities. 

I  point  out  that  In  the  interview.  Mr. 
Puller  stated  that  it  is  natural  for  peo- 
ple to  gather  with  their  own.  We  know 
that  Is  true.    I  am  certain  that  if  I  Uved 


in  a  foreign  country.  I  would  prefer  to 
live  In  a  neighborhood  In  which  other 
Americans  lived.    I  think  a  similar  situ- 
ation exists  In  this  country.    When  we 
visit  the  large  cities,  we  can  see  the 
neighborhoods  In  which  the  people  from 
Ireland  first  lived,  following  their  arrival 
in  this  country.    Later,  they  moved  else- 
where, to  other  neighborhoods;  and  per- 
haps at  that  time  a  number  of  people 
from  Sweden  moved  Into  the  neighbor- 
hoods then  vacated  by  the  Irish:  and  per- 
haps later  the  Italians  came  there;  or 
perhaps   later   on,    groups    from   other 
countries  lived  In  those  neighborhoods. 
In  short,  wave  after  wave  of  newly  ar- 
rived people  have  lived  In  various  sec- 
tions of  many  of  our  larger  cities;  and 
In  various  sections  of  the  cities  we  find 
various  minority  groups.    That  situation 
Is  noteworthy.    However,  very  many  peo- 
ple speak  of  civil  rights  legislation  as  If 
the  Negroes  were  the  only  minority  group 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  "blockbusting"  activities  by 
certain  real  estate  dealers  who  have 
made  considerable  money  in  that  con- 
nection. Is  it  not  true  that  when  Wash- 
ington real  estate  dealers  sell  property, 
they  receive  5  percent  or  6  percent  as  a 
commission? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  think  5  percent  is 
the  minimum  real  estate  fee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  know  how  some  of  the 
real  estate  dealers— although  not  all  of 
them — have  encovu-aged  blockbusting? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    No. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     A  colored   lawyer 
came  to  see  me.    He  said,  "Senator.  I 
think  you  should  know  about  something 
that  is  going  on  here  in  Washington." 
I  replied,  "What  is  It?" 
He  said,  "I  mean  the  way  some  of  the 
people  are  carrying  on  this  blockbusting. 
Here  is  the  way  they  do  it:  I  was  at  one 
of  the  meetings;  and  they  said,  'We've 
got  to  raise  $75,000  here,  tonight.'     A 
bunch  of  the  real  estate  men  were  there, 
too.    They  said.  'We  want  to  get  colored 
people  Into  the  blocks  where  the  white 
people  are  living  now,  so  we  can  bust  up 
some  of  the  blocks,  and  we  want  to  raise 
$75,000  here,  tonight.' 

"Immediately  one  of  the  real  estate 
men  jumped  to  his  feet  and  said.  'I'll  put 
In  $5,000.'  Another  one  jxmiped  up  and 
said.  'Ill  put  in  $5,000.  too.'  And  others, 
right  down  the  line,  did  the  same.  Some 
of  them  said,  'If  you  colored  folks  put  in 
as  much  as  $5,000,  we'll  give  you  first 
choice  on  some  of  the  first  properties  we 
get  in  the  area,  and  you  can  apply  the 
$5,000  to  the  purchase  price.  Do  any  of 
you  want  to  do  that? 

"Some  of  them  said  they  did;  and  they 
did  it,  to  get  on  the  preferred  list." 

And  he  said.  "When  the  real  estate 
dealers  buy  houses  like  that,  they  buy 
them  in  the  middle  of  a  block  where 
only  white  people  live.  Then  the  other 
white  people  put  their  houses  on  the 
market,  for  sale ;  and  that  is  the  way  the 
dealers  make  so  much  money.  They 
get  back  not  only  the  money  they  put 


up.  but  also  sometimes  ten  times  that 
much— Just  by  selling  the  other  houses 
that  the  other  white  people  have  put  up 
for  sale."  He  said  to  me,  "That  is  what 
is  happening." 

I  do  not  deny  that  it  Is  happening, 
because  I  think  some  of  the  real  estate 
dealers— although  not  all  of  them— 
have  been  doing  that.  One  could  get 
rich  that  way  very  quickly,  could  he  not? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  interesting  to 
know  that  such  developments  and  prob- 
lems do  arise. 

By  the  way,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
referred  to  the  unemployment  figures 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DER]  placed  m  the  Record  on  Wednesday. 
They  appear  on  page  7249  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  Wednesday  of 
this  week. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  I  re- 
ferred to  an  amendment  which  was  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  amendment 
very  clearly  exempts  FHA  and  VA  con- 
tracts, because  It  exempts  contracts  of 
Insurance  and  guarantee,  and  the  FHA 
Insures,  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion guarantees.  I  point  out  that  if  that 
amendment  were  to  be  deleted,  the  FHA 
and  the  VA— except  In  the  case  of  VA 
direct  loans — would  be  thrown  back  Into 
coverage;  and  the  conventional  housing 
market,  or  at  least  the  part  covered  by 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
could  be  endangered  by  possible  cover- 
age. The  proposition  before  us  Is  just 
that  simple. 

Let  us  take  another  approach;  name- 
ly, the  doctrine  of  preemption.  Even  if 
we  were  to  assume  that  the  Executive 
order  of  the  President  on  housing  is 
vfiOid — a  point  which  I  will  not  by  any 
means  concede— nevertheless,  how  could 
it  stand  against  a  law  to  the  contrary, 
if  enacted  by  Congress? 

Through  the  House  fioor  amendment. 
Congress  has  decided  to  get  into  this 
field.  If  it  enacts  a  law  it  has  pre- 
empted the  field. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Pennsyl- 
vania v.  Nelson.  350  U.S.  497  (1955)  the 
Supreme  Court  carried  the  preemption 
doctrine  to  the  extent  of  holding  that 
because  Congress  had  adopted  the  Smith 
Act,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  not 
enforce  its  sedition  law.  The  Court 
stated  at  page  504: 

We  examine  these  acts  only  to  determine 
the  congressional  plan.  Looking  to  all  of 
them  In  the  aggregate,  the  conclusion  Is  in- 
escapable that  Congress  has  Intended  to 
(XJcupy  the  field  ol  sedition. 


In  section  602  of  the  instant  bill,  which 
section  clearly  relates  to  section  601  and 
delimits  it.  Congress  through  the  House 
floor  amendment  "has  intended  to  oc- 
cupy the  field"  of  exactly  what  programs 
shall  be  included  or  excluded  in  the  total 
Federal  financial  assistance  field  and  has 
elected  to  say  that  all  programs  falling 
in  the  category  of  "contracts  of  insurance 
or  guaranty"  shall  be  excluded.  There- 
fore. Congress  ^^-ill  have  preempted  the 
field  If  title  VI  passes  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  the  I»resident  can  do  about  it 
through  past  Executive  orders  or  fu- 
ture Executive  orders  unless  Congress 
changes  the  law. 


Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  Steve  Nel- 
son case.  Nelson  was  convicted,  and  the 
case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court  overturned  the  convic- 
tion and  freed  him.  They  turned  Nelson 
loose  on  the  theory  that  stoce  the  Federal 
Government  had  passed  a  law  on  the 
subject,  the  Federal  law  preempted  the 
entire  field  of  sedition  and  struck  down 
the  State  law.  If  the  same  policy  should 
be  followed  here— and  have  we  any  rea- 
son to  think  it  will  not  be?— when  the 
Federal  Government  enters  the  field  of 
voting  could  that  same  thing  not  occur? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Nelson  case  as 
to  States  rights. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  did  not.  either. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  case  is  not 
wholly  analogous  with  what  I  am  dis- 
cussing, but  I  wished  to  cite  it  to  show 
how  strongly  the  Supreme  Court  had 
gone  into  the  field  of  preemption.  The 
preemption  in  that  case  was  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  because  we  have 
a  dual  system  of  government ;  and  except 
in  fields  that  are  specifically  delegated  to 
the  National  Government,  the  National 
Government  may  not  step  in  and  pre- 
empt. 

However,  the  preemption  I  am  talking 
about  is  as  between  Congress  and  the 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  what  he  has 
said  about  how  the  Steve  Nelson  case  was 
handled.    I  do  not  wish  to  say  anythmg 
that  would  make  it  appear  that  I  be- 
lieve Congress  can  preempt  the  field  of 
voting,  because  the  Constitution  clearly 
provides     otherwise.    When     Congress 
deals  with  voting,  it  must  be  very  careful 
to  avoid  stepping  over  into  a  field  in 
which  it  has  no  business  to  be.  because 
the  Constitution  clearly  provides  that  the 
determination  of  the  eligibility  of  elec- 
tors of  the  State  shall  be  decided  by  the 
States  thanselves.    That  is  true  even  in 
the  case  of  electors  who  are  voting  for 
President,  Vice  President.  Representa- 
tives, and  Senators,  because  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  they  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications  as  do  the  electors  for 
the  most  numerous  body  of  the  State 
legislature — In  other  words,  the  question 
Is  clearly  left  to  the  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  Steve  Nel- 
son case.  Nelson  was  con\-icted  of  sedi- 
tion for  \-iolating  the  Pennsylvania  anti- 
sedition  law. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    The    Senator    is 

correct.  

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Supreme 
Court  threw  out  the  case.  It  said  the 
defendant  could  not  be  convicted  under 
the  State  law;  that  when  the  Federal 
Government  had  passed  a  la*  on  the 
subject  of  sedition,  the  Federal  Govem- 
m«it  had  taken  over  the  field  of  sedition 
and  had  preempted  the  entire  field  oi 
sedition. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  Is  as  wrong  as 
it  could  be.  The  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  put  his  finger  on  it.    We  hav* 
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government  at  the  National  Government 
level;  we  have  government  at  the  bt*te 

level  I  J 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.      The    Senator    is 

correct.  ^.       ,  ,  J  ,  . 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  national  Idvei 
applies  only  in  certain  jurisdiction^  in 
wlSch  it  can  operate.  But.  of  course^fhe 
Federal  Government  has  gone  mto  mjiny 
other  jurisdictions.  There  is  no  re^on 
why  there  should  not  be  a  law  on  sedi- 
tion at  the  national  level  and  one  at 
the  State  level.  There  is  no  reason Jhy 
both  laws  could  not  stand,  is  there? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.      The    Senatoj    is 

*^°Mf  ^THURMOND.     But  the  Suprbme 
Court  threw  out  the  State  law  merely 
because  Congress  had  passed  a  lawl  re- 
lating to  the  field  of  seditiori.    If  that 
precedent  were  to  be  followed,  woujd  it 
not  also  follow  that  the  PuWic  accdmo- 
Sations   laws   of   States   that   havd  so- 
called  public  accommodations  lawsj  and 
similar    ordinance    of    cities    that,  has 
pSsed.  so-called  public  accommodations 
Ordinances  would  go  out  the  window  if 
the  Congress  should  enact  a  law  on  the 

subject?  ^.  ,    .     ..  ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     If  we  stick  to  the 

theory 

Mr  THURMOND.  If  we  foUov  the 
sameline  of  reasoning  that  the  Supreme 
Court  followed  in  the  Pennsylvan^  se- 
dition case,  I  still  think  it  ^ojJd  be 
wrong,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  pla  r  that 
I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  it  now. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Following  thi;  nne 
of  the  Nelson  case,  what  the  Senator  de- 
scribes could  very  easily  happen. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
those  cases.     I  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  «f0Uld 
take  care  of  special  situations  such  i  is  im- 
pacted school  areas:  that  is,  the  impacted 
segregated  school  areas  in  the  greatt  cities 
of  the  North,  where  strict  provijon  is 
made  against  mixing  the  races,  f  stu- 
dents must  be  moved  out  of  the  vifcinity. 
My  understanding  is— I  have  heard  this, 
but  cannot  prove  it-that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  the  bill  tin  tne 
northern  areas  that  would  not  havie  been 
obtained  if  there  had  not  been  written 
into  the  bill  a  special  protection  provision 
for  the  heavily  segregated  areas  of  the 
northern  cities. 

I  wonder  if  the  same  thing  would  not 
apply  perhaps  to  some  of  the  othi;r  pro- 
viSons-for  example,  the  FEPC  provi- 
sion and  the  public  accommodatiois  pro- 
vision. Is  there  not  a  provision  m  the 
bill  to  the  effect  that  if  a  State  has  a  law 
on  the  subject  of  public  accommodations 
or  on  the  subject  of  FEPC,  or  Perhaps 
some  other  subject,  the  Federal  Ijaw  will 

not  apply? 

Mr.    THURMOND.      That    is 

FEPC  title.  , 

Mr     SPARKMAN.     Does   tha^    apply 

only  to  the  FEPC  tiUe?     I  thought  it 

applied  to  pubUc  accommodations,  too. 
Mr      THURMOND.    That     pro'4sion 

would  protect  the  States  that  ha^je  FEPC 

l&WS  I 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Regardless  of 
whether  those  FEPC  laws  are  enforced  or 
not. 
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in   the 


Mr.  THURMOND.     Exactly. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  From  what  I  hear 
about  them,  in  most  cases  there  is  no 
effort  to  enforce  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    There  is  no  effort 

to  enforce  them.  ,,, 

]^  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
examine  the  table  to  which  I  referred  a 
wWlTago  he  wUl  see  that  such  pro- 
viSons  have  not  had  the  mineni^um 
effect  on  unemployment  that  the  sup- 
Dorters  of  the  program  had  hoped  for, 
because  in  States  that  have  FEPC  laws 
?here  is  a  higher  percentage  of  nonwhite 
unemployment  than  there  is  in  such 
Ss  as  those  which  the  Senator  and  I 
represent,  in  part,  and  other  States  In 
which  we  are  told  Negroes  are  not  work- 

^Mr  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  a  State  that 
has  an  FEPC  law  is  not  enforcing  the 
?aw  but  it  has  such  a  law  on  Its  statute 
books  to  make  the  Negro  people  feel  that 
they  are  getting  equality  when  they  are 
not    the  State  law  would  continue  to 

°''S?.^SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

^^Mr      THURMOND.    In     the     States 
which  do  not  have  FEPC  laws 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect the  senator  a  little.  Not  nece^arily^ 
If  the  law  of  a  State  were  operating,  that 
State  would  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  Federal  law. 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  law  might  be 
on  the  statute  books  but  not  operative. 

Mr.  THURMOND     That  is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  But  the  State 
would  be  fully  protected:  it  would  be  ex- 

^Tr^  THURMOND.    States  which  have 
no  FEPC  laws  would  receive  all  the  power 
and  force  of  the  great  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.    Inspectors,  snoop- 
ers aid  agents  would  be  sent  down  from 
Washington  to  look  into  the  books  of 
the  people  to  see  whom  an  employer  had 
hired,    what    date    he    had    hired    the 
employee,  who  was  turned  down    who 
was  not  turned  down,  and  so  forth,    in 
other  words,  there  would  be  inequality. 
Would  there  not  be  discrimination? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Certainly. 
Mr  THURMOND.    Because  a  Federal 
law  would  be  enforced  stringently  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  some  States;  and 
other  States,  because  they  had  State  laws 
on  the  subject,  would  be  entirely  ex- 
cepted.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. ■  A  very  good  friend  of  mine  has  a 
large  plant  in  my  State.    He  does  a  great 
deal  of  business  with  the  Government. 
He  has  been  most  cooperative  with  tne 
Government  in  the  fair  employment  or 
equal  employment  policy,  whatever  it  is 
called.    He  told  me  that  a  Government 
inspector  once  came  into  his  plant  and 
wanted  to  see  his  books  and  records  to 
ascertain  how  many  white  and  Negro 
employees  he  had.    He  said,  "I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  Negro  employees  I 
have,  because  I  do  not  keep  my  records 
that  way."  ^        ^.       ^  . 

He  said.  "I  will  take  you  down  the  work 
lines  and  let  you  see  for  yourself,  but 
we  do  not  distinguish  between  white  and 


black  on  the  records.    We  hire  qualified 
workers  as  they  become  available. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  is  really 
desired  in  this  country,  rather  than  to 
have  snoopers  peering  over  one's  shoul- 
ders, trying  to  learn  what  the  situation  is 
and  trying  to  make  certain  that  there  is 
just  the  right  percentage  of  white  and 
colored  workers,  and  so  forUi. 

Mr    THURMOND.    If   the   biU  were 
passed,  could  not  the  following  situation 
arise   under   title   VII,   concermng   U^e 
FEPC    Suppose  two  persons  applied  tor 
a  position,  and  one  of  them  was  well 
qualified.    The  employer  had  known  hun 
for  years  and  knew  his  family  back- 
ground.   He  knew  him  to  be  a  loyal,  pa- 
triotic American.     He  knew  where  he 
went  to  college.    He  knew  the  apphcant 
had  a  good  vocabulary  and  an  imagina- 
tive mind  and  knew  that  the  applicant 
met  all  the  qualifications  the  employer 
wanted.    He  had  initiative,  energy   and 
appearance.    He  was  a  sound  thinker. 
He  came  recommended  by  all  who  knew 

Then  suppose  there  was  another  ap- 
plicant, one  who  had  only  average  ability 
who  had  a  poor  appearance,  who  did  not 
have  an  imaginative  mind,  who  had  very 
little  energy,  initiative,  and  ambition, 
who  did  not  care  much  about  getting 
ahead,  but  mostly  wanted  to  get  on  the 

There  would  be  two  men  applying  for 
the  job  one  of  whom  was  exceptionally 
qualified  and  just  the  person  the  em- 
ployer wanted,  the  other  applicant  being 
only  fair,  and  one  whom  the  employer 
did  not  want  under  any  circumstances. 

Yet,  under  title  VII  of  the  bill,  the 
FEPC  section,  the  employer  would  not 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  man  he 
wanted,  the  one  who  was  exceptional  and 
well  qualified,  if  some  bureaucrat  said 
"The  other  man  applied  1  minute  ahead 
of  him;  therefore,  you  must  take  him 

first." 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  correctly  stated  a  situation  which 
might  occur. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Should  not  a  man 
who  operates  his  business  be  allowed  to 
choose  his  coworkers,  his  associates,  and 
his  employees?  Does  he  not  know  better 
than  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington 
whom  he  wants  to  work  with  him? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  see  the  situa- 
tion, we  have  always  boasted  of  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  grown  great  be- 
cause of  the  private-enterprise  system- 
■  the  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  tne 
individual  to  invest  his  money  in  some 
venture,  and  take  a  chance  on  losing  u 
all  or  making  a  successful  operation, 
growing,  and  becoming  a  big  busine^. 

That  cannot  be  done,  and  the  private 
enterprise  system  of  this  country  cannot 
be  built  up.  on  the  basis  on  which  our 
country  has  become  great,  if  there  is  not 
freedom  for  the  person  who  investe  his 
money  his  brainpower,  and  his  time  in 
a  busfrless.  to  choose  those  he  thiri^v^U 
best  work  with  him  to  make  the  business 
grow  and  be  profitable. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Would  not  tnis 
provision  force  an  employer  to  employ 
a  poUtical  enemy,  or  a  man  whose  loyalty 
might  be  questioned  by  the  employer,  or 


someone  with  whom  the  employer  had 
had  difficulty?  Would  not  this  pro- 
vision force  an  employer  to  hire  a  man 
whose  loyalty  he  could  not  trust,  who 
might  have  been  against  him  in  every 
move  he  had  made  in  his  business,  or  in 
other  ways,  or  whom  he  did  not  want 
connected  with  his  business  or  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  his  business? 
Would  not  such  a  provision  greatly 
handicap  a  businessman  if  he  were 
forced  to  take  employees  like  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  it  not  be 
vmfair,  and  would  it  not  be  taking  away 
freedom  from  the  people  of  this  country, 
if  they  were  told.  "You  must  take  this 
man,  because  he  applied  1  minute  ahead 
of  the  other  man,"  if  he  were  not  quali- 
fied? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the 
Government  itself  does  not  follow  that 
policy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  a  Senator's 
office  we  look  for  and  try  to  get  the  best 
qualified  people  to  work  for  us.  Why 
should  not  this  provision  apply  to  a 
Senator's  office?  Because  the  propo- 
nents know  they  would  not  get  Senators 
to  agree  to  it.  If  Senators  do  not  want 
it  to  apply  to  them,  why  should  Congress 
impose  it  on  the  businessmen  and  other 
people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  discussing  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Steve  Nelson  case,  in  the  field  of  pre- 
emption. I  wish  to  give  another  quo- 
tation from  that  case. 

The  Court  in  the  Nelson  case,  speaking 
through  Chief  Justice  Warren,  cited  very 
appropriate  language  from  an  opinion 
by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  the  case  of 
Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  R.  Co. 
v.  Varnville  Furniture  Co..  237  U.S.  597, 
604  (1914): 

When  Congress  has  taken  the  particular 
subject  matter  In  hand  coincidence  Is  as 
Ineffective  as  opp)08ltlon,  and  a  State  law 
Is  not  to  be  declared  a  help  because  it 
attempts  to  go  further  than  (Congress  has 
seen  flt  to  go. 

I  will  continue  this  point  by  quoting 
from  another  case  because  this  point  is 
of  ultimate  importance  to  us  at  this  time 
and  is  of  ultimate  importance  to  this 
legislative  record  to  show  that,  if  title 
VI  passes,  the  Executive  order  on  housing 
is  invalidated  and  the  procedures  as  well 
as  the  inclusions  and  exclusions  of  Title 
VI  are  the  law  and  must  be  followed. 
In  the  case  of  Chicago  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Hardwick  Elevator 
Co..  226  U.S.  426, 435  (1912)  the  Supreme 
Court  stated: 

Even  if  such  subject  was  embraced  within 
that  class  of  powers  concerning  which  the 
Sute  had  a  right  to  expect  its  authority  in 
the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  it 
must  follow  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
Congress  to  which  we  have  referred  that  the 
power  of  the  State  over  the  subject  matter 
ceased  to  exist  from  the  moment  that  Con- 
gress exerted  its  paramount  and  all-embrac- 
ing authority  over  the  subject. 

I  say  that  by  excluding  contracts  of 
Insurance  and  guaranty  in  title  VI,  Con- 
gress will  have  exerted  its  paramount 


and   all-embracing   authority  over  the 
subject. 

The  real  issue  is.  Shall  the  Congress 
make  the  laws  of  this  land  or  shall  the 
President  make  them? 

To  that  question  there  can  be,  and 
should  be,  but  one  answer. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  answer — 
namely,  only  the  Congress. 

Again  in  the  case  of  Southern  Railway 
Co.  v.  Indiana  Railroad  Co.,  236  U.S.  439. 
446,  447  (1914),  the  Supreme  Court 
stated : 

Such  is  the  case  here  where  Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  has  legislated.  •  •  •  Until 
Congress  entered  that  field,  the  States  could 
legislate.  •  •  •  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
nature  of  that  power  is  such  that  when  ex- 
ercised it  is  exclusive,  and  ipso  facto,  super- 
sedes existing  State  legislation  on  the  same 
subject. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  well- 
established  doctrine  shown  above  in  the 
so-called  field  of  preemption,  there 
should  be  no  question  about  the  superior- 
ity of  Congress  over  the  President  on  the 
instant  subject  of  the  House  fioor  amend- 
ment. While  most  of  the  preemption 
cases  deal  with  the  powers  of  States  as 
related  to  Congress,  these  cases  strength- 
en and  fortify  my  position  that  Congress 
preempts  the  President  from  acting 
when  it  takes  over  the  field  as  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

Prior  to  this  bill,  Congress  has  spoken 
in  two  maimers  on  the  question  of  racial 
integration  in  housing.  In  the  first 
place,  when  many  of  the  various  housing 
programs  were  enacted  into  law.  Con- 
gress was  silent  on  the  matter.  This 
meant  that  Congress  deferred  to  State 
law  on  the  question  for  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  in  the  various 
States.  Since  even  at  the  present  time 
more  than  30  States  do  not  have  antidis- 
crimination housing  laws,  this  meant 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  foist 
forced  racial  integration  in  housing  on 
the  people  in  these  30-odd  States,  but 
would  expect  the  Agency  to  comply  with 
the  laws  in  the  other  States  in  their  vary- 
ing degrees  of  racial  requirements.  That 
this  was  the  intent  of  Congress  goes  back 
as  far  as  the  cases  of  Prigg  v.  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  16  Peters  539, 
617  (1842)  when  the  Supreme  Court 
through  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  stated : 

In  such  a  case,  the  legislation  of  Congress 
in  what  it  does  prescribe,  manifestly  indi- 
cates that  it  does  not  intend  that  there  shall 
be  any  farther  legislation  to  act  upon  the 
subject  matter.  Its  silence  as  to  what  it 
does  not  do  Is  as  expressive  of  what  its  inten- 
tion is  as  the  direct  provisions  made  by 
it  •  •  •  the  will  of  Congress  upon  the  whole 
subject  is  as  clearly  established  by  what  It 
had  not  declared,  as  by  what  it  has  expressed. 

Therefore,  until  November  of  1962  with 
the  issuance  of  the  Executive  order,  the 
will  of  Congress  was  by  and  large  carried 
out  by  the  agencies  in  complying  with 
State  laws  on  the  question  of  housing. 

The  second  action  of  Congress  was  to 
refuse  to  adopt,  on  at  least  six  occasions, 
amendments  compelling  racial  integra- 
tion in  the  housing  programs.  This  was 
clear  action.  It  showed  the  direct  will 
of  Congress  which  was  in  line  with  the 
policy  adopted  as  a  result  of  silence. 


Then  came  the  Executive  order  con- 
trary to  legislative  intent  and  based,  if 
at  all,  on  some  alleged  power  of  the 
President  to  make  the  laws  which  I  do 
not  find  in  the  Constitution. 

Now  with  the  House  floor  sunendment, 
if  it  becomes  law.  Congress  will  be  say- 
ing that  racial  integration  shall  be  nec- 
essary in  all  grant  and  direct  loan  hous- 
ing programs,  and  in  all  contract  hous- 
ing programs  or  activities,  except  in 
contracts  of  insurance  or  guaranty,  and 
that  most  definitely  includes  FHA  and 
VA.  The  Executive  order  would  then  be 
nullified.  FHA  and  VA  should  then  go 
back  to  procedures  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  order  and  no  further  Executive 
order  should  be  allowed  to  cause  them 
to  continue  their  present  method  of  op- 
eration of  forced  racial  integration 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

On  this,  I  go  back  to  the  Prigg  case 
and  quote  again  the  following: 

The  legislation  of  Congress,  in  what  it 
does  prescribe,  meinifeEtly  indicates  that  it 
does  not  intend  that  there  shall  be  any 
further  legislation  to  act  upon  the  subject 
matter. 

Congress  will  then  have  spoken  and 
the  President  should  not  attempt  again 
to  legislate  on  the  question. 

On  this,  I  specifically  at  this  time 
warn  FHA.  HHFA,  and  the  President 
and,  in  so  doing,  I  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  in  the  steel  seizure  case, 
Youngstown  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  597 
(1951),  at  page  637: 

When  the  President  takes  measures  in- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  implied 
will  of  Congress,  his  power  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own 
constitutional  powers  minus  any  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  over  the  matter. 
Courts  can  sustain  exclusive  presidential 
control  in  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  upon  the  subject. 
Presidential  claim  to  a  power  at  once  so 
conclusive  and  preclusive  must  be  scruti- 
nized with  caution,  for  what  is  at  stake  is 
the  equilibrium  established  by  our  consti- 
tutional system. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  endorse  the 
Senator's  statement  that  should  section 
602  of  title  6  be  properly  construed,  it 
would  absolutely  eliminate  from  the  ap- 
plication of  that  section  all  institutions 
which  make  insured  loans,  such  as  FHA, 
institutions  imder  FDIC,  and  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Also  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator 
referred  to  "that  section."  They  would 
also  be  excluded  from  section  601,  which 
is  so  strictly  limited  by  section  602  that 
they  would  be  exempted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  that  is  the 
impwrtant  section. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  appreciate 
the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  able  chairman  of  my  com- 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 
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Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  call  attention 
from  the  above  very  strong  and  appio- 
?H?!^  ifSi^uage  of  the  steel  seizure  c?  se 
tCt  sh^ld^the  President  in  the  instant 
cS  attempt  to  apply  his  own  order ^^ 
imk  and  VA  against  a  law  of  Congress. 
^Sfd  do  so  only  if  the  courts  shouM 

disable  Congress  ^^ o°^,^^^^"%°Ji*S  ng 
iprt  Congress  established  the  hous  ng 
field  and  ?t  has  every  right  it  needs  to  >x- 
Jlude  FHA  and  VA  as  a  part  of  contracts 
S  trvsnr^ce  and  guarantee  in  title  VI. 

hv  the  courts,  the  President  cannot  _ict^ 
T  woiSd  add  also  that  if  the  President 
attempts  to  restore  FHA  and  va  in 

SSTaJf  rct'luch  as  seizing  the  steer^Us 
in  the  sawyer  case.    He  would  be  esjaD 
Ushing  a  policy  which  is  clearly  a  iqgis 

'^TlTm^e  some  reference  t^  ^he 
right  that  Congress  had  to  establish  pol- 
icy in  this  field  either  by  action  oj  by 
i?Luon  It  is  a  field  that  Congres^  es- 
tSed.  But  I  do  not  want  to  liiply 
by  that  as  I  have  said  previously.  J^hat 
on  at  least  six  different  occasions  ton- 
g?ei  definitely  turned  down  the  proposal 
to  have  mixed  integration  of  housing. 

I  was  the  floor  manager  of  the  |l94y 
housmi  bill  when  it  was  presented  litt^e 
4enate  That  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
^^1  housing  acts.  It  involved  tly  re- 
^it  ng  of  housing  legislation  and  the 
SabUsl^ent  of  new  fields  fh^^^^^ 

£CB^^.e^!^^hio%^--^^^^ 
^e'bm  I  wfu  not  say  he  was  opposed 
Sail  the  bill.     He  was  opposed  *)  the 

public  housing  part  of  the  bill.    I 
"^senator  Bricker  offered  an  ^enWt 

to  require  mixed  occupancy,  or  ati  least 
open  occupancy,  in  order  to  pjevent 
racial  discrimination  in  housing.  { 
^e  amendment  was  a  very  dangerous 
ax^ndTnt  so  far  as  housing  legx^aUon 
^  concerned.  There  was  a  goog^deal 
of  opposition  to  the  measure.  ;There 
was  hard  fight  in  the  Senate.        , 

I  asked  senator  DOUGLAS  of  4too^s^ 
Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  and  if  J  recaU 
co^ectly.  senator  H^PHREV,  4  Mm- 
np<uita  to  lead  the  fight.  I  reipaineu 
Sm>  tnJ^uggested  that  all  o.  our^outh- 
prn  Senators  remain  quiet.  That  leu 
the  b^S  UP  to  senators  whose  ^elings 
were  well  known.  They  opposed  the 
Tenement.  They  said  it  would  Je^most 
unwise  to  put  it  in  the  act.  The  4mend 
ment  was  defeated^  , 

I  could  go  on  and  name  the  flve  dif 
ferent  years  after  that  in  which  kmend- 
ments  were  proposed  in  Confess     They 
are  enumerated  on  page  22908^  of  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  volume  108.  part 

At  that  time  I  Inserted  a  brietf  in  the 
CoNGREssioN.^L  RECORD  wlth  reference  to 
the  Executive  order.  Mycontemion  to- 
day on  the  Executive  order  th^t  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  issued  Is  that  It  I  waa  not 
based  on  constitutional  groun*.    It  is 
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not   new.     I   placed   this   brie 
Record  back  in  October  1962. 


f 


Before  the  order  was  ever  issued,  Pres 
ident  Kennedy  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
White  House  and  discuss  it  with  him. 
I  urged  President  Kennedy  as  strongly  as 
I  could  at  the  time  not  to  ^ue  the  or- 
der     I  wrote  him  later  and  urged  him 
not- to  issue  the  order.    I  did  n°t  beh^^^ 
that  it  was  valid.   I  am  still  of  that  opm 
ion     But  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  f ajt 
that  it  has  not  been  merely  a  case  of  in- 
'action,  or  failure  to  take  any  md  of 
action     On  six  occasions.  Congress,  oy 
yea-and-nay  votes-I  believe  that  most 
if  not  all  of  them,  were  yea-and-nay 
votes  at  least  in  the  Senat^refused  to 
lake  action  in  a  field  in  which  it  could 
clearly  take  action  because  it  had  estab- 
lished the  housing  program. 

The  predicate  has  been  well  laid  as 
to  the  iptent  of  Congress.  On  six  differ- 
ent occasions  congress  has  refused  to 
go  along  with  that  kind  of  program 

There  wUl  be  one  rather  ironical  sit- 
uation if  title  VI  becomes  law  as  it  is 

"^FIL^  houses  are  ordinarily  the  higher 
priced  houses,  the  Afer  houses     I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  hear 
thL  because  I  think  it  is  a  point  for  us  to 
SfnTabout.    If  Utle  VI  becomes  law^the 
FHA  houses,  the  prices  of  which  run  up 
to  perhaps  $20,000.  $25,000,  or  $30,000. 
Sid^even  above,  will  be  exempt.   We  can- 
not force  integration  in  those  cases.   The 
same  thing  would  be  true  in  VA  hous^. 
Tr,  thP  pase  of  pubUc  housing,  and  hous- 
£g  tor  the  eMe?ly  and  the  middle  income 
group  the  poor  people,  and  direct  loans 
L  veterans,  those  who  are  not  able  to 
get  credit,  or  VA  guaranteed  loans—it 
foes  not  matter  so  much  a^  f  ar  ^  ^e 
poor  people  are  concemed-they  will  stm 
be  subject  to  it.  very  much  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  was  bringing  out 
with  reference  to  the  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

'"^Sie  Senator  referred  to  the  Peop^e 
moving  out  and  resegregating  the 
SS.  The  senator  knows  that  a 
great  percentage  of  those  who  are  left 
It  present  constitute  a  very  small  nmn- 
ber  of  whitos  who  have  probably  not  been 
able  to  move  out.  or  who  have  been  the 
Jfctims  of  Circumstances  that  compened 
them  to  continue  to  ,live  there  -^e 
same  patterns  will  develop  if  title  VI  be- 
comes law. 

I.   PEOPERTT    BIGHTS 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  is  related  to  Property 
rights,  both  vested  and  contractual    It 
'p^poses  the  cutting  off  of  '^^^s  to  en- 
force    nondiscrimination     in    Jed^erai 
financial  assistance  Pjoframs  and  activ- 
ities    It  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to 
advise  or  enlighten  the  tnil^ons  of  recip- 
ients of  financial  assistance  how  they 
must  conduct  themselves  soclaUy.  per- 
sonally, or  in  their  business   1/6^^°^^^'^ 
not  to  be  guilty  of  discrimination.   With- 
out a  limiting  definition,  the  purpose  of 
the  broad  terminology  of  section  601  is 
to   foster  compulsory  integration   wth 
Se  attendant  loss  of  freedom  of  associa- 
tion in  urban  renewal,  loans  and  grants. 
smaU  business,  educational  and  health 
p7ograms.   the   huge   defense   contracts 
Programs  farm  programs,  and  Programs 
S^tivlties.  large  or  small,  too  numer- 
ous  to  enumerate  here-see  House  Re- 


port No.  914  on  H.R.  7152.  88th  Congress. 
1st  session,  pages  104-105. 

What  constitutes  a  program  or  activ- 
ity of  financial  assistance  should  be 
fully  debated.  .      . 

Section  601  simply  states  that  not- 
withstanding any  inconsistent  provision 
of  any  other  law"  there  can  be  no  d^- 
criminaUon-  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color  or  national  origin  in  any  program 
or  aiUvity  receiving  Federal  financial 
^siSanc^title  VI-H.R.  7152-section 
601  provides: 

Notwithstanding  any  i'^^^o^^^^f^^^J  P'°lJ: 
Rinn  Of  any  other  law,  no  person  In  the  Unit- 
ed State8^hall.  on  the  grounds  of  race^ 
colo?  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  Xrom 
^VrtiPinatlon  in  be  denied  the  benefits  or. 
r'^e'^ubTecSd  to  discrimination  ^nd^r 
any  program  of  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 


in  the 


This  broad  language  is  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  specific  language  rejected  by 
Congress  on  numerous  occasions  in  vari- 
ous financial  assistance  programs 

This  attempts  to  accomplish  in  one 
enactment,  without  the  benefit  of  re- 
ports from  the  numerous  committees  oi 
SoiSress  whose  fields  are  involved  and 
wh?a?e  well  advised  as  to  the  effective- 
ness  of  their  respective  Progranis  wha 
has  been  voted  down  heretofore  iJi  Con- 
gress on  numerous  occasions  for  just 
f^e  in  separatoly  proposed  amend- 
ments. To  enact  this  section  into  law 
would  be  not  only  hasty,  it  would  be 

'^^Sectk)n'"602  is  the  mandatory  section 
directing  departments  and  agencies  with 
the  word  "shaU"  to  take  action  to  ef- 
fectuato  the  provisions  of  section  601. 
Its  coverage  is : 

Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  IS  Empowered  lo  extend  Federal  finan- 
S  assistance  to  any  P^°gf^°^  °^,^tf  i^"J 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than 
a  contract  of  insurance  or  guaranty. 

The  exclusion  of  contracts  of  insur- 
ance or  guaranty  came  by  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  on   February   7.    1964    Page 
2498.  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,    pasmuch 
asl^ction  602  refers  directly  to  sec  ion 
601  this  excludes  programs  or  activities 
by  way  of  contract  of  insurance  or  guar- 
anty    Included  in  this  field  are  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  mid^r 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Home 
{^an  Bank  Board  that  receive  insurance 
from  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  in 
surance  Corporation-61  Statutes  954.  69 
'statutes  640.  14  united  States  code  1433 
and  the  following-banks  both  State  ana 
Federal— Revised     Statutes     5133.     i^ 
united  States  Code  21  and  the    oUow- 
ing-whose  deposits  are  insured  with  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation-- 
64  Statutes  873.  12  United  States  Code 
1811   and  the  following-loans  insured 
bv  the^Federal  Housing  Administration, 
and  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  . 

Without  objecting  in  the  least  to  tne 
exclusion  of  these  Programs  from  a^ui 
to  which  I  am  strongly  opposed  in  prin 
cip^e  and  in  substance,  for  legal  reasons, 
and  in  the  interest  of  sound  governinent 
?  cannot  refrain  from  observing  thatthe 
rich  are  again  divided  from  the  poor. 


and  the  arbitrary  cutting  off  of  funds  to 
enforce  racial  integration  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  home  life  of  people  who 
really  do  not  want  it.  applies  to  the  very 
people  who  need  the  aid  the  most. 
Grants,  including  public  housing,  and 
college  housing  loans,  are  subjected  to 
fund  withholding,  whereas  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  FHA.  the 
great  underwriters  of  private  enterprise, 
are  excluded. 

In  this  regard,  however,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  not  jeopardize 
the  conventional  housing  market  with 
threats  of  embroilment  in  racial  integra- 
tion edicts. 

I  have  sponsored  numerous  housing 
bills  in  Congress.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  years  housing  has  been  one  of  my 
more  active  fields  of  interest  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   I  feel   that  great  good,  econom- 
ically  and   otherwise,   has   come   from 
these  programs,  which  include,  among 
others.   FHA   and   VA   housing,   pubUc 
housing,    elderly    hoiising,    farm    hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  community  facili- 
ties, savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association— See  S.  2468,  88th 
Congress,     2d    session     proposing     ex- 
tensions  and   expansions   of   numerous 
programs.    The  original  Federal  interest 
in    housing,    dating    back    to    1934 — 48 
Statute    1246.    12    United    States    Code 
1702 — was  to  stimulate  private  invest- 
ment.   That  is  why  FHA  can  sue  and  be 
sued.    Its  operations  are  designed  to  en- 
courage   private    lending.    In    essence. 
Federal  housing  was  designed  originally 
to  defer  to  State  laws  and  local  customs. 
Most  of  the  States  do  not  have  housing 
antidiscrimination  laws.     For  laws   of 
varying    rigidity    see:    Alaska    Session 
Laws  1962,  chapter  49  at  54;  Columbia 
Health  and  Safety  Code,  sections  33049- 
50.  35700-41;  Colorado  Revised  Statutes 
Annotated,  sections  69  7-1  to  7— Supple- 
ment  1960;  Connecticut  General  Stat- 
utes Annotated  sections  53-34  to  36  Sup- 
plement 1961.  District  of  Columbia  Act  45 
Police   Regulations   December   1.    1963; 
Massachusetts  General  Laws  Annotated 
ca  151B  sections  1-6.  chapter  112,  sec- 
tion    87     AAA  (k)— Supplement     1961; 
Minnesota  Statute   Annotated   sections 
363.01-09.    12-13.    462.481.    525(8).    641, 
507.18,  Supplement   1961.   New  Hamp- 
shire Revised   Statute  Annotated,  sec- 
tion 354: 1-a;  4  Supplement  1961;  New 
Jersey  Revised  Statute,  section  18.25  Sup- 
plement 1961;   New  York  Civil  Rights 
Law.  sections  18(a)-(e) ;  New  York  Ex- 
ecutive  Law,   section   290-301;    Oregon 
Revised    Statute,    sections    659.010-045. 
696.300,  1961;  Pennsylvania  Statute  An- 
notated    title     35,     sections     1661-64, 
1680.307,  1711,  title  43,  sections  951-63, 
Supplement  1961;   Washington  Revised 
Code,  sections  49.60.101.  .217  1957:  Vir- 
gin Islands  Code  Annotated,  title  10,  sec- 
tions 1-10,  Supplement  1963.    We  should 
not  depart  from  this  concept. 

Federal  dictates  and  mandates  by  reg- 
ulations, especially  on  racial  matters  en- 
danger the  economic  benefits  of  the 
housing  programs  and  give  me  great 
concern.  We  cannot  reform  social  cus- 
toms very  well  by  law.  The  net  result 
might  well  be  that  some  of  the  housing 
programs  may  diminish  in  effectiveness. 


Meanwhile  the  conventional  market  may 
continue  to  expand  far  more  rapidly 
than  Government  sponsored  programs, 
as  it  has  during  the  past  year,  all  of  which 
Is  normal. 

I   place   the   blame   directly   on   the 
Executive  order  on  hoirsing — Executive 
Order  No.   11063.  issued  November  20. 
1962.  27  Federal  Register  11530  called  for 
racial  integration  of  all  Federal  housing 
programs  and  directed  further  action 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  this  policy — 
for  a  major  part  of  the  change  in  hous- 
ing start  percentages  which  took  place 
in  1963  immediately  following  the  issu- 
ance of  that  order.     Private  nonfarm 
housing  starts  increased  from  1,439,100 
in   1962  to   1.561.000  in  1963— Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  compilations 
by  the  Office  of  Progrsun  PoUcy,  1963. 
preliminary    and    1962    annual    data — 
which  represents  a  tremendous  amount 
of  construction.    Instead  of  increasing 
with  the  rest  of  the  market  after  the 
issuance  of  the  racial  order,   Govern- 
ment-sponsored FHA  housing  starts  ac- 
tually decreased  from  259,500  in  1962  to 
220,200  in  1963 — the  same — a  decrease 
of  15  percent.    At  the  same  time,  con- 
ventional housing  starts,  which  are  free 
from  Federal  racial  control,  increased 
from  1.101.800  in  1962  to  1.269.800  in 
1963 — the  same— an  increase  of  15  per- 
cent.     In  other  words,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of   15  percent  in  Government- 
sponsored,     insured     and     guaranteed 
housing,  and  in  the  field  of  conventional 
home  financing  there  was  an  increase 
of  15  percent.    These  figures  speak  for 
themselves  as  to  how  the  American  pub- 
lic   feels    about    forced    integration   in 
housing  even  in  the  face  of  higher  in- 
terest charges  and  larger  downpayments 
in  the  conventional  market. 

Inherent  in  our  consideration  of  prop- 
erty rights  is  a  bedrock  fimdamental. 
namely,  that  every  individual  under  the 
protective  shield  of  the  Constitution  has 
the  right  to  own  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  to  use  it  as  he  sees  fit.  so 
long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
lawful  rights  of  his  neighbors  or  endan- 
ger the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
community.  This  principle  is  so  strong 
in  our  traditions  that  as  early  as  1795 
it  was  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  stronger  than  the  power  of  a  State 
legislature.  In  Van  Home's  Lessee  v. 
Dorrance.  2  VS.  (2  Dall.)  304.  310  (1795) . 
See  also  Colder  v.  BuU.  3  U5.  (3  Dall.) 
386  (1798) — the  court  stated: 


The  legislature  had  no  authority  to  make 
an  act  divesting  one  citizen  erf  his  freehold 
and  vesting  it  in  another — It  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  social  alliance  in  every 
free  government;  it  is  contrary  both  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 


Similarly,  with  sitdown  strikes  and 
picketing  demonstrations  on  private 
property  to  protest  segregation,  it  is  a 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  property  rights  of 
the  owners  of  the  property  to  cast  aside 
civil  remedies  for  trespass  and  to  nul- 
lify State  criminal  prosecutions  for 
trespass  under  the  guise  of  the  right  of 
assembly  under  the  1st  amendment  or  of 
State  action  under  the  14th  amendment. 
The  Constitution  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  a  whole  document  and 
not  piecemeal  in  a  manner  that  causes 


imbalance  and  injustice.     By  overem- 
phasizing one  part  of  the  Constitution 
to   the   long-term    detriment   of    those 
whose  rights  fall  under  another  part  of 
it  is  not  sound  government.    The  theory 
of  upholding  the  right  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly and  the  right  to  petition  Con- 
gress can  easily  be  abused  and  enlarged 
far  out  of  proportion,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  more  important  right  of  the 
maintenance  of  property  rights.    More- 
over, a  serious  question  arises  as  to  how 
peaceful  any  assembly  is  when  the  drums 
of  racial  emotionalism  are  beating  un- 
derneath it.    Tension  and  violence  are 
not  only  usual  potentials,  they  are  reali- 
ties in  many  cases.    It  is  straining  the 
purpose   of   the   first   amendment,   de- 
signed primarily  as  a  restraint  on  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  Itself 
and  not  on  the  States,  to  call  some  of 
the  demonstrations  and  riots  in  recent 
months  merely  peaceful  assemblies. 

If  a  State  acts  to  quell  breaches  of  the 
peace,  the  Supreme  Court  seems  prone 
to  outlaw  the  State  action — Taylor  v. 
Louisiana,  370  U.S.  154  (1962) ;  Shuttle- 
worth    V.    Birmingham,    373   UJ5.    262 
(1963)  ;  NAACP  v.  Alabama.  357  U.S.  449 
(1957) .    In  fact,  the  pattern  of  develop- 
ing civil  rights  by  the  Judicial  route  since 
the  Brown  decision  seems  to  be  by  nulli- 
fying State  action  through  use  of  the 
14th  amendment — Turner  v.  Memphis. 
369  UJ5.  350  (1962) ;  Johnson  v.  Virginia, 
373  U.S.  61  (1963);  Peterson  v.  Green- 
ville, 373  UJ3.  244   (1963);   Lombard  ▼. 
Louisiana.  373  U.S.  267  (1963) ;  Wright  v. 
Georgia,  373  VS.  384  (1963) ;  see  "Sit-ins 
and  State  Action"  B^rst  and  van  Al- 
styne.  Stan.  L.  Rev.  14;  762  July  1962. 
To  harm  private  property  rights  In  so 
doing  is  not  within  the  original  intent 
by  any  means  of  either  the  1st  or  the 
14th  amendments.    Our  Government  to- 
day can  go  far  astray  from  its  originally 
intended  and  commonsense  balance  11 
the  judicial  branch  deprives  the  States 
much  more  in  the  way  of  exercising 
poUce  powers  to  protect  citizens  as  to 
both  their  personal  safety  and  their  prop- 
erty rights.    The  States  should  matntAin 
this  power. 

It  would  be  a  sad  state  of  affairs  and 
a  reversal  of  our  Constitutional  form  of 
government  to  enact  such  Federal  laws 
as  to  cause  these  local  disturbances  to 
be  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  That 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
present  civil  rights  bill.  We  have  wit- 
nessed In  recent  years  since  the  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  school  episode,  far  too  dras- 
tic an  attitude  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  the  power  of  the  President 
to  call  out  the  Armed  Forces  to  quell  local 
disturbances.  While  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  take  a  force  as  large  as 
the  U.S.  Army  to  enforce  the  presently 
proposed  civil  rights  bill,  should  it  be 
enacted  into  law.  I  insist  on  the  normal 
interpretation  of  existing  laws  regard- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  troops.  See  VS. 
News  &  World  Report.  October  18,  1957, 
pages  74-79,  Hon.  A.  Wniis  Robkktsow, 
"Use  of  Army  in  Civil  Rights  Cases  Is 
Clearly  Illegal." 

In  short.  I  feel  that  States  have,  and 
should  have,  the  pohce  power  to  deal 
with  local  disturbances,  and  to  protect 
property  rights.    It  Is  not  xmtil  there  Is 
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an  open  defiance  of  the  laws  and  authdr 
?ty  of  the  United  States  that  the  Preji- 
dent  has  authority  to  use  troops,  unless 
the  legislature   or  the   Governor   of  I  a 
State  requests  him  so  to  act_70A  Star. 
IS    10  US.C.  sections  331-334,  42  U.ai^-- 
Igb  was  repealed  in  1957     The  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  la^sdealmg  with  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  plain  import  of  the 
S^^e  used,  especially  when  Uiey^e 
read  together  as  enacted  and  not  sepa 
Stely  as  codified,  affirm  this  posit^n. 
until  congress  goes  furUier  m  this  fiid, 
and  that  would  in  itself  raise  constitu- 
tional questions,  this  would  seem  to  bje  a 
sound  position.  ! 

To  do  indirectly  what  should  not  And 
nerhaps  cannot  be  done  directly  is  a  f  cjrm 
of  Strand  is  not  right.    We  hf  ve 
on  the  statute  books  a  vast  array  of  If ws 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.    A  mere  cjjck 
of  the  index  to  the  United  States  dode 
would  indicate  this  fact.    Some  of  Ithe 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  era  Jaws 
are  very  strong  if  not  even  ^arsh^  Their 
enforcement  has  been  weak.    Somehow 
it  seems  politically  more  beneficial    to 
enact  new  laws  than  to  tuiii  to  a  process 
of  enforcement  of  existing  laws.    Noitaal 
judicial   processes  are  mvolved  in  our 
existing  law^-<:riminal  cases  mvolve  in- 
dictment and  trial  by  jury,  unless  waived. 
Numerous  civil  remedies  and  remedies  in 
equity  are  afforded.     There  are  noj  as 
many  presumptions,  express  or  impfied. 
favoring  the  burden  of  proof  and  allow- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  act  wiOiout 
fear  of  immediate  contestabihty  a^  are 
set  forth  in  H.R.  7152-and  for  someirea- 
son  the  Department  of  JusUce   an^  the 
proponents  of  the  instant  bill  are^  not 
satisfied  with  our  existing  system  vjhich 
has  proved  itself  down  through  the  ytears. 
Hence  the  turn  to  government  b*  in- 
St!on;   the  abolition  of  jmr  trials; 
a^  a  request  for  a  body  of  Federal  af- 
Smative  laws  both  in  pohcy  stateijents 
STmandates  that  cari  lead  to  govern- 
ment by  agency  regulations  axid  perhaps 
to   a  more  serious  use  of   ou^r   Afrmea 
Forces.    With   this,  I  respectfuUy^  and 
firmly  disagree.  ,^Ji  and 

What  would  appear  to  be  a  normil  ana 
constitutional  use  of  State  powers  ti  pro- 
tect private  property  nghts  lies  ^i  the 
field  of  trespass  while  picketing  ajamst 
^gregated   housing.     The   principle  of 
J^f  2perionty  of  private  P^Jf ^fj^^^^"! 
should  prevaU  over  the  right  of  a^em 
bVy  and^petition  whenever  P/f  ete^5.^ome 
on  the  private  property  of  the  bjlder- 
o^er  ti^demonstrate.  sit  down,  injerfere 
with  his  office  and  other  work,  or  tc^  maice 
any  other  form  of  group  protest  afeamst 
the  policy  of  the  subdivision  ownernot  to 
sell  his  houses  to  Negroes.    For  economic 
as  well  as  social  reasons,  his  poli^  may 
be  sound  and  most  of  all.  it  is  of  h&s  own 
choosing.    The  values  of  new  houses  sur- 
rounding a  house  sold  out  of  racial  con- 
text could  easily  diminish  to  theiextent 
of  material  loss.    Moreover  the  probabil- 
ity of  further  sales  may  be  dangerously 
harmed.    Salabllity  and  values  ate  pre- 
dominant factors  in  housing.   Ownership 
and  private  property  rights  should  pro- 
tect the  biiilder  who  is  developing  a  tract 
of  land,  large  or  small,  against  s^rlflc- 
ing  the  economic  facts  of  life  for  experi- 
ments in  sociology  unless  he  genuinely 
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and  personally  desires  to  do  so.  Time 
and  again  it  has  been  proved  that  white 
people  in  general  do  not  wish  to  Uve  in 
JSghborhoods  with  Negroes  This  is 
shown  in  the  exodus  ^^om  c^es  to  the 
suburbs,  as  Negroes  move  into  the  city 
block  or  immediate  neighborhood. 

If  the  subdivision  were  financed  with 
Federal  Housing  Administration  insur- 
ance   the   Executive   order   on   housing 
would  preclude  the  aforementioned  situ- 
ation, because  the  buUder  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  he  will  se"  irre- 
spective of  race,  creed,  or  color  before  the 
project  would  be  approved-24  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  200.320.    Therefore, 
irrespective  of  constitutional  considera- 
tions   FHA  could  demand  enforcement 
by  specific  performance  of  a  contract. 
This  manner  of  contractual  circumven- 
tion by  Government  agencies  of  doubttm 
constitutional   questions    together   with 
the  weapon  of  using  the  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  desire  of  busmessmen 
to   maintain  good   relations   with   that 
force,  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  m 
the  present  era. 

If  the  subdivision  owner  uses  conven- 
tional financing,  the  housing  order  ap- 
plies to  him,  if  at  all,  only  indirectly. 
Under  FHA  regulations.  24  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  203.16a.  if  a  purchaser 
of  a  lot  in  a  conventional  subdivision 
seeks  FHA  insurance  he  must  produce  a 
certificate   from   the  subdivision  owner 
stating  tiiat  he  will  not  sell,  rent,  or  lease 
on  any  but  an  open  basis  irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.    If  the  subdiv^ion 
owner  refuses  to  sign  the  certificate,  he  is 
listed  with   the   Government  as  a  dis- 
criminatory seller,  developer,  or  owner 
Thus  silence  and  the  normal  exercise  oi 
property  rights  constitute  a  quasi-type 
of  indictment  on  Government  records  of 
the  seller  who  has  no  Government  con- 
nection.    In  the  aforementioned  situa- 
tion he  should  be  able  to  seek  and  suc- 
cessfully maintain  State  aid  to  have  the 
demonstrators  held  for  trespass  both  as 
a  crime  and  for  civU  damages.    In  the 
relatively  few  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia   that   have    housing   antidis- 
crimination laws,  he  would  be  bound  by 
State  law— footnote  8.  supra. 

Even  here,  however.  I  feel  that  the 
laws  are  somewhat  Ul  advised,  perhaps 
emotionally  adopted  in  some  cases   and 
that  they  transcend  too  Ughtly  a  basic 
concept  of  both  logic  and  what  should  be 
constitutional   guarantees.    In   this   we 
must   consider   that   antidisci-irnination 
housing   legislation    is   imphcitly   filled 
with  the  conflict  between  reserved  pri- 
vate rights,  such  as  freedom  of  associa- 
tion  and   nonassociation.   and   nondis- 
crimination.   The  rights  of  freedom  of 
choice  and  association  are  traditional. 
They  have  long  been  thought  so  inviolate 
as  not  to  require  formal  embodiment  in 
statutory  or  constitutional  guarantees-- 
a  similar  freedom,  namely,  freedom  of 
competition  is  regarded  as  an  economic 
norm;  without  such  a  norm  our  antitrust 
laws  would  be  absurd.    Apex  Housing 
Co.  V.  Leader.  310  U.S.  469.  1940;  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  V.  United  States,  221  U.S.  1. 
1911.    Now  they  are    being  evaporated 
by  the  preemption  of  laws  passed  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  freedoms  of  others  are  being  In- 


fringed seriously  by  the  "rights"  crea^d 
by  these  laws.    It  seems  not  only  funda- 
mental but  elementary  as  well  to  state 
that  if  the  widely  hailed  reason  for  en- 
acting these  laws  is  that  "every  Ameri- 
can citizen  should  be  able  to  live  where 
his  heart  desires   and  his  means  per- 
mit"—see  statement  of  Governor  of  New 
York    New  York  Times.  July  14.   1959. 
oage'l    column  3— then  the  laws  them- 
selves do  not  accompUsh  their  avowed 
purpose  because  they  completely  ignore 
the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals  to 
choose  tiieir  neighbors  and  to  Uve  in  Uie 
kind  of  neighborhood  that  they  desire. 
As  to  the  District  of  Columbia  housmg 
ordinance.  I  feel  that  it  is  stretching  con- 
gressional intent  to  the  point  of  ridicu- 
lousness to  imply  that  Congress,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  m  a 
joint  resolution  passed  in  1892  authoriz- 
ing the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  adopt 
police  regulations  for  health,  safety,  and 
welfare    intended  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioners the  power  to  promulgate  perhaps 
tiie  most  severe  restriction  on  pnvate 
property  rights  in  this  field  in  the  United 
States.    Moreover,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
law— or  ordinance— has  criminal  penal- 
ties and  prohibits  even  negotiating  for 
the  sale  of  property  on  other  than  an 
open  racial  basis,  it  is  a  vivid  example  of 
how  far  the  proponents  of  this  type  oi 
legislation,  executive  orders   or  Judicial 
decisions,  will  go  if  given  tiie  slightest 
authorization  in  a  basic  law  enacted  by 
Congress.    The  experience  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  could  be  negligible  when 
compared  to  what  could  happen  in  fu- 
ture years  along  this  same  pattern  on  a 
national   scale   if   Congress   enacts  the 
presentiy  proposed  language  of  title  Vi 
of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mention  has  been  made  heretofore  of 
the  Executive  order  on  Housing,  issued 
November  20.  1962-27  Federal  Reg  ster 
11530  footnote  42.  supra.  My  imtial  re- 
action at  the  time  of  its  issuance  was  Uiat 
only  Congress  can  enact  what  it  at- 
tempted to  put  into  law.  My  convictions 
are  perhaps  more  deepseated  now  than 
they  were  then. 

cm  October  9. 1962. 1  warned  the  Presi- 
dent against  issuing  this  order— Con- 
gressional RECORD,  volume  108.  part  17, 

page  22908. 

I  take  comfort  in  the  most  able  ar- 
ticle by  Chief  Judge  Charles  Sterling 
Hutcheson.  retired,  of  the  U.S.  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virgmia- 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned— pub- 
lished In  book  form  recently— Avins. 
"Open  Occupancy  Versus  Forced  Inte- 
gration under  the  14th  Amendment. 
Bookmailer.  Inc..  New  York.  1963.  pages 
100-111-  Hutcheson.  "The  Constitution- 
ality  of  the  President's  Order  Barring 
Discrimination    in    Federally    Assisted 

Housing."  ^      .     .^. 

The  President's  housing  order,  in  shori;, 
placed  all  Federal  housing  programs  xm- 
der  a  policy  of  racial  integration,  on 
its  face  It  applied  to  all  Programs  by  way 
of  grants,  loans,  annual  contributions, 
insurance,  or  guarantee.  This  covep  the 
entire  field.  It  directed  all  department 
and  agency  heads  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  place  the  policy  of  the  President 
into  effect.  .v^ 

In  other  words,  even  In  Its  form  tne 
order  assumed  the  role  of  a  legislative 


enactment.  Congress  on  at  least  six  oc- 
casions had  refused  to  write  these  terms 
and  conditions  into  the  housing  law. 
See  Congressional  Record,  volume  108, 
part  17.  pages  22908-22909,  for  a  sum- 
mary. 

The  whole  field  of  Federal  housing  was 
established  by   Congress   and   Congress 
can  change  it  or  abolish  it  anytime  it 
so  desires.    Certainly  the  President  could 
not  have  estabUshed  Federal  housing; 
neither  can  he  support  it  by  appropria- 
tions of  funds,  nor  can  he  abolish  it. 
Then  how  under  any  commonsense  view 
of  our  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers- 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial— can 
he  change  the  housing  field  so  dras- 
tically   especially  when  Congress  Itself 
has    determined    otherwise?    The    only 
logical  answer  is  a  simple  one,  to  wit: 
The  housing  order  was  plainly  a  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  power.    Action  should 
be  taken  either  by  Congress  or  by  the 
courts,  or  by  both,  to  render  the  order 
null  and  void.    The  irreplaceable  harm 
that  will  be  done  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment if  the  order  continues,  outweigh 
any  merits  that  may  exist  in  favor  of 
the  order     Both  of  the  aforementioned 
actions  are  imperative  if  both  are  neces- 
sai-y  to  remedy  the  wrong. 

Numerous  regulations  have  been  issued 
to  carry  out  the  President's  policy  as 
though  it  were  the  law.  This  situation 
may  be  unique  in  the  history  of  our  form 
of  government  as  an  attempted  extension 
of  executive  power. 

Some  of  the  regulations  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  are  contrary  to  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  basic  housing 
laws.   For  example,  a  builder  or  mortgage 
lender   who    deals   with   FHA   may   be 
blacklisted  by  FHA  and  his  reputation 
seriously  harmed  for  alleged  racial  dis- 
crimination     through     regulations— -24 
CFR  200.300-355;   see  previous  regula- 
tions on  undesirable  risk  determination, 
24    CFR    200.200-203— issued    under    a 
legally  questionable  order  in  proceedings 
that  are  self-made  by  an  agency,  devoid 
of  preponderance  of  the  evidence  re- 
quirements, and  contrary  to  the  proceed- 
ings set  forth  by  act  of  Congress.    Pro- 
ceedings called  for  in  the  housing  laws 
require    notice,    preponderance    ol    the 
evidence  before  the  Commissioner,  and 
due  process  of  law  before  such  senoiis 
administrative  action  is  taken— 68  Stat 
610    12  U.S.C.  173Ha);   section  512  of 
the' Housing  Act  of  1934  as  amended  m 
1954.    This  difference  appears  on  its  face 
to  lack  due  process  of  law.    It  may  be 
called  an  illustration  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  preferring  to 
make  both  its  own  laws  as  well  as  its  reg- 
ulations. 

The  steel  seizure  case  of  1952— Yotings- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sau^yer— 343 
US  579  (1952);  for  the  opinion  in  the 
district  court  see  103  F.  Supp.  569  (DC 
DC  1952)— affords  a  very  close  parallel 
to  the  Instant  case  or  situation  under 
consideration.  There  the  President 
without  legislation,  which  under  the 
Constitution  can  be  enacted  only  by  Con- 
gress, issued  an  order  when  the  Nation 
was  under  a  proclamation  of  national 
emergency,  which  order  took  control  of 
the  steel  Industry  to  assure  a  strike-free 
flow  of  steel  for  use  in  the  miUtary  en- 


gagements in  Korea.  The  President  re- 
ported his  action  to  Congress,  but  Con- 
gress took  no  action.  Application  was 
made  for  an  Injunction  against  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  the  order  into  effect.  The  dis- 
trict court  granted  the  injunction  and  on 
certiorari  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed. 

Considerable  argument  was  made  by 
the  Government,  pointing  out  the  na- 
tional emergency  necessity  for  the  Presi- 
dent's action  and  of  his  broad  and  In- 
herent powers  as  Chief  Executive.  Nu- 
merous quotations  could  be  made  from 
the  opinions  In  the  case  dealing  with  the 
types  of  powers  which  are  vested  in  the 
President.  To  say  the  least,  these  powers 
are  less  in  stature  than  the  average  lay- 
man or  lawyer  may  think  when  the  pow- 
ers do  not  have  legislation  underlying 
them.  ^   _ 

Mr.  Justice  Black  who  delivered  the 
opinion  stated: 

In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
falthftaiy  executed  refutes  the  Idea  that  he 
is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  •  •  •  The  founders  of 
this  Nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  power 
to  the  Congress  alone  In  both  good  and  bad 
times— Idem  at  pages  587-589. 


The  language  quoted  above  could  be 
applied  to  the  instant  housing  order 
with  the  attending  result  that  the  order 
should  not  stand.  The  situations  are 
almost  identical  with  the  equities,  if  any, 
favoring  the  steel  seizure  cases. 

The  argument  might  be  made  by 
proponents  of  the  housing  order  that  It 
merely  places  into  effect  the  guarantees 
of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments.  This 
can  be  met  easily  and  forcefully  by  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  order  is  neverthe- 
less a  legislative  effectuation.  The  Con- 
stitution, even  in  the  14th  amendment, 
gives  the  power  of  effectuation  to  Con- 
gress—the 5th  section  of  the  4th  amend- 
ment states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

Another  argument  might  be  made  that 
in  the  steel  seizure  cases  the  President 
was  exercising  eminent  domain  powers. 
Nevertheless,  there,  as  here,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  lack  of  legislation, 
which  under  the  Constitution  can  be  en- 
acted only  by  Congress.  Therefore,  in 
both  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  orders 
were  beyond  the  President's  constitu- 
tional power. 

There  is  a  line  of  reasoning  regarding 
the  due  process  clause  that  might  be 
overlooked  in  the  emotionalism  of  pro- 
moting civil  rights.  In  the  field  of 
property  and  property  rights,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  think  of  the  rights  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  builders,  sellers, 
as  well  as  buyers  against  compulsory  in- 
tegration in  housing. 

People  In  general  do  not  buy.  rent,  or 
sell  residential  real  property,  especially 
their  own  home,  with  a  fond  apprecia- 
tion of  governmental  attempts  to  tell 
them  who  their  neighbors  must  be  or 
to  whom  they  must  sell,  or  not  sell,  their 
property.  The  average  American  citizen 
tends  to  look  upon  realty  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  his  attitude  toward 
it  when  he  is  drawing  up  his  will;  namely, 
that  he  can  leave  **  to  whomever  he 


pleases  because  it  is  his  to  devise  or  be- 
queath as  he  chooses.  This  attitude  is 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  this  Nation 
of  ours  and  it  is  not  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  disturb  it.  The  gain, 
if  any,  to  a  relatively  few  people  would 
harm  many,  many  more  people  and 
would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  at  the 
same  time.  Such  a  move  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  due-process  clause. 

The  due-process  clauses  of  the  5th 
amendment  and  the  14th  amendment 
protect  businessmen  against  unreason- 
able restrictions  in  their  business— GoW- 
blatt  V.  Totcn  of  Hempstead.  369  U.S. 
590  (1962);  Castleton  Corp.  v.  Sinclatr. 
264  US  543  (1924»  ;  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co  V  Mahon.  260  US.  393  <1922>  ;  Block 
V  Hirsh.  256  U.S.  135  (1921)  :  AUgeyer  v. 
Louisiana.  165  US.  578  (1897). 

There  is  also  protection  of  law   for 
the  individual   against   compulsory   &s- 
sociation— International   Association   of 
J^chinists  V.  Street.  367  U.S.  740  <  1961) . 
See  also  West  v.  Lyders.  59  App.  DC.  122. 
36  P   2d  108  (1929)— on  the  pomt  that 
an   Executive  order  cannot,  of  course, 
transcend  these  limitations  either.     In- 
asmuch as  tiie  net  result  of  what  is  being 
sought,  it  would  seem  to  ^o^ow  q^ 
logically  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
protection  to  the  Individual  against  com- 
pulsory community  integration  or  asso- 
ciation. 

There  are  authorities  to  this  effect- 
See  Avins,  "Anti-Discrimination  Legisla- 
tion as  an  Infringement  on  Freedom  of 
SoiS."     6  N.YI.J'.   13    (I960):  Avii^ 
"Trade  Regulations   (Compulsory  Int^ 
gration  Law),  12  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  149. 
150  (1957) ;  Avins.  "Open  Occupancy  vs. 
Forced  Housing  Under  tiie  Fourteenth 
Amendment,'     Bookmailer.    Inc.,    N.Y. 
1963,  pages  S-42.  ••Anti-Discnmmation 
Legislation  in  Housing.  A  Denial  ol  Free- 
dom of  Choice,"  and  cases  cited.    Our 
Constitution  should  not  be  taken  so  far 
out  of  balance  on  the  one  hand  m  the 
interest  of  "equality."  "open  occui»ncy.^^ 
"fair  housing."  or  "democratic  hving 
that  it  denies  freedom  of  association  on 
the  other.    Freedom  of  association  is  a 
value  which  must  be  protected.     Con- 
gress should  not  attempt  to  ehminate  it 
by  compulsory  integration  programs  in 
which  it  is  necessary  that  some  people 
presume  to  dictate  to  others  tiie  type  of 
environment  in  which  they  shall  Uve. 

It  is  refreshing  to  repeat  the  language 
of  a  few  court  opinions  along  this  line: 
"the  residential  nature  of  the  enterprise, 
the  pri\-ilege  of  selecting  neighbors  and 
the  needs  of  the  community  are  not  to 
be    ignored,"    i9Z9-Penthouse    Proper- 
ties, Inc.  V.  1158  Fifth  Avenue,  Inc.,  256 
App.   Div.    685.    11    N.YS.    2d    417.    422 
V 1939)— "there   is  no   reason  why   the 
owners    of    the   cooperative    apartment 
house  could  not  decide  for  themselves 
wltii  whom  they  wish  to  share  their  ele- 
vators their  common  halls  and  faculties, 
tiieir  stockholders'  meetings,  their  man- 
agement  problems   and   responsibUities 
and  their  homes."  1959— Weisner  v.  791 
Park  Avenue  Corv-.  6  N.Y.  2d  190  N.YS. 
2d  70   160  N.E.  2d  720.  724  (1959)—  the 
ne«d  for  a  pervasive  right  of  privacy 
against  government  Uitrusion  has  been 
recogniwd  though  not  always  given  the 
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recognition  it  deserves."  1963-Gibsan  | 
FloHda  Legislative  Investigation  Comm\, 
83  S.  Ct.  889.  905  (1963) .  I 

In  addition  to  the  floor  amendment  it 
the   House   of   Representatives   dea link 
with  insurance  and  guaranty  contrac^ 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  February  7.  1964. 
nages    2498-2499— previously    discussej^, 
title  VI— section  602— was  also  amend^ 
to  require  Presidential  approval  of  regu- 
lations issued  by  department^  ^"11!;^^" 
cies  and  to  require  also  that  action  dd- 
^Sed   to  Withhold   funds   on   account 
of  discrimination  be  reported  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  Congress  for  30 
days  before  effectuation     These  amend- 
ments  relate  to  section  601— H.R.  JiJJ^. 
«Rth    roneress.    2d   session,    as    pass^a 
?he  nSu^e'  Ifb'ruary   10.   1964.     Section 
602  provides  "Each  Federal  Department 
and  Agency  which  is  empowered  t^  ex- 
tend Federal  financial  assistance  to  afiy 
program  or  activity,  by  way  of  grarlt, 
loan,  or  contract  other  than  f  contractjof 
Lurance  or  guaranty,  shall  take  actibn 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  section  601 
with  respect  to  such  Program  or  act>K^- 
ity"— as  well  as  602  because  of  the  lan- 
guage specifically  used  in  602.  .Jhe  ser^e 
of  these  amendments  is  to  mitigate  t*ie 
Sr^uences  of  the  title     The  ulimate 
powef  of  the  executive  branch  is  liot 
Sed  by  them.    They  merely  require 
S^re  formality  and  time  for  the  opeifa- 
tion  of  withholding  funds.  , 

Arbitrary  withholding  of  funds  miiht 
conceivably  impair  the  obligation  of  c<^n- 
5?^t  and  embarrass  even  State  govern- 
rnents  in  programs  such  as  the  highway 
nrogram.  Moreover,  there  are  no  prdyi- 
lioL  in  the  bill  as  to  when  or  how  fu^ds 
that  are  withheld  and  contracts  that^re 
canceled  or  on  which  work  has  stoppled 
may  be  freed  and  restored  when  there  is 
compliance.  1    , 

Furthermore,  section  602.  as  amended, 
would  endanger  property  rights  with  the 
threat  of  Federal  domination  and  the 
withholding  of  funds.    There  is  no  re- 
quirement for  due  process  in  deternlln- 
Sig  the  factual  or  legal  issues  of  p- 
crSnination.    All  that  is  required  1^  a 
hearing  without  mention  of  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.    Without  any  fl^ 
inition  of  discrimination  being  laid  down 
as  guidelines,  this  could  amount  to  a  two- 
fold lack  of  due  process  of  law     The  fact 
that  section   603   Provides  for  judjcal 
review  under  section  10  of  the  Admtals- 
traUve  Procedure  Act  does  not  offsetJ;his 
weakness.    Entirely  too  much  arbitrary 
power  would  be  given  to  the  execiitive 
branch  of  the  Government.  \.^ 

Inasmuch  as  under  the  Constiti^tion 
onlv  Congress  may  appropriate  moniey- 
Sfcle?   section  1  of  the  Constitution 
provides:  "All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congrefes  of 
the  United  States:"  article  1.  section  8 
provides:    "No  money   shall  be   dtawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  In  consequenpe  of 
appropriations  made  by  law;"  the  4bso- 
lute  control  of  all  the  monies  ofl  the 
United  States,  including  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  they  are  rtiade, 
is  in  the  Congress,  Harts  case  (1880) ,  16 
Ct  CI  484  Aff'd  118  U.S.  62;  State  of  [Ohio 
V.  United  States,  65  P.  Supp.  776  (D.C. 
1946) —I  seriously  question  the  proi^riety 
of  allowing  the  executive  branch  df  the 


Government  the  quasi-right  of  appro- 
priating funds  in  the  lo<«ely  defined 
manner  herein  employed.  I  ^ealtze  that 
several  laws  give  agency  heads  adminis- 
trative discretion  but  hardly  so  arbi- 
trarily and  vaguely  as  here  This  pro- 
priety is  more  seriously  weakened  by  the 
lack  of  standards  In  the  proposed  dele- 
gation of  powers,  so  much  so  that  I  ques- 
tion its  constitutionality-O'NetZ  v.  U^S. 
and  Panama  Refining  Co  v  Rv^^' j^- 
20  supra;  also  A.  L.  Schecter  Poultnf 
CoTV    V.  United    States,   295    U.S.    495 

(1935) 

The"  power    to    withhold    would    be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  discrimination, 
but     discrimination     is     not     defined 
Agency  officials  in  turn  must  define  it  m 
all  of  its  categories  and  public  funds 
would  then  be  appropriated  or  not  ap- 
propriated, that  is  to  say  issued  or  with- 
held, according  to  agency  standards  ap- 
proved   by    the    President.      We    have 
refused  to  give  the  President  the  item 
veto  power  on  the  theory  that  only  Con- 
gress may  appropriate  f^nds-see  hear- 
ings. Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration,   and    Subcommittee    on   Rules^ 
US.  Senate.  83d  Congress,  first  session 
on    Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    8. 
February  25.  AprU  22.  and  May  19.  1953. 
pages  62-64— and  here  In  this  proposal 
in  a  reverse  manner  we  would  be  allow- 
ing executive  branch  determinations  to 
set  the  standards  for  the  issuance  or  the 
withholding  of  pubUc  funds  to  a  high^ 
emotional  and  controversial  field.    I  ajm 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  methods  or  the 
substance  of  this  procedure.    The  action 
that  is  taken,  if  any  is  necessary  should 
be    taken   with    precise    definitions   by 

Congress.  ,         ^       ,  .... 

On  this  note  and  in  the  vein  of  title 
VI  attempting  to  compel  racial  integra- 
tion by  financial  means.  I  quote  from  the 
late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  s  book— 
"The  Supreme  Court  in  the  American 
System  of  Government" : 

Two  of  the  greatest  powers  possessed  by 
the  political  branches,  which  seem  to  me  the 
disaster  potentials  In  our  system,  are  utterly 
beyond  judicial  reach.  These  are  the  war 
power  and  the  money,  taxing,  and  spending 
power,  which  Is  the  power  of  inflation.  The 
Improvident  use  of  these  powers  can  destroy 
the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  liberty, 
because  either  can  set  up  great  currents  of 
strife  within  the  population  which  mght 
carry  constitutional   forms  and  limitations 

before  them.  ^     .       .  ,^ 

No  protection  against  these  catastrophic 
courses  can  be  expected  from  the  judiciary. 
The  people  must  guard  against  these  dangers 
at  the  polls.— Jackson,  "The  Supreme  Court 
in  the  American  System  of  Government 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1955, 
pages  59.  61. 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  if  this  is  a  convenient 
place  for  him  to  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missisippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  First  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  very  fine  discussion  of 
the  subject  matter,  particularly  the 
problem  raised  by  the  bill  with  reference 
to  housing,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of 
the  bill,  but  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  Executive  order  on  public  housing 
and  other  housing,  and  also  the  extent 
to  which  the  bill  would  affect  Executive 
orders,  whether  it  would  leave  the  field 
wide  open  to  further  Executive  orders 


on  this  subject,  and  what  it  would  do 
to  existing  Executive  orders  which  I 
think  are  without  authority. 

The  Senator  is  preeminent  In  this 
field  and  has  contributed  many  years 
of  service  in  the  field  of  housing,  not 
only  to  my  knowledge,  but  to  the  knowl- 
edge  of  anyone  who  has  been  in  the 

Senate.  .^. 

I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  Executive  order.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  all 
the  Senator's  speech,  but  I  ask  him  if 
his  position  is  that  if  the  bill  should 
pass— and  we  pray  it  will  not  pass— it 
would  cancel  out  Executive  Order  No. 

11063.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  the  President's  Executive  order 

in  housing?  ^     .,     .,^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Presidents  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  housing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  May  I  go  a 
little  ifurther?  In  the  first  place.  I  main- 
tain that  the  Executive  order  has  been 
invalid  from  the  beginning. 

Mr   STENNIS.    Ultra  vires. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
look  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108.  part  17.  page  22908,  he  will  see 
that  I  inserted  a  brief  that  was  prepared 
by  an  able  staff  member,  Mr.  James 
Palmer.  Jr..  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banlung 
and  Currency  Committee,  who  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me  in  this  presentation 

today. 

I  presented  the  brief  at  that  time  to 
help  me  argue  my  point  that  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  without  legal  authority. 
The  bill  would  invalidate  the  order. 
First  of  all,  I  assert  that  it  has  been 
invalid  all  along — but  had  it  been  valid, 
this  title  of  the  bill  would  invalidate  the 
order,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  ab- 
sent from  the  Chamber  a  part  of  the 
time.     I  hope  he  will  read  the  brief  I 
presented.     I  discussed  the   theory  of 
preemption  in  the  law.    I  used  two  very 
good  authorities  on  the  preemption  doc- 
trine which  I  mentioned  the  other  day. 
One  of  them  was  Chief  Judge  Sterling 
Hutoheson,  of  the  Virginia  district  court, 
and  the  other  was  Alexander  Bickel.  a  law 
professor  at  Yale  University,  who.  by  the 
way,  supports  the   civil  rights  legisla- 
tion.   He  stated,  when  this  amendment 
was  written  in  the  House,  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  FHA  and  VA.    He  stated  that 
the  President's  order  would  be  invali- 
dated as  to  FHA  and  VA.     Otherwise, 
he  said,  they  would  be  eating  their  cake 
and  having  it.  too.    I  hope  the  Senator 
will  read  the  brief. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  shall. 
~Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  only  would  it 
invalidate  the  order  now.  had  it  been 
good  originally,  but  it  would  do  so  in  the 
future,  because  Congress  would  be  taking 
a  position,  and  would  therefore  be  pre- 
empting the  field. 

I  pointed  out  six  different  occasions 
since  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
I  entered  the  Senate— and  we  entered 
the  Senate  a  few  months  apart — when 
Congress  has  refused  this  kind  of  pro- 
vision in  legislation. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  remember  quite  well 
the  first  debate  on  it.  Even  though  the 
Senator  had  been  here  a  short  time  then. 


he  was  handling  a  major  bill — one  of  the 
most  important  bills  of  the  session— on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  certainly 
by  far  the  largest  housing  bill  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  the  Congress  in 

this  fleld. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Many  parts  of  the 

bill  were  basic. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  daresay  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  remembers  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  presentation  of  the 
public  housing  part  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Bricker,  of  Ohio,  offered  an  amendment 
to  require  mixed  occupancy  in  pubhc 
housing.  The  Senator  will  remember 
that  southern  Senators  did  not  speak 

on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
who  took  the  position  that  it  would  be 
quite  damaging   and  we  ought  not  to 

have  it.  ^,    ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Even  though  that  was 
the  first  year  of  their  service,  they  were 
very  effective,  and  they  defeated  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Two  of  them 
were  new;  not  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MORSE] .  but  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  were, 
and  they  were  quite  effective. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  reviewing  that  history. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  made  a 
few  remarks  last  Tuesday  about  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  how  far  it  goes.  Since 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  weU  versed 
In  the  subject.  I  wish  to  read  a  brief  para- 
graph from  the  speech  I  made  last  Tues- 
day and  ascertain  whether  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agrees  with  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  President's  Exec- 
utive order.  ^  r^  J  , 
I  read  from  page  7079  of  Tuesdays 
Congressional  Record  : 

Under  the  broad  language  of  the  order 
when  Joe  Doe  and  Mary  Doe  buy  a  home 
and  use  an  FHA  or  a  GI  loan  to  finance  their 
purchase.  Federal  control  extends  not  simply 
to  the  agency  administering  the  program,  but 
it  dictates  first  to  the  realtor  who  develops 
the  land;  second,  the  contractor  who  builds 
the  hovise;  third,  the  bank  which  makes  the 
loan;  fourth,  the  realtor  who  sells  the  home; 
fifth'.  Joe  and  Mary  Doe.  the  owners.  In  the 
"use  and  occupancy  thereof,"  in  the  "rental 
of  their  home,  in  the  "leasing"  of  their  home, 
and  In  the  "sale  or  other  disposition"  of 
their  home. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  in  a  regula- 
tory sense.  ^       ,      ,  V. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  good.  I  wish 
to  know  how  broad  it  is.  It  was  over- 
stated. It  could  control  the  vendors  and 
the  material  men.  the  contractors,  and 
the  subcontractors. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Section  601  would 
certainly  do  that. 

Mr   STENNIS.    That  is  very  plain. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; if  it  were  not  for  the  exception 
listed  in  section  602. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  other  words,  sec- 
tion 601.  unless  it  is  limited  by  section 

602? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  will  say.  Had 
it  not  been,"  or  "if  it  were  not." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator. But  if  it  should  be  held— as  some 
contend— that  section  601  is  not  Umited 
by  section  602 


Does  not  this  Executive  order  cover  all 
those  subjects? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Executive  order  does  in  specific 
terms.  Section  601  does.  The  Execu- 
tive order  applied  to  all  federally  as- 
sisted housing  programs,  and  regulations 
to  administer  it  were  issued  by  the  agen- 
cies requiring  certifications  in  contracts. 
It  covered  FHA-insured.  VA-guaranteed 
and  direct  loans,  urban  renewal,  public 
housing— anything  that  tax  money  or  in- 
surance went  into,  but  it  did  not  cover 
banks  as  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  bank  loans  which 
might  be  involved  there  are  excepted,  in 
the  Senator's  opinion? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.    It  is.    It  is. 

Mr  STENNIS.  And  should  their  con- 
tention prevail,  it  undoubtedly  would 
cover  the  material  men 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Section  602  Umits 
section  601.  If  the  Senator  will  read  the 
first  sentence  in  section  602  and  realize 
that  it  is  a  continuing  sentence,  it  says 
"shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601."  he  will  agree  with 
me  and  with  Professor  Bickel.  of  Yale 
University,  in  saying  that  it  does. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  was  not  arguing  to 

the  contrary.  ^  *v,  * 

Mr  SPARKMAN.    I  understand  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  ,      „       . 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  another  point  that  came  up  recently, 
in  which  his  State  is  involved,  and  that 
is  a  reference  to  the  FEPC  tiUe  VH  of 
the  bill,  wherein  a  table  was  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  during  debate  this  week. 
I  believe  it  was  on  April  8. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.    Last  Wednesday. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Last  Wednesday;  yes. 
It  shows  the  unemployment  as  percent 
of  civilian  labor  force,  by  color,  by  States, 
for  the  year  1960.    We  find— not  to  my 
very  great  surprise— that  it  reflects  credit 
on  the  States  referred  to  as  not  having 
FEPC  laws.    Alabama  is  one  of  the  low 
unemployment  States,  by  the  way.  with 
a  5.7-percent  total.  4.7  percent  white  and 
8  4   percent   nonwhite,   compared   to   a 
good,  solid  State  like  Michigan  which 
does  have  an  FEPC  law  but  for  the  non- 
whites  unemployment  runs  16.3  percent, 
which  shows  that  a  great  industrial  State 
like  Michigan  with  all  of  its  FEPC  laws— 
and  I  am  sure  they  do  a  good  job  in  ad- 
ministering it  the  best  they  can— has. 
on  a  percentagewise  basis,  twice  as  high 
a  percentage  of  unemployment  of  non- 
whites  as  the  State  of  Alabama,  or  the 
State  of  Mississippi  at  that  time,  which 
was  running  7.1  percent— virtually  the 
same  as  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  this  dem- 
onstrates that  the  FEPC  law  itself  is  no 
remedy  for  the  purpose  of  solving  unem- 
ployment, that  it  does  not  prove  discrim- 
ination, the  fact  that  nonwhites  have  a 
better  opportimity  to  get  a  Job? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  I  referred  to  that  table 
earlier  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  did. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  should  Uke  all 
Senators  to  look  at  that  Uble,  because 
it  is  quite  revealing.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  figures  to  show  us  the  cause.  I 
was  amazed  by  some  of  them. 

The  figures  on  Michigan,  for  instance, 
I  do  not  imagine  the  nonwhite  popula- 
tion in  Michigan  is  anything  like  the 
percentage  down  our  way 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  Negroes 
who  have  gone  to  Michigan  have  been 
those  possessing  more  skill,  who  probably 
went  to  work  in  the  autcnnabile  factories 
where  their  skill  could  be  utilized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  had  a  good  ca- 
pacity to  change  over. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

rGCt 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  were  able  to 
learn  trades  to  which  they  were  not  ac- 
customed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  an  exchange  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  earlier,  in  which 
we  discussed  some  of  these  questions,  he 
asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  skilled  person, 
white  or  nonwhite,  down  our  way,  who 
could  not  find  a  job.  Frankly,  there 
might  be  some.  There  might  be  some 
who  are  handicapped  in  different  ways, 
perhaps  a  few  changing  between  jobs, 
or  looking  for  jobs,  but  the  employment 
opportunity  is  there. 

As  the  Senator  states,  the  existence 
of  FEPC  has  certainly  not  brought  them 
into  balance  in  the  States,  either  from 
lack  of  the  FEPC  laws  working  or  as  I 
have  heard  is  true  in  some  States — I  do 
not  say  this  about  Michigan,  or  any  par- 
ticular State,  because  I  do  not  know— 
that  some  of  the  States  had  FEPC  stat- 
utes on  the  law  books  and  that  was  about 

aU. 

In  other  words,  they  had  de  jure  but 
not  de  facto  operation.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct  that  FEPC  laws  can- 
not be  depended  upon  as  an  insurer  of 
improved  employment  for  minority  races, 
or  for  anyone  else,  with  the  showing  dem- 
onstrated by  this  table. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  State  with  an- 
other, of  course,  would  not  prove  a  pat- 
tern. If  the  Senator  has  concluded  his 
remarks- 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  not  con- 
cluded my  remarks,  but  I  am  going  to 
stop  soon  because  one  of  our  colleagues 
desires  an  opportunity  to  speak,  and  I 
do  plan  to  accommodate  him.  I  have 
plenty  of  material  and  plenty  of  strength 

to  go  on.  ^  ^^    r-. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator. We  will  leave  that,  then,  with  the 
suggestion  that  one  State  with  another 
State  would  not  prove  a  pattern,  but  if 
anyone  will  look  over  the  table  of  States 
here,  and  compsire  all  the  States  which 
have  FEPC  laws  with  those  which  do 
not— particularly  the  States  which  have 
a  large  colored  population— they  will  see 
that  the  pattern  runs  exactly  the  same 
as  it  has  In  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  which  I  have  mentioned,  as 
compared  to  Michigan. 
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I  noticed  also  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
we  do  not  wish  to  leave  out  our  friend, 
the  senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Htm  • 
raR^]  whose  State  has  12.8  percen, 
nonwhite  unemployment. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.    Unemployment? 

Mr!  STENNIS.    Yes.  12.8  percent  non 
white  unemployment. 

Mr      SPARKMAN.    That     is     muc^ 
higher  than  down  in  our  section  of  thfe 

country.  ^       .     ^^„ 

Mr    STENNIS.    The  Senator  is  cor 
rect.  ■  Minnesota  has  very  few  colore|i 

^r.^' SPARKMAN.    Two-tenths   of 
percent,  is  it  not.  something  Uke  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  ^eUeve  it  is  2  pe 
cent  in  Minnesota.    I  believe  they  ha^e 
2  percent  colored  population  now. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Two  percent  is  it? 
I  ^11  just  move  the  decimal  point  ovir 
one  place— 2  percent.  I 

Mr  STENNIS.  To  mention  one  othfer 
point  briefly,  because  I  believe  it  has  n6t 
b^n  emphasized  enough,  the  Sena^r 
will  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  title  Ui 
was  debated  in  1957  when  the  Propo^d 
civil  rights  bill  came  over  from  the  Hou>e 
JHhe  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  after^  j 
illuminating  debate,  which  was  th  n 
caTd  a  filibuster,  the  Senate,  once  the 
facte  had  been  presented,  voted  by  a  siza- 
ble majority  to  take  title  IH  out  of  tie 
Sm     ?^s  not  the  senator  well  remeri- 

^Mr  ^SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  le- 
f erred  to  a  sizable  vote.  Does  the  Sera- 
tor  have  the  record  of  the  vote? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  the  nu]  n- 
ber     I  believe  it  was  2  to  1. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  v^s 
more  than  that.  It  would  be  interest  "g 
to  look  up  the  vote,  to  see  exactly  what 
i^wS  My  recollection  is  that  the  v>te 
was  almost  unanimous. 

Mr    STENNIS.     I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  President  Eisenhower  sisnt 
UP  the  proposal  originally.  Then  he  c  is- 
o^ed  it.    He  disclaimed  it.    My  recol- 

Tection  is  that  there  was  t.^^^Tv.r'^ft 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  thai,  it 
was  almost  a  unanimous  vote.  j 

Mr   STENNIS.    There  may  have  b^en 
two  votes  on  the  question.    The  first  bne 
was  not  a  runaway  vote.    When  it  csme 
up  later,  after  the  question  was  further 
illuminated,  it  was  a  runaway  vote. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr  STENNIS.    I  refer  the  Senate  rto 
page  13  of  the  bill,  under  title  m.  The 
subject  matter  is  the  desegregatior    of 
public  faculties.    At  page  13  I  find  t-  lese 
words : 

Sec  302  Whenever  an  action  has  )€en 
conSienced  In  any  court  of  the  United  Slates 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color, 
r^lglon,  or  national  origin,  the  Attorney J.en- 
6^1  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  SLates 
may  Intervene  In  such  action. 

Except  for  the  way  in  which  the  adtion 

originates,  is  not  this  provision  identical 

with   or  in  substance,  the  old  title  in? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

rcct  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  repudiatAl  In 
the  Senate  by  the  large  vote  to  whicli  the 
Senator  has  referred. 
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Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  repudi- 
ated also  by  President  Eisenhower^ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor been  able  to  find  any  limitation  on 

this  section? 

Mr   SPARKMAN.    None  whatever. 

Mr  STENNIS.  In  other  words,  this  is 
a  •'Sleeper."  lying  here  on  page  13.  in  a 
relatively  innocent  title  of  the  bill,    is 

that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.    STENNIS.    The    next    sentence 

in  such  an  action  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had 
instituted  the  action. 


In  Other  words,  there  is  the  power  ol 
injunction.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Are  not  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  section  inexhaustible,  to  race 
through  the  economy  of  our  Nation  and 
through  public  accommodations  and 
through  FHA  and  through  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  the  allotment  of  Federal 
funds'  In  other  words,  there  is  no  limit, 
once  a  suit  alleging  discrimination  ol 
some  kind  is  filed.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ut.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr  President,  I  have  not  concluded 
my  remarks  on  title  VI.  However  one 
of  my  good  friends  in  the  Senate  tells  me 
that  he  needs  to  leave  the  city,  and  an- 
other friend  wishes  to  make  a  speech. 

I  should  like  to  submit  a  unanimous- 
consent  request:  namely,  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  stop  at  this  time  and  to  con- 
tinue with  my  speech  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity, as  speech  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  . 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Reserving  the  nght 

to  object 


I  can  neither  accede  to  nor  object  to 
the  Senator's  request.  I  wonder,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  higher  authority,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.       ,   ^  ^     . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so  However,  the  Senator  told  me  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  on  a  5  o'clock  train. 
It  is  a  quarter  of  five  now. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  puts  me  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing 

position.  i.      4  V,  ♦« 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  wish  to 
put  any  Senator  in  an  embarrassing  po- 
sition There  will  be  ample  opportunity, 
of  course,  for  the  further  consideration 
of  this  subject.  Therefore.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  ^  ,  > 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  unfailing  courtesy  and  unfailing 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor  at  this  time? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.    I  yield  the  floor. 


196J^ 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  that  when  he  resumes,  it 
is  not  to  be  counted  as  a  second  speech? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Not  to  be  counted 
as  a  second  speech,  but  as  a  part  of  my 
flrst  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  discontinue 
my  speech  at  this  time.  I  am  not 
through.  I  could  go  on.  I  have  the 
material.  However,  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ha^ 
told  me  he  wishes  to  leave  on  a  5  o'clock 
train  My  friend  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  desirous  of  speaking.  I  merely 
ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  continue  at  an- 
other time.  That  has  been  done  before. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  or  soUtary  request. 
This  kind  of  request  has  been  granted 
on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  authority  as 
the  floor  manager;  nor  has  my  friend 
from  Maryland,  the  acting  majority 
leader. 


U.S.  AID  TO  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Sparkman's 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield,  provided  it  is  agreed 
that  in  doing  so.  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  ask  that  there  also  be 
an  understanding  that  these  remarks 
will  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Record,  and 
also  that  the  subsequent  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  wUl  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech  by  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  with  those 
reservations,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
now  only  because  last  night,  during  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  HILL],  in  regard  to  aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan,  he  requested  the  figures  I  have 
now  obtained  for  him. 

The  Record  for  yesterday  shows  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  asked  how 
much  aid  we  have  sent  to  India  and  to 
Pakistan.  The  latest  available  figures 
are  for  the  fiscal  years  1946  through  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  They  show  that  in  that 
period,  India  has  received  a  grand  total 
of  $4,718  miUion.  Of  that.  $60  million 
was  military  aid,  and  $2,225  million  was 
food  for  peace.  That  leaves  $1,890  mil- 
lion in  economic  assistance  under  AID. 
$311  million  in  Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  and  $232  million  in  miscellaneous 
other  economic  aid. 

Of  course,  we  are  now  on  the  verge 
of  a  huge  new  military  aid  program  for 
India.  Undoubtedly  this  will  require  in- 
creased economic  aid,  because  India  can- 
not support  a  larger  military  establish- 
ment out  of  her  own  resources. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  Paki- 
stan. From  1946  to  1963.  Inclusive,  we 
have  sent  Pakistan  $2,227  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid.  Military  aid  to  her  Is  still 
classified;  but  a  safe  guess  is  that  it  Is 
around  two-thirds  of  the  economic  aid, 
or  approximately  $1,500  million.  It  is 
still  classified,  because  Its  size  would 
probably  be  a  great  shock  to  India. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  what 
the  repercussions  in  India  might  be. 

Pakistan  cannot  possibly  support  a 
military  establishment  of  that  magni- 
tude So  we  have  to  send  her  more  eco- 
nomic aid  than  otherwise  she  would 
need.  Moreover,  most  of  Pakistan's  mili- 
tary forces  are  not  eqiiipped  for  fight- 
ing in  her  mountainous  regions  that 
border  on  Russia  and  China.  Instead. 
we  have  sent  her  primarily  mobile  equip- 
ment^tanks.  and  so  forth— for  fighting 
on  plains  and  open  country— which  could 
be  only  against  India. 

As  I  said  the  other  day.  that  amount 
of  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan  is  shock- 
ing, unjustified,  and  inexcusable.  It 
amounts  to  fieecing  the  American  tax- 
payers. The  time  has  come  for  a  halt. 
The  military  aid  is  completely  and  mor- 
ally unjustified;  I  say  to  the  Secretary 
of  State— and  do  not  try  to  fool  anyone 
about  itr— that  military  aid  is  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  equipping  India  and 
Pakistan  to  fight  each  other  over  Kash- 
mir if  any  fighting  takes  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

We  certainly  cannot  expect  Pakistan 
to  fight  Red  China.  She  is  too  busy  ne- 
gotiating agreements  with  Red  China  to 
open  the  doors  of  that  part  of  the  world 
to  Red  China. 

The  time  has  come,  I  repeat,  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  shocking  waste  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  in  building  up  the 
military  aid  program  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan I  shall  not  vote  a  dollar  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  either  country.  I  shall  be 
willing  to  vote  economic  aid  to  both 
countries  based  upon  hard  money  loans, 
and  based  upon  the  approval  of  specific 
projects  into  which  the  money  is  to  be 
invested,  if  those  projects  can  be  shown 
to  be  projects  that  would  help  to  raise 
the  economic  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  living  within  their  economic  en- 
vironment. 

I  am  glad  to  supply  that  material  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill].     I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkmanj. 
Mr    SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President.  I 
should  like  to  add  a  comment  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said.     I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  the  fact  that  several  years 
ago  I  visited  both  India  and  Pakistan. 
I  talked  with  their  officials  about  the 
problem,  particularly  the  Kashmir  prob- 
lem    When  I  returned  I  made  a  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  which  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that    since    India    and    Pakistan    were 
maintaining  large  forces  against  each 
other   because    of    the    BCashmir   ques- 
tion in  a  way  they  were  virtually  forcing 
us  to  subsidize  the  operation  because 
we  felt  that  it  overtaxed  their  economy. 
We  tried  to  bolster  their  economy.    The 
result  was  that  we  were  earring  the  load 
for  what  they  were  doing. 

Therefore  the  Kashmir  problem  ought 
to  be  solved  immediately. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  opti- 
mistic reports.  It  is  always  hard  to  be 
sure.  They  will  be  optimistic  up  to  the 
date  of  a  meeting  and  then  fall  through. 
But  I  remain  hopeful.  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  a  Member  of  the  Indian 
Parliament  In  the  ruling  Congress  party 


this  week.  We  discussed  the  Kashmir 
problem.  He  has  worked  very  hard 
toward  its  solution.  He  seemed  to  be 
more  optimistic  than  ever  before.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  talked  with  him  or  not.  I  refer 
to  a  young  man  who  at  one  time  was 
Ghandi's  secretary,  Sudhir  Ghosh.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows  him.  I  be- 
lieve.   The  comments  are  quite  timely. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  REFORM  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION    OF    CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Sparkman's 

address.  _     ,^     ^    _^,i 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  I  have  yielded  to 

other  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  the  dis- 
tinguished American  jiulst,  David  L. 
Bazelon.  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit,  delivered  the  Edward  Douglass 
White  lecture,  in  connection  with  the 
175th  anniversary  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. One  of  the  most  able  members 
of  the  Federal  bench.  Judge  Bazelon  is 
a  thoughtful  and  imaginative  scholar, 
whose  provocative  ideas  have  illumined 
many  areas  of  contemporary  legal 
problems. 

Entitled  "The  Future  of  Reform  in 
the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice." 
this  significant  speech  reviews  some  re- 
cent developments  in  criminal  law,  and 
raises  important  questions  for  the  fu- 
ture. Not  everyone  will  agree  with  the 
direction  of  Judge  Bazelon's  own  an- 
swers to  his  questions,  but  few  can  doubt 
that  he  is  right  in  posing  these  inquiries 
and  in  asking  society  to  give  new  think- 
ing to  these  matters. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  a  nation  is  the  way  it 
deals  with  those  accused  of  crime.  By 
focusing  our  attention  on  problems  we 
too  easily  neglect  and  by  pricking  our 
consciences  to  search  out  new  answers. 
Judge  Bazelon  renders  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Edward  Douglass  Whttk  Lectitkes  in 
Law  » — Thk  F'dttjkk  of  Reform  in  the  Ad- 
ministration OF  Criminal  Justice 
(By  David  L.  Bazelon,  chief  Judge.  U.S.  Coxirt 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coliimbia 
circuit) 

"A  man  was  going  from  Jerusalem  to  Jer- 
icho and  he  fell  among  robbers  who  stripped 
him  and  beat  him  and  departed  leaving  him 
half  dead." 

This  passage  describes  a  celebrated  case  of 
assault  and  robbery.  Its  melancholy  echo 
rings   through   today's   newspapers:    "A  42- 


iTheee  lectures  are  named  in  honor  of 
Chief  JxisUce  Edward  Douglass  White  (1845- 
1921).  of  the  class  of  1863.  VUD..  1892. 


year-old  watchmaker  was  fovmd  brutally 
beaten  Wednesday  in  his  shop  •  •  •  police 
reported."  . 

Literary  style  changes  but  not  the  bud- 

Btance  of  tragedy :  ^  ,  ^         *^ 

"I  weep  to  think  of  what  a  deed  I  have  to 
do  Next  after  that;  for  I  shall  kill  my  own 
children.  My  children,  there  is  none  who 
can  give  them  safety.  And  when  I  have 
ruined  the  whole  of  Jason's  house,  I  shall 
leave  the  land  and  flee  from  the  murder  of 
my  dear  children,  and  I  shall  have  done  a 
dreadful  deed." 

The  Medean  drama  recurs  in  o\ir  time. 
"A  Montgomery  Coxmty  mother  shot  and 
killed  her  three  teenage  children  yesterday, 
then  ended  her  own  life  with  a  single  shot 
from  the  death  weapon  she  had  bought  only 
Wednesday.     apparenUy     with     miirder     in 

mind."  ^  . 

The  20th  century  increase  in  crime  has  not 
brought  great  changes  In  the  nature  of  the 
crimes.  The  future  lies  not  in  preparing  to 
meet  new  and  ingenious  crimes  but  in  fresh 
approaches  to  old  problems. 

The  crimes  which  most  concern  us  are 
those  that  threaten  xis  in  oxir  streets  and 
homes  We  do  not  feel  so  threatened  by  the 
organized  crime  associated  with  political  and 
economic  corruption.  We  feel  that  the  war 
against  organized  crime  can  be  handled  by 
the  generals,  and  Indeed  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  now  giving  it  effective  attention. 
Sanctions  are  ineffective  not  because  they  are 
inappropriate  but  because  the  professional 
gangster  gives  himself  long  odds  against 
being  convicted. 

The  public  is  relatively  unconcerned  also 
about  white-collar  crimes,  such  as  Income 
tax  evasion  and  stock  frauds.  We  feel  that 
the  criminal  law  can  curb  such  crime.  Ex- 
posure is  often  punishment  enough.  No 
doubt  the  Benthamite  notion  that  the  crim- 
inal calculates  pain  against  pleasure  has 
some  validity  in  this  area.  Bentham's  sys- 
tem was  a  middle-class  device  more  or  less 
applicable  to  manv  middle-class  crimes.  But 
the  laws  deterrent  effect  is  far  removed  from 
the  JuvenUe  delinquent  who  risks  years  in 
laU  by  grfiibblng  a  woman's  purse.  Calc\ila- 
tion  of  potential  pleasures  and  pains  is  not 

for  him.  . 

So  our  cvirrent  concern  is  with  crimes  oi 
violence.  There  is  a  feeling  that  we  are  really 
losing  control  in  this  area.  The  Chief  of 
Police  in  Washington  recently  despaired  that 
1964  had  started  with  another  phenomenal 
rise  in  crime  "despite  the  fact  we  have  400 
more  men  on  the  streets  than  we  had  when 
the  upsurge  began  in  1957."  Despite,  also, 
the  addition  of  the  K-9  corps,  and  walkie- 
talkie  radios.  ^  ^  ..^     _. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate  is  not  caused  merely  by 
weak  law  enforcement.  Poverty  In  all  Its 
manifestations — lack  of  basic  necessities. 
famUy  breakdowns,  mental  disorders,  un- 
supervised youths,  school  dropouts,  alcohol- 
ism drug  addiction,  and  so  on— Is  the  chief 
factor  producing  antisocial  behavior.  Prom 
my  own  experience.  I  know  that  most  de- 
fendants convicted  of  crimes  of  violence 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  Indigent.  A 
successful  war  on  poverty  would  come  close 
to  solving  the  crime  problem.  But  eradica- 
tion of  poverty  seems  only  a  UtUe  more 
likely  than  abolition  of  crime. 

With  respect  to  procedural  matters,  the 
criminal  law  is  today  facing  the  effect  of  pov- 
erty  The  Attorney  Generals  Keport  on 
Poverty  and  the  Administration  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice  Is  comparable  to  the  Wick- 
ersham  report  In  the  significance  of  Ita 
recommendations-  It  follows  two  decade* 
In  which  the  bench  and  bar  have  reformed 
first  one  and  then  another  area  where  the 
law  dellTwed  less  than  it  promised  to  the 
indigent  defendant.  But  reform  was  un- 
dertaken piecemeal,  as  attention  focused  first 
on  problems  associated  with  the  right  to 
counsel,  then  on  arrests  and  searches,  then 
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I  noticed  also  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
We  do  not  wish  to  leave  out  our  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], whose  State  has  12.8  percent 
nonwhite  unemployment. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.    Unemployment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  12.8  percent  non- 
white  unemployment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  much 
higher  than  down  in  our  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    Minnesota  has  very  few  colored 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Two-tenths  of  1 
percent,  is  it  not.  something  Uke  that? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  believe  it  is  2  per- 
cent in  Minnesota.  I  believe  they  have 
2  percent  colored  population  now. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Two  percent,  is  it? 
I  shall  just  move  the  decimal  point  over 
one  place — 2  percent. 

Mr  STENNIS.  To  mention  one  other 
point  briefly,  because  I  believe  it  has  not 
been  emphasized  enough,  the  Senator 
will  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  title  m 
was  debated  in  1957  when  the  proposed 
civil  rights  bill  came  over  from  the  House 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  after  an 
illuminating  debate,  which  was  then 
called  a  filibuster,  the  Senate,  once  the 
facts  had  been  presented,  voted  by  a  siza- 
ble majority  to  take  title  HI  out  of  the  , 
bUl.  Does  not  the  Senator  well  remem- 
ber that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  a  sizable  vote.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  the  record  of  the  vote? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  the  nim:i- 
ber.     I  believe  it  was  2  to  1. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  beUeve  it  was 
more  than  that.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  look  up  the  vote,  to  see  exactly  what 
it  was.  My  recollection  is  that  the  vote 
was  almost  unanimous. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  President  Eisenhower  sent 
up  the  proposal  originally.  Then  he  dis- 
owned it.  He  disclaimed  it.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  there  was  a  runaway  vote. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  it 
was  almost  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  may  have  been 
two  votes  on  the  question.  The  first  one 
was  not  a  rvmaway  voto.  When  it  came 
up  later,  after  the  question  was  further 
illuminated,  it  was  a  runaway  vote. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
page  13  of  the  bill,  under  title  m.  The 
subject  matter  is  the  desegregation  of 
public  facilities.  At  page  13  I  find  these 
words: 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  an  action  has  been 
commenced  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  Statea 
may  intervene  in  such  action. 

Except  for  the  way  in  which  the  actior^ 
originates,  is  not  this  provision  identical 
with,  or  in  substance,  the  old  title  m? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    It  was  repudiated 
the  Senate  by  the  large  vote  to  which  th( 
Senator  has  referred. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  repudi- 
ated also  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor been  able  to  find  any  limitation  on 
this  section? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    None  whatever. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  other  words,  this  is 
a  "sleeper,"  lying  here  on  page  13,  in  a 
relatively  innocent  title  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  next  sentence 
reads: 

In  such  an  action  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had 
instituted  the  action. 

In  other  words,  there  is  the  power  ol 
injunction.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Are  not  the  possibil- 
ities of  this  section  inexhaustible,  to  race 
through  the  economy  of  our  Nation  and 
through  public  accommodations  and 
through  FHA  and  through  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  the  allotment  of  Federal 
funds?  In  other  words,  there  is  no  limit, 
once  a  suit  alleging  discrimination  of 
some  kind  is  filed.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  concluded 
my  remarks  on  title  VI.  However,  one 
of  my  good  friends  in  the  Senate  tells  me 
that  he  needs  to  leave  the  city,  and  an- 
other friend  wishes  to  make  a  speech. 
I  should  like  to  submit  a  unanimous- 
consent  request;  namely,  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  stop  at  this  time  and  to  con- 
tinue with  my  speech  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity, as  speech  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    Reserving  the  right 

to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the 

Senator  mean  that  when  he  resumes,  it 

is  not  to  be  counted  as  a  second  speech? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Not  to  be  counted 

as  a  second  speech,  but  as  a  part  of  my 

first  speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  discontinue 
my  speech  at  this  time.  I  am  not 
through.  I  could  go  on.  I  have  the 
material.  However,  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has 
told  me  he  wishes  to  leave  on  a  5  o'clock 
train.  My  friend  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  desirous  of  speaking.  I  merely 
ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  continue  at  an- 
other time.  That  has  been  done  before. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  or  solitary  request. 
This  kind  of  request  has  been  granted 
on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  have  no  authority  as 
the  fioor  manager;  nor  has  my  friend 
from    Maryland,    the    acting    majority 
leader. 


I  can  neither  accede  to  nor  object  to 
the  Senator's  request.  I  wonder,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  higher  authority,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so.  However,  the  Senator  told  me  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  on  a  5  o'clock  train. 
It  is  a  quarter  of  five  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  puts  me  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  wish  to 
put  any  Senator  in  an  embarrassing  po- 
sition. There  will  be  ample  opportunity, 
of  course,  for  the  further  consideration 
of  this  subject.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmfi. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  imfailing  courtesy  and  unfailing 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  fioor  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield  the  fioor. 


l96Jf 
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U.S.  AID  TO  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Spark  man's 
speech, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield,  provided  it  is  agreed 
that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  that  there  also  be 
an  understanding  that  these  remarks 
will  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Record,  and 
also  that  the  subsequent  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech  by  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  with  those 
reservations,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
now  only  because  last  night,  during  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  in  regard  to  aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan,  he  requested  the  figures  I  have 
now  obtained  for  him. 

The  Record  for  yesterday  shows  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  asked  how 
much  aid  we  have  sent  to  India  and  to 
Pakistan.  The  latest  available  figures 
are  for  the  fiscal  years  1946  through  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  They  show  that  in  that 
period,  India  has  received  a  grand  total 
of  $4,718  million.  Of  that,  $60  million 
was  military  aid,  and  $2,225  million  was 
food  for  peace.  That  leaves  $1,890  mil- 
lion in  economic  assistance  under  AID, 
$311  million  in  Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  and  $232  million  in  miscellaneous 
other  economic  aid. 

Of  course,  we  are  now  on  the  verge 
of  a  huge  new  military  aid  program  for 
India.  Undoubtedly  this  will  require  in- 
creased economic  aid,  because  India  can- 
not support  a  larger  military  establish- 
ment out  of  her  own  resources. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  Paki- 
stan. Prom  1946  to  1963,  inclusive,  we 
have  sent  Pakistan  $2,227  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid.  Military  aid  to  her  is  still 
classified;  but  a  safe  guess  is  that  it  is 
arovmd  two-thirds  of  the  economic  aid, 
or  approximately  $1,500  million.  It  is 
still  classified,  because  its  size  would 
probably  be  a  great  shock  to  India. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  just  what 
the  repercussions  in  India  might  be. 

Pakistan  cannot  possibly  support  a 
military  establishment  of  that  magni- 
tude. So  we  have  to  send  her  more  eco- 
nomic aid  than  otherwise  she  would 
need.  Moreover,  most  of  Pakistan's  mili- 
tary forces  are  not  equipped  for  fight- 
ing in  her  mountainous  regions  that 
border  on  Russia  and  China.  Instead, 
we  have  sent  her  primarily  mobile  equip- 
ment— tanks,  and  so  forth— for  fighting 
on  plains  and  open  country — which  could 
be  only  against  India. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  that  amount 
of  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan  Is  shock- 
ing, unjustified,  and  inexcusable.  It 
amounts  to  fieecing  the  American  tax- 
payers. The  time  has  come  for  a  halt. 
The  military  aid  is  completely  and  mor- 
ally unjustified;  I  say  to  the  Secretary 
of  State — and  do  not  try  to  fool  anyone 
about  it— that  military  aid  is  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  equipping  India  and 
Pakistan  to  fight  each  other  over  Kash- 
mir if  any  fighting  takes  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

We  certainly  cannot  expect  Pakistan 
to  fight  Red  China.  She  is  too  busy  ne- 
gotiating agreements  with  Red  China  to 
open  the  doors  of  that  part  of  the  world 
to  Red  China. 

The  time  has  come,  I  repeat,  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  shocking  waste  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  in  building  up  the 
military  aid  program  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan. I  shall  not  vote  a  dollar  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  either  coimtry.  I  shall  be 
willing  to  vote  economic  aid  to  both 
countries  based  upon  hard  money  loans, 
and  based  upon  the  approval  of  specific 
projects  into  which  the  money  is  to  be 
invested,  if  those  projects  can  be  shown 
to  be  projects  that  would  help  to  raise 
the  economic  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  living  within  their  economic  en- 
vironment. 

I  am  glad  to  supply  that  material  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill].    I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President,  I 
should  like  to  add  a  comment  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said.     I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  the  fact  that  several  years 
ago  I  visited  both  India  and  Pakistan. 
I  talked  with  their  officials  about  the 
problem,  particularly  the  Kashmir  prob- 
lem.   When  I  returned  I  made  a  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  which  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that    since    India    and    Pakistan    were 
maintaining  large  forces  against  each 
other   because    of    the    Kashmir   ques- 
tion, in  a  way  they  were  virtually  forcing 
us  to  subsidize  the  operation  because 
we  felt  that  it  overtaxed  their  economy. 
We  tried  to  bolster  their  economy.    The 
result  was  that  we  were  earring  the  load 
for  what  they  were  doing. 

Therefore  the  Kashmir  problem  ought 
to  be  solved  immediately. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  opti- 
mistic reports.  It  is  always  hard  to  be 
sure.  They  will  be  optimistic  up  to  the 
date  of  a  meeting  and  then  fall  through. 
But  I  remain  hopeful.  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  a  Member  of  the  Indian 
Parliament  in  the  ruling  Congress  party 


this  we^.  We  discussed  the  Kashmir 
problem.  He  has  worked  very  hard 
toward  its  solution.  He  seemed  to  be 
more  optimistic  than  ever  before.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  talked  with  him  or  not.  I  refer 
to  a  young  man  who  at  one  time  was 
Ghandi's  secretary,  Sudhlr  Ghosh.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows  him,  I  be- 
Ueve.   "nie  comments  are  quite  timely. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  REFORM  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OP  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Sparkman's 
address, 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  I  have  yielded  to 

other  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  the  dis- 
tinguished American  jurist,  David  L. 
Bazelon.  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit,  delivered  the  Edward  Douglass 
White  lecture,  in  connection  with  the 
175th  anniversary  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. One  of  the  most  able  members 
of  the  Federal  bench.  Judge  Bazelon  is 
a  thoughtful  and  imaginative  scholar, 
whose  provocative  ideas  have  illumined 
many  areas  of  contemporary  legal 
problems. 

Entitled  "The  Future  of  Reform  in 
the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice," 
this  significant  speech  reviews  some  re- 
cent developments  in  criminal  law,  and 
raises  important  questions  for  the  fu- 
ture. Not  everyone  will  agree  with  the 
direction  of  Judge  Bazelon's  own  an- 
swers to  his  questions,  but  few  can  doubt 
that  he  is  right  in  posing  these  inquiries 
and  in  asking  society  to  give  new  think- 
ing to  these  matters. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  a  nation  is  the  way  it 
deals  with  those  accused  of  crime.  By 
focusing  our  attention  on  problems  we 
too  easily  neglect  and  by  pricking  our 
consciences  to  search  out  new  answers. 
Judge  Bazelon  renders  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Edward  Douglass  White  Lectubes  in 
Law  » — The  F*utuke  of  Refoem  in  the  Ad- 
ministration OF  Criminal  Justice 
(By  David  L.  Bazelon.  chief  Judge,  U.S.  Coxort 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit) 

"A  man  was  going  from  Jerusalem  to  Jer- 
icho and  he  fell  among  robbers  who  stripped 
him  and  beat  him  and  departed  leaving  him 
half  dead." 

This  passage  describes  a  celebrated  case  of 
assault  and  robbery.  Its  melancholy  echo 
rings   through   today's   newspapers:    "A   42- 


1  These  lectures  are  named  in  honor  of 
Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglass  White  (1845- 
1921).  of  the  class  of  1863,  LLJD.,  1892. 


year-old  watchmaker  was  found  brutally 
beaten  Wednesday  in  his  shop  •  •  •  police 
reported." 

Literary  style  changes  but  not  the  sub- 
stance of  tragedy : 

"I  weep  to  think  of  what  a  deed  I  have  to 
do.  Next  after  that;  for  I  shall  kill  my  own 
children.  My  children,  there  Is  none  who 
can  give  them  safety.  And  when  I  have 
rviined  the  whole  of  Jason's  hoxise,  1  shall 
leave  the  land  and  flee  from  the  miirder  of 
my  dear  children,  and  I  shall  have  done  a 
dreadful  deed." 

The  Medean  drama  recurs  In  our  time: 
"A  Montgomery  County  mother  shot  and 
killed  her  three  teenage  chUdren  yesterday, 
then  ended  her  own  life  with  a  single  shot 
from  the  death  weapon  she  had  bought  only 
Wednesday,  apparently  with  murder  In 
mind." 

The  20th  century  Increase  In  crime  has  not 
brought  great  changes  In  the  natiire  of  the 
crimes.  The  future  lies  not  In  preparing  to 
meet  new  and  Ingenious  crimes  but  In  fresh 
approaches  to  old  problems. 

The  crimes  which  most  concern  us  are 
those  that  threaten  \is  In  ovir  streets  and 
homes.  We  do  not  feel  so  threatened  by  the 
organized  crime  associated  with  political  and 
economic  corruption.  We  feel  that  the  war 
against  organized  crime  can  be  handled  by 
the  generals,  and  Indeed  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  now  giving  It  effective  attention. 
Sanctions  are  Ineffective  not  because  they  are 
Inappropriate  but  because  the  professional 
gangster  gives  himself  long  odds  against 
being  convicted. 

The  public  is  relatively  unconcerned  also 
about  white-collar  crimes,  such  as  Income 
tax  evasion  and  stock  frauds.  We  feel  that 
the  criminal  law  can  curb  such  crime.  Ex- 
posure Is  often  punishment  enough.  No 
doubt  the  Benthamite  notion  that  the  crim- 
inal calculates  pain  against  pleas\ire  has 
some  validity  In  this  area.  Bentham's  sys- 
tem was  a  middle-class  device  more  or  less 
applicable  to  many  middle-class  crimes.  But 
the  law's  deterrent  effect  Is  far  removed  from 
the  juvenile  delinquent  who  risks  years  In 
Jail  by  grabbing  a  woman's  purse.  Calcula- 
tion of  potential  pleasures  and  pains  Is  not 
for  him. 

So  ovir  current  concern  Is  with  crimes  of 
violence.  There  is  a  feeling  that  we  are  really 
losing  control  In  this  area.  The  Chief  of 
Police  In  Washington  recently  despaired  that 
1964  had  started  with  another  phenomenal 
rise  m  crime  "despite  the  fact  we  have  400 
more  men  on  the  streets  than  we  had  when 
the  upsurge  began  In  1957."  Despite,  also, 
the  addition  of  the  K-9  corps,  and  walMe- 
talkle  radios. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate  Is  not  caused  merely  by 
weak  law  enforcement.  Poverty  In  all  Its 
manifestations — lack  of  basic  necessities, 
family  breakdowns,  mental  disorders,  \in- 
supervlsed  youths,  school  dropouts,  alcohol- 
Ism,  drug  addiction,  and  so  on — Is  the  chief 
factor  producing  antisocial  behavior.  Prom 
my  own  experience,  I  know  that  most  de- 
fendants convicted  of  crimes  of  violence 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  are  Indigent.  A 
successful  war  on  poverty  would  come  close 
to  solving  the  crime  problem.  But  eradica- 
tion of  poverty  seems  only  a  little  more 
likely  than  abolition  of  crime. 

With  respect  to  procedviral  matters,  the 
criminal  law  Is  today  facing  the  effect  of  pov- 
erty. The  Attorney  General's  Report  on 
Poverty  and  the  Administration  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice  Is  comparable  to  the  Wlck- 
ersham  report  In  the  significance  of  its 
recommendations.  It  follows  two  decades 
In  which  the  bench  and  bar  have  reformed 
first  one  and  then  another  area  where  the 
law  delivered  less  than  It  promised  to  the 
Indigent  defendant.  But  reform  was  ^m- 
dertaken  piecemeal,  as  attention  foc\ised  first 
on  problems  associated  with  the  right  to 
counsel,  then  on  arrests  and  searches,  then 
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on  coerced  confessions  and  Illegal  police  be^ 
havlor.  Now  the  wheel  has  come  full  clrclt 
and  we  have  a  renewed  awareness  of  thie 
crucial  natiire  of  the  right  to  counsel.  Wte 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  assist- 
ance of  competent  counsel  Is  required  tb 
safeguard  the  Indigent's  constitutional 
rights.  Courts  In  the  vanguard  are  sugj- 
gestlng  that  counsel  ought  to  be  present  ndt 
only  at  formal  proceedings  but  at  every  poli^t 
at  which  the  case  may  be  won  or  lost 
This  would  mean  that  counsel  should  ""^ 
present  whenever  the  police  question 
arrested  man. 

Procedural  reforms   are  essential   for   1 
mating  substantive  reforms.     Under  our  a 
versary    system,    no    reforms — procedural 
substantive — are  likely  without  the  ettectl-^e 
assistance  of  counsel.     The  Attorney  Ge 
eral's  Committee  pointed  out: 

"The  essence  of  the  adversary  system 
challenge.  The  survival  of  our  system 
criminal  Justice  and  the  values  which 
advances  depends  upon  a  constant,  search- 
ing, and  creative  questioning  of  official  deci- 
sions and  assertions  of  authority  at  aJLl 
stages  of  the  process.  •  •  •  [I)  Insofar  is 
the  financial  status  of  the  accused  Impedes 
vigorous  and  proper  challenges.  It  constitutes 
a  threat  to  the  viability  of  the  adversary 
system."  , 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  a  defendant  makes  no 
difference  to  his  chance  of  a  fair  trial. 

As  Dean  Pye's  lecture  In  this  serl  ;s 
showed,  the  process  Is  underway.  Yet  If  vre 
enforce  all  procedural  safeguards  and  sll 
constitutional  rights,  we  shall  not  hare 
gained  humane  and  rational  criminal  lav. 
We  mock  Justice  by  assuming  that  pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  equally  available  x) 
all  people  accused  of  crime,  but  we  mock  it 
more  cruelly  by  assuming  that  all  are 
equally  free  to  choose  or  refrain  from  lUeg  il 
behavior.  The  Task  Force  on  Law  of  t  le 
President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  p  at 
it  this  way: 

"Sometimes  it  is  apparent  that  some  spe- 
clflc  factor  Is  needed  to  provide  equal  treat- 
ment for  the  unequal.  •  •  •  If  height  is  un 
advantage,  the  short  man  may  at  least  oe 
given  a  box  to  stand  on.  But  bolder  and 
more  far  reaching  supplements  may  be 
needed  where  Intellectual  stature  or  social 
adaptability  lies  far  beneath  customary 
standards.  To  give  a  person  liberty  to 
choose  between  alternatives  of  which  he  cin 
have  no  appreciation  is  to  defeat  and  mock 
the  concept  of  liberty." 

Equality  of  rights  before  the  law  does  r  ot 
have  as  a  correlate  equality  of  responslbil  ty 
before  the  law.  People  are  not  equally  ea- 
dowed,  either  personally  or  socially.  In  ttie 
past  the  criminal  law  has  dealt  chiefly  with 
our  disappointed  expectations.  In  the  fu- 
ture it  must  deal  with  the  inequalities  in 
natural  endowment  and  opportunity  of  Ihe 
people  who  stand  charged  before  It.  Tils 
goes  to  the  core  of  the  criminal  law — the 
concept  of  responsibility. 

We  have  begun  to  realize  that  society 
must  recognize  its  responsibility  for  in  11- 
vldual  inequality  Pope  Pius  XII  forcefully 
asserted  the  relation  between  slum  housing 
and  delinquency.     He  said: 

"Enough  cannot  be  said  about  the  harm 
that  these  dwellings  do  to  the  families  cdn- 
demned  to  live  in  them.  Deprived  of  air 
and  light,  living  in  Qlth  and  in  unspeaka  3le 
commingling,  adults  and.  above  all,  child:  en 
quickly  become  the  prey  of  contagious  cls- 
eases  which  find  a  favorable  soil  in  tlielr 
weakened  t>odles.  But  the  moral  Injuiles 
are  still  more  serious:  immorality.  Juver  lie 
delinquency,  the  loss  of  taste  for  living  i  nd 
working,  interior  rebellion  agallist  a  society 
that  tolerates  such  abuses,  ignores  hun  an 
beings  and  allows  them  to  stagnate  In  this 
way.  transform^ed  gradually  Into  wrecfes. " 

•'Society  Itself."  the  Pope  said,  "must  bpar 
the  consequences  of  this  lack  of  foreslglt." 
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strange  though  It  may  seem,  the  notion 
that  the  law  must  recognize  the  facts  of 
social  life  Is  sometimes  regarded  as  Immoral. 
It  Is  argued  that  If  we  recognize  reasons  for 
failure  to  meet  our  expectations  this  de- 
stroys the  expectations  and  lowers  the  moral 
standards  of  society.  I  suggest  that  the 
opposite  Is  true.  We  reenforce  the  validity 
of  the  expectations  when  we  strip  away  the 
pretense  that  all  can  meet  them.  We  have 
a  moral  duty  to  avoid  the  trap  of  Sunday 
morality — of  Ignoring  the  realities  In  order 
to  maintain  the  facade. 

There  Is  also  a  more  sophisticated  objec- 
tion to  the  law's  recognizing  the  gulf  be- 
tween expectations  and  reality.  Many  peo- 
ple assume  that  morality  is  served  by  con- 
demning and  punishing  those  who  disobey 
legal  flats.  I  suppose  we  punish  others  part- 
ly to  overcome  our  own  fear  of  losing  self- 
control — to  shore  up  our  own  defense 
mechanisms— and  partly  because  of  mis- 
guided religious  notions.  Religion  em- 
phaslzee  the  accountability  of  the  Individual 
to  God.  In  secularizing  this  concept,  we 
have  too  often  retained  strict  accovintabUlty 
while  we  have  overlooked  Its  divine  corol- 
lary of  forgiveness  and  compassion. 

I  am  certainly  no  theologian  but  I  recently 
discussed  this  idea  with  a  friend,  Father 
Q'Doherty.  who  Is  head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  and  Logic  at  University  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  Ireland.  The  priest  In  the 
confessional,  he  pointed  out.  Is  a  Judge  (he 
Is  called  Judex)  and  the  confessional  is 
called  the  sacred  "trlbvmal."  He  Is  acting 
for  God  In  a  very  literal  sense.  He  Is  con- 
cerned with  accountability  but  accompanies 
it  with  divine  forgiveness.  In  the  secular 
world,  we  borrow  the  Idea  of  holding  people 
accountable.  But  we  forget  that  In  the 
religious  view  of  accountability  the  Individ- 
ual assuming  It  Is  rehabilitated— he  is  for- 
given and  absolved.  In  the  secular  world,  we 
borrow  the  Idea  of  holding  people  accounta- 
ble. We  seem  to  be  unconcerned  with  for- 
giveness and  mercy — we  even  verbalize  our 
lack  of  concern  by  Instructing  the  Jury  not  to 
be  swayed  by  S3niipathy  for  the  defendant. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  "doing  God's  work" 
in  a  totally  misguided,  if  not  presxunptuous. 
fashion.  Father  O'Doherty  gave  a  historical 
explanation  for  "the  erroneous  notion  that 
the  Judge  should  'do  God's  work*  In  the 
sense  that  as  Judge  he  should  be  concerned 
with  'sin,'  or  the  'Internal  state  of  the 
Individual's  conscience.'  "  He  said  It  Is  a 
survival  of  the  confusion  In  medieval  society 
where  the  responsibilities  of  church  and 
state  were  closely  Intertwined.  Yet  in  a 
real  sense,  he  argued,  our  notion  of  Justice 
should  be  a  reflection  of  divine  Justice.  But 
not  with  the  divine  concern  for  the  inter- 
nal state  of  the  accused's  soul. 

I  would  not  abolish  the  concept  of  moral 
responsibility,  or  necessarily  abandon 
piinishment.  But  we  must  fashion  them 
to  our  needs  as  a  himaan  society.  Society 
cannot  dispense  with  its  expectations  of  its 
citizens.  To  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween our  expectations  of  other  human  be- 
ings and  the  realities  of  their  behavior  does 
not  deny  that  expectations  affect  behavior. 
The  criminal  law  cannot  fulfill  Its  func- 
tion as  a  social  tool  If  It  continues  to  Ignore 
the  complexity  of  causation.  Courts  should 
not  assume  responsibility  where  there  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  defendant's  actions 
were  Inspired  by  something  other  than  ab- 
stract evil  m  the  Mlltonlan  arena  where 
God  and  Lucifer  eternally  contend.  Though 
there  are  great  gaps  In  oiu-  knowledge  about 
the  causation  of  behavior,  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  no  such  knowledge  from 
psychiatry,  sociology,  anthropology,  phys- 
iology and  other  disciplines.  We  are  not 
morally  Justified  In  Ignoring  what  we  know. 
We  often  seem  so  Intent  on  punishing  that 
we  don't  want  to  be  confronted  with  In- 
formation  which   might   make   punishment 


seem  Inappropriate.  We  Ignore  so  much 
scientific  and  commonsense  data  as  to  cau- 
sation In  order  to  catch  and  punish  the  rat — 
always  assuming  there  Is  a  rat.  We  are  con- 
tent with  a  vast  superstructure  of  codes, 
trials,  prisons  and  so  on,  and  do  not  look  t6 
see  how  It  fits  Its  base. 

Yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  bury  all  our 
doubts.  We  are  worried  for  instance  about 
the  recidivism  rate — about  the  fact  that 
harsh  punishment  seems  to  be  an  Ineflectlye 
deterrent.  But  we  look  to  simple  remedies 
within  the  system:  probation  and  parole, 
sentencing  Institutes,  more  and  more  police- 
men. There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  each  of 
these  palliatives — but  not  for  our  timid  ap- 
proach to  them.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Probation  Service 
made  33,000  investigations  of  offenders.  If 
there  Is  one  kind  of  Information  we  would 
expect  these  reports  to  contain.  It  Is  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  evaluation — some 
Insight  into  the  motivation  of  these  people 
whose  motives  we  condemn  and  want  to 
change. 

A  1957  study  by  the  Federal  Probation 
Training  Center  states  that  most  probation 
offices  "have  used  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  and  clinics,  publicly  employed  psy- 
chiatric facilities,  or  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service"  for  this  purpose.  But  there  Is  no 
Indication  of  the  extent  of  their  use.  The 
Chief  of  the  Probation  Division  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  has 
said  that  approximately  $5,000  Is  spent  per 
year  for  psychiatric  help  In  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Probation  Service.  No  Federal  proba- 
tion office  has  a  fulltlme  psychologist  or  psy- 
chiatrist to  assist  in  the  supervision  process. 
Yet  the  Chief  of  the  Probation  Division  in 
his  last  annual  report  did  not  request  ap- 
propriations for  psychiatric  assistance  or  ad- 
ditional officers.  That  our  wealthy  society 
approaches  Its  responsibilities  In  forma  pau- 
peris, as  It  were,  Is  a  national  scandal. 

Even  where  psychological  evaluation  could 
readily  be  obtained,  many  of  our  local  courts 
have  exhibited  singular  reluctance  to  con- 
sider It.  In  the  year  1962,  during  which  the 
District  Court  Imposed  1,041  sentences,  the 
Legal  Pyschlatrlc  Services  was  called  upon 
to  make  only  three  presentence  examina- 
tions. 

Take  our  approach  to  sentencing  Itself. 
We  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
conducting  sentencing  Institutes  for  Judges 
whose  efforts  are  directed  toward  obtaining 
uniform  sentences.  Of  course  It  Is  wrong 
for  one  person  to  spend  25  years  In  Jail  and 
a  similar  offender  who  committed  a  similar 
crime  to  spend  5.  But  isn't  It  more  im- 
portant to  inquire  how  much  good  the 
prison  can  do  In  either  case?  And  while 
these  sentencing  Institutes  ponder  which 
factors  make  probation  or  parole  more  ap- 
propriate than  prison,  should  they  not  ex- 
amine the  quality  of  the  probation  service 
itself?  Such  an  examination  would,  I  think, 
be  very  disquieting. 

To  my  mind  the  Federal  Probation  System 
ought  to  be  a  model  for  the  country.  But 
not  only  Is  It  short  on  help  from  psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists:  competent,  devoted 
probation  officers  are  often  the  product  of 
chance  rather  than  a  rational  selection 
system.  The  power  of  appointing  and  pro- 
moting probation  officers  Is  In  each  district 
court.  A  probation  officer  can  be  removed 
by  the  court  In  Its  discretion.  There  is 
no  inservlce  transfer  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Perhaps  as  many  as  10  percent  of  our  proba- 
tion officers  do  not  meet  even  the  minimum 
qualifications  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  22  years 
ago.  m  1942.  One  Judge  has  appointed  a 
former  used  car  salesman. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  power  to 
appoint  probation  officers  must  be  vested 
in  the  district  Judge  so  that  he  will  have 
confidence  in  them  and  their  recommenda- 
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tions.  One  of  my  colleagues  who  served 
for  many  years  as  a  UJ3.  District  Judge  has 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  this  Idea: 

"Most  probation  officers  serve  In  metro- 
politan areas.  In  these  areas  there  is  no 
atmosphere  of  intimate  confidence.  The 
relationship  is  one  of  impersonality.  Those 
who  suggest  that  this  Intimacy  of  relation- 
ship Is  required  In  order  for  probation  to 
function  are  those  who  want  to  keep  the 
probation  officer  under  the  Judge's  thumb. 
"If  we  are  to  avoid  abuses  such  as  using 
the  probation  officer  as  a  personal  flunkey, 
we  must  provide  him  with  some  degree  of 
Independence  from  the  Judge,  particularly 
in  rural  areas  where  the  Federal  Judge  is 
king." 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  how  we  can 
insure  the  probation  officer's  independence 
of  thought  while  he  remains  dependent 
upon  the  Judge  for  his  appointment,  tenure 
and  promotion.  If  we  are  to  have  a  na- 
tional probation  service  of  trained  profes- 
sionals, they  must  be  selected  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  a  unified  central  authority 
rather  than  responsible  to  all  of  the  district 
Judges  with  varying  attitudes  and  practices. 
This  would  also  encourage  standardization 
of  sentencing  procedures — along  with  pro- 
bation procedures. 

These  points,  and  other  valuable  com- 
ments are  made  In  the  excellent  "Preliminary 
Survey  of  the  Federal  Probation  System,"  by 
Kenneth  Pye,  George  Shadoan,  and  Father 
Snee  of  this  university. 

It  is  another  depressing  refiectlon  that  the 
experienced  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has  to  plead  with  Congress  not  to 
fix  minimum  mandatory  penalties  of  5  years 
for  second-degree  burglary  and  20  years  for 
first-degree  burglary  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. James  Bennett  pointed  out  that 
"these  Draconian  penalties  almost  without 
parallel  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  are 
self-defeating  •  •  •  they  will  not  have  the 
intended    effect   of   deterring    this   type    of 

offense." 

Somewhat  to  my  amazement,  a  few  theo- 
rists of  the  criminal  law  have  now  come  out 
Into  the  open  and  argued  that  besides  its 
two   generally   accepted   purposes— reforma- 
tion   and   deterrence— a   third   rationale   of 
the  criminal  law,  vengeance,  is  also  valid. 
Most  of  us  still  prefer  to  clothe  our  retribu- 
tive Instincts  In  the  garb  of  deterrence.    But 
we  are  being  told  that,  since  retribution  is 
a  natural  human  instinct.  It  is  right  and 
necessary  for  society  to  vent  its  feelings  on 
the  defendant.     All  agree  that  the  Individual 
must   not  give  way   to  these   feelings.     He 
may  not  personally  avenge  a  murder  or  even 
take  his  ovra  life.     A  life  for  a  life  is  ac- 
ceptable.  It   seems,  only  if  we   all  Join   in 
the  taking.     I  hope  the  law  has  a  less  emo- 
tional, more  rational  and  more  moral  base. 
True,  we  all  have  aggressive,  punitive  urges. 
But  shovUd  the  criminal  law  carry  them  out? 
Many  people  believe  that  International  con- 
flict begins  with  and  feeds  upon  our  aggres- 
sive Impulses  but  few  would  advocate  war. 
Awareness  of  our  aggressive  Instincts  should 
help  us  to   refrain  from   aggression   not   to 
commit  It  collectively. 

We  should  be  more  likely  to  avoid  useless 
punishment  If  we  reflected  on  why  we  pun- 
ish and  what  we  expect  from  punishment. 
We  shall  not  know  what  punishment  Is  use- 
less unless  we  Inquire  why  the  wrongdoer 
acted  as  he  did.  Once  we  know  why — or 
even  begin  to  ask  why — we  shall  better  un- 
derstand how  to  treat  him,  and  how  to  deter 
others. 

The  common  law  purports  to  inquire  into 
the  causation  of  conduct  when  the  Insanity 
defense  Is  raised.  It  has  not  ploughed  deep. 
You  are  famlUar  with  the  McNaghten  rtiles 
and  with  the  controversy  which  has  sur- 
rounded them  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  I  sometimes  think  we  approach  that 
controversy  in  too  academic  a  fashion.  We 
rarely  get  to  what  actually  happens — what 


actual  verdicts  are  based  on  what  actual 
testimony.  I  think  you  would  be  shocked, 
as  I  have  been,  to  read  the  records  In  cases 
where  convictions  under  the  McNaghten  rule 
have  been  sustained.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
a  murder  case  in  which  the  defendant  was 
sentenced  to  death.  On  appeal,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
conviction  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Co\irt  re- 
cently declined  to  review  It.  Five  years  ago. 
at  the  age  of  22,  Don  White  beat  an  old 
woman  to  death  in  a  laundry  room. 

He  raped  her,  took  her  ring  and  watch, 
which  were  of  little  value,  then  spent  more 
than  an  hoxir  in  the  room,  folding  latmdry, 
placing  some  of  It  under  the  head  of  the 
dying  woman,   and   chatting  with   the  tm- 
suspectlng  people  who  came  Into  the  laun- 
dry.    Later  that  day,  he  kUled  a  longshore- 
man, whom,   like   the   old  woman,   he   had 
never  seen  before.     He  stabbed  him  with  a 
knife,  then  wandered  a  little  distance  away 
to  drink  wine  and  watch  the  police  come  and 
go.     At  trial,  expert  witnesses  on  both  sides 
testlfled  to  the  accxised's  serious  mental  dis- 
order.    Consider   his   background.      He   had 
never  lived  with  his  mother — who  was  only 
13  at  his  birth.    When  he  was  4  months  old, 
a  red  cap  at  a  railway  depot  bailed  the  woman 
who    became    his    adoptive    mother   to    ask 
if  she  wanted  a  baby.    Despite  his  superior 
Intelligence — his  IQ  was  about  130 — he  was 
expelled    from    every    school    he    attended. 
Nine  times  he  was  in  State  Institutions,  with 
a    growing    record    of    violence    and    delin- 
quency.    In   1951,  a  child  psychiatrist  said 
he   was   suffering    from    "a    very    malignant 
mental  illness,"  that  "institutionalization  is 
absolutely  necessary,"  and  that  "he  will  al- 
most certainly  wind  up  In  prison  or   in  a 
State  mental  hospital." 

I  vrtll  not  discuss  all  the  evidence,  but  it 
is  apparent  that,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
defendant  was  terribly  sick,  that  his  sickness 
was  of  long  duration,  and  that  It  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
time  and  time  again. 

The  Washington  Supreme  Court  squarely 
faced  the  Issue:  "The  question  before  vis  is 
whether  we,  as  the  majority  of  Jurisdictions, 
should  refuse  to  extend  absolute  immunity 
from  criminal  responsibility  to  persons  who, 
although  capable  of  understanding  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  acts  (the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong),  are 
unable  to  control  their  own  behavior  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect." 

"One  argument  for  such  change,"  the  court 
noted,  "Is  that  we  must  take  advantage  of 
new  developments  In  psychiatry.  (But] 
there  Is  nothing  new  about  the  Idea  that  some 
people  who  know  what  they  are  doing  still 
cannot  control  their  actions."  In  other 
words,  the  court  recognized  that  no  new 
knowledge  was  necessary  to  see  that  White 
was  grossly  disordered.  But  the  court  held 
that  the  Insanity  defense  "Is  available  only 
to  those  persons  who  have  lost  contact  with 
reality  so  completely  that  they  are  beyond 
any     of     the     Influences     of     the     criminal 


law."  •   •   • 


"[T]he  McNaghten  rule,"  the  court  con- 
cluded, "better  serves  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  criminal  law — to  minimize  crime  In  so- 
ciety. •  •  •  (W) hen  McNaghten  Is  used,  all 
who  might  possibly  be  deterred  from  the 
commission  of  criminal  acts  are  Included 
within  the  sanctions  of  the  criminal  law." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  19th-century  English 
Judge,  Lord  Bramwell.  who  quaintly  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  McNaghten  in  these 
terms:  "I  think  that,  although  the  present 
law  lays  down  such  a  definition  of  madness, 
that  nobody  is  hardly  ever  really  mad  enough 
to  be  within  It,  yet  It  is  a  logical  and  good 
definition."  William  H.  Seward,  as  defense 
counsel  vu-glng  the  insanity  plea  to  a  Jury 
In  1846,  said  that  we  seem  to  demand  "entire 
obliteration  of  all  conception,  attention, 
imagination,  association,  memory,  under- 
standing  and   reason,   and   everything  else. 


There  nevw  was  an  idiot  so  low,  never  a 
diseased  man  so  demented.  You  might  as 
well  expect  to  find  a  man  bom  without  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet,  or  de- 
prived of  them  aU  by  disease,  and  yet  sitf- 
vlvlng.  as  to  find  such  an  idiot  ot  lunatic, 
as  the  counsel  for  the  people  would  hold 
irresponsible." 

It  seems  to  me  now,  as  it  seemed  to  me  in 
1954  when  we  abandoned  McNaghten  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  a  test  of  reepon- 
BlblUty  which  allows  Don  White  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  is  no  trot  at  all.    I  think  that 
when  we  broaden  the  testr-by  allowing  the 
Jury  to  consider  whether  the  accused's  men- 
tal disorder  was  such  that  he  should  not  be 
thought  responsible— as  a  criminal  to  be  pun- 
ished—we  go  a  long  way  toward  developing 
a  usefvU  covirtpoom  inquiry  into  causation. 
I  hoped  that  Durham  would  result  in  treat- 
ment rather  than  punishment  for  the  men- 
tally disordered.     In  this,  it  has  been  only 
partially  successful.    In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   the    last    decade    has    seen    an    in- 
crease in  acquittals  by  reason  of  Insanity,  but 
this  has  been  largely  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  defendants  found  Incompe- 
tent to  stand  trial,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  charged  with  crime  who  are  even- 
tually hospitalized  Instead  of  Imprisoned  has 
not  changed  very  much.    The  combined  total 
of  those  foimd  not  guUty  by  reason  of  In- 
sanity and  those  foimd  Incompetent  to  stand 
trial  in  our  District  court  was  61  In  1963,  the 
year  before  the  Durham  rule  was  adopted, 
and  this  total  was  not  reached  again  xinttl 
1959.    Acquittals  rose  steeply,  but  findings  of 
incompetency      decreased      proportionately. 
And  acquittals  by  reason  of  insanity  are  sUU 
only  a  small  proportion  of  our  criminal  ver- 
dicts    In  1963  there  were  1,439  defendants 
in  criminal  cases  filed  in  our  District  court. 
Of  these,  983  were  convicted  and  only  50  were 
acquitted  by  reason  of  Insanity.     In  most 
cases,   of   course,  the  insanity  issue  is  not 
raised.     But  when  It  Is  raised,  expert  testi- 
mony is  visually  given  in  conclusory  diagnos- 
tic terms  so  that  the  Jury  Is  not  really  In- 
formed as  to  why  the  accused  behaved   as 
he  did      We  do  not  yet  know  what  the  re- 
Bvilts  would  be  if  the  accused's  mental  and 
emotional  condition  and  the  dynamics  of  his 
behavior  were  explained  to  the  Jury  in  de- 
tailed, understandable  language. 

In  other  Jurisdictions,  the  mentally  dis- 
ordered are  acquitted  even  more  rarely  than 
they  are  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
test  of  criminal  responsibility  Is  an  area  for 
experimentation,  and  one  in  which  there  Is 
probably  no  single  correct  solution,  whether 
the  Durham  rule,  which  other  Jurisdictions 
have  not  adopted,  or  any  other.  But  it  is 
deeply  distressing  that,  10  years  after  Dvirham 
and  a  hundred  years  after  McNaghten,  we  in 
the  United  States  still  punish  by  imprison- 
ment and  death  many  offenders  who  are 
seriously  disordered.  In  this  sense  Durham, 
and  all  our  thinking  on  responslblUty,  has 

failed.  .  , .  . 

It  Is  feJlaciovis  to  argue  that  It  woxUd  oe 
"unsafe"  to  liberalize  that  insanity  defense. 
Some  argue  that  it  would  leave  too  much  dis- 
cretion in  the  hands  of  psychiatrists,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  release.  "I  am  not 
willing,"  said  one  Judge,  "to  let  the  secvirity 
of  society  depend  upon  a  science  which  can 
produce  such  conflicting  estimates  of  prob- 
able human  behavior."  But  as  Havelock  Ellis 
said  at  the  end  of  the  last  century: 

"To  seek  for  Ught  in  the  fields  of  biology 
and  psvchology.  of  anthropology  and  sociol- 
ogy, has  seemed  to  many  a  discouraging  task. 
The  results  are  sometimes  so  obscure;  some- 
times. It  even  seems,  contradictory.  •  •  • 
But  If  the  path  lies  through  a  Jvmgle.  what 
Is  the  use  of  the  best  and  straighteet  of 
roads  that  leads  astray?  If  a  critic  were  to 
point  out  to  a  biologist  •  •  •  the  limita- 
tions of  the  mlcroecope,  he  wovild  be  en- 
titled to  replv— but  excuse  me,  however  im- 
perfect the  microscope  may  be,  would  it  be 
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better  to  dlspenBe  with  the  microscope? 
Much  le«s  when  we  are  dealing  with  ct-lml- 
naU.  whether  In  the  court  of  Justice  0r  In 
the  prison,  or  In  society  generally,  cab  we 
afford  to  dispense  with  such  science  of  hu- 
man natxire  as  we  may  succeed  In  attaining." 
I  submit  that  nothing  coiild  be  lesa  safe 
than  Isolating  a  dlstiirbed  offender  In  prison, 
without  treatment,  for  a  fixed  time  and;  then 
releasing  him  without  Inquiring  Int^  his 
mental  condition.  Our  experience  lii  the 
District  of  Columbia  shows  that  relaxation 
of  McNaghten  does  not  produce  cha<^s:  It 
does  not  release  dangerous,  disordered  beople 
Into  the  community.  Nearly  all  States]  have 
some  provision,  comparable  to  that  Vt  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  detaining  and  Beat- 
ing a  mentally  111  offender  who  has  beeb  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  Insanity.  Of  course, 
compulsory  hospitalization  has  Its  dangers. 
too — but  from  the  standpoint  of  Individual 
liberty,  not  public  safety.  ] 

We   delude   oxirsclves   If  we   pretend!  that 
there  Is  nothing  "punitive"  about  coippul- 
sory    Institutional    "treatment."      Bull    the 
solution  Is  not  to  send  sick  people  to  prison. 
We  may  at  least  have  an  informed  aware- 
ness of  the  ground  we  are  treading.    I  think 
the    Lynch     case     showed     this     awareness. 
Lynch  was  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  for 
passing  bad  checks.    He  pled  not  gulltV  and 
was  committed  to  a  hospital  for  mentfil  ex- 
amination to  determine  his  competeilce  to 
stand  trial.     When  he  was  foxmd  competent 
and  brought  to  trial,  he  sought  to  change  his 
plea  to  guilty.    The  court  ref lised  to  lef  him, 
apparently  because  the  hospital  said  hils  of- 
fenses were  the  product  of  a  mental  Illness. 
Although  he  never  claimed  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible and  presented  no  evidence  tc<  sup- 
port an  acquittal  by  reason  of  Insanlt^,  the 
trial  Judge  acquitted  him   on  this  g»und. 
Under  the  statute  requiring  hospitalisation 
of  those  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Itssan- 
Ity,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Elizabeths.    In  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  statute  should   not  be  appliled  to 
one  who  did  not  raise  the  Insanity  dqfense. 
The  compulsory  hospitalization  of  acquit- 
ted offenders  still  raises  difficult  proble^  of 
civil  liberties  which  will  tax  the  conscience 
and  Judgment  of  Judges,  prosecutors,  defense 
counsel,  and  hospital  officials.    Even  ai  best, 
compulsory  hospitalization  is  only  a  i>artlal 
solution.    Though  some  mentally  disotdered 
offenders  are  so  dangerous  that  they  must 
be  confined  in  Institutions,  others  aje  not. 
The  treatment  of  those  who  require!  some 
help  but  are  not  dangerous  challengts  our 
resourcefulness.      We    shoiUd    not   think   In 
terms  of  either/or — prison  or  hospital — but 
should  tailor  dispositions  to  fit  Individuals. 
What  we  must  avoid  Is  becoming  soi  over- 
wrought by  the  complexities  of  the  caretaklng 
process  that  we  do  nothing  at  all. 

I    respect    arguments    which    my 
gulshed  friend.  Chief  Justice  Weintr 
the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  recency  ad 
vanced  in  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal.   I  think  they  reveal  the  real  re 
the  resistance  to  Durham. 

He  argues  that  if  we  go  beyond  McNaghten, 
if  we  allow  a  Jury  to  weigh  the  responsibility 
of  one  who,  though  sick,  has  some  setise  of 
wrongdoing,  and  invite  psychiatrists  to  ex- 
plain how  mental  illness  affected  hjls  be- 
havior, we  might  as  well  let  him  tell  lis  how 
factors  other  than  illness  produced  anljlsoclal 
conduct  in  other  cases.  Why  not  let  lexpert 
witnesses  tell  us  whether  physlologlcad,  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  other  factors  contributed  to 
deviancy?  The  distinguished  British  sociolo- 
gist, Barbara  Wootton,  sees  the  same  implica- 
tions and  asks:  If  we  excuse  the  "ma<J"  why 
not  also  the  "bad"?    She  says: 

"(Tlhe  creation  of  the  new  categjory  of 
psychopaths  Is  the  thin  end  of  whait  may 
eventtially  prove  to  be  an  enormously  thick 
wedge,  so  thick  that  it  threatens  to  split 
wide  open  the  fundamental  principle*  upon 
which  our  whole  penal  system  Is  basejl — ^un- 
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dermlnlng  the  simple  propositions  •  •  •  M  to 
the  responsibility  of  every  sane  adult  fCH"  hlB 
own  actions,  as  to  his  freedom  to  choose  be- 
tween good  and  evil  and  as  to  his  liability  to 
be  punished  should  he  prefer  evil. 

"[Olnce  the  grossly  and  persistently  anti- 
social can  claim  to  be  treated  as  medical, 
and  not  as  moral,  cases.  It  is  surely  only  a 
question  of  time  before  the  mildly  antisocial 
claim  the  same  privilege.  •  •  •  To  say  that 
A  must  be  Judged  guilty  and  punished  be- 
cause the  doctors  do  not  yet  know  what  to 
do  with  him,  while  B  must  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions  because  he  can  be 
reformed  by  medical  attention.  Is  really  to 
dig  the  grave  of  the  whole  concept  or  respon- 
sibility: for  A,  poor  soul.  Is  being  punished 
not  for  his  offense  but  for  the  limitations  of 
medical  knowledge.  In  a  year  or  two's  time, 
when  medical  science  has  advanced  a  little 
more,  people  like  him  also  will  rank  as 
psychopaths  and  be  treated  as  sick,  not  as 
wicked." 

Lady  Wootton  concludes  that,  once  we  go 
beyond  the  limitations  Imposed  by  Mc- 
Naghten. there  will  be  no  logical  stopping 
place  short  of  abandoning  the  concept  of 
criminal  responsibility.  She  is  content  to 
allow  the  concept  to  "wither  away."  Just 
because  he  fears  and  foresees  this  outcome. 
Justice  Weintraub  would  cling  to  Mc- 
Naghten. 

But    he   Is   83rmpathetlc   to   the   needs   of 
mentally  ill  offenders.     He  and  others  urge 
psychiatric  treatment  after  conviction.    They 
suggest  that  the  proper  place  for  the  con- 
sideration of  complete  psychiatric  evidence 
Is  in  and  after  sentencing,  not  in  the  de- 
termination of  guilt.     Hold  the  man  respon- 
sible on  the  basis  of  McNaghten;   then  re- 
move  the    gag   from   medical   testimony   to 
decide  what  treatment  he  needs.     There  is 
sweet  reasonableness  In  this   view.     And  It 
has  the  added  attraction  of  being  easy.     It 
withdraws  from  the   community  a  difficult 
and  troubling  issue.     But  that  Issue,  in  my 
Judgment,  Is  one  which  the  community  has 
not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  consider.     If 
we  first  find  guilt  and  then  promise  to  pro- 
vide treatment  for  the  person  in  spite  of  his 
guilt,  we  turn  away  from  the  question  which 
should  concern  us  most — the  causes  of  crim- 
inal behavior.     That  is  the  question  toward 
which    Durham    is    directed.     Even    If    our 
prison  system  were  transformed,  I  should  still 
be    opposed   to   finding    guilt    regardless   of 
moral  responsibility,  on  the  theory  that  the 
accused    would    be    "treated"    in    prison.     I 
think  the  success  of  efforts  to  treat  the  Indi- 
vidual offender  depends  on  the  community's 
awareness  of  his  needs — of  how  he  came  to 
act  as  he  did.     And  the  best  available  means 
for  generating  such  awareness  Is  to  provide 
as  much  of  this  information  as  possible  to 
the    community    in    camera — to    the    Jury, 
which  will  be  forced  to  consider  It  seriously 
if   It   Is   required   to   assess   the   defendant's 
responsibllltv.     I  want  the  public,  and  not 
Just  the  professionals,  to  know  what  caused 
the  accused's  behavior,  so  that  they  can  have 
some  idea  of  what  Is  required  not  only  for 
treatment   but    for   the   prevention   of   like 
cases. 

Durham  deals  with  defendants  suffering 
from  mental  disease  or  defect.  Whether  we 
choose  to  stop  there  or  go  further,  I  think 
we  should  abandon  the  alleged  safety  of  Mc- 
Naghten. It  Is  a  know-nothing — and  learn- 
less — safety.  But  If  McNaghten  Is  unaccept- 
able, we  need  not  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
abandon  the  concept  of  responsibility,  and 
largely  abolish  the  criminal  law.  While 
no  purpose  is  served  by  holding  people  to 
standards  they  could  not  attain,  the  exist- 
ence of  standards  and  their  enforcement  in 
appropriate  cases  has  clear  social  utility. 

In  moving  away  from  the  classical  legal 
concept  of  criminal  responsibility,  Durham 
does  not  embrace  the  mechanistic  Interpre- 
tation of  hiunan  behavior  which  seems  to  be 


generally  accepted  by  modem  biologists.  So 
it  Is  open  to  attack  from  opposite  directions. 
I  think  Durham  revealed — but  did  not 
create — complex  and  hidden  philosophical 
as  well  as  administrative  Issues.  I  think  the 
criminal  law  cannot  avoid  the  riddle  of 
responsibility.  The  future  Is  In  confronting 
It,  with  whatever  resources  the  law  may  have 
or  may  acquire. 

The  genius  of  the  conunon  law  Is  Its  ca- 
pacity to  assimilate  new  knoweldge  and 
adapt  to  new  needs.  It  has  not  used  this 
capacity  in  the  area  of  criminal  responsibil- 
ity. Recent  decades  have  witnessed  tre- 
mendous advances  in  relevant  knowledge 
about  human  behavior.  But  legal  thinking 
about  criminal  Insanity  has  scarcely  shifted 
In  over  a  century.  Senator  Pttlbbight  re- 
cently delivered  an  Important  foreign  policy 
address.  Despite  the  different  context,  his 
basic  theme  was  relevant  here.     He  said: 

"As  long  as  our  perceptions  are  reasonably 
close  to  objective  reality,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  act  upon  our  problems  In  a  rational  and 
appropriate  manner.  But  when  our  percep- 
tions fall  to  keep  pace  with  events,  when  we 
refuse  to  believe  something  because  It  dis- 
pleases or  frightens  us,  or  because  it  Is  sim- 
ply startlingly  unfamiliar,  then  the  gap  be- 
tween fact  and  perception  becomes  a  chasm, 
and  action  becomes  Irrelevant  and  Irra- 
tional." 

So  I  would  urge  that  the  criminal  law 
abandon  the  myth  of  total  Individual  re- 
sponsibility and  adapt  to  the  realities  of 
scientific  and  psychiatric  knowledge.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  single  de- 
cision of  any  court  or  in  any  single  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  process  will  be  slow  and  continu- 
ous. New  and  unsuspected  difficulties  will 
appear  as  we  move  forward.  But  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  common  law  provides  the  tool  for 
meeting  them  as  they  arise.  What  the  com- 
mon law  cannot  do,  while  remaining  true 
to  its  tradition,  is  stand  still  while  the  world 
is  in  flux. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
courtesy. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE  CHARGES 

IN     CONNECTION    WITH    CREDIT 

SALES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  Introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  S.  750, 
dealing  with  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  on  loans  and  credit  sales,  has 
been  with  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  4  years,  and  to  the  extent 
of  4,378  printed  pages  of  testimony,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
asked  politely  but  emphatically  to  be 
excused  from  administering  the  bill. 
The  patron  of  the  bill  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  have  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission administer  it.  As  chairman.  I 
then  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  stating  that  the 
committee  was  considering  designating 
it  to  administer  the  bill  and  calling  at- 
tention to  a  previous  report  the  Com- 
mission had  submitted  recommending 
changes  in  the  bill  in  the  event  the  FTC 
should  be  chosen  to  administer  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
April  9,  the  smiendments  proposed  by 
the  FTC,  in  response  to  my  request, 
were  presented  to  the  committee  and 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  Senator 
jAVXTs  and  Senator  Muskie  then  offered 
amendments.  It  was  agreed  that  these 
amendments  should  be  made  available 
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to  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  consideration,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments  to  be  cir- 
culated to  the  committee.  The  patron  of 
the  bill  accepted  this  offer. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
amendments  suggested  by  Senator  Jav- 
iTS,   but   not   yet  reduced  to   writing, 
would  require  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  administer  the  bill  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plied to  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, I  forwarded  that  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
asked  their  comments.    In  view  of  this 
proposal,  I  also  asked  for  further  com- 
ments from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,   which 
previously  had  requested  that  it  be  given 
the  privilege  of  administering  so  much 
of  the  bill  as  applied  to  Federal  home 
loan  banks  and  member  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, merchants  who  sell  goods  on 
credit,  and  all  financial  Institutions  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  bill,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  amendments 
which  have  been  circulated  to  members 
of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Teade  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  April  8,  1964. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  April 
2,  1964,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  committee 
print  of  S.  750,  suggests  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  be  designated  to  adminis- 
ter  the   enacted   law  and   you  request   the 
Commission  to  provide  you  with  the  amend- 
ments It  recommends. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  amend- 
ments In  the  attached  proposal. 

It  suggests  that  the  declaration  of  purpose 
In  the  bUl  be  redrawn  to  Include  logical 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  administer  this  blU.  For  example. 
President  Kennedy  In  his  special  message  on 
"Protecting  the  Consumer  Interest,"  March 
14,  1962,  described  this  agency  as  best 
prepared,  through  approximately  50  years  of 
experience  to  protect  the  public  from  decep- 
tive acts  and  practices.  Since  the  purpose 
of  the  act  is  fully  to  Inform  consumers  who 
secure  credit  and  to  protect  them  from  de- 
ception as  to  the  terms  of  such  credit,  It 
would  appear  that  the  Federal  Trade 
CommUslon  is  the  governmental  agency  best 
prepared  to  administer  the  law. 

An  inclusion  in  the  declaration  of  purpose 
of  language  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  its  letter  of  August  22,  1962. 
referring  to  a  prior  version  of  this  bill  Is 
also  believed  by  the  Commission  to  be  a 
desirable  modification  of  that  section. 

In  the  event  the  Commission  Is  named  to 
administer  the  enacted  law,  it  Is  requested 
that  fvirther  provision  be  made  for  an  appro- 
priation of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  administer  this  program 
without  Impairing  the  present  operations  of 
the  Commission. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Paul  Band  Dixon, 

Chairman. 


Proposed  Amendments  to  S.  760  as  Reported 

BY  THE  SUBOOMMITTEE 

(Committee  print  of  March  17. 1964) 
The  suggested  amendments  have  been  \m- 
derllned  in  the  context  of  the  bUl.    In  each 


suggested  amendment  below,  the  words  In 
black  brackets  are  those  of  the  Commission, 
the  others  are  those  of  the  bill. 

1.  Section  2,  the  Declaration  of  Purpose, 
shovUd  be  amended  to  Include  both  the 
"commerce"  and  "money"  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Commission  concurs  in  a  pre- 
vious recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
JusUce  stiggestlng  the  following  language  for 
possible  Inclusion: 

"The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that. — 
"The  stability  of  the  national  economy  has 
been,  and  Is,  threatened  by  uninformed  use 
of  credit  for  the  acqiOsitlon  of  property  and 
services.    Lack  of  an  awareness  of  the  coet  of 
credit  to  the  user  has  resulted  In  inflation- 
ary  credit  purchasing,  and  in  times  of  re- 
cession  has   threatened   abrupt   contraction 
of  purchasing,  because  funds  available  for 
expenditure  and  Investment  have  been  di- 
verted from  the  Nation's  markets  to   meet 
preexisting   credit   obligations.     Uninformed 
use  of  credit  has  thus  tended  to  aggravate 
cyclical  fluctuations  In  the   national   econ- 
omy;  It  has  threatened  the  stability  of  na- 
tional production  and  the  maintenance  of 
full    employment;     It    has    contributed    to 
harmful  fluctuations  In  the  value  of  money; 
and  It  has  had  a  substantially  adverse  effect 
upon  the  flow  of  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce.   Uninformed  use  of  credit  has,  more- 
over, made  expansions  and  contractions  in 
the  volume  of  credit  In  the  national  economy 
unresponsive  to  the  general  monetary  and 
fiscal  measures  Intended  to  combat  Inflation 
and  deflation. 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  prevent 
uninformed  use  of  credit  by  assvirlng  that 
every  user  of  credit  will  receive  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  true  costs  thereof.  Informed 
decisions  concerning  credit  will  make  expan- 
sions and  contractions  In  the  total  volume 
of  credit  a  stabUlzlng  factor  In  the  national 
economy,  helping  to  assure  high  production 
and  employment,  a  stable  value  of  money, 
and  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  Interstate  find 
foreign  conunerce." 

Reason:  Such  a  statement  of  ptirpose 
of  the  law  and  Intent  of  Congress  wUl  be 
useful  to  the  Commission  In  the  proper 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Act. 
2.  Section  3(1)  should  be  amended  to 
read: 

"(1)  ['Commission'  means  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 3" 

Reason:  This  Is  the  change  of  adminis- 
tering authority  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  word  "Commission"  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  "Board"  In  the  foUowlng  places 
In  the  bill: 

Line  21  of  page  3. 
Line  19  of  page  4. 
Line  11  of  page  6. 
Line  17  of  page  6. 
Line  8  of  page  7. 
Line  13  of  page  7. 
Line  16  of  page  7. 
Line  23  of  page  7. 
Line  2  of  page  8. 
Line  20  of  page  8. 
Line  21  of  page  9. 
Reason:  As  above. 

3.  Section    3(4)     In    the    bill    should    be 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  'Creditor*  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  business  of  extending  credit  (in- 
cluding any  person  who  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness practice  makes  loans  or  sells  or  rents 
property  or  services  on  a  time,  credit,  or 
installment  basis,  either  as  principal  or  as 
agent)  who  requires,  as  an  Incident  to  the 
extension  of  credit,  the  payment  of  a  finance 
charge.  [It  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  persons  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46).!" 

Reason:  It  Is  our  understanding  that  this 
bin  is  not  limited  in  Its  application  to  aU 
persons.  However,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission   Act,    which    in    a    later    suggested 


amendment  Is  Incorporated  Into  this  act 
by  reference,  contains  In  section  5(a)  an 
exception  of  "banks,  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  air 
carriers,  and  foreign  air  carriers  subject  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  and  per- 
sons •  •  •  subject  to  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  1921."  •  •  •  Many  persons  poe- 
slbly  excepted  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  especially  banks  and  carriers, 
are  presently  engaged  In  lending  money  in 
the  consimier  market,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
and  may  construe  the  exception  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  apply  to  this 
law.  We  recommend  a  statement  negating 
that  Interpretation.  ^  ^  „. 

4.  Section  4(a)  (7)  shoxild  be  amended  to 

read : 

"(7)  the  percentage  that  the  finance 
charge  bears  to  the  total  amount  to  be  fi- 
nanced expressed  as  a  simple  annual  rate 
on  the  average  outstanding  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  obligation,  or  on  the  declining 
unpaid  balance  of  the  obligation  [.  whichever 
rate  Is  the  higher]." 

Reason:  It  Is  suggested  the  phraae  aver- 
age outstanding"  be  deleted  from  this  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  underlined  words  be 
added.  The  stiggested  language  Is  Intended 
to  remove  a  possible  amblg\ilty  In  the  term 
"average  outs-tandlng  unpaid  balance". 

5.  Section    5(a)    shotUd    be    amended    to 

read: 

"(a)  The  [Commission!  shall  prescnue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  [Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  herein,  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  \mder 
rules,  regulaUons.  and  procediire  provided 
for  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"[The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prevent  any  person  from  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  same  means,  and  with  the  same 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  as  though 
all  applicable  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were  Incor- 
porated into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act; 
and  any  such  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities 
provided  In  said  Federal  Trade  Commission 
\ct,  In  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means, 
and  with  the  same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  as  though  the  applicable  terms  and 
provisions  of  said  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  were  Incorporated  Into  and  made  a  part 

of  this  Act. 

"[The  Conunisslon  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  such  rxiles  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  purposes 
of  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Act.3 

"Such  rules  and  regulations  [may]  (1)  In- 
clude a  description  of  (A)  the  methods  which 
may  be  vised  In  determining  the  'simple  an- 
nual rate'  or  'simple  monthly  or  annual  rate 
or  rates'  for  the  purpose  of  section  4,  and 
(B)  the  size  of  type  or  lettering  which  shall 
be  used  In  setting  forth  Information  required 
by  such  section,  (2)  [where  necessary,]  pre- 
scribe reasonable  tolerances  of  accuracy 
with  respect  to  disclosing  Information  under 
such  section,  and  (3)    •    •   •   etc." 

Section  5(a)  should  be  further  amended 
to  read  In  Une  16  on  page  7:  "The  Commis- 
sion [may]  exempt  those  credit  trans-". 

Section  5(b)  should  be  amended  to  read 
in  line  23  on  page  7 :  "Commission  [may]  re- 
quest the  views  of  other  Federal  agencies." 
Section  5(c)  should  be  deleted  from  the 
bin.  The  subsection  establishes  an  advisory 
committee  to  assist  the  Commission. 


LINE    19    ON    PAGE    6 

Reasons:  Section  5(a)  should  be  changed 
on  line  19  on  page  6  to  state  the  CommliB- 
slon's  authority  to  enforce  the  bill's  provi- 
sions and  to  make  proper  provision  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations.    The 
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basic  amendment  first  Incorporates  byj  ref- 
erence the  terms  of  the  Federal  Trade  dom- 
mlsfilon  Act  to  establish  quasl-Judlclal  bro- 
cediire  and  cease  and  desist  order  sanctfons. 
It  then  authorizes  the  Commission  to  bro- 
ceed  by  rule  to  administer  and  enforcefthe 
law.  This,  of  course,  greatly  slmpllfle8|  the 
enforcement  procedure,  and  permits  the 
Commission  to  advise  lenders  and  borrowers 
In  advance  of  the  nature  of  their  rea|)ec- 
tlve  duties.  In  this  manner,  the  parties  are 
Informed  of  the  law's  application  before  an 
occasion  of  violation  arises.  I 

LINI    19    ON    PAGI    8  I 

Reasons:  Section  5(a)  should  be  cha&ged 
on  line  19  on  page  6  to  permit  the  Com|nls- 
slon  to  exercise  greater  discretion  in  I  the 
promulgation  of  rules.  The  wording  there- 
fore substitutes  "may"  tot  "shall"  in  this  line. 
It  is  suggested  that  when  full  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  promulgating  rules  are  ield, 
it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  catalog  e|very 
means  of  calculating  Interest  rates,  or  to  pre- 
scribe sizes  of  type  or  lettering  for  all  s^ate- 
menU  of  Information,  In  advance,  or  tojpre- 
scrlbe  tolerances  for  accuracy  in  every  fcase, 
or  specify  in  advance  the  prominence  ofj  let- 
tering disclosing  Information. 


laiig 


LINE  I  ON  PACK  7 

Reasons:  Section  6(a)  should  be  chai|iged 
on  line  1  on  page  7  to  Include  as  a  modi^ng 
clause  "where  necessary"  with  respect  to 
preecrlbing  reasonable  tolerances  of  accjura- 
cy.  It  Is  suggested  where  accuracy  ma^  be 
obtained  mathematically.  In  advance,!  the 
prescription  of  reasonable  tolerances  wpuld 
be  inappropriate.  However,  for  such  slitua- 
tlons  as  the  revolving  or  open-end  ctedlt 
accounts.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pre8<Tlbe 
reasonable  tolerances. 

LINE    16    ON   PAGE    7 

Reasons:  Section  5(a)  should  be  chaiged 
on  line  16  of  page  7  to  give  discretion  tc  the 
Commission  concerning  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying the  rules.  The  suggested  amendiaent 
Is  from  "shall"  to  "may".  This  Is  a  n<(ces- 
sary  flexibility  to  apply  the  law  to  those 
transactions  which  require  a  dlsclosuie  of 
terms.  The  present  language  recognizes  to 
some  extent  this  flexibility.  i 

LUTE    23    ON    PAGE    7 

Reasons:  Section  5(b)  should  be  changed 
In  line  23  on  page  7  to  make  It  discretion- 
ary with  the  Commission  to  request  the  ^lews 
of  other  Federal  agencies.  It  Is  suggisted 
the  exercise  of  discretion  should  be  perm  tted 
to  facilitate  orderly  r\ilemaklng  under  this 
section.  In  not  every  Instance  would  the 
promulgation,  modification,  or  rescission  of  a 
rule  require  consultation  and  advice  'rom 
other  agencies. 

LINE  3  ON  PAGE  8 

Reasons:  Section  S(c),  establishing  aiL  ad- 
visory committee.  Is  believed  to  be  lu  nec- 
essary to  the  Commission's  administration  of 
this  law  and  Its  regulations.  The  Con  mis- 
sion in  Its  regular  proceedings  uses  Trade 
Practice  Conferences,  and  open  hearings,  to 
which  groups  of  Interested  persons  art  In- 
vited to  attend  and  advise  the  Commission 
on  particular  problems.  It  is  suggested  these 
procedures,  dealing  directly  with  the  persons 
affected  by  the  law,  might  be  of  greatej  ad- 
vantage to  the  lending  and  borrowing  plubllc 
than  an  advisory  committee. 

6.  Section  7(c)  should  be  amended  to  con- 
tain a  proviso  reading  as  follows:  "X.Prov(ided, 
however.  That  It  shall  not  be  a  violation  of 
this  Act.  nor  shall  any  penalty  be  Im^sed 
under  this  subsection.  In  any  case  of  iDver- 
statement.  Intentional  or  otherwise,  bi  the 
creditor  of  the  true  rate  of  Interest.]"    i 

Reason:  The  purpose  of  this  proviso  I  is  to 
permit  the  same  defense  to  a  criminal  action 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  that  is  nowl  per- 

to    a 


mitted    in    section    7(a) 
civil  action  for  damages. 


with    respect 


Fact  Shett  on  Javits  Amendments  Pboposed 
TO  Douglas  Truth  in  Lending  Bill.  S. 
750 

1.  The  first  would  Eimend  the  requirement 
in  section  4(b).  relating  to  revolving  credit 
plans,  to  bring  the  language  clearly  in  line 
with  the  subcommittee's  Intent  In  amending 
that  requirement;  that  is,  that,  when  the 
plan  Is  entered  Into,  the  percentage  flgiire 
to  be  applied  to  the  outstanding  balance 
each  month  shall  be  disclosed,  rather  than 
a  computed  percentage  figure,  which  In  ad- 
vance Is  probably  mathematically  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  in  the  case  of  revolving 
credit  accounts.  The  amendment  would 
make  a  change  of  substance  as  well,  by  per- 
mitting the  continued  use  of  charts  or 
schedules,  such  as  tire  authorized  for  re- 
volving credit  plans  by  New  York  State's 
credit  law,  which  show  dollar  and  cents 
service  charges  for  successive  amounts  of 
purchases;  the  amendment  would  permit 
the  use  of  such  charts  or  schedules.  In 
order  to  make  possible  the  comparison  of 
such  charted  plans,  disclosure  would  also  be 
required  of  the  percentage  figure  used  to 
construct  the  chart. 

2.  The  second  amendment  would  similarly 
clarify  the  subcommittee's  Intent  in  amend- 
ing section  4(b)  (2)  (F) ,  regarding  the  state- 
ment to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  monthly 
period  In  a  revolving  credit  plan  by  requir- 
ing disclosure  of  the  percentage  figure  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  outstanding  balance, 
rather  than,  what  wotild  be  mathematically 
possible  at  that  point  but  extremely  diffi- 
cult, the  computed  percentage  figure. 

3.  The  third  amendment  would  clarify  the 
subcommittee's  language  in  defining  a  re- 
volving or  open-end  credit  plan,  to  make  It 
clear  that  it  Includes  credit  plans  under 
which  one  or  more  of  the  terms.  Involving 
the  total  amount  of  credit  to  be  extended, 
or  the  dollar  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
to  be  assessed,  or  the  amounts  and  times  of 
repayment,  Is  specified  In  advance;  the  sub- 
committee language  would  have  required 
that  all  three  remain  unspecified. 

4.  The  fourth  amendment  would  exempt 
from  the  act  securities  and  commodities 
transactions  which  are  already  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Under  section  19(b)  (9)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  regulate  the  fixing  of 
reasonable  rates  of  Interest  and  other 
charges.  The  primary  area  of  applicability 
would  be  margin  accounts,  which  at  present 
are  so  competitive  that  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  set  a  minimum  of  one-half 
percent  above  the  call  money  rate. 

Javits  amendment  No.  1 :  On  page  4,  strike 
out  lines  21  through  25  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  furnish  to  such  person,  prior  to 
agreeing  to  extend  credit  under  such  plan,  a 
clear  statement  In  writing  setting  forth  the 
finance  charge  which  will  be  imposed  month- 
ly or  periodically  on  the  outstanding  unpaid 
balances  from  time  to  time  stated  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  or  percentages  of  such  bal- 
ances, and  the  minimum  dollars  and  cents 
charge  or  charges,  if  any.  or  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  be  Imposed  on  a  schedule  of 
fixed  amounts  of  outstanding  balances  in 
which  case  the  statement  shall  set  forth  the 
schedule  and  the  basis  of  computing  the 
dollars  and  cents  finance  charges  under  the 
schedule  Including  the  percentage  or  per- 
centages and  the  minimum  charge.  If  any, 
used  In  such  computation:  and" 

Javits  amendment  No.  2:  On  page  6.  strike 
out  lines  1  through  3  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(P)  the  finance  charge  which  has  been 
imposed  for  such  period  stated  as  a  percent- 
age or  percentages  of  the  outstanding  un- 
paid balance,  and  the  minimum  dollars  and 
cents  charge.  If  any,  or  In  the  case  of 
finance  charges  based  on  a  schedule  of  fixed 
amounts  of  outstanding  balances,  the  per- 


centage or  percentages  and  the  minimum 
charge,  if  any,  used  In  the  computation  of 
such  schedule." 

Javits  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  6,  strike 
out  lines  4  through  9  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'revolving  or  open-end  credit  plan'  means  a 
credit  plan  prescribing  the  terms  of  credit 
transactions  which  may  be  made  thereunder 
from  time  to  time  and  under  the  terms  of 
which  a  finance  charge  may  be  computed 
on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  from 
time  to  time  thereunder." 

Javits  amendment  No.  4:  On  page  10.  be- 
tween lines  17  and  18  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  ap>ply  to 
transactions  In  securities  or  commodities  In 
accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission." 

Senator  Muskie's  Amendments  to  S.  760 
(Committee  print,  March  17, 1964) 

Amendment  No.  1:  To  identify  charges  In- 
volved In  a  real  property  transaction  that 
would  be  a  "finance  charge,"  as  that  term 
is  defined  in  the  bill. 

On  p>age  3,  line  2,  add  the  following  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  3: 

"In  the  case  of  a  real  property  transac- 
tion— 

"(a)  the  term  'finance  charge'  shall  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  charges  for  the 
following  items  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit:  (1)  interest,  and  (2)  lender's  fees, 
and  any  amoiint  paid  under  a  point,  dis- 
count or  other  system  of  additional  charges; 

(b)  charges  considered  as  not  being  fi- 
nance charges  and  not  incident  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  charges  for  the  following  Items: 
(1)  title  examination  or  corresponding  pro- 
cedures, (2)  title  Insurance,  (3)  prepsu^tion 
of  the  deed  and  other  documents,  (4)  prep- 
aration of  the  settlement  statement  and  re- 
lated services,  (5)  recording  deed  and  other 
documents,  (6)  taxes  and  assessments,  (7) 
fire  and  casualty  Insurance  (8)  escrows  for 
future  payments  of  taxes  and  Insurance,  (9) 
adjustments  of  purchase  price  resulting  from 
supplemental  agreements  between  seller  and 
purchaser,  or  purchaser  and  others,  (10)  lo- 
cal transfer  or  ad  valorem  taxes,  (11)  nota- 
rizing deed  and  other  documents,  (12)  rev- 
enue stamps,  (13)  maintenance  and  repairs, 
(14)  credit  report,  and  (15)  mortgfage 
Insvu-ance." 

Amendment  No.  2:  To  give  the  lender  or 
person  extending  credit  (other  than  revolv- 
ing credit)  the  alternative  of  stating  the  rate 
of  the  finance  charge  In  either  monthly  or 
annual  terms. 

On  page  4,  lines  12  through  15,  strike  out 
all  of  paragraph  4(a)(7)  and  substitute,  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  following:  "the  simple 
monthly  or  annual  percentage  rate  at  which 
the  finance  charge  Is  Imposed  on  the  out- 
standing unpaid  balance  of  the  obligation." 


Senator  Douglas'  Amendments  to  S.  750 
(Committee  print,  March  17,  1964) 

Amendment  No.  1:  Sec.  4(a).  On  page  3, 
line  18,  strike  out  "prior  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  transaction"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "prior  to  entering  Into  an  agreement 
to  extend  such  credit". 

Amendment  No.  2 :  Sec.  4(b) 2(B) .  On  page 
5.  strike  out  all  after  the  comma  in  line  12 
down  to  and  including  line  14,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and,  unless 
previously  furnished,  the  date  thereof  and 
a  brief  identification  of  the  property  or  serv- 
ices so  acquired;" 

Amendment  No.  3:  Sec.  6(a).  On  page  8. 
line  19,  after  "Act"  Insert  "or  regulations 
Issued  thereunder". 

Amendment  No.  4:  Sec.  7.  On  page  9,  Une 
12,  strike  out  "by  such  person  within  one 
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yean"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "against  such 
creditor  by  such  person  within  two  years". 
On  page  9,  line  14,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  such  period 
of  limitation  shall  be  tolled  during  the  pend- 
ency of  any  criminal  proceeding  brought 
imder  this  Act  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  against  such  creditor,  If  a  Judgment 
of  willful  violation  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ters at  issue  in  such  proceeding  would  con- 
stitute, under  subsection  (e).  prima  facie 
evidence  In  an  action  brought  under  this 
subsection". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  A  final  Judgment  hereafter  rendered 
m  any  criminal  proceeding  brought  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  under  this  act 
to  the  effect  that  a  defendant  has  willfully 
violated  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
against  such  defendant  in  an  action  brought 
by  any  person  under  subsection  (a)  against 
such  defendant  as  to  all  matters  respecting 
which  said  Judgment  would  be  an  estoppel 
as  between  the  parties  thereto." 
Amendment  No.  5. 

Sec  8.  On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  19  and 
20.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•'Sec  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  180  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment;  except  that 
section  5  shall  take  effect  Immediately." 

Amendment  to  S.  760 

(Committee   print.  Mar.   17,   1964,  prepared 

by  Staff  Drafting  Committee) 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  4  through  9 
and  Insert  the  following : 

"As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "re- 
volving or  open-end  credit  plan"  means  a 
credit  plan  (1)  under  which  the  amount  of 
credit  to  be  utilized  Is  not  specified,  except 
by  way  of  a  maximum  limitation,  at  the 
time  an  agreement  to  extend  credit  pursuant 
to  such  plan  Is  entered  into.  (2)  which  pre- 
scribes the  conditions  under  which  exten- 
sions or  credit  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time  under  such  plan,  and  (3)  under  the 
terms  of  which  a  finance  charge  may  be  as- 
sessed on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance 
from  time  to  time." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
should  additional  amendments  be  re- 
ceived from  members  of  the  committee, 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  also  inserted  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  interested  parties. 
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RESERVE   COMMISSIONS    HELD   BY 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  whether  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  hold  Reserve  commis- 
sions in  the  military  services  has  been 
brought  to  the  fore  very  frequently  in 
recent  months,  usually  by  individuals 
and  publications  who  have  been  advo- 
cating that  this  Nation  be  disarmed. 

On  March  1.  1964.  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Senator-Generals."  In  the  editorial, 
the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post  raise 
some  questions  about  reservists  who 
serve  in  the  Congress. 

Shortly  thereafter  on  March  11.  1964, 
a  distinguished  Capitol  Hill  attorney. 
Dr  Eli  Nobleman  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  an- 
swering the  questions  raised  in  the  edi- 
torial. I  have  been  much  impressed 
with  Dr.  Nobleman's  response  to  the 
editorial  and  have,  therefore,  been  con- 
cerned that  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  has  refused  to  print  his  letter. 


Dr.  Nobleman  has  served  for  many 
years  with  distinction  as  a  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  will  not  print  the  letter,  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  made  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  since  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  was  specifi- 
cally addressed  to  Congress  and  called 
for  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  choose  between  their 
Reserve  obligations  and  their  duties  in 
the  Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Dr. 
Nobleman's  letter  in  response  to  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ,^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Senator-Generals 

Why  should  Members  of  Congress  hold 
Reserve  commissions  in  the  military  services? 
This  question  was  raised  by  Tristram  Coffin 
in  his  current  book.  "The  Passion  of  the 
Hawks."  and  It  is  getting  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention elsewhere.  The  Army  has  34  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  its  Reserve;  the  Navy,  20; 
the  Air  Force.  23;  the  Marines.  5. 

The  Constitution  flatly  provides  that  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  (of 
Congress)  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
Is  not  a  Reserve  commission  an  "office  under 
the  United  States"?  In  some  cases  the  House 
has  declared  seats  vacant  beca\ise  the  holders 
have  continued  In  military  posts.  In  recent 
years  the  Defense  Department  has  taken  tbe 
view  that  the  problem  is  one  for  Congress  to 
deal  with.  If  the  House  and  Senate  continue 
to  allow  their  Members  to  hold  Reserve  com- 
missions, the  armed  services  have  no  objec- 
tion to  granting  them. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  issue,  there 
is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  ties  of 
this  kind  between  the  military  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  are  desirable.  In  case  of  war 
legislators  are  more  needed  in  Washington 
than  on  the  fighting  fronts.  Most  of  those 
now  holding  Reserve  commissions  would 
doubtless  be  deferred.  Can  it  be  said,  then, 
that  commissions  for  Members  of  Congress 
serve  any  useful  purpose? 

With  the  mtiltlpllcation  of  commissions  in 
Congress  that  body  may  well  be  concerned 
about  the  independence  of  Its  Judgment  In 
military  matters.  Certainly  it  would  be  un- 
sound to  permit  the  Armed  Forces  to  give  a 
commission  to  every  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive Where,  then,  should  the  line  be  drawn? 
In  our  opinion  It  would  be  good  policy  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  requiring  Its  Members 
to  choose  whether  they  wish  to  be  In  the 
mUltary  or  in  Congress,  thus  closing  the  door 
to  service  in  both  at  the  same  time. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md..  Morc^i  11.  1964. 
TO  the  Editob,  Washington  Post. 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  editorial  of  March  1. 
1964,  entitled,  "Senator-Generals."  you  ask 
the  question  "Why  should  members  of  Con- 
gress hold  reserve  commissions  in  the  mili- 
tary services''"  The  answer  to  this  question 
appears  to  be  quite  simple.  Members  of 
Congress  hold  reserve  commissions  In  the 
military  services  for  exactly  the  same  rea- 
sons that  other  nonobllgated  men  do— be- 
cause they  are  high-minded,  serious,  patri- 
otic gentlemen  who  desire  to  serve  their 
country  in  time  of  national  peril.  Whether 
you  believe  It  or  not.  many  erf  these  genUe- 
men  served  with  distinction  In  World  War 
n.  the  Korean  war  or  both,  and  developed 
skills  and  experience  which  would  be  In- 
valuable to  the  Nation  in  the  event  of  a  new 
conflict.     In  order  to  maintain  their  profi- 


ciency and  keep  abreast  ol  late  develop- 
ments these  gentlemen  attend  regularly 
scheduled  training  Besslons  each  week,  as  do 
thousands  of  other  reservists  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  receive  no  pay  or 
emoluments,  except  tct  a  brief  period  o< 
active  duty  for  training,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 14  days,  and  is  often  of  a  lesser  dura- 

°You  state  further  that  the  "Constitution 
flaUy  provides  that  *no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  House  (of  Congress)  dur- 
ing his  continuance  In  office.'"  The  addi- 
tion of  the  word  "flatly"  adds  nothing  to 
yovu-  position.  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution from  which  you  quoted,  lV.Ioj"»f 
in  the  second  clause  of  section  6  of  article  I. 
It  was  added  by  the  Founding  Fathers  In 
order  to  prevent  a  pracUce  foUowed  by  King 
James  I,  in  England,  of  appointing  Members 
of  Parliament  to  various  plush  offices  and 
sinecures  In  order  to  Influence  their  votes 
by  means  of  such  favor*.  (Luce,  Legislative 
Assemblies  (1924) .  pp.  436  ff .)  Subsequently, 
Parliament    enacted    a    law    which    put    an 

end  to  this  practice.  '^'»"«?^  ^'L^^^.JJ' 
flnltlve  work.  The  Making  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (1937).  pages  612.  further  explains  the 
inclusion  of  the  provision  In  question  as 
...  .  •  largely  due  to  the  resentment  and 
jealousies  which  had  been  created  In  some 
of  the  States  over  the  appointments  made 
by  the  Congress  under  the  Confederation  of 
niany  of  its  own  members  to  diplomatic  and 
executive  posts.  There  was  also  a  fear  l«t 
the  new  Government  might  follow  «»  •«- 
ample  of  Great  Britain  -where  men  got  into 
Parliament  that  they  might  get  offices  for 
themselves  or  their  friends— a  source  of  the 
corrupUon  that  ruined  their  Government. 
(Citing  Pierce  Butler's  remarks  In  Conven- 
tion on  Jime  22.  1787.)  

You  ask  the  question  "Is   not  a  ResCTve 
commission    'an    office    under    the    United 
States'  "?    The  Supreme  Court  of  tj"  United 
States,  In  United  States  v.  Hartwell.  6  WtOl. 
385.  393  (1888)  held  that  "An  office  Is  apub- 
llc  station,  or  employment,  conferred  by  ine 
appointment    of    Government,"    and      em- 
braces the  ideas  of  tenure,  duration,  emolu- 
ment, and  duties."     More  recently,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  In  jm 
opinion  issued  In   1943,  held,  among  othw 
things,  that  "an  officer  of  t^«J^y  " J^ 
Navy  IS.  In  general,  a  T>^°^ J'^}^^^^'^ 
under  the  United  States";  and  thut   -nndw 
the   practice    (which   appears   to   have    long 
nrevalled)    •   •   •  Members  of  Congress  may 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  by  enlistment,  com- 
mission, or  otherwise.    Upon  entry  Into  such 
service  the  individual  ceases  to  be  a  Member 
of  Congress  provided  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  chooses  to  act.      How- 
ever, in  that  instance,  the  Individual  con- 
cerned was  about  to  enter  upon  active  duty, 
and  the  Attorney  General  Indicated  that  this 
would  require  the  individual  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
(40   Op.   A.G.    301,   302).     Furthermore,   an 
analysis  of  all  of  the  precedents  involving 
House  action  declaring  vacant  the  seats  of 
Members  holding  commissions  In  the  mili- 
tary services,  reveals  that  In  every  Instance. 
the  Member  Involved  was  actually  on  active 
duty  with  the  mUltary  forces,  or  a)>o«t  to 
enter  upon  such  active  duty^  In  the   ClvU 
War.  the  Spanish- American  War  and  World 

War  I.  _„^    ,  , 

The  situation  referred  to  In  your  editorial 
is  quite  different.  A  Reserve  commissioned 
officer  who  is  not  on  active  duty,  other  than 
for  a  short  period  for  training,  does  not  oc- 
cupy "a  public  station  or  employment";  mtt 
does  he  have  "tenure,  duration,  emolument. 
or  duties."  His  sole  obligation,  which  Is 
voluntary.  Is  to  attend  training  meetings  I 
day  a  week,  and  he  may  or  may  not  parUcl- 
pate  in  active  duty  fcM-  training. 

The  status  of  Reserve  commissioned  offi- 
cers as  holders  of  an  c^ce  under  the  United 
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states,  with  respect  to  the  constltutloiial 
prohibition,  as  well  as  varloxis  conflict  of 
Interest  laws,  was  Anally  clarified  by  the  Con- 
gress m  the  act  of  July  1.  1930  (46  Stat.  841). 
That  statute,  as  amended,  and  as  It  n©w 
appears  In  title  5  United  States  Code,  section 
30r(d),  provides: 

"(d)  When  he  is  not  on  active  duty,  or 
when  he  Is  on  active  duty  for  training,  a  He- 
serve  Is  not  considered  to  be  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  a  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  or  dlschargtog 
any  official  function  under,  or  In  connection 
with,  the  United  States  becaxise  of  his  ^p>- 
polntment,  oath,  or  status,  or  any  duties  or 
functions  performed  or  pay  or  allowances  te- 
celved  In  that  capvaclty." 

It  appears  that  this  statute  was  originally 
requested  by  the  War  Department,  foUowbig 
a  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  which  pre- 
vented Reserve  officers  who  were  attorneys!  at 
law  from  practicing  before  the  Treasury  Sfe- 
{jartment,  or  from  p>erf ormlng  any  other  w^rk 
which  the  law  prohibited  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  undertaking.  However,  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  revejals 
clearly  the  congressional  Intent  to  broaqen 
Its  coverage  so  as  to  protect,  as  well.  Reserve 
officers  holding  office  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

On  July  27.  1930,  Senator  Couzens.  re- 
sponding to  a  request  for  an  explanation  of 
the  bill,  said  (72  Congressional  Record 
11881) ; 

"Mr.  President,  the  bill  Involves  quite  an 
Intricate  question,  affecting  Reserve  officers 
who  may  hold  office  In  the  Government!  In 
addition  to  the  office  which  they  hold  In  the 
military  service.  There  Is  a  constitutioaal 
Inhibition  against  an  officer  in  the  mllittiry 
service  holding  two  offices.  There  are  offl(^r8 
In  the  Reserve  Corps  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  who  are  also  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  there  are  Re- 
serve officers  holding  other  governmental  po- 
sitions. •    •    ••• 

In  the  colloquy  which  followed.  Senator 
Walsh  of  Montana,  although  agreeing  ttiat 
Reserve  officers  should  not  "fall  under  the  in- 
hibitions to  which  officers  in  the  Reg\ilar 
Army  In  active  service  are  subjected."  felt 
that  the  bill  was  too  broad  In  its  applicat  on. 
Senator  Covizens  replied  that  the  bill  lad 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representat  ves 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  of  both  Houses.  He  concluded  that 
"the  Reserve  officers  •  •  •  are  volunte»rs; 
they  are  only  to  be  called  in  case  of  emer- 
gency: and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  ,  ust 
that  officers  holding  positions  in  the  Res<  irve 
Corps  for  military  purposes  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  holding  any  Federal  office." 

Subsequently.  Senator  Reed,  chairman  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Military  Affairs,  annour  ced 
that  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  S<  na- 
tor  Walsh  who  had  no  fiurther  objection. 
After  noting  that  the  bill  would  correct  the 
inequity  resulting  from  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General,  he  stated: 

•<•  •  •  Of  course,  nobody  ever  dreajned 
that  a  Reserve  officer  should  be  crippled  f  :om 
pursuing  his  ordinary  peacetime  voca  :ion 
when  he  was  not  on  active  duty;  and  If  the 
decision  were  Insisted  on  and  applied  In  jar- 
allel  cases,  it  would  force  the  retirenaent  f  rom 
the  Reserve  Corps  of  a  large  number  of  v  Su- 
able, useful  officers.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee was  unanlmovis  in  reporting  the  I  111." 
(72  Congressional  Record  11892-93) . 

It  is  submitted  that  the  foregoing  colic  quy 
clearly  reveals  that,  although  the  measxire 
was  originally  Intended  to  remove  a  dishbll- 
ity  from  a  certain  class  of  Reserve  officers  the 
appropriate  committees  broadened  its  cov- 
erage to  make  certain  that  Reserve  ofl^cers 
wtjuld  not  be  excluded  from  holding  jany 
Federal  office  because  of  their  status  as  Re- 
serve officers.  Furthermore,  It  was  plainly 
acknowledged  that  Members  of  both  the  pen- 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 


held  Reserve  commissions  were  to  be  pro- 
tected by  its  coverage. 

Your  next  point  is  that  "in  case  of  war 
legislators  are  more  needed  In  Washington 
than  on  the  fighting  fronts"  and  that  "most 
of  those  now  holding  reserve  commissions 
would  doubtless  be  deferred."  With  respect 
to  the  first  part,  the  skills,  knowledge  and 
experience  which  many  of  these  congres- 
sional reservists  can  contribute  would  be 
very  substantial.  With  respect  to  the  second 
part,  not  even  the  Washington  Post  can  pre- 
dict whether  or  not  Members  of  Congress 
who  hold  reserve  commissions  will  respond 
to  a  callup  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. This  is  a  decision  which  each  in- 
dividual will  have  to  make  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Members  who  respond  to  the  callup 
and  enter  on  active  duty  will,  of  course,  have 
to  relinquish  their  seats,  unless  their  respec- 
tive Houses  decide  to  rule  otherwise.  Those 
who  failed  to  respond  would  have  to  explain 
their  actions  to  their  constituents.  However. 
It  woiild  appear  that  the  Members  Involved 
are  entitled  to  a  presumption  of  good  faith, 
and  I  am  willing  to  predict  that  the  same 
patriotic  spirit  and  desire  to  serve  In  time  of 
national  peril,  which  causes  them  to  devote 
time  to  training  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  mUltary  skills,  will  impel  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  to  respond. 

Concerning  the  question  of  whether  ties 
of  this  kind  between  the  military  and  legis- 
lative branch  are  desirable,  you  appear  to 
overlook  the  nature  of  the  tie.  In  a  relatively 
recent  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  it  was  held  that  "The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  is  without  authority  to 
employ  the  reserve  components  for  affirma- 
tive military  purposes  while  they  are  not  In 
Federal  service,  and  Reserve  personnel  not 
on  active  duty  are  not  under  the  control  of 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  ex- 
cept for  certain  limited  purposes  relating  to 
supervision  of  their  •  •  •  training.  Instruc- 
tion and  administration.  (JAGA  1953/9322, 
27  Nov.  1953;  3  Dig.  Ops.  Res.  F.  sect.  9.51.) 

Concerning  your  final  point,  that  "It  would 
be  good  policy  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  Its  Members  to  choose  whether  they 
wish  to  be  In  the  military  or  In  Congress, 
thus  closing  the  door  to  service  In  both  at 
the  same  time."  you  appear  to  be  Ignoring 
both  the  facts  and  the  law.  In  the  first 
place.  It  appears  to  be  quite  clear,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  a  Member  of  Congress, 
holding  a  reserve  commission,  who  Is  not  on 
active  duty,  cannot  honestly  be  said  to  be 
"In  the  mUltary."  In  the  second  place,  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  law  (Act  of  July  1.  1930) 
which  clearly  Indicates  Its  understanding 
that  service  in  Congress  or  in  any  other  Fed- 
eral office  Is  not  Incompatible  with  the  hold- 
ing of  a  reserve  commission.  Although  this 
statute  was  enacted  34  years  ago,  It  was  re- 
examined and  reenacted  In  1956  when  Con- 
gress recodified  all  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  thus  indicating  a  decision 
to  continue  existing  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Eli  E.  Nobleman. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Journal  of  Public  Law.  vol.  12, 

No.  12) 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board's  Re- 
peated Record  or  Deliberate  Distortion 
(By    Phil    M.    Landrum,    Representative    in 
Congress  from  Georgia's  Ninth  District) 
From  its  creation  by  Congress  In  1935  In 
the  Wagner  Act,>  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  been  under  public  and  pri- 
vate fire  for  consistent  failure  to  perform  its 
duties  In  an  evenhanded.  Impartial,  and  fair 
manner.     Its  record  Is  replete  with  gross  and 
deliberate  violations  of  congressional  intent 
and    statutory    language.     This   article  wUl 
deal  with  this  record. 

Senator  Taft.  during  debates  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments,  said:  "In  1939  I  sat 
through  the  hearings  for  nearly  6  months  on 
the  operation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  up  to  that  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  heard,  certainly  in  America, 
such  a  series  of  miscarriages  of  justice  as 
occurred  under  the  first  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board."  - 

House  report  ^  on  YLB..  3020.  released  dur- 
ing the  congressional  consideration  of  Taft- 
Hartley,  said:  "Acting  as  prosecutor,  judge, 
and  Jury,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
its  own  Supreme  Court  Insofar  as  its  findings 
of  fact  are  concerned,  the  Board  seems  to 
have  found  the  temptation  to  be  arrogant, 
arbitrary,  and  unfair  Irresistible."* 

So  blatant  In  fact  was  the  Board's  admin- 
istration of  the  Wagner  Act «  that  corrective 
legislative  measures  were  the  only  solution. 
With  this  mandate  before  it.  therefore,  and 
in  view  of  the  Board's  record.  Congress  in 
1947  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  law."  not  only 
to  redress  the  statutory  Imbalance,  but  also 
to  undo  the  damage  wrought  by  biased 
Board  decisions."     But  there  was  no  stopping 
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1  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  49  Stat.  449 

(1935) . 

'93  Congressional  Record  3834  (1947);  3 
NLRB  "Legislative  History  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,"  at  1006  (1947). 

=  H.   Rept.  No.   245,   80th   Cong..    Ist  sess. 

(1947) 

« 1  NLRB,  "Legislative  History  of  the  Labor 
Management   Relations   Act,    1947."    at   316 

( 1947) 

5  Acting  under  sec.  10(b)  of  the  Wagner 
Act,  which  st:\ted  that  rules  of  evidence  pre- 
vailing in  courts  of  law  and  equity  shall  not 
be  controlling,  the  Board  Issued  findings  and 
decisions  which  some  courts  described  as 
"shocking  injustices,"  "asinine  reasoning." 
findings  "overwhelmingly  opposed  by  the 
evidence."  and  "remarkable  discrimination' 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  in  believing  its  own 
witnesses  and  disbelieving  others.  (See  e.g.. 
Wilson  &  Co.  V.  NLRB,  126  F.  2d  114.  117 
(7th  Cir  1942);  NLRB  v.  Columbia  Products 
Corp..  141  F.  2d  687  (2d  Cir.  1944);  NLRB  v. 
Union  Pacific  Stages.  Inc..  99  F.  2d  153  (9th 
Cir.  1938). 

•  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  61  Stat. 

136  (1947). 

■  For  Instance,  Senator  Taft  stated  on  Apr. 
29.  1947,  in  dealing  with  secondary  boycotts: 
"All  this  provision  of  the  bill  does  Is  to 
reverse  the  effect  of  the  law  as  to  secondary 
boycotts.  It  has  been  set  forth  that  there 
are  good  secondary  boycotts  and  bad  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  0\u-  committee  heard 
evidence  for  weeks  and  never  succeeded  In 
having  anyone  tell  us  any  difference  between 
different  kinds  of  secondary  boycotts.  So 
we  have  so  broadened  the  provision  dealing 
with  secondary  boycotts  as  to  make  them  an 
vmfalr  labor  practice."  2  NLRB,  "Legislative 
History  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,"  at  1106  (1947);  93  Congrissionai, 
Record  4198  (1947). 


the  nimble-footed  Board.  NLRB  loopholes 
became  the  rule,  and  the  very  abuses  grew 
that  Congress  had  ordered  stopped.  Thus, 
in  1959,  after  another  12-year  period  had 
passed,  in  answer  to  public  demands  and  the 
findings  of  the  McClellan  committee"  hear- 
ings. Congress  passed  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
(Landrum-Grlffin)  .• 

Now.  less  than  4  years  later,  however.  Con- 
gress and  the  country  once  again  are  con- 
fronted with  the  Board's  contemptuous  re- 
fusal to  follow  statutory  mandate.  Loop- 
holes are  again  created  and  enlarged  by  the 
Board.  It  Is  apparent  that  Impartial  Justice 
by  this  Board  la  Impossible. 

Because  of  this  conclusion  I  introduced  on 
August  27.  1963.  a  bUl  which  would  divest 
the  NLRB  of  Its  semljudicial  functions  in 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  and  require  that 
all  such  cases  In  the  future  be  tried  before 
Judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts.'*  While 
It  is  true  that  Labor  Board  decisions  may  be 
appealed  to  the  courts.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  courts  defer  to  the  so-called  ex- 
pertise of  the  Board  and  have  been  reluctant 
to  upset  its  decisions.  In  practical  effect, 
therefore,  the  Board  is  all  too  often  a  court 
of  last  resort;  when  it  carves  out  a  loophole 
in  the  law.  that  loophole  Invariably  stays 
open. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  loop- 
holes have  been  those  In  the  area  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  Congress  In  1947  thought 
It  had  banned  all  forms  of  secondary  boycot- 
ting; in  fact,  any  reasonable  reading  of  the 
1947  statute  and  Its  history  leads  Inescapably 
to  that  conclusion.  However,  the  ingenious 
innovations  and  tortured  interpretations  by 
the  Board  soon  demonstrated  that  Congress 
in  1947  did  not  foresee  the  nimble  footwork 
of  the  Labor  Board." 

When  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Act  was  passed 
In  1959.  Congress  thought  It  closed  these 
loopholes.  However,  the  pattern  of  decisions 
over  the  past  4  years  would  indicate  that 
once  again  Labor  Board  actions  are  frustrat- 
ing the  Intent  of  Congress.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  anything  clear,  surely  It  Is  that 
policymaking  is  primarUy  a  function  of  Con- 
gress. To  be  effective  In  the  performance  of 
that  function,  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
observe  whether,  and  to  what  extent.  Its 
policies  are  actually  being  Implemented  and 
carried  out.  The  pattern  of  decisions  by  the 
NLRB  raises  serious  concern  that  policies  laid 
down  by  Congress  in  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-Grlffin  Acts  are  being  distorted  and 
frustrated. 

Recent  decisions  themselves  are  startling 
enough;  however,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  some  extrajudicial  pronouncements  by 
Board  members,  there  is  every  reason  to  won- 
der whether  the  NLRB,  an  agency  created 
by  Congress,  even  concedes  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  formulate  and  es- 
tablish policy  in  the  labor-management  field. 
For  example,  NLRB  Member  Brown  com- 
mented In  an  address:  "Thus  in  my  view  the 


'  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
In  the  Labor  or  Management  Field,  U.S. 
Senate.  85th  and  86th  Congresses. 

•73  Stat.  519  (1959),  29  U.S.C.  sees.  153. 
158-160.    164.     186-187.    401-531     (supp.    IV, 

1963).  ,,„»„^ 

"HH.  8246,  88th  Cong..  Ist  sess.  (1963). 
"  In  retrospect  it  is  significant  that  Sena- 
tor Taft  said  on  Apr.  25.  1947:  "I  think  It 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  came  before 
our  committee  and  opposed  every  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  only  amendments  to  which  they  agreed 
were  amendments  which  had  already  been 
forced  upon  them  by  •  •  •  the  Supreme 
Court."  93  Congressional  Record  4024 
(1947);  2  NLRB,  "Legislative  History  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947."  at 
1031  (1947K 


Board  is  unquestionably  a  policymaking  tri- 
bunal." In  discussing  and  analyzing  Board 
decisions  since  April  1961,  he  also  said:  "The 
present  Board  has  freed  Itself  from  the  self- 
InfUcted  dedication  to  per  se  rules.  Fixed 
rules  are  easy  to  apply  and  provide  the  par- 
ties with  knowledge  upon  which  to  predicate 
their  actions.  These  are  desirable  results 
and  must,  of  course,  be  accorded  some  weight. 
Certainty  necessarily  follows  from  the  im- 
plementation of  mechanistic  rules,  but  it  Is  a 
superficial  certainly  destined  for  disrepute."  « 
When  read  In  the  light  of  Its  recent  de- 
cisions, this  extrajudicial  pronouncement 
seems  to  articulate  quite  candidly  an  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  some  Board  members 
which  Indicates  very  little  regard  for  the 
policymaking  role  of  Congress.  This  Is  the 
fundamental  issue. 

Plist,  consider  the  secondary  boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  some  recent  decisions 
which  purport  to  apply  those  provisions.  In 
discussing  the  secondary  boycott  problem, 
too  often  there  Is  a  tendency  to  think  of  It 
as  a  partisan  matter,  as  something  done  for 
one  side  and  taken  away  from  the  other — 
this  Is  not  the  case.  Congress  has  concerned 
Itself  with  secondary  boycotts  because  the 
public  Interest  Is  Involved.  As  a  matter  of 
national  policy.  Congress  determined  that 
labor  disputes  and  the  effects  thereof,  should 
be  circumscribed  and  confined  to  the  prin- 
cipal parties  Involved;  otherwise.  In  a  highly 
Integrated  economic  society  such  as  ours, 
each  dispute  could  easily  Involve  many  em- 
ployees of  many  employers  who  are  not 
parties  to  the  dispute.  The  public  would 
be  the  loser. 

Restrictions  against  secondary  boycotts  are 
also  in  the  best  Interests  of  unions.  The 
secondary  boycott  is  a  weapon  used  primarily 
by  a  small  minority  In  organized  labor— a 
minority  that  too  often  has  built  its  strength 
with  strong-arm  methods  and  a  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  Individual  workers.  The 
legitimate  Interests  of  American  working 
men  and  women  are  not  fostered  by  such 
tactics,  and  the  abuses  of  a  few  give  an  un- 
fair and  distorted  picture  of  the  many. 

The  secondary  boycott  Is  a  totally  Inde- 
fensible un-American  weapon  which  utUlzes 
the  concept  of  guilt  by  association  By  its 
use,  a  union  makes  warfare  against  Its  enemy, 
the  person  with  whom  it  has  Its  dispute,  by 
Inflicting  economic  damage  upon  the  friends 
and  business  associates  of  the  enemy. 

Congress  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law  Intended 
to  ban  aU  secondary  boycotts.  However, 
through  the  years  the  Labor  Board  has  not 
followed  this  congressional  mandate,  but 
instead,  the  board  has  carved  out  sizable 
boycott  loopholes.  For  example,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  prohibited  boycotts  Induced 
through  the  employees  of  any  employer,  boy- 
cotts through  a  concerted  refusal  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  and  boycotts  through  a  refusal 
to  work  on  goods  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. Although  It  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress m  Taft-Hartley  to  ban  all  secondary 
boycotts,  the  Labor  Board  somehow  found 
ways  to  circumvent  that  Intent.  Typical  of 
the  loopholes  was  a  strange  holding  that 
boycott  activity  was  not  concerted  If  car- 
ried out  by  a  series  of  Individual  acts."  StlU 
other  decUlons  permitted  boycotts  by  find- 
ing that  certain  people  did  not  fall  within 
the  technical  definitions  of  "employer"  and 
"employee."  Accordingly,  agricultural  and 
railroad  employees  could  be  made  the  tar- 
gets of  secondary  boycott  action. 

In  1959  Congress  moved  to  close  such  loop- 
holes    by     adopting     the     Landrum-Grlfttn 


amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  boycott 
language.  At  the  time  the  Landrum-Grlf- 
fin bill  was  introduced,  the  foUowlng  com- 
ment was  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Robbt 
P.  GRimN  of  Michigan: 

"Present  law  provides  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  a  union  to  Induce  or  encourage  'em- 
ployees of  any  employer'  to  engage  in  a 
strike  or  concerted  refusal  to  do  their  work 
for  one  of  the  forbidden  objects  listed  In 
section  8(b)  (4) — such  as  to  force  their  em- 
ployer to  cease  doing  business  with  a  'pri- 
mary's employer.  Since  farm  laborers,  rail- 
way labor,  and  supervisors  are  not  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  unions  may 
now  without  penalty  Induce  them  to  engfage 
In  secondary  boycotts.  This  bill  corrects  this 
by  changing  the  word  'employees'  In  the 
phrase  quoted  above  to  'any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  any  person,'  "  " 

In  short.  It  was  cle&rly  sought  to  prohibit 
a  union  from  Inducing  "any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  any  person"  to  engage  in  a  sec- 
ondary boycott.  Now,  however,  the  Labor 
Board  decides  that  In  some  circumstances 
an  "Individual"  Is  not  an  "Individual." 

In  the  Carolina  Lumber  Co.  case,"  the 
board  permitted  a  boycott  by  holding  that 
the  word  "individual"  applied  to  some  su- 
pervisors but  not  to  others.  In  the  Board's 
view,  this  depended  on  how  high  the  super- 
visor ranked  In  the  management  scale.  The 
result  Is  that  one  supervisor  on  a  construc- 
tion job  may  be  an  "individual"  while  an- 
other supervisor  on  another  job  may  not  be 
an  "Individual."  In  another  case.  Operat- 
ing Engineers  Union,"  the  Board  allowed 
the  boycott  ban  to  be  circumvented  when 
It  said  a  supervisor  was  an  "individual"  at 
one  moment  but  was  not  an  "individual"  at 
the  next,  depending  apparently  on  whether 
hlB  boss  was  on  the  Job  with  him  or  tempo- 
rarily away. 

In  Middlesouth  Broadcasting  Co.,"  another 
decision  which  threatens  to  put  the  dlcUon- 
ary  out  of  business,  the  Board  permitted  a 
secondary  boycott  by  holding.  In  effect,  that 
a  radio  station  produces  the  automobiles  that 
are  advertised  in  the  station's  commercials. 
In  still  another  case,  it  permitted  a  secondary 
boycott  by  ruling  that  a  man  who  distributes 
candy  and  tobacco  is  the  producer  of  these 
Items." 

To  Ulustrate  the  trend  of  these  Board  deci- 
sions a  Uttle  more  clearly  It  may  be  helpful 
to  discuss  some  of  the  background  of  the 
problem  raised  by  the  two  cases  Just  men- 
tioned.    During  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
Landrxim-Griffln   Act.   a   so-called   publicity 
proviso  was  placed  In  section  8(b)  (4)  of  the 
act     The  proviso  states  a  very  limited  excep- 
tion to  a  general  rule.    The  exception,  which 
Is  spelled  out  precisely  In  the  proviso,  pro- 
vides that  where  the  primary  employer  Is  the 
producer  of  a  product,  and  that  product  Is 
distributed  by  another,  or  secondary,  employ- 
er, the  union  may  truthfully  publicize  that 
fact  by  means  other  than  picketing  so  long 
as  the  publicity  does  not  affect  the  perform- 
ance of  services  at  the  establishment  of  the 
secondary  employer. 

In  adopting  this  proviso,  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  encourage  or  legalize 
secondary  boycotts  generally.     The  proviso 
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protects  only  limited  appeals  to  the  publ  Ic  at 
the  establishment  of  a  secondary  emp  oyer 
under  clrcixmstances  which  are  spelled  out 
with  precision.  What  was  feared  at  the  time 
of  the  provisos  adoption  has  now  conie  to 
pass:  the  Board  Is  applying  the  wording  of 
the  proviso  to  all  sorts  of  situations,  eviin  to 
situations  where  no  product  Is  Involved.  The 
point  la  Illustrated  by  the  Middles  outh 
Broadcasting  case,  where  there  was  no  jirod- 
uct  flow  whatever  from  the  primary  em  3loy- 
er-broadcaster  to  the  secondary  employer 
who  sold  automobiles  and  only  sponiiored 
commercials  on  the  radio  station.  H  the 
union  wanted  to  conduct  a  primary  constimer 
boycott  against  a  broadcaster,  It  could  ^o  so 
directly  by  simply  urging  people  not  to  listen 
to  the  particular  station  without  involving 
secondary  employers  and  their  emplbyees 
who  distribute  no  product  produced  b*  the 
broadcaster.  It  Is  conceded  that  in  th*  ap- 
plication of  any  law  to  varying  factual  teltu- 
atlons.  close  borderline  situations  win.  of 
course,  be  presented;  however,  it  is  subniltted 
that  new  heights  of  absurdity  have  [been 
reached  when  a  Federal  agency  Uterallfr  de- 
termines. In  order  to  make  the  proviso  a^pply. 
that  a  radio  station  produces  automobiles. 

There  are  other  cases  which  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  Board's  views  o: 
publicity  proviso  are  being  extended.  . 
Peter  Paul  plant  In  Oakland,  Calif.,  an  Inde- 
pendent union  was  certified  by  the  Board. 
Another  union  sought  to  replace  the  inde- 
pendent union,  but  was  appropriate!}  eri- 
lolned  from  picketing  the  plant.  Thten  it 
instituted  a  nationwide  drive  against  jPeter 
Paul  and  its  products  vu-ging  other  u|ilons 
and  their  members  not  to  buy  those  prod- 
ucts A  complaint  did  not  issue,  because  the 
activities  complained  of  fell  within  thd  per- 
missive limits  of  the  second  proviso  to  section 
8(b)(4)  '»  Presumably  this  means  ani  out- 
side union  can  have  a  lawful,  primary  dispute 
with  an  employer,  even  though  the  ^oard 
has  certified  another  union  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  employees;  prestunably  it  also 
means  the  publicity  proviso  Is  being  Seized 
upon  to  protect  a  pvirpose  directly  co4trary 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law.  nataiely. 
forcing  an  employer  to  recognize  one  tmion 
while  another  is  already  certified.  i 

The  lengthy  congjresslonal  hearings  frhlch 
preceded  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  regaled 
that  the  boycott  was  a  favorite  weapbn  of 
gangsters  and  racketeers  to  gain  control  of 
some  labor  unions.  If  ever  there  was  la  re- 
sounding call  from  all  over  America.  Jt  was 
the  call  m  1959  upon  Congress  to  prohibit 
secondary  boycotts.  Yet  less  than  4  iyears 
later  It  m\ist  be  reported  that  the  f^bor 
Board  is  bent  on  undoing  the  very  chjanges 
made  by  Congress  in  1959  to  prohibit  second- 
ary boycotts. 

In  addition  to  the  secondary  boycott  cases 
already  referred  to.  the  Board  has  handed 
down  a  series  of  boycott  decisions  ^hlch 
should  prove  a  special  boon  to  Mr.  Hoflja  and 
his  Teamsters  Union.  These  cases  hol4  that 
a  union  may  follow  and  picket  trudks  at 
their  various  delivery  stops  even  though  the 
owner  of  those  trucks  has  a  fixed,  permanent 
place  of  business  where  the  union  may  picket 
to  advertise  any  dispute  it  has  wltW^hlm. 
This  new  line  of  cases  reverses  the  Bloard's 
holding  in  the  Washington  Coca-Cola(  Bot- 
tling Works  case.=»  There,  the  Boar<  had 
held  it  unlawful  to  picket  trticks  during 
delivery  stops  to  customers,  if  the  tnlcklng 
employer  had  a  place  of  business  whlchj could 
be  picketed  effectively.  I 

In  Its  first  step  away  from  the  Washington 
Coca-Cola  doctrine,  th  Board  said  a  iunlon 
could  picket  a  secondary  employer  while  em- 
ployees of  a  man  with  whom  it  had  a  dispute 
were   working   at   that  secondary   looatlon. 


This  was  the  Plauche  Electric,  Inc.  case,"  In- 
volving a  situation  where,  while  the  primary 
employer  did  have  its  own  full-time  business 
headquarters,  his  employees  spent  most  of 
their  working  time  at  the  secondary  location. 
However,  in  the  Houston  Armored  Car  Co. 
case."  the  Board  fully  expemded  the  theory 
of  the  roving  boycott.  In  the  Houston  case, 
the  employer  was  an  armored  car  company 
whose  business  was  delivering  money.  It  had 
a  business  headquarters,  and  its  drivers  re- 
turned there  six  times  a  day.  The  union 
could  and  did  picket  the  headquarters;  how- 
ever, the  Board  permitted  the  union  to  follow 
the  armored  cars  around  the  city,  picketing 
them  at  delivery  stops  along  the  way.  The 
consequences  of  this  approach  are  grimly 
obvious  to  the  trucking  Industry  of  America 
and  the  people  who  depend  on  that  industry. 

Another  area  where  the  emerging  trend  of 
Board  decisions  merits  careful  scrutiny  Is 
the  area  dealing  with  free  speech.  In  the 
Landrum-Grlffln  Act.  Congress  made  no 
change  in  the  law's  free  speech  provisions. 
These  provisions,  therefore,  still  say  that  if 
the  employer's  statements  carry  no  threats 
or  Improper  promises,  then  his  remarks  can- 
not constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice  In 
themselves,  nor  may  they  be  used  as  evi- 
dence that  other  acts  constituted  unfair  la- 
bor practices.  The  legislative  history  is  re- 
plete with  references  to  the  fact  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  guarantee  of  free  speech  was 
not  Impaired,  that  free  speech  was  In  no  way 
diminished  by  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act. 

The  Board  evidently  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  tinker  with  this  fundamental 
right.  For  example,  in  two  recent  cases  in- 
volving employers'  remarks  to  employees, 
the  Board  did  not  find  that  an  unfair  labor 
practice  had  been  committed.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  employers'  statements  it  set 
aside  elections,  which  the  unions  lost,  and 
ordered  that  new  ones  be  held.  In  one  of 
these  cases,  Somlsmo.  Inc.."  the  Board  held 
that  the  employer  Interfered  with  the  elec- 
tion when  Its  officer  said  the  \anlon's  prom- 
ises were  ridiculous,  and  that  If  the  union 
demanded  the  benefits  It  was  promising  the 
company  might  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
In  the  other  case.  R.  D.  Cole  Manufacttu-lne 
Co.,»*  the  Board  held  that  the  employer  Inter- 
fered with  the  election  when  he  said  prior 
organizing  efforts  had  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
business,  and  that  business  would  Improve 
and  working  conditions  woxild  be  better  If 
the  union  lost. 

The  Worth  Manufacturing  Co.  case  »  adds 
a  new  and  dangeroiis  dimension.  It  indi- 
cates a  return  to  the  discredited  practice  of 
viewing  an  employer's  utterances  in  the  light 
of  what  the  Board  has  called  "all  of  the  sva- 
roundlng  circumstances."  In  the  Worth 
case,  this  meant  that  lawful  speech  and 
other  lawful  conduct,  occurring  separately, 
were  coupled  to  support  a  finding  that  an 
unfair  practice  had  been  committed.  If  this 
is  to  be  the  Board's  standard  regarding  free 
speech,  we  will  have  returned  to  the  pre- 
Taft-Hartley  situation  when  an  employer 
could  not  safely  express  to  his  employees 
any  views  or  opinions  on  labor  matters. 
The  inevitable  result  was  then,  and  will  be 
again,  that  during  an  organizing  campaign 
employees  were  forbidden  to  hear  both  sides, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  secure  the  full  in- 
formation necessary  for  an  intelligent  and 
Informed  decision.  To  emphasize  that  this 
process  of  erosion  goes  forward  every  day, 
the  Board  has  disinterred  an  old  and  dis- 
credited device  for  interfering  with  an  em- 
ployer's right  to  talk  freely  with  his  own 


employees.  In  the  May  Department  Stores 
Co.  case,"  the  Board  revived  its  discarded 
Bonwlt  Teller  doctrine  "  of  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Essentially  Bonwlt  Teller  held  that 
an  employer  could  not  discuss  union  matters 
with  his  workers  on  his  own  time  and  prop- 
erty unless  he  gave  equal  time  and  equal 
facilities  for  the  union  to  reply.  That 
theory,  most  thought,  had  been  overridden 
and  forgotten  In  the  Intervening  years,  but 
not  so  with  the  NLRB.  In  the  May  case  the 
Board  said  the  employer,  a  department  store 
owner,  was  unfair  in  making  three  speeches 
3  weeks  before  the  election,  and  In  refusing 
to  let  the  union  vise  the  store  for  the  same 
purposes,  even  though  the  union  could  and 
did  talk  with  the  employees  by  telephone, 
through  radio  announcements,  through 
newspaper  advertising,  and  In  visits  to  the 
employees  at  their  homes. 

Finally,  consider  certain  Labor  Board  de- 
cisions affecting  provisions  of  the  Landrum- 
Grlffln  Act  designed  to  outlaw  the  practice 
of  blackmail  picketing.  Here  again  Board 
decisions  show  Board  contempt  for  Congress. 
In  the  Calumet  Contractors  Ass'n  case  =*  the 
Board  permitted  one  union  to  picket  In  an 
effort  to  force  an  employer  to  adopt  that 
union's  standard  contract,  even  though  the 
employees  were  already  represented  by  an- 
other union  which  was  certified  by  the  Labor 
Board.  Apparently  the  Board's  reasoning 
was  based  on  the  notion  that  such  picketing 
was  lawful  If  the  outside  union  merely  goes 
through  the  motions  of  disclaiming  Intent  to 
seek  recognition  from  the  employer. 

In  a  later  case.  Houston  Bldg.  &  Constr. 
Trades  Council."*  the  Board  cast  off  any  sign 
of  earlier  restraint  and  extended  Its  Calimiet 
theory  to  apply  to  organizational  picketing 
as  well.  At  this  point,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  section  8(b)  (7)  applies  to  picket- 
ing where  an  object  is  to  force  or  require 
recognition  or  bargaining.  Obviously,  It  was 
intended  that  the  provision  should  apply 
even  though  the  picketing  may  be  carried 
on  for  other  purposes  as  well. 

In  the  Crown  Cafeteria  case  *>  the  Board 
reversed  its  own  earlier  decision.  It  had  re- 
jected the  union's  argument  that  picketing 
for  recognition  became  protected  activity  if 
the  picket  signs  merely  indicated  a  purpose 
to  inform  the  public  that  the  employer  was 
nonunion.  In  its  first  Crown  decision  the 
Board  said  that  to  accept  this  union  con- 
tention would  be  to  render  the  statute  mean- 
ingless, at  the  whim  of  a  picketing  union. 
However,  In  its  later  decision  of  the  same 
case,  a  majority  of  the  Board  reversed  the 
earlier  decUlon  and  adopted  the  union's  ar- 
gimient.  thereby  opening  wide  the  very  loop- 
hole which  the  Board  Itself  had  pointed  out 
in  its  first  decision.  Under  the  latter  ruling. 
It  would  appear  that  proscribed  recognition 
picketing  can  be  legalized  If  the  union  merely 
Includes  on  Its  signs  a  statement  that  the 
employer  Is  nonunion  or  does  not  have  a 
contract  with  the  vmlon  doing  the  picketing. 
In  still  another  case.  BUnne  Constr.  Co..« 
a  majority  on  the  Board  said  that  picketing 
otherwise  proscribed  will  be  permitted  if  the 
union,  when  It  files  an  election  petition, 
merely  files  also  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  against  the  employer.  Here  the  Board 
said  It  would  not  act  against  the  picketing 
while  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  Is  pend- 
ing, even  though  the  charge  is  groundless. 
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(1951). 

>«  International  Hod  Carriers.  133  N.LJI.B. 
512  (1961). 

»  136  NiJl.B.  821  (1962) . 

"Local  Joint  Executive  Bd.  of  Hotel  Em- 
ployees, 130  N.L.R.B.  570  (1961),  reconsidered 
and  reviewed,  135  Ni.B.B.  1183  (1962). 

n  International  Hod  Carriers,  135  N.LJI.B. 
1153  (1962). 


In  Its  decision  the  Board  said  the  fact  that 
a  timely  petition  is  on  file  will  protect  the 
Innocent  union  which,  throxigh  mistake  of 
factor  law,  has  filed  a  groundless  unfair 
labor  practice  charge. 

This  iB  an  astounding  Invitation,  extended 
by  the  Board,  to  clrctimvent  the  law  The 
very  theory  suggested  by  a  majority  of  the 
Board  was  considered,  and  flatly  rejected.  In 
the  conference  on  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act. 
The  one  limited  exception  to  this  statement 
was  spelled  out  with  precision,  and  provides 
only  that  a  charge  baaed  upon  section  8(a) 
(2)  will  constitute  a  defense  If  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  the  charge  Is  true. 

We  also  intended  In  the  Landrum-Grlffln 
Act  to  prevent  one  of  the  most  flagrant  of  aU 
blackmail  picketing  abtoses,  the  practice  of 
picketing  after   a   union  had   lost  a  Labor 
Board  election.     We  sought  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  prohibiting  such  picketing  where 
a  valid  Labor  Board  election  had  been  held 
within  the  preceding  12  months.    But  it  ap- 
pears that  this  congressional  directive  was 
not  clear  enough  for  the  Board.     In  Bach- 
man  Furniture  Co."  the  Teamsters  Union 
consented    to    a    Board    election    and    lost. 
Thereafter  the  union  tried  to  have  the  elec- 
tion set  aside   claiming   the   employer  had 
conunltted    an   unfair    labor    practice.     The 
Board's  regional  director  refxxsed  to  set  the 
election  aside,  pointing  out  that  the  union 
had  consented  to  the  election  after  the  em- 
ployer's   alleged    misconduct   had    occurred. 
The  employer,  the   union,  and  the  Board's 
regional  director  then  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment settling  the  union's  charge  of  imfair 
labor  practice.     However,  less  than  a  month 
after  all  this  had  transpired,  the  Teamsters 
Union  threw  up   a  picket  line  around   the 
employer's  place  of  business      The  employer 
promptly  flled  a  charge  for  picketing  within 
12  months  after  a  valid  Board  election,  but 
the  Board  dismissed  the  complaint,  appar- 
ently accepting  the  Teamsters'  claim  that 
they  were  not  seeking  recognition,  but  were 
picketing  Just  for  the  satisfaction  of  letting 
the  people  know  that  this  employer  had  com- 
mitted an  earlier  unfair  labor  practice. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  regulate  black- 
mall  organizational  picketing,  a  speedy  elec- 
tion proced\ire  was  provided  In  the  act.    In 
another  recent  case,  Kinney  Co.,"  the  Board 
found  that  a  union  was  picketing  for  recog- 
nition and  organization.     It  ordered  an  ex- 
pedited election,  and  the  union  lost;  how- 
ever, the  union  continued  Its  picketing.    On 
reconsideration,  the  Board  decided  to  apply 
Its  Crown  Cafeteria  doctrine  and  held  that 
since  the  union's  signs  said  the  employer  was 
nonunion,  the  picketing  was  protected  after 
all.     Then,   the  Board  reasoned,  since  the 
picketing  was  protected  It  should  not  have 
held  the  expedited  election.     Thtis,  It  con- 
cluded, since  the  election  should  not  have 
been  held,  this  could  not  have  been  picketing 
within  the  12  months  following  a  valid  elec- 
tion.   As  befits  such  an  outlandish  holding, 
this  case  Involved  a  situation  where  the  em- 
ployees voted  unanimously  against  the  union. 
The  pattern  is  clear.   In  an  incredible  series 
of  decisions,   the  Board   has    attempted   to 
legalize  many  of  the  picketing  and  l>oycott 
abuses  which  Congress  through  the  Land- 
rum-Grlffln Act  sought  to  eliminate.    This  Is 
not    all,    however.      In    another    significant 
development,  the  Board  indicates  It  will  limit 
an  employer's  right  to  use  economic  pressure 
on  his  own  behalf  during  a  strike,  despite  the 
fact  that  as  recently  as  1960,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  NLRB  v.   Insurance  Agents 
Int'l  «•  that  "the  use  of  economic  pressure  by 
the  parties  to  a  labor  dispute  Is  i>art  and 
parcel  of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining." 


The  Insurance   Agents   case  held  that   the 
Board  had  no  authority  to  act  at  large  In 
equalizing   disparities   of   bargaining   power 
between  employer  and  union,  and  no  right  to 
police  for  the  parties  their  choice  of  economic 
tactics.    By  attempting  to  do  so,  the  Board,  in 
the  words  of  the  Court,  was  moving  Into  an 
area  of  regulation  not  committed  to  it  by 
Congress.     Now,  however,  In  two  1961  deci- 
sions. Erie  Resistor  Corp."  and  the  The  Crest- 
line Co.,"  the  Board  displays  Its  disagreement 
with  the  policy  enunciated  In  the  Supreme 
Court's  Insurance   Agents  decision.     In  the 
Erie  case  It  denied  the  employer's  right  to 
grant  so-called  superseniority  to  strike  re- 
placements, becaxise  of  the  economic  pressure 
on   the   union    to   end  the   strike.    In    the 
Crestline  case  the  Board  said  an  employer 
could  not  change  employees'  benefits  during 
collective-bargaining  negotiations,  even  after 
the  prior  contract  had  expired.     It  held  that 
such  changes  might  put  economic  pressure 
on  the  vuilon  and  the  employees  to  accept  the 
employer's  proposals. 

The  record  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Board  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact  that 
true  bargaining  mvist  be  a  two-way  street, 
and  that  both  sides  should  be  free  to  use 
lawful  economic  pressures.  In  view  of  all 
these  facts.  It  is  oblvous  that  legislative  cor- 
rective action  Is  postponed  only  at  great  peril 
to  employees,  to  the  public,  and  to  American 
collective-bargaining  processes.  The  NLRB, 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  has  put 
both  the  public  and  the  Congress  on  notice 
that  It  Is  naive  and  futile  to  expect  unbiased 
Board  decisions.  This  conclusion  prompted 
the  Introduction  of  HJl.  8246.  As  pointed 
out  above,  the  basic  thrtist  of  this  bill  Is  the 
requirement  that  aU  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  be  tried  before  U.S.  district  cottrts. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  this  wo\ild 
impose  an  vmreasonable  bvirden  on  the 
coxirts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  approximately 
40  percent  of  aU  charges  flled  velth  the  Board 
are  withdrawn,  that  about  30  percent  are 
dismissed,  about  20  percent  are  settled,  and 
only  less  than  10  percent  reach  the  trial 
stage.  The  argument  can  be  made,  more- 
over, that  If  the  parties  were  unable  to  xise 
the  NLRB  for  maneuvering  advantages,  an 
even  greater  ntunber  of  cases  would  be  set- 
tled. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  biU 
makes  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  ap- 
plicable, and  provides  for  hearings  before 
special  masters  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Additionally,  the  bUl  does  not  rewrite  any 
unfair  labor  practice  sections  of  existing  la- 
bor statutes,  but  rather  Is  directed  only  at 
the  manner  in  which  these  cases  will  be 
adjudicated." 

Slimming  up  the  record  since  1935,  It 
shows  that  Congress  has  been  patient,  tol- 
erant, and  helpful  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  no  avail.  The  record  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  Board,  by  its  decisions, 
respects  neither  the  letter  of  the  law  nor  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  To  put  It  bluntly  and 
succinctly.  It  Is  the  Arm  conviction  of  many 
that  the  NLRB  has  passed  the  point  of  no 
rettim. 


ARBITRARY         AND         CAPRICIOUS 
TREATMENT  OF  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT   EMPLOYEES 
Mr.    THURMOND.      Mr.    President, 

while  the  Senate  professes  to  concern  it- 


's Teamsters  Union,  134  NiJl.B.  670 
(1961). 

"  Department  &  Specialty  Store  Employee". 
136  N.L.R.B.  335  (1962). 

"361  UJ3.  477  (1960). 


"  132  NXJI.B.  621  (1961). 

"133  NX.JI.B.  256  (1961). 

»7  In  fact,  over  the  past  3  years  36,968  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges  were  flled,  an 
average  of  12.323  per  year.  During  this  same 
period  a  total  of  2,221  hearings  were  held 
by  NLRB  examiners.  This  Is  an  average  of 
740  trials  per  year.  See  27  N1jJ13.  Ann.  Bep. 
6-14  (1962). 


sell  with  civil  rights  legislation,  the  civil 
rights  of  certain  State  Department  em- 
ployees are  continually  subjected  to  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  treatment.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Otto  P. 
Otepka  and  to  the  additional  persons, 
including  Mr.  Harry  M.  Hite  and  Mr. 
John  R.  Norpel,  Jr.,  who  have  now  ap- 
parently been  subjected  to  the  same  type 
of  discriminatory  treatment  earlier  given 
Mr.  Otepka.  Mr.  President,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  rotten  cases  which  have 
come  to  light  in  recent  times,  and  direct 
congressional  intervention  by  legislation, 
if  necessary,  is  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
April  5,  1964,  issue  of  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune  entitled  "Security  Aid 
Otepka  is  Still  Harassed  After  Senate 
Disclosure,"  and  an  article  from  the  April 
8.  1964,  Des  Moines  Register,  entitled 
"Two  Protest  'Demotions'  for  Backing 
Otepka  on  Security  Regulations,"  both 
written  by  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff,  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Sunday 

Trlbime,  Apr.  5,  1964] 
Securttt  AroE  Otepka  Is  Srnx  Ha&assxd 
Arm  Senatz  Disclosxtkc 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,  D.C. — It  has  been  a  lonely 
year  for  Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  State  Depart- 
ment security  evaluator  who  made  the  mis- 
take of  teUlng  the  truth  and  then  proving 
one  of  his  superiors  was  a  Uar. 

It  has  been  an  unbelievable  year  of  har- 
assment for  the  48-year-old  career  Govern- 
ment lawyer  who  made  the  difflcult  decision 
to  testify  truthfully  about  laxity  and  mis- 
management in  the  State  Department  se- 
curity program. 

His  telephone  has  been  tapped,  his  room 
has  been  bugged,  he  has  been  put  under  tight 
siirvelllance.  and  top  level  officials — Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Deputy  Un- 
dersecretary of  State  William  Crockett — have 
been  tr3rlng  to  fire  him. 

Otepka  has  been  ostracized  from  the 
State  Department  social  life.  Six  men  who 
did  continue  to  associate  with  him  have 
found  themselves  suddenly  transferred  out 
of  the  Department's  Security  Division,  and 
their  clearance  to  handle  security  matters 
has  been  arbitrarily  removed. 

For  more  than  4  months,  high  State  De- 
partment officials  have  been  assxirlng  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
that  they  have  nothing  against  Otepka 
and  that  momentarily  they  will  drop  the  ef- 
forts to  fire  him  and  let  him  return  to  his 
duties. 

But  over  the  whole  period  nothing  of  rub- 
stance  has  happened  to  give  Dodd  or  Otepka 
much  confidence  that  a  serious  effort  Is  being 
made  to  restore  him  to  the  duties  from  which 
he  was  suspended. 

The  technical  charge  against  Otepka  is 
that  he  was  guilty  of  "Insubordination"  be- 
cause he  furnished  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee,  of  which  Dooo  Is  vice 
chairman,  three  personnel  file  papers  and 
cooperated  by  suggesting  some  questions 
committee  counsel  Jay  Sourwine  should  aak 
some  of  Otepka'B  superiors  In  the  State 
Department. 

Dodd  has  said  that  Otepka  fumlahed  the 
papers  to  prove  he  had  told  the  truth  when 
he  said  he  had  given  certain  Information 
on  a  security  case  to  his  superiors. 

Otepka  has  not  denied  that  he  suggested 
a  list  of  questions. 
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When  Otepka'8  superiors  found  the  Senate 
subcommittee  had  knowledge  of  documents 
nrovlng  untruthful  testimony  under  oatji.  it 
touched  off  the  whole  series  of  drastic  efi  orts 
to  spy  on  Otepka  and  find  a  reason  to|  fire 

him.  .  i._i™ 

Initially  Otepka  had  a  choice,  because  i>rlg- 
inally  the  drive  against  him  was  largely  to 
move  him  out  of  the  way  In  the  Security 
Division.  He  was  offered  a  usually  co\eted 
appointment  to  the  War  College 

But  Otepka,  a  career  employee  for  25  years, 
had  been  In  the  State  Department  Security 
Division  for  more  than  10  years.  He  wanted 
to  stay  there.  He  believed  the  work  war  Irn- 
portant  and  even  vital  to  the  Nation  In 
1958  Secretarv  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles 
awarded  Otepka  the  Department's  distin- 
guished  service   award   for   his   outstardlng 

"^"it^was  in  March  1963  that  three  of  Otepka "s 
superiors— John  F.  Rellly.  David  BellsU  and 
Elmer  D.  Hill— had  their  first  dlscussloas  of 
the  posslbUlty  of  putting  a  listening  device 
oi  Otepka's  telephone.  Later.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rellly  and  Hill,  an  electronics 
expert,  arranged  the  first  tampering  with 
Otepka's  ofHce  telephone. 

More  than  a  dozen  conversations  we  e  re- 
corded and  passed  by  HIU  to  some  still  un- 
identified superiors  in  the  State  Depart:  nent. 

on  June  27.  1963.  six  security  o  Beers 
walked  into  Otepka's  office,  seized  hi!  rec- 
ords, and  the  contents  of  his  safe.  He  was 
summarily   ordered  to  move  to  anothdr  of- 

In  July  and  August.  Rellly.  Bellsle,  ana  HIU 
were  called  before  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, and  under  oath  each  denied  any 
knowledge  that  there  had  been  any  wire- 
tap or  listening  device  of  any  kind  attached 
to  Otepka's  telephone.  ^         ...  » 

In  September.  Rellly  served  notice  of 
charges  of  insubordination  against  Ctepka 
for  having  cooperated  with  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  by  producing  docu- 
ments for  the  committee  and  helping  Sour- 
wine  with  the  questions. 

In  October.  Dodd  and  Sourwlne  ob;alned 
final  conclusive  evidence  that  Rellly.  llellsle. 
and  Hill  had  knowledge  of  the  effort  t<  place 
a  listening  device  in  Otepka's  telephone. 
Taking  note  of  their  denials  under  oath. 
Dodo  went  on  the  Senate  floor  and  framed 
of  the  possibility  of  perjury  involving  these 
high-level  State  Department  employe's. 

Instead  of  a  vigorous  State  Depaitment 
Investigation  of  the  perjury  charge.  th(t  State 
Department  legal  office  met  with  Rellly. 
Bellsle  and  HIU  to  arrange  letters  to  le  sent 
to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee to  explain  the  untruthful  tesllmony 
denying  that  Otepka's  telephone  was  tapped. 
The  letters  of  ReUly  and  HUl  admitted 
that  they  had  taken  an  active  part  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  listening  devices  for  Otepka  s 
telephone,  and  had  been  present  when  the 
lUtening  devices  were  removed.  Ttey  in- 
sisted they  had  misunderstood  the  question- 
ing and  denied  the  use  of  listening  levlces 
because  they  believed  that  they  went  being 
asked  if  there  had  been  recordings. 

Bellsle  admitted  that  he  was  told  of  the 
plans  to  put  a  listening  device  on  Otepka's 
telephone,  but  stated  he  was  out  of  th^  coun- 
try when  it  took  place.  j 

In  the  face  of  these  admissions  by  ReUly. 
HIU  and  Bellsle.  Rusk  took  no  Inu^edlate 
action  against  these  men.  However,  he  and 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  Crockett  dill  push 
forward  with  the  RelUy-lnltlated  charges  to 
flre  Otepka  for  insubordination.  i 

Later.  HIU  admitted  that  more  than  a 
dozen  recordings  were  made  from  th^  listen- 
ing device  on  Otepka's  telephone.  He  also 
stated  that  Rellly  was  present  when  the  wire- 
tap was  put  on  and  taken  off.  I 

The  proof  of  the  untruthful  statenients  In 
the  letters  by  HIU  and  Rellly  was  toposslble 
for  the  State  Department  to  defen^.  Both 
were  asked  to  re8ig:n. 
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[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

Apr.  8.  1964] 

Two  Protest  Demotions  for  Backing  Otepka 

ON  Seccsitt  Regulations 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C— Two  State  Department 
security  experts  have  filed  petitions  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  charging  that 
they  have  been  removed  from  security  as- 
signments because  they  have  supported 
Chief   Security   Evaluator  Otto   Otepka. 

They  are  Harry  M.  Hlte  and  John  R.  Norpel. 
Jr..  both  former  personnel  security  special- 
ists in  the  State  Department. 

Norpel  and  Hlte  are  two  of  the  six  men 
who  were  recently  transferred  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Security  to  posts  as  administrative 
officers  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

CLAIM    DEMOTIONS 

Both  Hlte  and  Norpel  contend  that  the 
transfers  constitute  a  "reduction  in  rank" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Service  Act. 
They  contend  that  the  State  Department  has 
taken  the  action  because  they  sided  with 
Otepka  in  opposing  the  relaxation  of  security 
procedures  at  the  State  Department,  and  be- 
cause the  State  Department  has  tried  to  fire 
Otepka,  they  have  been  in  sympathy  with  his 
cavise. 

FBI    AGENT 


to  a  congressional  committee  to  prove  he 
was  truthful. 

Hlte  stated  that  he  had  Intended  to  ap- 
pear as  a  friendly  witness  for  Otepka  at  the 
hearings  on  the  discharge. 

"Messrs.  Raymond  Loughton,  John  R. 
Norpel.  Billy  N.  Hughes,  all  of  whom  have 
also  now  been  reassigned  •  •  •  also  Intended 
to  appear  as  friendly  witnesses  for  Mr. 
Otepka."  Hlte  stated. 

CARRIED   TORCH 

Both  Hlte  and  Norpel  stated  that  they  had 
been  told  that  they  'carried  the  torch"  too 
long  and  too  far  for  Otepka. 

Both  men  declared  that  their  transfers 
originated  with  Bellsle.  and  Is  "in  reprisal 
for  my  honest  dissent  and  because  of  my 
close  association  with,  and  defense  of  Mr. 
Otto  P.  Otepka." 
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Norpel,  a  former  PBI  agent  with  17  years 
of  experience  in  the  Federal  Government, 
stated  in  his  petition  that  high  State  De- 
partment officers  had  "falsely  contrived  evi- 
dence created  solely  to  harm  Mr.  Otepka." 

Hlte  Is  a  lawyer  and  has  been  in  Gov- 
ernment service  for  more  than  10  years. 

Both  contended  in  their  petitions  that 
they  had  direct  knowledge  of  a  plot  to  frame 
Otepka  and  then  have  him  fired. 

Both  linked  the  efforts  to  flre  Otepka  to 
testimony  he  gave  to  a  Senate  committee 
that  contradicted  the  testimony  of  John  F. 
Rellly.  who  at  that  time  was  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  security. 

Kite  stated  that  four  of  the  persons  re- 
assigned to  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  on  March  15  were  members  of  a  spe- 
cial group  formed  in  May  1961,  to  conduct 
a  special  reexamination  of  all  personnel  se- 
cvirity   cases.  ^  ».    », 

"AU  four  persons  had  been  selected  by  Mr. 
Otepka,"  Hlte  stated.  "All  have  expressed 
their  strong  convictions  concerning  Mr. 
Otepka's  innocence  of  wrongdoing  with 
which  he  had  been  charged.  The  two  other 
persons  reassigned,  though  not  members  of 
the  1961  group,  have  stanchly  supported  Mr 
Otepka  in  his  present  difficulties." 

The  appeals  by  Norpel  and  Hlte  were  ad- 
dressed to  Stephen  L.  Elliott.  Chief  of  the 
Appeal  Examining  Office.  U.S.  ClvU  Service 
Commission. 

Hite  and  Norpel  charged  that  the  persons 
who  have  been  given  assignments  In  the 
Security  Division  are  persons  who  are  not 
supporters  of  Otepka. 

They  charged  that  the  reasslgnments 
were  made  by  David  Bellsle,  one  of  three 
persons  who  were  proven  to  have  given  un- 
truthful testimony  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  relative  to  wiretaps 
on  Otepka's  telephone. 

TWO    OUSTED 

The  State  Department  forced  the  resigna- 
tion of  ReUly  and  Elmer  D.  Hill,  an  elec- 
tronics expert,  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
unauthorized  placing  of  listening  devices  on 
Otepka's  telephone. 

Under  oath.  Bellsle  had  denied  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  listening  devices  on 
Otepka's  telephone.  Later,  he  admitted  he 
had  been  told  of  the  listening  devices  prior 
to  the  denials  under  oath,  but  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  Uken  no  action  against 
him. 

However.  Rusk  has  continued  to  push  the 
charges  to  flre  Otepka  for  giving  documents 


GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Herbert  Hacks  of  the  Berkeley  Democrat 
at  Moncks  Corner.  S.C.  has  paid  a  stir- 
ring tribute  to  the  memory  of  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  these  comments  and 
feel  that  they  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  of  this  body.  I.  therefore, 
ask  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Hucks*  editorial  tribute  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  newsletter  I  have  pre- 
pared for  distribution  on  April  13.  1964. 
on  the  same  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and    newsletter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the   Moncks  Corner    (S.C.)    Berkeley 
Democrat,  Apr.  8,  1964) 
Comments  on  Current  Aftairs 
(By  Herbert  Hucks) 
When  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthxir  died  Sun- 
day afternoon,  this  country  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  military  leaders  of  all  time.    A  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I.  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  that  conflict.    Then  came  World  War 
II  and  he  was  called  on  to  lead  the  Allied 
forces,  mostly  American,  in  the  bitter  flght- 
ing  against  Japan  in  the  Pacific.    It  was  his 
planning  which  little  by  little  drove  the  Japs 
from  island  to  island  until  in  the  end  they 
were   forced  back.     The  final   fight.   It  ap- 
peared,   was    to    be   on    the    Jap   mainland. 
Then  we  dropped  the  bomb  on  two  of  the 
larger  Jap  ciUes  and  the  stage  for  the  sur- 
render was  set.    It  was  MacArthur  who  met 
Jap  warlords  on  board  a  U.S.  warship  and 
laid  down  the  terms  of  surrender.    Later,  he 
was    sent    to    Japan    to   supervise   the    dis- 
mantUng  of  the  Jap  mUitary  forces,  and  to 
lead  the  Japs  back  into  a  peaceful  way  of 
life.      His    success    there    was    outstanding. 
Under  his  leadership.  Japan  forgot  the  bit- 
terness and  began  to  rebuUd. 

Then  came  the  Korean  war.  Little  by 
little  the  Communists  from  North  Kc«-ea  were 
driven  back,  eventually  being  forced  to  re- 
treat almost  to  their  own  borders.  Mac- 
Arthur  wanted  to  follow  them  to  and  ot» 
the  Yalu  River  and  to  strike  their  army  ana 
air  bases  in  Manchuria  from  the  air.  I<^  ^" 
then  that  President  Truman  disagreed  ana 
dismissed  General  MacArthur  as  leader  ol 
the  American  forces  and  from  his  work  in 
Japan.  The  old  soldier  came  home  and  was 
met  with  a  welcome  seldom  given  a  mUltary 
leader.  It  had  been  hla  plan  to  end  the  wtf 
with  complete  victory,  but  Trximan  did  noi 
aKree.  When  he  got  home,  he  wa»  Invltea 
to  address  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.    No  one  who  heara 


that  address  can  ever  forget  it.     He  told  his 
story  in  a  simple,  earnest  manner,  showing 
no  bitterness  but  also  leaving  no  doubt  of 
his    disappointment    and    his    fear    of    the 
future.    Had  he  been  permitted  to  drive  on 
to  complete  victory,  many  believed  with  him, 
much  of  the  trouble  of  the  past  few  years 
might  have  been  avoided.    Fear  that  Russia 
might  send  in  large  forces  ( In  addition  to  the 
air  support  she  had  given  the  North  Koreans 
and  the  Chinese)  was  stronger  than  the  wUl 
to   win.     And    through   the   years   we   have 
had  to  keep  large  forces  along  the  line  divid- 
ing North  and  South  Korea.    Was  MacArthur 
right,  or  Truman?     No  one  can  ever  know. 
The  soft  line  taken  then  by  Truman  seems 
to  be  the  policy  of  today.     We  let  Cuba  faU 
into  Khrushchev's  hands,  and  now  a  prom- 
inent Senator  says  that  this  is  no  real  danger 
to  us.     No  danger   to  us?     What   if   Castro, 
with  the  backing  of  the  Russians,  goes  into 
and  takes  over  one  or  more  nations  of  South 
America?     Will  we  sit  quietly  and  let  this 
happen?    It  appears  that  in  our  zeal  to  make 
friends  with  Khrushchev,  we  are  preparing 
to  go  any  distance  to  avoid  his  displeasure. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
have  lost  their  will  to  win  the  cold  war,  but 
would  prefer  fighting,  if  necessary,  to  abject 
surrender  to  the  forces  which  are  set  to  de- 
stroy  us.      However,    it   could   be   that  our 
leaders   will   continue   their  soft   line  until 
It  is  too  late. 

General  MacArthur  is  gone.  Would  that 
we  could  raise  up  another  like  him  and  that 
those  in  high  places  would  listen  to  his 
advice. 

Senator  Strom  Thxtrmond  Reports  to  the 
People 
patriotism,  VAuaa.  and  victory 
All  people  everywhere  who  cherish  free- 
dom have  lost  a  staunch  friend  and  dedi- 
cated servant  in  the  death  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  courageous  military 
leaders  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  was 
even  more  than  this,  however.  He  was  a 
shining  symbol  of  patriotism  and  courage, 
and  he  was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  freedom.  These 
are  qualities  which,  unfortunately,  are  on 
the  wane  in  the  America  for  which  General 
MacArthur  devoted  so  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service. 

The  patriotism  of  General  MacArthur 
needs  no  documentation.  His  record  of  serv- 
ice and  his  eloquent  statements  of  loyalty 
to  his  country  speak  for  themselves.  His 
dedication  to  his  country  and  the  people  he 
served  ran  deep  because  it  was  bottomed  on 
a  firm  belief  In  God.  Even  though  he  was 
a  genius  in  many  respects,  and  was  looked 
upon  by  many  as  being  a  demigod,  he  recog- 
nized that  his  blessings  and  his  gifts  of 
leadership  came  from  stUl  a  higher  and 
greater  power. 

Courage,  which  Winston  ChurchlU  has 
aptly  described  as  "the  first  of  all  human 
qualities  because  It  Is  the  quality  which 
guarantees  all  others."  came  naturally  to 
General  MacArthur.  He  demonstrated  his 
valor  on  many  battlefields,  both  as  a  Junior 
officer  and  as  a  general  officer.  For  these  acts 
of  gallantry,  he  was  awarded  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  20  other  U.S.  medals,  and 
many   more   foreign  decorations. 

His  greatest  act  of  courage,  however, 
demonstrated  the  exercise  of  moral  rather 
than  battlefield  courage.  MacArthur  was 
convinced  of  the  truism  that  "there  can  be 
no  substitute  for  victory."  He  was  also  con- 
vinced that  "there  is  only  one  way  to  win 
victories;  attack,  attack,  attack."  Thus, 
when  the  U.S.  State  Department,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  British  Insisted  on  seeking 
a  stalemate  with  the  Communists  in  Korea 
rather  than  victory.  General  MacArthur 
fought  for  his  battle  plans  which  would  have 
given  the  free  world  a  much-needed  triumph 


over   the   forces  of   communism  at  a  most 
crucial  time  In  world  history. 

In  Korea,  the  General  rUked  his  illustrious 
career  by  insisting  on  a  battle  plan  of  victory. 
He  knew  the  Communist  enemy  he  was  fac- 
ing, and  he  knew  how  to  whip  this  enemy. 
He  likewise  knew  that  if  he  permitted  the 
State  Department-British  plan  of  stalemate 
to  succeed  that  the  free  world  would  be 
plagued  with  more  of  these  policies  of  paraly- 
sis and  that  this  could  be  the  turning  point 
In  the  war  with  communism,  which  it  was. 

The  official  policy  of  oiir  Government  to- 
ward the  Korean  war  was  based  on  a  no-wln 
strategy.  This  no-win  policy  has  caused  ovir 
Nation  defeat  after  defeat  in  subsequent  en- 
coimters  with  the  Communists.  The  State 
Department  experts  concluded  that  Korea 
was  an  Inconclusive  operation  and  that  an 
aggressive  piu-sult  of  our  military  mission 
could  lead  to  general  war  at  a  time  when  we 
had  the  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons. 

Douglas  MacArthur  was  right  in  Just  about 
every  decision  he  ever  made  as  a  mUltary 
commander.  He  was  never  more  right,  how- 
ever, nor  courageous,  than  he  was  in  Korea 
when  he  risked  being  fired  in  order  to  fight 
for  victory  over  the  enemy.  On  Augtist  27. 
1961,  during  the  mUltary  muzzling  Investi- 
gation, I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
General  MacArthur.  He  confirmed  that  the 
State  Department  htid  tied  his  hands  in  Ko- 
rea and  that  State  Department  officials  were 
respxjnsible  for  the  no-wln  poUcy.  Never 
have  I  heard  a  more  eloquent  or  logical  as- 
sessment of  the  world  situation  and  the  vital 
need  for  a  policy  of  victory  for  the  forces  of 
freedom.  This  discussion  convinced  me  that 
we.  In  America,  missed  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  In  history  when  we  did  not 
draft  this  great  "old  soldier"  and  statesman 
to  lead  us  to  victory  In  the  war  with  commu- 
nism. 

The  old  soldier  lost  his  battle  for  victory  In 
Korea,  but  not  without  a  vaUant  stand.  The 
only  other  battle  he  ever  lost  was  with  death, 
but  In  this  fight,  too,  he  gave  the  battle  every 
ounce  of  courage  and  determination  to  win 
that  his  84-year-old  body  could  muster. 

Douglas  MacArthur  has  passed  on,  but  let 
us  hope  that  the  memory  of  his  Incomparable 
qualities  will  serve  to  revive  in  our  Nation  a 
spirit  of  patriotism,  covu-age,  and  the  will 
and  determination  to  win  any  contest  in 
which  our  freedoms  are  chaUenged. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thtjrmond. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 

[No.  129  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Omening 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Johnston 

PeU 

Burdick 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McGovem 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

Mclntyre 

Walters 

Douglas 

McNamara 

WiUlams,  N.J. 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and  I 
were  engaged  in  what  I  hope  was  a  useful 
debate  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights  in 
the  Radio  Gallery  over  a  network  pro- 
gram at  the  time  of  the  previous  quorum 
call.  I  was  in  the  building,  but  was  not 
able  to  respond  to  my  name. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  appear  immediately  following 
the  rollcall.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,    the    distinguished    Senator 


THE  STATES  JOIN  IN  ALASKA'S  AID 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Gov.  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Governors'  conference,  and 
president  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, met  with  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan,  of  Alaska. 

At  this  meeting  Governor  Anderson 
pledged  his  assistance  and  that  of  the 
other  Governors  of  the  United  States  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
which  is  so  needed  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Alaska. 

He  also  offered  to  the  State  the  full 
professional  advice  and  research  services 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

Alaska  deeply  appreciates  the  gener- 
osity of  Governor  Anderson  and  the 
Governors*  conference. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
States  stand  with  Alaska  as  Alaska  be- 
gins the  long  hard  recovery  road. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanUnous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  made  by  Governor 
Anderson  at  the  meeting  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
this  distinguished  group.  In  behalf  of  the 
Governors'  conference  I  wish  to  express  our 
sympathy  to  Governor  Egan  and  the  peo- 
ple of  our  sister  State  for  the  tragedy  that 
has  befallen  them. 

We  applaud  the  energy  and  dedication  of 
the   Alaskan   people  to   the   task   of   recon- 
struction and  their  very  great  courage  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster. 

I  have  received  numerous  calls  from  Gov- 
ernors and  other  State  officials  throughout 
the  country  offering  support  to  our  sister 
State.  As  chairman  of  the  Governors'  con- 
ference I  wish  to  offer  the  assistance  of  the 
Governors'  conference  and  the  professional 
advice  and  research  services  of  the  CouncU 
of  State  Governments  to  the  reconstruction 
effort.  Our  staff  Is  avaUable  to  consult 
with  you  and  the  President's  Commission 
concerning  the  future  development  of  Alaska. 
The  Governors'  conference  Is  pleased  that 
Congress  has  passed  a  blU  providing  an  ad- 
ditional $50  mlUlon  for  the  President's  dU- 
aster  fund  and  it  commends  Governor  Egan 
and  the  Alaskan  Legislature  for  its  emer- 
gency authorization  of  $50  mlUlon  in  bonds 
for  relief. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  confronted 
with  a  problem  absolutely  without  prece- 
dent. The  immediate  steps  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  with  the  problem 
have  been  effectively  and  smoothly  carried 
out.  I  am  advised  that  at  the  request  of  the 
President.  16  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  mobilized  un- 
der the  able  coordination  of  Edward  A.  Mc- 
Dermott.  The  establishment  of  this  com- 
mission by  the  President  and  the  alloca- 
tion of   substantial  Federal   funds   for   the 


cx- 


■477 


7588 

emergency  U  a  substantial  contrlbutlin  to 
recovery  ol  the  dUaster  area«. 

Prom  a  very  practical  standpoint  w^  are 
readv  to  asslat  Governor  Egan  an^  the 
^Jan  congressional  delegation  In  sedxrlng 
nassaee  of  legislation  necessary  lofl  tne 
Je^matlon  of  the  State.  After  ,  a^^ 
1  of  the  lower  48  could  at  some  future  time 
be  in  the  same  predicament  as  AlasKa. 

So  we  stand  ready  to  assist  you  lit  any 
way  we  can  and  the  Governors'  conference 
and  the  Council  of  State  0?^«^^°°;«^,^^^"^ 
strongly  support  a  sound  and  practical  long- 
range  program  of  aid  to  Alaska. 
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MESSAGES  OF  SYMPATHY  IN  (^ON 


NECTION  WITH  THE  ALASKA 
ASTER 


DIS- 


Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President!  ear- 
Uer  in  the  week.  I  placed  in  the  Record 
■jiessages  of  sympathy  in  regard  tio  the 
Alaska  disaster.  Such  message^  had 
been  sent  to  Washington  by  the  helds  of 
63  nations.  Most  of  the  message^  were 
directed  to  President  Johnson.       ; 

Further  messages  have  now  be«n  re- 
ceived, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  them  printed  in  the  RJcord. 
Included  among  them  is  one  from  gueen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  directed  to  the  tPresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  it  i  reads 

gc     follows  ' 

I  and  my  husband  have  learned  wlt^  great 
dlfitreM  of  the  disastrous  earthquake  1^  AlM- 
Ja  and  the  severe  damage  that  hat  been 
caused  to  life  and  property.  , 

I  send  to  you.  Mr.  President,  mf  deep 
sympathy   and   that   of   my  people   In   this 

®'*'^^-  ELIZABirtH  R. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^cord, 
as  follows; 


1964. 


Assistant  Secrttaey  of  Stati  , 
Washington.  April  10,  * 
The  Honorable  E.  L.  BABTLrrr. 
U  S.  Senate. 

Dear     Senator     Bartleti:  Enclosed     are 
copies  of  further  messages  addressed  to  the 
president,  and  one  addressed  to  the  ^peaker 
expressing  sympathy  from  P'-°°^«^^^\"!°°" 
abroad  upon  the  recent  events  In  yoi^  State. 

Sincerely.  _    ^ J 

Frederick  G.  DtrrroN. 


1964. 


Department  or  State, 
Division  or  Language  Service^ 
Paris,  April  1 
Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  HoMse, 
Washington.  D.C.:  . 

Deeply    saddened    at    the    catafltr>phe 
Alaska      We  are  writing  today  to  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  In  France  to  propose  po8«lble  aid 
Respects  and  high  consideration^ 

L.  LKNT3CHIN««. 

Secretary  General  Association  Bal  d'Air 
Gamins  de  Paris. 


1964. 


Department  of  State 
Division  of  Language  SERVicfs, 
BiLenos  Aires,  April  •' 
His  Excellency  Ltndon  B.  Johnson* 
President  of  the  United  States  of  AmJerica, 
Washington.  D.C.:  '\ 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  this  expression  of  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Argentina  because  of  the  ea|-thquake 
■  that  struck  Alaska. 

ARTTTBO  ILIIA. 

President  of  the  Argentine  Rtpublic. 


Department  of  State. 
Division  of  Language  Services, 

Yaounde,  ApHl  2,  1964. 
His  Excellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.:  . 

Please  accept  our  deep  sympathy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  catastrophe  which  has  be 
fallen  a  part  of  your  national  territory  cost- 
ing the  lives  of  several  dozen  of  your  fellow 
citizens  and  causing  heavy  damage.  The 
people  of  Cameroon.  Its  Government,  and  I 
my^lf  send  you  most  heartfelt  condolences 
in  this  sad  hour  and  the  assurance  of  our 
deep  sympathy. 

Highest  esteem  and  respects. 

*  Ahidjo. 

President    of    the    Federal    Republic. 
Yaounde. 

Department  or  State. 
Division  of  Language  Services. 
His  Excellency,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  your 
Excellency  the  test  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
this  branch  of  our  Parliament: 

"Resolved.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Peru  expresses  its  most  heartfelt  condolences 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  catastrophe  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake that  struck  the  State  of  Alaska. 

In  transmitting  to  the  honorable   House 
over  which  you  preside  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Deputies  of  Peru.  I  wish  to  present  to 
your  Excellency  also  my  personal  express  ons 
of  sympathy  and  the  assurances  of  my  high- 
est and  most  distinguished  consideration. 
Fkrnando  Leon  de  Viero, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Peru. 

Department  of  State, 
Division  of  Language  Services, 

Buenos  Aires,  April  3, 1964. 
His  Excellency  Dean  Rusk.  ^   „,  ^      „, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Washington.  D.C.: 
I  wish  to  convey  to  your  Excellency  the 
expressions  of  my  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the 
Alaskan  catastrophe. 

Miguel  Angel  Zavala  Ortiz. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Embassy  of  Ceylon, 
Washington.  B.C..  April  7, 1964. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Even  though  some- 
what belatedly  may  I  nevertheless  send  you 
my  very  sincere  sympathies  on  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  and  devastation  that  so  sudden- 
ly struck  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

My  own  country  has  experienced  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  natTiral  disasters  In  the  form 
of  floods  and  I  can  realize  how  helpless  the 
plight  of  man  is  In  the  face  of  such  over- 
powering forces. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  profound 
sympathy  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Ceylon,  to  which  I  add  my  own  sincere  con- 
dolences, on  the  occasion  of  this  unfortu- 
nate tragedy  that  has  befallen  the  people  of 
Alaska. 

With   renewed   assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration,  Mr.  President,  I  remain. 
M.  F.  DX  S.  Jayaratne, 
Ambassador  of  Ceylon. 


perience,  past  and  present,  places  us  In  a 
position  to  know  full  well  how  sad  such 
events  really  are.  Fortunately,  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  Information,  It  appears 
that  the  earthquake  was  not,  from  the  stand- 
point of  loss  of  life,  as  serious  as  was  at  first 
feared  But  there  are  certainly  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  affected  by  the  material 
damages.  In  the  face  of  so  many  American 
lives  lost  and  such  great  destruction,  I  beg 
you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  sympathy, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  as  well  as 
in  my  own.  and  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  It 
if  you  will  convey  to  the  families  of  the 
victims  our  most  sincere  sentiments  of  con- 
dolence. 

With  best  wishes,  

A.  Franco  Noguhba. 

March  28.  1964. 
From  Prime  Minister  to  President  : 

I  am  appalled  by  the  dreadful  news  from 
Alaska.  Please  accept  the  sympathy  of 
H.M.G.  and  let  me  know  If  there  Is  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  help. 

Al»c  Douolas-Home. 

Buckingham  Palace, 

March  28,  1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAB  Mr.  President:  I  and  my  husband 
have  learned  vsrlth  great  distress  of  the  disas- 
trous earthquake  in  Alaska  and  the  severe 
damage  that  has  been  caused  to  life  and 
property. 

I  send  to  you,  Mr.  President,  my  deep  sym- 
pathy and  that  of  my  people  In  this  event. 

Elizabeth  R. 


196Ji, 
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Lisbon.  March  30,  1964. 
His  Excellency,  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Lisbon. 
Mr    Ambassador  and  My  Dear  Frund:    I 
have  received   news  of  the   tragic   develop- 
ments In  the  State  of  Alaska.    Our  own  ex- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
floor.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  I  may  yield  to  other  Senators 
for  a  number  of  brief  statements,  and 
also  for  questions  by  other  Senators,  but 
without  prejudice  to  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  without  having  my  subsequent 
remarks  count  as  another  speech  by  me. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

PROGRAM  FOR  TONIGHT 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President.  wiD 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  briefly 

to  me?  ^  , , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield,  un- 
der the  conditions  stated,  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  probably 
conclude  his  remarks  about  8  p.m..  and 
that  there  will  not  be  another  quorum 

call  tonight.  ,,, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wui 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  briefly 
to  me.  with  the  same  understanding  thai 
his  yielding  will  not  in  any  way  prejudice 
his  rights?  ^  ^      ..^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  tnose 
conditions.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  have  discussea 
this  matter  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  also  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  STKimis].  but  i 
believe  he  was  informed  of  it. 


Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  have  the  quorum 
call  just  concluded  be  the  final  quorum 
call  for  this  evening,  because  I  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  our  distin- 
guished, courageous,  and  kindly — al- 
though greatly  mistaken— Republican 
colleagues  are  to  attend  a  Republican 
ladies'  dinner  this  evening.  I  wish  to  be 
sure  that  all  of  these  fine,  alert,  hand- 
some. Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  be  present.  Therefore,  because  of  the 
mutually  cooperative  and  helpful  spirit 
which  motivates  our  debate  on  civil 
rights,  I  believe  such  an  arrangement 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
vise the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
we  expect  to  cook  up  a  lot  of  mischief 
for  the  New  Frontier,  but  there  will  be 
no  malice  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  change  of 
diet.  I  am  delighted  to  cooperate  fully, 
so,  Mr.  President,  on  with  the  mischief, 
down  with  the  malice,  and  on  with  the 
speeches. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  Cherry  Blossom 
parade  for  the  Cherry  Blossom  prin- 
cesses is  scheduled  for  10:30  tomorrow 
morning.  It  would  be  somewhat  of  an 
inconvenience  to  Senators  who  should 
attend  that  deUghtful  ceremony  or  who 
would  be  squiring  the  Cherry  Blossom 
princesses  from  their  States  not  to  be 
able  to  attend  that  event. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
majority  leader;  and  he  is  agreeable  to 
having  a  quorum  call  promptly  at  10 
a.m..  tomorrow,  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes, so  that  immediately  thereafter, 
without  nmning  the  danger  of  missing 
a  subsequent  quorum  call,  Members  will 
be  able  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  behold  this  colorful 
and  beautiful  spectacle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  anyone 
who  feels  youthful  enough  to  escort  one 
of  the  charming,  graceful,  and  beautiful 
young  Cherry  Blossom  princesses  to  the 
Cherry  Blossom  parade  should  be  quick 
enough  of  limb  to  be  able  to  be  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  for  the  first  quorum 
call  tomorrow,  at  10  a.m..  and  then, 
within  the  next  20  or  25  minutes,  be  able 
to  attend  the  Cherry  Blossom  parade. 

It  will  be  our  hope  that  when  the  bell 
rings  up  yonder  we  shall  be  here  and  be 
ready  to  answer  the  quorum.  I  accept 
the  arrangement  which  the  Senator  has 
described.  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  here 
at  10  a.m.  promptly,  because  I  am  con- 
fident that  shortly  after  the  quorum  call 
a  brilliant  message  will  be  delivered.  I 
am  not  sure  who  will  deliver  it,  but  it 
will  be  good.  I  presume  that  we  will  be 
able  to  assure  Senators  that  that  mes- 
sage or  address  will  last  a  sufficient  time 
so  that  the  festivities  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  de- 
scribed will  at  least  have  been  well  under- 
way or  completed.  Is  that  arrangement 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  not 
asked  unanimous  consent.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  tomorrow,  Saturday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  merely  seek- 
ing general  guidance  and  counsel  from 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  quonun  call  at  10 
a.m.  tomorrow  sounds  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  a 
quorum  call  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing, not  tonight.  Tonight  we  shall  be 
filled  with  bipartisan  charity. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
group  will  be  prepared  to  speak  tomor- 
row, so  Senators  may  rest  assured  that 
we  shall  be  present  to  take  over  shortly 
after  the  10  o'clock  quorum  call.  We 
shall  hold  the  floor  until  the  Senator 
wishes  to  adjourn,  if  it  is  not  too  late. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
always  feel  better  when  I  know  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
in  charge  of  things.  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  Senators  to  be 
at  all  luieasy  or  under  any  tension  what- 
soever over  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
a  quorum  call  soon  after  the  Senate 
meets,  in  the  light  of  the  assurance  given 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  At  the  present  time 
the  arrangements  are  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  will 
speak.  Senators  will  miss  something  If 
they  are  not  here  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  present, 
because  I  know  I  have  a  choice.  It  is  a 
difficult  choice  to  make  between  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
and  the  legal  tidbits  that  we  will  re- 
ceive from  the  great  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  but,  diffi- 
cult as  that  choice  is,  and  adding  the 
factor  of  duty,  I  shall  be  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Good. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  take  primes  or 
South  Carolina  peaches? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  present 
occasion.  If  I  were  the  Senator,  tomorrow 
morning  I  believe  I  would  take  peaches. 


NOMINATION  OF  VIRGINIA  MAE 
BROWN.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA.  TO 
BE  AN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  about  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  yield 
under  the  conditions  previously  stipu- 
lated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  the  conditions  that  I  stipu- 
lated previously,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  does  the 
minority  leader  have  to  say  about  pro- 
moting the  New  Frontier  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  nomina- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 


who  Is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  is  not  in  Washington,  D.C, 
at  the  present  time.  I  prefer  that  the 
nomination  not  be  called  up  until  he  is 

DFCSCntf 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor speaking  about  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  an  appointment  that 
would  leave  the  entire  Midwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  country  entirely  without 
representation  on  that  ll-m£in  board? 
There  is  a  great  vacuum  there.  The 
eastern  and  western  seaboards  of  the 
country  have  now  captured  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  entirely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  nominee  for 
Commissioner  is  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  When  Republican 
vacancies  arise  in  turn,  the  Republicans 
usually  submit  the  name  of  one  who  Is 
not  from  the  Middle  West.  If  they  were 
to  submit  the  nomination  of  a  Midwest- 
emer,  we  would  be  happy  to  join  with 
them. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon.  The  vacancy  which 
has  occurred  was  a  vacancy  created  by 
the  leaving  of  a  very  able  Democrat  from 
the  Middle  West— from  my  State  of 
Iowa.  He  was  the  son  of  a  former 
Governor  of  Iowa.  For  some  mysterious 
reason  it  was  not  seen  fit  to  reappoint 
him,  but  someone  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board was  selected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  was  the 
only  representation  we  had  on  the  Com- 
mission.   Now  we  are  devoid  of  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  siiggestion  is 
that  when  a  Republican  vacancy  arises — 
and  there  will  be  one  in  the  next  8  or  9 
months — if  the  Republicains  in  the  Mid- 
west and  our  minority  leader  would  sub- 
mit a  nomination  frcxn  the  Middle  West, 
no  one  would  be  more  happy  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  report  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
knows  how  many  names  I  have  submit- 
ted to  regulatory  agencies  since  the  first 
of  the  year  in  an  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  still  we 
have  not  quite  overcome  the  bias  and  the 
prejudice  toward  my  section  of  the 
country?     I  have  submitted  many. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  add  to  that  statement  that  I  have  not 
noticed  that  the  Republicans  have  any 
influence  or  authority  whatsoever  In 
suggesting  or  appointing  Republican  ap- 
pointees when  the  awxjlntees  are  sched- 
uled to  be  Republican.  Be  that  as  it  may» 
we  are  used  to  that. 

Mr.  B>IAGNUSON.  We  were  used  to  it 
for  8  long  years. 

Mr.  H1CKENLOOPE31.  The  only 
point  I  am  making  Is  that  the  great  mid- 
western  section  of  the  country,  where  I 
believe  the  great  bulk  of  the  transporta- 
tion industry  originates — that  is,  the 
movement  of  commodities — Is  now  com- 
pletely devoid  of  representation  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    I  am 
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merely  making  that  statement  as  a  rfiat- 

*  V/ '^AGNUSON.  Without  being 
facetious.  I  believe  that  the  situation!  has 
left  a  geographical  void  on  the  ICC  &om 
that  section  of  the  country.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  join  the  Senator  in  an 
attempt  to  remedy  it. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  know  |  the 
Senator  is  not  being  facetious.  I  aji»  not 
being  facetious,  either.  I  am  stati^ig  a 
fact  that  an  area  which  generateslthe 
big  bulk  of  the  transportation  business 
in  our  country— railroad  and  truck— is 
completely  devoid  of  representation  how. 

I  know  the  man  who  was  not  rteap- 
pointed.     It  was  a  Democratic  appoint- 
ment    I  did  everything  I  could  td  en- 
Surage  the  reappointment  of  that]very 
fine  gentleman.    He  was  able  and Jren- 
dered  good  service.    I  still  have  noj  had 
an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  he 
was  not  reappointed  on  the  Commission. 
There  may  be  a  good  and  sufflcien^  rea- 
son.   I  am  not  privy  to  the  thoughts  of 
those  in  authority  on  the  questiort.     It 
leaves  us  with  a  void.    There  was  aii  op- 
portunity to  continue  the  represent^^tion^ 
We  had  only  one  representative  oj  the 
Commission  from   that   section  ol  the 
country.    But  in  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  make  the  appointments,  reapriotat- 
ment  of  that  man  was  not  considei^ed  to 
be  the  thing  to  do.    So  now  a  vatuum 
has  been  created.    I  am  not  trying  to  be 

facetious.  ,.     .^p 

I   am   deadly    serious   about   it.     we 

should    have    representation    from   tne 

midwestern  section  of  the  country. 

mT  HUMPHREY.    We  shall  tak^  that 

"^Mr  MAGNUSON.    I  would  be  th^  first 

to  jom  in  agreement  with  the  general 

proposition  stated  by  the  Senator    J  was 

not  privy  to  the  appointment  of  the  very 

ftoe  lady  from  West  Virginia  either. 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.    I   hasten   to 

say  that  I  am  not  speaking  againjst  the 
»ttjr  HICK  _       _  _      ^  u„^„  noth- 
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and  scientists  at  Fort  Monmouth.  N.J., 
conducted  a  seminar  on  data  processing. 
During  their  discussions,  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  David  Sarnoff.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  He  spoke  on  the  ever  expand- 
ing role  of  the  computer  in  our  defense 
communication  network.  Because  of 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  his  re- 
marks and  their  general  interest  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CoMPtrrERS,  Communications,  and   Detense 
(Address  by  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the 

board,  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  at  the  Army 

data  processing  seminar,  Fort  Monmouth, 

N.J.,  March5.  1964) 


Clyde 
and  I 


lady  from  West  Virginia.    I  know 
ing  about  the  appointment. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  knew  Mr. 
Herring  very  well.  The  Senator 
served  with  his  father.  I  ^Jiew Jii^i  very 
well  He  did  a  very  good  job.  What 
the  situation  was  I  do  not  know  either. 
My  only  pomt  is  that  if  the  nominee  is 
to  be  confirmed,  I  should  like  to  s^e  the 
Senate  confirm  the  nomination  promptly 
so  that  she  may  get  on  the  job. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  Raising 
no  objection  to  the  procedure.  I  am 
merely  calling  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  very  sad  fact  in  this  ve^  un- 
portant  operation 


DATA  PROCESSING 


Mr. 
Lou- 


Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 
isiana  yield  to  me  under  the  san^e  con- 
ditions that  he  stated  previously?; 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.i  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent]  that  I 
may'  yield  to  the  Senator  froji  New 
Jersey  under  the  same  conditio^  that 
I  have  previously  stated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  i  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jerscjy.  Mr. 
President,   recently.   Army    technicians 


I  am  happy  to  be  back  among  my  old 
friends  and  associates  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
My  relationship  with  the  corps,  both  as  an 
officer  and  as  a  civilian,  extends  over  half  a 
century,  and  membership  In  this  branch  ol 
the  service  Is  a  distinction  of  which  I  have 
always  been  deeply  proud. 

It  was  particularly  pleasing  to  be  presented 
to  you  by  our  Chief.  MaJ.  Gen.  David  Glbbs. 
who  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend.  Gen.  George 
Gibbs.  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  U.S. 
Army  35  years  ago. 

There  have  been  some  changes.  I  notice,  in 
titles  and  In  organizational  responsibilities, 
but  the  purpose  of  the  old  Signal  Corps  Is 
still  the  same.  Regardless  of  designation, 
the  task  Is  the  one  for  which  the  corps  was 
formed  over  a  century  ago— to  get  the  mes- 
sage through.  Where  the  real  change  has 
occurred,  as  this  seminar  clearly  Indicates, 
Is  In  the  techniques  of  transmitting  the 
message    as   well    as   In    the   information    It 

contains.  

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  speak  to  various  organizations  of  the 
armed  services  and  to  venture  some  observa- 
tions on  the  future  of  science  and  technology, 
particularly  as  they  might  affect  our  military 
posture  around  the  world. 

For  example,  on  February  20,  1926,  in  an 
address  before  the  Army  Industrial  College 
I  said  "Futxu-e  great  wars  may  well  be  fought 
and  won  on  the  basis  of  brains  and  scientific 
devices  rather  than  numerical  preponder- 
ance •  •  •  The  various  forms  of  destruc- 
tive radiation  have  not  yet  been  worked  out 
thoroughly.  •  ♦  •  An  investigation  of  these 
and  perhaps  as  yet  unknown  rays,  as  well  as 
other  Incendiary  or  disintegrating  agencies, 
may  well  lead  to  the  development  of  ex- 
tremely powerful  methods  of  warfare.  *  • 
A  future  great  war  may  last  5  minutes  and 
yet  be  Infinitely  more  destructive  and  deci- 
sive than  the  last  World  War." 

A  year  later,  on  January  31.  1927.  appear- 
mg  before  the  Army  War  College.  I  said,  "^ye 
may  foresee  the  day  when  a  fleet  of  aircraft, 
with  no  hvunan  occupants  and  loaded  with 
bombs  may  be  sent  against  the  enemy's  lines, 
with  all  controlling  operations  performed 
by  radio  •  •  •  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  radio 
television  transmitter  Installed  In  an  air- 
plane might  be  useful  in  transmitting  a  di- 
rect image  of  the  enemy's  terrain." 

Since  I  made  these  forecasts  over  37  years 
ago  enormous  changes  have  taken  place,  not 
only  in  the  arts  of  war  but  In  the  means  of 
communication . 

These  changes,  of  course,  are  still  contin- 
uing and  today  they  are  more  fundamental 
in  their  nature  and  more  far  reaching  in 
their  effects  than  any  that  have  occurred 
since  the  first  use  of  the  telegraph  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Our  present  communications  must  meet 
conditions  and  serve  military  needs  which 
as  you  are  well  aware,  are  vastly  different 


from  anything  ever  described  In  a  military 
manual. 

In  this  era  of  telescoped  space  and  time, 
our  power  Is  deployed  across  the  face  of  the 
globe,  from  the  arctic  tundras  to  the  rain 
forests  of  southeast  Asia,  and  now  Into  the 
realm  of  space.  We  must  measure  reaction 
time  In  minutes,  be  prepared  to  rush  strike 
forces  to  any  point  on  earth  within  hours, 
and  take  only  a  little  longer  to  move  units 
of  division  and  army  size  across  oceans.  In 
the  field,  our  forces  are  further  dispersed  by 
the  threat  of  atomic  strikes,  and  the  terrain 
and  methods  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

Our  worldwide  commitments  of  men  and 
machines,  and  the  need  for  Instant  reflex, 
require  the  timely  acctmiulatlon  of  masses  of 
Intelligence  from  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
quickly  evaluated  for  command  decision. 

This  In  turn  requires  a  communications 
capability  that  can  fuse  every  element  of 
this  vast  organization— from  command  head- 
quarters to  the  most  distant  outpost^lnto  a 
single  swift  responsive  unit. 

To  accomplish  this  broad  purpose— the  ac- 
quisition, transmission,  and  interpretation  of 
Intelligence,  and  the  communication  of  com- 
mands—we must  have  an  Integrated  sys- 
tem, completely  automated  In  Its  routine 
processing,  but  always  requiring  human  In- 
tervention where  seasoned  Judgment  Is  called 
Into  play. 

This  broad  concept  already  Is  taking  form 
and  substance  in  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. Today,  with  equipment  and  tech- 
niques in  being  or  Just  over  the  horizon,  we 
can  visualize  a  new  generation  of  comput- 
ers and  communications  systems  transform- 
ing our  military  planning  and  operations. 

As  I  envisage  It — and  I  know  that  many 
of  you  are  thinking  along  similar  lines— a 
computer  complex  will  be  at  the   heart  of 
a    total    system    In    which    It   Is   possible   to 
achieve— from     the     Pentagon,     the     White 
House  or  a  remote  secret  site— effective  real- 
time command  over  any  situation  or  com- 
bination of  situations  anywhere  In  the  world. 
When     fully     Implemented,     this     system 
should  make  It  possible  to  anticipate  many 
developments   before   they   actually    happen 
and  so  gain  vital  time  to  teke  precaution- 
ary or  preventive  measures.    It  converts  the 
Army  of  tomorrow  Into  a  highly  mobile,  ultra- 
swift  fighting  force,   unencumbered  by  the 
long  supply  taU  that  used  to  wag  the  military 
body. 

In  this  system,  tiny  forward  sensing  de- 
vices, some  of  them  already  to  prototype, 
wlU  automatically  or  upon  Interrogation  re- 
port a  variety  of  digital  data  to  a  mobile 
computer  close  to  the  scene  of  action.  This 
computer  will  swiftly  assemble,  sort,  and 
evaluate  the  Information,  and  make  It  In- 
stantly avaUable  to  the  local  commander  to 
assist  In  arriving  at  decisions  affecting  his 
own  area  of  responsibility. 

At  the  same  time,  the  computer  will  se- 
lect other  data  of  a  broader  nature  and 
forward  It.  together  with  appraisals  fed  m 
by  tactical  officers  on  the  scene,  directly 
to  the  next  computer  echelon,  whether  u 
be  corps.  Army,  or  theater.  Intelligence  from 
many  such  computers  stationed  around  the 
globe.  Including  those  operated  by  the  other 
armed  services  and  by  related  civilian  agen- 
cies, will  funnel  Into  a  command  center  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  vast  war  room  at  the  command  center, 
the  Nation's  top  civilian  and  military  lead- 
ers win  see  displayed  a  continuously  chang- 
ing, instantly  updated  computerized  syn- 
thesis of  pertinent  events  as  they  occx^ 
around  the  world,  together  with  welghtea 
appraisals  of  their  significance. 

Where  action  on  a  broader  scale  is  ina  - 
cated.  the  computers  wUl  suggest  possible 
courses  for  such  action.  These  wo"la  oe 
based  upon  evaluations  of  all  the  8l?nl°^°^ 
factor»-lmllltary,  political,  and  ^^°^;, 
current  and  mstoric.    They  wUl  estimate  the 
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effects  of  various  decisions  which  may  be 
taken.  Every  possible  combination  will  be 
considered,  computed,  and  rejected  or  rec- 
ommended for  top  level  decision. 

Beyond  this,  other  computers  will  be  pro- 
gramed to  recognize  potentially  dangerous 
developments,  and  to  sound  the  alert  be- 
fore they  occur.  These  could  vary  from  the 
sudden  appearance  of  key  enemy  agents  In 
sensitive  places,  to  the  deployment  of  cer- 
tain military  units  or  personnel,  or  the  oc- 
currence of  seemingly  unconnected  events 
around  the  world.  We  can  In  this  way 
greatly  reduce  the  surprise  element  or  the 
possibility  of  some  critical  Intelligence  Item 
remaining  unnoticed.  Had  we  had  such  a 
system  some  2>/2  decades  ago  there  perhaps 
would  never  have  been  a  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
another  Instance — Panama — we  might  have 
been  able  to  spot  the  potential  dangers  In 
the  recent  flag-raising  Incident  and  not  have 
allowed  It  to  fester  and  then  finally  explode. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  configurations 
to  the  system.  For  example,  computers  at- 
tached to  field  units  will  make  unnecessary 
the  vast  storage  depots  and  cumbersome 
supply  lines  that  formerly  slowed  the  Army's 
pace.  By  keeping  up-to-the-minute  tallies 
of  £tock  levels  and  requirements  they  will 
instantly  notify  the  rear  echelons  what  Is 
needed  and  where  and  when  they  are  needed. 
By  reducing  the  need  for  vast  logistics  sup- 
port, our  fighting  forces  on  land,  in  the  air. 
on  and  under  the  sea.  could  travel  faster 
and  lighter. 

The  computers  of  the  future  system  will 
assume  Important  Intelligence  and  counter- 
intelligence roles.  For  example,  they  will 
assess  the  enemy's  Intentions — taking  Into 
account  all  possible  assumptions  about  his 
politico-military  objectives,  both  strategic 
and  tactical;  his  capabilities  and  limitations; 
what  circumstances  will  stimulate  what  level 
of  response  and  so  on.  By  playing  and  re- 
playing any  number  of  conceivable  enemy 
combinations,  the  computer  ultimately  re- 
duces the  possible  to  the  plausible. 

As  Incredible  as  all  this  might  have  seemed 
a  decade  ago.  It  Is.  today,  only  the  prelude  to 
Btlll  other  communications  advances.  We 
can.  for  example,  foresee  two-way  global 
sight,  data,  and  sound  communications  with 
any  person  in  the  field,  down  to  the  Individ- 
ual GI  If  need  be.  The  Unk-up  will  be  ac- 
complished by  a  small  portable  transceiver 
connecting  by  radio  through  a  ground  termi- 
nal to  a  communications  satellite.  It  will 
be  possible  to  communicate  directly  simply 
by  dialing  the  appropriate  code  number.  In 
a  similar  way.  computers  will  be  able  to  con- 
tact other  computers  or  surveillance  devices 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  satellite  network,  fu- 
ture communications  systems  will  Include 
high-capacity  transistorized  cables,  laser 
beams  operating  In  space  and  through  cables 
on  the  ground,  and  communications  through 
rock  strata  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Should  many  or  most  of  these  systems  be 
made  Ineffective  or  destroyed  by  attack,  we 
would  still  have  emergency  world  communi- 
cations by  shooting  missiles  from  hardened 
sites  thousands  of  miles  Into  space  where  for 
several  hours  they  would  broadcast  pretaped 
Instructions  or  serve  as  active  message  re- 
peaters to  major  areas  of  the  globe. 

Of  course,  tomorrow's  computers  will  be 
considerably  smaller,  more  reliable,  and  vast- 
ly swifter  than  today's  generation.  They 
win  use  far  less  power,  possess  greater  data 
capacity,  and  be  Infinitely  more  Intelligent 
than  anything  In  operation  today.  They  will 
achieve  results  similar  to  those  of  the  human 
brain,  proceeding  by  a  process  of  logic,  learn- 
ing by  experience,  never  forgetting,  and  never 
repeating  the  same  mistake. 

We  also  will  have  sensing  and  identifica- 
tion devices  that  will  function  as  an  elec- 
tronic equivalent  to  primitive  animal  sight 
»nd  hearing.  They  will  distinguish  from 
wnong  many  objects,  rejecting  those  which 


are  unimportant  to  their  mission,  and  re- 
porting only  the  meaningful  data — what 
types  of  enemy  tanks,  how  many,  moving  In 
what  direction,  accompanied  by  what  other 
vehicles  and  equipment.  They  will  report 
directly  to  the  computer,  in  digital  code,  in 
flashes  of  an  Instant. 

These  and  masses  of  other  data,  assembled, 
sorted,  evaluated,  digested,  and  Integrated, 
ultimately  will  feed  out  of  a  battery  of  com- 
puters In  tomorrow's  war  room  onto  a  huge 
cycloramlc  television  screen  showing  a  con- 
stantly updated  sweep  of  events  around  the 
world. 

The  television  cyclorama  will  be  In  color 
for  clarity,  differentiation,  and  emphasis.  It 
will  be  divided  Into  segments,  each  section 
handling  a  different  facet  of  the  total  dis- 
play. For  example,  one  such  section  might 
be  a  status  map  of  the  entire  world  showing 
the  global  situation  at  a  glance.  Another 
would  show  one  area  in  detail,  perhaps  In 
three  dimensional  relief.  A  third  would  pre- 
sent a  live  TV  coverage  of  an  event  In  process 
of  happening.  On  another  segment  of  the 
screen,  the  computer  will  report.  In  written 
English,  what  and  where  the  problems  are. 
Another  section  will  delineate  the  alterna- 
tives; still  another  will  suggest  appropriate 
actions,  and  a  fourth  will  assess  the  probable 
and  actual  results.  The  visual  Information. 
Incidentally,  will  be  transmitted  via  satellite 
from  TV  cameras  on  the  spot,  operating  from 
remote  controlled  planes,  or  Inspection  satel- 
lites. 

Certain  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
these  developments,  and  I  will  mention  only 
three  briefly. 

First,  for  all  Its  versatUlty  and  usefulness, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  computer  or  com- 
bination of  computers  will  replace  personal 
Judgment,  intuition,  or  Inspiration,  or  ever 
conceive  the  heights  to  which  the  human 
spirit  can  soar.  What,  for  example,  would 
a  computer  have  told  ChurchUl  In  June 
1940,  after  his  army  was  shattered  at  Dunkirk 
and  the  Luftwaffe  was  droning  over  Eng- 
land? Certainly,  the  computer  cannot  be 
given  final  authority  for  the  fate  of  the 
Nation.  Man's  future,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
can  never  be  surrendered  to  a  machine. 

Second,  with  computers  In  extensive  use. 
there  Is  bound  to  be  a  trend  toward  greater 
participation  by  headquarters  in  tactical  op- 
erations. Although  field  decisions  certainly 
will  rest  with  the  field  commander,  knowl- 
edge of  how  his  actions  will  affect  other  the- 
aters will  offer  opportunities  for  greater 
global  coordination. 

Finally,  although  himian  Judgment  will 
remain  supreme,  the  military  leaders  of  to- 
morrow must  possess  a  broad  working  knowl- 
edge of  computers,  their  uses,  and  potentiali- 
ties. Such  Indoctrination  win  be  basic  to 
every  officer's  training  and  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  study  courses  In  our  service  acad- 
emies and  elsewhere.  The  presence  of  so 
many  general  officers  at  this  5-day  seminar 
Is  one  significant  indication  of  the  trend. 

But  the  rate  at  which  we  press  forward  with 
these  developments  wni  depend  upon  many 
factors  In  addition  to  science  and  technology. 
Frequently,  there  is  an  unfortunate  time- 
lag  between  scientific  progress  and  its  appli- 
cation. One  such  example  concerns  this  Na- 
tion's abUlty  to  make  full  use  of  Its  com- 
munications capabilities  In  the  era  of  space 
satellites. 

Technology  has  already  blurred  and  obso- 
leted  the  distinctions  between  voice  and  rec- 
ord messages.  Telephone,  telegraph,  telex, 
facsimile,  television,  computer  data,  can  now 
be  sent  aind  received  over  the  same  circuits. 
The  Individual  or  organization  wishing  to 
talk,  transmit,  and  record  information  at  the 
same  time  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  partial 
service  or  the  inconvenience  of  separate 
services. 

In  the  summer  of  1962.  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Bar  Association,  I  urged 
the  development  of  a  unified  national  com- 


munications policy  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  a  single,  privately  owned,  independent 
American  company  in  the  International  com- 
munications field  operating  under  appropri- 
ate Government  regulation. 

Such  a  unified  American  company  would 
provide  the  maximum  advantages  to  the 
public  of  the  new  and  rapidly  developing 
technology.  Moreover,  unification  at  the 
American  end  of  'nternatlonal  communica- 
tions circuits  would  enable  us  to  deal  on  a 
basU  of  equality  with  the  unified  organiza- 
tions at  the  foreign  end  of  the  same  circuits. 
This  is  of  vital  Importance  to  Americans  In 
negotiating  and  establishing  rates,  routes, 
classes  of  services,  division  of  tolls,  and  re- 
lated matters. 

As  things  stand  now,  certain  provisions  oi 
existing  communications  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  In  conflict  with  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  same  laws,  which  is  to  serve 
the  "public  interest,  convenience  and  neces- 
sity." The  advances  made  In  technology  call 
for  such  modiflcatlon  of  existing  law  as 
would  provide  the  public  with  all  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  communications  and  at  the 
same  time  place  the  United  States  In  a  posi- 
tion of  pracUcal  equality  In  compeUng  with 
any  foreign  organization  engaged  in  world 
communications. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  me  to  pro- 
pose a  unified  American  international  com- 
munications company  2  years  ago  have  be- 
come more  valid  with  each  orbital  Journey 
of  a  communications  satellite  In  space,  and 
with  the  addition  of  each  modern  Interna- 
tional cable. 

Just  as  the  military  has  recognized 
changes  In  the  communications  art  by  its 
recent  reallnements  of  the  Signal  Corps' 
functions,  so  I  believe  the  Government 
should  recognize  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  commercial  communications,  par- 
ticularly in  the  International  field. 

Progress  In  organization  must  keep  pace 
with  progress  In  technology,  for  to  neglect 
one  is  to  sacrifice  the  other.  Certainly 
America,  which  historically  has  led  In  the 
development  of  new  forms  of  communica- 
tions, should  also  lead  the  way  In  providing 
for  their  most  efficient  use.  The  secxu-lty 
and  prosperity  of  our  Nation  demand  no  less. 

General  Glbbs,  I  congratulate  you  and 
staff  on  your  forward  looking  spirit  and  your 
initiative  in  constructing  this  seminar 
around  a  subject  so  vital  to  our  future. 


EYE  CARE,  FRAUDS.  AND  S.  2180 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  vision  is  one  of  man's  most 
priceless  gifts. 

I  was  plesised  to  cosponsor  with  several 
of  my  fellow  Senators,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  113.  authorizing  the  President 
to  designate  "Save  Your  Vision  Week"  as 
an  annual  national  observance. 

Modern  life  greatly  enriches  the  re- 
wards which  flow  to  man's  mind  through 
his  eyes.  But  the  complexities  of  modem 
life  also  greatly  tax  those  eyes.  Driving 
powerful  automobiles  on  high-speed 
highways  keeps  us  on  constant  visual 
alert.  Keeping  abreast  of  developments 
in  virtually  every  field  of  endeavor  re- 
quires a  skimming  and  reading  of  count- 
less magazines,  newsletters,  and  other 
specialized  publications  which  dissemi- 
nate information  on  important  develop- 
ments. All  of  us  who  must  read  an  un- 
ending stream  of  letters,  reports,  bills, 
and  so  forth,  are  acutely  aware  of  this 
necessary  task.  Television,  which  opens 
up  unlimited  vistas  for  entertainment 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  books,  news- 
papers, and  magazines  which  we  read  for 
pleasiire,  all  further  burden  our  busy 
eyes. 
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The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Fralids 
and  Misrepresentations  Affecting  [the 
Elderly,  which  I  have  the  great  honor  to 
chair,  recently  heard  testimony  ftom 
representatives  of  the  American  Cyto- 
metric Association  which  reaffirmed  my 
own  personal  conviction  that  the  virion 
of  our  people  demands  our  fullest 
attention. 

The  Nation's  vision  problems  reqiire 
dual  action— on  the  part  of  the  States 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Congress.     , 

Vision  defects  leave  people  opert  to 
being  victimized  by  unscrupulous  ijidi- 
viduals  who  have  no  compunction  in  \as.- 
ing  advantage  of  persons  requiring  eye 
care  to  make  a  quick  profit. 

On  the  State  level,  it  seems  to  me 
legislatures  should  insure  that  only  \tell- 
qualified,  properly  licensed  optometrists 
and  ophthalmologists  are  permitte^  to 
care  for  the  vision  needs  of  the  people. 

The  first  licensing  optometrists  law 
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much  to  educate  a  larger  number  of 
qualified  practitioners  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  people,  thereby  reducing 
opportunities  for  the  unqualified  laymen 
who  are  now  exploiting  those  in  need  of 

eye  care.  „,     ,  ^ 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
consideration  to  this  measure  without 
undue  delay. 


our 


was  passed  in  1901  in  Minnesota, 
now  each  of  the  50  States  and  the 


and 
Dis- 


trlct  of  Columbia  have  such  a  law,  but 
most  of  them  require  revision.  In  1914 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  passed  its 
optometry  law.  It  has  been  amended 
several  times  and  I  am  very  proud  tp  re- 
port that  New  Jersey  now  requires  the 
highest  standards  of  practice  in  th^  eye 
care  field.  _ 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Pub- 
committee  on  Frauds  and  Misrepresen- 
tations Affecting  the  Elderly  indifcates 
that  devices  are  being  foisted  on  tht  un- 
informed and  gullible  public  whicli  not 
only  does  not  correct  their  vision  prob- 
lems, but  actually  aggravates  thei^. 

Sight  is  too  precious  to  be  treated  with 
less  than  the  utmost  care.  Therefore,  it 
Is  important  to  insure  that  only  licensed 
and  qualified  professionals  are  prescrib- 
ing and  fitting  eyewear.  ; 

Laymen  who  have  been  inadequately 
trained  should  not  be  permitted  to  fit 
contact  lenses.    I  have  gathered  I  from 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  sul^om- 
mittee.  that  fitting  contact  lense$  is  a 
highly    complex    procedure    demanding 
the  greatest  skill  and  the  highest]  care. 
In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  no  on^  may 
fit  contact  lenses  except  an  optoniietrist 
or  a  specially  qualified  physician.  ^  I  be- 
lieve   that    this    type    of    restriction    is 
essential  to  afford  the  public  the  protec- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled.  i 

But  we.  too,  have  a  responsibility  In 
Congress.  There  Is  a  serious  shortage  of 
eye  specialists  in  this  country  whidh  cre- 
ates an  atmosphere  in  which  the  unli- 
censed, untrained,  and  unscrupulous  find 
opportunity  for  exploitation. 

There  are  an  estimated  16.000  ottome- 
trlsts  in  the  United  States,  far  short  of 
the  number  needed.  Coupled  fith  a 
shortage  of  ophthalmologists,  this  dearth 
of  competent  practitioners  created  a  sup- 
ply-and-demand  situation  which]  makes 
it  profitable  for  the  unlicensed,  un- 
trained exploiters  to  enter  the  field  of 
vision  service  where  they  find  no  legal  or 
other  restrictions  to  prevent  theii. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  would  help  to 
alleviate  this  shortage  of  eye  specialists. 
S.  2180  would  afford  more  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  optometry.  I 
firmly  believe  that  its  passage  would  do 


LOCAL  COMMUNITIES   TACKLE 

POVERTY  PROBLEM 
Mr    WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  the  war     on  poverty  cannot 
be  won  in  Washington.     As  President 
Johnson  wisely  pointed  out.   dedicated 
community  effort  will  be  needed  to  flnisn 
this  fight.    Recently  there  have  been  two 
fine  examples  of  what  can  be  done  by 
local  communities  even  without  Federal 
help     In  New  Jersey.  Governor  Hughes 
has  begun  a  work-study  program  for  un- 
employed  youths,   patterned   after   the 
proposed  Job  Corps.    This  program  wlU 
help  underprivileged  youngsters  to  im- 
prove their  work  skills  while  attaining  a 
high  school  diploma.     Under  the  fine 
leadership  of  Ray  Male,  the  State  com- 
missioner of  labor,  and  Robert  Roe,  the 
coriservation   commissioner,   I   am   sure 
that   this    program    will    achieve    great 

success.  ,    ,     --„„, 

A  similar  program  is  at  work  in  New 
York  City.  Already  there  are  930  stu- 
dents who  are  being  helped  to  stay  In 
school  by  New  York's  "earn  and  learn 

program.  ^    ^  u  w-. 

Both  these  statewide  efforts  could  be 
expanded  with  the  help  of  a  work-study 
program  offered  in  a  bUl  which  I  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  myself  and  16  co- 
sponsors.  These  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  workabiUty  of  work-study 
programs  are  powerful  arguments  for 
the  passage  of  such  a  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Forest    Job     Plan     Opens     in     Jerset— 14 
School  Dropouts  Arrive  at  State  Lodge 
Under  New  Training  Course 
(By  Clarence  Dean) 
Belleplain.    N.J..    March    30.— "Say.    they 
have  sheets  for  the  beds  here." 

The  speaker  was  a  17-year-old  youth  from 
Newark  1  of  14  who  arrived  at  the  State 
forest  here  today  to  begin  a  training  program 
that  Its  sponsors  hope  will  change  the  course 
of   their    lives. 

Three  more  youths  will  arrive  soon.  The 
14  already  here  are  all  from  the  Newark  area 
and  have  two  things  In  common:  they 
dropped  out  of  high  school  and  they  had  no 
jobs. 

The  program  here  Is  designed  to  remedy 
both  deficiencies.  Working  In  the  forest, 
they  are  expected  to  develop  habits  and  skills 
that  will  lead  to  a  Job  They  will  also  re- 
ceive Instruction  to  prepare  them  for  a 
course  leading  to  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma. 

The  Idea,  something  of  a  latter-day  coun- 
terpart of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
of  the  depression,  originated  with  Raymond 
F.  »«ale.  State  commissioner  of  labor  and  In- 
dustry. 

PLAN    GREW   QUICKLY 

Mr  Male  was  taking  a  Sunday  afternoon 
drive   with    Robert    A.    Roe.    State    commis- 


sioner of  conservation  and  economic  devel- 
opment, to  inspect  some  of  the  park  lands 
acquired  under  the  green  acre*  jM-ogram. 

"Bob  ••  Mr.  Male  said,  "you  have  60.000 
green  acres  and  I  have  50.000  vmemployed 
young  people  in  the  State.  Can't  we  get 
them  together?" 
The  plan  evolved  swiftly. 
The  conservation  department  agreed  to  di- 
vert funds  normally  spent  for  seasonal  help, 
since  maintenance  and  such  work  as  clear- 
ing trails  can  be  performed  by  the  trainees. 
The  department  of  education  agreed  to  su- 
pervise the  instructional  program.  The  de- 
partment of  Institutions  and  agencies  agreed 
to  provide  hot  meals  from  the  State  training 
school  at  nearby  Woodbine.  The  department 
of  defense  offered  work  clothing  and  other 
equipment. 

The  17  youths,  who  are  between  16  and  21 
years  old.  were  selected  for  the  initial  pro- 
gram by  the  Youth  Career  Center  In  Newark, 
a  federally  financed  demonstration  project. 
Members  of  the  group  wUl  receive  $20  a 
week  Their  participation  is  volimtary  and 
the  period  of  their  stay  at  Belleplain  is  in- 
definite, "only  as  long  as  It  takes  to  place 
them  in  a  permanent  Job,"  according  to  Mr. 

Male.  ^  ^  „ 

Kleven  of  those  who  arrived  today  are  Ne- 
gro and  three  are  white. 

They  will  live  in  a  three-story  hunting 
lodge  facing  a  lake,  and  it  was  here  that  they 
foxind  sheets  for  the  dormitory  beds. 

They  also  found  a  television  set  and  a 
table  tennis  table  There  was  a  billiards 
table,  too.  but  it  had  not  been  set  up. 

"That's  no  problem."  said  an  18-year-old 
named  Ronald.  "Well  fix  that.  I've  had 
experience  with  pool  tables." 
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Earn  and  Learn  Plan  Cutting  Deopouts 

(By  Theodore  Jones) 
Michael  Brown,  an  18-year-old  senior  at 
Evander  Chllds  High  School,  said  yesterday 
that  6  months  ago  he  had  been  ready  to 
Increase  the  city's  nxmiber  of  school  drop- 
outs by  one. 

"It  was  a  matter  of  money,  the  tau. 
lanky  youth  explained,  "I  was  going  to  quit 
school  and  find  a  Job  to  help  out  at  home." 
Michael  never  got  around  to  acting  on 
his  plans.  A  guidance  counselor  at  Evander 
Chllds  found  the  solution  by  suggesting  that 
the  youth  might  qualify  for  the  municipal 
cooperative  education  program. 

Both  the  youth  and  his  foster  parents 
were  receptive  so  today  Michael  Is  one  of 
930  high  school  students  participating  In 
the  city's  earn  and  learn  program. 

school  on  alternate  weeks 
The  program,  designed  to  keep  potential 
dropouts  In  school,  was  started  by  the  city 
in  September  1961,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  board  of  education  and  the  city  De- 
partment of  Personnel. 

It  enables  high  school  Juniors  and  seniors 
who  m  the  estimate  of  school  authorities 
are  potential  dropouts  to  alternate  school 
weeks  with  on-the-job  training  In  city 
departments. 

After  a  series  of  aptitude  tests,  Michael 
was  placed  with  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Aviation  as  a  Junior  draftsman  trainee. 
"It's  great,"  the  Bronx  youth  said  yester- 
day. "I  had  3  years  of  drafting  In  school,  so 
I  know  what  I'm  doing." 

Under  the  program,  the  youth  Is  paia 
slightly  more  than  »50  a  week.  He  receives 
credit  for  a  major  In  school  for  his  on-the- 
job  training.  . 
So  that  his  school  year  Is  not  e^^^°^- 
Michael  and  the  other  Participants  In  tM 
program  are  permitted  to  double-up  In  sucn 
subjects  as  English  and  history  during  their 
school  week. 

nothing  to  lose 
Yesterday,  Theodore  Lang,  the  city's  per- 
sonnel dire<;tor,  explained  that  the  purpose 


of  the  municipal  program  was  "to  drain  the 
flow  of  school  dropouts  Into  the  unemployed 
pool  of  the  city." 

Mr.  Lang,  who  Is  also  chairman  of  Mayor 
Wagner's  stay-in-school  program,  described 
the  city  effort  as  "tailor  made"  for  helping 
the  potential  high  school  drop>out. 

"The  beauty  of  this  type  of  program."  he 
exclaimed,  "U  that  the  city  has  all  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose.  There  isn't  an  extra 
dollar  to  be  spent." 

Mr.  Lang  said  that  the  youths  "had  to 
produce"  to  stay  in  the  program.  Reports 
from  the  various  city  agencies,  he  said,  "show 
that  they  are  producing,  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  dropout  rate  In 
this  program  Is  only  about  2  percent." 

Mr.  Lang's  optimistic  view  of  the  program 
was  substantiated  by  school  authorities,  who 
noted  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  In  the 
dropout  rate  since  the  Inception  of  the 
program. 

Marcus  Karten,  one  of  the  education  co- 
ordinators, estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
students  In  the  program  had  been  potential 
dropouts.  He  said  this  had  been  determined 
by  a  review  of  school  records,  reports  from 
teachers,  and  "general  knowledge"  of  family 
situations. 

Under  Mayor  Wagner's  drive  against  pov- 
erty, the  municipal  program  Is  to  be  ex- 
panded to  2,000  students.  Another  objec- 
tive, Mr.  Lang  said  yesterday.  Is  to  attract 
"the  participation  of  private  indiistry  In  this 
worthwhile  ventiire." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota   under    the    conditions    previously 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ELEANOR  ROOSE- 
VELT BY  MRS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  said  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  that 
she  preferred  to  light  one  small  candle 
rather  than  to  complain  of  the  darkness. 
Yesterday  one  of  the  most  moving 
tributes  to  this  great  lady  was  made  by 
another  great  lady — the  President's  wife, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  a  brief 
statement  given  in  New  York  to  com- 
memorate the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation, 
Mrs.  Johnson  recalled  qualities  that 
made  Mrs.  Roosevelt  beloved  through- 
out the  world — compassion,  goodness, 
and  courage.  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  as 
Mrs.  Johnson  said,  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
achieved  in  her  person  those  qualities 
which  America  is  strlvirig  to  achieve  for 
Itself,  as  a  nation,  and  for  the  world  as 
well.  The  refusal  to  accept  injustice  and 
human  suffering  as  inevitable  and  the 
courage  to  take  the  acts  necessary  to 
change  these  conditions  when  they  exist 
are  the  essence  of  what  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
stood  for.  and  the  essence  of  what  Amer- 
ica stands  for.  And  I  cannot  help  not- 
ing. Mr.  President,  that  the  proud  and 
flne  lady  who  spoke  so  beautifully  yes- 
terday symbolizes  these  same  qualities 
in  herself. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  per- 
haps the  most  important  occurrence  of 
his  life  was  when  he  convinced  his  wife 
to  marry  him.  and  that  this  made  all  the 
other  things  possible.    I  believe  the  same 


might  be  said  of  oxit  great  President. 
Mrs.  Johnson's  courage,  her  digrUty,  her 
human  warmth  and  understanding,  have 
made  her  an  ideal  lifetime  companion  to 
the  man  who  is  our  President.  She  is  the 
latest  of  many  graceful  and  distinguished 
women  who  have  filled  the  role  of  the 
Nation's  First  Lady. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  trib- 
ute be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tribute  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt  bt  Mrs.  Ltn- 

DON  B.  Johnson,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Me- 

MORiAL    Foundation    Fikst    Anniversart 

Luncheon,    Hilton    Hotel,    New    York, 

Thursday,  April  9,  1964 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Mrs.  Klntner,  friends  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  for  me.  it  Is  a  great 
privilege  to  come  here  today  and  partici- 
pate in  this  anniversary  occasion. 

I  met  Eleanor  Roosevelt  first  in  print  and 
admired  her.  I  met  her  later  in  person  and 
loved  her.  As  she  did  to  many  very  young 
and  very  timid  congressional  wives,  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  and  hospitality  to  me — and 
Washington  was  wanner. 

I  saw  her  last  when  she  came  to  my  home 
on  February  12.  1962,  the  day  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  was  orga- 
nized under  her  chairmanship  and  her  inspi- 
ration. She  was  78.  I  have  often  thought 
how  much  she  made  those  years  count  for  her 
country. 

"Nobody,"  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  "is  either 
the  better  or  the  worse  for  being  praised." 
We  are  engaged  in  an  idle  ceremony,  which 
would  have  brought  no  comfort  to  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  if  we  come  here  merely  to  praise 
her  great  qualities  and  achievements.  She 
does  not  need  our  praise. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  people  who  are 
the  partisans  of  departed  virtue,  but  are 
afraid  to  defend  an  unpopular  truth  today. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  never  stood  with  this  timid 
company.  Her  conscience  was  her  covmselor, 
and  she  followed  Its  commands  with  unfal- 
tering courage.  Nor  did  she  really  under- 
stand what  people  meant  when  they  praised 
her  for  taking  so  many  risks.  She  would 
have  taken  the  greatest  risk  of  all  If  she 
had  remained  silent  In  the  presence  of 
wrong.  She  would  have  risked  the  Integrity 
of  her  soul. 

A  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Ber- 
lin under  the  Hitler  regime  once  said:  "The 
most  Important  thing  I  learned  is  that 
bigotry  and  hatred  are  not  the  most  urgent 
problems.  The  most  urgent,  the  most  dls- 
gracefvU.  the  most  shameful,  and  the  most 
tragic  problem  Is  silence." 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  taught  us  that  some- 
times silence  Is  the  greatest  sin. 

Do  you  remember  what  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son said  about  courage?  "Unless  a  man  has 
that  virtue,  he  has  no  security  for  preserv- 
ing any  other."  Mrs.  Roosevelt  knew  what 
those  words  meant.  She  lived  their  meaning 
every  day  of  her  life.  Courage  sustained  by 
compassion — that  was  the  watchword  of  her 
entire  career. 

Always  she  thought  not  of  abstract  rights, 
but  of  living  wrongs. 

I  watched  her  at  close  range  one  day  when 
she  spent  2  hours  helping  the  75th  Con- 
gressional Club  give  a  benefit  luncheon  to 
buy  a  wheelchair  for  a  crippled  boy. 

Only  one  person  was  benefited  but  where 
else  do  you  start,  but  with  one  person? 

She  thought  of  the  suffering  Individual, 
not  of  a  theoretical  principal.  She  saw  an 
unemployed  father,  and  so  she  helped  him. 
She  saw  a  neglected  Negro  chUd,  and  so  she 
educated  him.  She  saw  dictators  hvirling 
the  world  Into  war.  and  so  she  worked  un- 
flinchingly for  peace.  She  saw  the  United 
Nations  divided  by  the  conflict  of  Ideology 
and  power,  and  so  she  became  the  prophet 


of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Are  we  ready  to  fight  similar  bat- 
tles against  new  foes  In  our  own  day?  If 
not,  our  grief  is  an  empty  thing,  and  the 
spirit  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Is  not  among  us. 

President  Wilson  used  to  say  that  some 
people  In  Washington  grow  In  office,  while 
others  merely  swell.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  steadily 
grew  under  the  compulsions  and  Inspirations 
of  her  great  office.  But.  It  la  perhaps  the 
ultimate  tribute  to  Mrs.  Rooeevelt  that  she 
reached  true  greatness  after  the  shock  of  her 
bereavement  when  she  went  bravely  forward 
In  a  new  career  as  a  spokesman  for  America 
and  a  servant  of  world  peace.  In  the  White 
House  she  was  the  First  Lady  in  the  land, 
but  after  the  White  House  she  became,  as 
Ambassador  Stevenson  has  reminded  us,  the 
First  Lady  in  the  world.  Oreat  was  her 
goodness,  and  it  was  her  goodneie  that  made 
her  so  great. 

Let  us  today  earnestly  resolve  to  build  the 
true  fovmdatlon  for  Eleanor  Roosevelt's 
memory — to  pluck  out  prejudice  from  our 
lives,  to  remove  fear  and  hate  where  it  exists, 
and  to  create  a  world  unafraid  to  work  out 
its  destiny  in  peace.  Eleanor  Rooeevelt  has 
already  made  her  own  splendid  and  Incom- 
parable ctmtrlbutlon  to  that  foundation. 
Let  us  go  and  do  likewise,  within  the  measure 
of  our  faith  and  the  limits  of  our  ability. 
Let  Eleanor  Rooeevelt  teach  us  all  how  to 
turn  the  arts  of  compassion  Into  the  victories 
of  democracy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska under  the  same  conditions  pre- 
viously stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Imme- 
diately following  rejection  by  a  44  to  46 
vote  of  the  Hruska  amendment  to  limit 
meat  Imports,  this  Senator  announced 
that  he  would  continue  efforts  for  enact- 
ment of  the  measure  by  whatever  vehicle 
available. 

Accordingly,  an  Independent  bill.  8. 
2612  with  21  cosponsors  was  introduced; 
also  proposed  was  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1839  now  pending  in  the  Finance  Com- 

At  about  that  same  time,  letters  were 
addressed  by  me  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  urg- 
ing them  to  reconsider  their  position  of 
opposition  which  was  so  evident  and  ex- 
pressed during  consideration  of  the 
measure  in  the  Senate. 

Replies  have  now  been  received  on  be- 
half of  the  President  from  the  Honor- 
able Christian  Herter,  special  representa- 
tive for  trade  negotiations;  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Ball.  Under  Secretary 
of  State. 

These  replies  axe  sorely  disappointing, 
Mr.  President.  Frankly,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  strong  and  broad  showing  in 
favor  of  the  measure  as  made  in  the 
Finance  Committee  In  recent  weeks 
might  have  caused  a  rethinking  on  this 
question  by  the  administration. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  apparently  not 
the  case  as  yet. 

The  letters  say  that  foreign  trade 
policy  comes  first,  domestic  industry 
comes  last.    The  credo  of  freer  trade 
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seems  to  be  the  prime  and  sole  Item 
importance.  Everything  else  must 
sacrificed  to  that.  The  realities  of  he 
situation— its  urgency  and  immediact  to 
the  cattle,  feed,  and  related  industr^s- 
these  things  do  not  seem  to  rate  at lall. 
As  an  iUustration  of  the  kind  of  thUik- 
ing  that  apparently  controls  the  State 
Department  on  this  subject,  I  will  i^ad 
one  sentence  from  his  letter :  i 

"If  just  after  the  conclusion  of  tftese 
arrangements"— referring  to  the  t^ry 
unfortunate  agreements  that  have  ^en 
made  by  the  execuUve  branch  with  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  Ireland— ,  the 
Congress  were  to  impose  a  further  inan- 
datory  cutback  on  beef  imports,  we  c0uld 
expect  serious  resentment."  i 

Apparently,    the    emotional    reaction, 
the  resentment,  of  a  foreign  natioti  is 
considered  of  more  importance  thanl  the 
prosperity  or  even  the  solvency  of  a 
American  industry.     With  our  cattl 
dustry  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
emotional  reaction  involved— the  price 
collapse  of  the  last  16  months  ha^  in- 
flicted serious  and  irreparable  harm  on 
every  element  in  the  industry  and  re- 
lated industries  as  well.     In  fact,  it^  has 
operated  to  depress  the  entire  economy 
of  rural  America.  I 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  rebut  ea«n  oi 
the  statements  contained  in  these^  let- 
ters but  two  points  in  particular  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  S^te^ 
In  Mr  Balls  letter  it  is  stated  th^t  the 
Australia.    New    Zealand,    and    Ireland 
agreements  were   "worked  out  after  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  eattle 
growers."    There  may  have  been  conver- 
sation, but  there  certainly  was  no  ineet- 
ing  of  minds.     Every  ma j or  orgam2  ation 
of  cattle  raisers  or  cattle  feeders  is  up 
in  arms  against  these  agreements  is  ac- 
tuaUy  entered  into.    Some  of  themhave 
adopted  formal  resolutions  of  condona- 
tion: others  have  appeared  beforte  the 
Finance  Committee   in  support  oP   tne 
quota    amendments    that    are    pekiding 
there.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  resolutions  of  some  of  the 
cattlemen's  organizations.  „,|.v,«„f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     W  Ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  .       •   *     * 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  second  paint  oi 
particular  interest  is  the  effect  of  these 
imports  on  domestic  cattle  prices  The 
reluctance  of  these  administiration 
spokesmen  to  face  the  hard  facts  of  busi- 
ness life  never  ceases  to  amaze  me[  Im- 
ports of  beef  have  reached  record 
heights.  Cattle  prices  have  experienced 
a  near-record  collapse.  Yet  A*e  are 
asked  to  believe  that,  when  thefee  two 
developments  occur  at  the  same  ttime.  it 
is  sheer  coincidence.  I 

If  imports  have  nothing  to  do  wjth  our 
domestic  Uvestock  prices,  why  did  the 
administration  see  nt  to  negotiate  these 
agreements  at  all? 

As  to  domestic  overproduction  being 
the  major  reason  for  beef  price  decline : 
present  U.S.  cattle  population  i$  about 
107  million  head.  If  this  is  overproduc- 
tion to  a  harmful  degree,  then  injmillion 
head  is  even  worse.  The  117  imUlion 
head  is  actuaUy  what  the  U.S.  economy 
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is  supportlng-107  million  head  located 
in  the  United  States,  and  about  10  mil- 
lion head  located  in  beef  exporting  na- 
tions' herds  from  which  are  derived  the 
31/2  to  4  milUon  head  received  in  the 
United  States  by  way  of  import,  chiehy 
in  carcass  and  boneless  form,  at  law 
levels     The  Department  letters  indicate 
that  U.S.  industry  should  adjust  its  pro- 
duction, but  the  exporting  nations  are 
excused  from  this  burden  since  they  are 
protected  in  permissible  volume  by  the 
agreements  approved  by  President  John- 

^°Secretary  Freeman  told  our  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
he  would  have  liked  to  see  a  greater  roll- 
back of  imports.    He  confessed  that  the 
agreements  with  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  Ireland  provided  for  the  admission 
of  more  beef   than  he  wanted   to  see. 
Why  should  Secretary  Freeman  desire 
such  a  reduction  in  beef  imports  if.  as 
Mr  Ball  states  in  his  letter,  beef  imports 
have  had  little  or  no  effect  on  our  prices? 
These  letters  from  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr. 
Herter  are  discouraging.  Mr.  President. 
However,  there  is  this  ray  of  hope  in  the 
situation.    Ever  since  the  storm  of  in- 
dignation which  greeted  the  Australia- 
New  Zealand  agreements,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  in  almost  continuous 
retreat.     Evidently,  they  recognize  that 
something  must  be  done  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  cattlemen.    To  this  end. 
gesture  after  gesture  has  been  taken.    A 
special  beef  buying  program  for  school 
lunches  was  announced  during  the  midst 
of  the  debate  on  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment    A    cooperative    promotion    pro- 
gram with  the  industry  has  been  under- 
taken.   A  new  policy  of  procuring  Amer- 
ican beef  for  use  of  our  troops  overseas 
has  been  instituted.    Then,  most  recent- 
ly   came  the  announcement  that  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  would  not.  after 
all  ship  to  this  country  in  1964  the  quan- 
tities of  beef  provided  In  those  agree- 
ments. 

News  of  any  such  reduction  Is  grate- 
fully received.  It  means  more  room  for 
American  beef  in  American  consumers, 
as  long  as  such  reduced  levels  exist.  But 
it  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  legislation.  It  still  leaves  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  American  cattlemen 
and  farmers  the  capacity  of  exporter  na- 
tions to  bring  in  up  to  about  10  percent 
of  U  S.  production.  What  they  may  cut 
off  therefrom  this  6  months,  they  can 
just  as  summarily  put  back  on  during 
the    third   or   fourth   quarters    of    the 

year.  ,    . 

In  the  planning  of  the  cattle  business, 
the  factor  of  certainty  within  reason- 
ably attainable  limits  is  as  desirable,  and 
in  fact  more  necessary  than  in  many 
lines  of  business.  This  is  so  because  of 
the  long  period  of  time— 4  to  5  years— 
which  is  required  to  breed,  raise,  feed, 
and  market  catUe.  Such  could  not  be 
the  case  with  export  nations  being  able 
at  will  to  resume  their  shipments  to 
America  within  the  volume  provided  in 
their  agreements. 

Hence  such  announcements,  as  well  as 
news  that  a  "new"  policy  of  beef  procure- 
ment for  use  of  troops  overseas,  and  so 
forth— mere  palliatives  at  best— at  least 
indicate  that  the  administration  is  wor- 


ried. Perhaps  that  is  good.  Meantime 
efforts  should  not  be  relaxed.  It  is  still 
possible  that  the  administration  will  ac- 
cept the  necessity  of  placing  firm  limite 
on  the  quantity  of  importations  of  beef, 
when  it  is  unmistakably  clear  that  cat- 
tlemen wUl  accept  no  half  measures,  or 
expedients. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence to  which  I  have  referred;  namely 
the  text  of  my  letters  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
replies  received  respectively  from  Am- 
bassador Christian  Herter  and  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows:      ^^^^,^^^ 

The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Ur  DEAR  Mr.  President:  On  Thursday  of 
this  week,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  46 
rejected  an  amendment  to  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bin  which  would  have  Imposed  quotas 
on  meat  and  livestock  Imports  which  have 
so  disastrously  affected  the  American  rancher 

and  farmer. 

Debate  on  the  amendment  showed  clearly 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  your  admin- 
istration to  the  proposed  legislation.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Senate  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing the  bill  would  be  vetoed  If  the  amend- 
ment were  approved. 

The  outcome  was  hailed  In  the  press  as 
vour  most  Important  legislative  triumph  to 
date  The  vote  may  well  have  been  con- 
sidered a  victory.  Mr.  President,  but  It  was  a 
disheartening  defeat  for  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Nothwlthstandlng  the  considerable  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  the  highest  officials 
in  the  administration.  20  members  of  yoiir 
party,  together  with  24  Republicans,  voted 
for  the  amendment. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  wide  support  for 
this  amendment  In  the  Senate,  fortified  by 
virtually  unanimous  endorsement  of  ranch- 
ers cattlemen  and  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation,  will  persuade  you  to  reconsider  your 
opposition. 

Throughout  the  extended  debate  on  the 
amendment,  no  one  challenged  the  merits  oi 
the  proposal.  The  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  the  floor  manager  of  the 
wheat-cotton  bill,  Mr.  McGovern,  argued, 
in  fact,  in  behalf  of  the  substance  of  the  bill 
and  based  their  opposition  only  on  proce- 
dure The  same  Is  true  of  many  other  Sena- 
tors who  voted  against  the  amendment. 

I  have  now  redrafted  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  introduced  It  as  a  bill.  Because  of 
the  impending  protracted  discussion  of  the 
civil  rights  bin.  the  prospects  for  early  hear- 
ings and  action  by  the  Senate  are  not  bright. 
Nonetheless,  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problem  requires  that  everything  possible 
must  be  done. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  request. 

1  That  you  and  other  officials  of  your  ad- 
ministration display  the  same  enthusiasm  In 
support  of  legislation  to  curb  the  devastating 
flood  of  meat  and  livestock  Imports  as  was 
shown  in  opposition  to  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment; and  . 

2  That  the  voluntary  agreements  wiin 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  be  im- 
mediately renegotiated  at  levels  conslstem 
with  the  proposed  legislation. 

Statistics  released  this  week  by  the  iJe- 
partment  of  Agriculture  show  that  this  year 
began  with  a  record  number  of  cattle^ 
(US.)  farms— 106.5  mUnon— making  19«3 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  In  the  buUdup 
phase  of  the  cattle  cycle  that  began  in  19&B- 


In  1963,  over  28  mUllon  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered In  the  United  States.  The  agreements 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland 
mean.  Mr.  President,  that  In  1»64  the  equiv- 
alent of  3.5  million  head,  raised,  fed.  and 
slaughtered  abroad.  wUl  be  added  to  that 
record  figure,  and  even  more  will  be  added  In 
1965.  The  result  ts  ruin  for  the  American 
cattle  market. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  that  as  a 
cattleman,  you  are  conscious  of  the  llfe-and- 
death  Importance  of  this  matter.  It  U  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  you  wUl  use  the  consider- 
able Influence  of  your  Office  with  due  regard 
and  compassionate  action  on  behalf  of  the 
American  cattleman  and  farmer. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
RespectfuUy, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Sebraska. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

March  7.  1964. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Skcritaet:  On  Thursday  of 
this  week,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  46, 
rejected  an  amendment  to  the  wheat  and 
cotton  bill  which  would  have  Imposed  quotas 
on  meat  and  livestock  Imports  which  have  so 
disastrously  affected  the  American  rancher 
and  farmer. 

Debate  on  the  amendment  showed  clearly 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  you  and  other 
administration  officials  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Notwithstanding  the  considerable 
pressure  brought  to  bear,  20  members  of  your 
party,  together  with  24  Republicans,  voted 
for  the  amendment. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  wide  support  for 
this  amendment  In  the  Senate,  fortified  by 
virtually  unanimous  endorsement  of  ranch- 
ers, cattlemen,  and  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation,  win  persuade  you  to  reconsider  your 
opfxwltlon. 

Throughout  the  extended  debate  on  the 
amendment,  no  one  challenged  the  merits  of 
the  proposal.  The  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  the  floor  manager  of  the 
wheat-cotton  bUl,  Mr.  McGovern,  In  fact, 
argued  In  behalf  of  the  substance  of  the  bill 
and  based  their  opposition  only  on  proce- 
dure. The  same  is  true  of  many  other  Sena- 
tors who  votea  against  the  amendment, 

I  have  now  redrafted  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  Introduced  It  as  a  bill.  Because  of 
the  Impending  protracted  discussion  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  the  prospects  for  early  hear- 
ings and  action  by  the  Senate  are  not 
bright. 

Nonetheless,  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problem  requires  that  everything  possible 
must  be  done. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  request: 

1.  That  you  and  other  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration display  the  same  enthusiasm  in 
support  of  legislation  to  curb  the  devastating 
flood  of  meat  and  livestock  Imports  as  was 
shown  In  opposition  to  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment, and 

2.  That  the  voluntary  agreements  reached 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  be 
immediately  renegotiated  at  levels  consistent 
with  the  proposed  legislation. 

Statistics  released  this  week  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  "this  year 
began  with  a  record  number  of  cattle  on 
(U5.)  farms — 106.5  mnilon — making  1963 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  in  the  buildup 
phase  of  the  cattle  cycle  that  began  In 
1958." 

In  1963,  over  28  million  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  United  States.  The  agreements 
with  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland 
mean,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  In  1964,  the  equiva- 
lent of  3.6  million  head,  raised,  fed.  and 
slaughtered  abroad,  will  be  added  to  that  rec- 
ord figure  and  even  more  will  be  added  in 


19«8.     The  refftdt  Is  ruin  for  the  American 
cattle  market. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  personal  attention  and 
withdraw  your  opposition  to  legislation 
which  will  supersede  the  unfortunate  agree- 
ments with  New  Zealand.  Axistralla.  and  Ire- 
land. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senator,  Nebraska. 


April  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hbxtska, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska  :  Secretary  Rusk  and 
I  have  considered  carefuUy  your  letter  of 
March  7  on  the  meat  Import  question.  You 
ask  that  the  Department  support  legislation 
to  restrict  meat  imports  and  that  we  re- 
negotiate the  agreements  recently  concluded 
with  AustraUa.  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  State 
Department  cannot  support  the  coiorse  of 
action  you  suggest. 

1.  Beef  Imports  have  had  only  a  minor 
effect  on  beet  prices.  The  Industrial  beef 
that  makes  up  most  of  the  Imports  is  not 
directly  competitive  with  fed  beef.  Domestic 
overproduction,  not  Imports,  Is  the  major 
reason  for  the  decline  In  fed  beef  prices. 

2.  In  view,  however,  of  the  distressed  posi- 
tion of  the  cattle  growers,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, In  close  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  negotiated  agreements 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  and  stabilization  of 
beef  imports  from  these  principal  suppliers. 
These  agreements  were  worked  out  after  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  cattle 
growers.  They  represented  a  serious  effort 
to  help  alleviate  an  vmhappy  situation. 

3.  Under  these  agreements  Impwrts  from 
AiiJBtralla  and  New  Zealand  In  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  reduced  by  some  6  percent 
from  their  1963  Imports.  It  was  not  easy  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries to  this  axrangement.  Australia,  which 
Is  by  far  the  largest  source  of  our  beef  Im- 
ports, buys  substantially  more  goods  from 
the  United  States  than  It  sells  to  us,  and  It 
Is  always  hard  to  persuade  a  good  customer 
to  reduce  Its  sales  to  us  without  Its  respond- 
ing by  reducing  Its  purchases. 

4.  But  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Ireland 
did  agree  to  these  arrangements  In  good  faith 
and  without  asking  any  reciprocal  conces- 
sions from  the  United  States.  If,  just  after 
the  conclusion  of  these  arrangements,  the 
Congress  were  to  Impose  a  further  manda- 
tory cutback  on  beef  Imports,  we  could  ex- 
pect serious  resentment. 

5.  Moreover,  we  could  do  great  harm  to 
our  overall  trading  Interests.  Mandatory 
meat  quotas  would  violate  our  obligations 
under  the  GATT  and  open  vis  to  very  sub- 
stantial trade  retaliation  by  the  countries 
from  which  we  now  import  meat.  We  would 
be  obligated  under  the  GATT  to  accept  such 
counteraction.  Just  as  the  Europeans  were 
obligated  to  accept  our  retaliation  when  we 
reacted  to  the  restrictions  they  Imposed  upon 
the  sale  of  our  chickens. 

6.  Even  more  Important,  a  mandatory  cut- 
back of  our  imports  of  beef,  would  greatly 
weaken  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  markets 
for  our  agricultural  products  around  the 
world.  As  you  know,  the  American  farmer 
has  an  enormous  Interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberal  trading  principles  for  agricul- 
tural products — and  we  cannot  afford  to 
jeopardize  that  Interest.  Last  year  the  Unit- 
ed States  exported  on  a  commercial  basis 
(excluding  Public  Law  480)  more  than  94 
billion  of  temperate  agricultural  products — 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  our  Imports  of 
such  products. 

7.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  threatening 
signs  of  protectionism  in  agricultural  mar- 


kets aro\md  the  world.  If  tb«  United  States 
were  to  set  an  example  by  unllateraUy  cut- 
ting back  on  meat  Imports  we  would  run 
the  risk  of  serioualy  impairing  the  chances 
of  the  American  farmer  to  maintain  and 
expand  his  place  In  world  markets. 

8.  For  all  of  these  reasons  we  feel  that 
mandatory  legislation  along  the  line  you 
have  proposed  would  be  very  unwise.  At  the 
same  time,  we  regard  the  long-term  agree- 
ments recently  worked  out  to  control  meat 
Imports  as  only  an  interim  solution  to  a 
difficult  problem.  For  the  long  range.  It  U 
the  aim  of  the  Government  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate broader  international  arrangements  to 
Increase  the  access  of  meat  exporting  na- 
tions to  other  major  markets,  and  such 
arrangements  should  relieve  the  pressiire  of 
imports  on  the  U.S.  market. 

Indeed  as  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  has  already  announced 
that  Its  exports  of  beef  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1964  will  be  45 
percent  less  than  In  the  same  period  of  1963. 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  appar- 
ently favorable  worldwide  market  for  meat 
this  year  may  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
market  even  before  such  broader  arrange- 
ments are  negotiated. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oborox  W.  Baix. 

OmcE  or  THE 
Special  Representativ« 
roR  Trade  Negotiationb, 
Executive  OmcE  of  the  PREsroEwr, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sekator  Hruska:  "Ilxe  President  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 
7,  1964,  regarding  the  proposed  legislation 
to  impose  quotas  on  meat  and  livestock  Im- 
ports. I  appreciate  your  justifiable  csoncem 
about  the  prices  of  beef.  However,  for  the 
reasons  set  out  below,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  proposed  legislation  wovUd  be  in  the 
national  Interest. 

The  Immediate  cost  of  such  action  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  United  States  would 
be  great.  Unilateral  quotas  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed would  violate  article  XI  of  the  GATT, 
which  prohibits  quantitative  restrictions.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
suffer  retaliation  probably  In  the  form  of 
quotas  against  U.S.  exports  equal  to  the 
decline  In  beef  trade.  In  such  a  case,  other 
U.S.  producers  would  be  forced  to  pay  the 
price.  Indeed,  the  voluntary  agreements  re- 
cently concluded  with  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Ireland  were  concluded  in  part  to 
avoid  the  harmful  consequences  of  U.S.  Im- 
port quotas. 

The  longrun  costs  would  be  even  more 
serious.  Free  and  expanding  world  trade  in 
agriculture  is  of  cardinal  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  agricultural  products,  marketing 
abroad  the  production  of  about  1  out  of 
every  5  domestic  acres.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  presently  confronted  with  a  serious 
threat  to  our  continued  access  to  important 
foreign  markets.  Major  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  agricultural  trade  policies  of 
many  traditional  Importing  coimtrles,  with 
a  definite  leaning  on  the  part  of  those  coun- 
tries to  restrict  rather  than  expand  trade  In 
agricultural  products. 

In  particular,  the  European  Economic 
Community  Is  now  In  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing a  common  agricultural  policy  for  Its 
six  member  countries.  This  policy  is  a  mat- 
ter of  major  Importance  to  us.  since  the 
EEC  is  our  biggest  single  cash  market  f<» 
agricultural  products.  Acc<Htllngly,  we  have 
made  It  very  clear  that  we  expect  the  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  to  preserve  the  op- 
portunity of  efficient  suppliers,  including 
meat  producers,  to  compete  in  the  market 
of  the  EEC. 
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The  United  States  Is  about  to  embark  upon 
serious  and  comprehensive  negotiation^  with 
Aspect  to  agricultural  trade  The  Jbb  of 
pe«uadlng  Importing  co^^^trles  o  igrant 
more  liberal  access  for  these  product*  w 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  we  face  ang  wUl 
require  us  to  generate  the  greatest  p^^ble 
support  for  our  demands  ai"°°8j"  Kjjvern- 
ments  concerned.  Were  the  United  States  It- 
self unilaterally  to  resort  to  quantltatlKe  re- 
strictions on  beef  at  this  crltlca  tlnje.  we 
would  make  our  negotiating  position  Unten- 
able. I  cannot  overemphasize  the  ^°^f- 
ness  of  the  consequences  such  action  Would 
have  on  the  success  of  our  agricultural  trade 
T>ollcv  In  these  negotiations.  J 

"^^Ilr^ly  aside  from  any  other  considera- 
tions, the  three  agreements  which  |e  re- 
cently concluded  constitute  no  |  mean 
acSlelement.  Should  the  proposed  Jgls^- 
tion  be  passed  by  the  Congress  and  become 
law.  the  three  Governments  might  w^l  feel 
that  the  united  States  had  acted  p  bad 
faith.  This  would  ce-rtalnly  tend  Qo  cast 
doubt  upon  the  Intentions  of  the  U.^-  Gov 
ermnent  in  the  forthcoming  trade  n^gotla- 

^'°^e  exorbitant  price  we  would  f  avej ^o  pay 
for  added  protection  for  beef  at  this  time 
cSarly  requires,  I  believe,  that  suchjactlon 
not    be    tJken    unless    there    are    tm^^atlve 
needs  which  cannot  be  met  In  som*  other 
way      While  this  Office  Is  not  competent  to 
mAe  such  a  Judgment.  I  understai^d  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  rea^y  con- 
clude<i  that  the  recent  Increases  In  Mnports 
while  significant  and  Justifying  the  rieed  for 
the  agreements  recently  concluded,  hbve  not 
been  the  primary  cause  of  the  P«ff°F  P^^" 
lem  of  the  beef  Industry.     Indeed .Jhe  has 
stated  that  there  Is  conclusive  evidence  that 
overproduction   In   fed   cattle   Is   resi|onslble 
for  most  of  the  current  drop  In  prices.    Ac- 
cordingly.   It   would    appear    that    tbe    pro- 
posed quotas  would  not  make  a  contilbut  on 
^sufficient   significance   to   the   alleviation 
of  the  present  problem  as  to  offset  t^e  ser- 
ous losses  we  might  suffer   In  the  jdlfflcult 
negotiations  that  lie  ahead.  I 

At  the  same  time,  I  understand  that.  In 
recognlUon  of  the  difficulties  of  the  beef  In- 
dustry the  Department  of  Agrlcultture  has 
already  begun  to  Increase  Its  pxircjiases  of 
beef  for  the  school-lunch  program  land  for 
dUtrlbutlon  to  needy  persons.  It  has  also 
launched.  In  cooperation  with  the  beef  In- 
dustry and  with  retailer  and  food  groups, 
an  expanded  promotion  program  In  order  to 
move   beef   to  market  at  the  best  i  possible 

price. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Christian  A.  HisTfR 
Special  Repreaeiitative 
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the  United  States  to  foreign  points  with  con- 
current employment  losses;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producer  taxes  him- 
self to  develop  an  expanded  market  for  his 
product;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer has  benefited  from  our  expanded  mar- 
ket out  of  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  derived  by  our  domestic  suppliers; 

Whereas  quotas  so  large  as  to  be  disastrous 
to  the  American  producer  and  feeder,  and 
unacceptable  to  the  American  public,  inay 
well  set  into  motion  restrictive  forces  which 
in  the  long  run  will  have  unfavorable  Impact 
upon  exporting  countries:    Therefore  be   It 

«esoIred,  That  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  In  convention  at  Mem- 
phis Tenn.,  January  29.  1964.  recommended 
to  the  Congress,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  quotas  on 
imports  of  beef  and  beef  products  Into  the 
U  S  ports  of  entry  be  established  with  princi- 
pal exporters  at  levels  substantially  less  than 
those  m  recent  years;  and  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  composition  of  Imports  be 
considered  so  as  to  embrace  In  future  quotas 
cooked  and  cured  meats  and  sharp  reduction 
In    Importation   of   primal  cuts;    and  be   It 

further  ^  ,     .      v,„ 

Resolved.  That  should  a  growth  factor  be 
Involved  In  any  negotiations,  It  be  at  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  full  amount,  a  provi- 
sion to  encourage  the  American  producer  on 
a  continued  basis  to  use  his  own  funds,  time, 
and  energies  to  develop  the  domestic  market 
for  beef  and  use  of  our  surplus  feeds,  and  be 
Itfiirther  ,   ^, 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President.  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  affected  agencies.  Gov- 
ernment and  non-Government,  together  with 
heads  of  government  of  exporting  coxmtrles. 


Exhibit  1 

Resohjtions  of  the  Amekican 

TLEMKN's  Association.  Denvzb. 
imports 

Whereas  Imports  on  beef  are  at  an  all-time 
high;  and 

Whereas  these  heavy  Imports  are 
depressing  our  domestic  cattle  marl  Lets;  and 

Whereas  a  portion  of  these  Imports  Is  of 
primal  cuts  which  severely  damag(  ""-  ''"- 
mestlc  price  structure;  and 

Whereas  the  production  potential  of  beef 
In  certain  countries  exporting  be(tf  to  the 
United  States  is  virtually  unlimited;  and 

Whereas  the  American  producers  ^d  feed- 
ers are  obligated  to  pay  high  fixed  c^sts  asso- 
ciated with  labor,  land,  local  anfi  Federal 
taxes,  and  other  expenses  over  which  he  has 
no  control,  which  are  higher  than  those  of 
his  foreign  counterpart;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  of  the  American  beef 
Industry  Is  essential  to  the  growthi  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  American  economy  In  all 
States;  and  • 

Whereas  continued  price  depretelon  will 
Inevitably  result  In  removal  of  ca  )ltal  from 


Natio  nal  Cat- 

ClOLO. 


RESOLUTION    OF   NATIONAL    LIVESTOCK    FEEDERS 

Association  on  Imports  of  Meat  and  Meat 
Products 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  practically  the  only  country  which  does 
not  Impose  realistic  tariffs  on,  or  nontarlff 
barriers  against,  the  Importation  of  meat 
and  meat  products  allowing  these  products 
to  enter  the  United  States  In  unlimited  vol- 
ume; and 

Since  It  has  been  established  that  the  vol- 
ume of  beef  and  mutton  coming  into  this 
country  in  recent  years  has  depressed  our 
domestic  market  for  live  animals  thereby 
directly  threatening  the  economic  position 
of  the  entire  livestock  Industry  and  Indi- 
rectly affecting  the  economic  welfare  of  many 
other  Industries;   and 

Since  domestic  producers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  with  foreign  production 
under  cost  structures  In  many  cases  con- 
siderably below  those  In  the  United  States: 
Be  It  hereby 

Declared.  That  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  proclaims  for  satlsfac- 
tory  reductions  In  Importe  of  beef  and  veal, 
fresh,  chilled  and  frozen,  and  mutton.  In- 
cluding cooked,  cured,  and  canned  products, 
to  levels  In  pounds  substantially  the  same 
as  the  volume  of  product  received  In  1960, 
approximately  775  million  pounds  or  4  9  Per- 
cent of  domestic  production  that  year;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  If  any  market  growth  fac- 
tor has  to  be  Included  In  restraints  estab- 
lished It  be  at  a  percentage  figure  below  the 
rate  of  domestic  production  Increases. 

[Prom  the  Stockman's  Journal,  Feb.  19,  1964] 
AGREED  Beef  Import  Reduction  Disappoints 
U.S.  Cattle  Industry— Call  Goes  Out  for 
Touch  Legislative  Restrictions 
Cattlemen,  feeders,  legislators,  and  bank- 
ere— representing  practically  every  phase  of 
the  producing  side  of  the  cattle  Industry- 
reacted  strongly  Tuesday   to  an  announce- 


ment that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
agreed  to  curb  by  6  percent  their  shipments 
of  beef  to  the  United  States. 

While  all  of  these  Interests  favor  reduc- 
tion of  foreign  Imports  of  meat,  they  were 
generaUy  disappointed  by  the  amount  of  re- 
duction that  would  result  from  the  agree- 
ment announced  late  Monday  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

AS  a  result,  many  have  called  for  strict 
legislation  to  control  the  growing  volume  of 
meat  Imports,  believed  a  depressing  infiu- 
ence    on    cwrently    sagging    domestic    beef 

cattle  prices. 

The  need  for  positive  legislation  to  provide 
reasonable  protection  against  heavy  Imports 
of  foreign  beef  was  emphasized  by  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
upon  learning  that  the  two  largest  ship- 
pers—Australia and  New  Zealand— had 
agreed  on  a  high  quota  for  future  beef  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States. 

Brooks  J.  Keogh,  association  president, 
said  in  Denver  the  agreement  was  not  un- 
expected but  that  the  organization  and  Its 
38  affiliated  State  groups  and  many  Gover- 
nors and  Congressman  are  "extremely  dis- 
appointed because  we  had  asked  for  a  lower 
base  than   that  agreed  to." 

The  agreement  provides  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  with  quotas  equal  to  the  average 
shipped  here  during  1962  and  1963.  with  a 
growth  factor  allowing  for  an  annual  in- 
crease In  tonnage  of  3.7  percent. 

Cattlemen,  recognizing  that  reasonable 
competition  Is  healthy,  had  asked  for  sub- 
stantially lower  quotas  because  the  levels  of 
imports  during  1962  and  1963  were  excep- 
tionally high  and  were  causing  considerable 
dUruptlon  and  financial  loss  In  the  domes- 
tic cattle  and  beef  Industry. 

"It  Is  only  natural  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  would  accept  such  high  quotas 
because  they  have  everything  to  gain."  Keogh 

said.  ^    .     ,  .      ,. 

"Our  Nation,  until  now.  has  had  virtually 
no  protection  against  foreign  meat,  and  It 
appears  that  these  high  quotas  still  will  leave 
the  domestic  beef  Industry  In  trouble,"  he 

said.  ^        .  . 

"Our  only  hope  Is  for  legislation  to  estab- 
lish more  reasonable  quotas  on  Indiscrimi- 
nate and  ruinous  Imports." 


MLFA  officials  DISTURBED,  DISGUSTED  WITH 
AGREEMENT 

Officials  Of  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association  In  Omaha  were  disturbed  and 
disgusted  with  the  details  of  the  agreement 
made  Monday  with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land on  the  UnUtatlons  of  Imports  of  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton.  ^      ^     ^ 

"I'm  dumfounded  and  cant  understand 
why  our  Government  would  consent  to  such 
an  unrealistic  agreement,"  said  Erwln  K. 
Dubbert  of  Laurens.  Iowa,  president  of  the 

NLFA. 

"Under  the  clrcumstences,"  Dubbert  con- 
tinued "we  have  no  alternative  but  to  art 
legislation  that  will  reduce  Imports  of  beei 
and  veal  to  the  1960  level  which  approxi- 
mated 5  percent  of  the  U.S.  production,  and 
we  intend  to  pursue  legislation  with  all  the 
strength  we  have."  ^  „  - 

Under  the  agreement.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  said  they  would  hold  exports  m 
beef  veal,  and  mutton  to  the  United  States 
to  the  average  volume  sent  here  In  the  years 
1962-63.  However,  since  the  agreement  ooes 
not  include  cooked,  cured,  and  canned  proo- 
ucts,  total  imports  In  1964  could  equal  or 
exceed  the  1963  volume.  The  agreement  al» 
permits  annual  Increases  beginning  in  \^ 
at  the  rate  of  3.7  percent  which  Is  higher  than 
oxir  domestic  population  Increase.  ^^ 

"The  arrangement  would  permit  ImpOT" 
of  beef  and  veal  In  1964  at  the  appn^' 
mate  level,  1.6  billion  pounds,  carcass  we^x 
basis,"  said  B.  H.  "Bill"  Jones,  associate  »« 
retary-treasurer  of  the  NLFA.  '^fj^^ 
means  adding  the  equivalent  olJ^'^, 
head  of   1,000-pound  fed  cattle  to  our  an 


nual  domestic  slaughter,  or  60,000  to  51,000 
head  of  extra  cattle  every  week."  Jones  said 
the  domestic  livestock  economy  simply  can- 
not stand  this  unreasonable  addition  to  our 
plentiful  domestic  supply. 

"The  announced  arrangement  with  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  Is 
more  In  the  nature  of  a  surrender  by  the 
United  SUtes  instead  of  a  realistic  agree- 
ment," said  Don  F.  Magdanz,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NLFA. 

"At  the  annual  convention  of  the  feeders 
association  held  Just  last  week  In  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  membership  demanded  a  reduction 
in  Imports  to  approximately  775  million 
pounds  annually  and.  despite  the  agreement, 
the  wheels  are  already  In  motion  to  carry 
out  these  Instructions,"  Magdanz  added. 

[Prom  the  Evening  World-Herald,  Mar.  3, 

1964] 
Resolution  Urges  a  Limit  on  Imports  at 
Level  of  1960 
(By  a  World-Herald  staff  member) 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. — Following  Is  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cattle  Indus- 
try Committee  for  Legislative  Action  In  be- 
half of  the  five  to  six  thousand  persons  who 
attended  a  mass  meeting  here  Monday: 

"It  Is  the  consensus  of  those  attending  this 
meeting  that  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
chaotic  and  serious  financial  straits  In  which 
the  cattle  Industry  finds  Itself,  and  that  this 
condition  affects  not  only  everyone  connected 
with  the  cattle  Industry  but  many  other  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation's  economy. 

"Be  It  hereby  declared  that  the  Cattle  In- 
dustry Committee  for  Legislative  Action 
respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  to  limit, 
by  legislative  action.  Imports  of  beef  and 
veal,  fresh,  frozen,  cooked  and  or  canned  or 
cured,  to  levels  in  pounds  approximately 
equal  In  volume  to  the  level  of  1960.  approx- 
imately 775  million  pounds,  or  4.9  percent 
of  domestic  production  that  year. 

"We  further  recommend  and  urge  that  the 
cattle  Industry  take  effective  action  toward 
orderly  marketing  and  production,  as  well  as 
production  more  nearly  commensurate  with 
consumer  demands. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  as  a  com- 
mittee urge  all  organizations  to  Join  with  us 
In  a  united  effort  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tive, 

"It  Is  our  solemn  belief  that  through  co- 
operation, understanding,  and  mutual  re- 
spect, the  meat  indvistry  from  producer  to 
consumer  can  face  a  future  that  will  be 
profitable  and  satisfactory  to  all." 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LX)NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  under  the  conditions  pre- 
viously stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHEAT-COTTON  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  while  I  was  occupying  the 
chair,  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] paid  tribute  to  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  were  Involved  rather  actively 
in  the  passage  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives early  yesterday  morning. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  that 
the  distingtiished  majority  leader  him- 
self, the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  as  well  as  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  assistant  majority  leader, 
played  a  key  role  making  possible  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion in  time  to  be  effective  on  this  year's 
crop. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  that  bill, 
one  of  the  hard  decisions  the  Senate  had 
to  make  was  on  the  question  of  whether 
to  accept  the  amendment  relating  to  beef 
imports  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

Some  of  us  took  the  view  at  that  time 
that,  while  we  would  like  to  see  beef 
Imports  restricted,  it  would  have  been  a 
mistake  to  add  that  amendment  to  the 
cotton  and  wheat  bill,  because  it  might 
have  cost  administration  support  for  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
William  Blair,  distinguished  writer  on 
agricultural  affairs,  reports  that  efforts 
by  President  Johnson  were  a  decisive 
factor  in  securing  passage  of  the  wheat 
and  cotton  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  Senators  know,  the  bill  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  margin  of  eight  votes.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Blair,  sources  close  to  the 
administration's  operation  estimated 
that  Mr.  Johnson  likely  changed  15  to  20 
votes,  through  his  own  great  interest  in 
the  passage  of  that  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  certain  that,  had  the 
Senate  adopted  the  beef  import  amend- 
ment— important  as  the  objective  of  that 
amendment  is — it  would  have  cost  ad- 
ministration support  for  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill,  and  that  in  turn  would  have 
meant  a  defeat  of  the  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

In  other  words,  we  would  have  ended 
without  any  wheat  bill,  and  the  beef 
import  smiendment  would  have  gone 
down  to  defeat  with  it.  As  matters  now 
stand,  we  have  a  wheat  and  cotton  bill 
which  will  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  tomorrow  at  noon.  The  bill 
will  save  the  wheat  farmers  about  $500 
million.  Twenty  million  dollars  of  that 
saving  will  be  in  South  Df^ota. 

The  beef  impwrt  proposal  is  very  much 
alive.  It  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  A  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  testified  before  that  com- 
mittee, including  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  am 
hopeful  that,  with  the  prestige  of  the 
Finance  Committee  behind  the  bill,  and 
with  careful  hearings  completed,  and 
perhaps  with  some  modification  that 
might  make  it  somewhat  more  accept- 
able to  the  administration,  the  passage 
of  that  import  legislation  can  be  as- 
sured, so  that  we  shall  not  only  have  the 
wheat  and  cotton  bill  signed  into  law 
tomorrow,  but  have  a  good  prospect  of 
doing  something  about  the  import 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  the  article  written 
by  Mr.  William  Blair  in  today's  New 
York  Times. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Johnson     Phoni     Effort     CaiDrrKD     With 

House   Victokt   on   Fabm   Bill — Cajolkrt, 

Appeals,   and  "Talkino  Ttikket"  Said   To 

Havi  Held  Waveking  Votes — GOP  Moved 

To  Stall  Mkasuke 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  April  9. — President  Johnson 
appealed,  cajoled,  and  In  some  Instances 
"talked  turkey"  to  House  Members  In  the  ad- 
ministration s  drive  to  get  the  food-stamp 
and  farm  bills  through  the  House  early  today. 

His  telephone  calls  and  other  efforts  from 
the  White  House  characterized  as  a  major 
element  In  naUlng  down  votes  and  holding 
straight  some  wavering  Democrats  during 
the  14-hour  session. 

Informed  sources  described  the  Etemocratlc 
action  as  one  of  the  best  coordinated  legisla- 
tive lobbying  efforts  In  recent  years.  As 
some  saw  It,  the  main  problem  at  the  end 
was  to  overcome  the  Republican  parliamen- 
tary moves,  which  sought  to  stall  the  bill 
and  cause  defections  from  Democratic  ranks. 

HOUSX    WORKS    STALLED 

In  the  wake  of  the  administration's  dual 
victory,  the  House  was  stalled  today,  appar- 
ently by  Republican  pique  over  the  power 
play  on  the  farm  and  food-stamp  bills.  No 
business  could  be  transacted  because  of  Re- 
publican calls  for  quorums,  reading  of  the 
dally  Journal,  and  other  time-killing  tactics. 

It  did  not  seem  to  t)e  an  organized  blockade 
but  rather  expression  of  the  resentment  of 
a  few  Members  against  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership for  holding  the  House  In  session  Into 
the  night.  The  stalling  was  effective  becaxise 
many  Democrats  did  not  show  up  today. 

The  business  to  be  brought  before  the 
House  was  its  own  legislative  spproprlatlons 
bill,  the  money  measure  that  wUl  keep  the 
House  running  and  pay  Members  and  staffs. 
It  could  not  be  called  for  action,  however,  as 
the  Republicans  backed  up  the  efforts  of 
stallers  on  a  j>arty-llne  vote. 

WOULD    BOLSTER    INCOICE 

The  President  Is  exi)ected  to  sign  the  farm 
bin  Saturday  In  a  White  Hoxise  ceremony. 
The  bill  Is  aimed  at  bolstering  the  Income  of 
wheatgrowers  by  applying  a  voluntary  pro- 
duction control  program.  It  would  also  aid 
American  textile  mills  through  a  new  subsidy 
while  at  the  same  time  help  cottongrowers 
reduce  surplus  and  sell  more  cotton. 

The  food-stamp  bill  goes  to  the  Senate, 
where  nothing  has  been  done  about  It.  Sen- 
ator Allen  J.  Ellekdee.  of  Louisiana.  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  introduced  a  food-stamp  bill  at 
the  administration's  request  but  ha»  held  no 
hearings. 

President  Johnson  began  before  Easter  his 
personal  drive  to  get  the  two  bills  through 
the  House  quickly.  He  worked  from  a  list 
of  25  or  26  House  Members  regarded  as  on 
the  borderline.  At)out  one-third  of  the  list 
were  northern  big  city  Members;  the  re- 
mainder a  sprinkling  of  southerners,  mid- 
westerners,  and  western  and  Mountain  State 
Democrats.  The  list  included  a  couple  of 
Republicans. 

His  argument  varied  with  the  individuals. 
To  some  he  cited  the  prospective  »600  mil- 
lion drop  in  wheatgrowers'  income  unless 
Congress  acted.  To  some,  mainly  the  mcu^ 
conservative  southern  Democrats  and  west- 
erners, he  dwelt  on  the  reduction  that  would 
be  achieved  in  the  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
grams by  the  bill. 

To  still  others,  his  appeal  was  strictly 
partisan  with  emphasis:  "I  need  your  hrip 
in  this  election  year." 

believed  he  was  sicbt 
To  one  southerner,  he  calmly  related  that 
he  felt  he  was  right  in  his  drive  on  poverty 
and  that  "something  had  to  be  done." 
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Further,  he  argued  that  the  cotton  situa- 
tion was  worsening  and  that  the  cotton 
section  of  the  farm  bill  would  help  right 
the  economics  of  the  Industry  and  aid  all 
sectors  of  It,  from  cotton  farmers  to  con- 
sumers. ,  . 

One  difficulty  that  he  and  his  aldli  ran 
Into  was  the  deep-running  resentment  they 
found  in  some  northern  Members  ajainst 
southerners  who  voted  to  kill  the  recent 
pay  bill  that  would  have  raised  salaries 
throughout  the  Federal  Establlshmen;,  In- 
cluding Members'   pay. 

Sources  close  to  the  administrations  op- 
eration estimated  that  Mr.  Johnson  likely 
changed  15  to  20  votes.  The  farm  bill  passed 
by  a  vote  of  211  to  203.  which  appealed  to 
be  a  narrow  margin.  The  Democrats,  how- 
ever, had  six  votes  In  reserve.  The  2  food - 
stamp   plan  passed  on  a  roUcall  of   .29   to 
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One  of  the  major  but  least  publicly  l;nown 
figures  m  the  fight  was  Kenneth  M.  Blrkhead. 
assistant  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrviUe 
L  Freeman  and  a  former  longtime  Co  agres- 
slonal  staff  member  In  various  capacltl  js. 

The  National  Grange  was  the  key  farm 
organization  with  some  help  from  tl:e  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  Opposing  them  was 
the  Nation's  largest  and  most  conseivatlve 
farm  organization,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  whose  president.  C  harles 
S  Shuman.  said  today  that  the  farn  bill 
"will  be  bad  for  farmers,  consumers,  ard  tax- 
payers." 

President  Johnson  hailed  the  farm  bill  as 
an  example  of  "good  Judgment  and  ecc  nomlc 
progress"  that  will  benefit  all  Amerlcuns. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  comment  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wheat  bUl  and  the  par ;  some 
of  us  played  in  its  passage.  This  meas- 
ure is  of  great  economic  help  to  th  ?  Mid- 
west and  the  entire  wheat-pro  lucing 
section  of  the  country. 

Visitors  to  my  ofBce  in  the  last  2  days 
have  told  me  that  the  passage  of  I  he  bill 
represented  the  difference  betwe(  n  sol- 
vency and  insolvency. 

I  might  add  that,  had  the  wheat  meas- 
ure not  passed  and  had  beef  price!  i  taken 
a  turn  downward,  there  could  ha\  e  been 
an  econcanic  catastrophe  in  the  grain- 
producing  section  of  the  country  This 
would  have  been  anything  but  helpful  to 
the  Nation's  economy.  It  might  well 
have  planted  the  seeds  of  a  recession  or 
depression,  doing  away  with  the  tenefits 
of  the  tax  cut. 

The  President  of  the  United  Sates  is 
to  be  commended  for  having  played  a 
forceful  role  of  leadership  in  gaining  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  but  the  leaders  in 
the  House  are  also  to  be  commended— 
the  Speaker,  the  majority  leadsr,  Mr. 
Albert,  the  majority  whip,  Mr.  Boggs, 
and  others  who  were  so  forceful  n  hav- 
ing the  measure  adopted.  It  wjis  truly 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  pMorm- 
ances  of  the  88th  Congress.  i 

I  commend  and  congratulate  them,  not 
only  for  the  work  they  did  in  pasiing  the 
legislation,  but  for  the  beneficial  effects 
that  will  follow  therefrom.  j 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator's 
point  is  well  made.  Mr.  Blaii*  makes 
the  statement,  in  the  article  I  siismitted 
for  the  Record,  that  the  activit;  r  of  the 


House  leadership  on  the  bill  has  been 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  legislative  op- 
erations in  the  present  session  of  the 
CoriRrGSS. 

I  agree,  too.  with  the  point  the  Senator 
has  made  with  regard  to  the  economic 
importance  of  the  bill. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  a  week  ago 
from  one  of  the  best  wheat  farmers  of 
my  State.  Mr.  Don  Smith,  of  Ridgeview. 
S  Dak.,  in  which  he  made  the  state- 
ment that,  if  this  bill  should  fail  of  pas- 
sage, he  would  sell  his  farm  and  get  out 
of  the  farming  business;  that  he  could 
not  operate  another  year  without  some 
reasonable  assurances  of  a  fair  price  on 
his  production. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  action  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


ABRAM  BE- 
ON    SOVIET 


SPEECH  BY  MORRIS  B 
PORE  CONFERENCE 
JEWRY 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield,  with- 
out losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  Morris  B.  Abram,  is 
well  known  as  an  eminent  southerner, 
a  humanitarian,  and  now  as  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  Subcommis- 
sion  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities.  This 
week,  he  delivered  a  most  provocative 
and  informed  speech  before  the  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  an  international 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Court  of  Human 
Rights.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Abrams  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  of  Morris  B.  Abram 
We  have  learned  from  our  extensive  studies 
in  the  social  science  that  the  problem  of 
anti-Semitism,  while  it  certainly  affects  Jews 
and  has  created  havoc  and  catastrophe  In 
human  history— this  problem  Is  not  really  a 
Jewish  problem.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  Is  a 
problem  of  the  whole  of  society. 

We  need  no  further  proof  really  of  the  fact 
that  Soviet  anti-Semitism  exists— one  might 
say  as  an  Instrument  of  Government  policy. 
We  have  seen  too  often  its  many  manifesta- 
tions, whether  in  campaigns  of  oppression 
against  Jewish  culture,  religion,  or  tradition 
or  whether  in  economic  and  political  dis- 
crimination. Soviet  anti-Semitism  exists  as 
a  fact.  It  is  one  of  the  severe  flaws  of  the 
Soviet  society  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
closed  society,  closed,  in  various  degrees  but 
closed  nonetheless.  Despite  breakthroughs 
here  and  there  it  remains  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem and  this  is  where  the  trouble  really 
lies. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  an  event  of  a  few 
months  ago  which  will  underscore  what  I  am 
trying  to  say.  As  some  of  you  may  know,  I 
am  the  U.S.  member  of  the  U.N.  Subcommis- 
slon  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
the  Protection  of  Minorities.  In  many  areaa 
throughout  the  world  (particularly  those 
within  the  Communist  orbit  or  those  bor- 
dering on  it)  great  capital  Is  made  of  the 
race  relations  crises  in  this  country.  The 
United  States  Is  held  up  to  scorn  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  division  between  what  Is 
considered  to  be  our  principles  and  our 
practices  In  some  of  our  race  relations. 


Consequently,  I  decided  to  Invite  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  Soviet  delegate  on  the 
U.N.   Subcommlsslon,  to  visit  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  Its  environs  for  a  few  days  In  order  to 
see  for  themselves  what  the   problems  and 
tensions   were.     That   weekend   of   January 
2  was  a  normally  hectic  weekend  on  the  race 
relation  front  In  Atlanta.    There  were  a  num- 
ber of  demonstrations,  picketing,  etc.    Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  weekend  I  drove  aroxmd 
with   Mr.   Ivanov,   the   Soviet  representative 
on  the  Subcommlsslon,  and  showed  him  At- 
lanta as  I  knew  it,  since  Georgia  Is  my  native 
State.    In  Atlanta  and  its  suburbs  we  passed 
through    many   sections   where    there    were 
large,  well-built  houses  lived  In  by  our  Negro 
citizens.     Mr.  Ivanov  had  some  difficulty  in 
believing  that  Negroes  lived  in  these  impres- 
sive-looking homes.    Furthermore,  I  told  Mr. 
Ivanov    that    in   the   evening   he    might   be 
treated  to  a  demonstration  of  the  local  Ku 
Klux  Klan  who  were  rabidly  anti-integration 
and  of  course  anti-Negro,  I  said  to  him  "un- 
der every  one  of  these  KKK  bedsheets  beats 
a  proletarian  heart." 

In  a  closed  society  the  perceptions  tend  to 
become  fixed  and  rigid.  There  can  be  little 
or  no  flexibility  or  criticism.  The  proletarian 
class  is  "good" — everybody  else  is  "bad"— 
even  when  looking  at  events  abroad,  a  kind  of 
filter  is  used  which  admits  only  stereotypes. 
That's  why  It  was  hard  for  my  colleague, 
Ivanov,  to  believe  that  Negroes  could  live  in 
good  houses,  or  for  that  matter,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  proletariat  could  possibly  be  big- 
oted and  full  of  hate. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  patterns  and 
purposes  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism  we  must 
see  then  in  the  perspective  of  the  society  it- 
self. Only  then  can  we  focus  on  the  various 
possibilities  of  dealing  with  them.  To  a 
large  extent  I  believe  that  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism is  derived  from  three  basic  psychologi- 
cal and  political  factors  that  have  played  a 
large  role  in  determining  Soviet  policies: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  powerful  state 
possessing  the  ultimate  weapon  but  It  fre- 
quently acts  frightened  and  weak.  I  re- 
member particularly  in  debates  on  the  draft 
convention  In  the  1963  session  of  the  sub- 
commission  how  violently  the  Soviets  re- 
acted to  suggestions  that  a  citizen  should 
have  the  right  to  leave  his  country  because 
he  wanted  to  change  his  nationality. 

2.  This  fear  of  free  international  travel,  as 
a  danger  to  the  national  state.  Is  certainly 
unwarranted  In  the  case  of  a  country  as 
strong  as  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  fear 
Is  related  to  the  fact  of  a  closed  society  and 
from  this  flows  this  second  principle  of  So- 
viet conduct;  namely,  that  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  admit  there  are  any 
faults  in  its  society  at  all.  As  a  closed  so- 
ciety the  Soviet  Union  would  find  it  very 
embarrassing  to  open  Its  frontiers  and  recog- 
nize that  any  number  of  people  would  desire 
to  emigrate.  The  Soviets,  as  I  know  them, 
would  regard  this  as  a  criticism  of  the  So- 
viet system  and  find  it  inadmissible. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  anybody's  mind  that 
there  are  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  who 
might  desire  to  leave  the  country  as  there 
well  may  be  other  ethnic  groups  or  Individ- 
uals The  fact  that  this  Is  so  does  not  prove 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  an  Intolerable  sys- 
tem for  all.  or  even  a  majority,  of  Its  citi- 
zens. It  merely  means  that  Individuals  may 
have  a  variety  of  their  own  reasons  to  choose 
one  country  over  another,  such  as  the  ram  - 
ficatlon  of  dispersed  families.  From  their 
fixed  point  of  view  Soviet  authorities  stiii 
deem  It  highly  embarrassing  for  ^^^  P^[' 
son,  just  one  person,  to  elect  to  leave  its  so- 
ciety. Thus,  the  country's  borders  become 
the  confines  of  a  prison. 

3  The  third  principle  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  seeking  to  get  an  undersUnding 
of  Soviet  anti-Semitism  is  one  that  I  wouw 
call  the  principles  of  the  telescope,  as  i 
frequently  have  said  to  my  Soviet  colleagiie 
in  the  U.N..  we  look  through  the  same  teie- 
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scope  at  the  same  time  but  we  don't  man- 
age to  see  the  same  thing.  The  reason  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  you  as  a  Soviet  official  look 
through  the  end  which  makes  the  Indi- 
vidual smaller  and  the  state  larger,  and  the 
interest  of  the  Individual  In  this  view  Is 
subordinated  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the 
state.  I  for  my  part  as  an  American  In  an 
open  society  turn  the  telescope  around  and 
look  through  the  glass  that  makes  the  Indi- 
vidual large  and  the  state  small.  Thus  In 
my  view  the  state  exists  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  Individual  while  in  the  Soviet  view 
the  Individual  is  seen  as  a  cog  In  the  great 
machine  of  the  state. 

The  view  of  the  state  which  Is  expressed  In 
American  political  theory  and  which  sees  the 
Individual  of  central  concern  embodies  the 
prophetic  Judeo-Christlan  view  of  social  Jus- 
tice and  individual  human  worth.  The 
Jewish  tradition  I  must  say  is  compatible 
with  the  free  and  open  society  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Soviet  leaders  Identify 
Judaism  with  democracy,  except  that  they 
use  an  Aesopian  term  for  democracy.  In  the 
Soviet  Jargon  cosmopolitanism  has  fre- 
quently been  the  term  used  for  democracy 
or  Western  democracy,  and  of  course  from 
the  Soviet  view  this  is  bad. 

The  subordination  to  the  state  runs 
through  Soviet  policy  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Thus  In  a  state  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual is  of  secondary  importance,  his  need 
for  expression,  his  traditions,  his  heritage, 
even  his  safety  may  be  sacrificed  for  the  tem- 
porary experiences  of  domestic  or  foreign 
policy. 

This  is  nothing  new,  for  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
long  manipulated  Issues  of  religion  as  instru- 
ments of  state  policy  and  for  power  games 
whose  lines  of  force  are  felt  in  many  areas  of 
the  world.  For  example,  as  far  back  as  1923 
the  minutes  of  the  12th  Communist  Party 
Congress  revealed  a  heated  debate  around 
the  framing  of  the  Soviet  Constitution. 
Rakofsky,  Bukharin,  and  other  Bolsheviks 
argued  that  the  constitution  should  be 
drawn  up  in  such  a  way  that  would  please 
the  Germans  and  other  Europeans.  Stalin 
and  his  supporters  countered  that  it  was 
much  more  important  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  East  by  granting  appropriate 
concessions  to  Eastern  people. 

Stalin  stated  openly  that  the  targets  were 
India,  China  and  other  European  eastern 
countries.  The  Soviet's  attitude  toward  Its 
three  major  religious  groups,  Moslems, 
Orthodox,  and  Jewrlsh  is  a  rather  blatant 
example  of  the  political  experiences  which 
dictate  Soviet  policies.  Since  the  Soviets 
have  been  concerned  with  infiltrating  the 
Middle  East  which  is  overwhelmingly  Moslem 
and  since  they  realize  that  the  Orthodox 
religion  can  be  used  as  a  propaganda  link 
to  otherwise  antagonistic  peoples,  the  Soviets 
have  been  posing  as  protectors  of  these  faiths 
in  many  ways.  At  the  same  time  It  Is 
recognized  that  an  attack  on  Jews  will  prob- 
ably be  greeted  with  ill-concealed  pleasure  by 
the  pan-Arab  movement  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Karl  Marx's  Invective  against  reli- 
gion as  the  "opiate  of  the  masses"  has  been 
manipulated  Into  a  more  practical  equation : 
Religion  is  the  opiate  of  some  of  the  masses 
some  of  the  time. 

Let  me  just  add  a  small  postscript  to  this 
point  by  quoting  Halld  Bardash,  Syrian 
Communist  Party  leader,  who  has  said  "The 
Koran  Is  the  key  to  the  gates  of  the  Orient 
and  we  Marxists  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence the  need  to  be  able  to  handle  the  key." 

Of  course,  a  closed  society  which  insists  on 
being  responsible  for  everything  that  hap- 
pens within  its  borders  and  uses  every  totali- 
tarian technique  to  retain  control  frequently 
finds  itself  in  some  Ironic  situations  which 
would  be  quite  amusing  if  they  were  not  so 
tragic. 

For  example,  we  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  a  few  weeks  ago  made  public  In 


the  West  a  book  called  "Judaism  Without 
Embellishment."  By  now  this  book  has  be- 
come famous  throughout  the  world  because 
it  presents  such  clear  and  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

It  is  a  hodgepodge,  as  you  all  know,  of 
distortions.  Nazilike  cjirtoons  and  scuril- 
lous  attacks  against  Jews  and  Judaism.  It 
bears  the  official  Imprimatur  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  Now 
what  has  happened?  I  have  passed  this 
book  on  to  the  Soviet  representative  Ivanov 
on  the  U.N.  Subcommlsslon  and  have  asked 
him  all  the  appropriate  questions  as  to 
whether  this  violates  in  his  view  the  Soviet 
Constitution.  Thus  far  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  direct  answer  from  him.  But  there 
have  been  some  answers  from  the  world  at 
large.  So  blatant  Is  the  book,  so  vulgar  and 
crude  are  its  insults  and  slurs  that  Commu- 
nist Parties  In  many  countries  of  the  world 
have  set  up  a  loud  clamor  attacking  it  and 
for  the  first  time  demanding  an  explanation 
from  the  Soviet  fatherland.  The  Frelheit 
In  New  York,  the  Neue  Presse  In  France  and 
other  papers  and  factions  have  made  public 
strong  disclaimers  because  they  can  ill  af- 
ford to  be  associated  with  a  country  or  a 
movement  which  so  clearly  apes  the  Nazi 
style. 

What  else  has  happened?  The  latest  news 
we  have  heard  is  that  a  Soviet  official  has 
asserted  the  constitutional  right  on  the  free- 
dom of  speech  principle  that  the  book  is  en- 
titled to  be  published  no  matter  what  it  says 
about  Jews  and  Judaism  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  a  free  libertarian  society  has  no 
right  to  suppress  it.  Later,  the  Soviets  sought 
to  sidestep  the  book  In  a  mild  statement, 
but  even  the  Communist  paper  the  Frelheit 
in  New  York  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
statement.  On  Saturday  we  received  press 
reports  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet Union  has  admitted  what  It  callled  the 
anti-Semitic  spirit  and  overtones  of  the  book. 
We  welcome  this  admission  and  we  think  it's 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  I  believe 
that  the  Soviet  attitude  is  still  marked  by 
public  denial  of  a  very  compelling  reality. 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Ribicoff  have 
clearly  pointed  out  In  the  Senate  and  In  pub- 
lic forums  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment which  practices  one  pattern  of  prej- 
udice at  home  and  seeks  to  disavow  It  pub- 
licly abroad. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  pro- 
found contradiction  between  Soviet  policy 
and  Soviet  action.  In  the  U.N.  Subcom- 
mlsslon my  friends  from  the  Soviet  Union 
are  always  anxious  to  draft  a  set  of  substan- 
tive principles  to  outlaw  discrimination. 
They  frequently  push  beyond  the  call  of  tra- 
ditional civil  libertarian  practices  In  their 
public  and  zealous  attacks  against  discrimi- 
nation In  the  abstract.  But  I  have  noticed 
time  and  again  that  their  wills  begin  to  wilt 
where  they  face  the  problem  of  Implementa- 
tion and  In  the  enforcement  of  the  high 
sounding  principles.  The  Soviet  representa- 
tives sound  like  19th  century  nationalists, 
jealously  guarding  their  borders,  when  fac- 
ing questions  of  Implementation.  They 
worry  about  sovereignty,  they  anguish  over 
the  rights  of  states  (as  opposed  to  the  rights 
of  Individuals)  and  they  always  end  up  with 
the  proposition  that  enforcement  should  be 
left  to  the  state  Itself  preferably  unobserved 
and  unreported  in  the  international  forum 
by  any  kind  of  International  body  including 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  nationality, 
Germans,  Russians,  French  or  Americans  are 
angels.  The  Germans  behaved  under  Hitler 
the  way  they  did  for  many  complex,  social, 
economic  and  historical  reasons  but  mainly 
because  a  totalitarian  ssrstem  destroyed  their 
will  and  finally  their  power  to  react  against 
war  and  to  rebel  against  the  deepest  viola- 
tions of  human  ethical  postulates. 

In  fact,  whatever  history  of  anti-Semitism 
exists  as  part  of  the  Russian  ethos  is  being 


whipped  up  by  design  as  it  has  been  in  the 
Ukraine  by  the  publication  of  that  ghastly 
book.  What  Is  the  need  to  stir  up  long- 
smoldering  hatreds?  Clearly  with  the  So- 
viet Union  regressing  to  this  crude  form  of 
anti-Semitism  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews 
Is  continuing  to  worsen.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry  will  be 
whatever  the  government  decrees  it  to  be, 
the  only  limitation  being  the  restrlotlons 
imposed  by  outside  world  opinion  or  the 
shifts  of  internal  necesssity. 

The  traditionally  democratic  French  had 
the  Dreyfuss  case.  But  the  anti-Semitism 
of  the  most  powerful  Institution  of  that 
country  could  eventually  be  checked  by  the 
democratic  political  system  brought  to  Its 
senses  by  a  free  and  enraged  press  and  pub- 
lic opinion.  America  has  had  its  share  of 
bigots  but  these  are  contained  by  democratic 
procedures  and  safeguards.  There  seems  to 
be  a  gyroscope  in  a  mature  democratic  sys- 
tem which  Jefferson  referred  to  when  he 
said — "error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it." 

Extremist  political  systems  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  this  gyroscope  device — whether 
they  are  of  a  rightist  or  leftist  tradition — 
usually  have  made  the  Jew  an  object  of 
abxise.  What  happens  most  frequently  Is 
that  the  minority  group  Is  manipulated  by 
the  all-powerful  government  to  meet  the 
very  needs  It  may  happen  to  think  It  has  at 
that  moment. 

I  believe  we  make  a  great  mistake  when 
we  are  willing  to  settle  for  improvements  in 
the  distribution  of  econornlc  justice  within  a 
state  and  excuse  its  absolutist  ends  and 
totalitarian  methods.  Socialism  as  an  eco- 
nomic doctrine  stripped  of  democratic  ideals 
has  never  been  friendly  to  the  Jews.  Nor 
has  Populism  in  this  country  which  in  a 
primitive  way  sought  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States.  I,  as  a  Geor- 
gian, can  never  forget  the  role  for  example, 
that  Tom  Watson,  the  vlce-pfesidentlal  can- 
didate on  the  Populist  ticket  from  Georgia, 
played  in  the  Leo  Prank  case  and  In  his 
lynching. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  has  long  recognized  and  fought 
against  tol;alltarianism  of  the  left  and  the 
right  and  Its  spawn  of  anti-Semitism.  Back 
in  the  1940's  the  committee  published  two 
volvmies  which  authoritatively  and  with  ex- 
tensive documentation  revealed  the  patterns 
of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  society.  I 
must  say  that  there  was  a  great  resistance, 
public  resistance,  among  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike,  against  some  of  these  findings  and  In- 
sights. 

We  know  now  that  the  Jew  has  only  been 
safe  In  those  systems  In  which  (a)  all  peo- 
ple are  safe  under  a  rule  of  law  guaranteeing 
Individual  rights  even  against  majority  de- 
cision; (b)  where  the  government  has  op- 
erated by  popular  consensus  in  which  the 
Jew  as  all  other  citizens  has  freedom  of 
choice;  (c)  where  the  government  is  depend- 
ent for  continuoxis  support  of  a  free  elec- 
torate which  is  (d)  informed  by  press  and 
speech,  free  and  open,  to  oppose  and  cry  out 
against   violations   of   rights. 

In  our  concern  for  Soviet  Jews  and  at  this 
very  conference,  we  are  not  expressing  merely 
a  parochial  interest.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
inextricable  connection  between  human 
rights  and  world  peace. 

As  early  as  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer- 
ence, which  was  a  precursor  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  was  stated  that  the 
international  organization  to  be  founded 
should  "promote  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms."  There  are  other 
statements  in  the  charter  and  later  of  course 
in  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which 
can  be  used  to  make  this  point  effective. 

Then  we  turn  to  experience.  Most  knowl- 
edgeable people  today  believe  that  South 
Africa  Is  a  tlnderbox.  Why?  South  Africa 
has  no  quarrel  over  Its  borders  with  anybody. 
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and  the  conventional  causes  of  war 
present.     Why?     Purely  over  human 
violations.      In    the    matter    of    Cypru 
problem    again    which    may    bring 
and  Turkey  Into  collision.  Is  a  human 
problem,    growing    out    of    ethnic    co 
The  India-Pakistan  dispute   Is  essen 
religious  and  ethnic  quarrel,  and  the 
is  repeated  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

TUe  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  the  best  known  documents  In  wo: 
tory      As  much  as  we  rejoice  In  It.  It 
be  recognized  as  a  document  which  hi» 
ated  a  rise  in  the  tide  of  expectations 
the  peoples  of  the  world.    It  has 
rest  and  dissatisfaction  among  re 
discriminated  people  who  are  no  longer 
Ing   to   forget   their  grievances.     Thej 
their  freedoms   now  and  the   result   I 
there  Is  a  relationship  between  world 
and  human  rights. 

We  are   not   In   this  Conference  to 
new  problems  of  world  tensions;  we 
tempting  to  resolve  them  before  they 
unmanageable  and  explosive.    It  Is  t 
every  suggestion  of  dissatisfaction  of 
ties  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  South 
does  create  tensions  but  It  Is  better 
with    these    problems    before    they 
causes    of    conflict.      Religion    Iteelf 
tensions  when  It  posts  a  standard  to  b(f 
ured  against  present  practice.     But 
whole,  who  can  deny  that  much  of  m 
ethical    progress   has    been    a    result 
establishment  of  these  Ideals  and  gc 
the  exaltation  by  religion  of  man  to 
Ethical  progress  Is  also  frequently 
uct    of    international    sanction    slncn 
seems  to  be  no  moral  gyroscope  wr 
U.S.S.R.  and  no  enforclble  law  which 
demn   the  Soviets  obvious  purpose 
mltting  cutural  genocide.     The  only 
is  to  arouse  the  sanctions  of  world 
I  believe  that  this  Conference  sh 
upon  all  religions  and  all  men  of  goo<  1 
cry  out  against  the   shame  of 
Semltlsm.      I    believe    that    this 
should  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
the    moral    force    of    humanity 
violations  of  human  rights  and 
I  believe  that  this  Conference 
upon   the   newly    Independent 
African  and  Asian  countries,  to  s_ 
the    U.N.    and    In    all    international 
against    the    violations    of    ethnic 
which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  perpe*- 
is  these  nations,  above  all.  who 
well  what  this  violation  can  mean. 

Let  us  also  be  realistic.    Even  the 
of  world  opinion  can  be  weak  beca 
Inability  to  focus  the  spotlight  of 
on  human  rights  violations.     Thus 
forums    have    not    developed    Into 
arena  In  which  to  cry  out  against  th^ 
human  rights  violations  which  are 
throughout  the  world. 
^         I  would  recommend  that  the 
mental  organizations,  and  academic 
tlons.   perhaps   under   the  name   of 
Roosevelt,  band   together   to  create 
on   a   voluntary   basis  an  Eleanor 
Court  of  Human  Rights.    This  C 
be    composed    of    representative 
each  of  the  five  continents,  who 
perhaps  across  the  street  from  the 
haps  while  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
slon   Is  In  session.     This   Court 
and  determine  complaints  of 
violations  around  the  world  after 
by    responsible    persons    and    or 
The  Court  could   be   founded  with 
nouncement  that  when  the  U.N.  hai 
Its  obligations  under  the  charter 
hvrnian  rights,  the  Eleanor 
would  go  out  of  existence. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  we  kno^jr 
must  m^ake   reasonable  and   effect^v 
In  every  avenue  available  to  us 
vast    totalitarian    machine    from 
balance  In  regard  to  Its  Jewish 
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one  can  deny  that  this  danger  exists  and  no 
one  can  deny  as  we  have  learned  too  bit- 
terly from  history  that  It  Is  our  obligation 
to  prevent  catastrophe  and  not  to  bemoan 
it  after  it  happens. 
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'PROFILE  OF  COXJRAGE"— TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  KEN- 
NEDY BY  DR.  SAMUEL  BELKIN, 
PRESIDENT.  YESHIVA  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr    RIBICOFF.     Mr.   President,   so 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
our  late  beloved  President.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, that  one  sometimes  feels  there  can 
be  no  more  words  with  which  to  pay 
him  tribute.    Recently  I  received  a  copy 
of  an  address.  "Profile  of  Courage."  de- 
livered by  the  president  of  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Samuel  Belkin.  which  does 
add  to  our  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing   of    President    Kennedy's    memory. 
Distinguished  scholar,  author,  educator, 
and  spiritual  architect  of  the  largest  and 
most     comprehensive     educational     in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  world    Dr. 
Belkin  tells  us  how  both  courage  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  body  were  embodied  in 

one  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  uv. 
Belkin's  address  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Profile  or  CotniACE" 

Never  In  the  history  of  this  generation 
have  the  American  people  experienced  such  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  as  that  which  resulted 
from  the  great  tragedy  of  November  22.  It 
was  a  black  Friday  when  all  media  of  com- 
munication shook  us  with  the  announcement 
that  our  President  was  cut  down  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet.  If  all  the  tears  shed  had  been 
collected,  they  would  have  constituted  an 
ocean  of  sadness  and  sorrow.  If  all  the  un- 
shed tears,  concealed  In  hearts  and  minds, 
were  gathered,  they  would  have  created  a 
flood  comparable  to  Jeremiah's  lamentations. 

On  that  Friday.  I  stood  on  the  corner  of 
35th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  with  many 
people  and  all  of  us  shed  tears  without 
shame  A  priest  walked  over  and  said.  "Let 
us  pray  for  his  soul."  An  elderly  gentle- 
man answered  him.  "Father.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  he  will  pray  for  us." 

Thousands  of  eulogies  have  been  delivered 
since  I  do  not  intend  these  words  as  a 
eulogy  but  .hs  an  expression  of  appreciation 
of  the  man  and  evaluation  of  the  events 
which  took  place. 

HIS  DREAMS  AND  IDEALS  LTVI  ON 

I  want  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty that,  with  all  our  tragedies,  with  all 
our  sorrow,  with  all  our  sadness,  we  stUl  live 
In  the  greatest  democracy.     We  have  the  ut- 
most  cause   for   pride   and   a  deep   sense  of 
security  that  the  continuity  of  the  office  of 
Presidency  was  immediately  demonstrated  In 
bold  relief  by  the  same  man  who  stood  on 
this    very    spot    only    2    years    ago    as    Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  was 
the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree.     Today 
he  stands  at  the  helm  of  our  Nation.     We 
are  all  confident  that  he  will  not  only  pre- 
serve the  Ideals  and  dreams  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, but  will  advance  them. 

We  pray  for  his  good  health  and  for  the 
continuity  of   this   great   Nation. 

The  late  President  became  famous  In  sev- 
eral fields  long  before  he  reached  the  White 
House.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  read 
his  notable  book.  "Profiles  In  Courage." 
There    are    many    types   of   courage,    and    I 


would  like  to  dwell  particularly  on  two 
types-  Courage  of  the  mind,  and  courage  of 
the  body.  Courage  of  the  mind  built  civili- 
zation. Courage  of  the  mind  Is  the  essence 
of  every  form  of  progress  made  since  the 
universe  came  Into  being. 

Then  there  is  that  courage  of  the  body 
which  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom.  One 
sees  the  courage  of  the  body  in  the  madness 
of  the  bull,  in  the  viciousness  of  the  tiger, 
in  the  hatred  of  the  snake,  and  in  the  venge- 
ance of  the  lion.  All  of  these  have  great 
courage  of  body.  All  of  these  are  ready  to 
kill  even  at  the  risk  of  being  killed.  Mind 
you  If  one  lion  kills.  If  one  bull  gores,  if 
one' snake  poisons  with  his  fangs,  he  is  not 
Just  a  Hon;  he  Is  not  Just  an  animal.  He 
represents  animosity  and  hatred,  hatred  of 
an  entire  tribe,  of  an  entire  class,  of  the 
species  to  which  he  belongs. 

Such  was  the  man  who  assassinated  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  He  is  so  described  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  who  In  his  eulogy  of  our 
late  and  beloved  President,  said:  "What 
moved  some  misguided  wretch  to  do  this 
horrible  deed  may  never  be  known  to  us. 
but  we  do  know  that  such  acts  are  primarily 
stimulated  by  forces  of  hatred,  and  such 
forces  are  today  eating  their  way  Into  the 
bloodstream  of  American  life." 
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VIOLENCE    THRIVES     ON     HATRED 

There  Is  another  type  of  physical  courage. 
Such  courage  is  exhibited  by  a  man  who 
may  be  motivated  by  compassion  but  who 
Is  mentally  deranged.  He  Is  a  man  who 
listens  to  the  various  media  announcing 
every  moment  of  the  day.  "This  Is  the  assas- 
sin." Restless,  impatient,  this  man  loses 
his  mind  and.  with  confused  emotion,  ap- 
plies physical  force,  pulling  the  trigger  and 
killing  the  supposed  assassin.  He  Is  not  as 
great  a  criminal  as  the  one  who  had  nour- 
ished hatred  throughout  his  life,  but  this 
man  thinks  that  he  Is  the  law.  His  act  Is 
wrong,  regardless  of  the  motive.  No  man  has 
the  right  to  say.  "I  am  the  law." 

COURAGE THE    ESSENCE    OF   THE    MAN 

The  courage  of  the  mind  Is  personified  by 
the   life   and   action  of  our  late  President. 
Here    Is    a    young   man.    recently    graduated 
from  a  great  university,  a  man  who  may  be 
considered    an    Intellectual    aristocrat.     He 
Joins  the  Navy  and   is  assigned  to  a  small 
vessel    patrolling   the    Pacific.      There   he   Is 
challenged  by  a  much  superior  force.     His 
small  boat  Is  rammed  and  split  In  two.    He 
receives  a  serious  Injury  to  his  back;    but 
he  thrashes  about  in  the  water  because  he 
want   to   preserve   his   own   life.     The   body 
says.   "I   am   discouraged;    I   prefer   to  sink 
In  the  bottomless  sea."  but  courage  of  the 
mind  dictates,  and  the  mind  says.  "Human 
life  Is  sacred.     Continue  on.  and  find  land." 
But   that   Is   not   enough.     Sick   In   spirit 
and  m  much  bodily  pain,  he  Is  not  content 
merely  with  saving  his  own  life,  but  realizes 
that    a    badly    Injured    crewman    also   needs 
help  and  he  brings  his  companion  to  shore. 
He  saves   another  man's  life,  too.  but  this, 
too  does  not  fully  satisfy  him.    For  24  hours 
he  swims  up  and  down  In  search  of  a  place 
where  he  may  find  food  and  drink  to  pre- 
serve his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  comrades. 
This,   my   friends.    Is   a   profile   of   courage. 
This    Is    courage    of    the    mind,    that    great 
quality  by  which  civilization  endures. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  no  matter  how  mu^ 
ovir  late  President  could  have  accomplished 
during  the  brief  term  in  office,  and  certainly 
much  has  been  accomplished,  he  will  always 
be  remembered  for  this  courage  of  mind 
shown  while  a  naval  officer.  Here  we  wit- 
nessed the  greatness  of  the  man. 

I  recall  so  vividly  In  1955  when  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy then  a  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, spoke  at  a  dinner  In  behalf  of  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  It  was. 
I  believe.  In  the  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel  here 
in  the  Bronx.     After  lauding  the  programs 


and  objectives  of  the  newly  established  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  he  said  that  at  the  end  of 
the  last  centvu-y.  the  average  life  expectancy 
was  47  years.  He  noted  that  by  1955,  the 
average  life  expectancy  had  risen  to  67 — a 
gain  of  20  years. 

HIS    LITE    TRAGICALLY    CUT    SHORT 

Who  would  have  thought  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  this  great  man.  this  gifted  young 
Intellectuad.  who  became  the  35th  President 
of  the  United  States,  would  never  reach  his 
47th  birthday. 

With  courage  of  mind  and  compassion  of 
heart,  he  became  the  great  champion  of  the 
freedom  of  man.  The  paragraph  in  his  In- 
augural address  which  has  often  been  quoted 
by  freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  Is  worth  repeating.  It  reads:  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  will  do  for  you.  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  My  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  world,  ask  not  what  Amer- 
ica will  do  for  you.  but  what,  together,  we 
can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man." 

LINKED   IN    HISTORY    WTTH    LINCOLN 

In  this  Important  address,  the  late  Presi- 
dent attempted  to  convey  to  the  world  that 
courage  of  the  mind  which  would  be  ready 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  advancement  of 
human  freedom.  His  message  recalls  the 
words  of  the  Immortal  Abraham  Lincoln. 
When  Lincoln  was  asked  whether  God  Is  on 
our  side  of  the  war,  he  answered  that  he 
was  confident  that  God  was  on  our  side;  but 
the  most  Important  thing  for  us  to  decide  is 
whether  we  are  on  the  side  of  God.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  by  words  and  deeds.  Inspired  the 
Nation  to  be  on  the  side  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom.  Hence,  he  was  on  the  side  of 
God.  History  will  always  link  the  destiny  of 
those  two  great  Presidents,  not  alone  because 
both  met  martyr's  deaths  but.  more  signifi- 
cantly, because  both  possessed  the  courage  of 
mind  to  fight  for  the  same  ideals. 

Almost  a  century  has  passed  since  Lincoln 
emancipated  the  slaves:  but  the  legal  act  of 
emancipation  did  not  of  Itself  achieve  the 
complete  freedom  amd  dignity  of  man.  It 
was  only  the  first  step  In  that  direction.  Our 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  dedicated  his 
life  to  fulfilling  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
Lincoln,  who  failed  to  bring  all  of  these  to 
fruition  because  he.  too.  met  an  untimely 
death  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

FREEDOM    WAS    HIS    CREED 

We  may  divide  the  evolution  of  the  free- 
dom of  man  In  our  own  history  into  three 
periods.  Each  period  represents  an  advance 
in  human  dignity.  The  three  periods  may 
be  symbolized  by  three  religious  and  moral 
Ideals;  namely,  charity,  right,  and  Justice. 
Even  in  the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  great 
moral  leaders  came  to  the  realization  that 
slavery  was  not  an  Institution  In  which  one 
could  take  pride.  Many  of  them  voluntarily 
emancipated  their  own  slaves.  These  leaders 
were  not  ordered  to  do  so  by  law.  but  were 
prompted  by  their  own  consciences,  by  their 
deep  sense  of  charity.  In  this  manner  they 
reaffirmed  their  compassionate  belief  In  the 
equality  of  men;  but  these  acts  were  still 
only  acts  of  charity. 

Later  Lincoln  expounded  the  moral  philos- 
ophy that  freedom  of  man  Is  not  based  upon 
charity  and  philanthropy.  Freedom  of  man. 
he  said.  Is  not  dependent  upon  the  kindness 
of  the  Individual,  but  Is  the  Inalienable  right 
of  every  man.  Upon  this  concept  of  the 
right  of  man  to  be  free  was  based  the  entire 
philosophy  of  emancipation. 

But  the  right  to  demand  basic  freedom 
and  the  right  to  be  free  are  only  stepping 
stones  to  the  third  and  most  Important 
phase  of  freedom  of  man — and  that  is  Jus- 
tice. Justice  dictates  that  freedom  of  man 
is  intertwined  with  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
opportunities.  Rights  we  demand,  but  Jus- 
tice Is  that  great  virtue  which  we  extend  to 
others.     Supreme  Justice   Is   the   expression 


of  civil  and  moral  rights.  In  Biblical  termi- 
nology. "Justice  Justly  thou  shalt  follow." 
Sometimes  even  Justice  Is  not  Justly  per- 
formed. Not  everything  which  Is  correct  Is 
right;  not  everything  which  Is  right  Is  Just; 
and  not  everything  which  is  Just  Is  Justly 
performed. 

so    THAT    JUSTICE    MIGHT    PREVAIL 

In  the  field  of  human  freedom  and  human 
rights,  our  late  President  had  the  courage  of 
mind  to  demand  that  Justice  should  be 
Justly  performed.  John  F.  Kennedy  will  go 
down  In  history  for  having  carried  forward 
what  another  Immortal  President  had  Initi- 
ated a  century  before.  The  bills  pertaining 
to  civil  rights  which  he  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress may  even  outrank  his  great  accom- 
plishment of  achieving  agreement  among 
major  nations  for  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

I  have  repeated  a  number  of  times  that 
our  late  President  was  a  man  of  courage. 
But  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  he  was  also 
a  man  of  great  compassion.  Dvu^ng  his  \m- 
finlshed  first  term  In  office  he  introduced 
many  Important  blUs  In  Congress.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  he  also  Introduced  bills 
which,  while  not  of  International  Importance, 
still  refiect  his  moral  personality  and  reveal 
his  concern  with  the  retarded  as  well  as  with 
the  gifted. 

COMPASSION    rOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

A  bill  to  provide  loans  and  scholarships  to 
medical  students  was  passed  by  Congress. 
In  that  bill.  President  Kennedy  showed  his 
high  respect  for  the  very  gifted  and  the 
highly  skilled  men  and  women  In  oxir  Nation. 
But  his  great  compassion  for  himianlty  Is 
reflected,  above  all.  In  the  bill  passed  by 
Congress  to  aid  reUrded  children.  In  fact. 
I  was  told  that  the  latter  bill  pleased  him 
most.  I  was  told.  too.  by  many  people  that 
the  great  majority  who  voted  for  this  bill 
did  so  as  a  tribute  to  the  compassion  and 
kindness  of  the  President. 

In  totalitarian  states,  the  government 
spends  the  lion's  share  for  those  who  can 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  state;  for 
those  who  are  technically  brilliant  and  par- 
ticularly for  those  geniuses  who  may  ad- 
vance science  so  that  some  day  we  may 
conquer  the  moon.  Mind  you,  the  retarded 
and  the  aged  will  never  reach  the  Moon. 

There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  phi- 
losophy which  stresses  the  sacredness  of  the 
human  personality  and  the  infinite  worth  of 
the  human  being — regardless  of  whether  he  Is 
sick  or  vigorous,  bright  or  dim.  The  essence 
of  democracy  Is  that  sacredness  of  the 
human  personality.  Democracy  is  vitally 
and  equally  concerned  with  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  Indigent,  the  retarded,  and  the 
genius. 

In  a  sense.  I  may  say  again,  this  Is  Justice 
Justly  performed. 

While  the  span  of  life  of  our  late  President 
was  very  short,  46  years  in  all.  he  will  re- 
main an  eternal  beacon  of  light  to  all  of 
us  because  of  his  courage  of  mind  and  his 
compassion  of  heart.  As  Shakespeare  said 
of  Brutus,  we  may  also  say  of  John  Kennedy : 
"His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  In  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  world.  'This  was  a  man.'  " 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  pubUc  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 


crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

"SLEEPEB"  in  TITLE  lU 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  person  who  can 
honestly  say  that  he  knows  every  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  7152,  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill,  with  all  its  conditions,  ex- 
ceptions. Implications,  and  applications. 
If  this  bill  is  passed,  the  courts  will  be 
clogged  for  generations  to  come  with  law- 
suits, many  of  them  groundless  and 
frivolous  to  such  an  extent  that  a  man 
with  a  real  case  to  be  heard  will  find  It 
difiBcult  indeed  to  obtain  justice. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  every  time  I 
read  the  bill  H.R.  7152, 1  find  something 
new  In  It  although  I  have  tried  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  it  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

Several  days  ago  I  read  the  bill  still 
another  time  and  csune  across  a  real 
"sleeper"  which  has  been  lurking  in  title 
m.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  section  302  of 
title  ni,  which  is  the  so-called  desegre- 
gation of  public  facilities  section.  Sec- 
tion 302  provides  as  follows: 

Whenever  an  action  has  been  commenced 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States  seeking  re- 
lief from  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  the  Attorney  General  for 
or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  may 
Intervene  In  such  action.  In  such  an  action 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  relief  as  If  It  had  Instituted  the  action. 

Although  this  bill  refers  to  this  section 
as  section  302,  it  Is  virtually  the  same,  or 
will  have  the  same  application,  as  the 
old  title  in  which  has  been  aroimd  so 
long  and  has  been  defeated  and  thor- 
oughly repudiated  by  at  least  two  roll- 
call  votes  in  past  years. 

On  the  surface,  section  302  seems  to  be 
rather  simple.  But  its  application  and 
Impact  are  imllmited. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  in  section 
301  there  has  been  great  care  to  provide 
that  the  Attorney  General  cannot  file  a 
suit  in  behalf  of  an  individual  litigant 
until  he  has  received  a  complaint  from 
that  individual  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
being  deprived  of,  or  threatened  with. 
the  loss  of  his  right  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  on  account  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  by  be- 
ing denied  access  or  utilization  of  any 
public  facility.  Before  filing  suit  In  be- 
half of  such  an  individual,  the  Attorney 
General  must  certify  that  the  person  fil- 
ing the  complaint  with  him  is  unable, 
in  his  judgment,  to  initiate  and  maintain 
appropriate  legal  proceedings  and  that 
the  institution  of  an  action  will  ma- 
terially further  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  which,  the  bill  states,  is 
to  And  the  orderly  progress  of  desegrega- 
tion in  public  facilities. 

Once  the  suit  is  filed,  the  Attorney 
General  is  the  lawyer  for  this  individual 
for  all  purposes,  with  the  full  power  and 
might  of  the  U.S.  Government  at  his 
disposal  and  regardless  of  the  cost,  the 
number  of  lawyers.  Investigators,  and 
other  resources  required.  But  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  emphasize  that  only 
when  these  conditions  are  present  can 
the  Federal   Government,  through  the 
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Attorney   General 

private  individual.  J 

The  real  "sleeper"  is  in  sectior  302 
which  authorizes  the  Attorney  CJeieral 
to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the  UaiteU 
states  whenever  an  action  has  :om- 
me^cedTn  aiy  court  of  the  United  S  tates 
seeking  relief  from  the  demal  of  JQuai 
protection  of  the  laws  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Under  this  section,  a  person  could  nie 
a  suit  in  any  Federal  court  alleging  such 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  the  same  day  the  Attorney  General 
could   intervene   without   all  the  other 
conditions  precedent  so  Piously  set  forth 
in  section  301.    And  under  sectiori^  >02.  it 
makes  no  difference  how  groundless  or 
frivolous  the  suit.    The  mere  allecation 
of  some  individual,  filed  in  the  form  of 
a  suit  in  the  Federal  court,  would  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General   to  come 
into   the   case  and    take   it   over—lock, 
stock,  and  barrel. 

Then  the  United  States  would   )e  the 
moving  parly.    It  would  no  longer  be  an 
individual  suit  and  section  302  provides 
that  the  United  States  "shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had  instituted 
the  action."     This  includes  the  power 
of   Injunctive   relief,  with   the   Federal 
Government    as    the    actual    pluintiff^ 
The  suit  could  be  enlarged  as  to  reliel 
sought;  expanded  as  to  defendarts  be- 
ing sued,  and  extend  the  suit  as  a  whole. 
The  suit  could  be  instituted  ag£  inst  a 
policeman  of  a  city  or  town;  the  At  :orney 
General  could  Intervene,  as  a  matter  ot 
right,  and  have  the  chief  of  police,  the 
police  commissioner,  and  even  the  mayor 
and  board  alderman  added  as  def  Jidant. 
Thus  the  Attorney  General  could  thus 
exercise  an  indirect  supervision  oter  the 
police  power  of  the  State.    ThisI  power 
could  extend  to  any  case  involving  an 
alleged  "denial  of  equal  protection.     Ac- 
tions in  which  the  Attorney  Geneial  may 
intervene  as  a  matter  of  right  unc  er  sec- 
tion 302  are  not  confined  to  public  facili- 
ties    The  authority  granted  in  section 
302  is  general  and  complete  and  without 
limitation  of  any  kind. 

Section  302  gives  vast  and  uiprece- 
dented  power  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  represert  every 
individual  who  has  a  grievance,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  which  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  be  said  to  bi;  a  "de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  aws  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin." 

The  Senate  has  voted  on  two  ;  eparate 
occasions,  after  long  debate,  against  giv- 
ing the  Attorney  General  the  authority 
to  institute  civU  actions  in  beha  '  -  '"- 
dividuals  alleging  the  denial  ( 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

We  have  title  III  all  over  again,  except 
that  the  Attorney  General  cannot  insti 
tute  the  action  in  his  own  nan^e 
tainly  there  is  always  some  ag  ^ 
one   with  a  grievance  willing 
allegations  when  someone  else 
velop  the  case  and  try  his  law  suit  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Govern:  nent. 

During  consideration  of  the  ^o-called 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  I  reca  1  so  well 


Cer- 
tator  or 
;o  make 
will  de- 


when  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
ANDERSON],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr  Aiken  1,  and  the  late  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Case,  presented  their 
amendment  to  strike  title  in  from  that 
bill  Certainly  title  III  granted  exces- 
sive power  of  doubtful  constitutionality 
and  was  most  unwise.  The  Senate  on 
July  24  1957.  approved  the  Anderson- 
Aiken-Case  amendment  by  a  vote  of  52 
to  38  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  then  Senate  majority 
leader  supported  the  amendment. 

Again  in  1960,  during  debate  on  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  that  year,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  which  would  have 
authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief,  including  injunctive  re- 
lief where  a  person  or  group  of  persons 
alleged  the  denial  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  This  amend- 
ment, of  course,  was  the  old  title  III. 
President  Johnson,  then  Senate  majority 
leader  moved  to  table  this  amendment 
and  the  amendment  was  tabled  by  a  vote 

of  55  to  38.  ^.^,    TTT*.,„f 

In  reality,  this  is  the  same  title  III  that 
has  been  defeated  twice  and  should  be 
defeated  again. 

This  section  302  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  sweeping  provisions  of  H.R. 
7152  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
This  provision  alone  is  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  the  measure,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  which  I  trust  the  Senate 
will  do  in  due  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  voting  record  on  the  two 
bills  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  records 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Voting  Record— Vote  No.  71.  Congressional 

Record.  Volume  103.  Part  9.  Page  12565 
Congress:   85th.    1st    session. 
File  reference:   Miscellaneous, 
subject:   H.R.  6127.     Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
(Anderson-Alken-Case    (South   Dakoia) 
amendment) . 
Digest  of  vote: 

H  R  6127  a  bill  to  provide  means  of  further 
securing  and  protecting  the  civil  rights  of 
persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 

Vote     on     Anderson-Alken-Case     (South 
Dakota)    amendment  to  strike   section   121, 
part  in.  from  the  bill  which  read:  "Whenever 
any  persons  have  engaged  or  there  are  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  any  persons 
are  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  would  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action 
pursuant    to    paragraphs    first,    second,    or 
third."  (of  sec.  1985,  title  42,  United  States 
Code),    "the    Attorney    General    may    Insti- 
tute for  the  United  States,  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  a  civil  action  or  other 
proper  proceeding  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order.     In  any  proceeding  hereunder 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the 
same     as     a     private     person.     The    district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  proceedings  Inotltuted  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  shall  exercise  the  same  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  party  aggrieved 
shall  have  exhausted  any  administrative  or 
other  remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law." 
Section  121,  part  HI,  wovUd  have  permitted 
the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  civil  ac- 


tions for  preventive  relief  in  all  civil  rights 
cases  arising  under  the  14th  amendment. 

Proponents  of  the  Aiken-Anderson-Case 
amendment  contended  that  section  121  was 
excessive  in  Its  grant  of  power,  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  of  questionable  constitution- 
ality It  was  further  argued  that  the  bill  had 
been  represented  as  a  "voting  rights"  bill, 
while  part  III  dealt  only  incidentally  with 
such  rights  and  apparently  covered  a  limit- 
less field  of  rights  yet  to  be  determined  by 
possible  future  court  decisions. 

Opponents  of  the  Aiken-Anderson-Case 
amendment  contended  that  by  striking  part 
III  the  Senate  would  be  telling  all  the  world 
that  it  does  not  support  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  ordering  the  desegregation  of  public 
schools  It  was  fvirther  contended  that  part 
Ill's  only  purpose  was  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional remedv  by  which  these  rights  inay  be 
enforced  with  the  assistance  of  a  civil  law- 
suit  filed  by  the  United  States. 

For  complete  Information  on  H.R.  6127,  Fee 
vote  Nos.  57,  57A.  58.  66-74,  107,  108. 
Result  of  vote:    Amendment  agreed  to. 
Yeas   (52):   Democrats.  34,  or  72  percent; 
Republicans.  18,  or  42  percent. 

Nays  (38)  :  Democrats,  13,  or  28  percent; 
Republicans,  25,  or  58  percent. 

Not  voting  (5) :  Democrats  (2);  announced 
against,  2;  Republicans  (3);  announced 
against,  1:   announced  for,  1;   absent.  1. 
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yeas   (62) 

Democrats  (34):  Anderson.  Bible.  Byrd. 
Chavez.  Church.  Eastland.  EUender.  Erv  n. 
Frear  Pulbright,  Gore,  Green,  Hayden,  Hill, 
Holland.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina.  Kefauver,  Kerr,  Long.  Mans- 
field, McClellan,  Monroney,  Murray,  O'Ma- 
honey.  Robertson.  Russell.  Scott.  Smathers, 
Sparkman.  Stennls.  Talmadge.  Thurmond. 
Yarborough. 

Republicans  (18)  :  Aiken.  Barrett.  Bennett. 
Brlcker  Butler.  Case  of  South  Dakota.  Cot- 
ton Curtis.  Dworshak,  Flanders,  Goldwater, 
Hic'kenlooper.  Malone,  Mundt,  Saltonstall. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Williams,  Young. 

NAYS     (38) 

Democrats  (13):  Carroll,  Clark,  Douglas, 
Humphrey.  Jackson,  Kennedy,  Lausche,  Mag- 
nuson.  McNamara,  Morse.  Neuberger,  Pastore, 

^TepublSans  (23):  Allott.  Beall.  Bush. 
Capehart.  Carlson.  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
Cooper.  Dirksen.  Hruska.  Ives.  Javits.  Jenner. 
Knowland.  Kuchel.  Langer.  Martin  of  Iowa. 
Martin  of  Pennsylvania.  Morton.  Potter.  Pur- 
tell.  Revercomb.  Smith  of  Maine.  Thye.  Wat- 
kins,  Wiley. 

NOT   VOTING    (5) 

Democrats  (2):  Hennings,  AN;  Neely,  AN. 
Republicans   (3):   Bridges,  A;   Payne.  AN. 
Schoeppel,  AF. 
Symbols : 
A — Absent. 

AN — Announced  against. 
AF — Announced  for. 
Analysis  of  Issue  voted  on — 
A     Presidential     recommendation?       H.R. 

6127:  Yes.  , 

Administration's  position :  Against  amend- 
ment. 

Administration's  position: 

Supported:  Democrats,  13  or  28  percent; 
Republicans,  25  or  58  percent. 

Opposed:  Democrats,  34  or  72  percent; 
Republicans,  18  or  42  percent. 

Party  cohesion:  Democrats,  72  percent; 
Republicans,  58  percent. 

Measure  of  party  support  on  issue  as  voted 

on:  t 

For  (52)  :  Democrats,  34  or  65  percent. 
Republicans,  18  or  35  percent. 

Against  (38):  Democrats.  13  or  34  percent. 
Republicans,  25  or  66  percent. 

(Prepared  and  compiled  by  Senate  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
chairman.) 


Voting  Recced — Vote  No.  113,  Congressional 

Rkc»rd,  Volume  106,  Part  4,  Page  5182 
Congress:  86th.  2d  Session. 
File  reference:  Civil  Rights. 
Subject:  HJl.  8315.  Civil  rights  amendments 
( Table  Case  amendment ) 
Digest  of  vote : 

Vote  on  Johnson  motion  to  table  the  Case 
(South  Dakota)  amendment  (to  the  Ervln 
amendment)  which  would  have  authorized 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion or  other  proceeding  for  preventive  relief 
including  Injunctive  relief,  where  a  person 
or  group  of  persons  Is  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
posed title  III  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
and  has  been  commonly  referred  to  as  title 
III  or  part  HI  during  this  debate.)  For  con- 
tents of  Ervln  amendment,  see  vote  No.  36. 
Proponents:  Senator  Ervin,  in  support  of 
the  tabling  motion,  stated:  "Part  III  (Case 
amendment),  if  enacted  into  law,  would  in 
effect  destroy  the  States  of  the  Union  as  we 
have  known  them.  •  *  •  Part  III  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  arbitrary 
power  to  supervise  the  actions  of  States,  the 
actions  of  cities,  the  actions  of  towns,  and 
the  actions  of  counties  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  every  case  in  which  any  action  on  the 
part  of  a  State  or  on  the  part  of  a  city  •  •  • 
touch  any  citizen  who  comes  within  the 
groups  specified  under  this  proposal.  *  •  • 
If  part  III  should  be  enacted  by  Congress 
and  survive  the  test  of  constitutionality,  it 
would  vest  in  the  Attorney  General  •  •  • 
tremendous  power  in  the  civil  rights  field." 
(Congressional    Record,   vol.    106,   pt.   4,    p. 

5610.) 

Opponents:  Senator  Javits,  in  opposing  the 
tabling  motion  of  the  Case  amendment, 
stated:  "•  •  •  the  adoption  of  part  III  is 
absolutely  essential  to  an  effective  civil  rights 
bill.  •  •  ♦  Unless  we  give  an  Individual  the 
backing  of  the  majesty  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  a  representative  case,  in  which  he  Is  seek- 
ing to  preserve  a  universal  right  to  which 
every  citizen  is  entitled,  we  will  not  give  the 
States  which  have  a  mind  to  defy  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  the  understand- 
ing that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
mean  business."  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  106,  pt.  4,  p.  5614.) 

(For  civil  rights  votes  from  February  15  to 
March  15,  1960,  see  vote  Nos.  16,  17.  20-39.) 

Result  of  vote:  Agreed  to: 

YEAS     (55) 

Democrats  (34  or  55  percent)  :  Anderson, 
Bible,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Chavez,  Eastland,  Ellender,  Ervin,  Frear, 
Fulbright,  Gore,  Hayden,  Hill,  Holland. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Jordan,  Kefauver,  Kerr,  Long  of  Hav?all, 
Long  of  Louisiana,  McClellan,  McGee,  Mans- 
field, Monroney,  Murray,  Robertson,  Russell, 
Smathers,  Sparkman.  Stennls,  Talmadge, 
Thurmond  and  Yarborough. 

Republicans  (21  or  68  percent)  :  Aiken, 
Bridges,  Brunsdale.  Butler,  Carlson,  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  Cotton,  Curtis.  Dirksen, 
Dworshak,  Goldwater,  Hlckenlooper,  Hru- 
ska Martin,  Morton,  Mundt,  Prouty,  Salton- 
stall, Schoeppel,  Williams  of  Delaware,  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 

NAYS     (38) 

Democrats  (28  or  45  percent)  :  Bartlett, 
Cannon,  Carroll,  Church,  Clark,  Douglas, 
Engle,  Green,  Gruening,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hen- 
nings, Humphrey,  Jackson,  Kennedy, 
Lausche,  McCarthy,  McNamara,  Magnuson, 
Morse,  Moss,  Muskle,  Pastore.  Proxmire, 
Randolph,  Symington,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Republicans  (10  or  32  percent):  Allott. 
Beall.  Bush.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Cooper, 
Javits,  Keattng,  Kuchel,  Scott,  Smith. 

NOT   voting    (6) 

Democrats  (2):  Dodd.  PA»;  O'Mahoney. 
PF=. 


Republicans  (4) :  Bennett.  AF ';  Capehart, 
AF  ':  Pong,  AP ':  Wiley,  A '. 
Symbols: 
A — Absent. 
AF — Announced  for. 
PA— Paired  against. 
PF — Paired  for. 
Explanation  of  absenteeism: 
(')  Official  business. 
(-)  Illness. 
(=*)  Excused. 

Analjrsls  of  Issue  voted  on — 
A    Presidential     recommendation?       Civil 
Rights:     Yes. 

Administration's  position: 
Supported: — . 
Opposed: — . 

Party  cohesion:  Democrats,  55  percent;  Re- 
publicans, 68  percent. 

Measure  of  party  support  on  Issue  as  voted 
on: 

For  (55) :  Democrats,  34  or  62  percent; 
Republicans,  21  or  38  percent. 

Against  (38)  :  Democrats,  28  or  74  percent; 
Republicans,  10  or  26  percent. 

(Prepared  and  complied  by  Senate  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
chairman.) 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  two  previous  occasions,  I  have 
urged  Senators  not  to  vote  to  take  up 
this  measure  until  after  careful  and  ex- 
haustive study  was  made  by  means  of 
hearings  that  would  give  witnesses  an 
opportunity  to  testify  concerning  this 

matter.  ^    ^  -.^ 

In  order  for  such  hearings  to  be  held, 
the  bill  would  have  to  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  has  voted  not  to  do 
this. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  us  to  perform  the  functions  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

For  many  years  people  have  recog- 
nized the  soundness  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's procedure  of  justifying  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  that  are 
performed  at  Federal  expense.  This 
procedure  involves  a  careful  study  of 
the  cost  and  benefits  accruing  from  the 
project  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
study  a  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  project  is  economically  justified. 
Even  on  relatively  simple  projects,  this 
procedure  covers  a  long  period  of  time — 
sometimes  2  years— sometimes  longer. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  study 
is  a  public  hearing. 

The  public  hearing  is  the  most  Ameri- 
can institution  we  have.  It  is  a  forum 
wherein  proponents  and  opponents  of  a 
project  are  invited  to  come  to  a  central 
place  to  present  their  views.  The  public 
hearing  is  widely  advertised  to  be  certain 
that  anyone  who  has  any  interest  what- 
ever in  the  project,  who  has  anything 
to  offer,  has  the  opportunity  to  come  and 
speak  his  piece. 

Perhaps  the  study  following  the  public 
hearing  is  even  more  important  than  the 
study  that  precedes  it.  I  say  this  be- 
cause those  who  come  to  the  public  hear- 
ing frequently  present  to  those  who  are 
making  the  study  new  information  that 
requires  considerable  additional  re- 
search. Frequently,  those  who  come  to 
the  public  hearing  present  matters  that 
had  been  overlooked  before.  That  is 
the  reason  a  pubUc  hearing  is  held. 
Sometimes,  it  is  even  necessary  after 
studying  some  of  the  things  that  are 


developed  to  call  a  second  or  a  third 
public  hearing  and  go  even  deeper  into 
matters  that  have  been  brought  out  for 
the  first  time. 

We  take  this  length  of  time  and  we 
go  into  this  exhaustive  research  to  keep 
from  making   serious  mistakes   in   our 
construction    projects.     Mr.    President, 
since  we  have  been  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  hold  appropriate  public  hearings, 
I  should  like  to  present  at  this  time  some 
of  the  evidence  that  I  feel  would  have 
been  brought  out  at  a  public  hearing  if 
one  had  been  held.    I  urge  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  study  this  evidence  just 
as  they  would  have  done  had  it  been 
presented  in  a  report  of  hearings  held  by 
the  appropriate  committee  of  this  body. 
I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  bear 
with  me  and  my  colleagues  as  we  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  some  of  the  things 
that  we  believe  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied before  a  precipitous  vote  is  made 
on  the  measure  before  us. 

The  first  question  that  I  should  like 
to  raise  at  this  time  is  the  question  of 
trend.  Several  of  the  proponents  of  the 
civil  rights  measure  have  stated  that 
they  are  receiving  numerous  letters  op- 
posing the  passage  of  this  bill.  Some 
of  them  have  charged  off  these  letters 
as  pressure  mail  generated  by  southern 
interests.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
case.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us 
can  shrug  off  the  views  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  beginning  to  express 
in  greater  and  greater  numbers  as  time 
goes  on. 

Not  long  ago,  I  invited  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  recent  Gallup  poll  pointed 
out  that  in  the  past  few  years  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  entire  United  States 
who  believe  we  should  continue  the  right 
of  unlimited  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  increased  by  26  percent. 

Recently,  a  referendum  in  Kansas  City 
approved  a  public  accommodations 
amendment  by  a  scant  majority  of  less 
than  1  percent.  A  study  of  the  records 
reveals  that  the  public  accommodations 
provision  was  originally  approved  with- 
out any  obvious  opposition  and  without 
a  referendum. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Rxbicoff  in  the 
chair),  a  study  of  the  Kansas  City  ref- 
erendum also  shows  that  while  it  passed 
by  a  scant  1  percent,  the  margin  of 
its  passage  was  a  heavy  vote  by  the  Ne- 
gro race  itself.  If  one  takes  this  into 
account,  by  studying  the  Negro  boxes 
and  the  percentage  of  votes  which  were 
cast  for  the  provision,  it  also  becomes 
clear  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  white  voters,  even  in  Kansas  City, 
voted  against  the  kind  of  provision  we 
find  in  the  bill. 

Kansas  City  can  probably  live  with 
that  situation  better  than  a  great  many 
other  communities  where  a  higher  per- 
centage of  colored  compared  to  whites 
prevails.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
strenuous  opposition  toward  forced  inte- 
gration proposals  than  one  realizes. 

In  many  places  throughout  the  United 
States,  outside  of  the  South,  the  pubUc 
is  beginning  to  express  itself  as  no  longer 
being  strongly  in  favor  of  sweeping  civil 
rights  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  present  to  this  body 
that  this  is  a  trend  a  committee  chair- 
man  would    not    overlook   if    he   were 
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conducting  hearings  on  this  matter.    An 
alert  committee  chairman  would  investi- 
gate this  trend  very  thoroughly  an^  at 
such  time  as  the  measure  was  acted  i«)on 
In  executive  session,  he  would  make  Cer- 
tain that  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee  were   thoroughly  cognizant  of  |  the 
existence  of  this  trend.     The  Senators 
who  oppose  passage  of  the  civil  rifehts 
bill  are  doing  so  because  they  feel  It  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  i  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  country's 
people.    It  is  my  honest  and  sincere  fcon- 
vlctlon  that  if  this  body,  acting  ai.  its 
own  committee  In  this  instance,  will  con- 
sider this  matter  carefully  enough  and 
go  into  the  proper  detail  in  gathering 
information,  it  will  find  that  this  tj-end 
is  real  and  growing  at  a  surprising  i-ate. 
What  Is  the  reason  for  this  groWing 
trend?  [ 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  America 
are  becoming  alarmed  at  what  is  hap- 
pening as  a  result  of  the  efforts  oj  the 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
force  integration  upon  every  section  of 
the  Nation.  I  should  like  to  discuss  some 
of  the  things  that  are  going  on  inj  this 
connection.  [ 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  needless  waste  of  life 
that  was  involved  when  recently  a  jjoung 
minister  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  saw  fit  to 
throw  himself  under  the  tracks  of  a  bull- 
dozer. It  is  a  sad  spectacle,  particularly 
when  we  realize  that  this  young  |  man 
could  have  been  working  in  the  dir^tlon 
of  improved  education  and  conditions 
for  the  colored  people  of  this  country  as 
a  prelude  to  them  taking  on  greater  re- 
sponsibilities as  they  quaUfy  themselves 
to  perform  a  wider  variety  of  morle  Im- 
portant duties  in  a  free  America. 

The  study  of  our  dally  newspapers 
should  give  us  ample  evidence  th^t  we 
have  embarked  on  a  new  era  of  Aimerl- 
can  government  which,  I  believe,  ^e  can 
properly  designate  as  the  "era  ofl^gov- 
ernment  by  fear."  By  our  actions  In 
Congress  we  encourage  the  more  rkdical 
elements  to  teach  our  people  that  they 
can  only  accomplish  things  to  help  them- 
selves, their  families  and  their  ftfiends, 
by  acts  of  violence  or  by  threatening  acts 
of  violence.  The  difference  betv^jeen  a 
demonstration  and  a  riot  is  often  only 
a  question  of  seconds  and  Inches.  It  is 
not  a  good  Idea  to  encourage  people  to 
have  demonstrations  and  carry  with 
them  the  weapons  that  will  lead  to  mob 
violence. 

Years  ago,  the  textbooks  of  America 
eliminated  the  name  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  authors  of  our  history  books 
preferred  to  call  it  the  War  for  American 
Independence.  For  years  we  have  been 
proud  to  point  to  America  as  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  could  settle  its 
arguments  at  the  ballot  box.  W^  have 
indicated  on  many  occasions  thart;  even 
though  only  51  percent  of  the  pebple  of 
this  country  vote  for  a  particular  indi- 
vidual to  serve  as  President,  the  dab  after 
election  that  individual  represeiits  100 
percent  of  the  people.  We  hav^  indi- 
cated on  many  occasions  that  jwe  do 
not  follow  an  election  with  a  revolution. 


It  appears  that  some  of  our  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  our  role  in  history 
and  in  recent  months  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  stir  up  laws  through  demonstra- 
tions that  would  cause  lawmakers  to 
vote  out  of  fear. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  many  of  the  demonstrations  we 
have  read  about  and  witnessed  have  been 
carefully  planned  by  the  agitators  to  mis- 
lead and  deceive  in  an  attempt  to  scare 
our  lawmakers  into  passing  sweeping 
measures  such  as  the  one  that  is  before 
us  today.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  demonstrations  should 
this  law  ever  pass. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  de- 
liberate attempts  to  mislead,  incite,  and 
generally  disrupt  communities  in  an  ef- 
fort to  accomplish  ends  by  inciting  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  govern 
this  Nation.  However,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  since  an  outstanding  case 
took  place  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  at 
this  time,  I  shall  present  that  case  to 
the  Senate  in  complete  detail. 

The  case  to  which  I  make  reference 
is  "The  Other  Plaquemine  Story."    Per- 
haps we  could  give  this  story  another 
name  and  refer  to  it  as  the  "Tale  of  Two 
Parishes."  since,  in  my  opinion,  there 
was  an  obvious  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  perpetrators  of  this  incident  to  con- 
fuse the  American  people  into  believing 
that  another  entirely  different  place  was 
involved:    a   place   they   felt  had   been 
given  sufficient,  lurid  publicity  to  confuse 
the  people  of  America  and  cause  them  to 
arrive  at  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
this  was  a  place  in  the  South  where 
rights  and  privileges  of  minority  races 
were  continuaUy  violated.     If  the  Sen- 
ate will  bear  with  me.  I  believe  it  will 
realize  that  this  was  not  at  all  the  case. 
Plaquemine,  La.,  is  a  small  city  lo- 
cated on  the  Mississippi  River  in  Iber- 
ville Parish,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Baton   Rouge.   La.,   our   State   capital. 
Plaquemines  Parish  is  located  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  many 
miles  away.    There  is  no  connection  and 
practically  no  similarity  between  the  two 
places  except  the  name.     Plaquemines 
Parish  has  been  in  the  news  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  recent  months;  the  city 
of  Plaquemine  had  previously  received 
no  publicity  at  all.    I  feel  certain  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  did  not  know  it  even  existed. 

Plaquemine.  La.,  is  one  of  the  finest 
little  cities  in  our  State.    It  has  always 
been  marked  by  true  southern  hospi- 
tality and  cordiality  and  a  closeness  be- 
tween the  relationships  of  its  people- 
white  or  colored.    There  has  never  been 
any    problem   of    voter   registration   in 
Plaquemine,  which  has  one  of  the  high- 
est colored  registrations  in  the  entire 
South.     There  were  no  problems  with 
the  schools;  there  were  no  problems  with 
segregated  facilities;  there  were  no  prob- 
lems concerning  matters  of  employment. 
Why   then  should   an  organized  group 
pick  the  little  city  of  Plaquemine,  La., 
for  one  of  its  most  flamboyant  demon- 
strations?   I  think  I  am  entitled  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  done  in 
order  to  deceive;  that  it  was  done  in  a 


crude  effort  to  set  up  a  backdrop  for  one 
more  attempt  to  promote  government 
by  demonstration  and  fear. 

The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  at  this 
time  was  carefully  prepared  and  docu- 
mented by  one  of  the  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  Plaquemine,  La..  Mr.  John  E. 
Uhler.  who  serves  that  community  in  its 
public  library.    I  know  Mr.  Uhler  very 
well.    I  have  served  with  this  gentleman 
in  a  number  of  capacities.    I  went  to 
high  school  with  him.    I  went  to  college 
with  him.    I  know  him  intimately,  and  I 
also   knew   his  family  intimately.     He 
is  in  a  position  to  know  and  to  get  the 
facts.     What  he  presents  here  is  in  de- 
tail and   was  carefully  and  studiously 
documented.     He   advises   me   that  in 
order  to  present  this  story  with  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  objectivity  he  drew  de- 
tails of   the  various  incidents   directly 
from  local  newspaper  accoimts  or  quoted 
from  interviews  that  he  had  with  the 
persons  actually  involved.     In  order  to 
carry  this  objectivity  to  the  ultimate,  he 
offered  two  Negro  organizations,  CORE 
and  the  NAACP,  and  other  local  civU 
rights  leaders  in  the  Plaquemine  area  an 
opportunity  to  furnish  material.    He  tells 
me  that  they  were  not  especially  en- 
thusiastic about  furnishing  such  material 
and  up  to  this  time  he  has  not  heard 
anything  from  them.    I  will  be  glad  to 
supplement  my  remarks  later  if  any  pres- 
entations  of   this   type    are   eventually 
made. 

I  would  now  like  to  bring  you  Mr. 
Uhler's  account  and,  in  doing  so,  I  would 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  opening  barrage  of  this 
incident  was  a  threat  of  violence.    It  is 
particularly    interesting    to    note    that 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  been 
threatened  with  demonstrations  during 
the  course  of  this  debate.    I  would  not 
think  that  it  would  be  at  all  improper 
to  assume  that  such  demonstrations  will 
be  perpetrated  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  Plaquemine  story  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, I  urge  each  Senator  to  consider  the 
far-reaching  effect  the  repetition  of  inci- 
dents of  this  type  will  have  on  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Government. of  this  Nation. 
I  now  quote  from  the  material  which 
Mr.  Uhler  prepared  for  me  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Until  June  of  1963.  Plaquemine.  La.,  de- 
served the  description  given  It  as  "a  nice, 
sleepy,  little  Mississippi  River  town  just  be- 
low Baton  Rouge."  Plaquemine  was  typical 
of  most  small  towns  In  Louisiana— composed 
of  friendly  people,  prosperous  businessmen, 
pleasant  homes,  good  schools,  and  churches, 
and  most  of  the  characteristics  which  com- 
bine to  make  a  pleasant,  peaceful  place  to 
live. 

On  June  4.  all  of  this  was  changed,  possibly 
forever.  It  was  on  that  date  that  city  and 
parish  officials  received  a  letter  from  three 
Negro  integration  leaders  demanding  that  the 
area  be  completely  desegregated.  In  addition 
to  demanding  desegregation  of  most  public 
facilities,  Including  the  entire  public  school 
system,  and  equal  Job  opportunities,  the  let- 
ter laid  down  the  ultimatum  that  a  blraclal 
committee  on  community  relations  Immedi- 
ately to  be  formed  "to  avoid  civil  domestic 
disturbances  of  racial  tension  and  violence." 
Until  this  point,  there  had  never  been  a 
racial  problem  in  Plaquemine.  There  had 
never  been  a  single  lawsuit  In  the  parish  of 
Iljervllle  regarding  the  racial  question;  over 
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30   percent  of   the   registered   voters  in  the 
parish  were  Negroes,  the  fourth  highest  such 
percentage  of  all  parishes  In  Louisiana;  Ne- 
groes  were   employed   on   the   force   of    the 
sheriffs  office,  two  of  them  for  5  years;  Ne- 
groes had  unusually  good  employment  op- 
portunities  in   the  parish;    and   the  Negro- 
white  relationship  was  such  that,  in  many 
instances,  the  two  races  lived  next  door  to 
each    other    In    complete    peace    and    tran- 
quillity. ^     ,  . 
With  such  a  situation  as  the  background, 
Negro  civil  rights  leaders  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  moved  Into  Plaquemine  and 
announced    that   unless   the    entire   way    of 
life    for   both    the    Negroes   and    the   whites 
were  changed  Immediately,  riots  and  violence 
would  occur.                                            ^     ^     , 
Their  letter,  written  on  the  letterhead  of 
the   Plaquemine   Branch,   National   Associa- 
tion for   the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, stated: 

"We  the  undersigned  organizations  of  Iber- 
ville Parish  representing  the  Negroes  of  Iber- 
ville Parish,  hereby  appeal  to  you  as  our 
public  elected  officials  to  commence  taking 
initial  steps  to  set  up  a  blraclal  committee 
on  community  relations  In  order  to  avoid  civil 
domestic  disturbances  of  racial  tension  and 
violence.  We  further  request  that  the  com- 
mittee be  composed  of  any  white  citizens 
that  you  desire;  however,  we  reserve  the  right 
to  submit  an  equal  number  of  Negro  citizens 
to  serve  on  such  a  committee.  We  submit 
the  subsequent  alms  as  the  primary  objec- 
tives of  the  organization: 

"1.  Desegregation  of  courthouse  facilities. 

"2    Equal  Job  opportunities. 

"3.  Desegregation   of  entire   public  school 

system. 

"4.  Desegregation  of  public  accommoda- 
tions (to  Include  lunch  counters,  theaters, 
parish  fair,  etc.) . 

"5.  Desegregation  of  recreational  facilities. 
"We  respectively  suggest  the  public  officials 
be  composed  of  the  city  councllmen,  school 
board  members,  police  Jury  members,  and 
other  elected  leaders  of  both  races  for  a  care- 
ful evaluation  of  this  proposed  resolution. 
Request  action  not  later  than  June  15,  1963. 
"Respectively  submitted, 

"James  WUllams,  President,  National  As- 
sociation    for    the    Advancement    of 
Colored    People,    Plaquemine    Branch; 
W.    W.    Harleaux,    President,    Iberville 
Industrial   Voters  League,  Inc.;    Capt. 
Tolbert    Harris,    Task    Force    Worker, 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 
"Copies:  police  Jury,  school  board,  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  sheriff,  Attorney  Tureaud, 
Attorney  Bell." 

The  first  public  reaction  to  the  letter  came 
In  the  form  of  an  editorial  written  by  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  two  Plaquemine  news- 
papers, the  Iberville  South.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Sloan  said,  "If  town  and  parish  officials  are 
Intimidated  Into  action,  any  action,  by  threat 
of  violence,  then  there  forever  looms  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  contemptuous  force  by 
this  inexcusable  and  unlawful  method. 

"Violence  defeats  Its  own  purpose.  Threats 
excite  hatred.  And  In  many  Instances,  more 
Is  lost  than  Is  gained. 

"Whether  the  elected  officials  decide  for  or 
against  a  blraclal  committee  as  has  been  re- 
quested by  three  Individuals,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

"To  set  up  such  a  committee  because  of  a 
threat  of  violence,  however,  would  be  use- 
less. It  would  be  Insecure.  And,  It  would 
be  harmful  to  both  races. 

"Violence  of  the  law  Is  punishable.  The 
threat  of  It  can  only  serve  to  set  back  any 
attempt  to  Improve  race  relations. 

"All  In  aU,  the  citizenry  of  Plaquemine 
have,  to  oxir  knowledge,  not  experienced  an 
appreciable  amount  of  public  racial  tension. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  It  is  felt  by  the 
majority  of  colored  and  white,  that  there  be 
no  emotional,  or  irrational  agitation  on  the 


part  of  either— but.  rather,  a  calm  and  tol- 
erable approach. 

"Let  us  try  to  solve  ovir  differences  peace- 
fully. 

"Let  us  not  be  tagged  as  'the  sleepless  little 

river  town.'  " 

By  the  end  of  a  week,  no  official  comment 
had  been  made  by  any  city  or  parish  official. 
Appearing  at  the  meeting  of  the  city  council 
1  week  later  were  Negro  James  Williams  and 
Dr.  Bertrand  Tyson,  local  Negro  physician. 
They  asked  the  mayor  and  the  council  If 
that  body  had  an  answer  to  their  petition, 
and  they  were  Informed  that  the  council 
had  not  yet  prepared  an  answer. 


That  is  not  unusual  for  a  small  city 
that  has  had  no  experience  with  this 
type  of  activity. 

Meanwhile,  citizens  of  Plaquemine  were 
asking  "Why  Plaquemine?"  Tlmes-Plcayune 
Reporter  Charles  M.  Hargroder  wrote  an  un- 
usually objective  answer  to  the  question. 
He  said :  ,     , 

"The  town  has  a  history  of  liberal  relations 
between  whites  and  Negroes.  Its  city  offi- 
cials have  been  recognized  by  the  Negro 
community  as  willing  to  negotiate  for  Im- 
provements such  as  the  extension  of  water 
and  power  lines,  creation  of  youth  recreation 
programs,  and  other  facilities. 

"Only  recently  officials  prevailed  on  the 
State  bond  and  building  commission  to 
allocate  money  for  a  trlparlsh  Negro  trade 
school  at  Plaquemine.  The  closest  such 
facility  for  whites  Is  at  Baton  Rouge." 

Please  note  that,  Mr.  President.  It 
shows  the  kind  of  community  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  and  the  NAACP 
picked  out  in  which  to  wage  their  war. 
It  is  a  community  that  asked  to  have  a 
trade  school  for  Negroes  located  there 
so  that  the  Negro  citizens  would  not  have 
to  travel  to  Baton  Rouge.  The  com- 
munity did  not  have  such  a  school  for 
whites,  but  they  asked  to  have  one  for 
Negroes,  because  the  colored  citizens  did 
not  have  adequate  facilities  available  to 
them.  The  community  sought  such  a 
school,  even  though  it  did  not  have  such 
facilities  for  its  white  people. 

"The  town  is  headquarters  for  the  sixth 
district  drive  to  register  more  Negro  voters." 


Mind  you.  this  is  one  of  the  smaller 
communities  in  the  congressional  district 
and  is  headquarters  for  a  Negro  voting 
registry  drive.  Presumably  it  was  picked 
out  because  it  had  had  so  much  coopera- 
tion in  registering  Negroes. 

"But  there  again,  some  30  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  are  Negro  now  In  Iberville 
Parish.  And  though  Baton  Rouge  Is  a  more 
central  location  for  such  activities,  CORE  Is 
under  a  permanent  Federal  court  order  there 
preventing  demonstrations. 

"James  Farmer,  national  director  of  CORE, 
adds  that  Plaquemine  was  chosen  because 
there  was  local  support  among  Negroes  and 
because  they  met  with  resistance  to  'reason- 
able demands.' 

"Farmer    and    other    CORE    workers    ad- 
mitted   that    they    were    operating    In    East 
Feliciana  Parish  at  Clinton,  that  they  had 
local  support  and  that  they  had  met  resist- 
ance there  to  their  demands.     The  last  re- 
port of  the  State  board  of  voter  registration 
showed  only  91  Negro  voters  In  that  parish. 
"Why  Plaquemine? 
"  -Time  and  tactics,'  CORE  replies." 
In  spite  of  Farmer's  explanation,  there  was 
widespread  belief  that  CORE  had  mistaken 
the  city  of  Plaquemine — situated  In  Iberville 
Parish— with  the  parish  of  Plaquemines,  be- 
low the  city  of  New  Orleans.     Plaquemines 
Parish  has  long  been  noted   as  an  area  of 
stanch  segregationists  led  by  Judge  Leander 


Perez.  Citizens  of  the  city  of  Plaquenxlne 
also  speculated  on  the  possibility  that  CORE 
chose  the  city  IntentlonaUy.  so  that  their 
future  publicity  could  be  made  to  confuse 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  Into  thinking  they 
were  conducting  their  fight  against  Judge 
Perez'  parish  of  Plaquemines. 

Commenting  on  the  Negroes'  demands. 
Plaquemine  Post  editor.  Gary  Hebert  said. 
"Along  with  rights  go  responsibiUties.  and 
nothing  could  be  more  applicable  to  the 
Negroes,  local  or  otherwise,  who  have  begun, 
with  a  letter  to  Mayor  Schnebelen,  as  head- 
lined on  this  week's  front  page,  to  demand 
desegregation  of  schools,  public  facilities 
and  accommodations,  theaters,  and  fair 
grounds  and  recreational  facilities  in  the 
city  of  Plaquemine.  and  the  parish,  with 
threats  of  disturbances,  racial  tension  and 
violence. 

"The  letter  clearly  directs  the  mayor  to 
set  up  a  blraclal  committee  on  community 
relations  by  June  15  'In  order  to  avoid  civil 
dUturbances  of  racial  tension  and  violence.' 
This,  In  no  uncertain  words.  Is  a  direct  threat 
to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  this  commun- 
ity. People  who  love  our  city  and  its  people 
cannot  but  look  askance  at  the  men  who 
make  such  threats  and  the  phraseology  used 
In  expressing  their  desires,  as  well  as  those 
persons  who  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
duped  by  promise  of  a  Utopia  which  cannot 
exist.  It's  hardly  likely  that  resort  to  such 
tactics  could  ever  J\istlfy  the  end  result. 

"This  editor  Is  certain  that  those  elected 
officials  who  have  come  to  bear  this  develop- 
ment, will  make  wise  and  matured  decisions 
on  the  Issues.  Much  Is  at  stake  In  this 
tragic  -game'  which  Is  being  played  in  so 
many  communities,  and  the  demand  on 
sane,  reasonable,  and  responsible  people  Is 
tremendously  great.  May  God  give  them 
strength  to  bear  the  folly  of  others  In  the 
Interest  of  our  community." 

While  the  Negroes  were  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer to  their  ultimatum,  a  story  appeared 
In  the  major  dally  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  that  Plaquemine  Police  Chief 
Dennis  Songy  had  turned  on  the  lights  at 
the  city's  baseball  park  so  that  the  Negroes 
could  practice  demonstrations. 

Chief  Songy  emphatically  denied  this. 
He  said  that  he  knew  of  no  such  Incident, 
that  he  did  not  turn  on  any  lights,  and  that 
he  knew  of  no  lighted  ball  field  In  the  city 
where  demonstrations  were  practiced.  "In 
fact,"  he  said,  "I  have  no  authority  to  turn 
on  lights  anywhere." 

Songy  added  that  he  had  been  asked  by 
the  Negroes  If  a  permit  was  necessary  for 
a  demonstration  In  the  streets.  He  said 
that  he  advised  them  that  there  was  no 
ordinance  on  the  books  which  required  such 
a  permit.  The  Negroes  assured  Songy  that 
they  would  notify  him  2  days  In  advance  of 
any  demonstrations  planned. 

June  15,  the  deadline  set  by  the  Negroes 
for  action  on  their  demands,  came  and  went. 
Although  there  was  a  definite  feeling  of  ten- 
sion in  Plaquemine,  things  were  quiet  and 
normal.  The  threats  of  violence  ceased  to 
be  the  main  topic  of  cafe  conversation,  as 
the  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  most  resi- 
dents of  Plaquemine  had  decided  that  there 
was  nothing  to  the  Negro  demands. 

But  on  July  10.  the  situation  changed 
abruptly.  The  friendly,  peaceful  relation- 
ship which  had  existed  between  whites  and 
Negroes  In  Plaquemine  for  generations  was 
struck  the  first  of  several  blows  that  was  to 
kill  It  forever.  On  that  morning  Plaquemine 
citizens  got  their  first  close  look  at  what 
Negroes  over  the  entire  country  call  "non- 
violent, direct  action."  A  handful  of  youth- 
ful Negroes,  some  no  more  than  10  years  old, 
led  by  Capt.  Tomert  Harris,  Ronnie  Moore, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Davis,  and  Splver  Gordon,  paraded 
In  front  of  Food  Town  supermarket  and  West 
Brothers  department  store,  In  an  effort  to 
secvire  equal  Job  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
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The  marchers  wearing  CORE  caps  ajnd 
carrvlne  signs,  attempted  to  prevent  Negroes 
?r^S  enteflng  the  stores.  The  long  l^ies 
of  cloeely-marchlng  Negroes  made  It  dlffica  t 
2id  dangerous  for  white  choppers  as  v  ell 
as  for  Negroes.  In  one  instance.  Splver  G  ar- 
S^n  grabbed  a  Negro  man  by  the  arm  ..nd 
jerkeJhlm  roughly  out  of  the  entrance  to 
the  grocery  store,  telling  him,  "Stay  out.  de 
of  tS  line      we  dont  want  you  In  here.  • 

Although  the  Negroes  had  promised  to 
gU^  the  local  police  department  2  days  no- 
tice before  demonstrating,  none  had  b^n 
gWen  to  the  police.  However,  local  news- 
lepers  noted  that  among  the  nmneous 
K5te  bystanders  were  several  men  whoj  ere 
Identified  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department 
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Mr    President,  we  heard  some  of  Jthe 
discussions  about  cases  in  which  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  acta  illy 
were  at  the  scene  at  the  initial  inc  te- 
ment  of  demonstrations— leading  oni ;  to 
believe  that  the  leadership  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Justice   is   actually   b^ing 
used  to  subsidize  or  encourage  these  jap- 
risings     The  description  I  am  reading 
of  the  incidents  in  Louisiana  leadsl  me 
to  believe  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
may  very  well  have  been  implicated  in 
the  events  which  occurred  thereafter. 
I  read  further  from  this  report: 
As    they    marched,    the    Negroes    charted 
such  phrases  as  •Will  you  walk  for  your  l  ree- 
dom?     certainly   Lord."     "Will  you  die    for 
Freedom?     Certainly  Lord."     "W"l /?"  ^°  ^ 
jaU   for   freedom?     Certainly   Lord^       WUl 
you    tell    It    to   Judge    Kimball?      Certidnly 

Lord." 

The  reaction  to  this  first  demonstration, 
according  to  Editor  Gary  Hebert  of  the  P  a- 
quemlne  Post,  was  to  throw  the  community 
"into  a  buzzing  bundle  of  nerves  and  appre- 
hension."    Hebert  stated.  "Such  Irrespjnsl- 
ble  action,  coming  as  It  does  In  the  walie  of 
one  of  the  most  severl  business  reverse:  >  our 
merchants  have  ever  experienced.  Is  al    the 
least,  a  serious  Injustice,  and  ranks  no;  W)o 
short  of  total  disregard  for  Individual!,  for 
business,  and  the  welfare  of  this  commt  nlty. 
While  white  men  slave  at  their  business  to 
eke  out  a  meager  living  and  fulfill  their  law- 
ful  responslblUty   of   Federal.   State    parish 
and  city  taxes,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
financing  for   vast   'give-away'   progra^is  In 
which  Negroes  are  by  far  the  greater  number 
of    beneficiaries,    the   Negroes   are   so   \  men- 
lightened   as   to   -bite   the   hand   that  feeds 
them'    by    endorsing    and    partlclpatlr  g    In 
demonstrations    such    as    Plaquemlne    wit- 
nessed on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  creating 
hardship  for  our  business  people." 

The  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  maichers 
were  children  In  their  early  teens  brought 
feelings  of  Indignation  among  the  white  peo- 
ple "What  sort  of  parents  would  permit 
their  children  to  do  such  a  thing?"  was  a 
frequent  question. 

Most  of  the  signs  carried  by  the  pickets  de- 
manded equal  Job  opportunities.  "We  Want 
Jobs,  Not  Charity,"  "Hire  Cashiers,  Reg*dless 
of  Color."  "Don't  Buy  Until  They  Hlre-f  were 
typical.  One  youth,  carrying  a  "Hire  Cash- 
iers" sign,  was  asked  by  a  white  man  If  he 
wanted  to  be  a  cashier  In  the  store.  "Yes, 
I  do  "  was  the  reply.  When  asked  what]  grade 
he  was  in,  the  Negro  boy  replied  that  lie  was 
In  the  sixth  grade. 

The  demonstration  brought  this  reictlon 
from  Editor   Gladys  Sloan  of  the  Iberville 

South : 

"In  my  opinion,  respect  Is  earned— just  as 
a  skill  is  learned.  I  believe  that  Negiloes  or 
any  other  group  will  make  gains  wher^  those 
gains  are  deserved,  and  not  before.     ; 

"The  colored  people  In  the  Soutl^  have 
made  progress  In  several  areas.     Son^e  will 


continue  to  If  proving  themselves  of  moral 
character  and  skillful  ability. 

•There  are  areas  where  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  In  mixing  of  the  two  races,  and  I 
cannot  Ignore  that. 

"Nor  can  I  Ignore  the  developments  which 
bring  these  feelings  to  the  fore." 

If  the  first  demonstration  had  no  effect 
on  the  hiring  of  Negroes  In  Plaquemlne.  it 
at  least  brought  about  other  action.  A  spe- 
cial session  of  the  town  council  was  called 
2  days  later  and  15  ordinances  were  passed, 
aimed  directly  at  curtailing  demonstrations 
which  struck  at  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  community.  The  ordinances  were 
drafted  by  City  Attorney  Edward  Engolla 
who  said  they  were  taken  from  State  law  and 
modeled  after  similar  ordinances  in  com- 
munities which  had  previously  experienced 

racial  strife.  „  ^  .    * 

Negro  leaders  were  Immediately  called  Into 
city  hall  so  that  the  ordinances  could  be 
explained  by  Police  Chief  Songy. 


Mr.  President,  it  might  be  noted  that 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  Negro  orga- 
nizations started  all  those  demonstra- 
tions  and   started   trying   to   interfere 
with  the  peaceful  operation  of  people's 
businesses  there  were  no  local  laws  or 
ordinances   prohibiting    demonstrations 
of  that  type  or  prohibiting  such  inter- 
ference with  a  person's  property  rights. 
As  might  be  expected— and  I  believe  this 
will  be  the  case  among  white  communi- 
ties,  particularly   in   the   South— when 
such  unlawful  demands  and  unreason- 
able   pressures    were    brought    to    bear 
upon  them,   to  injure  their  businesses 
and  their  property,  the  local  representa- 
tive bodies  will   enact  laws   to   protect 
those  who  prior  to  that  time  had  not 
found    laws    against    such    demonstra- 
tions and  interferences  with  businesses 
necessary. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  report : 
The  Negroes  objected  to  the  presence  of 
local  newspaper  reporters,  saying  that  "We 
do  not  feel  that  all  points  wUl  be  adequately 
represented  by  the  papers  present,  so  we 
would  rather  not  have  coverage."  Ronnie 
Moore  stated  that  time  be  allowed  to  have 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press 
International  wire  services  cover  the  meet- 
ing. 

When  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  ordi- 
nances were  to  take  effect  immediately,  Cap- 
tain Harris  told  Chief  Songy  that  he  felt 
that  the  Negroes  should  have  been  given 
more  time  to  have  their  lawyer  look  them 
over  Songy  pointed  out  that  he  was  under 
direct  orders  of  the  city  council  to  begin 
enforcing  the  ordinances  Immediately  and 
said  "I  intend  to  carry  out  my  Job.  and  I 
want  you  people  to  understand  and  be  aware 
of  these  ordinances." 

The  new  ordinances  limited  the  number 
of  pickets  to  two  persons,  required  per- 
mits for  parades,  made  it  unlawful  to  de- 
mand service  In  an  abusive  manner  or  to 
g  ther  to  restrain  trade,  prohibited  violence 
against  police  officers  and  citizens,  pro- 
hibited conspiring  to  commit  a  violation 
or  to  commit  violence  or  to  incite  violence, 
defined  and  prohibited  criminal  trespass 
or  Illegal  posting  of  signs  or  destroying  or 
defacing  or  removing  signs,  prohibited  a  per- 
son from  refusing  to  leave  the  premise  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  owner,  as  well 
as  inciting  others  to  refuse  to  leave  the 
premise,  defined  and  prohibited  contribut- 
ing to  the  delinquency  of  Juveniles,  forbid 
the  obstructing  of  buildings  or  passageways, 
and  outlined  the  punishments  and  fines 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  one  can  see 
that  there  is  adequate  incentive  for  the 
passage  of  laws  to  deal  with  such  dem- 


onstrations and  riots,  when  the  citizens 
of  the  community  alTected  are  sufficient- 
ly upset  and  outraged  by  the  activities  of 
the  Negro  organizations.  Furthermore, 
if  the  police  officers  do  their  job  with 
discretion,  judgment,  and  tact,  they  can 
enforce  those  laws. 

As  I  shall  show  later  on,  in  that  in- 
stance, it  was  not  necessary  to  call  out 
the  National  Guard,  as  it  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disturbances  in  Maryland 
and  in  connection  with  some  other  dis- 
turbances of  this  type. 
I  return  to  my  reading  of  the  report: 
Picketing  of  the  stores  In  Plaquemlne  was 
stepped  up  to  Include  many  others.     In  com- 
pliance with  the  new  ordinances,  only  two 
pickets    were    used    at    each    location.     This 
brought   momentary   relief  from  the  strain 
felt  throughout  the  city,  but  In  the  mean- 
time Negro  leaders  called  a  meeting  on  July 
15   at   the   Plymouth   Rock   Baptist   Chxirch 
(Negro)   in  Plaquemlne  to  discuss  plans  to 
launch  what  they  called  an  "extensive  civil 
rights     program     in     Iberville     Parish     and 
throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana."     Letters 
were  sent  to  public  officials  of  the  city  and 
parish  inviting  them  to  attend.     Typical  of 
such  letters  was  the  one  received  by  Mayor 
Schnebelen,  quoted  below: 

"The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  has  made 
plans  to  commence  an  extensive  civil  rights 
program  in  Iberville  Parish  and  throughout 
the  State  of  Louisiana  beginning  July  14, 
1963.  We  shall  appreciate  your  cooperation 
in  our  endeavor  to  perpetuate  better  human 
relations  In  our  great  country. 

"Knowing  that  you  are  Interested  In  pro- 
moting desegregation  and  obliterating  dual 
citizenship,  we  cordially  invite  you  to  address 
the  opening  session  of  the  institute  on  Mon- 
day. July  15,  1963,  at  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Baptist  Church.  Plaquemlne.  La.  The  ses- 
sion begins  at  7:30  p.m. 

"We  humbly  request  your  presence." 
The  letter  was  signed  by  W.  W.  Harleaux, 
James  Williams,  and  Tolbert  Harris. 

No  city  or  parish  officials,  according  to  the 
local  newspapers,  attended  the  meeting,  al- 
though several  hundred  Negroes  were 
counted.  They  were  Joined  by  numerous 
white  persons  who  had  moved  to  Plaquemlne 
especially  for  the  meeting.  The  Plaquemlne 
Post  reported  "Many  of  these  white  persons 
have  remained  In  Plaquemlne  and  the  area 
to  assist  with  the  drive,  which  began  on 
schedule  Tuesday  with  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  Negro  areas  to  determine  who  was 
registered  and  who  was  not.  In  conformity 
with  past  patterns,  classes  will  probably  be 
conducted  for  those  persons  who  are  not 
registered,  and  then  the  grand  procession  to 
the  registrar  of  voters  office  will  begin." 

With  the  news  of  the  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration drive,  a  white  group  was  organized  to 
inrrease  the  voter  registration  among  white 
citizens.  Stanley  Hebert  of  Plaquemlne, 
chairman  of  the  group,  said  that  the  purpose 
of  the  effort  was  to  gain  more  white  votes  be- 
fore the  pending  election  In  December. 
CORE'S  response  to  this  was  an  "Open  Letter 
to  All  White  Citizens  Interested  In  Voter 
Registration  In  Iberville  Parish."     This  letter 

"We  read  with  great  Interest  of  your  pro- 
jected voter-registration  campaign.  We  en- 
thusiastically endorse  your  objectives,  for  we 
believe  it  is  every  American's  right  and  duty 
to  register  and  vote.  As  you  may  know,  we 
have  already  begun  a  similar  campaign  here 
in  Plaquemlne.  and  so  we  have  already  done 
much  of  the  preliminary  research  work 
which  you  are  Just  beginning.  We  feel  that 
two  parallel  registration  drives  in  a  town  as 
small  as  Plaquemlne  constitute  an  Inefficient 
use  of  the  resources  of  all  concerned.  We 
believe  that  the  unregistered  people  of 
Plaquemlne     could     be     more     successfully 
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registered  if  all  the  Interested  organizations 
combined  their  efforts.  Therefore,  we  Invite 
you  to  join  us  In  encouraging  all  the  people 
of  this  town  and  parish  to  register  and  vote, 
regardless  of  racial  identity.  Our  organiza- 
tions have  had  a  varted  and  InteresUng  his- 
tory of  voter-registration  activity  In  the 
South,  and  we  believe  that  our  exp«^ence 
can  be  used  constructively  here  In 
Plaquemlne  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  U  our 
hope  that  you  will  want  to  join  us  In  a 
successful  campaign  of  registration  In  all  of 
Plaquemlne  and  Iberville  Parish.  You  can 
reach  us  at  the  above  address  to  discuss  fur- 
ther coc^>eratlon." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  Iberville 
Voters'  League  and  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality. 

Editor  Hebert  of  the  Plaquemlne  Post  re- 
fused to  print  the  letter.  In  an  editorial,  he 
gave  his  reasons. 

(1)   The  Post  was  refused  attendance  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Plaquemlne  Chief  of  Police 
Dennis  Songy  2  weeks  ago  to  acquaint  CORE 
leaders  with  15  new  ordinances  adopted  by 
the    city    council;     (2)     representatives    of 
CORE  refused  to  allow  the  Post's  editor  to 
remain  at  the  meeting,  claiming  this  news- 
paper would  not  "cover  all  points"  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  that  the  Post  was  "biased"  in 
its  reporting  of  the  shenanigans  of  CORE  in 
this  community.     This  constituted  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  local  press.     (3)  Certainly.  If  the 
Post  Is  denied  the  privilege  of  recording  the 
actions  and  comments  of  an  organization  or 
Individual   in   an  open  meeting,  then   that 
organization  or  Individual  is  100  percent  pre- 
sumptuous  to  believe   that   this   newspaper 
will  allow  them  to  use  this  medium  to  dis- 
seminate news  releases  drafted  by  their  co- 
horts, in  the  manner  and  fashion  they  choose 
to  further  their  now  Infamous  cause  In  this 
community. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  was  given 
four-column  headlines  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Iberville  South,  the  city's  other  news- 
paper. 

No  action  was  taken  by  any  group  to  com- 
bine efforts  in  the  voter  registration  drive. 
Both  the  Negroes  and  the  whites  went  into 
high  gear  to  gain  more  registered  voters. 
On  July  22,  Police  Jury  Secretary  Gerald 
Berret  was  asked  to  open  the  third-floor 
balcony  of  the  courtroom  so  that  Negro 
registrants  waiting  their  turn  to  register  In 
the  third  floor  Registrar's  office  could  wait 
In  comfort.  Berret  was  told  that  some  70 
Negroes  would  be  brought  to  the  courthouse 
at  a  time.  He  advised  the  Negro  leaders 
that  only  eight  registrants  per  hour  could  be 
allowed  on  the  third  floor  due  to  fire  marshal 
restrictions.  The  Negroes  abided  by  this 
directive. 

An  incident  occurred  on  that  date  which 
almost  brought  about  a  serious  disturbance 
at    the    courthouse.     The    Plaquemlne    Post 
reported  that  two  white  men  went  to  the 
registrar's    office    to   register   shortly    before 
4  pm      One  finished  before  the  other  and 
went  Into  the  hall  to  wait.    While  waiting, 
he  leaned  against  the  "White"  drinking  foun- 
tain.     Upon    seeing    this,    reports    Indicate 
Ronnie    Moore,    a    fleldworker    with    CORE, 
approached  the  fountain  and  asked  the  man 
to  move  so  he  could  get  a  drink  of  water. 
The  white  man  Immediately  told  him  there 
was   another   fountain,   the   "Negro"   foun- 
tain. If  he  wanted  to  drink.    Moore,  a  Negro, 
reportedly  told  him  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  he  had  a  right  to  drink  at  the  "White" 
fountain.     The   white   man   then   told  him 
he  would  have  to  "go  over  him"  If  he  wanted 
to  drink.    Moore  told  him  he  could  get  the 
sheriff   to   move   him,    and   the  white   man 
told  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  so,  and  volun- 
teered   the    location   of    the    sheriff's   office. 
Moore   registered    the   complaint   with    the 
sheriff's    office,    and    Chief    Deputy    Lester 
Comeaux   was   dispatched   to   the   scene   to 
check    the   Incident.     Before    Comeaux   ar- 
rived, the  second  white  man  had  come  out 


of  the  registrar's  office,  joined  his  partner, 
and  the  two  left  the  courthouse. 

Possibly  as  a  result  of  this  Incident,  all 
of  the  "Negro"  and  "White"  signs  above  the 
drinking  fountains  and  restrooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  courthouse  mysteriously 
disappeared  Monday  night.  When  court- 
house workers  reported  for  work  Tuesday 
morning,  all  the  signs  were  gone,  and 
throughout  the  day  Negroes  used  the  foun- 
tains and  restrooms  Indiscriminately. 

The  following  week,  CORE  represenUtlves 
began  picketing  the  courthouse,  carrying 
signs  which  read  "Jim  Crow  Signs  In  Court- 
house Are  Unconstitutional.  CORE."  Capt. 
Tolbert  Harris  told  reporters  that,  although 
the  signs  had  been  taken  down  at  the  court- 
house, they  had  later  been  replaced. 

The  next  day.  an  18-year-old  white  boy 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  defacing  pub- 
lic property  at  the  courthouse  when  he  was 
caught  removing  the  signs  designating  seg- 
regated drinking  fountains  and  restrooms. 
He  was  Identified  as  Brendon  Sexton,  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  City.  The  boy  became 
the  first  of  hundreds  of  arrests  as  a  result 
of  the  civil  rights  drive  In  the  area. 

In  Baton  Rouge,  however.  Splver  Gordon 
and  Ronnie  Moore  were  arrested  on  July  26 
when  they  refused  to  leave  the  cafe  at  Ryan 
Airport  after  being  refused  service. 

By  the  first  week  In  August,  the  situation 
in  Plaquemlne  had  brought  national  atten- 
tion to  the  community.  Cameramen  from 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  of  New  York 
were  In  the  city  making  films  for  a  nation- 
wide telecast  which  was  scheduled  for  Au- 
gust 18.  Representatives  of  the  television 
crews  said  that  attempts  were  being  made 
to  give  an  accurate  version  of  voter  registra- 
tion efforts  In  the  South  and  that  Plaquemlne 
was  one  of  the  areas  being  photographed. 
Crews  spent  almost  a  week  In  the  city  photo- 
graphing scenes  of  local  registration  efforts 
by  Negroes  and  interviewing  various  persons 
In  an  effort  to  grasp  the  pulse  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  aroused  the  Interest  of  residents  in 
the  area,  but  It  was  soon  learned  that 
neither  television  station  in  nearby  Baton 
Rouge  would  carry  the  show.  It  was  pro- 
duced over  a  New  Orleans  station,  which  few 
persons  In  Plaquemlne  were  able  to  receive. 
On  August  11.  a  Sunday,  the  first  mass  ar- 
rests were  made  in  Plaquemlne.  On  that 
date,  25  Negro  and  white  youths  were  Jailed 
by  sheriff's  deputies  for  attempting  to  de- 
segregate facilities  on  the  Plaquemlne  ferry 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts: 
"The    youths.    18   Negroes    and    7   whites, 
identified  as  CORE  workers  and  sympathiz- 
ers   boarded   the  ferry   on   the   Plaquemlne 
side,  in  four  different  automobiles,  and  al- 
lowed the  ferry  to  pull  away  from  the  bank 
before   making   their   move.     Louis   O'NelU. 
captain  of  the  boat  and  pilot  at  the  time  of 
the  incident.  Immediately   warned   the  Ne- 
groes about  their  action,  and  then  radioed 
the  Port  Allen  Lock  which  In  turn  radioed 
the  sheriff's  office  of  the  disturbance.    O'NeUl 
turned  the  ferry  around  In  the  river  and  re- 
turned to  the  Plaquemlne  side  where  sheriff's 
deputies  were  waiting  for  the  youths.     They 
were  allowed  to  drive  off  the  ferry  and  then 
stopped  by  deputies.    They  were  then  asked 
to  accompany  the  deputies  to  the  courthouse 
which  they  did.  driving  their  own  automo- 
biles     Once  at  the  receiving  station,  they 
waited  around  inside  the  gate  for  almost  a 
half-hour,  and  then  they  were  called   into 
the  office  one  by  one  for  booking  on  a  charge 
of  disturbing  the  peace  which  was  filed  by 
Perry  Pilot  Louis  O'Neill.    Most  of  the  youths 
went  wlUlngly   Into  the  office  for  booking, 
but  nine  were  charged  with  resisting  arrest, 
and  disturbing  the  peace.    Bond  for  each  of- 
fense was  set  at  $500.     At  press  time  11  of 
the  Negro  youths  were  still  confined  to  the 
parish  jail  and  13  more  were  still  confined 
m  West  Baton  Rouge  ParUh." 


The  following  day.  James  Farmer  wired 
LouUlana  Gov.  Jlnunle  H.  Davis,  requesting 
that  he  use  his  Influence  to  have  the  -youths 
released.  He  also  asked  the  removal  of  seg- 
regation signs  and  practices  from  the  ferry. 
CORE  National  Program  Director  Gordon  R. 
Carey  disclosed  at  the  same  time  that  Farm- 
er Intended  to  go  to  Plaquemlne  to  check  on 
a  campaign  Carey  headed  to  get  Negroes  reg- 
istered as  voters.  Carey's  version  of  the 
arrests  stated  that  the  CORE  members  re- 
fused to  obey  orders  from  the  ferry  crewmen 
to  observe  segregated  seating,  and  that  when 
they  were  arrested  at  the  courthouse,  they 
locked  arms  In  passive  resistance  to  the 
arrest.  Six  of  the  youths  were  charged 
with  resisting  arrest  because  of  the  arm- 
locking. 

On  the  Wednesday  following  the  ferry  in- 
cident, about  300  Negroes  and  several  white 
persons  staged  a  nighttime  mass  march  to 
the  parish  courthouse  follovsrlng  a  meeting 
at  the  Plymouth  Rock  Baprtist  Church. 
Leaving  the  church  at  9  pm..  the  Negroes 
arrived  at  the  courthouse,  where  they  were 
met  by  Chief  Deputy  Lester  Comeaux  and 
several  other  deputies.  They  asked  to  talk 
to  Sheriff  C.  A.  Griffon,  and  when  he  arrived, 
they  asked  for  permission  to  enter  the 
grounds  and  hold  a  prayer-meeting  near  the 
Jail,  at  the  rear  of  the  property. 

Griffon  told  the  leaders.  Capt.  Tolbert  Har- 
ris. Rev.  J.  W.  Davis.  Lavert  Taylor,  and  white 
CORE  worker  Gordon  Carey  that  he  could 
not  grant  them  their  request  because  he  had 
not  been  Informed  until  It  was  too  late  that 
the  demonstration  was  In  the  making,  and 
that  It  was  too  late  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion  because   of   the   disturbance   It   would 
cause   to   persons   living   In   the   Immediate 
area      Griffon  said  that  when  he  told  them 
this    Davis  asked  why  other  "political  ral- 
lies" were  held  at  late  hours  at  the  court- 
hotise      He  replied  that  permission  had  been 
granted  to  those  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions and  that  most  of  the  meetings  at  the 
courthouse   get  underway   before   dark   and 
are  over  before  late  hours  of  the  night.     He 
pointed  out  that  his  office  had  been  officially 
Informed  of  the  demonstration  Just  3  min- 
utes before  the  marchers  arrived  at  the  court- 
house     He    said    that   he   did    not   consider 
9-30  at  night  a  reputable  time  for  such  a 
function,  adding  that  he  would  allow  such 
an  activity  to  take  place  only  during  the  day 
or  early  evening. 


The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  cam- 
paigning both  for  himself  and  for  other 
candidates,   has  spoken   at   that   same 
courthouse  square  many  times.    Refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  Plaquemme  as 
a  sleepy  little  town  on  the  Mississippi. 
At  9-30  p.m.  most  of  the  lights  are  out, 
except  for  the  few  people  who  stay  up 
to  watch  television.    Obviously,  a  meet- 
ing starting  at  that  hour  would  disturb 
all  those  whose  homes  were  in  the  area. 
Continuing  to  read  from  the  report: 
He  was  then  asked  if  the  Negroes  could 
hold  a  demonstration  the  following  day.  and 
Griffon  offered  no  objection  If  his  office  -was 
notified  and  If  the  demonstration  took  place 
before  dark.    A  short  conference  was  held  be- 
tween   the    CORE    leaders,    and    they    then 
asked  for  permission  to  "Just  sing  one  song 
and  have  one   prayer"  In  the   front  of  the 
buUdlng  instead  of  at  the  rear,  where  the  JaU 

Is  located.  >.»..„♦ 

Griffon  pointed  out  that,  since  the  Court 
House  was  within  the  city  limits,  and  that 
the  city  had  ordinances  regarding  such  dem- 
onstrations, he  could  not  give  permission. 
However,  Police  Chief  Songy.  speaking  for  the 
cltv  gave  the  group  permission  to  sing  one 
song  and  to  have  a  prayer.  With  this.  Rev- 
erends  Davis  and  Taylor  led  the  demonstra- 
tors to  the  front  of  the  Court  House  where 
they  grouped  three  deep  for  the  brief  activity 
Taylor  led  the  group  In  singing     We  ShaU 
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Overcome"  and  Davis  gave  a  loud  prayer  for 
the  group  Then  Davis  told  the  Negroes. 
"We're  thankful  to  the  sheriff  and  chle  of 
police  for  this  moment,"  and  directed  them 
to  march  bade  to  the  church. 

The  protest  march  seemed  to  have  some 
effect  for  the  youths  Involved  in  the  fsrry 
incident  were  released  and  charges  xrere 
dropped.  District  Attorney  Sam  Caihlo 
stated.  "Although  what  they  (the  dene  on- 
strators^  did  was  reprehensible  and  cjmld 
have  endangered  the  lives  of  those  aboard  the 
ferry  I  dropped  the  charges  because  t  lere 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  Justify  prose- 
cution." ^     _ 

This  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  Negoes, 
however,  for  the  days  that  followed  in  Pla- 
quemine  were  ones  of  riots  and  extreme  ten- 
sion. Plaquemlne  Post  editor  Gary  Hebert 
wrote  about  it  in  this  manner: 
"So  now  It's  here. 

"Since  last  Wednesdav  night  when  lome 
150  Negroes  marched  on  the  Iberville  Purish 
Courthouse  wanting  to  hold  a  prayer  meet- 
ing on  the  courthouse  property  at  9:20  at 
night  Plaquemlne  has  felt  the  sting  and 
stigma  of  racial  unrest,  brazen  lnfra(!tlon 
of  the  law.  disregard  for  accepted  conduct 
and  relationships,  and  all  else  that  goes 
with  what  the  Negro  calls  his  'fight  for 
rights  '  This  war  is  being  waged  here  now, 
lust  as  In  many  communities  throughout 
the  country.  With  it  came  a  bevy  of  news 
media  people,  newspapers.  TV  stations  and 
networks,  and  wire  service  reporters,  and 
writers  The  entire  country  has  been  told 
the  story  of  Plaquemlne.  La.,  in  the  nonth 
of  August  1963. 

"Last  Wednesday's  march  on  the  caurt- 
house  was  triggered  by  the  arrest  the  ]  ireyi- 
ous  Sunday  of  some  25  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  youths  who  attempted  to  deseireate 
the  facilities  on  the  State-operated  PI  ique- 
mine  ferrv.  Most  of  them  were  lodged  in 
the  Iberville  Parish  Jail  following  the 
until  Thursday  evening  of  last  week 
they  were  released.  , 

"All  was  quiet  In  Plaquemlne  ovei-  last 
weekend  Only  reports  that  James  Farmer 
National  Director  of  the  Congress  of 
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i  rrest 
when 
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Equalitv.  stirred  suggestion  that  som«  thing 
might  be  'In  the  air'  on  the  racial  issue. 
Farmer  was  slated  to  address  a  meeting  at 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Baptist  Church  on  Mon- 
day night  at  7:30. 

Farmer  did  not  arrive  at  7:30  p.ni 
was  brought  into  town  an  hour  later,  i 
8-30  p.m.     Several  hundred  Negroes  fr)m  all 
areas  of  Iberville  and  the  surroundin ;  par- 
ishes   crowded    into    the    church,    whl  e    an- 
other goodly  number  milled  around  the  out- 
side     The  Post  was  there,  inside  the  ( hurch 
to  get  a  firsthand  report,  documente^  with 
pictures.  In  order  to  be  able  to  give 
curate  report  on  developments. 

"Before    Farmer's    arrival     a    Negri 
claims  Iberville  as  his  home,  and  who  was 
Identified   to  the   Post  as   Major  Johns,   ad 
dressed   the   gathering   between   the   i  Inglng 
of  songs  and  the  shouting  of  favored  f^r^Tav 
slogans     such     as     'Freedom     Now ' 


He 

about 


in  ac- 


Stirred  the  congregation  with  talk  of  e  quality 
with  the  white  man.  He  asked.  'Hov  many 
of    you    would    like    to    attend    Plaq  lemlne 


High 
'How 


School? 
many    of 


Many   put   up    their 
you    would    like    to 


LSU?'  he  asked  again,  and  many  m(ire  put 
up  their  hands  and  shouted  amens  to  his 
words.     He  urged  the  Negroes  not  to  lUow  a 


teacher   who   was   not  registered   to 
teach  their  children  In  school." 


Mr.  President  'Mr.  Moss  in  the  ohair) 


point   to   statJB   that 

Accepts 

court 


I  digress  at  this  _ 
Lousiana  State  University 
colored  students.  It  requires  al 
order  to  do  so.  but  It  has  never  lesisted 
a  court  order.  Most  of  the  colored  stu- 
dents, however,  go  to  Southern  Univer- 
sity in  the  same  city,  and  while  lx)uisi- 


who 


CORE 

Johns 


ana  State  University  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  the  great  majority  of 
the  students  at  Southern  University  are 
very  proud  of  that  institution.     I  feel 
they  should  be  proud  of  it.  because  it  has 
a  fine  faculty  and  in  my  judgment  in  all 
respects  Is  on  a  par  with  the  require- 
ments of  any  college  in  the  country. 
Reading  further  from  the  report: 
Rev    J    W.   Davis   then    introduced   CORE 
Program  Director  Gordon  Carey,  a  white  man. 
who  was  given  a  tremendous  standing  ova- 
tion by  the  Negroes.     Carey  In  turn  intro- 
duced    CORE'S     national     director,     James 
Farmer.  ,  ^, 

Parmer  proved  to  be  a  forceful,  quietly 
dramatic  speaker  who  with  firm  and  certain 
control  of  his  voice  numerous  times  moved 
the  crowd  to  shouts,  singing,  and  slogan  yell- 
ing He  addressed  the  group  as  "fellow  free- 
dom fighters"  and  commended  them  for 
"Joining  the  great  movement."  "You  have 
put  the  town  of  Plaquemlne  on  the  map.  he 
said  He  told  the  group  they  had  many 
weapons:  their  bodies  to  march  and  picket, 
their  vote,  and  their  boycott. 

He  urged  the  Negroes  to  boycott  local  mer- 
chants  by   shopping    In    Baton    Rouge    and 
Port  Allen    until  the  merchants  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  politicians  to  give  the 
Negroes  what  they  want.     He  mentioned  In- 
corporation of  Dupont  Annex  and  Seymour- 
vlUe.   setting  up  a  blraclal  committee,   and 
many   other   Items   such   as   Jobs   above   the 
mop-and-broom  level  In  Plaquemlne's  busi- 
ness places,  and  the  right  to  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  Coca-Cola  In  a  restaurant.      Make 
your  demands,  and  if  they're  not  met  don  t 
spend    1    more    green    Yankee    dollar    here. 
Farmer  said.    "I  think  you  can  win."  Farmer 
said      "There's  an  election  coming  up,  you 
have  your  vote,  and  the  politicians  know  it," 
he  added. 

When  Farmer  finished  his  speech  he  left 
the  sanctuary  of  the  church  through  a  side 
door  and  waited  outside  for  a  few  minutes. 
During  this  time  a  giant  march  on  city 
hall  was  organized.  "Let's  go  to  city  hall 
and  show  Songy  how  strong  we  are.  Splyer 
Gordon  told  the  group  of  Negroes  outside 
the  church. 

And  march  they  did.     With  Parmer.  Rev. 
Mr    Davis.    W.    W.    Harleaux.    and   Dr.    Ber- 
trand     Tyson     leading     the    2-by-2     proces- 
sion  the  Negroes,  some  800  strong,  marched 
to  city  hall.    There  they  were  confronted  by 
Chief  of  Police  Dennis  Songy  who  asked  them 
to  disperse  and  go  home.    When  they  refused 
he  conferred  briefly  with  Sheriff  C.  A.  Griffon 
who  at  city  hall  along  with  a  detail  of  sher- 
iff's deputies  from  Iberville  and  surrounding 
parishes.    Songy  returned  to  face  the  leaders 
and  immediately  placed  them  under  arrest. 
He  then  ordered  the  others  to  disperse.    When 
they  refused  he  gave  the  order  which  set  off 
a  barrage  of  tear-gas   explosions  from  gre- 
nades rolled  into  the  crowds  by  deputies  and 
city  police.    Most  of  the  crowd  ran  to  escape 
the  onslaught  of  the  gas.  but  many  remained 
and  were  arrested  immediately.    Later  others 
returned  and  were  arrested  and  booked  with 
disturbing  the  peace 


hands, 
attend 


?ote   to 


Mr  President  (Mr.  Brewster  in  the 
chair),  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  by 
that  time  the  Negro  demonstrators  were 
in  violation  of  the  very  laws  for  which 
they  were  responsible.  They  had  started 
disturbances,  and  were  making  unrea- 
sonable demands.  The  white  citizensjjf 
the  community,  rather  than  bow  down  to 
them,  had  passed  laws  against  demon- 
strating without  a  permit,  and  matters  of 
that  kind— a  number  of  laws  which  so  far 
as  anyone  knows  at  this  point  are  consti- 
tutional and  which  I  beUeve  should  be 
upheld. 


It  may  be  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
undertake  to  say  that  almost  any  law 
can  be  violated  and  any  crime  short  of 
murder  can  be  condoned  so  long  as  those 
who  do  so  have  civil  rights  as  their  objec- 
tive.   But  it  remains  to  be  seen  just  how 
far  the  Supreme  Court  will  go.    So  far  it 
has  balked  at  nothing  the  Negroes  have 
demanded.     It  seems  to  have  Indicated 
that  law  violations  by  civU  rights  dem- 
onstrators who  have  civil  rights  as  their 
objective  cannot  be  regarded  as  crimes 
against  society.    However,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  this  moment,  the  laws  which  the 
demonstrators  are  violating  are  consti- 
tutional. 
Reading  further  from  the  report: 
Monday   night  was  a  long    night  for   law 
enforcement  officers  and  for  this  editor.     Ill 
equipped  for  the  occasion,  the  deputies  and 
the   city   police   felt   the   sting   of    tear   gas 
thenwelves  as  they  battled  the  development. 
Shortly  after  the  first  demonstration  by  the 
Negroes,  a  detail  of  45  State  troopers  arrived 
in  some  17  cars.    They  were  present  for  the 
subsequent  marches  on  city  hall   In  which 
more   Negroes   were   arrested.     The   troopers 
remained  until  about  2   ajn.  when  most  of 
them  pulled  out  planning  to  return  in  the 
morning. 

Of  the  Negro  leaders  arrested.  Farmer, 
Tyson.  Davis,  and  Harleaux.  only  Tyson  was 
bonded  out.  The  others  were  taken  to  the 
Ascension  Parish  Jail  In  DonaldsonvlUe.  On 
Tuesday  evening  of  this  week  W.  W.  Har- 
leaux. principal  of  Iberville  Elementary 
School,  was  bonded  out. 

On    Tuesday    morning    at    11    o'clock.   Dr. 
Tyson  and  a  delegation  of  Negroes  requested 
a    meeting    with    Mayor    Schnebelen.      The 
mayor  agreed  to  talk  with  them  at  that  time. 
They  called  to  say  they  would  be  20  minutes 
late.     Then   the   mayor  stipulated   that   he 
would   speak   to   only   four   Negroes.     When 
they  arrived,  there  were  six.    They  made  the 
same  demands  of   the   mayor  as  had  been 
made  at  a  meeting  with  him  by  a  citizens 
committee   on   Friday   of   last   week.     They 
asked  that  SeymoiuviUe  and  Dupont  Annex 
be  incorporated  In  the   city   limits   and   In- 
cluded   In    a   proposed   expansion    program; 
that  utility  bills  be  reduced;  and  that  non- 
white  be  employed  at  city  hall   above  the 
mop  and  broom  levels.     Mayor  Schnebelen 
told  the  Post  he  Informed  the  delegation  he 
could  do  nothing  more  for  them  than  what 
had  been  done,  and  that  they  could  approach 
the  city  council  on  August  29  with  their  de- 
mands.   Dr.  Tyson  was  quoted  as  telling  the 
mayor.  "There  may  not  be  a  Plaquemlne  on 
August  29." 

And  well  Dr.  Tyson  knew,  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  were  hellish  days  for  citizens 
of  this  community,  as  mountains  of  gossip, 
rumors,  and  reports  of  CORE  strategy  over 
the  Issues  converted  the  city  into  a  sim- 
mering sore  of  unrest  and  apprehension. 

But  while  the  sore  simmered  and  the 
unrest  reigned.  Police  Chief  Dennis  Songy 
prepared  for  whatever  might  develop.  Sub- 
stantially backed  by  Sheriff  C.  A.  Griffons 
office,  and  the  State  troopers  vrtth  MaJ.  Ben 
Raeusa  in  command,  and  the  deputies  from 
the  neighboring  parishes,  Chief  Songy  girded 
the  city's  law-enforcement  office  for  what- 
ever was  to  come. 

The  Negroes  met  on  Tuesday  morning,  but 
nothing  came  untU  early  in  the  afternoon 
when  groups  of  young  Negroes  attempted  to 
desegregate  restavirants  and  cafes  in  the 
city  As  fast  as  the  reports  came  in.  details 
of  police  deputies  and  troopers  converged  on 
the  scene,  arrested  the  sit-in  Negroes,  herded 
them  into  buses  and  brought  them  to  city 
hall  where  they  were  booked.  Sit-in  action 
continued  throughout  the  evening.  About  7 
pm    Negroes  again   met  at   the   Plymouth 
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Rock    Baptist    Church      Apprehension    was 
high,  especially  aroimd  city  hall,  but  about 
9  pm.  the  Negroes  left  the  church  and  dis- 
appeared   into    the    night.     They    did    not 
march  Tuesday  night  but  promised  to  march 
on   Wednesday   morning.     Wednesday   came 
and  the  same  sit-in  demonstrations,  in  prac- 
tically the  same  places,  took  place.     All  of 
the     sit-in     demonstrators     were     arrested. 
With   dusk  came   another  maas   meeting   at 
the  church,  and  apprehension  again  ran  high 
as  the  same  detail  of  city,  parish,  and  State 
law-enforcement   officers  braced   themselves 
at  city  hall.     Also  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
a   group   of   children   and   two   adults   were 
taken  into  custody  for  demonstrating  at  the 
courthouse.     The  Juveniles  were  warned  and 
released  in  the  cvwtody  of  their  parents,  as 
were  all  Juveniles  arrested  since  the  rioting 
started. 

Late  that  Wednesday  afternoon.  E.  Gordon 
West,  U.S.  district  Judge  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  granted  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  to  the  city  of  Plaquemlne  and 
Iberville  Parish  after  the  move  had  been 
requested  by  MayOT  Charles  P.  Schnebelen, 
Sheriff  Griffon.  Chief  Songy  and  Edward  T. 
Supple,  president  of  the  parish  police  Jury. 
It  restrained  CORE  against  further  action  in 
the  city  and  parish.  Plans  were  made  to 
serve  the  papers  on  CORE  leaders  early 
Thursday  morning. 

Meanwhile,  over  100  Negroes  prodded  on  by 
a  pep  rally  at  the  Plymouth  Rock  Baptist 
Church,  continued  demonstrations  at  the 
cotu-thovLse  and  city  hall.  About  75  of  them 
marched  to  the  courthouse  around  9  p.m. 
and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  demanding  to  see 
the  chief  of  police.  They  were  confronted 
by  Sheriff  Griffon  and  a  group  of  deputies 
and  State  police.  Levert  Taylor,  acting  as 
spokesman  for  the  Negroes,  told  the  sheriff 
thev  wanted  to  see  the  restraining  order. 

Griffon   told  them   they    would   be   served 
with  the  order  by  a  US.  marshal  the  next 
morning.    They  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
sing  a  song  after  which  they  would  return 
to  the  chvirch.    Griffon  told  them  they  were 
on  the  sidewalk,  which  was  town  property 
and   that   permission   would   have   to   oome 
from  Chief  Songy.     When  Songy  arrived  at 
the  courthouse,  he  immediately  placed  Tay- 
lor under  arrest  and  ordered  the  others  to 
dUband.     When  they  hesitated.  Songy  gave 
orders   to   deputies,   city    police,    and    State 
troopers  to  break  up  the  gathering  with  tear 
gas      However,  he  was  cut  short  by  Taylor, 
who  ordered  the  Negroes  back  to  the  church. 
They    began    to    move   away   2    by    2,   but 
about  60  of  them  went  back  to  the  court- 
house a  few  moments  later.    They  were  held 
there   until  Chief   Songy  returned,   and  he 
immediately   placed   them   all   under   arrest 
and    ordered    them    impounded    inside    the 
parish    receiving    station    and    booked    on 
charges  of  disturbing  the  peace. 

While  the  demonstration  was  proceeding  at 
the  courthouse,  another  group  of  Negroes  at- 
temped  to  approach  the  city  hall  where  they 
were  turned  back  by  mounted  State  police 
who  used  electrically  charged  cattle  prods  on 
the  marchers.  Some  30  of  this  group 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  fairgrounds 
where  some  of  the  commercial  buildings  had 
been  converted  into  Jail  facilities. 

At    10:30    Wednesday    night.    John    Able, 
lockmaster  of  the  Plaquemlne  and  Port  Allen 
Locks,  reported  to  city  hall  offering  to  sign 
an  order  to  have  a  group  of  some  25  Negroes 
removed  from  the  lock  property.    When  ap- 
proached  by    the    lockmaster.    Chief   Songy 
and  Major  Ragusa  of  the  State  Police,  the 
group  disbanded  voluntarily.    The  lock  prop- 
erty was  then  locked  against  such  gatherings. 
In  the  meantime,  a  letter  had  been  received 
by  the  Iberville  Parish  School  Board  request- 
ing  that   all   parish   schools   be   Integrated. 
New  Orleans  attorney  A.  P.  Tureaud  made 
the  request  on  behalf  of  several  Negro  par- 
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ents  of  children  attending  school  in  Iberville 
Parish.    Tureaud's  letter  said: 

"I  represent  several  Negro  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  schools  under  your  Jurisdic- 
tion They  complain  that  the  said  schools 
are  operated  on  a  racially  segregated  basis 
with  respect  to  both  students  and  personnel. 
They  have  engaged  me  to  lodge  this  com- 
plaint with  you  requesting  that  their  chil- 
dren be  permitted  to  attend  the  public 
schools  of  Iberville  Parish  without  any  dis- 
tinction on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color 
as  they  have  a  legal  right  to  do.  Please  ad- 
vise." 

Superintendent  of  Schools  L.  G.  Hoffmann 
took  the  matter  up  with  District  Attorney 
Sam  Cashio. 

Because    of    the    tense    situation    existing 
in  Plaquemlne.  during  the  week  of  August 
19  to  25.  Mayor  Charles  Schnebelen  made  an 
appeal  to  local  Negroes  to  suy  out  of  the 
racial  demonstrations  and  asked  parents  to 
keep    their    children    away    from    what    he 
termed  the  "radical  Negro  element."    The  ap- 
peal  waa  made  by  radio  shortly   after  Sch- 
nebelen  met   with    five   Negro   ministers   at 
city  hall  in  an  attempt  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.    In  his  talk,  Schnebelen 
also  asked  that  the  white  people  of  the  com- 
munity "remain  calm,  patient,  and  let  the 
'law'  handle   the  situation."     He   explained 
that    the    white    and    Negro    people    in    the 
community  have  had  good  relations  in  the 
past  and  should  continue  to  keep  the  same 
without  outside  Influence. 

In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  meet- 
ing between  Mayor  Schnebelen  and  Dr. 
Bertrand  Tyson,  the  Iberville  South  came 
out  with  a  story  on  August  22  quoting  the 
mayor  as  saying  that  Tyson  was  a  trouble- 
maker.   The  story  said: 

"Holding  his  ground  Tuesday.  Mayor 
Charles  P.  Schnebelen  caUed  Dr.  Bertrand 
Tyson  a  troublemaker  and  told  him  that 
the  Negro  group  has  to  wait  until  August 
29  to  present  their  requests  at  the  regular 
scheduled  council  meeting. 

"Dr.  Tyson  said  he  couldn't  wait  until 
August  29  because  there  wouldn't  be  a  Pla- 
quemlne on  the  29th. 

"The  mayor  said.  *I  told  him  there  would 
be  a  Plaquemlne— that  there  would  always 
be  a  Plaquemlne.' " 

The  newspaper  said  that  the  Negroes  re- 
quested action  on  three  proposals:  that  two 
Negro  subdivisions  which  were  outside  the 
city  be  included  in  the  city's  improvement 
program  and  be  Incorporated  in  the  city,  that 
utility  bills  be  reduced,  and  employment  of 
Negroes  in  city  hall  above  the  broom  and 
mop  levels. 


"the  run-around."  To  this.  Schnebelen  re- 
plied "I've  always  been  fair  and  honest  with 
the  Negroes,  and  I  told  him  [Tyson]  I  con- 
sidered him  a  troublemaker,  that  if  he  were 
not  a  troublemaker,  then  he  would  not  be 
Involved  with  this." 

When  asked  about  forming  a  blraclal  com- 
mittee, Schnebelen  told  the  Negroes  that  he 
was  not  in  favor  of  such  a  committee  as 
long  as  the  Negroes  made  their  request  as 
they  had  done — by  demanding  and  giving  an 
ultimatum  for  violence. 


I  digress  to  note  that  these  were  not 
the  requests  with  which  the  demonstra- 
tors had  originally  started.  They  made 
these  requests  after  they  had  decided  to 
pick  Plaquemlne  to  receive  the  brunt  of 
their  civil  rights  disturbances. 

Reading  further  from  the  report: 

The  Negroes  gave  the  city  officials  24  hours 
to  answer.  Schnebelen  told  them  that  their 
request  had  to  go  through  regular  procedure 
and  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  city  council  at 
a  regular  meeting.  He  said  that  he  had  no 
Jurisdiction  over  the  two  Negro  subdivisions, 
and  suggested  that  the  Negroes  go  to  the 
police  Jury  and  have  a  sewage  district  cre- 
ated to  take  advantage  of  Federal  funds  as 
other  towns  have  done.  Schnebelen  said. 
"They  didn't  want  that.  They  wanted  to  be 
a  part  of  the  town  of  Plaquemlne." 

The  group  suggested  to  Schnebelen  that 
Plaquemlne  would  be  a  ghost  town  If  all 
Negroes  in  the  area  would  take  their  busi- 
ness to  other  towns,  and  they  asked  him 
what  he  thought  would  happen  to  the  city 
if  this  should  occur.  Schnebelen  said  that 
It  would  "be  bad  for  Plaquemlne"  Tyson 
then  accused  the  mayor  of  giving  the  group 


In  other  words,  the  mayor's  position 
was  that.  In  view  of  the  way  these  people 
had  been  approaching  the  problem  by 
Issuing  ultimatums  and  threatening  vio- 
lence if  the  ultimatums  were  not  com- 
piled with,  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
plan.    If  they  had  a^ed  in  a  clvUized 
way.  their  requests  probably  would  have 
been  agreed  to.    After  all.  both  white 
and  Negro  had  always  lived  together  In 
Plaquemlne.  without  any  trouble.    The 
mayor  had  always  been  willing  to  talk 
with  Negroes,  and  he  felt  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  have  a  blraclal  group  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 
It  should  be   noted   that  not  all   of  the 
Negro  citizens  of  Plaquemlne  were  in  sym- 
pathy  with    the   CORE   group.     On   August 
21    Mayor  Schnebelen  called  a  news  confer- 
ence and  stated  that  he  believed  that  the 
five  Negro  ministers  with  whom  he  had  met 
earlier  were  Interested  In  working  out  a  so- 
lution to  the  extreme  racial  tension  which 
existed  in  the  city.     He  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  ministers  represented  the  "radi- 
cal Negro  element." 

Schnebelen  said  that  the  ministers  were 
considered  "Uncle  Toms"  by  the  CORE  ele- 
ment and  that  he.  himself,  considered  them 
sincere  in  their  attempt  to  work  out  a  peace- 
ful settlement. 

"They  mentioned  forming  a  blraclal  com- 
mittee m  Plaquemlne."  the  mayor  said,  "but 
I  told  them  that  as  long  as  the  colored  people 
accept  such  radical  elements  as  Tyson,  Har- 
leaux, and  Harris,  I  don't  think  that  we  will 
ever  have  a  blraclal  committee." 

That  brings  to  the  fore  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  southern  whites  had  to 
contend  v^rith.     There   had   been   good, 
responsible  outstanding  colored  business- 
men preachers,  outstanding  labor  lead- 
ers, and  working  people  in  the  commu- 
nity.   They  had  been  leaders  among  the 
colored  people  for  many  years.    Under- 
standing and  harmony  existed  between 
the  white  people  and  the  colored  people. 
But  when  radical  leaders  came  from  out- 
side the  city,  they  brushed  aside  many 
of  their  fellow  Negroes  who  had  the  re- 
spect of  the  white  and  who  had  tried  to 
understand  the  white  man  better  and  had 
tried  to  act  sensibly  in  the  matter  of  race 
relations.    They  branded  them  as  "Uncle 
Toms. '    They  said  that  they  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  these  moder- 
ates.   To  represent  the  Negro  movement 
they  must  have  some  revolutionary  t3rpe. 
the  type  that  can  be  stirred  up  to  lawless- 
ness.   That  accounted  for  much  of  the 
111  wiD  that  was  generated  thereafter. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 


Schnebelen  criticized  the  above-men- 
tioned three  Negroes  in  connection  with 
CORE,  saying  that  all  of  their  approaches 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  problems  were 
wrong  and  that  they  made  their  approaches 
with  threats.  He  advised  the  Negro  minis- 
ters to  talk  to  their  congregations  and  get 
them  to  break  away  from  the  radical  element 
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of  the  Negro  race.     He  said  that  he  was 
sonally  opposed  to  a  blraclal  committee 
cause    It    delegates    authority    away 
elected  officials  as   we  were  elected  by 

people."  . 

Instead  of  a  blraclal  committee,  the 
suggested   that   more   success  could  be 
talned  through  meetings  with  the  more 
servatlve  Negroes  In  the  community. 

At  the  press  meeting,  a  reporter  asked 
mayor  his  opinion  on  why  CORE  has  •^" 
the  city  of  Plaquemlne  for  their  ope: 
Schnebelen  stated  that  he  believed  It 
be  because  of  the  liberal  attitude  the 
citizens  of  Plaquemlne  had  always  had 
ward   the  Negro  citizens.     When  a  r-'-- 
asked  If  some  of  the  demonstrators 
be  paid  for  their  activities  In  Plaqi 
Schnebelen  replied.  "I  do  not  know,  but 
my  opinion  that  Negroes  from  New  York 
California    and    other   places   did    not 
come    here   because   of    their   love   of 

race." 

Other  criticism  of  CORE  came  from 
president   of   the   Iberville   Taxpayers   / 
elation.    Charles    Banta.    who    wrote    to 
parish  School  Board  and  said.  "It  Is 
situation   when    the    people   of   Pla"' 
who  pay  taxes  to  run  our  schools 
put  up  with  Negro  principals  and 
who  are  paid  with  the  taxpayers  i 
teach   our    young   Negro   population 
and  rabel  rousing  In  the  parish  of  . 
with  no  respect  for  the  law  or  the  law 
Ing  citizens  of   Plaquemlne.     And   the 
payers    feel    It    Is   high   time    that   our 
spected    school    board    officials    correct 
matter  In  the  near  future." 

In  keeping  with  their  determination 
to  give  in  to  CORE  demands,  merchants 
Plaquemlne  failed  to  attend  a  meeting  c*-' 
by  James  Williams  and  W.  W.  Harleaux. 
Identified  themselves   with   the  Plaqu- 
Commlttee  for   Freedom   and   Justice, 
meeting  was  scheduled  on  August  25, 
to  map  out  'certain  procedures  to  e 
age  local  officials  to  help  alleviate  the 
ent   crisis  and  arrive   at   a  workable 
ment."   according   to  a  letter   of   Inv 
distributed    to    all    merchants.      The 
stated : 

•Since  It  Is  evident  that  channels  of 
munlcatlons  have  been  broken  down  " 
two  segments  of  the  Plaquemlne  c 
and   since   the   citizenry   and   the 
of  Plaquemlne  are  suffering  becaiise  ol 
breakdown,   we.   the   representatives  o_ 
Negro   community,   feel   It    Is   Important 
meet  with  you  to  arrive  at  a  solution  *    ' 
dilemma. 

"We  should  hope  to  map  out  with  yo^ 
tain  procedures  to  encourage  local  offlc' 
help  alleviate  the  present  crisis  and 
at  a  workable  agreement. 

"We  are  looking  forward  to  your 
at   1   pjn.   Sunday,  August  25.   1963. 
Laboring  Men's  Hall. 

"Thanking  you   in  advance   for 
operation." 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
referred  to  in  the  letter,  and  to  cc 
the  boycott  Imposed  upon  Plaquemlne 
chants     by      the      Negro     population 
Plaquemlne-IbervlUe  Chamber  of  Co 
sparked  an  extensive  buy-at-home 
aimed  at  getting  local  residents  to  . 
as  many  home,  business,  or  personal 
from  local  merchants  as  possible.    In  s 
of  the  program  almost  50  merchants 
In  actively   In   the   move.     F\ai-scale 
paper  advertising  and  direct  mall 
were  kicked  off  during  the  week  of 
26  to  September  1.     A  "buy-o-gram" 
sued  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
trlbuted   in   the   cars   of   persons   a 
church   services,    calling   for   all   loca, 
dents  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  bu 
local    merchants.     The   buUetln   said 
can  overcome  the  boycott.     Shop  wlti 
local    merchants     now.      Let's     prov< 
there'll  always  be  a  Plaquemlne." 
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Meanwhile,  CORE  leaders  fought  the  re- 
straining order  previously  issued  by  District 
Judge  E.  Gordon  West.  The  case  was  taken 
to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In 
New  Orleans.  CORE'S  legal  counsel  pleaded 
the  case  before  U.S.  District  Judge  Herbert 
W.  Christenberry  In  the  hope  of  having  the 
restraining  order  and  the  complaint  dis- 
missed Going  to  New  Orleans  to  plead  the 
case  for  the  city  and  parish  were  Mayor 
Schnebelen.  Chief  Songy.  Sheriff  Griffon, 
City  Attorney  Edward  Engollo.  District  At- 
torney Sam  Cashio.  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Hayward  Dameron,  and  Paul  Borron, 
Plaquemlne  attorney  who  assisted  local  offi- 
cials in  securing  the  restraining  order. 

In  a  surprise  move,  Christenberry  told 
CORE'S  attorneys  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  his  prerogative  to  act  on  an  order  Issued 
by  one  of  his  fellow  district  Judges.  He  told 
CORE,  "your  remedy  lies  in  the  appeals 
court."  So  CORE  moved  immediately  to  the 
court  of  appeals  to  have  the  order  dismissed. 
While  waiting  for  a  decision  from  the  cotirt 
of  appeals,  the  Negroes'  activities  were  com- 
paratively quiet.  A  song  rally  was  held  by 
about  200  Negroes  near  the  Pair  Grounds 
Jail  Annex.  They  were  stopped  by  SUte 
troopers  and  held  for  booking,  but  deputies 
of  the  sheriff's  office  released  them  and  per- 
mitted them  ^  disperse.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  In  contempt  of  the  Federal 
covu-t  order  which  had  been  Issued  a  few 
days  before  prohibiting  CORE  from  further 
activity  In  the  city  or  parish. 

Over  the  weekend,  kneel-lns  were  staged 
at  St.  John's  Catholic  Church,  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  the  Northslde  Baptist 
Church.  They  were  allowed  to  sit  through 
the  services  at  the  Northslde  Baptist  Church, 
St.  John's  Catholic  Church  and  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  They  were  turned  back  at 
the  First  Methodist  Church  by  two  members 
and  told  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter, 
and  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  where  a 
delegation  of  deacons  and  the  minister,  T.  J. 
Ozbun.  met  the  Negroes  and  told  them  they 
were  not  welcome. 

Regarding  Mr.  Ozbun's  actions  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  he  received  a  request  from 
a  fellow  Baptist  In  Kentucky  asking  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  civil  rights  activ- 
ities m  Plaquemlne.  to  be  used  In  a  report 
for  the  Christian  Life  Commission,  Home 
Mission  Board  and  other  agencies  which  were 
to  send  Negro  workers  to  a  meeting,  one 
aspect  of  which  would  concern  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  social  Issues 
in  the  South.  Mr.  Ozbun's  reply,  written 
on  February  19.  1964,  gave  a  very  objective 
and  fair  account  of  the  entire  picture  in 
Plaquemlne.     He  said: 

"Perhaps  these  statement  will  give  some 
clarification  of  the  racial  situation  In  Plaque- 
mlne. 

"Last  June  a  voter  registration  drive  spon- 
sored by  CORE  began  in  Plaquemlne  and 
Iberville  Parish.  Upon  coming  to  Plaque- 
mlne CORE  noted  that  about  30  percent 
of  the  voters  in  the  parish  were  colored. 
Further  examination  by  CORE  revealed  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  parish  was  colored, 
and  efforts  were  extended  to  register  this 
additional  group.  Lethargy  among  the  Ne- 
groes was  encountered  by  CORE  In  this  effort; 
therefore,  other  action  was  necessary  to  di- 
rect attention  from  apparent  failure  of  this 
effort. 

"To  accomplish  this  action,  a  boycott  of 
local  businesses  began  where  the  Negro 
claimed  he  could  not  work  (several  of  these 
businesses  employed  Negroes).  From  the 
boycott  mass  demonstrations  were  organized 
in  the  Plymouth  Rock  Baptist  Church  (later 
the  name  was  changed  to  Freedom  Rock) 
under  the  leadership  of  CORE.  The  'church- 
became  a  station  where  Negroes  threw  bricks, 
bottles,  etc..  at  State  troopers  and  police  who 
patroled  the  streets  as  the  meetings  were 
held     Catcalls    and   very   vile   and  obscene 


langxiage  could  be  heard  while  passing  In 
front  of  the  'church"  from  the  mobs  gath- 
ered in  and  around  the  "church." 

"During  these  demonstrations,  a  schoolbus 
used  to  Uansport  white  chUdren  was  stoned, 
Negroes  threatened  each  other  with  the  use 
of  icepicks,  and  the  use  of  fire  unless  par- 
ticular allegiance  to  CORE  was  declared. 
Several  Negro  property  owners  were  called 
upon  to  mortgage  their  property  in  order  to 
provide  ball  for  Jailed  Negroes.  These  actions 
have  been  defined  as  'Christian'  acts,  'non- 
violent' acts,  and  demonstrations  in  the 
name  of  'freedom."  It  is  amazing  that  the 
white  citlzeru7  did  not  retaliate  In  a  forceful 
manner  as  the  Negroes  actually  ran  wild  over 
this  city. 

"On  August  25,  1963,  the  Negroes  sought 
entry  Into  the  white  churches  of  Plaque- 
mlne The  Catholic  church  (Plaquemlne  is 
approximately  75  percent)  had  admitted  a 
few  Negroes  In  the  past,  but  a  group  of  some 
20  entered  and  disrupted  the  mass  one  Sun- 
day as  they  came  into  the  building  at  inter- 
vals In  pairs.  The  Negroes  were  admitted  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Northslde  Bap- 
tist Chmch  (Who,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  their  pastor,  previously  had  voted  to 
admit  them,  but  they  reportedly  voted  the 
following  Wednesday  night  not  to  admit  the 
Negroes).  The  Negroes  were  not  admitted 
to  the  Methodist  Church  or  to  our  church, 
the  First  Baptist  Church. 

"With  a  group  of  men.  I  [the  pastor)  met 
and  talked  to  the  Negroes  myself;  the  dis- 
cussion was  brief  and  no  excitement  from 
anyone  was  Involved.  The  police  did  not 
stop  any  Negro  from  entering  a  white  con- 
gregation; however,  since  we  knew  the  Negro 
group  was  coming  and  there  had  been  these 
forceful  almost  animalistic  demonstrations, 
we  had  made  arrangements  with  the  police 
to  give  us  assistance  In  event  It  was  needed. 
Colncldentally.  the  Negroes  met  at  their 
churches  to  organize  groups  to  seek  entry 
Into  the  white  churches. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  the  procedure  used  by 
our  church  last  August  will  be  repeated  If 
necessary.      There    has    been     no    Internal 
trouble  at  all  In  our  church.     Our  church 
is  small,  but  strong  in  many  ways;   It  also 
has  the  best  respect  of  this  Catholic  com- 
munity.    We   do  not   feel   that   a  pressure 
group  such  as  CORE  either  black  or  white 
should   be   permitted   to   encroach   upon   a 
church.     As   long   as  a   Baptist   church   re- 
mains an  autonomous  body,  this  right  of  re- 
striction to  anyone  should  be  Its  prerogative. 
We  do  not  consider  this  action  irrellgous. 
un-Christlan.   or    Immoral.     It    Is   a    sharne 
that     the     racial     harmony    which     existed 
in  this  small  city  was  disrupted.     We   are 
sick,  and  many,  many  Negroes  are  also  sick 
of   this   entire   mess.     We   have   no  hatred 
toward  any  Negro,  but  concern  for  his  prob- 
lems    It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  definite 
hatred   for   the  white   has  been  planted   In 
many   Negro   minds  in  Plaquemlne   during 
recent  months. 

"Plaquemlne  has  several  Negro  Baptist 
churches,  and  why  they  waited  untU  a  pres- 
sure group  began  to  desire  worship  (and 
we  doubt  this  as  their  Intention)  Is  beyond 
comprehension.  Without  too  much  exami- 
nation, these  demonstrations  and  their  kin- 
dred acts  bear  all  the  marks  of  communUtlc 
activity.  At  least,  these  are  some  of  the  tac- 
tics employed  by  the  Communists  In  other 
countries  and  the  same  type  used  In  their 
rise  in  Rvissla."" 

During  the  following  week,  Mayor  Schne- 
belen, presiding  as  magistrate  of  Plaque- 
mine"s  municipal  court,  began  the  arduous 
task  of  hearing  evidence  in  the  cases  of  some 
16  Negroes  who  had  been  arrested  following 
the  march  on  city  hall  August  19.  Charges 
ranged  from  disturbing  the  peace  to  incit- 
ing riot.  City  Attorney  Edward  Engollo  pros- 
ecuted the  defendants  on  behalf  of  the  city. 
Defense  attorneys  were  Robery  L.  Collins  and 
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Nils  R.  Douglas  of  New  Orleans,  and  Murphy 
Bell  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Only  a  few  spectators  and  members  of 
the  press  were  allowed  to  enter  the  court- 
room Mayor  Schnebelen  asked  for  silence 
and  decorum  during  the  hearing,  and  said 
that  persons  who  did  not  abide  by  these 
rules  would  be  evicted. 

CORE'S  attorneys  Immediately  moved  to 
have  all  charges  against  the  Negroes 
squashed,  claiming  the  single  affidavits  were 
prepared  to  Include  as  many  as  Avejlola- 
tlons  of  city  ordinances.  Bell  claimed  this 
was  Illegal  and  deprived  the  defendants  of 
due  process,  and  was  not  in  harmony  with 
?he  State's  criminal  code.  City  Attorney 
Eneollo  answered  that  there  was  nothing 
stipulating  that  the  town  of  Plaquemlne 
haS  to  follow  the  code  of  criminal  procedure 
of  the  State.  "We  have  gone  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  preparing  affidavits  which  you  d 
find  in  no  other  municipality,""  he  said. 

CORE'S  attorneys  advised  the  court  that 
all  cases  would  be  appealed  to  fl^fi^t  court 
upon  conclusion  of  the  municipal  findln^^ 
Hearings  went  smoothly  except  in  the  c^e 
of  Dr  Bertrand  Tyson  and  James  Parmer. 
These' two  men  were  placed  on  the  witness 
stand  by  their  attorneys.  They  were  both 
questioned  extensively  by  Mayor  Schnebelen 
and  entered  Into  direct  verbal  clashes  during 
the  discussions.  Tyson  was  found  guilty  °f 
obstructing  streets  and  slde^^l^^.fil'^^f^: 
turbing  the  peace,  and  was  fined  •lOO  or  30 
days  on  each  count.  Farmer  was  found  guilty 
of  the  same  charges  and  was  given  the  same 
sentence.  All  of  the  others  but  two  were 
found  guilty  of  charges  against  them,  one 
of  the  Negroes  was  a  Juvenile  and  his  case  was 
referred  to  Juvenile  court.  The  other  case 
was  passed  on  grounds  that  the  arresting 
officer  was  not  available  to  testify. 

All  was  not  quiet  elsewhere  in  Plaquemlne, 
however.    On  September  1  CORE  staged  an- 
other demonstration,  in  violation  of  restrain- 
ine  orders  which  were  served  upon  them  by 
F^eral  marshals  Just  before  they  began  leav- 
ine  the  Plymouth  Rock  Baptist  Church  for 
a  march  downtown.     The  march,  made  up 
of  several  hundred  Negroes,  mostly  youths 
was  directed  to  the  courthouse  square  and 
thence  back  to  the  church.    Sometime  later, 
they  regrouped   at  the  church  for  another 
march     this    time    without   James    Parmer, 
and  proceeded  along  the  same  route  to  the 
courthouse.    This  time,  they  were  met  by  the 
sheriff    and    and    two    U.S.    marshals.      The 
eroup  bypassed  the  sheriff  and  the  marshals 
and  continued  marching.     In  front  of  the 
courthouse   they  were  confronted  by  Chief 
Songy.  who  stopped  them  and  placed  their 
leaders  under  arrest  and  told  the  others  to 
return  to  the  church.    When  they  remained 
In  front  of  the  courthouse.  Songy  gave  the 
order  to  break  up  the  demonstration.    Using 
horses  and  electric  prods,  the  mounted  State 
troopers,  backed  up  by  city  police  and  sher- 
lff"s  deputies  on  foot,  backed  the  crowd  to- 
ward Covu-t  Street  and  the  church.    Law  en- 
forcement officers  then  returned  to  the  court- 
house. ,     _,  , 

Shortly  afterward,  Chief  Songy  received  In- 
formation that  the  Negroes  were  starting  to 
throw  bricks,  rocks,  and  bottles  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  church.  Following  a  confer- 
ence with  Mayor  Ben  Ragusa  of  the  State 
police,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  the  church 
and  clear  the  street  and  sidewalks  for  traffic. 
"The  Negroes  would  have  to  go  into  the 
church  or  go  home,"  Songy  said. 

Songy  also  stated,  "Besides,  that  place  is 
no  longer  a  church  for  them.  It's  a  fort."" 

At  the  church  area,  a  large  nximber  of  Ne- 
groes were  milling  about.  A  window  in  a 
nearby  grocery  store  was  broken  with  a  brick. 
(The  owner  of  the  store  was  a  Plaquemlne 
policeman.)  When  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers arrived  at  the  church  to  begin  clearing 
the  sidewalks  and  street,  the  demonstrators, 
among  them  the  top  CORE  leaders,   began 
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throwing  bricks  and  rocks  from  the  church. 
At  this  point,  orders  were  given  to  fire  gas 
into  the  church  to  clear  the  rioting  demon- 
strators from  the  building.  No  gas  was 
thrown   Into   the   homes,   Chief   Songy   has 

stated.  .       . 

With  the  explosion  of  tear  gas  the  demon- 
strators scattered  in  all  directions.  Jumping 
from  windows  of  the  church  building  and 
taking  refuge  to  avoid  arrest  In  every  nook 
and  corner  and  private  home  In  the  Imme- 
diate area.  Law  enforcement  officers  went 
into  many  of  the  homes  to  arrest  fugitives  In 
the  melee.  Songy  said  that  every  house 
which  was  entered  produced  several  of  the 
demonstrators. 

Backing  up  the  tear  gas  action  on  the 
church  was  one  of  the  Plaquemlne  flretrucks. 
A  consistent,  forceful  stream  of  water  was 
poured  into  the  church  building  to  oust  the 
demonstrators. 

Some  69  Negroes  were  arrested  in  the  dem- 
onstration, the  youngest  being  15  and  the 
oldest  64.  Some  of  the  demonstrators  were 
hospitalized  for  minor  injuries,  and  a  large 
number  of  law  enforcement  officers  were 
treated  at  the  Plaquemlne  Sanitarium. 

James  Farmer,  the  national  du-ector  of 
CORE  and  a  leader  of  the  first  march  on  the 
courthouse  In  contempt  of  the  Federal  court 
order  disappeared  from  the  church  when  the 
police  arrived.  He  later  turned  up  In  New 
Orleans,    but    returned    to    Plaquemlne    on 

Tuesday  for  trial.  r-owF 

In  the  September  1963  issue  of  the  CORE- 
LATOR.  published  by  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality.  Farmer  wrote  his  version  of  the 
demonstrations: 

"On  August  19.  with  -three  local  leaders, 
Dr  Bertrand  Tyson,  a  physician,  W.  W.  Har- 
leaux, a  school  principal,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Davis 
and  I  led  500  persons  on  a  protest  march  to 
city  hall.  Upon  reaching  the  building,  sev- 
eral of  the  marchers  began  singing  We  Shall 
Overcome."  The  three  local  leaders  and  I 
were  arrested.  The  others  were  dispersed  by 
a  tear  gas  attack. 

"Returning  to  the  church,  they  regrouped 
and  marched  again  into  another  barrage  of 
the  nauseating  gas.  In  the  next  2  days.  232 
persons  were  Jailed.  There  was  not  enough 
room  m  the  parish  Jail,  so  some  of  us  were 
sent  to  adjoining  parishes,  while  others  were 
placed  In  an  improvised  stockade. 

"I  had  planned  to  be  in  Louisiana  only  3 
days  on  a  brief  speaking  trip,  but  the  town  of 
Plaquemlne  had  other  plans  for  me.  I  haa 
wanted  to  Join  the  march  on  Washington 
but  instead  I  was  in  Jail.  Many  of  those 
lalled  with  me  had  planned  to  make  the  trek 
to  Washington,  but  they  chose  to  remain  in 
laU  Their  "crime"  was  the  same  as  mine — 
asking  for  freedom  now.  or  as  Plaquemlne 
called  It.  "disturbing  the  peace."  I  had  no 
real  thoice  but  to  remain  behind  bars  with 
those  incarcerated  with  me.  The  historic 
march  on  Washington  would  go  on  beauti- 
fully with6ut  us;  the  historic  struggle  of 
Plaquemlne  Negroes  might  not. 

"The  magnificent  demonstration  in  Wash- 
ington inspired  Plaquemlne "s  freedom  fight- 
ers to  redduble  their  efforts.  "They  marched 
and  they  sat  In.  They  were  tear  gassed 
struck  with  electric  prod  rods  and  trampled 
by  State  troopers"  horses.  Children  and 
adults  were  injured. 

"With  most  of  us  just  out  of  Jail— we  had 
been  Jailed-in  for  10  days-«ven  bigger 
marches  were  planned.  The  Negroes  had 
achieved  a  unity  such  as  never  existed  be- 
fore On  September  1.  they  marched  in  the 
largest  demonstration  of  all.  The  mounted 
troopers  with  their  prod  rods,  rode  down  the 
marchers  like  cowboys  on  a  fearsome  round- 
up The  demonstrators  again  took  refuge  in 
Plymouth  Rock  Baptist  Church.  Troopers 
ptirsued  them  into  the  church,  hurling 
round  after  round  of  teargas  canisters.  The 
demonstrators  were  driven  from  the  church, 
carrying  the  wounded,  the  faint,  and  the 
hysterical.    They  retreated  to  the  parsonage. 


"Not  content  with  this  desecration  of  a 
place  of  worship,  the  troopers  turned  high- 
pressure  firehoses  Into  the  church,  over- 
turning benches  and  breaking  windows. 
Bibles  and  hymnals  floated  In  the  pews. 
The  troopers  then  hurled  a  volley  of  teargas 
canisters  Into  the  parsonage,  driving  the 
demonstrators  Into  the  yard.  Further  volleys 
of  the  gas  drove  them  back  Into  the  par- 
sonage. Many  were  overcome  by  the  gas  and 
artificial  respiration  was  administered. 

"Meanwhile,  other  State  troopers  rode 
through  the  town,  pursuing  and  brutalizing 
any  Negroes  in  sight.  Doors  were  kicked  in 
and  houses  Invaded  as  troopers  loudly  pro- 
claimed. 'We  want  Farmer."  Negroes  beaten 
in  the  streets  were  told,  •We"ll  let  you  go  if 
you"ll  tell  us  where  Parmer  is."  Two  Negro 
girls  heard  troopers  say.  "When  we  catch 
Parmer  we"re  going  to  lynch  him." 

"'Hearing  these  bloodthirsty  threats.  I 
started  to  walk  over  and  turn  myself  In.  I 
was  stopped  by  local  citizens  who  Insisted 
that  if  I  surrendered.  I  wotQd  not  be  alive  in 
the  morning.  They  persuaded  me  to  take 
refuge  in  a  hearse.  With  another  hearse  as  a 
decoy.  I  thus  escaped  from  the  frenzied  lynch 
mob  composed  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

"In  New  Orleans  next  day,  I  called  a  press 
conference  and  described  what  had  tran- 
spired In  Plaquemlne.  I  announced  I  would 
return  on  the  morrow. 

"Curiously,  there  was  no  warrant  for  my 
arrest  awaiting  me.  The  frenzied  house-to- 
house  manhunt  2  days  before  had  been  with- 
out warrant  and  without  charges. 

"Back  in  Plaquemlne  I  was  tried  and  con- 
victed on  earlier  charges.  The  sentence  on 
each  charge  was  $100  fine  or  30  days  in 
Jail  Through  my  lawyers.  Murphy,  Bell. 
Collins,  Douglas,  and  Elie.  I  immediately 
served  notice  of  appeal. 

"The  Plaquemlne  battle  goes  on.  Negroes 
have  launched  a  tight  economic  boycott  of 
local  stores.  They  have  arranged  to  buy 
their  food  and  clothing  elsewhere  on  week- 
ends The  school  principal.  W.  W.  Harleaux, 
has  been  threatened  with  his  Job.  A  worker 
in  the  Negro  school  lunchroom  has  been 
fired  because  her  children  were  in  the  dem- 
onstration. The  schoors  students  are  reply- 
ing with  a  lunchroom  boycott.  Instead  of 
eating  lunch  they  sing  freedom  songs. 

"Enjoined  against  further  demonstrations, 
CORE  is  seeking  through  the  courts  to  have 
the  Injunction  overtiirned.  Meanwhile, 
demonstrations  are  starting  In  other  nearby 
communities.  In  Hanunond,  for  example, 
students  have  demonstrated  and  their  mayor 
has  now  set  up  a  blraclal  committee.  Pla- 
quemlne Itself  may  be  a  long  struggle,  but 
we  shall  certainly  overcome." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  are  a 
number  of  statements  In  Farmer's  story 
which  do  not  convey  the  actual  facts  or 
which  are  complete  distortions  of  the  truth. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  L.  G.  Hoffman  has 
emphatically  stated  that  at  no  time  was  any 
Negro  teacher  or  principal  threatened  with 
his  Job.  as  Parmer  wrote.  He  said  that 
demonstrations  of  the  sort  taking  place  in 
Plaquemlne  were  not  covered  In  the  teacher 
tenure  laws,  and  thus  no  employee  of  the 
school  board  taking  part  in  such  demonstra- 
tions could  be  fired  even  of  the  school  board 
wanted  to  fire  him. 

Parmer's  version  of  the  incidents  does  not 
point  out  that  he  had  been  served  papers  by 
U  S  marshals  prohibiting  him  or  other  mem- 
bers of  CORE  to  march  as  they  did.  And  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  Jail  he  planned  even  bigger 
marches.  In  spite  of  the  Injunction  against 
CORE  He  does  not  mention  the  Negroes 
rioting  at  the  church,  throwing  bricks  and 
rocks  breaking  windows  In  grocery  stores, 
injiu^ng  passersby.  Instead,  he  mentions 
only  the  police  activity  in  their  attempts  to 
restore  peace  and  order,  hinting  at  dreadful 
•'brutalltiee."  He  calls  the  Plymouth  Rock 
Baptist  Church  a  place  of  worship,  when  in 
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actual  fact.  It  was  being  used  as  a  fort.  a4 
deacrtbed  by  the  chief  of  police.  He  make^ 
the  statement  that  the  police  officers  becam^ 
a  lynch  mob  and  quotes  certain  direct  statC't 
ments.  At  no  time  has  there  been  a  mentloil 
of  such  statements  In  any  other  report  of 
the  incident  except  from  Parmer,  and  they 
have  been  definitely  denied  by  all  respon- 
sible white  officials  of  the  city  and  parish. 
Farmer  said  In  his  story  that  he  left  Pla- 
quemlne  In  a  hearse,  but  he  failed  to  ad(^ 
that  he  was  Inside  a  coffin  also.  He  also  say* 
that  he  gave  a  version  of  the  incident  t4» 
reporters  the  next  day  at  a  press  conference 
in  New  Orleans.  It  Is  significant  that  hit 
story  was  published  nationally,  but  at  n' 
time  did  reporters  make  an  attempt  to  ques 
tion  officials  of  Iberville  Parish  or  the  cit 
of  Plaquemlne  to  substantiate  Parmer's  ve 
sion  of  the  affair.  As  a  consequence,  a  com 
pletely  distorted  and  untrue  version  of  th 
riot  was  given  to  the  American  public. 

In  my  judgment,  this  type  of  activit^ 
points  out  the  kind  of  injustice  that  1$ 
done  the  South,  when  someone  make$ 
vitriolic,  untrue  statements  concemini 
demonstrators,    not    stating    that    thef 
were  violating  the  law,  not  stating  th 
their  group  engaged  in  throwing  brick 
bats  and  endangering  citizens  and  dam 
aging  property,  and  not  stating  that  the: 
were  acting  in  direct  violation  of  r 
straining  orders  of  the  Federal  court  i 
self,  but  rathing  making  untrue  asse 
tions    that    southern    law    enforcement 
officers  were  In  the  process  of  organizl 
themselves  Into  a  lynch  mob.     That 
something  that  has  never  happened 
the  history  of  the  South.    It  may  ha 
been  that  many  years  ago  some  few  peij- 
sons  were  victims  of  lynch  mobs.    It  h^ 
not  happened  in  many  years  anywhere  m 
the  South,  and  even  then  such  murdefs 
were  certainly  not  committed  or  cor- 
doned   by    southern    law    enforcemeiit 
officers.  j 

Here  was  a  case  of  officers  who  we^e 
doing  their  duty.  They  were  undertak- 
ing to  protect  property,  and  to  enfonje 
a  Federal  court  order. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  why  Mr. 
Parmer  was  in  jail,  this  Senator  thinl:s 
he  was  jealous  of  a  famous  Negro  leader 
by  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  King,  wl^o 
was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  Tittte 
magazine.  His  great  cause  to  be  namqd 
man  of  the  year  had  much  to  do  with  ja 
famous  letter  written  from  a  Birming- 
ham jail.  I 

I  refer  to  what  Martin  Luther  Kii^g 
wrote  to  his  followers,  "If  you  have  se^n 
your  people  lynched  by  hateful  white 
lynch  mobs — "  Martin  Luther  KiAg 
never  saw  anything  like  that.  I 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  He 
admitted  he  had  not.  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senat<)r 
is  correct.  There  has  been  no  incident 
of  that  sort  in  the  South  for  generfi- 
tions;  so  he  could  not  have  seen  it  dur- 
ing this  generation,  because  it  did  npt 
happen.  When  one  has  seen  what  this 
kind  of  thing  does  to  colored  people.jit 
can  be  understood  why  I  am  impatiei^t. 
If  one  can  dream  up  these  things  a^d 
suggest  that  they  are  going  on,  of  couilse 
one  can  imply  that  Negro  citizens  are 
being  subjected  to  great  indignities.  I 

So  as  a  practical  matter  Jam|es 
Farmer  stirred  these  people  up  to  break 
a  court  order  and  violate  the  law,  to 
abuse    property    and    individuals    wilth 


complete  contempt  and  in  violation  of 
the  law.  So  when  officials  sought  to  stop 
his  illegal  activities,  he  understook  to 
indicate  that  the  police  who  were  trying 
to  enforce  the  law  were  guilty  of  or- 
ganizing lynch  mobs  to  proceed  against 
him  and  his  fellow  demonstrators. 

What  a  ridiculous  situation,  when  peo- 
ple can  be  swayed  by  such  suggestions. 
I  regret  to  say  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  many  pitifully  misinformed 
but  well-intentioned  individuals  sup- 
port. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  a  Catho- 
lic organization  which  does  a  great  deal 
of  charitable  work  and  which  at  one 
time  contributed  help  to  Cameron  Parish, 
La.,  a  commimity  predominantly  Catho- 
lic, to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  Hur- 
ricane Audrey.  My  recollection  is  that 
almost  a  thousand  people,  mostly  Cath- 
olics, lost  their  lives  in  that  small  com- 
mimity because  of  that  terrible  storm 
and  tidal  wave  which  occurred  there  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

This  Catholic  organization  was  able 
to  muster  only  $2,000  to  assist  the  per- 
sons who  were  suffering  in  that  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Audrey. 
A  member  of  the  organization  told  me — 
I  have  only  his  word  to  rely  upon — that 
the  same  Catholic  organization  contrib- 
uted $20,000 — 10  times  as  much  money — 
to  help  the  Negro  march  on  Washington. 
Imagine  the  disparity  when  one  con- 
tributes money  to  help  incite  riots  and 
lawlessness  in  direct  violation  of  even 
Federal  court  orders.  One  can  only 
imagine  that  well-intentioned  and  deeply 
religious  people  are  doing  things  like 
that  only  because  of  fraudulent  misrep- 
resentation as  to  what  is  going  on  by 
men  like  James  Farmer,  who  claimed 
that  someone  was  trying  to  lynch  him 
when  all  that  responsible  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  city.  Federal,  and  State, 
were  doing  was  trying  to  keep  him  from 
further  engaging  in  violations  of  the 
law  and  of  a  Federal  court  order. 

I  believe  these  comments  should  help 
Senators  understand  the  reaction  of  the 
pitifully  misinformed  people  who  read 
statements  by  James  Farmer,  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  others,  such  as,  "If  you 
have  seen  your  people  lynched  by  these 
southern  lynch  mobs — "  which  is  some- 
thing which  has  not  occurred.  I  can 
understand  that  reading  statements  like 
that  and  taking  them  at  their  face  value, 
could  cause  some  pitifully  misinformed 
but  well-intentioned  people  to  contribute 
money  to  the  march  on  Washington,  or 
finance  the  kind  of  riots  that  James 
Farmer  is  engaged  in. 

It  seems  sad,  indeed,  but  it  proves  the 
old  saying,  "The  road  to  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions."  I  am  sure  those 
who  contribute  their  money  with  all  good 
intentions,  money  that  should  be  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes,  but  is  used  to  sup- 
port this  kind  of  violence  and  outrageous 
conduct,  would  certainly  feel  that  they 
did  so  only  because  they  were  misin- 
formed and  would  not  do  so  if  they  knew 
the  facts. 

An  objective  account  of  the  Plaque- 
mine  incident  was  given  by  Charles  M. 
Hargroder  of  the  Times  Picayune  in  his 
■Louisiana  Capital  Report." 


I  know  this  reporter  very  well,  as  I 
know  personally  many  of  the  officials 
involved  in  this  situation,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  colored  people  mentioned  in  the 
discussion ;  so  I  can  state  this  as  my  best 
information  as  to  what  really  happened 
here.    This  is  what  he  said: 

CORE  represents  itself  as  a  Gandhi-styled 
nonviolence  group  disciplined  not  to  reply 
to  violence  in  kind.  Newsmen  on  the  scene 
of  last  Sunday's  riot,  which  was  in  defiance 
of  a  new  Federal  order  in  restraint  of  dem- 
onstrations, can  testify  that  the  rioters  threw 
rocks,  bits  of  brick  and  bottles — streets  were 
littered  with  these  missiles  and  some  of  them 
narrowly  missed  members  of  the  press  cover- 
ing the  disturbance.  Twenty  State  police 
had  to  be  treated  at  the  Plaquemlne  Sani- 
tarium for  injuries  resulting  from  thrown 
objects. 

What  were  20  State  policemen  doing 
at  the  State  sanitarium  being  treated  for 
injuries  if  this  sort  of  thing  did  not  oc- 
cur? 

I  do  not  have  with  me  at  the  moment, 
but  I  shall  obtain  pictures  which  were 
taken  of  Negroes  with  their  arms  thrown 
out  in  the  process  of  throwing  bricks  and 
rocks.  I  have  also  seen  pictures  of  liter- 
ally bushel  baskets  of  brickbats,  rocks 
and  pieces  of  glass  thrown  by  them  in 
so-called  peaceful  demonstrations. 

I  continue  to  read  Mr.  Hargroder's  ac- 
count: 

At  least  one  picture  was  taken  of  a  CORE 
leader  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  church 
hurling  an  object  toward  State  police  out- 
side. 

CORE  officials  are  great  believers  in  using 
every  means  of  getting  their  message  across — 
be  It  press  conference  or  on  the  witness 
stand. 

Following  Saturday  night's  demonstration 
when  Parmer  exhibited  some  15  children 
ranging  in  age  from  10  to  18  who  were  said 
to  be  injured.  CORE  staged  another  press 
conference  claiming  police  brutality.  He  par- 
ticularly stressed  use  of  horses  and  cattle 
prodders. 

Unofficially,  no  evidence  has  been  found 
that  any  of  the  injuries  were  caused  by 
horses.  Farmer  was  asked  if  he  was  aware 
that  horses  had  been  used  in  the  last  demon- 
stration before  CORE  was  restrained  by  a 
previous  court  order.  He  replied  that  he 
was. 

Asked  if  he  had  been  appraised  of  the  fact 
that  horses  were  on  hand  Saturday  night, 
he  replied  "No."  But  another  CORE  mem- 
ber added  the  Negroes  knew  horses  were 
available  but  they  thought  they  were  to  be 
used  for  "transportation." 

Both  sides  have  asked  for  Federal 
marshals— CORE  wants  them  to  "protect 
civil  liberties"  and  city  officials  ask  for  them 
to  enforce  orders  of  the  court,  a  new  switch 
in  that  Federal  marshals  have  seldom  found 
themselves  enforcing  court  orders  against 
the  Negro. 

That  is  one  of  the  few  reasons  that 
the  CORE  officials  found  themselves 
confronted  with  a  Federal  marshal  en- 
forcing a  Federal  court  order  against 
them,  rather  than  against  the  other  par- 
ties in  this  particular  community.  This 
happened  to  be  so  because  of  a  courage- 
ous Federal  judge  who  had  the  courage 
to  perform  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  believed  he  would  be 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  is  one  more  problem  we  have  to 
contend  with.  Any  time  a  Federal  mar- 
shal, a  judge  or  anyone  else,  makes  a 
finding  or  renders  a  decision  with  which 


CORE  or  the  NAACP  disagrees,  then 
these  groups  begin  dreaming  up  all  sorts 
of  grievances.  The  next  thing  they  want 
is  to  get  the  man  fired,  or  to  have  a  judge 
removed,  or  change  something  else,  or 
try  to  get  for  themselves  some  special 
advantage,  such  as  the  ones  proposed  by 
this  so-called  civil  rights  bUl.  or  try  to 
have  their  own  judges  picked  to  hear  a 
particular  case. 
Again  I  read  from  this  account: 
CORE  has  long  masked  as  a  nonviolent 
and  righteous  group.  The  mere  fact  that 
their  marches  have  been  nighttime  events, 
calculated  to  alarm  the  public  and  deliber- 
ately disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity,  add- 
ed to  their  defiance  of  the  court's  order,  re- 
veals CORE  as  no  better  than  any  other 
rabble-rousing  group,  black  or  white. 

The  city's  request  for  Federal  marshals  re- 
ferred to  in  Hargroder's  story  was  wired  to 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  Signed  by  the  sheriff,  the  mayor, 
the  chief  of  police,  and  the  president  of  the 
police  jury,  it  read: 

"At  7:30  p.m.  yesterday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1963.  Hon.  E.  Gordon  West.  Judge,  US. 
District  Covirt.  Eastern  District  of  Ixjuisiana. 
on  our  motion  in  action  entitled  "C.  A.  Grif- 
fon. Jr..  et  al.,  plaintiffs,  v.  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  et  al.,  defendants,  miscella- 
neous No.  690,"  Baton  Rouge  division  of  said 
court,  issued  temporary  restraining  order 
restraining  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and 
others  acting  in  concert  with  them  from 
committing  unlawful  acts,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  agitation,  and  other  conduct  in  the 
city  of  Plaquemlne  and  parish  of  Iberville, 
La.,  all  as  set  forth  in  the  restraining  order. 
Restraining  order  was  served  at  approximate- 
ly 9:40  p.m.  same  day.  on  defendants  by  U.S. 
marshal.  Thereafter  restraining  order  has 
been  flagrantly  violated  by  defendants.  Your 
office  is  hereby  requested  in  the  name  of  law. 
peace  and  order,  to  enforce  this  restraining 
order  through  U.S.  marshals  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"A  copy  of  this  telegram  Is  being  sent  by 
wire  to  the  office  of  U.S.  attorney  at  New 
Orleans.  La." 

No  answer  was  received  and  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  request  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

An  eyewitness  accoiuit  of  what  actually 
took  place  that  fateful  Sunday  night  was 
given  by  Chief  Criminal  Deputy  Lester  Co- 
meaux  of  the  Iberville  sheriff's  office.  It  was 
erroneously  reported.  In  the  press  that  "the 
police  never  (repeat  never)  have  the  right  to 
deliberately  use  more  force  than  is  necessary 
to  enforce  law  and  order.  When  asked  if 
he  thought  the  local  police  used  more  force 
than  necessary,  Comeaux  replied,  "I  don't 
think  we  used  more  force  than  was  ever 
necessary."  He  said  that  he  definitely  did 
not  think  the  police  "unduly  harassed,  mis- 
treated or  hurt  any  of  the  citizens." 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  cattle  prodders 
and  statements,  that  Negroes  were  driven  off 
tne  streets  like  cattle,  Comeaux  explained, 
"Those  electrical  chargers  were  not  manu- 
factured for  cattle  use.  They  are  special 
prods  which  are  being  used  by  police  depart- 
ments and  which  are  stocked  by  police  sup- 
ply houses.  A  cattle  prod  Is  made  differently. 
All  we  did  was  try  to  disperse  the  crowd 
when  they  started  their  unruly  actions  and 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  police  to 
move   on." 

He  said  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Negroes  were  exceedingly  violent,  that  in 
some  cases  they  were  armed — one  boy  had 
a  .22-caliber  zip  gun  and  another  was  found 
with  a  butcher  knife— the  police  used  the 
electric  prods  in  lieu  of  their  own  weapons, 
and  they  made  every  effort  possible  not  to 
injure  anyone. 

Some  press  reports  stated  that  over  300 
arrests  were  made  and  that  many  of  these 


were  made  without  any  real  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  police  that  the  arrested  per- 
sons had  violated  any  law.  Comeaux's  com- 
ment to  this  was,  "That  definitely  is  not 
true.  They  were  only  arrested  after  they  re- 
fused to  move  on  upon  being  ordered  to  do 
so,  then  they  were  placed  under  arrest  for 
disturbing  the  peace  and  refusing  to  obey 
the  officers." 

Some  said  that  the  Negroes  basic  con- 
stitutional right  of  protection  against  search 
and  seizure  was  violated  as  policemen 
entered  private  homes  without  warrants  and 
arrested  the  occupants.  Comeaux  said. 
"There  again  I  could  say  the  police  could 
have  been  acting  under  hot  pursuit.  They 
had  left  the  church  where  they  had  bom- 
barded the  officers  with  rocks,  bottles,  bricks, 
and  they  fled  into  these  various  homes.  In 
some  of  the  houses  in  question  we  even  had 
permission  of  the  owner  to  go  in.  'You  can 
look — there  ain't  nobody  in  here.'  And  still 
we  found  them  hiding  under  the  bed  and  In 
the  clothes  closet." 

Some  said  that  in  at  least  one  case,  tear 
gas  was  fired  Into  a  group  of  Negroes  that 
was  quietly  marching  (without  singing) 
down  the  street.  To  this,  Comeaux  said  "I 
don't  know  what  he  is  referring  to.  At  no 
time  did  we  throw  tear  gas  at  any  group  that 
marched  quietly  down  the  street,  and  that 
Sunday  night  they  certainly  did  not  march 
quietly  down  the  street  without  singing.  And 
I  might  add  that  at  that  time  they  had 
already  been  served  an  Injunction  of  the 
Federal  court  prohibiting  them  to  demon- 
strate in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  They  com- 
pletely ignored  the  orders  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
shals, and  marched,  and  the  U.S.  marshal 
even  advised  us  that  they  were  In  violation 
of  the  injunction." 


There  is  a  case  in  which  the  agents  of 
the  Federal  Government  itself  advised 
the  local  police  that  these  people  were 
in  violation  of  a  court  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral court. 


Comeaux  said  that  when  the  Negroes  be- 
gan throwing  brickbats,  bottles,  broken  glass, 
and  so  on,  "the  U.S.  mtirshals  said  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do,  and  said  for  us  to 
break  It  up.  They  were  throwing  these  rocks 
and  bricks  and  stuff  at  xis  and  they  told  us 
there  was  nothing  you  can  do  but  break  it 
up  and  bring  it  under  control,  which  we  did. 
The  police  had  not  gone  to  the  church  to 
break  the  church  up.  We  had  received  re- 
ports from  passers-by,  white  passers-by,  that 
their  cars  were  being  bombarded  with  bricks 
and  rocks  and  so  forth.  So  then  city  police, 
sheriff's  officers,  and  State  police  went  down 
In  a  group  to  put  a  stop  to  that  and  when  we 
got  down  there  we  were  shellacked  with  these 
fiying  articles,  and  it  was  only  then  that  we 
used  tear  gas  to  break  that  up.  And  it  was 
then  that  they  fied  into  these  homes  and  we 
pursued  them." 

In  remarking  on  reference  in  the  press  to 
tear  gas  being  fired  into  the  home  of  Rev. 
J.  S.  Davis,  Comeaux  said,  "Rev.  J.  S.  Davis' 
home  is  right  behind  the  church  and  was 
used  as  a  hiding  place  by  a  group  of  them 
from  that  house.  When  a  brick  came  sailing 
out  the  front  door,  naturally  we  v?feht  to 
that  house  and  threw  tear  gas  there,  too." 
Comeaux  said  that  the  firehoses  were  used 
in  the  church  after  the  crowd  had  been 
driven  from  it.  He  explained  that  the  water 
was  used  as  a  precaution  against  fire.  "It 
was  a  safety  measure.  We  had  the  firetruck 
brought  up  in  case  there  was  any  fire,  because 
the  tear  gas  bombs,  when  they  go  off,  they 
generate  some  heat.  If  they  get  into  a  stack 
of  paper  or  cloth  or  something  they  could 
start  a  flame  going  and  then  you'd  reallv 
have  trouble.  After  the  people  had  all 
cleared  the  church  we  hosed  it  down  Inside 
to  be  sure  there  would  be  no  burning." 

Comeaux  was  asked  about  statements  that 
one  State  police  officer  placed  adhesive  tape 


over  his  name  tag  and  over  the  number  on 
hU  ofBcial  badge.  He  said,  "I  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  I  never  saw  anything  like  that." 
Comeaux  said  that  if  such  a  situation  did 
exist,  there  was  the  possibility  that  the  of- 
ficer did  so  to  hide  his  identity  because  of  the 
threats  Negroes  had  been  making  by  phone 
to  various  white  citizens.  In  the  case  of 
Sheriff  Griffon,  for  example,  he  had  received 
frequent  calls  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  in 
which  the  speaker  used  exceedingly  vile 
language  and  threatened  to  bomb  his  home, 
and  threatened  bodily  harm  to  him  and  his 
family.  Similar  calls  had  been  received  by 
Deputy  Comeaux  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
had  his  telephone  disconnected.  A  large 
number  of  other  white  citizens  of  Plaque- 
mlne have  made  similar  reports. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  accounts  of 
local  newspapers,  from  that  of  Times 
Picayune  reporter,  Hargroder,  and  from  the 
statements  of  the  chief  of  police  and  Deputy 
Comeaux  that  the  Sunday  night  riot  did  not 
occur  as  a  result  of  jKjllce  interference  with 
the  Negro  CORE  members.  Police  arrived 
on  the  scene  at  the  church  as  a  result  of  re- 
ports that  the  Negroes  were  destroying  prop- 
erty and  throwing  bricks  and  bottles  at  white 
passers-by.  The  riot  had  already  started 
When  the  police  officials  arrived,  and  It  was 
at  that  point  that  they.  too.  were  attacked. 
Any  fairmlnded  person  who  questions  this 
must  realize  that  the  accounts  of  the  riots 
were  given — admittedly  by  white  persons— 
but  these  were  white  persons  who  are  respon- 
sible citizens  and  officials  of  the  city  and 
parish,  as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  Hargroder. 
a  representative  of  a  large  newspaper. 

The  white  citizens  of  Plaquemlne  were  so 
incensed  over  the  unfair  and  very  biased 
reports  that  went  out  over  the  news  wires 
of  the  Nation  that  a  private  group  contrib- 
uted sufficient  money  to  have  the  "white" 
side  of  the  story  presented  over  what  they 
hoped  would  be  both  television  stations  in 
Baton  Rouge.  It  was  broadcast  over  TV 
station.  WAFB-TV,  narrated  by  Col.  E.  M. 
Lanier,  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens 
of  Plaquemlne  and  a  former  member  of  the 
LSU  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  speaking  of 
the  Sunday  night  riot,  Lanier  told  his 
audience : 

"What  happened  the  following  night,  Sun- 
day, September  1.  has  saddened  the  hearts 
of  every  responsible  person  In  Plaquemlne 
and  should  cause  every  person  In  our  Na- 
tion—white or  colored — to  think  seriously 
about  the  question:  Just  what  does  con- 
stitute law  and  order?  It  was  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  democracy  versus  mob- 
cracy.  Tempers  ran  high.  Emotions  were 
clouded.  News  of  that  night's  happenings 
have  been  garbled,  sometimes  inaccurate 
and  in  many  cases,  the  accounts  have  con- 
tradicted each  other." 

In  speaking  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  Bap- 
tist Church,  Colonel  Lanier  said: 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  role  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Baptist  Church  In  the 
aptlon  last  Sunday.  One  television  station 
said  the  church  was  desecrated.  However, 
it  was  not  desecrated  by  tear  gas  and  water. 
The  desecration  came  hours  earlier  when 
the  church  was  converted  Into  a  command 
post  and  a  base  of  operations  for  what  was 
to  follow. 

"Four  walls  do  not  make  a  church.  Its 
essential  Ingredients  are  love,  and  a  desire 
to  live  at  peace  with  one's  fellow  men. 

"But  love  had  fled  from  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Baptist  Church.  Peace  was  declared 
expendable  and  this  buUding  served  only  to 
provide  cover  for  a  hooting,  cursing,  catcall- 
ing, brlck-and-bottle  throwing  mob  that 
had  lost  reason,  perspective,  and  direction. 

"Perhaps  all  of  us  would  do  well  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  places  of  the  men  who  were 
called  upon  to  stand  up  to  that  mob  Sun- 
day night.  These  viniformed  men  were  not 
in  Plaquemlne  to  start  violence.  They  were 
there  to  avoid  it,  if  possible,  and  to  queU  it 
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If  not.  They  were  not  there  to  breach  th€ 
peace,  but  to  preserve  It,  or,  falling  that,  tc 
restore  It.  None  of  them  had  any  taste  foi 
the  Job  that  faced  them,  but  they  did  have  a 
duty  and  they  did  It:  and.  I  might  add,  thej 
did  It  well. 

"For  those  who  might  have  forgotten,  thl! 
Is    the    same    State    police    that    was    com- 
mended by  the  Federal  Government  for  ItJi 
spectacular  work  when   two  chlorine  barge; 
were    safely    removed    from    the    MlsBlsslpp 
River  near  Natchez.    This  Is  the  same  Stat< 
police  force  whose  prompt  action  In  assist 
Ing   communities    devasUted   by   Hurrlcan<i 
Carla  saved  untold  numbers  of  lives.     Thlii 
is  the  same  State  p>ollce  force  that  has  re 
duced  traffic  fatalities  on  Louisiana's  high 
ways  to  an  alltlme  low. 

"The  municipal  police  force  and  the  sher 
Iff's  deputies  are   the   same   groups  of  meii 
that  have  kept  the  peace  in  Plaquemlne  and 
have    insured   that   Justice   Is   dispensed   ac 
cording  to  a  man's  conduct  and  not  his  color 
"The  sheriff  of  Iberville  Parish  is  the  sami  i 
sheriff  who  has  served  as  president  of  thi( 
Louisiana    Sheriffs    Association    and    of    thu 
National  Sheriffs  Association.     He  has  been 
Judged   by  his   peers   and  has  been  selecte<l 
to  lead.     And  the  force  under  his  direction 
is  an  integrated  police  force." 

Prom  the  accounts  previously  given,  and 
from  those  that  follow.  It  should  be  noted 
how  heavily  CORE  leaders  depended  upon 
very  young  children  to  carry  their  cause  t) 
the  streets.  Not  content  with  the  Sunday 
night  riots  Just  discussed,  the  following  wee!: 
CORE  inaugurated  a  boycott  of  the  Negro 
high  school  lunchroom  by  some  250  chil- 
dren. This  was  done  as  a  pressure  tactic  t) 
have  the  school  board  rehire  a  lunchrooEi 
worker  fired  because  of  participation  in  racia  I 
demonstrations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
lunchroom  personnel  of  this  category  do  not 
have  tenure,  since  she  was  not  a  fuU-tims 
employee.  The  woman  had  been  arresteil 
and  Jailed,  and  as  a  consequence  the  schocl 
board  did  not  feel  that  she  could  be  con- 
sidered a  worthy  employee  thereafter. 

Throughout  the  days  that  followed,  the 
lunchroom  was  kept  open,  and  as  the  days 
passed,  the  children  slowly  returned.  Bi? 
the  end  of  the  following  week,  use  hal 
Jumped  from  a  low  of  5  to  135. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Plaquemlne  Post 
Editor  Gary  Hebert  editorially  commentei 
on  the  results  of  the  Negro's  boycott  of  the 
city's  merchants.     He  said: 

"The  Negro  boycott  of  area  merchants 
continues  here  this  week,  although  only 
about  80  percent  boycott  h£is  been  achleve<l. 
Some  of  the  sensible  Negroes  are  still  shop- 
ping locally.  And  speaking  of  'sense' — what 
the  Negroes  have  done  in  this  community 
has  probably  taken  us  out  of  the  picture  ss 
far  as  the  location  of  the  Hlgglns  Flooring 
Co..  Is  concerned.  The  Industry  could  ha^e 
supplied  labor  for  several  hundred  unskilled 
laborers  (the  majority  of  which  would  te 
Negro  I.  Reliable  sources  tell  us  that  oxi 
chances  of  landing  the  giant  Industry  aie 
very  poor  because  of  the  racial  strife  In  the 
community.  Now  who's  cutting  off  whose 
nose  on  whose  face — you  tell  us." 

Discussing  the  national  news  coverage  of 
the  events  In  Plaquemlne,  Hebert  continued 
in  his  editorial : 

"We  continue  to  be  appalled  at  the  dli;- 
torted  stories  and  pictiires  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  all  areas  of  this  country  re- 
garding the  racial  situation  In  Plaquemlnfe. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Blunck  brought  us  a  clipping  fro^ 
.the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  September 
._*lri>*4ch  Mrs.  Beverly  Axelrod.  a  San  Praii- 
'  Cisco  at^rney  who  worked  with  CORE  f ( »r 
6    weeksVere.    described    Plaquemlne    as 
'police  state'. 

"The  newspaper  story  quoted  her  as  sayiilg 
that  voter  registration  workers  were  JalKd 
for  disturbing  the  peace,  sF>eeding,  runnirig 
stop  signs,  vagrancy  and   inciting  vlolenc  b 
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She  also  said  registration  was  difficult;  the 
South  cannot  solve  Its  problems  by  Iteelf, 
and  that  the  movement  here  is  nonviolent. 
'For  6  weeks  I  carried  a  toothbrush  wher- 
ever I  went.  It  was  the  accepted  thing 
You  didn't  know  when  you  might  be  throwii 
in  Jail,'  Mrs.  Axelrod  told  the  newspaper. 
She's  correct,  marching  the  streets  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  along  with  several  hundred 
Negro  youths,  breaking  the  laws  of  the  city 
deliberately.  Just  might  get  a  person  ar- 
rested. It's  also  amazing  how  CORE  and 
its  cohorts  lay  the  blame  for  the  opposition 
they're  receiving  at  the  door  of  voter  regis- 
tration. We  suppose  it's  pretty  hard  for  a 
Negro  to  register  to  vote  in  Iberville,  that's 
why  we  have  almost  3.000  on  the  rolls,  and 
11  Negroes  entered  in  the  upcoming  Demo- 
cratic primary." 

During  the  week  that  followed,  things 
were  comparatively  quiet  in  Plaquemlne. 
CORE  was  given  a  permit  to  march  on  Sun- 
day, September  22,  and  about  60  Negroes 
marched  from  the  Plymouth  Rock  Baptist 
Church  to  the  courthouse  where  they  said 
a  silent  prayer  for  the  children  killed  in 
the  Birmingham  bombing. 

It  was  not  until  Friday.  October  4.  that 
disturbances  broke  out  again.  As  reported 
In  an  "extra"  printed  by  the  Plaquemlne 
Post,  the  details  were  as  follows: 

"Tension  has  returned  to  Plaquemlne  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  riot  of  Iberville  High 
School  (the  Negro  high  school)  students 
shortly  before  noon  on  Friday.  Approxi- 
mately 400  to  500  students  participated  in 
the  riot  as  all  authority  of  Principal  W.  O. 
Williams  and  the  teaching  staff  collapsed  at 
the  large  Negro  school  located  Just  out  of  the 
corporation  limits  of  the  city  of  Plaquemlne, 
and  accommodating  some  650  students. 

"In  quick  order  several  events  developed 
which  pretty  well  tell  the  story  of  Iberville 
High's  outbreak:  (1)  Reprisal  attempts 
of  some  70  students  against  a  teacher  who 
shopped  in  two  Plaquemlne  stores  which 
are  being  boycotted  by  Negroes;  (2)  rejec- 
tion of  Principal  W.  O.  Williams'  author- 
ity In  controlling  conduct  at  the  school;  (3) 
the  calling  of  Superintendent  L.  G.  Hoffmann 
to  the  school  to  attempt  bringing  the  stu- 
dents under  control;  (4)  development  of  an 
incident  in  which  Hoffmann  allegedly  slapped 
a  young  student  when  she  shook  her  finger 
in  his  face  stating  her  disregard  for  his  au- 
thority and  his  requests  for  order;  (5)  the 
calling  of  sheriff's  deputies  to  the  scene  to 
control  the  rioting  children;  (6)  the  throw- 
ing of  a  concrete  block  at  Hoffmann  while 
he  was  In  the  principal's  office,  and  In- 
juring of  a  Negro  student  and  her  mother 
by  the  same  block;  (7)  dismissal  of  classes 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day;  (8)  the  call- 
ing of  a  special  meeting  of  the  IbervilUe 
Parish  School  Board  to  discuss  the  matter; 
(9)  the  filing  of  aggravated  assault  charges 
against  Hoffmann  stemming  from  the  inci- 
dent with  the  Negro  student;  and  (10)  the 
suspension  of  some  35  students  who  openly 
defied  the  authority  of  Principal  W.  O.  Wil- 
liams. 

'All  events  of  the  student  riot  unfolded 
in  well-planned,  premeditated  organizations. 
Starting  about  10:45  a  starter  group  of  some 
70  students  mushroomed  into  several  hun- 
dred as  the  student  body  changed  periods, 
and  from  there  uncontrolled,  yelling,  shout- 
ing, singing,  disregard  of  the  principal's  au- 
thority, and  general  abuse  of  school  regula- 
tions followed.  The  outbreak  was  only 
quelled  after  the  appearance  of  several 
sheriff's  deputies  at  the  school.  On  decision 
of  the  principal  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  L.  G.  Hoffmann,  classes  were  dis- 
missed for  the  day  and  buses  called  out 
to  transport  the  children  home.  Many  re- 
fused to  enter  the  buses,  but  did  so  after 
some  persuasion" 

Superintendent  Hoffmann  said  that  the 
Negro  children  were  "like  savages,  wild,  wild 


savages."  He  was  attacked  by  them  and 
brickbats  were  thrown  at  him,  forcing  him 
to  take  refuge  In  the  principal's  office.  It 
was  then  that  the  concrete  block  was  thrown 
through  the  door,  injuring  a  Negro  girl  and 
her  mother,  who  were  also  seeking  refuge. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  school  board,  called  to 
investigate  the  Incident,  Principal  W.  O. 
Williams  told  the  board  members  that  the 
students  rioted  in  an  attempt  to  scare  a 
teacher  into  cooperation  with  the  mass  boy- 
cott of  Plaquemlne's  stores.  He  said  that 
some  70  students  went  to  the  room  of  Mrs. 
Grant,  home  economics  teacher  at  the  school, 
and  proceeded  to  plaster  CORE  stickers  on 
the  walls  reading  "Don't  Buy  in  Plaquemlne" 
and  "No  More  Prods,"  and  other  slogans  the 
Negroes  had  adopted  in  their  struggle  in 
Plaquemlne.  The  students  told  Mrs.  Grant 
they  would  teach  her  how  to  cooperate 
with  the  program,  meaning  the  boycott. 
They  then  began  singing  songs  and  shouting 
in  the  teacher's  room. 

Williams  said  that  every  evidence  of  care- 
ful planning  was  evident  in  the  riot.  The 
school  board  reported  that  national  wire 
services  (news  media)  were  calling  about  the 
Incident  even  before  the  personnel  at  the 
school  board  office  could  get  all  details. 
Williams  said  that  the  riot  was  "well 
planned,  well  executed,  and  everyone  knew 
what  to  do."  He  said  no  indication  of  the 
disturbance  was  suggested  until  it  actually 
happened.  He  also  said  that  out-of-town 
reporters  were  at  the  school  questioning  him 
Just  5  minutes  after  the  riot  began. 

Board  member  Mrs.  John  Supple  told 
Williams  that  it  was  "hard  to  believe  that 
this  was  happening  at  his  school."  Williams 
replied  that  it  was  not  hard  to  believe  when 
one  realizes  that  all  of  CORE'S  activity  has 
been  centered  in  Plaquemlne.  "This  is 
headquarters,"  Williams  said,  "and  these 
children  at  my  school  are  the  captive  audi- 
ence of  the  CORE  people  who  have  them  in 
charge." 

Mrs.  Supple  asked  Williams  how  many 
people  were  "influencing  the  children,"  and 
Williams  replied,  "many,  very  many."  Mrs. 
Supple  commented,  "They  have  ruined  that 
school." 

Williams  told  her,  "Those  people  had  my 
students  for  90  days.  They  are  not  the  same 
children  at  all."  He  said  that  he  had  never 
witnessed  such  disrespect  for  order  and  au- 
thority at  the  school. 

In  discussing  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Superintendent  Hoffmann  told  report- 
ers of  the  Plaquemlne  Post  that  he  slapped 
the  Negro  girl,  Alandus  Williamson,  when 
she  openly  defied  him  while  he  was  trying 
to  bring  the  rioting  students  under  control. 
He  said  he  had  Just  obtained  a  few  seconds 
of  quiet  from  the  students  when  the  girl, 
Identified  by  the  principal  as  a  leader  In  the 
unrest,  walked  up  to  him,  shook  her  finger 
in  his  face  and  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  be 
quiet,  I'm  not  listening  to  you." 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  25  Negro  par- 
ents met  with  the  school  board  and  made  a 
number  of  demands.  Among  them  were  the 
rehiring  of  the  dismissed  lunchroom  work- 
er; desegregation  of  the  entire  school  system; 
hiring  of  Negroes  on  the  school  board  above 
the  menial  level;  vise  political  influence  on 
city  officials  to  settle  or  solve  racial  tension 
problems;  reinstate  the  35  suspended  stu- 
dents; fire  the  teacher  who  had  defied  their 
boycott;  and  fire  Superintendent  Hoffmann. 
Since  the  meeting  was  an  Informal  one, 
no  action  could  be  taken.  However,  the 
Negroes  were  told  that  when  Iberville  High 
School  was  operating  normally  and  students 
were  attending  classes  as  usual,  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  board  would  be  called  and  the 
matters  would  be  discussed  officially. 

During  the  week  following  the  school  riot. 
Negro  students  expanded  their  boycott  to 
include  the  entire  school.  On  Monday,  some 
550  students  refused  to  attend  classes.     They 
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were  gathered  into  the  gymnasium  while 
sheriff's  deputies  stood  guard  at  the  school. 
Twenty-two  of  the  suspended  students  pick- 
eted the  school  on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
building,  singing  "freedom"  songs  and  hurl- 
ing verbal  insults  at  their  schoolteachers. 
Inside  the  gym,  the  president  of  the  PTA 
tried  to  bring  the  children  under  control,  but 
they  ignored  the  plea  and  finally  the  entire 
student  body  took  up  the  "freedom"  songs 
and  filed  out  of  the  gym.  two-by-two,  and 
began  to  march  on  the  school  board  office. 
At  the  city  limits,  they  were  met  by  Police 
Chief  Songy  and  his  force,  backed  up  by 
sheriff's  deputies.  Songy  told  the  students 
to  return  to  school.  "You're  not  going  any 
further."  he  shouted  at  them.  When  the 
students  refused  the  order  and  began  get- 
ting out  of  order,  the  police  threw  tear  gas 
bombs  at  them.  This  broke  up  the  mob, 
which  reorganized  at  a  vacant  lot  nearby 
and  held  a  small  rally. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  groups  of  Negro 
students  attempted  to  enter  the  white 
Plaquemlne  High  School,  and  actually  got 
Inside  the  Catholic  St.  John  High  School. 
At  Plaquemlne  High,  they  were  met  by 
Assistant  Principal  L.  J.  Raymond  and  turned 
back.  At  the  Catholic  school  they  were 
gathered  from  the  classrooms  by  school  au- 
thorities and  were  told  they  would  have  to 
speak  to  the  bishop  before  they  could  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  school. 

The  next  day.  Tuesday,  another  650 
students  failed  to  show  up  at  the  Negro 
school,  staying  away,  as  reported  by  Hebert, 
"in  respect  for  the  boycott  or  through  fear." 
On  Wednesday  morning,  the  students  held 
a  rally  at  the  Plymouth  Rock  Baptist  Church, 
and  from  there  again  attempted  to  invade 
the  white  high  school.  Chief  Songy  and  city 
policemen  again  had  to  use  tear  gas  and 
electric  prods  to  break  up  the  riot  that 
ensued.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  white 
students  were  involved  in  the  disturbances. 
The  Negroes  retreated  to  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Church,  followed  in  hot  pursuit  by  the 
police.  Songy  stated.  "That's  the  end  of  the 
rallies  and  meetings  at  this  church.  They're 
not  going  to  use  the  church  as  a  fort  against 
me.  If  they  want  to  pray,  that's  different, 
but  they're  not  going  to  use  the  chiu-ch  as  a 
fort." 

When  the  issue  of  a  preliminary  injunction 
by  District  Judge  Daniel  P.  Kimball,  the  sit- 
uation began  to  return  to  normal.  Students 
returned  to  the  school  and  reported  for 
classes  for  the  most  part.  Only  a  small 
group,  led  by  a  Negro  exconvlct  from  Bir- 
mingham, demonstrated  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  These  students  gath- 
ered on  a  vacant  lot  which  they  called  the 
freedom  lot  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Birmingham  Negro,  who  had  come  to 
Plaquemlne  to  participate  In  the  riots,  they 
marched  on  the  Negro  high  school.  Again  It 
was  necessary  to  use  tear  gas  to  break  up  the 
mob,  and  the  Birmingham  Negro  was  arrest- 
ed. He  was  charged  with  dlstvirblng  the 
peace  and  trying  to  Incite  a  riot. 

The  final  racial  incident  during  1963  oc- 
curred in  late  October.  A  minor  disturbance 
was  created  in  front  of  the  home  of  a  Negro 
woman  after  she  had  defied  the  boycott  of 
merchants  and  shopped  in  a  local  grocery 
store.  No  arrests  were  made  and  pickets 
were  quickly  broken  up. 

CORE  leaders  called  a  meeting,  but  no  local 
Negro  showed  up.  Thereafter,  the  city  of 
Plaquemlne  began  to  breathe  easier  and  to 
assess  the  cost  of  a  summer  and  autumn  of 
riots. 

The  city  listed  among  its  expenses  for  the 
disturbances  the  sum  of  $13,048.78,  which 
included  the  amount  of  $8,017.11  as  over- 
time on  salaries  of  the  personnel  who  had 
tried  to  control  the  rioting.  The  parish 
police  Jury  had  spent  almost  $3,500,  as  well. 
Citizens  of  the  city  and  parish  asked  them- 
selves. "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 


The  question  was  well  answered  by  Colonel 
Lanier  In  his  television  program  concern- 
ing the  rioting.    Lanier  said : 

"We  In  Plaquemlne  are  asking,  'Where 
does  mankind  go  from  here?' 

"Are  we  to  degenerate  to  a  level  where 
law  and  order  have  no  real  meaning  for 
our  people?  Are  we  to  criticize  qualified 
law  enforcement  personnel  for  restoring 
peace  while  we  conunend  the  ruffians  and 
the  hooligans  who  break  it?  Will  we  issue 
citations  for  valor  to  those  who  Incite  men 
to  violence  while  we  censure  those  who  deal 
with  that  violence? 

"This  Is  a  question  for  all  of  us  to  an- 
swer. 

"We  In  Plaquemlne  have  answered  It  al- 
ready. The  law-abiding  people  of  our  par- 
ish, Negro  and  white,  have  answered  It.  We 
win  preserve  the  peace  and  we  will  not  be 
intimidated  by  violence  or  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence. 

"The  officials  of  the  city  of  Plaquemlne 
and  the  parish  of  Iberville  are  willing  to  sit 
down  with  any  citizen  or  any  group  of  citi- 
zens and  discuss  grievances.  But  we  will 
not  negotiate  with  a  group  of  roving  agita- 
tors who  feed  on  headlines  and  who  have 
demonstrated  a  peculiar  sense  of  Irresponsi- 
bility that  makes  them  mortal  enemies  of 
peace,  tranquillity  and  order. 

"Our  solutions  must  come  from  within 
ourselves.  We  ask  no  assistance  from  any 
who  will  not  have  to  live  with  those  solu- 
tions or  abide  by  the  decisions. 

"Just  as  the  demonstrations  brought  out 
the  worst  in  some.  It  brought  out  the  best 
In  others.  If  there  were  800  demonstrators 
of  the  colored  race  who  believed  in  mob  ac- 
tion, then  let  us  not  forget  that  there  were 
many,  many  times  that  number  who  re- 
mained in  their  homes. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  the  white  citizens 
of  Iberville  Parish — although  strained  al- 
most beyond  human  endurance — have  not 
been  Involved  In  a  single  Incident. 

"We  in  Plaquemlne  are  sick  at  heart  that 
our  community  has  been  chosen  by  out- 
siders for  this  disgusting  episode.  But  we 
are  still  firm  in  our  conviction  that  law 
and  order  must  prevail,  and  nothing  will 
shake  that  conviction." 

Mr.  President,  as  stated  in  the  televi- 
sion editorial  I  have  just  quoted,  I  think 
it  very  important  to  note  that  although 
800  or  more  Negroes  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempts at  lawlessness,  in  turning  that 
peaceful  little  community  into  a  very  sad 
and  distressed  area,  those  800  Negroes 
constituted  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  Negroes  actually  liv- 
ing in  that  area.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  in  order  to  put  on  those  dem- 
onstrations and  riots,  colored  citizens 
were  hired  in  areas  perhaps  30  or  40  miles 
away,  to  help  mount  those  lawless  ac- 
tivities. So  one  should  keep  in  mind 
that  despite  the  story  which  has  been 
presented,  the  great  majority  of  our  col- 
ored citizens  should  not  be  blamed  for 
the  type  of  activity  I  have  been  describ- 
ing here  tonight. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OTHER  PLAQtIEMINE 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recited  the  story 
of  Plaquemlne  City,  La.  I  predict  this 
story  will  be  repeated  over  and  over  again 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  if 
the  civil  rights  bill  that  is  before  the 
Senate  were  to  be  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress and  enacted  into  law. 

The  Plaquemlne,  La.,  story  is  a  story  of 
threatened  violence;  subterfuge;  and  or- 
ganized action  making  use  of  any  device 
available  to  accomplish  a  state  of  unrest 
among  the  colored  people  of  this  country. 


I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  little  com- 
munity of  Plaquemlne  was  perfectly  con- 
tent before  the  agitators  made  their  ap- 
pearance; it  will  take  a  long  time  for  the 
wounds  to  heal. 

I  urge  every  Sermtor  who  is  not  on  the 
floor  today  to  read  the  Record  tomorrow. 
The  story  of  Plaquemlne  may  be  repeated 
in  his  own  State  at  any  time.  The  story 
of  Plaquemlne  is  a  chronicle  of  setting 
the  backdrop  for  government  by  fear. 
I  urge  every  Senator  to  read  over  and 
over  again  the  opening  statement  in  the 
Plaquemlne,  La.,  instance — a  statement 
that  threatened  violence  imless  all  of  the 
demands  of  the  organization  were  com- 
plied with.  In  reading  this  account,  I 
also  recommend  that  each  Senator  look 
about  him  and  take  careful  recognition 
of  the  trend  that  has  developed  in  recent 
months — the  trend  that  indicates  that 
the  people  of  America  feel  that  the  invi- 
tation to  lawlessness  and  mob  violence 
has  gone  far  enough,  and  that  they  are 
expecting  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  bring  it  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  purpose  in 
bringing  this  account  to  you  to  develop 
the  proposition  that  the  civil  rights 
measure  that  is  before  this  Senate  is  bad 
legislation  and  that  it  should  not  be 
passed.  I  feel  certain  that  many  other 
Senators  could  bring  other  exhibits  to 
bear,  just  as  I  have  brought  to  you  the 
Plaquemlne  story.  Since  the  Members 
of  this  Senate  are  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  the  committee  which  should  have  con- 
sidered this  bill,  I  urge  each  one  to  con- 
sult with  his  own  people  and  see  if  there 
are  many  more  incidents  that  could  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  feel  certain  that  when  we  con- 
clude our  research  in  this  direction,  we 
shall  have  a  different  outlook  on  the 
measure  that  is  before  us. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Otficers  Assigned  to  Permanent 
dutt  at  the  seat  op  government 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that,  as  of  March 
31,  1964,  there  was  an  aggregate  of  2,152  offi- 
cers assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent  duty 
In  the  executive  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Administration   op   Coast   Guard   Band 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastxry, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    provide    for    the    administration    of   the 
Coast    Guard    Band     (with,    accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Examination  op  Financial  State- 
ments OP  BtniKAU  OP  Encravinc  and  Print- 
ing Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
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statements  of  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing fund.  Treasury   Department,  fiscal   ye  ir 
l961-«3   (With  an  accompanying  report); 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Unwarranted  Inclusion  or  CEi 

TAIN  Costs  in  the  Price  of  Case  Extru 

sioN   Cylinders  Procured  From   Wtma^- 

GoRDON  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  :o 
law,  a  report  on  the  unwarranted  inclusldn 
of  tooling  costs  In  the  price  of  case  extrusl(  m 
cylinders  procured  from  Wyman-Gordon  C  o. 
by  the  Bendix  Corp.  under  Atomic  Enerjy 
Commission  cost-type  contract,  dated  Apll 
1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  tpe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 


April  10 


pro 


PETTTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  is 
Indicated :  ^^ 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT 
tempore : 

A    concurrent    resolution    of    the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce. 

"Waereas  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  unlversa  ly 
acclaimed  as  the  foremost  quality  pineapjle 
produced  in  the  world  today;  and 

"Whereas  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  industry 
has  achieved  this  position  of  world  leaderst  ip 
In  quality  pineapple  production  throu  ;h 
great  investment  in  research  and  techn^l 

ogy;  and 

"Whereas  by  virtue  of  improved  transp<ir- 
tatlon  and  scientific  methods  of  preservatisn 
fresh  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  being  marke^d 
In  the  continental  United  States  in  ever 
creasing  amounts;  and 

"Whereas  fresh  pineapple  from  other  coun 
tries  and   areas  In  the   world  Is   also  being 
marketed  In  the  continental  United  Stages 
and  such  fruit  is  generally  of  lesser  quality 
than  the  Hawaiian  product;  and 

"Whereas  the  consumer  has  no  way  of  d  Is- 
tlnguishlng  the  country  and  area  of  origin 


In- 


fresh  pineapple  marketed  In  the  continental 


United  States  and  there  exists,  therefore 
great  likelihood  of  confusion  with  fresh  pine- 
apples from  Hawaii,  all  to  the  substanljial 
detriment  and  irreparable  damage  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  industry;  now.  therefcre 
be  it 

■•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatioes 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Budget  Session  of  1954  (the  Senite 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  Uni  ;ed 
States  be  and  hereby  is  respectfully  re- 
quested to  consider  legislation  requiring  that 
fresh  pineapple  marketed  in  the  continertal 
United  States  be  appropriately  labeled  sc 
as  to  Indicate  the  country  and  area  of  origin; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  certified  copy 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  members  of  Hawaii's  delegation  *- 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Elmer  P.  Cravalho 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representative  i 

"Attest : 

"Nelson  K.  Doi, 
"President  of  the  Senate 

A    resolution    adopted    by    the    Comchon 
Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  favor- 
ing  the  enactment  of  House  bill  7152. 
civil  rights  bill;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  talale. 


of 


of 
to 


to 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSEltTS 
GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Maasa- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  myself. 


I  present  certified  copies  of  resolutions 
from  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  that  these  resolutions  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions  were   received,   appropriately   re- 
ferred, and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Resolution    or    the    Commonwealth    of 
Massachusetts   Memorializing   the   Con- 
gress   or  THE    Untted    States    To    Enact 
Legislation  Requiring  the  Formation  of 
AN  Army  Special  Forces  Van  Wfthin  All 
State  National  Guard  Untts 
-Resolved,    That    the    General    Court    of 
Massachusetts    respectfully    urges   the    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  the  table  of  organization 
of  all  State  National  Guard  units  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  formation  of  an    army  special 
forces  unit;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted.  March 

31.  1964. 

"William  C.  Mahhs, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  April  3. 
1964. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Requesting  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  Re- 
port Out  the  Resolution  Which  Proposes 
AN  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
Permitting  the  Reading  of  the  Bible  in 
Schools 

"Whereas  recently  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
outlawed  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  the 
public  schools  throughout  our  Nation  and 
held  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution; and 

"Whereas  when  this  decision  was  handed 
down  many  people  thought  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion;   and 

"Whereas  in  line  with  this  thinking  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives propjoslng  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  authorizing  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  In  the  schools  and.  to  date,  this 
resolution  Is  still  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
In  Congress;   and 

"Whereas  the  States  should  be  given  the 
right  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  merits 
of  such  an  amendment:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
report  out  the  resolution  which  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  UJB.  Constitution  per- 
mitting the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  the 
schools;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 
"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 

18, 1964. 

"William  C.  Maikrs. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  CommonxDealth." 


"Resolution    or    the    Commonwealth     of 
Massachusetts  Requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Call  a  Conven- 
tion   for  the    Purpose   of   Proposing   an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  the 
United  States  Allowing  the  Reading  or 
THE  Bible  in  the  Schools 
"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  petitions  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention   for    the   purpose   of   proposing  the 
following   article    as   an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   of   the  United   States: 
"  'Article — 
"  'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  and  no  pro- 
vision   of    any    constitution    or    amendment 
thereto    of    the   several    States,    shall    deny, 
restrict  or  limit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  schools. 

"  'Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inopera- 
tive unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Legls- 
latvures  of  three- fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion: and  be  it  further 

"  'Resolved.  That  If  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion Identical  with  that  contained  in  this 
resolution  prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  ap- 
plication for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be 
of  any  force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth.' 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 
18,  1964. 

"WiLUAM    C.    MAIERS, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WHrrE, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

"Resolution     or    the     Commonwealth     or 
Massachusetts   Memorializing   the   Con- 
gress or  the  United  States  To  Support  and 
Adopt  an  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution   Permitting    Bible     Reading    and 
Prayers  in  Our  Public  Schools 
"Whereas    these    United    States    and    the 
Commonwealth      of      Massachusetts      were 
founded  and  established  in  and  under  a  be- 
lief in  Almighty  God;  and 

"Whereas  this  principle  and  belief  is  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence adopted  by  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  In  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and 

"Whereas  this  same  principle  and  belief  Is 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  the 
'Flag  Code',  In  the  'Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
Our  Flag',  and  in  the  official  coinage  of  the 
U.S.  Government  by  having  Inscribed  there- 
on the  words  'In  God  We  Trust";  and 

"Whereas  this  same  principle  and  belief  is 
Inherently  a  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life  and  is  the  basic  belief  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  adult  American  citizens  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren;  and 

"Whereas  a  great  majority  of  our  adult 
American  citizens  are  products  of  our  public 
school  systems  and  their  children  and  grand- 
children are  enrolled  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  these  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  majority  of  the  private  and 
parochial  school  systems  likewise  hold  a  firm 
belief  In  the  principle  of  "a  nation  under 
Almighty  God";  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  a  basic  belief  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  the  United  States  that  reading  of  the 
Bible  which  is  "God's  Holy  Book"  and  prayer 
are  a  basic  part  of  the  belief  that  this  State 
and   Nation   Is   a    State   and   NaUon   tmder 
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God  and  that  such  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  school  systems;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  reading  of  the  Bible  and  reci- 
tation of  the  Lord's  Prayer  Is  now  unlavrtul 
In  our  public  schools;  and 

"Whereas  such  Supreme  Court  decision  de- 
nies the  very  great  majority  of  Americans  of 
their  fundamental  constitutional  right  to  ex- 
press In  our  public  schools  their  belief  in  Al- 
mighty God.  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
prayer,  and  forbids  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  these  United  States  from  expressing 
and  teaching  that  ours  Is  a  State  and  Nation 
under  God;  and 

"Whereas  he  said  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  made  It  possible  for  a  very  small  minor- 
ity to  suppress  the  will,  desires  and  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  peoples  of  these 
United  States:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  and  adopt 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States  per- 
mitting Bible  reading  and  prayers  In  our  pub- 
lic schools;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

•House  of  representatives,  adopted  March 

18,  1964. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Cleric. 


which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration : 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and  of  the 
41st  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  in  June  1963.  be 
printed,  with  Illustrations,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment; and  that  five  thousand  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 


"Attest 


"Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  2726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1950,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  or  in  close  proximity  to 
national  parks,  national  monuments,  and 
national  recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur,- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan)  : 
S.  2727.  A  bill  authorizing  modification  of 
the  Greers  Perry  Dam  and  Reservoir.  White 
River  Basin,  Ark.,  in  the  Interest  of  recre- 
ational development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ptn^BRiGHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Teofilo 
G.  Gutierrez,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  2729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  income  tax 
certain  compensation  paid  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  die  while  in  active  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  REPORT  OF  MEETING 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  DEAF  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  78) ; 


AIRPORT  FACILITIES  TO  SERVE 
NATIONAL  PARKS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
country's  system  of  national  parks  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important  in  the 
Nation's  preoccupation  with  recreation 
and  travel. 

The  State  of  Montana  and  the  Western 
States  are  blessed  with  many  fine  na- 
tional parks.    We  of  the  Treasure  State 
are  particularly  proud  of  Glacier  Nation- 
al Park  and  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Because  more  and  more  people  are  trav- 
eling to  these  areas,  improved  modes  of 
travel   have  become   a  very   important 
consideration.     Adequate  airline  facili- 
ties is  probably  the  weakest  link.    The 
National  Parks  Service  has  the  authority 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  airports 
in  or  in  close  proximity  to  national  parks, 
national  monuments,  and  national  rec- 
reation areas.    Very  recently,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  necessary  funds 
under  this  authorization  to  provide  com- 
munity airport  facilities  at  West  Yellow- 
stone, Mont.,  to  serve  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  a  similar  project  in  the 
Grand  Ceuiyon  area.    These  two  airports 
will   be   of   tremendous   service   to   the 
traveling  public,  and  insofar  sis  the  Mon- 
tana project  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
most  enthusiastically  received. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Metcalf,  and  I 
are  now  attempting  to  obtain  favorable 
consideration  for  similar  facilities  at 
East  Glacier,  Mont.,  to  serve  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park.  We  discussed  this  propo.sal 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  National  Park  Service 
to  participate  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  During  these  discussions,  it  was 
determined  that  there  were  not  sufficient 
funds  remaining  under  the  present  $2 
million  authorization  to  permit  this  proj- 
ect to  go  forward.  I  am  informed  that 
about  $1,662,000  of  the  authorization  has 
been  utilized,  leaving  only  about  $338,- 
000.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  es- 
timates that  National  Park  Service  par- 
ticipation in  the  East  Glacier  project 
would  require  about  $520,000.  The  en- 
tire proposal  is  estimated  to  require  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $1,030,000.  The  Mon- 
tana Aeronautics  Commission  will  be  the 
sponsors  of  the  project. 

As  a  result  of  Senator  Metcalf's  and 
my  appeal  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  report  on  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1965  contains  the 
following  language: 

The  committee  urges  the  Department  to 
give  expedited  attention  to  legislation  needed 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  financial 


participation  by  the  National  Park  Service 
In  the  development  of  airports  In  or  In  cloee 
proximity  to,  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, and  national  recreation  areas.  The 
current  authorization  of  $2  million  has  an 
uncommitted  balance  of  only  $338,000  which 
is  insufficient  to  permit  the  National  Park 
Service  to  participate  In  the  development 
of  needed  airport  facilities. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  quite  anx- 
ious to  have  airpwrt  facilities  at  the  east 
entrance  to  Glacier  National  Park. 
Senator  Metcalf  and  I  have  determined 
that  introduction  of  legislation  increas- 
ing this  authorization  would  be  appro- 
priate at  this  time. 

In  behalf  of  my  colleague  and  myself, 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  increase 
the  present  authorization  from  $2  to 
$3  Viz  million.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  re- 
lated agencies  can  expedite  their  reports 
on  this  legislation  so  that  hearings  might 
be  scheduled  at  an  early  date.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  there  are  several  other  pro- 
posals which  would  benefit  from  this 
legislation. 

Recognizing  that  this  is  a  coopera- 
tive project  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  I  am  advising  the  administra- 
tor of  this  new  legislation  asking  that 
the  necessary  planning  be  initiated  at 
East  Glacier. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  letter 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2726)  to  amend  the  act 
approved  March  18,  1950,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  airports  in  or  in 
close  proximity  to  national  parks,  na- 
tional monuments,  and  national  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Metcalf).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mansfield 

is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10,  1964. 
Mr.  Najeeb  Halabt, 

Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
■Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Halabt:  Today,  Senator  Met- 
calf and  I  Introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  statutory  authorization  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  participate  In  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  or  in  close  proximity  to 
national  parks,  national  monuments,  and 
national  recreation  areas. 

This  action  was  prompted  by  our  great  in- 
terest in  the  early  development  of  airport 
facilities  at  East  Glacier.  Montana,  to  serve 
Glacier  National  Park.  We  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  National  Park  Service 
officials  on  several  occasions,  and  the  Senate 
report  on  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1965  contains  the  following 
language:  • 

"The  committee  urges  the  Department  to 
give  expedited  attention  to  legislation  needed 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  financial 
participation  by  the  National  Park  Service 
In  the  development  of  airports  In  or  In  close 
proximity  to,  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, and  national  recreation  areas.  The 
curr«it  authorization  of  $2  million  has  an 
uncommitted  balance  of  only  $338,000  which 
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Is  Insufficient  to  permit  the  National 
Service  to  participate  In  the  development 
needed  airport  facilities." 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
able    to   approve   this   legislation    this   y( 
Senator  Metcau  and  I  would  appreciate 
comprehensive  report  from  the  Federal 
tlon  Agency  conmientlng  on  the  airport 
posed  for   East  Glacier  and  the  details 
quired  In  preparing  plans.    It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  planning  of  such  an 
port  facility  Is  under  your  Jurisdiction, 
cost  of  the  project  Is  based  on  a  contrl<>u 
tlon  from  the  National  Park  Service  and 
Federal    Airport   Act.     The    Montana   Ae|ro- 
nautlcs  Commission  would  be  the  sponso 
and  operating  agency. 

Thanking   you   for   your   consideration 
this  matter,  and  with  best  personal 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 
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EXEMPTION  FROM  INCOME  TfX 
COMPENSATION  PAID  TO  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  WHO  DIE  WHILE  IN  /.C- 
TIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Jill 
which  would  exempt  from  income  ax 
the  military  pay  of  members  of  he 
armed  services  who  die  while  on  active 
duty.  This  bill  if  adopted  will  make  ;he 
deceased  serviceman's  military  pay  in 
the  year  of  death  tax  free  and  also  ;x- 
empt  from  Federal  tax  his  military  pay 
of  the  year  preceding  death  if  the  s( 
iceman  dies  before  the  time  prescribed 
for  filing  the  tax  return. 

Under  present  law  if  a  servicemi 
killed  or  dies  from  wounds  inci 
while  serving  in  a  combat  zone,  no 
will  be  imposed  with  respect  to  the 
in  which  he  died  or  with  respect  to 
prior  taxable  year  ending  on  or  a^ter 
the  first  day  he  served  in  a  combat  zone. 
This  provision  is  contained  in  section  692 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I 

We  are  referred  to  section  112  of  jthe 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  a  definittion 
of  "combat  zone"  which  is  as  followa: 

The  term  "combat  zone"  means  any  irea 
which  the  President  of  the  United  Statei  by 
Executive  order  designates,  for  purposes  of 
this  section  or  corresponding  provisions  of 
prior  Income  tax  laws,  as  an  area  In  wftlch 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  art  or 
have  engaged  In  combat. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  defi- 
nition was  included  in  the  law  for  Jthe 
benefit  of  the  Korean  conflict  compat 
veterans.  An  Executive  order  termi- 
nated the  designation  of  the  Korean 
combat  zone  on  January  1.  1956.  !  No 
other  combat  zones  have  been  designated 
since.  I 

It  is  rather  meaningless  to  explain  to 
the  families  of  those  servicemen  killed 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  that  their 
loved  ones  were  not  serving  in  a  conibat 
zone.  ! 

The  other  day  I  received  from  a  con- 
stituent a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  senjt  to 
the  District  Director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  in  Des  Moines.  It  appears  tihat 
the  writer's  son  was  killed  in  a  Niavy 
helicopter  craft  in  the  Alaska  Sea.  The 
father  was  understandably  bitter  (hat 
his  son  owed  an  additional  $51.40  in  ti  xes 
to  the  Crovemment  for  which  he  diec  .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  lejtter 


to  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, Des  Moines,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

March  27,  1964. 
Director  or  Internal  Revenus, 
Federal  Building, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir:  Attached  Is  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn for  my  son  who  died  In  the  service  of 
his  country  in  a  Navy  helicopter  crash  In  the 
Alaska  sea  August  15,  1963.  He  had  given 
his  entire  llle  beyond  college  to  service  to  his 
country. 

The  usual  Federal  Income  tax  deductions 
had  been  made  from  his  pay.  In  other  words, 
$464.60  were  withheld  from  his  $3,473.73  In 
wages  received  to  August  15. 

Now  the  Government  regulations  call  for 
extracting  another  $51.40  extra  to  square  his 
account  with  the  Government.  Doesn't  that 
sort  of  amount  to  picking  a  dead  man's  pock- 
ets, even  where  he  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try? The  'copter  the  four  boys  lost  their 
lives  in  cost  an  estimated  million  and  a  half. 
Where  does  this  put  a  law  that  will  seek  to 
collect  the  last  penny  of  Income  tax  from 
the  dead  servicemen? 

So  that  this  miserly  regulation  will  get  the 
attention  It  should  have,  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter is  going  to  my  Congressmen. 

My  check  for  the  $51.40  Involved  is  en- 
closed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PS. — It  would  appear  to  me  that  any  time 
a  serviceman  Is  lost,  any  further  collection 
of  Income  taxes  from  Government  wages  be 
canceled.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  respect 
to  the  deceased  Individual  and  as  recognition 
for  his  sacrifice. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  is  not  as  broad 
in  scope  as  the  existing  law  which  pro- 
vides tax  exemptions  for  all  of  the  serv- 
iceman's income  in  the  year  of  his 
death— my  bill  exempts  just  his  service 
pay  if  his  death  occurred  in  the  line  of 
duty  or  as  the  result  of  wounds,  disease 
or  injury  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 
It  is  not  a  glamorous  peacetime  GI  bill. 
It  certainly  is  not  an  inducement  for 
short-term  enlistments. 

The  qualifying  phrase,  "line  of  duty" 
is  not  defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  nor  In  my  bill.  However,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  could  look  to  the 
Defense  Department  for  a  determination 
of  whether  or  not  the  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  service  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  Army,  for  example,  has  published 
a  pamphlet,  "Principles  Governing  Line 
of  Duty  and  Misconduct  Determinations 
in  the  Army."  I  understand  the  other 
branches  have  similar  guides.  On  page 
3  of  the  Army  pamphlet,  the  reasons  for 
line  of  duty  determinations  are  stated: 

Line  of  duty  and  misconduct  determina- 
tions are  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  data  required  In  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Army  of  Federal  statutes  affect- 
ing the  rights,  benefits,  and  obligations  of 
members  of  the  Army.  In  addition,  the  de- 
terminations and  related  data  are  frequently 
made  available  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  other  Government  agencies  for 
consideration  in  determining  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  individuals  under  statutes  ad- 
ministered by  those  agencies. 

Presumptions  in  making  the  determi- 
nations are  set  out  on  page  6  as  follows : 

Presumptions:  (a)  Injury  or  disease  In- 
curred by  a  member  of  the  Army  Is  presumed 


to  have  been  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  and 
not  due  to  his  own  misconduct.  The  pre- 
sumption against  misconduct  may  be  over- 
come only  by  substantial  evidence  that  the 
Injury  or  disease,  or  condition  caxislng  Injury 
or  disease,  was  proximately  caused  by  the 
intentional  misconduct  or  gross  neglect  of 
the  member. 

In  this  age  of  bigger  and  bigger  Gov- 
ernment and  expanding  impersonal  bu- 
reaucratic control,  I  believe  it  is  about 
time  that  our  Federal  Government  de- 
velop a  trait  of  compassion.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  revenue  loss  under  my  bill  will 
be  insignificant. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2729)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  income  tax  certain  compensation 
paid  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  die  while  in  active  service,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 

ON  PORT  ORFORD,  OREG.  (S.  DOC. 

NO.  62) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
December  31.  1963.  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports 
on  Port  Orford,  Oreg.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  March 
7,  1960.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  10,  1964.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1951)  for  the 
relief  of  George  Elias  NeJame  (Nou- 
jaim) . 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage 
increased  consimiption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  and 
wheat  producers,  to  provide  a  voluntary 
marketing  certificate  program  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crop  of  wheat,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  it  was  agreed  that  at  8 
p.m. — an  hour  which  now  has  passed— 
the  Senate  would  take  a  recess  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow.    Therefore.  I  so  move. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.),  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  April 
11,  1964,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  10  (legislative  day  of 
March  30),  1964: 

Department  of  Labor 

Maxy  Dublin  Keyserllng.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 

PxjBLic  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  In  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
Martin  Flavin,  Jr.         Donald  P.  Oonwell 
John  W.  Harkness         Nicholas  V.  Sconselli 
Albert  Roberts  Madeline  A.  Lynch 

To  be  surgeons 
Jan  Wolff 

Ned  H.  Wlebenga  r 

Eleanor  F.  Smith 

To  be  sanitarian 
Arthur  V.  Regnler,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Frederick  W.   Clayton 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Jane  E.  Wynn  Ruth  J.  Metka 

Ann  C.  Rooney  Hermlone  S.  Swlndoll 

Invelda  M.  Artz  Helen  V.  Foerst 

To  be  therapist 
Joseph  K.  Reed,  Jr. 

To  be  health  services  officers 

Francis  F.  Relerson 
Lucia  N.  Mason 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Carl  R.  Merrll  Robert  A.  Gotshall,  Jr. 

Gustave  J.  Welland       Anthony  F.  Mllano 
To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 

Ray  E.  Sessions 
Joseph  J.  Scancarello.  Jr. 
To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
James  W.  Meek 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Norbert  A.  Jaworskl 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Robert  G.  Britain 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Kenneth  I.  Letcher 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 

Richard  R.  Ashbaugh 
Robert  L.  Childress 
William  P.  Heffeman 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Geswaldo  A.  Verrone 
To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Glen  A.  Falrchlld 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

Merlin  L.  Brubaker 
Jean-Maurice  Poltras 
John  E.  Scott 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

William  L.  Wllkle         Donald  W.  TUppe 
Larry  H.  Dlzmamg         Peter  L.  Putnam 

To  be  dental  surgeon 

John  D.  Suomi 
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To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Benjamin  H.  Brown.      Ray  E.  HoUoway  11 


Jr. 

John  Folio 
Robert  C.  Birch 


Alan  J.  Trager 
Edward  Kuzma 


To  be  sanitary  engineer 
Charles  W.  Northlngton 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Thomas  M.  Moore         Ralph  R.  Wlrth 
James  D.  Russell  William   F.    Buchholz, 

Richard  F.  Boggs  Jr. 

John  P.  Sorg  Jerry  L.  Butler 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Robert  P.  Stein 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Jesse  P.  Walker.  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Lelghton  H.  Tooms        Norman  L.  Dunfee 
Ronald  A.  Gomes  Francis  P.  Barletta 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 

John  G.  Todd 
Donald  R.  Smith 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 

John  J.  Bolen 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

WUllam  D.  Wallls 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

Roger  W.  Turenne 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 

Robert  M.  Moroney 
Philip  C.  Hoyer 
Charles  W.  Roach 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 

Mildred  K.  McDermott 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10, 1964  ^^^ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  John  4:  19:  We  love  God,  because  He 
first  loved  us. 

Almighty  God.  who  dost  claim  and 
command  our  adoration  and  allegiance, 
grant  that  we  may  understand  clearly 
how  much  we  need  the  spirit  of  our 
blessed  Lord  for  nobility  of  character 
and  hope  for  the  inheritance  of  eternal 
life. 

We  pray  that  His  spirit  may  soften  the 
hearts  of  men  and  nations  everywhere 
and  be  gloriously  triiunphant  over  all  in- 
justice and  hatred. 

May  we  henceforth  have  a  new  and 
radiant  vision  of  the  dignity  of  human 
personality  and  its  sublime  destiny  and 
inspire  us  to  believe  that  a  blessed  and 
more  abundant  life  awaits  us. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of  the  proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  POWER,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power  of  the 
Committee   on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 
AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Safety  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  program  for  today.  Follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  call  up  House  Resolution  652,  to 
grant  additional  authority  to  the  Cota- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POVERTY  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today  while 
the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  Is  heard. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1965 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  10723)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
not  to  exceed  2  hours,  one-half  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Horan]  and  one-half  to  be 
controlled  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlemajn 
from  Oklahoma.  i 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMimE  OF  THZ  WHOLI  ' 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou$e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  coi>- 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10723.  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  I 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.       | 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ma]  :e 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  n^t 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair 
count.       [After    counting.]      Fifty-fl/e 
Members   are   present,   not   a  quori^n. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fcl' 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  th^ir 
names: 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Afibley 
Avery 
Bass 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bray 
Broclt 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burfcbalter 
Burleson 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cooley 
Conn  an 
Curtis 

Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Dlggs 

E>owdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Plndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 


[Roll  No.  107] 

Forrester 

Fraser 

Puqua 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Huddles  ton 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Bauczynskl 

Kyi 

LankXord 

Long,  Md. 

McDowell 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  N.T. 


Moorhead 

Morrison 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y 

OBrien.  111. 

Ostertag 

Pllcher 

Pool 

Powell 

Quie 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rlehlman 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roush 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Secrest 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slbal 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Teague,  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson.  I  A. 

Thomson.  ^A^ls. 

Utt 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Weaver 

Wlckershair 

WllUs 

Wright 


Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  we  pre- 
sent today  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  for  1965  which  provides  funds  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  Botanic 
Garden,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Goveriuhent  Printing  Office,  and  certain 
joint  items  of  the  two  Houses  such  as 
the  joint  committees,  the  Capitol  Police 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  this  bill,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  which,  is  of 
course,  an  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

This  bill  is  the  housekeeping  bill  of 
the  Congress.  It  contains  all  of  this 
year's  budget  for  legislative  expenses  ex- 
cept those  matters  directly  affecting  the 
other  body  and  as  has  been  customary, 
the  bill  omits  those  items;  they  will  be 
added  when  the  bill  is  acted  on  by  the 
other  body. 


SUMMARY    OF    BILL 

This  bill  is  in  some  respects  a  fairly 
unique  bill.  We  are  bringing  you  a  bill 
today  which  provides  almost  $10  million 
less  actual  money  than  the  bill  had  for 
these  same  functions  last  year.  The  bill 
is  about  $48  million  under  the  budget  re- 
quest for  1965  and  it  is  more  than  $9 
million  below  1964  appropriations,  below 
last  year. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  that  there  are 
not  certain  built-in  increases  in  some  of 
the  activities  and  fimctions.  It  does 
mean  that  this  very  heavy  demand  that 
we  have  had  over  the  past  several  years 
to  carry  out  a  very  necessary  and  an  ex- 
tensive investment  in  permanent  facili- 
ties on  Capitol  Hill  has  eased  off  some- 
what this  year. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  the 
summary  from  page  2  of  the  committee 
report  and  the  highlights  from  pages  3 
and  4  of  that  report: 


Summary  of  the  bill 


Group 


House  of  Representatives ■ 

Joint  items  -^-— -.--,i ;• 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  (excludes  Senate  items). 

Botanic  Garden 

Library  of  Congress ---- 

Government   Printing  Office   (excluding  pro- 
posed new  buUding) 


Appropria- 
tions. 1964 
(to  date) 


Subtotal 

Proposed  new  building  for  OPO 

Total  (on  basis  comparable  to  prior  years, 

excluding,  as  before,  all  Senate  Items) . . 

General  Accounting  Office  (heretofore  carried 

in  another  bill) 


Grand  toUl  (for  Items  considered  by  the 
House) - -- 


Consisting  of— 

1964  supplemental  (H.  Doc.  284). 

1965  appropriations 


$62,967,170 

6, 274, 024 

30. 744. 200 

454.600 

20.488,800 

26.992.000 


Budget 
estimates 


137,920.694 


137. 920. 694 
45.700.000 


183. 620. 694 


183. 620, 694 


$64. 412. 330 

6, 368. 326 

19. 834, 400 

528,000 

23,959,300 

23, 562, 000 


128, 664, 365 
46, 723, 000 


Committee 
bill 


$63,777,945 

6, 150, 866 

19. 607, 000 

500.000 

23. 419. 100 

23, 662, 000 


Committee  bill 
compared  with — 


Appropria- 
tions, 1964 


-f  $810, 775 

-123,159 

-11.137,200 

+45,500 

+2, 930, 300 

-3, 430, 000 


127. 016, 910 


175. 387. 365 
47,200.000 


222. 587, 355 


211, 700 
222, 375, 656 


127,016.910 
46.900,000 


173, 916. 910 


180,000 
173. 736, 910 


Budget 
estimates 


-$634,385 

-217.460 

-227,400 

-28,000 

-540,200 


-10,903.784 


-10.903,784 
+1,200,000 


-9,703.784 


+180,000 
-9,883.784 


-1,647.446 
-46.723,000 


-48,370,445 
-300,000 


-48,670.446 


-31.700 
-48.638.745 


NOTE.-Includes  all  appropriations  for  1964  and  all  budget  estimates  for  1965  to  date  of  reporting^  m^?)^  M^ 
estimate  for  1964.  aggregating  $69,400  for  items  appropriated  on  here,  are  pending  In  the  committee  (H.  Doc.  203). 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  ind 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albeiit) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Tnokp- 
SON  of  Texas.  Chairman  of  the  Comnut- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat^  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  jbill 
H.R.  10723,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  tb  be 
called,  when  322  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentee^  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal.  i 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sittink. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objectiion. 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  will  be  jdis- 
pensed  with.  ■ 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Steed]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Horan]  will  be  recognized  f(^r  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE   BILL 

The  bin  total  has  fluctuated  somewhat  in 
recent  years  as  various  construction,  major 
repair,  and  remodeling  projects  were  Ini- 
tiated, accelerated,  tapered  off.  or  terminated. 
Last  year  the  bill  as  reported  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  year  before.  This  year, 
it  is  somewhat  lower.  It  is  also  below  the 
budget  estimates. 

Looking  at  the  summary  table,  every 
major  grouping  in  the  bill  is  below  the 
budget  requests.  Four  groups  show  net  In- 
creases above  1964;  three  show  net  decreases. 
Laying  aside  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  for  the  first  time  Is  included  in  the 
legislative  bill,  and  the  proposed  new  Gov- 
ernment printing  plant  which  looms  so  large 
in  the  totals,  the  bill  carries  $127,016,910.  a 
net  reduction  of  $10,903,784  below  fiscal  1964 
amounts  and  $1,647,445  below  the  budget 
requests. 

Including  in  the  comparison  the  large  re- 
quest of  $46,723,000  for  the  printing  plant, 
the  bill,  which  does  not  carry  that  proposi- 
tion, Is  $48,370,445  below  the  budget. 

Finally,  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
adds  $45,700,000  to  last  year's  total,  $47,200,- 
000  to  the  budget  total,  and  $46,900,000  to 
the  bill  total.  And  on  this  grand  total 
basis — 

The  bill  totals  $173,916,610. 


It  is  $9,703,784  below  1964  appropriations 
to  date. 

It  is  $48,670,445  below  the  budget  requests. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to  note  that 
something  over  $11  million  direct  cash  In- 
come will  accrue  to  the  Treasury  from  cer- 
tain expenditures  included  in  these  totals, 
principally  from  sales  of  library  catalog 
cards  and  Government  publications  and 
from  copyright  operations. 

There  is  but  one  supplemental  for  1964  In 
the  bill — $180,000  for  the  Library's  catalog 
card  service,  a  reduction  of  $31,700  from  the 
request  submitted  In  House  Document  284. 

SELECTED  INCREASES   AND  DECREASES 

One  Item  of  added  cost  common  to  ap- 
propriations under  the  Architect,  the  Library, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  the  an- 
nuallzatlon  In  1965  of  the  Classification  Act 
general  pay  step  increase  which  went  into 
effect  last  January.  And  there  are  the  usual 
mandatory-type  within-grade  salary  In- 
creases and  kindred  Items. 

Selected  items  of  reduction  below  last 
year:  $12  million,  because  of  declining  cash 
requirements  for  Rayburn  Building  con- 
struction and  the  underground  garages; 
$3,550,000.  deletion  of  a  nonrecurring  GPO 
working  capital  appropriation;  $575,000,  net, 
due  to  phasing  out  the  Capitol  extension 
project,  partially  offset  by  the  current  study 
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of  the  west  central  front  areas;  $2,225,000, 
deletion  of  a  nonrecurring  Item  for  replacing 
water  distribution  and  sewer  systems  in  the 
main  Library  building;  $265,000,  deletion  of 
a  nonreciirrlng  Item  for  a  new  fire  detection 
system  In  both  Library  buildings;  $307,310, 
deletion  of  one  of  the  two  added  allowances 
for  stationery  and  postage  In  the  1964 
appropriation. 

Selected  Increases  above  last  year:  $2,168.- 
000.  approximately,  and  in  numerous  appro- 
priations, for  maintenance  and  operation 
costs  associated  directly  with  the  Rayburn 
building  (and  tentatively,  for  a  full  year  basis 
in  fiscal  1966,  It  looks  like  roughly  $3  mil- 
lion); $1,535,000.  for  major  additional  repair 
and  improvement  projects  In  the  Library 
Buildings  (lighting,  heating  and  cooling, 
space  renovation,  cleaning  and  redecorating) ; 
$250,000.  associated  with  new  editions  of  the 
United  States  and  District  of  Columbia  Codes 
of  laws;  $160,000.  for  conversion  of  an  ob- 
solete air  and  light  shaft  area  to  usable  work- 
ing space;  $135,000.  for  resurfacing  the  badly 
deteriorated  East  Plaza  and  adjacent  areas 
In  the  Capitol  grounds;  $692,000.  to  cope 
with  an  ever-Increasing  volume  of  business 
In  the  self-supporting  Library  catalog  card 
service;  $546,000.  to  more  nearly  meet  the  de- 
mands In  the  very  worthwhile  program  of 
books  for  the  blind;  $282,000.  for  additional 
cataloger  positions  to  enable  the  Library  to 
eventually  end  the  years  of  arrearages  In 
processing  an  Increasing  accumulation  of 
material;  $519,000.  to  permit  use  of  excess 
Treasury-owned  foreign  currencies  to  buy 
foreign  library  materials;  $320,000,  under  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  an  office  that 
turns  a  profit  on  overall  operations,  for  man- 
datory costs,  for  increased  sales  of  publica- 
tions, and  to  further  Implement  the  new 
depository  library  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  carrying  in  this 
bill  the  last  major  appropriation  for  con- 
struction of  the  Rayburn  Building.  With 
this  we  shall  be  able  to  complete  almost 
all  the  other  major  construction  work 
which  has  been  underway  for  some  years. 
The  reduction  in  the  demands  for  non- 
recurring capital  items  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  bring  a  bill  to  you  this 
year  which  is  substantially  lower  than 
that  of  last  year. 

There  is  another  important  Item.  I 
believe  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  bill  total  will  be  further 
offset,  because  some  activities  contained 
in  it  have  revenue -producing  features. 
There  will  be  turned  into  the  Treasury 
this  year  about  $11  million  as  a  result 
of  sales  of  cards,  publications,  and  of 
fees.  That  will  be  collected  through 
agencies  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
will  actually  offset  the  total  cost  to  that 
extent.  The  committee  report  has  more 
on  that. 

The  building  work  which  will  be  com- 
pleted— part  of  which  is  for  major  re- 
pairs to  the  original  Library  of  Congress 
building — will  put  the  Capitol  Hill  phys- 
ical plant  in  good  order,  we  believe. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  important 
matters  which  will  come  up  in  the  future. 

SOME     rUTUHE     PROJECTS 

They  have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  special  engineering-architect  firm 
to  make  a  study  of  the  situation  in  re- 
spect to  the  west  wall  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Capitol  Building  Itself.  When 
the  study  is  finished,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  another  contract  to  make  cer- 
tain tests  to  determine  what,  if  anything, 


can  be  done  with  respect  to  the  situation 
there  found.  After  these  two  matters 
have  been  concluded,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$125,000,  a  report  will  be  made  to  the 
Congress  as  to  what,  if  anything,  should 
be  done  and  what  can  be  done.  At  that 
time — we  hope  within  the  next  year — 
the  Congress  will  be  In  a  position  to  have 
available  the  best  expert  advice  obtain- 
able, and  can  make  a  decision  as  to  what 
if  anything  should  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  strengthening  of  the  west 
wall  or  the  enlargement  of  the  west 
front. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  pend- 
ing and  which  will  have  to  be  faced  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  is  the  third 
Library  building.  Authorization  is  not  of 
course,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee, but  once  the  site  and  other  au- 
thorizations have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Congress  it  will  require  a  substan- 
tial amount  to  fund  that  project.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  need  for  space  in  the 
Library,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
year  there  has  been  obtained  additional 
work  space  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant 
and  some  rented  space  outside,  and  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  provision  made 
in  this  bill  for  conversion  of  some  space 
in  the  Library  Annex,  for  additional  work 
room,  there  still  will  be  a  desperately 
crowded  situation  in  the  Library.  It 
might  interest  Members  to  know  that  the 
Library  receives,  on  an  average,  2,400 
items  an  hour  to  be  considered  for  per- 
manent cataloging  and  retention.  While 
they  keep  only  about  one  out  of  every  five 
items  received,  the  growth  is  increasing. 
To  put  it  in  other  terms,  the  present 
rate  of  growth  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress requires  an  additional  43,000  square 
feet  of  work  space  every  12  months.  So 
there  is  a  serious  space  problem  now.  It 
Is  getting  gradually  worse  and  will  con- 
tinue to  get  worse  until  it  can  be  re- 
lieved for  another  20  or  30  years  by  the 
addition  of  the  badly  needed  third  build- 
ing. 

Another  Important  project  currently 
receiving  consideration  by  the  proper 
committees  of  Congress  is  a  Government 
Printing  OflSce  building  which  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $48  million. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that 
the  Printing  OfBce  now  is  doing  an  all- 
time  high  volume — about  $127  million 
worth  of  production  work  last  year. 
They  are  housed  in  four  buildings  and 
have  a  most  uneconomic  situation  for 
operation  there.  It  is  so  bad  that  by 
getting  into  a  proper  building,  with  the 
proper  arrangement  of  their  production 
schedules,  they  can  make  savings  of  such 
an  extent,  all  factors  considered,  that 
they  can  recapture  the  $48  million  cost 
in  a  little  over  10  years.  In  other  words, 
because  of  this  physical  situation  down 
there,  we  are  paying  around  $4.5  million 
a  year  in  wasteful  and  unnecessary  costs 
which  cannot  be  eliminated  until  and  un- 
less a  modem,  new  factory-type  building 
is  made  available  for  them. 

The  west  front  problem,  a  library 
building,  and  a  new  Government  Print- 
ing OfBce  Building  constitute  the  three 
additional  capital  investment  proposi- 
tions that  the  Congress  in  the  next  few 


years  will  have  to  deal  with  as  against 
those  that  have  been  under  financing 
and  funding  up  to  this  time.  And,  of 
course,  such  remodeling  as  may  be  de- 
cided upon  with  respect  to  the  two  exist- 
ing House  Oflace  Buildings. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  With  respect  to  the 
gentleman's  statement  about  the  study 
to  be  conducted  on  the  west  front,  could 
the  gentleman  anticipate  when  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  study  might  be  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  are  due  to  be  in 
this  fall.  I  think  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber. From  that  the  second  phase  of  the 
testing  will  begin. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  This  first  phase,  as 
I  understand  it.  Is  an  engineering  study. 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is,  by  an  architectural 
engineering  firm  which,  incidentally,  is 
one  of  the  two  firms  in  this  country  which 
specializes  in  this  masonry  arch  type  of 
construction  involved  in  the  Capitol. 
They  will  have  to  make  first  a  determi- 
nation as  to  what  tests  to  make  and 
where  the  tests  can  be  made  in  order  to 
give  the  engineers  the  information  they 
have  to  have  before  they  make  any  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  So  there  will  be  tests 
to  follow  this  engineering  study  proposed 
now? 

Mr.  STEED.    Extensive  tests. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  contract  for  the 
engineering  study  has  already  been  en- 
tered into? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  Is  right.  The  first 
phase.  The  second  phase  has  not  be- 
cause we  have  to  wait  to  see  what  they 
recommend  as  to  tests. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  You  do  not  antici- 
pate any  action  will  be  taken  on  the 
second  phase,  then,  until  after  the  first 
phase  of  this  report  has  been  submitted? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  Until  both  of  these 
things  have  been  accomplished  there  will 
be  no  need  for  the  Congress  to  worry 
about  it,  because  from  that  ultimate  re- 
port we  will  have  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations that  we  can  consider. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  coming  year  is  going 
to  present  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congress  with  one  of  the  most 
unusual  housekeeping  problems  it  has 
ever  had.  We  are  going  to  have  a  gigan- 
tic move  on  our  hands,  because  begin- 
ning late  in  November,  or  thereabouts, 
and  running  through  December  and 
January  we  will  start  occupying  the  Ray- 
bum  Oflace  Building.  We  have  9  com- 
mittees and  16  subcommittees,  and  169 
Members  to  move  into  that  building. 
Under  normal  conditions  our  employees 
here  say  they  can  move  effectively  about 
six  Members  a  day. 

I  call  attention  to  that  so  that  the 
Members  can  be  thinking  about  it  and 
understand  that  this  is  an  unprecedented 
thing  and  that  it  is  going  to  require  till 
of  the  understanding  and  patience  and 
cooperation  that  we  can  all  lend  to  it  so 
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that  this  move  can  be  made  with  a  mini  ■ 
mum  of  disturbance  and  difficulty  for 
everyone.  Once  we  can  get  settled,  then 
we  hope  that  we  will  have  everybody  in  i 
better  situation  to  carry  on  their  day- to- 
day work.  1 
Following  the  move  of  the  origmal  16B 
Members  into  the  new  building.  ^ 
course,  a  chain  reaction  starts  in  thte 
other  two  buildings.  Members  now  in  b 
suite  not  as  good  as  some  that  will  be 
vacated  will  want  to  move.  We  estimate 
as  best  we  can  there  will  be  probably  290 
moves  before  the  musical-chairs  effect 
finally  ends  and  we  can  settle  down  and 
know  where  we  are.  At  that  time  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  two  old 
buUdings  and  make  some  determination 
as  to  what  remodeling  can  be  accon- 
plished  to  bring  those  facilities  up  to  a 
par   with   those   in   the    new   Raybui^n 

Building.  ^  ^  ,     ,     .1 

We  have  many  problems  that  deal  wit  n 
making  this  building  avaUable.  It  Is 
going  to  cost  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  maintain  this  building  ard 
keep  it  in  service  once  we  get  into  it. 
It  is  going  to  require  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  additional  personnel.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  30  elevators  in  the  build- 
ing, and  whUe  they  are  the  automatic 
type  It  will  require  two  operators  a  day 
per  elevator  during  the  rush  hours 
which  adds  up  to  a  potential  increase  bf 
60  employees. 

We  have  a  garage  facility  that  w  li 
require  24-hour-a-day  attendants.  It  is 
going  to  require  a  number  of  attendar  ts 
to  take  care  of  that.  You  are  going  to 
have  some  1,600  automobiles  coming  into 
the  garage  of  that  building  every  diy 
and  it  is  going  to  require  some  trafic 
help  to  get  those  in  and  out  of  the  buili- 

ing. 

We  have  28  escalators  that  will  coi^e 
into  service.  We  have  never  had  exrie- 
rience  with  any  of  them  before,  but  ve 
are  going  to  have  some  personnel  wio 
know  something  about  the  operation  a^d 
maintenance  of  escalators.  I 

We  are  going  to  have  underground 
railcars  connecting  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing with  the  House  side  of  the  CapiX)l 
that  will  be  open  this  fall  and  we  t.re 
going  to  have  to  have  a  minimum  of  f  ve 
operators  for  those  underground  cars, 
something  we  have  never  had  before, 

As  you  go  through  this  building  sou 
are  going  to  find  that  the  very  size  of 
the  building  automatically  has  buUt  into 
it  a  considerable  cost.  Also  we  have  to 
assume  the  cost  of  heating  and  cooing 
the  building.  Since  there  are  about  50 
acres  of  usable  floor  space  in  the  build- 
ing the  cost  for  coal  and  oil  and  elec- 
tricity is  considerable.  The  cost  willj  be 
about  a  fourth  or  so  of  what  the  en  ire 
Capitol  complex  presently  is  consummg. 

At  the  present  time,  as  the  move  be- 
gins and  the  expansion  of  use  of  the 
building  requires,  we  think  we  hkve 
enough  funds  in  here  to  meet  any  siUia- 
tion  that  might  arise.  But  we  may  l^ve 
to  come  back  in  here  and  ask  to  hjave 
some  adjustments  made 
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Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  jrield? 


Mr.  STEED.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.    When  did  the  gentle- 
man say  the  migration  to  the  pyramid 
will  start? 

Mr.  STEED.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man understands,  there  are  some  tem- 
porary occupations  now  on  one  or  two  of 
the  four  levels.  These  are  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  Those  people  will  also 
have  to  be  relocated.  We  expect  to  start 
moving  the  committees  in  in  late  Novem- 
ber or  early  December.  We  hope  we 
may  have  everybody  moved  in  by  some 
reasonable  time  in  January.  With  the 
number  of  moves  that  have  to  be  made 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  mak- 
ing the  moves,  I  think  we  may  be  able  to 
move  more  than  six  a  day:  we  hope  we 
can.  We  are  going  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  I  am  sure  the  Members  will  co- 
operate and  minimize  the  impact  on  us. 
But  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  just  a  guess 
as  to  how  soon  we  can  start  moving  in 
November  and  how  late  it  will  require  in 
January  to  get  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  committee 
hearings  that  the  swimming  pool  has 
not  been  completed.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon], 
and  myself  will  be  permitted  to  move 
into  that  building  without  the  swimming 
pool  being  completed? 

Mr.  STEED.  Well.  I  will  say  this.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  going 
to  be  as  to  the  swimming  pool.  How- 
ever, we  hoi>e  that  the  occupation  of 
office  space  by  the  Members  wUl  go 
ahead  regardless  of  whether  the  swim- 
ming pool  is  there.  It  will  have  no  effect 
at  all  on  the  moving  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  price  tag  on  this  build- 
ing now,  including  the  land  acquisition, 
is  about  S122  million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
We  have  spent  about  $122  milUon  on  the 
entire  program,  but  for  this  building  it- 
self specifically,  including  about  $3.5  mil- 
lion which  is  required  to  furnish  the 
building  with  desks,  chairs,  and  other 
equipment,  the  total  cost  now  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $86.4  million. 

That  cost  could  go  up  a  little  bit  be- 
cause there  are  some  claims  from  several 
contractors  who  worked  on  the  build- 
ing—in all,  I  think  about  $996,000.  These 
claims  have  been  turned  down  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  but  are  now 
pending  on  appeal  to  a  special  board  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  should  pay 
any  or  all  of  them.  So  whatever  deci- 
sion this  appeal  board  makes  can  in- 
crease the  cost  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  as  to  this  situa- 
tion. On  page  17  of  the  bill,  at  line  20. 
there  is  this  language: 

To  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  property, 
construction,  furnishing,  and  equipment  of 
the      an    additional    fireproof    office    buUdlng    for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Are  we  going  to  build  an  additional 
building  in  addition  to  the  Rayburn  Of- 
fice Building  at  another  tremendous 
cost?  What  is  the  additional  building? 
Mr.  STEED.  This  is  the  identical  lan- 
guage which  we  have  carried  in  the  bill 
every  year  and  which  applies  to  the  Ray- 
burn Office  Building. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Then  it  is  not  the  plan  to 
use  this  language  to  build  an  additional 
building  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  The  $8  million  in 
the  bill  provides  for  a  continuation  for 
carrying  out  this  language  which  was  in 
the  original  bill  some  years  ago  and 
which  provided  for  the  starting  of  the 
construction  of  the  Rayburn  buUding. 
We  will  have  to  have  this  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill  again  next  year  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  off  any  of  the 
claims  found  due,  or  whatever  the  odds 
and  ends  are,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the 
Rayburn  building  phase. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  other  words,  the  $8 
million  is  to  finish  the  present  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  STEED.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  HALEY.    And  there  is  no  authori- 
ty granted  here  to  build  an  additional 
building  costing  the  taxpayers  $100  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hope  if  such  is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  planners  and 
builders  to  build  an  additional  office 
building  of  any  kind,  that  certainly  the 
Congress  should  be  apprized  as  to  the 
cost  of  it  and  let  someone  take  a  look  at 
it  so  that  we  will  not  have  another  mon- 
strosity like  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  STEED.  The  historic  precedent 
for  this  is  that  we  have  built  additional 
space  on  an  average  of  every  25  or  30 
years.  Therefore,  we  are  hopeful  that 
when  this  is  finished,  it  will  be  another 
25  or  30  years  before  anything  additional 
comes  up  again. 

Mr.  HALEY.   Let  us  hope  so.  The  tax- 
payers need  some  relief. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  I  would  like  to 
dwell  further  upon  the  point  which  was 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross! .  Could  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma refresh  our  memory  as  to  what 
the  relationship  of  the  final  cost  of  the 
Rayburn  building  will  be  in  comparison 
to  the  original  estimates?  That  is  a  fig- 
ure that  disturbs  many  of  us. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  an  accurate  state- 
ment on  that  right  off.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  changeorders  which  nave 


had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  building  over  the  original  estimates. 
In  most  instances  those  things  in  the 
original  plan  have  come  out  about  as 
estimated  and.  actually,  we  have  saved  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  on  the 
structural  steel  over  what  the  original 
estimates  were.  However,  when  there  is 
added  an  item  such  as  a  cafeteria  de- 
signed to  seat  several  hundred  people, 
that  adds  a  substantial  amount  to  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

These  change  orders  have  added  some 
additional  facilities  from  time  to  time 
and,  of  course,  have  changed  the  cost  es- 
timates to  some  extent.  However,  I  can- 
not at  the  moment,  right  off,  give  the 
gentleman  an  accurate  figure.  The  figure 
is  higher  than  the  original  estimated  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
one  additional  question. 

The  gentleman  made  the  observation 
that,  for  example,  the  operation  of  the 
elevators  will  require  additional  per- 
sonnel. Could  not  the  elevators  be  made 
completely  automated  so  that  the  cost 
of  operating  personnel  could  be  saved? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  will  be  automatic 
and  we  hope  many  of  them  will  be  op- 
erated that  way.  However,  experience 
teaches  that  in  certain  areas  where  there 
is  heavy  traffic  we  have  to  have  an  opera- 
tor during  those  rush  hours  in  order  to 
obtain  efficient  operation. 

We  left  as  much  as  we  thought  we 
could  on  an  automatic  basis.  But  we 
had  to  be  prepared  to  meet  what  we 
thought  the  minimum  would  be,  and 
anything  that  we  can  save  we  are  going 
to  be  far  more  than  anxious  to  do  so. 
At  worst  we  can  take  two  men  and  get 
24-hour  service  out  of  the  elevators, 
whereas  with  the  old  type  of  elevators 
you  have  to  have  three  men  to  meet  the 
service  from  6  a.m.  to  11  at  night.  Any 
way  you  look  at  it  we  are  in  a  better 
position  because  these  are  the  automatic- 
type  elevators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend, 
may  I  say  that  over  the  years  there  has 
been  much  confusion  and  misinforma- 
tion about  the  cost  of  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. It  is  a  big  building — a  lot  of  build- 
ing. So,  for  those  interested  in  costs, 
I  am  including  material  from  the  Archi- 
tect contained  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings. Also,  for  those  interested  in  com- 
paring the  size  and  cost  with  other  build- 
ings, I  am  also  including  data  inserted 
by  the  Architect  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings. 

From  pages  75-79  of  committee  hearings 

on  the  1965  bill: 

Additional  House  office  building  project — 
Cost  breakdown:  Rayburn  Building  and 
associated  items 

Acquisition  of  site:  Acquisi- 
tion of  land,  including  ap- 
praisals, title  search,  clearing 
of  site  and  protection  of 
property $3,500,000 


Preparation  of  site: 
Rebuilding        Tiber 

sewer 

Soils   engineering 


Creek 


1, 392. 805 
10.806 


Additional  House  office  building  project — 
Cost  breakdown:  Rayburn  Building  and 
associated  items — Continued 

Preparation  of  site — Continued 
Changes  In  water  and   sewer 

lines,  streets  and  ciirblngs.         $170,259 
Test    borings... 19,449 

Total 1.593.319 


Construction  and  equipment 
of  building: 

Superstructure  and  equip- 
ment  *  55.  500,  000 

Furnishing  and  erection  of 
structural  steel 7.208,700 

Excavation,  excavation  brac- 
ing, foundation  piles  and 
pile    caps "8.830,000 

Total 71.538.700 


Related  Items: 
Inspection  of  stone  off  site — 

Electrical  blrdproofing 

Sculptured    Rayburn    plaque, 

main    entrance 

Landscaping 

Materials  tests  (by  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  District  of 
Columbia    government) 

Total 

Architectural  and  engineering 
services :  Architectural  and 
engineering  fees  (5»4  percent 
of  cost  of  work  for  which  ser- 
vices are  performed) 

Furniture    and    furnishings 

Administration  and  other  costs: 
Administration,  supervision, 
Inspection  on  site,  drawings, 
blueprints,  travel,  advertising, 
stenographic  reporting  serv- 
ices for  Contract  Appeals 
Board,    etc 

Total  estimated  final  cost 
of  Rayburn  Building 
and  associated  items 
listed  above 

SUBWAY  FROM  CAPITOL  TO 
RAYBURN  BUILDING 

Subway  tunnel,  terminals,  cars, 
and  other  necessary  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  work,  under- 
pinning of  southwest  section 
of  Capitol  Building,  and  In- 
stallation of  4  new  elevators 
and  2  esclators  in  this  section 
of  Capitol,  and  subway  main- 
tenance shop 

ACQUISITION    OF    OTHnfl 
PROPEaiTIES 

Acquisition  of  properties  to  the 
south  of  the  Rayburn.  Long- 
worth,  and  Cannon  Buildings, 
and  east  of  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing, demolition  of  old  struc- 
tures, protection  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  property 


96. 687 
5,700 

35.000 
197. 900 


114,191 


449, 478 


4,  000,  000 
3, 500, 000 


2,818,503 


86,400,000 


7,  700,  000 


11.  743,  688 


UNDERGROUND    GARAGES 

Construction     of     underground 

garages      and      maintenance 

shops  in  squares  637  and  691.       8,  803,  401 

Test    borings 21,317 

Archltectursil    and    engineering 

fee    (5Vi    percent   of   cost   of 

work   for   which   services   are 

performed) 475,282 


Total 9, 300,  000 


Additional  House  office  building  project — 
Cost  breakdoum:  Rayburn  Building  and 
associated  items — Continued 

REMODELING    OF    CANNON 
BUILDING 

Construction  of  garage  In  court- 
yard      $1,341,767 

Construction  of  Disbursing 
Office  for  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   247. 646 

Installation  of  telephone  con- 
duit   58,377 

Test  borings  and  soil  analysis..  2,270 

Architectural  and  engineering 
fee  (8y2  percent  of  cost  of 
work  for  which  services  are 
performed) 786,  250 

Miscellaneous 570 


Total — *  2,  436,  879 


REMODELING  OF  LONGWORTH 
BUILDING 

Construction     of     cafeteria     In 

courtyard 964,872 

Providing    3d    serving    line    In 

cafeteria 44,  080 

New  post  office  In  basement 145,782 

Takeout    bar 71,663 

Alterations  to  folding  room 148.100 

Improvements  to  lighting  In 
room  1324  (Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce)  and  room 
1334  (Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs)  48,982 

Improvements     to     room     1301 

(Banking   and   Currency) 33,185 

Pedestrian  tunnels  from  Long- 
worth  to  Rayburn  Building, 
under  South  Capitol  Street..  950,000 

Architectural  and  engineering 
fees  (SVj  percent  of  cost  of 
work  for  which  services  are 
performed) 881,875 

Miscellaneous  woi* 4,867 


Total S3, 293, 406 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Landscaping  architectural  fees 
for  squares  637,  691,  south  of 
635,  and  692 62,600 

Administration,  inspection, 
drawings,  blueprints,  adver- 
tising, and  mlscellaneoxis  ex- 
penses, for  all  projects,  except 
the  Rayburn  BuUding 1,168,627 


Total - 


1,231,027 


Grand  total  "Additional 
House  Office  Building 
project" 122. 105.  000 

1  Includes  original  contract  price,  amounts 
of  change  orders  Issued  to  date,  estimated 
amounts  for  change  orders  In  process,  and 
estimated  amounts  for  anticipated  change 
orders. 

^  Excludes  claim  of  contractor  to  amount 
of  $996,000,  disallowed  by  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  appealed  by  contractor  pursuant  to 
contract  provisions,  and  now  before  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  for  settlement. 

s  These  amounts  are  made  up  of  known 
obligations  and  estimated  obligations.  Exact 
scope  or  extent  of  major  remodeling  of  Can- 
non Euad  Longworth  Buildings  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  House  Office  Blind- 
ing Commission. 
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Estimated  cost  of  certain  buildings,  Capitol  Hill 


Building  and  construction  period 


E  >J 


Old  House  Office  Building,  1904-7,  1937.  avernge 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  1906-9.  1931-33,  1937-38 , 

New  House'  Offi(»'BulTdTng,'  '1930^33',  YtcY,  average; 
U  S.  Botanic  Garden  Conservatory,  1931-33;  ENK 

Uis.  Supreme  Court,  1931-35:  ENR  157.86 . 

Library  of  Congress  Annex.  1934-38;  EN  R  179^.. 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  1955-58;  ENR  498,^ 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  1957-64;  ENR  560, Bl 


NR  154.87. 
152.27 


»  Does  not  include  cost  of  site  and  furnishing! 
engineering  fees,  administrative,  test  borings  — 
tlngencies. 


sols 


Estimated  costs  of  certain  Federal  buildings,  Washington,  D.C.,  area 


Building  and  construction  period 


Department  of  Commerce,  1929-32;  ENR  171.3 

Department  of  Justice.  1932-34.  ENR  151.8 

De^rtment   of   Labor  and    Interstate    Commence    Commission. 

1933-34;  ENR  151.8 

Archive?.  1932-35;  ENR  160.1 

Post  Office.  1932-35:  ENR  180.1 

Internal  Revenue.  1929-32;  ENR  171X  „  .^— - 
Federal  Trade  Commi-vion  1937-38;  ENR  196.5.. 
Department  of  State  ^original),  1940-41;  ENR  207. 

Pentagon.  1941-43;  ENR  220.86 ^\-.-a-i3^ 

Department  of  State  (new  wing).  1957-60;  EN  R  5^ 
Smithsonian  In.stitution  1959-63:  ENR  580.00 
Bureau  of  Standards  (phase  II).  196i-64;  ENR  59400. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  1957-«4,  ENR  56(]  ,61. 


sol  s 


»  Does  not  include  costs  of  site  and  furnishings, 
engineering  fees,  administrative,  test  borings  ""' 
tlngencies.  ,  ,    , 

•  Engineering  News-Record  building  cost  Index 


Building  and  construction  perio  i 


Empire  State,  1930-31:  ENR  176.75 

Merchandise  Mart,  1928-31;  E.NR  183.08 

United  Nations,  1949-52;  ENR  385.85 

Philharmonic  Hall,  1959-62;  ENR  563.88 

National  Geographic,  Comp.  1960-64;  ENR  580. 
Ray  bum  House  Office  Building,  1957-64;  ENR 


1  From  the  Washington  Post  newspaper  on  Jan, 
to  inclusion  or  exclu.sion  of  cost  for  site, 
tivc   etc  " 

»  Engineering  News- Record  building  cost  indei 


Mr.  HORAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consumi ; 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  by  no  meaiis 
biggest  appropriation  bill  that  we 
to   the   floor  for  consideration, 
many  ways  it  i^one  of  the  most  i 
ing.    It  sometimes  evokes  a  great 
of  response  from  all  Members  o 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
State  of  the  Union,  and  I  commerid 
membership  for  their  interest. 

I  think  we  ought  to  go  back,  tl^ugh 
and    understand    what    the 
Fathers  of  this  Nation  of  ours 
when  they  established  the  Capitol 
Washington,  D.C.    They  had  high 


Ajyril  10 


R  102.55. 

average;  ENR 


Total 


$4,354,298 

7. 870. 060 

6. 979, 797 

723,918 

9,349.474 

7, 766. 863 

21.231.271 

80, 400. 000 


Cost  when  constructed ' 


Cubic  feet 


Square  feet 


Area 


11,282.215 


11.505. 
7,712. 
1.587, 
8.007. 

10. 362, 

10. 182. 

35, 266, 


985 
812 
514 
700 
414 
600 
000 


Unit 
cost 


$0,386 

.68 

.90 

.46 

1.17 

.75 

2.08 

2.27 


Area 


671,921 

685,250 
599, 675 
52,689 
392, 737 
934.225 
712,910 
2, 375. 000 


Increase 

factor,* 

ENR 

index 


Cost  if  constructed  under  coatract 
awarded  te  1994 


Unit 
cost 


$6.48 

11.48 
11.64 
13.74 
23.80 
8.31 
29.80 
33.85 


<5.80 

»5. 15 
•3.90 
3.97 
3.82 
3.36 
1.21 
1.08 


Total 


$25, 666, 761 

40, 516, 159 
27. 002, 040 
2, 873, 954 
35.714,990 
26,096,660 
24, 500. 722 
86.832,000 


Unit  cost 


Cubic 
feet 


$2.27 

3.50 
3.51 
1.81 
4.46 
2.52 
2.62 
2.46 


Square 
feet 


$38.17 

69.12 
45.40 
64.56 
90.94 
27.93 
36.06 
36.56 


but  does  Include  architectural  and 
analysis,  miscellaneous,  and  con- 


»  Engineering  News- Record  building  cost  index,  1913-100,  dated  March  1964. 
*  Average. 


Cost  when  constructed  i 


Total 


5!  5.1.. 


$17, 795, 000 
10, 522. 000 

11.284,000 

12, 254. 000 

9, 754, 000 

10, 176. 000 

3, 753, 000 

10, 548, 000 

75.286.000 

54. 016. 000 

*  28, 068. 000 

t  25, 328, 000 

80,400.000 


Cubic  feet 


Area 


27.159,945 
17.910,000 


8. 926. 879 

"i^iooi^ooo' 


13, 777, 000 
12,752.000 
35. 266. 000 


Unit 
cost 


$0.66 
.50 


1.37 


.92 


2.03 
1.99 
2.27 


Square  feet 


Area 


1.610.000 
1, 237, 000 

1,137,800 

1, 375, 000 

840.000 

1,281,000 

303,000 

642.500 

6. 670, 300 

2. 498, 800 

758,fi00 

754,500 

2, 376. 000 


Unit 
cost 


$11. 05 
8.53 

9.92 
8.91 
11.61 
7.94 
12.39 
16.42 
11.14 
21.62 
37.00 
33.60 
33.85 


Increase 
factor, 
1964  > 
ENR 
index 


3.53 
3.98 

3.98 
3.77 
3.77 
3.53 
3.07 
2.91 
2.73 
1.13 
1.04 
1.02 
1.08 


Cost  If  constructed  under  contract 
awarded  in  1964  • 


Total 


$61,775,000 
41,877.560 

44, 910, 320 
46, 196. 580 
36, 772.  580 
35,921,280 
11.521.710 
30, 694, 680 
205, 530, 780 
61,038.080 
29, 190, 720 
26,834,560 
86, 832, 000 


Unit  cost 


Cubic 
feet 


$2.33 
2.35 


5.16 


2.82 


Square 
feet 


2.11 
2.03 
2.46 


$39.00 
33.95 

39.48 
33.59 
43.77 
28  03 
38.04 
47.78 
30.41 
24.43 
38.48 
34.27 
34  56 


but  does  include  architecural  and 
analysis,  miscellaneous,  and  con- 


1913=100,  dated  March  1964. 


»  Based  on  $37  per  square  foot  as  stated  in  the  Washington  Post  newspaper  on  Mar. 

^^«  B^d  on  lowest  bid  and  does  not  Include  costs  of  site,  furnishings,  architectural  and 
engineering  fees,  administrative,  test  borings,  soils  analysis,  misceUaneous  and  con- 
tli^encies. 


Estimated  cost  of  certain  other  buildings 


Total 


7: 

6  0.61 . 


$42. 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 
72, 000. 000 
40,000,000 

»,  no,  600, 000 

♦  71, 538, 700 


Cost  when  constructed ' 


Cubic  feet 


Area 


3.644.500 
35. 266, 000 


Unit 
cost 


$2.82 
2.01 


Square  feet 


Area 


260,400 
2, 375, 000 


Unit 
cost 


$38.00 
30.12 


Increase 
factor. 
1964* 
ENR 
Index 


3.41 
3.29 
1.67 
1.07 
1.04 
L08 


Cost  If  constructed  under  contract 
awarded  in  1964 


Total 


Unit  cost 


$143, 220. 000 

105. 280, 000 

113.040.000 

42, 800, 000 

10,400,000 

77,261,800 


Cubic 
feet 


$2.93 
2.19 


Square 
feet 


$39.94 
32.53 


29, 1964:  "No  information  therein  as 
architecti|ral  and  engineering  fees,  administra- 


1913=100,  dated  March  1964. 


»  Comparative  based  on  con.^truction  cost  only,  excluding  co.«sts  of  site  furnishing 
architectural  and  engineering  fee.<.  admim.stration,  test  borings,  soils  analysis,  mkoei- 
laneous,  and  contingencies. 

*  Construction  cost  only. 


yield 


the 
aring 
but  in 
interest- 
deal 
the 
o>i  the 
the 


Fouliding 

envisaged 

here 


in 
hopes 


and  had  plans  for  a  Capitol  Building  set 
in  the  middle  of  a  long  Mall.  We  still 
have  one-half  of  that  Mall  left,  probably 
because  Foggy  Bottom,  or  whatever  you 
wish  to  call  it,  was  subject  to  flooding 
at  times  at  periods  of  extreme  high  tide 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  watergate 
or  floodgates  as  we  have  now  located 
down  beyond  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  It 
is  a  known  fact,  that  in  the  old  days  of 
the  horsecars  people  had  to  raise  their 
feet  up  to  the  adjoining  seat  to  avoid 
water  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  until  the 
gates  were  installed  down  there.  This 
was  all  changed  in  1908  when  the  water- 
gates  went  in.    Probably  it  is  to  that  bit 


of  luck  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  we  still 
have  a  Mall  reaching  to  the  west  of  us 
from  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  too  wet  to  be  of  interest. 

The  rest  of  the  Mall  was  left  to  grow 
up  and  increasingly  to  become  a  com- 
mercial area  and  an  area  where  resi- 
dences were  built.  Gradually  through 
the  years  slums  became  a  part  of  the 
landscape  around  the  Capitol.  It  was 
nobody's  fault,  it  was  a  matter  of  his- 
tory and  weather,  and  changes  in  the 
population,  suburbia,  and  what  have  you. 
until  10  or  12  years  ago  our  great  Speak- 
er. Mr.  Sam.  became  quite  interested 
about  the  conditions  around  here. 
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He  took  action  to  restore  at  least  a 
part  of  the  original  setting  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States.  And  then  we  be- 
gan to  clear  away  the  slums,  then  it  was 
we  began  to  remove  "Ptomaine  Row" 
out  here.  I  did  not  originate  that  phrase. 
It  was  a  long  row  of  pretty  good  restau- 
rants, I  guess,  but  we  got  to  calling  it 
'Ptomaine  Row."  I  drove  past  there 
yesterday  because  the  plaza,  which  was 
blocked  off,  made  me  go  arovmd,  and  I 
was  astounded  to  see  that  area  spring- 
ing up  green  and  rather  attractive,  I 
thought.  So  we  are  beginning  to  clear 
away  the  slums  and  business  areas  not 
in  keeping  with  the  basic  ideals  of  archi- 
tecture as  envisaged  by  our  founders. 

I  think  that  gives  a  brief  setting  for 
the  home  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  home  and  the  workshop  of 
everyone  who  sits  in  this  Chamber  and 
everyone  who  sits  in  the  Chamber  over 
on  the  Senate  side. 

While  there  are  items  in  this  bill  that 
neither  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
nor  I  had  any  part  in  bringing  to  you, 
that  is,  initiating,  other  than  by  our  votes 
on  the  floor,  I  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  joined  by  my  chairman  and  by  others 
on  the  subcommittee,  are  not  here  to 
apologize  for  what  is  in  this  bill  at  all. 
I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  entitled  to  a  setting  for  their  work- 
shop, the  Capitol,  that  is  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  and  the  worthwhile 
things  we  are  supposed  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  a  great  na- 
tion to  bring  to  life  here.  So  we  are 
before  you  with  a  sort  of  continuing 
resolution,  carrying  out  that  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  $125,000.  I  beUeve, 
that  has  been  set  aside  to  make  engi- 
neering studies  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol,  what  we  may  do  for  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  may  be  similiar  to 
what  we  did  when  we  made  a  study  of 
the  east  front  years  ago.   We  found  that 
the  4,500-ton  cast-iron  dome  was  in  bad 
shape.  I  will  tell  you,  when  we  com- 
pleted the  east  front.    The  weather,  the 
heat,  causing  a  sway  or  a  slight  move- 
ment   of    the    dome    as   it    alternately 
heated  up  or  cooled  off,  had  shorn  off  a 
lot  of  the  rivets  and  bolts  that  held  the 
dome  to  the  masonry  underpinning  be- 
neath it,  and  it  overhung  the  main  re- 
taining wall  of  the  then  east  front  by 
some  12  feet.    We  know  now  from  that 
experience  and  what  we  found  that  we 
had  better  take  a  look  at  the  west  front. 
We  know,  or  we  think  we  know,  that 
when  the  Capitol  was  built  here  origi- 
nally there  was  a  cliff  which  ran  inside 
of  the  existing  terrace  out  here  toward 
the  Mall,  a  cliff  of  rock  that  shot  straight 
up.  and  that  a  fill  was  put  in  there,  on 
which  some  of  the  main  west  walls  may 
rest.    The  engineering  studies  are  apt  to 
make  it  apparent  that  we  had  better,  if 
we  want  to  save  the  Capitol,  to  make  it 
architectually  seciure,  consider  appropri- 
ations to  finish  the  west  front.    I  tell 
you  this  in  addition  to  what  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Steed]   has  told 
you  so  that  you  may  know  this  is  apt  to 
show  up  in  an  appropriation  bill  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

There  are  two  fine  things  that  have 
been  added  to  the  setting  of  the  Capitol. 
One    is   the   Supreme    Court   Building, 


which  I  feel  is  a  very  dignified  piece  of 
architecture,  the  home  of  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  our  laws  of  checks  and 
balances.  I  think  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, which  was  finished  in  1889.  while 
it  is  gingerbread,  while  it  is  definitely 
Victorian,  has  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  any  of  our  buildings  around 
here.  It  is  almost  unique  in  Washington 
architecture.  This  bill  carries  sums  to 
clean  67  years  of  dust  off  the  main  hall 
and  mezzanine,  with  all  its  mosaic,  all  its 
fine  architecture,  its  splendid  fittings. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  for  the  fact  that 
when  that  building  was  built  the  Library 
of  Congress  was  then  only  the  fourth 
greatest  library  in  the  world.  Today  it  is 
the  first  library  in  the  world,  and  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

We  are  adding  about  1  million  pieces  of 
material,  documents,  books,  volumes, 
maps,  and  so  forth,  to  the  Library  each 
year.  The  Library  has  about  43  million 
pieces  today,  and  the  need  for  space  is 
terrific.  As  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed]  pointed  out,  we  are 
expanding  into  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant 
and  into  some  properties  that  we  have 
acquired  near  Baltimore  in  Maryland 
which  will  help,  but  the  need  for  an- 
other annex  for  the  Library  is  inuninent. 
Included  in  the  bill  is  an  item  for  the 
Library  amounting  to  $1,500,000  for  ma- 
jor repairs  which,  in  our  judgment,  are 
long  past  due. 

We  have  nearly  $700,000  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  ever -increasing  business  in 
the  card  catalog  section  which  returns 
$3,500,000  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  which  is  a  self-supporting 
service. 

We  have  about  $500,000  increase  to 
provide  books  for  the  blind  and  to  pro- 
vide other  services  for  the  blind  people 
of  this  Nation,  one  of  the  really  fine 
things  that  the  Library  of  Congress  does. 
We  have  released  $519,000  worth  of 
foreign  currencies  to  add  material  from 
various  foreign  countries  where  those 
currencies  exist. 

We  have  permitted  166  of  the  re- 
quested 198  new  employees  that  the  Lib- 
rary asked  for.  The  Library  currently 
has  2,272  authorized  persormel. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time,  we 
have  another  item  in  this  bill  which 
is  a  self-supporting  Item  and  even  more 
so  in  returning  a  profit  to  the  Treasury. 
Some  of  the  documents  that  we  print  at 
Government  expense,  I  suppose  might 
be  considered  practically  worthless,  but 
many  of  them  rank  among  the  best  sell- 
ers in  the  Nation.  As  a  result,  through 
the  operation  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  we  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  over  $6  million 
a  year  and  that  return  to  the  Treasury 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  running  that 
institution  is  on  the  increase. 

We  have  also  the  Copyright  Office. 
One  of  the  functions  of  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  of  course,  is  through 
our  reports  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  proper  committees  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

We  find  that  the  Copyright  Office, 
which  ought  to  be  self-supporting  is  los- 
ing ground.    It  is  paying  for  only  64 


percent  of  its  operation  now,  and  the  fees 
ought  to  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  con- 
cludes my  remarks. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  thorough  enxd  professional 
approach  in  his  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  only  wish  there  had  been  more 
Members  on  the  floor  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Fifty-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  108] 

Gray  Moorhead 

OrHBn  Morrison 

Orifflths 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Eagen,  CaUf . 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Huddleston 

Htill 

Icbord 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

KsLTth 

Kee 

Keith 

KUbtim 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

LanUord 

Latta 

Leggett 

McDowell 

MailUard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matetinaga 

May 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 


Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Bass 
BlatnUt 
Bray 

Brown.  Calif. 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Oooley 
Corman 
Curtis 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Elliott 

Farbsteln 

Plndley 

Flno 

Plynt 

Praser 

Puqua 

Olaimo 

Qrabowskl 

Orant 


Multer 

O'Brien,  m. 

Ostertag 

Pepper 

Pllcher 

Pool 

PoweU 

Qule 

Rains 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Secrest 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slbal 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tbom^son.  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Wataon 

Weaver 

Wright 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  10723,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  317  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Washington  on  his  presentation  in  the 
speech  he  made  bringing  out  the  histori- 
cal events  concerning  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. I  learned  a  little  bit  more  about  this 
Capitol  as  a  result  of  listening  to  the 
gentleman's  speech.     I  know  the  great 
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concern  the  gentleman  has  with  resp^t 
to  budgets,  deficits,  and  so  forth  ana  I 
also  know  of  his  interest  in  mamtainijig 
this  Nation's  Capitol  as  a  beautiful  plai.e. 
as  it  should  be.  ^    ,       .    ,^ 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  he  has  besn 
able  to  reconcile  these  two  facets  in  this 
legislation  he  has  presented  to  us  today. 

Mr  HORAN.  I  may  say  to  the  gent  e- 
man  I  have  heard  about  some  of  the  6f- 
fices  m  the  executive  department  wh*re 
it  is  a  long,  long  walk  over  heavy  cartel 
to  the  office  of  the  man  you  want  to 

talk  to.  ,  i  J  1  *„J^ 

I  sometimes  resent  the  suicidal  terjd- 

encies  I  see  m  the  Capitol  where  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
sit  when  they  get  up  and  Practically  com- 
mit hara-kiri  in  the  name  of  the  Holise 
of  Representatives.    I  do  not  think  .we 
ought  to  have  offices  as  big  as  football 
fields  or  that  they  necessarily  have^  to 
have  wall-to-wall  carpets,  but  wheri  it 
comes  to  the  Capitol  of  the  United  Stales, 
which  houses  the  representatives  of  Ithe 
people  of  this  great  Nation— and  no 
tion  in  history  was  any  greater,  e 
than  its  people— when  the  Capitol  i 
this  Chamber  are  the  residing  plac( 
the  mace,  which  is  the  only  authont: 
the  United  States,  I  sometimes  resfent. 
and  I  know  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
is  right  with  me  on  this,  some  of  Ithe 
things   that  our  colleagues  say   that  i 
think  are  self -depreciating.    I  thjnk  falso 
that  in  the  name  of  the  homef oiks  1  hat 
send  us  here  we  should  stand  up  anc  try 
to  maintam  the   dignity  of  this  bxly. 
and  act  accordingly. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  my  colleague,  the  ger  tie- 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tl  ank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  shall  not  keep  the 
Committee  very  long  after  the  very  t  lor- 
ough  explanation  that  has  been  provided 
by  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
—         i_  ii*.*.i«  loft  that 
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member.     There  is  very  little  left 
needs  to  be  said  about  the  bill  before  us 
However,  In  further  recognition  of  the 
point  that  has  just  been  discussed,  let 
me  add  that  while  the  bill  is  kno' 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill, 
are  a  good  many  items  in  here  that 
to  subject  matter  that  is  something 
than  the  mere  cost  of  running  the 
lative  body  of  this  Government.   U 
there  are  substantial  appropriation 
relate  to  public  service. 

As  we  are  considering  the  appr 
tions  that  relate  to  the  Capitol 
ing.  as  the  gentleman  from  Washi 
[Mr.  HoRAN]  has  pointed  out  so  ver 
ciflcally  and  informatively.    I  thin 
well  to  make  note  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  those  moneys  is  necessiry  to 
accommodate  the  pubUc  that  visit  the 
Capitol.    With  this  I  have  some  concern, 
because  it  is  my  own  personal  ffeehng 
that  a  democracy  wiU  never  functicin  any 
better  than  the  extent  to  which  it*  citi- 
zens are  informed.   In  that  light.  I  bpend 
some  time  in  encouraging  the  public  to 
visit  their  Capitol.   I  think  it  is  goo^  they 
come  here.    I  think  all  those  whol  come 
from  my  district  and  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion leave  with  a  Uttle  more  concern  and 
interest  in  their  Nation's  Capitol  and 


Government,  than  when  they  came.  To 
that  degree.  I  think  these  expenditures 
are  worthwhile,  and  we  ought  to  provicle 
the  money  and  see  to  it  that  the  people 
are  welcome,  and  that  they  do  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tivities that  take  place  here.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  there  are  some  35,000  to 
40.000    people   who   visit  this   building 

every  day. 

So  as  we  look  at  the  various  appro- 
priations, even  to  those  which  provide 
for  parking  facilities,  these  in  turn  are 
related  to  the  number  of  people  who  v^it 
here  because  so  often  It  Is  Impossible  for 
them  to  find  a  place  to  park  and  In  find- 
ing room  for  the  cars  that  belong  to  the 
people  who  work  here  and  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  Is  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  some  additional  space  to  accom- 
modate the  public. 

But    probably    even   more    unportant 
than  these  are  the  number  of  direct  pub- 
lic services  that  are  involved.    You  have 
already  had  some  explanation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  public  Ubrary  provides 
service  all  over  the  Nation  In  supplying 
the   depository  library   throughout  the 
Nation  with  books  and  information  dis- 
tributed directly  by  the  Ubrary  pf  Cc)n- 
gress.     In  so  doing,  of  course    this  in- 
volves   a    distribution    of    information 
coming   not    only   from   the   respect  ve 
departments   of   Government    but   also 
from  the  wealth  of  materials  that  they 
have  in  order  that  this  material  might 
be  available  and  convenient  to  the  puD- 
llc  and  so  convey  better  Information  and 
a  better  understanding  of  Government 
and  its  problems  to  the  people  through- 
out the  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  substantial  aid  Is  provided 
in  this  bill  for  the  blind.  The  adminis- 
tration of  that  program  Is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  library  of  Congress. 
The  extent  to  which  this  pro-am  has 
grown  and  been  able  to  provide  better 
service  to  the  blind  of  this  Nation.  I  think 
Is  most  commendable. 

There  are  moneys  provided  In  this  ap- 
propriation to  expand  the  program  for 
the  blind  so  that  records,  tapes,  and  re- 
cording machines  may  be  more  readily 
available  and  the  service  may  be  im- 
proved and  the  waiting  time  that  has 
been  necessary  may  be  made  shorter. 

I  should  like  to  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  In  so  doing  they  are  working  vep 
closely  with  State  programs  going  on  in 
this  same  field.  In  Minnesota,  my  own 
State  we  have  rather  an  extensive  pro- 
gram In  behalf  of  the  blind  and  these 
aids  supplement  It  and  works  well  in 
harmony  with  that  program. 

Piecing  all  these  things  together.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  we  do  have  in  this  bill 
appropriations  for  some  very  important 
public  services. 

I  should  just  make  mention  of  one 
other  point  and  that  Is  this.  I  think 
there  was  a  rather  unusual  problem  that 
confronted  the  subcommittee  during  the 
course  of  Its  considerations  this  year. 
This  has  already  been  referred  to  with 
reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  and  the  occupation  of  that 
buUding  has  brought  additional  consid- 
erations before  the  subcommittee.  In 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  there 


have  been  Involved  many  unkown  quan- 
tities where  we  have  not  had  actual  ex- 
perience and  where  we  have  had  to  make 
determinations  as  to  what  would  be  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  future. 
The  committee  has  done  Its  very  best  to 
make  appropriate  estimates  of  what 
those  needs  may  be  and  to  provide  for 
them  so  that  the  building  may  be  oc- 
cupied and  used  with  the  least  amount 

°^So"  Mr °  Chairman,  with  these  words 
I  do 'recommend  this  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  to  the  committee. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  JoELSON],  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. ^,     ,  T  „„, 

Mr   JOELSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
a  new  member   of   the   Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  must  confess  when  I 
was  first  assigned  to  this  particular  Sub- 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch,  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed  because  I   did  not  realize  the 
miportance  of  this  comnilttee.    But  hav- 
Ing  sat  m  committee  and  hstened  to  the 
estlmony  on  matters  that  come  before 
this  committee.  It  has  been  brought  home 
\o  me  very  clearly   that  this  building 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  is  really 
the  home  of  American  democracy  and 
thit  we  are  the  keepers  of  this  house.    I 
do  not  want  to  wax  -corny."  tojise  an 
expression   my   teenage   daughter  uses 
bu?  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the 
cherry  blossoms  come  out  and  the  tour- 
ists come  to  Washington,  they  stream 

nto  UiTs  building  as  though  they  were 
v^sfting  a  Shrine,  as  indeed  they  are  be^ 
cause  this  is  the  workplace  of  American 

democracy.  *  „  „„r 

We  are  the  board  of  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration  known  as  the  United  States  of 

America.  ^ ,    ... 

I  wish  there  were  more  interest  in  this 
subcommittee,  because  we  must  be  con- 
cerned about  our  own  House.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  provides  light  enlight- 
ernment.  and  education  to  million^  o 
Americans.  We  have  a  ^Govermnen^ 
Printmg  Office.  Despite  all  the  jokes 
about  needless  pamphlets  and  non^nsi- 
cal  publications,  that  is  indeed  a  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  for  the  people  of 
America,  so  that  they  can  t^^ept  m- 
formed  about  the  workings  of  their  own 
Government. 

I  do  not  wish  to  end  on  a  sour  note. 
I  wish  that  in  the  past  we  had  not  dele- 
gated our  authority  so  much.  I  make 
specific  reference  to  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing as  to  which  all  we  can  do  is  ratify 
decisions  which  already  have  been  made^ 
We  fund  the  money,  but  we  have  Uttie 
to  say  about  original  decisions. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  was  completely  im- 
pressed by  the  dedication  of  our  chwr- 
man  [Mr.  Steed!  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  [Mr.  HoranJ.  It  has 
been  a  harmonious  and  a  good  relation- 

^Twish  to  say  again  that  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  serve  on  this  subcomnutwe. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  FeighanI. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  nrsi 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  ol 


the  subcommittee  for  yielding  this  time, 
and  I  also  thank  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  courtesy  and 
time  when  I  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee on  March  20.  I  also  express 
appreciation  for  the  fact  that  I  shall  be 
given  sufficient  time  In  which  to  state 
the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  before  the 
House  today  Is  whether  Congress  will 
support  a  full-scale,  uninhibited  and 
long-overdue  study  and  review  of  im- 
migration policy,  as  required  by  law. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
thrown  this  issue  to  the  membership  of 
the  House — without  prejudice — so  that 
it  can  be  decided  in  the  light  of  day  and 
reported  to  the  people. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  memory 
and  I  am  sure  in  the  memory  of  others 
that  a  procedure  of  this  type  has  been 
followed  on  an  appropriations  matter. 
This  is  a  strange  situation  to  say  the 
least.  I  ask  why  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy 
should  be  singled  out  for  this  kind  of 
treatment.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
some  Members  do  not  favor  joint  com- 
mittees, or,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  feels  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  of  which  I  am 
chairman  can  undertake  the  long  over- 
due review  of  immigration  policy,  or  that 
the  same  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  serve  on  both  the  joint  committee 
and  the  respective  subcommittees  of 
both  Houses — with  one  exception.  The 
reasons  for  this  peculiar  state  of  affairs 
go  much  deeper  and  it  is  time  they  were 
flushed  out  Into  the  open. 

The  question  before  the  House  is — who 
is  determined  to  block  a  full  and  open 
inquiry  into  immigration  policy  and 
why? 

It  is  not  the  Appropriations  Committee 
because  that  committee  has  felt  the  is- 
sue important  enough  to  put  it  before 
the  entire  membership  for  decision. 

Hidden  forces  have  been  at  work  to 
block  a  congressional  inquiry  into  immi- 
gration policy.  Those  forces  have  been 
working  behind  the  scenes  and  that  work 
has  blocked  joint  committee  action  since 
last  August.  The  work  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee has  been  delayed  for  8  months — a 
delay  which  I  maintain  has  been  dam- 
aging to  the  national  interest. 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  iden- 
tify the  forces  at  work  to  block  action  by 
the  joint  committee. 

Will  it  be  denied  by  the  Member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  that  last  June 
he  threatened  to  depose  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  un- 
less I  conformed  to  his  ideas  as  to  how 
the  work  of  that  subcommittee  should 
be  conducted? 

Will  it  be  denied  by  the  Member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  that  he  favored 
activation  of  the  joint  committee  and  a 
full-scale  immigration  policy  review  un- 
til he  learned  I  was  to  be  elected  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee? 

Will  it  be  denied  by  the  Member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  that  he  informed 
me  last  August  he  would  oppose  root  and 
branch  all  my  efforts  to  activate  the 
joint  committee? 

Will  it  be  denied  by  the  Member  from 
New  York    [Mr.   Celler]    that  he   ap- 


proached members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  £isking  them  to  kill  the  ap- 
propriation request  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee? 

Will  it  be  denied  by  the  Member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  that  he  threat- 
ened a  filibuster  on  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill  last  December  if  funds 
for  the  joint  committee  were  included  in 
the  legislative  appropriations  bill  at- 
tached to  that  measure? 

Will  It  be  denied  by  the  Member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  that  he  has  op- 
posed root  and  branch,  as  he  promised 
he  would,  all  my  efforts  during  the  pres- 
ent session  to  secure  funds  for  work  of 
the  joint  committee? 

Will  it  be  denied  by  the  Member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  that  Chairman 
Steed  was  accurate  when  he  stated — and 
I  quote  from  page  496  of  the  hearings: 

I  am  sure  you  can  understand  why  it  would 
be  improper  for  us  to  be  heedless  of  the  very 
strong  feeling  of  a  chairman  of  one  of  our 
major  legislative  committees. 

Will  it  be  denied  by  the  Member  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  that  Chairman 
Steed  was  accurate  when  he  stated,  and 
I  quote  again  from  page  496  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

So,  coming  from  a  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler)  is.  it  does  impose  an  unusually  heavy 
burden  on  us.  We  are  Just  more  or  less 
caught  between  two  prongs,  and  our  Job  will 
not  be  a  happy  one  either  way. 

On  January  22  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  expose  a  false  charge  placed 
against  me  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tmies  on  January  14.  That  false 
charge  painted  me  as  the  blocker  in 
Congress  of  pending  immigration  legis- 
lation. At  that  time  I  promised  to  name 
the  blocker  if  he  continued  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  joint  committee  from  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  as  established  by 
law.  I  had  no  other  course  open  but  to 
put  the  facts  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Appropriations.  I  call  at- 
tention to  my  testimony  appearing  on 
page  490  of  the  hearings,  in  which  I 
identified  the  Member  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  as  the  one  blocking  action 
by  the  joint  committee.  These  charges 
have  been  corroborated  by  Chairman 
Steed  in  the  printed  testimony  of  the 
hearing  on  this  issue. 

Rumors  are  rampant  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  in  the  press  galleries  about  large 
payoffs  running  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  fix  immigration  cases 
through  private  bills.  Let  me  quote 
from  one  such  story,  the  syndicated  col- 
umn of  Leslie  Carpenter,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  February  29. 
1964: 

Snarled  in  a  behind-the-scenes  feud  high 
up  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  a 
possible  explosive  investigation  of  big-money 
fees  for  fixing  immigration  cases.  The 
money  is  said  to  have  gone  to  some  firms  m 
which  a  Congressman  or  Senator  was  a  law 
partner. 

Such  firms  are  rumored  to  have  earned  as 
much  as  $100,000  for  a  single  case  when  a 
gangster  or  some  other  wealthy  undesirable 
alien  was  about  to  be  hustled  out  of  the 
country. 

Quickly  a  private  bill  would  be  Introduced 
In  Congress  to  block  the  deportation.  Some- 
times, when  enough  Influence  came  into  play 


the  bill  went  through.  How  much  of  a  pay- 
off— if  any — went  to  Members  of  Congress  in 
such  instances  is  an  unanswered  question. 

The  caption  on  that  column  was 
"Stymied  Investigation." 

I  resent  the  finger  of  suspicion  being 
pointed  at  any  Member  of  Congress. 
Blanket  charges  against  Congress  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 

The  integrity  of  Congress  demands  an 
uninhibited  investigation  and  a  full-scale 
public  airing  of  those  charges  and  action 
to  correct  all  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  such  charges.  The  joint  committee 
is  the  proper  arm  of  Congress  to  do  the 
job.  It  has  the  jurisdiction.  It  has  the 
necessary  power  of  uninhibited  Inquiry 
and  It  has  the  will  and  determination  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

Beyond  those  rumors,  people  have 
come  to  my  office  requesting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  under  oath  before  the 
joint  committee  concerning  exorbitant 
payments  extracted  in  immigration  mat- 
ters. Several  cases  Involve  the  payment 
of  extortion  to  Communist  regimes 
through  cutouts  residing  in  the  free 
world. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  law  in  1952  there 
have  been  10  special  immigration  laws 
enacted.  Each  of  these  laws  were  passed 
to  meet  some  international  emergency 
or  to  remedy  some  human  problems 
growing  out  of  the  demands  of  these 
unsettled  times.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  enactments  our  immigration  laws 
today  are  a  complicated  hodgepodge, 
with  policy  considerations  as  obscure  as 
a  needle  in  a  haystick.  To  bring  some 
order  and  equity  into  our  immigration 
program,  a  clearly  defined  policy  is  a 
matter  of  first  and  urgent  business  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  advisory  opin- 
ions and  administrative  determinations 
by  agencies  of  the  Government  have  oc- 
curred since  1953  which  have  had  the 
practical  effect  of  legislating— an  au- 
thority which  is  the  exclusive  domain 
of  Congress.  This  trend  has  cast  the 
shadows  of  confusion  and  vmcertainty 
over  our  immigration  policy.  As  matters 
now  stand  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to 
define  with  clarity  and  accuracy  what 
our  immigration  policy  really  is.  Various 
claims  and  charges  are  made,  for  or 
against  what  is  alleged  to  be  our  immi- 
gration policy.  There  are  as  many  opin- 
ions about  what  our  policy  is  as  there 
are  varying  schools  of  thought  as  to  what 
it  should  be. 

Contrary  to  widely  shared  beliefs,  the 
basic  feature  of  our  immigration  laws — 
the  quota  system  based  on  national  ori- 
gin— controls  only  33  percent  or  one- 
third  of  Immigrants  entering  our  coun- 
try. Immigrants  outside  the  quota  sys- 
tem, under  the  basic  code  and  special  en- 
actments since  1953,  represent  67  per- 
cent or  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants 
who  enter  our  country  each  year.  Nev- 
ertheless, many  Members  of  Congress 
receive  regular  appeals  from  their  con- 
stituents requesting  assistance  in  unit- 
ing families  separated  by  war,  disaster, 
and  misfortime.  Our  Nation  is  built 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  family.  Our 
sense  of  human  concern  and  justice  has 
always  moved  us  to  protect  and  preserve 
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the  family  as  the  basic  unit  of  our 
ciety.     Something    is    wrong    with 
immigration  program  when  we  are 
able  to  maintain  that  principle  as 
policy  foundation  of  our  program.   B^ame 
for  this  condition  cannot  be  placed  alone 
upon  the  quota  system  because  the  blame 
rests  elsewhere.    It  rests  with  the  ilack 
of  a  clear-cut  immigration  policy  wjiich 
would  look  after  the  family  needfe  of 
citizens  and  legal  residents  of  the  United 
States  as  a  first  and  overriding  pridrity. 
Since  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act  in   1952   approxi- 
mately 2.9  million  immigrants  hav^  en- 
tered the  United  States.    Only  1  million 
of  these  immigrants  entered  undei  the 
established  quota  system.    These  fliures 
provide  adequat-e  proof  of  the  neefl  for 
Congress  to  assess  what  is  purport^  to 
be  our  immigration  policy.    We  ar^  not 
short  of  numbers  admitted  annuall3(.  but 
we   are  certainly   falling   far   shott  of 
making  our  immigration  program  feerve 
the  priority  needs  of  our  people. 

There  has  not  been  a  thorough,  or- 
derly, and  dispassionate  review  of  immi- 
gration policy  in  over  40  years.     This 
fact  was  recognized  in  1952  when  ICon- 
gress   authorized   the  establishment  of 
the  joint  committee  and  assigned  I  to  it 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  siich  a 
review.    Much  has  changed  durinj  the 
past  40  years,  at  home  and  in  the  world 
around  us,  bearing  upon  a  sound  i|nmi- 
gration  policy  which  will  serve  th^  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  ajll  our 
people.    I  am  convinced  it  is  time  Con- 
gress took  a  good  look  at  all  these  f  liters 
and    weighed    them   on   the    scales   of 
national    interest.     I   believe   Coitigress 
should   be   motivated   by   the   fadts   in 
making  a  determination  on   any  I  Issue 
and  I  am  confident  Congress  will  act 
intelligently  and  wisely  on  immigration 
policy     once     the     facts     are     cjlearly 
established.  I 

Three  questions  raised  in  the  Report 
accompanying  the  bUl  call  for  aiiswers 
from  me. 

First.  It  is  stated  some  members  of 
the  committee  think  joint  committee 
mechanisms  are  unsound.  The  vilidity 
of  this  contention  is  removed  by  the  fact 
the  committee  approved  the  budglet  re- 
quest of  all  other  joint  committees — a 
total  of  six — with  no  cutbacks  in  funds 
requested  and  an  increase  of  $20,000  for 
one  joint  committee.  I 

Second.  Why  cannot  the  poUp  In- 
quiry called  for  be  undertaken  fty  the 
House  subcommittee  of  which  jl  am 
chairman?  I  have  attempted  by  ^y  re- 
marks today  to  identify  the  sound  rea- 
sons why  this  task  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  joint  committee.  Let  me  add  that 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  select  staff 
members  of  my  choice  since  the  tentle- 
man  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Cellar  1  re- 
serves that  authority  exclusiv^y  for 
himself.  As  subcommittee  chairtman  I 
have  no  authority  to  use  the  power  of 
subpena.  another  authority  reserved 
exclusively  by  the  gentleman  frotn  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler].  These  two  impedi- 
ments do  not  burden  my  task  as!  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee.  ! 

Moreover,  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  preoccupied  with  private  b  lis  and 


other  day-to-day  business  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

There  are  over  2,000  private  immigra- 
tion bills  presently  pending  in  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  More 
than  90  percent  of  these  bills  originated 
in  this  House.  This  is  a  heavy  burden 
for  the  subcommittee  to  carry. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I 
see  the  need  for  a  clarification  of  policy 
which  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
introducing  private  bills  for  many 
worthy  people.  Congress  must  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

Third.  Why   cannot   the   Joint  com- 
mittee use  staff  members  assigned  by 
the  respective  Judiciary  Committees  for 
purposes  of  the  policy  inquiry?   To  be- 
gin with,  the  work  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee is  not  a  part-time  undertaking— it 
Is  not  a  casual  responsibility— it  must 
not  be  done  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis.    The 
continuing  responsibilities  of  the  joint 
committee  as  defined  by  law  obviously 
calls  for  a  full-time  staff  specializing  in 
the  field  of  immigration  policy.    I  have 
discussed    this    matter    with    the    able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  he  has  authorized  me  to  state 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  loan  any 
members  of  his  staff  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee  because  they   are   all   fully  oc- 
cupied with  assigned  duties.    As  for  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, his  opposition  to  the  work  of 
the  joint  committee  should  now  be  clear. 
President  Kennedy  in  his  last  appro- 
priation message  to  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1963,  requested  $140,000  for  the 
work  of  the  joint  committee.    That  was 
the  only  legislative  appropriation  request 
for  committee  work  which  failed  to  come 
before  Congress  for  action  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session. 

President  Johnson  included  the  sum  of 
$160,000  for  the  same  purpose  In  his 
budget  now  before  Congress.  That  re- 
quest was  not  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  determined  to 
put  the  issue  before  the  Members  today— 
without  prejudice.  In  other  words,  it  is 
now  up  to  the  Members  to  decide  whether 
they  will  support  a  full-scale,  uninhibited 
and  long-overdue  study  and  review  of 
immigration  policy  as  required  by  law. 
I  need  not  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  a  Member  voting  to  increase  the 
appropriation  is  not  casting  a  vote 
against  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  by  the  same  token  a  vote  against 
the  increase  is  not  a  vote  to  support  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Policy  is  prepared  to 
move  ahead  expeditiously  to  discharge 
its  responsibilities  once  the  funds  ade- 
quate to  its  task,  as  defined  by  law,  are 
made  available. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  the  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  offer  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  task  that  needs 
urgently  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  our  late  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  might  still  be  aUve  today  if 
Congress  had  taken  time  out  during  the 
past  5  years  to  review  our  immigration 
policy  and  supporting  laws  as  well  as 
their    administration   by    the    different 


agencies  of  Government,  including  the 
State  Department. 

The  question  as  to  whether  an  indi- 
vidual has  lost  his  U.S.  citizenship  must 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

While  it  is  not  generally  realized,  a 
person  desiring  to  renounce  his  U.S. 
citizenship  under  section  349(a)  (6)  of 
the  act.  must  make  a  formal  renounce- 
ment of  nationality  before  a  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

According  to  the  State  Department's 
own  admission  on  how  it  administers  the 
law.  I  quote  from  a  letter  sent  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Fred  Dutton : 


Lee  Harvey  Oswald  did  not  renounce  his 
nationality  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and.  therefore,  did  not  lose 
his  U.S.  citizenship  under  those  provisions. 

Although  in  1959  he  meant  to  become  a 
Soviet  citizen  when  he  defected  to  Rus- 
sia. The  Department's  records  show 
that  Oswald  swore  in  an  affidavit  that: 

I  affirm  that  my  allegiance  Is  to  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  State  De- 
partment's interpretation,  Oswald  tech- 
nically did  not  renounce  his  U.S.  citi- 
zenship since  he  failed  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment in  the  presence  of  a  consular  offi- 
cer. However,  the  Department's  own 
records  show  that  Oswald  clearly  intend- 
ed to  give  up  his  citizenship.  Only  the 
State  Department's  interpretation  of  the 
law— which  is  open  to  serious  question- 
cleared  the  way  for  Oswald  to  return  to 
the  United  States  despite  his  renounce- 
ment of  his  citizenship  in  a  sworn  affi- 
davit. 

Had  there  been  a  full-scale  review  of 
all  the  facets  of  immigration  policy  and 
the  administration  of  the  law— as  the 
one  we  are  today   asking  Congress  to 
support— the  State  Department's  highly 
questionable    procedures     of    handling 
"defectors"  might  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  t'me  to  have  caused  Congress  to 
force  the  Secretary  of  State  to  tighten 
up  his  regulations  governing  procedures 
on  renouncing  of  U.S.  citizenship— and 
thus  barring  Oswald  from  the  "free  pas- 
sage" he  received  back  to  this  country. 
Is  this  review  of  our  immigration  poli- 
cy needed  today? 
The  answer  is  a  clear  and  loud  "Yes." 
Let  me  open  your  eyes  to  a  few  more 
facts.    In  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
other  legislative  body.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dutton  revealed  that  200 
U.S.  defectors  now  living  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  or  in  Cuba  could  demand  pass- 
ports at  any  time  and  return  to  the 
United  States,  as  long  as  they  have  not 
formally    renounced    their    citizenship 
under  the  present  State  Department  pro- 
cedure.   He  wrote: 

There  \b  no  provision  In  our  laws  covering 
a  "defector"  who  has  not  committed  one  oi 
the  expatrlatlve  acta  set  forth  In  the  act. 

Assistant  Secretary  Dutton  stressed 
that  under  the  State  Department's  in- 
terpretation of  the  law: 

In  the  event  an  Individual  has  not  per- 
formed    an     expatrlatlve     act,     his     u.s. 


citizenship  and  his  entrance  into  this  coun- 
try   cannot    be   denied. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Dutton  revealed: 
Such    an   Individual    may   receive   a   U.S. 
passport     after     complying     with     Depart- 
ment of  State  regulations  and  procedures  re- 
quired oX  applicants  for  U.S.  passports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  other  words,  the  gate 
is  wide  open  for  the  return  of  as  many 
Oswalds  as  want  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  whatever 
type  of  sinister  training,  brainwashing, 
or  Communist  indoctrination  they  might 
receive  while  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  Is  a  serious  problem  with  which 
Congress  should  be  concerning  Itself. 
Nobody  in  official  capacity  In  the  admin- 
istration will  say  how  serious  the  prob- 
lem is  because  no  one  person  or  single 
agency  of  Government  knows  or  has  the 
full  story,  the  full  danger  to  our  great 
country's  security. 

For  instance,  the  U.S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  sitting  on  part  of  this  explosive 
story — my   sources    in   the    intelligence 
community  tell  me  that  within  the  p£ist 
18  months  more  than  30  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  de- 
fected behind  the  Iron  Curtain— many 
of  them  even  better  marksmen  than  Os- 
wald.    In  the  month  of  October,  just  1 
month  before  President  Kennedy  was 
gunned  down — six  U.S.  military  person- 
nel defected  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.    If 
any  member  is  unconvinced  of  the  accu- 
racy of  my  remarks,  all  he  needs  do  is  to 
call  at  my  office  and  I  will  give  him  the 
names  of  these  defectors.     I  cannot  state 
whether  these  defectors  are  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  Communist  China,  or  the 
United  States  today.    And  I  challenge 
the  State  Department  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  give  me  the  where- 
abouts of  all  of  these  defectors — or  to 
come  before  a  congressional  committee 
and  swear  that  none  has  returned  to 
the  United  States.    Like  Oswald,  one  of 
the  more  than  200  U.S.  "defectors"  or 
"turncoats"  now  roaming  the  world  could 
be  waiting  high  in  some  building  plan- 
ning to  repeat  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
Dallas  by  gunning  down  our  President 
or  other  high  officials  during  the  coming 
political  campaign. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration.  I  have  tried  to 
gather  information  so  Congress  can  act 
wisely  in  passing  meaningful  immigra- 
tion legislation  this  year,  which  carries 
the  needed  safeguards  to  protect  our 
country's  security. 

I  have  taxed  the  staff  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality to  the  limits  of  their  abilities 
and  have  not  even  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  problems.  For  example,  our  in- 
vestigations on  the  Cuban  refugee  prob- 
lem and  the  treatment  of  U.S.  nationals 
in  the  Soviet  Union  involved  in  United 
States-Russian  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams, have  produced  startling  informa- 
tion, indicating  the  need  for  certain 
changes  in  both  policy  and  the  law. 
Much  more  in  both  fields  must  be  done — 
and  to  give  the  subcommittee  staff  an 
additional  workload,  with  its  regular 
duties,  would  not  produce  the  certain 
and  definitive  results  that  are  needed. 


The  review  of  immigration  policy  and 
implementation  of  that  policy  is  one  of 
the  biggest  jobs  facing  this  Congress. 
What  is  needed  is  Senate  cooperation, 
which  we  now  have,  to  use  the  powers 
that  already  exist  by  law  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Policy,  to  go  thoroughly  into  all  of 
these  facets  of  policy.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  giving  the  joint  committee  the 
funds  and  staff  needed  to  do  the  job. 
The  request  for  $160,000  is  very  modest 
in  light  of  the  job  that  must  be  done,  but 
I  promise  you  that  members  of  that  joint 
committee  will  do  the  job. 

Let  me  tell  you  today  that  there  Is 
strong  circiunstantlal  evidence  that  one 
part  of  the  underworld  in  this  country 
is  working  hand  and  glove  with  members 
of  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy. These  two  forces  for  evil  are 
working  together  in  bringing  unsavory 
persons  in  and  out  of  our  country  in 
violation  of  the  immigration  laws  and  in 
the  transportation  of  money  to  and  from 
the  United  States  for  safekeeping  abroad. 
To  air  and  publicize  this  full  danger 
to  our  security.  Congress  must  use  its 
best  resource,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy,  which  by  law  has 
jurisdiction  over  these  matters. 

In  making  this  review,  the  joint  com- 
mittee pledges  to  cooperate  and  ex- 
change information  with  every  pertinent 
committee  of  Congress  and  with  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

It  is  time  we  all  joined  together  to 
act — to  act  together  to  bring  about  a 
meaningful  immigration  policy  and  sup- 
porting laws.  To  do  this  we  must  know 
firsthand  what  our  present  immigration 
policy  really  is,  what  laws  must  be  en- 
acted to  give  us  the  kind  of  Inmilgra- 
tlon  program  that  serves  best  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  is  the  first 
time  during  my  41  years  of  service  here 
that  my  word  and  the  work  that  I  have 
done  here  has  been  questioned  or  placed 
under  any  cloud  of  suspicion.  I  would 
say  in  general  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  substitutes  figments  of  the  imagi- 
nation for  facts.  He  seems  to  be  suf- 
fering from  some  sort  of  frustration  that 
has  apparently  been  brought  about  by  his 
own  actions.  I  have  tried  wholehearted- 
ly to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  but  somehow  or  another  he  has 
spumed  every  effort  I  have  made  to  work 
peacefully  with  him.  He  has  his  own 
reasons  and  it  is  indeed  a  pity  that  he 
has  brought  his  unwarranted  fulmina- 
tlons  against  me  into  this  Chamber. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  said  that 
I  have  never  allowed  him  any  subpenas 
in  his  capacity  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty,  In  his  work  of  inquiry.  That  is 
not  true.  That  Is  as  false  as  chalk  Is  to 
cheese.  I  can  give  all  sorts  of  docu- 
mentary proof  In  reference  thereto. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  a  long  over- 
due study  on  Inunlgratlon.  as  though  the 
late  lamented  Francis  Walter,  his  pred- 
ecessor, sat  on  his  hands  and  accom- 


plished nothing  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee as  to  policy  on  immigration, 
on  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  di- 
lated. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  some  15  or  16  stud- 
ies showing  a  most  exhaustive  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration headed  by  his  predecessor. 
Francis  Walter,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  during  all  the  months  of 
mature  study  on  all  phases  of  Immigra- 
tion. I  will  give  some  of  these  phases: 
"Study  of  Population  and  Immigra- 
tion Problems  in  the  United  States." 

"Study  of  Population  and  Immigra- 
tion Problems  of  the  World." 
"Asian  Populations." 
"Trends  in  Canadian  Populations." 
"The   Demographic    Position   of    the 
Caribbean." 

"The  Growth  of  Population  in  Central 
and  South  America." 

"The  Population  of  Western  Europe." 
"Immigration  to  the  United  States,  as 
presented  by  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service." 

"Nonimmigrant  Visa  Issuance  and 
Registered  Demand  for  Quota  Immigrant 
Visas." 

"Refugees  and  International  Migra- 
tion." 

"Admission  of  Aliens  Into  the  United 
States  for  Temporary  Employment." 
"Commuter  Workers." 
"Study  of  Population  and  Immigra- 
tion Problems." 

"Inquiry  into  the  Alien  Medical  Ex- 
amination Program  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service." 

"Inquiry  into  the  Entries  of  Aliens 
Under  Administration  Discretionary 
(parole)  Authority." 

"Inquiry  into  the  Selection,  Security 
Screenings,  Admission,  Emergency  Care, 
and  Resettlement  of  Cuban  Refugees  In 
the  United  States." 

"Inquiry  into  the  Enlistment  of  Na- 
tionals of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard." 

"Judicial  Decisions  Construing  Certain 
Provisions  of  the  Imimigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act." 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  studies 
that  were  made  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration.  To  say  that  there  has 
been  no  consideration  of  the  policy  on 
immigration  is  a  sad  disparagement  of 
the  gentleman's  predecessor,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Walter.  I  do  not  want  his  name  dis- 
paraged in  any  sense  of  the  word,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  this  Chamber. 

Beyond  that,  the  duty  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  quite  clear.  The  House  passed 
a  resolution.  House  Resolution  36,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1963,  which  gave  authority  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  conduct  and 
to  stage  inquiries.  It  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  general  immigration  and  nation- 
ality laws  and  the  resettlement  of  refugees, 
including  such  activities  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  European  Migration 
which  affect  Immigration  in  the  United 
States;  or  involving — 

Mark  you  this — 
or.  involving  violation  of  the  Immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States  through  abuse  of 
private  relief  legislation. 
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The  gentleman  makes  much  of  ti^ese 
rumored  charges  by  faceless,  imknolwn. 
unseen  newspaper  columnists  who  j  he 
claims  have  been  making  certain  charfees. 

Here  at  hand  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  do  the  investigating  of  those  who  m^de 
these  charges.  This  resolution,  paised 
this  House  last  January.  He  has  Oeen 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration since  the  death  of  the  |ate 
lamented  Francis  Walter,  for  almont  a 
year.  What  has  he  done?  He  had  the 
authority.  If  these  charges  were  ttue. 
it  was  his  duty,  it  was  his  solemn.  si«  orn 
duty,  to  get  after  these  malefactors 
whether  they  were  in  the  House  or  ^"' 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  ger, tie- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  ])oes 
that  subcommittee  have  the  staff  ind. 
if  so,  what  is  the  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  CELLER.     That  subcommitte€  has 
a   staff   with   annual    total   salaries   of 
$67,000.     It  has  a  staff  of  seven— four 
professionals  and  three  nonprofessionals. 
What  has  been  done  with  reference  to 
that   staff?     What   has   the   gentleman 
from  Ohio  been  doing  all  these  months 
if  these  charges  are  true?     Now  he  sits 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  he  sat  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  for  a  great  many  years 
on  all  of  these  cases  which  might  b<(  the 
subject  of  charges  leveled  by  thesi  Ir- 
responsible persons  who  hide  behi  id  a 
barricade  or  a  thin  veneer  of  vericity 
by  speaking  of  irmuendoes  and  rumors, 
all  of  which  hold  this  Chamber  and  the 
other  Chamber  in   disrepute.    He   was 
present,  and  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  members  of  the  Dei)art- 
ment   of  Justice   were   also   present   in 
executive  session  of  that  committee  and 
in   open    hearings   of    that   comm.ttee. 
They  should  have  found  out  what  was 
happening.    If  perchance  these  ch  irges 
were  true,  they  had  at  hand  all  of  the 
documents,  all  of  the  records.    Why  was 
not  something  done  with  reference  t  lere- 
to?     I  do  not  make  the  charge  of  de  -elic- 
tion  against  the  gentleman.     I  dd  not 
know.     However,      it     seems     passing 
strange  that  he  should  come  here   and 
make  these  statements  in  the  fa;e  of 
these  facts. 

Now,  beyond  that  he  speaks  of  th  e  de- 
lay of  8  months  now  that  prevented  the 
joint  committee  from  effectuating  u  pol- 
icy or  recommending  a  policy  or  i  cting 
upon  a  policy.  Eight  months?  T  lat  is 
ridiculous.  This  joint  committee  has 
not  functioned  for  how  long?  For  12 
years.  This  honored  Committee  oi  Ap- 
propriations has  refused  to  maki;  any 
appropriations  for  this  Joint  Comraittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  for 
12  years.  Every  year  this  committee  has 
refused  to  make  any  appropriations  of 
the  type  that  the  gentleman  wantJi  now. 
And  what  does  he  want? 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yie<d? 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield  to  the  gientle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    I  !  hould 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  genteman 


is  it  a  fact  that  the  membership  of  this 
joint  committee  is  the  same  membership 
as  the  membership  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  with  one  exception,  that  be- 
ing the  most  recent  addition  in  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  RoDiNOl? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that  that  joint  committee  we  pie 
talking  about  here  has  no  authority 
whatever  to  legislate:  that  the  legislative 
authority  is  in  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 
The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  chairman  stated 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  12  years  refused  to  make  this  appro- 
priation. Is  it  a  fact  that  for  12  years 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Mr.  Walter,  did  not  want 
the  appropriation  and  in  fact  did  not  ask 
for  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Walter  always  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee interfered  with  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
therefore  it  was  a  joint  committee  that 
was  utterly  needless.  Therefore,  he 
frowned  upon  it  and  refused  to  make  any 
applications  for  appropriations.  In  that 
decision  he  had  my  wholehearted  ap- 
proval. 

Here  let  me  also  read  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  joint  committee.  I  read 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed!  .  said  at  page  495. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  good  many  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  a  sort  of  built-in  opposition  to  joint 
committees. 


And  that  point  of  view  undoubtedly 
affected  Mr.  Walter  as  it  does  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  despite  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  the 
money  to  be  requested  the  committee 
each  year  made  a  token  appropriation 
of  S20,000  which  was  never  used  by  Mr. 
Walter? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  token  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  for  12  years.  It  is 
in  the  bill  now  as  recommended  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  appropriation 
because  it  follows  a  12-year  precedent.  I 
ask  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
follow  that  12-year  precedent  and  not 
reactivate  by  an  appropriation  of  $160.- 
000  this  joint  committee.  Let  me  make 
one  point  very  clear  beyond  that.  It  is 
not  only  $160,000.  If  you  go  back  to  the 
enabling   act   which   set  up   this  joint 


committee  you  find  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be 
paid  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  and  one -half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

That  means  that  the  Senate  will 
match  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  will  appropriate 
$160,000  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
will  have  at  his  disposal  $320,000  plus  the 
$67,000  which  we  expend  for  his  staff  as 
a  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization. 

Now,  ponder  that,  gentlemen.  If  you 
feel  that  that  is  just  and  proper  then,  of 
course,  that  is  within  your  responsibility. 
I  deny  categorically  that  I  threatened  to 
do  any  filibustering.  I  have  never  sought 
to  filibuster  in  my  life,  much  less  against 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. And  when  he  indicates  or  im- 
plies that  I  was  in  anywise  successful 
with  that  committee  that  is  a  rather  se- 
rious disparagement  of  that  honorable 
committee. 

That  honorable  committee  acts  inde- 
pendently, I  am  sure.  It  has  functioned 
without  criticism  over  all  these  years. 
Now  to  make  the  charge  of  that  sort  that 
I  was  successful  in  any  way  in  holding 
up  appropriations  is  an  indirect  charge 
against  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

As  to  the  many  private  bills  that  have 
been  offered,  the  proliferation  of  these 
bills  he  wants  presented  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee, and  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rooney]  indicated,  that  com- 
mittee has  no  legislative  power.  They 
could  not  help  one  iota.  The  work  would 
have  to  be  done  as  far  as  the  legislation 
is  concerned  first  by  the  subcommittee 
of  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
chairman  and  then  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask  them  to  do 
just  that. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  with  reference 
to  these  charges,  these  charges  that 
come  forward  from  faceless,  unknown 
individuals,  I  would  of  course  let  there 
be  an  inquiry.  I  would  be  the  last  in  the 
world  not  to  ferret  out  any  mischief  of 
that  sort  which  has  been  indicated  and 
not  to  fathom  the  depth  widely  and 
broadly  of  any  charges  of  misconduct, 
no  matter  who  is  guilty  of  that  miscon- 
duct. But  I  say  the  instrumentality  is 
at  hand.  It  can  be  done  and  should  be 
done  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary diluted.  In  the  language.  Indeed, 
of  ChurchUl: 

I  didn't  become  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  preside  over  Its  dissolution. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  pray  that  if 
and  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]  becomes  chairman  of  that 
Judiciary  Committee,  that  splendid 
Judiciary  Committee,  he  will  have  a  like 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  about  to  do  some- 
thing which  I  suppose  is  like  sticking 
my  finger  between  the  bark  and  the  tree. 
I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  personalities 
or  choice  or  friendships.  Personally,  I 
am  very  friendly  with  the  two  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  thus  far.  It  seems  to 
me  though  that  outside  of  that  there  are 
considerations  which  would  justify  my 
taking  a  position. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
appropriately  said  that  many  Members 
of  this  body  have  not  thought  over  the 
years  that  a  joint  committee  is  very  ef- 
fective. The  greatest  exponent  of  that 
thought  was  the  late  and  great  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Sam  Ray  burn. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  situation  I 
proceed  again  beyond  personalities  and 
say  this:  The  chances  are  that,  whether 
an  inquiry  is  made  through  a  joint  com- 
mittee or  the  regular  subcommittee,  it 
is  likely  that  my  philosophy  on  immigra- 
tion would  be  more  harmonious  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan  1 
than  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler  ] ,  who  is  now  speaking.  So,  avoid- 
ing all  that  and  knowing  the  disposition 
of  my  great  friend,  the  late  "Tad"  Wal- 
ter, my  disposition,  quite  aside  from  per- 
sonalities and  friendships,  is  to  stick 
by  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  this  instance.  So  I  am 
going  to  cast  my  lot,  aside  from  person- 
alities, on  the  side  of  the  committee  that 
acted,  because  the  appropriations  for  the 
entire  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are 
at  stake.  I  have  items  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill  here,  as  chairman  of 
a  number  of  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  appear  every 
year  before  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  support  of  the  functions 
of  my  own  subcommittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
do  less  than  to  support  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  not 
avoid  saying  that  I  am  not  taking  a  po- 
sition for  or  against  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  "Manny" 
Celler,  or  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  "Mike"  Feighan. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
observation.  In  the  first  place,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  there  has  not 
been  available  $20,000  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee every  year  since  its  inception  in 
1953.  That  is  one  inaccuracy  that  needs 
to  be  cleared  up,  and  the  Appropriation 
Committee  staff  will  bear  that  out. 
Every  year  beginning  in  1953  and  follow- 
ing the  amount  of  $20,000  was  appropri- 
ated. 

Another  thing  is  that  we,  the  Member 
from  New  York  and  I,  on  January  16 
went  before  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  requested  funds,  and  in 
the  report  of  that  hearing  which  I  have 
right  before  me,  it  was  indicated  that 
we  were  not  considering  immigration 
policy  whatever  when  we  were  having 
the  hearings  on  population  studies.   That 


did  not  go  into  policy,  and  it  was  made 
clear  right  there  when  I  stated: 

I  expect  the  joint  committee  will  go  into 
the  question  of  policy. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  stated: 
You  have  to  go  Into  It  essentially  of  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Judiciary  mem- 
bers were  before  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  asking  for  the  funds  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  there  was  no 
indication  whatever  that  there  would  be 
any  policy  study  that  was  to  be  made  by 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  As  I 
stated,  such  policy  review  was  to  be  made 
by  the  joint  committee  and  therefore  the 
Judiciary  Committee  members  nxade  no 
appeal  for  funds  for  the  study  the  joint 
committee,  by  law,  was  obligated  to 
make. 

Another  thing,  it  is  said  that  the  joint 
committee  has  never  functioned.  This  is 
no  excuse  for  avoiding  the  clear  require- 
ments of  law,  particularly  when  our  im- 
migration laws  are  now  bogged  down  in 
a  hodgepodge  of  piecemeal  amendments 
and  administrative  determinations  by 
the  State  Department  over  the  past 
years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  One  more  observa- 
tion that  I  think  should  be  made 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield  further.  I  tried  to  be  cordial. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  long  speech, 
he  has  had  his  time. 

I  want  to  say,  in  closing,  I  offer  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  every  possible  aid 
and  comfort  that  he  would  seek  in  the 
conduct  of  an  investigation  concerning 
this  alleged  wrongdoing  which  is  at- 
tributed, unfortunately,  not  only  to 
Members  of  the  House  but  to  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  shall  do  all  and  sundry 
to  help  the  gentleman  provided  that 
work  is  performed  where  it  should  be 
performed,  in  the  subcommittee  over 
which  he  presides. 

It  seems  rather  anomalous  that  the 
gentleman,  disregarding  the  protocol 
that  exists  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, would  deign  to  repeat  those  base- 
less charges  in  this  Chamber  against 
Members  of  the  other  Chamber  which 
he  has  placed  under  this  cloud  and  by 
this  repetition  he  has  widened  the  cloud 
and  given  because  wide  circulation  to 
such  rumors.  They  will  make  headlines. 
I  repeat,  he  has  widened  that  cloud,  he 
has  violated  the  protocol  that  should  ex- 
ist between  the  House  and  Senate.  He 
has  cast  an  aspersion  on  the  good  name 
of  the  Senate  and  on  the  good  name  of 
the  Members  of  the  House. 
.  He  should  have  taken  the  charges  and 
brought  them  before  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  said  to  the  Department 
of  Justice:  "Investigate  these  charges 
and  we  will  give  you  every  assistance  we 
can  as  far  as  our  conduct  of  the  inquiry 
is  concerned."  But  to  drag  this  dirty 
linen  into  this  Chamber  here  and  ask 
the  gentlemen  here  to  decide  between 
two  members  of  the  all-important  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  me  is  inane 
and  unwarranted. 

I  hope  you  will  support  the  committee 
and  refuse  to  support  any  amendment 
increaBing  the  appropriation  for  this 
joint  committee  beyond  the  $20,000  that 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  last  12 
years. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  every- 
body this  afternoon  is  finding  it  a  little 
difficult  to  get  on  the  side  of  the  angels, 
and  I  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  and  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  matters  in  dif- 
ference between  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  matter 
which  the  House  has  to  decide  here  to- 
day could  in  great  measure  resolve  the 
differences  that  have  long  been  out- 
standing between  the  two  gentlemen 
who  have  addressed  this  House. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  they  feel  intensely  with  respect 
to  their  individual  positions  and  that 
neither  will  yield  to  the  other. 

It  would  seem  well  for  me,  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  to 
make  this  observation.  I  have  great  af- 
fection for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler].  That  affection  is 
deep,  and  it  has  endured  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Likewise,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
with  whom  I  have  served  for  7  years  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  honest  and  sincere 
American,  dedicated  and  doing  that 
which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. This  House  has  to  decide  which  of 
these  two  men  is  going  to  have  his  way 
here  today. 

May  I  also  add  that  there  has  been 
mentioned  here  the  name  of  a  great 
American,  the  late  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  the  late  Tad 
Walter.  I  would  like  to  make  also  the 
observation  that  as  a  young  Member  of 
this  House  nobody  was  any  closer  in 
thinking  and  friendship  with  Tad  Wal- 
ter than  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to- 
day. Nevertheless,  I  beheve  that  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  here  to- 
day, and  which  have  been  presented 
to  our  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
merit  a  full  disclosure  and  investigation. 
The  question  comes  now  how  the  House 
feels  that  this  is  going  to  occur. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions for  me,  if  he  will.  He  has  indi- 
cated that  there  is  authority  for  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  and  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  that  suggestion, 
to  conduct  an  investigation ;  but  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  say  to  us  here 
in  the  House  today  that  he  will  give  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  sufllclent 
funds  to  conduct  such  an  Investigation? 
That  would  be  my  first  question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course,  the  funds 
must  be  allotted  by  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.    I  would  be  glad  to 
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Join  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
ginia  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  to  help  supply  the  K^tle- 
man  from  Ohio  with  all  the  reasonable 
tools,  whatever  they  may  be.  funds  or 
otherwise,  to  conduct  this  Investigjatlon 
thoroughly  and  maturely.  i 

Mr  MOORE.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  say  that 
if  it  is  necessary  to  go  before  the 
House  Administration  Conunittee  he  will 
present,  together  with  the  chairmm  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  a  re- 
quest for  necessary  funds  for  that  sub- 
committee to  conduct  the  type  of  inves- 
tigation that  has  been  discussed  ia  the 
House  of  Representatives  today? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
I  have  said  I  would  do  it  when  I  occ  upied 
the  well  of  the  House,  and  I  cer;ainly 
reinforce  that  now  by  saying  I  shal  1. 

Mr  MOORE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  to  respond  to  this 
question:  Will  you  as  chairman  ((f  the 
full  committee  give  the  authority  ;o  the 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee.  th(  right 
and  the  prerogative,  to  hire  whatever 
individuals  he  feels  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  investigation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man all  the  instrumentalities  thit  are 
reasonably  necessary  to  conduct  liis  in- 
vestigation, including  the  personnel 
professional  and  nonprofessionj  1.  Of 
course  I  want  to  be  sure,  since  :  have 
to  sign  vouchers,  that  the  individu  il  is  of 
good  character,  that  the  indivicual  is 
temperate,  that  the  individual  apptars  to 
have  high  standards  of  moral  attrtbutes. 
and  so  forth.  If  those  conditiohs  are 
met.  I  certainly  will  approve  of  kny  of 
the  men  he  wants  to  put  on  his  stkff. 

Mr  MOORE.  It  would  appeaii  to  me 
that  you  have  placed  a  quali^cation 
upon  the  question  I  asked.  , 

Mr.  CELLER.  You  see.  I  have  fto  sign 
vouchers.  Of  course  I  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible by  somebody  in  authority  m 
case  the  individual  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  standard  of  high  employcient  by 
Federal  standards.  I  do  not  want  to  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  as  it  were.  But  Y.  would 
give  the  gentleman  every  permission  as 
far  as  the  reasonable  selection  ^f  indi- 
viduals is  concerned  for  the  purpose  of 
staging  proper  inquiries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from     West    Virgin  a    has 

expired.  ^     ... 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  MOORE.  I  would  like  a|galn  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  N^w  York 
[Mr  Celler],  I  would  assume  then  by 
your  answer,  in  the  event  an  indifidual  is 
presented  to  you  as  a  possible  employee 
or  investigator  or  clerk  for  suchan  In- 
vestigation that.  If  you  in  your  o^  mind 
feel  this  is  not  an  individual  of  sufistance. 
that  you  would  veto  the  selectiori  of  that 
individual  to  be  a  part  of  any  investiga- 
tive staff?  ,  ..^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  My  colleague  Uses  the 
expression  'individual  of  substsjnce."  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  is  me^nt. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentlemin  from 
New  York  mentioned  what  he  '.vc  uld  con- 
sider to  be  the  qucliflcations  o    such  a 


person— good  character  and  so  on.   That 
is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  answer  Is.  '"Yes." 
Mr  MOORE.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  I  am  being  unkind  to 
my  chairman.  In  the  event  the  House 
should  turn  down  the  amendment  which 
is  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  refuse  to  make  funds  available 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration 
Policy  as  he  requests,  do  you  not  beUeve 
these  matters  are  of  such  serious  nature 
that  notwithstanding  what  the  House 
might  do  with  respect  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, that  all  of  us  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject matter,  ought  to  appear  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration 
urging  the  necessary  funds  so  this  in- 
vestigation might  go  forward? 

Mr  CELLER.  Most  assuredly,  I  an- 
swered that  question  before  and  the  an- 
swer again  is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  FEaOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  First.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  confidence  in  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  in  the  well  of 
the  House.  I  appreciate  his  efforts  for 
conciliation,  but  I  think  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  the  issues  be  not  con- 
fused here.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
joint  committee  is  to  make  a  thorough 
study,  investigation,  and  inquiry  with 
reference  to  policy  on  matters  relating  to 
immigration  and  nationality.  Unfortu- 
nately, now  it  seems  the  discussion  is  em- 
phasizing the  question  of  investigation 
with  reference  to  wrongdoing,  rather 
than  the  full  spectrum  of  immigration 
policy. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman of  course,  the  suggestion  of 
wrongdoing  has  shocked  the  conscience 
of  everybody  in  the  House  here  today.  I 
think  we  have  to  go  forward  with  that 
whether  it  is  through  the  joint  commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 

itself. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  I  agree,  but  the  pri- 
mary issue  today  is  getting  sufficient 
funds  for  the  joint  committee  to  function 
as  it  is  required  to  do  by  law,  and  that 
is  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  with  ref- 
erence to  our  immigration  policy.  We 
have  President  Johnson  requesting  a 
change  The  joint  committee  must  be 
allowed  to  go  forward  with  a  full  scale 
inquiry-  with  reference  to  our  Immigra- 
tion policy.  . 

Mr  MOORE.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  difficult  to  take  sides  as  be- 
tween friends,  and  usually  one  tries  not 
to  In  this  particular  instance,  I  support 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  his  request 
for  funds  to  reactivate  the  joint  com- 
mittee. If  in  the  wisdom  of  the  House, 
the  House  decides  not  to  supply  these 
funds,  I  shall,  of  course,  want  to  exert 
every  effort  to  see  that  these  matters 
that  have  been  brought  out  here  today 
are  looked  into  completely  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  here  on  the 

House  side. 

I  would  urge  support  for  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RooneyI. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations referred  to  on  page  8  of  the  com- 
mittee report  who  think  that  joint  com- 
mittee mechanisms  generally  speaking 
are  not  so  good.  As  far  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Policy  is  concerned,  which  has  been 
discussed  here  now  for  some  while,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  committee. 

But  I  rise  at  this  time  to  talk  to  you 
about  another  joint  committee.  This 
joint  committee  is  to  be  found  on  page 
9  of  the  bill,  and  is  known  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures — an  appropriation 
to  remain  available  In  the  amount  of 
$29  750. 

Now  $29,750  may  not  be  such  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  it  may  not  com- 
pare with  the  cost  of  the  waste  to  the 
taxpayers  caused  by  the  needless  time 
lost  in  this  Chamber  on  yesterday  as  the 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  minority, 
but  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  joint 
committee  with  such  an  attractive  title 
and  headed  by  a  distinguished  Member 
of  the  other  body  who  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  I  cannot  Identify  by  name 
on  this  floor,  has  been  in  existence  for 
23    years.     This   joint   committee   was 
originally  set  up  under  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1941  and  without  question  of  doubt 
to  serve  for  1  year— with  an  authorized 
appropriation  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 
Lo  and  behold,  here  we  are  23  years 
later,  and  this  joint  committee  has  not 
yet  submitted  the  final  report  provided 
for;  and  It  has  been  operating  at  the 
rate  of  $30,000  a  year. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  this  alleged 
joint  committee  does  with  the  people 
they  have  on  the  taxpayers'  payroll.  It 
has  a  staff  director  drawing  $18,879.96 
which  makes  up  the  principal  part  of 
the  $29,750  amount  that  I  previously 
mentioned. 

Every  couple  of  months  the  staff  gets 
hold  of  a  document  known  as  the 
"Monthly  Report  of  Federal  Employ- 
ment." This  one  I  have  In  my  hand  is 
for  February  1964.  It  is  put  out  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  From 
this  monthly  report  they  draw  an  addi- 
tional report,  based  on  the  same  flgiu-es^ 
And  on  their  report  every  couple  of 
months  they  issue  a  press  release,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  has  become  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land 
as  a  great  economizer  and  reducer  of 
the  cost  of  Government. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
nearly  20  years  and  I  do  not  recall  of  a 
single  instance  on  any  one  appropri- 
ation bill  being  considered  In  the  otter 
body  during  all  those  years  when  that 
distinguished  Member  of  the  other  body, 
the  chairman  of  this  joint  committee, 
ever  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce  an 
appropriation  by  5  cents. 

I  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  about 
this  when  the  clerk  reads  the  pendmg 
bill  for  amendment. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays] . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  me  a  question  here  on  the 
floor  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
chairman  of  this  famous  committee 
which  has  succeeded  in  spending  $600,- 
000  over  the  years.  In  the  process  of 
keeping  the  chairman  in  office  as  its 
main  objective,  is  headed  by  a  gentle- 
man best  known  for  growing  apples. 

Mr.   ROONEY  of  New  York.    I   be- 
lieve that  to  be  so. 
Mr.  HAYS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Yes.  To  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  wanted  to 
get  that  applegrower  straightened  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
wishes  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  a  question. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  had  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  yield 
earlier  for  a  question  but  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  did  not  have  time  to 
yield.  Actually,  my  present  request  is 
a  little  broader  than  that. 

In  all  of  this  discussion  I  believe  we 
should  not  fall  to  realize  what  a  good 
committee  is  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  what  fine  members  are  its 
members.  We  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  full  confidence  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  fine  professional  staff. 
I  say  to  the  chairman,  I  feel  certain  the 
chairman  has  full  confidence  in  his  sub- 
committees and  their  excellent  profes- 
sional staffs. 

While  we  are  discussing  people  and 
staff  members,  I  believe  we  in  the  House 
who  have  used  the  services  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  many  years  should 
not  fall  to  mention  how  well  the  profes- 
sional staff  has  functioned.  I  say  this 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  as  well  as  the  chairmen 
of  the  subcommittees  and  the  ranking 
members.  During  the  past  months  and 
years,  during  the  long  continued  times  of 
debate  on  civil  rights,  these  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  more  than  helpful  to  me 
and  my  office.  I  feel  certain  they  have 
been  the  same  wonderful  help  to  every 
one  of  our  Members  of  the  House  regard- 
less of  political  viewpoint. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  former 
years,  with  respect  to  the  excellent  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
good  Pennsylvanian.  Congressman  Tad 
Walter,  as  well  as  in  the  present  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality, under  the  present  chairman,  the 
staff  has  functioned  well,  honestly  and 


amazingly  efficiently.  I  know  these  top- 
flight professional  staff  are  well  known 
to  the  House,  and  that  their  competence 
is  fully  appreciated. 

I  compliment  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  chairman  agrees 
the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
its  subcommittees,  particularly  the  Sub- 
committee on  Naturalization  and  Nation- 
alities, is  excellent,  honest,  and  topflight 
incompetence. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3^eld 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Meader]. 

Mr.  MEADER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  discussion.    I  have  read 
the  record  of  the  hearings,  and  I  must 
say  that  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  am  disturbed  to  wit- 
ness this  rather  vigorous  combat  between 
two  of  my  colleagues,  for  both  of  whom 
I  hold  high  regard.     Naturally,  as  are 
other  members  of   the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary,  I  am  torn  between  my 
friendship  for  both  of  these  gentlemen. 
I  am  not  sure  I  imderstand  precisely 
what  is  at  stake  here.    The  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  has.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions of  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore],  assured  us  that  he  would  sup- 
port funds  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Immigration    and   Naturalization   Sub- 
committee, but  he  has  also  clearly  in- 
dicated that  he  would  not  delegate  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr.   Peighan], 
complete  authority  over  the  employment 
of  staff.     And  this  was  not  asked,  but 
I  assume  that  he  also  would  not  delegate 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
authority  to  issue  subpenas.   I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  if  I  am  correct  in  that 
understanding  that  he  would  refuse  to 
delegate  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee the  authority  to  issue  subpenas. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  answered  the  question 
when  it  was  propounded  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  persormel.  I  think 
the  gentleman  heard  me  in  that  regard. 
With  reference  to  the  issuance  of  sub- 
penas, I  must  make  a  similar  reserva- 
tion. I  shall  be  very  liberal  in  granting 
subpenas  to  the  gentleman.  I  have  never 
yet  refused  to  grant  a  subpena  that  the 
gentleman  asked  me  to  grant,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  that  I  would  refuse  or 

1  would  deign  to  reject  any  reasonable 
request  he  has  for  subpenas.  So  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  can  rest  secure 
in  the  thought  that  I  would  not  hamper 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  the  grant- 
ing of  or  issuance  of  subpenas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  has 

2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  the  additional  2 
minutes. 


Mr.  MEADER.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say  that  I  approsuih  these  matters 
of  committee  staffs  with  a  general  ap- 
proval of  acquiring  able  and  adequate 
staffs  to  help  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  advocating  the 
strengthening  of  the  Congress  through 
the  strengthening  of  the  conmiittees  and 
the  committee  staffs  all  the  time  that 
I  have  been  here.  I  served  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Truman  committee  and 
as  counsel  for  that  committee  and  for 
the  Fulbrlght  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  suppose  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  believe  that  staffs 
are  important. 

This  joint  committee  was  created  by 
law.  and  apparently  up  until  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  became  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee,  no  request  for  substan- 
tial funds  had  been  made.  If  the  joint 
committee  serves  no  purpose,  why  not 
repeal  it.  Or,  if  It  does  serve  a  purpose, 
or  if  some  chairman  wants  it  to,  why 
should  we  not  fund  it  adequately? 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  opposing  this 
appropriation,  and  I  think  the  reason  Is 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  wants  to  maintain  control 
and  is  not  willing  to  delegate  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire staff  or  the  authority  to  issue  sub- 
penas. However,  if  this  appropriation 
were  made,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
would  not  have  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  any  money  or  any 
supF>ort  of  soiy  kind  because  he  would 
have  it  in  his  own  right  as  chairman  of 
the  joint  committee. 

Now.  I  do  not  like  joint  committees. 
Some  of  them  are  good,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Conmiittee  is  active  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  is.  If  this  is  a  good  joint  com- 
mittee, we  ought  to  fund  it.  If  it  is  not 
serving  any  useful  purpose,  let  us  repeal 
it  but  not  starve  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  join  with  the  gentieman  to  secure 
a  repeal  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy,  be- 
cause it  is  a  useless  appendage  on  the 
body  politic.  The  mere  fact  that  it  has 
not  served  for  12  years  clearly  indicates 
that. 

With  reference  to  the  other  statement 
the  gentleman  made  about  my  wanting 
control  of  this  situation.  I  would  say — 
and  I  say  It  in  all  kindness — that  the 
gentleman  is  just  about  as  wTong  in  that 
as  a  2-foot  yardstick.  I  do  not  want 
control  of  this  situation.  I  have  eno\igh 
chores  to  take  care  of  without  trying 
to  control  an  inquiry  into  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  and  repeated  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlanan  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  3 
or  4  minutes  remaining  In  general  debate 
I  want  to  try  to  make  my  position  as 
chairman  of  this  subcoxxxmittee  crystal 
clear. 
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You  have  heard  the  substantive  issue 
of  Immigration   and   nationality   i^llcy 
discussed  here  today  by  the 
best  able  to  know  and  bring  us 
tion  about  it.    This  subcommittee 
no  position  to  be  so  well  informed 
subject  of  this  sort.    When  this  - 
came  up,  we  were  limited  In  w 
could  do  and  what  consideration  w 
give  to  it  by  authorities  issued  by 
of  the  House.    We  were  faced  w' 
situation:    Here  was  a  joint 
created  by  law.  that  had  been 
for  12  years.     There  was  no 
the  House  or  the  Congress  in  the 
time  indicating  that  it  had  anj- 
desire  to  be  changed.    In  January 
year     this    House     of    Repr 
adopted  a  resolution  which  gave 
the  identical  authority  to  the  s 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
it  to  carrj-  on  the  work.    The  new 
the  latest  expression  from  this 
that  this  subcommittee  had  to  i 
was  that  resolution.    We  followed 
a  committee,  we  are  willing  to  ab 
the  direction  and  will  of  this  Houso 
we  find  out  what  it  wants  done 
under  these  circumstances  when 
a  sudden  a  committee  Is  activate^ 
has  been  dormant  so  manj-  years 
representation  Is  made  that  a 
arisen,  and  then  an  equally  str 
powerful  representation  is  made 
other  side,  this  subcommittee  is 
in  the  middle. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  have   filed  reports 
Congress  stating  that  studies  in 
fields  are  underway,  that  they  des 
policy,  and  in  the  light  of  that  thi  i 
mittee  had  to  come  to  the  cond 
that  if  we  granted  any  more  mone^- 
had  been  traditional  we  would  be 
iiig  money  for  duplication.    It  is 
sponsibility  to  deal  solely  with  the 
We  could   not  justify   any   acuoji 
could  be  shown  to  be  a  clear 
of  money. 

You  have  heard  statements  her( 
asking  why  we  had  some  ground 
that  there  was  a  conflict  of  so 
What  we  have  done  has  nothing 
slightest  to  do  with  the  pwlicy^f 
migration   and   Nationality 
It  only  has  to  do  with  the  narrow 
fined  matter  of  authority  by 
this  House.    That  is  the  only 
have  taken  this  action.    We  h 
into  all  the  authority  that  the 
created.    Up  to  this  point  I 
that  we  could  have  taken  any  ot 
tion  than  the  action  we  took. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Chairman 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STEED.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Am  I  correct 
ing  the  statement  the  gentlema^ 
previously  that  a  vote  to 
funds  would  not  be  a  vote 
committee? 

Mr.  STEED.    I  will  say  that 
mittee  on  Appropriations  is  not 
sell  this  on  the  question  of  policy 
eration.    We  are  here  to  justify 
penditure  under  authority  of  the 
We  are  confining  ourselves  to  the 
of  the  money 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  the  portion 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
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clear  in  this  Record  today.  I  insert  the 
explanation  appearing  on  pages  7  and  8 
of  the  committee  report  on  this  bill : 

The  committee's  action  on  the  enlarged 
request  from  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  NationaUty 
Policy  requires  some  explanation,  $160,460 
was  requested  last  fall  as  an  Immediate  sup- 
plemental for  nscal  1964  but  after  consulta- 
tion It  was  deferred  for  consideration  in  the 
regular  bill  this  session.  Tlie  accompany- 
ing bill  carries  $20,000,  identical  to  the  level 
of  appropriation  In  every  year  since  the  joint 
committee  was  created. 

The  Joint  committee  was  created  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  June  27,  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1106).  It  is  a 
committee  of  10—5  from  the  House  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  and  5  from  the  Sen- 
ate appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Membership  must  come  from  among  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  two  Houses.  These  are  the  standing 
legislative  committees  having  continuing 
Jurisdiction  of  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion matters.  The  joint  committee  elects  Its 
own  chairman:  prior  to  election  of  the 
present  chairman  last  July,  it  had  been 
vacant  since  1956.  The  committee  has  never 
really  functioned.  The  appropriation  of 
$20  000  was  nominal,  was  always  regarded 
as  such,  and  except  for  a  small  portion  sev- 
eral years  ago,  was  never  used.  It  is  now 
being  used,  a  staff  director  has  been  em- 
ploved. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
prefer  not  to  presume  to  initially  decide  the 
question  of  whether  a  joint  committee  is 
the  most  suitable  mechanism  through  which 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  should  discharge 
their  legislative  responsibilities  In  the  im- 
migration and  nationality  policy  fields,  and 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  12  years  the 
matter  of  joint  committee  activation  has 
been  left  to  languish  It  is  a  question  di- 
rectly involving  the  two  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees and  ultimately,  of  course,  the  two 
Houses  themselves.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  maintained  the  status  quo 
in  the  bill  without  prejudice  to  the  proposi- 
tion and  leaves  it  for  such  further  resolu- 
tion as  mav  be  decided.  There  are.  however, 
several  considerations  which  strike  the  com- 
mittee as  pertinent  to  the  question: 

1.  The  two  Judiciary  Committees— with 
continuing  responsibilities  for  immigration 
and  naturalization  legislation  given  to  them 
by  their  respective  Houses — each  have  sub- 
committees on  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion. Nine  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  are  currently  drawn  from  those 
two  subcommJttees.  The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  in  the  other  body  is  also 
chairman  of  its  subcommittee  on  the  subject 
and.  in  addition,  ranking  from  that  body  on 
the  joint  committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  is  also  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  subject  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  And  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
next  ranking  on  the  joint  committee.  Thus 
there  is  virtually  complete  overlap  of  mem- 
bership. 

2.  It  appears  that  the  jiu-isdlcticns  of  the 
two  Judiciary  Committees — which,  as  noted, 
have  standing  subcommittees  on  the  sub- 
ject— clearly  encomptiss.  and  thus  overlap, 
functions  essentially  similar  if  not,  in  fact, 
identical  to  those  of  the  joint  committee. 
Both  Judiciary  Committees  have  been  secur- 
ing and  using  investigative  study  funds  from 
the  contingent  funds  of  their  respective 
Houses  for  the  purpose  of  studying  immigra- 
tion and  nationality  matters.  Senate  Report 
933.  March  3,  last,  reports  on  the  activities 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 60  of  the  present  Congress  which 
specifically  conferred  authority  to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 


any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  and  to  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion. It  reported  that  It  had  held  hearings 
on  bills  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  anticipated  further  hear- 
ings. 

The  formal  Justification  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  support  of  In- 
vestigative funds  secured  for  the  purposes 
of  House  Resolution  36  of  the  present  Con- 
gress lists  Immigration  and  nationality  laws 
as  one  area  of  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  concern;  It  cites  several 
special  studies  made  and  reported  on;  and 
It  concludes  with  the  statement  that  "this  Is 
a  continuous  study  In  depth  and  should, 
when  completed,  enable  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  realistically  an  Immigration  policy 
best  suited  to  our  needs." 

3.  The  law  creating  the  Joint  committee 
authorizes  the  chairmen  of  the  two  Judiciary 
Committees  to  assign  staff  members  of  those 
committees  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
committee  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. The  committee  Is  not  aware  that  this 
provision  has  been  utilized. 

In  summary,  then,  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances, thought  It  proper  to  leave  the  fund- 
ing question  where  It  now  Is.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee— and  likely  there  are 
other  members  of  the  same  mind— think 
Joint  committee  mechanisms,  except  for  some 
common  housekeeping  purposes,  are  un- 
sound and  unsulted  to  our  bicameral  legis- 
lative system  and  would,  therefore,  have 
preferred-  to  cut  out  the  $20,000.  But  it  Is 
for  the  House  to  first  decide. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  com- 
pleted a  practical  and  significant  anal- 
ysis of  the  financial  needs  of  the  legis- 
lative and  related  agencies  for  1965. 

The  appropriations  Indicated  for  the 
respective  classifications  are  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives.  $53,777,945 
plus  joint  Items,  $6,150,865;  Architect  of 
the   Capitol,    $19,607,000;    the    Botanic 
Garden,   $500   million;    the   Library  of 
Congress.  $23,419,100;   the  Government 
Printing    Office,    $23,562,000;    Office   of 
Sergeant  at  Ai-ms — Capitol  Police.  $180,- 
700 — $955,000;    franked    mail    expense. 
and  so  forth.  $1,833,560;   education  of 
pages.  S79.925;  the  General  Accounting 
Office.     $16,900,000;     Clerk,     $1,240,000: 
agency  of  the  legislative  branch :  Refer- 
ence Bureau.  S2.300.000;  Copyright  Of- 
fice. $1,828,000;  building  of  a  new  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  plant,  $46,723.- 
000;    books   for    the   blind.    $2,446,000: 
Capitol  Power  Plant.  $2,700,000:  Raybum 
Office   Building,   $8   million,   for   items 
toward    completion;    extension    of    the 
Capitol.  S125.000;  Capitol  Grounds,  $665.- 
000:    Doorkeeper    $1,174,000;    thus    the 
major  items  including  the  new  proposed 
Government  Printing  Office  plant— $46.- 
723.000— reach  a  total  appropriation  of 
$173,916.910— $9,703,784  below  1964  and 
$48,670,445  below  budget  requests.    Also 
some  $11  million  will  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Treasury  on  direct  cash  income 
from  sales  of  Library  catalog  cards  and 
Government  publications  and  copyright 
operations. 

The  committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  efficient  and  thorough  study 
given  those  complex  questions  presented 
to  it  well  as  the  new  proposals  and 
projects  submitted  through  the  various 
agencies  for  determination.  Chairman 
Steed  and  his  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  fine  results  attained  in 


its  final  presentation  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

The  controversial  amendment  related 
to  the  reactivation  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Nationality  pol- 
icy providing  an  appropriation  of  $160.- 
000.  for  specific  Investigatory  purposes, 
including  alleged  departures  and  fraud- 
ulent practices  on  the  part  of  persons  In 
interest— both  sponsors  in  the  Congress 
and   others — In    accepting    moneys   for 
such  services  against  interest;  also  as  a 
factfinding  committee  to  study  the  pro- 
posals for  a  new  basic  immigration  act 
submitted   by  our  martyred  President. 
John  P.  Kennedy.    The  opponents  allege 
that  the  joint  committee  has  no  legis- 
lative powers  or  power  to  investigate  ex- 
cept for  making  policy,  and  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  on  Immigration  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  well  equipped  to  carry 
on  the  purposes  intended.    It  has  investi- 
gatory powers  of  the  subject  m&tter  un- 
der a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  in 
January  1963.    My  bill  on  immigration, 
H.R.   3323,   introduced   on   February   4, 
1963,  rewriting  the  Immigration  Act,  is 
still  pending.    Its  provisions  incorporate 
the    administration's    recommendations 
made   by    the    late   President   John   F. 
Kennedy    and    President    Lyndon    B. 
Johnson. 

In  view  of  the  representations  made  by 
Chairman  Emantjel  Celler  that  his  full 
cooperation  would  be  given  to  facilitate 
its  functions— both  as  to  requests  for  an 
appropriation  enabling  act  before  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
the  free  choice  of  qualified  persormel 
and.  further,  that  he  would  approve  the 
issuance  of  subpenas  as  requested,  the 
amendment  was  defeated. 

The  appropriation  of  S320.000 — both 
House  and  Senate  appropriations — was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  reactivate  the 
joint  committee,  in  that  under  the  law- 
each  body,  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
must  pay  one-half  of  the  expenses.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  by  voice  vote, 
division  and  tellers.  69  to  69.  PersonaUy, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  arguments 
aeainst  the  amendment  and  felt  that  the 
joint  committee  without  legislative  pow- 
ers would  only  delay  the  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Peighan]  explained  his  position  relative 
to  his  support  of  his  amendment  and  in 
positive  terms  pledged  his  every  effort 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  his 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee  and 
his  membership  on  the  joint  committee; 
but  under  the  complicated  involvement 
of  a  legislative  prerogative  of  the  House 
against  joint  committee  action — affect- 
ins  only  policy — he  was  unsuccessful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed! 
has  expired.  All  time  has  expired.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Page  3.  line  24:  For  two  printing  clerks. 
one  for  the  majority  caucus  room  and  one 
for  the  minority  caucus  room,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, respectively.  $14,515. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  yesterday  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI,  made  the 


following  statement,  to  be  fovmd  on  page 
7355  of  the  Congrissional  Record: 

We  have  been  here  for  4  hours  while  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  probably  $100,000,  if  we  flgtire 
everybody's  time. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man is  not  on  the  floor  because  I  would 
like  him  to  explain  how  he  arrived  at 
that  guesswork. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  figure  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  my  friend  [Mr. 
Hays],  may  very  well  be  incorrect. 
After  having  done  some  figuring  with 
regard  to  what  happened  here  yesterday, 
I  think  that  it  cost  the  taxpayers  only 
$6,000  an  hour  for  4  hours. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  like  to  explain  how  he 
arrived  at  that  figure? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That 
figure,  $6,000  an  hour,  includes  the 
salaries  of  all  the  Members  of  the  House, 
all  of  the  employees  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  divided  into  hours,  plus  the 
electric  light  bill,  the  cost  of  the  door- 
keepers and  so  on.  The  gentleman  may 
divide  these  up  and  he  will  find  that  the 
cost  comes  to  $6,000  an  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  still  has  not  explained  how  he 
can  pluck  $6,000  an  hour  out  of  thin  air. 
I  do  not  follow  him  at  all. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  kindly  yield 
further,  how  much  does  the  gentleman 
figure  as  the  cost? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  has 
arrived.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  ex- 
plain how  he  arrived  at  the  figure  of 
$100,000  and  why  he  charges  $100,000  to 
me. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  figure  of 
$6,000  an  hour  is  too  low.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  the  House  who  has 
caused  more  quorum  calls,  who  has  made 
more  speeches  and  so  on  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  I  know  that  the 
figure  of  $100,000  is  a  round  figure,  but 
I  feel  it  was  a  little  bit  too  low  based  up- 
on the  amount  of  money  that  the  gentle- 
man has  wasted  this  year  and  during 
the  time  since  I  have  been  here,  let  alone 
all  the  other  years  put  together. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  teU 
me  how  he  arrived  at  that  figure  of 
$100,000  or  Is  that  more  of  his  imagi- 
nation? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  told  you  where  it 
was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  have  not  told  me 
how  you  arrive  at  the  $100,000. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  the  measurements 
of  the  number  of  pages  that  the  gentle- 
man has  used.  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
them  in  my  pocket.  I  have  the  count  of 
the  number  of  quorum  calls.  I  said  yes- 
terday that  >'ou  spent  in  my  opinion,  and 


it  cost  the  House  to  nui  It  for  4  hours. 
$100,000.  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooniy].  I  think 
it  is  more  like  $10,000  an  hour.  That 
would  come  to  $40,000.  I  estimated  that 
the  gentleman  had  spent  in  equally  use- 
less gestures  and  discussions  of  like  man- 
ner another  $60,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
puts  these  figures  in  the  Ricord,  will  he 
also  put  in  the  Record  how  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  he  has  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America  on  his  many  junkets  to 
Paris  and  London  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world?  Would  the  gen- 
tleman spell  out  how  many  thousands 
of  dollars  he  has  wasted  for  the  tax- 
payers on  his  freewheeling  trips  abroad? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  already  done  it. 
We  have  to  do  it  every  year  in  our  reports 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  put 
in  all  of  the  expenses? 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  put  in  all  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  trust  the  gentleman 

will  also  put  in  the  Record  how  much  it 

has  cost  the  taxpayers  for  him  to  take 

his  friends  along  on  these  junkets. 

Mr.  HAYS.     That  is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.     No.  not  all  of  it  is  in  the 

P  ECORD. 

"  Mr.  HAYS.    Why  does  not  the  gentle- 
man read  the  Record  once  in  a  w-hile? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Put  it  all  in  the  Record 
and  also  explain  why  you  feel  so  badly 
because  you  have  to  be  present  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  to  answer  a  few 
quorum  calls  and  rollcall  votes. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  gave  it  yesterday.  You 
just  could  not  take  it.  That  is  all.  You 
got  licked  in  a  fair  fight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  want  you  to  do  la 
to  be  at  least  halfway  accurate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  put  my  accuracy  up 
against  yours  any  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman try  to  be  just  halfway  accurate. 

Further,  it  may  be  of  mterest  to  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  I  did  not  ask 
that  the  Journal  be  read  yesterday. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  evidently  does 
not  know  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.     Well,  good  for  you. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SPECIAI.  AJ*D  SELECT  COMidTTKKS 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  special  and 
seiecx  committees  authorized  by  t±ie  House. 
$3,965,500.  of  which  such  axnount  as  may  be 
necessary  may  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priation'  imder  this  heading  for  the  flscal 
vear  1964. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  in  an 
effort  to  secure  answers  to  some  questions 
that  I  have  never  :->een  able  to  get  in  the 
12  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  realize  that  probably  or  possibly 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations do  not  have  these  answers 
at  their  disposal  because  I  realize  they 
are  difficult  to  get.  But  since  they  deal 
with  the  housekeeping  and  the  financing 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Capitol,  I  think,  perhaps, 
some  Member  might  know. 

If  you  walk  down  to  the  rotunda  of 
this  Capitol  you  will  find  people  lined  up 
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each  for  the  privilege  of  touring 
Capitol  that  belongs  to  every  citizen 
this  country.  I  have  been  trying  for 
12  years  I  have  been  here  to  find  out  how 
you  become  a  Capitol  guide.  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  where  the  money  gijes, 
and  if  there  is  any  record  of  dlsbui  se 
ments  and  receipts  in  that  operation,  ^nd 
who  audits  the  books  of  that  operat  " 
I  have  never  received  an  answer. 

May  I  ask  the  members  of  the  C(^m 
mittee    on    Appropriations    to    give 
those  answers,  if  possible? 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  pe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.    I  yield  to  the  gen^e 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  As  the  gentleman  knc  ws 
the  Capitol  guides  are  not  on  the  Fedi  ral 
payroll.  They  are  employed  throug 
committee  of  the  Congress  on  which  pur 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  our  representatfve. 
They  have  a  standard  of  selection  which 
they  use.  These  people  pool  the  receipts 
they  collect  and  divide  them  equally. 
They  have  to  have  a  certain  bookkeeding 
system  to  follow,  and  I  have  been  advised 
that  they  are  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  A  report  is  madf  to 
the  House  and  Senate.  I 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Did  the  gentlemMi — 
I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand  him 
completely— say  that  the  financial  tr4ns- 
actions  of  the  Capitol  guide  operation 
are  audited  by  the  General  Accountin 
Office? 

Mr.  STEED.    They  are  audited  by 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  GUBSER.    I  am  grateful  to 
gentleman.      I    had    not    known    that 
After  an  honest  attempt  to  find  oujt  in 
the  past,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
told  that.    I  am  pleased  to  hear  It.  I 

I  do  wish  to  make  the  point  that  this 
Congress  owes  it  to  the  American  people 
in  the  very  near  future  to  see  to  it  that 
a  guided  tour  through  this  national 
shrine,  which  belongs  to  everybody  in 
this  country,  should  be  free  of  charge  to 
every  American,  and  they  should  not  be 
required  to  line  up  and  pay  a  25-pent 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  their  jown 
Capitol. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  May  I  advise  the  gefitle- 
man  I  share  his  views  and  so  does  Sena- 
tor MoNRONEY,  the  chairman  of  this  bub- 
committee  in  the  Senate.  We  have  been 
trying  to  draw  up  a  bill  that  would  toro- 
vide  for  these  guides  to  be  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll,  so  that  all  Americansiwho 
come  here  could  have  a  professionally 
conducted  tour  without  their  havirg  to 
pay  this  fee. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  sincerely  hope  his  effort^  are 
successful. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chair  nan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  should  11  te  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  s^te- 
ment  and  say  that  I  have  had  such  ^  bill 
pending  here  for  the  last  several  jjears. 


This  is  the  f.rst  mention  I  have  had  of  it. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  something  may 
be  done. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 

word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  in  Congress 
are  asked  how  much  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives costs  annually  for  each 
Member,  we  are  sometimes  cited  an  an- 
nual figure  of  $275,000  that  includes 
items  such  as  joint  House-Senate  items, 
the  costs  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
expenditures  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  new  legislative 
building,  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, and  others.  Various  people  have 
made  comments  in  articles  based  on 
guesstimates  that  it  costs  $275,000  a  year 
for  each  Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  do  not  think  that  figure  is 
correct.  Just  how  much  does  it  cost  to 
maintain  the  services  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  1  year? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
body has  tried  to  arrive  at  such  a  figure. 
I  would  think  it  would  be  subject  to  ques- 
tion, because  there  are  so  many  things 
that  might  or  might  not  be  included. 
But  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman,  that 
if  you  were  to  wipe  out  this  entire  legis- 
lative budget  and  refund  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  his  proportionate  share  of 
the  amount  saved  thereby,  for  every 
$1,000  in  taxes  he  paid  he  would  get  back 
one  nickel. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.    If  the  figure  did  amount 

to  $275,000  per  Member,  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  is  well  worth  It. 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Like  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of 
the  services  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
because  of  the  many  different  items  that 
are  included  in  the  figures.  There  are 
many  factors  that  go  into  this  determi- 
nation, many  of  which  are  essentials 
that  are  not  directly  chargeable  to  the 
services  of  a  Member.  For  instance,  you 
might  include  the  cost  of  the  concrete 
walks  in  the  front  of  the  building  as 
part  of  the  congressman's  maintenance 
cost  and  many  other  things  which  could 
be  measia-ed  by  the  same  ridiculous 
yardstick.  If  anybody  wants  to  make  a 
story  reach  far  enough,  he  could  prob- 
ably get  a  figure  like  $1  million  by  in- 
cluding everything  that  has  even  a  vague 
connection  with  Congress.  It  would  be 
like  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  services 
of  an  employee  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  by  taking  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees and  dividing  by  this  number  the 
total  cost  of  the  national  park. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  How 
are  the  Capitol  Grounds  accounted  for 
in  the  legislative  budget,  as  well  as  the 
Capitol  Police? 


Mr.  STEED.  This  is  carried  in  the 
bill  as  an  item  for  the  Capitol  Grounds 
under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The 
bill  this  year  provides  $665,000  which  is 
$189,000  increase  over  last  year,  most  of 
which  is  in  the  bill  because  we  want  to 
pave  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  Capitol 
building  and  that  work  runs  very  close 
to  $100,000. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  add  a  word  of  compliment 
to  the  Capitol  Police.  They  certainly 
do  a  good  job.  They  are  always  very 
courteous  and  friendly  and  helpful  to 
visitors  as  well  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  Senators.  I  mention  this  because 
there  was  some  criticism  previously  with 
reference  to  the  unfortunate  shooting 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Nobody,  but  nobody,  could  have 
prevented  that  occasion.  And  I  was 
present  to  witness  this  unfortunate  oc- 
currence. I  believe  that  the  Doorkeeper 
and  guards  in  the  galleries  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  are 
doing  a  magnificent  and  little-noticed 
job.  I  think  we  need  a  few  compliments 
spread  among  our  loyal  people  who  work 
for  this  House  in  administrative  posi- 
tions, and  help  us  in  our  daily  functions. 
They  deserve  every  credit  and  a  good  pat 
on  the  back.  These  fine  people  do  so 
much  to  help  us  here  in  this  House  that 
their  good  service  is  often  taken  too  much 
for  granted. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  great  pleasures  I  have  had  as  chair- 
man of  the  subconunittee  is  the  op- 
portunity that  has  been  given  to  me 
to  become  so  much  better  acquainted 
with  many  of  our  employees.  I  ap- 
preciate and  join  in  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  because  we  do  have  some 
of  the  ablest  and  finest  and  most  dedi- 
cated employees  of  any  place  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  a  single  one  of 
them  who  does  not  take  real  pride  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  here  and  helping 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  do  our 

job. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JOINT   COiiMITTEE  ON   BEDUCTION   OF  NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL  EXPENDrTURES 

For  an  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  to  carry  out  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  It  by  section  601  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1941  (55  Stat.  726) ,  to  remain  available  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Committee,  $29,750, 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  relating  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  which  appears  on 
page  9,  line  15  through  line  2  on  page  10, 
inclusive.  There  is  no  authority  in  the 
basic  law  to  appropriate  such  an  amount. 
The  joint  committee  was  established  by 
the  provisions  of  section  601  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1941  and  appears  in  volume 
55  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  on  page  726. 
Subsection  (e)  of  section  601  limits  the 
total  appropriations  that  can  be  made  to 
this  joint  committee  to  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  or  less,  and  I  will  quote  the  sub- 
section as  follows : 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated,  the   Bimi   of   $10,000,   or   so   much 


thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

This  joint  committee  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  a  temporary  thing  of  short 
duration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  h£is  not 
been  carried  into  the  United  States  Code 
although  that  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  this  question,  even  though 
it  indicates  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
who  prepare  the  code  it  was  to  be  a 
temporary  thing.  I  trust  that  the  Chair 
will  sustain  the  point  of  order  which  I 
have  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stked]  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Chairman,  this  item 
has  been  carried  in  this  bill  without  pro- 
test for  many,  many  years.    While  the 
original  authorizing  language  does  carry 
a  ceiling  of  $10,000,  obviously  you  could 
not  hire  half  a  person,  or  only  half  the 
salary  of  the  top  man  on  the  roll,  there 
are  only  two  employees.     Ever  since  I 
have  been  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, this  has  been  the  practice  and  it 
has  been  accepted  year  after  year  by  the 
Congress.    We  are  dealing  with  a  joint 
committee  and  it  involves  our  relation- 
ship  with   the   other   body.     We   have 
merely  proceeded  on  what  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Representatives 
year  after  year  without  any  protest  that 
I  know  of.    I  think  we  would  be  com- 
pletely unrealistic   and   impractical  to 
carry   less   than   the   amount   provided 
here.     Obviously,  if  we  were  to  go  on 
the  basis  of  the  strict  technicalities  in- 
volved, it  would  have  been  an  impossible 
situation  and  foolish;  we  have  tried  to 
do  what  is  practical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  concede  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Reluctantly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  have  no  other  point  to  stand 
on  except  the  fact  that  this  has  been 
done  for  many  years  without  protest. 
If  that  does  not  give  it  life  and  legality, 
I  know  of  no  way  that  would  give  it  life 
and  legality  as  of  this  moment.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  with  any  logic  offer  a  sub- 
stitute of  only  $10,000.  That  is  so  far 
from  the  realities  of  the  moment  that  I 
will  just  have  to  let  it  pass  for  the 
moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN   (Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas).    The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
Inasmuch  as  the  authorization  is  for 
$10,000  and  the  appropriation  is  for  con- 
siderably more  than  that,  the  Chair  be- 
lieves the  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  $235,000. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
relating  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee which  appears  on  page  10,  lines  4  to 
6,  inclusive,  and  which  proposes  to  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  $235,000. 

I  make  this  point  of  order  on  the 
grounds  that  the  sum  in  the  bill  exceeds 
the  amount  which  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  provisions  of  the 
basic  law  which  established  this  joint 
committee. 


In  title  15  of  the  United  States  Code, 
section  1024(e)  the  law  says,  I  quote: 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $125,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sum  in  the  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  that  is  authorized  it  seems 
to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  and  I 
therefore  request  the  Chair  to  sustain 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  virtually 
the  same  situation  prevails  here  as  did 
with  respect  to  the  previous  point  of 
order. 

If  this  committee  is  to  exist  and  to 
function,  it  could  not  possibly  exist  on 
the  budget  provided  by  the  original  act 
creating  it.  We  reluctantly  concede  the 
point  of  order. 

Obviously,  we  are  in  no  position  now 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  bring  this  in- 
side the  legalities  of  the  situation.  I  see 
no  logic  in  trying  to  put  in  the  author- 
ized amount  because  it  is  so  far  from 
meeting  the  current  operating  level.  We 
will  just  have  to  leave  it  for  later  ac- 
tion. The  other  body  Is,  of  course,  also 
involved  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas) .  The  point  of  order  is  conceded 
and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  or- 
der. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON     IMMIGRATION    AND    NA- 
TIONALITY  POLICY 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Policy,  $20,000. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   FEIGHAK 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peighan:  Page 
10,  line  20.  strike  out  "$20,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "$160,460", 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  important  issue  is  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  a  full-scale  uninhibited 
inquiry  into  immigration  policy.    A  ques- 
tion of  investigation    is  important  but 
only  a  part  of  the  broad  inquiry  which 
must  be  conducted.    Congress  has  al- 
ready legislated  that  the  joint  commit- 
tee should  be  the  proper  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress to  undertake  both  these  responsi- 
bilities.   It  is  quite  difficult  to  act  as  the 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  as  I  am, 
when  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee refuses  to  permit  me  to  have  even 
one  person  of  my  choice  on  the  staff.    He 
refused  to  issue  a  subpena  for  Professor 
Barghoorn  which  I  requested.    He  said 
he  was  going  to  wait  until  he  discussed 
it  with  some  agencies  including  the  De- 
partment of  State  among  others.    I  did 
not    hear    further    from    him.    In    the 
meantime,  I  was  able  to  get  Professor 
Barghoorn  to  come  down  voluntarily  to 
testify. 

I  have  also  had  difficulty  with  the 
chairman  holding  up  the  printing  of  sub- 
committee reports.  The  extraneous  and 
unrelated  matters,  which  held  up  the 
printing  of  the  subcommittee  report  were 


not  inserted,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  made  it  patently  clear 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  does  not  want  this  joint  commit- 
tee because  he  would  not  have  control 
over  it.  Only  under  the  joint  commit- 
tee would  I  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
uninhibited  investigation  or  inquiry, 
which  would  give  me  the  unqualified 
right  to  hire  a  competent  and  dedicated 
staff  and  to  have  the  unqualified  right  of 
subpena. 

In  the  time  allotted  to  me  xmder  gen- 
eral debate,  I  have  made  abundantly 
clear  the  reasons  why  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Policy,  to  com- 
mence its  work  at  once. 

I  have  defined  the  issues  involved,  the 
issues  on  which  every  Member  will  vote 
today.     The  responsibility  for  decision 
now  rests  with  Members  of  this  House, 
The  basic,  overriding   issue  before  the 
House  today  is  whether  Congress  will 
support  a  full-scale,  uninhibited  and  long 
overdue  study  and  review  of  immigra- 
tion policy  as  is  required  by  law  which 
Congress  passed  in  1952.    President  John 
P.  Kennedy  in  his  last  message  to  Con- 
gress the  day  before  his  assassination 
called  for  $140,000  for  the  work  of  the 
joint  committee.     I  had  discussed  this 
with  President  Kennedy,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  recommendation. 
It  was  because  he  recognized  the  need 
for  a  thorough  and  complete  and  unin- 
hibited review.    As  I  previously  stated. 
President  Johnson  in  his  budget  message 
requested  this  Congress,  those  who  will 
vote  today  on  this  amendment,  to  give 
$160,460  to  the  joint  committee,  which  is 
the  same  amount  as  I  have  in  my  amend- 
ment.   The  request  which  I  made  begin- 
ning on  August  1  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
reasons   that  have   been  made   equally 
clear  today.    The  committee  has  deter- 
mined to  put  the  issue  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Policy  before  the  House.     In  its  report 
it  says,  "without  prejudice."    To  me  that 
means  simply  one  thing,  that  is,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  decided  that  820,000  will 
be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  proper  func- 
tions defined  under  the  law  for  the  joint 
committee.     My  understanding  is,  and 
according  to  the  report,  it  says  they  are 
maintairdng  the  statxis  quo  and  will  per- 
mit the  Members  of  the  House,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Policy  will  be  per- 
mitted to  function.    It  cannot  function 
adequately  with  $20,000. 

Incidentally,  I  might  say  this— and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  will  hear:  Every  year  since  the 
inception  of  the  joint  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  appro- 
priated $20,000,  the  same  amovmt  that  Is 
in  the  present  bill,  and  which,  as  the  re- 
port says,  will  maintain  the  status  quo. 
My  amendment  gives  the  committee  life 
and  it  gives  the  opportunity  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  to  appro* 
priate  sufficient  funds  to  support  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee. 
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I  want  to  make  It  clear  again,  yau  are 
not  voting  against  the  Appropriations 
Committee  if  you  vote  for  the  increased 
amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired.  I 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  In  the 
first  place,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  item 
for  the  joint  committee  was  autonati- 
cally  sent  to  the  House.  It  is  not  '< .  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Johnson  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  General:  y  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  sends  these  figu  -es  to 
the  Budget,  but  the  Budget  just  fornally 
transmits  them  without  change  and 
without  recommendation.  I  sugges  that 
the  Members  see  page  2  of  the  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  t  nited 
States,  Document  174,  which  reals  as 
follows : 

The  proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
and  the  provisions  for  the  executive  '  "" 

have  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  I 
mend  their  transmission  to  Congress, 
submitted    for   the   legislative   branch 
been  included  without  change.    Signed 
mlt  Gordon,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
Budget. 

Now,  I  repeat,  I  never  refused  an:  sub- 
pena  requested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  There  were  two  requests,  cne  in 
connection  with  a  man  named  Hof'man, 
a  student  going  to  Cuba.  I  grantee,  that 
subpena.  The  other  concerned  one 
named  Barghoorn.  Before  I  couM  ap- 
pend my  name  or  my  signature  to  the 
subpena,  Mr.  Barghoorn  appearec  vol- 
untarily before  the  subcommittee.  There 
was  no  need  to  have  to  issue  the  sul  pena. 
So  that  any  allegations  of  my  ref us  ng  to 
cooperate  to  issue  a  subpena  are  utterly 
without  foundation. 

I  repeat  that  the  distinguished  late 
lamented  Member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Walter,  functioned  admirably  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  cone  ucted 
most  important  hearings  and  cauiied  to 
be  passed  by  this  House  and  the  £  enate 
and  signed  by  the  then  President  some- 
thing like  14  highly  important  pie:es  of 
legislation  without  any  considerat  on  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  sayi  that 
I  refused  to  have  a  record  printed.  That 
is  not  true.  The  record  was  not  p;-inted 
the  instant  he  demanded.  Printirg  wjis 
delayed,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  had  the  temerity  to  refuse  ;o  in- 
clude in  the  record — and  think  o:  this, 
Mr.  Chairman — refused  to  include  in  the 
record  letters,  communications  from  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  communication^  from 
the  Catholic  National  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference, communications  from  the  Na- 
tional Lutheran  Conference,  commu- 
nications from  the  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society,  communications  from  the 
Friends  Society.  Certainly  until  tie  was 
willing  to  include  those  messages  I  held 
up  the  report.  And  under  such  circum- 
stances who  would  not  hold  up  tne  re- 
port? 

He  then  finally  agreed  to  include  those 
highly  important  letters  and  the  -ecord 
was  printed. 

Finally,  I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the   action  of  the  Approprijations 


Subcommittee  will  be  sustained  and  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  take  this 
time  is  that  I  think  the  majority  owes  us 
some  explanation  about  what  is  going  on 
here.  I  think  it  is  a  very  difiBcult  posi- 
tion for  the  minority  to  be  in,  to  be 
drawn  into  what  seems  to  be  a  personal 
battle  between  two  Members  on  the  ma- 
jority side  which  has  the  obligation  and 
responsibility  of  running  this  body.  I 
have  a  couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask. 

First,  what  are  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  what  are  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tees we  are  talking  about?  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  I  know  is  interested  in  im- 
migration reform.  So  am  I.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  changes  made  in  the 
Walter-McCarran  Act,  particularly  in 
respect  of  the  national  origins  system, 
an  infamous  base  for  that  act.  And  yet 
here  I  have  been  a  Member  for  almost  6 
years,  have  introduced  omnibus  reform 
legislation,  and  many  Members  on  my 
side  have  done  the  same,  and  yet  nothing 
has  happened. 

I  join  with  the  other  gentlemen  in  the 
respectful  statements  about  our  late  col- 
league, Mr.  Fi-ancis  Walter.  And  yet  in 
the  Committee  on  Judiciai-y  we  never 
saw  any  basic  revisions  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws.  So  my  question  is  this.  What 
are  we  talking  about  here?  Does  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  under 
the  rules  have  jurisdiction  over  substan- 
tive revisions  of  the  immigration  laws? 
If  so.  does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in- 
tend to  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
that  I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with 
him  on  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
changes  required  in  our  immigration 
laws.  I  am  and  have  been  in  favor  of 
the  pending  bills  which  were  sent  up  here 
by  President  Kennedy  and  by  President 
Johnson.  But  the  way  to  go  about  pas- 
sage of  such  a  bill  and  liberalization  of 
our  immigration  policy  is  not  through 
this  joint  committee  because  the  joint 
committee  is  not  a  legislative  committee. 
It  has  no  authority  in  the  premises  and 
could  not  even  make  an  investigation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man made  the  point.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  said  that  the  joint 
committee  would  carry  out  "functions 
as  established  by  law"  in  respect  to  the 
immigration  laws. 

Also  he  said: 

The  Joint  committee  Is  the  proper  arm  of 
the  Congress  to  do  the  Job. 

Now,  what  are  the  rules?  Does  the 
joint  committee  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  immigration  laws  and  does  it  have 
the  power  to  report  out  an  omnibus  bill? 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  joint  committee  is  not  a  legisla- 
tive committee.  This  was  set  out  in  the 
law  in  1952.  I  shall  read  what  the  fvmc- 
tions  of  the  joint  committee  are. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  hold  up  for  just  a  moment  because 
I  have  the  floor,  I  would  hke  an  answer 
to  the  question.  Does  the  joint  commit- 
tee have  the  power  to  hold  hearings  on 
an  omnibus  review  of  the  immigration 
laws  and  to  report  out  a  bill? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  is  not  a  legislative 
committee.  It  is  the  arm  of  Congress, 
by  law,  to  establish  immigration  policy. 
Laws  enacted  without  a  foundation  in 
policy  can  only  add  confusion  to  an 
already  confused  situation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  It  cannot  report  out 
an  omnibus  immigration  bill? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentlemen  will 
yield  further,  its  functions  are: 

To  make  a  continuous  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Imm^igration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  its  effect  on  the  national 
security,  the  economy  and  the  social  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  conditions 
within  or  without  the  United  States  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  might  have 
any  bearing  on  the  Immigration  and  nation- 
ality policy  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  not  had  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation or  review  of  immigration 
policy  since  1921-22.  When  the  1952 
act  was  amended  it  was  provided  that  we 
should  have  this  continuing  review  by 
Congress,  conducted  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee, as  set  forth  in  the  law  which  I 
have  quoted. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  not  arguing 
with  the  gentleman,  but  would  it  not  be 
correct  then  that  if  a  full  review  were 
undertaken,  it  should  be  undertaken  by 
a  committee  that  has  the  power  to  make 
changes  in  the  law? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  is  incorrect. 
The  legal  requirements  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee are  in  the  area  of  policy.  Specific 
laws  to  implement  policy  must  come  from 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees.  But  when  policy  review 
is  transferred  to  the  House  subcommit- 
tee the  responsibilities  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee are  thwarted.  The  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  not  given 
an  unqualified  pledge  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  would  have  full 
power,  full  support,  full  staff  of  my 
choice,  and  funds  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  draft  legislation,  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  issue  subpenas,  without 
limitations. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Why  is  it  not  better 
housekeeping  to  keep  an  overhaul  of  the 
immigration  laws  imder  one  roof? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter is  the  question  of  policy  which  is  a 
determination  by  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  or  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  That  is 
why  we  put  in  the  law,  in  1952,  the  con- 
dition that  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
should  continue  reviewing  immigration 
policy.  In  terms  of  all  developments, 
domestically  and  internationally. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MacGregor),  Mr.  Lindsay  was 
granted  permission  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes.) 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Then,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  and  ask 
him  this  question:  Does  the  chairman 
believe  that  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  standing  committee,  will  be  able 
to  do  something  about  a  revision  of  the 
Walter-McCarran  Act  in  this  Congress? 
Shaped  differently  the  question  is: 
Why  does  the  chairman  resist  the  appro- 
priation for  the  joint  committee  when 
the  standing  committee,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  done  nothing  about  the 
immigration  laws? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man get  the  idea  that  I  am  resisting  any 
effort  to  change  the  immigration  laws? 
That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  But  we  have  not  had 
any  results. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  do  not  blame  me.  Blame 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Imigration.  He  has  had  a  bill  which  I 
have  offered  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Johnson  and 
President  Kennedy  before  him  since  he 
has  been  chairman. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  How  about  my  biU? 
Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  question.  Yes;  and  similar  bills. 
The  gentleman  ought  to  address  himself 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
What  has  he  done  with  those  bills?  He 
has  done  nothing.  He  gives  as  an  ex- 
cuse the  fact  that  he  wants  to  refer  them 
to  the  joint  committee.  The  joint  com- 
mittee has  no  legislative  authority  what- 
soever. He  has  got  to  come  back  again 
to  his  own  subcommittee  and  then  con- 
sider the  bills,  and  then  the  full  com- 
mittee acts  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  subcommittee.  That  is  crystal  clear. 
He  has  done  nothing.  Probably  he 
wants  more  delay,  and  probably  that  is 
the  reason. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that 
is  the  case  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
proper  vote  for  the  minority  would  be 
an  abstention.  If  the  majority  cannot 
keep  its  house  in  order,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  minority  can  help.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  to  give  us  control  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Members  that  when 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, send  up  an  appropriation  request, 
if  it  is  for  the  legislative  branch,  the 
mere  formality  of  transmitting  it  does 
not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  it.  Un- 
der the  law,  all  of  our  budgets  are  sent 
down  to  the  Bureau  and  are  added  to 
the  budget  estimates  and  come  back  over 
the  President's  signature  without  any 
change  or  comment  from  them.  That  is 
the  law,  and  that  Is  why  this  was  In  the 


budget.  It  went  through  the  regular  pro 
forma  formality.  But  it  is  a  formality 
only.  It  was  not  a  real  recommendation 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  there  is  a 
need  for  some  work  in  this  field.  The 
Congress  has  empowered  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  do  work  on  It.  The 
report  also  shows  that  work  is  being 
done. 

It  Is  also  provided  in  the  original  act 
creating  the  joint  committee  that  it  can 
borrow  staff  from  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees.  We  have 
to  take  into  consideration  if  that  is  a 
practical  thing. 

There  is  little  question  of  duplication. 
If  it  is  going  to  be  the  will  of  the  House 
this  amendment  should  be  approved,  it 
would  seem  to  me  there  should  be  some 
attention  given  to  the  fund  and  authority 
given  for  some  of  the  things  to  be  done 
in  their  place. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  our  committee 
is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  area  of 
funds,  and  by  whatever  authority  they 
have  been  given  to  operate  under. 

At  best,  I  think  you  have  heard  enough 
to  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conflict 
and  confvision  in  the  problem  we  had 
in  reference  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommitte,  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
mayed to  learn,  following  a  routine  in- 
quiry of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, that  the  subcommittee  has  before 
It  now,  in  the  files,  several  hundred  pri- 
vate Immigration  bills  and  that  follow- 
ing routine  action  on  some  of  these 
pending  bills,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
private  immigration  bills  submitted 
early  in  the  88th  Congress  to  be  con- 
sidered before  well  into  the  89th  Con- 
gress; is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  is  a  fact.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  and  com- 
plete review  of  our  immigration  policy 
is  to  set  a  policy  that  is  in  tune  with  the 
present  day  needs  of  oiir  people  regard- 
ing domestic  requirements,  and  to  meet 
national  emergencies  that  may  be  created 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  vital 
stake.    That  is  the  reason. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  immigration 
laws  are  a  hodge-podge.  What  we  need 
is  a  thorough  look  into  the  situation  that 
can  only  be  done  by  a  joint  committee. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Let  me ''ask  the 
gentleman  this  further  question:  In  the 
event  the  subcommittee  had  additional 
staff  and  funds,  woxild  it  be  possible  to 
expedite  In  the  subcommittee  the  con- 
sideration of  private  immigration  bills? 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  No,  at  least  not  sub- 
stantially, because  Members  must  be 
present — and  that  is  our  policy — to  hear 
the  Members  on  their  bill.  We  are 
limited  in  time.  An  increased  staff 
would  not  help  that.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  determine  what  causes  the  large 
number  of  private  bills  each  session  and 
to  correct  those  causes  so  far  as  possible. 
Otherwise  we  will  be  confronted  with 
this  backlog,  with  no  relief  for  the  Mem- 
bers. 


Mr.  BROMWELL.  Let  me  ask  a  third 
question.  Would  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  relieve  any  of  the  burdens  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality and  provide  more  time  for  the 
members  of  that  subcommittee  to  devote 
to  the  arduous  business  of  the  subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  time  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  is  entirely  used 
up  with  the  burdens  they  have.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  reduce  private  bills 
to  a  minimum.  The  joint  committee 
is  set  up  for  a  study  and  inquiry  into 
what  our  national  policy  is  and  what  It 
should  be.  I  do  not  know  what  it  Is,  and 
I  defy  anybody  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 
But  we  ought  to  find  out  what  our  policy 
is  and  to  have  it  clarified  at  least.  The 
only  way  to  accomplish  that  purpose  is 
to  have  this  joint  committee  study,  in 

my  opinion. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  reason  what- 
soever to  vote  this  joint  committee  $320,- 
000.  Any  investigation  or  any  work  in 
a  policy  study  to  be  made  can  be  made 
by  the  existing  Subcommittee  No.  1.  It 
is  a  reckless  waste  of  money.  It  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  provide  the  necessary 
staff  for  any  work  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  in  mind.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  6  months.  In  these  months  I 
have  learned  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI.  He  is 
Ed  ways  fair  and  honorable.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  regardless  of  party 
must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  will  reject  this 
amendment  and  support  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  outlined  that  he  is  asking  for 
$160,000  for  a  joint  committee  that  is 
created  under  section  401  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act  known  as 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  His  state- 
ment to  the  House,  was  that  since  1921 
there  had  not  been  a  thorough  study 
made  of  immigration  and  naturalization 
law.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not 
mean  to  mislead  the  House  In  that  re- 
gard. 

President  Roosevelt  In  1938  appointed 
a  cabinet  committee  that  made  a  study 
of  the  immigration  problem  at  that  time. 
Then  again  in  1940,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Representative  Rees  of  Kansas 
an  additional  hearing  was  conducted  and 
then  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  McCarran  and 
Senator  Revercomb  investigated  or  made 
another  report  which  consists  of  iimum- 
erable  pages.  In  fact  this  was  a  924-page 
report  plxis  26  pages  of  an  Index  dealing 
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with  the  Immigration  and  naturalization 
problem. 

Then  in  1952  we  adopted  the  Mcf^ar- 
ran-Walter  Act  and  again  in  1952  Presi- 
dent Truman  appointed  a  special  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  They  came  forward  kith 
a  report  of  over  2,000  pages. 

In  1955  we  had  another  investigaltion 
under  the  so-called  Lloyd  Wright  Com- 
mittee and  the  Members  from  this  Hpuse 
were  the  Honorable  William  McCxiLitocH 
and  the  late  Francis  Walter.  A  report 
was  made  in  connection  with  thati  in- 
vestigation, i 

Then  on  the  anniversary  of  the  enjact- 
ment  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act  of  1953  we  had  additional 
reports. 

As  Chairman  Celler  outlined,  rpore 
than  10  special  reports  have  been  gtiven 
from  time  to  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr. 
FeighanI  stated  that  the  objective  of  this 
amendment  is  to  determine  policy.  He 
admits,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  Joint 
committee  does  not  determine  the  policy 
in  any  instance.  Policy,  in  conneotion 
with  any  piece  of  legislation,  must  iirise 
from  a  committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  a  member  of  the  subcommiitee ; 
in  fact,  he  is  the  chairman.  If  he  wKhes 
to  bring  forward  any  piece  of  legislation, 
or  to  make  any  study,  he  has  a  full  right 
and  a  full  responsibility  at  the  present 
time  Hence,  the  appropriation  of 
$160,000  is  not  necessary.  , 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yie  d  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  provisions  of  the  Wajlter- 
McCarran  Act,  which  set  up  the  oint 
congressional  committee,  he  will  fin(  1  not 


a  scintilla  of  wording  to  indicate 


the  joint  committee  has  the  power  of  in 


by 


It 
pur- 


vestigating  any  of  the  charges  \which 
have  been  leveled  against  Membei's  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  as  a  result 
of  these  Innuendoes  and  rumor!; 
columnists  and  newspaper  writers. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  act  wj^'ich 
gives  the  joint  committee — and 
speaking  of  the  joint  committee-|-any 
power  of  investigation.  The  joint  com- 
mittee is  given  E>ower  to  make  policy, 
can  conduct  investigations  for  the 
pose  of  making  pohcy,  but  not  fo|  the 
purpose  of  ferreting  out  any  kind  of 
wronp.  The  membership  should  ui^der- 
stand  that 

If  we  are  to  have  any  investigation,  it 
cannot  be  conducted  by  the  joint 
mittee.     It  must  be  conducted  by 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Conimit- 
tee. 

Mr.   FEIGHAN.     Mr.   Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    I  yi^ld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     In  the  first  pl^ce,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
orado  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     In 
E>articular  am  I  mistaken? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    I  said  that  therfe  has 
not  been  a  dispassionate,  thorough, 


orderly  congressional  review  of  Imir  igra 
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tion  policy  since  1921  and  1922,  which  is 
correct.    I  am  talking  about  policy. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Was  that 
not  what  I  said;  that  the  gentleman 
made  the  statement  that  since  1921  there 
had  not  been  a  study  made?  I  cited  time 
and  time  again  at  which  it  happened.  If 
that  is  true,  how  am  I  mistaken?  The 
gentleman  admits  that  he  made  a  state- 
ment that  no  study  had  been  made  since 
1921. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  seeing  a  revision  of  the  immigration 
laws.  The  unjust  and  discriminatory 
national  origins  quota  system  must  be 
eliminated. 

On  July  24,  1963,  I  introduced  H.R. 
7740  to  accomplish  this.  This  was  in  line 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  President 
Kennedy,  who  last  year,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage on  immigration  to  Congress,  asked 
that  action  be  taken. 

I  am  concerned  that  hearings  be  held. 
May  I  ask  either  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  or  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  when  we  are  to  have  hear- 
ings on  these  bills  to  revise  the  existing 
immigration  laws? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  hearings  wUl  be  held  on  sub- 
stantive law  after  the  joint  committee 
makes  the  thorough  inquiry ;  the  dispas- 
sionate, orderly,  objective  study  of  the 
question  of  immigration  policy,  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me, 
since  I  am  not  able  to  get  time  on  my 
own,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  a  thorough  investigation  by  Con- 
gress of  our  national  immigration  policy 
since  1921-22.  There  have  been 
policy  hearings  by  special  Presidential 
committees,  but  not  by  the  Congress. 
There  have  been  voluminous  hearings  on 
bills  affecting  certain  provisions  of  our 
immigration  laws  but  these  hearings 
have  not  been  properly  related  to  the 
basic  question  of  our  immigration  policy, 
or  what  should  be  our  immigration 
policy. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Is  it  the 
chairman's  statement  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  have  the  subcommittee  hold 
hearings  on  these  bills,  and  intends  to 
delay  this  until  the  joint  committee  acts? 
I  might  point  out  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  already 
held  hearings.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
joint  committee,  but  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  the  sud- 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  canryjt  act  and  hold 
hearings  on  these  important  bills.  Re- 
vision of  the  immigration  laws  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Democratic  platform  in 
1960.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  enact  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  pledge  which 
said,  "The  national  origins  quota  system 
contradicts  the  founding  principles  of 
this  Nation." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fxighan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Feighan)  there 
were — ayes  47,  noes  74. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Feighan 
and  Mr.  Steed. 

The  conmiittee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  69, 
noes  69. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows — page  10, 
line  21: 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

Pot  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  as  authorized 
by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  $90,520. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  which  appears  on  page 
10,  lines  21  to  24,  inclusive,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
appropriated,  $90,520,  exceeds  the 
amount  that  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  basic  law.  In  title  50  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  2162(e),  au- 
thorization for  this  committee  is  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  $65,000  in  any  fiscal 
year,  and  I  quote  subsection  (e)  as 
follows : 

The  exjjenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section,  which  shall  not  exceed  $65,000  In 
any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or 
vice  chairman. 

In  view  of  this  limitation,  the  proposed 
appropriation  in  the  pending  bill  is,  in 
my  opinion,  clearly  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  and  I  trust  the  Chair  will  so  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills).  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wovUd 
have  to  concede  the  point  of  order.  The 
only  way  I  know  to  meet  this  situation 
is  to  offer  an  amendment  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa concedes  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  point  or  order  is  sustained. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.   STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steed  :  On  page 
10,  Insert  the  following:  After  line  20: 

"JOINT  COMMITTEE   ON   DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  $65,000". 

Mr.  STEED.  This  amount  is  approx- 
imately what  the  budget  for  this  joint 
committee  has  been  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  amount  in  the  bill  this  year  is 
an  increase  that  the  joint  committee  re- 
quested and  which  we  granted  in  report- 
ing the  bill.    But  in  view  of  the  point 
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of  order,  the  amendment  I  have  just  of- 
fered brings  this  back  to  just  about 
where  it  has  been.  They  are  currently 
operating  at  about  a  $65,000  level.  And 
of  course,  like  the  others,  this  is  a  joint 
committee.  The  other  body  will  have  to 
pass  on  this  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas) .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Clerk    will 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows — page  17. 
line  16: 

ACQUISmON  OF  PROPERTY,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
EQUIPMENT,  ADDITIONAL,  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING 

To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  to  continue  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  property,  construction, 
furnishing  and  equipment  of  an  additional 
fireproof  office  building  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  other  changes 
and  Improvements,  authorized  by  the  Addi- 
tional House  Office  Building  Act  of  1956  (68 
Stat.  41,  42),  as  amended,  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  In  order 
to  seek  a  clarification  of  some  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed],  about  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  17,  line  20.  which 
makes  reference  to  the  acquisition  of 
property. 

Is  it  contemplated  that  additional 
property  will  have  to  be  acquired  for  the 
Raybum  office  building? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  This  is  a  repetition 
of  the  same  language  that  we  have  used 
every  year  through  the  lifetime  of  the 
construction  of  this  building.  We  have 
funded  it  year  by  year  as  the  construc- 
tion work  progressed.  The  amount  this 
year  will  come  very  close  to  completing 
the  entire  building.  Next  year  I  would 
not  expect  this  item  for  the  Raybum 
building  to  be  much  over  $100,000  unless, 
of  course,  this  appeals  board  grants  some 
of  the  appeals  which  the  contractors  are 
now  processing  against  the  architect. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  about 
that,  also.  Just  how  is  this  appeal  for 
$996,000  being  handled?  How  does  this 
appeal  board  operate? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  House  Building 
Commission  which  has  charge  of  all  this 
and  which  has  to  rule  on  these  particu- 
lar items,  went  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  had  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral appoint  three  of  his  experienced  and 
outstanding  men  to  constitute  the  spe- 
cial appeals  board,  and  their  findings  will 
be  final.  That  was  done  because  it  was 
felt  that  these  were  the  three  most  able 
and  most  experienced  men  to  pass  on  this 
type  of  dispute.  Certainly,  being  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  it  was  felt 
that  these  men  would  be  the  most  impar- 
tial and  reliable  help  that  could  be  ob- 
tained to  bring  this  matter  to  a  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.    STINSON.    I    understand    that 
this  claim  will  be  made  by  the  McCloskey 


Construction  Co.  I  also  understand  that 
this  same  company  has  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages currently  being  brought  against  it 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  the  time 
of  about  $4  million  in  reference  to  a 
veterans  hospital  which  was  built  up  in 
Boston. 

Would  it  be  possible  that  this  $996,000 
would  be  paid  to  the  McCloskey  Co.  be- 
fore the  settlement  was  made  on  this  $4 
million  damages  that  are  currently  pend- 
ing against  them  for  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  veterans  hospital  in  Boston? 
Mr.  STEED.  This  work  was  done  ex- 
clusively under  the  procedures  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Goverrunent.  I 
am  not  certain  of  the  legalities.  Of 
course,  if  the  court  had  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Goverrmient  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  appeals  bond  should  find  in 
favor  of  the  contractor,  I  would  expect 
the  architect  to  check  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  see  if  any  offset  ar- 
rangement is  in  order. 

The  work  which  he  hsis  performed  for 
the  Congress,  in  regard  to  the  House 
Office  Building  and  also  the  work  of  all 
the  other  contractors  over  there.  Is  be- 
ing done  under  a  binding  bond  that  was 
approved  by  the  Treasury  Department 
before  it  was  accepted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STINSON.  What  is  the  dispute 
over?  There  seems  to  be  disagreement 
between  the  contractor  and  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know  all  the 
details,  but  one  of  the  main  arguments 
involves  a  disagreement  over  how  to  in- 
terpret the  specifications  or  certain  re- 
quirements that  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  can  tell  the  contractor  to  follow. 
The  contractor  claimed  that  these  were 
not  required  in  the  original  contract. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  matters  of  dis- 
pute that  come  up  in  the  construction 
of  a  building  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  that  happens  vmder  this 
type  construction.  The  only  thing  we 
were  concerned  about  is  that  after  our 
architect  had  ruled  in  our  favor  and 
then  the  contractors  want  to  take  an 
appeal,  we  want  to  be  certain  that  we 
have  qualified,  unbiased,  untouchable 
members  of  an  appeal  board  to  make  the 
final  and  binding  decision  for  us.  That 
is  what  we  have  in  this  case. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

LIBRARY   OF  CONGRESS 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Includ- 
ing development  and  maintenance  of  the 
Union  Catalogs;  custody,  care,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Library  Buildings;  special 
clothing;  purchase  of  a  medium  sedan  for  re- 
placement at  not  to  exceed  $4,000;  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
Board  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  Income 
of  any  trust  fund  held  by  the  Board,  $10.- 
626,000.  together  with  $168,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  National  Science  Foundation", 
of  which  $18,000  shall  be  retransferred  to  the 
appropriation  "Distribution  of  catalog  cards, 
salaries  and  expenses." 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  have  been  asked  so  many  times  by 
many  people  who  want  to  know  what 
the  six  warning  rings  are.    I  asked  the 


Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  give  me  in- 
formation on  this,  which  I  will  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

It  seems  that  the  Senate  has  a  rule 
of  procedure  that  we  do  not  have.  They 
have  an  executive  session  behind  closed 
doors,  they  do  not  very  often  invoke  this, 
but  that  is  what  the  six  rings  arQ  for. 
The  information  furnished  me  follows: 
Senate  Bells 

One  ring — Yeas  and  nays. 

Two  rings — Quorum  caU. 

Three  rings—Call  of  absentees. 

Four  rings — Adjournment  or  recess. 

Five    rings — Executive    session    or    closed 
doors. 

Six  rings — Legislative  session  after  execu- 
tive or  open  doors. 

House  Bells 

One  ring — Tellers. 
Two  rings — Yeas  and  nays. 
Three  rings — Call  of  the  Hovise,  no  quorum, 
or  automatic  yeas  and  nays. 
Four  lings — Adjournment. 
Five  rings — Recess. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  Whenever  any  office  or  position 
not  specifically  established  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1929  Is  appropriated  for 
herein  or  whenever  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion or  designation  of  any  position  appro- 
priated for  herein  Is  different  from  that 
specifically  established  for  such  position  by 
such  Act,  the  rate  of  compensation  and  the 
designation  of  the  position,  or  either,  ap- 
propriated for  or  provided  herein,  shall  be 
the  permanent  law  with  respect  thereto: 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  herein  for  the 
various  items  of  official  expenses  of  Members, 
officers,  and  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  clerk  hire  for  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers shall  be  the  permanent  law  with  respect 
thereto:  Provided  further.  That  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  positions  and  salaries  there- 
of carried  In  House  Resolutions  393,  646,  and 
647  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  shall  be 
the  permanent  law  with  respect  thereto: 
Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolutions  291,  531,  532.  and  533  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  shall  be  the  per- 
manent law  with  respect  thereto. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EVINS 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evins:  On  page 
26,  Insert  the  following  after  line  22: 

"Sec  104.  (a)  The  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  sergeants  of  the  Capitol  Police 
shall  be  $2,520  per  annum,  and  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  of  lieutenants  and  spe- 
cial officers  of  the  Capitol  Police  shall  be 
$2,820  per  annum. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  106 
(d)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1963,  Is  repealed. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  the  Oapltol  Police 
who  by  reason  of  the  provision  repealed  by 
subsection  (b)  was  receiving  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
longevity  compensation  provided  by  section 
105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1959.  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective 
date,  receive  In  Ueu  thereof  a  longevity  In- 
crease under  section  106(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  in  addition 
to  any  other  such  Increases  (not  to  exceed 
three)  to  which  he  may  otherwise  be  en- 
titled under  such  section.  In  computing 
the  length  of  service  of  such  member  for 
the  pxirpose  of  stjch  other  Increases,  only 
service  performed  subsequent  to  the  date  on 
which  he  began  receiving  longevity  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  such  section  108 
shall  be  counted. 
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effeclive 


"(d)    This  section  shall  beccMne 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 


the 


Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lim- 
guage  of  this  amendment  is  necessa-ily 
long  and  legalistic  and  complicated,  Dut 
it  is  objective,  is  very  short,  and  vtery 
simple.  It  is  to  correct  an  inequity  that 
inadvertently  got  in  the  fiscal  1963  leg- 
islative appropriation  bill  which  carj;ied 
a  new  longevity  pay  plan  for  the  Capfitol 
Police  and.  in  fact,  for  the  telephone 
operators  and  for  various  groups  of  Em- 
ployees in  the  other  body.  The  other 
body  wrote  the  plan  into  the  approjjri- 

ation  bill.  ^     ^ 

Without  getting  into  the  ramificat  ons 
of  the  workings  of  the  plan,  the  way  it 
works  now,  a  man  promoted  from  ser- 
geant to  lieutenant  would,  strange  is  it 
may  seem,  have  to  take  a  salary  cut. 
There  is  one  such  case  right  now — the 
man  is  acting  as  a  lieutenant  but  <  con- 
tinues to  draw  the  pay  of  sergeant  so  i  is  to 
avoid  a  cut  in  pay.  This  could  happen 
to  other  employees. 

This  matter  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  the  techiucians  and  lawyers  ani  at 
the  working  levels  on  the  other  sid;.  I 
am  told  that  all  concerned  are  agreeable 
to  this  wording  and  that  it  will  solve  the 
problem. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  understanc  the 
Committee  on  House  Administrate  n  is 
aware  of  the  matter  and  one  of  its  sub- 
committees had  some  hearings  on  it.  I 
understand  the  subcommittee  chair]  nan, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
FriedelI,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Schenck]  are  both  familiar  with  it 
and  are  sympathetic  that  any  inequity 
should  be  corrected.  The  genthman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  is.  of  course, 
aware  of  it;  we  have  talked  about   t. 

I  trust  the  amendment  is  acceptable 
and  will  be  adopted.  I  know  of  no 
opposition. 

Mr.  STEED.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlisman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  committee  did  not 
include  this  in  the  first  instance  be  ;ause 
it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  ove]'  the 
matter  and  so  did  not  include  it  li  the 
bill.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
several  members  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee concerned,  and  I  believe  this  is  a 
justified  and  proper  thing  to  do.  If  we 
do  not  do  it  we  are  going  to  cause  (me  of 
our  loyal  and  faithful  employees  to  suffer 
a  penalty,  which  I  am  sure  Menbers 
would  not  want  to  do.  So  I  urg«  that 
we  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  11  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gent  eman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  would  agree  wit  i  this. 
It  deals  with  one  of  the  finest  individuals 
we  have  ever  had  on  the  police  forc(!  here. 
It  is  to  correct  an  oversight.  I  think 
that  we  will  have  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  this  procedure.  J 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  thank  the  genljlemen 
for  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT   OFTEHED  BY   MB.  OLIVER   P.  BOLTON 

Mr.      OLIVER      P.      BOLTON.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olivzb  P.  Bol- 
ton: Page  26,  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  104.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  for  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  used  unless 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds  is  audited  by 
the  Comptroller  General  at  such  times  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate.  For  the  purpose  of 
conducting  such  audits,  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  (42  Stat.  26:  31  U.S.C.  54)  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  legislative  agencies  under  audit. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
results  of  each  such  audit  relating  to  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  shall  report  also  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  the  results  of  the 
audit  of  his  office.  All  such  reports,  includ- 
ing the  reports  required  by  the  Act  of  July 
26.  1949  (63  Stat.  482),  shall  be  printed  as 
House  Documents." 


Mr  STEED.     Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  must  make  a  point 
of   order   against   this   amendment.     I 
know  what  this  amendment  attempts  to 
do  and  I  am  not  in  particular  disagree- 
ment with  the  idea  involved.    However, 
it  does  constitute  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.     As  fioor  manager  of 
this  bill,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protect  us 
from  being  in  a  posture  of  encroaching 
on  the  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  of 
the  legislative  committee.     However,  if 
the   gentleman   desires  to   explain   the 
amendment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  reserve 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
reserving  the  point  of  order.  I  knew  that 
a  point  of  order  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  my  amendment  is  clear.  Simply 
stated,  the  funds  appropriated  by  H.R. 
10723  would  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended,  with  a  view  toward 
making  the  operations  of  the  House  and 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
subject  to  the  same  objective  auditing 
standards  as  are  other  Government  de- 
partments. 

It  is  clear  from  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
before  us  this  afternoon  that  the  sub- 
committee on  legislative  appropriations 
was  greatly  concerned  by  the  rising  cost 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Since  fiscal 
1945,  when  $46,682,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  legislative  branch,  our  own  costs 
have  increased  over  260  percent. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
page  74  of  the  hearings  said  that  there 
have  been  many  misleading  stories  about 
our  spending  in  an  apparent  effort  at 
"distortion  and  criticism  rather  than  to 
get  the  facts  known."  Scores  of  pages 
in  the  printed  hearings  were  devoted  to 
providing  an  explanation  for  the  in- 
creased spending  of  the  legislative 
branch— and  especially  the  cost  of  the 
Raybum  Office  Building.  Yet,  when  you 
boil  it  all  down,  there  was  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  as  to  why  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office— a  creation  and  servant 
of  Congress — is  not  generally  required  to 


conduct  on-sight  audits  of  our  accounts 
and  contracts. 

With  the  acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  distorted  stories  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  referred 
would,  I  am  confident,  subside. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
JoELSONl  during  the  hearings  developed 
testimony  from  both  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect and  the  Comptroller  General  which 
pinpoints    clearly    the    deficiencies    my 
amendment  is  aimed  at  correcting.    On 
page  22,  Comptroller  General  Campbell 
testified  that  the  kinds  of  audits  which 
are  currently  conducted  on  most  con- 
gressional accounts  "might  be  interest- 
ing but  not  particularly  reassuring."    He 
went  on  to  say  that  these  central  audits 
are  "misleading  and  largely  a  waste  of 
time  "    The  more  meaningful  site  audits, 
from  which  the  GAO  has  been  able  to 
save  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  each 
year,  are  conducted  on  congressional  and 
Capitol  Architects'  accounts  only  upon 
request. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  we 
opened  our  books  to  the  public.  Just  like 
any  executive  agency,  we  are  spending 
taxpayers'  money  for  our  daily  operat- 
ing expenses.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
public  audit.  Who  knows,  maybe  a  lit- 
tle fat  can  be  trimmed  right  in  our  own 
backyard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  obvious  on  its 
face  that  this  amendment  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

amendment   offered    by  MR.   OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oftered  by  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bol- 
ton: On  page  26.  after  line  22,  insert  the 
following: 

"Sec  105.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  by  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  or  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  be  limited  to  those  committees 
and  to  those  funds  and  contracts  supervised 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  where  such 
expenditures  are  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  available  for  public  inspection." 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
but  will  reserve  the  point  of  order  so 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  explain 

it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  is  directed  purely  at  being 
a  limitation  on  the  appropriation  and 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  under  this  act  to  those 
committees  of  the  House  or  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  to  the  funds  or  contracts  car- 
ried out  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
which  are  matters  of  public  record. 

It  has  been  my  effort  to  get  legislation 
passed  by  this  House  which  would  make 
it  mandatory  upon  the  GAO  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  this  House  in  the  same  way 


that  the  accounts  of  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  are  audited. 

It  appears  that  the  only  way  that  this 
can  be  made  a  direct  limitation  and 
therefore  in  order  on  this  bill  is  to  re- 
strict any  expenditures  appropriated  un- 
der this  bill  to  those  committees  and  to 
funds  and  contracts  vmder  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  which  are  matters  of  pub- 
lic record  and  open  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

Certainly,  with  the  criticism  that  has 
been  directed  at  this  House  and  at  the 
Congress  over  the  past  2  years;  certainly 
with  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
against  this  House  and  this  Congress; 
certainly  with  the  whispering  and  the 
tearing  down  of  the  reputation  of  repre- 
sentative government  that  is  being  con- 
ducted in  this  country  today  for  one  rea- 
son or  the  other — it  seems  to  me  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  to  make  our  complete 
House  and  our  expenditures  open  for 
public  inspection.  Certainly,  that  ought 
to  take  away  all  the  doubt  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  criticizing  us  as 
to  the  use  which  our  funds  are  put. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  insist  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard 
to  the  point  of  order,  since  I  am  so  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  accomplish,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  raise  this  point  of 
order. 

The  1950  act  relating  to  audits  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  quite  spe- 
cific as  to  what  auditing  shall  be  done 
in  regard  to  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government.  Where 
it  is  mandatory  for  the  executive  branch 
activities,  it  is  subject  to  agreement  as 
to  on-site  audits  in  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches. 

It  seems  to  me  any  action  we  take  here 
today  on  this  appropriation  bill  which 
affects  that  would  be  in  effect  legislat- 
ing— even  though  it  may  be  called  a  limi- 
tation in  an  appropriation  bill.  It  would 
be  a  policy  change — one  which  ought  to 
be  considered  by  a  committee  in  the  reg- 
ular way. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
ought  to  live  in  a  glass  house  and  that 
we  ought  to  keep  all  these  matters  as 
clear  and  in  as  good  order  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  them.  We  discussed  some 
phases  of  the  question  of  auditing  in  our 
hearings  and  this  committee  is  vitally 
interested  in  it.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  maintain  proper  relationship 
with  the  legislative  committees.  I  feel 
compelled  to  make  the  point  of  order. 
I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  study  the 
breadth  and  depth  and  need  for  this. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  It  is  my 
error,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  not 
showing  you  the  substitute.  The  sub- 
stitute does  not  contain  any  reference  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  is  a 
pure  limitation  upon  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  in  this  act  to  these  com- 
mittees and  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 


tol only  where  their  records  are  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  had  any  chance  to  study  this  amend- 
ment and  our  experts  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  look  over  it  and  check  it  out. 
I  just  do  not  know  what  we  might  be 
bringing  on  ourselves  if  we  were  to  act 
hastily  on  this.  I  can  think  offhand  of 
several  questions  about  it  that  come  to 
mind.  So  I  must  insist  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
The  amendment  reads  very  clearly 
that  the  expenditures  are  imder  this 
act— and  it  is  those  expenditures  that 
are  limited. 

The  Chair  therefore  believes  it  is  a 
limitation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  I  have  explained  my  posi- 
tion to  the  House.  The  hour  is  late.  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  more  time  of  the 
House.    It  seems  to  me  the  issue  is  quite 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

My  opposition,  as  I  said,  is  mth  some 
reluctance,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position 
at  this  time  to  know  what  may  be  the 
true  effect  of  this  amendment.  I  would 
prefer  that  these  desirable  goals  be 
achieved  through  the  regular  legislative 
process. 

If  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee,  I  would 
much  prefer  that  it  be  given  adequate 
time  and  opportunity  to  study  and  con- 
sider the  operation  of  our  affairs  under 
such  a  limitation.  It  may  be  possible 
that,  with  an  opportunity  to  have  it 
properly  considered,  we  could  get  this 
worked  out,  but  there  are  several  ques- 
tions that  ought  to  first  be  considered. 
Right  now,  being  in  doubt,  I  have  to 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  the  lease  with  the  Knott 
Hotels  Corp.,  the  corporation  which  oper- 
ates the  Congressional  Hotel? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes,  but  I  have  never 
read  it  carefully. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  a  copy  of  that  lease 
available  to  other  Members?  Does  the 
committee  have  a  copy  of  the  lease  avail- 
able for  scrutiny  by  other  Members  of 
Congress?  I  am  informed  that  there 
are  no  copies  available  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  get  my  information  at 
the  Architect's  Office.  He  has  never 
made  it  difficult  for  me  to  see  anything. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  ruling  might  be 
about  other  Members,  but  it  would  be  a 
surprise  to  me  if  any  Member  could  not 
see  the  official  docvunents  on  any  matter 
affecting  our  affairs. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  get  a  copy  of  that  lease? 
Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  is  as  able 
as  I  to  go  to  the  Architect  and  to  obtain 
one.  The  Architect  works  for  the  gentle- 
man as  well  as  for  me.  The  subcommit- 
tee does  not  keep  those  records. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  copy  of  the  lease  should  be 
available  so  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  see  it? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  and  would  not  be  a  party  to 
keeping  it  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  objectives 
here,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  House 
ought  to  adopt  a  seemingly  desirable 
end  without  first  carefully  consider- 
ing the  language  and  its  effect,  and 
in  fact  the  extent  to  which  the  practices 
already  meet  the  apparent  requirements 
of  this  amendment. 

The  reference,  in  the  language  to  ex- 
penditures being  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord does  not  disturb  me  at  all.  They 
should  be.  And  they  now  are.  Every 
payroll  of  the  House  is  a  public  record. 
Anyone  can  see  the  salary  lists. 

Every  committee  must  now  publish 
their  full  payroll  In  the  Congressional 
Record  twice  a  year — ^by  name  and 
amount  paid.  That  has  been  true  for 
years. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion publishes  each  year  a  voluminous 
listing  of  all  other  disbursements  of  the 
House.  It  has  every  voucher  listed  by 
purpose  and  by  name.  It  is  about  an 
inch  thick  and  as  I  recall,  is  300  or  400 
pages  of  fine  print.  Anyone  can  go  ask 
for  a  copy  and  get  one.  It  is  an  open- 
book  listing. 

Every  voucher  of  the  House  goes  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  audit  pur- 
poses. And  they  come  here  to  the  Hill 
to  audit  several  of  the  activities.  That 
is  listed  in  our  committee  hearings. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  has 
been  as  to  the  Architect's  payrolls  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  occasion  to  check, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  see  they  are,  or  could 
be,  a  matter  of  public  record.  I  know 
that  all  vouchers,  contracts,  payrolls, 
change  orders,  and  the  like  go  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  They  are 
subject  to  financial  audit  by  that  Office. 
As  to  impartial  audit  of  the  Architect's 
activities,  we  covered  that  in  the  hear- 
ings especially  in  respect  to  the  Raybum 
Building  construction.  Copies  of  all  the 
contracts,  change  orders,  and  so  on  have 
been  filed  with  the  Comptroller  General. 
There  is  a  full  statement  on  that  in  the 
hearings  at  page  63.  And  the  Comp- 
troller General  inserted  additional  per- 
tinent information  on  pages  16  and  17. 

So.  as  to  the  matter  of  expenditures 
being  a  matter  of  public  record,  there  is 
now  far  more  publicity  on  our  expendi- 
tures than  on  the  executive  agencies. 
They  do  not  have  to  publish  payrolls. 
They  do  not  publish  thick  books  listing 
every  voucher.  I  do  not  see  where  there 
is  any  lack  of  publicity  about  expendi- 
tures. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  questions 
come  to  mind  about  the  language  of  this 
amendment,   the   way   It   Is   presentiy 
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drawn,  as  to  the  matter  of  public  inspjec- 

tion.  ^         ,    ^ 

I  literally  do  not  know  what  is  mep,nt 
by  making  an  "expenditure  available  ' 
public  Inspection."  I  presume  docum^ts 
relating  to  expenditures  is  what  is  me^nt 
What  documents?  What  about  inte  ' 
papers  supporting  or  directly  relate 
vouchers,  or  to  contracts,  on  which 
penditures  are  based?  Suppose  ch 
orders  are  issued  on  a  contract,  or  cl 
develop  during  the  course  of  the  w 
The  value  of  change  orders  is  ofteh  a 
matter  of  negotiation.  Claims  are  often 
disputed.  What  supporting  documents 
pertaining  to  the  architect's  calculations 
in  regard  to  the  values  involved  are  open 
to  public  inspection  and  thus  to  the 
tractor  involved?  Is  it  not  possible 
indiscriminate  public  inspection  c 
prejudice  the  Government's  interes 
pending  claims  or  disbursements? 

I  do  not  know,  but  some  documents 
are  not  usually  made  available  eve 
court  proceedings  except  upon  subp^na. 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  know,  but  these  Mnds 
of  questions  immediately  come  to  mind. 
Could  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  ^^alk 
in  at  any  time  and  demand  to  rummage 
through  the  thousands  of  vouchers  on 
which  the  expenditures  are  made — surely 
anything  like  that  would  be  disruptive 
and  undesirable,  and  yet  I  suppose  such 
might  be  within  the  term  "public  in- 
spection." because  those  words  are  not 
delimited  in  the  amendment. 

Also,  the  amendment  as  drawn  sounds 
far  from  clear  as  to  when  the  expendi- 
tures would  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
I  don't  know  how  that  would  \Mork. 
Would  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and!  the 
Architect,  for  example,  have  to  niake 
some  declarations  before  any  f imds  could 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury?  Wbuld 
the  "public"  be  entitled  to  come  in  and 
demand  "inspection"  before  or  afteS  the 
accounts  are  settled — could  they  demand 
to  see  a  voucher  immediately  after  it|  was 
paid,  or  how  would  this  work?  fThis 
might  sound  like  a  technical  matterj  but 
it  could  possibly  present  some  real  orob- 
lems.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  ol|  the 
questions  that  I  think  only  careful  Com- 
mittee study  could  develop  and  exdlore. 
We  certainly  cannot  do  it  here  in  ai  few 
minutes,  late  in  the  afternoon,  onj  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ij  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend]  nent 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  jfrom 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  again  read  the  amendi^ient. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton]. 
The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Oliver  P. 
TON)  there  were — ayes  66.  noes  87. 
Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.     Mr.  C 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Ciair 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Oliver  P 
Bolton  and  Mr.  Steed. 

The  Committee  again  divided  ana  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ay^s  71, 
noes  102. 


divi- 

BOL- 

lair- 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  finish  this  appro- 
priation bill  I  would  like  to  take  a  couple 
of  minutes  to  call  attention  and  remind 
the  Members  of  this  House,  particularly 
since  the  House  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, that  tomorrow  is  the  birthday 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  a  man  who  has  served 
this  Government  for  more  than  50  years, 
although  he  has  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  only  since  March  4,  1923. 

On  various  occasions  I  have  extended 
felicitations  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions who  came  to  Washington  in  1911 
as  a  clerk  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  late 
Champ  Clark.  He  came  to  Washington 
expecting  to  stay  only  6  weeks,  but  has 
remained  for  more  than  50  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  88th 
Congress,  he  will  succeed  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Georgia,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Vinson,  as  the  dean  of  the 
House.  On  next  January,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  will  be 
the  dean  of  the  House  after  some  44  years 
of  service,  because  we  know  that  he  will 
be  reelected. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  further 
time,  but  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  on  a  previous  occasion  the 
former  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Ray- 
burn,  made  this  statement  in  wishing 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  He 
said: 

He  Is  a  great  servant  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, a  great  chairman  of  a  great  conunittee, 
and  a  man  whose  lifelong  dedication  to  the 
service  of  his  country  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  down  through  the  corridors  of  time. 

His  contributions  in  the  field  of  parlia- 
mentary law  alone  would  have  been  the  hall- 
mark of  a  great  career,  but  these  are  Just 
one  phase  of  this  devoted  man's  labors  In 
his  country's  behalf  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
For  my  great  friend  in  the  years  ahead 
I  wish  all  good  health  and  happiness  that 
he  may  continue  his  great  service  to  all  the 
people. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short 
space  of  time  allotted  to  me  to  enumer- 
ate the  many  honors  that  have  come  to 
this  distinguished  Missourian,  but  before 
I  close  I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
his  companion  and  helpmate  through  the 
years,  his  wife,  known  to  her  many 
friends  throughout  Missouri  as  "Miss 
Ida."  As  we  salute  this  pair,  our  wish 
and  our  prayer  is  that  they  may  continue 
to  enjoy  many  more  happy  years  of  serv- 
ice to  their  State  and  Nation,  and  that 
we,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  friendship,  com- 
radeship, and  wisdom  with  which  our 
lives  have  been  enriched  by  this  great 
American. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  great  American,  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  served  with  this  great  and  good 
man  on  that  committee  for  more  than 
20  years.  I  hold  him  in  the  highest 
esteem.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
we  disagree  but  we  have  learned  to  dis- 
agree agreeably. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]  is  one  of  the  most  likeable  men 
I  have  ever  known  especially  when  you 
learn  to  know  his  heartbeats.  He  is  a 
dedicated  servant  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  has  been  instrumental  in  saving 
many  billions  of  dollars  for  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  say  these  few  words  about  this 
great  man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  yield? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Yes;  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  Join  in  ex- 
tending felicitations  upon  his  birthday 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  which  I  have  been  a 
member  for  almost  20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  learned  in  some 
way  or  other  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  was 
now  going  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  his 
birthday.  So.  when  we  gave  him  the 
standing  applause  just  a  few  moments 
ago,  he  had  just  previously  left  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  typical  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
as  I  have  come  to  know  him.  He  is  a 
modest,  unassuming,  fine  gentleman.  He 
has  been  kind  to  me  over  all  the  years 
and  I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Cannon 
many,  many  more  happy  and  successful 
years  of  life. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  colleague 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  I 
think  occupies  the  same  position  in 
seniority  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  Clarence 
and  I  came  to  the  House  together.  We 
were  elected  way  back  in  1922.  We  have 
served  all  these  years.  During  those 
years  I  have  grown  to  love  Clarence 
Cannon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  adage, 
"All  trees  bear  fruit." 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  cer- 
tainly one  who  has  rendered  a  tremen- 
dous service  in  this  House,  despite  his 
years — years  which  have  set  lightly  upon 
him. 

I  am  sure  he  feels  that  while  the  candle 
burns  there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 
He  has  a  good  name.  As  the  psalmist 
says: 

Better  is  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name 
than  the  perfume  with  its  precious  oUs. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  name  is  like  a 
sign  at  a  crossing.  You  can  read  it  from 
the  right  to  the  left  or  from  the  left  to 
the  right  or  up  or  down,  and  it  spells 
goodness.  All  about  Clarence  Cannon  is 
indeed  goodness. 

May  happiness  and  good  health  ever 
attend  him  and  his  dear  ones. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

lAx.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cannon]  everything  good  during  the 
coming  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
mention  about  us  "apple  knockers"  here 
today.  Of  course.  Clarence  is  one  of 
Missouri's  outstanding  applegrowers.  I 
have  had  many  happy  hours  talking  to 
him  about  the  production  of  that  fruit. 
We  are  very  proud  of  what  we  do  in 
that  regard.  But  I  want  to  say  to  this 
House  that  I  think  Clarence  Cannon  is 
certainly  a  credit  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Anyone  who  is  as  physically  and 
mentally  alert  and  able  as  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  in  the  autumn  of 
his  life,  I  think  is  a  remarkably  remark- 
able man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Steed]. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hap- 
pily and  gladly  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  felicitations  to  our  venerable 
chairman,  and  I  wish  him  all  of  the  best 
in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding,  because  I  wish 
to  join  him  in  extending  birthday  greet- 
ings to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  legisla- 
tor of  great  renown,  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous energy,  a  distinguished  parliamen- 
tarian, outstanding  scholar,  and  one  of 
the  most  articulate  and  eloquent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  a 
happy  birthday,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
league  will  request  permission  for  all 
Members  to  join  in  this  happy  occasion. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  love 
Clarence  Cannon  as  a  friend  whose  kind- 
ness and  gallantry  are  constant  evidences 
of  a  warm  heart  and  a  fine  character.    I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
honoring  the  dean  of  the  Missouri  con- 
gressional delegation  on  the  occasion  of 
his  forthcoming  85th  birthday  tomorrow. 
Missouri  has  produced  many  outstanding 
figures  in  the  long  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress — since  the  start  of  the  17th 
Congress  in  1821— Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr..  Carl  Schurz,  James 
Beauchamp    (Champ)    Clark,    John   J. 
Cochran,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Thomas  C. 
Hennings,  Jr.,  and  many  others  who  have 
served  with  distinction.    Clarence  Can- 
non, through  scholarship,  diligence,  dedi- 
cation, and  devoted  hard  work,  became 
the  successor  to  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the 


authority  on  the  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  wrote  the 
book  which  governs  our  day-to-day  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  the  House.  But 
this  is  only  part  of  his  great  distinction 
as  a  brilliant  Missourian  in  the  Congress. 
For.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  he  knows  more— has 
learned  more — about  the  operations  of 
the  Crovernment  of  the  United  States 
than  any  American  who  has  ever  served 
in  the  Congress,  with  the  exception  prob- 
ably only  of  Harry  Truman,  John  Ken- 
nedy, and  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  went 
from  Congress  to  the  Presidency. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  use  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  the  House  what  it 
already  knows  about  Clarence  Cannon 
as  a  great  legislator.  Rather,  I  want  to 
contribute  to  these  proceedings  honor- 
ing our  friend  a  word  or  two  about 
what  Clarence  Cannon's  friendship 
really  means.  It  means  an  old-fashioned 
courtliness,  a  gentle,  loving  kindness,  a 
hand  in  need,  a  thoughtful  gesture,  a 
letter  to  lift  one's  spirits  when  tragedy 
strikes  or  cares  mount;  it  means  having 
a  friend  who  is  not  just  a  friend  in  need 
but  a  friend  in  Joy  as  well.   I  love  him. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and  to 
endorse  all  that  they  have  said  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri — 
our  beloved  friend,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Cannon— the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  too  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
and  congratulations  on  another  birthday 
as  he  reaches  a  new  milestone  in  his  long 
and  illustrious  career  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
American  people. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
an  influential  Members  of  this  body, 
and  a  great  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
He  is  a  distinguished  and  able  legisla- 
tor, an  eminent  lawyer,  a  great  parlia- 
mentarian, and  a  true  statesman. 

As  the  efficient  and  dedicated  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
he  has  been  successful  in  effecting  econ- 
omies and  saving  the  American  taxpayers 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
serve  closely  with  Chairman  Cannon  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  past  12  pears.  His  lead- 
ership has  been  a  source  of  constant  in- 
spiration and  encouragement.  Hard 
work  is  his  rule  and  I  can  testify  that 
he  has  set  an  example  that  is  difficult  for 
any  of  his  associates  to  match.  He  is 
a  grand  and  gallant  gentleman. 

I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Cannon  many 
more  happy  birthday  aimiversaries. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
the  House,  who  know  him  so  intimately 
and  admire  him  so  much,  have  a  thou- 
sand reasons  for  eulogizing  Clarence 
Cannon,  of  Missouri,  on  having  achieved 
his  85th  year.  The  massive  weight  of 
his  services  for  his  State  and  his  coun- 
try, in  the  great  decisions  made  in  this 
Chamber  and  by  its  committees,  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed both  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally. Yet  the  degree  of  his  fame 
hardly  matches  the  monumental  impor- 


tance of  his  contribution  for  the  good  of 
our  country  and  the  free  world. 

The  point,  however,  I  am  most  eager  to 
emphasize  in  the  career  of  Representa- 
tive Clarence  Cannon,  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  is  that  the  mere  ac- 
ctunulation  of  years  is  no  measuring  de- 
vice   for    determining    an    individual's 
capacity  for  major  service.    Far  from 
being   a   handicap,   the    seniority   that 
Clarence  Cannon  has  attained  is  the 
very  arch  stone  of  his  Influence  among 
us  because  he  is  the  living  proof,  demon- 
strated daily  and  hourly  In  this  House 
and  its  deliberations,  of  Just  how  relative 
age  can  be.    By  common  acceptance  and 
by  what  is  sometimes  called  the  conven- 
tional wisdom,  Clarenck  Cannon,  at  85, 
ought  to  be  ripe  for  retirement.    It  may 
be  indeed,  that  Clarence  Cannon  is  the 
exception,  perhaps  the  remarkable  and 
singular  exception;  but,  exception  or  not, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  and  wastef \il  to  the 
point  of  legislative  trs^edy,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district,  the  Members  of  this 
House,    or  for  Representative   Cannon 
himself,  to  be  persuaded  that  he  should 
leave  this  deliberative  body  and  go  Into 
retirement. 

I  have  been  in  this  Chamber  long 
enough,  indeed  the  whole  of  a  political 
lifetime,  to  recognize  at  once  among  my 
colleagues  the  symptoms  of  failing  pow- 
ers and  diminishing  vigor.  Tho\isands 
of  legislators  have  come  more  or  less 
intimately  into  my  observation  over  the 
run  of  the  years,  whole  generations  of 
them.  And  so,  however  great  my  per- 
sonal admiration,  respect,  and  affection 
for  Clarence  Cannon  may  be,  I  would 
not  offer  this  very  special  emphasis  on 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  his 
counsel  with  the  committees  on  which 
he  serves  today,  did  not  the  fact  make 
so  powerful  an  impression. 

For  here,  to  put  it  blimtly,  is  seniority 
without  senility. 

It  is,  incidentally,  a  phenomenon  I 
have  witnessed  again  and  again  in  this 
House  in  the  course  of  the  years. 

What  might  very  likely  be  a  handicap 
with  other  legislators  of  advanced  years 
is  an  asset  with  Representative  Cannon, 
for  every  month  and  every  year  of  his 
experience  adds  to  the  depth  and  sound- 
ness, the  force  and  analysis  of  his  judg- 
ments.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in 
this  Chamber  some  36  years,  and  I  testi- 
fy as  I  would  under  oath,  that  it  is  my 
most    thoughtful    conviction    that    the 
most  useful  years  of  Clarence  Cannon's 
service  to  his  State  and  to  his  country 
in    this    Chamber    occurred    after    he 
reached  his  70th  birthday.    And  yet  the 
record  of  his  life  before  that  Is  one  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  the  applause  of 
the  most  ambitious  leaders  of  our  time. 
The  wisdom  that  Clarence  Cannon 
has  demonstrated  through  the  years  and 
the    restraint — especially    in    flduciary 
matters — has  been  bulwarked  by  experi- 
ence as  it  grew  with  the  years.    Had  it 
been  otherwise,  his  influence  with  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  and  with  the 
committees  on  which  his  leadership  and 
direction  was  so  outstanding,  would  have 
declined  as  his  gifts  declined.    Instead 
he  never  ceased  to  grow,  to  broaden,  to 
understand  more  and  more  fully,  the 
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endless  complexity  of  the  problems  1  hat 
came  under  his  ken  and  under  his  de- 
cision. Today,  as,  humbly,  I  evaluate 
his  meaning  to  the  Congress,  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world,  I  am  positive,  be- 
yond all  question  of  a  doubt,  that 
Clarence  Cannon  stands  at  the  very  ^pex 
of  his  talents  and  his  great  force  lis  a 
legislator  and  a  leader  of  legislators. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
in  this  man  from  Missouri  the  Nation 
has,  for  years  to  come,  one  of  its  great- 
est human  assets. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending  tiheir 
own  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  Hoiise  tvith 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  redom- 
mendation  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  |that 
that  Comjnittee.  having  had  under  (con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  10723)  maiking 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  brjjich 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  dir^ted 
him  to  report  the  biU  back  to  the  Hbuse 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the! rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  STEED.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  movt  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments to  final  passage.  , 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   a   separate   vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?    If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  t^). 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Js  on 
the  engrossment   and  third  readii^jg   of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  rea^  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    the    gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The   SPEAKER.     The   Clerk  wilj   re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Lipscomb  moves  to  recommit  th  e  bill 
to  the   Committee   on   Appropriations   with 
Instructions  that  It  be  reported  back  lorth- 
wlth    with    the    following    amendment :    On 
page  26.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following 
"Sec.  105.  The  expenditure  of  any  appropri- 
ation under  this  Act  by  any  committee  3f  the 
Congress  or  by  the  Architect  of  the  Cipltol 
shall  be  limited  to  those  committees  and  to 
those  funds  and  contracts  supervised  t  y  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  where  such  exj  endi- 
ttirea    are    a   matter    of    public    recorq   and 
available  for  public  inspection." 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  188.  nays  131.  not  voting^4, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  109] 


Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Boland 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahiU 
Cameron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Denton 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Pascell 


Albert 

Asp  in  all 

Barrett 

Boggs 

Bonner 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 


YEAS— 188 

Peighan 

Fiflher 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gathings 

Gibbons 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Qurney 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Haipern 

Hanna 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hechler 

Hoeven 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Kastenmeier 

Kilburn 

Kilgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCuUocb 

McDade 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Meader 

MllUken 

Minsball 

Moore 

Morton 

Moaher 

NAYS— 131 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Everett 

Evlns 

Flnnegan 

Flood 

Frledel 

FtUton,  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Gonzalez 

Gray 


Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Osmers 

Pelly 

Plrnle 

Pofr 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Reid,  in. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kelly 

Keogb 

King,  Calif. 

Landrum 

Langen 


Leggett 

Libonatl 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McFaU 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Mabon 

Miller.  Calif. 

Minish 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mobs 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O'Hara,  111. 

Olsen,  Mont. 


Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pvu-cell 

Reuse 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 


April  10 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Schwengel 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tuten 

UUman 

Vinson 

White 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 
Zablockl 


196J^ 
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NOT  VOTING— 114 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Avery 
Bass 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bray 
Brock 

Broyhill.  N.C. 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Cleveland 
Cooley 
Corman 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Dent 

Deroimlan 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Elliott 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Findley 
Flno 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Fraser 


Puqua 

Gallagher 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

McDowell 

Madden 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MUls 

Moorhead 


Morse 

Multer 

O'Brien,  111. 

Ostertag 

Pepper 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rains 

Rlehlman 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roush 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Secrest 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slbal 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

mt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Weaver 

Wickersham 

Wright 


So    the    motion    to    recommit    was 
agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kyi  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo 
against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Farbsteln  against. 

Mr.  Keith  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Fogarty  against. 

Mr.  Slbal  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.   Derounian   for,    with   Mr.   Kluczynskl 

against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  against. 

Mr.  Jonas  for,  with  Mr.  Grabowskl  against. 

Mr.  GrlfDn  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Stafford  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnik  against. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley 
against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley  against. 

Mr.  Brock  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Cleveland  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher 
against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Jennings  against. 

Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  Karth  against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Lankford  against. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for.  with 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Plndley  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Short  for,  with  Mr.  St  Germain 
against. 

Mr.  Bruce  for,  ^^fith  Mr.  Sheppard  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for.  with  Mr.  Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  Weaver  for.  with  Mr.  Madden  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  for.  with  Mr.  McDowell  against. 

Mr.  Rlehlman  for.  with  Mr.  Burkhalter 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  California  for,  with  Mrs. 
Kee  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr. 
Staebler  against. 

Mr.  Tollefson  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Pillion  for.  with  Mr.  Duncan  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga against. 

Mr.  Ostertag  for.  with  Mr.  Wickersham 
against.  ^ 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with   Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Avery. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Rains. 
Mr.  Huddleston  with  Mr.  Roush. 
Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 
Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  • 
Mr.  Downing  v?lth  Mr.  Dulskl. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  MlUs. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Hull. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Elliott. 
Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California,  Mr.  BECK- 
WORTH,  and  Mr.  ROOSEVELT  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  just  adopted,  I  report 
the  bill  (H.R.  10723),  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  105.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  act  by  any  committee  of 
the  Congress  or  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  be  limited  to  those  committees 
and  to  those  funds  and  contracts  supervised 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  where  such 
expenditures  are  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  available  for  public  inspection." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  major- 
ity leader  as  to  the  program  for  next 
week,  if  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
is  ready  to  announce  the  same. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — 
and  if  I  may  first  advise  the  Members 
of  the  House — we  still  have  one  legisla- 
tive matter  to  dispose  of  today.  After 
that,  we  will  have  completed  the  legis- 
lative program  for  the  week  and  it  will 
be  my  intention  to  ask  that  the  House 
go  over  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  are 
no  bills  scheduled  and  there  will  be  no 
legislative  business. 

Tuesday  we  will  consider  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Wednesday  there  Is  scheduled  S.  2394, 
compliance  with  convention  on  the 
Chamizal,  open  rule.  2  hours  of  debate. 

Also,  House  Resolution  606,  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
conduct  within  or  without  the  United 
States  studies  and  investigations  in  cer- 
tain matters  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
are  scheduled  bills  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  which  will  be 
brought  in  imder  a  unanimous -consent 
request.  These  bills  were  on  the  pro- 
gram for  this  week  but  have  been  put 
over.  Unless  some  Member  desires  that 
they  be  reread  again,  I  will  simply  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bills  referred  to  follow : 

H.R.  287.  A  bill  Including  Nevada  among 
States  permitted  to  divide  their  retirement 
systems  into  two  parts  for  OASDI  coverage 
purposes. 


H.R.  1608.  A  bill  providing  that  aircraft 
engines  and  propellers  may  be  exported  as 
working  parts  of  aircraft. 

H.R.  2330.  A  bUl  providing  that  antiques 
may  be  exported  free  of  duty  if  they  exceed 
100  years  of  age. 

HH.  2652.  A  bill  to  provide  for  duty-fre« 
importation  of  certain  wools  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing of  polishing  felts. 

KM.  3348.  A  bill  extending  time  for  teach- 
ers in  Maine  to  be  treated  as  covered  by  sepa- 
rate retirement  systems  for  OASDI  purposes, 
and  permitting  Texas  to  obtain  coverage  lor 
State  and  local  policemen. 

H.R.  4198.  A  bill  to  provide  for  free  impor- 
tation of  soluble  and  Instant  coffee. 

HJl.  4364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  free  entry 
of  mass  spectrometer  for  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity and  spectrometer  for  Wayne  State 
University. 

H.R.  7480.  A  bill  temporarily  svispendlng 
the  Import  duty  on  manganese  ore  (includ- 
ing ferruginous  ore)    and  related  products. 

HJl.  8268.  A  bill  to  prevent  double  taxation 
of  certain  tobacco  products  exported  and  re- 
turned unchanged  to  United  States  and  sub- 
sequently reprocessed. 

HJl.  8975.  A  bill  providing  for  the  tariff 
classification  of  certain  partlcleboard. 

HJl.  9311.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  suspension 
of  duty  on  alumina  and  bauxite. 

H.R.  9393.  A  bill  extending  time  for  minis- 
ters to  elect  coverage  under  OASDI.  providing 
full  retroactivity  for  disability  determina- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  des- 
ignating "Bourbon  whiskey"  as  a  distinctive 
product  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
this  armouncement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and 
that  any  further  prc^ram  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, in  view  of  the  fact  that  next  Tues- 
day is  primary  day  in  Illinois,  and  we 
do  have  a  scheduled  program  for  Tues- 
day, if  there  are  roUcall  votes,  does  the 
gentleman  anticipate  that  they  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  advise  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  me  must  stay  with  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  have  previously  an- 
nounced, not  to  postpone  roUcalls  be- 
cause of  primary  elections.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  we  will  come  to  certain 
weeks  in  which  we  cannot  complete  legis- 
lative business  if  this  procedure  is  not 
followed. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  But  the  pattern  that 
you  establish  next  Tuesday  will  be  ad- 
hered to  for  the  balance  of  this  session? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  May  I  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  extensicm  of  the  Renegotiation 
Appropriation  Act  is  on  the  program  for 
next  week  as  a  part  of  the  program  for 
next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
in  that  list  published  the  other  day. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
similar  request  to  be  made  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Tax  Exemption  for  the  Im- 
portation of  Antiques  Act  is  on  that  list? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes;  I  am  sure  it  is  on 
that  list. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMEN 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  i  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  last  I  was  a  jsent 
on  official  business  which  had  i  been 
planned  for  some  time.  On  rollcaal  99. 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  Voted 
"yea." 

I  understood  I  had  an  arrangement 
vote  "nay",  or  had  paired  "nay"  ori 
call  100.    I  do  not  know  what  hapi)ened 
in  my  absence,  but  if  I  had  been  piesent 
I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  roUca^l 
100 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  dir(<;tion 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  652,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  th^ 
visions   of   H.    Res.    56,   Eighty-eighth 


gresa,   the   Committee   on   Public   Works    Is 
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to 
roll- 


No. 


pro- 
Con - 


hereby  authorized  to  send  three  of  Itslmem- 
bera  and  one  staff  assistant  to  Tokyo,  .  Tapan 
to  attend  the  Second  Pacinc  Regional  C  onf  er- 
ence  of  the  International  Road  Federation, 
from  Apr.l  16.  1964,  to  April  26,  1964,  |lnclu- 
Blve 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  tl 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  pro'lslons 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employees  engaged  In  carrying 
out  their  ofBcial  duties  under  section  :  90(d) 
of  title  2,  United  States  Code:  Providtd,  (1) 
That  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence  In 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel!  as  set 
forth  in  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  revised  and  aiiended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (2)  that  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transpor- 
tation In  excess  of  actual  transpoitation 
coBta;  (3)  no  appropriated  fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  es  penses 
of  members  of  said  committee  or  Ha  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  coun  «rpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  df  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chaiman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  si  lowing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  tlie  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  if  such  transportation  :s  fur- 
nished by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  identification  of  the  iigency. 
All  such  individual  reports  shall  be  ILled  by 
the  chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inapectlon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "thne"  and 
Insert  "four". 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  igreed 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from]  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  at  this  time  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  coiisume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  652  Is 
self-explanatory.  It  provides  fcjr  four 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  along  with  one  staff  assistant  to 
travel  to  Tokyo,  Japan,  to  attend  the 
Second  Pacific  Regional  Confereince  of 
the  International  Road  Fed^ation, 
from  April  16.  1964.  to  April  2(,  1964, 


inclusive,  and  to  make  use  of  counter- 
part funds  as  they  may  be  available  in 
the  area  in  which  they  may  be  traveling. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk],  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  we  set 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The 
resolution  complies  ^^'ith  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Road  Federation,  the 
members  of  which  get  together  and  pool 
their  information.  This  is  about  roads 
going  from  Alaska  through  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  going  down  to 
South  America.  This  is  an  important 
thing  for  us  to  do  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  it.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE  WHEAT-COTTON  BILL 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemAn  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  day  we  considered  and  passed  the 
wheat-cotton  bill,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram : 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  7. 1964. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  will  soon  vote  on  H  Jl.  6196,  the  wheat- 
cotton  bin.  This  bin  l8  bad  for  farmers,  con- 
s\miers,  and  taxpayers  and  we  urge  you  to 
vote  no. 

Farm  B\ireau  has  over  1,628,000  member 
farm  and  ranch  families  In  2,700  counties. 
I  know  I  speak  for  our  entire  membership 
when  I  deplore  efforts  to  make  the  wheat- 
cotton  bill  a  partisan  issue. 

The  wheat  section  is  almost  Identical  to 
the  multiple  price  bread  tax  plan  voted 
down  overwhelmingly  by  wheat  farmers  last 
May. 

The  cotton  section  involves  two  additional 
subsidies.  Including  one  to  the  mills  and 
the  other  In  form  of  compensatory  ( Brannan 
type)  payments  to  producers.  It  will  cost 
taxpayers  at  least  another  $300  million 
annually. 

Most  farmers  have  already  completed  plans 
for  1964  plantings  of  both  wheat  and  cotton 
and  passage  of  this  legislation  will  have  only 
a  disruptive  effect. 

We    earnestly   urge    you    to   vote    against 
this  bUl  not  only  for  the  good  of  farmers, 
consiuners  and  taxpayers,  but  to  help  pre- 
serve our  efladent  private  enterprise  system. 
Charles  B.  Shuman, 
President.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

I  think  Mr.  Shuman  is  in  error.  Fail- 
ure to  pass  the  wheat-cotton  bill  would 
have  resulted  in  drastically  depressing 
prices  to  the  farmer  and  reducing  farm- 
er purchasing  power  by  many  hundreds 
of  millions.  The  whole  economy  would 
have  been  seriously  impaired. 

This  bill  was  the  best  we  could  do 
especially  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  could 


not  reconsider  its  action  before  planting 
time  would  be  long  past. 

What  is  more,  the  consumers  would 
have  realized  no  saving.  For  instance, 
a  drop  in  wheat  prices  by  70  cents  per 
bushel  would  not  bring  a  decrease  in 
bread  prices.  According  to  baking  com- 
panies, at  $2  to  $2.25  per  bushel  wheat, 
a  25-cent  loaf  of  bread  contains  only 
approximately  2  V2  cents  worth  of  wheat. 

Thus  without  the  bill  the  wheat  farm- 
er would  lose  at  least  70  cents  per  bush- 
el, the  miller  and  baker  would  get  the 
windfall,  and  the  consumer  would  still 
pay  the  same  price  for  bread. 

I  think  we  should  have  had  a  larger 
subsidy  per  bushel  for  the  farmer,  but 
this  bill  is  the  best  compromise  we  could 
get  the  Congress  to  pass.  So  I  voted  for 
the  bill  and  thus  did  the  best  available 
for  all  concerned. 


COAST  GUARD 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
24,  during  the  debate  on  the  Coast  Guard 
section  of  the  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 
executive  ofiBce  appropriation  bill,  1965 
(H.R.  10532) ,  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations'  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury, Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office, 
Mr.  Vatjghan  Gary,  stated  that  at  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Coast 
Guard  would  have  unobligated  $43,942.- 

000  of  the  amount  appropriated  last  year. 

1  found  the  statement  very  disturbing 
because  our  study  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
needs  during  hearings  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  did  not  reveal  such  a  prospect. 

Since  completion  of  the  action  of  the 
House  on  the  appropriation  bill  I  have 
inquired  into  the  situation  and  find  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary! 
had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  facts. 

At  the  end  of  March  there  remained 
slightly  over  $16  million  of  fiscal  1964 
funds  unobligated,  which  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  reduced 
by  approximately  another  $10  million, 
leaving  a  balance  of  fimds  to  be  carried 
over,  but  planned  for  obligation  in  fis- 
cal year  1965,  estimated  at  $6,402,754. 

The  sum  which  will  be  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  repre- 
sents funds  required  for  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvement  items  pres- 
ently in  process  but  not  scheduled  for 
completion  until  next  year,  or  even  later. 
In  the  normal  course  of  doing  business 
the  obligation  of  these  funds  will  be 
made  during  future  stages  in  the  prog- 
ress of  projects  now  imderway.  For  ex- 
ample, obligations  were  incurred  during 
the  month  of  January  1964  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  hull  and  machinery  of 
a  high  endurance  cutter.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  major  vessel  can  take  as  much 
as  2  years  or  more  to  complete,  and  there 
are  many  items  of  outfit  and  equipment 
that  are,  under  good  practice,  not  pro- 
cured until  the  major  construction  work 
is  well  advanced.     Therefore,  some  of 


the  funds  appropriated  for  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  such  a  vessel  must 
await  obligation  until  1965. 

There  is  set  forth  below  the  correct 
figures  reflecting  the  actual  unobligat- 
ed balances  at  the  end  of  December  1963 
and  at  the  ends  of  January.  February, 
and  March  1964,  plus  a  projection  of  the 
unobligated  balances  remaining  at  the 
ends  of  April.  May,  and  June  1964,  based 
upon  firmly  planned  obligations  during 
the  fourth  quarter. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
table  which  will  reflect  these  facts: 

Appropriation:  Acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements.  Coast  Guard 
Funds  available  for  obligation : 

Unobligated    funds,    June    30, 

1963- W.  222,  62B 

Appropriation,  fiscal  year  1964-  51,  000,  000 
Total  funds   available  for 

obUgation  In  1964 60,  222.  525 


margin  for  the  proper  operation  of  the 
program. 

The  figure  of  $43,942,000  which  I  men- 
tioned during  the  debate  c«i  the  bill  came 
from  page  667  of  the  budget  under  the 
table  entitled  "Analysis  of  1965  financ- 
ing." I  might  also  point  out  that  the 
figure  includes  what  is  known  as  se- 
lected resources  which  have  increased 
from  less  than  $4  million  in  1963  to  over 
$40  million  for  1965.  Even  these  figures 
vary  widely  from  year  to  year  and  for 
the  same  year  depending  upon  which 
budget  year  is  under  consideration,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Analysis  of  selected  resources 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Unobligated  balances  through 
3d  quarter,  fiscal  1964: 

On  Dec.  31,   1963 

On  Jan.  31,  1964 

On  Feb.  29.  1964 

On  Mar.  24,  1964 

On   Mar.  31.   1964 

Unobligated  balances  after 
plaxmed  obligations  during 
4th  quarter,  fiscal  1964: 

On   Apr.   30,    1964 

On  May  31.  1964 

On  June  30,  1964 

>This   balance   is  planned   for 

in  fiscal  1965. 


36,712.236 
25. 403,  174 
24, 572.  372 
22, 657,  245 
16. 214,  040 


13,989,566 
9,223. 114 

»  6, 402.  754 
obligation 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

In  1963  budget 

In  1964  budeet 

4,041 

13,230 
9.076 

-6,414 

-4,276 

3.476 

i  1.727 
6,910 

In  1965  budeet 

46,664 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  handling  this  particu- 
lar appropriation  be  permitted  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appro- 
priation for  "Acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements"  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  provides  fimds  for  the  major  cap- 
ital expenditures  of  the  Coast  Guard  in 
connection  with  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  shore 
installations.  This  appropriation  is 
known  as  a  "no  year"  appropriation- 
meaning  that  the  funds  may  be  carried 
over  from  year  to  year  imtil  expended, 
and  do  not  revert  to  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  as  do  normal  ap- 
propriations. In  addition,  any  amounts 
that  are  deobligated  pursuant  to  changes 
in  the  program  as  well  as  amoimts  be- 
low estimates  remain  in  the  account  to 
be  used  for  other  projects  as  required. 

The  committee  realizes  that  capital 
expenditures  under  these  programs  must 
of  necessity  fiuctuate  from  time  to  time 
and  that  accurate  and  positive  forecasts 
of  costs  and  balances  cannot  be  made 
due  to  the  long  leadtime  necessary  for 
procurement  of  such  major  items  as 
cutters  and  other  large  vessels  and  air- 
craft. Consequently,  the  committee  has 
never  considered  It  proper  to  base  its  ap-  , 
propriation  recommendations  on  esti-' 
mates  of  unobligated  balances,  and  the 
committee  did  not  do  so  in  its  recom- 
mendation for  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
committee  has  never  seen  fit  to  reduce 
or  rescind  the  unobligated  balances  in 
this  appropriation,  because  such  bal- 
ances provide  a  necessary  and  desirable 


The  committee  feels  that  the  recom- 
mended $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1965 
which  is  $29  million  above  the  1964  ap- 
propriation will  be  sufficient  to  procure 
all  the  items  which  require  authorization 
in  the  President's  budget,  and  is  in  con- 
sonance with  the  President's  public  an- 
nouncement of  his  desire  that  the  pro- 
gram be  held  within  the  budget.  It  is 
most  desirable  and  advantageous  to  pro- 
vide for  a  level  and  consistent  program  of 
modernization  and  replacement  rather 
than  substantial  increases  and  decreases 
from  year  to  year  with  resulting  dis- 
placement of  personnel  and  other  pro- 
gram modifications. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  the  committee  is  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  program  to  provide  for 
a  modern  and  effective  Coast  Guard  and 
has  insisted  that  formal  plans  for  that 
purpose  be  developed  and  presented  to 
the  committee.  Those  plans  have  all 
been  provided  now  and  are  approved, 
and  the  committee  intends  to  see  that 
they  are  accomplished. 


PROPOSED  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  INFORMATION  AND  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  in  support  of  my  bill  (H.J. 
Res.  145)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Foreign  Information  and  Intelligence. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  holding 
hearings  and  hope  that  a  rule  will  be 
granted. 

House  Joint  Resolution  145  is  identical 
to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  May  of 
1961 — House  Joint  Resolution  418  of  the 
87th  Congress.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  great  hue  and  cry  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  The  disastrous  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  had  just  taken  place,  and 
there  was  general  agreement  that  the 


CIA  did  not  function  properly.  The 
furor  over  the  Bay  of  Pigs  has  subsided, 
and  so  has  criticism  of  the  CIA.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  was 
the  result  of  permitting  a  secret  Govern- 
ment organization,  which  is  not  even 
subject  to  the  usual  congressional  budg- 
etary scrutiny,  to  conduct  its  own  for- 
eign policy.  There  is  a  saying  that 
those  who  do  not  learn  from  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it. 

We  did  repeat  it.  In  South  Vietnam 
the  role  of  the  CIA  once  again  indicated 
the  need  for  a  Joint  Cong  sessional  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Information  and  In- 
telligence. Under  the  Diem  regime  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  con- 
ducted a  ruthless  campaign  of  religious 
persecution.  The  special  forces  of  Col. 
Le  Quang  Tung  were  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment'not  to  fight  the  Vietcong  but  to 
suppress  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
am  sure  that  we  all  remember  the  series 
of  bloody  raids  on  Buddhist  pagodas 
which  took  place  last  simmier.  These 
raids  were  led  by  Colonel  Tung's  special 
forces.  On  September  10,  1963,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  the  CIA 
paid  as  "direct  under-the-table  aid"  $3 
million  a  year  for  the  salaries  and  main- 
tenance of  these  special  forces.  And 
these  special  forces  were  the  very  forces 
which  were  undermining  U.S.  policy  in 
this  critical  area. 

Diem  is  now  gone,  and  we  have  a  new 
regime  in  South  Vietnam.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  CIA  is  still  active  in  that 
area.    What  it  is  doing  is  a  total  mys- 
tery to  almost  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress.   How  much  money  it  is  spending 
in  this  and  other  areas  is  also  a  mystery. 
.-  I  use  Vietnam  and  Cuba  merely  as 
examples  of  the  dual  role  of  intelligence 
gathering    and    actual    foreign    policy 
formulation  which  has  chsu-acterized  the 
CIA  from  its  very  beginning.    I  do  not 
deny  the  need  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.    In  the  world  in  which 
we  live  we  must  have  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment which  gathers  as  much  intelli- 
gence concerning  other  countries  as  can 
possibly  be  acquired.    But  that  agency 
cannot  and  should  not  formulate  and 
execute    foreign    policy    decisions — the 
province  under  our  democratic  system  of 
the  elected  officials  of  the  United  States, 
My  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  145, 
would    establish    a    joint   congressional 
committee   to  be  knowTi   as  the   Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Information  and 
Intelligence.    The  committee  would  be 
composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  seven  Members  of  the  House  to 
be  appointed  respectively  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.    The  joint  committee  would 
make  continuing  studies  of: 

First.  The  activities  of  each  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  agency  of  the 
United  States; 

Second.  The  problems  relating  to  the 
foreign  information  and  intelligence  pro- 
grams; and 

Third.  The  problems  relating  to  the 
gathering  of  information  and  intelli- 
gence affecting  the  national  security,  and 
its  coordination  and  utilization  by  the 
various  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  specifically  excludes  the  FBI 
from  the  scope  of  the  joint  committee. 
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Mr  Speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  withbie 
basic  concepts  of  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment  to  allow  a  large  and  extrerr.ely 
important  agency  to  avoid  the  scrutiny 
of  the  people's  representatives  by  hidmg 
behind  the  cloak  of  secrecy.  J^J^  CDn- 
gress  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
and  a  right  to  regulate  the  intelUgence 
services  of  this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  Cong -ess 
who  are  concerned  about  the  activities 
of  the  CIA  will  join  me  in  urging  Ithe 
Committee  on  Rules  to  grant  a  i^le 
The  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Foreign  Information  and  IntelUgence 
is  long  overdue.  I 

INADEQUACIES  OF  NEW  TA^ 
WITHHOLDING  TABLES     | 
Mr     MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  exjend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  tables 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Ijrom 
Illinois? 

There  wes  no  objection. 
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FOOD    STAMP    BILL 
GUBSER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 


Mr.   MICHEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   enact- 
ment of  the  tax  bill  has  caused  a  new        ^j.     

series  of  tax  withholding  tables  to  be  put    unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
into  effect  and  I  rise  today  to  point  out 
to  my  good  friends,  particularly  those  in 


single— 1  exemption: 

Sftlsry . ._ .------- 

Standaril  deductions.^ 


Exemption. 


Taxable  Income 

TM";^Vhh^id"perOoveramenVtoble;"m"onthlJ  salary  of  $500 


Ki^fde^'^rm^'uiderpayiiint  "f^-  ^^^^^  y«"- 


Salary 
Taxfri 
Tax  withheld  per 


"T"  f^"'"  ^■'•'*^\joVemmenVtobte;  monthirsalary  of  $250. 


^^^^till^XT^dei^^eni}ioi^-^re^ii¥V^r 


Standard  deductions  and  exemptions  . 


Taxable  income 

Tw'irtthheld  peVoove'riiment  tabte;  monthljj  salary  of  $1 ,000 


Over  (under)  payment vi:'.U' 

Increase  (decrease)  in  underpayment  from 


preceding  year. 


Married— 4  exemptions: 

Salary— 1  employed...... -:.---;" 

Standard  deductions  and  exemptions. 


Taxable  income. 


Tax. 


Tax  vrlVhheid'per'Oovernment  table,  month 


Over  (under)  payment...- -----:>;■ 

Increase  (decrease)  in  underpayment  from 


Salary-2  employed.  1  claimineall  exemptio  is $6,000 

Standard  deductions  an.1  exemption? -    ''•"^ 


Taxable  income. 


Tax 

Tax  withheld  per 


"oiVemmVnt  tablV,'2'monV  dy  Mlaries  of  $250 each. 


Over  (under)  payment - -- 

Increase  (decrease)  in  underpayment  froir 


Salary— 1  employed 
"  "edu 


Standard  deductions  and  exemptions. 


Taxable  Income — 

Tl^wlVhheid■^■oo'verimeiVteble:'mont♦iy'sate^^^  


?n"c^ir('di^ffi'"liid^^VnV-fr-on|  preceding  year. 

Salary-2  employed.  1  claiming  all  exemptU  ns *^|SS 

Standard  deductions  and  exemptions * 


Taxable  Income 

Tm  withh;id'i)i'r'Oo;eramOT^' toW,l  m^fthly  i^      (D  $800, 
(1)  $200 


''l^^c/e^''('cle^Xri^undeVp^y--ei>Vfr;mV^-c^i^g-ye^ 


the  lower  income  brackets  that  the  with- 
holding of  taxes  is  inadequate  for  this 
taxable  year   1964.     While  normally  a 
workingman    would    expect   to   have    a 
sufficient  amount  withheld  to  pay  his 
entire  tax  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
possibly  qualify  him  for   a  refund,   in 
more  cases  than  not  we  will  find  at  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year  1964  many,  many 
of  our  people  having  to  come  up  with 
additional  svims  to  make  up  for  the  bal- 
ance of  their  tax  for  the  year  1964.    This 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  my  very 
good  friend.  George  E.  Morgan,  a  certi- 
fied  public    accountant   with   the   firm 
Morgan.  Ellis  &  Co.  in  Peoria.  111.    The 
table  which  he  has  prepared  points  this 
out  very  clearly  and  under  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  tables 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 


$6,000 
600 


6.400 
600 


1963 


4.800 


$3,000 


$1,048.00 
981.60 


1964 


(66.40) 


427.00 
424.  80 


$928.00 
799.60 


1965 


(128.40) 
62.00 


366.00 

345.80 


$12,000 
1.600 


.  10.400 


(2.20) 


2,  792. 00 
2.040.00 


(19.20) 
17.00 


2, 496.  00 
1, 662. 00 


$866.00 
763.20 


(102. 80) 
(25.60) 


333.00 
330.00 


(752. 00) 


$6,000 
3.000 


3,000 

y  salary  of  $500 


preceding  year. 


600.00 
621.60 


21.60 


(834.00) 
82.00 


(3.00) 
(16. 20) 


2, 318. 00 
1,586.40 


(731. 60) 
(102. 40) 


500.00 
506.60 


3.000 


preceding  year. 


$12,000 
3.400 


8.600 


600.00 
609.60 


9.60 


6.60 
15.00 


450.00 
483.60 


500.00 
496.60 


8,600 


1.836.00 
1.680.00 


(156. 00) 


1,836.00 
1.728.00 


(3.40) 
13.00 


1,621.00 
1. 369. 00 


(108.00) 


(252. 00) 
96.00 


1,621.00 
1.408.00 


33.60 
(27. 00) 


450.00 
474.00 


24.00 
(27.40) 


1.512.00 
1.306.80 


(213. 00) 
106.00 


(205.20) 
(46.80) 


1.512.00 
1.344.00 


(168. 00) 
(45.00) 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  bitter  controversy  over  the  manner 
in  which  a  food  stamp  bill  and  a  com- 
bined wheat-cotton  bill  were  railroaded 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
last  Wednesday  evening.  I  believe  a  few 
facts  should  be  stated  for  the  record. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day after  the  prolonged  night  session  at 
which  the  railroading  took  place,  the 
majority  leader  defended  the  actions  of 
the  leadership  by  saying,  "We  had  a  job 
to  do  yesterday  and  we  did  it." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  key  word  in  this  state- 
ment is  "yesterday."  As  such,  it  de- 
serves a  searcliing  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  was  it  so  urgent  that 
these  three  major  programs  had  to  be 
acted  upon  in  a  single  legislative  day? 
Wednesday  was  the  middle  of  the  week 
in  the  first  part  of  April  in  a  session 
which  has  barely  begun.  The  legislative 
calendar  is  not  overcrowded.  Why  was 
it  necessary  to  ramrod  these  nonemer- 
gency measures  through  when  human 
decency  would  have  required  an  adjourn- 
ment out  of  respect  to  a  national  hero 
whose  body  lay  in  state  not  100  yards 
from  this  Chamber? 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  create  a  situa- 
tion where  duly  elected  Members  of  the 
House  were,  on  one  occasion,  limited  to 
15  seconds— one-quarter  of  a  minute- 
to  express  themselves  on  major  legisla- 
tion? ^  ^.    ... 

Why  was  the  matter  so  urgent  that  tne 
House  was  forced  to  accept  a  wheat  bill 
that  had  never  been  before  the  House 
with  1  hour's  debate  and  a  complete  gag 
rule  against  amendments?  Why  was  it 
necessary  to  restrict  debate  and  dissent 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  a  credit  to 
democracy?  ^        ^    . 

Why  did  all  of  these  things  have  to  be 
done,  as  the  majority  leader  said,  "on 

yesterday"?  . 

I  have  never  been  known  as  one  to 
mince  words  and  I  will  not  start  now. 
These  things  had  to  be  done  on  Wednes- 
day because  of  an  unholy  alliance  which 
was  so  shaky  that  it  could  not  last  over- 
night. Let  us  spell  it  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  state  what  everyone  knows  is  the 

truth.  ^      .  ^ 

The  northern  liberal  Democrats  who 
oppose  the  wheat-cotton  bill  in  principle 
agreed  to  support  it  in  exchange  for  sup- 
port of  a  food  stamp  bill.  This  alliance 
is  the  true  and  only  coalition  in  this 
House,  that  of  the  northern  big  city 
Democrats  and  southern  Democrats. 

Apparently  even  after  the  deal  was 
made,  the  northerners  did  not  tnist  their 
southern  allies  to  keep  their  word,  and. 
consequently,  insisted  upon  their  pound 
of  flesh  in  advance.  The  food  stamp  bui 
had  to  be  first  on  the  legislative  calen- 
dar or  the  deal  was  off. 

In  his  remarks  on  yesterday,  the  ma- 
jority leader  referred  to  the  action  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  In  de- 
manding a  full  reading  of  the  previous 
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day's  Journal  as  a  "filibuster."  Perhaps 
it  was  a  filibuster,  but  to  me  it  was  some- 
thing else  as  well.  It  was  the  only  means 
available  to  a  minority  to  demonstrate 
that  the  power  of  leadership  had  been 
abused  the  night  before  to  suppress  the 
rights  of  the  freemen  of  a  minority  to 
register  honest  dissent  in  conformance 
with  the  traditions  of  a  representative 
democracy. 

On  the  previous  night,  our  Speaker 
exercised  his  right  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer to  place  his  own  interpretation  upon 
a  unanimous-consent  request  which 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  was 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a 
recess  to  allow  attendance  at  the  lying- 
in-state  ceremonies  for  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  Speaker  chose  to  use  this 
authority  to  declare  a  recess  which,  in 
effect,  preserved  the  priority  on  the  leg- 
islative schedule  of  the  food  stamp  bill 
over  the  wheat-cotton  bill  and  insured 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  voted  upon  first 
as  the  northern  liberal  Democrats  had 
demanded. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of   the 
Speaker  to  make  this  decision,  nor  do  I 
complain  about  it.    But  I  do  say  that  if 
such  a  technicality  as  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  connected  with  General 
MacArthur's  funeral  can  be  appUed  by 
the  majority,  then  it  ill  behooves  the 
majority  to  complain  when  our  side  of 
the  aisle  chooses  to  be  technical  about 
the  reading  of  the  previous  day's  Jour- 
nal.    Our   rights    as   a   minority   were 
ground  down  by  sheer  political  power  on 
Wednesday  night  and  the  happenings  of 
Thursday  may  be  just  the  first  of  many 
tactics  we  will  be  forced  to  employ  in  an 
effort  to  get  fairplay  from  the  majority. 
The   American   people   will   probably 
never  know  the  extent  of  the  provoca- 
tion of  Republicans  last  Wednesday  night 
by  the  majority.    Some  of  the  words  I 
heard  uttered  in  this  Chamber  which 
provoked   the  minority   are  not   to  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record.    It 
is  just  as  well  because  most  of  what  hap- 
pened last  Wednesday  will  be  best  for- 
gotten.   This  was  not  one  of  democracy's 
shining  hours. 

In  a  truly  bipartisan  spirit — as  an 
American  first  and  a  Republican  sec- 
ond— I  sincerely  hope  the  tactics  which 
were  employed  last  Wednesday  will  never 
be  used  again. 


PASSAGE  OF  FARM  BILL  BRINGS 
BIGGEST  1-DAY  FUTURES  DROP 
SINCE  1953 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PuRCELL]  in  a  statement  he  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  on  April  9,  1964, 
said  that  the  action  of  the  House,  In 
ex 481 


passing  the  cotton-wheat  bill,  was  a  "vic- 
tory for  our  legislative  system."  He  said 
that  it  was  proved  again  that  our  system 
works  for  the  advantage  of  the  majority 
while  protecting  the  minority. 

I  would  like  to  know  in  what  respect 
the  ramming  of  the  wheat  bill  down  our 
throats  protected  the  minority.  The  dic- 
tatorial and  strong-armed  tactics  of  the 
majority  in  running  roughshod  over  the 
minority  without  even  giving  the  minor- 
ity an  opportunity  to  debate  or  amend 
the  wheat  bill  are  a  far  cry  from  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  minority,  let 
alone  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Purcell]  in  his  statement  also  takes  the 
liberty  of  speaking  for  all  of  the  farmers 
of  America  when  he  thanks  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  for  having  passed 
the  cotton-wheat  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  is  taking  in -entirely 
too  much  territory  in  speaking  for  all 
of  our  farmers.  I  am  confident  that  most 
of  the  farmers  in  America  disapprove  of 
the  methods  used  in  making  a  mockery 
of  our  legislative  system  as  was  done  in 
ramming  the  wheat  bill  through  the 
House.  I  am  also  sure  that  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  in  particular,  will  be 
disillusioned  to  learn  that  the  passage  of 
the  cotton-wheat  bill  has  already  brought 
about  the  biggest  1-day  futures  drop  on 
the  stock  market  since  1953.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  10,  1964: 

Passage  of  Farm  Bill  Brings  Biggest  1-Day 
Futures  Drop  Since  1953:  Wheat,  Cot- 
ton, Sugar  Slide  Most  as  Dow-Jones  In- 
dex Falls  2.66;  Rail  Strike  Threat  Also 
Cited 

Commodity  futures  prices  experienced  the 
largest  1-day  drop  in  more  than  10  years, 
largely  as  a  reaction  to  passage  of  the  new 
farm  bill. 

The  Dow- Jones  Coinmof"ty  Futures  Index 
fell  2.66  to  140.09,  the  grettest  decline  since 
August  9.  1953.  Most  of  the  fall  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  price  declines  In  wheat,  cotton,  and 
sugar. 

The  cotton  market  closed  40  cents  to  $8.75 
a  bale  lower.  At  the  day's  low.  the  July  1965 
contract  was  off  $10  a  bale,  the  limit  allowed 
for  1  day's  trading. 

New  crop  wheat  deliveries  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  closed  4  to  4V2  cents  a  bushel 
lower.  These  prices  were  close  to  the  day's 
extreme  fall.  The  May  1964  contract  finished 
with  a  gain  of  2%  cents,  although  at  one  time 
It  had  advanced  5%  cents. 

Sugar  futures  finished  about  one-fourth  to 
almost  one-half  cent  a  pound  lower. 

In  addition  to  the  new  farm  bill,  com- 
modity dealers  were  confronted  with  the 
threat  of  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  at 
midnight  last  night.  A  strike  would  severely 
cripple  bulk  movement  of  all  commodities 
and  livestock. 

QXnCK   ACTION   EXPECTED 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  Is  ex- 
pected to  put  the  new  farm  bill  Into  effect 
soon  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  for 
wheat  and  cotton  crops. 

New  price  support  rates  for  cotton,  soy- 
beans, and  cottonseed  oil  remain  to  be  an- 
nounced. The  basic  cotton  support  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  30  cents  a  pound,  down 
from  32.47  cents  for  the  1963  crop.  An- 
nouncement of  the  new  soybean  support, 
which  was  $2.25  for  last  year's  crop,  was  de- 


layed because  of  the  possible  Impact  of  the 
cotton  program  on  plantings. 

Trade  quarters  believe  all  details  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  President  Johnson 
signs  the  measure. 

Flour  brokers  and  several  large  millers 
said  their  business  halted  because  they  don't 
know  when  the  70-cent  additional  payment 
to  mill  flour  will  become  effective.  This 
70-cent  charge  would  be  equivalent  to  $160 
to  $1.65  for  100  pounds  of  flour.  Holders  of 
wheat  not  mlUed  before  the  effective  date 
would  lose  this  amount. 

Buying  of  May  1964  wheat  contracts,  the 
last  ones  to  represent  last  year's  production, 
was  spurred  by  the  fact  that  old-crop  wheat 
now  win  be  considered  cheaper  than  that 
grown  in  1964.  Traders  figure  that  1964  crop 
wheat,  with  a  national  average  support  of 
$1.30  a  bushel  plus  a  70-cent  payment  to 
farmers  who  cut  acreage,  would  bring  the 
cost  for  new  crop  wheat  to  well  above  that 
for  1963  production.  In  previous  trading  ses- 
sions when  doubts  began  to  arise  about  pas- 
sage of  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  some  specula- 
tors purchased  1964  crop  futures  beginning 
with  the  July  delivery.  They  figured  that  if 
the  bill  failed  to  pass,  millers  and  exporters 
would  seek  to  accumulate  new-crop  jKJSitions 
since  there  would  be  no  additional  payments 
to  farmers  on  top  of  a  basic  price-support 
loan,  as  Is  now  the  case  following  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Thus  prices  for  new-crop  months  declined 
sharply  yesterday  as  some,  of  the  previous 
buyers  sold  and  the  price*  for  the  old-crop 
May  futures  rose.  , 

Traders  say  the  bill  as  approved  gives 
bakers  and  millers  an  Incentive  to  carry 
good-sized  Inventories  of  flour  because  new- 
crop  wheat  under  the  bill  would  be  taxed  at 
70  cents  a  bushel  If  milled  for  domestic  use. 
They  said  this  should  Increase  demand  for 
remaining  stocks  of  old-crop  wheat  at  the 
marketplace. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  new  bill  aims  to 
lower  prices  to  domestic  mills  through  a  sub- 
sidy payable  In  cotton. 

Dealers  said  that  for  cotton  futures  trad- 
ing, the  most  Important  point  In  the  legisla- 
tion hinges  on  a  ruling  by  the  Agrlcultvire 
Department  on  who  will  receive  the  subsidy 
payment.  Traders  said  that  if  the  payment 
Is  made  to  the  first  purchaser  of  cotton  from 
the  farmers,  such  dealers  probably  would 
buy  cotton  In  large  volume  and  use  the 
hedging  facilities  In  the  futures  market  to 
protect  the  cotton  against  price  risks.  If  the 
subsidy  is  paid  to  the  last  handler  of  cotton. 
this  would  curtail  buying  from  farmers  and 
cause  much  of  the  staple  to  go  directly 
into  the  Government  loan,  the  merchants 
added. 

Selling  of  new-crop  soybeans  reflected 
trade  thinking  that  some  farmers  who  wUl 
retire  cotton  acreage  now  may  use  the  area 
for  soybeans. 

COPPER    rOTUUES    RISE 

Prices  for  copper  futures  continued  to  rise. 
In  early  trading  values  were  boosted  about 
one-half  cent  a  pound  to  new  highs  for  the 
current  move,  but  prices  were  later  shaded 
by  profit  taking.  Buying  was  again  Induced 
by  the  tightening  of  world  supplies.  The 
London  copper  market  also  was  strong. 

The  market  for  sugar  futtires  was  weak. 
Prices  for  some  deliveries  fell  almost  one- 
half  cent  a  pound,  the  limit  allowed  for  1 
day's  trading.  lYaders  said  selling  was  at- 
tracted by  Wednesday's  advance  and  the  fact 
that  new  business  failed  to  materialize  In  the 
world  export  market. 

Prices  of  live  hogs  were  mixed,  but  de- 
mand for  fresh  beef  and  pork  was  active  as 
wholesalers  tried  to  stock  their  coolers  in 
anticipation  of  a  nationwide  rail  strike. 

The  impending  strike  slowed  packer  de- 
mand for  live  animals  because  they  feared 
they  might  not  be  able  to  get  supplies  to 
their  slaughtering  plants  if  a  strike  is  called. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker. 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today,  it  adjourns  to  m^t  on 

Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  object 

is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ask 


on,  it 


going   to   be   other   than   persons   who  need 

relief;    Is   that   right? 
Mrs.  SiTLLrvAN.  Yes. 

Mr  Speaker,  aside  from  the  error  in 
arithmetic.  I  should  have  corrected  the 
gentleman's  impression  by  pointing  out 
that  the  degree  of  participaUon  by  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients  in  the  various 


pilot  food  stamp  programs  varied  widely     Oklahoma? 


April  10 

RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
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IN 


from  area  to  area.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  such  variation,  one  of  them 
being  of  course,  that  in  many  States, 
including  Missouri,  there  is  no  general 
assistance  for  families  in  which  there 
is  an  employable  person,  and  there  is 
no  aid  to  children  of  the  unemployed. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINE; 

ORDER          UNDER          CALENDAR     ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  families  in  these  categories 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON   WEI >NES  '^' -  ' ^^"' 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  correct  some  irresponsible 
misconceptions  that  have  been  circulated 
about  the  effect  of  residual  oil  imports 
upon  the  domestic  oil  producer.  I  refer 
specifically  to  a  statement  by  Myron 
Wright,   executive   vice  president  of 


DAY  NEXT 

Mr.    ALBERT. 


are"needy'but  do'not' qualify  for  public     standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  which  was 
assistance.    They  do  qualify  for  the  food     filed  with  the  Trade  Information  Com 


I   ask 
in  or- 


Mr.   Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  that  business 
der  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fronni  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


stamp  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
States  like  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  standards  for  public  assistance 
are  much  broader  and  cover  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  needy,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  majority  of  those  partici- 
pating in  the  pilot  food  stamp  plans  are 
also  on  public  assistance. 

The  actual  statistics  on  participation 
by  pubUc  assistance  and  nonpublic  as- 
sistance recipients  in  the  pilot  areas  for 
January  are  as  follows: 


VARIATIONS  IN  PERCENTAQE  OF 
PARTICIPATION  BY  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE  RECIPIENTS    IN  PILOT     ^^^^  i.—Food  stamp  -pTogram— Summary  of 

participation 


FOOD   STAMP    PROGRAMS 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker. 


I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  -gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sttt-livan] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  ^int  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables.  I 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    owectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemajn  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.    SULLIVAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    in 
rereading     the     debate     Tuesday     and 
Wednesday  on  the  food  stamp  bill,  H.R. 
10222,  I  find  that  few  misimpfressions 
were   left  by   statements  madej  during 
the  debate  which  were  not  corrected  or 
explained  by  supporters  of  the] legisla- 
tion    For  instance,  the  charge] was  re- 
peatedly made  that  a  nationwUde  food 
stamp  program  would  cost  as 
$2.5   or  $3   or  $4  bUUons.     I  t: 
Record  clearly  sets  that  strai 
But  one   misimpression   was 
a  too-short  answer  of  mine  to 
tion  from  the  gentleman  from 


state  and  county 


Current  participation 


Public 
assistance 


uch  as 
ink  the 

t. 

left  by 
a  ques- 
Virginia 


Alabama- 

Jefferson 

Walker 

Arkansas:  Independence... 

California:  Humboldt 

Illinois:  Franklin.... 

Indiana:  Vanderburffh 

Kansas:  Rice-- 

Kentucky: 

Flovd 

Knott • 

Perry 

Louisiana: 

Avoyelles  (parish) 

Evangeline  (parisb)... 

Micbifran:  Detroit 

Minne.sota: 

Carlton 

Itasca 

St.  Louis    

Missouri:  St.  Louts  (city). 

Montana:  Silver  Bow 

New  Mexico: 
Mora- 


4.446 

3.395 

472 

586 

1.693 

2.475 

35 

1,008 
1.280 


San  Miguel. 
Fe...- 


[Mr.  Smith].  He  had  been  ascing  the 
chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Agricul- 
ture [Mr.  CooLEY],  at  page  17284  of 
Wednesday's  Record,  whether  tr  not  it 
was  true  that  most  of  the  participants 
in  the  food  stamp  plans  would  be  public 
assistance  recipients.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  answered  that  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  true4-that  in 
his  district,  in  the  pilot  food  st^p  plan 
in  Nash  County,  many  of  the  participants 
were  not  on  public  assistance,  i 

I  then  volunteered  the  inforbiation— 
taken  from  the  committee  repon  on  H.R. 
10222— that  of  the  8.471  peraons  par- 
ticipating in  the  Nash  County  tilot  food 
stamp  program  in  January,  oWy  1.577 
were  public  assistance  recipients  and 
6,894  were  not.  The  following  colloquy 
occurred :  j 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then,  adcordlng  to 
that,  90  percent  of  the  recipients  |of  this  are 


Santa ^,    ^ 

North  Carolina:  Nash 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga 

Lucas -- 

Oregon:  Multnomah.. 

Pennsylvania: 

Cambria - --- 

Fayette 

Luzerne 

Pittsburgh 

Tennessee: 

Orundy 

Hamilton 

Marion 

Sequatchie - 

Virginia: 

Dickenson 

Lee 

Wise 

Washington:  Cray's  Harl)or. 
West  Virginia: 

Logan - 

McDowell - 

Mingo 

WajTie 

Wisconsin: 

Douglas 

Iron - 


Orand  total. 


398 

1,382 

47.650 

478 

575 

5,314 

4.546 

675 

340 
1,630 

916 
1,577 

45.669 

12,192 

9,709 

7,283 
16.641 

7,563 
33.359 

432 

3,027 

583 

185 

343 
623 
454 

870 

7,013 
8,540 
6,781 
4,627 

862 
122 


Nonpublic 
assistance 


11,594 

3.171 

685 

484 

561 

2,135 

13 

5.269 
3,898 
5,441 

6.233 

8.712 

12,686 

376 
1.347 
3.928 
6,617 

502 

299 
1,741 

814 
6,894 

6,591 
1,613 
2,129 

2,919 
4,282 
4,073 
5,943 

1.619 

3,296 

2,575 

254 


248,409 


2,601 

2,072 

3,376 

311 

1,097 

l.lll 

1,017 

485 

912 
232 


130.998 


Source:  U.S.  Department  o(  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 


mittee  on  March  31. 1964. 

According  to  Mr.  Wright,  these  Imports 
do  not  injure  the  domestic  oil  industry. 
He  also  alleges  that  U.S.  production  of 
residual  oil  is  inadequate,  failing  to  meet 
demand  by  60  percent. 

He  contends  that  although  overall  de- 
mand for  residual  oil  east  of  the  Rockies 
has  remained  relatively  static  during  the 
postwar  period,  that  domestic  produc- 
tion of  residual  oil  has  decreased  so  that 
the  deficit  had  to  be  made  up  by  residual 
imports. 

The  fact  is  that  consumption  of  re- 
sidual oU  in  district  1,  or  on  the  Altantic 
coast  where  all  the  imported  oil  is  con- 
sumed, has  not  remained  static.  The 
latest  figures  I  have  seen  on  consumption 
are  for  January  1964,  and  total  residual 
demand  then  was  23  percent  greater 
than  for  January  1960,  the  first  January 
affected  by  the  import  control  program. 
Despite  the  control  program,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  April  1959.  quotas  for 
this  cheap  foreign  product  have  been  in- 
creased nine  times.  Total  imports  have 
increased  from  343,000  barrels  a  day  in 
1959  to  the  new  quota  level  of  638,000 
barrels  a  day.  put  into  effect  this  montH 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall. 

Because  these  foreign  imports  of  re- 
sidual have  been  sold  at  dump  prices  with 
which  domestic  refiners  could  not  suc- 
cessfully compete,  their  only  recourse  was 
to  curtail  production  of  residual. 

Mr  Wright  has  confused  cause  witn 
effect  in  order  to  justify  asking  for  de- 
control  of  residual  oil  imports,  a  chiei 
beneficiary  of  which  would  be  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  his  own  company, 
which  already  is  the  largest  residual 
importer. 

If  decontrols  were  effected  and  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  imports  resulted,  the 
surplus  of  oil  above  demand  would  w  so 
great  that  domestic  residual  oil  prcdui:- 
ers  would  be  irreparably  crippled.  Al- 
ready ridiculously  low  prices  for  tms 
product  would  be  further  depressed. 
This  would  help  no  one.  Certamly  not 
U.S.  producers.  Nor  would  it  benem 
Venezuela  or  any  source  country  of  resid- 

The  vice  president  of  Standard  OU  of 
New  Jersey  further  contends  that  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  have  no  economic 
interest  in  producing  residual.  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry is  still  turning  out  about  ^OO^oo 
barrels  daily  of  residual  oil  which,  when 
combined  with  higher  priced  products, 
can  be  marketed  profitably  from  ^i  » 


barrel  crude  oil,  according  to  domestic 
petroleum  authorities. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  domestic 
oil  industry  would  reduce  its  output  of 
residual  oil  as  dump-priced  foreign  re- 
sidual imports  usurped  its  east  coast 
markets.  These  imports  have  increased 
from  343,000  barrels  daily  to  638,000  b/d 
annually  since  controls  were  imposed  in 
1959.  The  recent  residual  quota  author- 
ized by  the  Interior  Department,  adds 
another  107.7  million  barrels  a  year,  an 
increase  of  11  percent. 

Independent  producers  are  agreed  that 
reasonable  limitations  on  imports  of  both 
residual  and  crude  oil  are  essential  and 
that  exemption  for  either  would  seriously 
impair  the  domestic  oil  market. 

The  position  of  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers in  regard  to  proposed  decontrol  of 
residual  fuel  oil  imports  was  aptly  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Thornton  C.  Huddle,  of 
San  Antonio,  imports  committee  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Independent  Produc- 
ers and  Royalty  Owners  Association.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  Myron  A.  Wright, 
executive  vice  president  of  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  in  connection  with  the 
statement  filed  by  Wright  with  the  Trade 
Information  Committee. 

Because  this  letter  so  eloquently  de- 
lineates my  viewpoint  and  that  of  my 
Texas  constituents  involved  in  oil  pro- 
duction, under  unanimous  permission,  I 
reproduce  it  in  entirety  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  claims 
that  residual  oil  import  controls  ad- 
versely affect  Venezuela.  This  is  one  of 
the  easiest  of  all  myths  to  disprove.  The 
hard  facts  are  that  imports  of  residual 
oil  from  Venezuela,  including  residual  re- 
fined from  Venezuelan  crude  in  other 
countries,  have  grown  steadily  during  the 
import  control  program.  They  rose  from 
309,000  barrels  daily  in  1959  to  471,000 
barrels  daUy  in  1963.  Under  the  newly 
revised  quotas  for  these  imports,  Vene- 
zuela will  be  able  to  import  even  more. 

Complaints  from  New  England  about 
a  shortage  of  residual  oil  and  the  high 
prices  it  must  pay  for  it  have  been  cir- 
culated perennially  ever  since  controls 
were  instituted.  Yet,  if  one  takes  the 
average  price  of  imported  residual  oil 
from  the  years  1958,  1959.  and  1960.  we 
get  a  price  of  $2.19  a  barrel.  The  aver- 
age price  for  the  year  1963,  however,  was 
only  $2.02  a  barrel.  Since  New  England 
consumes  75  million  barrels  of  residual 
oil  a  year,  this  means  they  actually  saved 
$12.7  million  over  the  price  formerly  paid. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  residual  oil  im- 
port control  program  has  not  hurt  Vene- 
zuela or  east  coast  industries  which  pur- 
chase residual  oil.  But  since  it  has  per- 
mitted imports  of  residual  to  go  steadily 
upward,  it  has  injured  the  domestic  oil 
industry,  as  well  as  the  coal  industry 
which  attributes  the  loss  of  more  than 
50  million  tons  of  coal  production  to 
these  ever-increasing  imports. 

I  want  to  commend  my  friend  and  con- 
stituent. Thornton  C.  Huddle,  imports 
committee  chairman  of  TIPRO.  for  his 
forthright  letter  clearly  explaining  the 
domestic  oil  industry's  position  on  resid- 
ual oil  imports,  and  refuting  the  com- 
pletely erroneous  statements  made  to  the 
Trade  Information  Conamittee  by  Mr. 
Wright. 


I  know  he  has  the  support  of  many 
others  in  the  industry  who  also  are  op- 
posed to  excessive  imports  of  residual  oil 
and  any  attempt  to  decontrol  such  im- 
ports altogether. 

Texas  Independent  Producers  & 
Royalty    Owners    Association. 

Austin,  Tex.,  April  3,  1964. 
Mr.  Myron  A.  Wright, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Sew  Jersey. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Wright:  May  I  express  our  be- 
wilderment at  what  are  surely  contradictory 
statements  In  your  plea  to  the  trade  infor- 
mation committee  for  eliminating  residual 
fuel  oil  from  the  oil  Imports  program. 

On  the  one  hand  you  speak  of  "the  re- 
sulting lower  cost  energy"  that  resld  Im- 
port decontrol  would  bring.  On  the  other, 
according  to  press  reports,  you  refer  to  Vene- 
zuela as  "the  principal  direct  beneficiary"  of 
that  resid  decontrol. 

Perhaps  you  would  enlighten  us  as  to 
how  Venezeula,  or  any  other  source  coun- 
try, would  benefit  from  further  deteriora- 
tion In  already  depressed  residual  fuel  oil 
prices.  Only  last  Thursday  the  new  Vene- 
zuelan Oil  Minister,  Manuel  Perez  Guerreo. 
deplored  the  fact  that  "there  has  been  de- 
terioration of  (oil)  prices  which  has  re- 
duced the  amount  of  Income  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  could  normally  receive." 
CTould  Jersey  have  had  domestic  producers 
In  mind  In  describing  Its  decontrol  proposal 
as  an  Ideal  U.S.  concession  for  the  forth- 
coming Geneva  tariff  negotiations?  Hardly 
likely,  since  some  650,000  barrels  of  resld 
dally  Is  made  from  our  U.S.  crude.  To  say 
the  least,  domestic  Independents  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  welcome  the  resid  price  col- 
lapse which  your  company  has  done  much  to 
lead  so-called  consiuner  interests  to  expect 
from  decontrol. 

Alas,  we  are  reluctantly  led  to  conclude 
that,  In  proposing  resld  decontrol.  Industry 
statesmanship  In  this  instance  got  confused 
with  measures  to  further  Jersey  Standard's 
competitive  position.  It  may  Indeed  be  pos- 
sible that,  so  far  as  Jersey  Is  concerned,  ad- 
verse price  effects  of  resld  decontrol  can  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  advantages  of  restor- 
ing Jersey's  virtual  monopoly  In  the  im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil. 

We  ask  quite  seriously  whether  it  is  not 
about  time  to  stop  labeling  our  selfish  pur- 
suits as  "consumer"  benefits  or  "freer  trade" 
promotion. 

In  the  name  of  the  consumer,  the  Jersey 
statement  implies  something  we  do  not 
think  you  would  directly  say:  that  decontrol 
would  result  In  more  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
ports. It  would  not  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  more  Is  really  needed.  Even  the 
New  England  Council  recognizes  that  Its 
complaint  Is  not  that  there  Is  less  than  an 
adequate  overall  supply  available  under  the 
present  program.  And  only  last  month  in 
your  presence,  Jersey  officials  acknowledged 
to  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  that  their 
residual  fuel  oil  stocks  In  the  United  States 
are  actually  too  high. 

In  the  name  of  freer  trade,  and  facilitat- 
ing further  tariff  reductions  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  May,  Jersey  proposed  a  plan 
to  help  break  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil — 
on  the  same  day  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  proclaimed  official  U.S.  support 
of  measures  to  stabilize  prices  of  primary 
products  we  import  from  underdeveloped 
nations.  Our  Government  noted  that  even 
a  slight  break  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
we  Import  often  more  than  offsets  all  bene- 
fits of  our  aid  program  to  Latin  American 
nations. 

Inasmuch  as  Jersey  Standard  has  publicly 
recognized  the  necessity  of  oil  import  con- 
trol, limiting  Its  dlspleastire  largely  to  the 
fact  that  such  controls  extend  to  residual 


fuel  oil  over  which  it  has  long  predominated, 
we  urge  your  personal  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art Udall: 

"When  the  national  security  contribution 
of  the  residual  fuel  oil  program  is  measured 
in  the  broader  terms  of  the  overall  petroleum 
Import  control  system,  it  Is  apparent  that  In 
order  to  maintain  Integrity  of  the  control 
program  It  Is  necessary  to  retain  controls  on 
all  the  principal  derivatives  of  crude  oil. 
Including  residual  fuel  oil." 

In  the  light  of  Secretary  Udall's  Judgment 
that,  in  effect,  Jersey's  decontrol  proposal 
Jeopardizes  the  whole  principle  of  oil  Im- 
port controls,  surely  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  vou  reconsider  whether  Jersey's 
position  Is"  consistent  with  Its  reputation  of 
rising  above  selfish  Interests  during  crucial 
times  for  our  Industry. 

Respectfully  yotirs. 

Thornton  C.  Huddle. 
Imports  Committee  Chairman. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemem  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texsis  [Mr. 
GrONZALEz]  has  made  an  excellent  and 
very  necessary  contribution  to  keeping 
the  facts  clear  about  the  domestic  fuels 
industries  and  their  relationship  with 
foreign  imported  residual  oil. 

He  has  exhibited  a  keen  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  the  oil  producers  of  the 
United  States,  just  as  one  would  have 
expected  from  a  notable  and  competent 
Representative  of  his  great  oil-producing 
State  of  Texas. 

His  very  pertinent  comments  have  also 
served  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  mu- 
tual concern  that  all  of  us  who  represent 
the  great  areas  of  America  which  pro- 
duce our  great  resources  of  native  fuel 
resources  must  feel  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
jobs  and  incomes  of  the  millions  of  citi- 
zens which  production,  transportation, 
and  utilization  of  these  fuels  supply. 

Just  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  can  authoritatively  relate 
this  question  to  the  domestic  oil  produc- 
ers of  Texas  and  the  other  great  oil- 
producing  States,  I  believe  I  can  prop- 
erly cite  the  effects  of  excessive  imports 
of  foreign  residual  oil  to  the  miners  and 
coal  producers  and  railroad  operators 
and  workers  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  I  can  only  join 
with  this  distinguished  colleague  in  de- 
claring that  the  spokesman  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  made 
an  incredible  recommendation  to  the 
Federal  Government — that  this  Nation 
sacrifice  its  domestic  coal  industry  so 
that  Venezuela  can  earn  more  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  more  goods  from  the 
European  Common  Market. 

Mr.  Myron  A.  Wright,  executive  vice 
president  of  this  large  international  oil 
company,  suggested  to  the  Trade  Infor- 
mation Committee  in  a  statement  last 
week  that  the  complete  elimination  of 
residual  oil  import  controls  "is  one  of 
least  harmful"  concessions  this  Nation 
can  make  at  forthcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva. 
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Certainly,  such  a  course  of  action 
would  not  be  harmful  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Co  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  i  step 
would  undoubtedly  help  that  company 
obtain  an  even  larger  share  of  the  mar- 
ket which  it  already  dominates. 

But  such  a  course  of  action  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  coal  industry  and  the 
men  who  mine  and  transport  coal.  The 
influx  of  cheap  waste  oil  from  Venezuela 
would  inevitably  drive  coal  out  cf  the 
utility  and  industrial  market  on  thp  east 
coast.  The  men  now  at  work  minirtg  and 
transporting  this  coal  to  market  V^ould 
be  out  of  work  and  the  serious  eco 
problems  of  the  Appalachian  areas 
be  further  intensified. 

Standard  Oil's  already  swollen 
would  become  even  larger.  Obviously 
the  matter  of  jobs  for  Americans,  and 
food  and  clothing  for  American  families, 
is  a  matter  of  secondary  conceni  to  a 
company  whose  primary  interests  1  e  out- 
side this  Nation. 

What  makes  Mr.  Wright's  sugi  estion 
even  more  incredible  is  that  he  jusi  ifles  it 
by  claiming  ^hat  increased  sales  of  resid- 
ual oil  by  Venezuela  to  this  Natnin— at 
the   expense   of   American   jobs- -would 
make   more  money   available   foi-   pur- 
chases by  Venezuela  from  European  na- 
tions     Such   a  development   no   doubt 
would    please    these    European    Rations 
and  their  pleasure  undoubtedly  w^uld  be 
reflected    in    greater    purchases]    from 
Standard  Oil  and  its  afBliates  through- 
out the  world.  ,    i.  I  t. 
Perhaps  to  a  top  official  of  thi^  giant 
corporation,  which  is  bigger  thaji  most 
of  the  countries  in  which  it  operates,  the 
coal  industry  may  seem  so  small  as  to 
be  insignificant.    But  to  those  commu- 
nities where  the  mining  of  coal  is  the 
most  important  industrial  activijty    the 
liquidation  of  the  coal  industry  w^uld  be 
an  economic  catastrophe. 

The  industrial  federation  built  laround 
coal  is  important  to  America.  T6  argue 
as  Mr.  Wright  has  done,  that  itl  should 
be  dealt  a  damaging  blow  in  ord^  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  a  foreign  nition  to 
buy  more  goods  from  other  foreign  na- 
tions—not from  American  maniifactur- 
ers  it  must  be  emphasized,  bi^t  from 
foreign  manufacturers— is  irres«)onsible 
and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  do- 
mestic fuels  industries.  His  whole  argu- 
ment is  ridiculous  on  its  face  arid  I  am 
confident  that  simple  justice  Idictates 
that  it  will  be  rejected  by  all  concerned 
with  the  American  economy. 


a  few  months  back  with  Lin  Waugh, 
Bowlerland  manager,  about  crises  in  the 

Americas. 
Their    conversation    went    something 

like  this 


More  cultural  and  athletic  exchanges 
would  help  the  Americas  understand  each 
other  better.  Let's  do  something  more  than 
talk  about  It. 

And,  there  you  have  the  beginning  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Bowling  Tournament. 
The  tournament  will  be  held  in  Mon- 
terrey. Mexico,  June  19-21.  Sixteen 
Texas  teams  will  play  16  Mexican  teams 
under  the  banner  of  good  neighbor.  Of 
the  32  teams,  the  first  5  will  be  awarded 
trophies. 

When  I  addressed  this  group.  April  4, 
the  occasion  was  the  sponsors'  banquet 
for  the  tournament.  I  would  like  to 
salute  and  commend  the  following  San 
Antonio  businesses  for  contributing  to  a 
worthy  venture  in  fostering  better  rela- 
tions among  the  Americas.  They  are: 
Dellmar  Southside,  McDonald's  Paper 
Specialties,  Leopold  Drug.  Wright's 
Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Dellmar  Northside. 
Door  Unit  Mfg.  Corp.,  Blue  Bonnet  Hotel. 
Gwyn  Pharmacy.  San  Antonio  Drug  Co., 
the  Gunter  Hotel,  Blanco  Pharmacies, 
Hemphill-McCombs  Ford.  Berns  Depart- 
ment Stores.  Bowlerland,  Cartwright 
Printing  and  Litho,  and  the  Bowling  Pro 

Shop. 

I  would  like  to  especially  commend  Mr. 
McDonald  and  other  members  of  Good 
Neighbor  Bowling  in  San  Antonio  such 
as  Jean  Haase  have  made  plans  for  the 
bowling  tournament  in  Mexico,  which 
will  be  one  more  good  way  to  further 
unify  the  Americas. 


OTTO  F.  OTEPKA 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  BOWLING 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ge:ntleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  ma]  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th^  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemiin  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection.  J 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  4  in  my  home  city  of  San  jAntonio. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  unique 
organization  known  as  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor Bowling  League. 

Patric  McDonald,  presently  th^  leagiie  s 
president,   had   a  heart  to  h^rt   ♦-'" 


talk 


The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  BromwellI  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  concerned  with  the  status  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
strument of  representative  government 
in  an  embattled  world  must  continue  and 
intensify  our  concern  over  the  case  of 
Otto  F.  Otepka. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
as  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  in  size  and  power 
a  new  but  incomplete  axiom  of  political 
conduct  has  been  suggested:  The  abuse 
of  executive  privilege  grows  proportion- 
ally to  the  size  of  the  executive  branch. 
Whether  that  growth  has  been  arith- 
metic or  geometric  should  be  discovered 
quickly.  , 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka. 
as  you  know,  is  a  former  State  Depart- 
ment security  evaluator  who  has  been  re- 
moved from  his  position  following  what, 
from  published  accounts,  was  simply  de- 
cent and  wholesome  cooperation  with  a 
committee  of  the  other  body,  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee. 

His  transfer  to  a  make-work  Job— and 
bear  in  mind  that  Otto  F.  Otepka  in  1958 
received  the  State  Department's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  his  outstand- 
ing work— would  be  serious  enough  and 
just  cause  for  concern,  but  there  has 
been  considerable  fallout  from  the  series 


of  events  leading  up  to  Mr.   Otepkas 
transfer  that  justifies  the  fuU  consid- 
eration of  the  House.    According  to  pub- 
lished   reports   the    situation   is   briefly 
this:  While  engaged  as  a  State  Depart- 
ment security  evaluator.  Mr.  Otepka  was 
responsible  for  producing  important  evi- 
dence   implicating    some    high    foreign 
service  personnel  in  questionable  actions 
that  were  considered  helpful  in  putting 
Castro  in  power  in  Cuba.    In  addition  to 
this  Mr.  Otepka  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
number  of  proposals  to  revise  and  relax 
security   standards   in   the   Department 
of  State     Purportedly  he  furnished  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
some  three  personnel  file  documents  in 
support  of  the  statements  which  he  had 
made  to  the  committee.    He  also  coop- 
erated by  suggesting  some  questions  for 
committee  counsel  to  ask  of  his  supe- 
r°oTin  order  that  the  truth  might  be 
more  fully  developed. 

There  has  been  no  claim  made  against 
Mr  Otepka  that  national  secunty  was 
jTolated  in  any  respect.  When  he  co- 
operated  with  Congress,  however,  his 
troubles  started.  «.„^„^  „ 

After  this  happened  he  was  offered  a 
transfer.  He  refused  this  because  he  had 
been  in  security  work  for  more  than  10 
years,  and  liked  the  work.  Last  June  he 
was  ordered  to  move  to  another  office- 
the  make-work  job-denied  access  to  his 
files  denied  the  assistance  of  a  secretary 
except  for  specific  jobs,  and  this  was  done 
through  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  John  F.  ReiUy. 

Now  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  Reilly? 
He  is  one  who,  with  Elmer  D.  Hill,  inter- 
cepted the  telephone  calls  of  Mr.  Otepka 
by  means  of  an  unauthorized  wiretap 
or  listening  device,  with  the  knowledge 
of  Mr  David  Belisle.  In  July  and  August 
of  last  year.  Assistant  Secretary  ReiUy. 
Mr  Belisle.  and  Mr.  Hill  denied  to  Uie 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  under 
oath  any  knowledge  that  any  wiretap  or 
listening  device  had  been  attached  to 
Mr.  Otepka's  telephone. 

Later  on  Assistant  Secretary  ReiUy 
and  Mr.  Hill  admitted  recording  Mr 
Otepka's  calls  and  Mr.  Belisle  admitted 
knowledge  of  it.  Thereafter.  Assistant 
Secretary  Reilly  and  Mr.  Hill  were  asked 
to  resign  their  positions.  Mr.  Belisle  re- 
mains in  his  position. 

Meanwhile  what  has  become  of  Mr. 
Otepka  since  last  June?  He  has  re- 
mained in  the  State  Department  at  work 
which  denies  him  the  full  exercise  of  his 

skills 

However,  spreading  out  of  this  change 
in  assignment  like  a  miserable  fog  have 
been    a   series   of   other   circumstances 
which  should  be  equally  distressing  to 
the  House.    Six  men  who  continued  to 
associate  with  him  have  been  transferred 
and  their  clearance  to  handle  security 
matters  has  been  removed.    He  has  been 
ostracized  from  State  Department  sociaJ 
life  by  an  atmosphere  that  has  made  ms 
old  friends  reluctant  to  have  any  but  tne 
most  formal  contact  with  him.    He  sus- 
pects, and  with  some  reason,  that  nis 
telephone  has  been  tapped.    At  the  btaw 
Department    his    old    associates    shun 
him— some  have  called  him   at  home- 
When  he  was  given  the  job  of  sorting  oiQ 
security  files  two  persons  were  assignee 
to  sit  m  his  office  and  supervise  him  ana 


he  was  forbidden  to  take  notes  on  the 
work  he  was  doing.  When  he  Insisted  on 
taking  notes  the  project  was  terminated 
and  the  files  were  removed  from  his 
office. 

This  I  think  all  Members  will  agree. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  strange  circumstance 
for  one  to  find  himself  In  who  is  guilty 
of  no  wrongdoing,  who  has  conveyed  no 
inaccurate  information. 

Now  what  of  the  six  men  who  were 
recently  transferred  from  the  Office  of 
Security  to  posts  as  administrative  offi- 
cers In  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  ostensibly  because  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Otepka?  Three  of 
them.  Mr.  Harry  M.  Hlte.  Mr.  John  R. 
Norpel.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Burkhardt, 
have  filed  petitions  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  charging  that  they  have 
been  removed  from  their  assignments 
because  they  supported  Mr.  Otepka.  All 
three  of  these  men  contend  that  the 
transfers  constituted  a  reduction  in  rank 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act.  Mr.  Hlte  is  a  lawyer  who  has  been 
In  Government  service  for  more  than  10 
years.  Mr.  Norpel  is  a  former  agent  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with 
17  years  of  experience  in  Government. 
Mr.  Burkhardt  Is  an  experienced  civil 
servant.  All  three  of  these  men  claim 
that  they  have  direct  knowledge  of  a  plot 
to  frame  Mr.  Otepka  and  then  to  have 
him  fired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  for  bringing  this 
incredible  situation,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Otto  Otepka,  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  well 
knows,  I  have  been  Interested  In  this 
matter  for  some  time.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  Is  today  having  something  more 
to  say  about  it  and  again  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  unless  some 
agency  of  Government  takes  action  to 
protect  these  gentleman,  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, of  which  I  am  a  member,  would  for- 
get about  pay  increase  legislation  for  a 
few  hours  or  a  few  days  and  take  some 
Interest  in  what  is  being  done  by  way  of 
abrogating  the  protection  of  Individuals 
through  the  civil  service  laws. 

Again  It  Is  Incredible  that  these  six 
men,  these  six  evaluators — and  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  all  of  them  have  excellent 
records  and  all  have  had  excellent  rec- 
ords in  the  past  and  have  today — have 
been  transferred  out  of  their  jobs  and 
sent  into  other  fields  of  endeavor  for 
which  they  may  or  may  not  be  qualified. 
We  talk  today  about  Increasing  pay  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  honest  and  effi- 
cient personnel  in  Government.  Then 
we  take  six  experienced  evaluators  and 
practically  ride  them  out  of  their  jobs 
because  they  are  trying  to  do  honest  and 
efiBcient  work  In  Government. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  I  ask  permission  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  In  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  letters  from 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Hlte  and  Mr.  John  R.  Nor- 
Pel,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Elliott,  chief 


of  the  Appeals  Examining  Office  of  the 
US.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Vienna.  Va., 

April  6,  1964. 
Mr.  Stephen  L.  Elliott, 

Chief.  Appeals  Examining  Office.   U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Sir:  Pursuant  to  section  752.  civil 
service  rules  and  regulations,  I  hereby  appeal 
my  reassignment  by  the  Department  of  State 
from  the  position  of  personnel  security  spe- 
cialist, GS-0080-13.  Division  of  Evaluations. 
Special  Review  Branch,  Office  of  Security. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Administration, 
to  administrative  officer.  GS-0301-13,  Bureau 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

On  information  and  belief,  this  action  con- 
stitutes a  reduction  In  rank  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944.  as  amended.  This  action  was  eCfectlve 
on  March  15,  1964.  There  has  been  Issued 
to  me  form  DS-1032.  signed  by  Earl  D.  Sohm 
on  March  18.  1964,  which  I  received  on  March 
23,  1964.  As  a  consequence.  I  have  been 
assigned  to  duties  which  resulted  In  a  lower- 
ing of  my  relative  standing  In  the  Depart- 
ment's organizational  structure. 

Before  describing  specific  grounds  for  my 
appeal,  a  general  statement  concerning  my 
personal  history  Is  In  order. 

In  August  1954,  after  several  years  of  em- 
ployment with  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I 
was  hired  as  a  security  officer  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  During  this  same  period.  I 
was  attending  law  school  and  I  received  my 
law  degree  In  1955.  I  left  the  Department 
In  1957  to  Join  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
where  I  continued  as  a  security  officer.  In 
August  1960  I  returned  to  the  Department 
of  State  as  a  personnel  security  specialist 
and  was  employed  In  that  capacity  until  the 
Department's  action  on  March  15.  1964. 

My  efficiency  ratings  during  my  Govern- 
ment service  have  always  been  satisfactory 
or  better.  For  example,  for  the  period  1954- 
55.  representing  my  first  period  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Department  of  State,  my 
supervisor  wrote:  "During  almost  all  of  the 
rating  period  Mr.  Hlte  has  been  detailed  to 
the  security  review  section  where  his  duties 
have  Involved  writing  summaries  and  analy- 
ses In  difficult  and  involved  cases  of  employ- 
ees and  applicants  which,  because  of  serious 
derogatory  information  contained  therein, 
require  adjudication  under  section  4  or  5  of 
E.O.  10450.  Mr.  Hlte  has  performed  his  duties 
in  this  connection  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  He  has  shown  a  very  good  ability 
to  read  and  assimilate  a  complicated  set  of 
facts  and  to  extract  and  effectively  writeup 
the  pertinent  and  neccessary  parts.  He  has 
exhibited  an  ability  to  analyze  Involved 
cases  and  mature  Judgment  in  his  analyses 
and  recommendations." 

In  1957.  another  supervisor  wrote.  "His 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  security 
criteria  of  the  Department  and  his  ability  to 
apply  these  criteria  in  preparation  of  ana- 
lytical summaries  and  In  making  final  se- 
curity determinations  are  unsurpassed  among 
those  of  like  assignment.  Mr.  Hlte  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  superior  Judgment, 
excellent  writing  ability  and  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  current  development  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  security  field." 

In  recommending  my  promotion  in  1959. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Security  and  In- 
spection. Office  of  Civil  Defense,  wrote,  "As 
a  security  officer  he  has  evaluated  and  made 
final  recommendations  in  Involved  and  deli- 
cate security  cases  covering  all  aspects  of  the 
applicable  laws  and  Executive  orders.  His 
work  has  never  needed  revision.  He  has 
handled  cases  of  alleged  fraud  against  the 


Government  involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  other  matters.  Including 
alleged  unethical  employment  practices.  His 
reports  are  always  so  well  written  that  they 
are  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Director, 
OCDM,  without  revision." 

In  February  1961.  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka,  then 
Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Security.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  commenting  on  my  work 
for  him.  stated.  "I  can  only  conunent  In 
terms  of  highest  praise  for  Mr.  Hlte's  ability 
as  an  evaluator.  He  has  a  great  depth  of 
perception  and  expresses  himself  clearly  and 
succinctly  in  writing.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed also  with  his  knowledge  of  ideologi- 
cal movements  so  that  he  can  and  does  relate 
that  Information  which  is  material  to  the 
case  In  Its  proper  perspective." 

Mr.  Raymond  Loughton.  Chief.  Special  Re- 
view Branch.  Division  of  Evaluations,  wrote 
m  October  1962:  "Mr.  Hlte  is  a  superior 
analyst.  His  work  Is  always  a  precise  and 
finished  product.  His  prior  experience  in  the 
Department  and  background  in  related  cases 
plus  his  ability  has  prompted  the  assignment 
to  him  of  many  high  complexity  cases.  He 
has  evaluated  all  types  of  cases  in  SY.  He 
understands  thoroughly  the  regulations,  pol- 
icies and  procedures  related  to  the  work,  and 
completes  his  assignments  on  his  own  initia- 
tive. His  methodical  approach  and  objec- 
tivity, along  with  his  experience,  has  given 
him  valuable  confidence  and  reserve — Mr. 
Hlte  is  a  dedicated  security  officer,  very  loyal 
and  deeply  Interested  In  the  secvu-lty  field. 
He  is  ideally  suited  to  this  difficult  assign- 
ment and  deserves  special  recognition  for 
consistently  turning  out  superior  evalua- 
tions." 

In  writing  my  efficiency  report  in  October 
1963,  Mr.  Loughton  said.  "For  most  of  the 
rating  period  he  has  been  assigned  the  re- 
view of  three  highly  complex  employee  cases, 
and  Intermittently,  the  evaluation  of  a  num- 
ber of  complex,  high  priority  Presidential 
appointment  cases,  all  of  which  he  has  han- 
dled In  superior  fashion,  with  a  minimum  of 
supervision.  Mr.  Hlte  is  a  professional  eval- 
uator. He  Is  deeply  Interested  In  his  work 
and  understands  thoroughly  the  many  facets 
of  It.  He  studies  avidly,  not  only  develop- 
ments In  the  security  field,  but  In  all  the 
related  fields:  National  policy,  congressional. 
Judiciary,  and  foreign  relations.  Associates 
seek  his  advice  and  his  opinions  are  re- 
spected. Both  he  and  the  Department  would 
benefit  by  his  advancement." 

Events  which  have  occurred  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  past  several  years  cause 
me  to  base  my  appeal  from  the  Department's 
reassignment  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  I  am  one  of  the  original  members  of  a 
staff  organized  in  May  1961  as  a  result  of  a 
directive  approved  by  Mr.  Roger  Jones,  then 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Admin- 
istration. The  mission  of  this  staff  was  to 
reexamine  the  security  files  of  all  employees 
of  the  E>epartment  to  assure  that  no  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  on  whom  there 
was  seriously  questionable  Information  was 
then,  or  would  be  In  the  future,  assigned  to 
a  policy-making  or  policy-Influencing  posi- 
tion relating  to  the  national  security.  This 
group,  consisting  of  six  officers,  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Otto  F. 
Otepka.  then  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Security.  This  operation  was  suspended  in 
January  1962  and  has  not  been  resumed. 
The  suspension  of  activities  coincided  with  a 
reduction  In  force  action  which  displaced 
Mr.  Otepka  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Evaluations. 

2.  Following  the  appointment  of  John  P. 
Reilly  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Se- 
curity in  about  AprU  1962,  the  following 
events  occurred : 

(a)  Mr.  Otepka  was  placed  under  sur- 
veillance by  Mr.  Reilly  and  subsequently  at 
the  instigation  of  Reilly  was  detailed  from 
his  position  as  Chief  of  the  Evaluations 
Division  without  adequate  explanation  to 
him  and  assigned  to  noneupervlsory  duties. 
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deprived  of  the  services  of  a  secretary 
access  to  all  pertinent  corresponde' 
other  documenU  relating  to  perso 
curlty.  precluded  from  entering  the 
of  Evaluations  where  I  have  been  e 
and  forbidden  to  discuss  personnel 
cases  with  me. 

(b)    Simultaneously  with  the  detail 
Otepka.  John  R.  Norpel  and  Billy  N.  i 
both  original  members  of  the  special 
formed   hi  May   1961.  were  reassigns 
their  positions  as  evaluators  to 
routine  Investigatory  nature.     S 
Mr.  Hughes  was  compelled  to  accept 
tlon  as  an  Investigator  at  Memphis 
without    regard    to    his    capabilities 
form  the  higher  skilled  functions  as 

Uator. 

(c)    Mr.  Otepka  was   charged  on 
ber  23,  1963,  with  "conduct 
ofBcer"  In  that  he  allegedly 
sined  Information  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
also   charged    with   certain   other 
of  departmental  regulations. 

3.  A  total  of  six  persons.  Including 
was  reassigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Inte 
lean  Affairs  effective  March   15.   1964 
of  these.  Including  myself,  were  me 
the  special  group  formed  In  May 
four  persons  had  been  selected  by 
ka.     All  have  expressed  their  strong 
tlons  concerning  Mr.  Otepka's  In,-" 
the  wrongdoings  with   which   he 
charged.     The  two  other  persons 
though  not  members  of  the  1961  groi^p 
stanchly  supported  Mr.  Otepka  In 
ent  difficulties. 

4.  I    have   been    Informed    that 
mond  Laugel.  who  held  the  interim 
ment  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
curlty.   and  Mr.  David   I.   Bellsle.   - 
brought   Into   the    Department    by 
Rellly  to  supervise  personnel  security 
tlons   as   the   Intended   replacement 
Otepka.  personally  selected  the  six 
uals  for  reassignment  to  the  Bureau 
ter-Amerlcan  Affairs.     Mr.  Laugel  1 
elgn  Service  ofBcer,  who  Is 
the  civil  service  merit  system,  and 
fers    the    Foreign    Service    system 
civil  service.    Mr.  Bellsle's  Government 
has   been    almost   entirely   in    the 
service.      I    also   have    been    Inf 
two  SMldltlonal  members  of  the 
Evaluations   were   also   considered 
slgnment  by  Mr.  Laugel.    Neither  Is 
ber   of    the   Foreign   Service 
known  supporter  of  Mr.  Otepka. 
to   my   information   and   belief.  Mi 
vetoed  their  reassignment  out  of  t 
of   Security.     The   reassignment   of 
persons,  therefore,  was  confined  only 
hers  of  the  civil  service  who  were  s- 
of  Mr.  Otepka. 

Moreover,    three   members    of   th^ 
atlons    Division    were    Initially 
mately  familiar  with  the  nat\ire  of 
to  which  I  have  now  been  assigned 
Bureau    of    Inter- American    Affairs 
persons   are  Frederick   W.   Traban( 
C.   Sabln,  and   Norman   R.  Doe. 
commenced  In  about  April  1963 
Division   of   Evaluations   and   the 
volved  were  assigned  to  the  fore 
sons.     These    persons    were    fully 
concerning  the  Implementation  of 
gram.     None   Is  a  known   supporter 
Otepka.     No  explanation  was  glveii 
these  persons  were  not  Included 
assignment  to  the  Bureau  of  Inter 
Affairs. 

Furthermore,   the   work   to  whlqh 
been  reassigned  was  rejected  by 
Security  In  1962  on  grounds  that  It 
leal   In   nature   and   not    related 
nel  security.     Additionally.  In 
high   level   officials    of   the 
pressed   doubts   that    the   OfHce  o 
was  adequately  staffed  to  carry  oul 
ect  for  the   Bureau  of  Inter- *-" 
fairs. 
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5    I   Intend  to  appear   as  a   friendly  wit- 
ness   for    Mr.    Otepka    at    his    forthcoming 
hearing  in  the  Department.  If  such  a  hear- 
ing   Is    held.     Messrs.    Raymond    Loughton, 
John  R.  Norpel.  and  Billy  N.  Hughes,  all  of 
whom  have  also  now  been  reassigned  from 
the  Division  of  Evaluations,  also  Intend  to 
appear  as  friendly  witnesses  for  Mr.  Otepka. 
These  witnesses  shall  endeavor  to  assist  Mr. 
Otepka    m    establishing    not   only   that   the 
charges  against  him  are  without  basis,  but 
that  the  charge  regarding  his  alleged  clip- 
ping of  documents  Is  spurious  and  that  the 
evidence  was  fabricated  solely  to  harm  Mr. 
Otepka      I   am  aware   that  Mr.   Otepka   In- 
tends to  show  that  certain  Individuals  who 
were    qualified    to    perform    the    work    In- 
volved in  my  present  assignment,  but  who 
in  fact  were  not  reassigned,  participated  In 
the  fabrication  of  the  evidence  used  against 

6    During    the    appraisal    of    the    Depart- 
ment's personnel  security  program  by  Civil 
Service      Commission      Security      Appraisal 
Officers  from  approximately  March  to  July 
1963     I    cooperated    fully    with    those    of- 
ficers     I  Identified  and  described  shortcom- 
ings   and    deficiencies    In    the    program.     I 
understand  that  Messrs.  Rellly  and   Bellsle 
did  not  approve  of  my  comments.     In  fact. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Rellly  withheld  derogatory 
information    from    personnel    security    files 
and  refused  to  furnish  the   nature  of  this 
information   to   the    Civil   Service   Appraisal 
Officers. 

7    I  appeared  as  a  witness  with  the  De- 
partment's permission  before  a   closed  ses- 
sion  of    the   U.S.    Senate    Internal    Security 
Subcommittee.      I    responded    to    the    com- 
mlttee's  questions  truthfully  and  honestly. 
I  Identified  and  described  to  the  committee 
specific  Instances  of  shortcomings  and  de- 
ficiencies In  the  Department's  personnel  se- 
curity program.     My  statements  were  In  op- 
position  to    changes    Instituted   by    Messrs. 
Rellly  and  Bellsle.  which  according  to  my 
professional   experience  I   felt  were  not  In 
keeping  virtth  the  Intent  of  Executive  Order 
10450    and    laws    passed    by    Congress    pre- 
scribing an   effective   security   program.     In 
fact,   my   testimony   supported   that   of   Mr. 
Otepka  on  prior  occasions.     I  am  aware  that 
Mr   Rellly  gave  testimony  Inconsistent  with 
that    of    Mr.    Otepka    and    that    when    Mr. 
Otepka  substantiated  the  validity  of  his  own 
testimony  he  was  subjected  to  reprisals  and 
unwarranted   criticism   by   Mr.  Rellly.     Ad- 
ditionally, in   response  to  committee  ques- 
tions.   I    testified    concerning    certain    sub- 
stantive   and    procedural    questions    in    the 
case  of  William  Arthur  Wleland,  which  I  had 
coevaluated    with    Mr.    Otepka.      It    Is    my 
assumption  that  my  testimony  contradicted 
that  of  Mr.  Rellly  on  the  same  case.     In  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  practice,  a  trans- 
cript   was    made    available    to    the    Depart- 
ment, w    .L   %. 

8  Prior  to  the  public  disclosure  that  Mr. 
Rellly  had  recanted  his  testimony  that  he 
did  not  have  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone  tapped, 
I  had  knowledge  that  Mr.  Rellly  had  insti- 
tuted telephone  surveillance  measures 
against  Mr.  Otepka  and  I  discussed  this 
knowledge  with  my  associates  in  the  Office 
of  Security.  I  am  certain  that  my  comments 
about  Mr.  Rellly 's  Improprieties  were  made 
known  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Bellsle. 

9  In  the  course  of  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion relative  to  the  Otepka  case.  I  was  In- 
terrogated by  special  agents  of  the  FBI. 
I  believe  this  was  at  the  Instigation  of  Mr. 
Rellly  who  apparently  suspected  that  I  had 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Otepka  In  presenting 
his  defense  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  In  the  course  of  these  FBI 
interrogations,  I  criticized  Mr.  Rellly's  tactics 
and  also  Informed  the  FBI  of  my  views  con- 
cerning the  handling  of  certain  personnel 
security  cases  by  the  Department,  and 
about  deficiencies  In  security  procedures.     I 


stanchly  defended  Mr.  Otepka  to  the  FBI. 
I  am  certain  that  my  statements  to  the  FBI 
were  made  available  to  Mr.  Rellly  and  to  Mr. 
Bellsle.  '      _ 

10.  Prior  to  my  present  reassignment  I  was 
questioned   at   considerable   length   by   Am- 
bassador    WUson     Flake     and     George     W 
French.     These  two  officers  were  appointed 
recently  to  investigate  wiretapping  practices 
of  the  Department  and  other  aspects  of  the 
Department's   security  program.     I  asserted 
that   certain   changes   In   security   practices 
instituted  by  Messrs.  Rellly  and  Bellsle  were 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  security. 
I  also  defended  Mr.  Otepka.     Since  my  re- 
assignment I  have  been  questioned  on  two 
occasions    by    Mr.    French,    first    alone,    and 
then  m  the  presence  of  William  J.  Crockett, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  AdmlnlstraUon. 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Rosen,  director  of  person- 
nel    relative    to    my    criticism    of    security 
practices  followed  by  David  I.  Bellsle. 

11    In    my    letter    to    the    Commission   of 
March  27.  1964,  I  discussed  the  circumstances 
of   my   reassignment.     In   particular    I   dis- 
cussed by  Interview  with  Mr.  John  W.  Drew 
of    the    Department's    Personnel    Office,    on 
March  11,  1964.  at  which  time  Mr.  Powhaten 
Baber.  Deputy  Executive  Director.  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  was  also  present.     I 
related    that    Mr.    Drew   had   told    me   that 
the  decision  to  reassign  me  had  been  made 
on  a  high  level  in  the  Department:  further. 
Mr   Drew  said  he  woxild  reassign  me  regard- 
less of  my  wishes  in  the  matter.     He  further 
admonished  me  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
work  I  was  to  be  assigned  with  no  one.  ow- 
ing to  Its  "politically  sensitive  nature."     Mr. 
Drew   also  said   at  that   time  that  I   would 
remain     In    the    0080    classification    series, 
though  the  DS-1032  he   later  provided  me 
placed  me  In  the  0301    classification   series. 
Upon   my   reassignment,   I   was   required   to 
relinquish    my    security    officer    credentials. 
These  credentials  were  returned  to  me  as  a 
"souvenir"    with    a    cancellation    stamp    on 
their  face.     Since  reporting   to  my   new  as- 
signment on  March  16.  1964.  I  have  received 
no  definite  work  assignment  and  no  position 
description    has    been    provided.     Mr.    Ray- 
mond Loughton.  my  present  supervisor,  has 
admitted  to  me  that  the  only  functions  he 
now   has   to    assign    to    me    are    clerical   In 
nature. 

12.  Since  my  reassignment  I  have  been 
made  aware  of  comments  of  some  former 
associates  In  the  Office  of  Security  that  I 
was  reassigned  because  I  "carried  the  torch 
too  far  and  too  long  for  Mr.  Otepka.  Others 
have  been  heard  to  comment  that  I  was 
transferred  because  I  was  critical  of  person- 
nel security  practices  In  the  Department. 

I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  Informa- 
tion   that    Mr.   G.    Marvin   Gentile,   recently 
appointed  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Security,  although   he   had   no   part   In  the 
transfer  of  the  six  men,  and  despite  his  need 
for   professional  evaluators  on  complex  se- 
curity cases   would  not  ask  for  the  return  ol 
the  six  men  because  he  wished  to  start  with 
an  organization  free  of  controversial  persons. 
I  am  further  Informed  that  persons  unskliiea 
In  personnel  security  evaluations  have  tem- 
porarily filled  the  positions  vacated  in  tne 
Office  of  Security  by  the  reassignment  of  the 
six  men,  and  that  Mr.  Gentile  intends  per- 
manently to  fill  these  positions  from  among 
the  ranks  of  investigators,  many  of  whom 
have   had    no   pertinent   evaluations  experi- 
ence. ^^   .  ... 
In  summary,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
action   taken  against  me  was  not  for  sucn 
cause  as  would  promote  the  efficiency  of  tne 
service.     In   effect.   It  removed   me   without 
adequate    notice    or    explanation    from   ™y 
chosen  career  as  a  personnel  security  officer^ 
to  another  position  classified  In  an  entirely 
unrelated  and  unspeclallzed  field.    ™  ^T 
tlon  originated  with  Mr.  John  F.  Rellly  and 
Mr   David  I.  Bellsle  and  Is  In  reprisal  for  my 
honest  dissent  and  becavise  of  my  close  as- 


sociation with,  and  defense  of,  Mr.  Otto  P. 
Otepka.  It  Is  evident  that  Messrs.  Rellly  and 
Bellsle  are  unworthy  of  belief  because  a 
congressional  committee  established  the 
falsity  of  their  statements  under  oath  before 
that  committee  on  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonnel security  administration. 

Mr.  Rellly  was  required  to  resign  because 
he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  superiors.  Due 
to  the  continued  presence  of  Mr.  Bellsle  in  a 
ranking  position  In  the  Office  of  Security,  It 
is  my  belief  that  he  has  Influenced  my  re- 
assignment from  the  Department's  personnel 
security  program. 

The  action  removing  me  from  the  person- 
nel security  program  contrary  to  my  own  de- 
sires and  motivations  has  subjected  me  to 
scorn  and  ridicule  among  my  Government- 
wide  acquaintances  in  the  personnel  security 
field,  thereby  tending  to  degrade  and  htmill- 
late  me.  Moreover,  It  has  caused  embarrass- 
ment and  anguish  on  the  i>art  of  members  of 
my  family. 

The  publicized  shocking  Indiscretions  of 
Messrs.  Rellly  and  Bellsle  have  rendered  a 
disservice  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Government 
security  program.  My  associates  In  the  secu- 
rity community  ast  now  even  more  alarmed 
to  learn  that  I  have  been  victimized  by  the 
"guilt  by  association"  concept  that  the  De- 
partment openly  has  professed  to  oppose. 
Furthermore,  this  action  contravenes  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  civil  service  merit 
system.  It  has  resulted  In  the  lowering  of 
morale  of  dedicated  dvll  servants  who  sub- 
scribe to  the  "Code  of  Ethics  for  Government 
Service,"  expressed  in  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  of  July  1958,  later  promulgated  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  In  Depart- 
ment of  State  Circular  982  on  December  2, 
1958. 

It  Is  requested  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission take  the  necessary  steps  to  fully  In- 
vestigate this  matter  and  direct  that  I  be  re- 
stored to  my  position  as  personal  security 
specialist,  aS-0080-13,  Office  of  Security. 
Very  respectfully, 

Harrt  M.  Hite. 


Alexandria,  Va., 

Aprils,  1964. 
Appeals  Examining  Office, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention:   Mr.  Stephen  L.  Elliott.) 

Dear  Sir  :  In  furtherance  of  my  letter  dated 
March  27,  1964,  and  your  acknowledgement 
dated  March  31,  1964,  I  hereby  appeal  from 
my  reassignment  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  position  of  administrative  officer,  GS- 
0301-13.  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
OfBce  of  Assistant  Secretary.  I  was  reas- 
signed from  the  f>osltlon  of  personnel  secu- 
rity specialist.  GS-0080-13,  Division  of  Evalu- 
ations, Special  Review  Branch,  Office  of  Secu- 
rity. Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion. This  appeal  Is  submitted  In  accordance 
with  section  752,  subchapter  B,  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Manual. 

Form  BS-1032  (notification  of  personnel 
action)  was  personally  delivered  to  me  by 
John  W.  Drew  of  the  Office  of  Personnel.  The 
effective  date  of  the  reassignment  was  shown 
to  be  March  15,  1964,  and  It  was  authenticated 
by  Earl  L.  Sohm  on  March  18,  1964.  The 
effect  of  this  action  was  assignment  to  a 
position  and  duties  which  resulted  In  a  low- 
ering of  my  relative  standing  in  the  orga- 
nizational structure  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

On  information  and  belief,  this  reassign- 
ment resulted  in  a  reduction  in  rank  pre- 
cluded by  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended. 
A  summary  concerning  my  background  Is  in 
order  prior  to  setting  forth  the  specific  bases 
for  this  appeal. 

I  have  a  total  of  almost  17  years  employ- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
personnel,    security,    and    related    manage- 


ment fields.  In  June  1949,  I  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  LaSalle  College 
In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  entered  the  School 
of  Law  of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
the  same  year.  From  1947  to  1950  I  was  also 
employed  as  Instructor  by  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education.  In  AprU  1951,  I  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  special  agent  in  the 
Federal   Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Over  90  percent  of  my  service  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  related  to  the 
Investigation,  supervision,  and  administra- 
tion of  laws  enacted  for  the  preservation  of 
our  national  security.  In  nine  occasions 
between  August  30.  1954,  and  November  19, 
1958,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  personally 
commended  my  efforts  In  conducting  and 
directing  investigations  involving  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  from  the  ene- 
mies within  and  without.  On  March  17, 
1958,  he  presented  me  with  a  $150  award 
for  supervision  which  attained  successful 
results  in  three  extremely  delicate  \mder- 
taklngs  of  considerable  Importance  In  the 
security  field.  In  September  1959.  I  was 
rated  outstanding  for  services  as  a  No.  1 
man  during  an  Internal  inspection  of  one 
area  of  the  FBI's  organization. 

In  July  1961.  I  entered  on  duty  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  until  March  15, 
1964,  was  continuously  officially  assigned  as 
an  evaluator  of  personnel  security  cases.  In 
addition  I  jjartlclpated  In  management  stud- 
ies for  the  Office  of  Security  and  recom- 
mended certain  internal  reallnement  of  func- 
tions, personnel,  and  space  which  resulted 
in  greater  efficiency  of  operation.  Perform- 
ance ratings  attest  to  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  my  duties.  As  will  be  seen,  com- 
mencing on  June  27,  1963,  I  was  detailed  to 
lesser  duties  and  became  subordinate  to  a 
lower  grade  employee. 

By  an  official  personnel  action  effective 
December  24,  1963,  this  detail  was  extended 
with  the  approval  of  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission. I  was  designated  to  the  position 
of  supervisory  Investigator  general,  GS-1810- 
13  In  the  Washington  field  office.  Office  of 
Security.  No  such  available  position  existed 
and  I  was  not  permitted  to  fulfiU  its  duUes. 
Two  supervisory  positions  in  the  Washington 
field  office  were  already  encumbered.  The 
possibility  also  exists  that  the  official  per- 
sonnel action  was  altered  after  approval  of 
the  detail  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

BASIS  for  appeal 

In  Bilay  1961,  Roger  Jones,  then  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration, 
recognized  the  need  for  a  highly  trained, 
competent  steff  to  fulfill  a  mission  In  the 
personnel  security  field.  He  approved  the 
establishment  of  positions  for  such  a  group. 
In  about  June  1961,  Otto  F.  Otepka,  then 
Deputy  Director  for  the  Office  of  Security, 
sought  my  services  and  I  became  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  group  charged  with 
fulfillment  of  the  challenging  mission  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Jones.  Under  Mr.  Otepka's 
direction,  the  security  files  of  all  employees 
of  the  Department  of  State  were  to  be  re- 
examined to  make  certain  that  no  employee 
having  seriously  questionable  allegations 
against  him  was  then  or  woiUd  be  assigned 
to  a  policymaking  or  Influential  role  relating 
to  the  national  security.  The  select  group 
consisted  of  six  officers  Including  Mr.  Otepka. 
The  others  were:  Raymond  A.  Loughton; 
Harry  M.  Hlte:  Frank  V.  Gardner;  BUly  N. 
Hughes;  and  myself.  The  fimctlonlng  of  the 
group  was  suspended  In  January  1962,  and 
has  not  been  resumed. 

In  April  1962,  John  F.  Rellly  was  appointed 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Se- 
curity. During  Rellly's  tenure,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  series  of  events  which  affected 
myself  and  the  others  adversely  because  of 
our  working  association  with  Mr.  Otepka. 
These  events  were  highlighted  by  the  follow- 
ing incidents,  among  others: 


Mr.  Rellly  placed  Mr.  Otepka  under  surveil- 
lance and  employed  surreptitious  Investiga- 
tive techniques  against  him.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Otepka.  having  become  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Evaluations  because  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  his  Job  as  Deputy  Director  and  a 
subsequent  reduction  in  force,  was  detailed 
from  his  former  position  without  any  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  placed  In  a  nonsupervisory 
position  fabricat«d  for  him;  denied  the  serv- 
ices of  a  secretary;  refused  necessary  ma- 
terial, information,  and  files  relating  to  per- 
sonnel security;  denied  the  right  to  enter 
Into  the  area  occupied  by  the  Division  of 
Evaluations;  and  ordered  to  refrain  from 
discussing  personnel  security  matters  with 
employees  formerly  under  his  direction. 

Concurrently  v?lth  Mr.  Otepka's  detail,  Billy 
N.  Hughes  and  myself  were  detailed  also 
without  explanation  from  our  positions  as 
evaluators  to  the  lesser  duties  of  routine  In- 
vestigators. Thereafter  Mr.  Hughes  was 
coerced  into  accepting  a  position  as  an  In- 
vestigator at  Memphis,  Tenn.  This  position 
was  created  for  Mr.  Hughes  to  Induce  his 
acceptance  of  it  to  circumvent  his  ability  to 
perform  the  more  demanding  duties  of  an 
evaluator. 

On  January  23,  1964, 1  testified  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  State  Department  observer  In  ex- 
ecutive session  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security.  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  that  same  date  Mr.  Thomas 
Ehrllch,  a  member  of  the  Department's  Legal 
Adviser's  Office,  contacted  me  In  reference  to 
my  testimony.  He  stated  that  If  Mr.  Rellly 
or  Mr.  David  I.  Belisle.  a  former  special  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Rellly.  had  again  done  some- 
thing wrong  with  respect  to  my  assignment 
In  a  lower  position  It  should  be  corrected. 

On  January  29,  1964,  I  received  an  In- 
formal memorandum  over  the  name  of  Ray- 
mond W.  Laugel,  then  Acting  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Security.  This  Informed 
me  of  a  "temporary  special  assignment"  and 
Instructed  I  return  to  the  original  position 
from  which  I  was  detailed  on  June  27,  1963. 
It  was  not  until  March  1964,  I  received  an 
official  personnel  action  terminating  my 
original  detail. 

In  September  1963,  the  Department  of 
State  served  formal  charges  on  Mr.  Otepka. 
These  charges  alleged  he  engaged  In  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  by  fiarnlshlng  classi- 
fied Information  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
St-^tes.  Allegations  of  violations  of  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  were  also  Included. 
On  March  15,  1963,  six  persons  were  reas- 
signed to  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. Four  of  these.  Including  myself,  were 
original  members  of  the  group  formed  in  May 
1961  and  personally  selected  by  Mr.  Otepka. 
The  others  are  Raymond  A.  Loughton. 
Harry  M.  Hlte,  Prank  V.  Gardner,  Howard  J. 
Shea,  formerly  a  supervisor  In  the  Division 
of  Investigations,  and  Edwin  A.  Btirkhardt, 
an  evaluator  from  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions. All  six  have  been,  and  continue  to  be. 
stanch  In  their  defense  of  Mr.  Otepka  and 
have  openly  stated  their  strong  beUefs  In  Mr. 
Otepka's  innocence. 

Frederick  W.  Traband,  Joseph  C.  Sabln,  and 
Norman  R.  Doe  have  remained  in  the  Division 
of  Evaluations.  The  project  to  which  I  have 
now  been  assigned  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  was  originally  accepted  by 
the  Office  of  Security  In  about  April  1963. 
These  three  men  became  most  familiar  with 
Its  purpose  and  were  fully  informed  concern- 
ing Its  procedures.  These  men  who  remained 
In  the  Division  of  Evaluations  are  not  known 
as  supporters  of  Mr.  Otepka.  I  have  been 
given  no  Information  which  would  permit  me 
to  understand  why  personnel  most  familiar 
with  the  program  were  not  considered  and 
Included  in  the  reassignment  of  It  and  per- 
sonnel to  the  Bureau  of  Intcr-Amerlcan 
Affairs. 
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Mr.  Bellsle  wa«  brought  Into  the    Depart 
ment  by  Mr.  Rellly  to  direct  personnel  secu 
rlty  operations  In  place  of  Mr.  Otepka.     I 
ha«  been  brought  to  my  attention  th^t  Ray- 
mond Laugel  and  Mr.  Bellsle  personeJly  se- 
lected the  five  others  and   myself  lor  this 
reassignment   which    I    am    appealln;.      Mr. 
Laugel  is  a  Foreign  Service  officer  and  prefers 
this  system  o\er  the  civil  service  merit  sys- 
tem,   with   which   he   has    had    no    jiersonai 
experience.     Mr.  Bellsle's  Government  expe- 
rience has  by  far  and  large  been  In  the  ex- 
cepted service. 

Two  other  members  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations,  both  members  of  the  ci  rll  serv- 
ice system,  were  also  considered  by  Jlr.  Lau- 
gel for  reassignment  to  the  Bureau  cf  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  These  two  are  no(  known 
as  supporters  of  Mr,  Otepka.  It  Is  m]  knowl- 
edge and  belief  that  Mr.  BelUle  disagreed 
with  the  reassignment  of  these  two  persons 
suggested  by  Mr.  Laugel.  Ck)nsequeiitly  this 
reassignment  included  only  employefs  under 
the  civil  service  system  who  were  subportera 
of  Mr.  Otepka.  J 

I  have  been  Informed  that  In  about  Octo- 
ber 1963.  Mr.  Bellsle  commented  there  was 
no  place  In  the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
Security  for  Mr.  Loughton  and  that  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Norpel  would  never  return 
to  the  Division  of  Evaluations. 

In  about  July  1963.  the  civU  serv  ce  com- 
mission's security  appraisal  team  ccmpleted 
a  review  of  the  Department  of  State's  per- 
sonnel security  program.  In  my  dlicusslons 
with  the  appraising  officers  I  was  completely 
truthful  and  candid.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  my  comments  gained  the  disap- 
proval of  Mr.  Rellly  and  Mr.  Belislo  since  I 
was  aware  of  deflciencles  In  their  manage- 
ment of  the  personnel  security  program.  I 
know  Mr.  Rellly  and  Mr  Bellsle  withheld 
from  the  appraising  officers  derogi.tory  In- 
formation in  personnel  security  files. 

I  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Rellly  ccncernlng 
official  assistance  given  to  Mr.  Otepka  in 
order  that  he  might  disapprove  certi  in  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Rellly  under  oa  h  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subccmmlttee. 
Mr.  Rellly  attempted  to  discredit  Mr.  Otepka 
to  me  by  making  false  and  malicicus  state- 
ments concerning  Mr.  Otepka's  atlUty  and 
character.  I  subsequently  testified  favor- 
ably for  Mr.  Otepka  before  the  Sdnate  In- 
ternal Security  Subconunlttee  and  I  disputed 
Mr.  RelUy's  evaluation  of  Mr.  Otepta. 

In  November  1963.  there  was  a  p  ibllc  dis- 
closure that  Mr.  ReiUy  had  formally  repudi- 
ated his  earlier  sworn  testimony  concerning 
the  tapping  of  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone. 
Prior  to  that  I  had  knowledge  such  a  meas- 
ure was  taken  against  Mr.  Otepki.  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  my  associates.  I  was  crit- 
ical of  such  tactics  employed  by  Jlr.  Rellly. 
I  believe  my  comments  regarding  such  un- 
ethical practice  were  made  known  to  Mr. 
Rellly  and  to  Mr.  Bellsle. 

The  Federal  Bxireau  of  Investigation  con- 
ducted an  official  Investigation  cjncernlng 
Mr.  Otepka.  On  Jvily  30.  1963,  I  was  inter- 
rogated by  two  special  agents  of  the  FBI. 
Based  on  their  statements  and  linn  of  ques- 
tioning, I  believe  my  interview  was  ;onducted 
at  the  provocation  of  Mr.  ReUly  who  was  of 
the  opinion  I  assisted  In  the  preienUtlons 
of  Mr.  Otepka's  defense  before  t  le  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  1  During  my 
Interrogation.  I  freely  voiced  by  opposition 
to  Mr.  Rellly's  tactics,  his  handling  of  some 
security  cases,  and  volunteered  deficiencies 
in  security  procedures.  I  assured  the  FBI 
of  my  complete  confidence  in  Mil,  Otepka's 
innocence  and  his  determination  ko  achieve 
a  sound  and  realistic  personnel  se<  urity  pro- 
gram. Since  Mr  Rellly  was  Instri^mental  in 
obtaining  the  FBI's  investigative  iservlces.  I 
am  sure  my  sUtements  were  made  available 
to  him  and   Mr.  Bellsle. 

On  January  13.  1964,  at  my  pri^r  request. 
I  received  an  appointment  with  John  W. 
Drew,  of  the  Office  of  Personnel,  who  was  then 


m  charge  of  Washington  assignments.  My 
discussion  with  Mr.  Drew  centered  on  my 
potential  for  advancement  along  administra- 
tive and  managerial  lines  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Mr.  Drew,  in  substance.  Informed 
me  that  the  scope  of  my  experience  was  too 
narrow  to  provide  much  of  an  opportunity 
for  advancement  to  more  responsible  posi- 
tions. He  suggested,  if  this  were  my  goal.  I 
seek  employment  in  a  noncompetitive  agency 
where  the  standards  and  qualifications  of 
the  managerial  level  were  not  as  high  as 
those  in  the  Department  of  State. 

On  March  11.  1964.  Mr.  Drew  summoned 
me  to  a  meeting.  Also  present  was  Powhatan 
Baber.  a  Foreign  Service  Officer,  and  Deputy 
Director.  Office  of  the  Executive  Director,  of 
the  area  to  which  I  was  reassigned  4  days 
later.  Mr.  Drew  in  his  conunents  outlined  an 
important  position  for  which  I  had  been 
selected  and  Implied  that  greater  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  would  be  connected  there- 
with. He  stated  I  was  being  considered  for 
this  assignment  only  because  of  my  excep- 
tional qualifications  for  it.  Mr.  Drew  assured 
me  that  I  would  remain  in  the  080  (per- 
sonnel security  specialist)  series  and  a  posi- 
tion description,  yet  to  be  devised  and  writ- 
ten, would  be  almost  identical  to  the  one 
under  which  I  was  serving  in  the  Office  of 
Security. 

In  response  to  specific  statements  I  made. 
Mr.  Drew  did  not  explain  the  disparity  be- 
tween his  present  comments  and  those  made 
on  January  13.  1964.  The  alleged  impor- 
tance of  the  assignment  was  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Drew  when  he  stated  there  was  no  other 
choice  for  me  but  to  accept  it. 

On  March  16.  1964,  Mr.  Drew  personally 
delivered  completed  personnel  actions  to  my- 
self and  the  five  other  men  reassigned  from 
the  Office  of  Security.  At  this  time,  the 
change  In  classification  series  was  pointed 
out  to  him  In  the  face  of  his  earlier  com- 
ments. Mr.  Drew  stated  that  regardless  of 
this  official  classification  designation  we  six 
Individuals  would  remain  In  the  080  series 
for  the  purposes  of  reduction  in  force  pro- 
cedures. He  was  requested  and  declined  to 
put  this  latter  statement  In  writing.  It  was 
at  this  time  Mr.  Drew  also  stated  one  of  his 
functions  was  to  handle  disciplinary  cases 
Involving  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Since  March  16.  1964,  I  have  received  no 
position  description;  my  duties  and  their 
objective  In  the  framework  of  national  secu- 
rity have  not  been  clearly  defined;  and  my 
Supervisor.  Ra3nnond  A.  Loughton.  has 
agreed  the  duties,  which  have  been  explained 
to  him  for  performance  by  me  to  date,  are 
comparable  to  ones  which  could  be  assigned 
clerical  researchers. 

On  March  16,  1964,  I  was  required  to  re- 
linquish my  commission  card  which  estab- 
lished my  bona  fide  as  a  security  officer  in 
the  Department  of  State.  It  was  delivered  to 
Mason  A.  LaSelle.  the  Office  of  Security's 
Executive  Officer.  This  surrender  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  Baber,  and 
the  five  other  men  reassigned  with  me.  On 
April  2.  1964.  my  commission  card  was  re- 
turned to  me  with  the  word  "cancelled" 
across  Its  face. 

If  and  when  Mr.  Otepka  is  finally  afforded 
a  hearing  of  the  charges  made  against  him 
by  the  Department  of  State,  I  Intend  to  ap- 
pear as  a  friendly  witness  for  him.  Harry 
M.  Hlte.  Raymond  A.  Loughton  and  Billy 
Hughes,  all  former  subordinates  of  Mr. 
Otepka  in  the  Office  of  Security,  also  Intend 
to  appear  on  Mr.  Otepka's  behalf.  These 
witnesses  will  appear  In  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish that  the  charges  against  Mr.  Otepka 
are  without  basis  and  specifically  the  allega- 
tion that  he  clipped  an  official  document  Is 
based  on  falsely  contrived  evidence  created 
solely  to  harm  Mr.  Otepka.  I  know  Mr. 
Otepka  Intends  to  show  that  certain  quali- 
fied Individuals,  not  selected  to  perform  the 
work  reassigned  to  me  In  my  present  assign- 


ment,   conspired   to  manufacture   evidence 
for  use  against  him. 

Since  March  16,  1964.  when  I  was  reas- 
signed I  have  been  Informed  that  associates 
remaining  in  the  Office  of  Security  have 
commented  my  reassignment  was  due  to  the 
fact  I  "carried  the  torch"  too  far  and  too 
long  for  Mr.  Otepka.  Mr.  I>rew  and  Mr. 
Baber  assured  me  that  G.  Mervin  Gentile, 
the  recently  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Security,  had  no  part  in 
the  transfer  of  five  men  and  myself  from 
his  organization  to  another  area.  The  pro- 
posed action  was  not  discussed  with  him 
but  had  been  approved  by  the  former  di- 
recting officials  of  the  Office  of  Security 
whom  I  identified  as  Messrs.  Bellsle  and 
Laugel. 

I  have  also  been  made  aware  that  in  spite 
of  Mr.   Gentile's   stated   need   for   qualified 
personnel    security    evaluators    on    complex 
cases,  he  would  not  request  the  return  of 
the  six  men  transferred  to  another  area  be- 
cause he  wished  to  effect  a  reorganization 
free  from  controversial  persons.     In  Decem- 
ber, 1963,  Billy  N.  Hughes  and  I,  two  quali- 
fied evaluators.  were  on  detail  to  lower  level 
positions    In    the    Washington    field    office. 
The  Office  of  Security  assigned  investigators 
from  field  offices  outside  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
assist  in  the  reduction  of  a  backlog  In  the 
Division  of  Evaluations  which  had  reached 
unbelievable  proportions  since  Mr.  Otepka's 
removal.      Currently,    I    am    informed    that 
persons  unskilled  in  personnel  security  eval- 
uations have  temporarily  filled  the  positions 
I  and  the  five  other  men  were  forced  to  leave 
and  that  Mr.  Gentile  intends  to  permanently 
encvunber  these  positions  from  the  ranks  of 
investigators,  many  of  whom  have  not  had 
the  pertinent  education,  training,  or  expe- 
rience necessary  for  such  duties. 


StTMMARY 

I  respectfully  submit  that  my  reassign- 
ment does  not  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  This  action  had  its  foundation 
based  on  reprisal  for  my  close  association 
with  and  outspoken  defense  of  Otto  P. 
Otepka.  It  is  evident  It  was  culminated 
through  actions  of  John  P.  Rellly  and  David 
I.  Bellsle.  Without  explanation  or  adequate 
notice  I  was  removed  in  a  preemptive  fash- 
Ion  from  my  chosen  career  as  a  personnel 
security  specialist  and  placed  In  an  entirely 
unrelated  position  and  a  field  not  requiring 
specialization. 

I.  with  other  men  In  my  chosen  field, 
believe  in  the  absolute  need  for  an  effective 
security  program  In  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  embarrassment  caused  by  my  removal 
Is  shared  by  these  other  sincere  dedicated 
men  In  the  security  conununity.  The  "guilt 
by  association"  concept  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  professes  to  openly  oppose  Is 
the  only  basis  for  my  degradation.  My  re- 
moval from  the  Government  security  pro- 
gram without  cause  has  subjected  me  to 
scorn  and  ridicule  and  has  caused  embar- 
rassment and  anguish  to  my  family. 

Even  though  Mr.  Rellly  resigned  because 
he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  superiors.  Mr. 
Bellsle  continues  in  a  position  whereby  be 
greatly  affects  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Security.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  was  through 
his  persuasion  my  reassignment  occurred. 
The  disclosed  testimony  of  Mr.  Bel  isle  and 
Mr.  Rellly  to  date  has  shocked  the  public 
and  rendered  a  disservice  to  the  entire  secu- 
rity-Intelligence community  whose  Integrity 
suffered  by  the  calculated  actions  of  these 
two  men.  Mr.  Rellly's  and  Mr.  Bellsle's  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  under  oath  establishes  their 
unworthiness  in  matters  concerning  the  aa- 
mlnistration  of  personnel  security. 

I  also  believe  my  reassignment  Is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  basic  defined  con- 
cepts of  the  civil  service  merit  system.  The 
morale  and  dedication  of  loyal  civil  service 
employees,  who  by  their  actions  evidence  tne 


high  standards  in  which  they  believe,  are 
weakened  by  their  observation  of  my  recent 
experience.  If  a  "Code  of  Ethics"  is  to  sur- 
vive, It  must  be  subscribed  to  by  all  civil 
service  employees  without  fear  of  retalia- 
tion for  telling  the  truth  or  recrimination 
for  fulfilling  a  duty. 

It  is  requested  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion fully  investigate  this  matter  and  direct 
that  I  be  restored  to  my  former  rightful  posi- 
tion as  a  personnel  security  specialist, 
GS-0080-13  In  the  OfBce  of  Security. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  R.  Norpel,  Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  his  contribution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  concern  over 
this  matter  should  be  intense  and  it 
should  be  deep.  Our  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection of  a  good  and  faithful  civil  ser- 
vant should  be  no  less  than  the  interest 
to  be  exercised  by  the  other  body;  our 
interest  in  elimination  of  unworthy  civil 
servants  should  likewise  be  no  less. 

Otto  P.  Otepka,  I  repeat,  did  not  by 
anyone's    claim    give    inaccurate    testi- 
mony.   The  documents  he  produced  for 
the  committee  were  accurate  and  au- 
thentic.   He  did  not  breach  the  national 
security.    What  then  has  been  his  of- 
fense?    Technically,   "insubordination." 
I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  question 
here  splits  in  two  parts.    If  Mr.  Otepka 
was  in  fact  insubordinate  by  the  rules  of 
the  State  Department,  prompt,  effective 
and  supportable  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Department.    The  second  ques- 
tion, and  the  first  in  the  national  inter- 
est is  whether  the  definition  of  insubor- 
dination    currently    followed    by     the 
Department  of  State  is  one  which  would 
be  supported  by  this  body,  by  Congress 
as  a  whole,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  whether  it  serves  the  Nation. 
Many  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  be- 
lieve   throughout    the    history    of    this 
House,  including  myself,  have  spoken  out 
against  the  overzealous  use  of  executive 
authority.    Overzealous  use  of  executive 
authority  is  usually.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit, defined  by  one  word — persecution. 
And,  if,  Mr.  Speaker,  cooperation  with 
a   duly   constituted   committee   of   this 
Congress  in  either  body  constitutes  in- 
subordination this  is  a  matter  in  which 
this  House  must  be  keenly  interested. 
By  what  token  could  this  possibly  be 
true?    By  what  token  do  appointed  of- 
ficials including  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Crockett,     who     brought     about     Mr. 
Otepka's  transfer  assume  authority  for 
calling  insubordinate  the  release  of  ac- 
curate information  not  prejudicial  to  the 
national    interest    to    duly    authorized 
elected  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government? 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold — perhaps  we  have 
crossed  the  threshold — of  a  most  critical 
area    of    intensely    important    national 
policy.    If  we  are  going  to  preserve  our 
freedoms  in  the  United  States  we  had 
better  be  getting  about  it.    If  the  elected 
officials  of  this  Government  are  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  appointed  ofiBclals  in 
the   manner   in   which   this  tyrannical 
chain  of  circumstances  suggests,  then  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Constitution,  and  the  courts 


must  plainly  declare  it.  If  not,  then  the 
elected  officials  of  this  Government  and 
in  particular  this  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  exerting  their  rights  to 
obtain  the  facts  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
whenever  those  facts  suit  the  national 
interest,  and  to  protect  those  who,  in 
good  faith,  are  able  to  provide  them. 

And  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may 
serve  the  national  Interest  as  much  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Otepka  in  particular  as  we 
can  in  general  by  probing  the  policies 
which  brought  him  to  his  present  un- 
pleasant plight.  The  published  facts  on 
Mr.  Otepka's  present  condition  indicate 
that  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  type 
of  opprobrious  punishment  which  can 
only  be  directly  and  intentionally  in- 
flicted by  persons  desiring  to  bring  him 
harm.  What  of  David  Bellsle?  What 
differentiates  the  case  of  Mr.  Bellsle 
from  the  case  of  Assistant  Secretary 
ReUly  and  Mr.  Elmer  D.  Hill?  If  Mr. 
Belisle  knew,  as  he  has  admitted,  of  the 
recording  of  Mr.  Otepka's  telephone 
calls,  what  distinguishes  his  case  from 
the  case  of  Assistant  Secretary  ReUly 
and  Mr.  Hill  who  also  admitted  the  ac- 
tual recording  of  those  calls?  The  latter 
two  have  resigned  by  request.  Mr. 
Belisle  has  not  nor  has  he  been  requested 
to  do  so.  What  of  the  six  officials  who 
have  been  transferred?  If  Mr.  Otepka 
has  done  nothing  wrong  and  if  Assistant 
Secretary  Rellly  and  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Bellsle  have  in  falsifying  information  to 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, why  have  Mr.  Otepka's  associ- 
ates been  transferred?  Why  the  con- 
tinued surveillance?  Why  the  ostra- 
cism? Why  the  indignity  of  witnessing 
his  work?  Why  the  indignity  of  not 
permitting  him  to  take  notes  upon  the 
work  he  is  doing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  represents  the  United  States  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  has  been  only  a  few 
weeks  since  this  chamber  rang  to  honest 
pleas  for  civil  rights  for  our  citizens. 
We  are  a  Nation  which  has  with  complete 
justification  proudly  presented  ourselves 
to  the  world  as  concerned  with  human 
dignity,  with  common  decency,  with  a 
prompt  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
rights.  It  is  doubly  tragic  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  case  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mr.  Otepka  should  arise  in  our 
own  Department  of  State.  And  it  is 
tragic  in  triple  measure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  matter  lingers  on  without  full 
explanation  and  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people.  We  should  de- 
mand that  explanation  and  that  satis- 
faction. 

THE      CLIFFORD      DAVIS      BRIDGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
oNATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  Is  reo^nized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  act- 
ing upon  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  a  widely  cir- 
culated and  Influential  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Memphis.  Term.,  that  a  name 
be  suggested  for  the  new  bridge  to  be 


constructed  across  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  as  a  necessary 
link  in  the  big  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem. I  am  glad  to  Inform  the  House 
that  16  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  are 
joining  with  me  today  in  introducing 
individual  bills  authorizing  this  bridge 
to  be  named  the  Clifford  Davis  Bridge. 

Clifford  Davis  served  at  the  right  side 
of  otu-  distinguished  colleague  Georgi 
Fallon  from  Maryland,  in  sponsoring 
the  original  interstate  highway  bill 
which  was  passed  In  1956  authorizing 
41,000  miles  of  defense  highways  con- 
necting all  of  the  capitals  of  this  coun- 
try and  serving  the  Nation  as  the  big- 
gest and  most  useful  alltlme  road  build- 
ing program  in  the  history  of  the  coiin-  ' 
try.  The  Interstate  Highway  System 
designed  to  be  completed  in  1972  will 
cost  upward  of  $41  billion.  Clifford 
Davis  served  with  George  Fallon  during 
the  long  days  of  hearings  and  finally  on 
June  26,  1956,  the  bill  passed  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  conferee  he  served  with  our 
able  chairman.  Charles  A.  Buckley,  and 
with  our  other  distinguished  colleagues. 
George  Fallon,  John  Blatnlk.  George  A. 
Dondero.  the  late  Harry  McGreghor,  and 
James  Auchincloss. 

In  his  24  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Clifford  Davis  has 
been  an  effective  legislator.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of 
Public  Works  he  has  presided  for  years 
over  long  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee. He  has  acted  uniformly  with  fair- 
ness and  with  impartiality,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  public  of- 
ficials and  private  citizens  who  have  ap- 
peared from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  resolve 
controversial  flood  control  projects. 
Often  times  there  Is  a  conflict  between 
public  hydroelectric  power  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  those  who  beUeve  strictly  in 
private  power  systems.  Often  times 
flood  control  programs  are  forced  to  re- 
move people  from  their  longtime  resi- 
dences. Likewise  businesses  are  dislo- 
cated. The  interests  of  all  the  people 
must  be  resolved.  In  this.  Congressman 
Davis  has  acted  with  wisdom  and  great 
skill,  in  resolving  these  matters  which 
affect  Individuals  and  businesses  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  in  all  sections  of  our 
great  country. 

Clifford  Davis  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Campaign  Expenditures  four 
times — three  times  by  the  late  beloved 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  and  one  time  by 
his  good  friend  and  leader  the  distin- 
guished  Speaker   of   the   House,   John 

MCCORMACK. 

He  Is  now  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition. This  Committee  was  named  by 
Chairman  Charles  A.  Buckley  at  the 
request  of  the  executive  ofBce  of  the 
President.  For  years  there  has  been  need 
for  a  full,  thorough  and  complete  ex- 
amination of  land  acquisition  practices 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  municipal  agencies  supported  In  part 
by  Federal  funds.  The  recommendation 
of  this  committee  will  be  made  to  the 
Congress  before  the  conclusion  of  this 
session. 
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There  is  no  mwe  diligent  nor  more 
dedicated  public  servant  than  Clu^ord 
Davis.    He  enjoys  the  complete   confi- 
dence of  the  Speaker  and  the  leadejship 
of  the  House  as  well  as  a  host  of  friends 
on  each  side  of  the  aisle.    His  abilit?  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
colleagues  were  especially  recognized  in 
his  effective  and  successful  management 
of  the  TVA  self-financing  bill  whictt  au- 
thorized that  authority  to  go  into  the 
money  markets  of  our  country  and  to  sell 
bonds  to  build  steamplants  to  fulfit  the 
Increased  demands  of  electric  poi^r  in 
the  TVA  area.    His  longtime  friend,  our 
beloved  colleague  Robert  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama, was  constantly  at  his  side  during 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  aiid  in 
Clifford  Davis'  successful  fight  to  i  have 
this  bill  enactied  into  law.  j 

TVA  today  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
efficiently  operated  properties  ol  our 
our  Federal  Government.  His  contri- 
bution to  flood  control  and  in  the  sale  of 
public  power  is  firmly  established. 

His  successful  management  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  made  it  possible  for 
his  own  city  of  Memphis  to  rejoi^i  the 
TVA  system  which  assures  even  clijeaper 
electric  power  to  that  progressiva  and 
growing  city  and  its  service  area.    I 

My  16  colleagues  join  with  me  In  the 
feeling  that  this  action  on  our  pa*t  is  a 
well  deserved  tribute  expressing]  in  a 
small  way  ovu-  confidence  and  ou^  deep 
affection  for  one  of  the  best  love^  men 
ever  to  serve  in  this  body,  Cliffordi  Davis 
of  Tennessee.  I 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  w^U  my 
colleague  yield  to  me?  ; 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  hadpy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  that  these  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  and  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  to  do 
honor  to  my  friend,  the  gentlemaii  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis]  .  who  is  ones  of  the 

'     Mem- 
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finest,  ablest,  and  most  valuable 
bers  of  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  add  only  thatj  to  do 
complete  honor  to  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  the  great  city  of  Mem- 
phis we  would  have  to  build  a  bridge 
from  the  earth  to  the  sky. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  Speaker  of  the 

House 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spehker.  I 
am  very  happy  to  learn  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  bills.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis!  is  one  of  dur  out- 
standing legislators  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. There  is  no  man  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  country  who  has  done  more 
for  the  development  of  our  nati^ral  re- 
sources than  the  gentleman  froto  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Davis!  .  I  hope  the  oommit- 
tee  will  report  out  his  bill. 

I  shall  cooperate  in  every  way  to  bring 
it  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  no  Member  of  the  Hottse  who 
more  truly  deserves  this  recognition  and 
honor  than  my  dear  and  valued  friend 
and  colleague  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Davis]. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  our  be- 
loved Speaker. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett]. 

Mr.  EVERETT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  in  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  be- 
half of  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
my  good  friend  and  fellow  Tennessean. 
the    gentleman   from    Tennessee,   Con- 
gressman Clifford  Davis.     The  gentle- 
man    from     Tennessee,     Congressman 
Davis,  has   been  an  inspiration   to  me 
throughout  my  political  career  in  Ten- 
nessee.    My  congressional  district,  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  lies  just 
to     the     north     of     his     congressional 
district.     I    have    watched    his    career 
through   these   many   years   as   a   city 
judge,  as  a  police  and  fire  commissioner 
in  the  city  of  Memphis  and  also  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  want  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  introducing  these  bills  today, 
naming  that  great  bridge  which  will  soon 
cross  the  Mississippi  River  in  honor  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Clifford 

Davis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  witnessed  the 
wonderful  work  and  the  great  contribu- 
tion that  he  has  made  not  only  in  fiood 
control  work  but  also  in  the  writing  of 
the  Highway  Act  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  him  as  he 
has  performed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  trying  circimistances  in  present- 
ing the  public  works  bill  and  how  he  has 
presented  that  bill  in  a  very  clear  and 
concise  manner.  How  he  knew  all  of 
the  aspects  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  great  trait  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  which  reflects  his  keen  insight 
into  all  of  the  public  works  projects. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  taking  the  lead  and  to 
say  that  I  know  of  no  greater  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  to  Clifford  Davis  of 
Memphis  than  to  have  this  great  bridge 
named  for  him.  I  also  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  an 
outstanding  newspaper  of  this  Nation, 
asking  for  suggestions  from  various  in- 
dividuals as  to  how  this  bridge  shpuld 
be  named. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  who  is  one  of  the  best-loved  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  who  has  spoken 
so  eloquently  of  his  colleague. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  pleasure  to  join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson]  and  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  to  name  this  great 
bridge  at  Memphis,  the  Clifford  Davis 
Bridge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bridge  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Memphis  is  now  under  con- 
struction and  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant connecting  Unks  in  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System— connecting  the 
wonderful   city    of   Memphis,   and    the 


great  State  of  Arkansas.  It  is  fitting 
and  highly  appropriate  that  this  bridge 
be  named  after  Judge  Cliff  Davis.  The 
name  of  Judge  Davis  is  synonsrmous  with 
the  progress,  the  culture,  and  yes.  the 
patriotism  of  that  great  beautiful  south- 
ern city,  Memplils. 

I  have  benefited  personally  by  his  wise 
counsel  as  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. In  my  16  years  In  the  Congress,  I 
have  never  know  a  more  able  tactician 
in  handling  the  passage  of  vital  and 
necessary  legislation— legislation  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity,  growth,  and  devel- 
opment of  our  entire  Nation — our  rivers, 
highways,  and  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  known  in 
this  Congress  a  more  able,  more  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  Judge  Davis  ad- 
heres to  the  oldtlme  principles  of  in- 
tegrity. His  word  is  his  bond.  Many 
times  I  have  heard  our  beloved  and 
revered  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Judge  Howard  Smith,  say  with  great 
pride  that  Davis  is  a  man  of  his  word; 
that  his  promise  Is  as  sound  as  gold; 
that  when  he  gives  you  his  word,  you  can 
depend  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Davis  has  earned 
and  deserves  this  high  honor.  Judge 
Davis  ranks  in  that  Immortal  company 
of  illustrous  Tennesseans.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Speaker  Joe  Bums.  Cordell  Hull, 
and  Gen.  Nathan  B.  Forrest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to  make 
many  addresses  throughout  the  country 
and  upon  one  occasion  I  was  delayed  in 
Memphis  for  several  hours  waiting  for 
the  plane.  While  there  I  found  that 
Judge  Davis  was  most  beloved  by  his 
constituents  in  every  walk  of  life.  A 
busboy  in  a  cafe  replied  instantly.  "Of 
course  I  know  my  Congressman.  He  is 
Judge  Cliff  Davis."  A  taxidriver  aston- 
ishingly said.  "Have  you  not  ever  heard 
of  the  Judge  Cliff  Davis  blues?  This  song 
was  written  in  honor  of  Judge  Davis  be- 
fore he  went  to  Congress."  I  could  not 
find  anyone  who  did  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  bill  pass 
unanimously  and  this  bridge  be  named 
CLiFFOhD  Davis  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  I  have  ever  known, 
a  great  American  and  a  man  this  House 
points  to  with  pride. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THOSE  WHO  WERE 
LOST  IN  "U.S.S.  THRESHER" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield]  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tne 
morning  of  AprU  10,  1963,  the  nuclear 
submarine,  Thresher,  was  lost  at  sea  iw 
miles  off  Cape  Cod,  while  undergoing  a 
series  of  test  dives. 

Exactly  1  year  has  passed  since  tne 
tragic  loss  of  the  Thresher  and  the  u» 
brave  men  who  were  lost  with  her.  in 
this  past  year,  the  129  men  of  tne 
Thresher  have  become  part  of  the  nis- 
tory  of  American  heroes  who  have  given 
their  Uves  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Yet,  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  pay 
tribute  to  these  men,  for  tributes--oo 
matter  how  heartfel1>— are  only  woros^ 
We    must   learn   something   from  tnis 


tragedy  so  that  similar  tragedies  will  not 
occur. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, of  which  I  am  vice  chairman,  held 
extensive  hearings  last  year  on  the  events 
surrounding  the  loss  of  the  Thresher. 
Our  main  objective  was  to  assxire  that  all 
measures  were  being  taken  to  prevent  a 
similar  tragedy.  The  record  of  the  hear- 
ings was  cflassified  for  security  reasons, 
but  the  joint  committee  has  made  every 
attempt  to  have  the  unclassified  infor- 
mation made  public.  Recently,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  agreed  to  assist  the 
committee  In  this  endeavor.  We  now 
believe  that  a  useful  unclassified  docu- 
ment may  be  released  In  the  near  future. 

Our  investigation  was  undertaken  not 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascribing  blame 
if  blame  could  be  determined  but  rather 
with  the  objective  of  developing  all  the 
lessons  that  could  be  learned  from  the 
loss  of  the  U.S.S.  Thresher,  so  that  It 
could  be  truly  said  that  these  129  men  did 
not  die  In  vain. 

No  words  can  soften  the  grief  of  the 
widows,  the  orphans,  the  mothers,  the 
fathers,  the  loved  ones  left  behind  by  the 
men  of  the  Thresher.  We  share  their 
grief,  but  we  cannot  erase  It.  We  can 
only  take  comfort  In  the  knowledge  that 
these  men  gave  their  lives  in  the  defense 
of  their  country  on  the  great,  silent 
battlefield  of  the  cold  war. 


JET  SERVICE  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKil  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Press  reports  from  New  York  to- 
day that  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
Commissioners  have  granted  four  air- 
lines permission  to  operate  Boeing  727 
jets  at  LaGuardia  Airport.  This  Is  the 
first  scheduled  jet  service  at  this  par- 
ticular field  and  signifies  the  first  break- 
through in  the  United  States  for  use  of 
certain  type  of  jets  on  shorter  runways. 

In  view  of  the  New  York  action.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  join  me  In  an  effort  to 
get  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  per- 
mit scheduled  jet  service  to  operate  to 
and  from  National  Airport  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  National  Air- 
port should  remain  a  second-class  air- 
port in  this  modem  age  of  jet  travel.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
would  see  new  travel  opportunities 
opened  into  his  area  with  the  advent  of 
the  new  jets  Into  National. 

I  am  sure  that  the  moment  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  permits  scheduled  jet 
operations  at  National  we  will  see  the 
development  of  a  shuttle  service  between 
Chicago  and  the  Nation's  Capital.  Such 
shuttle  service  would  provide  substantial 
additional  traffic  for  connecting  flights 
both  to  Friendship  Airport  in  Baltimore 
and  Dulles  International  in  Virginia. 

There  Is  just  no  reason  to  further  de- 
lay the  opening  of  National  to  jets  in 
view  of  the  development  of  the  new  Boe- 


ing 727  and  other  jet  transports  requiring 
shorter  runways. 

Following  is  a  letter  that  I  have  sent 
today  to  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator Najeeb  E.  Halaby  on  this 
subject.  I  do  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  this  effort. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  10,  1964. 

Mr.  Najkkb  E.  Halaby . 

Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Halaby:  The  Associated  Press 
reported  this  morning  that  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  commissioners  have  granted 
four  airlines  permission  to  operate  Boeing 
727  Jets  at  LaGuardia  Airport.  This  Is  the 
first  scheduled  Jet  service  at  this  partlcvUar 
airfield. 

As  you  know.  Jet  service  has  been  with- 
held from  LaGuardia  up  to  now  because 
of  the  length  of  the  runways.  Obviously, 
the  727  and  the  Caravelle  can  operate  on 
shorter  runways. 

I  should  like  to  strongly  reccnnmend  that 
you  give  Immediate  consideration  to  per- 
mitting scheduled  carriers  to  operate  Boeing 
727  and  Caravelle  Jet  service  Into  and  out  of 
National  Airport  here  In  Washington.  D.C. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  reason  for 
refusing  the  carriers  this  service.  I  am  not 
at  all  Impressed  with  the  excuse  that  the 
carriers  have  not  requested  permission.  I 
know  only  too  well  that  the  carriers  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  Is  most  desirous  of  developing 
Dulles  and,  whether  by  some  clandestine 
agreement  or  not,  obviously  have  not  hereto- 
fore requested  scheduled  Jet  service  at 
National. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  and  yourself  as  its  Administra- 
tor, as  the  de  facto  operators  of  National  Air- 
port have  a  responsibility  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  public  to  Initiate  the 
action  to  begin  scheduled  Jet  service 
at  National  Just  as  any  other  privately  or 
mvmlclpally  owned  airport  would  attempt  to 
recruit  additional  service  to  Its  airport. 

The  fact  that  National  Airport  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govermnent 
does  not  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  excused  from  trjrlng  to  make  this 
airfield  as  profitable  as  possible. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  permission  to 
operate  the  smaller  Jets  into  and  out  of  Na- 
tional would  result  very  soon  In  some  type 
of  Jet  shuttle  service  between  Chicago  and 
the  Nation's  Capital  as  well  as  many  other 
major  cities  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  In  this  mod- 
ern day  and  age,  when  your  agency  Is  urg- 
ing the  expenditure  of  almost  $1  billion  for 
the  development  of  a  8Ui>ersonlc  transport, 
that  you  would  continue  to  deny  the  use  of 
National  Airport  here  In  Washington  for 
scheduled  Jet  carriers  which  can  operate 
safely  within  the  limits  of  National's  run- 
ways. 

It  appears  to  me  to  further  delay  opening 
National  to  scheduled  Jet  service  Is  to  apply 
a  double  standard  to  Jet  travel  In  the  United 
States.  In  fairness  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  also  In 
fairness  to  the  carriers  and  the  flying  public. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  immediately  open  Na- 
tional to  scheduled  Jet  service.  I  am  quite 
confident  the  moment  you  do  this,  the  car- 
riers win  be  filing  schedules  with  you  for  such 
service  very  quickly. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  per- 
mitting scheduled  Jet  operations  at  National 
when  you  already  are  permitting  privately 
owned  corporation  Jets  to  operate  into  and 
out  of  National  Airport. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Member  of  Congress. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephens)  ,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD.  for  Friday,  April  10. 
1984.  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gilbert)  ,  for  Friday,  April  10,  1964,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gilbert)  ,  for  Friday,  April  10,  1964,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  for  April  13  through — on  ac- 
count of  official  business  attending  a 
conference  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
in  Panama. 

Mr.  Ostertag  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  for  Friday.  April  10,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  RiEHLMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  for  the  balance  of  the  week  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  Snyder  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  for  today  on  account  of  Ulnest. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  3  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin),  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
April  15. 

Mr.  Bromwell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Battin),  for  10  minutes  on  Tuesday, 
April  14. 

Mr.  PucmsKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Steed  while  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  include  tabulations  and 
other  pertinent  material. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Battin)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Harding. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committer 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  had  examined  and 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
following    title,    which    was 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6196.  An  act  to  encourage 
consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain 
come  of  cotton  and  wheat  producers 
vide  a  voluntary  marketing  certificate 
gram  for  the  1964  and  1965  crop  of 
and  for  other  purposes. 


f^und 
the 


there  ipon 


increased 


tte 


In- 

pro- 

pro- 

viheat. 


tc 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EVERETT.    Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ; 
(at  6  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m 
der  its  previous  order,  the  Hous< 
journed  until  Monday.  April  13 
o'clock  noon. 


move 


accord  ingly 


un- 

ad- 

it   12 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATiqNS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications   were   taken 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fo 


the 
lows: 

3f  the 

I  >fflcers 

In  the 

tihe  Air 

end  of 

(March 

title 

Commlitee  on 


1930.  A   letter   from    the  Secretary 
Air  Force,  relative  to  the  number  of 
assigned  or  detailed  to  permanent  duty 
executive  part  of  the  Department  of 
Force  at  the  seat  of  government  at  the 
the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1964 
31,  1964),  pursuant  to  section  8031  (c 
10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  * 
Armed    Services. 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUe;' 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
port  on  a  review  of  the  unwarranted 
slon  of  tooling  costs  in  the  price  of  ckse 
truslon  cylinders  procured  from  the  VI  ym 
Gordon  Co.  by  the  Bendlx  Corp.,  Kana^ 
Division,  under  Atomic  Energy 
cost-type    contract;    to    the 
Government  Operations. 

1932.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
eral  of  the  United  States,  relative  to 
amination  of  the  financial  statements 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1961, 
1963.  Treasury  Department;  to  the 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

1933.  A   letter   from    the    Assistant 
tary  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  contl^iue 
authorization  to  promote  qualified 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  Reservi 
of  brigadier  general  and  major  general 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 


Gen- 

a  re- 

inclu- 

ex- 

pn- 

Clty 

Comiiission 

Commitjtee    on 

Gen- 
an  ex- 

of  the 
find  for 
IS  62,  and 
C^mmlt- 

Secre- 

i  draft 

amend 

the 

Reserve 

grades 

to 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  Olf  PUB 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTKpNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY:  Committee  on  Apbroprl 
tions,  H.R.   10809.  A  bill  making  aj^ropr 
tlons    for    the    Departments    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  anc 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1965,     and     for     other     purposes 
amendment   (Rept.  No.   1316 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous< 
State  of  the  Union 
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a- 

ia- 

and 

related 

rune  30, 

without 

to 

on  the 


Referred 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLI^TIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIl[  public 


bills  and  resolutions  were  introdu^ced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  NELSEN; 
H.R.  10785.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultxure. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.  10786.  A  bill   to  specify  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate 
at  the  Veterans'  Hospital,  East  Orange.  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  10787.  A    bill    to    deslgnat*    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis.     Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FALiON: 
H.R.  10788.  A    bill    to   designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,    Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  10789.  A    bill    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,    Tenn.     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  10790.  A    bill    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,     Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  10791.  A    bill    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,     Tenn,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  10792.  A    bill    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,     Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  10793.  A    bin    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,     Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  10794.  A    bUl    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,     Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  10795.  A    bin    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,    Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  10796.  A    bni    to    designate    a   bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,     Tenn..     as     the    "CHfford    Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  10797.  A    bill    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis.    Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  10798.  A    bUl    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis.     Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  10799.  A    bill    to    designate    a    bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis.    Tenn..     as    the    "Clifford    Davis 
Bridge"-  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TUTEN: 
H.R.  10800.  A    bill    to    designate   a   bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis,     Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  10801.  A  bUl  to  designate  a  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  as  the  "Clifford  Davis  Bridge"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  10802.  A  bill  to  designate  a  bridge  over 
the  MlsslflBlppl  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Mem- 


phis. Tenn.,  as  the  "Clifford  Davis  Bridge"'; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10803.  A  bill  to  designate  a  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  as  the  "Clifford  Davis  Bridge";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  10804.  A  bill  to  extend  coverage  un- 
der the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system   to  temporary  and 
Intermittent  service  performed   In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  District  of  Columbia  if  such  serv- 
ice is  not  covered  by  the  retirement  system 
established  by  a  law  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  10805.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization   for    appropriations    under    that 
act.  and  for   other   purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  10806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation by  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  Independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  10807.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  political  subdivisions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  10808.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  by  10  percent 
the  additional  compensation  payable  to  cer- 
tain veterans  on  account  of  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  10809.  A    bill    making   appropriations 
for  the   Department   of  Labor,   and   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  993.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  5-day  period  com- 
mencing June  29,  1964.  as  "National  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 
H.Res.  676.  Resolution  providing  for  the  Is- 
suance of  appropriate  Identification  cards  to 
certain  Individuals  employed  by  Members 
and  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tratlon. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.  Res.  677.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.  Res.  678.  Resolution  relative  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Pan  American  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXn. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  legislation  requir- 
ing that  fresh  pineapple  sold  In  the  United 
States  be  labeled  by  the  country  and  area  of 
origin,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  10810.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Liberate 
Cornacchlone;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  10811.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Tom 
Keng  Foo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10812.  A   bni    for    the    relief   of    Tom 
Wal  Min;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  10813.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Caterlna  Wurzburger  Varrlale;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  10814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
L.  Clrlello;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  10815.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lydla 
Caroline   Pesso;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
H.R.  10816.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   lUas 
Bakls;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  994.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.J.  Res.  995.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   expression  of   appreciation   and  the  Is- 
suance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  to  as  follows : 

846.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Resolution  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kans.,  endorsing  action 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  re- 
questing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Investigate  and  Introduce  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  or  indicated  to  define 


clearly  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

847.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ernest 
Jones,  deputy  city  clerk.  Detroit.  Mich.,  en- 
dorsing the  principles  and  purposes  of  H.R. 
7152;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

848.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Nathan  Moger, 
the  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  Hadassah.  Boston  Chapter.  Brook- 
line.  Mass.,  enclosing  copies  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  organization  dealing  with 
United  Nations,  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion law,  the  Genocide  Convention,  Human 
Rights  Conventions,  and  Jewish  citizens  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

849.  Also,  petition  of  Luis  Felipe  Rod- 
riguez and  Juan  Jose  Nunez  Sarda,  House  of 
Representatives  of  Peru,  Lima,  Peru,  rela- 
tive to  requesting  assistance  In  applying  to 
the  President  of  Paraguay  for  the  freeing  of 
certain  Individuals  being  held  by  Paraguay; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Congressman    Harding    Supports 
Nation  Under  God" 


This 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  10,  1964 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  millions  of  other  Americans  in  my 
alarm  at  the  efforts  of  certain  of  our 
citizens  to  deemphasize  the  role  that 
God  has  played  in  the  foundation  and 
preservation  of  our  great  Nation. 

I  have  a  deep  and  lasting  faith  in  the 
existence  and  the  loving  kindness  of  our 
Creator.  I  believe  that  the  future  des- 
tiny of  America  is  assured  and  our  free- 
dom will  always  endure  as  long  as  we  are 
a  God-fearing  Nation.  However,  by  the 
same  token,  I  am  convinced  that  if  this 
Nation  ever  forgets  or  denies  God  that 
the  American  way  of  life  as  we  know  it 
today  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  do  not  share  the  alarm  that  many 
people  do  over  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  State-prescribed  prayers 
in  public  schools.  Combined  with  my 
personal  faith  in  God,  I  also  have  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  If  a  State  prayer 
is  to  be  said  daily  in  a  public  school, 
should  it  be  a  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  the  Mormon  Church,  or  a 
Jewish  synagogue?  It  is  evident  that 
it  i.s  most  dififlcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
arrive  at  a  prayer  that  a  State  can  com- 
pel to  be  said  In  public  schools  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Therefore.  Mrs.  Harding  and  I  have 
done  everything  possible  to  make  prayer 
an  important  part  of  our  family  life,  to 
teach  our  children  to  pray  and  to 
acknowledge  the  generosity  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  before  each  meal  and  to 
thank  God  for  the  bounties  of  life  at 
least  daily  in  family  prayer. 


I  believe  that  the  faith  in  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  that  I  learned  in  the  home  of 
my  parents  is  the  outstanding  principle 
of  my  life  in  giving  me  the  direction, 
ideals,  goals,  and  aspirations  that  have 
made  my  life  both  challenging  and  satis- 
fying. Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  want  to 
see  my  children  imbued  with  this  same 
legacy? 

I  am  one  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  divinely  inspired.  At 
a  time  during  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion when  it  became  evident  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  could  not 
agree,  Benjamin  Franklin  delivered  the 
following  historic  exhortation : 

Mr.  President,  the  small  progress  we  have 
made  after  4  or  5  weeks  close  attendance  and 
continual  reasonings  with  each  other — our 
different  sentiments  on  almost  every  ques- 
tion, several  of  the  last  producing  as  many 
noes  and  ayes,  Is  methlnks  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  Imperfection  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. We  Indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own 
want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been 
running  about  In  search  of  It.  We  have  gone 
back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  gov- 
ernment, and  examined  the  dlCferent  forms 
of  those  republics  which  having  been 
formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolu- 
tion now  no  longer  exist.  And  we  have 
viewed  modern  states  all  round  Europe,  but 
find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to 
our  circumstances. 

In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  grop- 
ing as  It  were  In  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  It 
when  presented  to  us,  how  has  It  happened, 
sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights 
to  Illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
when  we  were  sensible  of  danger  we  had 
dally  prayer  in  this  room  for  the  divine 
protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard, 
and  they  were  graciously  answered. 

All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a 
superintending  providence  in  our  favor.  To 
that  kind  providence  we  owe  this  happy 
opportunity  of  consulting  In  peace  on  the 
means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that 
powerful  friend?  Or  do  we  Imagine  that  we 
no  longer  need  His  assistance?  I  have  lived, 
air,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  ttie 


more  convincing  proofs  I  see  oi  this  truth — 
that  God  governs  In  the  affairs  of  men.  And 
If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out His  notice.  Is  It  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  His  aid?  We  have  been  as- 
sured, sir.  m  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  "ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  It."  I  firmly  believe  this;  and 
I  also  believe  that  without  His  concurring 
aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  build- 
ing no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel :  We 
shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local 
Interests;  oiu-  projects  will  be  confounded, 
and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach 
and  byword  down  to  future  ages.  And 
what  Is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter  from 
this  unfortunate  Instance,  despair  of  eetab- 
llshlng  governments  by  human  wisdom  and 
leave   it   to  chance,  war  and  conquest. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move — that  hence- 
forth prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  and  Its  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morn- 
ing before  we  proceed  to  buslnees,  and  that 
one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  re- 
quested to  officiate  in  that  service. 

The  above  motion  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  adopted  and  our  Constitution  was 
thereafter  drafted. 

I  believe  that  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  coins  that  we  carry  in  our 
F)ockets  as  legal  tender  in  this  great  Na- 
tion bear  the  inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust"  as  a  constant  reminder  that  this 
Nation  in  its  origin  was  guided  by  our 
Creator  and  our  present  and  our  future 
if  to  be  meaningful  must  have  the  same 
divine  guidance. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  words  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  its  present  form 
in  which  we  not  only  pledge  allegiance 
to  our  great  Nation  but  at  the  same  time 
recognize  the  role  that  God  played  in 
the  creation  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  feel  prompted  to  make 
these  remarks  because  of  the  following 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  7  in  which  Mrs.  Murray,  a  resi- 
dent of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a  professed 
atheist,  announced  a  campaign  to  delete 
the  words  "under  God"  from  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  our  flag: 

"Undeb  God"  Attacked  by   P&atzs  Foe 

Baltimorz,  AprU  7. — Madalyn  Murray,  who 
won  her  Supreme  Court  fight  to  outlaw  re- 
quired prayers  In  public  schools,  now  wants 
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to  get  rid  of  the  words  "under  God- 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  Murray  will  appear  before  the 
more  Board  of  Education  Thursday 
mand  that  the  reference  be  deleted  ' 
pledge  to  the  flag.  . 

Her  two  sons,  Garth.  8,  and  WUllan 
attend  Baltimore  schools. 

"We   find  this  to  be  offensive  to  ou- 
dividual  liberties  and  to  our  freedom  of 
science,  since  we  are  atheists,"  Mrs.  Murray 
wrote  to  the  school  board  Monday. 

Mrs  Murray  contends  the  words 
God"  make  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
stltutlonal. 

"We  will  proceed  with  whatsoever  leg 
tlon  Is  necessary  to  stop  the  practice, 
said. 

Mrs.  Murray  said  she  wants  her 
participate  in  the  pledge,  but  not  ' 
reference  to  God. 
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I  pledge  all  the  resources  of  my 
mand  to  oppose  this  most  brazen  "' 
to  deny  God.    If  it  were  not  for 
would  not  be  here  today  either  as 
beings  or  as  Americans. 

The  great  difference  between 
and  life  in  a  communistic  society  iJ 
in  this  Nation  nearly  everyone  recci 
the  existence  of  God  and  worships 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his '    "  ■ 
conscience,    whereas,    the    Ci 
deny  God,   ridicule   Him,   and 
members  of  their  society  from  w 
ing  a  supreme  being.    That  is  the 
reason   why   I  am  convinced  thaf 
Democratic  way  of  Ufe  will  even 
triumph  over  atheistic  communis!^ 

However,  today  as  I  was  still 
the  newspaper  account  of  Mrs. 
action,  I  read  in  the  letters-to-the 
section  of  the  Idaho  Daily 
the  following  letter  from  an  Idaho 
ager,  Peggy  Peterson: 

ToiNAGER  Views  Patriotic  Lack 
Editoe,  the  Statesman  : 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  D.  W 
of  Boise  for  her  article  entitled  "P 
Flows  in  Boise  Residence"  in  last  Si  nday 
March  29,  Statesman,  and  I  say  amen 
words. 

As  a  teenager,  I  am  sometimes 
the  seeming  lack  of  patriotism  and 
Interest  in  the  workings  of  our  govi 
by  others  of  my  generation.     The  thought 
even  more  troublesome  when  I  stop  to 
that  my  generation  will.  In  a  few  short 
be  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
States  of  America.     My  citizenship 
one  of  my  greatest  possessions,  but 
Kathy    Pong    pointed    out    in    her    i 
speech,  I  need  to  do  more  than  Just 
in  the  United  States  to  be  called  a  trUe 
zen.     I  should  prepare  myself  to  be 
vote  Intelligently  when  the  time  coi 
possibly  even  do  my  part  by  trying 
others  the  feeling  of  deep  love  of  tt 
derlul  country  by  entering  Into  the 
ing  profession  or  by  possibly  doing  i 
by  preparing  myself  to  serve  as  a  public 
cial. 

I  personally  embrace  the  princlpl 
Democratic    Party,    but    that   is    rea|lly 
material   when    it  comes  to  feeling 
pride  in  my  country.     The  importai.t 
isn't  for  someone  to  be  a  Republic  in 
Democrat,  but  rather  to  be  "something 
would  actually  rather  see  a  very  active 
publican  than  a  passive  Democrat 
even    though    the    Republican    may 
viewpoint   differing   from  my   own. 
they  have  an  apparent  interest  in 
ernment  and  are  trying  to  do  what 
to  be  right. 

I,   too.   am   distressed   by  such   tlfilngs 
taking  the  Bible  out  of  the  schoo 
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talk  of  taking  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust 
off  our  coins.  Have  we  as  Americans  filled 
our  heads  with  such  a  feeling  of  self-suffi- 
ciency to  think  that  we  would  have  what 
we  now  have  without  God's  help  and 
guidance?  Can  we  as  Americans  look  out 
upon  our  beautiful  mountains  and  valleys, 
lakes  and  streams,  sunrises  and  sunsets,  and 
allow  ourselves  for  even  a  moment  to  forget 
that  it  is  all  the  work  of  the  Master 
Painter— our  God?  If  we  can  then  we  no 
longer  deserve  to  be  called   Americans. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  views  expressed 
in  Peggy's  letter.  I  pray  that  we  wiU 
always  have  a  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  will  have  the  sincerity  and 
faith  expressed  by  this  Boise  High  School 
junior.  As  long  as  we  have  enough 
Peggy  Petersons  in  our  society  we  can 
even  tolerate  a  few  Madalyn  Murrays. 
Even  then,  our  goal  should  be  to  change 
the  atheistic  views  of  Madalyn  Murray 
to  the  beautiful  realization  and  apprecia- 


tion of  God  as  expressed  by  Peggy  Peter- 
son. 


Remits  of  California's  Sixth  District  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  10, 1964 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  my  annual  poll  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Sixth  Congressional  District  have 
just  been  tabulated. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  every 
household  containing  a  registered  voter. 
Perhaps  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  the  results: 


TAX  CI'T  ANP  NATIONAL  DEBT 


While  the  exact  form  of  the  ta.x  bill  expected  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  is  "n<*'^|n 
at  th^wrmnV  it  appears  likely  that  the  ttnal  vote  will  come  on  a  measure  wh';h  will 
r^lm^  fSi  revenues  and  lower  corporate  and  personal  mcome  taxes  by  more  than 
$n  MWaWOOO  The  measure  would  also  eliminate  the  4-percent  tax  credit  on  divl- 
dlndtaconT  render  nonde<iuctible  items  s"ch  as  State  and  local  auto  and  p«  taxM^ 
^dfuHust  other  miscellaneous  rates.  The  national  debt  on  June  30.  19W,  is  estimated 
and  ft<uust  oiner  misieiittiieu  »»  ,,nh>il«nc«i  liudeet  is  oroiected.    In  view  o( 


at  approximately  $312,000,000,000  anil  an  unbalanced  budget  is  projected 
all  (actors,  do  you  favor  the  tax  bill" 


B.  CIVIL  HIOHT8 

Do  you  favor  the  following  features  of  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before  Congress  authorii- 

"f  XiU^te  dvU  pT(^e^'"^'co*reming  the  possible  violation  of  voting  rights'.... 
'■  {n!tS^  aTtlK^m,^!  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  Roods,  services^^d 

or 


'•^°Si^o?Ii,y°pUcXfU"blic"accromm<;.lations^.chashotete 

Md  spor^s^enas  without  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion. 

Enforce"eiuIl^dpportunUies  for  empVoVm«nt"wlthouVdlscrrmlnation  on  the  pound 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin? - 


3. 


C.  EA9T-WE9T  TRADE 
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Recent  developments  such  as  the  partial-test-ban  treaty  have  heightened  mterat  to  ta- 
Sed  trade  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communtet  bloc  nations  on  the  other. 


Do  you  favor— 


1  Permitting  maximum  trade  between  East  and  West.     --------- 

2  Trade  limited  to  nonstrateglc  goods:  e.g.,  recent  U.b.  wheat  sale?, 
a'.  Restricting  East-West  trade  to  a  minimum. 


my 


D.  PRATER  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

In  View  of  the  196.3  Supreme  Court  prayer  decision  interpreting  the  1st  a™*^'*™?"*  *"  J||® 
U  *  ConstltuUon.  ho  you  favor  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  albwhig  the 
oflMlngXrayers  or  reading  from  the  Bible  on  a  voluntary  basis  In  public  schools? 

E.  IMMIORATION 

Do  vou  favor  a  bill  to  change  immigration  requirements  so  that  foreign-born  IfJ^'jldif  >« 
wouWbl  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  persona  skills  or  relationships  to 
U  S.  cituens  rather  than  by  quotas  allocated  sccording  to  national  origin? 

r.  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

^°  rVaSiiTo  ?rS"ttw  wLere^theVpeaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
.   J^^Xl  'd  Z  l^w^te'eVo'm^  .^s^t^^l^V'SebV Vhe-S^la^y-of  SUte-an-d 

other  Cabinet  members  followed  the  Vice  President? .-;--.-- :"l" 

3   So  th|[  the  v"^  Pr^ldent.  if  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  could  then  nomtaate 

■      his  own  Vice  President,  subject  to  approval  by  Congress?  -—- 

4.  To  provide  for  the  election  of  a  First  and  Second  Vice  President? 
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House  Chaplain's  Eulogy  to  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10,  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.   Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
services  2  days  ago  for  the  late  General 


of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  House,  Rev.  Bernard 
Braskamp.  delivered  a  eulogy  that  stirred 
every  person  present. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i 
would  like  to  make  Reverend  Braskamp  s 
words  available  to  all  Members: 
Eulogy  to  the  Late  Genkral  of  thi  Akmt 

Douglas     MacArthur     bt     Dr.     Bernam 

Braskamp,    Chaplain    of    the    House    or 

Representatives 

In  the  life  of  each  of  us  there  are  times 
when  all  ovir  feelings  seem  to  impose  silence. 
times  when  we  walk  slowly  and  speak  sofuy. 


Rufus  Jones,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Haverford  College,  would  always  salute  his 
audience  with  this  salutation:  "Let  us  have 
a  moment  of  hush." 

In  the  adventure  of  life  we  encounter 
great  personalities,  strange  events,  and  ex- 
periences which  make  an  indelible  impres- 
sion upon  our  minds  and  hearts. 

In  going  up  and  down  the  courts  of  mem- 
ory we  find  ourselves  calling  to  mind  two 
personalities  who.  in  our  generation,  have 
stood  like  giants  among  their  contemporaries. 
They  were  both  unique  in  many  ways  and 
endowed  with  manifold  gifts.  What  a 
matchless  and  marvelous  command  they  had 
of  the  English  language. 

We  recall  that  memorable  day  when  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  stood  and  spoke  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
World  War;  days  when  our  hearts  were  filled 
with  fear  and  foreboding.  Then  with  what 
calm  and  courageous  faith  and  assurance  he 
quoted  these  words  of  the  old  psalmest,  "He 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings,  his  heart 
Is  fixed;  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

Today  as  we  go  up  and  down  the  courts  of 
memory  we  find  ourselves  thinking  of  our 
own  noble  and  beloved  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  whose  departure  men  and  nations 
everywhere  are  mourning. 

How  our  hearts  were  thrilled  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
He  was  never  a  prophet  of  doom  and  defeat, 
but  of  courage  and  hope.  He  closed  that 
memorable  message  with  these  words  In  a 
clear  and  clarion  voice.  "An  old  soldier,  who 
tried  to  do  his  duty  as  God  gave  him  the 
light  to  see  that  duty.     Goodby." 

General  MacArthur  quietly  and  peacefully 
went  from  among  us  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
His  sun  went  down,  while  it  was  yet  day.  only 
to  rise  again  with  radiant  splendor  in  that 
land  whose  language  is  music.  We  have  not 
said  "farewell"  but  only  "goodnight,"  assured 
that  on  some  blessed  morning  we  shall  dwell 
with  him  in  hallowed  union,  forever  with  the 
Lord. 

We  like  to  think  that  Saint  Paul's  words  to 
Timothy  were  also  General  MacArthur's  vale- 
dictory words  before  his  soul  was  released 
from  the  body.  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight; 
I  have  finished  my  course:  I  have  kept  the 
faith;  henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  in  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord  the 
righteous  Judge  will  give  unto  me  and  unto 
all  who  love  His  appearing." 

The  good  Lord  has  opened  unto  him  the 
gateway  to  the  larger  life  and  received  him 
unto  His  nearer  presence  and  bestowed  upon 
him  this  priceless  benediction,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
unto  the  Joy  of  the  Lord." 
So  be  my  passing : 

"My  task   accomplished   and  the   long  day 
done. 
My  wages  taken  and  In  my  heart. 
Some  late  lark  singing. 

Let   me    be    gathered    to    the    quiet    West 
The  sundown,  splendid  and  serene." 


Our  River  Problems  and  Control  of  Our 
Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  10.  1964 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague.  Gillis  W.  Long 
from  Louisiana,  delivered  a  thoughtful 
and  challenging  address  at  the  meeting 


of  the  Red  River  Valley  Association  last 
week  at  Shreveport.  La. 

His  address  showed  careful  research 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  our 
river  problems  and  the  importance  of  in- 
telligent control  and  maintenance  of  our 
water  resources,  dating  back  to  his  early 
boyhood. 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  ability  of  Gillis.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  investigate  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  name  him  on  three  occasions 
as  chief  counsel  for  the  committee.  Be- 
fore that  I  had  never  known  him,  but 
he  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  when 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  majority 
whip,  Hale  Boggs,  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  this  important  committee.  He 
is  an  excellent  lawyer  and  performed  his 
duties  for  the  committee  in  such  a  way 
as  to  merit  the  praise  of  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  the  committee,  as 
well  as  high  praise  from  the  membership 
of  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Because  I  apF>eared  later  on  this  same 
program  in  Shreveport,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure, and  I  say  with  great  sincerity,  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Gillis  deliver  his 
address  in  a  most  forceful  way. 

That  other  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  speech,  I  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  it : 

Speech  of  the  Honorable  Gillis  W.  Long 
Before   the   Red    River    Valley    Associa- 
tion,  Shreveport,   La.,   March   31,    1964 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Association,   sind   ladles  and   gentle- 
men, you  know,  all  of  ios  that  are  here  have 
something  In  common — a  bond  of  concern 
and  commitment;    commitment  to  the  Job 
of    bringing    the    people    of    the    Red    River 
Valley    into    the    mainstream    of    progress 
through   the   oldest  route   known  to  man: 
Inland  navigation. 

Looking  back  over  history,  man's  progress 
has  paralleled  his  use  of  waterways. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  growing  up 
near  Tanehill  In  Wlnn  Parish,  a  country 
schoolteacher  tried  to  get  me  interested  in 
the  great  civilization  that  once  flourished 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  pretty  much  of  a  wasted  ef- 
fort. Besides  all  the  normal  problems  of  try- 
ing to  cram  education  into  a  boy's  head,  this 
teacher  had  to  overcome  the  fact  the  the  big- 
gest body  of  water  In  my  life  was  Dugdemona 
Bayou — and  there  wasn't  much  there  ex- 
cept a  few  undernourished  fish,  some  snakes 
and  the  black  water  from  the  papermlU  at 
Hodge. 

A  little  later  on,  when  I  moved  to  Pineville. 
the  Red  River  looked  big  and  impressive, 
and  I  remember  wondering  why  it  didn't 
have  steamboats  and  barges  and  the  things 
I  had  read  about  or  imagined.  I  still  wonder. 
In  our  own  day  we  see  the  river's  edge 
of  American  civilization  along  the  Ohio,  the 
Tennessee,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Arkansas,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  still  others 
now  in  the  making.  Pretty  soon  you'll  be 
able  to  count  the  Trinity,  the  Ouachita  and 
others  with  far  less  to  offer  than  the  Red 
River.  Why?  Well,  I  don't  guess  anyone  has 
all  the  answers,  but  I'm  going  to  venture  a 
few  guesses  here  today,  and  I  hope  I  step 
on  a  few  toes  in  the  process. 

Before  I  do,  though,  I'd  like  to  take  a  little 
sentimental  Journey,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  the  past  of  our  venerable,  muddy, 
undependable  friend,  the  Red. 

This  river  Is  tied  up  more  closely  than 
most  people  realize  with  the  main  course 
of  American  history.  Prom  the  time  LaSalle 
first  pushed  Into  the  area  aroxmd  Natchi- 


toches in  1687,  looking  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  great  era  of  the  steam- 
boat, its  history  has  been  as  colorful  as  its 
name. 

Everyone  here  knows  of  the  great  fight  be- 
tween Captain  Shreve  and  the  infamous 
raft.  When  he  died  In  1851,  13  miles  of  the 
river  channel  he  had  fought  to  open,  was 
closed  again.  The  history  of  her  navigation 
didn't  end  then,  however.  Sternwheelers 
were  later  to  reach  their  great  moment  in 
history  along  this  river. 

The  stories  told  by  steamboat  buffs  are 
as  numerous  as  the  big  hulking  sternwheel- 
ers— like  the  story  of  how  the  Morning  Star 
burned  and  sank;  how  her  owners  shoved 
her  engines  into  the  Belle  of  Shreveport, 
which  was  to  meet  an  unhappy  fate:  and 
how  finally  the  same  engines  wound  up  in  the 
Ranger. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States  came, 
the  river  was  Jammed  with  boats  supplying 
the  Confederacy.  Most  of  the  beef  that  fed 
the  hungry  South  came  through  the  Red 
River. 

The  confiict  Itself  came  to  Red  River  in  a 
way  which  was  to  be  sorely  regretted  by  the 
Union  Army,  and  after  the  fighting  ended 
the  river  entered  its  golden  age  of  navigation. 
The  wharves  were  piled  high  with  cotton, 
pelts  and  hides,  and  total  victOTy  was  finally- 
won  over  the  raft. 

But  the  victory  of  channelizing  the  Red 
River  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  Importance. 
The  railroads  had  arrived — and  Shreveport 
was  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  rail  center. 
In  what  has  turned  out  to  be  a  monu- 
mental lack  of  foresight,  the  river  began  to 
feel  neglect  •  •  • .  The  steamboats  began  to 
leave  Red  River  and  in  a  few  ye«u^  their 
melancholy  whistles  were  heard  no  more. 

That  was  Red  River.  I  am  here  to  tell  jov! 
today  that  we  can  restore  the  glory  and  ex- 
citement and  prosperity  that  once  was  Red 
River.  I  don't  mean  in  terms  of  an  ante- 
bellum cotton  and  steamboat  economy;  I 
mean  a  combination  agricultural-industrial 
manufacturing  complex  like  none  other  In 
the  South.  And  the  first  step,  the  \irgent 
need  of  today  is  to  make  this  river  navi- 
gable gain.  This  valley  cannot  develop 
without  navigation — It's  that  simple. 

Of  course  the  real  Irony  Is  that  I'm  saying 
this  to  people  who  already  know  it  and  know 
it  well.  Sort  of  like  a  preacher  talking  to 
the  same  flock  of  believers  every  Sunday  •  •  • 
you  don't  need  to  be  converted  •  •  •  you  Just 
need  a  little  revival  once  In  a  while. 

Since  it  was  organized  in  1925.  the  Red 
River  Valley  Association  has  made  common 
cause  with  the  people  of  this  valley,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
trying  to  make  the  Red  River  the  servant 
of  the  valley  and  not  its  master.  This  group 
is  a  living,  breathing  example  of  what  the 
pyeople  of  four  neighboring  Statee,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  local  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments are  able  to  do  when  they  Join  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause. 

But  until  the  sjylrlt  of  this  group  becomes 
a  real  part  of  the  imagination  and  the  dally 
life  of  each  citizen  in  every  community,  we 
might  as  well  quit  talking. 

Until  the  Red  River  becomes  a  people's 
project,  our  work  will  be  slow  and  our 
achievements  limited. 

Those  are  harsh  words,  gentlemen,  but 
they  need  to  be  spoken.  Until  we  can  break 
what  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  caUed  the 
"ice  of  Indifference"  we  are  going  to  be  frozen 
and  immobile. 

As  I  said.  I'm  telling  this  to  the  wrxwag 
people  •  •  •  It's  the  ones  who  are  noticeable 
by  the  absence  that  I'm  really  talking  to, 
not  you. 

The  Red  River  Valley  Association  can  be 
proud,  very  proud,  of  what  it  ha«  done,  and 
is  doing.  Recently  this  was  brought  home  to 
me  during  some  correspondence  I  had  with 
Col.  Prank  Milner,  chief  of  the  Technical 
Liaison  Office  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
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Washington.    In  a  letter  to  me,  Ck>lonel 
ner  said  "•   •   •  the  Red  River  Valley 
elation  Is  one  of  the  more  able  and  energJB 
groups  of  its  kind  In  the  country  and  * 
deserves     to     be     given    fuU     support 
encouragement." 

That  esteem  also  goes  to  the  Halls  of 
gress.  where  your  association  has  been  a 
factor  in  getting  this  project  as  far   a 
as  It  is. 

But  you  cannot  rest  on  your 
democratic  process  doesnt  allow  local 
tive  to  relax  Its  efforts. 

Back  In  1959  when  the  late  Senator 
S   Kerr  was  going  around  the  country 
ing  hearings  with  his  select  commute* 
national  water  resources,  he  came  to 
andria.     One  of  the  witnesses  at  that 
Ing   on    water    problems   was    Roy 
Roy  told  the  committee  that  he  though 
certain  piece  of  legislation  would  be  a  - 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov 

Senator  Kerr  told  him.  in  a  manner 
familiar  to  most  of  you,  "I'll  tell  you 

•  •    •   the  Federal  Government  is  not 
to  take  that  move  •    •   *   it's  going  to 
to  be  moved."     To  which  Roy  Mathian 
plied.  "Maybe  we  can  help  move  them 

In    many    cases    you    have    moved 
You've  been  pushing  hard  for  countless 
ects  to  move  this  valley  forward.    Right 
you're    working    to    get    this 
study  completed.     I  hope  that  your 
and  the  efforts  of  your  friends  in 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  result 
interim   report    this    year   and   help   u4 
started  right  away  on  a  bank 
and  navigation  program. 

You  know  what  bank  stabilization 

•  •  •  you've  seen  250,000  acres  of  fine 
soil  wash  down  the  river  in  the  last  25 
And  as  for  navigation,  you  fully  realize 
If  the  Red's  shifting  and   shoaling  cu 
can  be  brought  under  control  the  valle:r 
grow    and    develop    like    our    other 
rivers. 

With  that  in  mind.  I'd  like  to  take 
minutes  to  talk  to  you   about  what 
been   missing   •    *    *    and  what   we 
pect  to  get  If  this  dream  of  Red  River 
gation  Is  brought  to  reality. 

Here  in  Shreveport  our  per  capita 
has  gone  up  over  $1,000  in  the  last  20 
This  and  other  optimistic  information 
times  leads  us  into  a  false  sense  of  -" 

There  are  more  than  1,000  vacant 
Bossier  City  and  Shreveport  alone — th(( 
way  to  fill  them  Is  with  workers — and 
ers  need  Jobs. 

Right  now  there's  enough  pulpwood 
able  in  oxir  part  of  the  State  at  low  ( 
supply    several    new    papermlUs.      But 
won't  be  built  because  we  can't  provide 
with  the   low-cost   year-round   barge 
porta tlon  they  need. 

Bossier,  Shreveport,  Alexandria, 
and  many  other  towns  and  cities  owe 
very     existence     to    the    Red    River's 
glories.    It's  true  they  didn't  wither 
on  the  vine  when  navigation  passed 
But  they  haven't  grown  fast  enough. 
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till-  I  don't  want  to  labor  the  point,  but  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  for  even  the  most  doubting 
Thomas: 

There  is  great  and  urgent  need  for  water 
transportation  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and 
without  It  we  will  not  prosper. 

Ply  over  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri;  the  facts 
are  there  for  anyone  to  see.  You  don't  even 
have  to  go  that  far— travel  the  banks  of 
what  was  a  few  years  ago  the  undeveloped 
wasteland  between  Baton  Rouge  and  New 
Orleans.  Today  they  call  that  stretch  of  the 
Mississippi  "the  billion  doUar  strip."  This 
area  is  renowned  for  its  "strip,"  too.  but  I 
doubt  that  you  can  base  an  economy  on  it. 
Let's  look  around  the  rest  of  the  country: 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  2,500  new 
Industrial  plants  have  Invested  about  $18 
billion  in  new  facilities  in  the  Ohio  River 
Valley. 

If  the  Arkansas  River  Valley  which  Is  now 
developing  its  potential  matches  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  it  ought  to  bring  in  $20  billion  In 
personal  Income  to  that  region  within  20 
years. 

The  space  industry  is  on  the  brink  of 
bringing  to  the  South  and  Southwest  an 
industry  with  as  powerful  an  Impact  on  our 
economy  as  the  automobile  had  on  Detroit. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration will  spend  better  than  half-billion 
dollars  in  the  southern  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans  area  in  the  next  several  years.  And 
they  went  to  that  area  largely  because  there 
was  water  to  transport  the  giant  Saturn 
boosters  to  their  launch  pads  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. 

Are  we  going  to  be  left  out  of  this  great 
undertaking  for  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part 
of  our  people? 

I  hate  to  keep  talking  about  what  others 
are  doing,  but  I  think  sometimes  compari- 
sons help  to  get  our  Imaginations  in  gear. 

Take  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  Instance, 

where  the  State  voted  $10  million  In  bonds 

to  provide  terminals  to  serve  the  Chattahoo- 

few      chee  River,  6  years  before  the  project  was 

jve've      finished.     Their  foresight  has  paid  off:  The 

ex-     project  is  being  completed  now.  and  Its  de- 

navl-      velopment   has   already  started. 

The  city  of  Columbia,  Ala.,  has  launched 
large  capital  Improvement  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  expected  boom.  Their 
mayor  has  a  watchword  which  could  as 
easily  apply  to  Shreveport,  or  Alexandria  or 
any  other  city  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  He 
said  "to  achieve  big  things,  you  have  to  ex- 
pect big  things." 

The  people  of  the  Ouachita  River  Basin  are 

doing  that.    As  you  know,  they've  had  a  6^^- 

foot  navigable   channel   for  some  time.     In 

1960   after   years   of   testimony   and   letters 

and   studies  and   passing  reports   back   and 

forth   between    Vicksburg   and  Washington, 

they    got    Congress    to    authorize    a    9-foot 

channel.     Construction  has  now  started  on 

their     that  $80  million  project. 

past         This    was    no    plpedream.      Between    1951 

die     and  1959,  the  potential  of  that  area  for  In- 

away.     dustrlal  development  was  shown  through  the 

spending  of  $80  million — the  entire  cost  of 
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the  9-foot  project — annually  on  new  or  ex- 
panded manufacturing  and  processing  plants. 
Montsanto  Chemical,  Commercial  Sol- 
vents, International  Paper,  the  Murphy  Co., 
the  CroBsett  Co.,  and  others  went  there,  and 
they  have  prospered.  Waterborne  cargo  in- 
creased 262  percent  between  1954  and  1961 
•  •  •  and  with  a  9-foot  channel  the  pros- 
pects are  even  brighter. 

I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  talking  about 
the  success  stories  of  other  river  basins.  But 
that  Is  not  our  purpose  here.  However.  I 
think  It  behooves  us  to  look  around  at  our 
neighbors,  not  in  envy,  but  in  admiration, 
and  feel  spurred  on  In  our  own  search  for 
the  riches  that  are  held  out  by  navigation. 

Louisiana  is  a  maritime  State  •  •  •  with 
7,500  miles  of  navigable  waterways,  and 
three  deep  water  ports.  Yet  the  fact  that 
only  2,500  miles  of  our  streams  are  regu- 
larly maintained,  and  others  are  not  yet 
either  Improved  or  developed  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  our  people. 

The  prospect  of  a  booming  Red  River  is 
not  some  Idea  from  never-never  land.  It 
has  been  done  and  Is  being  done  on  other 
rivers  and  streams  nearby. 

This  State  has  hundreds  of  millions  of  its 
own  dollars  to  fight  and  prevent  floods.  Can 
we  afford  not  to  protect  this  Investment? 

Since  1908,  citizens  groups  in  north  Louisi- 
ana have  promoted  river  transportation  and 
river  improvement.  They  formed  this  Red 
River  Valley  Association  and  have  supported 
It  through  the  years. 

Now  others  are  Joining  In  the  work  and 
there  are  encouraging  signs  for  the  future. 

Shreveport  and  Alexandria  both  now  sport 
legally  constituted  port  commissions.  There 
are  other  groups  formed  or  forming  to  help 
the  Red  River  Valley  Association  in  what  has 
many  times  been  a  lonely  fight. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  Congress.  These 
many  willing  hands  cannot  really  begin  to 
function  until  the  Congress  gives  its  stamp 
of  approval  to  the  project  we  are  all  Inter- 
ested in  here  today. 

But  even  a  favorable  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  not  do 
the  trick.  You  remember  the  corps  several 
years  ago  recommended  a  waterway  proposal 
for  the  Red  River — but  somewhere  through 
the  years  since  the  Overton-Red  River  Water- 
way Authorization  of  1946  the  chain  of  co- 
operation and  contribution  broke  down. 
One  failure  does  not  Justify  another. 
The  Chinese  philosopher,  Menclus,  said, 
"A  Journey  of  1,000  miles  begins  with  a  single 
step." 

Our  Jovrney  up  and  down  our  hoped-for 
Red  River  waterway  will  only  be  205  miles, 
but  It  too  must  begin  with  those  first  few 
steps. 

Some  of  the  steps  are  up  to  you;  some  are 
up  to  the  Congress  which  always  waits  to 
hear  from  you;  and  some  are  up  to  the  Corps 
Engineers  whose  mills  do  seem  sometimes  to 
"grind  exceedingly  slow." 

Whatever  philosopher  you  prefer — the 
Chinese.  Menclus,  or  Oklahoma's  Bob  Kerr— 
it  Is  up  to  you  to  take  the  first  step  and  it 
is  up  to  you  to  see  to  it  that  whoever  needs 
to  be  moved.  Is  moved. 
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SENATE 

S.\TURD.\Y,  April  11, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  30, 
1964) 


m. 


,  on 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a. 
the  expiration  of  the  recess.  anA 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  <tAT.  Metcalf)  . 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  grace,  we  thank  Thee  for  sen- 
sitive hearts  that  thrill  at  every  sacra- 
ment of  loveliness  which  makes  the 
awakening  earth  a  tapestry  of  beauty. 
We  come  asking  for  Thy  cleansing  par- 
don, that  a  right  spirit  may  be  renewed 
within  us  and  that  we  may  yearn  for 


spiritual  integrity  above  all  the  tinsel 
of  material  things. 

Grant  us  the  purity  of  thought  and 
the  honesty  of  purpose  which  will  deliver 
us  from  the  dangerous  sophistries  which 
afflict  our  secular  day  when  cleverness 
is  so  often  elevated  above  goodness,  and 
cheap  humor  above  honor. 

May  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  the 
motives  shaping  our  deeds,  the  words 


which  pass  our  lips,  and  the  medita- 
tions of  our  hearts  be  this  day.  and  al- 
ways, acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
our  strength  and  our  Redeemer.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
April  10,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  MONDAY, 
AT   10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  ob j  ection ,  it  is  so  ordered . 


CALL   OF   THE   ROLL 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names : 

[No.  130  Leg.] 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  "Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  during  convalescence  from  an  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGsl,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  ,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HiCKENLOOPER],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 


Monxoney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 


Aiken  Holland 

Anderson  Hruska 

Bartlett  Humphrey 

Bayh  Inouye 

Beall  Jackson 

Bennett  Javits 

Bible  Johnston 

Brewster  Jordan.  Idaho    Pastore 

Burdick  Keating  Pearson 

Cannon  Kuchel  Pell 

Carlson  Lausche  Prouty 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Ribicoff 

Cotton  Magnuson  Robertson 

Douglas  Mansfield  Scott 

EUender  McCarthy  Simpson 

Ervln  McClellan  Sparkman 

Fong  McGovern  Walters 

Gore  Mclntyre  WiUlams,  N.J. 

Qruenlng  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Hart  Metcalf 

Hayden  MlUer 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] are  necessarily  absent. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
const' tutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  without  my  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALLS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  what  transpired  last  Saturday. 
I  thought  some  announcement  of  the 
good  news  of  this  Saturday  ought  to  be 
made.  The  U.S.  Senate  is  in  business. 
It  is  transacting  the  public  business. 
Fifty-one  Senators  had  answered  to  the 
quorum  call  before  10  minutes  had  ex- 
pired. I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  diligence,  and  notify  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  fourth 
estate,  the  news  media  of  the  Nation, 
that  the  little  lesson  we  had  a  week  ago 
has  paid  generous  dividends. 

During  this  week  we  could  have  used 
at  least  two  more  sets  of  doors  in  this 


Chamber,  because  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues came  through  the  doors  with 
such  alacrity  and  speed  that  we  have 
broken  all  records.  Senators  have  set  a 
new  historic  record  in  answering  quorum 
calls.  On  one  occasion  a  quonmi  was 
obtained  in  less  than  5  minutes.  That 
requires  jet  propulsion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  heard 
the  interesting  announcement  made  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  majority 
side.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
a  number  of  things  in  addition  to  what 
he  has  said.  What  he  has  said  is  fine, 
and  I  approve  of  it. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  devotion  to 
civil  rights  or  to  attendance  to  keep  the 
proceedings  going,  but  I  think  two  points 
for  the  record  ought  to  be  made. 

One  is  that  the  informal  quotas  which 
were  set  for  attendance  were  met  last 
Saturday  on  the  Republican  side.  I  say 
nothing  for  the  other  side.  I  am  not 
saying  this  in  any  contentious  man- 
ner. It  has  a  bearing  on  the  situation 
for  a  reason,  but  representatives  on  our 
side  were  present. 

It  Is  well  known — if  not,  it  should  be. 
because  this  is  no  game  or  joke — that 
every  Senator  cannot  be  on  the  Senate 
floor  all  the  time.  A  Senator  may  be- 
come ill,  or  he  may  be  away  on  busi- 
ness which  even  rates  in  importance  with 
this  issue — and  again  I  yield  to  no  one 
on  the  importance  of  the  pending  issue. 
For  example,  in  my  own  case,  I  was  em- 
barrassed last  Saturday  because  there 
was  no  quorum.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
should  have  been,  because  on  our  side 
Senators  were  present  on  the  floor.  But 
I  was  in  Paris,  presiding  over  a  NATO 
meeting  that  had  been  scheduled  weeks 
before.  Had  I  not  been  there,  I  would 
have  disgraced  my  country  and  15  other 
nations.     I  could  not  do  that. 

Nevertheless,  references  to  this  situa- 
tion group  us  all  in  one  basket,  and  lead 
some  people  to  think  that  we  were  not 
present  to  enable  the  proceedings  to  con- 
tinue. I  hope  very  much  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  exercise  great  discre- 
tion—which I  have  found  the  American 
public  does — and  distinguish  between 
Senators  who  were  doing  their  duty  and 
those  who  were  not.  in  view  of  the  great 
office  which  we  hold,  and  our  obligation 
to  do  our  duty  at  all -times. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  so  that  I 
may  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  with  the  same 
understanding.  * 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  what  he  has  said. 
I  refused  last  weekend  to  indicate  to 
representatives  of  the  news  media  Sena- 
tors who  were  scheduled  to  be  present 
and  those  who  were  not.  I  foimd  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  differentation  between 
Senators  who  were  scheduled  to  be  pres- 
ent on  so-called  quorum  duty  and  those 
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who  had  been  able  to  obtain  replice- 
ments.  and  those  who  were  absenti  on 
business  that  was  urgent.  I 

The  Senator  from  New  York  \\Ut. 
Javits]  came  to  me  early  in  the  ^eek 
and  showed  me  that  he  had  to  be  pres- 
ent in  Paris.  I  said  to  him.  "You  Jave 
no  other  choice  but  to  go.  You  cajnot 
call  a  meeting  of  the  representativeb  of 
15  nations  and  then,  on  a  Saturday  aflter- 
noon  not  be  there."  At  great  persCnal 
sacrifice,  he  traveled  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  was  back  here  Monday  mornink  of 
the  past  week.  I 

Other  Senators  had  exactly  the  ^ame 
situation  in  the  performance  of  cither 
official  duties. 

Senators  have  had  a  fine  record  this 
past  week.  I  hope  it  may  continue. 
Certain  Senators  who  answered  jvere 
not  required  to  be  present  today  fof  the 
quorum  call  because  they  were  relieved 
of  quorum  duty.  However,  we  cahnot 
expect  all  Senators  to  be  present  during 
the  entire  debate.  We  have  arrived  at 
what  I  think  is  a  reasonably  gooq  ar- 
rangement. I 

One  of  our  good  airplanes  is  the  Boeing 
707.  Occasionally  there  is  a  malfunttion 
of  that  plane,  but  it  is  still  the  back*)one 
of  the  commercial  airlines,  along  with 
the  DC-8.  Both  of  these  airplanes  toake 
regular  scheduled  trips  with  safety,  and 
efficiency.  Once  in  a  while  one  doefe  not 
get  off  the  ground  or  falls  out  of  thfe  air. 
That  does  not  mean  we  should  condemn 
commercial  air  service.  i 

Once  in  a  while  we  fail  in  our  re^on- 
sibilities.  but  we  are  seeking  to  do  algood 
job  within  the  limit  of  our  resource^  and 
capabilities.  j 

I  thank  my  colleagues  not  onhr  for 
their  attendance,  but  for  what  I  coiisider 
to  be  the  best  discussion  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  in  years.  There  has  |  been 
diligent  work  in  the  consideration  6f  the 
bill.  H.R.  7152.  on  the  part  of  the i  Sen- 
ate, j 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  preserv- 
ing my  floor  rights,  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Sicrrl. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  for  having  made  his  clarifying 
statement  and  having  referred  to,  some 
of  the  Senators  as  having  been  relieved 
from  quorum  duty  last  Saturday^ 

I  was  one  of  the  Senators  so  reneved. 
to  attend  an  important  meeting  bringing 
with  it  an  opportunity  to  discusd  with 
persons  who  are  seriously  interested  in 
the  civil  rights  bill  what  could  b^  done 
to  advance  the  prospect  of  early  dction. 
The  necessity  for  being  awayj  from 
the  Chamber  last  Saturday  is.  I  an*  sure, 
quite  well  understood  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  We  have  met  our 
quota.  We  have  met  it  again  thik  Sat- 
urday. I  should  like  to  point  o^t  the 
irony  of  a  situation  like  this,  because 
after  a  hasty  check,  I  am  of  thei  belief 
that  out  of  130  rollcalls  this  year,  [  have 
answerd  125.  Prior  to  last  Saturday,  I 
had  missed  only  one  rollcall  and  two 
quonim  calls — on  Saturday  one  loUcall 
and  one  quonim  call.    I  believe  I  missed 
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previously  one  rollcall  and  three  q  aorum 
calls.    So,  having  been  present  in  the 


Chamber  during  these  proceedings  when- 
ever my  presence  was  necessary  and,  in 
addition,  having  worked  early  in  the  day 
and  late  into  the  evening,  have  moni- 
tored the  floor  last  Friday  all  day  long 
and  into  the  evening,  and  having  on 
Monday  discharged  what  I  believe  were 
my  obligations  as  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on 
title  V,  the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  believe  it  Is  well  to  make 
this  explanation. 

I  believe  that  97  or  98  percent  attend- 
ance is  rather  good,  and  that  it  is  above 
the  average  attendance  record. 

I  understand  that  in  the  forthcoming 
week  a  national  news  magazine  will  at- 
tempt to  make  the  point  that  some  Sen- 
ators were  not  present  on  a  given  Sat- 
urday. I  believe  this  is  a  most  unfair 
approach  when  one  considers  that  the 
Senators  who  wUl  be  held  up  to  public 
scorn  as  having  missed  a  session  will  be 
the  group  of  Senators  who  have  been  in 
the  Chamber  most  of  the  time  and  most 
assiduous  in  pursuit  of  their  duties  in 
response  to  their  obligations. 

I  know  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  spoke,  he  did  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  either  he  or  other  Senators  have 
a  100-percent  attendance  record.  He 
has  made  it  clear  that  there  are  times 
when  we  must  be  elsewhere.  There  will 
be  times  in  the  future  when  I  may  feel  it 
more  important  to  pursue  my  duties  in 
connection  with  other  proposed  legis- 
lation. There  may  even  be  occasions, 
some  time  during  this  year,  when  I  shall 
be  absent  because  I  want  to  be  with  my 
six  grandchildren. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   That  is  the  best  ex- 
cuse anyone  can  have. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  know  of  a  bet- 
ter excuse  than  that,  but  I  believe  the 
Senate  is  working  extremely  hard,  is  do- 
ing the  best  it  can,  and  should  not  be 
held  up  to  opprobrium  because  on  one 
Saturday  afternoon  certain  Senators 
who  have  continuously  assisted  in  main- 
taining the  fullest  possible  representa- 
tion in  the  Chamber  were  not  present,  by 
the  agreement  and  understanding  of  both 
parties. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 

yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, but  first  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  waive  the  rule  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  rule  of  germaneness  is  waived. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  1 
minute  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  exceedingly 
effective  cooperation  on  the  civil  rights 
bill.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  There  is  no  reason  for 
him  to  make  any  apology  to  me.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 


bulwark  during  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  STATE  OF 
OKLAHOMA  ON  75TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  OPENING  OF  LANDS  IN 
THE  FORMER  OKLAHOMA  AND 
INDIAN  TERRITORIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  fortnight  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa will  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  a  large  portion  of  Its 
State  to  homestead  settlement. 

I  therefore  wish  to  submit  a  resolu- 
tion for  myself  and  my  distlngioished 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Whereas  on  March  23,  1889.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  then  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Issued  a  proclamation  opening  to 
pioneer  settlement  certain  lands  In  an  area 
that  now  Is  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas  this  proclamation  resulted  In  the 
famous  and  historic  "Run  of  AprU  22,  1889." 
engaged  In  by  some  100,000  citizens  of  other 
States  who  desired  to  acquire  these  lands 
for  settlement  and  ownership;   and 

Whereas  through  this  "run,"  2  million 
acres  of  land  passed  Into  private  ownership 
and  many  of  the  present  cities  in  central 
Oklahoma  were  founded;  and 

Whereas  with  this  original  opening  of  land 
to  settlement  as  a  precedent,  other  sections 
of  the  old  Oklahoma  Territory  were  subse- 
quently opened  to  settlement;  and 

Whereas  later  developments  In  the  former 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  the  adjacent  for- 
mer Indian  Territory  led  to  the  joining  of 
these  two  territories  and  the  formation  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  November  16, 
1907,  as  the  46th  State  of  the  Union;  and 
Whereas  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has,  since 
Its  original  opening,  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing States  of  the  United  States  in  all  fields; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa are  conducting.  In  their  respective 
communities,  appropriate  ceremonies,  and 
events  celebrating  this  year  of  1964  as  "Okla- 
homa's Year  of  Vision"  and  the  "diamond 
anniversary"  of  the  "run,"  and  the  opening 
of  Oklahoma  to  settlement;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  ofBclally  recognize 
and  memorialize  the  historic  "Run  of  April 
22,  1889"  and  the  subsequent  events  which 
have  resulted  In  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  hereby  extends  Its  most  cordial  greet- 
ings and  warmest  congratulations  to  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa on  the  occasion  of  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  "Run  of  April  22,  1889,"  and  ex- 
presses Its  recognition  of  the  day  of  April 
22,  1964,  and  the  year  of  1964,  as  the  diamond 
anniversary  of  that  historic  event. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— and  I  have  cleared  this  with  the 
leadership — that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution;  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  307)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 

MClNTYRE]. 


EFFECT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  THE  SHOE 
INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
Mr.  McINTYRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
dramatic  effect  imports  are  having   on 
our  domestic  shoe  industry  presents  a 
grave  challenge  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  New  England.    In  the  wake  of 
our   dedication   to   expanding   interna- 
tional  trade,    we   are   faced   with   the 
threat  that  a  new  generation  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  vising  all  the  resources 
of  modern  technology,  could  turn  their 
foothold  in  the  American  shoe  market 
into  a  dominant  position.    My  concern  is 
that  the  tide  of  imports  should  not  be- 
come an  unbearable  burden  upon  the 
shoe  industry  in  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Nation.    We  do  not  seek  to  avoid  com- 
petition, only  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  hearings  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  forthcoming  GATT  nego- 
tiations, two  very  forthright  statements 
were  submitted  against  lowering  the  tar- 
iff on  footwear.    Such  action  would  bring 
a  flood  of  imports  which  would  cause 
serious  disruption  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy.   We  cannot  sacrifice  this  Industry 
for   gains   whose   exact   nature   cannot 
be   foreseen.     Moreover,   as   these  fine 
statements  point  out,  we  must  press  for 
agreement  on  Important  restraint.    Only 
in  this  way  will  we  be  able  to  effectively 
compete  and  insure  the  success  of  the 
American  shoe  Industry  in  Its  battle  for 
survival. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  find  both  of  these  presentations 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  as  convinc- 
ing as  I  have,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by     George    PECTEAtr,     General 
President.     United     Shoe     Workers     of 
America.   AFU-CIO.   to   U.S.   Tarift  Com- 
mission   ON    Proposed    Trade    Agreement 
Negotiations   With   Contractino   Parties 
to  GATT,  March  17.  1964 
I  appear  here  before  the  Commission  as 
general  president  of  the  United  Shoe  Work- 
ers of  America.  APL-CIO,  on  behalf  of  the 
approximately  50,000  members  of  that  organi- 
zation who  work  In  shoe  factories  In  this 
country  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  Commission  has  the  duty  of  advising 
the  President  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  reducing  the  tariff  duties  on  various 
articles  upon  the  Industries  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  articles.  These  hear- 
ings are  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
Information  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Com- 
mission can  make  Its  judgment  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  of  modifying  the 
duties. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  my  organiza- 
tion, I  ask  the  Commission  to  find  that  low- 
ering the  tariff  rates  on  footwear  at  this  time 
would  result  in  a  flood  of  footwear  imports 
which,  in  combination  with  other  factors 
affecting  the  shoe  Industry  in  the  United 
States,  would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect 


upon  American  shoeworkers  and  upon  the 
communities  In  which  they  live.  The  deep 
concern  of  our  members  over  this  matter  was 
accurately  represented  In  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  union's  1961  conven- 
tion, calling  upon  the  Government  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  flow  of  footwear  Im- 
ports from  rising  even  higher.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that.  Instead  of  a  reduction  in  Import 
tariffs  on  footwear,  there  should  be  an  In- 
crease in  the  tariff  rates  or  some  other  ar- 
rangement established  for  protecting  Ameri- 
can shoeworkers  against  Increasing  competi- 
tion from  footwear  produced  by  exploited 
foreign  labor. 

Together   with  representatives  of   the  In- 
dustry, we  have  expressed  this  view  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  have  received  the 
support  of  many  Senators  and  over  half  the 
Members   of    the   House   of   Representatives. 
Joining  with  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Industry,  we  made  a  presentation  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  the  need  for  some  form  of 
protection  for  American  shoeworkers.     The 
President  agreed  that  the  situation  justified 
serious    further    study,    and,    among    other 
things,  agreed  there  was  a  need  for  develop- 
ing  more  meaningful  statistical   data  with 
respect  to  Imports  of  footwear.     Procedures 
for  obtaining  necessary  statistical  Informa- 
tion were  drawn  up,  and  requests  for  funds 
to  put  the  revised  reporting  procedures  Into 
operation     are     now     pending     before     the 
Congress. 

The  general  trends  which  have  made  it 
essential  to  study  seriously  the  need  for  re- 
strictions on  Imports  over  and  above  the 
present  tariffs  argue  with  even  greater  force 
against  a  reduction  in  tariffs  and  a  resulting 
increase  In  Imports.  To  open  the  tariff  gates 
wider  at  this  time  would  make  the  entire 
effort  now  In  process  meaningless. 

In  1954,  Imports  of  footwear,  excluding 
rubber  footwear  and  slipper  socks,  were  only 
5.6  million  pairs.  By  1962,  that  number  had 
Increased  to  55.1  million  pairs,  or  nearly  ten- 
fold. The  Increase  In  total  footwear  Imports 
Including  rubber  footwear  and  slipper  socks, 
was  even  greater— from  6.2  million  pairs  In 
1954  to  177.2  million  pairs  In  1962,  or  nearly 
30  times  as  many.  Not  many  of  our  members 
are  engaged  In  the  production  of  rubber 
footwear,  but  the  sale  of  certain  types  of 
rubber  and  other  footwear  affects  the  market 
for  the  products  produced  by  oxir  members. 

In  September  1963,  a  wholesale  revision  In 
tariff  classifications,  and  therefore  In  the  sta- 
tistical  reporting   classifications,  went   Into 
effect.     As  a  result,  the  import  figures  for 
footwear  for  1963  are  not  comparable  with 
those  for  previous  years.    I  am  told  that  there 
Is  no  way  of  finding   out  accurately  what 
happened  to  footwear  Imports  In  1963.    The 
figures  on  footwear  Imports  for  1963  (other 
than  rubber  and  slipper  socks)  prepared  by 
the  Leather  and  Allied  Products  Division  of 
the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
marked,  "1963  data  not  directly  comparable 
with  prior  year  changes  due  to  changes  In 
Tariff  Schedule."     Under  the  new  schedule 
Import  figures  show  a  decline  of  8.5  million 
In  total  pairs  Imported,  from  55.1  mlUlon  In 
1962  to  46.6  million  In  1963.    However,  these 
figures  include  a  decline  of  12.9  mUUon  pairs 
In  footwear  with  nonleather  uppers.    Under 
the  new  reporting  classification,  some  of  the 
Items  Included  In  the  1962  figures  of  leather 
footwear  with  nonleather  uppers  would  have 
been  Included  with  rubber  footwear  in  the 
late  1963  figures,  while  knitted  Infants  foot- 
wear would  have  been  transferred  to  an  ap- 
parel classification  after  September  1963.     A 
reported  decline  of  a  half  million  pairs  In 
slipper  imports  may  be  real,  or  It  may  be  due. 
I  am  told  to  the  new  classification  system 
which   puts   footwear   formerly   reported   as 
slippers  into  a  nonfootwear  group.  Moreover, 
apart    from    these    statistical    questions.    It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that   1963  was  a 


poor  year  In  domestic  production  and  sales 
of  footwear,  and  this  would  have  an  effect  on 
Imports  also. 

Even  the  noncomparable  figures  for  1963, 
however.  Indicate  that  the  threat  of  footwear 
Imports  has  not  subsided  but  has  become  In- 
creasingly evident  In  the  central  elements  of 
American  footwear  production — the  leather 
shoe  classifications.  Although  the  number  of 
pairs  of  nonrubber  footwear  Imports  re- 
ported for  1963  decreased  by  8.5  million,  the 
dollar  value  of  these  Imports  as  reported  by 
the  Leather  and  Allied  Products  Division 
was  some  $400,000  higher  than  the  1962  fig- 
ure.    The  comparisons  are  as  follows: 


V.S.  footwear  {other  than  rubber) 


Pairs  (millions) - 
Value  (millions) 


The  reason  for  this  unusual  development 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  change  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Import  figures.  While  the 
"others"  footwear  category,  with  an  average 
1963  per  pair  value  of  53  cents  declined  by 
nearly  13  million  pairs,  and  the  slipper  cate- 
gory, with  a  per  pair  value  of  49  cents,  de- 
creased by  a  half-million  pairs  the  men's 
footwear,  with  an  average  value  of  $4.32.  in- 
creased by  233,000  pairs,  and  the  women's 
footwear,  with  an  average  pair  value  of  $1.97, 
Increased  by  4.5  million  pairs.  , 

The  continued  and  Increasing  threat  to  the 
American  shoe  worker  Is  seen  In  the  sus- 
tained growth  the  men's  leather  footwear 
Imports  and  the  sharp  Increase  In  Imports  of 
women's  and  misses'  leather  footwear.  The 
figures  for  these  categories  are  not  as  much 
affected  by  the  changes  In  classification  in 
1963  as  other  footwear  Import  figures,  but 
I  am  told  that,  even  In  these  classes,  the 
1963  Import  figures  may  be  understated  be- 
cause some  shoes  Included  In  these  cate- 
gories In  earlier  years  would  be  Included 
with  supported  vinyl  footwear  In  the  rubber 
Imports  after  August  1963. 

I  submit  herewith  a  table  (table  I)  show- 
ing the  Import  figures  for  1954  and  fdi  the 
years  1959  through  1963  for  men's  and  boys' 
footwear  and  women's  and  misses'  footwear. 
I  have  excluded  the  years  between  1954  and 
1959   because   they  were   each   affected  to   a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  by  the  Inclusion  be- 
fore September  1,  1958.  of  certain  Japanese 
Imports  which,  by  a  change  in  tariff  classifi- 
cation became  effective  on  September  1,  1958. 
were  transferred  to  rubber  footwear  Imports. 
The  table  shows  an  Increase  In  Imports  of 
women's  and  misses'  shoes  from  half  a  mil- 
lion pairs  In  1954  to  6.2  million  pairs  In  1959 
and  18.2  million  pairs  In  1963.    The  Increase 
of  4.7  million  pairs   (35.1  percent)   between 
1962  and   1963  was  largely  comprised  of  an 
Increase  of  3.6  million  pairs   (33.6  percent) 
from  Italy,  and  0.9  million  pairs  (111.4  per- 
cent)  from  Japan.     The  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic   market    represented    by    Imports    of 
women's  and  misses'  shoes  rose  from  0^2  per- 
cent  In    1954    to    1.9    percent    In    1959    and 
5.5  percent  In  1963  (see  table  I) . 

For  men's  and  boys'  shoes.  Imports  In- 
creased from  600,000  pairs  In  1954  to  4.8  mU- 
llon  pairs  In  1959  and  7.7  million  pairs  In 
1963  (table  I).  These  represented  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  the  domestic  market: 
1954 — 0.5  percent:  1959 — 3.4  percent;  1964 — 
5.7  percent  (table  I). 

Under  present  tariff  rates,  foreign  Imports 
m  the  major  leather  footwear  categories  have 
In  less  than  10  years  Increased  from  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  (or  less)  of  the  domes- 
tic market  to  over  5  percent  of  that  market 
In  the  central  areas  of  shoe  production — 
women's  and  misses*  shoes,  and  men's  and 
youths'  shoes.    In  the  face  of  that  fact,  I 
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submit  to  you  that  it  would  be  doing  a 
ous  disservice  to  the  American  shoe  wc 
to  negotiate  a  lowering  of  the  tariff. 

Because  the  statistical  reports  are  not 
quate,  as  I  explained  above,  we  cannot 
point  the  specific  types  and  price  ranj 
shoes  affected.    But  this  lack  does  not 
cern  us  alone.     It  also  concerns  the 
of  the  Commission  to  discharge  its 
determining  the  probable  economic 
lowering  footwear  duties.     It  would  be 
wise    to    Ignore   an   obvious   general 
signal  because  the  statistics  to  pinpoln  ; 
precise  areas  which  are  threatened   are 
yet  available. 

Nor  should  the  fact  that  the  troubles 
shoe  workers  may  not  be  due  entirely  tc 
ports  of  foreign  footwear  be  used  to  Jv 
the  complete  ignoring  of  the  problem  o: 
ports.     There  are  many  factors  that 
the  shoe  Industry  and   limit  the  ability 
our  union   to  achieve   for   its  member! 
standard  of  living  which,  as  American 
men.    they    should    have.     Our    industry 
highly    competitive    within    itself.     At 
same  time,  it  must  compete  with  _ 
of  substitute  footwear — such  as,  for  exa 
rubber-canvas  sneakers — both  in  the 
States  and  abroad.     Moreover,  the  shoJB 
dustry  Is  highly  mobile.     Manufacturer^ 
close  down  in  a  unionized  area  on  a 
and  open  up  witli  rented  machines  In  a 
wage  nonunion  area  on  a  Monday.     V 
constantly  fighting  the  threat  to  our 
standards  which  Is  posed   by  the  flit 
manufacturers  to  rival  nonunion  low 
areas.     We    are    In    competition    with 
wage  exploited  nonunion  labor  In  the  \ 
States.    We  are  also  in  competition  with 
wage  exploited  labor  in  foreign 
principally  in  Italy  and  Japan. 

The  fact  that  the  competition  of  e 
foreign  labor  Is  only  one  of  the  evils 
our  members  face  certainly  does  not  J 
recklessly  multiplying  the  threat  which 
evil  represents  to  the  American  shoe 

In  spite  of  a  growth  of  13  percent  in 
ulatlon  since  1956,  the  production  of  * 
can  footwear  has  remained  at  approx 
the  same  level  in  the  last  4  years  as 
years  1956  and  1957.     (See  table  U).    (In 
of   these  4  years   did   it   even   approacJ^ 
1959  figure.)      Thus  in  these  years  of 
footwear  Imports,  the  American 
has  lost  the  benefit  of  the  improvemeat 
production  which  should  have  followed 
the  Increase  in  population. 

The  failure  of  leather  footwear 
to  increase  with  the  increase  in  populatl 
Is  apparently  not  a  result  of  a  reductipn 
per   capita   shoe   purchases.     This   is 
in  the  per  capita  domestic  market 
the  last  column — In  table  II.     The 
this  colximn   are   obtained   by  dlvidin; 
total   domestic   market  for   noru^bber 
wear    (production    minus    exports    pluii 
ports)     by    the    population.     Production 
1959,  as  has  been  stated  earlier  was 
of  line  with  any  year  either  before  or 
and  that  year  must  be  disregarded.     T' 
no   significant  difference   in   the   per 
domestic   market   between   the    years 
and    alter    1959,    especially    if 
made  for  the  change  (previously  referred 
In    the    classification    of    certain 
footwear  beginning  in  September  1958 
Figures  of  average  production-worker 
ployment  fluctuate  from  year  to  year    - 
cordance  with  fluctuations  In  total  ; 
tlon.     Over  the  years  involved  in  the 
of     footwear     Imports — from     1954     or 
level  of  production -worker  employmer  t 
declined.     Employment  in  1954 — a 
low  production  year — was  218.8  thousatid 
1963.    it   was  206.8   thoxisand,   a 
about  4  percent.     It   might  be   noted 
that  the  reduction   in   average   emplo 
was    not    offset    by    an    Increase    In 
hours  worked.     According  to  the  Bureau 
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Labor  Statistics  the  average  weekly  hours 
worked  in  the  footwear,  except  rubber  indus- 
try, exceeded  37.5  hours  in  only  1  year  since 
1954. 

The  small  decline  In  employment  levels 
shown  by  these  figures  suggests  a  picture  of 
employment  stability  that  Just  does  not  exist. 
For  the  flgvues  reflect  a  net  picture  which 
results  from  the  shutting  down  of  estab- 
lished factories  and  the  opening  of  new  fac- 
tories. And  usually  the  new  factory  is  not 
in  the  same  area  as  the  closed  plant.  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Keating  which  the  Senator 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
July  16,  1963,  Mr.  J.  F.  Collins,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  at  the  time,  stated 
that  41  percent  of  the  1,450  factories  which 
operated  In  1951  were  out  of  business  by 
1962,  while  34  percent  of  the  1,300  factories 
operating  in  1962  had  started  between  1951 
and  1962.  Our  own  union's  records  of  new 
factories  organized  and  old  factories  closed 
shows  that,  over  the  period  from  May  1959 
through  November  1963,  we  organized  92  fac- 
tories with  approximately  8,400  members,  but 
over  the  same  period  80  factories  with  which 
we  had  contracts  closed,  and  about  9,500  of 
our  members  lost  their  Jobs. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  shoe  industry  has  shifted  its  production 
from  one  area  to  another  and  that  further 
shifts  are  now  In  process  away  from  the  es- 
tablished centers.  Underneath  the  relative 
stability  of  employment,  therefore,  there  has 
been  a  constant  shifting  In  the  corporate  and 
geographic  composition  of  the  industry,  with 
innumerable  personal  economic  tragedies  for 
the  individual  workers  who  And  themselves 
stranded  by  these  shifts. 

Since  1957,  the  International  Shoe  Co.,  the 
largest  shoe  manufacturer  In  the  country, 
has  closed  down  22  plants  with  nearly  6,900 
employees.  These  closings  were  not  due  en- 
tirely to  Imports.  But  the  company  would 
agree  with  us  that  In  most  cases  Imports 
contributed  to  the  closing,  and  to  the  result- 
ant unemployment. 

The  International  Shoe  Co.  has  frankly 
stated  that  It  has  been  attracted  by  the  low- 
cost  labor  In  some  foreign  countries  to  sub- 
stitute imported  footwear  for  domestically 
produced  footwear.  In  the  company's  1959 
annual  report.  President  Henry  H.  Rand  said: 
"The  presence  in  some  foreign  countries 
of  extremely  low-cost  labor  opens  oppor- 
tunities to  supply  the  American  market  with 
the  simple  types  of  footwear  which  can  be 
mass-produced  very  effectively  In  those  coun- 
tries. 

"Your  management  believes  that  present 
world  developments  which  encourage  ex- 
change of  product  will  bring  Increasing 
quantities  of  shoes  into  this  country.  Our 
company's  powerful  distribution  organiza- 
tion will  utilize  items  produced  so  advan- 
tageously In  foreign  countries.  We  have 
already  established  ourselves  as  exclusive  dis- 
tributor of  some  t3rpes  of  footwear  produced 
by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  In  Ja- 
pan." 

At  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  In 
1964,  M.  R.  Chambers,  current  president  of 
International,  reported  that  the  company 
had  established  the  Dlvlna  division  to  dis- 
tribute women's  shoes  Imported  from  Italy 
and  that  the  division  had  sold  more  than 
500,000  pairs  by  December  1  after  the  first 
presentation  In  September  1963. 

Other  manxrfacturers  have  followed  and 
more  will  follow  International's  pattern  of 
importing  foreign  footwear  for  sale  In  this 
country.  Mr.  Harold  O.  Toor,  treasurer  of 
the  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, testified  as  follows  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  August  2,  1962: 

"This  flood  of  imports  not  only  reduced 
employment  opportunities  for  shoeworkers, 
but  it  forces  shoe  manufacturers  to  make 
arrangements  of  one  type  or  another  in  for- 


eign countries  to  produce  shoes  or  shoe  parts 
A  few  manufacturers,  thoroughly  discour- 
aged by  the  Import  flood,  are  Investing  In  fa- 
cilities abroad  or  making  other  arrangemente 
so  that  they  may  import  footwear  or  parts 
and  thus  remain  competitive.  Unless  some 
action  Is  taken  to  adjust  Imports  to  an 
orderly  growth,  this  movement  will  grow 
apace,  and  we  shall  see  dozens  of  factories 
moved  from  this  country  to  Europe." 

The  two  largest  footwear  exporters  to 
the  United  States  are  Italy  and  Japan.  The 
average  hourly  earnings  of  an  Italian  shoe- 
worker.  In  December  1962,  was  about  34 
cents  an  hour,  but  cash  wages  might  repre- 
sent only  about  half  the  total  hourly  wage 
cost.  The  hourly  wage  cost  figure  for  cash 
wages  plus  fringes  would  thus  be  about 
68  cents  an  hour  In  the  Italian  shoe  industry. 
In  Japan  the  average  cash  wage  In  the 
leather  and  leather  products  industry  in 
1962  also  averaged  34  cents  an  hour,  but 
with  a  lower  fringe  cost  percentage  of  about 
15  percent,  the  total  hourly  labor  cost  for 
cash  wages  and  fringes  would  be  under  40 
cents  an  hour.  The  above  figures  are  on  the 
basis  of  Information  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  average  hourly  wage  in  footwear  man- 
ufacturing in  the  United  States  is  $1.74  an 
hour.  If  we  add  to  that  the  shoe  indus- 
try's estimated  approximately  20  percent  for 
fringe  labor  costs,  we  have  a  total  hourly 
labor  cost  of  $2.09  and  hour — three  times  the 
comparable  Italian  figure  and  six  times  the 
Japanese  figure. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures,  I  quote  to 
you  the  following  from  the  statement  on 
International  Fair  Labor  Standards,  adopted 
by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  norlda; 

"Continued  trade  expansion  requires  In- 
ternational efforts  to  Insure  improved  living 
standards  In  all  nations.  Fair  competition 
can  promote  both  more  trade  and  better 
economic  and  social  conditions.  Unfair 
competition,  based  on  exploited  labor,  can 
hinder  trade  and  undercut  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  everywhere.  No  nation  has 
the  right  to  base  International  trade  com- 
petition on  labor  exploitation." 

The  council's  statement  goes  on  to  say  the 
following : 

"However,  unless  wages  of  exporting  coun- 
tries Improve  as  Industrial  progress  Im- 
proves, the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
workers  In  those  countries  will  fail  to  show 
a  fair  sharing  of  gains.  Moreover,  the  wages 
and  labor  standards  of  the  Importing  coun- 
tries must  not  be  undermined  by  market  dis- 
ruption from  low-wage  Imports,  which  has 
occurred  in  a  few  cases.  If  unit  costs  abroad 
are  so  far  below  U.S.  unit  wage  costs  that 
rapid  Introduction  of  too  many  foreign  goods 
In  the  U.S.  market  will  disrupt  that  market- 
on  the  basis  of  low  wage  and  labor  standard 
competition — the  result  may  undercut  stand- 
ards of  American  workers  or  workers  In  any 
developed  Industrial  area." 

There  Is  practically  no  unemployment  In 
Japan  at  the  present  time  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  Italy  is  substantially  below  the 
average  rate  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great  many  of  our  shoe  factories  are 
already  in  areas  classified  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment as  having  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. I  attach  as  exhibit  A  a  list  of  com- 
munities with  substantial  unemployment  as 
of  January  1964  in  which  there  are  shoe  fac- 
tories. It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
places  listed  are  small  communities  with  rel- 
atively limited  alternative  employment 
opportunities.  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be 
complete,  but  there  are  enough  areas  listed 
to  make  clear  that  to  Increase  the  employ- 
ment difficulties  in  the  footwear  industry  In 
this  country  will  aggravate  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  many  areas  which  are  al- 
ready having  serious  problems.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  In  the  face  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
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leather  footwear  Imports  In  the  past  few 
years  even  under  present  tariff  duties,  that  to 
reduce  those  duties  will  result  in  a  tremen- 
dously accelerated  Influx  of  footwear  from 
Italy,  Japan,  and  other  countries  and  a  con- 
sequent intensification  of  the  unemployment 
situation  In  many  American  communities. 

I  want  to  repeat  that.  If  that  happened.  It 
would  be  small  comfort  to  the  American 
shoeworker  to  be  told  that  his  plight  Is  not 
due  solely  to  Imports  but  also  to  many  other 
problems.  A  condition  wWch  is  due  to  many 
factors  can  be  controlled  only  by  treating  all 


of  the  factors.  It  Is  unwise  In  such  a  situa- 
tion to  Justify  increasing  the  adverse  effect 
of  one  factor  by  referring  to  other  factors 
which  must  be  controlled. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  union.  I 
ask  you  to  find  that  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
footwear  at  this  time  would  substantially 
increase  footwear  Imports  Into  thU  coiintry 
and  that  this  factor,  operating  In  oonjxinc- 
tion  with  the  other  problems  which  plague 
the  industry  In  this  country,  will  have  a  se- 
rious adverse  effect  upon  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  American  shoeworker  and  upon 
the  communities  In  which  he  lives. 


Table  I.— /mporte  as  vercent  of  U.S.  domestic  market,  women's  and  men's  leather  footwear. 

1954  o,nd  1959-63 
WOMEN'S  AND  MISSES'  SHOES 


Year 


1954  - 
1959- . 
19fi0... 
1961  - . 
19«2.. 
19fi3.. 


Imports 


.\tmi(mi 
'0.5 
6.2 
7.6 

g.e 

13.5 
18.2 


Exports 


MiUioni 
2.5 
1.9 
1.5 
1.4 
1.3 
1.1 


Domestic 
production 


MiUi(m$ 
282.0 
335.8 
320.1 
312.6 
305.3 
315.4 


Total 
domestic 
market 


\fiUion» 
280.0 
339.9 
326.2 
320.8 
317.5 
332.5 


Imports  as 

percent  of 

domestic 

market 


Percent 


0.2 
1.8 
2.3 
3.0 
4.3 
5.5 


MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  SHOES 


19.54. 
1959. 
19fi0. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 


114.4 

114.2 

0.5 

136.3 

140.6 

3.4 

124.7 

129.4 

4.0 

127.6 

132.6 

4.1 

133.2 

140.2 

5.4 

128.0 

135.1 

5.7 

>  Includes  small  number  of  infants'  and  children's  shoes. 
Source:  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  Mar.  17. 1964. 
Table  II.— U.S.   population  and  nonrubber  footioear  production  and  market,   1954-63 


Year 


19.VI.. 

195.5  . 

19561 

1957.. 

1958  . 

19,')9> 

I960.. 

1961. 

1962 

1963 


Population  ' 


MiUiont 
162.4 
165.3 
168.2 
171.3 
174.2 
177.3 
180.7 
183.7 
186.6 
189.3 


Production 


Exports ' 


Imports » 


Domestic  market 


MilUons 
530.4 
858.4 
591.8 
597.6 
687.1 
637.4 
600.0 
592.9 
597.6 
591.4 


.\/f7/»on« 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.5 
3.5 
3.2 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 


5.6 
7.8 
10.0 
11.0 
23.6 
22.3 
26.6 
36.7 
55.1 
46.6 


Total 


Per  capita 


MiUiont 
531.0 
588.3 
597.0 
603.9 
606.2 
656.2 
623.4 
026.6 
649.8 
636.2 


3.27 
3.56 
3.55 
3.53 
3.48 
3.70 
3.45 
3.41 
3.48 
3.36 


'  Year  as  of  July  1.  ..  , 

2  Nonrubl)er  footwear,  excluding  slipi)er  socks. 

Source:  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  Mar.  17, 1964. 


EXHIBIT    A AREAS    OF    STJBSTANTLAL    TTNEMPLOT- 

MENT  IN  WHICH  THERE  ARE  SHOE  FACTORIES 

Massachusetts:  North  Adams,  East  Brook- 
fleld,  Mllford,  Ware,  Lowell,  Methuen,  Bridge- 
water,  Brockton,  Whitman,  Sturbrldge,  Fitch- 
burg,  Oxford,  Webster,  Amesbury,  Newbury- 
port,  Salisbury,  Mlddleboro,  South  Wey- 
mouth, Mills,  Brookfleld,  Marlboro,  Spencer, 
Worcester,  HaverhUl,  Rowley,  Lawrence,  New 
Bedford,  Stoughton.  Norfolk. 

New  York:    Amsterdam,  Auburn,  Batavla, 
GloversviUe. 
New  Jersey:  Newark. 

Tennessee:  OreenevlUe,  Sprlngfleld,  Martin. 
Centervllle,  Savannah,  Union  City,  Franklin, 
Dyer. 
Ohio:    Portsmouth,  Logan. 
Pennsylvania:    Philadelphia,    Forest    City, 
Montrose.    Scranton,    OH    City,    Pittsburgh. 
Tunkhannock,  Hazleton,  SchuylkUl,  Wllkes- 
Barre,  Meadvllle,  Sayre.  WUUamsport,  Bed- 
ford,   Gettysburg,    Altoona. 
Wisconsin:    La  Crosse,   Douglas  County. 


Missouri:  Monett,  Potosl,  Hannibal.  Cape 
Girardeau.  Washington.  CaruthersvlUe,  Pop- 
lar Bluff,  Versailles. 

New  Mexico:  Taos. 

Texas:  RaymondsvlUe. 

Maine:  Auburn,  Lewlston. 

Maryland:  Hagerstown. 

nunols:  Mattoon.  Anna,  Litchfield.  Mount 
Vernon. 

Minnesota:  Duluth. 

Kentucky:   Hopklnsvllle.  Frankford. 

Colorado:   Denver.  Grand  Junction. 

Rhode  Island:  Bristol,  Pawtucket,  Provi- 
dence. 

Michigan:  Coldwater,  Big  Rapids. 

West  Virginia:  Huntington. 

Washington:  Seattle.  Centralla. 

Connecticut:  Norwich. 

Georgia:  Metter.  Waycross.  Buena  Vista, 
Carroll  ton. 

Indiana:  Vlncennes. 

Arkansas:  Paragould.  Pocahontas.  Con- 
way. Wynne.  Searcy.  Russellville.  Newport. 
ClarksvlUe. 


Statement  or  Views  on  Inclusion  or  Poot- 
vtrxAR  Products  on  the  List  of  Ahticlks 
FOR  Possible  Consideration  in  Trade 
Agreement  Negotiation  SuBMrnxD  bt 
the  Foeeign  Trade  CoMMirna:  or  the 
Shoe  MANTTfAcnnttNG  Industry  Rjtresent- 
iNG  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Nbw  Kngland  Shoe  &  Leathd 
Assoctation.  St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufactur- 
ers ASSOCIATIOK 

The  Foreign  Trade  Committee  of  the  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Intustry.  representing  more 
than  800  shoe  manufacturers  requests  that 
the  footwear  Items  entimerated  In  subpart  A. 
part  I  of  schedule  7,  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States '  be  reserved  from  the  lUt  of 
articles  to  be  considered  for  duty  reductions 
during  the  forthcoming  negotiations.  We 
submit  that  duty  reductions  on  footwear 
would  aggravate  foreign  trade  conditions 
which  at  present  threaten  the  survival  of  a 
major  portion  of  the  U.S.  footwear  Industry. 

I.    CONDITIONS  OF  FOREIGN   TRADE   IN    FOOTWEAR 

Analysis  of  foreign  trade  conditions  in 
footwear  reveals  the  following: 

(1)  Imports  of  footwear  have  increased 
more  than  1,054  percent  since  1955  and  now 
represent  more  than  13  percent  of  domestic 
production; 

(2)  Exports  of  footwear,  never  significant 
in  quantity,  have  virtually  disappeared  In  re- 
cent years. 

Import  trend 
In  1955,  imports  of  footwear  aggregated 
only  7.9  million  pairs  and  had  but  a  1.2  per- 
cent relationship  to  domestic  production. 
Since  that  time.  Imports  have  increased  at 
an  alarming  and  significant  rate  each  year, 
the  point  of  departure  appearing  to  be  1968, 
when  imports  more  than  doubled  the  1957 
total. 

The  result  of  this  dramatic  trend  was  an 
aggregate  importation  of  92.2  million  pairs  in 
1962,  a  figure  representing  13.2  percent  of 
domestic  production.  We  know  of  no  Indus- 
try of  comparable  size  which  has  suffered 
such  a  rate  of  increase  and  accompanying 
market  disruption  as  have  been  thrust  upon 
U.S.  shoe  manufacturers. 

There  was  no  sign  that  this  deteriorating 
situation  was  reversed  in  1963.  Last  year  the 
footwear  market  was  relatively  depressed; 
domestic  production  was  somewhat  less  than 
1962.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
flood  of  Imports  would  also  diminish,  but.  in 
fact,  reported  Imports  remained  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level,  although  declared 
value  Increased  by  approximately  $3,500,000. 
Accordingly,  the  imports  to  production  ratio 
remained  at  approximately  13  percent. 

Reported  1963  imports  substantially  under- 
state total  Imports  for  last  year.  By  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  schedules,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1.  1963.  a  large  quantity  of  infants'  knit 
booties,  previously  reported  under  paragraph 
1530(e).  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  were  transferred 
to  schedule  in  (textiles)  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules and  are  not  now  identifiable.  Beyond 
question,  this  statistical  factor  accounts  for 
a  large  share  of  the  apparent  decline  in  im- 
p>ortation  of  footwear  shown  In  table  I  as 
"all  other  nonrubber." 

The  total  voltune  of  footwear  imports  for 
each  year,  1955  through  1963.  is  set  forth  in 
table  I,  attached  hereto.  This  table  has  been 
developed  to  demonstrate  the  total  impact  of 
imports  on  the  footwear  market,  and  include* 
both  leather  and  rubber-canvas  footwear, 
although  the  information  presented  in  this 
brief  relates  primarily  to  leather  and  leather- 
type  footwear. 


iThis  brief  does  not  cover  statutory  item 
700.50  (rubber  or  plastic  hunting  boots,  etc.) 
or  statistical  envuneratlons  700.5520  (zoriee) 
and  700.6520  (slipper  socks) . 
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Rubber-canvas  footwear,  except  for 
wear  used  for  athletic  purposes.  Is  directly 
competitive  with  and  displaces  leather  foot- 
wear. In  the  men's  and  women's  Iflelds 
canvas-rubber  Is  worn  for  casual  use  ahd  In 
the  children's  field  It  Is  worn  for  day-to-day 
use;  In  these  markets  a  pair  of  canvas-rubber 
shoes  takes  the  place  of  a  pair  of  leather 
shoes.  Such  activities  as  tennis,  boitlng. 
and  certain  other  sports  may  require  8|)ecial 
rubber  footwear  which  would  be  "^xtra" 
shoes,  but  such  footwear  occupies  a|  very 
small  share  of  the  canvas-rubber  total. 

The  import  level  Increase  Lnvolvlnj  cer- 
tain significant  categories  of  footwear  li  even 
more  startling.  For  example,  cement  foot- 
wear for  women,  misses,  children,  and  In- 
fants account  for  more  than  one-third 
the  total  domestic  footwear  productlcn  by 
volume  and  only  a  slightly  lesser  prop*)rtlon 
by  value.  Imports  of  this  type  of  foctwear 
equalled  only  234,712  pairs  In  1954;  by  1962, 
9.839.400  pairs  were  Imported.  For  th'f  first 
8  months  of  1963,  10,416,270  pairs  weie  Im- 
ported, more  than  total  Importation  t  urlng 
the  year  1962  and  representing  an  Increase  of 
over  4,0C0  percent  compared  with  1954."  It 
is  clear  that  Invasion  of  basic  footweai  mar- 
kets such  as  this  cement  category  has  an 
even  greater  overall  Impact  than  hlghqr  per- 
centage penetration  of  less  Important  mar- 
kets. This  statement  does  not,  however, 
minimize  that  increased  Import  penetration 
In  other  categories,  for  all  tariff  claasiflca- 
tlons  covering  footwear  have  exper  enced 
substantially  higher  Import  levels  ^urlng 
the  past  10  years. 

Export  trend 
At  the  same  time  that  the  domestic  Indus- 
try has  been  experiencing  the  described 
sharp  acceleration  of  footwear  Impor  ;s.  ex- 
ports have  rapidly  declined,  and  significant 
export  markets  are  not  available  to  U  !>.  pro- 
ducers. Between  1955  and  1962,  exports  of 
nonrubber  domestic  footwear  declined 
1,700,000  pairs,  approximately  37  p^srcent. 
Our  unfavorable  trade  balance  In  nonrubber 
footwear  Is  approximately  20  to  1,  and  the 
unfavorable  balance  for  all  footwear  cjovered 
by  this  brief  is  more  than  30  to  1 

n.  CAUSES  FOR  DrTERIORATlON  OF  FOREIOI^  TRADE 
n*    FOOTWEAR 

The  alarming  rate  of  Increase  In 
Imports  entering  the  United  States 
negligible    and    diminishing    export 
for  these  products  are  directly 
to  four  causes     These  are: 

(1)  Foreign   employment  costs,  including 
fringe  benefits,  are  substantially  low^ 
such  costs  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  High  labor  Input  Is  required 
production  of  footwear; 

(3)  Foreign  shoe  factories  are  o' 
modern  character  that  no  decisive  U. 
ductlvity  advantage  can  be  achieved 

(4)  Foreign  entry  barriers,  tariff  anjd 
tariff,    are    significantly    higher    th 
Import  duties. 

Employment  cost  disparity 
By  a  substantial  msirgin  the  mort 
tant  factor  generating  the  sharp 
stantlal  import  increase  is  the  wide  d 
In  employment  costs  between  Unite<i 
and   foreign   shoe  plants.     The  emplayment 
costs  In  the  footwear  Industries  of  Jaj  an 
Italy  are  the  lowest  of  all  major  pnid 
nations;   it  Is  not  surprising  that  th((y 
first  and  second  among  the  nations 
ing  the   United   States  with   imported 
wear      Imports    from  both  Japan   and 
increased  between  1955  and  1962  at 
greater  rate  than  the  total  footwear 


lan 


ard 


-  Statistical  enumeration  of  cemei  t  foot- 
wear was  eliminated  on  Sept.  1,  1968.  upon 
promulgation  of  the  U.S.  tarUT  schedules. 


rate  of  increase  during  the  same  period.  In 
1962,  approximately  48  million  more  pairs  of 
Japanese  footwear  entered  the  United  States 
than  in  1955,  an  Increase  of  greater  than 
1,700  percent.  The  acceleration  of  Italian 
Imports  Is  comparable:  13,900,000  more  pairs 
entered  in  1962  than  In  1955,  an  Increase 
exceeding  1,100  percent.  The  influence  of  the 
employment  cost  differential  on  footwear  Im- 
ports Is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  entries  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Switzerland  have  increased  only  slightly 
during  the  1955-62  period,  and  such  costs  In 
these  nations  are  substantially  greater  than 
in  Japan  and  Italy. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  employment 
costs  for  hourly  rated  labor  in  principal  foot- 
wear producing  nations. 

Hourly   employment   costs   in  the   footwear 

industry,  by  countries 

(Includes  fringe  benefits  for  all  nations] 


footwear 
a;id  the 
market 
attrltutable 


:or 


than 
the 


Countries 

1958 

1959 

1900 

1961 

1962 

TnpAfi 

$0.27 
.43 

.81 
.51 

.99 

.62 

1.81 

$0.29 
44 

.83 
.53 

1.03 

.55 

1.84 

$0.32 
.44 

.93 
.57 

1.09 

.57 

1.90 

$0.35 
.47 

.66 
.60 

1.15 

.61 

1.95 

SO  40 

Italy           

.56 

United  Kingdom: 
Males 

1  03 

Feitiules 

Switzerland; 

Malos 

Females 

United  States 

.64 

1.25 

.66 

1.97 

such 
pro- 

non- 
U.S. 


Impor- 

sub- 
sparity 
States 


and 
uctng 
rank 
supply- 
foot - 
Italy 
even 
Import 


iin 


Soiirres:  II.O  Yearbook  of  Labor  Stattstics:  BLS,  U.S. 
Department  of  I^bor;  National  Shoo  Manufacturing 
Association  (for  U.S.  fringe  U-nofits). 

Labor  input 
The    competitive    Impact    of    employment 
cost  disparities  naturally  Increases  with  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  make  the  prod- 
ucts of  an  industry.     Because  of  the  nattire 
of    the    process,    direct    labor    continues    to 
represent   an    unusually   high  proportion  of 
total  manufacturing  costs,  ranging  from  25 
to    35    percent.     Notwithstanding    the    sub- 
stantial    improvements     in     productive    ef- 
ficiency   and    in    component    materials,    In 
which   the  U.S.    Industry    has   led   the   way, 
labor  content  in  footwear  will  continue  to 
be   unusually    high.     It  Is   inherent  In   this 
Item   of    apparel    that    fit    specifications    are 
of   paramount   Importance,   and  equally   In- 
herent   that    symmetry    of    construction    In 
difficult  operations,  particularly  stitching.  Is 
essential.     Attainment    of    these    standards 
requires  visual  Judgment  and   manual  dex- 
terity which  cannot  be  mechanized. 
Foreign  plants 
It  Is  an  unwarranted  and   unrealistic  as- 
sumption   that    U5.    productive    superiority 
will  enable  the  domestic  footwear   Industry 
to  compete   effectively  In  our  home  market 
and  in  foreign  markets. 

First,  such  an  assumption  Ignores  the  fact 
that  foreign  factories  are  extremely  modern, 
many  having  been  built  since  World  War  II. 
They  cannot  be  described   as   inefficient. 

The  U.S.  footwear  Industry  Is  continuing 
to  Improve  its  productive  techniques  and 
to  seek  lower  costs  in  footwear  production, 
and  doubtless  the  domestic  Industry  and  Its 
workers  are  more  efficient  than  plant  and 
employment  abroad.  It  Is  the  Industry's 
estimate  that  U.S.  plants  and  workers  are 
25  percent  more  efficient  than  foreign  labor 
and  facilities.  But  It  Is  Impossible  that  our 
workers  could  be  five  times  more  productive 
than  Japanese  workers  or  nearly  four  times 
more  productive  than  Italian  workers  as 
would  be  necessary  to  overcome  our  employ- 
ment  cost  disadvantage. 

The  described  cost  advantage  enables  for- 
eign producers  to  sell  footwear  In  the  U.S. 
market  at  far  lower  prices  than  domestic 
manufacturers  can  sell  comparable  Items. 
Over  the  average  of  the  Industry's  product. 


foreign  footwear  sells  at  prices  15  to  25  per- 
cent below  prices  for  equivalent  Items  of 
U.S.  manufacture. 

In  an  Industry  such  as  this  involving  ac- 
tive demand  response  to  price  within  the 
product  mix.  tariff  rates  exert  a  significant 
Influence.  It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that 
substantial  tariff  concessions  have  been 
granted  on  31  of  the  26  Itenas  covered  In  this 
brief. 

Foreign  trade  barriers 

The  United  States  tariff  levels  applicable 
to  footwear  are  as  low  or  lower  than  those 
of  any  nation,  and  there  are  no  U.S.  "equali- 
zation" taxes  applicable  to  Imported  foot- 
wear. Most  foreign  producing  nations  cou- 
ple relatively  higher  duty  rates,  based  on 
c.l.f.  value,  with  substantial  nontarlff  taxes 
resulting  in  much  greater  trade  barriers  than 
prevail  In  the  United  States.' 

There  is  no  question  that  these  barriers 
burden  what  footwear  export  market  re- 
mains available  to  the  domestic  Industry, 
and  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  existing 
U.S.  level.  One  point,  however,  should  be 
emphasized:  Even  if  foreign  trade  barriers 
were  to  be  substantially  reduced  the  export 
markets  for  U.S.  footwear  would  not  expand 
significantly,  since  the  cost-price  advantage 
enjoyed  by  foreign  producers  would  continue 
to  prevent  effective  competition. 

III.    THE  IMPACT    OF  IMPORTS 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  U.S.  position  In 
footwear  foreign  trade  has  produced  the 
following  results: 

(1)  A  decline  In  the  domestic  industry's 
growth  and  profitability; 

(2)  A  loss  of  more  than  30,000  Jobs  op- 
portunities In  1963; 

(3)  An  Immediate  threat  to  the  survival 
of  the  domestic  Industry  as  a  healthy  ele- 
ment of  the  economy  and  consequent  der- 
rogation  of  the  national  Interest. 

Decline  in  growth  and  profitability 
Production  in  the  domestic  shoe  manu- 
facturing industry  (rubber  and  nonrubber 
combined)  Increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  2.7  percent  between  1947  and  1955. 
Had  this  growth  rate  been  maintained  in 
the  years  since  1955,  production  would  have 
been  790  million  pairs  In  1963,  but.  In  fact, 
the  domestic  industry  produced  only  698,- 
602,000  pairs  of  footwear  In  1963.  The  dif- 
ference of  approximately  90  million  pairs  is 
virtually  equal  to  the  1963  Import  volume. 

The  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  Is  his- 
torically a  highly  competitive,  low  profit 
Industry,  and  profit  margins  have  been  fur- 
ther Impaired  by  Import  competition.  Net 
profit  (after  taxes)  on  sales  In  the  leather 
and  leather  products  Industry.  Including 
shoes,  was  2  percent  In  1957;  only  two 
manufacturing  industries  listed  by  the  SEG- 
FTC  financial  report  suffered  a  lower  return. 
By  the  second  quarter  of  1963  percentage  of 
profits  to  sales  in  the  leather  and  leather 
products  Industry  had  declined  to  1.2  per- 
cent and  the  Industry  was  the  least  profit- 
able of  those  listed  in  the  SEC-FPC  report.* 
It  Is  evident  that  this  development  occurred 
during  the  period  of  greatest  Increase  in  im- 
port levels. 

As  is  typical  of  a  highly  competitive  In- 
dustry, price  has  a  substantial  Influence  on 
shifts  in  demand.  This  very  responsiveness 
of  demand  to  price,  of  course.  Is  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign  producers 


s  Comparable  U.S.  and  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers applicable  to  footwear  are  set  forth  at 
table  n,  attached  hereto. 

« Table  III,  attached  hereto,  sets  forth  the 
net  profit  after  taxes  for  all  manufacturing 
corporations  by  Industry,  derived  from  the 
SEC-FTC  report. 


and  underscores  the  economic  Impact  which 
could  result  from  further  tariff  concessions. 
Loss  of  job  opportunities 
Imports  during  1963  of  91.491,454  pairs  of 
footwear    eliminated    approximately    35,096 
lob  opportunities  In  the  footwear  manufac- 
turing and  allied  Industries,  and  29.213  op- 
portunities   for    production    workers    alone. 
This  total  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  U.S. 
production    figures    and    1963    productivity. 
At  the  current  rate  and  on  the  same  formula, 
projected     Imports     will     displace     approxi- 
mately 51,400  Job  opportunities  in  1965.  in- 
cluding 42.786  for  production  workers.     This 
labor  displacement  represents  a  substantial 
proportion    of    the    workers    currently    em- 
ployed in   shoe  manufacturing  and  related 
industries.     Since  1958.  the  number  of  em- 
ployee separations  In  the  shoe  industry  has 
increased   from  4  to   nearly   6   per    100   em- 
ployees,   and    new    employment    since    1959 
has  declined   from   3   to   2.9   since    1959   per 
100  employees. 

As  win  be  demonstrated  in  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  section  of  this  brief,  the 
loss  of  these  Job  opportunities  and  concom- 
itant purchasing  power  will  have  an  Immense 
impact  on  numerous  small  communities.' 
Importance  to  the  national  economy 
The  described  adverse  foreign  trade  pos- 
tvu'e  of  domestic  shoe  manufacturers  also 
has  substantial  Impact  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic well-being,  because  of  the  size,  em- 
ployment and  location  of  the  plants  In  the 
industry. 

The  1968  Census  of  Manufacturers  dis- 
closed that  there  are  over  1,300  shoe  facto- 
ries, located  In  over  600  communities,  the 
majority  of  which  are  small  towns  where 
shoe  manufacturing  supplies  the  major 
source  of  Income  and  few  alternative  Job 
opportunities  exist.  These  establishments 
are  located  In  38  States  and  over  260  con- 
gressional districts. 

This  Industry  mass-produces  a  basic  neces- 
sity. The  American  consumer  today  Is  the 
best  shod  Individual  in  the  world;  annual 
per  capita  consumption  ranges  from  two  to 
four  times  that  of  consumers  In  all  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Industry  Is  one  of  the  largest  Indus- 
trial  employers   In    the   economy,    providing 
Jobs  for  approximately  320,000  persons.'    The 
vast   majority   of   the   workers    seek   and   In 
many  cases  are  limited  to  tasks  which  In- 
volve manual  and  handicraft  talents,  they 
can  find  few  other  employment  opportuni- 
ties.     The    Industry    Is    also    an    Important 
customer  of  industries  producing  shoe  ma- 
chinery, materials,  compyonents  and  supplies. 
The  activity  of  these  persons  results  In  sales 
of  footwear  of  over  $4,500  million  annually. 
Yet  even  these  facts  fall  to  reveal  the  di- 
rect relationship  between  the  economic  con- 
dition  of   the   footwear   manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  that  of  the  nvimerous  small  com- 
munities In  which  Its  plants  are  located.    In 
Massachusetts,  such  areas  Include  Fltchburg- 
Leomlnster,    Brockton,    Lawrence-Haverhill. 
Lowell.  New  Bedford,  Springfield.  Chicc^jee, 
Worcester,  all   towns  which  are  classified  by 
the  U.S.   Department  of  Labor  as  areas  of 
"substantial   unemployment."     In  addition, 
Portland,     Maine;     Manchester,     N.H..     and 
other  small,  semlrural  cities  are  In  areas  of 
moderate  unemployment.     If  the  U.S.  shoe 


Industry  Is  made  expendable  to  the  oause  of 
Imports,  hvmdreds  of  employees  working  in 
these  plants  must  also  be  considered  expend- 
able. According  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  "Area  Labor  Market  Trends"  for  No- 
vember 1963.  "a  moderate  Job  decline  seems 
likely  for  the  shoe  industry,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  drop  is  expected  to  occur  in  Boston 
and  Utlca-Rome,  N.Y." 

The   shoe   Industry  has   contributed   sub- 
stantially to  manufacturing  developments  in 
Pennsylvania,  now  the  second  largest  shoe 
producing    State    In    the    Union.      But,    the 
threat  of  Imports  increasing  further  may  re- 
sult  in   aggravated    unemployment  in   this 
State.    Already    some    manufacturers    who 
were  in  the  playshoe,  casual,  and  slipper  fields 
In  Pennsylvania  have  terminated  operations. 
Others   who    survive   indicate   that   It   Is   a 
much  harder  struggle  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able  profit  level   than  previously.     We  are 
particularly      concerned      about      footwear 
manufacturers  in  Altoona,  Scranton,  and  the 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton,  and  other  Appalach- 
ian areas  where  unemployment  is  already  at 
critical  levels.     In  West  Virginia,  the  indus- 
try   Is    concerned    about    the    Huntington - 
Ashland  area,  also  In  Appalachia.  where  un- 
employment is  slightly  under  the  9  percent 

level. 

Other  small  tovms  classified  In  labor  sur- 
plvis  areas  and  having  a  local  shoe  manu- 
facturing  Industry   are:    Carrollton,   Metter. 
and  Waycross  In   Georgia;   Cape  Girardeau. 
Carothersvllle.     Hannibal,     Monett,     Poplar 
Bluffs.  Potosl,  VersalUes.  and  Washington  In 
Missouri;    Logon   and   Portsmouth  In   Ohio; 
Centervllle,     Franklin,     Greenville,     Martin, 
Paris,  Savanah,  and  Springfield  In  Tennes- 
see, and  La  Crosse  In  Wisconsin. 
National  security 
Of  equal  significance  to  Its  Impact  on  the 
economy   as   a  whole   Is   the   domestic  shoe 
manufacturing  Industry's  Importance  to  na- 
tional   defense.     The    response    to    defense 
needs  made  by  this  Industry  In  time  of  crisis 
is  ample  testimony  to  Its  essential  defense 
character.     In  1941,  15,285,000  pairs  of  foot- 
wear were  shipped  to  the  military;  this  vol- 
ume  Increased  to  40.875,000  pairs  In  1942  and 
reached  a  peak  of  50.485,000  In  1944.     At  the 
time  of  Korea,  footwear  for  defense  ptirposes 
Increased  from  a  negligible  quantity  In  1950 
to  more  than  20  million  pairs  In  1951.     This 
rapid  satisfaction  of  emergency  needs  could 
not  have  been  acccxnpllshed  by  an  Industry 
whose  very  existence  was  threatened  by  im- 
port penetration. 

It  Is  apparent  that  our  defense  chiefs  are 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  Nation's 
ability  to  undertake  fiexlble  responses  to 
critical  or  potentially  critical  situations 
throughout  the  world.  Less  reliance  Is 
placed  upon  pushbutton  warfare  as  an 
exclusive  retaliatory  coxu-se.  and  correspond- 
ingly greater  attention  Is  devoted  to  con- 
ventional or  modified  conventional  forces. 
If  we  are  to  be  prepared  for  conventional 
action  in  various  world  trouble  spots,  cer- 
tainly provision  should  be  made  for  a  shoe 
industry  ability  to  provide  for  present  and 
contemplated  conventional  forces.  Permit- 
ting sacrifice  of  the  domestic  Industry  to  a 
rapidly  Increasing  Import  rate  does  not  serve 
this  end. 


^  Table  rv.  attached  hereto,  sets  forth  new 
employment,  separations  and  voluntary  sepa- 
rations, 1958-62. 

•  Emplojrment  figures  for  leather  and  allied 
industries  are  shown  on  Table  V.  attached 
hereto. 


IV.   ISSUES  STATED  BY  T^ADE  INFORMATION  COM- 
MITTEE 

In  Its  notice  of  hearing,  the  Trade  Infor- 
mation committee  lists  four  matters  for 
consideration  by  witnesses.     These  are: 

"1.  Reductions  In  rates  of  duty  which  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  obtain  from 
other  nations. 


"2.  Non-tariff  barriers  imposed  by  other 
nations  which  the  United  States  should  seek 
to  have  removed  or  modified. 

"3.  Articles  upon  which  elimination,  re- 
duction, or  continuance  of  present  U.S.  duties 
should  be  offered. 

"4.  Other  U.S.  Import  restrictions  which 
should  be  offered  for  modification  or  con- 
tinuance under  section  201(a)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962." 

The   first  two  Issues  cannot  be   analyzed 
separately:  Foreign  tariffs  and  foreign  non- 
tariff  protective  measures  combine  to  erect 
tariff  barriers  on   footwear  far  higher  than 
U.S.  tariff  levels.     As  hereinabove  set  forth,' 
foreign  tariffs  on  U.S.  footwear  are  generally 
dutiable  at  a  higher  ad  volorem  rate  than 
are  similar  Items  of  foreign  footwear  enter- 
ing the  United  States.     Mere  comparison  of 
ad    valorem    duty    rates,   however,    does   not 
fully  express  the  disparity  In  tariff  burden. 
Foreign  duties  are  assessed  for  the  most  part 
on  c.l.f.  valuation  In  contrast  with  the  lower 
f.o.b.  valuation  applicable  to  imports  enter- 
ing the  United  States.     According  to  a  study 
by    the    Committee    for    Economic    Develop- 
ment, "A  factor  of  about  11  percent  generally 
is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  average  difference 
between  an  ad  valorem  duty  applied  on  c.lJ. 
valuation  as  opposed  to  fob.  valuation."' 

In  addition  to  higher  tariff  levels,  many 
nations  Impose  transactlonal-type  "equali- 
zation" taxes  on  footwear  imports  from  the 
United  States.  The  range  of  these  taxes  is 
also  set  forth  In  attached  table  II. 

We  submit  that  the  trade  barrier  dis- 
parity operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  U.S. 
foreign  commerce  In  footwear  and.  at  the 
mlnlmvun,  barriers  should  be  equalized  at  the 
U.S.  level.  We  reemphaslze,  however,  that 
even  If  this  objective  were  accomplished, 
there  would  be— for  the  reasons  stated 
throughout  this  brief— no  significant  ameli- 
oration of  our  rapidly  deteriorating  foreign 
trade  position. 

Regarding  the  third  Issue  propounded  by 
the  TIC,  we  think  It  obvious — again  for  the 
reasons  stated  throughout  this  brief— that 
any  further  reduction  In  U.S.  duty  rates  on 
imported  footwear  would  directly  contribute 
to  an  accelerating  Important  trend -which 
already  threatens  the  survival  of  the  domes- 
tic shoe  manufact\irlng  Industry. 

Finally  In  response  to  the  fourth  enumer- 
ated issue,  there  are  presently  no  U.S.  non- 
tarlfl  barriers  to  footwear  Imports.  It  Is  weu 
known,  however,  that  the  domestic  shoe 
manufacturing  Industry  has  long  urged  that 
voluntary  agreements  should  be  establish.^ 
which  win  insure  the  srirvlval  of  the  U.S. 
industry  and.  at  the  same  time,  allow  foreign 
producers  a  fair  share  In  the  growth  of  ths 
domestic  market. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

Because  of  the  wide  employment  cost 
disparity  affecting  products  which  are  in- 
herently of  high  labor  content,  foreign  shoes 
sen  on  the  U.S.  market  at  prices  significantly 
lower  than  domestic  Items  of  Uke  grades  and 
quality.  As  a  result,  the  Import  level  has 
accelerated  at  a  sharp  and  substantUl  rate, 
causing  market  disruption  and  serious  dam- 
age to  domestic  producers. 

We  tirgently  recommend  that  the  Items  cov- 
ered bv  this  brief  be  reserved  from  the  list  of 
products  to  be  considered  during  the  forth- 
cc»ning  negotiations. 


'  See  table  II. 

•Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
"Comparative  Tariffs  and  Trade."  vol.  I. 
p.    XTTT    a963). 
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Category 


Men's,  youths',  and  boys' 

Women's  misses',  and  children's — 

Slippers - 

Moccasins. 

All  other  nonrubber 

Vinyl  supported  uppers 

Rubber  and  simulated  rubber  with  canvas 
uppers 

Total 

Production.- 

Percent  of  production 


'airs 


)28.193 
»1.263 
M7.81I 
»A.836 

(') 


Category 


Men's,  youths',  and  boys'. 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's 

Slippers - 

Moccasins - - 

All  other  nonrubber 

Vinyl-supported  uppers 

Rubber  and  simulated  rubber  with  canvas 
uppers --7 - 

Total --- 

Production.- 

Percent  of  production - - 


»alrs 


30 


S6 
670, 


«  Not  available. 

«  Data  available  beginning  July  1962,  not  t 


aval  able  previous  to  this  time. 


Table  II. — Foreign-duty-tax  rates  on 


Country 


Common  Market: 

Belgium 

France- 

West  Germany 

Italy.. 

Netherlands 

Luxembourg. -, 


Range  >  if  foreign  rates 


Duty,  per- 
cent rate 


16-20.0 
1&-20.0 
16-19. 0 
14-20.0 
16-20.0 
16-20.0 


'  This  ta.t  range  applies  to  luxury  and  s~  ••...>« 

be  applied  to  any  given  shipment  of  U.S.  foot* 

» 3  shillings  per  pair  or  10  percent  whichever  ' 


Industry 


spai  ers 


Drugs 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries 

Chemioals  and  allied  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

Primary  metal  industries 

Instruments  and  related  products 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Paper  and  allied  products 

All  manufacturing  corporations  except  new 

.Machinery  (except  electrical) 

Tran5portation  equipment 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies 
Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 
Printing  and  publishing  except  newspapers. 

Other  fabricjit'd  metal  products 

Furniture  and  fixtures. 

Miscellaneous  manufacttirlng  and  ordnance 

Lumber  and  wood  products .- 

Food  and  kindred  products 


Leather  and  leather  products  (including  shoes) 

Textile  mill  products 

.\pparel  and  other  finished  products 


'  2d  quarter. 

Source:  Quarterly  financial  reports,  Securitle  i  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 
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Table  I. — Footwear  imports,  1955-63 


April  11 


1955 


Value 


$5,440,020 

3.391.103 

1.081.529 

926.877 

2. 730. 931 

(') 


1956 


Pairs 


1.801.028 
1.194.778 
1,027.784 
1.170.618 
4. 804. 731 
(') 


Value 


$8. 987. 826 

4.051.452 

1.187.412 

703.345 

3,565,595 

(') 


343.844 


1957 


Pairs 


2.409.921 

2.484.501 

818.917 

941.720 

4.333.418 

(') 


1.022.647 


Value 


$11,124,621 

6.603.422 

1.081,037 

580.520 

2,824,789 

(') 


1958 


Pairs 


6.907.380 
9.192.345 
1.135.704 
1.063,006 
5,296.107 
(') 


1,122.942       3.247,741 


Value 


$16,359,552 

11.526,067 

1.173,042 

733.683 

3,086,538 

(') 


2.429,226 


1959 


Pairs 


4.834.849 
6,221,748 
1,598,914 
917.985 
8,703.345 
(') 


12.614.104 


Value 


$21,664,277 

14.313,173 

1,857.348 

772.992 

6,906.486 

(') 


17.105,903 


1960 


203,060 
777.444 
828.061 
327.119 
480.815 

337,152 


053,660 
486.000 


8.4 


Value 


$24,183,344 

18.920.008 

2. 138. 591 

1.057.988 

6,957.357 

(') 

37.580.523 


90.837.901 


1961 


Pairs 


6.420.358 
9. 548, 436 
3.231.758 
1 ,  {X)6. 868 
17.350.967 
(') 

28.614.610 


65.272,997 
686.265.000 


9.5 


Value 


$24,061,736 

'22.981.494 

2,189.022 

882,756 

0,619,615 

(') 

31.843.330 


91.577,063 


1982 


Pairs 


7.400.056 
13.616.388 

7.175,?20 

658,560 

26.117,234 

»  7,061,212 

20.225,176 


02, 243. 846 
608.982.000 


13.2 


Value 


$32, 297, 483 

30, 285. 250 

3.790.009 

626.863 

13. 264. 202 

•5.604. 252 

18.791.404 


1963 


Pairs 


7. 723. 871 
18,426.804 

6.969.140 

670,818 

13.146.418 

16. 252. 784 

28,675,619 


104,749.662 


91.491.454 
606,602,000 


13.1 


Value 


$33. 424, 866 

36,335,920 

3.294.546 

530.312 

7.083.400 

8.856.381 

18,766,845 


108,202,360 


Percent  change,  1065-63 


Pairs 


-1-801.7 

4-1,885.2 

-1-628.8 

-63.1 

-1-260.7 

(') 

24.705.7 


-f-1,064.6 


Value 


-|-$514.4 
-(-971.5 
-1-204.6 
-42.8 
+159.4 
(') 

12.214.3 


-1-689.1 


Source-  U  S    Commerce  Department;  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association 
records,  Feb.  24,  1964. 


U.S.  footwear,  1964;  and  actual  duty  paid  on  nonrubber  footwear  imported  into  the  United  States,  196i 

[In  percent) 


Ot  ler  taxes  ' 


6. 0-12.  0 
25. 0-26. 0 

6.0 
7. 3-  7. 8 
2. 0-  4. 5 

4.0 


Net  duty 

taxes 


23.  0-34. 4 
45.0-51.2 
23.  0-26. 1 
22.  3-29.  4 
18.3-25.4 
20.  6-24. 8 


U.S.  duty, 
percent 
paid 


14.4 
11.2 
8.3 
13.8 
10.8 


Country 


Japan 

United    Kingdom:  With 
leather  upiiers: 

Men's 

Children's 

Women's -- 

Canada 


Range  of  foreign  rates 


Duty,  per- 
cent rate 


16-27.0 


15.0 
20.0 

(') 
20-27.6 


Other  taxes  ' 


•  5. 0-50. 0 


10.0 


10.0 
11.0 


Net  duty 
taxes 


15.0-90.0 


26.6 

20.0 

11.0-21.0 

33.  2-41. 6 


U.S.  duty, 

percent 

paid 


10.8 


9.S 


semiluiury  Items,  which  we  understand  may        Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.    Cols.  4  and  5  complied  by  National 
•  .jjr.  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association. 

l{  higher. 


T.\BLE  III.— AX  profit  after  taxes  for  all  manufacturing  corporations,  by  industry,  as  a  percent  of  sales 


1057 

1063  > 

10.4 

0.8 

10.3 

0.7 

7.7 

8.0 

7.5 

7.2 

6.5 

6.0 

5.7 

■1.8 

6.1 

5.8 

6.0 

5.7 

4.8 

5.1 

4.8 

5.0 

4.6 

4.7 

4.2 

3.9 

4.2 

3.S 

3.8 

3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

2.7 

3.4 

2.6 

3.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 
1.2 
1.2 

ZO 

LO 

1.3 

Industry 


Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries. 

Drugs. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. 

Stone,  clay,  and  gla.ss  products. 

Transiwrtation  equipment. 

'Tobacco  manufactures. 

Instruments  and  related  products. 

Primary  metal  Industries. 

.Machinery  (except  electrical). 

All  manufacturing  corporations  except  newspapers. 

Paper  and  allied  products. 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products. 

Electrical  machinery,  C'luipment,  and  supplies. 

Lumber  and  wood  products. 

Other  fabricated  metal  products. 

Printing  and  publishing  except  newspapers. 

MLscellaneous  manufacturing  and  ordnance. 

Textile  mill  t)roducts. 

Food  and  kindred  products. 

Furniture  and  fixtures. 

Api^rel  and  other  finished  products. 

Leather  and  leather  products  (Including  shoes). 


NOTE.-Of  all  Industries  recorded  In  1057,  the  leather  and  leather  producU Industry 
ranked  3d  from  the  bottom.  Of  all  Industries  recorded  In  1063,  the  leather  and  leainer 
products  Industry  was  the  lowest. 
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Table  IV.— A^cw  employment,  separations,  and  voluntary  separations,  1958-62  ' 


7675 


1962 

1961 

1960 

19.19 

1958 


Nonrubber 


New  employment 
per  100  employees 


Separations  per 
100    employees 


Voluntary  separa- 
tions per  100  em- 
ployees 


2.4 
2.1 
2.3 
2.3 
1.7 


Leather  tanning  and  finishing 


New  employment 
per  100  employees 


Separations  per 
100   employees 


2.1 
1.8 
1.6 
1.7 
1.2 


3.9 
3.6 
3.4 
3.3 
3.1 


Voluntary  separa- 
tions per  100  em- 
ployees 


L2 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

.7 


1  xot  available  for  rubber  division  of  Industry. 
1  Figures  prior  to  1058  are  not  available. 

Table  \. -Number  of  employees  and  payroll  in  footwear  manufacturing  industry,  by  rubber  and  nonrubber  division,  1955-62 

(In  thousands  of  employees  and  dollars] 


1962 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 - 


Total 


Number  of 
employees 


268.1 
263.4 
264.6 
269.5 
257.8 
264.0 
268.0 
268.5 


Nonrubber 


Rubber 


Payroll 


000,590 
864,119 
839.737 
853,917 
785.349 
700,015 
788,354 
737.356 


Number  of 
employees 


241.2 
239.6 
242.6 
247.5 
237.4 
243.8 
246.3 
248.4 


Payroll 


784.656 
756.696 
743.338 
768.224 
699.738 
718.280 
704,892 
664,316 


Number  of 
employees 


26.9 
23.8 
22.0 
22.0 
20.4 
20.2 
21.7 
20.1 


Allied  Industries 


Total 


Payroll 


125,034 
107.423 
96.300 
05.603 
86.611 
81.635 
83.462 
73.039 


Number  of 
employees 


40.1 
52.0 
53.6 
55.2 
55.1 
62.6 
63.0 
65.4 


Payroll 


218.381 
224.035 
232,661 
241,821 
223.043 
237.600 
236.714 
239,038 


Leather  tanning  and 
finishing 


Number  of 
employees 


31.7 
32.3 
33.6 
36.3 
37.1 
40.1 
41.4 
43.5 


Payroll 


157.237 
168.217 
163.864 
173,663 
166,454 
171.071 
172.462 
177,163 


Footwear  cut  stock 


Number  of 
employees 


17.4 
19.7 
20.0 
18.0 
18.0 
22.6 
21.6 
21.0 


Payroll 


61.144 

66.718 
68,707 
68.268 
68.480 
66.538 
63.262 
61.886 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


McNAMARA'S  WAR  IN  SOUTH 

VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  press  re- 
ports indicate  that  one  of  Secretary 
Rusk's  missions  in  Manila  this  next  week 
will  be  to  induce  some  of  our  partners 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation to  join  us  in  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam. 

However,  to  quote  the  New  York  Times 
of  yesterday  morning : 

Well  Informed  sources  said  the  proposals 
would  be  made  directly  to  the  individual 
nations,  outside  the  SEATO  framework,  and 
would  not  involve  concerted  action  by  the 
Organization.  Mr.  Rusk  is  expected  to  urge 
more  contributions  from  Australia,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  possibly  New  Zealand. 

If  the  Secretary  is  not  going  to  seek 
concerted  SEATO  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam, then  we  are  wasting  our  time  being 
a  party  to  that  treaty.  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  that  we  must  support  SEATO 
because  it  is  a  bulwark  for  peace  in  the 
area,  when  it  does  nothing  about  the 
one  threat  to  peace  that  presently  exists 
there. 

If  SEATO  members  do  not  want  to 
enter  the  war  on  a  joint  basis,  then  at 
the  very  least  they  should  explore  the 
means  of  settling  the  dispute  as  quickly 
as  possible.  That,  too,  is  a  part  of  the 
Organization's  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  not  believe  that  SEATO  should  en- 
ter the  war  in  the  sense  of  intensifying 
the  war  and  killing  more  people.  SEATO 
should  enter  the  picture,  but  I  think 
SEATO  should  enter  the  picture  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  conflict  short  of 
war,  short  of  killing,  and  short  of  shoot- 
ing.    SEATO  has  an  obligation  to  see 


what  can  be  done  to  try  to  resolve  that 
dispute,  which  is  a  civil  war,  and  to  have 
it  come  to  an  end  on  some  reasonable 
terms  or  basis,  to  stop  the  killing,  and 
to  stop  the  threat  to  the  peace  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  Rusk  should  use  the  Manila  Con- 
ference of  SEATO  Foreign  Ministers  to 
explore  what  Prance  has  in  mind  for  a 
possible  neutralization  of  Vietnam.    I  do 
not  know  what  De  Gaulle  is  talking  about 
when  he  talks  about  possible  neutraliza- 
tion.   There  are  all  sorts  of  neutraliza- 
tion possibilities.    I  should  like  to  know 
what  his  plan  is.    He  ought  to  be  asked 
to  produce  it.    His  country  is  a  signatory 
to  the  treaty.     Our  Secretary  of  State 
should  not  be  over  there  talking  with 
people    independently    and    separately 
from  their  connections  with  SEATO.    In 
my  judgment.  Secretary  Rusk  has  a  clear 
obligation  and  duty  to  get  the  Foreign 
Ministers  together  to  talk  about  South 
Vietnam  as  a  SEATO  problem,  not  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  SEATO  signa- 
tories, including  the  United  States,  set 
up  the  protocol  agreement  in  respect  to 
the    SEATO    Treaty    vis-a-vis    South 
Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Foreign 
Ministers  propose  to  do  about  bringing 
to  an  end  the  unjustifiable  killing  that 
is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam.  The  UPI 
ticker  outside  the  door  tells  about  three 
more  Americans  who  were  killed  when 
their  helicopter  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  helicopter  was 
shot  down.  However,  they  were  flying 
over  Vietcong  territory.  The  probabUi- 
ties  are,  therefore,  that  it  was  shot  down. 
However,  shot  down  or  not,  it  is  a  cas- 
ualty of  the  war,  and  three  more  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed.    The  day  before 


yesterday,  a  Maryland  officer  was  killed. 
The  casualty  list  is  going  up. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  we  should 
keep  the  American  flag  over  all  public 
buildings,  particularly  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Capitol,  at  half  mast 
for  as  long  as  we  participate  in  the 
killing  In  South  Vietnam  and  continue 
to  allow  American  boys  to  be  unjusti- 
fiably killed  in  a  military  operation  in 
which  we  have  no  business  whatever. 

We  ought  to  be  using  the  great  in- 
fiuence  of  the  President  of  this  great 
Republic  of  ours  to  act,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  Manila,  at  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  SEATO  meeting.  If 
they  do  not  take  up  South  Vietnam,  It 
is  a  waste  of  time.  We  ought  to  expect 
our  Secretary  of  State  to  try  to  use  the 
machinery  of  SEATO  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  unnecessary  war  in  South  Vietnam 
and  the  completely  unjustifiable  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  that  war. 
What  else  are  these  Ministers  meeting 
for?  Is  it  not  the  sole  duty  of  SEATO 
to  confer  about  threats  to  the  peace  in 
areas  like  South  Vietnam?  Is  it  not 
SEATO's  function  to  work  out  a  joint 
policy  for  either  dealing  with  it  or  set- 
tling it?  I  do  not  know  why  we  have  a 
SEATO  at  all  if  it  is  not  going  to  do 

that. 

Secretary  Rusk  may  find  that  France 
has  a  suggestion  for  Vietnam  that  is 
worth  considering.  He  may  even  find 
that  it  deserves  support.  It  may  be  that 
other  SEATO  members  would  be  inter- 
ested in  what  PYance  has  to  offer  on  the 
matter. 

Certainly  if  the  other  members  are  not 
going  to  contribute  to  the  American 
intervention  there,  it  must  be  assumed 
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they  are  interested  in  a  means  of  settling 
the  dispute  peacefully. 

France's  Premier  has  the  interesting 
opinion  that  no  military  victory  in  feouth 
Vietnam  is  going  to  solve  anythin 
is  probably  remembering  all  the 
victories   that   were   reported   in 
china  right  up  to  the  disaster  at 
bienphu.      The    French    and    American 
publics  were  fed  a  constant  diet  6f  op- 
timistic reports  on  how  well  the  w^r  was 
going  for  the  French. 

But  we  know  now  that  it  was  not  The 
victories  that  were  reported  weije  far 
from  the  whole  story.  So  the  end  came 
suddenly  and  the  collapse  was  a  sujrprise 
to  many  in  both  countries. 

The  French  learned  the  hard  way.  It 
has  been  said  that  to  be  educated  only 
means  to  be  able  to  profit  from  someone 
else's  experience,  and  not  have  to  learn 
everything  for  one's  self.  Are  we  goinF 
to  learn  from  France's  experierice  in 
Indochina,  or  do  we  have  to  lea^n  the 
hard  way.  too? 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  the  a&e 
hope  the  SEATO  meeting  will  explore 
the  French  views  on  Vietnam,  anl  that 
it  will  work  out  a  joint  policy  for  han 
dling  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
If  it  does  not,  then  it  is  no  longer  \|orthy 
of  American  participation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  bn  ar^ 
tide  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Rusk's  Asian  Trip  To  Tike  in 
Saigon,"  and  two  articles  published  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  on  the  sanje  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record  ^t  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R  ecord 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  ^pr.  10. 

1964] 
Rusks    Asian    Tbip    To    Take    in    SiicoN- 
Wnn-E  House  Adds   Stop  to 

SCHEDU1.E 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

Washington,  April  9. — Secretary 
Dean  Rusk  announced  a  sxuprlse 
night  to  visit  South  Vietnam  for  a 
look   at   the   war   against   Communist 
rlllas. 

After  a  meeting  with  President 
the  White  House  this  evening.  Mr 
he    would    extend    his    forthcoming 
the  Philippines  and  Taiwan  to  Includ^ 
in  Saigon.     It  would  be  his  first  V    ' 
as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  will  depart  tomorrow 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization's 
terlal  conference  In  Manila  and 
in  Talpeh  with   Generalissimo 
shek.  , 

He  told  newsmen  at  the  White  House 
"no     special     emergency     or     crlsli 
prompted  him  to  extend  his  tour  to 
a  2-  or  2'/, -day  visit  to  South  Vietnam 

"I  want  to  get  my  own  impressions  of  the 
situation,"  he  said. 
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PROPOSED   BY    PRESIDENT 

"The  President  asked  me,  while  I 
In  that  part  of  the  world,  to  go  on 
and  talk   with   Ambassador    (Henry 
Lodge   and   MaJ.    Gen.    Nguyen 
said. 

He  said  his  visit,  which  U  expectejd 
elude    personal     discussions     with 
Khanh,  South  Vietnam's  Premier  a 
able    helicopter    visits    to    the 
countryside,  was  "another  indication 
Immense   Importance   this  country 
to  the  safety  of  South  Vietnam." 


Earlier  In  the  day,  State  Department 
sources  briefing  newsmen  on  Mr.  Rusk's  trip 
made  no  mention  of  a  possible  stop  In  Viet- 
nam. Officials  later  said  that  Mr.  Rusk  had 
been  considering  such  a  stop,  since  Saigon  Is 
less  than  3  hours  fiylng  time  from  Talpeh 
In  Taiwan,  officials  said  the  decision  that  he 
should  go  was  made  In  the  White  House. 

THERE  IN  PREVIOUS  POST 

Mr.  Rusk  visited  South  Vietnam  when  he 
was  head  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  be- 
fore Joining  the  Kennedy  administration. 
This  visit  will  give  him  his  first  opportunity 
as  a  Government  official  to  see  the  guerrilla 
war  firsthand. 

While  In  Manila  for  the  SEATO  meeting, 
the  Secretary  Is  expected  to  urge  the  U.S. 
allies  In  the  Pacific  to  make  greater  con- 
tributions to  the  war  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Well-Informed  sources  said  the  proposals 
would  be  made  directly  to  the  individual  na- 
tions, outside  the  SEATO  framework,  and 
would  not  Involve  concerted  action  by  the 
organization.  Mr.  Rusk  Is  expected  to  urge 
more  contributions  from  Australia,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  possibly  New  Zealand. 

FRENCH   EXPLANATION   SOUGHT 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  also  expected  to  press  the 
French  delegation  at  the  Manila  Conference 
for  fuller  explanations  of  President  de 
Gaulle's    plans    for    neutralizing    southeast 

Asia. 

A  high  State  Department  source  said  Mr. 
Rusk  had  scheduled  private  talks  with  For- 
eign Minister  Maurice  Couve  de  Murvllle 
during  their  stay  In  Manila. 

The  SEATO  ministerial  talks  will  run  from 
AprU  13  to  15.  En  route  to  Manila,  Mr.  Rusk 
will  stop  briefly  In  Alaska. 

State  Department  sources  said  today  that 
the  SEATO  talks  would  range  over  a  variety 
of  Issues.  Including  East-West  relations  in 
general  and  the  dispute  between  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia,  but  were  expected  to  concen- 
trate on  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  11, 

1964] 

FViTLiTT  Seen  in  Victory 

Tokyo,  April  9. — Premier  Georges  Pompi- 
dou said  today  that  a  military  victory  for  the 
forces  the  United  States  Is  backing  In  South 
Vietnam  "would  not  solve  anything." 

The  visiting  Premier  told  a  news  confer- 
ence ; 

"I  don't  want  to  seem  to  be  a  prophet  of 
doom  to  our  U.S.  allies,  but  we  have  kept 
the  memory  of  the  bitter  experiences  In 
the  Indochlnese  and  Algerian  wars.  We  are 
convinced  that  such  a  war,  even  If  victorious, 
does  not  solve  anything,  and  the  soluUon 
can  only  be  political." 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  Apr.  11, 

1964] 

Rusk  To  Arrive  Today  in  Manila  for  Talks 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Is  sched- 
uled to  arrive  In  Manila  tonight  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Foreign  Minsters  of  the  eight 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  nations. 

He  win  also  make  a  special  trip  to  South 
Vietnam  on  behalf  of  President  Johnson. 

Administration  officials  tend  to  look  on 
the  SEATO  meeting  as  a  formality  for  a  now 
10-year-old  organization  that  has  never  got 
off  Its  blueprint  stage. 

But  because  the  SEATO  meeting  will  bring 
Rusk  together  with  French  Foreign  Minister 
Maurice  Couve  de  Murvllle,  U.S.  differences 
with  French  President  de  Gaulle  over  his  de- 
sire for  a  neutralized  southeast  Asia  may  get 
an  airing. 

VIEWS  TO   BE   AIRED 

Similarly,  Pakistan  may  want  to  press  her 
Views  on  Inviting  Communist  China  into  the 


United  Nations.  And  Britain  and  the  Phil- 
ippines probably  wUl  discuss  their  differ- 
ences over  Indonesia's  confrontation  pol- 
icy against  Malayasla. 

But  the  meaningful  exchanges  are  expect- 
ed to  take  place  In  bilateral  and  trilateral 
conversations,  not  In  the  full  SEATO  arena. 

Rusk  is  expected  to  talk  with  both  Couve 
de  Murvllle  and  PhUlpplne  President  Dlosda- 
do  Macapagal  over  the  weekend,  before  the 
formal  3-day  SEATO  session  Ijeglns  on  Mon- 
day. 

SEATO's  members  Include  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Pakistan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

On  Thursday,  after  the  SEATO  session. 
Rusk  will  leave  for  Taipei,  capital  of  Na- 
tionalist China's  President  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
for  a  1  Vi  -day  visit. 

CHIANG    DISTURBED 

Chiang  and  his  government  were  very  dis- 
turbed, earlier  this  year,  when  De  Gaulle 
announced  his  Intention  of  recognizing  Com- 
munist China. 

Taipei  newspapers  last  week  speculated 
that  Chiang  may  have  two  objectives  In  his 
conversations  with  Rusk: 

1.  How  to  block  China's  entrance  Into  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  How  to  rid  the  Chinese  mainland  of  Its 
Communist  regime. 

After  Taiwan,  Rusk  will  make  a  brief  visit 
to  South  Vietnam.  He  Is  expected  to  return 
to  Washington  April  20. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Apr. 

11, 1964) 
Heavy  Losses  Are  Inflicted  on  Reds  by 
Saigon  Forces 
My  Tho,  South  Vietnam,  April  10. — Gov- 
ernment   forces    In    heavy    fighting    today 
thwarted  a  Communist  attack  on  the  town 
of   Mo  Cay,   50  miles  south  of   Saigon,  and 
inflicted   heavy    losses   on   the    enemy,   U.S. 
military  advisers  reported. 

In  an  unrelated  accident  three  American 
Army  helicopter  crewmen  and  seven  Viet- 
namese soldiers  were  killed,  a  U.S.  spokes- 
man said  when  the  tall  fell  off  a  troop-car- 
rying helicopter  for  unknown  mechanical 
reasons.  A  foxirth  American  was  seriously 
Injured. 

The  U.S.  military  men  said  the  Govern- 
ment scored  a  victory  at  Mo  Cay.  The  fight- 
ing Involved  1,000  men  on  each  side.  One 
American  filer  was  killed  and  two  were 
wounded.  Two  U.S.  helicopters  were  shot 
down  and  the  Government  lost  Important 
equlpmeut. 

The  dead  pilot  was  Identified  by  the  De- 
fense Department  In  Washington  as  Capt. 
Robert  N.  Brumet.  whose  wife  lives  at  9211 
Shelton   Street,    Bethesda,    Md. 

The  advisers  reported  at  least  50  Vlet- 
cong  guerrillas  were  known  dead  and  their 
casualties  probably  were  twice  that  figure. 
The  Government  lost  24  killed,  23  wounded 
and  13  missing.  They  captured  7  rifles, 
1  submachine  gun  and  3  carbines  but 
lost  2  automatic  rifles,  21  rifles,  12  car- 
bines, 6  submachine  guns  and  2  radios. 
The  American  pilot  and  his  Vietnamese 
observer  were  killed  when  the  Communists 
shot  down  a  Vietnamese  alrforce  T-28  fight- 
er carrying  out  strafing  runs  yesterday. 

Two  of  four  crewmen  were  wounded  slight- 
ly when  the  Communists  shot  down  a  heav- 
ily armed  HU-l-B  helicopter  and  continued 
to  fire  at  It  on  the  ground.  The  Amer- 
icans burned  the  aircraft  before  escaping. 
The  other  helicopter,  an  unarmed  H-21, 
crashlanded  outside  the  battle  area  without 
serious  damage  or  Injury  to  crew  members. 

The  Vletcong  attacked,  apparently  to 
draw  a  large  Government  force  out  of  Mo 
Cay  and  Into  an  ambush  while  other  guer- 
rillas launched  a  direct  attack  on  Mo  Cay. 
Vletcong  mortars  shelled  the  town  but  the 
attack  never  materialized. 


A  (3overnment  battalion  left  Mo  Cay  to  re- 
Ueve  the  Thanh  Tho  outposts  but  It  ex- 
nected  the  ambush  and  put  up  a  fight  that 
surprised  the  Communists.  It  radioed  for 
help  and  two  armored  cars  were  sent  to  the 
scene.  Other  reinforcements  were  flown  in 
bv  helicopter. 

US  advisers  said  the  stiff  resistance  by 
the  ambushed  battalion  and  the  quick  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  foUed  the  Vletcong 
plan  to  capture  Mo  Cay. 

Mr    MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  close 
this  topic  by  saying  that  I  believe  now 
is  the  time  to  make  a  comment  or  two 
by  way  of  projection  on  a  hypothetical 
situation.     Let  us  assume  that  McNa- 
mara's  war  comes  out  as  he  hopes  it  will. 
Let  us  pray  to  God  that  it  is  not  escalated 
into  North  Vietnam.    We  know  that  if 
it  is  escalated  into  North  Vietnam  the 
plan  is  to  use  nuclear  weapons.    It  is  not 
possible    to    put    conventional    ground 
troops  into  North  Vietnam  and  win.    If 
we  put  conventional  ground  troops  into 
North  Vietnam,  we   shall  undoubtedly 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  in 
which   the   United   States   found   itself 
when  it  was  the  plan  to  bomb  beyond 
the  Yalu  River   in  Korea.     What  the 
American  people  were  not  told  then— 
but  it  is  known  now  and  it  ought  to  be 
repeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
was  that  when  all  the  talk  about  bomb- 
ing beyond  the  Yalu  was  fUling  the  press, 
and  people  were  saying  that   nothing 
short  of  victory  would  satisfy  us,  the 
United  States  did  not  control  the  air. 
The  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  so  testified. 
The  Chief  of  the  Army  so  testified.    The 
Secretary  of   State  so   testified.    It  is 
about  time  that  that  myth  be  exploded, 
too.  as  to  why  we  did  not  bomb  beyond 
the  Yalu.    If  we  had  bombed  beyond  the 
Yalu,  the  probabilities  would  have  been 
great— so  the  military  testified,  also— 
that  we  would  have  lost  most  of  the 
American  force  in  Korea.    There  were 
some  who  were  high  in  command,  but 
not  with  responsibilities  in  Washington, 
who  did  not  believe  Russia  would  enter 
the  war.    Russia  made  it  clear  that  she 
would  enter  it.     And  she  controlled  the 
air  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Has  the  testimony  to 
that  effect  ever  been  published? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  It  has  not  been 
published.  But  it  has  been  in  the  news- 
papers time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  Marshall  was 
right,  the  great  Bradley  was  right,  the 
great  Vandenberg  was  right,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  action  that  was  followed 
in  Korea. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  undermining,  the 
undercutting,  the  disparagement,  the  li- 
beling, and  the  slandering  of  the  great 
President  who  was  in  the  White  House 
during  those  critical  days— Harry  Tru- 
man Never  did  a  more  courageous  man 
serve  this  country.  Harry  Truman 
served  the  American  people  and  the 
American  miUtary  force  well  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  crisis.  He  recognized  what 
a  cost  in  thousands  of  American  lives 
would  have  flowed  as  a  result  of  bombing 
beyond  the  Yalu.  When  Harry  Truman 
issued  the  order  not  to  bomb  beyond  the 


Yalu,   he    served   the    security   of   this 
country  well. 
We  had  better  take  a  look  at  South 

Vietnam.  .„  ^. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  In  view  of  the  important, 
able  and  provocative  speech  that  the 
Senator  is  making.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
further  document  his  statement  that  at 
the  time  certain  military  leaders  pro- 
posed that  bombing  raids  be  launched  be- 
yond the  Yalu.  the  United  States  did  not 
enjoy  superiority  in  the  air. 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  has  been  documented 
by  time.    I  stand  on  it — period. 

We  had  better  take  a  look  at  South 
Vietnam.    If  we  do  not  stop  McNamara's 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  situation 
becomes  worse,  there  will  be  those  in  this 
country   who   will  become  emotionally 
aroused.    They  will  wave  the  flag  into 
tatters.    They  will  want  to  escalate  the 
war  into  North  Vietnam.    If  we  escalate 
the  war  into  North  Vietnam  with  the 
use  of  American  nuclear  weapons,  we 
will  be  just  as  wrong  as  we  can  be.  There 
will    be    more    than    merely    American 
forces  in  North  Vietnam.    We  ought  to 
take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  Asia 
has  no  intention  of  turning  Asia  over  to 
Western  powers. 

Let  any  Senator  or  anyone  in  the  Gov- 
ernment produce  for  me  one  high,  com- 
petent military  official  who  will  appear 
and  testify  under  oath  that  we  can  place 
an  American  conventional  army  in  Asia 
and  expect  that  army  to  succeed  with- 
out horrendous  losses,  as  tide  after  tide 
of  Asiatic  human  bodies  is  hurled  at 
that  army  by  Communist  powers  who 
place  no  value  on  human  lives. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  do  our  think- 
ing, before  the  fact,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fact  from  occurring,  and  not  after 
the  fact. 

The  South  Vietnam  war  is  of  such 
great  concern  to  American  foreign  pol- 
icy to  our  ideals,  to  our  professions,  to 
our  statements,  that  we  believe  m  set- 
tling disputes  by  application  of  the  rule 
of  law,  that  we  ought  to  start  keeping 
faith  with  it. 

This  great  Republic  ought  to  be 
taking  the  leadership  either  through 
SEATO  or  if  we  fail  there,  in  the  United 
Nations  to  have  the  South  Vietnam  prob- 
lem handled  without  unilateral  action 
by  the  United  States.  We  cannot  justify 
continuing  our  activities  in  South  Viet- 
nam except  through  SEATO  or  the 
United  Nations. 

I  shall  continue  to  address  myself  from 
time  to  time  to  the  South  Vietnam.  Mc- 
Namara  war  so  long  as  my  country  con- 
tinues to  do  what  I  think  it  is  doing  in 
South  Vietnam— betraying  the  great 
ideals  of  this  RepubUc  in  respect  to  our 
claims  that  we  seek  to  promote  peace  in 
the  world  by  peaceful  measures,  not  by 
killing. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  we  are  today 
following  a  course  of  action  in  Vietnam 
without  ever  having  attempted  to  have 
SEATO  or  the  United  Nations  take 
jurisdiction.  One  of  the  paradoxes  of 
our  activity  in  South  Vietnam  is  that  we 
are   not   even   supporting  freedom.     II 


anyone  beUeves  that  the  miUtary  tyrant 
we  are  supporting  in  South  Vietnam  has 
any  conception  of  freedom,  he  could  not 
be  more  wrong.     We  are  supporting  a 
military    dictatorship:    and    a   military 
leadership,  like  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship, destroys  human  freedoms,  human 
rights,  and  civil  liberties.    I  do  not  want 
to  see  my  country  writing  this  dark  page 
in   American  history  in  which  we  are 
supporting  one  of  the  two  vicious  forms 
of    totalitarianism    that    exist    in    the 
modern  world,  in  this  instance  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship— bad  as  a  Communist 
dictatorship  is.   Under  both  kinds  of  dic- 
tatorships there  are  naught  but  police- 
state  methods. 

Why  the  United  States  has  put  itself 
into  this  paradoxical,  hypocritical  posi- 
tion is  beyond  my  understanding.  I  In- 
tend to  continue,  irrespective  of  what- 
ever the  political  cost  may  be  to  me,  to 
speak  out  against  it.  The  American 
Legion  posts  in  my  State  that  do  not  like 
It  can  pass  all  the  resolutions  they  want, 
for  I  will  test  my  patriotism  against 
theirs  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Protecting  my  rights  to 
the  floor,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Reverting  to  the 
eloquent  remarks  the  Senator  made 
about  President  Truman  concerning  his 
conduct  of  the  Korean  war,  is  the  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  the  reason  why  Presi- 
dent Truman  agreed  to  meet  General 
MacArthur  at  Wake  Island  while  the  war 
was  in  progress? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  my  own  under- 
standing of  it,  but  I  canrujt  speak  for 
President  Truman. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  know  that  at  that  meeting 
President  Truman  pled  with  General 
MacArthvu-  to  agree  to  the  establishment 
of  an  impregnable  line  from  Wonsan 
through  the  capital  of  North  Korea  and 
on  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  to  let  the  South 
Koreans  carry  the  war  to  the  north? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  not  familiar  with 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
that  was  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
President  Truman 's  visit .  General  Mac- 
Arthur  refused  to  take  that  advice  and 
said  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  con- 
duct the  war  as  he  saw  fit,  he  would 
"bring  the  boys  back  by  Christmas."  Is 
the  Senator  familiar  with  that  boast  of 
General  MacArthur? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
MacArthur  statement;  but  that  Mac- 
Arthur  statement  cannot  be  squared  with 
the  advice  we  got  from  other  military 
leaders.  ^     .      . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I.  myself,  obtamed 
the  information  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  from  one  of  the  Jomt 
Chiefs  of  Staff— one  who  is  now  dead;  I 
think  his  name  was  Admiral  Sherman, 
who  died  in  Italy. 


THE   FLORIDA    EAST   COAST   RAIL- 
WAY AND  THE  ALFRED  I.  du  PONT 
ESTATE 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  turn 

now  to  another  matter. 
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Recently,  some  Senatxjrs  recmed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Ball,  cHalrman 
of  the  board  of  the  Florida  Eart  Coast 
Railway,  making  serious  charges  against 
certain  unnamed  Government  agencies 
in  connection  with  the  long  strike  on 
that  railroad.  , 

Mr.  Ball  enclosed  with  his  fetter  a 
copy  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Thornton, 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway,  in  which  Mr.  Thornton 
accused  the  Government  of  "blajckmail- 
ing"  the  railroad  on  behalf  of  the  ^-ailroad 
labor  unions.  Mr.  Thornton  gave'  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  the  supposed  'black- 
mail" and  "coercion." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very!  serious 
charges.  They  are  made  against  some 
prominent  officials  of  the  executive 
branch.  If  true,  they  should  caufce  grave 
concern  to  us  here  and  to  a|l  other 
citizens.  • 

If  untrue — if  made  out  of  mafice  and 
spite — these  charges  reflect,  not  on  our 
Government  officials,  but  on  the  persons 
making  the  charges. 

I  have  looked  into  Mr.  Ball's  ind  Mr. 
Thornton's  charges.  So  far  a^  I  can 
find,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to 
support  their  allegations.  Whjere  Mr. 
Ball  and  Mr.  Thornton  see  a  conspiracy 
to  blackmail  and  coerce  them,  ithe  evi- 
dence shows  only  an  effort  by  resiponsible 
Government  officials  to  enforce  ihe  laws 
of  the  land  and  the  policies  enacted  by 
Congress.  i 

In  my  judgment,  if  Mr.  Ball  ^nd  Mr. 
Thornton  would  themselves  obey  the 
law — specifically,  the  policies  laid  down 
in  the  Railway  Labor  Act— the  difficulties 
they  complain  about  would  vanish. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Ball  duffing  this 
14-month-old  strike  is  illustrated  both 
by  his  steady  refusal  to  arbitrate  the 
wage  issue  involved,  and  by  the  reasons 
given  for  his  refusal.  Beginning  nearly 
a  year  ago.  various  public  officials  have 
suggested  that,  failing  a  negotiited  set- 
tlement, the  issue  behind  the  Flonda  East 
Coast  Railway  strike  be  submitted  to  im- 
partial arbitration. 

The  entire  Florida  delegation  in  Con- 
gress suggested  this.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  suggested  it.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  suggested  it.  The 
unions  agreed  every  time.  Mr.  Ball  re- 
fused every  time.     Why  did  he  refuse? 

According  to  Mr.  Thornton,  in  the 
speech  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ball: 

The  F.E.C.  feels  it  should  not  place  the 
future  of  the  railway  In  the  hands  of  a 
so-called  disinterested  neutral  party  no 
more  than  could  the  Presiden ;  of  the 
United  States  place  the  future  ol  this  Na- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  neutral  coui  itry  when 
negotiating  the  test  ban  treaty  wi  ;h  Russia. 

That  is  an  interesting  analor>'.  but  I 
suggest  that  it  rather  intimate^  a  delu- 
sion of  grandeur  on  the  par;  of  Mr. 
Thornton. 

His  statement  is  a  revealing  one.  In 
it.  Mr.  Ball  identifies  himself  as  the  ruler 
of  an  empire  endowed  with  qua  ities  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  He  equates  the  grant- 
ing or  withholding  of  a  lO-centlwage  in- 
crease on  his  Florida  East  Coas^  Railway 
with  a  question  of  nuclear  war  lor  peace. 
He  pictures  himself,  when  dealing  with 
the  legally  authorized  representatives  of 


his  employees,  in  the  same  position  as 
that  of  the  United  SUtes  when  dealing 
with  Communist  Russia. 

Mr.  Ball,  by  his  own  admission,  is  the 
emperor  of  a  billion-dollar  system  of 
banks,  industries,  railroads,  real  estate 
holdings,  and  stock  holdings — an  eco- 
nomic empire  known  as  the  Alfred  I.  du 
Pont  Estate,  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.  This 
empire  has  expanded  enormously,  be- 
cause it  was  exempted  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  It  should  now 
be  brought  under  that  act.  That  would 
split  up  its  power.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  do  so.  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
several  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  my  bill. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
wish  now  to  review  the  principal  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Thornton.  I 
shall  also  briefly  review  the  history  of 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  strike, 
to  which  their  charges  relate. 

First  let  me  say  that  a  great  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  headed  by  the 
great  and  incomparable  Wright  Patman. 
has  issued  a  document  on  tax-exempt 
foundations  and  charitable  trusts.  The 
third  installment  of  that  document  deals 
specifically  with  the  Du  Pont  economic 
dynasty  in  Florida  and  the  lengths  to 
which  it  goes  in  trying  to  exercise  its 
economic  dictatorial  power  over  the 
State  of  Florida. 

The  entire  report  is  too  long  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record:  but  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  Representative  Pat- 
man's  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee — a  letter  only 
2I2  pages  long.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Page  III  of  "Tax-Exempt 
Foundations  and  Charttable  Trusts: 
Their  Impact  on  Our  Economy"  (Third 
Installment) — Subcommittee  Chairman's 
Report  to  Subcommittee  No.  1.  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  House  of 
Representatives.  88th  Congress.  March  20. 
1964 

letter  of  transmittal 

Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Washington,  DC.  March  20,  1964. 
To  Members  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee : 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subcommittee  the  third 
Installment  of  our  study  of  the  Impact  of 
tax-exempt  foundations  and  charitable  trusts 
on  the  Nation's  economy.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond installments  were  transmitted  on  De- 
cember 31.  1962,  and  October  16,  1963.  re- 
spectively. 

This  report  constitutes  an  analysis  of  the 
Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate  and  its  affiliate,  the 
Nemours  Foundation,  of  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
and  the  destructive  effect  of  such  organiza- 
tions on  our  tax  base.  Laid  bare  here  for 
the  first  time  is  the  detailed  anatomy  of  one 
of  America's  great  fortimes — a  fortune  that 
win  one  day  slip  away  forever  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  income  taxes. 


By  this  dramatic  example,  we  will  contrib- 
ute to  an  understanding  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing erosion  of  our  tax  base  More  and  more, 
the  "cream"  Is  slipping  out  of  our  tax  ■3r8tein 
as  the  great  fortunes  go  Into  tax-exempt 
foundations.  The  "skim  milk"  Incomes  of 
average,  hardworking  families  must  then 
shoulder  an  Increasing  part  of  the  tax  bur- 
den, both  Federal  and  State. 

As  this  erosion  of  o\ir  tax  base  has  as- 
sumed major  proportions.  It  must  of  neces- 
sity ccMne  under  the  scrutiny  of  Congress. 
Such  scrutiny  requires  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Our  earlier  findings,  now  supple- 
mented by  this  study  of  the  EKi  Pont  Estate 
and  the  Nemours  Foundation,  show  clearly 
the  ever-Increasing  drift  of  wealth  Into  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  the  serious  problems 
this  creates  for  tax  policy. 

Facts  on  Du  Pont  Estate 
The  Du  Pont  Estate  has  been  used  to  build 
up  an  extraordinary  economic  empire  con- 
trolling wide  banking.  Industrial,  railroad, 
and  real  estate  Interests.  These  Interests 
center  In  the  State  of  Florida,  but  they  also 
spread  Into  many  other  States. 

According  to  reports  received  from  the 
Nemours  Foundation,  the  fortune  repre- 
sented by  the  Du  Pont  Estate  was  worth  no 
less  than  $292  million  at  the  end  of  1962, 
Including  764,280  shares  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  common  stock  with  a  market 
value  of  over  $183  million,  and  444,618  shares 
of  General  Motors  Corp.  common  stock  with 
a  market  value  of  over  $25  million  ( see  table 
4,  p.  6).  By  way  of  comparison,  the  estate 
was  valued  at  $39,374,845.38  on  April  29,  1935, 
based  on  an  appraiser's  valuations. 

During  the  12  years  1951  through  1962,  the 
estate  had  total  Income  of  $74,392,126.47,  In- 
cluding dividend  Income  of  $72,885,402.93. 
In  the  year  1962  alone,  the  estate  received 
total  Income  of  $8,196,244.50.  Including  divi- 
dend Income  of  $8,038,636.14. 

Most  of  the  Du  Pont  Estate's  Income  down 
through  the  years  has  been  paid  out  as  an- 
nuities to  certain  beneficiaries.  These  an- 
nuities are  taxable  Income  to  the  taxpaylng 
beneficiaries,  subject  to  Federal  and  State 
Income  tax.  After  the  death  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries, their  portion  of  the  estate's  dis- 
bursements will  go  to  the  tax  exempt 
Nemours  Foundation.  Thus  all  Income  from 
the  Du  Pont  Estate's  vast  fortune  will  In 
time  escape  Federal  and  State  Income  taxes 
entirely. 

According  to  the  Du  Pont  Estate's  Federal 
lncom«»  tax  returns,  the  taxable  distribu- 
tions to  the  beneficiaries  totaled  over  $67 
million  In  the  12  years  1951  through  1962 
(see  table  2,  p.  5.  and  exhibits  6-17,  pp.  62- 
114).  In  1962,  the  distributions  to  bene- 
ficiaries totaled  $7,597,675.25  (tax  returns 
for  the  year  1963  have  not  as  yet  been  for- 
warded to  us  by  the  Nemours  Foundation) . 

The  estate's  principal  beneficiary  is  Mrs. 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,  age  80,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alfred  I.  du  Pont.  During  the  12  years 
1951  through  1962,  the  estate  paid  to  Mrs. 
du  Pont  taxable  Income  totaling  $58,870.- 
947.84.  Payments  by  the  estate  of  Mrs.  du 
Pont  In  1962  totaled  $6,633,482.22.  On  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,  the  taxable 
Income  now  paid  to  her  will  end.  Instead, 
that  major  part  of  the  Du  Pont  Estate's  dis- 
bursements will  then  go  to  the  tax  exempt 
Nemours  Foundation,  which  of  course,  does 
not  pay  any  Income  tax. 

Broader  aspects 
In  1960,  the  546  foundations  under  study 
by  our  committee  had  untaxed  receipts  of 
over  $1.4  billion  as  against  $556  million  in 
1951.  One  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  foun- 
dations each  owned  10  percent  or  more  of  at 
least  one  class  of  stock  of  263  different  cor- 
porations on  December  31,  1960,  Including 
numerous  well-known  corporations  (see 
Foundation  Study,  First  Installment,  dated 
December  31.  1962.  pp.  8-9.  38-50). 


The  progressive  development  of  thousands 
o(  foundations  through  gifts  of  corporate 
stock  Illustrates  the  Increasing  flow  of  for- 
merly taxable  Income  Into  these  cozy  tax 
shelters.  Here  are  a  few  examples.  Includ- 
ing three  from  our  earlier  reports. 

On  June  19,  1926,  the  assets  of  the  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  of  Flint,  Mich., 
consisted  solely  of  2,000  shares  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  common  stock  valued  at  $320,- 
000  On  December  31,  1960,  the  founda- 
tion's assets  were  valued  at  $76  million.  In- 
cluding 227,012  shares  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  common  stock  with  a  market  value  of 
83.2  million. 

According  to  press  reports,  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Mott,  the  largest  single  stockholder 
in  General  Motors,  last  year  r untrlbuted  an- 
other 1  826,421  shares  of  General  Motors 
common  stock  to  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
Foundation.  On  December  31,  1963,  those 
shares  were  worth  over  $143  million.  In 
1962,  the  taxable  dividends  to  Mr.  Mott  on 
these  shares  amounted  to  $5,479,263. 

Total  gross  Income  of  the  Mott  Founda- 
tion was  $3.1  million  during  1962.  In  1963, 
the  foundation's  Income  would  be  Increased 
by  over  $7.3  million  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Mott's 
donation  of  the  1,826,421  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock.  In  the  hands  of  the  founda- 
tion, such  Income  will,  of  course,  go  un- 
taxed. 

The  assets  of  the  Edward  E.  Ford  Founda- 
tion, of  New  York  City,  consisted  solely  of 
100  shares  of  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  capital  stock  valued  at  $30,000 
on  December  12,  1957  (date  of  trust  agree- 
ment). A  few  years  later,  on  April  12,  1961, 
Mr  Edward  E.  Ford,  of  New  York  City,  trans- 
ferred to  the  foundation  10,000  shares  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.  capi- 
tal stock  valued  at  over  $7  mlUlon.  Hence, 
on  December  31,  1962,  the  foundation's  assets 
were  valued  at  $7,535,229,  based  on  the 
foundation's  carrying  value.  The  market 
value  of  the  assets  has  not  as  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  foundation. 

The  Edward  E.  Ford  Foundation  had  total 
gross  income  of  $687.33  In  1958.  During 
1962.  Its  tax-free,  total  gross  Income  had 
Jumped  to  $286,824.59. 

On  October  27,  1944  (date  of  organiza- 
tion), the  W.  Alton  Jones  Foundation,  of 
New  York  City,  had  assets  consisting  solely 
of  $500,000  cash.  On  December  31.  1962.  the 
foundation's  assets  were  valued  at  $26.4  mil- 
lion—Including 277.621  shares  of  Cities  Serv- 
ice Co.  common  stock  valued  at  $15.8  mil- 
lion. 

After  Mr.  Jones'  death  in  1962.  the  founda- 
tion received  from  the  estate  of  W.  Alton 
Jones  160,000  shares  of  Cities  Service  Co. 
common  stock  valued  at  $9.1  million  (these 
shares  are  Included  In  the  277,621  shares 
mentioned  above).  In  1962,  the  dividends 
on  these  160,000  shares  totaled  $384,000.  In 
the  hands  of  the  foundation,  this  Income 
is  tax  free.  In  1962,  the  foundation  had 
total  gross  Income  of  $852,203  compared  with 
M85.499  In  1951,  all  of  It  tax  free. 

On  December  31,  1945.  the  assets  of  the 
Phoebe  Waterman  Foundation.  Inc.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, consisted  solely  of  $1,000  and  210 
shares  of  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  preferred  stock, 
valued  at  $21,000.  On  December  31,  1961,  the 
foundation  held  204,444  common  shares  of 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  or  18  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's outstanding  common  stock,  with  a 
market  value  of  $112.5  million. 

Income  from  the  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  shares — 
once  taxable  to  the  donors — Is  now  un- 
taxed. Total  gross  Income  of  the  Waterman 
Foundation  was  $825,256  during  1962  as 
against  $79,722.40  In  1951.  all  tax  free. 

When  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  organized  the 
Gulf  Oil  Foundation,  of  Houston.  In  1960.  the 
corporation  turned  over  to  the  foundation 
100  percent  of  the  common  voting  stock  of 
Pontlac  Refining  Corp..   of   Corpus  Chrlstl. 


Tex.,  valued  at  $32  million.  The  foundation's 
dividends  from  Pontlac  Refining  Corp.  have 
totaled  $750,000  annually.  This  means  that 
the  dividends  paid  out  by  Pontlac  Refining 
Corp. — which  were  once  taxable  to  Its  taxpay- 
lng stockholders — are  now  being  received  by 
a  tax-exempt  foundation  and  are  hence  out 
of  reach  of  Federal  and  State  tax  collectors. 


Treasury's  dawdling 
Despite  these  facts,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  yet  to  propose  effective  measures 
for  halting  this  erosion  of  our  tax  base.  Over 
2  years  ago.  we  began  urging  the  Treasury 
to  propose  steps  for  tightening  the  law  and 
supervision  of  tax-exempt  foundations. 
Surely  2  years  Is  enough  time  for  the  De- 
partment's officials  to  do  this.  Instead.  I 
find  Indications  of  deliberate  obstructionist 
tactics  on  the  part  of  top  Treasury  officials. 

Last  September  Mr.  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Informed  me  that  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Treasury's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foundations  and  resulting 
Treasury  recommendations  would  be  sent  to 
me  "In  a  couple  of  months."  Now,  over  4 
months  later,  Mr.  Surrey  informs  me  by 
letter  dated  January  30,  1964,  as  follows: 

"This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
24  Inquiring  as  to  the  progress  we  are  making 
In  our  study  of  the  tax  aspects  of  private 
foundations.  As  you  know,  the  work  on  the 
tax  bin  has  gone  on  longer  than  was  exp)ected 
at  the  time  you  and  I  met  last  September. 
This  work  necessarily  has  occupied  most  of 
our  time  In  the  past  months  and  of  course 
Is  still  our  most  pressing  matter.  We  are, 
however,  progressing  with  our  work  on  foun- 
dations, although  It  Is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  fix  a  definite  date  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  work. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  In  touch  with  you 
on  these  matters  and  advise  you  when  we 
have  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  pos- 
sible date  on  which  a  report  will  be  forth- 
coming." 

Apparently  Mr.  Surrey,  the  Treasury's  tax 
expert,  needs  to  be  reminded  that  (1)  the 
steady  erosion  of  our  tax  base  through  the 
device  of  tax-exempt  foundations  requires 
remedies  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  tax 
reforms,  and  Is  thus  worthy  of  his  attention, 
and  (2)  his  sweep-lt-under-the-rug  attitude 
Increases  the  tax  burden  of  our  tax-paying 
citizens.  Indeed,  Mr.  Surrey  seems  to  be 
much  more  In  tune  with  the  tax-exempt 
foundations  than  with  the  taxpayers.  His 
conversations  with  me  have  given  me  the 
Impression  that  he  Is  one  bf  the  principal 
apologists  for  the  large  foundations. 

The  Treasury  seems  to  have  little  con- 
fidence In  the  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  and  the  press.  Early  last  year  the 
Treasury  proposed  the  appointment  of  an 
AdvUory  Committee  on  Foundations.  Nine 
months  later,  on  September  12,  1963,  Mr. 
Surrey  Informed  me  that  (1)  the  Advisory 
Committee  had  been  appointed,  and  (2)  he 
would  send  me  a  list  of  the  members  and 
hoped  I  would  keep  It  confidential.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Surrey  It  was  best  to  keep 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
confidential  because  "the  group  could  con- 
ceivably feel  less  Inhibited  In  examining  these 
Issues  If  their  role  was  not  distorted  by  the 
Inevitable  magnification  that  comes  with 
extensive  publicity." 

The  list  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  was  not  delivered  to  me  until 
almost  a  month  later,  October  7,  1963,  after 
an  alert  Associated  Press  reporter  had  un- 
earthed the  fact  that  the  Treasvu-y  had  ap- 
pointed— amid  great  secrecy — an  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  of  14  persons,  to  coun- 
sel the  Department  respecting  possible  leg- 
islation and  administrative  changes  In  the 
supervision  of  tax-exempt  foundations.  Con- 
sider the  following  facts: 

The  taxpaylng  public  paid  the  travel  ex- 
penses, hotel,  etc..  Incurred  by  the  Advisory 
Committee,    but    the    public    was    not    per- 


mitted to  know  who  the  members  were  until 
the  Associated  Press  story  forced  the  Tretisury 
to  issue  a  release  on  October  16.  1963,  naming 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Prior  to  the  Treasury's  October  15,  1963, 
release,  two  meetings  were  held  In  secret 
(September  13,  1963,  and  October  4,  1963), 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Surrey,  no  minutes 
were  taken. 

The   members  of   the   conunlttee   are:    P. 
Emerson  Andrews,  director  of  the  F\)undatlon 
Library  Center  (New  York  City) ;  Leigh  Block, 
president.  Inland  Steel-Ryerson  Foundation 
(Chicago);    Morris    Hadley.    chairman,    Car- 
negie Corp.  of  New  York;  Barklle  M.  Henry, 
vice  president,  John  Hay  Whitney  Founda- 
tion  (New  York  City),  and  vice  chairman, 
Carnegie    Institution    of    Washington,    D.C; 
Harry    Mansfield,    attorney.    Ropes    &    Gray 
(Boston);    Henry   A.   Moe,   retired   president 
of  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation    (New 
York  City);  Robert  Mueller,  attorney,  Muel- 
ler  &    Crlss    (Austin,    Tex);    James    Patton. 
president.    National    Farmers    Union     (Den- 
ver);   Harry  J.  Rudlck.   attorney.  Lord,   Day 
&    Lord    (New    York    City);    Albert    Sacks, 
professor.    Harvard    University    Law    School: 
Jack    S.    Seldman,    accountant,    Seldman    & 
Seldman    (New  York   City);    Walter   M.  Up- 
church,  Jr.,  vice  president.  Shell  Companies 
Foundation   (New  York  City);  David  Watts, 
attorney,    Dewey,    Ballantlne,    Bushby,    Pal- 
mer   &    Wood     (New    York    City);     Donald 
Young,  president,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
(New  York  City). 

Ten  of  the  14  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  are  tied  In  with  founda- 
tions. For  example,  Mr.  Morris  Hadley 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of 
New  York,  treasurer  of  the  Rubicon  Founda- 
tion, trustee  of  the  Grant  Foundation,  direc- 
tor of  the  Mil  bank  Memorial  Fund,  and 
trustee  of  the  Arthur  Vlnlng  Davis  Founda- 
tion. Mr.  Barklle  M.  Henry  has  been  vice 
chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  trustee  of  the  Vincent  Astor 
Foundation,  director  of  the  Mllbank  Memo- 
rial Fund,  and  vice  president  of  the  John  Hay 
Whitney  Foundation.  Mr.  F.  Emerson  An- 
drews has  been  supported  largely  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  Carnegie  Corp.,  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation,  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation, 
and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Conclusions 


The  facts  we  have  develoi>ed  on  the  Du 
Pont  Estate  and  the  Nemours  Foundation 
deserve  close  scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  They 
strikingly  Illustrate  the  way  great  portions 
"f  our  economy  can  faU  into  the  hands  of 
a  tiny  self-perpetuating  group  of  trustees 
who  are  answerable  on  most  matters  neither 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  their  trust,  to  their 
employees,  nor  to  anyone  else.  Small  and 
Independent  businessmen  are  hard  put  to 
compete  with  such  vast  agglomerations  of 
power. 

The  trend  to  shift  the  wealth  of  America's 
richest  families  Into  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  trusts  represents  a  gigantic  loophole  In 
our  tax  laws.  Here  Is  an  area  urgently  need- 
ing reform. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   No.   1,   Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
read  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  the  letter: 

The  Du  Pont  estate  has  been  used  to 
build  up  an  extraordinary  econc«nlc  empire 
controlling  wide  banking.  Industrial,  rail- 
road, and  real  estate  Interests.  These  in- 
terests center  In  the  State  of  Florida,  but 
they  also  spread  Into  many  other  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  state  how  power- 
ful that  empire  is:  It  goes  Into  a  com- 
munity, and  Ball  writes  out  a  check,  and 
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says.  '-That  is  all  I  am  going  to  pty  for 
taxes  on  my  properties  this  year  -an 
amount  far  less  than  the  tax  bil  .and 
he  gets  away  with  it.  This  man  Bkll  re- 
fuses, for  example,  as  I  said  in  iriy  last 
speech  on  this  subject,  to  repair  o^  keep 
in  repair  or  install  safety  armfc  and 
safety  devices  at  railroad  crossings  in 
Florida.  In  the  course  of  my  last  sbeech. 
I  placed  in  the  Record  the  figures!  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  persons  wh6  have 
been  killed  or  injured  as  a  result  tot  tne 
conduct  of  this  economic  tyrant  In  tne 
State  of  Florida.  J 

We  are  asking  that  he  be  diverted  of 
this  railroad— a  railroad  which.  I  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Act.  this  est^e  has 
no  right  to  own.  for  at  the  preseijt  time 
It  owns  31  banks  and  all  the  resti  of  its 
industrial  empire  and  also  this  rdilroaa. 
It  got  by  with  that  by  misleading:  Con- 
gress in  1956.  by  claiming  that  the  pro- 
ceeds go  to  hospitals  for  crippled  chil- 
dren But  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
undeniable  figures  on  what  this  widow 
gets— $8  million  a  year,  and  the  record 
shows  that  only  approximately  1 2  per- 
cent has  gone  to  charitable  uses.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  subterfuge. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Pr|BSident 
of  Rollins  College.  In  the  letter  l^e  tried 
to  alibi  and  to  justify  the  machmations 
in  Florida  of  the  Du  Pont  estate.  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record  his  letter  and  my 
reply  to  it.  because  when  the  president  of 
a  college  permits  himself  to  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose  his  hand  should  be 
called  and  I  have  called  it. 

CHARGES     AGAINST     OFFICIALS 

Mr.  Ball  stated  in  his  recent  l!tter  to 
Members  of  the  Senate : 

The  strike  on  the  FEC  Railway  lias  now 
reached  new  proportions,  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  Government  agercles  are 
attempting  to  take  sides  In  this  disjiute  and 
are  bringing  pressure  upon  the  ralway  to 
accept  the  demands  of  the  labor  crganlza- 
tions. 

The  unholy  alliance  between  unlan  labor 
organizations  and  politicians  and  certain 
Government  officials  shows  a  definite  trend 
to  totalitarian  government  which.  If  con- 
tinued, will  fix  all  wages  and  prices  affecting 
the  dally  life  of  the  Individual,  whc  will  be- 
come only  a  tax  slave  chained  to  ajn  oar  in 
the  galley  of  the  States. 
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Ball   ought   to   be   the    last  Inan   in 
America  to  talk  about  totalitarianism, 
for  he  is  a  totalitarian,  economi;  tyrant 
in  the  operation  of  the  Du  Pont  economic 
dynasty  in  the  State  of  Florida;  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Governmerit  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  decide  khether 
he  is  bigger  than  the  Government,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat^  should 
decide  whether  he  is  bigger  than  the 
Government,  and  Congress  sholild  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  deal  with  th(s  situa- 
tion—first by  having  the  Houseipass  the 
Wright  Patman  bill,  and  also  hV  having 
the  Senate  pass  the  Morse  bill. |  so  as  to 
bring  this  dynasty  under  the  Ba;:ik  Hold- 
ing Act.  and  so  as  to  force  Ball  to  divest 
himself  of  this  railroad,  because  under 
that  act  he  would  have  no  right  to  hold 
onto  the  railroad.    After  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  good  many  other  banHs  in  the 
Nation  have  had  to  divest  themselves  of 


properties  which  they  attempted  to  hold 
under  such  a  subterfuge;  they  have  had 
to  divest  themselves  of  properties  which 
they  had  been  attempting  to  hold  in  that 

way.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  Ball  gave  no  evidence  whatever 
to  support  these  serious  charges.  In- 
stead he  referred  Senators  to  an  en- 
closed speech  by  Mr.  Thornton,  pre- 
sented to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  on  February  21.  1964. 

Mr.  Thornton's  lengthy  speech  covered 
many  topics  related  to  the  FEC  strike, 
but  its  main  theme  consisted  of  denunci- 
ation of  the  national  railroad  labor 
unions  and  charges  that  Government 
agencies  and  officials  have  tried  to 
•blackmail"  and  "coerce"  the  FEC  into 
accepting  the  union  demands. 

BACKGROUND    OF    STRIKE 

Mr.  Thornton  said  very  little  about 
the  background  of  this  railroad  strike. 
Its  background  is  as  follows,  according 
to  a  letter  written  on  April  11,  1963.  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Florida 
Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion: 

The  history  of  this  dispute  had  Its  begin- 
ning on  September  1.  1961.  when  11  nonop- 
erating  railway  labor  organizations  each 
served  on  all  the  railroads  In  the  United 
States  on  which  they  represent  employes, 
Including  the  Florida  East  Coast,  uniform 
notices  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  proposing  the  revision  of 
agreements  to  provide,  effective  November 
1.  1961.  an  Increase  of  25  cents  per  hour  and 
6  months'  advance  notice  of  reduction  In 
forces  or  the  abolition  of  positions. 

The  railroads,  again  Including  the  FEC. 
served  counterproposals  thereto.  The  re- 
sulting dispute  was  processed  through  the 
procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
became  the  subject  of  Investigation,  report 
and  recommendations  by  Presidential  Emer- 
gency  Board  No.   145. 

The  Board  made  Its  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  May  3,  1962.  and  on  June  5. 
1962  the  dispute  was  settled  on  virtually  all 
class  I  railroads  of  the  country  by  agree- 
ment. This  agreement  provided,  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  Emergency 
Board  recommendations,  for  a  wage  increase 
of  4  cents  per  hour,  effective  February  1. 
1962  a  further  increase  of  6.28  cents  per 
hour  effective  May  1.  1962,  and  5  working 
days'  notice  of  force  reduction  or  abolition 
of  positions.  Subsequently  all  other  class 
I  railroads  except  the  FEC  have  settled  the 
dispute  on  the  same  terms. 


BEGINNING    OF   STRIKE 


Since  30  days  after  Emergency  Board  No. 
145  came  down  with  Its  report  and  recom- 
mendation, on  May  3.  1962.  the  brotherhoods 
have  been  free  to  engage  in  legal  strike  activ- 
ity on  the  FEC  In  support  of  their  efforts  to 
accomplish  a  satisfactory  settlement  to  their 
disagreement  with  the  carrier. 

However,  such  action  was  withheld  by  the 
brotherhoods  while  efforts  continued  with 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  to  find  a  satisfactory  basis  for  agree- 
ment Efforts  to  find  agreement  between 
the  parties  proved  fruitless  and  on  Janu- 
ary 23  1963.  an  authorized  strike  of  non- 
operating  brotherhoods  began  and  continues 
to   this  date. 

The  basic  question  on  dividing  the  par- 
ties has  been  a  demand  by  the  labor  organi- 
zations that  the  carrier  accept  the  same 
terms  of  settlement  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed througout  the  Nation  by  all  the  other 
class  I  railroads  and  an  equally  firm  Insist- 


ence by  the  company  that  It  will  not  be 
bound  by  any  national  pattern  of  settlement 
but  rather  that  any  agreement  must  be  tail- 
ored to  the  conditions  prevailing  on  Ite 
property. 

M£X)IATOH    WAS    "TAPID" 

On  March  23,  1963.  In  a  renewed  effort  to 
explore  all  possible  avenues  of  agreement. 
Mr.  Francis  A.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
three-man  presldentlally  appointed  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  met  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  railway  In  St.  Augustine  with 
representatives  of  the  company  Including 
Vice  President  of  Operations  Thornton  and 
Assistant  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel Wyckoff. 

This  meeting  proved  to  be  both  unproduc- 
tive and  brief  when  the  company  officials 
refused  Mr.  O'Neill's  request  that  a  tape 
recorder  which  he  noticed  was  being  oper- 
ated in  the  meeting  room  be  turned  off.  Mr. 
O'Neill  felt  that  the  use  of  such  a  device  to 
record  conversations  with  an  official  of  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  unseemly  and  destructive  of  the 
informality  and  air  of  confidentiality  which 
mediation  discussion  require  and  he  there- 
fore withdrew  from  the  meeting  and  returned 
to  Washington. 

SECRETARY     WIRTZ'    EFFORTS 

More  recently,  and  because  of  the  mount- 
ing concern  of  various  segments  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  community  of 
Florida  expressed  through  their  Washington 
representatives,  I  have  endeavored  to  assist 
in  finding  a  solution  to  the  difficulty.  At  my 
request  for  a  meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  railway,  its  president.  Mr.  William  B. 
Thompson.  Jr.,  visited  the  Department  of 
Labor  April  4  at  which  time  he  met  with  me 
together  with  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  O'Neill. 

I  suggested  that  the  carrier  consider  the 
utilization  of  an  appropriate  arbitration 
proceeding  to  resolve  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
Thompson  said  that  he  would  take  the  sug- 
gestion under  advisement  and  discuss  it  with 
Mr  Edward  Ball,  chairman  of  the  FEC,  but 
that  prior  to  such  discussions  It  would  be 
helpful  If  he  were  to  be  Informed  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  brotherhoods  concerning  my 
proposal  of  arbitration. 

The  following  day.  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  met  with  Mr.  Thompson  and  In- 
formed him  that  Mr.  George  Leighty.  spokes- 
man for  the  brotherhoods,  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  arbitration 
formula.  Hopefully,  this  departure  by  the 
brotherhoods  from  a  traditional  position  of 
opposition  to  arbitrate  presented  a  potential 
mechanism  for  a  final  resolution  of  the 
dispute. 

MR.     BALL'S    TOOTHACHE 

However,  such  expectations  were  destroyed 
on  Saturday.  April  6.  when  Mr.  Edward  Ball 
telephoned  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds  to 
say  that  the  carrier  would  not  agree  to  sub- 
mit the  dispute  to  arbitration  and  urged  In- 
stead the  necessity  for  "meaningful  bar- 
gaining." 

In  view  of  his  refusal  and  suggestion  as  to 
"meaningful  bargaining."  Mr.  Ball  was  In- 
vited to  come  to  Washington  In  the  hope 
that  discussions  could  be  encouraged  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Leighty  under  the  general 
assistance  of  myself  and  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr. 
Ball  agreed  to  come  to  my  office  on  Thursday. 
April  9.  but.  unfortunately,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cancel  the  meeting  because  of  a 
tooth  Infection  which  needed  Immediate 
attention. 


The  situation  at  the  moment  does  not  seem 
susceptible  to  a  ready  solution.  However  in 
view  of  the  serious  economic  damage  being 
done  to  many  Innocent  third  parties,  efforts 
will  continue  on  the  part  of  the  Department 


In  cooperation  with  the  National  Mediation 
Board  to  find  an  answer  to  the  difficulty. 

VISIT    WAS    REFUSED 

To  this  end.  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds, 
on  my  behalf,  has  today  requested  Mr.  Ball 
to  visit  my  office  next  week  In  a  renewed 
effort  to  achieve  meaningful  discussions  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Leighty.  Mr.  Ball  has  ex- 
pressed a  reluctance  to  accept  my  Invitation, 
saying  that  he  prefers  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  brotherhoods  In  Jackson- 
ville without  the  Intervention  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Government.  Mr.  O'Neill  will 
endeavor  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Leighty  and  his 
associates  to  meet  with  Mr.  Ball  as  he  has 
suggested. 

Secretary  Wirtz,  in  his  April  11,  1963, 
letter,  added  that  he  was  not  too  opti- 
mistic about  any  such  meetings,  because 
of  an  added  complication — the  serving  on 
April  2  by  the  FEC  of  a  promulgation  of 
new  work  rules  for  its  nonstriking  op- 
erating employees.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl,  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  at  Washington,  ruled  this 
promulgation  was  illegal,  and  Issued  a 
temporary  injunction  against  it. 

FLORIDA  DELEGATION'S  LETTER 

On  April  27,  1963,  all  members  of  the 
Florida  delegation  in  the  Congress  sent 
to  President  Kermedy  the  follov^dng 
letter: 

The  Florida  delegation  In  Congress  Is 
seriously  concerned  with  the  economic  Im- 
pact and  the  danger  to  the  Nation's  defense 
from  the  continued  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way strike.  We  respectfully  urge  that  there 
be  further  consideration  and  action  on  any 
additional  possibilities  of  resolving  this  prob- 
lem by  negotiation. 

Upon  any  conclusion  that  the  possibilities 
of  negotiations  have  been  exhausted,  we  re- 
quest that  the  administration  take  up  with 
both  management  and  labor  the  possibility 
of  reaching  an  agreement  toward  resolving 
the  Issues  In  dispute  by  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. We.  as  a  delegation,  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  this  Important  matter,  and  we 
recommend  to  your  administration  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  whatever  measures 
can  be  devised  to  properly  meet  this  situa- 
tion and  to  bring  It  to  an  early  conclusion. 

FURTHER   SETTLEMENT   EFFORTS 


On  May  10,  pursuant  to  Mr.  Ball's  re- 
quest for  meaningful  bargaining,  local 
leaders  of  the  FEC's  striking  employees 
met  with  Mr.  Ball  in  his  Jacksonville 
office.  At  Mr.  Ball's  insistence,  a  court 
reporter  was  present  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Ball,  at  that  meeting, 
made  no  serious  settlement  offer  what- 
ever, neither  did  the  local  union  leaders. 

On  May  13.  Secretary  Wirtz  formally 
requested  both  sides  to  submit  the  dis- 
pute to  arbitration.  Mr.  Leighty,  for  the 
unions,  accepted;  Mr.  Ball,  for  the  rail- 
road, refused. 

On  July  24,  following  further  media- 
tion, Mr.  Leighty  and  other  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  striking  unions  met  with  Mr. 
Ball  for  meaningful  bargaining,  in  Mr. 
Ball's  Jacksonville  office.  Again,  at  Mr. 
Ball's  Insistence,  a  court  reporter  was 
present.  Again,  Mr.  Ball  made  no  settle- 
ment offer;  the  union  leaders  offered  to 
settle  on  the  same  compromise  basis  that 
all  other  railroads  had  agreed  to. 

None  of  these  events  is  mentioned  In 
Mr.  Thornton's  speech  that  was  sent  to 
Senators  by  Mr.  Ball.  Neither  did  Mr. 
Thornton  nor  Mr.  Ball  once  mention  the 


Railway  Labor  Act,  which  is  the  law 
Congress  enacted  many  years  ago  to  reg- 
ulate disputes  in  this  industry.  The 
Railway  Labor  Act  states,  as  the  first 
of  its  general  duties: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers,  their 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  make  and  maintain 
agreements  concerning  rates  of  pay.  niles. 
and  working  conditions,  and  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes, whether  arising  out  of  the  application 
of  such  agreements  or  otherwise,  In  order  to 
avoid  any  Interruption  to  commerce  or  to  the 
operation  of  any  carrier  growing  out  of  any 
dispute  between  the  carrier  and  the  em- 
ployees thereof. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    In  1956  I  was  a  spon- 
sor on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.     The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  plea 
was  made  to  exempt  the  Du  Pont  estate 
and    holdings,    financial    in    character, 
from  it  on  the  ground  that  the  funds 
were  devoted  to  charity  and  that  the 
trust  was  a  charitable  trust.    I  am  sure 
that  statement  was  made  in  good  faith 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland].    I  am  sure  he  spoke  in  good 
faith.    It  was  on  that  assurance  that  I 
reluctantly  consented  to  have  the  Du 
Pont  financial  institutions  exempted.    I 
believe  I  voted  against  the  motion,  but  I 
did  not  make  a  fight  on  the  floor.    As  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  indicate  that  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the   funds   is  spent   for 
charity.    I  have  been  happy  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  his  bill.    I  think 
the  exemption  should  be  canceled,  and 
that   the  Florida   East   Coast   Railway 
should  be  taken  out  from  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Florida  financial  network  of 
the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate.    I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  what 
he  is  saying. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
support  which  I  have  received  from  the 
beginning  from  the  great  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois.  As  he  knows,  because  I 
have  said  so  in  many  places  in  my  judg- 
ment, he  is  the  greatest  authority  in  the 
entire  Congress  on  questions  of  econom- 
ics. He  was  a  great  and  distinguished 
former  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  I  believe  he  Is 
the  greatest  economist  in  the  Congress, 
and  one  of  the  10  greatest  in  the  Nation. 
When  he  puts  his  brilliant  mind  to  work 
on  the  machinations  of  the  Du  Pont  es- 
tate in  Florida  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  has  announced  heretofore 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  again  to- 
day, that  he  supports  the  Morse  bill.  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  reinforced  and  but- 
tressed by  support  that  Is  completely  un- 
answerable. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  speech  I  had 
much  to  say  about  William  C.  Thomp- 
son. Jr..  who  has  been  making  wild 
charges  about  blackmail.  He  has  been 
the  executive  officer.  I  understand  that 
the  president  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  has  resigned  or  is  resigning  his 
$250,000  a  year  position,  which  will  be 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Ball's 


new  executive  puppet  in  the  operation  of 
this  economic  dynasty. 

SPECIAL  IN  Quay  BOARD 

Mr.    Thornton    charges    "blackmail" 
against  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
Inquiry  Board  appointed  to  investigate 
the  impact  of  the  FEC  dispute  on  our 
space    and    defense    programs.      This 
Board  was  appointed  pursuant  to  an  or- 
der by  President  Kennedy  of  September 
24.  1963.    Members  of  the  Inquiry  Board 
were  Mr.  James  J.  Reynolds,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Llngle, 
Jr.    Deputy  Associate  Administrator  of 
NASA;   and  Mr.   Stephen  S.  Shulman. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Blackmailers,   are  they?     Shocking — 
shocking  that  a  man  in  Mr.  Thornton's 
position  would  attempt  to  smear  with 
that  kind  of  attack  these  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants.    But  that  is  what  we  expect 
from  the  Du  Pont  outfit  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  U.S.  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  and  of 
ALCO  Products,  Inc.,  in  addition  to  his 
Government  service.  Mr.  Lingle  is  a 
former  executive  vice  president  of  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Co.,  in  addition  to  his  Gov- 
ernment service.  Mr.  Shulman  was 
formerly  a  practicing  attorney  and  an 
executive  for  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  in 
addition  to  his  Government  service. 

These  are  the  three  men  whom  Mr. 
Thornton  accuses  of  "Government-spon- 
sored blackmail"  against  the  FEC,  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  destroy  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Inquiry  Board 
held  hearings  at  Cocoa  Beach.  Fla.,  on 
October  1,  1963,  at  which  Mr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Ball  and  witnesses  presented  by 
them  were  heard  at  length,  as  well  as 
witnesses  from  the  unions  and  the 
affected  Federal  and  State  agencies. 


IXQtnRT    BOARD'S    REPORT 

The  Inquiry  Board  in  Its  report  of 
October  10.  1963,  concluded: 

This  labor  dispute  Is  currently  and  poten- 
tially detrimental  to  our  Nation's  defense 
and  space  efforts. 

The  role  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
looms  large  in  the  fulfillment  of  Important 
national  objectives. 

As  the  Merritt  Island  launch  area  and 
Titan  III  complex  become  oi>erational.  the 
whole  concept  of  the  spur  line  (a  new  rail 
spur  built  In  part  by  the  FEC  and  In  part 
by  the  Government)  as  a  reliable,  opera- 
tional service  facility  may  be  effectively  de- 
stroyed if  this  labor  dispute  Is  not  resolved. 

At  other  Government  Installations,  par- 
ticularly at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  where 
the  railroad  Is  the  only  rail  carrier  providing 
service,  the  railroad  also  plays  a  key  role  In 
national  defense  planning. 

Ability  to  maintain  the  road  at  full  poten- 
tial and  in  good  working  order  is  without 
question  important  to  the  national  Interest, 
especially  under  circumstances  such  as  pre- 
vailed during  the  Cuban  crisis  in  the  fall  of 
1962. 

»  •  •  •  • 

It  is  essential  In  the  public  interest  that 
this  dispute  be  settled.  Pending  settlement, 
it  is  also  essential  that  the  dispute  not  be 
permitted  to  spread  over  into  the  vital, 
tightly  scheduled  construction  projects  at 
Merritt  Island  and  Cape  Canaveral. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, the  Inquiry  Board  urged  that  the 
parties  make   "a  determined  effort  to 
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achieve  a  prompt  resolution  of  their  cjf 
ferences.  including,  if  necessary,  givpg 
serious  consideration  to  binding  arbitta- 
tion."  Meanwhile,  the  Inquiry  Boird 
suggested  three  further  steps  aimed  at 
keeping  the  dispute  out  of  the  C$pe 
Canaveral-Merritt  Island  area. 

CONSTKUCTION    SHUTDOWNS 

This  dispute  has  twice  resulted  iij  a 
shutdown  of  construction  work  on  the 
Merritt  Island  and  Cape  Canaverafl— 
now  Cape  Kennedy— space  and  defehse 
projects— for  2  days  in  September  1B63 
andfor  2  days  in  February  1964.  Inbbth 
cases,  members  of  one  of  the  striking 
railroad  unions,  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers,  appeared  with  infori^ia- 
tional  picket  signs  at  entrances  to 
cape  area,  whereupon  most  of  the  urion 
construction  workers  employed  on  tl-.ese 
projects  chose  on  an  individual  basi^  to 
refrain  from  working. 

Mr.  Thornton  states  that  this  te 
rapher  picketing   was  illegal   and 
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the  Government  refused  to  act  to  en  oin 


eg- 
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it     In   fact.   National   Labor  Relat 
Board  attorneys  did  secure  a  short-1 
temporary  restraining  order  against 
February  picketing.     Further  actioi^  in 
this  injunction  proceeding  became  i un- 
necessary when  the  union  agreed  ^hat 
picketing  would  not  be  resumed  without 
72  hours  notice  in  order  to  permit  protnpt 
litigation  before  the  NLRB  and  pos4ibly 
the   courts.    The  picketing   union.;  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.  clAims 
among  other  things  that  it  is  subject!  not 
to  the  NLRB,  but  to  the  Railway  L^bor 
Act.    No  hearing  on  the  merits  of  this 
issue  has  yet  been  held. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  on  receiving  the  In- 
quiry Board's  report  last  October  10.  for- 
warded it  to  President  Kennedy,  expi-ess- 
ing  his  full  accord  with  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations. President  Kennedy  on 
October  15  said  the  report  "reaffirmi!  my 
concern  over  the  impact  of  this  dispute 
on  our  defense  and  space  prograims." 
The  President  asked  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board  to  seek  new  negotiations 
and.  if  those  failed,  he  said: 

I  urge  the  parties  to  give  serious  ccnsid- 
eratlon  to  •    *    '   binding  arbitration. 

MORE    SETTLEMENT    EFFORTS 

Chairman  O'Neill  of  the  NMB 
spent  3  days  in  Jacksonville.  October  21- 
23  seeking  to  get  negotiations  underway 
between  Mr.  Ball  of  the  FEC  and  Mr. 
Lelghty  and  other  leaders  of  the  uilions. 
Mr    Ball    insisted   he   would    negotiate 
only    on    a    completely    on-the-record 
basis,  with  a  court  reporter  present.  I    Mr. 
O'Neill  then  concluded  "it  is  not  pobsible 
to  resolve  this  dispute  through  negotia- 
tions or  mediation."  and  he  "urgently 
requested"  both  sides  to  agree  to  ^arbi- 
tration.   Mr.   Leighty.  for  the  uhions. 
agreed.     Mr.  Ball,  for  the  railroad,  re- 
fused. ,     ^1.       , 
Faced  with  this  situation  the  National 
Mediation  Board  certified  the  FE^  dis- 
pute to  the  President  for  appointment 
of  a  Presidential  Emergency  Boarti  un- 
der section  10  of  the  Railway  Labdr  Act 
As  Mr    Thornton  points  out.  the  NMB 
before  the  strike  had  refused  the  FEC's 
request   to   have   a   special   Emeitgency 
Board  appointed,  holding  that  the  issues 


then 


involved  were  "the  same  as  were  fully 
and  adequately  heard  by  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  No.  145"— that  is,  the 
1962  national  board. 

Since  then,  however,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Inquiry  Board,  the  long 
strike  had  raised  a  threat  to  the  Na- 
tion's defense  and  space  programs  and 
to  our  mobilization  potential  in  case  of 
another  Cuban  crisis.  Thus  the  NMB 
reversed  its  position.  However.  I  find 
no  basis  here  for  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Thornton: 

This  was  clearly  another  example  of  the 
powers  of  the  U.S.  Government  being  used 
in  an  effort  to  coerce  the  FEC  Into  accepting 
the  demands  of  the  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Thornton's  statement  is  all  the 
more  extraordinary  because  Mr.  Ball  for 
many  months  had  been  demanding  that 
the  FEC's  situation  be  considered  on  an 
individual  basis.  That  is  what  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  No.  157,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  1963.  proceeded  to  do. 

EMERGENCY    BOARD    NO.     157 

This  Emergency  Board's  three  mem- 
bers were:  Harry  H.  Piatt,  chairman,  an 
attorney,  permanent  impartial  arbitra- 
tor in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.-UAW  agree- 
ment frequent  arbitrator  in  railroad  and 
other  disputes;  Paul  N.  Guthrie,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  with  long  experience  in 
arbitration;  and  Derek  Bok,  a  professor 
of  law  of  Harvard  University,  specializ- 
ing in  labor  law. 

These  three  men  held  extended  hear- 
ings at  Jacksonville  on  the  FEC  dispute, 
at  which  the  railroad  presented  lengthy 
testimony  about  its  special  position  and 
the  unions  presented  voluminous  testi- 
mony about  their  claims. 

Presidential  Emergency  Board  No.  157. 
in  its  report  of  December  23.  1963  to 
President  Johnson,  recommended  that 
the  FEC  settle  the  strike  on  the  10.28- 
cent  national  pattern  basis— except,  in 
view  of  the  railroad's  presently  dete- 
riorated cash  position,  that  no  retroac- 
tivity be  granted  on  the  pay  increase. 
The  Board  also  recommended  that  newly 
hired  strikebreakers  be  replaced  "with 
striking  employees  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  jobs  on  the  railroad  to  be 
filled  on  the  basis  of  seniority." 

Mr.  Leighty.  for  the  unions,  accepted 
this  Board's  recommendations  as  a  basis 
for  settlement.  Mr.  Ball,  for  the  rail- 
road rejected  them.  None  of  these  facts 
are  even  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thornton  in 
his  speech  about  the  FEC  strike. 

MEBTING    AT    DATTONA    BEACH 

On  February  18,  1964.  responding  to 
another  urgent  plea  from  Secretary 
Wirtz  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  strike. 
Mr  Ball  and  Mr.  Leighty  met  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds  in  Day- 
tona  Beach.  Fla.  Mr.  Ball  brought  with 
him  a  court  reporter.  When  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds suggested  that  "no  useful  discus- 
sions could  be  achieved  with  a  court  re- 
porter present."  Mr.  Ball  walked  out. 
Mr  Reynolds  then  met  separately  with 
Mr.  Leighty  and  Mr.  Ball.  He  sug- 
gested arbitration.  Mr.  Leighty  ac- 
cepted.   Mr.  Ball  refused. 


As  Mr.  Reynolds  later  reported  his 
conversation: 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Ball  that  he's  not 
running  a  box  factory,  but  that  a  vital  pub- 
lic service  is  at  stake  and  that,  in  the  case 
of  Cape  Kennedy,  national  defense  Is 
Involved. 

I  urged  him  to  take  into  account  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  interest  •  •  • 
and  that  If  his  case  was  Just  and  right  aa  he 
claimed  it  to  be.  his  views  would  prevail 
before  an  arbitration  board.    But  he  refused. 

Mr.  Reynolds  then  renewed  the  rec- 
ommendation of  last  October's  Inquiry 
Board,  that  the  FEC  be  barred  from  op- 
erating the  Government-owned  rail  spur 
into  the  Cape  Kennedy  area,  so  long  as 
this  labor  dispute  is  unsettled. 

It  is  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  fairness 
for  Mr.  Thornton  in  his  February  21 
speech  to  describe  Mr.  Reynolds'  position 
as  "nothing  more  than  extortion  advo- 
cated by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  attempting  to  blackmail  the 
railway  into  accepting  the  union's 
demands." 


CHARGES    AGAINST    JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT 

Continuing  with  Mr.  Thornton's 
speech,  he  states: 

Another  type  of  Government  coercion  has 
been  the  withholding  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  from  our  supervisory  employees  and 
our  new  employees. 

Mr  Thornton  cites  just  one  alleged 
example  of  this,  "an  incident  in  which  an 
engineer  on  a  train  was  shot  at  by  some- 
one in  a  speeding  automobile  paralleling 
the  train."  He  claims  the  Justics  De- 
partment prevented  an  FBI  investigation 
of  this  incident. 

As  Mr.  Thornton  well  kncws.  the  FBI 
has  investigated  many,  many  incidents 
of  wrecks  and  alleged  sabotage  on  his 
railroad  over  the  past  year.  Yet,  he 
pulls  out  one  incident,  where  the  Federal 
aspect  of  the  crime  appears  disputable 
at  best,  on  which  to  base  a  very  sweeping 
and  serious  charge  against  the  JusUce 
Department. 

The  fact  is  that  the  FBI  has  arrested 
four  men  on  the  course  of  its  full-scale 
investigation  of  the  bombing  incidents 
and  all  four  have  now  been  indicted  by 
a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Miami  for  con- 
spiracy in  connection  with  a  dynamiting 
attempt.    They  are  awaiting  trial. 

Mr.  Thornton  is  evidently  angry  aboiit 
the  acts  of  violence  against  his  railroad, 
and  in  that  I  can  sympathize  with  hini. 
As  I  have  said  before,  in  connection  with 
last  month's  dynamitings  of  FEC  trains, 
there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  such  acts. 
However,  that  does  not  excuse  statements 
by  Mr.  Thornton  such  as  his  claim- 
without  presenting  the  slightest  evidence 
for  it— that  Mr.  Leighty  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Reynolds  are  "quick  to  try  to 
take  advantage  of  the  injury  suffered 
by  the  railroad  because  of  these  vicious 
and  criminal  acts." 

FEC'S    VIOLATIONS   OF    LAW 

Mr  Thornton  also  states  that  the  FEC 
has  found  "an  unbelievable  amount  of 
featherbedding."  citing  as  "the  most  out- 
standing example"  the  railroad's  changes 
in  the  work  rules  for  crews  now  running 
its  freight  trains  between  Jacksonville 
and  Miami.    I  feel  confident  that  every 


Member  of  the  Senate  would  welcome 
elimination  of  any  featherbedding  in  the 
railroad  industry— if  It  is  done  within  the 
law. 

But  is  Mr.  Thornton  afraid  of  his  case? 
Is  he  afraid  to  present  his  proof  to  a 
board  of  arbitration?  As  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  as  one 
who  has  arbitrated  major  labor  disputes 
in  the  15  to  20  years  before  coming  to  the 
Senate — as  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
knows,  because  he  and  I  were  coarbitra- 
tors  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  for 
years  before  we  came  into  politics — I  say 
that  neither  side  has  anything  to  fear  if 
the  facts  support  it. 

The  fact  is  that  Ball.  Thornton,  and 
the  Du  Pont  crowd  did  not  want  to  take 
a  chance  with  their  case.  They  thought 
they  were  economically  powerful  enough 
to  defy  the  Government  by  law  and  judi- 
cial processes  for  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes.  Thus  far  they  have  gotten  by 
with  it.  but  it  is  about  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  call  their  hand. 

Unfortunately,  the  FEC's  changes  in 
work  rules  have  been  accomplished  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act — and  the  result,  if  not  the  aim,  has 
been  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  origi- 
nal wage  dispute  all  the  more  difiBcult.  I 
have  referred  already  to  the  FEC's  ille- 
gal work  rules  promulgation  of  April  2, 
1963.  which  was  enjoined  by  Judge 
Youngdahl. 

Later,  the  FEC  also  violated  the  rail- 
road arbitration  law  we  passed  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1963,  causing  Judge  Bryan 
Simpson  of  the  U.S.  district  court  at 
Jacksonville  to  issue  a  temporary  in- 
junction against  the  railroad  last 
December. 

On  March  2.  1964,  Judge  Simpson  is- 
sued another  injunction  against  the  FEC 
because  of  its  continued  violations  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  in  regard  to  the  work 
rules  of  its  trainmen. 

(INCLUSIONS   FROM   THE  EVIDENCE 

Summing  up,  there  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  whatever  to  support  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's charges  of  "blackmail"  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  or  Mr.  Ball's  charges  of 
an  "unholy  alliance"  between  labor  un- 
ions and  "certain  Government  officials." 

Instead,  although  I  believe  both  sides 
made  real  efforts  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment before  this  long  strike  began,  once 
the  strike  started  the  FEC  appears  to 
have  ignored  completely  its  obligation 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  "exert 
every  reasonable  effort  to  make  and 
maintain  agreements"  with  its  employ- 
ees. The  railroad  withdrew  its  final  set- 
tlement offer  on  January  30,  1963,  and 
since  then  has  made  no  new  one. 

As  for  the  Government  oflficials  in- 
volved, the  record  seems  to  show,  not 
that  they  favored  the  unions,  but  that 
they  sought  to  carry  out  the  policies  we 
enacted  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  one 
side  has  accepted  and  the  other  side 
stands  alone  among  all  class  I  railroads 
in  refusing  the  recommendations  of  not 
one.  but  two  impartial  presidential 
emergency  boards. 

One  side  haa  accepted  £ind  the  other 
side  has  rejected  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  presidential  board  of  inquiry. 


One  side  has  encouraged  and  the  other 
side  rebuffed  all  of  the  mediation  efforts 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board  and 
other  Federal  officials. 

One  side  has  accepted,  and  the  other 
has  refused  all  suggestions  by  the  Florida 
delegation  in  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  this  dispute  be  submitted  to 
impartial  arbitration. 

On  the  record,  I  submit  that  it  is  clear 
where  the  blame  lies. 

Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Thornton  have  a  very 
poor  case,  and  name  calling  does  not 
improve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  April  7, 
1964,  which  I  received  from  the  presi- 
dent of  RoUins  College.  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Mc- 
Kean.  and  my  reply  to  the  letter  of  April 
10. 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Rollins  College. 
Winter  Park.  Fla.. 

April? .  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  recent  state- 
ments about  the  Du  Pont  interests  in  Florida 
are  distressing  to  me;  because  through  them 
lasting  harm  might  be  done,  and  wrong  im- 
pressions might  be  created  which  could  last 
for  years. 

Thus,  I  am  writing  to  place  on  the  record 
my  view  of  the  way  the  Interests  of  Mrs. 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont  have  served  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  common  good,  both  In 
Florida  and  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  have  made  flat- 
tering statements  about  Mrs.  du  Pont  as  a 
person.  I  believe,  however,  you  are  misin- 
formed concerning  the  amount  of  her  in- 
come and  the  extent  of  her  contributions  to 
religious,  educational,  charitable,  and  other 
philanthropic  causes. 

The  record  is  clear.  Senator.  Mrs.  du 
Pont  supports  many,  many  worthy  causes. 
But  she  does  this  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously. 

I  will  mention  one  humanitarian  project 
which  owes  Its  existence  to  Mrs.  du  Pont. 
On  the  grounds  of  her  home,  Nemours,  in 
WUmington.  Del.,  there  are  glorious  vistas, 
sweeping  lawns,  magnificent  trees,  and  beau- 
tiful gardens.  There  Is  also  one  of  the  most 
unusual  institutions  In  the  world.  I  refer 
to  her  hospital  for  needy  children  facing 
life,  diCBcult  under  any  circumstances,  with 
deformed  or  malformed  bodies.  Here,  chil- 
dren born  without  noses  are  given  what  will 
at  least  pass  for  a  nose.  Arms  that  are 
crooked  are  straightened.  Legs  that  do  not 
function  are  made.  If  not  perfect,  at  least 
useful.  Bodies  are  strengthened  and 
mended. 

OiJeration  follows  operation  In  what  might 
be  a  center  of  gloom.  But  the  hospital  Is 
bright  and  gay.  The  operations  are  pre- 
ceded by  parties  and  presents.  They  are  an 
adventure.  The  whole  hospital  has  an  in- 
credible quality  which  could  come  only 
through  and  from  the  personality  of  Mrs. 
du  Pont. 

It  Is  true  that  to  see  children  In  casts, 
supported  by  pulleys,  weights,  and  other  me- 
chanical devices,  is  a  difficult  experience  for 
someone  like  me. 

Nearly  every  child  there  is  braced  or  sup- 
ported In  some  way  as  part  of  the  process 
of  being  treated  or  helped.  And  yet,  each 
has  a  kind  of  happiness  not  possible  without 
looking  forward  to  a  life  made  Infinitely  bet- 
ter because  of  Mrs.  du  Pont. 


And  on  Christmas  Day.  when  most  of  us 
gather  with  our  friends  or  family.  In  one 
of  the  gayest  celebrations  of  ths  year,  Mrs. 
du  Pont  is  with  those  children.  They  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
separated  from  their  homes  and  famUles. 
Christmas  to  them  might  be  a  day  of  spe- 
cial sadness  and  loneliness.  But  there  Is 
always  a  tree,  and  a  Santa  Claus.  and  a 
loving  word  from  Mrs.  du  Pont  herself. 
There  are  carols  and  toys.  It  is  the  kind 
of  situation  which  is  possible  if  there  are 
people  like  Mrs.  du  Pont  who  have  the  re- 
sources to  act  on  their  finest  instincts. 

But  her  children's  hospital  Is  only  one  out- 
let for  Mrs.  du  Ponfs  energy,  personality, 
character,  and  wealth.  Colleges,  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  other  public  institutions  In 
this  great  country  are  thriving  because  of 
her  interest  and  support. 

Because  of  Mrs.  du  Pont,  potential  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  receiving  a  fine  edu- 
cation In  many  private  colleges.  They  wUl 
face  life  with  more  maturity,  more  wisdom, 
and  more  courage  because  of  her. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  during 
the  last  10  or  12  years,  in  addition  to  what 
she  has  given  to  her  crippled  children's  hos- 
pital, Mrs.  du  Pont  has  distributed  between 
$30  and  $40  million  to  other  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  I  am  certain  that  If 
all  the  facts  were  known,  her  benefactions 
during  the  same  period  would  total  four  or 
five  times  the  funds  Mrs.  du  Pont  has  t>een 
permitted  to  keep  for  her  own  use  after  taxes. 
I  happen  to  be  almost  a  native  Florldlan. 
I  have  lived  In  Florida  continuously  for  over 
40  years.  I  have  seen  Florida  prosperous, 
and  I  have  seen  It  when  prosperity  seemed 
almost  a  dream  or  a  myth.  I  know  there  are 
indiistries.  roads,  bridges,  canals,  highways, 
and  utilities  In  Florida  beyond  anyone's 
realization  that  would  not  be  here  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Du  Pont  Interests.  Yet, 
Senator  Morse.  It  Is  the  "mischief"  of  these 
Interests  which  you  would  like  to  see  come 
to  an  end.  I  know,  too,  that  much  of  Flori- 
da's present  prosperity  and  a  great  deal  of 
Its  beauty  that  gives  such  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  Florldlans  but  to  peopls  from  all 
over  the  world,  are  due  to  the  wise  use  of 
Mrs.  du  Ponfs  Interests. 

This  Is  a  long  letter;  but  In  view  of  the 
violence  Introduced  by  lawless  and  Irre- 
sponsible persons  In  the  Florida  East  Coast 
strike  situation:  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  misinformation  from  any  source  might 
be  construed  as  encouragement  to  those  ele- 
ments responsible  for  the  violence:  and  be- 
cause of  my  admiration  for  a  great  lady, 
Mrs.  du  Pont,  who  has  spent  so  much  of 
her  life,  her  time,  and  her  energies  serving 
the  people  of  this  country,  I  have  been  led 
to  bring  my  views  to  your  attention. 
Eespectfully  yours, 

HuoH  F.  McKean. 

President. 

April  10,  1964. 
Mr.  Hugh  F.  McKean, 
President,  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Dear  Mb.  McKeam:  I  have  read  yor  let- 
ter of  April  7.  In  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Ball  du  Pont  Is  not  entitled  to  the  exemp- 
tion that  the  Du  Pont  estate  enjoys  In  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  I  stand  on  every  word  of  criticism  that 
I  have  made  In  the  Senate  In  respect  to  the 
record  of  the  Du  Pont  Interests  In  Florida. 

I  am  enclosing  tear  sheets  from  the  Con- 
crkssional  Record.  containing  those 
speeches. 

The  Du  Pont  estate  should  be  required  to 
divest  itself  of  that  part  of  Its  economic  em- 
pire which  Involves  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad.  Your  alibi  In  support  of  the 
economic  practices  of  the  estate  Is  to  yoiir 
dlscredit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Watne  Mobss. 
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Mr  MORSE.  For  Mr.  McKean's  e4u 
cation  and  enllghtment.  I  have  sent  for 
the  tear  sheets  from  the  CongressioJal 
Record  that  set  forth  the  official  statis- 
Ucs  and  figures  as  to  what  happenedl  to 
the  Du  Pont  money  so  far  as  the  offl^ilal 
reports  are  concerned.  On  the  bas  k  of 
those  official  figures.  I  repeat  that  they 
have  used  less  than  12  percent  of  their 
$8  million  or  more  in  net  profits  after 
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taxes   per   year   for    ^^V  ^  ^f^l?'''^ 
crippled  children.    I  applaud  them 
that   much.     But.   Mr.   President.   . 
anyone  mean  to  t*>ll  me  that  they  ^ust 
be  exempt  from  the  Federal  Bank  Hold- 
ing Act  in  order  to  be  charitable  or  doe^ 
anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that  what  tiiey 
really  mean  is  that.  "If  you  want  u^  to 
contribute  to  charity,  you  must  pay  Us  to 
do   it;    you    must    give   us   these   gteat 
economic  advantages  and  benefits  td  do 

if  *'  9 

That  Is  not  my  conception  of  Chrisliaii 
charity.     That  Is  charity  by  econ<|mic 

expediency. 

Mr   President,  one  or  two  more 
tences  and  I  shall  conclude. 

Although  I  think  we  ought  to  h 
the  problem  by  way  of  amendment 
Bank  Holding  Act.  that  if  it  shoul 
velop  that  the  labor  dispute  now  intolv- 
ing  the  class  I  railroads  of  the  county  is 
not  peacefully  settled  by  the  adoption  of 
peaceful  procedures  by  the  Parties  tljej-e- 
to  in  the  15-day  extension  period  that  the 
great  sUtesmanship  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  persuaded  the  Pjrt  es 
to  accept  the  other  night  at  the  White 
House,  or  if  it  is  not  settled  in  any  ethjr 
period  of  extension  that  might  POjsibly 
develop.  It  will  become  necessary  fojr  the 
Congress  to  act. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.    If  we 
a  point  where  the  economy  of  the 
try  will  suffer  irreparably  as  a  res 
a  prolonged  railroad  strike,  we  ci 
sit  here  in  a  vacuum.   We  shall  be  ■«= 
within  the  climate  of  a  greatly 
economy,  and.  of  course,  we  shall  hjve  to 
take  action.     I  have  not  the  slifhtej 
Idea  what  that  action  could  or  shoxjld  be^ 
and  would  not  even  mention  a  suggestion 
about  it  until  we  know  '^hatthd  facts 
are     But  if  we  reach  the  position  te^here 
we  have  to  act  on  a  strike  involving  the 
class  I  railroads,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  now  announces  and  make^  clear 
to  his  administration  and  the  Coh^ess 
that  he  will  offer  an  amendment  that 
will  include  action  on  the  floor  with  re- 
spect to  the  East  Coast  RaUwa^  situ- 
ation. ^     .1       .^^ 
It  would  be  a  travesty  on  justice  for 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  intolvmg 
the  class  I  railroads  of  the  counth' and 
let  the  tyrant  in  Florida  operate  tbe  East 
Coast  Railway  In  violation  of  the  H^way 
Labor  Act  and  in  violation  and  diefiance 
of  every  request  made  of  him  to  resort  to 
the  peaceful  procedures  of  arbitration 
for  settlement.    We  cannot  let  ftim  get 
by  with  that  kind  of  economic  tiyranny 
and  then  enact  legislation  dealltig  with 
the  very  serious  situation  in  the^  class  I 
railroads.    I  shall  at  least  give  Members 
of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  slland  up 
and  be  counted  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  give  aid  and  support  to  that  kind 
of  economic  defiance  and  to  thd  tyrant 


in  charge  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way and  his  underlings  and  puppets. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intontion  this  morning  to  address  myself 
to  the  civil  rights  bill.  Before  I  do  so  I 
should  like  to  discuss  some  morning  hour 
business.  First  of  all.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  who  has  kept  complete 
fidelity  with  his  assurances  to  me  about 
the  time  he  would  take.    I  congratulate 

Mr  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  graciousness  and  kindness.  It  was  a 
pleasure,  as  always,  to  cooperate  with 
him. 


THE  BILDERBERO  MEETINGS 
Mr  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  the  13th 
in  a  series  of  BUderberg   meeUngs  on 
intomational  affairs.  In  which  I  partici- 
pated, was  held  in  Williamsburg.  Va  .  on 
March  20.  21.  and  22.     These  meetings 
are  designed  to  bring  together  leading 
figures  in  the  United   States.   Carjada. 
and  Western  Europe  for  informal  round- 
table  discussions  of  international  prob- 
lems,   particularly    those    affecting   the 
Atlantic  community.     In  l^eeping   w  th 
the  basic  objectives  of  Increasing  mutual 
understanding  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
Sntic  through  a  free  and  relaxed  ex- 
change of  ideas,  the  meetings  do  not 
attempt  to  reach  formal  conclusior^  or 
adopt   resolutions.     Representatives   of 
^oJernment^  as  well  as  authorities  in  U.e 
fields  under  discussion  attend  In  a  per- 
sonal capacity,  not  official.    The  meet- 
ings are  private  and  off  the  record.  Mid 
attendance  Is  confined  to  those  who  are 
actually  participating. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  In  the  Record  a  background 
Saper  entitled  "The  BUderberg  Meet- 
ings." explaining  the  origin  and  Pun^ose 
of  the  BUderberg  meetings,  a  Ust  of  the 
Arsons  who  attended  the  WUllamsbuxg 
series,  and  a  list  of  the  12  meetings  which 
had  preceded  this  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Bilderberg  Meetings 
The  Idea  of  the  BUderberg  meetings  origi- 
nated   in    the    early    fifties.      Changes    had 

taken  place  on  the  i^t«™^"°^i  P^"""^*^ 
and  economic  scene  after  Wor  d  War  H^  The 
countries  of  the  Western  World  felt  the  need 
for  closer  collaboration  to  protect  theU:  moral 
and  ethical  values,  their  democratic  Institu- 
tions, and  their  Independence  against  toe 
growing  communist  threat.  The  Marshall 
San  and  NATO  were  examples  of  ooUective 
efforts  of  Western  countries  to  Join  hands 
in  economic  and  military  matters  after 
World  Warn. 

In  the  early  1950s  a  number  of  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  sought  a  means  of 
bringing  together  leading  citizens,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  government,  for  In- 
formal discussions  of  problems  facing  the 
Atlantic  community.  Such  meetings  they 
felt  would  create  a  better  understanding  of 
the' forces  and  trends  affecting  We^^"^^^" 
tlons;  m  particular,  they  believed  that  di- 
rect exchanges  could  help  to  clear  up  dif- 
ferences and  misunderstandings  that  might 
weaken  the  West. 


ORIGIN 

one  of  the  men  who  saw  the  1^^°^ 
such  discussions  was  the  lat*  Jo^ph  Betln- 
eer  In  1962  he  approached  H.K.H  t-riuce 
lernhard  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  sug- 
g::tC  of°lnformal  and  unofficial  meetings 
to  discuss  the  problems  facing  the  Atlantic 
community.  Others  In  Europe  wholeheart- 
eSr^upported  the  Idea,  and  proposa  s  were 
^bmlttf^  to  American  friends  to  Jo  n  In 
the^ndertaklng.     A  number  of  Americans 

rrB^ed^U  s°mli^Sth?rat^?oh°n^S 
-^ke'^irm^^etlngThaWrought  Ame.cans 
and  Europeans  together  took  place  ""der  the 
chairmanship  of  Prince  Bernhard  at  the  Bll- 
SerieTg  Hotel  In  Oosterbeek.  Holland,  from 
May  2I  to  May  31.  1964.  Ever  since,  the 
meetings  have  been  called  BUderberg  meet- 

^^^'         NO  STRICT  RULES   OF  PROCEDURE 

Prom  the  outset  It  was  the  Intention  of 
thV  BUderberg  founders  and  Participants 
that  no  strict  rules  of  Pr°c«i^^«  5°3f^  *^* 
meetings.  Every  effort  was  made  to  create 
r  relax^ed.  Informal  atmosphere  conducive 
to  free  and  frank  discussions.  ,^„„,„» 

'  Bilderberg  Is  In  no  sense  a  PO»cymaklng 
body  No  conclusions  are  reached.  There 
Ts  no  voting  and  no  resolutions  are  passed^ 

The  meetmgs  are  off  the  record  Only  the 
participants    themselves    may    attend    the 

meetings. 

PARTICTPANT8 

It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  the 
success  of  the  meetings  would  depend  prl- 
r;;arl'y    on    the    level    of    *»;«    P^^^^^ 

Leading  figures  from  n^^^y  ^/^^^tT^Te  S 
lahnr    education,  government,  etc.— are  m 
lu^    ^o    through  their  special  knowledge 
or  Sperfence.  can  help  to  further  BUderberg 
obJe?tfves.     Representatives  of   KO-^-en 
attend  In  a  personal  and  not  an  official  ca 
nacuy     An  4«empt  Is  made  to  include  par- 
flclpants  representing  many  political  parties 
and  points  of  view.     American  Participation 
has  mcluded  Members  of  Congress  of  both 

^"?er    the    years.    BUderberg    Participants 
have  come  from  the  NATO  countries.  Swlte- 
erland    Sweden,   Austria,   and  Finland,   and 
have  included   promment  Individuals  such 
M  Dean  Rusk,  Christian  A.  Herter.  Maurice 
Paure    Franz- Josef  Strauss,  Amlntore  Pan- 
fanT  Panayotls  Plplnells.  Reginald  Maudllng^ 
the  'la^  Hugh   OalUkell    Omer  Beca    Guj 
Mollet,  the  late  Michael  ^,  HermAn  Abs, 
C    L.  Sulzberger.  Joseph  Harsch.  and  T^  M. 
Terkelsen      Individuals    with    International 
responsibilities  have  also  participated,  among 
them    being    Gen.    Alfred    Gruenther    Lord 
kmay,  Eugene  Black,  Gen^Lym^n  If^i*"^ 
Paul-Henri      Spaak,      and      the      late      Per 
Jacobsson. 

THE   MEKTINGS 

BUderberg  meetings  are  held  at  irregular 
intervals  but  have  taken  place  once  or  twice 
Tyear  since  1954.  AU  the  early  tf^«ren«8 
were  held  In  Europe,  but  a  meeting  Is  now 
held  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  every  few 
vears  to  provide  a  convenient  opportunity 
?or  ^rS  and  Canadian  participants  to 

"'Se^  BUderberg  meeting  at  WUlla^jJ^^^ 
Va  .  on  March  20.  21.  and  22.  Is  the  13th  to 
take  place  since  1954.  The  12  preceding 
meetings  were  held  at:  ,.,,„_  oQ- 

1.  Oosterbeek.   the   Netherlands.  May  29- 

^^ij^^^Mzon,  Prance,  March   18-20,  1955^ 

3.  Garmlflch-Partenklrchen,  Germany.  Sep- 
tember 23-25.  1955.  ^.   „  „  ,,    ,q    1956 

4.  Predensborg.  Denmark.  May!  1-13.  195e^ 

5.  St.     Simon's     Island,    Georgia.    Unltea 
States.  February  15-17, 1957 

6.  Pluggl,  Italy,  Octx>l>er4r4i.l95'J^ 

7.  Buxton,  United  Klngdcwa,  September  13- 

15.  1958. 
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8.  YesUkoy.  Turkey,  September  18-20,  1959 

9.  Burgenstock.    Switzerland.    May    28-29, 

1960. 

10.  St.  Ca»Un,   Canada,   April   21-23,   1961. 

11.  Saltsjobaden,  Sweden.  May  lB-20.  1962. 

12.  Cannes.  Prance.  March  29-31.  1963. 

Bilderberg  Meetings 

(WUllamsburg  Conference,  March  20,  21.  and 

22,  1964) 
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LIST  or  participants 

H.R.H.    the    Prince    of     the    Netherlands 
Chairman. 

Ernst  H.  van  der  Beugel,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary General  for  Europe. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace.  Honorary 
Secretary  General  for  the  United  States. 

Paul  Rykens,  Honorary  Treasurer. 

Arnold  T.  Lamping,  former  ambassador. 
Deputy  Secretary  General  for  Europe. 

Acheron.  Dean,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
United  States. 

Agnelli.  Giovanni,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  and  managing  director.  Plat  Co.,  Italy. 

Ball,  George  W..  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
United  States. 

Baumel.  Jacques.  Senator,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. "Union  pour  la  Nouvelle  H6publlque," 

Baumgartner,  Wilfred  8.,  former  Minister 
of  Finance,  France. 

Beer,  Henrlk.  secretary.  General  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies.  International. 

Bennett,  Predertc,  Member  of  Parliament, 
United  Kingdom. 

Berg,  Fritz,  president.  Federation  of  Ger- 
man Industries.  Germany. 

Blrgl.  M.  Nurl.  Ambassador  to  NATO,  Tur- 

key. 

Blrrenbach.  Kurt.  Member  of  Parliament. 

Germany. 

Brauer.  Max,  former  burgomaster  of  Ham- 
burg, Member  of  Parliament,  Germany. 

Buchan.  the  Honourable  Alastalr.  director. 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  United  King- 
dom. 

Bundy,  McGeorge,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  Unit- 
ed States. 

Cabot,  Louis  W..  president.  Cabot  Corp.. 
United  States. 

Clsler.  Walker  L..  Industrialist,  United 
States. 

Collado,  Emlllo  G..  vice  president.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).  United  States. 

Dean,  Arthur  H.,  International  lawyer  and 
diplomat.  United  States. 

Defferre.  Gaston.  Depertement  of  National 
Assembly,  mayor  of  Marseille,  Prance. 

Duncan.  James  8.,  company  director. 
Canada. 

Dundee,  Lord,  Minister  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  United  Kingdom. 

Erler,  Fritz,  Member  of  Parliament,  floor 
leader  Social-Democratic  Party,  Germany. 

Ford,  Gerald  R..  Congressman.  United 
States. 

Frellnghujrsen.  Peter  H.  B.,  Congressman, 
United  States. 

Fulbrlght.  J.  William,  Senator.  United 
States. 

GaUols.  Pierre,  general,  specialist  in  nu- 
clear problems.  Prance. 
QrUBn,  Anthony  G.  S..  banker.  Canada. 
Gubblns.    Sir   Colin,   Industrialist,  United 
Kingdom. 

Haekkerup.  Per.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Denmark. 

Hague,  Gabriel,  president.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co..  United  States. 

Healey.  Denis,  member  of  P£irllament,  La- 
bour Party  spokesman  on  defense,  United 
Kingdom. 

Heeney,  Arnold  D.  P.,  former  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  chairman.  International 
Joint  Commission  on  Water  Resources.  Can- 
ada. 

Heinz  n.  Henry  J.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Heinz  Co.,  United  States. 


Herter,  Christian  A.,  former  Secretary  of 
SUte.  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, United  States. 

Hoegh.  Lelf ,  shipowner,  Norway. 

Holtfleld,      Chet.      Congressman.      United 

Jacltson.  Charles  D.,  senior  vice  president. 
Time,  Inc.,  United  States. 

Jackson,  Henry  M  ,  Senator,  United  States. 
Javlts.  Jacob  K.,  Senator,  United  States. 
Jelllcoe.  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
United  Kingdom. 

Kerchove  d'Ousselghem,  Nicolas  W.  de,  as- 
sistant "Ecole  des  Sciences  politlques  et  so- 
clales,"  Belgium. 

Kissinger,  Henry  A.,  professor,  associate, 
Harvard  University  Center  for  International 
Affairs,  United  States. 

Kleffens,  Eelco  N  van,  chief  representative 
In  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  International. 

Kundtzon,  Harald,  general  manager,  "Den 
Danske  Landmandsbank,"  Denmark. 

Kohnstamm,  Max,  vice  president.  Action 
Committee  for  a  United  States  of  Europe. 
International. 

Koster,  Herman  J.  de.  president,  Federation 
of    Netherlands   Industries.    Netherlands. 

Kraft,  Ole  B.,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Member  of  Parliament,  Denmark. 

Krapf,  Hans,  Chief  of  the  Political  Division, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Germany. 

Kuhlmann-Stumm.  Knut  Prelherr  von, 
Member  of  Parliament,  floor  leader  of  the 
Free  Democratic  Party,  Germany. 

La  Malene.  Christian  de.  Member  of  Par- 
liament,   Member   of   European   Parliament, 

La    Malfa,    Ugo,    Meml>er    of    Parliament. 

Italy. 

Lamontagne.    Maurice.    President    of    the 
Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada.  Canada. 
Lange,  Halvard.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Norway. 

Lennep,  Jonkheer  EmUe  van.  Chairman 
Monetary  Committee  EEC,  Chairman.  Wcwk- 
ing  Party  3  OECD.  International. 

Lindsay.  Franklin  A.,  president  of  Itek, 
United  States. 

Llpkowskl.  Jean  de.  diplomat.  Member  of 
Parliament.  Member  of  European  Parliament. 
Prance. 

Lltchfleld,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Alumlntmi  Co.  of  America,  United 
States. 

Lolli,  Ettore,  deputy  general  manager 
"Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro,"  Italy. 

Luns,  Joseph  M.  A.  H.,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Netherlands. 

Majonlca,  Ernst.  Member  of  Parliament. 
Germany. 

Malfattl.  Franco  M..  Under  Secretary  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Commerce.  Italy. 

Mansholt.  Slcco  L..  vice  president  EEC, 
International. 

McCloy,  John  J.,  lawyer  and  diplomat, 
United  States. 

McGhee,  George  C.  Ambassador  to  the 
Federal  Republic.  United  States. 

Meynen,  Johannes,  managing  dlrectto', 
AKU,  Netherlands. 

Murphy,  Robert  D..  president.  Coming 
Glass  International.  United  States. 

Nebolslne.  George.  International  lawyer. 
United  States. 

Nykopp.  Johan.  former  Ambassador,  pres- 
ident of  TampeUa.  Finland. 

Pearson,  Lester  B.,  Prime  Mlnisto',  Can- 
ada. 

Peccel,  Aurello,  managing  director.  Ital- 
consult.  Italy. 

Plnay.  Antolne,  former  Prime  Minister. 
Prance. 

Rockefeller.  David,  president.  Chase  li&n- 
hattan  Bank.  United  States. 

RoU.  Sir  Eric.  Economic  Minister  at  the 
British  Embassy  to  the  United  States,  head 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Treejsxnj  and  Supply 
Delegation.  United  Kingdom. 

ScagUa.  Giovanni  Battlsta,  member  of 
Parliament,  vice  chairman.  Christian  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  Italy. 


Schmld.  Carlo,  Vice  President,  Federal  Par- 
llament,  Germany. 

Schwltzer,  Pierre-Paul,  managing  director. 
International  MoneUry  Fund,  International. 
Shulman,  Marshall,  research  associate. 
Russian  Research  Center.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity professor  of  International  politics. 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
United  States. 

Smith.  H.  Page.  Supreme  Allied  Comman- 
der. Atlantic  (NATO).  International. 

Snoy  et  d'Oppuers,  Baron,  managing  di- 
rector "Compagnle  dOutremer  pour  I'lndus- 
trle  et  la  Finance",  Belgium. 

Speldel.  Hans,  special  adviser  on  defense 
matters.  Germany 

Stewart,  Michael,  Memlser  of  Parliament. 
United  Kingdom. 

Stlkker.  Dirk  U..  Secretary  General  of 
NATO.  International. 

Stone.  Shepard.  director.  International 
Affairs  Program,  Ford  Foundation.  United 
States. 

Terkelsen.  Terkel,  chief  editor,  Denmark. 
Umbrlcht.  Victor  H..  former  head  of  Swiss 
Treasury     and     diplomat,     president,     CIBA 
Corp.,  New  York.  Switzerland. 
VlttoreUl,  Paolo,  Senator,  Italy. 
Wallenberg.  Marcus,  chairman,  Federation 
of  Swedish  Industries.  Sweden. 

Westrlck,  Ludger.  Secretary  of  State.  Ofnce 
Federal  Chancellor.  Germany. 

Winters.  Robert  H..  Indvistrlalist,  Canada 
Wolff  von  Amerongen,  Otto,  senior  partner 
Otto  Wolff  Koln,  Germany. 

Wrlston,   Walter  B..  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. First  National  City  Bank.  United  States. 
Wyndham  White,  Eric,  executive  secretary, 
GATT,  International. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  Injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  In  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facili- 
ties and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  now  to 
the  business  in  hand:  First,  I  had  a  de- 
bate last  week  on  title  VI  of  the  bill.  I 
made  some  statements  with  respect  to 
the  critical  importance  of  the  right  to 
withhold  Federal  funds  from  Federal- 
State  segregated  programs  or  programs 
in  which  there  was  some  segregation, 
and  I  gave  figures  at  that  time  as  to  the 
amount  of  support  which  was  available 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  such 
programs,  as  compared  to  the  amount 
which  was  paid  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury by  those  States.  At  least  that  part 
which  was  allocated  and  which  went  to 
Federal  grants  generally  was  challenged 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

I  have  since  sought  further  confirma- 
tion of  these  figures  fn»n  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  figures  I  gave  were 
from  the  Tax  Foundation.  Inc.,  a  very 
reliable  concern.  Nevertheless.  I  felt  it 
was  appropriate  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge which  has  been  made  to  those 
figures. 

I  have  now  bad  the  advice  and  analysis 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  In  the  Rxcoko 
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as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  new  char* 
which  ^ows  the  comparison  between  th 
?ai  Foundations  findings  and  hose  c 
the  Library  of  Congress,  an  explanatloi 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the  methol 
bv  which  it  prepared  its  findings,  a. 
expllnauon  by  the  Tax  Foundation  as  to 
the  way  it  prepared  its  findings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analys  s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R.cor|. 

as  follows: 

Relationshxp  of  Federal  revenues 
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The  estimated  percentage  of 


and  Fei- 


erai  payments  to  State  and  local  90ver  i-  library  ^ 

Zn^in  tne  several  States-Averages  jor     ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  g.^^^  P!r°^;..?A^e^  de'- 
the  fiscal  year  1959^1  ^j^^s  underlying  the  estimates  of  taxea^de^ 

.Ratio   of    revenue   contribution    to  Federal 
aids  received  I 


1. 
1 


00 
00 
24 


81 
51 
33 
02 
1188 


i84 
35 
46 
32 
22 


: 


Region  or  State : 

Total  United  States 

Conterminous  United  States. - 

New    England--- 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode    Island-- - 

Connecticut H  ;jg 

Middle    Atlantic ^ 

New    York 

New    Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East    North    Central- -- 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina - 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah --■ 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Source  Calculated  from  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  report,  'Federal  Reveniies  and 
Exuendlturee  In  the  Several  States?  Aver- 
L«  for  the  fiscal  years  1959-«1,"  tables  1 
and  14  Prom  table  14.  column  6.  "pajTments 
to  State  and  local  government*"  w*re  cal- 
culated for   each  State  a*   a   percentage   - 
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allocated    revenues, 
for  each  State 


the  U.S.  total 

the    U.S.    total    of    all 

shown  In  table  1.  column   1 

or  region  was  divided  by  the  percentage  de 

rived  from  table  14.  column  6. 

,  NoTK.-Conceptually.  these  ratios 
quiJe  similar  to  the  Tax  ^""f  *"°"  ",;,^: 
nual  estimates  of  "Amount  paid  ^ot jwery 
SoUar  of  aid  received."  The  principal  dl  - 
ference  is  that  the  Tax  Foundation  series  is 
based  on  an  estimate  of  the  "tax  burden"  of 
h  St^te.  whereas  the  Library  of  Congress 
estimate  of  all  Federal 


are 


eacr 


The  Tax 


series  Is  based  on  an  ^  „^  ^ 

revenues  derived  from  each  State. 
Foundation  raUos  are  for  single  y'a"    th^ 
of    Congress    are    weighted 

for  a  3- 


rived  from  each  State  differ  In  some  rMpec^. 
but  the  assumptions  adopted  In  each  study 
are  applied  uniformly  for  all  States.) 
Tablk  4  -Total  Federal  grants  to  State  and 
l^al  governments  and  estimated  burden 
of  Federal  grants,  fiscal  year  1963 


5«tste 


Fe<l<>ral  urants-in-aid  ' 


Amount  p»l<1  for 
every  'iollar  of 
Hill  received 


30 
39 
38 
31 
74 
86 
79 
78 
36 
.38 
.81 
.70 
.84 
.09 
.47 
.79 
.97 
.54 
.72 
.53 
.56 
.08 
.48 
.54 
.55 
.47 
.31 
.59 
.38 
.43 


Total. 


.-   1 


40 
81 
50 
46 
45 
25 
65 
36 
.62 
.49 
.60 
.10 
.86 
.62 
1.25 
.14 
.88 


.\laluuiia 

AKska 

Arizona 

Arkansa.s 

Crtlifornla 

Colorailo 

Connecticut 

IVtownre  

Florifla   

Oeonria 

Tliiwall 

Idrtho 

Illinois     -- 

Imllana 

Iowa    .     

Kansa-s      

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 

.Maine     

Maryland        — 
Massachusetts.. 

Michiean 

Minnesota 

Mis.sls.<ippl 

Missouri 

Montana - 

Ntbraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Now  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

I'ennsylvanla — 
Rhode  Island  — 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee  - 

Texas 

Itah     

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  

West  \irginia... 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia.-  


1  Fxcludes  shared  revenues;  inclu.los  highway  aids. 


of 


general  laxej;  ii*  ""'""".JV'^ofa  Bureau  of  Huhllc 
'E^s'^sriUL'^Trhe''"8t'are  'A^uUon  ot  tax«3  going 
Uj  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Source:  Treasury  Department  and  Tax  Foundation. 
Inc.,  February  1964. 


Mr  JAVITS.  I  point  out  that  the 
library's  calculations  show  an  even 
greater  disparity  between  the  taxes  paid 
by  certain  States  and  the  aid  received  by 
certain  States,  most  of  them  in  the 
South,  than  the  tax  foundation  chart 
which  I  previously  submitted. 

Again  I  point  out  that  I  come  from  a 
State  which  contributes  generally  about 
19  3  percent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments taxes  and  receives  about  6.8  per- 
cent of  grants  from  the  Federal  CJ>vern 
ment  in  aid  in  connection  with  Federal 
matching  programs  or  programs  in  which 
States  get  aid.  . 

As  a  representative  of  my  State  in  the 
Senate.  I  state  that  we  do  not  want  our 
money  spent  for  segregation  in  Programs 
to  which  we  contribute  through  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  that  it  is  my  earnest 
duty  to  protest  against  it. 

Finally,  we  have  been  confronted 
within  the  last  2  days  in  New  York  with 
a  situation  which  is  deserving  of  mention 
in  connection  with  this  debate.  I  refer 
to  the  fact  that  yesterday  a  story  was 
published  that  the  Brooklyn  chapter  of 
CORE  proposes  to  use  the  opening  day 
of  the  World's  Fair-April  22-to  stal 
automobiles  by  design  on  the  Principal 
highways  of  access  to  the  Fair  and 
thereby  create  traffic  jams. 

Some  aspects  of  this  critical  question 
have  been  debated  previously.  Some 
Senators  have  claimed  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  coerce  the  Senate  by  dem- 
onstrations and  threats.  Other  Senators 
have  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  stop 
and  have  no  right  to  stop  Americans 
from  exercising  their  privileges  under  the 
first  amendment  to  express  their  griev- 
ances, provided  they  did  so  in  an  orderly 
and  legal  way. 

That  does  not  deal  with  the  frontal 
question,  which  involves.  Arst.  illegality^ 
I  would  be  the  first  to  Join  with  others 
in  seeking  to  punish,  if  I  had  the  author- 
ity of  a  judge  actions  of  illegality.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  illegal  actions  by  anyone 
In  this  country. 

However,  this  does  not  deal  with  the 
question   of   public    inconvenience,   nor 
does  it  deal  with  the  excesses  of  police 
action,  which  we  are  trying  to  jeach  ^ 
some  extent  by  the  civil  rights  bill,  or 
with  the  excesses  of  judicial  action   Bear 
in  mind  that  the  excesses  of  Judicial  ac- 
tion have  gone  to  the  extent  of  holding 
demonstrators  in  Georgia  for  sedition,  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.    This  is  no 
light  matter  in  that  State.    Then  to  have 
the  prosecutor  state  that  the  reason  they 
were  held  for  so  serious  a  crime    not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  undoubtedly 
it  would  not  stand  up  in  terms  of  a  court 
proceeding,  was  In  order  to  teach  the 
demonstrators    a    lesson    so    that   they 
would  not  be  demonstrating  again. 

Here  is  the  whole  complex,  therefore, 
of  our  problems  which  has  brought  so 
sharply  and  dramatically  to  the  fore  in 
this  threat  to  the  citizens  of  New Jfork 
City  by  the  Brooklyn  CORE.  Wliat  has 
happened  Is  most  revealing  as  to  what 
we  hiv^a  right  to  look  at  In  terms  of 
eventuaUon  of  the  situation. 

What  occurred  was  that  the  natlona^ 
committee  of  the  Corigress  oiB^^ 
Equallty-CORE.  as  It  Is  POP^^^J 
called-through    Its    national    director. 


James  Farmer.  Immediately  repudiated 
the  action  of  the  Brooklyn  branch  and 
immediately  suspended  It  from  member- 
ship In  its  organization,  by  authority  of 
ite  national  council.  Today,  CORE  has 
called  a  Bp«;lal  meeting  of  its  national 
council  for  the  purpose  of  certifying 
their  disapproval. 

This  l8  a  salutary  action,  because 
CORE  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
militant  in  the  field  of  civil  rights— alleg- 
edlv  more  militant  than  the  NAACP  or 
the  Urban  League,  the  two  oldest  and 
more  seasoned  organizations. 

Now  people  whose  credentials  are 
excellent— and  I  believe  mine  are  good- 
have  a  duty  to  address  themselves  to 
this  question.  I  happen  to  see  sitting 
beside  me  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the 
warmest  affection  and  whose  credentials 
I  believe  are  better  than  mine  in  this 
particular  field,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas  I— and  I  am  glad  that  he 
Is  in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say. 

Interestingly  enough,  to  digress  a  mo- 
ment, there  was  an  Item  in  the  paper 
the  other  day  that  the  leading  Negro 
magazine.   Ebony,   which   has   a   broad 
circulation    among    Negroes,   polled    its 
readers  to  find   out  who   were   the    10 
whites  whom  Negroes  trusted  the  most. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Earl  Warren 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
other  Americans  who  have  taken  an  ac- 
tive Interest  in  this  field.     And  I  was 
honored  to  be  named  one  of  the  10  per- 
sons in  the  country  whom  Negroes  most 
trusted.     In  view  of  my  credentials  in 
the  field,  I  hope  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 
and  will  take  it  to  heart.    That  would  be 
the  best  kind  of  honor  I  could  receive  in 
this  situation. 

Mr       ELLENDER.        Mr.      President. 

will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr     JAVITS.      Let    me    finish    my 

thought  first  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 

to  yield. 

The  message  I  wish  to  deliver  is  this: 
One  of  the  great  questions  in  this  strug- 
gle is  the  question  of  discipline  and  or- 
der, and  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions which  Negro  groups  can  make 
themselves  to  the  civil  rights  struggle, 
now  going  on  in  the  Senate.  Is  to  follow 
their  responsible  leaders  who  have  been 
designated  as  a  national  director  or  as 
a  leader,  or  one  In  high  authority  in  one 
of  the  organizations  in  this  field. 

I  believe  it  reflects  great  credit  upon 
so  distinguished  a  leader  in  the  field  as 
James  Farmer  and  his  National  Council 
that  they  have  seen  the  importance  of 
this   matter.    They   have   immediately, 
notwithstanding    internal    politics    and 
difficulties  and  the  fact  that  it  is  said 
Negroes  want  to  exceed  each  other  in 
their  zeal  to  demonstrate,  moved  to  halt 
what  they  consider  to  be  a  matter  of 
grave  public  inconvenience,  outweighing 
the  virtue  of  the  protest  and  being  dele- 
terious rather  than  helpful  in  its  effect. 
So  let  me  emphasize   the  need  for 
Negroes  to  follow  the  policy  which  is 
made  in  an   orderly  way  by  the   duly 
elected  and  democratically  elected  mem- 
bers of  these  national  organizaUons  no 
matter  how  deeply  their  rank  and  file 


members  may  feel  In  a  particular  area 
about  a  particular  thing.  For  let  us 
remember  that  civil  rights  opponents 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
the  irresponsible  parts  of  these  great 
organizations  run  away  from  and  defy 
their  leadership,  and  stage  anarchic 
demonstrations,  which  could  only  react 
and  hurt  the  cause. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  . 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  Chief  Justice  Warren  heads  the  list 
of  the  most  trusted  American  by  Amer- 
ican Negroes.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  could  provide  the  Senate  with 
the  rest  of  the  names  on  that  list  and 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
in  the  Washington  Dally  News.  April  8, 
1963,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago.  April  8— President  Johnson.  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  are  among  the  10  whites 
mo8t  trusted  by  America's  Negroes,  accord- 
ing  to   Ebony   magazine. 

The  magazine.  In  a  poll  of  105  prominent 
Negroes,  said  Justice  Warren  headed  the  list. 
Publisher-Editor  Ralph  McGUl  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  was  In  second  place.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  ranked  third  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  Black  was  fourth. 

Branch  Rickey,  who  opened  up  organized 
baseball  for  Negroes  when  he  signed  Jackie 
Robinson  to  a  Brooklyn  Dodger  contract  In 
1946  was  in  the  fifth  spot.  President  John- 
son was  sixth.  Attorney  Jack  Greenberg.  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  NAACP  legal  defense 
fund  was  seventh,  and  Senator  Jacob  Javtts. 
Republican,  of  New  York,  was  eighth. 

Southern  authoress  Lillian  Smith  was 
9th.  and  Swedish  Sociologist  Gunnar  Myrdal 
was  10th. 


Mr  ELLENDER  I  do  not  suppose 
that  a  list  of  the  10  most  hated  whites 
was  submitted? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  I  am  rather  glad 
that  they  do  not.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
deplore  such  a  list.  America  is  not  that 
kind  of  country.  No  matter  how  deeply 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Douglas] 
and  I  might  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  other  Senators  who 
strongly  oppose  the  civil  rights  bUl.  I 
am  sure  he  knows  and  I  am  sure  he  wUl 
be  the  first  to  affirm  that  no  such  thought 
or  shadow  of  thought  would  ever  cross 
my  mind.  I  would  also  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  true  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can, and  I  say  that  with  great  sincerity 
and  feeling. 

But.  having  said  that,  let  us  also  re- 
member the  deeply  held  feelings  and 
the  deeply  held  grievances  with  which 
we  are  faced.  Let  us  remember  the 
physical  violence  which  is  mvolved; 
namely,  the  bombings  and  assassina- 
tions, let  alone  the  hosings  with  water 
and  the  prodding  with  electrified  cattle 
prods,  and  the  police  clubs,  and  other 
forms  of  repression,  not  against  illegal 
demonstrations,  but  against  demonstra- 
tions subsequently  found  to  be  legal,  be- 
cause they  were  legal,  such  as  modest, 
orderly  walks  to  the  town  square,  the 
most  elementary  aspect  of  an  American's 


protest  to  lay  his  grievances  before  re- 
sponsible officials.  One  need  only  look 
at  the  Edwards  case,  recently  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  which  187  youths 
were  released  for  being  improperly  con- 
victed of  sedition,  and  similar  cases. 

Therefore,  I  address  this  plea  to  the 
public  The  public  cannot  be  complete- 
ly immune  from  inconvenience.  There 
will  be  demonstrations  We  all  know 
that  There  was  a  magnificent,  orderly 
demonstration  here  in  Washington,  one 
of  the  jewels  in  the  crown  of  this  move- 
ment, on  August  28  last  year. 

There  will  be  picketing  and  meetings. 
The  conscience  of  the  Nation  will  be  ap- 
pealed to.  The  conscience  of  many  in- 
dividuals will  be  troubled,  and  it  might 
well  be.  There  will  be  some  public  in- 
convenience. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  public 
must  understand,  too.  just  as  in  labor- 
management  matters,  and  other  public 
matters.  There  have  been  picketings  in 
New  York,  as  when  white  taxpayers — 
not  Negroes  this  time— demonstrated  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  their  children 
taken  across  the  city  by  bus:  and  there 
will  be  other  demonstrations  I  am  sure. 
It  is  important  that  each  of  us  should 
defend  the  right  of  people  to  picket  in 
an  orderly  way  and  within  the  law.  pro- 
vided the  law  itself  is  constitutional,  and 
that  no  effort  is  made  to  engage  in  re- 
pression under  cover  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional law. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
It  has  been  said,  and  I  say  it  again,  that 
in  the  Senate  we  face  a  serious  time- 
table on  the  civil  rights  issue.  Let  us  not 
think  that  this  matter  can  amble  along 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  with- 
out facing  the  timetable.  That  time- 
table, in  my  judgment,  is  the  beginning  of 
summer.  If  we  cannot  provide,  by  the 
beginning  of  summer  of  1964.  some  rea- 
sonable redress  at  law.  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  deeply  held  grievances  with 
which  we  are  seeking  to  deal,  we  shall 
be  inviting  grave  dangers  to  public  or- 
der and  tranquillity  in  our  big  cities. 

I  have  consulted  the  police  chief  of  my 
city  of  New  York.  I  invite  other  Sena- 
tors to  consult  with  their  chiefs  of  po- 
Uce,  about  their  timetable.  We  had  bet- 
ter realize  the  dangers  that  face  us  as 
legislators. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  this 
represents  a  threat  and  that  we  cannot 
legislate  under  threats,  I  say  let  us  be 
just.  We  have  a  right  to  say  that,  being 
threatened,  we  will  not  act  under  threats. 
Until  we  do  justice,  we  have  no  right 
to  complain  about  citizens  who  have 
deep  feelings  on  this  subject  and  who 
protest  in  a  perfectly  legal  way  because 
we  are  not.  in  their  judgment,  acting 
reasonably.  To  deny  reasonable  meas- 
ures of  justice  to  deeply  agrieved  Ameri- 
cans, thereby  inviting  breaches  of  the 
public  order,  is  a  grade  dereliction  in 
our  duty  and  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  expect  or  suspect 
that  demonstrations  will  take  place  m 
New  York''     Since  both  Senators  from 
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that  state  are  strong  advocates  of  th; 
pending  bill.    I  can  see  no  necessity  for 

*''S^JT^^S.■    I  will  tell  the  senator 
why  I  do.     It  is.  first,  because  people 
wiS  to  demonstrate  in  the  only  wajr 
they    can.    notwithstanding    that    their 
senators  are  for  the  bill,  for  their  sup- 
port.    New  York  is  a  great  center  cf 
Communications,  and  when  people  dem- 
onstrate   in   New   York    they   are    no 
demonstrating  for  the  New  Yor^  Se  ,- 
ators  alone.    It  is  fair  to  say  that  they 
are  demonstrating  for  the  Nation  ard 
the  world.    It  happens  to  be  that  kird 
of  city      It  has  a  great  place  in  our 
Nation,  and  it  has  its  characteristics. 
This  is  one  of  them. 

Second,  we  who  are  so  ardently  for  t  le 
bill— and  we  are  the  first  to  say  it-l^ncw 
that  we  have  our  own  troubles  in  raciajy 
imbalanced    schools;    in    trade    unions 
which  remain  obdurate  in  the  face  of  a 
forward    moving    society,   in    excludij^ 
Negroes  from  membership  and  from  ap- 
prenticeship   and    jobs,    and    i"    other 
manifestations  of  the  personal  and  soclaJ 
character  of  discrimination.    They  ^re 
protesting  against  it  precisely  hecaif^ 
people  feel  free  to  express  themsel^jes. 
That  is  the  way  America  should  be.  jve 
are  proud  of  it.    We  are  doing  something 
about  it.     The  one  thing  that  I  hive 
always  said  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
South  is  that  I  hope  and  pray  for  the 
day  when  they  can  do  the  same  thmg. 
when  they  can  stand  on  the  floor  ind 
not  tell  us  about  the  tautological  aspects 
of  how  all  this  is  wrong,  in  terms  ot 
procedur^-and    I    do    not    agre^-jut 
when  they  can  argue  with  us  about  the 
fact    and  can  demonstrate  to  us.  tiat 
they  are  doing  a  better  job  in  this  f  eld 
than  we  are.     That  is  the  day  I  lx)k 
forward  to.     That  day,  unfortunately, 
has  not  yet  come. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  foUow  the 
Senator  as  to  why  demonstraUons  in  his 
State  should  in  any  way  affect  the 
South.  The  second  point  he  has  m^e, 
the  reason  for  the  demonstrations,  may 
be  in  order,  and  that  is.  that  the  State 
of  New  York  does  not  qualify  and  ^oes 
not  live  up  to  integration  as  the  Negtoes 
understand  it.  ,r    ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  State  of  New  ^  ork 
does  live  up  to  integration  as  the  Negroes 
understand  it.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  a  government— and  I  assume  the 
Senator  must  have  the  govemmert  in 
mind— that  has  the  best  network  of  Jaws 
of  any  nation  in  this  field  and  is  enl  orc- 
ing  those  laws  extremely  well,  ard  is 
doing,  in  that  respect,  the  outstanding 
job  in  the  Nation. 

The  fact  that  we  stUl  have  our  I  rou- 
bles is  indicative  of  the  deep  problems 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  o^e  ol 
the  great  reasons  why  we  need  across- 
the-board  national  legislation  whii:h.  I 
say  for  the  50th  time,  will  not  only  bind 
the  South  but  also  bind  us.    We  weljcome 

it.  1    .^ 

Whether  or  not  it  wUl  impresi;   the 

South  I  do  not  know.     I  hope  it]  will. 

Even  if  it  does  not.  it  is  very  important 

that  it  should  have  an  impact  upon  the 

West  and  Southwest  and  Far  Wes;  and 
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the  Mountain  States,  whose  Senate:  s  wiU 


be  the  determining  factor  in  whether  we 
can  get  to  the  point  where  a  majority  of 
Senators  can  express  its  wiU.  That  is 
why  I  spoke  as  I  did  about  the  impact  on 
the  rest  of  the  country.  .   ,  *.    .  t 

I  have  only  one  other  point  that  i 
should  like  to  make,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  demonstrations  that  have  oc- 
curred and  how  they  tie  in  to  the  respec- 
tive titles  of  the  bill. 

A  count  shows— and  it  is  approxi- 
mately correct— that  in  1963  there  were, 
roughly,  2,100  racial  or  civil  rights  dem- 
onstrations. Of  those  2.100.  the  estimate 
is  made  that  two-thirds  were  over  the 
question  of  public  accommodations,  del- 
ing with  the  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  Negro  who  cannot  find  ad- 
mission to  a  motel  or  hotel  or  restaurant 
or  a  moving  picture  house  because  of  the 
way  in  which  they  run  their  exclusionary 

txilicv 

Two-thirds  was  directly  related  to  title 

The  rest  of  them  were  directly  related 
to  public  facilities,  that  is.  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  golf  courses  and  similar 
places,  which  are  maintained  directly  by 
public  money,  either  by  a  municipality 
or  a  State.  Others  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  desire  to  be  registered  to  vote 
and  the  exclusionary  practices  by  regis- 
trars or  the  harassment  or  intimidation 
of  that  right  by  public  officials,  especially 
in  the  so-called  black  counties.  thelOO 
counties  which  stretch  across  the  Deep 
South.  ^       ^, 

They  are  attributable  also  to  other 
problems  that  relate,  for  example,  to  law 
enforcement,  which  again  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with  to  some  extent  in  the  bilL 
They  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  segregation  in  Federal-State  pro- 
grams I  gave  an  example  the  other  day 
of  the  unbelievable  fact  that  in  certain 
States  of  the  South,  there  is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  agent  to  administer 
farm  programs.  He  is  called  a  Negio 
county  agent  because  his  job  is  to  deal 
with  Negro  farmers.  Another  county 
agent  deals  with  white  farmers. 

I  have  cataloged  these  demonstrations 
to  show  that  the  great  preponderance  of 
them  has  involved  the  most  controverted 
title  of  the  bill,  title  II.  No  wonder  it 
is  so  controverted,  so  deep  is  the  leelmg 
of  those  who  believe  something  should  be 
done  to  redress  their  grievance.  Indeed, 
it  should  be  redressed  on  this  score;  so 
the  demonstrations  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  m 
law  The  answer  is  to  have  justice  m 
law.  That  is  the  best  answer  to  demon- 
strations. 

Demonstrations  must  be  confined  to 
those  which  are  lawful.  The  public  can- 
not hope  to  avoid  some  inconvemence 
which,  when  compared  with  the  objec- 
tive sought  to  be  served,  should  not,  m  all 
equity  be  denied.  The  public  should  not 
deny  those  rights  merely  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  somewhat  incon- 
venienced. 

Finally,  as  I  think  those  of  us  who  are 
fighting  for  the  bill  deeply  believe,  this 
is  a  struggle  for  the  soul  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  unthinkable  in  moral  and  rehgious 
terms  that  in  our  country  any  standard 
of  judgment  pertaining  to  the  relation- 


ship of  man  to  man  can  be  based  upon 
the  fact  that  one  man's  skin  is  a  different 
color  from  another  man's.  ^,  .    . 

One  of  the  greatest  things  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  civil  rights  field  at 
long  last  has  been  the  full  and  unstinted 
intercession  of  the  great  church  organi- 
zations, the  synagogue  organiaations. 
The  great  religious  community  of  the 
United  States  has  at  last  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  struggle  for  the 
morality  and  soul  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  much 
more  optimistic  in  this  debate  than  I 
have  ever  been  before  that  at  long  last 
we  can  have  a  meaningful  civil  rights 

^Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr    ELLENDER.    The  Senator  from 
New  York  mentioned  some  2.000  demon- 
straUons. and  said  that  two  thirds  of 
them  pertained  to  tiUe  n  of  the  bill 
Does  the  Senator  know  how  many  ol 
those  demonstrations  took  place  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
North,  as  compared  with  the  South? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  not;  but  I  shall 
endeavor  to  find  out.  The  original 
lunch  counter  sit-ins  in  North  Carolina 
touched  off  all  the  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. So,  at  least  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  we  know  that  the  whole 
movement  originated  as  a  rebellion 
against  the  exclusionary  practices  of  the 
lunch  coimters  in  southern  cities. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  such  demonstrations  that 
took  place  anywhere  in  the  State  of 
New  York? 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  only  one  I  know 
of— and  the  Senator  knows  I  would  teU 

him  frankly  anything  I  know 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Of  course.  The  only 
ones  that  I  know  of  that  had  any  rela- 
tion to  It  were  demonstraUons  at  certain 
chainstores.  like  Woolworth's  in  the  hope 
of  influencing  their  policy  in  the  south- 
em  cities  where  they  maintained  segre- 
gated lunch  counters. 

Other  than  that,  there  was  no  dem- 
onstration in  my  State.  Such  practices 
are  against  the  State  law  in  my  State. 
I  know  of  no  such  practice  in  my  own 
State.  Therefore.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  such  demonstration. 

Mr    ELLENDER.     That  was  the  next 
quesUon  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator. 
So  far  as  the  Senator  knows,  that  was  the 
only  demonstraUon.    The  State  of  New 
York  has  had  laws  on  its  statute  books 
for  some  time  that  are  similar  to  the 
provisions   of   the  pending   bill.    I   am 
wondering   the   extent  to  which   those 
laws  have  been  violated  since  their  en- 
actment. ,^        ^.     ^ 
Mr   JAVITS.    I  do  not  believe  there 
have   been   any   appreciable   violations. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  either  to- 
day or  by  Monday  the  number  of  demon- 
strations of  the  two-thirds  of  the  2,100 
in  the  North  that  involve  violation  oi 
the  public  accommodations  law.     Also, 
if  I  can  do  so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  violations  In  the 
30  other  States  that  have  similar  laws. 
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I  was  attorney  general  in  my  own 
State  Therefore  I  should  have  personal 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  But  I  am 
unaware  of  any  appreciable  number  of 
violations  of  such  laws  In  New  York. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  preface  to  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  make 
two   unanimous-consent  requests. 

The  first  Is  that  I  may  submit  certain 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill  and 
have  them  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RECORD,  and  also  printed  and  laid  upon 
the  desk  until  they  are  called  up  for  ac- 
tion.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  numbered  478  to 
490.  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  478 

On  page  8.  line  16.  strike  out  "or  enforced" 
and  Insert  "and  enforced". 

Amendment   No.   479 

On  page  7.  line  2,  after  "station;"  Insert 
"and". 

On  page  7,  line  5.  strike  out  ";  and  '  and 
Insert  a  period. 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  6  through  11. 

On  page  7.  line  18.  after  "commerce;"  In- 
sert "and". 

On  page  7.  line  22,  beginning  with  ";  and 
strike  out  all  through  "subsection"  In  line  2. 
page  8. 

Amendment   No.   480 
On  page  8,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)   The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  barber  shop  or  beauty  parlor." 

Amendment   No.   481 
On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike  out 
all  through  line  17.  on  page  11  (sections  203. 
204.  and  205  of  the  bill) . 

Amendment  No.  482 
On  page  9,  line  23.  after  "action"  Insert 
"and  that  the  person  aggrieved  is  unable, 
either  directly  or  through  other  Interested 
persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  Initiating  and  maintaining  an  ac- 
tion imder  this  title,  and  If  he  certifies  that 
be  has  received  a  signed  complaint  from  the 
person  aggrieved". 

Amendment  No.  483 
On  page  9.  line  23.  after  "action"  insert 
"and  If  he  certifies  to  the  court  that  he  has 
made  a  survey  and  he  believes  that  the  per- 
son or  persons  against  whom  such  action  U 
Instituted  will  not  suffer  financial  loss  as  a 
result  of  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  201  and  202". 

Amendment  No.  484 
On  page  7.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "it 
serves  or  offers  to  serve  Interstate  travelers 
or"  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  "a  substantial 
nvunber  of  the  patrons  It  serves  are  Inter- 
state travelers  and". 

Amendment  No.  485 

On  page  11,  after  line  17.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  206.  If  as  a  result  of  any  action  In- 
stituted under  section  204  against  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  business,  such  bvislness  Is 
destroyed,  becomes  Insolvent,  or  suffers  fi- 
nancial loss,  It  shall  be  held  and  considered 
that  such  business  (or  with  respect  to  a 
financial  loss,  that  such  business  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  loss)   has  been  condemned  and 
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taken  for  public  use  by  the  United  States; 
and  the  owner  of  such  business  shall  be 
entitled  to  Just  compensation  for  such  tak- 
ing as  provided  by  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Amendment  No.  486 

On  page  11.  after  line  17.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  206.  In  any  action  Instituted  under 
section  204  against  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  business,  such  owner  or  operator  shall 
be  entitled  to  show  that  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  201  and  202  would 
resvUt  In  economic  loss  to  the  owner  of  such 
bvislness.  If  such  owner  or  operator  esteb- 
llshes  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence, 
that  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 201  and  202  would  result  In  economic 
Ices  to  the  owner  of  such  establishment,  then 
the  provisions  of  section  203  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  biislness. 

Amendment  No.  487 
On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  all  through  line  17,  on  page  11   (title  II 
of  the  bill). 


Amendment  No.  488 

On  page  U,  line  3.  beginning  with  "and 
shall",  strike  out  all  through  "law"  In  line  6. 

On  page  11,  line  5,  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following:  "No  action  may  be  Instituted 
under  section  204  unless  the  aggrieved  per- 
son has  exhausted  all  administrative  and 
other  remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 
If  an  alleged  violation  of  section  203  takes 
place  In  a  State,  county,  city,  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivision  which  has  a  legally  estab- 
lished Human  Bights  Conunlsslon  or  similar 
body,  no  action  may  be  Instituted  under 
section  204  with  respect  to  such  alleged  vio- 
lation by  the  Attorney  General  before  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  he  has  given 
notice  of  such  aUeged  violation  to  such  Com- 
mission or  similar  body." 

Amendment  No.  489 
On  page  7  line  16,  after  "(b),"  Insert  "It 
has  more  than  five  employees  and". 

Amendment  No.  490 
On  page  9,  line  5.  after  "thereof."  Insert 
the  following:  "ThU  section  shall  not  apply 
to  homes,  churches,  cemeteries,  or  private 
clubs  of  any  kind,  or  to  fraternities  or  orga- 
nizations of  any  kind  membership  In  which 
Is  selective." 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.    ROBERTSON.     Is    the    Senator 
aware  that  if  cloture  should  be  imposed, 
unless  an  amendment  had  been  read,  it 
could  not  be  considered? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  what  th» 
Senator   from   Georgia    [Mr.   Russell] 
told  me  about  the  amendment  I  sub- 
mitted, which  pertained  to  jury  trials. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  asked  that  it  be  read. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  should  like  to  propound 

a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  whether  or  not  the  impression  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  correct; 
namely,  that  an  amendment  has  to  be 
read  in  order  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  submitted  in  the  event  of  clotvire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rule  can  be  waived  by  unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rule  be  waived  with  respect 
to  the  amendments  I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object.    I  should  like  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  and  explain  why. 
We  have  had  this  experience  before.    I 
am  sure  there  will  be  no  problem  what- 
ever about  our  doing  exactly  what  the 
Senator  desires.    But  It  has  not  been 
done  as  yet  for  other  Senators  who  have 
filed    amendments.    There    should    be 
agreement  upon  the  policy.    I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  wlU  bear  me 
out— either  we  will  agree,  or  be  prepared 
to  agree,  to  unanimous-consent  requests 
of  the  same  kind  for  every  Senator  who 
submits  amendments,  or  we  will  Insist,  as 
we  did  on  one  occasion,  that  they  should 
be  read  at  the  desk;  that  is,  that  the 
clerk  should  do  the  necessary  pro  forma 
reading    of    the   amendment   before    It 
qualifies  In  this  way. 

My  reason  for  objecting  now  Is  not  in 
any  way  to  seek  to  prevent  the  Senator 
from  doing  what  he  seeks  to  do,  but  only 
because  I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  the  proponents  of  the  bill  to 
arrive  at  a  uniform  policy  to  be  applied 
to  all  amendments  rather  than  merely 
the  amendments  the  Senator  Is  submit- 
ting now.     I  therefore  object. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
propound  another  parUamentary  inquiry. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  the  objection  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  apply  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  the  amendments  at  this 
time  and  have  them  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  at  this  point,  and  have  them  printed 
so  that  they  may  lie  on  the  desk  until 
they  are  called  up?  I  understood  that 
unanimous-consent  request  was  granted 
before  the  Senator  from  New  York  Inter- 
posed any  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr    JAVITS.     I   have   no    objection 
whatever    to    that    unanimous-consent 

request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  granted. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  take 
care  of  the  objection  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  later  by  having  the  amend- 
ments read  before  the  day  is  over. 

In  order  to  obUge  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alsaka  [Mr.  GrueningI  for  a  state- 
ment or  a  speech,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  and  without  having  any  ad- 
ditional remarks  which  I  may  hereafter 
make  on  this  occasion  counted  as  a  sec- 
ond speech  on  the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendments  sulMmtted  will  oe 
printed  and  will  he  on  the  table. 

Inasmuch  as  a  jwint  has  been  raised 
about  the  germaneness  rule,  the  Chair 
asks  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
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include   in  his   unanimous-consent 
quest  a  request  that  the  requirement 
the  germaneness  nile  be  waived. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  in 
event,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
si)eech  or  statement  to  be  made  by 
Senator  from  Alaska  not  be  subject 
the  rule  of  germaneness  which  app. 
during  the  first  3  hours  of  the  session 
after  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Withijut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FOUR  MORE  AMERICANS  KILLED 
SOUTH    VIETNAM— LET    US    STpP 
THE  SLAUGHTER  NOW 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  ftur 
more  Americans  have  been  killed  in  Ac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.    There  is  no  j  ns- 
tiflcation  for  it  whatever. 

My  view,  expressed  at  great  length 
and  with  historic  detail,  on  the  flooj  of 
the  Senate  on  March  10,  and  subse- 
quently—that the  United  States  n^ver 
had  any  business  getting  into  that  mvil 
war— has  been  borne  out  by  the  day-py- 
day  reports  from  that  distant  southeast 
Asian  country,  where,  despite  optimistic 
reports  and  forecasts  from  the  Pentagon, 
we  are  getting  nowhere.  j 

The  latest  casualty  includes  a  WJ.sn- 
ington  area  man,  Capt.  Robert  N. 
Brumet  age  36,  who  leaves  a  widow,  a 
son  arid  two  daughters.  The  United 
Press  as  reported  in  this  morning's  news- 
papers, indicated  that  three  American 
helicopter  crewmen  were  also  kijled, 
along  with  seven  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
when  the  tail  dropped  oft  a  troop-carry- 
ing helicopter.  A  fourth  American  was 
seriously  injured.  j. 

What  business  these  American  solders, 
presumably  sent  to  South  Vietnam  as 
"advisers."  had  in  this  action.  Secretary 
McNamara  should  explain. 

I  repeat,  that  all  Vietnam  is  not  worth 
the  life  of  a  single  American  boy.  We 
should  get  out  now— not  6  m(^ths 
hence — pull  our  boys  off  the  firingjline. 
and  obviate  any  more  American  fatali- 
ties. _  ,.- 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  this 
is  a  civil  war  between  South  Vietnamese. 
We  have  been  supporting  governments 
of  our  own  makins.  puppet  governrrents. 
dictatorships  that  elicit  little  or  no  sup- 
port or  enthusiasm  from  the  people  they 
rule.  Why  should  they?  They  have  been 
corrupt,  self-serving,  tyrannical.  They 
have  been  ruthless  oppressors  of  their 
own  people. 

Our  SEATO  allies,  who  are  supx)sed 
to  join  with  us  in  any  action  that  is 
deemed  worthv.  are  conspicuousl!'  ab- 
sent They  include  Britain.  Fiance, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailanc .  the 
Philippines,  and  Pakistan. 

Let  us  hope  that  Secretary  Rusk ,  who 
has  arrived  in  Manila  today  to  (onfer 
with  our  SEATO  associates— we  can 
scarcely  call  them  allies  in  this  matter, 
judging  from  their  action,  or  lack  of 
action— will  emerge  with  a  formula  for 
an  immediate  cease-fire  and  a  settlement 
by  peaceful  means— by  negotiatiori.  ar- 
bitration, or  any  other  civilized  method 
that  will  put  an  end  to  these  seijiseless 
killings. 


Our  sympathy  must  be  extended  to  the 
widow  of  Captain  Brumet  and  to  his 
children.  As  in  Tenneyson's  famous 
poem  he  and  the  several  hundred  other 
Americans  who  have  been  killed,  fall  into 
the  category  of  those  gallant  cavalry- 
men sent  against  artillery  in  a  hopeless 
charge,  of  whom  Britain's  poet  laureate 
wrote:  'Theirs  not  to  reason  why;  theirs 
but  to  do  or  die." 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  peo- 
ple demand  that  this  slaughter  stop. 
Sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  for  this 
course  of  action,  as  my  mail  shows.  It  is 
running  in  a  ratio  of  about  100  to  1  for 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
this  folly,  which  President  Johnson  in- 
herited, which  began  10  years  ago  under 
a  preceding  administration,  and  which 
should  never  have  been  undertaken. 

I  have  just  received,  in  the  great  mass 
of  mail  favoring  withdrawal,  a  very  in- 
telligent appraisal,  in  the  form  of  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  from  a 
Vietnamese -American  who  is  living  in 
San  Francisco,  and  who  analyzes  the  sit- 
uation in  a  way  in  which— regrettably— 
it  has  not  been  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  our  press.    Speaking  as  a 
former  newspaperman.  I  feel  that  our 
press  has  been  negligent  and  inadequate 
in  presenting  the  facts  on  this  important 
issue   I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  other  point  of  view 
be  presented:  so  I  shall  read  the  letter 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

MaTch  8, 1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  As  a  Vietnamese- 
American  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  war  now  waging  in  the  land  of  my  birth 
Being  familiar  with  the  situation  In  that 
unhapoy  country,  I  would  like  to  bring  the 
following  facts  to  your  attention: 

1  The  so-called  guerrillas  are  not  invaders 
from  the  north  but  simple  South  Vietnamese 
people  who  feel  they  are  only  continuing 
the  many-year-long  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  from  foreign  domination. 

2  Since  Prance  with  armies  numbering 
almost  a  half  million  was  unable  to  over- 
come the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  much 
smaller  Vietnamese  peoples  forces  of  libera- 
tion there  seems  no  better  chance  of  our 
winning  the  present  struggle.  Rather  a  dis- 
aster similar  to  that  suffered  by  France  at 
Dienbienphu  seems  much  more  likely. 

3  The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  exhausted 
from  more  than  20  years  of  unceasing  strug- 
gle do  not  have  any  reason  for  continuing 
the  war.  Thev  want  only  to  be  left  alone  to 
organize  their"  own  government  and  restore 
their  shattered  economy. 

4  The  present  Saigon  government  is  no 
more  popular  with  the  people  than  was  the 
cruel  dictatorship  of  Diem  and  his  family. 
Innocent  people  are  still  being  tortured  and 
young  men  forced  into  military  service. 
American  personnel  in  the  country  as  ad- 
visers are  unsafe  as  they  are  regarded  as 
foreign  oppressors  backing  up  the  hated  rul- 
ing groups. 

5  The  South  Vietnamese  people  do  not 
consider  their  brothers  In  the  north  as 
enemies  to  be  fought,  but  favor  reunification 
with  them  under  conditions  set  forth  In  the 
1954  Geneva  agreement  for  neutralization  of 
both  parts  of  the  country. 

6  President  De  Gaulle's  proposals  for 
neutralization  of  what  was  formerly  French 
Indochina  under  the  supervision  of  the 
powers  which  ratified  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 


ment have  been  met  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  President  of  North 
Vietnam,  has  also  expressed  Interest  In  this 
plan.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Miki  Mans- 
riELD's  speech  calling  on  the  Senate  to  study 
the  French  President's  proposals  has  given 
great  encouragement  to  all  those  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  peaceful  solution  of  the 
differences  in  Vietnam. 

7  The  Vietnamese  people  do  not  share  the 
fear  frequently  expressed  in  this  country 
that  China  wUl  attack  If  the  U.S.  Army  ad- 
visers and  officers  are  withdrawn.  The  his- 
tory of  Vietnam  reveals  that  many  invaders 
have  attacked  the  country  throughout  the 
centuries.  But  so  determined  has  been  the 
will  to  resist  any  foreign  domination  that 
the  intruder  has  always  been  turned  back. 
The  Chinese  who  have  had  experience  with 
this  stubborn  Vietnamese  resistance,  are  cer- 
tainly aware  of  this  fact. 

8  The  proposal  of  some  Americans  to  carry 
the  war  to  North  Vietnam  would  prove,  in 
my  opinion,  an  extremely  dangerous  ven- 
ture such  action  might  very  well  lead  to 
world  war  in.  The  problems  existing  in 
South  Vietnam  can  never  be  settled  through 
military  action. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  to  use  your  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlenwnt 
through  neutralization  of  all  Vietnam  You 
will  be  acting  in  the  best  Interests  not  only 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  American  people  but 
of  all  mankind. 

Respectfully  yours, 

NctTYEN,  Van  Luy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four 
articles^the  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
as  printed  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  10;  the  United  Press  dis- 
patch, as  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning;  a  local  story  m  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  Capt.  Robert  N. 
Brumet:  and  the  Associated  Press  story 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  differs 
slightly  from  that  used  in  the  Washmg- 
ton  papers— be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  10,  19641 
Vnn-coNC  Kill  U.S.  Pilot  in  Major  Clash- 
Battle  TOLL  Heavy  on  Both  Sides;   Reds 
Fall  Back 

Saigon,  Viftnam,  April  lO.-Communlst 
euerrlllas  fell  back  south  of  Saigon  today 
after  a  heavy  engagement  that  took  a  severe 
toll  of  casualties  on  both  sides.  Including  the 
life  of  a.  VS.  pilot. 

The  pilot  was  Identified  by  the  Pentagon 
in  Washington  as  Air  Fo^^^apt^  Robert  N. 
Brumet,  whose  wife,  Mrs.  I^^^.  Brumet, 
lives  at  9211  Shelton  Street,  Bethesda.  Md 

The  36-year-old  pilot's  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren Barbara,  6.  Bonnie,  5.  and  Woody,  4 
have  been  In  Bethesda  since  Captain  Brumet 
went  overseas  last  November.  He  attended 
schools  in  New  Plymouth.  Idaho.  Before 
joining  the  Air  Force,  he  ^erv^d  with  the 
Marine  Corps  at  the  close  of  World  War  IL 
The  battle  yesterday  was  the  second  major 
clash  in  as  many  days  In  an  area  considered 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  be  one  oi 
the  most  crucial  in  the  long  war  against  the 

Vletcong.  ».„„,.<.r 

The  U.S.  pilot  and  his  Vietnamese  observer 
were  killed  when  their  Vietnamese  T--28 
fighter  was  shot  down  by  Communist  gun- 
fire at  the  height  of  the  battle.  A  U.S^ 
spokesman  reported  the  recovery  of  the  body 
of  the  pilot,  the  123d  American  killed  in 
action  since  1962. 

TWO  COPTERS   HIT 

Two  U.S.  Army  helicopters  were  hit  and 
forced  to  land  near  the  scene  of  the  battle. 


One  American  crewman  was  injured  slightly. 
One  helicopter  had  to  be  destroyed  by  Its 
crew. 

Two  U.S.  Army  men  were  wounded  In  the 
battle,  which  swirled  around  Mo  Cay.  50  miles 
south  of  Saigon. 

Vietnamese  officers  claimed  the  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  lost  50  men  killed,  but 
U.S.  advisers  at  the  scene  did  not  confirm 
the  figure.  Reporters  who  fiew  to  the  battle 
area  said  Vietnamese  troop  casualties  were 
24  killed,  23  wounded,  and  13  missing. 

The  fighting  at  Mo  Cay  was  35  miles  south 
of  Go  Den.  where  guerrillas  smashed  a  civil 
defense  post  Wednesday. 

OVERWHELM   POST 

The  Mo  Cay  engagement  opened  when 
several  hundred  guerrillas  attacked  a  mili- 
tary outpost  about  5  miles  to  the  north  and 
overwhelmed  the  15  civil  guard  defenders. 

A  Government  battalion  moved  out  on  the 
highway  to  the  rescue  but  was  ambushed  3 
miles  north  of  Mo  Oay.  A  US.  military 
spokesman  said  the  guerrillas  struck  from 
three  directions,  but  the  Vietnamese  de- 
ployed quickly  and  repulsed  the  attack. 

Several  hundred  guerrillas  then  tried  to 
cross  a  river  to  attack  Mo  Cay  Itself  but  were 
scattered  by  an  air  force  fighter  attack.  It 
was  then  that  the  U.S.  pilot  was  shot  down. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  11, 

1964] 
Heavy  Losses  Are  Inflicted  on  Reds  by 
Saigon  Forces 
My  Tho,  SoirrH  Vietnam,  April  10. — Gov- 
ernment   forces    In     heavy    fighting    today 
thwarted  a  Communist  attack  on  the  town 
of  Mo  Cay,  50  miles  south  of  Saigon,  and  in- 
flicted heavy  losses  on  the  enemy.  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers  reported. 

In  an  unrelated  accident  three  American 
Army  helicopter  crev^rmen  and  seven  Viet- 
namese soldiers  were  killed,  a  U.S.  spokesman 
said,  when  the  tall  fell  off  a  troop-carrying 
helicopter  for  unknown  mechanical  reasons. 
A  fourth  American  was  seriously  Injured. 

The  U.S.  military  men  said  the  govern- 
ment scored  a  victory  at  Mo  Cay.  The  fight- 
ing Involved  1,000  men  on  each  side.  One 
American  filer  was  killed  and  two  were 
wounded.  Two  U.S.  helicopters  were  shot 
down  and  the  government  lost  important 
equipment. 

The  dead  pilot  was  Identified  by  the  De- 
fense Department  in  Washington  as  Capt. 
Robert  N.  Brumet,  whose  wife  lives  at  9211 
Shelton  Street.  Bethesda,  Md. 

The  advisers  reported  at  least  50  Vletcong 
guerrillas  were  known  dead  and  their  casual- 
ties probably  were  twice  that  figure.  The 
government  lost  24  killed,  23  wounded,  and 
13  missing.  They  captured  7  rifles,  1  subma- 
chine gun,  and  3  carbines,  but  lost  2  auto- 
matic rifles,  21  rifles,  12  carbines.  6  subma- 
chine guns,  and  2  radios. 

The  American  pilot  and  his  Vietnamese 
observer  were  killed  when  the  Communists 
shot  down  a  Vietnamese  air  force  T-28 
fighter  carrying  out  strafing  runs  yesterday. 
Two  of  four  crewmen  were  wounded 
slightly  when  the  Communists  shot  down  a 
heavily  armed  HU-l-B  helicopter  and  con- 
tinued to  fire  at  It  on  the  ground.  The 
Americans  burned  the  aircraft  before  escap- 
ing. 

The  other  helicopter,  an  unarmed  H-21, 
crashlanded  outside  the  battle  area  without 
serious  damage  or  injury  to  crew  members. 
The  Vletcong  attacked,  apparently  to  draw 
a  large  government  force  out  of  Mo  Cay  and 
into  an  ambush  while  other  guerrillas 
launched  a  direct  attack  on  Mo  Cay.  Vlet- 
cong mortars  shelled  the  town  but  the  at- 
tack never  materialized. 

A  government  battalion  left  Mo  Cay  to 
relieve  the  Thanh  Tho  outposts  but  It  ex- 
pected the  ambush  and  put  up  a  fight  that 


surprised  the  Communists.  It  radioed  for 
help  and  two  armored  cars  were  sent  to  the 
scene.  Other  reinforcements  were  fiown  in 
by  helicopter. 

U  S.  advisers  said  the  stiff  resistance  by  the 
ambushed  battalion  and  the  quick  arrival 
of  reinforcements  foiled  the  Vletcong  plan  to 
capture  Mo  Cay. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  11,  1964) 

Bethesda    Woman's   Mati    Killed    in    Vnrr 

Fighting 

An  American  pilot  whose  wife  lives  in 
Bethesda  was  killed  Thursday  In  South  Viet- 
nam when  his  T-28  fighter  plane  was  downed 
by  Communist  gunfire  during  heavy  fight- 
ing some  50  miles  south  of  Saigon. 

The  pilot,  Capt.  Robert  N.  Brumet,  36, 
was  the  husband  of  Lee  W.  Brumet,  of  9211 
Shelton  Street.  He  and  a  Vietnamese  ob- 
server were  both  found  dead  In  the  burned 
wreckage  of  the  two-seat  fighter  by  rescue 
crews  who  were  delayed  hours  by  the  Intense 
fighting. 

Captain  Brumet.  an  Air  Force  veteran  of 
15  years  was  the  123d  American  killed  In 
action  in  Vietnam  since  1962.  Three  other 
Americans  also  were  wounded  In  a  48-hour 
fight  along  the  Mekong  River  delta. 

Captain  Brumet  was  ordered  to  Vietnam 
last  November  while  stationed  In  Texas. 
Mrs.  Brumet  moved  to  Washington  at  that 
time. 

Besides  his  wife.  CaptaUi  Brumet  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son  and  two  daughters;  his 
mother,  Clara  A.  Brximet,  of  New  Plymouth, 
Idaho,  and  his  father,  Harold  N.  Brumet,  of 
Moses  Lake.  Wash. 


The  fighting  began  with  a  Vletcong  attack 
on  a  small  post  5  miles  from  Mo  Cay. 

A  Government  battalion  moved  down  the 
highway  to  the  rescue  but  was  ambvished  in 
a  Vletcong  trap. 
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(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  11.  1964] 

Yank  Killed,  Three  Hxtrt  in  Vietnam 
Battle 

Saigon,  Vietnam,  April  10. — Communist 
guerrillas  faded  into  hiding  south  of  Saigon 
tonight  after  killing  50  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  an  American  pUot  In  2  days  of  attacks. 
Three  Americans  were  wounded  in  fighting 
that  brought  the  war  to  Saigon's  doorstep. 

The  second  and  most  violent  conflict 
swirled  yesterday  near  Mo  Cay.  50  miles 
south  of  Saigon.  This  was  where  the  Ameri- 
can casualties  occurred. 

At  the  height  of  the  confilct.  Communist 
ground  fire  brought  down  a  Vietnamese  T-28 
plane,  killing  the  American  pilot  and  his 
Vietnamese  observer. 

LIVES  in   bethesda 

The  pilot  was  Identified  In  Washington  as 
Capt  Robert  N.  Brumet,  whose  wife  lives  In 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  was  the  123d  American 
killed  In  action  In  the  guerrilla  war  since 
1962.     His  body  was  recovered. 

Communist  guerrillas  also  hit  two  U.S. 
Army  helicopters,  forcing  them  to  land.  One 
American  crewman  was  injured  slightly. 
Two  U.S.  Army  men  with  the  ground  forces 
were  wounded. 

The  Communist  attacks  were  a  challenge 
to  Premier  Nguyen  Thanh,  who  has  called 
that  Vietnamese  7th  Division  area  one  of  the 
most  critical  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  has  been  trying  to  assert  Vietnamese 
control  there,  where  guerrilla  attacks  have 
been  almost  constant  in  recent  months. 

Reporters  who  flew  to  the  battle  scene  said 
Government  troop  casualties  were  24  killed, 
23  wounded,  and  13  missing.  The  Vletcong 
battalion  lost  50  men  killed,  said  Vietnamese 
officers  at  the  scene.  This  count  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  Americans. 

CAPTURE   115   weapons 

Yesterday's  action  followed  a  major  Com- 
munist attack  Wednesday  on  a  defense  post 
15  mUes  south  of  Saigon.  The  Vletcong 
guerrillas  inflicted  101  Government  casual- 
ties including  28  killed,  and  captured  115 
weapons. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest; namely,  that  the  13  amendments 
I  presented  a  few  moments  ago  and  all 
other  amendments  to  the  pending  bill, 
heretofore  proposed  by  any  other  Sena- 
tor, be  considered  as  read.  I  ask  that 
their  reading  be  dispensed  with  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  that  they  be  exempted 
from  the  rule  requiring  the  reading  of 
amendments  in  order  to  have  them  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  a  cloture  mo- 
tion or  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  very  much  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  withhold  his  re- 
quest. My  purpose  in  making  that  state- 
ment is  that  I  wish  to  consult  with  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  tMr.  Humphrey],  in 
order  to  determine  whether  there  is  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  agree  to  such 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
Senator  knows  that  I  am  in  no  position 
to  consent  at  the  present  time.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  withhold  his  re- 
quest. ^     ,^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  should  request  that 
my  amendments  be  read  at  the  present 
time,  would  such  reading  comply  with 
the  rule  In  respect  to  cloture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  such  reading  at  the 
present  time  would  apply  in  the  event  of 
cloture. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  request,  then,  that  the 
amendments  I  have  presented  be  read  at 
this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  in  order  to  read 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  Informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  unless  unanimous  consent  is 
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est 


what  point  wou.d 
amendments  be  in 
unanimous-consept 

OFFICER.     It   t^e 
be  printed  and  ito 


obtained    at    this    time,    such    reques 
would  be  out  of  order. 

Mr    JAVTTS.    Mr.  President.  I  havf 

not  heard  the  unanimous-consent  re^ 

^"S.'e  ^ReI^ING^OFPICER.  TheJe 
is  no  such  request  pending  at  the  preseij 
time.  The  Senator  from  North  Caroling 
has  suggested  that  the  amendinents  Ibe 
read.  The  Chair  now  asks  the  Senatdr 
from  North  Carolina  if  he  would  be  Jo 
kind  as  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
?SueS.  T?ie  Chair  will  then  determire 
whether  the  reading  will  be  ^"f  ^rtake  i. 
Mr    JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  a  fut- 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.    JAVTTS.     At 
the  reading   of  the 
order     without     a 
request? 

The   PRESIDING 

amendments  are  to  --  ^ --.,_„  ^u^ 

remain  at  the  desk,  the  proper  timejor 
presentation  is  after  the  cloture  motidn^ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  After  the  cloture  motion 
has  been  filed?  **L, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mt«r 
the  cloture  motion  has  been  filed.  Tl^n 
they  may  be  read.  i , , 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    At  that  time  they  would 

^^-Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
unanimous  consent  they  would  then  be 
in  order;  they  would  be  in  order  at  any 
other  time  with  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr   ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  I  sholild 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  lnqx4ry. 
Th^     PRESIDING      OFFICER,     t^e 
Senator  will  state  it.  J 

Mr  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  Uom 
North  CaroUna  should  read  the  propdsed 
amendments  which  he  has  presented  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  would  s^ch 
reading  on  his  part  satisfy  the  rule?    I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  p^e 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  ParUamentatian 
that  the  rule  specifies  that  the  am^d- 
ments  should  be  presented  and  rjead. 
The  rule  does  not  specify  by  whom  they 
must  be  read.  The  Senator  could  pre- 
sent and  read  them.  ,1,  *„ 
Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wi^  to 
make  a  point  of  order  with  respe<Jt  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair^  j 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  will  state  his  point.  .,    i     . 

Mr  JAVTTS.  My  understandinj.  in 
accordance  with  the  precedents  of]  the 
Senate,  is  that  under  the  rule,  reajding 
must  be  done  by  the  clerk  at  the  desj.  I 
do  not  have  the  rule  in  front  of  mfe.  I 
shall  look  it  up  in  a  moment.  I  N^ould 
not  wish  to  accept  as  a  precedent  a,  rul- 
ing by  the  Chair  that  a  reading  b*  the 
Senator  of  his  proposed  a™endEfents 
would  be  adequate  to  comply  with  the 
rule. . ..^     ! 


Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring 
S.e  debate  to  a  close,  unless  ^Je  s^e^ 
been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that  time. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Chair  wishes  to  examine  the  rule.  ^ 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  speak  to  the  point  of  order, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Invites  the  Senator  from  New]  York 
to  discuss  the  point  of  order.         j 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  Is  a 
fact  that  the  rule  provides  as  follows: 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  rule  does  not  say 
by  whom  the  amendment  must  be  read. 
Nevertheless,   It   has    been   the    settied 
practice  of  the  Senate,  as  long  as  I  have 
been  here— and  I  have  been  through  the 
question  of  cloture  and  amendments  to 
a  bill  subject  to  cloture  in  connection 
with  the  communication  satelUte  bill— 
that  the  reading  must  be  done  by  the 
clerk  at  the  desk.     However.  I  have  no 
desire  to  impede  the  Senator  in  anything 
that  he  wishes  to  do  and  that  he  feels  he 
should  do.    I  only  make  the  suggestion 
in  view  of  the  fact  Uiat  I  believe  the 
question  Is  one  of  first  impresslon  and 
the  fact  that  we  may  easily  be  able  to 
settie  it  by  unanimous  consent,  that  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill   and  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
press    the    question    of    appealing    the 
ruling  of  tiie  Chair,  which  may  neces- 
sarily not  be  the  correct  ruling,  at  this 
particular  time.    However    if  the  Sen- 
ator insists,  I  realize  that  the  Chair  has 
no  alternative  but  to  rule.    I  realize  that 
the  Parliamentarian  has  stated  to  tne 
Chair  his  view.  ^  „„ , 

However.  I  wish  to  state  now,  ana 
have  it  understood,  that  I  shall  not  con- 
sider the  ruling  as  a  Precedent,  and  I 
reserve  the  right  to  contest  the  rulUig. 
if  I  think  it  should  be  contested,  at  an- 

°^The^^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  always  within  his  riK^t  to^ f  o  so- 
If  the  Senator  Intends  to  appeal  tiie  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  he  should  do  so  now. 
Should  he  make  the  same  point  of  order 
at  a  subsequent  time,  the  then  Presid- 
ing Officer  would  make  his  own  nil mg. 
Mr  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 

"'^e%REsSlNG    OFFICER.      The 

Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  My  failure  to  appeal  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair  at  the  Present  time 
would  not  restrict  me  from  aPPeaU^g  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair  at  a  subsequent  time? 
nSe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withdraw  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  has  pre- 
sented his  point  of  order^  '^^..^then 
will  rule  on  the  point  of  order,  and  then 
the  Senator  will  decide  whether  to  ap- 

'^^Mr"  P?e°sident.  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
order,  and  I  ask  the  Senator  to  repeat  his 
unanimous-consent  request,  in  view  ol 
the  suggestion:  and  I  shallnot  object. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  New  York  withdraws  his 

objection.  t   „eir 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  13  amend- 
ments offered  by  me  today  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  all  previous  amendments 
offered  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
the  pending  biU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
read  In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wish  the  Sena^ 
tor  would  confine  the  request  to  his  own 
amendments.  We  shaU  deal  with  others 
in  due  course.  At  tiie  moment  it  Is  best 
not  to  complicate  the  request  by  delud- 
ing others.  If  he  wants  to  Umit  the  re- 
quest to  his  own  amendments.  I  snau 
not  object,  but  if  he  insists  on  a  broad 
"net"  In  proposing  his  request,  I  shall 
have  to  object.  I  have  no  desire  to  ob- 
ject and  the  Senator  Is  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  make  the  request  with  respect 
to  his  own  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  care  to 
change  his  request?  _.  ,^  .  ,  «cir 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  13  amendments  proposed  by  me 
today  and  the  reading  of  another  amend- 
ment proposed  by  me  in  the  past  be 
waived  and  that  such  amendments  pro- 
posed by  me  be  deemed  to  have  been  read 
in  full  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  requiring  such  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.    They  are  deemed  to  have  been 

Mr  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  made 
a  statement  concerning  the  law  of  North 
Carolina    applicable    to    jury    trials    m 
criminal  contempt  cases  and  relative  to 
the  participation  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nortii  Carolina,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  NorUi 
Carolina,  in  certain  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina  which 
held  that  no  right  of  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  contempt  cases  was  in  existence 
In  North  Carolina. 

The  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  also  stated,  in  that 
connection,  that  he  had  given  notice  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  he  proposed  to  make  such  a  state- 

The  statement  of  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  ap- 
pears in  full  in  tiie  third  column  of  page 
7513  of  the  Congressional  Record  lor 
April  10,  1964.  and  is  true  in  aU  respects. 
I  appreciated  very  much  the  courtesy 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  extend^ 
to  me  in  giving  me  advance  notice  of  his 
purpose  to  make  that  statement,  and  re- 
gretted very  deeply  that  matters  then 
pending  in  my  office  Prevented  my  reach- 
ing the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  time  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Illinois  make  his 
statement  and  to  make  any  observations 
at  that  time  concerning  it. 

As  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North   Carolina  for  approxi- 
mately 6  years  and  3  months.  I  Pajtici- 
^tTd  in  the  decision  of  hundreds  of 
?ases  which  came  before  that  court  on 
appeal     I  do  not  remember  tiie  specific 
poSite  which  were  involved  in  all  of  those 
cases      It  is  my  recollection,  however, 
that  the  cases  mentioned  In  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  the  able  and 
distinguished   senior   Senator   from   li 
linols  were  cases  In  ^^ich  preliminary 
injunctions  had  been  issued,  and  tne 
contempt  proceedings  arose  out  oi  al- 


leged disobedience  to  those  preliminary 
Injunctions. 

Wh^i  I  waB  privileged  to  sit  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  CaroUna  I  ob- 
served what  I  considered  to  be  the  chief 
of  all  Judicial  virtues.  By  that  I  mean 
I  laid  aside  personal  proclivities  con- 
cerning what  I  thought  the  law  ought 
to  be  and  f oUowed  the  law  as  it  had  been 
established  by  the  relevant  statutes  and 
decisions. 

While  I  believe  North  Carolina  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  place  this  side  of 
heaven.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the 
laws  of  North  CaroUna  are  perfect.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  the  law  which 
denies  any  defendant  in  a  criminal  con- 
tempt proceeding  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  is  a  meritorious  law. 

I  have  always  been  Interested  In  the 
study  of  history. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  of  cer- 
tain things  about  the  men  who  drew  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Those  men  knew  that  in  1765  the 
British  ParUament.  at  the  instigation  of 
King  George  IH  and  his  Ministers,  en- 
acted the  Stamp  Act  and  other  measures 
whereby  they  deprived  American  colo- 
nists of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  cases 
arising  under  the  revenue  laws.  They  did 
this  by  a  device  astoundingly  similar  to 
that  invoked  by  the  pending  biU;  namely, 
"by  extending  beyond  its  ancient  Umits 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiral- 
ty" in  which  trial  by  Jury  was  not  avail- 
able. 

They  knew  also  that  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  which  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  nine  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies, forthwith  met  in  New  York  and 
adopted  the  Colonial  Declaration  of 
Rights  of  October  19.  1765.  condemning 
this  action  of  ParUament  on  the  ground 
"that  trial  by  jury  Is  the  Inherent  and 
Invaluable  right  of  every  British  sub- 
ject in  these  Colonies." 

They  knew  that  in  1764  and  1768  the 
British  Parliament,  at  the  urging  of 
King  George  TQ  and  his  Ministers,  en- 
acted the  Sugar  Act  and  the  statute 
known  as  8  George  HI.  chapter  22. 
whereby  American  colonists  were  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in 
cases  arising  under  the  laws  relating  to 
trade  and  revenue,  by  a  device  resem- 
bling that  invoked  by  the  pending  bill  by 
extending  beyond  their  ancient  limits 
the  powers  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  in 
which  trial  by  jury  was  not  available. 

They  also  knew  that  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress  adopted  the  declara- 
tion of  October  14.  1774,  denouncing 
this  action  of  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  ground  that  American  colonists  were 
entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  more  especially  to  the  great  and 
Inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
their  peers  of  the  vicinage  according  to 
that  law. 

They  knew  that  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence assigned  the  fact  that 
American  colonists  had  been  deprived 
in  many  csises  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury  as  one  of  the  Injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions requiring  the  American  colonies  to 
dissolve  their  political  bonds  with  Eng- 
land. 


Ever  since  I  began  the  study  of  the 
history  which  revealed  the  events  I  have 
just  recounted.  I  have  been  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  m 
respect  to  all  issues  of  fact  in  aU  civil 
actions  and  in  all  proceedings  seeking 
the  punishment  of  anyone  for  criminal 
contempt.  I  do  not  advocate  the  right 
of  a  trial  by  jury  In  civU  contempt  pro- 
ceedings which  are  designed  to  enforce 
the  order  or  the  judgment  of  a  court. 

I  recognize  that  it  Is  necessary  for  a 
court  to  have  the  power  in  civil  con- 
tempt proceedings,  to  enforce  Its  orders 
and  judgments  at  all  hazards;  and  for 
this  reason.  I  have  never  advocated  trial 
by  jury  in  purely  civU  contempt  proceed- 
ings. ^  ^  j.-^ 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
law  of  North  Carolina  In  respect  to  crim- 
inal contempt  proceedings,  or  the  action 
which  I.  as  a  State  judge  In  North  Caro- 
lina, took  pursuant  to  that  law.  has  any 
great  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  persons  Involved  In  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  In  Federal  courts 
In  clvU  rights  cases,  or  other  cases, 
should  be  permitted  to  have  the  Issues 
of  fact  arising  In  such  proceedings  tried 
by  juries. 

Nevertheless.  I  admire  In  aU  other  re- 
spects the  laws  of  North  Carolina  re- 
lating to  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  In 
the  courts  of  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President.   wUl 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  putting  the  discussion 
on  a  somewhat  different  plane  from  that 
of  preceding  days. 

The  demands  of  other  Senators  for  a 
jury  trial  In  any  contempt  proceedings 
tmder  the  civil  rights  bill,  as  I  have  heard 
and  read  them,  are  primarily  based  on 
the  argument  that  there  is  now  existing  a 
legal  and  constitutional  right  for  a  jury 
trial  in  cases  of  criminal  contempt.    I 
have  heard  the  coUeagues  of  my  friend 
point  to  the  sixth    amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which   states  that  In  aU 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shaU 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  In  the  State 
and  district  where  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed.    It  has  been  argued, 
therefore,  that  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt are  cases  of  criminal  prosecution, 
and  that  under  the  sixth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  a  jury  trial  Is  required. 
What  I  was  trying  to  establish  yester- 
day was  the  fact  that  this  principle  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  trials  for  con- 
tempt    or     sentencing     for     contempt, 
whether  those  be  criminal  contempts  or 
CivU  contempts,  or  whether  they  be  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  court  or 
outside  the  presence  of  the  court. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is,  on  the  whole,  agreeing  with 
the  contention  which  I  established,  and 
Is  merely  saying  that  as  a  matter  of 
equity  and  as  a  matter  of  ethics  there 
should  be  a  provision  for  a  jury  trial;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
In  my  judgment,  the  sixth  amendment 
appUes  exclusively  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment and  not  to  the  State.  It  Is  my 
recoUectlon  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  never  gone  so  far, 
in  any  case,  as  to  say  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  makes  the 
6th  amendment  applicable  to  the  States. 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  if  I  understand  his  posi- 
tion correctiy.  that  there  Is  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  a  trial  by  jury  in  crimi- 
nal contempt  proceedings. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  In  clvU  contempt 
proceedings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  civil  contempt  pro- 
ceedings, or  In  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Either  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court,  or  outside  the  presence 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Either  in  civil  or  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  courts.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Indicated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  there  are  some  persons  In  high 
judicial  position  who  contend  that  the 
provisions  of  the  sixth  amendment,  to 
which  the  Senator  referred,  do  apply 
to  criminal  contempt  proceedings  as  well 
as  to  criminal  accusations  generaUy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  not  the  con- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    No.     As  a  result  of  my 
experience  In  the  law.  I  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  majority  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  appeal  of 
former  Governor  Barnett  and  present 
Governor  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  hold- 
ing that  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury  does  not  exist  in  criminal 
contempt  proceedings,  accords  with  the 
precedents  followed  by  that  Court  since 
virtually  the  foundation  of  our  Republic. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.    I  congratulate   the 
Senator   from   North   CaroUna   for   his 
frank,  manly,  and  forthright  statement. 
To  clear  the  matter  up.  I  cited  the  two 
North  CaroUna  cases  yesterday  not  to 
embarrtiss  the  Senator  but  merely   to 
point  out  that  in  the  1950  case  of  Cotton 
Mills  v.  Abrams.  231  North  CaroUna.  a 
copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  there 
was  a  picketing  case  Injunction  issued 
by  the  lower  court,  an  injunction  with 
respect  to  which  apparently  the  sentence 
was  given  by  the  lower  court  without  a 
jury  trial.    The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  sentence  and  did  not  require  a  jury 

trial. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  test  my  memory,  did 
that  case  arise  In  Durham  County? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  Edgecombe  Coun- 
ty. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois.   I  ShaU  yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  companion  case 
arose  In  the  following  year.  It  was  a 
very  simUar  case.  It  was  the  case  of 
Cotton  Mill  Co.  v.  Textile  Union,  234 
North  Carolina  545.  in  which  an  injunc- 
tion had  been  Issued  by  the  lower  court 
and  had  apparently  been  disobeyed  by 
the  union.  Sentence  had  been  Imposed 
by  the  lower  court  by  way  of  Imprison- 
ment and  fine  without  a  jury  trial.  The 
term   of   imprisonment  was  suspended 
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The   case  was   appealed   to   the   North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  upon  which  ms 
Wend  from  North  Carolina  served  with 
great  honor  and  credit. 
Mr  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr'  DOUGLAS.     The  North  Carolina, 
supreme  Court  unanimously  uphdd  th« 
rule  of  the  lower  court.     It  did  not  re 
auire  a  jury  trial.    I  mention  this  mere  • 
Tt^  mSe  that  not  only  is  there  aA 
unbroken  chain  of  Federal  decisioi^    n 
this   regard,   but   also   that   m  the    1 
Southern  States,  with  the  exception  off 
^"ext^ordinary  provision  in  Virginik 
and  a  minute  provision  m  Georgia^  the 
is  no  legal  right  to  a  jury  trial  m  cases 
of  cWil  or  criminal  contempt,  whether 
these  be  committed  in  the  Presence  cf 
the  court  or  outside  the  presence  of  tHe 

'°n'^we  can  agree  on  all  this,  and  ii  the 
discussion  from  now  on  can  take  pla^ 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  as  o 
whether  there  should  be  a  jury  trial  n 
civil  rights  cases.  I  beUeve  we  shall  haie 
made  a  great  advance.  I 

In  my  discussion  yesterday  I  believe 
I  swept  away  some  of  the  cobwebs^  ahd 
we  have  been  able  to  come  down  to  tiie 

fpftl  issue  L. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  find  no  disagreement 
between  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
my^lf  with  respect  to  the  constitution  a 
and  legal  provisions  on  t^.^s  f^^^^^'^^J 
have  not  studied  the  subject  in  other 
States  However,  under  North  Caroliia 
faw  no  ri^ht  to  a  jury  trial  exis^  eit  er 
on  a  constitutional  basis  or  a  statute  r> 
basis,  in  either  civil  or  criminal  conteir  pt 

^  Mr^'^JSuGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senauor 
from  North  Carolina.  If  on  both  sides 
of  the  discussion  we  can  proceed  in  the 
same  spirit  and  with  the  same  readiness 
to  acknowledge  facts.  I  believe  we  shall 
make  progress.  I  shall  try  to  be  as  f  r  nk 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  lias 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  I 
shall  boast  in  a  moment  about  what  the 
law  in  North  Carolina  provides  in  re- 
spect to  trial  by  jury. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled' to  boast  about  North  Carolina.  In 
many  respects  it  is  a  very  fine  State. 

Mr   ERVIN.    I  would  be  quite  happy 

if  Congress  showed  the  same  devo.ion 

to  jury  trial  that  North  Carolina  sh^ws^ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.     I  yield. 
Mr    JAVITS.     The  Senator  kno's-s  I 
have  high  respect  for  him  as  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer.    I  noted  that  the  sen- 
ator paid  no  attention  whatever  m  his 
comment  on  the  Barnett  case  to  thejoot- 
note.  which  indicated  some  qualiflc^tion 
in  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  one  must  assume  jthat 
even  a  footnote  is  a  part  of  the  majority 
opinion,  with  respect  to  the  severity  of 
the  penalty  which  exceeds  the  severity 
of  the  offense. 

Although  it  is  not  s«"l^^,JS!^,i^? 
Court  at  least  allowed  the  possibility  that 
In  its  decision  the  punishment  for  more 
than  petty  offenses  might  conceivalilybe 
the  rule  that  we  seek  to  a^opt.  ,  The 
Court  did  not  include  punishmenti  that 
would   require  a   jury   trial.    I   w^er 
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whether  the  Senator  would  care  to  give 
his  view  on  that  point. 

Mr  ERVIN.    In  1957  I  favored  and  the 
Senate  passed  the  finest  jury  trial  pro- 
?^ion  in  respect  of  civU  contempt  pro- 
ceedings that  could  be  devised.    It  pro- 
v?^d  for  a  jury  trial  in  all  cases  and 
provided  limited  punishment  i^  ^^  cases^ 
Unfortunately.  It  was  not  accepted  by  the 
House.     As  a  result  of  its  rejection  by 
the  House,  the  conferees  came  forth  with 
a  weird  jury  trial  provision  m  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  Which   of  course   is 
restricted  to  that  particular  act.    It  is  a 
rather  monstrous  Provision  in  my  opin- 
ion   but  it  was  probably  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  had  hoped  to  direct 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  footnote 
in  the  Barnett  case  and  to  get  the  sena- 
tor's view  on  its  implications. 

Mr   ERVIN.    I  observed  the  footnote. 
I  have  some  misgivings  about  the  Court's 
undertaking  to  deal  with  th^  subject  and 
changing  the  rulings  which  have  here- 
tofore been  made  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic  on  that  auestion^ 
I  have  some  misgivings  as  to  how  the 
Court  will   determine  what  is  a  petty 
criminal  contempt  and  what  constitutes 
a  criminal  contempt,  of  a  degree  above 
a  petty  criminal  contempt.   I  believe  that 
would  require  legislation.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Court  is  authorized  to  legis- 
late. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  agree, 
however,  that  the  provision,  whatever  the 
Senator  may  think  of  It.  which  has  been 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  bUl-would  ap- 
ply to  contempts  under  the  various  titles 
of  the  bUl  If  It  should  become  law? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  believe  It  would  apply 
only  in  the  case  of  public  accommoda- 
tions I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  any 
application  to  any  other  provision  in  the 

bill-  „       *      *„«i 

Mr  JAVITS.    Would  the  Senator  feel 

better  about  the  whole  situation  if  it  did 
apply  to  the  other  tlties  of  the  bill? 

Mr  ERVIN.    I  disapprove  of  that  par- 
ticular provision.    I  believe  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  In  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings should  be  made  absolute  _  It  is 
rather   ridiculous   to   provide   that  the 
judge  may  try  a  person  for  criminal  con- 
tempt wltiiout  a  jury  and  Impose  a  judg- 
ment, but  that  If  his  judgment  exceeds 
45  days  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $300 
that  the  defendant  can  obtain  a  trial 
de  novo  before  a  jury  on  ttie  same  charge. 
I  do  not  approve  of  that  provision,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  trial  by  Jury  In  a 
criminal  contempt  proceeding  should  be 
absolute  m  all  cases;  not  only  in  civU 
rights  cases,  but  in  labor  cases,  and  In  all 
other  cases.  , 

Mr  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  he  differentiates  between  his 
desire  In  respect  of  trial  by  J^y  for 
Criminal  contempt  in  the  Proposed  leg- 
islation we  are  considering,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  law  in 

his  State?  .  .,. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  venture  te  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  are  no  more  In 
favor  of  all  the  laws  of  New  York  or 
Illinois  than  I  am  in  favor  of  all  tiie 
laws  of  North  CaroUna. 


I  did  not  make  that  law.     M  I  had 
the  power  to  change  it.  I  would  chanjre 
It    But  despite  tiie  fact  that  North  C^- 
lina  has  that  law.  we  do  have  the  rWit 
of  trial  by  jury  in  all  civU j^o™  « 
every  kind,  regardless  of  whethw  they 
involve  legal  elements  or  equitable  ele- 
ments. ^  i.„^„t 
Mr   JAVITS.     But  not  for  contempt. 
Mr  ERVIN.    That  is  correct;  but  the 
trouble  with  the  cases  te  be  brought 
under  this  bill,  as  with  cases  that  are 
brought  under  the  Civil  R'ghte  Act  of 
1957  and  cases  that  are  brought  under 
he  CWil   Rights  Act  of   I960    is   thaj 
there  Is  a  denial  of  ttie  right  of  trial 
S  jury  on  the  merits  of  those  cases. 
The  judge  sits  in  all  those  cases  with- 
out a  jiu-y.     Actually,  he  is  the  finder 
of  the  facts  as  well  as  ti.e  judge  of  tiie 

l&W  i« 

I  aeree  with  Thomas  Jefferson:  I  be- 
lieve that  even  in  what  he  calls  chancery 
cases  which  are  the  same  as  those  i 
X  to  al  equity  procedures,  there  ought 
to  be  a  trial  by  jury  upon  all  issues  oi 
fact  in  all  instances. 

Mr    JAVITS.    I  am  sure  we  do  not 
always  agree  with  our  State  laws,  except 
thit  the  contempt  procedure  has  been  a 
long-standing  and  a  time-honored  pro- 
cedure, and  the  appellate  courts  have 
had  no  hesitancy  about  reviewing  the 
merits  of  a  conviction,  if  we  axe  to  ca^l 
^  that,  and  also  have  never  hesitated, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  favor  revising  ma- 
terially whatever  punishment  the  court 
thought   it  ought  to  impose   in  either 
civil  or  criminal  contempt  cases. 

Also,  It  seems  to  me  that  although  thi^ 
provision  which  was  adopted  a^  between 
the  senate  and  the  House  is  an  odd  one 
stiint  does  not  strike  me  as  he^g  such  a 
bad  rule  of  thumb.    It  is  true  that  there 
Ts  deep  feeling  on  the  subject  on  both 
sides,    on  the  one  side,  people  like  my- 
self feel  that  If  we  eliminate  jury  trials, 
the  pmceedings  would  be  nullified  very 
much  as  the  criminal  ^^^^^^  ^J^^ 
Civil  Rights  Act  are  nullified.     "That  is 
fhe  reason  for  this  kind  of  civil  pro- 
ceeding.    The  fact  that  juries  wnU  not 
ST  does   not  mean  we   can   complain 
Xut    it.    I    agree    with    the    Senator 
thoroughly.    It  means  that  we  may  have 
to  have  some  other  kind  of  statute.    The 
Sit  has  a  right  to  acquit  as  well  as  to 
deSrmlne  guilt.   But  that  is  the  position 

on  one  side.  .   „   4.v,o 

On  the  other  side,  considering  the 
senator's  strong  Jeffersoman  f ee  mg 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  jury  tnal  it 
may  well  be  that  what  has  been  f^ally 
hammered  out  as  a  compromise  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  rule  of  thumb. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  do  not  agree  with  one 
observation  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  do  not  believe  the  criminal 
statutes  in  the  civil  rights  field  has  ev^ 
been  nulUfied  by  juries.  It  has  been 
Sified  by  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  do  Its  duty  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  convictions. 

The  present  Attorney  General  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  complained  about  certain 
situations  with  respect  to  voting  rights 
in  certain  counties  of  Uie  Deep  South. 
In  response  to  my  questioning,  he  con- 


fessed that  he  had  never  instituted  nor 
attempted  to  institute  any  criminal 
prosecution  at  any  time  against  any  local 
election  official  under  any  of  these 
statutes. 

I  might  add  that  I  propounded  a 
similar  inquiry  to  his  two  predecessors, 
and  they  answered  to  the  effect,  as  I  re- 
caU,  that  they  had  had  grand  jury  in- 
vestigations, but  had  never  sought  in- 
dictments for  violations  of  voting  rights 
in  civil  rights  cases. 

I  do  not  accept  the  suggestion  that 
people  who  reside  below  the  Mason - 
Dixon  line  are  so  lacking  in  principle 
that  they  will  take  an  oath  to  try  a  case 
according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
and  then  will  violate  that  oath  in  civil 
rights  prosecutions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
could  charge  any  person  with  violating 
an  oath  merely  because  I  may  not  agree, 
or  others  may  not  agree,  with  a  failure 
or  refusal  to  indict.  Remember,  an  In- 
dictment requires  a  vote  by  a  grand  jury 
of  citizens  in  order  to  convict.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  argue  that  question. 

But  I  believe  there  Is  a  pattern  of 
enough  experience  to  indicate  that  these 
statutes  fell  into  disuse  because  of  the 
judgment  of  the  prosecutor.  In  cases 
which  he  certainly  thought  desirable, 
that  he  could  get  neither  an  indictment 
nor  a  conviction. 

Unlike  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, I  had  no  Idea  that  this  question 
would  be  raised  at  this  moment.  If  the 
Senator  would  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  a  mem- 
orandum as  to  the  experience  with  this 
criminal  statute.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  Inserting  such  memo- 
randum as  the  Department  has  on  this 
subject.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina could  then  rebut  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection. 
However,  two  of  the  statutes  which  pro- 
vide for  prosecution— which  make  crimes 
in  this  case— namely,  title  18,  section  242. 
United  States  Code,  and  titie  18,  section 
371,  United  States  Code,  are  misde- 
meanors and  can  be  prosecuted  by  the 
U.S.  attorney  on  an  Information  rather 
than  an  indictment. 

Mr    JAVITS.     I  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Informations.    The  Senator  will 
readily  understand  that,  in  another  way, 
I  am  as  zealously  interested  as  is  the 
Senator  in  his  way.     I   went  Into  the 
question  of  informations  and  ran  into 
the    problem    of,    having    informations 
sworn  out  in  certain  areas,  again  In  view 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Attorney  General 
himself.    So  again  I  ask  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  obtain  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice a  memorandum,  to  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks  on  this  particular  point, 
concerning  the  use  of  criminal  statutes  in 
civil   rights  cases.     The   Senator  could 
then  have  the  benefit  of  it  for  rebuttal. 
Mr  ERVIN.    I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  ERVIN.  I  yield,  either  for  a  ques- 
tion or  for  an  observation,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor  by  doing  so. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    I  so  understand. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  be  ab- 
solutely clear.  It  should  be  stated  again 
that  both  the  Hart  Cotton  Mtik  case 
231  North  Carolina  431,  and  the  Royal 
cotton  Mills  case,  234  North  CaroUna 
545  were  cases  of  criminal  contempt, 
committed  outside  the  presence  of  the 
court  In  each  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  by  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, unheld  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  lower  court  and  did  not  require  jury 

trials 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina wUl  forgive  me  If  I  say  that  the 
RECORD  does  not  show  any  dissent  on 
Ws  part.  He  did  not  write  the  opinions, 
but  he  did  not  dissent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  correct.  I  did  not  d  ssent,  be- 
came I  made  it  a  practice  while  serving 
^^  juSe  to  subject  myself  to  proper 
j'Sdfcial  restraint.  I  based  my  decisions 
upon  the  law  as  it  was  declared  to  be 
iiTrelevant  statutes   and   relevant  de- 

^^Mr^boUGLAS.    That  was  the  whole 

^°Mr!  ERVIN.     In  other  words,  I  was 
not  a  judicial  iconoclast. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  whole 
point  of  my  address  yesterday;  namely 
that  the  right  to  a  jury  tna  in  contempt 
cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  whether 
in  the  presence  of  the  court  or  outside 
the  presence  of  tiie  court,  does  not  exist 
in  any  of  the  11  Southern  States,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
vision in  Virginia,  where  a  jury  trial  is 
granted  for  contempt  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  and  a  very  narrow  provision 
having  limited  application  in  the  case 
of  Georgia.  The  thrust  of  what  I  was 
trying  to  say  was  that  our  southern 
friends  are  demanding  provisions  in  the 
civil  rights  bill  which  they  do  not  have  in 
the  laws  of  their  own  States  and  which, 
so  far  as  the  record  shows,  they  have 
not   advocated   In  the   courts   of    their 

I  cited  the  novel  by  Tom  Wolfe,  who 
grew  up  near  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  in  Asheville. 

Mr.  ERVIN.   Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thomas  Wolfe  s 
semiautobiographical  novel,  "Look 
Homeward.  Angel,"  was  written  about 
Asheville;  and  wishing  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  our  southern  friends.  I  said. 
"Look  homeward  angels:  Look  home- 
ward to  your  State  statutes  and  your 
State  judicial  procedures,  and  do  not 
address  all  your  attention  to  the  bill  now 
before  Congress."  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  reached  the  point 
where  I  shall  have  to  disagree  a  little 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  the  southern  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  demanding  additional  rights. 
They  merely  are  demanding  that  de- 
fendants be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  statutes  now  in  existence,  which 
provide  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  every 
criminal  contempt  case  arising  out  of  a 
contempt  committed  out  of  the  presence 
of  the  court  and  not  prosecuted  in  the 


name  of  the  United  States.  The  bad 
thing  about  these  so-called  civil  rights 
bills— including  the  pending  one  and 
the  previous  ones— Is  that  In  such  cases 
they  would  deny  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  although 
In  the  absence  of  these  provisions  of 
these  bills,  that  right  would  be  possessed 
by  the  persons  covered  by  these  meas- 
ures. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  twice 
stated  is  not  granted  in  cases  of  con- 
tempt, whether  by  Federal  courts  or  in 
State  courts,  and  whether  contempt  be 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court 
or  committed  outside  the  presence  of  the 
court,  and  whether  civil  or  criminal 
contempt. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  must  correct  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  agreed  that  there 
is  no  constit^utional  right  of  trial  by 
jury- 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  also  no  proce- 
dural right 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  criminal  contempt 
proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Or    in    the    State 

courts ,     „  ^      , 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  so  far  as  the  Federal 
courts  are  concerned,  there  is  a  statutory 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings  in  which  the  aUeged 
contemptuous  act  constitutes  a  crime 
under  either  Federal  law  or  State  law, 
and  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  a 
party.  Practically  all  or  the  great  bulk 
of  civil  or  contempt  proceedings  in  the 
Federal  courts  are  tried  by  juries,  under 
Federal  law. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  have  hoped  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
brush  aside  all  the  legal  arguments,  and 
would  come  down  to  the  practical  prop- 
osition of  whether  a  jury  trial  In  civil 
rights  cases  is  in  the  public  interest. 
That  would  be  a  very  proper  subject  for 
discussion;  and,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  think  perhaps  we  can 
work  out  an  arrangement  on  this  matter. 
But  I  hope  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  not  going  to  argue  that  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill  are  unique 
and  exceptional,  when  they  merely  con- 
form to  the  constitutional  law  and  pro- 
cedures and  to  legal  procedures  and 
precedents  in  both  State  courts  and  the 
Federal  courts  on  all  types  of  contempt 

cases.  „ 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  would  be  delighted 
if  the  Senate  were  willing  to  give  de- 
fendants in  CivU  rights  cases  the  kind 
of  rights  they  had  before  1957.  Before 
then,  the  only  person  who  could  bring 
such  a  suit  was  a  private  individual. 
The  purpose  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  and  the  purpose  of  the  pendUig  biU 
is  to  deny  defendants  Ui  civU  rights  cases 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  a  right  which 
most  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
in  criminal  contempt  proceedings.  In 
that  connection.  I  refer  to  sections  402 
and  3691  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Under  these  sections  a  respond- 
entr— whether  a  natural  person  or  a  cor- 
poration—who is  charged  with  an  In- 
direct contempt  for  violation  of  an  In- 
junction, is  entitied  to  a  jury  trial  If  the 
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act  charged  as  a  violation  of  the  injunc 
tion  is  also  a  crime  under  an  act  of  Con 
gress  or  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
it  was  committed.    Sections  402  and  3691 
of  title  18  apply  in  those  cases;  and  i 
point  out.  in  passing,  that  virtually  al 
violations  of  the  civil  rights  of  oUier 
constitute   crimes   under    both   Federal 
laws  and  State  laws. 

Sections  402  and  3691  of  title  18  of  th( 
United  States  Code  confer  another  sub- 
stantial right  upon  a  respondent  who  is 
a  natural  person,  in  case  he  is  convicted. 
While  they  provide  that  he  may  be  "pun-. 
ished  by  fine  or  Imprisonment  or  both 
they  set  definite  limits  to  his  punish- 
ment.  by  specifying  that  he  cannot  b; 
required  to  pay   a  fine   to  the   Unltei 
States  in  excess  of  $1,000  or  subjected 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  in  excess 
of  6  months.  ^        ^. 

If  the  pending  bill,  which  gives  the 
Attorney  General  the  right  to  bring  suitj. 
were  to  be  enacted,  the  defendants,  ii 
criminal  contempt  cases,  would  be  de- 
nied the  right  of  jury  trials,  because  the 
United  States  would  be  a  party;  whereaf 
every  other  defendant  in  contempt  casQs 
under  these  two  statutes  would  retail 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  virtually  afl 
other  criminal  contempt  cases,  because 
in  other  cases  the  United  States  is  n©t 
ordinarily  a  party. 

Mr   JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
Mr      JAVITS.     The     Senator     fron 
North  Carolina  has  said  he  beUeved  th^t 

most  contempts i 

Mr  ERVIN.    I  said  "most ';  I  did  n^t 

say  "all."  ,  . .  ,.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.     The  Senator  said  th^t 
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most  contempts  are  tried  or  are  trialjle 
under  those  provisions.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  have  any  fig- 
ures to  cite  in  that  connection,  or  *d 
he  question  the  Attorney  General  abo^t 
that  matter?  i 

Mr  ERVIN.  No.  but  under  sectiokis 
241  and  242  of  title  18,  virtually  every 
denial  by  any  State  official  of  any  right 
secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  a  crime;  those  tvo 
sections  include  practically  all  civil 
rights. 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  goes  back  to  the 
question  we  discussed  before;  and  I  state 
that  I  shall  submit,  for  the  Record  a 
memorandum  of  the  experience  of  he 
Attorney  General  in  connection  with  1  he 
enforcement  of  these  sections  which  guve 
rise  to  the  need  for  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957  and  1960.  and  also  give  rise  to  the 
need  for  enactment  of  the  pending  till. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  I  shall  do  that. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  unier 
every  provision  of  the  pending  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  suit  by  the  United 
States  or  by  the  Attorney  General  in  )the 
name  of  the  United  States,  with  the  tex- 
ception  of  title  II— the  public  accom- 
modations title-^very  person  charged 
with  a  criminal  contempt  would  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  the  jury  tri^  pro- 
visions of  sections  402  and  3691  of  litle 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  addition  to  being  denied  the  rigl"  t  of 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  contempt  cises 
arising    under    every    provision   of    the 


pending  bill  except  the  public  accom- 
modations title,  defendants  would  not 
only  be  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
but  they  would  also  be  denied  the  benefit 
of   limited   and   specified   punishments. 
That  would  be  a  horrible  situation,  be- 
cause the  Federal  courts  have  held  that 
if  a  person  does  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  limitations  specified  in  the  acts,  he 
can  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment by  a  Federal  court,  for  a  criminal 
contempt,  and  that  there  are  no  maxi- 
mum limits  whatever  to  such  punish- 
ments, other  than  the  nebulous  declara- 
tion of  the  eighth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  "excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments infiicted." 

The  Federal  courts  have  upheld  the 
power  of  district  judges  to  sentence  re- 
spondents in  such  cases  to  jail  after  trials 
without  juries  for  as  much  as  2  years.  In 
the  case  of  Hill  v.  the  United  States  ex 
rel  Weiner.  300  U.S.  105,  and  Conley  v. 
the  United  States.  59  Federal  2d  929;  as 
much  as  3  years  in  the  case  of  ^nifed 
States  V.  Hall,  198.  Federal  2d  726,  and 
United  States  v.  Green.  140  Federal  Sup- 
plement 117;  and  as  much  as  4  years  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Thompson, 
214  Federal  2d  545. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence between  the  procedure  provided  in 
the  hundreds  of  other  cases  in  which  a 
Government  agency  may  seek  and  obUin 
an  injunction  and  the  procedures  con- 
tained in  the  present  bill? 

Mr  ERVIN.    I  do  not  believe  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  the  United  States 
can  seek  injuncUons  are  in  the  number 
suggested. 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     In  scores  of  cases. 

then.  ,  ., 

Mr.  ERVIN.    No ;  but  that  is  one  of  the 

very  important  reasons  why  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  wish  to  give  authority 
to  the  Government  to  bring  the  action. 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  my  good  friend 
now  proposing  that  in  all  cases  m  which 
a  Government  agency  seeks  and  obtauis 
an  injunction  the  right  of  jury  trial  shall 
be  provided?  Is  the  Senator  proposing 
to  revise  the  whole  code  of  procedure  in 
the  Federal  couits? 

Mr  ERVIN.    In  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  the  Government  should  litigate  un- 
der procedural  laws  Uilored  in  a  par- 
ticular way.     Every  litigant  In  a  court 
of  justice,  whether  the  litigant  be  a  pri- 
vate individual,  a  State  official,  a  Fed- 
eral  official,    or   the   United    States   of 
America,  should  have  his  case  tried  un- 
der uniform  laws  which  would  be  applied 
in  like  manner  to  all  in  Uke  circum- 
stances, regardless  of  whether  the  liti- 
gants are  Individuals,  corporations,  offi- 
cials, or  the  Govenunent  itself. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  made  a  ringing  af- 
firmation of  his  beliefs;  but  does  he  pro- 
pose in  his  amendments— which  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  read- 
that  a  jury  trial  be  required  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  Government  is  a  party,  or 


is  he  merely  confining  those  rights  to  the 
civil  rights  bill  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  have  not  yet  offered  an 
amendment  to  that  effect,  but  I  am  in 
the  process  of  having  one  drafted.  That 
amendment  would  provide  for  jury  trials 
in  all  criminal  contempt  proceedings  in 
which  the  alleged  contempt  occurs  out- 
side the  presence  of  the  court,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  Government  is  a 

party.  .  . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     Is  such  a  provision 
provided  in  the  amendments  which  the 
Senator  has  asked  to  have  printed? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Are  the  amendments 
which  the  Senator  has  asked  to  have 
printed  confined  to  the  bUl  now  under 
consideration,  H.R.  7152? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  attempt  to  reform  the  entire  le- 
gal procedure  instead  of  making  an  ex- 
ception for  the  type  of  act  which  we  are 
now  considering? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  vote  for  an  amendment  which 
would  give  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to 
criminal  contempt  cases  arising  under 
the   bill,  I   shall   modify   my   proposed 
amendment  to  that  extent.    But  other- 
wise I  believe  that  as  long  as  we  are 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  civil  rights. 
I  know  of  no  civil  right  which  all  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  have  which  rises  above 
the  right  to  have  cases  tried  under  uni- 
form laws  applying  to  all  people  in  like 
circumstances.    I  would  extend  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings to  everyone  involved  in  a  con- 
tempt proceeding— labor  unions,  south- 
erners, and  everyone  else. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  such  a  provision  in 
your  amendment? 

Mr  ERVIN.  No;  it  is  not  in  the 
amendments  that  I  have  proposed  thus 
far  I  am  having  one  drafted  to  that 
effect,  however.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  scrutinize  it 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  JA\nTS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.   I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  wish  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  clarify  one  thing 
for  me  so  that  it  may  be  clear  in  the 
Record,  and  so  that  when  a  reply  is  made, 
it  may  be  directed  to  the  Senator's  spe- 
cifics.   As  I  understand  the  Senator,  he 
is  referring  to  two  bodies  of  law.    One  is 
those  sections  of  tiUe  18  which  make  a 
criminal  offense  of  a  violation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  another.    The  other  is  the  sec- 
tion of  the  law  which  relates  specifically 
to  punishment  for  criminal  contempt  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States 
where  the  contemptuous  act  also  consti- 
tutes a  crime  under  Federal  or  State  law. 
Under  title  18,  section  402.  unless  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  the  rights  of 
trial  by  jury  apply  as  they  would  to  the 
person  if  he  stood  accused  of  that  partic- 
ular crime.    Do  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor correctly?    There  are  two  separate 
bodies  of  law  to  which  the  Senator  has 

referred.  ^  *  »  c 

Mr  ERVIN.  There  are  two  statutes. 
Under  section  402  and  section  3691  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  every 


person  has  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  benefit  of  limited  punishment  in  ev- 
ery criminal  contempt  case  in  which  the 
alleged  contemptuous  act  also  constitutes 
a  crime  under  either  Federal  or  State 
law,  unless  it  is  in  a  case  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WiU  the  Senator  restate 
these  sections? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Sections  402  and  3691  oi 

title  18. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  also  in- 
voked the  fact  that  if  a  person  guilty  of 
a  civil  rights  violation  were  charged  un- 
der the  criminal  statutes  relating  to  civil 
rights  abuses,  then  that  person  would 
have  under  the  normal  rules  of  law  a  jury 

trial.  ,  . 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  referred  to 

both. 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  is  correct,  because 
section  242  of  title  18  of  the  Umted 
States  Code  makes  it  a  crime  for  any 
State  or  local  official  to  deprive  any  per- 
son of  any  rights  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  I  have  in  mind 
the  Senator's  argument.  That  is  what 
I  wanted.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations  about  the 
law  of  North  Carolina,  since  it  has  been 
brought  into  question,  to  show  how  su- 
perior it  is  to  the  laws  of  the  United 

Article  IV.  section  1.  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  reads  as  follows: 

The  distinctions  between  actions  at  law 
and  suits  in  equity,   and  the  forms  of  aXl 
such  actions  and  suits,  shall  be  abolished; 
and  there   shall  be   In   this  State  but   one 
form  of  action  for  the  enforcement  or  pro- 
tection of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of 
private  wrongs,  which  shall  be  denominated 
a  civil  action;  and  every  action  prosecuted 
by  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  party,  against 
a  person  charged  with  a  public  offense  for 
the  punishment  of  the  same,  shall  be  termed 
a  criminal  action.    Feigned  issues  shall  also 
be  abolished,  and  the  facts  at  issue  tried  by 
order  of  court  before  a  Jiiry  (Const.  1868). 

The  constitution   of  North  Carolina 
also  contains   in  article  I,  section   19 
which  is  a  part  of  the  bill  of  rights  of 
its  constitution,  this  declaration: 

In  aU  controversies  at  law  respecting  prop- 
erty the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  J-ury  is  one 
of  the  best  securities  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and  In- 
violable. 

Pursuant  to  article  HI,  section  1.  of  the 
constitution,  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  adopted  a  code  of  civil  proce- 
dure. By  sections  1-1,  1-2.  1-4,  and  1-5 
of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  legislature  has  provided  that 
a  civil  action  is  an  ordinary  proceeding 
in  a  court  of  justice  by  which  a  party 
prosecutes  suiother  party  for  the  en- 
forcement or  protection  of  a  right  and 
the  redress  or  prevention  of  a  wrong. 

By  a  statute  embodied  in  section  1- 
172  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  thp  legislature  has  made  this 
provision; 

An  issue  of  fact  must  be  tried  by  a  Jury 
unless  a  trial  by  Jury  Is  waived  or  a  reference 
ordered. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 
has  held,  under  that  statute,  that  a  par- 
ty to  a  civil  action  has  a  right  of  trial 
by  jury  on  the  merits  in  every  single  ac- 
tion tried  in  the  courts  of  North  Caro- 
lina regardless  of  whether  the  civil  ac- 
tion involves  legal  principles  or  equitable 

principles.  ,  „i.  ^  ^ 

Section  1-189  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  contains  the  follow- 
ing provision  applicable  to  compulsory 
references : 

The  compulsory  reference  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  deprive  either  party  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  the 
issues  of  fact  arising  on  the  pleadings,  but 
such  trial  shall  be  only  upon  the  written 
evidence  taken  before  the  referee. 


Under  these  constitutional  provisions 
and  statutes,  every  litigant  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion tried  in  the  courts  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  is- 
sues of  fact  be  tried  by  a  jury,  except 
in  the  most  restricted  class  of  cases. 

Every  litigant  has  a  right,  under  these 
constitutional  provisions  and  statutes,  to 
have  a  trial  on  the  merits  in  cases  where 
the  State  or  any  corporation  or  any  indi- 
vidual seeks  injimctive  relief. 

In  my  judgment,  these  statutes  are  far 
superior  to  the  Federal  laws;  the  Fed- 
eral law  still  denies  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  on  the  merits  in  all  proceedings  of 
an  equitable  nature. 

Under  the  pending  bill  virtually  all  the 
proceedings  to  be  brought  by  the  At- 
torney General  are  to  be  equitable  pro- 
ceedings, and  they  are  to  be  tried  by 
a  judge  without  a  jury.  The  judge  is  to 
be  the  one  who,  if  he  has  the  perception 
of  an  average  human  being,  would  try 
the  case  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  be  promoted  in  the 
Federal  judicial  hierarchy  without  his 
having  the  good  will  and  favor  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Justice  De- 
partment is  to  prosecute  these  actions 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  individuals, 
selected  out  of  all  other  Americans,  with 
special  consideration  on  the  basis  of  their 

In  my  discussion  with  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  pointed  out  that,  under  aU  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill  except 
those  of  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion, the  defendants  would  be  denied  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  benefit  of 
limited  punishments  In  case  they  are  to 
be  charged  with  criminal  contempt. 

North  Carolina  has  a  statute  which 
limits  the  punishment  in  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings.  This  statute  Is  sec- 
tion 5-4  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina.  It  provides  that  the  punish- 
ment for  criminal  contempt  shall  be 
by  fine  not  to  exceed  $250  or  Imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  30  days,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

So.  speaking  a  word  in  defense  of  the 
law  of  North  CaroUna,  I  point  out  that 
the  law  of  North  Carolina  Is  far  superior 
to  the  law  of  the  United  States  in  its 
devoUon  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury; 
and  is  far  superior  to  the  law  of  the 
United  States  in  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings in  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party.  In  that  it  prescribes 
limited  punishment. 


A  book  was  recently  written  which 
points  out  that  the  most  tyrannical  thing 
in  America  is  a  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceeding prosecuted  In  a  case  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party. 

I  charge  here  and  now  that  one  of  the 
motives  for  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill  and  for  the  insertion  in  it  of  the  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  cases  under  the  bill 
Is  the  realization  that  such  provisions 
will  rob  defendants,  in  criminal  contempt 
cases  brought  under  the  bill,  not  only  of 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  but  of  the  right 
to  limited  punishment  in  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings  which  may  grow  out 
of  such  cases. 

So  much  for  the  law  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  law  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  jury  trials  and  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy 
between  the  law  of  North  Carolina  In 
criminal  contempt  proceedings  and  any 
action  taken  by  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
pending  bill.  ^   . 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  Fed- 
eral legislators.  They  should  enact,  as 
Federal  legislators,  the  wisest  possible 
laws  I  caimot  imagine  any  law  that 
needs  enactment  at  the  Federal  level  to- 
day more  than  a  law  which  would  give 
the  defendants,  in  cases  to  be  brought 
under  such  bills  as  this,  the  absolute 
right  to  a  trial  by  jvu-y  and  the  benefit 
of  limited,  specified  punishments  in 
criminal  contempt  proceedings  arising  in 
cases  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  in  these 
respects  are  an  affront  to  the  principle 
on  which  our  legal  system  is  founded; 
namely,  that  the  rights  and  responsibU- 
ities  of  all  Utigants  in  all  instances 
should  be  determined  by  certain  uniform 
laws  applying  to  all  Utigants  in  like 
circumstances. 

The  arguments  made  in  connection 
with  the  bill,  in  some  respects,  are  in- 
deed strange.  It  has  been  suggested,  in 
many  speeches  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  should  pass 
the  bill  speedily  and  without  due  con- 
sideration of  all  its  merits  and  demerits, 
in  order  to  forestaU  the  possibility  that 
there  might  be  demonstrations  and  riots 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  unless  the 
Senate  does  so.  „       ^ 

In  my  honest  judgment,  the  Senate 
would  forfeit— and  justly  forfeit— its 
right  to  the  respect  of  the  American 
people  if  it  should  enact  legislation  of 
any  character  under  the  threat  of  dem- 
onstrations or  riots.  Accordingly.  I  re- 
ject this  argument  of  some  who  seek  to 
hurry  this  bill  through  the  Senate. 

Another  argument  made  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  bUl  Is  that  It  Is  a  moderate 
bill.  If  this  be  a  moderate  bill.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  an  immoderate  blU  In  this 
area  of  our  national  life  would  be. 

One  section  of  the  bUl.  Utle  VI.  would 
divert  from  its  primary  purpose  every 
activity  and  every  program  in  which  the 
Federal    Government    offers    financial 

Under  another  title  of  the  bill,  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  empowered  to 
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bring  actions  In  every  school  district  in 
the  United  States  which,  according  to  thj 
SSguage  of  the  bUl.  has  failed  to  achievj 
desegregation,  to  convert  the  publit 
schools  from  their  primary  PV^rpose  a^ 
educational  institutions  into  sociologies 
laboratories  for  experiments  in  race  rela- 
tionships. 

Under  title  VI  of  the  bill,  the  housin? 
authorities  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  empowered  to  establish  regula- 
tions converting  every  housing  Pjograii 
from  its  primary  purpose  to  provide  sneJ- 
ter  for  the  American  people  into  an  in- 
strumentality to  compel  the  involuntary 
association  of  the  races. 

Many  eminent  gentlemen  have  Join^ 
the  administration  and  various  racial  ana 
Uberal  organizations  in  the  demand  thJX 
this  bill  be  passed  by  the  Senate  withoiit 
committee  consideration  or  amendment. 
On  the  basis  of  answers  given  by  some  <>i 
these  eminent  gentlemen  to  questions  put 
to  them  by  me,  I  assert  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  most  Of 
them  have  never  read  the  bUl  or  analyz^ 
its  contents.  Indeed.  I  assert  on  thfs 
basis  that  most  of  them  have  never  ev^n 
seen  a  copy  of  the  bill.  They  are  simp  y 
beguUed  into  believing  that  the  bill  lis 
good  because  it  is  entitled  a  civil  ngh|ts 

bill. 

The  so-called  civil  rights  bill  is  a 
of  enormous  content.  It  contains 
lines  on  55  pages,  and  undertakes  to  ddal 
with  virtually  all  of  the  activities  of  tjie 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  as  well 
as  with  virtually  all  the  commercial  a|id 
personal  affairs  of  all  the  inhabitants  |of 
our  coimtry. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yie  d. 
with  the  understandmg  that  it  will  rot 
affect  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr    ERVTN.    And   with   the   under- 
standing that  when  I  resume  it  will  rot 
count  as  another  speech. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  th 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  an 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Has  the  Senator  fribm 
North  Carolina  referred  to  a  documwit 
which  was  brought  forward  in  all  seiri 
ousness  by  the  manager  or  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  promoting  the  pending  Ijill. 
and  which  has  been  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral other  Senators  in  their  remarks.  a|nd 
inserted  in  the  Record  in  2  or  3  different 
places,  containing  a  letter  written  jby 
about  22  lawyers,  proclaiming  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill? 

I  do  not  know  all  those  men.  However, 
I  notice  that  they  are  spearheaded  by 
three  former  Attorneys  General  of  the 
United  States.  Those  3  former  At- 
torneys General  of  the  United  States 
originated  in  some  degree  1  or  rriore 
of  the  10  bills  which  have  been  wrap^aed 
into  this  1  package,  and  given  the  [er- 
roneous label  of  a  civil  rights  bill.  i 
One  is  former  Attorney  General  Bid 
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dle, who  is  an  officer  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.    He  became  an  tffl 
cer  In  that  organization  on  his  retire 
ment  as  Attorney  General.     Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  is  one  of  the  itiost 
extreme  liberal  groups  that  I  have  any 


knowledge  of.    I  do  not  call  the  Cam 


munist  Party  a  liberal  group, 
vocated  such  legislation. 

Mr  Brownell  is  also  mentioned.  Mr. 
Brownell  has  been  the  subject  of  a  book, 
which  appeared  in  the  past  few  weeks  m 
which  it  is  not  only  asserted  that  he  had 
been  the  author  of  several  provisions  of 
the  bill  but  that  he  had  deceived  a  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
certain  extent  in  claiming  that  it  was 
an  administration  measure. 

Of  course  we  know  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
other  former  Attorney  General  whose 
name  is  mentioned,  was  the  good  right 
arm  of  former  Vice  President  Nixon,  that 
he  duly  took  a  partisan  view  on  the  eve 
of  a  political  campaign  in  advocating 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if. 
indeed,  one  of  them  did  not  find  its  ori- 
gin in  his  own  mind. 

If  this  were  not  such  a  serious  matter, 
this  letter,  so  far  as  these  men  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  the  subject  of  levity. 
They  had  advocated  these  bills  and  they 
had  appeared  before  committees  to  testi- 
fy in  favor  of  them. 

Asking  them  whether  they  thought  the 
bill  was  constitutional  one  must  expect 
to  get  exactly  the  same  reply  one  would 
get  if  one  were  to  ask  a  young  mother  if 
she  thought  her  baby  is  pretty.  To  ex- 
pect any  other  answer  would  be  expect- 
ing the  mother  to  say,  "No;  my  baby  is 
a  terribly  ugly  baby." 

I  do  not  know  the  other  men  who  were 
brought  forward  as  great  authorities  in 
this  field. 

As  I  say  the  document  has  been  put  m 
the  Record  at  least  twice.  I  note  among 
them  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University,  Mr.  Griswold.  I  recall  that 
he  was  the  member  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  who  recommended  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  he  withhold  aid  to  the 
bhnd  old.  sick,  infirm,  and  the  veteran 
with  scars  of  battle  on  his  body,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  on  account  of  some 
action  by  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

Our  late,  lamented  President  was  a 
Harvard  man,  and  proud  of  it.  He  was 
an  overseer,  as  a  trustee  is  called,  of 
Harvard.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
Harvard  men.  However,  that  was  the 
only  time  that  he  did  not  take  the  ad- 
vice of  a  Harvard  professor,  even 
though  he  was  the  dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  Harvard. 

That  is  when  the  late  President  made 
the  statement  that  he  did  not  have  the 
right  to  do  it,  that  he  doubted  that  he 
should  have  the  right  to  do  it.  and 
doubted  the  constitutionality  of  it,  even 
though  he  was  requested  to  take  the  ac- 
tion by  a  commission  of  which  the  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who  signed 
this  letter,  was  a  member. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  know  all  these  men, 
although  all  of  them  are  of  the  same 
bent  as  those  I  do  know  personally.  The 
letter,  which  apparently  has  been 
brought  forward  seriously  in  support  of 
the  bin.  was  inserted  In  the  Record  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  other  Senators  had 
the  letter  inserted  as  a  part  of  their 
remarks.  To  me.  and  to  any  person  who 
has   knowledge   of   the   background   of 


those  to  whom  I  have  referred,  as  weU  as 
one  or  two  other  signers  that  I  know  per- 
sonally the  letter  is  about  as  earthshak- 
ing  and  momentous  a  contribution  to  the 
issue  as  if  a  Senator  were  to  say  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  "I  am  advised 
on  good  authority  that  the  French  still 
hold  Paris  in  some  force." 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  these  gen- 
tlemen have  given  me  quite  a  task.     As 
soon  as  I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum  accompanying   their  letter,  in 
which  they  cited  cases  which  in  their 
opinion  sustained   the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill.  I  began  to  study  those  cases. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  an  analysis  of  every 
one  of  the  cases  they  cited.    I  say  it  with 
regret,  but  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity,  that 
not  one  of  those  cases  justifies  the  asser- 
tion that  the  bill  is  constitutional.    Some 
of  them  show  exactly  the  opposite.    One 
of  the  cases  cited  is  United  States  v.  In- 
ternational Boxing   Cluh.   348  U.S.   236 
(1955).    In  that  case  a  civil  action  was 
brought   under   the   antitrust   laws.    It 
was  alleged  that  the  defendant  had  con- 
spired to  monopolize  championship  box- 
ing contests  on  a  multi-State  basis,  cou- 
pled with  the  sale  of  rights  to  televise, 
broadcast,  and  film  the  contests  for  In- 
terstate transmission. 

The  allegation  was  that  they  had  con- 
spired to  monopolize  and  broadcast  box- 
ing matches  over  State  lines  throughout 
the  countiT.  and  that  25  percent  of  all  of 
the  money  they  were  to  receive  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  monopoly  and  conspiracy  was 
to  be  derived  from  the  transmission  of 
the  boxing  matches  which  they  were  to 
stage  by  television  and  radio  across  State 

lines. 

Of    course,    upon    those    allegations, 
which  were  admitted  by  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  case,  there  was  a  clear  case  of 
a  conspiracy  to  monopolize  trade  and 
commerce  in  interstate  commerce.    The 
gentlemen  cite  that  case  to  sustam  the 
proposition  that  if  a  theater  exhibits  a 
picture  which  at  some  time  past  has  been 
ruled  to  be  in  interstate  commerce,  or  If 
one  stages  an  athletic  contest  by  athletes 
who  have  traveled  at  some  time  in  the 
past  in  interstate  commerce,  or  if  one 
presents  a  vaudeville  act  by  players  who 
have  traveled  at  some  time  in  the  past  in 
interstate  commerce,  such  activities  are 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  opinion  reads  in  that  regard : 
A  boxing  match,  like  the  showing  of  a  mo- 
tion picture,  or  the  performance  of  a  vaude- 
ville act.  or  the  performance  of  a  legitimate 
stage  attraction,  is.  of  course,  a  local  afTalr. 


The  very  case  cited  states  that  the  con- 
ditions which  call  into  play  the  third 
category  of  those  to  be  covered  by  the 
public  accommodations  provision  are 
local  affairs  exempt  from  congressional 
regulation. 

There  are  other  cases.  One  case  whicft 
is  claimed  to  sustain  certain  parts  of  this 
bill  is  a  case  styled  National  Negro  Alli- 
ance v.  Sanitary  Grocery  Company,  iv^ 
US  552.  The  Senator  will  remember 
that  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  which 
is  embodied  in  title  29.  United  States 
Code,  section  113.  provides  that  no  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  injunction 
in  a  labor  dispute.   The  facts  of  that  case 


were  these:  The  Negro  organization  de- 
manded that  the  Sanitary  Grocery  Co., 
which,  as  I  recall,  was  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  should  hire  some 
Negro  clerks.  The  Sanitary  Grocery  Co. 
refused  to  do  so.  The  organization 
placed  its  pickets  around  the  place  of 
business  and  picketed  it.  demanding  jobs. 
The  Sanitary  Grocery  Co.  went  into  the 
Federal  district  court  and  sought  an  in- 
junction against  the  picketing,  and  the 
court  denied  the  Injunction.  The  deci- 
sion was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  denied  to  Fed- 
eral district  courts  jurisdiction  to  issue 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  What  ap- 
plication that  case  has  to  this  bill  Is 
something  which  exceeds  my  compre- 
hension. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  will  recall 
that  the  distinction  between  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  a  State  legislature  and  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  as  a  na- 
tional legislative  body  is  as  wide  as  the 
gulf  that  yawns  between  Lazarus  In 
Abraham's  bosom  and  Dives  in  Hades. 

Under  all  the  decisions,  the  proposi- 
tion Is  established  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture has  the  power  to  enact  any  law  It 
sees  fit  unless  it  Is  prohibited  from  doing 
so  by  the  State  constitution  or  some  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  decisions  likewise  hold 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  delegated  powers,  and  that 
Congress  cannot  enact  any  law  unless  the 
power  to  enact  the  law  is  given  to  it  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  gentlemen  cited  these  cases  to 
sustain  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
this  bill:  Nehbia  v.  New  York,  291  U.S. 
502.  and  Railway  Mail  Association  v. 
Corsi.  326  U.S.  88. 

The  Nebbla  case  involves  the  simple 
question  whether  the  State  of  New  York, 
acting  through  Its  legislature,  which  had 
unlimited  power,  except  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  restrained  by  the  New  York 
constitution  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  could  enact  a  milk  con- 
trol law  applicable  to  the  State  of  New 
York. 

What  that  case  has  to  do  with  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  for  the 
United  States  is  another  thing  which  ex- 
ceeds my  power  of  comprehension.  The 
Nebbla  case  Is  cited  by  virtually  all  text 
writers  to  sustain  the  proposition  that 
the  power  to  regulate  contracts  and  the 
use  of  property  is  a  power  which  belongs 
to  the  States  and  not  to  Congress. 

The  Railway  Mall  Association  case  In- 
volved the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  had  the 
power  to  enact  a  civil  rights  law  for  New 
York  State  which  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  In  mem- 
bership In  labor  organizations. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Georgia  can 
tell  me  how  that  case  sheds  any  light 
whatever  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  this  bill.  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  see  any  relevancy  between  that 
case  and  this  bill,  or  anything  in  the 
decision  of  the  Court  In  that  case  to 
justify  the  proposition  that  Congress  has 
the  power  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  enact  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield. 
under  the  same  understanding? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  looked  into  those  cases.  I  read 
through  the  statement  rather  casually. 
From  such  knowledge  as  I  had  of  those 
cases,  I  did  not  see  any  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  the  pending  bill,  nor  did 
I  expect  to  see  any.  Naturally  those 
men.  bearing  the  title  of  lawyers, 
wanted  to  cite  some  cases;  so  I  suppose 
they  did  the  very  best  they  could. 

But  when  I  saw  that  the  question  had 
been  addressed  to  former  Attorneys 
General  Biddle,  Brownell,  and  Rogers — 
asking  them  whether  they  approved  this 
bin  and  thought  It  was  perfect  in  every 


lie  concern.     The  general  rule  is  that  both 
shall  be  free  of  governmental  Interference. 
But    neither    property    rights    nor    contract 
rights  are  absolute;  for  government  cannot 
exist  If  the  citizen  may  at  will  use  his  prop- 
erty to  the  detriment  of  his  fellows,  or  exer- 
cise his  freedom  of  contract  to  work  them 
harm.     Equally  fundamental  with  the  pri- 
vate right  Is  that  of  the  public  to  regulate 
It  In  the  common  Interest.     As  Chief  Justice 
Marshall    said,    speaking    specifically    of    In- 
8i>ectlon  laws,  such  laws  form  "a  portion  of 
that  Immense  mass  of  legislation,  which  em- 
braces everything  within  the  territory  of  a 
State — all  which  can  be  most  advantageously 
exercised  by  the  States  themselves.     Inspec- 
tion  laws,  quarantine   laws,   health   laws   of 
every  description,  as  well  as  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  Internal  commerce  of  a  State — 
are  component  parts  of  this  mass." 
Justice  Barbour  said  for  this  court: 
"It  Is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  bounden 
and  solemn  duty  of  a  State,  to  advance  the 
safety,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  lU  peo- 
ple, and  to  provide  for  Its  general  welfare. 


respecl^I  remarked  that  that  was  jUsr--by  any  and  every  act  of  legislation,  which 
the  same  as  writing  to  a  Baptist  ministier     ±^-\trZ.^^:>^.l?T.Tr.lL^^^ 


and  asking  him  whether  he  beheved  that 
immersion  was  the  proper  form  of  bap- 
tism, or  writing  to  a  Catholic  priest  and 
asking  him  whether  he  believed  in  the 
virgin  birth.  In  short,  those  who  asked 
the  question  knew  what  the  answer 
would  be;  they  knew  that  from  the  rec- 
ord of  these  men.  who  have  been  agita- 
tors In  this  area.  In  fact,  their  chief 
claim  to  fame  and  distinction— however 
tenuous  It  may  be — lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  agitators  in  this  area. 
So  I  did  not  look  into  the  detaUs  of 
those  cases,  because  when  I  saw  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  I  knew  they  had  been  asked 
for  a  verdict  which  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated long  before  the  question  was 
siskcd. 

That  situation  reminds  me  of  a  story 
which  old  Dr.  Morris,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  Law  School  when 
I  attended  it.  told.  He  remarked  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  a  defendant 
would  be  convicted  of  stealing  a  steer  If 
his  case  was  tried  before  a  jury  com- 
posed of  the  men  who  had  helped  him 
eat  the  beef  at  a  barbecue. 

So  when  that  question  was  asked  of 
those  men.  who  for  so  long  had  taken 
that  professional  opinion  and  had  ad- 
hered to  It.  certainly  the  answer  was 
known  before  the  question  was  asked.    I 
was   only   surprised    that   the    Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania      would      advance,      with 
straight  faces,  the  memorandum  signed 
by  those  gentlemen.    In  view  of  their 
reputations  and  their  activities  In  this 
field  through  the  years,  I  thought  It  was 
quite   a  feat   and  quite   an  impressive 
demonstration  of  skiU  In  the  Thespian 
art  when  they  urged,  without  laughing, 
that    consideration    be    given    to    that 
memorandum,  when  they  knew  the  ac- 
tivities and  the  stand  of  those  gentlemen 
In  this  field  through  the  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Greorgla. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Nebbla  case,  the 
court  had  this  to  say : 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  use  of 
property  and  the  making  of  contracts  are 
normally  matters  of  private  and  not  of  pub- 


where  the  power  over  the  particular  subject, 
or  the  manner  of  Its  exercise,  is  not  surren- 
dered or  restrained.  In  the  manner  Just  stated. 
That  all  those  powers  which  relate  to  merely 
municipal  legislation,  or  what  may.  i>erhap8. 
more  properly  be  called  internal  police,  are 
not  thus  surrendered  or  restrained;  and 
that,  consequently.  In  relation  to  these,  the 
authority  of  a  State  is  complete,  unquali- 
fied, and  exclusive"  (pp.  523-624) . 

Mr.  President,  a  case  in  which  It  was 
held  that  the  authority  of  the  State  to 
regulate  the  matter  being  regulated  was 
"complete,  unqualified,  and  exclusive." 
does  not.  in  my  judgment,  sustain  the 
proposition  that  Congress  can  pass  a 
law  similar  to  the  bUl  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  yielded  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  I  was  commenting  in 
a  general  way  upon  the  pending  bill.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  that  the  so-caUed  civil 
rights  bin  Is  a  bin  of  enormous  content. 
It  contains  1.305  lines  on  55  pages,  and 
undertakes  to  deal  with  virtuaUy  an  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  as  well  as  with  virtually 
all  the  commercial  and  personal  affairs 
of  an  the  Inhabitants  of  our  country. 

Some  of  the  1.305  lines  in  the  blU  re- 
veal, and  others  conceal,  the  most  mon- 
strous blueprint  for  government  tyranny 
ever  presented  to  the  Congress. 

The  tragic  truth  Is  that  the  bUl  Is  as 
full  of  legal  tricks  as  a  mangy  hound 
dog  Is  of  fleas. 

I  shall  caU  attention  at  this  time  to 
the  legal  trick  deceptively  placed  by  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  in  the  seven  lines  of 
section  302  of  title  m.  This  title  pur- 
ports to  deal  only  with  the  desegregation 
of  such  pubhc  facilities  as  public  build- 
ings, public  parks,  pubbc  playgroimds, 
and  the  like  "owned,  operated,  or  man- 
aged by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof."  As  a  consequence,  no 
rational  man  would  reasonably  expect 
to  find  m  It  a  provision  which  Is  cleverly 
designed  to  vest  in  the  tonporary  oc- 
cupant of  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  may  be. 
an  autocratic  power  to  be  exercised  at 
his  uncontroUed  discretion  to  iM-owbeat 
aU  persons  acting  In  behadf  of  State  or 
local  governments  into  submission  to  his 
win  in  VirtuaUy  all  their  official  dealings 
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with  virtually  all  of  the  people  wlthii 

'"^Nev^rtSss.  one  finds  a  provision  cf 
this  character  in  the  seven  lines  coi^^- 
tuting  section  302  of  title  III.  These 
lines  read  as  follows: 

Whenever  an  action  has  been  commenctd 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  seeklr  g 
Jellef  from  the  denial  of  equal  Protection  of 
the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color^  rellglo  i 
or  national  origin,  the  Attorney  General  fr 
OT  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  my 
intervene  In  such  action.  In  «^ch^  «.t  n 
the  united  States  shall  be  entitled  to  tlie 
same  relief  as  If  It  had  Instituted  the  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  unprece- 
dented magnitude  of  the  power  whig 
these  seven  lines  would  confer  upon  tlie 
Attorney  General.    By  the  simple  expte- 
dient  of  first  inducing  others  to  bring  ac- 
tions based  upon  an  alleged  "denial  of 
equal  protecUon  of  the  laws  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  naUon^  ori- 
gin" in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
in  the  various  areas  of  the  country,  tie 
Attorney  General  would  be  empowered 
by  these  seven  lines  to  prosecute  actions 
against  virtually  all  persons  acting  lor 
any   State   or   any   subdivision   of   a^y 
State  in  any  official  dealings  with  afiy 
people  within  their  borders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  conform  to  his  de- 
sires    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Attoriiey 
General  could  undoubtedly  impose  lus 
will  upon  such  persons  in  most  cases 'by 
a  mere  threat  to  intervene  in  such  fc- 
tions.    This  is  true  because  the  average 
human  being  is  reluctant  to  have  the 
financial  and  governmental  might  of  the 
United    States    pitted    against    hmi  |  in 
litigation.  [ . 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President.  Will 

the  Senator  yield?  t   Lcv 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  pK 
iinanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  f^om 
South  Carolina  for  questions  or  ob- 
servations without  losing  my  privilege 
to  the  floor,  and  without  having  feny 
subsequent  remarks  or  any  prior  remarks 
made  by  me  counted  as  a  second  speech 
on  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  VIc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  desire  to  a^k  a 
question,  but  before  I  do  so.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  thoroughly  that  the  bill 
is  as  full  of  mistakes,  illegality,  and  un- 
constitutionality as  it  could  be.  I  agree 
with  him  on  that  point. 

Being  a  country  boy.  I  like  his  i. lus- 
tration that  the  bill  is  as  full  of  mistakes 
as  a  mangy  hound  dog  is  full  of  Heas. 
However.  I  wish  to  go  a  step  further. 
Fleas  remain  on  a  dog  as  long  as  lie  is 
living.  The  minute  the  dog  dies,  the 
fleas  begin  to  hop  off. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina believe  that  the  people,  espe^iially 
business  people  throughout  the  UJiited 
States,  will  become  more  and  mon;  op- 
posed to  the  bill  and  they  will  hop  ^ff  it. 
as  fleas  hop  off  a  mangy  hound  dog  lafter 
the  dog  dies?  i 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  did  not  understand 
whether  the  Senator  said  that  the!  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  or  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  would  hop  off. 
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Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  referred  to  the 
proponents  of  the  bill.  At  least  they  will 
cease  claiming  that  they  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.   Does  not  the  Senator  think 

that  is  so?  , 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  think  so.  Represent- 
ative'Wyman.  of  New  Hampshire,  de- 
scribed the  bill  correctly  when  he  said 
that  it  was  like  an  iceberg:  Very  little 
of  it  is  now  showing  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  were  the  bill  to  become 
effective,  and  the  Federal  Government 
were  to  undertake  to  enforce  it.  all  the 
rest  of  the  iceberg  which  is  not  now  ex- 
posed would  become  visible  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  American  people 
would  realize  that  a  monstrous  thing 
had  been  done  to  them  despite  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  the  part  of  the  iceberg 
which  is  not  presently  showing  is  likely 
to  be  as  treacherous  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  the  iceberg  that  sank 
the  Titanic'?  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr   ERVIN.    If  the  bill  is  passed  in 
its    present    form,    it    will    signal    the 
destruction  of  constitutional  government 
in  the  United  States  as  we  have  known  it. 
A  moment  ago  I  discussed  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  some  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  cited  to  sustain  the 
proposition  that  Congress  has  a  constitu- 
tional power  to  pass  the  bill     The  cor- 
rect name  of  one  case  is  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  v.  Jones  Laughhn  Steel 
Corp     301  U.S.  1.     In  that  case  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  said  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  power  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce    He  said  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce- 
that  is  commerce  between  or  among  the 
States— and   that   the   States   had    the 
power  to  regulate  intrastate  commerce- 
that  is.  business  dealings  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  States. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  that  li  tnis 
country  ever  reached  the  point  where  it 
failed  to  heed  this  distinction,  the  action 
of  the  country  in  that  respect  would  de- 
stroy the  Federal  system  established  by 
the  Constitution.  w  ..  *v,»„ 

Those  are  not  his  exact  words,  but  they 
are  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

If  the  Congress  should  enact  this  biU. 
and  the  law  should  be  upheld  by  the 
courts  there  would  be  a  complete  end  of 
the  Federal  system  which  divides  the 
powers  of  government  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  national  level, 
and  the  States  on  the  local  level. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator illustrated  his  point  a  little  while 
ago  by  referring  to  an  iceberg,  and  stat- 
ing that  very  little  of  it  shows  when  it 
is  first  seen.  In  the  pending  bill  we  see 
very  Uttle  of  the  flaws  of  the  bill  at  tne 
present  time.  If  the  bill  should  pass 
and  the  Supreme  Court  should  rule 
that  it  was  constitutional,  would  it  not 
have  a  tendency  to  wipe  out  many  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ruUngs  that  have  in  the 
past  made  a  distinction  between  Intra- 
state and  interstate  commerce? 

Mr  ERVIN.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it  A  distinguished  lawyer  of  PhUadel- 
phia  made  the  statement,  which  I  In- 
serted In  the  record  of  the  hearings  last 


summer  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  that  to  say  that  the  bill  was 
supportable  on  the  basis  of  the  commerce 
clause  is  an  intellectually  dishonest  po- 
sition. 

The  interstate  commerce  clause  gives 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce   among   the   States. 
Commerce  among  the  States  involves  the 
movement  of  people  or  goods  or  com- 
munications from  one  State  to  another. 
I  do  not  have  such  little  confidence 
in  the  intellectual  honesty  and  the  judi- 
cial stability  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  willing  to  accept  the 
view  that  the  Court  will  adjudge  this 
bill,  and  especially  the  public  accommo- 
dations provisions  of  the  bill,  as  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce. 

It  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  at  all.  It  undertakes  to 
regulate  the  use  of  privately  owned  prop- 
erty and  the  rendition  of  personal  serv- 
ices within  the  borders  of  the  States. 
It  has  been  acknowledged  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  to  this  date  by  every  court  that 
has  dealt  with  the  subject  that  the  pow- 
er to  regulate  the  use  of  privately  owned 
property  and  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  within  the  borders  of  the  States 
is  a  power  which  belongs  to  the  States, 
not  to  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr  TOWER.     Could  the  Senator  cite 
any  precedent  in  the  field  of  constitu- 
tional law  that  would  support  the  con- 
tention  that   an   independently   owned 
roadside  restaurant  that  serves  the  pub- 
lic generally,  and  perhaps  some  inter- 
state traffic  as  well,  could,  by  the  long- 
est stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  re- 
garded as  being  subject  to  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution?     Could  It  be 
classified  as  interstate  commerce  on  the 
basis  of  citing  any  legal  precedents? 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  have  searched  for 
months  to  find  such  a  decision,  and  i 
have  been  unable  to  find  one  that  would 
sustain  that  position. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  I  shall  call 
attention  to  a  number  of  decisions  which 
hold  exactly  to  the  contrary.    For  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  WUliams  against  How- 
ard Johnson  Restaurant,  which   origi- 
nated across  the  river  In  Alexandria,  Va., 
the  decision  in  which  was  handed  down 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  in  1959.  expressly  holds  that  a  pri- 
vately owned  restaurant  located  within 
the  borders  of  a  State  is  not  engaged 
interstate  commerce,  even  if  it  happens 
to  be  located  beside  an  interstate  high- 
way and  even  if  it  accepts  among  Its  cus- 
tomers interstate  travelers. 
Mr  TOWER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr   ERVIN.    I  shall  later  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  additional  cases, 
one  being  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Delaware. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  title  U  oi 
the  bill— the  public  accommodations 
title— undertakes  to  place  all  gasoline 
stations  under  its  regulation  on  tne 
theory  that,  if  they  sell  gasoline  which 


has  been  shipped  into  the  State  from 
other  States,  they  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  That  exact  question 
was  presented  in  a  case  from  Delaware. 
The  Delaware  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  operator  of  a  gasoline  station  who 
sells  gasoline  at  retail  to  his  customers 
is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
but.  on  the  contrary.  Is  subject  to  the 
complete  regulation  of  the  State. 

In  that  opinion,  the  Delaware  court 
quotes  a  U.S.  district  court  opinion  by 
the  late  Judge  Chesnut,  of  Maryland, 
who  was  one  of  the  ablest  Federal  judges 
I  have  ever  personally  known,  to  the 
effect  that  Judge  Chesnut  could  not 
imagine  anything  more  remote  from  In- 
terstate commerce  than  the  sale  at  retail 
of  gasoline  to  customers  by  the  operator 
of  a  gasoline  station,  even  if  all  the  gas 
had  been  shipped  Into  the  State  from 
some  other  State. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  we  in  the  Congress 
should  liberalize  the  interpretation  of  the 
commerce  clause  to  bring  such  business 
establishments  as  have  been  discussed 
within  the  pui^iew  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  if  we  were  sustained  in  this 
effort  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  presently 
constituted,  would  it  not  probably  de- 
stroy the  majority  of  the  police  powers 
now  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
States? 

Mr.    ERVIN.     There    is    no    question 
about  it.    Before  the  Senator  from  Texas 
came  into  the  Chamber,  I  was  discussing 
the  question  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  I  called 
to  his  attention  the  case  of  National  La- 
bor  Relations   Board   against   Jones   & 
Laughlin   Steel   Co.    In   that   case   the 
opinion   was  written   by   Chief   Justice 
Hughes  who  said  that  if  this  country  ever 
ignored  the  distinction  between  inter- 
state commerce,  which  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the   Congress,   and   intrastate  com- 
merce, which  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
States,  the  Federal  system  created  by  the 
Constitution  would  be  destroyed. 
Mr.  TOWER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    ERVIN.     On   this   point,   as   the 
Senator  from  Texas  knows,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  public  accommodations  title 
of  the  bill  attempt  to  regulate  restau- 
rants, cafes,  soda  fountains,  and  other 
places  which  serve  food  for  consumption 
on  the  premise  on   either  one  of  two 
propositions:  Either  that  they  may  serve 
interstate   travelers,   or   that   the   food 
which  they  serve,  or  a  substantial  part 
of  it.  may  have  moved  in  times  past  in 
interstate  commerce.    That  precise  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  that  activity  was  in- 
terstate   or    intrastate    commerce,    was 
presented  by  a  Pennsylvania  case.     In 
the   Pennsylvania    case,   the   Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  criminally  prose- 
cuted  certain   defendants   operating    a 
restaurant.     The   defendants   had    ob- 
tained the  ingredients  of  food  shipped 
into   Pennsylvania.     Those   ingredients 
consisted  of  such  things  as  Jello,  a  pie 
mix.  and  certain  lemon  products.    Those 
products  were  cooked  into  pies  for  serv- 
ice to  the  customers  of  the  restaurant. 
An  artificial  coloring  was  added  to  the 


pie,   in  violation  of   the  State  law   of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  restaurant  owners  were  prose- 
cuted for  violation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
law.  In  their  defense,  they  urged  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  Pennsylvania 
law  because  the  food  had  been  shipped 
into  Pennsylvania  from  the  State  of  New 
York  and  therefore  they  were  engaging 
in  interstate  commerce,  the  exact  posi- 
tion which  the  proponents  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  take  in  their  attempts  to  regu- 
late restaurants. 

The  Pennsylvania  court  held  that  the 
ingredients  came  to  rest,  after  interstate 
passage,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
that  they  had  been  converted  into  an- 
other product,  and  that  they  clearly  lost 
their  interstate  character  and  were 
therefore,  completely  subject  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
preparation  of  the  pies  for  sale  and  any 
sale  that  might  be  made  was  held  to  be 
an  intrastate  transaction,  subject  only 
to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  case  that  was 
decided  to  the  same  effect  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Washington 
in  the  past  few  years.  * 

During  the  course  of  this  debate. 
I  shall  point  out  the  cases  which  to  my 
mind  constitute  a  complete  refutation  of 
any  basis  for  contention  that  places  of 
public  accommodation  can  be  regulated 
by  the  Congress  on  the  theory  set  out  in 
title  II  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Following  up  the 
discussion  along  the  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania case,  if  the  public  accommoda- 
tions title  were  declared  constitutional, 
would  it  not  take  away  the  rights  of  the 
various  States  to  regulate  those  particu- 
lar activities? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  bill  undertakes  to  take 
control  of  the  entire  field,  so  far  as  cus- 
tomers are  concerned. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  not  our  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  if  the  Federal 
court  takes  over  a  certain  field,  the  State 
is  barred  from  activities  in  that  partic- 
ular field? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  takes  the  position  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  preempted  the  field  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  occupied  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
Pennsylvania  case.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Steve  Nelson  case. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston] and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  I  was  discussing  the  drastic 
provisions  of  the  seven  lines  which  con- 
stitute section  302,  title  ni  of  the  bill, 
and  was  pointing  out  that  under  this 
provision  the  Attorney  General  could 
bring  suits,  or  threaten  to  bring  suits, 
against  virtually  every  person  exercising 
any  State  or  local  governmental  power, 
by  the  simple  device  of  persuading  others 
to  bring  such  suits  in  the  first  instance, 
so  that  he  could  intervene  in  them. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  more  observations 
which  will  indicate  the  virtually  unlim- 
ited power  these  seven  lines  would  vest  in 
the  Attorney  General  in  all  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment committed  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  States. 


Everyone  can  commence  an  action 
"seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 

This  is  true  because  all  people  belong 
to  some  race  and  have  some  national 
origin.  Moreover,  most  of  them  profess 
some  religion.  In  order  to  commence  an 
action  seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
within  the  purview  of  these  seven  lines,  a 
plaintiff  is  merely  required  to  file  a  com- 
plaint alleging  that  he  has  been  treated 
unfairly  by  some  person  acting  for  the 
State,  or  one  of  its  subdivisions,  in  some 
official  dealings  because  of  his  "race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 

One  of  the  latest  texts  on  constitu- 
tional law,  that  is,  volume  16A  of  Corpus 
Juris  Secundum,  requires  240  pages  for 
a  mere  statement  in  exceedingly  con- 
densed form  of  the  innumerable  causes 
of  action  which  can  be  brought  upon  al- 
legations of  a  denial  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Let  me  enumerate  Just  a  few  of  the 
multitude  of  persons  who  act  for  States 
and  their  subdivisions,  and  who  could 
be  sued  or  threatened  with  suit  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  exercise  of  the 
autocratic  power  to  be  vested  in   him 
by  the  seven  lines  constituting  section 
302  of  title  ni.    They  would  include  the 
Governors   and  Lieutenant   Governors; 
State  and  local  judges  and  State  and 
local    prosecuting    attorneys;    members 
of  State  boards  of  education;  the  trus- 
tees of  State  universities  and  colleges; 
State  highway  commissioners  and  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
State  government;  the  superintendents, 
members    of    the    medical    staffs,    and 
nurses  at  all  public  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
the  injured,  or  the  mentally  ill;  commis- 
sioners and  supervisors  of  counties  and 
other  county  officials  and  employees ;  the 
mayors,  councilmen.  and  employees  of 
municipalities;    public   school   suj)erln- 
tendents,    principals,    supervisors,    and 
teachers;  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  high- 
way patrolmen,  ixjlice  officers,  consta- 
bles, firemen,  fish  and  game  wardens, 
and  keei}ers  of  dog  i>ounds. 

When  all  is  said,  section  302  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill  is  merely  old 
title  in  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1957  in 
disguise.  It  merits  the  emphatic  re- 
jection which  the  Senate  accorded  to  old 
title  m  at  that  time. 

In  addition  to  being  objectionable  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  power  it 
vests  in  the  Attorney  General,  section 
302  of  the  pending  bill  is  objectionable 
because  of  its  inconsistency  with  the 
concept  that  we  have  a  government  of 
laws  rather  than  a  government  of  men. 
This  is  so  because  section  302  makes  the 
power  it  would  confer  the  personal  pos- 
session of  the  Attorney  General  who  can 
exercise  such  power  or  refrain  from  its 
exercise  according  to  his  caprice  or  whim 
vmcontrolled  by  any  legal  standard 
whatsoever. 

The  power  which  section  302  would 
confer  upon  the  Attorney  General  is  a 
power  which  no  wise  man  should  want, 
and  no  unwise  man  should  have. 
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I  wish  now  to  discuss  some  of  the  ca^es 
citedin  the  letter  and  memorandum 
wrmen  to  the  senior  Senator  iromU^- 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  ^^^^^t^^' 
senator  from  California  ^Mr  KucH^h 
I  have  mentioned  some  of  these  capes 

^Bv  way  of  repetition,  I  state  that  thtee 
of  them'involved  the  legislative  Hjrs 
of  the  States  rather  than  the  legiSla- 
?fve  powers  of  the  Federal  GovernmM. 
and  il7Se.t  reason  have  no  relevahcy 
?o  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.    I 

These  three  cases  are  Nebbiaj  ^ew 
York,  291  N.Y.  502;  the  RaUwav  ^^l 
Association  v.  Corsi,  326  U.S.  88.  Rna 
D^M  of  Columbia  v.  Thompson  to.. 

^^T^f  Nebbia  case  involved  the  ques[ion 
wh^her  the  legislature  of  New  York|iad 
ThelSwer  to  pass  a  milk  control  la.^  for 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  RaUway  Mail  Association  cas 
volved  the  question  of  whether  New 
State  had  the  legislative  power  to 
a  civil  rights  law  for  the  State  of 
York  forbidding  racial  discnminatK 
labor  organizations.  ,  Ji„^h 

The  District  of  Columbia  case  invfved 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  fo  the 
Sst°ict  of  Columbia.  Congress  ha  ex- 
actly the  same  power  to  Iffate  foi^  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  State 
islature  has  to  legislate  for  a  State 

A  legislative  body  exercising  the 
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leg- 
leg- 


islative power  of  a  State  has  the  power 
S'^^^ny  law  it  -'isfjes^unle^Tit  is 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Sta.e  cc 
tuUon  or  the  Constitution  of  the  U 

The'  Nebbla  and  Railway  Mail 

elation    cases    have    no    applicatio 

anything  except  to  the  power  of  th*- 

York  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  ( 

character  of  the  pending  bill  for  New 

York  State.  .      LoJ^ 

The  same  observation  may  be  knade 
with  reSSt  to  the  District  of  Colombia 
S^e.  1^871  congress  created  a  njii^c- 
ipal  corporation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia, wid  established  a  legislative  as- 
s^bly  for  such  municipal  corporation, 
'aSS  delegated  to  that  legislative  ^em- 
bly  the  power  to  pass  legislation  fir  the 
oLtrict  subject  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  veto  or  repeal  or  alter  It  _ 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  th^  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  passed  an  ordifnance 
apphcable  to  the  District  of  Co  Umbia 
prohibiting  racial  discruninationm  res- 
taurants m  the  District.  The  Dist  rlct  of 
Columbia  case  upholds  the  POwer  of  the 
legislative  assembly  under  the  Organic 
Act  of  187L  delegating  to  It  the  legis- 
lative power  of  Congress . 

Since  Congress  has  the  same  power  to 
legislate  for  the  District  of  Co  umb  a 
that  a  State  legislature  has  to  legislate 
for  the  State,  and  since  Congres^  Is  not 
prohibited  from  passing  laws  of  that  na- 
ture for  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
couri;  upheld  the  act  of  the  leg^lative 
assembly.  ^  ]      ^. 

This  case,  like  the  first  two.  ha^  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  our  considera- 
tion or  determination  here  or  witn  POwer 
of  Congress  to  enact  a  law  of  the  char- 
acter suggested  by  the  pending  bllj  in  the 


discharge  of  Its  function  as  a  national 
legislative  body. 

Another  of  the  cases  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  was  the  case  of  New  Negro 
Alliance   v.   Sanitary   Grocery   Co     303 
US   552  ( 1938 ) .     The  facts  in  that  case 
merely  involved  the  question  of  whether 
congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
prescribe  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  in- 
ferior to  the  Supreme  Court,  under  arti- 
cle ni  of  the  Constitution,  had  the  POwer 
to  pass  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  which 
denies  to  a  U.S.  district  court  the  power 
to  issue  an  injunction  in  labor  disputes. 
Certainly   no   one   Questions   the   leg^- 
lative  power  of  Congress  under  ari-lcle 
in  of  the  original  Constitution  to  pre- 
scribe the  jurisdiction  of  courts  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  case  does  not  have  the  slightest 
relationship  to  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  a  law  of 
the  character  suggested  by  the  pending 

^  Under  the  commerce  clause,  which  is 
embodied  in  article  I.  section  8.  clause 
3  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  is  given 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  arnong 
the  States.  Commerce  among  the  States 
is  the  movement  of  people,  goods,  or 
communications  from  one  State  to  an- 
other Undoubtedly  Congress  has  the 
power  to  regulate  any  commerce  which 
iiivolves  any  such  "movement  across  State 
lines  Congress  has  passed  many  acts 
of  this  character.  One  of  these  acts  is 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
because  several  of  the  decisions  which 
the  eminent  gentlemen  who  wrote  the 
letter  and  the  memorandum  to  the  ben- 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr  Humphrey! 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  referred  to  cases  arismg  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Taft-Hartley   Act  is  codified  as 
title  29.  United  States  Code  Annotated, 
sections   141   through    187.     ITie   Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  or.  as  it  is  officiaUy  desig- 
nated, the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  undertakes  to  prevent  ob- 
structions   to    interstate    commerce    by 
lockouts,  strikes,  and  other  activities  in 
the  labor-management  field.    The  lait- 
Hartley  Act  has  been  said  by  the  Supreme 
Couri;  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  the 
very  limit  of  the  power  of  Congress  un- 
der the  interstate  commerce  clause,    in 
addiUon  to  regulating  the  movement  of 
men  goods,  or  communications  from  one 
State  to  another.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  activities  which  burden  or 
obstruct  the  movement  of  persons,  goods, 
or  communications  in  Interstate  com- 
merce.   This  being  true,  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  Is  con- 
stitutional m  that  It  undertakes  to  reg- 
ulate and  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the 
movement  of  goods  from  one  State  to 
another,  because  of  labor -management 

disputes.  .^  ^  . 

To  this  end.  It  prescribes  certam 
standards  which  it  designates  as  unfair 
management  or  unfair  labor  Practices 
It  does  this  in  the  exercise  of  its  power 
to  prevent  obstruction  of  Interstate  com- 
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The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  this  bill 


in  its  thrust,  so  far  as  the  bill  is  at- 
tempted to  be  sustained  on  the  basis  of 
the  interstate  commerce  clause.  This  is 
true  because  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  estab- 
lishes regulations  which  look  to  the 
future,  whereas  the  bill,  so  far  as  the 
public  accommodations  title  is  concerned, 
looks  to  the  past.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
undertakes  to  prevent  future  obstruc- 
tions of  interstate  commerce  which 
would  prevent  the  flow  of  goods  m  mter- 
state  commerce,  that  is,  from  one  State 
to  another. 

The  public  accommodations  provisions 
of  this  bill  attempt  to  regulate  not  Inter- 
state   commerce,    not    obstructions    to 
interstate    commerce,    but    the    use    of 
privately  owned  property  and  the  rendi- 
tion of  personal  services  withm  the  bor- 
ders of  the  State,  on  the  basis  that  at 
some  time  in  the  past  someone  who  might 
have  stopped  at  a  place  of  pubUc  accom- 
modations for  food,  lodging,  or  gasoUne 
had  moved  in  interstate  commerce;  or  on 
the  theory  that  athletes  who  were  giving 
exhibitions  of  their  prowess  might  have 
crossed  a  State  line  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  exhibition;  or  on  the  theory  that  a 
theater  had  presented  a  play  which  was 
enacted  by  actors  or  actresses  who  had 
at  some  time  before  moved  in  Interstate 
commerce;  or  on  the  theory  that  a  mo- 
tion picture  theater  had  exhibited  films 
which  had  moved  at  some  time  in  the 
past  In  interstate  commerce. 

In  other  words,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
looks  to  the  future,  and  to  the  future 
prevention  of  the  obstruction  of  the  flow 
of  goods  in  interstate  commerce  because 
of  labor-management  difficulties,  where- 
as this  bill  looks  entirely  to  the  past 
and  attempts  to  regulate  not  interstate 
commerce,    but    the    use    of    privately 
owned   property   and  the   rendition  of 
personal   services,   on   the   theory   that 
some  connection  is  had  in  one  way  or  the 
other  with  some  person,  some  article  oi 
food,  some  quantity  of  gasoline,  some 
show,  or  some  athletes  who  have  moved 
across  State  lines.  ».     ^  #* 

I  invito  attention  to  what  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  provides. 

What  I  have  been  saying  is  maae 
plain  by  one  definition  which  is  em- 
bodied in  title  29.  United  States  Code  An- 
notated, section  142.  I  read  subsection 
a) : 


The  term  "indvistry  affecting  commerce- 
means  any  Industry  or  activity  in  commerce 
or  in  which  a  labor  dispute  would  burden 
or  obstruct  commerce,  or  tend  to  biu-den  or 
obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  flow  oi 
conunerce. 

That  makes  it  apparent  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  the  flow  of  goods  in  mter- 
stato  commerce  as  a  result  of  unfair 
labor  or  management  practices.  So  tne 
Taft-Hari;ley  Act  is  directly  related  to 
interstate  commerce  and  the  flow  oi 
goods  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Court  said,  in  effect,  that  in  order 
for  any  activity  or  industry  to  be  coverea 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  the  activity  and 
the  industry  must  have  a  close  and  inti- 
mato  relation  to  Interstate  commerce  or 
a  substantial  economic  effect  on  inter- 
state commerce.  I  invite  attention  to 
that  statement  because  some  of  the  cases 


cited  by  the  gentlemen  In  their  letter 
relate  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Another  law  that  some  of  the  cases 
relate  to  Is  the  Sherman  Act.   The  Sher- 
man Act  is  populariy  caUed  the  Antitrust 
Act     It  is  codified  in  15  United  States 
Code  Annotated,  sections  1  through  33. 
The  Sherman  Act  applies  to  restraints 
of  commerce  which  is  Interstate,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  intrastate 
in   character.     The   act   denounces  re- 
straints of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations. 
Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  com- 
merce which  Is  wholly  within  a  State, 
and  therefore  none  over  combinations  or 
agreements  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  re- 
straints of  such  commerce.    Therefore, 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  do  not  afreet 
commerce  under  contracts  made  and  to 
be  performed  entirely  within  a  State. 

The  Sherman  Act  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent piece  of  legislation  from  that  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  bill.  The  Sherman 
Act  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  con- 
tracts made  and  performed  withm  the 
borders  of  a  State,  as  does  the  pending 
bill.  The  Sherman  Act  merely  attempts 
to  prevent  monopolies  and  restraints  in 
interstate  commerce. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1937.     This  act  is  based 
upon  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the 
interstate  commerce  clause,  to  prohibit 
commerce  in  adulterated  or  deleterious 
or  misbranded  drugs,  food,  and  the  like. 
Under  this  act,  Congress  forbids  trans- 
mission, in  the  channels  of  commerce 
from  one  State  to  another,  of  adulter- 
ated, deleterious,  or  misbranded  drugs  or 
food   under  certain  specified  conditions. 
In  that  respect,  that  act  of  Congress  is 
entirely  different  from  the  proposals  of 
the  pending  bill,  for  the  pending  bill 
does  not  constitute  an  effort  to  regulate 
or  to  exclude  the   transmission   across 
State  lines  of  anything.     Instead,  the 
pending  bill  constitutes  a  brazen  effort 
to  regulate  the  use  of  privately  owned 
property  and  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  within  the  borders  of  a  State. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.     Mr.   President 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  a  question 
or  an  observation,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  seen  fit  to  define  the 
difference  between  interstate  commerce 
and  Intrastate  commerce.  I  feel  that 
a  great  many  persons,  probably  including 
some  Senators,  do  not  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  terms  and  do  not 
realize  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  right  to  Intercede  or  Interfere  in  any 
way  only  with  matters  of  interstate  com- 
merce not  with  matters  of  intrastate 
commerce,  and  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  very  clearly  limits  that 
power. 

So  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  today  deaUng  with  that 
point,  because  If  Congress  were  to  keep 


whittling  away,  as  the  pending  bill  at- 
tempts to  do.  the  constitutional  restric- 
Uon  against  Federal  interference  in 
intrastate  commerce  matters,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  no  intrastate  matters 
would  remain;  instead.  In  that  case  all 
such  matters  would  be  held  to  be  Inter- 
state commerce,  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government— which  cannot  do 

that  job. 

Mr     ERVTN.    I    thank    the    Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  comment. 

Mr  President,  another  act  which  reg- 
ulates interstate  commerce  Is  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.    It  does 
not  attempt  to  direct  the  regulation  of 
industry.    It  attempts  to  regulate  cer- 
tain minimum  wages,  certain  overtime 
rates    and  certain  maximum  hours  of 
labor  for  employees  who  are  actually  en- 
gaged in   interstate   commerce,   m  the 
sense  that  they  are  engaged  m  trans- 
porting goods  from  one  State  to  another 
or  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
for   shipment   In   interstate   commerce 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  codified 
in  title  29,  United  States  Code  Annotated, 
sections  201  through  219.    I  shall  read 
several  excerpts  from  that  act,  to  prove 
that  It  undertakes  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce,  not  the  rendition  of  personal 
services  or  the  use  of  private  property 
within  the  borders  of  a  State. 

Section   203.    subsection    (b)    defines 
"commerce"  as  follows: 


Commerce  means  trade,  commerce,  trans- 
portatlon.  transmission,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States  or  between  any 
State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

In  other  words,  that  provision  makes  it 
clear  that  that  act  attempts  to  deal 
with  interstate  commerce. 

Section    206    provides,    In    subsection 

(a): 

Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  who  is  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
wages — 

At  the  rates  specified. 

In  analyzing  that  provision,  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  word  "commerce, 
as  used  In  It,  is  defined  in  the  other  sec- 
tion which  I  read  as  meaning  commerce 
among  the  States,  that  is,  commerce 
which  involves  Interstate— as  distin- 
guished from  Intrastate — commerce. 

Section  207  provides,  in  part,  In  sub- 
section (a) : 

No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his  em- 
ployees who  are  engaged  In  conunerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  for 
a  workweek  longer  than — 

Longer    than    the    workweek    therein 

specified.  „  .     x    w 

These  excerpts  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  make  clear  that 
that  act  merely  attempts  to  regulate 
minimum  wages,  overtime  rates,  and 
maximum  hours  of  labor,  for  persons 
employed  by  others  In  the  actual  con- 
duct of  Interstate  commerce— that  Is,  In 
the  actual  movement  of  goods,  persons, 
or  communications  from  one  State  to 
another,  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce. 

This  act,  like  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1937,  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act,  and  the  Sher- 


man Antitrust  Act.  undertakes  to  deal 
either  with  the  actual  movement  of  goods 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  with  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce, or  with  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  interstate  commerce — that  is.  com- 
merce across  State  lines. 

There  Is  another  set  of  statutes  which 
have  some  relevancy.    They  are  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Acts,  which  are  found 
in  7  United  States  Code  Annotated,  be- 
ginning at  section  601.    An  examination 
of  those  acts  shows  that  they  are  all  at- 
tempts to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
in  respect  to  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties    This  Is  made  clear  by  section  602 
of    the    Agricultural    Adjustment    Act, 
defining  the  policies  Congress  had  In 
view  in  the  enactment  of  that  legis- 
lation, which  is  to  encourage  the  flow 
of    agricultural    products    across    State 
lines  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
with  a  view  to  enhancing  the  return 
which  the  farmers  of  the  country  re- 
ceive for  such  commodities. 

Section  608 (3 >  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  contains  a  provision  con- 
cerning payments  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  certain  agricultural 
products  from  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce,  in  order  to  enhance  the  re- 
turn to  farmers  from  other  agricultural 
products  moving  in  interstate  commerce. 
Section  608(a)  deals  with  Imports  from 
abroad  of  sugar,  which  has  a  relevancy, 
of  course,  to  foreign  commerce,  which 
the  Congress  is  given  power  to  regulate 
by  the  same  clause  by  which  it  is  given 
power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce. 
Section  608 (e>   contains  a  prohibition 
upon    certain    Imports    from    countries 
abroad      It    is    clearly    an    enactment, 
within  the  power  of  the  Congress,  to  for- 
bid the  use  of  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce  and  the  channels  of  forel^ 
commerce  to  certain  commodities  des- 
ignated by  the  Congress. 

Section  612(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  contains  a  Provision  which 
deals  with  the  payment  of  subsidies  au- 
thorized by  congress  for  the  Purpose  of 
encouraging  the  exportation  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities.  The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1937  and  all  of 
the  amendments  to  that  act  In  the  form 
of  m^ketmg  acts  are  all  concerned  with 
the  regulation  of  the  actual  movement 
of  aScultural  commodities  In  nterstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  are  dearly 
within  the  legislative  power  of  the 
SJ,nS?ess  to  enact  under  the  commerce 

''T?fave  given  this  brief  an^sisoftoe 
various  acts  of  Congress  for  the  pur^ 
of  illustrating  that  each  of  them  is  a 
S>na  fide  effort  to  regulate  interstate,  or 
SSto  interstate  and  foreign  commerw 
^d  not  an  effort  to  regulate  PnmarUy 
activities  that  are  connected  with  the 
use  of  privately  owned  Property  or  the 
rendition  of  personal  services  within  the 
borders  of  States,  as  is  the  pending  biU^ 
I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  certain 
cases  were  cited  by  the  gentlemen  who 
wrote  the  letter  and  the  memorandum 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished  senior   Senator   from   cau- 
fomla  [Mr.  Kuchm.]. 
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I  wish  to  call  attention  to  aU  the  ca*s 
mentioned  in  the  memorandum  other 
than  the  ones  to  which  attention  has 
heretofore  been  called  by  me. 

One  of  the  cases  which  I  mentioned 
before  is  National  Labor  Relatiojis 
Board  v  Jones  and  LaughUn  Steel  C(^r- 
poration.  301  U.S.  1.  That  was  a  c^se 
in  which  Chief  Justice  Hughes  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  upheld 
the  constitutionaUty  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  In  the  course  |  of 
his  opinion,  Justice  Hughes  said—     j 

The  act  Is  challenged  In  Its  entirety  aslan 
attempt  to  regulate  all  Industry,  thus  In^rtd- 
ing  the  reserved  powers  ol  the  States  over 
their  local  concerns,     it  Is  asserted  that  the 
references  In  the  act  to  Interstate  and 
elgn    commerce   are   colorable   at   best; 
the  act  Is  not  a  true  regulation  of  such 
merce  or  of  matters  which  directly  affec;  It 
but   on   the  contrary   has  the   fundamental 
object    of    placing    under    the    compul^- 
supervision  of   the  Federal   Government 
industrial  labor  relations  within  the  Natjon 
The    argument   seeks  support   in   the   btoad 
words  of  the  preamble   (sec.   1)    and  In  the 
sweep  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  and 
further   Insisted   that  its   legislative  hls»ry 
shows  an  essential  universal  purpose  in  the 
light   of  which  its  scope  cannot  be  limited 
by  either  construction  or  by  the  appllca  Hon 
of  the  separability  clause. 

I  emphasize  the  following  words  vs  rit- 
ten  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  which  ""' 
low  the  passage  I  have  just  read     '' 
Justice  Hughes  continued— 

If    this   conception   of   terms,   intent 
consequent    Inseparability   were    sound 
act  would  necessarily  fall  by  reason  ol   the 
limitation    upon    the    Federal    power    which 
Inheres  in  the  constitutional  grant,  as  well 
as   because    of    the    explicit    reservation 
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the    10th    amendment. 
United    States.   295   US 


Schechter    Cor  3.    v. 


495.    549,    550. 


The  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  not  be  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
destroy  the  distinction,  which  the  comrierce 
clause  Itself  established,  between  comrierce 
"among  the  several  States"  and  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  a  State.  That  distinction 
between  what  is  national  and  what  is 
in  the  activities  of  commerce  is  vital  tj  the 
maintenance  of  our  Federal  system. 

These  distinguished  lawyers  cite 
case  in  their  memorandum  to  the  Sen 
ators   from   Minnesota   and   Calif crnia 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  case  is  on 
other  side  of  the  question,  because  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  said  that- 

The  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  not  be  pushed  to  such  an  extrene  as 
to  destroy  the  distinction,  which  the  com- 
merce    clause     Itself     established,     between 

"    "■    '      '    and 

dls- 

what 

vital 


commerce   "among   the   several   States 
the  internal  concerns  of  a  State      Tha  t 
ttnction  between  what  is  national  and 
Is  local  m  the  activities  of  commerce  I  i 
to  the  maintenance   of  our  Federal  sjrstem 

sus- 
into 


Certainly,  this  decision  will  not 
tain  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
law  the  public  accommodations  provision 
of  the  bill,  because  the  public  acconmo- 
dations  provision  of  the  bill  destroys  the 
distinction  which  the  commerce  :lause 
establishes  between  the  national  ccncern 
for  Interstate  commerce  and  the  State 
concern  for  private  property  and  per- 
sonal services  rendered  within  iti>  bor- 
ders. 

Another   case  which  is  cited   \n   the 
memorandum  to  the  Senators  frocf  Min- 
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nesota  and  CaUfornia  as  a  basis  of  es- 
tablishing the  consUtutionahty  of  the 
pending  biU  is  Boynton  v.  Vtrtnnia.  364 
U.S. 454. 

In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  it  was  Ulegal  for 
a  restaurant  in  the  bus  terminal  or  sta- 
tion of  an  interstate  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  to  segregate  a  Negro  who 
was  traveling  from  Alabama  to  Wash- 
ington D.C.  The  majority  opinion  was 
based  upon  the  specific  ground  that  the 
interstate  common  carrier  by  motor  vehi- 
cle was  operating  the  restaurant  itseir 
and  that  its  segregation  was  prohibited 
by  the  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  embodied  in  49  United  States 
Code  Annotated,  section  316(d) . 

Justices  Whittaker  and  Clark  dissented 
in  this  case  from  the  majority  decision 
on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  did  not 
sustain  the  assumption  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court  that  the  interstate  common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle  was  actually  op- 
erating the  restaurant  in  its  bus  terminal 
or  station. 

The  majority  opinion,  which  supports 
the  position  of  those  of  us  who  oppose  as 
unconstitutional  the  public  accommoda- 
tions title  of  the  bill,  was  written  by  Jus- 
tice Black,  who  said: 

Because  of  some  of  the  arguments  made 
here  It  Is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  what 
we  are  not  deciding.  We  are  not  hold  ng 
that  every  time  a  bus  stops  at  a  wholly  In- 
dependent roadside  resUurant  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  requires  that  resUurant  serv- 
ice be  supplied  In  harmony  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act.  we  decide  only  this 
case  on  Its  facts,  where  circumstances  show 
that"  the  terminal  and  restaurant  operate 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  bus  carrier's  trans- 
portation service  for  Interstate  passengers. 

The  decision  in  this  case  has  no  pos- 
sible application  to  the  public  accommo- 
dations provision  of  the  pending  bill,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  what  the  majority 
opinion  held  was  an  instrumentality  oi 
interstate  commerce  itself. 

Another  case  which  is  cited  in  the 
memorandum  is  that  of  United  States  v. 
Darby,  312  U.S.  100.  This  is  a  case  up- 
holding the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  which  prescribes  minimum  wages 
and  'maximum  hours  for  two  groups  of 
employees,  namely,  first,  those  actually 
engaged  in  carrying  in  interstate  com- 
merce itself,  and,  second,  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate 

commerce. 

The  majority  opinion  in  this  case  was 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Stone.  Chief 
Justice  Stone  shows  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  based  upon  a  theory 
which  is  whoUy  alien  to  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  the  proponents  of  the^  public 
accommodations   provision   of   the   bin. 

He  said : 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  set  up  a 
comprehensive  legislative  scheme  for  pre- 
venting the  shipment  In  Interstate  commerce 
of  certain  products  and  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  under  labor  con- 
ditions as  respects  wages  and  hours  which 
fall  to  conform  to  standards  set  up  by  the 
act.  •  •  *  While  manufacture  Is  not  of 
itself  interstate  commerce,  the  shipment  of 
manufactured  goods  Interstate  Is  such  com- 
merce and  the  prohibition  of  such  shipment 
by  Congress  Is  Indubitably  a  regulation  of 
the  commerce.    The  power  to  regulate  com- 


merce IS  the  power  "to  prescribe  the  rule 
by  which  commerce  Is  governed.  I'^^fV 
tends  not  only  to  those  regulations  which 
aid,  foster,  and  protect  the  commerce,  but 
embraces  those  which  prohibit  it 


Another  case  cited  in  the  memoran- 
dum is  Mitchell  v.  Sherry  Corine  Corpo- 
ration, 264  Fe  A.  2d  821.  ^     _*    * 
The  decision  was  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit.    It  was 
written  by  the  late  Judge  Soper.     The 
Secretary  of  Labor  sued  in  this  case  to 
enjoin   a   violation   of   the   Pair   Labor 
Standards  Act.     The  question  involved 
the  liability  of  the  Sherry  Corine  Corp 
to   observe   the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  respect  to  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  of  labor 
for  its  employees  who  were  engaged  in 
supplying  meals  to  Capital  AirUnes  and 
National  Airlines,  to  be  served  by  them 
aboard  their  planes   to   passengers   en 
route    to   flights   leaving   Norfolk    Va 
for  destinations  outside  the  State  of  Vlr- 

^^There   is    absolutely    no    relationship 
whatever  between   the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals  in  this  ca^e  and  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  of  the 
pending    bill.      The    pending    bJU    at- 
tempts to  make  restaurants  and  other 
eating  establishments,  which  sell  food  for 
consumption  on  the  premises,  subject  to 
the  coverage  of  the  bUl  if  a  substantial 
part  of  that  food,  at  some  time  in  the 
past  has  moved  in  interstate  commerce, 
or  is'  consumed  on  the  premises  by  per- 
sons who  have  traveled  in  interstate  com- 
merce.   In  other  words,  the  bill  would 
undertake  to  regulate  the  sale  of  food  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises  of  eating 
establishments.  ,..._„ 

The  food  involved  in  the  Mitchell  case 
was  food  which  was  being  sold,  not  for 
consumption  in  Virginia,  but  for  con- 
sumption on  airplanes  by  airplane  pas- 
sengers flying  from  Virginia  to  other 
States.  Consequently,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals correctly  held  that  employees  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  and  sale  or 
such  food,  for  consumption  by  passen- 
gers in  Interstate  air  flights,  were  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr  President,  in  the  interest  of  sav- 
ing time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  opinion  relative  to 
this  case  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  patrons  of  the  tworee- 
murants.  It  regularly  supplies  meals  to  capi- 
tal Airlines  and  National  Airlines  to  be  served 
to  their  passengers  en  route  o°  fll8^^Jff;^^°f, 
Norfolk  for  destinations  outside  the  State  oi 
Vireluia  This  business  produces  between 
46  percent  and  49  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tion's annual  gross  revenue. 

The  Capital  Airlines  purchases  meals  pre- 
pared according  to  Its  specifications  at  an 
^eed  price  for  3  of  Its  16  Alghte  leaving 
Norfolk  each  day.  It  notifies  the  defendw^t 
3  hours  before  fUght  time  how  many  meals 
win  be  required  but  reserves  the  right  oi 
cancellation  !»/,  hours  prior  to  time  of  de- 
parture upon  payment  of  half  price  An 
hour  before  flight  time  the  restaurant  pre- 
pares the  required  number  of  trays,  eight  w 
a  carrier,  placing  upon  each  tray  the  neces- 
sary accessories      Hot  foods  prepared  In  the 
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kitchen  in  casserole  dishes  are  kept  hot  In 
electric  ovens.    This  equipment  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Capital  Airlines.    The  trays  and  ovens 
are  delivered  to  the  planes  and  put  In  place 
by  the  defendant's  bus  boys  20  minutes  be- 
fore departure.     Empty  ovens,  carriers,  and 
soiled  equipment  are  removed  from  the  plane 
and   cleaned   In   defendant's    kitchen.     The 
airline  hostess  aboard  the  plane  serves  the 
passengers  after  the  plane  has  reached  cruis- 
ing height,  and  generally  the  meal  ha*  not 
been  served  and  eaten  untU  after  the  plane 
has  left  the  State.    In  the  case  of  one  flight, 
service  Is  not  commenced  until  the  plaiie  has 
made  Its  first  stop  In  North  Carolina.    South- 
bound    and    westbound    flights     cross    the 
State's  borders  In   8  to   12  minutes;    north- 
bound  flights   in   24   to   35    minutes.     The 
planes  carry  from  24  to  57  passengers.    The 
defendant  also  provides  coffee  and  fruit  Juices 
for  other  flights,  and  special  cleaning  service 
for  planes  from  out  of  State  that  stay  in 
Norfolk  overnight.    The  defendant's  arrange- 
ment with  National  Airlines  is  similar  in  all 
material   respects  to  its   arrangement  with 
Capital  Airlines. 

The  airlines  serve  meals  on  certain  first- 
class  flights  without  speclflc  additional 
charge  This  practice  has  been  a  competitive 
factor  in  air  transportation.  The  expense  is 
recognized  as  part  of  the  cost  of  operation 
which  enters  into  the  authorized  rate  struc- 
ture. 
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Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
other  cases  cited  in  the  memorandiim, 
which  involved  the  appUcabiUty  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  or 
1937  was  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Reliance  Fuel  Co.,  371  U.S.  224. 
I  read  an  excerpt  from  the  opinion  in 
that  case: 

Jurisdiction  before  the  Board  was  predi- 
cated upon  the  fact  that  Reliance,  a  New 
York  distributor  of  fuel  o"  :«'b°««  "Pt'^VH 
were  local,  purchased  within  the  State  a 
••substantial  amount"  of  fuel  oil  and  relate! 
products  from  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  a  supplier 
concededly  engaged  in  l"**",^^  ^^^J,"!"^^ 
Most  of  the  products  sold  to  Reliance  by 
Gulf  were  delivered  to  Gulf  from  without  the 
State  of  New  York  and  prior  to  sale  and  de- 
livery to  Reliance  were  stored,  without  seg- 
regation as  to  customer.  In  GulfBU.nis\o- 
cated  within  the  State.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  Reliance  had  gross 
sales  in  excess  of  $500,000  and  during  the 
calendar  year  1959.  It  purchased  in  excess  of 
$650,000  worth  of  fuel  oil  and  related  prod- 
ucts from  Gulf. 

Under  paragraph  10(a)  of  the  act.  the 
Board  is  empowered  "to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  In  any  unfair  labor  practice 
(listed  m  sec.  8)  affecting  commerce. 
Section  2(6)  defines  "commerce"  to  mean 
••trade,  traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or 
communication    among    the  •    •    •  States^ 

This  Court  has  consistently  declared  that 
In  passing  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Congress  Intended  to  and  did  vest  in  the 
Board  the  fullest  Jurisdictional  breadth  con- 
stitutionally permissible  under  the  conunerce 
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This  being  so.  the  Jurisdictional  test  Is  met 
here:  the  Board  properly  found  that  by  vir- 
tue of  Reliance's  purchases  from  Gulf,  Reli- 
ance's operations  and  the  related  unfair  labor 
practices  "affected"  commerce,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act. 

The  excerpt  from  the  opinion  in  the 
case  which  I  have  just  read  contains  the 
statement  that  in  passing  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  Congress  extended 
its  authority  to  the  limit  of  its  power 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
labor  dispute  between  the  Reliance  Fuel 


Co  and  its  employees  would  have  ob- 
structed the  flow  of  interstate  conunerce 
in  oil  because  Reliance  Fuel  Co.  was  one 
of  the  main  distributors  of  the  oil  and 
other  products  of  the  Gulf  OU  Corp.. 
which  was  shipping  its  oil  and  other 
products  across  State  Unes  for  delivery 
to  the  Reliance  Fuel  Co.  for  distribution. 
TWs  case  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
provisions  of  the  pubUc-accommodations 
title  of  the  pending  bill. 

It  might  have  borne  some  relationship 
to  it  if  it  had  not  been  cormected  with 
the  distribution  of  oU  but  had  been  an 
attempt  to  regulate  how  the  oil  should 
be  used  by  the  consumer.  Yet  this  case 
is  cited,  even  though  it  has  no  relation- 
ship to  the  bill,  as  a  case  which  mvolves 
the  application  of  an  act  of  Congress 
which  the  court  declares  goes  to  the  fur- 
thest extreme  of  the  power  of  Congress 
vmder  the  commerce  clause. 

One  case  cited  in  the  memorandum, 
which  deals  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  is  Mabee  v.  White  Plains  Pub- 
lishing Co..  327  U.S.  178.  The  case  goes 
into  the  question  whether  the  employees 
of  a  newspaper  which  was  published  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y..  with  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  between  9.000  and  10.000,  and 
which  sent  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  each  issue  out  of  the  State.  feU  within 
the  purview  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  The  court  held  that  it  did,  for  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  an  excerpt  from  the 
opinion  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  opinion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Respondent  publishes  a  dally  newspaper  at 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  During  the  period  rele- 
vant here.  Its  dally  circulation  ranged  from 
9  000  to  11.000  copies.  It  had  no  desire  for 
and  made  no  effort  to  secure  out-of-Stat« 
circulation.  Practically  all  of  its  circulation 
was  local.  But  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
was  regularly  out  of  State.  Petitioners  are 
some  of  respondent's  employees.  They 
brought  this  suit  in  the  New  York  courts  to 
recover  overtime  compensation,  liquidated 
damages,  and  counsel  fees  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 16(b)  of  the  Pair  La^oi"  standards  Act 
of  1938.     (52  Stat.  1069.  29  U.S.C.  216(b).) 

The  appellate  division  applied  the  maxim 
de  minimis  to  exclude  respondent  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  We  think  that  was 
error  The  Court  indicated  in  Labor  Board 
V  Fainblatt,  306  U.S.  601,  607,  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(49  Stat.  449,  29  U.S.C.  151)  was  not  de- 
pendent on  "any  parUcular  volume  of  com- 
merce affected  more  than  that  to  which 
courts  would  apply  the  maxim  de  minimis^ 

We  hold  that  respondent  Is  engaged  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.  That  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  these  petitioners, 
it^  employees,  are  covered  by  the  act.  The 
applicability  of  the  act  to  them  l^  dependent 
on  the  character  of  their  work.  We  express 
no  opinion  on  that  phase  of  the  case,  as  the 
New  York  appellate  courts  did  not  pass  on  It. 


Uon  of  goods  for  commerce,  it  did  not 
mean  that  all  of  its  employees  were  cov- 
ered by  the  awit.    It  said : 

The  applicability  of  the  act  to  them  is  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  their  work.  We 
express  no  opinion  on  that  phase  of  the  ca»e. 
as  the  New  York  appellate  courts  did  not 
pass  on  it 


Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  makes  no  re- 
quirement as  to  the  extent  of  interstate 
transaction  as  a  basis  for  recovery  the 
decision  is  cleariy  right.  It  is  well  to 
note,  however,  that  in  the  decision  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said 
that  although  the  Court  held  that  the 
newspaper  was  engaged  in  the  produc- 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  the  only  employees  of 
the  newspaper  covered  by  the  act  were 
those  who  were  concerned  with  the 
newspapers  which  went  outside  the 
State  because  these  employees  were  the 
only  ones  concerned  with  the  production 
of  goods  for  Interstate  commerce. 

The  memorandum  also  cites  the  case 
of  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago  v.  Olsen. 
262  U.S.  1.  The  nature  of  this  case  is 
correctly  epitomized  in  the  first  and 
second  headnotes  which  precede  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  wrote 
the  majority  opinion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
headnotes  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1  The  decision  of  this  court  in  Hill  y. 
Wallace,  259  U.S.  44.  holding  that  local  deal- 
ings on  boards  of  Uade  In  grain  for  future 
delivery  could  not  constttutlonally  be 
brought  under  Federal  control  by  means  of 
the  taxing  power,  as  was  attempted  by  the 
Future  Trading  Act.  Is  not  an  authority 
against  the  Grain  Futures  Act  of  September 
21  1922  (c.  369.42  Stat.  998),  which  is  an 
exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce,  page  31. 

2  The  fiow  of  grain  shipped  into  the  Chi- 
cago market  from  other  States,  stored  tem- 
porarily or  held  on  cars,  sold  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  and  reshlpped  In  large  part 
to  other  States  and  foreign  countries,  Is  In- 
terstate commerce  subject  to  regulation  by 
Congress,  page  33. 

Mr    ERVIN.     This   case   upheld   the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  sales 
being  made  through  the  agency  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.    The  caSe  re- 
veals that  these  sales  totaled  as  much 
as  350  million  bushels  of  grain  armual- 
ly     They  consisted  of  the  sale  of  wheat 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  which 
was    sent    into    Chicago    from    various 
States,  and  was  then  shipped,  pursuant 
to  the  sales,  in  interstate  commerce  to 
other  States.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  re- 
spect  to  the   sales  of   the  wheat,  and 
therefore  the  transactions  were  clearly 
within  the  regulatory  power  of  Congress 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

The  case  of  Wickard  v.  Filburn.  317 
U.S.  111.  was  also  cited  in  the  memo- 
randum. .     ,^      , 
The    case   involved   the   Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.     I  shaU  show 
at  a  later  stage  In  the  debate  that  Con- 
gress not  only  has  the  power  to  regulate 
the  actual  movement  of  goods  from  one 
State  to  another,  but  also  has  the  power 
to  regulate  activities  within  the  borders 
of  a  State  to  the  extent,  and  only  to 
the  extent,  that  regulaUon  of  such  activ- 
ities is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
effective  regulation  of  the  movement  ot 
the  goods  themselves  from  one  State  to 
another. 
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The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
1938  was  presented  as  a  vast  congr^s 
sional    scheme    for    the    regulation    of 
transportation  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  of  agricultural  products.    T»iis 
decision  was  made  under   that   act  i  of 
Congress.    The  case  Is  popularly  knojm 
as  the  case  which  involved  a  man  wpio 
was  found  guilty  of  growing  wheat  |on 
his  own  land  for  his  own  consumption. 
If  Congress  had  enacted  a  single  l»w 
which  prohibited  a  man  from  growing 
wheat  for  his  own  consumption  on  Jus 
own  land,  that  act  clearly  would  hfve 
been  unconstitutional,  as  being  an  illegal 
deprivation  of  property  under  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the 
United  States.  I 

The  decision,  however,  was  not  maae 
under  a  single  act  of  Congress,  but  J-'as 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  which  undertook  to  regulate 
the  actual  movement  of  agricultijral 
commodities,  including  wheat,  in  in  — 
state  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  court  reached  the  conclusion, 
der  the  act.  that  if  people  generally  grew 
wheat  and  consumed  wheat  grown  on 
their  own  land,  it  would  diminish  the 
amount  of  wheat  flowing  in  inters  ^te 
commerce,    and   would   necessarily   ob- 
struct interstate  commerce.     Thereiore, 
this  case  is  sustainable  upon  that  ground. 
One  might  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
application  which  the  court  made,  but 
one  cannot  question  the  fact  that  the 
principle  which  the  court  was  attecipt- 
ing  to  apply  is  sound.    It  was  the  prin- 
ciple that  when  Congress  has  regulated 
the  actual  transportation  in  intentate 
commerce  of  a  given  commodity,  it  can 
regulate  also,   as   a   part  of   the  same 
scheme,  intrastate  activities  whose  reg- 
ulation is  necessary  or  appropriate  t(  >  the 
effective  regulation  of  goods  whose  ti  ans- 
portation  in  interstate  commerce  Con- 
gress is  actually  regulating. 

For  that  reason  this  case,  which  at 
least  is  an  application,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  a  sound  principle  of  law.  is  sus:ain- 
able  It  bears  no  relationship  whatever 
to  the  present  bill,  because  the  present 
bill  does  not  undertake  to  regulat?  the 
movement  of  anything  across  Statejines, 
and  is  not  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  regulate 
Interstate  transportation,  but  Is  ah  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  use  of  priAJately 
owned  property  and  the  rendition  o:  per- 
sonal services  within  the  borders  of  a 
State. 

Other  cases  cited  in  the  memorandum 
arose  under  the  antitrust  law.  On*  case 
was  Interstate  Circuit  v.  United  ^ates, 
306  U.S.  208.  This  case  arose  oul|  of  a 
civil  antitrust  action  by  the  Goverijment 
to  enjoin  distributors  of  motion  pictures 
from  an  illegal  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce  by  fixing  prices  and  restrain- 
ing competition  in  respect  to  feature 
pictures    in    theaters    in    at    least    two 


States— Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The 
case  had  nothing  whatever  to  dc  with 
the  exhibition  of  pictures.  It  was  based 
entirely  upon  the  distribution  of  pictures 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  discloses  thiit  the 
defendants  in  the  case  were  distributors 
of  motion  picture  films,  and  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  distribute  75  percent 


of  all  the  flrst-class  feature  films  ex- 
hibited in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  action  involved  interstate 
distribution  as  weU  as  agreements  which 
had  a  direct  relevancy  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  feature  films  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, it  necessarily  affected  interstat^ 
commerce,  and  the  Sherman  Act.  which 
prohibits  restraint  of  trade  in  interstate 
commerce,  applied  to  the  case. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  extract  from  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  case.  ,.        *      * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Appellants  comprise  the  two  groups  of 
defendants  in  the  district  court.  The  mem- 
bers of  one  group  of  eight  corporations  which 
are  distributors  of  motion  picture  Alms,  and 
the  Texas  agents  of  two  of  them,  are  appel- 
lants in  No.  270.  The  other  group,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  engaged  in  exhibiting 
motion  pictures  In  Texas,  and  some  of  them 
in  New  Mexico,  appeals  In  No.  269.  Jhe  dis- 
tributor appellants  are  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  distributing  in  Interstate  commerce 
motion  picture  films,  copyrights  on  which 
thev  own  or  control,  for  exhibition  In  thea- 
ters   throughout    the    United    States.     They 

dSrlbute  Ibout  75  V^e^'^^^^^'^'lZ"^'^^ 
feature  films  exhibited  in  the  United  States. 
They  solicit  from  motion  picture  theater 
owners  and  managers  In  Texas  and  other 
States  applications  for  licenses  to  exhibit 
films,  and  forward  the  appUcatlons,  when 
received  from  such  exhibitors,  to  their  re- 
spective New  York  offices,  where  they  are 
accepted  or  rejected.  If  the  applications  are 
accepted,  the  distributors  ship  the  films 
from  points  outside  the  States  of  exhibition 
to  their  exchanges  within  those  States,  from 
which,  pursuant  to  the  license  agreements, 
the  films  are  delivered  to  the  local  theaters 
for  exhibition.  After  exhibition  the  films 
are  reshlpped  to  the  distributors  at  points 
outside  the  State. 

The  exhibitor  group  of  appellants  con- 
sists of  Interstate  Circuit.  Inc  a "d  Texas 
Consolidated  Theatres,  Inc..  and  HobUtzel  e 
and  O'Donnell.  who  are  respectively  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  both  and  In  ac- 
tive charge  of  their  business  operations.  The 
two  corporations  are  affiliated  with  each 
other  and  with  Paramount  Pictures  Dis- 
tributing Co..  Inc.,  one  of  the  distributor 
appellants. 

Interstate   operates   43   first-run   and  sec- 
ond-run motion  picture  theaters,  located  In 
six  Texas  cities.     It  has  a  complete  monopoly 
of   first-run  theaters   In  these  cities,  except 
for  one  In  Houston  operated  by  one  distrib- 
utor's Texas  agent.     In  most  of  these  thea- 
ters the   admission   price  for  adults  for  the 
better   seats  at  night   Is  40   cents  or   more. 
Interstate  also  operates  several  subsequent- 
run  theaters  In  each  of  these  cities,  22  In  all. 
but  in  aU  but  Galveston  there  are  other  sub- 
sequent-run   theaters    which   compete    with 
both  Its  first-  and  subsequent-run  theaters 
in  those  cities. 

Texas  Consolidated  operates  66  theaters, 
some  first-  and  some  subsequent-run  houses, 
in  various  cities  and  towns  In  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  and  elsewhere  in  Texas  and  In  New 
Mexico. 


interstate  commerce  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  I  shall  read  an  extract 
from  the  opinion,  because  it  states,  in 
substance,  that  the  theory  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill,  that  Congress  can  reg- 
ulate a  theater  or  a  motion  picture  house 
within  the  borders  of  a  State  because 
it  exhibits  films  which  have  moved  in  m- 
terstate  commerce,  is  unsound.  The 
Court  said : 

The  defendants  are  principally  engaged  in 
the   business   of    producing   legitimate    the- 
atrical attractions,  booking  legitimate  attra^ 
tlons    in    theaters    throughout    the    united 
States,  and  operating  approximately  40  the- 
aters m  8  States  for  the  presentation  of  legit  - 
mate  attractions.    The  question  presented  Is 
thus  a  narrow  one:  whether  the  business  of 
producing,   booking,   and   presenting    legiti- 
mate attractions  on  a  multlstate  basis  con- 
stitutes "trade  or  commerce"  that  is    among 
the  several   States"  within   the  meaning  of 
those  terms  In  the  Sherman  Act.    And  in  the 
motion   picture  cases,   the  requirement  was 
satisfied  by  the  Interstate  transportation  of 
films    Binderuv   v.    Pathe    Exchange,   supra, 
even 'though  the  actual  showing  of  motion 
pictures  Is  of  course  a  local  affair. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  statement: 
Even    though    actual    showing    of    motion 
pictures  Is.  of  course,  a  local  affair. 


Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Shubert.  348  U.S. 
222  was  also  cited  in  the  memoran- 
dum That  was  a  civU  antitrust  action 
brought  by  the  Ck>vernment  against  cer- 
tain defendants  who  were  alleged  to  be 
participants  in  a  conspiracy  to  monop- 
olize or  restrain  theatrical  attractions  In 


The  opinion  continues: 

These  decisions,  apart  from  Federal  Base- 
ball and  Toolson,  make  it  clear  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  allegations  of  the  Government  s 
complaint  bring  the  defendants  within  the 
scope  of  the  Sherman  Act.  even  though  the 
actual  performance  of  a  legitimate  stage  at- 
traction "18  of  course  a  local  affair  The 
complaint  In  the  Hart  case,  much  like  the 
complaint  here  under  review,  alleged  a  con- 
spiracy to  control  the  booking  and  presenta- 
tion of  vaudeville  acts  in  theaters  through- 
out the  country. 

Instead  of  being  an  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  enact  a  law  to  regulate  theaters  or 
motion  picture  houses  which  merely  ex- 
hibit films  or  theatrical  performances 
which  have  moved  in  interstate  com- 
merce, this  decision.  I  submit,  is  author- 
ity for  the  position  that  Congress  has  no 
such  power.  This  is  true  because  the 
opinion  states  twice,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  that  the  showing  of 
motion  pictures  is.  of  course,  a  local  af- 
fair and  that  the  actual  performance  of 

a  legitimate  stage  attraction  is  a  local 

affair.  . 

I  invite  attention  to  another  of  the 
cases  cited  in  the  memorandum,  Umted 
States     against     International     Boxing 
Club  348  U.S.  236.     That  case  involved  a 
civil    antitriist    action   brought   by   the 
Government,  in  which  the  Government 
alleged   that  the  defendants  had  con- 
spired to  monopolize  professional  cham- 
pionship boxing  on  a  multi-State  basis, 
coupled  with  the  sale  of  rights  to  tele- 
vise broadcast,  and  film  contests  for  in- 
terstate transmission.    The  court  held 
that  the  Sherman  Act  appUed.  and  basea 
its  decision  upon  the  ground  that  tne 
conspiracy  involved  interstate  commerce 
in  that  it  involved  the  televising,  broad- 
casting, and  fUming  of  contests  for  in- 
terstate transmission. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  extract  from  the  opinion. 


196  J!^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? , 
There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  question  thus  presented  Is  whether 
the  defendants*  business  as  described  In  the 
complalnfc-the  promotion  of  professional 
championship  boxing  contests  on  a  multi- 
state  basis,  coupled  with  the  sale  of  rights 
to  televise,  broadcast,  and  film  the  contests 
for  interstate  transmission  constitutes  "trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  question   Is  perhaps   a  novel  one  In 
that  this  Court  has  never  before  considered 
the  antitrust  status  of  the  boxing  business. 
Yet    If  It  were  not  for  Federal  Baseball  and 
Toolson.  we  think  that  It  would  be  too  clear 
for  dispute  that  the  Government's  allegations 
bring    the    defendants   within   the   scope   of 
the  act     A  boxing  mateh— like  the  showing 
of  a  motion  picture  (United  States  v.  Cres- 
cent Amusement  Co.,  323  U.S.  173.  183)    or 
the  performance  of  a  vaudeville  act  {Hart  v. 
B  F  Keith  Vaudeville  Exchange.  262  U.S.  271) 
or  the  performance  of  a  legitimate  stage  at- 
traction  {United  States  v.  Shubert,  ante    p. 
222) — "Is  of  course  a  local  affair."    But  that 
fact  alone  does  not  bar   application  of   the 
Sherman  Act  to  a  business  based  on  the  pro- 
motion of  such  matches,  If  the  business  is 
Itself  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  or  If 
the  business  Imposes  Ulegal  restraints  on  In- 
terstate    commerce.      Apart    from    Federal 
Baseball  and  Toolson,  It  would  be  sufficient, 
we  believe,    to  rest  on   the  allegation   that 
over  25  percent  of  the  revenue  from  cham- 
pionship boxing   Is  derived   from  Interstate 
operations  through  the  sale  of  radio,  tele- 
vision   and  motion  picture  rights.     Indeed, 
this  Court's  decision  in  the  Hart  case,  less 
than  a  year  after  the  Federal  Baseball  de- 
cision, clearly  established  that  Federal  Base- 
ball could  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  basis  of 
exemption  for  other  segments  of  the  enter- 
tainment   business,    athletic    or    otherwise. 
Surely  there  Is  nothing  In  the  Holmes  opin- 
ion  in  the   Hart  case   to  suggest,  even  re- 
motely, that  the  Court  was  drawing  a  line 
between  athletic  and  nonathletlc  entertain- 
ment.   Nor  do  we  see  the  relevance  of  such 
a  distinction  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  constitutes  "trade  or  commerce  among 
the   several    States."     The    controlling   con- 
sideration In  Federal  Baseball  and  Hart  was. 
instead,  a  very  practical  one— the  degree  of 
Interstate  activity  Involved  In  the  particular 
business  under  review. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  specific 
statement  in  the  course  of  that  opinion. 
This  statement  shows  that  the  test  set 
forth  In  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  as  a  support  for  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  is  insufficient 
to  show  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
enact  the  bill. 

In  the  statement  it  is  said : 

A  boxing  mateh— like  the  showing  of  a 
motion  picture  {United  States  v.  Crescent 
Amusement  Co.,  323  U.S.  173.  183)  or  the 
performance  of  a  vaudeville  act  {Hart  v. 
B.  F.  Keith  Vaudeville  Exchange,  262  U.S. 
271)  or  the  performance  of  a  legitimate  stage 
attraction  {United  States  v.  Shubert,  ante, 
p.  222) — "is  of  course  a  local  affair." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  decision 
does  not  sustain— but,  on  the  contrary. 
it  refutes — the  position  assumed  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  as  a  basis  for  jus- 
tification of  the  proposed  enactment  of 
the  bill  by  Congress. 
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Another  case  cited  In  the  membr$n- 
dum  is  that  of  Radovich  v.  National 
FootbaU  League.  352  U.S.  455  (1957).  It 
was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  for  treble 
damages  against  the  defendant,  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  respond- 
ents hfiid — 

conspired   to   monopolize   and   control    pro- 
fessional football  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  petitioner   sued  them   under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Clayton  Act  for  treble  dam- 
ages and  injunctive  relief.    He  alleged,  Inter 
alia     that    respondents    scheduled    football 
games  In  various  cities.  Including  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles;  that 
a  part  of  the  business  from  which  they  de- 
rive a  significant  portion  of  their  gross  re- 
ceipts Is  the  transmission  of  the  games  over 
radio  and  television  Into  nearly  every  State 
of  the  Union;  that  a  part  of  the  conspiracy 
was  to  destroy  a  competitive  league  by  boy- 
cotting It  and  its  players;    that  each   team 
uses  a  standard  player  contract  which  pro- 
hibits a  player  from  signing  with   another 
club  without  the  consent  of  the  club  holding 
his  contract;    that   these   contracts  are  en- 
forced    by     agreement     of     the     clubs     to 
blacklist  any  player  violating  them  and  to 
visit  severe  penalties  on  recalcitrant  member 
clubs;  that,  by  blacklisting  petitioner,  they 
prevented    him    from    becoming    a    player- 
coach  In  an  affiliated  league  and  effectively 
prevented  his  employment  in  organized  pro- 
fessional football  In  the  United  States;  and 
that    this    damaged    him    in    the    sum    of 
$35,000. 


The  court  added: 

We  now  turn  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  com- 
plaint. At  the  outset  the  allegations  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Interstate  commerce 
seem  to  be  sufficient.  In  addition  to  the 
standard  allegaUons,  a  specific  claim  is  made 
that  radio  and  television  transmission  Is  a 
significant.  Integral  part  of  the  respondents' 
business,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss.  Un- 
like International  Boxing,  the  complaint  al- 
leges no  definite  percentage  In  this  regard. 
However,  the  amount  must  be  substantial 
and  can  easily  be  brought  out  in  the  proof. 
If  substantial,  as  alleged,  it  alone  Is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  commerce  requirements  of 
the  act. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  not 
the  slightc>t  relationship  between  the 
decision  in  the  Radovich  case  and  the 
public  accommodations  provision  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  Radovich  case  clearly 
presented  a  case  of  interstate  commerce 
and  of  conspiracy  to  monopolize  and  re- 
strain the  business  of  professional  foot- 
ball throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  acquisition,  through  conspiracy,  of 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  games 
played  or  to  be  played  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  defendant  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Another  case  cited  in  the  memoran- 
dum Is  one  which  arose  as  a  result  of  an 
indictment  for  conspiracy  under  the 
Sherman  Act;  It  Is  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  324 
U  S  293   297. 

The  indictment  in  that  case  alleged  a 
conspiracy  of  producers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  to  fix  and  maintain  retail 
prices  of  alcoholic  beverages  shipped  into 
a  State,  by  adoption  of  a  single  course  in 
making  contracts  of  sale  and  boycotting 
others  who  would  not  conform. 

The  Court  held  that  it  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 


The  facts  showed  that  the  offenders  were 
a  number  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
liquors  and  wines  In  12  States  of  the 
Union;  that  they  conspired  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  all  whisky  would  be  sold 
In  the  State  of  Colorado;  and  that  98 
percent  of  the  liquors  sold  In  that  State 
and  80  percent  of  the  wines  consumed 
In  that  State  were  shipped  from  other 
States.  The  case  Involved  the  fixing  of 
prices  on  more  than  1,100,000  gallons  of 
liquor  and  more  than  800,000  gallons 
of  wine  and  clearly  Involved  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  because  the  case 
showed  an  interstate  transaction. 

After  setting  forth  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  liquors  and  wines  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  conspiracy,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  conspirators  were  in  dif- 
ferent States  and  that  their  conspiracy 
contemplated  the  use  of  communications 
from  one  State  to  another,  the  trans- 
mission of  moneys  from  one  State  to 
another,  and  the  boycotting  of  persons, 
distilleries,  and  wholesalers  of  liquors  and 
wines  in  various  States  who  refused  to 
join  in  the  conspiracy,  the  Court  said: 

Consequently,  respondents  were  properly 
convicted,  unless  as  they  argue,  their  conduct 
Is  not  covered  by  the  Sherman  Act,  either 
because  the  price  fixing  applied  orUy  to  re- 
tall  sales  which  were  wholly  intrastate,  or 
because  the  State's  power  to  control  the 
liquor  traffic  within  Its  boundaries  makes  the 
Sherman  Act  Inapplicable. 

These  two  questions  thus  posed  relate  to 
the  extent  of  the  Sherman  Act's  application 
to  trade  restraints  resulting  from  actions 
which  take  place  within  a  Stete.  In  resolv- 
ing them,  there  Is  an  obvious  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  a  course  of  conduct  wholly 
within  a  State  and  conduct  which  Is  an 
inseparable  element  of  a  larger  program  de- 
pendent for  Its  success  upon  activity  which 
affects  commerce  between  the  States.  It  Is 
true  that  this  Court  has  on  occasion  deter- 
mined that  local  conduct  could  he  Insulated 
from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws  on 
the  basis  of  the  purely  local  aims  of  a  com- 
bination, insofar  as  those  alms  were  not  mo- 
tivated by  the  purpose  of  restraining  com- 
merce, and  where  the  means  used  to  achieve 
the  purpose  did  not  directly  touch  upon 
Interstate  commerce. 


I  respectfully  submit  that  decision  is 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  interstate  commerce — 
that  Is,  commerce  which  Involves  the 
transportation  of  goods  or  communica- 
tions from  one  State  to  another— and  In- 
trastate commerce— that  is.  commerce 
which  involves  local  activities  taking 
place  within  the  borders  of  a  smgle 
State,  and  having  no  relationship  to  in- 
terstate commerce.  So  that  case  cer- 
tainly does  not  sustain  the  proposition 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
places  of  public  accommodation  merely 
on  the  theory  that  they  may  have  re- 
ceived some  articles  which  had  been 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  have  called  attention  to  all  the  cases 
cited  in  this  brief  except  four  cases  which 
deal  with  the  application  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  four  cases  to  which  I 
refer  in  this  connection  are  Peterson  v. 
GreenviUe,  373  U.S.  244;  Lombard  v. 
Louisiana.  373  U.S.  267;  Turner  v.  Mem- 
phis. 369  U.S.  350 ;  and  Burton  v.  Wil- 
mington Parking  Authority,  365  U.S.  715. 


7708  I 

In  each  of  those  cases  the  majority 
opinions  stated  that  the  segregation  of 
nersons  in  restaurants  and  soda  foun- 
S5s    pursuant  to  State  law  requ^ng 
such  segregation,  is  a  violation  of  ithe 
pro^foS If  the  14th  amendment  wnich 
prohibits  States  from  denying  to Jany 
SerS^n   within   their   jurisdiction   e<iual 
Trote^tion  of  the  laws,    '"-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
have  no  possible  application  to  the  re 
?S  of  any  operator  of  a  place  of  public 
a^mm^ations    to    ijeceive    custodiers 
where  the  refusal  of  the  operator  of]  the 
place  of  public  accommodations  is  b^ed 
£?eTy  upon  his  own  wishes  and  is  not  re- 

suicijr  "K"  .       ofct^  in  wniCl 
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the  Dowers  of  the  States,  on  the  other. 
?key  r^reed  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  power  to  regulate  the  use  of  privately 
owned  property,  the  power  to  regulate 
the  rendition  of  personal  services  and 
the  power  to  regulate  contracts  Perform- 
able  only  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
are  powers  which  belong  solely,  com- 
pletely, and  exclusively  to  the  States,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
power  whatsoever  in  that  area^ 

I  hope  at  a  later  stage  of  the  debate 
to  point  out  many  decisions  which  ex- 
preSly  hold,  in  the  clearest  possible 
terms,  that  Congress  has  no  power  under 


SrupSnhls  own  wishes  and  is^not^-     ^^^^^ --utlon  .Tenl^t  the  public  ac 

cuired  by  *' '«»  °' ^'.fe^^'JdXns    commodatlon  provisions  of  the  bUL    I 
the    place    of    pubuc    accomuiu^oy  ^^       ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  .^  sorrow— that  I 


°^aTbeing  true,  these  cases  can  have 
no  Dossible  application  to  any  of  the 
S?ov^S  of  the  public  accommk)da. 
K  title  of  the  pending  bW  other  than 
the  provisions  which  relate  to  a  r^usai 
of  access  to  places  of  public  accommoda- 
UoS  where  such  refusal  is  requir 
positive  law  of  the  State  m  whic 
place  is  located. 

These  four  decisions  do  not  justi 
proposition  that  Congress  ha^  the 
to^oais  a  public  accommodations  bill, 
even^r  States  which  have  Jaws  r^^^", 
me  segregation  in  places  of  publfc  ac- 
fo'm^^ation.  That  is  true  becau|^^he 
supreme  Court  has  pomted  out  in  taany 
cases  that  the  equal  Protection Jf  the 
la'ws  clause  of  the  14th  ^  amendment  i. 


cominoaani>ii  piu»io»,^.^   —    — --  ,^ 

say— and  I  say  it  in  sorrow— that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  more  than  a  modicum  of 
truth  in  the  statement  made  by  Repre- 
sentative WYMAN.  of  New  Hampsh  re  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  whUe  the  bill  was 
under        consideration.    Representative 
Wyman  is  a  distinguished  lawyer.    He 
served  with  rare  ability  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  his  State  of  New  Hampshire.    In 
his  closing  remarks  on  the  bill  he  said 
that  those  who  drew  the  bill  declared  by 
their    acts.    "Damn    tiie    Constitution. 
Pull  speed  ahead." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

During   the   delivery   of   Mr.   Ervin  s 

speech.  ,,     , 

Mr   METCALF.    Mr.  Presldentr- — 
Mr     ERVIN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point.  I 


Ugious.  civic,  labor,  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  conference's  booklet  entitled 
"Some  Questions  and  Answers  on  Uie 
Civil  Rights  Bill"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  booklet  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SOME   QUESTIONS   AND   ANSWERS   ON   THE  CTVIL 

RIGHTS  Bill 

FOREWORD 

Few  pieces  of  legislation  have  aroused  such 
high   hopes  and   such  deep   feelings   as  the 

civil  rights  bill  now  Pen<»1^8  ^^f.^^h?  «'- 
gress.  introduced  In  June  1963.  at  the  re 
Quest  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  It  has 
?ngag^  the  attention  of  House  and  Senate 
Jor  many  months  and  has  provoked  nation- 
wide  discussion. 

This   pamphlet   has   several   purposes :    to 

explain  the  key  P^°vl«^°"%  °*  ^^^.^^'t  have 
answer  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
ansin  in  regard  to  It;  and  to  consider  the 
?eio^  that  have  impelled  a  bipartisan 
i^uTot  House  Democrats  and  fepubUc^s 
!^  pL  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
2  to  1^  and  mUUons  of  Americans  to  Join, 
through  their  civic,  labor,  and  religious  orga- 
nlzatlons.  In  unprecedented  support  of  the 

Wnallv  we  hope  this  dialog  will  help 
thrun^omnTltted  make  up  their  minds  about 
this  vital  legislation. 

what's  in  the  bill? 


awTcTaue  of  the  14th  amendment  i.     -^-^17  he  kW   a^id  Vist^^^^ 
SlrW  a  prohibition  on  State  actioj.^^^^^     ?^U  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 


KwhileTautho^i^s  congress  ta  enact 
legislation  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
upon  a  State,  it  does  not  authonz4  Con- 
g?e£  to  enact  affirmative  legisla^on  to 
Krf^rm  the  duty  which  the  Const^ution 
expects  the  State  to  perform.         i 

?^ose  four  decisions  based  m^tSstSy 
14th  amendment  clearly  do  not  M^y 


junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALFl.  to  permit  him  to  make  an  inser- 
tion in  the  Record  or  a  statement  for  the 
Record,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  or  without  having  my  subsequent 
remarks  counted  as  a  second  speech  by 

Mr.  METCALF.     And  also,  let  me  add, 


14th  amendment  clearly  do  not  gustily  ^.^^  ^^^  understanding  tiiat  my  remarks 

Congress  undertaking  to  ass^^f '^^  ^'_  ^111  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  another 

firmative  power  of  passing  a  public  a^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  interfere  with  the 

commodations  law  in  any  State  of  the  i^                    .       .._....„,_  .v,.^^r,Hna 

^?°have  discussed  all  of  the  decisions 

cited  in  Uie  memorandum  which  kccom- 

pa^ed  the  leUer  from  the  deansfof  law 

schools  and  lawyers  to  the  able  ajid  dls- 

Un<^^she<i  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HUMPHREY]  and  the  able  and 

distinguished  senior  Senator  / ^om  Cah 

f ornia  [  Mr.  Kuchel  1 .    What  I  ha  ve  saio 

and  the  extracts  from  the  opiniors  of  the 

?ases  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record 

make  it  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  that 

none  of  those  cases  discloses  th^t  Con- 
gress has  any  power  whatsoevei^  to  en- 

Ict  a  public  accommodations  law  such  as 
that  embodied  in  titie  II  of  the  hx\V  On 
the  contrary.  I  challenge  anyonj  o  find 
a  single  case  anywhere  in  thd  United 
States  which  holds  that  Cong^ss  has 
any  power  to  enact  a  pubUc  accofnmoda- 
tions  law  to  govern  the  conduc^  of  peo- 
ple using  private  property  wiihm  the 
borders  of  a  State  or  rendering  Commer- 
cial  services   within  the   borders   of   a 


point,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
preservation  of  continuity  in  the  Printing 
of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina.  .,  .„ 

Mr     ERVIN.    Yes-in    other    words, 
either  before  my  remarks  or  following 

my  remarks.  _     ^„.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    METCALF.    I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  President,  opponents  of  civil  rights 
are  hard  at  work  influencing  public  opin- 
?on     The  mails  abound  with  literature 
purporting  to  unmask  the  ProPOsed  leg- 
islation.    Many  of  their  publications  de- 
scribe  the   bill   as   a   Communist   con- 
spiracy an  act  of  un-Godly  people,  or  the 
bmeprmrfor    a    Federal    dictatorship. 
Those  who  support  civil  rights  have  been 
slow  to  respond.    They  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  American  puh- 
Uc  could   accept  such  deviations  from 
the  truth.    But  supporters  of  the  bill 
have  underestimated  the  persistence  and 


cr^lervices  Within  the  borders  of  a  ^^^^^^^^^'--roi,i.eir  o^vonen^. 
State.  Every  decision  of  every  cjurt  that  ^^E^^oTe  i  find  it  gratifying  when 
r .     .-  , „Ki«^  fr>  find  in  man*  months         Thereiore.  i  a"^"  '^_^^. ^i^„^fi„  « 


I  have  been  able  to  find  in  man*  months 
of  research  is  to  the  contraryJ 

When   the   Founding   Fathers   estab- 
lished our  country,  they  n^^de^^.^^f  J?X 
tinction  between  the  powers  of  the  Fe^ 
eral  Government,  on  the  one  \  and,  and 


Therefore,  i  find  it  gratifying  when  a 
pro-civil-rights  publication  directly  an- 
swers the  challenge.  One  booklet  ttiat 
mee"  that  attack  head  on  is  being  fur- 
nished by  tiie  leadership  conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  a  group  of  national  re- 


The  major  provisions  of  the  11  titles  in  the 
bl^wSii  number  Is  H.R.  7152  ^^J^^ 
to  assure  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race  color 
relS)n  or  national  origin,  their  equal  rights. 
In  fot?ng;  In  access  to  hotels,  restaurants. 
hea?Ir?';nd  other  places  of  P-^J^^^^-^^^^^^ 

modatlon  and  to  '^^^  °^h"  P^^^^K'al?? 
libraries  and  parks:  In  education;  ^*««rauy 

assisted  programs;  and  In  e°\Ploy°^«,^*-  ^3° 
accomplish  this,  the  bUl  would  give  the  Jus- 
Uce  Department  additional  powers,  establish 
wo  new  agencles-an  Equal  Employmen^ 
opportunity  Commission  and  »  s^^'^^J 
community  Relations  Servlc^and  extend 
theUfe  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
another  4  years. 

TTTLE  I.  protecting  VOTING  RIGHTS 

A  voune  Negro  veteran  In  Jackson  Parish, 
La  waS  r^ojectld  on  his  first  attempt  to  reg- 
Ker  to  vote  because  the  registrar  found 
'^errS  on  his  application  card.  He  Wms^ 
was  unable  to  find  It  after  checking  and  re 
checking  and  when  he  got  "P^  *«  l^f^^^^J 
inquired.  "Ma'am,  would  you  do  one  thing 
for  me?" 

"What  is  that?"  . 

"Win  vou  tell  me  the  mistake  I  madei- 
"Oh  sure     You  underlined  'Mr.-  when  you 
shoSfd  ^ve  circled  it."      (Condensed   from 
Sr^S.  Civil  Rights  commission  Report  on 
Voting    (1961— p.    54)    on    how    immaterial 
Sors  are  used  to  disqualify  Negro  voters^) 
Summary   of   title   I:    To  further   protect 
votlnT^lghts  m  Federal  elections.  It  would 
;?oh?blt'(l)     the    application    fj^^^^^l 
tests    standards,  etc..  to   white  and  colorea 
vSs  and  (2)  the  '^--^-\°\\'£'''^ZZ 
immaterial  errors  In  applications.     "  ''° ^t- 
requlre  all  literacy  tests  to  be  given  In  v^U 

ng  or  transcribed.  To  «P«d"«/^"^J^"c^l 
cales  filed  under  the  ISfT  and  I960  Civil 
Rights  Acts,  It  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  or  a  defendant  to  ask  for  trial  by  a 
fhree-judge  court,  with  direct  appeal  to  the 
US  siprlme  Court.  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing it  ^tabUshes  a  presumption  of  literacy 


.  Passed  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130,  Feb.  10. 
1964. 


for    those    who    have    completed    the    sixth 
grade. 

Is   there  really  widespread  discrimination 
against  Negro  voters? 

The  difference  between  white  and   Negro 
voter   registration   In    certain   States   of    the 
Deep  South   is  so  enormoiu  It  U  ham   to 
account   for   it  on   any   other    basis    except 
racial    discrimination.       In    a    Government 
sampling    of    counties    in    old    Confederate 
States  It  was  found  that  while  some  counties 
had  more   registered  white  voters  than   the 
actual  number  of  white  Inhabitants,  no  Ne- 
groes were  registered.     In  a  typical  county 
of   this  sort,   the   white   population   over   21 
totaled  2,624;  yet  there  were  2,810  registered 
white  voters,   or   107.1    percent.     No   one   In 
the  qualified  Negro  population  of  6,085  was 
registered.      In    another    county,    although 
there  were  1,900  white  persons  over  the  age 
of  21    2,250  or  118.4  were  registered  voters. 
None  of  the  5.122  Negroes  of  voting  age  was 
registered.     In  still  a  third  county,  with  a 
white  voting  population  of  4,116.  there  were 
6  130  registered  white   voters,  or   148.9  per- 
cent.    Here  only  56.  or  6.1   percent,  of  the 
909  Negroes   of   voting   age   were   registered 

voters. 

Other  recent  Government  samplings  re- 
vealed that  in  100  counties  of  the  Deep 
South  89  percent  of  all  whites  of  voting  age 
were  registered  and  only  8.3  percent  of  the 
Negroes.  In  250  counties  of  the  United 
States  less  than  15  percent  of  the  Negroes  of 
voting  age  are  registered  to  vote. 

Can't  this  be  explained  by  apathy  and  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  Negroes? 

In  Belzonl.  Miss.,  the  minister  who  led  a 
Negro  voting  drive   was  shot  down   on   the 
courthouse  steps  In  broad  daylight,  by  men 
who    warned    him    against    carrying    on    his 
campaign.     In  Gadsden  County,  Fla.,  300  Ne- 
gro teachers  were  told  they  would  lose  their 
Jobs  if  they  tried  to  vote.     In  Selma,  Ala.. 
last  year,  hundreds  of  Negroes  ran  a  gantlet 
of  armed  State  troopers  and  stood  In  line  8 
hours  virlthout  food  or  water  In  an  attempt  to 
register.     In  Fayette  County.  Tenn..  Negroes 
who    registered    suffered    serious    economic 
retaliation.     "Many  Negroes  lost  their  jobs  " 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  report  for  1961 
says      "A  list  of  the  culprits  was  circulated. 
White   merchants   quit    trading   with   them. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  prevent  suppliers  In 
Memphis  from  selling  to  them.     Their  credit 
was  stopped;  their  loans  called;  their  mort- 
gages  foreclosed.     They   could   not  buy   the 
necessities   of    life.     One   white    banker   was 
quoted    as   saying,    "My   secretary's   got   the 
names  of  the  325  who  registered.    I  tell  them, 
anybody  on  that  list,  no  need  coming  Into 
this   bank.     He'll    get   no   crop    loans    here. 
Every  store  has  got  that  list." 

Such  experiences  are  commonplace  In  some 
regions  of  this  country;  they  are  not  excep- 
tional cases.  It  Is  true  that  even  In  places 
where  Negroes  can  register  freely,  registra- 
tion Is  sometimes  low  and  apathy  may  be 
part  of  the  reason.  But  It  is  only  part. 
Intimidation  Is  sufficiently  widespread  so 
that  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  In 
its  1963  annual  report,  says  It  Is  persuaded 
that  "the  right  to  vote.  In  large  sections  of 
the  South  is  still  denied  to  many  citizens, 
solely  because  of  their  race." 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960 
were  meant  to  protect  voting  rights.  Why 
is  new  voting  legislation  needed? 

The  previous  laws  laid  the  groundwork  for 
correcting  some  of  the  denials  of  voting 
rights,  principally  by  empowering  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bring  suits  against 
States  and  registrars  who  engage  In  discrimi- 
natory practices.  Even  so.  documentary 
evidence  supplied  to  Congress  shows  that 
voting  rights  are  still  being  circumvented  by 
such  methods  as  giving  Negro  voters  harder 
literacy  tests  than  whites;  by  requiring  them 
to  interpret  difficult  constitutional  sections; 
by  making  applicants  calculate  their  age  to 


the  exact  day;  and  by  subjecting  them  to 
special  tests  of  their  "good  moral  character 
In  Its  most  recent  report,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  finds  that  "after  5  years  of  Fed- 
eral litigation,  the  conclusion  Is  Inevitable 
that  present  legal  remedies  for  voter  dis- 
crimination are  Inadequate." 

To  what  extent  does  this  provision  apply 
to  State  and  local  elections? 

Although  It  Is  primarily  directed  against 
discriminatory  practices  In  Federal  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  Senators  and 
Representatives.  It  would  Include  any  elec- 
tion held  solely  or  In  part  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  such  candidates.  Thus.  In  some 
cases  It  would  apply  to  State  and  local  elec- 

What  Is  the  constitutional  basis  for  the 
voting  provision?  _ 

Section  1  of  the  16th  amendment  says  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  Section 
2  says,  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion "  Section  4  of  article  1  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  make  or  alterate  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives. 

Doesn't   the  blU   interfere  with  a  States 
right  to  set  voter  qualifications? 

No  It  merely  prohibits  States  from  set- 
ting different  standards  for  Negroes  and 
whites  voting  In  Federal  elections.  The 
States  would  continue  to  be  free  to  estab- 
lish any  voter  qualifications  they  please  so 
long    as    they    apply    them    equally    to    all 

citizens.  ^    .  ,„.  »    ♦»,„ 

Why  can't  the  whole  matter  be  left  to  the 

St&t68? 

The  continued  failure  of  the  States  to 
protect  all  citizens  equally  In  their  right  to 
vote  has  made  Federal  voting  legislation  nec- 
essary TWO  members  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  Robert  G.  Storey,  head  of  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation,  Dallas,  T«., 
and  Robert  S.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  Duke  Univer- 
sity Durham,  N.C..  men  who  have  long  cham- 
pioned States  rights,  observed  In  the  Com- 
mission's 1963  report  that  they  have  reluc- 
tantly come  to  recognize  the  need  for  new 
Federal  voting  laws  because  "the  evU  of 
arbitrary  disfranchisement  has  not  dimin- 
ished materially.  The  responsibility  which 
must  march  hand  in  hand  with  States 
rights  •  •  •  has,  as  to  the  right  to  vote, 
often  been  Ignored." 

TITLE     n.    RELIEF     AGAINST     DISCRIMINATION     IN 
PLACES    OF    PUBLIC    ACCOMMODATION 

"White  people  of  whatever  kind— prosti- 
tutes narcotics  pushers.  Communists,  or 
bank  "robbers— are  welcome  at  estebllshments 
which  vrtll  not  admit  certain  of  our  Federal 
Judges  ambassadors,  and  countless  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces."— U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy.  In  testimony  before 
the   Senate    Commerce    Committee,   July    1. 

1963.  ,  .  ,.,. 

Summary  of  tlUe  II:  It  would  prohibit 
discrimination  in  most  hotels,  motels  and 
other  places  of  lodging;  restaurants,  cafe- 
terias and  other  eating  places;  motion-pic- 
ture houses,  theaters,  sports  arenas,  stadia, 
and  other  places  of  exhibition  and  enter- 
tainment; gas  stations;  and  such  places  as 
specialty  shops  and  barbershops  In  hotels 
subject  to  the  section  and  stores  with  eating 
faculties  covered  by  the  blU.  An  aggrieved 
individual  or  the  US.  Attorney  General 
would  be  able  to  enforce  these  rights  through 
injunctions  or  other  clvU  actions.  There  Is 
a  specific  exemption  for  small  rooming 
houses  with  no  more  than  five  rooms  to  rent 
and  used  by  the  proprietors  as  their  own 
residences. 

Why  is  the  matter  of  public  accomodations 
such  a  burning  Issue  to  civil  rights  sup- 
porters? 


Because  no  other  form  of  discrimination 
touches  people  so  dlrecUy  in  every  aspect  of 
their  dally  lives.  None  Is  more  violative  of 
the  human  dignity  which  Is  every  mans 
birthright.  Roy  WUklns.  executive  secretary 
of  the  NAACP.  in  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Conamlttee  last  year,  put  It 
this  way:  "From  the  time  they  (Negro- 
Americans)  leave  home  In  the  morning,  en- 
route  to  school  or  to  work,  to  shopping  or 
to  visiting,  until  they  return  home  at  night. 
humlllaUon  stalks  them.  Public  transpor- 
tation eating  establlshmenU,  hotels,  lodging 
houses,  theaters  and  motels,  arenas,  stadia, 
retail  stores,  markets,  and  various  other 
places  and  services  catering  to  the  general 
public  offer  them  differentiated  service  or 
none  at  all." 

Even  a  simple  vacation  trip  by  car.  ne 
pointed  out,  one  of  America's  great  national 
pleasures,  can  become  a  harrowing  nightmare 
If  one  is  colored  and  ventures  into  unfamiliar 
sections  of  the  country.  "How  far  do  you 
drive  each  day?  Where,  and  under  whatcon- 
ditlons,  can  you  and  your  family  eat?  Where 
can  they  use  a  restroom?  Can  you  stop  driv- 
ing after  a  reasonable  day  behind  the  wheel 
or  must  you  drive  until  you  reach  a  city 
where  relatives  or  friends  will  acconunodate 
you  and  yours  for  the  night?  WlU  your  chil- 
dren be  denied  a  soft  drink  or  an  ice  cream 
because  they  are  not  white? 

"The  players  In  this  drama  of  frustration 
and  Indignity  are  not  conunas  or  semicolons, 
in  a  legislative  thesis;  they  are  people,  human 
beings,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica " 

Are  Negroes  the  only  ones  this  provUlon  la 

meant  to  help? 

WhUe  Negro  Americans  suffer   the  major 
dlsabUitles,  many  religious  and  national  inl- 
norlty  groups  in  this  country  also  encounter 
discrimination  In  places  offering  public  serv- 
ices.   This  provision  would  require  all  Ameri- 
cans to  be  accorded  equal  treatment. 
Does  the  provision  apply  to  doctors'  offices? 
No     It  does  not  affect  doctors.    Nor  den- 
tists, lawyers,  or  others  offering  the  public 
professional  services. 
What  about  private  homeowners? 
The  bin  contains  no  provisions  whatsoever 
that  would  affect  the  sale  or  rental  of  pri- 
vate homes. 

How  would  the  provision  be  enforced? 
The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake the  settlement  of  all  complaints  by 
voluntary  procedures.  But  where  these  faU. 
he  can  bring  suit.  An  Individual  denied  serv- 
ices protected  by  this  title  can  bring  suit  in 
his  own  name. 

Won't  this  provision  provoke  irresponsible 
suits  and  harassment  of  businessmen? 

The  many  jurisdictions  that  already  have 
public  accommodations  laws  have  not  experi- 
enced any  rash  of  suits.  Take  the  District 
of  Colvunbla  for  example.  It  Is  more  than 
10  years  since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rein- 
stated an  old  public  accommodations  law. 
yet  In  a  decade.  In  a  city  of  nearly  a  million, 
with  a  population  about  55  percent  Negro, 
only  one  complaint  out  of  the  relatively  few 
filed  has  resulted  In  court  action. 

As  a  further  deterrent,  the  courts  may  al- 
low reasonable  attorney's  fees  as  part  of  the 
costs,  against  anyone  who  brings  an  irre- 
sponsible suit.  _,,...,       q 
Is  there  any  precedent  for  such  legislation? 
Abundant  precedent.     Thirty  States  and 
many  cities  now  have  laws  requiring  equal 
treatment  of  persons  of  all  races  In  places 
of    public    accommodation.     Most   of    these 
laws  go  further  than  the  pending  bUl  in  their 
coverage  and  enforcement  procedures.     Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey,  about  70  percent 
of  our  population  already  Uves  in  States  that 
ban  discrimination  in   places  of  public   ac- 
commodation.   Restaurants  In  train  and  bus 
stations  are  prohibited  from  discriminating 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act. 
Wouldn't  this  provision  create  tension  and 
unrest? 
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On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  tension 
unrest  Is  found  In  those  States  which 
equal   access   to  places  open   to   the  r 
The  Southern  Regional  Council.  Inc 
vldes  some  evidence  of  this  In  lU  svu 
of  the  civil  rights  situation  In  19«3.    it 
that  "during  1963  an  estimated  930  ir 
ual  public  protest  demonstrations  tooK 
in    at   least   115    cities   In   the    11    ^^ 
States. 

"More   than   20,063   of  the  persons 
and  white,  who  have  so  demonstrated 

arrested. 

"Thlrty-flve    known    bomoings 

curred."  .^,  ,^. 

By  contrast,  States  and  cities  with 
accommodation  laws  have  been  re 
tree  of  such  Incidents. 

Shouldn't  the  provision  be  limited  to 
concerns,  at  least  In  the  beginning? 

An    arbitrary    exemption   for    small 
nesses  would  practically  nullify  the  eff 
ness  of  the  bill.     Under  Secretary  of 
merce  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  In  test 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
limiting  coverage  to  businesses  with  at 
sales  of  1150,000  or  more  would  mean 
10      cities— Atlanta.      Birmingham, 
Houston.  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  Miami 
Orleans,   Richmond,  Va..  and  St.  Lnui 
least  56  percent  of  the  variety  stores 
cent  of  the  gas  stations.  83  Pfrcent 
eating  places,  and  93  percent  of  the  t 
places  would  be  excluded.     This  Is 
nation  based  on  size.     It  Is  also  mora 
defensible.     It  Is  Just  as  wrong  for  a  ' 
to  be  denied  service  In  a  corner  diner  i 
of  his  race,  religion,  or  national  origin 
a  fashionable  restaurant.     Fairness  ^i 
that    all    places    of   public    accomn 
large  and  small,  be  subject  to  the  law 
Since  some  opponents  of  title  II  say 
would  not  object  If  this  protection  a: 
lust  to  interstate  commerce,  how  about 
ine   the   guarantee   of   nondlscrlmlnat  on 
those     who     are     demonstrably     mtirst 

travelers? 

The  vice  of  such  proposals  Is  that 
up  new  discriminations  and  Introduce 
difficulties  of  enforcement.     A  persor 
long  trip  within  a  State  gets  Just  as  tlrt 
hungry     as     one     traveling     through 
States.     To  require  a  restaurant  or  1 
serve  one  and  not  the  other  Is  clear  y 
criminatory.     And  the  burden  would  ^ 
each  traveler  to  prove,  somehow,  that 
traveling  Interstate  In  order  to  get  s" 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
Is  not  limited  to  forbidding  dlscrl 
against  Interstate  travelers  but  can 
local  customers  as  well.    The  Court  his 
that  Congress  may  "choose  means  reaii- 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  ~>» 
end,    even   though    they    Involve 
intrastate  activities."     Courts  have  also 
It  Is  a  burden  upon  Interstate  comri"' 
travelers  have  to  carry  proof  that  the;  • 
a   trip    through   more   than   one    State 
paraphrase     Representative     Morris     t 
Democrat,   of   Arizona,   when    he   op 
similar  limit   on   the  protection  of 
during  the  recent  House  debate: 
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"From  Mississippi  to  Wisconsin 
You  can  dine  with  Howard  John  ion 
But  If  you're  on  a  county  mission , 
You  can  count  on  malnutrition.' 
Doesn't  this  provision  Interfere  witl  i  a 
nessman's  right  to  choose  his  custoiners? 

Businessmen  are  still  free  to  set  sl^ndards 
as  to  whom  they  will  and  will  no^  ^^^'^ 
so  long  as  they  apply  these  standard^  f^^.^il 
A  businessman  Is  still  free  to  refuse  ^o  serve 
the  drunk,  the  disorderly,  and  the  disreputa- 
ble      He   could  still   set   standards   of   dres 


per- 
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bltle 
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and  conduct  of  persons  using  his  establish 
_  _  , ij  v.o,.«  *n  aT>niv  the  sam 


ment.    But  he  would  have  to  apply 
standards  to  all  customers  and  he  could  not 
deny  service  to  anyone  solely  because  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 


Doesn't  the  bill  represent  an  Invasion  of 
a  ^Sttnisman's  rlghU  of  private  property 
and  his  freedom  to  conduct  his  business  as 

""'in  "^swerlng   this   question,   the   dlstln- 
Kulshed  commentator  Walter  Lippmann.  ob- 
server "Property   Is  not  absolute   but   tea 
s?IIS  of  rights  and  duties  that  are  deter- 
Sl^  by  sc^lety.     It  Is  a  primitive,   naive 
Tnd   falsJ  view  of  private   P^perty  to  urge 
that  It  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  which  ex- 
^:i  the  national  purpose  and  the  n-t  °nal 
conscience— emong   which   have   been    for   a 
hiil  eS^s  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
tli?  admission  of  the  Negroes  to  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship.' 

Any  businessman  serving  the  public  must 
comply  with  many  Federal  laws,  local  police 
JeSlons,  health  and  Are  codes  on  Uie 
theory  long  upheld  by  the  courts,  that  his 
Sf-mteresf  cL  be  subject  to  restrain  Jn 
order  to  serve  the  broader  public  interest. 
i^U  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  see  t^at 
nHLon  is  humiliated  or  denied  public 
services  simply  because  of  the  color  of  his 

"ir^i;,  mlLTsouthern  Stat,  he 
regatlon  laws  that  Impose  severe  restrictions 
u:C  businessmen  who  would  Ike  to  serve 
e^Wyone.  Yet  no  opponent  of  the  bill  has 
eve7  protested  that  such  curbs  on  whom  a 
nroorletor  may  serve  are  unwarranted  Gov- 
Senrin^rterence  with  his  right  to  do 
business  as  he  pleases. 

Since  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  voluntary  desegregation  of  lunch 
counters  and  other  places  of  public  accom- 
modations. Why  IS  a  Federal  law  necessary? 

The  law  would  help  encourage  voluntary 
desegregation  by  setting  uniform  nationwide 
sSndarTs    and    a    nationwide    timetable    for 
opening  the  kinds  of  places  covered  by  the 
bUl     Businessmen  who  are  afraid  to  desegre- 
^te  because  It  might  offend   local  custom^ 
?ould   be  able   to  say   they  are  r^ired  by 
Federal   law  to  serve  everyone.     Ivan  Alien 
jr      mavor    of    Atlanta,    made    substantially 
tiese  pomts  When  he  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate  Commerce   Committee   in   support   of   a 
Federal  public  accommodations  law.    Failure 
To    pass    such    a    law.    he    warned,    "would 
Imoun^  to  an  endorsement  of  private  busi- 
ng  setting   up  an  entirely   new  sUtus   o 
discrimination  throughout  the  Nation.  Cities 
like  Atlanta  might  slip  backward. 

He  said.  "Failure  by  Congress  to  take  defi- 
nl^  action  at  this  time  Is.  by  Inference,  an 
endorsement  of  the  right  of  private  busings 
to  practice  racial  discrimination  and.  In  my 
opinion  would  start  the  same  old  round  of 
sSuabbles  and  demonstrations  that  we  have 

'''iVthe?' a  constitutional  basis  for  this  pro- 

''^  A°?e'ry  firm  one.     It  Is  based  on  both  the 
inferstlte  commerce  clause  of  the  Const itu 
tlon,  which  authorizes  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce   among   the   S^tes  and   t^e  ^14th 
amendment,  which  says    "°  State  shall 
denv  to  any  person   •    •    •   the  equal  protec 
Son  of  the^^s"  and  gives  Congress  power 
to  enact  laws  to  carry  this  out. 

Numerous  court  decisions  have  ^^^^J^^* 
the  commerce  clause  powers  are  so  broad 
congress  can  use  them  even  where  particular 
actWltles  are  local,  unimportant  In  size,  or 
involve  retail  trade. 

Trn.E    III.    DESEGREGATION    OF    PtJBLIC 
FACIl-ITIES 

"It  is  no  longer  open  to  question  that  a 
State  (or  city)  may  "ot  constitutional ly  re- 
nuire  seereeatlon  of  public  facilities.  (Rul- 
ing of  a^threVjudge^ourt  in  New  Orleans, 
enjoining  segregation  In  a  municipal  audl- 

^° sugary  of  title  HI:  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  empowered  to  Initiate  or  inter- 
vene in  suits  aimed  at  desegregating  public 
facilities  other  than  schools— such  as  parks. 


libraries,  hospitals,  and  PlayB^^^^JJ-^^^'^^ 
thP  inlured  party  is  unable  to  pursue  the 
remedy  He  Sould  also  be  authorized  to  In- 
t^?Jene  In  private  actions  brought  by  per- 
^ns  seekmg  relief  from  a  denial  of  equal 
^rSJectTon  of  the  law  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Whv  is  thU  provision  needed? 
Sough  n^ny  court,  have  Jf/^l^J..^- 
constitutlonal  to  segregate  public  facilities, 
these  decisions  are  not  self-implementing^ 
Violations  of  court  orders  continue  to  be 
wldesoread  Public  beaches,  hospitals,  parks, 
reading  rcims,  and  other  public  facilities  are 
stm  dLled  to  colored  citizens  whose  texes 
hi  p  pay  for  them.  This  provision  would  be 
a  new  tool  for  opening  these  facilities. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Oovernment 
bring  these  suits?  Why  can't  an  Individual 
sue  to  protect  his  own  rights? 

Man?  people  are  financially  unable  to  sue. 
Others  face  retaliation  from  hostile  local 
?fflc?als  and  hostile  neighbors  if  they  do^ 
Since  the  segregation  sought  to  be  ended 
Sere  Is  Imposed  by  the  State  and  backed 
by  the  whole  weight  of  State  government  a 
private  citizen  faces  an  unequal  struggle^ 
The  Federal  Government,  alone,  can  help 
balance  the  scales  by  Its  participation 

Then  too,  the  protection  of  constitutional 
rights  should  not  be  left  to  chance  nor  to  the 
uncertainty  of  private  resources.  The  public 
iSerest  is  poorly  served  if  private  citizens 
Lnd  organizations  must  vindicate  constitu- 
tional rights  of  national  significance  through 
litigation  in  the  Federal  courts. 

I^s  title  III  extend  Federal  authority  into 

new  areas?  jj,ti„„„i 

No  It  merely  provides  an  additional 
remedy  for  the  assurance  of  existing  consti- 
tutional rights.  In  a  long  series  of  cases  the 
courts  have  established  that  the  rlghtto  de 
segregated  public  or  governmental  facilities 
is  protected  by  the  14th  amendment. 

In  what  kind  of  private  actions  would  the 
Attorney  General  be  authorized  to  Intervene? 
In  actions  brought  by  persons  who  felt 
thev  were  being  denied  the  equal  protection 
of  thl  law  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
If  this  provision  had  been  law  in  1963.  and  a 
private  suit  had  been  brought  by  one  of  the 
injured  persons,  the  Government  could  have 
intervened  and  poeslbly  enjoined  PoHce  Chief 
"Bull"  Connor  In  his  use  of  dogs  and  fire- 
hoses against  peaceful  demonstrators  in 
Birmingham. 

TITLE    IV.    DESEGREGATION    OF    PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

"(In  our  school  decisions  we)    never  con- 
templated  that    the   concept   of    'deliberate^ 
speed'  would  countenance  Indefinite  delay^ 
-The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Watson  v.  Mem- 
phis. May  27.  1963.) 

Summary  of  title  IV:  It  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  Initiate  or  Intervene  In 
school  desegregation  cases.  It  Provides  for 
technical  assistance,  grants,  and  training  In- 
stitutes to  help  communities  Prepare  for 
school  desegregation.  But  it  ^''emp^  Irom 
its  definition  of  desegregation  the  transpor 
tation  of  students  to  end  racial  imbalance^ 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  school  de- 
cisions, why  is  this  provision  necessary? 

Although  10  years  have  Passed  since  the 
school  decisions,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
nre^ously  segregated  school  districts  still 
Senv  the  rlghls  of  all  children  to  an  unseg- 
Jegated  education.  More  than  2J)00  school 
dlf trlcts  still  require  white  and  Negro  ch  - 
dren  to  attend  separate  schools.  ^^^° ^'' 
dren  who  were  Just  entering  segregated  grade 
schools  at  the  time  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  1954  are  now  attending  high  school 
Sthout  yet  having  received  the  educ^^^^al 
opportunity  to  which  they  are  constitution 

^"^at"l"  more,  many  school  district  mtecl 
as  integrated  offer  only  token  Integration^ 
since  an  all-white  school  with  a  sing  e  colored 
student  18  classified  as  a  desegregated  Insti 
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tutlon.  At  the  rate  at  which  school  desegre- 
gation has  proceeded  In  the  past  10  years,  it 
win  take  more  than  100  years  to  secure  com- 
nllance  with  the  Court's  decision. 

Are  school  districts  obliged  to  accept  the 
financial  aid  and  technical  assistance  offered 
by  this  provision? 

No  Such  assistance  Is  given  only  If  local 
authorities  ask  for  It.  And  there  are  no 
strings  attached. 

Wont  these  provisions  put  the  Federal 
Government  In  control  of  public  education? 
No  The  Federal  Government  would  have 
no  control  whatsoever  over  the  hiring  or  fir- 
ing of  teachers,  the  selection  of  textbooks, 
or  the  choice  of  curriculum.  Local  authori- 
ties would  continue  to  remain  in  complete 
control  of  their  schools. 

Could  the  Government  require  the  reor- 
ganization of  school  districts  or  the  busing 
of  students  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance 
caused  by  residential  segregation? 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  cannot 
compel  a  local  board  to  do  anything  It  does 
not  wish  to  do.  And  In  defining  desegre- 
eatlon"  the  provision  specifies  that  It  shall 
not  mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 

Why  Is  It  necessary  to  give  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  power  to  Initiate  school  deseg- 
regation suits? 

Compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  school 
decisions  has  simply  been  too  slow  "The 
power  In  this  section  would  enable  the  At- 
torney General  to  Implement  the  law  of  the 
land  and  hasten  the  enjoyment  by  all  citi- 
zens of  their  constitutional  rights. 

Isn't  the  power  to  Initiate  school  suits 
an  unusually  broad  grant  of  authority  for 
the  Attorney  General? 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  giv- 
ing the  Attorney  General  such  authority. 
There  are  now  more  than  50  statutes,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights,  that  em- 
power him  to  seek  a  court  Injunction.  He 
can  already  initiate  suits  to  protect  voting 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  It  follows  he  should  have  the 
authority  to  protect  other  citizenship  rights 
where  they  are  being  flagrantly  denied. 

TITLE  v.    COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  EIGHTS 

"The  outstanding  success  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  date  proves  how  valuable  It  is  and  In- 
dicates that  the  public  Interest  will  be  well 
served  by  extending  Its  life."  (Former  U.S. 
Attorney  General  William  P.  Rogers.) 

Summary  of  title  V:  It  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  another  4  years  and 
give  It  additional  duties  of  Investigating 
vote-fraud  cases  and  serving  as  a  national 
clearlngho\ise  on  civil  rights. 

What  enforcement  powers  would  the  Com- 
mission have? 

None  It  Is  essentially  a  factfinding 
agency.  Its  studies  provide  Information 
that  Congress  as  well  as  many  public  and 
private  agencies  use  for  Intelligent  planning 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Why  Is  It  necessary  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  4  years? 

Since  the  Commission  was  established  In 
1957,  Congress  has  had  to  spend  time  In 
almost  every  session  debating  the  short-term 
extensions  of  the  agency.  The  Commission 
itself  has  suffered  from  this  situation,  since 
its  uncertain  future  has  made  it  difficult  to 
attract  good  staff  or  to  plan  long-range  proj- 
ects. 

TITLE  VI.    NONDISCRIMINATION   IN   FEDERALLT 
ASSISTED   PROGRAMS 
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"I  will  say  this — I  repeat  It.  I  have  said  It 
again  and  again:  Wherever  Federal  funds  are 
expended  for  anything.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
American  can  Justify— legally,  or  logically,  or 
morally — a  discrimination  In  the  expenditure 
of  those  funds  as  among  our  citizens.  All 
are  taxed  to  provide  those  funds.  If  there  Is 
any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.  I  think 


they  must  all  share,  regardless  of  such  In- 
consequential factors  as  race  and  religion. 
(President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  press  con- 
ference. Mar.  19.  1953.) 

Summary  of  title  VI:  It  would  prohibit 
discrimination  In  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  under  grant,  con- 
tract, or  loan.  It  directs  Federal  agencies  to 
establish  progranas  of  compliance  and  would 
authorize  denial  of  funds  to  those  programs 
that  discriminate.  But  any  denial  U  subject 
to  Judicial  review.  A  hearing  Is  guaranteed 
before  funds  are  cut  off,  and  a  report  to  Con- 
gress Is  also  required  before  funds  can  be 
denied.  Presidential  approval  Is  required  be- 
fore any  general  cutoff  of  funds  Is  approved. 

Why  Is  the  provision  necessary?  What  Is 
the  principle  on  which  it  Is  based? 

Although  many  court  decisions  clearly  es- 
tablish that  discriminatory  use  of  public 
funds  Is  unconstitutional,  such  discrimina- 
tions still  continue.  Suits  by  private  tax- 
payers have  no  standing  in  attacking  these 
conditions.  The  only  recourse  Is  congres- 
sional or  administrative  action. 

Since  the  funds  for  Federal  programs  come 
from  taxes  paid  Into  the  Treasury  by  all  citi- 
zens It  seems  only  fair  that  all  citizens 
should  derive  equal  benefits  from  such  pro- 
grams The  purpose  of  the  provision  Is  not 
to  cut  off  assistance.  Rather.  It  Is  meant  to 
make  sure  that  public  funds  are  not  used  to 
subsidize  unconstitutional  discriminations 
against  any  group  of  citizens. 

Does  the  provision  mean  that  individu- 
als—widows,  children  of  veterans,  homeown- 
ers farmers,  elderly  persons  living  on  social 
security  benefits- will  be  cut  off  If  their 
States  discriminate  In  the  administration  of 
federally  supported  programs? 

No  The  bill  will  not  punish  Innocent 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  aid  for  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  others.  It  will  not  affect  the  in- 
dividual farmer  or  homeowner  who  bor- 
rovra  money  through  a  Government  agency. 
It  would  affect  the  distributor  of  those  funds 
if  the  distributing  agency  refused  to  lend 
to  Negroes  but  did  lend  to  whites. 

What  safeguards  are  there  against  any 
agency  making  arbitrary  use  of  Its  power  to 
cut  off  funds? 

All  agency  action  is  subject  to  fvUl  court 
review.  Each  agency  Is  directed  to  try  to 
seek  compliance  with  Its  policy  through  vol- 
untary means  before  stopping  any  funds. 
In  addition.  It  must  guarantee  a  hearing,  ob- 
tain Presidential  approval  for  a  general  cut- 
off of  funds  and  file  a  report  with  Congress 
in  all  cases.  An  agency  cannot  act  until  30 
days  after  the  report  Is  filed. 

Would  the  provision  authorize  withdrawal 
of  all  Federal  assistance  from  a  State  that 
discriminates  in  a  particular  federally  as- 
sisted program? 

No  Any  action  a  Federal  agency  takes  to 
see  that  there  Is  no  discrimination  in  a 
program  It  administers  applies  to  that  pro- 
gram alone.  Aid  given  under  one  program 
could  not  be  cut  off  because  of  discrimina- 
tion In  another. 

Is  there  much  evidence  of  federally  sup- 
ported discrimination? 

There  are  many  glaring  examples  of  the 
extent  to  which  American  taxpayers  subsi- 
dize racial  injustice : 

The  Federal  Government  gives  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year  In  grants-in-aid  to  11 
Southern  States  that  condone  discrimina- 
tion as  a  matter  of  official  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  more  than 
95  percent  of  all  National  Guard  operating 
funds,  yet  11  States  still  require  segregation 
In  their  Guard  units. 

The  Federal  Government  gives  the  State 
of  Mississippi  about  $2  million  a  year  for  its 
public  schools,  yet  every  public  school  in  the 
State  continues  to  be  segregated  10  years 
after  the  Supreme  Court  school  decision. 

The  Federal  Government  spent  $750  mil- 
lion on  research  projects  in  1960.  yet  in 
seven  States  43  percent  of  all  National  In- 


stitutes of  Health  grants  and  41  percent  of 
all  grants  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon 
went  to  public  universities  and  research  cen- 
ters that  do  not  admit  Negro  students. 

State  public  employment  offices  are 
financed  100  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, nevertheless  many  offices  maintain 
separate  buildings,  separate  waiting  rooms 
and  separate  Job  lists. 

TITLE     Vn.    EQUAL      EMPLOTMENT     OPPORTUNITT 

"The  withholding  of  Jobs  and  business 
opportunities  from  some  people  does  not 
make  more  Jobs  and  business  opportunities 
for  others.  Such  a  policy  merely  tends  to 
drag  down  the  whole  economic  level.  Intol- 
erance Is  a  species  of  boycott  and  any  busi- 
ness or  Job  boycott  Is  a  cancer  In  the  eco- 
nomic body  of  the  Nation.  I  repeat.  Intol- 
erance Is  destructive;  prejudice  produces  no 
wealth;  discrimination  Is  a  fool's  econ- 
omy"—Eric  Johnston,  former  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Summary   of  title   VH:    Employers,   labor 
unions     and     employment     agencies     whose 
activities  affect  Interstate  commerce  would 
be  prohibited  from  discriminating.     Cover- 
age would  Include  employers  and  unions  with 
25  or  more  employees  or  members.    But  cov- 
erage would  apply  at  first  to  those  with  100 
or  more  employees  or  members  and  drop  by 
stages  to  25.  after  4  years.     An  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  would  be 
established    to    Investigate    and    voluntarily 
settle  complaints.    Upon  failure  to  settle,  the 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to  fUe  suit 
to    enforce    nondiscrimination.      Prohibited 
discriminations  Include  sex.  as  well  as  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin.     The  House 
excluded  from  coverage  those  denied  employ- 
ment   because    they    are    atheists    or    Com- 
munists. 

Are  Job  opportunities  for  Negroes  so  far 
behind  those  for  whites  that  a  Federal  law  Is 

necessary?  ^       ..    ^     *w  ♦ 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  finds  that 
Negroes  have  steadily  and  consistently  faU- 
en  behind  In  terms  of  employment  and  that 
the  gap  is  increasing.  Its  statistics  show, 
for  instance,  that  while  in  1947  the  nonwhlte 
unemployment  rate  was  64  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  for  white  workers,  in  1952  it 
was  92  percent  higher;  in  1957  it  was  106 
percent  and  in  1962.  124  percent  higher.  For 
Negro  men  20  and  over,  vmemployment 
totoled  11.9  percent  in  the  first  3  months 
of  1963.  compared  with  5.4  percent  for  whites. 
Dvu'lng  the  past  8  years,  unemployment  has 
been  twice  as  heavy  among  employable  Ne- 
groes as  it  has  been  among  whites. 

Do  other  minority  groups  suffer  Job  dis- 
crimination? ^  ..  J 
While  Negroes  are  the  most  disadvantaged, 
discriminations  are  often  Just  as  severe 
against  Jews.  Catholics.  Indians.  Mexicans. 
Puerto  Rlcans.  Japanese-Americans  and  oth- 
er racial  and  religious  minorities. 

Wouldn't  an  FEPC  law  give  Negroes  pref- 
erential treatment  over  whites  in  hiring  and 
upgrading? 

No.  Nothing  In  the  bUl  permits  any  indi- 
vidual to  demand  employment  simply  be- 
cause of  race.  It  contains  no  provision  re- 
quiring an  employer  to  set  up  a  quota  sys- 
tem or  to  maintain  any  kind  of  racial  or 
religious  balance.  Indeed.  preferential 
treatment  of  Negroes  or  any  minority  group 
would  violate  this  section.  Its  whole  point 
Is  that  all  workers  should  be  treated  equally. 
Doesn't  the  bill  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  employment  practices 
of  private  business? 

No.  It  does  not  permit  the  Government  to 
control  the  internal  affairs  of  employers  or 
to  tell  them  whom  to  hire  or  fire.  Employ- 
ers are  permitted  to  set  any  Job  qualifica- 
tions they  wish  except  those  of  race,  religion, 
creed,  national  origin  or  sex.  where  these  are 
irrelevant. 

Does  the  provision  give  the  Government 
any  control  over  the  affairs  of  unions? 
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Vrt  Tt  aimoly  bars  unions  from  den  ring 
or'^rmSngmSbership  to  anyone  or  .eel  ,mg 
them  from  a  Job  because  of  ra^    ,7^°' J^- 

SaV   Ubor  org.n«t,o^  in   thl.   »u«ry 

'"Ses    the    bill    give    the    Commission    too 

'"n?  thTcommlsslon  has  no  powers  o,  en- 
forcement. Its  authority  extends  on  7  to 
the  investigation  of  complaints  and  1  at 
Smpu  t^  fettle  them  by  voluntary  m«ms^ 
Where  voluntary  methods  fail,  enforce  nent 
^sTexcSvely'with  the  Federal  court  ^and 
an  accused  party  would  have  full  rights  oi 

*^£?t  this  a  radical  new  f  f  °P°«*;.-„  _„. 
such  lob  protection  is  as  old  as  the  E.!^u 
tlve  order  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  issu.id  n 
941  bi/lng  employment  discrimlnatl,  ^  In 
defense  industries  and  Government  F^FC 
Sms  hivl  been  reported  -^-f^y^Sl  "nd 
^^n^rmre;^"conir°ei°r\'bfS 

platform  specifically  endorsed  an  F^*'  and 
?he  Democratic  platform,  as  recently  as  196a 
SSSunately.  no  FEPC  bill  has  eve^  been 
brouKht  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  , 

Shan't    the    provision    represent    an    en- 
crSSSent  o?  the  Federal  Government  upon 

"iSr?  S^tes    have    effective    F^C    Kws 
coSTstent    with    ^bis    section     those     aws 
would  In  no  way  be  affected  by  this  i^gism 
Hon     What  is  more,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorlz^to  refrain  from  talcing  any  action  in 

'"^S^eSy^flve  States  already  have  laws  pro- 
hlbUing  racial  and  religious  dlscr  ml.atlon 

m  "mploytnent.    The^^"  rjiVtS  '^ 
tend  this  protection  Into  all  50  S^jf '.^ , 
^at  Is  the  economic  Impact  of  dUcrlml- 

"^^°e"'cost   IS   staggering.     The   Pres  Idenfs 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  In  19«2.  cal- 
led that  because  of  racial  dlscrlmnatlon 
the  Nation's  economy  loses  between  *13  and 
til  billion  a  year  In  national  Income  and 
irLluct     If  Negro  Incomes  could  be  raised  to 
Tlfvef  comparable  to  t;f  at  of  whites  l  e^oes 
would  be  able  to  spend  almost  $12  b  "ion  a 
vear  more   on   food,   clothing,   housing  and 
Sher Consumer  products,  giving  the  e<;onomy 
a  powerful  boost^  On  the  other  hand, W  in- 
ability   to   use   the   Nation's    manpower    re- 
sources fully  has  greatly  slowed  do.  m  eco- 
nomic growth.     Beyond  calculation.  Is  the 
S  ofvoung  people  who  are  discouraged 
by  dlscrtolnatlon  f rom  attempting  to  prepare 
themselves   for   useful   careers   and  jbecome 
Sopouts.   delinquents,   and   unemplbyables. 
'vfhv  Is  this  provision  so  Importan ,? 
unless  we  can  assure  employment,  nany  of 
the  other  rights  It  Is  the  Intention  of  t^ls  Wll 
to  protect  would  become   Illusory.     It  does 
?otTelp  a  man  to  know  that  all  restaurant., 
theaters,  and  hotels  are  open  to  him,  If  he  is 
unable  to  earn  enough  to  enjoy  thejQ. 

TITLE  Vra.  REGISTRATION  AND  VOTINO  S-^ATISTICS 

"A  Jealous  care  of  the  right  of  el*tion  by 
the  people— a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of 
abuses-    (Thomas   Jefferson,  first  Inaugural 

address.  1801).  ,     „ 

Summary  of  title  VH:  It  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  votliig  census 
by  race  In  geographic  areas  recommended  by 
the  U.S    Civil  Rights  Commission. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  provlfion? 
It  offers  another  way  of  protecting  the 
rlKht  to  vote  from  unjust  restrictions.  The 
census  would  provide  data  that  could  be  used 
to  enfortre  section  2  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Siat  provides  that  where  the  rlghi  to  vote 
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m  Federal  or  State  elections  Is  denied,  toe 
basis  of  the  State's  representation  In  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  will  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  Even  if  that  sanction  Is  not 
invoked,  adopting  tols  provision  would  help 
curb  abuses 


TITLE  IX     REMOVAL  PROCEEDINGS  IN  CIYH.  RIGHTS 
CASES 

•This  inability  to  appeal  J^^and  orders 
has  effectively  barred  citizens  from  obtaining 
a  r^S  to'  their  denial  of  civil  rights" 
(Representative  William  Mcculloch,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  and  six  other  Repub  can 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
in  views  on  H.R.  7152K  ^  ^  ^s  -w^^ 

summary  of  title  IX:  The  orders  of  Ped- 
eral^^  sending  certain  civil  rights  cases 
bw-k  to  State  courts  are  not  now  reviewable. 
This  would  make  them  reviewable  by  appeal. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  provision? 
Under  Federal  law.  a  case  begun  in  a  State 
court  that  appears  to  raise  substantial  con- 
stitutional or  Federal  questions,  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  Federal  court.     If  the  Judge  in 
Sie    Federal    district    court    decides     in    an 
equal   protection   of   the  law  case,   that   re- 
moval   is   improper,    the   case   goes    back   to 
The  State  court."^  No  appeal  is  allowed  from 
the  district  court  Judge's  decision^    A  num- 
ber  of   district    court   Judges   in   the   South 
have  consistently  referred  civil  rights  ca^es 
back  to  hostile  State  courts.     Tb  «   »ectlon 
would  allow  appeals  from  such  arbitrary  de 
clslons  to  higher  courts. 

TTTLE    X.    ESTABLISHMENT    OT    COMMUNITY     RE- 
LATIONS  SERVICE 

••The  objective  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions service  Is  to  settle  race  problems  across 
the  conference  table  If  humanly  Possible^ 
(Representative  William  J.  ^^^^-^^^ 
crat.  of  Missouri,  during  House  debate,  Feb. 

10  1964  ) 

Summary  of  title  X:  It  would  establish  In 
thf^artLent  of  Commerce,  a  Community 
Relations  Service  with  personnel  limited  to 
six  persons. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Service? 

It  would  provide  assistance  to  communi- 
ties trying  to  resolve  disputes  relating  to 
discriminatory  practices  that  Impair  consti- 
tutional rights  or  may  affect  Interstato  com- 
merce. It  may  offer  Its  services  whenever^ 
believes  peaceful  relations  are  thereatened 
and  may  do  so  on  Its  own  motion  or  at  the 
r^uSt  of  local  officials.  The  Provision  was 
suggested  by  southern  Members  and  added 
to  the  bill  wltoout  objection  during  the 
House  debate. 

TTTLE    XI.    miscellaneous:     FINANCING.    SEVER- 
ABILrtY,   PREEMPTION 

.'The  struggle  of  today.  Is  not  altogether 
for  today-It  is  for  a  vast  future  also.  With 
a  reliance  on  Providence,  all  toe  more  firm 
Ld  Snest.  let  us  proceed  In  the  great  task 
which  events  have  devolved  u^nus^ 
(Abraham    Lincoln,    message    to    Congress. 

^^SuLnary  of  title  XI:  It  contains  a  num- 
ber oT^usIomary  provisions.     One    author- 
izes   appropriations   to   carry   out   the    pur- 
D^ses   of   the   bin.     Another-a   severability 
dause^ays   that   If   any   provision   of    the 
act  S^d  invalid,  the  rest  of  toe  act  shall 
not    be    affected.     A    fairly    standard    pre- 
emption dause.  added  during  floor  debate 
sSes   that  nothing  In  the  act  shall  be 
coStrued   as   Indicating   an    Intent   on  the 
part    of    Congress    "to  occupy    the    field   in 
which  anv    •    •    •   title   operates   to  the  ex- 
TluslSn  of'state  laws  on  the  same  subject." 
What  effect  does   this  provision  have  on 

State  laws'' 

Where  adequate  State  laws  exist,  offering 
protections  equal  to  toose  In  toe  bill,  they 
Jm  remain  In  effect.  The  Government  U 
expressly  forbidden  to  preempt  toe  field 
and  take  It  over. 


SOME   GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON    CIVIL   RIGHTS, 
PREJtTDICE,    AND    EDUCATION 

"I  ask  you  to  look  Into  your  hearts— not 
in  search  of  charity,  for  the  Negro  neither 
wants  nor  needs  condescension— but  for  toe 
one  plain,  proud  and  priceless  quality  that 
unites  us  all  as  Americans:  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice In  this  year  of  the  Emancipation  Cen- 
tennial. Justice  requires  us  to  Insure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  all  Americans  and 
their  posterlty-not  merely  for  reasons  of 
economic  efficiency,  world  diplomacy  and 
domestic  tranqullllty-but  above  a",  be- 
cause it  is  right."  (John  F.  Kennedy,  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  June  19.  1963.) 

boesn't  tola  bUl  attempt  the  Impossible 
task  of  trying  to  abolish  prejudice  by  law? 
No  The  bin  says  nothing  about  preju- 
dice This  is  a  state  of  mind  and  a  man  has 
a  right  to  his  Individual  prejudices  no  mat- 
ter how  wrongly  conceived  they  are.  But  he 
has  no  right,  m  a  democracy,  to  translate  his 
prejudices  Into  actions  that  deny  or  Infringe 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  others. 

Laws    cannot   and   should    not   dictate   a 
man's   private   thoughts  and   wishes.     They 
can   and   should  prevent   the  harmful  con- 
sequences of  those  thoughts  and  wishes.     A 
man  cannot  be  forced  to  love  his  wife  and 
children  but  laws  can  compel  him  ^  s^PPo;^ 
them    If    he    Is    able    to    do    so.     The    18th 
amendment  failed  because  It  Interfered  with 
the  private  desire  of  mUhons  of  Americans 
to  have  a  drink.     But  laws  against  drunken 
drlvlne  have  proved  necessary  and  effective. 
Th^whole  purpose  of  tols  blU  Is  not  to 
make  bad  people  good  but  rather  to  make 
good  people  safe.  *.  „    k« 

can't   the   problem   of   discrimination   be 
handled  through  education? 

That  question  assvunes  education  and  leg- 
islation are  separate  and  opposing  things^ 
Actually  they  complement  each  other,  "rne 
fawTtU^lf  is  a  powerful  Instrument  for  edu- 
cation It  was  necessary  to  pass  laws  mak- 
ing school  attendance  compulsory  before  our 
educational  system  was  able  to  faction 
effectively.  After  thousands  of  years  It  is 
sTm  necisary  to  have  laws  against  muMer 
to  enforce  the  ethical  teaching  of  Thou 
Shalt  not  kUl." 


WHO    SUPPORTS    THE    BILL? 

Millions  of  Americans.    With  a  unanimity 
unique  In  the  history  of  our  country    sev- 
eral millions  have  joined  In  support  of  thta 
legislation  through  their  national  religious, 
clflc.  labor  and  fraternal  groups.    "Hjey  m^y 
and    do    differ    on   many    Issues.     They   are 
^?ted    through  toe  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  in  working  to  P^s^fde  the 
88th  Congress  to  pass  a  strong  effective  bUL 
Through  more  than  80  groups  that  cooperate 
in  the  conference,  they  represent  an  afflrma- 
tlon  by  the  majority  of  the  people  In  thU 
country  of  President  Johnson's  declaration 
m  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message  that 
"as  far  as  toe  writ  of  '^"al    aw  will  run 
we   must   abolish   not   some   but   all   racial 
discrimination." 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  groups  cooperating  m 
toe  conference : 

A.  M.  E.  Zlon  Church. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity.  ^.t-her 

Amalgamated    Meat    Cutters    &    Butcher 

Workmen. 

American  ClvH  Ubertles  Union. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Newspaper  Guild. 

American  Veterans  Conunlttee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B  nal  B  ritn. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Brotoerhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Catholic  Interracial  Council. 
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Christian  Family  Movement. 

Christian  Metoodlst  Episcopal  Churchy 

Church  of  the  Brethren  Service  Commls- 

"  "citizens'  Lobby  for  Freedom  and  Fair  Play. 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Council     for     Christian     Social     AcUon- 
Unlted  Church  of  Christ. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Frontiers  International. 

Hotel.  Restaurant  Employees  &  Bartenders 

International  Union.  „    ^    ^,      ^,h«^  of 

improved  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of 

Elks  of  the  World.  »m_r-Tn 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-ciu. 

International     Ladles    Garment    Workers 
Union  of  America.  ,    „   ^,     i,. 

International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Labor  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women  s 

Clubs.  Inc.  ^     ,  , 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business  & 

Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc. 

National  Association  Real  Estate  Brokers, 

Inc. 

National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Beauty  Culturlsts  League,  Inc. 

National  Catholic  Social  Action  Conference. 

National    Catholic   Conference    for   Inter- 
racial Justice.  ^  . 

National    Community    Relations    Advisory 

Council. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 
National  Council   of    Churches — Commis- 
sion on  Religion  and  Race. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
National  Covmcll  of  Negro  Women. 
National  Farmers  Union. 
National  Medical  Association. 
National    Newspaper    Publlabers    Associa- 
tion. 

National  Student  Christian  Federation. 
National  Urban  League. 
Negro  American  Labor  Council. 
North  American  Federation  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis. 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  Sorority. 

Pioneer  Women. 

Presbyterian  Interracial  CouncU. 

RetaU,    Wholesale    &    Department    Store 

Union.  ^     ^ 

Soutoem  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
State,  County,  Municipal  Employees. 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 

tec 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association — Com- 
mission on  Religion  and  Race. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Fenowshlp  of  Social 

Justice. 

United  AutomobUe  Workers  of  America. 

United  Church  Women. 

United  Hebrew  Trades. 

United  Packinghouse,  Food  &  AUied  Work- 

&FB. 

United  Rubber  Workers. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
United  Synagogue  of  America. 
United    Transport    Service    Employees    ol 
America. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 

and  Freedom. 

Workers  Defense  Le«i^e. 

Workmen's  Circle. 

Young  Wwnen's  Christian  Association  of 
the  U.S.A. 

Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 


lOU  NO    21 :  A  BONANZA  FOR  MON- 
TANA POWER  CO.  "INSIDERS" 
Mr    METCALF.     Mr.   President,   the 
residential  customers  of   the   Montana 
Power    Co.    in    Montana's    two    largest 
cities.  BUlings  and  Great  Falls,  are  over- 
charged by  more  than  a  million  dollars 
annually.    The  Montana  Power  Co.  resi- 
dential customers  in  Butte,  a  labor  sur- 
plus area  long  plagued  with  unemploy- 
ment, are  overcharged  almost  a  million 
dollars  annually. 

The  annual  Montana  Power  Co.  over- 
charge for  residents  of  10  Montana 
cities— the  three  mentioned  above  plus 
Missoula,  Helena.  Bozeman,  Anaconda. 
Havre.  Livingston,  and  Lewistown, 
amounts  to  more  than  $5  million. 

These  overcharges  are  based  upon  the 
Montana  Power  Co.'s  own  flg:ures.  in  Its 
1963  annual  report  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  an  analysis  of  power 
company  overcharges,  during  the  5-year 
period  from  1956  through  1960.  using 
data  and  accounting  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

By  overcharge  I  mean  profit  over  and 
above  a  6-percent  rate  of  return,  which 
most  regulatory  agencies  and  utility  ex- 
perts and  some  power  companies  con- 
sider reasonable.  ,  „    _  

On  March  23.  in  lOU  No.  18.  I  re- 
ported that  the  rate  of  return  allowed 
the  Montana  Power  Co.,  which  is  Mon- 
tana's major  lOU— investor  owned  util- 
ity—was the  highest  in  the  NaUon— ap- 
proximately 9  percent.    Montana  Power 
Co  enjoyed  the  most  exorbitant  rate  of 
return  of  any  major  lOU  in  the  country 
according  to  a  report  last  year  to  the 
New  York  Society  of  Security  Analysts 
from  the  utility  analyst  with  Massachu- 
setts Investors  Trust,  the  computations 
of  an  independent  utility  consultant  and 
the  report  of  an  economist  with  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperation  Asso- 

The  NRECA  study  showed  that  dur- 
ing the  1956-60  period  Montana  Pow- 
er Co.  overcharged  its  customers  each 
year  approximately  $8  million  over  and 
above  a  6-percent  rate  of  return  U 
this  annual  overcharge  were  reflected  in 
lower  rates  for  residential  customers, 
each  family's  annual  electric  bill  would 
be  reduced,  on  the  average,  by  ap- 
proximately $60.  or  $5  per  month. 

Were  the  Montana  Power  Co.s  rate 
of  return  only  6  percent  and  the  over- 
charge   reflected    in    lower    residential 
rates,  the  company  and  its  officers  and 
stockholders— especially    key    company 
otnclals-would  stm  do  very  well,  for 
these  principal  reasons: 
•  First.  Lower  rates  would  mcrease  vol- 
ume of  sales.  «„*.„— , 
Second.  A   6-percent   rate   of   return 
frequently  means  a  return  of  10  percent 
or  more  for  common  stock  in  a  company, 
because  carrying  charges  on  bonds  and 
preferred  stock  are  less  than  6  Percent 
Third.  The   value   of   common   stocK 
in  the  company  has  increased  fivefold 
since   1950   and  "insiders"— to  use  the 
trade  term  for  company  officers  and  Key 
employees-are  permitted  by  the  stock 
option  device  to  purchase  stock  at  a  price 
substantially  below  its  market  value. 

For  example,  according  to  the  com- 
pany's 1963  annual  report  to  stockhold- 


ers during  1963  "options  on  27.558  shares 
were  exercised  at  an  average  price  of 
$22  15  per  share  aggregating  $610,302  for 
all  shares  issued."  However,  the  market 
price  of  Montana  Power  Co.  stock,  to 
ordinary  stockholders,  is  currenUy  and 
last   year   was   approximately   $38    per 

The  ordinary  stockholder  must  also 
pay  a  commission.  The  Insider  does  not. 
Thus  last  year  the  ordinary  purchaser  of 
Montana  Power  Co.  stock  paid  almost 
twice  as  much  for  it  as  the  few  company 
insiders  who  were  permitted  to  exercise 
stock  options. 

The  extent  to  which  Montana  Power 
Co  officials  have  in  the  past  and  plan  in 
the  future  to  avail  themselves  of  stock 
at  a  price  far  below  that  required  of  ordi- 
nary Montana  stockholders— who  ac- 
cording to  the  utility's  fallacious  adver- 
tising own  the  company— is  indicated  by 
the  following  paragraph  which  appears 
on  page  16  of  the  company's  1963  annual 
report  to  stockholders : 

The  board  of  directors  may  authorize,  be- 
fore June  16.  1969.  the  grant  of  options  to 
officers  and  other  key  employees  to  purcha«e 
a    total   of   750.000   unissued    shares    of   the 
no  par  common  stock  of  the  company.    Such 
options  shall  be  not  less  than  95  percent  of 
the  closing  price  on  toe  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change on  the  date  toe  options  are  granted, 
become  exercisable  after  2  years  and  expire 
In  10  years  from  date  of  grant.    At  December 
31,  1963.  283,713  shares  at  an  average  price 
of'  $31.19  per   share  were  under  option,  of 
which  151.703  shares  were  exercisable.     Op- 
tions on  99,825  shares  were  granted  during 
1963  and  options  on  1369  shares  were  for- 
feited by  deato.  retirement  or  resignation  of 
the  option  holders.    During  toe  year  option* 
on  27,558  shares  were  exercised  at  an  average 
price  of  $22.15  per  share  aggregating  $eiO,- 
302  for  all  shares  Issued.    A  balance  of  270.- 
868  shares  Is  available  for  option  In  future 
years.' 


In  its  1963  report  to  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
additionally  reports  that  "options  on 
283,713  shares  are  exercisable  by  114  of- 
ficers and  employees  during  or  after 
1964." 

Mr  President.  I  now  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  which  shows  the  average 
number  of  Montana  Power  Co.  residen- 
tial customers  in  each  of  10  Montana 
cities  during  1963,  according  to  the  com- 
pany's 1963  report  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  dollar  amount  of 
annual  savings  there  woiild  be  In  each 
city  if  the  company's  overcharge,  aver- 
aging $60  per  year  per  residential  cus- 
tomer, were  removed,  which  would  still 
permit  the  company  a  6-percent  rate  of 
return. 
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ALEXANDRIA.  VA..  ALL  AMERICA 
CITY,  HELPS  SEWARD.  ALASip^, 
EARTHQUAKE    VICTIM  I 

During    the   delivery   of   Mr.   ERVip 

SDCCCh  I 

Mr  GRUENING.    Mr.  President — +- 
Mr     ERVIN.     Mr.    President.    I    ^sk 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point.  I 
may  yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.  GRUENii^]. 
with  the  understanding  that  by  so  doljng. 
I  shall  not  lose  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
and  with  the  further  understanding  that 
any  subsequent  remarks  I  may  make  {nil 
not  be  counted  as  a  second  speech  by  Jne 
and  with  the  further  understanding  that 
the  material  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord either  before  or  after  the  prmjing 

of  my  remarks.  ^    ^J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  tttere 
objection?    Without  objection,  it  iS  so 

ordered.  1,.  r 

Mr  ERVIN.    Under  that  agreemeiit.  i 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.     I 

Mr    GRUENING.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna  for  his  c6ur- 

tesy 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  heartening 
and  gratifying  aftermaths  of  the  un- 
precedented disaster  that  has  txef^llen 
Alaska,  is  the  widespread  sympathy  and 
offering  of  assistance  by  coinmuruties 
and  individuals  at  home  and  abroad 
The  people  of  Alaska  are  profoundly 
grateful  for  these  evidences  of  their  de- 
sire and  purpose  to  help. 

In  our   neighboring   Virginia   cit^   of 
Alexandria.  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Mann  promptly  appealed  to  the  citzens 
of  that  historic  community.    It  so  hap- 
pened that  Alexandria.  Va..  like  Seward 
Alaska,  has  been  nominated  amoitg  u 
other  All  American  Cities  for  that  htnor 
Seward  was  making  plans  for  a  jbyful 
celebration  on  the  weekend  of  Artrll  4 
and  5.     Then  on  Good  Friday.  9  I  days 
earlier,  disaster  struck— the  earthquake 
being  followed  by  several  engulfing -tidal 
waves — Seward  was  left  in  ruins.    I 

On  Friday  night.  Mayor  Perry  gtock- 
ton  of  Seward— who  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington earlier  in  the  week  as  a  member 
of  Gov.  William  A.  Egan's  commission  to 
meet  with  the  corresponding  members  of 
the    Federal    Commission    to    work    on 
Alaska     rehabilitation,     appointed     by 
President  Johnson— went  to  Alexa<idria. 
There  was  a  hospitable  gathering  there 
to  welcome  Mayor  Stockton,  attended  by 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Mann,  members  of  the 
city  council,  and  other  Interested  Alex- 
andrians.   Mayor  Stockton  had  the  op- 
portunity to  express  his  appreciation  on 
the  part  of   the  people  of  Seward.     I 
would  like  to  join  in  that  expresdon  of 
appreciation  of  the  generosity  and,  kind- 
ness that  has  prompted  that  action  in 
the  city  across  the  Potomac.    All]  Alas- 
kans will  be  grateful. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^  news 
story  headed  "Mayor  of  Seward  T^hanks 
Citizens  of  Alexandria."  an  editor  al  en- 
titled "A  Visitor  From  Seward."  and  a 
column.  "Red  Cross  Reports"  al  from 
the  Alexandria  Gazette  of  April  10,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remar  cs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial   were   ordered  to   be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette.  Apr.  10. 
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Mayor     of     Seward    Thanks     CrrizENS    or 

Alexandria 

(By  John  A.  Reichmann) 

On  March  26  Seward.  Alaska,  like 
Alexandria.  Va..  celebrated  an  award  as  a 
winning  All  America  City.  It  won  the  award 
because  It  had  pulled  Itself  by  Its  own  snow- 
shoes  out  of  economic  disaster  and  was 
mushing  Its  way  upwaid.  »  ,h  „,  „ 

A  special  issue  of  the  newspaper  told  of  a 
new    $4  5    million    harbor    Installation    that 

-'"r^rn^^t^y^^Si  Friday.  Mayor  Perry 
Stockton  went  on  over  to  Anchorage  with 
his  wife  and  local  ofBclals.  to  arrange  a  big 
celebration  of  All  America  Day  o^  April  4-5. 

At  around  5:50  that  evening  the  earth 
shook  Over  In  Seward  the  fuel  storage 
tanks  burst  Into  flames  with  an  immense 
roar  Simultaneously  the  earth  gave  a  great 
heave  Seward's  wharf,  commercial  and 
residential  buildings  shook  and  settled  to 
the  ground.  ^     ,     , „ 

The  water  in  the  harbor  drew  back  show- 
ing the  bare  sand  and  rock  bottom.  Boats, 
that  had  been  riding  high  In  the  water  at 
anchor,  settled  tlpslly.  Everything  was  still 
for  about  10  minutes. 

Then  the  water  came  back  in.  a  38-root 
wave  It  picked  up  the  ships  and  floated 
them  up  over  the  city  and  the  woodland  be- 
hind and  settled  them  on  level,  open  land 

far  from  water.  ,.  w  ^       a 

Schools  and  houses  were  demolished,  a 
few  stood.     The  city  stopped,  stunned. 

All  communications  were  destroyed.  The 
airfield  closed.  The  rail  terminus  was  de- 
molished. Fishermen  had  no  boaU.  Schools 
had  been  closed  for  Good  Friday  observance, 
thus  eliminating  wholesale  deaths  of  chil- 
dren. But  an  Inventory  of  the  city  or 
Seward  could  be  taken  at  a  glance.     Noth- 

"^  All  America  Cities,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  all  rushed  aid  to 
Seward  and  the  area  and  to  Anchorage,  too. 
the  big  city. 

Mayor  Stockton  and  his  wife,  with  the 
official  party,  came  back  to  the  All  America 
Award  winner  city  by  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  plane. 
With  the  rest  of  the  survivors  they  set  to 
work  to  pull  themselves  out  of  disaster- 
complete  and  physical,  this  time. 

As  part  of  that  effort,  Stockton  came  to 
Alexandria  last  night.  He  came,  he  said. 
primarily  to  thank  the  city  for  its  aid.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  city  council,  to  honor  Stockton  and  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Mann,  wife  of  the  local  mayor,  who 
headed  the  Alexandria  relief  committee. 

Stockton,  normally  a  smiling,  energetic 
young  man.  told  of  the  disaster;  he  could  not 
hide  his  emoUon.     He  told  how  his  city  of 

2  000  ( with  the  surrounding  towns  of  Valdez. 
kodlak,   and  Cordova.  4.000)    Is  meeting  It 

again. 

The  United  States  will  rebuild  the  rail  ter- 
minus, for  it  owns  and  operates  the  railway. 
It  will  rebuild  Its  own  Installations.  But  $6.8 
million  of  public  property  must  be  replaced, 
schools,  roads,  sewers,  waterllnes.  Private 
property  worth  $7.8  million  also  must  be  re- 
placed. Disaster  loans  will  help  rebuild 
much  of  the  damage.     It  cannot  restore  the 

3  known    dead    and    the    10    missing    and 
presumed  dead. 

What  concerns  Stockton  most  immediately 
U  the  fate  of  the  owners  of  94  houses  de- 
stroyed in  whole  or  In  part.  These  house- 
holders, workingmen  on  the  docks  for  the 
large  part,  have  homes  already  mortgaged. 
Now  the  mortgage  is  secured  by  a  disordered 


pile  of  lumber.     Another  loan,  however  leni- 
ent, would  prove  only  another  mortgage  atop 

the  pile.  .         .J 

No  Federal  agency  can  help  here,  he  saia. 
and  Congress  has  no  clearcut  Intent  to  do  so 
now.  He  has  established  an  SOS  conunittee 
for  these  householders.  ^  ^  ^ 

SOS  (Save  Our  Seward)  was  suggested  by 
Allentown,  Pa.,  as  a  means  of  soliciting  and 
depositing  financial  aid.  Stockton  has 
named  a  nine-man  trusteeship  committee  to 
administer  the  funds.  And  these  funds 
he  Is  actively  soliciting. 

Local  contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  Seward 
Rsiief  Committee.  211  Cameron  Street.  Alex- 
andria. ..     X  ,     •- 

Stockton  talked  with  Seward  by  telephone 
yesterday  morning.  He  was  told  the  elemen- 
t.iry  schools  were  opening;  the  high  schools 
will  open  Monday. 

He  flew  back  to  Alaska,  leaving  early  this 
morning  But  he  left  this  message:  "Alex- 
andria was  Just  wonderful  to  us.  We  have 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine.  We  have  had 
offers  of  physical  and  flnancial  help,  and 
everybody  has  been  Just  wonderful. 

"The  American  people  are  the  finest  In  the 
world.  Everyone  In  the  United  States  may 
be  proud.  Never  have  a  people  been  so 
helping." 


[Prom  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  Apr.  10. 
1964] 
A  VisrroR   From   Seward 
On  Thursday  night  our  civic  leaders  en- 
tertained as  a  guest  the  mayor  of  Seward. 
Alaska,  one  of  the   11  winning  cities  to  be 
dubbed  "All  America"  In  the  recent  contest. 
Mayor  Perry  Stockton   came  to  our  city  to 
thank  those  who  contributed  to  the  recent 
drive  for  aid  for   his  city,  stricken   in  the 
earthquake  that  took  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and 
property.      Alexandria   chose    Seward   as    its 
special    ward    as   did   others   of   the    11    All 
America  Cities. 

Seward's    tragedy    had    something    special 
about  it.     Two  large  fish  processing  plants 
had  moved  from  the  small  community,  leav- 
ing it  a  depressed  city  because  of  lack  of  em- 
ployment.   The  community  refused  to  accept 
defeat  and  instituted  an  improvement  pro- 
gram.    A  new   library  was  sUrted.     Efforts 
were  being  made  to  attract  new  industry.    In 
an  ironic  twist  of  fate,  the  Seward  newspa- 
per of  March  26,  announcing  the  All  Amer- 
ica Award,  carried  a  story  of  extensive  new 
wharfage   and    docking    facilities   to   be   in- 
stalled    Tnen  the  earthquake  struck.    Thus 
Seward  was  afflicted  in  more  than  one  way. 
Mayor  Stockton  came  to  give  us  thanks  for 
our  small  help.    We  owe  his  city  a  debt  for 
a   fine   example  of   courage   in   the  face  of 
adversity. 

I  From  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette,  Apr.  10. 
'  19641 

Red  Cross  Reports 
Alexandria's  All  America  City  ceremony 
expressed  amid  pride  and  excitement  was 
quite  different  from  the  similar  ceremony 
in  Seward,  Alaska,  for  the  city  "celved  the 
1964  All  America  City  flag  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  disaster  struck.  But  the  flag  was 
raised  for  the  flrst  time  over  earthquake- 
ravaged  Seward  on  AprU  1  with  the  Red  Cross 
disaster  director  for  that  area  participating 
in  the  ceremony  along  with  the  city  manager 
and  civil  defense  director.  Seward  city 
councllmen  expressed  to  Red  Croes  their  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  gestures  of  friend- 
ship extended  by  sister  All  America  Cities 
throughout  America. 

Last  week.  Red  Cross  was  feeding  some  800 
persons  with  at  least  150  cases  ^^^J^ 
receive  longtime  "habilltation  assUta^ce. 
More  than  60  homes  were  destroyed  or  heav 


ily  damaged  with  many  others  experiencing 
minor  damage. 

Mrs.  Prank  Mann,  wife  of  the  mayor,  head- 
ed a  special  campaign  during  the  pact  week. 
The  contributions  soon  will  be  turned  over  to 
Alexandria  Red  Cross  to  forward  to  Seward. 
Other  donations  made  directly  to  the  local 
chapter  total  $166.  Putting  Alaska  back  on 
its  feet  will  take  millions  of  dollars  from 
every  possible  source — Federal  Government. 
Red  Cross  organizations,  and  Individuals. 

Seward,  the  main  port  of  Alaska  and  the 
terminal  of  the  Alaskan  Railroad,  suffered 
major  damage  In  the  harbor.  Its  destruction 
making  shipment  of  supplies  to  the  area 
dlfHcult  and  costly. 

Stories  of  terror  and  devastation  filtered 
Into  disaster  headquarters  this  week  as  peo- 
ple arrived  from  Isolated  coastal  regions. 
Typical  was  the  story  of  the  David  Nelson 
family.  The  longshoreman  looked  out  to  see 
a  huge  tidal  wave  heading  for  his  house. 
Quickly  he  grabbed  his  wife  and  four  children 
and.  literally  tossing  them  Into  the  car,  they 
drove  off.  The  gas  p>edal  was  down  to  the 
floorboard  as  he  aimed  his  car  cross  country 
and  finally  onto  an  airport  landing  strip. 
Coming  to  a  stop  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his 
home,  Nelson  looked  back  to  see  crevasses  2 
feet  wide  In  the  runway.  Smilingly,  he 
said.  "We  must  have  flown  right  over  them." 

Another  Alaskan  had  virtually  lost  every- 
thing In  the  quake.  His  Immediate  needs? 
A  pair  of  boots.  "With  them."  the  man  said. 
"I  can  go  back  to  work  tomorrow."  Red 
Cross  saw  to  it  that  he  got  the  boots. 


And  so  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
Thresher  sea  tragedy,  we  should  all  give 
prayerful  thanks  to  the  men  who  gave 
their  lives  and  all  like  them  who  provide 
us  with  the  strength  to  help  Insure 
peace  In  the  world. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  THE 
SUBMARINE  "THRESHER" 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's 
speech, 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  without  losing  my 
privilege  to  the  floor,  and  without  having 
any  subsequent  remarks  counted  as  a  sec- 
ond speech  on  the  subject,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  his  remarks  will  ap- 
pear either  before  or  after  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  tragic  loss  of  the  sub- 
marine Thresher  and  all  men  aboard  her. 
On  this  first  anniversary  of  this  tragic 
loss,  we  should  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  great  tasks  for  which  the  Thresher's 
men  gave  their  lives. 

Both  the  sailors  and  the  civilians  who 
went  down  with  the  Thresher  were 
heroes  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
working  in  peacetime  to  preserve  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Their 
memories  can  best  be  served  by  a  con- 
tinuing realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  men  who  build  and  serve  on  our  great 
ships  of  the  fleet. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover  has  just  pronounced 
as  successful  the  first  sea  trials  of 
the  Portsmouth -built  submarine  John 
Adams.  The  John  Adams  will  be  com- 
missioned May  12  and  will  soon  join  the 
Nation's  fleet  of  submarines  which  con- 
stantly guard  the  safety  of  this  Nation. 


THE  FIRST  PRESIDENTIAL  E  AWARD 
IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
During   the  delivery   of   Mr.   Ervin's 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20.  in  Vermillion.  S.  Dak.,  the  flrst 
Presidential  E  Award  ever  given  In  our 
State  will  be  presented  to  Electronics. 
Inc..  for  Its  outstanding  contribution  to 
U.S.  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Jensen,  president  of  the 
firm,  founded  Electronics,  Inc.,  10  years 
ago  to  manufacture  a  small,  low-cost 
steam  cleaner  for  use  by  garages,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  various  industries,  in 
removing  grease  and  mud  from 
machinery. 

Under  Mr.  Jensen's  energetic  direc- 
tion, the  company  has  diversified  Its  pro- 
duction to  Include  several  models  of 
steam  cleaners,  space  heaters,  construc- 
tion heaters,  airplane  hangar  heaters, 
swimming  pool  heaters,  fork  lifts,  golf 
carts,  and  other  products.  The  fact  that 
Electronics.  Inc..  is  now  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  medium-priced  steam 
cleaners  is  testimony  to  Harry  Jensen's 
business  skill  and  company  management. 
He  employs  100  persons,  providing  a 
payroll  of  about  $40,000  a  month,  in  a 
small  city  formerly  dependent  mainly 
on  agricultural  production  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota. 

Export  sales  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  Mr.  Jensen's 
company.  Since  territorial  days,  the 
bulk  of  South  Dakota  exports  has  been 
agricultural  products.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1960,  agricultural  production  for 
export  was  $46  million.  In  the  same 
year,  manufactured  exports  were  only 
$7.4  million,  and  processed  food  and 
kindred  products  accounted  for  $6.6  mil- 
lion of  that. 

Clearly,  then,  the  honor  won  by  Elec- 
tronics, Inc.,  is  an  impressive,  impor- 
tant, and  encouraging  first  for  South  Da- 
kota, but  it  has  more  than  local  interest. 
This  contribution  to  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  is  Important  on  the  national 
level,  as  well. 

When  President  Kennedy  reinstituted 
the  Big  E  Award,  he  called  upon  both 
management  and  labor  to  exert  their  ut- 
most efforts  toward  producing  for  and 
selling  in  foreign  markets.  He  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  expanding  foreign 
trade  for  such  interdependent  national 
goals  as: 

Sustaining  a  high  level  of  emplosmient 
throughout  the  United  States  in  years  to 
come. 

Maintaining  a  sound  beJance-of -pay- 
ments situation. 

Preserving  the  strength  of  the  national 
economy. 

Retaining  and  increasing  our  capacity 
to  fulfill  our  International  commitments 
and  responsibilities. 
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Preserving  freedom  and  assuring  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  Electronics,  Inc., 
the  president,  Harry  J.  Jensen,  and  the 
dedicated  staff  of  the  firm  on  the  pres- 
entation of  this  award  for  excellence. 
May  they  continue  to  prosper  and  ex- 
pand the  achievements  and  successes 
that  have  earned  this  high  honor  by  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  E  citation  to  Electronics,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E  CrTATioN,  Electronics.  Inc. 

With  foresight  and  imagination.  Electron- 
ics. Inc..  has  successfully  conducted  an  Im- 
aginative program  of  worldwide  sales  devel- 
opment. Despite  Intense  competition,  the 
firm  has  introduced  advanced  types  of  steam 
cleaners  and  space  heaters  on  a  world-wide 
basis  through  advertising,  trade  fair  exhibits, 
and  aggressive  selling.  Electronics.  Inc..  and 
its  employees  merit  highest  commendation 
for  this  demonstration  of  the  vitality  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  a  sound  contribution  to  the  national 
export  expansion  program. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVF  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Dorwln 
W.  Suttle,  of  Texas,  to  be  UJS.  district 
judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Onondaga  County, 
N.Y.,  has  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  Senate  to  pass  the  civil  rights 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  126  Rkjuistinc  US.  Sxnate  To 
Adopt  Civil  Rights  Lkcislation 

Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  for  ttie 
acUon  of  the  UJS.  Senate  a  civil  rlghU  bill 
which  has  been  proposed  and  submitted  by 
the  proper  committee:  and 

Whereas  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
has  requested  the  adoption  of  said  pending 
legislation  through  a  resolution  offered   by 


tie 
of 
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Assemblyman  ^^f^ZZ'  o^tLr  coSy 
second   assembly   district  oi    wic 

Onondaga;  and 

Wbereas  the  Honorable  Wa^«i 
♦>,rrr^   coneressman  from  this  dlfitnci. 
'^  mmSTef  W.  approval  o<  .uch  pen. 

eeislatlon:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.    That     the     Onondaga 
B^d  of  supervisors,  by  resolution 

H«w"op7«?r. 

^r^r^m'th^sS""  <°New  Vor.  w>«.  . 
Clerk.  Board  of  Supermsoi  s 

^^O^ro  BY  FOREIGN  GOV- 

ERNMENTS-RESOLUTION 

\Ar    JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  .>re- 

se""a  rtS^on  adopted  by  the  T  =- 

Tinard    of    the    Town    of    Eastcne.ter^ 

^¥.jlti..  to  the  relmburjemer^ 
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government     and     therefore     exempt    from 
Taxation-  and  be  It  further  ,   ♦>,« 

^ioSed     That   the   Town   Board   of  the 
To^  orisSester  urge  the  Comnalttee  on 
llT^i^  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  report 
favorably  on  H.R.  9585;    and  be  it  further 
%Isolvld.   That   the    Town   Bo"d   o     the 
Town  of  Eastchester  requests  its  legislative 
Re^esentatlves  in  the  ^  S^°X' Kenn^h 
sector  JACOB  K.  JAvrrs.  Senator  KENNrrH 
■R     Keating     and    Congressman    Robeht    k. 
lARfr  ^support   H.R.   9585   and   use   their 
goJ5  offices  fSr  the  furtherance  and  adop- 
tion of  this  bill;  and  be  it  further 
'   Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  ^^^^'^^'J^'^^^^^ 
forwarded  to  Congresswoman  Edna  F.  Kixly. 

senator  Jacob  K.  '^''^■IZlrltl^^Ts.nA 
KEATING,  congressman  Robert  R^B*»«^-  *°° 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U  S  Government.  , 

Tim    resolution     shall     take     effect    im- 
mediately. ^^^^^  ^  o'RoimKE. 

Supervisor,  Toum  of  Eastchester. 

lutfentlcated  and  certified  this  3d  day  of 
March  1964.  ^^^  ^   ^^^ 

Town  Clerk. 


of 


States  lor  taxca  uv/«  v-^ _:„„*_      t 

fwned  by  '""'Ji.^KThe  ^eso'^tlon 
unanimous  consent  tnatineic 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  appro 

^^ThtVS'no  objection,  the  reiolu- 
tionwi  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
rC^eign  Relations,  and  ordered  t^  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows :      , 

SsOI-XmON  H.«n^TXNG  THE  COKG^  Cr  X«. 
UNrTED   STATES  TO   ADOPT   ^R-   9»Bf^     i^_ 
TO^JoVIDE  THAT  THE  U«^^/^™     *|^. 
I^THE  STATES  ^5«^°"t^^>  ^NOT 

umsioNs   roK   Reai,   ^'^^    o^   by 

COLLECTED    ON    REAL     PROPEKTT     UWNja, 
FOREIGN    GOVZRNMINTS 

Whereas  there  are  two  resident  repreienta- 

tlvYs  tiThe  united  Nations  residing  Jn  the 

JS?^  of  Eastchester  in  property  owded  by 

S    Kovemmentfi.    which    propertieal  have 

.„ii  i.r^8lative  exemptions  from  taxation 

_„♦♦«,  nf  local  concern  as  the  foreigp  gov 
a  matter  oi  locai  v,uuv\i»»^  tviiaroun- 

rnfr  Federal  Government  or  with  the  unneu 

ESmtr^S^^n?^^^^^^^^ 

"  Whe?l^"hrpro'l^rty  owned  by  the  foreign 
goTer^^nts  in  th^to'wn  ot  Eastchejer^^ 

1^  aLessed  value  of  aPP^^^^^fy,  13*  'JJe 
S  which  the  town  and  school  taxes  for  the 
year  1964  amount  to  approximately  $10,500 
which  is  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  «ie  town 
Tf  EMtcheeter  and  this  is  a  burden  and  an 
obSion  tSt  should  not  be  bornJ  by  the 

^t  should  be  assumed  by  a U  of  the  *n^^\^^- 
^uties  and  the  SUtes  within  the!  United 
litis  w^^  the  town  of  Eastchestej  paying 
?te  fair  portion  and  this  can  only  be^  accom- 
iusheJ  bfthe  Federal  Governmer^t  reim- 
?^lng  the  municipalities  Involvedlfor  the 
?^  not  collected  on  real  property  okimed  by 
SSgovernments:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

F»rrp^%u'|s«E£= 

shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 


subdivisions  lor  '^'^"'J""^^'-'-    „  ^  fnrelen 
lected  on  real  property  owned  by    i  foreign 


political 
not  col 


URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 
BILL— RESOLUTION 
Mr    JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent,'for  appropriate  reference    a  res- 
Son  adopted  by  the  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  New  Rochelle.  N.Y.,  urging  en- 
ait^ent  of  House  bill  3881.  the  urban 
mS  transportation  biU.    I  ask  uBar^ 
mous   consent   that   the   resoluUon    be 
printed  in  the  Record.  rwolu- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re«)iu- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Sanking  and  Currency,  and  ordere^  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa  follows. 

Resolxjtion  103 
Resolution  supporting  effort.  ^  brlnB  xn-ban 
mass  transportation  bill.  H.R.  3881.  to  tne 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Whereas   the   urban    mass    transportation 
buY  H  R     3881,    has    been   Peading   in    the 
House  Rules  Committee  since  AprU  1983.  °e 
fa^  a  House  floor  majority  was  uncertain. 

^'whereas  President  Johnson  is  now  strongly 
baS5n7?^e  bill  and  support  for  the  measure 

"^iSSirpas^e    or    the  jm    -^^  - 
lleve  worsening  traffic  <^o°K««"°^,,'f  JiJmes 
rdT^dUSr^-h^le^^a^i^cK 
^ans^i^tlln  systems  in  which  each  mode 
of  traffic,  including  private  automobUes.  can 
play  Its  proper  role:    Now,  therefore   be  it 
^  Resolved.  Tii^t  the  Council  of  the  C^  oj 
New  Rochelle  strongly  supports  ^1  efforts  to 
hrin^    the    urban   mass   transportation  bill. 
HR   388\    out  of  the  House  Rules  Commlt- 
^t?  the  Souse  floor  for  a  vote  by  mld- 

^^sTi  ^^rc^rtrd'cVes  of  this  res- 

olS^  f orward^^^  ^^^sT^^JSt^^l 
Johnson  at  the  White   tious^     Democrat. 

en.  ol  New  Jersey.  House   Offloe  B"""'^ 

'^'^lS!'n,.t  thl.  resolution  shall  Ui> 

effect  Immediately. 

ALVtN  R.  RUSKIN, 

Mayor. 

Attest:  CHARLES    U.    COMBES, 

City  Clerk. 


RESOLXmON 
CONGRATULATIONS       TO      PEOPIJE 
AND    STATE    OF    OKLAHOMA    ON 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OPENmO 
OF  LANDS  IN  THE  FORMER  OKLA- 
HOMA AND  INDIAN  TERRITORIES 
Mr  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edmondson)     submitted     a     resolution 
(S  Res  307)  extending  congratulations 
tothe  people  and  State  of  Oklahoma  on 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  opening  to 
settlement  In  1889  of  lands  In  the  former 
oSah^ma  and  Indian  territories:  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  m 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Monroney. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) _^____^_^_^ 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr  ERVIN  submitted  13  amendments 
(Nos.'  478,  479.  480,  481,  482,  483,  484, 
485  486.  487,  488,  489.  and  490)  intend^ 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (H^- 
7152)  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Sstrict  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  injunctive  relief  agamst  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
public  facilities  and  public  education  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Righte 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.         ^^^^^^_^_^ 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  A.M 
MONDAY.  APRIL   13 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent '  if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  Previously 
entered.  untU  Monday,  April  13,  1964,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  April  U  (legislative  day  of  March 
30).  1964: 

The     JtTDICIARY 

Dorwin  W.  Suttle.  of  Texas,  to  be  U-S_dls- 
trict  Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas 
vice  Ben  H.  Rice.  Jr..  deceased. 


-•♦- 


-•♦- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

jude  25:  To  the  only  wise  God,  otxr 
Saviour,  he  glory  and  majesty,  dominion 
and  power,  both  now  and  forever. 


196U 

Almighty  God.  with  a  humble  spirit 
and  a  contrite  heart,  we  confess  to  Thee 
and  to  one  another  that  this  world  seems 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  discordant  and 
struggling  multitude  of  human  beings 
and  that  the  idea  of  real  unity  is  only 

a  dream.  .        . 

There  are  times  when  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  think  that  civilization  and  cul- 
ture education  and  commerce,  have 
merely  intensified  this  struggle  and  this 
strife  between  the  nations  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family. 

Inspire  us  with  the  faith  which  dares 
to  believe  that  there  is  blessedness  when 
humanity  yields  itself  in  obedience  to 
Thee  whose  authority  and  appeal  we 
cannot  doubt  or  deny. 

Hear  us  in  His  name  who  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
Friday,  April  10,  1964,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved.   

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Con- 
gress, entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  certain  records  of  the 
US.  Government,"  had  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
th£  joint  select  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  for  the  disposition  of  exec- 
utive papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  num- 
bered 64-13.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  COHELAN  assumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 


Judge  McCarthy,  or  "BUI"  McCarthy 
as  he  was  endearingly  called,  was  a 
"judge's  judge." 

Judge  McCarthy  had  an  outstanding 
career  as  a  public  official,  as  a  lawyer, 
as  U.S.  attorney,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

At  the  age  of  20  years.  Judge  Mc- 
Carthy graduated  from  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege, later  attending  and  graduating 
from  Boston  University  Law  School. 

While  a  student  at  Boston  University 
Law  School,  he  was  elected  as  alderman 
In  the  city  of  Somervllle,  serving  for 
three  terms,  and  afterward  being  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  Somervllle  school 
committee. 

From  1913  to  1916,  he  served  as  as- 
sistant district  attorney  of  Middlesex 
County,  Mass..  gaining  an  outstanding 
reputation  as  an  able  and  fair  prosecu- 
tor. 

In  1934.  he  was  appointed  U.S.  at- 
torney for  Massachusetts  by  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  serving 
in  this  responsible  post  for  12  years. 

In  recognition  of  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
U.S.  attorney,  former  President  Harry 
S  Truman  appointed  him  In  1947  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Massachusetts,  as  a  member  of  which 
court.  Judge  McCarthy  made  an  out- 
standing name. 

Judge  "Bill"  McCarthy  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  ability,  his  kindness, 
and  his  fairness. 

In  his  death,  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I 
have  lost  a  dear  and  valued  friend. 

Mrs.  McCormack  joins  with  me  In  ex- 
tending to  his  son  and  daughters  and 
sisters  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 


America's  foremoot  heroes  and  certainly 
as  a  distinguished  citizen. 

Indiana  is  proud  of  this  man  and  his 
contribution  to  the  Nation.  We  wish 
him  every  success  as  he  shoulders  this 
new  and  awesome  responsibility.  Our 
prayers  are  for  his  continued  good  for- 
tune and  for  a  safe  journey. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^   ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  yesterday  that 
someone  in  the  other  body  in  discussing 
the  civil  rights  bill  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  very  marvelous  so  far. 
But  then  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that, 
knowing  the  President,  he  is  expecting 
him  to  do  "miracles." 

When  asked  what  these  miracles  were, 
the  reply  was,  "He  has  a  mystery  kit  of 
legislative  remedies." 

I  am  wondering  if  the  "legislative 
remedies"  suggested,  are  facts,  undis- 
closed to  the  pubUc,  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
case,  which  have  been  "swept  under  the 
rug"  by  dropping  the  Investigation. 


THE    LATE    U.S.    DISTRICT    COURT 
JUDGE  WILLIAM  T.  MCCARTHY 
Mr.    BOGGS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCormack] 

may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 

the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

Monday,  April  6,  1964,  one  of  our  out- 
standing jurists,  a  dear  and  valued 
friend  of  mine,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
William  T.  McCarthy  died.  Highly  re- 
spected as  a  judge  by  the  bench,  the  bar. 
and  the  public.  Judge  McCarthy  ren- 
dered justice  with  mercy.  While  he  was 
fearless  In  the  performance  of  his  ju- 
dicial duties,  he  recognized  the  frailties 
of  human  beings,  and  in  the  disposition 
of  criminal  cases,  administered  disposi- 
tions not  only  with  judicial  logic,  but 
with  a  heart. 

A  major  test  of  the  prestige  of  a  judge 
is  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the 
bar  whether  a  judge  is  fair,  recognizes 
the  position  of  trust  he  occupies,  or  if 
in  the  courtroom  he  is  a  judicial  dic- 
tator. Judge  McCarthy  was  highly  re- 
spected by  the  members  of  the  bar  be- 
cause of  his  ability  and  his  effectiveness, 
but  above  all,  because  he  was  kind  and 
fair. 


GRISSOM  TO  PILOT  FIRST  GEMINI 
FLIGHT 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  just  announced  that  Virgil 
"Gus"  Grissom  will  be  the  chief  pilot  for 
the  first  manned  flight  of  Gemini  this 
fall.  Gus'  copilot  will  be  John  Young 
and    the    backup    men    will    be    Wally 
Schlrra  and  Tom  Stafford.    Hoosler  citi- 
zens are  especially  proud  of  Gus  Grissom 
because  he  Is  one  of  us.    His  hometown 
is  Mitchell,  Ind.,  where  his  proud  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Grissom.  live. 
Gus  attended  primary  and  high  schools 
in  Mitchell  and  graduated  from  Purdue 
University  with  a  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  in  1950.    He  flew  100  combat 
missions  in  Korea  In  F-86's  with  the 
334th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron.    He 
continued  his  career  as  an  Air  Force  test 
pilot  and  was  selected  In  April  of  1959  as 
one  of  the  seven  original  astronauts. 
Gus  took  liis  first  ride  on  Liberty  Bell  7 
on  July  21.  1961,  and  has  been  active 
ever  since  in  the  manned  space  program. 
He  has  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 


ED  NEILAN,  BANKER -PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE AND  AUTHOR  OF  ARTICLE. 
"LET'S  SAY  'NO'  TO  THE  VETER- 
ANS," EXPOSED  AS  RECIPIENT  OF 
SOLDIER'S  BONUS:  AND  LATEST 
NEILAN  FOIBLES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoHKLAN).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
more  than  20  miUion  veterans  of  the  U5. 
Armed  Forces.    In  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  today,  I  wish  to  show  how  one 
man — ^placed  in  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  reactionary  hierarchy  of  a 
large  American  business  organization — 
the     U.S.     Chamber     of     Commerce — 
can     do     infinite     damage — ^not     only 
to  the  veterans  of  the  country,  but  to 
many  of  the  communities  where  these 
veterans  live.    I  shall  show  that  this  one 
man — whom  I  exposed  a  few  weeks  ago 
as  receiving  farm  subsidies  while  going 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
shouting  against  all  subsidies — all  self- 
aid  programs — now  may  be  exposed  for 
an  act  of  deception  again  worthy  of  "The 
Great  Imposter."    It  was  this  man  who 
wrote  an  article  for  a  slick  magazine  en- 
titied.  "Let's  Say  'No'  to  the  Veterans." 
In  January  of  this  year,  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  point 
out  to  American  veterans  how  phony  the 
author  of  that  article  is.    The  response 
to  that  speech  from  the  veterans  in  the 
50  States  was  as  gratifying  to  me  as  any- 
thing I  can  recollect.    I  did  not  know 
then  what  I  know  now — that  the  man 
who  said  "no"  to  the  veterans  in  the  ar- 
ticle—had himself  said  "yes"  to  the  State 
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hP  was  living  In  when  it  came  to  accept  ■ 
fng-for    hfs    own    fat    pocketbook-^ 

'%T^e  wouW  close  down  the  veteran.' 
hospitals  today-he  said  so  in  the  article. 
And  he  wrote  about  "the  blatant  and  ou  - 
Xous  maneuver  called  veterans' bem- 
ms  "  But  a  few  years  back  he  protested 
n?thin?-he  merely  accepted  a  soldier  s 
bonus  from  his  State.  *  v,^i,> 

He  would  attack  a  bill  aimj^d  at  help- 
ing the  rapidly  thinning  ranks  of  Word 
War  I  veterans  by  writing: 

Tt  alms  a  crippling  blow  at  the  senslt  e 
or  ncti^  that  bVneflL  should  be  paid  or  y 
FoJ  servfce-connected  disabilities,  for  unem- 
ploy ability  and  for  need. 

He  was  neither  unemployed  nor  neec  y. 
no? disabled  in  any  way  when  ^^e  a^^^pt- 
ed  a  soldier's  bonus  from  his  State. 

The  carelessness  with  which  the  ra- 
tional business  organization  chose  s^ch 
a  Phony  to  head  it  must  be  in  a  latge 
part  responsible  for  that  orgaruzatioM 
nrestige  dropping  to  an  alltime  IJw. 
?^fs?fck  magazine  that  played  up  jhe 
article-and  asked  on  Its  cover  Me 
VetertTs  TOO  Greedy?"  ^-^^^^^'  ^ 
the  Dress— in  financial  difficulty. 

ThlS^l  have  been  talking  aboutl  as 
you  may  have   guessed,  heads   a  lapge 
bank   in   the   State   of   Delaware.    His 
nt^e-according  to  the  aPPUcation |fc^ 
the  soldier's  bonus— copy  of  which  I  Hold 
m    my    hand-is    Edwin  Peter  Nei  an. 
Sis^^^dres^says    the    aPPlicatior^^ 
Holly  Farm,  town  of  Bear,  county  of  New 
castle    in  the  State  of  Delaware^!  He 
fiflS  oufthe  application  onJ^-^^X^^ 
1949     It  was  processed  almost  to^^^^, 
I  ely  aJid  by  midmonth  our  "hero"lhad 
received  $225  for  a  perfect  war  redord. 
h1   was    assigned   to   the   Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  within  commutmg  distmce 

°'™sTthe  man  who  would  deprlv.  the 
rema  nlng  World  War  I  veterans  of  3ust 
compe^ation  due  them  for  services  ren- 
dTed  to  their  country  two  genera  ions 
ag^who  wants  the  Congress  to  sjiort- 
ch^ge  the  veterans  of  all  wars-f-and 
thu^reveri  a  fair-deal  policy  for  veter- 
ans wWc^has  been  traditionally  jours 
^%Te  most  Americans  are  awar^  U^at 
Fri    NeUan    has    run    around    America 
screamfng  against  subsidies  and  know 
that  Ss  Bank  of  Delaware  ha^  loaned  out 
some  $9  or  SIO  million  worth  of  Uncle 
Sam  s    money    at   the    "going    ^re  t 
late"— for    which    Neilan   and    nf    d\S 
Snk  buddies  pay  nothing-al  o^^^ 
practically  unknown  to  the  citizens  m 
the   State   of  Delaware.    Pew  of  .them 
Slow  that  he  has  accepted  f  arm  feubsl- 
STes     But  his  attacks  against  tht  U-S. 
Government,  the  Congress,  and  aU  self- 

^ItTSt  tZ:^^^'"^oXe  citizens 

-H?Tec?r^  ThTrhTorss 

Pont^here  tT"Greenback  Curtain." 
??,e  Du  ^nts  own  or  control--or  have 
«?eir  friends  owning  or  runnlng-the 
l^admg-or  should  I  say  mis  eading- 
news^lpers  and  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions  in  Delawsire. 

The  Delaware  State  News,  of 
appears  to  be.  perhaps,  the  one 


tion. 


Anytiiing  that  shows  up  the  ques- 


tionable foibles  of  the  Du  Pont  dynasty 
or  ^p  business  or  financial  leaders  of  the 
State-such  as  Edwin  Peter  Neilan-ls 
either  badly  slanted  or  just  not  news  at 
aU  beXd"^  the  Du  Pont  "Greenback 
Curtain"  Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  most  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware  are 
SiaVre  of  the  duplicity  of  the  "Scrooge 

^^^'th^^Tn'of  Millsboro.  Del.,  there 
is  a  man  of  great  courage.     His  name 
s  William  A.  carter,  and  he  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  commissioners  of  the  town^ 
iuhough  he  lives  behind  the  Greeijback 
curtain,  he  is  not  afraid  to  employ  a 
great  birthright  of  Amencans-the  free- 
dom to  express  contempt  for  Phonies  in 
S  posit^ns  like  Ed  Neilan.     He  has 
held  the  "Scrooge  of  Wilmington"  in  the 
rowest  of  esteem  ever  smce  Neilan  began 
nrotesting  a  request  for  Federal  aid  for 
me  tol^  s  sewer  and  water  construction 
early  in  1963.    The  town  had  hoped  to 
IttrLt  new  business.    In  the  period  be- 
tween 1959  and  1962,  it  had  lost  over  500 
jobs      Neilans  clamormg  ended  Mills- 
boros  efforts  to  move  ahead. 

When  Mr.  Carter  learned  that  the  arcn 
enrmy  of  subsidies  for  other  people  had 
beeT  accepting  farm  subsidy  Payments 
Self,  he  wrote  a  Ifter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Delaware  State  News  of  Dover 
°.^ich  was  published  on  March  24   1964. 
I  am  going  to  read  Mr.  Carter  s  letter 
beLl™ 'u  Show,  that  Ed  NeUan  U  no 
only  cynical  and  venal— and  destructive 
o?  the  best  interest  of  people  even  within 
his  own  State,  as  the  Millsboro  incide^ 
shows-but  that  he  is  «^ost  careless  Ig 

presenting  facts.    I„^.°"i^,„^°Ve^s  be- 
rall  him  a  liar— I  will  just  say  he  is  be 
vond  Siy  question  of   a  dojibt  one  o 
Delaware's    most    prominent    untruth 

'Thefacts  as  stated  in  Mr.  Carter's  let- 
ter which  I  will  now  read.  wiU  bear  me 

°  Protracted  Affair 

The  EurroR. 
Delatoare  State  News, 

M^^lL  News!  Edwin  P.  Neilan  claims  that 
Tw^^ic;..  int^  accepting  suj»..y  pay- 

oavments  since  September   (1963).  ^^en  ne 
S^^n  his  attacks  on  Federal  aid  Program^ 

r^nzressman  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas. 
th?wferr?vealed  that  Mr.  NeU^  was  simi- 
larly seduced  in  1959.  1961.  and  1962.  So  this 
would  appear  to  be  no  single  seduction,  but 

til    Congressman    Patman    caugni.      h 

''^Sne    final    observation   refers    to    timing. 
Mr""  Neilan  says  that  he  has  received  no  sub- 
sidy since  September,  ^^^n  he  began  hlaa^ 
tacks.     If   memory  serves  me  correctly    one 

S  ^^e^tU^arSe^"--  ^elV  aS^S 
ft  whlcril°m"e^t  would  seem  th^^t  ,^^,  °^ 
affair  was  still  In  progress.  }^J^^^-^}^7'^. 
during  the  first  week  In  September  that  he 


lambasted    the    town    of    MUlsboro    for    ac- 
ceS   Federal  aid  for  a  municipal  sewer 

project.  WILLIAM  A.  Carter, 

Post      PTCsident,      Commissioners     of 
milsboTO.  Millsboro.  Del. 


Dover, 
excep 


Neilan's  first  attack  against  subsidies 
w^  August  7.  1963  His  l^t  subsW^es 
came  to  him  in  September  and  October 
o?The  same  year.  I  have  ^en  most  re- 
liably informed  that  he  did  not  serjd 
the  checks  back  to  Uncle  Sam^  Nor  did 
he  send  his  veteran's  bonus  back  to  the 
State  of  Delaware.  mihUshed 

The  same  newspaper  that  PUDlJshea 
ty.w  letter  previously  ran  an  editorial 
on  Mar^  19  with  a  heading.  "Seduction 

by  Subsidy."  ^,  .. 

That  editorial  stated  in  part. 
If  a  man  of  means  and  morals  like  NeUan 
Jo  iZs  a  bank  an^d  the  I^S^^Chambe^,  of 
Se-^r  t^re^t  of  u^poor  unprincipled 
"°So'S'f  Shi  a  tear  for  humanity,  along 
-''^eS:iX  Sr  was  caught^own  behind 
-  r  thrSSfn^tafg.  a^^J; >- 
^tut^Tuym|Cllc?-e  fubry^ablt. 
Neuan^ald  sJ  hi  should  be  treated  like  any 

°TeJ.rnoTfa^Se'-y  dollars  before  him 
or  smoke  any  subsidies  when  he's  around. 

Earlier  I  stated  that  the  Prestige  of 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce-due  to 
he  shenanigans   of  its  Pre^dent-had 
sunk  to  an  alltime  low.     My  mail  nas 
roistered  a  strong  protest  agalnst^e 
national  organization  from  great  num- 
S?rs   of  independent  businessmen  who 
belong  to  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
The  big  business,  big  finance  hierarchy, 
imolv  does  not  represent  the  member- 
ship of  t^e  local  chambers  of  cornmerce^ 
Their   thinking   is   far   away   from   the 
thinkinK  of  the  members  of  the  cnam 
bers  oFcommerce  in  the  First  District  o 
Texa^    where    I    come    from^    NeUan  s 
rantings   have   not  caught   on-inthe 
grassroots  or  even  in  the  big  ^^^^^ 
Rav  Citv  Tex.,  or  Indianapolis,  or  Tulsa, 
to  name' St  a  few  which  have  openly 
disavowed  Neilan's  nonsense. 

JvLt  a  week  or  so  ago.  NeUan  sPokeUi 
Chicagc^attacking  as  "sual  pubhc  hous. 
ing  and  urban  renewal.     An  extraorm 
nary  thing  then  happened.    Irnmedmte- 
ly  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industij- 
^ich    describes    itself    as    the    largest 
metropolitan  chamber  of  conuner^  In 
the  United  Stato^got  out  a  release  in 
exact  opposition  to  the  position  t^ken 
by  Neilan  and  the  U.S.  Chamber.    I  can 
?hink  of  no  better  way  of  showing  ^P 
the  medieval-minded  leadership  of  tne 
US.^aSiber-the  extreme  righUsm  o 
Ed  Neilan— than  to  place  m  the  con 
STessicnal  record  the  Press  release  o 
fhe  Chicago  branch  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.     Their   release  ^Ul   be  my 
closing  remarks.    Their  statement  gives 
the  Ue  to  the  man  who  would  say   No   to 
the   veterans— "No"    to    anything   that 
would  do  good  for  most  of  the  citizens  of 

our  country.  ,,  ^.^ 

Mr.LIBONATI.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PATMAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  LIBONATI.    I  think  it  is  natural, 
the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  being 
a  moderate  yet  understanding  group  that 
has  vitalized  the  programs,  that  they 
criticize  it  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
metropolitan  area  they  understand  the 
problems  of  housing.    It  comes  with  no 
ill  grace  that  he  loses  the  confidence  of 
individuals  who  are  important  in  indus- 
try and  realize  they  have  a  responsibility 
toward  the  community.    Certainly  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  those  leaders  of  the  mod- 
em chamber  of  commerce  are  persons 
who  are  men  of  substance  and  very  im- 
portant with   respect   to   their   activity 
both  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  com- 
munity affairs.    So  naturally  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  taken 
such  a  position,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  criticism  of  Congress  and  especiaUy 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  rela- 
tive to  legislation  and  also  with  respect 
to  questions  involving  housing  where  leg- 
islation has  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  where  legislation  is  in  the  offing. 
Therefore.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  caUmg  this  to  our  attention.    I  am 
very  proud,  as  one  coming  from  that 
area.    They  hold  their  meetings  in  my 

district.  ,  .    ., 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 
The  release  of  the  Chicago  branch  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  wiU  be  my 
closing  remarks.  Their  statement  gives 
the  lie  to  the  man  who  would  say  "No"  to 
the  veterans  knowing  that  they  would 
do  good  for  most  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country.  In  view  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiI  said,  I  want 
to  read  this  resolution.  Remember  that 
this  was  passed  immediately  after  Mr. 
Neilan  made  his  speech  against  the  very 
things  that  the  resolution  covers.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
today  opposed  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  United  States'  stand  against  Fed- 
eral participation  in  urban  renewal  and 
pubUc  housing  programs. 

WhUe  agreeing  to  the  long-range  ideal 
of  restoring  the  responsibility  for  urban 
renewal  to  States  and  local  communities, 
the  association  said  that  such  action 
must  wait  until  local  governments  are 
given  the  financial  means  to  carry  out 
current  redevelopment  programs  with- 
out disruption.  ^  ^,    . 

The  association  pointed  out  that  ex- 
tended Federal  taxes  have  so  invaded 
local  taxing  sources  that  Federal  grants 
must  continue  until  taxing  powers  are 

realined. 

The  association,  the  largest  metro- 
politan chamber  of  commerce  in  the 
United  States,  said  it  has  a  dual  respon- 
sibility—to promote  the  Chicago  areas 
commercial  and  industrial  growth,  and 
to  help  create  a  better  community  for  all 
who  Uve  and  work  in  the  area.  Urban 
renewal  affects  both  objectives. 

Neighborhood  deterioration  is  the 
greatest  chaUenge  to  American  cities  to- 
day the  association  said.  Both  business 
and  the  community  in  general  stiffer 
from  unchecked  urban  blight  because  it: 

Stifles  commercial  and  industrial  vi- 
tality. 


Depresses  confidence  required  for  con- 
tinued capital  investment,  thus  impeding 
the  flow  of  private  funds  and  expansion 
of  free  enterprise. 

Demoralizes  civic  pride  and  creates 
breeding  grounds  for  crime  and  juvenUe 
delinquency. 

Increases  the  cost  of  municipal  serv- 

iC6S. 

Reduces  assessed  property  valuations 
and  the  local  tax  base,  thus  diminishing 
local  governments  financial  resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  association 
said,  urban  renewal  expenditures  stimu- 
late private  enterprise  and  investment, 
which  in  turn  help  fight  poverty  and  in- 
crease employment. 

Urban  renewal  has  justified  itself  eco- 
nomically, the  association  said.  In  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  tax  yields  from  recent 
projects  have  more  than  doubled.  Chi- 
cago's redevelopment  program  already 
has  increased  assessed  valuation  by  over 
$100  million,  broadening  the  tax  base 
while  improving  living  conditions  and 
spurring  economic  growth. 

The  association  cited  the  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  conservation  program  as  an 
example  of  how  such  projects  stimu- 
late private  investment.  The  program, 
which  cost  $36,700,000  in  Federal  and 
local  public  funds,  will  result  in  an  in- 
vestment of  nearly  $200  million  by 
private  property  owners  and  institutions. 
If  Federal  funds  had  not  been  avail- 
able for  the  project  and  there  were  no 
alternaUve  methods  of  generating  the 
"seed  money"  necessary  to  attract  pri- 
vate investment,  a  striking  Chicago  suc- 
cess story  never  could  have  been  told,  the 
association  said. 

The  association's  five-point  position 
on  urban  renewal  favors: 

Continuation  of  present  Federal  shar- 
ing of  local  urban  renewal  costs  at  this 

time.  ,  ,,  . 

Federal  grants  only  where  they  will  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  urban  renewal 
plan  and  of  an  overaU  city  plan. 

Plans  which  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  invest  in  redevelopment  of 
cleared  lands. 

Plans  which  stimulate  the  entire  com- 
munity to  upgrade  living  standards 
through  private  development  and  private 
financing. 

Continued  Federal  provisions  for  low- 
rent  housing  for  families  displaced  by 
public  works  projects,  code  enforce- 
ments, and  other  public  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  to  in- 
clude other  statements,  excerpts,  and 
speeches  I  have  made  on  this  subject  m 
the  past. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Co- 
HELAN).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Stab  in  the  Back  of  American  Vetkrans  by 
Ed  Neilan,  Wilmington  Banker  and  Pres- 
ident OF  THE  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Speaker.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr  Patman  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  hU  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  selecting  Pulitzer  prize-winning 


editorial  writers.  If  I  did,  my  vote  would  go 
to  the  Scrlpps-Howard  writer  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Times,  who  wrote  on  January  7  an 
editorial  entitled  "Watching  the  Mud  Go 
By  "  I  shall  not  read  the  entire  piece.  But 
there  are  sections  of  It  that  you  will  enjoy 
sharing  with  me.     It  begins: 

"If  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  Delaware  banker  and 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Is  ever  out  of  work,  he 
needn't  worry.  He  can  hire  on  as  consulting 
mudslinger.  •  •  •  When  he  was  through  his 
speech  for  the  local  chamber  last  night,  you 
couldn't  see  the  targets  for  the  mud.  *  •  •  He 
talked  about  'political  pigs  who  have  pushed 
their  snouts  Into  the  public  trough  and  are 
gorging  themselves  on  human  misery.'  He 
did  not  say  who  they  are  except  that  they 
'mask  themselves  as  humanitarians  and  civic 
Improvers."  " 

The  editorial  writer  asked : 
"Whether  this  means  that  all  people  who 
work  for  humanitarian  and  civic  Improve- 
ment are  political  pigs?  Or  just  some  of 
them?  The  Congressmen  who  passed  urban 
renewal  and  public  housing  legislation,  the 
officials  who  carry  it  out.  local  officials  who 
cooperate  with  It,  private  people  who  call 
for  It?  Neilan  didn't  say.  •  •  •  He  purported 
to  prove  that  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing  have  gone  to  wealthier  rather  than 
poorer  areas.  He  didn't  say  what  he  meant 
by  an  area,  but  later  on  he  made  clear  he 
meant  a  State.  He  can't  tell  the  difference 
between  densely  packed  New  Jersey  and  un- 
derpopulated Wyoming." 

"He  called  programs  In  New  York  City  and 
Newark  vote  buying.  He  didn't  say  how  this 
works.   •    •    •  Neilan's  technique" — 

Continues  the  editorial — 
"Is  like  hunting  a  crook  In  a  crowd  with  a 
machlnegun,  like  killing  weeds  by  plowing 
the  garden  under,  like  discarding  the  baby 
Instead  of  the  diapers." 
The  editorial  wound  up  by  saying : 
"Indianapolis    has    wretched    slums    and 
nasty  floods  and  5,000  families  getting  evicted 
by  highways  anc"  sky-high  property  taxes." 

I  want  you  gentlemen  here  In  Congress  to 
heed  the  last  line  of  this  magnificent  edi- 
torial. It  sums  up  the  cynicism  of  the 
Scrooge  of  Wilmington. 

"NeUan  doesn't  seem  to  give  a  damn."  the 
editorial  concluded. 

No  the  gentleman  does  not  give  a  hoot 
about  anything  except  the  big  bankers' 
bonus.  That  Is,  millions  of  Federal  money 
on  deposit  that  can  be  rented  out  to  the  pub- 
lic at  the  "going  commercial  rates."  Mr. 
Neilan's  Bank  of  WUmlngton  had  $8,100,000 
of  Government  funds  on  deposit  on  October 
15  1963,  and  according  to  his  own  admission 
considerably  more  than  this  on  an  average 
during  the  year,  and  this  money  comes  to 
the  bank  free  for  nothing. 

Oh.  I  know  when  I  called  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  not  long  ago.  the  banker 
from  the  duchy  of  Du  Pont  almost  Inunedl- 
ately  got  out  a  statement  which  said  that  In 
1963  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  Philadel- 
phia paid  the  Treasury  $48,852,000  which  it 
earned  on  the  required  reserve  deposits  made 
by  member  banks.  Now  NeUan  had  the 
temerity  to  state  what  every  banker  who  is 
a  banker  knows  to  be  a  deliberate  falsehood. 
He  said  that  this  $48-plus  mUUon  belongs 
to  the  member  banks  and  this  Includes 
his  Bank  of  WUmlngton.  He  said  that  the 
fact  that  this  $48-plus  mUUon  Is  turned  over 
to  the  TreasvuT  means  that  his  bank  Mid 
other  commercial  banks  In  the  PhUadelphU 
Reserve  district,  are  "subsidizing  the  UB. 
Treasury."  ,      ^ 

Despite  the  statement  of  the  WUmlngton 
eenUeman.  the  truth  is,  and  every  banker 
in  the  country  knows  this— that  the  $48-plus 
miUion  was  not  earned  on  the  required  re- 
serves of  member  banks  but  on  Government 
securities  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
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Philadelphia  acquires  by  a  flick  of  the  pen 
thereby  using  Ita  power  to  create  money. 

It  Is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  wh) 
is  a  bank  president  and  who  Is  also  president 
of  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  cannct 
understand  such  basic  fundamentals  cf 
banking  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  t 
must  be  concluded  that  Nellan  is  deliberately 
attempting  to  deceive  his  fellow  members  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  Congress,  and  tr  e 
people.  He  certainly  is  not  going  to  to)\ 
bankers.  If  there  is  any  question  about  n:  y 
own  statement,  let  me  quote  from  the  Decem- 
ber 1962  Monthly  Review  of  the  Rlchmotd 
Federal  Reserve  Bank: 

"The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  accordlrg 
to  the  principles  under  which  central  banl:s 
operate  their  earning  power  is  not  increased 
by  the  deposits  which  commercial  ban  ls 
carry  with  them,  regardless  of  the  way  n 
which  those  deposits  are  created.  Rathdr, 
the  great  profitability  of  central  banks  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  exercise  the  soir- 
erelgn  power  of  governments  to  create 
money." 

Now  we  are  coming  to  the  hard  core  of  our 
business  for  today;  namely,  the  shoddy,  qe- 
splcable    treatment    afforded    the    American 
veteran  by  Ed  Nellan.  banker  head  of  Itie 
US    Chamber  of  Commerce.     We  all  kn6w 
that  the  Scrooge  of  Wilmington  Is  agalAst 
almost  everything.     He  Is  against  the  Cc^n- 
gress,     against     public     servants     anywh*e, 
against   the  American   Government,  agalist 
laws  designed  to  see  that  the  Government 
serves  all  the  people.     He  Is  against  cham- 
ber of  commerce  businessmen  who  seek  u^- 
ful    projects   In    their   communities   if   ^ny 
Federal  moneys  are  called  for  to  help   pay 
the  way.     He  Is  really  against  people.    jHe 
does  not  like  people.     The  largest  segment 
of  the  American  people  yet  Insulted  by  I  Ed 
Nellan   Is   composed   of   American   veteratas. 
These  are  the  men  who  came  to  the  support 
of  our  Government  at  times  of  Its  grea^st 
trial— World  War  I,  World  War  H,  and  the 
Korean  war. 

When  Nellan  attacked  these  men  Iti  a 
sneering,  contemptible  piece  In  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  last  November,  he  stab  aed 
in  the  back  the  finest  manhood  of  America. 
I  received  a  great  deal  of  mall  from  promi- 
nent veterans  concerning  Nellan's  stab-ln- 
the-back  article.  From  Earl  A.  Graske,  Cihlo 
American  Legion: 

"No  citizen  of  our  Nation  has  the  right  to 
spread  lies  and  untruths  as  Edwin  Nellan 
has  done.  •  •  •  Nellan's  slur  against  all 
veterans  In  his  story  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  Is  an  Insult  to  any  man  who  has 
served  his  country." 

From  John  E.  Erlckson.  national  legisla- 
tive director.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.: 

"Nellan's  tirade  was  so  completely  devoid 
of  facts  that  It  has  not  been  difficult  for  vet- 
eran leaders  to  point  out  the  distortions  and 
untruths  In  his  article  which  has  aroused  a 
terrific  tide  of  resentment  among  veteians. 
their  friends  and  supporters.  •   •   •  In  pear- 
ly every  appearance  that  he  has  made    his 
ill-founded    statements    have    returned    to 
haunt  him.     In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Bay  City. 
Tex.,  and  even  in  his  own  State  of  Delaware 
his    audiences    have    been    astonished    and 
amazed    at   the   Inaccuracies   and   misstate- 
ments that  have  been  sprinkled  most  liber- 
ally    throughout     his     addresses    •    •    •  He 
puts  his  foot  In  the  mouth  at  every  con- 
ceivable opportunity." 

Waldron  E.  Leonard,  Director  of  th«i  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  Nellan  after  NeU- 
an's  attack  against  the  veterans  in  thfe  na- 
tional   magazine.     Let    me    read    you     the 

letter:  ^        ,  „„ 

"Mr.  Nkilan:  I  have  been  a  member  of  an 

aflUiated    organization    of    the    chamb^er    of 
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commerce  for  approximately  20  years  which 
annual  dues  are  about  five  times  that  of 
any  veterans'  organization.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted personally  with  two  past  national 
nresldents  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
who  were  very  fine  and  distinguished  gentle- 
men. ^. 

"I  was  somewhat  shocked  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle attributed  to  you  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.     In  my  estimation  you  have  done 
a  great  disservice  to  many  thousands  of  vet- 
erans, who  like  myself  pay  large  fees  to  be- 
long to  the  chamber  of  commerce.     You  In- 
sulted these  veterans.  In  my  opinion,  through 
your  desperation  for  public  attention  or  pub- 
licity     You  Insulted  veterans'  organizations 
that  have  cooperated  and  worked  with  the 
chamber     of     commerce     throughout     the 
United  States  In  civic  and  welfare  programs. 
"There    was    an    article    that    kept    going 
through  my  mind  when  reading  your  Insults 
entitled  'Let's  Say  "No"  to  the  Veterans       It 
is  as  follows,  which  you  might  find  a  little 
more  Interesting  and  I  presume  the  research 
Is  factual: 

"  'Oro    TOU    KNOW 

"  'In  1923  a  very  Important  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  ^  Chi- 
cago Attending  this  meeting  were  eight  of 
the  world's  most  successful  financiers. 
Those  present  were  the  president  of  the  larg- 
est independent  steel  company;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  gas  company;  the  greatest 
wheat  speculator:  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange;  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet;  the  greatest  "bear"  In  Wall 
Street;  head  of  the  world's  greatest  monop- 
oly; president  of  the  Bank  of  International 
Settlements. 

"  'Certainly  we  must  admit  that  here  was 
gathered  a  group  of  the  world's  most  success- 
ful men.  At  least,  men  who  had  found  the 
secret  of  making  money. 

"'A  check  was  made  25  years  later;  lets 
see  where  these  men  are: 

"  -The  president  of  the  largest  Independent 
steel  company,  Charles  Schwab,  died  a  bank- 
rupt and  lived  on  borrowed  money  for  5  years 
before  his  death. 

•■  'The  president  of  the  largest  gas  company. 
Howard  Hopson,  Is  now  Insane. 

"  'The  greatest  wheat  speculator.  Arthur 
Cutten,  died  abroad.  Insolvent. 

•"The  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  Richard  Whitney,  was  recently  re- 
leased from  Sing  Sing  Penitentiary. 

"  'The  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
Albert  Fall,  was  pardoned  from  prison  so  he 
could  die  at  home. 

"  'The  greatest  "bear"  In  Wall  Street,  Jesse 
Llvermore,  died  a  suicide. 

"  'The  head  of  the  greatest  monopoly,  Ivar 
Krueger,  died  a  suicide. 

"  'The  president  of  the  Bank  of  Interna- 
tional Settlement.  Leon  Fraser.  died  a 
suicide.' 

"All    these   men    learned    well    the    art    of 
making  money,  but  not  one  of  them  learned 
how  to  live.     So  let's  live  and  let  live. 
"Happy  new  year. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Waldron  E.  Leonard 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  Ed  Nellan 
got  the  message.  While  he  may  today  be 
enloylng  life  In  a  great  master  bedroom.  I 
wish  to  remind  him  that  In  the  architecture 
of  the  American  system  It  is  only  a  few  short 
steps  from  the  master  bedroom  to  the  dog- 
house. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Scrooge  of  Wilming- 
ton and  those  like  him  who  are  opposed  to 
veterans  receiving  their  Just  due,  I  would 
like  to  review  quickly  a  little  history  as  It 
concerns  veterans  and  bankers  and  veterans' 
benefits  and  Interest  rates.  Those  who  have 
opposed  veterans  receiving  their  Just  due  al- 
ways take  the  position  that  those  like  my- 


self who  want  justice  rendered  tbe  American 
veteran  are  wild-eyed  radicals,  demogogs^ 
We  want  to  throw  away  the  Governments 
money  in  unearned  bonuses,  et  cetera,  et 
Stera  et  cetera.  To  these  critics  I  would 
like  to  borrow  a  quote  from  the  jnayo^-  o^ 
Cleveland  which  he  used  concerning  some 
SSTm  f rc;m  the  mouth  of  Ed  Neilan.     Quote. 

horsefeathers.  unquote.  

World  War  I  was  up  to  that  time  the  great- 
est war  in  all  history.  Young  men  gladly 
served  for  the  small  compensation  that  they 
?^ived.  The  private  got  "$30  a  day  1  day  a 
S^ntT'  But  aiter  his  allotment,  insurance 
laundry  bills,  incidentals  were  deducted  and 
he  had  made  a  payment  on  a J^ J^^f^^h^ 
he  were  able  to  pay  on  one-the  amount  he 
had  left  was  usually  raked  off  in  his  hat  on 
navday  in  the  form  of  small  change. 

However,  the  men  did  not  complain;  they 
were  told  that  those  who  were  furnishing  the 
money  would  only  receive  a  low  Interest  rate 
in  comparison  to  their  low  wages. 

Most  of  the  financing  of  the  war  was  done 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  since  the  amount 
of  taxes  raised  was  wholly  insufficient. 

The  men  were  also  told  about  the  great 
and  generous  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  never  forgetting  those  who 
came  to  Its  aid  In  times  of  trouble  The  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  Government  was  often 
quoted  by  civilian  leaders,  military  leaders, 
and  others  to  the  effect  that  when  the  coun- 
try is  at  war  and  needs  the  young  men  to 
defend  and  save  it,  the  Government  has  an 
obligation  later  on  when  these  young  men  be- 
come aged  and  they  need  the  Government 
tS  they  helped  to  save-the  Government 
would  then  come  to  their  aid  and  comfort 
and  support  as  a  traditional  policy. 

World  War  II  was  the  greatest  in  every  re- 
spect up  to  and  since  the  time  it  occurred^ 
A  military  man,  citizen,  soldier,  and  sailor 
received  more  pay  than  those  who  fved  In 
World  War  I     Even  so  It  was  recognized  that 
they    were    Inadequately    compensated    for 
their  services.    They  were  not  paid  the  going 
rate  for  work  or  services  of  those  who  sUyed 
home     During  World  War  II.  military  officers 
reminded  the  men  that  though  their  pay  was 
low    the  people   who  furnished   the  money 
were  buying  bonds  at  a  very  low  rate  of  in- 
terest.    They  were  told  that  World  War  II 
would  certainly  not  bring  a  rash  of  Daddy 
Warbucks.  new  multimillionaires.    Everybody 
was  supposed  to  make  a  sacrifice.    The  men 
by  not  receiving  full  and  adequate  pay.  the 
oeople,   corporations   and   institutions   with 
money  were  also  making  a  sacrifice  by  Invest- 
ing in   bonds  that  provided   a  low  rate  oi 

interest.  .     „   ,^  ^ 

Immediately  after  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  had  a  large  national  debt,  aggregating 
between   $250   and   $300   bllUon-prlnclpally 
from  the  two  major  wars.    Promises  that  had 
been   made   to   those   entering   the   military 
during  these  wars  were  not  entirely  forgot- 
ten but  as  time  went  on  they  became  only  a 
dim  memory.    The  result  has  been  over  the 
years  that  terrific  fights  were  made  agflMt 
veterans  benefits  and   every  effort  made  to 
hold  down  the  cost  even  though  much  of  the 
cost  required  was  entirely  Justified.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  bondholders  put  on  a  tre- 
mendous campaign  to  get  their  Interest  rate 
raised  on  this  debt.    The  result  was  that  In 
1946  a  year  after  World  War  II  ended,  there 
were  veterans  benefits  on  the  budget  for  $4.4 
billion  and  Interest  payments  on  the  national 
debt  of  $4.7  billion.    In  1963,  veterans  bene- 
fits were  $5.3  billion,  the  Interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt  $10.7  bUUon.    For  ^sca 
year  1965  It  Is  estimated  veterans  benefits  wiu 
be  $5.1  billion,  and  for  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  $11.1  billion. 

In  compliance  with  my  request,  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  prepared  a  table  for  me.  giving  slg- 
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nlficant  information  along  this  line.    It  is  as 
follows : 

Administrative  Imdget  expenditures  for  vet- 
erans benefits  and  interest  on  the  national 
debt  for  fiscal  years  1944-€4.  also  national 
debt  at  end  of  fiscal  year 

[Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 
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Fiscal  year 


1944... 
1946... 
1946... 
1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1960... 
1961... 
1952... 
1963... 
1964... 
1966.. 
1966.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.- 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964  >. 


Veterans 
benefits 


745 
2.095 
4.415 
7.381 
6.653 
6.725 
6.646 
5,342 
4.863 
4.368 
4.341 
4.522 
4,810 
4.870 
5.184 
5.287 
5.266 
6.414 
5.403 
6,186 
5.362 


Interest 
payments 


National 
debt 


2,609 
3,617 
4,722 
4,958 
5,211 
6,339 
6,760 
6.613 
5.859 
6.504 
6.382 
6,370 
6,787 
7,244 
7.607 
7.593 
9,180 
8,967 
9,120 
9,980 
10,701 


201,003 

258,682 

269.422 

258,286 

262.292 

252.770 

267,357 

255.222 

259,105 

266,071 

271,260 

274. 374 

272,751 

270.627 

276.343 

284.706 

286,331 

288,971 

298,201 

305,860 

311.800 


1 1964  data  are  estimates  from  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  and 
Department  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Submitted  Jan.  23, 1964. 

The  average  interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  now  much  lower  than  it  will  be  when  the 
long-term  2-  and  2  Mi -percent  bonds  are  re- 
financed at  the  now  going  rate  which  is 
much  more  than  4  percent.  Then  our  an- 
nual interest  burden  will  be  much  more  than 
$12  billion. 

It  should  be  stated  that  most  of  our  na- 
tional debt  was  Incurred  during  the  Second 
World  War.  At  that  time  the  Bank  of  Wil- 
mington, which  Ed  Neilan  now  heads,  and 
other  commercial  banks  bought  a  large  part 
of  the  bonds  that  were  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  on  the  cost  of  the  war. 
These  banks  were  prlvUeged  to  buy  these 
bonds  on  the  Government's  credit  without 
even  a  reserve  and  receive  the  Interest  on 
them  as  though  they  had  actually  paid  their 
ovra  money  for  the  bonds.  Even  after  the 
war  was  over  and  at  the  present  time.  Ed 
Nellan's  bank  and  other  commercial  banks 
invest  In  Government  bonds  by  creating  the 
money  on  the  books  of  the  bank  to  buy 
them.  Today  they  own  about  $70  billion 
worth  of  bonds  acquired  in  this  manner. 

The    Federal    Reserve    banks    could    have 
bought  these  bonds  without  interest  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  by  the  Issuance  of  nonlnter- 
est-bearlng  bonds  for  that  purpose— or  by 
permitting  the  Interest  to  be  paid  and  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  Uke  it  is  done  today, 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.    In  other 
words     the    Government   is    not    dependent 
upon 'the    commercial    banks    to    purchase 
US    Government  bonds.     The  Government, 
through   Congress,   could   easily   provide  for 
any    bonds  that  the   Government   needs  to 
sell  to  be  purchased  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.    In  that  way  the  people  and  the  tax- 
payers would  get  the  credit  by  not  having  to 
pay  interest,  or  getting  the  Interest  returned 
and  not  giving  it  entirely  to  the  commercial 
banks  that  created  the  money.     The  bonds 
should  be  sold  to  the   "Fed"  after  all   the 
money  possible  Is  raised  in  taxes  and  after 
all  the  bonds  can  be  sold  to  Individuals  and 
corporations  having  actual  money  to  Invest. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  now  own  $33 
billion   in    Government   bonds    which    they 
bought  with  created  money  on  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  upon  which  over  a  billion  a 
year  is  paid  in  taxes  by  the  taxpayers,  mil- 
lions of  whom  are   veterans.     The  Federal 


Reserve  System  spends  all  this  money  that 
it  wants  to  spend— usually  about  $200  mil- 
lion a  year— and  returns  the  remainder  to 
the  Treasury.  .       .    ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  banker 
Uke  Ed  Nellan  would  be  so  hard  set  against 
the  veterans  and  insist  that  the  people  say 
"no"  to  the  veterans,  but  with  a  straight 
face,  at  the  same  time  ask  the  Congress  and 
the  people  to  pay  a  fabulous  bonus  each  year 
to  the  bankers. 

Although  the  figures  used  are  not  exactly 
comparable,  they  nevertheless  tell  the  story 
that  after  the  wars  were  over  the  men  who 
fought  Hhe  wars  received  low  pay  and  those 
who  bought  the  bonds  received  low  interest; 
yet  the  campaigns  commenced  to  pay  the 
veterans,  their  widows,  dependents,  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  Just  as  little  as  possible^ 
It  looks  like  the  same  campaigners  against 
the  veterans  were  campaigning  at  the  same 
time  for  higher  and  higher  interest  rates 
for  those  who  furnished  the  money,  even 
though  much  of  it  was  the  Governments 
money  that  they  themselves  were  receiving 

Interest  on.  ,00.1   ♦>,«» 

So  now  we  realize  in  this  year  1964  the 
annual  interest  on  the  Government  obliga- 
tions—most of  which  was  used  to  fight  the 
two  wars— Is  twice  as  much  as  the  Govern- 
ment appropriates  for  all  veterans  of  all  wars 
for  all  purposes.  Including  compensation, 
pensions,  hospitalization,  and  for  every  other 

purpose. 

All  of  this  Is  information  that  Ed  Neilan 
left  out  of  his  Saturday  Evening  Post  article. 
His  omission  is  part  of  his  technique  of  dis- 
tortion The  information  I  have  presented 
is  what  the  Ed  Nellans  of  America  do  not 
want  the  public  to  know  about  or  talk  about 
or  think  about. 


"[News  release,  the  American  Legion.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..   Dec.   5.   1963] 
"National    Commander    or    the    American 
Legion,  Daniel   F.    Foley.   Strikes   Back 

AT    ANTIVETERAN    ARTICLE    IN    THE    SATtJRDAT 
EVENING       POST.        or       NOVEMBER        30.        BT 
PrESHJENT    OF    THE    U.S.    CHAMBER    OF    COM- 
MERCE, Edwin  P.  Nehan 
"American    Legion    National    Commander 
Daniel  F   Foley  today  termed  an  article,  ap- 
pearing m  the  November  30  Issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday  Evening   Post   and   authored   by   the 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  'blatant  and  outrageous'  attack  on  veter- 
ans and  veterans'  organizations  and    'shock- 
ing   and    unwarranted'    indictment    of    the 
Congress  and  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
tlon      'This  will  do  nothing  to  Improve  the 
public  image  of  either  the  Post  or  the  chain- 
ber  of  commerce.'  Commander  Foley  stated. 
The  leader  of  the   world's  largest  veterans 
organization  said  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  of  the  Nation's  major  maga- 
zines fair  and  responsible  reporting.      "This 
article.'  he  declared,  'is  a  gross  contribution 
to  confusion.    It  is  loaded  with  inaccuracies 
and  inconsistencies.* 

"The  article,  entitled  'Let's  Say  "No"  to  the 
Veterans,'  contends  that  veterans  are  the 
'worst  offenders'  among  groups  receiving 
from  the  Congress  what  its  author  caUs 
handouts  and  Federal  giveaways.  It  refers 
to  the  veterans'  benefits  program  as  a  scan- 
dal' and  implies  that  any  veterans'  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  Is  'loosely  written. 
Congressmen,  says  the  article,  'are  demon- 
strably unable  to  resist'  the  lobbyists. 

"To  thwart  'pressure  groups'  the  cham- 
ber's president  recommends  abolishment  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Committee.  'If  we  were 
to  pursue  this  kind  of  logic,'  Commander 
Foley  noted,  'one  also  would  have  to  recom- 
mend the  abolishment  of  the  constitutional- 
ly guaranteed  right  of  petition,  and  perhaps 
the  American  system  of  representative  gov- 
emment.     We  doubt  If  the  leading  spokes- 


man for  the  business  lobby  would  seriously 
propose  that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  be  dissolved.' 

"The  chamber's  president  also  charges  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  'loose'  ad- 
ministration of  veterans'  legislation  and  with 
inefficient  management  of  its  hospitals.  He 
would  discontinue  the  VA  hospital  system 
and  he  questions  the  Agency's  Justification 
for  remaining  in  control  of  other  benefit 
programs. 

"The  American  Legion  took  particular  ex- 
ception to  the  Post  article's  claim  that  the 
VA    routinely    permits   veterans    to    perjure 
themselves  so  as  to  secvire  free  medical  care. 
The  Legion's  leader  stated  that  'this  reck- 
less accusation  establishes  without  doubt  the 
chamber  president's  complete   Ignorance  of 
the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  VA  goes 
to  insure  that  Its  hospital  beds  will  be  used 
only  by   those   having   entitlement   on    the 
basis  of  either  service  connection  or  need.' 
The  commander  said  repeated  surveys  have 
demonstrated   that   abuse   of   the    veterans 
hospital    treatment    privilege    is    negligible. 
The  findings,  he  pointed   out.  consistently 
have  shown  that  'less  than  one-half   of    1 
percent   of   the   cases  might   be   subject  to 
quesUon.'  and  he  emphasized  that  this  rec- 
ord Is  remarkably  low  in  comparison  with 
other  public  programs  of  like  nature.     The 
Legion  spokesman  added  that  his  organlza- 
tlon  has  given  the  VA  every  cooperation  In 
continuing  efforts  to  eliminate  abuse  of  the 
non-service-connected  medical  program. 

"The  Post  article,  in  the  Legion's  opinion, 
adds  up  to  an  unfair— and  imsubstantlated— 
condemnation  of  aU  veterans'  programs,  even 
though  its  writer  gives  Upservlce  to  the 
'sensible  principle  that  benefits  should  be 
paid  only  for  service-connected  dlsabllltlee. 
for  unemployablUty  and  for  need.'  Com- 
mander Foley  observed  that  the  Legion  has 
consistently  supported  this  principle  and. 
in  fact,  participated  in  establishing  It  as  part 
of  today's  law.  The  chamber's  president, 
however,  selected  out  for  particular  abuse  a 
general  pension  bill  that  Is  backed  by  an 
organization  representing  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  those  in  veterans'  organizations,  but 
he  neglected  to  make  clear  the  pension  pol- 
icy of  the  American  Legion. 

"The  Legion  commander  said  'anyone  even 
casually  acquainted  with  our  organization's 
longstanding  position  knows  that  we  stand 
for  a  showing  of  need  in  non-servlce-con- 
nected  benefit  programs.  The  American  Le- 
gion is,  continued  Mr.  Foley,  'the  foremost 
spokesman  among  veterans'  groups  for  re- 
tention of  a  reasonable  test  of  need  In  the 
veterans'  disability  and  death  pension  pro- 
erams.  Within  the  framework  of  exUting 
law  we  seek  moderate  liberalizations  in  keep- 
ing with  rising  living  costs,  and  such  other 
modifications  as  will  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
dignified  and  gracious  manner  In  which  the 
Nation  traditionally  has  cared  for  Its  war 
veterans  and  their  survivors.' 

"The  Wabasha,  Minn.,  lawyer  identified 
fovir  major  fallacies  in  the  Post  article  which 
he  said  served  to  discredit  any  claim  its 
author  might  make  to  expertise  In  the  field 
of  veterans'  affairs.  These,  together  with 
the  Legion's  comment,  are: 

"1  The  Post  article  asks,  'If  low-income 
veterans  of  Worid  War  I  should  be  helped, 
why  shouldn't  low-Income,  elderly  nonvet- 
erans'''  The  Washington  office  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  well -staffed  with 
experts  in  all  forms  of  Government  programs. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Its  president  would 
be  unaware  of  the  public  assistance  progr^ 
under  which  well  over  2  million  older  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  veteran  status,  receive  a 
monthly  payment  consisting  largely  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  amount  paid  In  such  cases 
is.  on  the  average,  approximately  the  same  as 
the  average  pension  paid  by  the  VA  to  a 
war  veteran. 
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"2    The  Post  article  says  "   •   '85  P^cejit 
of  the  VA  patients  have  nonservlce  dJsabl^l- 
Ues-     The    quoted    figure    must    have    be^n 
grabbed  out  of  the  air  for  It  bears  no  asc*- 
Slnable  relationship  to  official  Oovernmeat 
statistics.     It  is  possible,  of  course,  that   ill 
VA  patients  have  some  non -service -connected 
disability.     The  fact  Is.  however,  that  soire- 
what  over  40  percent  of  all  veterans  occup  y- 
InK    a    VA    hospital    bed    have    servlce-ccn- 
nected  disabilities  of  a  compensable  degrse 
Of     the     remaining     non-servlce-connec^ed 
group,  over  57  percent  are  under  treatment 
for   chronic,   long-term   disabilities   such  ^ 
tuberculosis  and  neuropsychlatrlc  condition. 
These   patients   would   be   a   charge   on     he 
public  whether  in  a  VA  or  a  non-VA  hospital. 
"3    The   Post    article   claims   '•    •        there 
are  generally  more  empty  beds  than  patients 
in  VA  hospitals.  If  only  because  most  of   ;he 
patients  are  ambulatory.'     The  reference  to 
•ambulatory-  patients  renders  this  statement 
senseless.     Under  this  definition,  all  beds  in 
any  hospital  would  be  'empty'  on  any  given 
day  that  all  of  its  patients  could  stand  up 
and  walk.     The  fact   Is  the  VA's  record  on 
utilization  of  beds  Is  much  better  than  nan- 
VA  hospitals.    The  bed  occupancy  rate   for 
VA  hospitals  is  90  percent,  compared  tc   75 
percent   for  non-Federal   hospitals. 

•■4    The  Post   article  states:    'Our  veteran 
population    is    aging,    but    not    decreasing^ 
This  would  be  a  good  trick.  If  possible.     The 
fact  Is  the  Nation's  war  veteran  populajjon 
has  been  on  the  decline  since  March  1^58. 
"The    chamber's    president,    a    Delaware 
banker  favors  dismemberment  of  the  VA  ana 
letting  the  general  social  security  system  jro- 
vlde  for  the  needs  of  veterans.     Commander 
Poley  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
writer  of  the  Post  article  failed  to  provide 
the  details  as  to  how  this  would  be  aceoni- 
pllshed.     'Furthermore.'    said    Legion    head 
•the  business-lobby's  representative  did]  not 
tell  us  how  much  money,  if  any.  woull  be 
saved     The  needy— veteran  or  not— are  (^red 
for  in  our  society  for  the  most  part  thr6ugh 
public  programs.     It  Is  fundamental  tc  the 
Legion's  philosophy,  however,  that  war  vet- 
erans in  need  are  a  Federal  responslblUtj  and 
the  VA  is  the  agency  for  discharging  that 
responsibility;    and   our  phUosophy   in   this 
reeard  Is  founded  on  the   Nations  historic 
policy  of  providing  special  benefits  for  Its  war 
veterans  and  their  survivors. ' 

"Representing    the    2.600,000    veterars    of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  wai  who 
are  members  of  the  American  Legion,  f:om- 
mander  Poley  said:   'Thousands  of  Legion- 
naires   also    are    members    of    some   Oocal 
chamber  of  commerce.     They  will  have  more 
than   a   passing   interest   in   their   national 
president's   views   as   expressed  In  the  Post 
article.     We  have  found  over  the  year  that 
whenever  a   local   installation   of   a  P<deral 
agency  is  threatened  with  transfer,  dli  solu- 
tion  or   curtailment,   the   local   chamter   of 
commerce  takes  an  active  part  In  efforts  to 
retain   the   status    quo      Legion   post*    and 
chamber  units  often  have  Joined  forces  to 
justify  continued  full  operation  of  a  given 
VA  medical  facility.' 

"Commander  Foley  stated  In  cone  uslon 
that  the  Post  article  presents  nothing  new. 
•It  is  the  same  old  charges  from  the  same 
old  source.  No  amount  of  fallacious  rciason- 
ing  will  dissuade  the  American  public  from 
Its  policy  of  caring  for  the  Nation's  wa  r  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  through  i  pedal 
programs  designed  to  provide  for  the  r  Just 
and  reasonable  needs.  Neither  will  lound- 
less  attacks  against  the  VA's  fine  record;  nor 
will  such  a  base  purpose  be  served  ly  im- 
pugning the  Integrity  and  Judgment  o  I  Con- 
gressmen. 

••  *As  national  commander.  I  pledge  to  all 
needy  war  veterans,  and  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  served,  that  the! Amer- 
ican Legion  win  continue  Its  effort*  m  their 
behalf  that  the  VA's  hospital  system  *iall  be 
maintained  Intact,  and  that  we  wlU   fl'^ht 
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with  our  full  strength  and  resources  any  and 
all  attempts  to  dismember  the  VA  or  other- 
wise weaken  Its  ability  to  carry  out  its  Im- 
portant mission. 

"  -We  make  no  apology  for  our  position  on 
veterans'  benefits,  Just  as  we  need  not  apolo- 
gize for  the  American  Legion's  great  arid  con- 
tinuing programs  of  community  service;  Its 
child  welfare  work;  Its  sponsorship  of  youth 
nrojects  emphasizing  American  Ideals  of  fair 
play  tolerance,  civic  responsibility,  and  con- 
stitutional government;  Its  unselfish  service 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents;  Its  support 
for  a  national  defense  establishment  second 
to  none;  Its  Insistence  upon  the  maintenance 
of  American  principles  of  Justice,  freedom, 

and  democracy.  „       . 

••  -Flnallv.'  said  Commander  Foley,  in  view 
of  the  attitude  expressed  by  the  writer 
of  the  Post  article,  perhaps  it  Is  also  his  view 
that  veterans'  groups.  Including  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  should  cease  their  keen  Interest 
and  participation  In  countless  community 
projects  and  endeavors  all  across  America- 
many  of  which  would  not  be  realized  with- 
out the  support  of  such  patriotic  organiza- 
tions.' 


fight 


•National     Legislative     Services. 
Veterans   or   World   War    I   or 

THE  U.S.A..  INC., 

•■Washington,  DC  .  Janiiary  24, 1964. 
"Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
-Member  of  Congress, 
■'House  Office  Building. 
■Washington.  DC. 

•Dear  Congressman  Patman:  With  each 
succeeding  week  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  Edwin  P.  Nellan.  president  of 
the  U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  fast  be- 
coming the  victim  of  his  own  utterances. 

"Starting  last  summer.  Nellan.  who  Is  also 
president  of  a  chain  of  banks  In  the  State 
of  Delaware,  opened  a  vicious  attack  upon 
Members  of  Congress,  terming  them  'con- 
fidence men,'  'bagmen.'  'patronage  peddlers 
•gravy  ladlers.'  He,  In  plain  words,  accused 
Members  of  Congress  of  squandering  the 
public  money  In  order  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  office  and  virtually  stated  that  all 
of  them  were  open  to  various  means  or 
bribery  In  order  to  hold  their  elected  posl- 

"Thls  blast,  of  course,  did  nothing  to  In- 
gratltate  the  chamber  head  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  since  that  time  he  has  au- 
thored an  article  In  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  'Let's  Say  No  to  Veterans.'  This  tirade 
was  so  completely  devoid  of  facts  that  It  has 
not  been  difficult  for  veteran  leaders  to 
point  out  the  distortions  and  untruths  in 
his  article  which  has  aroused  a  terrific  tide 
of  resentment  amongst  veterans,  their 
friends,  and  supp>orters. 

•■As  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Nellan  has  been  Invited  to  address 
civic  organizations  In  various  cities.  In 
nearly  every  appearance  that  he  has  made, 
his  Ill-founded  statements  have  returned  to 
haunt  him.  In  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Minneap- 
olis Minn.;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  and  Bay  City. 
Tex  and  even  In  his  own  State  of  Delaware 
his  audiences  have  been  astonished  and 
amazed  at  the  inaccuracies  and  misstate- 
ments that  have  been  sprinkled  most  lib- 
erally throughout  his  addresses. 

•His  charges  against  veterans  and  veteran 
benefits  have  been  most  ably  answered  by 
top  veteran  spokesmen.  It  would  appear 
that  Nellan's  Image  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  been  considerably  tarnished  as  he  con- 
tinues to  play  the  contortionist  and  put  his 
foot  In  the  mouth  at  every  conceivable  op- 
portunity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"While  It  seems  popular  to  downgrade 
World  War  I  service,  we  wonder  how  many, 
if  any  of  these  critics  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  the  hastily  built  citizen  army  who 


were  thrown  against  the  most  efficiently 
trained  and  experienced  troops  In  the  world. 
History  shows  that  these  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  just  plain  kids  met  and  defeated  the 
Feldgrau  Legions  who  had  4  years  of  combat 
to  their  credit  In  every  major  encounter  of 
World  War  I. 

••The  record  Is  filled  with  astonishments 
bv  our  European  Allies  at  the  free-swinging 
ahd   singing  doughboys   as   they    recklessly 
stormed  the  fortified  positions  of  the  enemy 
who  had  defied  attack  for  so  long  a  time,     ii 
Mr  Nellan  had  acquired  a  little  mud  on  the 
seat  of  his  'britches'  perhaps  he  would  not 
be  so  glib  and  careless  in  his  evaluation  of 
men  who  did  the  impossible.     The  adjectives 
he    uses    in    reference    to    these    doughboys 
should  make  even  the  most  shameless  blush. 
■•While  the  chamber  of  commerce  head  Is 
unalterably  opposed  to  benefits  for  veterans 
he  has  no  such  scruples  when  It  comes  to 
benefits   for   bankers,   estimated    Insofar  as 
Nellan's  bank  Is  concerned,  as  being  approxi- 
mately   $400,000   yearly.     This    subject   has 
been  amply  covered  by  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman.  of  Texas,  a  recognized  authority  on 
finance.     It  would  appear  that  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  a  very  brief  ^^^^^  ^^"Tf,  ^'^^^'li: 
Nellan  will  be  thoroughly  discredited  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

"The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  wish  to  com- 
mend   the    Honorable    Wright    Patman.    of 
Texas    for  his  courageous  stand  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  defense  of  the 
veterans  of   this   country  from  the  unwar- 
ranted and   unjust  attack  upon  those  men 
and  women  who  answered  the  call  of  ^e^ 
country  In  time  of  Its  greatest  need.    We  wish 
to  assiire  all  of  those  Members  of  Congress 
who    have    courageously    stood    up    to    ne 
counted  in  supporting  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  whose  average  age  Is  now  70  or  better, 
and  particularly  in  defense  of  the  traditional 
treatment  which  has  been  a  part  of  our  Na- 
tion  since   Its   founding.     These   traditions 
have  been  established  upon  many  a  field  oi 
battle,     from     the     earliest    Colonial     days 
through   the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the 
RevolStlon,    Mexican    War.    the    Civil    War, 
Spanish-American  War.  World  Wars  I  and  II 
and  Korea.    This  tradition  Is  epitomized  In 
the   statement   made   by   President   Hoover 
that  military  service  In  time  of  war  Is  ex- 
traordinary service  over  and  above  the  normal 
requlrementa  of   citizenship   and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  special  consideration.    The  Amer- 
ican   fighting   man    has    garnered    strength 
and   encouragement   from    these    traditions 
together  with  a  spirit  of  determination  to 
defend  and  carry  forward  Into  perpetuity  our 
American  way  of  life  and  the  true  concept 
of  our  realization  with  those  who  have  given 
so  much  and  who  will,  in  the  future,  give 
that  which  has  to  be  given  In  Its  defense. 

"Again  we  want  to  say  we  are  grateful,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
of  Texas,  for  his  consistent  support  and  In 
defense  of  the  fighting  men  of  this  Nation 
from  the  time  he  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  the  present.  We  consider  all  those 
who  are  supporting  this  concept  and  our 
World  War  I  program  as  men  of  courage  and 
men  with  a  deep,  sincere  sense  of  loyalty  to 
those  who  have  fought  and  to  the  American 

tradition. 

"Sincerely  yovirs. 

'•John  E.  Ericson, 
"National  Legislative  Director. 
•'Michael  J.  Dwter, 
"National  Research  Consultant. 
"LeRot  P.  Chittenden, 
"National  Public  Relations  Director.' 


A     SALUTE     TO     ELGIN     NATIONAL 
WATCH  CO.  ON  ITS  CENTENNIAL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

prevloiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hmcp- 
HiLL]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.    HEMPHILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
March  18.  1964.  a  concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  and  saluting  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 
was  passed  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate  in  my  home  State 
of  South  Carolina.    This  resolution  was 
introduced  by  one  of  South  Carolina's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  Senator  John 
Carl  West  of  Camden.  Kershaw  County, 
of  my  district.     Elgin  National  Watch 
Co  has  a  new,  beautiful,  and  productive 
plant  in  my  district,  giving  employment 
to  hundreds  of  people,  and  producing 
great   American   products,   and    at   the 
same    time   preserving   and    promoting 
skills  so  necessary  in  our  overall  defense 
concept.    We  are  proud  to  have  Elgin  in 
South  Carolina. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  resolution,  after  which 
I  should  like  to  add  some  of  my  own  re- 
marks pertaining  to  this  milestone  in 
American  industry: 
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Concurrent    resolution    congratulating    the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  on  the  occasion 
of  Its  centennial  anniversary 
Whereas  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  Is  the 
Nation's  first  major  watch  manufacturer  to 
achieve  Ita  centennial;  and 

Whereas  In  a  century  of  service  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  to  Its  consuming  public,  and 
to  Ite  defense  In  peace  and  war.  Elgin  Na- 
tional Watch  Co.  has  continually  maintained 
only  the  highest  standards  of  manufacture, 
quality  of  product  and  Integrity  of  opera- 
tion; and 

Whereas.  In  Its  numerous  contributions  to 
the  art  and  skills  of  watchmaking  and  to 
the  Nation's  space  effort.  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co.  has  become  synonymous  with 
timekeeping  and  horologlcal  products  of  the 
highest  standards;  and 

Whereas,  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  validity  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
society.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  continues 
to  grow,  creating  new  products,  new  markets 
and    thus    new    employment    opportunities; 

and 

Whereas.  In  establishing  a  major  facility 
In  this  State.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  Is 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  South  Carolina:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  general 
assembly  does  acknowledge  with  apprecia- 
tion these  contributions  and  extend  to  Elgin 
National  Watch  Co.  and  to  Ite  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president.  Henry  M.  Margolls, 
its  greetings  and  felicitations  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  company's  centennial  anniver- 
sary. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  and  con- 
stltuente  In  South  Carolina  In  commending 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  upon  achieving 
ite  centennial— an  event  which.  In  Itself.  Is 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  all  Americans. 
More  than  a  mere  birthday  Is  Involved 
here.  For  If  the  roster  of  American  com- 
panies that  have  reached  the  age  of  100  Is 
small,  rarer  still  are  those  firms  whose  very 
names,  producte,  and  services  have  been 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

Elgin  Is  one  of  these.  Born  and  nurtured 
In  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  the  company 
today  maintains  manufacturing  facilities  In 
five  States.  Including  a  new  plant  In  South 
Carolina,  and  markete  Ite  well-known  prod- 
ucte throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
that  the  new  plant  at  Elgin.  S.C.  Is  located 
In  my  district. 
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In  a  century  of  contributions  to  the  art  of 
timekeeping,  as  well  as  to  the  national  de- 
fense, Elgin  has  continually  maintained  high 
standards  of  quaUty  and  Integrity.  In  World 
War  II,  Ite  production  of  timing  devices  of 
all  types  for  the  military  won  10  Army-Navy 
E's  for  production  excellence. 

More  recently.  Elgin,  which  Is  designing 
and  building  the  central  timing  equipment 
for  the  Apollo  project  moonshot,  won  the 
commendation  of  the  Air  Force  Ballistic 
Systems  Division  for  engineering  recommen- 
dations that  were  Instrumental  In  saving 
approximately  $100  million  and  12  months 
of  vitally  needed  time. 

Next  month  (May)  Elgin's  chairman  and 
president,  Henry  M.  Margolls,  wiU  represent 
his  company  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion In  opposition  to  proposed  tariff  cute  on 
watch  importe  that  would.  In  effect,  destroy 
the  U.S.  Jewelled  watch  industry,  of  which 
Elgin  Is  an  outetandlng  representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  salute  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  for  Ite 
100  years  of  corporate  citizenship  of  the 
highest  caliber 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    CHARLES 
CARPENTTER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati],  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent death  of  Charles  Carpentier,  secre- 
tary of  State  of  Illinois,  removes  from 
the  political  scene  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile statesmen   developed   at  the  State 
level  in  Illinois  politics.     His  loyalties 
and   friendships   traversed  party  lines. 
His  long  service  in  the  State  senate  was 
marked  with  incidents  in  debate  that 
brought  to  the  fore  his  fighting  qualities 
and  superior  abilities  needed  in  tough 
debate.     Whatever   faults   may  be   at- 
tributable to  Mr.  Carpentier— weakness 
of  will  or  determination  were  not  among 
them.     He  was  plain  and  forthright  In 
everything  he  advocated.    He  hit  hard 
and  learned  weU  the  rules  of  the  game. 
He  never  lowered  his  dignity  by  Indulg- 
ing in  trickery  or  vilification.     He  would 
be  the  first  to  defend  one  against  unfair 
tactics.    He  was  frank,  sincere,  and  cou- 
rageous.   If  he  thought  he  was  right,  he 
stood  his  ground  with  reckless  abandon 
regardless    of    the    consequences,    even 
against  Grovemors  of  his  own  party. 

He  could  meet  and  talk  to  Individuals 
of  all  types  at  their  level  regardless  of 
their  social  stratification— and  he  un- 
derstood. There  was  no  question  where 
he  stood  on  issues.  He  minced  no  words 
and  talked  straight  out  In  plain  terms. 
His  ability  as  a  debater  was  well  known 
and  his  grasp  of  the  question  at  hand 
was  perfect.  His  strong  mental  quaUties 
were  best  portrayed  in  fiery  debate.  His 
famlUarity  \^ith  Ufe's  problems  correlat- 
ing with  legislative  values  gave  hmi  a 
terrific  advantage  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment He  was  one  of  the  best  informed 
senators  in  his  committee  work  In  the 
State  senate. 

His  extended  service  at  the  legislative 
level  was  mainly  responsible  for  Senator 
Carpentler's  rise  In  State  politics.  As 
secretary  of  state,  he  soUdlfied  the  work- 
ings of  his  office  to  best  serve  the  pub- 
Uc  needs.  His  sagacious  training  as  a 
business  man  prepared  him  for  the  iMny 
diversified  pubUc  functions  of  his  office. 


This  was  a  real  challenge  to  him.  and  he 
met  each  problem  head  on.    He  never 
discharged  an  employee  because  of  that 
Individual's  Identification  In  politics — a 
skilled  or  talented  employee,  expert  in 
his  work  received  adequate  recognition 
for   his    efforts.     Secretary    Carpentier 
recognized  the  fact  that  regardless  of 
changing  poUtlcal  fortunes,  the  work  of 
the  office  must  go  on,  and  that  certain 
public  services  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  such  as  In  the  corporation,  vet- 
eran rehabilitation,  circulating  Ubrary. 
licensing,  inspection,  and  so  forth,  di- 
visions required  at  certain  levels  highly 
qualified     personnel — those     that     he 
needed,  he  retained.    His  astuteness  In 
this  regard  Increased  public  confidence 
In  his  administration,  and  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  staff  and  personnel.     He 
Initiated  many  reforms  to  Improve  that 
service.    He  was  especially  alert  to  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office  to  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  veterans  and  was 
active  In  Legion  affairs. 

Early  In  his  senatorial  career  he  Joined 
his  political  fortunes  with  those  of  three 
of  his  colleagues— Senators  Arthur  Bid- 
will  Arnold  T.  Benson,  and  Bill  Knox — 
now    deceased— later    Senator    Merritt 
Little.     Their  political  operations  were 
centered  at  their  home  on  Grand  Street 
In  Springfield.     An  organized  strength 
of  20  senators  dictated  legislative  pol- 
icy in  the  senate— the  press  in  less  than 
endearing   terms  called  the  four  pow- 
er leaders  "the  Grand  Street  Boys.'     All 
Governors  learned  to  respect  their  de- 
cisions.     Charles    Carpentier    was    the 
happy  and  carefree  one  of  the  Quads— 
yet  served   well  as  the   axman  of  the 
group,  his  aim  was  straight  and  his  ax 
deadly  once  poised  for  a  strike.    It  was 
his  assignment,  and  he  was  an  expert  In 
his  manipulations  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate.    Senator  Knox  was  a  gemus  In 
creating    confusion;     Senator    Benson, 
sagacious  in  planning;  Senator  Little/ 
front  runner  In  debate  and  Senator  Bld- 
will    the   moderator   and   compromiser. 
This  powerful  team  made  itself  felt  In 
the  annals  of  legislative  politics  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

No  one  need  apologize  for  praising  the 
fine  quaUtles  of  a  great  leader,  for  with- 
out them  Mr.  Carpentier  would  not  have 
received  the  great  majorities  in  facing 
the  electorate— even  when  his  party  suf- 
fered defeat  statewide. 

People  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
Charlie  are  apt  to  Judge  him  as  Just  an- 
other politician  feeding  at  the  public 
trough— but  those  who  did  know  him 
appreciated  the  great  achievements  ac- 
complished under  his  leadership  for  the 
public  good. 

Secretary  Carpentier  was  a  natural  m 
the  field  of  politics.  He  had  weathered 
the  great  depression,  as  weU  as  the  finan- 
cial inroads  of  modem  television  and 
radio  programs,  crippling  his  two  movie 
theaters  in  Moline.  His  was  a  struggle 
that  every  businessman  of  that  era  un- 
derstood. 

He  developed  into  a  peerless  poUticai 
manager  and  directed  the  fortunes  of  the 
regulars  of  his  party.  It  was  through 
his  worthy  efforts  that  the  party  retained 
its  identity  within  the  basic  principles 
of  Republicanism. 
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As  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  tOs 
State  untU  his  recent  illness,  he  maj- 
Smled  together  a  formidable  organiz^- 
Uon  f or  Ws  own  poUtical  future  and  l|as 

^tJt'^jS'^t^e  fatal  strolce  forced  J^ 
wiSJii^wal  in  January,  and  on  Friday. 
Iprii?  passed  on  through  the  gates  of 
destiny  to  immortality.    No  one  with  Jis 
fierv  temperament  could  expect  a  p?o- 
Sed  longevity.    His  vigorous  approach 
to  all  things  had  taken  its  toll.    Th^s. 
this  fine  leader  of  rosy  cheek,  bnghjly 
eved  of  tigerlike  ferocity  and  clear  mmd. 
S  h^  chance  to  storm  the  political 
heights-he  failed  to  realize  his  ambi- 
tious suppressed  desire  to  occupy  the 
Governor's  chair.  . 

His  two  most  intimate  fnend 
ators  Everett  Peters  and  Arthur 
will— reflected,  in  their  silence,  the 
sadness  in  his  demise.    They  were  s 
fast  in  their  loyalty.  ^^.^o^ 

Among  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
at  the  funeral  were  Senator  George  E. 
Drach.  Andy  Faseas.  Senators  T.  Mac- 
Dowmng  A.  L.  Cronin.  Daniel  Dougherty. 
John  P.  Meyer.  Edward  Moore.  Attorney 
General  William  Clark.  Richard  HOdg- 
man.   State    Auditor   Michael   Ho^«Jett. 
Charles  H.  Perce.  State  Treasurer  WU- 
Uam  J.  Scott.  Governor  Otto  Ketfner. 
former  Governor  William  Stratton,  John 
William  Chapman.  U.S.  Senator  Evirett 
M  Dirksen.  Chief  Justice  Ray  Klin^biel. 
Lt  Gov.  Samuel  H.  Shapiro.  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Paul  Powell,  his  successor. 
SecreUry  of  State  WUliam  ChambeJ^ain 
Congressman  Roland  V.  Libonati  FVank 
J  Dick.  Congressman  Robert  B.  Chiper- 
fleld.  Judge  Latham  Castle  of  the  Uhited 
States  Court  of  Appeals.  John  L.  Dkvid- 
son     Jr.    vice    president    and    general 
counsel.  Wabash  Railroad  Co..  and  many 
others,  marched— a  cortege  of  20fr-in 
solemn  respect  behind  the  hearse^from 
his  home  to  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church. 
He  had  many  supporters  in  the  lyinois 
General  Assembly,  whose  mutual  pter- 
ests  in  legislation  resulted  in  mutual  re- 
spect.   Among  those  were  Senators  Jo- 
seph De  La  Cour.  Donald  J.  O'Brien.  An- 
thony DeTolve.  Frank  J.  KocarekJ  Fred 
J  Hart.  Edmund  G.  Sweeney,  Robert  W. 
McCarthy.  William   Lyons    Edwajrd   C 
Eberspacher.  William  L.  Grindle.  Arthur 
W  Sprague.  W.  Russell  Arrington.  rranK 
M."    Ozinga.    Hudson    R.    Sours.  jDavld 
Davis,  Lillian  E.  Schlagenhauf.  Ij^'ignt 
p  Friedrich, Paul  W.  Broyles,  Mrs.  Madge 
Green.  Everett  E.  Laughlin.  Paul  $imon 
Paul  A.  Ziegler  and  Ex-Senator  Benedict 
Garmisa.  as  well  as  Congressmen  Elmer 
Hoffman— former   Illinois   State  ^treas- 
urer-John B.  Anderson,  Leslie  Abends, 
Harold  Collier.  William  Dawson. ^dward 
Derwinski,  Paul  Findley.  Edward  Finne- 
gan.  Ken  Gray.  John  C.  KluczynskJ  Rob- 
ert McClory.  Robert  McLoskey^  ilobert 
Michel   William  T.  Murphy,  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  Barratt  O'Hara.  Melvirfprice. 
Roman  Pucinsky.  Charlotte  T.  Reid^Dan 
Rostenkowski.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  George 
Shipley,  and  William  L.  Springfer,  and 
those  as  ex-legislators.  Aldermeh  John 
D'Arco  and  Vito  MarzuUo.  Mayor  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley.  County  Clerk  Edjeard  J. 
Barrett  not  only  held  a  great  res^^^o^ 
the  abilities  of  Charles  Carpentitr.  both 
as  State  senator  and  secretary  Of  state, 
but   whenever  possible,  cooperated  with 


him  in  the  realization  of  good  govern 

""S.  Jack  Arvey.  Hon.  Joseph  Gill  and 
corporation  counsel  of  Chicago  Jolm  C. 
Melanipny  were  frequent  visitors  to 
Springfield  because  of  their  pubUc  duties^ 
and.  when  possible,  enlisted  Secretary 
raroentier's  advice  and  support. 

oKs  who  cooperated  with  Secretary 
Carpentier  were  State  Representatives 
Louis  F.  Capuzi.  corneal  A^  Davis.  Law- 
rence DiPrima.  Andrew  A.  Euz^no.  Peter 
C   Granata.  Noble  W.  Lee.  John  Merlo. 
Richard  A.  Napolitano.  Cecil  A^Partee. 
Sam  Romano.  Matt  Ropa  EJroy  C.  Swid- 
QUist   Frank  J.  Smith.  John  P.  Touhy. 
3ohn  M.  Vitek,  Warren  L.  Wood,  Curley 
Harris.  Clyde  L.  Choate.  William  K  Pol- 
lack Paul  J.  Randolph.  Peter  J.  Mil  er, 
Peter  M.  Callan.  Robert  F.  McPartlm. 
Peter  J.  Whalen.  Michael  A.  McDermott, 
Michael   E.    Hannigan,   John  G.   Fary. 
iJichael  A.  Ruddy.  John  F.  W^.  George 
S.  Brydia,  John  K.  Morris    Francis  J. 
Loughran.  Joseph  P.  Stremlau.  Cari  W. 
^Serstrom.  Charies  K.  Willett.  Edward 
McBroom.  Charles  W.  Clabaugh.  Dr.  Ed- 
win E  Dale.  G.  William  Horsley.  John  W. 
Lewis    Jr..    Charies   Ed    Schaefer.   and 
Comniitteemen  James  East  and  Russell 

^  Rt'  Rev.  Msgr.  William  J.  Cleary.  pas- 
tor of  St.  Annes  Church,  gave  the  eulogy 
at  the  funeral  Mass.    He  praised  Secre- 
tary   Carpentier    as    "an    example    of 
steadfast   Christian   living   in   a   world 
prone  to  forget  its  divine  heritage.    He 
spent  his  life  serving  his  Maker   and 
giving  glory  to  his  Creator    He  worship- 
ed here  every  Sunday  and  from  WsUfe 
among    us    he    grasped    the    humble 
truths."     He  was  buried  in  St.  Marys 
Cemetery  in  East  Mollne. 

In  the  humdrum  of  political  and  busi- 
ness life  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the 
personal   attendance   of   individuals   at 
funerals  but.  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
on  the  burial  day.  hundreds  of  impor- 
tant political  figures  and  thousands  of 
our  citizens  who  admired  and  loved  this 
great  leader,  in  silent  prayer,  called  upon 
the  Almighty  to  escort  him  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord.    As  was  stated  on  the  prayer 
card,  dedicated  to  his  memory  we  have 
loved  him  during  life,  let  us  not  abandon 
him  until  we  have  conducted  him  by  our 
prayers  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

O  gentlest  heart  of  Jesus,  ever  Pr^sent  in 
the  blessed  sacrament,  ever  consumed  with 
SJiSng  love  for  the  poor  caP«ve  souls  In 
purgatory,  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  Thy 
departed  servant,  Charles. 

Be  not  severe  in  Thy  Judgment  but  let 
some  drops  of  Thy  precious  blood  fall  upon 
thTdevo^Slng  flames  and  do  Thou  O  merci- 
ful saviour,  send  Thy  angels  to  cof  ^uct  TJy 
departed  servant  to  a  place  of  refreshment, 
light,  and  peace.     Amen. 


rade  who  never  forget  the  widow  aj^d 
orphan  and  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves.    God's  will  be  done. 

I  dedicate  to  his  memory  these  few 
stanzas: 

He  came  with  naught  and  left  with  naught 
But  fouKht  his  way  for  what  he  sought 
Sd  BpTnt  his  strength  through  all  this  strife 
Yet.  was  It  worth  the  loss  of  life. 


The  proud  heritage  that  he  left  h^ 
beloved  famUy  will  give  them  strei^th 
in  their  bereavement.  We,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  delegation,  extend 
our  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  lovely 
wife  Alta.  his  son,  State  Senator  Donald 
and  his  darling  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward 

J    Piper 

"  The  State  of  Illinois  has  lost  a  favorite 
son  and  distinguished  public  servant, 
and  the  Nation  a  patriotic  American, 
who  dedicated  his  life  in  public  service. 
The  American  Legion  has  lost  a  com- 


But,  if  there's  peace  o'er  yonder  hill 
For  one  who  served  a  people's  wUl 
Then  God  alone  will  surely  know 
An  earned  reward  of  heavenly  glow. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
One  Thousand  Attend  Service  roa  Carpen- 
tier;   Dirksen,    Kerner    Head    Qboup    of 
Officials 

(By  Robert  Howard) 
EAOT  MOLINE.  AprU  6. -A  requiem  mass  for 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  F.  Carpentier  was 
VZ^H  today  by  1.000  persons    Including 
top  officials  in  both  political  Partle«_,,.      .^ 
Senator  Dirksen.  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
and  Governor  Kerner  were  In Jhc  f'^P.^^J'^^ 
as  200  persons  walked  four  blocks  from  the 
carpentier     home     to    St.    Annes     Chiu-ch. 
where  all  pews  were  filled  and  scores  stood 
luring  the  service.     Heading  the  procession 
w^s  a  detail  of  28  blue  uniformed  Investi- 
gators from  the  secretary's  office. 

The  Reverend  WllUam  J.  Cleary  eulogized 
carpentier.  who  died  Friday  of  a  be^^" 
m^.  as  a  humbly  pious  "^"^^  ^h°  I^^^.f  ^^I 
fast  in  Christian  living.  In  the  circular 
church,  the  widow,  Mrs.  Alta  Carpentier 
and  her  son.  Donald,  a  State  senator  sat 
^th  other  members  of  the  family  In  a  front 
pew  on  the  left  side.  It  was  the  State 
Sffi^lars  regular  place  when  he  attended 
masses  here. 

cHuar  justice  attends 

Among    the    mourners   was    Chief    Justice 

RaTi    Kllngblel    of    the    IlUnoU    Supreme 

Court,  a  neighbor  who  was  corporation  co^- 

sel    when    Carpentier    was    mayor    of    East 

^°4T"funeral  brought  a  truce  In  the  cam- 
palgn  for  April  14  primary  votes.  Shaking 
Kds  in  front  of  the  Carpentier  i^ome  In  th^ 
industrial  city  were  State  Treasurer  wmia^ 
J.  Scott  and  Charles  H.  Percy  rivals  for  the 
Reoubllcan  nomination  for  Governor.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Byron  O.  House  com- 
LeSled  their  campaigning  and  admonish^ 
Sie  rivals  to  "keep  It  clean"  during  the  final 

'^  C^pentler  announced  In  East  Mollne  8 
months  ago  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor.  He 
withdrew  from  the  race  In  January  after 
entering    a  Springfield   hospital. 

pack  accompanied  scott 
Scott  flew  here  with  Ray  Page.  State  super- 
intendent    of      public      l^^^"^'°^sJSS! 
wives  attended  a  memorial  mass  ^  Spring 
SJd.  held  for  the  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  secretary  of  state's  office. 
^^1    elected    State   officials   came    to    Eas 
Mollne  for  the  funeral.     Accompanying  Ker^ 
ner  was  WUUam  H.  Chamberlain    who  was 
appointed  by   Governor  Kerner.  ^o   ^U  the 
S^months   of   carpentier^  unej^lred   tern. 
Legislators  from  both  parties  also  attendee. 
Burial  was  at  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  here. 

IProm  the  Chicago  (111.)   American.  Apr.  4. 
'  1964] 

hundreds  ATTEND   CARPENTIER  RITES     IN  EAST 
MOLINE 

EAST  MOLINE.  ILL.-Scores  of  state  officlalj 
headed  by  Governor  Kerner  joined  fellow 
?o:iSien  of  Charles  F.  Ca^nUer^Mo- 
day  in  paying  their  final  respect  to  the  laie 

secretary  of  state.  -^„^v,„ii«  church 

The  eoo-seat  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Chui^ 

was   filled   to   capacity   during   the  funeral 


mass  for  Carpentier.  one-time  mayor  of  East 
Mollne.   who  died  Friday  at  67  of  a  heart 

The  theme  of  the  funeral  sermon,  pre- 
pared by  Carpentler's  friend  and  pastor,  the 
Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  William  J.  Cleary, 
was  that  Carpentler's  long  career  was  marked 
by  dedicate*!  service  to  his  fellow  men  and 
his  Maker. 

BURIAL  AT  ST.  MART'S 

After  the  11:30  ajn.  services.  Carpentier 
was  bvirled  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  here  near 
his  parents.  _. 

Senator  Dirksen  attended  the  services. 
State  Treasurer  William  J.  Scott  and  Charles 
H  Percy,  opponents  for  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  nomination,   were   also  there. 

William  H.  Chamberlain,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Carpentler's  successor  by  Kerner,  said 
the  secretary  of  state's  office  was  ordered 
closed  Monday.    He,  too.  attended. 

Sunday  night  Monslgnor  Cleary  led 
mourners  In  the  recitation  of  the  rosary  for 
Carpentier. 

wake  in   home 

Carpentier  was  waked  In  his  home  Sun- 
day at  256  16th  Avenue,  East  Mollne. 

Pallbearers  were  officials  of  the  late  secre- 
tary's Investigation  division. 

Carpentier  started  his  colorful  political 
career  as  a  Republican  when  he  was  elected 
an  alderman  In  East  Mollne.  He  became 
secretary  of  state  In  1952.  Carpentier  never 
lost  an  election. 

A  4-day  period  of  mourning  through  Mon- 
day was  proclaimed  by  Kerner.  Flags  on 
all  public  buildings  In  the  State  will  be 
fiown  at  half  staff. 

Carpentier  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Alta  Sarglnson;  a  son.  State  Senator 
Donald  D.  Carpentier  (Republican  of  East 
Mollne);  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Piper, 
and  nine  grandchildren. 


An  Able  Official 
We  are  especially  sorry  Charles  F.  Carpen- 
tier Is  dead  because  he  had  set.  throughout 
his  long  life  In  politics,  a  fine  standard  of  per- 
formance as  a  public  official.  He  was  a  good 
secretary  of  state.  He  had  been  a  good  mayor 
of  East  Mollne,  and  before  that  a  good  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council.  He  was  a  good  State 
senator. 

Carpentier  sponsored  enactment  or  lui- 
nols'  drivers  license  law,  which  many  other 
States  have  used  as  their  model.  As  secre- 
tary of  state,  he  worked  constantly  to  Im- 
prove the  enforcement  of  laws  withdrawing 
licenses  from  unfit  drivers— and  he  must  be 
given  credit  for  helping  materially  In  keep- 
ing the  automobUe  death  and  Injury  rate  In 
the  State  as  low  as  It  Is— which  Is  not,  natu- 
rally, yet  as  low  as  It  should  be.  He  caused 
the  phrase  "Land  of  Lincoln"  to  be  used  on 
all  Illinois  license  plates. 

As  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  said  In  Wash- 
ington Friday.  Carpentier  "raised  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office  to  the  magnitude  of  high 
public  service."  „    *       # 

Carpentler's  interest  was  In  the  State  ol 
Illinois.  He  wanted  to  be  Governor.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  run  In  1960,  but 
Gov.  William  Stratton  wanted  to  run  again, 
and  Carpentier  gave  up  his  own  plans. 

Last  January  he  was  easily  leading  In  the 
contest  for  the  Republican  nomination  when 
he  suffered  a  heart  attack.  He  was  recover- 
ing from  this  In  St.  John's  Hospital  at 
Springfield  when  another  heart  attack  ended 
his  life  early  Friday  morning. 

He  served  the  people  of  Illinois  well  for 
a  long  time,  and  they  will  remember  him. 

Carpentier  Wake  in  East  Moline 
Friends  and  political  associates  of  Charles 
F  Carpentier  are  headed  for  East  Mollne  Sat- 
urday for  the  wake  of  the  popular  secretary 
of  state. 

Carpentier,  67.  who  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack  Friday.  Is  being  waked  In  the  Van 


Hoe  Chapel  at  1500  eth  Street,  East  Mollne. 
Visitation  at  the  chapel  Is  from  2  to  9  p.m. 
Saturday. 

GOES    HOME    SUNDAY 

The  body  will  be  taken  Sunday  to  the 
Carpentier  home  at  256  16th  Avenue.  East 
Mollne.  where  visitation  will  begin  at  1  p.m. 

A  rosary  wUl  be  said  for  Carpentier  at  7:30 
p.m.  Sunday  In  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church 
m  East  Mollne. 

Mass  win  be  held  at  11:30  a. m.  Monday  In 
St  Anne's  Church  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  WUUam  J.  Cleary.  pastor. 

Burial  will  be  In  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  in 
East  Moline.  Pallbearers  will  be  officials  of 
the  late  secretary's  Investigation  division. 

FOUR-DlAT    MOURNING 

Governor  Kerner  has  proclaimed  a  4-day 
period  of  mourning  through  Monday.  Flags 
on  all  public  buildings  will  be  fiown  at  half 

staff.  . 

Carpentier  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Alta  Sarglnson;  a  son.  State  Senator 
Donald  D.  Carpentier,  Republican,  of  East 
Mollne;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Piper,  and 
nine  grandchildren. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111)  Sun-Times.  Apr.  4, 

1964] 

Carpentier     Was     Immersed     in     Campaign 

Until  Vert  End 

(By  Tom  Llttlewood) 

Springfield.  III.— They  could  put  Charlie 
Carpentier  in  a  hospital  bed.  but  they  could 
not  anesthetize  him  from  the  stresses  and 
emotions  of  a  rugged  political  campaign. 

The  Illinois  secretary  of  state.  Charles  F. 
Carpentier,  died  early  Friday  of  a  heart  at- 
tack shortly  after  he  had  issued  a  strong 
statement  attacking  State  Treasurer  William 
J.  Scott,  a  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
In  the  April  14  primary  election. 


services   MONDAY 

Requiem  mass  for  Mr.  Carpentier  will  be 
offered  at  11  a.m.  Monday  In  St.  Anne  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  East  Mollne.  Burial 
win  be  In  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  also  In  Mr. 
Carpentler's  home  city  of  East  Mollne. 

Msgr.  William  J.  Cleary,  priest  for  many 
years  In  the  Carpentier  family  parish,  will 
officiate  at  Monday's  mass.  Visitation  at 
Van  Hoe's  Funeral  Chapel,  East  MoUne,  is 
scheduled  from  2  pjn.  Saturday  untU  Sun- 
day noon,  and  visitation  at  the  Carpentier 
residence  from  noon  until  7  p.m.  Sunday. 

A  rosary  service  is  planned  for  7:30  pjn. 
Sunday  at  the  church,  the  family  requested 
that  donations  be  made  to  the  St.  Anne's 
building  fund  in  lieu  of  fiowers. 

The  11  Investigation  lieutenants  on  his 
staff  who  win  serve  as  pallbearers  are:  Vic- 
tor De  Corto  and  Joseph  C.  Green,  of  Chi- 
cago- Alfred  SchUler,  of  Palatine;  Samuel  A. 
Maxwell,  of  Woodstock;  Arthur  M.  Tofte,  of 
Dixon;  Edward  V.  Munge,  of  Pekln;  Edwin 
Finney,  of  Champaign;  Archie  Smith,  of  HuU; 
Paul  W.  Bryan,  of  Flora;  C.  Luther  Rudder, 
of  Granite  City,  and  Charles  Blngaman.  of 

xniin 

Survivors  Include  the  widow,  Alta;  a  son, 
Donald,  who  now  occupies  his  father's  old 
seat  In  the  State  senate,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Piper. 

The  67-year-old  veteran  RepubUcan  had 
expected  to  repeat  his  allegations  against 
Scott  from  his  hospital  bed  before  television 
film  cameras  Friday  afternoon. 

ASSAILED   SCOTT 

Letters  were  maUed  Thursday  over  his 
signature  to  Republican  precinct  committee- 
men and  other  officials.  His  statement  re- 
ferred to  the  treasurer  as  a  "late-blooming 
candidate  •  •  •  a  voluble  young  man  (who) 
has  been  hurUng  a  variety  of  Irresponsible 
charges  In  all  directions  with  the  reckless 
abandon  of  a  fifth-grader  throwing  snow- 
balU." 


The  son  of  a  Belgian  Immigrant  tavern- 
keeper.  Mr.  Carpentier  was  stricken  January 
14_11  weeks  and  2  days  before  his  death— 
with  an  Initial  coronary  thrombosis. 

THREW    SUPPORT    TO    PERCY 

After  his  withdrawal  and  hospitalization 
here  on  January  21,  Mr.  Carpentler's  sup- 
port for  the  nomination  was  thrown  to 
Charles  H.  Percy.  Scott  subsequently  en- 
tered the  race  against  Percy. 

He  lived  for  politics  and  loved  the  slam- 
bang  of  campaign  combat.  Often  an  Irasci- 
ble individual  In  good  health,  the  white- 
haired  secretary  of  state  refused  to  shut  the 
rousing  campaign  out  of  his  mind. 

Despite  repeated  warnings  by  his  physi- 
cians that  rehabnitatlon  required  "an  envi- 
ronment free  of  the  pressures  and  emotional 
Involvement  of  a  political  campaign,"  he 
continued  to  read  newspaper  political  stories 
and  discuss  political  tactics  with  some  of  his 

staff.  . 

His  condition  had  Improved,  however,  and 
he  had  been  expected  to  be  released  shortly 
from  St.  John's  Hospital  for  extended  con- 
valescence In  Arizona. 

survived  democratic  sweep 
Mr.  Carpentier  was  elected  to  three  terms 
as  secretary  of  state,  being  the  only  Repub- 
Ucan State  officer  to  siu-vlve  the  Democratic 
statehouse  sweep  In  1960. 

His  political  career  began  with  election  to 
the  city  council  of  East  Mollne  In  1924.  He 
advanced  to  mayor  in  1929,  to  State  senator 
In  1938,  and  to  secretary  of  state  In  1952.  In 
private  Ufe  Mr.  Carpentier  owned  a  chain 
of  movie  theaters  in  Rock  Island  County. 
The  fiag  over  the  statehouse  dome  was 
flown  at  half-staff  Friday  and  Governor  Ker- 
ner declared  a  period  of  mourning  through 
Monday.  He  asked  that  all  flags  on  public 
buildings  be  at  half-staff  Monday. 

Kerner  said  he  would  attend  the  funeral 
Monday,  as  wUl  the  State's  leading  poUtlcal 
leade-s  in  both  parties.  The  Governor's  Fri- 
day statement  praising  Mr.  Carpentier  as  '  a 
credit  to  the  profession  of  politics"  typlfled 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  secretary  was 
held.  ^      ^. 

Mayor  Daley  recalled  hU  service  In  the 
nilnols  Senate  with  Mr.  Carpentier  and 
termed  him  "a  good  secretary  of  state."  "I 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  family  on  their 
(Treat  loss,"  the  mayor  said. 

Scott  said,  "It's  very  tragic.  We  were  very 
good  friends  and  served  several  years  as 
State  officials  together.  My  prayers  are  with 
the  family." 


STATEMENT    FROM    PERCY 

From  Percy  came  this  statement: 
"The  news  of  Secretary  Carpentler's  death 
saddens  his  thousands  of  friends  throughout 
Illinois  I  knew  and  liked  Mr.  CarpenUer 
for  many,  many  years.  But  during  the  last 
2  months  of  his  life  when  we  became  so 
closely  associated  I  learned  to  appreciate  at 
firsthand  the  qviaUtles  of  mind  and  spirit 
that  made  him  such  a  valuable  public  serv- 
ant The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  RepubU- 
can  Party  have  lost  a  true  leader  of  men." 
Lt  Gov.  Samuel  H.  Shapiro  said  Mr.  Car- 
pentier "was  a  faithful  pubUc  officer  who 
served  his  State  ably  and  weU." 

Hayes  Robertson,  Cook  County  GOP 
leader,  termed  Mr.  Carpentier  a  strong  force 
In  the  Republican  politics  and  "a  great 
credit  to  the  party." 

Former  Gov.  WUUam  G.  Stratton  said.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  unusual  men  we  have 
ever  had  In  pubUc  office  In  this  State.  He 
was  a  great  secretary  of  state  and  com- 
pletely dedicated  toward  Improving  the 
office." 

DIRKSEN    TELLS    CRJEF 

Said  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksek,  RepubU- 
can of  Illinois:  "When  a  man  you  have 
knovm  through  four  decades  passes  on,  he 
takes  a  little  bit  of  you  with  him 
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Blunt  and  outspoken,  yet  kindly  and 
figeous.  always  dependable    he  was   a 
friend.     I  sball   miss  hlm^  .^"^g^^J^JJ 
miss  him  more,  for  he  gave  his  State  his 
throughout  a  lifetime.  TiniMom 

Democratic  Attorney   General  William 
CUrk^ld  the  people  of  "Hno^^  »^^^  '"^ 
public  official  of  Whom  they  should  he 
"^  Alderman  Jack  I.  SperUng  (50th)  •  a 

date   for    the    GOP   no^"!^**  °°  i^.v, 
general,  said  Mr.  Carpentler  s  death 
f^  to  all  people  who  admire  honesty 
ability  In  public  officials. 

IProm  the  Chicago  (111)  Sun-Times. 

Apr.  4,  19641 

Charles  P.  Carpinteer 

Charles  P.  Carpentler  will  V>p  «memb6^ed^ 

the  way  Illinois  secretaries  of  state  usually 

Te  I^  a  man  of  great  personal  populsrlty 

and  skill  in  the  arena  of  State  politics. 

i>Ss  L.  Emmerson  after  three  term,  in 
the  office  went  on  to  the  governor's  mansion 
Lnd  CaSentler.  serving  his  third  term^Jad 
honed  to  do  so.  too.  until  stricken  wl  .ha 
K^F^  Attack  January  20.    He  had  a  large  and 
fo4?folS2^ng  m  JS  State,  built  up  ove.  the 
;rrs  2  hTwfnt  up  the  Po»tical  ladder     In 
40  years  he  had  won  15  straight  flections, 
atartlne  as  an  alderman  In  East  MoUne 
'"^^r^^e  terms  as  mayor  of  B^t  Mollne  he 
served  four  terms  as  State  senator,  becoming 
one  ft  the  most  Influential  men  In  th^upper 
house       A    good-natured    son    of    a    Belgian 
h^fgrant  Innkeeper.  Mr.  Carpentler  .^as  a 
tS^h    political    fighter    when    the    occasion 
demanded     He  was  so  to  the  very  end. 

Stoough  confined  to  a  Springfield  hospi- 
tal bS  Mr.  carpentler  kept  In  touch  wit.  the 
current  primary  campaign  by  telephone.  (He 
had  a  telephone  Installed  that  bypas««^  ^he 
hospital  switchboard.^  At  age  67  h,,  was 
exacted  to  recover  his  health  and  his  ieath 

"^nly^TSrhours  before  he  djed  .j^ng 
the  early  hours  Prlday  morning  Mr.  Can^n- 
tler  mailed  a  typically  hardhttlng  letter  to 
all  Republican  precinct  committeemen,  State 
Central  committeemen,   ward   and   township 
committeemen  and  members  of  the  general 
assembly  commenting  on  the  contest  far  the 
Republican  nomination  for  governor  Aiiril  14^ 
In    It    he    reiterated    his    endorsement    or 
Charles  H.  Percy  and  criticized  th«  "irrespon- 
sible   charges-    being    made    "^l^^J,'^^^^ 
abandon-    by   Percy's   opponent.   Will  am   J^ 
Scott.     The  letter  was  received  as  ^^ws  of 
Mr    Carpentler's  death  was  being  published. 
Thus  "Charlie,"  as  he  was   known   affec- 
tionately by  his  host  of  friends.  coEt  nued 
in  his  role  as  a  force  In  Illinois  politics  to 
his  last  hours.    His  death  removes  a  nan  or 
great   personal    popularity   and    takes   away 
from    the    Republican    Party    the    poUt^al 
strength  not  only  of  the  man  but  tl  e  office 
that    he   held.     Some   2.600   patronage   Jobs 
may   now  be  taken  over  by   the  Democrats 
since  Governor  Kerner  has  appointed  a  Dem- 
ocrat to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Car- 
pentler's term.  ,^  ,,    ^  ♦»,» 
Mr   Carpentler's  successor  should  Und  tne 
office  has  been  run  efficiently  and  with  a  high 
degree  of  responsibility.    For  Mr.  Carpentler. 
as  politicians  must  be  If  they  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful, was  also  a  good  public  servant,    in 
their  bereavement,  his  family  can  te  proud 
of  that. 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  Kews] 
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Thx  Last  Trip  Back  Home  to  East 

Political    friends    and    foes    of 
Charles   P.    Carpentler   will    gather 
MoUne  Monday  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
man  who  rose  from  smalltown  mottle -house 
operator  to  Illinois  secretary  of  statt. 

A  requiem  mass  for  Mr.  Carpentl^  wUl  be 
offered  at  11  a.m.  Monday  in  3<^_^Ajane8 
Catholic  Church.  East  Mollne.  Biirial  will 
be  m  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  there 


Mr.  carpentler  died  early  Friday  of  a  heart 
attack  in  St.  John's  Hospital.  Springfield.  111. 
^here  he  had  been  confined  since  suffering 
an  earlier  heart  attack  January  20. 

GOV  Otto  Kerner  Is  expected  to  head  the 
political  delegation  at  the  funeral. 

The  Governor  ordered  the  flag  over  the 
statehouse  dome  to  be  fiown  at  ha^f  Jta" 
and    declared    an    official    4-day    period    of 

"^Kemer^' called    Mr.    Carpentler     who    was 
often  a  sharp  political  foe.  a  "credit  to  the 

profession  of  politics."  

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  of  Chicago,  fur- 
ther typified  the  wide  respect  held  for  the 
late  secretary  of  state  when  he  said: 

•He  always  tried  to  do  a  good  Job  for  the 
people  of  Illinois.     He  was  a  good  secretary 

°'j2*  Carpenter's  political  career  dates  back 
to  1924  when,  at  the  age  of  28.  he  was  elected 
city  councilman  in  East  Mollne. 

This  was  the  first  of  15  consecutive  elec- 
tion victories  that  carried  Mr.  Carpentler 
through  several  terms  as  mayor  of  East 
SJllnl  from  1929  to  1939  and  State  senator 
from  1939  to  1952.  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  first  of  three  terms  as  secretary  of  state^ 

Mr  Carpentler  built  a  10,000-vote  ma  orlty 
m  the  1952  election  to  a  384.000  majority  In 

^^Consldered  the  frontrunner  for  the  Repub- 
lican gubernatorial  nomination.  Mr.  Carpen- 
tler withdrew  after  he  was  stricken. 

He  offered  the  support  of  his  powerf^ 
State  organization  to  candidate  Charles  H. 
Percy    against    State    Treasurer    William    J. 

^"master  politician  who  particularly  rel- 
ished election  campaigns.  Mr.  Carpentler  was 
fond  of  saying,  "I've  never  backed  away  from 

^  U^'ias  Vn  this  spirit  that  he  continued^ 
against  advice  of  doctors  and  friends  to  work 
actlvelv  for  Percy  from  his  hospital  bed. 

He  had  scheduled  for  Friday  a   television 
appearance  at  the  hospital  In  which  he  would 
have  amplified  a  statement  critical  of  Scott. 
The  statement  was  mailed  Thursday  to  Re- 
publican officials  throughout  the  State. 

Mr  Carpentler  reported  chest  pains  Thurs- 
day night.  He  died  shortly  after  midnight 
before  his  physician.  Dr.  G.  K.  Greening,  ar- 

'^^^enator  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  Republican,  of 
Illinois,  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Carpentler.  said 
from  his  home  In  Washington: 

••He  was  always  on  your  side,  blunt  and 
outspoken,  yet  kindly  and  courageous,  always 
deoendable.  a  true  friend. 

^  will  miss  him.  but  Illinois  wl  1  miss 
him  more  for  he  gave  his  State  his  best 
throughout  a  lifetime." 

••It's    very    tragic."    said    candidate    Scott 
"We  were  very  good  friends  and  served  several 
years  as  State  officials  together.     My  prayers 
are  with  the  family." 

•"The  State  of  niinois  and  the  Republican 
Party  have  lost  a  true  leader  of  men."   said 

^^Ses  Robertson,  Cook  County  Republican 
chairman,  said:  "He  was  a  strong  force  In 
m  the  Republican  Party.    He  was  a  credit  to 

^'^The  Belgian  consul  general  in  Chicago  Al- 
bert Boelaerts.  sent  a  message  to  Mrs^  Car- 
pentler, expressing  "warmest  sympathy  m 
ihe  great  loss  of  your  husband  who  was  a 
great   American   and   a   great  friend  of  my 

country."  ,  .        „ . 

Mr  Carpentler.  of  Belgian  descent,  earned 
the  nickname  "The  Fighting  Belgian"  during 
his  term  as  mayor  of  East  MoUne. 

Besides  the  widow.  Alta.  Mr.  Carpentler  is 
survived  by  a  son.  Donald.  Republican  State 
senator  from  East  Mollne,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Piper. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Van  Hoe  Chapel 
m  East  Mollne  from  2  to  9  pm.  Saturday 
and  to  1  pm.  Sunday.    There  will  be  a  pub- 


lic rosary  in  St.  Annes  Church  at  7:30  pjm. 

The  11  district  lieutenants  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  investigative  unit  will  serve 
as  pallbearers  for  the  burial  In  St.  Marys 
Cemetery.  East  MoUne. 

The  family  requested  that  In  Ueu  of  flowers, 
donations  be  made  to  the  St.  Annes  buUdlng 
fund. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (Dl.)  Dally  News] 

CARPENTiER— Illinois'  Angry  PoLmciAN 
(By    Charles    B.    Cleveland) 

Charles  Francis  Carpentler  was  the  angry 
man  of  lUlnois  politics. 

UntU  he  was  felled  by  a  heart  attack  earlier 
this  year,  he  was  clearly  on  his  way  to  the 
GOP   nomination   for   Governor,   a   lifetime 

^^H^'S^ght  have  made  It  all  the  way,  with 
his  legendary  temper,  extreme  f "-confi- 
dence—and  the  magic  of  a  name  Imprinted 
on  mUllons  of  forms  as  the  Illinois  secretary 

of    stfttC 

He  was  to  the  end.  the  closest  lUlnois  had 
to  a  Republican  boss  because  of  his  control 
over  one  of  the  State's  most  important  pa- 
tronage offices.  2.500  Jobs.  His  support  thrust 
Charles  H.  Percy  Into  a  commanding  posi- 
tion to  a  battle  of  his  survivors  for  the  gov- 

"short!^whlte-halred  and  with  a  somewhat 
nasal  voice  (he  was  only  a  fair  public 
Se^er),    Carpentler    spent   his   lifetime   In 

^°He' was  born  In  1896,  the  son  of  a  Belgian 
immigrant.  After  service  In  World  War  I. 
he  went  Into  the  movie  theater  business. 

nlSas  elected  alderman  of  East  MoUne's 
third  ward  In  1924.  served  five  terms  as 
^yor.  then  went  to  the  Illinois  Senate  n 
1938  and  became  the  secretary  of  state  in 

^^In  the  senate  he  was  known  as  one  of  "the 
boys  on  Grand  Street"-a  quarter  of  Re- 
publican senators  who  shared  a  rented  home 
on  Springfield's  Grand  Street  during  the  leg- 
islative session  and  frequently  voted  as  a 
bloc  on  key  legislation.  .^y,,,^  -,  t,,h 

One  of  the  other  "boys"  was  Arthur  J.  Bia 
will  of  River  Forest,  now  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  senate.  That  connection  made 
Spentier  a  frequent  visitor  to  GOP  legis- 
lative huddles  in  recent  years,  and  a  power  In 
the  uDPer  house  of  the  general  assembly. 
'"^InoXr  Close  friend  was  Ray  KlingbleL  a 
boyhood  friend  Carpentler  helped  elevate 
to  the  UDnols  Supreme  Court. 

In  1952,  Carpentler  took  on  what  most 
observers  thought  was  the  impossible— beat- 
°ng%opular  Edward  J.  Barrett  for  secretary 
of  siate-but  that  was   the  year  of  Elsen- 

^°lTa  vote  of  4.400.000,  Carpentler  elbowed 
by  with  a  9.303-vote  edge.  Next  time  out^  his 
margin  was  600.000.  and  he  Joined  the  ranks 
of  the  political  unbeaUbles. 

Part  of  this  voter  magic  was  the  office. 
Every  voter  writes  out  the  name  of  the  in- 
cumbent at  least  once  a  year  for  ^is  auto 
plates,  driver's  license,  or  request  for  this  or 

*^AtS:  his  name  was  frequently  mis- 
spelled carpenter,  which  ^f^^^^^^f  ^^^, 
thlnes  that  made  him  angriest.  But  over 
the  years  the  public  learned  to  spell  the  name 

'Xpentler  ran  a  good  office  despite  his 
hair-trigger  temper.  He  had  a  knack  of  at- 
tracting and  keeping  capable  assistants. 
'' Although  a  thorough  Republican,  he  re- 
talned  niany  of  Barrett's  top  aids  at  tne 
Sirt  Tnd  when  he  had  to  replace  them, 
he  picked  their  successsors  carefully^ 

AS  a  result,  he  and  his  assistants  push^^ 
through  a  model  driver  safety  program,  im 
p^ved  facilities  for  processing  licenses  and 
Sriver  tests,  and  above  all  put  In  a  t'ght  dls 
ciplinary  system  to  detect  corruption-such 
as  take-a-buck  driver  examiners. 


IProm  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News. 
Apr.  6.  1964) 

CARPENTIER      RITES     HELD;      PRAISE     STEADFAST 

Christian  Living 
(By  Henry  Hanson) 
East  Moline.  III.— Charles  F,  Carpentler 
was  eulogized  at  his  funeral  mass  here  Mon- 
day as  an  example  of  steadfast  Christ  an 
living  in  a  world  prone  to  forget  Its  divine 
heritage. 

"He  spent  his  life  serving  his  maker  and 
giving  glory  to  his  Creator."  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Monslgnor  William  J.  Cleary  said  of  the 
late  nilnols  secretary  of  state. 

Monslgnor  Cleary.  pastor  of  St.  Anne  s  Ro- 
man catholic  Church,  which  Carpentler  at- 
tended, recalled  how  the  State  official  wor- 
shipped there  humbly.  Sunday  after  Sunday. 
"From  his  life  among  us.  he  grasped  the 
humble  truths,"  added  the  priest. 

More  than  300  seats  were  reserved  for  State 
officials  and  other  dignitaries  in  the  700-seat 
church,  whl3h  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

After  the  mass.  Mr.  Carpentler  was  buried 
in  the  family  plot  at  St.  Mary's  Cemetery. 

The  many  State  ofticlals  at  the  funeral  were 
led  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner. 

Besides  the  Governor,  State  officials  pay- 
me  respects  were  Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  H,  Shapiro, 
State  Auditor  Michael  J.  Howlett,  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Paul  Powell,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral WUliam  G.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Carpentler  s 
successor,  WiUlam  H  Chamberlain. 

Also  much  In  evlaence  were  the  two  men 
now  fighting  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor,  a  position  for  which  Mr.  Car- 
pentler was  the  front  runner  untU  he  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack— State  Treas- 
urer Winiam  J.  Scott  and  businessman 
Charles  H.  Percy. 

The  two  shook  hands  outside  Carpentler  s 
home  in  the  presence  of  Chief  Justice  Ray  I. 
Klingbiel,  of  the  lUinols  Supreme  Court. 

"It  takes  the  supreme  court  to  bring  two 
men  together,"  said  Judge  KUngblel  with  a 
smUe  as  Scott  and  Percy  chatted  a  few 
minutes.  . 

Percy  said,  "I  think  that  the  people  In  the 
State  are  better  aware  of  the  Issues  now  as  a 
result  of  the  campaign 

"This  Is  going  to  be  a  very  busy  week  for 
the  both  of  us,  isn't  it,  BlU?" 

Scott  answered,  "You  can  be  assured  of 

that."  „ 

Percy  lat3r  talked  with  Governor  Kerner 
and  told  him  some  of  his  campaign  experi- 
ences. _  .  , 

A  block-long  procession  of  public  officials 
walked  four  abreast  the  foxir  blocks  from  Mr. 
Carpentler's  home  to  the  funeral  mass. 

Governor  Kerner  was  on  the  right  in  the 
front  rank  of  marchers,  and  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  was  on  the 

left.  „  ^,     , 

The  hear-se  containing  Mr.  Carpentler  s 
coffin  followed  them,  along  with  a  long  line 
of  black  limousines  containing  more  mourn- 
ers. ^   ,, 

Pallbearers  were  10  blue-uniformed  lieu- 
tenants of  the  State  secretary's  investigating 

staff.  ,    .         , 

Kerner  declared  Monday  an  official  day  or 
mourning  throughout  Illinois  for  Mr.  Car- 
pentler Flags  on  State  b\illdlngs  fiew  at  hall 
staff  and  the  secretary's  offices  were  closed. 


Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr,  BoGGs) ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke)  ,  for  Monday.  April  13,  1964.  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any   special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS).  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr  Roosevelt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss) .  for  60  minutes,  on  Friday,  April 
17,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  LiBONATi,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bell),  for  30  minutes,  on  April  14;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DORN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss) . 
for  60  minutes,  on  April  14;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remiarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  FINNEGAN. 

Mr.  Burkhalter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss)  in  two  instances,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


BHiL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  10,  1964, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
ing  title: 

HR  6196.  An  act  to  encourage  Increased 
consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  cotton  and  wheat  producers,  to  pro- 
vide a  voluntary  marketing  certificate  pro- 
gram for  the  1964  and  1965  crop  of  wheat, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1934  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Kennewlck 
Division  Extension,  Yakima  project.  Wash- 
ington, pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the  Recla- 
mftTon  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187) 
(H  Doc  296);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

1935.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  entitled  "A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Coast  Guard  Band  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

HR  10817.  A  bill  to  impose  import  limita- 
tions on  certain  meat  and  meat  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

HR  10818.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Alaska 
Statehood  Act   (act  of  July  7,  1958;   72  Stot, 
339)     and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

HM  10819.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  laws  regulating  companies  which  own 
savings  and  loan  institutions  Uisured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  

MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  rejection  of  legisla- 
tion eliminating  the  cost-of -living  aUowances 
to  Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  memorlaUzlng  tne 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Unltea 
States  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  more 
defense  work  for  this  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  ,«.»,« 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  unltea 
States  to  enact  legislation  generally  referred 
to  as  the  urban  mass  transportation  bUl;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  making  Colum- 
bus Day  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Hanna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  McLosKEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  beginning  today,  for  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  official  business. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, April  14.  1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  lir.  CELLER: 
HR  10820.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Mlchlko  Miyazaki  Williams;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  ^    ,  -^    -^„„ 
H  R  10821.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edna 
Valera  Franco  and  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Franco; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII. 

asn    The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 

ingress   to  direct  the  Post  Office  Depart 
^^  ^  KRLie   in  honor  and  memory  of  lhe 
ute    General  Douglas    MacArthur.    a    con- 

R^evelt;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Olilce 
and  Civil  Service. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  April  13, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'<=\f ^^^^jj,^^ 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  vas 
c^ed  ?o  order  by  the  Acting  President 

^^^rSr  I^v^^^^'dericlc  Brown 
hSis  DI)..  offered  the  foUovlng 
prayer : 

O  Thou  companion  of  our  pilirim 
years:  Another  week  begins,  and  b^ngs 
Its  urgent  round  of  concerns  and  duties. 
%^elp  those  who  by  the  trust  of  the  peo- 
ple stand  here  in  posts  of  high  pjfblic 
office  in  all  things  to  be  mas^^  o 
ttiemselves.  that  they  may  be  the  ^rv- 

""SliSSes'of  tension  and  strain  ^^^e 
Thou  to  each  of  us  a  present  help.  ^Jait- 
ini  to  live  in  us  and  to  speak  thrt)Ugh 
us  a  constant  fountain  of  strength  and 
Sower  that  will  use  our  faltering  ^eak- 
ne^as  a  healing  and  illuminating  c^an- 

""^us.  in  every  test  may  we  keep  realm 
In  temper,  clear  in  mind,  and  pute  in 
heart  £x  spite  of  ingratitude,  misrepre- 
•ipntation,  or  even  treachery, 
''^d  so.  whether  what  is  said  or  done 
in  this  uncoerced  forum  brings  bla^e  or 
praise,  above  all  may  there  rest  upoti^e 
shoulders  of  these  spokesmen  of  t^e  Re 
pubUc   the   white   mantle   of   unsMlUed 

°^\he  Redeemer's  name  we  brlijg  our 
prayer.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  a^id  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  bf  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday. 
April  11,  1964.  was  dispensed  witt,. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOU3E 
A  message  from  the  House  of  ppre- 
sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  onei  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  th0  House 
J^  pised  a  bill  (H.R.  10723)  ^akmg 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  196b. 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  whicBi  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Settiate. 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1965  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1963 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.    I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business.  _.=„„ 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)    to  eniorce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
{he  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commcSations,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  PubUc  facih^tiesMid 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs^ 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  an- 
ployment   Opporiiunity.    and    for   other 
purposes.  


CALL   OF   THE  ROLL 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

T^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names:  ,„,  ^      , 

[No.  131  Leg] 

Aiken  Holland  M^ton 

Aliott  Hruska  Moss 

JSd"rson  Humphrey  Mu^dt 

Beall  Johnston  Pearaon 

cotton  Long.  Mo.  |f°"     „ 

Piirtls  Magnuson  Simpson 

Ssen  M^fleld  Smathers 

Dodd  McCarthy  Smith 

B^lnlck  McClellan  Talmadge 

Douglas  McGee  Tower 

foni  McOovem  Walters 

aruenlng  Mclntyre  Williams  N.J. 

Ha^t  McNamara  Young.  N  Dak. 

Hwtke  Metcalf  Young.  Ohio 
Hlckenlooper      MlUer 

HUl  Monroney 


[Mr  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee   [Mr.   Gore],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr    Nelson], 
the   Senator  from  Rhode   Island    [Mr. 
Pastore],    the   Senator   from   Alabajna 
[Mr  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri   [Mr.    Symington],    the    Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  west  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]  is 
absent   during   convalescence   from   an 

illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tne 
Senators  from  Delaware  [Mr  Bocgs  and 
Mr  Williams]  are  necessarily  absent  to 
attend   the   funeral   of   Hon.   John  Q. 

Townsend,  Jr.  ,     ^     ,        r-k/r- 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky    tMr. 

COOPER],  the  senator  from  New  Mexico 

[Mr    MECHEMl.  and  the  Senator  from 

New"  York  [Mr.  Javits]  are  necessarily 

absent.  _  r»«-_ 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
Goldwater]    are    detained    on    official 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair ) .    A  quorum  is  present. 
Mr   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President — - 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Before  I  start  on  my 
prepared  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous 
leave  that  the  rule  of  germaneness  be 
wLved.  so  that  I  may  yield  to  severai 
senators  who.  I  understand,  have  brief 
statements.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  those  Senators  for 
those  brief  statements  without  losing 
mv  right  to  the  floor.  ,,,,^1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  ask  that  I  may 
Yield  first  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  without  los- 
ing my  rights  of  any  kind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  10723)  making 
priations '/or  the  legislaUve  bra 


appro - 
braiich  for 


Mr    HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the   Senator  from  North  Dakota   [Mr. 
BURDICK],    the    Senator    from    Virginia 
[Mr    BYRD],   the   Senator   from   Idaho 
[Mr   Church],  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]   the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin    [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], the  Senator  from  Georgia    [Mr. 
RUSSELL],  and  the  Senator  from  M^s- 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on  official 

business.  ^       ^     *    ^ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Clai«J, 
the  Senator  from  O^^^ahoma  [Mr  Ed- 
MONDSON],  the  senator  from  California 
[Mr  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  CLEVELAND. 
OHIO 
Mr   LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  say  a  few  words  about  the  threat- 
ened new  demonstrations  In  Cleveland. 

°^(i?eveland  has  been  a  community 
striving  in  the  utmost  to  provide  for 
every  citizen  a  full  enjoyment  of  Ws 
every  right  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  a  sanctuary  for  the  op- 
pressed. The  downtrodden  from  prac- 
tically all  sections  of  the  country  have 
comf  to  it  knowing  that  it  is  a  haven  of 

^^However,  some  foreign  element  hav- 
ing no  roots  in  the  community  have 
c^e  into  it  and.  by  their  disrespect  for 
what  is  right  and  in  ignorance  of  the 


goodness  of  the  Cleveland  people,  have 
brought  false  and  unjustified  shame 
upon  a  fair  community. 

I  know  the  Negro  leaders  of  Cleve- 
land They  have  been  fair,  making  their 
fight  for  the  acquisition  of  equaUty  of 
treatment  within  the  law. 

The  disregard  for  law  has  not  been  in 
the  interest  either  of  the  Negro  people 
or  the  security  of  our  country.  The  evi- 
dence is  convincing  that  in  our  city  we 
have  persons  learned  in  the  technique  of 
creating  chaos  and  disorder,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  future  life  of  the  United 
States  These  persons  are  not  either  by 
deed  or  word  depicting  the  true  and  over- 
whelmingly prevailing  attitude  of  Cleve- 
landers  that  equality  of  opportunity 
must  be  given  to  every  citizen. 

All  citizens  are  duty  bound  to  conduct 
themselves  within  the  laws  of  the  city 
and  State. 

Liberty  can  only  be  preserved  through 
obedience  to  law  and  order.  Liberty 
does  not  mean  license;  nor  that  one  can 
exercise  his  liberty  to  the  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of  another. 

Of  course,  recognition  must  be  given  to 
the  difference  between  the  fight  to  gain 
full  enjoyment  of  constitutional  rights, 
and  the  means  through  which  such 
rights  shall  be  attained.  The  achieve- 
ment must  come  within  the  processes  of 
law  and  not  by  trespass,  riot,  and  fla- 
grant defiance  of  the  rights  of  others. 

Candidly.  I  state  that  the  cause  of  the 
Negroes  in  Cleveland  and  in  the  Nation 
has  been  markedly  harmed  by  the  re- 
cently practiced  violence  and  threats  of 
violence. 

The  organization  of  rifie  clubs 
throughout  the  country  and  within 
Cleveland,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
using  the  rifies  and  the  trained  riflemen 
to  settle  racial  differences  is  shockingly 
and  indefensibly  wrong.  In  fact.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  criminal  in  spirit  and  In 
purpose. 

Over  and  above  all  else,  the  law  must 
rule.  If  It  does  not,  the  rights  of  minor- 
ities can  forever  be  disregarded,  because 
the  majority  by  violence  can  always  pre- 
vail over  the  minority. 

The  principal  responsibUity  for  keep- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  citizenry  within 
the  law  is  upon  the  citizenry  itself. 

It  next  lies  with  the  public  officials 
whose  sworn  duty  It  is  to  uphold  the  law. 
For  the  good  of  aU  the  people  of  our 
democracy,  those  of  us  who  occupy  pub- 
lic office  should  and  must  be  firm  in  the 
performance  of  our  obligations  that 
there  shall  be  no  surrender  of  govern- 
ment to  trespassers,  rioters,  and  insur- 
rectionists. 

Beyond  that,  we  should  make  it  our 
goal  to  provide  equaUty  of  opportunity 
under  the  Constitution  for  every  human 
being  within  our  land. 

Mr  President,  I  pondered  deeply  upon 
the  advisability  of  making  this  state- 
ment Friends  of  mine  from  Cleveland 
advised  that  I  should  not  do  it.  One 
especially,  who  formerly  sat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, stated  to  me,  "Why  should  you  do 
it  when  others  will  not'" 

My  answer  was  that  It  had  to  be  done, 
and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  surrender 


government  to  trespassers,  rioters,  and 
insurrectionists.  Though  it  means  de- 
mise from  pubUc  life,  I  shall  feel  the 
better  for  it  that  I  have  not  been  an 
abject  coward  fearing  to  speak  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  truth. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  his  fearless  speech. 


WILL  RIGHTS  BILL  GRANT  OR 

DENY  LIBERTIES? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  various  Senators,  first  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  .  and  then  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] ,  provided  that  I  may  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  or  any  other  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  increasing  evidence  in  some  of 
the  Nation's  press  of  the  growing  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  over  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  sign  of  in- 
creased public  awareness  of  the  far- 
reaching  provisions  of  the  bill.  Inas- 
much as  it  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  committee  without  legislative 
hearings  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  the 
newspapers  which  are  endeavoring  to 
make  up  for  this  information  gap  are  to 
be  commended.  .,  ^  ^f 

A  splendid  editorial  examination  ot 
HR  7152  was  published  April  1  in  the 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  News,  written  by  the 
editor,  C.  Howard  Leavy,  Jr.  This  edi- 
torial correctly  assesses  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  this  proposed  legislation 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wnx  RIGHTS  Bill  Geant  oe  Dent  Ubeetixs? 
The  so-called  civil  rights  bUl.  now  being 
debated  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  perhaps  the 
most  drastic,  far-reaching  measure  ever  to 
be  considered  by  the  Congress. 

As  claimed  by  Its  proponents  the  bill,  u 
It  becomes  law,  may  grant  certain  llbertlM  to 
minority  groups,  but  It  also  would  deny  other 
liberties  or  rights  to  all  the  American  people. 
The  most  objectionable  provisions  of  the 
measure  are  those  described  as  the  public 
accommodations  and  fair  employment  sec- 
tions.   In  the  former,  according  to  opponents 
of  the  bUl.  even  private  clubs  could  lose  their 
Identity,   and   a    portion   of    "^^i^/^^il^^f 
be  forced  open  to  the  general  public.    More- 
over  this  section  would  deny  property  own- 
ers the  right  to  operate  their  businesses  as 
they  desire.     The  fair  employment   section 
would  deny  businessmen  the  right  to  hire 
and   fire   as   they   choose,   and   furthermore 
would  subject  them  to  the  caprice  of  a  com- 
mission whose  members  could  arbitrarily  ex- 
amine   a    company's    records    to    det«;;°^°« 
whether   there   has   been    discrimination   In 
hiring  or  firing  practices.    If  the  commission 
decides  there   has  been   ^^crimination   the 
owner  would  be  tried  before  a  three-Judge 
Federal  court— with  no  right  of  trial  by  Jury. 
People  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  dlstiirbed   over   these   and  other   pro- 


i 


visions  of  the  bUl.  and  many  have  aaked 
their  Senators  to  oppose  the  measure  as 
presently  drafted.  ,  „^„„h 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  amend- 
menta— and  many  wUl  be  offered  not  only  by 
opposition  southern  Senators  but  by  those 
from  other  sections  who  favor  a  civil  right* 
bUl  but  feel  the  measure  In  Its  present  form 
is  too  drastic,  too  harsh.  For  example.  Sen- 
ator DniKSEN.  Republican,  of  IlllnoU.  and 
senator  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  who 
want  a  rights  bill  passed,  say  the  measure 
currently  before  the  Senate  must  be  amend- 
ed or  softened— especially  the  accommoda- 
tions and  employment  sections— or  they  wiu 
not  support  It. 

We  believe  the  American  people  will  not 
accept  the  measure  In  the  absence  of  clari- 
fying or  softening  amendment*,  and  In  sim- 
ple Justice  and  falrnees  we  hope  the  Senate 
Wui  consider  carefully  the  serious  effects  ^ 
the  blU.  not  on  the  people  of  the  South  or 
North   or    West,   but   on   all    the    American 

^^^eanwhlle,  Georgia  Senators  Russell  and 
TALMADGE  and  others  who  oppose  the  blU 
in  Its  entirety,  are  waging  a  valiant  flght^ 
Their  purpose,  primarily.  Is  to  explal^  the 
proposed  leglslaUon  In  detail,  and  tHus  In- 
form  the  country  how  dangerous  and  far- 
reaching  are  Its  provisions. 


THE  SS  "HOPE."  AMERICA'S  VOLUN- 
TEER HOSPITAL  SHIP.  DOING  SIG- 
NIFICANT JOB  IN  ECUADOR 
Mr  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  days,  the  attention  of  all 
Americans,  as  well  as  people  through- 
out the  world,  has  been  directed  toward 
the  tragic  events  of  nature  which  have 
been  taking  place  in  Alaska  and  along 
the  Pacific  coast. 

In  another  part  of  the  worid.  in  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  a  group  of  dedicated 
Americans  is  bringing  teaching  and 
training,  care  and  comfort,  to  thousands 
less  fortunate  than  we.  I  fPeak  of  t^e 
medical  staff  of  the  hospital  ship  SS 
Hope  now  anchored  at  GuayaquU,  Ecua- 

dof. 

I  am  proud  to  Include,  among  my  con- 
stituents. Dr.  EWon  Ellis,  of  Redwood 
City  who  has  recently  returned  from 
spending  a  2-month  toHT  °f,.  ^"*|^ 
Guayaquil  as  well  as  Trujillo,  Peru, 
where  a  Project  Hope  medical  team 
carries  on  the  work  begun  there  whtti 
the  ship  visited  the  area  in  1962.  Dr. 
Ellis  also  served  aboard  the  Hope  during 
its  Peruvian  medical  mission. 

Mr   David  Perlman.  a  correspondmt 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  talked 
with  Dr  Ellis  recently  upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States  and  reported  on  the 
work  carried  on  by  Project  Hope   in 
South  America.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr 
Perlman's  report.    I  salute  Dr.  Ellis  and 
the  more  than  600  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  who  have  served  aboard 
the  SS  Hope  during  voyages  to  Indone- 
sia, South  Vietnam,  Peru,  and  Ecuador. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thi  SS  "HoPK's"  Ekdlbss  Mission 
(By  David  Perlman) 
GTTATAQtnL.  EctTADOB.— The  SS  Hopc^ 
America's  volunteer  hoepital  ship,  Is  on  duty 
here  In  Ecuador  now,  doing  a  Job  whose 
significance  most  people  back  home  barely 
realize. 
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The    Hope    and   lt«   staff   of    doctors   iind 
nuT^  iZ.  throughout   U.e   ^^Ited   f^^t«. 
take  care  of  sick  people-thousands  of  thjem. 
They    operate    aboard    the    ship,    they 
ilnL  deep  In  the  moet  woeful  slums, 
distribute  free  milk. 

Their    generosity    Is   boundless,    their 

thuslaam  Is  Immense.  ,      v,   .  ir,^„iTPd 

As  a  result  the  United  States  has  IncuTcd 
thfgratuude  of  thousands  of  poverty-ridden 
pe^p^e  in  Ecuador.  Just  as  It  has  ^  Perj  .  In 
Vietnam,  and  In  Indonesia,  where  the  I^ope 
has  also  operated. 

GOAL 

Tt  mav  have  also  won  some  sort  of  le  ^ 
in  thT  cold  war.  if  anyone  chooses  to  tllnk 
of  a  hospital  as  a  cold  war  weapon. 
°  But  eLnlng  gratitude  a-d  winning 
mlshes  are  not  the  goals  of  the  Hope  s 
^thnueh  they  may  well  be  for  many  ol  the 
Amer^c^is  who  contribute  the  $4  miunn  a 
Jj^r  It  t^kes^to  run  the  International  pre  ject 
"^  The  H^eVgcil  Is  simple  but  tremendously 
hoTd  Tohelp  advance,  by  teaching  ani  ex- 
Iple  tJe  sti^dards  of  medical  care  In  those 
remot^  corners  of  the  world  where  th^  lob 
seems  toughest. 

IMPRESSIVE 

I  have  just  spent   some  ^^\^^^"' 


i|;-up 


iiklr- 
iitaff. 


I  have  jusu  sh-^""   ° -,       .  .^__  ,,„itine 

white  ship  here  in  Guayaquil.     After  Msltmg 
wmte  smp  "ci  ».„v,r,(r<!.n<s     and    pa- 
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had  built  a  well  and  a  pvunp  for  water;  they 
had  pressured  the  mayor  Into  taking  meas- 
ures for  sanitation. 

'•The  cUnlc  was  continuing,  and  the  nos- 
Dltal  was  enforcing  rigid  rules  of  cleanli- 
ness in  Its  operating  rooms.  They  were  ster- 
lllzine  all  their  Instruments  now.  Instead  of 
pumping  patients  full  of  antibiotics  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  Infection. 

••The  doctors  were  really  proud  of  the  work 
they  were  continuing;  and  It  made  me  proud 
too,  that  the  Hope  had  started  It. 


the 


pa- 


may 


as   a 

KU- 

They 


set 
Im- 
left 


with   doctors,    nurses,    technicians,    anc 
Tlents-    and  aft«  watching  Hope's  work  In 
clinics  ashore.  Im  deeply  impressed^ 

Some  of  Hopes  volunteer  V^Y^^^^^^ 
come    from    the    States    for    their    2-iii 
SS?  of   duty   thinking  of  themselves 
SS  between  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Dr. 
"^    But  once  here  reality  takes  over, 
discover  that  the  SS  Hcxpe  can.  in  essence 
do  one  trSly  major  Job.  and  do  It  superbly 

"^  It  can  patiently  teach  and  train  aj^d 
examples  for  the  medical  personnel  of 
™rl8hed  countries,  so  that  a  legacy   s 
5^  moSern  technique,  of  Insistence  on  sterl 
?zaT^n  and  Immunization,  and  above  all  of 
pSfound  concern  for  patients  as  Individual 
human  beings. 

CHANGES  J 

I  visited  one  P^^jllc  hospital  hje  in 
crowded,  steamy,  filthy  Guayaquil,  f|r  ex 
Se.  where  patients  lie  on  the  ward Jflom^. 
?S>  to  a  mattVess.  waiting  for  a  vacant  bed^ 
?Lere  a^e  almost  no  nurses;  the  band^s  of 
intended  surgery  patients  oof^^^;**^ '  ^^^ 
lucky  few  have  mosquito  nets  to  keep  tfce  flies 

""VSi?  h'oJc's'  physicians  run  a  cllnli  here, 
and  alreaSy  changes  are  on  the  way^  Oper- 
Sn«  rooms  are  being  modernized;  Eouado- 
?an  doctors  are  beginning  to  press  hi  rd  for 
reform;   some  of  the  hopeless  stagnation  Is 

"*S?  mdon  Ellis,  a  Redwood  City  ch*t  sur- 
Keon',  is  working  with  the  Hope  here  on  his 
f^oAd  round  of  duty  as  a  volunteer^  He  did 
his  fiSt  tour  a  year  ago,  when  the  «'£'«  ^« 
anchored  at  Trujlllo.  an  abysmally  poor 
waterfront  city  In  northern  Peru. 

SITWRISE 

When  he  flew  down  to  Join  the  Hope  here 
he™de  a  side  trip  to  Peru  Just  t^  see  If 
any  of  the  Hope's  influence  ^ad  remained. 

"It  was  extraordinary."  he  told  me  i 
learned  that  If  you  really  get  through  to 
AJplfyou  can  actually  change  Instljtutlons. 
I  was  amazed  , 

"Here  we  had  worked  In  slums  whsre  they 
had  no  water,  no  electricity,  no  schbols.  no 
sewage.  We  even  faced  opposition  ty  some 
strongly  conservative  medical  leade^.  But 
we  had  tried  to  stimulate  the  youn  ^er  doc- 
tors and  to  make  the  people  themselves  take 
an  interest  and  realize  that  thelri  "^is^'rv 
wasn't  Inevitable 


misery 


CLEANLimSS 

"When  I  went  back  I  found  that  right  In 
the  Blum  where  we  had  worked.  v(^lunteer8 


INDrVIDUALS 

"But  most  slgnlflcant  of  all  we  seem  to 
have  established  the  concept  that  patients 
are  Individuals;  and  that  the  best  medical 
practice  recognizes  this  fact  above  all  others, 
whatever  the  patient's  level  In  llfe^ 

The  Hcype  has  left  a  medical  team  In  Peru 
to  continue  teaching  and  to  help  with  a 
new  medical  school  there.  Similar  teams 
are  operating  In  Vietnam  and  Indonesia. 

This  Hope  project  Is  an  Interesting  one. 
Begun  in  1960  as  part  of  the  people-to-people 
program,  the  hospital  ship  has  a  staff  of 
about  85  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  med- 
ical technicians.  The  doctors  are  all  volun- 
teers, except  for  the  chief  of  staff.  Dr. 
Howard  R.  Porter,  a  thoracic  surgeon  from 
Highland  Hospital  in  Oakland. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  ship  is  completely  equipped  with  beds 
for  120  patients,  diagnostic  X-ray  facilities, 
sneclal  laboratories,  three  operating  rooms, 
and  closed-circuit  TV  from  the  operating 
rooms  to  a  small  auditorium.  .„„„,.., 

It  is  a  hospital,  but  a  teaching  hospital. 
During  every  working  moment  every  doctor. 
nSse,^nd  technician  has  at  least  one^ua- 
Soran  counterpart  who  works,  observes 
and  learns  alongside  him. 

There  are  classes  all  the  Ume;  there  are 
hospital  rounds  ashore.  The  American  doc- 
tors  work  Intimately  with  Ecuador  s  three 
medical  schools,  and  with  loc^l  Bponsor- 
Sgcommittees.  The  Ecuadoran  Government 
requested  the  Hope  mission. 

At  clinics  in  Guayaquil's  largest  mud- 
choked,  miserable  slums,  the  Hope's  staff  saw 
nearlv  1  500  patients  last  month,  and  dls- 
?rlbSed  6,000%lnts  of  milk.  At  local  hoe- 
oltols  Hope  clinics  saw  1.452  patients,  and 
aboard  ship  another  469  patients  were 
UeTted  Surgeons  performed  186  operations. 
BuTto  the  Hope's  staff  a  great  tragedy  Is 
that  so  few  people  who  need  help  can  receive 
It  It  would  obviously  take  a  thousand 
Hopes  to  clean  up  the  festering  burden  of 
uSiet  medical  needs  In  a  country  like  Ecua- 

'^"•It  hurts."  said  Dr.  Porter,  "but  we  simply 
have  to  be  realistic.  We  have  to  remember 
that  we're  here  to  teach,  and  we  must  select 
our  patients  for  their  value  in  teaching.  We 
don't  try  to  do  dramatic  heart  surgery,  or 
?reat  cancer,  because  these  aren't  the  areas 
where  the  big  public  health  problems  lie. 

TKEATMENT 

"Instead,  our  surgeons  correct  hundreds  of 
orthopedic  deformities,  left  over  from  birth 
defects  and  polio.  We  do  pediatrics;  we  cope 
with  parasite  Infestations. 

"We  treat  syphUls;  we  teach  tuberculosis 
control;  we  try  to  persuade  doctors  that  de- 
livering babies  should  be  their  business  and 
not  left  only  to  mldvrtves." 

The  Hope-^  chief  nurse.  Dorothy  Aeschll- 
man  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  aboard  since 
the  project  began.  She's  a  realist  too.  and  a 
dedicated  one. 

"Coming  directly  into  a  country."  she  said, 
"elves  us  a  chance  to  get  really  close  to  our 
counterparts  here.  They  live  with  us  and 
work  with  us  aboard  ship.  We  work  with 
them  In  their  hospitals." 

ENCOtmACEMENT 

"There  are  people  here,  and  In  every  coun- 
try who  are  trying  hard  to  do  a  good  Job 
against    terrible    difficulties.      They   need    a 


fair  piece  of  encouragement,  and  perhaps 
this  bucking  up  for  the  future  is  what  we 
can  give  them  best  of  all." 

The  gleaming  white  Hope  has  been  in 
Guayaquil  since  last  December,  and  will  re- 
main until  September.  From  here  she  wUl 
go  to  Guinea,  In  Africa,  at  the  request  of 
Guinea's   Government. 

She  has  already  helped  train  more  than 
2  000  doctors  and  technical  personnel  since 
she  first  left  San  Francisco  In  I960;  ber 
surgeons  have  performed  more  than  4.000 
major  operations,  and  500,000  have  been  ex- 
amined and  Immunized  at  Hope  clinics. 

The  Hope's  record  Is  Impressive;  but  her 
missions  Is  endless— at  least  until  the  world 
changes. 


POLITICS  IN  1964— AN  ADDRESS  BY 
HON.  ALF  LANDON 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  Alf  M.  Landon 
before  the  Kansas  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  at  Russell.  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Politics   in    1964 
(Address  by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon  at  the  Kan- 
sas Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Russell. 
Kans..  April  4.  1964) 

By  politics.  I  mean  questions  covering 
government,  domestic,  and  International 
policies. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  cover  the  whole  field 
of  issues  involved  In  the  coming  election 
that  are  now  being  shaped  by  our  President, 
by  the  Congress,  and  by  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  In  America  and  the  world. 
I  will  attempt  to  discuss  briefly  three  basic 
bipartisan  problems:  Control  of  news  by  the 
executive  side  of  our  Government,  interna- 
tional policies  that  are  being  shaped  now  by 
our  President  and  the  Congress,  and  domes- 
tic problems  particularly  relating  to  agri- 
culture. 

1.  As  to  news — 

We  are  living  not  only  in  an  era  of  great 
and  rapid  change.  We  are  also  in  an  era  of 
great  volumes  of  news.  Our  American  news 
media  are  to  be  complimented  for  a  good  Job 
done  in  keeping  up  with  that  change  and 
with  its  multiplicity  of  news. 

While  there  has  never  been— by  and 
large— better  news  coverage  than  we  have 
today,  there  are  still  highly  Important  un- 
answered political  questions  lost  today  in 
that  heavy  day-to-day  volume  and  multi- 
plicity of  news  that  are  not  followed  up  as 
they  should  be  by  good  reporting. 

Frequently  two  different  and  contradictory 
sources  of  Information  exist  In  the  national 
executive  branch:  One  handed  out  for  the 
public,  the  other  for  administration  officials. 
That  is  not  good.  That  involves  more  than 
the  customary  management  of  news  by  every 
administration.  It  means  downright  de- 
ception. 

Today's  Increase  In  the  channels  of  com- 
munication has  given  Government  propa- 
ganda a  big  edge  over  objective  thinking  be- 
cause Americans  are  not  able  to  digest  all 
the  mass  of  Information  that  floods  them. 
Taking  advantage  of  that  situation.  o\ir  Gov- 
ernment is  holding  back  cerUln  vital  nfor- 
matlon  and  parts  of  the  news  for  political 
as  well  as  military  reasons  and.  m  jne 
torrent  of  world  news,  these  critical  omis- 
sions are  not  noticed. 

Even  more  important  is  for  the  Congress 
once  more  to  vigorously  assert  Its  rights  oi 
punishing  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
that  deliberately  withhold  pertinent  infor- 
mation, misrepresent,  and  even  lie  to  con- 
gressional committees  to  cover  up  tbe  mis- 
takes of  the  executive  branch.    A  song,    it  w 


Classlfled."  ought  to  be  written  to  the  tune 
of  "Old  Man  River." 

I  call  attention  to — and  urge  support  of— 
the    U.S.    Senate    Judiciary    Subcommittee's 

proposal:  .  w*    * 

"There  is.  of  course,  a  certain  right  to 
privacy  and  a  need  for  confidentiality  in 
some  aspects  of  Government  operations.  But 
outside  these  Umited  areas,  all  citizens  have 
a  right  to  know." 

Government  U  more  rigid  in  its  structure 
in  management  of  its  affairs  than  private 
business.  Yet  this  era  of  great  change— par- 
ticularly in  science  affecting  military  weap- 
ons—has forced  a  policy  of  cost-plus,  Instead 
of  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders  In  the 
fleld  of  military  equipment. 

Models  of  guided  missiles,  and  manned  air- 
craft are  started  and  then  must  be  changed 
constantly  as  experiments  reveal  defects  or 
bring  Improvements  In  the  original  design. 

Undoubtedly,  with  the  vast  spending  that 
Is  taking  place  In  our  Defense  Establishment, 
that  method  of  cost-plus  has  encouraged 
fraud  by  those  seeking  special  advantages  by 
manipulation  of  the  regulations  and  speci- 
fications by  corrupt  public  officials  or  in  re- 
turn for  political  favors. 

All  that  demands  the  most  rigid  ethical 
standards  and  attention  by  public  officials. 
The  TFX  General  Dynamics  contract  Is  a 
case  in  point.  Senator  John  F.  McClellan. 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Investi- 
gation Committee  of  this  contract,  point- 
blank  accused  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Gllpatrlc  of  a  conflict  of  Interests  In  this 
case  in  favoring  the  Texas  flrm.  which  was 
neither  the  lowest  bidder,  nor  had  the  ap- 
proval of  Its  design  by  top  military  experts  in 
the  Pentagon.  That  being  true  and  known 
Mr  Gllpatrlc's  connecUon  with  the  Penta- 
gon should  have  been  terminated  either  be- 
fore that  contract  came  up  for  discussion  or 
immediately  after  It  was  discovered. 

It  is  not  Bobby  Baker  that  Is  on  trial  in 
the  Senate  investigation.  It  is  the  Senators 
themselves.  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  AP  report  of  March  13.  said 
he  "reluctantly  had  concluded  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ators would  not  investigate  themselves." 

During  the  past  year.  I  have  read  and  lis- 
tened to  statements  that  a  public  official's 
private  life  Is  separate  and  distinct  from  his 
pubUc  life.    That's  pure  baloney.    As  William 
Allen  White  once  put  it.  he  wears  a  plug  hat 
to  bed  and  lives  in  a  goldflsh  bowl.    A  public 
official's  private  life  and  affairs  are  and  ought 
to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  public  record. 
A  public  official  who  nourishes  In  his  ethi- 
cal and  moral  obligations  easy  and  loose  atti- 
tudes  in   efforts   to   influence    favorable   or 
special  action  Involving  critical  decisions  of 
Government  funds  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
growing  menace  to  government  in  America. 
Interpretations  of  what  constitutes   con- 
flicts of  interests  widely  differ  and  cannot 
and  must  not  be  Ignored  by  the  press  and 
by  American  people.     The  burden  of   proof 
rests  on  all  public  officials  In  a  vulnerable 
position.    Even  where  there  is  no  bribery  in- 
volved—either    directly    or     indirectly— the 
public  should  demand  the  simple   question 
of  those  officials:  Is  their  conduct  and  atti- 
tude proper  and  ethical? 

There  Is  a  bill  by  Senator  Case  and  Senator 
Neuberoer  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
win  solve  that  for  the  voters  and  all  public 
officials.  That  bill  requires  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  high  appointed  pub- 
lic officials  and  staff  disclose  their  sources  of 
Income  anually. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bill  goes  far  enough. 
I  would  make  their  Income  tax  returns  a 
public  record.  Let  the  light  of  day  fall  on  all 
their  transactions.  Then  the  fog  of  conflict 
of  Interests  wlU  be  dispersed,  clearing  the 
voters'  vision.  It  can  be  safely  left  to  them 
to  conclude  the  matter  properly. 

That,  in  turn,  will  encourage  States  to  set 
the  same  standards.  Why  wait  for  the  Con- 
gress?    I  hope  Kansas  gubernatorial  candi- 


dates will  support  a  declaration  In  both  party 
platforms  for  such  legislation. 

In  this  extremely  dangerous  period,  neither 
Republicans  nor  Democrats  shoiild  Ignore 
factors  threatening  to  undermine  our 
strength  of  character  at  home  and  our  posi- 
tion In  the  world  at  large. 

Control  of  news  is  not  conflned  to  these 
few  Illustrations  I  have  mentioned.  This 
evil  Is  present  In  the  following  subjects  that 
I  will  discuss. 

2.  In  the  fleld  of  international  relations — 
The  official  label  of  "training  and  support." 
applying  to  otir  military  force  in  South  Viet- 
nam, is  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  a 
material  fact  with  Intent  to  deceive.  The 
cold  facts  are  that  our  American  soldiers  are 
Involved  In  dally  combat.  According  to  a 
recent  Associated  Press  story.  In  our  fighting 
planes,  "the  Vietnamese  who  sometimes  rides 
along  U  normally  an  ordinary  soldier— his 
rlfie  between  his  legs— sitting  between  two 
gunners.     He  seldom  can  speak  English." 

There  Is  the  host  of  unanswered  questions 
in  our  foreign  policy,  particularly  relating  to 
South  Vietnam.  We've  had  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  statements  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Demo- 
crat majority  leader  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  and  our 
President  himself. 

It  was  obvious  for  many  months  that  o\ir 
situation  there  was  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Secretary  McNamara  said,  on  his  return  from 
South  Vietnam  in  December  1963,  that  we 
would  have  our  troops  out  of  there  by  1965. 
That  meant  only  one  thing  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  whole  world- that  we 
were  licked.  To  the  American  people  tbat 
meant  we  had  won  the  war.  Everyone  else 
but  the  American  people  knew  that  we  were 
losing  a  war  in  which  American  soldiers  were 
directly  involved  and  flghtlng. 

Secretary  McNamara  completely  reversed 
his  position  of  taking  our  troops  out  of  South 
Vietnam  in  1965  on  March  18,  saying  we 
would  send  all  military  and  economic  sup- 
plies necessary  to  South  Vietnam's  victory. 
Two  Democrat  Senators  Immediately  Jumped 
on  him  for  that  demanding  we  bring  our 
military  force  home. 

As  for  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  I 
think  It  can  be  said  that  he  had  the  simple 
direction  of  a  man  of  action  In  his  first  state- 
ment and  his  second  statement. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  were  not  willing 
to  do  more  to  save  themselves  from  Com- 
munist imperialism,  then  he  would  bring  our 
combat  army  home.  When,  as.  and  if  they 
did,  he  would  finish  the  Job. 

In  his  last  statement,  he  evidently  reflected 
his  confidence  in  the  ability  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  present  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  unify  an  all-out  effort  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  In  defense  of  their 
liberty  and  freedom  from  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

It  has  been  2  weeks  since  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  return  with  General  Taylor  and 
we  still  do  not  have  his  report  and  recom- 
mendations, except  in  piecemeal  that  is  sim- 
ply a  rehash  of  what  he  already  had  pre- 
viously said.  Even  of  greater  Importance, 
the  administration  has  not  formulated  Its 
policy  on  South  Vietnam  except  the  general 
White  Hovise  statement  on  March  17  of  con- 
tinued military  and  economic  aid.  Why  this 
delay  in  all  the  aspects  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara's  rep)ort? 

Still  unsettled  is  what  are  we  going  to  do 
that  we  have  not  been  doing  to  establish 
the  security  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
then  get  our  American  combat  forces  out  of 
there  for  home. 

The  most  accurate  answer  at  this  time  has 
to  be  that  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  President  knows  exactly  what  our  new 
policy  ought  to  be  and  is  to  be  in  Vietnam. 
I  say  that  in  full  appreciation  that  there  are 
many  imponderable  factors  that  surprise 
us — including   the   position   of   other   great 


friendly   powers    who   are   Involved   In   any 
actions  we  take. 

South  Vietnam  Is  a  key  country  to  the  free 
world  and  America.  If  we  withdraw  our 
combat  troops — and  that  country  follows  the 
course  of  action  of  Its  neighbors  and  lines  up 
•wXth  China — Formosa,  South  Korea.  Japan, 
and  the  budding  Malaysian  nation  are  all 
outflanked.  The  pressure  then  Is  on  the 
Philippines  and  Australia,  and  America  is 
backed  up  against  Pearl  HM-bor. 

It  can  be,  by  and  large,  a  correct  foreign 
policy  for  our  Government  to  be  flexible  in 
this  kind  of  a  world.  That  should  not  mean 
conflicting  and  vacillating  day-to-day  deci- 
sions. For  example,  the  President's  state- 
ment relating  to  Panama.  That  was.  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  such  a  shock  and  sur- 
prise that  that  OrganlEatlon  withdrew  from 
any  further  negotiations.  Later  the  Presi- 
dent felt  It  necessary  to  attempt  to  rectify 
that  previous  statement. 

When  our  late  President  established  his 
Cuban  quarantine,  our  embassies  received 
the  customary  long  cablegrams  of  explana- 
tions to  make  to  the  other  embassies.  One 
of  our  foreign  ambassadors  told  me  that, 
when  he  started  explaining  his  cablegram 
to  another  ambassador,  he  was  stopped  with 
Just  one  question:  "Do  you  Intend  to  go 
through  with  It?" 

Cuba  today  Is  not  only  a  base  of  great  mil- 
itary value  to  Russia— with  a  submarine  base 
90  miles  from  our  shores — Cuba  also  has 
great  value  as  a  training  camp  for  Commu- 
nists in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  instructed 
In  the  techniques  of  murder,  sabotage,  guer- 
rilla warfare,  and  propaganda. 

Our  policy  is  a  voluntary  economic  block- 
ade. I  have  always  favored  trading  with 
all  countries.  As  I  said  some  15  years  ago. 
if  It  was  true  that  trade  followed  the  flag, 
by  the  same  token  It  was  true  that  the  flag 
followed  trade.  Honest  and  fair  dealing 
with  even  native  tribes  has  always  been  the 
way  to  make  friends.  Yet  we  never  learned 
that  lesson  out  of  the  early  days  In  our  coun- 
try's racial  relations. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  were  Juvenile 
In  breaking  our  own  policy  of  voluntary 
economic  blockade  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries with  the  Russian  wheat  deal,  and  not 
expecting  our  friends  to  do  likewise.  When 
we  suspended  our  foreign  aid  in  retaliation, 
they  did  not  get  mad— they  laughed  at  us. 
The  rush  Is  on  among  them  to  get  Into 
the  Communist  market. 

The  point  I'm  making  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  what  our 
policies  are  in  that  Communist  beachhead 
on  our  shores— as  well  as  In  South  Vietnam 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world— if  we  really 
have    one.     We    are    entitled    to    know    the 

story not  from  some  Government  handout, 

byt  from  free  unshackled  news  media. 

in  1936,  I  said  the  Neutrality  Act  was  not 
a  way  to  peace.  It  would  lead  a  foreign 
aggressor  to  believe  the  American  people 
would  not  fight  a  war  under  any  clrcimi- 
stances — and  that  was  not  true. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  pxirely  de- 
fensive under  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations.  That  is  unhappily 
reminiscent  of  the  1935  Neutrality  Act— a 
purely  defensive  policy. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  not  to  go  the  way 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Indifference 
and  Upservlce  of  many  of  Its  membership 
must  change  to  positive  support.  Come  fall. 
some  17  nations  in  default  of  their  dues 
must  put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
Is — as  the  old  saying  goes — or  lose  their  vote. 
A  week  ago,  Senator  Fulbeight,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee, 
directed  the  attention  of  ovir  country  to  our 
unrealistic  foreign  policies  and  called  for 
basic  changes  that  I  have  long  advocated. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator's  general  proposals, 
his  reasoning,  and  his  flat  statement  that 
our  Cuban  policy  Is  a  failure.     I  do  not  agree 
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_.♦>,  hirr.  when  he  says  Castro  Is  a  "dlstalste- 
7ul  nSiSnce  buf  no/  an  Intolerable  dagger 
to  the  United  States."  , 

I  do  agree  with  Secretary  of  State  RusK^ 
Who    promptly    contradicted    Se"\tor    r^L- 
■RiGHT    saying,  "CasUo  Is  more  than  a  hul 
SSie      Sf  18  a  menace  to  this  hemlsph^e. 

?  emphatically  believe  that  Sena  orj^- 
B.ICHTS  position-that  It  Is  high  "n^'l^^^^ 
w^  ^appraise  our  International  econbmlc 
JoUcTes^'rthe  Ught  ot  ^rastl^y  a£red 
international  political  relations-Is  ^und 
and  calls  for  thorough  consideration  l^y  all 

Americans.  »,♦,,*„      n(4<nm- 

QuoUng      "Research      Institute      Repom 

mendatlons"  of  February  21 :  . 

"^  Khnishchev  took  another  batter  ng  If  om 
the  party  In  Moscow,  last  week.    He  s  stUl  on 
Ss  f^t   but  looking  Shakier  than  eve; 
fact   there's  real   question   now   how 
authority  he  has  left. 

"The  setting  for  this  latest  round  w, 
usual  in  Itself;  another  Pje^um  (full 
\rMi\    Of  the  Party  Central  Committer      . 
i"S^on  hs'^^ter  the  last,  instead  of  th J  cus- 
tomary 6  months.     Its  topic:    ap-lculture- 
wo«tItem  in  the  whole  Soviet  mess.     I^  real 
■ublecf    a  free  swinging  battle  over   every 
tSfng  from  Ideology  to  the  weather,  s^  vlo- 
i-r^»  Tviiirh  nf  It  Is  still  secret.  i     .     ^ 


In 
luch 

un- 
leet- 
-Just 


lent  much  of  it  Is  still  secret 


Klm..I.ch.V.  situation  " Jon".  '"  ,»  "t! 


ment  decisions  throughout  ttie  entire Jworia. 
Sms  manifesting  once  again  ^1»  f  ^J^jf,^^ 
of    personally    surviving    awesome    p<^lltlcal 

^*J?J?re  m  some  respects  an  isolateAatio- 
and  (retting  more  so  every  day.  WMatever 
Sffflcultles  we  Americans  face  and  whatever 
breakdown  we  see  In  NATO,  our  problems  axe 
comparatively  small  when  contrasted  with 
the  situation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  , 

Its  agriculture  Is  an  abysmal  mess,  and  it 
wUl  not  be  much  different  next  year. J  Com- 
munism the  world  over  Is  turning  more 
^»HiVftTiv  to  the  profit  Incentive  ol  capl- 
Susm  "n  both'^^gr^culture  and  Ind^try^n 
f^der  to  get  Its  essential  production.  The 
^vlet  Union's  capability  of  enforcing  dlscl- 
^ine^'an?  uSanlm^ty  In  Its  centr^  EJ^opean 

b^^LU°''^rs^nrsovrc^^^^^ 

proving  both   dangerous  and  costly ,  to  the 

^"NoVTnTare    countries    like    Indonesia^ 
C^^la    and   North  Vietnam  getjlng   off 
?hTf^«  on  the  side  of  China;  the  Commu- 
nist Partv  m  every  country  In  the  i?orld 
sDllttlng  between  Russia  and  cnina. 

KiirShchev  has  said  that  he  wox^ld  bury 
us^m'o  now  is  saying  he  will  burr^both  o^ 
us     If  Mao  18  right,  that  will  makd  two  in 

'"^^'rurhfhe"- evidently    waa    building    his 
suS^rt  against  Mao  and  tlxe  Chinese  miU- 
tancv    m    Budapest    this    week.      A.ter    all. 
cmZ.  IS  cwnped  right  on  Russia's  long  bor- 
!;^«r     not  ours-^nd,  to  some  extent,  we  may 
SHghtlngt^  soviet   union's   battles    In 
5lla      Tha?  might  make  a  lot  of  difference 
in  international  relations  this  year. 
3    On  o\ir  domestic  policies— 
Our  national  administration  haa  the  defi- 
nite Keyneslan  theory  of  planned  'leflc its— 
S^gove'^rnment  expenditures   big  cs  pltal  In- 
JeltLents-belng  tried  for  the  Ax^'  ttoe  In 
any  country,  with  Its  own  addition  of  lower 
Federal  taxes. 

By  and  large,  the  concepUon  of  farm  poli- 
cies by  Democrat  administrations  since  tiie 
da"  of  secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  Wal- 
lace, has  been  to  balance  output  with  con- 
sumption by  eliminating  hundreds  of  thou- 
a^s  of  farmers.  As  It  is  now.  farm  pro- 
Tcers  are  being  sucked  into  thrpoliUcal 
quicksand  of  Government  control  and  Gov- 
ernment  help.  i     ,      ,   . 

Among  other  reasons  I  advocated  the  late 
Prudent   Kennedy's    trade    legislation    was 
that  it  was  the  only  way  ti«!^ American  Gov 
wnment    could    handle    trade    n^otlatlons 


with  growing  common  market  countries  As 
rsald  at  the  time,  how  efficiently  It  would  be 
administered  was  another  question   _ 

When  you  get  a  perishable  commodity  that 
is  wiSng  arlund  on  four  legs,  what  axe  you 
going  to  do  with  It?  You  can't  hold  It  off  the 
Set  indefinitely  or  put  It  In  surplu-  stor- 

'^I'iie^llevrthat  farm  organizations  should  be 
considering  how  they  are  going  to  meet  their 
problems  with  their  own  marketing  devices 
and  plans.  Therefore,  what  I  am  suggesting 
fn  the  way  of  marketing  controls  I-  by  the 
farmers  themselves  through  their  coopera- 
me  aasoclatlons-not  the  National  Oovern- 

"^Bilcally.  the  problem  Is  one  of  control  by 
farmers  as  they  move  In  unison  on  long-range 
planning  through  better  marketing  organl- 

^The'llvestock  people  In  Kansas  are  going 
through  the  same  difficulties  and  Problems 
our  wheat  producers  have  been  going  through 
these  past  years.  Both  have  Improved  their 
producuon-more  calves  are  »aved  now  tj^an 
was  true  20  or  30  years  ago.  and  the  whole 
business  of  feeding  has  Improved  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock. 

While  consumption  of  beef,  pork  ana 
mutton  has  gone  up,  the  Production  of  llv^ 
stock  has  gone  up  faster  because  of  Improved 
technical  processes. 

Just  as  in  wheat  production,  techniques 
have  steadily  Improved-ln  the  livestock  n- 
dusuy  "black  blizzards"  do  not  affect  high 
plains  wheat  areas  today  like  they  did  years 
ago  because  of  soil  conservation  practices 
and   the   machinery   we  have   to   deal   with 

*^wS  are  on  the  verge  of  hybrid  wheat  which 
they  predict  will  Increase  the  Production  of 
wheat  another  20  or  30  percent.  The  wheat 
people  have  not  been  able  to  solve  their  prob- 
lem with  all  the  legislation  we  ve  had  ^d 
the  cattle  people  are  now  facing  the  same 
basic  situation.  ,     ,  . 

The  trouble  has  been  that  all  farm  legisla- 
tion has  been  written  and  administered  with 
an  eye  on  the  next  election  Instead  of  the 
basic  problems  confronting  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer  corn  producer,  and  cattle  producer. 

Take  the  fruitgrowers  In  Florida  and 
California.  Fruitgrowers  have  never  asked 
for  market  controls  of  production.  They 
have  been  able  to  impose  marketing  con- 
tracts through  their  growers'  associations. 
That  effort  In  California  began  In  1916. 

I  don't  know  whether  It  can  be  made  to 
work,  as  I've  said,  for  the  wheat  and  the 
corn  and  the  livestock  producers,  but  at  lewt 
there  Is  a  successful  program  that  s  been 
worked  by  the  fruitgrowers  that  might  have 
some  basis  for  consideration  through  a  na- 
tional cooperative  marketing  setup  of  some 

'^  A*prlme  Illustration  of  that  Is  the  Sunklst 
orange.     I  remember   a  conversation  I  had 
with  an  American  ambassador  about  30  ye^s 
aKO     Oranges  were  being  marketed   in  the 
country  in  which  he  represented  America  In 
Africa  under   a  label  that  was  so   close  to 
"Sunklst"  that  the  consumers  did  not  notice 
the  difference.     Yet  our  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  our  Commerce  Department  were 
entirely  indifferent  to  his  reports  of  what  was 
going   on    in   encroaching   on   this    Sunklst 
oranie  brand.     Yet  this   Is   Just  where   the 
National     Government    could    and     should 

function.  *„,,.„ 

In  livestock  markets,  by  the  same  token, 
we  find  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Tgnores  the  plain  wording  of  a  Federal 
statute  on  labeling  Imports  by  not  stamping 
the  country  of  origin  on  Imported  meat  for 
the  ultimate  consumer.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment calls  the  ultimate  consumer  a 
packinghouse.  A  sensible  reference  to  any 
dictionary  will  settle  that  question.  Ultl 
mate  "  means  "last — final." 

Along  with    the  basic  factor  of  Unproved 
production,  there  is  sUU  continued  the  hap- 


hazard marketing  of  the  farmers  Products 
wuhout  a  facility  of  some  kind  that  can 
meet  this  fundamental  problem.  The 
farmer  and  the  cattleman  are  dea  Ing  with 
mass  purchasing  power  of  the  wholesalers 
and  retailers  who  use  It.  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, to  take  advantage  of  the  farm  sur- 

""^I'belleve  there  should  be  an  Immediate 
inventory  by  the  Agriculture  Department  of 
wheat  storage  in  America  to  determine  how 
much  is  actually  In  good  market  condition 
for  human  consumption.  I  also  believe  a 
congressional  probe  Into  basic  changes  of 
magnitude  and  actual  marketing  conditions 
win  be  helpful. 

All  that  could  tie  In  with  my  previous 
proposal  that  the  whole  farm  problem  needs 
lo  be  studied  and  pulled  together  In  a  com- 
mittee set  up  by  the  Congress  and  made  by 
the  land-grant  colleges  on  the  many  basic 
factors  relating  to  land  use.  ^„^„.,^ 

I  have  raised  three  questions  of  domestic 
and  world  problems  briefly  today  that  are 
obviously  nonpartisan.  Because  of  rapid  and 
fundamental  changes  that  are  taking  place 
that  can  turn  the  world  up-slde-down  we 
must  seek  balance  In  our  thinking,  based  on 
fuller  information  and  thoughtful  discussion 

and  debate.  ^ 

In  Brazil,  not  only  the  Issue  of  a  Com- 
munist Party  takeover  occupies  the  atten- 
tlon  of  every  nation  In  the  world.  O^  Para- 
mount imporunce  are  the  divergencies  n 
the  Brazilian  Communist  Party  Itself. 
Which  has  the  greatest  strength— the  Chi- 
nese faction  or  the  Russian  faction— is  also 
a  dominating  question. 


THE  KOREAN  PARALYSIS:  TIME  TO 
REEVALUATE  OUR  POLICY  THERE 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  with 
the  same  stipulation.  ,^     ^    t 

Mr    GRXJENING.     Mr.   President.   I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
generosity  in  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
The    administration    is    to   be    com- 
mended for  withdrawing  7.500  men  of  its 
military  force  from  the  European  the- 
ater   It  should  by  now  be  apparent  that 
the  conditions  which  created  NATO,  in 
the  wake  of  World  War  II.  no  longer 
exist      France  has  not  contributed  its 
share  and  feels  it  no  longer  needs  Ameri- 
can   military    support.      However    un- 
changed the  purposes  of  the  Kremlin 
may  be  in  seeking  to  communize  the 
world,  it  is  in  trouble  at  home  and  it  is 
clear  that  U.S.S.R.  troops  will  not  march 
westward  across  Europe  and  conquer  the 
countries  between  it  and  the  Atlantic. 
Moreover,  the  success  of  the  U.S.  troop 
lift  a  few  months  ago  has  also  demon- 
strated that  keeping  our  present  forces 
in  Europe  to  the  strength  formerly  spec- 
ified is  no  longer  necessary.    Withdraw- 
ing this  small  contingent  of  7.500  men 
is  evidence  that  our  administration  has 
wisely  begun  to  appreciate  the  need  oi 
revaluating  our  policies  established  over 
a  decade  ago.  and  that  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  will  be  aided  thereby. 
This  withdrawal  should  be  only  a  begin- 

An  even  more  desirable  move,  by  which 
the  United  States  will  withdraw  troops 
no  longer  needed  abroad,  is  presented 
in  an  admirable  article  written  by  our 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  tne 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CmxRCH],  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 
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In  the  recent  issue  of  the  Nation  maga- 
zine in  an  article  headed  "Mired  Troops 
and  Frozen  Policy:  The  Korean  Paral- 
ysis "  he  points  out  that  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  two  full  combat  divi- 
sions, some  52,000  troops,  in  Korea.    He 
points  out  that  the  present-day  Korean 
Army,  numbering  600.000  men.  the  fourth 
largest  army  in  the  entire  world,  is  ample 
to  hold  the  line.    If  the  administration 
wishes  to  pursue  its  policy  of  economy 
with  safety,  with  no  menace  to  the  Na- 
tion's security,  it  will  follow  the  wise 
recommendation  of  our  knowledgeable 
colleague.  Frank  Church. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
article  entitled  "The  Korean  Paralysis,' 
by     the     Senator     from     Idaho     I  Mr. 
Church]  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mian)  Troops  and  Frozen  Policy— The  Ko- 
rean  Paralysis 
(By   Senator   Frank   Church') 
American  foreign  policy  tends  to  maintain 
fixed  positions  long  after  these  have  ceased  to 
serve  our  best  Interests.    An  example  of  this 
rigidity  Is  the  continued  stationing  of  two 
full  combat  divisions— some  52,000  American 
troops.  Including  various  supporting  units— 
m  South  Korea. 

I  neither  challenge  nor  disclaim  our  basic 
commitment  to  defend,  by  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary,  the  integrity  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.    The  fixed  position  to  which  I 
refer  Is  not  our  commitment  to  defend  the 
country,  but  the  means  by  which  we  have 
chosen  to  do  so.    The  perpetuation  of  these 
means  Is.  I  believe,  demonstrably  unsound, 
excessively  costly  and  long  since  unnecessary 
Why  does  the  United  States  need  two  full 
combat  dlvUlons  in  Korea?    Since  the  end  of 
the  Korean  fighting  In  1963,  we  have  given 
nearly  $5  billion  In  aid  to  South  Korea;  more 
than  $2  billion  of  this  aid  has  been  used  to 
equip  their  army.     Today,  the  ROK  Army, 
numbering  nearly  600,000  men.  Is  the  fourth 
largest  In  the  entire  world.    It  far  outnum- 
bers the  entire  North  Korean  Armed  Forces 
of  approximately   350.000  men.  and  Is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union     and    Communist    China.      We    have 
made  the  South  Korean  Army  combat-ready, 
and  equipped  It  with  the  most  modern  weap- 
ons; it  should,  by  now.  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  smaller  North  Korean  force.    If  It  Is 
not.  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
how  and  where  their  money  has  been  squan- 
dered. 

The  argument  thAt  we  must  leave  60,000 
American    sentinels    on    the    frontline    In 
Korea  to  guard  against,  not  a  North  Korean 
attack,   but  the  possibility  of   another    In- 
vasion by  Communist  China,  Is  transparently 
weak.     Against   an   allrout  Chinese   attack, 
two  divisions  of  American  troops  would  never 
suffice.     Should  Korea] be  so  Invaded  again, 
the  United  States  wo\ild  have  to  Intervene 
with  the  whole  of  her  military  might.    "To 
pretend  otherwise  Is  merely  to  tempt  fate. 
If  another  armed  challenge  of  this  dimen- 
sion were  to  occur  In  South  Korea,  we  would 
have  to  respond  with  forces  now  stationed 
outside  that  country.     And  we  are  prepared 
to  do  so.    Our  Armed  Forces  are  far  stronger 
and  more  mobile  than  in  1950,  when  the  last 
invasion  occurred.    Our  formidable  base  and 
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staging  area  at  Okinawa  Is  within  easy  reach. 
Moreover,  the  success  of  the  recent  "Opera- 
tion Big  Lift."  which  fiew  a  whole  division 
from  Texas  to  West  Germany,  Indicates  how 
swiftly  we  can  move  our  troops  from  one  part 
of  the  globe  to  another.  Should  a  big  new 
invasion  ever  require  It,  we  could  quickly  air- 
lift formidable  numbers  of  American  soldiers 
into  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

The  customary  retort  to   these   acknowl- 
edged facts  Is  that  two  American  divisions 
must    nonetheless    remain    In    Korea    as    a 
psychological  deterrent  to  any  future  Com- 
munist adventures,  and  to  keep  the  South 
Koreans  reassured  of  our  determination  to 
defend  their  country.     As  to  the  latter   one 
wonders  why  further  reassurance  »ho"lf  »« 
needed  after  so  vast  an  outpouring  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  fortune  In  the  Korean  war;  as 
to  the  former.  If  we  accept  the   argument 
that  our  continued  presence  In  Korea  Is  re- 
quired to  make  our  commitment  credible  to 
ehe   potential   enemy,  then   It  follows   that 
American  forces  wlU  have  to  Patrol  the  38to 
parallel  Indefinltely-at  least  until  such  time 
as  Korea's  Communist  neighbors  either  dis- 
arm or  disappear.  ,♦,„„.  -nn- 
I  find  neither  of  these  propositions  con- 
vincing.   But.  to  play  It  absolutely  safe,  let 
us  concede  that  the  continued  presence  of- 
American  troops  in  Korea  does  offer  ty^ttijr 
proof,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  of  our  deter- 
mlnaUon  to  uphold  that  country.     Does  it 
Cow  tSat  we  must  keep  two  full  divisions 
there?    Surely,  one  regimental  combat  teem 
would  serve  the  purpose.    With  our  capacity 
for  rapid  reinforcement  from  bases  nearby, 
we  can  give  South  Korea  the  same  guarantee 
of  security,  with  far  fewer  American  troops 
actually  garrisoned  there.    It  doesn  t  take  a 
whole   American   Army  to  provide   a     trip- 
wire" to  warn  of  Intruders. 

Withdrawing  the  remainder  of  these  two 
divisions  to  locations  from  which  they  could 
be  speedily  airborne  would  also  add  to  our 
general  mobility.  Our  troops  now  on  the 
line  in  Korea  can  be  used  only  to  defend 
that  country  They  are  dug  d^fP^y  i^^^^JJ* 
hillsides.  Ironically,  we  have  limited  their 
utility  by  miring  them  down  In  a  region  of 
the  world  where  their  Instant  availability  for 
iise  in  a  crisis,  somewhere  else  around  the 
rim  of  China,  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure. 

Moreover,  the  case  against  the  frozen  de- 
ployment of  two  whole  divisions  in  Korea 
18  not  limited  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  fluid  strategic  position.  There 
are  pressing  financial,  as  well  as  souiid  mil  - 
tary,  reasons  for  reducing  the  level  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  that  country. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  our  military  forces 
abroad  Is  a  far  greater  burden  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  than  our  total  outlay 
each  year  In  foreign  aid.     For  Instance.  In 
1962    our   balance-of-payments    deficit   was 
$2  18  billion.     The  drain  on  the  balance  from 
foreign-based     military     expenditures     was 
more  than  $3  billion.     In  1961,  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  was  $2.37  bUllon,  while 
our  foreign-based  military  costs  contrlbut- 
mg  to  this  deficit  exceed  $2.93  billion.     In 
both  years,  we  would  have  had  a  balance-of- 
payments  surplus,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
cost   of    our    garrisons    In    other    countrlra. 
Retaining  two  whole  divisions  In  Korea  adds 
more   than   $100  million   each   year   to  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  ^  «  ,* 

The  United  States  has  sustained  a  deficit 
in  Its  balance  of  payments  consistently  since 
1950  As  a  result,  we  have  accumulated  more 
than  $26  billion  In  short-term  obligations 
abroad.  whUe  our  gold  reserves  have  dwindled 
to  less  than  $16  billion.  If  we  subtract  the 
$12  billion  In  gold  bullion  earmarked  by  law 
to  back  the  currency  In  our  own  country,  we 
now  have  less  than  $4  billion  In  gold  reserves 
with  which  to  redeem  our  outstanding  obli- 
gations to  foreign  creditors.  During  the 
past  5  years,  our  gold  reserves  have  been  di- 


minishing at  an  alarming  rate.  We  have 
suffered  a  gold  outflow  of  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion since  1958. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that,  wherever  our 
vital  Interests  require  It,  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  station  American  troops  In  other 
countries.  But  It  is  to  say  that  the  size  of 
these  garrisons  should  be  reduced,  wherever 
possible,  to  a  prudent  minimum. 

I  submit  that  a  sound  assessment  of  our 
position  In  Korea  calls  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bulk  of  our  troops,  for  the  following 

reasons :  »j«-*v. 

The  South  Korean  Army  can  repel  a  Nortn 

Korean  Invasion. 

An  Invasion  by  Communist  China  would 
require  vis  to  make  an  effort  of  an  entirely 
different  magnitude  than  Is  Implied  by  the 
two  divisions  currently  quartered  In  Korea. 
A  regiment  of  American  combat  troops  on 
the  front  line  In  Korea  would  serve  Just  as 
effectively  as  a  "trip-wire"  deterrent  to  the 
Communists.  ♦*..., 

Removing  the  remaining  units  from  their 
trenches  In  Korea  would  add  to  the  mobility 
of  our  military  posture  In  Asia. 

A  reduction  In  the  number  of  American 
troops  stationed  in  Korea  would  mitigate 
our  serious  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Our  paralysis  of  policy  In  Korea  results  not 
so  much  from  pressures  generated  In  Seoul 
as  from  those  arising  In  Washington^  They 
are  partly  bureaucratic  and  partly  political. 

To  begin  with,  the  Army  has  a  vested  In- 
terest   m    malnUlnlng    the    status    quo    In 
Korea,  while  there  Is  no  vested   Interest  in 
changing   It.     It    Is   the   Army,   principally, 
which    regularly    resurrecto    the    specter   of 
Communist  aggression  as  the  probable  con- 
sequence  of   any   force  reduction   there.     I 
think    It    reasonable    to    suppose    that    the 
Army's  Judgment  on   this  matter  U   some- 
what colored  by  its  own  perspective.    I  have 
yet  to  meet  an  Army  officer  who  felt  we  were 
maintaining  too  many  divisions  anywhere, 
or  one  who  believed  that  our  Regular  Army 
ought   not  to  be   further  enlarged.     There 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  Army  to  seeit, 
not  alone   In  Korea  but  elsewhere,  to  per- 
petuate those  deployments  of  troops  In  the 
field  which  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
our  present  Army  strength  immune  to  ques- 
tion   and  thus   invulnerable   to  competing 
demands  for  the  slice  of  the  dej*^^*'^^^ 
It  represents.    If  we  must  wait  for  the  Army 
to  endorse  a  troop  withdrawal  from  Korea, 
we  shall  wait  a  long  time  Indeed. 

However,  whether  or  not  we  shall  continue 
to  garrison  troops  In  Korea  U  a  decision  of 
foreign  policy.     It  Is  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment   n^  the  Pentagon,  that  the  President 
should  properly  look  for  any  jecoinmended 
changes  of  course.    Unfortunately,  the  voice 
of  McCarthy  still   Intimidates  at  the  State 
Department,    even   as   the    dread    campaign 
charge    "soft  on  communism."  still  Intimi- 
dates at  the  White  House.    Fear  of  congres- 
sional  reaction    in    the    Capitol,    and    voter 
reaction  In  the  precincts,  stultifies  our  poUcy 
in  Korea,  as  It  does  wherever  we  And  our- 
selves "eyeball  to  eyeball"  with  the  Commu- 
nists    The  overriding  consideration  agaliist 
any  reduction  of  our  forces  In  Korea  Is  the 
political  calculation  that  such  a  move  would 
pay  off  for  the  Republicans.    If  a  Democratic 
President  were  to  withdraw  troops  from  Ko- 
rea   the  Republicans   might   denounce   the 
mo've  as  some  kind  of  retreat  In  the  face  of 
the  enemy;  on  the  other  hand,  a  Democratic 
President  can   easily  make  the  decision  to 
stand  still  in  Korea  look  like  a  determination 
to  stand  firm. 

So  It  is  likely  that  there  wlU  be  no  change 
in  Korea  In  the  near  future.  Perhaps  we 
shaU  have  to  wait  for  a  second-term  Presi- 
dent But  the  paralysis  of  our  policy  in 
places  like  Korea,  though  It  may  sustain 
political  Interests  at  home,  can  also  weaken 
mir  national  Interests  abroad.  Dean  Rusk  Is 
reported  recently  to  have  said  that  we  live 
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In  an  area  of  diplomacy  by  boredom.  Por 
this,  I  suggest,  we  have  oxiraelves  partly  tc 
blame.  

PANAMA— A   SUCCESSFUL   TEST   O^ 

THE   DIPLOMACY   OF   PRESIDETT^ 

JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
believe  the  outcome  of  the  administra 
tion's  handling  of  the  problems  in  ou 
relations  with  Panama  is  a  source  o: 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  all  America 
In  the  face  of  a  most  provocative  situa 
tion,  coming  early  in  his  tenure,  Presi 
dent  Johnson  and  his  administration  re 
acted  with  a  sure  and  steady  hand,  an 
held  fast  to  a  patient  and  understandini 
course  which  has  faithfully  served  th 
cause  of  peace  in  our  hemisphere. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  o 
April  8, 1964,  the  distinguished  columnis^, 
Max  Freedman.  gives  a  perceptive  re  vie 
and    analysis    of    these    development^ 
which  should  be  widely  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con 
sent  that  the  article  entitled.  "Settle 
ment    of    Panama    Squabble,"    may   b; 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrtTLEMENT      OF      PANAMA      SQUABBLE WHriE 

House  Elated  at  Chiari  Agreeing  to  Rb 
VIEW  OF  Problem  Before  Elections 

(By  Max  Freedman) 
The  White  House  thinks  it  is  a  happy  slgfa 
that  President  Chiari  has  agreed  to  reviei? 
the  entire  problem  of  Panama  before  ele<j- 
tlons  are  held  in  that  country.  This  seenjs 
to  suggest  that  Panama  will  enter  the  dU- 
cusslon  seeking  a  solution  Instead  of  txyiqg 
to  Inflame  an  election  Issue.  The  Unlt"^ 
States  Is  pledged  to  a  reasonable  and  co 
structlve  policy.  Thus,  the  path  Is  clear 
last  to  a  settlement  of  this  wretch 
squabble.  i 

President  Chiari  could  have  obtained  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  within  1  hour  of  tl^e 
outbreak  of  the  dispute.  He  was  assured  80 
by  President  Johnson  who  repeated  th»t 
offer  several  times  at  later  stages  of  the  con- 
troversy. It  took  harsh  experience  to  per- 
suade President  Chiari  that  the  United  Statf  s 
wanted  nothing  but  a  fair  settlement  bas^ 
on  reason  and  equity. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  White  House, 
the  key  to  a  settlement  h£is  always  been  the 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  with  tike 
United  States.  How  could  this  Oovernmeit 
begin  negotiations  when  Panama  refused 
even  to  recopilze  Its  existence?  Yet  Presi- 
dent Chiari  had  always  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  resumption  of  relations  until 
the  United  States  pledged  Itself  In  advanfce 
to  renegotiate  the  1903  treaty.  In  the  eiid 
he  withdrew  this  impossible  condition. 

Yet  he  wavered  and  delayed  to  the  lalst 
moment.  He  waited  to  see  If  Senator  Fi 
BRiGHT's  speech  would  lead  to  a  new  Amem- 
can  policy.  The  delay  lasted  for  1  w 
Then  President  Chiari  saw  that  Senator 
BRIGHT  spoke  for  himself  and  not  for  tke 
Johnson  administration.  American  pollfcy 
would  neither  crack  nor  retreat.  So  Prefl- 
dent  Chiari  gave  the  signal  which  has  cleartd 
the  way  for  a  settlement. 

Great  credit  should  go  to  Robert  Anderson, 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  for  consenting 
be  the  special  ambassador  to  conduct  tbe 
negotiations  for  the  United  States.  He 
recommended  to  President  Johnson  by  Tom 
Mann  of  the  State  Department  and  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy  of  the  White  Hovise.    He  £|c 


cepted  at  once   even   though   the   task  can 
hardly  be  very  pleasant. 

There  Is  nothing  aald  or  Implied  In  the 
announced  terms  for  the  discussions  that 
commits  the  United  States  to  a  new  treaty. 
That  issue,  like  all  other  Issues  In  this  dis- 
pute, will  be  settled  In  the  discussions  them- 
selves. The  words  of  the  announcement 
were  carefully  chosen  to  give  this  precise 
definition  of  American  purpose  and  they 
are  so  understood  without  objection  by 
Panama. 

The  discussion  may  result  In  a  decision  to 
clarify  arrangements  under  the  1903  treaty  in 
a  way  that  can  be  met  by  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  the  two  Presidents.  Or  new 
methods  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  may  be  embodied  In  an  executive 
agreement.  Or  there  may  be  changes  In  the 
treaty  requiring  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate.  If  the  final  decision  goes  to  a 
revision  of  the  1903  treaty,  Mr.  Anderson  will 
be  a  witness  whose  experience  and  Integrity 
will  hold  the  respect  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

That  has  always  been  President  Johnson's 
purpose  and  policy  in  the  Panama  dispute 
though  his  alms  have  not  been  so  under- 
stood. In  retrospect  the  White  House  Is 
ready  to  admit  that  the  American  case  might 
have  been  better  presented.  But  It  has  the 
facts  on  Its  side  In  Insisting  that  the  critics 
always  were  wrong,  Insofar  as  the  substance 
of  American  policy  was  concerned.  There 
never  was  any  trial  of  strength  between 
Panama  and  America,  as  Senator  PVleright 
mistakenly  alleged.  Nor  was  there  any 
American  campaign  to  Impose  a  harsh  bar- 
gain on  Panama,  as  President  Chiari  mis- 
takenly Insisted.  Nor  was  there  any  tempta- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  forget  that 
the  strong  have  an  obligation  to  be  mag- 
nanimous, as  some  American  editors  have 
mistakenly    suggested. 

The  sticking  point  for  the  United  States 
has  always  been  the  question  of  conceding — 
in  advance  and  under  pressure — the  essen- 
tial points  which  should  be  settled  only  at 
the  negotiating  table.  Acceptance  of  this 
mischievous  precedent  would  bring  a  tangle 
of  perplexities  to  the  United  States  in  Its 
negotiations  with  other  countries.  It  wisely 
refused  to  yield  on  this  basic  point  and  Its 
wisdom  finally  preveilled.  The  mood  at  the 
White  House  now  Is  less  one  of  exultant 
satisfaction  than  It  Is  of  rather  sad  wonder 
at  why  so  many  Americans  should  always  be 
so  quick  to  assume  that  American  policy  Is 
wrong. 

A  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  PANAMA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  all 
who  are  Interested  in — and  informed 
about — U.S.  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  been  both  impressed  and  grati- 
fied by  President  Johnson's  selections  of 
diplomatic  personnel  to  represent  us  with 
our  neighbors.  The  President  is  giving 
us  a  new  breed  of  interested,  concerned 
and  compassionate  diplomats  in  the 
hemisphere. 

In  the  Washington  Daily  News  April 
8,  1964.  Miss  Virginia  Prewett  discussed 
this  very  welcome  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  citing  particularly 
the  President's  excellent  choice  of  Jack 
H.  Vaughn  as  our  new  Ambassador  to 
Panama. 

Jack  H.  Vaughn  Is  a  gentleman  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  our  relationship  with 
Panama  in  considerable  detail. 

I  believe  the  insights  and  comments 
of  Virginia  Prewett's  column  will  be 
heartening  to  all  who  read  them. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  entitled  "Vaughn 
Will  Give  United  States  Lift  in  Panama," 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[The  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  8,  1964) 

Vaughn  Will  Give  United  States   Lift  in 
Panama 
(By  Virginia  Prewett)  | 

Jack  H.  Vaughn,  President  Johnson's 
choice  as  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama, 
comes  out  of  a  new  breed  In  Latin  American 
affairs.  A  seasoned  Latin  American  hand  at 
43,  he  not  only  has  done  shirt-sleeves  work 
In  Latin  America,  but  also  considers  that 
region  tremendously  Important. 

A  Latin  American  curse  for  many  decades 
has  been  that  many  U.S.  diplomats,  whether 
career  officers  or  political  appointees,  have 
considered  the  area  the  diplomatic  boon- 
docks. 

At  a  time  when  one  of  our  Central  Ameri- 
can nelght>ors  was  playing  a  crucial  role  in 
the  New  World,  a  new  U.S.  Ambassador  there 
told  me:  "I'm  Just  down  here  because  the 
climate's  good."  He  felt  he  was  "In  exile" 
till  he  could  get  a  European  or  Asiatic  post 
again. 

Mr.  Vaughn,  first  of  all,  has  metaphorically 
calloused  his  hands  working  with  Latin 
American  problems — slum-Improvement, 

education,  housing — long  before  concern 
with  them  became,  as  It  Is  today,  mildly 
fashionable.  During  the  mld-1950's  he  was 
In  Panama  for  2  years  with  point  4  projects. 

As  Latin  American  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  he  has  guided  our  young  secular  mis- 
sionaries to  Latin  America's  backward  areas 
In  the  one  U.S.  program  that  h£is  been  most 
universally  welcome.  He  described  for  me 
the  secret  of  Peace  Corps  men's  success: 
"They  get  one  foot  In  each  culture.  They 
learn  not  only  how  to  guide  the  Latin 
Americans,  but  also  how  to  listen  to  them." 

Mr.  Vaughn's  approach  to  the  hemisphere's 
tremendous  problems  Is  like  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  from  the  great  American  Northwest 
from  which  he  originally  halls  because  he 
has  faith  In  Latin  America's  human  material. 

And  he  himself  firmly  strtwldles  the  cul- 
tures both  above  and  below  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  our  new  Ambassador  to  Panama,  Mr. 
Vaughn  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  great 
outcry  over  Panama's  demands  for  immedi- 
ate control  of  the  canal.  Every  expert  close 
to  the  problem  understands  that  Panama's 
panic  hinges  on  the  canal's  obsolescence. 

The  great  fear  prompting  the  frantic  re- 
action of  Panamanians  In  the  recent  crisis 
Is  that  the  United  States  In  the  next  decade 
or  so  vrtll  decide  to  build  the  badly  needed 
new  canal  somewhere  else  than  along  the 
present  route. 
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MEAT    IMPORTS    AND    LOW    LIVE- 
STOCK PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
meeting  is  being  held  today  in  Willmar, 
Mirm.,  on  meat  imports  and  low  livestock 
prices.  I  was  invited  to  address  this 
meeting,  but  because  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  I  will  be  unable  to  attend. 

I  did,  however,  prepare  a  statement  to 
be  read  at  the  meeting  wherein  I  dis- 
cussed the  problems  being  faced  by  our 
cattlemen  and  how  we  are  trying  to  solve 
them.  The  people  of  Minnesota  and  of 
the  Nation  are  concerned  and  rightly  so 
about  the  cattle  situation.  I  know  every 
member  of  this  body  shares  this  concern 
and  is  making  every  effort  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  solution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  stetement  before  a  meeting 
of  farmers  on  imports  and  low  livestock 
prices    at    the    senior    high    school    in 
Willmar.  Minn.,  April  13. 1964.    I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
a  recent  edition  of  Wallace's  Farmer  en- 
titled "We  Didn't  Say  We  Like  Imports." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Before  Meeting  of  Farmers  on  Meat  Im- 
ports AND  Low  Livestock  Prices,  Willmar, 
Minn.,  April  13.  1964 

First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I 
wanted  to  be  with  you  this  evening  at  your 
meeting.    I  share  your  deep  concern  over  the 
low  prices  our  cattlemen   are  receiving  for 
their  livestock.     I  want  all  of  you  to  know 
I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  be  of  practical 
help   to  you.     The   economy   of   Minnesota 
and  the  Nation  cannot  stand  these  low  live- 
stock prices,   and  you  as  cattlemen  cannot 
survive  economically  as  long  as  they  prevail. 
We  In  the  Congress,  both  as  legislators  and 
as   consumers,   have   an   obligation   to   help 
you  in  your  time  of  need.    I  cannot  be  with 
you  tonight  because  I  must  be  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  all   times  to  guide  the  civil  rights 
bill  through  to  passage.    But  I  do  want  you 
to  know  that  I  am  very  much  aware  of  your 
problem,  that  I  am  concerned  about  it.  and 
that  I  am  doing  something  about  It.    Yours, 
too.  Is  a  civil  right— the  right  of  hard-work- 
ing people  with  a  heavy  investment  to  earn 
a  decent  living— to  share  In  the  wealth  of 
this  great  Nation. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  met  with 
representatives  of   livestock  associations  In 
order  to  better  understand  this  problem.    I 
have  discussed  It  many  times  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Government    officials.      I    have    made    nu- 
merous recommendations,  and  I  want  to  let 
you  know  what  I  have  proposed  and  what 
now  Is  being  done  to  remedy  the  situation. 
First  of  all.  It  must  be  understood  that 
President   Johnson,   both   as   President   and 
as  a  Texas  cattleman,  fully  understands  the 
situation.     He  has  expressed  grave  concern 
about  the  financial  losses  cattlemen  are  ex- 
periencing,  and   has  urged   that   everything 
feasible  be  done  to  help.     In  my  own  case, 
I  have  recognized  the  economic  Implications 
of  several  factors  as  they  affected  the  cattle- 
men, both  In  the  long  run,  and  in  the  short 
run. 

First,  I  have  suggested  to  the  executive 
branch  that  it  stop  the  heavy  sales  of  feed 
grains  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
because,  as  you  know,  accelerated  sales  of 
feed  grains  adversely  affect  livestock  prices. 
This  suggestion  was  adopted.  I  felt  that 
this  CCC  activity  was  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  grain  or  livestock  producer.  Hog 
producers  have  reacted  to  this  situation  by 
showing  a  5-percent  reduction  In  the  1964 
spring  pig  crop.  This  will  help  prices  this 
fall. 

Second,  I  have  urged  Initiation  of  a  beef 
purchase  program  to  the  maximum  amount 
feasible  for  distribution  to  schools  and  In- 
stitutions and  for  donation  to  the  needy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  being 
done.  Incidentally,  these  beef  purchases 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  the  the  war 
against  poverty.  The  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultvire  in  the  last  month  has  purchased 
more  than  18  million  pounds  of  canned  beef 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10  million  for  feeding 
needy  families.  It  also  has  purchased  13 
million  poimds  of  choice  grade  frozen  beef 
for  schools  and  institutions  in  the  last  month 
at  a  cost  of  over  17.5  million.    These  pro- 


grams are  in  addition  to  the  normal  beef 
purchase  programs  of  the  Department. 

Furthermore,  the  Defense  Department  has 
increased  its  frozen  beef  purchases  In  a  3- 
month  period  by  18  million  pounds  in  order 
to  build  up  supplies.  The  Defense  DePff*- 
ment  also  will  be  buying  up  to  3  million 
pounds  of  beef  a  month  for  Its  oversea  com- 
missary needs.  It  Is  switching  from  oversea 
purchases  to  buying  U.S.  produced  beef. 

I  also  am  greatly  encouraged  by  House 
passage  of  the  bill  which  would  extend  and 
w^pand  the  food  stamp  program.  This  would 
res^ilt  in  improved  diets  through  a  greater 
consumption  of  beef,  since  many  more  peo- 
ple would  be  eligible  for  stamps.  I  am  con- 
fident we  in  the  Senate  also  wUl  pass  the 
bill  this  year.  ,      .,„ 

Third,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  a  mu 
designed  to  reduce  imports  of  meat,  I  feel  it 
Is  essential  in  view  of  Impending  trade  nego- 
tiations, that  the  responsible  committees  or 
the  Congress  fully  assess  all  the  Implications 
of  quota  or  tariff  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  As  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
we  must  be  prudent  and  responsible.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  bin.  It  is  a  responsible  com- 
mittee and  a  committee  responsive  to  the 
national  needs. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Including  substen- 
tlal  quantities  of  hides  and  tallow,  will  reach 
about  $6  billion  this  year.    Many  of  these 
commodities.  Including  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
dairy   products,   poultry   and   wheat— all   of 
which  are  produced  in  Minnesota— are  sold 
for   dollars    to    Western   Europe,    Asia,   and 
Latin  America.     Action  by  the  United  States 
in  restricting  beef  Imports  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  which  are  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth,  could  invite  retaliation 
on  the  part  of  some  Western  European  coun- 
tries and  the  British  Commonwealth  areas. 
In  other  words,  we  must  be  very  careful  that 
any  action  we  take  on  behalf  of  our  cattle- 
men is  not  harmful  on  balance— that  it  does 
not   adversely  affect  other  agricultural   In- 
come     If,  however,  beef  Imports  should  in- 
crease and  voluntary  quotas  are  inadequate, 
then  we  must  provide  protection  to  our  beef 
producers  by  imposing  quotas  or  increasing 

tariffs.  ,     . 

Along  with  a  needed  reduction  In  imports 
of  meat,  we  must  maintain,  or  possibly  In- 
crease but  certainly  not  Jeopardize— our 
healthy  export  business.  A  much  greater  ef- 
fort needs  to  be  made  directed  toward  beef 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

Fourth  It  Is  essential  that  the  consiuner 
demand  for  beef  respond  to  reduced  cattle 
prices  This  can  occur  only  If  the  retail 
prices  reflect  the  reduced  prices  at  wholesale. 
I  have  urged  the  retail  store  management  to 
join  with  cattlemen  to  promote  increased 
beef  consumption  through  advertising  and 
through  price.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture also  is  cooperating  to  the  fullest 
In  this  The  cattlemen  are  selling  livestock 
at  bargain  levels.  Certainly,  the  retailer 
should  do  the  same  for  beef.  Price  and  pro- 
motion are  the  keys  here. 

President  Johnson  has  recommended  and 
a  resolution  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  for  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  look  Into  retail  marketing 
practices  and  submit  recommendations  as  to 
improvements  that  could  be  made.  Hear- 
ings already  have  been  held  on  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  It  will  receive  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  this  year. 

Fifth  strong  consumer  demand  for  meat 
In  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Near  East  and  Ja- 
pan combined  with  the  short  fall  in  produc- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe  and  Argentina,  have 
brought  about— at  least  for  the  months  im- 
mediately ahead— a  number  of  changes  In 
the  world's  meat  trade.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  temporary  easement  of  import  re- 
strictions by  a  number  of  countelee— partic- 


ularly the  Common  Market  countries  and 
Japan— and  their  search  for  new  sources  of 
imports.  In  view  of  this  situation  we  have 
urged  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  ship 
some  of  their  potential  Imports  to  countries 
where  additional  supplies  are  needed,  espe- 
claUy  the  Western  European  countries,  which 
temporarily  have  reduced  some  of  their  im- 
port restrictions. 

My  recommendations  regarding  this  were 
accepted  and  on  April  6,  just  last  week.  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultvu-e  Freeman  announced  that 
the  Government  of  Axistralla  had  Informed 
our  Government  that  Australian  shipments 
to  the  United  States  of  beef,  veal,  mutton 
and  lamb  for  1964  are  expected  to  be  29  per- 
cent or  about  170  million  pounds,  below  ship- 
ments In  1963.    New  Zealand's  shipments  of 
beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States  In  1964 
are  likely  to  be  22  percent,  or  about  50  mil- 
lion pounds,  below  exports  in  1963.     Taking 
these  two  countries  together,  it  now  appears 
that  their  exports  in  1964  of  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
and  mutton  to  the  United  States  will  decline 
from  the   1963  total  by   27  percent,  or   220 
million  pounds.    This  Is  good  news  for  our 
cattlemen,  and  It  could  get  better. 

Sixth,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
credit   problems  arising  for  our  cattlemen. 
The  losses  being  sustained  have  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  some  of  our  finest  cattle  feeders  to 
meet  their  obligations  on  time.    They  need 
our   sympathetic   assistance.     I  have   asked 
the    Department    of    Agriculture    and    the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  utilize  every 
authority  available  to  refinance  loans  and  to 
extend   the   maturity   dates   of   loans   where 
needed,  so  cattlemen  can  avoid  the  problems 
of  default.     The  Nation  stands  Indebted  to 
you    for    our    high    level    of    nutrition— the 
highest   In   the   world.     A   sympathetic   re- 
financing of  loans  wiU  help  us  pay  our  debt 
to  you  only  in  part. 

Again.  I  regret  I  was  unable  to  be  with  you 
here  today  In  Willmar.  I  am  ready  and  anx- 
ioxis  to  be  of  help  to  you  and  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  ease  the  situation  presently 
being  faced  by  our  Nation's  cattlemen.  I 
welcome  your  recommendations. 


[  From  WaUace's  Fanner  ] 
We  Didn't  Sat  We  Like  Imports 

We've  received  some  nasty  letters  on  the 
beef  import  editorial  carried  in  the  last 
issue  Since  we  were  accused  of  subversion 
and  worse,  apparently  we  didn't  get  our 
point  across.     We  repeat: 

We  fully  recognize  the  damaging  effect 
of  imported  beef  on  cattle  prices  last  year. 
We've  been  calling  your  attention  to  the 
problem  since  last  October.  We  strongly 
favor     limiting     Imports     to     the     1959-«3 

^^However  the  climate  In  Washington 
doesn't  appear  to  offer  much  hope  of  legis- 
lative action  to  further  limit  imports  this 
vear  The  administration  is  committed  to 
the  principle  of  sharing  U.S.  markets  in  an 
effort    to    preserve    our    bargaining    power 

*^Cmf  point  was— other  factors  contributed 
heavily  to  the  beef  disaster  of  1963.  Since 
It  looks  like  we're  not  going  to  get  much 
more  done  in  the  Import  area  soon,  we  think 
it's  wise  for  cattlemen  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  areas  that  offer  more  hope  of  re- 
sults included  are  adjustments  in  cow 
herds     and     in     feeding     and     marketing 

^^d^  why  don't  cattlemen's  organizations 
take  a  real  hard  look  at  zooming  retail  mar- 
gins on  beef?  The  farmer-to-consi^er 
^read  rose  6  cents  per  retail  pound  last  year^ 
according  to  USDA.  This  would  amount  to 
about  $30  on  a  620-pound  steer  carcass, 
figuring    an    18-percent    cutUng    loss    from 

bones,  suet,  etc.  ^   _i   _  ^t\a1 

Choice  steer  prices  at  Chl(»go  durtng  1M3 

averaged  $3.74  below  1962.    Thus  the  1.000- 

^tSd    steer    that    yielded    the    620-pound 
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carcass  brought  the  farmer  about  »37  le84. 
Note  that  $30  of  this  went  for  higher  mai<- 
glns.  And  most  of  It  was  absorbed  at  thje 
retail  level. 

WHAT  CAN   WS  DO? 

Must  cattlemen  sit  Idly  by  while  middle- 
men grow  fat  on  their  losses?  No,  we  think 
there  are  some  very  helpful  things  we  ca^ 

do. 

When  Campbell  Soup  Co.  reduces  its  price 
on  tomato  soup  1  cent  a  can,  are  retailers 
allowed  to  gobble  It  up  in  higher  proflta? 
When  Procter  &  Gamble  lowers  its  price 
on  soap  flakes  1  cent  a  box,  do  retalleis 
absorb  the  penny?     Of   course   not. 

Why  do  retailers  pass  on  wholesale  price 
cuts  to  consumers  on  Items  like  these,  and 
not  on  fresh  beef?  Becavise  they  knov 
they'll  get  clobbered  If  they  don't.  If  prl<  e 
cuts  weren't  passed  on.  the  manufacture!  ■s 
would  Immediately  run  ads  advising  cor  - 
sumers  of  the  drop  in  wholesale  prices.  And 
consumers  would  do  the  rest. 

But  who  speaks  for  beef  producers?  A 
national  organization  of  ranchers  and  feede-s 
is  needed  to  finance  a  capable  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising  operation.  It  could 
keep  consumers  Informed  of  drops  in  stesr 
prices,  and  thus  keep  pressure  on  retailers 
to  keep  their  margins  In  line. 

THE   BIG  PICrrURE 

Most  beef  producers  are  not  In  a  mcxd 
to  consider  our  overall  farm  export-Import 
situation  right  now.  Yet  it's  important 
that  we  avoid  serloxis  mistakes  in  our  Inter- 
national  relations.     Here's  why. 

We  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  n 
farm  products.  Last  year  our  agricultural 
imports  amounted  to  $4  billion.  About  15 
percent  of  these  Imports  were  commodities 
not  produced  here — coffee,  tea.  silk,  splcds, 

etc. 

In  the  same  period,  our  agricultural  es- 
ports  amounted  to  $5.6  billion.  And  USr>A 
expects  exports  to  reach  $6  billion  this  yeir. 
So  U.S.  farmers  would  suffer  a  sharp  drop  ^n 
Income  If  all  world  trade  was  abolished. 

Farm  exports  are  particularly  Important 
Iowa,  according  to  ISU  economist  J.  William 
Uhrlg.  Exports  provide  a  market  for  1  out 
of  every  2  acres  of  soybeans.  Also.  1  out 
every  8  acres  of  Iowa  corn  was  sold  In  t  tie 
export  market. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  exports  of  these  tvo 
Items   alone  amounted   to   more   than  $170 
million  last  year.    Farm  exports  add  an  av(  r 
age   of   more   than   $1,200    income   for   eajch 
commercial  farmer  In  the  State. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.^. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  t  le 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withcjut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considerati  jn 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152 1  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  con:  er 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  I  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  putilic 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  p  o- 
tect  constitutional  rights  in  public  f  ac  li- 
ties  and  public  education,  to  extend  Ihe 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prev<:nt 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pio 
grams,   to   establish   a  Commission  on 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

NOTICK      or      LENGTHENED      SESSIONS      OF      THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  now,  in  a  most 
kindly  and  friendly  way.  that  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
rather  late  tonight.  The  session  may 
run  until  as  late  as  midnight.  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  they  must  ex- 
pect to  be  available  for  live  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Florida  can  give  us 
some  idea  as  to  the  length  of  his  remarks 
in  chief,  for  our  giudance.  It  is  now 
about  10:41. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
quiry from  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. My  speech  is  expected  to  last  for 
about  2  hours,  without  allowing  time  for 
colloquies.  I  hope  there  will  be  collo- 
quies. The  length  of  the  colloquies  would 
add  to  the  length  of  my  speech  . 

Mr.  CASE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  consideration 
this  morning  of  our  colleagues,  for  his 
willingness  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  Senators  to  introduce  bills 
and  submit  resolutions  and  place  items  in 
the  Record.  The  Senator  has  been  most 
considerate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader.  It  is  the 
custom  in  the  Senate  that  we  show  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  Senators 
and  give  appropriate  courtesy  to  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  tharxk  the  Sena- 
tor. 

THE    WRONG    APPROACH 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
so  strongly  that  the  coercive  and  com- 
pulsive methods  embraced  in  the  pending 
bill  are  completely  inappropriate  for  the 
solution  of  the  racial  problem  which  it  is 
supposed  to  solve,  that  I  must  discuss  in 
some  detail  that  important  aspect  of  the 
situation;  namely,  the  coercive  and  com- 
pulsive methods  embraced  in  the  bill,  and 
the  complete  inappropriateness  of  the 
suggested  solution  of  the  problems.  For 
coercion,  whether  by  legislation,  litiga- 
tion, economic  pressure,  or  raw  force  can 
never  solve  a  problem  like  this — coercion 
only  makes  the  problem  more  difficult. 

We  all  know  how  well  intended  was  the 
action  of  our  Nation  in  the  adoption  of 
the  18th  amendment  decreeing  that  pro- 
hibition should  exist  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, regardless  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
millions  of  people  whose  habits,  tastes, 
and  individual  convictions  were  involved. 
In  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Na- 
tion, however,  and  the  strong  majority  of 
national  support  which  the  prohibition 
movement  had  behind  it,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  prohibition  was  accom- 
plished by  constitutional  amendment, 
which  was  the  proper  method,  the  effort 
was  a  dismal  failure  and  ended  in  its  own 
collapse — and  also  in  the  enlarged  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages  both  as 
to  the  total  voliune  consumed  and  as  to 
the  much  larger  number  of  people  who 
became  consumers. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  know  of  our  own 
knowledge  of  harmful  effects  prohibition 
had  on  many  young  people  and  many 


men  and  women,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  know  that  much  of  that  reaction 
flowed  from  deep  personal  resentment 
and  from  the  feeling  that  the  18th 
amendment  went  too  far  in  attempting 
to  control  the  Individual  action  of  citi- 
zens In  the  exercise  of  their  own  prefer- 
ences and  their  own  convictions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, he  was  at  the  time  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  In  his  own  State,  the  State 
of  Florida.  Florida  had  previously  pro- 
ceeded, first,  by  county  unit  action,  and 
later  by  State  constitutional  amend- 
ment, to  enact  a  prohibition  law. 

It  was  amazing  how  the  morale  of  the 
citizens  behind  that  movement  declined 
and  how  soon  It  became  clearly  evident 
that  many  of  the  great  States  of  this 
Union  had  little  Intention  of  observing 
the  national  prohibition  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  saw  the  de- 
creasing morale  in  his  own  State  in  sup- 
port of  the  prohibition  effort,  which 
quickly  became  evident  and  which  so 
soon  contributed  to  the  complete  col- 
lapse throughout  the  Nation  of  the  na- 
tional prohibition  movement. 

This  happened  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  did  his  utmost 
to  uphold  the  national  amendment  and 
the  State  amendment,  and  who  even 
voted,  later,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
senate,  against  the  repeal  of  the  two 
amendments. 

To  any  careful  observer  it  ought  to  be 
completely  clear  that  there  are  abun- 
dant signs  already  In  evidence  that  a 
growing  adverse  reaction  and  an  Increas- 
ing resentment  has  appeared  In  many 
areas  In  both  the  North  and  South  be- 
cause of  the  coercive,  compulsory,  and 
vindictive  features  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield  for 

a  question. 

Mr.  HILL.  May  I  say  a  word,  without 
the  Senator  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  a  brief  comment 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  Interested  In  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  had  to  say  about  the  two 
prohibition  amendments,  the  national 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  amendment  to  the  State  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Florida. 

When  I  was  in  college,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  I  was  a  very  ardent  and 
sincere  prohibitionist.  Representing  our 
congressional  district  at  that  time  was 
Richard  Pearson  Hobson,  who  had  been 
a  great  hero  in  the  Spanish  American 
War.  Later  he  was  called  to  represent 
the  district  in  Congress.  He,  too,  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  national  prohi- 
bition amendment. 

Many  of  us  favored  that  amendment 
and  favored  national  prohibition.  It 
never  occurred  to  us  at  that  time  that 
truly  great  rank  and  file  sentiment  of 
this  country  did  not  favor  that  amend- 
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ment.  The  consequences  came  very  fast. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  violations  of  the 
Volstead  Act.  The  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  was  not  in  favor 
of  national  prohibition.  Therefore,  after 
the  amendment  was  adopted,  and  It  was 
Implemented  by  the  Volstead  Act,  there 
were  all  kinds  of  violations  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  throughout  the  country.  The 
result  was  not  only  violation  of  that  law, 
but  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  The  situation  could  not 
be  more  clearly  stated  than  he  has 
stated  it. 

That  Is  exactly  what  occurred  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  which  is  represented  in 
part  by  me  at  this  time. 
Mr.  HILL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observation.    It  was  rather  tragic 
to  note  what  happened  in  States  which 
had  proceeded  by  the  cautious  approach, 
first,  by  county  tmits.  by  county  votes, 
and  later,  after  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  counties  had  taken  action, 
as  was  true  of  Florida,  by  way  of  a  State 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution. 
What  followed  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance by  all  the  people  of  our  State 
was  that  when  the  national  movement 
was    attempted    first    under    the    18th 
amendment    to   the   Federal    Constitu- 
tion, and  then  under  an  implementing 
act,  the  Volstead  Act,  and  when  It  be- 
came clearly  apparent  that  great  num- 
bers of  people,  and  indeed  numbers  of 
States,   had  not  the   slightest  disposi- 
tion to  enforce  the  Federal  law,  the  law 
became  more  honored  In  Its  violation 
than  in  its  observance. 

We  saw  the  morale  involved  in  that 
whole  exceedingly  moral  question  decline 
throughout  the  country  vmtil  the  na- 
tional effort  literally  collapsed  under  its 
own  weight  and  carried  with  it,  unfor- 
tunately, the  effort  which  had  been 
solved  practically  in  so  many  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  with 
the  same  understanding  as  heretofore. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  had  to  leave  the 
Chamber  for  a  moment  after  I  heard  the 
Senator  refer  to  the   18th  amendment 
and  what  It  had  achieved.     Constitu- 
tional    amendment     was     the     proper 
way— in   fact   the  only   way— that  the 
Volstead  Act  could  have  been  sustained, 
and  the  only  procedure  upon  which  such 
an  act  could  be  based.    Prior  to  that, 
there  was  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
which  would  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  prohibit  the   freedom  and 
personal    liberty    of    individuals    with 
respect  to  the  kind  of  tonic  they  might 
drink  or  possess.    The  same  is  true  as  of 
the  present.    Those  who  sponsored  and 
advocated  the  great  national  moral  re- 
form at  the  time  recognized  that  the 
only  way  to  approach  it  was  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.      Although  the 
noble  experiment  failed,  they  did  respect 
and    recognize    the    Constitution    and 


proceeded  In  obedience  to  it,  and  not  In 

violation  of  It. 

Does  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me 
that  the  bill  contains  provisions  and  at- 
tempts to  regulate  this  moral  issue  by  a 
direct  legislative  act  without  any  con- 
stitutional delegation  of  power  upon 
which  to  premise  it? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     The  Senator  from 
Florida  believes  that  there  are  at  least 
four  such  titles  In  the  present  bill  which 
derogate  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
attempt  by  shortcuts  to  do  what  is  evi- 
dently the  objective  of  various  Senators 
and  others  in  the  country,  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  do  It  In  the  right  way. 
That  would  be  through  the  submission 
and  adoption  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments.  The  Senator  from  Florida  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  those  four  particulars  at 
a   later  date.     I   have  already  named 
them  in  earlier  remarks  on  the  bill.  But 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  mcule  a 
real    contribution   by    bringing   out   so 
clearly  that  It  is  sought  here  to  shortcut, 
and  thereby  circumvent,  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  hurry-up  zealots  who  want 
to  do  something  so  badly  that  they  are 
not  willing  to  adopt  the  constitutional 
amendment  method  of  accomplishing  It, 
which  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  but 
Instead    attempt    to    force    a    statute 
through  the  Congress,  the  constitution- 
ality of  which  is  suspect,  to  say  the  least, 
which  is  the  improper  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  with  the  same 
understanding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  approach  to 
the  problem  by  legislative  measure  is  an 
attempt  to  implement  something  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  authorize.  In 
other  words,  power  to  legislate  In  the 
field  Is  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  In  the  four  areas  the  Senator 
mentions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  profoundly  believes  that.  He 
thanks  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  calling  attention  to  that 
point. 

I  remind  the  Senate,  first,  of  the  fact 
that  many  wise  people  and  many  wise 
writers  and  commentators  have  made  It 
clear  through  the  years  that  persuasion 
based  on  logic,  cooperation,  and  good  will 
and  not  upon  compulsion  must  be  relied 
upon  to  solve  a  problem  that  exists  in 
broad  areas  of  our  Nation,  and  that  In- 
volves the  customs,  traditions,  and  dearly 
held   beliefs  of   many   of   our   citizens. 
Without  laboring  this  question,  I  shall 
quote  briefly  from  the  often  mentioned 
column  of  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  goverrmient,  which 
was  published  in  1949,  but  which  is  just 
as  true  now  as  it  was  then,  in  which  he 
clearly  stated  this  principle,  as  follows: 
The  American  Idea  of  a  democratic  decision 
has  always  been  that   Important  minorities 
must  not  be  coerced. 

When  there  Is  strong  opposition,  it  Is  nei- 
ther wise  nor  practical  to  force  a  decision. 
It  Is  necessary,  and  It  Is  better  to  postpone 
the  decision  •  •  •  to  respect  the  opposition 
and  then  to  accept  the  burden  of  trying  to 
persuade  It. 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  country  wlU, 


as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  prcxiuce  the  results  It  is  supposed  to 
prcxiuce. 

The  opposition  and  the  resistance,  having 
been  overridden,  will  not  disappear.  They 
will  merely  find  some  other  way  of  avoiding, 
evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying  the 
decision. 

For  that  reason,  It  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  deci- 
sions on  Issues  that  men  regard  as  vital  shall 
not  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority  until 
the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been  ob- 
tained. Where  the  consent  of  the  minority 
has  been  lacking,  as  for  example.  In  the  case 
of  the  prohibition  amendment,  the  demo- 
cratic decision  has  produced  hypocrisy  and 
lawlessness. 

The  Issue  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  vindication  of  these  civil 
rights  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
limitation  on  a  majority  rule.  The  question 
Is  a  painful  one.  But  I  believe  the  answer 
has  to  be  that  the  rights  of  Negroes  wlU,  in 
the  end,  be  made  more  secure,  even  if  they 
are  vindicated  more  slowly,  If  the  cardinal 
principle — that  mlnorltes  shall  not  be  co- 
erced by  majorities — Is  conserved. 


Mr.  President,  these  words  come  from 
Mr.  Walter  Llppmann,  whom  no  one 
could  accuse  of  being  conservative, 
against  the  so-called  civil  rights  program 
and  its  principal  objectives. 

I  continue  the  quotation : 

For  If  that  principle  Is  abandoned,  then 
the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism  and 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  wiU  be 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more  open 
than  It  now  Is  to  the  demagogic  dictator 
who,  having  aroused  a  mob,  destroys  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  could  any  words  more 
forcefully  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
American  people,  when  they  have  dealt 
with  a  great  Issue  which  was  supported 
by  deep  convictions  In  large  areas  of  our 
country,  have  always  followed  the  cardi- 
nal principle  that  those  who  have  such 
convictions  must  be  persuaded  and  not 
coerced?  The  reason  Is  apparent,  for  the 
effort  to  coerce  can  only  end  In  failure, 
can  only  end  In  breakdown  of  law  en- 
forcement, can  only  end  In  disappoint- 
ment and  anything  but  the  accomplish- 
ment which  is  expected  to  be  attained. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  ardent  advocates  of 
prohibition  were  honest  people,  good  peo- 
ple, but  mistaken.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  after  the  18th  amendment 
was  adopted,  there  was  a  popular  song, 
"It  Is  In  the  Constitution  Now"?  The 
fact  that  this  amendment  was  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  meant  to  them  that 
there  would  be  no  question  about  its  be- 
ing enforced,  no  question  about  Its  be- 
ing carried  out  fully  and  effectively. 
They  were  to  that  extent  misguided,  and 
mistaken.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  so 
correct  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  have  to  admit  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  repeatedly  testified  to  the  fact 
that  the  Nation  had  committed  Itself  by 
taking  constitutional  action,  that  no  one 
could  contest  the  validity  of  the  law. 
The  sole  purpose  weis  to  see  that  the  na- 
tional Intention  was  carried  out.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  not  only  strongly 
supported  that  intention,  but  as  a  law 
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enforcing  officer  attempted  to  enforce 
that  intention,  just  as  he  had  earliet, 
and  with  much  greater  results  than  tho^e 
later  achieved  in  the  enforcement  pf 
State  efforts  in  that  direction.  J 

Mr.  HILL.  And  is  it  not  true  that  m 
the  case  of  prohibition — as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  sug- 
gested— those  who  advocated  it  weit 
through  the  orderly  processes  provided 
by  the  Constitution  itself  for  its  amend- 
ment: The  amendment  was  proposed  py 
means  of  the  affirmative  votes  of  tw0- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  both  tfte 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  thereafter 
the  amendment  was  ratified  by  thret- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures;  whereis 
in  the  pending  bill  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
posed to  follow  constitutional  processes 
or  procedures,  but  to  do  by  means  of  I  a 
statute  passed  by  Congress  everythii^g 
that  is  proposed  in  the  bill.  j 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct:  ar^d 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  might  haVe 
said,  as  I  know  he  recalls,  that  at  t|ie 
time  of  adoption  of  the  18th  amend- 
ment— which  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted  in  very  quick  time — the  vote 
showed  that  a  very  large  majority  of  tte 
people  of  the  States  were  behind  thfit 
effort;  yet.  notwithstanding  that  fajt, 
since  compulsion,  directed  against  people 
who  felt  otherwise,  was  attempted  to  be 
enforced  by  legal  means,  the  effort  col- 
lapsed; and  there  is  no  question  about 
the  resounding  nature  of  that  collapse. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  frokn 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  collapsed  so  completely 
that  there  was  but  one  course  the  Amei  i- 
can  people  could  take;  namely,  to  jo 
through  the  constitutional  process  of  re- 
pealing the  amendment.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  repeal  of  the  amendment  was  agre^l 
to  with  even  greater  speed  than  the  al- 
most unprecedented  speed  with  whi;h 
the  amendment  had  been  adopted  in  t  le 
beginning — although,  of  course,  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years.  But  it  became 
clear  that  the  approach  even  by  constit  i- 
tional  means  could  not  accomplish  tie 
very  fine  objective,  because  it  was  sought 
to  ram  down  the  throats  of  good  people 
by  the  millions  who  did  not  believe  in 
that  approach — although  they  were  in 
the  distinct  minority  in  the  Nation- -a 
policy  which  affected  their  own  convic- 
tions, their  own  customs,  and  their  oiim 
traditions  in  such  a  way  that  they  woild 
rot  obey  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  also  true  thjat 
not  only  was  the  repeal  amendm^t 
passed  with  great  expedition  and  in  Al- 
most unprecedented  time,  but.  in  addi- 
tion, the  sentiment  against  prohibition 
by  that  time  was  so  strong  that  Congress 
even  passed  what  was  known  as  the  beer 
bill,  which  provided  that  notwithstan|d- 
ing  the  18th  amendment,  beer  of  a  cer- 
tain alcoholic  content — less  than  tpe 
stronger  types — could  be  manufactuiled 
and  sold? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  Ks 
I  recall,  it  was  3.2  percent  beer,  whi|:h 


was  not  highly  intoxicating.  Neverthe- 
less, that  was  an  effort  to  appease  in 
part  the  strong  feelings  of  people  who 
objected  to  the  far-reaching  nature  of 
the  18th  amendment.  However,  that  ef- 
fort at  appeasement  failed.  I  remind  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Oh.  yes.  it  failed.  The 
truth  is  that  appeasement  was  attempted 
in  order  to  try  to  keep  the  people  more 
or  less  halfway  satisfied  until  the  con- 
stitutional process  of  repealing  the  18th 
amendment  could  go  through. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  completely  accu- 
rate comments  on  that  situation. 

Much  has  been  said  in  support  of  this 
same  principle  by  many  others  but  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  burden  the  Record  by 
other  quotations  at  this  time. 

However,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact — and  I  am  sorry  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  not  now  in  the  Chamber — that 
even  our  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  ,  has  made  it  clear  that  mere 
passage  of  a  law  to  correct  the  problem 
of  school  segregation  will  by  no  means 
offer  a  satisfactory  solution,  but  that  a 
much  larger  problem  than  the  mere  mix- 
ing of  children  biracially  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  school  is  involved.  I  quote  two 
paragraphs  from  the  introduction  writ- 
ten by  your  able  majority  whip  to  his 
newly  published  book  "Integration  vs. 
Segregation"  which  appear  on  page  3. 
Senator  Humphrey  writes: 

The  problems  of  desegregation  and  Inte- 
gration In  the  large  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
North  and  West  have  been  of  especially  di- 
rect concern  to  me.  It  Is  perhaps  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  I  address  my  remarks 
now  primarily  to  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
those  areas. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  In 
the  North  and  West  desegregation  Is  not 
enough.  The  mere  fact  of  attendance  In  a 
racially  mixed  school  does  modestly  little  to 
rectify  a  situation  generations  in  the  making. 
Prom  desegregation  to  integration — from 
mere  presence  to  full  acceptance  and  equal 
participation  in  the  total  life  of  the  school — 
is  a  long  and  vital  step. 

The  most  meaningful  sentence  in  those 
two  paragraphs  is  the  last  one,  which  I 
repeat,  and  which  contains  the  following 
pithy  and  completely  true  remarks,  by 
Senator  Humphrey: 

From  desegregation  to  integration — from 
mere  presence  to  full  acceptance  and  equal 
participation  in  the  total  life  of  the  school — 
Is  a  long  and  vital  step. 

This  Statement  is  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  the  mere  bringing  of  children 
together  biracially  by  the  forced  man- 
date of  a  law.  whether  in  the  North  or 
West — that  is  what  he  was  talking 
about — in  the  South  or  anywhere  else — 
is  by  no  means  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  that  the  "full  acceptance  and 
equal  participation  in  the  total  life  of  the 
school"  is  a  necessary  ingredient  to  ac- 
complish what  is  intended,  and  that 
much  more  meaningful  results  must  be 
attained  than  those  which  the  law  com- 
pels. 

This  means  that  the  major  part  of  the 
job  is  to  have  the  children  like  each 
other,  trust  each  other,  work  cordially 
with  each  other,  participate  socially  in 
the  many  activities  which  are  an  ac- 


cepted part  of  the  full  program  of  a  well- 
rounded  public  school — in  short,  enter 
fully  into  the  social  aspects  of  school  life 
by  admixture  of  the  races. 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Lippmann  and  Sen- 
ator HxntfPHREY  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
not  only  will  legal  compulsion  accomplish 
little,  but  that  such  a  revolutionary  pro- 
gram must  be  based  on  persuasion,  coop- 
eration, good  will,  and  the  mutual  ac- 
ceptance by  the  two  races  of  any  such 
program,  which  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Senator  Humphrey  is  that  of  integration, 
and  not  mere  legal  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  it  rather 
clear  that  social  integration  is  the  true 
end  which  he  thinks  should  be  ap- 
proached, rather  than  desegregation. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  know  that 
that  very  fact  is  what  makes  compulsory 
school  desegregation  so  abhorrent  to 
millions  of  white  people  in  the  South  and 
to  millions  of  white  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  march  of 
more  than  20,000  parents,  mostly  white, 
in  New  York  City  the  other  day  upon 
the  public  school  board,  to  present  their 
demand  that  their  children  be  not  trans- 
ported away  from  their  home  area, 
whether  white  or  Negro,  to  some  other 
community  miles  away,  in  order  to  effect 
a  more  complete  integration — other  thaii 
that  many  of  those  parents  felt  like  the 
parents  of  the  South  have  shown  that 
they  feel  in  this  matter. 

I  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
strue the  results  of  the  election  in  Seattle 
on  the  open  housing  question,  where 
open  housing  was  turned  down  by  more 
than  2  to  1.  except  upon  the  basis  that  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  certainly  the 
great  majority  of  the  white  people,  desire 
to  live  in  communities  with  people  of 
their  same  race  and  desire  to  have  their 
children  attend  community  schools  with 
people  of  their  same  race. 

The  earlier  election  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
where  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1  the  same  result 
was  determined,  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
strued as  other  than  a  determined  op- 
position to  the  residential  mingling  of  the 
races.  The  result  at  Kansas  City  a  few 
days  ago,  when  a  referendum  based  upon 
a  program  of  expansion  of  desegregation 
of  so-called  public  accommodations 
showed  the  program  was  adopted  by  a 
bare  majority  of  the  participating  voters, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some 
30.000  Negro  voters  were  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate— and  many  of  them  did — could 
hardly  be  construed  in  any  other  way 
than  that  the  majority  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  City  did  not  approve  the 
proposed  program. 

Only  yesterday  the  New  York  Times 
in  its  Sxmday  edliton  of  April  12.  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  Kansas  City  sit- 
uation. Since  it  makes  so  clear  that  the 
majority  of  the  white  people  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  issue  by  referring  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  city  and  the  votes 
taken  in  those  parts  of  the  city,  I  shall 
read  that  article.  It  comes  from  a  source 
which  Is  noted  for  factual  reporting, 
whether  that  reporting  is  in  accordance 
with  its  editorial  philosophy  or  not.  I 
shall  read  the  article  Into  the  Record. 
because  I  do  not  believe  it   has  been 
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clearly  shown  heretofore  by  any  other 
source  what  was  the  real  outcome  of  the 
Kansas  City  election.  The  article  ap- 
pears on  page  40  of  yesterday's  New  York 
Times.  The  title  of  the  article  Is: 
Kansas  CrrY  Sims  Rights-Law  Vote — Heavt 

Negro  TmiNouT  Oftskt  White  Opponents' 

Margin 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

The  article  states: 

Kansas  Crry.  Mo.,  April  10.— A  large  Negro 
t\irnout  was  the  key  to  passage  this  week  of 
the  border  city's  new  public  accommodations 
ordinance. 

Mr.  President,  that  article  Is  from  the 
authoritative  reporting  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times.   It  states — 

Two-third  of  the  whites  voting  opposed 
the  measure. 

The  law  adds  taverns,  retail  shops  and 
most  other  places  serving  the  general  public 
to  the  city's  list  of  desegregated  public  ac- 
commodations. Beauty  and  barber  shops  are 
not  Included.  Racitd  restrictions  were  re- 
moved from  Kansas  City  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants  2  years  ago. 

To  digress  a  moment  from  the  quota- 
tion, 2  years  ago  the  people  of  Kansas 
City,  by  municipal  action,  imposed  a 
moderate  desegregation  provision  which 
applied  only  to  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment and  accommodations,  includ- 
ing hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants.  The 
article  states: 

After  absentee  ballots  In  last  Tuesday's 
referendum  were  counted  today,  the  final 
vote  in  favor  of  the  new  ordinance  became 
45,850  to  44.030. 

Negroes  cast  some  25,000  of  the  votes  for 
approval,  following  a  registration  campaign 
by  Negroes  that  added  4,500  voters  to  the 
rolls. 

The  balloting  provided  an  unusual  gage  of 
mid -American  sentiment  on  the  civil  rights 
issue.  In  no  other  city  of  this  size  has  there 
been  a  commvmitywide  vote  in  recent  years 
on  the  nationally  sensitive  questions  of  de- 
segregating public  accommodations. 

I  pause  to  comment  that  the  New  York 
Times  article  differentiates  between  what 
happened  at  an  earlier  date  in  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  and  Berkeley,  which  are  all  in 
the  Pacific  coastal  area,  with  what  is 
happening  in  Kansas  City,  which  is  in 
what  is  called  the  midcontinent  area. 
Continuing  to  read  from  the  article: 

ISSUE    FORCED    TO    A    VOTE 

Most  public  accommodations  laws  are  acted 
upon  only  by  legislative  bodies.  This  one 
was  passed  by  the  city  council  but  petition- 
ing by  opponents  forced  it  to  a  vote  of  the 
electorate. 

The  strongest  opposition  was  registered  In 
low-Income,  factory  work  areas  close  to  the 
section  of  town  where  most  of  the  Negroes 
live  and  where  the  Negro  is  feared  by  some 
as  a  competitor  for  employment. 

These  neighborhoods  include  one  settled  by 
Italian-Americans,  the  only  sizable  nation- 
ality group  in  Kansas  City. 

Another  largely  white  section  that  voted 
strongly  against  the  extension  of  civil  rights 
was  a  residential  neighborhood  where  Ne- 
groes have  begun  to  buy  homes. 

The  ordinance  was  also  rejected  In  a  "little 
Dixie"  area  north  of  the  Missouri  River, 
where  political  influence  since  the  Civil  War 
has  been  wielded  by  families  that  supported 
the  Confederacy. 

Only  In  the  wealthier  of  the  white  wards 
did  the  ordinance  carry.  Here  a  strong  moral 
appeal  by  the  clergy,  city  government  offi- 
cials, and  others  was  more  effective  than  else- 
where. 


Most  whites  refused  to  endorse  the  measure 
despite  its  moderate  nature.  Although  It 
applies  to  varlovis  types  of  public  accommo- 
dations, only  taverns,  a  few  retail  shops  and 
an  am\i8ement  park  actually  will  be  serving 
Negroes  for  the  first  time.  The  other  places 
already  did. 

TAVERN    OWNERS'    STAND 

Statements  by  spokesmen  for  the  Kansas 
City  Tavern  Owners  Association  and  by  a 
group  led  by  members  of  the  ultraconserva- 
tive  John  Birch  Society  may  have  heightened 
fears  of  quick  social  change  and  added  to 
the  large  vote  against  the  ordinance. 

The  tavern  owners  told  voters  it  would  re- 
sult, for  example.  In  Interracial  dating  and 
violence  In  bars. 

The  Negro  community,  10  percent  of  the 
city's  half -million  population,  was  divided  In 
its  reaction  to  the  voting. 

Leaders  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
exceptional  Negro  turnout  and  said  It  marked 
an  end  to  Negro  apathy  on  public  Issues  here. 

But  the  Reverend  Cecil  A.  Williams  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Eq\iality  said  the  white 
vote  "Indicates  that  we  still  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  In  the  area  of  race  relations  in 
Kansas  City." 

The  Call,  Negro  weekly,  said  today  that 
"the  hate  campaign  conducted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ordinance  Influenced  many  more 
white  voters  than  we  thought  it  would." 

"There  will  be  no  disturbances,"  it  said. 
"Pew  Negroes  will  have  the  desire  to  frequent 
places  operated  by  the  opponents  of  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  ordinance.  Our  vote  on 
Tuesday  was  not  for  the  right  to  enter  a 
tavern  but  to  put  on  record  Kansas  City's 
recognition  of  the  human  dignity  and  full 
citizenship  rights  of  all  citizens  regardless 
of  their  rEice,  creed,  or  color." 

Mayor  Ilus  W.  Davis,  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  measure,  was  disappointed  at  the  thin 
margin  of  approval.  But  It  represented  prog- 
ress, he  said,  "because  a  few  years  ago  even 
this  moderate  ordinance  probably  couldn't 
have  passed." 

I  am  speaking  now  about  something 
that  happened  only  last  week  in  Kansas 
City,  in  the  northwest  portion  of  Mis- 
souri, which  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
border  State,  but  is  also  generally  re- 
garded as  very  strongly  in  the  liberal  or 
so-called  civil  rights  camp. 

I  have  read  an  authoritative  statement 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  states 
that  two-thirds  of  the  white  people  par- 
ticipating in  that  referendum  vote  in 
Kansas  City  voted  against  the  so-called 
public  accommodations  measure  that 
was  to  be  passed  on  by  public  refer- 
endum. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  not  the  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  facts  that  it 
relates  show  very  clearly  that  the  issue 
is  not  merely  a  regional  or  sectional  issue, 
but  is  a  question  that  concerns  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States — those  in  the 
North,  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States?  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  statement  made  earlier  in  the 
day  by  our  distinguished  friend  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
pointed  out  the  resentment  that  has 
brought  about  some  violence  which  has 
already  manifested  itself  in  his  good  city, 
Cleveland,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  had  been  advised  by  his 
strong  supporters — and  I  happen  to  know 
that  one  of  them  is  a  former  Senator,  be- 


cause I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
together  only  a  day  or  two  ago — not  to 
make  his  voice  heard  on  the  question,  but 
he  wanted  to  matke  it  clearly  apparent 
that  he  could  not  approve  the  violence 
that  existed  there,  that  no  good  could 
come  from  it,  and  that  the  harm  which 
would  be  done  both  there  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation  to  the  cause  of  the  Negroes 
was  just  as  certain  to  fall  upon  them  as 
could  be.  I  believe  he  showed  courage 
and  wisdom  in  his  statement. 
I  thank  my  friend  for  his  question. 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "What  Is  Happening  to  Cleve- 
land?" adds  materially  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche  1 .  The  article  Is  found 
on  page  44  of  yesterday's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times.  It  is  headed,  "Cleveland 
Paces  More  Race  Strife.  Rights  Group 
and  School  Board  Are  Still  at  Odds." 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  article,  but 
I  think  that  some  portions  of  it  may  be 
read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12,  1964] 
Cleveland  Paces  More  Race  Strife — Rights 
Groups  and  School  Board  Are  Still  at 
Odds 

(By  David  R.  Jones) 
Cleveland,  April  11. — Racial  strife  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  on  Cleveland,  and  most 
observers  hold  responsible  a  failure  by  com- 
munity leaders  to  recognize  and  come  to 
grips  with  a  festering  Negro  problem. 

The  city  was  plunged  Into  a  racial  crisis 
this  week  when  mUltant  civil  rights  groups, 
intent  on  wlrmlng  fiiller  school  Integration, 
tried  to  thwart  new  school  construction  In 
a  Negro  neighborhood.  The  Incident  led  to 
the  death  of  a  young  white  minister  and  a 
wave  of  ensuing  violence  and  tension. 

The  basic  Issue  Is  a  months-old  dispute 
between  the  United  Freedom  Movement,  a 
coalition  of  civil  rights  groups,  and  the 
board  of  education  over  the  best  t3T)e  of 
school  system. 

The  board  Is  firmly  committed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  neighborhood  schools. 

The  rights  groups  maintain  this  keeps 
schools  segregated.  They  want  new  district 
lines  established  for  centralized  schools  that 
woiild  draw  students  from  both  Negro  and 
white  neighborhoods. 

The  focus  of  the  battle  shifted  this  week 
to  the  city's  GlenvlUe  section,  a  predomi- 
nantly Negro  area,  where  the  board  plans 
to  build  three  new  schools  to  alleviate  over- 
crowding. 

The  United  Freedom  Movement  objects 
that  once  the  schools  are  built  the  board 
will  resegregate  In  them  Negro  students  now 
being  transported  to  Integrated  schools. 

The  dispute  grew  to  crisis  proportions  last 
Tuesday  when  the  movement  tried  to  block 
the  construction. 

Common  Pleas  Judge  John  V.  Corrlgan 
yesterday  enjoined  the  clvU  rights  groups 
from  further  efforts  to  block  construction, 
saying  he  could  not  condone  such  unlawful 
action.  But  this  has  not  resolved  the 
problem. 

The  movement  today  called  supporters  to 
another  nonviolent  demonstration  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  Board  of  Education  Build- 
ing downtown. 

white  group  to  parade 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  White  People  said  It  would  have  a 
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parade  downtown  tomorrow  In  support  of 
school  board  policy.  ,      ^  v. 

The  racial  trouble  afBlctlng  Cleveland  h^ 
shocked  most  people  here  becaxise  the  cltfr 
had  been  notably  free  of  such  Incident*.        1 

Most  citizens  believe  the  peace  of  the  paeft 
Is  a  sign  of  success  for  Cleveland,  where  2$ 
percent  of   the  city's  900.000   population  |s 

Negro. 

But  some  Informed  sources  here  malntal^i 
that  the  city  never  worked  hard  at  race  rela|- 
Uons.  They  say  the  only  reason  Clevelanfl 
missed  violence  before  was  that  the  Negrcxis 
were  docile.  ' 

"It's  been  a  peace  without  a  recognition  Of 
the  deep  problem  here."  asserts  James  0. 
Mobel,  director  of  the  CouncU  of  Human  Ha- 
lations, a  private  nonprofit  organization. 

Cleveland,  he  says,  has  failed  "to  recognl^ 
the  tensions  within  the  Negro  and  his  con^- 

munlty." 

Whatever  the  truth,  the  Negro  is  docile 
longer.     Civil  rights  leaders   say  the  Ne 
community   Is  seething  with   animosity  t 
ward  white  leaders.     They  warn  of  further 
violence  unless  Negro  needs  are  met  soon. 

MAYOR  IS  SCORZD 

Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher.  who  took  office  Hn 
1962,  Is  criticized  for  not  heading  efforts  to 
get  the  school  board  to  resolve  Its  dispute 
with  the  movement  peacefully.  The  cljy 
council  has  shown  no  inclination  to  lead  m 
his  stead. 

Ralph  A.  McAllister,  the  board's  presldenit. 
Is  the  single  person  most  heavily  blamed  f^r 
the  current  problems.  He  Is  criticized  f^r 
refusing  repeatedly  to  talk  tilings  out  wH 
civil  rights  leaders,  except  In  crisis  sltuatlor 
He  says  he  will  not  respond  to  pressure. 

Mr.  McAllister's  attitude  was  lllustra' 
here  yesterday  when  the  board  did  not  r( 
spend  to  efforts  by  Judge  Corrlgan  to  arrange 
a  2-  to  4-week  truce  In  the  school  dlsputje. 
The  movement  had  agreed  to  suspend  tl^e 
demonstrations  and  call  In  mediators  to  help 
resolve  the  problem,  but  the  board,  desplj 
pressure  from  city  leaders,  would  not 
along. 

Mr.  McAllister  said  a  proviso  In  the  pli 
calling  for  a  temporary  halt  to  new  schojol 
construction,  played  Into  the  hands  of  t|xe 
civil  rights  groups. 

The  school  board  named  last  November]  a 
16-member  citizen's  committee  to  make  rejc- 
ommendatlons  on  school  Integration.  T^ie 
committee  last  week  submitted  a  report  thi^t 
Is  said  to  call  on  the  board  to  take  a  staid 
In  favor  of  Integration  and  give  studenfts 
In  schools  90  percent  or  more  Negro  a  right 
to  transfer  to  schools  90  percent  or  more 
white. 

This  Is  contrary  to  Mr.  McAllister's  po«l- 
tlon.  and  the  board  has  yet  to  make  the  re- 
port public. 

Many  of  the  city's  white  ministers  aire 
active  In  the  civil  rights  struggle — 150  Prdt- 
estant  and  Jewish  clergymen,  for  example, 
called  for  Mr.  McAllister's  resignation  tljls 
week. 

LEADERSHIP  IS  LACKING 

However.  Roman  Catholic  churchmen  have 
appeared  reluctant  to  get  heavily  Involved, 
and  many  influential  business  leaders  now 
live  In  such  fashionable  suburbs  as  Shaker 
Heights,  Pepper  Pike,  and  Hunting  Valliy. 
Isolated  from  city  problems.  i 

"The  people  you  look  on  for  leaderst^lp 
au-en't  leading."  laments  one  Cleveland^r. 
"I  guess  the  city  has  suffered  because  ttie 
people  that  should  be  leading  it  are  not  liv- 
ing in  it."  I 

Many  whites  tend  to  blame  the  cuirept 
turmoil  on  outside  agitators.  J 

Mr.  McAllister  has  strong  support  In  white 
neighborhoods  that  would  be  most  affected 
by  fuller  school  Integration.  The  residents 
believe  the  Negroes  are  pushing  far  and  too 
fast. 

The  board  of  education,  while  refusing  I  to 
suspend  school  construction,  sadd  yesterday 
it  would  discuss  the  matter  with  any  respdn- 
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slble  groups.  Judge  Corrlgan  believes  this 
represents  a  softening  of  the  previous  atti- 
tude.   Only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  first  read  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  article,  which 
was  written  by  David  R.  Jones,  a  special 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

It  begins  as  follows : 

Racial  strife  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on 
Cleveland,  and  most  observers  hold  respon- 
sible a  failure  by  conununlty  leaders  to  rec- 
ognize and  come  to  grips  with  a  festering 
Negro  problem. 

The  city  was  plunged  into  a  racial  crisis 
this  week  when  militant  civil  rights  groups. 
Intent  on  winning  fuller  school  integration, 
tried  to  thwart  new  school  construction  in  a 
Negro  neighborhood.  The  incident  led  to  the 
death  of  a  young  white  minister  and  a  wave 
of  ensuing  violence  and  tension. 

The  basic  Issue  Is  a  months-old  dispute 
between  the  United  Freedom  Movement,  a 
coalition  of  civil  rights  groups,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  over  the  best  type  of 
school  system. 

The  board  is  firmly  committed  to  a  system 
of  neighborhood  schools. 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  had  thought, 
until  this  unnecessary  strife  began  to 
manifest  itself,  that  the  system  of  com- 
munity schools  was  a  fixed  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  our  Nation. 
People  want  their  children  to  go  to 
schools  as  near  as  possible,  for  obvious 
reasons — for  reasons  of  safety,  close- 
ness, ability  many  times  to  go  home  to 
lunch,  or  in  the  event  of  illness.  They 
like  to  have  their  school  problems  con- 
sidered by  local  PTA's.  who  know  each 
other.  School  social  activities  are  car- 
ried on  on  a  community  basis,  where 
there  is  a  background  of  knowledge  and 
of  liking  of  families  for  each  other,  since 
they  live  in  the  same  community.  Chil- 
dren have  known  each  other  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  find  it  easier  to  get 
along  with  each  other. 

I  had  thought,  from  my  considerable 
experience  in  the  public  school  field,  that 
the  concept  of  community  schools  was  a 
fixed,  permanent  concept  of  the  best  that 
is  in  our  school  system.  Apparently  the 
agitators  think  otherwise. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  not  the  community 
school  system  build  the  best  morale  and 
spirit  of  the  children,  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  children  and  the  school  itself? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  why  it  has  become  an  established 
part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  was  at  one 
time  an  official — serving  without  pay, 
of  course — in  this  particular  field,  and 
later,  as  Governor,  was  head  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  It  never  occurred 
to  anybody  that  the  community  ap- 
proach was  not  the  proper  approach. 
I  had  never  heard  a  word  of  suggestion 
that  any  other  approach  should  be  fol- 
lowed. Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
agitators — not  in  the  South  but  in  the 
North,  and  I  now  make  particular  ref- 
erence to  Cleveland,  the  city  of  our  dis- 
tmguished  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  Senator  Lausche — have  made  as 
their  definite  objective  in  the  pointless 
battle  they  are  waging. 


I  quote  another  sentence  later  in  the 
paragraph : 

The  focus  of  the  battle  shifted  this  week 
to  the  city's  GlenviUe  section,  a  predomi- 
nantly Negro  area,  where  the  board  plans  to 
build  three  new  schools  to  alleviate  over- 
crowding. 

The  United  Freedom  Movement  objects 
that  once  the  schools  are  built  the  board 
win  resegregate  In  them  Negro  students  now 
being  transported  to  Integrated  schools. 

Because  there  are  not  enough  schools 
nearby  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  dispute  grew  to  crisis  proportions  last 
Tuesday  when  the  movement  tried  to  block 
the  construction. 

The  article  continues  to  tell  about  the 
sad  Incident  which  occurred  when  a 
group  of  civil  rights  demonstrators 
moved  in  and  tried  to  stop  the  construc- 
tion work.  Certain  persons  were  lying 
down  in  front  of  a  bulldozer.  A  young 
white  minister  proceeded  to  lie  down 
behind  the  bulldozer,  and  the  driver,  not 
knowing  of  his  presence,  backed  up  the 
bulldozer  and  the  young  white  minister 
lost  his  life. 

Let  us  come  down  to  the  next  para- 
graph— and  I  am  skipping  in  order  to 
save  a  little  time.  The  entire  article  will 
be  in  the  Record,  and  any  Senator  can 
get  any  comfort  or  information  he  wants 
out  of  any  portion  of  it  by  reading  it. 
I  am  coming  to  the  next  paragraph  from 
the  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
headed : 

WHITE  GROUT  TO  PABADK 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  White  People  said  It  would  have  a 
parade  downtown  tomorrow — 

That  is  today— 
In  support  of  the  school  board  policy. 

The  racial  trouble  afflicting  Cleveland  has 
shocked  most  people  here  because  the  city 
had  been  notably  free  of  such  Incidents. 

Most  citizens  believe  the  peace  of  the  past 
Is  a  sign  of  success  for  Cleveland,  where  28 
percent  of  the  city's  900,000  population  Is 
Negro. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  inserted 
the  entire  article.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
well,  however,  to  read  one  or  two  addi- 
tional paragraphs.    Here  Is  another  one. 

Wliatever  the  truth,  the  Negro  Is  docUe  no 
longer.  Civil  rights  leaders  say  the  Negro 
community  Is  seething  with  animosity  to- 
ward white  leaders.  They  warn  of  further 
violence  vinless  Negro  needs  are  met  soon. 

Another  paragraph  scores  the  mayor, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Negro  participants 
in  this  demonstration. 

Other  paragraphs  point  to  the  lamen- 
table situation  in  one  of  our  greatest 
cities— which  again  points  up  the  fact 
that  violence  and  demonstrations  cause 
resentment  and  violence. 

I  am  particularly  impressed,  first,  by 
the  matter  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
brought  so  forcefully  to  our  attention  to 
the  other  day,  relating  to  the  fact  that 
rifle  clubs  were  being  organized  in 
Cleveland  by  Negro  demonstrators,  who 
were  being  trained  and  were  wearing 
uniforms  and  helmets — which  reminds 
me  of  the  storm  troopers  of  the  Hitler 
age  in  Germany.  I  am  just  as  alarmed  at 
the  article  in  today's  press,  that  the 
white  people  are  demonstrating  today  in 
the  community  and  that  they  have 
formed  an  organization  known  as  the 
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National  Organization  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  White  People. 

No  good  can  come  of  this,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  these  problems  must  be 
settled  by  good  will,  community  coopera- 
tion, freedom,  and  the  threshing  out  of 
problems  to  determine  what  may  be 
tolerated  by  people  of  both  groups.  In 
the  next  place,  the  leaders  of  these 
demonstrations  must  realize  that  there 
are  10  white  people  for  every  1  Negro; 
and  if  they  persist  on  carrying  on  these 
efforts  through  violence  and  the  wearing 
of  uniforms  and  helmets  and  the  calling 
for  shotguns  and  rifles — which  remind 
us  of  what  happened  during  reconstruc- 
tion days,  which  days  have  gone,  when 
organizations  such  as  the  Red  Shirts  and 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  other  organiza- 
tions were  active — they  will  flnd  that 
they  are  in  the  minority.  There  can  be 
only  one  result,  and  that  is  their  defeat 
and  disaster.  I  hope  the  sensible  lead- 
ers in  their  own  group  will  persuade 
them  to  abandon  violence  before  the 
white  people  are  aroused  to  the  pitch 
that  they  may  be  aroused  to  if  they  con- 
tinue to  be  threatened  and  Intimidated 
and  abused  as  they  now  are — or  are 
threatened  to  be. 

Here  is  another  article,  dated  March 
13,  1964,  wherein  Malcolm  X  sounds  off 
on  the  same  subject.  I  shall  not  read  it 
in  full,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  from  the  St.  Pet- 
ersburg Times  of  Friday,  March  13,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  :- 

Malcolm  X  Predicts  1964  Will  Be  Year  of 
Bloodshed 
New  York. — Malcolm  X.  the  militant 
Negro  leader  who  broke  away  from  the  Black 
Muslims  to  form  his  own  group,  predicted 
yesterday  that  1964  wUl  be  the  bloodiest  year 
yet  In  the  civil  rights  fight.  He  urged 
America's  22  million  Negroes  to  learn  how 
to  use  shotguns  and  rifies. 

"It  Is  dangerous  and  criminal  for  Negro 
leaders  to  stress  the  nonviolent  approach," 
he  said.  "Negroes  must  be  taught  how  to 
defend  themselves  under  attack.  They  must 
be  taught  how  to  use  rifles  and  shotguns." 

He  told  a  news  conference  It  is  legal  to 
establish  rifle  clubs  In  this  country  and  In 
most  States  It  Is  legal  to  carry  shotguns. 
He  has  noted  that  many  white,  ultraconserv- 
atlve  groups  like  the  Mlnutemen  have  rifle 
clubs  and  train  with  weapons. 

Last  week,  Malcolm  X,  the  yoimg  New  York 
leader  of  the  Chicago-based  Black  Muslim 
movement,  announced  he  was  resigning  from 
the  sect  to  form  a  Black  Nationalist  Party. 

He  said  yesterday  party  headquarters  wlU 
be  set  up  In  a  Harlem  hotel  and  that  from 
now  on  he  will  call  himself  "Brother  Mal- 
colm" Instead  of  "Malcolm  X." 

The  Muslims  had  ordered  him  not  to  speak 
publicly  since  last  December  because  he 
mocked  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Yesterday,  he  said  he  had  been  "pressured" 
out  of  the  Islam  nation  and  decided  to  re- 
sign to  "save  the  national  leaders  the  dis- 
grace of  having  to  explain  their  real  reason 
for  forcing  me  out." 

Malcolm  previously  had  blamed  his  fall 
from  grace  in  the  Black  Muslim  movement 
on  the  "Jealousy"  of  Elijah  Muhammad's 
son,  Akbar,  and  his  son-in-law,  Raymond 
Sharrlff,  head  of  the  Fruit  of  Islam — the 
brawny,  highly  trained  security  guard  of  the 
sect.    He  said  they  feared  his  national  repu- 


tation would  make  him  a  natural  successor 
to  Muhsmtimad  as  the  top  leader. 

"This  year  will  be  different,"  he  said. 
"There  will  be  more  violence  on  the  racial 
scene  In   1964  than  ever  before." 

His  new  organization,  he  said.  wiU  adopt 
a  social  philosophy  that  will  "show  the  Negro 
how  to  elevate  himself." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
only  for  the  purpose  of  accentuation  of 
the  fact  that  violence  spreads  abroad  In 
the  land.    The  flrst  paragraph  reads: 

Malcolm  X.  the  militant  Negro  leader  who 
broke  away  from  the  Black  Muslims  to  form 
his  own  group,  predicted  yesterday  that  1964 
will  be  the  bloodiest  year  yet  In  the  civil 
rights  fight.  He  urged  America's  22  million 
Negroes  to  learn  how  to  use  shotguns  and 
rifles. 

Mr.  President,  I  dislike  to  put  matters 
such  as  this  in  the  Record,  but  I  think 
•we  would  be  like  the  ostrich  which  puts 
his  head  in  the  sand  if  we  did  not  rec- 
ognize these  agitators  for  what  they  are 
and  what  they  may  lead  to.  There  can 
be  but  one  result  if  they  are  carried  far 
enough,  and  that  is  disaster  to  our  Na- 
tion, particularly  disaster  to  the  minor- 
ity group  which  adopts  such  tactics. 
They  will  suffer  most. 

That  is  as  far  as  I  shall  go  at  this  time. 
I  have  always  counseled  law  enforce- 
ment rather  than  violence.  When  the 
great  troubles  occurred  in  our  sister 
State  of  Mississippi  more  than  a  year 
ago.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  stated  I  thought  the  law  handed 
down  by  the  Court,  whether  it  proved  to 
be  the  final  decision  or  not,  should  be 
obeyed  rather  than  opposed. 

I  shall  always  take  that  position.  I 
know  something  about  what  it  is  like 
to  be  up  through  the  middle  of  long 
nights,  feeling  that  they  would  never 
end,  in  an  effort  to  stop  mob  violence. 
We  have  stopped  that  kind  of  thing  in 
my  State.  There  has  not  been  a  lynch- 
ing in  my  State  in  12  or  15  years.  I  say 
this  from  memory.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  before  me.  Besides,  my  State 
frowns  upon  that  kind  of  thing.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  sister  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  ever  since  Harry 
Byrd,  the  great  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia— falsely  accused  by  some  to  be  far 
from  sympathetic  to  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order — insisted  that  the  Virgina 
legislature  pass  a  law  so  severe  against 
mob  violence  that  there  have  been  no 
lynchings  since.  I  had  hoped  we  had 
got  away  from  mob  action,  I  am  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  persons  coun- 
seling violence,  the  wearing  of  helmets, 
the  use  of  firearms,  and  the  like,  are  lit- 
erally playing  with  fire.  I  hope  they  will 
realize  that  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question;  and  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  wishes  to  make  a  statement, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  been  stated 
by  several  proponents  of  the  measure 
that  unless  Congress  acts  quickly  and 
passes  the  pending  bill,  more  and  more 
violence  will  develop.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  express  his  view  as 
to  whether  there  would  not  be  more  vio- 


lence if  the  bill  should  pass  and  stringent 
efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  there  will 
be  more  violence;  and  I  am  calling  at- 
tention to  that  in  a  later  portion  of  my 
speech.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  as  a  part  of  the  first  point  I  have 
made,  as  pointed  up  by  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  and  others 
which  I  shall  place  into  the  Record, 
nothing  can  develop  other  than  defiance 
of  law  and  all  the  ill-starred  prob- 
lems that  go  with  it.  if  we  try  to  shove 
this  force  bill  down  the  throats  of  some 
50  million  people  or  more  in  the  south- 
em  area  of  our  Nation. 

That  is  clearly  apparent.  Many  mil- 
lions of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion do  not  want  some  of  the  features 
of  the  bill  to  become  law.  If  it  should 
become  law,  in  spite  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  do  to  counsel 
observance  of  the  law,  and  in  spite  of 
what  I  will  do  in  accordance  with  what 
I  believe  is  effective  policy  to  insist  upon 
observance  of  the  law,  he  knows,  and 
I  know,  that  the  kind  of  thing  which 
happened  in  Cleveland  will  happen  in 
New  York  City  and  other  great  cities  of 
the  North.  I  shall  read  a  clipping  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday  refer- 
ring to  the  plans  of  the  BrookljTi  sec- 
tion of  the  CORE  organization  to  tie  up 
traffic  on  the  highways  and  try  to  ob- 
struct the  opening  of  the  great  New  Yor* 
World's  Fair  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  will  also 
refer  to  what  is  happening  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  that  city,  according  to  the 
press  reports,  the  NAACP  has  been  en- 
gaged in  long,  drawn-out  demonstrations 
directed  against  the  new  car  agencies  of 
the  city,  particularly  those  dealing  with 
General  Motors  products.  Violence  has 
developed  from  these  demonstrations  on 
several  occasions.  The  police  have  been 
called  in  to  maintain  order;  hundreds  of 
arrests  have  been  made. 

Apparently  the  demonstrations  are  be- 
ing staged  because  of  discrimination  in 
employment  by  these  auto  dealers.  Yet. 
the  dealers  and  Greneral  Motors  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  discrimination  In 
their  employment  practices.  And  of 
course,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  there 
could  be,  or  why  there  should  be,  when 
the  State  of  California  already  has  on 
its  statute  books  a  strong  FEPC  law. 

But  the  Negro  leaders  are  choosing  to 
ignore  this  law.  and  are  dealing  in  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  "direct  action." 
Once  it  was  known  as  "illegal  action," 
and  the  perpetrators  thereof  were  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  jailed  or  fined.  That 
course  of  action  against  lawbreakers  is 
not  necessarily  followed  today,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

As  a  result,  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
demonstrators  assembling  in  the  show- 
rooms of  car  agencies,  packing  the  cars 
themselves,  crawling  under  the  vehicles, 
and  having  to  be  dragged  out.  And  this 
is  all  being  done  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  General  Motors  and  the  other  deal- 
ers have  many  Negroes  working  for  them 
already.  More  important,  it  is  being 
done  in  the  face  of  a  California  FEPC 

In  other  words,  even  if  this  bill  which 
Is  before  us  is  forced  onto  the  statute 
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books,  the  Negro  leaders  will  not  be  co  i- 
tent  to  take  their  grievances  through  the 
courts,  which  is  the  normal  process  evtn 
today.  Instead,  they  would  prefer  ito 
take  it  into  the  streets  and  into  individiial 
private  businesses,  just  as  is  being  dope 
where  such  laws  are  already  in  effett. 
This  method  gains  much  more  publicity 
and  keeps  the  coffers  full.  ; 

One  more  point  before  I  conclude. 
According  to  the  press  reports,  the  San 
Francisco  civil  rights  leaders  desire  trie 
auto  dealers  to  take  an  active  role  to  hire 
Negroes,  and  are  incensed  because  upjto 
now  the  dealers  have  been  taking  a  pas- 
sive role.  In  other  words,  it  seems  clejar 
that  the  dealers  have  been  doing  exactly 
what  every  normal  businessman  does 
when  openings  occiir  in  his  organization. 
No  doubt  advertisements  are  placed  I  in 
the  papers;  they  are  answered  by  appli- 
cants, and  the  businessman  employes  tpe 
man  most  qualified  for  the  position.      | 

This  process  is  apparently  not  enough 
for  some  people.  Now  we  find  the  deal- 
ers being  asked  to  take  an  active  rolejin 
behalf  of  Negro  employment.  They  Are 
being  told,  in  effect,  to  go  out  and  recnit, 
to  hire  more  Negroes,  under  penalty  of 
disruptive  demonstrations  and  a  loss  of 
biisiness. 

This  means  that  Negroes  are  tojbe 
favored  over  whites,  no  matter  what  tihe 
proponents  of  this  bill  and  the  FEPC  sec- 
tion it  contains  contend.  i 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  could  add  another 
F>oint  to  what  he  has  just  stated  so  ably, 
that  the  incidents  similar  to  those  hap- 
pening in  San  Francisco  also  are  hap- 
pening in  Cleveland  and  in  New  Y<irk 
City,  and  in  other  great  cities — including 
Chicago  and  others — where  integration 
has  been  decreed  by  law  in  the  schools, 
places  where  FEPC  laws  exist  as  to  em- 
ployment, and  places  where  most  of  the 
revolutionary  ideas  sought  to  be  accotn- 
plished  in  the  bill  on  a  national  scalelby 
a  coercive  statute  rather  than  constitu- 
tional amendment  have  already  b0en 
put  into  effect  either  by  State  law  or  by 
city  ordinance. 

How  blind  they  must  be  to  realize  tfliat 
the  abject  failure  to  accomplish  thfese 
objectives  is  clearly  shown  in  the  arias 
of  our  Nation  which  now  have  all  the 
laws  existing  which  they  are  trying!  to 
impose  upon  another  part  of  our  Nation 
which  does  not  want  them,  which  laws 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  apparently  so  dear  to  themL 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  raising  the 
question.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  include 
the  San  Francisco  item.  It  was  a  mtit- 
ter  of  selection.  Things  are  happening 
in  so  many  places  that  I  could  not  coyer 
them  all.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  men- 
tioned the  situation  in  San  Franci4co, 
which  has  come  to  a  head  only  in 
last  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  last  2  oi 
days,  but  demonstrations  have  been  t 
ing  place  for  a  month  or  more. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand, !  an 
effort  is  being  launched  by  demonstt-a- 
tors  against  certain  selling  agencies 
handling  new  cars  of  General  Motors, 
which  the  demonstrators  believe  have 
not  been  suflHciently  sympathetic 
toward  employment  of  Negro  personnel. 


I  have  no  information  on  that  subject. 
However,  when  an  FEPC  law  is  already 
on  the  books  in  the  State  of  California. 
the  idea  of  having  to  resort  to  the  means 
that  they  are  adopting  when  Integration 
is  supposedly  already  accomplished  by 
California  law  is  ridiculous.  The  futile 
actions  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  such  as  sitting  in  cars,  lying 
down  under  them,  blocking  entrances, 
and  blocking  offices  so  that  no  business 
can  be  transacted,  can  produce  nothing 
but  resentment,  frustration,  and  trouble. 

If  anyone  were  hired  as  a  result  of 
that  kind  of  process,  how  long  would  he 
remain  in  friendly  relations  with  other 
persons  in  the  office  where  he  was  sup- 
posed to  work?  How  long  could  he  hope 
to  retain  any  respect  or  liking  from 
them? 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  forcing  friend- 
liness, forcing  cordiality,  forcing  liking 
by  acts  as  unlawful,  as  ridiculous,  and 
as  brutal  as  those  mentioned  by  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator 
familiar  with  the  table  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  last  week,  indicating  the 
number  of  States  which  had  FEPC 
statutes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  I  am  familiar 
with  the  table.  I  believe  the  facts  are 
that  24  of  the  States  mentioned  have 
compulsory  FEPC  statutes,  and  3  of 
them  have  voluntary  statutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Record  shows, 
from  the  table  which  covers  all  of  the 
States,  as  I  recall,  that  in  the  Southern 
States — for  example,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi — the  rate  of  nonwhite  un- 
employment was  approximately  7.1  per- 
cent, whereas  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  an  FEPC  law  already  exists,  it  was 
around  18  percent.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator account  for  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  account  for  it  by 
reciting  what  I  have  tried  to  recite  al- 
ready, that  FEPC  statutes  have  not 
brought  about  the  solution  for  which 
they  were  designed.  They  have  not  in 
the  States — and  they  will  not  on  a  na- 
tional level. 

It  is  clear  from  the  table  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  which  I  have  read  with 
much  interest,  that  the  real  places  where 
great  employment  among  Negroes  ex- 
ists are  the  places  where  the  remedies 
so  heavily  relied  upon  in  this  force  bill 
already  are  applied  as  a  matter  of  law, 
and  where  they  have  been  found  to  be 
ineffective  and  completely  futile  because 
they  do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem and  do  not  solve  it. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  to  contend  that  anyone 
can  examine  the  table  and  believe  that 
the  extension  of  that  principle  to  the 
part  of  the  country  where  unemploy- 
ment is  not  large,  would  afford  any  hope 
of  bettering  the  small  percentage  of 
unemployment  which  exists  in  certain 
States,  as  in  my  own  State,  which  I 
represent  in  part. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  table  is  most  inter- 
esting. It  told  us  a  great  deal,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  brought  out. 


In  addition,  I  have  some  figures  which 
show  not  only  that  unemployment  among 
Negroes  is  greater  in  the  FEPC  States 
than  in  the  South,  but  that  also  dur- 
ing the  past  10  or  12  years  the  wages 
of  Negroes  in  such  States  have  increased 
considerably  more  than  the  wages  of 
Negroes  In  PEPC  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  an  earlier  appearance  in  the 
present  debate  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  formal  statement  from  an  educator  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  to  the  effect 
that  young  Negroes  coming  from  segre- 
gated schools  in  the  South  showed  a 
greater  degree  of  ability,  competence, 
and  training  than  those  who  came  from 
the  remainder  of  the  country.  The  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  statement,  I   am 

sure.  ^  , 

Mr  President,  not  only  is  violence 
abroad  in  the  land,  but  many  of  the 
agitating  groups  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  hold  themselves  to  any  degree  of  unity 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time. 

From  the  same  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  yesterday,  Sunday.  April  12, 
to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred,  I 
present  an  article  entitled  "Strategy  at 
Fair  Debated  by  CORE."  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STRATEGY  AT  PAIK  DEBATED  BY  CORE— SCHISM 
ON  PLAN  FOE  ROAD  JAM  STIRS  HEATED  AR- 
GUMENTS— Unity  Here  at  Stake 

( By  Joseph  Levyveld) 
The  national  and  local  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  met  here  yesterday 
afternoon  In  a  desperate  effort  to  thrash 
out  their  differences.  The  heated  debate 
continued  Into  the  evening. 

At  Issue  was  the  controversial  plan  of  tne 
Brooklyn  chapter  to  create  a  huge  traffic  Jam 
when  the  World's  Fair  opens  on  April  22. 
The  refusal  of  the  Brooklyn  group  to  aban- 
don this  plan  brought  Its  suspension  from 
the  national  organization  Friday. 

But  the  participants  In  the  closed  meeting 
also  had  to  deal  with  the  larger  question  of 
whether  CORE  could  maintain  unity  in  the 
city. 

Technically,  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional organization's  steering  committee, 
which  had  summoned  representatives  of  the 
Brooklyn  chapter  of  CORE  to  defend  Its 
position.  Representatives  of  the  other  local 
chapters  sat  in  as  Invited  guests. 

In  other  words,  the  committee's  decisions 
were  those  of  the  national  leadership,  and 
would  not  necessarily  be  accepted  as  binding 
by  the  local  chapters,  which  consider  them- 
selves autonomous. 

STALL-IN     ON     APPROACHES 

The  tactic  of  the  Brooklyn  chapter  is  to 
have  a  large  number  of  cars  run  out  of  gas 
on  the  main  highways  to  the  fairgrounds. 
The  stalled  cars  would  be  "on  exhibition"  as 
a  protest  against  racial  discrimination. 

The  chapter's  leaders  contended  yesterday 
that  the  stall-in,  as  it  is  being  called,  was 
beginning  to  win  national  support.  They 
said  they  had  received  the  backing  of  Gloria 
Richardson,  the  militant  leader  of  the  Non- 
violent Action  Committee  of  Cambridge,  Md. 

The  meeting  had  two  subjects  on  its  agen- 
da. The  first  was  to  give  final  approval  to 
the  organization's  plans  for  the  opening  day 
of  the  fair.  The  second  was  to  determine 
what  to  do  about  the  suspended  Brooklyn 
chapter. 

Since  the  disagreement  with  the  Brooklyn 
group  centered  on  its  plan  to  stall  fair- 
bound  traflQc  the  two  subjects  were  related. 
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But  the  schism  seemed  to  have  begun  with 
the  second  boycott  of  the  city's  schools. 
The  national  organization,  which  had 
strongly  supported  the  first  and  more  suc- 
cessful boycott,  held  Itself  aloof  the  second 
time. 

In  the  period  between  the  two  boycotts, 
Norman  Hill.  CORE  national  program  direc- 
tor, had  called  for  a  reallnement  of  civil 
rights  groups  and  leaders  in  New  York.  This 
was  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  downgrade 
Rev.  Dr.  Milton  A.  Galamlson,  the  leader 
of  the  cltywlde  committee  for  integrated 
schools. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  tacitly  supported 
Mr.  Hill.  But  9  of  the  14  CORE  chapters  In 
the  city  stood  with  Dr.  Galamlson  and  ac- 
tively supported  the  boycott. 

On  April  4  the  Brooklyn  and  Bronx  chap- 
ters of  CORE  Joined  Dr.  Galamlson  in  a  dem- 
onstration at  the  fair. 

Tuesday  evening  the  local  CORE  chapters 
met  with  Mr.  Parmer  In  the  national  office 
to  plan  the  demonstrations  for  the  fair's 
opening  day.  The  Brooklyn  group  proposed 
Its  "stall-In"  which  was  voted  down.  Mr. 
Farmer  took  the  position  that  such  a  demon- 
stration would  cancel  the  value  of  other  pro- 
tests that  were  being  planned. 

Nevertheless,  the  Brooklyn  chapter  an- 
nounced that  It  was  going  ahead  with  the 
demonstration.  Mr.  Farmer's  interdiction 
swiftly  followed. 

The  young  and  rambunctious  Brooklyn 
chapter  announced  that  the  suspension 
would  in  no  way  alter  its  plans.  It  won 
support  FVlday  night  from  the  New  York 
and  Bronx  chapters,  which  took  the  position 
that  they  favored  any  and  all  demonstra- 
tions being  planned  for  April  22. 

CORE  is  not  the  only  group  planning  such 
demonstrations.  Dr.  Galamlson's  followers 
are  believed  to  be  considering  plans  of  their 
own,  as  are  the  local  chapters  in  the  NAACP. 
Leaders  of  the  various  rights  groups  have 
talked  about  coordinating  their  plans.  But 
the  dissension  within  CORE  Indicated  that 
this  would  be  hard  to  achieve  before  the 
fair  opens. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
article,  written  by  Joseph  Levyveld,  of 
the  New  York  Times  reporting  staff,  cov- 
ers a  discussion  of  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, Saturday,  among  various  CORE 
organizations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  any  rough  idea,  for  reasons  which  I 
am  sure  he  imderstands,  how  much  long- 
er he  intends  to  speak? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  stated  to  several 
Senators  earlier,  before  they  left  for  the 
ball  game — I  am  sure  that  is  what  the 
Senator  has  reference  to — that  I  have 
a  speech  which  will  last  about  2  hours 
at  the  minimum.  Anything  beyond  that 
would  depend  on  how  much  colloquy 
there  was.  Judging  from  the  interest 
manifested  by  my  distinguished  friends 
from  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  it  might 
extend  beyond  3  hours. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half  he  Is 
likely  to  hold  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  so.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  pre- 
pared remarks  would  not  extend  that 
long.    While  I  do  not  control  the  strate- 


gy or  the  progress  of  the  debate,  it  is  my 
intention  when  I  complete  my  remarks 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  enjoy  the  game.  I  wish  I  could  be 
with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  share 
my  fear  that  it  might  not  be  wise  to  go? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  I  do  not  share 
that  fear.  Even  if  the  Senate  had  to 
delay  for  half  an  hour,  while  Senators 
came  hurrying  back  to  the  floor  from 
the  ball  game,  no  harm  would  be  done 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Does  the  Senator  know 
it  is  raining? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  I  am  distressed 
to  hear  it.  Even  nature  weeps  when  such 
horrible  legislation  pends  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

To  go  back  to  the  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  I  have 
already  asked  that  the  article  may  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record;  therefore,  I 
shall  not  weary  the  Senate  by  quoting 
from  it  in  extenso.  There  are  certain 
paragraphs  which  I  believe  might  be  of 
interest  to  Senators  who  are  present.  I 
thank  them  for  remaining,  notwith- 
standing the  very  vivid  attractions  which 
prevail  elsewhere  in  the  Capital,  which 
will  have  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
friends.  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend and  note  the  prowess  of  our  Presi- 
dent as  he  tosses  out  the  first  ball  at  the 
opening  game  of  the  American  Baseball 
League  game  today. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  fine  article 
reads : 

The  national  and  local  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  met  here  yesterday 
afternoon  in  a  desperate  effort  to  thrash  out 
their  differences.  Their  heated  debate  con- 
tinued Into  the  evening. 

I  believe  Senators  have  already  noted 
the  key  words:  "desperate  effort,"  and 
"heated  debate."  That  heated  debate 
prevailed  not  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes, but  between  several  units  of  the 
CORE  organization,  mostly  Negroes. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

At  issue  was  the  controversial  plan  of  the 
Brooklyn  chapter  to  create  a  huge  traflBc  Jam 
when  the  World's  Pair  opens  on  April  22. 
The  refusal  of  the  Brooklyn  group  to  aban- 
don this  plan  brought  its  suspension  from 
the  national  organization  Friday. 

But  the  participants  in  the  closed  meet- 
ing also  had  to  deal  with  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  whether  CORE  could  maintain  unity 
in  the  city. 

The  Brookl3m  unit  had  already  broken 
relations  with  the  national  organization. 
Now  there  was  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er there  should  be  any  degree  of  unity 
among  the  CORE  units  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Technically,  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional organizations'  steering  committee, 
which  had  summoned  representatives  of  the 
Brooklyn  chapter  of  CORE  to  defend  its  po- 
sition. Representatives  of  the  other  local 
chapters  sat  in  as  invited  guests. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  feeling  of  the  coimtry  to  read 


the  other  sections  of  this  very  fine,  fac- 
tual article.  However,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Brooklyn 
and  Bronx  ch£^ters  of  CORE  joined  the 
demonstration  which  had  already  been 
planned  by  Dr.  Milton  A.  Galamlson,  who 
is  the  leader  of  one  of  the  chapters  there, 
and  that  apparently,  according  to  this 
article,  the  meeting  broke  up  in  great  de- 
gree of  inability  to  get  together  as  be- 
tween even  the  chapters  of  CORE  lo- 
cated within  Greater  New  York  City. 
I  read  this  additional  paragraph: 

Tuesday  evening  the  local  CORE  chapters 
met  with  Mr.  Farmer  in  the  national  office 
to  plan  the  demonstrations  for  the  fair's 
opening  day.  The  Brooklyn  group  proposed 
its  stall-in — 

That  is  not  "Stalin."  although  it  Is 
very  much  like  it.  but  "stall-in."  It  is 
the  method  chosen  by  the  Brooklyn 
chapter  of  CORE,  to  stall  the  opening 
and  dim  the  prospect  of  the  fine  services 
to  be  rendered  to  this  Nation  and  the 
world  by  the  great  New  York  World's 
Pair. 

Nevertheless,  the  Brooklyn  chapter  an- 
nounced that  It  was  going  ahead  with  the 
demonstration.  Mr.  Farmer's  interdiction 
swiftly  followed. 

The  next  paragraph  is  so  good,  par- 
ticularly the  adjectives,  that  I  should 
like  to  quote  it.  This  great  liberal  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Times,  and  the  lib- 
eral reporter,  whose  name  I  have  already 
given,  indicate  to  my  mind  that  they  have 
no  feeling  of  happiness  in  the  tactics 
that  are  being  followed  by  CORE. 

The  young  and  rambunctious  Brooklyn 
chapter  announced  that  the  suspension 
would  In  no  way  alter  Its  plans.  It  won  sup- 
port Friday  night  from  the  New  York  and 
Bronx  chapters,  which  took  the  position  that 
they  favored  any  and  all  demonstrations  be- 
ing planned  for  April  22. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  resui  any 
further  from  this  article.  However,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  distress,  not  only 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, but  because  of  the  very  fine  effort 
against  which  the  demonstration  is  di- 
rected. I  had  the  honor,  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  to  plead,  on  behalf  of  the  two 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts  and 
Mr.  Keating] — Senators  now  in  the 
Chamber  will  recall  this — for  the  suc- 
cessful effort  to  secure  $17  million  of  Fed- 
eral money  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  exhibit  at  the  great  New  York 
World's  Fair.  I  have  in  my  file  at  least 
a  dozen  letters  from  great  leaders  in  New 
York,  Including  Mayor  Wagner;  Mr. 
Moses,  who  has  a  position  of  importance 
in  connection  with  the  fair;  retired 
Major  General  Potter,  who,  I  believe.  Is 
acting  superintendent  of  the  fair;  and 
others,  including  letters  from  both  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  York, 
thanking  me  for  my  participation. 

I  would  dislike  to  think  that  the  CORE 
chapters  are  trying  to  close  down  the 
fair  on  its  opening  day  merely  because 
I  helped  the  New  York  representatives  in 
an  effort  which  I  thought  was  worth- 
while from  the  standpoint  of  serving  the 
whole  country.  If  CORE  is  doing  what 
it  is  doing  because  a  few  of  us  south- 
erners may  have  had  an  active  part  in 
helping  the  effort,  and  because  the  State 
which  I  represent,  in  part,  has  spent 
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quite  a  large  sum  of  its  money  to  estab- 
lish an  exhibit  in  the  fair,  thus  trying  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  entire  fair  py 
constructing  a  beautiful  building.  I  hope 
they  will  remember  that  their  State  hps 
more  at  stake  than  any  of  the  othets, 
and  that  their  two  Senators  were  t|ie 
leaders  in  the  movement  which  the  Seki- 
ator  from  Florida  was  happy  to  take  over 
for  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  ahd 
that  they  stand  in  their  own  light  andjin 
the  light  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  th^ir 
own  great  State— which  I  believe  is  nbw 
the  second  greatest  in  population  in  me 
Nation— by  doing  the  foolish,  ridiculoiis, 
and  completely  irresponsible  things  they 
propose  to  do.  such  as  having  jallopies 
break  down  on  the  highway  which  gites 
access  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  |on 
the  opening  day  of  that  great  exhibiti4»n. 
To  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  d<t)es 
not  sound  like  America,  or  love  of  country 
by  any  standard.  It  sounds  exactly  ^he 
opposite  and  I  deplore  it.  , 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  often  told  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  particularly  by 
those  who  represent  the  great  Empire 
State  of  New  York,  that  New  York  n?s 
achieved  almost  the  millennium  in  mkt- 
ters  of  equality.  New  York  has  a  FVir 
Employment  Practice  Commission,  atnd 
I  understand  the  city  of  New  York  lias 
one  also.  I  know  that  the  State  ha^  a 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 
to  assure  equality  in  employment.  New 
York  has  other  commissions  and  govern- 
mental bodies  to  assure  open  occupancy 
in  housing.  The  city  of  New  Ydrk. 
through  the  gigantic  sums  it  has  receiVed 
for  urban  renewal  and  for  Federal 
housing  projects,  has  taken  every  step 
possible  to  assure  complete  equality 
among  all  races  of  people  and  all  creeds 
in  the  matter  of  housing  opportunitie$  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  All  the  mapor 
concerns  in  New  York  have  undertal^en 
to  employ  members  of  the  Negro  rac^  in 
their  higher  executive  positions.         i 

We  from  the  South  have  been  lectured 
on  conditions  in  our  own  States,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  statement  has  just  bteen 
made,  supported  by  Government  figures, 
that  there  is  a  lower  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  our  own  colored  pe<jple 
than  exists  in  some  of  the  States  that 
have  Fair  Employment  Practice  C<^m- 
missions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  UnemplojiTnent  \  in 
most  of  our  States  is  only  a  fractiori  as 
compared  with  the  amount  in  the  laijger 
States  which  have  PEPC  agencies,     i 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  in  the  cityi  of 
New  York,  when  the  Negro  people  decide 
that  they  wish  to  visit  the  mayor,  tfiey 
pay  him  a  visit  of  some  10  days  qr  2 
weeks  at  his  ofBce.  to  show  their  political 
influence.  The  same  is  true  at  the  Qov- 
emor's  ofiBce.  I  recall  recent  occasions 
when  the  Governor  and  mayor  were  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  side  doors  in  an  e$ort 
to  reach  their  oflBces  without  having  to 
step  over  the  prostrate  forms  of  their 
constituents  here,  there,  and  everjrwliere. 
I  wondered  what  all  the  protesting  |was 
about. 


The  letters  "CORE"  stand  for  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality.  Considering 
all  the  legislating  that  has  been  done 
in  New  York,  and  all  the  fawning  and 
supplicating  that  has  been  done  by  the 
leaders  in  the  State  of  New  York,  what 
on  earth  are  those  people  seeking? 
They  virtually  have  taken  over  the  city 
hall  and  the  State  house  whenever  they 
felt  like  doing  so.  I  was  wondering  what 
the  objective  of  the  campaign  was  that 
would  cause  such  a  great  division  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
in  the  great  city  of  racial  equality. 
What  objective  is  it  trying  to  achieve? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  I  ob- 
serve in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Keating].  He  may  possibly  be  able  to 
enlighten  us. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  he  is  not  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  I  do  not  know 
where  we  could  go  for  an  authority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  answer,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  quite  apparent  that  CORE 
does  not  like  the  kind  of  equality  that 
is  being  meted  out  to  it  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  That  is  all  I  could 
venture  to  say. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  attempted  for  many  years  to 
attain  the  objectives  I  have  outlined.  If 
New  York  has  been  unable  to  achieve 
them  by  State  law,  how  do  the  advocates 
think  they  can  be  achieved  by  Federal 
law,  in  areas  where  they  do  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
people? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
pass  a  law  in  Washington,  and  that  when 
Uncle  Sam,  who  represents  that  great 
centralized  Government  here,  assumes 
responsibility,  the  problem  will  cease  to 
exist — just  vanish  into  the  air. 

We  found  that  that  was  not  true  of 
prohibition.  We  found  that  it  was  not 
true  in  other  fields.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I  both  know,  as  former 
Governors  of  our  States,  that  when  we 
try  to  use  coercion  or  compulsion,  we 
generally  get  from  typical  American  peo- 
ple anything  but  full  cooperation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  the  Negroes 
of  New  York  already  had  all  of  the  laws 
they  were  seeking. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  do  have  it  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  I  understand ; 
but  if  that  not  be  true,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating!, 
whom  I  highly  respect,  may  give  us  the 
reason.  If  he  wishes  me  to  yield  for  a 
question  or  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
statement,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Responding,  first,  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  wish  to  tell  him  how  much 
both  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  I  appreciate  his  assistance 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations m  providing  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral Pavilion  at  the  fair.  Anything  I 
may  say  hereafter  will  in  no  manner  be 
in  derogation  ol  the  gratitude  which  we 


feel  or  the  sense  of  obligation  which  we 
feel  toward  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  for  the  great  help 
which  they  gave  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Speaking  only  for 
myself,  I  was  happy  to  do  that  because 
I  thought  it  was  a  fine,  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. I  am  still  happy  that  I  did  it,  re- 
gardless of  the  other  incidents,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  has  been  mentioned.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  group  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  is  not  the  national 
organization  but  a  few  chapters  of  CORE 
which  have  made  threats  with  regard 
to  stopping  traflBc  or  interfering  with 
access  to  the  fair.  National  leadership 
of  CORE  has  said  that  they  do  not  sup- 
port any  such  effort  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  fair. 

We  have  previously  encountered  such 
splinter  groups  in  New  York. 

I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  those  who 
are  seeking  greater  racial  equality  should 
exercise  restraint,  and  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  injure,  by  rash  or  intem- 
perate action,  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  the  cause  of  equality  for  all  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  York  can  advise  us  just  what 
it  is  that  these  three  chapters — in  Brook- 
lyn, in  New  York,  and  in  the  Bronx — 
which,  apparently,  are  going  to  engage 
in  stalling  tactics,  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  come  to  that, 
and  it  will  not  particularly  please  either 
the  Senator  from  Florida  or  the  Senator 
from  Georgia;  but  in  my  own  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  permit  me  to 
do  so — inasmuch  as  he  has  yielded  to 
me — I  shall  explain  what  I  believe  they 
are  aiming  at.  although  I  cannot  speak 
for  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  permit  him 
to  make  whatever  statement  he  may  wish 
to  make  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  demonstrators  are  frustrated 
and  often  are  discouraged.  Certainly  in 
our  great  country  everyone  has  the  right 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  the  right  to  engage  in  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations. All  of  these  are  entirely  in 
order,  and  have  become  embedded  in  our 
traditions.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the 
demonstration  in  connection  with  the 
march  on  Washington,  which  was  well 
handled  and  was  without  incident,  and 
was  a  credit  to  those  who  were  seeking  to 
advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

However,  it  is  injurious  to  that  cause 
when  such  demonstrations  are  dis- 
orderly; developments  of  that  sort  hurt 
the  community  and  hurt  those  who  are 
seeking  to  obtain  equality  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

The  announced  purpose  of  those  who 
are  promoting  these  demonstrations  is, 
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according  to  their  plan,  to  demonstrate 
that  some  States  with  exhibits  at  the 
fair  do  not  have  equality  for  all  their 
citizens.  The  members  of  these  groups 
desire  to  stress  that  fact. 

I  would  not  wish  for  even  a  moment 
to  imply  that  there  are  not  shortcom- 
ings, in  that  regard,  in  New  York  State 
and  in  other  States  of  the  Union;  but.  so 
far  as  I  know  from  reading  the  news- 
papers, the  demonstrations  are  directed 
against  the  national  problem,  and,  spe- 
cifically, against  some  of  the  States 
which  will  have  exhibits  at  the  fair- 
States  which  do  not  give  equality  to  all 
their  citizens,  either  equality  in  voting  or 
equality  in  education  and  employment 
or  equality  in  the  use  of  public  facilities. 
That  is  the  direction  in  which  this  effort 
Is  aimed,  as  I  understand  it,  and  these 
are  the  conditions  we  hope  to  remedy 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  emphatically  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  these  proposed 
"stall-ins"  are  not  a  plan  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  as  such;  instead, 
it  is  a  plan  of  certain  of  its  chapters — 
chapters  which,  as  I  understand,  have 
quite  recently  been  disciplined  by  the 
parent  body  for  their  actions  which  the 
parent  body  has  deemed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  cause  for  which  it  stands.  I  think 
that  point  should  be  made  very  clear  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.      I    appreciate    the 
statement  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made:  but  I  am  still  left  without  a 
clear    understanding    of    the    proposed 
demonstrations.    I  do  not  see  how  the 
prevention  of  the  success  of  the  fair,  on 
Its  opening  day— a  fair  which  involves 
investments  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  the  city  of  New 
York,  by  the  Goveniment  of  the  United 
States,  by  many  other  States,  by  many 
foreign    countries,    and    also   by    many 
manufacturing      enterprises — and      the 
consequent  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  will  be  trying  to 
reach  the  fair  on  its  opening  day,  which 
will  be  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  would 
In  any  sense  contribute  any  sound  re- 
sult.   Instead,  It  would  simply  result  In 
more  resentment;  it  would  be  like  coer- 
cive legislation,  only  worse,  because  It 
would  create  resentment  by  good  citizens 
of  New  York  of  all  races  who  will  be  try- 
ing to  get  there,  and  also  by  many  citi- 
zens of  other  States  who  will  be  trying 
to  get  there,  to  enjoy  the  exhibits  at  the 
fair,  which  is  of  great  national  impor- 
tance.    So  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
situation  would  frustrate  and  antagonize 
many  thousands  of  good  people;  and  I 
cannot   imderstand   the   psychology   of 
that  movement,  any  more  than  I  can  un- 
derstand the  psychology  of  those  who 
are  trying  to  force  this  coercive  bill  down 
the  throats  of  people  who  do  not  want 
it   and  who  probably  will  not  accept  It. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  shall  probably  not 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  many  of 
the  statements  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  make  in  the  course  of  this  debate; 
but  In  general  I  agree  with  what  he  has 


said  when  he  has  stated  that  demonstra- 
tions which  get  out  of  h£ind  in  such  a 
way  do  not  help  the  cause. 

But  I  was  seeking  to  point  out  that  an 
attack  has  been  made  on  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality.  Although  It  Is  not 
my  province  to  defend  any  particular 
organization,  I  think  in  all  fairness  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  proposal 
is  by  a  splinter  group — a  group  similar 
to  the  eight  or  nine  persons,  as  I  recall, 
who  were  so  unwise  as  to  He  down  on  the 
Triborough  Bridge,  and  thus  prevent 
many  people  from  returning  home  from 
work,  one  evening.  That  was  done  as  a 
civil  rights  demonstration;  but  I  do  not 
believe  things  of  that  sort  help  the  cause 
ataU. 

Over  the  past  weekend,  I  have  been 
conferring  with  some  of  the  Negro  groups 
In  New  York,  In  an  effort  to  convince 
them  of  the  undeslrablllty  of  such  dem- 
onstrations. I  believe  that  most  of  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  In  various 
organizations  share  that  view,  and  feel 
that  It  Is  undesirable,  unwise,  and  In- 
jurious to  the  cause  to  have  demonstra- 
tions of  that  sort,  in  which  people  lie 
in  the  streets  and  stop  traffic,  or  pur- 
posely drive  on  the  highways  cars  which 
soon  will  run  out  of  gasoline.  Such  ac- 
tivities will  necessarily  alienate  many 
persons  of  good  will,  who  now  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  objective  of  equality  for 
all  our  citizens. 

So  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take; and  I  have  been  frank  to  say  so. 
not  only  publicly,  but  also  to  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  groups  which  are  backing 
civil  rights  legislation. 

In  my  judgment,  such  activities  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  position  taken 
by  Senators  or  other  legislators  in  re- 
gard to  the  provision  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans.  We  can  believe 
sincerely  and  firmly  In  that  cause,  and 
can  still  be  greatly  opposed  to  demonstra- 
tions which  get  out  of  hand  and  cause 
great  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  s\xf- 
fering  and  injury,  to  others  who  are  per- 
fectly Innocent  bystanders.  On  no  oc- 
casion have  I  said  that  the  rights  of  any 
race  or  any  person  of  a  particular  na- 
tional origin  or  the  members  of  any 
group  should  be  superior  to  the  rights  of 
the  members  of  any  other  group.  Our 
country  Is  composed  of  people  of  many 
races,  colors,  creeds,  and  backgrounds. 
All  my  efforts  have  been  directed,  inso- 
far as  possible,  toward  providing  equal- 
ity, insofar  as  constitutional  rights  are 
concerned,  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

When  any  one  group  seeks  to  do  things 
that  would  injure  other  groups,  it  Is  our 
duty  to  speak  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement  on  the  subject.  With- 
out seeking  to  give  any  offense,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  demonstrating  groups  in 
States  that  have  FEPC's,  that  have  legal 
school  integration,  and  that  have  every 
type  of  coercive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, Is  the  best  Ulustratlon  that  could 
possibly  exist  of  the  point  which  I  am 
seeking  to  make,  namely,  that  any  legal- 
istic approach,  based  upon  the  passage  of 
laws,  on  the  handing  down  of  decrees,  or 


on  the  use  of  economic  pressures  or  force, 
would  not  only  fall,  but  would  also  oper- 
ate in  reverse,  because  It  would  merely 
bring  frustration  and  resentment,  so 
clearly  manifested  In  all  the  demonstra- 
tions going  on  in  the  States  that  have 
gone  so  very  far  in  enacting  every  pos- 
sible civil  rights  law  that  imagination 
could  conceive  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  with  a 
recital   of   the   dismal    and    distressing 
things  that  are  happening  In  many  of 
the  cities  in  the  South.    I  do  not  want 
it  to  be  understood  that  in  making  men- 
tion of  those  distressing  occasions  in  the 
North,  I  am  by  any  means  indicating 
that  we  of  the  South  have  reached  a  per- 
fect solution  of  this  vexing  complicated 
problem.    I  am  merely  trying  to  make 
clear,  first,  that  in  those  areas  which 
have  adopted  every  conceivable  legal  ap- 
proach  to   the   problem  that   can    be 
dreamed  up  or  imagined  in  men's  minds, 
there   is   apparently  more  frustration; 
resentment,  and  violence  than  there  is 
even  in  our  part  of  the  country — and 
now  apparently  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
It  has  been  illustrated  so  clearly  that 
approaches  through  the  use  of  pressure, 
coercion,  and  compulsion  In  this  kind  of 
a  field  cannot  bring  about  the  desired  ob- 
jectives, no  matter  how  earnest  and  kind- 
ly may  be  the  interest  of  those  who  desire 
to  follow  those  approaches. 

Many  of  the  other  recent  school  and 
residential  troubles  in  New  York  City,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Cleveland,  in  Chicago, 
in  Detroit,  and  elsewhere  make  It  com- 
pletely clear  that  millions  of  people  In 
our  Northern  States  prefer  de  facto  seg- 
regation, or  something  very  much  like 
that,  or  at  least  do  not  want  to  adopt 
any  program  of  compulsory  mingling  of 
the  races. 

I  have  made  this  point  at  some  length 
because  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  psychology  behind  the  ap- 
proach that  is  written  Into  this  bill  is  just 
as  wrong  as  it  can  be.  American  peo- 
ple— whether  white  or  black— are  as  a 
rule  individualistic  and  independent. 
They  have  their  own  Ideas  about  how 
they  want  to  live,  with  whom  they  want 
to  live,  and  with  whom  they  want  their 
children  to  mingle. 

They  have  strong  feelings  about  avoid- 
ing everything  that  leads  to  imdue  social 
admixture  of  the  races  and  the  conse- 
quent intermarriage  which  would  be  sure 
to  follow  on  a  vastly  increasing  scale. 

They  are  perfectly  willing  to  study 
these  problems  carefully  in  the  effort  to 
try  to  discover  what  can  be  tolerated  by 
way  of  increased  adjustment  between  the 
two  races,  and  much  progress  Is  being 
made  in  the  adaptation  of  the  two  races 
to  more  complete  integration — except  on 
a  social  basis. 

It  is  my  view  that  instead  of  furthering 
such  a  reasonable  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem under  which  much  is  being  accom- 
plished, the  whole  course  of  such  adjust- 
ment will  be  set  back  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  so  arbitrary,  compulsory,  and  coer- 
cive as  is  this  bill.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, passage  of  this  bill,  or  certain  sec- 
tions of  it,  may  well  destroy  msiny  of  the 
great  gains  achieved  in  the  last  100 
years. 
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One  of  the  finest  columns  which  I  havi 
seen  that  points  out  clearly  the  poot 
psychology  which  is  used  by  the  presen^ 
proponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  is  that 
of  Mr.  David  Lawrence  of  April  10,  1964. 
which  appears  under  the  heading 
'Civil  Rights'  Cause  Appears  Headed  for 
a  Debacle  Because  Proponents  Hav^ 
Chosen  the  Wrong  Methods."  Mr.  Law- 
rences  column  is  so  full  of  common - 
sense  that  I  shall  quote  it  in  full  as  \i 
part  of  my  address  as  follows: 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  taken 

from  the  Florida  Times  Union  of  Aprl 

10  of  this  year.     I  read: 

Civil  Rights'  Cause  Appears  Headed  for    k 

Debacle  Because  Proponents  Have  Chose* 

THE  Wrong  Methods 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington. — Maybe  what  has  Just  hap- 
pened m  the  Wisconsin  primary  wlU  give 
Congress  pause.  It  may  teach  a  lesson  of  tea 
forgotten — that  a  substantial  segment  of  th  e 
American  people  resent  Intrusion  into  their 
private  Uvea  and  their  freedom  to  choose 
their  associates,  black  or  white  or  brown  cr 
yellow,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  Judgmert 
and  their  own  likes  or  dislikes. 

For  If  resentment  already  evidenced  acra  s 
the  Northern  States— not  merely  In  tlie 
South — Is  beginning  to  be  expressed  In  the 
form  of  votes  at  the  polls,  then  a  crisis  cf 
major  proportions  may  come  again  to 
America. 

The  last  crisis  of  this  kind — governments il 
coercion  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors — ended  in 
a  debacle.  It  was  largely  the  fault  of  tie 
prohibitionists,  who  could  not  see  that  the  x 
methods  were  wrong. 

Today,  the  cause  of  civil  rights  which  In 
many  respects  is  a  Just  cause,  is  headed  f<ir 
another  debacle,  largely  because  its  prop(»- 
nents  have  chosen  the  wrong  methods  to  win 
public  support. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  in  Wisconsin 
mostly  Republicans  gave  a  symbolic  vote  for 
the  arguments  of  Governor  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama. But  there  were  unquestlonab  y 
Democrats  who  felt  the  same  way. 

The  significant  development  is  that,  in  a 
State  as  far  from  the  South  as  Wisconsin — 
known  for  its  progressive  thinking — an  ele:- 
tlon  was  actually  conducted  in  which  cl\il 
rights  was  €Ui  issue,  and  25  percent  of  the 
voters  registered  their  protest  against  it. 

On  the  same  day.  moreover,  that  the  Wis- 
consin primary  was  being  held,  a  tragedy 
occurred  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  an  im- 
passioned minister  was  killed  as  he  dramat- 
ically threw  himself  behind  a  bulldozer,  '.n 
that  city,  the  mayor  has  been  trying  to  halt 
the  violent  demonstrations  in  a  school-seg- 
regation crisis.  The  trespassers  on  publl:- 
school  property  were  trying  to  get  the  city 
to  abandon  the  construction  of  certa.n 
schools. 

The  responsibility  for  these  tragic  happea- 
Ings  rests  on  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  cl^il 
rights  movement,  particularly  on  those  leal- 
ers  who  misconstrued  demonstrations  11  le 
the  famous  march  on  Washington  as  seeri- 
Ing  to  give  the  stamp  of  approval  to  demon- 
strations of  all  kinds. 

Today,  many  of  the  northern  cities,  in- 
cluding New  York  and  Chicago,  are  conscien- 
tiously striving  to  handle  the  difficult  prot- 
lem  of  racial  integration.  But  they  fl^id 
themselves  not  occupied  merely  with  wl^at 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  require — namle- 
ly.  that  there  shall  be  no  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  citizenship  rights.  They  are  instebd 
being  stampeded  to  correct  racial  imbal- 
ance by  methods  which  Introduce  a  coun- 
terdiscrlmlnation — as,  few  instance,  agaliist 
those  white  citizens  whose  children  are  beibg 


prevented  from  going  to  their  own  neighbor- 
hood schools.  This  is  one  of  the  demands  of 
civil  rights  leaders  in  their  boycotts  and 
other  demonstrations. 

How  can  public  sentiment  express  Itself 
against  encroachments  on  private  rights? 
Th?  citizens  of  Wisconsin  found  a  way.  and 
so  did  the  voters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  this 
week  when  they  voted  on  a  city  ordinance 
which  dealt  with  public  accommodations. 
The  ordinance  was  designed  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  places  in  which  discrimination 
would  be  prohibited,  and  went  beyond  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill  in  Congress. 
The  measure  was  under  vigorous  attack  by 
tavern  owners,  and  the  vote  was  about  50-50, 
as  the  ordinance  won  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Why,  in  a  place  as  far  distant  from  Ala- 
bama as  Kansas  City,  would  the  citizens  be 
divided  evenly  on  this  question  if  the  issues 
were  as  clear  as  some  of  the  supporters  of 
the  so-called  civil  rights  legislation  have 
described  them?  The  problem  in  Kansas 
City.  Just  as  in  other  cities,  is  one  that  turns 
on  the  extent  to  which  an  effort  to  prevent 
discrimination  results  In  a  drive  whereby 
governmental  authorities  control  freedom 
of  eissociation  and  freedom  of  choice  of  cus- 
tomers in  private  business. 

All  this  adds  up  to  civic  resentment,  the 
first  signs  of  which  are  beginning  to  appear 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
pending  civil  rights  bill  is  only  a  first  step 
to  the  crusade.  The  real  crisis  will  come 
when  the  Federal  Government  tries  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  not 
only  in  public  accommodations  but  In  the 
handling  of  emplojnnent  in  various  kinds  of 
businesses.  Demands  that  racial  quotas  be- 
come paramount  guidelines  of  employment 
can  only  provoke  deep-seated  antagonisms  if 
the  Government  agencies  set  up  their  own 
methods  of  determining  efficiency  and  quali- 
fications for  a  Job  in  private  business  in 
America. 

I  have  been  quoting  from  an  article, 
not  written  by  a  southerner,  but  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence.  He  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  real  crisis  in  this  country  is  not 
to  be  found  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
the  floor  of  the  House,  but  will  come 
when  and  if  a  bill  of  this  monstrosity  is 
passed  and  there  is  a  serious  effort  to  en- 
force it  in  great  sections  of  the  country 
where  more  than  50  million  people  live, 
where  the  philosophy  behind  the  bill  Is 
wrong,  and  where  the  psychology  in  the 
delicate  matter  of  human  relations  does 
not  permit  the  problem  to  be  handled  on 
the  basis  of  persuasion  but,  instead,  at- 
tempts to  approach  it  on  the  basis  of  co- 
ercion. 

Mr.  Lawrence  states  the  meat  in  the 
coconut  in  his  statement : 

The  problem  in  Kansas  City,  Just  as  in 
other  cities,  is  one  that  turns  on  the  extent 
to  which  an  effort  to  prevent  discrimination 
results  in  a  drive  whereby  governmental  au- 
thorities control  freedom  of  association  and 
freedom  of  choice  of  customers  In  private 
business. 

I  call  clear  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  civic  resentment  which  is  already  ap- 
parent will  come  to  a  real  crisis  when  the 
Federal  Government  tries  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  public  accommodations 
and  FEPC  provisions  in  the  civil  rights 
bill.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  realize  in  time  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  in  its  present  form  would 
indeed  provoke  a  serious  crisis  in  our 
country  whenever  any  real  effort  should 
be  made  to  enforce  it.  The  methods  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  are  helplessly  wrong 


and  will  make  bad  matters  very  much 
worse. 

One  clear  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
unrest  among  white  Americans  created 
by  the  coercive  and  unacceptable  meth- 
ods that  are  the  heart  of  the  pending 
bill  and  of  the  unwisely  led  movement 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  making  itself 
clearly  seen  in  parts  of  the  Nation  out- 
side the  South  is  the  outcome  of  the 
recent  presidential  preferential  primary 
in  Wisconsin.  In  that  race.  Gov. 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  who  is  cer- 
tainly an  extreme  segregationist  rather 
than  a  moderate  one,  received  261,000 
votes  as  against  508,000  for  Wisconsin's 
Gov.  John  W.  Reynolds  and  294,000  votes 
for  the  favorite  son  Republican  candi- 
date, Congressman  Byrnes.  There  have 
been  so  many  pithy  comments  on  that 
wholly  unexpected  heavy  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  that  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  place  in  the  Record  some  of  these 
comments  coming  from  different  points 
of  view.  For  instance,  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  appears  the  following 
editorial  under  the  heading  "It  Happened 
in  Wisconsin,  Suh": 

The  State  that  Joe  McCarthy  made  faimous 
has  done  it  again. 

Despite  the  Jeers  and  laughter.  Alabama's 
segregationist.  stand-in-the-schoolhouse- 
door  Governor  has  seemingly  won  the 
hearts  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Wisconsin  voters.  His  total  in  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  primary  was  more  than 
half  that  of  Wisconsin's  own  Gov.  John 
Reynolds.  It  was  nearly  as  great  as  that 
run  up  by  Representative  John  Byrnes,  un- 
opposed in  the  Republican  primary. 

Trying  to  divine  the  true  meaning  of  elec- 
tion results  is  a  little  like  chasing  a  pig 
through  a  forest  at  night.  People  don't 
register  the  reasons  for  their  votes.  Wis- 
consin allows  crossover  primary  voting,  and 
there's  no  knowing  how  many  Democratic 
votes  were  cast  by  Republicans. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  split  between 
supporters  of  Governor  Reynolds  and  of 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  With  the  State's 
own  Governor  in  contention  (even  though  as 
a  proxy  for  President  Johnson),  local  issues 
could  not  be  kept  entirely  out.  A  vote  for 
Governor  Wallace  could  have  been  simply  a 
vote  against  Governor  Reynolds.  And  Wis- 
consin has  its  share  of  political  kooks.  The 
chief  organizer  of  the  Wallace  campaign,  in 
fact,  also  heads  a  committee  dedicated  to 
abolishing  the  income  tax  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

Still,  a  quarter  of  a  million  frosty  Wis- 
consin votes  for  Wallace  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Wallace  wasn't  really  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency; he  was  conducting  a  diversionary, 
second-front  campaign  against  the  civil 
rights  bill.  And  however  many  reasons  these 
quarter-million  Wisconslnltes  had  for  sup- 
porting him,  they  at  least  weren't  offended 
by  his  segregationist  stance. 

This  is  already  causing  added  trouble  for 
civil  rights  supporters  in  Congress.  But  the 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that  It 
doesn't  affect  the  merits  of  the  rights  issue. 
What  it  does,  in  fact,  is  to  underline  the 
basic  truth  that  civil  rights  are  Indeed  a  na- 
tional problem. 

And  not  a  sectional  problem.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  important  conclu- 
sion stated  by  the  Herald  Tribime 
editorial  is  in  the  last  two  sentences 
which  I  repeat  as  follows : 

But  the  Important  thing  to  remember  Is 
that  it  doesn't  affect  the  merits  of  the  rights 
issue.    What  it  does.  In  fact,  is  to  underline 
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the  basic  truth  that  civil  rights  are  Indeed 
a  national  problem. 

In  many  papers  I  have  seen  the  com- 
ment made  by  the  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  under  the  title 
"Inside  Report:  Wisconsin's  Warning.' 
I  quote  this  column  in  large  part  as 
follows : 

The  quickest  way  to  dispel  the  myth  that 
Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace's  shockingly 
large  vote  in  Wisconsin  was  caused  by 
"Republican  crossovers"  is  to  examine 
Milwaukee's  Democratic   14th  ward. 

The  14th  lies  in  Representative  Clem 
Zablocki's  4th  Congressional  District,  In 
South  Side  Milwaukee's  Industrial  heart.  It 
Is  a  Polish  ward,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Ger- 
man. Italian,  Croatian,  and  other  ethnic 
groups.  It  has  scarcely  a  single  Negro  fam- 
ily, and  only  a  handful  of  Republicans. 

In  1960.  John  F.  Kennedy  got  84  percent 
of  the  primary  vote  in  the  14th  ward  against 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  Representative 
Zablocki  regularly  carries  the  14th  ward  by 
margins  up  to  14  to  1. 

Last  Tuesday,  in  this  test  tube  ward,  seg- 
regationist Wallace  captvired  29  percent  of 
the  vote — about  the  highest  proportion  for 
him  anywhere  in  the  State. 

That  is  one  of  the  three  key  statistics  in 
the  ominous  returns  from  Wisconsin's  pres- 
idential primary.  No  matter  what  they  may 
be  saying  for  the  record.  Democratic  politi- 
cians are  painfully  aware  of  it. 

They  privately  admit  that  a  great  many 
of  the  voters  now  reacting  with  the  greatest 
hostility — or  fear — toward  the  Negro  revo- 
lution are  hereditary  sons  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  still  swear  by  FD.R.  Those  in  the 
14th  ward  are  highly  skilled  middle-income 
workers,  many  of  whom  own  their  own 
homes. 

These  neophyte  Wallace  voters  fear  the 
threat  of  a  Negro  invasion  of  their  all-white 
neighborhood  from  heavily  Negro  aresis  in 
the  adjacent  Fifth  Congressional  District. 
along  Milwaukee's  north  shore. 

The  second  key  statistic  is  found  in  the 
Republican  suburb  of  Shorewood.  in  the 
Fifth  District.  Its  two  most  Republican  pre- 
cincts (heavily  Nixon-Lodge  in  1960)  split 
evenly  between  Wisconsin's  Democratic  Gov. 
John  Reynolds.  Wallace,  and  Representative 
John  Byrnes,  the  Republican  favorite-son 
candidate. 

True,  there  were  crossovers  In  all-white 
Shorewood  but  one  Wisconsin  expert — a 
Democrat — estimates  that  at  least  half  of 
these  crossovers  from  Byrnes  to  Wallace  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  embarrassing 
Governor  Reynolds.  They  reacted  from  fear 
of  Negro  househunters  from  nearby  Negro 
enclaves  and  a  sharp  drop  in  real  estate 
values. 

Finally,  the  third  key  statistic,  a  bulwark 
to  the  other  two.  is  found  up  in  Republican 
Representative  Melvin  Laird's  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, far  away  from  any  Negroes  at  all. 
Wallace  ran  a  very  poor  third  in  this  con- 
servative and  Republican  district,  far  be- 
hind  Byrnes   and   Reynolds. 

As  an  immediate  result  of  Wisconsin,  some 
politicians  in  both  parties  are  starting  one 
of  those  agonizing  searches  for  a  safe  posi- 
tion on  the  civil  rights  question,  but  for 
most  the  die  is  already  cast. 

Example:  Representative  Rogers  Morton,  a 
freshman  Republican  from  Maryland's  arch- 
conservative  Eastern  Shore,  now  fears  that 
Wallace  may  carry  his  district  in  the  Mary- 
land primary.  There  is  not  much  he  can  do 
about  it. 

Example:  Representative  William  McCul- 
loch,  the  esteemed  Republican  leader  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  is  encountering 
political  trouble  back  home  in  Ohio  because 
of  his  leading  role  in  winning  House  passage 
of  the  civil  rights  blU. 


But  these  Republicans  have  one  impor- 
tant political  asset:  To  capitalize  on  the 
white  backlash  against  civil  rights  there. 
Democratic  opponents  will  be  required  to 
repudiate  President  Johnson  and  the  Presi- 
dent's flat  commitment  to  a  strong  civil 
rights  law.  For  northern  Democrats,  this 
simply  isn't  a  possible  position.  Not  today 
anyway. 

As  the  opposition  party.  Republicans  have 
more  flexibility — a  fact  plainly  evident  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Senate  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  of  Dllnols,  to  water 
down  the  civil  rights  bill. 

For  some  Democrats  then,  Wisconsin  is  a 
warning  signal.  Indiana  (May  5)  and  Mary- 
land (May  19),  the  two  other  targets  of 
Wallace's  northern  invasion,  are  Just  around 
the  corner. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  col- 
umn is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  clear  show- 
ing of  heavy  support  for  Governor  Wal- 
lace in  Milwaukee's  strongly  Democratic 
14th  ward,  which  is  predominantly  a 
Polish  ward,  and  in  Shorewood,  a  strong- 
ly Republican  suburb  of  Milwaukee  in 
the  5th  District.  These  statistics  make  it 
completely  clear  that  Governor  Wallace's 
completely  unexpected  support  came  at 
least  in  very  substantial  figures  from 
both  traditionally  Democratic  and  tradi- 
tionally Republican  voters.  The  unrest 
on  the  racial  problems  which  is  growing 
during  the  debate  on  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill  is  both  national  and  bipar- 
tisan. The  deep  resentment  which  is 
already  articulate  in  Wisconsin  comes 
from  the  unsound  and  psychologically 
wrong  approach  contained  in  the  civil 
rights  bill  and  in  the  poorly  led  move- 
ment of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Still  another  interpretation  of  the  na- 
tional unrest,  as  shown  by  the  Wisconsin 
election  and  elsewhere,  appears  in  an 
editorial  of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  dated 
April  9,  1964,  entitled  "It  Knows  No 
Climate"  which  I  quote  in  full  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  Knows  No  Climate 

A  segregation-forever  Alabama  Governor 
invades  Wisconsin  and  picks  up  nearly  25 
percent  of  the  votes  in  a  presidential  pri- 
mary.    What  does  it  mean? 

To  strutting  little  George  Wallace  it  meanfi 
a  moral  victory  for  his  States  rights  crusade. 
To  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  it  is  "a  fizzle, 
a  flop."  To  Wisconsin  Gov.  John  W.  Rey- 
nolds who  got  508,000  votes  to  Wallace's 
261,000,  "It  Just  goes  to  show  what  we  have 
known  all  along:  There  are  prejudiced  people 
in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South." 

Reynolds'  comment,  we  think,  summed  up 
the  significance  of  the  result. 

How  many  votes  Wallace  actually  got  be- 
cause of  his  racial  views  and  how  many  he 
got  because  Republicans  wanted  to  embarrass 
the  Democrats  nobody  knows.  Wisconsin's 
silly  primary  system  permits  citizens  of 
either  party  to  vote  for  the  other  party's 
candidates.  Since  there  was  no  contest  on 
the  Republican  ballot,  it  was  tempting  for 
Republicans  to  vote  for  Wallace  as  a  means 
of  discrediting  the  Democratic  Party  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  large  part 
of  the  Wallace  vote  came  from  citizens  either 
basically  prejudiced  on  race  or  disturbed  at 
the  reckless  pace  of  civil  rights  campaigns. 

Integration  crusaders,  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, habitually  point  to  the  South  as  the 
Nation's  swampland  of  bigotry,  which  must 
be  drained  by  a  combination  of  Federal  laws 
and  northern  missionaries. 

The  South  has  enough,  heaven  knows,  and 
no  fainninded  southerner  defends  the  things 


which  have  happened  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

But  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  its  share 
of  bigots  and  extremists,  too.  It  also  has,  no 
less  than  the  South,  citizens  of  tolerance  and 
good  will  who  are  alarmed  at  the  attempt  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  private  associa- 
tions by  the  heavy  hand  of  law. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  Kansas  City  refer- 
endum on  an  ordinance  forbidding  discrim- 
ination in  most  private  businesses — similar 
to  provisions  of  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill — carried  by  a  margin  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent in  an  election  Tuesday. 

Proposals  for  open -housing  laws  in  Seattle 
and  Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  Berkeley,  Calif., 
previously  had  been  rejected  by  voters. 

None  of  these  cities,  we  may  pKsint  out,  is 
in  the  South. 

We  carry  no  banner  for  George  Wallace. 
In  our  Judgment,  he  has  served  his  own  State 
badly  with  his  racial  demagoguery.  But  it  is 
Just  possible  that  he  may  serve  the  South 
well  in  his  northern  invasion  by  showing,  at 
the  polls,  that  prejudice  knows  no  climate. 

The  last  sentence  of  that  editorial  is 
the  most  meaningful,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

But  it  is  Just  possible  that  he  (Governor 
Wallace)  may  serve  the  South  well  in  his 
northern  invasion  by  showing,  at  the  polls, 
that   prejudice   knows   no   climate. 

On  this  point,  I  note  in  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  of  Saturday,  April  4,  an 
editorial  sounding  a  note  of  caution 
which  I  think  should  also  be  considered 
at  this  time,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  that  highly  reputable  news- 
paper favors  much  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill.  I  read  into  the  record  that 
portion  of  the  editorial  titled  "Yes,  But 
Is  a  Law  Needed?"  which  should  operate 
as  a  stop,  look,  and  listen  warning  to  the 
eager  supporters  of  the  pending  measure 
who  seem  to  want  to  solve  everything 
which  they  regard  as  wrong  in  the  field 
of  racial  relations  by  the  enactment  of 
this  single  omnibus  measure  instead  of 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  use  of  an 
acceptable  and  attractive  psychology  in 
choosing  the  contents  of  their  bill.  The 
portion  of  the  editorial  which  I  quote 
reads  as  follows: 

What  we  do  question  Is  whethw  the  pub- 
lic accommodations  section  actually  is  a  de- 
sirable or  needed  feature  of  the  bill.  There 
is  demonstrable  evidence  that  Negroes  are 
getting  restaurant  service  and  overnight  ac- 
commodations in  an  ever -widening  circle, 
even  in  the  Deep  South.  The  Howard  John- 
son chain,  as  but  one  example,  serves  any 
person  who  Is  clean,  sober,  and  has  the 
money  to  pay  his  check.  Nonsegregated 
public  faculties  on  turnpikes  are  nearly  al- 
ways available.  Several  months  ago.  Orlando 
restaurants  and  motor  courts  were  almost 
unanimous  in  deciding  to  op>en  their  doors 
to  all  travelers.  About  half  the  eating  and 
sleeping  places  in  Gainesville  are  desegre- 
gated now.  thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  a 
student  committee  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

The  Ledger's  position  does  not  imply  any 
lack  of  sjrmpathy  for  the  traveling  Negro 
family,  but  rather  an  awareness  that  the 
problem  of  providing  Negroes  with  In-translt 
food  and  sleeping  accommodations  is  being 
resolved  by  moral,  social,  and  economic 
pressure.  In  other  words,  why  enact  a  law 
to  force  something  that  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing anjrway? 

I  quote  likewise  a  cautionary  editorial 
from  the  well-known  agricultural  paper, 
the  Progressive  Psumer,  In  one  of  Its 
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recent  issues.  The  editorial  is  entitle^ 
"Negroes  Traveling  the  Wrong  Road.' 
and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Negroes   Traveling  the  Wrong  Road 

Radical  Negro  leaders  need  to  learn  the 
facts  of  economic  life.  Not  all  the  Negro  s 
troubles  come  from  discrimination.  Some 
are  of  his  own  making.  They  are  due  to  hi  s 
own  shortcomings  In  training  and  dependa  - 
biUty.  Negroes  hold  few  top  Jobs.  They 
would  hold  many  more,  if  they  were  qual  - 
fled. 

This  isn't  to  say  that  U.S.  Negroes  arenft 
making  progress.  They  have  a  far  bett4ir 
standard  of  living  than  Negroes  in  othdr 
parts  of  the  world.  And,  as  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  showed  recently,  the  per-capHa 
Income  of  U.S.  Negroes  Is  higher  than  thut 
of  modern,  up-to-dat*  Western  Germany. 

With  as  many  Negroes  as  we  have  In  the 
South  and  with  as  many  of  them  well  to  do. 
It  Is  a  mystery  why  they  don't  do  more  for 
themselves.  The  other  day,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee that  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Danville, 
Va.,  a  Negro  can  find  overnight  accommoda- 
tions m  only  one  listed  place,  but  a  white 
man's  dog  Is  welcomed  In  nine. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Kennedy  Intended  his  testi- 
mony to  be  an  Indictment  of  the  South.  But 
to  us  his  statement  is  even  more  an  indict- 
ment of  Negroes — for  failure  to  help  then- 

Now  thU  Is  a  situation  that  civil  rlgl-ts 
has  nothing  to  do  with.  New  Jersey  has  mo  re 
civil  rights  legislation  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Yet,  according  to  a  Negro 
editor  In  New  Jersey,  there  are  more  buiil- 
nesses  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes  in  A  t- 
lanta,  Ga.,  than  the  entire  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  Negroes  are  getting  ahead  in  busi- 
ness much  faster  in  the  South  than  In  otter 
parts  of  the  Nation.  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  said  to 
have  3  or  4  Negro  millionaires.  And  many 
Dallas  Negroes  are  In  the  half -million 
bracket. 

Negro  progress  toward  first-class  citizen- 
ship will  be  exasperatlngly  slow  If  It  depet  ds 
solely  on  force  applied  through  civil  rights 
legislation.  In  the  excitement  of  the  hoir, 
Negroes  are  forgetting  they  have  great  pr(^b- 
lems  to  solve  for  themselves.  Negro  leaders 
as  a  group  are  doing  little  to  Improve  the  de- 
plorable crime  record  of  the  race  and  too  1  It- 
tle  In  telling  Negroes  that  getting  a  good  ;  ob 
Is  one  thing,  being  qualified  to  hold  it  is 
another.  Self-Improvement  and  cooperation 
with  well-meaning  white  people  of  the  Sov  th 
in  working  out  race  relations  is  the  real  so- 
lution. Sltdown  strikes  and  demonstratlc  ns 
are  not  only  silly,  but  futile. 

In  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Clarence  PJoe, 
senior  editor  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  appears  anotlier 
thoughtful  article  under  the  heading 
"What  Both  Races  Need  Today,"  wh  ch 
reads  as  follows : 

For  100  years  to  come  white  people  iind 
colored  will  live  together  In  the  South,  ./ind 
for  either  race  to  have  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  we  covet  for  it,  four  thl  igs 
seem  supremely  important:  Greater  good  'vlll 
by  both  races;  greater  generosity  by  our 
white  people:  greater  restraint  by  our  ad- 
vancing colored  people;  and  much,  very 
much  more  and  better  training  In  schools 
and  skills  for  all  our  people. 

One  of  the  serious  psychological  mis- 
takes of  proponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
in  my  opinion  is  that  they  overlook  what 
has  become  so  clear  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  with  reference  to  the  residenjtial 
patterns  preferred  by  both  the  white  ^nd 
Negro  citizens.  It  has  become  perfect- 
ly clear  throughout  the  last  100  years 
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that  the  white  citizens  prefer  to  live  with 
and  among  people  of  their  own  color  and 
that  the  Negro  citizens  likewise  prefer  to 
live  with  and  among  other  Negroes.    The 
outcome  of  recent  open  housing  elections, 
as  mentioned  heretofore,  makes  a  strong 
showing  of  this  fact  but  I  think  that  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal in  August  1962  made  an  even  stronger 
showing  because  that  able  publication 
presented  the  facts  showing  that  even 
where  deliberate  efforts  have  been  made 
to  set  up  and  maintain  racially  mixed 
housing  under  conditions  which  seemed 
ideal,   those  conditions  have   been  de- 
feated within  a  few  years  by  the  demon- 
strated preference  of  people  of  each  color 
to  live  among  others  of  their  own  kind. 
The  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  entitled  "Race  and  Residence— Ne- 
gro Efforts  To  Find  Racially  Mixed  Hous- 
ing Lead  to  New  Ghettos."     The  article 
is  an  objective  and  factual  report  by  an 
able  reporter,  Lawrence  G.  O'Donnell.  of 
conditions  developing  in  named  places  in 
the  three   States  of  Connecticut,   New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  where  deliberate 
efforts  on  the  part  of  developers  to  create 
integrated  housing  have  succeeded  only 
in  creating  segregated  housing,  after  a 
little  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  white  peo- 
ple that  were  there  have  moved  else- 
where and  other  people  who  are  Negroes 
have  come  in  until  finally  we  find  that 
the  original  Negro  residents,  for  example 
in  the  Village  Creek  development,  feel 
that  "one  more  Negro  family  will  turn 
the  section  into  a  segregated  ghetto." 

This  is  a  most  interesting  article  show- 
ing that  deliberate  efforts  to  bring  about 
racial  integration  in  housing  have  failed 
because  of  the  strong  feeling  among  peo- 
ple of  both  colors  against  mixing  of  the 
races  on  a  quota  basis  which  had  been 
carefully  planned  by  the  developers— 
this  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting segregated  housing  in  all  three 
of  the  States  mentioned.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  very  interesting 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Race  and  Residence— Negko  Efforts  To  End 
Racially  Mixed  Housing  Lead  to  New 
Ghettos— Ironic  Twist  Often  Occurs  Be- 
cause Few  Resales  Are  Consummated 
With  Whites — Controvzhst  in  Connecti- 
cut 


(By  Laurence  G.  OT)onnell) 
NoRWALK,  Conn. — Formidable  obstacles  lie 
In  the  way  of  the  growing  number  of  Ne- 
groes seeking  to  escape  segregated  housing  In 
the  North.  And  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  striking  example  of  these  dlfflcultles 
than  the  one  provided  by  recent  events  In  a 
racially  mixed  residential  development  here. 
The  development  Is  called  Village  Creek, 
located  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
Village  Creek  contains  53  homes,  ranging  In 
market  value  from  $20,000  to  $45,000.  It 
was  laid  out  a  dozen  years  ago  by  developers 
who  made  a  point  of  selling  houses  to  both 
whites  and  Negroes,  with  the  aim  of  achieving 
a  "favorable  racial  balance." 

All  seemed  harmonious  until  last  summer. 
Then  a  Negro  electronics  technician  and  his 
wife  sought  to  purchase  a  house,  and  there 
were  complaints  from  homeowners  In  the 
section  of  VUlage  Creek  where  the  would-be 
buyer  wanted  to  settle.  The  strongest  ob- 
jectors, strange  to  relate,  were  Negroes.     The 


proportion  of  Negroes  In  the  neighborhood 
had  been  growing  for  several  years,  and  the 
Negro  residents  felt  one  more  Negro  family 
would  turn  the  section  Into  a  segregated 
"ghetto."     The  dispute  Is  stUl  unresolved. 

AN    ELUSIVE    GOAL 

Village  Creek's  plight  shows  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  racial  "balance"  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, even  when  residents  support  such  a 
policy.  As  houses  or  apartments  In  an  Inte- 
grated area  are  put  up  for  sale  or  rent  from 
time  to  time,  the  percenUge  of  Negroes  al- 
most Inevitably  grows,  raising  the  prospect 
that  the  area  may  eventually  become  a  seg- 
regated Negro  community.  The  explanation, 
say  students  of  racial  matters.  Is  that  Ne- 
groes seeking  good-quality  housing  are  often 
limited  to  interracial  developments,  and  thvis 
demand  from  Negroes  is  heavy.  Whites,  even 
if  not  deterred  by  prejudice,  are  less  likely 
to  settle  in  Integrated  communities  simply 
because  they  have  so  many  more  places  to 
choose  from. 

The  problems  faced  by  Negroes  fleeing  seg- 
regated neighborhoods  naturally  become  even 
more  acute  when  they  move  Into  previously 
all-white  neighborhoods.  Whereas  opposi- 
tion to  a  new  Negro  family  is  a  startling 
exception  to  the  rule  at  Village  Creek,  In 
most  white  communities  Negroes  can  count 
on  a  chilly  reception  from  many  homeown- 
ers, landlords,  and  real  estate  agents.  Even 
In  the  17  Northern  States  from  Alaska  to 
New  York  which  have  some  sort  of  law 
against  discrimination  In  housing,  Negroes 
usually  find  It  Impossible  to  obtain  housing 
in  a  white  neighborhood,  civil  rights  groups 
report. 

Only  last  week  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  a  civil  rights  organization,  com- 
plained to  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Human  Rights  that  barriers  against 
Negroes  In  many  housing  developments  In 
Nassau  County,  a  populous  suburban  area 
on  Long  Island  Just  outside  New  York  City, 
were  Impenetrable.  In  a  test,  Negro  families 
visited  42  developments  In  the  county  and 
expressed  Interest  in  purchasing  a  home.  In 
every  case,  the  Negroes  were  rebuffed,  said 
CORE.  The  organization  added  that  when 
whites  cooperating  with  the  Negroes  sub- 
sequently visited  the  same  developments  to 
make  Inquiries  about  buying  a  home,  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  builders  and  their 
sales  agents. 

DISCOURAGING    NEGRO    BUTEHS 

The  patterns  seems  to  be  that  the  develop- 
ment representatives  are  polite  and  con- 
scious of  a  New  York  law  forbidding  dis- 
criminatory sales  practices  In  developments, 
comments  Mrs.  Mark  Dodson,  chairman  of 
the  housing  committee  of  CORE'S  Long  Is- 
land chapter.  But,  says  Mrs.  Dodson,  the 
builders  and  agents  nevertheless  discourage 
Negro  buyers  by  such  devices  as  specifying 
excessive  downpajmients,  pleading  that 
houses  cannot  be  shown  at  the  particular 
time  the  Negro  calls  or  stating  that  all 
houses  have  been  sold. 

If  a  Negro  family  does  manage  to  overcome 
such  obstacles  and  establish  residence  In  a 
white  neighborhood.  Its  battle  against  segre- 
gation may  still  be  far  from  won.  The 
whites  often  depart,  partly  out  of  bias  and 
partly  out  of  fears  property  values  may  drop. 
These  fears  are  sometimes  encouraged  by 
real  estate  men  who  see  the  opportunity  for 
a  quick  proflt  If  a  number  of  houses  pass 
from  whites  to  Negroes,  maintain  groups 
favoring  Integration.  Whatever  the  reasons 
behind  the  whites'  departure,  the  upshot  is 
that  the  new  Negro  residents  soon  find 
they're  living  in  a  segregated  area  again. 

The  question  of  how  housing  integration 
can  be  achieved  In  the  face  of  such  problems 
Is  likely  to  receive  Increasing  attention  in 
the  months  ahead.  "Pressure  for  nonsegre- 
gated  housing  Is  mounting  In  every  metro- 
politan area  outside  the  South,"  declares 
Margaret  Fisher,  an  official  of  the  National 
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Committee  Against  Discrimination  In  Hous- 
ing, an  organization  which  keeps  close  watch 
on  new  racial  housing  trends. 

MORE   MIDDLE-CLASS    NEGROES 

Behind  the  pressure  Is  the  scarcity  of  de- 
cent housing  available  to  Negroes,  coupled 
with  the  steady  Increase  In  the  number  of 
middle-class  Negroes  able  to  afford  good 
housing  If  only  It  were  open  to  them,  say 
housing  experts.  They  report  that  In  most 
urban  areas  Negroes,  even  those  who  are 
well  off,  are  now  forced  to  seek  residence 
in  deteriorating  and  crowded  neighborhoods 
abandoned  by  whites. 

Civil  rights  authorities  say  the  Negroes' 
drive  for  housing  Integration  could  help 
break  down  segregation  barriers  In  many 
other  fields.  They  say,  for  Instance,  that 
much  of  the  de  facto  segregation  that  exists 
m  northern  schools  and  recreational  facili- 
ties Is  traceable  to  housing  patterns.  Hous- 
ing segregation  Is  the  "core  problem,  the 
heart  of  other  civil  rights  problems."  says 
Berl  I.  Bernhard,  staff  director  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Currently,  Negro  rights  groups.  Including 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  the  Urban 
League,  are  looking  to  the  White  House  for 
help  In  achieving  housing  integration. 
Through  Federal  mortgage  Insurance  and  a 
variety  of  other  programs,  the  Government 
plays  a  big  role  In  home  financing.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Is  almost  certain  to  sign,  be- 
fore the  November  elections,  a  long-promised 
Executive  order  that  would  outlaw  racial  dis- 
crimination in  all  federally  aided  public  or 
private  housing. 

The  proposed  order  Is  drawing  the  fire  of 
many  homebullders,  who  claim  Its  restric- 
tions would  hurt  their  business.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  claims 
a  broad  antidiscrimination  order  on  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  could  slash  home  con- 
struction activity  by  $6  billion  annually. 

INTERRACIAL     PROJECTS     MULTIPLY 

While  the  construction  Industry  as  a  whole 
Is  opposing  an  Immediate  Government  crack- 
down on  residential  segregation,  a  small  but 
growing  number  of  builders  and  developers 
have  moved  ahead  on  their  own  to  create 
Interracial  apartment  and  single-home  de- 
velopments. These  bvislnessmen,  who  say 
they  are  motivated  mainly  by  personal  con- 
victions In  favor  of  Integration,  have  built 
at  least  200  private.  Interracial  projects 
across  the  country,  according  to  Eunice 
Grier,  Washington,  D.C.,  social  researcher 
who  has  made  a  study  of  Intentionally  Inte- 
grated developments.  In  1955,  says  Mrs. 
Grler.  there  were  only  50  such  developments. 
Two  recently  announced  Integrated  develop- 
ments are  a  $7.5  million  garden  apartment 
project  In  Providence,  R.I.,  and  a  group  of 
46  two-family  houses  In  Downlngtown,  Pa. 

But  the  experience  of  many  developers  of 
Integrated  projects  has  been  similar  to  that 
of  Village  Creek.  Some  Integrated  develop- 
ments try  to  set  racial  quotas  to  prevent  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  one  race — 
say,  60  percent  whites  to  40  percent  Negroes. 
But  Negroes  often  view  these  quotas  as  a 
form  of  discrimination,  and  in  some  cities 
they  have  also  run  into  legal  snags.  The 
latter  situation  exists  In  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  city's  Human  Relations  Commission  re- 
cently complained  that  racial  quotas  In  an 
Integrated  apartment  project  violated  a  local 
antlblas  law.  Before  any  legal  action  was 
launched,  the  project  abandoned  its  quota. 

PROBLEMS     AT     CONCORD     PARK 

Morris  Mllgrlm,  developer  of  Concord  Park, 
an  8-year-old  139-home  interracial  com- 
munity at  Trevose.  a  Philadelphia  suburb, 
says  he  established  a  ratio  of  55  percent 
white  residents  to  45  percent  Negro  after  his 
sales  office  Initially  was  deluged  with  Negroes. 
To  maintain  the  ratio,  he  had  buyers  agree  to 
let  him  handle  resales  for  the  first  3 
years. 


After  the  period  covered  by  the  resale 
agreements  ended,  however,  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  original  quotas.  "White 
sellers  had  trouble  getting  white  buyers," 
says -Mrs.  Charlotte  Meacham  a  resident. 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  whites  have  been 
forced  to  sell  to  Negroes,  and  the  percentage 
of  Negroes  in  the  development  has  risen. 

Mrs.  Meacham  and  other  Concord  Park 
residents  say  real  estate  agents  contributed 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  quota  system. 
"Traditionally  brokers  bring  only  Negroes  to 
an  interracial  area,"  she  says.  "We  are  not 
able  to  persuade  them  that  we  are  Interested 
In  white  prospects." 

Here  In  Village  Creek,  where  angular  mod- 
ern homes  line  tree-shaded  streets,  whites 
have  been  In  the  majority  ever  since  the  de- 
velopment was  opened.  But  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  has  risen,  especially  In  one  sec- 
tion where  properties  are  generally  lower  in 
price.  It  was  In  this  section  last  summer 
that  one  of  the  few  remaining  white  families 
contracted  to  sell  to  the  Negro  electronics 
technician  and  thereby  touched  off  the  con- 
troversy still  underway.  If  the  sale  were  to 
be  carried  through,  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to 
whites  In  the  section  would  be  10  to  2. 

WORRIED     NEGROES 

"Negroes  were  more  perturbed  than  the 
whites,"  recalls  one  Negro  housewife.  "Some 
had  had  this  happen  to  them  before.  They 
had  lived  In  an  area  once  all  white,  then 
mixed  and  finally  segregated  because  whites 
sold  to  Negroes." 

To  prevent  the  creation  of  a  neighborhood 
in  their  community  that  would,  in  effect,  be 
segregated,  the  Village  Creek  Home  Owners 
Association  bought  the  house  from  the  white 
family.  The  Negro  technician  and  his  wife 
were  told  they  could  buy  elsewhere  In  the 
development.  But  they  Insist  their  original 
choice  fits  their  price  requirements  best,  and 
they  have  brought  suit  against  both  the  as- 
sociation and  the  white  family  which  reneged 
on  the  sale  to  them. 

In  established  white  neighborhoods  where 
Negroes  are  Just  beginning  to  settle,  there  is 
evidence  that  white  residents  increasingly 
are  making  efforts  to  achieve  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  a  mixed  racial  composition  and  head 
off  the  creation  of  a  segregated  Negro  com- 
munity.   But  they  face  a  hard  Job. 

"Prejudice  of  some  whites  won't  permit 
them  to  remain  In  an  area  where  Negroes 
are."  says  David  Kadane,  a  lawyer  who  Is 
working  to  slow  the  pace  of  racial  change  in 
the  section  of  Freeport,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  in 
which  he  lives.  "Other  whites  fear  dimin- 
ished social  standing  In  the  eyes  of  friends 
if  they  live  in  a  community  with  Negroes." 

Also,  continues  Mr.  Kadane.  "a  great  many 
whites  hold  the  mistaken  belief  that  prop- 
erty values  win  fall  substantially  despite 
statistical  evidence  to  the  contrary."  He  re- 
fers to  research  by  such  groups  as  the  New 
York  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
which  suggests  that  values  drop  sharply  only 
when  a  nvmiber  of  properties  are  offered  for 
sale  at  the  same  time. 

HOW  "BLOCKBUSTTNO"    WORKS 

The  attempts  by  some  real  estate  agents 
to  capitalize  on  fears  of  declining  property 
values  are  known  as  "blockbtistlng."  A  New 
York  City  civil  rights  official  describes  this 
technique  as  follows :  Spreading  alarm  about 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  drop  in  values,  the 
agents  frighten  white  residents  Into  selling 
their  homes.  Sometimes  the  agent  may  sim- 
ply act  as  a  broker  and  pick  up  a  flock  of 
commissions  in  a  hurry  by  selling  to  Negroes 
eager  to  move  Into  good  homes.  Other  times 
an  agent  may  buy  whites'  houses  himself  at 
low  prices  and  sell  them  to  Negroes  for 
premium  prices. 

To  bring  about  gradual  integration,  white 
residents  of  some  communities  have  sought 
to  line  up  homeowners  and  apartment  land- 
lords scattered  throughout  their  towns  who 


will  sell  or  rent  to  Negroes.  In  Great  Neck, 
a  prosperous  Long  Island  suburb  of  New 
York,  a  fair  housing  movement  has  suc- 
ceeded In  placing  10  Negro  families  In  pri- 
vate houses  and  apartments  previously  oc- 
cupied by  whites.  In  towns  such  as  Great 
Neck,  however,  generally  high  house  prices 
and  rents  rule  out  a  mass  influx  of  Neg^xjes. 
Communities  less  expensive  to  live  in  are 
likely  to  have  more  trouble  achieving  orderly 
Integration.  In  some  of  these,  white  home- 
owners have  tried  to  thwart  blockbusting  by 
putting  up  signs  saying  they  won't  sell  out. 
But  such  campaigns  often  don't  work.  In 
Springfield  Gardens,  a  neighborhood  of  sin- 
gle-family homes  in  the  New  York  City  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  "we  have  not  succeeded," 
reports  Mrs.  Evelan  Glavans,  a  white  house- 
wife active  in  the  not-for-sale  campaign.  In 
the  last  few  years,  says  Mrs.  Klavans.  the 
racial  composition  of  Springfield  Gardens  has 
changed  from  a  "heavy  Negro  minority"  to 
"predominantly  Negro." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  demonstrates  what  is  rapidly  be- 
coming apparent  in  various  parts  of  our 
Nation  outside  the  South;  namely,  that 
even  in  expensive  housing  communities 
the  two  races  are  as  difficult  as  oil  and 
water  to  mix  on  a  permanent  basis.  You 
can  stir  them  up  by  outside  artificial 
means  so  that  they  briefly  appear  to  be 
integrated  but  when  left  to  their  own 
devices,  the  white  people  will  show  a 
preference  to  live  among  other  white 
people  and  the  Negroes  equally  prefer 
to  live  among  people  of  their  own  color 
and  soon  the  pattern  of  segregated  liv- 
ing begins  to  appear  to  thwart  the  well 
laid  plans. 

The  question  of  school  integration 
which  parallels  that  of  residential  inte- 
gration is  just  as  difficult  and  just  as 
urmatural.  The  pending  bill  is  psy- 
chologically wrong  in  its  approach  when 
it  tries  to  force  integrated  public  schools 
which  cannot  and  should  not  exist  while 
the  residential  patterns  of  living  as  sepa- 
rate races  remain  as  such  a  fixed  part 
of  the  preferences  and  practices  of 
Americans  of  both  races  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  to  briefly  review  the 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  I 
wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  deals 
with  the  planned,  deliberate  integration 
of  racial  patterns  in  expensive  suburban 
communities  in  the  three  States  of  New 
York.  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Of  the  three  commimities  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  suticle,  the  first  is  the 
development  of  Village  Creek  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  second 
is  Concord  Park,  at  Trevose.  a  Philadel- 
phia suburb.  The  third  is  at  Freeport. 
on  Long  Island,  near  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

In  all  three  of  these  Instances,  the 
develoF>ers,  who  are  pec^le  of  means,  had 
sympathized  with  the  desire  of  Negroes 
to  have  their  housing  integrated.  In  the 
setting  up  of  quite  expensive  homes,  they 
decided  on  certain  quotas  for  each  race, 
and  sold  homes  to  their  first  purchasers 
on  the  basis  of  those  quotas.  In  each  of 
those  three  situations,  as  reported  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a  factual  article, 
within  a  period  of  2  or  3  years,  the  tend- 
ency of  birds  of  a  feather  to  flock  to- 
gether had  appeared  so  clearly  that  even 
In  one  of  them  one  of  the  Negro  fam- 
ilies, which  was  an  original  family  there, 
complained  to  the  commission  of  the 
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state  which  was  involved  that  the  coiti- 
munity  was  becoming  a  ghetto  becauiie 
white  people  had  sold  out  to  Negroes. 

This  pattern  is  a  large  part  of  tLe 
problem  of  school  desegregation,  be- 
cause community  schools  are  serviceab  ,e 
to  children  who  come  from  homes  in  the 
community  where  the  schools  are  lo- 
cated. When  schools  are  put  togeth;r 
on  a  racial  pattern  which  is  completely 
segregated,  the  children  in  those  schocls 
will  follow  the  same  pattern. 

Those  who  are  so  ardently  pushing  f  )r 
the  complete  desegregation  of  schoo  s, 
to  be  followed,  as  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphretI 
has  stated,  by  complete  integration  at 
all  levels  of  school  activities,  including 
the  social  level,  are  overlooking  the  poi  nt 
that  it  flies  in  the  face  of  residential 
preferences  which  have  been  shown  so 
long  and  so  clearly  and  which  reassert 
themselves  even  when  communities  are 
set  up  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  cre- 
ate racially  integrated  communities  at 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  monity. 
and  effort. 

Mr.    HILL.     Mr.    President,    will    tfte 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Do  not  the  cases  whi:h 
the  Senator  has  cited  further  emphas  ze 
that  the  problem  is  not  a  sectional  prob- 
lem, that  it  is  not  a  problem  which  af- 
fects only  the  southern  part  of  the  coi)  n- 
try  but  is  one  which  affects  the  Nor;h. 
the  South,  the  East,  the  West— aU  s<  ac- 
tions of  the  country? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. All  these  things  are  happening  in 
States  outside  the  South,  particularly  in 
the  large  cities.  They  illustrate  beycnd 
cavil  that  the  problem  is  a  national  oie, 
and  that  the  reaction  of  white  people  in 
the  North,  in  the  main,  is  exactly  Ike 
that  of  white  people  of  the  South.  Ttus 
is  true  even  though  their  reaction  is  baked 
on  a  much  shorter  acquaintance  wtith 
members  of  the  colored  race  on  a  br(^ad 
basis,  although  I  think  it  operates  with- 
out the  distinct  understanding  and  sjtai- 
pathy  for  the  colored  race  that  had  b^en 
built  up  in  the  minds  of  most  southern 
citizens,  including,  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most, the  distinguished  Senator  fiom 
Alabama  and.  I  hope,  the  present 
speaker,  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly  we  would  incl  ade 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor  da. 
We  have  seen  action  after  action  tasen 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  looking  to 
a  better  understanding  toward  the 
minority,  and  in  an  effort  to  help  tljiem 
advance  and  to  solve  their  problems. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  made  great 
efforts  along  that  line,  as  the  Senftor 
knows.  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  thovlght 
the  practicahties  permitted  at  the  time. 
I  have  been  conversant  with  the  fact  \ha.t 
no  law  will  settle  the  question  and  ihat 
no  force  will  settle  the  question.  The 
solution  depends  upon  good  will  and 
understanding  between  representatives 
of  the  two  races,  a  solution  that  |  will 
be  found  to  be  tolerable  to  the  two  r^ces. 
That  does  not  include  all  the  solu^ons 
in  the  bill,  but  a  good  many.  I  knof  by 
having  been  approached  by  numerous 
Negro    teachers   and    numerous    Njegro 
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businessmen,  for  example,  that  they  feel 
their  own  existence  is  definitely  threat- 
ened by  the  coercive  methods  toward 
school  integration  and  toward  the  FEPC 
requirements  in  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  interrup- 
tion. 

I  shall  now  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
implications  of  title  II  of  the  pending 
bill—the   so-called   public    accommoda- 
tions proposal.    The  statement  made  by 
the  Honorable  Farris  Bryant.  Governor 
of  Florida,  when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  S.  1732.  which  has  the  same  objec- 
tives as  does  title  II  of  this  bill,  on  June 
29.  1963,  was  an  able  and  most  thought- 
ful presentation  and  I  shall  read  it  in 
full,  for  the  Record,  because  I  think  it 
should  be  preserved  as  an  approach  by 
a    distinguished    southerner    who    is    a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
is  not  an  extremist  by  anyone's  stand- 
ard.    He  wants  to  see  the  Constitution 
followed,  and  realizes  that  this  is  a  field 
in  which  all  the  steps  should  be  taken 
slowly   and  constitutionally,   depending 
upon  acceptance  by  the  two  races  and 
tolerance  of  the  various  steps  as  they 
are  taken. 
I  read  Governor  Bryant's  statement: 
Mr    Chairman.   Senators.   I  do   appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  my  views 
concerning  Senate  bill  1732,  in  the  hope  at 
most  that  I  can  add  some  grain  to  that  store- 
house of  wisdom  which  I  know  that  this  dis- 
tinguished   body,    individually    and    collec- 
tively, already  possesses. 

If  that  did  not  leave  the  members  of 
that  committee  in  good  humor  as  they 
started,  they  are  of  different  timber  than 
I  think  most  of  us  are  in  the  Senate. 
I  continue  to  read: 

I  am  fully  conscious  that  If  the  things  I 
have  to  say  are  worth  saying,  and  hearing.  It 
will  be  because  of  the  experience  I  have 
ealned  as  Governor  of  one  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  at  a  time  In  which  It  has  rested 
in  large  part  upon  the  executive  branch  of 
the  State  governments  to  chart  a  course  for 
the  people  to  follow  In  otherwise  uncharted 
waters. 


I  digress  at  this  point  to  say  that,  con- 
trary to  what  might  be  thought  by  some. 
Florida  has  a  large  Negro  population— 
about  900,000  Many  of  them  are  fine 
people.  Most  of  them  are  law-abiding 
people  Governor  Bryant,  in  keeping 
with  the  program  of  our  State  to  operate 
on  a  straight  line  rather  than  to  yield 
to  extremists  on  either  side,  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  service. 

I  continue  reading: 

Florida  Is  a  State  with  an  experience  In 
population  dynamics.  Including  the  mingling 
of  races,  which  should  be  of  some  value.  It 
is  the  fastest  growing  State  In  the  Nation, 
and  the  appeal  it  has  for  new  residents  Is 
not  llmfted  to  any  particular  group  or  class, 
or  race,  or  religion,  of  people.  It  Is  a  State 
with  a  growing  Negro  population  which  con- 
stitutes a  percentage  of  Its  total  population 
well  above  the  national  average.  Unlike 
some  other  States  Its  Negro  population  Is  not 
decreasing:  Indeed,  the  rate  of  Increase  of  Its 
Negro  population,  roughly  46  percent  In  the 
past  decade— that  was  1950  to  1960—18  almost 
twice  the  national  average. 

Mr.  President,  those  facts  alone  show 
volumes.  They  show  that  the  progress 
of  Florida  has.  In  the  main,  so  appealed 


to  Negro  citizens  that  many  of  them  have 
come  to  us   from   other  States  of  the 
Nation,  and  our  Negro  population  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate. 
I  continue  further: 

Florida's  experience  Is  also  unique  among 
the  States  of  the  Union  In  that  It  has  been 
and  Is  the  host  to  a  tide  of  refugees  from 
foreign  tyranny,  numbering  one-quarter  of  a 
million  people.  These  people,  with  a  differ- 
ent language,  and  a  different  culture,  have 
been  absorbed  and  asslmlUated  Into  our 
cities,  our  schools,  our  hospitals,  and  our 
homes.  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  Florida 
has  been  such  as  to  bring  credit  to  our  Na- 
tion. We  have  been  assisted  by  the  Federal 
Goverimient  In  making  them  welcome.  We 
have  not  been  coerced  and  I  sp)eculate  that  If 
we  had  been,  the  results  would  not  have  been 
so  good. 

I  submit  to  you  that  out  of  this  record 
which  the  people  of  Florida  have  made  there 
is  some  wisdom  to  be  gained.  Florida  with 
Its  roots  In  the  South,  but  with  Its  spirit 
fixed  on  Cape  Canaveral,  has  been  and  Is 
In  the  mainstream  of  all  the  currents  flowing 
across  this  Nation.  Yet  with  all  this,  the 
names  of  her  cities  have  not  been  spread 
across  the  headlines  of  the  world  as  a  herald 
of  violence  and  of  the  Incapacity  of  a  people 
to  resolve  their  conflicts  within  civilized  In- 
stitutions. Indeed,  If  you  should  Inquire  of 
the  Department  of  State.  I  am  confident  they 
would  tell  you  that  the  government  and 
the  people  of  Florida  have  been  of  active 
assistance  to  our  National  Government  in 
providing  hospitality  to  visitors  from  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  argue  the  case  for 
segregation — nor  against  It. 

I  am  not  here  to  question  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  what  It  Is 
proposed  by  this  bill  to  do. 

I  am  here  to  argue  the  case  for  freedom. 
The  real  Issue  you  must  resolve  Is  between 
conflicting  demands  for  freedom. 

On  the  one  hand  the  traveler  demands 
the  freedom  to  buy  what  he  wishes  to  buy. 
in  a  hotel,  a  theater,  or  anywhere  that  there 
are  things  for  sale. 

I  believe  that  he  should  have  that  free- 
dom, provided,  of  course,  he  does  not  violate 
the  freedom  of  others. 

There  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  commerce  clause.  Candor,  It  seems  to 
me,  would  force  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  commerce  clause  Is  Just  a  convenient 
peg  on  which  to  hang  this  particular  hat. 

What  Is  here  attempted  Is  to  give  primacy 
to  the  freedom  of  some  to  go  where  they 
wish  and  to  buy  what  they  wish  over  the 
freedom  of  others  to  own  private  property. 

I  have  seen  some  suggestions  that  the  real 
contest  Is  between  human  rights  and  prop- 
erty rights.     That  Is  not  so. 

Property  has  no  rights.  Humans  have 
the  right  to  own  property.  Just  as  they  have 
the  right  to  speak,  and  to  worship,  and  to 
travel  from  State  to  State 

One  man  owns  a  piece  of  property.  He 
has  earned  It.  He  may  have  acquired  It  by 
saving  money  he  otherwise  would  save  spent, 
perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  travel. 

He  may  have  acquired  It  by  borrowing  and 
thereby  risked  the  security  of  his  age  and 
his  family. 

He  may  have  acquired  It  by  working  long 
hours  while  others  rested  or  played. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  his— by  the  law.  and  by 
every  principle  of  Jxistlce. 

What  this  bin  proposes  to  do  is  to  take 
part  of  that  right  away  from  him,  and  give 
it  to  someone  else  who  has  never  earned  It. 

We  are  dealing  with  property  rights.  The 
only  question  is:  WHo  shall  have  those  prop- 
erty rights?  Shall  it  be  the  man  who  has 
earned  or  the  man  who  covets  that  which  he 
has  not  earned? 
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The  only  humaji  rights  Involved  are  the 
rights  of  some  humans  against  the  claims  of 
other  humans. 

The  debate  In  which  we  are  now  engaged 
Is  over  the  assertion  of  a  new  right:  the  right 
of  nonowners  of  property  to  appropriate  It 
from  the  owners.  The  new  right  Is  asserted 
In  the  name  of  equality.  Differently  stated: 
this  Is  a  debate  between  those  who  seek  to 
preserve  freedom  In  the  use  of  property  by  Its 
owners  and  those  who  would  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  bundle  of  rights  which  make  up 
that  ownership,  without  compensation,  to 
the  public,  In  the  name  of  equality. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  proper  goal  for  the 
Congress  to  seek  Is  not  a  transfer  of  property 
rights,  but  freedom.  We  would  all  agree  that 
the  traveler  Is  and  should  be  free  not  to  buy. 

He  can  pass  a  motel  because  he  doesn't  like 
the  town,  he  doesn't  like  the  color,  or  he 
doesn't  like  the  name.  He  can  stop  and  go 
In  and  when  he  sees  the  owner  he  can  decide 
he  doesn't  like  him  because  he  doesn't  like 
his  mustache,  or  his  accent,  or  his  prices,  or 
his  race,  or  his  other  customers.  He  can  turn 
around  and  walk  out  for  any  reason,  or  for 
no  reason  at  all.  Why  not?  He's  a  free  man. 
So  Is  the  owner  of  the  property.  And  If  the 
traveler  Is  free  not  to  buy  because  he  doesn't 
like  the  owner's  mustache,  accent,  prices, 
race,  other  customers,  or  for  any  or  no  rea- 
son, the  owner  of  the  property  ought  to  have 
the  same  freedom. 

That's  simple  Justice.  The  wonder  is  that 
It  can  be  questioned. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  this  Invasion  of 
property  rights  Is  nothing  new — that  our 
courts  have  for  years  upheld  laws  on  zoning, 
minimum  wages,  collective  bargaining,  etc. 
I  submit  that  the  comparison  Is  superficial, 
and  the  argument  misleading.  The  difference 
in  degree  Is  so  great  that  It  amounts  to  a 
difference  in  kind.  The  same  argument 
would  sustain  price  control  and  rationing. 
The  same  argument  would  sustain  the  equal 
ownership  of  property,  which  can  only  be 
achieved  through  ownership  of  all  property 
by  the  state  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  this  last  dec- 
ade about  the  5th  amendment,  the  10th 
amendment,  and  the  14th  amendment,  and 
surely  all  of  these  deserve  our  respect  and  our 
attention.  I  call  your  attention  now  to  an- 
other amendment  to  our  Constitution  which 
has  never  been  modified,  or  superseded.  It 
Is  the  ninth  amendment  and  reads  thusly : 

"The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  study 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  which  re- 
sulted in  giving  us  the  Constitution,  and 
also  a  study  of  the  conventions  which 
were  held  in  the  several  States,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  show  clearly,  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  in  the  absence  of  the  clear 
agreement  that  what  we  know  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights — including  the  9th  amend- 
ment and  the  10th  amendment — would 
become  part  of  the  Constitution,  there 
never  would  have  been  a  Constitution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  very  clear. 
Some  time  ago  I  read  a  report  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  Virginia  convention,  where 
the  10  amendments  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
were  first  adopted — those  which  con- 
stitute the  first  10  amendments  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  In  that  debate  it  was 
made  completely  clear  that  the  submis- 


sion of  the  original  Constitution  to  the 
States  and  its  approval  by  the  required 
number  of  States  were  based  upon  the 
clear  understanding  and  statement  by 
the  framers  that  at  once,  without  any 
delay,  there  would  be  accomplished,  as 
there  was  accomplished,  the  inclusion  of 
what  we  now  know  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
So  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  it  was  a 
part  of  the  original  determination  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  as  to  what  our  original 
charter  should  and  would  include. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
when  the  question  arose  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  about  submitting  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Pinckney  stated,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  stated 
that  at  that  Convention  there  was  a 
solemn  agreement  among  the  delegates 
there  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
after  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  to  ratify  and  make  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  the  first  10  amendments, 
including  particularly  the  9th  amend- 
ment, to  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  has  referred,  and  also  the 
10th  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is,  of  course,  completely  cor- 
rect. That  distinguished  South  Caro- 
linian voiced  that  understanding,  and  it 
was  also  voiced  by  others.  It  has  never 
been  challenged.  The  fact  that  the 
States  proceeded  with  great  speed  to 
adopt,  in  one  package,  the  first  10 
amendments,  bears  that  out;  and  I  think 
it  can  be  stated  with  complete  sound- 
ness and  without  objection,  that  the  first 
10  amendments  were  the  result  of  the 
thinking  and  of  the  cooperative  effort 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  first  10  amendments  became  a 
part  of  our  fundamental  charter  as  a 
result  of  the  understanding  reached  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
States  in  their  separate  passage  of  the 
required  ratification. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  first 
10  amendments— the  Bill  of  Rights- 
were  taken  from  the  Virginia  bill  of 
rights,  which  had  been  written  by  the 
great  George  Mason,  of  Virginia? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  Too 
few  persons  have  recognized  the  very 
great  contribution  made  by  George 
Mason,  of  Gunston  Hall,  Va.,  near  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  by  means  of  that  ex- 
tremely important  contribution  to  the 
charter  and  the  foundation  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  Government. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
great  Woodrow  Wilson,  an  outstanding 
student  of  government,  said  he  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  than  to  have  been  the  author 
of  any  other  document  ever  penned  by 
the  hand  of  man? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  correct  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  did  make  that  state- 
ment;  and  many  others  have  felt  the 


same  way.  I  believe  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  provisions  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  be- 
came completely  essential  parts  of  our 
entire  system  of  government.  No  one 
has  tried  to  get  away  from  them,  because 
they  are  the  very  heart  of  individual 
frjeedom  and  of  what  is  left  of  States 
rights.  As  we  know,  encroachments 
hive  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  text  remains  in  the  Constitution — 
unimpaired  and  clear. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
that  sometime — and  soon,  I  hope — our 
people  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that,  by 
means  of  little  steps  taken  from  time  to 
time,  we  have  been  forfeiting  some  of 
the  States  rights  which  are  guaranteed 
in  the  10th  amendment,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  referred. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  our 
Bill  of  Rights  constitutes  the  basis  of 
our  great  American  private  free  enter- 
prise system  which  has  enabled  our 
country  not  only  to  be  the  freest  ever 
known  In  the  history  of  the  world — with 
the  individual  citizens  enjoying  more 
freedom  and  more  liberty — but  also  to 
build  here  the  mightiest  and  most  power- 
ful Nation  the  world  has  ever  seen? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  correct;  and  he  accentuates 
the  point  made  by  Governor  Bryant: 
namely,  that  we  are  talking  about  free- 
dom and  its  preservation.  By  his  last 
statement,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  made  clear  that  he  agrees  completely 
with  Governor  Bryant's  fine  statement. 

I  read  further  from  Governor  Bryant's 
statement: 

My  petition  now  Is  that  you  not  deny  or 
disparage  the  right  of  the  people  to  own 
property — that  you  not  further  restrict  their 
freedom. 

In  otir  eagerness  to  make  all  things  right 
with  the  world,  let  us  not  forget  that  in- 
herent In  and  Inseparable  from  freedom  is 
the  capacity  to  make  errors.  If  this  Govern- 
ment were  all  wise,  and  all  powerful,  it 
could  prohibit  all  error.  In  such  event  this 
might  be  a  better  Nation.  But  it  would  not 
be  a  free  one.  And  the  state  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  God. 

I  think  I  can  understand  the  aspiration  of 
minority  groups  to  Improve  their  status. 
Nothing  is  more  American  than  to  aspire. 
But  surely  we  should  remember  that  when 
the  majority  loses  Its  freedom,  the  minority 
loses  Its  hope  for  freedom. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  If  we  tried  to 
purchase  equality  for  minorities,  and  as  part 
of  the  price  gave  up  freedom  for  all. 

Following  that  statement,  made  last 
year  by  Governor  Bryant  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  there  was 
published  in  the  Orlando  Evening  Star, 
of  Orlando,  Fla.,  an  editorial  bearing 
UEK)n  Governor  Bryant's  statement.  I 
believe  the  editorial  will  make  a  worth- 
while addition  to  this  Record;  therefore, 
I  wish  to  incorporate  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point,  by  reading  it.  It  appeared 
in  the  Orlsmdo  Evening  Star  on  August 

1,  1963: 

Bbyant's  Warning  Is  Sound 

Gov.  Farris  Bryant  gave  the  more  ambltloiis 
of  our  Negro  friends  something  to  think 
about  when  he  testified  Monday  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  the  civil 
rights  bills. 

Governor  Bryant  said  that  the  9th  amend 
ment,  which  retains  for  the  people  all  rights 
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not  specifically  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Is  Just  as  Important  as  the  5ti. 
10th  or  14th  amendments. 

•'My  petition  now  Is  that  you  not  deny 
nor  disparage  the  right  of  the  people  to  o>«  n 
property."  Governor  Bryant  told  the  Seni- 
tors,  '"as  the  effort  to  prescribe  for  business- 
men who  their  customers  shall  be  surely 
does." 

Many  Negroes,  throughout  the  Nation  is 
well  as  In  Orlando,  have  made  great  strides 
In  recent  years.  They  have  started  Insur- 
ance companies,  savings  and  loan  assoclj- 
tlons.  motels,  restaurants,  and  stores,  some 
of  which  have  become  highly  successful. 
Many  of  them  have  become  professional  mi  sn 
and  their  number  Is  rapidly  Increasing. 

Others  have  the  same  opportunity  now  to 
achieve  business  or  professional  success 
which  these  Negroes  have.  As  time  goes  on 
and  they  continue  to  take  advantage  of  th(  Ir 
educational  opportunities,  more  and  more  of 
them  win  become  property  owners  and  tie 
financial  strength  of  the  Negro  community 
will  become  greatly  enhanced. 

The  number  of  automobiles  owned  by  Ne- 
groes has  tremendously  Increased  in  the  Isst 
few  years.  There  Is  not  a  reason  in  the  woild 
why  Negroes  should  not  have  their  own  au- 
tomobile agencies,  their  own  garages  and 
filling  stations,  and  as  travel  among  Negrces 
becomes  more  commonplace,  they  will 
into  the  business  of  operating  chains 
motels  and  restaurants. 

This  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
integration  or  segregation.  Business  oppdr- 
tunltles  will  present  themselves  and  as  they 
do  Negroes  will  want  to  take  advantage  of 
them  In  greater  numbers  Just  as  some  have 
already  done  in  the  past  and  as  white  m;n 
have  done  from  the  beginning  of  this  Ka- 
tlon. 

Such  motels  and  restaurants  may  want 
to  cater  exclusively  to  the  Negro  trade  a  ad 
if  they  so  desire  they  should  have  the  rig  it. 
Others  may  want  to  serve  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  if  they  serve  better  food  or  ran 
a  cleaner  motel  we  have  no  doubt  there  •«  HI 
be  many  from  all  segments  of  society  who 
will  trade  with  them. 

But  if  the  Government  gets  the  right  to 
tell  white  businessmen  how  to  run  their  busi- 
nesses. It  can  tell  Negroes  how  to  run  thel  rs. 
History  has  shown  that  when  a  government 
gets  its  foot  in  the  door  it  soon  comes  in 
and  takes  over. 

Governor  Bryant  has  sounded  a  tlmsly 
warning  which  all  would  do  well  to  heed. 


Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  w 
that  editorial  and  with  the  importance 
the  point  made  by  Governor  Bryant. 
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a  scholarly  way  he  has  pointed  out  that 
freedom  is  at  stake,  and  that  coercion  of 
the  kind  embraced  in  the  public  accom- 
modations title  of  the  bill  is  much  the 
same  as  that  in  the  bill  upon  which  he 
testified;  and,  though  he  did  not  mention 
them  specifically,  in  other  titles  of  ihe 
bill,  particularly  the  one  dealing  with 
the  proposed  FEPC,  there  is  a  shorten- 
ing or  lessening  of  individual  freedom 
No  one  can  escape  that  conclusion  i^  a 
cautious  survey  of  the  bill  is  taken 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President,  will  ihe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  American  people  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  really  to  find  out  what  isj  in 
the  bill? 

The  Senator  will  recall  how  the  )ill 
was  handled  in  the  House.  It  was  raced 
through  the  House  committee  without 
hearings  on  certain  provisions  of  the  I  ill 


and  with  only  2  minutes  of  debate.  One 
minute  of  debate  was  consumed  by  the 
chairman,  who  was  the  author  of  the  bill, 
and  the  other  minute  was  consumed  by 
the  rankinjj  Republican  Representative 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  McCxjlloch,  coauthor  of 
the  bill. 

Only  2  minutes  of  time  were  consumed 
during  the  consiaeration  of  the  bill  be- 
fore it  was  jammed  through  the  commit- 
tee. The  American  people  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  know  what  is  in  the 
bill.  If  th3y  could  know  the  facts  and 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  title  by  title, 
they  would  realize  how  contrary  the  bill 
is  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  American 
form  of  government,  and  how  destruc- 
tive it  would  be  to  our  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  The  Senator  well 
sounded  the  warning  today  when  he  de- 
clared that  people  being  trained  in  the 
use  of  firearms  are  literally  playing  with 
fire.  The  Senator,  by  citing  cases  in  his 
ringing  remarks,  has  sounded  a  warning 
tc  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
to  how  dangerous  the  bill  may  be  to  the 
American  people  and  to  our  system  of 
government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  comment.  I  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  said  about  my  mod- 
est efforts  today.  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
the  bill  would  be  destructive  of  freedom. 
I  feel  that  the  bill  would  produce 
trouble  in  the  land.  I  feel  that  the 
bill,  based  upon  coercive  and  com- 
pulsive ideas  which  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  any  field,  and  particularly  in  a 
field  as  intimate  as  that  of  racial  rela- 
tions, is  bound  to  fail.  The  passage  of 
the  bill  would  bring  on  a  crisis  very 
much  worse  than  any  of  the  many  crises 
which  are  making  themselves  felt  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  have  done  everything  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  legalistic  approach  which 
is  possible — where  they  have  State  FEPC 
laws.  State  desegregation  of  schools. 
State  open-housing  provisions,  and  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  The  trouble 
now  is  showing  up  in  those  areas  of  the 
country,  indicating  that  such  laws  en- 
acted by  legislatures,  which  are  much 
closer  to  the  people  and  to  the  thinking 
of  the  people  in  the  area,  are  failing  to 
bring  about  the  results  which  are  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  they  are  bringing  about 
results  contrary  to  that  expected — and 
desired. 

Mr.  President,  another  editorial  from 
a  distinguished  Florida  editorialist  bears 
upon  the  question.  It  comes  from  Mr. 
Jack  W.  Gore,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News.  Fort  Lauderdale 
is  not  a  part  of  the  Old  South;  neither 
is  the  Gore  family  a  part  of  the  Old 
South.  Fort  Lauderdale  is  as  cosmopoli- 
tan a  town  as  there  is  in  the  United 
States.  I  daresay  that  something  like 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  Fort  Lau- 
derdale do  not  have  their  roots  in  the 
native  soil  of  Florida.  The  percentage 
may  be  even  greater  than  that. 

An  editorial  from  such  a  writer,  pub- 
lished in  a  great  newspaper  of  that  area 
should  be  read.  I  shall  not  read  it  in 
detail  because  it  is  a  long  editorial,  but  I 


wish  to  read  a  part  of  the  editorial  be- 
cause I  believe  it  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
points  that  I  have  been  making. 

The  editorial  states: 

Heretofore,  It  has  been  a  generally  accepted 
constitutional  doctrine  that  while  there 
could  be  no  segregation  of  faculties  sup- 
ported by  public  funds,  any  individual  had 
free  rein  under  the  Constitution  to  pursue 
his  own  policies  In  regard  to  whom  he 
wanted  to  do  business  with  or  provide  serv- 
ice for. 

Thus,  if  a  man  wanted  to  run  a  restaurant 
and  restrict  his  customers  to  any  he  saw  fit 
to  serve,  he  has  had  that  right  in  the  same 
fashion  that  anyone  else  Is  perfectly  free 
to  choose  where  he  wants  to  eat  and  in  what 
company. 

Now,  however,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  see- 
ing that  right  taken  away  from  individuals 
and  private  groups.  We  are  now  being  told 
that  it  is  wrong  and  it  is  evil  for  anybody 
doing  business  with  the  public  to  practice 
any  form  of  discrimination  and  that  legis- 
lation must  be  passed  by  Congress  to  outlaw 
such  practices. 

This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  one  con- 
stitutional right  must  be  sacrificed  to  guar- 
antee another  when  It  has  long  been  an  es- 
tablished principle  of  law  that  one  person's 
rights   stop    where   another   person's    begin. 

But  never  before  in  this  Nation  has  it  been 
argued  that  everybody  is  entitled  to  use  of 
privately  owned  facilities.  A  man's  private 
business  has  been  regarded  as  his  castle 
wherein  he  has  traditionally  been  the  sole 
Judge  of  his  own  business  policies,  and  for 
Congress  to  step  In  and  rewrite  this  prin- 
ciple now  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
destroying  what  little  choice  individuals  still 
have  In  the  conduct  of  their  own  business. 

Coercion,  by  force  of  new  and  hastily  con- 
trived law.  Is  no  permanent  solution  to  the 
racial  problem  we  are  confronting  in  this 
Nation  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  confer  with 
Mr.  Gore,  and  he  did  not  confer  with  me; 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  his  state- 
ment, which  I  read,  is  very  much  like 
statements  I  have  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  and  heretofore.  I  re- 
peat that  statement: 

Coercion,  by  force  of  new  and  hastily  con- 
trived law,  is  no  permanent  solution  to  the 
racial  problem  we  are  confronting  in  this 
Nation  today. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  has  effec- 
tively brought  out  and  emphasized  that 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  a  force 
act.  That  is  certainly  what  the  bill  is. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  beauti- 
fully emphasized  what  Mr.  Gore  had  to 
say. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  seems  to  me  so  clear,  from  reading  the 
proposed  bill,  from  reading  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  then  looking,  even 
casually,  at  what  is  going  on  all  over 
the  country  now.  particularly  parts  of 
the  country  outside  of  the  South,  that 
this  force  bill,  this  coercive  bill,  does  not 
present  a  solution,  particularly  in  the 
racial  problems  that  are  confronting  the 
country. 

Reading  further  from  the  Gore  edi- 
torial : 

As  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  said 
in  a   Voice   of   America    interview   Tuesday. 
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amicable  and  cooperative  efforts  through  dis- 
cussion and  moral  persuasion  can  accomplish 
a  great  deal  more  than  turning  the  problem 
over  to  extremists  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

I  am  glad  the  Attorney  General  has 
finally  come  around  to  that  point  of  view, 
as  he  did  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  I  had 
hoped    he    would    accentuate    it    more 

fully  since. 

We  now  come  back  to  the  source  of 
the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  I 
had  understood,  as  did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  the  discus- 
sion in  the  full  committee  was  as  short, 
arbitrary,  and  peremptory  as  it  had  been 
in  the  subcommittee,  but  I  have  not  un- 
derstood that  anybody  has  claimed  the 
parentage  for  this  particular  bill. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  has  been  the 
source  of  the  bill.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  know  what  happened  in  the 
discussions  in  the  subcommittee.  We 
know  that  the  bill  as  it  finally  came  from 
the  committee  varied  materially  from 
what  had  been  sent  to  the  conunittee. 
and  that  it  included  the  FEPC  provision, 
which  had  been  left  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

As  to  the  parentage  of  the  bill.  I  am 
yet  unadvised;  and  I  hope,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor, is  able  to  throw  any  light  on  this 
issue,  he  will  do  so.  Many  people  would 
like  to  know  from  what  brain  sprang 
such  a  proposal  which  represents  so 
much  coercion  and  violation  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Nation  as  this 
means  of  dealing  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  delicate  domestic  problems. 

Mr.  HILL.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  knows,  it  is  a  foundling.  He 
does  not  know  the  parentage  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  was  very 
much  impressed  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  referred  to  a 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  TMr. 
LauscheI.  made  earUer  today,  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  spoken  of 
the  rifie  clubs  being  formed  In  his  home 
city  of  Cleveland.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  rifle 
clubs  were  reminiscent  of  Hitler's  storm 
troopers,  with  their  army  fatigue  uni- 
forms and  steel  helmets.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  when  we  reach  the  point  where 
people  are  wearing  army  fatigue  uni- 
forms and  steel  helmets,  as  the  storm 
troopers  did,  there  is  not  too  much  con- 
cern with  who  the  parent  of  the  proposed 
law  is  or  what  is  in  it— they  will  try  to 
drive  it  through  by  force.  A  force  bill 
is  exactly  what  is  before  the  Senate.  It 
is  an  effort  to  meet  by  force  a  problem 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  know  cannot  be 
met  by  force. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  true.  Not 
only  would  the  dove  of  peace  fly  out  the 
window,  but  so  would  the  American 
eagle  of  freedom. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  extreme  method 
being  followed  in  the  presentation  of  the 
bill,  in  the  demonstrations,  in  the  de- 
mands, and  the  threats,  and  in  the  ef- 
forts to  put  the  bill  through,  because 
the  proponents  are  risking  prospects  of 
legislation  which  might  appropriately 
deal  with  the  subject  matter. 


I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial  by 
Mr.  Gore: 

We  gain  nothing  in  this  Nation  by  destroy- 
ing one  right  In  order  to  emphasize  another 
and  so  long  as  this  racial  problem  continues 
to  be  infiamed  by  self-seeking  politicians,  by 
profeeeional  a^tators  and  by  bleeding  hearts 
who  don't  even  recognize  the  right  of  any 
individual  to  freely  choose  his  own  associates, 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  trouble. 

Fortunately  for  the  South,  the  latest  series 
of  racial  outbreaks  has  emphasized  that  the 
North  is  Just  as  guilty  as  the  South  in  prac- 
ticing all  kinds  of  discrimination.  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  admitted  this  Tuesday 
when  he  declared  that  segregaUon  in  the 
North  "is  more  settled  but  more  sinister  than 
exists  In  the  South,  and  I  think  certainly  it 
frequently  is  more  hypocritical  than  exists 
in  the  South." 

"What  we  have  to  do  In  the  North,"  said 
the  Attorney  General,  "is  to  provide  legisla- 
tion that  increases  the  possibiUtles  of  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training,  making  sure 
we  have  full  emplojrment." 

Very  few  people,  we  feel,  will  argue  with 
that  kind  of  a  legislative  program  as  cer- 
tainly education  and  vocational  training  are 
essential  to  help  the  Negro  race  obtain  bet- 
ter emp>loyment  facilities.  But  this  kind  of 
a  legislative  program  Is  vastly  different  than 
taking  away  from  bvislneesmen  their  tradi- 
tional right  to  own  and  manage  their  prop- 
erty as  they  see  fit,  and  this  is  something 
Congress  should  well  consider  in  studying 
President  Kennedy's  new  civil  rights  pro- 
posals. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  in  accentuat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  able  editorialist  which  I  quoted 
some  time  ago  from  the  Orlando  Evening 
Star.  I  refer  again  to  what  I  placed  in 
the  Record  the  other  day.  taken  from  the 
columns  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
by  way  of  an  interview  with  a  successful 
Negro  businessman  in  Chicago.  Mr.  S.  B. 
Fuller.  If  one  goes  back  and  reads  his 
comments,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he.  with  a  sixth-grade  education,  in 
the  great  city  of  Chicago,  found  an  op- 
portunity by  which,  through  honest 
means,  he  built  up  a  business  to  the 
point  where,  as  I  recall,  his  income  tax 
exceeded  $100,000.  From  $25  he  has 
built  a  million  dollar  business  which  em- 
ploys some  600  persons. 

The  opportunity  exists.  The  Govern- 
ment exists,  which  encourages  opportu- 
nity Now  certain  people,  in  the  name  of 
claiming  a  little  different  opportunity  of 
one  kind  or  another,  go  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest the  obstruction  of  those  principles 
in  our  Government  which  lie  behind  the 
private  enterprise  system  and  which  have 
given  opportunity  and  freedom  of  choice 
of  associates,  of  business,  of  opportuni- 
ties to  get  ahead,  to  every  citizen  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  group  of  other 
editorials  and  newspaper  commenting 
upon  various  phases  of  the  bill,  which  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  Senators. 
I  hope  those  who  are  not  present  are 
enjoying  themselves  at  the  baseball  game. 
I  hope  the  showers  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  said  were  falling  out- 
side have  subsided.  I  hope  the  President, 
with  his  good  right  arm— or  is  he  left- 
handed — has  thrown  the  ball  in  the  ap- 
propriate gesture  which  sets  the  fans 
wild.    I  hope  everything  is  going  well. 


I  shall  not  consimie  a  great  amount  of 
time  by  reading  statements  from  serious 
thinking  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  discount  columnists.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  consider 
Walter  Lippman  a  scholar,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  I  consider  David  Law- 
rence a  scholar,  and  a  distinguished 
one.  I  consider  Messrs.  Novak  and 
Evans  as  scholars,  and  distinguished 
ones.  I  quoted  from  Arthur  Krock.  a 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  who  is 
also  a  distinguished  scholar.  I  could 
continue  to  quote  various  sources,  such 
as  Max  Freedman.  whom  I  quoted  in  one 
of  my  earlier  statements  some  time  ago. 
But  I  have  three  columns  that  are  so 
excellent  that  I  should  like  to  include 
them  at  the  appropriate  time.  In  the 
meantime  I  should  like  to  read  certain 
portions  of  them.  This  is  a  column  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence,  which  was  written 
before  the  death  of  our  late  and  lamented 
great  President  Kennedy: 
Accommodation  and  the  Coxjkt — 1883  Rxn-- 

iNG  Against  Congressional  Act  Cittd  in 

Case  or  1963  Kennedy  Proposal 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Kennedy  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress that  it  enact  certain  civil  rights  laws, 
and  he  assxunes  they  will  be  held  consUtu- 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  truth 
is  these  same  proposals  are  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality, and  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion will  have  a  hard  time  deciding  whether, 
by  voting  for  such  legislation,  they  vrtll  b« 
violating    or    sxistalning    the    Constitution 

Itself. 

A  little  more  than  88  years  ago.  Congress 
passed  a  law  providing  for  equal  accommoda- 
tions m  public  faculties — hotels,  restaurants, 
and  eating  places.  It  sought  to  ban  racial 
discrimination.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  an  action  known  as  the 
Civil  Rights  cases,  decided  in  1883,  held  that 
Congress  had  no  power  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  write  any  such  laws  and  that 
its  only  power  was  to  nullify  State  action  of 
a  discriminatory  character.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  by  an  8-to-l  vote,  and 
the  majority  opinion  said : 

"It  is  clear  that  the  law  in  question  cannot 
be  sustained  by  any  grant  of  legislative  power 
made  to  Congress  by  the  14th  amendment. 
The  law  in  question,  without  any  reference  to 
adverse  Stete  legislation  on  the  subjects,  de- 
clares that  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
equal  accommodations  and  privileges  of  inns, 
public  conveyances,  and  places  of  public 
amusement,  and  imposes  a  penalty  upon  any 
individual  who  shall  deny  to  any  citizen  such 
equal  accommodations  and  privileges. 

"This  is  not  corrective  legislation;  it  is  pri- 
mary and  direct;  it  takes  immediate  and  ab- 
solute possession  of  the  subject  of  the  right 
of  admission  to  inns,  public  conveyances,  and 
places  of  amusement.  It  supersedes  and  dis- 
places State  legislation  on  the  same  subject, 
or  only  allows  it  permissive  force.  It  ignores 
such  legislation,  and  assumes  that  the  matter 
is  one  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  national 
regulation. 

"Whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  more 
effective  protection  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
to  have  clothed  Congress  with  plenary  power 
over  the  whole  subject  is  not  now  the  ques- 
tion. What  we  have  to  decide  Is  whether 
such  plenary  power  has  been  conferred  upon 
Congress  by  the  14th  amendment,  and.  in  ovx 
Judgment,  It  has  not." 

It  was  declared  by  the  court  that  Congress 
could  pass  a  law  nullifying  what  a  State  had 
done  by  way  of  racial  discrimination,  but 
that  it  could  not  deal  with  a  situation  In 
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which  a  State  has  passed  no  law  or  taken 
action  whatsoever.     The  citizen's  remedy 
was  pointed  out,  lay  In  procedures  throikh 
the  States  and  not  through  the  Federal  Oci 
ernment. 

Mr.  Kennedy  In  his  message  pointed 
that  there  are  30  States  which  have  enacted 
laws  against  discrimination  In  public  places 
and  he  seems  to  feel  that,  when  the 
fall  to  pass  such  laws,  the  Government 
step  In  and  do  so.    It  Is  precisely  this  exten- 
sion of  Federal   power   which   the   S 
Court  In  the  1883  case  declared  unconstl^u 
tlonal. 

On  the  matter  of  employment,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  stepping  on  delicate  ground  when 
Insists  that  the  Federal  Government 
compel  an  employer  to  hire  somebody 
he  does  not  wish  in  his  employ  because 
friction  among  his  other  employees  due 
racial  feeling.  Incidentally,  the 
had  one  sentence  In  his  message  which 
ably  will  be  received  with  much  enthusiasm 
by  national  organizations  that  have  Insisted 
that  there  Is  an  Inalienable  right  to  wjrk 
and  that  State  laws  are  needed  to  forbid  la  aor 
unions  to  make  a  contract  with  an  emplqyer 
which  would  compel  the  latter  to  Are 
employee  who  refuses  to  Join  a  union. 
President  said: 

"Denial  of  the  right  to  work  Is  unfair 
gardless  of  its  victim." 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  late 
dent  was.  by  this  statement,  giving 
complete  approval  to  the  right-to-w<)rk 
laws  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  ot 
20    States    in    the   Nation   which 
adopted  such  laws.    I  assume  that  is 
so.    At  any  rate  the  language,  as 
attention   to   by   Mr.    Lawrence,   mi^ht 
easily  be  construed  that  way. 

I  continue  reading: 

There  are  other  Implications  In  the  Presi- 
dent's   message    which    will    complicate 
legal   controversies  that  are  bound  to 
if    the    civil    rights    proposals   he   made 
enacted  into  law. 

Thus,    for   instance,   the   President   hjnts 
that  some  day  private  schools  may  be  ] 
ceeded  against.    He  says: 

"While  this    [proposed]    act  does  not 
elude  private  colleges  and  schools,  I  stroAgly 
urge  them  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities 
ajid  to  recognize  no  arbitrary  bar  of  rac ; 
color — for  such  bars  have  no  pljice  in 
Institution,  least  of  all  one  devoted  to 
truth  and  to  the  improvement  of  all  njan 
kind." 

What  will   provoke   the   most 
ment  for  Members  of  Congress  is  that 
of  the  President's  proposals  which  deal 
uses  of  public  funds.     He  asks  Congres^ 
"pass  a  single  comprehensive  provision 
Ing   it   clear    that   the  Federal   Gov 
is  not  required,  under  any  statute,  to 
nlsh    any    kind    of    financial    assistanc 
way    of    grant,    loan,    contract 
Insurance,  or  otherwise — to  any  prograi^ 
activity     in     which     racial 
occurs." 

The  President  would  leave  the  determlna 
tion  of  whether  a  grant,  a  loan,  a  contract 
guarantee,  or  insurance  can  be  given 
local  project  if  the  local  administrator 
represents   the  Federal   Government 
there  is  any  racial  discrimination  inv 
While    the    objective    may    be    considered 
worthy   one   from   the   standpoint   of   epual 
opportxxnuity.  the  means  to  be  used 
be  of  doubtful   constitutionality.     ~ 
no  precedent  for  action  of  this  kind. 

I  have  read  the  column  in  full,  tt  is 
dated  June  21.  1963.  It  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

The  next  one.  which  I  ask  unaniriious 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoi  d  in 
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full,  comes  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  July  8.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Retail  Business  Faces  Chaos — Kennedy 
Racial  Plan  Considered  Pretext  for  Fed- 
eral Dictatorship 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
An  era  of  confusion,  if  not  chaos,  in  the 
retail  business  in  America  seems  to  be  on  the 
<vay  due  to  an  unprecedented  stretching  of 
the  lawmaking  power  such  as  is  being  pro- 
posed by  Congress — without  the  support  of 
a  single  Supreme  Court  decision. 

For  Congress  is  being  urged  by  the  admin- 
istration to  yield,  in  effect,  to  a  stampede  of 
street  demonstrations  and  pass  a  law  which 
creates  virtually  a  Federal  dictatorship  over 
the  relations  of  private  business  and  its 
customers. 

The  legislation  reconamended  by  President 
Kennedy  and  his  brother,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, is  ostensibly  directed  at  racial  discrim- 
ination. They  deem  it  constitutional,  even 
though  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  expand 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause  to  cover  con- 
trol over  who  may  or  may  not  be  served  In 
business. 

It  might  mean  that,  by  using  the  Executive 
order  device  and  relating  it  to  the  racial 
problem,  the  Federal  Government  will  also 
feel  authorized  to  regulate  who  shall  or  shall 
not  be  given  a  Job  and  whether  promotions 
are  being  made  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the 
administration  in  power.  It  could  mean  also 
that  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
States,  would  assume  the  right  to  use  the 
granting  or  withholding  of  licenses  as  a 
method  of  opposing  alleged  racial  discrim- 
ination. It  could  mean.  too.  that  Federal 
authority  would  be  exercised  to  Interfere 
with  what  are  called  equitable  wage  or 
salary  scales  for  particular  classifications  of 
Jobs. 

While  labor  unions  at  present  fix  hours 
and  wages,  they  do  so  by  a  Joint  contract 
with  the  employer,  who  has  the  right — with- 
out penalty  of  law — to  refrain  from  entering 
into  any  contract  he  does  not  like.  He  may 
choose  union  or  nonunion  employes,  but  It 
Is  his  decision.  With  the  racial  problem  as 
Its  leverage,  Federal  control  of  employment 
practices  becomes  a  p>owerful  instriunent  of 
national  politics. 

If  the  proposed  law  on  public  accommoda- 
tions moreover,  is  held  valid  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  is  no  end  to  the  powers  that 
could  be  exercised  on  the  mere  pretext  that 
It  affects  interstate  commerce.  The  Consti- 
tution, of  course,  speaks  only  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce — 
not  the  behavior  of  persons  or  their  rights 
to  select  their  own  customers. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  presumably  to  be  given  equal 
opportunity  to  earn  equal  compensation 
when  they  do  the  same  work,  then  a  stand- 
ardized system  analogous  to  that  which  pre- 
vails under  communism  can  be  as  logically 
applied  by  the  Government  here  by  merely 
invoking  the  doctrine  of  "equal  pmy  for  equal 
work."  The  private  enterprise  system  would 
thereupon  be  materially  changed.  A  po- 
litical administration  then  becomes  the 
Judge  of  efficiency. 

Meantime,  what  Is  beginning  to  bother 
many  small  business  people,  especially  res- 
taurant owners,  is  that  the  moment  they 
open  their  doors  to  all  kinds  of  customers, 
they  begin  to  lose  patronage.  They  know 
that.  If  they  allowed  white  persons,  for  in- 
stance, in  dirty  clothing  and  of  disheveled 
appearance  to  frequent  their  restaurants, 
other  customers  would  stay  away.  Yet.  If  a 
Negro  dressed  In  the  same  way  should  be 
refused  a  seat  In  the  restaurant  among  white 


customers,  the  owner  could  be  threatened 
with  Federal  punishment.  Even  if  the  owner 
argued  that  he  was  not  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  race  but  because  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  some  of  his  customers,  he  can- 
not be  sure  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  say 
this  is  merely  an  excuse  and  that  he  was 
motivated  by  local  customs. 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  want  to 
see  individual  rights  preserved — which  means 
the  right  of  every  private  business  to  use 
Its  own  Judgment,  even  If  it  be  discrimina- 
tory— the  choice  ahead  may  be  between  an 
acceptance  of  Federal  authority  or  the  ex- 
pense and  worry  of  politically  generated  law- 
suits. 

But  it  is  being  argued  by  some  Members 
of  Congress  that  Interstate  commerce  In  Its 
total  dollar  amount  will  be  expanded  If  there 
Is  no  racial  discrimination.  Will  the  total 
number  of  customers,  however,  suddenly  In- 
crease? Will  Negroes  eat  more  than  before? 
Rather,  It  Is  as  easy  to  speculate  that  many 
restaurants  will  be  hurt,  and  no  small  part 
of  the  damage  will  be  inflicted  upon  those 
who  now  cater  primarily  to  the  Negro  trade. 
If  the  Negroes  desert  their  own  restaurants, 
the  Negro  owners  will  have  less  business. 
Similarly,  the  white  owner  who  caters  to 
an  Integrated  group  of  customers  may  find 
that  he  is  gradually  losing  the  trade  of  those 
white  persons  who  may  decide  to  patronize 
private  clubs  more  than  before  or  organize 
clubs.  Whichever  way  the  subject  Is  viewed, 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  economic  impact  due 
i,o  shifting  customers  in  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness. 

The  biggest  effect  of  all,  however,  inevi- 
tably win  come  In  the  field  of  employment. 
If  white  persons  lose  their  Jobs  in  factories 
and  Negroes  are  employed  instead.  Ill  feeling 
win  result. 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  current 
controversy,  many  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  votes  for  a  system  of  employment  that 
could  mean  regulation  of  promotions  or  sal- 
ary classifications  by  Government  edict  is 
bound  to  encounter  a  new  wave  of  protest 
in  the  next  election.  It  could  make  deep 
inroads  inside  both  parties  and  furnUh  a 
real  surprise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  it: 

An  area  of  confusion,  If  not  chaos,  in  the 
retail  business  in  America  seems  to  be  on 
the  way  due  to  an  unprecedented  stretching 
of  the  lawmaking  power  such  as  is  being  pro- 
posed by  Congress — without  the  support  of 
a  single  Supreme  Court  decision. 

For  Congress  is  being  urged  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  yield,  in  effect,  to  a  stampede 
of  street  demonstrations  and  pass  a  law 
which  creates  virtually  a  Federal  dictatorship 
over  the  relations  of  private  business  and 
its  customers. 

A  later  paragraph : 

If  the  proposed  law  on  public  accommoda- 
tions, moreover,  is  held  valid  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  there  Is  no  end  to  the  powers 
that  could  be  exercised  on  the  mere  pretext 
that  It  affects  Interstate  commerce.  The 
Constitution,  of  covirse.  speaks  only  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  "regulate"  Interstate 
commerce — not  the  behavior  of  persons  or 
their  rights  to  select  their  own  customers. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  presumably  to  be  given  equal 
opportunity  to  earn  equal  compensation 
when  they  do  the  same  work,  then  a  stand- 
ardized system  analogous  to  that  which  pre- 
vails under  communism  can  be  as  logically 
applied  by  the  Government  here  by  merely 
invoking  the  doctrine  of  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work."  The  private  enterprise  system 
would  thereupon  be  materially  changed.  A 
political  administration  then  becomes  the 
Judge  of  efBclency. 
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And  more  to  the  same  effect.  I  read 
on: 

If  the  Negroes  desert  their  own  restaurants, 
the  Negro  owners  will  have  less  business. 
Similarly,  the  white  owner  who  caters  to  an 
Integrated  group  of  customers  may  find  that 
he  la  gradually  losing  the  trade  of  those  white 
persons  who  may  decide  to  patronize  private 
clubs  more  than  before  or  organize  new 
clubs.  Whichever  way  the  subject  Is  viewed, 
there  Is  likely  to  be  an  economic  impact  due 
to  shifting  customers  In  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  as  soon  as  I  have  finished. 

I  close  now  by  saying  that  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  possibly  argue  with 
the  fact  that  a  great  economic  impact 
would  surely  come  from  this  law  if  it 
were  sought  to  be  enforced  and  were  en- 
forced to  change  the  nature  of  any  busi- 
ness, as  it  would  assuredly  do. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that  I 
have  been  approached  by  Negro  mer- 
chants and  Negro  operators  of  places  of 
amusement  who  are  deeply  distressed  by 
any  effort  to  force  them  to  accept  white 
customers,  because  they  say  they  believe 
they  know  the  kind  of  white  people  who 
would  accept  that  kind  of  treatment.  In 
one  case  a  committee  of  Negro  business- 
men referred  to  them  as  "poor  white 
trash."  They  said  they  thought  they 
knew  what  the  result  would  be  by  way 
of  violence  and  by  way  of  racial  trouble 
in  the  community,  from  which  they  felt 
that  they — the  Negroes — would  be  sure 
to  suffer  most  in  the  long  run. 

How  soon  will  Negroes  generally  un- 
derstand that  while  their  problems  are 
many,  while  many  good  people  are  try- 
ing to  help  them  in  their  struggle,  if  this 
situation  is  forced  to  the  point  where 
violence  erupts,  those  in  the  minority 
cannot  avoid  being  the  ones  who  will 
suffer  most.  How  soon  will  the  agita- 
tors realize  this? 

I  believe  a  duty  rests  upon  the  Senate 
to  see  to  it  that  nothing  is  done  which 
would  create  the  kind  of  situation  which 
would  do  great  disservice  to  the  very  per- 
sons whom  the  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  serve. 

The  third  of  the  columns  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence is  taken  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Februai-y  7,  1964.  It  is 
entitled  "Enforcement  in  Hotels  and 
Cafes — Mountain  of  Legal  Headaches 
Expected  in  Dealing  With  Proposed  Ra- 
cial Law." 

While  there  is  much  meat  in  it — and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  wish  to  have  it 
placed  in  the  Record — I  do  not  propose 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  it 
in  full.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enforcement  in  Hotels  and  Cafes — Moun- 
tain   OF    Legal    Headaches    Expected    in 

Dealing   With    Proposed    Rights    Law 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

It  looks  now  as  if  enactment  of  a  civil 
rights  law  prohibiting  racial  discrimination 
In  hotels,  motels,  and  eating  places  may 
prove  to  be  a  boomerang.     It  could  hasten 


the  day  when  the  legislation  itself  will  be- 
come a  dead  letter  due  to  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  even  with 
all  its  resources,  to  carry  out  an  effective 
enforcement  operation. 

Under  existing  constitutional  law,  there  Is 
no  sanction  for  the  legislation.  But  the 
hope  of  its  sponsors  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  reverse  all  earlier  decisions  and 
bow  to  the  advocates  of  Integration. 

Attempts  to  enforce  even  constitutional 
laws  sometimes  have  resulted  in  bitter  feel- 
ing, rather  than  an  amiable  adjustment  of 
differences.  The  Nation's  experience  with 
the  liquor  prohibition  laws  is  a  case  in  point. 
In  fact,  after  a  dozen  years  of  frustration 
over  the  problem  of  enforcement,  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  turned  this 
whole  issue  back  to  the  States. 

Already  the  effort  to  desegregate  public 
schools  is  backfiring.  The  boycotts  and  dis- 
turbances in  the  North  are  more  numerous 
than  in  the  South,  and  are  often  character- 
ized by  violence.  A  New  York  City  news- 
paper reported  the  other  day  that  the  Negro 
boycott  of  the  public  schools  there  "was  in 
disregard  for  the  law,"  and  that  it  did  more 
"to  alienate  black  and  white,  and  alienate 
them  when  they  are  young  so  they  can  carry 
it  with  them  forever,  than  anything  that  has 
happened  in  this  city  in  25  years." 

Some  progress  toward  adjustment  of  racial 
disputes  has  been  made  In  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  this  may  be  adversely 
affected  when  the  "public  accommodations  " 
rules  become  known  to  the  public  and  when 
the  problem  of  enforcement  Is  more  widely 
discussed  than  it  Is  today.  One  business- 
man writes  of  this  prospect  as  follows: 

"Many  large  hotels  and  restaurants  are 
now  integrated,  but  reserve  the  right  not  to 
serve  guests  for  dozens  of  reasons:  Women 
In  shorts  or  beachwear.  men  without  Jacket 
or  tie.  men  or  women  who  are  loud,  dis- 
orderly, or  drunk,  etc.  Under  Federal  law. 
how  could  such  a  dining  room  refuse  to  serve 
a  drunken  Negro  and  not  be  subject  to  litiga- 
tion? Aside  from  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  going  Into  court,  how  could  the  hotel 
prove  the  Negro's  rejection  was  due  to  dis- 
orderly conduct  or  excessive  drinking  If  the 
plaintiff  claims  discrimination?" 

Motels  often  do  not  rent  to  travelers  with 
local  license  tags  on  their  cars,  or  without 
luggage,  or  if  they  are  in  any  way  suspicious. 
This  will  provide  excuses  for  discrimination. 
Undoubtedly  word  will  get  around  in  various 
communities  that  certain  hotels,  motels,  and 
eating  places  actually  do  discriminate  racial- 
ly, and  only  white  persons  will  be  welcome. 
Nobody  wili  advertise  such  a  fact,  but  It  will 
be  spread  by  word-of-mouth. 

The  problem  often  is  really  not  one  involv- 
ing any  antiracial  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
motel  owner  himself,  but  he  discovers  fre- 
quently that  he  can  get  more  business  by 
discrimination  than  by  nondiscrimination. 

The  public  accommodations  law  has  been 
urged  as  a  way  to  overcome  these  defects, 
but  the  prohibition  experience  argues  the 
other  way — that  the  businesses  which  com- 
ply with  the  law  may  find  themselves  at  a 
disadvantage  while  their  competitors  use 
subterfuges  to  deny  their  facilities  to  those 
they  do  not  choose  to  serve. 

In  the  prohibition  era.  moreover,  it  took 
a  vast  army  of  Federal  agents  and  large  legal 
staffs  to  carry  out  an  enforcement  program 
involving  customer  relations.  But  bootleg- 
ging flourished  and  speakeasies  were  estab- 
lished to  sell  liquor  in  defiance  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution.  Some  persons  were 
Jailed,  but  a  far  greater  number  defied  the 
law. 

The  big  debate  on  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section  win  come  In  the  Senate,  but 
all  indications  now  are  that  the  legislation 
wUl  be  enacted  Into  law  before  summer. 
This  means  that  the  enforcement  problem 
wUl  be  before  the  country  soon  thereafter. 


and  a  large  number  of  lawsuits  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Meanwhile,  the  school -Integration  problem 
is  reaching  Its  most  acute  stage  because 
neighborhood  schools  will  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected from  Invasion  by  those  who  live  out- 
side the  neighborhood.  Efforts  now  are  be- 
ing made  to  produce  a  racial  balance  by 
transporting  students  from  all  parts  of  a 
city  or  county  in  order  to  Integrate  a  larger 
and  larger  number  of  Negroes  with  whites. 

This  Is  encouraging  enrollments  In  private 
schools.  In  some  northern  areas  there  Is 
bitterness  among  white  citizens  who  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  and  who  resent  the  enforcement  of 
integration. 

Theoretically,  the  Supreme  Court  never  or- 
dered integration  as  such,  but  merely  de- 
clared that  segregation  in  public  education 
is  not  constitutional.  There  has  been  no 
High  Court  decision  on  whether,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  States  can  retain  their 
right  to  require  children  living  In  a  certain 
neighborhood  to  attend  schools  in  the  dis- 
tricts geographically  prescribed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  It  not  correct  to  say 
that  James  Madison,  who  played  such  a 
leading  part  in  the  writing  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  he  has  become  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Father  of  the  Constitution, 
made  it  clear  that  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  was  not  a  grant  of  a 
great  many  powers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but,  rather,  was  more  of  an 
inhibition 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    It  was  a  limitation. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  a  limitation  on  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  an  inhibition  against  the  States 
interfering  with  commerce  moving 
across  State  lines. 

As  the  Senator  says,  instead  of  being 
a  grant  of  power,  it  was  a  limitation  on 
the  power,  an  Inhibition,  in  order  that 
commerce  in  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  and  the  other  States  that  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  later,  could 
move  without  one  State  interfering  with 
or  stopping  in  some  way  the  development 
or  impeding  such  commerce. 

Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that 
the  courts  in  the  civil  rights  cases 
in  the  1880's  held  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment gave  no  authority  to  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  field,  and  that  that 
amendment  is  exactly,  word  for  word, 
line  for  line,  as  it  was  dealt  with  in  the 
1880's,  when  the  Court  held  that  there 
was  no  grant  of  such  power  as  that  asked 
for? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. One  of  the  most  amusing — if  it 
were  not  so  annoying — facts  is  that  the 
very  same  session  of  Congress  which 
submitted  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification,  established  by 
statute  the  segregated  school  system  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  indicating 
with  complete  clarity  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  in  any  way  proposed  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  local  school 
system. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  at  that  time  what  we  now  know  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  designated 
in  the  statute  as  Federal  City? 
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The  Senator  Is  coi 


Mr.  HOLLAND. 

rect.  I 

I  now  continue  with  the  discussion  oi 
my  prepared  text.  I  go  to  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  title  II  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  which  deals  with  pubjc 
accommodations,  in  the  matter  of  Its 
direct  impact  upon  the  rights  of  Statfes 
and  upon  the  fact  that  it  directly  in- 
fringes upon  States  rights,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  so  clearly  the  fact  that  not  mu^h 
argument  is  required.  i 

For  example.  Florida,  the  State  whi^h 
I  represent  in  part,  and  over  which  Gov- 
ernor Bryant  presides  so  capably  as  ojir 
chief  executive,  has  a  public  law— 509.002, 
chapter  509.  Florida  Statutes,  volume  ~ 
1963 — which  reads  as  follows: 

Public    lodging    and   public    food    serv  ce 
establishments:     Rights    as    private    ent^ir 
prises — Public  lodging  and  public  food  sei  v 
ice  establishments  are  declared  to  be  prlvi.te 
enterprises   and   the   owner    or   manager   of 
public  lodging  and  public  food  service  es' 
llshments  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse 
commodatlons  or  service  to  any  person  whc 
objectionable  or  undesirable  to  said  owiier 
or  manager. 


I  ests  b- 


Is 


I  believe  that  the  State  of  Florida  hlad 
full  right  to  enact  that  legislation,  llhe 
10th  amendment,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  so  accurately  ref errM. 
imdoubtedly  reserved  that  right  to  tihe 
States,  because  it  was  not  mentioned; 
nor  was  there  anything  like  it  men- 
tioned in  the  original  Constitution;  lior 
has  anything  like  it  been  mentioned 
since.  It  was  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Florida,  which  I  represent  In  part,  afnd 
which  I  will  try  to  represent  correcjtly 
in  standing  for  the  matters  which  wej  as 
a  State  have  adopted  In  our  Constitu- 
tion or  under  our  laws.  This  particular 
section  is  one  adopted  by  the  Legislatiire 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  this  force  bill  should  become  law 
it  would  conflict  directly  with  that 
Florida  statute  and  would  overrule  it  i^n- 
less  the  Federal  statute,  if  enacted^  Is 
ruled  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  be 
unconstitutional,  which  I  believe  itlis. 
That  litigation  would  probably  t^ike 
msiny  years  I 

In  the  interval,  the  owners  of  the 
thousands  of  fine  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, boarding  houses,  and  so  fofth, 
might  be  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights  to  manage  their  own  businesses 
which  they  have  built  up  by  hard  w(>rk, 
sacrifice,  and  investment  of  their  (^wn 
hard  earned  money.  Under  the  iriost 
favorable  circumstances  of  the  litigafion 
their  rights  would  be  under  serious  ques- 
tion. In  short,  Mr.  President,  many 
small  businesses  in  the  State  of  Florida 
and  in  many,  many  other  States  across 
the  Nation  could  be  damaged  or  ayen 
destroyed  by  enactment  of  such  a  biljl  as 
this.  ; 

In  addition  to  that  economic  tragedy, 
which  also  is  a  personal  tragedy  to  jme, 
the  point  of  even  greater  signlficande  is 
that  enactment  of  this  vicious,  socialistic 
legislation  strikes  at  the  very  heari  of 
the  Constitution  upon  which  this  [Re- 
public was  founded  and  upon  whichi our 
basic  system  of  private  enterprise,  wnich 
we  hold  so  high,  lives  and  thrives. 

There  are  other  States  which  aave 
dealt  with  the  so-called  public  accbm- 


modations  matter  In  a  similar  way  to 
that  which  Florida  has  followed.  I  shall 
cite  none  of  them  at  this  time  except  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  which  I  shall  men- 
tion because  I  think  the  Senate  will  be 
interested  in  what  that  State  has  done 
in  that  particular  field.  The  Tennessee 
statute  on  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  this  is  from  a  document 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  by  Mr. 
Grover  S.  Williams,  Legislative  Attorney, 
American  Law  Division,  and  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  Tennessee  Code, 
section  62-710,  reads  as  follows: 
TKNNESSix  Code 

Section  62-710.  Right  of  owners  to  exclude 
persons  from  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion— The  rule  of  the  common  law  giving 
a  right  of  action  to  any  person  excluded  from 
any  hotel,  or  public  means  of  transportation, 
or  place  of  amusement,  Is  abrogated;  and  no 
keeper  of  any  hotel,  or  public  house,  or  car- 
rier of  passengers  for  hire  (except  railways, 
street,  Interurban,  and  commercial)  or  con- 
ductors, drivers,  or  employees  of  such  carrier 
or  keeper,  shall  be  bound,  or  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  entertain,  carry,  or  admit  any 
person  whom  he  shall,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, choose  not  to  entertain,  carry,  or  admit 
to  his  house,  hotel,  vehicle,  or  means  of 
transportation,  or  place  of  amusement;  nor 
shall  any  right  exist  In  favor  of  any  such 
person  so  refused  admission;  the  right  of 
such  keepers  of  hotels  and  public  houses, 
carriers  of  passengers,  and  keepers  of  places 
of  amusement  and  their  employees  to  control 
the  access  and  admission  or  exclusion  of  per- 
sons to  or  from  their  public  houses,  means  of 
transportation,  and  places  of  amusement,  to 
be  as  complete  as  that  of  any  private  person 
over  his  private  house,  vehicle,  or  private 
theater,  or  places  of  amusement  for  his 
family. 

This  is  the  Tennessee  law,  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  Tennesseee. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  any  Senator 
who  may  not  have  been  able  to  follow 
my  rapid  reading  of  the  statute  to  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  apply  to  common 
carriers  of  any  kind,  but  only  to  opera- 
tors of  taxis  or  private  carriages,  as  well 
as  to  restaurant  keepers,  hotel  keepers, 
motel  keepers,  and  the  like. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators  and 
to  the  general  public,  Mr.  President — I 
hope  the  general  public  will  get  this 
point— to  realize  that  Florida  and  Ten- 
nessee, two  Southern  States,  have  ap- 
proached, by  various  actions,  in  a  mod- 
erate but  afBrmative  way  the  solution  of 
civil  rights  problems.  For  instance  both 
of  these  Southern  States  by  State  action 
some  years  ago  eliminated  the  require- 
ment of  payment  of  poll  taxes  in  order  to 
vote  in  State  and  local  elections.  Later, 
when  the  anti-poll-tax  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  banning  the 
payment  of  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  for  Federal  officials  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  both  Tennessee  and 
Florida  ratified  that  amendment  which 
has  now  become  the  24th  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  was  the  author 
of  the  poll  tax  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment to  abolish  the  poll  tax.  He  led 
the  fight.     He  was  the  general  of  the 


army  In  the  battle  for  the  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  Is  now  the  general 
of  the  army,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
in  the  pending  debate.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  was  happy  to  take  some 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  abolish- 
ing the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting 
in  Federal  electloros  In  all  States.  I 
thought  that  was  a  right  step  to  take. 
I  thought  it  was  an  affirmative  step 
which  we  could  properly  take,  and  that, 
above  everything  else,  it  would  show 
that  many  of  us  in  the  South,  in  various 
ways  which  our  feelings  might  permit 
us  to  move,  could  move  toward  solving 
the  problems  presented. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  all  States 
In  the  South  are  not  alike,  and  the  at- 
titude toward  manj  if  these  questions 
may  not  be  uniform.  But  I  am  sure  that 
every  southern  Oovexnor  whom  I  know 
during  the  time  I  served  as  Governor 
of  my  State  and  every  southern  Senator 
whom  I  now  know  is  willing  to  move  in 
any  way  he  can,  within  the  law.  to  bet- 
ter the  situation.  He  is  not  willing  to 
throw  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  ashcan.  He  is  not  willing 
to  enact  coercive  legislation,  the  results 
of  which  he  thinks  will  be  not  only  de- 
structive of  the  Constitution,  but  also  so 
difficult  of  enforcement  as  to  make  the 
problem  much  greater  and  more  serious. 
But  we  are  trying  to  find  ways  in  which 
to  improve  the  situation,  legally  and 
lawfully  and  peaceably. 

These  were  the  only  Southern  States 
which  did  ratify  the  24th  amendment.    I 
think  that  all  Senators  know  that  both 
Senators  from  Tennessee  and  both  Sena- 
tors from  Florida  strongly  supported  the 
action  taken  in  the  Congress  on  the  24th 
amendment  and  later  followed  up  by  urg- 
ing their  State  legislatures  to  ratify  the 
amendment.     The    Governors    of    both 
Tennessee  and  Florida  joined  actively  in 
that  effort.    The  legislative  action  speaks 
for  itself.    The  result  was  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  ratified  the  amend- 
ment by  the  vote  of  22  to  1  in  the  senate 
and  by  the  vote  of  55  to  20  in  the  house 
of  representatives.    In  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature, the  vote  was  36  to  6  in  the  senate 
and  105  to  3  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives.   Surely,  these  actions  manifested 
an  affirmative  official  recognition  by  both 
Tennessee  and  Florida  and  by  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Florida  officials  at  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels  of  the  existence  of 
civil  rights  problems  and  demonstrated 
an  affirmative  desire  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem existing  in  the  field  of  voting. 

I  wonder  if  the  ardent  proponents  of 
the  pending  civil  rights  bill  realize  that  by 
passing  the  pending  measure  they  would 
deliberately  override  the  solemn  action 
of  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Florida 
in  adopting  and  retaining  their  private 
enterprise  statutes  which  I  have  just 
quoted  and  which  apply  to  the  thousands 
of  so-called  public  accommodations  bus- 
inesses in  those  two  States.  Do  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  ultraliberal  pending  meas- 
ure desire  to  show  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
the  public  officials  of  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Florida,  and  other  States 
which  are  seeking  to  approach  the  whole 
civil  rights  question  in  an  affirmative  but 
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moderate  way,  that  there  is  no  place  in 
this  whole  picture  for  persons  or  officials 
of  moderate  convictions  or  even  for 
States  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  approve  a  just  but  moderate  ap- 
proach? If  they  want  to  eliminate  the 
moderates  as  the  Nation  takes  its  pain- 
ful, step-by-step  approach  toward  deter- 
mining what  should  be  done  in  this  ter- 
ribly difficult  field  of  civil  rights,  they 
will  do  so  by  ramming  through  this  bill  as 
it  is  with  its  several  drastic,  ill-advised, 
unconstitutional,  and,  I  think,  unenforc- 
Ible  provisions. 

I  thought  for  a  long  time  before  I 
decided  to  read  any  of  my  mail  into  the 
Record,  as  I  close  my  consideration  of 
the  principal  point  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing today;  that  is,  that  coercive  as  the 
bill  is,  it  is  a  mistaken  psychological  ap- 
proach which  can  lead  only  to  violence, 
only  to  a  breakdown  of  law  enforcement, 
only  to  a  worsening  of  a  condition  which 
already  shows  up  as  being  terribly  bad 
for  the  country  and  the  people.  I  have 
tried  to  make  that  the  principal  point  in 
my  statement. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  persons  opposing  vigorously  the 
provisions  of  certain  sections  of  the  bill. 
I  have  received  many  letters  approving 
my  own  statements  on  the  floor  that  I 
could  gladly  support  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  if  they  were  separate 
presentations. 

If  it  were  separately  offered,  I  could 
vote  for  an  expansion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. I  did  so  last  year  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  vocational  bill,  which 
later  became  law. 

I  could  vote  for  an  expansion  of  the 
training-on-the-job,  or  apprenticeship, 
program.  Both  of  these  activities  deal 
with  economic  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  underprivileged  Negroes, 
whites,  and  everybody  else. 

I  could  gladly  vote  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mediation  board  to  try  to  as- 
sist communities  which  are  stricken  by 
the  situation  which  exists  when  racial 
conflicts  break  out  in  the  communities. 

I  could  gladly  vote  for  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  communities 
struggling  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
either  token  desegregation  or,  if  in  their 
judgment  they  wanted  it,  full  desegrega- 
tion in  their  schools. 

I  could  vote  for  some  other  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  open  as  I 
could  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  stated  from  time  to  time,  and  re- 
state now,  that  I  have  received  letters 
approving  my  positions  in  that  regard. 

The  Record  should  show  that  I  have 
at  least  100  letters  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  for  every  letter  which  approved  the 
bill.  I  could  go  further  and  say  that 
the  number  I  have  received  in  opposition 
is  vastly  greater  than  100  to  1,  and  that 
most  of  those  who  have  approved  the  bill 
have  either  shown  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  measure  or  have 
picked  out  some  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  might  be  able  to  support  if  it 
were  separately  presented,  or,  as  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  I  believe,  represent  the 
views  of  some  organization  agitating  for 
its  passage.  Many  of  the  letters  read  the 
same. 

There  are  three  letters  which  I  thought 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  in  this 


regard,  both  because  they  show  differ^t 
points  of  view  and  because  they  come 
from  different  areas. 

Among  the  thousands  of  letters  which 
I  received,  one  was  from  my  own  State. 
It  was  from  ?in  old  friend  of  mine,  a  man 
almost  as  old  as  I  am.  He  Is  a  fine  citi- 
zen. He  lives  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  I  shall 
not  place  his  name  in  the  Record.  I. re- 
member that  only  recently  I  received  a 
telegram  from  the  CORE  people  at  Tal- 
lahassee, making  certain  statements  as 
to  what  they  had  in  store  for  the  Sena- 
tors from  Florida  in  the  event  we  did  not 
yield  to  their  will.  I  do  not  wish  to  sub- 
ject any  citizen  of  Tallahassee  to  possible 
mistreatment  from  such  a  source  as  that. 

I  read  the  letter : 

Conditions  in  Tallahassee  have  reached  a 
point  where  It  la  not  safe  for  white  people 
to  walk  or  drive  in  certain  areas  within  oxir 

city. 

Laws  are  being  violated  and  our  local  law 
enforcement  ofHcers  are  helpless  to  try  to  stop 
some  of  the  activities  of  so-called  civil  rights 
demonstrations. 

This  situation  has  been  made  worse  by  the 
attitude  and  orders  handed  down  by  officials 
In  Washington.  D.C. 

Something  must  be  done  Immediately  to 
bring  our  country  back  to  a  law-abiding  na- 
tion of  free  people.  Since  our  present  situ- 
ation was  originated  in  Washington,  I  believe 
the  place  to  stop  It  Is  in  Washington. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
feat the  present  civil  rights  legislation,  but 
all-out  efforts  should  not  stop  until  law 
and  order  Is  restored  and  it  Is  again  safe 
for  my  children  and  grandchildren  to  walk 
on  the  streets  of  Tallahassee. 

That  is  a  cry  from  a  disturbed  person 
who  has  just  about  run  the  years  of  his 
allotted  life.  He  is  disturbed  to  see  his 
peaceful  community  engaged  in  strife, 
and  he  is  worried  for  the  safety  of  his 
children  and  his  grandchildren.  Having 
lived  there  a  number  of  years,  when  I  was 
serving  as  Governor,  I  know  something 
about  the  people  and  the  quiet  racial 
good  will  which  prevailed  at  that  time  In 
Tallahassee. 

In  the  red  hills  of  Tallahassee,  with 
the  peaceful,  llvlng-together  pattern  of 
that  good  city — almost  as  fine  a  one  as 
I  have  ever  seen  anywhere — I  hate  to  see 
develop  a  situation  such  as  that  described 
In  this  letter  from  my  old  friend.  It  is 
a  grievous  thing. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  lived  for  4  years 
In  the  Governor's  mansion  in  Tallahas- 
see, the  housing  situation  In  Tallahassee 
was  very  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
country.  On  one  street  would  be  the 
residences  of  the  white  people,  facing  the 
street.  In  the  next  block,  back  of  the 
block  filled  by  the  white  residences,  in 
many  instances  would  be  the  residences 
of  the  colored  people.  The  relations  be- 
tween them  were  just  about  as  cordial 
and  as  friendly  as  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  find  anywhere.  I  would  never 
hesitate  to  call  on  any  of  my  Negro 
neighbors — and  they  were  neighbors  of 
the  Governor's  mansion — for  any  of  the 
kindly  services  they  could  have  granted, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  grant  them. 

But  today  the  pendency  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  and  the  coercive  drive 
to  force  on  the  people  of  the  country  a 
law  which  would  not  correct  prevailing 


conditions,  but.  Instead,  would  greatly 
worsen  them,  have  resulted  In  responses 
such  as  this  letter  from  my  old  friend.  . 

1  am  greatly  concerned. 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  fine  woman 
who  at  one  time  served  in  China,  as  a 
missionary.  She  Is  not  a  Floridian;  she 
lives  in  another  good  State. 

Again.  I  shall  not  disclose  her  name 
or  her  address. 

Her  letter  reads  as  follows: 

I,  a  missionary  to  China,  and  an  Amerlcsui 
citizen,  was  arrested  and  confined  In  a  Com- 
munist prison  cell  for  4y2  years,  plus  18  days. 

2  years  and  4  months  of  which  time  was  soli- 
tary confinement.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
there  was  a  mock  trial,  false  accusations,  no 
witnesses,  no  lawyers,  and  certainly  no  Jury. 

She  underscores  the  words  "no  jury." 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  take  it  that  in  that  situa- 
tion there  also  was  no  confrontation  of 
the  witnesses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  her  letter  she 
writes  "no  witnesses."  I  do  not  know  this 
good  woman;  but  in  her  letter,  her  heart 
cries  out.  She  describes  that  situation 
itself ;  and  I  am  simply  reading  her  letter 
into  the  Record,  because  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  know  that  there 
are  many  good  people  who  have  this  con- 
viction. She,  herself,  writes  that  she  is 
willing  to  face  the  closest  racial  relations, 
but  that  she  fears  this  bill  with  all  her 
heart. 

I  read  further  from  her  letter: 

When  I  read  two  of  the  provisions  In  the 
civil  rights  bill,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  If 
those  provisions  In  the  bill  are  passed,  there 
win  be  many  citizens  in  this,  our  presvim- 
ably  free  America,  who  will  suffer  as  I  did 
In  Red  China.  And  the  tragedy  is  that  I 
am  sure,  there  are  many  people  like  me,  who 
hate  discrimination  of  any  sort.  This  bill 
does  not  free  our  country  from  discrimina- 
tion. It  only  changes  the  color  from  black 
to  white. 

I  know  you  know  the  provisions  about 
which  I  am  speaking,  but  for  emphasis  I 
would   like   to   quote   again    (in   part)  : 

Then  she  quotes  the  FEPC  provision 
and  the  public  accommodations  provi- 
sion, and  also  mentions  again  the  absence 
of  provision  for  trial  in  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings,  under  various  parts 
or  provisions  of  the  bill,  when  injunction 
suits  have  been  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  when  he  has  Intervened,  so  sis 
to  bring  in  the  full  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  upon  the  States  and  the 
people. 

Madam  President,  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  read  all  of  her  letter  into  the 
Record;  but  I  believe  that  if  I  did,  it 
would  almost  Inescapably  point  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  this  good  woman, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  do  so.  I  would  not 
take  the  risk  of  submitting  her  to  fur- 
ther distress. 

Her  letter  is  only  one  of  many  dis- 
tressing letters  in  my  file,  from  people 
who — as  she  states — deplore  discrimina- 
tion of  any  sort,  but  feel  strongly  that 
the  bill  now  pending  is  most  dangerous 
and  undesirable  and  wrong — and  fear  it. 
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The  third  letter  comes  from  far  awiiy 
New  Mexico,  from  a  lawTer  who.  I  ui 
derstand.  is  highly  respected  in  his  con 
munity  and  also  in  the  State  in  whinh 
he  lives.  I  shall  read  the  entire  letter 
although  I  shall  not  indicate  his  name 
his  address — for  the  obvious  reasons 
have  already  stated. 

He  has  written  to  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  The  Senate  of 
United  States  is  at  present  considering 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  which,  I  u--*— ' 
has  already  been  passed  by  the  House 
up  for  a  vote. 

I   do   not   know   how   you   stand   on 
proposition — 

I  have  never  before  heard  of  this  g*i- 
tleman:  I  do  not  know  him,  and  he  dies 
not  know  me — 
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but  I  am  sure  that  you  are  Interested  In 
how  the  people  of  New  Mexico  feel  about 
particular  law.     Frankly.  I  want  to  state 
I  am  strictly  and  unalterably  opposed  to 
law.     For  purpose  of  clarification 
let  me  state  that  I  am  not  a  segi 
and   I   feel   that  regardless  of  race,  color 
creed    that    all    persons    should    be    equally 
treated    as   far   as    public   matters   are 
cerned.     In  other  words,  anything  of  a 
ernmental  nature,  for  which  each  person 
taxe?.  should  be  equally  available  to  all 
sons.     However.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
ernment  has  any  place  In  controlling  prl\jate 
business  or  pirlvate  property.     Any  time 
the  Government  starts  to  tell  a  man  how 
must  run  his  business,  or  who  he  must 
business    with,    then    they    are    encroaching 
upon  private  matters  in  which  they  have 
right. 

This  bill  in  Its  present  form  seems  to 
these   objectionable   features   and    any 
that  you  allow  the  Government  to  com( 
and  tell  the  people  how  they  must 
their  private  affairs,  you  are  getting  to 
same  state  that  exists  in  the  Soviet  Unioji 
the  present  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill,  rather  than 
being  a  bill  aimed  at  equalizing  the  rights 
American   citizens   as    to  race   and   coloi 
going  far  beyond  this  purpose.     To  me 
an  attempt   to   impose  Federal  control 
our  private  lives,  and  In  such  an  attem]  t 
can  only  lead  us  further  down  the  road 
welfare    state.     We    cannot   continue    to 
the   Federal    Government   whittle   away 
individual  rights  without  eventually  ' 
Ing  a   totally  socialistic  state.     If   we   a^low 
this  to  happen,  then  we  are  becoming 
munlstlc   without   allowing   ourselves    t< 
taken    over    by    the    Soviet    Union.     It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  urge  that  you  Ivote 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill  which  I 
is  strictly  against  our  American  concep  s 
individual   liberties,    private   ownership   a 
management  of  properties,  and  our  syste  n 
private  enterprise. 

Yours  very  truly. 
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Madam  President,  when  I  say  that  I 
have  picked  out  almost  at  random- -al- 
though not  entirely  so — these  three  let- 
ters from  among  the  thousands  w  lich 
have  come  to  me — and  I  have  received 
even  thousands  of  letters  from  persons 
outside  of  my  own  State,  who  have  xrrit- 
ten  me  in  regard  to  this  matter—  and 
when  I  have  read  the  substance  of  tfiese 
three  letters  into  the  Record,  it  mu3t  be 
apparent  to  all  who  wish  to  read  that 
there  is  grave  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
large  segments  of  the  American  people 
as  to  the  wisdom,  the  constitutiom.lity, 
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and  the  enforcibility  of  various  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  close  on  the  same 
note  on  which  I  began  some  3  hours  ago: 
I  believe  this  bill  is  psychologically  as 
wrong  as  it  could  be.     I  believe  that  in- 
stead of  approaching  this  problem  on 
the  basis  of  persuasion,  good  will,  logic, 
and   an  effort   to  carefuly   and  kindly 
think  through  the  problem,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover what  is  tolerable  to  good  people  of 
the  two  races  as  all  of  us  look  toward 
the  necessary   adjustments,   the   pend- 
ing bill  is,  instead,  a  force  bill,  a  bill 
which  would  result  in  coercion,  a  bill 
which  would  result  in  compulsion,  a  bill 
which   unquestionably   would   result   in 
the  use  of  unconstitutional  methods.     I 
believe  it  is  clear  to  all  who  will  take  the 
time  to  study  and  to  consider  that  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  the  best  instincts  of 
all   our   good   people,   the   pending   bill 
would  appeal  to  the  worst  instincts  of 
many  of  the  very  great  number  of  the 
American    people    who    definitely    and 
clearly  do  not  favor  such  a  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  clear,  beyond  question, 
that  the  bill  would  be  extremely  harmful 
to  the  entire  Nation,  because  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  have  been  written  in  dis- 
regard of  the  very  definite,  long  stand- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  traditional  attitudes 
which  have  become  deeply  fixed  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  very  great 
numbers  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  the  bill  would 
seriously  interfere  with  what  are  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  American 
people. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  problem  cannot  ade- 
quately or  properly  be  dealt  with  by 
merely  forcing  on  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion legislation  of  this  kind,  full  of  pro- 
visions based  on  coercion  and  compul- 
sion—provisions to  which  I  have  referred 
from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of 
my  remarks. 

Madam  President,  I  now  yield  the 
floor:   and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  132  Leg.] 

Bartlett  Hayden  Miller 

Bayh  Hlckenlooper  Monroney 

Beall  Hill  Moss 

Brewster  Holland  Muskle 

Case  Inouye  Neuberger 

Church  Jackson  Pell 

Cotton  Keating  RiblcofT 

Curtis  Kennedy  Robertson 

Dodd  Kuchel  Scott 

Douglas  Long.  Mo.  Smith 

Pong  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Goldwater  McCarthy  Thurmond 

Gruening  Mclntyre  Young.  Ohio 

Hart  McNamara 

Hartke  Metcalf 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rvim  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Bible  and  Mr. 
McGovERN  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  was  required  to  get  this  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  was  23  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  in  my 
opening  speech  in  this  debate.  I  urged 
that  we  carefully  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  any  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
7152  and  of  expedient  action  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  hour  and  the  clamor 
of  the  day.  I  cautioned  that  in  the 
name  of  so-called  civil  rights  we  would, 
in  effect,  be  granting  "special  privileges" 
to  a  particular  group.  At  that  time,  I 
addressed  myself  primarily  to  title  II.  the 
misnamed  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  stated  that  I  would, 
in  my  following  speech,  discuss  and  ex- 
pose the  bill,  title  by  title. 

Madam  President,  after  some  4  hours 
and  20  minutes  of  discussion  and  ex- 
posure, title  by  title,  of  H.R.   7152  on 
March  23,  I  yielded  the  floor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Florida. 
At  that  time  I  had  proceeded  with  my 
discussion  into  title  V  of  the  bill.    I  had 
stated  that  title  V  would  extend  a  med- 
dling hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  social  and  economic  activities 
of  our  States,  our  towns,  our  communi- 
ties, and  our  people.    I  contended,  as  I 
contend  again  now.  that  continuing  this 
bureaucratic  so-called  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission  is   a   waste   of   the   taxpayers' 
money.     I    chowed    how    many    of    the 
functions,  for  which  the  Commission  was 
purportedly  founded,  are  already  being 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and,  therefore,  are  a  costly  and  unnec- 
essary duplication.    I  opposed  the  initial 
creation  of   the  so-called  Civil   Rights 
Commission   and   I   have   unswervingly 
opposed  it  since. 

Under  the  guise  of  collecting  infor- 
mation, the  agents  of  the  Commission 
have  invaded  our  communities  and  have 
incited  agitation  and  animosity  where 
none  existed  before  they  came.  The 
Commission  has  served  as  a  propaganda 
organ  for  a  certain  and  definite  school 
of  thought  on  racial  questions.  The 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Commission 
remind  one  of  a  television  "spectacular." 
Each  witness  has  been  carefully  chosen 
to  present  the  exact  testimony  that  will 
bear  out  the  aims  of  the  Commission. 
The  aspects  of  study  and  collection  of 
information  has  been  lost  in  the  frantic 
rush  to  promulgate  the  Commission's 
predetermined  views. 

I  said  I  would  do  so.  that  every  Amer- 
ican might  have  an  opportunity  to  know 
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the  bill  in  its  real  form  and  to  understand 
its  far-reaching  effects  and  implications 
and  dangers  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  I  have  been  encouraged  that  others 
have  been  endeavoring  to  expose  the  bill 
to  the  public  and  have  actively  sought 
means  to  do  so.  One  such  group  is  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce  of  my 
hometown  of  Montgomery.  Ala.  I  com- 
mend the  Jaycees  on  their  efforts. 

On  February  18.  1964.  the  Montgomery 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  for  consid- 
eration before  the  U.S.  Senate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963;  and 

Whereas  Included  in  this  act  as  title  VII 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission;    and 

Whereas  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  shall  be  empowered  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act  with  authority 
to  usurp  all  the  constitutional  rights  of 
management  in  the  selection,  promotion,  and 
firing  of  its  employees  through  constant  Gov- 
ernment supervision;  and 

Whereas  Included  In  this  act  as  title  II  Is 
the  section  covering  public  accommodations 
which  empowers  the  Federal  Government  to 
supervise  business  enterprises  which  are  pri- 
vately owned  In  their  choice  of  customers, 
clients,  guests,  or  clientele;  and 

Whereas  such  unprecedented  power  being 
placed  In  the  hands  of  any  governmental 
agency,  whether  It  be  local.  State,  or  Federal 
level,  violates  every  principle  contained  In 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  relationship 
between  a  government  and  Its  people;  and 

Whereas  the  national  creed  of  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  contains  as  its 
core  the  principle  "that  economic  justice  can 
best  be  won  by  freemen  through  free  en- 
terprise"; and 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  is  our  greatest  weapon  In  the 
fight  against  communistic  collectivism  and 
should  be  preserved  at  all  costs:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  every  member  of  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  subscribes 
to  and  believes  in  this  principle  as  pro- 
nounced In  the  national  creed  should  en- 
deavor with  all  his  effort  and  ability  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  titles  II  and  VII  of  this 
act  and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

That  every  Jaycee  chapter  which  sincerely 
and  honestly  subscribes  to  the  national  creed 
should  awaken  the  people  of  Its  community 
to  this  danger  to  our  economic  system. 

That  every  responsible  American  should 
read  and  study  this  proposed  legislation  and 
every  Jaycee  chapter  should  endeavor  to 
make  available  the  truth  concerning  this  un- 
constitutional Invasion  of  all  our  property 
rights. 

Following  this,  the  Jaycees  printed  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Truth— A  Pho- 
tocopy of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1963." 
After  reciting  the  resolution  and  an 
analysis  of  the  bill  in  the  pamphlet,  the 
Jaycees  proceeded  to  print  the  complete 
text  of  H.R.  7152.  The  pamphlet  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  an  effort  to  ap- 
prise the  people  of  the  inherent  evils  and 
dangers  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill 
of  1963,  and  again  I  commend  the  Mont- 
gomery Jaycees  on  their  efforts. 

From  a  readine  of  its  list  of  recom- 
mendations, one  readily  sees  that  the 
Commission  has  set  out  to  ignore  or  de- 
stroy many  of  those  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and 
which  have  been  the  bedrock  of  our 
strength. 


Possibly  the  most  disturbing  and  far- 
reaching  recommendation  was  contained 
in  the  Commission's  1963  interim  report 
on  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  report 
contained  the  recommendation: 

That  the  Congress  and  the  President  con- 
sider seriously  whether  legislation  is  appro- 
priate and  desirable  to  assure  that  Federal 
funds  contributed  by  citizens  of  all  States 
not  be  made  available  to  any  State  which 
continues  to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and. 
further,  that  the  President  explore  the  legal 
authority  he  possest-es  as  Chief  Executive  to 
withhold  Federal  funds  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  until  the  State  of  Mississippi 
demonstrates  its  compliance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  title 
VI  of  this  bill,  and  I  discuss  it  at  length 
under  that  title,  but  let  me  point  out  that 
this  recommendation  is  so  abhorrent  to 
our  democratic  system  that  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  emphatically  stated  that 
he  did  not  have  the  power  to  cut  off  aid  to 
a  State  as  proposed  and  that  he  thought 
ii  would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the 
President  oi  the  United  States  that  kind 
of  power. 

This  irresponsible  suggestion  purports 
to  put  a  new  toy  and  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  seek  to  disrupt  and 
destroy  our  system  of  government 
through  law.  When  their  lawless  dem- 
onstrations and  disobedience  of  duly 
constituted  authority  fail  to  gain  the 
concessions  they  desire,  they  then  sound 
the  call  for  the  President  to  deny  the 
citizens  of  a  State  the  benefits  of  their 
hard  earned  tax  dollars.  The  sugges- 
tion in  and  of  itself  is  not  only  unfair,  but 
is  cruel  and  inhumane.  It  proposes  to 
penalize  and  cause  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  all  races  to  suffer. 

While  this  recommendation  has  been 
one  of  the  most  publicized,  and  while  it  is 
one  of  the  most  drastic  departures  from 
our  Government  as  established  under  the 
Constitution,  it  certainly  does  not  stand 
alone  in  its  violation  of  our  Constitution. 

The  Commission  has  recommended 
that  the  constitutional  reservation  to  the 
States  of  the  power  to  set  qualifications 
for  voters  be  ignored.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  there  be  ignored  the  power  to  set 
qualifications  for  voters,  although  those 
qualifications  are  written  into  section  2, 
article  I,  of  the  Constitution  and  writ- 
ten again  into  the  17th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  providing  for  direct 
election  of  U.S.  Senators.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  ignore  those  provisions,  and  we 
are  asked  to  write  title  I  into  law.  pro- 
viding that  a  sixth  grade  education  be 
substituted  as  satisfaptory  proof  in  States 
which  require  literacy  or  educational 
tests.  The  States  have  a  right  to  require 
such  tests,  and  they  have  had  that  right 
ever  since  the  Constitution  was  written. 
more  than  172  years  ago. 

The  Commission  has  requested  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  initiate  a  nation- 
wide compilation  of  registration  and  vot- 
ing statistics  to  include  a  count  of  per- 
sons of  voting  age  in  every  State  and  ter- 
ritory by  race,  color,  and  national  origin, 
who  are  registered  to  vote,  and  a  deter- 
mination as  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
persons  have  voted  since  January  1, 1960. 


This  is  nothing  more  than  the  deliberate 
codification  of  alleged  discrimination  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  preferential  treat- 
ment for  those  whose  race  or  nationality 
is  considered  to  be  in  the  minority.  A 
mere  compilation  such  as  proposed  by  the 
Commission  could  not  accurately  portray 
voter  apathy — the  real  reason  that  many, 
many  names  are  not  on  voting  lists. 

Time  and  again  we  have  seen  that 
those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls.  It 
is  apathy.  Madam  President.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  registration  for  voting. 
The  fact  that  there  may  be  those  who  are 
eligible  to  register  but  who  are  not  reg- 
istered voters  does  not  raise  a  valid  pre- 
sumption as  to  discrimination. 

Not  content  with  the  strife  and  antag- 
onism that  they  themselves  have  en- 
gendered, the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  Federal  voter  registrars  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  sent  into 
the  States  to  usurp  the  constitutional 
function  of  local  oflBcials  registering 
prospective  voters.  As  with  the  sixth 
grade  education  literacy  test  provision, 
which  I  have  already  discussed  under 
title  I,  such  a  proposal  violates  section 
2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  17th  amendment,  which  reserve  ex- 
clusively to  the  States  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  voters.  Such 
intervention  in  matters  of  State  control 
clearly  violates  the  ninth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  states: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

And  it  violates  the  10th  amendment, 
which  says  that: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,   or  to  the  people.  '      t 

It  contravenes  the  spirit  of  the  sixth 
amendment,  which  states: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law.  and  to  be  In- 
formed by  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

The  appointment  of  Federal  registrars 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment because  it  would  remove  a  local 
registrar  from  his  duties  and.  in  effect, 
condemn  him  as  being  guilty  of  a  crime — 
the  crime  of  unlawfully  denying  a  quali- 
fied person  of  the  right  to  exercise  his 
franchise  as  a  voter  in  violation  of  sec- 
tions 241  and  242  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  local 
registrar  should  ever  be  prosecuted,  he 
would  remain  forever  an  accused  who  did 
not  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pub- 
lic trial  under  the  sixth  amendment  nor 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  area 
wherein  the  crime  allegedly  was  com- 
mitted. He  would  have  been  denied  his 
constitutional  right  to  be  informed  of 
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the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tions against  him.  He  would  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  be  confronted  with 
witnesses  against  him  and  the  right  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor.  And  whether  dr 
not  he  employed  the  assistance  of  counstl 
would  make  no  difference,  for  he  would 
have  no  defense  nor  any  right  to  present 
his  defense,  nor  any  forum  before  whi<^h 
he  could  plead  his  defense.  j 

The  Commission  has  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  experid 
vast  sums  of  money  to  train  our  teach- 
ers and  school  ofBcials  to  disseminate 
the  Commission's  views  on  education  and 
race  relations — views  that  have  distin- 
guished their  authors  only  in  their  abil- 
ity to  create  discord  where  harmony  ai|d 
cooperation  once  prevailed. 

Proposals  such  as  fair  employme 
practices  legislation  are  rated  high  ( 
the  Commission's  list  of  recommend 
tions.  The  many  violations  of  individu 
rights  that  would  occur  under  any  sudh 
enactment  are  ignored  by  the  memb^s 
of  this  Commission  which  claims  to  setk 
to  aid  in  the  protection  of  those  vety 
rights.  I  shall  have  much  more  to  sty 
about  the  principle  embodied  in  this  prb- 
posal  when  I  discuss  title  VII  later  6n 
this  speech.  I 

Another  recommendation  made  by  the 
Commission  in  its  1963  report  would  pkat 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unitfed 
States,  whoever  he  may  be.  in  charge  jof 
the  legal  affairs  of  every  American  citi- 
zen insofar  as  those  affairs  may  mvolve 
a  right  under  a  Federal  statute  or  t:ie 
Federal  Constitution.  This  recommen- 
dation suggests: 

That  Congress  empower  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  intervene  In  or  to  Institute  civil  pro- 
ceedings to  prevent  denials  to  persons  of  any 
rights  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Unli  ed 
States. 

If  such  a  provision  were  enacted  iiito 
law,  no  American  wovild  have  the  privi- 
lege of  conducting  his  own  lawsuit  ba4ed 
on  a  Federal  statutory  or  constitutional 
ground  if  the  Attorney  General  wisl^ed 
to  intervene  and  take  charge  of  it.      i 

Here  we  may  well  pause  to  take  ribte 
of  the  warning  of  the  poet  Tom  Moc^re. 
when  he  said: 

O  Freedom!     Once  thy  flame  has  fle<^. 
It  never  shines  again. 


The    Commission    has    also 
mended  that: 
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Congress  amend  section  1443  of  title 
the  U.S.  Code  to  permit  removal  by  the 
fendant  of  a  State  civil  action  or  c-'~ 
prosecution  to  a  district  court  of  the 
States   in    cases   where    the   defendant 
not.    in    the    State    court,    secure    his 
rights  because  of  the  written  or    " 
laws  of  the  State  or  because  of  the  acti 
individuals    administering    or    affecting 
Judicial  process. 

If  this  recommendation  were  imile- 
mented  by  appropriate  law.  it  would 
have  the  effect^-lt  might  well  have  tthe 
effect — of  abolishing  State  courts  ind 
all  matters  could  be  transferred  to  Fjed- 
eral  courts  for  jurisdiction.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  abolishing  State  ju^-is- 
diction  in  the  50  States  at  the  whinl  of 


the  Federal  Government,  at  its  discre- 
tion. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
run  on  and  on  in  the  endless  pursuit  of 
a  government  of  the  bureaucracy,  by  the 
bureaucracy  and  for  the  bureaucracy. 
No  subject  or  principle  is  sacred  enough 
to  escape  attempted  emasculation  by 
these  self-appointed  captains  of  our  ship 
of  state. 

The  advocates  of  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation  tell  us  that  the  Government 
must  be  colorblind  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  laws  and  the  administration  of 
our  many  Government  programs,  but  in 
marked  contrast  to  this  philosophy,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  color  con- 
scious. They  seek  to  emphasize  and  call 
attention  to  race  and  national  origin.  In 
the  voting  booth,  schoolhouse,  store, 
factory,  home,  or  courtroom,  they  de- 
mand that  all  take  notice  of  the  race  of 
all  persons  involved  and  then  grant  spe- 
cial privileges  and  concessions  to  those 
of  certain  races  and  national  origins. 
They  seek  to  make  natural  selectivity  a 
crime  with  conviction  to  be  handed  down 
by  a  bureaucratic  judge,  jury,  and  prose- 
cutor; in  most  instances  all  one  and  the 
same  person. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  stamps 
its  feet  and  cries  for  its  desires  without 
consideration  of  the  consequences  or 
effects  of  attainment  of  these  goals.  It 
seems  totally  unconcerned  about  the 
rights  and  constitutional  principles  that 
would  lie  trampled  in  the  dust  under  its 
rampaging  feet  if  this  Senate  were  to 
insure  its  continued  existence. 

Madam  President,  as  I  have  stated.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, its  enlargement,  or  its  extension.  I 
am  opposed  to  it  because  my  study  of  its 
recommendations  leaves  me  with  the 
conviction  that  the  only  program  it  offers 
the  American  people  is  a  program  based 
upon  the  thesis  that  all  Americans  must 
be  deprived  of  their  basic  economic,  legal, 
personal  and  property  rights  for  the  so- 
called  benefit  of  a  particular  group  of 
Americans  solely  on  the  basis  of  minority 
status.  Last  fall,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  an  editorial  that  I  think  is 
apropos  at  this  time.    It  said,  in  part: 

In  recent  times,  among  other  things. 
America's  traditional  tolerance  toward  mi- 
norities has  shown  a  tendency  to  get  twisted. 
If  a  person  is  a  member  of  a  minority,  his 
rights  are  sometimes  alleged  to  be  superior 
to  the  majority,  by  virtue  of  his  minority 
status. 

Perhaps  the  wisest  men  who  ever  lived 
on  this  continent,  or  anywhere  else,  were 
the  Founding  Fathers,  who  conceived 
and  wrote  the  Constitution.  They  knew 
so  well  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  of 
man  for  freedom  and  for  the  right  of 
self-government.  Indeed  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  translated  and  inscribed  in 
human  blood  on  the  sands  of  time. 
Their  object — their  sacrifices  and  their 
bloodshed — was  not  to  inscribe  on  the 
pages  of  history  only  a  thesis  for  self- 
government,  but  an  instrument  that 
would  prevent  the  subjects  of  govern- 
ment from  suffering  tyranny  at  the 
hands  of  their  rulers.  This  they  had  ex- 
perienced and  knew  and  understood 
firsthand.    They  understood   and  were 


ever  mindful  of  the  words  of  their  ances- 
tor, the  great  English  political  philoso- 
pher, Thomas  Hobbes: 

Freedom    is    political   power   divided    into 
small  fragments. 

They  knew  and  understood  that  when- 
ever all  the  powers  of  goverrunent  are 
vested  in  one  man,  one  body — one  com- 
mission, one  agency,  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be — such  goverrunent  is  a 
tyrarmy.  And  so  they  devised  and  wrote 
a  Constitution  which  divided  these 
powers  of  goverrunent  into  "small  frag- 
ments." They  provided  that  a  part  of 
these  powers  should  go  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  national  level,  and  they 
reserved  the  remainder  of  the  govern- 
mental powers  to  the  States.  This  was 
not  by  happenstance.  They  did  so  to 
prevent  either  level  of  goverimient  from 
tyrannizing  its  subjects. 

When  it  came  to  defining  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Founding  Fathers  fol- 
lowed the  same  principle — the  principle 
that  freedom  is  political  power  divided 
into  small  fragments.  They  were  mind- 
ful of  the  words  of  the  great  English 
jurist,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  when  he 
said: 

To  be  free  is  to  live  under  a  government 
by  law. 

So  those  wise,  immortal  Founding 
Fathers  divided  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  among  the  Congress, 
which  is  authorized  to  legislate;  the 
President,  who  is  authorized  to  execute 
the  laws:  and  the  courts,  which  are  au- 
thorized to  interpret  the  laws. 

Virtually  every  recommendation  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  made  con- 
flicts with  the  fundamental  propositions 
that  freedom  is  political  power  divided 
into  small  fragments,  and  that  to  be  free 
is  to  live  under  a  government  of  laws, 
rather  than  a  government  of  men. 

In  speaking  of  a  government  of  laws 
rather  than  a  government  of  men,  I  echo 
the  thought  expressed  much  more  elo- 
quently by  a  great  advocate,  Jeremiah 
Black,  and  a  wise  judge,  David  Davis,  In 
the  famous  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4 
Wall.  2.     Senators  will  remember  that 
in  that  case  the  question  was  whether 
a  man  could  be  tried  by  a  drumhead 
court  martial  or  whether  he  should  have 
his  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
In  arguing  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  trial  of  his  civilian  client  by  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  Jeremiah  Black  asserted: 
But  otir  fathers  were  not  absurd  enough 
to  put  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruler  and  take  away  the  protection  of  law 
from  the  rights  of  individuals.     It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  "to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
They  determined  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
blood    which    had   been    shed  •   •   •  during 
seven    centvu-les    of    contest   with    arbitrary 
power,  should  sink  into  the  ground;  but  the 
fruits   of   every   popular   victory   should    be 
garnered   up   In   this  new  Government.     Of 
all  the  great  rights  already  won  they  threw 
not  an  atom  away.     They  went  over  Magna 
Charts:    the   Petition   of   Right,    the   Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and 
whatever  was  found  there  to  favor  Individual 
liberty  they  carefully  Inserted  In  their  own 
S3retem.     Improved     by     clearer     expression 
strengthened  by  heavier  sanctions  and  ex- 
tended   by    a    more    universal    application. 
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They  put  all  those  provisions  into  the  or- 
ganic law  so  that  neither  tyranny  In  the 
Executive,  nor  party  rage  in  the  legislature, 
could  change  them  without  destroying  the 
Government  Itself. 

In  writing  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upholding  Jeremiah  Black's  con- 
tention. Justice  Davis  declared : 

By  the  protection  of  the  law  human  rights 
are  secured;  withdraw  that  protection,  and 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  wicked  rules,  or 
the  clamor  of  an  excited  people.  •  •  •  These 
precedents  Inform  us  of  the  extent  of  the 
struggle  to  preserve  liberty  and  to  relieve 
those  In  civil  life  from  military  trials.  The 
founders  of  our  Government  were  familiar 
with  the  history  of  that  struggle;  and  se- 
cured in  a  written  Constitution  every  right 
which  the  people  had  wrested  from  power 
during  a  contest  of  ages.  •  •  •  Time  has 
proven  the  discernment  of  our  ancestors;  for 
even  those  provisions,  expressed  in  such  plain 
English  words,  that  It  would  seem  the  In- 
genuity of  man  could  not  evade  them,  are 
now.  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  70  years, 
sought  to  be  avoided. 

Madam  President,  If  I  may  interpo- 
late at  this  point,  Mr.  Justice  Davis  then 
spoke  of  the  attempts,  70  years  before, 
to  evade  these  great  provisions;  and  I 
point  out  that  at  this  time.  170  years 
after  these  great  fimdamental  provisions 
which  guarantee  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people  were  firmly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  attempts  are — again — being  made 
to  evade,  avoid,  and  discard  them. 

I  read  further  from  the  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Davis. 

Those  great  and  good  men  foresaw  that 
troublous  times  would  arise,  when  rulers 
and  people  would  become  restive  under  re- 
straint, and  seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  ends  deemed  Just  and 
proper;  and  that  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  would  be  In  peril,  unless  estab- 
lished by  Irrepealable  law.  The  history  of 
the  world  had  taught  them  that  what  was 
done  In  the  past  might  be  attempted  In  the 
future.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally 
in  war  and  In  peace,  and  covers  with  the 
shield  of  Its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Article  I,  section  1  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  provides  that ; 

All  Legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
vests  all  of  the  lawmaking  power  in  the 
Congress  and  none  in  the  President,  time 
and  time  again  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  the  President  is- 
sue Executive  orders  prescribing  rules  of 
conduct  and  establishing  punishments 
for  violation  of  these  rules.  Madam 
President,  such  action  would  clearly  be 
the  exercise  of  lawmakiiig  power — power 
never  granted  the  President,  but,  instead, 
reserved  wholly  and  entirely  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  ig- 
nored the  Constitution,  has  abused  the 
unlawful  power  it  was  given,  and  has 
harassed  and  intimidated  our  local  ofB- 
cials.  It  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  us  as  free  men,  and  Its 
recommendations  themselves  are  reason 
enough  to  sound  the  death  knell  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  dangers 


it  represents.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  already  spent  some  $3V2 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  Its 
useless  ventures. 

Madam  President,  this  unwarranted 
squandering  of  funds  should  cease. 

When  we  talk  of  squandering  funds  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  let  us  keep  In  mind  that 
these  recommendations  are  woven 
throughout  H.R.  7152,  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering.  The  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  published  an  editorial 
on  it.  The  editorial  is  entitled  the  "High 
Cost  of  'Liberty.'  " 

Let  us  remember  this  editorial  Is  from 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  from  a 
State  known  to  be  moderate  on  its  ra- 
cial thinking.  The  editorial  was  not 
published  in  a  State  as  to  which  It  might 
be  charged  that  the  people  there  are  not 
as  moderate  as  they  should  be.  The  edi- 
torial has  the  following  to  say  about  the 
squandering  of  funds : 

The  cost  of  liberty,  Government  style,  will 
go  up  If  the  proposed  civil  rights  bill,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  Is  passed.  This  bill 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  $100  million  in  admin- 
istrative expenditures  alone  during  the  next 
5  years. 

The  administrative  expjenses  connected 
with  the  bill  were  broken  down  in  this 
way — 

And  I  quote  further  the  words  of  the 
editorial : 

To  the  Justice  Department  for  enforcing 
new  guarantees  of  voting  rights  and  access 
to  public  accommodations  and  facilities, 
9923,920. 

To  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
technical  help  to  schools  as  they  desegre- 
gate, $10,095,000,  and  $699,870  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  legal  work  In  this  connection. 

To  Civil  Rights  Commission,  operating 
\inder  broader  power  granted  In  the  proposed 
blU.  $1,425,000. 

To  Justice  Department  for  enforcing  non- 
discrimination In  federally  assisted  programs, 
$66,350. 

To  proposed  new  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  $5,760,000;  and 
$75,000  to  the  Labor  Department  for  special 
studies  In  this  field. 

To  Commerce  Department  for  special  vot- 
ing censvis  to  determine  how  many  Negroes 
are  denied  franchise.  $1,800,000. 

The  above-quoted  flgxires,  which  represent 
roughly  $21  million,  are  on  a  yearly  basis,  and 
It  Is  claimed  probably  would  be  reduced  to 
some  extent  If  the  program  Is  placed  in 
operation. 

The  tragedy  in  the  situation  lies  In  the 
ironic  fact  that  liberty  cannot  be  forced  on 
anyone,  and  therefore  the  only  thing  that 
can  hapi>en  here  Is  more  useless  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

I  called  it  the  "vmwarranted  squander- 
ing of  funds."    The  editorial  continues: 

Liberty  must  occur  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  exists  only  when  Ein  Individual  Is  free 
to  do  whatever  he  desires,  according  to  his 
wisdom  and  conscience. 

Remember,  this  is  from  a  California 
paper.  This  is  its  editorial  thinking. 
This  Is  not  a  southern  press.  The  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  Register  goes  on : 

Opinions  differ  widely  about  liberty. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  the  world  has 
never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word 
"liberty"  and  the  American  people,  just  now, 
are  much  In  want  of  one. 

Lincoln  continued  to  talk  about  liberty 
by  saying:   "We  all  declare  for  liberty  but 


In  using  the  same  word  we  do  not  all  mean 
the  same  thing.  With  some  the  word  'liberty* 
may  mean  for  each  man  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  himself  and  the  product  of  his  labor; 
while  with  others  the  same  word  may  mean 
for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please  with  other 
men,  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor. 
Here  are  two,  not  only  different  but  Incom- 
patible things,  called  by  the  same  name — 
liberty.  And  It  follows  that  each  of  the 
things  Is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called 
by  two  different  and  Incompatible  names — 
liberty  and  tyranny." 

Today,  the  extent  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  comprises  liberty  is  indicated  by 
the  widely  differing  Ideologies  whose  advo- 
cates claim  to  be  correct  in  their  particular 
concept  of  liberty. 

This  Includes  all  political  organizations 
and  parties  and  other  groups  such  as  the 
churches.  It  also  includes  nations  such  as 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Russia,  all 
of  whom  proclaim  to  be  championing  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Yes,  Russia  has  said  that  she  is  the 
champion  of  liberty. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  editorial 
appearing  In  the  Santa  Ana,  Calif.. 
Register: 

Thus,  If  liberty  Is  to  prevail,  a  basic  defini- 
tion that  all  can  understand  must  be  voiced. 
There  must  be  a  willingness  by  everyone  to 
open  his  mind  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Even  superficial  reflections  about  liberty 
reveal  that  Its  very  natxire  precludes  the  use 
of  force  In  its  attainment. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  in  his  masterful 
address  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
said.  I  continue  to  read  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

A  relationship  between  persons  must  be 
either  voluntary  or  involvmtary.  Liberty 
remains  Inviolate  In  any  voluntary  relation- 
ship because,  being  voluntary,  the  act  Is  In 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  partici- 
pants. This  Is  liberty,  and  thus  it  is  only 
Involuntary  relationships  wherein  liberty  Is 
violated. 

I  remind  Senators  again  that  this  is 
a  California  press,  not  a  southern  news- 
paper.  The  editorial  continues: 

When  this  riile.  in  relationship  to  liberty. 
Is  applied  to  the  recent  Integration  actions 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  schools,  the 
farce  that  such  action  was  an  attempt  at 
liberation.  Is  clearly  revealed. 

All  voluntary  relationships  rest  on  the 
principle  of  coop)eratlon,  either  consclo\isly 
or  unconsciously.  Such  actions  rest  on  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  alone,  not  a  special  kind 
that  Is  defined  as  a  law  amd  subject  to 
enforcement. 

Such  a  cooperative  f©at^u^  Is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  both  sides  of  a  deal  enter  into 
It  willingly.  Any  solution  of  the  civil  rights 
problem  based  on  other  than  voluntary 
agreements  by  those  concerned,  can  result 
In  nothing  but  enforcement  by  government 
and  by  force,  which  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
accomplishment  of  liberty  In  Its  true  form. 

"Which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  liberty  in  its  true  form," 
from  a  California  newspaper. 

Title  VI  is  merely  the  third  prong  in 
the  administration's  effort  to  fntchfork 
the  iJeople  of  this  country  into  accept- 
ance of  its  preconceived  notions  as  to 
what  the  order  of  society  should  be.  re- 
gardless of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
of  the  land.  This  title  would  purport  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  cut  off 
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or  deny  funds  to  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams if  these  notions  are  not  adherad 
to.  Under  titles  I.  II.  III.  and  IV  of  Uie 
bill,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  force  accepUnce  of  these  no- 
tions through  court  orders  and  injunc- 
tions issued  without  a  trial  by  jury. 
Under  title  V  a  Federal  agency  is  con- 
tinued to  promote  and  promulgate  these 
notions  and  to  create  agitation  and 
harassment  to  gain  acceptance  of  thein. 
If  these  devices  should  fail,  then  und?r 
title  VI  the  President  could  deny  aty 
people  or  group  of  people  the  benefits  t>f 
the  tax  monies  they  have  paid  in  aid 
thereby  coerce  them  into  submission.  I 

At  first  blush,  title  VI,  which  is  desig- 
nated  "Nondiscrimination   in   federany 
assisted  programs."  appears  to  provide 
only  that  there  shall  be  no  racial  dis- 
crimination in  programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  but  it  is  far 
more  than  that.     It  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  individual  liberty  and  reposes 
more  arbitrary  power  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  than  any  pro- 
posed statute  ever  attempted  to  do  be- 
fore.    It    surrenders    to    the    executive 
branch  powers  belonging  to  the  otYev 
two  branches  of  the  Government.     It 
does  so  to  such  an  extent  that  it  under- 
mines and  destroys  the  separation  of 
powers  devised  by  our  Founding  Fathitrs 
as    a   safeguard   against   any    form    of 
tyrarmy.    The    Pounding    Fathers    had 
sound  reason  for  incorporating  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers  of  Govern- 
ment   in    the    Constitution.    They    had 
learned  the  hard  way  that  the  concen- 
tration of  such  powers  in  one  man.  or  in 
a  set  of  men,  is  the  chief  characteristic 
and  evil  of  despotic  forms  of  government. 
James  Madison,  "the  philosopher  of  ^he 
Constitution."  who  contributed  so  mUch 
to  the  writing  of  the  Constitution  tliat 
he  is  Icnown  as  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, set  out  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  idea  of  separation 
of  powers  when  he  declared  in  the  F^- 
eralist : 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  leglila- 
tlve,  executive  and  Judiciary.  In  the  S4  me 
hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few,  or  many,  iind 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  e  ec- 
tive,  may  Justly  be  pronounced  the  ^  ery 
deflnlUon  of  tyranny. 
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On  April  19  of  last  year  the  late  Pnisi 
dent  Kennedy  was  asked  at  his  ni^ws 
conference  about  the  recommendation 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  tiat 
Federal  funds  be  withheld  from  Missis- 
sippi until  it  conformed  to  certain  rapal 
and  social  dictates  of  the  administrat 
The  President  was  asked,  and  I  quote 
question : 

Mr.  President,  will  you  attempt  to  cui 
Federal  aid  to  the  State  of  Misslsslpp 
proposed  by  your  Civil  Rights 


on. 
the 

off 
as 
Commission? 


The  President  replied,  and  agaifi  I 
quote ; 

I  don't  have  the  power  to  cut  off  the  ai  1  In 
a  general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the  (MvU 
Rights  Commission,  and  I  think  It  probibly 
would  be  unwise  to  give  the  Preslden^  of 
the  United  States  that  kind  of  power. 

The  President  was  absolutely  rijht; 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  long  line  of  Supreme  C<)urt 
cases  sustain  him.    Title  VI  would  give 


to  the  President  powers  which  under  the 
Constitution  he  cannot  have  and  which 
under  the  Constitution  the  Congress 
cannot  give  him.  Sections  1  and  8  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  make  this 
abundantly  clear. 

Section  1  reads: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Section  8  reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  •  •  ' 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  department  or  of- 
ficer thereof. 

Article  n.  section  1,  reads: 
The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  III,  section  1,  reads: 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

Under  a  representative  democracy. 
Congress  is  the  forum  of  the  people,  the 
forum  in  which  all  people  can  be  heard 
through  their  representatives,  where  is- 
sues are  presented,  deliberation  is  had, 
debate  is  made,  and  by  majority  will  laws 
are  enacted.  The  product  of  this  is  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  not  per- 
fect by  any  means,  but  as  yet  the  great- 
est form  of  democracy  known  to  man. 

In  its  deliberative  processes.  Congress 
defines  the  programs  it  ermcts.    As  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  it  reflects  their 
will  and  intent.    In  effect,  the  people  set 
the  requirements  for  the  laws  governing 
them   and   the   programs   under   them. 
The    people    determine    how    their    tax 
moneys  should  be  spent  and  to  which 
programs  they  shall  be  allocated.   This  is 
as  the  Constitution  provides,  and  as  it 
should  and  must  be  in  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for   the   people.     Not   once,   but  many 
times,  the  question  of  restricting  a  pro- 
gram one  way  or  the  other  and  the  funds 
for  it  have  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  decided  by  it — by  the  people— 
by  the  representative  legislative  process. 
In  some  instances  restrictions  have  been 
accepted,  in  other  instances  restrictions 
have  been  rejected.    But  in  either  event, 
the  people  have  spoken,  they  have  legis- 
lated their  will,  and  it  is  then  for  the 
executive  branch  to  carry  it  out  in  this 
manner.    This  our  forebears  insisted  on 
when      they     provided      for     separate 
branches  of  government  and  delegated 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  people  to 
the  Congress — their  elected  representa- 
tives— in  sections  1  and  8  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution. 

A  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
confirm  the  intent  and  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 1  and  8  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
Youngstown  Co.  v.  Sawyer  case,  343  U.S. 
579,  commonly  known  as  the  Steel  Sei- 
zure case,  the  Court  in  its  majority  opin- 
ion spells  it  out  loud  and  clear  in  the 
following  language: 

Nor  can  the  seizure  order  be  sustained  be- 
cause of  the  several  constitutional  provisions 
that  grant  Executive  power  to  the  President. 


In  the  framework  of  our  Constitution,  the 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  Idea  that  he 
Is  to  be  a  lawmaker.    The  Constitution  limits 
his  functions  In  the  lawmaking  process  to  the 
recommending  of   laws  he  thinks  wise  and 
the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bad.    And  the 
Constitution  Is  neither  silent  nor  equivocal 
about  who  shall  make  laws  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  to  execute.    The  first  section  of  the 
first  article  says  that  "All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States."    After  granting  many 
powers  to  the  Congress,  article  I  goes  on  to 
provide  that   Congress  may  "make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
In  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof."    The 
Constitution  does  not  subject  this  lawmak- 
ing power  of  Congress  to  Presidential  or  mili- 
tary supervision  or  control.     It  Is  said  that 
other  Presidents  without  congressional   au- 
thority have  taken  possession  of  private  busi- 
ness enterprises  In  order  to  settle  labor  dis- 
putes.   But  even  If  this  be  true,  Congress  has 
not  thereby  lost  Its  exclusive  constitutional 
authority  to  make  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution "in  the  Government  of   the  United 
States,  or  any  Department  or  Officer  there- 
of."   The  founders  of  this  Nation  entrusted 
the  lawmaking  power  to  the  Congress  alone 
in  both  good  and  bad  times.     It  would  do 
no  good  to  recall  the  historical  events,  the 
fears  of  power,  and  the  hopes  of  freedom  that 
lay  behind  their  choice. 

In  the  case  of  O'Donoghue  v.  United 
States.  289  U.S.  516.  530,  the  court  said 
that  the  separation  of  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Groverrunent — 

Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
of  governmental  mechanism;  its  object  is 
basic  and  vital;  namely,  to  preclude  a  com- 
mingling of  these  essentially  different  pow- 
ers of  government  in  the  same  hands. 

Justice  Miller  asserted  in  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson.  103  U.S.  168.  190,  that  the 
separation  of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  government  is  "one  of  the 
chief  merits  of  the  American  system  of 
written  constitutional  law."  Note  that 
Justice  Miller  refers  to  constitutional 
law,  and  not  law  by  Executive  fiat. 

The  Youngstown  case  and  other  Su- 
preme Court  cases,  some  of  which  I  have 
cited,  have  consistently  held  that  the 
Congress  cannot  abdicate  or  transfer  its 
legislative  functions  to  the  President  and 
that  an  act  of  Congress  constitutes  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  the  legis- 
lative power  of  Congress  to  the  President 
if  such  act  confers  upon  the  President 
the  power  to  make  a  law  or  to  determine 
to  whom  the  law  shall  or  shall  not  be 
applied,  or  to  determine  what  the  law 
should  do  or  not  do,  or  to  determine  what 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those 
who  do  not  conform  to  the  law.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  title  VI  endeavors 

to  do. 

The  enactment  of  title  VI  would  intro- 
duce into  the  American  system  a  new 
and  radical  concept  in  punishment. 
Enforcement  of  title  VI  would  make  it 
possible  to  penalize  every  participant 
and  or  beneficiary  of  a  federally  assisted 
program  as  a  means  of  punishing  a  sin- 
gle violator  of  the  title,  although  the 
violator  may  not  even  be  a  participant 
in  the  program  abolished,  or  be  affected 
by  it.  For  example,  take  the  school  milk 
and  lunch  program,  which  is  designed  to 
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provide  2  million  American  schoolchil- 
dren the  nutrition  necessary  to  insure  a 
sound  body  and  thereby  help  develop  a 
sound  mind.  Now.  under  title  VI  it 
would  be  possible  for  Federal  funds  to  be 
barred  from  the  school  lunch  program  if 
some  State  or  local  official  or  adminis- 
trator of  the  program  is  accused  of  vio- 
lating title  VI,  thereby  denying  to  the 
children — the  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram and  the  beneficiaries  of  it — the 
school  lunch  program — the  milk,  the  hot 
lunches,  the  nutrition— although  as  im- 
mature schoolchildren,  they  have  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  policy  of  adminis- 
tering the  program  or  in  the  policies  of 
the  particular  school  or  school  district  in 
which  it  is  being  conducted.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  so-called  violator  who  would 
thereby  cause  the  cutoff  of  Federal  as- 
sistance is  not  a  beneficiary  of  the  pro- 
gram involved,  but  to  punish  him  and  his 
alleged  act,  all  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program — the  school- 
children— are  penalized  by  its  discontin- 
uance. As  another  example,  let  us  take 
the  VA  direct  loan  program  provided  for 
our  veterans.  In  a  sense,  our  veterans 
acquire  a  vested  right  to  participation  in 
this  program  in  return  for  their  years  of 
service  to  our  country.  But  here  again 
we  find  it  possible  under  title  VI  to  de- 
prive the  individual  veteran  of  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  program  if  discrimi- 
nation is  charged  under  title  VI. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Let  us 
consider  the  farmer,  who  for  some  30 
years  has  been  under  Federal  programs 
involving  Federal  aid.  If  H.R.  7152  is 
enacted,  the  farmer  would  be  required  to 
hire  people  of  all  races,  religions,  and  na- 
tional origirrs.  notwithstanding  his  belief 
that  members  of  one  group  may  be  more 
reliable,  more  trustworthy,  or.  in  short, 
more  desirable  than  of  another.  He  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  inde- 
pendent judgment  in  this  regard.  Under 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  and  the  powers 
conferred  to  carry  them  out.  he  may  be 
forced  to  hire  according  to  race,  or  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  to  "balance" 
those  who  work  for  him  or  be  in  violation 
of  Federal  law.  The  penalty  for  any 
such  violation  could  mean  exclusion  from 
every  federally  assisted  program  in 
which  he  participates.  What  could  this 
mean  to  the  farmer  of  today,  very  few 
of  whom  can  successfully  operate  with- 
out the  Federal  programs?  It  could 
mean,  at  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, exclusion  from  the  benefits  of: 
First,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service;  second,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  third,  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service;  fourth, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  fifth,  pro- 
duction credit  associations;  sixth,  banks 
for  cooperatives;  and  seventh.  Federal 
land  banks;  and  all  other  agencies  or  de- 
partments having  to  do  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  title  VI  of  H.R. 
7152.  In  addition,  there  are  the  public 
assistance  programs  providing  aid  to  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  needy.  There  are 
the  hospital  assistance  programs  and  the 
programs  that  provide  scholarships,  lab- 


oratory equipment,  library  assistance, 
dormitories  and  other  forms  of  help  in 
connection  with  our  schools  and  educa- 
tional process.  There  are  the  housing 
programs.  We  could  go  on  and  on.  The 
list  is  endless,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
title  VI  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
its  provisions  would  apply  to  virtually 
all  programs  financially  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  give  the  President  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  im- 
precedented  control  over  employment 
policies  in  connection  with  federally  as- 
sisted programs. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity on  past  occasions  to  take  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  legislation  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  power  to  dictate  the 
employment  policies  of  our  private  busi- 
nesses, and  I  am  as  violently  opposed  to 
the  proposition  at  this  time.  From  a 
standpoint  of  unconstitutional  delega- 
tions of  power  to  the  executive  branch 
by  the  Congress,  title  VII,  the  so-called 
"equal  employment  opportunity"  provi- 
sion, is  more  of  the  same  of  title  VI. 

Blackstone  once  said: 

In  all  tyrannical  governments,  the  supreme 
magistracy,  or  the  right  both  of  making  and 
of  enforcing  the  laws.  Is  vested  In  one  and 
the  same  man,  or  one  and  the  same  body 
of  men;  and  wherever  these  two  powers  are 
united  together,  there  can  be  no  public 
liberty. 

So  declared  that  great  lawyer  and 
philosopher,  the  lawgiver  Blackstone, 
that  where  the  right  of  making  and  en- 
forcing the  laws  is  vested  in  one  man  or 
in  one  body,  "there  can  be  no  public 
liberty." 

Madam  President,  I  continue  to  believe 
in  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, in  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
foimded,  in  the  right  of  an  employer  to 
select  his  employees,  to  promote  them 
for  merit  and  to  discharge  them  for  un- 
satisfactory performance,  and  because  I 
so  strongly  believe  these  things  and  that 
they  have  always  been  a  part  of  our 
American  way  of  life,  I  am  opposed  to 
title  vn. 

It  contains  the  weapons  for  the  de- 
struction of  many  civil  and  natural 
rights  which  the  people  of  this  country 
have  enjoyed  since  its  founding.  It  is 
based  on  the  thesis  that  the  best  way  to 
grant  special  privileges  to  a  particular 
group  is  to  deny  the  majority  the  rights 
they  already  possess.  In  the  name  of 
"equal  employment  opportunity"  it  seeks 
to  establish  a  preference  and  a  special 
"right"  to  employment  based  on  "race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin."  It 
seeks  to  force  employers  employing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  employees  in  interstate 
commerce  to  give  preferential  treatment 
to  any  person  of  a  racial  or  religious 
minority  in  order  to  avoid  any  charge 
of  so-called  "discrimination"  against  an 
applicant  or  an  employee. 

The  commission  and  the  positions  cre- 
ated by  title  VII  would  be  virtually  au- 
tonomous in  their  authority  and  would 
be  vested  with  the  power  to  establish 
their  own  administrative  guidelines.  The 
legislation  would  give  the  chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  almost  a  free  hand  to  inter- 
fere with  virtually  every  aspect  of  em- 


ployer-employee relationships.  It  would 
control  and  regiment  compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  and  privileges  of  em- 
ployment Including  but  not  restricted  to : 
Hiring,  promotion,  transfer,  and  senior- 
ity; discharge,  suspension,  and  retire- 
ment; recruitment  advertising  and 
methods  of  recruitment;  referrals  for 
employment ;  apprenticeship  training 
and  other  educational  opportunity  for 
or  in  employment;  equality  of  access  to 
facilities  and  services  provided  in  em- 
ployment; and  equality  of  participation 
and  membership  in  employee  organiza- 
tions and  labor  organizations. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  tf 
H.R.  7152  were  to  become  law,  could 
compel  emoloyers  to  reemploy  dismissed 
employees  and  to  employ  rejected  appli- 
cants who  were  considered  incapable  and 
unfit.  The  practices  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  would 
destroy  the  merit  system  as  a  basis  for 
employment,  upgrading,  demotion  or 
transfer,  and  layoff  or  termination. 

Take,  for  example,  an  employer  who 
employs  50  men.  Ten  of  these  employees 
can  be  identified  with  a  minority  group. 
If  the  employer  has  to  lay  off  8  men, 
he  would  be  less  likely  to  discharge  any 
of  the  10  men  who  could  claim  discrim- 
ination— whether  it  existed  or  not — and 
file  charges  with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  causing  him 
harassment,  expense,  and  possible  pun- 
ishment. 

Madam  President,  the  motto  of  the 
New  York  Times  is  "All  the  News  That's 
Fit  To  Print."  It  proudly  proclaims  this 
motto  and  displays  it  daily  on  its  front 
page. 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  most  widely 
read  newspaper  in  the  country — indeed, 
it  is  the  most  widely  read  newspaper  in 
the  world.  It  prides  itself  on  its  objec- 
tive and  fair  reporting,  and  claims  to 
have  the  best  staff  of  reporters  of  any 
newspaper. 

One  of  the  New  York  Times'  most 
prominent  and  vvidely  read  reporters, 
Arthur  Krock,  wrote  on  this  subject  of 
FEPC  and  title  VH,  which  creates  the 
Commission,  in  the  Times  of  March  13. 
I  quote : 

The  Illinois  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  has  Just  furnished  a  graphic 
Illustration  that  when  a  political  arm  of 
government  assumes  Jurisdiction  over  the 
hiring  and  firing  policies  of  private  busi- 
ness, the  tendency  is  to  expand  this  authority 
Into  autocratic  control.  The  ruling  of  the 
Illinois  FEPC.  by  which  this  tendency  was 
strongly  established  has  nationwide  Impor- 
tance because  title  Vn  of  the  pending  equal 
rights  bin  proposes  to  make  this  jurisdiction 
a  Federal  power,  exercised  by  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment   Opportunity   Commission. 

If  Congress  approves  the  pending  measure, 
with  title  VII  Included,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  section  is  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  way  will  be  open  to 
project  the  rationale  of  the  lUinols  FEPC 
ruling  throughout  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  Then  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  would  be  legislated  into  senior 
partnership  with  private  business,  with  the 
power  to  dictate  the  standards  by  which 
employers  reach  their  Judgments  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  applicants  for  Jobs,  and  the  quality 
of  performance  after  employment,  whenever 
the  issue  of  "discrimination"  Is  raised. 

The  administration  bill  of  which  title  VII 
is  a  part  has  never  been  submitted  to  either 
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House  or  Senate  committees  for  the  cus- 
tomary and  essential  hearings  and  analyi  Is. 
Consequently.  If  the  Senate  motion  to  sead 
the  measure  to  committee  falls  of  adoption, 
as  is  expected,  only  the  Senate  rules  which 
permit  unlimited  debate  unless  terminated 
by  cloture  will  expose  the  bill  to  the  inten- 
sive examination  made  imperative  by  Its 
vast  new  donations  of  Federal  power  In  a 
domain     long     established     as    the     prlv  kte 

B60tOF 

The  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Illinois 
PEPC  stresses  how  vital  this  examination  is 
to  the  general  Interest.  The  State  commis- 
sion ordered  Motorola.  Inc..  to  cease  subject- 
ing Job  applicants  to  its  overall  ability  test 
on  the  finding  that  the  test  is  unfair  to  "cul- 
turally deprived  and  disadvantaged  groujs." 
The  test  was  compiled  and  copyrighted  by 
Prof  Philip  Surrager  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1949  and.  with  some  revi- 
sions, has  been  in  use  since  then.  He  defined 
Its  objective  as  "not  to  exclude  Negroes  from 
whites  •  •  •  but  to  help  evaluate  the  train- 
ability  of  a  prospective  employee  •  •  •  s  nd 
I  know  of  no  way  to  evaluate  that  a  test  in 
itself  is  discriminatory  toward  any  group." 

Nevertheless,  exercising  for  the  first  time 
an  authority  over  the  ability  tests  an  «m- 
ployer  may  use  in  screening  applicant,  a 
State  FEPC  examiner  ordered  Motorola.  lie. 
not  only  to  disuse  Surrager  s  questionnaire, 
but  to  offer  a  Job  to  a  Negro  who  charged  he 
was  denied  a  Job  because  of  his  race,  "fhe 
Employers  Association  of  Chicago,  represent- 
ing 1,400  companies  in  the  area,  challenged 
the  order.  And.  in  announcing  that  Mc  to- 
rola.  Inc..  would  appeal  the  action  "all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary."  its 
attorney  said 

"The  question  at  hand  is  whether  an  em- 
ployer in  nilnois  is  going  to  be  permittee,  to 
set  the  educational,  moral,  and  aptitade 
standards  for  Its  employees,  or  whether  the 
State  will  dictate  the  standards  "  If  title JVII 
survives  the  Senate  debate,  the  scope  of  ;his 
"question  at  hand"  will  spread  from  Illinois 
to  the  Nation.  Meanwhile  the  attorneys  for 
Motorola.  Inc..  have  contended  that  the  com- 
pany cannot  depend  on  a  fair  hearing  ol  Its 
rebuttal  because  the  hearing  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  commission  is  a  Negro. 

The  company's  finding  that  the  applicant 
had  not  passed  the  Surrager  test  is  com(pli- 
cated.  so  far  as  his  particular  case  Is  (lon- 
cerned,  by  the  announcement  of  the  niiiois 
PEPC  that  he  passed  it  on  reexamination  in 
its  own  offices.  But.  in  commenting  on  the 
examiner's  order,  the  Chicago  Tribune  stited 
the  issue  in  its  broad  perspective.  , 

The  examiner  had  also  ruled  that  the  qlies- 
tlons  in  the  test  did  not  take  Into  account 
"inequalities  and  difference  in  environment." 
thereby  favoring  the  "advantaged  groups' ' 
This,  said  the  Tribune,  "may  be  reduced  to 
the  absurdity  that  any  test  acceptable  td  the 
FEPC  would  be  one  which  brought  oui  no 
distinction  whatsoever  among  competing  ap- 
plicants. How,  then,  is  an  employer  to  devel- 
op any  basis  for  making  a  choice?  •  *  °" 
here  the  doctrine  is  enunciated  that  a  p 
cal  appointee  is  going  to  dictate  to  bus 
(its]  standards  of  selection."  | 

The  New  York  Times— "All  the  jjews 
That's  Fit  To  Print"— the  leading  news- 
paper of  the  East,  the  North— the  riost 
widely  read  newspaper  in  the  world — 
objective  and  fair  reporting— Mr.  K  -ock 
said  that  "when  a  political  arm  of  gov- 
ernment assumes  jurisdiction  over  the 
hiring  and  firing  policies  of  private  lusi- 
ness,  the  tendency  is  to  expand  that  au- 
thority into  autocratic  control." 

In  his  very  fine  and  masterful  spfeech 
on  March  23  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Smathers,  made  reference  to  I  the 
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Chicago  Tribune  editorial  regarding  the 
Motorola  situation.  I  think  the  message 
and  warning  in  that  editorial  are  of  such 
importance  to  all  of  us  that  it  is  worth 
reading  the  editorial  in  its  entirety  at 
this  time.    The  Tribune  states : 

A  foretaste  of  what  employers  may  expect 
if  the  "equal  employment  opportunity"  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  civil  rights  bill  become 
law  has  been  provided  here  in  Illinois  under 
the  State  fair  employment  practices  act.  An 
agent  for  the  commission  enforcing  the  act 
has  Just  told  Motorola.  Inc.,  that  the  State 
hereafter  assumes  to  direct  its  hiring  prac- 
tices. 

Motorola  has  been  giving  Job  applicants 
a  general  ability  test  devised  by  a  professor 
at  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and  used 
by  at  least  one  other  large  Chicago  employer. 
A  Negro  applicant  charged  that  he  was 
denied  employment  because  of  his  race.  The 
corporation  said  he  failed  the  test.  The 
claimant  said  he  had  passed  it.  He  did  pass 
it  on  reexamination  in  the  FEPC  office,  and 
the  company  was  ordered  to  hire  him.  But 
the  question  of  fact  concerning  the  results 
of  the  original  test  is  less  germane  than  the 
excursions  of  the  examiner  beyond  that  point. 
This  official.  Robert  E.  Bryant,  decreed  that 
Motorola  must  abandon  ability  tests  for  Job 
applicants  for  three  reasons:  (1)  That  the 
test  was  imfalr  to  "culturally  deprived  and 
disadvantaged  groups";  (2)  that  the  ques- 
tions did  not  take  into  account  "inequalities 
and  differences  in  environment";  and  (3) 
that  the  standards  for  passing  were  based  on 
those  of  "advantaged  groups." 

This  may  be  reduced  to  the  absurdity  that 
any  test  acceptable  to  the  FEPC  would  be 
one  which  brought  out  no  distinctions 
whatsoever  among  competing  applicants  and 
would  therefore  be  meaningless.  How,  then. 
Is  the  employer  to  develop  any  basis  for  mak- 
ing a  choice  In  hiring? 

The  examiner's  further  dicta  were  not  of 
a  sort  to  reassure  bedeviled  employers.  He 
said  that  "current  circumstances  and  ob- 
jectives" impose  the  demand  that  hiring  per- 
sonnel develop  "general  convictions  of  eco- 
nomic need"  among  minority  groups  and 
that  executives  "move  positively"  to  achieve 
an  unspecified  balance  In  their  work  force. 
As  merit  and  ability  demonstrated  by  test- 
ing is  out  the  window,  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  prescription  for  reverse  discrimination — 
I.e..  that  race,  color,  religion,  or  something 
else  be  given  priority  over  Judgments  of  a 
Job  applicant's  prospective  usefulness  to  his 
employer. 

So  here  the  doctrine  Is  enunciated  that  a 
political  appointee  Is  going  to  dictate  to 
business  what  standards  of  selection  are  to 
govern  its  employment  policy.  A  business 
man  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  decide  the  choice 
of  workers  or  associates  best  fitted  to  ad- 
vance his  business  Interests.  In  the  name 
of  "rights."  the  employers  rights  are  can- 
celed. 

In  our  recent  editorial  disciisslon  of  the 
Federal  "fair  employment"  section  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill,  we  said  that  gov- 
ernment was  intent  on  legislating  Itself  Into 
partnership  with  private  business  and  dictat- 
ing hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  policies. 
The  rxiling  in  Illinois  demonstrates  that  once 
the  snout  Is  in  the  tent,  the  rest  of  the 
camel  will  quickly  follow. 

This  is  not  a  southern  newspaper 
speaking.  This  is  the  voice  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  a  leading  midwestem 
newspaper.    The  editorial  continues: 

The  Federal  Commission  Is  empowered  to 
bring  charges  of  unfair  practice  on  its  own 
motion,  and  without  a  complaint;  to  turn 
loose  its  agents  and  lawyers  on  a  business, 
with  power  to  examine  books  and  papers  and 
to  question  employees  or  executives;  and  to 


require  that  an  employer  keep  records  of 
who  applies  for  a  Job,  who  gets  it,  and  who 
does  not.  and  why. 

All  this  is  to  be  done  under  standards  not 
prescribed,  but  vague,  and  subjective  In 
nature,  according  to  what  the  agent  thinks 
is  discrimination  and  what  he  guesses  may 
have  been  in  an  employer's  mind.  Under 
such  ground  rules,  the  harassment  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  could  be  unrestricted  and 
unlimited. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
such  fears  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Krock  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  are  not  justified 
and  could  not  happen  under  this  bill. 
Obviously  there  were  those  In  Illinois 
who  never  thought  that  the  situation 
that  took  place  with  Motorola  could  ever 
happen  under  the  Illinois  FEPC  law.  To 
those.  I  say  that  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  a  Government  agency  would 
embark  on  a  voyage  as  destructive  to  an 
individual  business  and  the  principles  of 
free  enterprise  as  did  the  Illinois  Federal 
Employment  Practices  Commission;  the 
question  Is  whether  we  are  going  to  give 
a  Government  agency  the  power  to  do 
so.  The  Chicago  Tribune  warned  "that 
once  the  snout  is  in  the  tent,  the  rest 
of  the  camel  will  quickly  follow."  As 
Senator  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  of  Indiana 
said  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate : 

All  history  attests  the  danger  of  leaving 
instruments  of  usurption  and  oppression 
ready  for  the  use  of  those  entrusted  with 
executive  authority.  The  usurper  will  come 
at  last.  The  hour  of  his  advent  is  Inevi- 
table. The  temptations  of  supreme  and 
arbitrary  power  have  never  yet  failed  to  de- 
velop a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon, 
whenever  the  people  have  relaxed  their  vigi- 
lance and  suffered  their  laws  to  pave  the 
way  toward  despotism. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Trlbime  were  talking  about  a  situation 
involving  a  private  business  and  the  de- 
nial of  its  right  to  hire  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  qualifications.  Title  Vn,  how- 
ever, also  extends  to  nonprofit  founda- 
tions and  organizations.  Thus,  many  of 
our  nonprofit  and  great  eleemosynary 
and  religious  Institutions  which  contrib- 
ute to  scientific  research,  medical  re- 
search and  discoveries,  and  other  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  all  the  people,  would 
be  placed  In  a  position  whereby  they 
would  be  compelled  to  hire  the  huckster 
or  the  quack  regardless  of  the  profession- 
al standards  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Title  vn  does  violence  to  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  proposal  violates  the  first 
amendment  by  abridging  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  association,  and  free- 
dom of  religion.  It  violates  the  fifth 
amendment  by  denying  an  essential  lib- 
erty of  a  free  people  through  arbitrary 
restraints  on  freedom  of  association  in 
business  and  in  labor  organizations;  by 
denying  liberty  of  contract  in  attempting 
to  sandbag.  Intimidate,  and  compel  em- 
ployers to  hire  undeslred  persons  and  to 
deny  employment  to  desired  persons. 

The  bill  denies  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  thus  violating  the  sixth  amend- 
ment. The  proposal  violates  the  ninth 
amendment  by  usurping  the  rights  re- 
tained by  the  people.  And  the  proposal 
violates  the  13th  amendment  by  impos- 
ing a  form  of  Involuntary  servitude  upon 
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employers.  In  addition,  the  measure 
willfully  disregards  the  doctrine  Implicit 
in  article  V  of  the  Constitution  that  only 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
right  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Obviously,  the  Congress  cannot  enact 
legislation  which  forbids  a  person  to  hire 
another  person  of  a  certain  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  This  would 
be  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law  and  an  unreasonable  prior  restraint 
on  personal  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  a  sentence,  a  clause,  or  a  word 
in  our  Constitution  which  vests  the  Con- 
gress with  the  authority  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which,  in  effect,  commands  and 
chooses  for  our  people  whom  their  asso- 
ciates shall  be.  Compulsory  hiring,  as 
envisaged  by  H.R.  7152.  would  operate 
to  curtail  the  right  of  association  and 
would  give  legal  recognition  to  guilt  by 
association  under  the  pain  of  penalty. 
The  very  existence  of  such  a  law  would 
serve  to  choke  off  free  expression  of  views 
and  would  impose  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint upon  freedom  of  expression.  Un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  an  offense 
will  consist,  not  in  aiding  or  abetting  in 
the  commission  of  some  specific  unlawful 
act  against  society,  but  in  openly  and 
knowingly  associating  with  a  person  of 
one's  own  choosing,  notwithstanding  the 
good  reputation  and  character  of  both 
parties. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Kennedy  in  the 
chair),  previously  I  have  analyzed  and 
discussed  titles  I,  n,  HI,  and  IV.  In  this 
speech  I  have  endeavored  to  put  under 
the  microscope  titles  V,  VI,  and  VII.  To 
say  the  very  least,  what  we  have  seen  has 
not  been  appealing.  Those  of  us  who 
are  still  interested  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment— government  by  law  rather 
than  government  by  men — have  been 
appalled  at  what  we  have  seen  under  the 
lens. 

Those  of  us  who  still  believe  In  the 
blueprint  of  democracy  as  conceived  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  and  as  we  have 
always  known  it,  namely,  separation  of 
powers,  limited  Executive  authority,  and 
no  special  privilege,  are  as  gravely  con- 
cerned as  ever. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  no  longer  is 
the  issue  regional.  The  winds  have  been 
blowing,  and  an  awakening  has  occurred 
from  coast  to  coast — North,  South,  East, 
and  West.  The  people  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  racial  problem  is  no 
longer  only  a  southern  problem,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  solved  by  depriving  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  of 
their  rights,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  7152. 
or  by  mob  violence  and  acts  of  civil 
disobedience. 

From  coast  to  coast — North,  South, 
East  and  West — we  know  that  all  are  in- 
volved In  this  problem. 

Earlier  today  I  read  an  editorial  from 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  which 
referred  to  the  bill  before  us  as  "more 
useless  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's 
money."  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
California  Register  editorial  went  on  to 
say: 

Any  solution  of  the  civil  rights  problem 
based  on  other  than  voluntary  agreements 
by  those  concerned,  can  result  In  nothing 
but    enforcement   by    Government    and    by 


force,  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  liberty  In  its  true  form. 

I  said  there  has  been  an  awakening 
from  coast  to  coast.  Now  I  read  to  the 
Senate  the  editorial  thinking,  expressed 
in  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Journal. 

stripped  of  its  high-sounding  legalese,  the 
proposed  civil  rights  bUl  is  essentially  an 
attempt  to  abolish  old  injustices  by  creating 
new  ones.    It  Is  a  futile  mission. 

"It  is  a  futile  mission."  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  this  is  not  a  southern  newspa- 
per. This  Is  the  editorial  thinking  of  a 
Massachusetts  newspaper,  the  land  of 
Charles  Sumner.  The  editorial  con- 
tinues : 

The  law  cannot  move  to  guarantee  equAl 
opportunity  in  employment  without  first  de- 
priving every  employer  and  employee  of  the 
time-honored  right  to  enter  into  contracts 
upon  their  own  terms.  It  cannot  insure 
equal  treatment  in  housing  without  denying 
every  American  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
personal  property  as  he  sees  fit.  It  cannot 
force  places  of  public  accommodation  to 
accept  clients  which  the  management  finds 
objectionable  without  usurping  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  management  In  the 
handling  of  private  Investment.  It  cannot 
set  forth  a  national  policy  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing a  neat,  arithmetical  racial  and  reli- 
gious balance  In  every  stratum  of  society 
without  destroying  the  fundamental  freedom 
of  Individual  choice. 

Clearly,  any  legislative  effort  to  protect 
the  real  or  Imagined  civil  rights  of  one  group 
must  Inevitably  Involve  an  attack  upon  the 
civil  rights  of  others.  The  realization  of  that 
fact  should  provide  ample  grounds  for  cau- 
tion. 

Does  all  of  this  mean  that  Americans 
should  Ignore  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation by  persuading  themselves  that  the 
evil  is  inherent  and  irreparable? 

Not  at  all.  It  merely  means  that  we  must 
recognize  that  Government  is  actually  pow- 
erless to  resolve  problems  which  stem  from 
the  failures  of  human  nature,  and  that  the 
only  meaningful  answer  to  racial  and  reli- 
gious hatred  rests  in  what  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  describes  as  "the  Inviolable  citadel  of 
the  human  heart  and  mind." 

Laws,  however  well-intentioned,  cannot 
make  good  men  out  of  bad  men — and  that 
is  the  awesome  task  which  confronts  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
said,  it  is  obvious  that  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  there  is  an  awakening  of  the 
people.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  been  quoting  the  Haver- 
hill Journal.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  know  that  this  paper  Is 
owned  by  Mr.  Loeb  who  also  owns  the 
Manchester  Union  in  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  HELL.  No;  I  did  not  know  it. 
But  I  suppose  that  that  newspaper  ex- 
presses much  of  the  feeling  and  many  of 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  New 
England,  or  else  it  would  not  survive  in 
business. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  realize  that  the  Haverhill 
Journal  has  been  in  existence  only  a  few 
years,  and  that  it  Is  owned  and  operated 
bv  a  Mr.  Loeb — a  man  whom  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  will  recognize  as 
being  one  of  the  most  vehement  and 
strongest  opponents  of  this  bill?  I  would 
add,  for  the  Record,  and  also  for  the 
interest  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
that  I  believe  the  editorials  of  that  news- 
paper on  this  subject  reflects  the  per- 
sonal opinions  of  only  Mr.  Loeb. 

I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  draw 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  know  that  he 
would  want  to  be  stated  accurately  in 
his  comments  reflecting  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  every  right  to 
his  opinion  of  this  newspaper  and  its 
editorial  policies. 

Again  I  say  that  this  newspaper  would 
not  survive  very  long  if  it  did  not  reflect 
a  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  elsewhere  in  New  England — 
the  opinion  of  the  people  it  serves.  It  is 
bound  to  have  very  considerable  sup- 
port, and  is  bound  to  express  quite  a  bit 
of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  area  it  serves. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point  I 
would  make  is  that  financially  the  Hav- 
erhill Journal  is  not  a  moneymaking 
effort ;  it  depends  for  much  of  its  income 
on  revenues,  from  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  Massachusetts. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  credit- 
able newspaper  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  the 
Haverhill  Gazette.  That  newspaper  and 
Its  editor,  Mr.  Moran,  express  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Haverhill  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  knew  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  be  Interested,  in  cormection  with 
his  own  great  interest  In  accuracy.  In 
these  observations. 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  express  his  views  and  his 
feelings  about  this  matter. 

But  again  I  return  to  the  proposition 
that  surely  there  must  be  in  New  Eng- 
land a  considerable  body  of  sentiment 
such  as  that  which  this  newspaper  In 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  expresses,  or  else  I 
should  think  the  newspaper  would  not 
survive  very  long  in  the  great  State  of 
Massachusetts. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  HELL.  I  would  judge  that  per- 
haps the  Gazette,  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
referred.  Is  a  good  newspaper;  and  no 
doubt  it  supported  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  order  to 
help  enable  him  to  become  a  Member  of 
this  body.  I,  too,  feel  rather  strongly 
that  those  who  support  me  are  much 
the  wiser.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  yielding  on  this  j)oint.  I  merely  felt 
that  the  people  of  my  State  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record — and  partic- 
ularly the  people  of  Haverhill — would 
feel  that  these  comments  were  justified. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ex- 
press the  views  he  has  expressed  this 
afternoon.    In  saying  that  others  think 
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contrariwise,  my  statement  is  not  a 
flection  on  him.     The  greatness  of 
American  system  lies  in  considerable 
in  the  fact  that  there  can  be  differencjes 
of  opinion,  both  among  the  people 
among  the  newspapers.    That  is  veiT 
portant  in  connection  with  our 
of  speech  and  our  freedom  of  the  pre^s. 

So  I  have  been  glad  to  have  the 
tor    from    Massachusetts    express 
views.    However,  surely  he  will  not 
that  the  Haverhill.  Mass..  newspaper 
I  have  quoted  must  represent  a  se 
of  the  body  of  opinion  in  that  area 
else  it  would  not  be  in  existence. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
this  to  say  about  demonstratioris 
acts  of  civil  disobedience: 

Driving  In  rush-hour  traffic  In  New 
as  In  other  large  cities.  Is  no  fun  at  bes 
■which   Is   presumably  why  a  group  of 
rights  demonstrators  chose  to  make  It 
the  other  afternoon. 

The    group    blocked    an   approach    to 
huge  Trlborough   Bridge,   dumping 
in  the  roadway  and  lying  down,  arms 
in  front  of  the  cars,  which  soon  were 
up  for  blocks.     It  was  an  ugly  little  spjec- 
tacle,  an  inconvenience  for  many  people 
trying  to  get  home.    For  some,  perhaps  ~ 
at  least  one  car  contained  a  pregnant 
an.     Or  the  life  of  a  sick  child  on  the 
to    the    hospital    might    have    been 
gered. 

But  the  danger  in  this  sort  of  tactic  lies 
deeper  than  individual  inconvenience 
harm  It  rests  on  a  totally  Inadmiss 
theory  which  increasingly  is  marring 
whole  civil  rights  movement.  Some  of 
leaders  hint  that  more  such  demonstrations 
may  be  in  the  offing. 

I  should  like  to  interpolate  that  ^he 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
his  address  earlier  today,  referred  t^ 
planned  demonstration  in  New  York 
paralyze  the  opening  of  the  New  Yj>rk 
Fair.  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  (lilr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair » ,  will  the  Senajtor 
yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  referred  to  demonstraticns. 
I  see  further  indications  on  the  ticker  in 
the  cloak  room  to  the  effect  that  at  le  ast 
several  of  the  four  organizations  in  ;he 
area  persist  in  their  purpose  to  block  the 
highways  that  give  access  to  the  Ifew 
York  World's  Fair  on  the  day  of  its 
opening.  , 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  believes  that  those  peo 
pie.  in  making  the  decision,  are  giving 
any  consideration  whatever  to  the  lact 
that  white  people,  colored  people.  Ait^er- 
ican  people.  Canadian  people,  pedple 
from  Europe,  and  people  from  all  oyer 
the  world  will  be  driving  to  the  flair. 
They  will  be  interested  in  the  very  fine 
exhibits,  built  at  great  costs,  which  illus- 
trate the  growth  of  our  country  and  of 
other  countries,  as  well.  They  will  be 
endeavoring  to  get  there  to  exprjess. 
among  other  things,  their  friendship 
and  interest  in  the  United  States,  in 
State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  cit3|  of 
New  York. 

I  wonder  if  they  think  they  are 
couraging  a  friendly  and  cordial  feeling 
on  the  part  of  thousands  of  citizens  fj-om 
literally  everywhere,  who  may  easil3'  be 
held  up  for  hours  on  the  highway  or 
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blocked  completely  from  reaching  the 
fair,  and  perhaps  deprived  of  their  op- 
portunity— for  some  of  them  it  will  per- 
haps be  their  only  opportunity — of  seeing 
the  fair.  Is  that  a  good  way  to  create 
good  will? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  one  of  the  worst 
ways  to  try  to  create  good  will,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  way  could  possibly 
succeed.  Instead  of  creating  good  will  it 
create  anything  but  good  will. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  recall  that  the  Congress, 
both  the  other  body  and  the  Senate, 
granted  $17  million  Federal  money  to 
build  a  Federal  building  which  would 
promote  a  Federal  exhibit  at  the  fair  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  Federal  interest 
in  it  and  the  desire  of  all  parts  of  our 
Nation  to  encourage  that  very  worth- 
while effort?  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  believe  that  the  kind  of  proposed 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  those  misled 
demonstrators  would  encourage  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  similar 
great  expositions  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  It  would  do  much  to  discour- 
age the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
participating.  It  might  even  cause  them 
to  refuse  to  participate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  so,  too.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fair  invited  the 
State  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
represents  in  part — the  State  of  Flor- 
ida— which  is  known  to  be  a  vacation 
center  for  a  good  many  million  people 
in  the  United  States,  both  from  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  to  participate  in  the 
fair  by  the  construction  of  a  building  and 
the  maintenance  of  as  beautiful  an  ex- 
hibit or  series  of  exhibits  as  the  State 
of  Florida  could  produce  and  exhibit 
there.  The  State  of  Florida  accepted 
that  invitation  and  spent  a  good  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
building  of  the  structure,  the  sending  of 
exhibits,  the  training  of  personnel  and 
the  payment  of  their  salaries,  so  that 
they  would  be  there  and  show,  we 
thought,  the  cordial  reception  which  we 
should  accord  to  the  generous  invitation 
extended  to  us  from  New  York. 

Does  the  distineiuished  Senator  from 
Alabama  believe  that  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment which  the  group  of  demonstrators 
proposes  to  give  indicates  any  feeling  of 
generosity,  gratitude,  or  even  under- 
standing of  the  cordial  relations  between 
the  great  fair  and  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  the  reaction  which  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida has  shown  as  a  good  neighbor,  and 
one  seeking  closer  connections  through- 
out the  Nation,  particularly  since  that 
area  of  the  Nation  has  installed  its  great 
exhibit  there?  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  that  is  reasonably  generous  requit- 
ing of  the  treatment  which  the  State  of 
Florida  has  shown  to  those  who  are  be- 
hind the  fair? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  action  would  not  only 
fail  to  requite,  but  it  would  demonstrate 
a  very  definite  lack  of  appreciation  and 
a  very  ugly  disregard  of  the  fine  contri- 


bution which  the  State  of  Florida  has 
made  to  the  fair. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  very  fine  and  im- 
posing structure  that  has  been  con- 
structed there  for  the  exhibit  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  It  is  an  honor  to  the 
State  of  Florida  to  have  done  what  it 
has  in  putting  that  fine  exhibit  there. 
The  proposed  demonstrations  would  be  a 
very  ugly  and,  I  might  say,  indecent  ac- 
tion which  would  show  complete  lack  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  what  the 
State  of  Florida  has  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  May 
I  interpret  his  remarks  as  meaning  that 
instead  of  showing  even  civil  treatment, 
much  less  civil  rights,  to  the  response  of 
the  State  of  Florida  and  the  participa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  demon- 
strators in  that  one  case — and  the  state- 
ment could  be  extended  to  every  State 
and  every  nation  which  is  exhibiting 
there — would  show  a  completely  callous 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  we  are  there 
as  their  guests  trying  to  make  a  greater 
fair  by  our  participation? 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  has  said, 
the  proposed  demonstrations  would  show 
a  complete  willful  carelessness  and  in- 
decent regard  for  the  fine  contribution 
which  the  State  of  Florida  has  made. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  refer  again 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  edito- 
rial does  not  speak  of  the  particular  in- 
cident that  we  had  in  mind,  but  it  speaks 
of  the  action  taken  on  the  Triborough 
Bridge.    The  editorial  continues : 

The  notion  that  it's  perfectly  proper  to 
attack  the  general  public— the  majority  of 
law-abiding,  hard-working  people — in  pur- 
suit of  minority  aims  is  a  extremely  distorted 
theory  of  rights.  The  essence  of  civil  rights 
is  that  they  should  be  as  equal  as  the  law 
and  society  can  make  them.  But  that  prop- 
osition  gives  no  one  a  right   to  vandalism. 

The  very  thing  that  has  been  sug- 
gested would  not  only  show  an  ugly,  in- 
decent, and  loose  disregard  of  the  fine 
contribution  of  Florida,  and  lack  of  ap- 
preciation, but.  as  described  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  it  would  be  vandalism. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  expression.  Would  it  not 
be  appropriate  to  say  that  demonstrators 
who  in  the  very  essence  of  their  request 
are  asking  for  equal  courtesy  from 
others  are  showing  a  complete  disregard 
for  that  principle  in  showing  discourtesy 
and  indecent  treatment  to  people  who 
are  trying  to  visit  the  great  exposition 
in  New  York,  including  people  who  have 
come  from  Florida,  other  States,  and 
many  nations  seeking  to  enlarge  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  exposition  by  spend- 
ing their  own  money  to  exhibit  there? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  will  agree, 
will  he  not,  that  without  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  its  World's  Fair, 
without  the  contribution  of  Florida  and 
that  of  other  States  and  of  other  organi- 
zations, and  without  the  visitation  of 
many  millions  of  people  to  the  World's 
Fair,  the  fair  could  not  hope  to  succeed? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  addition  to  showing  discourtesy 
to  others,  the  demonstrators  are  fouling 
their  own  nests,  if  I  may  use  that  term. 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  think  that  is  a  good  way 
to  put  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
continues : 

Unfortunately  this  theory  that  civil  rights 
means  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  public 
has  also  found  its  way  into  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  along 
with  its  unobjectionable  features,  does  seem 
to  infringe  what  long  have  been  accepted 
as  individual  rights  of  property.  Perhaps 
that  fact  is  encouraging  the  demonstrators 
in  their  random  attacks  on  the  public. 

It  would  seem  In  the  Interest  of  the  civil 
rights  spokesmen  to  disavow  and  discourage 
pigsty  tactics  without  delay. 

I  like  that  term  "pigsty."  That  is 
exactly  what  these  tactics  are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  suggest,  I  think  that  term 
is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
the  Senator  from  Florida  made — that 
these  people  were  fouling  their  own  nests. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  the  term  "fouling 
their  own  nests"  and  creating  a  "pig- 
sty" go  hand  in  hand. 

I  notice  standing  near  me  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower].  I  am  sure  he  has  seen  on  the 
farms  and  the  plains  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  just  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
South,  a  good  many  pigsties;  and  I  am 
sure  he  agrees  with  what  I  am  reading 
now  and  what  I  have  been  saying. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  again  I  have 
called  for  the  rejection  of  the  dangerous 
path  of  emotion,  of  expediency,  of  vio- 
lence. The  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  on 
the  civil  rights  spokesmen  to  do  so  now. 
I  have  warned  that  emotion  and  ex- 
pediency are  the  tinder  from  which  mob 
actions  explode  into  the  flames  of  racial 
violence.  What  more  timely  example  do 
we  need  than  the  recent  deplorable  and 
tragic  violence  in  Jacksonville?  We  wit- 
nessed riots  in  Annapolis,  Md..  that  re- 
quired the  use  of  firehoses  and  police 
dogs.  We  have  seen  sit-ins  and  lie-ins 
in  New  York  City,  and  destruction  of 
private  property  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  We 
have  seen  school  violence  in  Chicago, 
111.,  and  parents  parading  in  protest  of 
their  children  being  hauled  out  of  their 
neighborhoods  to  forcefully  mix  schools 
in  New  York. 

Earlier  today  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  told  of  a  situation 
of  mobs,  violence,  civil  disobedience,  and 
threats  of  all  kinds  and  dangers  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland. 

The  Associated  Press,  in  reporting  on 
mass  demonstrations  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  Trenton,  N.J.,  had  this  to 
say: 

Bayard  Rustln,  director  of  the  march  on 
Washington,  said  that  Negroes  will  never 
get  a  strong  civil  rights  bill  through  Congress 
"unless  we  stay  In  the  streets." 

He  said  If  Negroes  In  New  Jersey  do  not 
get  equal  housing,  Jobs,  and  education.  "I 
would  like  to  see  a  crowd  twice  the  size  of 
this  one  surround  the  Governor's  office  and 
sit-in.  sleep-in,  lie-ln.  Jump-in.  and  win." 

There  was  a  crowd  estimated  at  15,000 
at  this  rally. 

These  are  the  threats  and  intimida- 
tions we  are  being  demanded  to  react  to. 
These    are    not   carefully   thought   out 


solutions  to  the  racial  problem.  These 
are  demands  "in  the  streets."  as  Rustln 
puts  it,  with  the  threat  of  continued  acts 
of  civil  disobedience  until  the  Congress 
responds.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a 
unique,  an  un-American  way  to  legis- 
late. 

Remember,  it  was  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience that  precipitated  the  French 
Revolution,  with  all  its  terror  and  blood- 
shed, from  which  the  French  nation  has 
never  completely  recovered. 

It  is  time  that  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  are  going  to  impose  upon 
the  American  people  a  deprivation  of 
their  liberties  in  order  to  grant  special 
privileges  to  a  particular  segment  of  the 
population.  If  the  Congress  enacts  into 
law  legislation  such  as  this,  then  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  all  the  people 
are  imperiled  for  the  speciflc  benefit  of  a 
minority  group.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  only  create  more  strife  within 
our  country  when  we  should  all  be 
welded  together  in  a  wholehearted  at- 
tempt to  resolve  whatever  differences  we 
have  within  the  framework  of  existing 
law.  That  law  is  completely  adequate  to 
protect  all  citizens  in  their  civil  rights, 
and  for  this  reason  I  fear  that  emotion 
and  expediency  are  the  driving  forces 
behind  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  now 
before  us. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  various 
parts  of  that  law  in  connection  with 
specific  provisions  of  this  bill. 

For  the  Record,  let  me  submit  a  com- 
plete listing  of  the  remedies  now  avail- 
able to  protect  anyone's  civil  rights,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
A  great  part  of  these  laws  already  on  the 
books  were  among  the  original  civil 
rights  acts  passed  to  punish  the  South 
during  the  Reconstruction  days  following 
the  Civil  War.  Patriotic  Members  of  this 
body  denounced  them  in  those  days  as 
destructive  of  the  liberties  of  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  as  I  shall  demon- 
strate. But  first  let  us  see  what  these 
laws  are. 

Section  1971  of  title  42.  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  act  of  May  31.  1870,  pro- 
vides that  all  persons  otherwise  qualified 
by  law  must  be  allowed  to  vote,  without 
distinction  as  to  race  or  color,  in  all  elec- 
tions whether  State  or  Federal.  That 
is  in  subsection  (a) . 

In  1957,  subsection  (b)  was  added. 
That  section  makes  it  unlawful  to  at- 
tempt to  or  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce  any  other  person  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  his  right  to  vote  for 
Federal  candidates  in  all  elections. 

Also  in  1957,  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e), 
and  (f)  were  added.  Subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  when  any  person  has  engaged 
or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  about  to  engage  in  any 
practice  which  would  deprive  any  other 
person  of  any  privilege  accorded  to  him 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized to  institute  action  for  preventive  re- 
lief in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
The  State  involved  may  be  joined  as  a 
defendant.  Subsection  <d)  provides  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  party  aggrieved 
to  exhaust  any  administrative  remedy 
provided  by  law.  Subsection  (e)  says 
that  in  any  such  action  the  court  has 


the  right  to  declare  that  the  complain- 
ing party  is  entitled  to  vote.  Any  elec- 
tion official  refusing  to  obey  such  an  or- 
der is  declared  in  contempt,  thereby  los- 
ing, as  I  have  demonstrated,  his  right  to 
jury  trial  if  the  United  States  is  a  party 
and  his  right  to  the  limitation  of  punish- 
ment otherwise  provided  by  statute.  Un- 
der this  subsection,  the  court  may  ap- 
point voting  referees  to  determine,  ex 
parte,  the  qualifications  of  would-be  vot- 
ers and  report  to  the  court.  Subsection 
(f )  contains  provisions  governing  con- 
tempt proceedings. 

As  a  further  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  States,  the  Congress  in  1960 
added  section  1974  of  title  42  to  the  code. 
That  section  requires  all  election  officials 
to  keep  records  on  Federal  elections  re- 
garding applications,  registrations,  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes,  or  other  acts  requisite 
to  voting  for  a  period  of  22  months.  Any 
official  who  destroys  such  records  is  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  or  both.  All  the 
records  so  kept  are  subject  to  inspection 
on  demand  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  given  authority  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  such  papers. 

Section  1975  of  title  42,  section  (a) 
through  (e)  provides  for  the  creation 
and  duties  of  a  Civil  Rights  Commission 
at  Government  expense. 

Section  1981  of  title  42.  United  States 
Code,  which  is  derived  from  the  act  of 
May  31,  1870,  reads  as  follows: 

All  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in 
every  State  and  territory  to  make  and  en- 
force contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evi- 
dence, and  to  the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all 
laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  per- 
sons and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citi- 
zens, and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punishment, 
pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses,  and  exactions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  no  other. 

Section  1982  of  title  42,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  act  of  April  9,  1866,  reads 
as  follows : 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  right.  In  everj-  State  and  territory, 
as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof  to  in- 
herit, purchase,  lease,  sell.  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property. 

Section  1983  of  title  42,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  act  of  April  20,  1871,  reads 
as  follows: 

Every  person  who.  tinder  color  of  any  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage, 
of  any  State  or  territory,  subjects,  or  causes 
to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  other  person  within  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof  to  the  derivation  of  any  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  inununltles  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  shal'  be  liable  to  the  party 
Injured  In  an  action  at  law,  suit  In  equity,  or 
other  proper  proceedings  for   redress. 

Subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  1985 
of  title  42,  which  are  derived  from  the 
acts  of  JiUy  31.  1861.  and  AprU  20,  1871. 
provide  for  damage  suits  against  two  or 
more  persons  who  conspire  to  deprive 
any  person  of  a  long  list  of  constitutional 
rights.  The  action  may  be  brought 
against  any  one  or  more  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

Section  1936  of  tiUe  42,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  act  of  April  20,  1871.  sub- 
jects any  person  having  knowledge  of 
such  a  conspiracy  to  the  same  liability  as 
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the  conspirators  If  he  has  power  to  pre- 
vent or  aid  In  the  preventing  of  the  ca  ■- 
rylng  out  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy 
and  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so. 

Section  241  of  title  18.  which  is  derived 
from  the  act  of  May  31.  1870.  provides 
for  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment  fpr 
10  years,  or  both,  if  two  or  more  persohs 
conspire  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or 
intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege secured  to  him  by  the  Constituti<  m 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  If  t\ro 
or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on  the 
highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  the  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  Mis 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  so  secured.  i 

Section  242  of  title  18  provides  tWat 
whoever,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  will- 
fully subjects  any  inhabitant  of  aiy 
State,  Territory,  or  district  to  the  depii- 
vation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  immu- 
nities secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoded 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both.  j 

Section  1987  of  title  42,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  acts  of  April  9.  1866,  ahd 
May  31,  1870.  provides  that  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys, marshals,  and  deputy  marsha^ls. 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  dis- 
trict and  territorial  courts,  with  power 
to  arrest,  imprison,  or  bail  offenders,  and 
every  other  officer  who  is  especially  em- 
powered by  the  President,  are  authoriaed 
and  required,  at  the  expense  of  tihe 
United  States,  to  institute  prosecutions 
against  all  persons  violating  any  of  ime 
provisions  of  sections  241  and  242  of  tijtle 
18  and  to  cause  such  persons  to  be  ^- 
rested,  and  imprisoned  or  bailed,  for  tital 
before  the  court  of  the  United  States 
having  cognizance  of  the  offense.  I 

Section  1992  of  title  42,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  acts  of  April  9,  1866,  ajnd 
May  31,  1870.  provides  that  whenever 
the  President  has  reason  to  believe  taat 
offenses  have  been  or  are  likely  to  j  be 
committeed  against  the  provisions  of  sfec- 
tions  241  and  242  of  title  18.  within  any 
judicial  district,  it  shall  be  lawful  Jor 
him.  in  his  discretion,  to  direct  the  judge, 
marshal,  and  U.S.  attorney  of  such  dis- 
trict to  attend  at  any  place  within  .he 
district,  and  for  such  time  as  he  may  des- 
ignate, for  the  purpose  of  the  mjre 
speedy  arrest  and  trial  of  persons  so 
charged,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ev;ry 
judge  or  other  officer,  when  any  such 
requisition  is  received  by  him,  to  attend 
at  the  place  and  for  the  time  designated. 
Now,  except  for  the  statutes  I  have  in- 
dicated which  were  passed  for  the  sae- 
cial  benefit  of  the  Negro  citizen  in  1  )57 
and  1960.  all  of  these  laws  were  on  :he 
books  during  the  days  of  so-called  lie- 
construction  in  the  South.  No  laws  for 
the  special  benefit  of  one  class  of  citijen, 
such  as  these,  can  be  found  in  the  his- 
torical jurisprudence  of  any  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  recall,  many  liiws 
were  passed  in  the  Reconstruction  era 
to  grant  alleged  civil  rights.  They  v  ere 
stricken  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
cause there  was  no  power  under  the  Can- 
stitutlon  for  the  Congress  to  enact  them. 


Congress  had  no  power  to  enact  such 
laws,  and  the  Court  declared  them  un- 
constitutional, and  null  and  void. 

On  April  17.  1879.  Senator  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees.  of  Indiana,  delivered  a  de- 
nunciation of  these  laws  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate.  I  cannot  improve  upon  his 
imperishable  words.  I  quote  him  in 
part: 

A  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  local  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  States  has  been  con- 
summated which  would  have  startled  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  In  his  day,  although  he  be- 
lieved in  a  monarchy. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Sir,   these    laws    are    not    the    offspring   of 
that  great  Instrimient  which  has  descended 
to  us  with  ever-Increasing  strength  and  glory 
from  the  days  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestors. 
They   emanate   rather   from   that   malignant 
spirit    of    political    oppression   and    tyranny 
which  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  and 
caused  its  flres  at  last  to  break  forth;  which 
filled  the  prisons  of  France  with  victims  ar- 
rested on  secret  orders,  and  made  every  citi- 
zen tremble  as  one  who  fears  a  blow  in  the 
dark.     They  emanate  from  that  spirit  which 
ruled  over  Venice,  when  a  whisper  or  a  look 
of  suspicion  was  more   to  be  dreaded   than 
the  blow  of  a  dagger,  and  when  the  silent 
and  voiceless  accusation  doomed  Its  object  to 
walk  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  into  the  caverns  of 
a  ruthless  and  lingering  death.     In  English 
history   there  never  was   a  period   in   which 
they   could   have   been   executed.     Charles   I 
lost    his    head,    James    II    his    throne,    and 
George  III  his  American  colonies  In  attempt- 
ing far  less  encroachments  on   the  liberties 
of  Englishmen  them  these  laws  perpetrate  on 
the   liberties  of  Americans.     Dlonysius.   the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  suspended  a  sword  by  a 
single  hair  over  the  heads  of  his  guests  at  a 
banquet,    and    enjoyed    their    terror.     The 
party  but  yesterday  in  power  in  this  chamber 
has  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  put  into  operation  In  their 
midst    enactments    far    deadlier    than    the 
sword;    for,   without   the    unassailable    safe- 
guards of  personal  liberty,  life  itself  is  of  no 
value. 

.  •  •  • 

We  are  in  the  very  vortex  of  the  whirl- 
pool wherein  every  local  privilege,  every  right 
of  citizenship,  all  the  sanctuaries  of  home, 
and  of  the  Ship  of  State  itself  are  being 
drawn  down  and  dashed  to  pieces,  and  yet 
the  cry  that  all  is  well,  uttered  by  false 
pilots,  lulls  us  into  a  sense  of  security  and 
repose.  I  call  upon  my  countrymen  to  awak- 
en, for  the  hour  of  mortal  peril  to  their 
institutions  is  hare.  •  •  •  I  Invoke  against 
them  [these  laws]  the  memories  of  the 
mighty  dead  who  fell  for  independence;  who 
enriched  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  with  their 
blood  at  Lexington.  Concord,  and  Bunker 
Hill;  who  struggled  with  Washington  at 
Brandywine,  and  charged  under  his  eye  at 
Princeton,  Trenton,  and  Monmouth;  who 
tasted  death  at  Camden,  the  Cowpens,  and 
Eutaw  Springs,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
free:  who  yielded  up  their  brave  spirits  on 
the  plains  of  Yorktown  in  the  precious  hour 
of  final  victory.  By  these  great  souls,  by  their 
privations,  sorrows,  anguish,  and  pain,  I  im- 
plore the  American  people  not  to  forget  the 
value  of  those  liberties  which  are  now  tram- 
pled under  foot  with  every  circumstance  of 
scorn  and  contempt. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  15  sections  In  this  title,  and 
they  embrace  the  assertion  and  enforcement 
of  every  right  and  privilege  known  to  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  They  were  prepared  and 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Ne- 
gro on  an  exact  equality  in  every  particular 
with  the  white  man  before  the  law,  and 
they  consequently  cover  as  much  ground  as 


the  Constitution  Itself.  For  insUnce,  the 
first  section  of  this  title  provides  for  the 
right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue, 
be  parties,  and  give  evidence;  and  the  sec- 
ond section  provides  for  the  right  to  Inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real 
and  personal  property.  •  •  •  The  third  sec- 
tion of  this  title  relates  to  actions  at  law  and 
suits  In  equity  for  damages  by  such  as  deem 
themselves  deprived  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws.  The  fourth  section  treats  of  con- 
spiracies— first,  to  Intimidate  persons  from 
accepting  and  holding  oflBce;  second,  to  de- 
ter witnesses  from  testifying  In  any  U.S. 
court  to  Infiuence  grand  or  petit  jurors,  or 
In  any  manner  to  Impede  or  defeat  the  due 
course  of  Justice;  and  third,  to  deprive  any 
class  of  persons  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  or  to  prevent  anyone  from  voting 
for  the  candidate  of  his  choice.  The  section 
concludes  by  giving  a  right  of  civil  suit  for 
damages  to  anyone  conceiving  himself  ag- 
grieved under  its  provisions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  will  not  stop  to  say  this  is  monstrous. 
That  will  be  the  universal  verdict.  I  will 
not  pause  to  denounce  such  laws  as  wholly 
Infamous,  for  that  will  be  the  Judgment  not 
only  of  the  American  people  but  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Simply  to 
call  up  and  exhibit  such  a  horrible  death's 
head  as  this  in  the  laws  of  a  commonwealth 
pretending  to  be  free  is  enough  to  excite  the 
Jeers,  the  hisses,  and  the  execrations  of 
every  lover  of  liberty  on  the  habitable  globe. 

Senator  Voorhees  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  what  is  now  section  1992  of 
title  42  of  the  code  which  allows  the 
President  to  order  the  judge  and  other 
officials  of  any  district  court  to  a  par- 
ticulsu-  place  and  for  a  particular  time 
for  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  trial 
of  persons  charged  with  civil  rights 
offenses.    He  said: 

In    the    old    and    darker    days   of    English 
Jvirlsprudence   we   read   of  Juries  In  a  state 
of   disagreement   being  carted   through  the 
circuit    from    on©    point    to    another    until 
coerced  Into  finding  a  verdict,  but  I  think 
this  Is  the  first  Instance  In  civilized  history 
where  the  court  Itself,  with  all   Its  officers, 
was  compelled  to  travel,  to  stop  and  to  open 
for  business  at  the  discretion  and  the  com- 
mand of  executive  authority.    The  President, 
perhaps  a  candidate  for  reelection,  has  only 
to  pretend  to  believe  that  offenses  are  likely 
to  be  committed  and  he  can  at  once  send 
the  coxirts  where  he  pleases,  to  remain  as 
long   as   he   orders.    Intimidating   and    over- 
awing  the   Inhabitants  of  any  county,  par- 
ish, or  town  that  Is  politically  opposed  to 
him.     The  Judges  of  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  reduced  to 
a  state  of  Itinerancy  for  political  purposes 
whenever  any  administration  from  motives 
of  ptirty  success  shall  order  them  to  move 
on.  •   •   •  This  conjuctlon  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  this  Government  In  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Is  not  accidental  nor  the  re- 
sult  of  thoughtless  action.    It  Is  the  climax 
of  a  premeditated  system  for  the  complete 
vrtthdrawal   of   all   powers   from   the   people 
and  the  States  and  for  their  centralization 
In  the  executive  department.     It  is  the  log- 
ical conclusion  of  a  well-wrought  plan,  per- 
fect In  all  its  details,  for  a  revoluUon  and 
ultimate    monarchy.     There    was    a    party, 
when  our  Constitution  was  formed.  In  favor 
of  what  they  styled  a  higher  toned  govern- 
ment; that  Is  to  say,  a  government  further 
removed  from  the  sovereign  will  of  the  com- 
mon people.    The  idea  of  such  a  government 
was  embraced  In  the  draught  of  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  Convention  of  1787  by  the  great 
leader    of    the    Federalists    providing   for   a 
hereditary  monarchy  and  corresponding  de- 
pjui^menta  of   government.     There  Is  a  far 
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larger  party  today  In  this  country  In  ta\or 
of  the  principles  then  enunciated  than  there 
was  at  that  time,  and  the  laws  are  now  In 
force  to  put  them  at  once  into  active  opera- 
tion. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  there  had  been 
some  argument  that  these  laws  were  not 
to  be  dreaded  because  they  had  not  been 
enforced  except  against  the  South.  Sen- 
ator Voorhees  disposed  of  that  in  this 
prophecy : 

Notwithstanding  the  derision  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  all  history  attests  the 
danger  of  leaving  Instruments  of  usurpation 
and  oppression  ready  for  the  vise  of  those  en- 
trusted with  executive  authority.  The 
usurper  will  come  at  last.  The  hour  of  his 
advent  Is  Inevitable.  The  temptations  of 
supreme  and  arbitrary  power  have  never  yet 
failed  to  develop  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Napoleon,  whenever  the  people  have  relaxed 
their  vigilance  and  suffered  their  laws  to  pave 
the  way  toward  despotism. 

Later,  he  went  on : 

And  what  cause  Is  to  be  assigned  for  all 
these  violent  departures  from  the  original 
principles  and  purposes  of  this  Government? 
Who  will  stand  forth  and  Jxostlfy  them,  and 
say  why  the  very  elements  of  civil  liberty 
must  now  be  destroyed  in  our  midst?  Is  this 
massive  structure  of  despotism,  created  by 
the  laws  I  have  pointed  out,  made  necessary 
by  the  results  of  the  war  which  ended  14 
years  ago;  and  must  It  be  upheld  for  the 
government  of  the  Southern  States?  If  so, 
then  Indeed  has  the  North  paid  a  dearer 
price  than  has  ever  yet  been  estimated  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Time  repairs 
the  loss  of  treasure  and  assuages  a  nation's 
grief  for  her  gallant  dead,  but  for  the  loss  of 
liberty  there  Is  no  compensation,  and  after 
it  there  comes  no  resurrection.  The  con- 
quest of  the  South  at  the  expense  of  free 
elections  and  upright  courts  would  be  a  most 
dismal  and  barren  victory,  recoiling  with 
curses  on  this  and  all  succeeding  generations. 
What  shall  it  profit  the  Amerlcein  people  if 
they  gain  the  whole  earth  and  lose  their 
own  liberties? 

Senator  Voorhees  spoke  these  words  85 
years  ago — nearly  a  century  ago — but 
how  appropriate  and  timely  his  expres- 
sions and  warnings  are  today.  I  ask  each 
Member  of  this  body  to  ponder  Senator 
Voorhees'  remarks — I  would  hope  that 
each  American  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  They  sum  up  the  case,  not 
for  the  people  of  the  South,  but  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  And.  remember 
these  are  not  the  words  and  remarks  of 
a  southerner,  but  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Hoosier  State  of  Indiana. 

Expediency  of  any  kind  is  one  thing. 
The  sacrifice  of  liberty  in  its  name  is  a 
shamfeul  commentary  on  the  honor  and 
intelligence  of  a  people. 

For  "what  shall  it  profit  the  American 
people  if  they  gain  the  whole  earth  and 
lose  their  own  liberties?" 


GEN.    DOUGLAS    MacARTHUR 
During    the    delivery    of    Mr.    Hill's 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GtoLD- 
water]  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  so  that  he  may  insert  some  re- 
marks to  appear  in  the  Record  after  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

On  the  day  following  the  one  on  which 
we  lost  the  distinguished  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  I  made  some  remarks  on  his 
passing  to  an  audience  in  Oregon,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yesterday  a  great  American  died.  Nothing 
that  I  could  say  today  would  or  should  dis- 
tract your  thoughts  from  that  very  mortal 
fact. 

What  happened  yesterday  touched  at  more 
than  the  political  present  of  this  Nation. 
It  touched  the  soul  of  the  Nation.  Douglas 
MacArthur  was.  as  closely  as  a  man  may  be. 
a  reflection  of  that  soul,  a  voice  of  It.  and 
an  exemplar  of  It. 

He  was  everything  that  makes  most  of  us 
so  very  proud  to  be  American. 

He  was  everything  that  makes  the  cynic 
and  the  skeptic  uncomfortable. 

He  was  brave.  In  a  time  when  personal 
bravery  Is  derided  by  some  as  recklessness. 

He  was  unswervingly  patriotic.  In  a  time 
when  pride  In  flag,  destiny,  and  heritage  Is 
derided  by  some  as  unacceptably  senti- 
mental. 

He  was  forthright  and  outspoken.  In  a 
time  when  the  guarded  word  and  the  cau- 
tious evasion  have  become  a  gage  of  state- 
craft. 

He  was  gentle  as  only  the  strong  can  be. 
He  was  wise  In  his  strentgh,  as  only  the 
good  willed  can  be.  He  was  proud  among 
men  and  humble  before  God. 

And  there  Is  not  a  man.  women,  or  child 
In  this  country  who  Is  not  diminished  by  his 
passing. 

Every  one  of  vis  should  consider  what  he 
stood  for  and  what  he  lived  for.  The  defici- 
ency of  much  we  see  around  us.  In  compari- 
son, should  be  apparent. 

General  MacArthur  was  a  man  of  total 
commitment  to  the  things  In  which  he  be- 
lieved. How  total,  between  the  coffee  break 
and  the  cocktail  hour.  Is  the  commitment 
others  give  their  belief. 

General  MacArthur  was  a  man  who  was 
Involved — Involved  In  his  Nation.  In  his  time, 
In  his  clvUlzatlon.  How  deeply  Involved  can 
others  be  when  comfort,  not  conscience, 
drives  them? 

General  MacArthur  was  a  man  whose  life 
often  and  perilously  had  been  on  the  line  for 
freedom.  How  many.  In  honesty,  can  say 
today  that  freedom's  line  Is  where  their  life 
is  pledged? 

General  MacArthur 's  world  was  freedom's 
world  and  its  only  borders  were  the  hopes  of 
men.  How  stunted.  In  comparison,  Is  the 
world  of  those  who  cannot  see  freedom's 
cause  beyond  their  doorstep. 

While  any  of  those  questions  remain  in 
doubt — while  any  of  us  remain  In  doubt — 
freedom  itself  remains  in  doubt  and  the  age 
of  liberation  which  MacArthur  symbolized, 
the  patriotism,  the  commitment,  the  integ- 
rity, dims. 

You,  all  of  us.  this  generation.  Is  the  only 
monument  a  truly  great  man  can  have. 

Buildings  cannot  house  nor  stones  me- 
morialize a  spirit. 

General  MacArthur's  monument  is  shaping 
in  the  heroism  of  a  helicopter  pilot  in  Viet- 
nam—in the  desperate  attempt  of  a  young 
man  to  cross  the  Berlin  waU — In  the  patient, 
proud  resistance  of  all  the  men  who  are 
hunted,  all  the  men  who  are  shackled  behind 
the  bayonet  borders  of  the  Communist 
empire. 

His  monument  can  be  no  more  than  the 
commitment  of  this  living  Nation. 

Those  who  do  not  care,  who  will  not  be- 
come  Involved,  who  see  nothing  but  cloth 


when  the  flag  Is  raised,  who  hear  nothing 
but  music  when  the  anthem  Is  played,  will 
feel  no  loss  today. 

The  smug,  the  comfortable,  the  cynical, 
the  takers  and  the  grabbers,  the  spoilers 
and  the  deeply  spoUed  have  already  lost  the 
world  which  Douglas  MacArthur  fought  for. 
Theirs  Is  the  real  death.  For  It  Is  the  death 
of  the  soul. 

It  Is  they  whom  we  should  pity.  And 
It  Is  for  us  to  live  our  lives  so  that  the  future 
will  not  be  wrapped  In  the  shrouds  of  their 
matertallsm  but  wlU  be  liberated  by  the 
best  that  Is  In  man. 

We  have  In  our  time  known  such  a  man.  I 
pray  to  God  that  our  children's  time  will 
know  such  men.  That,  simply.  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  time. 

In  a  world  when  too  many  are  ready  to 
turn  away  or  give  up  at  the  first  risk — Mac- 
Arthur  returned. 

Pray  God  his  spirit  never  leaves. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent I  thank  once  more  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Douglas 

Pong 
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Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 
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Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N  J. 

Young.  N.Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF     A     COMPILATION     OF     PUB- 
LISHED SPEECHES  BY  THE  LATE 
GENERAL   OP  THE  ARMY  DOUG- 
LAS  MacARTHUR 
Mr.     TOWER.       Mr.     President,     all 
Americans  were  deeply  touched  a  week 
ago  on  the  passing  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  a  man  whose  genius  and  bril- 
liance in  the  military  field  were  exceeded 
only  by  his  absolute  devotion  to  his  duty 
to  his  country.    He  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  determination,  a  man  of 
good  judgment  and  wisdom.    He  was  one 
of  the  really   great  Americans  in  our 
history,  one  who  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts  in  three  wars,  a  man 
who  had  the  inherent  quality  of  great- 
ness, one  whose  name,  for  generations  to 
come,  will  roll  from  the  lips  of  school- 
boys like  the  names  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln. 

We  Americans  can  think  better  of  our- 
selves because  we  belong  to  a  society  that 
produced  Douglas  MacArthur. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  have  printed  a  compila- 
tion of  his  speeches,  so  that  his  words 
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may  be  readily  available  in  his  o\'n 
trumpet  tones  to  all  Americans,  partic  i- 
larly  to  American  students  now  and  in 
the  future,  for  whom  he  fought  so  lor  g, 
so  many  times,  and  so  well. 

I  therefore  submit  a  resolution  that 
there  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
a  compilation,  to  be  prepared  by  tie 
Library  of  Congress,  of  representative 
published  speeches,  or  selections  thereof, 
by  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Majc- 
Arthur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tie 
resolution  be  held  at  the  desk  for  co- 
sponsors  through  the  close  of  business  bn 
Friday,  April  17.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objectl<»n. 
the  resolution  will  be  held  at  the  de>k, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Tex:  is. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  308)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  apd 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed 
Senate  dcxjument  a  compilation,  to  be 
pared  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  of  r 
sentatlve  published  speeches,  or  selec 
therefrom,  of  General  of  the  Army  Dou^as 
MacArthur. 
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PERSONAL     STATEMENT     BY     SEN- 
ATOR KUCHEL 


ask 

to 
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Mr.   TOWER.     Mr.  President.   I 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
the  Senator  from  California  for  a 
moments,  without  losing  my  right  to 
floor.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  able  fi 
from  Texas. 

Mr.   President,  I  desire  to  have 
Record   show   that  the  senior 
from  California  is  present.    I  regret  t 
I  was  detained  and  could  not  reach 
Chamber  before  20  minutes  elapsed 
ing  the  last  quorum  call.    I  believe 
senior  Senator  from  California  has  a 
sonably  decent  record  of  attendance 
the  Senate. 

I    thank    the    distinguished 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  was  a  pleasure 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
would  not  want  anything  to  be  a  ' 
on  his  marvelous  escutcheon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  th^nk 
my  able  friend. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratjion 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  coi|fer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courtj 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunc 
relief  against  discrimination  in  pualic 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Atl  or 
ney  General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  lis- 
crimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  andj  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President.  I  i^ish 
to  address  myself  in  some  detail  to  the 


Pair  Employment  Practices  section  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  7152.  which,  although  the  mat- 
ter certainly  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, has  been  included  in  the  pro- 
posed omnibus  legislation  as  title  VII. 

The  FEPC  would  subject  a  great  part 
of  American  industry  to  bureaucratic 
whims,  prejudices,  and  caprices  to  a  de- 
gree never  before  contemplated.  A  hun- 
dred times  a  day  an  employer  makes  de- 
cisions affecting  his  employees.  Under 
this  title,  every  one  of  those  decisions 
would  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
Government  agent  to  determine  the  em- 
ployer's state  of  mind  when  he  made 
such  decisions. 

If  he  is  a  successful  businessman,  an 
employer  is  guided  by  the  primary  test 
of  what,  is  his  singular  opinion,  is  best 
for  his  business.  The  employer  dis- 
charges, promotes,  demotes,  transfers, 
and  gives  his  orders  with  that  thought 
as  his  controlling  motive. 

Each  such  act  on  his  part  requires  se- 
lection and  discrimination  among  his 
employees.  Each  such  act  is.  therefore, 
subject  to  the  charge  that  the  race,  reli- 
gion, color,  national  origin,  or  sex  of  the 
employee  or  employees  affected  thereby 
determined,  in  part,  his  selection. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  us,  when  passed 
over  for  another,  are  prone  to  ascribe 
some  reason  other  than  that  of  relative 
competence.  This  bill  would  open  the 
door  for  the  continual  harassment  of  the 
employer.  The  disappointed  employee 
would  have  a  Federal  bureaucracy  await- 
ing his  beck  and  call  into  duty  against 
the  employer. 

Managing  one's  business  under  the 
conditions  of  this  Fair  Employment 
Practices  title  would  present  an  unhappy 
prospect  to  the  employer  who  desired  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

Employers  have  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  which  imposes  the  restriction 
that  an  employer  not  discriminate  be- 
cause of  his  employees'  union  activity. 
When  a  union  was  attempting  to  orga- 
nize under  this  plan,  any  discharge  or 
demotion  of  a  union  member,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  justification,  insured  a  visit 
by  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in- 
vestigator. The  employer  soon  learned 
that  to  the  test,  "Will  it  be  good  for  my 
business?"  he  had  to  add.  "Will  it  sub- 
ject me  to  a  possible  unfair  labor  practice 
charge?" 

Mr.  President,  it  is  proposed  to  add 
five  more  considerations  for  the  employer 
to  worry  about — race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  and  sex. 

There  was  one  solution  open  to  the  em- 
ployer under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act:  He  could  sign  a  closed  shop 
contract  with  the  union,  and,  with  all  his 
employees  members  of  the  union,  there 
could  no  discrimination.  Of  course,  that 
discriminated  against  all  prospective  em- 
ployers who  were  not  members  of  the 
union,  but  that  did  not  violate  the  law. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  said  the  employer  could  evade  or 
avoid  the  responsibility  under  the  bill  by 
signing  a  contract  for  a  closed  shop.    I 


believe  there  are  approximately  20  or  21 
States  in  which  an  employer  is  forbidden 
by  law  from  agreeing  to  a  union  shop. 
So  in  those  States  he  could  not  agree  to  a 
union  shop  without  violating  the  State 
law. 

Mr.  TOWER.    That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  If  an  employer 
undertook  to  sign  such  a  contract,  he 
would  find  himself  in  another  predica- 
ment; would  he  not? 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  true. 
Of  course,  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1935.  immediately  fol- 
lowing its  enactment  this  possibility 
would  have  been  available  to  a  greater 
number  of  employers  than  it  is  now,  be- 
cause at  that  time  less  than  20  States 
had  on  their  statute  books  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  think  only 
11  States  then  had  such  laws. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  But  since  that 
time,  approximately  20  States  have  put 
on  their  statute  books  right-to-work 
laws;  and  in  such  States  an  employer 
cannot  sign  a  closed  shop  contract. 
Therefore  he  is  subject  to  a  great  deal 
of  harassment  by  the  unions  and  by  the 
Federal  officials  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  Implementing  our 
labor  laws. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Assuming  that  an 
employer  undertook  to  do  that  In  a  State 
which  had  enacted  a  right-to-work  law, 
and  assuming  that  he  undertook,  let  us 
say,  to  make  an  agreement  for  a  closed 
shop.  In  a  State  which  had  a  rlght-to- 
work  law,  would  not  that  action  raise  a 
legal  question — which  would  have  to  be 
resolved  by  the  courts — as  to  whether 
these  fair  employment  practice  statutes 
In  effect  repealed  section  14(b) ,  I  believe 
It  Is,  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  au- 
thorizes the  States.  If  they  desire  to  do 
so,  to  enact  statutes  prohibiting  a  closed 
shop?  Would  not  the  question  then  arise 
as  to  whether  that  statute  was  repealed 
or  whether  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tice provision,  or  whatever  it  is  called 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  called  "equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,"  but  it  is  the  old 
"fair  employment  practices"  proposal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  Would  it  not 
then  raise  the  question  of  whether  the 
new  statute  now  proposed,  by  means  of 
the  pending  bill,  had  preempted  State 
laws  already  in  existence? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  It  would  open  up 
a  whole  Pandora's  box  of  possibilities. 
Certainly,  under  section  14ib)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  any  State  is  competent 
to  enact  a  right-to-work  law,  if  it  wishes 
to  enact  one  and  to  enforce  It,  without 
any  Inhibition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
correctly  pointed  to  the  very  Interesting 
possibility  that  we  might  be  getting  into 
some  implied  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  by  means  of  the 
proposed  enactment  of  the  pending  very 
extensive  "fair  employment  practice" 
law. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  an  employer  In 
a  State  which  had  a  rlght-to-work  law 
entered,  In  dealing  with  a  union,  into 
a  contract  for  a  closed  shop,  could  not 
a  prosecution  or  litigation  to  restrain 
the  employer  from  entering  into  such 
an  agreement  be  based  on  the  allegation 
that  such  an  agreement  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  State  law;  and,  in  response, 
would  not  the  employer  be  able  to 
plead— although  whether  he  could  plead 
it  successfully  or  not.  I  do  not  know — 
the  defense  that  the  pending  bill— If  then 
enacted— would,  in  effect,  by  implication, 
have  repealed  that  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  and  thus  would  have  pre- 
empted the  States  from  enacting  a  right- 
to- work  law? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  altogether  conceiv- 
able that  he  might  raise  that  as  a  de- 
fense; and  if  the  matter  were  pursued 
through  the  Federal  courts,  and  if  ulti- 
mately it  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
presently  constituted,  it  might  be  found 
that  we  had  gone  far  beyond  what  we 
would  seem  to  intend  in  the  pending  bill, 
and  that  actually  the  bill  had  done  vio- 
lence to  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

No  closed  shop  or  union  shop  device  is 
open  to  the  employer  under  this  fair  em- 
ployment practice  title  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  which  we  consider  here 
today. 

The  employer's  employment  rolls  are 
certain  to  contain  the  names  of  people  of 
various  nationalities,  various  religions, 
various  races,  and  two  sexes.  No  matter 
what  his  selection  might  be.  the  possi- 
bility of  a  charge  of  discrimination  would 
always  be  present  when  the  employer  ad- 
vanced any  employee.  The  chances  that 
he  would  have  to  defend  his  action 
against  unfounded  charges  would  be  even 
greater  when  business  conditions  re- 
quired a  reduction  in  force. 

Loss  of  a  job  might,  to  some,  create  a 
resentment  and  a  desire  to  "get  even" 
with  the  employer  responsible;  and  to 
others,  a  desire  to  attain  reemployment 
and  backpay.  To  either,  there  would  be 
available  the  services  of  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Commission  which  would  be 
created  by  this  title. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  general 
is  greater  than  his  lieutenants  who  ad- 
minister his  policies  and  carry  out  his 
decisions.  This  is  equally  true  of  every 
business  enterprise.  The  successful  bus- 
iness is  one  with  every  job  filled  by  the 
most  competent  man  available.  Govern- 
mental interference  with  that  most  im- 
portant factor — the  selection  of  the  right 
man  for  the  job — comes  now  at  a  very 
poor  time,  when  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  vital  need  in  the  world  today  is  for 
more  production. 

In  that  connection,  in  recent  years,  we 
in  the  United  States  have  been  faced 
with  a  great  problem  as  the  Western 
European  economies  have  gone  through  a 
fantastic  period  of  rehabilitation,  ex- 
pansion, modernization,  and  growth. 
We  have  really  not  kept  pace.  We  have 
veiy  generously  poured  some  of  our  dol- 
lars into  Western  Europe  and  into  Japan 
to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  war- 
ravaged  Industries.  We  find  that  they 
have  Instituted  methods,  machinery,  and 
plants  which  In  many  cases  are  far  more 


up  to  date  than  ours  and  outstrip  us  In 
per-man  activity.  They  have  managed 
to  keep  wages  at  reasonable  levels,  while 
our  production  costs  in  this  country 
have  been  steadily  mounting,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
those  production  costs  at  competitive 
levels.  Indeed,  our  production  costs  are 
well  above  competitive  levels.  We  are 
being  driven  out  of  markets  not  only  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  our  own 
United  States  by  foreign  industry  that 
can  produce  for  less. 

True,  we  still  maintain  the  biggest  In- 
dustrial markets  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
that  is  merely  because  we  produce  in 
greater  volume.  Over  a  period  of  years 
we  have  developed  and  refined  sales  and 
marketing  techniques  that  have  been 
successful.  But  we  have  been  steadily 
losing  markets.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  in  competitive  fields  the  Germans, 
the  Japanese,  the  British,  and  the  French 
can  produce  in  sufficient  volume  to  satis- 
fy our  needs  and  resort  to  successful 
sales  and  marketing  techniques,  we  may 
find  American  industry  going  down  the 
drain. 

Now  we  are  flying  In  the  teeth  of  the 
notion  that,  for  example — and  it  is  a 
correct  assumption — if  an  Industrial 
plant  is  to  operate  at  maximum  efficiency 
and  realized  maximum  per-man  produc- 
tivity, the  employer  must  be  free  and 
uninhibited  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
competent  men  or  women  for  the  jobs 
that  must  be  done.  The  effect  of  a  fur- 
ther inhibition  on  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  management  could  result  In 
creating  more  unemployment. 

I  believe  that  most  perceptive  observ- 
ers would  agree  that  while  there  are 
many  Impoverished  people  in  this  coun- 
try, and  while  we  would  like  to  amelio- 
rate and  mitigate  conditions  of  poverty 
that  we  see  over  the  land,  the  best  way 
to  do  it  is  to  create  more  jobs.  Employ- 
ment is  the  key  to  a  successful  war  on 
poverty — not  a  great  deal  of  static  gov- 
ernmental expenditure  and  not  make- 
work  WPA-type  programs,  or  the  revival 
of  the  CCC  camps. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  attack  poverty, 
but  a  way  in  which  we  would  mitigate 
poverty  steadily  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  establish  it  as  a  permanent 
trend.  So  we  should  not  be  considering 
any  proposed  legislation  now  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  imposing  inhibitions 
and  restrictions  on  management's  em- 
plo>Tnent  practices,  hamstringing  man- 
agement to  the  extent  that  it  cannot 
develop  maximum  efficiency  and  maxi- 
mum per-man  productivity,  so  that  man- 
agement can  produce  at  a  lower  cost,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  greater  demand,  so 
that  there  will  be  more  incentive  to  ex- 
pand production,  thus  creating  more  jobs 
and  more  consumption,  which  in  turn 
would  create  more  jobs,  and  so  on. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 
The  time  has  come  when  I  believe  we 
must  review  the  entire  system  of  regula- 
tion of  business.  Rather  than  creating 
more  agencies,  more  boards,  more  com- 
missions, more  administrators,  more  ar- 
bitrary bureaucrats  and  more  narrowly 
and  more  narrowly  proscribing  business, 
we  should  review.     Rather  than  ham- 


stringing and  harassing  business,  and 
Imposing  on  business  the  arbitrary  will 
and  discretion  of  one  man  or  two  men, 
or  an  oligarchy  of  men,  rather  than  al- 
lowing a  businessman  to  use  his  own 
independent  business  judgment,  which 
he  has  accumulated  by  virtue  of  experi- 
ence and  by  virtue  of  success  In  business, 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  re- 
view this  system  and  see  If  we  cannot  reg- 
ulate the  businessman  a  little  less. 

I  believe  we  would  all  agree  that  It  Is 
the  function  of  Government  to  preserve 
order  In  our  society.  That  means  in  the 
economy  as  well.  Laws  that  prohibit 
businessmen  and  big  companies  from 
abusing  the  economic  power  that  they 
possess  are  desirable.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  a  Senator  who  would  vote  to 
repeal  the  antitrust  laws,  because  the 
antitrust  laws  have  been  conducive  of 
expanded  business  in  our  country  and 
have  been  a  business  stimulus.  But  has 
not  the  pendulum  swung  too  far  in  the 
other  direction,  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  smothering  business  with  rules,  reg- 
ulations, massive  edicts,  and  fiats  by 
Federal  bureaucrats?  Such  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  policies  are  not  made  by 
the  Congress,  because  we  have  abdicat- 
ed our  legislative  authority  and  our  leg- 
islative responsibility  to  bureaucrats  and 
in  many  cases,  left  too  much  to  the  in- 
dependent and  arbitrary  will  and  dis- 
cretion of  only  one  man  or  a  handful  of 
men  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  who  are 
not  elected  officials. 

So  the  Senate  is  considering  another 
step  in  the  direction  we  are  taking. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  business  in 
this  counti-y  is  completely  regimented 
and  there  is  a  completely  planned  econ- 
omy? How  long  will  it  be  before  some- 
one in  an  administrative  agency  will  be 
telling  a  businessman  whom  he  can  hii-e 
and  the  worker  where  he  can  work? 
That  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
steadily  moving. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Texas  conceive,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  number  and  volume  of 
additional  records  that  the  business- 
man— even  a  small  businessman — would 
have  to  keep  in  respect  to  applicants  for 
jobs  or  those  whom  he  may  not  employ 
but  would  consider?  Since  the  burden  of 
proof  would  ultimately  shift  to  the  busi- 
nessman, and  he  would  have  to  protect 
himself,  would  not  the  businessmsin  be 
required  to  keep  a  great  volume  of  rec- 
ords? The  way  the  title  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  Is  Intended  to  op- 
erate. If  a  half  dozen  men  were  to  apply 
for  a  job  and  one  were  colored,  the  busi- 
nessman would  have  to  make  a  showing 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  applicants.  He 
would  have  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  he  chose  one  of  the  five  white  ap- 
plicants rather  than  the  Negro  because  of 
some  special  reason  that  would  absolve 
him  from  alleged  guilt  of  discriminating 
against  the  colored  person. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  able,  experienced, 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  asked  a  very  sagacious  question 
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that  stems  from  his  long  experience  in 
this  body  with  matters  of  the  kind  abdut 
which  we  are  speaking.  As  something  of 
a  neophyte  to  the  business,  it  is  difficalt 
for  me  to  try  to  make  any  prediction 
or  prognosis  as  to  the  volume  of  records 
or  the  detail  of  forms  and  data  sheets 
that  would  have  to  be  kept  by  employdrs. 
It  is  my  observation  that  every  tima  a 
program  begins  a  mass  of  paperwork]  is 
required:  but  inevitably  administrat4)rs 
think  of  more  and  more  paperwork  that 
might  be  added,  so  I  am  sure  any  e^i- 
mate  that  I  would  now  make  would  I  be 
an  underestimate  over  the  long  pull. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  ihe 
Commission  could  require  a  buslnessnian 
to  keep  any  iTPe  of  record  it  decided] he 
should  keep  to  satisfy  It  in  its  quest  for 
information  or  knowledge.  ] 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  further  to  ^he 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  "color'1  as 
defined  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand what  it  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  bill  does  [lot 
define  it.  does  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  not  defined.  The 
term  is  ambiguous.  ' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Suppose  that  tne 
of  the  six  people  to  whom  I  referred 
should  be  one-tenth  Negro.  Under  the 
statute  would  he  be  considered  colored, 
or  would  he  be  considered  more  wlkite 
than  black,  so  that  color  would  not  en- 
ter into  the  question  of  his  possible  Em- 
ployment or  rejection?  I 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing question.  If  he  had  a  multinaticjnal 
background,  and  there  were  some  sort 
of  obligation  imposed  by  the  commission 
on  the  employer,  to  hire,  say,  a  certain 
percentage  of  p>eople  with  one  particular 
ethnic  background,  and  another  Per- 
centage of  people  with  another  ethnic 
background,  the  question  would  be  dlfB 
cult  enough  for  anybody  to  resolve,  but 
it  would  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  ^nd 
discretion  of  the  commission. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     The  pending 
does   not   undertake   to  define  what 
color  and  what  is  not  color;  does  II? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No;  and  we  get  inio  a 
real  problem  when  we  go  into  questions 
of  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  orikin. 
There  can  be  all  sorts  of  discuss  ons 
along  those  lines. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  view  of  \shat 
the  Senator  has  said,  an  employer  may 
have  had  available  a  job  which  the  com- 
mission had  given  to  a  woman.  Although 
the  woman  could  perhaps  do  the  wark. 
the  employer  would  prefer  a  man  on  hat 
job.  because  of  a  certain  environment, 
the  number  and  sex  of  the  emplo3  ees. 
the  necessity  for  separate  accommoda- 
tions, and  so  forth,  that  would  hav?  to 
be  provided.  The  circumstances  m  ght 
dictate  that  in  all  reasonableness  a  man 
should  be  employed  to  fill  the  job.  As 
I  recall,  there  is  no  exemption  in  the 
bill  to  meet  that  kind  of  circumstance. 
Mr.  TOWER.  No  exemption  is  aro- 
vided  in  the  bill.  There  is  no  es;ape 
hatch  for  the  employer  who  finds  him- 
self in  such  a  situation. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  all  woman- 
hood would  recognize  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  in  which,  as  a 
matter  of  propriety,  in  a  sense,  it  would 
be  better,  and  it  wovUd  be  the  employer's 
judgment  that  it  would  be  better,  to  have 
a  man  in  a  particular  position.  Yet  no 
provision  for  exemptions  and  exceptions 
is  provided  in  the  bill  that  would  enable 
the  employer  to  make  such  a  judgment 
and  employ  such  persons  without  being 
subjected  to  examiners,  inspectors,  and 
so  forth,  who  would  be  employed  to  en- 
force the  act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  absolutely  correct.  As  has  been 
pointed  out.  the  massive  burden  of  proof 
falls  on  the  employer.  He  must  prove 
that  he  has  not  discriminated  in  his  hir- 
ing or  firing.  It  is.  of  course,  contrary 
to  our  traditional  common  law  principle, 
one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  concepts  of  law, 
and  a  right  that  had  evolved  even  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  that  an 
accused  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
guilty  by  the  State.  Of  course,  the  re- 
joinder may  be  made  that  this  would  not 
be  a  criminal  procedure;  but  regardless 
of  whether  the  act  itself  contained  pro- 
vision for  punishment,  it  certainly  would 
be  in  effect  punishment  if  a  man  were 
compelled  to  go  to  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing records,  to  prove  his  good  faith,  to 
hire  additional  personnel  to  take  care  of 
the  additional  work  that  he  would  have 
to  do  for  Uncle  Sam  if  the  bill  were 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  am  not  cor- 
rect. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  correct  me.  As  I  recall,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  suits  to  enforce  this  particular  title 
of  the  bill.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  true  of  this  title,  but  I  know 
it  is  of  some  of  them,  that  the  cost  of 
such  enforcement,  even  the  attorneys' 
fees  for  the  contestant,  the  one  who 
brings  the  action  or  in  whose  name  the 
action  is  brought,  may,  by  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  the  employer  must  hire  his  own 
legal  counsel  to  defend  him  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  Is  there  any 
provision  in  the  title  for  protection  of  the 
employer  if  he  is  unduly  harassed  by 
suits  brought  against  him?  Is  there  any 
protection  for  the  employer  against  at- 
torneys' fees  and  other  expenses? 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  no  protection. 
In  the  bill  as  now  written  and  with  the 
language  in  which  it  is  now  couched,  it 
practically  invites  harassment.  There 
may  be  an  employer  who,  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  and  even  after  it,  has  had 
the  best  record  of  nondiscrimination  in 
the  country;  but  if  there  are  people  who 
are  out  to  harass  him  and  put  him  at  an 
uncomfortable  competitive  disadvantage 
if  someone  has  a  real  "mad"  against 
the  company,  the  employer  may  be  har- 
assed world  without  end.  and  he  has  no 
protection  at  all  under  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  the 
employer  could  be  harrassed  at  his  own 
expense. 


Mr.  TOWER.  An  employer  could  be 
harassed  at  his  own  expense  and  be  made 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  this  bill  to  be  discriminatory  as 
between  employer  and  employee  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  it  affords  to  each? 
Is  there  any  provision  whereby  either 
may  recoup  the  costs  by  reason  of  the 
statute's  being  used? 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  his  usual  manner,  the 
Senator  has  stated  the  issue  clearly  and 
lucidly.  Quite  obviously,  it  is  a  discrimi- 
natory measure  that  discriminates 
against  the  employer.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  necessarily  discriminates  in  favor  of 
prospective  employees,  because  they  con- 
ceivably could  be  the  losers  in  this  case, 
too. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  we  can 
point  out  one  further  discrimination  in 
this  bill.  There  is  no  provision  which 
would  protect  an  employer  from,  or  aid 
an  employee  in  the  case  of  a  closed 
shop,  if  a  man  applies  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  union.  He  might  be  very 
competent,  and  the  employer  would  like 
to  employ  him,  but  the  employer  could 
not  employ  him  because  of  a  collective 
bargaining  contract  with  a  closed  shop. 
Does  not  this  bill  clearly  discriminate 
against  that  man  who  wants  a  job.  irre- 
spective of  his  color? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Certainly  it  does. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words, 
before  he  can  get  a  job,  he  must  join 
the  union,  whether  he  wants  to  do  so  or 
not.    That  is  compulsory. 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  must  pay  tribute  as 
a  condition  for  earning  his  daily  bread. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Therefore,  I  take 
it,  the  bill  would  further  discriminate 
against  an  employee,  irrespective  of  his 
race  or  color,  merely  because  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  wanted  to  belong  to  a  union. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  So  a  man  who  obtained 
that  particular  job  would  have  no  pro- 
tection whatever. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Irrespective  of  his 

color. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Irrespective  of  his  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception in  this  particular  title  of  the 
bill,  is  there  not?  An  employee  would 
not  have  to  employ  an  atheist? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  provision  is  in  the 
bill;  so  it  is  obviously  discriminatory 
against  atheists. 

It  is  provided  in  section  7.  subsection 
(f) ,  on  page  35  of  the  bill: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  refuse 
to  hire  and  employ  any  person  because  of 
said  person's  atheistic  practices  and  beliefs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  plainly 
render  the  provision  in  violation  of  the 
equal-protection-of-the-law  clause. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  cannot  pray  in  schools  any 
more  without  being  exposed  to  court 
harassment  if  we  do  so,  if  I  interpret 
correctly  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
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Court.    Yet  we  can  deny  an  atheist  the 
right  to  work. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Just  as  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  give  sanction  to  any  re- 
ligious faith,  neither  was  it  intended  that 
it  should  discriminate  against  a  person 
who  has  no  religious  faith.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  atheism.  I  do  not  sympathize 
with  it  at  all.  I  cannot  rationalize  it. 
I  would  have  some  doubts  whether  I 
would  employ  an  atheist  to  work  in  my 
oflBce.  I  would  be  highly  unlikely  to  do 
so.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
meet  and  proper  for  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  Federal  law  that  everyone  except 
an  atheist  can  enjoy  certain  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  immunities  established  under 
the  statute. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  is  not 
a  violation  or  a  denial  of  the  equal  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  contained  in 
the  very  title  we  are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  TOWER.     The  Sexmtor  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  fla- 
grant discrimination  against  people,  ir- 
respective of  their  race,  unless  they  ac- 
knowledged a  Divine  Being  and  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  faith  of  some  religion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Who  is  to  determine  what  an  atheist  is? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  will  have  to 
be  an  army  of  experts  insp>ecting  and  ex- 
amining into  everything. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  may  have  to  hire  a 
Catholic  priest,  a  Protestant  minister,  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  and  then  perhaps 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  about  Mal- 
colm X?  He  wants  to  be  represented, 
too. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  shall  have  to  hire 
him.  and  we  shall  have  to  hire  a  Buddhist 
priest 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  would  also  need 
someone  from  the  Islamic  faith.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  large  board  of  ex- 
perts to  determine  who  is  an  atheist  and 
who  is  not.  Of  course,  the  poor,  innocent 
agnostics  might  be  caught  in  the  middle 
of  the  act  because  they  are  in  between. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  dis- 
courage those  who  are  considering  start- 
ing a  new  business,  frustrate  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  industry,  and  encourage 
many  to  give  up  their  businesses  entirely. 
If  Federal  Government  is  to  inject  itself 
to  this  extent  into  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  industry,  it  may  well  find  Itself 
in  complete  charge  under  a  Socialist 
state. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  say  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  such  a  law,  but  they 
have  failed  to  back  up  their  opinion  with 
any  concrete  evidence  of  widespread  dis- 
crimination in  employment  against 
minority  groups.  Indeed,  unless  they 
can  read  an  employer's  mind,  they  can- 
not be  sure  why  an  employer  takes  any 
action  he  takes  in  regard  to  his  em- 
ployees. 

Any  attempted  Federal  administra- 
tion of  H.R.  7152,  title  Vn,  can  only  result 
in  long  years  of  incalculable  mischief, 
which  will  see  the  bill  effectively  nullified 


through  concerted  violations,  repealed  by 
an  indignant  Congress,  or  stricken  down 
as  utterly  unconstitutional  by  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  that  last  comment  contains  a 
little  wishful  thinking. 

Stricken  down  as  utterly  imconstltutlonal 
by  the  sound  Judgment  of  the  Supren^ 
Court. 

Lately,  it  seems  that  the  trend  has 
been  to  ignore  past  sound  precedents. 
The  new  judicial  maxim  is  that  we  shall 
determine  the  validity  and  efficiency  of 
the  law  on  the  basis  of  its  social  impact, 
not  on  the  basis  of  whether  it  comes 
within  the  clear  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  deny  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  any  person  be- 
cause of  that  p>erson's  race,  color,  reli- 
gious faith,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

I  say  that  in  all  sincerity.  I  have  little 
patience  with  those  who  say  that  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  minority  group  must 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  all  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  rights  of 
citizens,  but  who  at  the  same  time  would 
deny  them  the  opportunity  to  genuinely 
seek  to  make  social  or  economic  suc- 
cesses of  themselves,  when  they  genu- 
inely desire  and  genuinely  try.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  that  kind  of  attitude.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  morally  right  for 
Americans  to  be  denied  employment 
merely  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin, 
because  they  have  an  alien  background, 
or  because  they  pursue  a  certain  religious 
faith,  on  this  ground  alone,  unless  such 
ground  is  legitimate  to  the  conduct  of 
that  particular  type  of  business. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  title 
vn  of  this  bill  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  This  is  not  a  proper  field  for 
Federal  legislation.  A  matter  such  as 
discrimination  in  employment  or  in  labor 
union  membership  is  best  handled  at  the 
State  or  local  level  or  through  the  force 
of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  public  opinion  can  be  a 
great  force  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
a  great  force.  Public  opinion,  when  ap- 
propriately and  properly  marshaled — 
and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  through  mob 
action — can  have  a  vast  impact  not  only 
on  holders  of  public  office,  but  also  in 
business  institutions  as  well. 

This  legislation  would  involve  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  most  intimate 
detail  of  the  operation  of  every  business 
enterprise  and  every  local  labor  union  in 
the  Nation,  and  in  a  matter  in  which 
the  determinations  to  be  made  are  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Moreover,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  portion  of  hardships 
to  both  employers  and  workers.  Gen- 
eral enforcement  of  title  VII  of  this  act 
would  be  virtually  impossible. 

Second.  The  problem  of  racial  and 
religious  discrimination  in  employment 
is  a  problem  in  morality,  in  which  pub- 
lic awareness  and  understanding  has 
brought  more  progress  than  all  the  laws 
we  could  enact.  Without  the  willing- 
ness of  individuals  to  achieve  progress 
in  this  field,  this  legislation  will  be  as 
impossible  to  enforce  comprehensively 
and  effectively  as  were  the  prohibition 


amendment  and  the  subsequent  Volstead 
Act. 

Our  experiment  with  prohibition 
should  be  instruction  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  trying  to  legislate  morality  in  fields 
where  there  is  a  large  and  determined 
public  resistance.  The  result  tends  to 
brepd  a  contempt  for  the  law  and  a  pub- 
lic apathy  about  moral  values. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  feel 
that  discrimination  in  employment  op- 
portunities is  morally  wrong,  and  most 
business  enterprises  and  labor  unions, 
who  actually  control  employment,  now 
recognize  that  discrimination  of  this 
kind  also  is  bad  business,  or  bad  for 
business. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
field  by  industry  and  labor  and  through 
the  efforts  of  responsible  community 
leaders.  The  progress  has  not  been  fast 
enough  nor  gone  far  enough  for  many 
Americans,  but  every  sign  points  to  its 
rapid  acceleration  without  unconstitu- 
tional Federal  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  well  known 
that  there  is  wide  opposition  and  deep 
concern  about  title  VU  of  this  bill.  The 
title  was  not  included  at  all  in  original 
legislation  presented  to  the  Congress. 
It  was  not  in  the  original  recommenda- 
tion made  by  our  late  and  grieved  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  It  appeared,  as  from  no- 
where, out  of  the  House  committee. 
Over  the  years  many  important  Ameri- 
cans have  been  opposed  to  fair  employ- 
ment practice  legislation  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  views  of  the  former  majority  leader 
of  this  body  who  now  serves  as  our 
President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  TOWER.   Ijrield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know,  or  has  he  made  a  check  to  deter- 
mine, how  many  fair  employment 
practice  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  on  which  no  favorable  action 
has  been  taken  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  have  the  figure. 
There  have  been  a  great  many.  This  Is 
one  of  the  legislative  perennials  that  we 
get  every  session  of  every  Congress. 

There  has  rarely  been  extensive  con- 
sideration or  deliberation  given  to  such 
measures.  Perhaps  the  Senator,  with  his 
long  experience,  can  give  us  the  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  recollection  is 
that  more  than  200  such  bills  have  been 
introduced.  I  have  the  exact  figure  in 
my  office,  and  before  the  debate  has  been 
concluded  I  expect  to  put  that  figure  in 
the  Record  and  give  more  information 
about  the  subject.  It  is  something  like 
200  in  all.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  successfully  processed.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out.  such  a  proposal  was 
not  contained  in  the  bill  originally.  At 
the  last  minute  it  came  out  of  nowhere. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  he  will  Include  the  figure  in  the 
Record,  as  a  supplement  and  as  support- 
ing data  for  this  discussion.  If  this  sec- 
tion were  to  be  considered  independently, 
it  would  have  very  rocky  going,  based  on 
past  experience.    Now  this  provision  has 
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been  thrown  Into  the  omnibus  bill 
we  are  asked  to  accept  something 
has  been  consistently  offered  year 
year  and  rejected  as  being  bad 
tion.     President  Johnson  himself, 
he  was  in  the  Senate,  had  this  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  March  9 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  right  ol 
limited  debate  In  the  Senate  Is  an  ess<  ntlal 
safeguard  against  potential  total  supremacy 
of  the  executive  branch. 

One  of  the  other  civil  rights  meajsures 
deserves  some  p>asslng  attention.  That  is 
the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Pair  Ennploy- 
ment  Practice  Comm.ission. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  worfts  of 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson: 

This,  to  me,  is  the  least  meritorious 
posal  in  the  whole  civil  rights  program 
my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  simple:  If  the 
eral  Government  can  by  law  tell  me 
I  shall  employ,  it  can  likewise  tell  my 
pective  employees  for  whom  they  must 
If  the  law  can  compel  me  to  employ  a 
it  can   compel   that   Negro   to   work 
It  might  even  tell  him  how  long  and 
hard  he  would  have  to  work.    As  I  see  it 
a  law  would  do  nothing  more  than  to 
a  minority. 

Such  a  law  would  necessitate  a  system 
Federal  police  officers  such  as  we  have 
before  seen.     It  would  require  the 
of   every   business   Institution,   every 
action  made  between  an  employer  and 
ployee,  and.  virtually,  every  hour  of 
ployer's  and  employee's  association 
work. 
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Those  were  the  words  of  Senator  John- 
son in  1949.  I  commend  him  for  his 
statement.  It  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cinct and  pointed  arguments  that  I  have 
ever  heard. 

The  fears  of  the  former  Texas  Sehator 
and  many  other  distinguished  Ameiiicans 
about  fair  employment  practices 
lation  over  many  past  years  have 
well  founded 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    What  is  the 
of  that  statement? 

Mr.  TOWER.     March  9.   1949 
ator  Johnson  was  then  a  freshman 
ator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  his  jud 
was  sound  then,  it  is  good  today, 
not  know  of  anything  that  has 

Mr.  TOWER.    A  very  wise  man) 
said  that  that  which  is  fundamental 
not  new,  and  that  which  is  new 
fundamental.    I  believe  it  is  fundaniental 
that  the  argument  the  Senator  advanced 
in  his  eloquent  and  persuasive  w 
a  most  succinct  and  pointed  and 
argument,  one  which  we  can  belie 
day. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.   I  believe  we  cajn  fol- 
low his  counsel  in  our  deliberationjs 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  believe  it  would 
propriate  for  us  to  follow  the  couiisel 
the  man  who  is  now  the  President 
United  States. 

Title  VII  of  this  bill  does  not  it  fact 
provide  for  "equality  of  opportunity ,"  but 
it  seeks  to  establish  a  preference  i  i  em- 
ployment and  a  special  "right  to  employ 
ment,"  based  upon  ""race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  or  sex."  This  title  seeks 
to  force  all  employers  to  give  favored 
consideration  and  treatment  to  any  per- 
son of  a  religious  or  racial  minoifity  in 
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order  to  avoid  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment on  a  charge  of  "discriminating" 
against  such  a  person. 

The  proEKJsed  title  states  in  section 
701: 

The  Congress  hereby  declfires  that  the  op- 
portunity for  employment  without  discrim- 
ination of  the  types  described  in  sections  704 
and  705  Is  a  right  of  all  persons  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  that  It 
is  the  national  policy  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  be  free  from  such  discrim- 
ination. 

Mr.  President,  that  meaningless  decla- 
ration is  simply  an  attempt  to  have  Con- 
gress usurp  an  authority  which  it  does 
not  have  and  I  think,  cannot  possibly 
exercise.  In  the  first  place.  Congress 
could  not  possibly  make  a  "right  to  em- 
ployment" a  civil  right  unless  that  right 
could  be  enforced  by  making  it  the  duty 
of  someone  to  provide  employment  for 
"all  the  people."  Therefore,  unless  the 
Government  takes  over  all  the  industry 
and  trade,  by  public  ownership  or  by 
dictatorial  control.  Grovernment  cannot 
enforce  this  declared  right.  The  promise 
to  do  so  is  pure  pretense. 

If  we  assume  that  those  sincerely  sup- 
porting this  bill  really  want  to  declare 
that  "the  opportunity  for  employment 
without  discrimination  is  a  right  of  all 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."  then  Congress  is  ut- 
terly powerless  under  the  Constitution  to 
do  so. 

It  is  not  my  understanding,  by  virtue 
of  what  I  know  about  the  Constitution, 
that  there  is  established  a  right  to  em- 
ployment that  we  must,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  implement  and.  by  appropri- 
ate administrative  action,  enforce. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserts : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

By  declaring  these  rights  to  be  God- 
given  rights,  natural  and  unalienable, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  asserted 
that  no  government  of  men  had  bestowed 
them  and  no  government  could  enlarge 
upon  them,  diminish  them,  alter  them, 
or  take  them  away. 

The  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution— the  Bill  of  Rights — enumerates 
certain  natural  rights  which  Congress 
shall  not  abridge,  including,  in  the  first 
amendment,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  assembly. 

The  ninth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution makes  clear  that  other  rights 
than  these  enumerated  do  exist  and  are 
retained  by  the  people. 

I  grieve  for  the  ninth  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  which  nobody 
in  this  country  has  any  cognizance.  Few 
know  what  the  ninth  amendment  pro- 
vides. Certainly  the  courts  have  never 
tried  to  enforce  it. 

The  10th  amendment  expressly  lim- 
its the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  those  powers  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  10th  amendment  reserves  all 
other  powers  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people. 


The  10th  amendment  has  been  stead- 
ily eroded  over  a  period  of  years  as  the 
result  of  acts  of  Congress,  executive  de- 
cisions and  practices,  customs,  and  us- 
ages. It  has  been  steadily  eroded  also 
by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Probably  we  could 
achieve  not  merely  a  slow  erosion  of  the 
10th  amendment  by  the  enactment  of 
this  measure;  perhaps  we  could  knock 
it  out  altogether  if  we  enacted  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  written  and  if  it  were,  as  it 
probably  would  be.  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  presently  constituted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  10th  amend- 
ment no  longer  serves  as  an  obstruction 
to  those  who  want  to  make  any  kind  of 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  that 
they  wish  to  make,  does  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  no  longer  serves  as 
an  obstruction.  Perhaps  some  have  been 
reluctant  to  confront  it  directly  and  say 
that  it  has  no  validity.  They  have 
skirted  around  it  and  have  had  the  effect 
of  eroding  the  strength,  intent,  and  ef- 
fect of  it.  But  so  far  nobody  has  been 
emboldened  to  say.  "We  will  not  recog- 
nize it  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Texas  spoke  about  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  and  the  principle  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  to  pursue  those 
objectives — to  maintain  life,  to  exercise 
freedom  of  choice,  and  to  pursue  happi- 
ness. 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas,  through 
his  ingenuity  and  perhaps  his  frugality 
and  industry  over  a  period  of  years,  is 
able  to  accumulate,  as  many  others  have, 
enough  capital  to  establish  a  business  in 
the  pursuit  of  life  and  in  the  exercise  of 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
if,  then,  he  has  the  liberty  and  the  right 
to  pursue  happiness  and  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
frugality,  would  it  not  violate  those 
rights  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
step  in  and  say,  "You  may  do  all  those 
things.  You  may  accumulate  all  the 
fruits  of  your  own  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  frugality,  but  you  must  share  them 
with  somebody  else,  whether  that  pleases 
you  or  not.  whether  that  is  within  your 
definition  of  liberty,  whether  it  is  the 
way  you  want  to  pursue  happiness  or 
not.  You  must  give  it  to  someone  of  a 
certain  color  or  a  certain  religion.  If 
you  do  not,  you  are  discriminating." 

Does  not  that  take  away,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  of  one  who, 
through  his  ingenuity,  industry,  and  fru- 
gality was  able  to  create  the  job  in  the 
first  place? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  certainly  does.  It  is 
essential  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  that  man  should  enjoy  the 
maximum  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  choice.  Government  is  estab- 
lished in  society  to  preserve  order  in  so- 
ciety; but  it  is  not  a  function  of  gov- 
ernment, as  we  see  it,  and  traditionally 
and  historically  have  seen  it.  to  establish 
a  government  that  does  not  merely  pre- 
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serve  order  in  society,  but  attempts  to 
order,  regulate,  and  regiment  society. 

The  more  narrowly  we  proscribe  the 
liberties  of  man,  the  more  we  inhibit  him 
and  oppress  him  to  the  extent  that  he 
will  not  use  his  ingenuity,  his  energy, 
his  frugality,  and  his  intellect  to  be  a 
success  in  life,  to  produce  something,  to 
be  something.  If  that  time  comes,  we 
shall  have  weakened  as  a  society.  Our 
Republic  will  crumble  and  fall,  and  we 
shall  pass  into  history  as  did  the  Roman 
Empire  and  many  other  great  societies 
of  mankind.  We  believe  in  equality  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  Basically,  our  society 
is  a  Judaeo-Christian  concept,  which  we 
accept  because  the  Founding  Fathers 
believed  that  every  man,  regardless  of 
how  humble  or  how  mean  he  was.  or 
regardless  of  his  station  in  life,  was  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  and  then  concluded 
that  he  must  also  be  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law. 

We  have  established  that  principle; 
and  I  believe  it  has  worked  fairly  well. 
As  I  recall,  Anatole  France  cynically  said, 
in  speaking  of  equality  under  the  law, 
something  of  this  sort:  "The  law  in  its 
majesty  equally  permits  the  rich  man 
to  sleep  under  bridges  and  to  beg  alms, 
as  well  as  the  poor  man." 

But  that  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
law  as  we  have  known  it  in  our  country. 
For  the  most  part,  our  law  has  dealt 
equally  and  fairly  with  men.  When  u 
has  failed  to  do  so,  that  has  not  been 
the  fault  of  the  law;  it  has  been  the  fault 
of  those  who  administered  the  law  or  the 
fault  of  the  judges  who  interpreted  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  the 
human  equation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  the  human  equa- 
tion. 

So  ours  must  be  a  government  of  laws, 
not  a  government  of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  this  bill  we 
would  be  tampering  with  that  basic 
principle  of  our  Government;  and  the 
more  we  seek  by  means  of  intricate  de- 
tails to  redress  some  grievance,  either 
real  or  imagined,  the  more  we  tamper 
with  the  law.  and  the  more  likely  we  are 
to  find  that  in  attempting  to  prevent 
discrimination  on  one  class  of  citizens, 
we  may  be  imposing  terrible  discrimina- 
tion on  another  class. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  consider  a 
hypothetical  case — that  of  a  man  who 
had  established  and  developed  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  and  who  needed  to  em- 
ploy someone.  Let  us  assume  that  two 
persons  applied. 

We  can  apply  this  hypothetical  situa- 
tion to  a  situation  involving  religion  or 
race  or  color  or  any  of  the  other  con- 
ditions named  in  the  bill. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  member  of  the 
employer's  own  race  applied — although 
we  shall  not  specify  which  race;  and  let 
us  assume  that  a  member  of  another 
race,  who  was  of  another  color,  also  ap- 
plied. Let  us  further  assume  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  employer,  the  two 
applicants  had  equal  talents,  equal  skill, 
and  were  capable  of  equal  or  comparable 
industry,  devotion,  and  loyalty.    But  let 


us  assume  that  the  employer  decided 
that  in  view  of  his  own  personal  pleas- 
ure and  enjoyment  in  associations,  he 
would  prefer  to  employ  the  one  who  was 
of  his  own  race. 

Does  not  the  bill  undertake  to  take 
away  from  the  employer  that  right  and 
that  discretion,  and  to  substitute  for 
them,  not  the  law.  but  the  judgment  of 
a  bureaucrat  or  other  oflQcer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  bill  absolutely 
would  do  that.  If  the  two  men  were 
equal,  in  tenns  of  competence,  ability, 
background,  and  experience,  the  employ- 
er would  be  likely  to  hire  the  one  with 
whom  he  would  most  likely  be  compati- 
ble. Obviously,  that  would  happen.  So 
the  other  one  could  then  imagine  that 
he  was  aggrieved;  he  could  protest,  and 
he  could  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  law 
now  proposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  situa- 
tion might  be  the  case :  For  fear  of  hav- 
ing the  Federal  law  invoked  against  him, 
the  employer  might  hire  the  man  who 
was  not  of  his  own  race  and  color.  Then 
the  man  who  was  of  his  own  race  and 
color  would  be  the  aggrieved  party. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  these  clear 
and  explicit  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, H.R.  7152  proposes  that  Congress 
assume  a  power  it  doas  not  possess  and, 
in  fact,  a  power  which  is  expressly  de- 
nied to  the  Federal  Government. 

While  H.R.  7152  purports  to  establish 
a  new  civil  right,  the  bill  would  reckless- 
ly destroy  the  natural  rights  guaranteed 
in  the  Constitution.  Title  Vn  of  the  bill 
would  violate  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  abridging  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom 
of  association. 

In  connection  with  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantees,  I  should  like  to  cite 
two  cases : 

Adair  v.  V.S.  (208  U.S.  173) : 


A  part  of  every  man's  civil  rights  is  that 
he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  business  rela- 
tions with  any  person  whatsoever,  whether 
the  refusal  rests  upon  reason,  or  is  the  result 
of  whim,  caprice,  prejudice,  or  malice;  with 
his  reasons  neither  the  public  nor  the  per- 
sons have  any  legal  concern.  It  is  also  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  have  business  rela- 
tions with  anyone  with  whom  he  can  make 
contacts;  and  if  he  is  wrongfully  deprived  of 
his  right  by  others,  he  is  entitled  to  redress. 

Perkins  v.  Lukens  Steel  Co.  (310  U.S. 
127): 

Like  private  individuals  and  businesses,  the 
Government  enjoys  the  unrestricted  power 
to  produce  its  own  supplies,  to  determine 
those  wnth  whom  it  will  deal,  and  to  fix  the 
prices  and  conditions  upon  which  it  will 
make  needed  purchases. 

Mr.  President,  this  title  of  H.R.  7152 
also  would  violate  the  fifth  amendment, 
by  denying  an  essential  liberty  of  a  free 
people,  through  arbitrary  restraints  on 
freedom  of  association  in  business  and  in 
labor  organization :  By  denying  liberty  of 
contract,  in  attempting  to  compel  em- 
ployers to  hire  undesired  persons  and  to 
deny  employment  to  desired  persons;  by 
denying  to  a  minority  of  those  operating 
private  enterprises  the  same  liberty  of 
contract  and  the  same  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation which  are  preserved  for  the  ma- 
jority, thus  violating  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of   "equal  protection  of  the 


laws"    which    is   implicit    in    the   fifth 
amendment. 

Title  vn  of  the  bill  appears  also  to 
violate  the  ninth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, by  proposing  to  usurp  rights 
retained  by  the  people.  It  also  appears 
to  violate  the  10th  amendment,  because 
Congress  could  thus  assume  the  power 
reserved  to  the  States.  And  it  appears 
also  to  violate  the  13th  amendment,  by 
imposing  a  form  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude upon  certain  groups  of  employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  address  myself  fur- 
ther to  the  10th  amendment.  The  rea- 
son why  our  American  system  has  p>er- 
sisted  as  long  as  it  has  is  that  it  has  a 
certain  resilience  and  flexibility.  Rather 
than  to  have  a  rigid,  unitary  Constitu- 
tion the  Founding  Fathers  put  together 
a  basic  law  which  resulted  in  having  the 
States  surrender  certain  of  the  authority 
they  possessed  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment; but  the  States  reserved  the  re- 
mainder of  it  to  themselves. 

The  whole  idea  behind  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution  was  not  to 
create  in  this  country  a  unitary  state, 
not  to  create  only  one  government;  but 
the  impetus  behind  the  drafting  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  the  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  States. 

They  knew  that  confederation  was  too 
weak.  It  did  not  provide  enough  cen- 
tral authority.  So  in  their  wisdom,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  decided  that  we  had 
better  create  sufficient  central  authority 
to  exercise  all  the  concomitants  of  na- 
tionality, such  as  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations,  coinage  of  money,  and  other 
like  powers  that  are  necessarily  identified 
with  the  national  state,  so  that  we  could 
retain  these  other  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities to  ourselves  and  preserve  the 
Union  of  States. 

So  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It 
was  never  the  Intent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  the  Central  Government 
should  preempt  the  States.  To  reem- 
phasize  that  point,  even  after  the  Con- 
stitution was  established  and  in  opera- 
tion, the  10th  amendment  was  Eidopted. 
That  amendment  provided  that  all  pow- 
ers not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States 
by  the  Constitution,  were  to  be  reserved 
to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

As  I  noted  in  my  colloquy  with  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  there  has 
been  considerable  attrition  and  erosion 
of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  But  if 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  enacted, 
particularly  titles  U  and  vn,  which  are 
the  public  accommodations  and  equal 
employment  opportunities  provisions,  it 
will  be  the  begiruiing  of  the  end  of  the 
Federal  system  as  we  know  it.  Those 
two  titles  taken  together  are  probably 
calculated  to  undermine  or  ultimately 
destroy  the  remainder  of  the  police 
powers  now  exercised  by  the  States. 

We  have  talked  about  the  durability 
of  the  system  because  of  its  resistance. 
It  will  have  no  flexibility  and  no  resil- 
ience if  we  establish  an  absolutely  uni- 
tary state.  The  reason  ours  is  the  oldest 
Constitution  still  in  force  and  effect, 
and  the  reason  why  ours  is  the  second 
oldest  government  in  the  world,  second 
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only  to  that  of  mother  England. Jeven 
though  we  are  a  relatively  young  ns  tion. 
is  that  our  Constitution  has  given  us  a 
flexibility  that  has  allowed  a  maximum 
amount    of    self-determination    at 
State  and  local  levels.   If  we  destroy 
system,  we  shall  have  established  a 
system  so  rigid  that  ultimately  it 
crack  by  virtue  of  its  own  rigidity. 

Mr.    HILL.     Mr.   President,    wil 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   TOWER.     I  am  happy   to 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

bama.  ,  ,        , 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  not  the  great  glory  of 
our  system  that  we  have  a  syste^  of 
checks  and  balances  in  the  Federal jGov- 
ernment?  We  have  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Judiciary,  whidi  are 
all  separate  and  distinct  branches  cf  the 
Government,  one  more  or  less  checking 
the  others.  In  the  same  way,  great 
powers  are  reserved  to  the  States  and  not 
directly  granted  to  the  Federal  Goi^ern- 
ment.  In  the  States  also  there  is  u  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  all  thii  way 
through.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correc.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  operates  at  three 
levels — the  Federal  level,  the  State  level, 
and  the  local  level.  We  do  not  see  {.con- 
centration of  all  the  power  of  the  Ftideral 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive. At  least  it  should  not  be  that 
way.  We  do  not  see  a  concentration  of 
all  the  power  of  State  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  at  the  State  level. 
Rarely  do  we  find  all  the  power  of  local 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  i^ayor 
at  the  local  level.  So  we  are  projected 
by  those  three  governmental  structures 
with  checks  and  balances  tha<  rim 
throughout  each  system. 

Mr.  HILL.  Also,  the  people  them- 
selves are  the  residuary  holders  of  power 
that  is  not  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  government,  or  the 
county,  municipal,  or  other  local  gdvern- 

ment.  i 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  people  possps  all 
the  power.  By  their  social  contract, 
which  is  the  Constitution,  they  ha^e  sur- 
rendered the  exercise — but  only  the  ex- 
ercise— of  certain  of  their  powers  |to  the 
Federal  Government.  They  hav)e  not 
surrendered  power,  but  merely  thej  exer- 
cise thereof.  i 

Our  central  government  system  is 
worth  preserving.  If  we  destrc(y  the 
State  and  the  Federal  system,  th^  Con- 
stitution will  go  down  the  drain,  knd  in 
only  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  dictator- 
ship. Then  we  shall  be  back  wh^re  we 
started.  We  shall  be  in  worse  |  shape 
than  we  were  when  we  started,  bfecause 
when  the  Colonies  separated  from  the 
British  Crown,  they  enjoyed  a  fSiir  de- 
gree of  self-rule. 

Mr.  HILL.  Etoes  not  dictatorship  In 
and  of  itself  mean  tyranny? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Dictatorship  is  indeed 
tyranny.  The  dictatorship  may  [be  be- 
nevolent, but  benevolent  dictatorships 
have  way  of  becoming  rather  unhenevp- 
lent. 

We  remember  that  Mussolini  m^e  the 
trains  nin  on  time. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  many 
people  thought  that  he  was  a  wonderful 
man  because  he  made  the  trains  in  Italy 
run  on  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mussolini  exercised  his 
great  power  by  imposing  tyraruiy  on  the 
people. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  same  was  true  of  Hit- 
ler. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mussolini  may  have 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  benefactor.  He 
got  Italy  into  the  war,  which  it  lost.  We 
then  gave  Italy  the  necessary  money  to 
get  th^  country  back  on  its  feet,  and  it  is 
now  doing  better  than  ever  before.  We 
cannot  tell  about  these  things. 

Personally  I  do  not  desire  to  go 
through  that  kind  of  historical  develop- 
ment. I  wish  to  hand  down  to  my  chil- 
dren the  kind  of  country  that  I  inherited. 
The  bill  is  plainly  calculated  to  destroy 
the  powers  of  the  States.  When  that 
happens,  we  shall  no  longer  have  a  flexi- 
ble system  that  is  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people. 

In  connection  with  what  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Alabama  said  about 
checks  and  balances,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  bill  would  tend  to  destroy  not 
only  checks  and  balances  in  the  field  of 
State  power  as  opposed  to  Federal  power, 
but  the  checks-and-balances  system 
within  the  tripartite  division  of  powers — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — be- 
cause there  would  be  a  delegation  of  con- 
gressional authority  to  an  executive 
agency.  There  would  really  be  an  abdi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  and  legal 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  make  pol- 
icy. Therefore,  the  bill  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  checks-and-balances  system. 
It  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  advo- 
cates of  FEPC  base  their  case  on  the  14th 
amendment.  This  follows  from  the  scope 
of  the  proposal  which  apparently  would 
be  applicable  to  intrastate  as  well  as  to 
interstate  enterprises,  and  from  the  pred- 
ilection of  its  supporters  to  refer  to 
employment  as  a  "right." 

Yet.  even  the  most  farfetched  inter- 
pretation of  the  14th  amendment  can- 
not provide  any  justification  for  a  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Act  on  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

In  the  first  place,  employment  has  no 
place  within  the  framework  of  political 
rights  protected  by  the  Constitution.  In 
the  second  place,  employers  are  private 
citizens  whose  acts  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  Federal  laws  that  are  based 
upon  the  14th  amendment. 

The  prohibitions  of  that  amendment 
apply  only  to  the  State  governments,  not 
to  individuals.    The  wording  is  clear: 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

If  such  a  Federal  law  can  be  enacted 
and  held  constitutional,  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional protection  against  laws  which 
first  deprive  employers  of  their  rights, 
as  is  partially  attempted  in  this  title,  and 


finally  deprive  all  persons  of  their 
rights — heretofore  regarded  as  perma- 
nently reserved  and  safeguarded  by  the 
guarantees  of  individual  liberty  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  final  arbiter  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
through  the  years,  has  held  the  line  be- 
tween the  Federal  powers  delegated  to 
Congress  and  those  powers  retained  by 
the  States  and  the  people. 

The  Court  has  ruled  uniformly  that 
any  power  to  create  a  civil  right,  unless 
specifically  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  has  been  re- 
served to  the  separate  States.  The  Court 
has  been  steadfast  in  its  defense  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  opinion,  free- 
dom of  association,  and  that  greatest  of 
all  rights,  the  right  that  the  late  Justice 
Brandeis  called,  "the  right  to  be  let 
alone." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dig  into  the  past 
to  find  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  mark  out  the  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  and  hold  such  laws  as 
H.R.  7152's  title  VII  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  consistent  with  earlier  de- 
cisions. No  change  of  time  or  condition 
or  circumstance  has  altered  the  Court's 
fundamental  concept  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  demarcation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  powers. 

The  Court  has  drawn  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  earber  judgments  to  reaffirm  its 
reasoning.  In  Hodges  v.  the  United 
States  (203  U.S.  1) ,  the  Court  quoted  and 
gave  new  vigor  to  the  following  language 
from  Justice  Miller's  decision  in  the 
famous  Slaughter-House  cases  of  1873: 

With  these  decisions,  and  many  others  that 
might  be  cited,  before  us,  it  Is  vain  to  con- 
tend that  the  Federal  Constitution  secviree  to 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
work  at  a  given  occupation  or  particular 
calling  free  from  Injury,  oppression,  or  inter- 
ference by  Individual  citizens. 

Even  though  such  right  be  a  natural  or 
Inalienable  right,  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
citizen  in  che  enjoyment  of  such  right,  free 
from  Individual  interference,  rests  alone  with 
the  State. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Wheeler 
(254  U.S.  281).  the  Court  demonstrated 
the  continuity  of  its  judgment  and  the 
steadfastness  of  its  position  by  turning 
again  to  the  Slaughter-House  decision 
and  quoting: 

It  would  be  the  vainest  show  of  learning 
to  attempt  to  prove  by  citations  of  author- 
ity that,  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  recent 
amendments,  no  claim  or  pretense  was  set 
up  that  those  rights  depended  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  their  existence  or 
{jTotectlon,  beyond  the  very  few  express 
limitations  which  the  Federal  Constitution 
Imposed  upon  the  States — such,  for  Instance, 
as  the  prohibition  against  ex  post  facto  laws, 
bills  of  attainder,  and  laws  Impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  theee  and  a  few  other  restrictions, 
the  entire  domain  of  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munlUes  of  citizens  of  the  States,  as  above 
defined,  lay  within  the  constitutional  and 
legislative  power  of  the  States,  and  without 
that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.   HILL.    Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TOWER.    1  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  peo- 
ple adopted  the  9th  and  10th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  to  make  clear, 
certain,  and  specific,  exactly  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  said,  that  all 
these  rights  and  privileges  were  reserved 
to  the  States  and  the  people  themselves? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  in- 
clude the  provisions  contained  in  the  9th 
and  10th  amendments  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  originally  framed  because. 
I  suppose,  they  thought  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely clear  that  they  were  giving  cer- 
tain rights  exercised  by  the  States  to  the 
Central  Government  in  order  to  enable 
the  Central  Government  to  deal  with 
foreign  states,  to  coin  money,  and  the 
like;  but,  for  emphasis,  about  3  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
they  adopted  the  10th  amendment,  which 
specifically  reserved  to  the  States  powers 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 

In  the  recent  case  of  West  Virginia 
Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette  (319  TJS. 
638) ,  the  Court  declared: 

The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was  to 
withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  public  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities,  and  oflQclally 
to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  to  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly,  and 
other  fundamental  rights,  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  no  elections. 

in  Douglass  v.  City  of  Jeannette  (319 
U.S.  157),  the  Court  speaking  through 
Justice  Jackson  declared : 

In  my  view,  the  first  amendment  assures 
the  broadest  tolerable  exercise  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  free  assembly,  not  merely  for 
religious  purposes,  but  for  political,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  news,  or  informational  ends 
as  weU. 

In  another  recent  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared: 

But  freedom  to  differ  Is  not  limited  to 
things  that  do  not  matter  much.  That 
would  be  a  mere  shadow  of  freedom.  The 
test  of  Its  substance  Is  the  right  to  differ 
as  to  things  that  touch  the  heart  of  the 
existing  order.  If  there  is  any  fixed  star  In 
our  constitutional  constellation.  It  Is  that  no 
official,  high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall  be  orthodox  In  politics,  nationalism, 
religion,  or  other  matters  of  opinion,  or  force 
citizens  to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith 
therein.  If  there  are  any  circumstances 
which  permit  an  exception,  they  do  not  now 
occxir  to  us. 

There  are  many  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  might  be  cited,  clearly 
demonstrating  that  the  proposed  act 
flines  itself  into  the  teeth  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  enough  to  quote  here 
one  final,  beautiful  passage  from  an 
opinion  by  one  of  the  great  liberals  of 
our  time.  Justice  Brandeis.  He  declared : 
The  makers  of  our  Constitution  aindertook 
to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  They  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his 
feelings,  and  of  his  Intellect.  They  knew 
that  only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure,  and 
satisfactions  of  life  are  to  be  fovmd  In  the 


material  things.  They  sought  to  protect 
Americans  In  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts, 
their  emotions,  and  their  sensations.  They 
conferred,  as  against  the  Government — the 
right  to  be  let  alone,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  men. 


It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
provides  a  constitutional  basis  for  the 
proposed  title  VII  of  H.R.  7152.  But 
civil  rights  are  rights  assured  to  every 
member  of  a  well-regulated  community. 
The  word  "civil"  is  defined  as  "pertain- 
ing to  the  whole  body  of  citizens." 

In  this  light,  the  title  reveals  its  in- 
adequacies so  quickly  as  to  be  guilty  al- 
most of  indecent  exposure. 

In  section  701,  the  title  undertakes  to 
declare  that  the  "opportunity  for  em- 
ployment without  discrimination  is  a 
right  of  all  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

And  yet  the  fact  that  title  vn  would 
apply,  at  least  in  the  first  year,  only  to 
employers  or  unions  having  more  than 
100  employees  or  members,  promptly 
limits  the  application  of  the  act  to  per- 
sons "engaged  in  commerce  or  in  ob- 
jectives affecting  commerce,"  and  to  em- 
ployers and  imions  employing  no  more 
than  100  individuals.  Thus,  the  right 
which  the  supporters  of  this  proposal 
claim  belongs  to  all  Americans  is  im- 
mediately restrained  from  many  Ameri- 
cans and  given  only  to  a  specific  few. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  title  vn  of  H.R. 
7152  is  made  applicable  only  to  em- 
ployers of  over  100  persons,  at  least  in 
the  first  year,  who  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  in  operations  affect- 
ing commerce,  and  the  fact  that  it  ex- 
cludes States,  municipalities,  and  reli- 
gious and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
proves  that  there  is  no  intention  by  the 
backers  of  this  bill  to  create  what  they 
loudly  tout  as  a  "civU  right  of  all  the 
people,"  even  if  Congress  had  the  power 
to  do  that.  I  do  not  concede  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Congress  does. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  discussions 
of  this  bill  that  in  the  first  year  it  would 
afEect  only  21  million  employees  and 
56,000  employers;  in  the  second  year  25 
million  employees  and  116.000  employers; 
and  thereafter  29  million  employees  and 
259.000  employers.  So  most  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  expected  to 
enjoy  this  so-called  "civU  right  of  all  the 
people." 

Here  again  it  is  made  evident  that  the 
effect  of  this  title  is  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  private  management  in  the  major 
business  enterprises  of  the  Nation. 
When  private  enterprise  in  the  great,  es- 
sential industries  of  the  Nation  is  ruined, 
then  all  little  business  and  agricultiire 
will  become  completely  dependent  upon 
Government-controlled  big  business  and 
upon  state  socialism  which  will  be  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  attempted  validation  of  the  pro- 
posed title  vn  as  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce Is  based  upon  two  fantastic  as- 
sumptions. The  first  is  that  commerce 
is  "obstructed"  by  discriminatory  prac- 
tices.   For  this  there  is  absolutely  no 


evidence.    It  is  simply  an  assertion  with 
no  foundation. 

The  second  assiunption  is  that  there 
will  be  "more  buying  power"  and  "less 
waste  of  manc>ower"  when  there  is  no 
'discrimination"  in  hiring  employees. 
But  what  difference  is  there  in  total 
"buying  power"  or  "manpower"  when 
"A"  is  employed  instead  of  B?"  If  10 
white  applicants  are  rejected  in  favor  of 
10  Negroes,  there  are  still  only  10  men 
employed. 

Nothing  in  title  vn  of  this  bUl  could 
operate  to  create  full  employment  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  this  whole  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  unemployment 
utterly  ignores  the  fact  that  full  employ- 
ment can  be  created  only  by  a  fully  active 
economy.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  economy 
never  can  progress  to  full  activity  so  long 
as  the  Grovernment  constantly  harasses 
and  controls  that  economy.  Therefore, 
this  proposed  title  VII,  which  would  pre- 
sent only  another  much  more  drastic 
harassment  on  the  private  economy, 
would  in  fact  create  more  unemployment 
than  now  exists. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  em- 
ployers refuse  to  Increase  their  working 
force  because  they  are  unwilling  to  em- 
ploy persons  of  a  particular  race  or  color. 
The  increased  growth  in  the  number  of 
minority  group  employees  In  all  sections 
of  the  country  In  recent  years  proves 
that  employers  do  not  reduce  or  suppress 
employment  simply  because  of  discrimi- 
nation.   If  they  cannot  get  the  workers 
they  regard  as  best,  they  will  take  the 
next  best;  and  If  the  "best"  happens  to 
be  of  one  race  or  color,  they  will  employ 
that  race  or  color.    Yet  that  exercise  of 
trained  judgment  as  to  what  Is  "best"  Is 
now  to  be  denounced  as  dlscrhninatlon. 
The  truth  Is  that  antidiscrimination 
laws  will  be  a  further  burden  on  com- 
merce and  are  unjust  alike  to  employers 
and  employees  in  setting  up  an  arbitrary 
Interference  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
with  what  would  otherwise  be  the  In- 
formed and  normally  just  judgment  of 
an  employer   as  to  how   to  build   and 
maintain  his  most  competent,  harmoni- 
ous working  force.    On  this  judgment 
depends  a  manager's  success  and  the 
good  will  of  the  owners  and  customers  of 
his  enterprise.    To  hamper  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  such  judgment  is  obviously  to 
burden  and  to  obstruct  commerce. 

The  effort  to  use  the  commerce  power 
as  the  authority  for  title  VII.  to  estab- 
lish a  so-caUed  "civil  right"  which 
promptly  is  denied  to  a  good  many 
Americans  by  restricting  the  employers 
covered,  deserves  the  condemnation  and 
abrupt  dismissal  expressed  In  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  the  late  Justice  Holmes 
when  he  said : 


I  should  regard  calling  such  a  law  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce  as  a  mere  pretense. 

In  the  same  opinion.  Justice  Holmes 
made  this  comment  on  legislation  which 
attempted  "to  reconstruct  society": 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  wisdom  of 
such  an  attempt,  but  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress was  not  entrusted  by  the  ConsUtutlon 
with  the  power  to  make  It,  and  I  am  deeply 
persuaded  that  It  has  not  tried. 
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Let  us  consider  briefly  the  ways  in 
which  this  bill  would  do  violence  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Freedom  to  choose  one's  associates  is 
a  fundamental  right  reserved  to  the  in- 
dividual. And  an  integral  part  of  that 
right  is  freedom  from  compulsion  to  as- 
sociate, for  forced  association  is  not  Ijree. 
Congress  has  never  been  delegated  lany 
power  to  Interfere  with  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation except  where  abuse  of  this  free- 
dom results  in  a  violation  of  the 
which  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
act  and  enforce.  Yet,  under  section 
it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  employer 
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To  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
Individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  tc 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  p 
leges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
divlduars  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

This  means  that  an  employer  cahnot 
freely  express  by  speech  or  by  advertise 
ment  the  views  that  other  citizens]  are 
free  to  express  as  to  the  desirabiliw  of 
hiring  or  promoting  an  individual,  n  he 
indicates  a  preference  for  persons  bf  a 
particular  race,  color,  religion,  natibnal 
origin,  or  sex,  or  if  he  indicates  a  prMer- 
ence  against  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

Yet  if  there  is  any  one  subject  ikpon 
which  free  men  and  women  havej  the 
right  to  express  their  opinion,  it  is  ipon 
matters  involving  race,  color,  relipon. 
national  origin,  and  sex. 

Men  and  women  have  feelings.]  and 
free  men  and  women  are  free  to  express 
those  feelings.  The  people  of  the  Ignit- 
ed States  and  of  the  other  freedomj-lov- 
ing  nations  who  fought  with  us  in  K  orea 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  forget  the  hcrdes 
of  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Conimu- 
nists  and  their  Russian  backers  wh  j  in- 
flicted such  a  toll  of  suffering,  death  and 
destruction  upon  Americans  and  t'heir 
allies.  It  may  be  that  lofty  idealism 
requires  all  Americans  to  regard  these 
other  people  as  desirable,  but  it  is  fikely 
that  not  all  Americans  would  ext)ress 
that  desirability.  Nor  should  Americans 
be  required  to  express  desirabilits  for 
anyone  they  do  not  wish  to  asscjciate 
with. 

And  yet,  here  we  have  a  law  proi;>osed 
which  would  attempt  to  deny  to  millions 
of  employers  and  employees  any  (free- 
dom to  speak  or  to  act  on  the  bails  of 
their  religious  convictions  or  their  fleep- 
rooted  preferences  for  associating  ojr  not 
associating  with  certain  classifications 
of  people.  No  one  will  contend  that  the 
dislike  to  associate  with  people  who  are 
unclean  or  dishonest  or  mean  or  cruel 
is  a  wrong  which  should  be  prohibited 
by  law. 

But.  where  was  the  Congress  ever 
given  the  power  to  declare  it  to  be  a 
wrong  for  a  person  of  one  religion  to 
dislike  to  associate  with  persons  of  a 
different  religion?  Where  was  the  Con- 
gress ever  given  the  power  to  declire  it 
to  be  a  wrong  for  an  American  to  qislike 
to  associate  with  persons  of  natioins  or 
races  which  have  recently  made  war  on 
America  and  treacherously  killed  or 
cruelly  tortured  the  sons,  brothers,  or 
fathers  of  living  Americans? 


It  may  be  a  high  type  of  morality  to 
forgive  immediately  a  vicious  enemy  and 
to  clasp  in  friendship  a  hand  that's 
stained  with  the  blood  of  one's  kith  and 
kin;  but  where  was  Congress  ever  given 
the  power  to  establish  such  a  moral  duty 
as  a  legal  obligation? 

It  may  be  immoral  for  a  man  to  have 
a  prejudice  against  persons  of  a  partic- 
ular race,  color,  or  religion  just  because 
he  has  found  it  particularly  difficult  to 
associate  without  discordant  mutual  mis- 
understandings with  many  persons  of 
that  particular  race,  color,  or  religion. 
But  what  is  left  of  individual  liberty  if 
a  man  or  a  woman  cannot  choose  asso- 
ciates in  work  or  in  play  on  the  basis  of 
either  reason  or  prejudice,  which  are 
often  indistinguishable?  Where  was 
Congress  ever  given  the  power  to  estab- 
lish a  state  of  morality  to  be  enforced 
in  the  private  selection  of  private  as- 
sociates for  work  or  for  play? 

Under  our  Constitution,  it  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned  that  a  man  has 
the  right  to  set  himself  up  in  business, 
to  select  his  own  employees  on  the  basis 
of  such  qualifications  as  he  might  within 
his  own  free  and  uncontrolled  discretion 
consider  advantageous  to  the  undertak- 
ing, and  to  do  all  this  without  hindrance 
or  interference.  Yet  personal  freedom  of 
contract  is  basic  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  to  the  whole  American  con- 
cept of  individual  freedom. 

Yet  title  VII  of  H.R.  7152  would  violate 
the  liberty  of  contract  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution  by  compelling  the  making 
of  contracts. 

The  far-reaching  character  of  this 
provision  of  title  VII  is  given  its  true 
perspective  when  we  consider  that  laws 
have  been  enacted  governing  the  form 
or  substance  of  contracts  voluntarily 
entered  into;  that  laws  make  illegal  cer- 
tain types  of  contracts;  that  the  labor 
laws  require  collective  bargaining  as  a 
method  of  arriving  at  contracts,  and  af- 
fect the  scope  of  the  contracts.  But  the 
right  of  contract  is  left  free  to  be  exer- 
cised between  voluntary  parties. 

Our  history  of  encouragement  to  the 
men  and  women  who  give  employment 
has  been  one  of  the  compelling  reasons 
for  our  unparalleled  industrial  success 
which  again  and  again  has  served  our 
Nation  so  well  in  time  of  need. 

I  believe  it  is  most  unfair  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  fair  employment  prac- 
tices section  to  argue  that  it  does  not 
•force  the  hiring  of  certain  minority 
group  members."  The  whole  purpose, 
design,  and  effect  of  the  bill  is  just  that — 
to  "force  the  hiring"  of  persons  whom  an 
employer  would  not  have  voluntarily 
hired. 

If  the  function  of  the  bill  is  not  to  pro- 
mote the  hiring  of  certain  minority 
group  members,  why  are  minority  group 
members  interested  in  the  bill?  Why  is 
the  bill  being  advocated?  Obviously,  it 
would  mean  intervention  in  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  management.  Obvi- 
ously, there  must  be  some  alleged  dis- 
crimination, to  remedy  which  the  hiring 
of  certain  minority  groups  must  be 
forced;  otherwise,  the  bill  would  not  have 
been  advocated  in  the  first  place. 


Let  us  be  honest.  The  bill  has  a  strong 
element  of  compulsion.  It  would  compel 
employers  to  hire  members  of  certain  mi- 
nority groups.  It  goes  further  than  that. 
It  does  not  really  refer  to  one  specific 
minority  group.  It  could  be  Negroes.  In- 
dians, Anglo-Saxons,  Italo-Americans,  or 
Syrian-Americans.  Ultimately,  I  thirik 
the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  compel 
an  employer  in  a  given  community  to 
hire  a  given  percentage  of  people  of 
every  nationality  or  ethnic  background 
in  the  community. 

If  an  employer,  in  a  department  store, 
for  example,  advertised  for  and  hired 
only  white  salespeople,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  found  guilty  of  violating  this 
law  on  complaint  of  a  Negro  applicant 
whom  he  did  not  hire.  He  would  then  be 
compelled  by  an  order  enforceable  by  a 
court,  to  hire  this  rejected  applicant, 
with,  probably,  the  additional  expense  of 
paying  backpay  for  the  period  during 
which  he  "unlawfully"  employed  and 
paid  wages  to  an  employee  of  his  own 
choice.  Any  claim  that  such  a  law  would 
not  force  the  hiring  of  unwanted  em- 
ployees is  simply  and  utterly  without 
foundation. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
not  only  authorizes  Federal  oflBcials  to 
dictate  to  an  employer  whom  he  shall  or 
shall  not  hire,  but  it  also  authorizes  a 
continuing  supervision  over  his  detailed 
management  of  his  working  force.  All 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment  must  be  free  from 
any  discrimination.  Every  promotion, 
every  assignment  of  duty,  every  privilege 
granted  an  employee,  although  decided 
on  the  basis  of  merit  according  to  the 
employer's  judgment,  could  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Federal  commission  on 
complaint  that  there  was  unlawful  dis- 
crimination against  some  other  em- 
ployee. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  law 
more  certain  to  insure  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  private  enterprise,  by  remov- 
ing from  private  management  all  effec- 
tive control  of  a  working  force. 

The  employer  would  be  subject  to  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission. 
Mr.  President  (Mr.  McIntyre  in  the 
chair),  in  the  bill  this  Commission  is 
called  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  But  I  use,  instead,  the 
term  "Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission," because  this  is  the  term  which 
is  commonly  and  ordinarily  understood, 
for  virtually  every  previous  proposal  of 
this  type  has  called  for  the  establishment 
of  what  has  been  called  or  referred  to  as 
a  "Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion." Inasmuch  as  this  part  of  the  bill 
is  essentially  the  same  proposal— al- 
though now  dressed  up  with  a  new 
name,  "Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission."  which  I  suppose  is  de- 
signed to  escape  the  stigma  of  the  old 
term  "Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission"— we  might  as  well  call  It  what 
it  is,  so  that  people  can  understand  it. 
since  there  have  been  dozens  and  dozens 
of  previous  proposals  of  this  character, 
which  time  after  time  after  time  have 
failed  to  receive  serious  consideration  by 
Congress. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  terminol- 
ogy, there  have  been  any   number  of 
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FEPC  bills  which  have  not  been  seriously 
considered.  But  now  we  are  presented 
with  a  similar  proposal,  which  was  not 
even  in  the  bill  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed last  year.  He  considered  it,  but  he 
did  not  even  ask  for  it.  Yet  it  now  comes 
to  us  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  it  originated  in  the  House  com- 
mittee; and  the  House  asks  us  to  con- 
sider this  proposed  Commission  as  part 
of  an  omnibus  bill — a  bill  with  so  many 
titles  that  no  one  can  hope  to  become  an 
expert  on  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
But  now  we  are  asked  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal as  part  of  the  package,  even  though 
it  has  consistently,  time  and  time  and 
time  again,  been  rejected. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  employer  would 
be  subject  to  a  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission — or,  according  to  the 
bill,  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission — having  wide  powers  of 
rulemaking,  investigation,  and  the  issu- 
ance of  orders. 

The  inquiries  and  investigations  di- 
rected by  the  bill  would  vex  and  harrass 
business  to  the  point  where  orderly  plant 
management  and  efficient  production 
would  be  impossible.  A  small  business- 
man, already  overburdened,  would  en- 
counter new  regulations,  investigations, 
hearings,  and  litigation  far  beyond  his 
time,  his  energy,  or  his  finances. 

Labor  organizations  would  be  subject 
to  interference  with  and  supervision  of 
their  internal  affairs.  And  the  law 
which  would  tell  the  employer  who  his 
workers  should  be  today,  could  be  re- 
versed; and  then  the  worker  could  be 
told  whom  his  employer  would  be  to- 
morrow— and  where,  and  at  what  wages. 
Justice  Brandeis  has  warned: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment s  purposes  are  beneflclent.  The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidious 
encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well  meaning 
but  without  understanding. 

If  title  VII  of  H.R.  7152  became  law, 
employment  and  promotion  based  on 
merit  would  be  superseded  by  govern- 
mental decree,  and  the  worker  would  be 
moved  to  look  with  distrust  and  suspicion 
upon  his  fellow  workers.  The  worker 
could  not  feel  secure  in  his  job. 

Suppose  a  plant  employed  50  men. 
Ten  of  them  could  be  identified  with  a 
minority  group.  If  the  employer  had 
to  lay  off  8  men,  would  he  be  likely  to 
discharge  any  of  the  10  men  who  could 
claim  discrimination — whether  it  existed 
or  not — and  who  would  take  the  case  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  into  the  courts,  thus 
causing  the  employer  expense,  and  prob- 
ably, and  no  doubt  certainly,  punish- 
ment. We  know  that  the  natural  thing 
for  the  employer  to  do  would  be  to  avoid 
trouble  and  to  lay  off  eight  of  the  aver- 
age Americans,  who  could  not  claim  dis- 
crimination, even  if  they  were  better 
workmen  than  the  employees  who  be- 
longed to  a  minority  group.  We  can 
picture  the  resulting  damage  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  management  and  to  the 
morale  and  productivity  of  the  workers 
in  that  plant. 

If  a  law  prohibited  employers  from 
discriminating  against  men  and  women 


with  red  hair,  the  inevitable  effects  would 
be  to  give  red-haired  persons  a  preferred 
status  and  to  assure  them  of  an  un- 
equally good  opportunity  to  be  employed 
and  promoted,  because,  by  favoring  them, 
their  employer  would  avoid  any  charge 
of  discriminating  against  them.  In  like 
manner,  this  antidiscrimination  title 
actually  would  compel  discrimination 
against  majority  groups,  in  favor  of 
minority  groups. 

A  white  employer  would  be  safe  from 
prosecution  because  he  employed  a  Ne- 
gro, instead  of  a  white  applicant.  That 
would  show  he  had  no  racial  prejudice. 
But  if  he  employed  a  white  Instead  of  a 
Negro,  he  might  expose  himself  to  an 
expensive  litigation  and  find  himself 
compelled,  in  the  end,  to  hire  a  hostile 
employee. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  indi- 
cate that  in  at  least  one  instance  the 
merit  system  of  hiring  already  has  been 
damaged  by  this  sort  of  civil  rights  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  Federal  bureaucrats. 

In  a  recent  manpower  report  of  the 
President  it  was  stated  that  Negroes  held 
13.1  percent  of  the  Federal  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  although  Negroes  repre- 
sented only  10.5  percent  of  the  American 
population.  Yet  the  President  tells  us 
in  his  manpower  report  that  the  hiring  of 
the  13.1  percent  of  Federal  employees  was 
accomplished  "solely  on  the  basis  of  merit 
without  irrelevant  considerations  of  race 
or  ancestry." 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  to  accept  the 
thesis  in  this  case,  we  miist  therefore  ad- 
mit that  the  Negro  race  in  the  United 
States  is  much  more  talented,  and  there- 
fore has  more  merit  for  employment  In 
Federal  jobs  than  does  any  other  race. 
That  must  be  so  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
statistics. 

Because  there  are  only  10.5  percent 
Negroes  In  our  population,  and  yet  there 
are  13.1  percent  of  the  Federal  merit 
jobs  held  by  that  race,  therefore  that 
race  must  be  more  meritous  than  any 
other  race. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  this  is  all 
ridiculous.  And  It  only  serves  to  point 
out  how  Impossible  it  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  legislate  moraUty  In  this  field. 
I  would  like  to  quote  for  the  Senate  from 
a  newspaper  article  in  the  Wednesday, 
March  4.  1964,  New  York  Times,  written 
by  Marjorie  Hunter.  That  article  ap- 
pears linder  the  headline  "Negroes  Gain 
3  Percent  In  Federal  Jobs,"  and  continues 
as  follows: 

President  Johnson  said  today  that  impres- 
sive gains  had  been  made  in  placing  Negroes 
and  other  members  of  minority  groups  in 
higher  passing  Government  Jobs.  "We  had 
some  catching  up  to  do."  the  President  said 
in  releasing  findings  of  a  Federal  emplo3mient 
study  made  last  June.  "These  changes  in 
the  minority  picture  do  not  reflect  special 
privilege." 

When  asked  why  the  results  were  re- 
leased nearly  9  months  after  the  survey, 
a  White  House  spokesman  said  that  the 
data  had  just  become  available  after 
processing. 

Negro  employment  In  the  Government 
reached  a  record  of  301.889  last  June, 
an  increase  of  3  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  study  showed. 


It  found  that  the  major  percentage 
gains  had  been  In  better  paying  jobs  in 
grades  GS-9  through  GS-18,  paying 
$6,667  to  $10,165  a  year.  Negroes  held 
7,016  jobs.  This  was  an  increase  of  1,146 
or  19.5  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
In  grades  GS-12  through  GS-18,  paying 
$9,475  to  $20,000,  Negroes  held  1,952  jobs, 
an  increase  of  545  or  38.7  percent.  Gov- 
ernment jobs  range  from  GS-1,  paying 
$3,305  to  GS-18.  From  June  1961  to  last 
June,  the  survey  said  that  there  was  a 
net  increase  of  about  20,000  Negroes  in 
Federal  employment.  The  2 -year  gain 
in  grades  GS-3  to  GS-11  was  8,963,  or 
36.6  percent,  and  in  grades  GS-12 
through  GS-18.  it  was  915.  or  88.2  per- 
cent. 

As  of  last  June,  Negroes  held  13.1 
percent  of  the  2,298,808  Federal  Jobs, 
the  study  revealed.  In  the  last  Federal 
census,  in  1960,  Negroes  represented  10.5 
percent  of  the  population.  The  study 
was  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  the  request  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity, created  In  1961  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  Vice 
President,  headed  the  Committee.  In 
hailing  the  gains,  Mr.  Johnson  credited 
Mr.  Kennedy,  various  Government  agen- 
cies and  departments,  and  the  Commit- 
tee.   The  President  said : 

This  is  the  result  of  affirmative  and  per- 
sistent efforts  by  the  Federal  agencies  to 
hire,  train,  and  promote  solely  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  without  Irrelevant  considerationB 
of  race  or  ancestry. 

The  study  showed  that  employment 
among  Spanish-speaking  persons  totaled 
51,682  as  of  last  June,  an  increase  of  2 
percent  over  the  previous  year. 

There  were  2,178  such  employees  in 
grades  GS-9  through  11,  an  Increase  of 
304,  or  16.2  percent. 

In  GS-12  throiigh  18,  employment  for 
that  group  totaled  785,  an  Increase  of 
161,  or  25.8  percent. 

Other  findings  were:  American  Indi- 
ans In  seven  selected  States  held  10,569 
Federal  jobs,  an  increase  of  18.6  percent. 

Oriental-Americans  in  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington,  held  10,158  jobs, 
an  8.3  percent  gain.  Mexican-Americans 
In  five  Southwest  States  held  33,925  jobs, 
an  increase  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  New  York  Times 
article  speaks  for  Itself. 

We  may  be  positive  that  as  soon  as  a 
Fair  Employment  Commission,  or  a 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, or  whatever  we  call  it — It  makes 
no  difference — begins  to  push  its  way  in- 
to the  domain  of  private  judgment,  as 
the  article  I  have  read  Indicates  It  has 
already  pushed  Its  way  Into  the  field  of 
Federal  hiring  judgment,  and  as  an 
FEPC  authority  begins  to  operate  in  the 
hiring,  promoting,  and  development  of 
efficiency  of  employees,  It  will  In  a  short 
time  disintegrate  the  power  of  private 
management  to  fulfill  Its  resporisibilitles 
to  investors  and  to  customers. 

This  fiindamental  evil  in  this  proposed 
legislation  lifts  criticism  of  its  details  out 
of  the  mere  faultfinding  field  into  a 
demonstration  of  why  it  profoundly  vio- 
lates both  letter  and  tiie  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  which  was  adopted  for  the 
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purpose  preventing  zealous  legisUtors 
from  experimenting  too  recklessly  with 
measures  of  moralistic  reform.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  we  have  seen,  not  only  limits 
the  lawmaking  powers  of  the  Conferess 
to  those  expressly  granted,  but  alsol  pro- 
vides explicity.  in  the  10th  amendijent: 
Powers  not  delegated  to  the  t  nlted 
States  •  •  •  are  reserved  to  the  Statjs  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people. 

Furthermore,  in  the  BiU  of  Rights,  the 
Congress  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  make 
any  law  denying  to  individuals  their 
fundamental  liber Ues  of  speech,  rel  gion. 
and  association. 

Although  the  original  concepticm  of 
the  creation  of  regulatory  agencies  to 
exercise  quasi-legislative  and  quasi- 
Judicial  functions  was  perhaps  sound 
because  the  economy  had  grown  coitiplex 
and  national  in  scope,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  increased  in  complex  ty  to 
deal  with  problems  of  a  complex,  itow- 
ing  and  expanding  economy,  itj  was 
nec'essary.  after  the  broad  lines  of  tolicy 
and  specific  authorization  by  Corgress 
had  been  laid  down,  that  the  derailed 
procedure  of  determining,  for  example, 
the  rate  for  carrying  a  sack  of  potatoes 
from  one  point  of  the  country  to  another 
should  be  left  to  some  commission  ^hose 
function  it  would  be  to  carry  out^  con- 
gressional policy.  , 

We  have  departed  far  from  that  con- 
cept    We  in  the  Congress  have  fojmd  it 
easy  merely  to  delegate  away  authority 
that  is  constitutionally  ours,  resbonsi- 
bility  that  is  entrusted  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  people.  I  Con- 
gress has  vastly  expanded  the  la 
ing  power,   and  the  judicial  po 
well,  to  the  various  regulatory  a 
which  Congress  has  established. 

I  am  beginning  to  see  these  agencies 
as  Frankenstein  monsters  that  Cc^gress 
has  created.  We  have  created  ^ch  a 
vast  and  sprawling  bureaucracy  that 
not  only  do  we  see  nameless,  f^eless 
administrators,  commissioners,  j  board 
members,  who  are  not  elected  ^y  the 
people,  who  have  no  responsibiUty'to  the 
electorate,  making  significant  an(d  im- 
portant decisions  that  profoundly]  affect 
the  lives  of  our  people,  but  we  als6  see  a 
great  machine  that  we  ourselves  ian  no 
longer  adequately  control  and  dinect. 

I  wonder  if  we  have  not  in  th^m  the 
harbingers  of  our  own  destruction  as  an 
integral,  significant,  and  vital  par1j  of  the 
governing  process  of  the  America^  peo- 
ple.   We  cannot  exercise  adequate  and 
effective   legislative   oversight,    "^e   no 
longer  really  know  how  the  money  is 
spent.    We  know  that  from  time  to  time 
our  constituents  become  a  little  artnoyed. 
"A  little  annoyed"  is  a  massive  "under- 
statement.   They  take  high  umbrage  at 
the  treatment  they  sometimes  re<^eive  at 
the  hands  of  administrators  or  regula- 
tors— Government  functionaries  of  vari- 
ous sorts — who  sometimes  seem  to  have 
the  impression  that  they  are  not  In  real- 
ity the  servants  of  the  people,  bbt  that 
their  function  is  to  plot  and  orGer  the 
lives  and  the  destinies  of  the  people  who 
pay  their  salaries. 

Here  we  go  again  delegating  ^way  a 
little  more  responsibility,  a  littlfe  more 
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authority,  leaving  a  little  more 


arbitrary  will  and  discretion  of  a  few 

men.  .^  „     . 

What  do  we  propose  to  create?  A 
commission  of  five  men.  Those  five  men 
are  to  determine  whether  a  businessman 
employing  thousands  of  people,  investing 
millions  of  dollars,  producing  success- 
fully and  contributing  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country,  has  acted  in  good 
faith,  or  whether  he  has  failed  to  act  in 
good  faith  in  his  employment  practices. 
We  are  to  give  the  five  commissioners 
the  power  to  harass  virtually  every  sig- 
nificant business  institution  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
do  that.  Even  though  it  is  composed  of 
100  Senators  representing  every  State  in 
the  Union,  representing  not  only  the  two 
political  parties  but  the  whole  spectrum 
of  political  persuasion,  yet  it  does  not 
have  that  power.  But  the  Senate  will 
go  along  with  the  House  to  formulate  a 
policy  to  confer  immediate  and  direct 
power  into  the  hands  of  five  men.  What 
powerful  men  they  will  be. 

I  have  always  understood  that  those  of 
us  in  high  office  enjoy  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power.  I  suggest  that  if  this  com- 
mission is  created,  Senators  who  face  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  reelection  might 
apply  for  these  jobs.  They  might  enjoy 
fa-  more  power  than  they  ever  enjoyed 
as  Senators. 

The  Senate  seems  intent  on  divesting 
itself  of  whatever  power  it  possesses. 
The  Senate  seems  intent  on  divesting  it- 
self of  power  which  it  does  not  possess. 
The  Senate  seems  to  be  reaching  up  into 
thin  air  to  pull  out  some  new  and  un- 
usual right  not  specifically  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution,  one  that  it  believes 
someone  should  enjoy  or  at  least  it  has 
perhaps  often  been  pressured  into  be- 
lieving that  someone  should  enjoy. 

I  do  not  deprecate  the  Senate  when 
I  say  that  Senators  respond  to  pressure. 
Certainly  they  do.  I  have  cast  one  or 
two  votes  in  the  Senate  which,  upon 
reflection  and  hindsight,  I  do  not  believe 
were  wise.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment 
I  was  made  to  believe  it  was  a  good  idea 
because  of  the  application  of  great  pres- 
sure. 

I  do  not  question  anyone's  motives. 
But  I  do  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  saying  in  black  and  white  that 
a  right  exists  and  that  it  intends  to  en- 
force that  right. 

A  while  ago,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
referred  to  the  9th  and   10th  amend- 
ments. 
Who  are  we  to  create  rights? 
Rights  are  inalienable  and  God-given. 
Rights  are  identified  and  secured  by  the 
Constitution.    Rights  reside  in  the  peo- 
ple.    The  enimieration  of  the  rights  in 
the  Constitution,  according  to  the  9th 
amendment,  was  merely  a  recognition 
that  some  rights  exist;  that  is,  we  recog- 
nize that   there  may  be  others.     The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  said  that 
they  had  not  thought  of  all  of  them.    So 
perhaps  we  do  not  wish  to  try  to  list  them 
all.    But  the  enumeration  should  not  be 
considered  to  deny  or  disparage  others. 
What  the  Senate  proposes  to  do  is  to 
create  one.    I  do  not  concede  it  has  au- 
thority unless  it  chooses  to  amend  the 
to  the    Constitution.     Then   perhaps   it   could, 


without  flying  directly  into  the  teeth  of 
the  Constitution,  adopt  title  VH.  the  so- 
called  equal  employment  opportunities 
provision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  making  his  point 
so  completely  accurate  on  title  vn,  which 
proposes  to  set  up  an  FEPC  or  an  EEOC 
to  regulate  the  distribution  of  jobs,  the 
employment  of  personnel,  the  promotion 
of  personnel,  the  demotion  of  personnel, 
and  the  firing  of  personnel  in  businesses 
employing  25  workers  or  more.  Of 
course,  he  knows — as  I  do.  too— that  be- 
fore many  years  it  would  be  down  to  flve 
employees  and  then  perhaps  down  to 
one  employee. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  most  telling  points 
in  the  whole  picture  is  the  fact  that  those 
who  so  ardently  insist  upon  establishing 
this  unconstitutional  and  unwise  Com- 
mission overlook  the  basic  fact  that  the 
principal  unemployment  among  minority 
groups  is  not  found  in  the  Southland  but 
Instead  exists  tonightr— while  we  are 
talking  at  this  moment,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics  from  the  appropriate  Grovem- 
ment  bureaus — in  the  very  States  which 
have  State  FEPC  commissions,  and  which 
have  completely  failed  to  demonstrate 
their  effectiveness.  The  greatest  per- 
centage of  imemployment  among  Ne- 
groes exists  in  the  very  States  which  have 
resorted  to  all  the  imaginable  legalistic 
approaches  to  this  question,  which  par- 
ticulariy  includes  State  FEPC  Commis- 
sions. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator,  not  only 
for  attacking  the  proposition  as  being 
unconstitutional  and  unwise,  but  also  as 
being  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  suggested 
approaches  have  completely  demonstrat- 
ed their  ineffectiveness  in  States  where 
FEPC  commissions  have  been  established 
and  have  been  functioning  for  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  our  at- 
tention to  the  complete  unwisdom,  the 
complete  unconstitutionality,  and  the 
complete  futility  of  the  approach  sug- 
gested. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  continue  to  get 
in  the  good  "licks"  which  he  has  been 
delivering. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  esteemed  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  kind  remarks,  and  for  his 
excellent  supporting  observation. 

I  note  that  the  bill  could  work  to 
thwart  the  employment  of  certain  mi- 
nority groups,  because  it  is  so  vastly 
comprehensive  in  character. 

It  deals,  not  only  with  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, and  sex,  but  also  national  origin. 

There  we  open  up  a  whole  Pandora's 
box  of  possibilities.  The  only  conceiv- 
able way  the  bill  could  be  equitably  ad- 
ministered would  be  to  go  into  communi- 
ties and  say  to  each  administrator — and 
in  some  of  the  communities  in  Texas,  this 
would  really  be  something— "You  must 
hire  so  many  Negroes,  you  must  hire  so 
many  people  of  Mexican  origin,  you  must 
hire  so  many  people  of  Italo-American 
origin,  you  must  hire  so  many  people  of 
German-American  origin,"  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  they  ever  get 
around  us  plain  Americans? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  happen.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  happen  when  we  got  to  the  inter- 
marri£ige  of  people  of  various  national 
origins  and  backgrounds.  We  would 
have  some  trouble  on  our  hands,  because 
we  are  not  all  thoroughbreds.  Many  of 
us  are  a  mixed  people,  with  no  pure  eth- 
nic strains. 

We  shall  encounter  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems. So  far  as  the  application  of  FEPC 
in  some  Southern  States  Is  concerned,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  there  are  many  own- 
ers of  business  establishments  In  the 
South  who  prefer  to  hire  Negroes  for  cer- 
tain jobs.  They  prefer  to  have  them, 
they  want  them,  they  advertise  for  them, 
they  provide  them  with  jobs.  Hotels, 
retaurants,  and  many  other  establish- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  prefer  to  hire 
Negroes.  Those  people  stand  to  lose 
their  jobs  if  the  proposed  law  Is  equitably 
applied,  because  some  white  people  will 
apply  for  these  jobs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion, also,  that  thousands  of  businesses  in 
the  Southland,  some  large  and  some 
small,  belong  to  Negroes,  and  they  prefer 
to  employ  Negroes.  I  have  in  mind  Negro 
insurance  companies,  of  which  two  very 
successful  and  important  ones  are  in  my 
State.  There  are  others  in  other  States, 
including  the  State  which  the  Senator  so 
ably  represents.  How  will  those  busi- 
nessmen feel  when  their  preferred  field 
of  employment,  which  is  among  people 
of  their  own  race,  is  attacked  as  an  im- 
proper field  to  make  exclusive  for  their 
employees? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  reason  why  there 
is  discrimination  in  employment  is  that 
in  a  sales  position  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  Negro  will  do  a  better  selling  job  to 
other  Negroes,  because  he  understands 
them  better. 

If  I  were  operating  an  insurance 
agency  and  wished  to  make  inroads  into 
the  Negro  trade,  I  would  certainly  em- 
ploy Negro  agents,  because  I  would  feel 
they  would  be  more  effective. 

Therefore  I  believe  the  effect  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  will  thwart  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  a  great  many 
people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  act  cannot 
possibly  be  equitably  administered,  when 
it  is  said  that  an  employer  is  discrimi- 
nating if  he  does  not  hire  a  certain  per- 
centage of  this  race  or  this  religion  or 
that  sex.  It  is  tantamovmt  to  a  police 
state.  It  is  absolutely  a  police  state. 
That  is  what  we  have  arrived  at.  It 
cannot  possibly  work  equally  for  all  and 
give  everyone  fair  treatment. 

Section  713  of  this  title  provides  for 
rulemaking.  We  know  that  the  issuance 
of  rules  and  regulations  by  a  commis- 
sion is  lawmaking  by  the  executive 
branch  under  the  authority  delegated 
by  the  Congress.  But  where  Congress 
so  obviously  has  no  power  to  take  the 
actions  proposed  in  title  Vn,  Congress 
equally  has  no  power  which  It  can  dele- 
gate to  a  rulemaking  commission. 

And  what  kind  of  rules  could  we  expect 
this  commission  to  prescribe? 

It  is  very  likely  this  fair  employment 
commission  would  rule  that  you  cannot^ 


mention  color  or  religion  in  advertising 
for  employees,  that  you  cannot  ask  for 
the  photograph  of  an  applicant,  you  can- 
not ask  his  birthplace,  you  cannot  ask 
his  original  name,  and  you  cannot  ask 
what  holidays  he  celebrates.  We  would 
see  a  host  of  restrictions  upon  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  opinion,  all  under 
the  guise  of  rule  and  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  it  long  has  also  been 
considered  that  involuntary  servitude  is 
something  that  only  can  be  suffered  by 
an  employee.  But  involuntary  servitude 
may  be  of  many  varieties.  A  man  who 
accepts  obligations  to  another  man  is 
putting  himself  in  the  servitude  of  that 
man.  The  law  which  says  that  one  man 
can  be  compelled,  under  the  penalty  of 
paying  back  pay,  on  penalty  of  contempt 
of  court,  to  hire  another  man  whom  he 
does  not  wish  to  hire,  means  that  the 
first  man  is  compelled  by  law  to  make 
a  contract  to  pay  the  second  man  wages, 
to  furnish  him  with  tools,  to  accept  ob- 
ligations under  law  that  the  employer 
accepts  voluntarily  toward  other  em- 
ployees. The  employer,  thus,  is  forced 
into  a  servitude  to  the  employee  from  a 
minority  group. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  review  my  po- 
sition by  saying  that  I  have,  in  the  past, 
voted  against  discrimination  in  Federal 
programs,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  discriminate  in  employment. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  I  have  offered 
amendments  to  bills  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  certain  welfare  programs, 
by  providing  that  moneys  spent  under 
the  authorization  for  such  legislation 
shall  not  go  to  any  facilities  In  which 
discrimination  Is  practiced.  They  were 
turned  down,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  exception  of  one,  ac- 
ceptance of  which  I  was  able  to  obtain. 
It  was  In  connection  with  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  measure,  which  has 
not  yet  been  enacted  into  law  by  the 
House.  It  has  been  passed  only  by  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  discrimination  Is 
morally  right.  In  my  opinion  It  is 
morally  wrong. 

If  I  owned  a  business  establishment 
serving  the  general  public,  everyone 
would  be  welcome  In  It.  If  I  owned  a 
business  establishment  In  which  I  em- 
ployed people.  I  would  consider  every 
applicant  on  the  basis  of  his  merit,  not 
on  the  basis  of  his  color  or  ethnic  origin. 

At  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  had  only 
one  employee,  my  personal  secretary,  she 
was  a  young  Negro  woman.  She  was  In 
my  employ  for  2  years.  She  was  a  stu- 
dent of  mine  In  the  university.  She  was 
very  efficient,  very  talented,  and  she  ac- 
quitted herself  well.  Were  she  to  pre- 
sent herself  to  my  office  for  employment, 
I  would  employ  her.  I  do  not  believe 
discrimination  is  right.  But  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  title  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  because,  In  their  eagerness  to 
protect  one  civil  liberty,  the  proponents 
of  the  proposal  cast  aside  other  funda- 
mental and  well-established  civil  liber- 
ties of  at  least  equal  lmE>ortance. 

This  Is  not  a  proper  field  for  Federal 
legislation.  Discrimination  problems 
are  best  handled  at  the  State  and  local 
level  and  through  the  force  of  public 
opinion.    I  think  Federal  Government 


regulation  of  employment  is  absolutely 
foreign  to  a  free  enterprise  society,  and, 
indeed,  to  a  free  society  of  any  kind. 

Without  the  willingness  of  Individuals 
to  achieve  progress  in  this  field,  this 
bill  would  be  unenforclble  and  T70uld 
incite  violence.  It  could  be  enforced 
only  In  a  Federal  police  state. 

Attempts  to  legislate  morality  breed 
contempt  for  the  law,  as  was  so  often 
the  CEise  of  prohibition.  I  happen  to 
tHink  that  Americans  are  awake  to  this 
problem  and  that  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  United  States  are  work- 
ing quietly  and  privately  to  solve  it  In  a 
fashion  much  more  effective  than  the 
Federal  Government's  intervention  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  employment 
practices  type  law  can  only  transfer  the 
seat  of  persistent  discrimination.  Such 
a  law  cannot  eliminate  discrimination; 
only  the  hearts  of  men  can  do  that.  An 
FTEPC  law  can,  however,  establish  legal 
discrimination  In  a  heartless  Federal 
bureaucracy  which  has  no  rightful  con- 
cern in  the  matter  at  all. 

This  proposed  title  of  H.R.  7152  vio- 
lates our  Constitution.  Moreover,  It  Ig- 
nores the  facts  that  Americans  are  aware 
of  the  problem  involved,  and  It  threat- 
ens any  atmosphere  of  reason  through 
which  Americans  might  work  to  solve 
that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  coercion  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  reason. 

Let  us  understand  why  we  have  this 
problem.  We  have  this  problem  because 
there  Is  prejudice  on  the  part  of  men. 
Prejudice  Is  a  state  of  mind;  and  rarely 
have  any  laws  been  enacted  in  this  coun- 
try that  have  changed  an  American's 
mind. 

I  can  tell  Senators  a  thing  or  two  about 
why  there  is  a  biracial  problem  in  the 
South.  I  can  tell  Senators  that  a  few 
New  England  Yankees  had  more  to  do 
with  that  than  we  did.  I  can  teU  Sena- 
tors that  in  the  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
idea  that  the  newly  freed  slaves  should  be 
gradually  mentored  by  the  whites. 
Negroes  had  been  enslaved.  This  is  not 
to  our  credit.  They  were  not  educated. 
They  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  except  in 
certain  commimi ties.  Lincoln  knew  this; 
and  he  reasoned  that  they  would  be  just 
as  good  citizens  as  there  were  in  this 
country  If  they  could  gradually  be  edu- 
cated as  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship; If  they  could  gradually  be  taught; 
If  they  could  gradually  take  their  places. 
It  was  his  idea  that  the  native  leadership 
could  be  reestablished  as  the  leadership 
in  this  area.  But  with  the  awful  shot 
that  killed  Lincoln,  there  rose  to  power 
embittered  men,  such  as  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  Charles  Sumner,  who  were 
determined  to  impose  a  vindictive  pun- 
ishment on  the  southern  people.  They 
did  so. 

It  has  taken  us  almost  a  century  to 
pay  off  the  debts  incurred  in  our  States 
by  Reconstruction  legislatures  that  ap- 
propriated for  themselves  such  legisla- 
tive supplies  as  champagne,  gold  watches, 
and  ladles'  underwear,  and  levied  con- 
fiscatory taxes  upon  our  people.  But 
that  is  not  of  particular  Importance.  We 
are  doing  pretty  well  down  there  now. 
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What   is  important  is  that  In 


their 


tes, 
the 
for 
in- 


eagerness  to  punish  the  native  wh 
they  created  a  situation  in  which 
whites  were  to  develop  and  harbor 
years  the  terrible  prejudice  against 
nocent  Negroes  who  were  exploited  by 
the  carpetbaggers,  the  mUitary  govern- 
ments, and  the  self-seeking  politiciians, 
and  set  in  positions  of  responsibility  pat 
they  were  not  prepared  to  accept,  and 
were  segregated.  I 

I  could  show  Senators  the  gravesttnes 
in  old  churchyards  in  my  State  thati  ex- 
isted before  the  Civil  War.  The  n^es 
of  the  white  and  Negro  members  of  those 
churches  are  on  the  gravestones,  pur- 
ing  the  Reconstruction  period,  thejidea 
was  that  if  the  poor  black  man  was  Jo  be 
exploited,  he  must  be  kept  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  native  whites.  So  the 
Negroes  were  placed  in  separate  churches 
and  separate  schools.  Then  such  pr  3pa- 
ganda  agencies  as  the  Preedmen's  Bureau 
were  established. 

So  my  generation  is  not  responsible  for 
what  that  generation  did  or  failed  t)  do. 
But  we  are  the  historical  victims  of  the 
atmosphere  of  bitterness,  vindictive ness, 
and  defeat  following  the  Civil  War.  Un- 
til this  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  men  can 
be  erased,  there  will  never  be  a  lasting 
solution  of  the  biracial  problem  ir.  the 
United  States. 

Such    a    solution    can    be    achieved 
There  are  men  of  good  will  in  my  se|;tion 
of  the  country,  as  indeed  there  a 
every  section  of  the  country,  who 
uinely  want  to  see  the  situation  resolved 
but  who  do  not  by  Federal  compu  sion. 
who  do  not  with  harshness  and  vindic 
tiveness.  wish  to  shove  something  lown 
people's  throats  to  the  extent  thi.t  an 
atmosphere  of  bitterness  and  rancor  is 
created  that  may  make  it  difficult. ;  f  not 
impossible,  for  men  of  good  will  of  all 
races  to  settle  down  to  resolve  theii  mu- 
tual discontent.    Only  when  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  have  beer  pre- 
pared can  the  winter  of  our  discontent  be 
made  a  glorious  summer. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      " 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 
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Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Pong 


Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 


Mclntyn 

McNamafa 

Metcalf 

Monron^ 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Neubergfr 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smathei^ 

Tower 

Walters 

WllUanu 

William! 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Brewster  In  the  chair) 
present. 


N.J. 

Del. 

(Mr. 
A  quokun  is 


ORDER     OF     BUSINESS 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   Presidenjt 


the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  ihe? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     Have  I  the  floor? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
had. 


I  thought  the  Senator 


The 
roll: 


will 


Mr  SMATHERS.  If  I  have  the  floor. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  how  long  he  expects  to  hold 
forth  this  evening.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  it  could  well  be  until  11 
o'clock  or  thereafter.  It  would  not  be  a 
firm  commitment  of  course,  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable in  the  thrust  of  things  which 
happen  in  the  Senate,  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  questions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
that  the  Senator  could  hold  forth  until 
11  o'clock. 

Before  he  answers  the  question,  how- 
ever. I  should  like  to  address  an  inter- 
rogatory to  him,  only  because,  after  dis- 
cussing it  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  thought  there  could 
be  some  assurance  there  could  be  no 
further  "live  "  quorum  calls  tonight. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  responding  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation whatever  of  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  tonight.  I  under- 
stand the  inconvenience  that  would  be 
caused  to  many  Senators  at  this  late 
hour — or  even  at  a  later  hour— if  they 
were  to  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
Chamber,  so  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  for 

one. 

It  is  conceivable  that  I  may  speak  until 
11  o'clock  or  after,  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  suggested.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  it  would  depend  on 
the  questions  asked  me,  but  even  more 
likely  that  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks 
about  10:30 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  is  possible. 
Mr.    SMATHERS.     It   is   possible.     I 
could  also  go  on  until  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  possibly  there- 
after, if  necessary. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  necessary  I  could 
continue  even  a  little  longer;  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  there  were  suitable 
interrogatories,  the  Senator  could  talk 
until  midnight. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; but  I  should  say  at  the  moment  that 
I  expect,  from  what  I  have  prepared,  and 
what  I  really  wish  to  say,  that  I  could 
probably  stop  at  10:30.  However,  I  have 
enough  to  carry  me  on  after  11  o'clock. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  keep  going  I  can 
do  so  until  midnight,  but  I  do  not  propose, 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  propose  that  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  bill  at  10:30?  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield  for  that  question? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  suggest  a  vote  on  cloture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  said  on  the 
biU. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  only  suggest- 
ing that  I  make  my  speech.  I  may  con- 
ceivably continue  until  11  o'clock.  That 
is  the  only  suggestion  I  am  making  at 
this  particular  time,  other  than  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  not  very  good.  I  am  cer- 
tainly suggesting  that.  I  object  to  it  in 
no  uncertain  terms. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  further? 
The  Senator  feels  a  little  strongly  about 
the  biU.  I  know  that  he  would  not  wish 
to  leave  the  Senate  in  the  situation  where 
the  only  choice  left  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  to  vote  on  the  bill.  It 
is  the  intention  to  have  the  Senate  ses- 
sion end  at  11 :30  although  I  thought  per- 
haps it  might  run  until  12.  which  is  more 
reasonable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Eleven  o'clock  is  the 

witching  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Twelve  o'clock  is 
the  witching  hour  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  Senator  belongs 
to  the  wrong  lodge. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  daylight 
saving  time.  But  the  Senator  was  a  lit- 
tle uncertain  as  to  how  long  he  would 
speak  tonight.  Ordinarily,  he  is  much 
more  decisive.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
somewhat  weary  at  this  hour  of  8:30. 
I  would  suggest,  if  the  Senator  is  not 
speaking  as  late  as  11:30.  that  there  be 
a  quorum  call.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  find  good  reason  to  lay 
down  his  arguments  against  the  bill  in 
such  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  him 
to  explain  his  position,  and  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  talk  until  that  time,  there  will 
have  to  be  another  speaker. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  it  was  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  not  want  Senators  to 
speak  at  great  length,  and  now  he  is  urg- 
ing me  to  carry  on  until  11:30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator might  wish  to  spare  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  never  in- 
tended to  compete  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  with  respect  to  length  of 
speeches.  I  had  thought  possibly  I 
might  be  able  to  say  what  I  had  to  say 
within  an  hour,  or  2I2  hours,  speak  up 
until  11  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  perhaps 
a  little  earlier,  perhaps  a  little  later,  de- 
pendmg  on  the  extent  of  the  colloquy. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  have  a  quorum 
call  at  11:15  or  11  o'clock.  I  shall  be 
present. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  want  a  quorum  call 
at  all.  Though  I  should  like  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  bill  tonight.  If  the  Senator 
from  Florida  speaks  for  half  an  hour,  or 
2  hours,  or  3  hours,  it  is  planned  to  hold 
the  Senate  in  session  until  at  least  11 :30: 
and  it  is  desired  to  arrange  the  time 
accordingly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
vided that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  show  how  help- 
ful I  am.    I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  know- 
ing the  mental  agility  and  the  cerebral 
dexterity  of  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Florida 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  grateful  for 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  knowing  his 
physical    robustness    and    capacity    for 


undertaking  punishment  at  this  late 
hour.  I  am  confident  that  he  can  taik 
until  well  after  11  o'clock;  and  then,  of 
course,  our  distinguished  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  might  be  on  hand 
to  ask  him  questions  in  sufficient  number 
to  carry  on  the  debate  until  11:30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  depend  on 
it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  satisfy 
the  formula  laid  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Do  not  depend  on 

it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  11:30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  depend  on 
it.    It  must  be  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  had  set 
the  time  for  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Eleven  thirty. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    This  brings  up  the  point 
of  no  quorum.    If  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota wishes  a  quorum  call,  it  can  be 
had  now. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Anytime  any  Sen- 
ator wishes  a  quorum  call.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  that  take  care  of 
the  need? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  can  do 
as  he  wishes.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  time  to  spend  on  the  bill.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  see  it  spent  on  sufiBcient  speeches; 
but  spend  it  as  he  will,  the  Senate  will  be 
in  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
hamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Are  these  colloquies 
and  all  this  intervening  business  of  a 
sufficient  order  under  the  rule  to  justify 
another  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  business 
has  been  transacted  since  the  previous 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  was  printed  in  the  last 
Sunday's  edition  of  the  Miami  Herald 
entitled.  "On  Wisconsin."  This  is  an 
excellent  editorial  written  by  that  great 
publisher  who  is  so  admired  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  John  S. 
Knight,  and  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
meaning,  as  he  sees  it.  of  the  election 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  objection 
is  entered,  does  that  mean  that  there 
will  have  been  no  transaction  of  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not 
mean  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
unanimous  consent  is  granted,  It  counts 
as  a  transaction  of  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  if  it  is  ob- 
jected to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  coimt  as  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  for  that  purpose,  provided  that  in 
doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  should  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  or  should  yield  for  that  purpose, 
would  that  not  mean  that  he  had  con- 
sumed the  time  of  another  speech  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate?  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yields  and  a 
quorum  call  is  had.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  loses  the  floor,  and  this  will  be 
counted  as  a  speech  on  his  part. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  that  count 
as  a  speech  despite  the  fact  that  I  have 

not  made  a  speech?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  been  speaking  for  a 
while  now. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Chair  is  very 
flattering.  The  Chair  ought  to  hear  me 
when  I  am  really  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
a  formal  ruling  by  the  Chair?  Is  an 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  in 
order?  Does  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
or  have  it  considered  as  a  speech,  so  that 
he  may  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  it  require 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes,  ex- 
cept for  a  question.     Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  May  I  propoimd  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  having  it  con- 
sidered as  a  speech?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  propound  his  Inqxiiry. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights 
bill.  If  I  should  determine  to  offer  that 
amendment  and  discuss  the  amendment 
to  the  civil  rights  bill,  would  that  con- 
stitute business  so  that  thereafter  a  Sen- 
ator might  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  an 
amendment  were  offered,  it  would  be 
sufficient  justification  for  a  Senator  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  decided  not 
to  offer  the  amendment,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  Senators  are  present 
and  because  the  Presiding  Officer  is 
eager  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  know  he  wants  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber.  I  am  appreciative  of  that  fact. 
Therefore,  I  shall  proceed  at  this  point 
with  my  prepared  remarks. 

While  the  able  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta is  present.  I  may  say  to  him  and  other 
Senators  that  this  is  the  third  time  I 
have  tried  to  make  this  particular  speech. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  even  though 
it  consists  of  a  mere  80  pages.  Even  so. 
I  have  reached  only  page  29  because  of 
the  fact  that  Senators  who  are  propo- 
nents of  civil  rights  legislation  have 
asked  so  many  illuminating  questions 
that  I  have  occupied  as  much  as  3  or  4 
hours  without  completing  the  reading  of 
my  speech. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 

"quiry?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor  and  without  its  being  con- 
sidered as  another  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  has  been  a  ruling 
from  the  Chair  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  making  his  speech,  and 
has  now  been  speaking  for  15  minutes, 
according  to  the  rule.  I  have  observed 
Senator  after  Senator  conclude  a  speech 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present.  How  long  does 
the  Chair  believe  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida must  continue  to  speak  before  he  is 
eligible  to  make  the  point  that  business 

has  been  transacted?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  previous 
comments  of  the  Chair,  in  response  to 
parliamentary  inquiries,  have  not  been 
formal  rulings,  and  that  any  comments 
on  the  bill  by  Senators  are  speeches,  but 
that  no  business  has  been  transacted  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parli£anentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  sigain  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  I  5ielded  previously. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  How  did  it  occur  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  concluded  his  speech,  which 
lasted  a  little  longer  than  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  but  was  in 
the  same  general  category,  he  made  a 
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point  of  order  that  a  quoriim  was  not 
present,  and  it  was  acceptable?  ThJre 
has  been  almost  20  minutes  of  a  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Why  daes 
he  not  have  as  much  right  as  the  S(?n- 
ator  from  Texas  to  take  his  seat  so  t^at 
a  point  of  order  can  be  made? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    That  is  what  we  fere 
against  in  the  bill — discrimination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
Senator  suggests  the  absence  of  a  qio- 
nun,  the  Chair  will  direct  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll.  The  only  way  to  stop  it 
then  will  be  to  make  a  point  of  order 
that  no  business  has  been  transacted 
There  has  been  no  suggestion  of  the  |ab 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  jvill 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield  to  the  ^en 
ator  from  Illinois,  provided  I  do  not 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittlout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguisjied 
Senator  wUl  not  be  charged  with  Ian- 
other  speech  if  the  absence  of  a  quotum 
is  suggested,  will  he?  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized,  an(J  he 
has  the  floor.  If  he  yields  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  quorum  call,  he  will  be  charged 
with  a  speech. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  pa^Ua- 
mentary  inquiry.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe^the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? I  ^, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  feble 
Senator  from  Vermont  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the   floor,   and  that  it  does  not  c^unt 

against  me  as  a  speech^ i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  ] and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    AIKEN.      It   has    already  J>een 
stated  that  the  able  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  suffering  from  cerebral  dexterity, 
I  believe  it  was  called.    In  view  of 
fact  that  this  attack  has  come  upon 
is  there  nothing  in  the  rules  which 
mits  the  Senate  to  extend  consideration 
to  him  in  view  of  that  affliction? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  not  an  aplic 
tion.    It  is  a  glorioixs  attribute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  some  circles  it 
is  considered  an  affliction. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Chair  does  not  believe  it  necessai^  to 
nile  on  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  will  not  questior 
decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  should  like  to 
pound  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and  wiljhout 
it  being  considered  a  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  J  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  I  understand, 
the  Chair  stated  that  if  a  question 
asked  or  a  statement  made  by  any  Sena- 
tor, that  particular  statement  would  be 
considered  as  one  speech  on  the  pending 
question.  Throughout  the  afte^oon 
and  throughout  the  past  few  wee^s  we 
have  observed  Senators  yield  for  the 
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pose of  another  Senator  making  a  state- 
ment, or  an  insertion  in  the  Record,  and 
things  of  that  character;  and  we  have 
seen  another  Senator  speak  for  10  or  15 
minutes  about  the  bill  in  some  instances 
in  order  to  give  his  colleague  a  respite. 
I  had  not  realized  that  statements  made 
then,  when  the  Senator  had  yielded,  were 
considered  as  a  speech  against  the  in- 
terrogator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  a 
Senator  who  is  recognized  yields  to 
another  Senator,  the  second  Senator  is 
not  recognized. 

The  original  Senator  has  the  floor. 
When  the  Senator  is  recognized,  even 
though  he  yields  to  another  Senator  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  Senator 
cannot  then  ask  for  a  quorum  call  or  be 
charged  with  a  speech  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senator  who  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  that 
which  I  have  already  said.  But  because 
there  were  so  many  Senators  who  were 
not  present  on  prior  occasions  to  hear 
what  I  had  to  say  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
talking  about  the  civil  rights  bill,  as  it  is 
inappropriately  known,  and  its  lack  of 
deference  to  administrative  procedures 
and  State-created  remedies. 

I  ."hall  also  speak  at  some  length  about 
other  procedural  defects  in  the  bill.  I 
expect  to  discuss  that  particular  point  a 
little  further  tonight.  I  am  totally  con- 
vinced that  if  Senators  will  stay  and  lis- 
ten to  me.  they  will  be  persuaded  by  what 
I  shall  say.  that  they  will  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  I  have  reached  with 
respect  to  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  and  presume  that,  as  I 
speak  this  evening,  if  any  Senator  does 
not  agree  with  that  which  I  shall  say,  he 
will  make  that  fact  known  so  that  we 
may  get  the  Record  straight.  If  he  stays 
and  listens  to  that  which  I  shall  say,  does 
not  object  to  it,  and  does  not  offer  his 
reasons  as  to  why  he  thinks  it  is  not 
right,  I  shall  assume  that  he  thinks  I  am 
right. 

LACK  OF  DEFERENCE  TO  ADMINISTRATTVE  PRO- 
CEDtTRES  AND  STATE-CREATED  REMEDIES;  OTHER 
PROCEDURAL  DEFECTS 

An  established  principle  of  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  procedure  is  that 
people  should  exhaust  out  of  court  pro- 
cedures prior  to  resorting  to  litigation. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  rule 
is  that  litigation  is  time  consuming,  emo- 
tion provoking,  and  expensive  to  all  par- 
ties and  to  the  States  and  should  be 
avoided  where  an  adequate  out-of-court 
remedy  exists.  The  rule  is  also  designed 
to  relieve  crowded  court  dockets. 

Where  congressional  action  results 
from  State  inaction,  there  is  a  similar 
policy  to  defer  any  Federal  action  until 
the  State  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply its  owTi  laws. 

The  bill  violates  both  of  these  concepts. 
For  example,  section  205(a)  provides  for 
district  court  jurisdiction  without  regard 
to  whether  the  aggrieved  party  shall 
have  exhausted  any  administrative  or 
other  remedies  that  may  be  provided  by 
law.  And  even  though  the  State  may 
have  a  perfectly  adequate  procedure  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  at  hand,  sec- 
tion 204(e)  of  the  bill  permits  the  Attor- 


ney General  to  disregard  the  State 
remedy  and  to  proceed  in  Federal  court 
without  even  permitting  the  State  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  act  under  State  law. 

Perhaps,  as  has  been  previously  noted, 
the  most  flagrant  and  dangerous  de- 
parture from  accepted  rules  of  civil  pro- 
cedure is  embodied  in  title  IX.    Under 
existing   law,   certain   civil  or  criminal 
actions  brought  in  the  State  courts  may 
be  removed  to  the  Federal  court  in  the 
district  and  division  in  which  the  action 
is  pending.     The  law  of  removal  pro- 
vides that  immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  a  removal  petition  by  the  defendant 
and  the  posting  of  a  minimum  bond,  the 
State  court  is  divested  of  jurisdiction  to 
proceed.     No  process  of  any  kind  can 
issue  by  the  State  court,  no  depositions 
can  be  taken,  hearings  scheduled  or  in 
progress   must  be   suspended,   and  the 
State  court  is  powerless  to  maintain  the 
status   quo.    Title    28,   section    1447(d) 
presently  provides  that  an  order  of  re- 
mand to  the  State  court  is  "not  review- 
able on  appeal  or  otherwise."    This  en- 
ables the  State  court  upon  remand  by 
the  Federal  district  court  to  promptly 
resume   jurisdiction   and   proceed   with 
the  disposition  of  the  cause  and  the  en- 
forcement of   its  orders.    Any  Federal 
questions  are  reviewable  by  the  Federal 
courts  through  regular  channels. 

Title  rx  would  add  to  section  1447(d) 
the  words,  "except  that  an  order  re- 
manding a  case  to  the  State  court  from 
which  it  was  removed  pursuant  to  section 
1443  of  this  title  shall  be  reviewable  by 
appeal  or  otherwise."  Thus  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  courts— in  these 
cases  alone — could  be  nullifled  for 
months  by  the  simple  flling  of  a  petition 
to  remove,  followed  by  an  adverse  order 
of  the  U.S.  district  court,  even  though 
followed  by  an  adverse  judgment  of  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  upon  the  appeal. 
This  seemingly  simple  amendment  would 
permit  the  whim  of  the  civil  rights  liti- 
gants—and none  other — to  destroy  the 
efficacy  of  State  courts.  For  all  of  the 
years  past  this  right  has  been  reserved 
to  the  U.S.  district  courts  on  the  motion 
to  remand  and  not  to  the  litigant. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other 
instances  in  which  standard  procedures 
are  not  followed. 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  cannot  conceive 
that  there  is  any  Senator — certainly  not 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeI.  not  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  nor  any  of  the  Senators 
present  tonight— who  would  want  to 
destroy  the  right  of  his  State  supreme 
court  or  his  State  court  system,  to  carry 
out  that  which  has  heretofore  been  a 
proper  matter  for  it  to  adjudicate. 

I  would  not  believe  any  Senator  would 
knowingly  or  willingly,  even  in  civil  rights 
cases,  go  before  his  own  State  court,  or 
his  own  State  bar  association— whether 
it  be  the  Wyoming  Bar  Association  or  the 
bar  association  of  some  other  State — and 
say  to  that  State  bar  association.  "I  am 
willing  to  adopt  a  procedure  and  vote  for 
a  procedure  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  negating  the  power  of  our 
State  system  of  courts,  and  even  our 
State  supreme  court,  to  act  on  this  par- 
ticular type  and  character  of  case." 
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It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  Sen- 
ator recognizing  that  this  is  a  Federal 
Union,  that  under  our  Constitution  the 
Federal  Government  is,  after  all,  only  a 
government  of  limited  power;  that,  with 
respect  to  the  10th  amendment,  all  pow- 
ers not  specifically  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  reserved  unto  the  State ; 
and  recognizing  that  each  State  has  a 
right  to  establish  its  own  system  of  juris- 
prudence, its  own  system  of  courts,  and 
realizing  that  each  Senator  is  elected  by 
the  people  of  his  State,  would  want,  with 
regard  to  this  bill,  to  say,  in  effect,  to  the 
people,  "We  are  going  to  take  away,  and 
knowingly  take  away  from  you  and  from 
the  State  system  of  courts,  the  authority 
and  the  jurisdiction  which  you  have  pre- 
viously had  in  matters  of  this  character." 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  title  IX  would 
do.    It  would  negate  the  right  of  State 
courts  to  act  in  matters  of  this  character. 
When  the  various  State  bar  associations 
understand  what  title  IX  provides.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Wyoming  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Iowa  Bar  Association,  the  Mary- 
land Bar  Association,  or  any  of  the  other 
bar    associations    around    the    country 
would  be  in  favor  of  it. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State 
Supreme  Courts  of  Maryland  or  Wyo- 
ming would  want  this  section  enacted 
into  law.  I  believe  they  would  not  look 
with  great  favor  upon  Senators  who  vot- 
ed to  diminish  their  power  and  mitigate 
their  rights  and  proscribe  in  many  re- 
spects their  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  that 
type. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  in- 
stances in  which  standard  procedures 
would  not  be  followed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  fees  may  enc9urage 
litigation.  And  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  a  failure  to  follow  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  standing  to  sue.  With- 
out discussing  all  of  these  procedural 
deficiencies,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  bill  is  a  procedural  mon- 
strosity, and  should  be  referred  to  proper 
committees  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  fur- 
ther study, 
rmj;  n — discrimination  in  places  of  public 

ACCOMMODATION 

I  would  like  to  devote  more  detailed 
attention  to  the  next  title  of  the  bill, 
which  I  consider  among  the  worst,  if  not 
the  worst,  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  refer 
to  title  II  on  "public  accommodations." 

This  title  begins  with  a  declaration 
that: 

All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fuU  and 
equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services,  fa- 
cilities, privileges,  advantages,  and  accom- 
modations of  any  place  of  public  accommo- 
dation •  •  •  without  discrimination  or  seg- 
regation on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

This  requirement  wovild  be  applicable 
to  inns,  hotels,  motels,  and  other  estab- 
lishments providing  lodging  to  transient 
guests;  restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunch 
rooms,  lunch  coimters,  soda  fountains, 
and  other  facilities  principally  engaged 
in  selling  food  for  consumption  on  the 
premises;  motion  picture  theaters,  the- 
aters, concert  halls,  sports  arenas,  sta- 
diums, and  other  places  of  exhibition  or 


entertainment,  and  all  other  establish- 
ments physically  located  within  any  of 
the  foregoing  or  within  the  premises  of 
which  any  of  the  foregoing  is  located. 
The  prohibitions  of  this  title  would  be 
enforced  by  civil  suits  for  Injunctions 
against  those  who  discriminate  against 
or  segregate  or  attempt  to  discriminate 
against  or  segregate  the  complainants  in 
the  establishments  previously  described. 
There  would  be  an  exclusion  from  the 
operation  of  this  title  of  those  establish- 
ments providing  lodging  for  transient 
guests  which  are  located  within  a  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  proprietor  as  his 
residence  and  which  contains  not  more 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire,  the  so- 
called  "Mrs.  Murphy"  exclusion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  if  it 
were  a  sound,  logical,  and  legally  defen- 
sible principle  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  have  authority  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  or  even  under  the  14th 
amendment,  to  regulate  hotels,  motels, 
or  similar  establishments,  on  the  basis 
that  their  operations  had  something  to 
do  with  interstate  commerce,  it  is  equally 
logical  that  no  distinction  could  be  drawn 
and  no  distinction  should  be  drawn  on 
the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  house.    If  the 
Federal  Government  has   authority  to 
regulate  the  hotel  or  restaurant  or  motel 
of  a  businessman  who  is  dealing  with 
transients,  and  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  say  what  he  can 
do  and  what  he  carmot  do  with  respect  to 
his  business,  and  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  decide  whom  he 
can  take  in  and  whom  he  carmot  take  in. 
it  is  obvious  that  the  next  step  would  be 
to  regulate  the  wages  he  could  pay  and 
the  amounts  he  could  charge.    If  that 
were  a  sound  doctrine  and  a  soimd  prin- 
ciple— as  the  bill  purports  to  provide — 
then,  in  all  candor  and  frankness,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  should  also  regvUate  every- 
one else,  even  Mrs.  Murphy,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  name  of  the  lady  who  op- 
erates  a  house  which  has  only  three 
rooms,  or  even  a  house  with  only  two 
rooms,  or  even  a  house  with  only  one 
room  for  transients. 

So  long  as  she  is  In  the  business  of 
taking  care  of  tourists,  if  the  doctrine  is 
sound,  it  should  be  extended,  and  she 
should  be  regulated. 

However,  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
do  not  propose  that  that  be  done — for 
the  reason  that  to  a  certain  extent  they 
are  playing  politics  with  the  bill.  They 
recognize  that  if  such  a  provision  were 
to  be  included,  many  local  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  hotel  and  motel  chains,  would 
figuratively  rise  up  on  their  hind  legs  and 
begin  to  go  about  in  their  communities 
preaching  against  this  new  Federal  reg- 
ulation. 

So  the  authors  of  the  bill  have  ex- 
cluded those  people  from  the  coverage  of 
the  bill,  even  though  if,  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  principles  were  sound  in  its  origin 
and  were  defensible  legally,  the  same 
provision  and  the  same  principle  should 
be  applied  to  everyone  in  the  business  of 
taking  care  of  transients. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  does  not  define 
very  clearly  who  Is  a  transient.  No- 
where in  the  bill  is  there  an  adequate 
definition  of,  or  even  an  attempt  to  de- 
fine "transient."    As  the  bill  now  stands. 


apparently  the  word  "transient"  means 
someone  who  moves  across  a  State  line; 
but  the  bill  does  not  say  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, or  when,  one  who  crossed 
a  State  line  would  be  regarded  or  held  to 
be  a  "transient." 

In  that  connection,  I  point  out  that 
one  of  my  sons  attends  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, in  New  Jersey,  Another  of  my 
sons  attends  the  great  university  at  New 
Haven.  Conn.— Yale.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
they  would  be  considered  "transients." 
In  order  to  reach  those  universities  from 
Florida,  they  cross  several  State  lines; 
and  they  remain  at  those  universities  for 
perhaps  5  months  at  a  time. 

Under  the  bill,  would  the  houses  in 
which  they  are  now  living  be  held  to  be 
boarding  houses  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  bill,  and  would  those  houses 
be  held  to  be  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  thus  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  under  the  commerce  clause? 
In  that  event,  would  those  who  own  and 
operate  boarding  houses  for  students  at 
Princeton  and  Yale  have  to  take  in— 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill — any  who 
might  apply  for  accommodation?    Per- 
haps the  owners  would  not  want  to  take 
in  all  who  applied;  perhaps  they  would 
think  that  some  would  not  fit  in  with 
the  groups  adready  living  in  those  houses. 
I  know  of  certain  houses  which  have 
only  persons  of  certain  religious  groups. 
Although  I  know  the  employment  title  of 
the  bill  specifically  exempts  religious  in- 
stitutions, nevertheless,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  particular  title,  if  a  man 
wished  to  operate  a  boarding  house  for 
students,  and  if  he  wished  to  have  only 
Methodist  students  live  there,  if  a  stu- 
dent of  another  faith  applied  and  were 
turned  down,  all  that  student  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  file  a  complaint  in 
which  he  said  he  had  been  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  religion  or  his 
creed.    In  that  case,  he  could  allege  dis- 
crimination   because    of    his    religion. 
Then  the  man  who  operated  the  board- 
ing house  would  have  to  come  into  court 
and  defend  himself;  and  the  burden  of 
proof  would  suddenly  be  shifted  upon 
him    He  would  have  to  prove  that  he 
did  not  have  discrimination  In  his  heart 
or  soul.    He  would  have  to  prove  that 
he  merely  wanted  to  have  only  Meth- 
odists in  his  boarding  house — but.  some- 
how, under  the  bill  such  a  restriction 
would  suddenly  become  all  wrong ;  or  he 
would  perhaps  say  that  he  merely  wished 
to  have  only  Presbyterians  in  his  board- 
ing house — but.  under  the  bill,  somehow, 
suddenly  such  a  preference  would  become 
all  wrong. 

The  bill  goes  entirely  too  far  In  that 
particular  respect.  When  we  talk  about 
"Mrs.  Murphy"  and  how  unfair  It  would 
be  to  apply  the  bill  to  her,  I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  she  has  been  excluded.  If 
the  legal  concept  Is  proper,  she  should  be 
included  In  the  title.  But  it  Is  not  a 
proper  legal  concept.  That  is  why  she 
has  been  left  out.  In  some  respects.  It 
can  be  said  that  by  so  doing  the  pro- 
ponents have  set  up  a  Juxtaposition 
within  themselves  in  that  they  are  deal- 
ing with  the  conunerce  clause  as  the 
basis  for  their  arguments  on  the  one 
hand,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
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would  not  give  Mrs.  Murphy  equal 
tection  of  the  laws.  The  proponents  do 
not  say  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  "You  wi^l  be 
treated  like  any  other  citizen  becaus^  you 
have  only  five  rooms  and  because  you^  are 
small.  The  moral  principle  that  I  have 
heard  them  talking  about  does  no^  ap 
ply  to  you  because  of  your  size."     I 

If  the  principle  were  sound.  th(  bill 
ought  to  apply.  Other  "Mrs.  Muri^hys" 
around  the  country  know  that,  as 
authors  of  the  bill.  But  these  are  merely 
some  of  the  things  that  are  wrong  with 

the  bill.  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  the  ablest  presentation, 
in  my  judgment,  that  was  made  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  title  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  durir.g  its 
hearings  on  the  prior  public  accom- 
modations proposal  was  that  of  the  Gov 
ernor  of  the  State  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  part.  I  speak  of 
Parris  Bryant.  His  reasoning  shou  Id  be 
made  available  to  all  Senators,  no  just 
to  the  members  of  that  conunittee  who 
were  present  during  Governor  Bn  ant's 
testimony. 

I  do  not  believe  there  were  many  Sen 
ators  present  when  the  Governor 
fled  which  was  unfortunate  for  thefei. 

In  order  that  this  testimony  mfey  be 
given  the  widest  possible  attentiojn  for 
the  light  it  sheds  upon  this  proposal,  I 
should  like  to  read  only  a  portion  Df  his 
comments  from  the  record  of  the  hearing 
of  July  29, 1963.    He  said : 

I  have  seen  some  suggestions  that  tl  le  real 
contest  is  between  human  rights  and 
erty  rights.  That  Is  not  so.  Proper 
no  rights.  Humans  have  the  right  to  own 
property  Just  as  they  have  the  right  to  speak, 
and  to  worship,  and  to  travel  from  Sate  to 
State. 

One  man  owns  a  piece  of  property 
has  earned  It.  He  may  have  acquired  It  by 
saving  money  he  otherwise  would  hav^  spent 
for  some  other  purpose,  perhaps  f6r  the 
pleasure  of  travel. 

He  may  have  acquired  It  by  borrowl  ig  and 
thereby  risked  the  security  of  his  ai;e  and 

his  family. 

He  may  have  acquired  It  by  workli^g  long 
hours  while  others  rested  or  played. 
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In  most  instances  that  is  the 
The  Governor  went  on  to  say — 
In   any   event.   It   Is   his — by   law 
every  principle  of  Jxistlce. 

What  this  bill   1732  proposes  to 
take  part  of  that  right  away  from 
give    It    to    someone    else    who    has 
earned  It. 

We  are  dealing  here  today  with 
rights.     The   only   question    is:    Who 
have  those  property  rights?     Shall  It  ' 
man  who  has  earned? — or  the  man  w 
coveted  that  which  he  has  not  earne^ 

The  only  "himian  rights"  Involved 
rights  of  some  humans  against  the 
other  humans. 

The  debate  in  which  we  are  now 
Is   over  the   assertion  of  a   new   right 
right   of   nonowners   of   property   to   i 
prlate  It  from  the  owners.     The  new 
is  asserted  In  the  name  of  equality.    1 
ently  stated,  this  is  a  debate  betwee  i 
who  seek  to  preserve  freedom  In  the 
property  by  Its  owners  and  those  who 
appropriate  a  part  of  the  bundle  ol 
which    make    up    that    ownership, 
compensation,   to   the   public   in   thi- 
of  equality. 

May  I  suggest,  gentlemen,  that  th< 
goal  for  the  Congress  to  seek  is  not  h 
fer   of   property   rights,   but   freedom 
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would  all  agree  that  the  traveler  Is  free  and 
should  be  free  not  to  buy.  He  can  pass  a 
hotel  or  a  motel  he  does  not  like  because 
he  does  not  like  the  town,  he  does  not  like 
the  color  of  the  hotel,  or  he  does  not  like 
the  name. 

He  can  stop  and  go  in.  and  when  he  sees 
the  owner  he  can  decide  he  does  not  like 
him  because  he  does  not  like  his  mustache, 
or  his  accent,  or  his  prices,  or  his  race,  or  his 
other  customers.  He  can  turn  around  after 
he  has  gone  in  and  observed  what  Is  there 
and  walk  out  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  all. 

Why  not?  He  ought  to  be  able  to  do  these 
things.  He  is  a  free  man.  So  Is  the  owner 
of  the  property.  And  if  the  traveler  Is  free 
not  to  buy  because  he  does  not  like  the 
owner's  mustache,  accent,  prices,  race,  other 
customers,  or  for  any  or  no  reason,  the  owner 
of  the  property  ought  to  have  the  same 
freedom. 

That,  it  seems  to  me.  is  simple  justice. 
The  wonder  Is  really  that  It  can  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  Invasion 
of  property  rights  is  nothing  new — that  our 
courts  have  for  years  upheld  laws  on  zoning, 
minimum  wages,  collective  bargaining,  etc. 
I  submit  that  the  comparison  is  superficial, 
and  the  argument  misleading.  The  dilTerence 
in  degree  is  so  great  that  it  amounts  to  a 
difference  in  kind.  The  same  argument 
would  sustain  price  control  or  rationing. 
The  same  argument  would  sustain  the  equal 
ownership  of  property — which  can  only  be 
achieved  through  ownership  of  all  property 
by  the  State  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  this  last 
decade  about  the  5th  amendment,  about  the 
10th  amendment,  about  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  surely  all  of  these  deserve  our 
respect  and  our  attention.  But  I  call  your 
attention  now  to  another  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  which  has  never  been  modified 
or  superseded.  It  Is  In  the  ninth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  reads  thusly:  "The 
enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people." 

My  petition.  Senators,  now  is  that  you 
not  deny  or  disparage  the  right  of  the  people 
to  own  property — that  you  not  further  re- 
strict their  freedom. 

There  is  much  support  from  author- 
ities on  jurisprudence  and  constitutional 
law  for  Governor  Bryant's  thesis  that 
property  rights  are  a  species  of  human 
rights.  James  Madison,  who  is  often 
called  the  father  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, said  in  a  speech  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  on  December  2, 
1829: 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  persons  now 
and  property  are  the  two  great  subjects  on 
which  governments  are  to  act;  and  that  the 
rights  of  persons,  and  the  rights  of  property, 
are  the  objects,  for  the  protection  of  which 
government  was  Instituted.  These  rights 
cannot  well  be  separated.  The  personal 
right  to  acquire  property,  which  Is  a  natural 
right,  gives  to  property  when  acquired,  a 
right  to  protection,  as  a  social  right. 

Further  on  the  solid  grounding  of 
property  rights  in  the  realities  of  nature, 
it  was  said  in  the  10th  edition  of  Kent's 
"Commentaries  on  American  Law"  pub- 
lished in  1860,  at  volume  2,  pages  400- 
401: 

The  sense  of  property  Is  Inherent  In  the 
human  breast,  and  the  gradual  enlargement 
and  cultivation  of  that  sense,  from  Its  feeble 
force  In  the  savage  state,  to  Its  ftill  vigor 
and  maturity  among  polished  nations,  forms 
a  very  instructive  portion  of  the  history  of 
civil  society.  Man  was  fitted  and  intended 
by  the  author  of  his  being  for  society  and 


government,  and  for  the  acquisition  and  en- 
joyment of  property.  It  Is,  to  speak  correct- 
ly, the  law  of  his  nature;  and  by  obedience 
to  this  law,  he  brings  all  his  faculties  Into 
exercise,  and  is  enabled  to  display  the  vari- 
ous and  exalted  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
•  •  *  •  * 

The  sense  of  property  is  graciously  be- 
stowed on  mankind  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
ing them  from  sloth,  and  stimulating  them 
to  action;  and  so  long  as  the  right  of  ac- 
quisition is  exercised  In  conformity  to  the 
social  relations,  and  the  moral  obligations 
which  spring  from  them.  It  ought  to  be 
sacredly  protected.  The  natural  and  active 
sense  of  property  pervades  the  foundations 
of  social  Improvement.  It  leads  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth,  the  institution  of  gov- 
ernment, the  establishment  of  Justice,  the 
acquisition  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the 
growth  of  the  useful  arts,  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, the  productions  of  taste,  the  erec- 
tions of  charity,  and  the  display  of  the  benev- 
olent affections. 

Dean  Emeritus  Roscoe  Pound  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  is  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities  on  jurisprudence. 
In  his  work  "Jurisprudence,"  at  volume 
IV,  page  56,  he  said: 

There  is  no  more  ambiguous  word  in  legal 
and  Juristic  literature  than  the  word  "right." 
In  its  most  general  sense  it  means  a  reason- 
able expectation  Involved  In  civilized  life. 

Developing  this  thought  further  in  his 
book,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Law,"  Dean  Pound  says  at  page  108: 

In  civilized  society  men  must  be  able  to 
assume  that  they  may  control,  for  purposes 
beneficial  to  themselves,  what  they  have  dis- 
covered and  appropriated  to  their  own  use. 
what  they  have  created  by  their  own  labor, 
and  what  they  have  acquired  under  the  ex- 
isting social  and  economic  order. 

.  •  •  •  • 

A  social  Interest  In  the  security  of  ac- 
quisitions and  a  social  Interest  In  the  secu- 
rity of  transactions  are  the  forms  of  the  In- 
terest In  the  general  security  which  gives  the 
law  most  to  do. 

There  are  two  quotations  from  legal 
scholars  which  might  be  added  to  Gov- 
ernor Bryant's  comments  on  the  appli- 
cability of  the  ninth  amendment  to  this 
proposal.  The  first  is  from  pages  58  and 
69  of  Patterson's  book,  "The  Forgotten 
Ninth  Amendment,"  where  he  said: 

The  entire  context  of  the  ninth  amend- 
ment, and  Its  historic  background,  definitely 
prove  that  It  was  Intended  solely  as  a  protec- 
tion of  our  unenumerated  personal  rights  as 
Individuals  as  distinguished  from  our  public 
or  collective  rights.  This  concept  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  even  balance  In  the 
Constitution. 

The  right  of  Individuals  to  acquire  prop- 
erty and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor  are  natural  rights  and  are  essential 
to  the  mental  and  spiritual  happiness  ol 
the  Individual.  This  is  true  because  human 
nature  demands  these  rights.  The  right  of 
private  ownership  of  property  Is  one  of  the 
freedoms  and  liberties  that  makes  our  sys- 
tem of  government  preferable  to  any  other. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  moral 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

In  Kelsey's  1936  law  review  article, 
"The  Ninth  Amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,"  in  volume  II  of  the  Indi- 
ana Law  Journal,  at  page  309.  it  is  said: 

The  general,  undefined,  and  illusive  right 
"to  the  pursuit  of  happiness",  the  elemental 
right  of  self-preservation,  and  the  general 
statement  In  the  Virginian  "reservations"  as 
to   the   right   to   the   "means   of   acquiring. 
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possessing  and  protecting  property  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety,"  Insofar  as 
they  are  rights,  and  Insofar  as  they  contain 
elements  not  embraced  within  the  enumer- 
ated rights,  may  be  protected  by  the  ninth 
amendment. 

Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  in  referring  to 
property  and  property  rights,  used  the 
phrase,  "the  bundle  of  privileges  that 
make  up  property  or  ownership."  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  all  these  legal  authorities 
that  a  statute  such  as  this,  which  would 
deprive  a  property  owner  of  the  privilege 
of  making  his  own  decision  as  to  whom 
he  will  allow  to  use  his  property  would 
violate  his  property  rights,  thus  destroy- 
ing what  Dean  Povmd  calls  a  "reasonable 
expectation  involved  in  civilized  life"; 
that  it  would,  in  the  words  of  Patterson, 
deprive  the  individual  of  the  "natural 
right"  to  "enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor,"  which  is  "essential  to  the  mental 
and  spiritual  happiness  of  the  individ- 
ual"; that  it  would  also  deprive  our 
Nation  of  "one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  its  moral  strength";  that  the  right  of 
which  the  individual  would  be  deprived 
is  one  of  the  "unenumerated"  rights 
which  has  never  been  delegated  to  the 
central  government  and  which  is  re- 
served by  the  ninth  amendment  to  the 
individual.  This  is  a  loss  which  would 
be  suffered  by  all  Americans,  without 
regard  to  differences  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin. 

In  addition  to  the  ninth  amendment, 
there  are  other  provisions  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  cast  doubt  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  public  accommodations 
proposal.     The  14th  amendment  is  the 
provision  upon  which  major  reliance  is 
usually  placed  in  attempting  to  sustain 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  action  in 
the  field  of  race  relations.    The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  in  a  number  of  decisions 
has  established  the  rule,  derived  from 
the  clear  wording  of  the  amendment  it- 
self, that  it  inhibits  only  State  action,  not 
that  of  one  individual  against  another. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  which  is  on 
all  fours  with  this  bill  is  the  Civil  Rights 
Cases.  109  U.S.  3   (1883).    The  statute 
which  was  there  held  unconstitutional  as 
beyond  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the 
14th  amendment  was  one  passed  in  1875. 
which  declared  that  all  persons  within 
the    jurisdiction   of    the   United   States 
should  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  ad- 
vantages,   facilities,    and    privileges    of 
inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  and  wa- 
ter, theaters  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement,  subject  only  to  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  established  by  law 
and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every 
race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous 
condition  of  servitude.     In  its  opinion, 
the  Court  observed  that  "individual  in- 
vasion of  individual  rights  is  not  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  amendment." 

In  the  majority  opinion,  which  was 
written  by  the  very  able  and  prominent 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  it  was  stated: 

Positive  rights  and  privileges  are  undoubt- 
edly secured  by  the  14th  amendment,  but 
they  are  secured  by  way  of  prohibition 
against  State  laws  and  State  proceedings 
affecting  those  rights  and  privileges,  and  by 
power  given  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
pxirjjose   of   carrying   such   prohibition   Into 


effect,  and  such  legislation  must  necessarily 
be    predicated    upon    such    supposed    State 
laws  or  State  proceedings,  and  be  directed 
to    the    correction    of    their    operation    and 
effect.    Until  some  State  law  has  been  passed, 
or  some  State  action  through  its  officers  or 
agents  has  been  taken,  adverse  to  the  rights 
of  citizens  sought  to  be   protected   by  the 
14th  amendment,  no  legislation  of  the  United 
States  under  said  amendment,  nor  any  pro- 
ceeding under  such  legislation,  can  be  called 
into  activity — of  course,  legislation  may,  and 
should  be,  provided  In  advance  to  meet  the 
exigency  when  It   arises;   but  It   should  be 
adapted  to  the  mischief  and  wrong  which 
the    amendment    was    intended    to    provide 
against;  and  that  is.  State  laws  or  State  ac- 
tion of  some  kind,  adverse  to  the  rights  of 
the    citizens    secured    by    the    amendment. 
Such  legislation  cannot  properly  cover  the 
whole  domain  of  rights,  appertaining  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  defining  them  and  pro- 
viding for  their  vindication.    That  would  be 
to  establish  a  code  of  municipal  law  regula- 
tive of  all  private  rights  between  man  and 
man  In  society.    It  would  be  to  make  Con- 
gress take  the  place  of  the  State  legislatures 
and  to  supervise  them.    In  fine,  the  legisla- 
tion which  Congress  Is  authorized  to  adopt 
in  this  behalf   Is   not   generally   legislation, 
that  Is,  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for   counteracting  such   laws   as  the   States 
may  adopt   or  enforce,   and   which,   by  the 
amendment,  they  are  prohibited  from  making 
or  enforcing,  or  such  acts  and  proceedings 
as  the  States  may  commit  or  take,  and  which, 
by  the  amendment,  they  are  prohibited  from 
committing  or  taking. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  since  the  civil 
rights  cases  which,  among  others,  have 
reaffirmed  this  doctrine  are  Hodges  v. 
United  States.  203  U.S.  1  (1906) ;  Shelley 
V.  Kraemer,  334  U.S.  1  (1948) ;  Burton  v. 
Wilmington  Parking  Authority,  356  U.S. 
715  (1961);  and  Peterson  v.  City  of 
Greenville.  373  U.S.— May  20.  1963.  In 
the  Greenville  decision,  which  is  now 
only  a  few  months  old,  the  Court  said: 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  under  our  de- 
cisions "private  conduct  abridging  Individual 
rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  unless  to  some  significant  extent 
the  State  In  any  of  Its  manifestations  has 
been  found  to  have  become  Involved  in  It." 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  as  recently 
as  just  a  few  months  ago  that,  as  be- 
tween individuals,  one  could  not  adopt  a 
law  such  as  is  sought  to  be  adopted  in 
the  Senate,  based  upon  one  individual's 
rights  vis-a-vis  another  individual's 
rights,  and  claim  the  protection  of  the 
14th  amendment  as  the  basis  for  enact- 
ing the  law. 

If  that  is  the  argument— and  I  know 
that  it  has  been  made  by  many  Senators 
who  are  proponents  of  the  bill — not  only 
are  they  flying  directly  in  the  face  of  all 
the  outstanding  juridical  thought  which 
has  been  written  down  on  this  particu- 
lar subject,  but  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  they  are  even  going  in  the 
face  of  the  liberal  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  this  particular  point, 
when  it  decided  this  particular  question 
as  recently  as  May  of  1963. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  recognize  the 
futility  of  legislation  essentially  involv- 
ing a  moral  question,  and  should  recog- 
nize that  prejudices  and  discriminations 
will  be  practiced  in  every  State,  and  in 
every  city,  so  long  as  we  all  are  as  hu- 
man as  we  are ;  and  should  recognize  that 
such  prejudices  and  discriminations  will 
not  be  eliminated  whether  they  exist  in 


the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  State  of 
Vermont,  or  in  any  city  of  those  great 
States.  We  just  cannot  enact  a  law  and 
make  one  group  of  citizens,  ipso  facto, 
like  another  group  of  citizens.  ViTe  can- 
not coerce  them  by  law  into  making  them 
like  it.  In  some  cases,  it  is  obviously  to 
be  regretted,  where  there  is  open  and 
unfair  discrimination,  but  having  existed 
as  long  as  it  has  existed,  which  is  from 
the  flrst  day  of  recorded  history,  or  from 
the  day  of  Adam  and  Eve — which  many 
concede  to  be  the  earliest  point  in  time- 
it  has  existed  from  that  time  until  the 
present  day.  It  will  exist  on  into  the 
future,  even  in  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  great  State  of  Vermont,  the 
great  State  of  Nebraska,  or  any  other 
State. 

We  can  enact  this  bill  and  put  the  law 
on  the  statute  books,  and  we  can  pass 
600  pages  of  other  laws  with  respect  to 
discrimination  and  try  to  say  to  people, 
"You  shall  not  discriminate,  you  shall 
not  move  over  into  new  neighborhoods, 
you  shall  not  object  if  we  transport  chil- 
dren by  bus  across  the  city."  They  will 
object  to  it,  anyway,  until  the  happy  day 
comes  when,  through  education,  and 
possibly  a  greater  exercise  of  religious 
influence,  we  labor  somehow  to  diminish 
the  problem  and  finally  eliminate  it.  But 
it  will  never  be  eliminated  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield,  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with 
that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
the  bill  which  relates  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  schoolchildren  by  bus  from  one 
district  to  another?  I  find  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  pertains  to  any  such  provision. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  that  in  the 
House  an  attempt  was  made  to  drop 
that  particular  section,  but  I  have  the 
strong  feeling  that  there  is  some  latitude 
within  the  biU  that  might  depend  upon 
one's  interpretation  which  might  permit 
it  to  be  done. 

I  agree  that  some  proponents  of  the 
legislation  have  said  that  they  did  not 
want  that  provision  to  be  in  the  bill.  I 
hope  the  Supreme  Comt  of  the  United 
States,  in  looking  at  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act,  will  conclude  that  there 
is  no  authority  in  it  to  "bus"  students 
from  one  area  to  another.  That  method 
is  being  tried  in  many  areas  today,  even 
in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  am  not  aware  that  the  Sena- 
tors who  represent  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  have  raised  any 
great  objection  to  the  fact  that  such  at- 
tempts  are   being   made   in   their  own 

State. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
with  the  same  understanding  as  before. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  not  aware  that  any' 
such  provision  is  contained  in  the  bill.  I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not. 
I  am  so  advising  my  constituents.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
not  at  any  time  conmiitted  himself  ir 
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favor  of  the  arbitrary  transfer  by 
or  any  other  means  of  transportatloti  of 
children  from  one  district  to  another, 
allegedly  to  eliminate  what  some  people 
have  called  racial  imbalance.  I  do  i  not 
And  such  a  provision  in  the  bill.  I  have 
not  advocated  its  insertion  in  the  bill  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  dojt  by 
force  or  compulsion  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  I 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  parents  of 
the  children,  without  regard  to  tjheir 
color,  prefer  to  keep  their  children  as 
close  to  them  as  they  can,  and  in  scl^ools 
as  convenient  as  possible.  J 

I  am  afraid  that  this  may  be  orie  of 
those  representations  or  notes  of  Ifear 
which  are  sounded  from  time  to  tirje  to 
alarm  people  needlessly  as  to  wh^t  is 
contained  in  the  biU.    I  have  received 
many  letters  alleging  that  in  the   bill 
there  is  a  provision  which  would  prevent 
the  promotion  of  a  white  man.  for  ex- 
ample, over  a  Negro,  or  vice  versa.   1  here 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  would    orce 
the  hiring  of  a  Negro  over  a  white  man 
or  vice  versa.     The  intent  Is  tha|;  all 
men  and  women  shall  be  treated  an  an 
equal  basis  and  with  equal  justice  i|nder 
law     Workers  who  are  entitled  by'  sen- 
iority or  capacity,  or  by  the  perforn^ance 
of  their  job.  or  ability  to  be  pror^oted 
are  not.  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  de- 
nied their  right  of  promoUon.    Thtre  is 
no  provision  in  the  bill,  or  any  arbi- 
trary   requirement,    imder    which  jthey 
would  be  denied  promotions  on  iperit. 
or  denied  their  seniority  rights,  orl  any- 
thing of  that  sort.   In  my  judgment,  the 
bill  seeks  merely  equal  justice  undet  law. 
If  the  Senator  feels  that  there  is  I  more 
in  the  bill  than  appears  in  its  wording, 
I  shaU  be  only  too  glad  to  have  thei  Sen- 
ator's views  on  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  thank  the]  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  itate- 
ment.    I  am  sure  the  Senator  agree$  that 
among  certain  minority  groups  ^ithin 
the  United  States  today  a  great  effort  is 
being  made  to  eliminate  what  is  called  an 
imbalance  with   respect  to  how  biany 
white  children  and  how  many  colored 
children  are  attending  the  schools.  1  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  read  about  the  incident 
that  occurred  in  Cleveland  last  iweek. 
when  some  preachers  got  in  front  of  a 
tractor  and  another  one  got  behind  the 
tractor  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  build- 
ing of  a  school  which  had  been  jjudged 
by  the  school  board  to  be  in  the  j)roper 
place  in  which  to  build  it.    Those  people 
had  come  there  in  an  effort  to  sXA>V  the 
building  of  the  school,  in  the  face  |of  the 
county's  determination  and  the  ^chool 
board's  determination  to  build  it  there, 
because  they  said  it  would  be  primarily 
and  essentially  a  colored  school,  ar(d  they 
did  not  want  it  to  be  built  there. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  read  aboipt  that 
Incident.  I  am  sure  he  has  also  read 
about  the  fact  that  in  the  city  Of  New 
York  there  has  been  considerably  com- 
plaint by  many  parents,  even  Colored 
parents,  who  have  objected  to  tfte  fact 
that  their  children  have  been  bused 
from  one  area  to  another,  in  an  attempt 
to  integrate  schools,  to  effect,  on  what 
the  NAACP  and  CORE  organisations 
would  call  a  more  evenly  balanced  racial 
base  as  between  colored  and  white    That 


is  going  on.  They  are  actually  the  ones 
who  are  most  interested  in  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,   ^  ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.    I  should  like  to  fin- 
ish my  thought  first.    They  are  the  ones 
who  want  this  particular  provision  in  the 
bill.    They  are  continuing  to  move  in 
that  direction.    The  bill  does  not  specifi- 
cally provide  that  "We  do  not  mean  by 
desegregation  that  there  will  be  busing 
activity  from  one  section  to  another"; 
but  it  does  provide,  at  page  17.  under  sec- 
tion 407.  subparagraph  (a),  that  when 
the  Attorney  General  receives  a  com- 
plaint that  persons  "are  being  deprived 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  a  school  board  to  achieve 
desegregation"— and  I  go  down  now  to 
line  14— he  shall  "initiate  and  maintain 
appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  reUef" 
if  "the  institution  of  an  action  will  mate- 
rially further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  favoring  the  orderly  achievement 
of  desegregation  in  public  education." 

In  other  words,  if  a  school  is  segre- 
gated, and  it  is  the  policy  to  desegregate, 
and  the  Attorney  General  does  it,  how  is 
it  possible  to  desegregate  the  school  ex- 
cept by  putting  the  children  in  buses  and 
mo\ing  them  across  town?  Yet,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator,  as  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bUl.  says.  "We  do  not 
believe  in  busing."  However,  how  can 
desegregation  be  achieved  in  some  m- 
stances  without  busing? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  said  that  I  have  no 
commitment  to  endorse  and  have  not  en- 
dorsed such  a  proposal,  because  it  Is  not 
in  the  biU.  We  are  seeking  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  with  such  perfecting 
amendments  as  would  strengthen  or  im- 
prove it  or  which  would  bring  at)OUt  the 
primary  objective  of  equal  justice  under 

l&w 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  New  York  incident  to 
which  he  refers  was  brought  about  either 
under  State  or  municipal  law.  and  is  not 
touched  by  Federal  legislation.  Almost 
all.  if  not  all.  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  already  covered  in  various  other  leg- 
islation adopted  by  States  or  municipaU- 

ties. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
immediately  ask  me,  "Then  why  do  we 
need  Federal  law?"  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  a  Federal  law  would  pro- 
vide for  equal  and  fair  treatment  under 
law  for  all  persons  in  the  Nation,  and 
would  provide  overall  guidelines  by  which 
laws  of  States  might  be  judged.  Under 
such  guidelines  the  law  of  a  State  that 
is  adequate  would  not  be  superseded  by 
the  Federal  law.  If  the  law  of  a  State 
were  inadequate,  the  Federal  law  would 
maintain  fair  and  just  and  equal  stand- 
ards. 

Conjuring  up  fears  by  reading  into  the 
bill  that  which  is  not  In  the  bill,  reminds 
me  of  a  line  in  Shakespeare.  Some  of 
our  colleagues  may  be  enjoying  the 
Shakespeare  presentation  downtown 
where  the  'Comedy  of  Errors"  is  on  the 


bill — I  do  not  mean  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  but  on  the  theatrical  bill.  Some  of 
our  colleagues  have  been  lured  by  a  most 
attractive  invitation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  some  of  whom  may  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  civil  rights  debate 
is  taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  evening.  Of  course  some  of  my  re- 
marks may  be  engendered  in  part  by 
envy  because  I  am  unable  to  join  them 
in  the  Shakespearean  fantasy  which  en- 
traps the  mind  and  allures  the  spirit. 
The  line  from  Shakespeare  that  I  have 
in  mind  is.  I  think,  from  "Henry  IV." 
when  Owen  Glendower,  the  dour  Welsh- 
man, says: 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
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Hotspur  replies: 

Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man;  but  will 
they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  can  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  of  his  fears,  of 
his  concerns;  but  these  spirits  will  not 
come  when  the  Senator  calls  them  unless 
those  spirits  are  there  to  begin  with. 
That  is  why  I  respectfully  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  he  is  calling 
spirits  that  have  no  existence,  even 
evanescently;  that  he  is  summoning 
wisps  of  smoke  from  an  area  where  there 
is  no  fire;  and  is  calling  down  clouds 
from  a  clear  blue  sky. 

If  the  Senator  will  forgive  me,  my 
reference  to  Shakespeare  is  perhaps  oc- 
casioned by  my  possible  misfortune  in 
not  being  able  to  join  our  colleagues  at 
the  jollification  provided  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  But  does  not  the  Senator 
really  call  forth  spirits  which  have  no 
existence,  save  in  the  channels  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  fear  that  which  need 
cause  no  fear,  because,  indeed,  they  are 
not  present? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  first  answer 
the  Senator  by  saying  that  I  join  him  in 
his  deep  regret  that  he  is  not  with  fellow 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  enjoy  tog 
Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Errors."  I 
am  grateful  that  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ctjrtis] 
would  rather  listen  to  me  than  be 
attending  the  theater,  hearing  Shake- 
speare. ^  , 
Mr.  SCOTT.  At  the  other  "Comedy  of 
Errors,"  I  may  say. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  order  to  deter- 
mtae  whether  I  am  conjuring  up  any 
spirits  which  do  not  exist,  and  whether 
we  are  getting  ready  for  a  situation 
which  will  not  happen,  I  am  sure  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  agree 
that  in  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Cleve- 
land, and  m  most  of  the  areas  of  the 
South,  there  is,  in  fact,  what  amounts 
to  school  segregation. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  counties  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  In  Bucks 
County  are  schools  in  which  99  percent 
of  the  students  are  white.  In  some 
schools  100  percent  of  the  students  are 
white. 

Under  the  authority  which  the  bill 
seeks  to  give  to  the  Attorney  General, 
he  would  have  power,  under  the  national 
policy,  to  bring  about  desegregation. 
The  Attorney  General  would  be  given  the 
right  or  authority  to  Initiate  and  main- 


tain legal  proceedtogs  for  relief,  so  that 
the  Institution  would  further,  in  the 
words  of  the  bill,  "further  the  public 
jxjlicy  of  the  United  States  favoring  the 
orderly  achlerMnent  of  desegregation  in 
public  eudcatlon." 

Furthermore,  If  we  read  the  Depart- 
ment's own  booklet  on  this  bill,  it  says 
that  the  Department  may  sue  in  any  in- 
stance In  which  full  desegregation  has 
not  been  achieved. 

If  a  school  is  segregated  because 
only  people  of  a  certain  race  happen  to 
live  in  the  neighborhood,  how  can  it  be 
desegregated  except  by  "busing"  some 
children  from  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
children  who  are  of  another  race,  color, 
or  religion? 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  of  many 
schools  which  are  totally  of  one  color  or 
another.  If  desegregation  is  to  take 
place  according  to  the  policy — and  that 
is  what  the  bill  seeks  to  do— how  can  it 
be  done?    The  parents  cannot  be  moved. 

Powerful  £is  the  Attorney  General  is 
under  this  bill  I  do  not  believe  he  or  any- 
one else  in  the  Government  can  say  to 
Mr.  X,  "You  will  have  to  take  your  family 
and  move  it  5  miles  away,  because  we 
plan  to  bring  about  desegregation  in  the 
school." 

How  can  it  be  done?  It  can  only  be 
done  by  "busing." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
missed  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  not  to  provide  a  pattern 
of  salt  and  pepper,  but  to  provide  equal 
justice  and  equal  treatment  under  the 
law.  There  may  be  a  neighborhood 
which  is  all  white,  and  if  it  is  all  white, 
presumably  there  would  be  white  chil- 
dren attending  the  school.  If  the 
neighborhood  were  all  colored,  presum- 
ably the  school  would  be  attended  by 
colored  children.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  which  provides  that  one  must 
take  the  pepper  and  mingle  it  with  the 
salt,  and  vice  versa.  The  bill  merely 
provides  that  we  must  not  discriminate 
against  the  right  of  any  human  betog 
to  equal  opportvuiity  of  education,  to 
equal  opportunity  to  vote,  to  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    That  is  very  good. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  idea  may  be  "a 
poor  thing  but  mine  own,"  as  Shake- 
speare says. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  that  that  is 
what  the  Senator  says,  but  that  Is  ob- 
viously not  the  case.  If  it  were  the  case, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  student 
named  Meredith  attempting  to  enter  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  because  in  Mis- 
sissippi the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wanted  equal  education  opportunity  pro- 
vided. There  was  the  "equal  but  sepa- 
rate" doctrine  for  a  long  time,  and  equal 
opportunities  for  education  were  pro- 
vided. Sometimes  that  education  was 
even  better,  so  far  as  the  Negroes  were 
concerned,  but  they  would  not  stand 
for  that.  Some  of  the  minority  groups 
said,  "Oh,  no;  we  want  to  go  to  the  same 
schools  that  white  people  attend." 
That  is  what  is  happening.  They  actu- 
ally want  to  mingle  the  salt  and  pepper 


that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  la 
talking  alx>ut. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  potot? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    The  Senator  would,  of 
course,  concede  that  in  Mississippi  there 
are  Negroes  of  college  and  university  age. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    There  are. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    If  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  introduce  Negro  students   by 
"one  fell  swoop,"  which  comes,  I  believe, 
either  from  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  or  if 
they  were  to  continue  to  seek  to  enter 
Negroes  m  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
under  the  theory  of  "once  more  into  the 
breach,  dear  friend,  once  more,"  which 
comes  from  Henry  the  IV,  Part  1  or 
Part  2  or  is  it  Richard  m? — subject  to 
the  right  to  correct  the  Record. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  Senator's  knowledge. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  it  not  proper  that  a 
long  injustice,  which  has  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  been  done  by  the  denial  to  the 
citizens  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  or 
whatever  State  it  might  be.  of  the  right 
to  attend  a  university,  is  it  so  unusual 
for  a  start  to  be  made  with  one  or  two 
or  three?  Does  that  make  a  preexisting 
situation  right,  when  the  institution  was 
all  white  and  Negroes  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  it  at  all?  Or  is  it  not  the  be- 
ginning of  rightness.  or  the  first  step 
toward  equal  treatment,  when  Meredith 
and  others  seek  to  enter  those  schools? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  stay  on  the  potot. 
I  wish  I  were  as  erudite  as  he  is  and  had 
some  Shakespearean  quotations  to  give. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Stoce  we  could  not  be 
at  the  theater,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  seektog  to  be  as  entertam- 
ing  as  he  could  be  and  still  make  a  point. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  enjoy  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  says  his  re- 
marks are  subject  to  his  right  to  correc- 
tion. I  am  sure  he  will  not  have  to  cor- 
rect them,  because,  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  any  other  Senators  who  would 
know  whether  his  quotations  are  right  or 
wrong. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  "Aye;  there's  the  rub." 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  problem  is  that 
what  he  spoke  about  was  equal  opportu- 
nity for  education;  but  that  is  not  ex- 
actly what  is  wanted  by  the  NAACP,  and 
that  is  not  exactly  what  is  wanted  by 
CORE. 

For  example,  in  Florida,  over  the  past 
5  years,  we  have  been  under  an  order  to 
remedy  the  situation.  There  had  been 
an  unequal  situation  to  the  past.  But 
in  order  to  try  to  remedy  it,  Florida  ap- 
propriated more  money  for  colored  stu- 
dents than  it  appropriated  for  white 
students.  Florida  appropriated  more 
money  for  the  construction  of  colored 
schools  than  it  did  for  the  building  of 
white  schools.  It  provided  more  funds 
for  colored  teachers  than  it  did  for  white 
teachers,  in  order  to  bring  the  salaries 
of  colored  teachers  up  to  where  they 
would  be  equal  and  would  afford  the  col- 
ored students  the  same  opportimlty  for 
education  that  the  white  students  had. 
But  the  Negroes  do  not  want  that.  That 
is  not  what  they  want.  They  want  bet- 
ter education,  and  they  should  have  it. 
But  what  they  want  is  the  opportunity 


to  elimtoate  segregation  by  law.  They 
want  to  mix,  and  they  want  to  move  in. 
That  is  what  they  are  doing. 

The  school  that  was  being  built  In 
Cleveland  was  obviously  a  good  school 
and  would  have  been  a  desegregated 
school,  so  far  as  it  could  have  been  de- 
segregated; but  what  was  the  hue  and 
cry  all  about? 

When  I  say  "Hue  and  cry,"  I  have  no 
reference  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

What  was  the  discussion  about?  The 
discussion  and  the  controversy  were  over 
the  point  that  some  people  thought  that 
if  a  school  were  built  to  that  particular 
location,  it  would  be  a  predominantly 
white  school  because  it  was  in  a  predom- 
toantly  white  neighborhood,  and  they 
did  not  want  that.  They  said  they  want- 
ed a  school  built  somewhere  else.  They 
wanted  it  built  somewhere  else,  and 
would  then  move  students  into  it. 

This  is  what  they  are  seeking  to  do, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that. 
The  Attorney  General  would  be  given 
authority  by  the  bill  to  brtog  a  suit 
agatost  various  county  oflBcers,  school 
boards,  and  so  on,  if  they  did  not  de- 
segregate in  the  way  that  apparently  the 
Attorney  General  believes  they  should 
desegregate — not  in  the  way  the  local 
community  or  the  school  board  of  Bucks 
County  or  even  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation to  Pennsylvania  might  decide  but. 
instead,  to  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to  Washington,  or 
to  accordance  with  the  views  of  one  of  his 
agents  whom  he  would  send  out  to  such 
an  area  or  community.  That  is  why  we 
object  to  this  particular  part  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  thtok  we  would  have  any  ob- 
jection if  the  determination  were  to  be 
made,  under  the  bill,  by  the  local  school 
board.  That  is  what  the  local  school 
board  to  Cleveland  tried  to  determtoe  the 
other  day,  but  could  not  accomplish. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  to  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  s^eld  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
again  to  the  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  way  for  him  to 
keep  the  Attorney  General  out  of  his  hair 
is  to  have  to  his  State  a  law  such  as  that 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania already  has,  and  which  already  is 
adequate,  and  which  provides  not  only 
for  equal  justice  tmder  law,  but  also  for 
somethtog  the  Senator  has  not  men- 
tioned— namely,  the  cravtog  for  equal 
dignity  to  American  life.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect the  Attorney  CJeneral  to  come  to. 
to  that  connection.  We  are  not  entirely 
free  from  totolersmce  and  bigotry;  I  do 
not  think  any  American  is  entirely  free 
from  this  evil. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  believe  we  shtill  ever 
be  able  to  accomplish  equal  dignity  by 
law,  and  that  all  college  students  to 
Pennsylvania  will  be  able  to  go,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  all  persons  will  be  equal  from 
the  time  they  are  bom  until  the  time 
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when  they  die,  even  though  some  are 
born  in  poverty  and  have  to  work  very 
hard  all  their  lives,  which  is  regrettable, 
and  some  never  will  be  able  to  become 
Members  of  the  Senate?  I  do  not  tliink 
it  will  ever  be  possible  to  accomplish 
equal  dignity — certainly  not  by  giying 
the  Attorney  General,  or  even  the  Sjtate 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  authority  to  bring 
a  suit  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Pennsylvania  law  with  respect 
to  equal  dignity  is:  but,  as  all  of  us  know, 
in  life  one  gets  pretty  much  wha  he 
earns. 

All  of  us  know  of  many  colored  citi- 
zens who  have  earned  positions  of  great 
prominence  and  influence.  They  liave 
earned  them  because  of  their  ability  and 
their  demonstrated  capacity  in  v  ork. 
We  know  of  some  who  have  been  ')orn 
into  poverty  but  who,  nevertheless,  have 
become  great  industrialists  and  hav(  be- 
come fantastically  wealthy.  They  have 
great  dignity,  but  they  have  achieved 
it.  They  have  not  gotten  it  by  li.w — 
because  a  legislature  cannot  give  :t  to 
people,  just  by  means  of  a  law.  any  iiore 
than  it  would  be  proper  to  say,  all  of  a 
sudden,  of  someone  in  the  service,  "rhis 
man  is  really  a  first  lieutenant  of  con- 
siderable caliber."  No:  one  who  w  shes 
to  receive  recognition  or  higher  -ank 
must  demonstrate  that  he  is  capab  e  of 
doing  very  well.  He  must  demons  rate 
whether  he  has  ability  as  great  as  that 
of  others  or  whether  his  ability  is  gri'ater 
than  that  of  some  others. 

This  is  where  I  think  the  real  i»oint 
is  often  missed — when  some  try  to  1  ?gis- 
late  in  connection  with  matters  which 
are  essentially  personal  or  moral. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wil  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  again  to  me? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happr  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylv  inia. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  entirely  correct  when  he 
says  dignity  cannot  be  legislated.  But 
it  is  possible  to  legislate  equality  o:  op- 
portunity by  law;  and  with  a  sense  of 
equality  and  with  a  sense  that  the  door 
which  opens  for  one  will  open  equally 
and  just  as  quickly  for  another,  the  dig- 
nity comes  with  equality  of  treatment. 

A  lack  of  dignity  is  felt  by  persons  who 
are  denied  the  right  to  be  called  in  ;ourt 
by  their  full  names,  rather  than  ,o  be 
addressed,  let  us  say.  as  in  recen:  in- 
stances, only  by  their  first  names.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  dig- 
nity is  something  of  which  the  l8w  in 
its  majesty  will  take  cognizance,  and 
that  a  judge  shall  not  address  a  witness 
as  "Mary"  if  the  witness  says.  "I  wish  to 
be  called  'Miss  Hamilton'."  The  highest 
Court  in  the  land  has  said  that  in  such 
a  case  something  of  value  is  lost  when 
a  p)erson  is  denied  that  aspect  of  dii  ;nity. 
The  highest  Court  says  that  is  wrcmg — 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  deny  dignity; 
and  the  Court  says  that  when  digiity  is 
denied,  equality  of  opportunity ,  and 
equality  of  treatment  in  a  court  of  law 
or  in  a  school  or  in  a  voting  booti  are 
denied.  This  is  all  we  are  getting  at. 
As  Robert  Bums  well  observed : 
The  rank  Is  but  the  guinea's  staijip, 
The  Man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that  I 

That  is  all  I  am  contending  foil — the 
right  of  a  man  to  be  treated  like  a  man. 
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exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the  man 
who  stands  beside  him  is  treated,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  color  may  be. 

I  am  trying  to  suggest  that  one 
achieves  dignity  through  equality  of 
treatment  under  the  law;  therefore,  the 
law  must  treat  one  man  in  the  ssune  way 
that  it  treats  another. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, up  to  a  point ;  and  I  am  delighted 
that  he  has  quoted  Bums. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  think  people  are  equal  only  up  to 
a  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    No,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  equal.    I  think  people  have  to 
make  their  own  way.    I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  equal  opportunity — equal  op- 
portunity for  education  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  work:  but  I  believe  that 
some  people  take  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity more  than  others  do,  and  ac- 
complish more  than  others  do.  and  learn 
more  than  others  do,  and  develop  more 
than  others  do  in  ability  and  in  capacity 
to  do  things — things  that  others  do  not 
learn  to  do.    So  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  one  man's  capacity  to  work  and 
another  man's  capacity  to  work.    That  is 
how  the  people  determine  who  will  be 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  who  will 
be  elected  to  serve  as  Governors.    That  is 
how  the  people  decide  for  whom  they  will 
vote.    If  everyone  were  equal,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  puts  it,  in  an 
election    the    two    opposing    candidates 
would  come  out  in  a  tie,  with  the  votes 
divided  between  them  50-50.     But  that 
does  not  happen,  because  people  vote  for 
the  man  they  think  has  the  most  ability. 
That  is  why  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
have  voted  for  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.     Probably   they   thought 
he  was  greater  in  ability  and  in  capacity 
than    whoever    his    opponent    was — al- 
though I  do  not  know  who  his  opponent 
was:  but  apparently  that  was  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  the  voters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  under  such  circumstances 
people  in  court  should  not  be  called  by 
their  first  names. 

But  if  Dr.  Bunche  had  been  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  he  would  not  have  been 
called  by  his  first  name;  or  if  George 
Washington  Carver  had  been  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  he  would  not  have  been 
called  by  his  first  name.  If  people  with 
ability  are  put  on  the  witness  stand,  they 
are  regarded  with  respect,  because  of 
the  ability  they  have  demonstrated. 

In  our  community,  there  are  colored 
citizens  who  have  achieved  great  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  their  economic  de- 
velopment and  their  educational  devel- 
opment. We  have  city  judges,  in  my 
home  city,  who  are  colored:  and  they  are 
not  called  by  their  first  names  when  they 
are  in  court.  Why?  Because  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  called  as  they  wish 
to  be  called  and  as  they  should  be  called. 
Why?  Because  they  have  done  fine 
work  and  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal. 

It  Is  on  that  basis  that  one  man  is 
called  a  private,  another  man  Is  called  a 
sergeant,  another  man  Is  called  a  lieu- 
tenant, another  man  is  called  a  captain, 


another  man  is  called  a  major,  and  an- 
other man  is  called  a  colonel — because 
of  the  ability  they  have  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  their  work. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  too 
much;  but  in  view  of  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania— 
which  is  a  Commonwealth,  not  a  State — 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  yield  once 
more  to  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor; and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  When  the  Senator  from 
Florida  says  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  wanted  this  Sen- 
ator to  serve  in  the  Senate,  I  hope  the 
people  of  that  Commonwealth  agree  with 
the  lucid  and  obviously  judicious  ob- 
servations of  the  Senator  from  Florida; 
and  I  certainly  am  appreciative  of  his 
remarks,  and  would  like  to  have  them 
put  in  writing,  at  another  time  and  place, 
and  perhaps  to  be  made  use  of. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  no  doubt  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  not  rvm 
for  reelection  on  a  platform  based  on  a 
claim  that  all  men  are  equal.  Instead, 
he  will  say  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
"I  can  do  more  than  my  opponent  can, 
and  I  have  greater  capacity  than  he  has." 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  reelected  over  and  over  again;  so 
apparently  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
did  not  think  he  was  "equal."  Instead, 
they  thought  he  was  better. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  about  all  men 
being  equal,  and  has  said  that  what  they 
want  is  equality.  They  will  never  get  it, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human 
beings  to  be  equal. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  with  the  same  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  did  not  desire  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator  too  soon.  While  he 
was  ref en  ing  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  would  willingly  interrupt? 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
would  not  take  advantage  of  his  oppo- 
nent, whoever  he  or  she  might  be,  by 
arguing  his  case  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— which  is  the  privilege  denied  to 
my  opponent — would  only  say  that  obvi- 
ously anyone  who  comes  to  the  Senate 
may  have  come  from  one  of  many  dif- 
ferent origins. 

I  am  like  President  Eisenhower.  We 
were  poor,  but  no  one  ever  told  us.  I  did 
not  know  that  we  were  until  I  graduated 
from  law  school  and  got  what  was  called 
an  education.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
people  are  born  with  the  same  inherent 
abilities.  The  Senator's  tribute  to  me 
would  long  since  have  dissuaded  me  from 
such  belief,  even  if  I  had  ever  held  it. 
But  I  am  arguing  that  people  ought  to 
be  treated  equally  so  that  they  may  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  attain  every- 
thing which  their  talents,  energy,  and 
their  commitment  to  their  life,  their 
career,  and  their  work  would  warrant. 

For  that  reason  I  made  the  jwint  that 
if  the  law  provides  for  equal  opportimity, 
it  should  provide  for  people  to  achieve 
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whatever  is  in  them  to  achieve,  subject 
to  the  normal  ups  and  downs  of  human 
pursuits.  I  do  not  believe  that  people 
are  made  better  by  law.  I  believe  they 
are  made  to  adhere  to  certain  standards 
by  law. 

For  example,  my  father  taught  me,  as 
he  said,  "Your  liberty  stops  where  my 
nose  begins." 

That  is  true.  The  law  exists  to  see 
that  people  do  not  abuse  liberty.  It  also 
exists  to  see  that  they  do  not  abuse  privi- 
lege. The  Senator  has  privileges  by  vir- 
tue of  his  honored  position.  Those  priv- 
ileges are  not  to  be  abused  by  him  or  by 
any  other  citizen  of  his  Commonwealth. 
But  he  exercises  those  privileges  within 
the  limitations  of  the  law  which  permits 
someone  else  to  say,  "I,  too,  could  be  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Florida  some  day  long 
in  the  future,  if  I  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity by  the  educational  system  of  Flor- 
ida, by  the  laws  of  Florida,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
they  pertain  to  Florida.  If  I  am  given 
the  same  opportunity  that  the  able 
George  Smathers  had,  I,  too,  may  be- 
come a  U.S.  Senator." 

That  is  what  we  do  not  wish  to  deny 
to  citizens.     Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  totally  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then  that  is  a  good 
point  for  me  to  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  why  I 
maintain  that  the  bill  is  not  needed.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  As  I  have  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — and  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tMr. 
McIntyre]  has  heard  me  make  the  state- 
ment— I  have  not  known  anyone  who 
chose  to  be  born  the  color  with  which  he 
was  born,  or  had  the  wisdom  to  pick  out 
where  he  wished  to  be  born. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  right  of  any 
man  to  feel  that  he  is  superior  to  any 
other  man  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  creed. 

But  everyone  should  be  entitled  to 
have  the  right  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity and  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity. I  work  for  that.  Most  other 
people  whom  I  know  who  come  from  my 
State  know  that  we  are  desperately 
working  to  achieve  that  opportvuiity  for 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  race,  color, 
or  creed.  But  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
achieve  it  by  passing  the  bill,  or  that  we 
shall  facilitate  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation or  equal  opportunity  for  jobs  by 
passing  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  what  we  would  do  would  be  to  ag- 
gravate the  situation.  We  would  ex- 
acerbate a  wound  which  already  exists. 
We  would  bring  about  more  division 
rather  than  more  cooperation. 

Furthermore,  we  would  take  away  cer- 
tain rights  from  the  majority  of  people — 
not  property  rights,  but  the  hvmian  rights 
to  own  property.  We  would  take  away 
their  rights  to  use  that  property  as  they 
thought  they  could  use  it  and  as  they 
expected  to  use  it  after  they  had  worked 
hard  and  saved  their  money.  We  would 
take  away  their  right  to  use  it  as  they 
would  wish  to  use  it.  We  would  give  to 
other  groups  of  citizens — in  the  present 
instance  a  minority  group  of  colored  citi- 
zens— in  many  cases  superior  rights  by 
giving  to  them  the  authority  of  the  At- 


torney General  in  cases  in  which  they 
claim  they  have  been  discriminated 
against.  We  would  put  an  employer  In 
such  a  position  that,  when  he  would  start 
to  hire  people  in  his  business,  he  would 
be  required  to  consider  how  many  em- 
ployees he  already  had  of  all  races,  colors, 
and  creeds,  or  else  it  would  be  presumed 
that  he  was  discriminatory.  The  em- 
ployer must  accept  applicants  for  jobs 
irrespective  of  whether  they  have  ability 
or  not.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
that  situation. 

If  Senators  doubt  what  I  have  said, 
I  ask  them  to  consider  what  happened 
in  the  Motorola  case  in  Illinois  recently. 
Illinois  has  an  FEPC  law.  Several  men 
applied  for  a  job  with  the  Motorola  Co. 
The  company  gave  to  all  applicants  the 
same  examination.  One  of  the  colored 
applicants  claimed  that  the  test  was 
vuifair  and  that  he  had  been  discrimi- 
nated against.  Even  though  "Mr.  X"  had 
already  obtained  a  job  on  the  basis  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  answered  the 
questions  in  the  examination,  the  FEPC 
examiner,  or  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunities examiner  from  Illinois,  told 
the  company  that  they  had  discriminated 
in  their  questionnaire  because  the  com- 
pany had  not  made  allowance  for  'so- 
cially disadvantaged  people"— whatever 
that  means. 

The  Motorola  Co.  had  to  try  to  dis- 
miss the  man  whom  they  had  already 
hired — who  then  had  a  lawsuit  against 
the  company — and  put  the  man  who  did 
not  pass  the  examination  in  his  place. 
The  State  is  trying  to  make  them  do  it. 
And  soon  the  Federal  Government  will 
try  to  make  other  employers  do  it. 

When  we  reach  the  point  at  which 
companies  must  hire  and  fire  men  on  the 
basis  of  whether  they  are  socially  dis- 
advantaged or  not  socially  disadvan- 
taged, or,  as  I  believe  the  opinion 
stated,  they  come  from  a  culturally  be- 
nighted area,  and  the  employer  did  not 
take  that  into  consideration  when  he 
hired  the  man,  what  does  it  mean? 

It  means  that  an  employer  must  hire 
a  host  of  psychologists  and  geographers 
to  be  sure  that  the  examination  given  to 
certain  people  meets  all  the  criteria  as 
to  whether  a  man  is  socially  disadvan- 
taged or  is  not  socially  disadvantaged. 

In  the  long  run,  we  would  not  help  the 
citizen  we  wish  to  help  by  taking  the 
course  proposed  in  the  bill.  We  would 
give  to  that  group  of  citizens  special 
rights  that  other  people  do  not  have. 
We  would  take  away  from  the  man  who 
owns  a  business,  and  who  had  built  the 
business,  and  who  had  earned  the  busi- 
ness by  sacrificing,  risking,  and  working, 
his  right  to  hire  the  man  whom  he  wants 
to  hire  because  he  thinks  that  man  can 
do  the  best  job  for  him.  Ability  would 
be  out  the  window  under  the  employ- 
ment title  of  the  bill,  if  the  bill  were 
passed. 

So  I  say  that  rather  than  helping  the 
situation,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
hurt  the  situation. 

Certainly  the  wise  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  minority  leader, 
has  had  enovigh  foresight  and  percep- 
tiveness  to  foresee  what  would  happen  if 
this  bill  passed,  and  he  has  offered  some 
amendments.    If  the  bill  is  to  be  passed, 


these  amendments  ought  to  be  adopted, 
because  in  its  present  form  the  bill  would 
give  to  certain  groups  superior  rights 
which  other  citizens  do  not  have,  not  on 
the  basis  of  ability,  but  on  the  basis  of 
color,  religion,  or  creed,  which  I  think 
would  go  too  far  the  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  the  fact  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
left  the  Chamber.  I  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing been  present  and  having  engaged  me 
in  this  colloquy.  I  cannot  help  but  want 
an  answer,  and  I  hope  the  able  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeeI  will  give  me 
an  answer  in  a  moment.  In  a  situation 
in  which  there  is  a  totally  desegregated 
school  in  one  area,  consisting  of  all  white 
children,  and  in  another  area  there  is  a 
totally  segregated  school  consisting  of 
colored  children,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  is  to  give  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
authority  to  desegregate  schools,  how 
will  those  schools  be  desegregated  if  the 
children  are  not  "bused"  from  one  school 
and  moved  into  another?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve families  can  be  "bused."  I  do  not 
believe  a  man  can  be  made  to  move  into 
another  neighborhood.  So  how  would 
desegregation  be  achieved  without 
"busing"? 

I  know  the  proponents  do  not  like  to 
talk  about  "busing."  There  Is  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  bill  which,  in  ef- 
fect, states,  "We  do  not  mean  busing." 

But,  Mr.  President,  how  would  desegre- 
gation be  achieved  in  the  example  of  the 
two  sdhools  that  I  gave?  Would  a  third 
school  be  started,  and  would  it  be  said, 
"We  will  take  you  in  here  one  at  a  time?" 

The  other  day  General  Motors  made 
the  statement  that  one  of  the  reasons 
they  were  being  picketed  in  California  is 
that  they  do  not  have  a  quota  for  col- 
ored people.  They  said  a  demand  for  a 
quota  had  been  made  on  them  by  an  or- 
ganization which  represented  colored 
citizens. 

Under  the  FEPC  provision  of  the  bill 
there  would  be  a  quota.  Those  adminis- 
tering the  law  would  say,  "10  percent  of 
the  people  in  this  area  are  colored,  and 
that  is  the  number  that  should  be  hired." 
Or  "10  percent  of  this  particular  faith  or 
10  percent  of  that  particular  group 
should  be  hired."  Are  they  to  be  hired 
regardless  of  how  well  they  can  do  the 
job?  I  say  that  is  contrary  to  everything 
we  have  believed  in  under  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  heard  the  President  say  the  other 
day — and  I  was  proud  that  he  said  it — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  more  people 
and  more  resources,  but  that  this  coun- 
try had  more  free  enterprise. 

As  I  have  always  understood  free  en- 
terprise, I  thought  it  was  the  right  of  a 
man  to  work  hard,  to  take  a  chance,  to 
hire  whomever  he  wanted  to  hire,  to  have 
the  right  to  be  wrong,  to  have  the  right 
to  make  a  mistake  if  it  is  his  own  mis- 
take. That  is  what  I  had  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  free  enterprise  system. 
When  that  right  is  taken  away  from  the 
people.  I  think  we  have  destroyed  some- 
thing that  is  vital  and  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people. 

To  get  back  to  the  case  of  Peterson 
against  City  of  Greenville,  a  case  which 
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was  decided  on  May  20.  1963,  the  CJ>urt 
said: 

It  cannot  b€  disputed  that  under  oui 
clslons  "Private  conduct  abridging  IndlV 
rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equal  pr 
tlon  clause  unless  to  some  significant 
tent  the  State  In  any  of  Its  manlfestai 
has  been  found  to  have  become  involv^ 
It." 

That  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said 
as  late  as  1963. 

As  I  said  earlier  tonight,  the  present 
Court  is  certainly  a  liberal  Supreme 
Court  However,  it  said  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
cannot  be  used  as  between  individaals. 
It  might  be  used,  and  it  is  the  only  1  )asis 
on  which  it  could  be  used,  when  a  J.tate 
moved  against  an  individual.  Butj  the 
Court  recognizes  the  right  of  individjuals, 


Ajyril  IS 


insofar  as  the  14th  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, to  do  what  they  want  to  do  with 
respect  to  each  other. 

An  individual  riding  on  a  highwa; '  has 
a  right  to  pick  the  place  at  which  he 
thinks  he  may  want  to  stay.    He  ma  /  de- 
cide not  to  stay  there.    He  may  no  .  like 
the  color  of  the  hair  of  the  man  ruriung 
it.      He   may    not   like    something   else 
about  the  place.    He  has  a  right  to  leave 
If  he  has  that  right,  certainly  the  I  man 
who  owns  the  place  should  have  ^qual 
rights.     It  is  another  question  wh 
morally,  he  should  advertise  for  c 
ers  and  not  put  in  the  advertisin 
policy  that  he  follows:  namely.  "I 
take  people  of  a  certain  color."    M 
I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  do  it;  bui 
not  think  a  law  can  be  enacted  s 
that  he  cannot  do  it.    If  that  were 
we  would  infringe  on  a  person's  constitu- 
tional right  to  do  with  his  own  property 
that  which  he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  wi^  the 
Senator  yield?  ] 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  th^  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  without  losir^  my 
right  to  the  floor  or  being  considered  as 
having  concluded  my  speech.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  th0  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  dislljce  to 
think  that  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  was  about  to  be  concluded, 
but  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  raised 
a  point  which  I  think  requires  an  obser- 
vation. The  point  relates  to  th^  fact 
that  an  individual  businessman  ofems  a 
piece  of  property  which  is  his  and 'in  re- 
gard to  which  he  is  entitled  to  conduct 
himself  as  he  sees  fit,  in  the  tradlttlon  of 

our  system.  ^,  ^.  . 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  wnich  is 
brought  to  a  head  is  the  old  conflict  be- 
tween private  property  rights  arid  hu- 
man rights.  In  my  judgment,  thte  con- 
stitutional system  was  established]  to  try 
to  protect  both,  but  whenever  t^e  two 
come  in  conflict  it  seems  to  me  o^r  con- 
stitutional fathers  set  up  a  systei^  that 
was  designed  to  create  a  priority.;  In  a 
society  in  which  we  believe  in  people,  In 
which  we  believe  in  the  rights  of  man,  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  have  sorted  out 
our  priorities. 

I  would  question  a  Judgment  thiat  had 
been  handed  down  that  private  property 
rights  should  ever  be  permitted  }o  pre- 
cede human  rights.    I  think  such|  a  pol- 


icy stands  not  only  in  the  American  tra- 
dition; it  stands  in  the  unwritten  law  of 
mankind. 

Therefore,  it  does  not  strengthen  the 
cause  which  the  Senator  from  Florida  so 
eloquently  represents  to  rationahze  the 
possession  of  property  rights  as  prece- 
dent to  the  rights  of  an  Individual  person. 
Mr.   SMATHERS.     I  thank   the  able 
Senator.     I  should  like  to  respond  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  believe  the  issue  is 
property  rights  versus  human  rights.    I 
think  we  are  involved  totally  with  human 
rights.    The  question  is.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor, or  do  I.  as  a  human  being  have  the 
right  to  own  a  piece  of  property;  and, 
owning  that  piece  of  property,  have  the 
right  to  do  with  it  as  I  wish?    Or  are  we 
saying,  as  it  seems  to  me  is  proposed  to 
be  said  in  the  proposed  legislation,  that 
if  there  are  two  human  beings,  one  of 
whom  has  worked  hard,  sacrificed,  and 
risked  to  acquire  property,  and  another 
one.  let  us  say  for  Illustration,  has  not 
done  anything  but  happens  to  be  of  a 
certain  race  or  creed,  the  man  who  has 
done  nothing  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  the  property  of  the  one  who  has 
worked  hard?    So  the  issue  is  not  prop- 
erty rights;  it  is  human  rights. 

Does  a  human  being — not  in  the  Com- 
munist system  or  the  Socialist  system, 
but  in  our  system — and  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  free  enterprise  system,  have 
the  right  to  work  hard,  to  acquire  some- 
thing, and  to  use  it  as  he  wants  to  use  it ; 
or  does  he  have  to  give  it  away,  or  let  it 
be  used  by  persons  for  whom  he  does  not 
particularly  care? 

Does  a  barber  who  has  learned  his 
trade — let  us  say  it  is  a  difBcult  trade — 
have  to  serve  somebody  he  does  not 
particularly  want  to  serve?  Under  the 
pending  bill,  he  does.  If  he  works  in  a 
hotel  or  motel  or  has  a  shop  in  a  place 
where  trsuisients  may  drop  in.  or  if  he 
operates  at  Yale  University,  where  my 
son  goes.  While  he  Is  up  there  he  Is 
considered  a  transient  under  this  bill. 
That  barber  will  have  to  serve  somebody 
he  does  not  want  to  serve  for  his  own 
peculiar  reasons. 

That  almost  constitutes  Involuntary 
servitude.  We  would  be  taking  away 
from  a  man  his  right  to  exercise  his  abil- 
ity and  capacity  In  the  manner  In  which 
he  wishes  to  use  them.  Take  that  away 
and  we  have,  I  am  afraid,  Irreparably 
damaged  the  concept  of  free  enterprise. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  prop- 
erty, private  property  for  one's  own  pri- 
vate living  purposes,  and  property  that 
Is  owned  by  reason  of  Income  which 
would  depend  upon  a  public  service,  such 
as  a  barbershop,  motel,  or  restaurant? 
Whatever  it  may  be  in  the  generaliza- 
tion which  the  Senator  has  applied  In 
terms  of  sacredness  of  private  property. 
I  own  my  own  home  which  I  do  not  offer 
the  public,  and  I  do  not  depend  upon 
public  participation  In  that  property 
right  of  mine  for  any  Income  for  any 
other  kind  of  service,  and  I  have  the 
right  to  draw  the  line  on  my  own  home. 
But,  when  I  go  into  business  that  de- 


pends upon  a  public  accommodation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  also  assume,  in  enter- 
ing business  in  that  way,  a  public  respon- 
sibility which  then  injects  the  element 
of  human  rights,  not  the  private  prop- 
erty rights  to  which  the  Senator  was  al- 
luding. We  should  not  lump  those  two 
In  the  same  category,  because  It  Is  com- 
pletely misleading. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  to  go  one  step  further,  as 
to  what  he  owns  in  his  own  home  and 
what  a  man  has  earned  and  built  up,  say 
his  own  barbershop.  The  barber  has 
six  or  more  other  barbers  working  for 
htm,  and  there  happen  to  be  many 
transients  coming  through,  but  he  wishes 
to  serve  only  redheaded  men  with 
beards. 

I  believe  everyone  would  agree  that  a 
lawyer  who  sits  at  his  desk  and  has  his 
name  on  the  door,  has  a  right  to  pick 
and  choose  his  clients  and  that  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  represent  someone.  It  Is  thus 
far  agreed— It  may  not  be  If  this  bill  is 
enacted  into  law — that  he  can  represent 
only  those  whom  he  wishes  to  represent. 
It  is  the  same  with  doctors. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  may  Inject  the 
thought,  I  happen  to  be  a  Senator  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  bar,  so  I  am  In  the 
best  position 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  for- 
tunate, indeed,  since  for  that  reason  he 
sometimes  avoids  a  great  deal  of  abuse. 
I  know  he  is  a  fine  member  of  the  teach- 
ing profession.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  to 
apologize  for  anything. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  was  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator's  analogy  of  the 
lawyer  being  able  to  pick  and  choose  his 
cases.  I  was  wondering  whether  this 
was  a  fair  analogy  to  someone  engaged 
In  a  general  public  service  such  as  a 
barbershop  or  restaurant.  A  lawyer 
chooses  his  cases,  first,  I  would  hope,  In 
terms  of  the  principle  Involved,  and  sec- 
ond, perhaps  the  considerations  are  de- 
scribed in  other  terms,  the  pecuniary 
aspect  of  It,  of  course,  because  he  has  to 
make  a  living,  so  that  the  factor  of 
prejudice  in  regard  to  race  would  rarely 
inject  itself  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  we  are  talking 
about  principle  with  respect  to  public  ac- 
commodations, and  If  the  principle 
which  he  argues  Is  right,  Is  It  not  also 
right  to  apply  that  principle  even  to  our 
"Mrs.  Murphys"? 

Mr.  McGEE.  My  answer  would  be 
"yes."  I  believe  that  we  are  drawing 
an  unfair  line  by  trj'lng  to  separate  the 
"Mrs.  Murphys."  I  believe  human  rights 
are  Indivisible  by  an  Imaginary  line,  and 
that  we  shall  only  complicate  the  ques- 
tion by  trying  to  draw  It  somewhere  just 
short  of  the  total  picture  on  human 
rights.  ^  ^^  . 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  has  said  that.  I  argued  that 
earlier  this  evening.  I  have  argued  It 
before.  If  the  proponents  of  the  bill  be- 
Ueve  that  there  Is  a  legal  and  proper 
principle  Involved,  and  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  anyone  who  holds  himself  out 
to  the  public  will  take  roomers  or 
boarders,  or  whatever,  people  are  tran- 
sients between  States,  we  logically  and 
legally  cannot  draw  a  line  on  the  little 
lady  who  has  five  rooms  and  is  living 


in  her  own  house,  because  if  It  Is  a  logical 
principle  it  must  apply  across  the  board. 
Mr    AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? ,   ^  ^      .  ,j  *« 
Mr  SMATHERS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  a  question. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    As  1  understand,  the  bill 
from  the  House  provides  that  any  home 
that  has  five  rooms  or  more  in  which  to 
board  teachers  or  schoolchildren  is  ex- 
empt from  the  proposed  law.    So  far  as 
the  rooms  are  concerned,  however,  in 
reading  In  paragraph  (c),  section  2  on 
page  7,  it  would  appear  to  remove  that 
exemption  If  the  lady  rents  her  five  rooms 
and  serves  food  to  people  who  hire  those 
rooms.  „     ,. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Florida 
have  any  interpretation  of  that  provi- 
sion? _ 

It  provides  that  if  she  serves  or  offers 
to  serve  interstate  travelers,  or  if  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  food  which  she 
serves,  or  gasoline  or  other  products 
which' she  sells,  has  moved  in  commerce, 
she  is  covered.  That  is  in  section  (c)  on 
page  7  of  the  bill. 

The  apparent  exemption  Is  found  on 
lines  15  to  20  on  page  6 : 

(1)  any  inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  estab- 
lishment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
guests,  other  than  an  establishment  located 
within  a  building  which  contains  not  more 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which  Is 
actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such 
establishment  as  his  residence. 
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Has  the  Senator  made  any  interpre- 
tation of  that  language  ? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  follow  with  exactitude  what  the 
Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  interpretation 
could  make  a  difference  In  someone  else's 
Interpretation.  It  is  very  likely  to  make 
the  difference  between  whether  any  civil 
rights  bUl  wlU  be  enacted  In  this  session 

or  not. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  beUeve  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming,  a  strong 
proponent  of  the  bill,  would  agree  that 
what  the  bUl  seeks  to  do  is  to  remove  a 
certain  group  of  people  who  have  small 
roominghouses  or  establishments,  but 
who  nevertheless  are,  in  effect,  still  tak- 
ing care  of  transients  overnight — per- 
haps for  2  months,  perhaps  longer. 
There  is  no  exact  definition  in  the  bill 
of  what  a  transient  is,  whether  one  has 
to  stay  2  days.  2  weeks,  or  2  months. 
There  is  no  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  transient. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
I  were  talking  about  Is  the  legal  princi- 
ple whether  having  held  oneself  out  to 
do  business  with  the  pubUc.  thereafter 
one  has  the  right  to  pick  and  choose  the 
clientele  who  stop  at  that  hotel.  If  one 
does  not  have  the  right  to  pick  and 
choose— which  is  what  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  say— if  that  Is  a  sound  princi- 
ple based  on  the  commerce  clause,  it 
cannot  very  well  be  limited  to  the  big 
hotels  or  the  big  motels  and  to  estab- 
lishments having  over  five  rooms. 

Mr  AIKEN.  My  question  Is  this:  As- 
suming that  the  blU  as  passed  by  the 
House  undertakes  to  exempt  rooming- 
houses  of  not  more  than  five  rooms,  does 
It  also  exempt  the  proprietor  of  those 


five  rooms  In  the  matter  of  serving  meals 
to  the  occupants  of  the  rooms? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  must  confess  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  and  I  believe  we  should  have  the 
answer.  I  have  heard  others  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  exemption 
with  respect  to  the  five  rooms  Is  not  nulli- 
fied by  the  provision  In  subparagraph 
(A)  on  page  7.  which  removes  the 
exemption  as  regards  meals. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  My  staff  tells  me 
that  the  proponents  do  not  Intend  to  re- 
move the  exemption  merely  because  food 
Is  served. 

Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  My  recollection  is  that 
when  this  question  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  some  colloquy  was  had  on 
the  point,  there  was  a  clear  understand- 
ing, for  example,  with  respect  to  a  room- 
Inghouse  on  a  college  campus,  and  that 
the  serving  of  meals  in  such  a  situation 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  rooming- 
house,  as  a  student's  room,  rather  than 
a  general  service  to  the  public,  which 
would  be  brought  into  interstate  com- 
merce. That  was  the  intent.  Whether 
the  words  mean  that  to  a  lawyer,  is  an- 
other question. 

Mr   AIKEN.    This  is  a  question  that 
must  be  answered.    I  think  the  executive 
branch  should  tell  us  what  its  interpre- 
tation of  this  question  is  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote.    We  know  that  we 
have  put  our  interpretation  on  word- 
ing in  other  bills  that  we  have  passed. 
Then    we    have    found    the    executive 
branch  putting  Its  own  interpretation 
on  the  wording,  which  was  not  the  same 
as  our  interpretation.    Therefore.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
President  or  someone  else  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  should  clarify  this  Point.  so 
that  it  may  be  fully  understood,  that 
the  serving  of  meals  is  not  a  separate 
matter  from  the  renting  of  rooms.     I 
have  in  mind  people  who  work  in  a  bank 
nearby  and  come  in  from  surrounding 
towns,  or  farmers,  or  students  in  the 
school,  or  teachers.    This  is  one  matl^er 
which  I  believe  should  be  cleared  up. 
Mr    SMATHERS.    It   seems   to   me. 
from  a  cursory  reading  of  the  language, 
that  If  the  person  served  meals  to  inter- 
state travelers  of  any  character,  that 
person  would  lose  the  exemption  with 
respect  to  serving  meals,  and  would  be 
required  to  serve  meals  to  everyone.    It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  remove  that 
person  from  the  exemption  which  he  or 
she  now  has  under  the  bill  with  reject 
to  people  who  wish  to  stay  overnight. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  a  definition  of 
"transient"  In  the  bill? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine,  there  is  no  def- 
inition of  "transient"  In  the  bUl. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Would  It  cover  a  vaca- 
tioner? When  does  a  person  stop  being 
a  transient  and  become  a  vacationer? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
intent,  according  to  the  debate  I  have 
heard,  is  that  what  is  actually  meant  is 
a  vacaUoner.    The  Senator  comes  from 


a  State  where  there  are  a  number  of 
vacationers;  so  does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  so  does  the  Senator  from 

Florida. 

Under  the  bill  it  is  Intended  that  a  per- 
son Is  considered  a  transient  if  he  stays 
at  a  house,  and  that  the  exemption  would 
apply  if  he  stayed  In  the  house  no  matter, 
how  long,  provided  the  house  has  only 
five  rooms  or  less.  However.  If  the  owner 
of  the  premises  serves  any  other  transi- 
ents, the  owner  loses  the  exemption. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  people  come  to 
Vermont  Intending  to  stop  at  a  house 
overnight.  Then  they  decide  to  stay  for 
a  much  longer  period. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     The  Senator  vs  cor- 

rcct 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Sometimes  they  sUy  for 

a  month. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  sometimes 
stay  so  long  that  they  shorten  their  sea- 
son In  Florida.  We  are  sometimes  dis- 
turbed about  It.  However,  the  Senator 
Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  people  spend  most 
of  their  time  going  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Florida  and  Vermont.  Assuming 
they  come  as  transients,  and  they  rent 
a  room,  and  then  decide  to  stay  for  2  or 
3  weeks,  are  they  transients  still? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  asked  that  question.  I  have  a  son 
at  Yale.  He  spends  5  months  of  the  year 
there.  He  actually  lives  In  Florida. 
Sometimes  he  lives  with  us  in  Washing- 
ton. Is  he  a  transient  at  Yale  or  a 
transient  here  In  Washington  or  a  tran- 
sient in  Florida?  I  do  not  know  what 
the  definition  is. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  we  can  get  a  clear 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  wording  of 
the  bill  before  we  are  called  upon  to  vote 

on  it.  „^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  hope  so.  Those 
who  are  against  the  bill  give  their  own 
interpretation.  Those  who  are  for  the 
bill  give  their  interpretation.  We  shall 
be  voting  on  something  we  do  not  under- 
stand. The  Senator  from  Vermont  very 
wisely  observed  that  the  executive 
branch  puts  its  own  interpretation  on 
the  wording.  That  is  usually  different 
from  our  definition  in  the  Senate.  The 
Supreme  Court  will  probably  put  its  third 
interpretation  In  It,  or  its  fourth  inter- 
pretation. I  do  not  understand  what  the 
word  "transient"  means  other  than  what 
it  means  in  ordinary  conversation.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  definition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  transient  Is  someone 
who  stays  overnight.  I  know  of  some 
people  who  come  to  Vermont  who  Intend 
to  stay  overnight,  and  then  decide  to  stay 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  It  not  be  Influ- 
enced by  the  intent  at  the  time,  rather 
than  by  the  beauty  of  the  countryside? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Massachusetts  has  a 
rather  strong  pubUc  accommodation  law. 
Under  it.  If  the  sign  outside  the  building 
says  "tourists  acconunodated."  the  owner 
comes  under  the  law.  If  the  sign  says 
"guests  accommodated,"  the  owner  does 
not  come  under  the  law.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  guest  and  a  tourist? 

Mr  McGEE.  I  would  taka  the  west- 
ern deflnlUon.  We  treat  them  all  as 
guests,  whether  they  are  tourists  or 
transients. 
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Mr.  AIKEN 

cost?  j     ^ 

Mr  McGEE.  That  is  known  as  uest- 
ern  hospitality.  We  do  not  worry  about 
semantics.  We  do  not  have  as  riany 
lawyers  out  West  as  there  are  m  ()>ther 
parts  of  the  country.  J 

We  sometimes  worry  about  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  perhaps,  in  order  to  keep 
our  cannibalistic  groups  from  f e<  ding 
on  each  other. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  wonder  why  a  person 
who  pays  $20  or  $25  a  day  to  stay  over- 
night somewhere  should  merit  the  title 

of  guest.  ._,     ^      .,,  ..  ^ 

Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  wiL  the 

Senator  yield?  ,,     .  ,j   . 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  shall  yield  m  a 
moment.  The  Senator  from  Verm<  nt  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  should  under- 
stand what  we  are  voting  on.  Th?  bill 
needs  to  be  amended,  if  it  is  to  become 

l£lW 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
amendments.  We  should  have  an  iater- 
pretation  from  the  executive  branch  with 
respect  to  some  of  these  terms  before 
we  vote  on  the  bill.  Otherwise  we  night 
enact  legislation  on  which  we  hav^  our 
own  interpretation,  only  to  find)  that 
when  it  reaches  downtown  the  laj-yers 
there  will  decide  it  means  somothing 
entirely  different  from  what  we  uhder- 
stand  it  means.  The  definition  shoi^ld  be 
made  ironclad 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    If  we  had  a 
from  the  executive  branch  we  co 
our    job    much    better    by   putti 
amendment  in  the  bill  which  woul 
definiteness  tell  us  what   is  mea 
"transient"  and  "guest"  and  many 
key  words.    Without  having  precis 
initions,  we  do  not  know  to  whom  tljie  bill 
would  be  applicable. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  fWyo 

ming. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  cannot  let  this  qppor 
tunity  pass  without  making  an  ob$erva 
tion  about  the  care  that  is  being  Shown 
in  making  certain  of  the  meamng  of 
words.  It  is  always  a  fascinating  exer- 
cise to  discuss  what  words  mean.  The 
meaning  of  words  changes  In  eacl)  gen- 
eration, in  the  course  of  time.  Th^  only 
person  who  could  really  give  an  absolute 
meaning  of  a  word  would  be  McOee  or 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Honda 
[Mr.  SMATHERS].  If  we  could  be  dicta- 
tors, we  could  give  absolute  interbreta 
tions.  So  long  as  we  are  dealing  with 
human  language,  we  shall  have 
agreement  about  the  meaning  of 
Thus,  in  any  legislative  body  s 
this,  or  any  country  such  as  ours, 
has  many  interests,  there  Is  every 
at  any  time,  not  to  act  until  one  (s  cer 
tain.  History  does  not  give  us  tha|t  kind 
of  luxury  any  more.  Sometimes  w-fe  have 
to  make  a  decision  with  uncertainties, 
without  meanings  being  totally  clefcr. 

I  submit  that  so  long  as  there Jare  as 
many  individuals  interested  in  the  spe- 
cific semantics  of  the  language  a^ there 
are.  we  can  never  reach  an  absolutje  defi- 
nition, i 

So,  the  choice  is.  Shall  we  do  nothing, 
or  shall  we  go  too  slowly  and  make  cer- 
tain that  we  do  not  make  a  mistakje?  Or 
shall  we  take  a  kind  of  step  fdrward. 
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with  the  kind  of  chance  it  represents,  in 
order  to  produce  timely  action  in  the 
measure  or  tempo  of  our  times?  This  is 
where  the  difference  in  philosophy  comes 
in. 

Those  more  cautious  would  think  we 
had  more  time.  Those  who  believe  ur- 
gency is  a  greater  factor  would  say  it  is 
worth  taking  a  chance  in  order  to  take 
the  edge  off  the  urgency  of  a  particular 
moment.  That  is  what  the  situation 
really  comes  down  to. 

We  shall  never  resolve  a  difference  of 
meaning.  Such  differences  will  continue 
to  fluctuate.  But  I  submit,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
must  take  the  step,  when  we  must  act, 
when  we  must  make  a  judgment.  We 
cannot  defer  it. 

A  part  of  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  will  make  clear  the  general 
order  of  intent  of  Congress  that  will  not 
be  ignored  downtown,  even  though  we 
understand  from  time  to  time  that  there 
are,  sometimes,  misreadings  of  what  a 
man  meant  when  he  said  a  certain  thing. 
But  again,  we  must  take  chances. 
Therefore,  I  would  hesitate  to  see  us 
worry  so  much  about  the  meanings  of 
words  and  the  absolute  interpretations 
of  where  we  go  from  here.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  lay  down  some  broad, 
general  guidelines  to  move  us  another 
step  toward  the  achievement  of  what  we 
all  agree  is  our  dream  of  human  rights. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  agreed 
that  human  nature  cannot  be  legislated; 
that  a  law  caruiot  be  passed  against  hu- 
man behavior.  Those  things  certainly 
are  true.  But  I  believe  that  we  can  in- 
hibit human  prejudice,  and  I  believe  this 
is  important.  This  is  one  of  the  areas 
that  the  history  of  our  country  has 
spelled  out  for  us. 

I  can  remember  reading  the  debates  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  one  of  the 
great  classical  studies  in  parliamentary 
debate,  legal  argument,  and  philosophi- 
cal exchange  in  the  history  of  all  modern 
nations.    Many  of  those  who  spoke  were 
cautious  and  worried  about  the  meaning 
of  words  in  the  Constitution.    Yet  they 
still  reached  a  general  consensus  from  a 
broad  outline,  and  those  meanings  have 
since  changed  and  have  changed  with 
each  succeeding  generation.     It  is  the 
looseness  of  interpretation  that  has  kept 
the  Constitution  a  breathing,  living  in- 
strument, so  that  it  could  keep  going.    It 
failed  to  yield  to  Jefferson's  worst  fears. 
He  said  that  If  we  dealt  in  absolutes,  or 
general  terms,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
overturn  and   rewrite  the  Constitution 
every   20   years;    that   each   generation 
would  have  to  have  its  own  Constitution 
by  starting  a  revolution.    Fortunately,  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  do  that,  be- 
cause reasonable  men  were  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  the  spirit  of  the  future. 
I  believe  that  is  really  a  hallmark  of 
what  is  capable  of  achievement  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  what  he  has  said.  Before 
doing  so,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  book  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
respect  to  the  bill.    The  Department  is 


strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  refer  to 
page  24,  where  the  question  is  asked 
about  transient  guests.  I  shall  read 
what  is  said.  It  gives  an  example  of 
apartments  rented  on  a  month-to-month 
tenancy  basis,  which  can  be  automati- 
cally renewed  each  month  unless  specif- 
ically terminated.  Apparently  one  Is 
covered  by  this  provision  if  the  tenancy 
is  on  a  month-by-month  basis,  or  even 
yearly. 

I  wish  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  and  ask 
him  if  his  people  would  like  this  inter- 
pretation: 

Of  course,  coverage  would  be  determined 
by  the  actualities  of  the  arrangement;  and 
whether  or  not  the  establishment  caters  to 
transient  guests  would  be  a  question  of  Fed- 
eral, not  State  or  local,  law. 

In  Other  words,  what  Vermont  may 
pass  or  Massachusetts  may  pass  would 
not  be  the  guiding  principle  with  respect 
to  this  particular  bill.  This  particular 
bill,  vague  as  it  is,  however  the  Attorney 
General  wants  to  interpret  it,  is  what  will 
be  applied  in  Vermont,  Wyoming,  and 
Florida. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well.  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  that  so  much,  but  cannot  the 
Attorney  General  give  us  his  definitions 
now  instead  of  waiting  until  later? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Someone  who  is  in 
support  of  the  bill  should  write  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  ask  him  if  he  can- 
not supply  that  infonnation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Attorney  General 
will  have  to  make  clear  his  understand- 
ing of  some  of  the  provisions  before  the 
legislation  is  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  one  thing 
which  I  say  every  apartment  house 
owner,  every  motel  owner,  and  every  per- 
son who  has  a  five-room  house  that  he 
wishes  to  let  out  for  rent  ought  to  know 
is  that  the  State  or  local  regulation  will 
not  be  applicable;  it  will  be  the  Federal 
law  as  it  is  finally  promulgated  by  the 
executive  branch.  The  Senator  from 
Vei-mont  does  not  know  what  that  will 
be,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be. 
No  Senator  knows  exactly  what  kind  of 
interpretation  will  be  given  it  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  understand  why 
Federal  law  should  prevail  when  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  applicable  to  the 
50  States.  But  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Attorney  General  cannot  give  us  his 
definition  now  rather  than  to  wait  until 
the  legislation  has  been  enacted.  He 
must  know  now  what  his  definitions  of 
some  of  these  provisions  are  or  what  his 
understanding  is.  I  think  he  wants  the 
bill  to  pass.  I  want  some  legislation  to 
be  passed,  too.  But  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  Attorney 
General  cannot  give  his  interpretation  to 
us  before  we  vote  on  the  bill. 

If  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so,  he  is 
bound  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  a  good  many 
minds  that  he  intends  to  give  a  different 
interpretation  than  the  one  which  is 
placed  upon  these  provisions  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  including  my  own. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  so  that  he  may  re- 
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spond  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  the  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  during  which 
the  Attorney  General  wsis  interrogated 
on  almost  every  word  and  every  comma 
in  the  public  accommodations  section, 
and  on  which  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, was  further  cross-examined  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  rather  fully 
spelled  out  the  definitions.  That  is  not 
a  fair  rejoinder,  but  they  are  on  record 
before  the  committee,  and  I  should  think 
it  would  be  good  advice  if  the  leadership 
of  the  bill  might  extract,  in  rather  con- 
densed fashion,  the  words  of  both  those 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  so  as 
to  give  us  the  meanings  as  they  saw  it, 
because  it  was  a  rather  helpful,  con- 
structive point  of  view  they  injected, 
without  jeopardizing  fineness  of  the  lines 
that  were  being  drawn,  that  might  other- 
wise be  regarded  as  jeopardizing  the 
interests  of  the  individuals  involved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Attorney  General 
could  give  us  some  precise  definitions  and 
interpretations  now.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  through  an  experience  I  had  last  year, 
when  I  asked  an  agency  of  Government 
a  similar  question,  and  was  sent  2.400 
pages  of  House  hearings.  They  said  I 
would  find  the  answer  in  the  hearings. 
That  was  not  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  do  not 
propose  to  vote  for  this  section  at  all ;  but 
if  there  is  to  be  a  vote  on  it,  those  who 
intend  to  vote  for  it  and  who  want  to 
see  some  law  passed  in  this  area,  like 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  should  have 
some  precise  definition  of  the  words  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  there  may  be 
such  an  understanding  before  the  vote 
is  taken,  so  that  I  can  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  hope  so.  I 
am  a  part  of  the  leadership,  but  not  in 
connection  with  this  particular  bill. 
Therefore.  I  cannot  give  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  any  comfort  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  But  I  totally 
agree  with  him  that  before  the  vote  is 
taken,  the  wording  of  the  bill  should  be 
more  precise  with  respect  to  what  is 
meant  by  "guest"  and  "transient"  and 
several  of  the  other  terms  which  are 
rather  loosely  used  in  the  bill,  and  are 
not  defined  anywhere  in  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  public  accommo- 
dations in  fact  should  be  covered  by  the 
bill;  but  certainly  I  do  not  want  to  vote 
for  some  proposed  legislation,  and  later 
learn  that,  through  misinterpretation, 
I  had  voted  to  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment jurisdiction  over  homes. 

Mr.  McGEE.     Well,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  so  that  he  may  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  only  wish  the  record 
to  show  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  aids  had  not  ignored  this  question 
or  left  it  unanswered  in  any  sense.  At 
every  opportunity  they  had  spelled  out 
what,  in  their  view,  the  terms  meant. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a 
very  useful  suggestion— namely,  that 
this  information  should  be  made  avail- 


able in  specific  form,  in  answer  to  specif- 
ic questions  about  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  so  the  definitions  would  be  there, 
on  the  record. 

I  also  believe  they  should  not  evade 
us  in  that  connection — as,  for  instance, 
stating  that  the  answers  could  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  midst  of  2,400  pages. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  as  to  that. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  also  that  the 
Senator  agrees  with  the  principle  that 
there  should  not  be  an  exception  for 
"an  establishment  located  within  a 
building  which  contains  not  more  than 
five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which  is 
actually  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of 
such  establishment  as  his  residence" — in 
shorl^-places  of  the  "Mrs.  Murphy's," 
type;  but,  rather,  that  the  provisions 
should  apply  to  all  who  take  in  people  for 
the  night. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  committee,  I  lost 
on  this  point.  Having  lost,  I  now  sup- 
port the  committee's  decision,  because 
I  believe  in  majority  rule.  I  think  the 
bill  encounters  some  complications  in 
that  connection;  but  other  members  of 
the  committee,  wiser  than  I,  thought 
that  provision  strengthened  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  take  that  one  "in  stride," 
although  I  believe  it  would  be  simpler  if 
they  did  not  try  to  draw  those  fine  lines 
of  exception. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  colloquy  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  regard  to  the  transportation 
of  schoolchildren  by  bus  from  one 
school  to  another.  There  came  to  my 
mind  the  question  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  bus  drivers  from  the  protection  of 
this  clause— because  if  the  bus  drivers 
belonged  to  a  religious  organization  or 
body,  apparently  they  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  title  VII  of  the  bill. 

Another  point  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  wholesale  exemptions  in 
the  bill — such  as  exemptions  for  church 
property  or  religious  property  which  is 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  Why 
should  they  be  exempt?  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  amendments 
covering  some  of  those  provisions. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  a  long  time;  and  he  knows  that  fre- 
quently, when  the  proponents  of  a  bill 
wish  to  try  to  get  more  votes  for  the  bill 
they  favor,  they  add  "sweeteners"  to  the 
bill  in  their  attempt  to  get  more  Sen- 
ators to  vote  for  it.  Certainly  there  are 
some  "sweeteners"  in  this  bill.  One  is 
the  "Mrs.  Murphy"  provision;  another  is 
the  exemption  of  busdrivers.  Another 
is  the  exemption  of  religious  institu- 
tions—whereas, in  point  of  fact,  if  the 
principle  is  correct,  it  should  be  applied 
to  everyone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Another  is  the  provision 
outlawing  atheists— which  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  at  thought  con- 
trol, something  which  no  government 
should  attempt  to  do. 

In  connection  with  other  bills,  I  have 
heard  the  argument,  "Let  us  pass  the 
bill  as  it  is  now,  and  amend  it  later." 
But  we  know  that  never  works.  I  recall 
that  when  we  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Senator  Taf t  offered  amendments  to 


correct  obvious  Injustices  in  it  the  very 
next  year. 

He  never  was  able  to  get  his  proposals 
approved,  because  at  that  time  it  was 
not  considered  politically  expedient  to 
let  him  do  so. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  when  we  deal  with  proposed 
legislation,  because  we  never  may  have  a 
chance  to  correct  injustices,  or  worse, 
which  may  inadvertently— or  perhaps 
advertently — either  one — be  written  into 

the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Of  course, 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  possibly 
the  bill  should  have  received  further 
study  by  a  committee. 

The   Senator    from    Wyoming    spoke 
very  eloquently  and  very  beautifully,  as 
he  always  does,  about  the  need  for  great 
rush  and  hurry  and  pressure  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  because  of  the  need  for  this 
proposed  legislation.    I  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  that  argument.    I  think  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  JO 
years.     As  regards  education   and   the 
rights  of  Negro  citizens,  many  of  whom, 
I  am   frank  to  admit,  have  had  their 
privileges  and  guarantees  long  denied  to 
them,  I  think  that  is  true;  but  when 
we    look    back    at    what    actually    was 
occurring  in  the  South  at  the  time  when 
the  South  itself  had  a  great  abundance 
of  these  colored  citizens,  and  when  we 
realize  that  at  that  time  the  general  level 
of    education    of    all    southerners    was 
rather  low,  and  the  general  economic 
standing  of  the  South,  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  was  rather  low;  and, 
actually,   there   was   very  little  oppor- 
tunity to  do— not  only  for  the  colored 
people,  but  also  for  the  white  people— 
what  should  have  been  done  for  them 
with  respect  to  education;  and  when  we 
remember  that  this  area  had  Federal 
troops  in  it  for  something  more  than  10 
years,  and  when  we  also  consider  the 
progress  made  in  many  respects  in  the 
past  decade,  certainly  it  is  clear  that  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  is  amaz- 
ing and  is  encouraging. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  would  permit 
it  to  go  fonn'ard,  without  pouring  salt 
into  the  wounds  and  without  exacerbat- 
ing the  problem,  we  would  see  much 
greater  progress  made  in  the  next  decade 
toward  solution  of  the  problems  of  segre- 
gation and  intolerance  and  all  the  things 
that  go  with  them— much  more  progress 
than  we  shall  ever  see  if  we  proceed  by 
means  of  this  civil  rights  bill,  if  it  is 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question,  which  either  the  Senator 
from  Florida  or  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming can  answer.  Why  was  a  sixth- 
grade  education  selected  as  a  criterion 
for  voting  rights? 

It  seems  to  me  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion as  a  requirement  for  voting  might 
be  used  in  some  States  to  deprive  many 
persons  of  their  vote.  So  I  do  not  know 
why  that  was  selected.  Probably  this 
is  the  wrong  time  of  day  to  ask  this 
question,  but  I  should  like  to  obtain  the 

answer 

Mr.  McGteE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  again  to  me  ? 
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happened  in  that  connection.    But 
recollection  is  that  an  arbitrary  dec 
had  to  be  made  at  some  level:   ar.d  it 
was  felt  that  in  view  of  the  experi((nce. 
while  such  a  criterion  certainly  would 
deprive  some  of  the  right  to  vote,  never- 
theless it  seemed  to  be  an  arbitrary 
that  would  result  in  better  progress  t 
that  being  made  now— even  thouah  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  right  to  Ivote 
could  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
number    of    school    grades    compljeted. 
However,  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  jfloor 
under  this  provision.  I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  other  words,  that  the 
requirement  that  a  prospective  Voter 
must  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  Com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  in  school  \^ould 
result  in  enfranchising  more  persons 
than  it  would  defranchise? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  and  that  thus  it 
would  make  possible  greater  progress 
than  that  now  being  made. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  it  seems  to  mej  that 
requirement  could  be  used  to  prevent  a 
good  many  thousands  of  people  Jfrom 
voting.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  iii  the 
country  never  finished  the  sixth  grakie. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  In  fact,  one  df  the 
wisest  and  most  beloved  men  I  hav^ver 
known— my  father— never  got  fisher 
than  the  fourth  grade:  and  today  j he  is 
89  years  of  age.    So  I  think  that  is  4  case 

in  point.  ,  ,     J  ,.    ., 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  So.  although  I 
think  there  may  have  been  a  reasdn  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  sixth-grade  require- 
ment in  connection  with  voting.  I  Jrould 
not  favor  the  drawing  of  any  education- 
al line  of  that  sort.  ^   1  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  not  foi^  "^^^ 
provision. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  language  providing 
for  ability  to  pass  a  sixth  grade  te^t  was 
placed  in  the  bill  in  order  to  overcome 
certain  conditions  which  prevaUed  in  a 
single  State.  I 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  only  tning  I 
do  not  understand  about  that  prolvision 
is  that  if  we  would  say  that  a  sixth -tgrade 
education  constitutes  a  presumptibn  for 
eligibility  to  vote,  why  do  we  not  sa^that 
everyone  who  has  graduated  from  the 
sixth  grade  is  eligible  to  vote?  Junior 
high  school  students  and  high  School 
students  have  graduated  from  th^  sixth 
grade  If  the  sixth  grade  were  ]  to  be 
made  the  dividing  line,  a  man's  ijntelli- 
gence  would  be  based  upon  whether  he 
had  finished  the  sixth  grade.  I  ^o  not 
see  why  the  writers  of  the  bill  did  not  go 
ahead  and  follow  the  principle  that 
everyone  in  the  sixth  grade  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote.  Some  people  say  thit  such 
a  provision  is  a  trifle  ridiculous.  That  is 
why  I  agree  with  the  Senator  frorii  Ver- 
mont. I  think  that  whole  qualification 
is  ridiculous.  j 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  feubmit 
another  thought  on  the  point  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  raised.  He 
has  made  a  proper  allusion  to  thejrather 
steady  progress  that  has  been  nlade  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  in  our  country, 
particularly  in  recent  years.  I  Isubmit 
that  smaU  steps  have  been  takeA  for  a 
long  time,  but  World  War  n  wa4  prob- 


ably a  basic  demarcation  line.  The  war 
uncorked  many  things  in  the  thinking 
of  our  people.  They  discovered  that  the 
blood  of  a  colored  man  was  as  red  as 
the  blood  of  a  white  man,  and  that  after 
a  battle  a  colored  man  was  as  dead,  when 
shot,  as  any  white  man.  That  began  to 
make  people  think. 

Then,  too.  in  many  instances  Ameri- 
cans moved  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  saw  things  that  they  had  never  fully 
understood  before.  To  the  credit  of  many 
sections  of  our  country,  real  steps  were 
taken. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  time  when  I  was 
interrogated  by  a  group  of  students  in 
Ghana.  West  Africa,  a  Negro  nation.  We 
were  asked  what  we  were  doing  about 
equal  rights  in  America  and  about  our 
race  question  in  America.  That  question 
they  had  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
When  we  entered  the  city  of  Accra,  the 
capital,  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper 
had  a  picture  of  an  American  Negro 
hanging  by  the  neck.  They  had  been  ex- 
pecting our  arrival.  The  caption  on  the 
picture  was.  "Will  the  American  Sena- 
tors explain  this?" 

They  displayed  that  picture  as  de- 
picting something  that  happened  every 
afternoon  in  America,  and  that  in  our 
country  the  white  man  committed  such 
acts  to  keep  himself  as  busy  as  the  pagans 
of  ancient  Rome  who  fed  Christians  to 
the  lions.  What  a  twisting  of  the  history 
of  our  country  that  was.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  of  Africa  were  trying  to  per- 
petuate that  thought. 

Later  we  checked  the  photograph  and 
discovered  that  it  was  an  actual  photo- 
graph of  a  lynching  that  had  occurred  in 
1933.  The  photograph  had  been  resur- 
rected as  a  contemporary  picture. 

Those  people  wanted  to  know  what 
we  were  doing  for  Negroes  in  our  coun- 
try. Finally,  after  we  had  tried  to  tell 
them  some  of  the  things  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  could  have  stated 
more  eloquently  about  the  steps  we  had 
taken,  one  of  the  bright  young  feUows 
on  the  university  campus  said.  "Mr.  Sen- 
ator, if  that  Is  true  and  you  are  making 
all  that  progress— mind  you,  we  do  not 
believe  it— how  long  will  it  be  before  you 
will  have  a  Negro  President  of  the 
United  States? 

That  question  required  reflection  for 
a  few  seconds.  Finally  one  of  our  group 
replied,  "About  as  long  as  it  will  be  be- 
fore there  is  a  white  man  president  of 
Ghana." 

That  response  broke  the  ice.  From 
that  point  on  hostUity  was  gone.  The 
psychological  edge  was  taken  off.  But 
this  example  in  Ghana,  which  occurred 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  reflects  the 
impatience  and  the  misunderstanding, 
whatever  we  wish  to  call  it,  all  around 
the  world. 

We  are  being  watched.  No  longer  is 
the  question  one  which  can  be  locked  up 
in  the  closet  of  our  Nation,  within  the 
States  and  within  our  Federal  Union. 
The  force  of  history  has  jerked  it  out  of 
that  closet  and  has  cast  it  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  world,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  Others,  for  better  or  worse,  are 
standing  in  judgment.  Whether  they 
are  judging  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
truth   is    irrelevant.     At    any   moment 


there  will  be  emotional  stress  such  as 
we  are  going  through  at  the  present  time. 
Those  are  not  the  real  considerations. 
The  question  is  what  the  people  or  the 
human  mind  thinks  is  the  fact  or  is  the 
truth.  That  makes  a  difference.  That 
is  the  reason  why  there  is  the  sense  of 
urgency  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  That 
requires  our  sober,  but  substantive  action 
on  the  question. 

I  believe  that  some  sense  of  urgency 
exists  at  home.  For  psychological  rea- 
sons it  is  imperative. 

Need  I  remind  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  the  question  of  tim- 
ing is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  all 
intervals  of  great  crises  in  the  history 
of  mankind.    Timing  is  imperative. 

Timing  made  the  difference  with  Brit- 
ain in  the  American  Revolution.     The 
Senator  from  Florida  and  I  happen  to 
believe  in  law  and  order.     We  believe 
there  ought  to  be   an   orderly,  steady 
progress  by  the  human  race.    But  our 
forefathers  did  not.    In  1776  the  Con- 
servatives in  our  country  did  not  wish 
to  rock  the  boat.     They  thought  there 
must  be  some  legal  way  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  Thomas  Jeffersons,  the  Sam 
Adamses,   and   others   who   wanted   to 
achieve  independence.    But  the  Adamses 
and  Jeffersons  flnally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  something  above 
law  and  order.     They  were  impatient 
men.    They  would  not  be  slowed  down. 
As   a   consequence,   they    acted.     They 
acted  with  a  minority  of  the  people,  but 
they  acted  in  time  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Nation,  and  ultimately  a  great 
Republic. 

It  is  that  kind  of  timing  that  makes  a 
difference.  Had  the  British  been  shrewd, 
they  could  have  sensed  that  timing,  as 
a  rare  British  voice  did  in  those  days. 
They  could  have  extended  to  the  ram- 
bunctious American  Colonies  an  alterna- 
tive which  would  have  included  domin- 
ion status.  Some  years  were  yet  required 
for  dominion  status  to  appear  on  the 
scene.  Had  the  British  done  that,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  American 
Declaration  of  Independence — at  least  at 
that  time.  Thus  once  more  the  question 
became  one  of  timing. 

Only  2  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  British  offered  the 
American  colonists  everything  that  the 
colonists  had  demanded  on  the  eve  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

There  are  parallel  incidents  in  many 
other  places  around  the  world.  Some- 
times it  is  the  expectation  of  the  human 
spirit  and  the  expectation  of  the  human 
soul  that  create  an  urgency  that  defies 
the  minds  of  lawyers  and  parliamentar- 
ians and  defies  the  give  and  take  as  we 
try  to  move  ahead  in  our  society. 

I  remind  the  distinguished  Sen- 
^tov  from  Florida  that  there  is  a  force 
which  is  loose  that  is  quite  beyond  the 
total  control  or  management  of  even 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  even 
U.S.  Senators.  We  must  not  close  that 
force  out  of  our  minds  or  take  it  off  the 
centers  that  weigh  our  fintd  judgment. 
We  might  forfeit  our  opportunity  to  keep 
the  progress  to  which  the  Senator  has 
alluded  from  moving  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, in  an  orderly  way,  without  more 


violent,  more  destructive,  and  more  dis- 
reputable consequences  than  we  have  had 
already.  It  behooves  this  body  to  look 
far  enough  ahead,  and  in  time,  or  we 
shall  forfeit  our  responsibilities  as  a  leg- 
islative body. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Again  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  spoken  eloquent- 
ly and  movingly.  I  regret  that  I  coiild 
not  at  all  agree  with  him  in  anything 
that  he  has  said,  and  particularly  his 
statement  that  the  facts  make  no  dif- 
ference. For  example,  if  the  people  of 
Ghana  misunderstood  our  situation,  the 
Senator  contends  that  we  should  change 
our  situation  to  conform,  apparently, 
with  the  misunderstanding. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
Wyoming,  Florida,  Alaska,  Vermont,  or 
any  other  State  in  the  Union  wish  to 
have  their  system  of  free  enterprise,  their 
constitutional  rights,  or  anything  else 
taken  away  from  them  because  of  what 
the  people  in  Ghana  happen  to  think. 

Several  nights  ago  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appeared  on  television. 
Representatives  of  three  networks  inter- 
viewed him.  He  made  the  statement 
that  we  will  not  conduct  our  domestic 
policies  on  the  basis  of  what  the  policies 
of  120  other  countries  are.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

I  do  not  believe  that  because  the 
Australians  or  the  New  Zealanders  think 
they  should  ship  into  our  country  more 
cattle — and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
will  understand  what  I  am  now  talking 
about^we  should  therefore  permit  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  ship  in  more 
cattle  merely  because  those  countries 
misunderstand  what  is  happening  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  fine  people  in  Africa,  but 
they  have  not  long  been  in  the  enlight- 
ened group.  We  do  not  even  call  them 
the  enlightened  group  today.  We  call 
them  the  backward  nations,  even  in  our 
ovm  foreign  policy.  Are  we  to  let  those 
people  influence  us  in  an  area  of  vital 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  to 
all  American  citizens,  an  area  which 
would  deprive  them  of  the  rights  that 
they  are  entitled  to?  Should  we  change 
those  rights  because  of  what  other  peo- 
ple think? 

I  hope  we  have  not  gone  that  far  off 
base  yet.    I  hope  we  never  do. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming meant  to  say  it  that  way.  I  think 
the  Senator  meant  to  say  that  possibly 
that  was  the  impression  which  they  had. 
Perhaps  it  was  wrong.  It  does  not  mean 
that  because  those  people  have  the  wrong 
impression,  our  people  have  the  wrong 
impression. 

The  vote  in  Wisconsin  demonstrated 
that  the  people  are  begiruiing  to  under- 
stand the  civil  rights  debate.  The 
longer  the  debate  continues,  the  better 
they  will  understand  it. 

I  noticed  that  the  Rhode  Island  Legis- 
lature, on  Friday  or  Saturday,  voted 
against  a  so-called  fair  housing  bill  by 
a  vote  of  62  to  31. 

I  noticed  that  on  the  west  coast  they 
have  defeated  such  proposals,  not  be- 
cause there  should  not  be  any  such  laws, 
but  because  the  rush  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  has  begun  to  affront  many 
American  citizens. 


We  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  coun- 
try. We  think  we  have  the  best  coimtry 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  4th  of  July  speech, 
but  it  is  true.  We  have  all  these  things, 
and  we  have  obtained  them  under  our 
system,  and  we  do  not  have  to  rush  into 
anything  because  of  the  demonstrations. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  we 
are  either  going  to  decide  it  here  or  there 
is  going  to  be  rock  throwing  and  violence. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  a  former  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
rtnd  a  Governor  of  his  State  flve  times, 
that  we  cannot  permit  a  certain  group 
of  citizens  who  do  not  happen  to  like 
the  way  the  law  is  at  the  moment  to 
make  their  own  interpretation,  and  to 
work  and  to  move  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all 
local  and  State  law,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  own  particular  passions  or  emo- 
tions. 

If  they  can  do  that,  the  day  will  come 
when  the  other  90  percent  of  the  people 
can  go  the  other  way.  That  would  be 
an  unfortunate  time.  All  our  citizens 
must  respect  the  law,  whatever  the  law 
is.  If  it  has  not  been  set  aside,  it  remains 
the  law,  whether  it  is  a  city,  county,  or 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  time  has  come 
in  this  Nation  when  we  can  say  the  facts 
or  the  truth  are  irrelevant.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in- 
tended to  say  it  that  way.  In  fact,  I 
know  he  did  not. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  To  make  sure  that  we  are 
in  agreement  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  did  not  say  what  his  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  suggested 
might  have  been  his  meaning,  let  me 
put  it  another  way.  I  am  talking  about 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  human  race; 
that  the  psychology  of  people  in  general 
happens  to  make  a  difference.  One  of 
the  parallels  that  comes  to  mind  most 
readily  is  World  War  n.  People  did  not 
think  we  would  wage  two  wars.  Once 
we  got  into  the  war,  however,  the  people 
wanted  a  quick  victory.  They  could  not 
imderstand  why  we  did  not  land  2  mil- 
lion men  on  the  coast  of  Japan  in  1942. 

In  order  to  take  the  edge  off  the  antici- 
pation, this  country  had  to  capture  a  few 
tufts  of  grass  here  and  there.  It  had  to 
send  groups  of  bombers  over  Tokyo.  It 
had  to  send  an  excursion  into  north  Af- 
rica. Such  activity  gave  an  impression 
of  action  to  satisfy  public  demand  to  win 

the  war.  ^   ^  ,. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  talk- 
ing about  public  demand:  he  is  talking 
about  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
human  mind  and  the  emphasis  of  a  hu- 
man psychology,  which  is  quite  indis- 
tinguishable around  the  world,  and  I  am 
suggesting  that,  on  our  sophisticated 
level,  we  are  in  that  same  kind  of  situa- 
tion. I  cited  World  War  n  as  a  case  in 
p>oint. 

Let  us  take  some  of  the  most  undevel- 
oped areas  of  Africa  as  an  illustration. 
We  may  say  in  a  sophisticated  manner 
that  they  are  not  ready  for  independ- 
ence.   But  who  is  to  say  if  they  are? 


I  read  the  British  debates  in  1784  and 
1785.  One  of  the  chief  assertions  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  that  they  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  Colonies,  because  they  were 
not  ready  for  independence.  They 
shoxild  have  tried  to  tell  Samuel  Adams 
that  in  1775. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  a  par- 
ticular country  believes;  it  is  a  question 
of  what  the  people  in  the  area  involved 
believe. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  colonial 
areas.  If  we  had  not  promised  the  Phil- 
ippines ultimate  independence — even 
though  It  was  delayed — we  would  have 
had  a  situation  that  would  have  blown 
up  in  our  face.  We  were  yielding  to  psy- 
chological forces  which  had  been  loosed, 
no  matter  what  we  might  have  told  the 
F>eople. 

The  same  applies  to  the  tragedy  in 
other  parts  of  Africa.  If  the  French 
could  have  committed  themselves  to  in- 
dependence, though  very  long  range, 
they  would  have  forestalled  the  explo- 
sive psychological  forces  which  plagued 
them  there  for  years. 

So  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
public  mind.    No  one  has  suggested  that 
we  yield  or  surrender  or  cater  to  all  de- 
mands.   We    are    saying    merely    that 
these  forces  are  more  powerful  than,  let 
us  say,  a  legislative  body  in  the  United 
States,  or  a  legislative  body  in  London  or 
in  Moscow.   These  are  forces  that  can  be 
challenged.    These  are  forces  that  can 
be  directed.    But  we  should  have   the 
imagination  and  good  sense  to  move  into 
the  future  with  the  confidence  that  we 
can  provide  that  direction.    We  cannot 
take  a  chance  by  saying  we  can  meet  the 
challenge   by   not   "rocking   the   boat." 
The  boat  is  rocking  and  our  hats  are 
being  blown  off.    We  have  not  acted  in 
this  field  for  100  years.    It  is  time  to  act. 
We  must  meet  the  challenge,  consider- 
ing the  goldfish  bowl  in  which  we  live, 
to  give  meaning  to  and  to  show  that  we 
practice  and  are  willing  to  practice  what 
we  preach. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  is  that 
we  need  to  win  the  battle  for  time,  and 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  It  if  we  do 
not  take  a  giant  step  in  this  substantive 


way. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  like  and  respect 
the  Senator  and  I  will  not  answer  his 
speech  in  the  way  some  people,  who  I 
am  afraid  have  less  affection  and  regard 
for  him,  would  answer  it.    I  know  the 
Senator  believes  that,  but  I  think  what 
he  said  bears  reconsideration.   The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  does  not  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  any  greater 
regard  for  the  welfare  and  future  of  the 
United  States  than  any  other  Senator. 
This  is  not  our  problem.    He  said  he  felt 
that  on  our  side  we  were  trying  to  do 
these  things.    With  respect  to  what  this 
Nation  is  and  has  become,  I  am  delighted 
to  put  my  record  against  anybody  else's 
with  respect  to  what  he  has  done  in  serv- 
ing his  country  in  time  of  war  or  any- 
thing else. 

I  like  to  consider  myself  a  patriot.  I 
like  to  think  that  the  people  think  fairly 
well  of  me,  and  they  have  substantiated 
that  feeling,  not  in  some  areas  of  th« 
press,  but  in  areas  where  the  people  know 
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me  best  and  have  elected  me  several 
times.  They  think  I  am  a  pretty]  good 
citizen  and  that  I  am  concerned  about 
the  future  of  my  State  and  aboit  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sufficiently  concerned  about  the 
United  States  and  where  it  is  goinif  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  United  i  States 
destroy  that  which  has  been  almost  its 
most  valuable  weapon.  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  it  go  against  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said  the  other  night, 
when   he   said— as  I  stated  a  moment 

ago that   the  Communists  are  bigger, 

they  have  more  resources,  but  we  have 
the  free  enterprise  system  which  alter  all 
is  our  secret  weapon,  and  has  been. 

That  may  have  sounded  corny  t<i  some 
people,  but  it  sounded  great  to  me;  and 
I  believe  it  sounded  great  to  most  every 
American  who  lives  here  and  ?njoys 
what  we  have.  They  do  not  wish  to 
see  destroyed  those  privileges,  those 
rights,  and  those  opportunities  which 
we  have  had,  which,  after  all,  aie  bet- 
ter than  anyone  has  ever  had  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  We  can  go  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  look  at  the  status  of 
colored  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be. 
and  they  are  not  as  well  off  as  those  in 
the  United  States. 

They  do  not  have  as  much  education . 
they  do  not  have  as  much  economic  op- 
portunity, they  do  not  have  as  much 
medicine,  they  do  not  have  as  much  of 
anything  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  The  Negroes  of  America  are 
well  off  here.  We  want  them  to  be  bet- 
ter off.  but  we  are  not  going  to  "gut" 
ourselves  and  give  ourselves  a  "kami- 
kaze" blow  in  the  middle  of  this  solar 
plexus,  so  to  speak,  just  because  a  few 
nations  happen  to  have  a  distorte  d  view 
of  what  we  are  doing. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  colored 
citizens,  the  Senator  comes  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  knew  how 
many  colored  citizens  reside  in  th  i  State 
of  Wyoming,  but  I  would  ventire  the 
guess  that  it  is  less  than  1  percent.  In 
the  State  of  Florida  there  are  altout  12 
percent.  I  have  lived  in  an  area  where 
it  has  been  as  high  as  30  percert.  My 
contention  is.  as  well  as  the  contention 
of  those  of  us  who  are  in  this  fight  on  the 
other  side,  that  we  know  as  much  about 
colored  citizens  as  anyone  else,  because 
we  have  lived  with  them. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Tallahassee  in 
my  State,  the  Governor's  mansion  is  on 
one  side  of  the  street  and  four  colored 
families  Uve  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  in  the  same  block.  We  kno\/ some- 
thing about  the  problem.  We  ha^e  lived 
with  it  for  a  long  time.  We  n^intain 
that  we  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track 
to  solve  the  problem  of  our  Negro  citi- 
zens. And  we  want  to  solve  it.  We  do 
not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  Mdth  re- 
spect to  our  desire  to  see  colored  citizens 
have  that  which  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees to  them.  But  we  do  noti  believe 
that  the  way  to  accomplish  it  ii  to  at- 
tempt to  change  our  system  and  give 
colored  citizens  superior  rlght^  which 
other  citizens  do  not  have,  and  Jin  turn 
take  away  from  many  of  the  maJ(ority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  th^  basic, 
fundamental   rights  which  havfe   made 
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them  prosperous  and  independent — and 
made  this  country  prosperous  and  in- 
dependent. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  we  are  not  going  to  be  blown 
off  course  by  the  wind  that  may  blow 
from  Ghana.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  wind  that  may  blow  from  Wis- 
consin, the  wind  that  may  blow  from 
Florida,  or  the  wind  that  may  blow  from 
New  York.  It  is  true,  an  image  has  been 
built  up  about  us.  but  we  have  given 
away  SI 60  billion,  we  have  won  two  wars 
and  we  have  helped  many  countries  to 
obtain  their  independence.  These  are 
facts  for  which  we  need  not  apologize. 

If  other  nations  wish  to  misunderstand 
us.  they  can  go  ahead  and  misunder- 
stand us.  But  we  do  not  have  to  "gut" 
ourselves  because  some  people  insist  on 
misunderstanding  us,  and  print  a  pic- 
ture and  use  it  against  us,  or  use  it  to 
embarrass  us,  even  if  it  was  taken  in 
1920. 

That  kind  of  thing  is  over  with— it 
should  never  have  happened  in  the  first 
place,  but  it  did— and  we  are  making 
great  progress.  So  I  have  to  disagree 
with  my  able  friend,  whom  I  greatly  ad- 
mire. He  is  a  splendid  Senator.  I  do  not 
agree  at  all,  and  I  respectfully  say  that, 
with  some  of  the  conclusions  which  he 
has  stated  here  tonight.  Some  are  state- 
ments which  in  some  respects  I  wish  he 
had  not  made.  In  any  event,  having 
made  them,  I  should  be  glad  to  go  on 
with  my  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  McGEE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  First  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the  real 
basis  for  my  comments  to  him  is  to  bring 
this  debate  to  what  I  believe  is  the  pin- 
point of  difference.  We  have  the  same 
goals.  We  want  to  make  the  same  prog- 
ress. We  have  the  same  patriotism.  We 
love  the  same  country.  We  hope  to  make 
it  greater.  We  like  to  profess  the  same 
ingredients  in  the  great  question  of  free 
enterprise,  but  our  only  difference  is  in 
the  sense  of  urgency.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence which  separates  liberal  from  con- 
servative, Republican  from  Democrat,  or 
whatever  other  spectrum  of  philosophy 
we  wish  to  sweep  across.  It  is  the  timing. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  readiness  to 
change,  and  how  big  a  step  we  should 
take.  That  is  why  we  have  debates,  and 
that  is  why  we  exchange  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  public  forums. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  would  call  liberal  or  Repub- 
lican, but  with  the  exception  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  I  do  not  know  of  any  man 
who  votes  for  more  liberal  causes  than 
does  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  .  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
done  more  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  been  responsible  for  pro- 
viding more  hospitals,  providing  educa- 
tion for  not  only  Negro  students  but 
white  students  as  well,  to  go  to  medical 
schools  and  elsewhere  than  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  But  he  does  not 
happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  on  this  issue.    Therefore,  be- 


cause he  does  not  happen  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on  this  issue 
does  not  necessarily  make  him  a  conserv- 
ative or  a  reactionary.  I  believe  we  can 
be  very  progressive  and  not  be  for  this 
bill. 

In  my  State,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  I  am  voted 
very  high,  but  by  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action,  I  am  voted  very  low. 
So  I  must  be  quite  a  liberal.  It  is  not 
judged  on  this  particular  vote;  it  is 
judged  on  many  votes.  But  as  to  our 
thinking  in  this  particular  area,  of  course 
there  is  urgency;  but  it  will  not  be  set- 
tled by  placing  more  laws  on  the  books. 
It  will  be  settled  through  education, 
through  economic  opportunity.  That  is 
why  I  argued  on  the  tax  bill  that  the 
best  answer  to  the  problem  of  civil  rights 
is  to  have  a  strong  economy  to  provide 
more  jobs. 

Why  is  it  that  of  the  people  in  the 
country  who  are  unemployed,  8  out  of 
every  10  are  Negroes?  Is  it  because  they 
unfortunately  lack  the  education  they 
should  have?  We  should  provide  it  for 
them,  but  they  are  not  going  to  get  it 
because  of  this  particular  bill.  They  are 
not  going  to  get  it  because  they  do  not 
attend  the  schools  which  exist  in  their 
neighborhoods.  We  must  elevate  all 
the  schools  in  the  country— in  the  col- 
ored sections  as  well  as  in  the  white  sec- 
tions—and bring  them  all  up  to  date. 
That  is  what  we  are  desperately  trying  to 

do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield  under  those 

conditions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  courtesy.  He  always  makes  a 
persuasive  argument,  but  I  was  moved 
and  touched  by  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator concerning  respect  for  law. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
worthy  of  respect?  I  am  sure  he  does. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  absolutely  do.  I 
wish  to  see  the  Constitution  observed  and 
respected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Constitution 
is  known  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
is  it  not?  The  14th  amendment  is  a 
part  of  that  Constitution,  and  the  13th 
amendment  is  a  part  of  that  Constitu- 
tion.   Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  so  are  the  9th 
and  10th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  so  is  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
10th  amendment.  They  all  are.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  rulings  throughout 
the  history  of  the  country  since  the  time 
of  George  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, and  Lincoln,  and  up  to  this  very 
day,  have  been  as  much  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  as  the  statutes  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  need 
not  argue  with  me.  I  am  a  lawyer.  I 
agree.  The  Brown  case  is  the  law.  We 
know  that. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  speak  of  re- 
spect for  law,  why  is  there  such  flagrant 
disrespect  of  law?  One  State,  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  by  action  of  its  legisla- 
ture, has  passed  a  resolution  ordering  its 
State  officials  to  resist  integration  and 
to  resist  efforts  to  eliminate  segregation. 
Does  the  Senator  expect  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  America— not  colored  citizens — 
and.  by  the  way.  let  us  stop  talking  about 
colored  citizens,  and  let  us  talk  about 
citizens,  because  there  are  all  shades  of 
color 


Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President.    I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  make 
his  speech  on  his  own  time.    I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  at 
one  time,  refer  to  someone  as  a  bag  of 
bones.    The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
been  talking  about  this  bag  of  bones  for 
a  long  time.    He  has  been  talking  about 
the  bag  of  bones  with  respect  to  things 
that  have  not  been  happening,  with  re- 
spect to  school  integration,  and  with  re- 
spect to  many  other  things  that  have  not 
been  happening,  as  he  says.    However, 
he  must  recognize  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  the   1954  Brown  case  decision 
there  was  no  integration  in  any  of  the 
schools  in  the  South.    According  to  the 
flgxires  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  on 
October   15.   1963,  223  cities  had  inte- 
grated   voluntarily.    That    is    coming 
from  nothing  to  something.    Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  cities  had  at  least  1 
theater,  and  306  at  least  1  lunch  coun- 
ter, desegregated.     That  is  coming  up 
from   nothing   to   something.     That   is 
doing  a  great  deal  in  areas  where  this  is 
occurring,  because  they  had  not  even  one 
before  and  now  they  have  many.    The 
Senator  has  no  idea,  not  having  lived  in 
some  of  these  areas,  what  conditions  ob- 
tained in  Mississippi  or  in  South  Caro- 
lina or  in  some  other  places. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  are  making 
progress.  There  are  some  wild  people 
on  our  side,  just  as  there  are  on  the  other 
side.  There  are  some  who  try  to  ignore 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  I  tell  them 
they  cannot  do  it.  We  do  not  advise  it. 
We  do  not  do  it  In  our  State.  We  are 
integrating  on  a  gradual  basis.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  gradualism— and 
I  know  that  many  people  do  not  like  the 
word — has  much  to  commend  it. 

We  are  making  progress.  We  are  do- 
ing something.  We  are  doing  as  much 
as  reasonable  people  can  expect  to  be 
done. 

Illustrations  are  given  about  things 
that  are  not  happening.  They  are  the 
same  illustrations.  There  are  50  States 
in  the  Union,  and  the  Senator  keeps 
talking  about  1  State.  That  is  no  rea- 
son for  doing  violence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  destroying  the  basic  rights  of 
other  people,  because  it  is  said  something 
is  happening  in  Mississippi.  There  has 
been  some  willful  defiance  of  some  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  I  do  not  believe 
that  defiance  will  be  answered,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  answered,  by  defi- 
ance on  the  part  of  other  people  in  Cleve- 
land or  Chicago  or  New  York  or  Jackson- 
ville or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  bill  does  not 
call  for  defiance. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  that  some  people  say  if 
we  do  not  act  we  will  have  defiance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  make  his  speech  on  his 
own  time.  I  have  carried  the  Senate 
until  a  quarter  to  12,  15  minutes  before 
midnight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  yield  on  the  basis  of 
his  saying  that  I  would  not  know  what  it 
was  to  face  up  to  the  problems.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  well.  I  yield. 
I  want  the  Senator  to  respond. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I   should   like   to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  thinks  that  either 
the  Senator  from  Florida  or  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  knows  what  it  feels  like 
to  be  a  Negro  and  to  be  told  he  cannot 
come  into  a  restaurant,  to  be  told  he 
cannot  come  into  a  hotel,  to  be  told  that 
he  cannot  send  his  children  to  school. 
The  mother  of  the  wife  of  the  Governor 
of     Massachusetts     appeared    on    this 
morning's  "Today"   TV   program.     She 
told  of  the  wife  of  the  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Boston,  who  is  col- 
ored.    She  said  they  went  into  a  restau- 
rant, and  the  restaurant  operator  did 
not  know  that  the  bishop's  wife  was  col- 
ored, because  she  did  not  look  colored. 
When  the  mother  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  indicated  to  the  waitress 
that  the  lady  sitting  at  the  table— a  lady, 
not  just  a  woman,  but  a  lady— is  colored, 
the  manager  came  over  and  said  to  her. 
"You  will  have  to  leave.    I  will  pay  your 
bill,  but  you  will  have  to  leave." 

How  does  the  Senator   think  people 
feel  under  those  circumstances? 

What  is  happening  is  not  so  much 
economics,  even  though  it  amounts  to 
economic  deprivation.  It  is  not  so  much 
education,  even  though  we  know  people 
have  been  denied  education.  What  is 
happening  is  humiliation,  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  dignity  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  people.  What  we  seek  to  do  with 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  law  is  to 
provide  by  law  that  every  citizen  is  equal. 
It  means  a  great  deal.  I  would  not  like 
to  be  told  that  I  could  not  go  into  a  pub- 
lic place  because  my  Income  was  too 
low. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  dis- 
crimination because  of  income.  I  know 
of  clubs  that  the  Senator  and  I  carmot 
join. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  not  speaking 

about  clubs. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  know  something 
about  discrimination.  I  recall  that  when 
I  was  in  the  Marine  Corps,  some  of  us 
could  not  enter  certain  officer  areas  to 
eat.  We  had  to  eat  Spam.  Those  at 
the  club  ate  steak,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  aviators. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  dictator- 
ship called  the  Military  EstabUshment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  know  what  it  is 
like.  I  know  that  if  anyone  is  generally 
discriminated  against  today  it  is  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
it  is  true.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look 
around  the  country  to  see  who  is  the 


victim  of  the  most  discrimination.  Who 
is  taken  to  the  woodshed  regularly?  It 
is  the  South.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  it  is?  It  is  discrimination.  It 
is  prejudice.  That  is  the  cause  of  it.  I 
have  been  in  places  where  I  heard  it 
said,  "He  is  a  southerner."  I  know  a 
little  about  these  things. 

I  know  that  there  are  Catholics  and 
Jews  and  Presbyterians  and  Christian 
Scientists,  and  all  kinds  of  people,  who 
have  been  kept  out  of  places. 

We  are  not  going  to  change  it  by  pass- 
ing a  law.  We  shall  not  make  everyone 
equal  by  passing  a  law.  We  had  that 
debate  earlier  this  evening  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
People  can  try  to  do  it  by  passing  a  law, 
but  they  will  not  accomplish  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, people  are  going  to  think  what 
they  want  to  think  with  /espect  to  other 
citizens.  It  cannot  be  changed  by  laws. 
It  might  be  done  by  education.  I  am 
sure  it  can  be  done  by  education.  It  can 
be  done  by  the  exercise  of  more  religion. 
I  believe.  It  can  be  done  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  biracial  committees.  It  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  passing  laws. 

The  Senator  asked  me  whether  I  knew 
what  it  means.  I  did  not  choose  to  be 
bom  white.  I  think  I  am  fortunate.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  any  right  whatever 
to  claim  any  privilege  over  any  other 
citizen  because  I  happen  to  be  bom  with 
different  color.  We  will  not  eliminate 
that  feeling  from  other  people's  hearts 
and  minds  by  passing  a  law. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  there 
is  before  the  Senate  a  far-reaching  bill, 
with  which  it  is  attempted  to  pacify  a  few 
extremists,  who  say  they  are  being  dis- 
criminated against.  I  am  sure  Catholics 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  Bos- 
ton. I  heard  the  former  President  talk 
about  it  at  one  time.  I  heard  his  father 
make  an  eloquent  speech  about  it.  Of 
course  there  was  discrimination.  Un- 
fortunately there  has  been  discrimina- 
tion. Unfortunately  there  will  be  dis- 
crimination in  the  future.  We  cannot 
eliminate  it  by  trying  to  pass  a  law. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  we  will  not  eliminate 
it  by  passing  a  law.  There  is  a  law 
against  arson.  There  is  a  law  against 
murder.  However,  we  still  have  arson 
and  we  still  have  murder.  The  law  indi- 
cates that  society  is  opposed  to  those 
practices.  That  is  why  we  want  laws 
against  discrimination. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
comparison  is  any  more  logical  than  it 
would  be  to  say  that  a  cap  pistol  Is  the 
same  thing  as  an  atomic  bomb.  Of 
course  we  have  laws  against  murder. 
Every  nation  has  laws  against  murder  if 
the  nation  is  civilized.  They  have  laws 
against  arson.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  laws  against  discrimination 
everywhere,  because  nations  have  rec- 
ognized that  in  human  nature  this  is  a 
human  problem;  it  is  a  moral  problem. 
But  it  is  basically  and  essentially  a  hu- 
man problem. 

Of  course,  we  are  trying  to  stop  mur- 
der by  having  a  law  against  it,  and  we 
should  have.    But  we  will  not  stop  this 
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particular  kind  of  discrimination,  I  sub- 
mit, by  passing  a  law.  What  is  prt)posed 
in  this  instance  is  to  step  in  and  take 
many  basic  rights  away  from  \  other 
American  citizens  and  give  to  a  mpority 
group  a  superior  right  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  do  not  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  siiperior 
right  is  the  Senator  contemplatinjg  or  is 
contemplated  in  the  bill  that  othtr  citi- 
zens do  not  have?  Will  the  Senator 
name  one?  '  . 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  One  imjjortant 
right  which  the  colored  citizen  will  have 
by  virtue  of  the  bill  is  to  be  hired]  to  get 
a  job.  when  he  has  taken  an  examina- 
tion and  has  come  out  even  with  another 
man.  Because  of  the  bill  and  t|ie  em- 
ployer's fear  that  the  Employment  Com- 
mission will  move  against  him  after  it 
has  ruled  tl^at  he  has  discriminated  be- 
caiise  he  has  not  had  a  certain  percent- 
age of  colored  people  in  his  plant  hereto- 
fore, he  wUl  give  the  colored  citiien  the 

job.  I 

The  other  night  we  discussed  the 
Motorola  case,  in  Illinois.  All  th^  appli- 
cants took  an  examination,  both  white 
and  colored.  Finally,  one  colored  appli- 
cant objected,  and  the  examiner  sjiid  that 
Motorola  should  have  given  the  job  to 
the  colored  citizen,  because  it  Had  not 
taken  into  consideration  his  uncultured 
background.  It  had  not  taken  i^to  ac- 
count his  history.  When  enlployers 
start  doing  that  and  do  not  hire  p<  ople  on 
the  basis  of  ability,  what  happens?  The 
company  has  to  hire  somebody  lot  be- 
cause he  is  the  best,  not  even  because  he 
is  equal,  but  because  of  his  color.  That 
was  true  in  that  particular  instance. 
There  will  be  other  instances. 

I  had  already  said,  before  the 
entered  the  Chamber,  that  in  California 
General  Motors  had  just  announced  that 
it  was  picketed  because  it  did  not;  submit 
to  a  quota  system  in  the  pajrticular 
plants  there.  I  say  that  is  w 
FEPC  provision  in  the  bill  would 
It  would  lead  to  a  quota  system 
ally  and  ultimately. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  so  ma|iy  jobs, 
and  they  will  be  given  to  certain 
because  they  are  citizens  of  a 


lat  the 
lead  to. 
eventu- 


persons 

^^^^^ certain 

type,  not  because  of  their  pjjrticular 
ability-  I  say  that  is  where  such  persons 
get  superior  rights. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield.         ] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  iSenator 
name  one  State  in  which  there  isj  a  quota 
system   under  FEPC?  i 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  has  not  been 
one  yet,  but  that  is  what  is  being  aimed 
at.  I  am  afraid  this  is  what  the  bill 
would  lead  to.  We  saw  it  happen  in 
California  the  other  day,  wher;  it  was 
asked  for;  and  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  when  a  man  has  to  sub- 
mit his  records,  and  he  has  always  hired 
a  certain  group  of  citizens,  or  4  certain 
type  of  citizens,  to  work  for  Mim,  and 
the  Government  goes  through  his  rec- 
ords and  says,  "You  have  emp  oyed  all 
of  one  kind :  you  must  have  in  yc  ur  heart 
a  feeling  of  discrimination  aganst  per- 


sons of  another  type,"  that  person  will 
have  to  protect  himself  against  such  a 
situation  because,  despite  what  the  Sen- 
ator says,  he  could  finally  go  to  jail  or 
could  be  fined  $300,  and  could  in  fact, 
become  a  sort  of  criminal.  So  he  will 
protect  himself  by  hiring  a  certain  num- 
ber of  colored  people  in  order  to  keep 
the  majesty  and  might  of  the  Federal 
law  and  its  large  bureaucracy  off  his 
neck. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Florida  be  more  pleased  if  we  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  quota 
system? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  bill 
would  be  improved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  might  be  a 
good  amendment.  It  is  only  to  satisfy 
those  who  are  doubters,  because  if  we  do 
not  expressly  provide  for  a  quota  system, 
obviously  it  will  not  be  included.  But 
since  we  do  provide  in  other  sections  of 
the  bill — for  example,  in  title  VI— that 
the  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  should 
not  relate  to  insured  activities  or  guaran- 
tees, we  might  very  well  want  to  include 
that  sort  of  restraint  in  the  bill. 

I  have  heard  this  argument  made 
again  and  again.  If  there  is  that  legiti- 
mate fear,  which  I  do  not  see  in  the  bill, 
but  which  others  may  see.  perhaps  we 
ought  to  remedy  the  alleged  defect.  I 
do  not  believe  in  a  quota  system.  I  do 
not  believe  in  busing  people — and  this, 

by  the  way.  is  prohibited  in  the  bill 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  I  have  asked  it 
of  several  other  Senators,  but  none  has 
given  a  satisfactory  answer.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  can  give 
one. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  desegregate. 
Suppose  there  are  two  schools.  On  one 
side  of  the  town  is  a  school  which  is 
filled,  100  percent,  with  white  students. 
On  the  other  side  of  town  is  a  school 
filled,  100  percent,  with  colored  students. 
Students  attend  both  schools  as  the 
schools  nearest  their  homes.  If  the  pol- 
icy is  to  desegregate,  how  will  desegrega- 
tion be  accomplished  without  "busing" 
from  one  school  to  another?  Should  a 
third  school  be  built,  so  that  the  students 
can  pile  out  there  and  go  in  equal  nimi- 
bers  to  that  school?  I  do  not  know  how 
desegregation  can  be  accomplished,  un- 
less families  are  moved  across  town.  We 
have  already  spoken  about  that,  and  it 
has  been  decided  that  that  is  not  practi- 
cal. 

So  while  the  Senator  says  there  is  a 
specific  prohibition  in  the  bill  against 
"busing,"  as  a  matter  of  practical  effect 
that  is  the  only  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
accomplish  desegregation,  unless  en- 
tirely new  schools  are  built  in  entirely 
new  locations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  recognize  there 
is  a  problem  of  what  we  call  de  facto 
segregation.  It  is  not  an  easy  problem 
to  solve.    But  before  we  take  ourselves 


off  into  that  wilderness,  why  not  get  to 
the  problems  that  are  right  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  are  so  obvious,  like  one's 
thumb;  a  situation  in  which  there  is 
obvious  segregation;  where  there  are 
segregated  schools;  schools  that  are  un- 
mistakably segregated  and  segregated 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  race?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  try  to  solve  those 
problems  first,  as  the  Senator  says,  by 
raising  income  through  better  jobs  and 
training.  I  agree  with  the  Senator;  I 
do  not  want  to  have  my  remarks  mis- 
understood. I  think  the  long-term  civil 
rights  fulfillment  will  come  through  edu- 
cation, better  training,  higher  levels  of 
income,  better  jobs,  and  the  like.  But  in 
the  meantime,  there  are  some  things  that 
can  be  done,  and  one  of  them  is  to  abide 
by  the  law. 

When  I  hear  Senators  complain  about 
demonstrators,  as  I  have  heard  in  this 
Chamber,  the  worst  demonstration  of  il- 
legality is  open  defiance  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Many  a  President  has  had  to 
say  that  that  kind  of  defiance  would  not 
be  tolerated.  Men  from  the  South,  like 
Andrew  Jackson,  refused  to  tolerate  it. 
We  need  to  take  into  consideration 
what  promotes  these  activities  and  the 
kind  of  motivation  that  inspires  people 
to  do  what  I  consider  to  be  disorderly 
and  illegal  acts.  I  do  not  condone  them. 
I  do  not  condone  violence  in  former 
colonial  countries.  But  I  know  that 
many  times  the  British  would  say,  "You 
simply  do  not  understand  the  problems  in 
these  countries."  Other  people  would 
say,  "You  do  not  understand  the  prob- 
lems here."  But  finally  the  point  was 
reached  where  people  no  longer  would 
"take  it."  and  they  demanded  their 
rights. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  dislike  to  see  Andrew 
Jackson  brought  into  this  controversy, 
because  it  is  my  understanding,  under 
the  sixth-grade  requirement  for  voting, 
that  Andrew  Jackson  could  not  even 
have  voted,  to  say  nothing  of  becoming 
President.  That  is  why  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  I  do  not  think 
much  of  the  sixth-grade  requirement  as 
a  criterion  for  voting  rights.  I  wish  we 
could  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Andrew  Jackson 
would  not  have  been  able  to  vote,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  territorial 
Governor  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  took  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  distributed  it  among 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield, 
so  that  we  may  recess? 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     Mr.   President,   a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  making  my 
speech.  Earlier  tonight  it  was  ruled  that 
I  could  make  this  one  speech  and,  at  the 
end  of  it,  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  so  on.  Must  I  conclude  my 
speech  before  12  o'clock  midnight? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  have  the  floor 
when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  Senate  takes  a  recess,  it  will,  under 
the  previous  order,  take  a  recess  luitil 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  Tuesday. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  takes  a  recess  now,  while  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  has  not 
completed  his  speech,  will  he  have  the 
floor  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  10 
o'clock  on  Tuesday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  he  is 
to  have  the  floor  until  he  finishes  his 
speech? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  if  he  does  not 
finish  his  speech,  because  the  recess  is 
taken 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  make  a  unanimous -consent 

request.  .^     ^  , 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  leg- 
islatively is  this  Monday  or  Tuesday? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Legislatively  it  is 

March  30.  . ,     .    , 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  had  hoped  to  conclude 
them  before  this. 

But  now  that  we  have  proceeded  this 
long,  I  wish  to  make  some  comment  in 
regard  to  an  editorial  which  was  writ- 
ten by  John  S.  Knight,  the  publisher  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  the  Charlotte  News 
and  Observer,  the  newspaper  in  Akron, 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  I  think  he  is 
considered,  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular issue,  not  a  conservative,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  reactionary.  So  I  wish  to 
read  the  editorial;  and  I  wish  to  have 
the  reporter  have  it  recorded  as  though 
I  were  speaking  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
it  in  small  print.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  as  though  I  spoke 

it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  now  read  the 
editorial : 

"TIME   FOR   A   STRATEGIC  TIMEOTTT :    ON    WISCON- 
SIN?     THE  RIGHTS  RUSH  FUMBLES 

"The  large  vote  given  Alabama's  Gov. 
George  Wallace  in  last  Tuesday's  Demo- 
cratic presidential  primary  reflected 
growing  disenchantment  with  civil  rights 
legislation  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"As  Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  written,  'the  only  accurate 
poll  is  an  election,  and  the  voting  in  Wis- 
consin was  an  election  in  the  opening 

phase.' 

"Krock  went  on  to  say  that  'the  can- 
didacy of  Governor  Wallace  provided  the 
only  outlet  for  a  protest  against  the  pend- 
ing Federal  equal  rights  bill  and  the  pres- 
sures used  by  some  of  its  supporters. 
His  capture  of  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  party  vote  demonstrates  that  this 
protest  is  considerable  and  is  continental 
rather  than  merely  Southern  in  scope.' 

"Wisconsin's  Gov.  John  W.  Reynolds 
offered  the  observation  that  'we  have 
prejudiced  people  in  the  North  just  as  in 
the  South.'  Yet,  this  attempted  ration- 
aUzation  of  what  happened  in  Wisconsin 
offers  only  a  partial  explanation  of  why 
Badger  State  voters  cast  more  than  260.- 
000  ballots  for  a  hard-line  Alabama  seg- 
regationist. 

"THE    MILLENNIUM    NOW 
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"As  I  see  it,  the  militancy  of  the  Negro 
struggle   for  civil   rights  legislation  is 


aJienating  many  normally  fsdrminded 
people  who  have  always  been  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Negro  cause. 

"I  think  we  can  assume  that  Negroes 
are  fully  entitled  to  aU  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  freedoms  accorded  oth- 
er citizens  of  this  Republic. 

"It  is  essential  that  they  be  given 
greater  opportunities  for  emplosmaent. 
Substantial  progress  in  this  area  has  al- 
ready been  made  through  the  cooperation 
of  business  and  industry. 

"The  Negro  will  move  forward  as  im- 
proved educational  advantages  lead  to 
economic  betterment.  No  sensible  citi- 
zen would  have  it  otherwise." 

That  is  the  argument  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  tonight;  namely,  that  the 
real  answer  to  this  problem  is  in  eco- 
nomic betterment  and  in  education. 
Mr.  Knight  goes  on  to  say: 
"Unhappily,  the  more  aggressive  Ne- 
gro leaders  are  not  content  with  orderly 
progress.  They  want  the  millennium, 
now. 

"They  encourage  the  nationwide  rash 
of  demonstrations,  the  unlawful  sit-ins 
at  cityhalls  and  State  capitals,  the  pres- 
sures upon  Members  of  Congress,  mob 
action  to  awe  school  and  other  public 
authorities. 

"Demands  by  Negro  organizations  that 
business  concerns  use  a  quota  system  in 
employment  have  led  to  violence  and 
the  destruction  of  property.  These  pres- 
sure tactics  continue  even  though  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  there  is  no  right 
to  picket  in  order  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance, or  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance. 

"FAIR   EMPLOYMENT? 

"There  is  also  rising  resentment  over  a 
section  of  the  civil  rights  bUl  now  before 
the  Senate  which  provides  for  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
empowered  to  investigate  the  hiring, 
firing,  and  advancement  policies  of  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions. 

"This  provision  would  create  an  army 
of  Federal  inspectors  empowered  to  in- 
spect a  firm's  records  and  seek  court 
action  against  alleged  violators  of  the 
law. 

"The  burden  of  proof  will  fall  upon  the 
employer  or  the  union.  They  must  be 
able  to  show  that  they  have  not  discrim- 
inated against  Negroes  because  of  race; 
they  must  prove  that  a  dismissal  had 
nothing  to  do  with  race;  the  employer 
must  convince  the  Government  of  the 
absence  of  bias  when  promotions  and 
pay  increases  are  given. 

"And  so,  ironically,  as  our  fiaming  lib- 
erals prate  about  freedom  for  the  many, 
they  seek  to  place  shackles  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  few." 

That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
earUer,  although  not  nearly  as  well  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  made  it.  But  this  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  the  bill  would 
give  superior  rights  to  some  of  our  citi- 
zens. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 
"Under  the  proposed  law,  the  EEOC 
could  become  a  vicious  bureaucracy  with 
powers  to  harass  all  business  and  indus- 
try susi)ected  of  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

"This  is  not,  I  submit,  the  American 
way.    We  cannot  preserve  our  cherished 


freedoms  by  supinely  accepting  this  fore- 
runner of  a  police  state. 


"tension's  real 

'"Part  of  the  Wisconsin  protest,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  primary,  is  attributable  to 
the  fears  of  many  workers  in  breweries, 
packinghouses,  and  other  industries  that 
they  may  be  displaced  as  the  pressure  for 
Negro  employment  increases. 

"This  subject  is  seldom  discussed  in 
print,  but  it  has  become  a  source  of  in- 
creasing tension  in  all  of  our  large  indus- 
trial cities.  Under  present  law,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  non-Negro  employees  may 
have  little  foundation  in  fact.,  but  they 
do  exist  and  wiU  be  felt  in  future  elec- 
tions. 

"EXTREMISTS    RULE 

"Arthur  Krock  has  suggested  that 
Negro  leaders  might  well  ponder  the 
Wisconsin  vote  as  a  warning  against  the 
extremism  which  has  characterized  their 
tactics. 

"The  proposed  civil  rights  bill  is  far 
more  radical  in  its  provisions  than  the 
draft  originally  favored  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kermedy. 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  last  October, 
James  Farmer  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  charged  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  with  'betraying'  the  civil 
rights  cause.  The  Attorney  General.' 
said  Farmer,  'is  asking  his  troops  to  re- 
treat before  they've  reached  the  line  of 
battle.' 

"  'The  Attorney  General — and  through 
him  the  administration,'  added  Farmer, 
"has  cynically,  poUtically,  and  tragically 
attempted  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
our  effective  legislation." 

"This  was  the  'gratitude'  given  the 
Kennedys  who  labored  so  assiduously  to 
advance  the  civil  rights  cause. 

"Apparently,  our  late  President's 
youngest  brother— Senator  Edward 
(Ted)  Kennedy— has  forgotten  these  in- 
sults. 

"CORE'S  position  is  that  you  have  to 
be  100  percent  for  its  program,  or  you 
are  automatically  classified  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Negro. 

"Its  Brooklyn  chapter  has  just  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  tie  up  traffic  on  five 
major  arteries  leading  to  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  on  opening  day.  Nice  peo- 
ple. 

"Unfortunately,  the  voices  of  responsi- 
ble and  less  radical  Negro  leaders  are  all 
but  lost  in  the  clamor  of  the  extremists. 
Anyone  who  dissents  or  protests  is 
promptly  branded  an  'Uncle  Tom'  and 
given  no  further  consideration. 

"please,  don't  PUSH 

"At  one  stage  in  our  history,  the  great 
industrial  barons  were  contemptuous  of 
public  opinion. 

"The  Ku  Klux  Klan— through  its  devi- 
ous and  secret  activities— was  a  powerful 
force  in  U.S.  politics  some  40  years  ago. 

"Law  and  order  broke  down  in  the 
1930's  when  the  new  industrial  unions 
were  coming  into  power. 

"In  time,  the  extreme  positions  repre- 
sented by  these  infiuences  became  intol- 
erable, and  the  needed  corrections  took 

dIslcc 

"The  Klan  withered  under  attack  and 

faded  away  into  obscurity. 


U 
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"Business  and  labor  are  today  r(  spon- 
sible, progressive,  and  dedicated  to  the 
national  welfare. 

"I  am  making  no  invidious  coi^pari- 
sons.  but  seek  only  to  point  ou 
public   opinion  is   always  the   ul 
master  of  our  destiny. 

"Americans    can    be    led,    but 
pushed.** 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  folflowing 
routine  business  was  transacted 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNIC ATKINS. 
ETC. 
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during 


pro 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fotow 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  ind 


tem- 

i-ing 

cated: 


Report  on  Department  of  Defense  ^ocuke- 
MENT  From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretar;  r 
fense.  Installations  and  Logistics, 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
ment  from  small  and  other  buslnesfc 
for     the     period     July     1963-Februai|y 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report   of  National   Advisort   CotriciL  on 

International    Monetary    and    Fi|iancial 

Problems 


of  De- 

trknsmlt- 
procure- 
flrms, 
1964 
Com- 


tte 


Treasury, 

of  the 

Tiiatlonal 

the  6- 

urtth  an 

Comm  ttee  on 


,  repoit 


fok- 
( 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Int 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
month  period  ended  June  30,  1963 
accompanying  report);  to  the 
Foreign  Relations. 
report  on  Kennewick  Division  Extension 
Yakima  Project.  WASHiNCTor 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretai  y 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  " 
port   on   the   Kennewick   division 
Yakima   project,   Washington    (with 
panylng  papers);   to  the  Committee 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


[  PETITIONS  AND  MEMORLiLS 

L  Petitions,    etc..   were   laid   before   the 

I         Senate,   or   presented,   and  refeired   as 
l         indicated : 

•  By     the     ACTING     PRESIDE|IT     pro 

■  tempore : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Le'flslature 

of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  ComEjittee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
Congress  of  the  United  States  T^ 
Legislation     Eliminating     the 
Living  Allowances  to  Federal  EiiPLOVEES 
Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  b«fore  the 


House    of    Representatives    of    the 


Isw 


of  the 
a  re- 


ejqtenslon, 
accom- 
on  In- 


IjRpiNG  the 
Reject 

CJOST-OF- 


Unlted 
States,  legislation,  if  enacted  Into  Uw.  that 
would  eliminate  the  cost-of-llvln| ;  allow- 
ances to  Federal  employees,  and  t^at  such 
legislation  will  probably  be  conslflered  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In  Ithe  near 
future;  and 

"Whereas  the  affirmative  action  Ion  such 
legislation  will  result  in  the  taking  away  of 
a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  liicome  of 
such  employees  and  thereby  reduce  their 
standard  of  living  from  which  tley  have 
been  accustomed  and  entitled  to;  ar  d 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  such  funds  wc  uld  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  the  continued  ((conomlc 
growth  and  proeperlty  of  Hawaii  due  to  the 
diminution    of    spendable    income    in    the 


economy  of  Hawaii  In  the  amount  of  approx- 
imately ten  and  a  half  mUUon  dollars  per 
annum;  and 

"Whereas  the  spendable  Income  attributa- 
ble to  the  cost-of-living  allowances  In  Hawaii 
supports  approximately  250  secondary  Jobs 
and  generates  from  one  and  a  half  to  $2 
million  dollars  per  annum  In  tax  revenues 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas  the  Impact  resulting  from  the 
stoppage  of  the  cost-of-Uvlng  allowances  will 
be  of  a  meet  serious  nature  affecting  our 
State  and  Its  citizenry:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
■'Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Budget  Ses- 
sion of  1964  [the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  reject  legislation  eliminating  the 
payment  of  the  cost-of-living  allowances  to 
Federal  employees;  and  be  It  further 

-Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCORMACK,  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Hiram  L. 
FONG  and  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
U.S.  Senators  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
to  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Gill  and  the 
Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Hawaii." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare: 

"Senate  Resolution  37 
"Whereas  the  earthquake  disaster  has  had 
a  grave  Impact  on  the  public  education  pro- 
gram and  system  of  the  state  through  the 
destruction  of  school  facilities  and  the  loss 
of  revenues  vital  to  the  existence  of  educa- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  support  for  the 
States  education  program  emanating  from 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  for  matching  money 
for  school  buildings  and  facilities  and  for 
grants  to  schools  affected  by  Federal  activities 
in  the  area  could  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
unprecedented  situation  facing  the  school 
systems  In  AlasVia;  and 

"Whereas  US.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  has 
Introduced  S.  2725  to  amend  Public  Law  815 
to  release  funds  to  replace  the  schools  lost  or 
ravaged  In  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  In 
Alaska  strongly  suggests  the  need  for  making 
Public  Law  874  funds  available  on  the  basis 
of  total  enrollment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  for  a  period  of  need  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  President:  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  most  earnestly  and  urgently  re- 
quested to  give  early  and  favorable  attention 
to  S.  2725  and  to  make  Public  Law  874  funds 
available  to  Alaska  on  the  basis  of  total 
school  enrollment  In  order  that  the  public 
education  program  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
may  be  sustained  during  the  period  in  which 
the  state  Is  striving  to  rebuild  its  economy 
and  overcome  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
earthquake  on  Its  economy  and  vital  pro- 
grams; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse,  U.S.  Senator; 
and  the  Members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress.  Passed  by  the  senate  April  10. 
1964. 


A  postcard  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial 
from  the  Citizens  Committees  for  America, 
signed  by  L.  G.  Motsleigh,  of  Richmond,  Va.. 
remonstrating  against  the  enactment  of  the 
civil  rights  bill;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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"President  of  the  Senate  {pro  tempore) . 

"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Certified  true,  full  and  correct. 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GENERAL  COURT 
OP  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, and  myself,  I  present  for  appro- 
priate reference  three  resolutions  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  resolution  asks 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide more  defense  work  in  the  area;  the 
second  relates  to  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation bill,  and  the  third  one  provid- 
ing for  the  designation  of  Columbus  Day 
as  a  legal  holiday.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed  at 
the  proper  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"Resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Memorializing  the  Con- 
gress OF  the  United  States  To  Enact  Leg- 
islation Providing  for  More  Defense 
Work  for  This  Area 

"Whereas  a  number  of  the  largest  employ- 
ers In  the  Commonwealth  have  been  forced 
to  lay  off  a  great  many  workers  because  of 
a  decline  In  defense  business;  and 

"Whereas  the  loss  of  this  business  and  the 
resulting  unemployment  of  these  workers  ad- 
versely affects  the  economy  of  an  area  which 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  national  de- 
fense in  the  past :  Therefore  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  xirges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  win  provide  that  this  area  will 
receive  a  sufficient  share  of  defense  work  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  warrant  con- 
tinued maximum  employment  locally;  and 
be   It   further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  Members  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. .    .,        V, 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  March 

25    1964. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  April  1, 

1964. 

"Thomas  A.  Chaowick, 

'•Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

"Resolution    of    the    Commonwealth    or 
Massachusetts  Memorializing  the   Con- 
gress of  the  united  States  To  Enact  Leg- 
islation  Generally   Referred  to   as   the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Bill 
"Whereas  approximately  70  percent  of  our 
citizens  live  In  urban  areas  and  are  affected 
by  urban  transportation  or  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic urban  transportation;  and 

"Whereas  transit  companies  are  caught  in 
the  vicious  cycle  of  rising  costs  and  declining 
revenues,  while  the  costs  of  highway  con- 
struction have  Increased  greatly  as  their 
physical  limits  have  been  reached;  and 


"Whereas  cities  and  towns  lack  the  finan- 
cial resovu-ces  to  cope  with  these  steggerlng 
problems;  and 

"Whereas  the  Increasingly  complex  and 
vital  area  of  urban  transportation  Is  a  na- 
tional problem;  and 

"Whereas  there  will  be  a  tremendoxis  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  aban- 
donment of  rights-of-way  which  can  only  be 
replaced  at  many  times  their  present  value; 
and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  long-range  program 
before  the  Congress  provides  the  Federal  aid 
needed  by  local  communities  to  effectively 
combat  these  problems:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  the  legislation 
generally  referred  to  as  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation bill;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  March 

25    1964. 

"William   C.   Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  April   1, 

1964. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin    H.   White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

"Resolution  op  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Memorializing  the  Con- 
gress OF  the  United  States  To  Enact 
Legislation  Making  Columbus  Day  a  Legal 
Holiday 
"Whereas  the  discovery  of  this  continent 

by  Chlstopher  Columbus  on  October  12,  1492. 

was  an  event  of  great  historical  Imjiortance; 

and 

"Whereas  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  char- 
acter and  showed  he  possessed  courage  in  the 
highest  degree;  and 

"Whereas  the  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held 
has  Increased  In  leaps  and  bounds  with  the 
passing  of  time;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  this  country  are 
greatly  Indebted  to  him  above  all  other  peo- 
ple for  his  extraordinary  achievement;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  honor  this  great 
man  and  his  memory  by  having  a  day  set 
aside  to  be  known  as  Columbus  Day:  There- 
for be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  declare  October 
12  of  each  year  to  be  a  legal  holiday  to  be 
known  as  Columbus  Day;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"House   of  representatives,  adopted,  April 

1,  1964. 

"William  C.  Maires. 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  April  6, 

1964. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonuxalth." 


1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  p)eti- 
tion  be  printed  in  the  Record,  without 
the  signatures  attached,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wellsville  Flood  Control  Petition 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senator,  , 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 

U.S.  Senator, 

Senate  Offlce  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell, 

Congressman,  43d  District,  New  York, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C: 

We,  the  undersigned  taxpaylng  citizens  of 
Wellsville,  N.Y.,  do  ask  your  support  in 
remedying  the  design  defects  In  our  flood 
control  project. 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  now  says  that 
a  design  figure  of  21,000-foot-per-second 
flow  should  have  been  used,  rather  than  the 
12,000-cublc-foot-per-second  flow  to  which 
the  project  was  constructed. 

Since  1959,  three  floods  have  exceeded  the 
design  limits  of  the  works  and  we  barely 
escaped  a  major  disaster  this  March. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  money  is  now 
available  to  complete  the  Wellsville  project 
without  further  congressional  appropriation. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WALTERS : 

S.  2730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  A. 
Plcaza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2731.  A  bill  to  permit  an  additional  5 
years  to  be  disregarded.  In  determining 
average  monthly  wage  of  an  individual  for 
purposes  of  arriving  at  benefits  payable  to 
him  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
If  such  individual  has  been  Involuntarily 
separated  from  employment  held  for  10  years 
or  more  under  circumstances  involving  his 
loss  of  private  retirement  rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  Mr.  Engle)  : 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  location  of  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  at  Bodega  Head.  Calif.;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


FLOOD  CONTROL— PETITION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  petition  signed  by  153  citizens  of 
Wellsville,  N.Y.,  relating  to  flood  control. 


RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  COMPILATION  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PUBUSHED  SPEECHES,  OR 
SELECTIONS  THEREFROM.  OF  THE 
LATE  GENERAL  DOUGLAS  Mac- 
ARTHUR 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  308 )  to  print  as  a  Senate  document 
a  compilation  of  certain  speeches,  or 
selections  therefrom,  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

ACT  RELATING  TO  RETIREMENT 

BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
tragic  circumstance  for  any  worker,  after 
spending  10,  20,  or  30  years  of  his  life  as 
the  employee  of  a  company  under  a  pri- 
vate retirement  plan,  to  find  suddenly 
that  through  no  fault  of  his  own  he  is  not 
only  out  of  a  job  but  also  without  the  re- 
tirement protection  he  had  counted  on. 
Yet  all  too  often  that  is  the  case  when  a 
company  ceases  operations,  transfers 
work  to  another  plant  and  closes  down, 
or  makes,  for  business  reasons,  a  decision 
which  cripples  the  human  prospects  of 
its  workers.  The  recent  closing  of  the 
South  Bend  Studebaker  plant  is  a  case  in 
point,  but  there  are  numerous  others. 

In  such  a  case,  workers  with  long  serv- 
ice may  find  themselves  deprived  of  the 
pensions  they  would  have  received  other- 
wise. At  50  or  55.  there  is  no  demand 
for  their  special  skills,  and  if  they  can 
find  employment  it  is  often  at  lower  pay. 
This,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  not 
only  loses  them  their  private  retirement 
benefits  but,  by  the  inclusion  of  years 
late  in  life  with  partial  unemployment 
and  low-paid  jobs  in  the  base  of  their 
social  security  calculations,  deprives 
them  also  of  a  portion  of  the  old  age  re- 
tirement benefits  from  the  Federal  sys- 
tem they  would  otherwise  receive. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  aid  in  such  situations.  It  would 
allow  for  the  exclusion  of  10  years  in- 
stead of  5  years  from  the  social  se- 
curity calculations  base,  with  the  second 
5  years  drawn  from  those  following  the 
involuntary  unemployment  of  a  long- 
service  employee  deprived  thus  of  his 
private  retirement  benefits.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  for  the  printing  of 
the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2731)  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  to  be  disregarded,  in  de- 
termining average  monthly  wage  of  an 
individual  for  purposes  of  arriving  at 
benefits  payable  to  him  under  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  if  such  indi- 
vidual has  been  involuntarily  separated 
from  employment  held  for  10  years  or 
more  under  circumstances  involving  his 
loss  of  private  retirement  rights,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  215  (b)  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  (A)  The  number  of  an  Individuals 
'benefit  computation  years"  shall  be  equal 
to  the  number  of  elapsed  years  (determined 
under  paragraph   (3)    of  this  subsection)  — 

"(1)  m  the  case  of  any  Individual,  reduced 
by  five  years,  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who. 
after  having  been  employed  for  not  less 
than  10  years  for  the  same  employer,  was 
Involuntarily    separated    from    employment 
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clrcumsta  nces 


tie 


wltti  such  employer  under 
volvlng   the   loss  of   his  rights  In 
retirement  plan  provided  by  such 
reduced  by  Ave  additional   years 
within  the   period   following   his  s 
from  employment  with  such  e~ 
cept    that    (111)    the    reduction 
clause    (11)    shall   be   made   only   If 
the    extent,    that   the   average   of   t 
vldual's  wages  and  self-employmeni 
for   the   period    referred   to   In 
would   be   Increased   by   the   a 
euch  reduction,  and   (v)    the 
Individual's  benefit  computation 
In  no  case  be  less  than  two." 

(b)   Subparagraph  (B)   of  section 
(2)    of   such   Act   Is  amended   by 
"(1)"  after  "(A)". 

Sic.  2.    The  amendment  made  by 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  wlt^ 
to  applications  for  monthly  benefi 
title  II  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act 
or  after  January   1,   1965.  and  wlt^ 
to   applications   for    lump-sum 
ments  payable  thereunder  for 
ring  on  or  after  such  date. 
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NOnCE  OP  POSTPONEMENT  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  BILL  2296. 
RELATING  TO  THE  CREAltlON  OF 
GUADALUPE  NATIONAL  PA|RK 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Sepate  In- 
terior Committee  had  heretoforie  sched- 
uled hearings  on  April  21  on  S.  2J96,  Sen- 
ator Yarborough's  bill  to  create  a 
Guadalupe  National  Park.  Miiny  citi- 
zens from  Texas  have  indicated  their  in- 
tention to  testify  in  favor  of  thje  bill. 

Because  of  the  limited  tim^  that  is 
available  in  which  committees  can  sit 
during  the  current  extended  debate,  it 
appears  impossible  to  give  the  measure 


the  consideration  to  which  it  is 
I  have,  therefore,  postponed 


entitled, 
hearings 


on  the  measure  until  adequate;  time  is 
available  to  properly  consider  the 
measure. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  R^XXDRD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimlous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.BAYH: 
Statement  by  him  relating  to 
William  Patrick  Flynn  as  chalrmar. 
executive  officer  of  Indiana  Natlqnal 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


retirement  of 

and  chief 

Bank, 


THE  ALASKA  DISASTER  CfROWS— 
NOW  A  FIFTH  CITY.  CORpOVA,  IS 
ALSO  HARD  HIT 

dent,  the 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Presi 
earthquake  and  resulting  tic  al  waves 
which  hit  Alaska  on  March  21  grow  in 
magnitude  as  a  disaster  as  thjir  conse- 
quences are  more  fully  ascertained. 

Within  a  few  days  after  that  fatal  and 
unprecedented  convulsion,  it  was  certain 
that  the  cities  of  Anchora?:e,  Alaska's 
metropolis:  Seward,  ocean  terminus  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  port  of  en- 
try to  western  Alaska;  Valdez  terminus 
of  the  Richardson  Highway  a  id  port  of 
entry  to  the  area  lying  east  of  Prince 
William  Sound ;  and  Kodiai .  western 
Alaska's  fishing  center,  that    ;hese  four 


urban   centers   had   suffered 
damage,  their  economy  having 


tially  or  wholly  destroyed  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  homes.  In  addition,  a  half- 
dozen  smaller  villages  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  there  is  widespread  damage 
to  the  railway  and  highways.  But  the 
first  impression  was  that  Cordova,  the 
fifth  of  the  five  principal  cities  lying  close 
to  the  coast  of  central  and  western 
Alaska,  had  escaped  serious  damage. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case. 
For  the  wide-ranging  Alaska  earthquake, 
which  has  lowered  the  level  of  Kodiak 
about  five  and  a  half  feet,  so  that  the  city 
itself  must  be  removed  to  higher  ground 
to  safeguard  it  from  high  tides  which 
would  flood  it,  produced  the  opposite  but 
perhaps  little  less  destructive  effect  on 
Cordova.    This  city,  a  fishery  center  for 
salmon,  crab,  and  clams,  former  ocean 
terminus  of  the  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railway,  and  prospective  entry 
by  a  highway  being  constructed  up  the 
Copper  River  Valley,  was  raised  nearly  6 
feet — about  the  same  distance  that  the 
level  of  Kodiak  was  lowered.    The  con- 
sequences of  that  upheaval  are  graphi- 
cally described  in  a  telegram  which  I  re- 
ceived last  night  from  the  city's  Mayor 
William    Sherman.    I    ask    unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There   being  no  objection,   the   tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington.  B.C.:  „       ..    , 

Boat  harbor  wiped  out;  no  water  209  out  of 
215  moorings;  unusable  low  tide;  6  a.m. 
today  one  vessel  laid  over,  spilled  500  gal- 
lons dlesel,  enormous  fire  hazard;  Alaska 
State  ferry  slip  not  usable  three-quarters  of 
time,  only  contact  between  coast  and  In- 
terior Alaska  other  than  Anchorage;  no  grids 
for  repairs  and  bottom  painting:  north  of 
Juneau  marlneway  servicing  400  vessels  out 
of  service  due  to  low  water;  7  canneries  out 
of  service  due  to  low  water:  450  boats  stored 
In  canneries  cannot  be  put  In  water,  only 
available  fishing  fieet  between  Southeastern 
and  Bristol  Bay  with  prospects  of  excellent 
years  Is  out  of  service  due  to  low  water;  har- 
bor only  one  of  all-year  use  available  for 
service  to  Interior  Alaska  If  dredged. 

Alaska  Steamship  Co.  and  Standard  Oil 
Co.  cannot  lay  at  dock  In  low  water;  Coast 
Guard  moorings  In  very  poor  condition;  only 
station  between  Juneau  and  possibly  Kodiak; 
3  500  people  this  area  depend  entirely  on 
fisheries  for  livelihood:  without  Immediate 
assistance  to  restore  harbor  the  economy 
will  suffer  catastrophic  decline  with  result- 
ing disaster  effects  to  State  of  Alaska;  ur- 
gently request  dredging  and  approach  of 
north  breakwater  rehabilitating  entire  har- 
bor area. 

William  Sherman. 

City  of  Cordova  Pro  Tempore  Mayor. 


incredible 
been  par- 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
the  full  consequences  of  this  monumental 
disaster  to  Alaska  are  not  yet  fully  ap- 
praised and  that  massive  help  wUl  be 

needed. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  authorized  to  be  a  special 
committee  to  cope  with  the  Alaska  dis- 
aster will  meet  later  this  morning— for 
it  is'  now  after  midnights— under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Clinton  An- 
derson to  hold  hearings  on  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  and 
provide  suitable  legislature  remedies. 
The  bill,  which  includes  a  provision  for 
earthquake  insurance  retroactive  for 
Alaska,  sponsored  by  Senator  Jackson,  is 


cosponsored  by  Senators  Magndson, 
Bartlett,  Bible,  Kuchel,  Engle,  iNOxnrB, 
Pong,  Moss,  and  myself.  I  hope  there 
will  be  other  cosponsors. 

The  problems  which  now  confront 
Alaska  are  manifold  and  will  be  with  us 
for  some  time.  I  expect  to  keep  the  Sen- 
ate apprised  of  them  and  what  is  being 
done  about  them. 

Pertinent  is  an  excellent  editorial,  en- 
titled: "The  Kind  of  Relief  Alaskans 
Must  Have"  which  appeared  in  last 
Thursday's  Anchorage  Times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Anchorage  DaUy  Times,  Apr.  9, 

1964] 
Thi  Kind  or  Rklut  Alaskans  Must  Have 

How  can  friends  in  the  other  49  States  help 
Alaskans    recover    from    their    earthquake 

There  Is  no  pressing  need  for  emergency 
clothing,  food  or  medicine,  yet  that  is  what 
Alaska  is  receiving  from  weU-meanlng  friends 
and  organizations. 

Alaskans  should  be  pointing  the  way  for 
more  effective  help.  But  what  should  they 
suggest? 

During  a  discussion  of  this  question.  Fa- 
ther Zabrlskle  came  up  with  the  laest  sugges- 
tion we  have  heard.  He  suggested  that 
Alaskans  urge  their  outside  friends  to  press 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  for  favorable 
action  on  legislation  to  provide  Federal  relief. 
This  touches  on  the  most  critical  need  In 
the  entire  State. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  Alaskans 
have  the  wUl.  the  enthusiasm  and  the  energy 
to  restore  the  broken  economy  of  the  State 
and  of  themselves. 

Their  greatest  need  Is  an  opporttmlty  to 
carry  on  without  a  debt  burden  that  Is  be- 
yond the  point  of  reasonableness. 

Thousands  of  Alaskans  are  under  contract 
to  make  monthly  payments  for  many  years 
to  come  on  houses  that  no  longer  exist,  are 
no  longer  Inhabitable  or  are  In  need  of  ma- 
jor repairs.  These  good  people  cannot  un- 
dertake to  buy  new  houses  or  to  rent  addi- 
tional living  space  If  the  payments  must 
continue  on  the  old  one  that  has  disappeared 
or  been  damaged. 

The  businessmen  also  need  help.  The 
little  man  with  a  tiny  store  Is  usually  in 
debt  for  his  merchandise.  Now  he  finds  his 
merchandise  ruined  but  the  indebtedness 
still  to  be  paid  off.  How  can  he  get  new 
stock  to  reopen  his  store  If  he  Is  to  have  both 
a  new  debt  and  an  old  debt?  This  same 
problem  with  more  digits  confronts  the  big 
bvislnessman. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  help. 

The  first  thing  Uncle  Sam  must  decide  Is 
whether  he  wants  this  State  to  carry  on  as 
It  was  before  the  earthquake. 

If  the  answer  Is  affirmative,  finding  a  way 
to  restore  the  stricken  cities  to  their  pre- 
earthquake  status  is  Federal  responsibility. 
Alaskans  are  under  the  Impression  that 
the  development  of  this  State  is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation.  They  got  this  Im- 
pression from  the  words  of  national  leaders 
who.  during  the  past  quarter  century,  have 
said  so  In  no  uncertain   terms. 

During  World  War  II  the  military  leaders 
said  they  could  not  defend  a  wilderness. 
Congress  then  created  the  unprecedented 
Alaska  public  works  program  with  Federal 
assistance  for  financing  community  facilities. 
During  and  since  the  war.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  many  Alaska  problems  with  un- 
precedented action  for  airports,  health  pro- 
grams, and  even  a  dowry  to  get  the  new  State 
started. 


1961^ 

Alaskans  have  made  their  decisions.  They 
are  here  to  stay  and  are  ready  and  willing 
to  continue  their  work.  The  only  decisions 
remaining  to  be  made  are  those  that  must 
be  made  in  Washington. 
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MacARTHUR  on  BOMBING 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "MacArthur  Told  the  Truth  on 
Bombing,"  by  Ray  Cromley,  published  m 
the  Washington  Daily  News  on  Monday, 
April  13,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ^       _^^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Apr.  13. 

1964] 
MacAethuk  Told  the  Truth  on  Bombing 
(By  Ray  Cromley) 
It  is  true,  as  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthxir  said, 
that  the  British  Government  did  tell  the 
Indian  Government  to  tell  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  that  General  MacArthur 
and  the  U.S. -United  Nations  forces  In  Korea 
would  not  be  allowed  to  bomb  or  enter  Man- 
churia In  the  drive  north  of  the  38th  paral- 
lel after  the  brilliant  Inchon  landings. 

The  British  did  this  at  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department. 

This  roundabout  message  was  sent  shortly 
before  the  Red  Chinese  entered  the  war  as 
General  MacArthur's  forces  swiftly  advanced 
northward. 

It  was  Intended.  TJS.  diplomats  say,  to  keep 

the  Red  Chinese  out  of  the  action.    It  didn't. 

The  background  of  the  story  Is  this: 

It  was  known  In  Washington  that  the  Red 

Chinese  were  arguing  whether  or  not  to  enter 

the  Korean  conflict. 

Some  of  the  top  Beds  said  they  had  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  Conamu- 
nlst  country;  they  claimed  there  was  no  way 
out  of  it. 


Some  argued  that  there  was  a  strong  dan- 
ger of  getting  Into  a  war  with  the  United 

States.  ^     .^  w         4. 

They  said  this  might  mean  they  d  have  to 
evacuate  the  coastal  cities  and  some  stra- 
tegic areas  of  Manchuria. 

The  Chinese  Reds  weren't  certain  how 
much  aid  they  would  get  from  the  Russians. 
Some  argued  they  needed  more  time  to  build 
their  strength  after  their  takeover  of  main- 
land China.  ,     _^^ 

With  this  In  mind,  there  were  lengthy 
Defense-State  conferences.  At  the  end,  there 
was  agreement  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  keep  the  Red  Chinese  out. 

Sending  the  message  to  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
only  the  first  step. 

The  Pentagon  ordered  General  MacArthur 
to  halt  his  American  and  non-Korean  UJ^. 
troops  well  short  of  the  Korean-Manchurlan 
border.  He  was  told  that  only  South  Korea 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  advance  up  to  the 
border  areas. 

The  U.S.  Defense  chiefs  also  ordered  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  make  assurances  to  the 
Red  Chinese  they  would  not  be  cut  off  from 
the  electric  power  they  were  getting  from  the 
major  North  Korean  powerplant  In  the  Yalu 

area. 

General  MacArthur  opposed  these  two  or- 
ders.   They  were  not  carried  out. 

Once  the  Red  Chinese  entered  the  war, 
preparations  were  made  at  the  Pentagon  for 
all  eventualities.  These  included  prepara- 
tions for  the  possible  evacuation  of  United 
States-U.N.  forces  from  Korea. 

This  turn  of  events  nearly  ended  efforts  to 
secure  any  agreement  with  the  Red  Chinese 
up  to  the  time  of  the  truce  talks. 

The  British  did  make  an  attempt  to  talk 
to  Red  Chinese  representative  Wu  when  he 
appeared  before  the  United  Nations.  They 
wanted  to  explore  what  could  be  done  to  get 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  agree  to  peace. 

Wu  accepted  a  luncheon  engagement.  But 
he  wouldn't  talk. 

As  a  result,  the  British,  whose  Ambassador 
In  Pelplng  was  being  ignored  by  the  Red 
Chinese,  were  about  fed  up. 


One  British  source  says,  "By  this  time  we 
were  dlslUusloned  with  the  Chinese  Conlmu- 
nlsts.  There  weren't  any  areas  for  discus- 
sion." ^      „    J    r^. 

So  the  war  moved  on  until  the  Red  Chi- 
nese began  to  lose.  Then  they  asked  for 
truce  talks. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  14 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  tonight,  it  recess  until 
10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  14, 1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tues- 
day, April  14,  1964,  it  recess  until  10  ajn. 
on  Wednesday,  April  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  14 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  April  14.  ^  .  *  ,« 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  i^ 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  ajn.) ,  on  Tues- 
day April  14,  1964,  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, untillO  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  same 
day. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mr.  David  Saul  Klafter,  of  Chicago,  Win« 
FEAA  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  13.  1964 

Mr.    FINNEGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Free     Enterprise     Awards    Association, 
Inc    a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  annually  pre- 
sents its  national  American  Success  Story 
Awards   to   members  of   the   American 
business  community  who  have  achieved 
outstanding   and   successful  careers   in 
business.    These  awards  symbolize  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  any  individual 
because  of  the  opportunities   available 
in    our    free    and    competitive    society. 
Through  recognition  of  the  recipients  of 
American    Success    Story    Awards,    the 
Free  Enterprise  Awards  Association  pro- 
motes incentive  and  champions  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  democratic  system. 
One  of  this  year's  recipients  of  the 
FEAA  awards  is  Mr.  David  Saul  Klafter 


of  Chicago,  a  resident  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  Mr.  Klafter,  75.  was  cited 
"for  his  enduring  contributions  to  the 
history  of  architecture  and  his  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  civic  and  philanthropic 
causes."  The  son  of  Hungarian  immi- 
grants, he  was  a  newsboy  at  the  age  of 
4  and  worked  in  a  cigar  factory  at  7.  A 
self-taught  architect  he  had,  by  the  time 
he  was  17,  designed  16  two-story  apart- 
ment buildings  and  at  age  21  passed  the 
State  architect's  licensing  examination. 

Since  then.  Mr.  Klafter  has  left  the 
mark  of  his  Individualistic  talent  on 
scores  of  Chicago's  finest  office  buildings, 
theaters,  synagogues,  factories,  homes, 
and  shopping  centers;  and  many  of  his 
innovations  in  hospital  and  other  designs 
are  today's  standards.  Mr.  Klafter  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Architects  Exam- 
ining Board  of  Illinois  and  devotes  much 
of  his  time  to  civic  and  philanthropic 
causes,  serving  on  the  executive  boards 
of  over  40  such  groups. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation  is  indivisibly 
linked  with  our  ability  to  continue  to 
produce  men  with  Mr.  Klafter's  initia- 
tive, acumen,  and  drive.    It  is  with  great 


pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  join  with  the 
Free  Enterprise  Awards  Association  In 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Klafter  on  this 
occasion. 


Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13.  1964 
Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
18, 1  called  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  fact  that  current  planning  for  mili- 
tary hospital  construction  is  propostrig 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  spaces  available 
for  medical  care  to  military  retirees  and 
their  dependents.  For  example,  current 
planning  for  the  replacement  for  Letter- 
man  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  proposes 
a  reduction  of  exactly  300  operating 
beds.  A  similar  situation  exists  at  other 
hospitals.  Current  policy,  when  imple- 
mented. wlU  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
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2  937  beds  from  the  construdted  bed 
capacity  of  9  existing  military  l>ospitals. 
Today.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  March  24  of  this  year,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press,  the  United  States 
gave  to  Communist  Poland  a  $6^1  million 
grant  to  complete  the  building  (if  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  in  the  city  of  Krakow  in 
Poland.  This  wUl  bring  to  a  total  of 
$10  4  million  the  U.S.  contributicn  to  that 
particular  hospital,  and  will  provide  for  a 
total  of  300  beds  therein. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  practical  ef- 
fect we  are  deducting  300  b'ds  from 
those  available  for  our  own  mi  itary  re- 
tirees in  the  San  Francisco  district  alone, 
and  transferring  them  to  thi;  city  of 
Krakow,  in  Communist  Poland. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  "charity  begms 
at  home. "  However,  medical  care  for 
our  own  military  retirees,  who  have  pre- 
served this  Nation  and  made  possible  our 
ability  to  continue  to  distribute  largesse 
around  the  world,  is  not  charity  at  all. 
but  the  discarge  of  both  a  lejal  and  a 
moral  obligation.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  if  we  were  distributing  charity 
abroad  while  denying  it  at  homje.  but  the 
situation  is  worse  than  that.j  We  are 
distributing  money  as  charity  ibroad.  to 
nations  which  are  our  avowed  enemies, 
which  we  still  owe  as  an  obligation  to 
the  longtime  defenders  of  ourbwn  land. 

The  inconsistency  as  well  is  the  in- 
justice of  the  situation  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  we  fac^  the  fact 
that  these  distributions  of  lanjesse  gain 
us,  not  friends,  but  the  ever-  ncreasing 
bitterness  and  jealousy  of  the  recipients. 
No  better  evidence  of  this  fact  is  needed 
than  what  President  Sukarno,  of  Indo- 
nesia, said  publicly,  in  the  p -esence  of 
our  Ambassador,  on  March  ;!5  of  this 
year.  "I  say  go  to  hell  with  your  aid." 

It  is  high  time  that  we  rest  -ained  our 
spendthrift,  giveaway  policies,  in  favor 
of  more  consideration  for  our  own 
people. 

Retirement  of  William  Patrick  Flynn, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Indiana  National  Bank,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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farmer  and  later  supervisor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Street  Railway  Co.  In  1915. 
when  he  was  16.  young  Flynn  took  a  job 
as  office  boy  for  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany But  he  quit  that  job  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  first  great  opportunity. 
He  accepted  an  offer  of  a  50  percent  sal- 
ary increase  to  become  a  bank  mes- 
senger. His  decision  meant  that  his 
weekly  pay  would  Increase  from  $4  a 
week  to  $6  a  week. 

From  messenger  boy.  he  was  pro- 
moted first  to  clerk,  then  to  bookkeeper, 
then  to  receiving  teller.  His  rapid  rise 
was  noticed,  and  in  1918— when  only  19 
years  old— Mr.  Flynn  became  one  of  the 
youngest  men  appointed  to  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  assistant  national  bank 
examiner  with  the  Seventh  Federal  Re- 
serve District  in  Chicago. 

In  1922  he  became  bank  examiner  for 
the  Indianapolis  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion He  returned  to  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional Bank  in  1930  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  credit  department.  In  1940 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors, 
became  executive  vice  president  in  1944, 
president  in  1952.  and  board  chairman 

in  1957. 

He  is  now  a  director  of  the  insurance 
company  where  he  started  as  an  office 
boy.  as  well  as  the  retiring  chief  officer 
of  the  bank  where  he  started  as  a  mes- 
senger boy. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Flynn  serves  as  a  di- 
rector of  a  number  of  business,  civic, 
and  religious  organizations.  He  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  English  Foundation,  the 
United  Fund  of  Greater  Indianapolis,  the 
Indianapolis  Civic  Progress  Association, 
the  Indianapolis  Hospital  Development 
Association,  the  Indianapolis-Marion 
County  Building  Authority,  the  Indian- 
apolis Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  many  others. 

In  1961.  Mr.  Flynn  was  named  a 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory  by  Pope  John 
XXIII  for  his  leadership  in  fundrais- 
ing  campaigns  for  the  archdiocese. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  ex- 
ample of  personal,  civic,  and  religious 
advancement  set  by  William  P.  Flynn  is 
one  that  commends  itself  to  the  youth 
of  our  Nation.  He  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  a  life  filled  with  service  to  his  fel- 
low man. 


EXTENSION  OF  REmArKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAiYH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  13.  19)4 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
still  some  great  rags-to-ricl  les  stories, 
exemplifying  the  very  heart  o:  the  Amer- 
ican dream,  abounding  in  our  land  today. 

Few  are  more  compelling  than  the 
story  of  William  Patrick  Flynn  who.  at 
the  age  of  65.  has  retired  as  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Indiana 
National  Bank  at  Indianapclis.  Ind.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  retirement  for  Mr. 
Flynn  means  that  he  will  no(w  remain  a 
member  of  the  board  and  wifll  be  chair- 
man of  the  banks  executive  committee. 

William  P.  Flynn  was  bom  on  the  west 
side  of  Indianapolis.    His  fdther  was  a 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13,  1964 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  April  11,1964: 

Washington    Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger.  Fifth 

District.  Texas) 

FREEDOM     ASSAULTED 

Using  unprecedented  naked  power  and  dis- 
regard for  reasonable  procedure  In  passing 
Important  legislation,  the  Democratic  leader- 


ship of  the  House  this  week  rammed  through 
two  bills  which  may  well  prove  to  be  deci- 
sive steps  In  putting  an  end  to  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  pass- 
ing the  food  stamp  plan  and  the  cotton- 
wheat  bin  the  fundamental  philosophies  of 
the  two  parties  were  never  brought  Into 
clearer  focus.  The  real  coalition  in  Con- 
gress. Northern  and  Southern  Democrats, 
were  almost  unanimous  in  trampling  on  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  the  minority  and  In 
adopting  the  two  measures. 

THE     LEGISLATION 

1.  The  food  stamp  plan  (H.R.  10222)  to 
provide  stamps  to  welfare  recipients  for  the 
purchase  of  food:  It  Is  declared  to  be  "an 
essential  Instrument  In  the  war  on  poverty." 
The  report  on  the  bill  states:  "KM.  10222 
improves,  expands,  and  makes  permanent  the 
food  stamp  program  that  now  is  operating 
successfully  on  a  pilot  and  experimental 
basis  In  43  areas  In  22  States,  covering  some 
380,000  persons." 

In  opposing  the  bill,  the  minority  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  said:  "The 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  food  stamp 
plan  Is  not  needed;  It  would  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  Inefficient;  it  would  destroy  the 
rights  and  xxsurp  the  responsibilities  of  local 
and  State  governments;  It  would  aggravate 
the  problems  of  commodities  now  held  In 
surplus  stocks  by  the  Government;  it  would 
add  hundreds  of  new  employees  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  It  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  new  broad  and 
sweeping  powers:  it  would  be  adverse  to  the 
needy  people  It  Is  designed  to  help;  and  it 
would  be  of  little  benefit  to  U.S.  farmers. 

In  the  power  move  In  which  the  House 
engaged,  the  food  stamp  plan  was  brought  to 
the  floor  ahead  of  the  cotton -wheat  bill  In  a 
reported  arrangement  between  city  members 
who  wanted  the  stamp  plan  and  rural  mem- 
bers who  wanted  the  cotton-wheat  program, 
thus  assuring  passage  of  both. 

2  The  cotton-wheat  bill  (H.R.  6196)  :  The 
cotton  bUl  was  passed  by  the  House  with  two 
very  Important  amendments  (the  Mclntlre 
and  Jones  amendments)  to  protect  States 
rights  and  lessen  Federal  control.  The 
wheat  bill  was  never  considered  by  the  House. 
In  fact.  It  had  not  even  been  accepted  by 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  and  Its  return  to  the  House.  The 
entire  wheat  bill  was  added  as  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  cotton  bill  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  stricken  both  the  Mclntlre  and 
Jones  amendments  from  the  latter. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  House  was 
asked  to  approve  a  71 -word  resolution  to 
send  to  the  President  without  any  amend- 
ment, with  only  1  ho\ir  of  debate,  the  entire 
cotton-wheat  program. 

Both  bills  were  rammed  through  the 
House  by  keeping  the  Members  In  session 
until  12:30  midnight  and  by  using  a  House- 
approved  recess  to  honor  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  as  a  device  for  an  additional 
questionable  recess  to  give  some  legality  to 
highly  Irregular  House  procedure.  Never  in 
the  history  of  Congress  has  there  been  a 
greater  display  of  ruthless  power,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  Incident  which  to  my  knowl- 
edge is  without  precedent,  the  booing  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

QUESTION    OF    PRINCIPLE 

To  detail  all  the  parllamenUry  maneuver- 
ing and  to  discuss  at  length  aU  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  would  take  pages. 
The  moet  I  can  do  In  the  space  of  a  news- 
letter Is  to  alert  the  people  as  to  what  was 
done  and  the  question  of  principle  Involved 
In  the  legislation. 

1.  The  wheat  bill  Is  the  same  program 
turned  down  by  the  farmers  In  a  nationwide 
vote  last  year.  It  established  a  two-price 
system  In  wheat;  It  is  going  to  be  more  costly 
to  the  taxpayers  both  In  supporting  the  sub- 
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sidles  and  In  higher  prices  for  food;  It  in- 
creases the  potential  for  greater  wheat  sur- 
pluses; It  opens  further  the  floodgates  for 
socialism.  Approval  of  this  legislation  im- 
plies approval  for  greatly  expanded  mlnlmuni 
wage  laws,  medicare,  wholly  owned  Federal 
housing,  and  complete  Federal  direction  of 
urban  renevral,  together  with  all  the  other 
big  government,  big  spending  Federal  proj- 
ects, and  welfare  programs. 

2  The  cotton  bill  adds  an  additional  sub- 
sidy to  the  two  already  In  effect,  giving  cotton 
a  triple  subsidy;  It  gives  unhealthy  power  to 
Federal-oriented  cooperatives  at  the  expense 
of  private  cotton  merchandisers;  places  un- 
usual control  of  cotton  In  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  Is  claimed  it  will 
correct  the  market.  Actually.  It  adds  an  ad- 
ditional subsidy  to  correct  a  problem  created 
by  a  prevlovLS  subsidy.  It  was  sold  to  the 
cotton  people  as  a  temporary  2-yeax  program. 
Those  who  bought  this  forget  that  we  have 
been  operating  on  temporary  agriculture  sub- 
sidy programs  for  over  30  years. 

After  months  of  study  of  the  cotton  legis- 
lation and  in  protest  against  being  asked  to 
approve  a  wheat  program  which  had  never 
been  before  the  House.  I  opposed  the  bill.  I 
am  convinced,  as  are  many  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  including  some  from 
cotton  States,  that  passage  of  this  bill  will, 
in  the  end,  tremendously  damage  the  entire 
industry  and  may  even  mean  the  end  of  pri- 
vately owned  cotton  trading  enterprises. 

THE  POLITICAL   ASPECT 

Many  of  the  cotton  people  of  Dallas  do  not 
agree  with  me  at  this  time.  I  received  a 
number  of  letters  and  personal  telephone 
calls  indicating  political  reprisal  If  I  voted 
against  the  bill.  Under  such  circumstances 
I  have  only  one  course — to  follow  reason  and 
my  conscience  and  vote  according  to  my  own 
Judgment,  knowing  all  the  facts  and  the 
probable  effect  of  the  legislation.  Political 
expediency  cannot  be  the  deciding  factor  In 
voting  on  such  vital  legislation  If  a  Repre- 
sentative Is  to  remain  true  to  his  convictions. 
I  believe  my  vote  was  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  cotton  Industry  and  am  prepared  to  de- 
bate the  Issue  with  any  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry, presenting  all  the  facts  as  I  know 
them  to  be. 

In  the  passage  of  these  two  bills  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done,  freedom  in 
America  was  seriously  assaulted  this  week. 
Who  knows  what  new  blows  are  being 
planned  to  weaken  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  the  remaining  freedoms  of  the 
American  people? 
April  11.  1964. 

Bruce  Algeh, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Where  is  the  Roosevelt  Memorial? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  13,  1964 
Mr.    BURKHALTER.      Mr.    Speaker, 
this  is  a  particularly  wonderful  time  of 
the  year  to  be  in  Washington.    The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  city  is  enhanced  by 
trees  and  flowers  but  most  wonderful 
of  all  to  me  is  the  flood  of  the  people 
from  all  over  the  Nation  who  come  here 
to  visit  the  seat  of  National  Goverrunent. 
They  come  here  by  the  hundreds  to 
see  their  Representatives  at  work  in  the 
Capitol.     They   come   here  to  see  tne 
great  art  museums,  the  majestic  me- 


morials and  monuments,  and  invariably 
to  ask,  "Where  is  the  monument  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt?" 

To  answer  this  question  is  most  em- 
barrassing. For  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  that  the  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  still  on 
paper  Disagreements  among  the  vari- 
ous committees  involved,  arguments  over 
location,  contrary  views  of  what  is  ap- 
propriate and  what  is  not  appropriate 
have  resulted  in  a  situation  which  has 
produced  no  national  memorial  to  the 
man  who  brought  this  country  back  from 
the  brink  of  revolution. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  this  month,  farm- 
ers in  the  Midwest  were  threatening  to 
hang  the  officers  of  the  court  involved 
Tn  foreclosure  sales.  Masked  men  were 
seizing  milk  trucks  and  dumping  rmlk 
in  the  roadway.  Irate  Nebraska  farm- 
ers threatened  to  tear  down  the  new 
lite  capitol  building  unless  help  was 
forthcoming  from  the  legislature. 

Homes  were  being  foreclosed  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  day.  unemployed 
workers  in  Detroit  raided  grocery  stores 
filling  their  baskets  and  leaving  without 
paying.  In  St.  Louis,  hungry  men  de- 
manding food  at  city  hall  were  shot  by 
police  in  an  effort  to  control  the  mob. 
Tn  Chicago  55  persons  were  charged  with 
tearing  down  a  brick  buUding  and  car- 
rXg  ft  away.  People  lived  in  packing 
boxes  on  the  river  front,  they  slept  in 
empty  street  cars.  Heart  disease  com- 
pUcated  by  malnutrition  was  the  entry 
fnhoJpV  registers  when  people,  dying 
from  starvation,  were  brought  in  to 
spend  their  last  hours  under  a  roof . 

From  Pennsylvania  to  Wyoming,  job- 
less miners  bootlegged  coal.  In  cities, 
jobless  veterans  sold  apples  and  shoe- 
strings for  paltry  pennies.  Fields  of  un- 
picked cotton  extended  from  New  Mex- 
ico to  the  Carolinas  because  the  sale 
price  of  cotton  would  not  pay  for  the 
Picking.  There  were  vineyards  and 
orchards  with  fruit  unpicked  in  the  coun- 
try and  starvation  in  the  streets  of  the 

cities.  ,_ 

Ten  thousand  striking  miners  in 
southern  lUinois  organized  a  coal  cara- 
van-the  cars  in  the  demonstrat  on 
stretehed  for  48  miles.  Commumst-led 
demonstrations  were  at  every  hand. 

In  this  chaotic  and  fearful  situation 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  had  stated: 

First  Of  all,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself, 
unreasoning,  unjustified  terror. 

We  are  stricken  by  no  plague  of  locusts. 
Plenty  Is  at  our  doorstep,  but  a  generous  use 
of  it  languishes  in  the  very  sight  of  the 
supply.  Primarily.  It  Is  because  the  J^lfs  ^ 
the  exchange  of  mankind's  goods  have  failed 
through  their  own  stubbornness  and  their 
own  incompetence  and  have  abdicated.  The 
moneychangers  had  fled  from  their  high 
seats  in  the  temple  of  our  civilization.  We 
may  now  restore  that  temple  to  the  ancient 
truths. 

Then  came  the  national  bank  holiday 
and  on  March  9.  1933,  within  5  days  of 
his  taking  office,  the  special  session  of 
Congress  convened  to  pass,  sight  unseen, 
the  emergency  banking  bill  which  ex- 
tended Federal  help  to  reopen  the  banks. 


Sixty  miUion  people  gathered  around 
their  radios  the  next  Sunday  night  to 
hear  the  first  of  the  fireside  chats. 

Small  wonder  that  the  children  and 
the  grandchildren  of  those  people  ask 
when  they  come  here.  "Where  is  the 
Roosevelt  memorial?" 

And  from  the  inaugural  date  on 
March  4.  1933.  for  the  next  100  days,  this 
House  and  Members  of  Congress  stood 
by  the  President  and  remade  the  figure 
of  Government  in  our  time. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  re-created  the 
modern  Presidency,  according  to  Wil- 
liam Leuchtenberg: 


He  took  an  office  which  has  lost  much  of 
its  prestige  and  power  In  the  previous  12 
years  and  gave  It  an  Importance  that  went 
well  beyond  what  even  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  had  done.  Clinton 
Rosslter  has  written :  "Only  Washington  who 
made  the  office  and  Jackson,  who  made  it,  did 
more  than  Roosevelt  to  raise  It  to  Its  present 
condition  of  strength,  dignity,  and  independ- 
ence." 

His  most  important  formal  contribu- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  many  historians 
was  the  creation  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  on  September  8,  1939, 
Executive  Order  No.  8248  set  up  the 
Executive  Office  with  six  assistants  with 
a  "passion  for  anonymity."  It  did  more 
than  that,  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  as  drivers  at  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. This  authority  has  been  in- 
creased and  enlarged  today  but  it  all 
dates  from  the  Executive  order. 

Small  wonder  students  of  government 
from  around  the  world  look  for  a  me- 
morial to  this  man  who  saved  represent- 
ative and  democratic  government. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  perfected  the  art 
of  the  newspaper  nev/s  conference  and 
the  fireside  chat  over  the  radio.  His 
press  conferences  were  rough  and 
tumble,  his  fireside  chats  as  cozy  as  a 
chat  with  grandfather.  And  the  White 
House  mail  multiplied  50  times. 

The  financial  center  of  the  Nation 
shifted  from  Wall  Street  to  Washington 
under  the  New  Deal;  John  Dillinger,  a 
notorious  bank  robber  was  shot  to  death 
in  Chicago  after  he  had  escaped  from  a 
number  of  jails  and  led  a  spectacular 
career  in  crime  through  a  dozen  States, 
impotent  to  stop  him. 

Reform  in  the  1930's  was  economic  re- 
form and  much  of  the  force  and  power 
of  the  New  Deal  came  from  organized 
labor  and  brought  fruit  in  the  Commit- 
tee for  Industrial  Organization. 

Here,  under  sponsorship  of  Govern- 
ment organizers,  set  up  a  whole  new  con- 
cept to  organized  labor,  a  movement  that 
was  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  sweep 
and  the  power  of  organization  for  the 
next  30  years. 

Nor  were  the  arts  neglected  as  many  a 
post  office  built  in  those  troubled  times 
can  attest. 

Art  projects,  theatrical  projects,  dance 
projects,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, the  CiviUan  Conservation  Corps 
were  adjuncts  of  the  more  widespread 
WPA.  which  kept  many  a  family  to- 
gether, and  the  PWA  which  built  badly 
needed  buildings  and  gave  jobs  to  thou- 
sands In  permanent  construction. 
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Alphabetical  agencies  gave  dodder  td 
the  cartoonists,  the  comedians,  a^d  th^ 
hardheaded.  And  they  saved  the  Uves. 
of  thousands,  gave  new  hope  to  the  en_ 
tire  country,  and  laid  the  woundwort 
for  todays  flexible  Government  the  most 

powerful  in  the  world.  „,nHnii4 

Spring  in  Washington  is  a  gloriou, 
time,  a  time  to  welcome  the  thousands  o 
visitors  who  come  here  for  a  Pilgn°jagfe 
to  this  magnificant  complex.  But  . 
Sings  a  most  embarrassing  question 
S  the  lips  of  hundreds:  -Where  i. 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial? 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  me^ 
mortal  to  the  man  who  brought  us  bac  c 
from  the  brink  of  revolution  exists  to- 
day only  on  paper. 
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The  Pending  Urban  Ma«f  Transportation 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  13, 1964 
Mr     BURKHALTER.    Mr.     Speakir. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ^e 
RECORD.  I  include  the  foUowing  news- 
letter : 

THT     PENDING     URBAN     MASS     TRANSPORTATI^ 

act:     a    Q^"°N-*^°ji^^^,,1^/J^S 

OF  THE  NEED  FOR  THIS  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

in  the  near  future,  the  Urban  Maas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1963-one  of  the  majorleg- 
Sltlve  proposals  of  the  current  session  of 
Con^es^°r^xpected  to  he  called  up  for  a 
vote  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sie  senate  already  has  acted  Javoral  ly 
iinon  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
a?S  It  has  been  the  subject  of  thorough 
cominlttee  hearings  In  the  House  of  Rep-e- 

"^^SSnally  proposed  by  the  late  President 
Kem^fdv  and  hls^mlnlstratlon.  the  Urtan 
SaSs  Transportation  Act  Is  being  stron^y 
su^orted  by  President  Johnson.  Appals 
Sor^^STenactLent  have  been  made  twice  to 
Con?ei  by  President  ^o^-^^-o^^^e  'n 
bis  state  of  the  Union  message  and  the  otier 
Umet?  ms  message  on  housing  and  ccm- 
munlty  development. 

"SrlLi  mass  transportation  Is  one  of  ^e 
most  urgent  problems  facing  the  Nation  ind 
SSS  congress/-  said  President  Johnson^ 

"Efficient  transportation  systems  axe  e 
tlal  to  our  urban  communities,  Pres> 
Johnson  explained.  "The  proP^^^f^^f *^, 
good  highways  and  mass  transit  faclll 
Ihould  be  developed  to  permit  safe,  efflc 
movement  of  people  and  goods  In  our  me 
nolltan   centers.  ,  ._ 

"I  urge  early  enactment  of  the  mass  tr 
It  program  (KR.  3881)  as  basic  to  the  deVel- 
opmelt   of    our    Nation's   cities."    Presl4ent 

•^°?re°?nsmuS"for  Rapid  Transit.  usUig^^e 
question-answer  technique,  herewith  fare- 
ints  the  views  of  knowledgeable  l^aderfe  In 
the  transit  Industry  on  the  need  and  justl- 
flcatlon  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 

^  QuesUon.  What  Is  the  need  for  this  14gls- 

lation  ' 

Answer.  After  many  years  o' ^c^^cet  tra- 
tlon  on  improving  highways  and  oth«|  fa- 
cilities for  the  private  automobile  It  has 
Lcome  obvious  that  the  automobile  ejone 
cannot    possibly    supply    all    of    the   u^ban 


transportation  requirements.  The  cost  alone 
of  providing  enough  urban  highways  to  pro- 
vide the  total  transportation  requirements 
would  be  fantastic  and  prohibitive.  Further- 
more.  It  would  be  a  grossly  uneconomic  use 
of  land  to  provide  for  not  only  the  required 
highways  but  also  the  parking  facilities  re- 
quired by  these  highway  constructions^  Tills 
continuing  need  for  mass  transportation 
facilities  Is  especially  apparent  in  the  peak 
hours  of  travel  to  and  from  the  central 
business  districts  and  other  Increasingly 
congested  sections  of  the  ^  ^letropolltan 
aieis  It  is  the  belief  of  the  transit  Indus- 
try that  improved  transit  faculties  could 
attract  substantial  numbers  of  patrons  and 
thereby  relieve  congestion  on  highways  and 

Question.  Isn't  It  possible  to  private  in- 
dustry to  provide  the  mass  transportation 
needs  without  any  Federal  or  other  govern- 
mental assistance? 

Answer.  Experienced  operators,  planners, 
and  other  students  of  the  transit  Industry 
are  in  general  agreement  that  It  Is  no  longer 
attractive  to  private  Industry  to  make  sub- 
stantial capital  improvements  which  are 
required  for  the  long  overdue  modernization 
and  expansion  of  such  faculties.  There  Is 
not  sufficient  revenue  coming  through  the 
fare  box  to  provide  either  the  basis  for  low- 
Interest  bonds  or  the  capital  to  finance  these 
improvements.  To  attempt  to  finance  these 
capital  Improvements  through  the  fare  box 
would  raise  fares  so  high  that  not  only 
would  transit  riding  be  reduced,  but  a  fi- 
nancial hardship  would  be  Imposed  on  those 
persons  who  must  depend  solely  on  transit 
services. 

Question.  Arent  privately  owned  urban 
transportation  properties  profitable? 

Answer.  There  are  certain  privately  owned 
transit  companies  which  are  profitable  oper- 
ations, but  the  trend  for  many  years  has 
been  for  the  privately  owned  transit  com- 
panies to  withdraw  In  favor  of  public  trans- 
it authorities  or  similar  governmental  agen- 
cies The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  since 
World  War  n.  many  privately  owned  transit 
companies  have  failed,  resulting  in  either 
public  operations  or  abandonment  of  trans- 
It  services  in  the  community  Involved. 

The  last  25  years  have  seen  a  shift  from 
private  to  governmental  operations  In  such 
cities  as  Boston.  Chicago,  New  York,  Miami. 
Memphis.   Cleveland,   and   Los  Angeles.     In 
the   last   year   or   two,   the   privately  owned 
transit   properties   have    disappeared    In    St^ 
Louis  Dallas,  and  Pittsburgh.    This  problem 
13  not  only  restricted  to  the  large  and  me- 
dium-size   cities,    but    includes    numerous 
smaller  cities  as  well.    For  example,  privately 
owned  properties  In  recent  years  have  given 
way   to  public  operations  In  such  cities  as 
LonK   Beach.    Sacramento,    and    Bakersfield. 
Calif;    Savannah  and  Rome,  Ga.;    Michigan 
Cltv     Ind.;    Tacoma.    Wash.;    San    Antonio, 
Tex'.  New  Castie.  Pa.:  Janesvllle.  Wis.;  Jones- 
boro.  Ark.;  Greeley,  Colo.;  Staunton,  Va.,  and 
Jamestown  and  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Question.    Would  not  this  act  be  the  death 
knell    to   private    transit   operators? 

Answer.  This   act   plays   no   favorites   be- 
tween the  publicly  owned  and  the  privately 
owned  transit  operations.    Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  all  Federal  grants  or  loans 
would   be   made   to    State   or   local   govern- 
mental bodies.    In  no  case  would  assistance 
be  rendered  dlrectiy  to  an  operating  transit 
organization,  whether  publicly  or  privately 
OTTOed      The  sponsoring  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agency  would  make  the  necessary 
improvements    in    transit   facilities.      These 
improved  faclUties  in  turn  would  be  oper- 
at^     by     the     existing     transit     operator, 
whether  it  Is  privately  or  publicly  owned. 
In  fact,   this  act   might  very  well  help  to 
continue   certain    private   operations  which 
are  having  great  difficulty  in  continuing  on 
their  own. 


Question.  Do  proponents  of  this  bill  feel 
that  improved  transit  can  handle  all  of  the 
transportation    requirements    of    a    modern 

city? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary.  Just  as  most 
Americans  do,  proponents  of  this  blU  rec- 
ognize and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile  and  look  to  Improvements 
in  highways  where  required. 

Transit  experts  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
no  one  form  of  urban  transportation  can 
handle  all  of  the  transportation  require- 
ments m  large  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 
In  other  words,  the  proponents  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  are  recommending 
a  balanced  approach  to  the  urban  transpor- 
tation problem— an  approach  embracing  the 
private  automobile,  the  bus,  the  commuter 
railroad,  and  rapid  transit,  as  required  for  a 
given  urban  community. 

Question.  Has  the  Federal  Government 
recognized  this  need  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation approach? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
found  in  section  9  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1962  approved  October  23,  1962. 
amended  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  section  134. 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"It  Is  declared  to  be  In  the  national  inter- 
est  to  encoiuage  and  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  systems,  embracing 
various  modes  of  transport  in  a  manner  that 
will  serve  the  States  and  local  communities 
efficiently    and    effectively.     To    accomplish 
this    objective,    the    Secretary     (Commerce) 
shaU  cooperate  with  the  States,  as  author- 
ized in  this  tltie.  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  highway  plans  and  programs  which  are 
properly  coordinated  with  plans  for  improve- 
in  ^nts  In  other  affected  forms  of  transporta- 
tion   and    which    are   formulated   with   due 
consideration  to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  urban  areas  of  more 
than  50,000  population.     After  July  1,  1965. 
the  Secretary  (Commerce)  shall  not  approve 
under  section  105  of  this  tltie  any  program 
for  projects  in  any  urban  area  of  more  than 
50  000  poptilatlon  unless  he  finds  that  such 
projects  are  based  on  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive transportation  planning  process  car- 
ried  on   cooperatively   by   States   and    local 
communities  In  conformance   with  the  ob- 
jectives stated  in  this  section." 

Queetlon.  Would  this  proposed  transit  leg- 
islation be  harmful  to  existing  highway  leg- 
islation? ,^     .^.       V,       » 

Answer  By  no  means  would  this  be  a 
threat  to  highway  legislation.  For  Instance. 
Mr  Rex  Whltton.  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  testifying  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
agreed  that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  would  in  no  way  impede  the  progress 
of  the  vast  highway  construction  pragram. 

On  the  subject  of  balanced  transportation 
planning  Mr.  Whltton  also  told  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee: 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  financial 
aid  from  Federal  or  State  sources  has  not 
been  avaUable  in  substantial  amount  for 
mass  transportation  improvements,  and 
there  has  been  no  solid  organizational  ap- 
paratus developed  through  which  such  aid 
could  be  quickly  applied.  As  a  result,  to- 
plementatlon  of  public  ti-anslt  "P!^^  «ven 
of  weU-balanced  plans  has  lagged  behind 
the  highway  program  in  urban  areas. 

Question.  Why  have  mass  transportation 
improvements  lagged  behind  highway  Im- 
provements? 

Answer.  Mass  transportation  Iniprove- 
ments  have  lagged  far  behind  urban  high- 
way improvements  primarily  for  two  reasons^ 
^tot  all.  since  World  War  U  emphas^ 
was  placed  on  highways  and  the  private  auto- 
mobfle  With  the  thought  that  such  improv^ 
ments  would  take  care  of  all  the  urban 
transportation  requirements.  Secondly- 
Zid  probably  more  important^ubstantial 


financial  assistance  was  available  from  t^e 
Federal  Government  for  automotive  facil- 
ities Not  only  are  90  percent  matching 
Federal  fvmds  available  for  urban  highway 
improvements  under  the  $41  billion  inter- 
state and  defense  highway  program  of  1956. 
but  fvmds  also  have  been  available  for  many 
years  for  urban  areas  under  the  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  for  urban,  primary,  and 
seconday  highways.  Similar  Federal  assist- 
ance  up  to  now  has  not  been  forthcoming  for 
mass  transportation  improvements. 

Question.  WovUd  not  section  134  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962  mentioned 
in  an  earlier  answer  take  care  of  the  mass 
transportation  requirements  in  our  metro- 
politan areas? 

Answer.  No.  it  would  not.  Section  134  of 
the  1962  Highway  Act  requires  that  highways 
to  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  after 
July  1.  1965.  must  be  part  of  an  areawlde 
transportation  plan  that  Includes  all  forms 
of  transportation  as  required.  In  other 
words,  the  Highway  Act  itself  now  recognizes 
the  need  for  transit  by  Insisting  on  bal- 
anced transportatioh  planning,  but  unfor- 
timately  it  provides  financing  for  the  high- 
way phases  but  not  for  the  mass  transit 
phases  of  any  plan.  Passage  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  would  at  least  in 
part  answer  this  need. 

Question.  What  type  of  transit  improve- 
ments does  the  indvistry  believe  are  needed 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act? 
Answer.  The  type  of  improvements  wo\ild 
be  determined  by  the  physical  layout,  the 
size  and  population  density  of  the  city  and 
surroxmdlng  metropolitan  areas.  Such  re- 
quirements would  be  determined  locally  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  Individual  cities  and 
areas. 

The  objective  of  the  act.  as  expressed  by 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  is  "to 
provide  the  people  in  the  community  a  choice 
so  that  If  they  want  to  have  mass  transit 
they  can  have  It."  Dr.  Weaver  has  explained 
further  that  if  a  community  decides  to 
depend  solely  upon  the  automobile,  It  can 
make  this  choice.  But  he  also  has  pointed 
out  in  testimony  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  that  a  comm\mlty 
should  "not  be  forced  to  vise  the  automobile 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  decent  mass  transit 
system." 

Question.  Is  the  Institute  for  Rapid  Trans- 
It  supporting  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  solely  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
rapid  transit  facilities? 

Answer.  No;  the  Institute  for  Rapid  Trans- 
it wholeheartedly  supports  the  balanced 
approach  to  urban  transportation.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  the  coordination  of  public 
and  private  transportation,  but  also  the 
proper  coordination  of  the  various  forms  of 
mass  transportation,  such  as  rapid  transit, 
commuter  railroads,  and  buses. 

The  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit  is  an 
operators'  association  whose  board  of  direc- 
tors is  made  up  of  the  general  managers  of 
the  larger  transit  operations  throughout  the 
country.  While  the  transit  operations  repre- 
sented have  plans  for  expansion  or  Imple- 
mentation of  rapid  transit  facilities.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  these  organiza- 
tions also  are  the  operators  of  the  larger 
transit  bus  systems  throughout  the  country. 
These  operators  are  not  trying  to  favor  one 
form  over  the  other,  but  are  trying  to  utUize 
each— rapid  transit  and  the  bu&— to  Its  full- 
est effectiveness. 

Question.  Why  can't  surface  transit  ve- 
hicles operating  over  streets  and  highways 
provide  all  of  the  transit  requirements? 

Answer  To  make  transit  more  attractive, 
scheduled  speeds  must  be  Increased  a^d 
regularity  of  service  must  be  assured.  This 
Is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  attain  with 
surface  transit  vehicles  competing  with  auto- 
motive traffic  in  congested  areas.    These  ob- 


jectives in  such  areas  can  only  be  attained 
through  the  provision  of  transit  service  on 
a  grade-separated,  private  right-of-way. 

Long  experience  with  rapid  transit  on  Its 
grade-separated,  private  right-of-way  has 
shown  that  scheduled  speeds  of  two  to  four 
times  that  of  surface  transit  vehicles  are 
easUy  attainable.  Existing  rapid  transit 
lines  free  from  the  interference  of  street 
traffic  and  the  elements,  have  demonstrated 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  regularity  of 

service* 

Question.  Is  not  the  need  for  rapid  transit 
restricted  to  only  the  largest  metropolitan 

Answer.  Obviously,  the  need  for  rapid 
transit  grows  with  the  size  and  the  density 
of  population  in  the  areas  involved.  How- 
ever we  believe  that  the  ability  of  rapid 
transit  to  handle  large  masses  of  people 
provides  an  economical  method  of  supplying 
the  high  capacity  required  for  the  peak  hour 
movements  In  and  out  of  congested  areas. 
We  believe  that  the  demonstrated  abUlty  of 
the  Cleveland  "rapid"  to  perform  this  func- 
tion and  the  plans  for  such  systems  In  such 
cities  as  Atlanta.  South  Jersey,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  are  indicative  of  the  desirability 
of  rapid  transit  in  the  Important  medium 
size  metropolitan  areas. 

Question.  Isn't    the    Urban    Mass    Trans- 
portation Act  really  a  big  city  bill? 

Answer.  No;  the  ttanslt  Industry  definitely 
does  not  look  upon  this  act  as  a  big  city 
bill.  It  Is  true  that  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation might  be  more  complex  In  the 
large  metropolitan  areas,  but  it  probably  is 
actually  more  serious  In  the  smaller  cities. 
Obviously,  the  automobile  is  relatively  more 
effective  In  the  smaller  cities  than  the  larger. 
This  has  resulted  in  great  difficulties  in  the 
continuance  of  transit  service  in  such  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  any  urban  area,  there 
always  will  be  substantial  numbers  of  people 
who  will  not  have  access  to  an  automobile 
and  who  are  handicapped  unless  some  form 
of  public  transportation  Is  provided.  These 
people  dependent  upon  public  transit  in- 
clude families  who  do  not  own  automobUes, 
members  of  large  famUles  having  only  one 
automobUe,  and  those  who  are  unable  to 
drive,  such  as  the  handicapped,  the  young 
people,  and  the  old. 

There  are  also  those  who  are  able  to  drive, 
but  prefer  public  transportation  over  driv- 
ing In  congested  areas  or  who  do  not  want  to 
incur  the  cost  of  parking  in  downtown  areas. 
Federal  assistance  Is  vitally  needed  to  assure 
transit  service  for  these  groups  of  people  In 
the  small  as  well  as  the  large  cities. 

Question.  Could  not  financial  assistance  to 
transmit  be  provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments without  the  Federal  Government's 

lielp? 

Answer.  ActuaUy,  many  metropolitan  areas 
are  providing  assistance  to  transit  opera- 
tions in  various  manners.  Unfortunately, 
however  because  of  the  great  demand  on  the 
local  and  State  tax  dollar  brought  about  by 
ovir  expanding  urban  populations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  finance  adequately  the  mass  trans- 
portation improvements  that  are  needed 
solely  at  the  local  level.  Consequently,  an 
imbalance  has  developed  in  urban  transpor- 
tation facilities  because  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  had  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  highway  requirements.  If  Fed- 
eral funds  can  be  Justified  for  highways  in 
urban  areas.  It  would  seem  logical  that  simi- 
lar assistance  be  provided  for  mass  transit. 

Question.  Isn't  It  true  that  Federal  high- 
way assistance  represents  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram, while  transit  assistance  would  be  solely 
local  in  nature? 

Answer.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem includes  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas 
But  it  also  Is  true  that  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  system  Is  be- 
ing incurred  in  the  vuban  or  metropolitan 
areas. 


While  only  approximately  5,000  miles,  or 
13  percent  of  the  total  of  41,000  miles  of 
highways  In  the  new  Federal  Interstate  sys- 
tem are  being  built  in  vu-ban  areas,  the  pro- 
portional cost  of  the  construction  of  this 
system  In  urban  areas  is  equal  to  45  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  interstate  highway 
program. 

Question.  Would  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  be  a  giveaway  program  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Answer.  By  no  means.     First,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  public  assistance  would 
be  only  for   capitol  Improvements,  not  for 
the  operations  of  transit.    It  also  is  Impor- 
tant to  realize  that  local  governmental  bodies 
and /or  States  would  be  required  to  provide  a 
substantial  contribution  of  their  own  before 
being  able  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance 
for  mass  transit  improvements.    The  Federal 
Government  would  provide  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties   and    equipment    that    could    not  .  be 
financed  from  estimated  revenues.    To  retain 
responsibility  at  the  local  level,  the  remain- 
ing one-third  of  the  cost  of  such  Improve- 
ments must  be   provided   by   local    govern- 
mental agencies,  but  this  local  agency  mvist 
be  a  body  other  than  the  transit  operator. 
In    addition   to   the   Institute    for    Rapid 
Transit,  the  Urban  Mass  Transpwrtatlon  Act 
of  1963  Is  being  actively  supported  by  many 
organizations.     Among  these  are:   American 
Institute  of  Architects;   American  Institute 
of    Planners;    American   Municipal   Associa- 
tion; American  Transit  Association;   Associ- 
ation of  American  Railroads;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders;  National  Housing 
Conference;      Railway     Progress     Institute: 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Other  organizations  supporting  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  also  include  many 
local  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
Nation. 


StTMMART  OF  H.R.  388X  :  THE  VTRBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

1.  It  would  authorize  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governmental  bodies  in  providing, 
through  both  public  and  private  transporta- 
tion organizations,  the  mass  transportation 
facilities  necessary  for  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  urban  communities.  It 
would  replace  a  temporary  program  of  loans 
and  demonstration  grants  voted  by  Con- 
gress In  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 

2.  Federal  grants  would  be  provided  for  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  mass  transporta- 
tion faclUties  and  equipment  that  could  not 
be  financed  from  estimated  revenues.  This 
portion  of  the  cost^that  which  cannot  be 
financed  from  revenues — is  designated  the 
"net  project  cost."  Local  and /or  State  fvmds 
would  be  required  for  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  net  project  cost.  In  all  in- 
stances, the  local  contribution  would  have 
to  come  from  a  governmental  agency  or 
body  other  than  the  transit  operator  Itself. 
Repayments  of  the  local  grant  could  be  made 
later  from  any  surplus  revenues,  but  there 
also  would  have  to  be  proportional  repay- 
ments of  the  Federal  grant  if  there  were  sur- 
plus funds. 

3  Federal  loans  would  be  authorized  only 
where  the  total  project  cost  could  be  financed 
by  this  method  with  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment.  Such  loans  also  would  be  made 
by  the  Government  only  when  the  funds 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  private  market 
on  reasonable  terms.  Also.  Federal  loans 
could  not  be  used  to  supplement  grant  funds. 

4  HJl  3881.  as  presently  drafted,  au- 
thorizes $500  million  for  appropriation 
spread  over  3  years.  Actual  budget  outiays 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  only 

$10  million.  '" 

5  Both  grants  and  loans  would  be  sub- 
ject to  strict  planning  requirements.  A  ma- 
jor requirement  would  be  the  preparation 
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of  a  program  for  a  unified  or  coordinated 
urban  transportation  system.  Such  a  trans- 
portation plan  in  turn  would  be  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  comprehensive  develop.neni 
plan  for  the  urban  area.  v^„^^ 

6  For  an  Initial  3-year  period.  Federa, 
loans  and  grants  on  an  ^'""Kency  basis 
would  be  authorized  on  the  basis  of  lesi 
provision  of  a  50-percent  Federal  p-ant 
rather    than    a    two-thirds    grant.    The   re< 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.xY,  April  14, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rev  Father  Joseph  F.  Thornini . 
Ph  D  D  D..  pastor  of  St.  Joseph  s 
Church.  Carrollton  Manor.  Md..  anl 
professor  of  Latin  American  histon', 
Marymount  College,  offered  the  follo^*- 
ing  prayer : 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  Life  and 
of  Love,  let  the  Light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance shine  brightly  upon  the  Speak  r 
of  this  House  and  upon  all  the  Membei  s 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  w^.nt 

impart,  we  beseech  Thee.  Thy  choicest 
blessings  to  the  President  of  the  Un^t  d 
States  of  America  and  to  the  conscien- 
tious, talented,  experienced  public  sei  ' 
ant  to  whom  our  Chief  Executive  hi  is 
confided  the  supreme  direction  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  affairs. 

Grant    to    the    noble    people    of    tiie 
United    States    of    Brazil    the    divine 
graces  and  human  wisdom  necessai-y  :o 
consolidate  and  to  promote  their  receit 
triumph  over  evil  forces  that  threatened 
to   engulf    their   vast,    vital    nation    m 
chaos,  defeat,  and  Soviet  slavery     Miy 
this    South    American    victory    be    a  a 
vanced  by  a  new  determination  to  mo 
bilize  and  develop  rich  human  and  ma 
terial    resources    in    accord    with    trie 
principles  of  brotherly  love  and  soc  al 
justice,     in  the  efforts  to  attain  such 
important  goals,  we  pledge  our  help  he- 
fore    God    and    invoke    divine    bless  ng 
with  a  view  to  new  triumphs  for Jhe 
Brazilian  and  inter-Amencan  ideals  ol 
order  and  progress."  ,„^i„„ 

As  we  in  North  America,  including 
Canada,  rededicate  our  minds  and  hearts 
to  the  good  neighbor  relationship,  we 
are  happy  to  recognize  that  this  policy 
of  statesmanship  has  now  been  l-e- 
invigorated,  with  the  support  of  b^th 
political  parties,  by  the  practical  meas- 
ures of  self -improvement  and  econoimc 
partnership  embodied  in  the  AlUajice 
for  Progress. 

In  Thy  presence,  dear  Savior,  we 
derstand  how  true  are  the  words  of 
Bible  which  teach  that  "a  brother  hel  )ed 
by  a  brother  Is  a  strong  city."  In  tiat 
spirit  we  consecrate  our  souls  to  a  brsad 
program  of  cooperation  in  the  fields  i  of 
education,  nutrition,  housing,  and  good 
health  from  the  Caribbean,  where  Ci^ba, 
a  captive  nation,  implores  our  aid,  to 
the  Republic  of  ChUe.  where,  as  n(^ver 
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malnlng  one-sixth  Federal  grant  In  such  In- 
stances would  become  available  If  full  plan- 
ning requirements  were  met  within  3  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant  agreement. 

7  A  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration program  would  be  authorized  for 
all  phases  of  urban  mass  transportation  to 
replace  the  present  demonstration  grant 
program  authorized  under  the  1961  act.  H-R. 
3881    would  add  $30  million  from   the  $500 


million  grant  authority  to  the  present  $25 
million  demonstration  grant  authority. 

8  An  adequate  relocation  program  for 
families  displaced  by  urban  mass  trans- 
portation projects  would  be  required.  Fed- 
eral grants  would  be  authorized  for  reloca- 
tion payments  to  individuals,  business  con- 
cerns and  nonprofit  corporations  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  Federal  Governments 
urban  renewal  program. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THORNING.  D.D. 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ^.     .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  now.  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  privileged 
to  have  the  invocation  on  our  annual 
Pan  American  Day  delivered  by  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  F.  Thorning,  D.D.,  who  of- 
fered the  beautiful  opening  prayer  a  few 
moments  ago.    Dr.  Thorning  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  highest  decoration  of  the 
Guatemalan  Republic,  the  Order  of  the 
Quetzal.    According  to  Ambassador  Car- 
los Ale j OS.  it  was  bestowed  because  "this 
priest-scholar    upheld    freedom    against 
the  Soviet-dominated  regime  of  Col.  Ja- 
cobo  Arbenz  and  led  the  crusade  among 
intellectuals  which  culminated  in  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Guatemalan  people  after 
the  10th  Inter-American  Conference  in 
Caracas,  where  Dr.  Thorning  served  as 
■special  adviser  to  the  U.S.  senatorial  del- 
egation."   Dr.  Tiiorning  is  known  as  the 
padre  of  the  Americas  and  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  other  national  decorations 
from  Latin  American  countries.    He  is 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church.  Frederick, 
Md. 


THE     LATE    MAJ.    GEN.    MELVIN    J. 
MAAS 


un- 
the 


before  in  her  history,  human  rights 
at  stake. 

We  seek  these  celestial  favors  in 
name  of  our  most  Holy  Redeemer. 
Christ  of  the  Andes.    Amen. 


are 

the 

the 


Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  death  of  a  former  colleague  of 
many  here  and  of  a  great  American. 

Maj  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas  died  April  13. 
1964  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  His 
death  came  10  years  to  the  day  after  he 
was  appointed  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  This  post,  which  he  held 
until  his  death,  was  the  last  of  many  high 
positions  which  he  held  during  his  life. 
It  is  to  his  credit  and  to  the  credit  of  his 


home  State.  Minnesota,  that  General 
Maas'  activities  throughout  his  life  can 
be  summed  up  under  one  general  head- 
ing— "service  to  his  country." 

General  Maas  was  born  in  Duluth. 
Minn  .  66  years  ago.  His  career  included 
16  years  as  a  Congressman  from  Minne- 
sota; service  in  the  U.S.  Marines  in  three 
wars  during  which  he  rose  from  a  pri- 
vate in  Marine  aviation  in  1917  to  major 
c-eneral  in  1952;  and  after  blindness  over- 
took him.  he  devoted  his  life  to  aiding 
the  handicapped. 

General  Maas  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Minnesota  Fourth  Dis- 
trict in  1926.    He  served  until  1933  and 
then  again  from  1935  to  1945.    In  1933. 
he  received  national  recognition  and  the 
Carnegie  Silver  Medal  for  heroism  when 
he  disarmed  a  man  in  the  House  galleries 
who  was  threatening  Members  with  a 
loaded  revolver.     During  his  career  in 
Congress,   he   speciaUzed   in   legislation 
promoting    aviation,    national    defense, 
and  measures  to  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.     As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he  sponsored 
several    international    conferences    de- 
signed to   bring  about  better  relations 
with  foreign  powers. 

Prior  to  World  War  H.  Congressman 
Maas  recognized  the  need  for  strong  de- 
fenses. He  sponsored  legislation  to 
fortify  Guam  and  was  joint  author  of 
legislation  setting  up  a  promotion  sys- 
tem for  the  Navy.  He  was  also  sponsor- 
ing author  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of 
1938  which  governed  the  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  until  passage  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  He  was  the 
congressional  author  of  the  legislation 
creating  the  first  military  women's  re- 

serve. 

A  few  men  in  each  generation  blend 
into  one  Ufetime  special  competence  and 
excellence  in  several  fields.  General 
Maas  was  such  a  man.  He  was  not  only 
a  farsighted  Congressman,  but  an  out- 
standing Marine. 

He  entered  the  Marine  Corps  April  6, 
1917.    During  the  First  World  War  he 
served    with    Marine    aviation    in    the 
Azores,  as  an  enlisted  man.    He  received 
a  commission  in  1926.    In  the  summer 
of  1941.  he  returned  to  active  duty  and 
served  at  sea  on  the  staff  of  Adm.  Wil- 
liam   Halsey    and    in    1942    with    Adm. 
Prank  J.  Fletcher  in  the  Solcnnons  cam- 
paign    He    also    served    as    a    Marine 
Corps  observer  with  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea 
For  service  with  the  Army  Air  Force  at 
the  Battle  of  Milne  Bay  In  1942.  he  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Star.    He  also  won  the 
Legion  of  Merit  in  combat,  as  well  as  12 
other  decorations. 


In  the  fall  of  1942.  General  Maas  re- 
turned to  his  duties  in  Congress,  but 
returned  to  active  duty  in  January  1945. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Awase  Air  Base  in  Okinawa, 
where  he  received  the  Purple  Heart. 

He  entered  the  Reserve  following 
World  War  II.  but  was  returned  to  active 
duty  in  the  Korean  conflict  in  1950.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  1950  and  after  blindness  over- 
took him,  he  was  advanced  to  major 
general  for  having  been  specially  com- 
mended in  combat. 

Over  the  years.  General  Maas  took  an 
untiring  interest  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  He  came  to  be  known  as  'Mr. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve."  For  6  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  He  continued  to  serve  until 
his  death  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion He  was  a  past  commander-in- 
chief,  MiUtary  Order  of  the  World  War; 
past  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  past  na- 
tional president  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
A  ^^opintiion 

In  1954.  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Committee  intensified  its 
educational  and  promotional  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  physically  handicapped,  but 
also  expanded  its  functions  to  include  the 
mentally  restored  and  the  mentally 
retarded. 

For  his  work  in  these  many  fields.  Gen- 
eral Maas  was  awarded  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  in  1954  by  his  alma  mater.  St. 
Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He 
has  been  honored  by  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy.  National  Rehabil- 
itation Association,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Tri-Organization  Sci- 
entific and  Rehabilitation  Conference 
1961.  and  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion citation  for  exceptional  service.  In 
1958.  General  Maas  received  the 
AMVETS  Silver  Helmet  Award  for  his 
long  career  in  public  service. 

On  January  17, 1961,  General  Maas  re- 
ceived a  Presidential  citation  noting  his 
major  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
handicapped.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  presented  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Medal  in  recognition  of  his  contribution 
to  national  defense. 

In  between  these  many  projects  of  pub- 
lic service,  especially  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  and  to  veterans,  General  Maas 
found  time  for  a  private  business  career 
of  distinction.  In  his  early  business 
career  he  was  a  salesman  and  sales  man- 
ager. Later,  he  managed  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  1925  he 
organized  his  own  insurance  firm.  He 
was  assistant  to  the  board  chairman  of 
the  Sperry  Corp.  from  1946  until  he  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. He  was  a  director  of  the  United 
Services  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  of 
Mutual  of  Omaha. 

The  entire  career  of  Gen.  Melvin  Maas 
is  unusual  and  noteworthy  by  itself.    It 


ranks  him  as  a  truly  great  man  and  great 
American  when  one  considers  the  physi- 
cal handicaps  which  he  had  a  way  of 
turning  into  assets. 

Though  blind,  when  speaking  he  would 
recognize  individuals  in  the  audience  and 
nod  toward  them.  He  helped  other  bUnd 
individuals  in  many  ways,  not  least 
among  them  by  telling  his  own  story  of 
overcoming  the  handicap.  In  humorous 
prose,  he  wrote  articles  in  BraUle  telling 
people  with  two  eyes  how  to  help  people 
with  no  vision. 

Found  diabetic,  he  volunteered  as  a 
guinea  pig  patient  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  at  Bethesda. 

Arthritic,  he  remained  active  and  until 
the  past  year  kept  up  a  busy  schedule 
of  personal  speaking  engagements.  In 
addition,  four-fifths  of  his  stomach  had 
been  removed,  caused  by  a  lost  battle 
with  an  ulcer. 

But  he  used  to  tell  his  audiences  that 
he  felt  qualified  to  speak  for  the  handi- 
capped because,  "I  am  one  myself— I've 
got  false  teeth."  He  once  commented 
that  he  had  read  more  books  since  going 
blind  than  in  the  previous  20  years. 

The  memory  of  Gen.  Melvin  Maas  will 
continue  to  live  as,  first,  a  tribute  to  men 
who  live  a  life  of  true  public  service  and 
second,  as  a  challenge  to  all  those  who 
have  handicaps  to  overcome.  He  showed 
in  his  life  that  unselfish  public  service 
is  a  fact  and  not  a  dream  and  that  the 
ability  to  overcome  serious  handicaps 
and  to  go  on  to  lead  a  satisfying  life  of 
contribution  to  fellow  men  is  a  matter  of 
courage,  resourcefulness,  and  faith. 

Perhaps  his  philosophy  was  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  he  is  quoted  as 
saying  when  forced  to  retire  from  the 
military  due  to  his  blindness.  He  said: 
Old  Marines  never  die.  They  Just  take 
one  pace  to  the  rear  so  they  can  help  push 
the  younger  men  forward. 

Mr.  "VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  our  former  colleague  and  my  close 
personal  friend.  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J. 
Maas.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  re- 
tired. 

For  many  years  General  Maas  and  I 
served  together  on  the  old  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  I  can  say  with  sincerity  and 
conviction  that  he  placed  the  security 
of  his  Nation  before  all  other  interests. 

Every  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  admired  and  respected  his 
forthrightness,  his  integrity,  his  wisdom, 
and  his  dedication  to  his  Nation. 

He  was  an  outstanding  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  officer,  and  achieved  the  high- 
est possible  Reserve  rank.  Eventually  he 
was  retired  for  disability  as  a  result  of 
his  service  to  the  Nation. 

"Mel"  Maas  ably  represented  his  con- 
stituents when  he  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
served  from  the  70th  through  the  78th 
Congress  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Minnesota.  Although  he  served  a  dis- 
trict that  was  many  hundreds  of  miles 


from  the  nearest  sea.  he  demonstrated 
an  amazing  knowledge  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  sea  power. 

He  was  an  early  advocate  of  a  larger 
Navy  during  a  period  In  our  history  when 
the  advocates  of  increased  naval  power 
were  in  the  minority. 

But  of  all  the  good  deeds  "Mel"  Maas 
leaves  behind,  undoubtedly  his  greatest 
contribution  to  mankind  was  his  leader- 
ship in  acquainting  the  Nation  with  the 
many  contributions  that  the  physically 
handicapped  can  make  to  the  economy 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  for 
the  past  10  years. 

He  lost  his  eyesight  several  years  af- 
ter he  left  the  Congress.  He  was  bUnd, 
but  he  could  see  far  more  than  those 
with  perfect  vision.  "Mel"  Maas  was 
handicapped,  but  he  could  accomplish 
much  more  than  those  with  perfect  facul- 
ties. 

His  disability  might  have  defeated 
others,  but  he  converted  his  disability 
into  an  asset  by  demonstrating  to  people 
throughout  the  Nation  that  a  physical 
handicap  need  not  prevent  a  man  from 
achieving  a  high  degree  of  success.  He 
was  an  inspiration  and  a  hope  to  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  lost  hope  and 
faith  in  the  future. 

"Mel"  Maas  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
had  the  great  privilege  of  knowing  him 
as  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family.  The  Nation  has  suffered  a  great 
loss. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  deeply  grieved  at  the  passing  of  our 
late  colleague  and  close  friend.  Melvin 
Maas.  He  served  for  16  years  in  this 
body,  serving  with  outstanding  ability, 
great  distinction,  and  extraordinary 
courage.  After  his  service  in  this  body. 
under  great  physical  difficulties  he  car- 
ried out  dedicated  work  in  behalf  of  the 
handicapped  persons  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
have  so  aptly  and  properly  referred  to. 
I  recall  an  Incident  in  this  Chamber 
when  he  evidenced  great  bravery,  brav- 
ery that  protected  the  lives  of  Members 
of  this  body,  an  event  that  happened 
some  years  ago  while  he  was  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

It  was  only  last  Sunday  that  I  visited 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda.  I  there 
visited  our  dear  friend.  Ton  O'Brien,  of 
Illinois,  and  I  heard  that  Melvin  Maas 
was  a  patient  there.  I  dropped  in  to 
see  him,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
chat.  His  mind  was  keen.  He  knew 
who  I  was.  He  spoke  with  that  fine  can- 
dor that  he  always  had.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  when  I  learned  yester- 
day that  he  passed  away  so  immediately 
after  the  visit  I  had  paid  to  him  on  Sun- 
day last. 

Melvin  Maas  was  not  only  a  great  leg- 
islator but  one  of  the  most  courageous 
Americans  of  all  time,  one  who  gave 
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to  our  country  dedicated  service  in  tirrje 
ot  war  and  in  time  of  peace,  dedicalg 
^r^e  in  time  of  war  that  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  veteran  of 
Zree  wars  in  which  our  country  hi. s 
Sen  engaged.  Our  country  has  lost  a 
truly  great  citizen,  one  who  mace 
marked  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
our  country  during  his  rich  and  coif- 

'' TO  Mrs.^'Saas  and  her  son  and  daugl^ 
ters  I  extend  my  profound  sympathy  ii 
their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr  QUIE     I  thank  the  Speaker 
Mr'  speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck] 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  sure  that  all  of  us  who  l^ew  MeWm 
MaL  mourn  his  passing.  IcametoknCw 
w^vS^  very  well.  He  was  my  frietid 
^r^aisS^  friend.  Knowing  him  ^ 
idid  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  m^t 
remarkable  men  I  ever  knew.  He  l^d 
great  physical  courage,  which  has^ 
r«»ariv  been  referred  to.  He  naa  sija" 
Sortl  c^'age.  He  always  h^  the  co^ 
age  of  his  convictions,  yes.  and  ne  n^ 
Se  courage  to  carry  on  after  the  ph^s- 
iral  affliction  which  beset  mm. 

I  ?Sinot  help  but  recall  one  personal 
PxLrt^ce  I  had  with  Mel  many,  miny 
veSs  Sr  He  used  to  go  out  to  Ana^s- 
tla  iid  get  one  of  the  planes  out  t^re 
andX.    one  evening  he  asked  mq  to 
eSalong      WeU.  we  had  a  great  ride. 
!?e  trtlinly  demonstrated  his  abiity^ 
T  think  if  I  had  known  exactly  wh*t  i 
liTgetting  into  I  would  have  stayed  on 
Th?  ground.    But  it  was  a  great  experi- 
ence S  one  that  I  have  always  remem- 
bered very,  very  Pleasantly^  ^^ 
Having  said  as  much,  I  want  to  asspci 
ate  mysllf  with  the  observations  that 
Save  Ten  made  here  about  one  of  1  the 
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But  Mel  Maas  was  more  than  a  man 
of  courage  and  abiUty.    He  was  a  man 
of  compassion  and  understanding,    wis 
service  to  people  went  beyond  his  mili- 
tary service  and  beyond  his  congressional 
service.    When  he  lost  his  sight  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  fellow  men.    m  1954 
he  took  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  and  al- 
though bUnd   he  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  one  individual  to  help 
those  who  were  physically  handicapped 
with  loss  of  sight  or  limbs  or  otherwise 
denied  fuU  physical  capabilities. 

The  immortal  Milton  wrote  of  his  own 
blindness : 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  Is  spent. 
Ere  half  my  days.   In  this  dark  world  and 

An'd'that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodg'd  with  me  useless. 


^L^^^^^"l1ha^^he   gentleiian 

'^iSi'S^eXr.  I  yield  to  the  genUejuan 
from  IlUnois  LMr.  ArendsI. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
infif  tiei  Maas  leaves  a  void  that  never 
cant  filled.  Many  1^^;^^  sf  ^^f^^^^^^l 
Congress  before  us.  Many  ^ilij^y"^; 
af^us.    But  none  wUl  serve  more    ully 

and  more  nobly  than  Mel.  ^.^, „ent 
His  service  to  God  and  country  .ent 
beyond  the  uniform  he  wore  as  a  U.S. 
MiSne.  first  as  a  private  and  lat  r  as 
rVnaior  general.  His  service  weni  be- 
yondThe  horrors  of  World  War  I.  ^orM 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war;  bej^ond 
the  siJfferlng  of  wounds,  and  beyond  the 
g^or^  of  Stories  and  military  de.^ora- 
Uons.  of  which  he  had  many. 

Mel  Maas'  service  went  beyond  -hese 
hal£-beyond  the  bills  he  sponsored  and 
Sis  immeasurable  contribution  tc^  the 
work  Of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
''°;5  ?Lis  testifies  to  his  ability  and 
stands  as  a  lasting  monurnent  to  h^^ 
Probably  what  stands  out  most  wsis  nis 
!^tt^  asfde  all  political  considerations 
that  our  country  might  have  a  ^rong 

national  defense.  ^ •«_»,,,;=*  trv 

And  probably  what  testifies  mjst  to 
his  courage  was  the  spontaneous  iction 
he  took  with  no  thought  of  hw^o^n 
Lfe^  tio^arm  a  deranged  individual 
who  participated  in  the  shootmg  from 
the  House  Gallery 


Mel  Maas  answered  by  words  and 
deeds  by  his  own  example,  that  even 
with  ''light  denied."  man  can  continue  to 
serve  his  feUow  man. 

In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  my 
beloved  friend.  Mel  Maas.  was  one  of 
the  noblest  of  men.  It  was  a  Privilege 
and  an  inspiration  to  know  hun.  I  shall 
never  forget  him.  Nor  will  he  ever  be 
forgotten  by  countless  others  he  nas 
helped  and  inspired. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 

family.  „  ,,_ 

Mr     THOMPSON     of    Texas.      Mr. 

Speaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  Mel  Maas.  for- 
mer Member  of  this  body  and  retired 
major  general  in  the  U.S.  Marines.  wiU 
give  rise  to  a  great  many  remmlscenc^ 
on  the  part  of  us  oldtimers.  There  wlU 
be  innumerable  true  stories  of  his  actions 
both  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  soldier^ 
Throughout  the  entire  series  will  run  tne 
thread  of  fearless  gallantry  in  action, 
whether  it  be  in  these  Halls  or  in  com- 
bat or  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  pri- 
vate life.  ^  ,^  K^ 
The  day  when  he  disarmed  a  would-be 
assassin  within  these  walls  will  always 
be  referred  to  when  we  think  of  him. 

To  me.  perhaps  the  outstanding  dem- 
onstration of  courage  and  gallantry 
came  when  he  learned  that  he  was  short- 
ly to  lose  his  eyesight.  He  was  past  50 
and  had  suffered  a  great  deal  of  Ul 
health.  When  the  doctors  told  hirn  what 
was  in  store  for  him.  he  made  a  typical 
comment:  "Well.  I'd  better  get  ready  for 

It " 

"Always  one  to  express  himself,  he  im- 
mediately began  to  learn  the  touch  sys- 
tem of  typewriting.    Then  he  learned 
from  other  blind  people,  the  personal 
things  that  he  would  soon  have  to  know. 
He  learned  how  to  get  around  and  to 
provide   for  himself  with  little   or  no 
distance.     Then,    after    a    Period    of 
training  in  the  special  school  Jor  the 
bUnd  maintained  by  Government  he  set 
about  making  himself  useful. 

When  he  passed  away,  he  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
to  which  activity  he  rendered  many  years 
of  outstanding  service. 


He  never  lost  his  sense  of  humor.  I 
heard  him  address  an  audience  of  dis- 
abled American  veterans  down  in  Texas 
some  years  ago.  He  stepped  up  to  the 
podium  and  said:  "Gentlemen,  first  of 
all  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  one 
of  'the  handicapped. "  He  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  said:   "I  wear  false 

teeth  " 

He  never  made  light  of  his  own  major 
handicap;  but  he  never  let  it  get  him 
down.  To  him.  it  was  actually  not  a 
handicap  but  rather  a  challenge. 

There  will  be  many  stories  told  ana 
written  about  this  courageous  man;  and 
they  will  inspire  not  only  the  handi- 
capped but  those  who  are  more  fortu- 
nate. ,  .  J 
It  is  wonderful  to  have  known  him  and 
we  who  have,  will  never  forget  him.  Oux 
sympathy  goes  to  his  beloved  Kathy  and 
to  the  children  who  were  so  dear  to  him. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  great  American,  who 
has  passed  on  and  who  was  a  Member 
of  this  House  for  many  years.  Melvin 
Maas  was  my  friend  with  whom  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  before  he  was 
handicapped  and  whom  I  came  to  know 
even  better  after  he  did  suffer  a  very 
severe  physical  handicap. 

Melvin  Maas  was  a  man  who  realized 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  carry  on 
with  his  own  affliction  and  to  help  those 
around  him  who  might  also  be  afflicted. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Melvin  Maas.  I 
talked  to  him— he  did  not  see  me.  I 
was  in  the  Naval  Medical  Center  at 
Bethesda.  ill  myself.  Melvin  Maas  had 
come  out  to  the  hospital  for  some  reason 
and  he  came  in  to  see  me  and  he  said: 


Where  is  that  old  devil  from  Ohio.  Clak- 
ENCS  Bbown.     I  want  to  cheer  him  up  a  hit. 

He  came  up  there  and  sat  in  a  chair 
along  side  of  my  bed  and  said: 

Now  don-t  worry  about  this  thing.  You 
will  lick  It.  Look  at  me.  They  told  me  I 
would  not  last  and  here  I  am  still  going. 
There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  by  both 
of  us.     Keep  your  chin  up— let's  go. 

That  was  Mel  Maas.  He  always  kept 
his  chin  up.  He  carried  on  regardless 
of  his  handicap.  He  had  a  feeling  for 
his  fellow  man  and  he  would  inspire 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  to 
have  the  same  courage  and  the  same 
willingness  and  the  same  readiness  to 
carry  on  that  he  himself  always  demon- 
strated, not  only  in  war  but  in  Peace  as 
well  So  we  will  all  mourn  his  passing 
here  in  this  House.  America  has  indeed 
lost  a  great  man  in  the  passing  of  Melvin 

Maas.  „       ,  .„ 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   QUIE     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
distinguished  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
away,  and  it  is  entirely  Proper  that  we 
pause  to  recognize  his  very  substantial 
services  to  our  country. 

Melvin  Joseph  Maas  served  in  the 
House  as  a  Representative  from  Minne- 


sota in  the  70th.  71st.  72d,  and  again  in 
the  74th.  7&th,  76th.  77th.  and  78th  Con- 
gresses— a  total  of  16  years. 

Mr.  Maas  also  distinguished  himself 
with  a  brilliant  military  record  in  World 
War  II  while  still  a  Member  of  Congress. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  from  1942  to  1945.  serving  in  the 
South  Pacific  theater  of  operations.  He 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

He  also  served  in  World  War  I — in  the 
aviation  branch  of  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1918  and  1919.  He  became  an  officer  in 
the  Maiine  Corps  Reserve  in  1925  and 
retired  with  rank  of  major  general  in 
1952. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
a  salute  to  the  late  Melvin  Maas,  and  to 
include   the  following   excellent  article 
from  today's  New  York  Times: 
Gen.   Melvin  J.   Maas,  65,  Dies;    Led  Panel 
FOE  THE  Handicapped:   Blind  Marine.  Ex- 
Member    or    House.    Headed    President's 
Committee  for  10  Years 
Washington,  April  13.— MaJ.  Gen.  Melvin 
J.  Maas.  Marine  Corps  hero,  former  Minne- 
sota Congressman  and  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's  Committee   on   Employment   of   the 
Handicapped,  died  today  at  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal in  Bethesda,  Md.     He  was  65  years  old. 
traveled  widely  for  committee 
General  Maas  had  been  blind  since  1961, 
a  result  of  facial  wounds  he  suffered  on  Oki- 
nawa early  in  ViTorld  World  U.     He  was  af- 
flicted with  arthritis,  diabetes,  ulcers,  and  a 
heart  ailment  but  nevertheless  traveled  dur- 
ing 10  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Committee  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
by   himself,   urging   equal   employment   op- 
portunity for  the  handicapped. 
He  said  recently : 

"A  handicapped  person  who  lives  up  to  his 
potential  leads  a  more  successful  life  than 
the  so-called  normal  person  who  uses  only 
50  percent  of  his  capabilities." 

During  his  long  career  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well 
as  in  his  private  life.  General  Maas  often  dis- 
played his  personal  courage  and  won  a  repu- 
tation as  a  man  who  said  what  he  thought, 
no  matter  what  the  consequences. 

He  almost  became  an  Army  officer.  In 
1917,  even  though  he  had  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  he 
was  so  eager  to  get  into  the  war  that  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He 
did  not  see  combat  during  World  War  I.  but 
he  did  learn  to  fly  and  he  began  forming 
some  definite  Ideas  about  the  role  of  air- 
power  In  modern  warfare. 

After  the  war.  the  future  general  com- 
pleted his  education  at  St.  Thomas  College, 
St.  Paul,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  prospected  for  oil  In  the  Southwest  for 
a  few  years,  worked  at  various  Jobs,  and  Anal- 
ly founded  an  Insurance  business  In  St.  Paul. 
In  1926,  he  decided  to  campaign  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Minnesota's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. 

After  being  elected  In  a  four-man  race. 
General  Maas  was  appointed  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  from  that 
position,  he  began  promoting  measiures  to 
Increase  America's  air  power,  and  he  was  a 
harsh  critic  of  the  Nation's  defense  posture. 
In  1929,  to  demonstrate  Washington's  lack 
of  proper  air  defense,  the  young  Congress- 
man rented  a  biplane  and  buzzed  the  Cap- 
itol, where  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  was 
in  session. 

"People  said  that  no  plane  oould  get  with- 
in 10  miles  of  the  Capitol.  I  wanted  to  show 
that  one  bomb  could  wipe  out  the  entire 
Government."  he  said  afterward. 


By  1932,  other  Members  of  Congress  were 
paying  more  attention  to  General  Maas  and 
his  attacks  on  America's  lack  of  preparedness 
In  the  face  of  growing  unrest  in  E\irope.  The 
same  year.  General  Maas  had  a  chance  to  dis- 
play his  courage  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

One  day  while  General  Maas  was  address- 
ing the  House,  a  mentally  deranged  man  in 
the  spectators  gallery  rose  to  his  feet  bran- 
dishing a  gun  and  demanded  that  he  be 
allowed  to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes 
on  some  personal  business. 

General  Maas  shouted  to  the  man  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  address  the  House  while 
carrying  a  gun.  He  ordered  the  man  to 
throw  him  the  weapon.  The  man  did  and 
was  overpowered  by  security  guards. 

The  general's  coolness  In  that  incident  won 
him  the  Carnegie  Medal. 

He  was  defeated  in  the  Democratic  land- 
slide of  1932  but  returned  to  the  House  2 
years  later  and  was  reelected  for  four  more 
terms. 

General  Maas  had  been  commissioned  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  in  1925.  He  was  a 
Reserve  colonel  at  the  outbreak,  of  World 
War  II  and  upon  his  request  was  placed  on 
active  duty. 

He  won  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Silver 
Star  and  received  the  Purple  Heart  during 
campaigns  in  the  South  Pacific.  In  1945,  he 
was  wounded  by  enemy  bomb  fragments. 
These  wounds  caused  his  blindness. 

Despite  his  blindness,  he  returned  to  ac- 
tive duty  during  the  Korean  war  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve  Force  Policy  Board.  When 
another  general  once  remarked  that  Gen- 
eral Maas  was  probably  the  only  blind  gen- 
eral who  had  ever  served  on  active  duty,  he 
quipped: 

•'Oh  no,  General,  only  the  first  to  admit 

It." 

During  General  Maas"  chairmanship  of  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  educational  and  promotional 
efforts  were  increased  and  the  Committee  ex- 
panded its  functions  to  help  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  find  employ- 
ment. 

General  Maas  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Katherine;  their  son^  Joseph,  and  three 
daughters  of  the  general's  first  marriage, 
Patricia,  a  major  in  the  Women's  Marine 
Corps,  Mrs.  Anthony  C.  Martlno.  and  Mrs. 
Leo  Catteron. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIR   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  handling  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  came  to  know  Mel  Maas  well  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

The  contribution  which  General  Maas 
has  made  to  promote  the  employment  of 
the  physically  handicapped  is  perhaps 
little  known  to  many  Members  of  this 
House.  Mel  Maas  worked  hard  and  gave 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  of  his  ef- 
fort to  this  important  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee.  Every  place  he  went, 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  oth- 
er, he  was  an  inspiration  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  people  of  the  United 
States. 


Mel  Maas  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion. I  join  with  others  today  in  paying 
our  respects  to  his  outstanding  service  as 
a  general  in  the  Marine  Corps,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  recognized  an  area  in  which  he  could 
make  a  tremendous  contribution — by  giv- 
ing guidance,  by  giving  inspiration,  and 
by  giving  hope  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped people  everywhere.  I  salute, 
with  you,  the  fine  contribution  of  this 
outstanding  citizen  and  true  friend.  Mel 
Maas. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  our  respects  to  Mel  Maas.  Many 
of  us  from  Minnesota  have  long  known 
him  for  the  great  service  he  has  per- 
formed in  the  State,  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  field  of  the  handicapped. 

I  think  of  Mel  Maas  as  a  fellow  who 
suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight,  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  was  always 
cheerful,  always  happy,  and  a  great  in- 
spiration to  others  who  might  likewise 
be  handicapped. 

I  join  in  paying  these  respects  to  a 
departed  friend,  colleague,  and  great 
American. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  extreme  regret  that  I  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Melvin  J.  Maas 
whose  life  was  dedicated  to  public  service. 
I  remember  him  particularly  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota  whose  con- 
cern for  the  national  defense  helped 
better  prepare  our  Nation  for  the  out- 
break of  World  War  H. 

Melvin  J.  Maas  devoted  much  of  his 
vast  energies  and  talents  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  He  turned  do^^Ti  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  dur- 
ing World  War  I  so  that  he  could  enlist 
for  immediate  service  as  a  Marine  Corps 
private.  His  distinguished  Marine  Corps 
career  in  World  Wars  I  and  n,  and  the 
Korean  war  advanced  him  to  the  rank 
of  major  general  in  the  Reserve  at  his 
retirement  in  1951  and  won  him  many 
military  honors. 

He  was  wotmded  severely  in  Okinawa 
in  1945  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  In- 
juries lost  his  eyesight  in  1951. 

Undaunted  by  this  impairment,  Mel- 
vin J.  Maas  characteristically  began  an- 
other active  career  involving  himself  in 
various  veterans'  activities  and  In  groups 
devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped. 

In  1954  President  Eisenhower  honored 
him  for  his  outstanding  work  in  rehabili- 
tation by  appointing  him  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  He  was  sub- 
sequently reappointed  to  this  post  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961.  Melvin  J. 
Maas  died  on  April  13,  the  day  which 
marked  his  10th  anniversary  as  commit- 
tee chairman. 
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Minnesota  and  the  Nation  are  th^ 
greater  for  the  life  of  distinguished  sery  ■ 
fee  which  Melvin  J.  Maas  dedicated  t) 

^^SSr  sympathies  this  sad  day  are  wit 
his  wife   Katherine.  and  their  childrei . 

mTs  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON^  Mi". 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio.  „^^t     »* ,. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr^ 
speaker.  I  was  among  those  who  we^e 
fortunate  enough  to  know  Mel  Maas  a 
great  many  years.  I  have  the  greatest 
ofadmiration  for  him.  for  his  gentlene^ 
and  his  forcefulness. 

I  remember  well  a  day  soon  after  lie 
knew  he  would  not  see.  His  sight  wis 
impaired  even  then.  I  said  something 
to  him,  to  this  effect: 

Mel.  I  just  cannot  bear  this  for  you. 

He  said:  , 

You  should  not  feel  that  way.    I  have  s«  en 

so  much  in  my  life.    If  my  eyes  hfve  to  be 

J?o8€d   I  have  much  to  see  without  them, 
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To  me  that  was  perfectly  magnincejit. 
His  work  since  his  blindness  has  been 
so  marvelous  that  the  whole  coun^^ 
should  stand  in  respect  and  awe  De- 
fore  it.  ^,       ^  „_ 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentlewoir  an 

from  Ohio.  J 

Mr   RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,    l^r. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QXHE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Soeaker  I  had  the  privilege  of  ser\ing 
with  Mel  Maas  on  the  old  Naval  Affurs 
Committee  24  years  ago.  He  served  vrith 
us  many  years.  When  he  retired  fom 
the  Congress  he  served  as  a  special  con- 
sultant on  varying  phases  of  our  Niival 
Affairs  Committee.  He  was  a  great  and 
dedicated  American.  He  served  his 
country  in  every  aspect  of  its  econc  mic 
and  military  existence. 

His  passing  leaves  a  great  void  in  the 
words  ^Srvice  to  country."  This  Na  tion 
will  miss  him  for  what  he  did  as  a  Irgis- 
lltor.  as  a  military  leader  as  a  re  i red 
legislator,  as  a  retired  mihtary  leider 
anfas  a  leader  of  the  handicapped.  His 
contributions  will  stand  for  generations 

yet  to  come.  .1   , 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  .,  _  „ 

Mr.  QXHE.    I  yield  to  the  genthman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I    too 
am   saddened   by    the   passing   ofl  Mel 
Maas     He  was  not  only  a  fnend^ut  I 
served  with  him  on  the  old  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  early  1940s-  ,F^^^ 
then  I  have  been  listening  to  hufa  for 
many  years  trying  to  do  somethilig  to 
help    the    handicapped   people    of    our 
country.    He  was  one  of  the  mos    cou 
rageous  men  I  have  ever  known.    /  tire 
less  and  dedicated  worker  for  a|l  the 
handicapped. 

His    biographical    background 
some  indication  of  the  measure 
man.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would 
delude  a  brief  synopsis  of  it  unde^  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks 


gives 
)f  the 
ike  to 


MAJ     GEN.    MELVIN    J.    MAAS.    U.S.    Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  Retired 
General  Maas  was  reappointed  Chairman  of 
thrp""denfs  committee  on  E-Ployment  o 
the  Handicapped  on  March  4.  1961.  oy  Presi 
den  "Kennedy"^     He  had  Previously  served  a. 
Chairman  since  appointed  on  AprU  13.  195*^ 
bv    President   Eisenhower.     In    addition     he 
served  as  Chairman  emeritus  of  the  Commlt- 
S^r    the    Handicapped,    people -to- people 
^ogram.  having  been  named  Chairman  b> 
President  Elsenhower  on  May  29    1956. 

His  career  Includes  16  years  as  a  Congr^l" 
ma.i  from  Minnesota;  service  In  the  Uf^ 
Marines  In  three  wars,  rising  from  a  private 
m  Marine  aviation  In  1917  to  his  present 
tank  in   August    1952      He  was  a  native  of 

Duluth.  Minn. 

congress 

First  elected  to  Congress  from  ^^^^^ 
in  1926.  at  the  age  of  27.     f^^ed  from  1927 
to  1933  and  from   1935  to  1945.    j"  If »  ^« 
received  national  recognition  and  the  Car- 
Se  Silver  Medal  for  heroism  when  he  dls- 
aSed  a  rSan  In  the  House  galleries  who  was 
tJTeatnlng  Members  with  a  loaded  reyolver. 
D^Tng  his  career  In  Congress,  he  specialized 
trTSslatlon   promoting   aviation    national 
defense,  and  measures  to  Improve  the  unern- 
ployment   situation.     As   a   member   of   the 
Porelen    Affairs    Committee    of    the    House 
General  Maas  sponsored  several  Internationa 
conferences  designed  to  bring  about  better 
relations     With     foreign     powers.     Prior     to 
world   war   II    he   sponsored   legislation    to 
fo?tifv  Guam  and  was  joint  author  of  legls- 
atlon  setting  up  a  promotion  system  for  the 
Navy      He  also  was  sponsoring  author  of  the 
SavL  Reserve  Act  of  1938  which  goyerne^^^! 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  until  pass 
ape  of  the   Armed  Forces  Reserve   Act^     He 
^so  was  the  congressional  author  of  the  legis- 
Sn  creating 'the   first  military  Women's 
Reserve. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Entered  the  Marine   Corps  April  6.   1917. 
served  with  Marine  Aviation  in  the  Azores 
^rough^ut  the  war.     In  1926  he  accepted  a 
Sarlnl  Reserve  commission  P^'or  to  entering 
Congress.     In    the    summer   of    1941    he   re 
Srned  to  active  duty  and  served  at  sea  on 
thP  st^ff  of  Adm.  William  Halsey  and  In  1942 
wl^h  aL   Pranlc  J.  Fletcher  in  the  Solomons 
campaign.    He  also  served  as  a  Marine  Corps 
obXef   with    Gen.   Douglas    MacArthur   In 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.     He  was  aw^ded 
the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  service  with  ^e 
Army   Air  Force  at  the  Battle  of  Milne  Bay 
^1942      He  also  won   the  Legion  of  Merit 
n  Sat      in  addition  he  wears   12  other 
r^bb^ns      in  the  fall  of  1942  General  Maas 
IsS^ed  his  duties  In  Congr^  but  reU^ned 
to  active  duty  In  January  l^*?    ,In  May  of 
that  year  he  assumed  command  of  the  Awase 
Air   Ba^e.   Okinawa,   where   he   received   the 
?iple  Heart.    He  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  In  the  Marine  Reserve,  June  1.  1950^ 
Blindness    overtook    him    In    1951    and    on 
Au^^t^  of  that  year  he  retired  and  was 
adv^ced  to  major  general  rank  for  having 
been  specially  commended  In  combat. 

PUBLIC    LIFE 

For  his  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  he  was  known  as  Mr. 
M^Se  Cor^  Reserve."  For  6  years  he  served 
^  a  memlS  of  the  Reserve  Forces  policy 
S)id  m  the  Department  of  Defense.  He 
2^i  ?s  chalrmVn  of  the  board.  Marine 
roros  Reserve  Officers  Association,  and  was  a 
Sast'^coi^ander  In  chief.  Military  Order  of 
?he  world  war.  past  national  conmiander 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (195&-56).  and 
past  national  president  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  ( 1960-61 ) . 

In  his  early  business  career  he  was  sales- 
man and  sales  manager.  Lat^r.  fe  managed 
a  manufacturing  firm  In  St.  Paul.  Minn.    In 


1925  he  organized  his  own  insurance  flrm^ 
He  was  assistant  to  the  board  chairman  of 
fhe  Sperry  Corp.  from  1946  ^^11  rec^led  to 
active  duty  In  the  Korean  conflict.  He  was  a 
mrector  of  the  United  Services  Life  Insurance 
Co.  and  of  Mutual  of  Omaha 


PRESIDENT'S    COMMITTEE 

On  June  4.  1954.  General  Maas  was  awarded 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  College  of 
It  Xmas.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  his  alma  mater. 
Subsequently,  he  had  been  honored  by  Mar- 
quette   university.    Goodwill    Industries    of 
America.  United  Cerebral  Palsy.  National  Re- 
^bllltation  Association.  Anierlcan  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Trl-Organlzatlon  Sclent  nc 
and  Shabllltatlon  Conference  1961  and  with 
the    Veterans'    Administration    Citation    for 
Exceptional  Service.     In  1958  General  Maas 
deceived  the  AMVETS  Sliver  Helmet  Award 
for  his  long  career  In  public  service. 

On  January  17.  1961.  General  Maas  received 
a  Presidential  Citation  signed  by  President 
Elsenhower,  noting  his  major  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  presented  with  the  De- 
panment  ^of  Defense  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Medal  In  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  national  defense. 

The  General  resided  with  his  wife,  Kath- 
erine. and  their  son.  Melvin  Joseph^  Jr..  at 
4714  Essex  Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  His 
daughter.  Pataricla.  Is  a  Woman  Marine 
Major.  His  other  daughters,  are  Mrs.  An- 
thony C.  Martlno.  Richmond.  Va..  and  Mrs. 
Leo  Catterton.  Annapolis.  Md. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body  and  one  of  Minne- 
sota's most  distinguished  sons  has  crossed 
the  border  to  immortality. 

Melvin  Joseph  Maas  spent  a  long  liie- 
time  of  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 
He  not  only  served  with  distinction  m 
the  Congress,  but  served  his  country  in 
time  of  war.  He  took  up  the  colors  twice 
in  his  lifetime;  first  in  World  War  I  and 
again  in  World  War  H.  His  military 
service  was  of  special  note  and  he  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Star,  Purple  Heart,  and 
Legion  of  Merit  Medals. 

Melvin  Maas'  sei-vice  to  his  Nation  was 
not  confined  to  defending  his  country  in 
time  of  war  or  to  his  many  years  m  th^e 
Halls  of  Congress.     After  leaving  this 
Chamber  for  the  last  time,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  remaining  years  in  public 
life  of  one  type  or  another^    He  was  a 
special  adviser  to  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.    He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Eniploy- 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  and 
sei-ved  as  chairman  of  the  Conamittee  for 
the  Handicapped,  people-to-people  pro- 

^wliile  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  serving  with  Mr.  Maas  when  he  was 
a  U  S  Representative  from  Minnesota,  i 
am  well  aware  of  the  important  contribu- 
tions he  made  while  here  and  of  the  most 
worthy  life  he  led  since  leaving  this  body. 
It  is  with  privilege  that  we  gather  to- 
day to  give  testimony  to  the  accom^ish- 
ments  of  this  dedicated  American.  While 
it  is  with  sadness  that  we  note  his  de- 
parture,  it   is  with  gratitude  that  we 
honor  Melvin  Joseph  Maas  for  having 
spent  a  lifetime  protecting  and  nourish- 
ing the  freedoms  under  which  our  Nation 

was  founded.  .^  .    «.« 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mel  Maas. 


Mel  was  a  leader  m  the  Congress  when 
I  came  here  in  January  of  1943.  As  has 
been  so  well  pointed  out  here  Mel  Maas 
was  an  inspiring,  an  influential  and  a 
hard-working  member  of  this  body.  He 
added  much  to  our  effectiveness  in  World 
War  n  mostly  due  to  his  studious  criti- 
cism of  our  lack  of  preparation  prior  to 
the  war's  outbreak. 

To  me.  as  to  others  who  have  expressed 
themselves  here,  his  "bounce  back"  from 
the  blindness  and  stomach  troubles  that 
afflicted  him  after  he  left  this  House  was 
both  courageous  and  inspiring.  His  work 
as  a  leader  and  an  example  to  the  handi- 
capped for  a  dozen  active  years  that  pre- 
ceded his  passing  constitutes  one  of  the 
truly  great  acts  of  fine  public  service  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  met 
today  in  contemplation  of  the  passing  of 
a  former  colleague  who  by  any  stand- 
ard must  be  rated  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  to  serve  in  this 
body  and  one.  who  by  his  excellence  in 
so  many  undertakings,  brought  lasting 
credit  to  the  legislative  process.  Melvin 
J.  Mass  was  so  versatile  that  it  is  diflflcult 
to  access  his  stature  as  a  statesman 
above  that  which  he  displayed  as  a  mili- 
tary man.  and  clearly  his  humanitarian 
endeavors  may  well  have  outshown  all 
of  his  other  contributions  to  the  times  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  two   sections  of   government   in 
which  I  had  pride  of  service;  namely, 
the  Congress  and  the  Marine  Corps  were 
also  the  areas  in  which  Mel  Maas  made 
his  shining  mark.    Coming  to  the  Con- 
gress he  displayed  his  brilliance  in  sup- 
port of  most  measures  having  to  do  with 
the  implementation  of  the  military  from 
where  he  moved  into  active  service  with 
Marines  in  Worid  War  II— he  had  al- 
ready performed  yoeman  service  in  Ma- 
rine Corps   aviation   in   its   infancy   in 
World  War  I.    Thereafter  the  honorable 
wounds  of  service  took  him  into  the  twi- 
light occasioned  by  approaching  blind- 
ness and  it  was  from  that  tragic  experi- 
ence that  the  great  soul  of  this  distin- 
guished American  began  to  truly  shine. 
Discharged  as  a  major  general  it  was 
of  that  moment  that  he  began  to  really 
serve. 

As  the  shadows  of  darkness  began  to 
close  in  upon  him  the  unquenchable  spirit 
of  the  man  began  to  shine  forth  from 
his  countenance  and  his  inimitable  spirit 
began  to  radiate  from  his  sightless  eyes. 
Raw  courage  is  often  found  within  the 
sound  of  guns  and  there  are  many  who 
rise  to  an  occasion  that  calls  for  a  glam- 
orous display.  In  Mel's  case  he  simply 
called  upon  his  belief  in  the  destiny  that 
shapes  our  ends  and  with  abiding  faith 
proceeded  to  lend  his  superior  talents 
to  lifting  up  the  handicapped  and  espe- 
cially those  who  were  afflicted  in  like 
marmer  with  himself. 

Knowing  Mel  Maas  will  always  remain 
one  of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life 
and  the  recollection  of  his  courageous 
spirit  will  continue  to  strengthen  me 
when  trials  and  setbacks  assail  me.  Mel 
Maas,  statesman,  humanitarian,  philos- 
opher, patriot  extraordinary,  friend — 
this  is  the  image  that  will  remain  en- 


shrined in  my  heart,  this  wUl  be  my 
motivation  as  I  prayerfully  petition  our 
Maker  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Mrs  Dague  joins  me  in  these  senti- 
ments of  sympathy  and  it  is  our  fondest 
hope  that  his  bereaved  family  may  find 
comfort  and  consolation  in  the  assurance 
that  the  one  departed  does  truly  rest 
from  his  labors  and  in  serene  anticipa- 
tion awaits  the  hour  when  they  shall 
join  him  on  that  distant  shore. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  saddened,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  those 
who  knew  him  were,  by  the  passing  of 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  J.  Maas.  who  served  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Minnesota 

until  1945. 

I  will  leave  to  those  who  knew  him 
during  his  service  in  the  House  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  that  type  of  dedicated 
public  service,  but  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Star,  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit  based  on  his 
service  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  World 
War  II,  is  sufficient  indication  of  the 
type  of  service  which  he  rendered  the 
country  in  the  military. 

Mel  Maas  served  with  distinction  in 
any  position  which  he  occupied.  He 
made  an  especially  fine  contribution  as 
National  Commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

He  never  really  retired  from  public 
life  and  some  of  the  finest  contributions 
which  he  made  were  during  the  period 
which  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  was  here,  and  in  personal  contact, 
that  Mel  made  his  greatest  contribution^ 
He  literally  saved  the  lives  of  some  of 
his  despairing  colleagues  by  inspiring 
them  and  by  giving  them  a  reason  to 
live  In  his  later  years,  as  most  of  you 
know,  he  was  blind,  but  this  was  a  phys- 
ical weakness  which  did  not  affect  his 
great  spirit  in  any  degree. 

The  Congress  is  a  better  place  because 
of  our  late  colleague's  service  here.  The 
world  is  a  better  place  because  he  lived, 
and  certainly  the  thousands  of  handi- 
capped individuals  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  later  years,  can  attest  to  that 
fact,  as  those  of  us  can  who  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  of  some  of  his  ac- 
tivities. ^  ,  ,. 
Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  great  and  sincere  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  Melvin  J. 

Maas.  ^  1 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  General 
Maas  as  a  fellow  marine,  and  it  is  my 
contacts  with  him  in  the  corps  that  I 
value  most  highly.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress he  served  as  a  special  inspiration, 
for  despite  severe  handicaps,  he  was  de- 
termined and  successful  in  leading  a  use- 
ful and  full  life.  His  example  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him_ 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  feeling  of 
loss  and  my  deepest  respect  for  a  very 
fine  and  great  man.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  joins 
me  in  extending  sympathy  to  his  family. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Melvin 


Maas  He  served  with  me  on  the  old  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

In  a  way.  he  sacrificed  his  military 
career  for  his  country.  He  went  blind, 
writing  the  Marine  Code,  at  night.  But. 
notwithstanding  his  blindness,  he  carried 
on  his  service  to  his  country,  and  his  serv- 
ice was  outstanding. 

Since  he  retired  from  the  Marine 
Corps,  he  was  a  member  of  several  Presi- 
dential Commissions  and  was  active  in 
the  Marine  Reserve. 

When  Congress  was  threatened  on  one 
occasion  by  a  man  in  the  gallery  bran- 
dishing a  loaded  gun.  General  Maas 
walked  over  in  the  direction  of  the  man 
and  told  him  to  throw  the  gun  down  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

This  was  an  act  of  rare  bravery.    The 
man  might  have  emptied  his  gun  by  fir- 
ing at  General  Maas.  but  the  incident 
was  typical  of  his  lifelong  courage. 
We  will  miss  this  great  pubUc  servant. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  on  this   subject. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  627,  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "Pan  American  Day."  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr. SeldenI. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  6'78. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  April  14,  1964  marks  the  seventy- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  first  Conference  of 
American  States  held  In  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton from  which  developed  the  inter-Amerl- 
can  system  of  free  republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, our  Organization  of  American  States; 

and  .    _.        ... 

Whereas  in  article  4  of  its  charter  the 
Organization  of  American  States  proclaimed 
the  following  essential  ptirposes: 

(a)  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  security 

of  the  continent;  ^,«,^„, 

(b)  To  prevent  possible  causes  of  dlfBcul- 
tles  and  to  Insure  the  pacific  settlement  of 
dUputes  that  may  arise  among  the  Mem- 
ber States;  ,  ..  _ 

(c)  To  provide  for  common  action  on  tne 
part  of  those  states  in  the  event  of  aggres- 

(d)  To  seek  the  solution  of  political,  juri- 
dical, and  economic  problems  that  may  arise 
among  them;  and 

(e)  To  promote,  by  cooperative  action, 
their  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  United  Stetes  and  Its  fellow 
American  Republics  have  sought  ttirough 
these  principles  to  achieve,  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  Institutions,  an 
order  of  peace  and  Justice  through  the  Amer- 
ican Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  today  facing  the  greatest  chaUenge 
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In  Its  history,  with  the  peace  and  security 
of  our  hemisphere  threatened  by  an  exter  - 
slve  campaign  of  subversive  aggression,  mal - 
ine  both  timely  and  urgent  the  need  for  a 
rededlcatlon  to  the  principles  and  purposiis 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ame  - 
lean  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  In  honor  of  this  seventr- 
fourth  anniversary  the  House  of  Represent,  i- 
tlves  of  the  United  States  of  America  extei.d 
most  cordial  greetings  to  the  legislative  bo<y 
of  each  of  the  other  friendly  republics  of  tt  Is 
hemisphere  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  with  assurance  of  our  coi- 
tlnued  adherence  and  dedication  to  tie 
ideals  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ko 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognis  es 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama     [^[^. 
SELDENl.for  Ihour. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  char- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Int(!r- 
Amerlcan  Affairs,  it  has  been  my  prli^- 
lege  to  introduce  again  this  year  a 
resolution  marking  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  inter- American  s:rs- 
tem  and  extending  our  most  corqiai 
greetings  to  the  legislative  bodies  Jnd 
peoples  of  the  other  American  Republics. 
As  you  know,  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  sets  foirth 
the  following  essential  purposes:  , 

First.  To  strengthen  the  peace  And 
security  of  the  continent:  | 

Second  To  prevent  possible  cause$  or 
difficulties  and  to  insure  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes  that  may  arise  ampng 
the  member  states;  i 

Third  To  provide  for  common  action 
on  the  part  of  those  states  in  the  e^ent 
of  aggression;  1 

Fourth.  To  seek  the  solution  of  politi- 
cal juridical,  and  economic  probltems 
that  may  arise  among  them;  and 

Fifth.  To  promote,  by  cooperative  ac- 
tion, their  economic,  social,  and  cultUral 
development.  i 

In  the  74  years  since  the  Initial  ptep 
was  taken  to  provide  for  cooperaltion 
among  the  American  republics  on  a  Con- 
tinuing basis,  the  inter- American  sy$tem 
has  demonstrated  its  vitaUty  on  numer- 
ous occasions. 

This  year,  as  our  resolution  indicates 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
faces  the  greatest  challenge  in  itsi his- 
tory—the  extensive  campaign  of  subver- 
sive aggression  by  a  foreign  conspi^cy, 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  sbver- 
eignty  and  Independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  liter- 
American  system,  for  all  its  notable 
achievements  in  maintaining  the  t)eace 
of  the  continent,  has  so  far  been  ineffec- 
tive in  preventing  a  hostile  regime,  domi- 
nated by  an  extracontinental  power.]  from 
placing  hemisphere  security  in  jeopardy. 
We  have  only  to  recall  the  tense  days  in 
the  autumn  of  1962  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  to  realize  the  extent  if  the 
breach  in  continental  security  Repre- 
sented by  Castro's  Communist  regime. 

Ballistic  missiles  are  no  longer  boised 
for  action  against  the  Western  Hemi 

1 t r^     r.     r>rtint     in     It-"!     VPrV    :  Tlldsl 
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sphere  from  a  point  in  its  very 
That    danger,    thank    God.    has 
averted  for  the  time  being. 


However  while  we  in  the  United  States 
can  breathe  easier  because  Cuba  no 
longer  presents  an  Immediate  military 
threat  to  our  security,  other  countries  in 
Latin  America  are  not  so  fortunate.  To 
them  the  subversion  emanating  from 
Cuba'  is  as  deadly  a  peril  as  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba  were  to  us. 

I  have  supported  the  Act  of  Bogota  and 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  as  long- 
range  programs  designed  to  era^e  the 
conditions  in  which  communism  finds  a 
fertile    field    to    germinate.    Repressive 
measures  against  totalitarian  doctrines 
are  doomed  to  eventual  failure  unless 
some  positive  alternative,  such  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  is  offered.    At  the 
same  time,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  vitiates  its 
long-range    efforts    to    build    just    and 
democratic  societies  by  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  fiagrant  violations  of  its  own 
treaty  provisions  with  respect  to  aggres- 
sion in  the  hemisphere. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
cannot  continue  to  command  the  respect 
of  its  member  States  if  it  disregards  the 
precepts  of  its  own  solemn  treaty  provi- 
sions. ,    ,  ^T.    i.  ♦»,« 

At  this  juncture  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
OAS'  vacillations  with  regard  to  Cuba  s 
disruptive  tactics  are  coming  to  an  end. 
Several  developments  on  the  hemisphere 
scene  give  reason  for  hope. 

First    there  is  the  settlement  of  the 
ugly  situation  in  Panama,  a  continuation 
of  which  could  have  brought  comfort 
only  to  the  enemies  of  democracy.    I  am 
particularly  gratified  that  the  adminis- 
tration held  firm  in  its  refusal  to  pre- 
commit  the   United   States   to   specific 
treaty  revisions  at  gunpoint.     To  have 
succumbed    to    mob    dictation— a    mob 
egged  on  by  saboteurs  trained  in  Cuba- 
would  have  been  an  open  invitation  to 
Castro's    gangsters    everywhere    in   the 
hemisphere.  ^  „  ^  i. 

Second  the  march  to  the  ballot  boxes 
by  the  Venezuelan  people  last  December, 
despite  Communist  terrorists  threats,  was 
a  resounding  rejection  of  Castro's  doc- 
trines by  the  Venezuelan  people. 

Third  the  argument  that  the  Castro 
Communists  have  popular  support  in 
Latin  America  was  also  given  the  he  by 
the  recent  revolution  in  Brazil.  The 
overthrow  of  Goularfs  government, 
which  was  pro-Castro  and  dangerously 
tolerant  of  subversive  elements,  was 
greeted  with  massive  demonstrations  of 
popular  approval.  The  Brazilians  who 
jlijnmed  the  streets  cheered  Christiamty 
and  democracy.  Where  was  the  alleged 
vast  undercurrent  of  support  for  Castro 
and  what  he  represents? 

It  is  too  soon,  of  course,  to  prophesy 
about  Brazil's  future.    But  at  least  that 
great  country  now  has  a  much-needed 
chance  to  straighten  up  its  own  house 
and  wholeheartedly  participate  in  the 
opportunities  open  to  it  through  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.    Particularly  hearten- 
ing was  a  statement  by  the  Brazilian  For- 
eign Ministry  on  April  7.  which  declared: 
Brazil,  as  a  country  of  the  American 
continent,     feels     herself     particularly 
linked  to  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
inidst.     whose    problems    and    aspirations    are 
been    largely  our  own.    Brazil  will  renew  with 
resolve  the  necessary  efforts  to  reinvigo- 


rate  her  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
ties  in  the  Americas  with  a  view  to 
achieve  the  continental  objecUves  em- 
bodied in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Finally.   Venezuela's   charges   against 
Cuban  aggression  are  pending  before  the 
Organization  of  American  SUtes.    The 
report  of  the  OAS  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  of 
Argentina.   Colombia,  Costa   Rica,    the 
United  States,  and  Uruguay,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  Castro  regime 
was  involved  to  the  hilt  in  the  plot  to 
capture  the  city  of  Caracas  and  seize 
control  of  the  Venezuelan  Government. 
Venezuela  is  calling  for  sanctions  against 
Cuba,  the  aggressor. 

The  fact  that  the  plot  was  nipped  by 
excellent  police  work  in  Venezuela  does 
not  absolve  Cuba  from  its  crime.  Tru- 
jlllo's  attempt  to  miurder  President  Bet- 
ancourt.  fortunately,  also  failed  but  the 
Organization  of  American  States  did  not 
hesitate  to  punish  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  perpetrating  the  attempt. 

Hopefully,  in  the  climate  which  pre- 
vails today,  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  will  again  prove  worthy  of 
the  faith  which  milUons  of  this  hemi- 
sphere's citizens  place  In  it. 

Those  of  us  who  work  dally  with  inter- 
American  events  hope  and  pray  that  our 
regional  organization,  in  all  its  political, 
economic,  cultural,  and  security  func- 
tions, will  prosper  and  grow  ever  more 
effective  as  a  servant  of  all  freedom- 
loving  people  in  the  Americas. 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  eminent 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI 
in  his  analysis  of  some  of  the  major 
problems  that  confront  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  Latin 
America  as  we  today  commemorate  Pan 
American  Day. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  we  should  be  fully 
aware  of  these  problems  that  confront 
us  the  effectiveness  of  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  solving  them  that  exists  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  Is 
of  tremendous  importance. 

We  might  well  recall  that  this  or- 
ganization is  the  modern  world's  oldest 
international  organization.  It  is  ded- 
icated to  the  progress  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  common  goals  of  peace,  security, 
and  happiness  of  its  people. 

There  are  21  sovereign  nations  in  this 
organization,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  interest  of  those  other  republics 
the  Western  Hemisphere  represents  a 
solid  bulwark  against  the  encroachment 
of  any  political  philosophy,  particularly 
communism,  the  OAS  offers  us,  working 
together,  the  best  opportunity  not  only 
to  resolve  our  own  problems  but  to  take 
affirmative  steps  in  the  interest  of  the 
f  rcG  world. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  well 
for  us  to  recall  the  courage  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  great  leaders  in  Latin  Amenr 
as  such  as  Simon  Bolivar,  who  brought 
freedom  to  our  South  American  Repub- 


Ucs  so  that  they  could  take  their  place 
alongside   the   Republic   of   the   Umted 

Yes  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  book  of 
Latin  America  is  filled  with  the  record 
of  the  famous  and  the  unknown  who 
with  courage  and  dedication  of  the  high- 
est order  and  in  the  best  tradition 
wrought  the  great  changes  which  we  to- 
day seem  to  take  for  granted. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of 
the  great  men  of  Latin  America  must 
continue.  Today,  many  years  after- 
ward, we  find  that  Latin  America  is 
still  in  the  throes  of  very  difficult  so- 
cial economic,  and  political  changes,  all 
of  which  represents  a  very  grave  re- 
sponsibility for  them  and  for  us.  We 
know  this  all  too  well. 

We  here  in  this  legislative  Chamber 
who  have  to  work  with  these  prob- 
lems sometimes  seem  to  take  the  situa- 
tion for  granted. 

Yet   we   have    before   us   a   program 
which  fully  emphasizes  the  tremendous 
effort  being  put  forth  by  the  people  of 
Latin  America  and  their  governments 
and  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.    This  program  is  a 
great  cooperative  venture  unparalleled 
in  all  history.     We  hope  that  the  kind  of 
courage  and  dedication  which  was  ex- 
emplified in  every  way  by  Simon  Bolivar 
and  other  heroes  of  South  America  will 
live  on  forever.    And  that  together  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  Re- 
pubUcs  in  this  oldest  international  orga- 
nization, the  Organization  of  American 
States,  wUl  continue  to  give  the  leader- 
ship for  freedom,  democracy,  and  social 
and  economic  betterments  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. „  _^ 
So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  full  support 
of  the  pending  resolution  that  rededi- 
cates  us  to  the  necessity  for  cooperative 
action  through  the  OAS.    It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  we  should  do  this, 
especially  in  view  of  not  only  the  social 
and  economic  problems  which  must  be 
resolved,  but  also  because  of  the  threat- 
ening political  problem  which  is  Cuba 
t/Od&v. 

Cold,  surgical  analysis  in  political 
terms  tells  us  incontrovertibly  that  Cuba 
as  a  Communist  state  cannot  be  toler- 
ated in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Venezuelan  affair  is  a  case  in  point 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  OAS  must  deal 
very  firmly  and  effectively  with  the 
serious  charges. 

More  recently  is  the  Brazil  case  where 
documents  outlining  a  plot  by  the  Com- 
munists of  Cuba  and  the  Communists  of 
China  to  seize  power  through  assassina- 
tion and  terror  indicate  a  situation  which 
is  even  more  provocative  than  any  here- 
tofore. 

Because  here  was  BrazU  under  an  ad- 
ministration which  was  patently  friendly 
to  the  Government  of  Cuba;  it  refused  to 
break  off  diplomatic  ties  and  otherwise 
befriended  the  Commxmist  government. 
But  this  did  not  give  the  Brazilian  ad- 
ministration any  protection.  Notwith- 
standing this  friendliness,  the  Commu- 
nists were  planning  by  all  acts  of  violence 
and  terror  to  take   full   and   complete 

power.  , 

The  lesson  is  obvious— not  only  for  all 

other  Latin  governments  seeking  poUU- 


cal  stability  and  economic  and  so<Jal 
betterment  for  their  peoples,  but  also  for 
the  United  States. 

Our  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  does  not  desire  and  is  not  consid- 
ering the  thought  of  normalizing  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  Government 
of  Cuba.     Rightiy  so.  our  Government 
considers   Cuba   as   a   clear   subversive 
threat  to  all  of  Latin  America,  and  we 
must  continue  our  poUcy  of  isolation  and 
restriction.   It  may  well  be  that  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Cuba  caimot  be  top- 
pled solely  by  this  policy;  but  it  would  be 
foolish  in  the  extreme  to  assist  or  aUow 
Cuba  to  become  a  Commvmist  showcase 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.     Further- 
more,  Internal   economic   improvement 
would  free  limited  Cuban  resources  for 
more  subversive  efforts  in  Latin  America. 
If  U  S   policy  with  regard  to  Cuba  is 
fortified  as  it  should  be  by  all  the  Latin 
American   Republics,    we    can   only    be 
properly  assisting  our  cause  and  damag- 
ing that  of  the  Communist  movement. 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  is  no  time  to 
consider  the  Communist  Government  of 
Cuba  harmless;  this  is  no  time  to  con- 
sider normalizing  relations  either  poUtl- 
caUy  or  economicaUy  with  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Cuba;  this  is  no  time 
to  change  our  economic  policy  which, 
with  the  aid  of  most  of  our  allies,  has 
made  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  Communist  Government  of  Cuba 
to  maintain  or  establish  transportation 
and  communication  links  with  non- 
Communist  countries. 

We  must  continue  to  force  the  Castro 
goverrunent  to  live  as  he  himself  many 
times  declared  he  desires  to  live— off  the 
Communist  bloc.  ,^    ^  w 

We  must  continue  to  make  the  Cuba 
operation  as  costly  as  possible  for  the 
Russians.  They  might  get  the  idea 
someday  that  Castro  is  not  worth  the 
money  and  effort,  especially  if  we  are  se- 
vere on  the  question  of  exported  subver- 
sion from  Cuba.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Pan  American 
Day  there  are  many  problems  for  the  Re- 
publics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  act- 
ing through  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  many  opportunities. 

High  on  the  list  of  problems  and  op- 
portunities must  be  the  question  of  Com- 
munist Cuba.  ^  ^.  , 
Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr.  Fas- 
cell  1,  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  his 
very  excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  On  this  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  I  think  it  would  be  weU  to  turn 
back  in  memory  to  other  expressions  of 
support  for  the  pan-American  move- 
ment, specifically  to  the  year  1908  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  when  the  Pan  American 
Union  established  its  headquarters  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  building 
constructed  to  house  the  officials  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  earlier  at  the 
time  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
Ellhu  Root,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  oi 


the  United  States  delivered  moving  and 
eloquent  addresses  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  republics. 

The  words  of  Elihu  Root  contain  wis- 
dom which  is  still  as  pertinent  inl964  as 
in  1908  when  he  said  them.  I  believe 
that  adherence  to  the  principles  he  laid 
down  would  have  prevented  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  experienced  in  the 
Intervening  years. 

At  the  cornerstone  ceremony  Secretary 

Root  said: 

Prom  this  source  shall  spring  mutual  help- 
fulness between  all  of  the  American  repub- 
Ucs,  BO  that  the  best  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence and  courage  and  hope  of  every  repubUc 
shall    lend    moral    power    to    sustain    and 
strengthen   every    other   In   Its   struggle    to 
work  out  Its  problems  and  to  advance  the 
standard  of  liberty  and  peace  with  Justice 
within  itself,  and  so  that  no  people  In  an 
these  continents,  however  oppressed  and  dU- 
couraged,  however  Impoverished  and  torn  by 
disorder,  shall  fall  to  feel  that  they  »"  °ot 
alone  In  the  world,  or  shall  faU  to  see  that  for 
them  a  better  day  may  dawn,  as  for  others 
the  svm  has  already  arisen. 


At  the  dedication  of  the  building  Sec- 
retary Root  said: 

The  process  of  civilization  Is  by  associa- 
tion In  isolation,  men.  communities,  na- 
tions, tend  back  toward  «^^a8«^-  ,^P*"*^ 
differences  and  dislikes  separate  them  from 
mankind.  In  association,  simUarltles  and 
attractions  are  felt  and  differences  are  forgo^ 
ten  There  Is  so  much  more  good  than  evil  in 
men  that  Uklng  comes  by  knowing. 

Not  only  are  these  principles  sound  but 
I  firmly  beUeve  that  if  we  turn  to  these 
principles  in  dealing  with  our  neighbors 
in  Latin  America  and  in  South  America 
we  will  regain  their  respect  and  they  will 
again  be  willing  to  follow  our  moral  and 
intellectual  leadership. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  portions  of  a 
speech  made  by  Elihu  Root.  .  .     . .  „ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record.  ^.    „  _ 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  Alabama,  the  dis- 
tinguished  and  scholarly  chairman   of 
the    Subcommittee    on   Inter-American 
Affairs    of    the   House   Foreign    Affairs 
Committee.     He  has  added  Intelligence 
and  energy  to  our  deliberations  on  our 
relations  with  Latin  America  and  I  have 
benefited  from  his  counsel  on  numerous 
occasions. 

This  year  we  mark  Pan  American  Day 
in  a  spirit  of  disciplined  optimism.  The 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  is  the  essence 
of  pan-Amerlcanism  has  reached  a  mgn 
level  of  development  and  sophistication 
The  partnership  between  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  essen- 
tial to  meaningful  progress  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  estabUshment  of  the  new 
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Inter-American  Committee  on  the  AU  - 
ance  for  Progress,  CIAP. 

The  decision  made  at  Sao  Paulo  la^t 
fall  to  create  this  committee  emphi  i- 
sizes  the  multilateral  nature  of  the  Al  - 
ance  Among  the  eight  members  of  the 
committee  are  seven  from  Latin  Amerii^ 
and  one  permanent  representative  from 
the  united  States.  CIAP  promises  tha 
responsible  voices  of  Latin  Americajv  ill 
be  heard  more  clearly  and  more  force- 
fully in  the  councils  of  the  Alliance. 

CIAP  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  the  financial  ^^^ds  .^f  tie 
20  member  countries  under  the  AlUarce 
for  Progress  and  of  recommending  to  the 
various  lending  agencies  and  financial 
institutions  priorities  for  the  assigmn(r^t 
of  funds.  In  addition,  the  committee  is 
?o  review  the  machinery  of  the  Alliance 
and  recommend  methods  to  improve  pi  ib- 
lic  understanding  and  increase  pulUc 
support  for  its  goals. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  iito 
believing  that  the  mere  formation  of 
CIAP  will  solve  our  hemispheric  pr)b- 
lems  The  magnitude  and  variety  of  3ur 
needs  requires  years  of  dedication  and 
wisdom.  But  the  formation  of  CIAP 
and  its  emphasis  on  partnership  and  riu- 
tual  consultation   augurs  well   for   tne 

future.  „^    «»,rr.r 

Pan  American  Day  gives  us  an  opi^r- 
tunity  to  reaffirm  our  wilUngness  and  de- 
termination to  work  together  with  our 
Latin  American  friends  in  the  creaion 
of  a  world  that  will  provide  dignity  for 
the  humble  and  freedom  for  all  Oie 
Western  Hemisphere  has  a  proud  lier- 
itage  of  liberty:  it  Is  our  ]oint  responsi- 
bility and  challenge  to  give  it  mealung 
in  the  20th  century. 

Mr        ROGERS       of       Florida.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  „     .,        w^ 
Mr        ROGERS      of      Florida.    Mr. 
Sneaker    I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
gStleman  and  the  other  Members  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  this  resolution^ 
It  is  most  timely  that  the  gentlemar.  has 
brought  this  resolution  before  the  K  ouse 
today,  certainly  on  the  day  when  we  were 
honored  to  have  our  session  opened  by 
a    prayer    by    Father    Thorning     the 
knowledgeable  and  well-known     Padre 
of  the  Americas." 

It  is  appropriate  to  have  this  resolu- 
tion again  on  this  pan- American  anni- 
versary    It  is  significant,  too,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  .atin 
America  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  trying 
to  develop  a  very  firm  foreign  policy  to 
combat  communism  in  this  hemisphere, 
should  be  the  one  to  offer  this  resolution, 
which     has    as    its    main    purpcse    a 
strengthening    of    the    Organization    of 
American    States,    particularly    as    set 
forth  in  paragraph  A. 

There  are  those  with  little  faith  who 
would  decry  the  efforts  of  the  Orgiimza- 
tion  of  American  States  simply  bi^cause 
we  have  not,  perhaps,  accomplisl^ed  as 
much  as  all  of  us  would  have  Uketi  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  There  are;  those 
who  think  that  simply  because  i  there 
has  been  an  inroad  of  communism  in 
this  hemisphere  we  must  accept    t  and 
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do  nothing  about  it.    But  I  am  g  ad  to 
say  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  feeling  ol 
the    House    of    Representatives    or    the 
American  people,  nor  is  it  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  this  entire  continent,  as 
shown  most  recently,  as  the  chairman 
has  pointed  out.  in  Venezuela,  and  even 
more  recently  by  the  action  in  Brazil. 
I  am  very  hopeful,  as  we  see  this  an- 
niversary of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  come  about,  it  will  serve  as  a 
renewed  time  and  effort  for  us  to  get 
together  in  this  hemisphere  and  bring 
about   a   "curtain   of  freedom"   around 
Cuba  so  that  Castros  communism  can- 
not penetrate  that  curtain  of  freedom, 
that  we  may  isolate  and  get  rid  of  com- 
munism in  Cuba  wihin  this  year  so  that 
by  the  next  anniversary  we  can  say  that 
together  we  have  joined  forces  to  defeat 
communism's   extension   in   this  hemi- 
sphere    I  believe  with  the  Venezuelan 
resolution  backed  up  by  this  Govern- 
ment,   with    the    change    of   affairs    in 
Brazil,  where  they  too  will  break  off  with 
Cuba  and  join  with  us.  whereas  before 
we  had  a  government  there  that  would 
not  wholeheartedly  join  with  these  de- 
cisive actions  taking  place,  we  can  rid 
this  hemisphere  of  communism  and  cele- 
brate the  next   anniversary  as  one  of 
complete  freedom  for  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution  I  beheve 
it  appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  who  has  just  offered  the 
prayer  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  point  out  that  this  is  the 
20th  consecutive  year  he  has  offered  the 
prayer  on  the  anniversary  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day.  I  am  referring  to  Father 
Joseph  F.  Thorning.  who  is  pastor  ol  bt. 
Joseph's  Church  at  Carrollton  Manor, 
located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  Father 
Thorning  deliver  the  prayer  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Pan  American  Day, 
because  he  is  an  outstanding  pioneer  in 
the  good  neighbor  movement  throughout 
the  Latin  American  area  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
I  might  add,  that  Father  Thorning  is  a 
respected  university  professor,  author, 
and  editor  of  World  Affairs,  whose  arti- 
cles on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  con- 
sidered most  illuminating. 

I  am  confident  that  we  all  share  the 
hope  that  Father  Thorning  will  be  privi- 
leged to  offer  the  prayer  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  anniversary  of 
Pan  American  Day,  for  many  years  to 

come. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  and  I  might  add  that  I, 
too  was  pleased  to  note  that  Dr.  Thorn- 
ing again  offered  the  prayer  that  opened 
the  House  on  the  special  occasion.  I  join 
my  colleague  from  New  York  in  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Thorning  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  years  in  the  future. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  in  regard 
to  this  resolution  and  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  Pan  American  Daj'. 

Of  the  many  legacies  which  we  have 
received  as  treasures  left  by  our  late  be- 
loved President  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  do 
not  think  any  wUl  prove  more  important 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  than  the  new 
attention  which  he  brought  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  challenge  of  Latin  America, 
to  the  need  for  us  as  Americans  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor  to  move 
aggressively  and  generously  to  assist  in 
a  positive  way  in  meeting  some  of  the 
bedrock   problems   that   exist  in  Latm 
America.     I  refer  to  problems  of  their 
economies,  problems  of  the  absence  of 
credit  and  opportunity  for  the  average 
citizen,  problems  of  the  absence  of  an 
industrial  base  in  many  of  the  areas  ol 
Latin  America,  problems  which  go  di- 
rectly to  the  roots  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  exploited  so  successfully  in 
some  areas  by  the  Communists  and  by 

Cfistro  J 

I  think  that  in  bringing  out  the  need 
to  accentuate  the  positive  in  Americas 
foreign  policy  in  Latin  America  and  to 
help  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  its  great  objectives  to  give  hope  to 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  made  one  of  his 
greatest  contributions.  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  President  Johnson  is 
carrying  on  this  program  and  is  trying 
very  aggressively  to  improve  the  worK 
which  we  are  doing  in  that  area. 

Every  American  has  an  obligation  to 
the  leaders  of  Latin  America  who  fought 
for  freedom.    Just  as  surely  and  as  posi- 
tively  as   George   Washington   led   the 
fight  for  freedom  on  the  North  American 
continent,    so    did   the   great   liberator 
Bolivar.  Jose  Antonio  Sucre,  Bernardo 
O'Higgins,    Benito    Juarez,    and    other 
great  names  in  Latin  America,  lead  in 
that  fight  to  the  south  of  us.    We  share 
a   great   heritage  with  them,     it  is  a 
heritage  of  belief  in  freedom  for  the  in- 
dividual citizen  and  in  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  that  individual  citizen  a  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  realize  his  potential. 
This  is  a  cause  to  which  the  people  of 
South  America  and  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  people  of  North 
America    can    jointly    dedicate    them- 
selves    I  know  of  no  agency  that  is  more 
dedicated  to  the  realization  of  that  goal 
than    the    Organization    of    American 
States.    Certainly.  Pan  American  Day  is 
an  appropriate  celebration  and  occasion 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  realization  of  the 
splendid    ideals    which    motivated    the 
great  liberator  and  those  who  fought  at 

his  side.  ,  ^. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  people  across  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere celebrate  Pan  American  Day  on 
April  14.  This  year  not  aU  is  well.  The 
people  of  the  Americas  face  problems  al- 
most overwhelming  in  size  and  complex- 
ity But  the  principles  and  institutions 
which  have  become  an  integral  part  ol 


pan-Americanism  can  solve  every  one  of 
our  problems,  if  they  are  supported  and 
directed  by  men  of  good  will  and  deter- 
mination. The  ideals  which  have  moti- 
vated the  Western  Hemisphere  for  150 
years  are  more  vaUd  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. And  we  can  prove  that,  if  we  honor 
them  more  in  the  observance,  less  in  the 
breach  Pan-Americanism  is  not  just  a 
slogan  It  is  a  barmer  around  which  the 
free   republics  of  the   New   World  can 

rally.  .     ^  .„ 

The  growth  of  effective  instruments 

available  to  democratic  peoples  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  constant  since  1945.     The 
Rio  Treaty  of  1947  gave  us  a  tool  for 
our  own  defense,  especiaUy  when  it  was 
incorporated  into   the   Organization  of 
American  States  in  1948.    Under  the  Rio 
Treaty,    aggressive   governments    which 
threaten  the  peace  can  be  quarantined. 
The  OAS  itself  provides  an  ideal  forum 
for  discussion  or  arbitration  or  even  in- 
spection in  case  of  a  doubt  about  the 
facts.    The  peaceful,  just  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  Honduras  and  Nic- 
aragua in  1961  was  a  result  of  determined 
democratic  action  through  the  OAS.    It 
proved  what  can  be  done  by  reasonable 
men  who  believe  in  the  value  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

In  1950  the  first  large  scale  attack  on 
the   economic  needs  of  Latin  America 
was  undertaken  under  the  point  4  tech- 
nical cooperation   program   established 
by  President  Truman.     Also  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  CouncU 
of  the  OAS  has  performed  invaluable 
service  in  studying    and  outlining  the 
areas  where  cooperative  programs  among 
the  American  republics  can  do  the  most 
good.    In  1958  Brazil  took  the  initiative 
in  advocating  an  expansion  of  these  early 
programs,  by  calling  for  Operation  Pan 
America.    New  vigor  flowed  through  the 
American  nations  and  cooperative  effort 
speeded  up.    In  1959  the  Inter- American 
Commission    on    Human    Rights    was 
created  to  pursue  the  assurance  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  to  all  Americans. 
In  1960  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  was  founded. 

In  1961,  under  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy's  leadership,  the  current  of 
pan-Americanism  reached  its  greatest 
strength  in  history  when  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  established  in  the  historic 
meeting  at  Punta  del  Este. 

All  of  this  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  we  have  the  instruments  which  are 
necessary  for  progress.    They  await  the 
wiU  to  use  them.    The  disruptive  forces 
of  communism  daily  grow  stronger,  feed- 
ing on  misery  and  poverty,  in  a  land 
where     resources     are     abundant.    In- 
stability and  inflation  plague  many  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.     Com- 
munists threaten  to  win  a  majority  by 
election  in  Chile.     Guerrillas  burn  and 
destroy  in  Venezuela.    Rioters  attack  the 
United  States  in  Panama.    Communists 
threaten  constitutional   government  in 
Brazil.    All  the  while  Cuba  continues  to 
bear  the  crushing  burden  of  a  dictatorial 
government  while  its  economy  progres- 
sively declines,  and  Fidel  Castro  spends 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  invade  the 
sovereignty  of  Cuba's  neighbors, 
cx 492 


The  people  of  Latin  America  are  cry- 
ing out  for  us  to  draw  near  and  listen  to 
their  sorrows.    They  speak  to  their  own 
governments.    They  speak  to  the  United 
States.     They  speak  to  the  many  insti- 
tutions of  pan-Americanism.    The  cru- 
cial time  is  rapidly  approaching.    The 
Alliance  for  Progress  needs  sound  and 
effective    stimulations.     The    practical 
operation   of   many   American    govern- 
ments has  never  been  comparable  to  the 
high   ideals  of  pan- Americanism.     We 
have  the  means  to  put  new  life  into  the 
American  people.     We  have  the  means 
to   overcome   our   problems.     What  we 
need   now — the   nations   of   North   and 
South  America— is  the  will  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  put  these  means  to  use  in  the 
service  of  the  people,  with  a  progressive 
and  courageous  outlook.    When  we  do. 
Pan  American  Day  will  have  brilliant 
new  significance  for  every  American. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  14,  the  inter- American  system,  the 
regional  association  of  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  marks  its  74th  anniversary. 
On  this  day,  we  mark  more  than  the 
birthday  of  a  long-lived  structure  for  in- 
ternational  political   cooperation.     We 
celebrate  the  power  of  a  set  of  ideas  and 
ideals  which  have  slowly  and  certainly 
developed  over  the  years  into  a  regional 
doctrine  that  is  without  parallel  in  mod- 
ern world  history.     The  record  of  the 
inter-American  system  in  maintaining 
the   peace,   promoting   respect   for   the 
democratic  rights  of  the  individual  and 
fostering  good  relations  of  mutual  re- 
spect among  sovereign  states  is  unique. 
From   the   First   Inter-American   Con- 
ference,  held   in  Washington.   1889-90, 
up  to  the  present  farfiung   operations 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  its  permanent  secretariat,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  there  has  been  a  steady 
evolution  of  the  principle  that  respect  for 
national  sovereignty  and  the  assumption 
of  international  responsibility  go  hand 
in  hand. 

Yet  in  a  real  sense,  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system  was  not  fulfilled  until  a  mere 
2^2  years  ago.  At  Punta  del  Este,  a  sum- 
mer resort  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
one  of  mankind's  most  remarkable  docu- 
ments was  signed  by  20  nations  of  the 
hemisphere.  This  was  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  stability 
of  government,  free  exercise  of  repre- 
sentative democracy,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  are  the  most 
solid  guarantees  of  good  hemispheric  re- 
lations. These  have  been  the  aims  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  from  the 
beginning. 

But  political  equality  may  be  a  hollow 
concept,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
full  measure  of  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice Underlying  the  structure  of  democ- 
racy is  the  well-being  of  the  people.  A 
concern  for  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  can  be  traced  far 
back  into  the  history  of  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system.  The  Pan  American  Healtti 
Organization,  for  example,  was  founded 
in  1902,  and  programs  of  technical  co- 
operation   were    begun    shortly    after 


World  War  n.    But  it  began  to  become 
a  dominant  theme  in  1958.  when  then 
President  Juscellno  Kubitschek  of  Bra- 
zil set  forth  his  proposal  for  an  Opera- 
tion  Pan   America,    to   deal   with    the 
mounting  problems  of  iUiteracy,  sickness, 
poverty,  and  underdevelopment  in  the 
nations   of   Latin  America.     President 
Eisenhower  responded  warmly   to  this 
piece  of  original  statesmanship,  and,  un- 
der  the   aegis  of  the  Organization   of 
American  States,  a  series  of  meetings 
was  begun  to  implement  the  proposal. 
These    meetings    culminated    In    the 
Declaration  of  Bogota  in  1960,  the  first 
basic  document  of  this  hemisphere  to 
clearly  recognize  the  direct  relationship 
between  international  unrest  and  ten- 
sion and  arrested  social  and  economic 
development.    The  stage  had  thus  been 
set  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

On  March  13,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
addressed  a  meeting  of  Ambassadors  of 
the  American  States  at  the  White  House. 
In  simple  but  deeply  moving  words,  the 
late  President  spoke  of  the  problems  of 
the  hemisphere  and  proposed  new  ways 
to  meet  them : 

Throughout  Latin  America— a  continent 
rich  m  resources  and  In  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  achievements  of  Its  people— millions 
of  men  and  women  suffer  the  daily  degrada- 
tions of  hunger  and  poverty.  They  lack  de- 
cent shelter  or  protection  from  disease. 
Their  children  are  deprived  of  the  education 
or  the  Jobs  which  are  the  gateway  to  a 
better  life.  And  each  day  the  problems  grow 
more  urgent.  Population  growth  is  outpac- 
ing economic  growth,  low  living  standards  are 
even  further  endangered,  and  discontent— 
the  discontent  of  a  people  who  Itnow  that 
abundance  and  the  tools  of  progress  are  at 
last  within  their  reach— that  discontent  1b 
growing  In  the  words  of  Jos«  Plgueres. 
"once  dormant  peoples  are  struggling  upward 
toward  the  sun.  toward  a  better  life." 

If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  stagger- 
ing in  its  dimensions,  our  approach  must 
itself  be  equally  bold,  an  approach  consist- 
ent with  the  majestic  concept  of  Operatlori 
Pan  America.  Therefore  I  have  called  on  all 
the  people  of  the  hemisphere  to  Join  in  a 
new  Alliance  for  Progress— Allanza  para  el 
Progreso— a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparal- 
leled in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose, 
to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  homes,  work,  and  land,  health  and 
schools— techo.  trabajo  y  tlerra.  salud  y 
escuela. 


An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
an  arm  of  the  OAS  Council,  was  called 
for  August  of  that  year. 

On  August  17.  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  was  signed,  giving  form  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Act  of  Bogota,  and  cre- 
ating the  "vast  cooperative  effort"  caUed 
for  by  President  Kennedy. 

There  are  two  notable  aspects  of  the 
charter.  First,  to  a  degree  unmatched 
in  any  other  regional  organization,  the 
American  Republics  pledged  themselves 
to  joint  efforts  in  the  economic  field. 
Willinglv,  without  hesitation,  they 
pledged  themselves  to  a  series  of  reforms 
of  basic  governmental  and  administra- 
tive structures,  and  invited  th^  criticism 
and  assistance  of  their  fellow  nations  in 
the  task  The  Declaration  to  the  Peoples 
of  America  preceding  the  charter,  states: 

For  their  part,  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica agree  to  devote  a  steadUy  increasing  share 
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of  their  own  resources  to  economic  and  social 
development,  and  to  make  the  reforms  neces- 
sary to  asffure  that  all  share  fully  In  the 
fruits  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  United  States  in  return  pledged 
its  intentiwi  to  furnish  long  term  devel- 
opment loans,  grants  and  technical  as- 
sistance over  the  10-year  period  pro- 
jected for  the  Alliance. 

The  second  aspect,  and  one  easily  over- 
looked, is  that  the  Alliance  is  primarily 
a  Latin  program,  developed  from  Latin; 
ideas,  nurtured  by  Latin  initiative  andl 
largely  financed  by  Latin  funds.  Accord-i 
ing  to  the  charter  80  percent  of  the  fund^ 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  are  to  cornel 
from  the  Latin  American  nations  them- 
selves. This  in  itself  is  a  startling  initia-i 
tive,  considering  the  shortage  of  re-* 
sources  available  in  the  underdeveloped 
regions  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  so-called  Committee  of  Nine  Wisa 
Men.  set  up  by  the  OAS  to  evaluate  na-| 
tional  plans  for  development,  put  it  thi^ 
way  in  its  first  report  to  the  Inter-Amer 
loan  Economic  and  Social  Council 
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The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  not  a  progra 
Imposed    by    the    United    States    on    Latlq 
America,   but  an  aggregate  of  Latin  Amert 
lean  Ideas  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Allianc0 
represents  the  culmination  of  74  yeari 
of  hemispheric  cooperation.  No  on^ 
can  pretend  that  the  Alliance  is  perfect 
in  conception  or  performance.  Out 
noblest  motives  are  often  drowned  in  th^ 
trickling  stream  of  our  weakest  abilities^ 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Alt 
liance  has  accomplished  an  astonishing 
amount  in  its  short  life.  It  is  a  10-yeaj 
program,  and  may  extend  far  beyond 
that.  But  in  2V2  years,  the  concrete 
results  are  striking,  unnoticed  and  un* 
reported  though  they  may  be. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  there  will  bi 
220,000  new  homes  in  Latin  America  bei 
cause  of  the  Alliance;  more  than  23,000 
new  schools;  7  million  new  textbooksf 
more  than  a  thousand  new  pure  water 
systems;  new  credit  facilities  for  more 
than  200.000  rural  farm  families,  and 
more  than  21  million  children  and  adult? 
receiving  nutritious  food  under  the  varf 
ious  feeding  programs.  These  figures  d6 
not  show  the  numbers  of  new  hterateg. 
the  increasing  rolls  of  university  an^ 
technical  schools,  and  the  steadily  develi- 
oping  programs  of  tax  reform  and  agrar«- 
lan  reform  which  are  laying  the  bas^ 
for  a  new  hemisphere.  j 

Statistics  are  useful  only  to  prove  ^ 
point.  They  do  not  reflect  the  deepest 
impact  of  the  Alliance  on  the  life  of  the 
American  peoples.  That  impact  fs 
measured  in  terms  of  one  commodity!: 
hope.  It  is  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  chilF 
dren  beneflting  from  the  school  feedir^ 
program.  It  is  seen  in  the  determina- 
tion of  a  campesino  going  out  to  seed 
his  first  tract  of  land.  And,  indeed, 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  frustrated  ragie 
of  a  local  Communist  organizer  whp 
sees  his  audience  melt  away,  day  by  day. 

The  Alliance  is  hope — and  it  is  fulfill- 
ment. It  is  the  culmination  of  years  qf 
effort  to  build  a  solid  hemispheric  unitjy 
that  cannot  be  shattered  by  onslaughts 
from  the  outside  or  despair  from  the 
inside.  As  we  mark  Pan  American  Day, 
let  xis  be  proud  of  pan-Americanism's 


finest    achievement — the    Alliance    for 
Progress. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  74th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  per- 
manent organization  which  grew  into  our 
present-day  Organization  of  American 
States  reminds  us  of  our  history  of  striv- 
ing for  freedom,  social  justice,  and  well- 
being  in  this  hemisphere.  The  over- 
throw of  the  colonial  regimes  that  once 
existed  throughout  the  Americas  has 
brought  sovereignty.  But  we  still  face 
the  unfinished  task  of  conquering  pov- 
erty and  deprivation  and  of  establishing 
the  social  and  economic  basis  for  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  fitting  that  today's  observance  of 
Pan  American  Day  should  open  with 
prayer  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thoming  who,  in  1944.  became  the  first 
North  American  scholar  to  be  awarded 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by  a 
pontifical  viniversity  in  South  America, 
the  Catholic  University  of  Chile.  A  na- 
tive of  Wisconsin  who  began  his  educa- 
tion at  Marquette  Academy  in  Milwau- 
kee, Dr.  Thorning  was  later  elected  the 
U.S.  honorary  fellow  of  the  Historical 
and  Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
Pan  American  Day.  It  was  in  excellent 
taste  that  Father  Joseph  Thoming  gave 
the  opening  prayer  of  the  House  on  this 
occasion.  He  has  given  many  years  of 
his  life  to  the  promotion  of  good  will  and 
understanding  between  Americans  in 
both  North  and  South  America.  Even 
today  he  is  active  toward  this  end. 

It  is  especially  urgent — now  more  than 
ever  before — that  we  strive  to  improve 
relations  with  the  people  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  bring  about  a  firm  foundation  by 
mutual  understanding. 

It  is  with  my  sincerest  hope  that  to- 
day and  in  the  future  the  peoples  of 
North  and  South  America  will  work  to- 
gether for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
and  the  endurance  of  world  peace. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Father  Thoming  for  the  good  will  which 
he  has  created,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
continue  in  this  work. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  stands  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  friendship  and  close  co- 
operation of  the  peoples  of  21  republics, 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Within  its 
hallowed  interior  are  found  Aztec  and 
Incan  artwork,  Spanish  architecture,  a 
Hall  of  the  Americas  himg  with  chan- 
deliers from  Tiffany,  an  amalgamation 
of  the  cultures  of  all  these  states  Into 
one  sjrmbolic  edifice. 

As  a  part  of  this  union,  the  United 
States  has  closely  allied  itself  with  the 
Latin  American  republics  since  Monroe 
first  issued  his  now  famous  doctrine  In 
1825.  Through  the  years  our  Govern- 
ment has  adhered  faithfully  to  these 
tenets,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  the  spiritual 
home  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

When  Secretary  of  State  James  Blaine 
met  for  the  first  time  with  representa- 
tives from  the  Latin  American  states  In 
April  1890,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
had  not  envisioned  to  what  this  first  Pan 
American  conference  would  lead.  The 
Organization   of   American   States   has 


been  the  outcome,  a  model  for  other  in- 
ternational organizations  to  follow. 

Each  year  at  this  time,  to  commemo- 
rate this  historic  meeting,  we  In  the 
United  States  celebrate  with  parades, 
speeches,  and  other  appropriate  observ- 
ances. In  classrooms  and  public  halls, 
Simon  Bolivar  is  remembered  and  hon- 
ored as  the  "Father  of  Pan-American- 
ism." Others,  too,  such  as  Jose  de  San 
Martin,  the  liberator  of  Argentina,  Chile, 
and  Peru,  or  Benito  Juarez,  the  Indian 
lawyer  who  became  President  of  Mexico, 
are  revered  as  great  patriots.  And  in 
turn,  George  Washington  is  honored  as 
our  great  leader  in  other  republics. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
Is  not  simply  a  congenial  gathering  of 
states  for  social  purposes.  It  is  a  work- 
ing union,  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  freedom  and  close  alliance  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Today's  need  for 
unity  is  great.  Throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, there  exist  the  conditions  through 
which  communism  infiltrates.  Poverty 
and  illiteracy,  coupled  with  ignorance 
and  social  backwardness,  are  wide- 
spread. 

To  combat  these  forces,  the  United 
States  Is  supplying  the  necessary  devel- 
opment capital  and  technical  know-how 
and  equipment  in  a  joint  effort  with  the 
Latin  American  Republics  who  con- 
tribute additional  funds  and  manpower. 
There  are  many  projects  now  underway 
in  Latin  America.  Through  them  we  are 
helping  to  create  stable  economies,  there- 
by gaining  ground  and  time  from  Com- 
munist forces. 

We  have  seen  in  Cuba  how  the  seeds  of 
discontent  grew  into  a  revolution,  threat- 
ening the  very  existence  of  democracy 
in  Latin  America.  This  we  cannot  per- 
mit to  happen  again. 

On  this  74th  anniversary  of  the  first 
pan-American  gathering,  let  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  task  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States: 

The  American  States  established  by  this 
charter  the  international  organization  that 
they  have  developed  to  achieve  an  order  of 
peace  and  jxistlce,  to  promote  their  solidarity, 
to  strengthen  their  collaboration,  and  to  de- 
fend their  sovereignty,  their  territorial  integ- 
rity, and  their  Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Union  Ls  strong.  Now, 
let  us  seek  to  make  it  stronger. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  could  not  permit  this  observation  of 
Pan  American  Day  to  pass  without  men- 
tion of  the  great  contribution  to  hemi- 
spheric understanding  made  by  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association,  in 
which  our  own  able  and  beloved  Roy 
Vallence  is  a  moving  spirit.  I  cannot  too 
highly  praise  and  evaluate  the  work 
and  the  infiuence  of  this  association, 
which  in  a  sense  is  the  meeting  place  of 
the  lawyers  of  North  and  South  America 
in  a  common  effort  to  enthrone  every- 
where on  this  hemisphere  law  and  justice. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  with 
every  passing  year  the  bonds  that  unite 
us  will  be  closer  and  wanner.  We  on 
this  hemisphere  are  the  members  of  the 
same  hemispheric  family  and  we  have 
so  much  in  common  and  nothing  that 
should  mar  our  harmony.  I  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  Inter-American 
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Bar  Association  and  similar  groups  of 
the  nationals  of  the  American  sister  Re- 
publics that  work  on  the  level  of  peoples 
to  peoples  for  hemispheric  understand- 
ing, good  neighborliness  and  mutusd 
helpfulness.       

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  Pan 
American  Week  marking  the  74th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  by  the 
American  Republics  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  which  is  known  as  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  President,  in  proclaiming  this  spe- 
cial week,  rededicated  the  Nation  "to  the 
ideals  of  the  inter- American  system,  and 
to  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  For  on  the  maintenance  of  these 
ideals  and  the  achievement  of  these  ob- 
jectives depends  the  future  of  freedom, 
human  dignity,  and  national  Independ- 
ence in  this  hemisphere." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  signed 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  in  August 
of  1961.  Already  there  are  forces  at 
work  in  this  country  which  would  contra- 
vene our  solemn  pledge  to  help  our  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America  to  help  themselves. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
which  called  on  the  developed  countries 
to  "avoid  increasing  the  uneconomic 
production  of  goods  which  can  be  ob- 
tained under  better  conditions  in  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  continent,  in 
which  the  production  of  these  goods  Is 
an  Important  source  of  employment." 

Last  week,  some  of  my  colleagues  sent 
a  letter  to  President  Johnson  asking  the 
administration  to  support  an  increase  In 
domestic  sugar  production  of  at  least  a 
million  tons.  This  million  tons  of  sugar 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  pri- 
marily those  In  Latin  America. 

Sugar  Is  the  third  most  Important  dol- 
lar earner  for  these  countries.  Surely, 
If  we  reduce  Imports  of  their  basic  com- 
modities, we  win  seriously  restrict  their 
ability  to  buy  our  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured exports.  In  1962.  these  nations 
Imported  some  $4.2  billion  of  American 
goods. 

We  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
of  $713.6  million  with  these  countries.  If 
we  reduce  Imports  of  sugar,  will  we  con- 
tinue to  have  that  favorable  balance  of 
trade? 

I  call  on  the  President,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  resist  this  attempt 
by  highly  subsidized,  high-cost  beet 
sugar  Industry  to  contravene  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — 
a  move  that  certainly  would  jeopardize 
our  own  Nation's  economic  health. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  Foreign  Agriculture, 
AprU  6,  1964: 

Pan  American  Day  Marks  Another  Anniver- 
sary IN  OxTR  Historic  Trade  With  Latin 

America 

Next  week,  on  April  14.  the  Pan  American 
Union,  now  a  part  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  will  observe  its  74th  anni- 
versary. 

Prom  the  start,  this  nonpoUtlcal  associa- 
tion concentrated  on  trade,  its  charter  list- 
ing its  purpose  "to  promote  good  relations 
among  the  American  Republics  through  trade 


relationship*  and  exchange  of  Information 
pertaining  to  commerce."  Yet  this  Is  only 
another  milestone  In  the  historic  trade  be- 
tween the  Americas  that  began  back  In  the 
17th  century  when  the  American  Colonies 
were  shipping  cargoes  of  flour,  codfish,  and 
beef  to  the  Spanish  Territories  in  the  Carib- 
bean In  return  for  their  sugar,  molasses,  and 
fr\ilt. 

Today  this  mutual  exchange  of  products 
represents  the  largest  hemispheric  trade  in 
the  world,  and  much  of  It  Is  agricultural. 
The  United  States  takes  over  three-fovirths 
of  Latin  America's  coffee  and  bananas,  40  per- 
cent of  Its  cocoa  beans,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  sugar  (excluding  Cuba's)  that  It  sells 
on  world  markets. 

These  and  other  Latin  American  products, 
valued  at  $4  billion,  accounted  for  nearly 
one-fourth  of  total  U.S.  imports  in  1963. 
But  this  trade  is  not  a  one-way  street.  It 
provides  the  basis  for  U.S.  exports  of  indus- 
trial and  manufactured  goods  as  well  as  a 
wide  range  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
Latin  American  markets  each  year. 
decade  of  progress 

Trade  relationships  between  the  Americas 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  favorable 
economic  growth  which  occurred  during  the 
decade  following  World  War  IL  In  the 
United  States  this  growth  spurred  demand 
for  agricultural  and  mineral  products  under 
terms  of  trade  which  were  very  favorable  to 
the  Latin  American  nations,  and.  In  turn, 
this  Increased  trade  contributed  to  signifi- 
cant rises  In  the  per  capita  gross  national 
product  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

This  decade  of  progress  created  In  Latin 
America  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts. Urban  development,  rapid  population 
growth,  and  improved  Incomes  in  Brazil. 
Chile,  Colombia.  Cuba.  Mexico,  Peru.  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  Central  American  countries, 
upped  the  demand  for  our  grains,  fats  and 
oils,  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result,  the  value  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  Latin  American  republics 
rose  from  an  average  of  $46  million  for  the 
prewar  period,  1935-39,  to  $448  mUllon  for 
the  1950-54  period. 

After  the  mid-1950's,  as  expected  produc- 
tion around  the  world  Increased  competition 
and  weakened  world  market  prices  for  most 
Latin  American  exports,  the  demand  for  U.S. 
agricultural  Imports  slowed  down.  Depressed 
world  prices  contributed  to  reduced  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  inflationary  pressures,  and 
a  general  tapering  off  in  economic  growth. 
Trade  restrictions  and  other  measures  adopt- 
ed to  conserve  scarce  foreign  exchange  and 
capital  resources  generally  favored  those 
products  needed  to  maintain  Industrial  de- 
velopment. 

In  consequence,  the  nature  of  our  trade 
with  Latin  America  changed.  Today  approx- 
imately one-third  of  our  food  shipments  to 
the  area  fall  under  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, which  Is  based  on  Public  Law  480  en- 
acted In  1954.  Oriented  to  the  economic  ob- 
jectives of  developing  nations,  this  law  per- 
mits them  to  purchase  their  needed  food- 
stuffs In  their  own  currency.  The  law  is  also 
geared  to  long-range  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural trade.  Its  effectiveness  is  evidenced 
from  the  fact  that  last  year  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  to  Latin  America  (excluding  Cuba, 
once  our  leading  Latin  American  market) 
were  valued  at  $485  million  compared  to  the 
1950-64  average  of  $331  million. 

LOOKING    TO    THE    FUTURE 

The  future  of  our  trade  with  Latin  America 
is  closely  related  to  the  area's  economic  prog- 
ress. These  countries  continue  to  face  se- 
rloxis  problems  of  stabilization  and  econom- 
ic adjustment.  They  are  unable  to  expand 
their  agriculture  to  meet  rapidly  increasing 
consxunptlon  and  export  needs.  Their  wesJc- 
ened  foreign  exchange  position  continues  to 
affect  productive  investment,  and  inflation 
still  persists. 


To  overcome  some  of  these  difficulties  two 
free  trade  areas  have  been  organized  in  Latin 
America:  The  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  (LAPTA),  which  associates  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay;  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  Free  Trade  Association 
(CAFTA),  linking  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  The 
goal  of  these  two  associations,  as  with  all 
common  market  groupings,  is  to  foster  trade 
among  the  member  countries  and  promote 
economic  growth. 

Even  more  important  as  positive  factors 
are  the  food-for-peace  program  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  By  obtaining  agricultural 
commodities  under  food  for  peace,  the  Latin 
American  countries  can  more  fully  satisfy 
their  food  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  apply 
their  scarce  foreign  exchange  earnings  to 
economic  development.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  which  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  partner,  is  also  expected  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth,  Improve  levels  of  in- 
come, and  further  the  demand  for  food  and 
fiber. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  esteemed  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden],  in  his  commemoration  of 
Pan  American  Day.  It  is  fitting,  indeed, 
to  call  to  mind  once  again  our  historic 
bonds  of  friendship  and  goodwill  with 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Further,  It  .Is  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  security  and  common 
action  for  peace  and  prosperity  which 
have  found  expression  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  links  between  North  America  and 
South  America  are  not  merely  geographic 
ones.  The  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, the  New  World,  are  linked  by 
a  common  vision  of  a  better  life  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 

By  working  together,  we  can  achieve 
those  aims.  Pan  American  Day  reminds 
us  of  this  interdependence,  a  dynamic 
force  for  cooperation  and  progress  in  a 
crisis-ridden  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  stirring  invocation  we  have  heard 
this  morning  was  delivered  by  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  F.  Thoming,  a  distin- 
guished fellow  son  of  Wisconsin.  Known 
as  the  "Padre  of  the  Americas,"  Father 
Thorning  is  a  professor  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can history  at  Marymount  College. 

I  am  certain  that  his  many  friends  and 
relatives  in  Milwaukee,  particularly  his 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Paul  Reilly,  of  Shore- 
wood,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  RelUy,  of 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  are  proud  of  his  efforts 
at  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship 
among  the  sister  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Let  me  extend  my  sincerest  wish  and 
prayer  that  Father  Thoming  continues 
for  many  years  In  his  ministry  to  his 
fellow  men. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  pending 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
table. 
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SXJBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINES  A  ^ID 
MINING.  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERI- 
OR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 


Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcomriit- 
tee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
permitted  to  sit  during  general 
on  H.R.  10809. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objectioi  i 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ccm 


debate 


ALLEGANY  INDIAN  RESERVATIOff— 
SENECA  NATION 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1794)  ,  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  and  the  pay- 
ment for  a  flowage  easement  and  riglits- 
of-way  over  lands  within  the  Alleg  my 
Indian  Reservation  in  New  York,  required 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Allegh?ny 
River — Kinzua  Dam — project,  to  provide 
for  the  relocation.  rehabiUtation,  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  mi;m- 
bers  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amelnd- 
ments.  and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectio:i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
ASPINALL,  Haley.  Edmondson,  SAYtOR, 
and  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 


Apml  111, 


;he 


isk 
it- 
n- 
be 
ite 

,it 


ing  with  which  some  of  his  many  ad- 
mirers may  not  be  as  familiar,  as  they 
are  of  his  more  public  roles. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorrilng 
has  a  worldwide  reputation  as  the  "Padre 
of  the  Americas"— as  a  preacher,  a 
writer,  a  scholar,  an  editor,  and  a  diplo- 
mat. To  these  accolades  I  would  add  the 
titles  of  humanist,  shepherd  of  his  flock, 
brother  of  men,  and  man  of  God. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  JOSEPH  F. 
THORNING.  PASTOR,  ST.  JOSEPH'S 
CHURCH,  CARROLLTON  MANPR 
MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  llask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  H6use 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  it  was  my  privilege  to  atteid  a 
wedding  in  a  historic  parish  churci  in 
CarroUton  Manor  in  my  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland.  The  l  ride 
was  beautiful  and  the  groom  was  a  gal- 
lant ofiBcer  of  the  Army.  The  celebrant 
of  the  nuptial  Mass  was  the  priest  w  lose 
prayer  opened  our  session  today. 

I  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  b3  the 
gentle  and  humble  way  in  which  Father 
Thorning  explained  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony  to  the  bride  and  groom  and 
to  their  friends  in  the  congregation.  His 
quiet  words,  assigning  the  central  role  in 
this  sacrament  to  the  participants  rather 
than  to  the  ofiBciating  clergyman,  ^ere 
not  only  appropriate  and  instructive  but 
also  were  full  of  that  humility  and  self- 
effacement  which  characterizes  the  min- 
istry of  Christ.  It  is  a  side  of  the  char- 
acter and  personality  of  Father  Tl^orn- 


of  my  colleagues  on  this  primary  day  in 
Illinois  and  on  other  primary  days  in 
other  States  will,  whenever  duty  per- 
mits, refrain  from  raising  the  question 
of  a  quorum. 


NUCLEAR -POWERED  AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  armed  services  au- 
thorization bill,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  make  the  new  CVA-67  aircraft  carrier 
nuclear  powered.  It  was  argued  that 
this  would  delay  the  construction  of  the 
ship  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  not 
be  tolerated.  Within  the  past  few  days 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and 
Admiral  Rickover  have  stated  that  mak- 
ing the  ship  nuclear  powered  would  not 
involve  any  delay  whatsoever.  It  would 
still  be  delivered  in  the  last  third  of  the 
calendar  year  1968. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  should  bring  forward 
H.R  9908,  to  make  the  CAV  a  nuclear 
carrier,  and  present  that  proposal  to  the 
House,  to  let  us  earn  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  people  who  love  freedom  everywhere 
by  maintaining  our  Military  Establish- 
ment with  the  finest  hardware  that  this 
Nation  can  build. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern]  may  have  leave  of  absence  for  this 
week  due  to  ofiflcial  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  appropriation  bill  we  will 
consider  today  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIMARY  ELECTION  DAY  IN 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  primary  election  day  in  Illi- 
nois. There  is  no  serious  contest  for  any 
nomination  in  the  Democratic  Party  as 
far  as  I  know.  There  is  a  contest  for 
nomination  for  Governor  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  which  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  Republican  contests.  Be- 
cause of  that  I  presume  many  of  our 
Republican  colleagues  feel  it  part  of 
their  duty  to  be  in  Illinois.  I  do  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues,  having 
in  mind  that  many  of  our  Members  are 
in  Illinois  because  of  this  election,  will 
not  raise  the  question  of  a  quorum  un- 
less they  feel  by  not  doing  so  the  public 
business  will  be  harmed.    I  do  hope  all 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  large  amount  of  money  involved  in 
the  appropriation  bill  we  are  about  to 
take  up,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  110) 


Addabbo 

Alger 

Anderson 

Avery 

Bass 

Battin 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brock 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buckley 

Burleson 

Chelf 

Collier 

Cooley 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Elliott 

Farbsteln 

Plnnegan 

Plynt 

Fulton,  Pa. 


Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hemphill 

Hoffman 

Huddleston 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

McLofkey 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Morrison 

Murphy,  111. 

O'Brien.  111. 

CHara.  Mich. 


Osmers 

Pepper 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rains 

Rostenkowskl 

Rumsfeld 

Scott 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Siler 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Utt 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

WlUls 

V^rrlght 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

DEPARTMENTS     OF     LABOR,     AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE   AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1965 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House   resolve  itself  into   the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  10809,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1965,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
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bate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  3  hours, 
one-half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  and  one-half  of  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  10809,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
bring  this  appropriation  bill  to  you  for 
your  consideration  today.  This  is  the 
14th  year  out  of  18,  that  I  have  served 
on  this  committee,  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  offering  this  appropriation 
bill  to  the  House. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  their  at- 
tendance at  all  the  hearings  and  their 
hard  work  on  this  bill. 


This  year,  because  of  the  insistence — 
and  I  believe  rightly  so — by  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  that  we  get  our  bills  reported 
earlier,  it  was  necessary  to  work  long 
hours,  to  keep  on  schedule,  and  on  many 
nights  we  worked  until  6  o'clock. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Denton  1,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Lesinski]  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird],  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  on  the 
Republican  side,  for  their  attention  and 
cooperation. 

As  I  have  said  before,  no  committee 
can  work  its  will  or  do  a  decent  job  un- 
less it  has  a  good  clerk.  I  believe  we 
have  one  of  the  best  clerks  on  appropri- 
ations in  Mr.  Moyer  who  serves  our  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  the  bill 
today.  Some  increases  are  provided 
over  the  amounts  for  last  year,  and  there 
are  some  decreases.  The  only  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  bill  result  because 
of  legislation  passed  by  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress.  Those  were  in  areas 
dealing  with  health  and  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  in  summary,  the 
committee's  recommendations  included 
in  the  bill  compa  ed  with  the  budget  re- 
quests and  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 


Summary  of  estimates  and  appropriations 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Lnbor - 

Department  of  Ilealtb,   Education, 

and  Welfare - 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

Limitation   on   salaries   and   ex- 
penses  -- 

Payment    for    military    service 

credits 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service -- ■ 

Interstate   Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin 

U.S.  Soldiers'  Home 


Total -- 

ConsistinK  of— 

Related  to  1964  supple- 
mental appropriations 
Related  to  1965  appro- 
priations  


-Appropria- 
tion, 1964 


$392,  50a  000 

5. 372, 823.  500 
22.460.000 
1, 950. 000 


(11. 065, 000) 


5.690.000 

S.ilOO 
(6, 622, 000) 


5, 795. 436,  500 


5, 795. 436. 500 


Budget  esti- 

niatos,  196.1 

(as  amended) . 

and  1964  sup- 

pleraentals 


$725.  510, 000 

6, 789. 299, 000 
25. 250. 000 
1. 970, 000 


(10,  500, 000) 

13. 834, 000 

6. 100, 000 

5,000 
(6.888.000) 


r.  561. 968. 000 


Recom- 
mended in 
the  biU 


$585, 954. 000 

6, 276. 200. 000 
24.000.000 
1.970.000 


(10,  500. 000) 

13. 834. 000 

6, 100. 000 

5,000 
(6, 888. 000) 


6,908.063.000 


457. 186. 000 
7.104,782.000  '6.908.063.000 


BiU  compared  with- 


.'^ppropriations. 
1964 


-1-$193. 446, 000 

-f  903, 376,  500 

-1-1,540,000 

-t- 20. 000 


(-565.000) 

+13.834.000 

+410. 000 


(+266. 000) 


+1, 112, 626.  500 


+1, 112,  626,  500 


Budget  esti- 
mates. 1965 
(including  1964 
supplementals) 


-$139,556,000 

-513. 099. 000 
-1.250.000 


-) 


-653, 905. 000 

-457. 186. 000 
-196.719.000 


As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table 
the  committee  considered  requests  total- 
ing, in  round  figures,  $7.56  billion  and 
recommends  appropriations  totaling 
$6.91  billion,  or  a  reduction  of  $0.65 
billion. 

The  committee  considered  both  1965 
estimates  for  these  two  departments  and 
related  agencies  and  the  pending  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropriations 
for  1964  for  the  same  departments  and 
agencies.  The  committee  carefully  con- 
sidered each  individual  supplemental  re- 
quest for  1964  but  in  view  of  the  prospec- 
tive timing  for  the  final  enactment  of 
this  appropriation  bill,  the  committee 
has  denied  all  of  them.    In  all  instances 


where  a  new  program  is  involved  the 
committee  has  included  language  in  the 
bill  to  make  the  1965  appropriation  for 
these  programs  available  immediately 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill.  Thus,  if 
the  bill  should  become  law  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  these  important 
programs  could  be  started. 

The  disallowance  of  requests  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  accounts  for 
70  percent  of  the  total  reduction  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  In  most  part, 
the  reductions  recommended  in  the  1965 
budget  are  only  token  reductions.  There 
is  a  reduction  of  $100  million  in  the  ap- 
propriation "Grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance"  which  is  an  administratively 


uncontrollable  item  and  if  the  commit- 
tees' estimate  proves  to  be  too  low,  it 
will  have  to  be  made  up  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

The  other  large  reduction  is  $83,094,- 
000  in  the  request  for  "Manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  activities."  This 
is  a  very  important  program  and  as  the 
committee's  report  points  out,  this  re- 
duction in  no  way  reflects  a  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  national  economy,  nor  is  it 
made  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  training  programs  or  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  may  receive  training. 
In  other  words,  if  the  committee's  esti- 
mate of  the  speed  with  which  this  pro- 
gram can  expand  is  too  low,  the  Depart- 
ment almost  has  an  invitation  to  come 
back  with  a  request  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Thus,  if  one  takes  out  of  consideration 
the  requests  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, and  the  two  items  mentioned 
above,  action  on  the  remainder  of  the 
budget  requests  represents  a  net  decrease 
of  less  than  $14  million  which,  percent- 
agewise, is  almost  Infinitesimal. 

On  the  surface,  this  may  appear  to 
reflect  an  unusually  liberal  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  committee.  When  one 
analyzes  the  character  of  the  1965  budget 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  one  gains  a 
somewhat  different  perspective.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  committe  does  not  so  much 
reflect  a  liberal  attitude  as  it  does  a 
recognition  that  the  1965  budget  was  one 
of  the  most  conservative  that  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  in  recent  years. 
The  only  significant  increases  were  in 
connection  with  new  legislation  that 
made  incresises  close  to  mandatory. 
Increases  in  this  category  include  in 
round  figures,  $300  million  for  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram, $150  million  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, $464  million  for  higher  education 
facilities  construction,  $37  million  for 
defense  educational  activities,  $85  mil- 
lion for  health  professions  educational 
assistance,  and  $35  million  for  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. With  the  exception  of  these  pro- 
grams, there  were  no  significant  in- 
creases in  the  budget  for  either  Depart- 
ment. It  was  a  hold-the-line  budget, 
even  in  highly  important  fields  like  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and,  in  many 
cases,  even  cut  back  from  the  level  of 
operation  provided  for  by  the  1964  ap- 
propriations. 

While  the  original  1965  budget  was 
certainly  conservative,  it  was  made  even 
more  so  by  a  budget  amendment  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  March  9,  1964. 
This  budget  amendment  reduced  the  re- 
quests for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  some  $4  mil- 
lion and  640  positions. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  type  of  budget 
before  it,  that  the  committee  made  very 
few  substantial  reductions  in  the  1965 
budget,  and  even  increased  a  few  appro- 
priations above  the  amount  requested. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  the  bill 
includes  $585,954,000,  which  is  $193,446,- 
000  more  than  was  appropriated  for  1964 
and  is  a  reduction  of  $139,556,000  from 
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the  amount  requested.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle change  in  the  Department  of  Labor's 
appropriations  except  for  the  manpower 
development  and  training  activities  for 
which  $327,906,000  is  included  in  the  bill. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $217,906,- 
000  over  the  amount  appropriated  for 
1964.  Thus,  this  one  item  accounts  for 
more  than  the  total  increase  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  reduction 
which  the  committee  recommends  in  the 
budget  request  for  this  program.  incUd- 
Ing  the  supplemental  request,  totals 
$138,094,000,  or  approximately  the  total 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  whole 
Department.  As  I  mentioned  earliet  in 
my  remarks,  this  reduction  in  no  way 
reflects  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  program,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended that  the  committee's  action  re- 
sult in  any  reduction  in  the  numbei  of 
people  who  could  otherwise  be  trained. 
It  simply  represents  the  committee's  1  )est 
estimate  of  what  the  Department  wil  1  be 
able  to  accomplish  under  this  program 
during  the  next  15  months. 

The  first  item  under  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  the 
very  important  "Food  and  Drug  Adniin- 
Istration."  The  committee  has  approjved 
the  full  budget  request  which  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $3,395,000  over  [the 
amount  appropriated  for  1964,  however, 
two- thirds  of  this  increase  is  neces$ary 
to  cover  mandatory  costs,  most  of  waich 
is  the  amoimt  necessary  to  annualize 
new  positioris  allowed  for  part  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1964.  The  rest  of  the  increase 
is  mostly  for  the  partial  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Pijesl- 
dent's  Advisory  Science  Committeel  on 
the  Use  of  Pesticides,  and  to  carry  j  out 
the  Kefauver-Harrls  drug  amendments 
of  1962 


OmCE  or  EDUCATION 


The  committee  considered  two  jery 
Important  new  programs  in  the  Offloe  of 
Education,  •'Expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  vocational  education"  iand 
"Higher  education  facilities  const^c- 
tion."  In  both  Instances  there  wis  a 
request  for  a  supplemental  approF(ria- 
tlon  which  the  committee  has  not,  al- 
lowed. This  disallowance  in  no  waj*  re- 
flects a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  hamper  the  progress  of  these 
programs  in  any  way.  Both  of  tfiese 
programs  represent  most  significant!  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  education,  arid  It 
is  certainly  my  desire,  and  I  believe  the 
desire  of  the  committee,  that  progress  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  pjrac- 
ticalities  of  the  situation,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  in  the  committee 
report,  are  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  any  significant  pro-am 
progress  to  be  made  before  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  under  the  most  optimjlstlc 
outlook  with  regard  to  the  final  passage 
of  this  bill.  I 

The  committee  has  allowed  the  full 
1965  budget  request  for  the  vocational 
education  program,  which  was  $183,$96,- 
000,  and  allowed  $463,150,000  fori  the 
higher  education  facilities  construitlon 
program.  The  reduction  of  $85i),000 
made  in  the  request  for  the  latter  pro- 
gram is  from  the  $1,750,000  which^  was 
budgeted  for  technical  services  t0  be 
rendered  by  the  Housing  and  Homfe  Fi- 


nance Agency.  This  estimate  was  based 
on  the  program  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1964  and  being  in  full  operation  during 
fiscal  year  1965.  It  is  now  obvious  that 
there  will  be  very  little  need  for  these 
technical  services  until  well  into  fiscal 
year  1965.  The  committee's  action  al- 
lows the  full  amount  requested  for  con- 
struction grants  and  loans. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION   FACILITIES   ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  December  16,  1963, 
President  Johnson  signed  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  The 
statesmanlike  action  of  the  Congress  in 
approving  the  bill,  H.R.  6143,  was  lauded 
by  the  President  in  remarks  he  made 
upon  signing  the  new  law.  On  that  his- 
toric occasion,  Mr.  Johnson  paid  great 
tribute  to  the  Congress  when  he  said : 

This  new  law  is  the  most  significant  edu- 
cation bin  passed  by  the  Congress  In  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  In  fact,  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  will  go  down  In  history 
as  the  education  Congress  of  1963. 

Significant  as  was  the  enactment  of 
this  extremely  important  measure,  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  represents  the  accom- 
plishment of  only  one  of  the  major  steps 
required  to  implement  fully  this  ur- 
gently needed  program. 

The  measure  upon  which  we  deliber- 
ate today  provides  the  fimds  necessary 
for  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  objectives  of  this 
law  were  thoroughly  and  admirably  pre- 
sented and  explained  to  the  House  by 
distinguished  Members  of  both  parties. 
Surely,  the  vote  by  which  we  approved 
this  act  is  testimony  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing agreement  on  the  urgent  need  for 
the  assistance  it  provides.  I  remind  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  the  vote 
was  258  to  92  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
Further  evidence  of  the  wide  support  for 
the  act  is  the  action  of  the  other  body 
approving  the  bill  by  a  two  to  one 
majority. 

It  appears  abundantly  clear  that  the 
House  must  translate  its  awareness  of 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
higher  education  into  appropriate  ac- 
tion, if  this  act  is  to  provide  the  prop- 
erly trained  present  and  future  genera- 
tions upon  whom  the  very  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  depend. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  speedy  adoption  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  the  tremendous  work  already  ac- 
complished by  State  and  institution  of- 
ficials and  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  response  of  the  States  to  the 
new  program  serves  to  underscore  their 
readiness  to  assume  their  responsibili- 
ties under  the  act.  To  date,  34  States 
have  designated  commissions  to  psu:- 
ticipate  in  the  administration  of  the 
grant  program.  Final  action  by  five 
other  States  is  imminent. 

Mail  arriving  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion from  college  and  university  officials 
indicates  their  advanced  state  of  pre- 
paredness to  use  the  Federal  funds  as 
soon  as  they  are  available.  In  view  of 
the  matching  requirement  included  in 
the  grant  program,  we  may  conclude, 
with  justification,  that  the  program  has 
provided,  in  a  few  months,  the  kind  of 
impetus  to  individual  institution  efifort 
which  was  predicted  during  House  de- 
bate.   This  is  rather  remarkable  when 


one  realizes  that  the  matching  require- 
ments in  the  case  of  4 -year  colleges  is 
two-thirds  of  the  construction  project 
cost.  This  remarkable  degree  of  pre- 
paredness on  the  part  of  States  and 
institutions,  even  before  appropriation 
approval  augers  well  for  the  success  of 
this  milestone  legislation. 

During  the  period  December  18, 
1963,  to  April  9. 1964,  the  Commissioner's 
office  has  received  750  letters  from  State 
oflficials  and  school  administrators  rela- 
tive to  some  part  of  the  act.  Many 
of  the  letters  informed  the  Commis- 
sioner of  institution  readiness  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  program.  Others  asked 
how  soon  Federal  funds  would  be  avail- 
able. Virtually  all  of  the  letters  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  implement- 
ing the  law  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  excellent  work  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  carmot  pro- 
ceed until  this  appropriation  is  approved. 
State  commissions  cannot  function  un- 
til the  appropriation  sets  in  motion  the 
machinery  for  processing  applications. 
And,  in  fact,  many  planned  construction 
projects,  for  which  grant  money  may  be 
available,  are  being  held  up  until  the 
school  officials  know  that  applications 
may  be  submitted. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  officials  have 
met  and  will  continue  to  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives of  colleges  and  universities 
to  discuss  procedures  involved  in  admin- 
istering grants  for  construction  projects. 
Daylong  meetings  have  been  scheduled 
for  Atlanta,  April  15;  New  York,  April 
16;  Chicago,  April  22;  and  Denver,  April 
23.  Attending  these  meetings  will  be 
members  of  State  commissions  and  other 
State  officials  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

Preparation  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  act  has  been  one  of  the  major 
efforts  of  the  task  force.  The  regula- 
tions, applications,  and  supporting  docu- 
ments are  in  final  draft  form  and  await 
only  the  appropriation  approval  before 
they  are  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  all  parties  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  have  been  proceeding 
admirably  under  rather  serious  limita- 
tions. Further  progress  awaits  our  ac- 
tion here  today.  Only  by  approving  this 
appropriation  measure  will  we  make  it 
possible  for  the  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  be  guided  by  the  unquestioned  need  for 
appropriate  action  on  the  measure  before 
us  and  respectively  request  that  we 
join  in  the  same  bipartisan  effort  which 
marked  our  approval  of  the  bill.  Let 
us  move  quickly  to  approve  this  appro- 
priation. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

Reports  from  all  of  the  States  indicate 
that  plans  have  been  underway  for  some- 
time to  enable  them  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  promptly  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  fimds.  It  is  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  all  States  have  imdertaken 
preparatory  steps  in  the  preparation  of 
new  State  plans  which  would  incorporate 
amendments  to  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
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George-Barden  Acts  as  well  as  in  provid- 
ing for  operations  imder  the  new  act. 
The  States  have  made  an  analysis  of 
their  present  State  plans  in  relation  to 
the  act.  as  they  would  interpret  it  and 
thus  have  been  preparing  themselves 
with  understandings  which  would  make 
possible  more  rapid  preparation  for  im- 
plementation of  the  program. 

The  provision  of  authority  for  expend- 
itures for  the  construction  of  area  voca- 
tional education  school  facilities  has 
been  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  it  was 
reported  that  71  new  area  vocational 
technical  schools  were  opened  and  put 
into  operation;  37  new  area  vocational 
technical  schools  were  under  construc- 
tion; 69  were  in  the  planning  stsiges;  and 
53  schools  were  planning  to  expand  their 
offerings  in  technologies  this  year.  It 
is  known  that  the  States  have  plans  for 
continued  expansion  of  this  activity  and 
would  be  aided  materially  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  objective  by  funds  if 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  this 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  biennial  ses- 
sions of  most  State  legislatures,  1964  ses- 
sions are  meeting  in  22  States  and  many 
of  these  are  being  asked  to  consider  leg- 
islation in  behalf  of  vocational  education. 
Activity    has    been    reported    by    the 
States,  both  in  the  matter  of  substantive 
legislation  regarding  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  area  vocational  school 
facilities  and  in  sizable  appropriations 
to  implement  plans  for  these  new  fa- 
cilities.   For  example,  in  Kansas,  the  leg- 
islature appropriated  $700,000  to  aid  in 
the  implementation  of  such  plans  and 
local  communities  have  been  given  tax- 
ing power  and  authority  to  issue  bonds 
which  they  are  doing  for  new  construc- 
tion purposes,  as   in  Emporia,   in   the 
amount  of  $600,000.  Just  recently.     In 
Rhode  Island,  the  legislature  appropri- 
ated $2  million  for  the  development  of 
regional  vocational  technical  schools  of 
a  secondary  school  nature.     The  State 
Board  has  already  asked  the  Office  of 
Education  for  professional  help  in  de- 
veloping programs  for  these  schools.    In 
New  Hampshire  appropriations  have  to- 
taled $7  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
central  technical  institute  of  post-sec- 
ondary level  plus  two  other  area  voca- 
tional technical  centers  and  including 
the  planning  for  three  more  of  these. 
In  West  Virginia  a  fund  of  $500,000  was 
made  available  to  continue  area  voca- 
tional education  programs.   In  Arkansas. 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  will 
consider  supplementary  budget  requests 
for  participation  in  the  program  author- 
ized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.    Visits  with  State  boards  for  voca- 
tional education  and  legislative  commit- 
tees reveal  interest  in  gearing  up  State 
staff  activities  in  anticipation  of  greatly 
improved  authority  for  programs  of  vo- 
cational education. 

An  example  of  the  States  need  for  as- 
sistance is  revealed  by  a  survey  of  an  84- 
percent  sample  of  high  school  students 
in  one  State.  Twelve  thousand  students 
responded  that  they  would  attend  a  voca- 
tional technical  school  if  such  an  oppor- 
tunity were  available.  It  was  estimated 
that  upon  emplosrment  a  total  earning 


capacity  of  more  than  $5  million  in  the 
first  year  would  have  been  gained  by 
these  youth.  In  that  same  State  the 
unemployment  of  vocational  school  grad- 
uates was  only  5  percent  while  15  per- 
cent of  the  other  high  school  graduates 
were  unemployed. 

More  than  50  expressions  of  interest 
have  been  received  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion schools.  These  have  come  from 
wide  geographical  areas  around  the 
country. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  establishment  of 
vocational  education  programs  in  busi- 
ness and  office  occupations:  18  States 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  add  a  super- 
visor in  this  field  to  the  staff  of  the  State 
education  department;  numerous  meet- 
ings, at  least  one  in  almost  every  State, 
have  been  held  by  professional  groups 
having  concern  for  business  and  office 
education. 

In  the  matter  of  replacement  of  voca- 
tional school  equipment,  about  which 
there  has  been  national  notice  regarding 
the  need,  many  of  the  States  have  re- 
ported their  intention  to  modernize  their 
provisions  for  improved  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  students  preparing  for  gain- 
ful employment. 

Representatives  of  State  boards  for 
vocational  education  in  all  States  have 
reported  greatly  increased  interest  In  the 
program  of  vocational  education  as  this 
would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  some 
grave  social  and  economic  problems 
affecting  the  lives  of  youth  and  adults  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 


LIBRART  SERVICES 

This  bill  does  not  include  a  budget 
item  for  Public  Law  8&-269.  the  Ubrary 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  I  wo\ild 
like  to  comment  on  this  omission  on  be- 
half of  the  committee.  Despite  repeated 
inquiries  by  the  committee,  no  budget 
request  for  this  program  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  until  5  days  after  the  hear- 
ings had  been  closed,  obviously  too  late  to 
be  considered. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
February  11,  1964.  When  he  signed  the 
bill  the  President  noted  that: 

Books  and  Ideas  are  the  most  effective 
weapons  against  intolerance  and  ignorance. 
Anything  that  we  can  do  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber and  the  quality  of  libraries  is,  I  think, 
an  act  of  national  achievement. 

The  States  and  communities  are  ready 
and  eager  to  participate  In  the  expanded 
library  services  program.  Since  1961.  ev- 
ery eligible  State  and  territory  has  been 
participating  in  the  Library  Services  Act 
of  1956  which  was  limited  to  rural  areas 
and  did  not  allow  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  public  libraries. 
Even  under  that  limited  program.  State 
and  local  appropriations  for  rural  library 
services  increased  180  percent.  Now  that 
benefits  under  the  law  have  been  ex- 
tended to  urban  areas,  greater  and  more 
rapid  achievements  can  be  predicted. 

Library  facilities  are  generally  Inade- 
quate and  obsolete  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Only  4  percent  of  the  libraries  now 
In  use  were  built  within  the  past  40  years. 
Urban  areas  are  greatly  In  need  of  the 
Increased  library  services  they  can  re- 


ceive under  the  new  act  if  funds  are  ap- 
propriated; 60  percent  of  our  population 
live  in  areas  covered  by  the  expanded 
law^. 

The  States  report  that  $25  million  can 
be  fully  matched  and  effectively  used  In 
1965  for  the  development  of  public  library 
services  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  They 
also  report  that  $30  million  can  be  far 
overmatched  and  fully  used  In  1965  for 
public  library  construction.  Many  com- 
murdtles  have  been  planning  new  build- 
ings and  are  now  waiting  for  Federal 
matching  funds  to  move  ahead. 

Public  Law  88-269  passed  the  House 
on  January  21.  1964.  by  a  vote  of  254  to 
107.  This  fact  Indicates  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Importance  of  good  public 
library  service  for  every  American  citi- 
zen. 

My  own  State  Is  Intensely  Interested 
In  the  potential  progress  which  this  pro- 
gram will  make  possible.  Rhode  Island 
has  drafted  a  statewide  plan  for  better 
libraries  which  can  be  put  Into  Immedi- 
ate operation  when  funds  become  avail- 
able. Never  have  I  seen  Interest  In 
libraries  and  determination  to  Improve 
libraries  so  great  as  It  Is  In  my  State 
today. 

Across  the  Nation  there  are  some  16 
million  persons  without  any  public  li- 
brary.   Another  110  million  people  have 
Inadequate  libraries,  many  of  which  are 
poorly   housed   and   understaffed,   with 
book  collections  which  are  limited  and 
obsolete.    As    our    population    changes 
and  grows,  many  social  and  economic 
problems  confront  our  cities  and  towns: 
Illiteracy,    unemployment,    delinquency, 
and  deprivation.    These  are  all  prob- 
lems that  a  good  library  can  help  to 
solve.    Free  to   all.  the  public  library 
meets  the  viser  on  his  own  terms,  pro- 
vides materials  at  his  level  of  develop- 
ment, and  allows  him  to  proceed  at  his 
own  pace.    Those  swiults  who  have  Just 
begun   to   read    English,   those    unem- 
ployed whose  Jobs  have  been  automated, 
those   youths   whose   training   has   not 
fitted    them    for    productive    work— all 
these  and  more  may  turn  to  the  public 
library  for  free,  unbiased,  and  reliable 
Information. 

I  know  that  good  libraries  cost  money. 
We  have  all  seen  the  excellent  return 
on  our  modest  investment  In  the  niral 
library  program.  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  definite  respon- 
sibility toward  the  support  of  good  li- 
braries. PubUc  Law  88-269,  if  properly 
funded,  has  great  promise  In  making 
good  library  service  a  reality  for  all  our 
citizens. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram continues  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  moneymaking  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  A  conserv- 
ative estimate  is  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  $7  comes  back  in  Federal  taxes 
alone.  When  other  benefits  are  In- 
cluded the  results  are  at  least  10  to  1. 
Of  course  the  human  benefits  are  Im- 
measurable In  dollars  and  cents.  The 
committee  has  Included  the  fvill  amount 
of  the  budget  requests  for  all  appropri- 
ations under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  with  the  exception 
of  $55,000  which  was- budgeted  for  In- 
creasing the  overhead  allowance  on  re- 
search grant  projects.    The  budget  was 
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prepared  on  the  basis  of  increasing  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  for  this  purpose 
from  20  to  25  percent  of  the  direct  c(ist. 
The  committee  has  retained  the  20  per- 
cent limitation  and  so  has  reduced  all 
amounts  budgeted  for  more  than  that. 

The  first  item  under  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Is  "Buildings  and  Faciliti^." 
The  committee  allowed  the  full  amount 
of  the  request  for  $21,512,000  but  mide 
internal  adjustments  to  disallow  funds 
requested  for  the  Environmental  Health 
Center,  for  which  $1,500,000  was  Re- 
quested: add  $2,500,000  for  the  Midwiest 
Water  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  at 
Arm  Arbor,  Michigan;  and  reduce  re- 
maining projects  by  $1  million. 

The  committee  was  unable  to  find  £.ny 
good  reason  for  the  reduction  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  for  accident  pre- 
vention activities.  The  appropriat  on 
for  fiscal  year  1964  was  $4,163,000  ina 
the  budget  request  for  1965  was  for 
$3,823,000.  Certainly  a  reduction  in 
these  activities  is  no  economy  measare 
for  the  Nation's  economy  is  saved  many 
times  the  cost  of  this  program  by  the  re- 
sults it  obtains.  The  committee  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  revealed  very  con- 
clusive evidence  of  this.  The  committee 
has  therefore  restored  the  reduction  ^nd 
has  included  $4,163,000  in  the  bill. 

Much  the  same  situation  prevails  w  ith 
regard  to  control  of  tuberculosis.  'I'he 
1984  appropriation  was  $6,828,000  und 
the  budget  reduced  this  to  $6,364,000.  If 
there  was  any  doubt  whatsoever  that  a 
reduction  in  this  appropriation  is  being 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  it  was  ( iis- 
pelled  by  the  report  by  the  task  force 
established  by  the  Surgeon  General  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation.  This  report  recommends  a  10- 
year  program  to  reduce  the  very  sigr  ifi- 
cant  health  problem  of  tuberculosis  to 
the  point  approaching  insignificance. 
It  pointed  out  that  if  such  a  progiam 
were  followed,  it  would,  during  this  10- 
year  period,  save  $1,250  million  in  hos- 
pital costs  alone.  The  committee  felt 
that  not  to  Invest  the  funds  necessar; '  to 
carry  out  this  program  would  be  the 
essence  of  false  economy.  The  comriit- 
tee  has  therefore  recommended  in  the 
bill  an  appropriation  of  $10,364,000  o]  an 
increase  of  $4  million  over  the  amount 
recommended  in  the  budget.  Of  his 
$4  million,  $1  million  would  be  for  :or- 
mula  grants  to  the  States,  and  $3  mil  ion 
would  be  for  project  grants. 

Another  recommendation  in  the  bu  dg- 
et  which  suprised  and  disappointed  the 
committee  was  in  connection  with  c|on- 
trol  of  venereal  diseases.  In  its  report 
3  years  ago  the  committee  directed  the 
Public  Health  Ser\ice  to  make  a 
thorough  restudy  of  this  program  an^  be 
prepared  with  recommendations  fct  a 
program  that  would  result  in  the  eriidi- 
cation  of  syphilis.  A  task  force  wasj  se- 
lected to  make  this  study  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Leona  Ba  un 
gartner,  commissioner  of  health,  city  of 
New  York.  There  was  practically  ml- 
versal  agreement  among  experts  in  this 
field  that  the  task  force  submitted   an 


excellent  report  and  recommendations. 
The  committee  added  $1  million  over  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  196!  in 
order  to  get  started  on  this  progiam. 


The  budget  for  1964  continued  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  committee  is  at  a  complete 
loss  to  understand  why  the  budget  for 
1965  cuts  back  from  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendations, just  at  the  time  when  the 
program  is  beginning  to  be  effective  in 
reversing  trends  of  recent  years  toward 
every  increasing  incidence  of  this  disease. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
to  increase  the  budget  request  by  $314,000 
is  simply  to  restore  this  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  budget  provides  so  inadequately  for 
research  training  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity health.  We  were  led  to  believe, 
a  year  ago.  that  a  real  program  was  to 
be  started  but  the  budget  provides  for 
almost  nothing  compared  to  the  need. 
I  certainly  hope  that  more  attention  is 
given    the    important    activity    in    the 

future. 

The  health  professions  educational  as- 
sistance program  is  another  new  pro- 
gram for  which  both  a  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  1964  and  a 
considerably  increased  appropriation  for 
1965  were  requested.  As  in  other  similar 
programs,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended no  funds  for  1964  solely  on  the 
basis  that  time  will  not  permit  any  sub- 
stantial activity  under  the  program  this 
fiscal  year  under  the  most  optimistic  pre- 
dictions for  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
However,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  new 
programs  in  the  field  of  public  health, 
the  committee  has  allowed  the  full 
amount  of  $85,782,000  requested  in  the 
budget  for  1965.  As  in  other  similar  pro- 
grams, the  committee  has  also  included 
language  in  the  bill  which  will  make 
these  funds  available  immediately  upon 
enactment  in  case  the  bill  should  be 
enacted  before  July  1,  1964. 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTES     OF     HEALTH 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  take  up  next  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Through  these  programs  we  invest 
approximately  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
health  research  and  training — represent- 
ing our  main  national  effort  in  the  na- 
tional attack  upon  the  health  problems 
of  the  people:  What  do  we  look  to  these 
programs  for?  For  today  and  tomorrow, 
we  invest  for  healthier  and  fuller  lives 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children;  for 
the  future — and  I  say  this  without  sense 
of  overstatement — we  look  to  individuals 
bred  to  a  new  splendor  and  fulfillment. 
Let  me  preface  my  summary  of  this  part 
of  the  bill  with  a  comment  that  I  feel 
can  not  be  restated  too  often — though 
doubtless  you  will  find  it  self-evident. 
That  comment  is  this:  There  is  no  hu- 
man need  more  basic  to  any  of  us  than 
good  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  esteemed  Members  of 
this  House.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  us 
can  testify — on  the  basis  of  his  own  ex- 
perience— the  fear,  unhappiness.  and  dis- 
tress that  results  when  we,  or  our  family, 
or  our  closest  friends  pass  from  health  to 
serious  illness. 

I  think  none  of  us  has  been  so  fortu- 
nate that  he  cannot  testify  to  this. 

I  ask  also:  As  we  know  the  world,  from 
having  lived  in  it  awhile — is  there  an- 
other good  that  stands  equally  with 
health  in  making  a  difference  to  every- 


thing we  do — especially  in  making  it  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  every  other  good  or  bless- 
ing that  comes  our  way?    I  think  not. 

I  ask  these  questions.  But  do  not 
really  doubt  your  answers:  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  now,  congressional  coiisen- 
sus  on  the  primacy  to  be  given  to  meet- 
ing health  needs— and  to  support  for  the 
health  research  programs  that  are  the 
key  to  accomplishing  that  purpose — has 
been  clear,  enthusiastic,  and  nonparti- 
san. 

With  this  as  background,  you  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  my  disappointment  at 
the  inadequate  budget  request  we  re- 
ceived this  year  for  these  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  at  the  lack  of 
leadership  shown  by  the  executive  de- 
partment in  presenting  so  conservative 
and  unimaginative  an  assessment  of  na- 
tional health  needs.  Last  year's  rela- 
tively progressive  budget,  you  will  recall, 
gave  up  hope  that  a  new  era  of  budgetary 
realism  had  begun. 

I  have  been  intimately  involved  in  the 
development  of  these  health  research 
programs  over  the  years.  And  time  and 
again — and  more  often  than  it  should 
have  been  necessary — I  have  seen  the 
Congress  stepping  in — because  in  good 
conscience  it  could  not  do  otherwise — to 
assure  the  funds  to  seize  present  oppor- 
tunities— as  identified  by  our  science 
leaders — to  meet  the  most  urgent  of 
these  health  needs.  Largely  because  the 
Congress  has  had  the  foresight  and  good 
sense  to  take  bold  action — these  health 
related  programs  have  flourished.  Their 
effectiveness  and  high  reputation 
throughout  the  world  are  unequalled  in 
the  science  area.  All  of  us — each  day — 
count  increasing  benefits  from  these 
programs.  I  reiterate  my  conviction 
that  what  has  been  wrought  in  this  post- 
war effort  in  medical  research  will 
emerge  as  the  most  significant  Federal 
action  of  our  era. 

To  judge  the  adequacy  of  program 
totals  in  the  1965  request  for  NIH,  the 
committee  listened  with  interest  to  of- 
ficial and  outside  witnesses,  describing 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  recent 
gains  and  further  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties in  each  research  area.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  record  of  these  hearings — 
some  650  pages  in  all — completely  reas- 
suring on  the  benefits  derived  from  our 
expenditures.  Let  me  cite  just  a  very 
few  of  the  significant  research  gains 
which  these  programs  contributed  to  in 
the  past  year: 

Remission  rate  for  children  with 
childhood  leukemia  increased  to  about 
90  percent,  with  increases  also  in  the 
periods  of  remission  and  number  of  5- 
year  survivals. 

A  2.1  percent  decline  in  the  average 
population  of  State  and  county  mental 
hospitals  during  1963— the  eighth  year  in 
a  row  that  there  has  been  a  decline.  The 
1963  drop  represents  an  annual  savings 
to  taxpayers  of  about  $12  million. 

Increasing  evidence  of  viral  causation 
of  cancer — with  at  least  the  possibility, 
therefore,  of  eventual  control  through 
vaccines. 

Promise  of  new  understanding  of 
aging  phenomena  and  associated  disease 
processes — including    possibly    cancer — 
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through  studies  of  growth  promoter — 
"promine" — and  growth  retarder — "re- 
tine"— found  in  the  thymus  gland  by 
Nobel  Prize  winner  Albert  Szent  Gyorgyi. 

Undefined  but  obviously  tremendous 
research  potential  through  synthesis  of 
the  benzene  molecule — nature's  most 
common  organic  building  block — long 
considered  an  impossible  chemical 
achievement.  Synthesis  of  a  biologi- 
cally active,  artificial  insulin  molecule, 
that  should  prove  an  invaluable  tool  for 
studying  insulin  action  in  diabetes. 

Rapidly  intensifying  research  in  mo- 
lecular biology — quite  possibly  the  most 
active  and  exciting  research  area  in  all 
science  today — with  many  contributions 
to  knowledge  of  fundamental  life  proc- 
esses, including  the  way  characteristics 
are  passed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

These  hearings  are  also  most  instruc- 
tive Ml  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
budget  submission. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  inadequacies: 
As  you  know,  two  new  National  Insti- 
tutes— child  health  and  human  develop- 
ment and  general  medical  sciences — 
were  established  at  NIH  about  1  year 
ago.  Would  not  any  reasonable  person 
expect  a  strong  buildup  of  essential  pro- 
gram staff,  and  presentation  of  a  series 
of  definite  and  clearly  formulated  pro- 
gram proposals  in  these  new  areas? 
The  committee  anticipated  this,  but  un- 
fortunately these  matters  were  not  at 
all  clear. 

Two  of  the  Institutes  received  a  net 
reduction  in  comparison  with  1964  pro- 
gram levels.  Oddly  enough,  these  were 
the  National  Heart  Institute  and  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute — which  are  re- 
sponsible for  research  on  respectively 
the  Nation's  largest  and  next  largest 
killer  diseases. 

In  the  training  area,  the  request  simply 
is  not  consistent  with  the  well  publi- 
cized and  generally  accepted  goal  of 
doubling  biomedical  research  manpower 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  For  ex- 
ample, take  fellowships:  Appropriation 
requests  for  five  out  of  nine  institutes 
show  an  actual  reduction  in  number  of 
fellowships,  relative  to  1964  support 
levels.  For  three  of  the  remaining  four 
institutes,  the  1964  level  is  maintained  in 
1965;  and  the  final  institute  shows  a 
small  increase  in  number  of  fellowships, 
but  the  same  funding  level. 

Also,  there  are  no  significant  increases 
for  the  research  resource  programs  of  the 
Division  of  Research  Facilities  and  Re- 
sources. Since  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony that  these  resources  are  the  key 
to  further  progress  in  a  number  of  re- 
search areas,  the  committee  found  it  hard 
to  understand  the  neglect  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  1965  request.  Balance-of- 
payment  fiscal  policies  have  been  applied 
uncritically  to  the  small  but  vital  inter- 
national research  programs  of  NIH. 
The  evident  consequence — unless  the 
executive  department  specifically  ex- 
empts these  programs — is  that  these  pro- 
grams will  be  sacrificed;  without  any 
real  gain  to  our  balances  problems. 

In  summary:  Though  these  programs 
are  the  key  to  health  gains — and  thus  to 
health  savings  and  increased  citizen  pro- 
ductivity— they  appear  to  have  received 


no  special  recognition  whatever  In  the 
budget  formulation  for  1965. 

These  are  the  actions  taken  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  1965  re- 
quest for  NIH : 

For  the  10  operating  appropriations  of 
NIH,  plus  health  research  facilities  con- 
struction, the  bill  recommends  a  1965 
total  of  $1,045,242,000.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $70,788  million  over  the 
1964  appropriation  level — or  an  increase 
of  about  7.3  percent.  It  represents  a 
reduction  of  $4.25  million  from  the  1965 
request. 

For  regular  research  grants  program, 
appropriations  will  go  up  approximately 
$36.5  million.  However,  money  for  com- 
pletely new  grants  remains  at  the  1964 
level — with  one  exception  noted  below. 
This  increase  is  needed  to  pay  the  higher 
cost  and  greater  number  of  research 
projects  active  now,  for  which  support 
will  be  continued  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Among  special  research  grants  pro- 
grams, the  bill  provides  an  additional  $5 
million  for  general  research  support 
grants,  bringing  that  program  total  to 
$40  milUon.  Testimony  strongly  backs 
up  the  value  of  this  institutional  support 
program.  It  permits  certain  grantee  in- 
stitutions, active  in  health  research,  a 
greater  measure  of  flexible  control  over 
their  own  research  activities.  Another 
increase:  Mental  Health  Institute  pro- 
gram of  hospital  improvement  grants  is 
doubled  by  the  addition  of  $6  million. 
Minor  increases  include  $1.3  million  for 
stepped-up  operating  levels  on  primate 
centers;  and  the  general  and  categorical 
clinical  research  centers — taken  togeth- 
er—will receive  about  $800,000  more, 
largely  to  consolidate  the  present  level 
of  the  program. 

The  bill  provides  an  additional  $8  mil- 
lion in  training  funds  to  the  Mental 
Health  Institute.  This  will  help  meet 
acute  shortages  of  mental  health  per- 
sonnel— maiiily  service  personnel  for  the 
new  community  mental  health  centers 
program  approved  by  Public  Law  88-164. 
General  medical  sciences  also  receives 
an  increase  for  training  grants — $1.2 
million.  However,  this  will  go  for  higher 
costs  and  increased  number  of  grants 
active  now  that  will  be  continued  in 
1965.  Fellowship  programs  are  held  at 
the  1964  level,  except  for  increased  sti- 
pend costs  estimated  at  $735,000,  and  go- 
ing mainly  to  NIMH  and  NIGMS. 

The  health  research  facilities  appro- 
priation is  increased  by  $2  million,  as 
authorized  in  Public  Law  88-164,  for 
construction  of  mental  retardation  cen- 
ters. 

The  bill  allows  an  additional  $7.2  mil- 
lion for  direct  operations.  This  will 
make  possible  about  a  3.7-percent  rise  in 
intramural  research  and  roughly  a  4.7- 
percent  increase  for  collaborative 
studies. 

One  significant  decrease  was  proposed 
in  the  budget  request  for  1965  and  is  re- 
fiected  in  the  bill:  $4.2  million  for  State 
control  programs  of  the  Mental  Health 
Institute,  representing  the  completion  of 
NIMH  State  planning  grants  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  contains 
one  very  important  increase  over  the  1965 
budget  request:  The  committee  received 


such    conclusive    testlmonj'    as    to    the 
urgent  need  for  stepped  up  fundamental 
research  in  problems   of   immunology, 
that  $2  million  was  added  for  this  pur- 
IX)se  to  the  research  grants  total  for  the 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  Institute. 
Over  the  past  year  or  so,  I  am  sure  you 
have  all  read  many  reports  of  extraordi- 
nary   organ    transplant    operations,    in 
which  diseased  kidneys,  lungs,  livers — 
and  even  hearts — of  fatally  ill  patients 
that  have  been  replaced  by  well  organs, 
with  potentially  llfesaving  effects.    These 
operations  represent  triumphs  In  terms 
of  surgical  techniques.     Understandably, 
there  has  been  growing  public  excitement 
at  the  possibilities  in  this  area.    Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  lifesaving  poten- 
tial of  these  operations  is  almost  never 
achieved    on    a    permanent    basis:    the 
patient  dies — In  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months — for  one  of  two  reasons:  Either 
because    the    body's    Immunologic    de- 
fense— a    little-understood    mechanism 
that  repels  all  foreign  proteins  in  the 
body — eventually  rejects  the  foreign  or- 
gan :  or  because  attempts  to  suppress  this 
basic  defense  reaction  of  the  body  per- 
mits some  other  disease  to  attack  with 
fatal  effect.    What  is  lacking  in  this  area 
is  fundamental  knowledge  of  how  the  im- 
munological defense  mechanism  works, 
whether — and  how — it  can  be  modified 
to  tolerate  vital  organ  transplants,  or 
can  be  suppressed  without  fatal  risks. 
It  is  felt  that  by  concentrating  funds  for 
this   effort   in   one   Institute — NIAID — 
there  is  best  assurance  of  prompt  and 
purposeful  development  of  research  ef- 
forts in  this  vital  area.    The  committee 
took   note   of   a   second   research   area 
where  the  need  for  Increased  effort — and 
the    promise    of    research    gains — was 
highly   visible,   though   Ignored   by   the 
executive     branch.    This     is     in     drug 
therapy — including     use     of     hormonal 
substances — for  the  control  of  coronary 
heart  disease.     The   committee,   there- 
fore, proposes  earmarking  of  $850,000  in 
1965   research  grant  funds  to  get  this 
program  started.    The  need  identified  to 
the  committee  was  for  a  tightly  con- 
trolled cooperative  study,  utilizing  engi- 
neered approaches,  including   carefully 
drawn  research  protocols.    It  is  recog- 
nized that  a  substantially  increased  ef- 
fort— rising  to  $2  or  $3  million  annually — 
will  be  required  in  subsequent  years ;  and 
that  an  addition  to  funding — rather  than 
earmarking   or   regular   grants   funds — 
should  be  requested,  with  backup  based 
on  specific  program  plans. 

In  cormection  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  committee  is  very 
pleased  to  see  that  they  are  finally  plan- 
ning a  program  to  construct  many  of 
their  own  office  buildings  rather  than 
rent.  This  is  not  only  going  to  result 
in  much  more  satisfactorj'  space  ^ar- 
rangements in  many  cases,  but  will  re- 
sult in  saving  millions  of  dollars  just  on 
the  small  start  that  is  now  planned  and 
should  result  in  savings  of  many  tens 
of  millions  if  it  is  expanded  in  the  future 
as  seems  logical  and  feasible. 

Early  in  January,  before  this  budget 
was  submitted,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  and  I  made  a  trip  to 
the  Southwest  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  a  firsthand   review  of  the  Mexican 
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farm  labor  program.  While  we  w^e 
there  we  also  visited  other  activities  iof 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare  in  this  ar*a. 
Among  these  was  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's payment  center  in  Sfen 
Francisco.  We  were  surprised  to  fmd 
this  operation  located  in  the  high  r^t 
district  of  San  Francisco  whereas  thfeir 
operations  require  only  a  simple  build- 
ing which  could  be  located  anyplace 
where  good  transportation  is  available 
for  employees.  We  mentioned  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  our  report  that  it  appeared 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  by  construction  of  their  own  build- 
ings rather  than  by  renting.  So  pe 
committee  is  pleased  to  see  that  they 
budgeted  $5,750,000  to  begin  a  construc- 
tion program.  The  committee  has  ip- 
proved  the  full  amount.  J 

Under  the  Welfare  Administration, 
the  committee  has  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $100  million  from  the  amount 
of  $2,980  million  requested  for  grant^  to 
States  for  public  assistance.  The  cdm- 
mittee  cannot  see  why  the  cost  of  this 
program  needs  to  continue  going  up,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  1962  amendments 
which  were  supposed  to  reduce  these 
costs,  and  in  view  of  the  increase  in 
economic  activity  estimated  to  result 
from  the  tax  cut.  and  the  inroadal  to 
be  made  by  the  war  on  poverty  program. 
The  committee  reduced  the  amoun^  of 
the  request  for  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Bureau  of  Family  Services"  by  $264,000 
which  will  allow  them  approximately 
one-half  of  the  additional  positions  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  reduction  of 
$2  million  from  the  request  of  $131,- 
830,000  for  "Grants  for  maternal  jand 
child  welfare."  This  results  from  i  the 
committee's  action  to  provide  an  increase 
of  $2  million  rather  than  $4  million^  for 
day  care  centers.  For  fiscal  year  1964 
this  activity  has  $4  million.  I 

There  are  no  particularly  signifl^nt 
changes  in  the  special  institutions  or  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Perhapdthe 
most  significant  in  the  latter  category  is 
that  the  committee  allowed  $13  million 
for  the  relatively  new  program  "Educa- 
tional television  facilities,"  which  isi$6.- 
500  000  more  than  the  appropriatioij  for 

1964.  the  first  full  year  of  operations  and 
a  reduction  of  $2,300,000  from  thej  re- 
quest, i 

The  only  change  which  the  committee 
made  in  the  budget  requests  for  the  re- 
lated agencies  was  in  connection  ^vith 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Bd>ard. 
The  bill  includes  $24  million,  whichj  is  a 
reduction  of  $1,250  000  from  the  request, 
but  an  increase  of  $1,540,000  overithe 
amount  appropriated  for  the  cujrent 
fiscal  year.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  workload  will  increase  somewhat  in 

1965.  The  amount  in  the  biU  wUl  cover 
all  mandatory  increases  in  costs  and  over 
$600,000  for  additional  persormel  to 
handle  the  increased  workload. 

This  is  an  overall  summary  of  the  bill 
and  certainly  does  not  cover  all  impor- 
tant activities  that  it  provides  for.  pow- 
ever,  I  have  taken  a  considerable  aniount 
of  time  and  will  not  take  more  ^nless 
Members  have  questions. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.FOGARTY.   I  yield. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  two 
questions  to  ask.  One  is  on  a  point  that 
the  gentleman  discussed,  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  I  notice  that 
the  supplemental  for  $266  million  for 
this  year  was  not  allowed.  There  is  a 
provision  for  a  carryover  in  the  bill.  Is 
there  any  chance  that  later  in  this  year 
there  will  be  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  would  allow  this  $266  million, 
or  that  it  would  be  approved  next  year  in 
addition  to  the  full  amount  that  has  been 
authorized  for  the  following  year? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  give  a  direct  answer  to 
that  question.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  will  be  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  this  session.  But  under  the  law. 
the  additional  money  could  be  added  to 
the  appropriation  bill  next  year  and  it 
will  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  authorization  for 
Hill-Burton  is  passed  this  will  call  for 
some  few  hundred  million  more  dollars 
than  is  contained  in  this  bill;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  If  Hill-Burton  is 
passed  retroactively  as  Is,  it  would  add 
about  $220  million  more  than  is  in  this 
bill.  They  could  use  $400  or  $500  million 
instead  of  $200  million  from  the  requests 
that  they  have  had. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  still  be  $220 
million  which  would  be  added  to  the  $1.1 
billion  above  last  year's  spending ;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  the  Hill-Burton 
authorization  currently  before  the  legis- 
lative committee,  calls  for  an  increase  in 
the  program.  It  is  not  just  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Then  Is  It  $220  million 
or  $400  million,  or  what  that  is  being 

asked? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  All  I  know  is  that 
if  the  act  Is  just  extended  it  would  be 
about  $220  million.  But  If  they  modify 
it  as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  just 
stated  I  do  not  know  what  that  request 
would  amount  to.  We  have  no  control 
over  that  at  all.  The  House  wotUd  have 
to  work  its  will  If  and  when  the  com- 
mittee  reports   that   legislation  to  the 

House.  ^„ 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
on  this  subcommittee. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  know 
how  much  time,  work  and  study  has  gone 


into  this  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  pointed  out  that  because 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  the  appropria- 
tion bills  passed  before  the  first  of  the 
fiscal  year,  we  worked  long  hours  on 
this  bill.  We  started  early  and  worked 
late.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
for  the  past  14  years  has  worked  hard 
and  has  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
labor  and  for  projects  in  the  fields  of 
health,  welfare,  and  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  mention  many 
things  in  addition  which  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  has  accomplished. 
But  I  refer  to  those  in  particular.  I 
would  like  to  mention  also  his  very  effec- 
tive and  prominent  work  in  the  field  of 
retarded  children,  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  he  has  done  in  the  field 
of  medical  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  the 
tightest  budget  we  have  had  during  the 
14  years  I  have  served  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. It  does  not  provide  as  much  for 
some  of  the  programs  as  I  would  like. 
However,  I  feel,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
compromise  bill  and  it  is  the  best  bill 
we  could  get  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FOGARTY]  for  the  effective  work 
which  he  has  done  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  his  kind  remarks. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  I  had  two  questions.  At 
this  point  I  will  direct  my  second  ques- 
tion. 

I  know  of  no  committee  in  the  House 
that  does  a  more  conscientious  job  than 
the   committee  chaired   by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  must  say  I  am  sure  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  Committee,  be- 
cause   many    of    them    have    strongly 
supported   Ihis  proposition,  but   count- 
less other  people  will  be  disappointed 
also,  that  there  is  nothing  In  this  appro- 
priation bill  for  carrying  out  the  Library 
Services  Act,  for  basic  to  any  educa- 
tional program   certainly   there  is   the 
necessity  for  having  libraries  and  books. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  there  would 
be  any  posslbUity  of  having  legislation 
yet  this  year  which  would  enable  funds 
to  go  to  the  libraries  across  the  country? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.     Of  course,  this  bill 
goes  to  the   Senate.     The  Senate  will 
work  Its  will.    We  will  then  go  to  con- 
ference.   I  have  stated  my  position.    I 
am   for  the  full  amount,   and  will  do 
everything  I  can   to  see  that  the  full 
amount  is   appropriated  for   the  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying  It  might  be  added  by  the 
Senate  or  through  a  supplemental? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  authorizing 
legislation  passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  passed  the  House  by 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  committees  considering 
this  appropriation  wUl  take  into  con- 
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sideration  this  action  of  both  Houses, 
and  do  something  about  It. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  committees,  but  I  would 
join  with  the  gentleman  In  his  general 
Ideas  along  this  line. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. If  the  budget  had  been  before 
us  we  would  have  had  $55  million  in  the 
bill  for  library  services. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  on  the  day  the  President  signed  this 
bill  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  a 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing these  funds  typed  and  ready  for 
his  signature.  That  was  not  signed  by 
the  President  until  more  than  2  months 

Ifttcr. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's disappointment  that  there  are  no 
funds  for  the  extended  library  services, 
but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  position  and  support  of 
this  general  appropriation  and  hope 
something  will  be  done  about  it.  I  also 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  that  have 
been  raised  in  admiration  of  the  chair- 
man. He  has  done  a  splendid  job.  and 
I  want  to  express  my  personal  gratitude. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.    FOGARTY.     Mr.     Chairman.    I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FoGARTY]  for  such  Qii  excellent  job. 
I  too  share  the  disappointment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  concern- 
ing the  lack  of  library  fimds  in  the  bill 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  gentleman  Is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended in  seeing  that  these  other  pro- 
grams such  as  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  vocational  education,  are 
being  adequately  financed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  observe  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  hospital  construction 
activities  there  is  Included  $23,346,000, 
much  of  which  is  for  the  mental  re- 
tardation program,  and  $45  million  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  new  teach- 
ing facilities  under  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  we 
passed  last  year.  The  gentleman  may 
have  mentioned  it  In  his  discussion  here- 
tofore, but  I  do  not  observe  that  there 
are  any  funds  for  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  regular  Hill -Burton  construction 
program. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No,  there  are  no 
funds  for  what  we  know  as  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton construction  program,  because  the 
act  expired  and  I  believe  the  gentleman's 


committee  is  holding  hearings  now  on  a 
new  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  make  clear  in  the  Record.  The  com- 
mittee has  concluded  hearings.  We  are 
now  meeting  in  executive  session.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  get  the  schedule  of 
the  committee  rearranged.  We  had 
hoped  to  get  the  bill  out  already.  It  will 
probably  be  next  week  before  we  can  con- 
clude the  consideration  of  it.  though  we 
are  going  to  try  to  tomorrow.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  Information  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation would  very  likely  be  forthcom- 
ing should  we  get  the  authorization  ex- 
tension? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
plans  for  any  supplemental  bills  this 
year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  Is  in  the  budget 
a  certain  amount  of  funds  for  hospital 
construction,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  On  this  point  I  think  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  our  hope 
that  legislative  action  will  be  completed 
on  the  authorization  In  time  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  authorization  to  be  included  in 
the  regular  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  supplemental  would  then  be  a 
moot  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  suggestion.  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  record  here  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  our  own 
committee  and  the  States  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  continuation  of  the  program 
and  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  proj- 
ects with  reference  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  1965.  It  would 
also  be  my  hope  that  we  could  expedite 
the  consideration  of  the  authorization 
for  this  in  time  for  it  to  be  Included  In 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  know  of  no  plan  for 
a  supplemental.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  said,  if  the  legislation  is 
passed  before  the  Senate  considers  this 
appropriation  bill,  of  course  it  could  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  will  be  my  purpose, 
in  order  to  do  our  job,  to  get  it  through 
so  that  can  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  has  consvmied  28 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  subcommittee 
that  works  hard  and  long  and  accumu- 
lates more  testimony  than  any  other 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. In  reading  over  this  re- 
port I  have  but  one  disagreement  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  our  committee  report. 
What  I  quarrel  somewhat  with  is  the 
use  of  the  term  "conservative"  In  this 
report.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land insists  on  the  use  of  the  word 
"conservative"  as  the  hallmark  of  the 
report  which  we  have  before  us  today. 
I  do  not  know  what  a  liberal  report 
would  be  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  contains  $1,112  million  more  than 
the  Departments  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  Labor  appropriations 


for  fiscal  year  1964.    Under  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "conservative,"  I  would 
say  that  this  report  falls  short  of  that 
particular  label.    But  labels  sometimes 
do  not  mean  very  much  and.  insofar  as 
this  report  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is 
better  if  we  do  not  try  to  use  a  label  but 
just  say  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
$1,112   million  in  the   1965  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and   Welfare,   and  the   Department  of 
Labor,  and  a  decrease  of  some  $650  mil- 
lion from  the  President's  budget. 

It  is  only  fair,  I  think,  to  point  out 
that  about  $1  billion  of  the  Increase  In 
this  1965  bin  is  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  last  year  of  four 
programs.  Those  four  programs  are  the 
Health  Professions  Assistance  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Expansion  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  and 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Training 
Act.  President  Johnson  asked  for  a  total 
of  $1,554  million  to  finance  these  four 
new  programs  for  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965.  The  committee  has  reduced  the 
Johnson  request  for  1964  and  1965  for 
these  four  programs  by  a  total  of  $500 
million.  We  have  included  a  total  of 
$1,058  million  to  finance  these  four  pro- 
grams as  compared  with  President  John- 
son's request  of  $1,554  million  for  these 
programs. 

Here  is  how  the  reductions  were  made. 
In  the  Health  Professions  Assistance  Act, 
the  budget  asked  for  $115  million  for 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  to  finance  this 
program.  The  committee  has  combined 
1964  and  1965  and  made  available  upon 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  whether  it  be 
next  week,  next  month,  or  June,  a  total 
of  $85  million  or  a  reduction  of  $30 
million  from  the  budget  request. 

In  vocational  education,  the  commit- 
tee was  asked  to  provide  $243  million  in 
the  budget  submission.  The  committee 
has  made  available  $183  million  for  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965  or  a  reduction  of  $60 
million  in  the  budget. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education  facili- 
ties, the  budget  documents  requested 
$730  million  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
and  the  committee  has  made  available 
$463  million  for  1964  and  1965. 

For  manpower  training  the  commit- 
tee was  asked  to  provide,  for  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965,  a  total  of  $466  miUion. 
The  committee  has  recommended  for  fis- 
cal years  1964  and  1965,  $327.9  million, 
or  a  reduction  of  some  $138  million  on 
this  particular  program. 

The  bill  is  a  difficult  bill  on  which  to 
make  reductions,  particularly  when  deal- 
ing with  the  new  programs.  I  add  that 
there  are  before  the  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent time  requests  for  new  authorizations 
for  new  programs  to  be  auiministered  by 
the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Labor  which  total  $1.5 
billion,  in  addition  to  the  programs 
funded  in  this  particular  bill. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  action  the  Congress  will  take 
on  the  new  program  requests  for  these 
two  departments,  but  I  predict  that  we 
shall  have  not  heard  the  end  of  appro- 
priations for  these  two  departments  when 
we  act  upon  the  bill  today,  because  all  of 
the  increased  poverty  program  spending. 
hospital  construction  spending,  and 
spending  for  many  other  new  programs 
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presently  pending  before  legislative  corh 
mittees  will  be  considered  at  some  fii- 
ture  Ume  in  connection  with  requests 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  transmitted 
by  the  administration  when  these  nw 
programs  are  enacted. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  tvo 
deletions  which  were  made  in  the  bud?  et 
by  the  committee  in  the  area  of  con- 
struction. . 

The  committee  deleted  funds  for  the 
planning  of  new  Pood  and  Drug  buildiilgs 
in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area.  It  a  so 
deleted  the  funds  for  the  establishme  nt 
of  the  environmental  health  center  m 
the  Washington.  D.C..  area. 

My  vote  was  cast  to  delete  those  fur  ds 
because  of  the  heavy  concentration  of  "e- 
search  activities  and  bureaucracy  in  g(  n- 
eral  in  this  particular  section  of  ihe 
United  States. 

Other  committees  of  the  Congress  at 
this  time  are  receiving  recommendatii  )ns 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  uid 
from  the  civil  defense  planning  grdup 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  gre  it- 
er dispersal  of  these  activities,  so  t  lat 
they  will  not  be  concentrated  in  one  a  rea 
of  the  United  States. 

We  had  before  us  the  broad  budiet 
covering   all  departments,  and  leaned 
that  President  Johnson,  in  submitting 
his   recommendations   to   the   Congiess 
this  year,  provided  that  74  percent  of  all 
the  construction  money  for  new  research 
facilities  be  concentrated  in  the  coaital 
States.     We  have  seen  this  trend   de- 
veloping for  the  past  10— yes.  15  yeirs. 
There  has  been  a  concentration  in  space, 
military,  health,  atomic  energy,  and  all 
the  large  research  installations,  in  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  United  States.    T  'his 
has  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
Midwestern  region  of  the  United  States. 
I    refer    particularly    to    the    Big    Ten 
schools,  and  include  with  the  Big  Ten 
schools  the  University  of  Notre  Dime 
and  also  the  University  of  Chicago.    '  'his 
complex  of  graduate  schools  in  the  ^  [id- 
western  section  of  the  United  States  is 
sunplying  the  greatest  number  of  ad- 
vanced degrees,  on  a  percentage  basis  to 
enrollment,  of  any  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

My  own  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a 
higher  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  here  in  Wiish- 
ington,  D.C..  than  any  other  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  country. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  exodis  of 
advanced  degree  personnel  from  the  1  lid- 
western  area  of  the  United  States  tc  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  United  States?  The 
reason  is  simple  to  explain.  Eighty- four 
percent  of  all  of  the  basic  research  i tork 
being  done  in  the  United  States  todiy  is 
being  done  with  Federal  tax  dollar;. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  concentration  of  research  facili- 
ties is  in  the  coastal  States.  The  only 
place  that  these  people  can  receiv(  the 
employment  and  the  compensation  they 
should,  and  pursue  the  work  which  they 
have  trained  for  with  their  advanceii  de- 
grees, is  in  these  coastal  States  wherfe  the 
Federal  financing  of  these  research  proj- 
ects has  been  concentrated  for  the  past 
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few  years.    This  is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  of  a  problem,  and  unless  we  in  the 
Congress  are  willing   to  face  up  to  it 
and  are  willing  to  look  at  this  problem  of 
the  disbursement  of  our  research  dol- 
lar on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  we  will 
be  creating  in  the  great  midwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  an  economic 
wasteland.    I  say  this  because  whether 
it  be  in   the   area  of  health   research, 
atomic  energy  research,  space  research, 
or  defense  research,  we  find   that  the 
procurement  dollars  follow  the  location 
of  the  research  dollars  to  a  very  marked 
degree.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
research  contracts  are  not  awarded  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis  but  are  awarded 
on  an  assignment  basis.    This  is  some- 
thing that  I  think  we  should  call  to  the 
attention   of   legislative    committees    as 
well  as   all  Members  of   the  House   of 
Representatives  so  that  we  can  have  a 
better  development  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole    which  development  is  being  re- 
tarded in  certain  sections  through  the 
manner  in  which  these  research  dollars 
are   disbursed.     In   these   hearings   we 
developed  some  very  interesting  points 
and  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  discussion,  con- 
cerning the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion which  we  had  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.     This 
begins  on  page  1312  of  our  hearings.    I 
have  been  alarmed  as  I  have  watched 
the  growth  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration,  during   the   period   of    12 
years  that  I  have  served  on  this  subcom- 
mittee on  appropriations,  at  the  large 
number  of  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion people    who   are   hired    from   this 
agency  who  go  to  work  for  concerns  that 
are  regulated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration.   I   am   not   so   concerned 
with  the  fact  that  these  employees  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  come 
back  and  testify  publicly  before  hearings 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
conducts  on  the  use  of  this  or  that  drug, 
or  on  the  use  of  this  or  that  additive  in 
food    and  so  forth,  because  these  are 
public  hearings  and  the  record  is  open 
for  anyone  to  see.    I  am,  however,  con- 
cerned about  another  phase  of  this. 

We  found  on  the  first  survey,  that  dur- 
ing the  last  5 -year  period  83  former 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  em- 
ployees had  gone  to  work  for  regulated 
concerns  and  we  found  some  96  former 
employees  that  are  still  to  be  reported 

on. 

I  believe  you  will  find  a  major  portion 
of  these  96  former  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration employees  are  working  for 
regulated  concerns 


Here  is  what  happens.  A  concern 
makes  a  breakthrough  with  some  drug 
or  with  some  other  product  that  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  agency.  It  has  spent,  in 
many  cases,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  development  of  this  prod- 
uct through  research.  They  have  pro- 
prietary rights  to  these  products.  The 
employee  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  given  all  of  the  in- 
formation as  to  the  ingredients,  the 
formula,  the  manner  in  which  this  or 
that  product  was  manufactured.  This 
has  to  be.  This  information  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  But  immediately  that 
particular  employee  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Adm-inistration  becomes  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  a  competing  concern. 
His  knowledge  could  be  valued  in  some 
cases  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

These  particular  concerns  that  are  in 
competition  go  out  and  try  to  outbid  one 
another  for  the  services  of  the  evaluator 
that  had  access  to  all  of  this  confidential 
information  on  the  development  of  this 
or  that  product  and  that  particular  per- 
son can  command  a  tremendous  salary 
in  private  industry  because  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  able  to  gain 
through  the  study  and  through  the 
analysis  of  that  product. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  in  answer  to  my 
question  in  a  very  minor  survey  of  4  or 
5  weeks  that  some  83  individual  em- 
ployees of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration had  moved  in  this  direction. 
There  are  some  96  on  whom  we  are  still 
checking.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
should  give  serious  thought  and  con- 
sideration to  this,  a  new  conflict-of- 
interest  problem  which  is  going  to  be 
with  us  to  a  much  larger  extent  as  we 
face  the  next  10  or  15  years  when  more 
and  more  regulations  in  the  field  of  food, 
drugs  cosmetics  and  many  of  the  other 
new  types  of  products  will  be  issued  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  both  we 
in  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Crovernment  must  take  more  in- 
terest in.  If  the  executive  branch  will 
not  police  itself  in  this  area,  then  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly. We  started  this  year,  through 
the  development  of  this  record,  to  go 
into  an  area  which  needs  to  be  examined 
to  a  much  larger  extent  in  our  hearings 

next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  complete  my 
remarks.  I  will  place  in  the  Record  mate- 
rial showing  some  pertinent  comparisons 
with  regard  to  Federal  employment  pro- 
vided by  funds  in  the  bill. 


Comparison  of  estimnterl  number  of  permanent  postHons  P--'/^,!.'" '^Z/'"  «'^"'  '*''  """^^*' 
'  ^  authorized  for  1964  and  number  requested  for  1966 


1964 


Labor j-,v--iV'"' 

Health,  E-lucation,  and  ^^elfa^e 

Other - --■ 

Total     


8.452 

77.05.S 

4.788 

90.298 


Oripinal 

196o 
budget 


S.542 

79.421 

4.994 

92,957 


Revised 
budppt 


8.543 

78.811 

4.984 


Bill 


92.337 


H.346 

78. 328 

4.840 

91.514 


Bill  compared  with— 


1964 


-106 

+1,270 

+52 

+1,216 


Orieinal 

1965 
budget 


-196 

-1,093 

-154 


-1,443 


Revised 

1965 
budget 


-196 
-483 
-144 


-823 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  support  this  T^f^^l^^^^f^.'l^^^^^^  r^furtheTe^nTrenr  TZl^L^'oi 
bill.    I  believe  the  committee  was  wise  PfJ^^jJ^^/^^^P^'J^^^JJ^;^  j^^rease   of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  combining  the  supplemental  appro-  ^«   JvWch  J^J^^^^^^^^'"'''  ^Thg^g  is  also  included  in  this  bill  $287.- 
priation  requests  with  the  1965  budget  ^^ar^y  $218  r^Uon  ove^l^^^^^^                ^  853.000  for  Defense  educational  activities 
request   for   health  P^^^^^^^^^^,  ^^^^J"  „ante  t^tSfs totes  f?r  unemployment  which  includes,  of  course   the  contribu- 
tional  assistance,  for  vocational  educa-  g^^Jf^^^^  and  employment  security  tions  to  student  loan  funds.    The  com- 
tion.  for  higher  education  facilities  and  ^P^Xn     This  is  an  increase  in  mittee  has  also  been  very  generous  m 
for    the    manpower     ram^ng    Program,  f^^^f  ^J^^^^^  ^"30  ^iUion.    The  com-  allocation  of  funds  for  the  education  of 
We  have  made  a  reduction  of  $500  mil-  J^,\^,fi^^^^  °' "5!^^^   that  "priority  in  use  the   handicapped    and   cooperative    re- 
lion  in  these  four  Programs  from  the  re-  ^^/^^^^/^P^^^^f  f of  emp^^^  search.    I  should  point  out  that  the  U.S. 
quests  of  the  President  but  I  am  sure  ^  «iese  l^^^l'^^J^^^l  ^f  the  unem-  office  of  Education  is  growing  by  leaps 
that  the  fundmg  levels  which  we  have  must  be^  and  I  ^o^d  add  to  that,  from  a  and  bounds.    As  I  recall,  back  in  1958 
provided  will  be  adequate  to  carry  on  P^^^^^^i^S^i^t  of              that  emphasis  there  were  some  500  employees  m  the 
these    programs   to   a   high    degree   of  P^J^^U^  ^JJ^^  those  unemployed  who  u  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  request 
efficiency     The   funds    for   these    pro-  ^>JouJ^  ^J^X^^S^^  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  was  for   3 
grams  will  be  made  imrnediatjly  avail-  ^J^^°^X^^^^^^^^                     than  putting  times  that  number,  to  something  in  the 
able  upon  the  passage  of  the  act.  'o  mu^h  eSha^S  on  the  coUege  gradu-  neighborhood  of  1.500.  but  I  would  go 
I  am  supportmg  this  bill  and  I  hope  f^^^^J,  would  seem  to  me  that  those  back  once  again  to  what  I  said  in  my 
that  we  wiU  have  a  strong  vote  in  sup-  ate.     It  woma  ^                              ^^^^  remarks-that  we   cannot  keep 

''''I'^.l  ?rnm%lTinois   [Mr    Mi<i^]  tSiS   prSuction   manager.   $10,000.   a  Health  Service."  but  I  would  point  out 

'^M  TiCHeT   Mr  cliai^an^'l^^nt  cop^l'rfter  at  a  salary  of  $21,000  aji  in-  ^^at  we  are  spending  considerable  sums 

to^v  that  I  fully  embrace  the  remarks  dustrial   relaUons   manager    $10  000    a  ^^  this  area. 

0°  Uie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  copy  supervisor  with  a  range  of  $20,000  to  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^r  expenditures  as  fol- 

JliRD]  Ind  would  underscore  what  he  $25,000   a  ^opy  group  head  at  $20^000.  ^  i^ws  for  the  PubUc  Health  Service: 

dtsting^she^chairmanofthesubcom-     f  taklng^^^^^fts^SS^'nLn^^^^     Coirm.unicable    disease    actlvl- 
"?rf  •  Wl  Srno't^Teye^'^^^^^^^^^^  ^lUs^^%hre  ^^e  Ste^S^oyU^     CorunltV-.-eaTti^pVaclIce  and 

say  this  for  him.  he  is  always  consid-     jdequately  eqi^P^^^^^  SS  o°/venereal  diseases..-     10  030  0^ 

erate  of  the  minority's  view  and  gives     form  this  function  ana  tnepracL  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  resources.,      eesi.ooo 

m  amole  opportunity  to  develop  our  own     concentrating  on  the  placement  01  exec  services  and  resources.      4, 031, 000 

Cis    somSng^a^t'ogeXr    different  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Se^^^^^^^^  H^^^^J^^r"^  ^"^^r!     85.782.000 

from  what  I  believe  to  be  conservative,  designed  Pnmanly  to  ^elp  those   who  ^^^^^^-——-^^-^^,^^^, 

The  facts  are.  the  total  amount  of  direct  really  need  some  form  of  assistance  m  HeaUh^proje^i^^  suppiementoi 

appropriations  for  both  the  Department  finding  a  job  Ariministration  ap-        estimate) 

of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health.         The  Food  ^^^^^^^^^^'^^%T^^  ^^^  George   Washington   University 

Friiiratinn    and  Welfare    and  their  re-  propnation  is  now  up  to  $39, ^""•"""•^V        Hospital  construction —--^^n-;^ 

year,  or  an  increase  of  bettei  than  $1.1     r^»";l«''°„''^'^  Committee  on  the  use  of     Air  poHutlon  (1964  .upplemen- 

"Tis  true  that  the  hi.  increases  in    ^^^rT^lZ'Z^l'^^^T''"'     ---^2.' Vn^n^'rlnVVni -7;-;"^ 

z'!^%TSTr.^cpo^^^  *i-rrrvL^rtJ^?n"^nfoV?hS:  '^s ss^-irr^f.-"-:  3,..s.ooo 

?he'£^on'i;i^s°LTaTt«S^      SH^HtV-^S 'Sre?  in    ^'TX  '^^-S,.--^^'    --- 
the   President   and   his   administration,     tration  of  lurtner  reaerdi  ittcn  Hospitals  and  medical  care..-    52.710,000 

contimie  to  enact  new  authorizing  leg-     the  Washmgton  area.  .,   .     ^^^     foreign  quarantine  activities...      6,861.000 

Sation       we    on    the    Appropriations  I^.  ^^e  ^--^^tlhe  buf  mdudes  $18^^^^  Now    in  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 

Committee  are  foreclosed  from  ^legis-  sigmficant  t^f  the^^^^^^^//^  J,'°'^.  th^National  Institutes  of  He^th.  there 

onL^'reTo^'se^'irtr  fmS^^^  oMiSl-  S'nsTn'^anfLpr^v^ent  of^ocational  is  over  $1  billion  in  this  bill,  as  follows: 

?atfoiL  a^d  guidel^^^^^^       report  Ian-  education.   This  is  over  $148  rmllion  more  G^^erai  research  and  services.  $162,959,000 

tations   and   guiaeimes   oy       y  ^^  appropriated  for  the  current  Biologies  standards...  ...--        4.969.000 

S^^Se.  National     Institute     of     ChUd 

I  believe  the   subcommittee  took  the  fiscal  ^f^^.                       ,            remarks    I  health  and  Human  Develop- 

nrnner    course    in    eliminating    supple-  At  the   beginiung   of  my  remants.  i        n^                            42,696.000 

men'Tal  requests  for  the  balance  of  this  made  mention  of  t^f  addi^iomnegis^^^  NaTonaf  Cancer  "institute...      140,011,000 

fiscal  year  tying  them  together  with  the  tive  enactments  of  the  Congress  whch  ^  institute  of  Mental 

rSuLt!  for  the  coming  year.  1965.  with  were  responsible  in  large  measure  for  up-        ^^,^^ i87. 932,  ooo 

Sauttiorttyt^Snspend^gassoon  ping  the  figures  in  this  bill.     Not  the  construction    of    community 

aS^i-roth™ioTrnr:  skS^irSSL^  1  ^'B^^^  -^Z 

S^roSlfSs"   °"   ""^'   ""   "*  rfi=ld^a\'"'iirmimr  the         Research «.-.000 
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National  Institute  of  Arthritis 

and  Metabolic  Diseases $112,060,000 

National    Institute    of    Allergy 

and   Infectious    Diseases 69,  847,  oqO 

National    Institute    of    Neuro- 

loelcal   Diseases   and   Bllnd- 

nMS 87,621.0<^0 

Grants     for     construction     of  I 

health  research  facilities 58.  000,  OOO 

This  brings  the  total  figure  for  Public 
Health  Service  to  $1,582,154,000.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
say  that  last  year  I  was  opposed  to  o^r 
embarking  upon  a  big  construction  pro- 
gram for  an  Environmental  Health  Cen- 
ter for  this  project  would  ultimately  cost 
some  $50  million  or  more  and  that,  In 
my  opinion,  adequate  work  was  currently 
being  done  at  the  Taft  Center  in  Cincin- 
nati.   Now  I  am  not  so  sure  that  in  tnc 
future  we  will  not  have  to  proceed  witjh 
something  better,  but  I  for  one  shafll 
never  give  in  to  the  establishment  of  thjis 
Center   here   in   the   Washington   are^. 
There  is   absolutely   no   reason   in   tl^e 
world  why  we  have  got  to  have  such 'a 
concentration  of  Federal  facilities  here 
in  the  Washington  area  and  some  of  us 
out    in    the    Midwest    particularly    ate 
going  to  have  to  join  forces  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  opposition  to  this  concen- 
tration if  that  is  what  is  necessary  to 
convince   any   administration  in  power 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  these  Federal  facilities. 
I  can  guarantee  that  if  there  were  in 
establishment  of  this  kind  in  my  home 
State  of  Illinois,  we  would  not  be  pe^- 
tioning  the  Federal  Government  for  spje- 
cial  grants  for  school  construction  unc^r 
the  federally  impacted  school  bill,  asjis 
the  case  here  in  the  neighboring  Staljes 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.    Federal  eifa- 
ployees  with  long  tenure  at  a  given  in- 
stallation ought  to  be  treated  like  ordi- 
nary citizens  and  they  should  pay  lodal 
taxes  to  support  the  education  Oi  thiir 
children,  just  like  everyone  else  has  to  do. 
The  only  justification  in  my  opinion  ijor 
the  granting  of  this  assistance  is  in  tn^ly 
defense  establishment  areas  where  th<ire 
are  great  influxes  of  trarisient  Defense 
Department  personnel. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  BoltcnI. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Jlr. 
Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  on  this  bill.  I 
had  very  much  hoped  that  before  this 
time  I  would  have  been  able  to  submit 
a  bill  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  whjch 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris)  has  submitted  to  the  committee 
of  which  he  is  chairman.  Mine  would 
have  been  on  the  matter  of  training  b<(d- 
side  nurses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  to  do  o  ily 
with  the  appropriation  of  money  for  he 
purpose  of  teaching  chiefs,  but  not  [n- 
dians.  They  are  all  to  be  degree  nurses 
of  some  kind.  Of  course,  there  are  lot 
enough  of  these,  that  I  grant.  There  is 
a  tragic  lack  of  nursing  care  for  ;he 
sick  in  this  country.  There  is  a  •ber- 
riflc  gap  between  these  top  degjree 
nurses  and  the  practical  nurses  who'  do 
what  they  are  trained  to  do  exceedingly 
well,  but  at  most  their  training  is  for  but 
1  year.  It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  care  of  the  sick  has  become 


much  more  complex,  just  as  medicine 
has  become  more  complex.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  practical  nurse 
herself  that  1  year  does  not  give  one 
what  one  needs  to  take  full  care  of  a 
sick  person.  I  am  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  practical  nurse  and  am  doing  all  I 
can  to  bring  high  standards  into  her 
legitimate  field  but  the  great  lack  at  the 
bedside  is  not  being  filled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  1956,  I  sub- 
mitted a  bill  to  the  committee  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  setting  up  of  what 
I  hoped  would  be  the  last  research  group. 
Since  then  we  have  had  one  research 
group  after  another  doing  one  research 
project  after  another  gathering  dust  on 
the  shelves.  But  there  has  been  no  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  worked  with 
the  nursing  profession  longer  than 
many.  I  have  considered  it  one  of  the 
great  privileges  that  has  been  mine  to  be 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  care  of  the  sick. 
I  know  very  poignantly  that  our  great 
need  is  nurses  who  will  nurse  at  the  bed- 
side. We  need  at  least  50,000  of  them. 
We  are  closing  wards  and  at  the  same 
time  building  new  hospitals.  But  who  is 
going  to  staff  those  hospitals?  How  are 
we  going  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  those 
new  hospitals  when  we  shut  wards  In  the 
old  hospitals? 

Yes;  we  need  to  renew  and  repair  the 
old  ones.  We  need  to  do  better  work  in 
them.  We  need  reorganization  of  the 
methods  employed  in  them,  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  so  to  speak.  But  how  are 
we  going  to  get  that  unless  there  is  a  real 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  nursing 
profession  itself  that  there  is  this  huge 
gap  between  our  degree  nurses  and  the 
practical  nurse?  I  agree  that  the  prac- 
tical nurse  is  a  marvelous  addition  to  the 
forces  that  take  care  of  the  sick  in  this 
country.  But  she  is  not  sufiBciently 
trained  to  assume  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  a  professional  nurse. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  do  a  job,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  need  very  definitely  such 
a  bill,  with  certain  additions,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  has 
submitted.  I  did  not  know  it  existed 
until  today,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to 
go  over  it  to  know  what  is  in  it :  but  I  am 
sure  he  and  I  could  sit  down  together 
and  get  somewhere  in  this  whole  matter. 
What  we  need  is  nurses  at  the  bedside. 
Yes,  we  need  administrators.  Yes,  we 
need  teachers.  We  cannot  add  to  the 
number  of  the  rank  and  file  unless  we 
have  more  teachers.  But  that  is  all  this 
House  has  been  doing— giving  millions  of 
dollars  to  increase  the  number  of  teach- 
ers. That  is  fine,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  there  are  sick  people  in  bed  and 
they  need  care.  They  need  far  more 
care  than  hospitals  today— with  a  very 
few  exceptions — are  able  to  give  them. 
I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  con- 
sider this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  5  additional  minutes. 
Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  the 
Surgeon  General's  consulting  group  on 
nurses.  They  issued  a  report.  It  is 
bright  green,  and  it  is  very  good  as  far  as 


it  goes.    It  calls  for  quality  in  nursing, 
the  need,  and  so  forth. 

We  also  had  a  second  group  on  evalua- 
tion of  the  professional  nurses'  trainee- 
ship  program.  It  talks  about  nurses  for 
leadership  Yes — so  do  I — but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  have  the  nurses  who 
are  going  to  take  care  of  patients  in  the 
bed.  both  in  the  hospitals  and  at  home, 
if  they  need  it. 

I  think  we  have  been  really  unfortu- 
nate in  our  lack  of  understanding  of  this 
whole  problem,  which  is  really  serious. 
Mrs.  Scott  in  her  statement  before  the 
committee  speaks  of  the  shortage  of 
nurses,  of  course,  she  is  aware  of  the 
lack  even  as  I  am  aware  of  the  changes 
that  must  be  met  in  nursing  procedures. 
The  need  is  for  much  more  than  greater 
and  broader  education.  The  need,  to 
my  mind,  is  for  vastly  more  fundamental 
training  in  the  actual  care  of  the  sick. 

There  are  two  very  critical  problems. 
One  is  the  continuation  of  the  effort  to 
supply  top  nurses.  This  committee  is  do- 
ing a  great  deal  for  this  and  women 
everywhere,  people  everywhere,  are  espe- 
cially grateful  to  this  Congress  for  its 
efforts.  The  increased  complexity  in  the 
whole  nursing  field  makes  a  very  differ- 
ent problem  from  what  it  was. 

In  1941  the  Congress  was  good  enough 
to  hsten  to  my  request  for  additional 
money  to  be  given  for  nurse  training  to 
the  Public  Health  Department.  They 
did  such  a  beautiful  job  in  increasing  the 
students  in  thp  big  schools  that  when  I 
again  came  before  the  Congress  for  more 
money  in  order  to  meet  the  even  greater 
need  through  the  war  we  established  the 
U.S.  Cadet  Corps.  That  corps  graduated 
125,000  nurses.  But  we  have  not  begun  to 
touch  the  need  of  today. 

We  have  to  have  teachers,  yes,  but  we 
do  have  to  attract  the  girls  who  are  long- 
ing to  care  for  the  sick. 

I  am  told  that  one  reason  why  there 
are  not  more  girls  going  into  nursing  is 
that  they  want  college,  they  want  to  say. 
"I  have  been  to  college."  All  right. 
Two-year  colleges  are  being  established 
all  over  the  country  with  2-year  nursing 
courses.  There  are  more  than  40  in 
California  alone.  I  am  told  that  in  every 
one  of  those  schools,  when  those  girls  go 
to  take  their  State  license  examinations, 
they  all  pass.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  license  examination  contains  to  find 
out  what  they  are  examined  in,  because 
I  have  been  told  that  there  is  very  little 
clinical  experience  in  those  2  years.  I 
want  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  who  have  had  clinical  expe- 
rience, who  know  what  it  is  to  take  care 
of  a  person  In  bed.  Many  of  us  know 
what  it  means  to  lie  in  bed  for  months 
on  end.  Have  you?  I  have,  and  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  son  who  has  been  there, 
too.  I  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
what  it  means  to  be  in  a  hospital  or  sick 
at  home,  and  so  forth.  I  think  it  should 
be  a  requirement  for  most  people. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  fine  com- 
mittee will  have  opportunity  to  give 
study  to  our  need  for  adequate  care  for 
the  sick  of  this  country  and  in  the  world. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr,  McClory]. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  that  I 
might  make  a  few  comments  and  per- 
haps address  a  few  inquiries  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  certainly  want  to  join  the  oth- 
ers who  have  paid  high  compliments  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  have  worked  with  the 
extremely  difficult  problem  of  this 
budget. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
during  the  past  year  as  a  member  of 
what  we  call  the  Jones  committee,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  investigating  primarily 
the  subject  of  water  pollution.  In  the 
course  of  our  investigations  we  have  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  other  agencies  which  are  con- 
cerned with  water  pollution  and  water 
pollution  control  and,  may  I  say,  re- 
search in  these  areas. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  on  re- 
search and  investigation  in  the  areas 
primarily  of  water  pollution  and  water 
pollution  control.  I  notice  that  on  page 
424  of  the  budget,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  undertaken  to 
identify  water  pollution  research  as  a 
specific  item,  to  correct  the  former  prac- 
tice of  spreading  it  throughout  the  entire 
budget. 

I  do  notice,  too,  that  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  up  almost  $1  billion,  almost 
20  percent,  and  that  in  the  areas  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control  I  think  the  Increase 
was  between  $5  and  $6  million,  which  is 
again  about  a  20-percent  increase  over 
what  it  was  in  the  prior  year. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Jones  committee,  I  inquired 
as  to  research  activities  planned  to  be 
carried  on  at  a  research  laboratory  down 
in  Georgia,  and  was  informed  that  a 
principal  subject  was  to  be  a  study  of  the 
adverse  effect  of  pesticides  on  water 
conditions.  Yet.  I  find  that  subject  is 
also  being  investigated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  under  a  special 
grant  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
Rutgers  University. 

Now.  these  multiple  research  programs 
have  been  explained  to  me  as  being  com- 
plementary programs,  but  I  am  still  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  overlapping  and  a  great  deal  of  dupli- 
cation. 

With  regard  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice research  programs  in  the  area  of 
water.  I  have  had  presented  to  me  a 
document  which  indicates  there  are  as 
many  as  eight  other  departments  and 
agencies  that  are  working  in  the  same 
areas  and  on  the  same  subjects.  I  want 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  comment  about 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  acid  mine 
drainage  investigation  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation is  included  in  this  bill  of 
more  than  $1,500,000.  Here  is  an  area 
where  several  departments  have  assured 
our  committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  there  would  be  co- 


operation and  coordination.  Yet.  \  am 
informed  that  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
has  unilaterally  undertaken  to  decide 
where  this  research  project  is  going  to 
be  and  has  placed  it  in  West  Virginia 
where  they  have  two  old  deep  mines  that 
are  no  longer  used.  However,  in  order 
to  do  a  competent  job  on  the  subject  of 
acid  mine  drainage,  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  perform  a  pilot  project  not 
only  with  regard  to  deep  mines  but  also 
with  regard  to  strip  mines.  The  pilot 
project  should  be  carried  on  with  regard 
to  usable  mines  where  people  are  work- 
ing and  where  there  are  employees. 
That  is  something  in  which  this  Congress 
has  an  interest  and  ought  to  have  an 
interest.  I  feel  that  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  has  departed  from  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  Jones  committee  and  from 
what  your  committee  expects  will  be 
undertaken. 

I  have  correspondence  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  which  I  will  be  happy  to 
show  to  the  Members  if  they  care  to  see 
it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  on  page  19  of  the  re- 
port we  go  into  this  very  point  that  the 
gentleman  is  making.  We  made  a  re- 
duction in  the  funds  avsdlable  for  the 
administration  of  acid  mine  drainage 
control  and  abatement.  It  Is  true  that 
we  are  still  providing  a  substantial 
amount  for  this  work,  but  we  have  made 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  budget 
request  for  this  type  of  pollution  re- 
search work. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  that.  But  I  do  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  March  5  which 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  acted  unilaterally  without  the 
kind  of  coordination  that  he  assured 
the  Congress  there  would  be. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Although  we  are  pleased  with  some  as- 
pects of  the  progress  made  at  these  meet- 
ings, we  have  some  concern  over  develop- 
ments which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  requirement  for  joint 
HEW-Interior  agreement  has  not  been  fully 
achieved.  We  refer  specifically  to  insist- 
ence of  the  Public  Health  Service  that  a 
demonstration  site  be  selected  by  February 
28,  despite  the  Indicated  and  admitted  need 
for  at  least  another  6  weeks  to  2  months 
of  field  examination  to  compile  requisite 
data,  such  as  aerial  photographs  and  water 
quality  measxirements.  In  our  opinion  the 
necessity  for  a  sound  engineering  and  sci- 
entific approach  to  site  selection  demands 
these  additional  data.  Despite  ovir  repeated 
urging  to  this  effect  at  the  Morgantown  meet- 
ing, we  have  now  been  notified  Informally 
that  a  site  has  been  selected  by  PHS  without 
our  concxirrence. 

Another  matter  of  concern  relates  to  the 
decision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  em- 
ploy aquatic  biologists  for  this  program 
rather  than  to  call  upon  specialists  of  this 
Department's  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  As  recognized  In  your  February  5 
letter   the   Bixreau   of   Sport   Fisheries   and 


Wildlife  has  a  significant  role  In  research  on 
acid  mine  water  poUutlon.  As  we  under- 
stand the  proposed  program  to  be  funded 
through  appropriations  to  HEW,  fish  and 
wildlife  Interests  have  not  been  clearly  Iden- 
tified and  there  Is  no  Intent  to  transfer 
funds  to  that  Buref.u  for  participation  In 
field  studies.  This  Is  a  serious  omission 
of  use  of  established  scientific  competency 
and  recognition  of  agency  mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  appropriations  recommended  in  this 
bill  (H.R.  10809).  I  feel  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
areas  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  else- 
where, are  excessive.  These  amounts 
should  be  reviewed  further  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  II 
of  H.R.  10809,  allowing  for  implement- 
ing provisions  of  Public  Law  88-204,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
is  of  extreme  significance  because  it  re- 
sponds to  the  urgent  need  to  help  higher 
educational  institutions  plan  for  the  in- 
creased enrollments  ahead  which  are 
estimated  to  double  in  the  next  10  years. 
The  institutions  themselves  do  not 
have  the  ready  resources  to  make  avail- 
able the  academic  facilities  which  are 
anticipated  to  be  very  necessary  if  they 
are  to  keep  pace  with  that  enrollment, 
and  keep  pace  with  that  enrollment,  we 
must — at  almost  any  cost. 

Until  adequate  college  facilities  are 
available  and  within  reach  of  all  our 
able  young  people,  time  is  wasting  away 
and  we  are  depriving  our  Nation  of  its 
greatest  natural  resource  in  failing  to 
develop  the  unlimited  potentials  at  our 
disE>osal  and  command. 

The  loan  and  grant  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-204,  according  to  college  and 
university  officials  all  over  the  coimtry 
are  the  only  hope  to  meet  the  foreseeable 
needs  in  education.  The  obsolete  struc- 
tures must  be  modernized  to  conform  to 
progress;  new  facilities  must  be  con- 
structed where  needed;  engineering, 
medical,  scientific  and  other  technical 
fields  must  be  expanded  and  new  grad- 
uate faculties  developed  if  we  are  to 
produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  qualified 
personnel  needed  by  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment and  for  research  and  teaching. 
It  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  this 
body  to  see  that  opportimities  for  higher 
education  are  not  denied  to  any  of  our 
young  people  "because  there  is  no  room." 
The  burden  rests  on  us  today  to  provide 
for  the  expansion  of  high  quality  educa- 
tion and  research  in  the  technical  fields 
which  are  so  essential  to  national  de- 
fense and  security  and  continued  eco- 
nomic growth. 

There  was  lethargy  and  complacency 
in  America  before  October  4,  1957.  when 
a  spacecraft  called  sputnik  challenged 
our  claim  of  world  leadership.  We  were 
rudely  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
the  prerequisite  of  education  and  train- 
ing our  young  people.  We  were  awak- 
ened, sure  enough,  but  not  enough  has 
been  done  to  make  up  for  the  time  we 
lost  prior  to  1957. 

We  cannot  recall  the  lost  time,  and  we 
cannot  dwell  on  post  mortems  for  lost 
opportunities,  but  we  can  establish  an 
accelerated    program    of    education    in 
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1964.    We  have  no  choice — we  not  on^y 
can.  we  must 

Public  Law  8S-204  pro\ides  for  a  pr6 
gram  of  matching  grants  for  assistance 
to  junior  colleges  and  technical  Inst  I 
tutes  and  for  the  establishment  of  gra^ 
uate  schools  or  graduate  centers  created 
by  the  mergence  and  cooperative  effonts 
of  two  or  more  institutions  in  providing 
research  projects.  Both  of  the  prograi^s 
are  designed  to  strengthen  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  junior  colleges  wJJl 
help  alleviate  the  overcrowded  conditiohs 
at  the  4-year  colleges  and  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  establishment  of  the  grad- 
uate centers  will  promote  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  graduate  facilities.  The  do- 
operative  endeavors  of  educational  insti- 
tutions will,  without  doubt,  provide  lar 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  t  le 
strengthening  and  effectiveness  of  le- 
sc&rch 

The  libraries,  laboratories,  and  tie 
classrooms  provided  by  Public  Law  88- 
204  are  urgently  needed — the  classrooms 
to  house  the  expanded  enrollment,  aid 
the  laboratories  and  libraries  to  accoi(n- 
modate  the  ever-growing  voliune  of  re- 
search knowledge. 

The  $463,150,000  proposed  for  19  55. 
although  not  sufficient  in  comparison  to 
the  need  and  urgency,  is  a  trend  in  the 
right  direction.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  10809. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  iim 
dismayed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
able  to  pass  appropriations  for  the  .li- 
brary Services  Act  this  afternoon. 

Certainly,  as  the  subcommittee  made 
clear  to  the  full  Appropriations  Con- 
mittee  last  Friday,  there  is  no  good  n  a- 
son  why  the  administration  failed  to 
deliver  the  necessary  reports  so  that  1  he 
appropriations  could  be  enacted  at  tiis 
time. 

In  fact.  I  attended  the  White  House 
signing  on  February  11,  and  cannot  in- 
agine  why  this  featm-e  of  the  Hi:W 
appropriations  was  not  dispatched  in 
the  normal  course  of  events. 

Surely,  as  the  President  indicated  at 
the  White  House  signing,  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant piece  of  legislation  in  that  it 
expands  the  historic  Library  Services 
Act  of  1956  to  include  communities  with 
over  10.000  population. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  the  pcint 
that  the  importance  of  this  program  i  nd 
the  necessity  for  its  expansion  was  mani- 
fest because  of  the  great  nationwide  in- 
terest in  reading,  and  the  importanc^  of 
outstanding  libraries  in  every  community 
of  the  Nation.  J 

The  outstanding  western  Massachu- 
setts libraries  in  my  district  are  in  im- 
mediate need  of  the  matching  grant 
money  allotted  under  the  terms  of  the 
Library  Services  Act.  which  is  now  public 
law  of  the  land.  I 

I  understand  that  it  was  5  days  after 
hearings  closed  on  the  HEW  approptia- 
tions  that  the  administration  followed 
through  with  the  necessary  reports,  i 

All   told,   it  has  been   pending   since 
January  when  the  legislation  cleared 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  to  me  imperative  that 
mediate  action  be  taken  on  the  library 


services  legislation.    I  plan  to  watch 


very  closely  in  the  Senate,  and  I  hope 
their  deliberation  will  expedite  the  act. 
I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  they 
will,  because  the  strength  of  our  coim- 
try  may  very  well  turn  upon  the  continu- 
ity and  strength  of  our  libraries  and  the 
ability  of  ovu-  citizens  to  have  access  to 
the  information  available  at  libraries 
throughout  the  land. 

And  finally,  what  is  discouraging  about 
this  whole  situation  is  the  fact  that  this 
is  National  Library  Week,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  ideal  time  to  start  circu- 
lating the  funds  that  have  been  granted 
to  the  libraries.  Instead  we  have  to  wait 
and  give  token  praise  to  these  institu- 
tions during  their  week  in  1964. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  aspect  of  this  bill  that  troubles 
me  greatly.  The  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  cut  the  appropriations 
for  day  care  centers  by  $2  million.  Why? 
This  Nation  is  engaged,  theoretically, 
in  an  effort  to  overcome  abject  poverty. 
Of  all  the  problems  that  arise  out  of 
broken  homes  or  "part  time"  homes  in 
the  cities  of  this  country,  the  worst  is 
the  infection  of  the  little  ones.  If  the 
young  children  are  brought  up  in  an 
uncared  for.  hostile,  tension-ridden  en- 
vironment they  cannot  be  expected  to 
become  responsible  adults.  The  conse- 
quences are  school  dropouts,  narcotics 
addiction,  crime,  and  all  of  the  other  sad 
and  sick  results  that  in  turn  contribute 
to  the  further  illness  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  day  care  center  program  was  de- 
signed to  rescue  the  little  ones  before 
this  could  happen.  The  day  care  center 
program  is  designed  to  give  children  the 
right  start  in  life  so  that  we  legislators 
will  not  be  required  to  enact  crash  pro- 
grams for  the  adults  when  it  is  too  late. 
Dav  care  centers  have  proven  themselves 
in  New  York  City.  In  thousands  of  cases 
where  the  mother  works  to  round  out  the 
family  income,  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  family  is  without  a  father,  day  care 
centers  have  saved  the  children. 

Every  cent  that  has  been  asked  for  in 
the  day  care  centers  is  money  well  spent 
and  an  investment  with  high  return  to 
the  citizens  and  the  taxpayers. 

I  know  from  past  history  that  an  effort 
to  restore  $2  million  by  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  would  not  be  im- 
mediately successful,  because  of  the 
unanimous  committee  position  on  the 
subject.  However,  I  do  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  make  the  restoration, 
strengthen  this  part  of  the  bill,  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  strengthen  our  day  care 
centers  in  our  cities.  If  there  ever  was  a 
program  that  had  a  minimum  of  red  tape, 
a  maximimi  of  highly  dedicated  people 
connected  with  it,  and  a  maximum  of  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayers,  it  is  the  day  care 
program.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  higher  ap- 
propriations in  the  future  for  crash  pro- 
grams for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  adult  world,  a  more  significant  in- 
vestment in  the  children's  world  in  this 
area,  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  add  that  even- 
tually separate  and  special  legislation  is 
required  in  this  area.  The  day  care  cen- 
ter program  has  been  given  such  wide 
recognition  for  excellence  that  it  needs 
ills     separate  handling  and  substantial  au- 


the 


Im- 


thorizations  and  appropriations.  The 
amount  provided  in  this  bill  is  a  begin- 
ning, but  it  is  far  less  than  what  is 
needed. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  happily  enthusiastic  in  my 
support  of  H.R.  10809  as  I  have  been  of 
all  the  measures  from  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  whom 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  this  generation,  certainly  in  the  field 
of  education  and  health.  Mr.  Fogarty, 
as  is  well  and  accurately  known,  refused 
a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  offered  him  on 
a  silver  platter,  in  order  that  he  might 
continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  health, 
labor,  and  education  from  the  vantage 
position  of  chairman  of  this  most  im- 
portant subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Under  date  of  April  10,  1964,  President 
George  W.  Beadle,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  wrote  me: 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  been  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  time  when  Congress  will 
provide  the  necessary  appropriations  to  im- 
plement the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  We  have  three  projects  on  the 
drawing  boards  at  the  present  time  for  which 
we  would  like  to  apply  for  the  maximum  loan 
and  grant  amounts  and  proceed  with  the 
construction  involved.  You  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  nature  of  these  facilities:  (1) 
Renovation  of  Cobb  Hall,  approximately 
66,300  square  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $2  million. 
This  building  will  provide  usable  classroom 
space  after  renovation.  (2)  A  new  chemistry 
building.  approAlmately  87,000  square  feet, 
at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000  to  provide  additional 
laboratory  and  research  facilities  for  our 
rapidly  increasing  enrollments  In  this  dis- 
cipline.    (3)   A  new  $12  million  library. 

The  first  project  is  ready  for  the  taking 
of  bids,  and  the  second  will  be  in  the  same 
situation  in  3  months.  Prompt  action  by  the 
Congress  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
expand  our  facilities  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  I  hope  you  will  support  the  appropria- 
tion measure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Beadle. 

I  am  informed  that  the  bill  now  before 
us  provides  ample  funds  for  the  first  two 
projects  listed  by  President  Beadle, 
which  of  course  are  subject  to  selection 
on  a  State  level.  Only  a  modest  sum, 
however,  is  available  for  library  pur- 
poses; but  this,  I  am  informed,  is  a  tem- 
porary condition  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  act  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  hearings  of  the  Fogarty 
subcommittee  on  March  18.  1964. 

Public  Law  269  cleared  Congress  in 
late  January  of  this  year  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  It  provided  for  a 
greatly  expanded  library  construction  as 
well  as  library  services  program.  The 
bill  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
February  11,  1964,  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  made  request 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  approval 
of  funds  with  which  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. This  approval,  however,  did  not 
come  until  after  the  House  subcommittee 
had  completed  its  hearings,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  conferees 
will  not  offer  objection  if,  when  this  bill 
reaches  the  other  body,  it  is  amended  to 
provide  funds  for  the  implementing  of 
Public  Law  269  and  I  hope  the  construc- 
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tion  of  the  new  $12  million  library  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty]  and  the  members  of  his  treat 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  polit- 
ical fence  for  a  good  job  magnificently 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  three  comments  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

First,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see 
that  the  subcommittee  has  acted  to  fund 
the  important  education  programs 
passed  by  the  1963  "education"  Congress. 
In  particular  I  am  pleased  that  money 
has  been  made  available  to  implement 
the  higher  education  facilities  construc- 
tion legislation  which  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  work  on  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  last  year.  The  substantive 
work  of  our  legislative  committee  in  de- 
veloping programs  such  as  this  means 
nothing  unless  it  is  subsequently  backed 
up  by  the  necessary  appropriations. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
committee  has  fully  funded  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  33  additional  se- 
curity guards  at  the  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital although  somewhat  distressed  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  severely  cut 
the  original  request  of  98  additional  se- 
curity personnel  made  by  the  hospital 
staff.  In  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee's  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  on  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  chaired  by  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Daniels  the  need  for  additional  security 
personnel  was  fully  apparent.  You  may 
recall  that  the  subcommittee  was  estab- 
lished because  of  the  serious  problem 
that  had  developed  regarding  the  serious 
crimes  committed  by  escaped  "prisoner 
patients." 

Unfortunately,  the  hospital  staff  did 
not  act  to  secure  funds  to  implement  the 
subcommittee's  suggestion  that  a  sub- 
campus  be  developed  specificiillv  <'or 
"prisoner  patients."  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  funds  for  this  purpose  will 
be  requested  in  the  1966  budget.  In  my 
view  this  represents  an  undue  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  hospital  staff  in  resolving 
one  aspect  of  the  serious  problem  that 
the  hospital  has  had  in  dealing  with  its 
contingent  of  "prisoner  patients." 

Third,  it  is  disturbing  to  me  that  fuiids 
have  not  been  allocated  in  this  budget 
for  the  planning  of  the  proposed  En- 
vironmental Health  Center.  The  com- 
mittee report  notes  that  the  committee 
was  presented  with  "a  considerable 
amount  of  confused  and  indecisive  in- 
formation" on  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  has  been 
delayed  for  at  least  3  years  and  during 
this  period  the  eventual  consolidation  of 
various  related  environmental  research 
activities  has  also  been  delayed.  This 
is  not  a  healthy  situation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  furnished  all  the  information  it  needs 
to  act  on  this  important  project  at  some 
point  in  the  legislative  process  and  that 
the  executive  branch  of  government  will 
"speak  with  one  voice"  to  the  Congress 
on  this  matter. 

For  the  Record,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  siibmit  the  text  of  testimony  sub- 


mitted by  Secretary  Celebrezze  favormg 
the  location  of  the  bulk  of  this  important 
project  in  Beltsville.  Md. 

Contrary  to  what  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  assume.  I  do  not  believe  that 
every  Government  installation  should  be 
located  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  or  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  principles  of 
economy,  efficiency,  and  good  manage- 
ment require  that  a  rational  determina- 
tion be  made  in  each  case  regarding 
whether  the  proposed  function  can  best 
be  accomplished  here  at  the  seat  of  our 
National  Government.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  location  or  expansion  of  facil- 
ities in  this  area  is  bad  per  se  anymore 
than  I  believe  that  the  operations  of  our 
Federal  Government  should  be  decen- 
tralized to  provide  every  community  in 
the  United  States  with  some  type  of  in- 
stallation. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  question  of  whether 
Federal  facilities  should  be  located  within 
or  outside  of  the  Washington  area.  Each 
of  us  is  concerned  with  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment and  orderly  development  of 
Federal  activities  and  consequently  I  am 
sure  we  will  give  these  points  full  con- 
sideration. 

Environmental  Health  Center 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  I  would  like  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  add  a  brief  statement 
concerning  the  request  for  planning  funds 
for  environmental  health  facilities. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

Secretary  Celebrezze.  The  budget  contains 
$1,500,000  for  1965,  to  be  added  to  $785,000 
previously  appropriated,  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  urgently  need- 
ed facilities  to  house  the  expanding  staffs  of 
the  environmental  health  programs  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  budget  did  not 
state  where  the  facilities  were  to  be  located. 

location    of    FACILITy 

Since  the  Congress  disallowed  a  similar  re- 
quest last  year  involving  a  plan  to  build  an 
environmental  health  center  at  BeltsvUle. 
Md.,  we  have  given  careful  thought  to  the 
objections  which  were  voiced  at  that  time  to 
the  further  concentration  of  research  and 
research-related  activities  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
locate  activities  here  which  could  be  per- 
formed as  effectively  or  almost  as  effectively, 
elsewhere.  Only  when  the  advantages  of  lo- 
cating research  facilities  are  very  strong 
would  we  recommend  further  concentration 
of  activities  in  this  area. 

The  result  of  our  further  review  is  to 
conclude  that,  although  there  are  certain  ap- 
plied research  and  training  activities  which 
could  be  performed  elsewhere  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  program,  the  basic  activities 
envisioned  for  our  environmental  health  cen- 
ter are  so  Interrelated  with  other  activities 
located  in  the  Washington  area  that  we 
cannot  see  how  these  activities  could  be  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  conducted  elsewhere. 

advantages     of    beltsville    LOCATION 

The  environmental  health  sciences  are 
concerned  with  the  chemistry  and  physics  of 
our  environment,  the  effects  of  environment 
on  man,  and  methods  of  control  which  might 
reduce  pollution  or  its  harmful  effect  upon 
man.  Such  work  Involves  many  scientific 
disciplines  including  chemistry,  physics, 
physiology,  biology,  toxicology,  and  pharma- 
cology, as  well  as  a  variety  of  engineering 
specialties.  The  Public  Health  Service  needs 
to  have  a  group  of  competent  scientists  In 


these  disciplines,  working  with  scientists  in 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  many  types  of  problems,  but 
particularly  on  the  much-neglected  area  of 
the  effects  on  man  of  long-term  low  dosages 
of  various  toxic  chemicals  in  our  environ- 
ment. Recent  emphasis  on  the  adverse 
effects  of  pesticides  and  the  extremely  large 
and  growing  number  of  pesticides  used  both 
on  food  crops  and  for  many  urban  and 
household  purposes,  has  brought  out  how 
little  we  know  about  the  long-term  effects  of 
very  small  dosages  of  numerous  powerful 
chemical  agents  and  poisons. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  like- 
wise concerned  with  these  problems  and  Is 
planning  to  construct  a  new  laboratory  at 
Beltsville.  Md..  to  work  on  these  and  other 
problems.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
already  has  its  pesticides  research  work  cen- 
tered at  Beltsville.  Each  of  these  agencies 
has  an  important  role  related  to  its  prin- 
cipal mission.  Fundamental  research,  which 
will  underlie  the  applied  research  of  the 
other  agencies  will  be  conducted  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  In  working  on  problems 
of  this  kind,  the  advantages  of  close  prox- 
imity to  the  related  research  activities  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  obvi- 
ously great. 

I  have  used  the  Illustration  of  research 
in  the  toxicology  of  pesticides  as  an  example 
of  the  need  for  coordination  with  other  agen- 
cies and  great  advantages  of  locating  at 
Beltsville  the  basic  research  in  the  environ- 
mental health  sciences  which  underlies  spe- 
cific research  on  pesticides.  In  using  this 
illustration,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  oMi  intention  to  conduct 
all  research  on  subjects  of  this  type  in  Peti- 
eral  laboratories  with  Federal  employees. 
On  the  contrary,  we  Intend  to  make  appro- 
priate use  of  grants  to  obtain  the  support  of 
universities  and  other  nonprofit  research  In- 
stitutions to  perform  as  much  of  this  type  of 
research  as  possible.  It  may  also  prove  de- 
sirable and  even  necessary  to  use  the  con- 
tract device  to  enlist  the  special  competence 
of  industry  to  conduct  some  aspects  of  our 
research  programs  in  areas  such  as  these. 

Heretofore,  there  has  not  been  nearly  as 
intense  interest  on  the  part  of  the  scientific 
community  In  this  kind  of  research  as  In  the 
search  for  causes  and  cxu-es  of  dread  diseases. 
For  this  reason.  It  is  especially  Important  in 
this  area  of  scientific  work  to  develop  the 
capability  in  our  own  laboratories  to  perform 
those  aspects  of  research  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  being  worked  on  elsewhere. 

It  is  our  plan  to  house  at  Beltsville,  in  ad- 
dition to  personnel  who  will  be  directly  en- 
gaged in  basic  and  certain  long-term  applied 
research  in  the  environmental  health 
sciences,  the  scientific  review  staff  and  the 
administrative  staff  needed  to  conduct  the 
extramural  grant  and  contract  programs  In 
the  same  and  related  areas.  It  seems  self- 
evidently  desirable  to  coordinate  research 
performed  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
related  research  done  directly  in  Government 
laboratories  by  seeing  that  those  responsible 
for  both  are  housed  together  and  work  to- 
gether These  personnel  will  also  be  within 
easy  traveling  distance  of  the  NIH  and  other 
units  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  whom 
they  will  need  to  work  in  administering  the 
research  grant  and  training  programs. 

Another  important  function  which  can  be 
performed  far  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
In  the  Washington  area  than  elsewhere  is  the 
conduct  of  our  research  responsibilities  in 
respect  to  the  long-range  biological  effects 
of  radiation  on  man.  Such  research  and  the 
operation  of  our  national  surveillance  center 
to  keep  constant  check  on  radiation  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  and  the  effects  of 
"fallout,"  can  be  far  better  performed  in  the 
Washington  area  than  elsewhere  because  of 
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the  need  to  maintain  cloee  working  relation- 
ships with  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlMioQ. 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  NIH.  and  tie 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  all  of  whom 
have  related  responsibilities  In  this  subject- 
matter  area. 

These  functions,  together  with  certain 
related  training  and  technical  assistance  ^ 
tlvltles.  would  be  grouped  together  to  foim 
the  core  of  an  environmental  health  cen^r 
devoted  to  developing  one  of  the  most  neg- 
lected fields  related  to  the  health  of  m^n. 
The  most  appropriate,  eflfectlve,  and  efflclfflit 
location  of  a  center  to  carry  forward  th^se 
purposes  Is.  In  our  Judgment,  the  site  recotn- 
mended  last  year  at  Beltsvllle.  Md..  on  lafad 
earmarked  for  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  from  the  de- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire.  which  now  ownsilt. 
It  is  part  of  the  Beltsvllle  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Location  of  the  center  In  the  Washln, 
area  was  originally  recommended  by  a  pi 
of  distinguished  scientific  consulta: 
headed  by  Dr.  Paxil  Gross,  of  Duke  Unl 
slty,  immediate  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  It  was  subsequently  reafarmedj  by 
a  special  panel  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee 


The  size  of  the  facility  recommended 
year  was  such  as  to  house  approximately 


ast 
1  600 


of 


persons,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $34 
million.  It  was  to  be  located  on  a  Urge 
enough  piece  of  land  and  so  designed  tha  t  It 
could  be  enlarged  If  it  was  found  later  t<^  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

LOCATION    or  ONK-rOUHTH    PERSONNEL   OUTRIDE 
WASHINGTON    AREA 

We     are     currently     reviewing 
which  might  be  performed  elsewhere, 
preliminary  conclusion  Is  that  approxlni^te 
ly  a  fourth  of  the  persons  who  were 
uled  to  work  In  this  facility  could  be 
outside  the  Washington  metropolitan 
Certain  types  of  applied  research  and 
Ing  are  more  separable  than  other  ele 
Thus,  the  conclusion  Is  that  we  should 
ceed  with  a  basic  center  at  Beltsvllle  o 
proximately  300.000  square  feet,  to  prc^vlde 
faclUtles  for  approximately  1.200  people 
win  also  pursue  rapidly  to  a  conclusion 
most  appropriate  location  for  the  other 
piled  research  and  training  functions, 
urge  that  you  provide  the  full  aimoimt  ' 
planning  funds  requested   with   the 
standing  that  approximately  three-fo 
the  total  facilities  requested  will  be 
at  Beltsvllle  and  that  the  remaining  po-tion 
Is  to  be  located  if  feasible  at  an  appropriate 
site  outside  the  Immediate  Washington 
We  shall  undertake  to  Inform  your 
mittee  at  the  earliest  possible  time  of  t. 
clsion  on  the  location  of  the  functions 
which  we  are  now  seeking  an  approprlal  e 
cation  outside  the  Washington  area. 

This  concludes  my  formal  statement, 
Chairman. 

Again  I  want  to  say  I  regret  the  lengjth 
time  that  I  have  taken  but  sometimes 
I  present  my  programs  I  wonder  if  thei  e 
any  other  departments  in  the  Goverrunent 
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Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  BrsEAU  of  the  Budget. 

Washington,  DC,  July  18,  li>63 
To:  The  heads  of  executive  departments 

establishments. 
Subject:   Criteria  for  decentralizing 
activities    from     the     National 
region.  , 

1    Purpose:     Section     3(d)     of    Executive 
Order  No.  11035  of  July  9.  1962.  directs 
cles  to    'review  continuously  their  nee  3s 
space  in  and  near  the  District  of  Colt  ir 
taklng   into   account   the   feasibility   df 
centralizing  services  or  activities  which 
be    carried    on    elsewhere    without    exC- 
costs  or  significant  loss  of  efficiency." 
circular  establishes  general  criteria  to 
fWeral  departments  and  agencies  In  Ideter 
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mining  the  deslrabUlty  of  decentralizing 
agencies  or  agency  activities  from  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region. 

2    Background:  In  a  memorandum  of  No- 
vember 27,   1962.  to  the  heads  of  executive 
departments  and  establishments  and  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  President  set  forth  development  policies 
to  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  In  fulfilling  the  objectives 
of  the  year  2000  plan  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 
The  plan  projected  a  total  regional  popula- 
tion of  5  million  by  the  year  2000.     Among 
the  assumptions  on  which   that  projection 
was  based  were  that  Federal  employment  in 
the   region   would   not   exceed   450.000   and. 
secondly,  that  Federal  activities  not  essen- 
tial to  the  seat  of  Government  would  be  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  National  Capital  region. 
The  President's  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral  Office  Space  Initially  proposed  criteria 
for  decentralization  of  activities   from  the 
National  Capital  region.     These  criteria  are 
refined  and  clarified  in  this  circular. 

The  criteria  are  designed  to  provide  prac- 
tical   tests    for    determining   whether    agen- 
cies   new  or  expanding  activities,  or  existing 
activities  should  be  located  In  the  National 
Capital  region  or  located  outside  of  the  re- 
gion through  decentralization  or  delegation 
of  responsibility  to  existing  field  facilities. 
The    National    Capital    region    includes    the 
District     of     Columbia.     Montgomery,     and 
Prince   Georges  Counties  In  Maryland,  and 
Arlington.    Fairfax,     Loudoun,    and    Prince 
William  Counties  In  Virginia;   the  cities  of 
Alexandria    and    Falls    Church    In   Virginia: 
and   all   cities   now  or  hereafter  existing  In 
Maryland  or  Virginia  within  the  geographic 
area  bounded  by  outer   boundaries   of  the 
combined  area  of  aforesaid  counties. 

Development  of  a  well-informed  Judgment 
on  the  most  desirable  location  of  an  agency 
or  activity  under  review  will  require  bal- 
anced consideration  of  all  applicable  cri- 
teria: no  one  criterion  can  be  considered 
conclusive.  In  such  an  evaluation,  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  the  relation  of  the 
work  of  the  agency  to  other  agency  head- 
quarters, and  the  needs  of  persons  served  or 
affected  by  the  agency  or  activity. 

3.  Criteria  for  location  of  agencies  or  ac- 
tivities: In  formulating  and  applying  cri- 
teria regarding  the  proper  location  of  an 
agency  or  an  activity,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  its  major  purpose.  Its  principal 
working  relationships  with  other  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  activities,  and 
to  costs  and  special  requirements. 

(a)  An  agency  or  an  agency  activity  Is 
generallv  susceptible  to  location  outside  of 
the  National   Capital  region  when — 

( 1 )  It  performs  functions  or  provides  serv- 
ices to  clientele  in  a  particular  region  of  the 
countrv  other  than  Washington. 

(2)  It  Is  engaged  In  operations  to  carry 
out  well-defined  policies  and  programs  which 
require  only  limited  day-to-day  headquar- 
ters supervision. 

(3)  It  Is  a  regional,  district  or  other  field 
office  (unless  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  workload  of  the  office  Is  predominantly 
concerned  with  the  National  Capital  region) . 

(4)  It  provides  large-scale  supporting  serv- 
ices of  a  relatively  repetitive  or  routine  na- 
ture, such  as  records  maintenance;  procure- 
ment and  inventory  control;  training.  In- 
cluding the  operation  of  schools;  admin- 
istration of  real  property  and  related  en- 
gineering services:  manufacturing:  financial 
accounting  and  disbursing  activities;  or 
statistics  and  data  collection,  and  related 
fact-gathering  and  processing  operations. 

(5)  It  Is  a  review  function  or  administra- 
tive service  activity  which  could  be  per- 
formed equally  well  by  field  offices  exercis- 
ing general  supervision  over  operating  offices. 

(6)  It  operates  In  a  relatively  self-suf- 
ficient  manner,  which   does  not  require  It 


to   have    close   intra -agency   or   Interagency 
working  relationships. 

(7)  It  requires  close  coordination  with 
other  governmental  (Federal.  State  and  lo- 
cal) and  nongovernmental  activities  or  In- 
dividuals within  a  given  geographical  area 
other    than    the    National    Capital   region 

(8)  It  requires  close  coordination  or  work- 
ing relationships  with  other  Federal  activi- 
ties which  are  also  susceptible  to  decentral- 
ization or  delegation  to  a  common  new  lo- 
cation or  to  existing  field  offices  In  a  com- 
mon location  outside  the  National  Capital 

roclon 

(9)  Small  liaison  offices  In  Washington 
could   effectively   meet   headquarters   needs. 

(10)  Increased  administrative  economies, 
such  as  m  travel,  communications,  rental, 
and  recruiting,  and  Improved  efficiency,  as 
In  speed  of  decisionmaking  or  better  service 
to  the  public,  can  be  achieved  through  relo- 
cation and  its  Initial  costs  can  be  Justified 
accordingly. 

(b)  An  agency  or  agency  activity  Is  gen- 
erally not  susceptible  to  location  outside  the 
National  Capital  region  when— 

(1)  It  is  directed  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  President,  the  (Congress,  or  agency 
heads  for  continuing  consultation,  direc- 
tion, and  fixing  of  responsibility  for  gov- 
ernmental action. 

(2)  It  Is  concerned  with  establishing  na- 
tional policies  or  developing  broad  princi- 
ples and  programs  for  nationwide  applica- 
tion. ,     „^„ 

(3)  It  Involves  exercising  general  super- 
vision over  agency  operations  throughout  the 
country  to  assure  that  those  operations  are 
in  accord  with  general   national  policies. 

(4)  It  Is  an  activity  conducted  by  per- 
sons who  require  close  working  relation- 
ships with  those  who  make  or  direct  majOT 
aeency  policy  and  who  themselves  must  be 
located    in    the    National    Capital    region 

(5)  It  requires  close  coordination  or  worK- 
Ing  relationships  or  continual  communica- 
tion with  other  headquarters  agencies  the 
Congress,  or  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  individuals  located  In  the  National  Capital 

(6)°  The  costs  of  decentralization  (Incltid- 
InK  replacement  of  specialized  physical  fa- 
culties^ loss  of  personnel  with  specialized 
skills,  special  training,  relocation,  travel, 
communications,  and  disruption  of  current 
operations)    would  outweigh   benefits  to  be 

^*(7)  Workload  would  not  Justify  develop- 
ment of  additional  specialized  staffs  solely 
in  order  to  achieve  decentralization  or  dele- 

^%  ^Responsibility  for  Implementation :  Re- 
sponslbUlty  for  Implementing  the  provisions 
of  this  circular  is  assigned  as  follows: 

(a)  Department  and  agency  heads:  Depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  will  utilize  the  cri- 
teria contained  In  paragraph  3  In  continu- 
ously reviewing  their  needs  for  space  In  ana 
near  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  required 
by  section  3(d)  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11035,  and  In  determining  and  Justifying  re- 
quests for  additional  space. 

Whenever  It  is  determined  that  decen- 
tralization of  an  agency  or  segments  of  an 
agencv  is  desirable,  but  not  permissible  un- 
der existing  laws,  the  department  or  agency 
head  will  request  such  amendments  to  these 
laws  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  this 
objective.  Department  and  agency  heads  (in 
coordination  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration when  appropriate)  will  also  taKe 
such  steps  as  may  be  required  by  applicable 
statutes  and  regulations  to  secure  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  land  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  alteration,  or  leasing  ol 
facilities. 

(b)  The  General  Services  Administration. 
The  General  Services  Administration  will 
utilize  the  criteria  contained  In  paragraph  3 
in  Its  continuing  Investigation  and  survey 
of  public  building  needs  In  the  National 
Capital  region  under  the   Public  Buildings 
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Act  of  1959  and  Executive  Order  No,  11035 
and  in  reviewing  the  requests  of  each  agency 
for  new  space  or  facilities  In  the  region. 

Whenever  decentralization  of  an  agency  or 
activity  has  been  determined  to  be  desirable, 
the  General  Services  Administration.  In  co- 
ordination with  the  agency  concerned,  will 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  by  ap- 
plicable statutes  and  regulations  to  secure 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  land 
acquisition,  construction,  alteration,  or  leas- 
ing of  facilities. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  provide  assistance  to  agen- 
cies, upon  request,  In  utilizing  the  criteria 
established  by  this  circular  and  will  further 
refine  and  clarify  these  criteria  as  necessary. 
It  will  take  Into  account  these  criteria  In 
reviewing  agency  reorganization  proposals 
and  In  reviewing  agency  requests  for  funds 
for  new  space  or  facilities  In  the  National 
Capital  region. 

(d)  Consultation  with  other  agencies: 
Agencies  considering  decentralization  of  one 
or  more  of  their  activities  will  consult  with 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  (De- 
partment of  Commerce),  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  on  matters  affecting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  these  agencies.  Agencies  con- 
sidering relocation  of  existing  activities  In- 
volving the  construction  of  public  works  or 
the  location  of  new  activities  In  the  National 
Capital  region  will  consult  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  on  matters  af- 
fecting Its  responsibilities.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration will  similarly  consult  with  these 
agencies  in  reviewing  agency  proposals  for 
decentralization . 

5.  Report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
Each  department  and  agency  head  will  advise 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  not  later  than 
September  9,  1963.  of  the  procedural  arrange- 
ments (Including  assignments  of  responsi- 
bility) that  he  has  made  for  the  systematic 
utilization  of  these  criteria  In  reviewing  and 
determining  his  organization's  space  require- 
ments In  the  National  Capital  region. 

Kermxt  Gordon, 

Director. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  desire  to 
yield  any  more  time? 

Mr.  LAERD.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

educational  research   (special  foreign 
currency  program) 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$500,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available,  In  addition  to  other  appropriations 
to  such  agency,  for  payments  in  the  fore- 
going currencies. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  calls  for  the 
spending  of  nearly  $7  billion.  It  is  $1.1 
billion  above  spending  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes  as  last  year. 

I  note  in  the  report  that  this  is  called 
one  of  the  most  conservative  bills  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
recent  years.  I  wonder  if  I  am  mistaken 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  "con- 
servative." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  my  opinion. 
I  am  merely  expressing  my  opinion  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  budgets 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  many 
areas  we  should  be  spending  much  more 
money  than  the  bill  calls  for.  That  is 
why  I  call  it  conservative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  an  authorization  bill 
is  passed,  we  may  reasonably  expect  from 
$200  to  $400  million  more  will  be  needed 
to  finance  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  If  the 
Department  of  Poverty  is  established,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  that  will 
come  under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  not  sure  where 
that  is  going.  That  would  involve  ap- 
proximately another  billion  dollars,  I 
have  heard. 

There  is  $55  million  for  the  Library 
Services  Act  which  I  had  hoped  would 
be  in  this  bill,  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  gentleman  hopes 
there  will  be  another  $55  million  put  in 
the  bill  today? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  conservative  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  $55  million  is  put 
in,  the  gentleman  would  still  say  it  is 
conservative? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  not  talking 
about  action  by  the  House  today  on  the 
$55  million.  I  hoped  the  budget  re- 
quest would  have  been  submitted  in  time 
for  the  committee  to  put  it  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 
I  note  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
is  on  the  House  floor.  I  seem  to  recall 
that  when  the  $11.5  billion  tax  reduction 
bill  was  before  the  House  he  told  us  that 
we  could  take  one  of  two  roads — that 
it  would  be  the  road  toward  economy, 
if  we  were  to  have  tax  reduction,  or  we 
would  run  the  risk  of  doing  grave  damage 
to  the  finances  and  economy  of  the  coun- 
try if  we  took  the  spending  road.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  calls  for  $1.1  billion  above  the 
spending  for  last  year,  I  wonder  which 
road  we  will  be  taking  today  if  we  vote 
for  it? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  gentleman  would 
have  to  answer  that  question  for  himself. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  my 
position  on  these  matters.  I  get  very 
impatient  with  the  slowness  with  which 
we  approach  some  of  these  problems. 
Mr .  GROSS.  I  know . 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  move  faster;  to  build  more  buildings 
and  train  more  personnel  and  do  more 
research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  in  the 
hearings  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  said: 

But  to  put  It  bluntly,  this  Is  the  most 
conservative  budget  since  Mrs.  Hobby  was 
Secretary.  I  do  not  say  It  is  worse,  but  I 
say  It  is  almost  as  bad. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  said  it.  That  is  in 
the  Record.    I  cannot  take  it  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  is  $600  million 
some  below  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  million  dollars  of  that  was  in 
the  supplementals  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  some  $600  million 
below  the  budget  estimates,  but  still  $1.1 


billion  above  the  spending  for  last  year 
and  still  it  is  called  conservative. 

Mr.  FOGARTY,    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  State  of  Louisiana  owes 
the  Federal  Government  a  million  dol- 
lars in  connection  with  some  welfare 
program  to  which  it  failed  to  contribute? 
Is  there  any  hope  of  collecting  that  mil- 
lion dollars  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
does  the  gentleman  believe? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  did  not  get  a 
very  satisfactory  answer  on  that.  That 
was  alleged  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  tliat  $1  million  was  owed.  Lou- 
isiana is  still  in  this  program,  but  there 
is  another  program  the  State  is  not  taking 
part  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  funds  were  not  cut 
o£r  on  the  basis  of  no  reimbursement  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.   FOGARTY.     The    gentleman   is 

Mr.  WAGKjrONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  pro- 
gram to  which  the  gentleman  alludes 
referring  to  Louisiana,  is  the  fact  that 
Louisiana  does  not  participate  in  ttie 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
program. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  That  is  the  one  that 
I  was  thinking  of.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  right  and  this  is  in  our 
hearings. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  appropriaUon  bill  for  it  has 
a  number  of  provisions  which  I  approve. 
But  here  is  a  bUl  calling  for  the  spend- 
ing of  $7  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year— 
Sf  increase  of  more  than  $1.1  bUlion  in 
expenditure  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses as  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Additionally,  we  have  been  told  this 
afternoon  that  pending  legislation  may 
well  add  another  $1  billion  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  Instep  of  reducing 
expenditures  or  even  holding  the  line 
we  have  here  still  another  bill  that  means 
the  borrowing  of  more  money,  increas^g 
the  deficit  and  promoting  inflation.  This 
is  a  strange  procedure  in  view  of  the 
$115  billion  tex  reduction— a  huge  cul 
in  revenue— and  the  dire  need  for  a  bal- 
ance of  spending  and  income. 

No  matter  how  worthy  some  of  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  this  bill.  I  am  com- 
plied to  vote  against  it  in  the  interest 
of  fiscal  sanity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  COMMXTI^ITT  MENTAL  HIALTH 

CENTERS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  $35,000,000: 
Provided,  That  there  may  be  transferred  to 
this  appropriation  from  "Hospital  construc- 
tion activities"  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  allotment  adjustments  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  182(c)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act. 


Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stride  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.   Chairman.   I  take   this  time  ^o 
point  out  to  Members  who  have  con- 
tacted  us   regarding    the   General   At- 
counting  Office  decision  on  the  payme  it 
of  grants  to  universities  and  college,  the 
action  the  committee  has  taken  on  this. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  National  I]i- 
stitutes  of  Health,  grants  have  been  made 
to  colleges  and  universities,  particularty 
medical  schools,  for  research  activities. 
These  grants  are  paid  in  a  lump  sum  at 
the  start  of  the  project  for  a  given  yej.r. 
Under  the  present  procedures,  for  tie 
first  time,  letters  of  credit  will  be  issued 
to  these  universities  and  colleges.    Tie 
universities  will  be  able  to  draw  doim 
from  their  local  bank  on  these  lett(  rs 
of  credit.     Prior  to  this  time  the  uni- 
versities would  deposit  these  funds,  and 
many   universities    invested    them    and 
drew  interest.     This  was  wise  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  these  universit  es 
and  colleges.     They  are  now  being  le- 
quired.  under  this  GAO  ruling,  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Treasury   for  all  of 
the  interest  that  they  drew  on  the  ad- 
vance payments  of  these  grants. 

Our  committee  does  not  feel  that  t  lis 
is  fair.    The  schools  that  did  invest  th  ?se 
funds  were  engaged  in  proper  manafe- 
ment  and  should  not  be  penalized.    Lan- 
guage is  written  into  this  bill  to  prot  ?ct 
those    universities    and    colleges   wh  ch 
carried  out  good  management  of  these 
funds  and  they  will  not  be  required  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Treasury  for  these 
interest     payments.     This     amendment 
and    this    language    was    agreed    upon 
unanimously  by  our  committee  and  I 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  t  lat 
by  using  the  letter-of -credit  techniiue 
for  the  first  time  in  this  budget,  we  are 
using  what  some  people  refer  to  as  g:  m- 
mickry  in  the  expenditure  level  for  lli65. 
By  issuing  letters  of  credit  instead  of  Is- 
suing checks  we  will  show  a  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  budget  for  1965  of  about 
$1   billion.     We   are,   however,   not  re- 
ducing   eventual    expenditures    in     ;his 
amount.     The  expenditure  budget   can 
show  this  reduction,  but  our  comnit- 
ment  is  still  just  as  large  as  it  was  ur  der 
the  old  system.    The  expenditure  bu(  get 
figure  is  changed  for  1965  but  this  spend- 
ing will  be  reflected  in  the  budget  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  anjone 
to  be  misled  by  this  change  in  the  ex- 
penditure level  which  has  been  poimted 
to  by  some  as  a  saving.  This,  of  coiirse, 
is  not  the  case.  This  is  a  bookkeepina  de- 
vice which,  if  taken  for  the  Government 
as  a  whole  has  the  effect  of  an  appa-ent 
reduction  of  $1  billion  which  is  not  a 
reduction  of  our  commitment  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yielJ  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  co  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
by  a  provision  in  this  bill  the  Congress 
is  foregoing  interest  on  loans  to  ceijtain 
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educational  institutions  for  certain  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  would  like  to  exitlain 
this  to  the  gentleman;  and  perha)s  it 


would  be  best  to  use  an  example.  Col- 
lege A  and  college  B  have  been  handling 
research  grants  over  a  long  period.  Col- 
lege A  when  it  receives  its  research  grant 
money  would  take  it  to  a  bank  and  in- 
vest it  in  short-term  securities  and  re- 
ceive interest  on  this  grant  until  the 
grant  was  actually  drawn  down  by  the 
researcher.  This  practice  was  in  fact 
good  management  on  the  part  of  college 
A.  College  B  would  take  the  money  and 
just  deposit  it  in  a  checking  account  at 
the  bank  and  would  not  receive  any 
interest.  I  do  not  believe  college  B  used 
good  management  practices. 

Under  the  new  Federal  procedure,  the 
suggestions  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  on 
the  debt  limitation  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  are  being  imple- 
mented in  this  year's  budget.  This 
shows  a  reduction  in  expenditures  for 
only  1  year.  The  expenditure  level  will 
be  much  higher  next  year  as  a  result. 

But  as  far  as  the  interest  is  concerned 
we  are  not  requiring  those  colleges  that, 
during  the  last  6  years  have  received 
interest,  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  they  had  used  good, 
sound,  financial  arrangements  as  far  as 
their  school  was  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Laird] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  aware  that  only  about 
2  weeks  ago  the  Federal  Government 
borrowed  some  $2  billion,  paying  an  in- 
terest rate  of  3%  percent  and  selling  the 
notes  at  less  than  par,  which  means  that 
the  real  interest  rate  on  the  $2  billion 
borrowing  will  amount  to  something  like 
a  4.15  percent? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  well  understand  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  makes. 
However,  I  would  like  to  state  that  in 
this  budget  we  are  not  advancing  re- 
search funds  to  the  universities  and  col- 
leges. This  is  not  only  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
programs  but  also  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  AEC,  and  other  programs. 
Letters  of  credit  will  be  issued  and  this 
will  not  represent  a  charge  against  the 
Government  until  the  college,  the  uni- 
versity, or  the  research  establishment 
actually  goes  to  the  bank  to  draw  down 
on  the  letter  of  credit  which  is  issued 
by  the  Government  agency. 

This  reflects  a  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penditure level  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
This,  in  effect,  when  compared  with  the 
1964  budget  is  a  misleading  expenditure 
reduction  because  the  commitment  is 
still  the  same  commitment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  interest  free  money  that  the  Govern- 
ment borrows  insofar  as  the  taxpayers 


of  this  country  are  concerned.  There 
is  no  such  money  available  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  paying  more 
than  4  percent  interest  on  its  borrow- 
ings' .        W      4. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  These  are  grants  about 
which  I  am  talking. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  loans.  These  are  outright  grants 
made  by  the  AEC.  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  many  other 
agencies.  These  are  grant  funds  and 
not  loan  funds  that  I  am  discussing. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The     Clerk     will 

read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NETJROLOGICAL  DISEASES 
AND   BLINDNESS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purnoses  of  the  Act  relating  to  neurology 
and  blindness.  $87,621,000. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  entire  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  inserting  certain  money  in 
this  bill,  the  necessary  funds,  to  carry 
out  the  programs  to  control  tuberculosis 
and  venereal  disease. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration requested  more  money  from 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling bangs  disease  in  cattle  than  it 
did  for  both  of  these  items.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom,  however,  restored 
$4  million  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis 
and  $314,000  for  the  control  of  venereal 
disease,  which  disease  is  running  ram- 
pant especially  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represented  a  case 
where  the  administration  tried  to  send 
up  to  the  Congress  a  balanced  budget  by 
cutting  out  programs  that  are  very,  very 
poDular  with  the  Congress  and  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  the  control 
of  tuberculosis.  This  control  involves  a 
5 -year  program,  and  at  a  time  when  we 
are  almost  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
through in  this  program,  we  find  the 
administration  cutting  needed  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  I  am 
disappointed  that  no  money  is  contained 
in  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act.  However.  I  certainly  have  high 
hopes  that  this  money  will  be  inserted 
in  the  new  budget  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  our  commitment  under  the 
authorization  bill  for  this  most  worth- 
while project  and  that  the  Senate  will 
restore  these  funds.  I  also  hope  that  we 
can  have  these  funds  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  when  it  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  the  outstanding  job  it  has 
done,  especially  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  FogartyI.  who  has  been  a 
dedicated  public  servant  in  the  field  of 
public  health. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Clerk    will 

read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ASSISTANCE     FOR      REPATRIATED     UNITED      STATES 
NATIONALS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  5.  1960  (74 
Stat  308).  and  for  care  and  treatment  m 
accordance  with  the  Acts  of  March  2,  1929. 
and  October  29.  1941,  as  amended  (24  U.S.C. 
191a,  196a).  $310,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  question:  What  are  repatriated 
nationals— U.S.  citizens  who  are  brought 
back  to  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Any  American  citi- 
zen who  has  been  overseas  and  who 
comes  back  here  with  a  disabling  illness 
and  is  destitute,  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
this  particular  provision  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 

the  bUl. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 

pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill.  H.R.  10809.  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered.  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 

the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas,  347,  nays  21.  not  voting  66, 

as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  Ill] 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 


YEAS— 347 

ArendB 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Ayres 

Baker 


Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bates 

Becker 

Beckworth 


Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 

BromweU 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Canieron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cellar 

Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Findley 
Pino 
Plsher 
Flood 
Pogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathlngs 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gill 
Glenn 
Goodllng 
Grabowski 
Grant 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grlffln 
Grlfflths 
Grover 


Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison 
Marsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Healey 
Hebert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Wis. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Knox 
Komegay 
Kunkel 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lcsinskl 
Llbonatl 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDowell 
McPall 
Mclntlre 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathlas 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Miller,  Calif. 
Milllken 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norblad 


O'Brien.  N.Y. 
OHara,  Dl. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plirion 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pool 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Rains 
Randall 
Reld,  m. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rich 
.  Rlehlman 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ryan,  Mich. 
Ryan,  N.Y. 
St.  George 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Baylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Secrest 
Selden 
Senner 
Sheppard 
Shrlver 
Slbal 
Sickles 
Slkes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Staebler 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Stlnson 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Toll 

ToUefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Tuten 
Udall 
TJllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Van  Pelt 
Vinson 
Wallhauaer 
Watson 
Watts 


Weaver 

Wldnall 

Wydler 

Weltner 

Williams 

Wyman 

Whalley 

Wilsont  Bob 

Young 

Wharton 

Wilson, 

Younger 

White 

Charles  H. 

Zablockl 

Whltener 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Whltten 

Wlnstead 
NAYS— 21 

Abele 

Foreman 

King,  N.Y. 

Alger 

Goodell 

McClory 

Ash  brook 

Gross 

Qulllen 

Beermann 

Hall 

Short 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hutchinson 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Brock 

Johansen 

Snyder 

Curtis 

Kllburn 

Waggonner 

• 

NOT  VOTING— 66 

Addabbo 

Flnnegan 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Anderson 

Flynt 

O-Hara,  Mich 

Avery 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Osmers 

Boss 

Glalmo 

Pepper 

Battln 

Gonz£ilez 

Pllcher 

Blatnik 

Hal  pern 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Boland 

Hanna 

RostenkowBkl 

Boiling 

Hansen 

Rumsfeld 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Hoffman 

Scott 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Shipley 

Burleson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

SUer 

Chelf 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slsk 

ColUer 

Kee 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cooley 

Kllgore 

Steed 

Daddarlo 

Kluczynskl 

Talcott 

Dawson 

McLoskey 

Thompson,  La. 

Derwlnskl 

Martin,  Mass. 

Utt 

Dowdy 

Matsunaga 

Westland 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wlckeraham 

Elliott 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Willis 

Fallon 

Morrison 

Wright 

Parbsteln 

Murphy,  Dl. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

Johnson  of  Penn- 


Osmers. 


pairs : 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr. 
sylvanla. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.   Buckley    with   Mr.   Pulton    of   Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana     with    Mr. 

Avery. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 
Mr.    Matsunaga   with    Mr.    Miller   of   New 
York. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Utt. 
'    Mr.  Ehincan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.    Willis    with    Mr.    Martin    of    Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl.  ^ 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  McLoskey. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Kee.   , 

Mr.  Elliott' with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mrs.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Flnnegan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Kllgore. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Messrs.  SNYDER  and  BROCK 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANTIDUMPING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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there   objection 
gentleman  frcm 


The    SPEAKER.     Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HERLONG.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  tfie 
last  session  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  otie 
of  the  50  Members  of  this  House,  incli 
ing  10  members  of  the  Ways  and  Met 
Committee,  who   introduced  bills  wiith 
Identical  provisions  which  would  amehd 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  to  imprdve 
its  effectiveness.    Among  the  most  out- 
standing men  who  ever  served  this  body 
were  3  of  those  50  Members  who  ^re 
not  with  us  at  this  session.     I  refer  to 
the  untimely  passing  in  recent  monthslof 
three  distinguished  Representatives  wjho 
were  among  the  strongest  House  sup- 
porters of  the  antidumping  measur^ 
Congressmen   Francis   Walter,   WilliWi 
Green,  and  Howard  Baker.    This  biU  ijas 
first  introduced  and  championed  in  ttie 
House   by   Mr.    Walter   in   April    19^3; 
Messrs  Green  and  Baker  were  2  of  the 
10   members  of   the   Ways   and   Me4ns 
Committee  who  subsequently  introduced 
and     vigorously     supported    the     1963 
amendment. 

It  is  the  unfinished  work  to  which  tt>ey 
were  so  earnestly  committed  that  I 
tx)  address  myself  today  in  these  remarks 
accompanying  my  introduction  of  ne^ly 
revised  and  modified  antidumping  legis- 
lation. The  need  is  still  great  for  tighten- 
ing loopholes  and  assuring  fairer,  mbre 
effective  procedures  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  antidumping  statute. 
In  this  regard,  I  can  think  of  no  mpre 
appropriate  words  than  those  of  our  Ijate 
and  respected  colleague,  the  gentlerriian 
from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Baker.  On  Dec^- 
ber  17  1963.  he  underlined  the  imppr- 
tance  of  providing  adequate  guidelines 
through  appropriate  modification  of  the 

1963  bills: 

In- 


Dtirlng  the  Intervening  months  since 
troduced   my   bill,   I   have   been 
about    certain    developments    In 
with  the  recent  administration  of  the 
dumping  Act.     Moreover,  I  know  that 
feeling  Is  shared  by  many  interested,  ki 
edgeable  and   objective  Individuals  both 
and  out  of  Congress.     It  appears  that  - 
modification    of    the    proposed    amenc 
which  has  received  such  substantial  blp^rtl 
san  support  will  be  needed  to  provide 
quate  guidelines  for  future  determlna 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
US    Tariff  Commission.     In  any  event, 
my   expectation    that   this   subject   wU: 
given  close  scrutiny  during  the  next  se 
weeks  so  that,  when  specific  modification 
deemed  advisable,  they  can  be  presentee 
consideration   both   to   those   who   have 
troduced  Identical  bills  and  those  adcf" 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been 
ful  of  the  need  to  further  modify  or  sti 
en  some  provisions  of  our  antidumping 
latl(Mi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  close  scrutiny  has  ^een 
given  in  recent  months  to  the  devdop 
ment  of  modifications  to  the  1963  bills  ii 
order  to  provide  a  number  of  imprbve- 
ments.  I  believe  it  significant  that  these 
include  not  only  the  establishment  of 
giUdellnes  for  the  Tariff  Commissioin  in 
its  "injury"  determinations,  but  also 
have  taken  into  consideration  and]  ac- 
commodate the  views  of  some  who  liave 
expressed  opposition  to  certain  featjures 
of  the  1963  amendment.    May  I  say  ^at. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  proposed  modifica- 
tions are  in  keeping  with  the  moderate, 
constructive  tenor  of  the  1963  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding,  moreover,  that  on 
various  aspects  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Antidumping  Act  has  been  and  is  pres- 
ently administered,  spokesmen  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  interests  have  ex- 
pressed concern.  Because  of  these  con- 
siderations. I  feel  that  continued  biparti- 
san support  should  be  enlisted  to  make 
the  U.S.  Antidumping  Act  a  model  of 
fairness,  elBciency,  speed,  and  certainty. 
I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  the 
1964  amendment  to  the  Antidumping 
Act  represents  a  merging  of  the  proposals 
embodied  in  the  amendments  introduced 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
with  a  few  proposals  which  add  to,  modi- 
fy, or  delete  various  provisions. 

First.  Among  those  provisions  designed 
to  strengthen  the  act  is  one  to  provide 
guidelines  for  the  Tariff  Commission.  It 
was  necessitated  because  of  several  dis- 
turbing decisions  reached  by  the  Com- 
mission subsequent  to  the  initial  intro- 
duction of  the  proposed  1963  amendment 
last  April.  The  new  bill  is  intended  to 
return  the  Commission  to  pre- 1963 
standards  and  provide  certainty;  it  stip- 
ulates that  a  finding  of  injury  would  re- 
sult if,  "in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any 
section  of  the  country,"  the  complainant 
can  show  that  he  has  been  more  than 
insignificantly  injured  by  dumping. 
This  would  be  true  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  other  causes  of  injury.  Also, 
meeting  other  foreign  competition  and 
lack  of  predatory  intent  are  specifically 
excluded  as  dumping  defenses. 

Second.  Labor  for  the  first  time,  in  ad- 
dition to  industry,  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  injury. 

Third.  Provisions  similar  to  the  1963 
proposal  requiring  Treasury  to  give  rea- 
soned opinions  and  the  right  to  review 
data  are  extended  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

Fourth.  "Fair  value."  never  before  de- 
fined in  the  act  and  variously  interpreted 
by  Treasury  over  the  years,  is  now  re- 
placed by  specific  terms. 

Fifth.  Treasury  is  required  to  return  to 
pre-1963  standards  In  the  use  of  third 
country  sales. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  opposition 
views,  a  number  of  provisions  have  been 
included  in  the  1964  modified  amend- 
ment which  should  indicate  the  basic 
fairness  and  good  faith  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Specifically,  I  have  reference  to 
the  following  provisions. 

First.  Though  widely  praised,  judicial 
review  was  said  to  extend  a  case  unduly. 
The  proposed  judicial  review  process  is 
shortened  by  deleting  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court  stage,  and  going  directly  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Second.  The  court  is  authorized  only 
to  continue,  not  to  initiate,  the  withhold- 
ing of  appraisement. 

Third.  The  importer  is  given  an  equal 
right  to  review  data  at  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission which  complainant  would  have 
at  the  Treasury  level  under  the  1963  pro- 
posal. 

Fourth.  Treasury  would  be  specifically 
charged  not  to  disclose  the  costs  of  man- 
ufacture used  in  justifying  quantity  dis- 


counts, nor  the  costs  of  production  when 
Treasury  uses  a  constructed  value 
formula. 

Fifth.  Reference  to  forfeiture  provi- 
sions of  the  Tariff  Act  in  the  1963  pro- 
posal, regarding  false  filings  by  importers 
or  foreign  producers  in  dmnping  cases,  is 
deleted. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  modified  anti- 
dumping legislation  is  constructive  and 
vitally  needed  to  insure  that  interna- 
tional trade  is  conducted  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
hearings  should  be  held  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 
The  extent  of  growing  industry  and  labor 
support  for  the  proposed  antidumping 
provisions  certainly  justifies  proceeding 
to  hearings. 

The  prolonged  deliberations  on  the  tax 
bill  precluded  any  opportunity  during 
the  first  session  to  consider  amending  the 
Antidumping  Act.  A  few  days  of  hear- 
ings should  be  held  on  proposals  for  im- 
proving our  antidumping  legislation — 
with  testimony  delivered  by  knowledge- 
able representatives  of  manufacturers, 
importers,  and  labor,  as  well  as  by  rele- 
vant officials  of  the  Government.  This 
would  be  a  forward  step  in  helping  to 
make  the  Antidumping  Act  more  effec- 
tive and  in  clearing  up  the  misconcep- 
tions and  half-truths  that  have  char- 
acterized much  of  what  criticism  the  1963 
amendment  received. 

There  are  other  sound  reasons  for  re- 
viewing this  significant  area  of  our  trade 
policy.  It  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  have  authoritative  observations  and 
recommendations  presented  at  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
advance  of  any  international  dumping 
negotiations.  Guidelines  which  would 
result  from  such  hearings  and  subse- 
quent legislative  action  In  the  House  and 
Senate  should  prove  beneficial  In  reach- 
ing a  workable  and  constructive  solution. 
In  this  way,  our  negotiators  would  be 
armed  with  a  clear  expression  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  rather  than  proceed 
with  an  Inadequate  or  ill-conceived  con- 
cept of  what  this  country  should  press 
for  in  these  negotiations. 

Events  within  the  past  few  months 
have  highlighted  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  dumping  Is  being  viewed  with  In- 
creasing concern  by  both  management 
and  labor. 

In  the  visit  of  Mr.  Roger  M.  Blough 
and  Mr.  David  J.  McDonald  several 
months  ago  with  our  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  their  recent  visit  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  Imperative  need  was 
stressed  for  enforcing  the  Antidumping 
Act  If  our  tradition  of  fair  competition 
In  the  marketplace  is  to  be  preserved. 
These  conferences  reflect  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  that  has  developed 
in  the  steel  industry,  as  well  as  the  ce- 
ment and  many  other  industries,  because 
of  the  continued  sale  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  merchandise  at  prices 
below  those  charged  in  the  exporting 
country.  This  growing  problem  and  the 
appropriate  procedures  required  to  help 
curb  this  unfair  International  trade 
practice  deserve  our  attention. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  held  a 
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hearing  In  January  to  consider  changes 
in  its  administrative  regulations  under 
the  Antidumping  Act  and  that  some 
modifications  are  expected  to  be  Issued 
In  the  not  distant  future.  Any  Improved 
Treasury  regulations,  while  welcome, 
necessarily  would  be  limited  in  scope. 
Certain  inadequacies  and  loopholes  in 
the  present  act  can  only  be  remedied  by 
legislation.  Moreover,  new  regulations 
established  by  Treasury  with  respect  to 
dumping  would  not,  of  course,  provide 
the  Tariff  Commission  with  the  needed 
statutory  guidelines  in  its  determinations 
of  injury  to  domestic  Industry.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
share  my  feeling  that  statutory  action, 
as  well  as  any  administrative  regula- 
tions, must  be  forthcoming  soon  if  a 
meaningful  solution  to  this  troublesome 
problem  is  to  be  achieved,  and  if  we  are 
to  avoid  jettisoning  our  dedication  to  re- 
sponsible reciprocal  trade. 

The  antidumping  legislation  proposed 
in  1963  was  sponsored  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  not  only  by  50  Representatives,  but 
by  27  Senators  as  well.  This  widespread 
desire  for  corrective  action  must  not  go 
imheeded.  I  sincerely  hope,  therefore, 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  sponsor  and  vigorously 
support  similar  bills  to  the  one  I  am 
Introducing  today.  In  modifying  and 
superseding  the  bill  which  so  many  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  introduced 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  am 
convinced  that  enactment  of  this  revised 
amendment  to  the  Antidumping  Act  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  will  prove 
salutary  and  in  accord  with  our  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BettsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  I  was  one  who 
joined  with  nine  other  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  introducing  proposed  legislation  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  operation 
of  the  Antidumping  Act.  Because  of 
disturbing  developments  in  a  number  of 
Treasury  and  Tariff  Commission  deci- 
sions since  the  Initial  introduction  of 
that  bill  in  April  of  1963,  there  has  been 
increasing  concern  about  this  vital  area 
of  our  trade  policy. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HERLONG]  has  just  outlined 
those  changes  which  we  now  feel  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  1963  amendment  will  be 
achieved.  A  great  deal  of  consideration 
by  many  knowledgeable  Individuals  has 
been  given  to  the  preparation  of  these 
modifications.  With  the  strengthening 
of  certain  provisions,  £ind  accommoda- 
tion to  include  various  suggestions  mod- 
ifying others,  both  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  1963  bill  and  many  other 
Manbers  will  be  able  to  lend  their  en- 
dorsement in  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  helping  to  provide  the  congressional 
action  sorely  needed  to  deal  with  the 


continued  injurious  dumping  of  goods  In 
this  country.  If  this  unfair  interna- 
tional trade  practice  is  allowed  to  go  on 
unheeded  by  us  who  are  in  a  position  to 
helpf  we  will  be  turning  our  backs  on  a 
most  serious  threat  to  the  fundamental 
principles  inherent  in  our  private  enter- 
prise system — the  right  to  compete 
fairly. 

This  problem,  which  has  been  with  us 
for  a  long  time,  I  am  sure  will  not  disap- 
pear of  its  own  accord.  Any  alleviation 
will  require  our  best  efforts.  Three  of 
our  late  colleagues  in  this  undertaking — 
Representatives  Walter,  Green,  and 
Baker — were  deeply  troubled  about  the 
spread  of  dumping  and  attempted  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  Congress  in  seeking  an  ef- 
fective solution.  Congressman  Baker, 
in  his  statement  to  the  House  on  De- 
cember 17,  expressed  the  need  to  modify 
the  proposed  1963  bUl  in  view  of  subse- 
quent developments  since  its  introduc- 
tion. This  helped  to  spur  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  revised  bill  which  we  are  now 
offering  for  your  consideration  and  sup- 
port. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  stressed: 

It  is  evident  that  sponsors  of  legislation 
aimed  at  plugging  loopholes  and  Improving 
procedures  cannot  overlook  the  administra- 
tive Interpretations  which  an  act  receives. 
Especially  Is  this  the  case  when  there  Is  a 
question  of  whether  those  interpretations 
at  times  may  have  frustrated  the  purpose 
of  the  act  and  tended  to  contravene  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

In  carrying  out  our  congressional  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  guidelines  for  the 
administration  of  a  law  so  vital  to  our 
domestic  economy  as  one  concerned  with 
injurious  dumping,  we  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  press  of  foreign  countries 
to  have  U.S.  markets  laid  open  to  their 
exports  while  retaining  their  own  meas- 
ures to  limit  entrance  of  U.S.  exports. 
I  mention  this  not  In  a  spirit  of  protec- 
tionist fervor,  but  in  an  effort  to  state 
what  I  am  sure  is  discernible  as  to  the 
underlying  realities  of  internatlorial 
trade.  As  the  GATT  trade  negotiating 
sessions  in  Geneva  approach,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  great  care  will 
be  needed  both  In  the  negotiations  on 
tariff  rates  and  in  any  agreements 
reached  on  nontariff  barriers.  We  must 
not  allow  one  of  the  keystones  in  the 
basic  superstructure  of  our  import  laws, 
the  Antidumping  Act,  to  be  eroded  away. 
This  would  render  meaningless  any  care 
taken  in  the  negotiations  with  respect 
to  tariff  reductions. 

I  should  Uke  to  reaffirm  what  I  stated 
in  the  House  last  December  17  when  It 
was  becoming  obvious  that  appropriate 
statutory  gmdellnes  would  be  necessary : 
I  am  convinced  that  congressional  action 
Is  sorely  needed  to  clarify  the  U.S.  position 
on  dumping  prior  to  any  International  nego- 
tiations at  which  we  may  become  committed 
to  ground  rules  that  are  unpalatatble  and 
unworkable.  I  trust  that  many  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  this  belief 
and  win  lend  their  efforts  In  the  next  ses- 
sion, as  I  will,  to  achieving  this  objective. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  demonstrate  my  concern  and  desire 
to  help  achieve  this  objective  by  joining 
with  my  colleague  [Mr.  Herlong]  In  In- 
troducing this  vital  measure. 


Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  of  special  Importance  to 
me  today  to  add  a  word  In  support  of 
this  antidumping  legislation.  Just  a  year 
ago  this  week  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  late  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Walter,  introduced  and 
vigorously  championed  the  original  bill 
of  the  50  with  identical  provisions  which 
were  sponsored  in  the  House  during  the 
88th  Congress. 

A  vital  concern  of  Francis  E.  Walter 
was  the  need  to  enact  his  amendment  to 
the  Antidumping  Act  and  I  am  confident 
that,  were  he  with  us  today,  he  would 
be  in  the  forefront  of  those  sponsoring 
this  measure  which  has  been  broadened 
to  meet  developments  that  have  taken 
place  since  last  April,  and  which  has 
been  modified  to  accommodate  some  op- 
position views  where  they  would  not  en- 
danger the  act. 

As  one  who  introduced  the  earlier  ver- 
sion immediately  following  its  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Walter,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
once  again  join  with  fellow  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
others  who  believe  in  furthering  the  in- 
tent of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
by  promoting,  not  restricting,  full  and 
fair  international  trade. 

Anyone  who  studies  this  antidumping 
bill  and  understands  its  purposes  will 
realize  that  many  of  its  provisions — espe- 
cially those  designed  to  Improve  pro- 
cedural fairness — will  inure  as  much  or 
more  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  importers  as  it  will  to  Amer- 
ican industry  and  labor. 

Mr.  HERLONG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BZnox]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KNOX.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
conviction  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
as  to  the  need  for  enacting  the  proposed 
1964   amendment   to   the  Antidumping 
Act.    At  a  time"  when  many  nations  of 
the  world  are  torn  in  their  choice  be- 
tween  the   competitive   free   enterprise 
system  and  the  controlled  state  society, 
every  effort  we  make  to  enable  fair  com- 
petition to  flourish  is  of  vital  importance. 
The    proposed   provisions   of   the    1964 
amendment,  like  those  of  the  1963  bill 
which  I  also  Introduced,  are  designed  to 
further  fair  and  equitable  competition. 

It  is  imperative  that  American  busi- 
nessmen be  able  to  plan  their  operations 
with  a  degree  of  certainty.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Imports  are  becoming  of 
increasing  significance  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ketplace, both  domestic  producers  and 
importers  have  a  Justifiable  Interest  in 
knowing  what  they  can  expect  under  the 
antidumping  law. 
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Where  the  administration  of  a  statx  te 
does  not  allow  businessmen  to  estimf.te 
what  business  practices  wUl  be  wit^n 
the  law.  or  in  violation  of  the  law,  ne^- 
less  confusion  and  anxiety  aris^-to  ijie 
detriment  of  legitimate  commerte. 
Those  of  good  faith  wUl  hesitate  to  ict 
out  of  fear  of  violating  an  uncertam  l^w. 
while  those  not  principled  in  fair  comje- 
tition  wUl  be  emboldened  to  take  thfeir 

chances.  „i^olori 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  am  Pleajed 

to  join  in  the  introduction  of  this  bUi 

which  merits  wide  and  bipartisan  s\ip- 

^*Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Burke]  niay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record.  ^.     x 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi^m 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Imd 
my  wholehearted  support  to  the  rema  rks 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Florida  [Mr.  Her- 
LONGl.  Ohio  LMr.  Betts],  Texa^  I  Mr. 
THOMPSON],  and  Michigan  I  Mr.  KncixJ. 
As  a  fellow  member  with  them  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  hav- 
ing also  introduced  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Antidumping  Act  in  1963.  i 
share  their  strong  feeling  about  the  reed 
for  enactment  of  the  modified  version 
which  each  of  us  is  introducing  tod&f. 

DomesUc  producers  and  labor  in  my 
State  of  Massachusetts,  as  in  the  Nation, 
who  are  injured  by  dumping  are  unj^er- 
standably  frustrated  if  relief  is  denied 
because  of  technicaUtles.  or  if  relief  is  so 
slow  in  commg  as  to  be  no  reUef  at  all. 
In  years  past  tlie  mere  existence  of  the 
US  Antidumping  Act.  awesome  ir  its 
complexity  and  little  understood  oi'er- 
seas  had  the  effect  of  making  potential 
dum'pers  into  the  U.S.  markets  think 
twice  before  acting.  Today  the  comitoer- 
cial  sophistication  of  those  exportim  to 
this  country  has  risen  to  the  point  where 
they  now  understand  and  can  take^  ad- 
vantage of  any  loopholes  in  the  ABti- 
dumping  Act,  as  well  as  any  inconsi^n- 
cies  in  its  administration.  Therefore,  it 
is  of  extreme  importance  that  grater 
certainty  be  provided  through  the  adop- 
Uon  of  improved  and  clarified  provisions 
to  our  antidumping  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  well  being  of  a  {  reat 
number  of  Americans— both  those  iti  in- 
dustry and  those  in  labor  who  ari  af- 
fected by  International  trade — will  be 
aided  by  the  enactment  of  this  iinti- 
dumping  legislation  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  at  this  time.  j 

Mr.  HERLONG.    Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may  ej^tend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rejdord. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  pom 

Florida?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 

like  to  join  with  the  five  distinguished 

colleagues  of  mine  on  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means  who  have  just  |indi- 

cated  their  views  about  the  need  to  ^nact 

the    remedial    antidumping    legisI|Btion 

which  each  of  us  is  introducing  today. 


Dumping  has  increased  significantly  in 
recent  years.  It  causes  reduced  profits 
for  American  business,  increased  unem- 
ployment for  American  labor,  and  tends 
to  disrupt  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
There  is  a  real  need,  therefore,  for  this 
new  amendment  which  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  tightening  of  loopholes  and  the 
assurance  of  equitable,  more  effective 
antidumpins  procedures.  As  has  been 
emphasized,  the  bill  provides  also  for 
the  establishment  of  guidelines  for  the 
Treasm-y  Department  in  its  investiga- 
tions of  likely  or  suspected  dumping  and 
for  the  Tariff  Commission  in  its  determi- 
nations of  injury  to  industry  and  labor. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  steps  to 
curb  this  imfair  trade  practice.  The 
elimination  of  dumping  would  provide  a 
useful  assist  to  the  expansion  of  legiti- 
mate international  trade.  I  hope  that 
this  bill,  which  is  aimed  at  such  benefi- 
cial purposes,  receives  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.     CONTE.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
deed gratified  to  join  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing broad  antidumping  legislation. 

The  continuing  injury  and  harm  to 
many  American  industries  makes  it  im- 
perative that  prompt  attention  be  given 
to  dumping,  which  has  become  a  threat 
to  our  economic  well-being. 

This  legislation  is  also  designed  to  curb 
unfair  price  competition.  It  will  tighten 
a  number  of  existing  loopholes  in  the 
1921  Antidumping  Act.  a  very  strong  act 
which  is  in  need  of  review  at  this  time 
and  which  will  be  strengthened  with  this 
well-written  legislation. 

Nor  will  the  present  legislation  conflict 
with  the  basic  and  sound  premises  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Both  of  these  acts  are  very  sound  in 
principle  and  the  present  legislation  is 
bound  to  be  an  effective  remedy  in  this 
time  of  widespread  dumping. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  the 
problem  of  dumping  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  as  one  who  has  intro- 
duced antidumping  legislation  in  the 
past.  I  plan  to  ask  for  hearings  on  the 
legislation.  Its  eventual  enactment 
would  be  in  the  great  interests  of  the 
security    and    interests    of    the   United 

StSftcs. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

TD  irr*ORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  introduced  my  first  bill 
as  a  new  Congressman  last  August  14,  it 
was  one  on  the  subject  of  antidumping. 
It  was  an  amendment  to  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  which  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Representative  Francis 
E.  Walter,  had  originally  introduced  and 


which  he  considered  to  be  of  the  highest 

priority.  .    v.  ,    * 

I  was  pleased  at  that  time  to  help  fur- 
ther legislative  efforts  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective means  of  curbing  the  increased 
dumping  of  foreign  merchandise  in  this 
country.  Today  I  am  glad  to  join  in  in- 
troducing this  newly  modified  version 
of  the  earlier  legislation.  It  is  clear  that 
subsequent  developments  in  this  impor- 
tant area  of  trade  policy  justify  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  statutory 
guidelines  if  relief  against  dumping  is  to 
be  meaningful. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  act 
in  this  field  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
my  belief  is  supported  strongly  and  un- 
equivocally by  the  steel  and  cement  pro- 
ducers and  the  workers  they  employ  in 
my  district. 
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CONVERSATIONS   WITH   GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Monday  during  my  eulogy  of  General 
MacArthur  I  referred  briefly  to  the  plan 
General  MacArthur  had  to  end  the  cold 
war  which  he  revealed  to  President-elect 
Eisenhower  and  the  late  John  Foster 
Dulles  on  December  17,  1952.  Since  last 
Monday  several  articles  have  appeared 
throughout  the  country  which  have 
aroused  a  lot  of  discussion.  Therefore,  I 
looked  back  in  my  files,  in  South  Carolina 
and  those  here  in  Washington. 

I  am  extending  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord today  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
conversation  in  New  York  with  General 
MacArthur  in  1954  and  a  conference  held 
in   Tokyo,   Japan,    with   General   Mac- 
Arthur  several  days  before  his  recall.    I 
believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  history, 
and  I  commend  a  resume  of  these  con- 
versations  to   the   membership   of   the 
House  and  to  the  country. 
General    MacArthur's    Plan    To    End    th« 
Cold  War  as  Revealed  to  General  Eisen- 
hower. December  17,  1952 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  eulogy  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  the  day  following  his  passing.  I 
referred  briefly  to  MacArthur's  plan  to  end 
the  cold  war  which  he  revealed  to  President- 
elect Eisenhower  and  John  Poster  Dulles  in 
December  1952. 

In  view  of  the  publication  of  certain  inter- 
views with  General  MacArthur,  following  my 
remarks  on  Monday,  I  now  find  It  necessary, 
in  the  Interest  of  history,  to  go  into  more  de- 
tail concerning  MacArthur's  plan  to  end  the 
cold  war  as  he  outlined  It  to  a  small  group  of 
us  in  New  York  In  1954. 

When  I  revealed  MacArthur's  plan,  I  did  so 
after  keeping  It  In  the  strictest  confidence  for 
almost  10  years  and  until  after  his  much 
lamented  death.  I  only  mentioned  It  In  my 
eulogy  as  a  tribute  to  the  great  General  s 
foresight.  Interest  In  world  affairs  and  his 
keen  insight  Into  global  strategy.  I  referred 
to  It  as  a  tribute  to  hte  masterful  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  the  Far  East 
to  the  security  of  Europe  and  the  entire  free 
world  It  was  a  plan  which  stirred  the  Imag- 
ination and  had  great  merit  if  properly  timed. 


After  further  research.  I  now  find  that  our 
conference  with  General  MacArthur  was  held 
on  Saturday.  June  19.  1954.  In  the  General's 
apartment  In  the  Waldorf  Towers.  In  New 
York  City.  Thoee  present  were:  the  late 
Lawrence  Smith,  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee;  Wlnt  Smith.  Repre- 
sentative from  Kansas  and  a  former  brigadier 
general,  now  retired  living  In  Mankato.  Kans.; 
Gen.  Courtney  Whitney  and  myself.  The 
conference  lasted  approximately  2  hours  and 
was  followed  by  lunch  with  General  Whitney. 
The  sole  purpose  of  our  going  to  New  York 
was  this  conference  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  We  left  Washington  on  Saturday 
morning  and  returned  Saturday  afternoon. 

During  this  Interview.  General  MacArthur 
told  of  his  meeting  with  President-elect 
Elsenhower  and  John  Foster  Dulles  in  New 
York,  following  Elsenhower's  return  from  the 
front  lines  In  Korea  where  he  fulfilled  a  cam- 
paign promise.  Generttl  MacArthur  con-  - 
ferred  with  Elsenhower  and  Dulles  at  length 
In  New  York  on  December  17.  1952. 

MacArthiu-'s  plan  was  simply  for  Elsen- 
hower to  see  Stalin  alone,  on  neutral  ground, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  his  inauguration 
as  President  In  January  1953.  No  third 
power  would  be  represented — only  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  The  urgency  of  Elsen- 
hower's seeing  Stalin  Inunedlately  after  his 
Inauguration  was  that  Stalin  was  tired,  grow- 
ing old.  and  could  not  possibly  live  much 
longer.  Stalin  was  a  realist  and  understood 
cold  military  power.  Stalin's  great  concern, 
and  czarlst  Russia  before  him,  had  been 
powerful  Germany  and  Japan.  Russia,  In 
modern  history,  had  fought  two  wars  with 
Germany  and  two  with  Japan.  Russia's 
greatest  fear  was  a  world  military  power  on 
each  flank — Japan  In  the  Paclflc  and  the  tra- 
ditional German  menace  In  Europe.  Russia 
had  successfully  avoided  a  two-front  war  In 
her  Immediate  past  history.  She  succeeded 
In  pulling  troops  from  the  Japanese  front  In 
Siberia  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  seizing 
Moscow  In  1941.  In  1945.  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  she  was  able  to  pour  troops  from 
E^irope  Into  the  campaign  against  the  Japa- 
.lese  Army  In  Manchuria.  She  has  never 
been  attacked  by  a  strong  Germany  and  a 
strong  Japan  simultaneously. 

General  MacArthur  told  Elsenhower  he 
was  In  a  unique  position  to  deal  directly 
with  Stalin  on  a  global  basis.  Only  on  a 
global  scale  could  lasting  peace  be  secured, 
the  cold  war  ended,  a  global  conflict  averted. 
whUe  at  the  same  time  containing  conunu- 
nlsm.  Elsenhower  must  capitalize  on  this 
inherent  R\isBlan  fear  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
Elsenhower  could  simply  and  bluntly  Inform 
Stalin  that,  unless  he  abandoned  his  plans 
for  world  conquest,  the  United  States  would 
fully  rearm  both  Germany  and  Japan.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  he  agreed  to  abandon  a 
policy  of  aggression  and  International  sub- 
version, Elsenhower  could  guarantee  the  con- 
tinued disarmament  and  neutrality  of  both 
Germany  and  Japan,  thus  protecting  the 
Soviet  flank.  General  MacArthur  believed 
that  Stalin  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  acquiesce,  as  Germany  and  Japan  together 
constituted  the  greatest  pool  of  skilled  labor 
In  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  thus  had  the  greatest  military  potential 
and  alone.  If  fully  armed,  could  match  Soviet 
Russia.  In  addition,  Germany  and  Japan 
had  millions  of  trained  veterans  of  World 
War  II  who  only  needed  arms. 

The  United  States  had  the  mlUtary 
strength  in  being  to  guarantee  the  time 
necessary  for  Germany  and  JapsJi  to  rearm. 
If  Stalin  refused,  the  United  States  could 
forthwith  proceed  with  complete  rearmament 
of  these  traditional  and  cmclent  enemies  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

MacArthur  emphasized  to  President  Elsen- 
hower the  timing  of  this  summit  meeting — 
that  It  had  to  be  held  Immediately  due  to 
Elsenhower's  enormous  prestige  at  the  mo- 


ment. He  had  the  greatest  (^portxinlty  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  MacArthur  told 
Elsenhower  that  no  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  world  had  come  to  power  with  such  a 
halo,  with  no  previous  poUtlcal  record  to 
shoot  at,  and  he  would  come  Into  office  as 
a  symbol  of  freedom,  as  a  liberator,  as  the 
victorious  commander  of  allied  forces — re- 
spected even  by  Riissla  and  Its  military 
hierarchy  and  respected  by  the  cold  calculat- 
ing Stalin.  Elsenhower  was  looked  upon 
with  affection  and  was  almost  worshipped  by 
the  free  i>ec^les  of  the  world.  No  world 
figure  had  ever  been  held  In  more  universal 
high  esteem  and  this  weis  fully  recognized  at 
that  time  by  the  Russian  high  command. 

General  MacArthur  reminded  General 
Elsenhower  that  he.  above  all,  not  only  had 
prestige  IQ  Europe  but.  after  his  trip  to 
Korea,  had  also  focused  attention  on  the 
Par  East  and  that  Stalin  would  bfe  the  first 
to  know,  that  with  united  free  world  back- 
ing, Eisenhower  could  launch  a  more  united 
war  effort  If  large-scale  hostilities  should  be 
resumed  In  Korea.  He  could  not  only  threat- 
en Stalin  with  rearmament  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  but  with  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Korean  war. 

To  delay  this  meeting  with  Stalin  or  to 
hesitate  for  a  moment  would  jeopardize  suc- 
cess of  the  plan.  MacArthur  said,  your  pres- 
tige would  be  gone,  the  halo  would  disap- 
pear, and  you  would  no  longer  be  a  knight 
on  a  white  horse.  General  MacArthur  said 
that  he  told  Elsenhower  that  In  6  months 
or  a  year  political  bickering  would  follow; 
suspicion  and  Jealousy  would  arise  almost 
overnight  in  the  United  States  and  among 
our  allies.  Quarreling  over  assistance  would 
be  the  order  of  the  day  and  he  would  lose 
forever  this  golden  opportunity  for  world 
peace. 

MacArthur's  principal  point  was  that 
Elsenhower  must  capitalize  on  his  prestige 
and  popularity  which  would  be  at  a  climax 
li&iedlately  following  his  Inauguration  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Then  was 
the  psychological  time  to  act.  Also,  at  that 
time  Russia  had  no  great  stockpile  of  atomic 
weapons  and  was  still  rehabilitating  her 
economy  from  World  War  n  destruction. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  substance,  was  the 
MacArthur  plan  to  end  the  cold  war  as  sub- 
mitted to  General  Elsenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles 
In  New  York  City  on  December  17, 1952. 

At  74,  MacArthur  was  still  a  striking  fig- 
ure— handsome,  alert,  and  keenly  Interested 
In  world  affairs.  MacArthur  had  a  superb 
command  of  the  English  language — the  su- 
perior of  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  His 
conversations  were  always  on  a  high  plane. 
I  did  not  find  him  bitter,  only  disappointed 
that  we  had  failed  to  win  the  peace  after 
World  War  II  and  had  failed  to  accomplish 
victory  and  a  permanent  i>eace  In  Korea. 

MacArthur  said  that  President  Trviman 
had  many  great  qualities;  that  he  had 
"guts,"  courage,  and  that  his  decision  to  go 
Into  South  Korea  was  a  wise  one  and  would 
be  so  recorded  by  history.  He  expressed  the 
hope  someday  to  sit  down,  man  to  man, 
with  President  Tniman  and  discuss  with  him 
their  differences  over  Far  Eastern  policy.  He 
was  cxu-lous  to  know  If  Triunan  was  ever 
properly  Informed  of  his  Par  Eastern  ob- 
jectives, and  the  future  consequences  of  a 
stalemate.  At  no  time  In  this  Interview  did 
General  MacArthur  even  suggest  that  he  had 
recommended  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  or 
any  form  of  nuclear  destruction  In  Man- 
churia, Bed  China,  or  Korea.  He  did  ex- 
press great  concern  for  the  faUure  of  the  free 
world  to  deal  with  the  relentless  creeping, 
constant  Communist  pressure. 

The  General  also  expressed  great  disap- 
pointment that  our  European  allies  did  not 
more  fully  participate  In  the  Korean  War, 
which  General  MacArthur  considered  an 
eventful  direct  threat  to  them  in  Europe. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  repeat  here  my 
reference  Monday  to  the  conversation  with 
Oen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  on  the  origin  of  MacArthur's 
famed  World  War  II  quotation  "I  shaU  re- 
turn." I  refer  you  to  my  Insertion  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  6,  1964.  for 
details  on  that  and  for  a  reference  to  Mac- 
Arthur's  uncanny  political  insight  and  po- 
litical prognostications. 

The  conference  with  General  MacArthur 
on  June  19.  1954,  at  the  Waldorf  Is  directly 
related  to  another  conference  with  the  Gen- 
eral   In    Japan   when    he   was   Supreme  Far 
Eastern  Commander.    The  conference  with 
General   MacArthur  In  Japan  was  held  on 
Friday,  April  6,  1951.  at  his  Supreme  Head«. 
quarters  in  the  Dai  Ichl  BuUdlng  In  Tokyo.' 
This  conference   Is  very  significant  In   that 
It  took  place   5  days  prior  to  MacArthur's 
removal   from  Supreme  Command  by  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Trmnan.     I,  a  Democrat,  was 
accompanied  on  this  trip  by  Congressman  O. 
K.  Armstrong,  a  Republican,  and  a  roving 
editor  for  Reader's  Digest.     We  went  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Air  Force  Association  and 
did  not  represent  officially  the  Congress  or 
any  committee  of  the  Congress.     I  did  have 
with   me.   however,   letters   of   Introduction 
from  the  chairman  of  my  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Honorable  John  E.  Rankin, 
and  one  from  the  Honorable  Walter  Judd.     I 
had  a  telegram  from  Congressman  Bill  Daw- 
son, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  from  my  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  late  Henderson  Lanham.  re- 
questing certain  Information  on  the  Far  East. 
At  this  stage  of  the  Korean  war.  It  was 
difficult   to   obtain   permission   to   visit   the 
Korean  front  as  the  situation  had  been  quite 
fluid  and  uncertain.     In  fact,  at  that  time, 
we  were  the  only  Members  of  Congress  with 
the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  to  visit 
the  battlefront  in  Korea.    I  believe  the  rec- 
ord will  substantiate  my  belief  that  when  we 
saw  MacArthur,  that  I  was  the  only  Democrat 
to  visit  the  front  lines.  Inspect  all  branches 
of  the  service,  and  confer  with  the  Supreme 
Commander,    General    MacArthur.      I    wel- 
comed this  opportxmlty  to  visit  Korea,  as  I 
was  on  the  committee  which  wrote  the  "Uni- 
fication Act  of  1947." 

Before  the  conference  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  Tokyo  on  AprU  6,  I  conferred  In 
the  field  with  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway,  the 
8th  Army  Commander.  Ridgway  made  a 
dramatic  appearance  In  a  light  plane  near 
the  front  In  his  famous  fatigue  xinlfcam, 
covered  with  dust  and  battle  smoke.  We 
were  briefed  by  General  Mllbum  and  General 
Almond.  I  spent  several  days  with  General 
Partridge  at  his  5th  Air  Force  Headquarters 
in  Korea.  I  spent  considerable  time  with 
Gen.  George  Stratemeyer,  the  Supreme  Far 
Eastern  Air  Commander.  There  was  a  con- 
ference with  the  Korean  President  Syngman 
Rhee;  John  Mucclo,  American  Ambassador  to 
Korea;  and,  at  an  earlier  date,  Ambassadcv 
Sebald.  We  visited  the  front  lines,  inter- 
viewed prisoners,  both  North  Korean  and 
Red  Chinese.  We  visited  the  famous  Turkish 
Brigade  and  were  the  guests  of  its  com- 
mander. We  were  i>artlcularly  gratified  with 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  some  of  the  ROK 
divisions. 

Present  at  the  conference  with  MacArthur 
on  April  6  were  Representative  Armstrong 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Bill  Nuckols,  now  retired. 

General  MacArthur  at  that  time  had  no 
inkling  of  his  subsequent  removal.  He  was 
quite  relaxed  and  revealed  himself  as  a  man 
of  much  charm,  warm  personality,  deep  af- 
fection for  his  men.  and  fantastic  knowledge 
of  the  Far  East  dating  back  to  his  days  as  a 
military  observer  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
of  1904.  He  was  In  excellent  physical  condi- 
tion, mentally  aQert,  and  had  at  his  finger- 
tips every  detail  of  the  battle  plans,  including 
the  position  of  the  naval  \inlt8.  the  Army,  the 
Marine,  and  the  Air  Force  dispositions.     He 
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waa  not  only  aware  of  the  military  situation 
but  as  Occupation  Commander,  was  keenly 
aware  of  politics  In  Japan,  the  PhlUpplnes. 
and  the  poUtlcal  situation  throughout  the 

Far  East. 

MacArthur.  without  hesitation,  expressed 
the  belief   and  advanced   the   opinion   that 
there  was  absolutely  no  substitute  for  vie-  j 
tory  In  war.    He  was  convinced  that  a  truce  or  ] 
stalemate   without   winning   would    be   dis-  j 
astrous   in  oiu"  fiirther  relations  with  Red  | 
China  and  the  Communist  world.     He  felt 
that  complete  victory  was  within  our  grasp  In  j 
Korea,  not  only  over  the  North  Korean  ag-  j 
gressor,  but  over  Red  China  as  well.     The 
Communists    had    blundered    badly    In   pre-  I 
clpitating  the  war  and  had  provided  a  God-  , 
given  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  | 
win  concl\i8ively  Its  first  open  conflict  with  | 
Red  communism.  ] 

MacArthur  said  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
Formosa  had  some  of  the  finest  troops  in  the 
world.      They    were    well    trained,    battle-  , 
hardened    veterans    and    their    morale    was  j 
high.     These  troops  should  be  used  on  the 
mainland  of  China.    With  them  and  with  un- 
restricted air  power,  he  could  bring  the  war 
to  a   successful  conclusion   in  a  matter  of  | 
weeks.    Chiang's  troops  were  not  In  the  least 
necessary    for    the    protection    of    Formosa. 
Our  Navy  in  the  Formosa  Straits  and  our  air 
power,  made  an  Invasion  of  Formosa  by  Red 
China  absolutely  impossible.     The  military 
situation  with  Red  armies  on  the  38th  paral- 
lel afforded  MacArthur  a  great  opportunity  to  j 
crush  both  Red  China  and  North  Korea. 

MacArthur  said  that  never  before  In  thej 
history  of  the  world   had  anyone  been  re- 1 
quired    to    fight    imder    such    clrcumtances.  ] 
He  had  overwhelming  air  power  In  the  Fari 
East   but   It  could   only  be   used   In   North! 
Korea.     We  were  prohibited  from  bombing  I 
the  Yalu  bridges  and  the  Communist  sources! 
of  supply  in  Manchuria.    We  were  even  for-j 
bidden  to  bomb  within  a  certain  number  of; 
feet  south   of  the   Yalu   bridges.     In  other  | 
words,    the    Commtmlst    armies    from    Red 
China  who  crossed  the  Yalu  bridges  could  | 
not  even  be  destroyed  on  Korean   tenitoryj 
until  after  they  had  been  deployed  and  dug 
in  on  the  rough  terrain  well  south  of  the 
bridges.     This  was  indeed  the  most  rldlculotisl 
military  situation  In  all  history.     MacArthxor 
said    this   was   like   fighting   with   one   arm 
tied    behind    you.     Supplies    for    the    Red 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  troops  were  con- 
stantly    brought     across     the     Yalu     River 
bridges  even  In  broad  daylight.     MacArthur 
said  these  bridges  and  lines  of  supply  could 
be  destroyed  in  a  matter  of  minutes  with 
our  air  power.     This  could  be  done  Imme- 
diately to  save  the  lives  of  American  boya 
fighting  at  the  front  and  to  offer  our  men  the 
hope  of  victory.     Huge  Chinese  forces  were( 
already  committed  against  American  troop 
In     Korea.       Reinforcements     were     beln 
mobilized  In  Manchuria;  therefore,  the  R 
bases    of    supply    In    Manchuria    should 
bombed  and  destroyed.     Their  railroad  cenj 
ters  and  factories  supplying  war  equipment 
should  be  bombed.     It  is  a  basic  elemental 
fact   of  modern  war   that   air  fields,   powep 
stations,  and  factories  should  be  destroyed^ 
General  MacArthur  said  that  open  ruth4 
less  aggression  was  committed  by  the  Korea4 
Communists  and  by  the  Red  Chinese.    Thi^ 
aggression  must  be  dealt  with  decisively  an4 
crushed  as  an  example  to  future  aggressors. 
The  Communists,  having  selected   this  key 
area  of  the  world  for  their  first  open  mlllt 
tary   conquest,   alms  should   be  dealt  wltli 
severely  to  preserve  the  futxire  peace  of  tho 
entire  world.    Fallxire  to  win  a  war  In  whlcl  i 
we  were  already  Involved  and  which  we  couK  i 
easily  win  would  Inevitably  lead  to  futur4 
aggression  and  untold  loss  of  lives.     Chlnu 
desperately  needed   time  and  we  must  nop 
give  them  that  time.     At  no  time  did  Gen- 
eral  MacArthvir   remotely  mention  or   even 
hint  at  the  i^e  of  atom  bombs  or  cobalt. 
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When  he  mentioned  the  full  use  of  air  pow- 
er, we  all  understood  It  to  mean  the  same 
air  power  and  bombs  beyond  the  Yalu  that 
he  was  using  then  in  Korea.  There  was  no 
suggestion  whatever  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  In  any  fashion,  or  In  any  area  of  the 
Par  East. 

MacArthur  believed  that  the  first  phase 
of  World  War  III  had  already  beg\m  and 
should  be  dealt  with  and  won  decisively.  We 
had  every  advantage,  control  of  the  skies, 
control  of  the  seas,  and  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  the  necessary  manpower.  We  must  not 
let  North  Korea  and  Red  China  off  the  hook 
and  give  them  time  to  train  new  armies  and 
eventually  build  an  air  force,  possibly  with 
nuclear  weapons. 

MacArthur  had  no  fear  of  being  bogged 
down  in  China.  The  cream  and  fiower  of 
the  Red  Armies  had  been  destroyed.  We 
should  push  our  advantage  as  victory  was 
within  easy  reach  with  a  mlnlmiun  cost  of 
human  life.  With  the  landing  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  on  the  mainland,  the  liquidation 
of  the  remaining  Red  Army  around  the  Yalu 
was  assured.  With  the  bombing  of  the  lines 
of  supply  In  Manchuria  leading  into  China 
proper,  the  Red  regime  would  collapse. 

To  substantiate  this  belief.  I  talked  with 
members  of  the  Japanese  Diet  who  were  ex- 
perts on  the  Far  East.  They  Informed  me 
that  when  Chiang  Kai-shek,  less  than  2  years 
before,  retreated  to  Formosa,  most  of  the 
Information  coming  out  of  China  was  favor- 
able to  the  Red  regime,  but  now  with  huge 
losses  In  Korea,  shortages  of  food,  and  a 
breakdown  of  supply  lines,  the  Red  regime  In 
China  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  I  spoke 
to  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  assembled 
Informally  in  a  conunlttee  room,  which  was 
followed  by  a  question  and  answer  period. 
The  Japanese  could  not  understand  why  we 
did  not  complete  the  victory  we  had  already 
won. 

MacArthur  thought  of  the  Red  aggression 
In  the  Far  East  as  only  one  phase  of  their 
global  designs.  MacArthur  did  not  draw  a 
line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  MacArthxu: 
looked  upon  the  whole  as  Eurasia.  He  felt 
that  If  we  did  not  win  in  the  Far  East,  even- 
tually these  overwhelming  potential  re- 
sources and  manpower  would  be  assembled. 
Western  Europe  would  be  outfianked  by  way 
of  northern  Africa,  and  we  wovUd  lose  West- 
em  Europe.  We  aaked  General  MacArthur  at 
this  conference  about  Riisslan  Intervention. 
MacArthtir  expressed  the  opinion  that  Rus- 
sia would  never  be  that  stupid  militarily. 
They  had  no  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs  at 
that  time.  They  had  only  one  railroad  lead- 
ing from  Moscow  to  the  Vladivostok,  a  long 
railroad  which  could  be  cut  In  a  thoxisand 
places  by  air  power.  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  Russia  to  supply  a  large  army  In  Sibera 
or  Manchuria  at  that  time.  Russia,  too, 
needed  time  to  rehabilitate  Its  war-torn 
economy  and  develop  its  nuclear  potential. 
Russia,  -China.  North  Korea,  all  desperately 
needed  more  time  and  by  a  truce  or  stale- 
mate, we  were  simply  giving  them  the  pre- 
cious time. 

MacArthur,  during  this  Interview,  men- 
tioned the  possibility  and  desirability  if  nec- 
essary, of  using  Japanese  troops.  Japan  had 
been  a  traditional  military  power,  but  now 
many  of  its  trained  officers  and  men  were 
unemployed  veterans  of  the  Pacific  conflict. 
MacArthxir  felt  that  under  the  right  aus- 
pices, these  men  coxild  be  used  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  thus  saving  American  manpower 
for  use  in  other  key  axeas  of  the  world. 
MacArthur  had  a  high  regard  for  the  Jap- 
anese soldier,  and  he  felt  that  this  waa  as 
much  their  war  as  It  was  ours. 

MacArthvir  was  not  bitter.  The  men  at 
the  front  lines  were  bitter.  Our  Air  Force 
pilots  who  came  In  from  dogflght-j  near  the 
Yalu  River  were  bitter.  Some  of  them  com- 
plained to  me  with  tears  In  their  eyes  that 
they  had  pursued  Russian  Mlgs  to  the  Yalu 


and  then  had  to  circle  and  watch  them  land 
on  the  ground  In  bright  sxmshlne,  refuel 
their  planes  with  gasoline,  and  replenish 
their  ammunition  supply  and  come  back 
across  the  Yalu  to  shoot  at  them  again.  The 
Marines  were  bitter,  the  Navy  was  bitter, 
every  general,  every  soldier,  every  airman, 
and  every  seaman  with  whom  I  talked  was 
bitter  about  not  being  permitted  to  win  the 
war.  MacArthur  only  reflected  the  opinion 
of  the  men  under  his  command;  the  people 
and  Government  of  Korea,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  Chinese  on  Formosa. 

MacArthur  said,  "The  first  law  of  nature 
is  self-defense;  and  regardless  of  policy, 
when  people  are  shooting  at  you  trying  to 
kill  you,  then  something  should  be  done 
and  It  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  policy  but  Is 
military  and  a  question  of  survival." 

General  MacArthur  said  that  Formosa 
was  Jiist  as  important  to  the  United  States 
and  the  defense  of  the  free  world  as  Prance. 
Formosa  was  the  center  of  the  defense  chain 
In  the  Pacific.  If  the  Reds  were  permitted 
to  take  Formosa,  the  entire  free  world  de- 
fense chain  In  the  Pacific  would  be  broken 
at  its  center. 

I  found  no  feud  whatever  between  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  supreme  commander,  and  Gen- 
eral Ridgway,  the  field  commander.  On  the 
contrary.  General  MacArthur  in  this  con- 
ference urged  that  we  go  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  urge  four  stars  for  Ridgway,  that 
he  had  recommended  It  and  he  should  be 
promoted.  After  talking  with  each  of  them. 
I  found  that  Ridgway  and  MacArthur  had 
the  very  highest  admiration  for  each  other 
at  this  time. 

MacArthur  did  deplore  the  greed  of  the 
Socialist  government  in  Britain  which  per- 
mitted business  as  usual  with  Red  China 
while  American  and  even  some  British  boys 
were  dying  In  Korea.  MacArthur  felt  it  un- 
thinkable and  Incredible  that  any  nation 
fighting  under  the  United  Nations  fiag  could 
trade  with  Red  China  after  Its  armies  mer- 
cilessly and  ruthlessly  attacked  United  Na- 
tions troops  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  with  Cuba  In  Commu- 
nist hands,  southeast  Asia  again  threat- 
ened, our  planes  being  shot  down  over  East 
Germany,  and  the  Red  pressure  everywhere, 
I  believe  already  that  history  is  proving  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  MacArthur 
was  right — In  war  there  Is  Indeed  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory. 
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PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  LIVINa 
ROOM 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  interest  the  Lawrence  Laurent  col- 
umn of  Saturday,  April  11,  1964,  in  the 
Washington  Post.  It  tells  of  a  forthcom- 
ing series  of  six  90 -minute  film  dramas 
which  are  to  appear  on  television  in  the 
near  future.  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  balance  of  the  people  who  are 
behind  this  series  and  it  makes  one  pre- 
pare for  another  assault  by  the  liberal 
establishment  as  they  prepare  to  propa- 
gandize the  unsuspecting  TV  viewer. 

It  certainly  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  they  come  up  with.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  us  can  guess.  A  few  middle-of- 
the-roaders  are  sprinkled  In  for  prestige 
but,  by  and  large,  it  looks  like  9  more 
hours  of  propaganda  from  the  far  left. 
The  excerpt  from  Mr.  Laurent's  radio  and 
television  column  follows : 

The  Xerox  Corp.  is  putting  up  approxi- 
mately $4  million  for  production  and  net- 
work cost  of  six  90-minute  film  dramas  to 
be  telecast  In  prime  evening  time.  The  pro- 
grams begin  In  January  1965,  and  will  be  on 
activities  of  the  United  Nations. 


This  series  will  be  individually  produced 
and  directed  by  Peter  Glenville.  Stanley  Ku- 
brick, Joseph  I.  Manklewlcz,  Otto  Preminger, 
Robert  Rossen,  Sam  Spelgel,  and  Fred  Zlnne- 
man.  All  have  agreed  to  provide  their  serv- 
ices without  pay. 

Behind  the  series  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, Telsun  Foundation,  Inc.  The  board  of 
directors  of  Telsun  consists  of  Anna  M. 
Rosenberg  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
Robert  Benjamin,  Eugene  R.  Black.  Donald  L. 
Clark,  Andrew  Helskell,  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Sol  M.  Linowitz.  John  J.  McCloy,  Frederic 
Papert.  William  S.  Renchard,  Joseph  C.  Wil- 
son, and  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther. 

The  Xerox  Corp.  will  not  offer  commer- 
cials during  the  telecasts. 


SUBMARINE  ANNIVERSARY  POINTS 
TO  NUCLEAR  CARRIER  NEED 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  tribute  on  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  Navy's  accept- 
ance of  its  first  submarine. 

Sixty-four  years  ago,  when  the  Navy 
commissioned  the  Holland,  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  were  opened  as  a  new  battle- 
field in  naval  warfare.  In  the  ensuing 
years,  the  submarine  indeed  has  changed 
the  face  and  body  of  the  Navy.  It  played 
a  vital  and  Important  role  in  World  War 
I  and  a  crucial  role  in  World  War  n. 

With  the  advent  of  the  atomic  age, 
there  was  again  a  revolution  in  con- 
cepts of  naval  warfare.  Atomic  energy 
made  possible  the  first  true  sub- 
marines— vessels  that  could  patrol  the 
ocean  at  great  depths  for  virtually  un- 
limited durations.  Today,  the  nuclear 
submarine,  armed  with  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile, stands  in  the  first  line  of  America's 
defense. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine. Although  its  great  military  ad- 
vantage is  now  generally  accepted,  the 
road  to  this  acceptance  was  a  long, 
rocky,  uphill  fight.  The  fact  that  we 
now  have  the  nuclear  submarine  is,  in 
fact,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  deter- 
mination and  zeal  of  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover.  However,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Congress  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  even  the  zeal  of  Admiral 
Rickover  might  not  have  been  suflBclent 
to  overcome  the  inertia  within  the  mili- 
tary services.  As  Admiral  Rickover  re- 
cently noted  In  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Committee: 

It  was  this  committee  that  forced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nautilus — and  the  force  sub- 
sequent to  the  Nautilus.  Even  after  our  suc- 
cess with  the  Nautilus,  the  Navy  did  not  want 
to  build  additional  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. It  was  the  Joint  Committee  that 
forced  more  nuclear  submarines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  may  be 
justly  proud  of  its  crucial  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nuclear  submarine. 
But  we  must  not  be  content  to  sit  on  our 
laurels.  Another  great  fight  is  before  us 
today  and  the  Congress  must  now  heed 
another  call  for  vision.  In  the  end  it  is 
the  Congress  which  has  the  final  respon- 
sibility for  the  Nation's  defense,  and 
Congress  should  exercise  that  responsi- 
bility and,  in  so  doing,  if  need  be,  over- 
turn the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
even  the  President. 


Right  now  there  are  a  limited  number 
of  surface  nuclear  vessels  in  our  Navy. 
But  their  performance  during  such  epi- 
sodes as  the  Cuban  crisis  conclusively 
demonstrates  the  overriding  advantages 
of  atomic  power.  These  vessels  are  able 
to  patrol  the  seas  for  extensive  periods 
of  time  without  refueling  and  without 
reliance  on  a  fleet  of  escort  vessels  to 
supply  logistic  support. 

Continuous  improvements  are  being 
made  in  nuclear  propulsion  for  surface 
vessels.  In  just  the  few  short  years  since 
our  first  nuclear  surface  vessel,  the 
cruiser  Long  Beach,  went  to  sea.  im- 
provements have  more  than  doubled  the 
life  and  the  power  in  nuclear  reactor 
cores.  We  may  now  confidently  expect 
even  greater  improvement  in  nuclear- 
propelled  surface  vessels.  Daily  the  work 
of  the  dedicated  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  of  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion division  headed  by  Admiral  Rickover 
add  to  our  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability  to 
turn  out  more  powerful,  longer  lived 
naval  reactors  at  decreased  costs  for  per- 
formance. 

Yet  despite  this  progress  and  the  prov- 
en military  advantages  of  nuclear  sur- 
face vessels,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  last 
year  and  again  this  year  decided  against 
the  installation  of  nuclear  power  in  CVA- 
67,  the  next  aircraft  carrier.  In  so  doing 
he  has  dictated  that  a  new  carrier  shall 
be  built  which,  at  the  time  it  is  commis- 
sioned, will  be  obsolete  in  relation  to  the 
more  advanced  and  effective  vessel  which 
could  have  been  built  had  Mr.  McNamara 
so  decided.  It  was  he  who  recommended 
to  Congress  a  conventional  powerplant 
for  this  carrier  and  it  is  he  who  has  per- 
sisted in  that  recommendation  and  who 
refuses  to  ask  for  a  change.  Contrarily, 
he  h£us  come  before  committees  of  this 
Congress  In  the  very  recent  past  and  in- 
sisted that  the  plans  for  the  conventional 
ship  remain  unchanged,  placing  emphat- 
ically behind  the  false  proposition  of  a 
standstill  on  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
the  full  prestige  of  his  powerful  office. 

The  fallacy  of  the  Secretary's  position 
was  exposed  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  a 
sharp  report  issued  last  year  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
Joint  Committee  has  yet  to  hear  from  one 
responsible  naval  ofiBcial  who  opposes 
the  installation  of  nuclear  power  in  the 
new  aircraft  carrier.  Could  it  be  that 
everyone  is  out  of  step  except  Mr. 
McNamara? 

When  I  recently  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Armed  Services  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  the  House  fioor,  providing 
that  the  new  ship  should  be  nuclear 
powered,  it  was  argued  then  that  it  was 
too  late  to  change  plans  and  do  so. 
However,  a  recent  letter  written  by  Ad- 
miral Rickover  states  to  the  contrary  and 
is  very  explicit  on  the  point  as  follows: 

This  decision  Is  so  Important  to  the  future 
development  of  the  Navy  that  I  strongly 
recommend  the  Navy  make  another  attempt 
to  obtain  the  necessary  approval  to  change 
the  CVA-67  to  nuclear  propulsion  while  there 
is  still  time  to  do  so.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  and  I  agree  that  either  ship  still 
can  be  delivered  In  the  last  third  of  calendar 
year  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
argument  offered  against  my   amend- 


ment to  make  CVA-67  nuclear  powered 
was  simply  not  valid  and  in  complete 
error.  I  again  urge  this  matter  be  re- 
considered by  the  executive  branch  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 
There  is  still  time  to  reverse  this  patently 
wrong  decision  which  will  plague  and 
weaken  our  defense  for  decades,  through- 
out the  entire  life  of  this  ship.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  could 
be  called  into  session  tomorrow  morning 
and  pass  out  H.R.  9908  which  I  have 
introduced  providing  for  CVA-67  "s  nu- 
clear propulsion. 

Above  all,  as  I  emphasized  earlier  in 
this  discussion,  the  Congress  must 
realize  it  has  a  problem  on  its  hands  and 
that  history  will  repeat  its  unfortunate 
cycle  unless  the  Congress  heeds  this  call 
for  vision  in  a  vital  defense  matter.  The 
Congress  saved  the  nuclear  submarine,  it 
can  now  save  the  nuclear  surface  fieet 
to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  see  in  the  superiority  of  our 
military  hardware  and  the  high  morale 
of  our  military  services  the  one  sure 
protection  from  the  aggressions  of  our 
enemies.  Congress  can  do  so  and  it 
should  do  so  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  proper  and  adequate 
defense  of  the  United  States — today,  to- 
morrow and  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  64th  anniversary 
of  a  great  revolution  in  naval  warfare, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  rededicate  ourselves 
to  a  modern  Navy — a  nuclear  Navy — a 
Navy  which  can  effectively  discharge  its 
responsibilities  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 


BUDDY  WERNER 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  regret  and  sadness  that  I  note  the 
death  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  illus- 
trious young  athletes,  one  of  Colorado's 
best  liked  citizens,  and  a  friend.  Buddy 
Werner  was  killed  in  Switzerland  last 
Sunday  by  an  avalsmche. 

The  name  of  Buddy  Werner  is  sjniony- 
mous  with  the  very  best  In  the  sport  of 
skiing.  When  we  think  of  skill  and 
daring,  of  poise  and  bravery  on  sklls,  we 
think  of  him. 

The  courage  of  Buddy  Werner  went 
far  beyond  the  snowy  slopes  of  Colorado. 
He  has  been  an  emissary  of  good  will 
around  the  world.  In  1960,  prior  to  the 
Olympic  tryouts  for  American  athletes, 
it  was  thought  that  Buddy  stood  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  being  the  first  Ameri- 
can athlete  to  raise  the  Olympic  victory 
flag  for  the  United  States  In  ski  events. 
Spurred  by  his  love  of  country  and  his 
resolute  desire  to  win  an  Olympic  medal, 
he  spent  long  hours  in  training.  Mis- 
adventure stalked  him,  however,  and  In 
the  last  stages  of  preparation  he  suffered 
a  severe  break  in  his  leg  and  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  Olympic  ski 
events. 

There  were  those  who  predicted  that 
Buddy  would  never  again  ski  competi- 
tively, but  they  failed  to  reckon  with  his 
courage  and  determination.  Recover- 
ing from  the  injury,  he  led  the  American 
team  into  the  Olympic  trials  again  this 
year.    Buddy  did  not  brinfir  home  any 
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medals,  himself,  but  his  patient  teach- 
ing and  counseling  of  the  younger  meml- 
bers  of  the  team  was  evident  to  all.  A|t 
the  expense  of  his  own  chances,  he  spenit 
long  hoiu-s  with  the  younger  athletes  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  our  Olympijc 
ski  team  won  both  a  second  and  thir^ 
place  medal.  ' 

We  shall  not  see  Buddy  Werner  skiing 
any  more,  but  we  shall  never  forget  h^s 
courage  and  determination,  his  quiet  an0 
courteous  manner,  and  his  code  of  conj- 
duct  that  exemplifies  the  very  best  cf 
American  athletes. 

Mrs.  Brotzman  and  I  extend  our  deep 
est  sympathy  and  affection  to  his  wif^. 
Vanda.  and  to  Buddy's  family. 
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URBAN  RENEWAL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nationAl 
magazine  recently  carried  an  article  pre- 
pared by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  John  Dowdy.  The  article  re- 
lated shortcomings  and  inequities  Of 
urban  renewal  programs  and  urban  re- 
newal legislation.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  unquestionably  ag- 
gravated several  exposed  nerves.  j 

Mr.  Wilham  Slayton.  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Commissioner,  has  attempted  io 
answer  the  charges  with  a  lengthy  expla- 
nation which  includes  such  statements  $s 
this:  I 

Cities  have  paid  more  than  $319  million  pf 
their  share  In  cash — the  total  amounting  ko 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  total  local  shaw 
of  net  costs.  j 

This  is  the  kind  of  statement  whl(ih 
made  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dowdy]  article  necessary.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  in- 
form the  House  just  where  and  when  tl:is 
$319  million  was  paid  in  cash. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will  bet  my  aeribl 
photograph  of  the  Columbia  Plaza  arfea 
against  Bill  Slayton's  Texas  fedora  thkt 
before  the  day  is  over  someone  in  tjie 
Agency  will  hasten  to  the  press  to  saV: 
"This  isn't  what  we  meant  to  say"  dr. 
"This  was  a  typographical  error  which 
was  the  fault  of  some  poor  secretary  In 
the  office." 

The  fact  remains  that  in  his  carefu  ly 
documented  article,  the  gentleman  frcm 
Texas  [Mr.  DowdyI  courageously  out- 
lined problems,  unfairness,  and  just  plain 
bad  economics.  No  amount  of  alibis  by 
Mr.  Slayton  will  alter  the  validity  of  \  :r. 
Dowdy's  investigation  and  the  conclp 
sions  he  has  drawn. 

Sunlight  of  publicity  is  still  a  good  ge  r- 
micide.  I  thank  John  Dowdy  for  turp 
Ing  on  the  light. 


SYRACUSE    TRIES    TO    SAVE 
HISTORIC  STRUCTURES 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tjhe 
city  of  Syracuse.  N.Y.,  which  I  represent, 
community  developers  are  well  aware  i  of 
the  fact  that  progress  cannot  sweep  awiay 
everything  in  the  area  of  urban  renewjal. 
They  want  to  retain  architecturally  ahd 
historically  significant  structures.        J 

Recently  the  New  York  Times  printed 
an  article  attacking  the  ugUness  of 
American  cities. 

A  rebuttal  to  that  argximent  was  s<  nt 
to  the  Times  by  John  R.  Searles.  ^r.. 


executive  vice  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Development  Association  of 
Syraciose  and  Onondaga  County.  Inc. 

It  is  concise  and  to  the  point  on  what 
Syracuse   is   doing  to   save   its   limited 
architectural      treasures.    It      deserves 
wider  circulation  so  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Searles'  letter  here. 
It  follows : 
The   METROPOLrrAN    Development 
Association    of    Syracuse    and 
Onondaga    Coxjntt.    Inc., 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  March  19. 1964. 
To  the  Editor,  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Sir:  Ada  Louise  Huxtable's  article  In 
the  Sunday  Times,  March  15,  1964,  properly 
attacks  the  current  ugliness  of  American 
cities,  but  does  not  mention  efforts  to  probe 
the  cause  and  to  find  cures  for  the  disease. 
In  this  she  may  give  comfort  to  hand  wring- 
ers and  finger  pointers  who  plead  for  his- 
toric preservation  but  hurt  positive  action 
programs  which  can  actuaUy  preserve  archi- 
tectural assets  and  ally  them  "with  the  best 
new  building." 

Further,  she  may  be  unfair  by  Implication 
to  Syracuse  which,  although  "In  a  state  of 
spotty  disorder"  and  thus  typical  of  other 
cities,  does  have  a  vigorous  citizen  effort  to 
save  and  restore  its  limited  and  scattered 
architectural  treasures.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  preparation  of  the  pilot 
study  "Architecture  Worth  Saving  in  Onon- 
daga County"  by  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts. 

Most  cities,  like  Syracuse,  are  making  the 
traumatic  adjustment  from  the  streetcar 
to  the  automobile;  from  the  pretentloiis 
mansion  to  the  apartment  and  ranchhouse 
and  from  an  economically  dominant  down- 
town core  to  a  collection  of  shopping  and 
commercial  centers  dispersed  through  an 
urbanized  area.  Syracuse  in  the  last  gen- 
eration has  also  had  to  accommodate  Itself 
to  the  transformation  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral right-of-way  and  the  Erie  Canal  (both 
cutting  through  the  center  of  town)  Into 
traffic   arteries. 

To  meet  these  changes  of  the  last  30 
years,  cities  had  no  clear  plans — and  if  they 
had  plans— they  had  no  legal  powers  to  give 
effect  to  plans  which  might  direct  new  con- 
struction and  destruction  toward  more 
esthetlcally  pleasing  results.  The  increase 
In  automobile  traffic  and  the  loss  of  pedes- 
trian traffic  has  had  such  a  devastating  effect 
on  downtown  property  values  that  cities  re- 
lying heavily  for  financial  support  on  ad 
valorem  real  estate  taxes  have  been  under- 
standably obsessed  with  the  economic  rather 
than  the  esthetic  effects  of  urban  change. 

Among  potential  cures  city  plans  taken 
alone  tend  to  be  two  dimensional  and  guide 
and  encourage  rather  than  control  private 
construction  and  destruction.  "Zoning" 
controls  land  use,  not  design,  and,  except  in 
a  very  few  "historic  zones"  in  cities  which 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  historic  areas, 
is  little  positive  help  in  preserving  historic 
structures  or  blending  the  old  with  the  new. 
The  control  of  land  subdivision  is  a  plan- 
ning control  with  general  applicability  only 
in  developing  suburban  areas. 

How  many  cities  can  expect  a  WilUams- 
bvirg  treatment  or  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  Georgetown  rehabilitation  move- 
ment? Owners  of  obsolescent  but  historic 
property  cannot  be  expected  to  let  senti- 
ment outweigh  economic  considerations  for 
any  substantial  period  of  time.  Children 
sell  the  family  mansion  when  the  land  be- 
comes more  valuable  as  an  apartment  or 
office  site  than  it  could  possibly  be  worth 
with  the  old  house — heavily  taxed  and  ex- 
pensive  to   maintain — undemoUshed. 

The  best  ctirrent  solution  and  Indeed  per- 
haps the  only  solution  of  general  availability 
is  urban  renewal.  The  acquisition  of  obso- 
lete blighted  property  and  resale  subject  to 


conditions  of  preservation  and  architectural 
standards  is  making  possible  the  retention 
of  many  fine  old  buildings.  The  use  of  re- 
newal to  study  and  preserve  structures  in 
the  College  Hill  area  In  Providence  Is  an 
outstanding  example.  A  number  of  archi- 
tecturally significant  structures  in  South- 
west Washington  which  were  surrounded  by 
slums  and  Inadequately  maintained  are  be- 
ing brought  back  to  life  through  urban  re- 
newal. Wheat  Row,  built  by  Lawrence 
Washington,  George's  brother,  the  Wash- 
ington, Lee,  and  Barney  Houses  are  being 
Integrated  in  Architect  Clothlel  Woodward 
Smith's  design  for  the  Harbour  Square  apart- 
ments. The  Law  Hotise  to  the  north  of  N 
Street  SW.  was  required  to  be  preserved  In 
the  Tiber  Island  development.  Both  pres- 
ervations were  accomplished  through  urban 
renewal. 

The  best  opportunity  for  Syracusans  to 
save  the  Third  Onondaga  Courthouse  is 
through  urban  renewal.  There  is  no  cur- 
rent apparent  economic  use  and  developers 
seeking  the  building  as  a  parking  lot  gain 
support  with  offers  of  taxes  for  currently 
public  property.  They  are  held  off  only  by 
a  group  led  by  Common  CouncU  Majority 
Leader  Albert  Orensteln.  who  has  a  con- 
siderable following  in  his  efforts  to  solve  a 
very  dlfBcult  problem.  Local  citizens'  ef- 
forts saved  the  Welghlock  Building  on  the 
old  Erie  Canal.  The  Syracuse  Savings  Bank 
has  made  an  "tineconomlc"  Investment  In 
the  preservation  of  Its  local  building.  A 
total  downtown  urban  renewal  plan  now 
underway  has  among  Its  objectives  one  of 
saving  the  best  of  the  old  architecture  not 
only  for  sentiment  or  to  blend,  but  also  to 
Influence  and  guide  the  design  of  new  build- 
ings. Syracuse  would  be  vain  to  aspire  to 
become  a  Paris  or  Vienna,  but  It  is  proud  and 
becoming  Increasingly  sensitive  about  its 
appearance. 

We  agree  with  Miss  Huxtable's  estimate  of 
the  significance  of  the  Council  on  the  Arts' 
excellent  study,  but  disagree  strongly  that 
"most  urban  renewal  seems  doomed  to 
sterility."  Rather,  cities  which,  like  Syra- 
cuse, wish  to  use  their  excellent  old  build- 
ings as  the  cornerstones  of  reconstruction, 
will  find  urban  renewal  to  be  their  best  and 
perhaps  only  solution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Searles,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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PANAMA    CANAL    CRISIS:    IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE   JOURNALISM 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  years,  I  have  devoted  much  of 
my  time  in  studying  interoceanic  canal 
problems.  In  an  effort  to  alert  the  peo- 
ple of  our  coiintry  to  the  dangers  of  the 
Caribbean,  in  which  area  the  Panama 
Canal  is  the  key  target.  I  have  ad- 
dressed this  body  on  various  aspects  of 
the  subject  and  suggested  formulas  for 
future  policy. 

My  addresses  have  been  widely  quoted 
in  small  newspapers  over  the  Nation; 
among  periodicals  of  civic,  fraternal,  and 
patriotic  organizations:  and  abroad,  in- 
cluding the  papers  of  Panama.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  mass  news  media  of 
the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  has  avoided  reporting  the 
facts  and  proposals  developed  in  my  ad- 
dresses, especially  those  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal. 

In  contrast  with  this  denial  of  in- 
formation on  the  vital  canal  subject,  the 
same  mass  news  media  has  featured  the 
views  of  "experts,"  who  have  made  rec- 
ommendations that  many  of  our  best 
informed  citizens,  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 


gress, consider  to  be  against  the  highest 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  as 
grossly  vmfalr. 

The  Washington  Post.  In  Its  editorial 
and  journalistic  columns,  is  always  urg- 
ing magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  "little  Pan- 
ama" but  never  presents  realistically  the 
necessity  for  adequate  authority  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  to  do  the 
job  required,  namely  that  of  efficiently 
maintaining,  operating,  and  defending 
the  canal  for  the  benefit  of  world  ship- 
ping. Such  authority  and  sovereignty 
was  granted  under  the  1903  treaty  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  could 
not  have  built  the  canal  nor  could  our 
country  have  maintained,  operated,  and 
defended  it  with  less  power  than  was 
granted  by  that  treaty.  I  know  of  no 
instance  where  it  was  ever  discussed  or 
even  considered  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  must  have  adequate  authority  to 
perform  the  vital  tasks  with  respect  to 
the  canal  and  how  it  could  be  done  with 
less  authority  than  was  accoi-ded  by  the 
190*?  trc&tv 

If  these  critics  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  perform  its  duty  in  the  prem- 
ises with  less  power  than  it  has  thus 
exercised,  let  these  critics  say  how  much 
less.  Surely  at  th?s  moment  when  Cuba 
has  become  a  western  bastion  of  com- 
munistic revolutionary  power  and  the 
most  serious  Red  infiltration  has  taken 
place  in  Panama,  any  dilution  of  U.S. 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  would  be 
suicidal  to  all  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  the  destruction  of  Panama  itself. 

The  first  consideration  which  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  and  Panama 
should  have  in  mind  is  this  matter  of 
adequate  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  do  the  job  required.  Everything  else 
Is  subordinate  thereto. 

Tout  days  after  President  Johnson 
made  his  forthright  remarks  on  March 
16.  1964,  before  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  in  which  he  bluntly  re- 
fused to  submit  to  demands  of  Panama- 
nian political  blackmailers  to  agree  to  re- 
negotiate the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty, 
the  Washington  Post  published  a  leading 
editorial  condemning  "that  treaty." 

This  induced  me  to  write  the  editor  at 
length,  explaining  how  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  was  deceptive  and  mislead- 
ing. On  April  9,  the  Post  published  ex- 
cerpts of  my  letter,  leaving  out  many 
essential  points  that  should  be  known  to 
our  people. 

While  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  may  assert  that  my  letter  was  too 
long  for  publication  of  its  full  text,  I  do 
not  accept  this  as  a  valid  explanation. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Panama  Canal 
question  merits  the  fullest  possible  pres- 
entation of  all  significant  facts  and  not 
their  suppression. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  have  full  Information  in  the 
premises,  I  quote  the  Indicated  editorial, 
my  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  abridged  version  of  it 
as  published  by  the  Post. 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Mar.  20, 
1964] 
That  Treaty 
We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  time 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  citizens  of 


Colombia,  in  private  letters,  such  endearing 
epithets  as  "Jackrabbits,"  "contempUble  lit- 
tle creatures,"  and  "foolish  and  homicidal 
corruptlonists."  But  North  Americans  at 
times  stiU  show  a  fatal  incapacity  for  view- 
ing a  dispute  through  the  eyes  of  the  other 
fellow.  An  Instance  is  much  of  the  current 
public  discussion  of  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty  of  1903,  which  made  possible  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Who.  for  example,  was  Philippe  Bunau- 
Varllla,  the  mam  who  signed  the  treaty  for 
Panama?  This  shadowy  personage,  who  was 
as  much  the  "father"  of  the  canal  as  T.R. 
himself,  was  not  a  Panamanian  at  all.  He 
was  a  French  agent  who  had  a  keen  Interest 
m  obtaining  $40  million  from  the  United 
States  to  buy  out  shares  of  a  bankrupt 
French  company  that  had  tried,  and  failed, 
to  build  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

In  the  fall  of  1903.  Mr.  Bunau-Vartlla  was 
ensconced  In  room  1162  of  the  Waldorf  As- 
toria in  New  York— the  suite  which  he  later 
said  "deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  the  Panama  Republic."  At  that  time. 
President  Roosevelt  was  sputtering  with  fury 
over  Colombia's  rejection  of  a  U.S. -drafted 
treaty  providing  for  a  canal  in  the  Province 
of  Panama. 

On  October  14,  one  Dr.  Manuel  Amador 
visited  the  Waldorf  enclave,  and  was  handed 
a  draft  of  a  constitution,  a  pledge  of  $100,000 
and  a  proclamation  of  independence  for  a 
revolution  to  be  carried  out  on  November  3, 
election  day  In  the  United  States.  "Nothing 
remains  but  to  make  the  model  of  the  flag." 
said  Mr.  Bunau-VarUla  as  he  guided  Dr. 
Amador  (later  President  of  Panama)  out  of 
the  room.  "I  am  going  tomorrow  to  join  my 
famUy  •  •  •  I  shall  find  •  •  •  the  agile 
and  discreet  fingers  that  wlU  make  a  new 

flag." 

In  November,  the  Panamanian  revolt  took 
place,  and  Dr.  Amador  was  able  to  proclaim: 
"Yesterday  we  were  but  the  slaves  of  Co- 
lombia; today  we  are  free  •  •  *  President 
Roosevelt  has  made  good  •  •  •.  Free  sons 
of  Panama,  I  salute  you."  And  certainly 
TR  did  make  good  to  the  extent  of  giving 
Instant  recognition  and  naval  support  to 
the  new  republic.  But  Panama  paid  a  price; 
a  French  lobbyist  signed  a  treaty  in  the  name 
of  the  Infant  republic  on  terms  far  more  dis- 
advantageous than  the  treaty  rejected  by 
Colombia. 

The  United  States,  under  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903,  received  rights  In  per- 
petuity to  act  as  If  it  were  sovereign  In  a 
10-mile  strip  of  Panama.  The  Colombian 
draft  treaty  provided  for  a  100-year  grant 
with  an  option  for  renewal,  for  a  6-mlle-wide 
strip,  and  for  a  payment  of  $10  million  In 
gold.  Panama,  too,  received  a  gold  pay- 
ment—but this  was  offset  by  $40  million  paid 
to  Mr.  Bunau-Varllla's  clients  and  by  specific 
clauses  in  the  treaty  that  virtually  made 
Panama  a  protectorate  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  moment  the  treaty  of  1903  was 
Inflicted  on  Panama,  agitation  began  for 
modiflcatlon  of  Its  terms.  Twice — In  1936 
and  1955 — the  treaty  has  been  modifled,  and 
Panama  Is  again  seeking  substantial  but  not 
unreasonable  changes  in  a  treaty  so  one- 
sided that  even  Theodore  Roosevelt  would 
not  have  dared  propose  the  same  terms  to 
Colombia. 

For  his  part,  TH.  said  on  March  23,  1911,  In 
a  speech  at  the  University  of  California,  "If 
I  had  followed  conventional,  conservative 
methods,  I  should  have  submitted  a  digni- 
fied state  paper  of  approximately  200  pages 
to  the  Congress  and  the  debate  would  have 
been  going  on  yet,  but  I  took  the  Canal 
Zone  and  let  Congress  debate,  and  while  the 
debate  goes  on  the  canal  does  also." 

That  remark  cost  the  United  States  $25 
million,  voted  as  Indemnification  to  Colom- 
bia In  1921.  In  Intangibles,  Roosevelt's 
diplomacy  cost  this  country  far,  far  more. 
We  are  still  paying  the  price  today.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  do  well  to  tell  his  coun- 


trymen some  of  these  uncomfortable  truths 
that  He  behind  our  troubles  with  Panama. 

Panama   Canal   Crisis:    Irresponsible 
Journalism 

March  23.  1964. 
The  Editor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edttor:  The  leading  editorial  In 
the  March  20,  1964,  Washington  Post  on 
"That  Treaty"  is  truly  shocking,  not  for  what 
It  states  but  for  what  it  fails  to  relate  about 
a  subject  of  the  highest  Importance  to  the 
entire  world — the  Panama  Canal. 

Deceptive,  misleading,  and  inaccurate,  the 
editorial  is  obviously  designed  to  create  a 
sense  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  their  mighty  achieve- 
ment in  constructing  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  man  at  vast  cost;  and  which  propa- 
gandists in  our  midst  would  like  to  see  liqui- 
dated without  a  cent  of  reimbursement  to 
our  people. 

Significantly,  the  publication  of  the  edito- 
rial followed  closely  after  President  John- 
sons forthright  and  courageous  remarks  be- 
fore the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  March  16,  in  which  he  refused  to  accept 
the  shotgun  approach  of  the  Panamanian 
Government  in  attempting  to  wring  an 
agreement  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  renegotiate  the  1903  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  as  the  price  for  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 
Serving  to  undermine  US.  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  editorial  plays  into  the  hands 
of  Communist  revolutionary  strategists, 
among  whom  the  Internationalization  of  the 
canal  has  been  a  prime  objective  since  the 
1917  Red  takeover  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. , 
In  spite  of  Its  clever  camouflage  of 
altruism,  the  editorial  reflects  a  wanton  dis- 
regard of,  as  well  as  gross  Ignorance  or  in- 
difference to  specific  problems  Involved  In  the 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 
Moreover,  It  completely  Ignores  the  lessons 
of  history,  including  recent  experience  In  de- 
fending the  Canal  Zone  against  Red  Infil- 
trated and  directed  Panamanian  mob  attacks, 
and  Indirectly  supports  the  program  of  cer- 
tain elements  in,  and  on  the  fringes  of.  our 
Government  who  have  collaborated  with 
Panamanian  radicals  In  the  piecemeal  ero- 
sion of  U.S.  rights,  power,  and  authority.  It 
serves  to  j>ortray  the  eminent  statesmen  who 
formulated  basic  Panama  Canal  policy  as 
helpless  puppets  of  the  French  engineer  who 
was  the  first  Minister  of  Panama  to  the 
United  States.  Among  thoee  leaders  thus  be- 
littled were  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay; 
Rear  Adm.  John  G.  Walker,  president  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1899-1902; 
John  Bassett  Moore;  and  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  far 
ahead  of  the  editorialists  of  the  Washington 
Post  In  comprehending  the  significance  of 
the  current  crisis  at  Panama  and  are  not 
going  to  be  fooled  by  such  Journalistic  tactics 
as  those  used  by  the  Washington  Poet  In  the 
subject  editorial.  The  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  will  back  President 
Johnson  to  the  limit,  if  he  stands  firm  for  our 
just  and  Indispensable  sovereign  rights  and 
authority  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Specifically,  the  editorial  Is  deceptive  and 
misleading  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Palls  to  disclose  that  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  has  always  been,  and  still  Is,  a  land 
of  endless  bloody  revolution. 

2.  Does  not  mention  that  the  United  States 
has  treaty  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  Great 
Britain  and  Colombia,  as  well  as  with  Pan- 
ama; and.  In  fact,  to  the  entire  world. 

3.  Ignores  the  realistic  fact  that  Important 
provisions  In  the  1903  treaty  as  to  sover- 
eignty,  perpetuity,  and  Canal   Zone  width. 
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are  rooted  in  the  1902  recommendations  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  headed  ^y 
Admiral  Walker. 

4.  Palls  to  mention  the  truism  that  wh<re 
there  Is  responsibility  such  as  that  Involved 
In  governing  the  Canal  Zone  and  In  operating 
the  Panama  Canal  there  must  be  adequate 
authority  as  provided  In  the  1903  treaty  and 
that  the  canal  enterprise  cannot  survive  un- 
der two  masters  nor  with  any  less  authority 
than  that  treaty  provided.  i 

5.  Exaggerates  Inconsequential  details  to 
create  a  sense  of  guilt  based  on  fragments  xy 
evidence  but  falls  to  present  the  enormcus 
benefits  that  Panama  has  received  from  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  latter  Includes  $82,465.0)0. 
annually,  in  addition  to  the  $1,930,000  an- 
n\ilty  and  many  other  benefits.  Among  the 
last  are  economic  assistance  from  the  Ageqcy 
for  International  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Ite- 
velopment.  the  Inter-American  Bank,  and 
UJ5.  direct  private  Investments.  All  of  thijse 
vast  benefits  are  Ignored  by  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  the  radical  politicians  of 
Panama:  also  by  Panamanian  Castroltes.  the 
Washington  Post,  other  Journals  and  coin- 
mentators  In  our  midst,  who  doubtless  realize 
that  If  these  benefits  are  publicized  |he 
charge  of  111  treatment  of  Panama  by  ^e 
United  States  goes  out  of  the  window,      j 

6.  Does  not  show  that  Panama  was  not  a 
partner  Ip  the  construction  of  the  canall  is 
not  a  partner  now.  and  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  Its  greatest  beneficiary;  nor  does  it 
show  that  Panama  has  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  the  canal.  I 

7.  Attempts  to  degrade  the  1903  Capal 
Convention  as  "that  treaty"  and.  by  Implica- 
tion, as  being  responsible  for  the  Januiary 
1964  lawlessness  and  disorder.  I 

8.  Fails  to  relate  the  strong  support  and 
approval  of  the  1903  treaty  given  It  by  sich 
able  statesmen  as  Secretaries  Hay  and  Hughes 
and  President  Taft.  I 

9.  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  Canal  Z6ne 
is  an  extension  of  VS.  territory  and  law  pur- 
suant to  treaty  and  sUtute,  in  every  way 
a  part  of  the  constitutionally  acquired  po- 
main  of  the  United  States.  j 

10.  Hides  the  fact  that.  In  addition  to  ph- 
talnlng  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone)  by 
purchase  from  Panama,  the  United  Stites 
acquired  the  ownership  of  all  land  and  prop- 
erty In  the  Canal  Zone  by  purchase  fromjln- 
dlvldual  owners,  including  the  holdings  of 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Co.  of  Prance  find 
the  Panama  Railroad;  also  that  this  title  Was 
recognized  as  "vested  entirely  and  absolutely" 
In  the  United  SUtes  by  Colombia,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  isthmus  prior  to  November  3. 
1930.  J 

11.  Ignores    the    fact    that    the    Isthnilan 


1964  riots,  actually  prohibited  the  vise  of  the 
National  Guard  to  quell  mob  violence 
against  the  Canal  Zone  and  United  States 
citizens. 

16.  Disregards  the  fact  that  the  Panama 
Canal,  under  adequate  control  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  major  factor  In  preventing  con- 
quest of  all  Latin  America  by  communistic 
revolutionary  power;  witness.  Cuba.  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela,  covering  both  flanks 
of  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  canal. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  statesmen  are 
lacking  In  vision  the  people  perish.  The 
same  Is  true  when  the  news  media  Is  lack- 
ing In  vision  and  Integrity. 

President  Johnson's  call  on  March  21  for 
a  prompt  settlement  of  the  Panama  crisis 
In  the  Interest  of  all  the  American  nations 
makes  Imperative  that  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  undertake  to  present  and 
evaluate  full  Information  on  Panama  Canal 
problems,  and  to  desist  from  presenting  seg- 
ments out  of  context. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Canal  would  have  been  constructed  at 
aragua    Instead    of    Panama    except    for 
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favorable    Inducements    offered    by    Pan^a 
In  the  1903  treaty.  j 

12.  Treats  the  entire  Panama  Canal  ptob- 
lem  as  Lf  It  were  of  no  more  Importance  than 
that  of  a  site  for  a  supermarket  or  a  filling 
station.  I 

13.  It  overlooks  the  realistic  fact  ttiat, 
were  It  not  for  the  presence  of  the  Unjlted 
States  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Panama  itself 
could  not  endure  as  an  independent  state. 

14.  Disregards  the  fact  that  Panama 
gained  its  Independence  from  Colombia 
solely  because  of  the  great  movement  for  an 
Isthmian  .Canal  and  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  farslghted  vision  and  feaj-less 
initiative.  I 

15.  Advocates  a  policy  that  would  reouce 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  Inj  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Increase  that  of  Panai^a — 
a  country  that,  for  some  reason.  Is  unjable 
or  unwilling  to  collect  garbage  from' the 
streets  of  Panama  City  and  Colon,  a  Ciuty 
previously  discharged  efficiently  by  the 
Canal  Zone  Government.  Moreover,  ]  the 
Panama    Government,   during   the   January 


our  Just  and  Indispensable  sovereign  rights 
and  authority  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Representative,  llth  District,  Pennsylvania. 
Washington. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Post.  Apr.  9. 
1964] 
Irresponsible  Journalism 
The  leading  editorial  on  March  20  Is  truly 
shocking,  not  fca-  what  It  states  but  for  what 
It  falls  to  relate  about  a  subject  of  the  high- 
est   Importance    to    the    entire    world — the 
Panama  Canal. 

Deceptive,  misleading  and  Inaccurate,  the 
editorial  is  obviously  designed  to  create  a 
sense  of  guilt  on  the  i>art  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  their  mighty  achievement 
In  constructing  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
man  at  vast  cost,  and  which  propagandists  In 
our  midst  would  like  to  see  liquidated  with- 
out a  cent  of  reimbursement  to  our  people. 
Significantly,  the  publication  of  the  edi- 
torial followed  closely  after  President  John- 
son's forthright  and  coxirageous  remarks  be- 
fore the  Organization  of  American  States  on 
March  16,  In  which  he  refused  to  accept  the 
shotgun  approach  of  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment In  attempting  to  wring  an  agree- 
ment from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  renegotiate  the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
as  the  price  for  resximption  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States. 

Serving  to  undermine  U.S.  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal,  the  editorial  plays  Into  the  hands  of 
Communist  revolutionary  strategists,  among 
whom  the  Internationalization  of  the  canal 
has  been  a  prime  objective  since  the  1917  Red 
takeover  of  the  Russian  Government. 

In  spite  of  its  clever  camouflage  of  altruism 
the  editorial  reflects  a  wanton  disregard  of, 
as  well  as  gross  Ignorance  or  Indifference  to, 
specific  problems  Involved  In  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal.  More- 
over. It  completely  Ignores  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. Including  recent  experience  In  defend- 
ing the  Canal  Zone  against  Red-Infiltrated 
and  directed  Panamanian  mob  attacks,  and 
Indirectly  supports  the  program  of  certain 
elements  In,  and  on  the  fringes  of.  our  Gov- 
ernment who  have  collaborated  with  Pana- 
manian radicals  in  the  piecemeal  erosion  of 
the  United  States  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority. 

It  serves  to  portray  the  eminent  statesmen 
who  formulated  bcislc  Panama  Canal  policy 
as  helpless  puppets  of  the  French  engineer 
who  was  the  first  Minister  of  Panama  to  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  far 
ahead  of  the  Washington  Post  In  compre- 
hending the  significance  of  the  current  crisis 
In  Panama  and  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by 
such  Journalistic  tactics  as  those  used  In  the 
subject  editorial.  The  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  will  back  President 
Johnson  to  the  limit.  If  he  stands  firm  for 


POUR  AND  ONE-FOURTH  PERCENT 
INTEREST  ON  LONG-TERM  GOV- 
ERNMENT BONDS  MUST  NOT  BE 
INCREASED— STEERING  COMMIT- 
TEE FORMED  TO  OPPOSE  ANY 
SUCH  ATTEMPTED  INCREASE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
genuine  pleasure  that  I  stand  before 
the  House  today  to  congratulate  £u:id 
praise  the  50  House  Democrats  who  have 
been  willing  to  take  a  firm  and  courage- 
ous stand  by  identifying  themselves  as 
being  opposed  to  any  attempts  to  In- 
crease interest  rates  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The  4^4 -percent  ceiling  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  since  1918.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding 45  years  our  country  has  sur- 
vived the  world's  greatest  economic  de- 
pression; it  has  survived  the  world's  most 
catastrophic  war — and  without  paying 
more  than  VA  percent  interest  even 
during  these  periods  of  extreme  stress. 
Of  course,  the  Government  should  pay 
less  in  interest  than  private  borrowers 
because  it  is  the  Government's  own 
credit  that  is  behind  its  borrowings. 

PRESIDENT    OPPOSES    INCREASE 

President  Johnson  himself  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  January  1964, 
strongly  emphasized  the  need  for  low 
interest  rates.  Otherwise  the  effects  of 
the  tax  cut  and  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  might  be  seriously 
jeopardized. 

In  his  press  conference  last  month. 
March  7.  President  Johnson  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  American  interest 
rates  may  go  up  this  year  paralleling  the 
British  action  in  raising  their  interest 
rates.    His  answer  was: 

We  are  hoping  that  that  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. We  believe  It  Is  unlikely.  We  can- 
not speak  for  the  Investment  community 
but  we  have  hopes  that  we  cannot  ma- 
terially Increase  our  Interest  rates.  We 
think  that  to  do  so  might  offset  some  of 
the  advantages  that  come  from  the  tax  bill 
and  we  hope  that  capital  will  be  available 
in  ample  quantities  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates  to  see  the  new  Investment  take  place 
and  new  facilities  built  that  will  employ 
additional  people. 

Only  once  in  the  last  45  years  has  there 
been  a  strong  move  to  remove  the  4Vi- 
percent  ceiling.  That  was  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. You  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  spent  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  on  interest  payments  on 
the  national  debt  than  did  the  preced- 
ing Truman  administration  over  a  cor- 
responding period  of  time.  Only  by 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  was  that  maneuver 
defeated.  Many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  this  new  steering  committee 
helped  to  defeat  it.  The  1965  Federal 
budget  indicates  that  approximately  $11 
billion  of  the  people's  money  will  be 
spent  in  the  next  fiscal  year  for  inter- 
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est  alone.  Interest  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  budget  is  steadily  climbing  and 
now  stands  at  more  than  11  percent. 
Recent  developments  indicate  that  once 
more  we  must  be  on  the  alert  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer.  If  we  fail  to  do  this, 
the  compounding  of  Interest  at  the  pre- 
sent rates  will  assure  us  of  a  $600  bil- 
lion national  debt  before  we  know  it. 

This  assumes  that  in  future  years  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  will  equal  tax  re- 
ceipts except  for  Interest  payments.  In 
other  words.  It  assumes  that  the  budget 
deficit  In  future  years  will  equal  inter- 
est payments.  Thus  it  assumes  Inter- 
est payments  are  added  to  the  size  of 
the  debt  year  after  year.  At  ^Va  per- 
cent, our  present  rate  limit  of  interest 
on  long  term  for  bonds  it  wiU  take  only 
17  years  to  reach  a  $600  billion  debt.  At 
5  percent  it  would  take  only  14  years. 
Members  of  the  unofficial  steering 
committee  of  House  Democrats  to  pre- 
vent interest  rates  on  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds  from  going  any  higher 
are  being  notified  of  the  committee's 
first  official  meeting  at  9:30  a.m.,  on 
Wednesday.  April  22,  1964.  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  hearing  room,  1301 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

The  list  of  51  Members  from  25  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record: 
Members  or  the  Unoiticial  Steering  Com- 
mittee or  House  Democrats  To  Prevent 
Interest  Rates  on  Long-Term  Govern- 
ment Bonds  Prom  Going  Higher 

ALABAMA 

1  Rains,  Albert. 
KlUott,  Carl. 

ALASKA 

Rivers.  Ralph  J. 

CALIFORNIA 

Brown.  George  E..  Jr. 
Burton,  PhUUp. 
Cameron,  Ronald  Brooks. 
Gorman,  James  C. 
Edwards.  W.  Donlon. 

>  Hanna,  Richard  T. 
Hawkins,  Augxistxis  P. 
HoUfleld,  Chet. 
Moss,  John  E. 
Roosevelt,  James. 
Slflk,  B.  P. 

Van  Deerlln,  Lionel. 

>  Wilson.  Charles  H. 

DELAWARE 

McDowell.  Harris  B.,  Jr. 

FLORIDA 

» Pepper,  Claude. 

GEORGIA 

*  Stephens.  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
» Weltner,  Charles  L. 

HAWAU 

GUI,  Thomas  P. 
Matsunaga,  Spark  M. 

IDAHO 

Harding.  Ralph  R. 

» White.  Compton  I.,  Jr. 

ILLINOIS 

CHara,  Barratt. 

INDIANA 

Madden,  Ray  J. 

MARYLAND 

Frledel,  Samuel  N. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

O'Neill,  Thomas  P..  Jr. 

MICHIGAN 

Ryan,  Harold  M. 
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'Member  of  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 


MINNESOTA 

Karth,  Joseph  E. 
Olson,  Alec  G. 

MISSOURI 

Cannon.  Clarence. 
» Sullivan,  Leonor  K. 

MONTANA 

Olsen,  Arnold. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Daniels.  Domlnlck  V. 
>  Mlnlsh,  Joseph  G. 
Rodino,  Peter  W..  Jr. 
Thompson.  Frank.  Jr. 

OHIO 

» Vanlk,  Charles  A. 
» Ashley.  Thomas  L. 

OKLAHOMA 

steed.  Tom. 

OREGON 

Green.  Edith. 
Ullman.  Al. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

» Barrett.  WUllam  A. 
Dent,  John  H. 
Holland,  Elmer  J. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1  St  Germain.  Fernand  J. 

TENNESSEE 

EvlnB,  Joe  L. 

TEXAS 

»  Gonzalez.  Henry  B. 
» Patman,  Wright. 
Wright.  Jim. 

WISCONSIN 

» Reuss,  Henry  S. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  House  consideration  today 
of  legislation  to  appropriate  funds  to  aid 
education.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments.  I  want  to  clarify  my  posi- 
tion as  to  Federal  support  of  academic 
and  vocational  education. 

First  let  me  say  that  in  my  Judgment 
the  future  well-being  of  our  coimtry. 
and  indeed  of  the  world,  lies  in  educa- 
tion. I  know  of  no  other  effective  long- 
range  answer  to  such  conditions  as 
unemployment  and  poverty  than  the  up- 
grading educationally  of  our  people  and 
the  people  of  other  lands. 

In  that  firm  conviction  I  have  given 
my  support  to  H.R.  10809  which  provides 
$1.4  biUion  for  programs  under  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  including  aid  to  buUd 
college  classrooms  and  medical  schools 
and  to  expand  vocational  education. 
This  sum.  huge  as  it  is.  Is  within  the 
President's  budget  and  can,  I  think,  be 
justified  in  the  National  interest  as  nec- 
essary to  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  being  said  and 
written  concerning  education  and  the 
role  the  Federal  Government  should  play 
in  furthering  it.  In  today's  increasingly 
complex  age.  when  machines  are  multi- 
plying the  output  of  goods  and  reducing 
the  manpower  needed  to  produce  them, 
learning  is  a  human  necessity.  Less 
physical  and  more  mental  effort  is  in- 
volved in  our  present-day  society. 

Incidentally,  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  I  represent,  ranks  as  one  of  the 


1  Member  of  Banking  and  Currency  Com 
mlttee. 


five  highest  of  the  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation  in  its  level  of  edu- 
cation. I  think  Members  of  the  House 
might  be  interested  in  the  significance 
of  this  high  median  of  education  in  my 
district  and  how  it  relates  to  problems 
this  Congress  has  to  deal  with  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  help  to  our  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  the  need  for  the  best 
educational  facilities,  and  maximum  use 
of  them  by  our  young  people  today  Is 
quite  obvious.  How  right  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  when  he  said : 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free, 
it  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Research  and  statistics  invariably 
show  that  economic  independence  Ui 
modem  society  to  a  large  degree  origi- 
nates In  the  classroom.  For  Instance,  an 
official  in  New  York  City  the  other  day 
pointed  out  that  there  are  50,000  Jobs 
in  that  city  alone  going  begging  because 
there  are  no  quaUfied  seekers.  Millions 
of  workers  are  without  the  skills  to  fill 
existing  Job  opportunities.  But  educa- 
tion is  not  solely  book  learning.  It 
involves  technical  skill  as  well  as  know- 
ing how  to  use  a  slide  rule. 

In  considering  the  educational  appro- 
priation, it  should  be  recognized  that  lack 
of  qualified  jobseekers  swells  welfare 
rolls.  A  Labor  Department  official  said 
the  other  day  that  America  has  become 
corrupted  by  one-,  two-,  and  three-gen- 
eration families  of  public  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Caring  for  such  families  is  uneco- 
nomic and  an  exi)ense  the  Nation  cannot 
afford. 

Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  a  University  of 
Chicago  economist,  has  estimated  that 
Federal  and  local  government,  not  in- 
cluding private  agencies  such  as  the 
United  Givers  charities,  spend  more  than 
$33  bilUon  annually  on  welfare.  This  av- 
erages $3,000  a  year  for  each  of  the  lower 
income  20  percent  of  our  American  fam- 
ilies. But  this  vast  expenditure  has  nei- 
ther cured  poverty  nor  unemployment. 
We  are  told  that  in  spite  of  this  expendi- 
ture. 40  million  Americans  live  under  in- 
adequate income  conditions.  What  is 
needed  is  more  and  better  paying  Jobs. 

The  1960  census  provided  some  solid 
statistical  information  which  directly 
linked  education  and  Income  leveL  In 
the  families  where  there  was  a  back- 
ground of  the  greatest  number  of  total 
school  years,  there  was  the  least  unem- 
ployment, and  the  families  with  the  most 
education  had  the  highest  incomes. 

I  mentioned  earlier  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  Congressional  Quarterly, 
in  publishing  its  statistical  material,  has 
analyzed  the  census  information  and 
broken  the  results  down  by  the  435  con- 
gressional districts  represented  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  was  quite  proud  of 
the  showing  of  my  constituency  and  its 
high  average  income,  low  unemployment, 
and  high  average  median  of  education. 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  of  the  seven 
congressional  districts,  the  First  District, 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve,  has  the 
least  unemployment,  the  highest  average 
per  capita  income,  and  the  highest  level 
of  education. 

This  Is  the  pattern  of  America;  a  high 
median  of  education  has  given  a  higher 
average  income  and  less  unemployment. 
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When  Federal  aid  to  education  is  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  regi  ird 
It  as  a  new  and  radical  process.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government  has  b^n 
helping  our  schools  for  many  years 
through  a  variety  of  programs  involving 
several  Government  agencies.  Some 
programs  help  supply  facilities  ^nd 
equipment.  Students  receive  Govern- 
ment-financed scholarships,  fellowships, 
and  loans  for  education.  Teacher  siip- 
FKjrt,  curriculum  strengthening,  resea  rch 
financing,  reimbursement  through  F?d- 
eral  impact  funds — all  these  are  already 
channeling  Federal  dollars  into  )ur 
school  systems. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educati  on, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  spice 
program  all  have  major  projects.  The 
cost  is  not  paltry.  Some  42  departme^its. 
agencies,  and  bureaus  of  the  Federal 
Government  disburse  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion a  year,  or  about  $56  for  each  stu- 
dent In  America.  All  of  our  States'  high- 
er educational  institutions  are  pHme 
weapons  in  the  fight  against  diseise, 
poverty,  unemployment,  and  other  prob- 
lems which  beset  us  today. 

As  an  indication  of  my  respect  for  edu- 
cation, last  year  I  had  an  opportui^ty 
to  address  the  Washington  State  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives  in 
Olympia.  I  urged  adequate  supporll  of 
our  public  schools  and  colleges,  as  I  hjave 
done  many  times  in  Seattle,  in  publicly 
urging  support  of  local  school  special  lev- 
ies. The  regard  which  Seattle  and  King 
County  people  have  for  education  was 
emphasized  on  March  11  of  this  y^ar, 
when  22  of  24  school  issues  were  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  This  heavy  l(^al 
support  will  go  a  long  way  toward  head- 
ing off  the  wrong  kind  of  Federal  ai|d — 
programs  which  could  lead  to  centralized 
control  of  our  schools  from  Washington. 

Augmenting  existing  Federal  scliool 
assistance  programs  last  year,  this  Cbn- 
gress  passed  some  specific  measures  to 
further  aid  education.  One  of  the  most 
expensive  facets  of  any  educational  i  fa- 
cility is  its  buildings.  Costs  have  ri^en. 
Equipment  is  more  expensive.  Recog^- 
ing  this,  the  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation to  provide  Federal  aid  for  don- 
struction  of  vocational,  medical,  dertal, 
public  health  and  nursing  and  graduate 
schools,  junior  colleges,  college  libraries, 
and  science  facilities.  Likewise,  we  lib- 
eralized a  vocational  education  program 
to  help  school  dropouts  and  another  to 
give  financial  aid  to  students  from  lim- 
poverished  families.  Another  new  bill 
was  to  aid  in  training  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children.  I  supported  all  of  these 
measures,  and  urged  our  legislatur^^  to 
support  matching  funds  where  needed  to 
secure  Federal  grants. 

During  1963,  the  Federal  Governnlent 
paid  States  and  individuals  $2,245,174i000 
for  educational  programs.  It  was  divided 
this  way:  5922,042,000  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  $600,808,095!  for 
higher  education,  and  $715,245,000  for 
veterans  and  vocational  programs.  Dur- 
ing my  12  years'  service  in  Congress,  total 
Federal  education  funds  have  doubled. 


Higher  education  appropriations  are  up 
more  than  five  times. 

In  this  period,  the  number  of  school 
classrooms  has  increased  50  percent, 
while  enrollment  is  up  45  percent.  There 
are  52  percent  more  teachers,  whose  sal- 
aries have  risen  60  percent.  Incidentally, 
in  the  Far  West,  teachers'  pay  scales  are 
21  percent  above  average.  One  of  the 
most  controversial  aspects  of  new  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  proposed  for  congres- 
sional consideration  is  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries.  Congress  has  not  fa- 
vored this  type  of  aid.  There  are  several 
reasons — the  religious  issue,  fear  of  Fed- 
eral control,  and  disproportionate  pay- 
ment by  some  States,  which  pay  much 
more  Federal  taxes  than  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  opposed  Federal 
aid  for  teachers'  salaries  because  I  have 
seen  what  happens  in  similar  cases. 
Federal  aid  could  well  result  in  a  single 
nationwide  salary  standard.  I  have  seen 
the  Federal  employees  and  postal  work- 
ers of  Seattle  suffer  because  they  have 
the  same  scale  as  workers  in  States 
where  living  costs  are  lower.  A  postal 
clerk  can  live  well  in  Mississippi  on  a 
salary  that  would  pose  problems  of 
maintaining  a  good  standard  of  living  in 
our  area,  where  general  incomes  are 
higher. 

In  1960.  I  polled  the  people  of  the 
First  District  on  Federal  aid  for  teach- 
ers' salaries.  So  did  my  colleagues.  In 
the  First  District,  78.3  percent  of  those 
repl3^ng  opposed  such  a  program.  The 
percentages  were  similar  in  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Districts.  More  re- 
cently, at  the  request  of  our  Washing- 
ton State  congressional  delegation,  the 
University  of  Washington  Political  Sci- 
ence Department  prepared  a  question- 
naire, which  contained  a  question  on 
Federal  aid  to  education.  First  District 
people  again  have  opposed  such  aid. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
state  categorically  that  I  do  not  oppjose 
Federal  aid;  I  oppose  Federal  controls. 
Separating  the  two  requires  specific  laws. 
Certainly  our  State  highway  officials 
and  others  in  local  government  who 
have  had  to  administer  various  federal- 
ly assisted  programs,  have  had  reason 
to  discover  how  true  is  the  old  adage: 
"He  whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  sing." 
Certainly,  too,  the  parents  of  America 
oppose  any  abdication  by  their  school 
directors  of  controls  over  curriculum  and 
management  of  education.  People  want 
a  voice  in  running  their  own  schools. 
Federal  aid  could  prevent  this  and  bring 
Federal  controls  and  dictation  from 
Washington.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  control  over  funds  it 
spends.  As  to  present  programs,  they 
involve  Federal  funds,  yet  are  managed 
on  the  State  level,  but  all  have,  to  some 
degree.  Federal  "strings"  attached.  I 
favor  local  and  State  control,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. To  further  this  objective  in  maxi- 
mizing Federal  funds  available  for  edu- 
catlorml  use,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  I  have  Introduced  the  Pelly  bill, 
which  would  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment return  a  percentage  of  the  per- 


sonal income  taxes  paid  by  individuals  In 
each  State  to  that  State  to  be  used  for 
education  as  each  State  legislature  de- 
cides— for  salaries,  or  for  other  school 
needs.  This  would  require  no  costly 
Federal  agency  for  administration.  No 
funds  would  remain  In  Washington.  It 
would  require  only  computer  figuring  of 
the  amount  of  50  checks  to  be  Issued  to 
the  50  States.  Salary  levels  could  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  various  States,  Instead  of 
on  a  substandard  Federal  average,  which 
would  be  the  Inevitable  result  of  a  fed- 
erally administered  program. 

Cost  of  living  salary  determination  for 
teachers  is  Important.  Our  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  rising.  President  Johnson  has 
submitted  the  highest  peacetime  spend- 
ing budget  in  history.  The  deficit  next 
year  will  be  at  $5.9  billion.  This  causes 
prices  to  go  up.  Some  76  of  the  100 
wholesale  price  economic  Indicators 
have  gone  up  since  January  1,  1964. 
This  spells  more  Inflation,  which  will 
mean,  in  effect,  a  pay  cut  for  every 
teacher  and  salaried  person  In  the  Na- 
tion. I,  myself,  have  followed  a  policy 
in  Congress  of  consistently  opposing  in- 
flationary legislation  in  order  to  protect 
the  buying  power  of  wages,  salaries,  and 
pensions.  Inflation  Is  a  silent  robber. 
It  is  unfair.  I  know  that  one  University 
of  Washington  professor  of  economics 
cites  me  to  his  students  as  mid-Victorian 
in  my  objection  to  planned  Government 
deficits  and  inflation.  His  motives  are 
good.  He  is  essentially  a  humanitarian. 
He  wants  the  Government  to  spend 
money  we  do  not  have.  He  does  not 
worry  about  justifications.  But,  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  a  theory,  it  Is  the  price 
we  all  pay  for  goods  and  services,  and 
Inflation  hurts  us  all  financially  despite 
the  best  Intentions  and  most  elaborate 
theories  of  economists. 

I  think  that  morally  I  am  right.  It  is 
dishonest  for  a  Government  to  advocate 
policies  that  penalize  sound  personal 
finances.  For  instance,  how  about  the 
teacher  who  puts  $75  of  her  savings  into 
a  U.S.  Saviiigs  Bond?  Ten  years  later, 
she  receives  $100  for  her  bond — $75  plus 
$25  interest.  If.  as  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  buying  power  of  each  dollar 
has  decreased,  she  is  getting  in  reality 
only  $50  back  for  a  $75  investment.  Her 
Government  has  cheated  her. 

There  are  several  things  that  could  be 
done  to  make  Federal  participation  in 
education  more  effective  without  In- 
creased spending.  With  42  different  and 
separate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dispensing  funds  for  research 
and  student  training,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlapping.  I  think  all  educational 
programs  should  be  under  one  or  two 
Federal  agencies. 

Another  weakness  lies  in  the  over- 
lapping jurisdiction  of  various  congres- 
sional committees.  Lumping  education 
under  one  committee  could  avoid  much 
confusion  and  duplication. 

The  stake  we  have  in  education  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  ultimate 
solution  to  poverty  is  not  food  stamp 
plans,  a  dole,  or  broader  welfare  pro- 
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grams,  or  massive  Government  spend- 
ing on  public  works  projects  financed  by 
borrowed  money — it  Is  education. 

Abroad,  too,  all  over  the  world, 
whether  It  Is  Cyprus  or  Latin  America 
or  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa, 
trained  and  educated  leadership  Is  the 
need.  Foreign  aid,  misdirected,  cor- 
rupts, but  education  strengthens. 

We  have  seen  by  example  that  totali- 
tarianism always  seizes  first  the  educa- 
tional system  of  a  country.  Hitler. 
Stalin,  and  the  latter  day  Castro,  all 
went  to  the  classrooms  to  indoctrinate 
the  impressionable  young  with  their 
creeds  of  hate,  violence,  and  suppression 
of  individual  rights  and  opportunity. 
We  must  not  let  our  educational  system 
fall  into  Federal  control.  Our  local  citi- 
zenry Is  still  the  best  repository  for  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  our  educa- 
tional processes.  Besides,  in  cost,  we 
benefit  from  not  having  all  our  educa- 
tional dollars  make  the  round  trip  to 
Washington,  where  they  are  shrunken 
by  the  penalties  of  long-distance  ad- 
ministration. 

Speaking  of  education,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  interested  to  note  that  some  2,500 
draft  rejects  were  interviewed  recently 
to  determine  the  cause  of  their  failure. 
The  finding  was  that  the  majority  were 
uneducated  sons  of  uneducated  fathers. 
That  is  not  a  mere  coincidence.  To 
break  this  rut,  it  is  more  important  that 
the  present  generation  of  school-age 
youngsters  be  given  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation rather  than  be  the  victims  of 
handout  programs  that  tend  to  perpetu- 
ate poverty  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. In  Kentucky,  social  workers  have 
found  that  many  families  are  Into  the 
third  generation  of  existence  on  welfare, 
which  has  become  a  'way  of  life"  rather 
than  temporary  assistance  for  the  jobless. 
Many  have  ceased  to  try  to  lift  them- 
selves out  of  the  mire  of  underincome 
living.  In  this  challenging  age,  the 
home,  the  PTA,  and  teachers  are  the 
fountainheads  of  locally  controlled, 
sound  educational  systems. 

Perhaps  we  are  tempted  during  rela- 
tively prosperous  times  to  forget  that  we 
must  move  ahead  to  keep  even.  By  1970. 
a  million  more  seats  will  be  required  In 
American  colleges.  By  1970.  10  million 
more  jobs  must  be  found  to  employ  forth- 
coming jobseekers. 

It  has  been  said  that  machines  today 
possess  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
education.  The  responsibility  we  all  face 
is  serious.  We  cannot  at  the  local  level 
unburden  ourselves  from  the  task  of 
meeting  our  educational  needs.  Fed- 
eralization of  education  would  be  uneco- 
nomic. It  would  destroy  choices  and 
academic  freedoms  we  now  enjoy  as  citi- 
zens in  direct  control  of  our  educational 
system. 

Our  last  two  former  Presidents  have 
realized  the  vital  need  for  continuing 
our  educational  system  under  local  aus- 
pices. President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
said: 

The  responsibility  for  public  education 
rests  with  the  States  and  the  local  commu- 
nities. Federal  action  which  Infringes  upon 
this  principle  Is  alien  to  oxir  system.     But 


our  history  has  demonstrated  that  the  Pea- 
eral  Government,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  people,  can  and  should  help  with  cer- 
tain problems  of  nationwide  scope  and  con- 
cern when  States  and  communities — acting 
Independently — cannot  solve  the  full  prob- 
lem rapidly  enough. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
expressed  the  same  views.     He  said: 

The  control  and  operation  of  education  In 
America  must  remain  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  in- 
stitutions. This  tradition  assiires  our  edu- 
cational system  of  the  freedom,  the  diversity, 
and  the  vitality  necessary  to  serve  our  free 
society  fully.  But  the  Congress  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  responsibility  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole — that  additional  resources,  meaning- 
ful encotiragement,  and  vigorous  leadership 
must  be  added  to  the  total  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  If  we  are  to  meet  the  task 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  my  purpose, 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress,  to  sup- 
port those  Federal  programs  that  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  good  education,  while 
opposing  those  which  I  felt  did  not  re- 
flect the  wishes  of  my  constituents — did 
not  contribute  to  the  general  betterment 
of  our  educational  system. 

I  intend,  as  In  the  appropriations  bill 
before  the  House  today,  to  accept  fully 
the  challenge  of  devising  means  by  which 
we  can  harness  the  prosperity  of  our 
productive  economy,  the  revenues  avail- 
able through  our  Federal  tax  collections 
in  a  fair,  equitable  cooperative  program 
participated  in  by  the  Government,  but 
controlled  by  the  people  who  pay  our 
taxes. 

No  one  questions  the  need.  Our  prob- 
lem today  Is  deciding  on  the  methods  and 
means  of  giving  every  American  child 
the  opportunity  to  fully  develop,  to  savor 
the  benefits  of  the  coming  age.  to  be- 
come a  well-informed,  productive  citi- 
zen. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  sub- 
stantially contributes  to  that  objective 
and  It  carries  my  full  support. 


INDUSTRY  AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
THE  SEA 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  the  very  excellent  and  in- 
formative statement  on  "Industry  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Sea,"  by  the  eminent 
scientist,  Dr.  Wllbert  McLeod  Chapman, 
at  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Cali- 
fornia and  the  World  Ocean: 

Industry  and  the  Economy  or  the  Sea 

(By  Wllbert  McLeod  Chapman,  Van  Camp 

Foundation) 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject "Industry  and  the  Economy  of  the  Sea." 
My  remarks  wUl  be  confined  chiefly  to  the 
fishing  Indvistry.  This  Is  not  because  other 
aspects  of  California's  relation  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world  ocean  are  not  Important 
but  for  two  other  competent  reasons.  I 
know  something  about  the  fishing  Industry 
and  I  do  not  know  much  more  about  the 
relationship  of  other  Industries  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  sea  than  has  already  been  re- 
lated by  other  speakers  on  this  platform. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  worldwide  produc- 
tion of  flah  has  approximately  doubled.  The 
rate  of  Increase  Is  stlU  Increasing. 


In  this  same  period  of  years  the  Cali- 
fornia fishing  Industry  has  expanded  sharp- 
ly as  to  production  but  even  more  broadly 
and  basically  In  a  geographic  and  political 
sense.  It  Is  presently  operating  on  substan- 
tially a  global  basis.  This  has  been  accc«n- 
panled  by  a  continually  closer  Interweaving 
of  the  industry's  commercial  policy  with 
economic  and  diplomatic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  of  closer  and  closer  coopera- 
tion and  consultation  with  International 
agencies,  and  a  growing  dependence  upon 
(and  Integration  of  activities  with)  scientific 
agencies  on  a  State,  National,  and  interna- 
tional level. 

As  a  rough  measure  of  what  has  occurred 
In  this  line.  It  can  be  stated  that  there  are 
only  six  or  seven  countries  In  the  world 
that  will  produce  this  year  more  fish  from 
the  world  ocean  than  the  total  produced  by 
firms  headquartered  In  California.  These  are 
Japan  (with  whom  this  Industry's  relations 
are  close  on  a  global  basis  and  for  which 
California  firms  provide  an  Important  mar- 
ket) ;  Peru  (in  whose  rapidly  developing  fish- 
ing Industry  California  firms  are  playing  an 
Important  part) ;  mainland  China  (whose 
statistics  are  very  suspect);  U.SJS.R.;  the 
United  States  (In  whose  total  production 
figures  the  product  of  California  firms  form 
a  substantial  part) ;  and  Norway  (it  Is  prob- 
able that  the  worldwide  output  of  California 
firms  will  exceed  that  of  Norway  In  1964) . 

The  rapid  expansion  of  California  fishing 
companies  Into  the  worldwide  scene  In  the 
last  few  years  has  moved  so  quickly  that  Its 
extent  Is  not  realized  very  widely  in  the 
State.  The  Integration  of  this  expansion 
with  developments  In  marine  science  and 
technology  on  State,  National,  and  Interna- 
tional levels  has  come  so  rapidly  that  most 
people  In  the  Industry  are  puzzled  by  the 
number  of  alphabet  agencies  with  which 
we  deal  and  the  ocean  scientists  are  equally 
puzzled  by  the  varied  organizational  aspects 
of  the  Industry  Into  which  they  seem  con- 
tinually to  be  coming  into  contact. 

To  Illustrate  graphically  the  present  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  production,  process- 
ing and  marketing  aspects  of  the  California 
fishing  industry  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Pood 
Co.  has  prepared  an  exhibit  showing  these 
things  which  is  on  display  elsewhere  In  this 
building  and  will  repay  your  examination. 

To  lead  Industry  and  scientist  alike 
through  the  maze  of  organizations  In  which 
they  are  both  entangled  I  have  prepared  ap- 
pendixes to  this  paper  describing  the  more 
essential  State.  National,  and  International 
agencies  with  which  the  Industry  deals  and 
the  major  organizational  aspects  of  the  In- 
dustry. In  the  course  of  this  paper  I  will 
refer  "to  these  entitles  by  their  normally  used 
alphabetic  abbreviations,  and  the  listener 
can  refer  to  the  appendixes  for  elucidation. 
To  sum  up  the  former  It  Is  noted  that  In 
1964  firms  based  In  California  will  use  some- 
thing over  1,500,000  tons  of  fish  as  raw  ma- 
terial (about  3  percent  of  the  world  total), 
process  It  In  about  18  countries,  and  market 
the  product  of  this  manufacture  In  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  In  about  50  other 
countries.  Most  of  this  worldwide  expansion 
has  come  In  the  past  5  years  and  the  outlook 
is  that  It  will  proceed  more  rapidly  in  the 
next  5  years  than  It  has  In  the  ptist  6. 

To  sum  up  the  latter  It  may  be  said  that 
wherever  this  Industry  has  yet  gone  It  has 
found  Itself  preceded  by  ocean  scientists  of 
the  University  of  CaUfornla  (principally  the 
Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography  to  this 
time)  or  by  scientists  associated  therewith 
m  other  State.  National,  and  International 
research  agencies.  It  Increasingly  Is  learning 
to  apply  the  results  of  the  research  Instituted 
by  these  scientists.  Is  conUnually  \irglng 
them  on  further  to  such  work,  and  confi- 
dently expects  to  continue  to  receive  mor« 
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benefit  from  them,  both  In  the  local  s<as 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  ocean.  In  the  ifu- 
ture  than  It  has  In  the  past. 

THE  GENERAL  NUlTtlTlON  PROBLEM 

The  very  rapid  exp>anBlon  of  the  wotld 
fish  production  and  that  of  the  California 
fishing  Industry  does  not  happen  slmtoly 
by  wishing  It,  but  as  In  all  such  large  mote- 
ment«.  arises  In  reaction  to  basic  forces,  i 

The  prime  strategic  problem  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  the  world,  Is  to  Improve  the 
general  welfare  and  to  keep  social  unrest  be- 
low such  level  as  might  provoke  major,  |  or 
sizable,  warfare  with  consequent  damage]  or 
destruction  to  the  social,  economic,  poUtljcal 
and  other  human  values  of  civilization.   ' 

The  prime  and  basic  Ingredient  of  m^- 
slve  social  unrest  Is  hunger  and  Its  mbre 
evil  companion,  malnutrition.  FAO,  WHO 
and  UNICEP,  of  the  United  Nations,  estimate 
that  areas  of  the  world  Inhabited  by  1 
million  humans  suffer  a  lack  of  food  s 
clent  to  properly  support  human  life  or 
lllzed  society. 

A  man,  no  matter  what  his  stage  of 
illzatlon.  will  In  the  last  extremity  seek^to 
rob  by  brute  force  from  his  better  supplied 
neighbor  the  food  required  to  keep  his  wife 
and  children  from  starving.    So  will  a  natljjn. 

The  strategic  Importance  of  this  facti  of 
human  affairs  Is  simply  this:  The  provision 
of  an  adequate  human  diet  In  the  world 
will  not  Insure  peace,  but  the  continued 
vast  hunger  of  broad  sectors  of  humanity 
wUl  Insiire  continued  social  imrest,  war  ^d 
its  Inevitable  destruction  of  the  fabric  of 
civilized  society. 

THI    PROTEIN    NUTRTnON    PROBLEM 

Prom  the  standpoint  simply  of  nvunbers 
of  calories  required  to  support  satisfactorily 
human  society  on  a  global  basis,  the  prtob- 
lem  Is  not  capability  of  production,  but  i>ne 
of  distribution.  Involving  economic,  poUtl^l, 
diplomatic,  and  social  problems  of  m^Jor 
proportion.  In  matter  of  fact  production 
of  cereal  and  other  plant  generated  foods 
Is  Increasingly  becoming  an  embarrassment 
of  plenty  In  all  Industrial  co\intrles  outilde 
the  Commxinlst  blocs. 

The  major  problem  In  global  human  nu- 
trition Is  a  lack  of  protein.  Without  a^ie- 
quate  volume  of  protein  In  the  diet,  the  ^u- 
man  body  can  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
because  It  cannot  subsist  on  carbohydrate 
and  fat  calories  alone.  Extensive  reclent 
worldwide  nutritional  studies  by  FAO,  W^O, 
and  UNICEP  Indicate  that  almost  every- 
where in  the  world  where  there  Is  subnortnal 
h\iman  nutrition  It  Is  accompanied  by.  usu- 
ally p«-eceded  by,  and  almost  always  Inteiisl- 
fled  by,  protein  malnutrition.  ] 

Protein  malnutrition  Is  evidenced  at  i  Its 
termination  by  the  dread  wasting  diseases 
called  Kwashiorkor  and  Merasmus.  and  these 
advanced  stages  are  preceded  by  lassitude 
which  Increasingly  prevents  normal  social 
activity  as  the  condition  progresses,  and  In- 
creased susceptibility  to  Infectloxis  diseases. 

In  countries  Inhabited  by  about  half  of  the 
world's  human  population  protein  deficiency 
diseases  are  endemic  and  the  above  noted  In- 
ternational agencies  estimate  that  a  full 
500  million  people  In  the  world  live  In  coun- 
tries where  protein  deficiency  diseases  ad- 
vanced to  a  stage  of  sickness  or  Imminent 
death  are  endemic  and  normal.  Those  »ec- 
tors  of  the  population  always  most  heaivlly 
affected  by  protein  malnutrition  are  ln|ant 
children  and  lactatlng  mothers.  Protein  de- 
ficiency diseases  are  the  largest  single  soiftrce 
of  Infant  mortality  on  a  global  basis. 

Protein  deficiency  diseases  can  be  cOred 
with  almost  miraculous  swiftness  by  the  ad- 
dition of  small  quantities  of  protein  oon- 
taining  the  appropriate  amino  acids  to  the 
diet.  There  Is,  however,  some  evidence  Indi- 
cating that  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
may  leave  Irreparable  damage  to  the  nervous 
system.  Protein  deficiency  diseases  can  be 
fiilly  prevented  by  the  continued  Incluiiion 


of  small  amoxmts  of  the  appropriate  i»ot8lna 
In  the  diet. 

nSH  AND  PROTEIN  MALNUTRITION 

To  prevent  protein  deficiency  diseases  In 
hiunans,  the  proteins  In  the  diet  must  have 
in  them.  In  proper  proportion,  certain  essen- 
tial amino  acids  which  the  hxmian  body  can- 
not synthesize  from  other  food,  without 
which  the  body  wastes  away,  amd  In  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  which  the  body  perishes. 
These  essential  amino  acids  are  not  found  In 
plant  products,  or  in  plant  proteins,  In  the 
proportions  and  volvune  required  to  keep  the 
human  body  In  health.  They  are  found  in 
these  proportions  and  volumes  only  In  ani- 
mal products  (flesh,  milk,  eggs,  etc.). 

Many  sectors  of  the  world,  heavily  Inhab- 
ited by  humans,  suffer  from  conditions  which 
make  substantial  Increases  in  land  animal 
products  Impractical  and  unlikely.  Por  In- 
stance, In  broad  areas  of  southeast  Asia  the 
available  agrlcultiu-al  land  must  be  reserved 
for  cereal  production.  As  another  example, 
broad  areas  of  tropical  and  West  Africa  have 
endemic  livestock  diseases  which  render  the 
increase  In  local  animal  production  Imprac- 
tical or  Impossible. 

The  flesh  of  all  fish  provides  the  essential 
amino  acids  required  in  the  human  diet  In 
the  proportions  required  by  the  hvunan  body. 
While  It  is  possible  to  damage  some  of  these 
amino  acids  In  processing.  It  Is  also  quite 
possible  to  preserve  them  indefinitely  In 
properly  prepared  and  stored  products  In 
frozen,  canned,  salted,  dried,  or  powdered, 
dehydrated,  defatted  form.  In  the  latter 
form  a  pinch  or  two  in  the  dally  diet  of  a 
child  dying  from  Kwashiorkor  will  revive 
that  child  to  health  within  a  few  days  with- 
out other  medication. 

Recent  competent  studies  by  scientists  at 
the  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography  and 
the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources  of  the 
University  of  California,  supported  by  simi- 
lar studies  elsewhere.  Indicate  that  xmder 
present  conditions  of  production,  and  the 
state  of  the  art,  the  production  of  animal 
protein  from  the  sea  can  be  Increased  by  a 
factor  of  10,  and  that  the  theoretical  capac- 
ity of  the  sea  to  produce  animal  protein  Is 
adequate  to  satisfy  the  protein  dletaoy^  re- 
quirements of  a  world  pxjpiilatlon  of  30  bil- 
lion people  (about  10  tlmee  the  present  world 
population) . 

KITECT  ON  POLICT  AND  ACTION 

It  Is  very  difficult  for  people  living  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  an  embarrass- 
ment of  plenty  and  the  highest  general  liv- 
ing standard  in  the  world,  to  gra^  these 
harsh  facts.  It  Is  even  more  difficult  for  a 
citizen  of  California,  the  most  prosperous 
section  of  the  United  States,  to  do  so.  If 
we  buy  fish  the  act  Is  occasional,  as  we  like 
it,  and  out  of  no  need;  If  we  prefer  meat  we 
buy  that,  or  eggs,  or  poultry,  or  cheese,  all 
washed  dovim  with  gallons  of  milk. 

I  can  assure  you.  however,  that  others  In 
the  audience  who,  like  I,  have  spent  much 
time  roaming  around  the  developing  world 
of  the  tropics  and  subtroplcs,  will  confirm  to 
you  that  the  grim  picture  I  have  sketched 
above  is  underdrawn.  I  will  only  reiterate 
that  a  prime  world  problem  Is  protein  mal- 
nutrition and  that  the  means  for  solving  It 
are  in  the  sea.  In  West  Africa  and  southwest 
Asia,  for  Instance,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
scrap  fish.  Whatever  comes  from  the  sea  Is 
eagerly  sought  for  food  and  often  purchased 
at  what  seems  to  \is  from  California  to  be 
exorbitant  prices. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  above  Is  rela- 
tively new  knowledge  arising  from  world 
health  and  nutrition  studies  made  during 
the  past  10  years  and  from  marine  studies 
flowliig  from  the  considerable  Increase  In 
oceanographlc  research  In  the  same  period, 
substantially  spearheaded  from  our  own 
Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 

It  takes  time  for  new  knowledge  to  Insin- 
uate   Itself    Into    policy    and    action.      This 


process  Is  now  going  on.  California  fishing 
firms  are  increasingly  being  requested  by 
USAID  and  foreign  governments  to  make 
fishery  development  studies  In  different  sec- 
tors of  the  world  ocean.  I  have  been  Involved 
in  five  such  operations  myself  In  the  last  18 
months.  The  United  States  and  other  gov- 
ernments are  increasingly  concentrating  on 
these  problems  through  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  family. 

There  Is  another  related  factor  giving  ad- 
ditional Impetus  to  fishery  development  in 
the  world.  As  the  human  population  of  the 
world  gets  In  Its  hands  more  disposable  In- 
come It  naturally  tends  to  buy  more  protein 
for  Inclusion  In  Its  diet.  This  Is  as  true  In 
the  Industrialized  world  as  In  the  developing 
world.  Japan  and  Europe  also  are  short  of 
land  space  upon  which  to  raise  meat.  Fur- 
thermore, although  It  Is  hardly  xinderstand- 
able  to  Calif  ornlans  or  other  Americans,  very 
large  parts  of  these  papulations  somewhat 
prefer  fish  to  meat  in  their  diet.  Addition- 
ally R\iBsla,  and  to  some  extent  the  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  are  having  trou- 
ble getting  their  agrlcultvu^l  production  up. 
Por  Russia,  at  least,  It  is  cheaper  In  capital 
and  labor  Investments  to  Increase  animal 
protein  production  from  the  sea  than  from 
the  land.  This  has  led  to  a  massive,  and 
recent,  expansion  of  Russian  sea  fishing  on  a 
global  basis. 

These  lnd\istrlallzed  nations,  mostly  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  have  an  ocean  fishing 
tradition  and  background  and  the  Industrial 
captujlty  to  push  their  fishing  effort  far  out 
from  their  home  waters.  What  they  want  to 
do  badly  enough  they  have  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  indvistrlal  capabilities  to  do. 
Already  this  has  led  to  Japan  and  Russia 
expanding  their  fisheries  geographically  to 
a  global  basis.  Very  great  geographic  ex- 
pansion is  already  taking  place  among  the 
European  nations,  particularly  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Prance,  Greece,  etc. 

Since  the  high  seas  and  their  resources  are 
the  common  property  of  all  nations  these 
rapid  expansions  of  fishing  effort  by  the  In- 
dustrialized countries  have  brought  com- 
petitive friction  among  them  throughout 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  well  as  con- 
servation problems  in  several  great  fisher- 
ies. 

Since  a  large  share  of  the  badly  under- 
utilized living  resoiu-ces  of  the  sea  are  in 
the  tropics  and  subtroplcs  the  large  vessels 
of  the  Industrialized  countries  go  there.  In 
the  tropics  and  subtroplcs  are  most  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  who  have 
the  protein  nutrition  problems  noted  above. 
These  countries,  often,  do  not  have  the  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  Industrial  capabilities  to 
harvest  the  fish  that  their  peoples  need  so 
badly  and  that  often  lie  directly  off  their 
coast.  To  see  big  modern  fleets  working 
within  sight  off  their  shores  taking  the  fish 
they  need  so  much,  and  can't  catch  them- 
selves, gives  rise  to  friction  and  Interaction 
between  the  cotustal  and  the  fishing  nations. 

It  also  excites  their  fears,  very  largely  fed 
by  Ignorance,  that  these  big,  modem  fieets 
will  destroy  or  damage  these  resources  to  the 
extent  that  when  their  next  generation  will 
be  sclentiflcally,  technically,  and  Industrially 
capable  of  harvesting  these  needed  resources, 
the  resources  will  no  longer  be  there. 

CONSERVATION    AND    THE    LAW    OF    THE    SEA 

The  competitive  reality  and  the  conserva- 
tion fears  arising  from  these  factors  excited 
Interaction  and  strife  among  the  nations  In 
a  major  manner  throughout  the  world  dxir- 
Ing  the  decade  of  the  1950's.  This  Interac- 
tion culminated  In  three  major,  worldwide. 
International  conferences  on  the  subject 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
during  the  decade  plvis  innumerable  meet- 
ings among  groups  of  nations,  and  In  re- 
gional orgemlzations  and  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  and  regional  organiza- 
tions. 
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Settlement  of  most  of  the  Issues  surround- 
ing conservation  of  the  living  resources  of 
the  sea  was  achieved  in  four  conventions 
arising  frcan  the  UJ*.  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  held  In  Geneva  In  the  spring  of 
1958.  The  most  pertinent  of  the  conventions 
to  our  present  purpose  was  the  "Conven- 
tion on  Fishing  and  the  Conservation  of  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  Sea."  A  copy  of  this 
Is  attached  hereto  as  an  appendix. 

There  Is  no  conservation  problem  as- 
sociated with  marine  sources  with  which  this 
convention  Is  not  capable  of  coping.  The 
conservation  problem,  however.  Is  only  the 
lesser  half  of  the  source  of  the  International 
strife.  The  other  Is,  who  Is  going  to  be  able 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  conservation. 

It  Is  not  breaking  a  confidence  to  say  that 
most  men  of  most  nations  have  a  slight  touch 
of  cupidity  in  their  character,  and  the  na- 
tions they  compose  reflect  this  in  their  ac- 
tions. It  Is  a  truism  of  International,  as  well 
as  domestic  politics  that  such  cupidity 
should  never  be  evidenced  In  a  direct  manner 
because  It  Is  not  only  bad  manners  but  It 
may  persuEule  otherwise  neutral  voters  to 
cast  their  ballote  against  you  at  a  critical 
moment. 

Accordingly  the  nations  of  the  world 
seldom  If  ever  seek  to  control  the  flsherles  of 
the  high  seas  by  stating  that  It  Is  for  their 
private  gain.  This  Is  not  only  contrary  to 
International  law  at  the  present  stage  of  his- 
tory but  It  Is  bad  form.  Therefore  they  seek 
to  cloak  these  competitive  controversies 
under  the  comprehensive  blanket  of  con- 
versation. 

The  other  fellow  who  Is  Interfering  with 
your  flshlng  activity  on  the  high  seas  Is 
always  overfishing  the  resource  or  Just  about 
to  do  so.  The  way  to  safeguard  the  re- 
source Is  to  have  him  stay  home  and  fish  off 
his  own  beach. 

Despite  the  clarification  of  the  issues  In 
the  above  noted  convention,  which  was 
signed  by  almost  all  of  the  88  nations  at 
that  conference,  the  battle  over  flsherles  on 
the  high  seas  and  their  control  goes  on, 
and  gives  promise  of  generating  about  as 
much  friction  during  the  coming  decade  as 
It  did  during  the  last. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  there  Is  any  single 
factor  aimed  more  directly  at  preventing 
the  development  of  needed  world  fisheries 
than  this  one.  Although  under  the  above 
noted  treaty  the  nations  agreed  to  define 
"conservation  of  the  living  resources  of  the 
high  seas"  as  "the  aggregate  of  the  measures 
rendering  possible  the  optimum  sustainable 
yield  from  those  resources  so  as  to  sectu-e 
a  maximum  supply  of  food  and  other  marine 
products,"  It  Is  obvious  that  some  of  them 
had  their  fingers  crossed  when  they  signed  It. 
Those  of  us  In  California  are  happy  to 
point  the  finger  of  shame  at  southern  coun- 
tries who  have  attempted  from  time  to  time 
to  claim,  or  even  enforce,  sole  Jurisdiction 
over  the  sea  adjacent  to  their  coast  to  a 
minimum  distance  of  200  marine  miles  and 
were  imable  to  harvest  the  resources  In  that 
area.  It  may  be  noted  that  their  activity 
Is  founded  on  substantially  the  same  basis 
that  our  Pacific  Northwest  colleagues  (now 
Joined  by  New  Englanders  as  well)  have  em- 
ployed in  a  so  far  futile  effort  to  keep  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  fishermen  from  harvesting 
resources  off  the  North  American  coasts 
which  American  and  Canadian  fishermen 
have  not  had  the  economic  ability  to  harvest. 
We  In  California  have  been  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing,  but  so  far  only  to  ourselves, 
which  at  least  Is  not  so  morally  bad  from 
the  International  viewpoint.  As  will  be 
noted  below,  competent  research  has  Indi- 
cated that  there  are  about  1  million  tons 
of  anchovy  and  perhaps  100,000  tons  of  hake 
per  year  that  could  be  safely  harvested  off 
the  southern  California  coast. 

The  regulations  of  the  State  of  California 
prevent  the  reduction  of  anchovy  to  oil  and 
meal  (the  foxindatlon  of  the  enormous  Peru- 


vian fishery) ,  which  Is  the  only  way  anybody 
knows  of  using  such  a  volume  of  anchovies, 
and  prevents  the  use  of  trawl  nets  south  of 
Point  Conception,  which  Is  the  only  gear 
anyone  knows  that  Is  likely  to  be  able  to 
harvest  hake  economically.  In  the  mean- 
time something  over  1  million  tons  of  fish 
that  could  be  used  for  human  needs  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  California  economy  dies 
and  goes  to  waste  In  the  sea  each  year. 

Of  course  we  Callfomlans,  like  the  Alas- 
kans, Peruvians.  Chileans,  and  New  Eng- 
landers, do  all  this  under  the  name  of  con- 
servation. Our  embarrassment  Is  that  we 
have  perhaps  the  beet  rounded  group  of 
fishery  researchers  In  the  world  In  southern 
California  and  tmfortunately  they  have 
looked  into  the  situation  and  said  that  not 
only  conservation  is  not  involved  but  that 
these  unused  resources  are  Just  going  to 
waste  now  and  should  be  used. 

This  well  Illustrates  one  of  the  continu- 
ing needs  of  the  California  fishery,  or  any 
other   substantial    fishing    Industry    In    the 

world. 

Conservation  problems  not  only  do  exist 
In  marine  flsherles  but  it  Is  certain  that  they 
win  be  more  numero\is  and  noticeable  else- 
where in  the  world  as  time  goes  on,  and  as 
world  flshlng  pressure  Increases.  These  are 
among  the  most  vexing  scientific  problems  to 
solve  In  the  ocean  research  field,  quite  aside 
from  the  political  and  economic  arguments 
that  normally  enshroud  them.  Skilled 
scientists,  much  money,  and  time  are  re- 
quired to  bring  the  scientific  problems  them- 
selves to  solution. 

On  record  It  Is  the  flshlng  Industry  that 
sets  up  the  demand  for  conservation  re- 
search. This  Is  not  because  people  engaged 
In  the  flshlng  Industry  are  any  less  selflsh 
or  more  farsighted  than  others.  Quite  aside 
from  wishing  to  know  what  the  facts  are  and 
thus  get  politicians,  sportsmen,  diplomats 
and  the  like  off  Its  back,  the  flshlng  Indus- 
try over  the  years  of  this  century  has  learned 
the  hard  way  that  overflshlng  lowers  the 
catch  per  unit  of  effort,  raises  the  cost  per 
ton  of  production,  lowers  proflts,  and  if 
carried  far  enough  eliminates  the  basis  of 
business. 

The  California  Industry  has  been  signally 
blessed  by  the  quality  and  capabilities  of  the 
conservation  scientists  It  has  been  able  to 
attract  to  work  here  In  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and  the  California 
State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

The  industry  will  continue  to  look  for 
guidance  from  these  competent  scientists  In 
Its  conservation  problems  elsewhere  In  the 
world  ocean.  It  is  already  using  their  advice 
and  assistance  In  dealing  with  conservation 
research  In  the  Peru  area.  It  has  sought 
their  advice  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Atlantic  Tuna  Commission,  on  the  model  of 
the  highly  successful  Inter-American  Tropi- 
cal Tuna  Conmilsslon,  for  the  near  future. 
It  seeks  and  uses  their  advice  and  counsel 
frequently  in  local,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional problems  of  this  sort  that  It  has,  and 
will  undoubtedly  do  so  more  extensively  and 
frequently  In  the  fut\ire. 

To  conclude  this  section  It  may  be  svun- 
marlzed  that  conservation  problems  in  ma- 
rine flsherles  are  real  and  numerous,  and  wUl 
become  more  nvunerous  as  time  goes  on. 
This  Is  so  even  where  the  sham  of  com- 
mercial and  national  selfish  competition  is 
stripped  from  the  controversies.  These  prob- 
lems need  much  labor  from  many  of  the 
most  competent  marine  scientists  for  their 
solution.  The  demands  of  the  California 
Industry  on  the  State's  educational  facilities 
to  train  these  men  and  women,  and  its  re- 
search establishments  to  utilize  their  talerrts, 
has  already  been  large  and  will  be  ever  more 
Incessant  and  on  a  broader  geographic  base 
as  the  industry's  operation  stretches  farther 
over  the  world  ocean.  This  sort  of  work  the 
indxistry  cannot  do  Itself. 


INCREASING    PRODTTCTION 

While  there  are  many  problems  to  be 
whipped  in  order  to  increase  harvesting, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  the  required 
protein  from  the  sea  to  where  it  Is  needed, 
the  chlefest  of  these  is  cost. 

Man  lives  In  a  very  narrow  band  on  this 
earth.  He  has  learned  to  go  a  few  thousand 
feet  up  Into  the  air  and  a  few  hundred  feet 
Into  the  water  and  still  sustain  life.  As  be- 
tween the  rigors  of  outer  space  and  those 
of  Inner  space,  which  Is  the  ocean,  the  latter 
are  worse  and  more  unknown.  The  ocean  Is 
an  inhospitable  environment  for  man.  He 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  Into  It  very 
deeply  and  learn  much  about  it  despite  the 
overwhelming  effects  upon  his  livelihood  that 
It  controls  through  the  weather,  provision  of 
fresh  water,  transportation  of  things,  pro- 
duction of  food.  etc.  So  far  he  has  been  un- 
willing to  put  the  money  Into  the  hard, 
grubbing  work  of  scientific  Inquiry  Into  the 
Inner  space  of  the  ocean  that  he  has  to  the 
more  romantic  If  less  productive  and  Impor- 
tant outer  space. 

The  prime  problem  of  harvesting  all  re- 
sources from  the  sea  Is  to  separate  the 
product  from  the  water  at  a  cost  so  that  the 
cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  product  will  be 
less  than  the  price  those  products  will  bring 
plus  the  cost  of  processing,  distribution, 
marketing,  etc.  Animals  of  those  sorts  pres- 
ently used  by  man  aggregate  at  certain  times 
and  In  certain  places.  The  essential  prob- 
lems In  reducing  the  cost  per  ton  of  produc- 
ing animal  protein  from  the  sea  is  the  loca- 
tion of  these  aggregations  of  resource  In  time 
and  space  so  that  the  density  of  the  aggrega- 
tion, In  combination  with  other  economic 
forces,  render  the  cost  per  ton  of  harvest 
least. 

All  major  fishery  resources  in  the  ocean 
not  only  aggregate  In  this  fashion  from  time 
to  time,  but  also  the  point  of  aggression 
Is  normally  susceptible  to  presently  unex- 
plalnable  shifts  In  time  and  space,  with  the 
seasons,  In  relation  to  longer  term  time  pe- 
riods not  well  understood,  and  In  reaction  to 
changing  oceanic  phenomena,  some  of  which 
are  dimly  understood  but  most  of  which  are 
quite  unknown. 

In  general  It  may  be  said  that  fish  are  most 
abundantly  produced  and  aggregated  In  rela- 
tion to  areas  of  vertical  circulation  of  water 
where  the  sub-surface  waters  rich  in  chemical 
nutrients  for  plants  rise  up  into  the  photic 
layer  where  sufficient  solar  energy  reaches 
the  plants  so  that  they  can  synthesize  from 
these  chemicals  the  beginning  buUding 
blocks  of  life. 

Where  strong  winds  blow  off  the  land, 
where  pinnacles  or  shoals  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom to  caxjse  turbulence  in  the  passing  c\ir- 
rents,  where  currents  going  In  opposite  di- 
rections rub  against  one  another,  along  the 
eastern  bovmdaries  of  oceans,  to  leeward  to 
capes  and  Islands,  and  In  some  other  typical 
localities,  these  areas  of  upwelllng,  with  con- 
sequent fish  production  and  aggregation, 
may  be  anticipated. 

But  the  currents  which  caxise  these  up- 
welUngs  are  dynamic.  They  fluctuate  in 
respect  of  season,  of  location,  and  of  strength. 
When  the  current  dies  away  In  strength,  as 
has  been  observed,  the  upweUlng  decreases 
and  the  flsh  disperse.  The  location  of  the 
current,  and  particularly  Its  boundaries,  may 
shift  not  by  miles,  but  by  degrees,  or  by  flve 
degrees  distances  of  longitude  or  latitude, 
with  season,  with  year,  with  longer  term 
cycle. 

The  prime  need  of  the  fisherman  from  the 
scientist  and  technologist  Is  the  capability 
of  being  able  to  guess  better  than  he  now 
can  how  these  ever  shifting  currents  wlU 
trend  and  how  they  will  shift  the  location 
and  density  of  fish  he  Intends  to  harvest. 

Since  the  major  variable  force  driving  moet 
ocean  currents  Is  the  wind,  the  fisherman  as 
well  as  his  associated  marine  scientists  and 
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technologists,  look  Increasingly  to  the  mete- 
orologist for  capabilities  to  enable  them  tD 
predict  better  these  key  dynamics.  Increas- 
ingly It  becomes  obvious  that  the  forces 
which  are  primarily  affecting  the  fisherman's 
cost  per  ton  of  production  are  occurring  over 
the  horizon  out  of  the  sight  and  senslnj 
capabilities  of  himself  and  his  associate^ 
scientists  and  technologists.  i 

It  is  from  this  knowledge  that  increasing 
demand  has  come  for  the  synoptic  charting 
on  an  ocean  wide  basis  of  simple  dynamic 
parameters  such  as  surface  temperature, 
salinity,  thermocllne  depth,  etc..  along  wlti 
the  demand  for  the  rapid  transmission  cf 
these  synoptic  charts  back  to  the  ships  at 
sea.  where  their  information  can  be  quickly 
applied.  Thence  comes  the  Interest  in  In- 
ternational oceanography,  for  no  nation  Is 
powerful  enough  yet  to  know  the  whole 
ocean.  Thence  stems  the  Interest  in  tqe 
general  scientific  framework  for  a  compre  - 
hensive  program  of  investigation  of  the 
world  ocean  now  being  put  together  ty 
SCOR,  ACMRR.  and  the  nations  In  the  Intel  - 
governmental  Oceanographic  Commission. 

In  the  tropics  and  subtroplcs.  In  paj  - 
tlcular.  the  depth  of  the  thermocllne  Is 
especially  Important  to  the  fisheries,  and  t 
is  not  certain  that  this  Is  not  the  situation 
In  higher  latitudes  as  well,  where  the  effect 
may  be  more  subtle,  but  important  all  tlie 
same. 

In  the  tropics  the  thermocllne  tends  to  le 
quite  sharp,  having  quite  cold  water  just 
below  it,  with  a  quite  low,  or  almost  zerD, 
oxygen  content.  The  fishes  of  lower  lati- 
tudes not  being  habituated  to  such  con- 
ditions, must  stay  above  such  water  f>r 
perish.  Thus  as  the  thermocllne  rises  towai  d 
the  surface  the  schools  of  fish  are  concen- 
trated into  easily  caught  masses,  while  the 
reverse  effect  of  a  deepening  thermocllne 
disperses  the  fish  through  a  deeper  watsr 
column,  giving  them  more  space  In  which 
to  avoid  the  fisherman,  or  even  decreasing 
the  density  of  concentration  to  a  pol:it 
rendering  the  attempt  to  catch  them  quite 
uneconomical. 

I  have  noted  the  above  as  a  few  of  tlie 
aspects  of  ocean  research  In  which  the  fls- 
Ing  industry  Is  interested.  There  is  another 
growing  field  of  research  which  appears  to 
give  much  chance  of  benefit  to  the  harvest 
Ing  of  marine  resources.  That  Is  the  field 
of  fish  behavior  and  also  the  field  of  fi^h 
location  by  electronic  ievlces. 

What  commercial  fishermen  want  and  ne  ed 
from  marine  scientists  and  technologists  Is 
prediction  of  oceanic  phenomena,  sturdy  a  id 
dependable  Instrumentation  at  reasonable 
cost  with  which  they  can  sense  the  paran  e- 
ters  required  for  the  prediction,  and  the 
theoretical  models  by  which  the  sensed 
parameter  may  be  linked  by  them  to  the 
phenomenon  sought — which  Is  a  school 
catchablo  fish. 


THK   WITT   FISH   BUSINESS 


The  California  fishing  Industry  lives  Ir 
harsh  competitive  world.  The  resources 
harvests  are  the  property  of  he  who  first  -e 
duces  them  to  his  possession.  Unlike  must 
land  resources  there  is  no  private  or  national 
ownership.  Through  careful  husbanding  cne 
cannot  increase  the  productivity  and  pmflt 
therefrom,  for  one's  self. 

Ite  markets  are  open  to  every  other  fisher- 
man. There  are  no  tariffs  on  the  fresh 
frozen  fish  it  produces.  It  has  little  or 
access  to  the  markets  of  its  chief  competitDrs 
on  the  high  seas,  which  are  closed  to  It  by 
tariffs,  quotas  or  other  forms  of  excluslan 
It  operates  on  the  sea  with  no  direct  subsidy 
from  its  government  In  competition  with 
fishermen  of  other  countries  that  have  hjgh 
subsidies  from  their  government.  It  cckn 
petes  for  labor  and  skills  with  shoreslde    - 
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general  Industrial  economy  In  the  world, 
has  had  to  scratch. 


It 


The  prime  benefit  it  has  had  is  being  in  a 
State  where  educational  standards  are  high, 
where  it  could  get  labor  which  could  apply 
new  developments  in  science  and  technology, 
and  where  there  was  an  ocean  research  es- 
tablishment of  extraordinary  excellence  and 
strength. 

Prom  about  1913  until  shortly  after  the 
war  a  series  of  strong  directors  made  the 
California  State  Fisheries  Laboratory  of  the 
California  Department  of  Pish  and  Game  a 
prime  force  in  United  States  and  world  ocean 
fish  research.  As  has  been  customary  in 
California  this  work  was  supported  by  direct 
user  tax,  that  is  by  the  fishing  Industry. 

This  worked  quite  satisfactorily  when  the 
Industry  was  operating  close  to  California 
shores  and  while  sardine  were  abundant  and 
life  was  uncomplicated. 

After  the  war  the  sardine  disappeared.  In 
a  last  gesture  the  California  industry  solici- 
ted the  State  legislature  to  tax  it  another 
dollar  per  ton  on  sardine,  anchovy,  mackerel, 
herring,  and  squid  catches  (what  are  called 
wet  fish)  in  order  to  initiate  research  on  the 
problems  surrounding  the  disappearance  of 
the  sardine.  This  was  to  be  spent  under  the 
direction  of  a  marine  research  commission 
whose  members  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

This  problem  turned  out  to  be  consider- 
ably more  complex  than  the  amounts  of 
money  available  could  solve,  and  perhaps  a 
certain  Interval  of  time  was  required  as  well 
for  the  scientific  problems  to  be  elucidated. 
In  any  event  It  has  taken  the  scientists, 
working  In  association  with  the  MRC,  14 
years  to  bring  forward  answers  capable  of 
being  used  by  the  indxistry.  and  as  noted 
above,  the  means  of  using  their  findings  now 
are  blocked  by  State  law  adopted  a  genera- 
tion ago  for  different  purposes. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  sardine  indus- 
try of  California  withered  and  died.  The  de- 
partment of  fish  and  game's  marine  research 
establishment  very  nearly  did  the  same  as 
Its  income  from  the  sardine  fishery  de- 
clined, the  department's  attention  was  at- 
tracted more  vigorously  to  Inland  fishing  and 
hunting  problems,  etc. 

The  booming  prewar  fishing  Industries  of 
San  Francisco  and  Monterey  found  no  im- 
portant alternative  to  sardine  and  did  not 
recover.  The  southern  California  industry  in 
San  Diego  and  San  Pedro  turned  increasingly 
to  tuna,  and  to  tropical  tuna.  Directly  after 
the  war  for  several  years  all  segments  of  the 
Industry  prospered  and  grew  in  an  active 
market  for  tuna.  As  soon  as  the  occupation 
was  over  in  Japan  the  Japanese  began  their 
great  surge  to  worldwide  tuna  fishing  opera- 
tions urged  on  by  a  benevolent  home  govern- 
ment. By  1951  the  tuna  fishing  section  of 
the  southern  California  fishing  Industry  was 
receiving  hammer  blows  from  Its  Japanese 
competition.  The  Japanese  could  catch  fish 
in  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans 
and  lay  it  down  in  southern  California  at  a 
creaper  price  than  the  California  fisherman 
could  do. 

During  this  decade  the  southern  California 
Industry  went  different  economic  paths. 
The  fishermen  and  boatowners  staggered 
under  heavier  and  more  solid  blows  from 
Japanese  competition;  under  the  situation 
of  low  raw  material  costs  and  actively  grow- 
ing market  the  processors  grew  and  pros- 
pered. 

The  only  way  the  fishermen  could  survive 
was  to  lower  their  cost  per  ton  of  production. 
Finally  in  1959,  as  they  appeared  to  be  draw- 
ing their  last  gasp,  a  technological  break- 
through came.  The  simultaneous  use  of 
nylon  webbing  plus  the  newly  Invented 
hydraulic  power  block  made  It  at  last  pos- 
sible for  the  southern  California  tuna  fisher- 
men to  get  his  cost  per  ton  of  production 
well  enough  lined  up  with  his  Japanese  com- 
petitor so  that  he  could  thrive. 

The  benefit  of  this  technological  revolu- 
tion fell  most  heavily  on  the  San  Diego  fleet. 


The  smaller  vessels  of  the  San  Pedro  fleet 
had  been  built  mostly  for  the  sardine  and 
mackerel  local  fishery.  They  did  not  have 
the  size  or  range  so  that  they  could  compete 
with  the  larger  long-range  San  Diego  fleet 
which  had  been  built  specifically  for  the 
tropical  tuna  fishery  of  the  Eastern  Paclflc. 
In  consequence  the  San  Pedro  fieet  has  con- 
tinued to  wither  away  and  is  presently  In 
very  bad  condition  economically. 

It  is  this  fleet  which  has  the  possibility  of 
benefiting  If  there  were  a  chance  of  de- 
veloping a  new  fishery  nearby  for  it  to 
work  on. 

In  the  ensuing  14  years  the  scientists  of 
Scrlpps.  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  the  State  Fisheries  Laboratory 
working  as  the  California  Cooperative 
Fisheries  Investigation  In  cooperation  with 
MRC  has  riddled  out  what  happened  to  the 
sardine  and  why  they  have  not  come  back. 
The  facts  appear  to  be  that  the  anchovy 
off  southern  California  have  Increased  as  the 
sardine  decreased  so  that  the  sardine  have 
been  replaced  almost  weight  by  weight  by 
anchovy.  There  is  a  standing  crop  of  about 
4  million  tons  of  anchovy  off  the  coast  of 
California  at  the  present  time.  According  to 
the  production  records  of  other  similar  fish- 
eries In  similar  latitudes.  It  should  be  able 
to  yield  a  quarter  of  its  total,  or  about  1 
million  tons  per  year,  without  exceeding  the 
maximum  sustainable  productivity  of  the 
anchovy  stock. 

There  Is  no  possibility  of  canning  or  other- 
wise processing  anchovy  for  direct  human 
consumption  under  U.S.  cost  structure  in 
any  considerable  volume  and  breaking  even 
on  doing  so.  This  has  been  adequately  tried 
by  competent  canners. 

The  only  use  that  is  known  that  could  be 
made  of  this  resource  is  to  reduce  it  to  meal 
and  oil  for  indirect  consumption  by  hu- 
mans through  feeding  it  to  poultry.  This 
cannot  be  done  on  a  small  basis — it  has  to 
be  on  a  very  low-unit  cost  and  large-volume 
basis  because  the  product  would  compete  In 
the  market  with  Peruvian  anchovy  oil  and 
meal.  Peru  harvests  about  6,500,000  tons  of 
anchovy  per  year  and  the  raw  fish  cost  In 
Peru  Is  a  little  less  than  $10  per  ton.  The 
California  fishery  would  have  to  compete 
against  this  cost  structure  or  not  survive. 
The  San  Pedro  fishermen  think  that  there 
is  at  least  an  even  chance  that  they  could  do 
BO  If  they  could  have  a  large  enough  quota 
to  make  It  possible  to  reach  a  break-even 
point.  They  et  least  are  willing  to  gamble 
on  It.  The  scientists  say  now  that  there  Is 
a  safe  annual  crop  available  of  about  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  The  fishermen  do  not  need 
half  of  that  with  which  to  make  their  gam- 
ble. But  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission Is  the  only  official  body  In  the  State 
that  can  Issue  reduction  permits.  So  far  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  issue  anchovy  reduc- 
tion permits  adequate  to  get  this  fishery 
going  again. 

As  an  accidental  outgrowth  of  this  re- 
search the  same  body  of  scientists  has 
foxmd  that  there  Is  a  large  crop  of  hake 
available,  at  least  seasonally,  off  southern 
California.  Access  to  this  resource  is  blocked 
to  the  fishermen  by  an  old  law  on  the  books, 
the  origin  of  which  Is  almost  forgotten,  say- 
ing that  fish  caught  by  trawl  cannot  be 
landed  commercially  In  southern  California. 
Nobody  knows  how  to  catch  the  deep  swim- 
ming "hake  In  commercially  practical  vol- 
umes except  by  trawl.  Thus  the  fishermen 
are  blocked  from  utilizing  this  scientific  dis- 
covery. 

Almost  as  interesting  as  these  facts  are  the 
theory  that  this  body  of  scientists  has  come 
up  with  to  explain  the  replacement  of  sar- 
dine by  anchovy  In  the  California  Ciurent 
area.  Overslmply  put  it  runs  as  follows: 
Sardine  were  subject  to  a  heavy  fishery;  an- 
chovy were  not.  A  long  term  cyclic  change 
In  the  local  ocean  associated  with  a  slight 
lowering   of    average    temi>erat\ire    damaged 
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the  survival  of  young  sardine  for  several 
years  In  a  row.  This  same  temperature 
change  was  favorable  to  the  survival  of  the 
young  anchovy.  The  sardine  declined  In 
abundance;  the  anchovy  Increased  as  the 
sardine  declined.  The  sardine  and  anchovy 
were  to  a  degree  competitive  in  the  ocean. 
At  last  the  anchovy  became  so  abundant  In 
the  local  sea  that  they  formed  what  might 
be  called  a  "biological  lid"  on  top  of  the 
sardine  through  which  the  sardine  could 
not  break  and  prosper  even  when  they  had 
a  good  ocean  climate  year  that  favored  them. 

Ergo  the  only  way  to  get  the  sardine  back 
is  to  fish  the  anchovy  hard  and  give  the 
sardine  the  advantage  that  the  heavy  fishing 
pressure  formerly  gave  to  the  anchovy. 

I  win  leave  It  to  Professor  Isaacs,  one  of 
the  chief  scientists  In  this  work,  to  explain 
the  obvious  worldwide  significance  of  find- 
ing out  whether  this  theory  Is  correct  or  not. 

The  upshot  of  these  14  years  of  research, 
supported  by  fishermen's  money,  at  this 
stage,  however.  Is  that  the  facts  are  fine  and 
the  theory  Is  Interesting,  but  the  fishery  of 
San  Pedro  is  nearly  dead  because  It  Is  against 
the  law  In  California  for  the  fisherman  to 
make  use  of  the  scientific  findings. 

THE    TROPICAL    TTTNA    FISHERY 

As  noted  above,  the  tropical  tuna  fishery 
of  California  (always  centered  on  San  Diego, 
but  for  many  years  substantially  worked  out 
of  San  Pedro)  thrived  from  the  end  of  the 
war  until  1951.  continuing  the  extension  of 
range  southward  that  the  dlesel  engine  and 
shipboard  refrigeration  had  made  possible 
during  the  1930's. 

From  1951  to  1959  this  fishery  fought  to 
hold  its  own  In  the  market  and  slowly  ret- 
rogressed. In  1959  and  1960  the  purse 
seine  revolution  revived  It  and  vessel  con- 
struction began  again  with  a  surge.  The 
fleet  Is  smaller  in  number  of  vessels  now 
than  In  1960,  but  the  size  of  the  vessels  aver- 
age larger  and  because  of  increased  effi- 
ciency the  fishing  effort  It  Is  capable  of  Is 
larger.  The  large  new  vessels,  costing  as 
much  as  a  million  dollars  apiece,  have  the 
range  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  in 
actual  fact  have  been  fishing  the  Western 
Atlantic  off  New  England  and  the  west  Afri- 
can coast  m  the  past  few  months,  as  well 
as  the  Eastern  Pacific  from  San  Diego  to 
Chile.  ,     ^ 

This  fleet  scarcely  hit  prosperity  again  be- 
fore It  began  to  make  trouble.  Of  the  two 
kinds  of  tropical  tuna  available  to  It  In  the 
Eastern  Paclflc,  yellowfin  was  known  to  be 
able  to  produce  something  less  than  100.000 
per  year  without  exceeding  the  point  of 
maximvun  sustainable  production.  The 
skipjack  so  far  have  not  been  affected  suf- 
ficiently by  the  fishery  for  any  such  esWmate 
to  be  formed.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the 
skipjack  stocks  are  much  larger  In  the  East- 
em  Pacific  than  the  yellowfin  stocks  and 
capable  of  producing  much  more  than  100,- 
000  tons  per  year  without  exceeding  maxi- 
mum sustainable  productivity  levels. 

It  was  the  luck  of  the  San  Diego  fisher- 
men, however,  that  yellowfin  were  much 
easier  to  catch  by  the  new  purse-seine  tech- 
nique than  skipjack.  Accordingly  the 
weight  of  the  newly  revived  fleet  shifted 
suddenly  the  heavy  pressure  on  yellowfin.  and 
lightened  pressure  on  the  skipjack,  which 
could  have  stood  more. 

The  consequence  was  that  already  in  1960 
there  was  overfishing  on  yellowfin.  which 
became  serious  in  1961.  and  more  serious  In 
1962.  In  1963,  without  any  regulation,  the 
yellowfin  stock  produced  only  74,(X)0  tons  In 
the  entire  fishery  of  the  Eastern  Paclflc. 

Fortunately  the  scientific  work  on  yellow- 
fin tuna  Is  in  good  shape,  due  to  the  fore- 
sightedness  of  the  Industry  in  seeing  to  the 
formation  of  the  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission  In  1950,  and  the  excellent 
research  conducted  by  Its  staff  from  then  to 
now.  What  should  be  done  to  rectify  the 
situation  Is  known  and  Is  being  worked  upon 


actively.  Legislative  and  diplomatic  activ- 
ity simply  moves  slower  than  the  industry. 
There  was  the  necessity  of  getting  legislation 
through  the  Congress  giving  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment power  to  regulate  American  fisher- 
men so  as  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  lATTC.  There  was  then  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  other  countries  Involved  to  do 
likewise.  The  first  has  been  accomplished. 
AH  of  the  other  countries  but  one  have 
agreed  to  take  similar  action,  and  it  appears 
likely  that  the  last  one  will  similarly  agree 
this  spring. 

Accordingly,  although  the  San  Diego 
fleet  has  a  rough  time  ahead  of  it  for  the 
next  3  or  4  years  while  its  yellowfin  stocks 
are  rebuilt  again  to  full  production  strength, 
the  barriers  to  that  have  been  pretty  well  re- 
moved and  the  appearance  Is  given  that  this 
will  be  begun  this  year. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC    ESTABLISHMENT 

Thirteen  years  ago  when  the  lATTC  began 
Its  work  very  little  was  known  about  the 
Eastern  Tropical  Pacific,  or  about  the  re- 
sources that  live  In  It.  To  the  good  fortune 
of  the  fishing  Industry  a  great  many  compe- 
tent scientists  have  been  attracted  to  this 
work  in  the  ensuing  years.  To  two  of  them 
in  particular  the  Industry  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Dr.  Roger  Revelle  has  never  pretended  to 
know  much  about  flsh  or  fisheries.  When 
he  became  the  director  of  the  Scrlpps  In- 
stitution  of  Oceanography  he  had  one  over- 
riding objective.  This  was  to  attract  to  that 
campus  the  best  brains  he  could  get  in  the 
ocean  research  field.  He  reasoned  that  if 
he  had  the  best  brains  on  his  campus  the 
money  to  support  their  work  would  flow 
In  reasonably  automatically. 

Under  this  steady  policy  the  Scrlpps  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography  has  become  the 
largest  and  most  competent  ocean  research 
organization  In  the  world  by  a  substan- 
tial margin.  It  has  spread  Its  Interest  at 
the  same  time  to  the  whole  world  ocean,  a 
fact  that  Is  now  becoming  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  California  fishing  Industry,  which  be- 
gan the  same  expansion  on  a  global  basis 
2  or  3  years  behind  Scrlpps. 

The  second  scientist  to  whom  this  In- 
dustry owes  much  Is  Dr.  M.  B.  Schaefer.  He 
became  director  of  the  LATTC  In  1950.  Be- 
ing a  top  fishery  scientist  he  knew  the  size 
of  the  problem  that  had  been  given  to  him 
and  that  the  budget  he  had  been  given  to 
do  the  work  with  was  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  task.  What  he  needed  was  much  more 
knowledge  about  his  piece  of  ocean  before 
he  could  learn  much  about  his  fish.  This 
was  exp)enslve  work  that  he  did  not  have 
the  money  to  buy. 

Most  of  the  Scrlpps  money  at  this  stage 
came  from  the  U.S.  Navy  through  ONR.  The 
Navy  had  so  much  it  needed  to  learn  about 
the  world  ocean  that  it  really  did  not  care 
where  ScripjJS  investigated  first.  Dr.  Schaef- 
er did.  There  thus  began  a  oollaboratlon 
and  cooperation  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions and  two  men  that  was  unparalleled 
In  fishery  oceanography  to  that  time.  This 
earned  Dr.  Schaefer  the  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  being  willing  to  cooperate  with  any- 
body who  had  a  bigger  budget  than  he  had. 
latterly  amended  to  a  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  anybody  who  had  any  budget 
at  all  and  was  willing  to  research  In  the 
Eastern  Pacific. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  much  has  been 
learned  about  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific  and 
its  living  resources  in  the  intervening  years. 
Also  there  has  been  built  up  a  large  and 
efficient  group  of  research  laboratories  In 
and  around  the  Scrlpps  Institution  which 
consists  not  only  of  lATTC,  an  International 
body,  but  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  Biological  Laboratory  at  San 
Diego,  the  Scrlpps  Tuna  Oceanography  Re- 
search  (STOR)    program,  and  the  Institute 


of   Marine    Resources   of   the  University   of 
California. 

Roughly  speaking  the  function  of  the 
LATTC  is  to  protect  the  tuna  from  the  fisher- 
men, that  of  the  BCP  laboratory  Is  to  aid 
the  tuna  fishermen  to  more  efficiently  and 
cheaply  catch  tuna,  and  of  the  Scripps-Unl- 
verslty  of  California  group  to  provide  the 
climate  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  ocean  to  permit  both  of  these  things  to 
proceed  efficiently  and  in  good  time. 

In  the  same  Interval  of  time  Revelle  and 
Schaefer,  much  strengthened  by  the  activi- 
ties of  Professor  Wooster,  of  Scrlpps,  have 
worked  In  their  several  fashions  to  increase 
the  ocean  research  capabilities  of  Peru,  Co- 
lombia, Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico  In  the 
same  area  with  varying  but  useful  results. 
The  marine  research  of  Peru,  In  particular, 
has  advanced  rapidly  so  that  that  country  is 
now  a  fully  capable  partner  In  these  ocean 
researches. 

Additionally  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  has.  In  this  period,  established  Its 
biological  laboratory  at  Stanford  which  has 
undertaken  most  effectively  to  study  (under 
Sette)  the  gross  temporal  changes  In  the 
whole  North  Pacific  (north  of  20°  S.  latitude) 
and  their  relation  to  fishing  success  in  the 
Important  North  Pacific. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  very  few  tuna 
biologists  then  working  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  in  Hawaii  (where  Sette  and  Schaefer 
then  were)  decided  that  they  should  meet  to 
discuss  jointly  what  they  had  separately 
found  out  and  to  plan  Jointly  what  they 
might  separately  and  Jointly  do  during  the 
coming  year  to  find  out  more.  This  has 
worked  so  well  that  the  informal  Pacific 
Tuna  Biologists  Conference  has  been  held 
each  year  since  then,  with  much  benefit  to  ell 
hands. 

By  1954  the  tuna  biologists  were  far  enough 
along  with  their  work  to  realize  that  they 
were  not  going  to  get  much  further  \uitll  they 
had  the  help  of  physical  and  chemical 
oceanographers  In  planning,  doing,  and  In- 
terpreting their  work.  Accordingly  the  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Tuna  Biologists  for  that 
year  (Sette),  was  requested  to  Invite  ocea- 
nographers from  Canada  and  the  Western 
United  States  to  meet  with  the  biologists  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  meeting,  held  that 
year  on  the  Scrlpps  campus. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  the  formation  of  a 
sister  organization,  EPOC  (Eastern  I»aclfic 
Oceanic  Conference ) ,  which  has  met  each 
year  since  then  directly  after  the  Pacific 
Tuna  Biologists  Confwence. 

Surely  this  Is  one  of  the  most  unusxial  of 
scientific  organizations.  It  has  no  charter, 
no  bylaws,  no  cM^anizatlon,  no  permanent 
officers,  no  dues,  no  members,  nor  anything 
else  that  an  association  should  have.  Yet  It 
has  become  one  of  the  more  effective  orga- 
nizations In  ocean  research  In  the  wc«-ld,  to 
whose  meetings  come  scientists  from  afar. 
The  reports  of  Its  study  groups  are  paid  at- 
tention to  on  other  continents  as  well  as 
this.  The  regard  In  which  EPOC  U  held  away 
from  the  Pacific  coast  was  refiected  at  last 
year's  meeting  by  the  representative  of  the 
Canadian  Oceanographic  Data  Center,  who 
said:  "Some  of  EPOC's  recommendations 
have  become  Increasingly  far-reaching,  so  far 
in  fact  that  some  pertaining  to  data  proc- 
essing have  entered  my  cwganlzatlon,  that 
Is.  the  Canadian  Oceanographic  Data  Center. 
It  Is  because  of  this  that  representation  by 
CODC  at  EPOC  meetings  became  a  necessity. 
If  only  to  help  shape  some  of  their  future 
recommendations  pertaining  to  data  cen- 
ters." 

Sette  (a  fishery  biologist  engaged  in 
oceanographic  research)  and  Reld  (of 
Sciippe)  (an  oceanographer  Involved  In  fish- 
ery research)  were  elected  temporary  chair- 
man and  tempcwary  secretary,  respectively.  In 
1954,  and  have  served  temporarily  In  those 
positions  xmtU  the  present.  The  annual 
meeting,  with  few  exceptions  since  it  was 
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opened,  has  been  held  at  the  Lake  Arrowhei  id 
Conference  Center  of  the  University  of  Ca|l- 

fornla.  ^  „  ,         I 

In  1987  the  National  Academy  of  Sclenceb 
National  Research  Council  established  Its 
Committee  on  Oceanography  (NASCO).  IJr. 
Harrison  Brown,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, was  its  arst  chairman  and  Beve|le 
and  Schaefer  were  exceedingly  active  on  jit 
from  then  to  now.  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  committee  has  been  not  0417 
the  prime  force  in  activating  current  Interest 
m  ocean  research  In  the  U.S.  Governm^t 
and  in  the  United  States,  but  In  Intenia- 
tlonal  circles  as  well.  Not  only  the  conmilt- 
tee  Itself  has  been  extraordinarily  effective 
in  the  United  States  and  world  ocean  re- 
search development,  but  so  have  been  the  *c- 
tlvlUes  of  Its  many  panels  and  working 
groups  upon  all  of  which  California  scl^- 
tlsts  serve.  It  serves  as  the  U.S.  national 
committee  for  SCOR. 

In  1957  also,  the  International  CouncUloI 
Scientific  Unions  established  Its  Special  (Ut- 
terly) Scientific  Committee  on  Oceanic  Re- 
search (SCOR).  This  has  become  the  mt)6t 
efrectlve  international  organization  iol 
oceanographers  In  the  world— Revelle  was  ttts 
first  chairman  and  has  been  a  member  ofjts 
executive  committee  continuously  sldce. 
This  body  is  directly  responsible  for  •Jhe 
initiation  of  the  international  Indian  Oc^ 
expedition  (the  largest  ocean  research  pr0J- 
ect  to  date,  in  which  scientists  and  shfps 
from  more  than  20  countries  are  engaged), 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Oceanog- 
raphy in  UNESCO,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  semlautonomous  Intergovernmeqtal 
Oceanographlc  Organization  (IOC) ,  to  which 
now  over  50  nations  belong.  Aside  frpm 
Revelle  on  SCOR,  California  scientists  se^ve 
on  most  of  the  working  groups  of  SCOR— ap- 
pointed to  study  specific  subjects.  J 

The  formation  of  the  Intergovernmerital 
Oceanographlc  Commission  In  UNESCO!  In 
1961  was  a  major  step  forward  In  Interna- 
tional oceanography.  For  the  first  time,  in 
history  the  maritime  nations  are  considering 
the  world  ocean,  and  not  Just  separate  pirts 
of  It  Wooster  (Scrlpps)  was  the  Dlrectot  or 
UNESCO's  Office  of  Oceanography  and  Se<fre- 
tary  of  IOC  for  their  two  formative  years,  but 
now.  fortunately  is  back  at  Scrlpps  working. 
In  1961  Revelle,  on  leave  of  absence  fifom 
Scrlpps,  became  the  first  Scientific  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  where,  he 
labored  vigorously  In  the  ocean  research 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  ^e 
Interagency  Committee  on  Oceano^afhy 
(ICO)  and  the  Office  of  the  President  s  Sclten- 
tlfic  Adviser.  Fortunately  he,  too.  has  Ire - 
turned  to  the  Directorship  of  the  Scrlpps 
Institution  of  Oceanography.  | 

In  1962  FAO  formed  Its  Advisory  Comi^lt- 
tee  on  Marine  Resources  Research  a^  a 
counterpart  to  the  oceanographlc  activity 
Kolng  on  in  UNESCO.  IOC  has  made  both 
SCOR  and  ACMRR  advisory  bodies  tojlt. 
California  scientists  serve  both  on  ACJ^PIR 
and  Its  working  parties  on  specific  subj^ts. 
In  1951  the  California  fishing  Industry 
petitioned  an  interim  committee  of  the  State 
leKlslature  to  establish  in  the  University  of 
California  an  entity  which  would  do  if  or 
fishermen  of  the  State  what  the  university  s 
various  activities  in  agriculture  have  dont  so 
magnificently  for  the  farmers  of  the  Stete. 
This  objective  has  not  been  nearly  attaited. 
but  in  1956  the  Institute  of  Marine  Rf  ouTces 
was  formed  in  the  University  of  Califotola. 
It  is  a  unlversltywlde  organization  but  head- 
quartered on  the  campus  of  the  Scrlppsj  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography.  In  1962  DnM. 
B  Schaefer  became  Its  permanent  dlreit^. 
and  the  Institute  Is  now  engaged  in  a  period 
of  vigorous  growth  which  the  Industry  hfepes 
will  be  supported  adequately  by  the  State 
and  may  eventually  reach  that  level  w^lch 
the  industry  solicited  12  years  ago.  j 

In  the  above  change  Dr.  John  L.  KasK.  an 
experienced  hand  In  this  area  and  work   re- 


turned from  10  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada  to  be- 
come director.  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission,  also  headquartered  on  the 
Scrlpps  campus. 

THE    SKIPJACK    PROBLEM 

Fifteen  years  ago  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  embark  upon  a  program  of  re- 
search broadly  enough  based  to  find  out 
much  about  the  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean  skip- 
jack stock  that  could  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully by  the  Industry  to  continue  and 
increase  production  from  It.  The  scientists, 
the  organizations,  the  research  ships,  ajad 
the  scientific  apparatus  were  not  available 
and  could  not  have  been  bought  had  the 
money  been  available,  which   it  was  not. 

Now  the  scientists  are  at  hand,  the  re- 
search vessels  have  been  provided  by  the  na- 
tional oceanographlc  program,  organlzat  ons 
to  provide  the  required  liaison  among  scien- 
tists on  State,  National  and  International 
levels  are  working,  computers  are  available 
with  which  to  handle  the  masses  of  data 
so  huge  that  the  human  hand  could  do  noth- 
ing with  them  unaided,  moored  buoys  to 
gather  time-space  data  in  the  open  ocean 
automatically  and  continuously  are  In  the 
advanced  pilot  model  testing  stage,  etc.,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  it  becomes  possible  to 
look  at  a  big  piece  of  the  world  ocean  in 
one  glance  and  perhaps  understand  some- 
thing about  it.  .^     ^^ 

The  skipjack  tuna  which  wiU  provide  the 
mainstay  of  the  California  tuna  Industry 
from  now  on  are  creatures  of  the  open  trop- 
ical ocean.  This  year  they  provided  well 
over  50  percent  of  the  tuna  caught  by  all 
nations  in  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  have  been  the  object  of  a  heavy  fishery 
for  over  two  decades  and  the  subject  of 
population  dynamic  studies  of  excellence  by 
lATTC  for  14  years.  The  heavy  fishery  upon 
them  has  produced  no  measurable  effect 
upon  their  abundance.  The  corollary  of  this 
statement  must  be  that  their  total  abun- 
dance in  the  Eastern  Pacific  la  very  large. 

For  the  most  part  skipjack  do  not  spawn 
In  the  Eastern  Pacific.  Most  of  the  skipjack 
caught  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  are  Juveniles. 
They  come  in  toward  the  continents  of  South 
America  and  North  America  from  the  open 
Pacific  to  the  west  and  return  there.  From 
how  far  they  come  or  whence  they  go  is 
not  known,  but  skipjack  tagged  off  Mexico 
have  been  caught  south  of  Hawaii,  and  in 
the  central  Pacific  their  eggs  and  larvae  are 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  plankton  hauls 
almost  every  month  of  the  year. 

The  area  of  ocean  Involved  In  the  skipjack 
problem  is  too  large  to  be  adequately  Inves- 
tigated on  available  fishery  funds,  or  any 
that  could  be  reasonably  anticipated.  How- 
ever the  U.S.  Navy  has  many  research  objec- 
tives m  the  same  area  of  ocean,  as  does  the 
Peruvian  Navy.  The  U5.  Weather  Bureau 
wishes  to  learn  about  the  effects  of  the 
ocean  on  tropical  weather  in  this  area.  The 
U  S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  research 
obJecUves  in  the  area  as  doee  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  etc.  Pooled  together 
with  the  available  fishery  oceanography  ca- 
pabUltles  in  southern  California,  Mexico. 
Colombia.  Ecuador.  Peru,  and  Chile  a  suit- 
able effort  might  be  capable  of  being 
mounted. 

At  Its  I960  meeting  EPOC  established  a 
committee  "to  consider  and  report  to  the 
next  conference  on  a  program.  Including 
costs,  of  a  study  of  the  upper  ocean  in  the 
Eastern  Tropical  Pacific."  This  committee 
reported  back  at  the  1961  EPOC  and  EPOC 
adopted  its  report,  with  some  modifications, 
and  appointed  a  committee  on  implementa- 
tion which  had  among  its  other  instructions 
to  "take  such  actions  as  It  deems  appropriate 
to  secure  the  implementation  of  the  report 
in  accordance  with  the  time  schedule  rec- 
ommended therein." 

Accordingly  the  scientists  In  and  around 
Scrlpps  have  been  In  the  process  of  correlat- 


ing and  summarizing  available  knowledge 
about  the  area  of  ocean  enclosed  between 
about  40°  N.  latitude,  30'  S.  latitude.  145° 
W.  longitude  and  the  west  coast  of  the 
Americas,  preparatory  to  mounting  the  at- 
sea  phase  of  work  contemplated  by  this 
large  project.  This  Is  getting  In  an  ad- 
vanced stage  and  It  Is  Intended  that  the 
ship  phase  of  the  EPOC  cooperative  program 
of  study  of  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific  Ocean 
will  be  Initiated  in  1965. 

To  quote  the  EPOC  report  the  values  antic- 
ipated by  this  extensive  8-year-long  program 
win  Include: 

"(a)  It  will  contribute  Importantly  to  the 
oceanwlde,  ocean-deep  survey  of  the  World 
Ocean  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Oceanic  Research  of  the 
International  CovmcU  of  Scientific  Unions, 
and  other  agencies.  Such  a  survey  in  this 
region  is  practicable  in  the  near  future  from 
the  standpoint  of  availability  of  ships,  shore- 
side  facilities,  and  interested  scientists. 

"(b)  It  would  provide  the  scientific  be^is 
of  increasing  the  harvest  of  the  living  ma- 
rine resources,  which  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  proteln-deflclent  countries  bordering 
the  region,  and  are  of  considerable  economic 
importance  alike  to  the  advanced  and  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  Americas.  In 
this  region  lie  the  economically  most  Impor- 
tant fisheries  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
largest  fishery  In  the  world  for  a  single  species 
(the  anchovetta  of  Peru) .  Although  this  re- 
gion of  the  sea  Is  currently  producing  some 
10  percent  of  the  total  world  fishery  harvest, 
Its  potential  Is  vastly  underutilized. 

"(c)  It  would  provide  an  unparalleled  oi>- 
portunity  for  studying  physical  and  chemi- 
cal oceanography  related  to  the  equatorial 
circulation  and  to  eastern  boundary  cur- 
rents, and  their  effects  on  the  oceanic  plants 
and  animals.  These  phenomena  appear  to 
be  more  strongly  evident  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  sea,  and  are  most  acces- 
sible to  existing  centers  of  oceanographlc 
research. 

"(d)  The  meteorological  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram would  provide  the  scientific  basis  of 
greatly  improved  weather  forecasting  in  the 
tropical  regions.  It  would  also  provide  un- 
derstanding of  air-sea  processes  of  critical 
importance  to  weather  forecasting,  and  pos- 
sible future  weather  control,  throughout  the 
world. 

"(e)  It  wovdd  make  possible  the  fruitful 
study  of  geological  and  geophysical  features, 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  great  Importance 
to  understanding  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  its  ocean  basins,  the  techtonic  proc- 
esses of  the  zone  bordering  the  continents 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  processes 
of  sedimentation,  and  heat  flow  through  the 
sea  floor,  as  well  as  providing  a  useful  In- 
ventory of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  sea 
bottom. 

"(f)  It  would  Importantly  fvirther  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  technical  and  educational  as- 
sistance programs  of  national  and  interna- 
tional agencies. 

"(g)  It  would  provide  a  focal  point  for 
development  of  International  cooperation  In 
marine  sciences  with  and  among  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

SUMUART 

A  shortage  of  animal  protein  In  the  hu- 
man dfet  is  a  worldwide  problem  of  major 
magnitude  and  concern.  It  centers  in  the 
developing  countries  of  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics,  and  most  of  them  are  affected  by  it, 
many  to  a  major  degree. 

More  than  enough  animal  protein  Is  avaU- 
able  in  the  world  ocean  for  harvesting  on  a 
sustainable  basis  to  fill  this  need.  The  ac- 
quisition of  added  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  ocean 
will  aid  much  in  speeding  up  the  process  of 
filling   this   need,   as   will   the    application 
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of      available      knowledge      by      competent 
management. 

In  California  there  U  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  skills  related 
to  the  ocean,  of  skilled  management  in 
broadly  experienced  fishing  companies,  of 
managerial  talents  in  fishing  vessel  owner- 
ship and  operation,  and  fishermen  sophisti- 
cated in  using  modem  techniques  and  apply- 
ing new  knowledge  to  fishing  methods. 

The  full  and  coordinated  xise  of  these  sev- 
eral talents  can  further  the  Implementation 
of  important  economic  and  social  policies 
of  the  State  of  California,  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  United  Nations  famUy. 

The  California  fishing  industry,  through 
economic  forces  falling  with  different  weight 
upon  its  parts,  and  outside  its  control,  has 
been  artificially  separated  into  two  seg- 
ments in  the  past  decade,  the  carmers  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  fishermen  and  boatowners 
on  the  other. 

The  canners.  having  much  greater  fiexl- 
biUty  and  mobility  of  capital,  have  moved 
out  Into  the  world  away  from  California  and 
have  become  an  Important  force  in  the  global 
production  of  animal  protein  from  the  world 
ocean.  They  are  capable  of  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  ocean  research  on  a  world- 
wide basis  done  and  stimulated  by  Cali- 
fornia scientists.  This  has  been  of  aid  to 
them,  and  they  expect  expanded  assistance 
of  this  nature  from  their  home  State  In  the 
future. 

The  fishermen  and  boatowners  sections  of 
the  Industry  have  either  only  held  their  own 
(as  with  the  San  Diego  fieet),  have  declined 
sharply  (as  in  San  Pedro),  or  have  ceased 
to  be  an  Important  economic  force  in  the 
community  (as  In  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco). Their  prime  sovirce  of  past  techni- 
cal and  scientific  assistance  in  the  local  sea 
area,  the  California  State  Fisheries  Labora- 
tory, has  had  Insufficient  support  from  the 
State  government  to  keep  pace  with  modern 
developments  in  ocean  resecirch. 

Antiquated  State  regulations  prevent  this 
sector  of  the  industry  from  using  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  local  sea  that  has  been 
acquired.  They  do  not  have  the  capital  mo- 
bility and  flexibility  to  go  elsewhere  in  the 
world  to  ply  their  trade,  as  have  had  the 
canners.  The  State  has  never  approached 
the  point  of  giving  Its  sea  farmers  the  in- 
telligent and  practical  assistance  it  has  given 
its  land  farmers  with  such  magnificent  re- 
sults. 

In  consequence  the  seas  off  California  con- 
tain very  large  renewable  resources  for 
which  there  Is  a  need  In  the  world  and  which 
go  unharvested.  The  flsherman-boatowner 
sector  of  the  State's  economy  Is  at  a  low  ebb 
and  continues  to  decline. 

The  Institute  of  Marine  Resources  of  the 
iJnlverslty  of  California  which  the  industry 
requested  to  be  formed  12  years  ago  to  cope 
with  such  problems  from  a  scientific  and 
technological  viewpoint  (as  the  university 
has  done  for  the  State's  farmers) ,  has  at  last 
gotten  up  steam  and  Is  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion desired. 

It  has  no  hoiislng  or  laboratory  structure 
of  Its  own  as  yet  and  there  are  no  plans  in 
existence  for  the  construction  of  such.  It 
Is  housed  primarily  In  structures  provided 
by  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 
Not  only  does  this  excessively  cramp  the 
proper  growth  of  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Resources,  but  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  Itself  Is  so  cramped  for  space 
that  a  considerable  part  of  Its  research  staff 
Is  housed  In  temporary  wooden  struct\ires  on 
Its  campus,  and.  worse.  In  temporary  wooden 
barracks  left  over  from  World  War  II  (kindly 
provided  by  the  Navy)  on  Point  Loma.  several 
miles  from  the  campus. 

The  board  of  regents,  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Finance,  Is  so  overawed  by  the 
oncoming  crowds  of  university  students  in 
the  State  that  they  have  almost  abandoned 
efforts  to  house  the   university's   scientists 


adequately.  In  favor  of  diverting  funds  to 
structures  to  attend  to  strictly  Instructional 
needs 

Most  of  the  funds  supporting  ocean  re- 
search in  California  come  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  one  manner  or  another.  It 
would  seem  that  a  proper  responsibility  of 
the  State,  at  least,  would  be  to  provide  office 
space  and  laboratory  facilities  in  which  to 
house  the  scientific  work  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  Is  willing  to  pay. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  appropriate  attention  be  given  by 
the  State  government  to  the  financial  sup- 
port, the  policy  directives,  the  hiring  policy 
for  scientists,  and  associated  matters  aimed 
at  making  the  marine  end  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  fish  and  game  competent  to 
properly  assist  the  California  fishermen  and 
boatowners  In  the  application  of  modern 
science  and  technology  to  the  increased 
harvest  of  the  great  latent  marine  resources 
directly  off  the  coast  of  California. 

In  this  Instance  It  Is  noted  that  the  re- 
search vessels  of  the  State  Fisheries  Labora- 
tory are  not  only  overage  but  so  decrepit 
that  a  commercial  enterprise  would  Junk 
them,  the  library  (which  Is  the  finest  fishery 
library  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  Is  so  Inade- 
quately housed  that  there  Is  no  longer  fioor 
space  (much  less  shelf  space)  to  stack  pub- 
lications on;  modem  computer  devices  with 
which  to  handle  data  are  not  available;  there 
Is  scarcely  a  Ph.  D.  employed  In  what  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  scientific  establishment  because 
of  antiquated  hiring  policies  by  the  State 
civil  service  conunlsslon.  which  seems  to  have 
scarcely  heard,  as  yet,  that  science  Is  being 
applied  elsewhere  In  the  world  to  the 
marine  resource  field. 

2.  That  the  antiquated  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  fishing  off  California  be 
overhauled  to  the  end  that  any  underde- 
veloped resource  capable  of  harvesting 
economically  can  be  worked  consonant  with 
proper  conservation  regulations  based  on  ade- 
quate scientific  findings  and  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  State's  growing  popula- 
tion. 

3.  That  proper  attention  be  given  In  the 
State  government  to  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources  In 
the  University  of  California  to  the  end  that 
the  appropriate  full  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  can  be  brought  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  adjacent 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
capabilities  In  science  and  technology  of  the 
university  can  be  applied  to  the  assistance 
of  the  State's  fishermen  as  has  been  done 
for  the  State's  farmers,  and 

4.  That  the  University  of  California  review 
Its  building  plans  to  the  end  that  the  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Resources  can  be  provided 
with  an  appropriate  laboratory  building  of 
Its  o-vra  and  so  that  the  Scrlpps  Institution 
of  Oceanography  can  have  sufficient  labora- 
tory space  so  that  all  of  Its  scientists  can  at 
least  work  on  Its  campus. 

CONCLUSION 

This  rapidly  expanding  Industry  intends 
to  move  expeditiously  to  the  Increased  har- 
vest of  the  resovu-ces  of  the  world  ocean,  as 
are  the  fishing  Industries  of  other  nations. 
It  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  the 
vigorous  and  widespread  assistance  of  ma- 
rine science  and  technology. 

What  It  requires  to  know  Is  how  the  ocean 
runs,  how  the  web  of  life  In  it  is  nourished, 
how  the  living  things  of  the  ocean  are  linked 
in  their  increase,  movements,  and  aggrega- 
tions to  the  dynamic  ocean,  how  the  con- 
figuration of  the  bowls  In  which  the  ocean 
rests  affect  these  things,  and  how  the  upper 
ocean  and  lower  atmosphere  are  linked  In 
their  dynamic  natures.  These  things  It  can- 
not do  Itself. 

It  has  little,  if  any,  interest  in  what  is 
ordinarily  called  appUed  fishery  science,  and 
particularly   in   what   Is   called   exploratory 


fisheries  research.  These  things,  by  and 
large.  It  thinks  it  can  do  better  than  scien- 
tists can.  It  has  little  Interest  In  steady 
state  oceanography  except  as  a  step  In  study- 
ing processes,  because  all  aspects  of  the 
ocean  with  which  it  deals  are  highly  dy- 
namic. 

It  Is  presently  aiding  the  U.S.  Government 
and  various  foreign  govenunents  In  develop- 
ing the  fisheries  potentials  of  various  local- 
ities throughout  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
world  ocean. 

It  could  probably  aid  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia equally  well  In  the  development  of  the 
fisheries  potentials  of  the  California  sea, 
without  calling  for  the  support  of  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Food, 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  even  USAID,  If  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia decides  that  It  wants  Its  fisheries  In 
the  local  sea  developed. 

AppENorx  I 
outlins   or   intkrnational,   national,    and 
State  Entities  Dealing  With  Marine  Re- 
sources Research  or  Particular  Concern 
to  the  Calttornia  Fishing  Industry 

A.  International: 

I.  United  Nations  family : 

(a)  Special  Fund  of  the  United  Nations 
(SPUN).  Headquarters,  New  York  City. 
Supports  predevelopment  surveys  upon  suit- 
able request  from  developing  member  coun- 
tries aimed  at  speeding  industrialization  of 
developing  world.  Particular  projects  In  fish- 
ery development  Include  those  In  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, Chile,  Nigeria.  India.    See  FAO  below. 

(b)  Fisheries  Division  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
(FAO).    Headquarters.  Rome.  Italy. 

1.  Indo-Paclflc  Fisheries  CouncU  (IPPC). 
Headquarters,  Bangkok,  Thailand.  Corre- 
lates fishery  development  activities  among 
nations  around  the  Indian  Ocean  and  West- 
em  Pacific. 

2.  West  African  Fisheries  Commission 
(WAFC).  Headquarters,  Accra,  Ghana.  Cor- 
relates fishery  developments  among  the  na- 
tions of  West  Africa. 

3.  Advisory  Committee  on  Marine  Re- 
soiirces  Research  (ACMRR).  At  headquar- 
ters, Rome.  Advises  FAO  on  fishery  activities 
and  ocean  research.  With  addition  of  two 
Russian  members,  advises  IOC  (see  below) 
on  fishery  oceanography  on  global  basis. 

4.  Institute  de  Investlgaclones  de  Recvirsoe 
Marines  de  Peru.  Headquarters,  La  Punta, 
Peru.  Investigates  oceanography  and  fishery 
development  and  oceanography  In  Peruvian 
area.  Supported  Jointly  by  Special  Fund  and 
Government  of  Peru.    Administered  by  FAO. 

5.  Fisheries  Institute  of  Ecuador.  Head- 
quarters, Quayaqull,  Ecuador.  Similar  to 
above,  with  respect  to  Ecuador  and  supported 
by  Special  Fund  and  Ecuador.  Administered 
by  FAO. 

6.  Fisheries  Development  Institute.  Head- 
quarters, Santiago.  Chile.  Similar  to  above 
with  respect  to  Chile.  Supported  by  Special 
Fund  and  Chile.     Administered  by  FAO. 

7.  Many  activities  out  of  headquarters  on 
global  basis,  of  branch  of  economics,  branch 
of  biology.  Including  fellowships,  and  train- 
ing programs   in   marine  science. 

(c)  United  Nations  Educational  Social  and 
Cultviral  OrganlzaUon  (UNESCO).  Head- 
quarters, Paris,  France: 

1.  Office  of  Oceanography  (GO).  Fellow- 
ships and  training  programs  In  marine  sci- 
ence. Provides  secretariat  for  IOC  (see  be- 
low). 

2.  Intergovernmental  Oceanographlc  Com- 
mission (IOC).  Semlautonomous  body  in 
UNESCO  designed  to  correlate  ocean  research 
among  member  co\intries  (which  now  num- 
ber more  than  50 ) . 

3.  International  Indian  Ocean  Expedition 
(HOE).  Combined  Inquiry  by  upwards  of 
20  nations  into  full  oceanography  of  Indian 
Ocean.    Correlated  by  IOC. 
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4.  InternaUonal  Cooperative  Inveatlgatlohs 
of  the  Tropical  Atlantic  Ocean  (ICIT4)- 
Ckjmblned  Inquiry  by  12  nations  Into  tropi- 
cal Atlantic  Ocean.  Correlated  by  BCF  (^e 
below)    out   or   Washington,    D.C..    through 

lOO 

(d)  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA).  Headquarters.  Vienna,  Austria. 
Laboratory  at  Monaco.  Concerned,  amoig 
other  things,  with  International  aspects  of 
nuclear  waste  disposal  In  the  world  ocetn. 

(C)  World  Health  Organization  (WHCM. 
Headquarters.  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Ccn- 
cerned,  among  other  things,  with  Inter- 
national aspects  of  human  nutrition.  With 
nutritional  division  of  FAO,  and  UNIC  SF 
(see     below)      supports     Protein     Advl£<iry 

Group  (PAG). 

(f)  World  Meteorological  Organization 
(WMO).  Headquarters,  Geneva.  Switzsr- 
land.  Concerned  with  International  aspejts 
of  meteorology,  weather  prediction,  etc.  ]  n- 
voluntarlly  Involved  in  marine  research  due 
to  ocean's  affect  on  atmoepheric  condltkns 
and  movements. 

(g)  United  Nations  International  Ct  11- 
dren's  Emergency  Fund  (UNICEF).  Hei^d- 
quarters.  New  York  City.  Involved  with  n- 
ternatlonal  asp>ects  of  child  welfare,  and 
leader  In  development  of  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate as  possible  means  oL  allevlat  ng 
major  source  of  child  mortality  Ind  sickness 
by  improving  diet  and  avoiding  protein  mal- 
nutrition. EX)es  much  work  in  these  prob- 
lems jointly  with  WHO  and  FAO,  as  well  as 
with  member  governments  of  FAO. 

(h)  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
United  Nations  (ECOSOC).  Governs  c  Is- 
persal  of  funds  under  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  (EPTA)  among  pio]- 
ects  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  (including  fishery  development  i.nd 
ocean  research  programs  under  FAO  iind 
(UNESCO)). 

(1)  World  Oceanographlc  Organization 
(WOO).  Designed  to  have  primary  respsn- 
slblllty  in  the  United  Nations  family  for 
international  aspects  of  man's  relationship 
with  the  world  ocean  (Including  present 
facets  of  such  work  handled  by  I  ^C. 
UNESCO,  FAO.  WMO,  IAEA,  IHB,  etc.) .  ^ot 
yet  formed. 

(J)  International  Hydrographic  Bursau 
(IHB)  Headquarters,  Monaco.  Concerned 
among  other  things,  with  the  prepxaratloi  i  of 
a  modern  bath3rmetrlc  chart  of  the  world 
ocean. 

II.  Intergovernmental: 

(a)  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission (lATTC).  Headquarters.  San  Dl^go, 
Calif.  Joint  efforts  of  Mexico.  Costa  Rica. 
Panama.  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  to 
rationally  manage  the  tuna  fisheries  of  the 
Eastern  Pacific. 

(b)  International  Atlantic  Tuna  ComrilB- 
sion.  (lATC) .  Still  In  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. Designed  to  perform  the  same  ft  nc- 
tlon  respecting  Atlantic  tuna  resources  at 
LATTC  does  In  the  eastern  Pacific. 

(c)  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  (INPPC).  Headquarters.  'Van- 
couver, B.C.  Deals  with  fishery  consei-va- 
tlon  problems  In  the  North  Pacific  as  among 
United  States,  Canada,   and  Japan. 

(d)  International  Commission  for  the 
North-West  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNiiF). 
Headquarters.  Halifax.  N.S.  Deals  with  fish- 
ery problems  In  the  northwest  Atlantij;  as 
among  about  15  countries  of  North  Amarica 
and  Exirope  fishing  there.  j 

(e)  International  Council  for  the  E:qplo- 
ration  of  the  Sea  (ICES).  Headquarters. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Oldest  continuous 
international  coordlnatlve  effort  in  oceail  re- 
search. Membership  primarily  European  and 
primary  area  of  Interest  the  northeast  Alilan- 
tic  Ocean. 

(f)  Commission  for  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Cooperation  among  the  States  south  of 
the    Sahara     (CCTA-CSA).       Headquarters, 
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Lagos,  Nigeria.  In  the  marine  field,  with 
U.S.  AID  support,  carrying  on  Gulnean 
Trawling  Campaign  In  West  Africa  and  as- 
sisting with  ICITA   (see  below). 

in.  Nongovernmental  International: 
(a)  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions  (ICSU).  Headquarters,  Rome,  Italy. 
Composed  of  national  academies  of  science, 
and  International  unions  of  scientists.  The 
primary  nongovernmental  International  sci- 
entific organization  In  the  world.  Sponsors 
interdisciplinary  International  activities  of 
scientists  and  their  organizations,  including: 

1.  Scientific  Committee  on  Oceanic  Re- 
search, referred  to  above  under  UNESCO 
(SCOR).  The  primary  oceanography  advis- 
ory body  to  IOC. 

2.  International  Biological  Program  (ma- 
rine section)  (IBP).  Scheme  Just  getting 
underway  to  correlate  and  conduct  Inter- 
national   aspects    of    marine    biological    re- 

3.  International  Geophysical  Year  (IGY). 
which  did  so  much  to  begin  modern,  post- 
war ocean  research. 

B.  U.S.  Government: 

I.  Federal: 

(at  Department  of  the  Interior.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
(BCF).  Has  primary  responsibility  for  na- 
tional policy  and  activity  related  to  commer- 
cial fisheries. 

1.  Biological  Laboratory  at  San  Diego.  Pri- 
mary Federal  responsibility  for  research  on 
tunas  of  eastern  Pacific. 

2.  Biological  Laboratory  at  La  JoUa.  Pri- 
mary Federal  responsibility  for  research  on 
wetfish  (anchovy,  sardine,  hake,  mackerel, 
etc.)   In  California. 

3.  Biological  Laboratory  at  Stanford.  Pri- 
mary Federal  responsibility  for  research  on 
general  oceanography  of  North  Pacific. 

4.  Biological  Laboratory  at  Honolulu.  Pri- 
mary Federal  responsibility  for  fishery  ocean- 
ography In  central  Pacific. 

5.  Biological  Laboratory  at  Seattle.  Pri- 
mary Federal  research  responsibility  respect- 
ing INPFC  research  requirements  (see 
above) . 

6.  Biological  Laboratory  at  Wa8hlng:ton. 
D.C.  Primary  Federal  responsibility  for  con- 
duct of  ICITA  ( see  above ) . 

7.  American  Fisheries  Advisory  Committee. 
Advises  with  respect  to  expenditures  under 
the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act. 

8.  Technological  Laboratory  at  College 
Park.  Md.  Primary  Federal  responsibility  re- 
specting the  program  to  develop  flsh  protein 
concentrate  for  htunan  consumption. 

(b)   U.S.  Navy: 

1.  Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  at  San  Di- 
ego. Inhouse  research  of  Navy  on  all  man- 
ner of  military  aspects  of  oceanography  of 
prime  importance  to  the  fishing  Industry. 

2.  Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR),  Wash- 
ington, DC.  A  prime  supporter  of  ocean 
research  on  a  global  basis  through  outside 
institutions  primarily. 

3.  Office  of  the  Scientific  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Correlates  ocean  re- 
search activities  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  acts 
as  Chairman  of  ICO  (see  below) . 

4.  Office  of  Special  Projects  (OSP).  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Responsibility  for  ASW  pro- 
gram. It  takes  about  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge  about  the  ocean  to  catch  cheaply 
both  tuna  and  submarines. 

5.  Many  and  varied  other  Inhouse  ocean 
research  (see  Tenoc  program). 

(c)  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
Prime  Federal  responsibility  for  the  ocean 
stirveys  program  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

(d)  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  (AEC) 
Washington,  DC.  Supports  ocean  research 
primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  on  biological 
effects  of  nuclear  products  in  the  sea. 

(e)  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF), 
Washington,  DC.  Funds  vessel,  facility,  edu- 
cation, and  resetu-ch  in  the  marine  sciences. 


(f)  Department  of  State: 

1.  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Flsh 
and  Wildlife  (U/FW)  Federal  responsibility 
in  International  fisheries  affairs. 

2.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID) .  Development  surveys  and  projects 
in  developing  countries. 

3.  Area  desks.  Responsibility  for  U.S. 
diplomatic  activity  In  areas  under  their  pur- 
view. 

4.  Embassies  abroad.  Responsibility  for 
conduct  of  U.S.  diplomatic  activity  in  coun- 
try to  which  mission  assigned. 

(g)  Office  of  the  President's  Science  and 
Technical  Adviser.  Overall  responsibility 
for  federally  supported  research. 

(h)  Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy (ICO),  Washington,  DC.  Correlation 
of  planning  for  U.S.  oceanography  program 
among  all  Interested  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(1)    U.S.  Congress: 

1.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Re- 
sponsibility for  policy  and  law  respecting 
fisheries   and   marine  science. 

2.  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Responsibility  for  funding  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities. 

3.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  so  forth. 

4.  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Responsible  for  policy  and 
law  respecting  fisheries  and  marine  science. 

5.  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Fisheries  Commissions,  and  so  forth. 

6.  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Originates  all  appropriations  bills  for  meet- 
ing the  Federal  budget. 

7.  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Responsibility  for  taxes  and  tariffs. 

C.  National,  nongovernmental: 

II.  National  Academy  of  Sciences /National 

Resources  Council,  Washington,  D.C.  (NAS/ 

NRC). 

(a)  Committee  on  Oceanography  (NASCO) . 

(b)  Latin  American  Science  Board  (LASB)  : 
1.  Panel  on  Marine  Sciences. 

(c)  Nutrition  Board : 

1.  Advisory  Committee  to  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  on  Flsh  Protein  Concen- 
trate. 

in.  state  of  California: 

1.  Department  of  Flsh  and  Game,  Sacra- 
mento : 

(a)  Marine  Division: 

1.  California  State  Fisheries  Laboratory  at 
Terminal  Island. 

(b)  Marine  Research  Committee  (MRC). 
La  JoUa: 

1.  California  Cooperative  Fisheries  Investi- 
gations.  La   Jolla    (CalCOFI). 

(c)  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

2.  University  of  California: 

(a)  Institute  of  Marine  Resources,  La 
Jolla. 

(b)  Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 
La  Jolla: 

1.  Marine  life  program  (MLP),  La  Jolla. 

2.  Scrlpps  Tuna  Oceanography  Research 
(STOR) .  Point  Loma. 

3.  Department  of  Oceanography.  La  Jolla. 

4.  Department  of  Marine  Biology.  La  Jolla. 

5.  Visibility  Laboratory.  Point  Loma. 
IV.  Interstate : 

1.  Pacific  States  Msirlne  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion   (PSMFC).  Portland,  Oreg. 

2.  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, New  York  City  (ASMFC). 

3.  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion (GSMFC),  New  Orleans.  La. 
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Appendix  II 
Organizations  in  Fishing  Indttstrt  of  Par- 

nCTILAR  CONCniN  TO  CAUrOBNIA  INDUSTRY 

A.  International: 

1.  International  Association  of  Flsh  Mpal 
Manufacturers  (lAFMM).  Headquarters. 
London.  England. 

2.  Shrimp  Association  of  the  Americas 
(SAOTA) ,  Brownsville.  Tex. 


8.  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Fisheries  Institute 
(OCFI),  Miami,  Fla. 

B.  National: 

1.  National  Canners  Association  (NCA), 
Washington.  DC. 

2.  National  FUheries  Institute  (NFI), 
Washington.  D.C. 

3.  National  Shrimp  Congress,  Tallahassee, 
Fla.  (NSC). 

C.  State: 

1.  California  Flsh  Canners  Association 
(CFOA).  Terminal  Island.  Calif.  (Carry, 
Morris.  Barr) . 

2.  Fishermen  Cooperative  Association  of 
SanPedro  (FCA)  (Nizetich). 

3.  Seine  and  Line  Workers  Union.  A.F.  of  L., 
SanPedro  (Callse). 

4.  Cannery  Workers  Union  of  San  Pedro, 
A.F.  of  L..  Terminal  Island,  Calif.  (Gomez, 
Edny). 

5.  International  Longshoremen  Workers 
Union.  Local  33  (ILWU).  San  Pedro  (Royal). 

6.  American  Tunaboat  Association  (AT). 
San  Diego,  Calif.  (Felando,  Sllva) . 

7.  Cannery  Workers  &  Fishermen's  Union 
of  San  Diego,  A.F.  of  L.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
(Balinger,  Tarantino) . 

Appendix  HI 
Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conservation 

OF   the    living    Resources    or   the   High 

Seas 

The  state  parties  to  this  Convention  con- 
sidering that  the  development  of  modern 
techniques  for  the  exploitation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  sea.  increasing  man's  ability 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  world's  expanding 
population  for  food,  has  exposed  some  of 
these  resources  to  the  danger  of  being  over- 
exploited; 

Considering  also  that  the  nature  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  the  conservation  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas  is  such 
that  there  is  a  clear  necessity  that  they  be 
solved,  whenever  possible,  on  the  basis  of 
international  cooperation  through  the  con- 
certed action  of  all  the  states  concerned: 

article  i 

1.  All  states  have  the  right  for  their  na- 
tionals to  engage  in  fishing  on  the  high  seas, 
subject  (a)  to  their  treaty  obligations;  (b) 
to  the  interests  and  rights  of  coastal  states 
as  provided  for  In  this  Convention;  and  (c) 
to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  following 
articles  concerning  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas. 

2.  All  states  have  the  duty  to  adopt,  or  to 
cooperate  with  other  states  In  adopting,  such 
measures  for  their  respective  nationals  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas. 

article  n 

As  employed  In  this  Convention,  the  ex- 
pression "conservation  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  high  seas"  means  the  aggregate  of 
the  measures  rendering  possible  the  optimum 
sustainable  y\e\6.  from  those  resources  so  as 
to  secure  a  maximum  supply  of  food  and 
other  marine  products.  Conservation  pro- 
grams should  be  formulated  with  a  view  to 
securing  In  the  first  place  a  supply  of  food 
for  human  consumption. 

article  m 

A  state  whose  nationals  are  engaged  in 
fishing  any  stock  or  stocks  of  fish  or  other 
living  marine  resources  in  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  where  the  nationals  of  other  states 
are  not  thus  engaged  shall  adopt,  for  Its  own 
nationals,  measures  In  that  area  when  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  the  conservation  of 
the  living  resources  affected. 
article  rv 

1.  If  the  nationals  of  two  or  more  states 
are  engaged  in  fishing  the  same  stock  or 
stocks  of  flsh  or  other  living  marine  resources 
in  any  area  or  areas  of  the  high  seas,  these 
states  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  of  them. 


enter  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  pre- 
scribing by  agreement  for  their  nationals 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  conservation 
of  the  living  resources  affected. 

2.  If  the  states  concerned  do  not  reach 
agreement  within  12  months,  any  of  the 
parties  may  initiate  the  procedure  contem- 
plated by  article  9. 

article  V 

1.  If,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  referred  to  In  article  3  and  4,  na- 
tionals of  other  states  engage  in  fishing  the 
same  stock  or  stocks  of  fish  or  other  living 
marine  resources  in  any  area  or  areas  of  the 
high  seas,  the  other  states  shall  apply  the 
measures,  which  shall  not  be  discriminatory 
in  form  or  in  fact,  to  their  own  nationals 
not  later  than  7  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  measxires  shall  have  been  notified 
to  the  Director-General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Director-General  shall  notify 
such  measures  to  any  State  which  so  requests 
and,  in  any  case,  to  any  state  specified  by  the 
state  Initiating  the  measure. 

2.  If  these  other  states  do  not  accept  the 
measures  so  adopted  and  if  no  agreement  can 
be  reached  within  12  months  any  of  the  in- 
terested parties  may  initiate  the  procedure 
contemplated  by  article  9.  Subject  to  para- 
graph 2  of  article  10,  the  measures  adopted 
shall  remain  obligatory  pending  the  decision 
of  the  Special  Commission. 

article    VI 

1.  A  coastal  state  has  a  special  interest  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the 
living  resources  In  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  Its  territorial  sea. 

2.  A  coastal  state  is  entitled  to  take  part 
on  an  equal  footing  in  any  system  of  re- 
search and  regulation  for  purposes  of  conser- 
vation of  the  living  resources  of  the  high 
seas  In  that  area,  even  though  its  nationals 
do  not  carry  on  fishing  there. 

3.  A  state  whose  nationals  are  engaged  in 
fishing  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas  adjacent 
to  the  territorial  sea  of  a  coastal  state  shall, 
at  the  request  of  that  coastal  state,  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  prescribing  by 
agreement  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
conservation  of  the  living  resources  of  the 
high  seas  In  that  area. 

4.  A  state  whose  nationals  are  engaged  in 
fishing  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas  adjacent 
to  the  territorial  sea  of  a  coastal  state  shall 
not  enforce  conservation  measures  In  that 
area  which  are  opposed  to  those  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  coastal  state,  but  may 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  coastal  state 
with  a  view  to  prescribing  by  agreement  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas  in  that 
area. 

5.  If  the  states  concerned  do  not  reach 
agreement  with  respect  to  conservation 
measures  within  12  months,  any  of  the 
parties  may  initiate  the  pnxiedxire  contem- 
plated by  article  9. 

ARTICLE  vn 

1.  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  article  6,  any  coastal  state  may, 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea. 
adopt  unilateral  measures  of  conservation 
appropriate  to  any  stock  of  flsh  or  other 
marine  resources  in  any  area  of  the  high 
seas  adjacent  to  its  territorial  sea.  provided 
that  negotiations  to  that  effect  with  the 
other  states  concerned  have  not  led  to  any 
agreement  within  6  months. 

2.  The  measures  which  the  coastal  state 
adopts  under  the  previous  paragraph  shall 
be  valid  as  to  other  states  only  If  the  follow- 
ing requirements  are  fulfilled : 

(a)  That  there  is  a  need  for  urgent  ap- 
plication of  conservation  measures  In  the 
light  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  fish- 
ery; 


(b)  That  the  measures  adopted  are  based 
on  appropriate  scientific  findings; 

(c)  That  such  measures  do  not  discrim- 
inate In  form  or  In  fact  against  foreign 
fishermen. 

3.  These  measures  shall  remain  In  force 
pending  the  settlement,  in  accordance  with 
the  relevant  provisions  of  this  Convention, 
of  any  disagreement  as  to  their  validity. 

4  If  the  measures  are  not  accepted  by  the 
other  states  concerned,  any  of  the  parties 
may  initiate  the  procedure  contemplated  by 
article  9.  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  article 
10,  the  measures  adopted  shall  remain  ob- 
ligatory pending  the  decision  of  the  Special 
Commission. 

5.  The  principles  of  geographical  demarca- 
tion as  defined  in  article  12  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  shall  be  adopted  when  coasts 
of  different  states  are  involved. 
ARTICLE  vm 

1.  Any  state  which,  even  if  its  nationals 
are  not  engaged  In  fishing  in  an  area  of  the 
high  seas  not  adjacent  to  Its  coast,  has  a 
special  Interest  In  the  conservation  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas  in  that  area, 
may  request  the  state  or  states  whose  na- 
tionals are  engaged  in  fishing  there  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  of  conservation  un- 
der articles  3  and  4  respectively,  at  the  same 
time  mentioning  the  scientific  reasons  which 
In  Its  opinion  make  such  measures  neces- 
sary, and  indicating  Its  special  interest. 

2.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  within  12 
months,  such  state  may  initiate  the  proce- 
dure contemplated  by  article  9. 

ARTICLE   IX 

1.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
states  under  articles  4.  5.  6,  7,  and  8  shall, 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties,  be  sub- 
mitted for  settlement  to  a  special  oommis- 
slon  of  five  members,  unless  the  parties  agree 
to  seek  a  solution  by  another  method  of 
peaceful  settlement,  as  provided  for  in  arti- 
cle 33  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  members  of  the  commission,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman, 
shall  be  named  by  agreement  between  the 
states  in  dispute  within  3  months  of  the 
request  for  settlement  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  article.  FaUlng  agree- 
ment they  shall,  upon  the  request  of  any 
state  party,  be  named  by  the  Secretary-- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  within  a  fur- 
ther 3-month  period,  in  corusultatlon  with 
the  state  in  dispute  and  with  the  President 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
the  Director-General  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
from  amongst  well-qualified  persons  being 
nationals  of  states  not  Involved  in  the  dis- 
pute and  specializing  in  legal,  administra- 
tive or  scientific  questions  relating  to  flsh- 
erles,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute to  be  settled.  Any  vacancy  arising 
after  the  original  appointment  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  provided  foe  the  Ini- 
tial selection. 

3.  Any  state  party  to  proceedings  under 
these  articles  shall  have  the  right  to  name 
one  of  its  nationals  to  the  special  commis- 
sion, with  the  right  to  participat<»  fully  In 
the  proceedings  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
member  of  the  commission,  but  without  the 
right  to  vote  or  to  take  part  in  the  writing 
of  the  commission's  decision. 

4.  The  commission  shall  determine  its  own 
procedure,  assuring  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
to  present  its  case.  It  shall  also  determine 
how  the  costs  cmd  expenses  shall  be  divided 
between  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  failing 
agreement  by  the  parties  on  this  matter. 

5.  The  special  commission  shall  render  its 
decision  within  a  period  of  5  months  from 
the  time  it  is  appointed  unless  It  decides.  In 
case  of  necessity,  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  3  months. 
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6    The  special  commission  shall,  In  reacli 
Ing  Its  decisions,  adhere  to  these  articles  ard 
to  any  special  agreements  between  the  dis- 
puting  parties  regarding  settlement   of   tJ^e 

dispute.  ^   ,,  I.    1  _ 

7.  Decisions  of  the  commission  snail  be  i  (y 

majority  vote. 

ARTICLE    X 

1  The  special  commission  shall.  In  dis- 
putes arising  under  article  7.  apply  the  cri- 
teria listed  In  paragraph  2  of  that  article. 
In  disputes  under  articles  4,  5.  6.  and  8,  the 
commission  shall  apply  the  following  criteria, 
according  to  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  de- 
pute: 

(a)  Common  to  the  determination  of  d! 
putes  arising  under  articles  4.  5,  and  6 
the  requirements:  (1)  That  scientific  fl: 
ings  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  conser 
tlon  measures:  (11)  that  the  specific  measu 
are  based  on  scientific  findings  and  are  pr: 
tlcable;  and  (HI)  that  the  measures  do  riot 
discriminate.  In  form  or  fact,  against  fisher- 
men of  other  States.  I 

(b)  Applicable  to  the  determination  of  dls 
putes  arising  under  article  8  Is  the  require- 
ment that  scientific  findings  demonstrate 
necessity  for  conservation  measures,  or  t: 
the  conservation  program  Is  adequate,  as 
case  may  be. 

2.  The  special  commission  may  decide  t. 
pending  Its  award  the  measures  In  dispute 
shall  be  applied,  provided  that,  In  the  casdof 
disputes  \inder  article  7,  the  measiires  shall 
only  be  suspended  when  It  Is  apparent  to  the 
commission  on  the  basis  of  prima  facie  elvl- 
dence  that  the  need  for  the  urgent  applK 
tlon  of  such  measures  does  not  exist 

ARTICLE  XI 

The  decisions  of  the  special  commission 
shall  be  binding  on  the  states  concerned  alnd 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  article  94|  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  shall  j  be 
applicable  to  those  decisions.  If  the  d^:l- 
Bloris  are  accompanied  by  any  recommenda- 
tions, they  shall  receive  the  greatest  possible 
consideration. 

ARTICLE  xn 

1  If  the  factual  basis  of  the  award  of  the 
special  commission  is  altered  by  substantial 
changes  In  the  conditions  of  the  stocki  or 
stocks  of  fish  or  other  living  marine  resoiujces 
or  In  methods  of  fishing,  any  of  the  states 
concerned  may  request  the  other  states  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  pre- 
scribing by  agreement  the  necessary  mo<Ufl- 
catlons  In  the  measures  of  conservation. 

2.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  within  a  qea- 
sonable  period  of  time,  any  of  the  states  cfcn- 
cemed  may  again  resort  to  the  procedure  (i)n- 
templated  by  article  9  provided  that  at  l«ast 
2  years  have  elapsed  from  the  original  aw|rd. 
ARTICLE  xm  I 

1.  The  regulation  of  fisheries  conduc^ted 
by  means  of  equipment  embedded  in  the  floor 
of  the  sea  in  areas  of  the  high  seas  adjaoent 
to  the  territorial  sea  of  a  state  may  be  under- 
taken by  that  state  where  such  fisheries  have 
long  been  maintained  and  conducted  byj  Its 
naUonals.  provided  that  nonnatlonals  jare 
permitted  to  participate  In  such  actlvlUei  on 
an  equal  footing  with  nationals  except  In 
areas  where  such  fisheries  have  by  long  ujage 
been  exclusively  enjoyed  by  such  natlotals. 
Such  regulations  will  not.  however,  alTect 
the  general  status  of  the  areas  as  high  Seas. 

2.  In  this  article,  the  expression  "flshqrles 
conducted  by  means  of  equipment  embe<|ded 
In  the  fioor  of  the  sea"  means  those  fisheries 
using  gear  with  supporting  members  em- 
bedded in  the  sea  floor,  constructed  ojn  a 
site  and  left  there  to  operate  permanehtly 
or.  If  removed,  restored  each  season  onjthe 
same  site. 
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Irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  crews. 

(Articles  15  to  22  Inclusive  are  procedural 
In  nature  and  have  been  omitted.) 


I 


\ 


ARTICLE  XTV 

In  articles  1,  3.  4,  5.  6  and  8,  the  term  |na- 
tlonals"  means  fishing  boats  or  craft  of  lany 
size  having  the  nationality  of  the  state  con- 
cerned, according  to  the  law  of  the  state. 
Irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  that  state. 


RADIATION  AND  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  by  administrative 
order,  has  promulgated  regulations  per- 
taining to  radioactive  materials  and 
other  radiation  sources,  including  not 
only  source  material,  byproducts,  and 
special  nuclear  material  of  less  than  a 
critical  mass,  but  industrial  X-ray  par- 
ticle accelerators,  high-energy  electron 
tubes,  radium,  byproducts,  and  other 
sources.  The  State  of  Texas,  and  other 
States,  is  opposed  to  these  regulations, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
does  not  feel  that  these  regulations  are 
necessary. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
statement  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  presented  by  our  out- 
standing attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  Honorable  Waggoner  Carr. 
at  the  Department  of  Labor  hearing  on 
AprU  13. 

The  State  of  Texas,  along  with  five 
other  States,  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
whereby  the  Commission  could  transfer 
certain  licensing  and  regulatory  controls 
to  the  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
posed regulations  are  not  applicable  to 
those  States  which  have  not  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  implication  is  apparent 
that  the  agreement  States,  even  though 
acceptable  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, are  not  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  competent  or 
qualified  to  assume  these  responsibilities. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  we  should  de- 
velop atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses—not discourage  it.  but  at  the  same 
time  protect  our  citizens  from  the  effects 
of  radiation. 

This  proposed  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  give  the  appearance 
of  affording  protection,  without  actually 
doing  so.  No  action  should  be  taken 
which  would  hinder  the  individu£il  States 
in  their  respective  abilities  to  protect 
their  people  from  the  hazards  of  radia- 
tion. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  greatly 
interested  in  this  statement,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress,  when 
it  enacted  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
was  fully  aware  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  duty  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  citizens.  Yet.  it  placed  this 
very  function  in  the  hands  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  1959 
amendment  authorized  the  AEC  to  cede 
many  of  its  duties  in  this  area  to  the 
States.  The  inescapable  conclusion  must 
be  that  Congress  considered  this  field 
such  a  unique  and  specialized  one  that  it 
intended  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  specialized  State  agencies  to  have 
complete  control  and  jurisdiction  in  this 
area. 

Statement  of  the  National  Association  o» 
Attorwzts  Gineral  Prtsented  bt  Attor- 
NET  General  Waggoner  Carr,  or  Texas 
The  Department  of  Labor,  by  administra- 
tive order,  has  promulgated  regulations  per- 


taining to  radioactive  materials  and  other 
radiation  sources,  giving  as  Its  authority 
sections  1  and  4  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act.  These  standards  Include  not 
only  source  material,  byproducts,  and  special 
nuclear  material  of  less  than  a  critical  mass, 
but  also  "Industrial  X-ray  particle  accelera- 
tors, high  energy  electron  tubes,  radlxun. 
byproducts,  and  other  sources." 

These  regulations  If  made  operative  In 
every  State,  wUl  apply  to  all  users  of  such 
material  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  with  one  exception — this 
being  the  case  of  an  employer  licensed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Section  50-204.320  of  the  standards,  state 
that  If  an  employer  possesses  or  uses  "source 
material,  byproducts  material  or  special  nu- 
clear material"  and  Is  licensed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  he  "shall  be  deemed 
to  be  In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  part  with  respect  to  such  possession 
and  \ise. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  these 
amendments  will  apply  only  In  the  six 
"agreement"  States  Insofar  as  source,  by- 
product and  special  nuclear  material  of  lees 
than  a  critical  mass  are  concerned.  The  re- 
sults of  this  act  appear  to  be  not  only  In- 
consistent In  view  of  the  special  treatment 
extended  to  AEC  licensees,  but  also  It  ap- 
parently Igrnores  the  competence  of  the  AEC 
In  fulfilling  Its  statutory  duty  to  Insure  the 
competency  of  State  programs. 

The  regulations  will  affect  all  States,  how- 
ever. Insofar  as  the  use  and  possession  of 
radium.  Industrial  X-ray  and  other  like  Items 
are  concerned,  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission does  not  have  the  power  to  Uoenee 
or  regulate  such  Items.  This  area  has  always 
been  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States. 

Secretary  Wlrta,  In  explaining  the  effect 
of  these  standards  to  several  Congressmen, 
wrote,  and  I  quote,  in  part: 

"Also,  the  regulations  do  not  take  away 
from  the  States  such  licensing  and  Inspec- 
tion functions  as  may  be  performed  by  State 
public  heeJth  or  other  duly  constituted 
bodies.  Thiis,  the  actual,  practical  effect  of 
the  regulations,  which  apply  solely  to  those 
Industrial  situations  where  employers  are 
producing  goods  under  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government  subject  to  the  Public 
Contracts  Act,  should  not  In  any  sense  be 
construed  as  an  effort  to  supersede  tradi- 
tional State  authority  In  licensing  inspection 
of  radium.  Industrial  X-ray  and  certain  lao- 
tope  material." 

While  It  Is  agreed  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  may  not  Intend  to  displace  State  and 
local  authority,  our  actual  problem  Is  the 
practical  effect  of  these  administrative  stand- 
ards on  the  State's  programs,  the  use  of 
radiation  sources  by  Industry,  and  the  well- 
being  and  health  of  ovir  people. 

In  the  States  which  have  entered  into 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  agreements,  the 
resulting  quality  of  standards,  Inspection 
and  administrative  procediires.  and  the  re- 
sulting confusion  and  additional  economic 
burdens  placed  upon  the  employers,  can  have 
but  one  result:  the  weakening  of  effective 
State  programs.  One  question  quickly  arises : 
Why  should  an  employer  consider  It  desirable 
to  hold  a  State  license  when,  by  holding  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  license,  he  would 
be  subject  to  the  rules  of  only  one  agency 
insofar  as  AEC  Items  are  concerned? 

Of  perhaps  greater  concern,  is  the  effect 
these  standards  vsrlll  have  on  the  development 
of  State  programs  designed  to  control  and 
regiUate  the  so-called  non-Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Items.  Frankly.  State  legislators 
are  reluctant  to  appropriate  money  to  pro- 
grams which  are  dupUcltous,  even  in  part. 
The  effect  of  these  standards  can  only  delay 
rather  than  encourage  vital  State  programs 
for  many  years. 

In  speaking  of  the  effectiveness  of  State 
action,  Mr.  Harold  Price,  Director  of  Regu- 
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latlons  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
at  the  January  15  conference  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  expressed  his  findings  In 
positive  terms  when  he  stated : 

"These  agreement  States,  once  they  decided 
to  set  up  a  program,  have  included  In  the 
program  a  scope  that  we  can't  reach,  and  also 
a  scope  that  the  Labor  Department  can't 
reach.  This  Is  the  sources  of  radiation  other 
than  agreement  materials,  namely  radium 
and  X-rays;  and  when  I  say  we  don't  have 
any  Jurisdiction  over  those  materials  and 
when  I  say  the  Department  of  Labor  can't 
reach  them,  I  am  talking  about  the  wide- 
spread use  of  these  materials  by  doctors  and 
dentists  and  perhaps  other  people  who  are 
not  under  the  Public  Contracts  Act." 

And  though  It  might  be  Eirgued  that  the 
area  assumed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
Is  limited — Inasmuch  as  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  applies  only  to  firms  having  Federal  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $10,000,  for  the  duration 
of  the  contract — It  Is  submitted  that  this 
Ignores  the  nature  of  modern  technology. 
For  virtually  all  industries  using  radiation 
sources  have  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  very  fact  can  only  serve 
as  an  obstacle  to  effective  enforcement.  For 
example,  whether  the  holder  of  an  occasional 
contract  compiles  with  the  standards,  wUl 
have  to  be  determined  within  a  short  period 
of  time  while  the  contract  Is  In  force. 
Therefore,  a  large  highly  trained  inspection 
force  must  be  available  to  avoid  delays  In 
Inspections,  or  their  complete  omission. 

While  States  have  shown  their  competence 
in  this  field,  there  Is  no  indication  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  be  able  to  effec- 
tively discharge  Its  assumed  responsibilities. 
A  review  of  the  appendix  to  the  U.S.  Budget 
for  the  last  few  years  discloses  no  Increase 
in  personnel  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Division  consistent  with  the 
promxilgatlon  of  the  Department's  general 
health  and  safety  standards,  or  these  radia- 
tion regulations. 

Nothing  has  been  found  which  Indicates 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  be  able  to  In- 
spect and  regulate  even  a  fraction  of  Walsh- 
Healey  users  of  radiation  sources.  The  Divi- 
sion's personnel  most  likely  to  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  radiation  protection  are 
the  safety  engineers.  Yet,  In  the  last  2  years. 
It  Is  reported  that  only  11  such  positions 
have  been  authorized  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  1965  budget  provides  for  no 
additions. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  not  adopt  a  pro- 
gram which  would  give  the  appearance  of 
affording  protection,  without  actually  doing 
so.  Nor  should  any  action  be  taken  which 
would  hinder  the  Individual  States  In  their 
respective  abilities  to  protect  their  people 
from  the  hazards  of  radiation. 

State  officials  charged  with  State  radia- 
tion control  programs,  and  others  will  elab- 
orate upon  the  States'  accomplishments, 
and  the  effect  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
standards  on  State  programs.  The  results 
that  have  been  achieved  will  show  beyond 
a  doubt  the  ability  of  the  States  to  fulfill 
their  duty  of  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  citizens.  Certainly,  no  greater 
contribution  can  be  made  today  than  the 
encouragement  of  those  programs  which 
would  develop  radiation  sources  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Aside  from  the  effects  these  radiation 
standards  have  upon  the  program  designed 
by  Congress,  the  promulgation  of  these 
standards  amounts  to  an  administrative 
amendment  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and 
no  administrative  agency  has  such  power. 
This  power  belongs  solely  to  the  Congress. 
Administrative  agencies  have  neither  com- 
mon law  nor  Inherent  power.  They  are 
creatures  of  statute,  and  have  only  such 
power  and  authority  as  may  be  given  to 
them  by  legislative  enactment. 


Volume  73  of  Corpus  Juris  Secundum  on 
page  369  states  the  following  concerning  the 
powers  and  duties  of  admlnisttatlve  agen- 
cies: •  ^  J    ... 

"The  measure  of  their  powers  and  duties 
is  the  statute  defining  them.  Hence,  while 
their  powers  are  derived  from,  and  they  have 
the  powers  conferred  In  them  by  valid  stat- 
ute, their  powers  are  limited  or  circum- 
scribed thereby,  and  they  possess  only  such 
powers  as  are  conferred  on  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, by  statute,  or  •  •  •  by  implication 
from  the  grant  of  express  powers." 

If  the  Department  of  Labor  has  the  power 
to  promulgate  such  single  uniform  standards 
for  the  entire  Nation,  It  must  be  found  in 
the  language  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  The 
applicable  section  of  this  act,  section  1(e) 
reads  as  follows : 

"That  no  part  of  such  contract  will  be 
performed  nor  will  any  of  the  materials, 
supplies,  articles  or  equipment  to  be  manu- 
factured or  furnished  under  said  contract, 
be  manufactured  or  fabricated  in  any  plants, 
factories,  buUdlngs  or  surroundings  or  under 
working  conditions  which  are  unsanitary  or 
hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  said  contract.  Compliance  with  the 
safety,  sanitary  and  factory  Inspection  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  the  work  or  part  there- 
of is  to  be  performed  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  compliance  with  thU  subsec- 
tion." ,     . 

This  language  is  phrased  entirely  In  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive  terms,  and  states 
what  the  conditions  must  not  be  "unsani- 
tary or  hazardous  or  dangerous."  If  Con- 
gress had  Intended  positive  regulations  It 
would  appear  that  the  language  of  section 
1(e)    would  have  been  couched  in  positive 

terms.  ,     ^  ^   v. 

The  radiation  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  do  not  state  what 
cannot  exist,  but  rather  what  must  exist. 
Paragraph  2  of  the  preamble  of  the  amend- 
ment to  part  50-204  (41  CFR)  states: 

"Except  as  may  otherwise  be  speclficaUy 
provided,  these  mlnimiom  radiation  safety 
and  health  standards  wUl  apply  to  contrac- 
tors engaged  In  the  performance  of  Federal 
supply  contracts  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  section  1(e)  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act." 

Of  equal  significance  in  this  interpreta- 
tion, that  the  Department  of  Labor  does  not 
have  the  power  to  promulgate  such  single 
uniform  standards  for  the  entire  Nation.  Is 
the  last  sentence  of  section  1(e).  It  states 
that  if  the  State  law  has  been  complied  with 
by  an  employer,  it  shall  be  taken  as  "prima 
facie  evidence  of  compliance  with  this  sub- 

It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress, by  the  enactment  of  section  1(e)  in- 
tended the  following  insofar  as  State  lavre 
are  concerned:  (1)  to  recognize  the  existence 
and  validity  of  State  regulations  In  this  field, 
and  (2)  to  encourage  employers  to  abide  by 
State  regulations. 

Further.  If  section  1(e)  is  interpreted  to 
authorize  the  enactment  of  such  national 
standards,  the  practical  effect  is  to  eliminate 
the  prima  facie  defense. 

WhUe  other  matters  are  closely  related, 
such  as  compliance  with  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  and  other  questions,  they  are 
generally  outside  the  scope  of  this  discus- 
sion. For  the  Issue  before  us  is  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  enact  such 
regulations,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that 
such  authority  does  not  exist. 

Even  If  this  question  were  answered  In  the 
affirmative,  the  issue  would  arise  as  to  the 
Department  of  Labor's  authority  to  enact 
such  regulations  covering  source,  byproduct 
and  special  nuclear  materials  as  defined  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
When  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  was 
enacted.  Congress  Intended  to  confer  all  Fed- 
eral authority  in  this  field  on  the  Atomic 
Energy    Commission.     The    Atomic   Energy 


Commission  was  given  sweeping  Jvirlsdlction 
over  such  materials  by  section  12(a)(2)  of 
the  act  which  states  in  part: 

"In  the  performance  of  its  fxmctions  the 
Conunission  is  authorized  to  •  •  •  (2)  es- 
tablish by  reg\Uatlon  or  order  such  standards 
and  instructions  to  govern  the  jxMsesslon  and 
use  of  fissionable  and  byproduct  materials 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  to  protect  the  health  or  to  mini- 
mize danger  from  explosions  and  other  haz- 
ards to  life  or  property." 

This  same  congressional  intent  has  re- 
mained consistent  since  1946.  In  1964  al- 
most identical  language  was  used  in  section 
161  of  the  act.  Only  in  the  1969  act  Is  an 
exception  made.  At  that  time  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  several  States  by 
section  274(b)  of  the  act  which  provides  in 
part: 

"During  the  duration  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, It  Is  recognized  that  the  State  shall 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  materials  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety  from  radiation 
hazards." 

That  Congress  intended  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  authority  to  be  exclusive  untU 
Its  Jurisdiction  was  ceded  to  the  States,  is 
shown  on  page  2882  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  Senate  Report  No.  870, 
from  which  I  quote,  In  part: 

"As  indicated  elsewhere,  the  Commission 
has  exclusive  authority  to  regulate  for  pro- 
tection against  radiation  hazards  until  such 
time  as  the  State  enters  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Cconmisslon  to  assvmie  such  respon- 
sibility." 

Supporting  this  contention  is  the  evidence 
that  Congress,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  atomic  era,  realizing  the  terrlfjrlng  haz- 
ards of  radiation.  Intended  that  there  be 
single  control  and  single  regulation. 

This  is  Illustrated  by  the  comments  made 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
in  Senate  Report  No.  870  which  accompanied 
the  1969  amendment,  where  it  was  stated: 
"It  is  not  intended  to  leave  any  room  for 
the  exercise  of  dual  or  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion by  States  to  control  radiation  hazards 
by  regulating  byproduct,  source,  or  special 
nuclear  materials.  The  intent  is  to  have 
the  material  regulated  and  licensed  either 
by  the  Commission,  or  by  the  State  and  local 
governments,  but  not  by  both." 

To  contend  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  statutory  authority,  from  whatever 
source,  to  promulgate  such  standards. 
Ignores  both  the  language  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  the  legislative  intent. 

Not  only  did  the  two  acts  grow  out  of 
entirely  different  times,  but  they  were  also 
designed  to  meet  entirely  different  needs. 
And  of  equal  significance  Is  the  fact  the 
records  show  that  Congress,  when  it  enacted 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  was  ftilly 
aware  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  duty 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens. Yet.  it  placed  this  very  function  in 
the  hands  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  In  the  1959  amendment  authorized 
the  AEC  to  cede  many  of  its  duties  In  this 
area  to  the  States. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  must  be  that 
Congress  considered  this  field  such  a  unique 
and  specialized  one.  that  It  intended  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  specialized 
State  agencies  to  have  complete  control  and 
jxirlsdictlon  in  this  area. 

Also.  Congress  has  recognised  the  tradi- 
tional jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  non- 
nuclear  radiation  sources.  For  example,  in 
Senate  Report  No.  870.  which  accompanied 
the  1959  amendment.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  smd  Wel- 
fare would  "conUnue  as  the  Federal  focal 
point  for  guidance  and  assistance  to  the 
States  with  respect  to  contamination  by  and 
biological  effects  from  radiation  sources  not 
now  under  control  of  the  ABC." 
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*  «r„^  rtpnies  Federal  regulator^         Congressman   O'Brien   was  a  distin- 
T?nHtv°  n  tS  ?eTd   but  It  also  identine}     guishS  legislator,  a  great  American,  and 
*""'°'.'iLi°-^'^nT  Health   Education.  an4     f^deed  a  grand  gentleman.     He  served 

his  county,  district.  State,  and  Nation 
with  devotion  and  fidelity.  He  believed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  was  a  true  Democrat  in  every  sense 
of  the  term. 

In  the  passing  of  Congressman  O  Brien 
the  House  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  and  I  have  lost  a 
good  friend.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  O'Brien 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family 
an  expression  of  my  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  loss  and  bereavement. 


April  lU 
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Se^^S.pL^ent"'  oT  Health,  Education,  an; 
welfare  as  the  focus  of  Federal  Interest  i 

""whuri  know  everyone  here  Is  respectf 
of  the  Department  of  Labor's  position,  o 
nreSnce    Indicates    the    degree    of    concer 
Shl^h  we  feel  as  a  result  of  the  Labor  De 
J^tmenfs  entry   Into  this  ^eld.     And    li 
^y  borrow  a  term  from  the  field  of  labo 
law_lt   appears  that   we   are   Involved   In   i 
uTJlctlJnal  dispute  between   the  Departf 
ment  of  Labor,  the  Atomic  Energy  Coinmls^ 
?on    and   the  States-while  In   the  mlddlfe 
are  the   affected  employers,  employees,  anil 

^^V;o^ia^nof  agree  with  the  posltloni 
taken  today.  I  suggest  that  there  Is  a  meth. 
available  by  which  a  third  party  may  stud 
this  ••lurlsdlctlonal"  dispute  under  the  AB< 
Act  just  as  there  Is  a  method  of  resolvln 
jurisdictional  disputes  arising  under  the  Na 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act.  , 

Congress  recognized  that  such  a  "Ituatlot 
might  arise  In  the  field  of  radiation  contrbl 
and  provided  an  expert  body  to  study  sucj 
"jil^?ctlonal-  disputes.  In  1959,  when  thte 
Federal  Radiation  Council  was  l^clud^ 
iSiln  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Senator  hH- 

DEKSON.    in    the    CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD      VO|- 

ume    105.    part    15.    page    19045,    stated   the 
Council's  function  as  follows:  _  ^„,H<.Jt 

■•The  Council  shall  advise  the  Preslderit 
with  respect  to  radiation  matters  directly 
or  lndlre^l7affectlng  health.  Including  guid- 
ance by  the  President  for  all  Federal  agencijs 
fn  the%ormulatlon  of  radiation  sUndarOs 
and  the  establishment  and  execution  of  pr<|- 
CTams  for  cooperation  with  States.  I 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Federal  Ra«i  f  IPP 
Council  18  the  only  body  that  can  equitably 
study  our  ■•Jurisdictional"  dispute.  We  re4- 
Silze  as  I  am  sure  the  Department  if 
Libor  recognizes,  our  position  In  giving  o^ 
ajgumentTto  a  body  which  has  presented  i»s 
with  an  accomplished  act.  By  Pfo^^^ulgatiag 
these  regulations  you  have.  1°  e^f*;/**^ 
that  you  have  Jurisdiction  In  this  ar 
And  as  an  attorney.  I  can  say  without  he 
fatlon.  that  I  would  consider  ^nyself  severely 
handicapped  If  I  had  the  responsibility  bf 
defending  a  man  before  a  Jury  which  h 
confei^  earlier  and  had  decided  his  fa 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  event  we  cannot  evolve  a  meaningful 
distribution  of  State  and  Federal  re^nSl- 
blUty  in  this  area,  that  the  Federal  Rad^- 
tlon  Council  be  called  upon  to  study  tljis 
matter. 

Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE     TO     HON.     THOMAS 
03RIEN.  OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  nun'p 
and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sinc*e 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  ojstiji- 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  fnWti 
Illinois,  THOM.XS  J.  O'Brien.  I  am  sad- 
dened indeed  to  hear  of  his  passing. 

TOM  O'BRIEN  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  was  an  important, 
highly  respected,  esteemed  and  valupd 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  He  was  first  elected  to  the  73d 
Congress,  and  served  three  consecutive 
terms  here  before  returning  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  elected  in  1938  to  the  of^ce 
of  high  sheriff  of  Cook  County.  In  19ft 2. 
he  was  reelected  to  Congress— the  7(|th 
Congress— and  he  has  been  reelected  to 
each  succeeding  Congress  In  the  inter- 
vening period. 


TRIBXTTE  TO  HON.  LESTER  JOHNSON 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  recognize  and  respect  the  legislative 
abUities  of  the  Honorable  Lester  R. 
Johnson,  I  noted  with  deep  regret  the 
news  that  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
has  decided  to  voluntarily  retire  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

Since  his  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1953,  LESTER  Johnson  has 
worked  diligently  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Na- 
tion. His  record  is  a  distinguished  one, 
of  which  he  can  be  justly  proud. 

His  knowledge  and  expertise  will  be 
missed  here  in  the  House,  particularly 
with  regard  to  farm  legislation.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Dairy  Interests,  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  keen  insight 
into  the  problems  besetting  this  Ameri- 
can industry  and  by  the  legislation  he 
has  shaped  to  combat  these  problems. 

For  many  years.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  with  Lester  on  a  variety 
of  matters,  and  have  come  to  rely  on  his 
counsel  and  advice.  So  have  many  oth- 
ers in  Congress.  We  will  feel  his  ab- 
sence keenly  in  the  years  to  come^ 

Because  of  the  valuable  service  Lester 
has  rendered  his  constituents  and  our 
Nation,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  will 
reconsider  his  decision  to  retire  arid  run 
for  reelection.  Because  of  redistrlcting 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  is  no 
doubt  he  would  be  fighting  an  uphUl 
battle  But  Lester  Johnson  has  never 
been  known  to  be  deterred  by  being  an 
underdog.  Indeed,  he  has  a  reputation 
in  Wisconsin  as  a  "giant  killer." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  took  note  or 
this  characteristic  in  an  editorial  on 
March  31.  It  recalls  how  Lester  has. 
time  and  again,  overcome  tremendous 
odds  to  win  elections  by  virtue  of  tireless 
campaigning.  It  is  my  deep  hope  that 
my  friend  Lester  Johnson  will  once 
again  take  to  the  campaign  trail  and 
emerge  as  the  "Giant  Killer  of  1964. 

Should  he  determine  to  abide  by  his 
decision  to  retire,  however,  it  is  my  hope 
that  a  position  can  be  found  for  him 
within  the  executive  branch  where  his 
immense  knowledge  of  agricultural  leg- 
islation can  be  put  to  productive  use. 
This  suggestion  has  been  made,  among 
others,  by  the  Rice  Lake  Chronotype  a 
newspaper  In  Lester's  district.  At  this 
point  I  wish  to  include  the  Chronotype  s 
editorial,  as  well  as  commendatory  edi- 
torials   written    on    the    occasion    of 


Lester's  announced  retirement  which 
appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
Eau  Claire  Leader,  the  La  Crosse  Trib- 
une, the  Catholic  Times-Review  of  La 
Crosse,  and  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Daily 
Republican  Eagle : 

[From    the    Rice    Lake    (Wis.)    Chronotype. 

Apr.  7,  1964) 

Bowing  Out,  Sadly 

Though  his  formal  announcement  gave  no 

hint   of   It,    the    decision    of   Representative 

LESTER  Johnson,  of  Black  River  Palls,  last 

week   to  retire  from  Congress  at  the  close 

of  1964.  must  surely  be  tinged  with  both  sad; 

ness  and  rancor. 

The  veteran  Democrat  legislator  first  went 
to  Washington  In  1953,  the  surprise  victor 
in  the  special  election  to  name  a  successor  to 
the  late  Merlin  Hull.  Johnson  s  triumph  at 
the  polls  evoked  nationwide  comment  as  the 
Republicans  were  riding  high  In  those  days, 
both  in  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion The  victory  sparked  the  resurgence 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Wisconsin- 
something  the  public  has  largely  forgotten. 
Representative  Johnson  won  reelection  to 
five  full  terms  In  the  Ninth  District,  which 
included  Barron  County.  It  was  presumed 
he  could  go  on  winning  In  the  ninth  as  long 
as  he  wanted  to  keep  on  running. 

But  the  Republican  opposition  took  care 
of  that  (and  the  Democrats  didn't  raise 
much  of  a  hand  In  protest)  with  their  well - 
executed  scheme  of  State  congressional  dis- 
trict reapportionment. 

The  Democratic  9th  District  was  hacked 
up  and  divided  between  Alvin  O'Konskis 
10th  Vernon  Thompson's  3d,  and  Melvin 
Laird's  7th— all  Republicans.  The  old 
ninth  therefore,  went  out  of  existence  and 
the  new  ninth  was  created  In  the  Milwaukee 
metropoUUn  area.  _^,„ 

The  reshuffling  left  Johnson  In  a  predic- 
ament: should  he  tackle  O'Konski  In  the 
10th  or  attempt  to  unseat  Thompson  In  the 
Sd-J  Neither,  he  has  now  decided,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  defeat  either  of  the  two  Republicans, 
BO  well  entrenched  are  they.  It  was,  John- 
son concluded,  the  end  of  the  line. 

Maybe  before  his  term  draws  to  a  close. 
Representative  Johnson  will  be  awarded 
some  plum  by  the  party  which  he  helped 
rejuvenate  In  the  Badger  State.  Certain  y 
the  Johnson  administration  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  him  some  post  consistent  with  his 
experience  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  commensurate  with  his  service 
to  the  Democrats. 

(From   the   Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal. 
Mar.  31,  1964) 

^  Giant  Killer  or  1953 

Representative  Lester  Johnson,  with  his 
9th  District  moved  and  his  old  territory  dl- 
vlded  up  between  the  3d.  7th,  and  10th  Con- 
gresslonal  Districts,  Is  voluntarily  retlr  ng 
from  Congress.  He  had  considered  running 
in  the  3d  or  10th  District— but.  as  one  of  his 
aids  says,  "It  would  be  rough."  The  Re- 
publicans look  strong  In  both. 

The  Republicans  looked  strong  in  iwoj 
when  JOHNSON  took  them  on  In  a  special 
elecUon  after  the  death  of  Representative 
Meriln  Hull.  His  victory  was  taken  as  a 
repudiation  of  Republican  farm  policies  and 
as  at  least  a  temporary  setback  for  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  It  foretold  the  Re- 
publican loss  in  the  House  In  1954,  when 
the  Democrats  regained  control. 

The  national  Republican  administration 
took  an  active  part  In  the  campaign  John- 
son was  outspent  by  6  to  1.  Oti^lje  GOP 
speakers  included  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
E^xa  Taft  Benson.  Johnson  did  Uttle  speak- 
ing and  had  little  help.  But  he  shook  many 
hands  and  covered  his  district  In  the  manner 
of  an  Estes  Kefauver.  in  whose  Wlflconsin 


presidential  primary  campaign  Johnson  had 
worked  In  1952. 

The  Ninth  District  result  Is  still  discussed 
by  political  reporters.  It  brought  the  Dem- 
ocrats out  of  a  Umbo  resulting  from  1952 
defeats.  It  labeled  Lkstek  JoHifsOM  as  a 
giant  killer. 

IProm  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader. 

Apr.  7    19641 

Johnson  Retirement  Leaves  Democrat  Gap 

Ninth  District  Representative  Lester  John- 
son who  developed  the  "double-H"  system 
of  campaigning  Into  a  fine  art,  has  decided 
to  step  aside  from  the  biennial  battle  for 
a  seat  In  Congress. 

Hard  work  and  handshaking  (the  double- 
H)  formed  the  main  rungs  In  his  ladder  to 
the  House.  Thousands  of  Wlsconslnltes 
from  the  main  street  In  Hudson  to  the  outer- 
most township  in  Jackson  County  have 
grasped  his  outstretched  hand  and  heard  him 
say.  "I'm  Lester  Johnson,  your  Representa- 
tive In  Washington."  «    *     , 

No  politician  ever  discounts  the  effect  or 
a  personal  meeting  with  one's  elected  officials 
especially  when  It's  voluntary  on  the  part  of 

the  official.  ,  *v.  * 

Congressman  Johnson  is  living  proof  that 
a  candidate  for  high  office  can  succeed  io. 
spite  of  television  rather  than  because  of  It. 
He  won  reelection  to  office  five  times  on 
the  basis  of  a  demonstrable  record  of  effort 
and  achievement  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Detractors  dubbed  him  "errand  boy"— a 
description  he  would  probably  welcome  with 
the  understanding  that  the  errands  were  in 
the  public  Interest. 

His  habit  of  following  a  bill  beyond  the 
hopper  on  the  Speaker's  desk  and  his  deter- 
mination brought  eventually  the  rich  reward 
to  a  dairy  State  Congressman  of  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

WhUe  he  attended  to  the  needs  of  Indi- 
vidual constituents  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
whatever  their  political  persuasion  he  didn't 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  being  clearly  re- 
corded In  congressional  voting. 

His  record  is  on  the  law  books  of  the  Na- 
tion In  the  legislation  he  Introduced  or 
helped  get  passed  In  the  fields  of  dairying, 
agricultural  and  wildlife  conservation,  rural 
electrification,  and  antlwater  pollution. 

We'll  miss  the  opportunity  to  compare  him 
In  the  political  arena  with  Congressman 
Alvin  O'Konski,  another  practitioner  of  the 
•double-H"  school  of  politics  and  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  in  our  new 
district. 

Democrats  will  want  to  find  a  candidate 
with  Lester  Johnson's  appreciation  for  hard 
work  If  they  hope  to  make  a  race  of  It  In 
the  10th. 

[From  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  Apr.  4, 

1964] 

Lester  Johnson  Left  His  Mark 

Representative  Lester  Johnson's  decision 
to  retire  from  Congress,  rather  than  fight 
for  a  House  seat  this  year  In  either  the  re- 
vamped 3d  or  10th  Districts,  very  likely  ends 
a  long  and  unusual  era  In  western  Wiscon- 
sin politics. 

The  Black  River  Palls  Democrat  had  a  hard 
choice.  Before  he  made  It  he  had  not  only 
his  party  colleagues  guessing  but  two  Re- 
publican Congressmen,  Vernon  Thomson, 
of  the  3d,  and  Alvin  O'Konski,  of  the  10th, 
as  well. 

Democrats  here  hoped  that  Johnson  would 
run  In  the  Third  District,  which  now  Includes 
his  home  county.  With  Johnson's  retire- 
ment, the  party  lacks  a  name  candidate  In 
both  the  3d  and  the  10th. 

Not  that  Congressman  Thomson  or  the 
Republicans  will  relax  Just  because  Mr. 
Johnson  Isn't  running.  Memories  of  the 
special  election  in  the  old  Ninth  District  Just 


10  years  ago  last  October,  are  enough  to 
head  off   overconfldence. 

In  1953,  the  late  Representative  Meriln 
Hull  had  become  a  fixture,  first  as  a  Pro- 
gressive (as  JOHNSON  had  been  in  the  1930  8 
and  1940's)  and  then  a  Republican.  The 
district  never  had  elected  a  Democrat. 

Lester  Johnson  changed  that.  In  a  quiet 
upset.    He  was  elected  to  five  full  terms  after 

That  1953  election,  less  than  a  year  arter 
the  Elsenhower  landslide,  proved  something 
of  a  weather  breeder. 

Midwest  farmers  were  unhappy  with  milk 
prices.  The  economy  had  faltered  a  bit 
with  the  Korean  war  ended.  And  In  1954 
the  Democrats  nationally  recaptured  the 
House,  while  State  Democrats  took  new  hope. 
A  few  years  later  they  took  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, and  elected  a  U.S.  Senator  and  Gov- 
ernor. 

Lester  Johnson  probably  couldn  t  survive 
politically  once  he's  lost  a  district  of  liberal, 
ex-Progresslve  leanings. 

But  his  tenure  has  left  a  lasting  mark  on 
Wisconsin  pKJlltlcs. 


(From  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Catholic  Times- 
Review,  Apr.  2, 19641 
Congressman  Johnson  Retires 

Congressman  Lester  Johnson,  Democrat, 
Ninth  District  from  Black  River  Palls,  an- 
nounced his  retirement  when  his  current 
term  ends. 

This  retirement  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Nation, 
to  our  State,  our  diocese,  and  particularly  the 
Ninth  District.  Congressman  Johnson  has 
devotedly  served  his  country  with  fearless 
enlightenment   and  conviction. 

We  trust  that  Congressman  Johnson  will 
be  available  to  some  important  appointment 
by  the  administration  and  we  trust  that  the 
administration  will  not  overlook  his  experi- 
ence, ability,  and  dedication. 

All  of  us  owe  a  deep  vote  of  thanks  to 
Congressman  Johnson  for  his  years  of  dedi- 
cated service. 

[From  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Dally  Repub- 
lican Eagle,  Apr.  1,  1964] 
Johnson  Was  a  Friend 

It's  with  genuine  sadness  that  we  receive 
the  retirement  announcement  of  Wisconsin 
Congressman  Lester  Johnson.  He  was  a 
good  friend  In  Washington  for  the  Minnesota 
side  of  the  Mississippi  as  well  as  Pierce  and 
Pepin  Counties. 

Not  that  Democrat  Johnson  always  re- 
flected our  views,  of  course.  He  didn't.  But 
he  was  a  sincere  and  hard-working  plugger 
for  the  best  Interests  of  his  farm  and  small 
town  district,  and  we  had  to  respect  him  for 

that. 

Johnson  also  represented  a  fine  old  politi- 
cal tradition  that  grew  out  of  Wisconsin  soil. 
His  father  was  an  associate  of  "Old  Bob" 
La  FoUette,  serving  four  legislative  terms 
from  Pond  du  Lac  County.  Lester  himself 
became  active  In  the  Progressive  Party  In  the 
1930's  and  won  election  as  Jackson  County 
district  attorney  on  the  Progressive  ticket. 

When  Wisconsin's  third  party  movement 
came  to  an  end  In  the  1940'8,  Johnson  first 
turned  to  the  Republican  Party  as  did  his 
fellow  Progressive  and  predecessor  In  Con- 
eress  Meriln  Hull.  But  Lester  was  defeated 
for  district  attorney  on  the  GOP  ticket  and 
wasn't  succeesfvU  again  vmtll  he  ran  as  a 
Democrat  In  1952.  His  big  opportunity  came 
m  1953  when  veteran  MerUn  Hull  died  In 
office  and  Johnson  won  a  special  October 
election  that  year— the  first  time  Wisconsin's 
Ninth  District  ever  sent  a  Democrat  to  Con- 
eress  His  victory  created  a  national  stir  at 
the  time.  It  was  widely  seen  as  a  repudiation 
of  the  new  farm  policies  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
stUl  in  his  first  year  as  Dwight  Elsenhoww  s 
farm  chief. 


Lester  Johnson  hasn't  had  much  to  say 
in  explanation  of  his  retirement,  but  its 
pretty  obvious  he  was  redlstrtcted  out  of 
office  At  64,  he  apparently  didn't  reUah  an 
uphill  poUtical  fight  against  either  of  two 
potential  Republican  foes— Congressman 
alvin  O'Konski,  Mercer;  or  Vernon  Thom- 
SON,  Richland  Center.  And  the  more  s  the 
Pity  we  say,  because  neither  one  Is  an  attrac- 
tive Republican.  Thomson  becomes  toe  in- 
cumbent for  Pierce  and  Pepin  Counties  to 
the  enlarged  Third  Congressional  ^^^^ 

The  re^n  we  on  the  Mississippi's  Minne- 
sota shore  feel  a  special  kinship  wlthLESTra 
JOHNSON  is  that  he  more  than  any^y  «/«* 
brought  about  the  Federal  intervention  wh  ch 
iX  lie  our  best  hope  In  «>mbatlng  pollu- 
tion of  our  river  by  the  Minneapolis -St.  Paul 

"^A^Cby'^rerce  County  constituents 
JohnS?  moved  Promptly  following  la^t 
spring's  big  oil  spill  and  duck  kUl.  He  went 
to  P^Lal  water  pollution  control  authcM-1- 
ttes  and  enlisted  their  Interest.  Then  he 
su^gSed  toat  Wisconsin  Gov.  John  Reyno  ds 
SJl^^deral  enforcement,  and  RfY^old" 
f^unl  a  willing  ally  In  Minnesota  Oov^Karl 
i^lvaag.  The  two  Governors  made  a  form^ 
joint  request,  and  the  result  Is  ^e  P^erjl 
nvestlgatlon  that  got  underway  with  tbe  2- 
day  pollution  enforcement  conference  to  St. 

Paul  last  February.  ^._^„r. 

F^r  this  particularly  we  owe  Congressman 
LE^L  JohSson  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  and 
best  wishes  to  retirement. 


SrXTY-POURTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  OUR 

NAVY'S  SUBMARINE  SERVICE 
Mr  HARDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday w^  the   64th  birthday  of  our 
NavS^s  Submarine  Service.    I  would  Uke 
to  Spress  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  serv- 
es  and  to  an  outstanding  submariner 
;jho'originated  the  submarine  ^irthday 
celebration.  Vice  Adm.  E.  W.  Grenreii. 
Sttor  known  to  his  friends  as  Joe  Gren- 
fell     Throughout  his  career  as  a  sud 
marinS^he^as  been  mt^restod  to  ev^^ 
Qonnr    and   every   sailor's   family,    wis 
puS^e  to  originating  the  birthday  ce^- 
braSmi  was  twofold,  to  honor  the  mem^ 
orv  of  the  gallant  sailors  who  have  given 
Sf  I.  J  through  the   pioneering   of 
submarine  operations,  and  to  salute  the 
livtog  submariners  on  whom  we  rely  for 
continued  operations  of  our  modern  sub- 
marine complexities. 

I  suppose  no  man  more  nearly  typi- 
fies the  submarine  service  thwi  Joe 
Grenfell.  His  entire  career,  from  the 
SSe  he  entered  submartoe  school  in 
ms  to  his  present  !f  i^^^^nt  «s  com- 
mander.  Submarine  Forces,  Atlantu^hs^ 
been  dedicated  to  the  submarine  service, 
ms  ftrsrsubmartoe  duty  was  on  ^^d 
the  1^-4  where  he  served  from  December 
igls  to  July  1933.  4V2  years.  Today  he 
is  the  oiily  admiral  to  have  commanded 
both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Fleet  sub- 

"  ji"  GreS  has  participated  to  some 
of  the  "firsts"  in  the  submarine  service 
?n  Flbruary  1941  the  then  Lieutenant 
commander  Grenfell  assumed  command 
of  the  submartoe  Gudgeon,  and  took  her 
S  sel  on  the  Nation's  first  submarme 
war  patrol.  No  U.S.  submarine  had  ever 
gone  so  far  from  home  port  or  been  away 
so  long  to  history  prior  to  this.  The 
Gudgeln  steamed  about  4.400  miles  to 
the  area  of  operation— at  one  engtoe 
spied  to  the  toterest  of  conservtog  fuel. 
Added  to  this,  the  Gudgeon  crew  had 
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never  fired  a  warshot  torpedo  in  peace- 
time, and  only  one  officer  of  the  sub- 
marine had  ever  heard  a  depth  charge. 
During  this  patrol  the  Gudgeon  became 
the  first  U.S.  ship  of  World  War  U  to 
sink  an  enemy  warship  which  Ironically 
was  a  Japanese  submarine. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  very 
closely  with  Admiral  Grenfell  when  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Survivor  Benefits.  He  helped  our  com- 
mittee immeasurably  in  working  out 
details  of  the  Survivor  Benefits  Act  for 
servicemen  and  their  dependents.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  I  became 
keenly  aware  of  his  concern  for  the 
serviceman  and  his  family. 

So     commemorating    its    64th    anni- 
versary I  pay  tribute  to  the  submarine 
service  and  to  one  of   its  outstanding 
officers,    Vice     Adm.    Joe     Grenfell— a 
tribute  to  all  those  who  have  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  development  of  the 
American  submarine  from  the  first  one 
accepted  by  the  Navy  on  April  11.  1900. 
to  today's  with  its  nuclear  power  and 
Polaris  missiles.    We  are  proud  of  and 
indebted  to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment and  construction  people  of  both 
Government  and  private  industry  who 
have  brought  into  being  these  great  de- 
fensive and  deterrent  weapons  systems. 
and  of  the  members  of  the  "silent  serv- 
ice" who  man  them  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  the  preservation  of  freedom 
for  all  who  cherish  it. 
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LAWBOOKS  U.S.A. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. i 
at  a  time  when  conflicting  theories  of 
government  and  individual  freedom  are. 
confronting  the  emerging  nations  of  thej 
world,  the  value  of  a  "people  to  people"' 
program  becomes  apparent.  One  such 
program  is  Lawbooks  U.S.A.,  a  noble  un- 
dertaking by  the  organized  bar  of  the 
United  States  to  send  basic  paperback 
books  concerning  the  nature  of  our  legal 
system  to  selected  lawyers,  jurists,  teach-i 
ers,  and  law  students  in  the  new  borii 
nations.  , 

Lawbooks  is  a  joint  project  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Federal  Bai 
Association,  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency  to  communicate  with  the  lawyers 
of  the  world  on  a  "lawyer  to  lawyer*! 
basis.  Most  important,  it  is  not  a  Fed^ 
eral  project,  instead  it  is  a  private  ven+ 
ture  geared  to  promoting  greater  woria 
understanding  through  the  principles  of 
law  and  order.  In  my  opinion  as  a  law| 
yer.  these  units  of  the  legal  profession 
are  to  be  praised  for  their  foresight  and 
energy  on  behalf  of  world  peace.  I 

The  Lawbooks  program  does  not  striv^ 
to  bend  men's  minds.  Instead,  it  reccgi- 
nizes  the  importance  of  offering  lawyer^ 
abroad  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  thfe 
American  version  of  democracy  and  indi^ 
vidual  freedom  so  that  principles  of  duje 
process,  trial  by  jury,  and  presumptioti 
of  innocence  will  have  greater  meanirife 
in  an  ideologically  divided  world.  Thje 
Lawbooks  program  will  send  overse^ 
basic  paperback  books  on  our  legal  sy^ 
tem,  not  traditional  volumes  used  b^y 
lawyers  In  their  day  to  day  practic^. 
which  are  difficult  to  interpret  and  ofteh 
imfamiliar  to  foreign  lawyers.  Hope- 
fully, these  ipopular  selections  by  noted 


American  legal  scholars  will  form  the 
basis  for  a  greater  understanding  of  our 
legal  system  in  today's  troubled  world. 

Recognizing   the   importance   of   this 
"lawyer  to  lawyer"  program,  the  par- 
ticipating bar  associations  have  formed 
a  national  committee  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  trustee.    My 
colleagues  on  the  board  of  trustees  are 
some  of   America's   most  distinguished 
lawyer-statesmen:  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark, 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  of  California; 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
AfTairs     G.    Mennen    Williams;    Dean 
Erwin  '  Griswold    of   the    Harvard   Law 
School:    Dean    Clyde   Ferguson   of   the 
Howard  Law  School;  former  USIA  Di- 
rector Edward  R.  Murrow;  former  Gov. 
Harold    Stassen;     former    ABA    Pres- 
ident Charles  Rhyne,  now  chairman  of 
the  ABA  World  Peace  Through  Law  Com- 
mittee; and  Eari  Kintner,  former  FBA 
president    and    now    president    of    the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar.    I  know 
that  each  trustee  recognizes  the  intrinsic 
value  of  Lawbooks  and  has  given  the 
program  his  complete  support. 

Most  important,  I  am  sure,  is  the  fact 
that  younger  lawyers  of  our  country  are 
administering  the  program.    These  fu- 
ture leaders  recognize  the  potential  im- 
pact of  a  "lawyer  to  lawyer"  program 
and  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts and  foresight.     Scott  Hodes  of  Chi- 
cago now  serving  on  the  Pentagon  staff 
of  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  General 
and  currently  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Younger  Lawyers,  has  been  selected 
to  serve  as  the  first  national  chairman  of 
Lawbooks.    Named     as     national     vice 
chairmen   are    Robert   Mucklestone    of 
Seattle,  the  chairman-elect  of  the  ABA 
Junior  Bar  Conference,  and  Richard  N. 
Flint  of  Minneapolis.    Erwin  Krasnow 
of  Washington,  formerly  president  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  Bar,  has  been  chosen   as 
National     Lawbooks     treasurer.    Those 
younger  lawyers  bring  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  program,  and  I  might 
mention  have  organized  a  most  ambitious 
national  campaign. 

Response  to  the  program  has  been 
widespread.  Although  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  project  has  been  received 
enthusiastically  by  congressional  spokes- 
men, bar  association  officials,  and  lead- 
ers of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Representative  statements 
from  congressional  leaders  indicates  true 
bipartisan  support.  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  remarked: 

Lawbooks,  U.S.A.,  is  an  Impressive  and 
significant  step  in  developing  educational 
opportunities  In  the  emerging  nations. 

While  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  speak- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  30,  1964,  stated: 

It  is  apparent  that  the  legal  profession  of 
our  country  understands  that  lawyers  In 
these  new  nations  must  know  and  have  the 
very  feel  of  the  American  concept  of  law  if 
peace  through  law  is  to  be  achieved. 

Bar  association  officials  have  publicly 
offered  statements  urging  members  of 
the  organized  bar  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr..  of  Rich- 
mond, the  president-elect  of  the  ABA, 
has  said: 

This  plan  Is  further  evidence  of  the  to- 
terest  of  the  organized  bar  In  cooperating 


with  the  lawyers  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  In  taking  appropriate  steps  to  ex- 
tend knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
rule  of  law. 


Additional  support  from  the  president 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Conrad 
Philes.  has  been  pledged. 

The  potential  value  of  Lawbooks  has 
also  been  noted  by  leaders  of  our  execu- 
tive branch.  Hon.  Sargent  Shriver,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  has  advised 
that  "Lawbooks  is  certainly  of  interest 
to  the  Peace  Corps"  and  has  inquired 
whether  volunteers  in  the  Peace  Corps 
"could  be  involved  in  suggesting  potential 
recipients  of  books."  Gov.  G.  Men- 
nen Williams  has  noted  the  critical  need 
for  such  legal  volumes  and  has  com- 
mented that  such  books  are  in  "tragic 
supply  on  the  continent  of  Africa."  In- 
deed, Edward  R.  Murrow,  my  dear 
friend,  has  summed  up  the  thrust  of 
Lawbooks  in  those  carefully  chosen 
words: 

This  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  helping  to 
keep  the  human  spirit  unshackled  and  the 
desire  for  freedom  alive. 

Members  of  the  legal  profession  are 
being  urged  to  contribute  funds  to  send 
lawbooks    to    fellow    lawyers    In    the 
emerging   nations  through   local  Law- 
books committees  now  being  organized 
in  communities  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  told  that  lawyers  in  Chicago.  Indi- 
anapolis, Minneapolis,  and  Washington 
have     already     undertaken     lawbooks 
drives.     As  contributions  are  received, 
the  donor's  name  will  be  enclosed  with 
the   packet   of   lawbooks,   and   the   re- 
cipient will  be  encouraged  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  American  donor  there- 
by implementing  the  lawyer-to-lawyer 
approach.    Individual  contributions  may 
be  sent  to  the  national  committee,  1815 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.,  pay- 
able to  Federal  Bar  Foundation— Law- 
books, U.S.A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  own  part,  I  hope 
to  present  packets  of  lawbooks  to  lead- 
ers of  the  bar  on  my  next  trip  to  the 
African  Continent.  I  am  convinced 
from  past  travels  and  from  my  ex- 
perience on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  future  Afro- American  rela- 
tions will  gain  materially  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Lawbooks.  U.S.A..  National 
Committee.  Indeed,  the  program  marks 
a  significant  milestone  in  the  growth  of 
the  organized  bar  in  America. 


MEANINGFUL  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  histori- 
cally and  traditionally  this  has  been  a 
government  of  laws — not  of  men.  Al- 
though we  all  favor  the  freedom  of  as- 
sembly guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
the  continuing  demonstrations  through- 
out the  country,  sit-ins.  walk-ins.  chain- 
ins  sleep-ins,  shop-ins.  and  indiscrimi- 
nate picketing  are.  in  my  opinion, 
hindering  rather  than  helping  the  cause 
of  meaningful  civil  rights  legislation. 

Of  course  the  issues  involved  are  high- 
ly emotional  in  nature  and  it  is  difficult 
to  have  objective  discussions  relating  to 
civil  rights,  however,  there  are  relatively 
few  people  in  this  great  country  that 


would  deprive  our  citizens  of  equal  vot- 
ing rights,  nor  would  many  deny  the 
right  of  any  family  in  the  United  States 
to  travel  across  this  land  and  be  free  of 
worry  about  being  able  to  obtain  a  hot 
meal  or  sleeping  accommodations  as  well 
as  fuel  and  restroom  facilities.  Further, 
the  opportunities  for  gainful  employment 
must  be  based  on  abilities,  skill,  and 
merit — not  color. 

In  fact,  in  my  State  of  Ohio  these 
needs  were  recognized  years  ago.    Public 
accommodations  laws  were  enacted  about 
70  years  ago  with   stronger  provisions 
than  contained  in  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill  before  the  other  body.    And  the  Ohio 
Legislature  over  10  years  ago  enacted  ef- 
fective fair  employment  laws,  again  with 
provisions  beyond  the  biU  in  Congress. 
And.  section  1102  under  title  XI  of 
H.R.  7152.  which  passed  the  House  on 
February  10,  1964.  by  a  vote  of  290  to  130, 
recognizes  and  preserves  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  legislate  in  this  area,  and 
operates  as  preemption  in  reverse. 

But,  mobocracy,  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  general  civil  disobedience  are  not  the 
answers  to  this  problem  and  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  American  people.  Our 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Frank  J.  Lausche,  in  address- 
ing that  body  yesterday  said,  "We  cannot 
afford  to  surrender  government  to  tres- 
passers, rioters,  and  insurrectionists." 

Some  of  these  so-called  civil  rights 
leaders  seem  to  think  they  and  their 
followers  should  have  immunity  from  the 
laws  of  the  States  and  local  subdivisions, 
and  assume  martyr  complexes  when  they 
are  arrested  for  violation  of  the  law. 
With  these  I  have  no  sympathy  and  they 
are  inviting  a  criminal  record.  In  fact, 
although  we  all  regret  such  incidents  as 
occurred  in  Cleveland  last  week  when  the 
minister  placed  himself  in  the  path  of  a 
bulldozer,  I  hear  very  little  comment  by 
way  of  sympathy. 

Efforts  are  made  to  divert  attention 
from  the  willful  and  arrogant  violations 
of  the  law  by  the  obvious  smokescreen 
claim  of  "police  brutality."  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  a  sworn  duty  to  make 
arrests  for  violations  of  the  ordinances 
of  villages,  towns,  and  cities;  the  laws 
of  the  States  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  Constitution.  Using  such 
force  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  make 
such  arrests  for  violation  of  the  law  is 
not  brutality,  nor  is  it  a  violation  of  civil 
rights. 

Lawlessness,  violence,  mob  rule,  and 
general  civil  disobedience  certainly  will 
not  further  understanding  between  the 
races.  To  the  contrary,  the  breach  will 
be  widened  and  the  so-called  brother- 
hood of  man  a  dim  illusion. 

The  Members  of  Congress  from  Ohio 
almost  unanimously  supported  the  civil 
rights  proposal  when  it  passed  over  2 
months  ago.  with  the  conviction  It  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  basic  injustices  could  be  re- 
solved, and  yet  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
majorities  as  well. 

•  Continued  violence,  demonstrations, 
demands  and  lawlessness  will  undoubted- 
ly cause  many  Members  to  have  some 
serious  second  thoughts  about  the  wisdom 
of  any  legislative  action  in  this  area 
whatsoever. 


Personally,  I  supported  fair  employ- 
ment legislation  on  the  State  level  in  the 
early  1950's,  and  I  voted  for  the  civil 
rights  bill  in  Congress  in  1960,  and  again 
this  year,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
greatest  demonstration  that  could  be 
made  today  Is  that  of  responsibility,  not 
irresponsibility;  tolerance,  not  intoler- 
ance; lawfulness,  not  lawlessness,  and 
reason,  not  violence. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  congressional 
district  has  been  reasonably  free  of  in- 
cidents of  civil  disobedience  and  violence, 
which  demonstrates  reason  and  toler- 
ance in  an  effort  to  resolve  differences. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  credited  with  that 
part  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  "all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal"  although  he  was  a  substan- 
tial slave  owner.  He  also  said,  "The  law 
of  the  majority  is  the  natural  law  of  every 
society  of  men." 

Mr.  Speaker,  mobocracy  will  not  be 
the  rule  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Clark  for  April  15  to  April  24, 1964, 
on  account  of  offlcisd  business — attend- 
ing International  Road  Conference. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  Wednesday.  April  15. 
1964,  on  account  of  official  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  business — U5.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  SisK  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  April  14  through  April  22. 
1964,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  St.  George,  for  45  minutes  on 
next  Thursday,  to  report  on  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  thfe  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  30  minutes,  today. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on  the  bills 
H.R.  7654  and  H.R.  10787. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    FOR    TODAY 
TRANSFERRED  TO  TOMORROW 
Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
ders in  order  for  today  may  be  trans- 
ferred until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  FoGARTY  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  will  make  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Laird  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  will  make  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  charts  and  tables. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  • 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
establishing  a  precedent,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Members  may  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
in  either  instance  extraneous  matter  for 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana,  for  April  18 
through  April  26,  inclusive,  on  account 
of  official  business  representing  the 
United  States  at  International  Road 
Conference. 

Mrs.  Hansen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  April  14,  1964,  on 
account  of  illness. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THOMAS  J. 
O'BRIEN 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  inform  the  Members  that  the  dean  of 
the  Illinois  delegation,  Thomas  O-Bumf, 
died  at  1:45  this  afternoon. 

As  we  trace  his  political  career  in  pub- 
lic life  we  can  only  state  that  he  was  an 
individual  wholly  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses he  had  in  life.  He  was  loyal  to  tjie 
dignity  of  his  party  and  in  his  soUd 
friendship  for  all  men  who  were  in  po- 
litical leadership  and  assertive  of  party 
policy  in  the  Congress.  He  was  beloved 
by  all  of  his  fellow  legislators. 

He  served  8  years  in  the  Illinois  As- 
sembly and  28  years  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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His  poUUcal  potency  in  accomplishing 
favorable  results  were  such  that  he  in- 
spired young  members  and  he  was  a  po- 
litical asset  to  those  he  served.  Thobcas 
J  O'Brixn  was  a  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  When  he  was  most  provoked 
he  was  silent.  He  respected  every  indi- 
vidual who  served  his  country,  and  those 
in  this  House  especially. 

He  served  as  sheriff  of  Cook  County  for 
4  years  for  1938-42  and  is  the  only  man 
in  Chicago  who  was  ever  elected  out  of 
one  of  two  districts  when  both  districts 
sought  his  services  in  this  body. 

He  was  educated  in  Chicago  schools,  in 
business  law.  and  in  accounting.  He 
served  for  6  years  as  a  bank  examiner 
under  three  auditors  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Anyone  who  met  Tom  O'Brien  knew  in 
his  heart  that  he  had  met  a  dedicated 
and  real  American  who  loved  fellow  hu- 
man beings  because  of  his  interest  in 
their  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  eulogy.  It  is  purely  a  presentment 
of  the  life  and  character  of  a  great  man, 
Tom  O'Brien,  who  had  the  respect  of  the 
House.  We  extend  a  heartfelt  condo- 
lence to  his  darling  wife.  Nettie,  in  her 
bereavement. 

Ceremonies  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 

April  23. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Dlinols. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  fifty  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoxxse,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  (H.  Res.  684)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  appoints 

as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 

following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 

House:    Mr.   Dawson.  Mr.   Arends,  Mr^ 

Keogh.  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  King 

of  California.  Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Rooney  of 

New  York.  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr 

Price.    Mr.    Boggs,    Mr.    Karsten.    Mr, 

Thompson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Herlong,  Mr 

Rhodes     of     Pennsylvania.     Mr.     Za- 

blocki.     Mr.     Betts.     Mr.     Curtis.     Mr 

Kluczynski,    Mr.    Springer.   Mr.   Watts 

Mr.    OHara    of    Ilhnois.    Mr.    Broyhil 

of  Virginia,  Mr.  Derounian.  Mr.  Knox 

Mr.    Utt.    Mr.    Alger.    Mr.    Bass.    Mr 

Gray,  Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr 

Collier.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Li« 

bonati,  Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr 

Hoffman.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.   Mr 

Pucinski.  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Ship- 

ley,  Mr.  Schneebell.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr 

Pindley.  Mr.  Pinnegan.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr 

McLoskey,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  and  Mr 

Rumsfeld. 

The  Clert  will  report  the  remainder  or 
the  resolution. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  aa  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  <  at  3  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  April  15,  1964,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1936.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  Financial  Problems 
during  the  period  January  1  to  June  30, 
1963.  pursuant  to  section  4(b)(5)  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  approved 
July  31,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  297);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1937.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  April  1.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey 
of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  298);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
three  Illustrations. 

1938.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  July  1963-February  1964  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  unnecessary  cost  In- 
curred by  the  Government  by  not  using  sur- 
plus stockpiled  materials  to  satisfy  defense 
contract  needs,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  unnecesary  procurement 
resulting  from  failure  to  review  require- 
ments for  nonrecoverable  spare  parts  during 
fiscal  year  1963,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force:  to  the  Committee  on  Goveriunent 
Operations. 

1941.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  Imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  sale  of  aviation  and  motorboat 
fuel,  extending  the  tax  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air.  Imposing  a  tax  upon 
the  transportation  of  property  by  air.  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


of  wine;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1317). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4844.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
release  of  liability  under  bonds  filed  under 
section  44(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  with  respect  to  certain  Installment 
obligations  transmitted  at  death;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1318).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6455.  A  bill  to  amend  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  612  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (dealing  with  unre- 
lated business  taxable  Income) ;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1319).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10466.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  temporary  assistance 
may  be  provided  for  U.S.  citizens  returned 
from  foreign  countries;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1320).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  7654.  A  bill  to  designate  the  new  lock 
on  the  St.  Marys  River  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.,  as  the  "John  A.  Blatnlk  lock;" 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1321).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  10787.  A  bill  to  designate  a 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  the  "Clifford 
Davis  Bridge";  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1322).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KING  of  California:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJl.  4649.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
authorize  the  use  of  cerUln  volatile  fruit- 
flavor  concentrates  In  the  cellar  treatment 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.R.  10822.  A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human 
and    financial    resources    of    the    Nation    to 
combat    poverty    In    the    United   States;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

HJl.  10823.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  nu- 
clear-powered submarine  shell  be  named  the 
U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10824.  A    bin    to    authorize    wartime 
benefits    under    certain    circumstances    for 
peacetime    veterans    and    their    dependents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  10825.  A  bin  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  small  river  and  harbor 
Improvement  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  1082b.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  navigation  project  at  Wilmington  Har- 
bor, N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.R.  10827.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  north  Masonboro  Inlet  Jetty,  North  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

h!r.  10828.  A  bUl  to  appropriate  funds  for 
planning  the  New  Hope  Reservoir  project. 
North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  10829.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  domestic  beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  which  may  be  marketed  during  1964, 
1965,  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10830.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest,  U.S.  firms  shan  be  engaged 
to    furnish    engineering,    procurement,    and 


construcUon  services  for  certain  capital  Im- 
provement projecu  abroad  financed  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  Sokol  Organization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HERLONO; 
H.R.  10832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
KR  10833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HR.  10834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 
HR.  10835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  10836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  10837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 
H.R.  10839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By   Mr.   BARRETT: 
H.R.  10840.  A    bill    to    amend    the    .Anti- 
dumping  Act,   1921;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HH.  10841.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  10842.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  10843.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping   Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  10844.  A    bin    to    amend    the     Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  10845.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.CURTIN: 
H.R.  10846.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  10847.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  10848.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping   Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  10849.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  10850.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 
HR.  10851.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York : 
HR  10852.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act.    1921;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
HR  10853.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping   Act,    1921;    to  the   Committee   on 

Wa3rs  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
HR  10864.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Anti- 
dumping  Act,    1921;    to  the   Committee   on 
Wa3r8  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HR  10855.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
H  R  10856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Commltee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HR  10857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antldtimp- 
ing  Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H  R   10858.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

ByMr.PHILBIN: 
H  R  10859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 
H  R  10860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antldiimp- 
ing  Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H  R  10861.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H  R.  10862.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado : 
HR  10863.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Antld\imp- 
ing  Act.  1921;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  10864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.SAYLOR: 
H  R  10865.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

ByMr.SECREST: 
H  R  10866.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY : 
H  R  10867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HR  10868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  10869.  A  bin  to  amend  section  613(0) 
(4)  (E)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H  R.  10870.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  fa- 
clUtate  the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HR  10871.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  medical  care  program  to  retired  personnel 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  retired 
under  any  provisions  of  law  and  their  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 
HR.    10872.  A   bill    to    aniend   the   Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1&66,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  10873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  DlsclOBtire  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare  and   Pension   Plans   Dlsclosvu-e    Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR.  10874.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of   certain   officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  996.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Pood  Marketing 
to  study  the  food  Industry  from  the  farm  to 
the  consiuner;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  GURNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  997.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  by 
Congress  of  a  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJ.  Res.  998.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8TIN80N: 
H.  Con.  Res.  287.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing   the    President    to    proclaim    the 
6-day  period  beginning  May  18,   1964,  and 
ending  May  23,   1964,   as   National  Halibut 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.  Res.  679.  Resolution    condemning    per- 
secution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  Res.  680.  Resolution     condemning    per- 
secution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their   religion;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H  Res.  681.  Resolution    condemning    per- 
secution   by   the    Soviet   Union   of   persons 
because  of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H  Res.  682.  Resolution    condemning    per- 
secution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  Res  683.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  rate  of  cost  Increases  under 
health  benefits  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HR  10875.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
Houshang  Etessam;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS : 
HJR  10876.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eplfanla 
de  Leon  de  Dlas  de  Salto;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
-  HR  10877.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Alfredo  Martinez- Valdes,  Jose  Luis  M&rtlnez- 
Garcia,  Maria  Concepclon  Valdes-Moran  de 
Martinez,  and  Maria  de  los  Dolores  Garcla- 
Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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ByMr.  FINO:  . 

HR  10878.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jo«epli 

Merendlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl'- 

ary.  _ 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 
HR  10879.  A  bin   for  the  relief   of  John 
Henry  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju 

dlclary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia : 
HR  10880.  A  bin  to  confer  JurlfldlctloU 
on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  dete^ 
mine,  and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  ^ 
Mtb  Melba  B.  Perklna  against  the  United 
Statee-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
Hr"  10881.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ployp 
Concrete  Co..  Mock  Fence  Co..  Smith  Cori- 
tractlng  Co..  and  John  G.  Butler  Co.,  Incf; 
to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY:  i 

HR  10882.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dogati 
Akman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RICH:  ,    »,  1 

HR  10883.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Alet- 
ander  Medovlch.  Ollvera  Medovlch.  Nlkoja 
Medovlch.  and  Patrick  Medovlch;  to  t^e 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  | 

By  Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York:  j 

HR  10884.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  M^s. 
Tuva  Berger  and  Miss  Ester  Berger;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H  R.  10885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merll<ie 
E.  White:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. j_ 
HR.  10886.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  M-s. 
Chawa  Kaplan;  to  the  Committee  on  tie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STINSON: 
HR.  10887.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  RosaU  la 
Latag  Tagavllla;   to  the  Committee  on  t^ie 
Judiciary.  _ 

HR.  10888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florenclo 
D.  Ponce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlfcl 

ary.  i 

HR.  10889.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ma^la 

Paccone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlclaW. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
HR.  10890.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ram Iro 

Ventura  Pacheco;  to  the  Committee  on  |pie 

Judiciary. 


hearts  were  strong  with  courage,  and 
whose  contagious  goodness  made  them 
like  lighted  temples.  O  God,  to  us  may 
grace  be  given  to  follow  In  their  train. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  April  13, 
1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


^■» 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr  DODD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderaUon 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Juris- 
diction upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Injunctive  reUef 
against  discrimination  In  public  accom- 
modations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  In  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


PERSONAL   STATEMENT    BY   SENA- 
TOR HOLLAND 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  |30, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiraUon  of  the  recess,  and  ^q& 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brofwn 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow  ng 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations:  Ohly 
when  our  vision  is  cleansed  and  cor- 
rected by  the  lure  of  far  horizons  can 
we  be  saved  from  the  panic  which  li^ks 
always  in  mistaken  magnitudes.      | 

To  endure  as  seeing  the  invisible.!  we 
must  see  the  transient  in  the  light  of  |the 
everlasting.  May  the  eternal  imme^isi- 
ties  shame  our  petty  thoughts  and  w^ys. 

May  the  vision  of  what  we  might  be 
convict  us  of  what  we  are.  Save  us  from 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  scornfuL  of 
having  any  kinship  with  the  cynical  or 
fainthearted.  Join  us,  rather,  with  the 
inspirers  whose  lives  we  have  known  |and 
touched,  whose  speU  upon  our  Own 
spirits  we  can  never  escape — those  whose 
Ups  were  fragrant  with  prayer,  whose 
eyes    were    radiant    with    hope,    whose 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
yield  to  me.  on  a  matter  of  personal  privi- 
lege' 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  that 
purpose  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
awakened  this  morning  by  a  call  from 
Miami,  reproaching  me  because  of  what 
was  stated  over  radio  stations  in  Miami, 
yesterday  afternoon,  to  the  effect  that  I 
had  breached  a  gentleman's  agreement 
by  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
after  I  completed  my  speech  yesterday 
in  the  civil  rights  debate. 

I  could  not  place  the  origin  of  such  a 
report  until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  Evening  Star  of  yesterday,  and  then 
I  noticed,  under  the  byline  of  Cecil  Hol- 
land—who, though  not  a  relative  of  mine, 
is  a  longstanding  friend,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  he  could  have  got  the  infor- 
mation he  reported  In  his  article— this 
statement : 

Those  going  to  the  season's  opener  at  Dis- 
trict Stadlvim  had  no  worries  about  being 
called  back  In  the  middle  of  the  game. 

A  gentlemanly  understanding  prevailed 
that  after  the  first  quorimi  call,  no  other 
would  be  demanded  until  after  the  game. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  easy  to  put  out 
reports  which  can  be  very  hurtful  to 
one's  reputation,  and  particularly  in  the 
course  of  a  political  campaign.  I  hope 
the  press  will  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
connection  with  the  further  conduct  of 
this  debate  than  it  was  in  that  instance. 

Later  I  was  called  from  the  floor  by 
a  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press,  who 
asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  any  such 


rumor.  I  told  him  I  had  not  and  I  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  my  mind.  But 
now  I  think  it  necessary  and  Important 
for  the  Record  to  show  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that,  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  session  yesterday.  I  had 
advised  the  majority  leader  and  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  who  was  on  the 
floor,  that  I  would  call  for  a  quorum  call 
when  I  completed  my  speech.  I  had  also 
given  them  my  best  estimate  as  to  the 
length  of  my  speech,  which  was  that  it 
would  last  at  least  2  hours,  and  that  any 
additional  time  beyond  that  would  have 
to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  colloquy, 
and  I  said  I  hoped  there  would  be  some 
colloquy,  which,  as  Senators  will  recall, 
there  was.  and  quite  a  lot  of  it. 

In  pursuance  of  that,  the  distingiiished 
acting  majority  leader  made  very  clear, 
in  his  flrst  announcement,  that  Sena- 
tors were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
throughout  yesterday,  for  quorum  calls, 
and  I  call  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr  Humphrey],  the  acting  majority 
leader,  which  appears  on  page  7736  of 
yesterday's  Record,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  debate.  I  quote  from  the  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota: 

NOTICE  or  LENOTHENXD  SESSIONS 
or  THE  SENATE 

Mr  HtJMPHRET.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  now.  In  a  most  kindly  and 
friendly  way.  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
Senate  will  be  In  session  rather  late  tonight. 
The  session  may  run  untU  as  late  as  mid- 
night. Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
they  must  expect  to  be  available  for  live 
quorum  calls. 

Thereupon  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  requested 
the  floor,  and  addressed  this  question  to 
me: 


Mr.  Case.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  can  give  us  some  idea 
as  to  the  length  of  his  remarks  in  chief,  for 
our  guidance.    It  Is  now  about  10:41. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  appreciate  the  Inquiry  from 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  My  speech  is 
expected  to  laat  for  about  2  hours,  without 
allowing  time  for  colloquies.  I  hope  there 
win  be  colloquies.  The  length  of  the  col- 
loquies would  add  to  the  length  of  my 
speech. 

I  continued  to  advise  various  Sena- 
tors when  they  asked  as  I  had  advised 
Senators  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, in  accordance  with  the  statement 
I  had  already  made,  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  call  for  a  quorum  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

However,  the  matter  came  up  again 
on  the  floor,  a  Uttle  later,  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  .  He  inter- 
rupted my  speech  at  about  a  quarter 
after  11.  His  questions  and  my  replies 
and  comments  will  be  found  on  page  7743 
of  yesterday's  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  Holland.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  the  Senator  give  me 
any  rough  Idea,  for  reasons  which  I  am  B\ire 
he  understands,  how  much  longer  he  in- 
tends to  speak? 

Mr  Holland.  I  stated  to  several  Senators 
earlier,  before  they  left  for  the  ball  game— 
I  am  sure  that  is  what  the  Senator  has  ref- 
erence to— that  I  have  a  speech  which  wiu 
last  about  2  hours  at  the  minimum.     Any- 


thing beyond  that  would  depend  on  how 
much  colloquy  there  was.  Judging  from  the 
interest  manifested  by  my  distinguished 
friends  from  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  It 
might  extend  beyond  3  hours. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  prior  to  that 
time  I  had  received  a  good  many  ques- 
tions from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  and  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr.  McClel- 

lan],  ^         .. 

Then  came  another  question  from  tne 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  : 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  yield. 

Mr  Clark.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that  for 
the  next  hour  and  a  half  he  is  likely  to  hold 
the  floor?  „  _ 

Mr  Holland.  I  believe  so.  However.  I 
wish  to  make  It  clear  that  my  prepared  re- 
marks would  not  extend  that  long.  While 
I  do  not  control  the  strategy  or  the  progress 
of  the  debate.  It  Is  my  Intention  when  I 
complete  my  remarks  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

yield  further? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  en- 
joy the  game.    I  wish  I  could  be  with  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  Senator  share  my  fear 
that  it  might  not  be  wise  to  go? 

Mr  Holland.  No;  I  do  not  share  that  fear. 
Even  If  the  Senate  had  to  delay  for  half  an 
hour,  while  Senators  came  hurrying  back  to 
the  floor  from  the  ball  game,  no  harm  would 
be  done  to  the  country 


I  do  not  know  how  It  could  have  been 
made  much  clearer  that  the  anticipated 
length  of  my  speech  was  about  what  I 
had  said  it  would  be;  namely,  approxi- 
mately 2  to  21/2  hours  before  I  would 
complete  my  remarks,  exclusive  ot.ques- 
tlons  or  interruptions. 

A  number  of  Senators  were  generous 
in  asking  questions.    I.  in  turn,  tried  to 
be  generous  In  yielding  when  Senators 
requested  me  to  yield,  to  permit  them  to 
make  insertions  of  various  matters  in 
the  Record;  and.  as  I  recall,  approxi- 
mately 10  Senators  requested  that  I  yield 
to  them,  to  permit  them  to  make  inser- 
tions of  other  matters  in  the  Record 
before  I  began  my  speech;  and  I  was 
glad  to  yield  to  them  for  that  purpose. 
Senators  knew  perfectly  well  what  my 
intentions    were.    The    leadership,    on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  knew  what  my 
Intentions   were,    and   the   leaderships 
staff   whose  responsibility  it  is  to  keep 
Senators  advised  at  aU  times  as  to  what 
may  be  anticipated  In  the  Senate,  in 
consultation  with  my  staff,  knew  that  a 
live  quorum  could  be  expected  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  but  flrst  I  should  like  to  complete 
my  statement  by  saying  that  the  leader- 
ship very  wisely  had  arranged  cars  and 
a  police  escort  to  get  Senators  back  to 
the  Capitol.  Eveything  worked  out  ac- 
cording to  plan  Instead  of  otherwise. 

I  very  much  dislike  the  fact  that  any- 
one serving  in  the  press  gallery  of  the 
Senate  should  accuse  me  of  having  vio- 
lated a  gentleman's  agreement.  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  only  18  years;  I  do 
not  believe  a  close  scrutiny  of  my  con- 
duct in  that  time  would  suggest  anything 


other  than  that  I  have  tried  to  be  highly 
considerate  of  my  fellow  Senators  and 
also  considerate  of  the  leadership,  not 
only  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  but  on  the 
other  side,  in  advising  the  leadership 
clearly  of  my  intentions. 

I  am  glad  that  the  majority  leader  is 
present,  because  I  am  siu-e  that  he  has 
full  recollection  of  that  fact  and  also  of 
the  facts  of  what  happened  yesterday. 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
wish   to   corroborate   what   the   distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said.    There  was  no  agreement,  gentle- 
manly or  otherwise,  that  there  would  be 
no  quorum  call  yesterday  because  of  a 
baseball  game.     Personally  I  am  glad 
that  there  was  a  quorum  call,  because  I 
believe  our  flrst  place  is  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — even  though  I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  at  the  ball  game.    The 
Senator  from  Florida  gave  us  ample  no- 
tice that  very  likely  there  would  be  a 
quoriun  call.    There  was  one.    We  came 
back,  and  any  story  otherwise,  implying 
anything  against  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, is  untrue,  not  founded  in  fact,  made 
up  out  of  whole  cloth,  and  is  merely  spec- 
ulation.    The  Senator  has  related  the 
situation  correctly.    He  is  correct.    I  re- 
peat that  there  was  no  agreement  of  any 
kind  and  there  should  be  no  agreement, 
because  we  should  be  ready  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  The  matter  is  relatively 
minor  to  others,  but  frankly  I  do  not  like 
to  be  accused,  particularly  in  my  own 
State,  as  a  result  of  a  news  report  ema- 
nating from  Washington,  of  having  vio- 
lated a  gentleman's  agreement,  because 
I  have  never  done  such  a  thing  in  my 

life. 

I  did  not  do  it  yesterday.  I  took  great 
care  to  see  that  all  of  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors were  fully  advised  of  my  intentions, 
and  the  Record  so  shows. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
allowing  me  these  few  minutes  to  address 
myself  to  the  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  HILL  subsequently  said :  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  fully  and  completely  corroborate 
and  conflrm  all  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
have  said. 
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Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  aiuiovmce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rxisskll],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborottoh] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  California  fMr. 
Enole],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas   [Mr.   Fulbright],   the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ThttkmondI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  fMr.  Eastland]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  during  convalescence  from  an  ill- 
ness. ..».  i.  i.w 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  aimovmce  that  tne 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  detained  on  official  business. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  obtained  the  floor. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  135  Leg.] 

Aiken  Carlson  Hartke 

Allott  Case  Hickenlooper 

Anderson  Church  Holland 

Bartlett  Cotton  Hruska 

Bayh  Curtis  Himiphrey 

BeaU  Dlrksen  Inouye 

Bennett  Dodd  JaclMon 

Bible  Domlnlck  Javits 

Boggs  Douglas  Johnston 

Briwster  Fong  Jordan.  Idaho 

Cannon  Qruenlng  Keating 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  IDA  B.  ALSETH 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  for  two  in- 
sertions In  the  Record? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  weekend,  the 
South  Dakota  Press  Association  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Mitchell.  S.  Dak. 

As  part  of  this  annual  meeting  of 
South  Dakota's  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors,  the  South  Dakota  Press 
Women  also  held  its  spring  meeting. 
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At  this  meeting.  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Alseth. 
of  Lake  Preston,  S.  Dak.,  was  chosen 
Woman  of  Achievement  for  1963. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
to  work  with  Mrs.  Alseth  over  the  years, 
so  this  deserving  award  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise; nor  is  the  award  itself  the  first 
such  honor  for  Mrs.  Alseth. 

Mrs.  Alseth  has  earned  many  awards 
and  honors  in  her  years  of  dedicated 
service  as  a  writer  and  author,  as  an 
educator  and  teacher,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  Government  in  1955 
when  she  served  as  a  lecturer  and 
journalist  in  India  and  Pakistan  under 
terms  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  considerable 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  news  story  which  tells  of  this 
award  to  Mrs.  Alseth,  and  which  also 
provides  some  of  the  interesting  high- 
lights of  her  remarkable  career. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  published  in  the  Huron  Daily 
Plainsman  of  April  12,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Woman     of     Achievxment— Priss     Women 

Honor  Plainsman  Correspondent  Ida  B. 

Alseth 
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MrrcHKLL. — South  Dakota  Press  Women 
choee  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Alseth,  Lake  Preston,  as 
Its  Woman  of  Achievement  for  1963,  Mrs, 
Gail  Nichols.  Rapid  City,  president,  an- 
nounced. 

Mrs.  Alseth  was  presented  the  certificate 
award  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Robblns  at  a  Itmcheon 
of  the  SDPW  during  its  annual  spring  meet- 
ing here  Saturday. 

On  the  woman  of  achievement  conunlttet 
were  Mrs.  W.  P.  Capp,  Presho.  chairman; 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Hippie  and  Mrs.  Robblns,  both  ol 
Pierre.  Noteworthy  achievements  In  Jour^ 
nalism.  outstanding  public  service  and  citi- 
zenship were  the  basis  of  Judging.  Aware 
is  limited  to  the  organization's  members. 

Mrs.  Alseth 's  entry  has  been  forwarded  t(i 
the  National  Federation  of  Press  Women  U\ 
which  the  SDPW  U  affiliated  for  furthe;' 
Judging.  Announcement  of  the  national 
winner  will  be  made  during  the  BPPW  con  ■ 
vention  at  Richmond.  Va..  in  June. 

Journalist,  teacher,  and  lecturer.  Mrs. 
Alseth  is  still  going  strong  at  the  age  of  74. 
She  takes  her  own  pictures  with  a  4  by  > 
camera.  A  regular  correspondent  for  th; 
Daily  Plainsman,  she  will  get  a  picture  pag» 
at  the  drop  of  a  hint  from  the  editor. 

As  a  freelance  writer,  her  articles  have 
been  published  In — some  of  them  now  de- 
funct— Coronet.  Argosy,  the  Fisherman, 
Flying.  Natural  History.  Country  Gentle- 
man. Farm  Journal.  Cappers  Farmer,  Science 
Digest.  Successful  Farming.  Western  Stock- 
man. Breeders,  Nature  magazine,  Audubon, 
Rotarian.  American  Boy,  Boys  Life,  Frontiers, 
and  youth  magazines  such  as  Twelve-Fifteen, 
Upward,  and  Sentinel. 

Her  features  have  been  carried  by  tt  e 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Des  Moines  Reglii- 
ter,  Chicago  Tribune.  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Pre^s 
Dispatch.  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Aberdeen 
American-News.  Sioux  City  Journal.  Sioi.x 
Falls  Arg\is- Leader,  and  the  Rapid  City  Jour- 
nal in  addition  to  the  Huron  Plainsman. 

Throughout  the  years  Mrs.  Alseth  has  wqn 
about  11  first  places  and  about  the  sanhe 
number  of  second-place  awards  In  the  aJi- 
nual  writing  contesU  of  the  National  Te\\ 
eratlon  of  Press  Women.  She  frequently 
leads  the  South  Dakota  Press  Women's  writ- 
ing contest  In  the  number  of  flrst-pla|:e 
awards 


In  her  field  as  educator.  Mrs.  Alseth  is 
presently  Kingsbury  County  superintendent 
of  schools,  a  position  she  also  filled  from 
1937-44.  She  taught  In  the  Lake  Preston 
School  and  was  principal  of  the  high  school. 
During  1957-68  she  taught  at  the  American 
Girls  College,  Istanbul.  Turkey.  She  served 
on  the  State  board  of  education  5  years  and 
the  State  PTA  board  for  9  years. 

In  1955  Mrs.  Alseth  represented  the  U.S. 
State  Department  in  India  and  PakistaJi  as 
a  lecturer  and  Joxirnalist  and  wrote  articles 
for  several  newspapers  while  in  Dacca. 

This  versatile  woman  was  winner  of  the 
Woman  of  Achievement  award  for  the  Sioux 
City  Journal  In  1947  and  In  1957  was  hon- 
ored as  South  Dakota's  Mother  of  the  Year. 
During  World  War  II  she  served  many  a 
pulpit  in  her  area  when  ministers  were 
scarce.  For  6  years  she  was  on  the  State  board 
of  directors  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Active  in  political  affairs,  Mrs.  Alseth 
served  as  Kingsbury  County  vice  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party  for  8  years  and  as 
State  commltteewoman  for  4  years.  In  1952 
she  was  a  delegate  from  South  Dakota  to  the 
national  GOP  convention  and  served  on  the 
platform   committee. 

She  is  chairman  of  the  Lake  Preston  Li- 
brary Board,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross, 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
and  county  chairman  of  the  cancer  drive. 
Mrs.  Alseth  Is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
PEO,  and  Congregational  Church. 

A  native  of  South  Dakota,  she  is  the  former 
Ida  Brooks,  bom  September  29,  1890.  Re- 
ceiving her  A.B.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  In  1913,  she  has  taken  post- 
graduate work  at  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

She  was  married  to  Charles  Alseth  who 
has  been  deceased  for  25  years.  Her  two 
children  are  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy,  now 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Heller. 

Believing  that  time  Is  precious,  Mrs.  Al- 
seth doesn't  waste  it.  If  she  is  not  busy  with 
her  Job.  she  writes  news  or  feature  stories. 
She  has  been  writing  since  1951  and  loves  it. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
course  of  my  remarks  I  may  yield  to 
Senators  upon  their  request  to  make  in- 
sertions in  the  Record,  or  to  make  com- 
ments or  to  ask  questions  relating  to  the 
pending  bill,  and  relating  to  any  remarks 
which  I  may  make  while  I  am  speaking, 
and  that  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  protect  me  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks  for  yielding  to 


Senators  for  the  purposes  which  I  have 
just  indicated,  without  requiring  me  to 
specifically  make  such  request  of  the 
Chair  in  each  instance  in  which  I  may 
be  asked  to  yield?  _^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Chair  understands  and  so  rules. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    That  it  wUl  pro- 
tect me?  _      ^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  first.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  other  Members  of 
this  body,  and  particularly  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  for  unofficially  yielding  to 
me  so  that  I  might  speak  today,  rather 
than  at  a  later  time,  when  it  would  have 
been  possibly  more  in  order  in  accord- 
ance with  the  arrangements  made  for  me 
to  deliver  my  address.  The  Senator  very 
kindly  exchanged  places  with  me  today 
so  that  I  might  be  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate a  day  or  two  later,  in  order  to  attend 
a  very  important  occasion  in  my  own 

State. 

This  occasion  is  the  dedication  of  a 
new  industry  which  has  come  to  Arkan- 
sas, whose  ceremonies  I  was  hopeful  I 
could  attend  and  participate  in  on  that 

day. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  for  helping  me  make  those 
arrangements,  which  will  accommodate 
me  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  since  1943  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  representing  the  people  of 
Arkansas  in  this  body.  During  this  peri- 
od. I  have  participated  in  Senate  con- 
sideration of  thousands  of  bills.  Many  of 
those  measures  stimulated  serious  con- 
troversy—not only  in  this  Chamber,  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  were  sub- 
jects and  issues  of  discussion  among  our 
people  who.  in  some  instances,  were  in 
disagreement  with  the  proposals,  and  in 
other  instances  strongly  supported  the 
measures. 

It  is  therefore  quite  understandable  to 
me  that  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  particular  piece  of  legislation 
should  differ  as  to  its  wisdom  and  the 
necessity  for  its  enactment,  often  as  to 
the  practical  necessity  for  it.  and  in 
many  instances  with  respect  to  its  con- 
stitutionality. But  never  in  my  21  years- 
plus  experience  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  I  observed  the  blatant  mislabel- 
ing of  legislation  such  as  I  find  in  H  R^ 
7152,    the    pending,    misnamed    "Civil 

Rights  Act."  .  .^    V,  * 

The  more  I  study  the  bill  and  the  bet- 
ter I  understand  it,  the  more  convinced 
am  I  that  it  is  misnamed  and  that  its 
title  is  completely  misleading. 

A  more  accurate  and  descriptive  title, 
I  believe,  would  be  "The  Discrimination 
Act  of  1964,"  rather  than  a  civil  rights 

bill.  .^     ,      .,, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  may  say 
that  I  expect,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
today,  and  possibly  in  subsequent  re- 
marks, regarding  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, to  attempt  to  point  out.  at  least 
from  my  viewpoint,  wherein  it  is  a  dis- 
criminatory bill  and  not  a  biU  to  prohibit 
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discrimination,  as  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  undertake  to  contend  it  is  de- 
signed to  be.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Would  not  a  more 
apt  title  of  the  bUl  be  a  bUl  to  regulaie 
the  American  people?  Is  that  not  what 
the  bill  purports  to  do? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    It  not  only  under- 
takes to  regulate  them  in  their  business 
ultimately  it  will  prove  to  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  to  regulate  them  In  their  so- 
cial life  and.  in  a  measure,  to  regimenc 
them  politically.   I  cannot  see  it  as  being 
anything  but  almost  the  very  opposite 
of  what  its  proponents  claim  it  to  be. 
It  is  unconstitutional.    It  is  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  concept  of  liberty  that  we 
have  cherished  and  which  has  made  our 
country  what  it  is.  and  which  has  dis- 
tinguished our  way  of  life  and  our  Gov- 
ernment in  many  respects  from  those  oi 
other  countries  throughout  history. 

Mr  TALMADGE.   I  ask  my  able  f  rlena 
if  the  bUl  does  not  regulate  where  people 

sleep 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  It  attempts  to  do 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  regulate  those  things 
by  law  There  are  certain  intuitions  in 
a  human  being  that  statutes  will  not 
inhibit  I  do  not  think  the  bill,  even 
though  we  might  enact  it.  would  be  en- 
forceable in  some  of  those  areas  where 
it  attempts  to  invade  privacy  and  the 
right  of  decision  and  choice  by  an  in- 
dividual to  pursue  happiness. 

Mr  TALMADGE.    I  ask  my  friend  if 
it  does  not  regulate  where  people  eat. 

Mr   McCLELLAN.    It  attempts  to  do 
that     Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  I 
shall  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
my  State,  when  outside  agitators  came 
in  and  caused  a  great  disturbance.    They 
took  the  position  that  an  injunction  pro- 
hibiting such  a  trespass  was  not  tenable 
and  should  not  prevail.    I  hope  to  read 
into  the  Record  during  the  day  the  oral 
decision  or  opinion  of  the  court  which 
decided  that  incident  in  my  State,  when 
an  outsider  came  in  and  undertook  to 
and  did  create  a  disturbance  and  caused 
feelings  and  emotions  to  be  stirred  by  at- 
tempting to  force  himself  upon  those 
who  had  made  a  choice  of  the  patronage 
they  would  serve  and  the  clients  they 
would  entertain. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  ask  my  friend  ii 
the  b'ui  does  not  regulate  where  people 
work,  in  their  employment  rights  and 
rights  of  employers  to  employ  employees, 
and  seniority  rights,  and  other  condi- 
tions of  employment? 

Mr     McCLELLAN.    There    are    not 
many  areas  of  human  activity  in  what 
we  believe  and  have  cherished  to  be  a 
free  society  which  the  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  invade  and  in  cormection  with 
which  attempts  are  not  made  to  invoke 
some  governmental  or  centralized  power 
and  authority  in  violation  of  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.    Thus, 
in  those  areas  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  in  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  which  I  have  in  mind  at  the 
moment,  the  bill  is  not  an  exercise  of 
powers  granted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  Con- 
stitution, but.  rather,  constitutes  a  usur- 
pation of  power  which  was  withheld  by 


the  provisions  of  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  bill  purports  to  regulate  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  extend  the  Federal 
police  power  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  every  area  of  private,  human 
conduct  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  If  the  pro- 
ponents have  skipped  anything,  it  Is 
evidently  due  to  an  inadvertent  omission, 
and  not  intentional. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  7152.  would  deny  American  citizens 
the  freedom  of  choice — freedom  to  select 
their  own  personal  associates  and  busi- 
ness customers,  and  yet  it  is  described  by 
its  ardent  proponents  as  a  measure  to 
advance  human  freedom. 

The  bill  distorts  the  delicate  balance 
between  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  those  which  have  been  re- 
served to  the  States,  and  yet  it  is  hailed 
by  its  supporters  as  an  implementation 
of  the  Constitution. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  colloquy  a  few 
moments  ago  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  on  that  point,  It  is 
my  conclusion  that  much  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  not  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  enactment  would  consti- 
tute a  usurpation  of  the  powers  reserved 
and  withheld  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  fswjt,  the  bill  would  subvert  the  con- 
stitutional right  and  duty  of  the  several 
States  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  and  yet  it  is  described  by  its 
sponsors  as  an  enforcement  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     If   it    is    not    too 
early  in  the  Senator's  speech  to  break 
in 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  speech  will  be 
of  some  duration,  so  I  might  as  well  ac- 
commodate Senators  at  one  time  as  an- 
other. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  a  violation  of  constitutional 
provisions  by  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator  has  referred  to  the  very  first 
title  of  the  bill,  which  relates  to  voting 
rights  and  voting  registration.  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the 
requirements  for  the  qualifications  of 
voters  would  be  handled  by  the  Federal 
Government  rather  than  by  the  State 
governments,  as  the  Constitution  plainly 
provides?  ' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Constitution 
plainiy  provides  that  State  governments 
shall  determine  the  eligibility  of  voters. 
The  bill  would  clearly  undertake  to  es- 
tablish a  presumption  of  eligibility,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  several  States 
to  fix  the  terms  of  eligibility. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  point 
I  wish  to  make.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  expressed  the  point  much 
better  than  I  have.  But  the  Constitution 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the 
States  to  set  the  qualifications  for  voters. 
Is  that  true? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.     If  language  is  to 
be   given  its  common  acceptation   and 
meaning,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    There 
must  be  a  disregard  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage  and  intent   of  the   Constitution 
if   the   Federal  Government  should   in 
any  way   attempt  to  determine  or  set 
standards   by   which   the   eligibility   of 
voters  shall  be  fixed  by  the  several  States. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Is  it  not  true  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
have  the  right  to  give  powers  to  the 
States?     Powers  were  reserved  to  the 
States.    But  the  Constitution  went  so  far 
as  to  provide  that  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  voters  should  be 
retained  by  the  States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  purpose  of 
that  language  in  the  Constitution  was 
to  make  clear  that  that  power  was  not 
being  delegated  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  was  really 
a  double  check,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  make  it  doubly  understood. 
without  any  reservations  whatsoever  and 
without  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing, that  that  power  was  not  dele- 
gated; it  was  specifically  provided  that 
the  power  should  be   reserved  to   the 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  provision  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  is  stated  in  the  original  articles 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  also,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  in  two  different 
amendments? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  The  two 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  recog- 
nized a  responsibility. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  of  the  amendments  granted  suffrage 
to  women? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  recall. 
The  Senator  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent amendments  that  relate  to  suf- 
frage which  do  contain  this  provision. 
If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  shall 
ask  him  about  those  provisions  later. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Constitution — 
in  the  original  Constitution  and  in  two 
different  amendments — recognizes  the 
State's  right  to  set  qualifications  for 
voters?  Those  provisions  made  It  appli- 
cable to  election  for  Federal  oflBces  as 
well  as  for  State  and  local  offices. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
It  did.  The  Constitution  states  the  eli- 
gibility of  voters  to  vote  for  Federal  of- 
fices, the  same  as  the  provisions  pre- 
scribed by  the  States,  and  the  same  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government— 
for  the  more  nimierous  body  of  the  leg- 
islature. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.      Yes.      The    two 
amendments  were  the  amendments  pro- 
viding for  electing  Senators  by  direct 
vote,  and  woman  suffrage. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  think  I  am  clear 
on  that.    The  language  was  restated.    It 
provided   that   in   the   elecUon   of   the 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  the  State  should  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  the  same  as  it  fixed  them 
for  the  more  numerous  body  of  the  State 
legislature. 
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Mr  McCLELLAN.    That  Is  correct, 
Mr   SPARKMAN.     When  the  ConstJ- 
tuUon  was  adopted.  It  provided  for  tl^e 
direct  election  of  Senators.    This  same 
provision  was  restated  In  that  amen 
ment.    Is  that  the  understanding  of  ttte 

Senator?  ,. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  corredt 
The  reason  was  to  make  it  clear  agam 
that  the  amendment  was  not  intend^ 
to  change  the  original  vesting  of  author- 
ity to  determine  the  eligibility  of  voteijs. 
In  other  words,  it  carried  it  forward  ^o 
that  there  could  not  be  any  conflict  or 
any  possible  contention  that  the  amend- 
ments were  in  conflict. 

Mr   SPARKMAN.    There  was  a  latter 
amendment.    Is  it  not  true  that  both  of 
these  amendments  were  adopted  aftjer 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes.  I 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  So  the  argument 
cannot  be  made  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment changed  it.  1 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  after  the 
adopUon  of  both  the  1st  and  14th.       | 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senatjor 
agree  with  me— and  I  am  sure  he  does 
from  the  statement  he  has  made  about 
tiUe  I— that  tiUe  I  clearly  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  whi:h 
have  been  stated  and  restated? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  there  is  any  Way 
to  violate  it,  it  does.  It  does  the  op- 
posite of  what  the  Constitution  provides 
shall  be  done.  In  other  words,  it  Jt- 
tempts  to  invade  the  province  of  t^ie 
State  by  setting  a  minimum  stand^d 
or  a  presumpUon  of  eUgibility.  whereas 
the  States  would  have  the  authority;  to 
set  the  presumption  of  eligibility  un<ier 
the  Constitution.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  authority  to  set  any  pre- 
sumption of  eligibility.  - 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  some  of  the  very  strong  t)0- 
sitions  taken  by  both  proponents  ^d 
opponents  of  the  bill.  He  has  referted 
to  the  labeling  of  the  bill  as  the  cftvil 
rights  bill.  ^  1   . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  bill  is 
clearly  mislabeled.  j 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  i^  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  jHe 
is  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  a  constitu- 
tional expert.  I 

I  saw  a  statement  quoted  in  the  J^s- 
paper  not  too  long  ago  which  had  bfeen 
made  by  a  Mr.  Uoyd  Wright.  Mr. 
Wright  is  a  former  president  of  |the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  beUevfl  he 
lives  in  California.  In  the  statemfent. 
Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  so-called  iivil 
rights  bill  was  mislabeled.  He  stJited 
that  approximately  10  percent  of  the  bill 
related  to  civil  rights,  and  the  other  90 
percent  of  the  bill  was  a  transfer  of  pjow- 
er  from  the  States  and  from  the  people 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Does  j  the 
Senator  agree  with  that?  | 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  First  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  compllMen- 
tary  reference  to  my  ability.  I  a-m  no 
expert  on  the  Constitution.  I  do  '  not 
think  it  takes  an  expert  to  know  T»hat 
was  meant  when  the  Constitution  Pro- 
vided that  the  States  shall  fix  the  eligi- 
bility of  voters. 

All  that  is  needed  Is  a  normal  imjder- 
standing  of  the  English  language  anfl  Its 
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I  thank  the  Sen- 

I   appreciate   the 
We  have  heard  a 


everyday  acceptance  and  usage.  That 
is  sufficient.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  pos- 
sess expert  qualifications  in  order  to 
place  a  proper  interpretation  upon  that 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Wright,  except  that  I  would  use  the  word 
"usurpation."  instead  of  "transfer  of 
power."  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Wright  used  the  word,  "transfer." 

Perhaps  he  used  the  word,  "usurpa- 
tion." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  usurpation 
would  be  the  better  term  to  use.  It 
would  be  more  descriptive  and  more  ac- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
ator. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN. 
Senator's  questions. 

great  deal  about  the  bill  that  ought  to 
be  debated.  I  think  this  is  the  way  to 
debate  it  and  to  get  at  these  things. 
We  make  statements.  I  am  making  some 
general  statements  about  the  bill.  I 
make  statements  concerning  what  I 
think  it  does,  and  what  I  think  the  effect 

of  it  is.  .  w  *v. 

This  is  the  way  to  determine  whether 
the  bill  is  constitutional  or  whether  it  is 
unconstitutionaL  The  basis  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  congressional  authority  to 
so  legislate  is  something  that  we  should 
look  into. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  who  advocate  the  bill  who  are  not 
concerned  about  whether  the  bill  im- 
pinges upon  the  Constitution.  In  their 
judgment,  the  end  justifies  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  pass  the  bill. 
Constitution  or  no  Constitution. 

But  this  Government  cannot  long  sur- 
vive If  such  a  philosophy  ever  predom- 
inates national  affairs. 

The  bill  seeks  to  revoke  the  present 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  district  Judges  in 
certain  cases.  Yet,  it  is  championed  by 
its  advocates  as  a  victory  for  the  judi- 
cial process.  The  bill  seeks  to  substitute 
the  power  of  injunction  for  trial  by  jury. 
Yet,  it  is  viewed  and  proclaimed  by  some 
as  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  justice. 

I  point  out  that  in  a  decision  a  few 
days  ago,  which  concerned  the  issue  of 
the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  the  Supreme 
Court  divided  5  to  4  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  this  great  right  of  our 
constitutional  government. 

I  think  it  is  tragic  that  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  went  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  emphasize  that  we  are  at- 
tempting by  means  of  the  pending  bill  to 
have  Congress,  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  undertake  to  deny  the 
right  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  contravention 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  bill  would  further  undermine  the 
traditional  State  and  local  control  of 
public  education,  and  yet  Its  authors 
claim  it  would  advance  the  "public  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States."  I  do  not  un- 
derstand when  It  became  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  except  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  Its  Infamous  decision 
In  1954  regarding  the  schools,  when  It 
became  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  undermine  the  traditional 
States  and  local  control  of  public  edu- 
cation. That  has  been  one  of  the 
strengths   of    our   educational    system. 


Our  educational  system  in  this  country 
has  been  free.  It  has  not  been  regi- 
mented. The  local  people  determined 
what  educational  system  they  desired, 
how  they  would  support  It,  and  how  It 
would  be  operated.  Therefore,  during 
all  these  years  It  has  been  free  from  the 
Interference  of  Central  Government.  We 
have  developed  the  best  educational 
system  the  world  has  ever  known.  Now 
it  Is  proposed  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  ustirpatlon  of  power,  begin 
to  tamper  with  It  In  such  a  way  as  to 
deprive  the  authorities  In  the  local  com- 
munities of  the  governing  powers  that 
the  Constitution  had  preserved  to  them 
and  wliich  we  have  followed  and  observed 
during  the  centuries  past. 

This  bill  would  confer  unlimited  dis- 
cretion on  Federal  bureaucrats  to  cut  off 
Federal  assistance  from  taxpayers  who 
paid  such  benefits,  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  this  action  would  be  social  justice. 
I  am  In  process  of  preparing  a  speech 
on  the  particular  issue  on  this  particular 
title  of  the  bill,  which  is  title  VI,  I  be- 
lieve which  I  propose  to  deliver  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  some  future  time, 
in  which  I  shall  trace  the  history  of 
grants  and  aids  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  loans  and  benefits,  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  undertaken 
to  bestow  over  the  course  of  the  life  of 
the  Nation.  We  will  trace  them  and 
show  how  they  developed;  and  how  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
step  in  and  coerce  and  intimidate,  by  at- 
tempt at  legal  threat,  to  penalize  a  com- 
munity if  it  does  not  conform  to  a  dic- 
tated policy  emanating  from  the  Fed- 
eral or  centralized  Government. 

This  bill  would  destroy  the  rights  and 
personal  liberties  of  all  the  people,  and 
yet  there  are  those  who  insist  and  pro- 
claim that  this  would  be  a  victory  for 
the  protection  of  democracy.  If  ever  a 
bill  should  have  complete  revision  before 
being  enacted  into  law  it  is  this  bill,  and 
we  are  now  to  understand  that  every 
effort  possible  will  be  made  to  prevent 
any  amendment  at  all  from  being 
adopted. 

I  assume  that  they  might  allow  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  be  adopted,  but  not 
any  amendment  which  would  change  the 
direction  and  Import  of  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  its  impact  upon  the  individual 
rights  of  citizens  and  upon  powers  which 
are  properly  reposed  in  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these 
statements  about  the  bill  and  what  It 
would  do  In  somewhat  broad  and  general 
terms;  but  I  have  made  them  also  In 
emphatic  terms.  I  stand  upon  the 
fuU  Implication  of  what  I  have  said  as  to 
what  the  bill  would  do,  In  spite  of  the 
claims  made  for  it  by  its  proponents,  that 
it  would  do  just  the  opposite,  or  that  It 
win  not  do  the  things  which  I  have 
enumerated  it  will  do. 

I  am  supported,  and  I  find  some  con- 
solation—If  that  is  the  right  word— or 
reassurance  In  the  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions which  I  have  reached  about  It.  and 
as  I  have  stated  about  the  bill,  because 
I  am  supported  and  reinforced  in  these 
views  by  the  opinions  of  others. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  then  I  wish  to  proceed  to 
indicate  in  a  small  way.  at  least,  the 
support  of  the  reinforcements  about 
which  I  have  spoken. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  revert  to 
the  subject  about  which  I  was  question- 
ing the  Senator  a  short  time  ago.  as  to 
the  right  to  set  voter  qualifications.  At 
that  time.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  tiie 
same  language  was  carried  in  two  dif- 
ferent amendments. 

I  have  since  refreshed  my  recollection 
by  looking  up  the  amendments. 

The  one  in  which  the  exact  wording 
was  quoted  was  the  17th  amendment 
which  came  of  course— as  the  Senator 
has  indicated— long  after  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment,  which  might 
have  been  cited  by  someone  as  giving  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  change 
qualifications.  .  .  w  t  v,»,q 

The  other  amendment  to  which  I  haa 
reference  was  the  19th  amendment,  re- 
lating to  woman's  suffrage. 

I  find  that  I  was  in  error  in  stating 
that  the  exact  language  was  quoted  in 
that  amendment. 

The  point  I  really  had  In  my  mind  was 
that  a  change  was  made  In  the  voting 
qualifications  but  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  saw  flt^ln 
fact  It  recognized  the  necessity— to  make 
that  change  through  a  constitutional 
amendment,  rather  than  simply  by  a 
simple  congressional  enactment;  is  that 

not  correct?  _       ^       .        . 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     The    Senator   is 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  they 
confirmed  the  idea  that  Congress  did  not 
have  the  right  to  change  the  voter  qual- 
ifications by  simple  enactment,  but  could 
do  it  only  through  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  had  to  be  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course  that  is 
correct.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be 
done.  If  the  pending  bill  is  supported 
by  the  moral  persuasion  that  Its  propo- 
nents argue  for  it,  in  behalf  of  arid 
justification  for  it.  the  Constitution  di- 
rects the  way  that  goal  may  be  achieved. 
It  Is  not  by  the  usurpation  of  powers 
which  have  been  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people.  The  proper  way  to 
do  It  Is  by  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  had  that  Issue  before  us.    It  was 
debated  for  several  years.   If  the  Senator 
will  recall.  It  was  debated  In  connection 
with  the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax.    I  never 
thought  the  Federal  Goverrunent  had  the 
power  by  congressional  act  to  prohibit  a 
State  from  requiring  a  form  of  registra- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax.  which.  In  my  State,  was  only  a 
dollar,  a  minimum  amount.    The  money 
went  into  a  common  school  fund,  from 
which  Negro  children  received  benefits  in 
ratio  to  the  Negro  school  population  of 
the  State.   That  has  been  changed.    It 
has  been  changed  by  constitutional  proc- 
esses, by  amending  the  Constitution.  The 
people  had  a  right  to  do  it  that  way.    If 
a  strong  majority  of  the  American  people 
favor  the  proposals  in  the  bill,  which  are 
at  least  of  a  questionable  character  as 
related    to   constitutional    authority,    a 


method  is  provided.  Those  who  seek  to 
achieve  those  goals,  without  risking 
doing  violence  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment, ought  to  pursue  that  course.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  force  through  leg- 
islation contrary  to  the  Constitution,  to 
achieve  the  goals  that  they  wish  to 
achieve,  they  should  take  the  course  of 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  brief  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.    I  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  17th  amendment,  for  the 
direct  election  of  Senators,  and  the  19th 
amendment  were  adopted  long  after  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment.    Is  it 
not  correct  to  say  that  with  reference  to 
the  poll  tax.  the  right  of  States  to  levy 
a  poll  tax  for  the  qualification  of  electors 
was  debated  year  after  year,  but  Con- 
gress declined,  year  after  year,  to  accept 
a  simple  congressional  enactment?    Last 
year,  on  the  other  hand.  Congress  rati- 
fied the  principle  we  have  been  talking 
about  by  providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  the  States  should  be  free 
to  use  that  form  of  registration.  In  my 
States  it  benefited  both  races  and  treated 
everyone  equaUy.  There  was  no  dis- 
crimination in  a  poU  tax.  Every  person 
who  wished  to  vote  had  to  pay  it.  It  went 
into  a  common  fund,  which  was  distrib- 
uted, pro  rata,  as  between  the  races  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  children. 

I  saw  nothing  wrong  with  it.    I  op- 
posed   the    constitutional    amendment. 
However.  I  remind  the  sponsors  of  the 
pending  bill  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  south- 
em  Senator  whose  resolution  for  sub- 
mitting the  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  States  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
It  was  a  southern  Senator,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  tMr. 
Holland],  who  led  in  the  direction  of 
observing  and  preserving  constitutional 
government  on  that  issue.    It  Is  today  a 
part    of    the    Constitution.      It    was 
achieved,  not  In  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, not  by  the  usurpation  of  powers, 
but  by  constitutional  processes,  which 
are  available  to  those  who  feel  that  there 
is  such  moral  persuasion  in  this  issue 
that  these  goals  should  be  achieved. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  What  the  Senator 
says  with  regard  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  correct.  The  proponents 
should  try  the  constitutional  amendment 
route  with  respect  to  the  subject  we  are 
discussing,  just  as  was  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  poll  tax.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  the  poll  tax  came  about  In  the 
various  States?  Does  the  Senator  recall 
how  It  came  about? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  probably  is  more  f  amiUar 
with  that  point.  I  wish  he  would  illumi- 
nate it  for  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  During  Reconstruc- 
tion days,  when  most  of  the  Southern 
States  were  controlled  by  the  colored 
race,  the  legislatures,  which  were  also 
controlled  by  the  colored  race,  passed 


constitutional      amendments.    I     know 
that  was  done  in  my  State,  in   1868. 
There  was  put  into  the  State  constitu- 
tion at  that  time  what  is  known  as  a 
poll  tax.     The  provision  was   also  put 
into  the  constitution  that  the  money  col- 
lected from  the  poll  tax  should  be  used 
in  the  school  district  where  the  money 
was  collected,  and  used  for  school  pur- 
poses.   We  repealed  the  poll  tax  a  few 
years  ago.  in  the  late  1940's.    We  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  the  people,  and 
they  voted  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  poll  tax.    In  many 
other  Southern  States  the  poll  tax  was 
made    effective    during    Reconstruction 
days.   Of  course  it  served  very  little  pur- 
pose, in  that  it  coUected  very  UtUe  money 
for  the  schools.   It  got  to  the  point  where 
schools  cost  so  much  to  build  and  main- 
tain, that  the  poll  tsuc  did  not  amount  to 
very  much.    It  did  not  do  much  harm  to 
wipe  It  out. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  After  all.  it  was  a 
token  of  citizenship,  and  of  one's  inter- 
est in  government  and  one's  willingness 
to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    It  was  simply  a 
token  of  citizenship,  which  entitled  one 
to  share  In  the  burden  of  educational 
programs  which  the  State  had  provided. 
That  is  the  way  It  operated  In  my  State. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Before  the  Income 
tax  was  put  Into  effect,  about  1913,  we 
had  no  way  of  collecting  taxes  from  many 
people.    Many  people  did  not  own  real 
estate,   and  no  sales  tax  was  in  effect. 
Therefore,  many  people  paid  no  taxes 
whatever.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    That  is  true.   That 
is  not  the  Issue  here.    However,  that  is- 
sue was  resolved  In  the    pn«)er  way. 
That  is  the  only  reason  I  have  mentioned 
It.    There  is  a  proper  and  effective  way 
to  do  it.   If  the  issue  before  us  today  has 
the  moral  persuasion  claimed  for  it,  it 
can  be  victorious  in  the  constitutional 
processes  that  are  provided,  rather  than 
through  a  subterfuge  procedure  which 
would  bypass  the  Constitution  and  usurp 
powers  which  the  Constitution  reserved 
to  the  people  and  to  the  several  States. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  xmdertake  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  section  4  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  with  respect,  spe- 
cifically, as  to  whether  or  not  It  proposes 
to  define  the  qualifications  of  an  elector. 
Section  4  of  article  I  reads: 

The  Times,  Places  and  manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Kegu- 
lations,  except  a«  to  the  Places  of  chusing 
Senators. 

This  section  deals  with  the  time  of 
holding  elections,  the  places  of  holding 
them,  and  the  maimer.  What  is  the  con- 
notation of  the  word  "manner"  as  used 
in  this  section?  Does  It  deal  with  the 
qualifications  of  electors? 
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Mr  McCLELLAN.  "Manner."  I  thirk. 
would  deal  with  whether  the  election  pe 
by  secret  ballot  or  written  baUot.  or 
whatever  means  Is  used  to  indicate'^a 
choice.  That  is  the  "manner"— the 
manner  in  which  one  indicates  a  choi^. 

In  the  Senate,  when  a  question  iS  sub- 
mitted, the  manner  of  voting  is  by  either 
a  voice  vote  or  a  teller  vote.  That  is  tie 
manner  of  voting. 

I  think  the  reservation  of  power  or 
delegation  of  power  is  provided  for  Con- 
gress to  fix  the  manner,  if  Congress 
wishes  to  fix  it.  That  is  the  manner  of 
voting.  The  provision  says  nothing 
about   qualifications.  I 

If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  hteid 
qualifications  in  mind,  the  word  is  si;n- 
ple-  everyone  knew  what  It  meant.  AH 
they  would  have  had  to  do  would  be  to 
use  it.  But  evidently  they  did  not  mean 
qualifications. 

The  difference  in  terminology  used  in 
the  respective  constitutional  revisionsL  it 
seems  to  me.  makes  it  obvious  that 
authors  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
tended  to  differentiate  between  the 
thority  to  regulate  the  manner  of  hoi 
Federal  elections  and  the  authority 
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he 
n- 
,u- 
ng 
to 


prescribe  qualifications  of  voters  partici- 
pating therein.  I 

It  is  also  equally  obvious  that  wfcen 
they  used  the  word  "manner"  in  article 
I.  section  4.  they  were  referring  to  the 
mode  of  voting:  that  is.  the  method  by 
which  qualified  voters  would  express 
their  choice  among  the  candidates,  iind 
not  to  the  "who"  of  voting.  That  is  my 
interpretation  of  the  use  of  the  woi-ds. 
I  have  had  some  remarks  prepared  on 
this  subject  for  possible  use  at  a  later 

date.  ^     .  , 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Have  any  decisions 
been  rendered  by  the  courts  on  this  par- 
ticular subject? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    I  have  not  read  the 
decisions,   but    I   believe    the   Suprime 
Court  would  certainly  have  to  stretct^  its 
neck  a  long  distance  to  hold  that  i  the 
word  "manner"  meant  "qualificat'-ons. 
"Manner"  refers  to  action.    "Qualifica- 
tions" refers  to  something  that  is  still 
not  an  action;  it  refers  to  a  condition 
that    exists.    "Manner"    refers    to    the 
meaning  of  the  act. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    McCLELLAN 
moment. 

I  have  cited  one  case  in  another  ad- 
dress I  intend  to  give  at  another  time. 
In  that  address.  I  shall  say : 

\1  though  uot  an  issue  In  the  case  cf  Ex 
Parte  Clarice.  100  U.S.  399.  418.  decld«d  in 
1880  Justice  Field  there  took  occasion  to 
present  a  moet  cogent  analysis  of  the  term 
"manner"  as  used  in  article  I.  section  4  and 
its  relevance  to  the  reg\ilatlon  of  voter  (lual- 
Iflcatlons  as  provided  In  article  I,  sectlc^  2. 

In  describing  the  scope  of  article  I.  sejctlon 
4,  Justice  Field  said: 

"The  power  vested  In  Congress  Is  to  alter 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  or  "to  make  new  ones,  is  to 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  the 
elections.  Those  which  relate  to  the  times 
and  places  wUl  seldom  require  any  afllrma- 
tlve  action  beyond  their  designation.  And 
regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  holding 
them  cannot  ext«nd  beyond  the  designation 
of  the  mode  In  which  the  will  of  the  yoters 
shall  be  expressed  and  ascertained  "" 


Mr.  President. 


I  will  yield    n  a 


will 


That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  defining  my 
terminology.  I  quote  further  from  the 
decision  of  Justice  Field : 

The  power  does  not  authorize  Congress  to 
determine  who  shall  participate  In  the  elec- 
tion, or  what  shall  be  the  qualification  of 
voters. 

That  was  the  decision  of  one  of  the 
learned  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1880.  The  Constitution  has  not  been 
changed  in  that  respect  since  then.  Jus- 
tice Field  continued: 

These  are  matters  not  pertaining  to  or  in- 
volved In  the  manner  of  holding  the  election, 
and  their  regulation  rests  exclusively  with 
the  States. 

I  realize  that  today,  in  modern  times, 
the  courts  digress  from  the  constitution- 
al provisions  and  say  that  the  modern 
situations  of  the  day  demand  that  we  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  in  this  way  or 
that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
the  implication  of  many  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  recent  times. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Court  would  say 
on  this  question  now.  It  may  say  that 
"manner"  means  "qualifications."  It 
would  never  mean  that  anywhere  else 
tiian  possibly  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  "manner." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  I  originally 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield,  I  intended 
to  ask  him  that  very  question:  if  the 
Supreme  Court  had  not,  in  decisions, 
drawn  a  clear  line  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent provisions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  did  at  that  time. 
As  to  what  the  Court  would  say  today, 
I  would  not  venture  an  opinion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  Court  had  clearly  ex- 
pressed  itself  and  that  the  Senator's 
interpretation  was  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  pre- 
pared anything  on  that  issue  in  this  ad- 
dress. I  intend  to  cover  it  in  another 
speech.  I  had  forgotten  about  this  spe- 
cific case.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Court  has  said  anything  on  this  subject 
since  that  time  or  has  changed  its  mind 
since  that  time.  But  in  those  days, 
which  were  nearer  the  time  when  the 
Constitution  was  wTitten,  "manner" 
meant  "manner,"  and  "qualifications" 
meant  "qualifications."  Those  words 
might  mean  something  else  today  if  they 
were  to  be  interpreted  by  the  present 
Supreme  Court.  But  in  the  days  when 
the  Constitution  was  written  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  the  learned 
Judges  knew  the  difference  between  the 
meaning  of  "manner"  and  the  meaning 
of  "qualifications." 

Mr.  President,  a  short  while  ago  when 
I  yielded  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman] 
in  the  course  of  my  prepared  address.  I 
said  that  the  bill  would  do  a  number  of 
things  in  spite  of  the  claims  made  for 
it.  A  number  of  adverse  and  objection- 
able results  would  occur  despite  the 
claim  made  for  the  bill  by  its  propo- 
nents. I  stated  that  in  respect  to  the 
assertions  of  what  the  bill  would  do, 
and  in  spite  of  the  claims  made  for  it 
by  its  advocates.  I  had  found  consolation 


and  support  in  the  views  of  others,  and 
that  I  had  found  reinforcement  in  my 
position  in  high  places.  I  now  wish  to 
refer  to  some  of  those  briefly. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  in  my  State  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Todd  Harrison.  He  lives 
in  Blytheville,  Ark.  He  is  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  second  judicial  district 
of  Arkansas.  Some  years  ago  his  father 
served  in  the  same  position.  I  knew  his 
father  well.  The  letter,  in  two  sentences, 
concisely,  fairly  and  potently  sums  up 
the  proposed  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  American  citizen  who  is  im- 
partial and  who  tries  to  view  the  bill 
in  all  of  its  legal  implications  and  its 
practical  consequences.  The  letter  is 
dated  April  8.  1964.  and  is  addressed  to 
me  I  point  out  that  the  writer  is  not 
a  man  of  prejudice  with  hatred  in  his 
heart.    He  wrote  the  following  letter: 
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No  right  Is  more  ancient,  sacred,  and  secure 
than  man's  right  to  work,  to  take  the  profit 
from  his  work,  to  buy  with  these  profits 
property  of  his  own  choosing,  to  hold,  man- 
age and  control  the  use  of  his  own  property, 
and  he  has  always  had  the  privilege  of  the 
protection  of  the  police  and  the  courts  of 
this  land  to  make  this  right  absolutely 
secure. 

In  the  next  sentence,  Mr.  Harrison 

said: 

I  wish  to  personally  conunend  you  and  to 
thank  you  as  a  representative  of  all  the  good 
people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  opposing 
the  attempt  now  being  made  by  our  Federal 
Government  to  abolish.  Infringe,  and  radical- 
ly diminish  this  right. 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  is  somewhat 
of  a  sample  of  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  from  my  State.  Of  course, 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  citizens  of  all  States,  as  was  demon- 
strated a  few  days  ago  in  an  election  up 
in  Wisconsin.  But  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  my  State,  I  am  confident, 
feel  as  that  citizen  has  expressed  it. 

That  is  their  view.  That  is  their  In- 
terpretation of  the  proposed  legislation. 
They  feel  deeply  about  it.  I  have  heard 
the  statements  of  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue  who  feel  very  deeply. 
No  doubt  they  do.  I  do  not  question 
their  feeling.  I  do  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  many  of  them.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  say  that  there  are  many  good 
and  intelligent  people  who  do  not  harbor 
hatred.  Ul  will,  and  bad  faith  toward 
their  fellow  men  in  any  sense,  and  who 
believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  believe  that  there  are  rights 
in  it  which  are  inherent  in  freedom  and 
that  cannot  be  alienated.  Those  rights 
of  personal  liberty  are  being  placed  In 
jeopardy  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Since  I  started  speaking  I  received  a 
telegram  from  three  of  my  constituents. 
I  shall  read  the  telegram  into  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  and  I  shall  follow  it  with  some  other 
quotations  in  a  moment.  I  emphasize 
that  good  people  throughout  the  land — 
a  majority  in  my  State— feel  that  this 
legislation  is  evil  in  its  consequences,  in 
its  abuse  of  power,  in  its  usurpation  of 
power,  and  in  the  abuses  that  can  be 
made  of  this  power. 

The  telegram  is  from  some  business 
people  in  my  State.    It  reads  as  follows: 
In  this  grave  national  crisis  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  tell  you  that  we  Join  with  mlllionfl 


of  other  American  citizens,  North  and  South, 
In  supporting  your  Inspired  fight  against  the 
strangling  Federal  octopus  In  the  form  of 
the  so-called  civil  rights  bill.  The  passage 
of  this  bin  would  be  the  last  step  In  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Individual  rights 
and  freedoms  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought  and  died  and  left  to  us  as  our  most 
cherished  heritage.  It  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  preserve  these  same  rights  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  future  generations  of 
Americans.  Be  confident  and  know  our  con- 
stant prayers  are  with  you  until  final  victory. 


Assuming  that  today  will  be  a  14 -hour 
session,  I  could  send  to  my  ofiQce  and  ob- 
tain letters  which  were  received  by  me 
from  constituents  in  my  State.  I  could 
read  telegrams  such  as  this.  I  could  oc- 
cupy the  remainder  of  today's  session  in 
reading  letters  and  telegrams.  But  I 
shall  not  do  so.  I  know  that  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  could  ob- 
tain letters  and  telegrams  from  their  files 
and  occupy  all  of  our  time  tomorrow  in 
reading  letters  and  telegrams  which 
support  their  side  of  the  issue. 

I  merely  mention  this  to  emphasize 
the  division  of  opinion,  and  to  point  out 
that  there  are  those  who  conscientiously 
believe  and  feel,  as  I  do,  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  bad. 

I  stated  I  was  supported  in  the  con- 
clusions I  have  reached  about  this  bill 
by  the  views  of  others.  I  further  stated 
that  I  found  reinforcement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  statements  made 
by  people  who  today  occupy  high  places 
in  Government.  There  is  no  ofiQce 
higher  in  our  political  life  than  that  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Presidency  was  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate— and,  we  have  had  these  issues  up 
from  time  to  time — he  had  some  views 
-  about  this  character  of  legislation.  He 
expressed  those  views.  They  are  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  for  all  to 
read.  They  have  not  been  obliterated 
by  any  changes  since  then.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the 
Senate. 

Some  of  the  statements  by  our  now- 
President.  and  our  then-colleague  in  the 
Senate,  have  been  quoted  before  in  the 
debate.  I  may  repeat  some  of  them. 
But  I  am  sure  I  will  have  some  quota- 
tions that  have  not  heretofore,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  given  in  the  debate. 

When  our  distinguished  President  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  on 
March  9,  1949,  daring  debate  on  a  mo- 
tion to  change  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate,  speaking  at  that  particular  point 
of  the  FEPC  proposal,  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  provision, 
that  was  then  being  advocated  as  a  leg- 
islative remedy  for  one  of  the  same  al- 
leged situations  that  title  VII  of  this  bill 
seeks  to  correct,  the  then  Senator  John- 
son, of  Texas  stated : 

This,  to  me.  Is  the  least  meritorious  pro- 
posal In  the  whole  civil  rights  program.  To 
my  way  of  thinking.  It  is  this  simple:  If  the 
Federal  Government  can  by  law  tell  me 
whom  I  shall  employ.  It  can  likewise  tell  my 
prospective  employees  for  whom  they  must 
work.  If  the  law  can  compel  me  to  em- 
ploy a  Negro,  It  can  compel  that  Negro  to 
work  for  me.  It  might  even  tell  him  how 
long  and  how  hard  he  would  have  to  work. 
As  I  see  It,  such  a  law  would  do  nothing  more 
than  enslave  a  minority. 


He  further  stated: 

Such  a  law  would  necessitate  a  system  of 
Federal  police  officers  such  as  we  have  never 
before  seen. 

I  am  quoting  statements  of  the  now- 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  once 
occupied  a  position  in  this  body. 

Moral  rights  and  wrongs  have  not 
changed  since  then.  Whatever  was  right 
then  is  right  today;  whatever  was  wrong 
then  is  wrong  today.  The  rights  and 
wrongs  have  not  changed. 

Senator  Johnson  was  right  in  the  con- 
clusions that  he  had  reached  then  and 
in  the  views  that  he  expressed  at  that 
time.  I  thought  he  was  right  then.  I 
have  not  changed  my  opinion.  I  tliink 
he  was  right  then.  I  think  the  views  he 
expressed  then  are  correct  now. 

The  then  Senator  Johnson  further 
stated : 


It  would  require  the  policing  of  every  busi- 
ness institution,  every  transaction  made  be- 
tween an  employer  and  employee,  and.  vir- 
tually, every  hour  of  an  employer's  and  em- 
ployee's association  while  at  work. 

He  then  stated : 

I  can  only  hope  sincerely  that  the  Senate 
win  never  be  called  upon  to  entertain  seri- 
ously any  such  proposal  again. 

Mr.  President,  his  wish,  his  hope,  his 
expectation  did  not  materialize.  They 
were  in  vain.  The  proposal  is  before  us 
again  in  a  rather  vicious  form.  The  pro- 
posal which  our  now  President,  when  he 
was  a  Senator,  said  he  sincerely  hoped 
the  Senate  would  never  be  called  upon  to 
entertain  seriously  again.  Is  once  more 
before  it. 

Mr.  President  (Mr,  Inouye  in  the 
chair),  those  were  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  only  a  few  years  ago. 
That  is  not  all  that  he  said  in  that  ad- 
dress. He  said,  among  other  things, 
speaking  of  cloture. 

I  cannot  embrace  any  freedom  which  de- 
mands as  the  terms  of  Its  existence  the  Im- 
prisonment of  another  and  more  precious 
freedom. 


The  pursuit  of  happiness,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  precious  freedom.  The  pursuit 
of  a  livelihood,  to  earn  support  for  one's 
family,  is  a  precious  freedom. 

A  man  can.  by  his  ingenuity,  his  skill, 
and  probably  by  his  thrift,  industry  and 
frugality — possibly      denying       himself 
many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  at  least, 
and  some  of  the  necessities — accumulate 
a  little  capital  so  that  he  can  go  into 
business,  not  only  to  earn  a  profit  and  a 
livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family,  but 
also  to  create  and  provide  jobs  which 
will  permit  others  to  pursue  a  livelihood. 
Mr.  President,  that  man  has  some  right 
in  what  he  creates  in  a  free  country.    He 
might  not  have  such  a  right  in  a  Com- 
munist system  of  society,  but  in  America 
he  has  some  right.    He  creates  it.    He 
denies  himself.    By  industry  and  thrift 
he  builds  and  accumulates  a  business.    It 
is  his,  so  long  as  he  does  not  use  it  to  the 
injury  of  others.    He  hsul  to  use  some 
ingenuity  to  get  aheswi.    He  had  to  exer- 
cise some  judgment. 

Now  he  has  created  jobs.  What  is 
proposed  by  this  bill?  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  inject  Itself  into  his 
business  and  tell  him,  "You  cannot  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  race,  color,  na- 


tional origin,  sex,  and  so  forth,  as  to 
whom  you  shall  employ." 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  essential  to 
the  success  of  his  business  that  he  make 
some  discrimination.  If  he  is  a  mer- 
chant, he  may  very  well  desire  to  solicit 
and  invite  and  procure  the  patronage 
of  a  large  Baptist  element  in  the  com- 
munity. He  has  an  opportunity  to  em- 
ploy a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  of  com- 
parably equsd  talents  but  he  says,  "I  be- 
lieve I  should  hire  a  Baptist  to  work  for 
me  in  this  Baptist  community,  to  appeal 
to  them,  in  order  to  get  their  business." 
But  if  the  bill  is  enacted  and  the  mer- 
chant violates  the  law,  he  is  subject  to 
injunction  if  he  does  not  obey  it.  What 
is  wrong  with  it? 

We  could  reverse  the  situation  and 
say  that  the  merchant  wished  to  get  the 
Methodist  trade.  Why  should  he  not  be 
permitted  to  employ  a  clerk  or  a  sales- 
man who  is  a  Methodist? 

SupF>ose  he  wishes  to  get  the  Negro 
trade,  because  of  the  large  Negro  popu- 
lation in  his  trade  area.  Why  should 
he  not  have  the  right  to  employ  a  Negro 
to  solicit  that  business,  rather  than  a 
white  man  of  equal  ability  who  wants  a 
Job? 

What  is  freedom?  We  are  proposing 
to  take  some  of  it  away  In  this  bill.  It 
is  not  all  color  or  all  race.  But  this 
question  can  be  carried  to  the  point — 
and  it  is  broad  enough  now — to  prohibit 
exactly  what  I  have  said.  The  only 
thing  anyone  could  do  to  remain  Immune 
would  be  to  refuse  to  employ  an  atheist 
under  the  bill;  otherwise  there  could  be 
no  discrimination,  no  exercise  of  judg- 
ment by  the  owner  who  created  the  job 
in  the  first  place.  He  would  be  stripped 
of  his  rights.  He  has  created  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  his.  He  is  not  abusing  it. 
He  is  not  misusing  it.  He  wishes  only  to 
further  his  business  interests  by  doing 
that  which  is  best  and  which  today  is 
legal — and  he  has  a  right  to  do  that. 

Now  we  propose  to  step  in  and  say, 
"You  caimot  do  it."  The  bill  does  not 
define  what  color  is.    What  is  color? 

One  person  may  be  born  in  a  country 
of  one  color  and  another  person  in  an- 
other country  of  another  color.  The  biU 
defines  nothing.  It  leaves  the  situation 
in  a  hodgepodge.  Anyone  could  say 
anything  and  not  be  wrong;  or  one  could 
say  exactly  the  reverse  and  be  right. 
One  cannot  tell  from  this  bill  what  is 
intended  in  that  respect. 
What  is  a  Negro? 

If  he  Is  55  percent  white  and  45  per- 
cent Negro,  what  is  he,  then,  white  or 
Negro,  under  this  bill? 

The  bill  contains  no  definition.  I  do 
not  know  what  interpretation  would  be 
placed  upon  it.  It  is  subject  to  the 
whims,  views,  and  caprices  of  those  who 
may  hereafter  interpret  it.  The  pro- 
ponents are  not  willing  to  state  in  the 
bill  what  it  Is  and  what  it  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     I  should   like   to 


finish  quoting  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  further  stated : 
Freedom  is  not  something  which  can  be 
subtracted   In   one   place  and   added   some- 
where else. 
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That  is  what  he  said  when  he  was 

""  wf Sol^'se  to  subtract  freedom  froin 
th^man  who  creates  it.  and  subtract]  a 
riKhrfrom  the  one  who  created  the  bu^- 
nli  anS^reated  the  Job^  "  t'h^Tsty 
to  subtract  from  him  the  ^ght  to  sky 
whom    he    shall    employ.  ^That    rlgni 
wouS  be  transferred  to  the  appHcaiit^ 
?Se  applicant  would  be  given  a  le^al 
S^httS  something  that  he  did  not  create 
and  to  which  he  has  no  right  af  d Jo  ti  Je^ 
He  would  be  given  soniething  that  he  d^d 
not  help  create  or  contribute  to  In  a^y 
way      It  is  there  not  because  of  hUn 
u  Kthere  in  spite  of  him.    It  is  propo$ed 
1  .uhtract  freedom  from  the  emploJ;er 
^ndtTa'nif"   a  right  to  a  P-son  v,ho 
has  created  nothing.     Is  that  justifce  ^ 
Is   that   the    dignity    of   man?     W^at 

'^Tman  is  supposed  to  have  a  little  Jig- 
nit^  ?n  Sis  o^^-n.  If  he  creates  something- 
hPi<f  supposed  to  have  some  right  ihit. 
some  beSt  to  it.  some  vested  intijest 

^^^^  President  of  the  United  States 
wh?n  hfwas  a  U.S.  Senator,  recogni^e^ 
Sttfact.   iq^o^dhi^langiag^.   Ia|ote 
further  from  his  speech.   He  saia. 

Se  ^vil  rights  proposals,  we  are  not  si^alc 
ing  against  the  Negro  race. 

Mr     President.    I    am    not    spea^J^g 

«^;riSe  ra^^wo^nc^S^thir. 

T^i^^l  "^rS^  Howevtr  Vt 
nroXon  is  in  the  bill  for  one  reason  or 
Ser.  Of  course  it  is  intend^  t^wo^^^^^ 
there  I  further  quote  from  Presiaent 
^olSsons   statement    when   he   was   a 

Senator:  ^ 

we  are  not  attempting  to  keep  allite  the 

old  flames  of  hate  and  bigotry. 
That  is  what  he  said.    He  went  fur- 

^We  are.  Instead,  trying  to  prevent  thc»e 

S.  It  to^'compll.1.  -hat  »  mansi  want 
to  do  tor  the  Negro. 

When  I  make  my  comments  about  the 
hiiiSiav  Ind  what  it  does.  I  ant  sup- 
^rt^SiS^orced.  and  my  v^^on^l 
fortmed  by  what  the  President  6f  the 
uSteJ  StaLs  said  when  he  was  a  Sena- 
tor.   He  said  more.    He  said: 

We  are  trying  to  tell  the  Senate  "i^t  wltii 
all  S^rslncerlty  we  can  command^but  it 
tims  that  ears  and  minds  were  lolig  ago 
closed.  I 

I  am  supported  and  reinforced  In  Uje 
txiition  I  have  taken,  as  expressed  here 
?SS  m  my  own  views,  by  the  views  and 
^e^^of  senator  Johnson  w^en  he 
«;at  with  us  in  this  body.  I 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  $enator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  $enator 
for  ^eldSg^  I  commend  him  highly  for 
'Z  ana^  of  the  FEPC  Provl^^J  In  the 
bUl  If  I  correctly  understand  him  his 
SterpretaUon  of  the  FEPC  par^  of  the 
biU-and  I  beUeve  he  Is  correct  In  W5 
^rpretaUon— is  that  we  are  ^ked  to 
f^Tl  S^^  that  would  prohibit  and 


nrevent  through  Government  action  any 
freedom  of  choice  that  the  owner  or 
oirator  of  a  small  manufacturing  plant 
S  have  in  choosing  his  employ^. 
XSsociates.  and  his  coworkers,  so  far 
STconsiderations  were  based  on  race  re- 
Ugion.  color,  or  naUonal  origin.    Is  that 

"""Sn'McCLELLAN.     The   Senator   is 

'°Sf  STENNIS.  When  we  do  that,  are 
we  not  invading  a  man's  basic  funda- 
mental, and  what  J  ^o^-^f^^^^^^f  jjf ^^'n 
spntial  right  to  freedom  to  make  his  own 
declitorS'and  to  mold  ^^  own  bikings 
and  to  carry  on  his  own  fn  fprise?  Are 
we  not  striking  at  the  vitals  of  his  free 

"^^Sr  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is 
rnrrect  I  have  emphasized  that  point. 
I  siragain  that  the  business  itself  was 
bxSt  by  the  man's  decisions.  If/  f  ^to 
mTke  decisions,  his  judgment  Ws  wis- 
dom, and  not  by  a  Government  order  or 

^^f'sTENNIS.  Is  that  not  the  very 
basic  principle  and  bedrock  of  the  free 

^^r  M^C^lS^N.    It  is  freedom^^ 
UT.  STENNIS.     It  is  nectary  for  a 

Mr  STENNIS.  If  I  Uved  in  the  Sen- 
at.or  s  State  where  he  had  a  mani^ac- 
?S  S  of  this  kind,  even  though  we 
we^'goJ^  friends  and  had  ^now-  ^ach 
other  all  our  lives,  would  I  have  any 
ri?ht  t^  be  employed  by  the  Senator  in 
hS  UttVe  manufacturing  Plant?  Wo^JdL 
Is  a  citizen,  have  a  civil  rigf  J?  ^^ 
engaged  by  the  Senator  in  his  private 

^M/1fcclkLAN.  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
ha^e  a  rightlolemand  the  fruits  of  an- 
^fhpr  mans  ingenuity,  his  enterprise,  his 
?nSSt^  hisTrift.  his  frugality.  Many 
S^S^eS^s  and  private  Jobs  ^ere^Jf  .^^^ 
by  the  ingenuity  of  one  man  or  by  the 
Seenuity  of  corporate  Interests  that  as- 
Sed  themselves  together,  and  In  that 

^  I^  we ty  ffi  a  man  who  works  and 
laborlaSi  saves  and  Invests  and  uses 
hlTiudgment  to  build  a  little  business 
^d  to  e^and  it.  and  in  that  way  to  pro- 
^de  lote    cannot  make  decisioris.  but 
^«t  instead  we  will  establish  a  bureau 
fn  wiSSS)^  DC.  in  the  centralized 
g^ovTiSSfnf  to  supervise  those  decisions 
Ind  to^eto  them,  and  to  enjoin  him  and 
?o  Stop  him.  we  take  away    r^  ^ 
something  that  the  founders  of  this  Na 

nr'TT^s'^'l^I  -^ierstand  the 
Senatof^^tly.  we  apparently  have 
the  shoe  on  the  wrong  foot.    As  a  pros 
S^t??e  employee.  I  have  no  ^^^^^^^^^ 
to  have  the  Senator  give  me  a  Job^He 
mav  give  it  to  me  or  he  may  not.  as  he 
STc^S  but  no  right  i.  f  olatedjn^ittier 
case     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shoe  i5 
o^the  other  foot.     The  Senator  would 
have  the  right  as  the  operator  of  that 
Sttle  bu!ln^  to  choose  whom  he  wished 
to  employ.     I  might  be  otherwise  quaU- 


fied  but  I  might  be  an  older  man  than 

the  Senator  wished  to  hire. 

Mr    McCLELLAN.     There   might  be 
mJny  re^ns.    There  are  differences  In 
Sie  personalities  of  people.     Two  men 
Si'ghtS  eligible  for  a  Job  ^n  the  sense  of 
qualifications.     They    might   have    the 
qualifications  to  apply  for  the  Job_    One 
man  might  be  a  littie  superior  to  the 
Xr.  but  the  one  who  had  the  superior 
quaimcations  might  have  some  undeslr- 
abfe  quirks  of  personality,  whether  he 
was  black  or  white.  Methodist  or  Baptist 
catholic  or  Jew.    He  might  have  some 
nuirks  of  character  that  would  influence 
?he  jud^ent  of  an  employer  In  employ- 

^ThS"  quirks  would  Influence  an  em- 
ploye? ^  determining  whether  he  would 
Soy  one  or  the  other  to  best  help  1^ 
promote   the    success   of    h^    bustoe^. 
That  is  the  business  aspect  of  the  ques 
Son    lliat  Is  an  employer's  privilege  and 
rlgm     W  we  take  away  from  an  Indus- 
Sious  man.  partnership,  or  corporation 
the  right  to  select  employees  we  shaUde- 
strov  much  of  the  Incentive  that  has  been 
respoSe    for   America's   Phenomenal 
growth  and  for  tiie  development  of  the 
Ire^test  society  on  earth,  wher^  jnor| 
freedom  and  more  personal  liberty  are 
eSoyed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world^ 
Tdo  not  want  to  subtract  f  rom  or  beg^ 
to  whittie  them  away.    I  should  l^e  to 
make  tiiem  more  secure  ratiier  than  to 
diminish  them.    But  by  sterting  tn  the 
way  that  is  proposed  by  the  bill,  we  stwu 
Se  whittling  those  freedoms  away     We 
^auTeThe  day  we  do  It.  because  ^t  wm 
be  only  a  beginning.    This  bUl  will  not  be 
me  end.    It  will  not  fully  satisfy  or  fuUy 
appease  Its   advocates      There   wUl  be 
more  such  legislation  to  come.    What  Is 
before  us  now  is  too  much;  it  should  ^e 
^?Sd  now.    It  cannot  be  stopped  after 
it  gains  too  much  momentum. 

If  we  set  a  precedent  by  passing  this 
biS  o^hefbills  will  follow.  Th^b^^^^,» 
big  foot  in  the  door.  The  door  will  fine- 
ly bT  opened,  and  tiien  what  will  we 
havV^  we  will  have  tiie  difference  be- 
?wlen  our  society  and  soci^ety  under  a 
dictatorship.    It  is  our  society  that  we 

has  a  right  to  make  people  do  tills  or 
SJti  that  it  is  Government  PoUcy;  that 

JSere  should  be  a  ^o^^'^^^^'^Z 
to  make  people  do  thus  Mid  sa  ^t  Is 
where  we  are  driving.  That  Is  the  phl- 
To^phy  of  government,  which  do  not  al- 

low  freedom  today. 

O^y  yesterday,  according  to  news  re- 
ports, the  premier  of  the  greatest  Com- 
munist country  in  the  world  admitted 
that  communism  was  in  trouble.    Why? 
Because  tiiere  is  no  ^cent  ve  f  or  the  in- 
dividual to  exercise  his  talents  with  the 
hope  of  reward  for  his  energy    for  Ws 
enterprise,  for  his  industry,  for  his  tl^if t. 
f or  iS  frUality.    He  serves  ttie  stat^ 
not  hSiseS^  If  we  let  tiie  state  regulate 
SSd  cSol  our  lives  and  our  businesses, 
we  shall  be  serving  the  state. 

The  bill  goes  much  further  thaji  some 
persons  are  wUling  to  acknowledge  to- 
day,   surely  it  should  be  debated. 

The  right  way  to  act.  as  I  said  earlier 
in^  remiks.  tf  It  is  desired  to  dp  tliese 
thlSsTnot  t^  subvert  the  Constitution: 
SiJSd  we  should  follow  tiie  procedure 
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that  was  followed  in  connection  with  the 
poll  tax  issue.  If  the  American  people 
agree  with  what  is  proposed,  they  can 
adopt  such  policies  and  reach  the  goals 
sought  by  the  constitutional  processes 
of  amendment  of  that  great  charter. 
That  is  the  way  to  act.  if  the  people 
decide  that  what  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Pursuing  the  matter 
further,  let  us  consider  where  the  right 
is.  If  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  operator  of  a  business 
must  hire  employees,  why  limit  the  bill 
to  an  alleged  operation  in  interstate 
commerce?  Why  cut  off  persons  who 
might  wish  to  apply  for  employment  by 
employers  whose  businesses  are  not  in 
anywise  connected  with  interstate  com- 
merce? Is  not  that  an  admission  on  its 
face  that  the  bill  not  deal  with  the 
civil  right  of  anyone  to  have  a  job.  and 
that  If  it  did.  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  it  apply  across  the  board? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course  that  Is 
true. 

Let  no  one  fool  himself— for  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to— Into  believing  that 
there  is  any  constitutional  authority  in 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
for  such  action. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  the  alleged  Inter- 
state commerce  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing I  wish  to  say.  I  do  not  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  the  Chamber,  but 
one  of  the  sponsors  or  supporters  of  the 
bill  who,  I  understand,  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  distln- 
gtilshed  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  ,  in  the  hearings  on  a  simi- 
lar bill  which  was  considered  by  that 
committee,  and  which  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision,  said,  last  year: 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  would  seri- 
ously contend  that  the  administration  Is 
proposing  legislation  or  that  Congress  is  con- 
sidering legislation  because  It  has  been  sud- 
denly determined,  after  all  these  years,  that 
segregation  is  a  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 
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That  is  what  one  of  the  sponsors  or 
supporters  of  the  bill  said.  He  said,  in 
effect,  that  no  one  would  ever  suppose 
or  take  seriously  the  statement  that  we 
are  predicating  legislation  on  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  Of 
course,  he  is  right.  Nothing  has  sud- 
denly happened  to  bring  this  situation 
within  the  commerce  clause.  It  is  not 
there;  it  has  never  been  there;  it  will  not 
be  there. 

We  have  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  not  to  prostitute  It.  But 
we  would  be  prostituting  It  if  we  took  the 
position  that  the  commerce  clause  pro- 
vides in  any  way  the  right  of  a  man  to 
demand  a  job. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  we  are  dealing  in 
the  bill  with  the  right  of  a  person  to  be 
employed,  why  limit  the  provision  to 
manufacturing  plants  or  manufacturers 
who  employ  25  or  more  persons?  Why 
not  let  it  apply  to  all  employers?  Why 
draw  a  line  and  make  the  bill  apply  to 
those  who  employ  25  or  more,  and  not  to 
those  who  employ  fewer  th£in  25? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  another 
discrimination  in  the  bill.  I  have  said 
that  the  bill  ought  more  aptly  to  be 


entitled  "The  Discrimination  Act  of 
1964"  instead  of  the  "CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  "  One  discrimination  after  another 
can  be  found  in  the  biU.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows  that,  according 
to  the  accommodations  title  of  the  bill, 
if  Sister  Murphy  had  five  boarders,  she 
would  not  come  under  the  law;  but  if 
Sister  Jones  had  six  boarders,  the  law 
would  apply  to  her.  Yet  Sister  Murphy 
and  Sister  Jones  live  across  the  street 
from  each  other.  I  am  sure  Sister  Jones 
would  think  that  was  quite  a  discrimina- 
tion against  her.  She  would  have  to 
get  rid  of  one  of  her  boarders. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  that  show 
on  its  face  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
civil  rights? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Of  course. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    It  is  in  the  civil  rights 
bill,  but  somebody  else  would  receive  the 
privileges. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  exactly 
what  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  said.  It 
is  subtracting  a  freedom  from  one  per- 
son in  order  to  give  an  alleged  right  to 
another. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  well  ex- 
pressed. I  should  like  to  ask  one  more 
question,  to  pursue  the  idea  of  the  rights 
involved.  I  maintain  that  no  right  to 
be  employed  is  involved.  But  if  people 
do  have  a  right  to  be  employed,  why 
should  not  all  employment  be  required 
to  come  through  Federal  agencies?  If 
people  have  a  right  to  be  employed,  is 
there  any  other  way  to  provide  them 
with  employment?  Why  not  make 
everyone  an  employee  through  the 
Govermnent? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  pursue  this 
line  of  thought  and  expand  it,  that  is 
what  the  situation  ultimately  will  come 
to.  I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  about 
the  difference  between  our  philosophy 
of  government  and  that  of  a  dictator- 
ship. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  if  the  bill  Is  passed, 
the  logical  step  would  be  to  extend  it 
and  further  extend  it  until  everybody 
would  be  employed  through  Government 

£LGr6riCi6S. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Under  Ooverrunent 
supervision;  imder  the  supervision  of 
Government  agencies. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Through  the  control 
of  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Through  a  Govern- 
ment inspector,  a  Government  super- 
visor, or  a  Gtovemment  examiner.  He 
would  have  some  title,  of  course.  But  he 
would  be  able  to  tell  the  businessman 
what  he  could  do  or  what  he  could  not 
do.  with  respect  to  whom  he  should  em- 
ploy— thus  substltutirig  the  power,  the 
authority,  and  the  will,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
centralized  government  for  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  Is  the  creator,  the 
owner,  and  the  possessor  of  the  business, 
who.  under  freedom,  has  a  right  to  use 
it  as  he  thinks  best.  However,  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  take  that  right  away  from 
him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question:  If  the  pending  blU 
were  to  be  passed  and  if  such  a  practice 
were  to  be  carried  out.  would  not  the 
next  step  in  connection  with  the  idea  of 
the  right  to  be  employed  be  to  have  a 
quota  system,  so  that  p)eople  would  have 
to  be  employed  on  the  basis  of  a  quota? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Yes;  that  would  be 

true.  ^    ^^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Would  not  that  be  the 
next  logical  step? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  approxi- 
mately 20  million  Negroes,  among  the 
total  population  of  approximately  160 
million — or  in  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  8.  If 
the  Federal  Government  could  require 
that  they  be  given  equal  rights,  equal 
opportunities,  and  equal  benefits,  why 
could  not  the  Federal  Government  re- 
quire that  one-eighth  of  all  the  employ- 
ees in  a  given  plant  be  of  that  race  or 
nationality  or  religion,  as  the  case  might 

be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  we  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  proponents  of  the  bill  to  state 
that  it  does  not  involve  quotas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  absolute  equality — 
which  is  what  the  proponents  say  they 
want — without  carrying  it  to  that  point. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  the  very 
point  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  recall 
the  violent  opposition  which  developed 
so  greatly  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in 
many  other  States  to  the  quota  idea,  that 
all  the  proponents  of  the  bill  quickly  said 
it  would  not  Include  quotas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.   Yes.   But  everyone 
knows  that  once  the  so-called  balance 
and  equality  were  provided  for  by  the 
bill,  the  proponents  would  seek  to  trans- 
port schoolchildren  from  the  area  In 
which  they  lived  to  schools  perhaps  10 
miles  away,  ''in  order  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance."    Such  a  proposal  makes  lltUe 
sense  to  me.   However,  If  that  were  to  be 
done  and  if  that  would  be  right,  possibly 
it  could  be  said  that  those  who  demon- 
strated in  Cleveland,  in  their  attempts 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  school 
building  in  a  neighborhood  where  the 
Inhabitants  were  predominately  Negro, 
were  correct  in  engaging  in  their  demon- 
strations, even  though,  so  it  might  be  as 
readily  claimed,  a  school  building  already 
has  been  erected  in   a  predominately 
white  neighborhood,  and  therefore  the 
colored  children  could  be  transported  to 
it;  or.  on  the  other  hand,  the  proponents 
covild  point  to  a  vacant  lot.  and  say 
"Erect  a  school  building  here,  and  trans- 
port a  group  of  white  children  to  the 
school  on  this  site."    Certainly  one  such 
plan  would  make  about  sis  much  sense  as 
another. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  is  to 
achieve  such  a  mixing  of  the  races  by 
means  of  the  transportation  of  school- 
children, even  though  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  will  not  now  acknowledge  that 
fact 

However,  those  who  are  the  driving 
force  behind  the  bill  and  who  are  prod- 
ding for  and  giving  inspiration  for  its 
passage,  ultimately  want,  it  is  clear,  com- 
plete equality  in  association,  in  society, 
in  business,  and  in  every  other  way.  as 
between  all  races  and  religions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
INOTTYE  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 
Mr,  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 
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Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  Interested  In  Jie 
Senator's  remarks  about  what  he  le- 
lieves  would  occur  ultimately. 

He  knows  that  the  original  bUl.  as  smt 
here  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  pro- 
v-ided  for  the  correction  of  racial  Imtal- 
ances  in  schools;  and  he  knows  that  n^as 
one  of  the  primary-  objectives  of  title  in 
of  the  original  bill,  and  that  under  it  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  had  the 
right  to  bring  suits  to  correct  racial  m- 
balances  in  schools. 

That  proposal  encountered  so  jnjch 
opposition  that  tiie  proponents  of  the  bUl 
switched  the  provision  around  w-ith  the 
result  that  when  the  bill  reached  uj;  it 
expressly  provided  Uiat  such  auUiority 
would  not  be  given.  That  was  don;  in 
order  to  get  the  bill  through  the  House^ 

No  better  demonstration  of  hypocrisy 
and  demagoguery  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  who  are  supporting  the  bill  can  be 
found  tiian  by  noting  the  fact  tha,  at 
first  they  were  unwUling  to  support  a  bill 
Vhich  purported  to  give  equality,  uiiless 
it   included   provision   to   the    Attorney 
General  of  the  power  to  correct  n  iCial 
imbalance  in  tiie  schools.    But  what    ave 
they  done^    They  know  that  the  pat  uern 
of  population  distribution  among  tiose 
whb  live  in  small  towns  in  the  sout  lern 
part  of  the  United  States  Is  such  thai,  the 
whites  and  the  Negroes  are  not  s?pa- 
rated     In  the  Southern  States  then  are 
no  ghettos  for  Negroes,  such  as  thoiie  to 
be  found  in  tiie  big  cities  in  other  par  ts  of 
the  countr>-.    But  Senators  f rom  S  ates 
in  which  colored  citizens  are  confin^  to 
ghettos  are  Insisting  on  an  amendlnent 
which  would -protect  their  States  in  that 
situation,  and  would  exclude  them  :rom 
any  such  action  in  connection  wiUi  the 

bill. 

This  situation  is  much  like  that  m  con- 
nection wiUi  the  FEPC.  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  been  discussing 
so  ably.    The  proponents  want  to  be  sure 
that  their  States  are  not  made  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill:  they  do  not 
propose  to  have  any  of  their  outiaged 
constituents   ask   them.  -Why   did    you 
vote  to  have  the  school  board  sen!  my 
children  to  a  school  10  miles  from  home, 
in  order  to  get  them  into  a  school  iirhere 
there  are  Negroes,  in  order  to  achieve 
what   is   called   racial   balance— g(  ttmg 
tiiem  into  a  school  so  far  away  tf  at  I 
could  not  know  where  they  were,  ^nd  I 
could     not     communicate     with     their 
teacher   and  I  was  not  able  to  keep  in 
touch  wiUi  the  parent-teacher  a^ocia- 
tion  activities  and  all  tiie  other  act  vities 
of  the  school?" 

The  proponents  of  the  bUl  would  not 
agree  that  that  be  done  in  Uieir  States. 
However,  they  have  proposed  that^as  to 
the  Southern  States,  where  the  papula- 
tion pattern  Is  dlfTerent.  the  Attorney 
General  be  given  the  authority  to  tse  all 
the  power  and  strength  and  force  ^f  his 
office,  with  the  assistance  of  all  bf  his 
agents  and  employees,  to  force  IrAegra- 
tion  in  the  schools  there,  although  pro- 
viding protection  against  such  action  for 
their  own  SUtes  and  their  own  clttes. 

So  the  proponents  have  mada  their 
plans:  but  we  find  that  In  New |  York. 
Chicago.  Cleveland.  Lob  Angele^.  San 
Francisco,  and  St.  Louis,  the  peo<)le  are 
protesting  against  the  so-called  racial 


imbalance  in  the  schools,  which  in  many 
cases  amounts  to  as  rigid  a  system  of 
segregation  of  the  races  as  any  ever  to  be 
seen  in  a  Southern  State.  Nevertheless, 
that  system  In  the  Northern  States 
would  be  perpetuated  by  the  provision 
of  the  blU  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Aikansas  has  been  referring— a  pro- 
vision which  would  prevent  any  action 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  correct  im- 
balance of  races  In  the  schools. 

U  all  the  ardent  advocates  of  equality 
and  of  race  mixing  are  proceeding  in 
good  faith,  and  If  this  is  not  a  Political 
byplay   before  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  has  been  concluded, 
they   will  bring   in   an   amendment  to 
strike  from  the  bill  this  provision  which 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  imbalance 
of  the  races.    They  will  vote  to  restore 
to  the  bill  the  language  originally  in  it. 
which  allowed  the  Attorney  General  to 
take  action  in  cities  in  which  the  colored 
people  are  segregated  In  ghettos  and  to 
••let  the  hair  go  with  the  hide,"  all  over 
the  United  States,  instead  of  merely  di- 
recting the  bill  against  the  population 
pattern  in  the  Southern  States,  in  an 
attempt  to   force   the   people   in   those 
States  to  Integrate  their  schools. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  the  first  jurisdiction  In 
which  the  schools  were  integrated.  How- 
ever we  find  that  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia there  is  as  strict  a  pattern  of 
segregation  in  most  of  the  schools  as 
any  to  be  .found  anywhere  in  the  entire 
Nation.  If  the  provision  In  the  orlgmal 
bill  In  regard  to  ending  racial  Imbalance 
in  the  schools  is  left  out  of  the  bill  there 
would  be  no  authority  whatever  to  cor- 
rect the  pattern  of  segregation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools,  except  by 
means  of  action  by  the  local  government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  any  power  over  the  local  edu- 
cational system  of  any  of  the  States.    I 
take  note  that  of  aU  of  the  zealous,  radi- 
cal advocates  of  so-caUed  civil  rights 
who  served  In  the  Congress  from  the 
time  of  Thad  Stevens  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner to   1954.  and  have  introduced  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills  almost  every  day, 
not  one  of  them  ever  suggested  in  a  bill 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  any 
power  to  do  away  with  the  system  of 
separate-but-equal  schools.     That  idea 
was  discovered  only  after  the  amazing 
advent  of  Thurgood  MarshaU.  the  at- 
torney for  the  national  colored  people  s 
association,  who  now  is  a  circuit  judge. 
He  discovered  that  Idea  when  he  took 
over  the  Supreme  Court  and  proceeded 
to  dictate  to  it  a  long  line  of  decisions. 
The  Senator  has  correctly  stated  an- 
other Instance.    One  of  those  who  in 
good  faith  is  promoting  the  bill  might 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide for  open  housing  occupancy.    If  the 
proponents  are  acting  in  good  faith  and 
the  entire  bill  Is  not  shot  through  and 
through  with  demagoguery  and  hyproc- 
risy    some  Senator  will  rise  and  offer 
such  an  amendment.     He  will  then  force 
the  amendment  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  cor- 
rectly stated  that  the  measure  will  not 
placate  or  appease  those  for  whom  the 


proponents  of  this  bill  are  working  so 
earnestly.  They  are  demanding  provi- 
sions which  would  correct  racial  Im- 
balance In  the  schools  and  they  are  de- 
manding provisions  which  would  require 
open  occupancy  of  housing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  have  any  idea  that  the 
proponents  of  the  measuie  Intend  to 
abandon  the  objectives  which  Uie  Sen- 
ator has  stated  after  the  proposed  legis- 
lation has  passed? 

Mr   RUSSELL.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.       Efforts    will    be 

renewed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    If  the  proponents  suc- 
ceed in  making  captives  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  on  the  pending  bill,  it  will 
be  much  easier  for  them  to  attain  their 
objective  next  year,  or  the  year  follow- 
ing, as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  so  well 
knows,  since  he  has  watched  the  proc- 
esses of   legislation  in  the  Senate   for 
many  years.    I  am  awaiting  with  interest 
to  see  which  one  of  the  great  equall- 
tarians  will  rise  to  offer  the  amendments 
that  I  have  mentioned.     I  wish  to  see 
the  one  who  will  go  all  the  way  in  ex- 
pressing his  good  faith  by  saying  that 
he  is  for  absolute  equality.    In  that  con- 
text It  would  mean  that  a  proponent  of 
such  a  measure  would  be  in  favor  of  in- 
voking the  Federal  power,  not  to  assure 
equal  rights,  but  to  assure  social  equality 
and  social  mixing  of  the  races  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  legislation. 

The  Senator  has  discussed  the  FEPC 
provision  of  the  bill.  As  a  boy  in  an  old 
Jeffersonian  home,  I  was  reared  on  the 
doctrine  of  "equal  rights  to  all  and  spe- 
cial privileges  to  none."  When  the  laws 
of  our  country  protect  every  citizen  In 
his  ability  to  establish  or  create  a  busi- 
ness or  an  enterprise  of  his  own.  such 
laws  assure  equal  rights.  But  when  a 
Government  administrator  can  go  to  a 
man  who  has  established  a  business  and 
say,  "You  must  hire  this  man,"  a  special 
privilege  is  created.  The  bill  flies  In  the 
very  teeth  of  those  rights,  and  would  re- 
peal that  ancient  Jeffersonian  statement 
of  "special  privileges  to  none." 

I  have  read  with  amazement  some  of 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made  in  be- 
half of  that  provision  in  the  bill.  From 
a  reading  of  some  of  the  speeches  one 
would  think  that  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  with  the  FEPC  provision  would  mi- 
raculously and  automatically  create 
thousands  of  new  jobs.  Everyone  would 
have  a  job.  All  that  would  have  to  be 
done  would  be  to  get  the  people  rated 
and  assigned  properly. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  bUl  would 
not  create  a  single  new  job  in  Industry 
or  in  business  in  our  country.  It  would 
create  a  bureaucracy.  Hundreds  of 
snoopers,  investigators,  and  harassers 
would  go  out  over  the  land  harassing  and 
annoying  business.  But  the  bill  would 
not  create  a  single  new  job  in  business 
or  Industry. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  bill  would 
create  a  great  many  new  jobs  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  But  nothing  In  busi- 
ness, where  the  bill  is  supposed  to  op- 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
the  average,  garden  variety  American 
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citizen— the  average  young  fellow  who 
cannot  claim  that  he  Is  associated  with 
any  one  of   the  minority   groups— will 
eventually  lose  his  job  to  a  member  of 
the  minority  groups.    Why  do  I  make 
that  statement?    We  all  know  that  if 
there   Is   any   group   of   people   in   this 
country  that  does  not  like  to  be  dragged 
through  the  courts  or  diverted  from  their 
business  by  litigation,  it  is  the  men  who 
operate  Industries  and  who  afford  em- 
pl05^ment  in  our  country.    If  a  man  who 
is  running  a  small  plant  and  employing 
200  or  300  people  is  required  to  lay  off  7  or 
8  employees,  will  he  lay  off  a  member  of 
the  minority  group?    Such  a  person  could 
Immediately  bring  a  charge  of  dLscrlml- 
naUon  against  the  employer.    Would  he 
go  into  the  courts,  being  forced  to  hire  a 
lawyer  and  compelled  to  leave  his  busi- 
ness so  that  his  case  could  be  properly 
tried,  not  only  before  the  Commission, 
but  before  the  Federal  district  courts? 
Of  course,  he  would  not.    He  would  lay  off 
the  ordinary,  garden  variety  of  American 
citizen,   who  has   no   right  whatsoever 
under  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  really  create  a  decided 
preference  for  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Of  course,  I  can  understand  that  and 
why  people  in  States  that  have  FEPC 
laws  think  they  are  entitied  to  such  pref- 
erence, because  so  few  of  them  are  em- 
ployed. 

I  wish  to  state— and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows  it  is  a  fact — that,  gen- 
erally speaking.  In  our  country  today, 
race,  creed,  and  national  origin  is  no 
obstacle  In  securing  90  percent  of  the 
available  jobs  In  our  land. 

Almost  anyone  who  is  qualified,  skilled, 
and  willing  to  work,  and  does  not  wish 
to  be  a  "factory-corner  lawyer"  talking 
about  how  he  Is  going  to  Invoke  the  State 
law.  can  obtain  employment  In  this 
country. 

We  are  always  likely  to  have  some  im- 
employment:  It  will  apply  to  all  races 
and  all  creeds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  would  the  bill 
help  the  unemployed?  If  an  employer 
were  considering  two  applicants  for  a 
job.  one  colored  and  one  white,  he  could 
employ  only  one.  Or  if  he  must  dis- 
charge an  employee,  he  would  discharge 
only  one.  I  do  not  see  how  the  bill 
would  create  more  jobs  or  help  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    It  would  merely  cause 
the  ordinary  garden  variety  American 
who  could  not  claim  association  with 
one  of  the  minority  groups  to  lose  his  job 
or  not  get  a  Job  In  the  first  Instance. 
That  is  what  the  bill  would  do.    The  bill 
is  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  It  would 
only  apply  to  the  Southern  States.    It 
provides  that  In  the  States  which  have 
PEPC's  that  have  failed  so  miserably, 
according  to  the  table  which  was  printed 
in  the  Record  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
the  Federal  Government  would  turn  the 
job  over  to  them:  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  come  down  to  the  South- 
ern States,  where  the  percentage  of  un- 
employed among  our  colored  citizens  Is 
low.  and  where  historically  they  have 
held  certain  jobs  and  have  done  certain 
work. 


Some  of  the  most  remunerative  Jobs 
are  held  by  colored  citizens  in  a  large 
number  of  cities  up  and  down  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  Labor  unions  of  steve- 
dores are  composed  almost  100  percent 
of  Negro  citizens.  They  do  not  allow 
white  men  in  those  unions. 

About  90  percent  of  the  stonemasons 
in  my  own  State  where  masonry  is  a 
well-paying  skilled  labor,  are  colored 
citizens.  It  has  been  that  way  histor- 
ically. But.  under  the  guise  of  afford- 
ing equality,  the  bill  would  build  a 
breastwork  behind  which  the  States  hav- 
ing FEPC  laws  would  hide,  and  they 
would  not  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  army  of  investigators.  Includ- 
ing the  Attorney  General  and  all  of  his 
cohorts,  would  be  sent  forth  into  the 
States  that  have  the  lowest  percentage 
of  unemployed  among  our  Negro  citi- 
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I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  having  taken  so  much  of  his  time. 
I  did  not  intend  to  do  other  than  to  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  that  the  original  bill  had 
been  changed  deUberately,  because  the 
proponents   of   the   bill   feared   that   It 
could  not  be  passed  through  the  House 
without  such  changes.    It  was  changed 
so  that  the  Attorney  General  who  would 
have  been  directed  to  correct  the  im- 
balance, would,  under  the  bill,  be  prohib- 
ited from  doing  so  in  order  to  protect 
those  States  in  which  there  are  ghettos 
into  which  the  colored  people  have  been 
crowded  into  small  areas  of  the  cities. 
It  is  a  great  injustice.    Before  the  bill 
is  concluded  I  wish  to  see  the  good  faith 
of  the  great  apostles  of  equality  demon- 
strated by  their  support  of  the  original 
bill.    I  assure  them  that  I  will  help  them 
restore  some  of  the   provisions  of  the 
original  bill.    They  will  get  some  votes 
from  the  South  on  that. 

If  that  is  done  it  would  at  least  strip 
away  some  of  the  false  pretense,  as  it 
presently  stands,  that  this  Is  a  nationwide 
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We  shall  see  how  many  Senators,  who 
say  they  are  so  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
assisting  their  colored  brethren  that  they 
are  willing  to  die  here  in  the  Chamber 
to  accomplish  it,  vote  when  they  get  down 
to  the  two  provisions  that  mean  most  to 
the  colored  people — racial  imbalance  in 
the  schools  and  open  housing  occupancy. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  views  he  expressed.  I  would  expect 
the  Senator  to  express  those  views. 

Before  the  Senator  came  into  the 
Chamber.  I  was  illustrating  the  support 
we  had  on  these  views.  I  read  a  letter 
and  a  telegram  which  I  received  from 
people  in  my  State.  They  are  from  very 
good  Americans.  They  expressed  their 
views. 

I  thought  I  would  reinforce  and  fortify 
the  views  I  had  expressed  about  this  bill 
by  quoting  a  very  high  authority.  I 
quoted  statements  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  statements  were 
made  at  a  time  when  he  was  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  apologize  for  taking 
the  Senator's  time.  But  the  Senator's 
words  inspired  me  so  much  that  I  felt 
constrained  to  express  my  views. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  the 
Senator  did.  I  wish  to  quote  again  the 
statements  of  the  now  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  stated  in  my  prepared 
remarks  that  when  H.R.  7152  was  re- 
ceived from  the  other  body,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  , 
spoke  properly  of  the  responsibility  and 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  examine  and  study 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more  as 
to  the  grave  obligations  which  rest  upon 
this  body.  The  Senate,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation,  is  performing  the 
highest  responsible  role  contemplated  by 
the  Founding  Fathers.  In  support  of 
that  statement.  I  quote  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  which  were  made  in 
March  1949: 


There  la  no  such  thing  as  a  reaaonable 
limit  on  free  speech.  Good  conditions,  gen- 
eral reform,  and  reasonable  limits  have 
destroyed  more  freedom  than  evil  forces 
could  ever  do.    And  I  fear  that  danger  now. 

That  was  when  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  revise  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
Senate.  He  supported  our  viewpoint 
then.  I  quote  him  now  to  show  that  on 
this  vital  issue— one  as  Important  as  this, 
one  that  Is  fraught  with  dangers  to  our 
country,  to  our  way  of  life,  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  to  our  free- 
doms— when  dangers  arise,  when  these 
freedoms  are  threatened,  It  Is  not  only 
the  responsibility,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  of  us  who  see  the  Issue  In  this  light 
to  stand  and  fight  day  after  day  with  all 
our  might  to  try  to  bring  the  light  to 
those  who  are  temporarily  blinded  to 
the  ultimate  effects  and  consequences 
of  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

I  make  no  apology  for  taking  time,  or 
for  yielding  to  my  colleague  to  take  time 
in  an  effort  to  bring  these  dangers  home 
to  our  colleagues  who  will  share  with  us 
the  responsibility  as  to  whether  we  are 
to  proceed  under  the  intimidations  of 
the  atmosphere  abroad  in  the  land  today 
and  vote  for  a  bill  that  we  know  In  our 
hearts  Is  destructive  of  freedom  In  order 
to  pacify  or  appease  some  minority,  or 
in  order  to  make  sure  we  are  not  jeopard- 
izing our  own  political  fortunes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  likewise 
recalls  that  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
when  he  was  a  Senator,  voted  to  strike 
title  m  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  which  Is  In  this  biU  as  title  IV. 
giving  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  desegregate  public  education. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  remember  he 
also  favored  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes  Indeed. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  bill  would 
deny  that  right.  I  mentioned  that  ear- 
ner in  my  remarks.  It  is  a  strange  thing. 
Right  and  wrong  do  not  change.  Sen- 
ators talk  about  the  moral  issue.  If 
there  is  a  moral  issue,  there  is  also  a 
legal  duty  to  remedy  that  moral  Issue. 
If  there  is  a  legal  process,  it  is  by  the 
means  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and 
not  by  subverting  the  Constitution,  not 
by  making  a  flimsy  rag  of  it,  not  by 
treating  it  as  though  it  no  longer  pos- 
sessed force  or  validity.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  philosophy  that  conditions 
are  different,  and  that  we  must  stretch 
the  Constitution  all  out  of  shape  in  order 
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to  try  to  make  it  meet  the  conditions  lof 

^hkt  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Government.  They  sa^d 
in  effect,  "the  Constitution  is  sacred^  |It 
S  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  not  subjict 
to  the  whim  of  man.  If  it  does  not  Iflt 
Se  condiUons  that  develop  ^^^Jo<^}^ 
and  in  the  economy  of  tomorrow,  then 
rhanee  it     We  provide  a  way. 

X  do  we  not  do  it  that  way?  We|do 
nor  do  it  that  way  because  the  mo^aJ 
persuasion  is  not  sufficient.  «^%^'f/^ 
S  take  this  issue  to  the  people  ofjhe 
country,  three-fourths  of  the  Staites 
SSSdnot  ratify  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment with  these  provisions  in  it        I 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed  lejis- 
latTon  thought  they  could,  they  wOUd 
do  it  that  way.  But  they  cannot  ^.4^^^ 
I  do  not  think  they  would  get  half  oUhe 
States  to  approve  it.  If  the  People  kjow 
what  is  in  the  bill,  and  what  ^J^f^J^ 
haooen  we  shall  see  more  of  the  results 
S  (Occurred  in  Wisconsin.  Senators 
^li  receive  more  mail  than  they  arej  re- 

"SS^'^i'umber  of  Senators  are  reef  iv- 
inf^l  in  opposition  to  the  bm.  f  ^  [hey 
a^  not  southern  Senators.    It  is  not  aU 
inspired  by   the   one   advertisement  to 
Sh  the  State  of  Mississipi  contrib- 
uted    It  is  coming  from  other  soujces. 
AU  of  the  solicitation  to  write  Senators 
Is  not  coming  from  the  South,  or  <rom 
those  who  share  our  point  of  view.  Tliere 
are  other  campaigns  going  on.  too   I  liave 
before  me  a  memorandum  sent  out  bt  the 
American   Friends   Service    Comm  ttee^ 
The  south  central  regional  office  Is  in 
Houston.  Tex.     The  home  officejs  in 
Pennsylvania.    The  man  who  sentj  this 
to  me  is  a  member  of  this  society. 
It  reads: 

This  committee  Is  and  always  has  been 
a  volunteer  organization  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  original  pur- 
nose  was  to  assist  young  Quakers  ciught 
Snder  t^e  draft  law  in  1917-18.  It  telped 
establish  alternate  services  for  those  ei^cused 
S  Its  care.  For  several  years  it  did  yqoman 
work  at  an  Infinitesimal  overhead.  In  later 
y^  it  became  rather  popular,  rejelv^ 
Lany  gifts  and  grants  from  those  not  Friends 
STd  some  of  us  have  been  distressed  by  a 
growing  leftward  tendency.  J 

Its  recent  trend  does  not  represeiit  the 
attitudes  of  all  the  members  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Friends  by  any  means,  btt  the 
Friends  are  my  people.  Those  who  setd  out 
these  letters  have  come  to  have  atather 
authoritarian  attitude,  perhaps  without 
their  realizing  it.  I 

Should  I  be  known  as  having  called  this 
communication  to  senatorial  attention  I 
would  almost  surely  be  roundly  condenmed 
bv  the  more  vociferous.  But,  if  that  Is  nec- 
eiary  I  am  willing.  To  me  the  welfare  of 
oxir  colored  people  as  well  as  that  tof  o\ir 
whites  is  at  stake.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  present  bill  should  pass  it  will  h$rm  all 
the  country  but  the  Negroes  more  tl^an  the 
others.  They  need  to  respect  themseltes  and 
to  earn  respect  from  others.  No  mkn  can 
earn  respect  by  a  holdup  or  by  any  «orm  of 
violence. 

The  letter  to  which  he  refers  aiid  the 
memorandums  being  sent  out  b$r  that 
group  are  an  appeal  to  write  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House. 

The  letter  is  dated  March  251  1964. 
Apparently  it  was  sent  all  over  th^  coun- 
try. 
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This  is  what  it  says: 
The  latest  report  from  Washington  Indi- 
cates that  the  mall  now  being  received  by 
the  Senators  Is  running  3  to  1  against  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

This  is  not  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

This  is  an  earnest  appeal 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  just  a  moment. 
This  is  an  earnest  appeal  from  the  other 
side  in  which  they  call  upon  those  to 
whom  they  are  appealing  to  get  busy. 

The  mail  against  the  bill  is  running 
3  to  lin  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  they  say.  "We  must  do  something 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  mall,  which  is  rumiing 
3  to  1  against  the  blU  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  part;icularly  f rom 
the  States  whose  Senators  are  the  princi- 
pal advocates  of  the  bill,  is  being  written 
by  cranks  or  crackpots,  as  some  Senators 
have  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No;  25  percent  of 
Wisconsin's  citizens  would  hardly  seem 
to  be  cranks  or  crackpots.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  would  claim  that. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are  many 
people  m  Wisconsin  who  did  not  vote 
for  Wallace,  but  who  felt  as  he  did.  i 
have  no  reason  to  dispute  the  figures 
given  on  the  other  side  as  to  the  mall 
received  by  Senators.  If  they  are  ac- 
curate, we  had  better  get  off  the  track, 
and  the  sponsors  of  the  bUl  had  better 
get  back  to  constitutional  processes  to 
find  a  remedy.  If  they  believe  a  remedy 
is  needed.  ^     ...     ,  . 

Now  if  I  may  read  the  rest  of  the  let- 
ter 


Mr  TALMADGE.  Before  the  Senator 
returns  to  the  letter,  will  he  kindly  yield 
to  me  again? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.    Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator share  my  view  that  the  thousands 
of  letters  which  have  come  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  importuning  Sen- 
ators to  defeat  the  bill,  are  coming  from 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the  bin, 
a  bUl  which  is  55  pages  long,  made  up  of 
11  different  bUls  combined  into  1.  every 
page,  every  paragraph,  and  every  sen- 
tence   in    the    bill    extending    Federal 
police  power  to  virtually  every  area  of 
human  conduct  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States?    Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  believe  that 
is  the  reason  Senators  are  receiving  so 
much  mail? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  believe  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  calculated,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  inform  the  people  through- 
out the  country— as  the  press  reports  it. 
insofar  as  it  will  do  so— as  to  the  points 
made  in  the  debate.  The  more  the  bill 
is  discussed  the  more  enlightened  the 
people  will  become  about  what  it  con- 
tains, what  it  would  do.  and  what  its 
consequences  would  be  and  the  more  op- 
position there  will  be  to  It. 

The  purpose  of  debate  is,  as  former 
Senator  Johnson  said,  to  try  to  place 


the  issues  before  the  country.  There  is 
no  abuse  of  freedom  of  speech  when 
there  is  so  much  involved,  where  there 
is  so  much  in  jeopardy  in  relation  to 
human  rights  as  there  is  In  this  bUl. 
There  is  no  reason  why.  for  whatever 
reason,  we  should  not  continue  to  debate 
until  the  facts  have  been  made  known 
throughout  the  land. 

As  debate  continues,  we  shall  find  more 
and  more  people  against  the  bUl.  It 
would  be  a  bad  day  for  America  if  the 
bill  should  pass.  It  will  be  a  bad  day. 
unless — unless  we  can  awaken  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  fact  that  they  will 
have  Imposed  on  them  a  law  which  will 
not  promote  good  will,  which  will  not 
remove  hatred,  but  will  aggravate  the 
ill  feeling  which  exists  today. 

I  have  already  heard  it  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bUl  it  will  incite  more  riots,  and 
that  there  will  be  bloodshed.  It  is  tragic 
that  anyone  should  make  such  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Are  we 
courting  that  result?  Have  we  come  to 
the  point  in  America  where  we  are  going 
to  live  under  the  protection  of  a  gun? 
Do  we  not  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
right  when  such  conditions  exist? 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  New  York 
Senators  take  the  position  that  civU  dis- 
obedience   should    be    condemned.    We 
should  tell  the  people  to  let  us  debate  the 
issues.    Let  the  American  people,  in  the 
democratic   way,   decide   whether   they 
wish  these  laws  or  not.    Let  us  do  it  by 
the  constitutional  processes,  and  not  let 
any  minority  intimidate  us  by  civil  dis- 
obedience, or  in  any  other  way.    Let  us 
act  in  the  constitutional  way  and  sub- 
mit the  amendment  to  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  for  ratification.    Then  if 
the  people  want  it.  we  shall  have  it. 
But  until  that  desire  can  be  demon- 
strated, with  the  convictions  I  hold  I 
am  compelled  to  oppose  the  bUl  with  all 
my  might,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
I  continue  to  read  the  letter,  to  which  I 
have  referred: 


It  is  essential  that  this  trend  be  reversed 
by  floods  oi  letters  from  all  concerned  peo- 
ple "Silence  gives  consent."  Let  us  not  be 
silent.  If  civil  rights  legislation  Is  to  be 
passed,  the  supporters  of  this  bill  must  ex- 
press themselves  now. 

Urge  your  two  Senators,  as  well  as  other 
Senators,  to  vote  for  cloture,  which  would 
end  the  expected  filibuster.  Then  ask  them 
to  vote  for  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
without  omissions,  compromises,  or  crip- 
pling amendments. 

Letter  for  letter,  that  is   what  this 
letter  states— irrespective  of  the  defects 

in  it. 

It  demonstrates  the  spirit  of  some  of 
these  people.  They  ask  that  we  "pass  it 
without  omissions,  compromises,  or 
crippling  amendments."  I  have  received 
a  telegram  from  a  man  who  does  not 
reside  in  my  State.  I  should  like  to  read 
it  to  show  that  the  pressure  on  behalf  of 
the  bill  is  not  from  the  side  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  but  from  the  other 
side. 

It  reads: 

The  present  program  on  civil  rights  Is  a 
piece  of  legislation  being  watched  by  the 
entire  civilized  world.  It  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary upon  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  U.S. 
Senate — 
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That  is  my  party  and  your  party,  Mr. 
President — 

that  they  are  permitting  themselves  to  be 
iSl  brsuch  resilient  Senators  as  Richard 
RXT8SELL,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  Howard 
8MTTH,  of  Virginia,  who  are  exercising  the  r 
right  of  obstructionism  to  the  passage  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  which  Is  obviously  in  the 
necessary  progress  of  these  United  States^ 

If  the  remaining  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  cannot  control  or  Isolate  these 
few  men  then  It  Is  my  opinion  that  their 
future  is  very  dark  Indeed. 

Then  he  says: 

The  civil  rights  bill  as  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  not  require  any 
debate  whatsoever  In  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
ThiTfact  that  such  a  debate  Is  now  existing 
constitutes  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr  President,  the  fact  that  we  are 
undertaking  to  discuss  the  bill,  to  learn 
what  is  in  it.  and  to  acquaint  the 
American  people  with  it,  in  the  view 
of  radical  extremists,  constitutes  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

I  shall  participate  in  the  "national 
disgrace."  if  that  is  what  it  is.  to  the  full 
limit  of  my  strength.  I  do  not  beheve  in 
such  things.  I  do  not  believe  the  best 
way  to  legislate  is  under  threats  of  in- 
timidation. I  shall  read  the  rest  of  the 
letter  from  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee: 

Everyone  who  cares  should  write  two  or 
three  or  four  letters  a  day.  After  you  write 
your  own  Senators,  start  on  the  list  below. 
When  you  have  finished  the  list,  write  to 
each  of  them  all  over  again,  and  again,  untu 
the  bill  Is  passed.  .  .     , 

Letters  should  be  handwritten,  original, 
and  brief.  Do  not  send  form  letters.  Give 
one  or  two  reasons  for  your  requests,  and 
do  not  refer  to  any  other  Issue.  Address: 
Senator  John  Doe,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C..  20025;  Dear  Senator  Doe: 
The  following  Senators  should  get  special 
attention.  Most  of  them  have  not  declared 
their  positions,  or  they  can  probably  be  In- 
fluenced by  public  opinion 
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I  shall  not  insert  the  list  in  the  Rec- 
ord.   Any  Senator  who  wishes  to  see  it 
may  do  so.    Thirty -eight  Senators  are 
listed  in  the  letter  against  whom  the 
drive  is  to  be  made.    Even  with  that— 
and  this  is  not  my  estimate,  but  the  esti- 
mate of  these  people— mail  against  the 
bUl  is  running  3  to  1  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  say  there  is  a  job  of  enlightenment 
to  be  done.    All  the  pressure  and  lobby- 
ing and  intimidating  tactics  are  not  on 
the  side  of  those  who  oppose  the  bill;  it 
is  on  the  other  side.    There  are  many 
similar  organizations.   The  same  thing  is 
being  repeated  throughout  the  land. 

The  writer  realized  that  he  might  be  in 
disfavor  or  might  offend  his  fellow  mem- 
bers if  he  sent  the  letter  to  a  Senator. 
Apparently  he  loves  America.    He  ap- 
parently feels  he  owes  a  higher  duty  to 
his  country  than  he  does  to  the  organiza- 
tion to  which  he  belongs.    At  first  he 
asked  me  to  keep  it  in  confidence.    I 
wrote  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
tell  me  the  authority.    He  had  clipped 
off  the  name  of  the  society.    He  had  not 
sent  it  to  me  at  first.    He  wanted  me  to 
use  it  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  or  use 
it  in  some  way  if  it  would  help.    How- 
ever he  did  not  want  to  become  involved. 
I  will  keep  his  name  out  of  it.    People 
should  be  free  to  write  their  Senators 


and    Representatives    with    respect    to 
prospective  legislation,  and  they  should 
be  free  to  do  so  without  any  reprisal. 
We  all  believe  in  that.    I  read  the  tele- 
gram and  tiie  letter  to  let  tiie  Record 
speak  with  respect  to  tiie  effort,  the  or- 
ganizing, the  promoting,  and  the  attempt 
to  persuade  and  Induce  that  is  being 
made  witii  respect  to  tiie  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  to  show  that  it  is  not  on  the 
side  of  tiie  opposition.    There  are  other 
organizations,  and  there  are  organized 
campaigns  on  tiie  other  side     In  spite 
of  that,  tiie  judgment  is  that  ttie  mail  in 
the  Senate  is  running  3  to  1  against  the 

Mr.  TALMAD6E.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  ,  ^  ♦^  „.niH 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr    TALMADGE.    I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  reading  into 
the  RECORD  some  of  the  communications 
he  has  received,  to  demonstrate  the  ar- 
rogance of  some  of  the  groups  which  are 
particularly  eager  to  speedily  Pass  the 
legislation  without  discussion  and  with- 
out debate.    I  was  shocked  indeed  when 
the  Senator  read,  from  the  telegram,  that 
there  should  not  be  any  discussion  or 
debate  whatever;  and  that  such  discus- 
sion or  debate  would  constitute  a  na- 
tional  disgrace.    A  national  disgrace  to 
discuss    tills    aU-important   bill    of    55 
pages,  with  11  sections,  with  every  page 
S  paragraph  and  line  extending  Fed- 
eral police  power  into  the  most  intimate 
human  relations,  in  ttie  private  conduct 

°^^£k  me  Senator  if  the  Senate  has  not 
time  and  time  again,  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic,  by  discussion,  enlightened  our 
citizens  and  prevented  oppressive  and 
unconstitutional   measures   from   being 

^^^McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel,  as  I  do.  that  if  the  Amerl(»n 
p'eople  learn  in  detail  the  all-inclusive 
provisions  of  the  bill,  they  wUl  rise  up 
in  their  righteous  wrath  and  demand 
that  Senators  strike  from  the  biU  the 
extreme  unconstitutional  and  punitive 
provisions  contained  therein? 

Mr.   MCCLELLAN.    I  agree.     If   the 
proponents  of  the  bUl  were  to  put  it  lii 
the  form  of  a  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  submit  it  to  ^e 
several  States,  no  more  than  a  dozen 
States  would  ratify  it.    If  they  were  to 
do  that,  the  proposal  would  go  out  to  the 
grassroots,    and    Neighbor    Jones    and 
Neighbor  smith  would  talk  about  it^d 
about  what  the  effect  would  be     They 
would  realize.  "11  they  can  do  this  to  i^. 
they  can  pick  up  our  cWldren  and  take 
them   20   miles  to   another   district  to 
maintain  what  is  called  a  balance  of 
races  in  the  schools." 

Mr  President,  if  that  can  be  done  un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  liberties  of  our 
citizens  can  be  taken  away. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  we 
ought  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  have . 
a  government  of  law  or  a  government 
of  men.  If  we  are  to  have  a  ROverBment 
of  law  we  cannot  disregard,  subvert,  and 
evade  toe  Constitution  and  stiU  preserve 
freedom  in  this  country.  It  is  that  dan- 
gerous. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislature  did  not,  only 
last  week,  defeat  an  open  housing  bill  by 
a  vote  of  two  to  one. 

Mr    McCLELLAN.    I  understand  so. 
But  as  was  stated  a  while  ago,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  those  who  are  really 
instigating  the  proposed  legislation,  who 
are  supporting   it.  who   are  making  a 
drive  for  it  at  any  price.  wUl  not  be 
satisfied  with  this  bill.     All  tiie  other 
proposals  which  may  now  be  abandoned 
by  the  advocates  of  the  bUl.  because  there 
Is  too  much  opposition  at  the  moment 
wUl  be  renewed,  and  another  drive  wiU 
be  made  later  for  their  enactment. 

Mr  TALMADGE.    I  ask  the  able  Sen- 
ator if  the  people  of  Tacoma.  Wash, 
did  not.  in  recent  weeks,  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  1,  defeat  an  open  housing  bill  that 
was  submitted  to  them  by  referendum. 

Mr   McCLELLAN.    They  did.    Again 
I  say  that  if  this  bill  can  be  presented 
to  the  people,  so  that  they  may  know 
what  is  in  it,  it  cannot  be  passed.    It 
can  be  passed  if  we  yield  to  the  per- 
suasion, the  drive,  and  the  intimidation 
of  some  minority  groups  that  have  a  bal- 
ance of  voting  power  in  some  areas  or 
the  country.   Yes,  it  may  be  passed.    But 
I  say  that  the  bill  could  not  be  passed 
as  a  constitutional  amendment  M  the 
people   were  given  the  right  to  know 
what  is  in  it.  ^    „      * 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  the  people  of  Seattie. 
Wash.,  in  recent  weeks,  did  not  defeat 
an  open  housing  referendum  by  a  vote 

of  2  to  1. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  think  those  are 
the  correct  figures.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  them  fresher  in  his  mind 

than  I  have.  ^    «     ^. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  read  the  figures 
in  the  press.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
wire  services  reported  them  correctly. 
As  I  recall,  the  vote  in  Tacoma  was  3  to 
1  against  an  open  housing  referendum 
and  in  Seattie.  Wash.,  it  was  2  to  1 
against  it,  or  about  that  proportion. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Again,  a  QUMtion 
of  personal  freedom  is  involved.  What 
In  the  worid  does  freedom  mean  any 
more  if  a  community  cannot  have  any 
legal  rights,  power,  or  authority  to  gov- 
ern itself?    Where  are  we  driving? 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Did  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself,  in  the  civil  rights 
case  of  1883,  hold  that  tiie  Constitution 
did  not  grant  to  Congress  the  Power  to 
enact  a  code  of  municipal  laws  for  our 

country?  .^         ... 

.Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  so  held;  and  It 
should  so  hold  again  and  again.  I  do 
not  know  what  tiie  Present  Supreme 
Court  would  do.  I  could  not  give  my 
friend  from  Georgia  any  assurance  about 
what  the  present  Supreme  Court  would 

^°Mr.  TALMADGE.    Has  the  1883  deci- 
sion been  overruled? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    It  has  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  the  law  of 
the  land  today?  ^^  ^  ._^ 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  It  is;  but  that  do^ 
not  make  any  difference.  It  is  intended 
to  drive  tills  bill  tiirough  the  C(»gress 
come  heU  or  high  water,  or  anything 
else. 
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Mr.    PELL.    Mr.    President,   will   tht 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr    PELL.     I   hope  the  Senator  wi 
permit    me    to    make    an    observation 
Earlier  I  heard  my  own  State  mentioned 
by  the  erudite,  well-read  Senator  froto 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].    The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  correct.     The  State  Of 
Rhode  Island,  in  its  general  assembl 
defeated  'fair  housing"  legislation  a  fe 
days  ago  by  a  vote  of  close  to  2  to 
However,  the  Record  should  show  th 
the  mail  from  my  own  State,  which  w 
earlier  adverted  to  by  the  Senator  fro 
Arkansas   [Mr.  McClellanI.  is  runni" 
about  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  civil  rig' 

I  realize  that  this  may  appear  hypp- 
critical  on  our  part,  in  that  Rhode  Island 
has  not  passed  a  "fair  housing"  bjl. 
Personally.  I  regret  its  lack  of  passage. 
I  know  that  the  leaders  of  all  the 
churches  and  of  both  parties  favored  t^e 
bill,  but  it  failed.  Sometimes  we  fail  |to 
pass   what    perhaps  should   have   be^n 

passed.  .  ^     .1 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     I    appreciate   the 
Senators  point  of  view.     He  is  entitl^ 
to  it.    I  hope  the  State  of  Rhode  Isla^id 
will  be  able  to  have  the  kind  of  laws!  it 
wants  and  that  the  Federal  Governmjit 
will  not  impose  on  it  and  force  it  to  take 
laws  it  does  not  want  in  those  areas  I  in 
which  the  States  have  the  right,  unqer 
the    Federal    Constitution,    to    govern 
themselves.    I  hope  that  no  one  will  im- 
pose such  laws  on  the  great  Statejof 
Rhode  Island.     I  want  to  keep  Rhcde 
Island  and  her  people  free.    If  they  wj  nt 
to  intermingle  the  races  and  have  peo  ile 
of  all  races  living  in  the  same  house:  i.  I 
will  not  object.    But  I  do  not  want  Rh<ide 
Island  to  force  the  people  of  Arkansas 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President.  ^11 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN 
Mr.  DOMINICK. 
quite  carefully.    I  cannot  find  in  it 
provision  which  deals  with  fair  housing. 
The  bill  does  not  contain  a  "fair  housing" 
provision,  regardless  of  what  Rhode  Is- 
land or  other  States  may  do.     I  con- 
stantly  receive  letters  on   this  subject 
from  the  people  of  my  State,  where  there 
is  a  "fair  housing"  law.  saying.  "Pldase 
do  not  vote  for  a  fair  housing  law  tnd 
run  me  out  of  my  own  business  or! my 
own  home  in  Colorado." 

I    am    receiving    many    such    lettiers 
However,  the  bill  does  not  contain  a  i|ro 
vision   for   "fair  housing."     I   ask 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  that  is  not 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  not  surp  of 
all  that  could  be  done  under  the  bill; 
if  this  bill  does  not  so  provide,  it  is  in 
offing:  it  will  follow  in  the  next  bill 
the  advocates  of  such  legislation  will 
to  have  passed.    So  get  ready  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  possible ; 
such  a  provision  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     That  is  the  S^na 
tor's  interpretation.    I  believe  that 
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1  yield. 
I  have  read  the  bill 
iny 


were  he,  I  would  write  to  my  cons^itu- 


this 


ents  and  tell  them  that  it  is  not  in 
bill;  but  I  suggest  that  he  warn  t^em 
about  the  next  bilL 


the 
tor- 


but 
the 
hat 
;eek 

but 


If  I 


Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     l.^r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  A  fair  housing  pro- 
vision was  certainly  in  the  bill  when  it 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  that  bill  was  all- 
inclusive.  It  covered  everything  by  way 
of  loans,  contracts,  guarantees,  and  other 
matters.  If  a  citizen  borrowed  money 
from  the  Federal  Government,  with  a 
Government  guarantee  or  an  FHA  agree- 
ment, he  would  have  been  covered  by 
such  a  provision.  But.  by  amendment  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  limita- 
tion on  that  power  was  imposed. 

Nevertheless,  after  careful  study  of  the 
bill  for  weeks.  I  am  not  quite  convinced 
how  far  the  power  of  the  Federal  au- 
thority can  now  go.    In  the  final  analy- 
sis, as  I  read  certain  provisions  of  the 
bu'l.  everything  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral decides  should  be  covered  would  be 
covered,  because  all  he  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  should 
be  covered.    After  satisfying  himself,  he 
would  be  authorized  to  file  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  of  its  vast  resources,  with 
all  of  its  vast  powers,  with  all  of  its  mul- 
tiplicity of  lawyers.    Then  the  Govern- 
ment  of   the    United   States   would   be 
arrayed   against  one   lonely   little   tax- 
payer, who  might  be  a  businessman,  and 
he  would  be  taken  before  a  Federal  court, 
before  a  Federal  judge  appointed  for  life, 
and  tried  without  a  jury  trial. 

He  would  be  in  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation of  having  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
covered  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.      Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  con- 
tinue this  speech  on  another  day.    I  had 
40  pages  of  prepared  remarks,  but  up 
to  now  I  have  been  able  to  read  only  2 
of  them.    I  shall  have  to  return  to  my 
office  at  3  o'clock  for  another  appoint- 
ment.   I  would  continue  and  finish  the 
speech   today,    except  that  I  had   not 
anticipated  the  necessity  for  speaking 
beyond  3  o'clock.    I  hope  Senators  will 
indulge  me  so  that  I  may  conclude  the 
other  38  pages  of  my  speech,  or  what- 
ever number  of  pages  remain,  at  some 
other  time.    I  am  sure  that,  in  all  fair- 
ness, Senators  would  want  me  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  that  I  am  tired  or  weary.    I 
shall  continue  to  speak  for  another  hour. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  leave  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  withhold  his 
request  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  check  with  the  lead- 
ership, if  he  will. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  2 
o'clock.  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  my 
remarks  until  approximately  3  o'clock, 
and  stm  be  able  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment. But  for  this  appointment,  I  would 
now  proceed  to  continue  and  to  finish  my 
speech.  However,  a  delegation  from  my 
State  has  an  appointment  to  meet  with 
me  at  3  o'clock  on  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  them;  and  the  State's  con- 


gressional delegation  is  to  meet  in  my 
office  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  That 
arrangement  was  made  before  I  ar- 
ranged to  speak  in  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  dis- 
pleases me  very  much  to  have  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object;  but  I  believe  I  must 
do  so,  temporarily. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand.  I 
shall  proceed  with  my  speech,  and  shall 
progress  with  it  as  far  as  I  can  between 
now  and  3  o'clock.  In  the  meantime, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  check 
with  the  leadership? 

Mr.  PELL.     Yes. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  by  various  Sen- 
ators. I  appreciate  very  much  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  various  Senators 
who  have  asked  me  to  yield,  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  ask  questions  or  to  make 
comments  on  the  bill  and  also  on  the  re- 
marks I  have  already  made  about  it. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  resume  the 
speech  I  had  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  when  H.R.  7152  was  re- 
ceived from  the  other  body,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  spoke  properly 
of  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine  and  study  this  legislation. 
I  could  not  agree  with  him  more  as  to 
the  grave  obligations  which  rest  on  this 
body.  The  Senate  in  the  consideration 
of  this  proposed  legislation  is  perform- 
ing the  highly  responsible  role  contem- 
plated for  it  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

Why  are  the  terms  of  Senators  fixed 
at  6  years,  rather  than  2.  as  in  the  other 
body?  Why  is  only  one-third  of  the 
membership  selected  in  any  election 
year?  A  good  answer  is  provided  in  No. 
62  of  the  Federalist  where  it  is  stated: 

The  necessity  of  a  Senate  is  not  less  indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and  nu- 
merous assemblies  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of 
sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be  se- 
duced by  factious  leaders  into  intemporate 
and  pernicious  resolutions. 

That  is  why  this  body  is  constituted 
as  it  is.  The  Founding  Fathers  realized 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
become  a  large  body  numerically;  and 
they  bebeved  that  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  adequate  review,  discus- 
sion, debate,  examination,  and  scrutiny 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  enact- 
ment of  laws.  Therefore  the  Poimding 
Fathers  in  their  wisdom  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate  in  such  a 
way  that  each  Senator  would  serve  for  a 
term  of  6  years,  and  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  would  be 
elected  every  2  years. 

A  a  former  Member  of  the  other  body, 
I  watched  with  sorrow  the  methods  that 
were  employed  there  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage by  it  of  H.R.  7152.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
February  11  in  the  Washington  Evening 

Star.  .   ^  ^, 

Mr.  President,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Washington  Star  editorially 
supports  civil  rights  legislation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  supports  every  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill;  but  gen- 
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erally,  the  Washington  Star  supports  so- 
called  civil  rights  iegislation.  However, 
the  editorial  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  stated,  in  part: 

The  House  now  has  passed  what  has  aptly 
been  described  as  the  "most  far-reaching" 
clvU  rights  bill  ever  put  before  Congress. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  And  as  enacted  by 
the  House,  the  bUl  is  very  much  in  need  of 
an  overhaul.  The  fact  is  that  the  bill  •  •  • 
did  not  receive  anything  like  adequate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  in  the 
editorial  is  true;  it  is  no  exaggeration. 
The  pending  bill,  on  which  the  House 
actually  worked  and,  with  some  minor 
amendments,  passed,  came  into  existence 
less  than  48  hours  as  I  recall,  before  the 
House  began  its  debate  on  the  bill.  In 
its  finished  form,  before  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  committee,  it  had  never 
been  seen  by  the  committee  iintil  the 
day  the  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  committee,  the  bill  had 
only  a  casual  reading ;  and  there  was 
only  1  minute  for  debate  in  favor  of 
it,  and  there  was  only  1  minute  for  de- 
bate in  opposition  to  it. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  this  debate  is  rather  replete 
with  the  history  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
added : 

That  this  bill  was  railroaded  through  the 
House  is  beyond  dispute. 
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Mr.  President,  if  the  pending  bill  has 
the  merits  that  its  proponents  claim  for 
it  why  should  it  have  been  railroaded 
through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  a  bill  cannot  be  defeated  by  pro- 
longed debate,  and  where,  in  the  course 
of  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  House  can  act 
on  a  bill  within  a  reasonable  time?  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  railroad  -the  bill 
through  the  House? 

Yet  the  expression  "railroaded  through 
the  House"  was  used  by  a  supporter  of 
civil  rights.     Why  was  it  necessary  to 
"railroad  the  bill  through  the  House"? 
Mr.  President,  when  I  spoke  on  March 
12  on  the  motion  to  have  the  Senate 
take  up  the  bill,  I  stated  that  the  bill  is 
tainted,  and  that  if  the  bUl  in  its  present 
form  were  to  be  passed,  it  would  be  a 
tainted  law— a  bill  which  had  been  rail- 
roaded  through   one   body,   and   as   to 
which  the  other  body  would— if  the  will 
of  the  proponents   were   to  be  carried 
out— refuse  to  let  the  bill  be  amended, 
not  even  by  meritorious  amendments,  be- 
cause it  is  not  desired  to  have  the  bill 
go  to  conference  between  the  two  Houses. 
The  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star 
also  referred  to  the  necessity  that  Sena- 
tors debate  "the  bill  line  by  line  and 
clause  by  clause." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  editorial  pronouncements  of  the 
Washington  Star,  but  certainly  I  do  in 
this  instance;  and.  as  a  great  American 
publication,  let  it  be  said  to  its  eternal 
credit  that  it  demonstrates  a  conscien- 
tious desire  to  obtain  good  legislation— 
not  bad  legislation— in  this  field.  But 
the  bill  was  railroaded  through  the  other 
body;  and  the  bill  needs  to  be  over- 
hauled. That  is  the  judgment  of  this 
newspaper,  and  I  agree  with  it. 

ex 496 


But,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  the 
Senate  is  obliged  to  consider  the  bill. 
There  is  no  alternative,  for  the  bill  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  Senate  should 
not  be  required  to  consider  a  bill  which 
was  railroaded  through  the  House  of 
Representatives— as  this  one  was.  and 
as  a  friend  of  the  proposed  legislation 
claims  it  was.  and  publicly  declares.  The 
Senate  should  not  be  required  to  consider 
a  bill  which  has  been  railroaded  in  the 
way  this  one  was  in  the  other  body. 

However,  the  bill  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  and  we  are 
forced  to  consider  it.  Therefore  we 
should  carefully  examine  each  of  the 
provisions  on  the  55  pages  of  the  bill. 
In  doing  so.  we  should  be  guided  pri- 
marily by  whether  the  Constitution  con- 
fers on  the  Congress  power  to  legislate 
in  the  various   areas  covered  by   H.R. 

7152. 

I  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  areas  there 
is  no  congressional  power  to  legislate,  for 
no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Central  Government.     Let  no  one  in- 
dulge in  the  illusion  that  Congress  may 
pass  this  bill  and  that  any  unconstitu- 
tional features  will  be  invalidated  by  the 
judiciary.     That  would  certainly  be  a 
forlorn  hope.   I  have  not  much  hope  that 
the  judiciary— and  I  am  basing  my  state- 
ment on  some  of  its  past  record— the 
highest  court  in  the  land,  would  under- 
take to  declare  unconstitutional  a  bill  for 
which  it  is  claimed  there  is  great  moral 
persuasion,  although  legally  it  is  with- 
out authorization  or  permission.    This  Is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  any  of 
us  to  imitate  Pontius  Pilate  and  attempt 
to  wash  our  hands  of  the  profound  con- 
stitutional issues  presented  for  our  at- 
tention. _•  ,     ^.„ 
Often  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  bill 
is  unconstitutional,  the  courts  will  take 
care  of  that  question.    We  have  the  first 
duty.    We  have  the  duty  to  keep  uncon- 
stitutional   legislation    away    from    the 
courts.    We  have  the  duty  to  kill  uncon- 
stitutional provisions  in  this  body.    It  is 
our  initial  responsibility  not  to  enact  un- 
constitutional statutes.    We  cannot  wash 
our  hands  in  the   fashion   of  Pontius 
Pilate  and  say.  "We  will  send  it  to  the 
court  and  let  it  be  the  final  judge  and 
take  the  responsibility." 

Mr.  HTLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  a  good  part  of  the 
Senator's  speech.  It  has  been  a  mag- 
nificent pressntation.  I  classify  it  as  a 
masterful  speech. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  defended,  that  should  first  be  done  m 
this  body. 

In  determining  whether  the  Congress 
has  authority  to  legislate  in  any  area, 
we  must  give  great  weight  to  previous 
judicial  interpretations  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. There  are  those  who  say  that 
previous  decisions  of  the  courts,  even 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  can  be  ignored  be- 
cause   the  present  membership  of  the 


Court  might  decide  a  case  differently 
from  its  predecessor.  I  categorically  re- 
ject this  view.  Based  on  precedents  and 
performances  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  years,  we  can  hardly  rely  on  it 
to  follow,  defend,  or  observe  the  Con- 
stitution in  passing  on  the  provisions  of 
any  law  passed  by  the  Congress  that 
bears  a  "civil  rights"  label. 

Our  oath  is  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
We  should  neither  desire  nor  attempt  to 
pass  the  buck  to  the  courts.  I  recall  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  tMr.  Morse]  in  the  consideration 
last  October  of  the  question  of  whether 
the  Constitution  prohibited  Federal  as- 
sistance to  church-related  educational 
facilities  said: 

I  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  a  general 
grant  of  Federal  fvmds  to  a  university  with 
reUglous  ties  to  do  with  the  money  whatever 
it  wants  to  do  with  it  cannot  be  squared 
with  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
\mder  our  constitutional  system.  The  Su- 
preme Ciourt  may  some  day  hold  to  the  con- 
trary, but  there  is  no  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  has  been  rendered  to  date  that, 
in  my  judgment,  indicates  that  I  am  wrong 
in  the  view  of  constitutional  law  which  I 
have  Just  expressed. 


Thus  the  Senator  from  Oregon  agrees 
that  we  must  look  to  the  state  of  the  law 
as  it  exists  today  rather  than  to  Indulge 
in  flights  of  speculation  as  to  what  the 
law  may  become  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  examining  this  legisla- 
tion from  the  viewpoint  of  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  legislate,  we  should  ex- 
amine it  free  from  intimidation  or 
pressures. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  intimida- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  process  of  attempt- 
ing to  get  this  legislation  passed.  Many 
of  the  demonstrations  throughout  the 
country,  the  threats,  the  manifestations 
that  have  prompted  Senators  to  predict 
in  the  chamber  that  blood  wUl  flow  if 
this  legislation  is  not  passed,  are  a  form 
of  intimidation  that  ought  to  cause  re- 
sentment in  the  heart  and  soul  of  every 
Senator  and  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
all  good  Americans.  This  country  can- 
not survive  If  we  are  to  legislate  m  re- 
sponse to  that  kind  of  pressure. 

As  the  able  journaUst,  William  S. 
White,  wrote  in  his  column  of  Febru- 
ary 19: 

This  sort  of  naked  attempted  Intimidation 
of  a  U.S.  Senator — 

He  is  writing  of  Senator  Dirksen, 
whom  they  had  threatened  to  storm  with 
demonstrations — 

is  not  a  part  of  anybody's  civil  rights.  It 
is  instead,  a  profoxmd  civil  wrong.  This  l» 
not  the  way  of  fair  men  In  a  free  society. 
This  is  moral  and  Intellectual  moblsm.  And 
those  who  condone  it.  either  out  of  con- 
fusion of  motives  or  a  lack  of  courage.  wUl 
live  to  regret  a  shameful  surrender  to  hys- 
teria and  demagoguery. 

I  agree  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Journalist  William  S.  White.  I  think 
every  man  who  loves  this  country,  who 
loves  the  freedom  that  is  a  part  of  our 
heritage,  and  that  we  cherish,  must 
agree  with  these  sentiments  if  he  be- 
lieves that  our  country  should  be  pre- 
served. 
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concern  over  the  P'^ff^^,^3jf^^^^'5 

being  employed  by  certain  of  the  supH 

SSfrs  of  this  bill  are  not  confined  tq 

any  one  part  of  the  country.  , 

^  would  Uke  to  read  part  of  an  e(^to^ 

rial  which  appeared  on  February  17  ia 

the    Jackson.    Mich..    Citizen    Patriot; 

Please  note  this  is  Jackson.  Mich    and 

r^ni    thP   beautiful   capital    city    of   thf 

Sute    of    MlSisippi.      This    Michigan 

newspaper  declared:  , 

There  Is  prevalent  In  America  today  a  sort 

of  hysteria  over  civil  rights.  i 

The  climate  Is  such  that  anyone  -^^^  ^Jf^ 

wSi?  a   word   against   the   general   thesj 

ofS?U  rlghU  also  Is  against  home,  motberi- 

hoM    vStue.  the  Ten  Commandments  an 

^^^ursoSo^:  -rt.  --  senous  .«=o: 

SSayCnderprSsu^Jo^  ^LXaTe^pl^^^n.y 

rSofwrh^-ir/oSini  'ii.it 

rdTm6^  tle^doughhoys  of  1918  dleclj^ 
France  and  the  GI's  of  World  War  U  sh^ 

^^?S^e^"r SSts^the  law  which  m^t 
be  oSirved.  And  there  must  be  men  who 
SllTtTnd  up  and  be  counted  on  the  side  bf 
the  law 
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That    is    not    southern    propaganda. 
That  ^  not  some  rebel  from  the  South 
who  has  malice  in  his  heart  tow^d  Ws 
feUow    men.    particularly    toward    the 
NeS:o.    ™^  statement  is  made  by  jm 
^onerican  who  senses  the  d^fers^  and 
who  dares  to  speak  out  against  legisljt- 
I^  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  under  tj^e 
£?iSiSSon  of  the  fruits   of  ^stej^J 
pre^iling  in  some  areas  and  in  sojae 
Sil^?ersWith  respect  to  the  pending  bjlh 
A  number  of   extraneous  arguments 
have  been  advanced  by  the  supporters  of 
S  bm-    one  of  the  most  specious^of 
these  arguments  is  the  contention  ttat 
SrreTe^tSn  of  this  legislation  wotild 
hurt  our  image  in  the  world.  . 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion which  the  Senate  can  make  to  our 
image  abroad  is  to  demonstrate  oi^  W- 
herence  to  the  principles  of  the  Con^U 
tution  and  to  reject  the  counsel  of  those 
who  maintain  that  Government's 
^wers  other  than  those  which  have  tieen 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  people^ 

If  we  yield  to  the  opinions  that  sjwme 
other  countries  and  the  people  in  other 
sSlxSoi  government  might  have  about 
S  if  we  yield  to  the  extent  of  disreg^d- 
in^  our  ConstituUon.  the  law  of  the  land 
jSd  the  bulwark  of  our  freedoms;  i|  we 
do  violence  to  it  by  evading  it.  by  ighor- 
^  it    by  subverting  the  Constitution. 
Sfd  by  enacting  laws  which  are  unCon- 
sUtutional  under  the  proper  a^d  cotrect 
interpretation,  in  order  to  build  or  to 
gain  the  favor  of  people  in  other  systems 
of  government  who  have  never  enjoyed 
the  Uberties  and  freedoms  that  we  eijjoy; 
S^we  have  come  to  the  point  where  their 
approval  and  their  approbation  means 
that  much  to  us:  or.  if  we  are  wlBJg  to 
Sin  their  favor  by  making  a  surrender 
It  the  rights  which  have  made  ou^  lib- 
erties secure  up  to  this  time,  if  wj  are 
ready  to  do  that,  then  we  are  r^^^ 
start  down  the  road  to  our  own  de4truc- 

°Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  few  tiuestionsalong 
the  lines  he  is  now  discussing  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  and  without 


having  any  subsequent  remarks  counted 
as  a  second  speech? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
J£-  iR^m^ask  the  Senator  from 
Ar^nsaTif  he  shares  the  beUef  of  the 
tSatorfrom  North  Carolina  that  the 
mTemenV  which  resulted  In  the  fX 
tion  of  housing  regulations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  not  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  civil  rights  movement  repre- 
sented by  this  bill. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    Of  course  it  is.    II 
we  want  to  convert  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try into  a  situation  comparable  to  that 
^ch  exists  in  the  District  of  ColumWa. 
The  parage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  good 
way  trdo  it.    I  know  of  no  place  in  the 
Country  where  there  is  greater  di^rtoi- 
nation.  where  there  has  been  a  greater 
movement   of   people  trying  to   secure 
their  liberty,   than  in  the  District  oi 
Columbia     When    that    situation    was 
forced  on  citizens  here,  what  happened? 
Sey  moved  out  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia    They  are  doing  so  in  other  areas  of 

the  country.  ^^^i.ihi/'p 

we  cannot  legislate  aga  nst  Prejudice 
in  neoDle  People  will  not  stand  for  it 
S  th%  can  help  it.  We  shall  have  to 
enslave  each  of  them  under  a  centralized 
government  before  they  will  do  it. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  share  the  conviction  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  is  one  of 
the  mSt  precious  of  all  rights  which 
5^eric^n  citizens  have  enjoyed  up  untU 

^^M?°McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
rights  that  we  enjoy. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
fro^' Arkansas  share  the  beUef  o  the 
Sector  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
prSnration  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
spSch  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
thfright  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves 
in  this  country? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Of  course,  with- 
out  freedom  of  speech  there  can  be  no 
self-government.  It  is  necessary.  It  is 
fmoerative  We  could  not  deny  them 
thif  righ?'  and  expect  them  to  govena 
themselves  and  have  a  voice  in  their 
govSe^t.  only  by  freedom  of  speech. 
I^d  ^  which  stem  from  free  speech. 
^  freedom  be   maintained  and  pre- 

"^M?  ERVIN.     Does  not  the   Senator 
from  Arkansas  share  the  conviction  of 
the  senator  from  Nortti  Carolina  that 
the  regulations  recently  adopted  for  the 
SStrilt   of   Columbia,  with  respect  to 
housing,   constitute   a   method   on   the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  deprive  property  owners 
to  the  District  of  the  right  to  select  the 
Arsons  to  whom  they  wi  J  to  sell  the^r 
DToperty.  and  also  the  right  to  select 
S^  tenants  to  whom  they  wish  to  rent 

their  property?  Tf  lo  o 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Of  course.  It  is  a 
violation  of  personal  liberty,  of  individual 
Uberty  for  such  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
^vVSunent.  If  the  Senator  or  any 
other  citizen  should  acquire  enough  cap- 
ful as  a  result  of  his  own  industry-even 
fhe  inherited  it.  it  would  not  make  any 
diff  erence-and  wished  to  invest  it  either 
to  a  business  or  In  an  apartment  build- 


ing, there  Is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  the  right  to  erect  a  building  for 
npoole  of  his  own  race. 
■^That V  applies  to  the  N=^°  „^- 
Tf  a  Negro  by  reason  of  his  indusur. 
fruJaUty.  and  other  qualities  which  con- 
tribute to  success,  acquired  some  capitsa 
and  wished  to  invest  it  in  a  buUding  to 
acco^o^ate  members  of  his  own  race, 
he  should  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

I  defend  that  right.  I  beUeve  Congress 
dcis  not  have  the  constitutional  power  to 
take  that  right  away  from  any  citizen^ 
i  woxid  not  want  to  do  it  if  we  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  do  it. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  freeaom 
we  c^  preserve,  the  greater  the  amomjt 
nf  freedom  that  can  be  allowed  to  the 
to/i^lS^i?the  greater  is  the  s^ngU. 
and  character  of  this  NaUon.    That    s 
^hat  has  made  it  outstand  ng  and  su- 
nrpmp  among  the  powers  of  the  woria. 
?JhTn  ^^In  to  chisel  away  indiv  d^l 
freSom  and  restrict  the  liberi;y  of  the 
nSSaJ  citizen,  or  begin  to  control  hto 
by  government,  by  edict,  or  by  law  and 
?ell  him  that  he  cannot  be  free  as^^f. 
^ult  of  his  ingenuity,  to  reach  his  maxi- 
Sf^   development   and    his   ma^mum 
Svement.VeGovemm^t  is  bound 

\l^  cause  a  deterioration  in  that   mai 
^d^rfinltiative  which  Americans  have 
bi^f  reeto  exercise  and  which  has  made 

^t;  dSstot  history  record  as  ^ong 
the^greatest  nations  in  the  worid  the 
coLitnes  where  the  people  are  more  re- 
sSS  where  they  have  been  living  un- 
der ^tators.  under  kings,  and  under 

tyrants  in  the  past?  

"^Xe  difference  lies  in  freedom  a^ 
personal  Uberty.  Take  those  attributes 
^Xwid  we  diminish  the  hapPiness  and 
^^of  the  people  throughout  the  land^ 

Mr  ERVIN.    Is  not  the  Senator  from 
ArkiiS?  aware  of  the  fact  that  under 
fhe  ^o^g  regulations  recently  adopted 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  man  can 
l2;  put  in  jaU  for  as  much  as  10  days  and 
toSi  af  much  as  $300.  if  he  merely  goes 
to  on^of  his  neighbors,  who  he  knows 
^a^ut  to  sell  his  property,  and  sugges  s 
ti  his  neighbor  that  owmg  to  the  resi- 
Sn^al  character  of  the  nel^b^hood 
in    which   the   property   is   located,   he 
SoiSd  sell  the  property  to  a  member  of 
tds  own  race  rather  than  a  member  of 

another  race?  *i„„^nt 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    That  is  a  flagrant 
violation    in  my  opuaion.  of  the  police 
rutoomy  0?  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
o?The'^g>verimient  itself  under  our  sys- 
tem of  freedom.    Moreover,  it  is  a  tres- 
Si  upon  the  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
Uie  individual  citizen  ownmg  pro^rty_ 
Mr    ERVIN.    Does   not   the   Senator 
from  Arkansas  share  the  conviction  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolma  that 
the  right  to  suggest  to  a  neighbor  toat 
he  sSl  his  property  to  a  man  of  his  own 
?^is  a  right  inseparably  connected  mUi 
thTright  to  freedom  of  speech,  and  in- 
voJvS  no  moral  turpitude  whateoever  ? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  None  whatsoever. 
The  right  of  intercourse  between  neigh- 
bors fn  business  affairs,  in  social  affal^. 
^  to  political  affairs  is  a  right  which  ha^ 
made  America  strong.  However,  we  shaU 
S?nLh  that  right  by  legislation,  by  in- 
v^g  a  power  which  the  Goveriament 
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does  not  have  under  the  Constitution^  If 
we  do  these  things,  we  shall  bring  about 
a  deterioration.  We  shall  be  weakening 
the  real  pillars  of  strength  upon  which 
the  Nation  rests  and  from  which  our 
liberties  stem. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  share  the  feeUng  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  we 
have  reached  a  tragic  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic  when  regulations 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  provide 
that  a  man  can  be  imprisoned  and  fined 
if  he  merely  recommends  to  his  neigh- 
bor that  his  neighbor  sell  his  property  to 
a  member  of  his  own  race,  rather  than 
to  a  member  of  another  race? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  that  a 
law  which  prohibits  that  is  unconstitu- 
tional. I  believe  the  Congress  or  any 
other  legislative  body  that  enacts  such 
a  law  would  be  subverting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  believe  a 
court  which  would  uphold  such  a  law 
would  be  inadvertently,  if  not  know- 
ingly, placing  Its  stamp  of  approval  upon 

^Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  recall  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  under  the  14th 
amendment  a  State  cannot  deprive  a 
white  man  of  the  right  to  sell  his  prop- 
erty to  a  colored  man? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  beg  the  Sena- 
tor's pardon? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recall  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  that  under  the 
14th  amendment  a  State  or  municipal- 
ity cannot  deprive  a  man  of  one  race 
of  the  right  to  sell  his  property  to  a  man 
of  another  race? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  im- 
port of  the  decisions. 

One  either  has  freedom  or  he  does  not 
have    it.    The    right   to   own   property 
and  to  use  it  and  enjoy  it  means  that 
one  has  the  right  to  sell  it  and  the 
right  to  dispose  of  it  to  anyone  of  one  s 
choice.    It  is  not  necessary  to  sell  it 
at  the  same  price  to  one  person  as  to 
another.    I  can  sell  my  property  to  a 
friend  at  one  price,  and  I  do  not  have 
to  sell  it  to  him  at  a  price  at  which  I 
would  sell  it  on  the  open  market.    There 
is    nothing    morally    wrong    about    it. 
There  is  nothing  legally  wrong  about  it 
either.    That  can  be  done  provided  one 
does  not  violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.    No  such  power  has 
been  granted  to  Congress.    It  has  been 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  peo- 
ple under  the  10th  amendment.    It  has 
not  been  delegated.    We  cannot  use  It 
without  usurping  it  if  we  pass  such  a 

law. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  5th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  not 
deprive  any  man  of  his  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  certainly  does. 
That  is  why  there  is  no  authority  for  it. 
Due  process  of  law  means  that  a  man's 
property  is  taken  and  compensated  for. 
The  Government  cannot,  imder  the 
Constitution,  take  a  man's  property,  or 
confiscate  it.  without  paying  a  fair  price 
for  the  property.  To  say  that  a  man 
cannot  sell- his  property  for  the  price 
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he  wants  to  get  for  It  is  denying  him 
due  process  of  law  as  defined  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  precious  rights  Incident  to  the 
ownership  of  property,  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  having  title  to  It.  is  the  right 
to  direct  its  use.  free  from  government 
toterference.  so  long  as  the  owner  does 
not  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  damage 
the  property  of  another? 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    That   is    correct. 
I  do  not  believe  that  property  that  I 
work  for.  that  I  have  skimped  and  saved 
for    in  order  to  accumulate  it,  can  be 
taken  from  me  and  given  to  someone 
else  particularly  when,  during  the  time 
that  I  was  saving  my  money  and  being 
todustrious.  I  had  a  goal  that  I  was  try- 
ing to  reach.    While  I  was  accumulating 
a  little  capital  to  do  something  with  it. 
the  other  man.  to  whom  my  property  is 
to  be  given,  was  idling  away  his  time, 
and  probably  dissipating,  and  throwing 
away  his  substance.    He  should  not  have 
any  claim  or  right  to  say.  "No  matter 
what  kind  of  scoundrel  I  have  been.  I 
want  this  job,  and  you  must  give  It  to 
me  "    I  should  not  be  forced  to  do  that 
if  his  color  or  religion  is  the  kind  that 
I  do  not  like. 

However,  under  the  bill  I  would  have 
to  give  it  to  him.  He  would  be  able  to 
take  my  property,  even  though  he  has 
no  right  to  it. 

Earlier  today  I  used  the  Ulustration 
of  owning  a  corner  grocery  store  in  a 
community  where  most  of  the  people  are 
Methodists.    I  am  a  Baptist,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  some  of  that  good  Methodist 
trade.    Two  men  apply  for  a  clerk's  Job 
in  my  grocery  store.    I  want  a  salesman 
to  go  out  and  sell  in  that  community. 
Of  the  2  men  who  apply,  one  is  a  Meth- 
odist and  the  other  is  a  Baptist.    I  am  a 
Baptist.    If  I  want  to  get  the  Methodist 
trade.  I  say  to  the  Baptist.  "I  cannot 
use  you.  brother,  even  though  you  are  a 
Baptist  and  I  am  a  Baptist,  because  I 
want    to   get   some   of   that   Methodist 
trade,  and  I  want  to  hire  a  Methodist." 
Could  I  not  be  enjoined,  imder  the 
terms  of  the  bUl,  for  hiring  the  Metho- 
dist, instead  of  the  Baptist?     I  would 
be  basing  my  decision  on  my  best  inter- 
ests, and  I  would  be  basing  my  decision 
on  religion.    I  would  not  be  permitted 
to  do  that  under  the  bUl.    It  is  an  op- 
pressive measure.    It  carries  with  it  a 
form  of  oppression  which  the  people  of 
this  country  would  not  tolerate  if  they 
knew  what  was  in  it. 

I  read  a  letter  a  Uttle  while  ago.  It 
was  dated  the  28th  of  March.  It  was 
from  the  other  side,  not  from  our  side. 
It  was  a  circular  being  sent  out  by  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation.  They  ad- 
mitted that  the  mail  was  running  3  to  1 
against  the  bUl.  They  asked  people  to 
whom  the  circular  was  going  to  get  busy 
and  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  pointed  that  out  merely  to  show  that 
if  people  knew  what  was  in  the  bill,  they 
would  be  against  it. 

We  must  attract  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  warn  them  of  the  perUs  that 
are  confronting  them  in  the  proposed 
legislation.    If  people  know  what  is  in 


the  bill  and  what  it  can  do.  they  will  not 
be  in  favor  of  it.  ,     .  ,  ^.  ^ 

If  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
wish  to  follow  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses, and  the  due  processes  under  the 
Constitution,  and  not  try  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  by  bypassing  it  or  ignoring 
it  or  usurping  the  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  wish  to  reach  their  goals  by 
moral  persuasion,  and  justify  their  effort 
to  attain  it,  the  proper  way  to  do  it  is  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

However,  I  say  they  do  not  dare  to  do 
it.  They  do  not  dare  submit  the  bill  in 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
because  no  more  than  a  dozen  States  of 
the  Union  would  ratify  it  through  their 
legislatures.  That  would  be  the  proper 
way  to  do  it.  It  is  the  only  right  way  to 
go  about  it,  and  the  only  legal  way  to  do 
it  vmder  the  Constitution. 

If  it  were  done  that  way,  the  subject 
would  be  brought  home  to  the  people, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  ratifying  or 
rejecting  the  amendment.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  would  be  rejected.  However, 
with  all  the  intimidation  and  hysteria 
behind  the  bill,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
intimidation  and  coercion,  we  are  being 
threatened  with  poUtical  retaliation. 

To  legislate  in  the  way  that  is  pro- 
posed would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  It 
would  do  harm  and  would  be  a  disservice 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  view  that  the 
biU.  instead  of  being  a  civil  rights  bill, 
is  a  bill  to  rob  American  citizens  of  most 
of  their  civil  rights?  ,      _^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    It  invades  almost 
every  province  of  a  man's  habitation,  so 
to  speak.    Therefore,  it  would  do  great 
injustice.    Wherever  it  is  claimed  that 
it  is  giving  a  right,  it  takes  a  right  away 
from  someone  else.    The  Senator  was  not 
here  this  morning  when  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  made 
by  our  beloved  President  when  he  was  a 
U  S  Senator.    I  quoted  from  that  state- 
ment, particularly  from  the  part  In  which 
he  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  beUeve 
in  subtracting  from  one  person  a  right 
of  freedom  and  adding  to  another  person 
a  right  that  he  did  not  possess.    In  ef- 
fect, that  is  what  the  President  said  when 
he  was  a  Senator.    I  agree  with  the  Pres- 
ident.   Under  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
possible  to  take  away  that  right.    We 
should  not  be  permitted  to  say  to  a  man. 
"You  caimot  go  over  and  talk  with  your 
neighbor  and  suggest  that  he  sell  his 
property  to  someone  of  his  own  race. 
That  caimot  be  done  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  violating  the  law. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
proponents  try  to  take  away  from  that 
man  his  right  to  social  Intercourse  with 
his  neighbor,  to  discuss  social  affairs  and 
matters  of  Interest  in  that  commui^ty. 
If  a  person  does  that,  he  can  be  put  in 
jaU.  and  a  Uberty  can  be  taken  away 
from  him.  If  we  give  a  man  a  right  that 
he  does  not  possess  and  that  he  has  no 
right  to  have,  it  Is  a  wrong,  not  a  right. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  there  is  an  incom- 
patability  between  equality  coerced  by 
law  and  freedom  of  an  mdividual? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.   I  agree. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  Impossible 
have  a  bill  that  will  permit  so-callW 
equalitv  coerced  by  law  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  freedom  of  the  people  Jo 
act  according  to  their  own  dicUtes  wfith 
respect  to  their  personal  conduct  in  t^e 
handling  of  their  property  and  in  tlie 
handling  of  their  business  affairs? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  agree  w  th 
the  disUnpuished  Senator   from  Noith 

Carolina.  ,        ,, 

Mr.  President,  as  I  announced  earlier. 
I  have  an  appointment  at  my  ofSce  at  3 
o'clock  that  I  cannot  escape.  I  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  other  remarks,  if  I  may. 
and  then  renew  my  request.  I  vas 
speaking  about  the  image  of  our  coun  -ry 

abroad.  ,     ^. 

Are  we  to  sacrifice  the  Constitutian. 
which  Gladstone  has  described  as  -he 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  on  at 
a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man  •'  in  order  to  win  friends  in  a  coun- 
try such  as  Ghana,  which  has  forsaken, 
in  a  few  vears  of  independence,  its  ccm- 
mon  law  "heritage  and  has  become  a  one- 
man   one -party  dictatorship? 

Are  we  to  sacrifice  the  ConsUtution  to 
appease  the  warriiig  tribes  in  every  A  fri- 
can  nation?  They  are  the  ones  be  ore 
whom,  it  is  said,  we  are  blotting  our 
image.  Are  we  to  sacrifice  the  Const  tu- 
tion  to  appease  mai^v  other  nations  that 
we  have  sd  cenerously  helped  with  our 
aid  and  who  have  never  been  able  <  ven 
to  approach  the  economic  strength  and 
freedom  that  we  have  developed  under 
our  system''  If  we  destroy  the  Constitu- 
tion no  amount  of  world  approval  will 
be  of  any  avail  to  our  citizens.  Nei  Jier 
will  it  strengthen  our  freedcan. 

It  is  approDfiate  in. view  of  the  circum- 
stances now  prevailing  in  this  countr>- 
and  the  emotions  which  have  been  un- 
leashed to  refer  to  one  of  the  profiles  :on- 
tained  in  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
book.    'Profiles   in   Courage."     Par^icu- 
larlj'  appropriate  is  the  chapter  dented 
to  Senator  Edmund  G.  Ross  of  Kahsas. 
Following  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  the  assassination  of  President  iLin- 
coln.  there  was  unleashed  a  vicious  ^^- 
paign  of  repression  against  the  Stages  of 
the  Confederacy.    Passions  ran  higli  and 
extreme  legislation  was  proposed  and  en- 
acted over  the  opposition  of  Pres  dent 
Andrew  Johnson.    I  need  not  recite  a 
historv  of  the  events  which  led  to  th;  im- 
peachment   trial    of    President    Ardrew 
Johnson.    Let  us  recall,  however,  how 
Senator  Ross,  who  held  the  decisive  vote, 
responded  to  the  pressures  to  which  he 
was  subjected.    On  the  morning  cf  the 
fateful  vote  Senator  Ross  received  a  tele- 
gram  from   a    number   of    residenp   of 
Kansas  demanding  the  conviction  ^f  the 
President.    Senator  Ross  replied  tp  this 
telegram  at  once.     He  said: 

I  do  not  recognize  yotir  right  to  demand 
tHat  I  vote  either  for  or  against  conviction. 
I  have  taken  an  oath  to  do  impartial  justice 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  lafB  and 
trust  that  I  shall  have  the  coxirage  tio  vote 
accorning  to  the  dictate*  of  my  ]udpnent 
and  for  the  honest  good  of  the  country. 


I  cannot  help  thinking  at  tills  point  of 
the  telegram  which  Senator  Holla>»d  re- 
ceived the  other  day  from  the  Talla- 
hassee chapter  of  CORE. 


I  have  received  a  few  such  letters.  As 
of  the  time  I  am  speaking,  probably  two 
dozen  letters  have  been  received  by  me 
from  my  State  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Some  of  the  letters  from  my  State 
strongly  imply  a  direct  threat  of  political 
reprisal  or  political  defeat  if  I  do  not  vote 
according  to  their  views  or  demands.  I 
have  let  them  know  without  any  equivo- 
cation or  reservation  that  I  will  vote  my 
convictions.  They  can  have  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  when  I  cannot  do 

that.  ,    ^   , 

There  is  before  us  an  issue  that  is 
challenging.  It  is  not  important  that 
any  one  of  us  return  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
as  compared  with  the  importance  of 
preserving  what  has  made  us  great. 
If  we  begin  to  destroy  that,  a  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  no  honor  to  serve 
in  this  body — and  I  cherish  that  honor 
todav  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  our  peo- 
ple can  bestow  upon  one  of  its  citizens. 
I  expect  to  keep  that  honor  untarnished 
by  refusing  to  yield  to  threats  of  politi- 
cal reprisals  and  intimidation.  Some- 
thing big  is  involved  in  the  bill.  It  is 
bigger  than  any  individual.  "We  must 
preserve  our  heritage. 

Mr  President.  I  have  concluded  some 
6  pages  of  the  40  pages  of  remarks  which 
I  had  intended  to  make  today.  I  shall 
conclude  with  just  one  other  paragraph. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
conclude  this  speech  at  some  future  date. 
I  should  like  to  finish  it  today.  I  have 
the  strength,  the  purpose,  and  the  will 
to  do  so.  but  I  have  a  conflict— an  ap- 
pointment that  is  unavoidable.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  to  speak  today,  and  I 
have  an  appiontment  in  my  office  at  3 
o'clock  with  a  number  of  citizens  from 
my  State. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  and  the  gracious- 
ness  of  my  colleagues  to  accord  me  the 
privilege  of  resuming  this  speech  and 
continuing  it  to  completion  on  another 
date— at  any  early  date.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  continuity  of  it  appear  as  one 
speech.  I  should  dislike  to  have  some 
Senator  object  and  require  me  to  make 
the  speech  as  two  speeches.  I  hope  that 
my     most     earnest     request     will     be 

granted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair> .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? ^^^  ^,  . 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  a  high 
regard  for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  with  an  awareness  of  his  problem.  I 
am  still  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  regret  that.  I 
had  hoped  that  Senators  might  accom- 
modate one  another  in  the  Senate 
throughout  this  debate. 

I  have  come  to  the  Chamber  to  de- 
velop quorums  at  times  when  I  could 
have  done  something  else.  I  have  come 
to  the  Chamber  to  make  quorums  at 
times  when  only  one  or  two  other  Sena- 
tors were  present.  On  one  occasion 
when  I  entered  the  Chamber.  I  was  the 
51st  Senator  to  answer  the  quorum  call. 
Senators  ought  to  be  accommodating  to- 
ward one  another. 

I  hope  that  upon  further  considera- 
tion those  in  charge  of  the  "Establish- 
ment" will  relent  and  permit  me.  when 
I  next  obUin  the  floor,  to  resume  my 
speech  and  allow  me  to  consider  those 


remarks  as  a  part  of  one  speech.     Be- 
cause I  was  Interrupted  often  this  morn- 
ing and  did  not  want  to  be  rude  or  un- 
kind or  inconsiderate  to  Senators  who 
wanted  to  speak.  I  yielded  to  all  Sena- 
tors alike,  on  both  sides  of   the   aisle. 
Because  my  time  has  expired  under 
these  circumstances.  I  plead  for  recon- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  "Establish- 
ment." so  that  I  may  resume  my  speech. 
I  believe   I   could  continue  until  mid- 
night.   I  do  not  have  any  real  problem 
about  the   time  except  that  there  are 
perhaps  15  or  20  people  from  Arkansas 
in  my  office  at  the  moment,  waiting  for 
a  conference  on  another  matter.    They 
have  come  all  the  way  from  Arkansas 
for  this  purpose.    I  ask  my  aid  to  tele- 
phone there,  and  find  out  whether  the 
meeting  can  be  delayed  for  30  minutes. 
Mr  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  I  have  listened  to 
virtually  all  of  the  very  able,  effective, 
and  eloquent  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas— one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
I  have  been  privileged  to  hear  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  an 
eloquent,  able,  and  constitutional  plea 
for  the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  color,  and  of  whatever 
sex.  creed,  or  religion,  and  regardless  of 
the  area  in  which  they  reside. 

I  hope  his  message  will  be  heeded  by 
all  the  American  people,  because  he  has 
set  forth  a  powerful  plea  for  constitu- 
tional liberty  for  all  our  citizens  and  for 
a  continuation  of  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  constitutional  government— 
the  system  which  has  made  America  the 
greatest,  freest  coimtry  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  for  all. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 

yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  do  not  deserve  in  any  sense 
the  high  compliment  he  has  paid  me.  I 
have  merely  tried  to  present  the  views 
that  are  rooted  in  my  deep  convictions. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  told  that 
two  of  the  Representatives  from  my  State 
are  waiting  In  my  office,  together  with  a 
delegation  from  Arkansas.  So  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  conclude  my  remarks  at 
this  time.    I  do  so  most  regretfully. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  TALMADGE]  that  I  have  used  only  6 
of  the  40  pages  of  the  speech  I  had  pre- 
pared to  deliver  today.  Thirty-four 
pages  of  it  remain  to  be  delivered.  They 
are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  other 
phases  of  the  bill. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  not  deprive  us  of  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  his  speech. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  Senators  will  permit  me  to  conclude 
my  speech  at  a  later  time.  Of  course.  U 
they  do  not.  I  shall  have  to  seek— by  way 
of  offering  amendments,  and  with  the 
aid  of  any  parliamentary  rules  avaUable 
to  me— to  get  the  remainder  of  my 
speech  Into  the  Record  before  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  closes,  because  I  beUeve 
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that  in  the  remainder  of  my  speech  there 
is  Included  some  Important  information 
which  should  be  made  available  before 
the  bill  Is  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

I  thank  all  Senators  who  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  assist  me.  by  making  com- 
ments as  I  proceeded  today  with  my 
remarks. 

There  are  at  least  six  other  speeches, 
on  the  same  order,  but  dealing  with 
other  aspects  of  the  bill,  which  I  hope  to 
deliver  before  the  bill  Is  voted  on  by  the 
Senate.  During  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. I  shall  undertake  to  bring  those 
view's  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  and 
also  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 

Mr.    PELL.     Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  briefly  to 

me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  have  other  Senators  study  the  re- 
mainder of  his  speech  and  become  In- 
formed in  that  way.  it  occurred  to  me 
that  he  might  be  willing  to  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
mainder of  his  speech  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  However.  If  It  were 
proposed  that  the  Senate  proceed  by 
means  of  having  Senators  make  Inser- 
tions of  such  material  in  the  Record, 
without  actually  reading  the  material,  I 
would  have  to  object.  "When  Senators 
wish  to  make  a  display  of  their  oratorical 
ability.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  proper 
to  silence  them. 

After  all.  the  Senate  Is  the  place  for 
extensive  debate  to  enlighten  the  people 
of  the  country:  but  we  would  not  have 
debate  If  we  arranged  to  have  various 
pieces  of  material  silently  shoved  Into 
the  Record.  Many  people  do  not  read 
the  Congressional  Record;  many  people 
prefer  to  have  the  speeches  of  Senators 
actually  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, rather  than  merely  printed,  on  re- 
quest. In  the  Record. 

So  I  believe  this  Issue  Is  much  too  Im- 
portant to  be  dealt  with  In  the  way  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  speech  merely  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  without  actually 
being  delivered  to  the  Senate.  So  I  shall 
wait  untU  I  have  an  opportunity  to  actu- 
ally deliver  the  remainder  of  my  speech 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  briefly  to 

me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Is  correct  in  preferring 
actually  to  deliver  to  the  Senate  his  most 
important  speech  on  this  very  Important 

subject. 

At  this  time  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  extremely  effective 
remarks  on  this  very  Important  matter. 

The  pending  bill  is  supposed  to  be  a 
civil  rights  bill.  However,  no  one  has 
made  clearer  than  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has— and  I  doubt  that  anyone 
else  has  made  it  quite  as  clear— that  the 
basic  principle  involved  In  the  bill  is  that 
of  taking  away  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  basic  rights  which  are  es- 


sential to  our  form  of  government,  as 
well  as  to  our  form  of  economy,  and 
turning  them— in  the  name  of  "rights"— 
into  privileges  to  be  given  to  another 

group. 

I  regard  the  speech  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  delivered  as  a  real  monu- 
ment to  the  constitutional  concept,  as 
well  as  a  credit  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  himself. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  someday  I  shall  seek 
further  recognition  by  the  Chair,  so  as 
to  proceed  with  my  remarks,  beginning 
at  the  point  where  I  have  left  off  today ; 
and  I  should  like  to  add  thereto  some 
comments  and  the  expression  of  some 
thoughts  not  now  Included  in  this  pre- 
pared speech.  There  are  some  others 
which  I  regard  as  of  even  greater 
importance. 


ANTICIPATED  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
STRIKE  ON  THE  BUTTE.  ANACON- 
DA &  PACIFIC  RAIL"WAY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  we  become  so  Involved  In 
problems  which  are  national  In  scope 
that  we  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to 
matters  which  affect  us  on  a  State  basis. 
"We  all  know,  of  course,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  difficulty  existing  be- 
tween railroad  organizations  and  man- 
agement extending  back  over  a  period 
of  4  years.  Prior  to  the  15-day  exten- 
sion which  was  agreed  to  last  week  by 
both  labor  and  management,  and  which 
prevented  a  strike  occurring  at  1  minute 
after  midnight  on  Friday  morning,  there 
was  a  strike  on  the  Butte,  Anaconda  & 
Ihcmc  Railway,  which  operates  between 
the  city  of  Butte  and  the  city  of  Ana- 
conda In  Montana. 

The  railroad,  which  is  approximately 
30  miles  in  length,  is  not  one  of  the  great 
railroads  of  the  world,  but,  so  far  as 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Montana  Is 
concerned.  It  Is  vitally  important,  because 
on  the  transportation  of  ore  depends  the 
economy  of  cities  like  Anaconda  and 
Butte  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  city  of 
Great  Falls,  where  another  smelter  Is 
located. 

When  this  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  he  imme- 
diately got  in  touch  with  Secretary  of 
Labor.  "WlUard  Wlrtz.  with  the  result 
that  even  though  the  15 -day  extension 
did  not  encompass  the  Butte,  Anaconda 
&  Paciflc  Railway,  because  the  strike 
was  in  effect  prior  to  Tuesday  a  week 
ago.  nevertheless,  the  President  did  order 
a  member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  Mr.  Leverett  Edwards,  to  proceed 
to  Butte  and  Anaconda  to  start  imme- 
diate negotiations  between  the  company 
and  the  rail  imions. 

Yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Edwards  con- 
ducted his  first  meeting.  That  meeting 
was  resumed  yesterday  afternoon.  At 
3  o'clock  this  morning,  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  the  negotiators 
for  the  Anaconda  Co.  and  the  raU  unions. 
At  10  o'clock  this  morning,  mountain 
standard  time,  the  members  of  the  rail 
unions  will  meet  to  determine  what  shall 


be  done  about  the  negotiations  which 
their  representatives  have  agreed  to.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  at  that  time  the  agree- 
ment will  be  ratified  by  the  rail  union 
membership,  and  that  shortly  thereafter. 
If  that  Is  done,  work  will  be  resumed  In 
the  mines  of  Butte  and  the  smelters  of 
Anaconda  and  Great  Palls. 

This  may  be  a  little  thing  In  the  whole 
national  picture,  but  it  Is  a  big  Uilng 
so  far  as  the  State  of  Montana  and  its 
economy  are  concerned. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  personal  Interest  which  he  has 
undertaken  in  this  respect;  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Mr.  "Wlllard  Wlrtz.  for 
the  fine  work  which  he  has  done  In  try- 
ing to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  success- 
ful culmination;  to  the  negotiators  for 
the  Anaconda  Co.  and  the  strikers;  to 
Mr     Charles    Luna,    president    ol    tne 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  who 
aLso  took  a  personal  Interest  in  the  mat- 
ter and  who  dispatched  a  represenUtive 
from  El  Paso  to  sit  with  the  representa- 
tives of   the  rail  unions  who  were  on 
str^e:  and.  of  course,  to  Mr.  leverett 
Edwards,  who  has  performed  so  mag- 
nificently and  has  made  ^^^l^L^^^- 
trlbutlon  to  what  may  well  be  the  settle 
ment  of  this  dispute,  which  has  affected 
three  of  Montana's  largest  cities. 


DEATH  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  MELVIN  MAAS, 
U.S.  MARINE  CORPS.  RETIRED 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
deep  regret  and  sorrow  at  the  pas«f^ 
of  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  Maj.  Gen. 
Melvin  Maas.  VS.  Marine  Corps,  Retired. 

Mel  Maas  and  I  served  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  together.  White  we 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  poUtlcal 
fence,  I  always  found  him  to  be  cour- 
teous, considerate,  and  tolerant.  Both 
of  us  being  ex-marines,  we,  ol  course, 
had  something  more  in  common,  on 
that  basis,  as  well  as  others,  a  friendship 
developed  which  lasted  during  our  liie- 

"Selvin  Maas  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  First  World  War.  and  ^ 
served  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  toe 
Paciflc  in  the  Second  Worid  War  He 
suffered  injuries  and  wounds  while  on 
combat  duty,  and  because  of  this  he  was 
stricken  with  blindness  about  10  years 

ago. 

But  blindness  did  not  deter  Mel  Maas 
from  carrying  on  his  actlviUes.  not  only 
in  behalf  of  the  Marine  Corps,  but  also 
in  behalf  of  the  physicaUy  handicapped. 
Being  physically  handicapped,  he  had  a 
better  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
and  the  trials  which  blind  people,  who 
comprise  so  sizable  a  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation, must  endure. 

Mel  Maas  was  a  good  Member  of  Con- 
gress; he  was  a  good  marine:  he  was  a 
good  American.  To  his  family.  I  extend 
my  deepest  regrets  and  most  sincere 
sympathy,  because  in  the  passing  of  Mel 
Maas  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
really  great  citizens;  the  Marine  Corps, 
one  of  its  true  friends;  and  the  people 
of  Minnesoto.  from  which  he  came,  one 
who  represented  that  Stete   ably  and 
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with  dlstincUon  throughout  his  years  of 

*^mT^McCLELLAN,     Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

**S?'hS^HREY.    I  thaiok  the  dlstlu- 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  President.  tMs  morning  I  read  tie 
sad^news  of  the  death  of  a  di^tu^^^gj^ 
cmzen  of  our  country.  Maj.  Chn^ 
Sel^n  Maas.  a  former  Rep^'senUme 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  D^sti^ 
of^nnesota.     Mel   Maas   repre^nt^ 

Ramsev  County  and  the  caP»^.l  5»^V«h 
S^Tstate.  St.  Paul.    He  was  an  mdefaU- 
cable  worker  for  the  people  of  his  ar?a. 

he  iis  a  respects  ^^"^S^'^vf^H^^TS 
of  RepresentatiN-es.  and  he  had  a  host  of 
fnend«;  in  all  walks  of  life  and  m  b|.U 

SuSL  parties.    I  amhappy  ^J^j;  ^J  J^ 
it  was  mj-  privilege  to  be  mcluded  in  V  lat 
S^oMr^ends  and  to  share  in  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  his  friendship. 

1^  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Vaj^ 
Gen.  Melvin  Maas  than  has  been  paid 
Sfis  morning  by  the  disUnguished  iia- 
jontv  leader.    I  join  with  the  majo  it> 
leader  in  his  monng  words  of  prsise 
',^'eidation.     and    tribute     to    ^his 
SSSt.  thL.  soldier-both  ^^7^^\^'\}^^ 
Sace— this  fine  man  who  devote!  the 
gSTTears  of  his  life  to  helping  tl^ 
X^  were  handicapped.     His  own  t^- 
iTr^  handicap  of  t^Undness  did  not  k^- 
courage   him   In   his    efforts    to    afesist 
SSS?  in  contrast  it  stimulated  hi^re- 
2-ee  enercies  to  help  others  who  irere 
affl  cted  bv  similar  handicaps. 

Mel!^-  attended  many  gatherings 
ix,  Wa^Ston  after  his  affliction  ^ 
blindness:  yet  I  can  honestly  sa>   that 
while  his  eyes  could   not  behold   that 
wh£i  was  before  him.  his  mind  encom- 
^^  ^     His  understanding  of  P^- 
SfSd  events  was  in  no  way  impaired. 
?t  is^ossible  that  out  of  the  tragedy  o 
blindness  came  an  even  gf^^er  lulder 
^ding  of  the  people  with  whom^  Mel 
Maas  came  in  contact.  I 

*T^o^de  with  words  of  condolence 
and  ^S.thy  to  the  family  and  I  ihope 
that  thev  mav  live  in  the  knowledge  that 
Sti  Gen  Melvin  Maas  ser^•^4  his 
J^tr??^ll  and  faithfully,  and  thgt  he 
Sioved  the  respect,  friendship,  an^  ad- 
Xuln  o'thoSnds  oj  People  noforUy 
in  this  country  but  in  other  Pa^s  j^ 
^orld.  where  many  others  were  ^ed 
by  his  presence,  influence,  and  f|iend- 

^m    UcCTJELU^-     Mr.  President.  I 
am  happv  to  yield  to  the  dist 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President, 
to  associate  myself  with  the  rem 
tne  distinguished  majority  leader 
distinguished  majority  whip  with 
S^Siing  of  Maj.  Gen.  MelvinMaas 
who  wa.  a  dear  friend  of  mrne^    ^en  I 
read  of  his  death.  I  was  shocked^Jut.  by 
iS^same  token,  his  work  on  beriiaW  o 
the  physically  handicapped  throughout 
the  Nation  was  singularly  effective! 

I  recall  when  he  came  to  WyoiAing  to 
establish  a  commission  for  the  physically 
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te  ex- 
or  he 


handicapp^.     One  of  his  favor 
nr^ions  was,  -Oh,  I  can  see  : 
wotw  say.  "I  see."    In  spite  of  His  own 
physical  handicap  of  blindntrw,  lie  ren 


dered  outstanding  service^  on  h<'half  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  His 
memon  win  be  revered  by  all  who  knew 
Srfo'r  to  know  him  was  to  love  him. 
Hp  will  bo  sorely  missed 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding  to  Permit  me 
to  pay  this  brief  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
memory  will  be  revered  and  whoso  pass- 
inu  will  be  mourned. 

'  I  wish  to  extond  my  sympathy-  to  the 
Boneral's  fine  family.  .  i,  ♦ , 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  m  the  words  of  sympathy  and  com- 
mendation for  Mel  Maas  that  have  ^n 
expressed  by  Senators  who  have  pre- 
coded  me  this  morning. 

When  I  first  became  a  Member  oi  tne 
House  of  Ropresentatlves.  Mel  Maas  was 
^Member  from  the  nolghborlnR  State  o 
MinnesoU.    He  and  I  soon  became  fast 
and  lifelong  friends.  *_„,,„«„  kv 

Mel  Maas  was  a  great  American  by 
any  standard  by  which  we  might  choose 
to  measure  his  ability  and  his  greatness. 
He  had  at  least  three  separate  careers 
m  his  life:  one  as  a  military  man  In  the 
Mar  ne  Corps:  one  as  a  Member  of  the 
US  Congress,  where  he  served  well  and 
abW-  and  one  after  his  tour  In  Congress 
when  he  did  so  much,  as  has  been  said 
earlier    for  the  physically  handicapped 
It  America.    In  a  great  many  ways^  we 
could  refer  to  Mel  Maas  as  a  hero  of 
peacetime,  because  he  never,  at  any  time 
St«r  his  blindness,  which  came  after  a 
mature   age.   sought  any   sympathy   or 

*'l?X^v^idly  an  article  which  he  once 
wrote  for  the   American   Legion  mag- 
SS?.  dealing  with  blindness.     It  was 
wTitten  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  encoiu-- 
a-ement  and  hope  to  people  who  had 
fc^t  their  eyesight.    He  told  fo^e  °^  us 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  eye 
Tight  how  to  work  and  to  deal  with  peo- 
plf  who  are  blind,  and  told  the  bUnd 
themselves  how  best  to  approach  life  in 
the    circumstances    from    which    they 

""^MerMaas  was  a  great  American  patriot 
who  inspired  Uterally  hundreds  of  thous- 
I^<Ss  of  ^ericans.  both  blind  and  sight- 
ed by  his  courage  and  his  abiUty.  through 
the  use  of  braille.  He  had  an  uncanny 
capacity  to  recognize  voices  and  to  know 
Sople.    He  would  say.  "I  can  see  you. 

^'  great  and  ever-prevailing  optimism 
and  his  personal  courage,  as  well  as  his 
?ove  tor  humanity,  marked  Mel  Maas  as 
a  iLn  of  heart.  America  today  is  the 
poorer  because  of  his  Pass^g- 

Mr   McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr  THURMOND.    Mr.  President-— 

Mr'    McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President.   I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 

^"mt.  THURMOND.    I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  join  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  majority  whip,  and 
other  Senators  In  their  expressions  con- 
cerning General  Maas. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  knew  him  chiefly 
as  a  Reserve  officer,  and  at  Reserve 
meetings.  He  was  truly  an  able  Reserve 
officer. 


He  was  an  astute  military  man.  In 
addlUon.  he  was  a  distinguished  Member 
of  Congress. 

General  Maas  served  well  In  time  of 
war     He  served  well  In  time  of  peace. 

To  his  family.  I  extend  my  deepest 

sympathy.  >i„„„ 

Our  countrv  has  lost  a  great  American^ 
Mr    McCLELLAN.     Mr.    President.   I 
join  hi  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
expressed  in  regard  to  former  Congress- 
man Maas.     It  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him  for  a  brief 
time,  many  years  ago.  In  the  House  of 
RepiTsentatlves.    It  was  there  that  I  had 
occasion   to  observe   and   to  appreciate 
manv  of  his  fine  qualities.     Although  I 
did  not  get  to  know  him  as  Intimately 
as  some  of  the  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  here  today  In  tribute  to  him  got 
to    know    him.    yet    I    knew    him    well 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  without  any 
reservation    whatever,    and    with    deep 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm,  that  I  Join  In 
the   sentiments   which    have   been   ex- 
pressed regarding  him. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  an  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas. 
The  announcement  was  most  distressing 
to  me.    It  stated : 

Maj  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired.  Chairman  of  the  President  b 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, died  today  (April  13)  at  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
his  committee  chairmanship.  Death  was 
caused  by  a  combination  of  heart  disease, 
arteriosclerosis,  and  diabetes 


Mr  President.  Mel  Maas  was  my  good 
friend  and  I  knew  him  well.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  witness  his  de- 
voted services  to  his  State  and  to  our 
country.  He  was  Indeed  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  heard 
Mel  Maas-  testimony  each  year  for  the 
past  10  years,  in  which  he  told  of  his 
work  ana  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.    The  record 
of  the  committee  under  Mel  Maas   de- 
voted and  inspiring  leadership  has  in- 
deed been  historic  and  most   fruitful. 
During   1962  and  1963.  the  number  of 
disabled  persons  rehabilitated  for  usefu 
employment  exceeded  210,000  and  to  Mel 
Maas  must  go  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
fine  accomplishment. 

He  was  totally  blind  as  the  result  oi 
an  injury  received  as  a  fighting  Marine 
in  Worid  War  II  and  although  unable  to 
see   he  traveled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  carrying  the  message  of  re- 
habilitation   to    the    physically    handi- 
capped, the  mentally  restored    and  the 
mentally     retarded.    Although     Melvin 
Maas  was  denied  the  light  of  day.  he  car- 
ried the  light  of  heaven  into  the  dark 
places.    He   brought   to   the   Physically 
handicapped,  the  mentally  restored,  and 
the  mentally  retarded  hope.  help,  and 
the  faith  that  removes  the  moimtaans 
Sid     subdues     the     kingdoms.    Melvin 
Maas  win  live  In  our  history  as  one  of  our 
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greatest     humanitarians     and     noblest 

***We°  express  our  deep  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  his  son.  and  his  daughters  for  the 
irreparable  loss  they  have  sustained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Immediately  fol- 
l()wlnK  my  remarks  the  ^u"  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  General  Maas  and 
also  a  brief  biographical  sketoh  of  the 

^^The^re    being    no    objection,    the    an- 
nouncement and  biography  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Maj.  Okn.  Melvin   J.   Maab  Diwj 
Maj.  Oen.  Melvin  J.  Maas.  U8MCR.  retired 
66.  Chairman  of  the  Presidents  Commlt^e 
on    Employment   of   the   Handicapped,   died 
today  (April  13)   at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
o^the   10th  anniversary  of   his  Commute 
chairmanship.    Death  was  caused  by  a  com- 
bination   of    heart    disease,    arteriosclerosis, 

and  diabetes.  »»,—  «.<>» 

A  highly  decorated  veteran  of  three  wars, 
General  Maas  was  blinded  In  1961  as  a  result 
of  an  injury  received  In  World  War  II.  Since 
becoming  Chairman  of  the  Preslderit  s  Com- 
mittee on  April  13.  19M,  he  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles,  without  aid. 
urging    equal    opportunity    for    the    handl- 

^^Because  of  his  physical  condition,  he  had 
to  curtail  travel  a  year  ago.  Yet  he  main- 
tained full  activity  in  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped from  his  home,  conducting  his  affairs 
by  tape  recorder. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  President's  Com- 
mlttee  not  only  Intensified  Its  educational 
and  promotional  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  but  also  expanded  Its 
functions  to  Include  the  mentally  restored 
and  mentally  retarded. 

Ho  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Katherlne.  and 
their  son.  Melvin  Joseph,  Jr..  at  4714  Essex 
Street.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.;  a  daughter,  Pa- 
tricia, a  woman  Marine  major;  and  by  two 
married  daughters.  Mrs.  Anthony  C.  Martlno 
of  Richmond.  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Leo  Catterton  of 
Annapolis.  Md. 
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Maj.   Oen.   Melvin   J.  Maas.  USMCR    (Re- 

TIKED).  CHAIKMAN,  THE  PRISIDENT'S  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

General  Maas  was  reappointed  Clialrman 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  on  March  4.  1961. 
by  President  Kennedy.  He  had  previously 
served  as  Chairman  since  appointed  on  April 
13  1954,  by  President  Elsenhower.  In  addi- 
tion he  served  as  chairman  emeritus  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Handicapped,  people-to- 
people  program,  having  been  named  chairman 
by  President  Elsenhower  on  May  29,  1966. 

His  career  Includes  16  years  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota;  service  in  the 
US  Marines  In  three  wars,  rising  from  a 
private  In  Marine  aviation  In  1917  to  his 
present  rank  in  August  1952.  He  is  a  native 
of  Duluth.  Minn. 

CONOKESS 

First  elected  to  Congress  from  Minnesota 
in  1926,  at  the  age  of  27.    Served  from  1927 
to  1933  and  from  1935  to  1945.     In  1933  he 
received  national  recognition  and  the  Car- 
negie Sliver  Medal  for  heroism  when  he  dis- 
armed a  man  In  the  House  galleries  who  was 
threatening  Members  with  a  loaded  revolver. 
Dxiring  his  career  In  Congress,  he  specialized 
in  legislation  promoting  aviation,  national 
defense,  and  measures  to  improve  the  unem- 
ployment situation.    As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  General 
Maaa   sponsored   several   international   con- 
ferences designed  to  bring  about  better  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers.     Prior  to  World 


War  II  he  sponeored  legislation  to  fortify 
Guam  and  wa-  Joint  author  of  legislation 
•ettlng  up  a  promotion  system  for  the  Navy^ 
He  also  wae  sponsoring  author  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Act  of  1938  which  governed  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  until  pas- 
sage of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  AcV  He 
al«>  was  the  congressional  author  of  the 
legislation  creating  the  first  military  women  s 

reserve. 

marine  coepb 

Entered   the  Marine   Corps  April  8.   1917. 
Served   with   Marine  aviation  In  the   Aaores 
throughout  the  war.     In  1926  he  accepted  a 
Marine  reserve  commission  prior  to  entering 
Oongrees.    In  the  summer  of  1941  he  returned 
to  active  duty  and  served  at  sea  on  the  staff 
of  Adm.  William  Halsey  and  In   1942  with 
Adm.   Frank    J.    Fletcher    In   the    Solomons 
campaign.    He  also  served  as  a  Marine  Corps 
observer   with  Gen.   Douglas   Mac  Arthur   in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.    He  w"^^^*^^*^ 
the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  service  with  the 
Army  Air  Force  at  the  Battle  of  Milne  Bay 
In  1942      He  also  won  the  Legion  of  Meni 
in  combat.     In  addition  he  wears  12  other 
ribbons.     In  the  fall  of  1942  General  Maas 
resumed  hU  duties  In  Congress  taut  returned 
to  active  duty  In  January  1945.     In  May  of 
that  year  he  aesumed  command  of  the  Awa*e 
Air   Base,   Okinawa,  where   he   received   the 
Purple  Heart.     He*was  promoted  to  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Marine  Reserve.  June  1. 
1950      Blindness  overtook  him  In   1951   ana 
on  August  1  of  that  year  he  retired  and  was 
advanced  to  major  general  rank  for  having 
been  specially  commended  In  combat. 

FUBLIC  LITE 

For  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  ttie 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  he  was  known  as  Mr. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  For  6  years  be  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Rewrve  Forces  Policy 
Board  m  the  Department  of  Defense  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  OCttcers  Association,  and  was  a 
past  commander  in  chief.  MUitary  Order  of 
the  World  War,  past  national  commander. 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (1955-56).  and 
past  national  president  of  the  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Association  ( 1960-61 ) . 

In  his  early  business  career  he  was  a  »"«- 
man  and  sales  manager.  Later,  he  managed 
a  manufacturing  firm  in  St.  Paul,  Minn  In 
1925  he  organized  his  own  insurance  Arm. 
He  was  aaslstant  to  the  board  chairman  of 
the  Sperry  Corp.  from  1946  untU  recaUed  to 
active  duty  In  the  Korean  conflict.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  United  Services  Life  Insurance 
Co..  and  of  Mutual  of  Omaha. 
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On  June  4. 1954.  General  Maas  was  awarded 
a  degree  of  doctor  of   laws   at  the  College 
of   St.   Thomas.   St.   Paul,   Minn.,   his   alma 
mater.     Subsequently,  he  has  been  honored 
by  Marquette  University,  Goodwill  Industrtes 
of  America.  United  Cerebral  Palsy.  National 
Rehabilitation  Association.  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Tri-Organlzatlon  Scien- 
tific and  Rehabilitation  Conference  1961,  and 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  Citation 
for   Exceptional   Service.      In    1958    General 
Maas   received   the   AMVBTS   SUver  Helmet 
Award  for  his  long  career  In  public  service. 
On  January  17.  1961,  General  Maas  received 
a  PresldenUal  citation  signed  by  President 
Elsenhower,  noting  his  major  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  the  handicapped.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  presented  with  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense   Distinguished   Public 
Service  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  contri- 
bution to  national  defense. 

The  general  resided  with  his  wife.  Kath- 
erlne. and  their  son.  Melvin  J»eP^'  J'-  ^* 
4714  Essex  Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  His 
daughter.  Patricia,  is  a  woman  Marine  major. 
His  other  daughters  are  Mrs.  Anth^y  C. 
Martlno.  Richmond.  Va..  and  Mr».  Leo  Catter- 
ton,  Annapolis.  Md. 


ARTHtJR  KROCKS  APPRAISAL  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
there  appears  In  the  New  York  limes  of 
today.  April  14,  an  article  by  the  dean  of 
the  correspondents  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital—and.  in  fact,  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Arthur  Kroclc. 
His  article  Is  entitled  "The  'LBJ'  Brand 
on  the  Administration." 

I  was  very  pleasantly  surprised  when 
I  read  the  article,  because  although  I 
have  great  personal  respect  for  Mr. 
Krock  and  personal  affection  for  him.  I 
never  had  considered  him  to  be  a  New 
Frontier  Democrat  or  even  a  Better  Deal 
Democrat;  In  fact,  sometimes  In  past  ar- 
ticles. I  have  been  concerned  about  a  to- 
tal drift  from  the  more  progressive 
Democratic  reservation  altogether. 

However.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Krock  has 
evaluated  the  present  administration 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  made  some  very  pertinent  and 
perceptive  and  complimentary  remarks. 
Among  other  things.  Mr.  Krock  sUtes  in 
the  article: 

Althovigh  Mr.  Johnson  has  had  only  a  few 
months— in  a  year  when  he  must  submit  hU 
claims  for  direct  election— to  demonstrate 
that  hU  is  not  a  •'caretaker"  administration, 
he  has  achieved  that  obJecUve. 

Mr  Krock  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  tak- 
ir^  command  in  remarkable  fashion  of 
the  Government  and  is  doing  an  admir- 
ably fine  Job. 

I  thank  Mr.  Krock.  I  hope  he  will  al- 
ways be  as  considerate  of  the  adminis- 
tration's activities  as  he  is  in  this  ar- 
ticle. I  know  he  win  always  be  fair  as  he 
judges  these  matters. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  arUcle  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  TtaieB.  Apr.  14.  1»641 
Thk  "LBJ"  BaAND  ow  th«  ADiaansTBA'HOH 
(By  Arthur  B^rock) 
Washington,    April    13.— In   an   aetonlah- 
Ingly  brief  time,  Lyndon  B.  John«3n  has  put 
his  famous  brand  firmly  cm  the  Presidency 
and  the  leadersHip  of  his  party  and  the  Na- 
tion.   By  tills  accompliahment.  in  un-osually 
deUcate  circumstances,  he  has  developed  next 
November's  popular  referendum  into  a  Judg- 
ment on   the  Johnson   administration  and 
his  own  performance  as  President. 

He  has  executed  this  masterly  political 
feat  witHout  major  deviation  frcan  the  pro- 
grams of  President  Kennedy  because  of  a 
highly  individual  stvle  and  administrative 
method.  Although  Mr.  Johnson  has  had  only 
a  few  months— in  a  year  wh«i  he  must  sab- 
mit  his  claims  for  direct  election— to  dem- 
onstrate that  his  is  not  a  caretaker  admm- 
istration.  he  has  achieved  that  objective. 

Among  his  predecessors  who  succeeded 
from  the  office  of  Vice  Pr«siQent.  Chester  A. 
Arthur  made  the  same  attempt  and  failed. 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  3'-^  years  of 
President  Garfield's  unexpired  t«m  for  the 
purpose.  Calvin  Coc^dge,  In  a  period  of 
presidential  succession  only  a  few  months 
longer  than  Mr.  Johnson's,  made  small  ef- 
fort to  identify  himself  as  a  new  naticaial 
leado-  of  the  people  or  of  Ocngress.  taking 
positive  poaiiions  only  when  extr«ne  politi- 
cal exigency  compeilwl  kim  to.    And.  though 
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Mr.  Truman  ultimately  stamped  flf/^": 
Station  as  his  own.  and  not  Just  an  exten 
-i/^r.  .-.f  President  Roosevelt  s.  he  was  in  me 
WWte  H^ut  many  months  longer  before  he 
established  this  than  Mr.  Johnson  will  have 
^^■ed  of  President  Kennedys  unexpired 
?:im  When  Te  will  submit  his  record  to  the 

^^ TtTeq^lred  a  remar.able  man  t.  cast  the 
Presidency  In  his  own  Image  so  A^mly  and 
roTaSldl/ after  the  3  years  of  It^  Ulentlfica; 
tlon  with  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  In  the  nrsi 
sSee  of  the  worldwide  mourning  for  Mr 
Snnedv-s  tragic  death  that  will  not  sooi> 
Sate  But^  Johnson  Is  a  remarkable  man . 
He  proved  this  by  his  extraordinary  sKllM. ; 

antldlscrtmlnatlon    measure        ^nce^Recon^ 

Jon^Tss"  to'  LperircTnltru^^^^ 
a  SSuWlcTn  President.     But  full  nation 
coSp^rehenslon   of   these   and   other   natu« 
tjilents  of  leadership  was  limited  by  the  scop  e 
S  MS  senate  office^and  the  Vice  Presidency. 
Important  as  these  are. 

MAN    OF    ALL    SEASONS 

NOW  supplied  by  a  cruel  stroke  of  destlry 
with  tke  powers  of  the  Presidency  that  te 
wi  dSled  by  the  normal  electoral  process 
^.  JohSon  L  exercising  their  powei^  In  a 
nrotean  political  performance  of  many  d 
?e?se  roleV^    One  day  he  is  the  patient  arb  - 

S;"S^h??oTap:e"of  the  national  ec^^ 

°°^L  w^^  rhlghVprXS^  mJ-ur?  if 
SeS'Jr^twfstJJg'and  cajolery  in  wn^ 
the  rewards  and  punishments  at  his  dlspaal 

"lSSJS?r^ar^?Prei;dent  Is  dangerously 

r£«h-i^ts°r^^^^^^ 

Sri^oti^er-dly-a^i-"^^^^^^^^ 
C^e^rds^a  TonlT^o^i^^:^Z 

thV^aslon  demands  a  show  of  the  dignity 
befltS?^   great   ofBce.   no   President   ).a« 

"S'e^S'e'^tands  taU  and  grave  of  voice  s  nd 
n.a^Tr'^hind  the  l-turn  tha^be^s  .he 
Presidential  medallion  on  its  face— -a  TV  p^op 
Sft  h^  become  as  closely  assocla^d^^  th 
Mr  Johnson  as  the  desk  across  which  Fra  iK 
^D  R^evelt  conducted  his  news  c.n- 
ie^nces  without  benefit  of  ^^tant  video 

When  Mr.   Johnson's  acute  PoUtlcal  1  ^r- 
ce^on  apprises  him  that  he  has  left  hto- 
^S    venerable    to    criticism,    he    shrev  dly 
l,^«ihe  tables  on  his  critics  with  a  home- 
s'^ec'acro?  by  drawing  the  mantl.  of 
the  Pr^dency  around  him.  according  to  the 
JSaSon      And  in  these  shifting  roles  .^  a 
?SSln    trying    to    bind    up    the    NatlDn's 
i?un£  ^jlckson  whipping  his  party  and 
Zo^T^  to  his  will,  as  a  Theodore  Roos^e  t 
SrfTng    Presidential    conventions     he    stUl 
mamSIs  to  remain  Lyndon  B.  Johnson    the 
^rTuntry  boy  from  the  wide  ^uthvest^ 
the  Alger  hero  who  bettered  himself  In  the 
admired  American  way. 


April  lU 
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unanimous  consent  that  there  be  Printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  sent 
on  February  21.  1964.  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of 

Education.  i„**or 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 


THE  NEW  YORK  POUCY  AND  PJ^C 
TICE  AGAINST  RACIAL  IM^AL 
ANCE    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


Mr  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  I  pave 
repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  ot  the 
SStethe  positive  efforts  being  made 
S^th  the  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  governmental  authorities  to 
Ichieve  better  racial  balanc^  in^  t^ 
schools  of  that  city  and  State.    I  ask 


The  UNiVERSirY   of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  State  EntJCATioN 

Department,  ,,    ,o«^ 

Albany.  February  21.  1964. 

The  President.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation     and     the     Superintendent     of 
Schools.  City  School  District  of  the  Ctty 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
DEAR  sirs:   on  February  7.  In  a  ^legraja 
siened  bv  President  Donovan  and  Superin 
tendent   Gross,   the   board   of   education   re- 
quested that  I  set  up  procedures  for  evalu 
atme   the    practical   aspects   of    the   hoards 
p  2f  for  im'^rovlng  education  through  Inte- 
CTatlon      I    replied    on   February   9    that    I 
wouS  comply  Vlth  the  board's  request  and 
would  give  consideration  as  to  how  I  might 
best  be  of  assistance. 

since  receiving  your  request.  I  have  spent 
m^?  ho"  s  in  Nei  York  City  and  elsewhere 
mS^tlnK  witii  individuals  and  representatives 
S  ntlrSS  groups,  listening  to  many 
points  of  view  and  attempting  ,to  assess  the 
situation  I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who 
merwUh  me   for  their  frank  opinions  and 

"^C^^ifariestablished  a  committee 
of^oSgealle  and  experienced  perso^ 
to  advise  me  generally  on  matters  of  human 
relations  and  commmunlty  tensions  affect- 
ng  education.  This  committee  consists  of 
Dr  John  H.  Fischer,  president.  Teachers  Col- 
Sge  Co^imibla  University;  Dr.  Judah  CaJjn 
St^o^ltan  synagogue  of  New  YorJ  Clg. 

and  D^Kenneth  Clark.  P'-offf  o""  "^X^^i'ork 
ogy  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
S  research  director  of  the  Northslde  Cen- 
ter for  Child  Development.  New  York  City, 
i  hive  decided  to  ksk  this  committee  to 
evaluate  the  practical  aspects  of  the  boards 
plan  as  you  have  requested. 

As  the  board  Itself  has  recognized,  how- 
ever integration  is  but  one  part  of  the  much 
broader  problem  of  school  improvement.  To 
coSr  one  without  the  other  Is  to  Ignore 
Srlftel  relationship.  No  effort  to  improve 
intension  can  then.  I  believe,  be  fully  suc- 
ce^^  wUhmS  a  more  Intensive  and  exten- 
Sfvf  effort  to  deal  not  only  with  the  problems 
tnvolved  in  integration  but  with  all  the  other 
problems  which  Influence  the  provision  of 
Equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children  and  youth  In  the  city. 

Therefore.  I  am  asking  my  committee  not 
onTy"  consider  the  practical  aspecte  of  the 
r^Zd-s  integration  plan  but  to  consider  also 
S^w  the  plan  might  fit  into  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  improvement  of  education 
for  all  young  people  in  all  sections  of  the 

""^  The  conditions  of  our  time  have  so  magni- 
fied the  problems  and  needs  of  urban  educa- 
tion ^ha?  we  have  reached  a  point  wher^ 
despite  the  significant  progress  and  efforts 
now  being  made,  these  problems  and  needs 
are  gotng  to  have  to  receive  treatment  on 
a  scaTe  much  larger,  much  "^ore  ima^lname 
and  far  more  Intensive  than  ever  before  trl^^ 
The  committee  Is  being  asked  then  at  the 
S^e  time  to  explore  what  the  best  means 
rJSht  be  for  formulating  a  program  of  such 

magnitude.  . ,_ 

T^e  problems  of  the  schools  are  not  only 
educational  ones,  but  ones  which  affect  aii 
asnectfi  of  life  In  the  city.  The  effects  of 
gSl  ihils  m  New  York  Clty-<,r  the  lack 
If  them-lB  felt  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  the  State  and  Nation  as  well. 


Hence  broad  Involvement  of  interested  per- 
sons and  groups,  private  »« J^"  ?f  8°vern- 
menUl.  within  the  city  and  without,  is  a 
necessity  and  I  am  requesting  the  commmlt- 
tee  to  consider  how  such  Involvement  might 
be  achieved. 

I  shall  see  that  the  committee  Is  provided 
with  the  necessary  funds  and  staff  assistance, 
and  shall  assume,  of  course,  that  Superin- 
tendent Gross  and  his  staff  will  also  be  avail- 
able, as  well  as  all  relevant  Information  In 
the  board's  possession.  Procedures  will  be 
established  by  the  committee  to  secure  the 
viewpoints  and  advice  of  the  major  groups 
interested  In  education  and  Integration  In 
the  city,  of  leading  authorities  In  these  fields 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  of  other  persons 
whose  knowledge  and  Judgment  could  be  of 

^-n^e  committee  has  been  requested  to  sub- 
mit to  me  a  report  of  their  conclusions  and 
recommendations  by  early  in  May.  They 
will  get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Gross  Immediately. 
The  approach  suggested  has  great  potential 
and  I  hope  that  all  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion, and  m  the  city's  future,  will  realize 
the  importance  of  this  opportunity  and  will 
give  their  full  cooperation. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  board  and  Its 
staff  important  advancement  Is  being  made 
m  the  schools  of  the  city.  I  trust  that  the 
procedures  suggested  in  this  letter  will  be  of 
Lip  in  accelerating  the  further  progress 
which  Is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Sincerely. 

James  E.  Allen.  Jr. 


INTERFAITH  DRIVE  FOR  CIVIL 

RIGHTS 
Mr  JAVnS.    Mr.  President,  the  par- 
ticipation of  religious  groups  In  the  civil 
rights  struggle  is  being  marked  by   a 
growing  sense  of  unity  and  responsibUity 
on  this  great  issue.    Plans  are  underway 
for  a  national  interreligious  convocation 
at  which  representatives  of  all  faiths  will 
be  present,  to  be  held  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital  on  April  28.    It  is  expected  to 
involve  thousands   of   churchmen,    and 
wUl  be  the  signal  for  similar  joint  meet- 
ings   in    parishes    and    congregations 
throughout  the  country.     An  example 
of  this  joint  local  action  was  provided 
recently    in    Croton -on -Hudson     NY.. 
when  worshipers  in  churches  and  syna- 
gogues were  given  a  joint  statement  on 
open  membership  and  copies  of  the  po- 
sitions  on   racial   justice   of   the  three 
faiths  and  that  of  their  branches  that 
were  represented.    The  groups  mcluded 
the   Reform    Jewish.    Roman    Catholic. 
Episcopalian.  Methodist,  and  Lutheran: 
and  it  marked  the  first  time  that  all  the 
religious    institutions    in    Croton    were 
united  in  any  single  activity  or  state- 

nient.  ^    .      .  „„„ 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    nave 
printed  in  the  Record  the  report  on  the 
AprU  28  interfaith  meeting,  headlined 
"Churchmen  Open  Interfaith  Dnve  for 
Rights  Bill,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  10;  and  the  Jo  nt 
statement  entitled  "Brotherhood  "  issued 
by    Asbury    Methodist    Church.    Holy 
Name  of  Mary  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Our  Saviour  Lutheran  Church.  St.  Au- 
gustine's Episcopal  Church  and  Temple 
israel.  all  of  Croton.  on  Friday  evening. 
April  3.  and  Sunday  morning,  April  5, 
following  Passover  and  Easter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CHURCHMEN      OPEN      INTERFAITH      DEWE      FOB 

RIGHTS  Bnj.— Mass  Metitng  Will  Be  Held 

APRIL  28  To  Begin  Campaign  or  Lobbying 

and  Prayer 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington.  April  9.— Organized  religion 
in  the  united  States  will  commit  Itfiell  here 
tomorrow  to  a  campaign  of  spiritual  leader- 
ship,  public  pressure,  and  private  prayer  for 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  now  before  the 

^Representatives  of  the  leadership  of  Ameri- 
can Protestantism,  Judaism,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism will  announce  at  a  Joint  news  con- 
ference a  National  Interreligious  Convocation 
to  be  held  here  on  April  28.  Officials  of  all 
faiths  said  it  would  be  the  largest  gathering 
of  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  ever  before 
assembled  In  a  witness  to  racial  Justice. 

A  special  section  of  535  seat8-K)ne  for  each 
Representative  and  Senator— will  be  reserved. 
Each  Member  of  Congress  is  to  receive  a  per- 
sonal invitation  with  a  request  for  a  'yes  or 
"no"  response.  This  is  a  technique  used  first 
at  the  August  28  civil  rights  march  on  Wash- 
ington last  year,  when  seats  were  reserved 
for  Congressmen  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
hailed  as  revolutionary 
In  a  number  of  ways— political,  social,  and 
ecumenical— the  Washington  convocation  of 
church  leaders   has  been  hailed  as  revolu- 

^^°Church  historians  of  three  faiths  said  that 
such  a  gathering,  involving  hundreds  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  churchmen  of  virtually 
all  denominations,  would  constitute  "the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Christendom  that 
the  church  has  spoken  with  one  voice,  If  at 
all.  on  an  issue  of  such  contemporary  social 
and  political  concern." 

Plans  for   the  April   28  meeting   and  for 
simultaneous    church-sponsored    gatherings 
elsewhere  In  the  country  In  support  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  have  been  viewed  with  urgent 
interest  by  administration  leaders  in  and  out 
of  the  Senate.     This  is  because  churchmen 
have  demonstrated  unexpected  strength  as  a 
pressure  group  for  passage  of  the  legislation. 
Several  Representatives  have  acknowledged 
privately  that  they  would  not  have  voted  for 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  House 
If  they  had  not  recognized  the  growing  unity 
of  church  leaders  of  all  faiths  on  the  Issue. 
Details  of  the  Washington  convocation  will 
be  announced  at  a  news  conference  at  11  a.m. 
tomorrow    at   the    International    Inn.     The 
April  28  meeting  Is  to  be  only  the  first  step  In 
a  massive,  nationwide  effort  by  major  church 
leaders  to   mobilize   a   "prayer   and   politics 
movement  for  human  rights,"  Including  pre- 
viously uncommitted  clergymen  and  church 

members.  ,    »     v- 

One  spokesman  described  the  work  to  be 
done  In  parishes  and  congregations  across 
the  coming  weeks  and  months  as  "the  most 
important  and  exciting  part  of  this  historic 
development." 

Both  the  meeting  here  on  April  28  and  the 
continuing  work  of  the  separate  church 
groups  Involve  an  unusual  degree  of  interde- 
nominational cooperation.  Representatives 
of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
a  federation  of  fundamentalist  Protestant 
denominations  that  has  not  usually  Joined 
In  such  Interchurch  programs  were  invited 
and  were  expected  to  participate. 

The  National  Interreligious  Convocation 
will  be  presided  over  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  archbishop  of  the  Cath- 
olic Diocese  of  Washington.  It  will  be  con- 
vened at  8  p.m.  In  McDonough  Auditorium 
at  Georgetown  University  here,  a  Catholic 
Institution.  ^     _ 

At  the  same  hour  on  April  28,  church  offi- 
cials said,  a  number  of  similar  local  con- 


vocations are  scheduled  to  be  held  In  up  to  a 
dozen  State  capitals  across  the  coxintry. 
Plans  for  these  gatherings  are  still  uncertain. 
This  second  phase  of  the  churches'  cam- 
paign is  to  be  conducted  separately  by  the 
three  major  branches  of  organized  religion. 


Brotherhood 
(Joint  statement  of  Asbury  Methodist 
Church.  Holy  Name  of  Mary  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Our  Saviour  Lutheran  Church. 
St.  Augustine's  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Temple  Israel) 

Our  congregations  join  together  In  reaf- 
firming our  welcome  as  members  all  families 
of  any  racial,  economic  or  cultural  groups. 

In  the  midst  of  a  divided  world,  we  stand 
united  In  the  efforts  toward  a  brotherhood 
of  all  peoples.  In  these  pages  are  the  offi- 
cial statements  of  the  above  religious  bod  es 
relative  to  their  position  on  the  current  U- 
sue  of  segregation  and  the  place  of  all  peo- 
ple In  their  particular  faith. 

statement    by    asbury    METHODIST    CHURCH, 
CROTON  ON  HUDSON,  N.Y. 

(Rev.  Raoul  J.  Waters,  local  pastor ) 

"THE    METHODIST    CHXJRCH    AND   RACE 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  teaches  that  aU 
men  are  brothers.  He  permits  no  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

"The  position  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
long  held  and  frequently  declared  is  an  am- 
plification of  our  Lord's  teaching : 

"To  discriminate  against  a  person  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  his  race  Is  both  unfair 
a^  unchristian.  Every  child  of  God  Is  en- 
titled to  that  place  In  society  which  he  has 
won  by  his  Industry  and  his  character.  To 
deny  him  that  position  of  honor  because  of 
the  accident  of  his  birth  is  neither  honest 
democracy  nor  good  religion^  ,  „„  ^„ 

"We  believe  that  God  Is  Father  of  all  peo- 
ple and  races,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  His  Son, 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  that  man  Is 
of  infinite  worth  as  a  child  of  God.  _,  _  .,^ 
"The  church  Is  the  Instrument  of  Gods 
purpose.  This  Is  His  church.  The  require- 
ments for  Its  membership  and  the  nature  of 
Its  mission  are  set  by  God.  The  House  of 
God  must  be  open  to  the  whole  family  of 
God  If  we  discriminate  against  any  per- 
son,' we  deny  the  essential  nature  of  the 
church  as  a  fellowship  in  Christ. 

"Our  pastors,  upon  whom  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  receiving  Individuals  Into 
church  membership,  shall  discharge  that  re- 
sponsibility without  regard  to  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

"It  Is  our  desire  to  accomplish  the  realiza- 
tion of  Christian  brotherhood  and  full  par- 
ticipation by  all  in  every  aspect  of  the  church 
life  We  Join  other  people  of  good  wUl 
around  the  world  In  moving  toward  the  day 
when  all  races  shall  share  richly  without  dis- 
crimination or  enforced  segregation  In  the 
good  things  of  life." 

The  above  is  a  portion  of  the  resolution 
on  "The  Methodist  Church  and  Race."  adopt- 
ed bv  the  general  conference.  Can  be  found 
in  the  "Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


"SPECIAL  RACE  RELATIONS  SUNDAY  OBSERVED 
YEARLY 

"Race  Relations  Sunday  shall  be  observed 
in  every  local  church  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  February  each  year.  This  shall  be  the  oc- 
casion for  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  In  the  founding  and  support  of 
Negro  schools.  It  shall  also  be  an  occasion 
for  creating  better  relations  among  a  1  races 
and  particularly  Informing  our  people  con- 
cerning the  contributions  and  needs  of  Negro 
colleges  An  offering  shall  be  received  for 
the  benefit  of  Negro  colleges  related  to  the 
board  of  education."  »  ^  *,„ 

The  above  statement  has  been  adopted  by 
the  general  conference  and  appears  In  the 
"Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church." 


'TH«  METHODIST  SOCIAL  CREED 

"Freedom  from  discrimination:  We  stand 
for  the  equal  rights  of  racial,  cultural,  and 
religious  groups  and  Insist  that  the  social, 
economic  and  spiritual  principles  set  forth 
in  this  creed  apply  to  all  alike.  The  right  to 
choose  a  home,  enter  a  school,  secure  em- 
ployment, vote,  or  Join  a  church  should  not 
be  limited  by  a  person's  race,  culture,  or 
religion."  , 

The  above  statement  is  one  item  In  Tne 
Methodist  Social  Creed."  Its  purpose  Is  to 
make  the  creed  a  statement  relative  to  all 
people.  The  creed  U  our  stand  on  all  con- 
ditions and  relationships  that  should  be 
given  to  any  person. 

Asbury  Methodist  Church  Is  open.  The 
Asbury  Methodist  Church  not  only  holds  to 
an  open  policy  of  church  membership,  but 
the  church  conference  has  adopted  the  reso- 
lution to  accept  any  qualified  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  regardless  of  race  and 
other  conditions,  as  pastor  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  bishop.  We  are  proud  of 
the  contribution  that  has  been  made  to 
Asbury  by  Its  many  Negro,  other  racial,  and 
national  groups. 

The  general  conference  Is  the  governing 
body  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  is  made  up 
of  equal  representatives  from  laity  and  clergy. 
The  "Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church"  is 
the  book  of  laws  and  regulations  set  down 
by  the  general  conference. 

CARDINAL  SPELLMAN   STATEMENT 

The  Inequities  inflicted  upon  the  Negroes 
In  America  have  been  a  festertng  problepi 
in  our  society  for  many  decades.  There  Is 
simply  no  reason  why  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  shovild  limit  his  opportunities  In  a 
society  that  boasts  of  freedom. 

Visiting  our  soldier-sons  all  over  the  world. 
I  have  seen  white  and  Negro  soldiers  serving 
otir  country,  suffering  the  same  hardships 
and  confronting  the  same  hazards  of  war. 
Yet  contrary  to  every  Christian  principle 
and  in  defiance  of  the  glorious  American 
ideal  of  equal  Justice  for  all.  some  of  those 
same  Americans  who  risked  their  lives  for 
you  and  for  me  are  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
the  right  to  receive  an  adequate  education, 
the  right   to  live  where  they  desire. 

They  are  denied  these  rights  for  only  one 
reason— the  color  of  their  skin.  This  Is  an 
outrage  which  America  cannot  tolerate. 
Doors  cannot  continue  to  cloee  In  the  faces 
of  Negroes  as  they  search  for  Jobs,  as  they 
strive  for  membership  In  some  unions,  as 
they  seek  the  chance  for  specialized  Job 
training.  Surely  the  spirit  of  Justice  and 
equality  which  lives  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
great  Nation  will  not  permit  these  Inequities 
to  continue. 

The  tradition  of  America  Is  to  get  things 
done  promptly,  but  also  to  get  them  done 
peacefully.  That  Is  the  American  way.  We 
must  accomplish  what  has  to  be  done  work- 
ing together,  as  one  people  with  a  common 
ideal  calmly  but  with  determination  to  pro- 
gress' and  to  succeed  in  making  our  ideals  a 

reality. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  recent 
interview  with  Joseph  Cardinal  Rltter.  of 
St.  Louis,  another  acknowledged  CathoUc 
spokesman  on  the  cause  of  racial  Justice. 

"I'm  grateful  for  what's  happening  In  the 
country.  The  racial  question  is  uppermost 
in  all  minds.  The  time  Is  now.  We  must 
bring  our  own  people  to  the  full  acceptance 
of  civil  rights  for  all. 

"The  Negroes  themselves  are  asking  for 
what  should  be  theirs,  civU  rights.  And 
this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  do  things  we 
should  have  been  doing.  We  have  many 
apologies  to  make  for  having  been  neutral 
In  this,  for  not  fulfilling  our  reUglous  Ideals. 
We  Catholics  have  failed  In  our  prophetic 
mission  toward  Justice.  Yes.  it  is  bending 
over  backward  to  correct  the  things  we've 
been  doing  wrong.     We  should  somehow  try 
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to    strike    a    balance    by    overfavorlngl  the 
Negro.     We  have  to  go  too  far  now  to  acl^leve 

equality. 

"The  fundamental  consideration  Is  civil 
rights.  It  Is  fundamental  that  thej , 
Americans,  are  free  and  have  equality  and 
can  benefit  from  every  fruit  of  their  couitry 
We  must  see  to  It  that  every  citizen  haa  full 
citizenship  and  full  dignity  as  a  humar  be- 
ing. Civil  rights  should  be  our  lnt<reat. 
That  Negroes  may  come  Into  the  chunjh  Is 
only  secondary. 

'There  Is  only  one  answer  now,  we  haire  to 
be  more  active.  We've  had  sermons  on  this 
subject,    but    they've    theorized    too    n;uch. 

■        the 
how 
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Now  we've  got  to  particularize,  to  tel 
people  what's  expected  of  them  and 
they  should  be  out  promoting  civil  rlfehts 
More  and  more  we  will  see  the  bishops  push- 
ing and  pushing,  giving  firm  leadership. 
That  Is  for  the  good.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  do  it.  The  country  can't,  and  shouldn't 
want  to  t\arn  back  from  this.  The  cl^urch 
should  not  shy  away  either." 

The  cardinal  praised  equal  opportiknlty 
clauses  in  construction  contracts  and  in  bids 
for  suppliers  for  church  institutions.  This 
also  would  mean  that  church  Institutions 
and  facilities  should  go  out  of  their  wuy  to 
hire  Negroes  for  Jobs  at  all  levels,  he  sa(ld. 

The  cardinal  then  went  on  to  poli^t  to 
Catholic  laymen's  organizations  and  how 
they  should  adopt  active  integration  pro- 
grams. He  suggested  that  boycott  tech- 
niques could  be  effective  If  clergy  and! laity 
refused  to  patronize  businesses  pracljlcing 
segregation — not  so  much  to  deny  them  busi- 
ness as  to  give  example.  I 

"We  have  to  open  minds,"  he  Insisted, 
"and  the  proper  place  to  do  this  is  la  the 
parish.  Religious  leaders  cannot  drag  Their 
feet  on  these  questions.  We  ought  tope  in 
the  lead  to  change  the  mentality  of  the  ^hole 
neighborhood.  One  way  we  can  accon^pllsh 
this  is  to  work  closely  with  ministers  and 
rabbis  in  the  same  neighborhood."      J 

A  difBcult  question  waa  posed  to  CEujdlnal 
Bitter.  "Your  Eminence,  how  would  you 
counsel  a  family  wrestling  with  the  terppta- 
tlon  to  move  from  a  neighborhood  tliat  is 
turning  black?"  His  answer:  "I'd  say,  jStay. 
Don't  be  a  coward.  Don't  run  away."  Now, 
I  know  that's  asking  a  lot,  but  I  hoiestly 
believe  most  of  this  running  is  based  on  fear. 
The  economic  loss  in  property  valuesl  that 
some  people  fear  may  even  be  rekl.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  whitewash  these  concerns, 
but  they  can  all  be  explained.  And  some- 
day this  senseless  procedure  of  running | away 
Is  going  to  have  to  stop.  And  we  owe  our 
neighbors  this  much  to  help  calm  an<^  sta- 
bilize society."  J 

Two  final  questions:  Is  segregation  a  sin? 
Is  racism  a  heresy?  "Yes,  racism  is  a  her- 
esy, there's  no  doubt  about  it.  And  segrega- 
tion is  a  sin,  a  sin  against  both  Justlcfe  and 
charity.  Now,  we  all  know  that  a  sib  re- 
quires knowledge  and  Intent,  and  foil  lack 
of  that  I  think  many  people  are  notjcom- 
mlttlng  sin  because  of  Ignorance.  Thay  fall 
to  Identify  the  Negro.  They  Just  don'tj  real- 
ize that  he  Is  Christ." 

SOCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    THE    UNTTED    LUTHERAN 
CHTTRCH  IN  AMERICA — HTTMAN  RELATIONS,  1952 

Since  one  of  the  disruptive  forces  ^hich 
hinders   the   will   of   God   is   prejudice   and 
discrimination     in     human     relations 
United   Lutheran    Church    in    Amerlc 
forth  the  following  propositions  as  th 
for  study,  discussion,   experimentatio: 
concerted   action   by  Its   congregatlo 
members. 

Christian  principles 

The  word  of  God,  which  the  churcH  pro- 
claims, reveals  the  righteous  Judgmeint  of 
God  upon  sinful  man,  and  seta  fortii  the 
distinctive  power  of  Christ  to  redeem  t  im. 

1.  God  the  Father  Is  the  Creator  3f  all 
mankind.  We  are  made  In  His  likeness.  In 
the  light  of  the  common  creation  of  all  men. 


differences  in  physical  characteristics  or 
social  background  are  only  of  incidental 
importance. 

2.  God  condemns  all  InJvLstice,  all  hatred, 
all  abuse  and  persecution  of  men.  His  Judg- 
ment is  revealed  in  the  moral  sickness  of  all 
men  and  in  the  torn  fabric  of  our  common 
life. 

3.  God's  atoning  grace  embraces  every  man. 
Through  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  God  offers 
redemption  to  all.  Christ  died  for  all  man- 
kind. All  men  have  equal  worth  in  God's 
sight. 

4.  Forgiveness  through  the  Cross  restores 
men  to  fellowship  with  God.  Through  the 
remission  of  sins  the  way  is  opened  to  rec- 
onciliation between  men.  The  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Cross,  leads  men  to 
the  deepest  kind  of  human  fellowship  and 
mutual  service.  By  the  p>ower  of  the  Cross 
men  can  overcome  prejudice,  discrimination, 
and  exploitation  which  sinfully  distorts  God's 
order  and  are  the  basic  cause  of  social  ten- 
sion. 

5.  God  calls  all  men  through  the  Gospel 
to  Christian  brotherhood.  Love,  which  flows 
from  God.  seeks  to  create  Justice  and  true 
community.  Love  for  one's  fellow  men  Is 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  love  for  God. 
God  calls  men  to  serve  Him  by  serving  each 
other. 

6.  In  God's  providence  Christians,  differ- 
ent in  racial,  geographical,  economic,  and 
social  backgrounds,  may  use  their  differences 
to  contribute  to  the  total  enrichment  of  life. 
No  group  is  self-sufficient.  By  the  exercise  of 
Justice  and  brotherhood  men  may  cooperate 
In  building  true  human  community. 

7.  The  abiding  love  of  Christ,  ovir  Lord, 
Impels  us.  We  dare  not  separate  ourselves 
from  that  love.  Christ  Is  the  one  word  of 
God,  to  whom  we  must  listen  and  whom 
we  must  trust  and  obey  in  life  and  death. 
Thus  Christians  must  face  sdl  human  rela- 
tionships in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ's 
love. 

Human  rights  and  responsibilities 
In  the  light  of  these  truths  of  Christian 
faith  the  church  ought  to  help  Its  people  by 
offering  a  common  witness  to  guide  the  In- 
dividual conscience.  Consistent  Christian 
living  requires  that  men  shall  seek  to  accord 
to  each  other  the  observance  of  the  following 
rights   and   their  matching   responsibilities: 

1.  To  possess  and  to  respect  the  life  and 
dignity  of  the  hiunan  person  as  a  child  of 
God  for  whom  Christ  died. 

2.  To  worship  God  without  human  distinc- 
tions   in    the   church,    the    body   of   Christ. 

3.  To  develop  his  God-given  talents 
through  education  and  cultural  pursuits  In 
order  to  use  these  talents  In  answer  to  God's 
call. 

4.  To  establish  a  home  In  living  space  and 
housing  conducive  to  a  wholesome  family 
life. 

5.  To  occupy  the  place  In  economic  life 
for  which  he  is  Individually  fitted,  being  free 
to  advance  therein  on  the  basis  of  character 
and  ability. 

6.  To  share  the  privileges  and  obligations 
of  community  life,  having  equal  access  to  all 
public  services,  including  those  related  to 
health,  education,  recreation,  social  welfare, 
and  transportation,  and  receiving  equal  con- 
sideration from  persons  and  institutions 
serving  the  public. 

7.  To  exercise  one's  citizenship  in  elections 
and  all  the  other  processes  of  government, 
having  freedom  for  inquiry,  discussion  and 
peaceful  assembly,  and  receiving  police  pro- 
tection and  equal  consideration  and  Justice 
in  the  courts. 

Propositions  for  Christian  action 

The  foregoing  declaration  of  Christian 
principles  In  the  field  of  human  relations 
and  the  enunciation  of  htunan  rights  and 
their  attendant  responsibilities  derived 
therefrom,    inevitably   point    toward   Chris- 


tian action.  In  working  out  the  implications 
of  our  faith  we  face  an  awesome  and  urgent 
task  in  overcoming  the  evil  tensions  and 
injustices  in  human  relations  that  obedience 
to  God  reqtiires  us  to  challenge.  Christians 
ought  to  lay  the  following  propositions  to 
heart: 

1.  Acknowledge  our  sin:  Evil  tensions  and 
injustices  resulting  from  racial  and  cultural 
practices  must  be  faced  before  God.  The 
unacknowledged  sins  of  pride,  fear,  injustice 
and  hatred  have  added  a  great  moral  peril 
to  our  present  situation.  Men  must  learn 
In  repentance  to  seek  God's  atoning  grace 
and  renewing  spirit  so  that  society  may  at- 
tain its  true  basis  in  God's  order. 

2.  Accept  Individual  responsibility:  Each 
Christian  must  reai'ze  his  moral  responsi- 
bility to  God  for  his  actions  affecting  his 
neighbor.  Each  must  examine  his  actions 
in  the  light  of  God's  commands.  Each  must 
learn  to  show  respect  to  all  men  as  children 
of  God  and  render  Justice  to  those  with 
whom  he  deals.  This  obligation  is  crucial 
today  in  relation  to  members  of  minority 
groups. 

3.  Begin  in  the  home:  Oiur  families  must 
nurture  their  members  in  Christian  life  smd 
outlook  so  that  people  of  different  back- 
grounds are  respected  and  treated  with  equal 
fairness  and  good  will.  Parents  must  be  on 
gUEird  neither  to  pass  on  to  their  children 
the  sins  of  prejudice,  nor  to  lead  them  In 
discrimination  which  Is  unbecoming  to 
Christians.  Rather  it  Is  the  duty  of  parents 
to  lead  their  children,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, in  Interracial  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. 

4.  Continue  at  work:  All  of  xis  have  special 
responsibilities  In  our  dally  work  and  eco- 
nomic activities  to  strive  for  Justice  for  our 
neighbor,  fair  employment  opportunities  for 
all,  und  the  removal  of  those  economic  handi- 
caps from  which  minorities  suffer.  Chris- 
tians In  labor  unions,  business  organizations, 
and  Industrial  enterprises  should  take  the 
lead  In  working  for  Justice  for  oppressed 
groups.  Minorities  likewise  should  seek  to 
fulfill  in  their  emplojrment  their  responsi- 
bilities to  their  employers  and  fellow  work- 
ers, and  to  the  groups  affected  by  their  work. 

5.  Rally  as  citizens :  Christians  have  special 
responsibilities  as  citizens  to  make  society's 
laws  and  practices  conform  to  God's  order. 
Many  human  rights  In  which  Christians  be- 
lieve, especially  rights  as  to  personal  safety, 
citizenship,  education,  employment,  and 
hovising,  are  not  being  extended  to  all  men. 
Christian  brotherhood  is  Impeded  by  prac- 
tices enforcing  segregation.  God  calls  for. 
and  human  Justice  requires,  speedy  changes 
at  every  level  and  in  every  area  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Community  self -surveys  to  determine  the 
areas  where  basic  rights  are  being  denied  and 
what  the  opportunities  for  remedial  action 
are,  have  proved  useful.  Pair  employment 
practices  laws  have  proved  generally  benefi- 
cial In  cities  and  States  where  they  have  been 
enacted.  Citizens'  groups  have  secured  fair 
use  of  educational  funds,  Just  action  In  the 
courts,  &nd  fairer  treatment  In  press  and  ra- 
dio for  minorities.  Christians  shovild  work 
for  such  constructive  changes,  and  for  pub- 
lic support  of  democratically  enacted  laws 
which  conform  to  Christian  standards. 

6.  Arouse  the  chvirch:  Since  the  church  Ifl 
the  body  of  Christ,  It  must  free  Itself  from 
those  cultiiral  patterns  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination which  persist  In  our  society  and 
must  manifest  In  Its  own  life  the  principles 
and  attitudes  of  Jesus.  The  church  must 
seek  to  be  true  to  Its  own  nat\ire  as  a  com- 
m\inity  of  children  of  God  Inclusive  of  every 
race,  nation,  and  class  who  confess  Christ 
as  Lord. 

The  church's  agencies  and  Institutions 
should  seek  to  serve  all  people  fairly  without 
distinction  because  of  racial  or  culttiral  back- 
ground. All  Its  congregations  should  be 
centers  of  action   to  develop  equality  and 
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Christian  brotherhood.  To  this  end  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  In  America  calls 
Its  pastors  and  people  to  earnest  study  and 
remedial  action. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MOST  REVEREND  ARTHUR 
LICHTENBERGER,  PRESIDING  BISHOP  OF  THE 
EPISCOPAL  CHtmCH    IN   THE  U.S.A.,   JUNE    1«63 

Recent  events  in  a  number  of  American 
communities  underscore  the  fact  that  count- 
less citizens  have  lost  patience  with  the  slow 
pace  of  response  to  their  legitimate  cry  for 
human  rights.  Pleas  of  moderation  or  cau- 
tion about  timing  on  the  part  of  white  lead- 
ers ar«  seen  Increasingly  as  an  unwillingness 
to  face  the  truth  about  the  appalling  Injus- 
tice which  more  than  a  tenth  of  our  ciUzens 
suffer  daily.  While  we  are  thankful  for  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  this  is  not 
enough. 

Our  church's  position  on  racial  Incluslve- 
ness  within  its  own  body  and  its  responsi- 
bility for  racial  Justice  in  society  has  been 
made  clear  on  many  occasions  by  the  general 
convention.  But  there  is  urgent  need  to 
demonstrate  by  specific  actions  what  God  has 
laid  on  us.  Such  action  must  move  beyond 
expressions  of  corporate  penitence  for  our 
failxires  to  an  unmistakable  identification  of 
the  church,  at  all  levels  of  its  life,  with  those 
who  are  victims  of  oppression. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  church  to  exhort 
men  to  be  good.  Men.  women,  and  children 
are  today  risking  their  livelihood  and  their 
lives  In  protesting  for  their  rights.  We  must 
support  and  sUengthen  their  protest  In  every 
way  ix>sslble,  rather  than  give  support  to  the 
forces  of  resistance  by  our  silence.  It  should 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity that  Negro  Americans  and  oppressed 
peoples  everywhere  &re  displa3rlng  a  height- 
ened sense  of  human  dignity  In  their  refusal 
to  accept  second-class  citizenship  any  longer. 
The  right  to  vote,  to  eat  a  hamburger 
where  you  want,  to  have  a  decent  Job,  to  live 
In  a  house  fit  for  habitation:  these  are  not 
rights  to  be  litigated  or  negotiated.  It  Is  our 
shame  that  demonstrations  must  be  carried 
out  to  win  them.  These  constitutional  rights 
belong  to  the  Negro  as  to  the  white,  because 
we  are  all  men  and  we  are  all  citizens. 

The  white  man  needs  to  recognize  this  if 
he  is  to  preserve  his  own  humanity.  It  Is  a 
mark  of  the  Inversion  of  values  In  our  society 
that  those  who  today  struggle  to  make  the 
American  experiment  a  reality  through  their 
protest  are  accused  of  dlst\irbing  the  peace — 
and  that  more  often  than  not  the  church 
remains  silent  on  this,  our  greatest  domestic 
moral  crisis. 

I  commend  these  specific  measures  to  your 
attention : 

1.  I  would  ask  you  to  involve  yourselves. 
The  crisis  In  communities  north  and  south 
in  such  matters  as  housing,  employment, 
public  accommodations,  and  schools  is 
steadily  mounting.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  citizen  to  know  fully  what  is  hap- 
pening in  his  own  community,  and  actively 
to  support  efforts  to  meet  the  problems  he 
encounters. 

2.  I  would  ask  you  to  give  money  as  an 
expression  of  our  unity  and  as  a  sign  of  our 
support  for  the  end  of  racial  Injustice  in 
this  land.  The  struggle  of  Negro  Americans 
for  their  rights  Is  costly,  both  In  terms  of 
personal  sacrifice  and  of  money,  and  they 
need  help. 

3.  I  would  ask  you  to  take  action.  Dis- 
crimination within  the  body  of  the  church 
itself  Is  an  Intolerable  scandal.  Every  con- 
gregation has  a  continuing  need  to  examine 
Its  own  life  and  to  renew  those  efforts  neces- 
sary to  Insure  Its  Incluslveness  fully.  Dioc- 
esan and  chxirch -related  agencies,  schools, 
and  other  Institutions  also  have  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  go  In  bringing  their  prac- 
tices up  to  the  standard  of  the  clear  position 
of  the  chirrch  on  race.  I  call  attention  to 
the  firm  action  of  the  recent  convention  of 
the  diocese  of  Washington  which  directed 
all  diocesan-related  Institutions  to  eliminate 


any  discriminatory  practices  within  6 
months.  I  believe  we  must  make  known 
where  we  stand  unmistakably.  So  I  write 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  racial 
crisis  in  our  country  and  the  necessity  for 
the  church  to  act.  Present  events  reveal  the 
possible  imminence  of  catastrophe.  The  en- 
tire Christian  commimity  must  pray  and  act. 


Statement  by  Temple  Israel  of  Nobtheen 
Westchester — Our    Congregation's    Pro- 
gram FOR  Racial  Justice 
The  following  Is  a  slightly  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  program  for  racial  Justice  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  for  Social  Action 
of  Reform  Judaism  for  adoption  by  reform 
synagogues  in  America.     It  was  adopted  by 
the   board   of   trustees   erf  Temple   Israel   on 
November  14,  1963.    In  our  Independent  con- 
gregational system,  our  national  bodies  make 
recommendations.    The  ultimate  action  has 
to  go  through  local  congregations. 

"Have  we  not  all  one  father?  Hath  not 
one  God  created  \as?  Why  do  we  deal  treach- 
erously, every  man  against  his  brother,  pro- 
faning the  covenant  of  oiu'  fathers?"  (Mal- 
achl2:  10). 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  religioxis  responsi- 
bilities, we  herewith  endorse  the  following 
policies: 

/.   Racial  justice   in   our  congregation's 
administrative  policies 

1.  Our  congregation  and  all  its  afBllate 
groups  will  not  patronize  or  sponsor  any 
activity  at  a  place  of  public  accommodation 
which  discriminates  against  anyone  because 
of  race,  religion,  or  ethnic  origin. 

2.  Our  congregation  v^l  pxu'sue  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  in  all  relationships 
with  our  employees. 

3.  Our  congregation  will  require  a  non- 
discrimination employment  clause  in  any 
contract  to  build  or  Improve  our  physical 
facilities. 

4.  Our  congregation,  in  connection  with 
Investments  and  loans,  will  make  every  effort 
to  deal  with  financial  institutions  which  have 
nondiscriminatory  lending,  borrowing,  and 
employment  practices. 

5.  Our  congregation  will  not  be  party  to 
any  restrictive  covenant  or  gentleman's 
agreement  in  the  piorchase,  sale,  rental  or 
use  of  property. 

6.  Our  congregation  will  not  purchase  any 
equipment  or  supplies  from  purveyors  who 
are  known  to  have  discriminatory  hiring 
policies. 

7.  Our  congregation  will  welcome  as  mem- 
bers all  Jevrtsh  families,  regardless  of  their 
racial  origins. 

//.  Racial  justice  in  our  congregation's  edu- 
cational cultural  and  worship  programs 

1.  Our  worship  services  will  reflect  in  pray- 
er, sermon,  and  educational  content  our 
efforts  to  achieve  racial  Justice. 

2.  Our  religious  school  curriculxun  and 
program  will  be  frequently  reviewed  in  or- 
der to  Incorporate  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments and  the  most  progressive  techniques 
for  inculcation  of  respect  for  all  races  and 
creeds. 

3.  Ovir  congregation  will  devote  sessions 
to  the  subject  of  racial  equality  in  our  edu- 
cational programs  for  youths  and  adults. 

4.  Our  congregation  and  affiliate  groups — 
youth,  sisterhood,  men's  club,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Club  wlU  sponsor  programs  at  homes, 
In  our  temple  and  In  other  religious  institu- 
tions with  Negro  groups  and  Individuals  In 
an  effort  to  establish  positive  relationships. 
///.  Racial  justice  in  our  congregation's  co- 
operative relationships  with  other  institu- 
tions 

1.  Our  congregation  will  cooperate  fully 
with  civic  and  religious  organizations  work- 
ing for  racial  Justice  and  will  encourage  the 
active  participation  of  our  members  In  their 
programs. 

2.  Our  congregation  will  support  the  free- 
dom of  our  rabbi  or  board  to  Join  with  others 


in  issuing  public  statements  to  further  the 
cause  of  equal  opporttmlty. 

3.  Our  congregation  will  support  the  right 
of  our  rabbi  and  laymen  to  participate  in 
demonstrations  and  other  direct  actions  In- 
volving racial  Justice  as  their  consciences 
dictate. 

4.  Our  congregation  will  take  initiatives 
to  urge  the  formulation  and  Implementation 
of  policies  on  racial  Justice  similar  to  those 
herein  approved  in  other  institutions,  agen- 
cies and  associations  within  the  community. 

IV.  Racial  justice  in  the  lives  of  our  individ- 
ual congregants 

Because  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
synagogue  is  to  have  an  Impact  on  the  lives 
and  characters  of  o\ir  individual  members, 
we  deem  It  our  duty  now  and  in  the  futxire 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  members  to 
discriminatory  practices  In  their  own  busi- 
nesses, occupations,   and  neighborhoods. 

1.  We  urge  ovu-  members  who  are  in  busi- 
ness to  Institute  and  enforce  nondiscrimina- 
tory employment  and  promotion  policies  and 
to  make  a  conscious  positive  effort  to  intro- 
duce Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  employees  Into 
their  work  force,  and  to  provide  training  to 
upgrade  Jobs  for  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
employees. 

2.  We  urge  our  members  who  belong  to 
labor,  business,  and  professtonal  groups  to 
take  positive  steps  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  into 
skilled  trades  and  professions,  and  to  exert 
their  Influence  In  providing  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  with  equal  opportunities  for 
occupational  and  professional  advancement. 

3.  We  urge  our  members  who  sell  or  rent 
real  estate  or  other  property  to  adopt  an  open 
occupancy  nondiscriminatory  policy. 

4.  We  urge  all  our  members  to  support  and 
participate  in  efforts  for  racial  integration 
in  their  own  communities,  neighborhoods, 
and  public  schools. 

5.  We  urge  all  our  members  not  to  pa- 
tronize places  or  businesses  open  to  the  pub- 
lic which  discriminate  against  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  either  as  patrons  or  em- 
ployees. 

6.  We  xirge  our  members  to  invest  In  fi- 
nancial Institutions  which  make  funds  and 
services  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

7.  We  urge  our  members  not  to  frequent 
private  clubs  which  refuse  membership  or 
service  on  racial  grounds. 

8.  We  urge  all  oiu-  members  to  give  active 
support  to  the  enactment  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  civil  rights  legislation  and  to 
forceful  executive  action  on  all  levels  of 
government. 


DEPORTATION  OF  Aim-COMMU- 
NIST  YUGOSLAVS  TO  YUGO- 
SLAVIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  a  communica- 
tion concerning  a  circular  letter  which 
came  to  him,  dealing  with  the  forcible 
deportation  of  anti-Communist  Yugo- 
slavs to  Yugoslavia.  He  asked  me  for 
my  observations  in  regard  to  the  charges 
made  in  this  circular  communication. 

For  the  last  half  decade  or  more,  I 
have  been  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
we  in  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
especially  Austria  and  Italy,  are,  in  ef- 
fect, making  the  same  mistake  that  was 
made  after  World  War  n  when  the 
shooting  stopped  and  when  our  Allies 
were  sending  back  into  Russia  fugitives 
who  were  attempting  to  get  away  from 
Communist  rule.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  blacker  chapter  in  the  history  of  World 
War  n  than  the  demise  which  we  forced 
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upon  millions  of  persons  who  wanted  to 
flee  from  the  Communists.  But  by  forte 
of  judgments  made  by  the  Allies,  thjy 
were  turned  over  to  Red  Russia — in  niy 
opinion,  with  the  knowledge  that  that 
would  be  the  end  of  their  lives  on  tip 

earth.  . 

Many  persons  are  escaping  from  Yj 
goslavia.  Some  have  gone  into  Italy; 
others,  into  Austria.  Some  have  come  to 
the  United  States,  under  visas  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.  Many  of  them  want  to 
be  liberated  from  the  harness  of  a  Com- 
munist economy  and  Communist  poll  il- 
eal life. 

Unless  one  in  Yugoslavia  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  his 
ability  to  hold  positions  or  to  make  ad- 
vances in  his  position  is  practically  ril. 
The  people  know  that.  If  one  is  a  de- 
vout follower  of  a  religion,  he  is  handi- 
capped in  his  ability  to  earn  a  living.  I 

But  our  Government  has  adopted  me 
attitude  that  people  who  state  that  tl^y 
are  fleeing  from  political  persecution  are 
not  relating  the  facts,  the  truth  being, 
according  to  our  Government,  that  tl:  ey 
are  attempting  to  find  an  improved  e<  o- 
nomic  life  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  places. 
Under  the  law  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  withhold  deportation  of 
any  alien  within  the  United  States  to  any 
country  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
alien  would  be  subject  to  physical  p^- 
secution.  and  for  such  a  period  of  time 
as  he  deems  to  be  necessary  for  siich 
reason.  A  fugitive  from  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  in  order  to  find  haven  in  the 
United  States,  must  affirmatively  show 
that  he  would  suffer  physical  perse<:u- 
tion  if  returned  to  Yugoslavia.  Thai  is 
a  heavy  burden  and  often  it  carmot  be 
sustained. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  a  gr^e 
wrong  is  being  committed  upon  libeijty- 
seeking  individuals  in  Yugoslavia,  in- 
cluding Croats.  Serbs,  and  Slovenes,  ^ho 
are  attempting  to  escape  the  Commutist 
rule  with  its  unmerciful  treatment  of 
religionists  and  its  persecution  of  irdi- 
viduals  who  do  not  become  Communists 
in  their  efforts  to  make  a  living. 

I  hope  that  one  of  these  days  the  At- 
torney General  will  give  recognition  to 
the  facts. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  for  his  thoughtful  st£,te- 
ment.  The  problem  was  submitted  to 
him  because  I  know  of  the  Senatar's 
wealth  of  experience  and  deep  interest  in 
the  field.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments.  A  large  number  of  individual 
cases  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
for  possible  relief  through  private  le  ?iS' 
lation.  The  records  in  these  cases  t  ear 
out  completely  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  add 
further  that  I  believe  a  study  has  tetin 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  dealing  with  that  general  issue, 
and  in  effect  that  study  declares  in  ppn- 
ciple  what  I  have  said. 


THREATS  TO  WORLD'S  FAIR 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McCiel- 
lan's  sp)e€ch. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  a  convenient  time  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  ask  if  the 
Senator's  remarks  will  appear  follow- 
ing my  address? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  will  yield.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to 
speak  on  a  different  subject. 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  my  remarks  will 
deal  with  civil  rights. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  let  them  fol- 
low my  remarks.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  Senator's  remarks  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss with  him,  I  will  invite  him  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  me  after  he  concludes  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussellI,  and  per- 
haps other  Senators,  referred  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  threatened  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  I  replied  briefly  at  the  time  and 
responded  to  some  questions.  It  is  my  de- 
sire now  to  amplify  the  statements  I 
made  at  that  time. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    AND    CIVIL    WRONGS 

One  week  from  tomorrow  on  April  22, 
the  city  of  New  York  will  open  its  doors 
and  its  heart  to  the  millions  who  come  to 
see  the  World's  Fair  of  1964.  Years  of 
hard  work  and  planning,  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers  have  gone  into 
making  this  fair  a  success. 

Over  the  weekend,  however,  there  were 
ominous  rumblings  in  New  York.  A 
splinter  group  of  individuals — whose  ac- 
tions have  been  repudiated  by  their  own 
national  leaders — has  threatened  to  dis- 
rupt the  fair,  to  jeopardize  the  jobs  of  its 
employees,  to  embarrass  America  in  the 
world  community,  and  to  create  a  public 
disorder.  This  small  band  is  trying  to 
hide  behind  a  banner  labeled  "civil 
rights,"  but  they  have  been  unmasked  by 
the  real  civil  rights  leaders  in  New  York 
and  rejected  by  those  who  truly  labor  for 
the  cause  of  equal  rights. 

Peaceful  and  orderly  demonstration 
for  a  cause  is  an  old  American  tradition, 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  But  the 
plan  to  stall  cars  on  all  the  roads  leading 
to  the  World's  Fair  is  not  a  civil  rights 
demonstration,  but  a  demonstration  of 
irresponsibility.  Those  who  threaten 
these  tactics  are  not  taking  a  step  which 
will  strike  down  injustice  or  do  away  with 
a  century  of  unjust  discrimination  but 
are  simply  demonstrating  power  and  the 
ability  to  cause  disruption  and  disorder. 
They  are  accomplishing  nothing  in 
mobilizing  support  for  the  passage  of 
legislation,  for  good  civil  rights  laws  are 
already  on  the  books  in  New  York,  and 
both  Senators  from  the  State  have  un- 
equivocally supported  the  Federal  legis- 
lation now  pending. 

They  cannot  possibly  hope  to  generate 
moral  support  for  any  cause  by  this  act 
so  contemptuous  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  oblivious  to  the  procedures  already 
available  in  New  York  for  the  redress  of 
any  grievances  they  may  be  suffering — 


procedures  totally  lacking  in  many  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

New  York  has  accurately  been  de- 
scribed as  a  melting  pot.  Persons  of 
every  nationality,  of  every  color,  of  every 
religion  live  there.  Considering  the  enor- 
mous divergence  of  backgrounds  of  Its 
citizens,  I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
amount  of  harmony  which  exists.  In  the 
more  than  300  years  of  its  history.  New 
York  has  seen  many  causes,  many  advo- 
cates of  change,  many  demonstrations. 
Its  citizens  and  its  leaders  have,  over  the 
years,  been  among  the  first  in  the  Nation 
to  adopt  progressive  legislation,  to  extend 
full  civil  rights  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  minorities — for.  In  truth,  this  is  a  city 
of  minorities. 

The  most  effective  means  of  bringing 
about  desired  changes  has  been  in  the 
voting  booth.  No  one  in  New  York  has 
been  denied  the  right  to  exercise  his  fran- 
chise because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  and 
the  ballot  has  always  been  a  powerful 
weapon.  We  have  had  equal  accommo- 
dations laws  in  New  York  for  more  than 
75  years.  We  have  the  most  advanced 
fair  employment  and  fair  housing  laws  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation.  We  have  not 
rested  on  our  laurels,  but  have  continued 
to  this  day  to  lead  the  Nation  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  advance  human  free- 
dom. This  record  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  people  in  New  York— but  it  can  give 
no  encouragement  to  reckless  actions 
which  reflect  petty  struggles  for  leader- 
ship and  notoriety  more  than  a  real  con- 
cern for  advancing  the  cause  of  civil 
rights. 

No  one  would  claim  that  New  York  has 
achieved  a  Utopia  in  the  fleld  of  civil 
rights  or  that  we  can  ever  be  complacent 
about  the  problems  which  exist.  Demon- 
strations have  been  held  in  New  York, 
peaceful  picketing,  sit-ins,  lie-ins,  and 
sleep-ins  have  been  permitted  in  public 
places  and  private  oflBces.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  peaceful  demonstrations 
are  not  possible  because  dogs,  cattle- 
prods  and  police  clubs  have  been  used  on 
the  demonstrators.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  New  York  and  never  will  be. 

But  the  proposed  stall-in,  to  which  has 
now  been  added  the  threat  of  wasting 
water,  although  I  am  happy  to  note  this 
threat  has  been  repudiated  or  with- 
drawn, are  an  invitation  to  violence  and 
disorder  and  a  threat  to  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  innocent  persons.  It 
represents  contempt  for  the  rights  of 
others  which  will  achieve  nothing  and 
which  must  be  deplored  not  just  because 
it  will  mar  the  opening  of  the  World's 
Fair,  but  more  fundamentally,  because  it 
represents  a  repudiation  of  the  orderly 
process  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
which  we  are  at  this  very  moment 
struggling  to  establish  for  citizens  in 
every  part  of  our  Nation  with  all  the 
energy  and  determination  we  can  mus- 
ter. Ill-advised  actions,  causing  incon- 
venience, discomfort,  and  perhaps  suffer- 
ing to  innocent  persons. 

I  hope  that  reason  and  good  sense  will 
prevail,  that  the  counsel  of  wise  leaders 
will  be  accepted  over  the  appeals  of  ill- 
advised  individuals  whose  advice  for 
action  resulting  in  inconveniences,  dis- 
comfort and  perhaps  suffering  to  inno- 
cent persons  threatens  the  success  of  the 


very  cause  to  which  they  profess  such 
devotion— threatens  it  as  much  as  any- 
thing which  could  be  said  in  this  debate 
by  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  equal 
justice  and  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
reason  and  good  sense  will  prevail,  and 
that  the  counsel  of  wise  leaders  will  be 
accepted  over  the  demagogic  appeals  of 
self-seeking  individuals  whose  quest  for 
personal  power  threatens  the  success  of 
the  very  cause  to  which  they  profess  such 
devotion — and  threatens  it  as  much  as 
anything  which  could  be  said  during  this 
debate  by  the  most  bitter  opponent  of 
equal  justice  and  equal  opportunity. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  a  threat  of  this  kind 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  area 
surrounding  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me, 
under  the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  remarks  of  the 
senator  from  New  York  will  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  on  the 
civil  rights  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. I  addressed  myself  to  this  subject 
in  a  manner  generally  similar  to  that  in 
which  my  colleague  has  addressed  him- 
self to  it  today.  I  believe  it  is  the  very 
laudable  purpose  of  my  colleague  to  state 
a  position  which  could  have  an  effect  and 
an  influence  upon  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York ;  and  I  wish  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  it 
always  is  important  to  note  the  creden- 
tials with  which  people  speak.  In  that 
respect,  I  do  not  think  either  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Keating  1  or  I  needs  to  yield 
to  anyone. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  this  situation 
is  simply  that  civil  disobedience  is  not 
warranted  in  New  York;  but  that  is  what 
this  situation  comes  down  to.  These  are 
not  valid  demonstrations  within  the  18th 
amendment  or  showing  of  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  Negroes  about  grave  injustices  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for 
years — yes.  and  in  New  York.  too.  not- 
withstanding New  York's  laws.  The  New 
York  laws  are  not  perfect,  nor  are  they 
perfectly  enforced,  although  certainly 
the  New  York  laws  lead  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  New  York  laws  leads  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

But  civil  disobedience  is  justified  only 
in  a  revolutionary  situation — in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  processes  of  law  have 
broken  down,  and  in  which  there  is 
neither  the  will  nor  the  ability  to  en- 
force the  laws.  However,  that  is  not  the 
case  in  New  York. 

So  I  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who 
attempt  to  engage  in  such  action — 
whether  by  stalling  cars  on  the  roads,  by 
letting  water  out  of  faucets,  or  by  other 
means.  Once  such  action  is  determined 
upon,  of  course  the  variations  of  it  could 
be  almost  infinite;  almost  anyone  would 
be  able  to  dream  up  others. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  a  given  com- 
munity are  opposed  to  such  action,  a 


small    minority   cannot   continue   such 
manifestations  of  civil  disobedience. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  great 
body  of  opinion  on  this  critical  subject. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  motives  of  any- 
one.   Motives  do  not  matter.    For  all  I 
know,   my  colleague    [Mr.   Keating]    is 
absolutely  correct  in  his  conclusions  on 
that  question.   I  respect  him  enormously. 
Nor  do  I  put  any  strength  in  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  action  may  or  may  not 
influence  the  Congress.    Someone  else  in 
some  other  city  or  State  may  embarrass 
us   in  the  debate.     But  the  ground  on 
which  I  place  my  argument  is  that  the 
proposed  action  would  be  demeaning  to 
the  cause,  and  it  is  not  deserved  by  the 
people,  the  State,  or  the  city  of  New 
York,  who  are  really  trying  to  act  posi- 
tively on  the  subject  in  a  way  which  is 
unparalleled  in  our  Nation. 

When  something  is  done  which  is  not 
deserved  and  which  people  have  a  right 
to  resent,  and  when  something  is  done 
which  demeans  a  cause,  then  it  is  harm- 
ful and  it  hurts.  It  hurts  the  very  peo- 
ple, whose  aspirations  are  as  good  sis 
anyone's,  but  who  are  perhaps  misguided 
in  engaging  in  this  very  type  of  civil 
disobedience. 

Valid,  peaceful  demonstrations  are 
protected  in  New  York,  as  they  should 
be.  We  shall  fight  to  our  very  last 
breath,  with  ability  and  courage,  to  see 
that  demonstrations  in  the  typical  Amer- 
ican spirit  are  not  suppressed  or 
thwarted,  even  by  unconstitutional  laws 
in  some  cities  or  States,  which  properly 
should  be  covered  in  the  pending  bill. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  civil  disobedience 
v^rlll  demean  the  cause  and  bring  enor- 
mous resentment  from  people  who  should 
not  resent  and  should  be  for  the  measure 
all  the  way  as  they  have  demonstrated  in 
election  after  election  and  in  their  sup- 
port in  the  city  and  the  State  of  New 
York. 

I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  join 
with  my  colleague.  Again  I  say  that 
there  Is  no  one  In  the  country  who  has 
the  cause  more  deeply  in  his  heart  than 
he  or  I.  I  am  honored  and  privileged 
to  join  with  him  in  expressing  this  advice 
or,  if  the  term  is  preferred,  this  plea,  by 
making  this  statement  of  policy  to  the 
people  of  our  State  and  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  wise,  sensible,  and  dignified 
Negroes  who  were  such  an  Important 
part  of  the  march  in  Washington  on 
August  28  of  last  year,  which  was  the 
embodiment  and  the  very  epitome  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  demonstration,  and 
was  more  effective  than  any  other  single 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  our  Nation 
In  that  respect. 

The  demonstration  was  right.  That  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  Let  500,000  New 
Yorkers  demonstrate  In  New  York  their 
deep  feeling  on  a  subject  In  a  suitable 
place,  even  Central  Park.  That  is  still 
not  civil  disobedience,  which  Is  what  I 
disapprove  of. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  state 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  ^^     ^    ^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  and  their  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  persuade  those  who 


would  resort  to  civil  disobedience  In  that 
great  State,  and  dissuade  them  against 
such  action  as  is  proposed. 

In  a  sense  New  York  City  will  be  host 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  during 
the  World  Fair.  It  certainly  would  be 
unbecoming  and  most  regrettable  if  ele- 
ments got  out  of  hand  and  carried  out 
some  of  the  plans  that  have  been  an- 
nounced. I  am  sure  that  the  entire 
coimtry  would  join  me  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  no  such  situation  should 
develop  or  be  permitted  to  occur. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  the  right  to  petition  is  inherent, 
but  there  Is  no  right  to  engage  in  civil 
disobedience  and  to  violate  the  laws  in 
order  to  try  to  coerce  or  to  intimidate 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding the  Senate,  Into  passing  the  pro- 
posed legislation  that  Is  before  It, 
whether  it  is  a  civil  rights  bill,  a  force 
bill,  or  any  other  kind  of  bill  of  which  we 
can  think.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  ac- 
tions are  warranted.  They  should  be 
condemned  by  all  men  of  good  will  and 
good  faith  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  two  forceful  messages  I  have 
received  in  support  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  from  religious  leaders  in  New  York. 
One  is  a  telegram  signed  by  19  clergy- 
men; the  other  is  a  compilation  of  state- 
ments of  Reform  Jewish.  Catholic, 
Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Lutheran 
clergymen  presented  at  an  interfaith 
meeting  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Because  the  efforts  and  opinions  of 
our  religious  leaders  emphasize  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  civil  rights  struggle,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  these 
messages  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

New  York.  N.Y. 

April  8.  1964. 

Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.: 
We  support  you  In  an  unequivocal  stand 

on  the  present  civil  rights  bill  aa  a  minimum 

and  urge  you  to  throw  your  Influence  against 

any  weakening  amendment. 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Ahlberg.  RockvlUe  Center 
Congregational      Church;      Rev.      W. 
Sterling    Gary.    Grace    Church.    Man- 
hattan;   Rev.    Raymond    L.    Calhoun, 
Broadway      Congregational      Church. 
Manhattan;     Rev.    Albert    E.    Couch. 
Manhasset      Congregational     Chiarch; 
Rev.     Fred     Dennard.     East     Harlem 
Protestant    Parish,    Manhattan;    Rev. 
Martin  Duffy,  Vernon  Heights  Congre- 
gational Church.  Moxint  VMTion.  N.Y.; 
Rev    George  E.  Hardy,  Congregational 
Church   of   North   New   YcH-k,   Bronx; 
Rev    Robert   R.   Johnson.   St.   Albans 
Congregational  Church,  Queens;   Rev. 
James  M.  Jones,  Lemuel  Haynes  Con- 
gregational    Church,     Queens;      Rev. 
David  M.  Kelley,  First  Congregational 
Church,  Flushing.  Queens;  Rev.  Harry 
H.  Kurener,  Plymouth  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Edwin  D.  Mc- 
Lane,    First    Congregational    Church, 
Chappaqua;  Rev.  Wllbert  B.  Miller,  St. 
Luke's  Community  Chvirch.  Brooklyn; 
Rev    Avery  D.  Post,  Scarsdale  Congre- 
gational Church:  Dr.  PhlUp  G.  Sctoo, 
Conference  Minister.  United  Church  of 
Christ    (New    York);    Rev.    Robert   D. 
Dherard,        Corona        Congregatloiial 
Church,     Queens;     Rev.    Donald    W. 
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Strlckler,  Metropolitan  Association 
Minister,  United  Church  of  Chijist; 
Rev.  Arnold  W.  Tozer.  Union  Congre- 
gational Church.  Richmond  lllll. 
Queens;  Rev.  Theron  A.  Zlmmemian, 
South  Congregational  Church,  Brcjok- 


Brotherhood 

Joint    statement    of    the    Asbury 

Church.     Holy     Name     of     Mary     Roriian 
Catholic    Church,    Our    Saviour    Luth^an 
Church,  St.  Augustine's  Episcopal 
Temple  Israel 

Our    congregations    Join    together    In 
affirming  our  welcome  as  members  all  f|u3i- 
Ules    of    any    racial,    economic    or 
groups. 

In  the  midst  of  a  divided  world,  we 
united  In  the  efforts  toward  a  brother hjood 
of  all  peoples.    In  these  pages  are  the 
statements  of  the  above  religious  bodies 
tlve  to  their  position  on  the  current  ' 
segregation   and   the   place   of   all   peopl< 
their  particular  faith. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  ASBURY  METHODIST 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON,    N.T. 
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(Rev.  Raoul  J.  Waters,  local  pastor 

"THE    METHODIST    CHURCH    AND    RACE" 
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"Ovir   Lord   Jesus   Christ   teaches   that 
men  are  brothers.    He  permits  no  dlscrimina 
tlon  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

"The    position    of    the    Methodist 
long    held    and    frequently    declared    is 
amplification  of  otir  Lord's  teaching: 

"To  discriminate  against  a  person  sc^lely 
upon  the  basis  of  his  race  Is  both  unfair 
iin-Chrlstlan.    Every  child  of  God  Is  entitled 
to  that  place  In  society  which  he  has  wo|i 
his  Industry  and  his  character.    To  deny 
that  position  of  honor  because  of  the 
dent  of  his  birth  Is  neither  honest 
nor  good  religion. 

"We    believe    that    God    Is    Father    of 
people  and  races,  that  Jesus  Christ  Is  his 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  that 
of  Infinite  worth  as  a  child  of  God. 

"The  church   Is  the   instrument  of  Clod's 
purpose.     This  Is  his  church.     The  require- 
ments for  Its  membership  and  the  natuie 
Its  mission  are  set  by  God.     The  housj 
God  must  be  open  to  the  whole  famll  y 
God.    If  we  discriminate  against  any 
we  deny  the  essential  nature  of  the  chiu"c|h 
a  fellowship  In  Christ. 

"Our  pastors,  upon  whom  rests  the  res|>on- 
slblllty  of  receiving  Individuals  Into 
membership,  shall  dlschao-ge  that  respc^nsl 
blllty     without    regard     to    race,     color 
national  origin. 

"It  Is  our  desire  to  accomplish  the  reajlza 
tlon  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  full 
tlclpatlon  by  all  In  every  aspect  of  the 
life.      We    Join    other    people    of    good 
around  the  world  In  moving  toward  the 
when  all  races  shall  share  richly  without 
crimination  or  enforced  segregation  In 
good  things  of  life." 

The  above  Is  a  portion  of  the  resoli^tlon 
on      'The     Methodist     Church     and 
adopted  by  the  general  conference, 
found   In  the   "Discipline   of   the   Metht)dlst 
Church." 


'SPECIAL  RACE  RELATIONS  SUNDAY 
YEARLY 


OB8ER\ ED 


"Race  Relations  Sunday  shall  be  ob8«rved 
In  every  local  church  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  February  each  year.  This  shall  b« 
occasion  for  reviewing  the  work  of  the  ^  leth- 
odlst  church  in  the  founding  and  support  of 
Negro  schools.  It  shall  also  be  an  occislon 
for  creating  better  relations  among  all 
and  particularly  Informing  our  people 
cernlng  the  contributions  and  needs  of 
colleges.  An  offering  shall  be  received 
the  benefit  of  Negro  colleges  related 
board  of  education." 
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The  above  statement  has  been  adopted  by 
the  general  conference  and  appears  in  the 
"Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church." 

"THE   METHODIST  SOCIAL  CREED" 

"Freedom  from  discrimination:  We  stand 
for  the  equal  rights  of  racial,  cultural,  and 
religious  groups  and  insist  that  the  social, 
economic,  and  spiritual  principles  set  forth 
in  this  creed  apply  to  all  alike.  The  right  to 
choose  a  home,  enter  a  school,  secure  em- 
ployment, vote,  or  Join  a  church  should  not 
be  limited  by  a  person's  race,  culture,  or 
religion." 

The  above  statement  Is  one  Item  in  "The 
Methodist  Social  Creed."  Its  purpose  is  to 
make  the  creed  a  statement  relative  to  all 
people.  The  creed  Is  our  stand  on  all  condi- 
tions and  relationships  that  should  be  given 
to  any  person. 

Asbury  Methodist  Church  Is  open:  The 
Asbury  Methodist  Church  not  only  holds  to 
an  open  policy  of  church  membership,  but 
the  church  conference  has  adopted  the  reso- 
lution to  accept  any  qualified  minister  of  the 
Methodist  church,  regardless  of  race  and 
other  conditions,  as  pastor  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishop.  We  are  proud  of  the 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  Asbury 
by  Its  many  Negro,  other  racial,  and  national 
groups. 

The  general  conference  Is  the  governing 
body  of  the  Methodist  church.  It  Is  made 
up  of  equal  representatives  from  laity  and 
clergy.  The  "Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Church"  is  the  book  of  laws  and  regulations 
set  down  by  the  general  conference. 

CARDINAL    SPELLMAN    STATEMENT 

The  Inequities  inflicted  upon  the  Negroes 
in  American  have  been  a  festering  problem 
in  our  society  for  many  decades.  There  is 
simply  no  reason  why  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  should  limit  his  opportunities  in  a 
society  that  boasts  of  freedom. 

Visiting  OUT  soldier-sons  all  over  the  world, 
I  have  seen  white  and  Negro  soldiers  serving 
our  country,  suffering  the  same  hardships 
£ind  confronting  the  same  hazards  of  war. 
Yet  contrary  to  every  Christian  principle 
and  in  defiance  of  the  glorious  American 
ideal  of  equal  Justice  for  all.  some  of  those 
same  Americans  who  risked  their  lives  for 
you  and  for  me  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
the  right  to  receive  an  adequate  education, 
the  right  to  live  where  they  desire. 

They  are  denied  these  rights  for  only 
one  reason — the  color  of  their  skin.  This 
Is  an  outrage  which  America  cannot  toler- 
ate. Doors  cannot  continue  to  close  In  the 
faces  of  Negroes  as  they  search  for  Jobs,  as 
they  strive  for  membership  in  some  unions, 
as  they  seek  the  chance  for  specialized  Job 
training.  Surely  the  spirit  of  Justice  and 
equality  which  lives  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
great  Nation  will  not  permit  these  Inequi- 
ties to  continue. 

The  tradition  of  America  is  to  get  things 
done  promptly,  but  also  to  get  them  done 
peacefully.  That  Is  the  American  way.  We 
must  accomplish  what  has  to  be  done  work- 
ing together,  as  one  people  with  a  common 
Ideal,  calmly  but  with  determination  to 
progress  and  to  succeed  In  making  our  Ideas 
a  reality. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  recent 
Interview  with  Joseph  Cardinal  Rltter  of  St. 
Louis,  another  acknowledged  Catholic 
spokesman  on  the  cause  of  racial  Justice. 

"I'm  grateful  for  what's  happening  in  the 
country.  •  •  •  The  racial  question  Is  upper- 
most In  all  minds.  The  time  is  now.  We 
must  bring  our  own  p»eople  to  the  full  accept- 
ance of  civil  rights  for  all. 

"The  Negroes  themselves  are  asking  for 
what  should  be  theirs,  civil  rights.  And 
this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  do  things 
we  should  have  been  doing.  We  have  many 
apologies  to  make  for  having  been  neutral 
in  this,  for  not  fulfilling  our  religious  Ideals. 
We   Catholics  have  failed  In  our  prophetic 


mission  toward  Justice.  •  •  •.  Yes,  It  Is 
bending  over  backward  to  correct  the  things 
we've  been  doing  wrong.  We  should  some- 
how try  to  strike  a  balance  by  overfavorlng 
the  Negro.  We  have  to  'go  too  far'  now  to 
achieve  equality. 

"The  fundamental  consideration  Is  civil 
rights.  It  Is  fundamental  that  they,  as 
Americans,  are  free  and  have  equality  and 
can  benefit  from  every  fruit  of  their  country. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  every  citizen  has  full 
citizenship  and  full  dignity  as  a  human 
being.  Civil  rights  should  be  our  interest. 
That  Negroes  may  come  into  the  church  is 
only  secondary." 

"There  is  only  one  answer  now,  we  have  to 
be  more  active.  We've  had  sermons  on  this 
subject,  but  they've  theorized  too  much. 
Now  we've  got  to  particularize,  to  tell  the 
people  what's  expected  of  them  and  how 
they  should  be  out  promoting  civil 
rights.  •  •  •  More  and  more  we  will  see  the 
bishops  pushing  and  pushing,  giving  firm 
leadership.  That  is  for  the  good.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  do  it.  The  country  can't, 
and  shouldn't  want  to,  turn  back  from  this. 
The  church  should  not  shy  away  either." 

The  cardinal  praised  equal  opportunity 
clauses  in  construction  contracts  and  in  bids 
for  suppliers  for  church  institutions.  This 
also  would  mean  that  church  Institutions 
and  facilities  should  go  out  of  their  way  to 
hire  Negroes  for  Jobs  at  all  levels,  he  said. 

The  cardinal  then  went  on  to  point  to 
Catholic  laymen's  organizations  and  how 
they  should  adopt  active  integration  pro- 
grams. He  suggested  that  boycott  tech- 
niques could  be  effective  if  clergy  and  laity 
refused  to  patronize  businesses  practicing 
segregation — not  so  much  to  deny  them 
business  as  to  give  example. 

"We  have  to  open  minds,"  he  Insisted,  "and 
the  proper  place  to  do  this  Is  in  the  par- 
ish. •  •  •  Religious  leaders  cannot  drag  their 
feet  on  these  questions.  We  ought  to  be 
In  the  lead  to  change  the  mentality  of  the 
whole  neighborhood.  One  way  we  can  ac- 
complish this  Is  to  work  closely  with  min- 
isters and  rabbis  In  the  same  neighborhood." 

A  difficult  question  was  posed  to  Ca'dlnal 
Rltter.  "Your  Eminence,  how  would  you 
counsel  a  family  wrestling  with  the  tempta- 
tion to  move  from  a  neighborhood  that  is 
'turning  black'?"  His  answer:  "I'd  say,  'Stay. 
Don't  be  a  coward.  Don't  run  away.'  Now, 
I  know  that's  asking  a  lot,  but  I  honestly 
believe  most  of  this  running  is  based  on 
fear.  •  •  •  The  economic  loss  in  property 
values  that  some  people  fear  may  even  be 
real.  I  wouldn't  want  to  whitewash  these 
concerns,  but  they  can  all  be  explained.  And 
someday  this  senseless  procedu  e  of  running 
away  Is  going  to  have  to  stop.  And  we  owe 
our  neighbors  this  much  to  help  calm  and 
stabilize  society." 

Two  final  questions.  Is  segregation  a  sin? 
Is  racism  a  heresy?  "Yes,  racism  Is  a  heresy, 
there's  no  doubt  about  It  And  segregation 
Is  a  sin,  a  sin  against  both  Justice  and  char- 
ity. Now,  we  all  know  that  a  sin  requires 
knowledge  and  Intent,  and  for  lack  of  that 
I  think  many  people  are  not  committing  sin 
because  of  Ignorance.  •  •  •  They  fall  to 
identify  the  Negro.  They  Just  don't  realize 
that  he  is  Christ." 

SOCIAL    STATEMENT   OF  THE      UNITED   LUTHERAN 

CHURCH      IN      AMERICA HUMAN      RELATIONS, 

1952 

Since  one  of  the  disruptive  forces  which 
hinders  the  will  of  God  is  prejudice  and 
discrimination  In  human  relations,  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  In  America  sets 
fprth  the  following  propositions  as  the  basis 
for  study,  discussion,  experimentation,  and 
concerted  action  by  its  congregations  and 
members. 

Christian  principles 

The  word  of  God,  which  the  church  pro- 
claims, reveals   the  righteous  Judgment  of 
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God  upon  sinful  man,  and  sets  forth  the 
distinctive  power  of  Christ  to  redeem  him. 

1  God  the  Father  is  the  Creator  of  aU 
mankind.  We  are  made  in  His  likeness.  In 
the  light  of  the  common  creation  of  all  men. 
differences  in  physical  characteristics  or 
social  background  are  only  of  incidental  im- 
portance. .,»..,.    J 

2.  God  condemns  all  Injustice,  all  hatred, 
all  abuse  and  persecution  of  men.  His  Judg- 
ment Is  revealed  in  the  moral  sickness  of  all 
men  and  in  the  torn  fabric  of  our  common 

life. 

3  God's  atoning  grace  embraces  every  man. 

Through  His  Son.  Jesus  Christ,  God  offers 
redemption  to  all.  Christ  died  for  all  man- 
kind.    All  men  have  equal  worth  In  God's 

sight. 

4  Forgiveness  through  the  cross  restores 
men  to  fellowship  with  God.  Through  the 
remission  of  sins  the  way  Is  opened  to  recon- 
ciliation between  men.  The  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  revealed  In  the  cross,  leads  men  to 
the  deepest  kind  of  htunan  fellowship  and 
mutual  service.  By  the  power  of  the  cross 
men  can  overcome  prejudice,  discrimination, 
and  exploitation  which  sinfully  distort 
God's  order  and  are  the  basic  cause  of  social 
tension 

5.  God  calls  all  men  through  the  Gospel 
to  Christian  brotherhood.  Love,  which  flows 
from  God,  seeks  to  create  Justice  and  true 
community.  Love  for  one's  fellowmen  Is  the 
necessary  counterpart  of  love  for  God.  God 
calls  men  to  serve  Him  by  serving  each 
other. 

6.  In  God's  providence  Christians,  different 
in  racial,  geographical,  economic,  and  social 
backgrounds,  may  use  their  differences  to 
contribute  to  the  total  enrichment  of  life. 
No  group  Is  self-sufficient.  By  the  exercise 
of  Justice  and  brotherhood  men  may  cooper- 
ate in  building  true  human  axnmunlty. 

7.  The  abiding  love  of  Christ,  our  Lord, 
Impels  us.  We  dare  not  separate  ourselves 
from  that  love.  Christ  is  the  one  Word  of 
God,  to  whom  we  must  listen  and  whom  we 
must  trust  and  obey  in  life  and  death.  Thus 
Christians  mvist  face  all  human  relation- 
ships In  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ's 
love 


Human  rights  and  responsibilities 
In  the  light  of  these  truths  of  Christian 
faith  the  church  ought  to  help  Its  people  by 
offering  a  common  witness  to  guide  the  indi- 
vidual conscience.  Consistent  Christian  liv- 
ing requires  that  men  shall  seek  to  accord 
to  each  other  the  observance  of  the  following 
rights  and    their  matching  responsibilities: 

1.  To  possess  and  to  respect  the  life  and 
dignity  of  the  human  person  as  a  child  of 
God  for  whom  Christ  died. 

2.  To  worship  God  without  human  dis- 
tinctions In  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ. 

3.  To  develc^  his  God-given  talents 
through  education  and  cultural  pursuits  In 
order  to  use  these  talents  In  answer  to 
God's  call. 

4.  To  establish  a  home  in  living  space  and 
housing  conducive  to  a  wholesome  family 
life. 

5  To  occupy  the  place  In  economic  life  for 
which  he  is  individually  fitted,  being  free  to 
advance  therein  on  the  basis  of  character 
and  ability. 

6.  To  share  the  prlvUeges  and  obligations 
of  community  life,  having  equal  access  to 
all  public  services.  Including  those  related  to 
health,  education,  recreation,  social  welfare, 
and  transportation,  and  receiving  equal  con- 
sideration from  persons  and  institutions 
serving  the  public. 

7.  To  exercise  one's  citizenship  In  elections 
and  all  the  other  processes  of  government, 
having  freedom  for  inquiry,  discussion  and 
peaceful  assembly,  and  receiving  police  pro- 
tection and  equal  consideration  and  Justice 
In  the  courts. 


PBOPOSmONS  rOR  christian  ACTION 

The  foregoing  declaration  of  Christian 
principles  In  the  field  of  human  relations 
and  the  enunciation  of  h\iman  rights  and 
their  attendant  responsibilities  derived  there- 
from, inevitably  point  toward  Christian  ac- 
tion. In  working  out  the  Implications  of  our 
faith  we  face  an  awesome  and  urgent  task  In 
overcoming  the  evil  tensions  and  Injustices 
In  human  relations  that  obedience  to  God 
requires  us  to  challenge.  Christians  ought 
to  lay  the  following  propositions  to  heart: 

1  Acknowledge  our  sin:  Evil  tensions  and 
Injustices  resulting  from  racial  and  cultural 
practices  must  be  faced  before  God.  The 
unacknowledged  sins  of  pride,  fear,  injustice, 
and  hatred  have  added  a  great  moral  perU 
to  our  present  situation.  Men  must  learn 
in  repentance  to  seek  God's  atoning  grace 
and  renewing  spirit  so  that  society  may  at- 
tain Its  true  basis  In  God's  order. 

2  Accept  individual  responsibility:  Each 
Christian  must  realize  his  moral  responsi- 
bility to  God  for  Oils  actions  affecting  his 
neighbor.  Each  must  examine  his  actions  In 
the  light  of  God's  commands.  Each  must 
learn  to  show  respect  to  all  men  as  children 
of  God  and  render  Justice  to  those  with 
whom  he  deals.  This  obligation  Is  crucial 
today  In  relation  to  members  of  minority 
groups. 

3    Begin  In  the  home:  Our  families  miist 
nurture  their  members  In  Christian  life  and 
outiook   so   that   people    of   different   back- 
grounds are  respected  and  treated  with  equal 
fairness  and  good  wUl.    Parents  must  be  on 
guard  neither  to  pass  on  to  their  children  the 
sins  of  prejudice,  nor  to  lead  them  In  dls- 
crimination  which  Is  unbecoming  to  Chris- 
tians.    Rather  It  Is  the  duty  of  parents  to 
lead  their  children,  by  precept  and  example, 
in  interracial  cooperation  and  understanding. 
4  Continue  at  work:  All  of  us  have  special 
responsibilities  In  our  dally  work  and  eco- 
nomic activities  to  strive  for  Justice  for  our 
neighbor,  fair  employment  opportunities  for 
all  and  the  removal  of  those  economic  han- 
dicaps from  which  minorities  suffer.    Chris- 
tians in  labor  unions,  business  organizations, 
and   industrial  enterprises  should  take  the 
lead    in   working   for   Justice   for    oppressed 
groups.     Minorities  likewise  should  seek  to 
fulfill  in  their  employment  their  responsi- 
bilities to  their  employers  and  fellow  work- 
ers, and  to  the  groups  affected  by  their  work. 
5    Rally  as  citizens:   Christians  have  spe- 
cial responsibilities  as  citizens  to  make  so- 
ciety's laws  and  practices  conform  to  Gods 
order.     Many  human  rights  in  which  Chris- 
tians believe,  especially  rights  as  to  personal 
safety,   citizenship,   education,  employment 
and  housing,  are  not  being  extended  to  all 
men      Christian  brotherhood  is  impeded  hy 
practices   enforcing  segregation.     God  calls 
for     and    human    Justice    requires,    speedy 
changes  at  every  level  and  in  every  area  of 
our  society. 

Community  self-surveys,  to  determine  the 
areas  where  basic  rights  are  being  denied 
and  what  the  opportunities  for  remedial  ac- 
tion are.  have  proved  useful.  Fair  employ- 
ment practices  laws  have  proved  generally 
beneficial  in  cities  and  States  where  they 
have  been  enacted.  Citizens'  groups  have  se- 
cured fair  vise  of  educational  funds,  Just 
action  in  the  courts,  and  fairer  treatment 
in  press  and  radio  for  minorities.  Christians 
should  work  for  such  constructive  changes, 
and  for  public  support  of  democratically  en- 
acted laws  which  conform  to  Christian 
standards. 

6  Arouse  the  church:  Since  the  church  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  It  must  free  iteelf  from 
those  cultural  patterns  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination which  persist  In  our  socltty  and 
must  manifest  in  its  own  life  the  principles 
and  attitudes  of  Jesus.  The  church  must 
seek  to  be  true  to  Its  own  nature  as  a  com- 
munity of  chUdren  of  God  Inclusive  of  every 


race,  nation,  and  class  who  confess  Christ 

fts  Lord 

The  church's  agencies  and  institutions 
should  seek  to  serve  all  people  fairly  without 
distinction  because  of  racial  or  cultural  back- 
ground. All  its  congregations  should  be  cen- 
ters of  action  to  develop  equality  and  Chr^ 
tlan  brotherhood.  To  this  end  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  calls  its  pastors 
and  people  to  earnest  study  and  remedial 
action. 


statement   by   the   most   reverend   abthtjb 

UCHTENBEBGER,  PRESIDING  BISHOP  OT  THE 
EPISCOPAL  CHXrnCH  IN  THE  TTNTTED  STATES. 
JTTNE  1963 

Recent  events  In  a  number  of  AmerlcMi 
communities  underscore  the  ^^ct^at  count- 
less citizens  have  lost  patience  with  the  slow 
pace  of  response  to  their  legitimate  cry  for 
human  rights.  Pleas  of  moderation  or  cau- 
tion about  timing  on  tiie  part  of  white  lead- 
ers are  seen  Increasingly  as  an  unwillingness 
to  face  the  truth  about  the  appalling  Injus- 
tice which  more  than  a  tenth  of  our  citizens 
suffer  dally.  While  we  are  thankliil  for  the 
progress   that  has   been   made,   this   is   not 

*^OuT  church's  position  on  racial  Inclusive- 
ness  wltiiln  Its  own  body  and  its  responsi- 
bUlty  for  racial  Justice  in  society  has  been 
made  clear  on  many  occasions  by  the  gen- 
eral convention.  But  there  Is  ^gent  need 
to  demonstrate  by  specific  actions  what  God 
has  laid  on  us.  Such  actions  must  move  be- 
yond expressions  of  corporate  penitence  for 
our  failures  to  an  unmistakable  identifica- 
tion of  the  church,  at  aU  levels  of  Its  life, 
with  those  who  are  victims  of  oppression 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  church  to  exhort 
men  to  be  good.     Men.  women,  and  children 
are  today  risking  their  livelihood  and  their 
lives  in  protesting  for  their  rights.    We  must 
support  and  strengthen  their  protest  In  every 
way  possible,  rather  than  give  support  to  the 
forces  of  resistance  by  our  sUence.    It  should 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity that  Negro  Americans  and  oppressed 
neoples  everywhere  are  displaying  a  helght- 
^ed  sense  of  human  dignity  In  their  refusal 
to  accept  second-class  citizenship  any  longer. 
The   right   to   vote,   to    eat   a   hamburger 
where  you  want,  to  have  a  decent  Job,  to  live 
In  a  house  fit  for  habitation:  these  are  not 
rights  to  be  litigated  or  negotiated.    It  Is  our 
shame  that  demonstrations  must  be  carried 
out    to    win    them.      These    constitutional 
rights  belong  to  the  Negro  as  to  the  white, 
because  we  are  all  men  and  we  are  all  citi- 
zens. .       ...     ,, 
The  white  man  needs  to  recognize  this  ii 
he  is  to  preserve  his  own  hvunanity.    It  is  a 
mark  of  the  Inversion  of  values  in  our  society 
that  those  who  today  struggle  to  make  the 
American  experiment  a  reality  through  their 
protest  are  accused  of  dlstvirbing  the  peace— 
and  that  more  often  than  not  the  church  re- 
mains silent  on  this,  our  greatest  domestic 
moral  crisis. 

I  commend  these  specific  measures  to  your 
attention:  (1)  I  would  ask  you  to  Involve 
yourselves.  The  crisis  in  communities  north 
and  south  in  such  matters  as  housing,  em- 
ployment, public  accommodations,  and 
schools  is  steadily  mounting.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  citizen  to  know  fully  what 
Is  happening  In  his  own  community,  and 
actively  to  support  efforts  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems he  encounters. 

(2)  I  would  ask  you  to  give  money  as  an 
expression  of  our  unity  and  as  a  sign  of  our 
support  for  the  end  of  racial  injustice  in  this 
land.  The  struggle  of  Negro  Americans  for 
their  rights  is  costly,  both  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  of  money,  and  they  need 

help.  _, 

(3)  I  would  ask  you  to  take  action.  Dis- 
crimination within  the  body  of  the  church  it- 
self is  an  Intolerable  scandal.  Every  congre- 
gation has  a  continuing  need  to  examine  its 
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own  life  and  to  renew  those  efforts  neces^ 
?^msSe  Its  incluslveness  ^^"y      ^  °opt-n 
and    church-related    agencies,    schools, 
other  institutions  also  have   a  conslde 
distance  to  go  In  bringing  their  practices 
to  the  standard  of  the  clear  position  of 
church  on  race.    I  call  attention  to  the 
action    of    the    recent    convention    of 
diocese    of   Washington   which   directed 
diocesan-related    Institutions    to    ellmli 
any      discriminatory      practices      wlthln( 
months.     I   believe    we    must   make 
where  we   stand  unmistakably.     So   I  vtrlte 
with   a   deep   sense  of  the  urgency   of 
racial  crisis  In  our  country  and  the  nece 
for  the  church  to  act.    Present  events 
the  possible  imminence  of  catastrophe, 
entire  Christian  community  must  pray 
act 
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STATWttNT    or   THE   TEMPLE    BRAEI.    OF    NO^TH 
ERN         WESTCHESTER— OUa         CONGREGATION  S 
PROGRAM  FOR  RACIAL  JTTSTICE 

The  following  Is  a  slightly  modified 
slon  of  the  Program  for  Racial  J^^^lrlal 
ommended  by  the  Commission  for  ^laJ 
Action  of  Reform  Judaism  for  adoption  by 
Reform  Synagogues  in  America.  }^^f 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Teinple 
Isralel  on  November  14.  1963.  In  our  Inde- 
pendent congregational  system,  ournat^onal 
bodies  make  recommendations.  The  |ultl- 
mate  action  has  to  go  through  local  co^gre- 

^"H^e  we  not  all  one  father?  Hath  not 
one  God  created  us?  Why  do  we  deal  treach- 
erously, every  man  against  his  brother,  pro- 
faning    the     covenant     of     our     fathers? 

(Malachi  2:10). 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  religious  respon- 
sibilities, we  herewith  endorse  the  follow- 
ing policies: 

/    Racial  justice   in  our  congregation's  ad- 
ministrative policies 

1  Our  congregation  and  aU  Its  apilate 
groups  will  not  patronize  or  sponsor  ^7 
activity  at  a  place  of  public  accom^noda- 
Uon  which  discriminates  against  anyone  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  or  ethnic  orlgliJ. 

2  Our  congregation  will  pursue  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  In  all  relationships 
with  o\ir  employees. 

3  Our  congregation  will  require  a  non- 
discrimination employment  clause  ta  any 
contract  to  build  or  improve  our  pliyslcal 

faculties.  ,_  , 

4  Our  congregation.  In  connection  w  ith  in- 
vestments and  loans,  will  make  ever]  effort 
to  deal  with  financial  institutions  which 
have  nondiscriminatory  lending,  borrowing 
and  emplojTnent  practices. 

5  Ovir  congregation  will  not  be  party  to 
any  restrictive  covenant  or  gentleman's 
agreement  in  the  purchase,  sale,  rental  or 
use  of  property. 

6  Our  congregation  will  not  purchase  any 
equipment  or  supplies  from  purveyors  who 
are    known    to    have    discriminatory    hiring 

iKJllcles. 

7  Our  congregation  will  welcome  as  mem- 
bers all  Jewish  families  regardless  <if  their 
racial  origins. 
//.  Racial  justice  in  our  congregatioi\.s  edu- 
cational, cultural  and  worship  projrrams 

1  Our  worship  services  will  rellect  In 
prayer,  sermon  and  educational  contjent  otir 
efforts  to  achieve  racial   Justice. 

2  Oiir  religious  school  curriculum  and 
program  wUl  be  frequently  reviewed  In  order 
to  Incorporate  the  most  recent  developments 
and  the  most  progressive  technique*  for  in- 
culcation of  respect  for  all  races  an*  creeds. 

3  0\ir  congregation  will  devote  I  sessions 
to  the  subject  of  racial  equality  in  dur  edu- 
caUonal   programs  for  youth  and  fduiu. 

4  Our  congregation  and  aflUlate  groups, 
youth,  sisterhood.  Men's  Club,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Club,  will  sponsor  programs  at  homes, 
in  our  temple,  and  In  other  religious  Institu- 
tions   with    Negro    groups    and    in  Uviduals 


in   an   effort   to   establish   positive   relation- 
ships. 

;//  Racial  justice  in  our  congregation's  co- 
operative relationships  with  other  xnstttu- 
tions 

1.  our  congregation  will  ^f^Pf^^^  J""^ 
with  civic  and  religious  organizations  work- 
ing for  racial  Justice  and  will  encourage  the 
Lcflve  participation  of  our  members  In  their 

^"s^Our^congregation  will  support  the  free- 
dom Sf  our^Ja'Sbfor  board  to  Join  wUJ.  oj^^^l 
in  issuing  public  statements  to  further  the 
cause  of  equal  opportunity. 

3.  Our  congregation  will  «"PP°^JJf„\ri«^' 
of  our  rabbi  and  laymen  to  participate  In 
demonsiatlons  and  other  direct  actions  In- 
voK^ng   racial    Justice    as   their    consciences 

''Tour  congregation  will  take  Initiatives  W 

urge  the  formulation  and  In^Pl*"^*^^^*^^^^ 
Dollcies  on  racial  Justice  similar  to  those 
herein  approved  in  other  institutions,  agen- 
cies and  associations  within  the  community. 
IV    Racial   justice    in    the   lives    of   our 

individual  congregants 
Because  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  «yna- 
eoeue  is  to  have  an  impact  on  the  lives  ana 
Scters  of  our  Individual  ^^^^^^^J^ 
deem  it  our  duty  now  and  in  the  future  W 
dtr^t  the  attention  of  our  members  to  dls- 
Snatory  practices  In  f^^^J^^^^'"' 
nesses    occupations,  and  neighborhoods 

1  We  urge  our  members  who  are  In  busi- 
ness to  Institute  and  enforce  nondlscrlmlna- 
S  ^Soyment  and  promotion  PoXU:'^^^^^ 
to  make  a  conscious  positive  effort  to  Intro- 
?uS  Neg?o  and  Puerto  Rlcan  employees  into 
their  work  force,  and  to  provide  training  to 
ipgiJe    jobs   for   Negro   and   Puerto   Rlcan 

T  wTurge  our  members  who  belong  to 
labor,  business  and  professional  ^o^ps  ^ 
take  positive  steps  to  encourage  the  intjo 
STctl^of  Negroes  and  Puerto  ^'^^^^  '^^^ 
skilled  trades  and  professions,  and  to  exert 
their  in^uence  in  providing  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  with  equal  oPP°^tunlties  for 

S^upatlonal  and  P^ofe^f'^^^'ho  seU  or  rent 
■i    we  urge  our  members  who  sell  or  rent 
real  es4te  Ir  other  property  to  adopt  an  open 
occupancy  nondiscriminatory  policy. 

4  We  urge  all  our  members  to  support  ar^d 
nartlclpate  in  efforts  for  racial  Integration  in 
f^So^^^  communities,  neighborhoods  and 

public  schools.  „o*,r.r. 

^  5.  we  urge  all  our  members  not  to  patron- 
ize places  or  businesses  open  to  the  public 
whl?h  discriminate  against  Negroes  and 
Se^  Ricans  either  as  patrons  or  employees. 

6  We  urge  our  members  to  Invest  in  finan- 
cial institutions  which  make  funds  and  sery- 
?^s  available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basls^ 

7  We  urge  our  members  not  to  frequent 
prua^  cZs  which  refuse  membership  or 
service  on  racial  grounds. 

8  We  urge  all  our  members  to  give  active 
support  to  the  enactment  of  local  State  a^d 
Federal  civil  rights  legislation  and  to  force- 
ful eScutlve  aftlon  on  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. 


velopment  of  the  members  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall.  Mr. 
HALEY  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Saylor,  ana 
Mrs  REiD  of  Illinois  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  it  would  be  well  at  this  time  to 
request  a  quorum  call.  Therefore.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.   136  Leg. 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  pres- 

^"^Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  announcement  that  so  far  as 
mfnonappearance  for  the  quorum  call 
S  concerned,  the  bells  did  not  ring  m  my 
office  iwas  notified  by  telephone.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

BarUett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Fong 

Omening 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N.J. 

WllUams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney    one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    tne 
House   had    disagreed   to^  the    amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R^ 
1794)    to   authorize   the   acquisition  of 
and  the  payment  for  a  flowage  easement 
and  rights-of-way  over  lands  within  the 
Allegany    Indian    Reservation    in    New 
York  required  by  the  United  States  for 
the    'Allegheny    River    (Kinzua    Dam) 
project,  to  provide  for  the  relocation,  re- 
habilitation,   social    and    economic    de- 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7152)    to  enforce  the 
conSftutional  right  to  vote    to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
Se  Uni^Si  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against   discrimination  in  pubhc 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney G^eral  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
coLututtonal  rights  in  PU^ic  facmties 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
nSssion  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
SSiation  in    federally    assisted    pro- 
grams,   to   establish   a   Commission   on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  ior 

other  purposes.  ^^^^^x,       t^p 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  proceed  into  the  discussion  of 
sScific  provisions  of  H.R.  7152,  I  should 
l^e  to  (imment  on  a  matter  which  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. The  matter  to  which  I  refer  is 
the  proposed  "stall-in"  by  the  Brooklyn 
chapter  of  CORE  at  the  opening  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York.  In  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Sen- 


1964, 

ator    from    New    York    [Mr.    Keating! 
stated : 

The  announced  purpose  of  those  who  are 
promoting  these  demonstrations  Is,  accord- 
ing to  their  plan,  to  demonstrate  that  some 
States  with  exhibits  at  the  fair  do  not  have 
equality  for  all  their  citizens.  The  members 
of  these  groups  desire  to  stress  that  fact. 

I  would  not  wish  for  even  a  moment  to  Im- 
Dlv  that  there  are  not  shortcomings.  In  that 
regard  in  New  York  State  and  In  other  States 
of  the  Union;  but,  so  far  as  I  know  from 
reading  the  newspapers,  the  demonstrations 
are  directed  against  the  national  problem, 
and.  specifically,  against  some  of  the  States 
which  will  have  exhibits  at  the  fair— States 
which  do  not  give  equality  to  all  their  citi- 
zens, either  equality  In  voting  or  equality  in 
education  and  employment  or  equality  in  the 
use  of  public  facilities.  That  Is  the  direction 
in  which  this  effort  Is  aimed,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  these  are  the  conditions  we  hope  to 
remedy  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  unless  the  news- 
paper reports  on  this  matter  are  badly  in 
error,  the  principal  aim  of  the  proposed 
demonstration  is  to  change  conditions 
which  exist  in  New  York  City.  In  today  s 
New  York  Times,  there  appears  an  arti- 
cle entitied  "Brooklyn  CORE  Weighs 
Plan  To  Leave  Faucets  On."  The  first 
three  paragraphs  of  this  article  read  as 
follows: 

The  Brooklyn  chapter  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  is  considering  a  program  of 
intentional  water  wasting  as  an  ultimatum 
to  the  city  In  its  campaign  for  racial  Integra- 
tion. 

A  spokesman  for  the  chapter  said  yester- 
day that  CORE  supporters  would  be  asked  to 
open  their  faucets  and  let  the  water  run  only 
if  the  auto  stall-In  planned  for  the  opening 
of  the  World's  Fair  on  April  22  failed  to  pro- 
duce "an  Immediate  working  plan  on  hous- 
ing, schools,  employment,  and  police  brutal- 
ity." 

The  chapter  hopes  to  have  hundreds  of 
cars  run  out  of  gasoline  on  key  roads  to  the 
fair,  blocking  traffic. 
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Mr  President.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  plan  to  open 
water  faucets,  according  to  the  article, 
will  be  staged:  "only  if  the  auto  stall-in 
planned  for  the  opening  of  the  World's 
Fair  on  April  22  failed  to  produce  'an  im- 
mediate working  plan  on  housing, 
schools,  employment,  and  police  brutal- 
ity.' " 

This  seems  to  demonstrate  quite  point- 
edly Mr  President,  that  the  purpose  of 
these  actions  is  to  change  conditions 
with  reference  to  housing,  schools,  em- 
ployment, and  law  enforcement  in  New 
York  City. 

According  to   a  news  report  on  the 
radio  yesterday,  the  District  of  Columbia 
chapter   of    CORE    is    encouraging    its 
members  to  participate  in  the  stall-in  at 
the  World's  Fair  on  an  individual  basis. 
Mr.  President,  these  proposed  actions 
by   CORE   are   reprehensible,   and   are 
none  the  less  so  because  they  are  aimed 
at  the  actions  in  the  local  community 
rather  than  across  the  Nation.    Never- 
theless, there  is  a  clear  demonstration  by 
this  conduct  that  the  legislative  remedies 
proposed  for  the  entire  Nation  in  H.R. 
7152  will  not  stem  this  lawless  type  of 
civil  disobedience.     The  State  of  New 
York  and  the  City  of  New  York  now  have 
in  effect  almost  every  conceivable  type  of 
so-called  antidiscrimination  legislation, 
including  provisions  such  as  those  em- 


bodied in  H.R.  7152.  Nevertheless,  the 
civil  disobedience  continues  and  takes 
on  more  drastic  forms  as  time  progresses. 
This  should  demonstrate  clearly  to  the 
Senate  that  the  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation now  being  discussed  by  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  appease  the  troublemakers 
and  agitators  who  are  bent  on  insuring 
racial  strife,  violence,  and  disorders  at  all 
costs.  ^  , 

It  might  be  well  for  me  to  read  some  of 
the  articles. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  entitled 
"Brooklyn  CORE  Weighs  Plan  To  Leave 
Faucets  On.  May  Ask  for  Wasting  of 
Water  If  Tie-Up  at  Fair  Brings  No  In- 
tegration Plan— New  Traffic  Rule  Balk 
Group "  written  by  Martin  Gansberg. 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  14.  1964.  The  article  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Brooklyn  chapter  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  Is  considering  a  program  of 
intentional  water-wasting  as  an  "ultimatum" 
to  the  city  In  Its  campaign  for  racial  Integra- 
tion. ,^        ^    ^  „ 

A  spokesman  for  the  chapter  said  yesterday 
that  CORE  supporters  would  be  asked  to  open 
their  faucets  and  let  the  water  run  only 
If  the  auto  stall-In  planned  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  World's  Fair  on  AprU  22  failed  to 
produce  "an  Immediate  working  plan  on 
housing,    schools,    employment,    and    police 

brutality."  ^     ^       * 

The  chapter  hopes  to  have  hundreds  of 
cars  run  out  of  gasoline  on  key  roads  to  the 
fair,  blocking  traffic. 

A  spokesman  for  the  department  of  water 
supply,  gas.  and  electricity  said  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm  because  "there  Is  plenty 
of  water  on  hand."  >.  „,  c 

He  said  the  city's  reservoirs  were  at  81.5 
percent  of  capacity  with  388  billion  gallons. 

"Last  year  at  this  time,  the  reservoirs  were 
only  at  65  percent  of  capacity."  he  said. 
d'angelo  appaixed 

However.  Commissioner  Armand  D'Angelo 
was  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  water  being 

''^It's  a  sad  thing."  he  said.  "These  are  the 
people  who.  through  careful  conservation, 
built  up  the  reserve.  Now.  they're  going  to 
waste    it.     They'll   only   be   hiirting   them- 

The  department  spokesman  said  he  knew 
of  no  law  that  could  prevent  the  deliberate 
waste  of  water. 

There  is,  however,  a  law  that  could  thwart 
the  stall-in.  That  law,  added  to  the  books 
yesterday  by  Traffic  Commissioner  Hen^y  A. 
Barnes,  makes  it  illegal  to  run  out  of  gas  on 
a  parkway,  expressway,  tunnel  or  bridge  ap- 
proach. .         ^ 

Article  81.  section  8  of  the  city  s  traffic  reg- 
ulations prohibits  parking  in  specified  places, 
among  them  a  "highway  tunnel  or  upon  an 
elevated  or  limited-access  roadway  when  all 
lanes  are  normally  available  for  moving  traf- 
fic." 

ONE  SENTENCE  ADDED 

"To  this  article  Mr.  Barnes  added  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  .  .  ,  „ 

"The  stopping,  standing,  or  parking  ol  a 
vehicle  caused  by  lack  of  fuel  shall  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  this  section." 

The  new  regulation  could  mean  a  $15  fine 
for  any  demonstrator  who  runs  out  of  gaso- 
line near  the  World's  Fair  on  April  22. 

Mr  Barnes,  choosing  to  Ignore  the  stall-In. 
said  the  new  regulation  had  been  designed  to 
prevent  accidents  caused  by  Illegal  stopping 
on  roads.  He  said  that  carelessness  and  "the 
disregard  of  the  safety  of  fellow  motorists' 
by  the  driver  of  a  stopped  car  caused  acci- 
dents like  the  recent  one  on  the  East  River 
Drive  that  Involved  35  autos. 

Informed   of   Mr.   Barnes'    action.    Arnold 
Goldwag.   a   leader   of   the   Brooklyn  CORE 


unit  said:  "It  doesn't  mean  anything.  Mr. 
Barnes  can't  set  the  rules.  What  does  the 
[cltyl  council  say?" 

Commissioner  Barnes  has  the  right  to  re- 
vise traffic  regulations  under  authority 
granted  by  the  city  charter.  However,  the 
enforcement  of  traffic  rules  is  up  to  the 
police  department. 

Police  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy 
said  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
a  motorist's  access  to  the  World's  Pair.  He 
has  told  the  police  to  keep  the  traffic  flowing 
and  safeguard  the  roads. 

"We  are  going  through  with  this,"  he  said, 
"and  If  that  doesn't  get  us  fast  enough  re- 
sults, we  win  deliver  our  ultlmattim — leaving 
water  faucets  on." 

Mr  Goldwag  said  that  the  program  to 
waste  water  had  been  "talked  about  by  some 
people,  but  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
chapter  yet." 

From  an  Informed  source.  It  was  learned 
that  a  defector  from  the  Black  Muslims,  now 
In  the  Brooklyn  CORE  chapter,  had  devised 
the  water  plan. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  the 
American  people  know  what  is  taking 
place  in  New  York.  Both  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating] 
are  "among  the  most  ardent  proponents 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill.  They 
have  their  hands  completely  full  in  look- 
ing after  their  own  problems  in  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State,  without  trying 
to  embrace  the  whole  Nation  and  cause  a 
nationwide  bill  to  be  passed  to  try  to 
force  upon  people  something  the  Nation 
does  not  want. 

New  York  has  so-called  antidiscrim- 
ination laws;  yet  we  see  the  trouble  New 
York  is  having  now.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  other  proponents  of 
the  bill  to  try  to  force  upon  the  Nation 
an  unwanted,  impractical,  unwise,  and 
unconstitutional  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  President,  under  date  of  April  4, 
1964,  the  New  York  Times  published  an- 
other article,  this  one  entitied  "NAACP 
and  CORE  Map  Joint  Action;  They  Call 
for  School  Protest  on  April  29— Chal- 
lenge to  Galamison  Seen."  The  article, 
written  by  Junius  Griffin,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Two  leading  national  civil  rights  organi- 
zations called  yesterday  for  massive  demon- 
strations at  city  hall  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, tentatively  on  April  29.  to  protest 
racial  imbalance  in  the  city  school  system. 

The  action  was  called  for  by  local  chapters 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality.  An  NAACP  spokesman  said 
that  If  the  demonstrations  did  not  take  place 
on  AprU  29  they  would  be  held  during  the 
first  week  of  May. 

The  joint  call  appeared  to  be  a  move  by  the 
two  groups  to  wrest  the  local  clvU  right* 
leadership  from  the  Cltywlde  Committee  for 
Integrated  Schools,  which  has  staged  two 
boycotts  of  the  public  school  system. 

Both  organizations  Joined  in  calling  the 
first  boycott,  on  February  3.  but  withheld 
support  from  the  cltywlde  committee  In  the 
March  16  boycott. 

COMMITTEK  A  COAIJTION 

The  boycott  were  led  by  the  Reverend  Ifr. 
Milton  A.  Galamison.  who  heads  the  cltywlde 
committee,  a  coalition  of  local  civil  rights 
irroups.  In  commenting  on  yesterday's  ac- 
tion by  the  two  groups.  Dr.  Galamison  said: 

"I  sincerely  hope  they're  able  to  get  more 
than  15.000  people  out  for  their  prot«t,  be- 
cause If  they  don't  It  will  be  a  signal  victory 
for  the  segregationists. 
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that 


"I  wlfih  them  well,  but  It  seems  to  me 
the  World's  Pair  would  provide  them  with  a 
mora  effecUve  target  for  protesting  injustices 

in  the  city."  :     ^ 

Dr.  Galamlson's  rererence  to  segregation- 
ists was  taken  to  mean  members  of  the  par- 
ents and  taxpayers  organizations  an(<  the 
Brooklyn  Joint  CouncU  for  Better  EducftUon. 
who  staged  a  demonstration  at  city  hall  and 
board  of  education  headquarters  on  Jfarch 

13 

About  15.000  demonstrators,  more  th^  70 
percent  of  them  women,  demanded  tha(t  the 
city  preserve  the  neighborhood  school  system. 

The  board  of  education  postpone^  an- 
nouncing on  March  25  the  names  Of  40 
elementary  schools  and  20  Jtinlor  high  sohools 
that  would  be  paired  in  an  effort  to  change 
their  racial  balances.  Each  pair  of  schools 
was  to  consist  of  one  that  had  been  pr^dom- 
InanUy  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan  and  on^  that 
had  been  predominantly  white.  i 

An  NAACP  spokesman  said  that  the 
planned  demonstration  would  focus  Uxainly 
on  city  hall  to  force  Mayor  Wagner  and 
the  city  administration  to  exercise  Ifader- 
shlp  in  the  "school  segregation  crisis. 

"The  primary  purpKJse  of  the  demohstra- 
Uon."  the  spokesman  said.  "wlU  be  t4  urge 
the  board  of  estimate  to  earmark  a  BUl>stan- 
tlal  amount  of  funds  for  a  desegregation  plan 
In  the  city  school  system." 

UNITT    IN    DOUBT 

June  Shagaloff.  special  assistant  foi  edu- 
cation Of  the  naUonal  association,  etnpha- 
slzed  that  the  demonstrations  hadi  been 
caUed  Jointly  by  her  organization  and  CORE 
whereas  there  was  no  coordination  ^ong 
civU  rights  groups  when  the  cltywldd  com- 
mlttee  called  the  first  school  boycott.  I  This, 
she  said,  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  SAACP 
and  CORE  decided  to  leave  the  cljtywlde 
committee.  I 

Within  CORE  there  was  a  question  wtoether 
there  was  enough  unity  among  local  cljapters 
to  participate  effectively  In  the  dem()nstra- 
tlons.  This  was  a  factor  In  the  setting  of 
only  a  tentative  date. 

The  aflUlatlon  of  three  local  CORH  chap- 
ters is  In  question.  The  national  offlce  has 
suspended  Its  Brooklyn  chapter  over  1^  plan 
to  tie  up  traffic  on  routes  leading  |to  the 
World's  Pair  on  April  22.  The  suspei^slon  Is 
to  remain  In  effect  untU  CORE'S  national 
steering  committee  meets  here  May  1, 

The  Bronx  and  Manhattan  chapter*  In  ef 
feet  suspended   themselves   and  announced 
their  support  of  the  Brooklyn  chapter. 

If  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  MaiJiattan 
chapters  are  not  reinstated  by  the  dat<!  of  the 
demonstration.  CORE  may  not  be  ^'-  *^ 
muster  enough  support  to  Justify  Its 


ible   to 
Dartlcl- 


nation.     This  would   leave   the  protlem   of 
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calling  the  demonstration  upon  the 
chapters  of  the  NAACP. 

Miss  Shagaloff  repeated  her  warnl  ig  that 
there  is  no  truce  In  the  school  desegi  egatlon 
fight  In  New  York  City,  Cleveland    "°~-* 
Biiffalo.  or  elsewhere  In  the  North. 

She  said  that  the  National  Ass  relation 
would  sue  the  board  of  education  unless 
something  meaningful  came  out  of  tt  e  study 
of  the  New  York  City  school  situation  being 
made  by  the  State  education  commliisloner's 
advisory  committee. 

MEirriNC  SCHEDULED 

Both  national  and  local  NAACP  offl  :lals  are 
scheduled  to  meet  with  the  advisory  Commit- 
tee here  this  week.  , 

Up   to   now    the    national   association 
avoided  demonstrations  as  a  primal  y 
in     fighting     racial     Imbalance     In     . 
schools;  it  has  counted  on  negotiations 
suits 


Now,    however,    the    organization 
mltted  to  two   demonstrations.   Inc 
statewide  one  on  May  18. 

Dr    Eugene  T.   Reed,  NAACP  State 
dent,  said  various  protest  technlquus 


has 
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public 

and 


Is    com- 
udlng  a 


presi- 
would 


be  used  May  18  at  the  discretion  of  each  of 
the  60  branches.  He  did  not  say  what  form 
the  demonstrntlon  would  take  here. 

Dr  Reed  also  said  he  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  Governor  Rockefeller  urging  him  not  to 
place  the  Van  Cott  (neighborhood  school 
concept)  blU  on  the  agenda  of  this  weeks 
special  legislative  session. 

This  brought  a  response  from  Mrs.  Rose- 
mary Gunning,  executive  secretary  of  the 
parents  and  taxpayers  coordinating  com- 
mittee. ^      .    ., 

"We  are  shocked  by  the  attempt  of  the 
NAACP  to  prevent  debate  on  legislation  that 
Is  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple •'  she  said.  "The  tactic  of  trying  to  si- 
lence opposition  can  only  cause  dissension 
and  suspicion.  We  call  on  all  Americana- 
Including  NAACP  members— to  speak  out 
against     this     undemocratic     and     reckless 

policy."  _     , 

In  another  development,  the  Conference 
for  Quality  Integrated  Education  called  a 
meeting  for  Friday  to  put  on  record  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  this  city  organizations  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  who  do 
want  good  schools  In  an  Integrated  educa- 
tional system." 

The  conference  is  an  organization  that  in- 
cludes representatives  from  most  of  the  ma- 
jor predominantly  white  liberal  organlza- 
Uons.  as  well  as  the  civil  rights  groups. 

The  conference's  cochalrmen  are  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Donald  Harrington,  senior  minUter 
of  the  Community  Church  of  New  York,  and 
David  Uvlngston,  president  of  District  65.  Re- 
tall  Wholesale.  &  Department  Store  Union. 
The  meeting  Is  to  be  held  at  the  union's 
headquarters.  13  Astor  Place. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neubercer  took  the 
Chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
another  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  April  9.  1964,  is  en- 
titled "Civil  Rights  Groups  To  March 
on  Fair  in  Its  Opening  Days."  The  ar- 
ticle is  by  Fred  Powledge,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

CivtL  RIGHTS  Groups  To  March  on  Pair  in 

Its  Opening  Days 

(By  Fred  Powledge) 

New  York  civil  rights  proponents  are  plan- 
ning a  dramatic  demonstration  for  the  first 
days  of  the  World's  Fair,  which  opens  April 

22 

Sources  within  the  movement  reported  last 
night  that  the  demonstration  would  Involve 
numbers  of  Negroes  and  white  sympathizers 
who  would  be  transported  to  the  fair  from 
around  the  country.  Including  the  South. 

"It  would  be  sort  of  like  the  freedom  rides, 
except  they'd  be  heading  North."  one  source 

said.  ,        ,, 

The  demonstration  would  be  primarily  a 
project  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 
CORE  and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  wUl  also 
call  a  large-scale  demonstration  at  city  hall 
for  later  In  the  month,  probably  April  29. 

The  city  hall  protest  would  be  centered  on 
education.  Ita  supporters  hope  for  at  least 
30  000  participants,  twice  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  took  part  In  the  March  12  demon- 
stration of  parents  and  texpayers,  a  clty- 
wlde  group  opposed  to  the  mandatory  busing 
of  schoolchildren. 

The  World's  Fair  demonstration,  as  It  Is 
now  planned,  would  resemble  In  many  ways 
last  summer's  march  on  Washington,  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  200,000  persons. 

Demonstrators  would  come  to  the  fair, 
many  of  them  In  buses,  enter  the  grounds, 
and  demonstrate  In  various  ways.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  protests  would  be  peaceful 
m  the  manner  of  the  Washington  march. 

Some  of  the  ideas  now  being  discussed  by 
CORE  include  counterexhiblts  near  the  dis- 
plays of  the  Southern  States;  enlarged  pic- 


tures showing  injustices  against  Negroes,  and 
exhibits  of  electrified  cattleprods  and  other 
devices  used  by  southern  law  enforcement 

officials.  ,  .     ^^. 

While  the  fair  demonstration  would  sees 
to  dramatize  the  total  civil  rights  struggle, 
the  city  hall  march  would  concentrate  on 
education  In  New  York  City.  Some  of  the 
persons  who  take  part  In  the  protest  at  the 
fair,  however,  would  be  expected  to  remain 
In  the  city  for  the  city  hall  march. 

One  person  close  to  the  planning  of  the 
second  demonstration  said  the  marchers 
would  demand  both  an  Increase  in  tne 
quality  of  education  and  a  meaningful  plan 
of    integration    for    the    New    York    City's 

schools. 

The  city  board  of  education  has  made  sev- 
eral proposals  for  Integrating  the  schools, 
but  all  have  been  described  as  Inadequate 
by  the  civil  rights  community. 

The  city  hall  march  would  also  seek  to 
"secure  the  broadest  support  of  the  Negro 
and  white  communities"  behind  the  school 
Integration  drive,  the  source  said. 

Observers  of  the  New  Yd^  situation  have 
noted  recently  that  the  white  liberal  com- 
munity has  largely  withdrawn  from  active 
participation  In  the  education  controversy. 

Madam  President,  another  article  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
10  1964.  is  entitled  "CORE  Maps  Tle- 
Up  on  Roads  to  Fair— Seeks  Opening- 
Day  Jam  on  Five  Highways— Barnes  and 
Moses  Protest  Sharply."  The  article 
was  written  by  Robert  Alden  and  reads  as 
follows : 


CORE  Maps  Tteup  on  Roads  to  Fair— Skiks 
Openino-Dat  Jam  on  Fivi  Highways- 
Barnes  AND  MOSES  PROTEST  SHARPLY 

(By  Robert  Alden) 

A  plan  to  tie  up  traffic  on  the  five  major 

arteries  leading  to  the  New  York  World's  Pair 

on  its  opening  day  was  announced  yesterday 

by  the  Brooklyn  chapter  of  the  Congress  of 

Racial  Equality.  .  ^    *  .,».    ,.,. 

With  1  million  visitors  expected  at  the  lair 
on  April  22.  the  city's  traffic  commissioner. 
Henry  A.  Barnes,  said  that  the  CORE  plan 
"would  paralyze  the  whole  city." 

Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  fair,  warned 
that  the  fair  "will  not  become  a  stage  for  Ir- 
responsible    Interference"     by     clvU     rights 

^'^Bu^  members  of  CORE  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  pushed  their  plans  for  a  series  of  dra- 
matic demonstrations  at  the  fair  to  call  at- 
tention to  their  civil  rights  campaign. 

A  leaflet,  distributed  by  the  Brooklyn  CORE 
chapter  read: 

"Drive  a  while  for  freedom.  Take  only 
enough  gas  to  get  your  car  on  exhibit  on  one 
of  these  highways." 

The  leaflet  then  listed  the  highways  lead- 
ing to  the  grounds :  the  Grand  Central  Park- 
way Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway.  Belt 
Parkway.  Interborough  Parkway,  and  Van 
Wyck  Expressway. 

Mr  Barnes,  dismayed  and  angered  by  tne 
plan  declared:  "This  would  not  only  tie  up 
the  fair,  It  would  paralyze  the  whole  city. 
Traffic  m  Queens  would  back  up  across  Man- 
hattan and  Into  the  Bronx.  Brooklyn,  and 
even  New  Jersey. 

"It  would  take  a  week  to  unt«tngle  the  mess. 
A  tow  truck  would  have  to  get  through  each 
tleup  to  reach  a  stalled  car.  With  hundreds 
of  them  out  of  gasoline,  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  towtrucks  In  the  city  to  handle 
the  mess." 

Other  CORE  chapters  across  the  country 
Informally  announced  plans  to  come  to  the 
fair  to  demonstrate.  Three  sites  within  the 
fairgrounds  were  singled  out  for  demonstra- 
tions—the Maryland  Pavilion,  the  Florida 
Pavilion,  and  the  Louisiana  Pavilion. 

The  Maryland  Pavilion  Is  In  a  particularly 
sensitive  area  at  the  fair  since  It  Is  adjacent 


to  Singer  Bowl,  where  President  Johnson  Is 
scheduled  to  participate  at  the  ceremonies 
on  opening  day.  April  22. 

SIXTEEN  thousand  ARE  INVITED 

Sixteen  thousand  guests— diplomats,  po- 
litical figures  and  prominent  members  of 
the  Nation's  business  and  social  communi- 
ties—have been  Invited  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies in  Singer  Bowl. 

Mr.  Moses'  stand  against  the  planned  dem- 
onstrations was  firm : 

"As  to  threatened  demonstrations  at  the 
fair  on  opening  day.  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  city  police,  the  rights  access,  free 
movement  and  comfort  of  our  numerous  fair 
visitors  from  all  parts  will  be  fully  protected. 
"The  fair  will  not  become  a  stage  for  Irre- 
sponsible interference  with  visitors.  Becond- 
ary  boycotts,  and  demonstrations  not  related 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  fair. 

"There  has  been  no  claim  of  discrimination 
by  the  fair." 

In  the  meantime.  Intense  police  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  to  deal  with  the  threat- 
ened integration  demonstrations  on  opening 

A  number  of  conferences  are  being  held 
between  officials  of  the  city's  police  depart- 
ment  and  officers  of  the  fair's  large  private 
police  force,  a  division  of  Plnkerton  s  Na- 
tional Detective  Agency. 

"We  expect  that  the  fair  police  force  will 
be  able  to  handle  most  things  that  go  on 
inside  the  fair."  Capt.  James  F.  Hannon  com- 
manding the  110th  precinct,  said.  But  ii 
they  need  help  we're  prepared  to  give  them 
what  they  need." 

REINFORCEMENTS    PLANNED 

The  110th  precinct,  at  94-11  43d  Avenue 
in  Elmhurst.  Queens,  will  be  "substantially 
beefed  up'  for  the  fair  season  a  spokesman 
for  the  police  department  said. 

"We're  ready  to  handle  anything  that  hap- 
pens inside  or  outside  the  fair."  he  added. 

Although  the  details  of  the  police  plan  are 
befng  kept  secret.  It  Is  considered  likely  that 
security  forces  will  concentrate  on  the  Mary- 
f^nd  Pavilion,  because  of  the  threat  of  a 
demonstration  there  and  Its  proximity  to 
Singer  Bowl. 

"People  will  come  to  the  fair  to  have  a 
good  time,"  said  John  J.  Manning,  executive 
^rJlnkerton's  World's  Fair  division.  "We 
hope  that  everyone  will  keep  to  that  spirit^ 
We  don't  want  any  trouble  and  If  any  arises 
we  will  try  to  be  gently  persuasive. 

Captain  Hannon  emphasized  that  integra- 
tion leaders  were  aware  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  police  department  In  handling  dem- 
oLtratlons  and  were  usually  cooperative 

But  the  first  Integration  demonstration 
at  the  fair,  which  took  place  Saturday,  re- 
sulted in  30  arrests.  Including  that  of  the 
iSvlrenS  Dr.  Milton  A.  Galamlson.  leader  of 
a  slt-m  that  blocked  one  of  the  main  en- 
trances to  the  fair. 

During  that  demonstration  25  of  the  ar- 
rests were  made  by  the  city  police  Just  out- 
side the  fairgrounds.  The  five  others  were 
made  by  the  fair's  private  police. 

Acting  as  peace  officers,  the  private  police 
force  cin  make  arrests  within  the  fair- 
grounds. Any  persons  arrested  will  then  be 
?umed  over  by  the  Plnkerton  officers  to  the 
city  police  at  the  110th  precinct. 

The  Plnkerton  guards  at  the  fair  are  armed 
with  both  nightsticks  and  pistols.  There  are 
?Srof  these^  men  charged  with  PoUce  and 
firefightlng  responsibilities  In  the  fatr- 
grounds.  They  have  undergone  and  are  un- 
dergoing rigorous  training. 

More  than  1.000  other  Plnkerton  agents 
will  be  on  duty  Inside  various  pavilions  as 
guards  and  guides  for  those  pavilions. 

Although  there  has  been  t^°J°^''\V''^- 
clatlon  of  policy,  a  high  ^^1^  offl^'l,;t*f„*?^« 
he  felt  that  peaceful  picketing  within  the 

fair  would  be  allowed. 


"But  If  they  block  main  bus  routes  Inside 
the  fair,  they  will  have  to  be  arrested.'  he 

**The  national  office  for  CORE  has  not  as 
yet  announced  lU  plan  for  the  World's  Pair 

^^"There  will  be  a  policy  meeting  on  the 
matter  on  Saturday."  a  Bpokesman  for  the 
naUonal  office  said,  "and  plans  wUl  be  an- 
nounced after  the  meeting." 

But  CORE  groups  from  Baltimore  and 
Prince  Georges  County  In  Maryland  said  that 
they  would  participate  on  opening  day  and 
sent  a  letter  to  Mayor  Wagner  advUlng  him 
of  their  participation. 

The  Brooklyn  CORE  Chapter  also  an- 
nounced Its  plan  In  advance  of  the  national 
policy  meeting.  „.i,^ 

A  spokesman  for  the  group,  when  asked 
how  much  gasoline  would  be  needed  to  stall 
an  automobile  In  the  vicinity  of  the  fair, 
said  that  the  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion. ^^  . 
"We'll  work  It  out."  he  added. 


Mr     LONG    of    Louisiana.    Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 

^^Mr  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  n^y^^f 
permitted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor,  and  that  upon  resuming.  I  shall 
not  be  charged  with  another  speech  on 

this  subject.  „^,^„     tTr4fv,«„f 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor discussing  the  situation  concerning 
the  unauthorized  strike  at  the  World  s 

Fair?  .     T 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  Is  correct.    I 

was  discussing  the  plans  of  CORE,  and 
also  the  demonstrations  to  be  held  by 
CORE  and  NAACP. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  the  Sena- 
tor discussing  the  situation  that  exists. 
In  which  a  single  chapter  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  feels  that  it  Is 
to  a  position  to  shut  off  traffic  for  the 
entire  city  of  New  York,  whether  the 
national    organization    approves    It    or 
not?    Is  It  not  correct  that  the  national 
organization  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  and  the  national  organization 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People   have  not 
authorized  a  strike,  but  that  this  Is  one 
of  many  wildcat  strikes  that  we  can  an- 

ticioate' 

Mr    THURMOND.     The   Senator    is 
correct.    In  fact,  the  three  CORE  chap- 
ters in  New  York,  as  I  understand,  will 
go  against  the  wishes,  perhaps,  of  their 
national  organization— at  least  its  out- 
wardly expressed  wishes— to  conduct  the 
demonstrations  against  the  opening  ^ 
the  World's  Fair,  planning  to  congest 
traffic  by  having  hundreds  of  automo- 
biles run  out  of  gasoline.    One  of  the  of- 
ficials in  New  York  stated  at  that  time 
that  it  would  take  a  week  to  untangle 
the  mess  because  tow  cars  would  have  to 
take  the  cars  out,  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  and  it  would  create  a  terrific 

^^Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  THURMOND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  the 
Senator  familiar  with  the  Supreme  Coi^ 
decision  which  states  that  if  one  is  strik- 


ing for  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  no  right  to  in- 

terfere? 

Mr  THURMOND.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  what  happens.  The  city  offi- 
cials in  New  York  have  stated  that  tiiey 
wUl  handle  the  matter.  The  demonstra- 
tors have  indicated— the  CORE  chapters 
especially,  in  spite  of  the  outwardly  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion—that they  Intend  to  go  ahead^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
under  the  same  conditions  stipulated^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  sitdown  strike  on 
the  Triborough  Bridge  which  tied  up  the 
whole  city  of  New  York  for  about  3  hours 

recently?  ,      ,        , ...  , 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Yes,  I  am  familiar 

with  that  situation. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when 
that  strike  was  called,  the  police  were  so 
afraid  of  the  situation  that  it  pracUcally 
required  an  injunction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  get  the  power  to  lay  hold  of  the 
seven  Negroes  and  haul  them  away  from 

the  traffic?  „       _     ,„„  «„ 

Mr  THURMOND.  Yes;  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  baffled.  JnagTMt 
many  places  they  appear  to  be  bafflea. 
They  do  not  know  how  far  they  can  go. 
They  do  not  know  whether  they  can 
touch  these  people  or  lift  them  up  bodily 
or  what  they  can  do.  _,    ^* 

I  understand  that  in  various  parts  of 
the  country— not  In  the  South  alone,  but 
In  other  parts  as  well-they  are  using 
cattle  prods,  sticks  with  a  little  electricity 
in  them,  which  seem  to  move  the  demon- 
strators along.  ,/r„J„-, 
Mr     LONG     of    Louisiana.    Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  for  a  further  Question? 
Mr.  THURMOND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  the  Sena- 
tor familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  prod 
sticks  have  been  described  as  cattle  prod- 
ders  because  they  have  been  used  on 
cattle'    Is  the  Senator  further  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  prod  sticks  are 
not  designed  for  cattle  but  are  designed 
for  exactiy  the  kind  of  "animals"  that 
they    are   touching;    namely,   reluctant 
human  beings  who  insist  on  getting  in 
the  way  of  a  policeman? 

Mr    THURMOND.    The   demonstra- 
tors are  certainly  conducting  themselves 
in  a  most  unbecoming  manner  when  they 
lie  down  in  the  streets  and  wUl  not  move 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  stick  of  that  kind 
might  be  appropriately  used.    There  is 
not  very  much  electricity  in  one.    I  re- 
member  once   going   through   a   se^t 
organization     ceremonial— a     iratermi 
organization.   There  was  a  man  after  me 
with  one  of  those  sticks,  and  I  i^/or 
about  100  yards.    I  had  to  run  fast  to 
keep  ahead  of  that  stick  because  ^^hUe  It 
mostly  tickled,  it  tickled  pretty  niuc^.    JJ 
would  force  one  to  move— it  does  not  hurt 
anyone— but  it  is  a  practical  means  of 
getting  these  people  to  move  on. 

Mr     LONG    of    Louisiana.      Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr  THURMOND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  S^ri- 
ator  recall  some  of  the  nationwide  p\\b- 
Ucity  which  shed  so  many  crocodile 
tears  over  the  fact  that  someone  got^his 
pants  torn  from  walking  into  a  police 
dog  when  the  police  dog  was  on  a  lea^h? 
Is  the  Senator  also  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  whole  idea  of  having  a  police 
dog  is  that  the  dog  does  not  know 
whether  a  demonstrator  is  stnkmg  for 
civil  rights  or  something  else?  One  h is  a 
choice:  he  can  either  walk  into  the  pclice 

dog.  or  back  away.  ^   ^  ,  ^. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Prom  what  I  r  ave 
read  about  demonstrations,  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  demonstrators  wart  to 
be  bitten  by  dogs,  they  want  a  'poh'.e- 
man  to  strike  them  or  use  force  against 
them  They  would  then  become  gjoat 
heroes.  They  would  be  taken  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  shown  off  as 
exhibits.  They  could  charge  fees  to  peo- 
ple to  come  in  and  see  them,  and  they 
could  collect  dues  from  new  membets  to 
their  organizations.  J 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mawam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  S^uth 
Carolina  yield  for  a  further  questioh? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  heard  about  the  situation  in 
which  police  dogs  were  used  agb.inst 
Louisiana  State  University  student^who 
had  demonstrated  in  favor  of  victory 

over  "Ole  Miss"? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  heard  that  police 
dogs  were  used,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
circumstances. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ther«  was 
also  a  footbaU  game  between  two  great 
State  universities,  and  LSU  students 
wanted  to  parade  without  a  permit.!  The 
traffic  could  not  get  through,  s6  the 
police  had  to  use  police  dogs  to  get  the 
students  out  of  the  way  so  that  the 
traffic  could  move.  Has  the  Senator 
heard  about  that  situation? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Does  the  Sdnator 
mean  to  say  that  the  police  used  jpolice 
dogs  against  white  students? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
the  situation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  certain  people  to  believe  that 
would  it  not?  They  believe  that  police 
dogs  are  used  only  against  Negroes.  Is 
that  not  correct?  j 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Did  thje  Sen 
ator  read  an  account  of  that  k 
Time  magazine  or  Life  magazine? 
sheriff— who.    incidentally,     had 
president  of  the  National  Sherlf  s'  As- 
sociation—used police  dogs  to  make  the 
LSU  students  quit  blocking  the  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  do  not  b^lievel 
saw  any  pictures  of  that  incident 
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articles  in  any  of  the  leading  magazines 


.ind  in 
The 
been 


or  any 


d  such 
those 


or  periodicals  in  this  country.    D 
an  article  ever  appear  in  any  o^ 
news  media? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mada'" 
President,  will  the  Senator  fromj  South 
Carolina  yield  for  a  further  qiiestion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  |  it  not 
fair  to  ask  why  nothing  appeared  about 
it    when  the  whole  country  had  to  do 


a  "flip-flop"  because  some  Negijoes  in 
sisted  on  tangling  with  a  police  |  dog  In 


Birmingham.  Ala.?  Why  did  the  coun- 
try not  have  to  do  a  "flip-flop"  when 
the  sheriff  used  poUce  dogs  to  get  LSU 
students  out  of  a  four-lane  highway? 

Mr      THURMOND.      Perhaps      they 
thought  the  police  dogs  would  not  harm 
the  white  students  but  would  bite  the 
Negro  students.    I  cannot  imagine  any 
other  reason,  because  if  a  police  dog 
bites  a  student,  it  should  be  news  as 
much  to  one  race  as  to  another     ine 
whole  point  is,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
that  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  is  po- 
litically inspired.    Its  purpose  is  to  gain 
bloc  votes.    The  proponents  are  trying 
to  show  that  Negroes  are  treated  badly 
and  treated  unjustly,  that  they  cannot 
vote  that  they  cannot  go  to  school,  that 
ISey  have  no  opportunities.   The  charges 
they  make  are  of  course  ^^Ise  and  unjust 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Madam  Pres- 
ident! will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr  THURMOND.    I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  so-called  FEPC  provi- 
sion in  the  bill?  ,  .  «.W,af 
Mr.  THURMOND.   Yes.  of  course;  that 

is  title  vn  of  the  bill. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not 
that  section  proceed  on  the  basis  that  a 
person  must  not  discriminate  in  employ- 
ment and  that  if  discrimination  were 
Sfminated.  presumably  that  would  help 
the  colored  man  get  a  job? 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  the  as- 
sumption. I  believe,  upon  which  it  is 
predicated.  The  bill  does  not  create  any 
new  jobs.  I  do  not  know  of  any  new 
jobs  these  people  will  take,  unless  it  be 
to  take  other  Negroes'  jobs  or  white  peo- 
ple's jobs.  .  .  ,  , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  tnis 
thought  ever  occurred  to  the  Senator: 
If  we  are  to  give  written  tests,  to  see  who 
gets  a  job,  the  chances  are  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  will  place  ahead  of  both  the 
Negroes  and  the  white  gentiles  Next 
I  suppose,  would  come  the  gentiles,  with 
the  Asiatics  and  the  orientals  getting 
their  fair  quota,  but  the  last  poor  fellow 
to  get  a  job  under  that  procedure  would 
be  the  Negro. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Generally,  the 
Senator  may  be  correct.  If  capability 
or  ability  tests,  were  used,  that  could  be 

generally  true.  r^  ^  ■    ^v,« 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  tne 
kind  of  test  one  would  take  in  a  college  or 
school  under  those  circumstances?  But 
this  is  not  the  way  to  have  a  poor  Negro 
get  a  job.  This  is  something  to  confi- 
dence" him  out  of  it. 

Mr  THURMOND.  They  are  telling 
him  that  he  will  get  a  job  if  this  bill 
passes,  which  wUl  make  him  feel  that 
people  ^^ill  be  forced  to  give  him  a  job. 
If  the  bill  passes,  it  might  be  that  under 
certain  circumstances  they  will  be  forced 
to  give  jobs  to  some  of  them. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  Negro  to  obtain  employ- 
ment under  such  circumstances,  because 
if  his  employment  proved  unsatisfactory, 
which  it  is  bound  to  be  in  a  great  many 
cases  there  would  be  a  backlash,  and  we 
would  see  a  slowing  down  of  production 
and  inefficiency:  we  would  see  sentiment 
aroused  against  Negroes  that  otherwise 
would  not  exist.    That  would  come  about 


because  Negroes  would  be  forced  into 
positions  they  could  not  fill  properly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  to 

^^Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  the 
Senator  have  the  experience  of  serving 
as  Governor  of  his  State  prior  to  his 
coming  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  served  as  Gov- 
ernor for  4  years.  .   ^  .,. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    During  that 
time  did  he  not  observe  that  the  road 
contractors,  who  built  the  highways  in 
his  State,  perhaps  tended  to  go  in  one 
direction  or  the  other;  either  they  used 
only  white  people  building  highways,  or 
they  worked  with  only  colored  people  in 
building  the  highways;  and  that  in  many 
instances  they  seemed  to  perfer  colored 
people.    In  many  instances  the  road  con- 
tractors would   prefer  not  to  mix  the 
races     The  result  was  that  the  colored 
workers  would  get  all  the  jobs,  and  not 
merely  a  part  of  them.        ^  ^      ^        .. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  has  been  the 

case  on  many  occasions.  ^    .    .      . 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Did  that  not 

amount  to  discrimination   against  the 

Negroes? 

Mr    THURMOND.    I   would  not  say 
discrimination.    It  was  a  matter  of  the 
employer  choosing  his  own  employees. 
If  he  prefers  Negroes  he  should  have  the 
right  to  hire  them.    If  he  prefers  white 
people,  he  should  have  the  right  to  hire 
them.     Under  the  proposed  FEPC  law. 
such  a  practice  would  probably  be  dis- 
crimination, provided  we  knew  what  was 
meant  bv  discrimination.    The  bill  does 
not  define  discrimination.    Therefore,  a 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  will  have  to 
determine  what  discrimination  is.    We 
do  not  know  whether  he  will  say  that 
employment  must  be  racially  balanced, 
or  whether  he  will  follow  some  other 
criterion.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  heard  about 
the  effort  of  the  antidiscrimination  com- 
mittee to  integrate  the  highway  crews  in 
Southern  States? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  have  heard 
something  about  it,  but  I  have  no  first- 
hand information  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  construction  of  high- 
ways Negroes  have  80  percent  of  the 
jobs.'  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  we  are 
being  asked  to  sign  contracts  providing 
that  we  will  not  discriminate.  If  we  do 
not  discriminate,  we  must  fire  the  poor 
Negroes  because  they  have  80  percent  of 
the  jobs.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND.  If  the  matter  were 
to  be  dealt  with  on  a  proportionate  basis, 
according  to  population,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  discharge  a  number  oi 
Negroes  and  give  their  jobs  to  white 
people.  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  fair 
to  say  if  we  were  to  try  to  deal  with  this 
problem  on  a  racial  balance  basis— and 
that  seems  to  be  a  popular  term  today- 
it  would  be  necessary  to  discharge  two- 
thirds  of  the  Negroes  working  on  the 
highways?  . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  would  happen. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  not 
make  sense,  if  a  person  prefers  to  employ 
NegroS.  that  he  be  permitted  to  employ 

^  »S  THURMOND.  I  agree  that  a  man 
should  be  permitted  to  operate  his  own 
private  business  in  the  way  he  wishes 
He  should  also  be  pennitted  to  hire  all 
white  people,  if  he  wishes  to  do  that,  or 
all  Chinese,  or  all  Filipinos,  or  People  of 
any  other  race;  or  to  hire  some  of  each. 
HeSiould  be  permitted  to  hire  people 
in  whatever  proportion  he  wants  to  hire 

^^Our  Government  was  founded  on  the 
theory   of   freedom.     That  is  why  our 
forefathers  came  to  this  continent  years 
ago     They  came  here  seeking  freedom. 
Xn  we  deny  a  man  the  right  t«  choose 
his  own  employees  for  his  own  business 
we  are  denying  him  a  very  vital  right  of 
freedom.    He  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  what  kind  of  people  he  wants  to 
have  work  with  him  in  his  line  of  work. 
Tf^w  days  ago  I  gave  the  illustration 
of  two  people  applying  for  a  job.    I  said 
the  first  man  came  into  the  place  of  busi- 
ness 1  minute  before  the  other  man.    He 
was  only  average.    He  was  average  in 
appearance.    His  intellect  w^  average^ 
His  ingenuity  was  average.    His  energy 
and  his  imagination  were  average^    He 
was  average  from  any  standpoint  anyone 
wishes  to  use.    His  loyalty  might  be  in 
question.    There  might  be  some  question 
as  to  whether  he  would  be  true  to  his 
employer.    He  might  even  be  a  political 

^""irthe  bill  were  passed,  that  man  would 
have  to  be  hired  instead  of  the  other 
man.  who  came  to  the  place  of  business 
1  minute  later. 

The  second  man  had  a  fine  appearance. 
He  was  very  intelligent  and  imaginative. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  a 
great  deal  of  energy  and  Imagination^ 
He  was  even  an  Intimate  friend  of  the 
employer,  and  was  loyal  to  hun. 

Yet  the  employer  would  not  be  allowed 
to  choose  this  top  man.  The  employer 
would  have  to  take  the  mediocre  man. 
merely  because  he  had  applied  a  minute 
eariier  In  that  way  we  would  be  de- 
stroying the  basic  rights  of  the  American 

^^fs  system  would  not  only  hurt  white 
people.  It  would  hurt  Negro  people  also. 
In  my  State— and  I  am  sure  the  same 
is  true  m  the  State  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana— there  are  Negro  under- 
takers, who  employ  a  great  many  people. 
There  are  also  some  Negro  Insurance 
companies  and  Negro  banks  Many  of 
those  businesses  would  be  put  In  the  same 

position.  ,  „.„^ 

There  are  a  great  many  manufactur- 
ing plants  In  my  State  and  a  number  of 
garment  factories  whose  rolls  are  all 
Negro.  Those  factories  employ  several 
hundred  Negro  women. 

Another  plant  Is  being  built  In  another 
county  that  will  be  all  Negro. 

If  the  bUl  Is  passed,  they  will  have  to 
integrate,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to 
give  those  Negroes  all  the  jobs.  There  is 
hardly  a  week  that  passes  that  an  effort 
is  not  being  made  in  my  State— and  I  am 
sure  It  Is  true  In  the  other  Southern 
States  also— to  try  to  provide  more  jobs 
for  Negroes. 


I  am  eager  to  see  everyone  do  well.  To 
force  a  man  to  hire  anyone  In  his  private 
business  against  his  wishes  or  to  force 
him  to  hire  one  person  instead  of  an- 
other, and  for  the  Government  to  take 
the  position  that  he  must  hire  one  m.an 
over  another,  is  unwise,  Impracticable, 
and  unconstitutional. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  THLFRMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator had  occasion  to  make  a  study  to  see 
whether  there  was  a  higher  percentage 
of  Negroes  out  of  work  In  Southern 
States  than  In  FEPC  States? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  believe  the  Rec- 
ord shows,  according  to  some  figures  that 
were  brought  out  In  colloquy,  that  there 
Is  a  larger  percentage  of  Negroes  out  of 
work  in  States  that  have  FEPC  laws  than 
in  States  that  do  not  have  FEPC  laws. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  to 

^  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator find  anything  In  this  so-called  civil 
rights  bin.  In  which  our  lovable  friends, 
who  seek  to  help  the  colored  man.  are 
offering  to  share  Federal  jobs  with  fine 
colored  people  who  are  looking  for  jobs? 
Mr.  THURMOND.    I  have  not  heard 

°  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Or  make 
available  jobs  as  postmasters,  rural  car- 
riers, collectors  of  customs,  or  any  other 

good  paying  jobs?  *  ,  „„».h 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any.  If  tliere  has  been  any  Informa- 
tion along  that  line,  it  has  not  come  to 
my  attention. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  Senator  that  If  the  fine 
people  from  States  which  have  practical- 
ly no  Negroes  in  their  population  want 
to  bring  about  some  progress.  aU  they 
need  to  do  Is  to  Import  some  Negroes  to 
find  out  what  one  looks  like,  before  they 
try  to  solve  our  problems  for  us? 

Mr  THURMOND.    The  trouble  Is  that 
those  people  think  they  know  how  to 
solve  the  problem  much  better  than  we 
do     They  have  not  dealt  ^^nth  the  prob- 
lem    They  do  not  know  what  the  prob- 
lem' is  in  a  State  that  has  30  percent 
or  40  percent  colored,  as  does  the  State 
from  which  the  Senator  comes,  or  some 
other  State  in  the  South.    I  believe  the 
South  has  done  very  weU  by  the  Negro. 
The  Negro  has  made  more  progress  In 
America  than  any  other  minority  race 
has  made  In  the  history  of  any  other  na- 
tion. . 

The  Negro  has  made  more  progress  In 
America  than  he  has  made  ^  any  other 
country  in  the  world.    Is  not  that  fact 
worth  considering?    Late  last  summer 
there  was  the  march  on  Washington  for 
jobs    and    freedom.    Pictures    of    tiiat 
march  were  sent  aU   over  the  world^ 
Some  people  in  this  country,  even  some 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  USIA 
spread  Information  that  Indicated  that 
Negroes  were  mistreated  or  did  not  have 
jote.  or  that  there  was  racial  preju^e 
or  social  injustice  in  this  country.    Why 
do  they  not  change  that  picture  and  t^ 
some  of  the  truth  about  what  the  Negroes 


enjoy  in  this  country?  The  world 
should  be  told  that  Negroes  In  America 
are  better  off  than  people  in  any  other 
country.  ,,    . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  ask  what  kind  of  fix  the  col- 
ored folks  would  be  In  If  they  had  not 
been  brought  to  this  country,  but  had 
been  allowed  to  roam  the  Jungles,  with 
tigers  chasing  them,  or  being  subjected 
to  the  other  elements  they  would  have 
to  contend  with,  compared  with  the  fine 
conditions  they  enjoy  in  America? 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Of    course,    the 
Negroes  are  much  better  off  as  a  result  of 
their  coming  to  this  country.    The  prog- 
ress they  have  made  has  not  been  the 
result  of  activities  on  the  part  of  people 
who  are  seeking  votes  by  defending  the 
so-called   civil   rights   legislation.    The 
people  who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the   progress   of   the   Negroes   are   the 
southern  people,  because  the  South  Is 
where  most  of  the  Negroes  have  Uved 
imtU  recent  years.    The  South  has  had 
this  problem.    It  is  familiar  with  it  and 
has  had  to  bear  it.    The  people  ofthe 
South   have   borne   up   bravely.    They 
have  done  much  for  the  Negroes,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  economic  condition 
brought  about  by  Reconstruction. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  during  the  course  of  his  lifetime 
known  a  number  of  Negro  families  for 
whom  he  had  the  warmest  feelings  of 
friendship  and  affection? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Of  course.  I 
know  many  of  them  now.  I  have  loaned 
money  and  given  money  to  many  of 
them.  At  this  time.  I  am  lending  money 
to  several  to  enable  them  to  go  to  school 
or  college. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  has 
always  been  Negro  help  in  my  home  from 
the  day  I  was  bom.  Some  people  even 
believe  I  am  left-handed  today  because 
a  sweet  colored  woman  earned  me 
around  In  her  left  arm  while  she  did 
housework  for  my  mother  with  her  rtgni 

arm.  ^^  ^        ,, 

Does  the  Senator  beUeve  that  north- 
em  people,  who  do  not  know  what  the 
feelings  of  the  colored  people  are,  have 
any  more  Interest  in  the  colored  people 
than  have  the  southern  people? 

Mr  THURMOND.    On  the  whole,  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  have  as  much  inter- 
est     The  southern  people  have  warm 
affection  for  the  Negro.     They  under- 
stand the  Negroes  and  have  tried  to  h^P 
them.    The  South  has  provided  excellent 
schools  for  them.    In  my  State— and  I 
understand  Uie  same  situation  exists  in 
other  Southern  States-the  schools  for 
the  Negroes  are  as  good  and  sometimes 
better  than  the  schools  for  the  whites. 
because  they  are  newer  schools  and  pro- 
vide   many    opportunities    in    various 
fields  of. endeavor.    The  only  thing  the 
Negro  today  has  to  do  to  advance  is  to 
prepare  himself  by  getting  an  education 
or  becoming  skiUed.    I  do  not  know  of  a 
skilled  person  today,  white  or  Negro,  who 
cannot  obtain  employment.    Some  peo- 
ple make  it  appear  Uiat  Negro^  ^nnot 
obtain  employment.    They  must  be  able 
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to  Ret  jobs  when  6  mUUon  Ne«ro^  m 
this  countn-  own  3  million  automoji  es 
Where  do  they  get  the  money  to  bu^  ♦*^' 
automobiles  if  they  do  not  have 
The  Negroes  In  America  own   30 
the  number  of  automobiles  owTied 
the  people  in  Russia  -,„^  .y,^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
ator  from  South  Carolina  heard 
anrument  to  the  effect  that  the  Sou 
States  discriminate  against  Negr'^ 
educational  opportunities? 

Mr   THURMOND.    I  have  heard  the 
argument.     I  do  not   believe   Uiete   is 
merit  in  it  so  far  as  my  State  isjcon- 
Sd    and  I  doubt  if  there  is  mej-it  in 
ttZ  fkr  as  other  Southern  St ate^  are 
concerned.     The  fact  that  Negro^  at- 
tend  separate  schools   does    not  tnean 
that  they  do  not  have  equal  opportifnlty^ 
The  other  day  I  read  an  arUcle|by  a 
psychologist  who  said  that  Negroes  re- 
ceived a  better  education  In  their  Isepa- 
rate   schools    than   they    do   in  Jiixed 
schools      In    mixed    schools    theV    are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.    A  Psy<^hblogl- 
cal  reaction  comes  into  being,  and  they 
do  not  have  as  good  opportumt^es  as 
they  do  in  separate  schools  i 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  CaroUna  aware  that  in 
a  number  of  instances  the  colored  stu- 
dents cannot  keep  up  with  the  white  stu- 
dents in  mixed  schools,  with  thelresult 
that  it  is  necessary  either  to  hol(l  back 
the  colored  child  or  else  advance  hita  and 
leave  him  so  that  he  does  not  understand 
what  the  teacher  is  talking  about? 

Mr  THURMOND.  In  additiorj.  they 
are  probably  happier  among  their  own 
people.  Ordinarily,  lawyers  are  happier 
among  a  group  of  lawyers  thaj  they 
would  be  among  other  profession41  men 
because  they  have  common  problems  and 
can  communicate  with  one  another. 
They  appreciate  something  in  cofnmon. 
The  same  is  true  of  doctors  an^  other 

professional  groups.  >l„„„i^r 

I  beUeve  most  Negroes  are  ftappier 
among  their  own  people.  Of  ^ur^ 
there  are  some  exceptions:  buti  I  am 
speaking  generally.  I  believe  people  gen- 
erally are  happier  among  their  o^  k^d^ 
Arabs  probably  are  happier  among  other 
groups  of  Arabs.  I  think  the  jfws  are 
happier  among  their  own  peoplej  I  be- 
Ueve the  white  people  are  happier^among 
their  own  people.  That  does  net  mean 
they  dislike  anybody.  It  does  ndt  mean 
that  they  have  prejudice  agam^  any 

Nature  made  us  like  that.  Th^  white 
men  inhabit  Europe;  the  yelloiv  men. 
Asia;  the  red  men  Inhabited  Atnenca; 
the  black  men,  Africa.  I  do  n(it  know 
what  God  had  in  mind;  but  He  miist  have 
had  something  in  mind.  I 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Might  we  not 
say  that  the  great,  masterful  Lbrd  wa^ 
the  greatest  segregationist  of  all  when 
he  placed  the  white  people  in  ote  place 
and  the  black  people  in  another  place? 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  Is  ^e  way 
they  were  placed  until  man  interfered 
with  the  plan.  ! 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  would  the 
Senator  say  that  the  Yankee  slajve  trad- 
ers were  doing  the  work  of  Gfi  when 
they  brought  Negroes  to  this  c*>nttnent 
and  put  them  in  chains? 
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Mr  THURMOND.  The  British  first 
brought  Negroes  to  America.  Then  the 
Yankees  found  they  could  make  money 
by  selling  them.  The  Yankees  brought 
them  to  America  to  work  in  the  factories, 
but  they  found  that  because  of  language 
and  other  difficulUes  it  was  not  practical 
to  use  them  in  northern  industries.  But 
they  found  that  the  Negroes  could  be 
used  on  farms,  so  they  sold  them  to  the 
southern  farmers.  That  is  how  the  Ne- 
groes got  into  the  South. 

History  will  record  that  the  southern 
people  did  not  bring  the  Negroes  to 
America:  it  was  the  northern  people.  I 
have  no  ill  feeling  toward  the  Yankees. 
That  is  an  affectionate  term— a  contrac- 
tion—that the  southerners  use  toward 
them.  The  southern  people  did  not 
bring  the  Negroes  to  America.  The 
northern  people  brought  them  here  and 
sold  them  to  southern  farmers. 

I  am  glad  the  Negroes  were  freed. 
They  should  never  have  been  sold  in 
slavery  They  should  never  have  been 
brought  here  to  start  with.  But  some 
people  love  money,  and  they  will  do 
many  things  for  money. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  charge  of  discrimination  as 
a  former  southern  Governor,  is  not  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  white  people 
in  the  main,  who  pay  for  the  education  of 
both  the  white  children  and  the  Negro 
children  in  the  South? 

Mr  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion—and statistics  and  records  will  so 
show  overwhelmingly— that  the  white 
people  pay  the  major  cost  of  education  of 
all  children,  white  and  Negro. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  white  people  pay 
more  than  the  major  share;  that  they 
pay  the  overwhelming  share,  about  90 

percent?  .     . 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  amount  is 
different  in  different  States.  It  may  be 
that  in  some  States  the  amount  runs  that 
high-  but  in  Southern  States,  from  75  to 
80  liercent  is  probably  the  average 
amount  that  the  white  people  pay. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  know  who 
pays  the  cost  of  the  welfare  programs? 
Mr  THURMOND.  The  records  wiU 
showthat  the  chief  source  of  tax  income 
for  such  benefits  is  the  white  people. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  who  receives  the  biggest 
share  of  such  benefits? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  records  will 
show  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
recipients  of  welfare  are  Negroes 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Considering 
the  charge  of  discrimination,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  southern  white,  having 
been  held  down  by  the  armies  of  con- 
quest, and  having  been  discriminated 
against  by  the  crooked  carpetbagger 
pSuticians  out  of  the  North  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  have  had  all  they  could 
do  to  educate  their  own  children,  much 
less  the  poor  Negro  children? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  southern 
white  people  have  had  a  very  difficult 
time.  When  I  was  a  child.  I  heard  old 
people  speak  of  the  conditions  that 
existed  after  the  Confederate  War  or  the 


War  Between  the  States.  The  Southern 
States,  having  entered  the  Unlori  volun- 
tarily, thought  they  had  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  voluntarily. 
But  they  found  out  they  did  not  have 
the  power  to  exercise  the  right,  because 
force  prevented  them  from  doing  so. 

But  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
South  after  that  war  were  tragic.   Those 
were  terrible  days,  and  the  white  people 
had  an  awful  time.     As  I  have  said.  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  old  people  tell 
about  the  strenuous  days  which  existed 
then     It  was  all  they  could  do  to  feed 
themselves  and  their  families  and  the 
colored    people.      But   all    during    that 
period  the  Negroes,  who  had  been  slaves 
under  the  white  people,  were  taken  care 
of  by  the  white  people,  although  then 
the  Negroes  were  free,  and  of  course  had 
a  right  to  leave,  and  to  go  wherever  they 
wished     But  the  white  people  were  kind 
to  them,  and  helped  them.    Perhaps  they 
did  not  do  everything   they  could  for 
them;  but  I  think  they  did  Just  about 
everything  they  could  do  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  abUity  to  do  things. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
southern  white  people,  who  have  lived 
among  the  Negroes  and  know  them, 
really  have  deeper  aflfection  for  the  Ne- 
groes and  greater  Interest  in  the  Negroes 
than  do  people  who  have  not  lived  among 
the  Negroes,  do  not  understand  them, 
and  are  advocating  the  passage  of  this 
so-called  civU  rights  bill  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  bloc  votes,  and  to 
attempt  to  appease  lawbreakers  who 
have  taken  to  the  streets .  „ . ,     , , 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  is  politicaUy 
inspired.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
question  that  that  is  the  root  of  the 
trouble  in  this  case. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from 'south  Carolina  that  it  was  once  my 
honor  and  my  privilege  to  vote  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  election  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    At  that  time 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
running  on  a  platform  of  permitting  the 
people  of  the  States  to  run  their  own 
affairs;   and.  as  a  sincere  and  deeply 
conscientious   man.   the   Senator    from 
South  Carolina  felt  that  the  people  of 
the  States  would  do  better  in  solving  their 
own  problems,  rather  than  to  have  them 
dealt  with  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Let  me  say  that  some  who  think  they 
know  all  the  answers— for  example,  some 
similar  to  the  poor,  misguided  clergyman 
who  the  other  day  threw  himself  under 
a  bulldozer— and  certainly  that  was  a 
most  pitiful  situation,  in  which  the  blind 
were  attempting  to  lead  the  blind— are 
terribly  wrong  In  the  course  they  ad- 
vocate. ^       X       *     «, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  Is  doing  a  magnificent 
job  In  representing   the  people   of  his 
State     After  all.  the  people  Insist  that 
they  be  permitted  to  decide  their  own 
problems  for  themselves,  rather  than  to 
have  some  tyrannical  group  that  thinks 
it   knows   best— but   actually   does   not 


know  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
States-make  the  decisions  which  would 

apply  to  the  States.  „  ,  w  ii«„» 

Mr  THURMOND.     After  all.  I  believe 
that  too  many  who  take  that  attitude 
forget  that  the  States  were  in  existence 
long  before  there  was  a  Union;  and  they 
forget  that  at  the  time  when  the  Con- 
stitution  was  written,  the  States  were 
the   ones  who  gave   the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment certain  limited  authority.    The 
Federal  Government  was  to  be  one  with 
limited,  restricted  authority.    It  was  to 
handle   only  certain  fields  of   govern- 
mental activity.    AH  other  fields  were  to 
be  controlled  entirely  by  the  States  and 
by  the  people,  under  the  Constitution 

SO  today  all  we  need  do  is  follow  the 
U  S.  Constitution.  However,  that  is  not 
being  done.  It  would  not  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  for  the  bill  is 
unconstitutional  in  very  many  ways 
The  other  day,  I  Jotted  down  a  list  of  at 
least  10  ways  In  which  the  bill  is  un- 
constitutional-Including denial  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury. 

If  the  people  of  the  country  and  If  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  Just  read 
and  study  their  copies  of  the  U.S.  con- 
stnution.  and  would  let  the  Federal 
Government  proceed  with  Its  work  in  the 
fields  of  activity  listed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  article  I.  section  8.  and  In  the 
23  amendments  adopted  since  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  would  leave 
all  the  other  powers  to  the  States  tne 
Nation  would  be  far  better  off- with  lo- 
cal self-government. 

After  all.  what  could  be  better?  Why 
do  people  in  New  York  want  Corigress  to 
legislate  in  regard  to  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  people  of  Louisiana?  Why  do 
some  senators  wish  to  have  Coiigress 
legislate  in  regard  to  matters  which  are 
of  concern  only  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  every 
State  understand  best  their  local  prob- 
lems, and  are  the  best  ones  to  solve  them. 
However,  some  people  become  impet- 
uous; and  in  order  to  make  political  ap- 
peals, some  people  are  wiUlng  to  abrogate 
and  override  and  ignore  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  favor  action  which  would  have 
the  practical  effect  of  changing  without 
amending  the  Constitution.  Jhere  are 
only  two  ways  legally  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution and  both  of  them  are  set  forth 
in  the  constitution  Itself.  But  neither 
of  those  ways  are  being  used. 

I  do  not  understand  why  some  people 
wish  to  do  that,  because  we  have  a  great 

country.  ^^  .      - 

Why  not  have  respect  for  the  people  of 
each  State,  and  why  not  permit  them  to 
handle  their  own  problems? 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  very  well  the  history  of  his  State. 
He  knows  that  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  the  Representatives  of  the  South- 
ern States  came  back  into  the  Congress, 
and  voted  to  submit  to  the  people  of  theu: 
States  the  13th  amendment,  which  wa^ 
for  the  purpose  of  aboUshlng  slavery  and 
preventing  involuntary  servitude.  The 
people  of  the  South  voted  for  that  con- 
stitutional amendment.  But,  because 
they  would  not  go  along  with  the  14m 
amendment,  the  Northern  States  kicked 


their  Senators  and  Congressmen  out; 
and  at  that  time,  both  in  Louisiana  and 
in  South  Carolina,  the  white  people  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  Only  the  Ne- 
groes and  a  few  carpetbaggers  and  scala- 
wags were  allowed  to  vote.  Under  those 
conditions,    the    14th    amendment    was 

adopted.  , 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows 
that  in  his  State  a  military  officer  was 
presiding  over  the  State  legislature  when 
it  considered  the  question  of  ratifying 
the  14th  amendment.  Such  procedure 
was  completely  unconstitutional  and 
completely  wrong. 

However,  when  people  make  up  their 
minds  that  they  wish  to  attain  a  particu- 
lar goal,  they  are  Inclined  to  go  a  very 
long  way  in  order  to  attain  it.  and  some- 
times even  are  wiUing  to  violate  the  great, 
basic  document  of  our  land,  which  guar- 
antees our  freedoms.  In  order  to  attempt 
to  attain  such  a  goal. 

I  repeat  that  if  we  follow  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  we  shall  not 
have  the  trouble  we  are  having  today. 

The  pending  bill  would  not  have  been 
introduced  by  anyone  who  was  wUling 
to  follow  the  Constitution,  because  be- 
yond any  question  the  bill  thoroughly 
violates  the  Constitution;  it  violates  the 
Constitution  in  at  least  10  ways. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  he  is  making  a  very 
great  speech.  Many  of  us  feel,  as  he 
does,  that  one  of  these  days  we  shall  have 
to  return  to  the  principle  of  local  seU- 
determlnatlon.  so  that  the  people  of  the 
States  wUl  determine  for  themselves 
what  shall  be  done  In  connection  with 
the  problems  and  the  tasks  they  face. 
After  all,  democracy  means  that  the  peo- 
ple rule.  „       . 

The  principle  for  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  pleading— 
namely,  the  principle  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  decide  for  themselves  the  mat- 
ters which  pertain  to  their  own  States, 
rather  than  to  permit  someone  on  the 
outside  to  proceed— for  the  purpose  of 
poUtical  advantage,  and  In  the  hope  that 
some  day  he  will  be  elected  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States— to 
try  to  ram  this  bill  down  their  throats, 
in  the  hope  that  he  can  benefit  from  all 
the  misinformation  spread  by  some  of 
the  minority  groups,  through  the  tele- 
vision networks  and  the  magazines  they 

may  own. 

Mr  THURMOND.    Madam  President, 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  perfectly  sound.    It  seems  that 
at  times  many  people  forget  that  we  have 
51    governments,    not    just    1    govern- 
ment    They  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  50  States,  and  that  the  50  States 
have  all  the  governmental  power,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  few  fields  in  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  powers  were  del- 
egated to  the  Federal  Government.    The 
States  have  all  the  other  powers.   So  why 
should  Congress  pass  a  bill  to  tranrfer 
power  from  the  State  level  and  to  take 
away  the  rights  of  Individual  citizens  and 
to  bring  that  power  to  Washington,  and 
place  it  m  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  CJovern- 
ment  and  permit  the  bureaucrats  of  the 
US    Government,  here  In  Washington, 
to'  exercise  that  power,  when,  under  the 


Constitution,  all  powers  are  reserved  to 
the  States,  except  for  the  few  and  defi- 
nitely specified  powers  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  are  given  to  the  Federal 
Government.  ,,    , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  to 

yield.  ,        *  i.v,« 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Is  not  tne 
entire  bill  predicated  on  the  theory  that 
the  people  are  incapable  of  running  their 
own  State  governments;  that  the  people 
are  dishonest,  corrupt,  and  morally  in- 
capable of  doing  the  decent  things  for 
themselves  and  for  their  neighbors;  and 
that,  therefore— in  the  view  of  those  who 
take   that   position— the   great  Federal 
Government  must  Impose  its  wUl  on  the 
people  and  must  tell  the  States— or.  at 
least,  according  to  the  view  of  certain  of 
the  people  In  the  Northern  States,  must 
impose  its  will  on  the  11  Southern  States 
which  some  persons  say  are  incapable 
of  properly  governing  their  own  affairs? 
Mr   THURMOND.     That  seems  to  be 
the  premise  of  the  bill.    Otherwise  Ido 
not  know  why  It  was  Introduced.    The 
proponents  seem  to  think  that  the  people 
in  the  States  are  not  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  their  own  business  and  are  not 
capable  of  being  fair  and  just  to  their 
fellow     men     and     people     generally. 
Otherwise,  why  should  they  introduce 
such  a  bill  as  the  one  before  the  Senate? 
It  Is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  those 
people  would  take  such  a  position. 

The  people  of  the  South,  like  the  peo- 
ple of  other  States,  can  solve  theur  own 
problems.    We  ought  to  give  them  Ume 
to  solve   them.    We   cannot   overnight 
change  customs  that  have  existed  for 
many  years.    Even  If  the  customs  were 
wrong  we  could  not  change  them  over- 
night *  The  South  is  not  guilty  of  many 
of  the  things  of  which  it  Is  accused.    As 
I  mentioned  to  the  able  Senator  a  few 
minutes  ago.  the  South  Is  doing  more  in 
proportion  to  the   population,  for  the 
Negroes  in  the  way  of  education  and  in 
other  ways  than  any  other  section  ol 
the  Nation.    Still  It  Is  a  qu^tion  for 
each  State  to  handle.    Each  State  can 
handle  its  own  problems,  and  each  State 
will  handle  Its  problems  If  we  wiU  lei . 

them  alone.  .  ,,„^o,r, 

Mr     LONG    of    Louisiana.    Madam 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  THURMOND.    I  am  pleased  to 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  noticed  that  when  some  of  our 
northern  friends  come  to  Uve  among  us 
In  the  South  for  a  while,  they  become 
very  sympathetic  and  understandmg  oi 
our  problems  in  the  South?  Has  he  ob- 
served that  they  are  often  very  comPU- 
mentary  of  the  southern  people,  feeling 
that  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  with 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 

'^Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  can  cite  an  mus- 
tration.  In  Aiken  County.  S.C..  there 
Is  the  Savannah  River  plant  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  helleve 
there  are  as  many  physicists,  chemists, 
and  people  with  doctor's  degrees  within 
25   miles   of   August.   Ga.— and   Aiken 
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County  is  within  that  area— as 
would  And  in  almost  any  other  place 
the  country.  A  great  many  of  those 
people  came  from  the  North,  the  W<  st. 
the  East,  and  other  sections  of  I  he 
United  States.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  Negro  problem  when  they 
came  dow-n  there.  Only  the  day  beffcre 
yesterday  I  had  lunch  with  some  of  th^m 
They  have  now  moved  to  WashingW)n. 
Those  people  have  told  me  that  uAtil 
they  went  South,  they  did  not  undfer- 
stand  the  problem.  They  now  say  that 
the  southern  people  are  kinder  toward 
the  Negro  than  the  people  that  they  had 
found  in  any  other  section  of  ^he 
country,  and  that  the  southern  pe<^ple 
are  trying  to  do  more  for  the  Negro  than 
people  they  had  found  in  any  other 
section.  , 

Why  not  let  the  situation  work  itself 
out?    It  will  work  itself  out. 
change  everything  overnight 
ham  Lincoln  said: 

with  public  opinion  you  can  accomplish 
anytlilng:  without  public  opinion  -""  "-" 
accomplish  nothing. 

We  were  making  progress  much  fafeter 
in  race  relations  in  the  South  before  the 
agitation  came  about.  The  agitators^ho 
came  in  from  other  States,  the  den^on 
strations  that  have  taken  place,  and  - 
false  leaders  who  have  gone  among 


We  cannot 
As  Atra- 


Negro  people  and  stirred  them  up  liave 


the 
the 


to 


the 


brought  about  a  breach  between] the 
whites  and  the  colored  people  in  many 
instances  that  was  unnecessary,  unwise, 
and  has  slowed  down  the  progress 
South  was  making  in  race  relations. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  f<>r  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I   am  please^ 

yield. 

Mr    LONG    of    Louisiana.     Has 
Senator     noticed     that     when    outside 
agitators    from    Harlem.    Washington 
D.C..  or  Detroit  came  down  to  the 
trying    to   stir    up    hatred   and   v 
among  the  races  they  found  sweet  co 
folks  that  even'one  loves,  people 
have  the  respect  of  all  the  whole 
munity.    white    and    colored,    and 
agitators     described    those     peopl 
"Uncle  Toms"  because  they  are 
who  believe  in  the  teachings  of  Jes 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  have  hear 
situaUon  expressed  in  that  way. 
South  we  do  not  call  the  people 
Toms. 

well. J 

come  in  seem  to  think  that  "Uncle  Tom 


We  treat  them  courteouslyj  and 
But  some  of  the  outsiders  who 


is  a  terrible  name.  When  they  tome 
down  South,  they  seem  to  think  that  they 
must  caU  the  Negroes  by  that  name. 
They  do  not  understand  the  situation  at 

aU. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  He  has  made  a  greatlcon- 
tribution  to  the  Senate  by  the  pert^ent 
questions  which  he  has  propoundad. 

Mr.  President,  another  article  on  the 
proposed  traffic  blockade  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Post  of  Friday.  Aptll  10, 
1964. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Barnes:  CORE 
Fair  Plan  Will  Paralyze  City,"  and  was 


written  by  Ralph  Blumenfeld.    It  reads 
as  follows: 

Barnes:   CORE  Fair  Plan  Will  Paralyze 

ClTT 

(By  Ralph  Blumenfeld) 
CORE'S  plan  for  a  huge  opening-day  traffic 
Jam  ouslde  the  World's  Fair  brought  bitter 
protests  today  from  Traffic  Commissioner 
Barnes  and  the  fair's  president.  Robert  Moses. 
More  than  500  automobiles  will  be  de- 
liberately stalled— with  empty  gas  tanks— on 
m.ijor  roads  leading  to  the  fair  on  April  22 
If  the  plan  goes  through. 

Civil  rights  supporters  are  being  urged  In 
a  leaflet  distributed  by  Brooklyn  CORE  to 
"Drive  a  while  for  freedom"— taking  only 
enough  gas  to  leave  their  cars  "on  exhibit" 
on  a  fair-bound  highway. 

It  is  the  latest  and  probably  most  provoca- 
tive of  several  demonstrations  planned  by 
rights  groups  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  1  million  customers  expected  at  the  fair 
on  opening  day.  Observers  agree  It  might 
create  the  worst  traffic  tie-up  In  the  city's 
history. 

Barnes  said  It  would  "paralyze  the  whole 
city."  backing  up  traffic  Into  Manhattan,  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  New  Jersey.  "It  would 
take  a  week  to  untangle  the  mess,"  he  said. 
Moses,  in  rare  agreement  with  the  Traffic 
Commissioner,  issxied  a  brief  statement  say- 
ing: 

"With  the  cooperation  of  the  city  police, 
the  rights,  access,  free  movement  and  com- 
fort of  our  numerous  fair  visitors  from  all 
parts  will  be  fully  protected.  The  fair  will 
not  become  a  stage  for  Irresponsible  Inter- 
ference with  visitors,  secondary  boycotts,  and 
demonstrations  not  related  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  fair.  There  has  been  no 
claim  of  discrimination  by  the  fair." 

National  Urban  League  executive  director. 
Whltnev  Young.  Jr..  reportedly  Is  sidestep- 
ping the  CORE  plan  and  other  rights  groups 
are  thus  far  silent  about  what  looms  as  the 
most  controversial  rights  demonstration 
since  the  school  boycotts. 

Even  CORES  national  director  James 
Farmer  withheld  comment  on  the  traffic- 
Jam  proposal  until  a  press  conference  tomor- 
row. 

Brooklyn's  CORE  U  holding  Its  own  press 
conference  today  to  spell  out  details  of  the 
plan,  but  one  chapter  official  said  he  doesn't 
think  It  wlU  be  necessary  "to  spell  out  our 
purpose. " 

"They  know  what  we  want."  said  Oliver 
Leeds,  former  chapter  chairman,  now  mem- 
bership director.  "We  want  an  end  to  mis- 
treatment of  Negroes,  an  end  to  police  bru- 
tality, an  end  to  discrimination  In  housing 
and  schools  and  the  construction  Indus- 
tries— and  an  Ironclad  effort  toward  those 
ends. 

"Our  objective,"  Leeds  said.  "Is  to  have  our 
own  civil  rights  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair." 
He  said,  "we  do  not  see  why  people  should 
enjoy  themselves  when  Negroes  are  suffering 
all  over  the  country," 

He  said  the  significance  of  the  traffic-Jam 
plan  Is  'not  so  much  that  CORE  Is  planning 
It  but  that  the  man  In  the  street  Is  going  to 
do  It. 

"From  what  I've  heard  In  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  neither  CORE  nor  anyone  else  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  stop  him.  That's  the 
beauty  of  this  whole  operation,"  said  Leeds. 
He  said  the  exact  number  of  stalled  cars 
expected  on  the  Grand  Central  Parkway, 
Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway,  Belt  Parkway, 
Interborough  Parkway,  and  Van  Wyck  Ex- 
pressway Is  a  "guessing  game." 

"But  we  think  we'll  have  at  least  500  out 
there,"  he  said. 


pends  Chapter  for  Urging  Tie-Up  of 
Fair,"  The  article,  written  by  Joseph 
Levy  veld,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  suspended 
Its  Brooklyn  chapter  yesterday  for  refusing 
to  give  up  plans  for  a  traffic  Jam  at  the 
World's  Fair  opening  April  22. 
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Mr.  President,  another  article,  this  one 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  11,  1964,  is  entitled    "CORE  Sus- 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  may  so  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  small 
number  of  racial  extremists  decided  to 
stop  the  whole  World's  Fair— let  us  say, 
perhaps,  a  thousand — how  in  the  world 
would  a  person  ever  get  to  the  fair? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  those  people  do 
what  they  say  they  will  do;  If  a  large 
number  of  cars  run  out  of  gasoline  and 
tie  up  traffic;  nobody  will  be  able  to  get 
there, 

I  understand  that  many  heads  of  gov- 
ernment and  diplomats  from  foreign 
countries  expect  to  attend  the  fair. 
Speaking  about  our  foreign  relations,  I 
do  not  believe  that  It  would  make  a  good 
impression  on  distinguished  guests  who 
plan  to  visit  the  fair  to  be  caught  in  a 
traffic  jam  like  that.  They  would  not 
be  able  to  reach  the  World's  Fair  at  all. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,    How  many 
lanes    are    there    on    the    Trlborough 
Bridge? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  sure  how 
many  lanes  there  are. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  as 
many  questions  as  he  may  wish  to  ask. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President;  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  on  that  bridge  there 
are  not  more  than  three  lanes,  and  per- 
haps only  two,  going  in  either  direction? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  a  rather  nar- 
row bridge. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  Is  a  big 
bridge  and  a  long  one. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Yes. 
Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.    Does   the 
Senator  know  how  many  lanes  there  are 
In  the  Lincoln  Tunnel? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  am  not  sure. 
Mr.   LONG    of   Louisiana.    I   believe 
there  are  not  more  than  two  lanes,  each 
way.  In  the  Lincoln  Tunnel. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  how  many  lanes  there  are,  go- 
ing in  either  direction,  on  the  George 
Washington  Bridge. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  have  to  provide  that  in- 
formation, I  am  afraid. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
not  more  than  three  or  four  lanes  going 
in  either  direction  on  that  bridge. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  how  many  lanes  there  are  in 
the  Holland  Tunnel. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  have  to  provide  that  in- 
formation: he  knows  more  about  New 
York  than  I  do. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  best 
recollection  Is  that  there  are  not  more 
than  two  lanes  going  in  either  direction. 
Is  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  when  Negroes  dem- 
onstrate about  civil  rights,  nothing  can 
be  done  about  what  they  do;  that  they 
can  more  or  less  "call  their  own  shots' 
and  can  have  things  their  own  way? 
Has  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
read  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  that 
connection? 

Mr  THURMOND.  It  is  very  disturb- 
ing to  me  and  I  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen in  New  York  if  Negroes  demonstrate 
by  lying  on  the  streets  or  driving  onto  the 
highways  cars  which  are  about  to  run 
out  of  gasoline,  and  thus  prevent  both 
the  officials  of  the  fair  and  the  thousands 
of  visitors  who  wish  to  go  to  the  fair 
from  reaching  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  line  with 
the  logic  of  that  Supreme  Court  opinion, 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  entire 
city  of  New  York  to  be  put  out  of  func- 
tioning by  approximately  24  Negro  dem- 
onstrators, who  thus  could  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  city  of  New  York  to 
function  at  all?  ^  .  , 

Mr  THURMOND.  One  of  the  officials 
said  that  in  that  way  the  entire  city  could 
be  paralyzed. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  agree 
that  less  than  two  dozen  demonstrators 
could  by  such  means,  paralyze  the  en- 
tire city  of  New  York;  and  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  police  force  in  New 
York  is  fearful  of  doing  so  much  as 
touching  a  racial  demonstrator? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  suspect  that  the 
police  force  there  is  very  hesitant  to  take 
any  step  which  would  make  others  feel 
that  any  act  of  discrimination  was  taken 
by  the  police  against  such  demonstra- 
tors because  of  their  race. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  be  wiUing 
to  predict  that  perhaps  24  racial  demon- 
strators could,  by  such  means,  tie  up 
the  entire  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York— in  other  words,  that  24  Negro 
demonstrators,  if  placed  at  strategic 
points,  could,  by  lying  on  their  bellies 
in  front  of  automobiles,  tie  up  the  entire 
New  York  metropolitan  area? 

Mr     THURMOND.    No    doubt    that 
would  be  so;  and  then  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  whether  the  officials  there 
would  deem  It  necessary  to  take  more 
drastic  action  than  the  action  they  have 
been  taking  in  such  cases  of  group  ac- 
tion. J     X      1. 
Mr    DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  on  the  same  basis? 
ex 497 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  on  which  I  previously 
yielded.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  knows,  according  to  the 
colloquial  term,  I  am  regarded  as  the 
"Officer  of  the  Day"— or.  in  this  case, 
the  "Officer  of  the  Night"  for  this  side. 
But  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
speak  on  this  problem  and  on  similar 
problems. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  he  has  made  his 
presentation  In  a  careful  and  Intelli- 
gent manner. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  we  need 
some  effective   civil   rights   legislation; 
but  I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  demon- 
strations of  the  type  of  those  the  Sen- 
ator   from    South    Carolina    has    been 
discussing— I  refer  to  those  In  New  York 
and  those  which  have  occurred  in  other 
areas— require  about  as  much  attention 
as  anything  else  does;  perhaps  the  only 
difference  Is  in  degree.    Certainly  such 
situations  require  attention;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  stated  the  case  unusually  well. 
The  other   day  I  read   an   editorial 
which  may  be  sumjnarlzed  as  follows: 
"Since  when  has  It  become  the  right  of 
a  few  persons  to  be  disrespectful  of  law 
and  order,  and  not  only  to  discommode, 
but  also  probably  imperU,  a  great  many 
persons,  by  means  of  a  civil  disturbance 
which  has  no  relationship  to  the  legis- 
lative process  in  Washington?" 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  in  tliis  way.    I  have  made 
several  comments  of  this  nature— some 
of  them  prior  to  our  previous  action  on 
such  legislative  proposals,  and  some  prior 
to  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  the 
march  on  Washington.    At  that  time  we 
were  told  that  perhaps  the  demonstra- 
tors would  fill  the  galleries  of  the  Senate 
and  thus  would  make  It  impossible  for 
the    Senate    to    conduct    its    business. 
Others  predicted  that  possibly  the  dem- 
onstrators would  fill  the  offices  of  Sen- 
ators, and  thus  make  It  Impossible  for 
the  necessary  business  of  Senators  to  be 
conducted  there.    Others  predicted  that 
perhaps  large  numbers  of  demonstrators 
would  lie  on  the  floor  just  outside  the 
doors  to  Senators'  offices— with  the  re- 
sult that  no  one  would  be  able  to  enter 
those  offices  without  stepping  over  the 
bodies  of  the  demonstrators. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  demonstra- 
tions are  a  wholly  improper  means  of 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  may  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  regard  to  what  needs 
to  be  done  legislatively;  but  I  beUeve  he 
has  ably  presented  his  view  of  this  sit- 
uation; and  I  appreciate  very  much  his 

doing  so.  .     ^     „ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  hope  that  as  time 
passes  and  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  more  opportunity  to  study 
the  bill,  he  will  agree  that  enactment  of 
the  bill  is  not  really  needed. 


I  appreciate  his  deep  concern  for  the 
civU  rights  of  people.  I  say  to  him  that 
I,  too,  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  civU 
rights  of  people. 

But  the  pending  bill  is  really  an  at- 
tempt to  shift  power  from  the  individual 
citizens  in  the  States  to  the  National 
Government;  and  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  such  attempts  to  shift  more 
power  to  Washington.  ^    „^  * 

I  believe  that  the  people  in  the  States 
and  in  the  local  communities  can  handle 
these  problems  without  having  them 
brought  to  Washington. 

I  am  also  afraid  that  if  we  were  to  go 
much  further  in  centralizing  the  Gov- 
ernment, eventually  we  would  practical- 
ly have  a  Gestapo  working  from  Wash- 
ington, trying  to  enforce  all  such  pro- 
visions of  law.    In  that  case,  so  many 
Government  agencies  would  be  snoop- 
ing into  people's  businesses,  looking  into 
their    books,    asking    many    questions 
about  their  private  businesses,  and  pry- 
ing into  almost  every  facet  of  private- 
life    that   the   whole   process  could   be 
most    irritating    and    unpleasant,    and 
would  completely  destroy  any  semblance 
of  domestic  tranquillity. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  one  oi 
the  ablest  lawTers  in  this  body.  He  is 
a  very  distinguished  lawj-er  in  his  own 
right  as  well  as  a  very  distinguished 
Senator,  So  I  hope  he  will  carefully 
examine  the  deep  implications,  as  I  view 
them,  of  the  provisions  now  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, under  the  same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  when  the  central  government  be- 
gins to  imp>ose  Its  own  views  on  the  peo- 
ple contrary  to  their  views,  the  local 
citizenry  regard  such  action  as  being 
tyrannical? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  eminently  correct,  and  the 
people  rightly  view  it  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
people  of  a  given  area  feel  that  they 
are  being  imposed  on  by  tjrarmy,  does 
not  that  situation  in  some  respects  par- 
allel the  situation  which  existed  prior 
to  the  American  Revolution,  when  the 
colonists  felt  they  were  being  imposed 
upon  by  the  British  Government  and 
that  they  were  being  victimized  by  it, 
and  that  they  had  a  right  to  fight  for 
their  freedom? 

Mr.   THURMOND.    I  heartily   agree 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  recall  reading  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Therein  is  recited  the 
grievances  of  the  colonies— the  denial 
of  trial  by  jury;  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation; the  quartering  of  troops  in 
homes  of  citizens;  the  disallowance  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  reU- 
gion  and  other  things.  Those  griev- 
ances against  the  Crown  are  listed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  For  those 
reasons  we  fought  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  colonists  felt  that  tyranny 
had  been  brought  upon  them.     Ttoey 
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listed  their  chief  grievances.  There  Were 
other  grievances,  but  in  the  DeclaraUon 
of  Independence  they  listed  only  the 
chief  grievances  as  to  wh.v  they  dec^red 
their    independence    from    the    mdther 

country.  ,  ^,     rL^«j 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  with  thi  un- 
derstanding previously  entered  intd? 
Mr  THURMOND.    I  yield.  J 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Isltnofltrue 
that  when  the  people  come  to  feel  that 
they  are  being   governed  by   a  t.Mrant, 
who  has  no  respect  for  their  vief s  or 
rights— even  though  it  be  a  great  c^itral 
government— the  people  tend  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands?    They|  tend 
to  revolt  against  the  Government.!  even 
resorting  to  bloodshed  m  fighunfe   for 
their  own  freedoms  and  rights  as  they 
see  them.    Is  not  the  whole  structjkre  of 
American    Government    built    ori    the 
premise    that    the    people    themfeelves 
wanted  to  say  what  their  Problems  were 
and  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  «hem? 
Mr    THURMOND.      The   Senator    is 
correct.    That  is  the  reason  why  io  few 
powers  were  given  in  the  ConsUtuUon  to 
the  U5.  Government.    Most  of  th^  pow- 
ers were  retained  by  the  SUtes  and  the 

^'^^   LONG    of    Louisiana.      If    the 
people  of  any  State  in  the  Union  ihould 
believe  that  thev  could  do  better  irt  help- 
ing fine,  honorable  and  decent  dolored 
men  to  solve  their  problems  than  Soutn 
Carolina  or  Louisiana  Is  doing,  would  we 
not  be  willing  to  encourage  some  of  those 
honorable,    decent,    and    hard-wdrWng 
people  migrate  to  that  State  and  help 
pay  their  expenses  to  move  into  that 
State,  so  that  the  people  in  thati  State 
could  prove  that  they  could  do  a  j  better 
job  than  we  can  do?     Would  not  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  be  geperous 
enough  to  pay  their  share  of  the  ex- 
penses—while we  In  Louisiana  would  pay 
our  share  of  the  expenses— of  fine  col- 
ored people  in  our  States,  perhaps  some 
of  our  better  workers,  so  that  they  could 
migrate  to  areas  of  the  country!  where 
they  might  earn  better  pay  and  have 
better  condiUons?    They  feel  th^  could 
do  a  better  job  of  helping  our  flne  col- 
ored people  than  we  can  do.  !  .       . 
Mr.    THURMOND.     The    Senator   is 

**jS^LONG  of  Louisiana.  Woiild  not 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  fine 
colored  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  Lou- 
isiana and  other  Southern  Statea  are  as- 
sets to  our  States,  and  that  we  are  proud 

of  them?  J 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
coirect.  We  have  a  fine  relationship 
with  the  colored  people  In  our  States. 
If  Senators  knew  the  good  relationship 
between  the  races  in  the  Southern 
States,  thev  might  change  thetr  entire 
attitude  toward  the  people.  It  seems 
that  some  of  them  feel  that  we  are  dis- 
criminating, that  we  are  against  the  Ne- 
gro people,  and  are  prejudiced  against 
them,  when  the  opposite  is  trne. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  the  same  conditions 
under  which  I  previously  ylelc  ed.    Mr. 


President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
under  those  conditions.  „„.K^,f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 
Mr    DOMINICK.     I  do  not  like  the 
debate    to    be    a    dialog    between    two 
very  fine  Senators,  so  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  get  into  the  middle  of  It.    As  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  knows.   I   lived  in  the 
SouUi  for  quite  a  while.    As  a  young  man 
I  lived  with  my  family  near  his  own  State 
of  South  Carolina.    I  have  lived  In  Geor- 
gia    I  have  been  In  a  variety  of  other 
places     There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
tliat  Uie  Senator's  statement  that  a  great 
manj'  of  the  colored  people  In  the  South 
are  not  onlj-  fine  people,  well  liked,  well 
respected,  and  well  taken  care  of  by  the 
white  people,  but  also  there  are  many 
other  things  which  I  think  consUtute 
part  of  the  problem.    I  shall  try  to  ex- 
press mv  thought  as  logically  as  I  can. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  young,  a 
fine  young  colored  person  working  on  our 
place  in  South  Carolina  was  killed  one 
night  coming  back  from  Charleston.  S.C^ 
by  two  people  who  were  reported  to  be 
white.  They  were  In  a  car.  For  4  yeare 
we  tried  to  get  the  case  before  the  U.S. 
attomev.  We  could  not  even  get  him 
to  bring  an  indictment.  We  had  the 
names  of  witnesses.  We  had  all  the  nec- 
essary information.  We  could  not  even 
get  the  case  considered  by  the  grwid 
jury.  That  Is  one  case.  I  know  such  a 
thing  Is  no  longer  true. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  case  in 
Tennessee.  In  Tennessee  there  Is  a 
county  in  which  a  colored  person  travel- 
ing alone  is  not  welcome,  regardless  of 
how  he  is  dressed  or  comports  himself. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  of  them  per- 
sonally but  I  understand  there  are  areas 
m  the  South  where  a  colored  person  Is 
not  welcome.  He  Is  not  treated  as  a  per- 
son who  should  be  entiUed  to  have  his 
own  job.  make  his  own  Uving.  and  con- 
duct himself  as  other  people  would  in 

that  area.  _    .   ,    ,,,.     *w« 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  Is  like  the 
area  In  Michigan  In  which  a  Negro  Is  not 
allowed  out  after  dark. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  The  problem  Is  not  exclusively 
m  the  South.  There  are  problems  in  the 
North  as  well  ._4„„ 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  under  the  bill  is  not  to  say  that  ttie 
problem  is  a  North-South  problem,  but 
that  it  is  basically  a  human  problem. 
Until  by  law  we  can  establish  some 
foundation  for  the  ablUty  of  those  people 
to  vote,  to  go  into  a  restaurant,  to  go  to 
the  bathroom  when  they  need  to.  and  to 
eat  when  they  have  the  necessary  money 
and  the  decorum  to  go  Into  restaurants, 
we  are  not  treating  them  as  we  are  treat- 
ing others. 

That  is  my  basic  feeling.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  amendments  to  certain 
titles  of  the  bill  are  needed— or  even  their 
elimination.  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  problems  that  can  be  too  easUy 
overlooked  in  the  process  of  debating  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  doing 
so  ably. 


I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  In  respect  to 
another  point  which  he  has  brought  out. 
The  colored  race  of  this  country,  by  and 
large  Is  far  better  off  than  the  colored 
race  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  him  on  that  point 

of  view 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know  the 
facts  of  the  case  which  the  Senator 
mentioned.  Was  the  case  in  the  Federal 
court  or  the  State  court?  ,_     „  ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  was  in  the  Fed- 
eral court.  ^^      _-  _ 

Mr  THURMOND.  Then  the  U.S. 
Government  did  not  take  the  action  that 
it  was  supposed  to  take. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  Is  100  percent 

correct.  ^.     _.    .      - 

Mr  THURMOND.  Then  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  would  not  be  responsible 
for  it.  would  it? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  No;  it  would  not 
But  the  Senator  must  remember  that 
the  case  arose  many  years  ago.  I  was  a 
smaU  boy.  and  I  do  not  have  all  the  de- 
tails firmly  fixed  In  my  mind  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  .     . 

Mr  THURMOND.  If  the  case  had 
been  called  to  the  attenUon  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
very  probably  he  would  have  taken  some 
action  to  nave  the  case  brougnt  oeiore 
the  U.S.  attorney  or  he  would  have  had 
the  U.S.  attorney  bring  It  up. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  true,  pro- 
vided we  could  have    gotten  the  wit- 

riGsscs 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  the 
Negroes  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
have  not  complained— at  least  I  have 
not  heard  any  complaints— with  respect 
to  justice  before  the  law. 

The    Communists    issue    a    plea    or 
equality.    They  try  to  win  people  on  the 
ground    of    peace    and    equality.      Of 
course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  people 
being  equal.  No  two  men  in  the  world  are 
equal    One  who  takes  more  exercise  and 
eats  more  protein  food  Is  stronger  than 
another.    Another  one  reads  more  bool« ; 
he  learns  more;  he  studies  harder;  he 
develops  his  faculties  to  a  greater  degree. 
Another  has   a  deeper  spiritual   faith. 
They  are  not  equal.    There  are  two  ways 
In  which  people  are  equal.    One  is  In  the 
eyes  of  God;  the  other  is  before  the  law. 
I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  In  my 
State    about   equality   before   the   law. 
There  should  not  be.    People  should  be 
equal  before  the  law. 

Mr  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  to 

yield 

Mr  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  why 
I  rose  earUer  and  said  to  the  Senator 
that  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Soutn 
Carolina  was  rendering  a  great  service 
in  speaking  of  the  New  York  Worlds 
Fair  problem.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  equality  before  the  law  is  absolutely 

necessary.  o«„fv, 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  South 
Carolina  is  in  that  condition.  I  assumed 
that  it  would  be.  This  was  many  years 
ago  as  I  said.  But  this  does  not  mean 
we  cannot  give  people  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, even  though  we  do  not  give  them 
equality. 


Mr  THURMOND.  There  are  no  com- 
plaints In  South  Carolina  with  regard 
to  voting.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
said  there  were  only  a  few  Negroes  voUng 
m  certain  counties  of  the  State.  The 
FBI  made  investigations  In  those  coun- 
ties. They  turned  things  upside  down. 
They  flne-tooth-combed  It  and  went 
through  every  detail— the  records,  the 
books,  and  so  forth,  with  full  coopera- 
tion from  local  officials.  They  did  not 
make  any  complaints.  No  basis  for  even 
one  suit  could  be  found.  They  could  not 
find  anything  wrong  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

If  people  are  qualified  to  vote  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  they  can  vote. 
No  man.  no  woman,  regardless  of  their 
color,  their  race,  their  religion,  their 
creed,  or  anything  else  Is  denied  the 
right  to  vote.    Everyone  who  Is  qualified 

can  vote. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator 
know  the  percentage  of  the  colored  race 
which  votes  down  there? 

Mr  THURMOND.  We  have  a  small 
State.    More  than  100.000  are  registered 

to  vote.  ,       , 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Of  the  colored  peo- 
ple? ,      ^  , 
Mr  THURMOND.     Colored  people. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     How  much  Is  the 

total  vote?  „        .      . 

Mr  THURMOND.  Generally  about 
400  000  to  500.000.  That  is  a  large  per- 
centage. The  Negroes  have  boasted 
about  carrying  elections  in  our  State  for 
the  past  12  or  15  years.  They  have 
bragged  about  being  the  balance  of  power 
and  carrying  the  elections.  There  Is  no 
complaint.  That  Is  completely  out  of 
the  question. 

The  only  complaint  that  any  of  them 
have  now  Is  that  some  of  them— perhaps 
a  very  few,  and  that  was  because  of  out- 
side agitation— wish  to  go  to  mixed 
schools.  Now  and  then  one  will  find 
some  who  wish  to  go  on  private  property 
to  be  served  meals.  I  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  there  are  plenty  of 
places  to  serve  people,  where  the  people 
want  their  business. 

In  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  there  is  a  new  motel  which 
replaced  the  old  Jerome  Hotel.  It  ac- 
commodates white  people.  It  accom- 
modates Negro  people.  Within  a  block 
of  the  new  motel,  there  is  another  hotel 
which  accommodates  only  white  people. 
In  Richmond.  Va..  there  are  two  res- 
taurants which  are  very  close  to  one 
another.  One  is  integrated.  One  is 
segregated.  But  that  is  private  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
disregard  the  principle  in  connection 
with  property  and  human  rights  In 
property  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  satis- 
fy some  people  who  want  to  be  served 
in  places  where  the  owner  does  not  care 
to  serve  them. 

Some  people  say.  "If  they  have  a 
license  to  do  business,  they  ought  to 
serve  everyone."  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  proper  way  to  look  at  it.  It  is  not 
the  constitutional  way  to  look  at  It. 

In  1875,  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
was  very  similar  to  the  one  proposed 
here.  Congress  passed  a  law  which  pro- 
vided that  no  one  could  be  discriminated 
against  and  that  a  place  that  sold  to  the 


public  would  have  to  sell  to  all  the  pub- 
lic. In  1883,  that  law  was  declared  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  man  had  a  right  to  serve  anyone, 
or  to  sell  to  anyone,  on  his  own  private 

property. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  State  of  Colo- 
rado passed  a  public  accommodations 
law  In  1897.  It  has  been  In  effect  ever 
since.  It  contains  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  which  are  greater  than  those 
contained  In  this  bill. 

In  1927.  the  constitutionality  of  that 
act  was  challenged  and  the  act  was  up- 
held. Certiorari  was  denied,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  I  am  not  sure  of  that  last 
statement,  however. 

Mr.  JHURMOND.  Did  that  case  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  State  Supreme  Court? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  went  either  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or 
certiorari  was  denied  by  the  State  Su- 
preme Court.  It  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged since.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  Colorado  law  was  put  in  effect 
shortly  after  the  decision  outlawing  the 
Federal  law,  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  so-called  public  accommodations  law, 
I  think  It  would  be  much  better  for  the 
State  which  wants  It  to  have  It.  or  the 
community  or  city  which  wants  it,  to 
have  It. 

I  remember  a  mayor  from  a  city  in 
Maryland  who  came  down  and  testified 
that  he  had  gotten  the  businesses  in  his 
city  to  desegregate.  He  said,  "If  we  had 
had  a  Federal  law  on  the  subject" — 
similar  to  the  one  they  are  trying  to 
pass  here — "we  never  could  have  gotten 
It  done,  because  the  people  would  rebel 
against  being  compelled  to  serve  persons 
on  their  own  private  property  whom 
they  did  not  wish  to  serve." 

Some  of  those  things  have  to  be  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  to  obtain 
results.  We  must  consider  the  owner- 
ship of  property,  the  human  rights  in 
property.  It  is  not  a  question  of  property 
rights  against  human  rights.  It  is  a 
question  of  human  rights  in  property.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  higher  rights  which 
people  possess  than  human  rights  in 
property.  That  Is  a  very  important 
right.  That  is  one  right  which  we  have 
that  the  Communists  do  not  have. 

Under  communism,  a  man  cannot  own 
his  home.  He  carmot  own  a  school.  He 
cannot  own  a  college.  He  cannot  own 
an  industry.  He  cannot  own  a  business. 
He  cannot  own  any  real  estate.  He  can- 
not own  any  property. 

I  am  proud  that  in  this  country  we 
can  own  property.  A  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  use  his  own  private  property 
in  any  way  he  wants  to  use  it,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  harm  others.  If  he  harms 
others,  that  is  a  different  case.  He 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  that.  But 
so  long  as  he  does  not  harm  others,  if 
It  is  his  own  private  property,  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sell  to  whomever  he 
wants  to  sell,  or  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  whomever  he  wants  to  serve,  as 
he  deems  advisable. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
under  the  same  conditions  under  which 
I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

before.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  it  not  triie 
)n  some  cases  that  the  property  comes 
nearer  owning  the  man?    A  man  has  a 
piece  of  property.    He  works  at  It  and 
Improves  It  as  best  he  can.     He  passes 
on,  and  leaves  it  to  his  children.    Then 
they  pass  on.     The  piece  of  groimd  is 
still  here.    Those  people  have  done  the 
best  they  could  to   improve   it.     They 
planted  some  flowers;  they  made  It  a 
little   nicer.     They   are   gone,   but  the 
property  Is  still  here.    The  ground,  the 
dirt,  this  little  piece  of  dirt  on  the  earth, 
is  still  here.    In  some  respects.  Is  It  not 
fair  to  say  that  the  property  owns  the 
person? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  one  way  to 

look  at  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  that  not 
the  big  distinction  between  our  system 
and  the  competing  form  of  government? 
The  competing  form  of  government  says 
that  no  man  can  make  claim  on  so  much 
as  a  single  clod  of  dirt.  No  man  can 
say,  "That  Is  mine." 

Here  is  a  soldier  who  captures  the 
world.  Someone  used  the  expression 
relating  to  a  Roman  orator.  "Here  is  a 
Roman  soldier  who  has  conquered  the 
earth.  There  Is  not  so  much  as  a  clod  of 
dirt  that  he  can  call  his  own."  Is  that 
not  the  Communist  system? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
Under  the  Communist  system,  one  can- 
not own  any  property.  One  serves  the 
Communist  government,  and  the  indi- 
vidual serves  the  state.  Under  our  form 
of  government,  the  state  serves  the  in- 
dividual. We  put  a  great  premium  on 
the  dignity,  the  rights,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  individuals.  Commimism  does 
not.    That  is  the  main  distinction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Would  It  not 
be  fair  to  say  that  when  the  central  gov- 
ernment tears  away,  strips  away,  strikes 
away  the  right  of  a  person  to  own  prop- 
erty, to  have  a  home,  the  right  of  man 
to  make  a  choice  as  to  who  he  is  going 
to  trade  with,  who  he  Is  going  to  live 
with,  as  sure  as  I  am  talking  to  the  Sen- 
ator, if  we  permit  them  to  get  away  with 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  now.  some 
day  they  will  tell  us  that  we  do  not  have 
a  choice  In  marriage.    Let  us  watch  for 
that  eventuaUty.    If  we  let  the  bureau- 
crats strip  away  the  rights  to  own  prop- 
erty, to  live  among  neighbors  with  whom 
we  choose  to  live,  and  to  associate  with 
whom  we  wish  to  associate,  the  day  will 
come  when  they  will  tell  us.  as  white 
persons,  or  as  Negroes,  that  we  cannot 
even  choose  our  mate  in  marriage. 

We  have  no  right  to  discriminate.  We 
draw  our  share  in  a  lottery.  We  take 
what  we  get. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  that  what  some 
would  like  to  have  for  equality? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  that  not 
what  nondiscrimination  means?  This  is 
what  we  get.  We  draw  our  share  in  a 
lottery. 
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Mr   THURMOND.     In  that  case,  ohi 
cannot  discrimlnnte  o"  a«^"i^^.pj  f^' J^ 
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or  race.    I  suppose  it  would  have  to 
done  on  the  basis  of  whether  one  ^as 
thin  or  fat.  or  for  some  other  reason 
other  than  race:  is  Uiat  not  correct? 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     About 
best  that  one  can  hope  for  is  that  ones 
mat«   in   marriage    at   least   will   be    a 
human  being.    It  is  proposed  to  operate 
this  Government  with  this  kind  of  out- 
rage    I  ask  the  Senator,  is  it  not  pett  ug 
down  to  the  point  where  people  wiU  hdve 
lo  rise  up  against  the  central  govern- 
ment and  destroy  it  unless  it  ceases  to  .  n- 
gage  in  such  outrages  against  the  liberty 

°  Mr  THURMOND.    A  bill  of  the  knd 
before  the  Senate  goes  too  far.    ItgDes 
further  than  any  bill  that  has  ever  b|en 
proposed  to  the  Congress  m  all  tiie  188 
vears  of  this  country's  existence.    Soo  ;ier 
or   later    if   we   continue   to   centralize 
more  and  more  power  in  Washington— 
when  the  history-  of  government  shjws 
that  centralized  government  bruvss  i  yr- 
anny  to  its  people-and  tyranny  occars. 
It  is  onlj,-  natural  to  expect  the  peopl !  to 
rise  up  and  try  to  throw  off  that  tyranny 
Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    Let  me  asK 
the  Senator  a  further  quesUon.     Would 
it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  only  res  son 
southern  white  people  are  not  up  in  arms 
now  is  because  they  feel  they  havt   no 
chance    to    successfully    revolt    against 
central  government,  so  they  must  3  leld 
to  this  kind  of  outrage? 

Mr   THURMOND.     The  people 
South  live  in  smaller  cities  than  d 
people  in  other  places  in  America. 
They  are   probably  more   indivi 
istic     A  great  man.v  of  thejn  have 
on  the  so:l.     They  have  been  rear, 
the  farms,  and  possibly  have  an  ouilook 
that  'S  different  from  that  of  peop  e  in 
congested    cities.    They    are    becoming 
enraged  over  what  is  now  taking  place. 
I  hope   that   this  bill   wiU  not    pass, 
because  the  people  of  the  South  feel  very 
stronsly  that  central  ^^''^^'^:^l'^ ^JJ' 
ing  to  destroy  their  rights,  that  this  sfuft 
in  power  from  State  government  tc  Na- 
tional Government,  from  indindujls  to 
NaUonal   Government,   is   taking    away 
rights  which  have  guaranteed  to  them 
by   the  Constitution  and  under  xrhich 
thev  have  lived. 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.     So  fai  a^  i 
am   concerned.   I  have   never   ha<  I   the 
benefit  of  a  vote  of  the  Ku  Klux  EClan^ 
Mv  father  lost  an  election  because  6f  the 
ku  Klux  Klan  when  he  ran  for  Governor. 
I  come  from  a  sect  which  did  not  own 
slaves     Thev  were  modest  white!  folks 
in  the  South  who  did  not  own  any  Slaves. 
who  thought  that  the  Civil  War  fras  a 
rich  mans  war  in  which  the  poo j^ man 
had  to  fight,  and  my  folks  would  not 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  it.    They  triought 
it  was  none  of  their  business.    BUt  the 
kind  of  people  from  whom  I  spri 
outraged  at  this  sort  of   thing 
fellow  who  does  not  even  know 
poor  colored  man  looks  Uke.  beca 
has  never  even  seen  a  Negro,  come? 
here  trying  to  t^U  us  that  he  know , 
about  our  problem,  and  hopes  that  he 
will  be  President  and  get  some  votes  for 
President  from  them,  or  get  some  pay- 
off or  emoluments  somewhere— I  ^"  ""^ 


mean  in  a  corrupt  way.  but  in  votes. 
Perhaps  some  preacher  had  been  preach- 
ing to  him.  and  the  preacher  never  saw 
the  situation  himself,  so  the  preacher 
comes  down  here  and  sclf-rlghteously 
protends  that  he  knows  more  than  he 

knows 

Does  not  the  Senator  realize  that  when 
^>eople  who  have  never  had  any  >^ay  to 
control  the  circumstances  see  all  this 
happening,  and  realize  that  their  Gov- 
ernment has  become  tyrannical,  the  next 
thing  folks  would  do  would  be  to  Join 
the  KU  Klux  Klan  and  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  to  fight  to  defend  their 
rights,  lust  as  the  colonists  did  when 
they  fought  a  government  which  was 

ivrannical?  ,  .     ,^, 

"  Mr  THURMOND.     When  people  feel 

that    tyranny    is    being    in^Po^f^    upon 

them,  that  is  the  only  course  they  can 

^"MTpresident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colloqu>-  I  have  Just  had 
with  the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and 
Colorado  come  just  prior  to  the  article 
which  I  started  to  read  into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "CORE  Suspends  Chapter  for 
Ui-gmg  Tie-Up  at  Fair,"  and  reads  as 
follows: 

The  congress  of  Racial  Equality  sx.spcnded 

us  Brooklyn  chapter  y'^-''^'-df>'/°L,f  5"'' "? 
to  give  up  plans  for  a  f g^^^^^^^f^f  ^'^"^  "' 
the  World's  Fair  opening  April  ii 

James  Parmer.  CORE'S  n«tlona  director, 
charged  that  the  flamboyant  tactics  of  the 
BrSlvn  group  were  In  conflict  wth  pro- 
tests being  prepared  by  other  chapters  under 
he  g?idan?e  of  the  national  organization. 
Those  plans  are  to  be  ^"'^^""ced  toda>. 

In  a  telegram.  Mr  Farmer  ordered  the 
officers  of  the  Brooklyn  chapter  to  make  no 
publ^stat^ment^  before  a  meeting  of  all  the 
local  chapters  at  the  national  office  this 
afternoon.  The  meeting  could  bring  the 
expulsion  of  the  Brooklyn  chapter. 

De'vlng  Mr  Farmer,  the  officers  of  the 
Brooklyn  chapter  held  a  news  conference  in 
fheTr  storefrom  office  In  the  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  section 


do  not 


SVrFICIENT     SUPPORT     SEEN 

T^ev  insisted  that  they  were  going  ahead 
with  their  plans  and  contended  that  they 
had  already  enlisted  enough  persons  with 
SS  to  snarl  fair-bound  traffic.  The  plan 
which  is  being  called  a  '•stall-In,"  is  for  the 
Ta^  to  run  out  of  gas  on  major  arteries 
leading  to  the  fairgrounds. 

The  suspension  put  the  national  organiza- 
tion in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  dis- 
ciplining one  of  its  most  militant  chapters. 
It  created  confusion  among  the  local  chap- 
ters here,  none  of  which  Issues  statements 
supporting  Mr.  Parmer. 

mrecent  months.  Brooklyn  CORE  has 
often  seemed  closer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milton 
A  Galamlson  and  his  Citywlde  Committee 
for  Integrated  Schools  than  to  its  own  na- 
tional leaders.  Though  the  national  organi- 
zation withheld  support  from  the  second 
school  boycott.  Brooklyn  CORE  actively  sup- 
ported it. 

In  all  9  of  the  14  local  chapters  stood 
behind  Dr.  Galamlson.  Last  Saturady,  mem- 
bers of  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  chapters 
loined  Dr  Galamlson  in  a  demonstration  at 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  World's  Pair. 
Thirty  demonstrators,  including  the  minis- 
ter, were  arrested  for  trespassing. 

MORE    TROUBLE    EXPECTED 


Dr    Galamlson  was  not  In  the  city  yester 
day.    But  Mrs.  Thelma  Johnson,  the  execu 


tlvc  secretary  of  hU  committee,  predicted 
that  other  CORK  chapters  would  soon  find 
themselves    In     Uouble    with    the    mother 

"Can  CORE  continue  to  exist  In  New  York 
bv  cutting  off  its  brancheB?"  she  asked. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Farmer  was  In  Cleveland, 
where  racial  tensions  have  been  deepening 
since  the  accidental  killing  of  a  local  CORK 
officer— a  white  minister— In  a  civil  rights 
demonstration  Monday. 

Reached  there  by  phone.  Mr.  Farmer  sold 
that  the  Brooklyn  chapter's  "sUll-ln  would 
"merely  create  confusion  and  thus  damage 
the  flght  for  freedom."  ...,,„ 

"We're  not  splitting  with  them,  he  in- 
sisted.    "They're  splitting  with  us" 

•The  traffic  snarl."  he  said,  "would  not 
only  make  It  Impossible  for  people  to  reach 
the  fair,  but  would  also  make  it  Impossible 
for  them  to  see  the  demonstrations  other 
CORE  chapters  plan  to  stage  there." 

SAYS    HE    WARNED    UNTT 

Tuesday  evening  the  local  chapters  met 
in  his  office.  Mr.  Farmer  said,  and  voted 
down  Briwklvn  CORE'S  scheme.  The  na- 
tional director  said  that  he  then  warned 
the  officers  of  the  Brooklyn  chapter  that  the 
demonstration  would  violate  the  organiza- 
tion's bylaws,  which  forbids  chapters  to  stage 
demonstrations  that  conflict  with  protests  of 
other  CORE  groups. 

An  officer  of  Brooklyn  CORE.  Arnold  Gold- 
wag,  said  that  he  didn't  know  what  was  in 
the  bylaws  or  who  hod  drafted  them.  His 
group,  he  said,  favored  any  and  all  protests 
planned  for  the  opening  day  of  the  fn'r_ 

On  the  wall  of  the  chapter's  office  was  this 
slim-  "D-Day  minus  12. '  It  was  Ironically 
similar  to  signs  at  the  fair,  which  were  pro- 
claiming yesterday  that  there  were  only  12 
days  to  go  to  the  opening  April  22. 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  Brooklyn  chapter 
members  milling  about  the  office  on  No- 
strand  Avenue,  none  appeared  to  be  as  old 
as  30.  Despite  Mr.  Farmer's  Interdiction, 
they  were  In  a  cheerful  mood. 

Listening  to  a  radio  broadcast,  they 
learned  that  Roy  Wllklns.  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  had  de- 
scribed   the    "stall-in"    as    "strictly    Brook- 

^^"Oh;  you're  so  right,  baby,"  one  of  the 
members  shouted  back  at  the  radio  amid 
raucous  laughter. 

The  laughter  was  repeated  when  the  an- 
nouncer reported  on  a  statement  by  Police 
commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy^ 

The  commissioner  had  Insisted  that  he 
had  the  force  and  the  equipment  to  keep 
the  hlKhwasaito  the  fair  clear. 

"We  interia^ttr-protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  men  to  peacefully  assemble  and 
petition."  Mr.  Murphy  said. 

"We  also  Intend  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  men  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  World's  Pair  should  be  a 
happy  occasion  In  a  somewhat  fax  frorn 
happy  world.  No  unlawful  acts  by  any 
eroups  will  be  allowed  to  mar  It." 

The  fair  Is  doubly  attractive  to  civil  rights 
groups  as  a  setting  for  their  protests. 

OPPORTTJNrrY    FOR    PROTESTS 

First  they  believe  that  as  a  monument 
to  American  affluence  It  gives  them  the  op- 
portunity to  declare  that  the  Negro  Is  not 
getting  his  share  of  the  pie.  And  second 
because  It  Is  an  International  show,  they 
see  a  chance  to  dramatize  to  the  colored 
people  of  the  world  the  degradation  of  the 
American  Negro  In  his  own  country. 

To  the  civil  rights  groups,  the  protests  01 
the  fair  corporation  that  It  does  not  dis- 
criminate are  Irrelevant.  There  Is  dlscrlm  - 
nation  In  Maryland,  they  say.  TJierefore.  It 
Is    fitting    that    the    Maryland    Pavilion    be 

^'m?  Parmer  said  that  the  demonstrations 
planned   by  national   CORE   would   also  be 
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aimed  at  the  pavilions  of  companies  that 
do  not  give  Negroes  equal  opportunities. 
The  organl7,atlon  will  be  ready  to  negotiate 
agreemenU  on  employment  rights  with  these 
companies,  he  said. 

Mr  Farmer  said  that  the  national  organi- 
zation had  suspended  chapters  hefore— 
though  never  In  the  New  York  area.  Consti- 
tutionally, the  organization  Is  a  federation 
of  autonomous  units.  The  Brooklyn  chap- 
ter reports  a  membership  of  300. 

in  calling  the  "stall-In"  Idea  "Brook- 
Ivnese  "  Mr.  Wllklns  offered  this  recollection. 
"Brooklyn  had  a  baseball  team  which  Inno- 
vated the  system  of  having  two  runners  on 
second  base  at  the  same  time." 
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Mr  President,  these  articles  appeared 
in  newspapers,  and  .should  be  of  Interest 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  Senator's  reading  of  the  article 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  Where  are 
these  demonstrations  occurring? 

Mr  THURMOND.  These  are  being 
planned  In  New  York  City  In  connection 
with  the  fair. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  They  are  desl??ned 
to  block  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
Worlds  Fair.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Yes.  The  demon- 
strators plan  to  have  automobiles  run 
out  of  gasoline  and  In  that  way  tie  up 
traffic  to  the  fair,  and  produce  a  tremen- 
dous traffic  Jam.  which  would  prevent 
people  from  reaching  the  New  York 
World's  Fair. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  have  heard  refer- 
ences to  It  on  the  radio.  The  demon- 
strators plan  to  go  on  the  highways  with 
a  limited  amount  of  gasoline,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  their  cars  will  run  out  of  gas. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Yes.  The  cars 
will  run  out  of  gasoline  and  remain  on 
the  highways.  The  police  say  they  will 
have  a  terrible  Job  sending  out  a  tow  car 
to  get  an  automobile  off  the  highway, 
because  there  will  be  so  many  cars 
Jammed  together.  It  would  be  a  ter- 
rific Job  if  hundreds  of  cars  ran  out  or 
gas  We  can  well  imagine  what  the  con- 
gestion will  be  like,  if  that  happens. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  this  question 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  being 
planned  in  the  great  city  of  New  York. 
Is  it  not  true  that  from  most  of  what  we 
have  read  in  the  newspapers  and  from 
what  we  have  heard  over  the  radio  and 
from  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  most  of 
such  troubles  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  bill  is  really  aimed 
at  the  South ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Judging  from  the 
fervor  with  which  the  Senators  from 
New  York  are  supporting  the  bill,  one 
would  think  that  they  had  a  millennium 
in  New  York,  that  they  were  in  heaven 
there,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  having  more  trouble  than  the  South 
has  ever  had. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  have  read  of  an 
incident  the  other  day  in  which  a  white 
minister  was  crushed  to  death  in  one  of 
these  demonstrations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  was  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  along  this  line  In 
the  schools  of  Chicago,  has  there  not? 

Mr  THURMOND.  There  has  been 
continuous  trouble  In  Chicago  for  years. 
Even  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
held  that  Chicago  Is  the  most  segregated 
city  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  Senator  If  he  recalled  that  the  C  vll 
Rights  Commission  pointed  out  that  tne 
most  segregated  city  in  the  United  States 
was  Chicago.  Yet  from  what  we  read  in 
the  newspapers  and  from  the  comments 
we  hear  on  the  radio,  and  Judging  by 
the  comments  that  we  hear  from  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation,  one  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  such  a  thing 
would  never  happen.     Is  that  not  cor- 

rect? 

Mr.    THURMOND.    The    Senator    is 

correct.  ^^  .^^^ 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     By  the  way.  does 

the  Senator  remember  what  the  protest 

In  Cleveland  was  all  about? 
Mr.    THURMOND.     I    do    not    recall 

now 

Mr    SPARKMAN.    Would  the  Sena- 
tor like  me  to  refresh  his  recollection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  five  new 
schools  were  being  built. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  remember  now. 
They' were  being  built  for  the  Negroes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  is  said  they  were 
not  being  built  for  Negroes.  They  were 
being  built  in  communities  that  were— -— 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Heavily  populated 

by  Negroes. 

Mr   SPARKMAN.    Communities  that 
were  almost  exclusively  populated  by  Ne- 
groes   Therefore,  the  Negroes  said,  these 
would  be  Negro  schools,  and  they  were 
protesting  against  their  being  built.    Is 
the  Senator  familiar  with  the  provision 
in  the  bill  which  prohibits  what  is  called 
the  "busing"  of  students? 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Yes. 
Mr    SPARKMAN.     Moving   students 
across  town  from  one  area  to  another. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  provision? 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Yes. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.    What  would  that  do 
with  respect  to  the  heavily  segregated 
areas  in  Cleveland,  where  the  schools 
are  being  built? 

Mr      THURMOND.      The      children 
would  have  gone  to  the  nearest  school. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    U  it  was  felt  that 
in  that  area  there 
segregated  school. 
Mr.  THURMOND. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     

that  it  is  not  required.     The  Senator 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  there 
is  not  a  single  law  in  Alabama  that  re- 
quires   any    school    to    be    segregated. 
There  were  laws  on  the  statute  books, 
but  years  ago  Alabama  repealed  them. 
Therefore,  there  are  no  schools  that  are 
segregated  by  reason  of  State  laws  re- 
quiring segregation.    Cleveland  does  not 
have  such  laws;  but  does  not  Cleveland 
have  de  facto  segregation  in  areas  which 
have  a  predominant  Negro  population? 
Mr  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  Would  not  the  bill 
guarantee    the    preservation    of     that 

system' 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  Is  correct. 
The  white  people  do  not  like  it  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  'bus"  their  children 
from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and 
thus  mix  the  races.  

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Much  of  the  trouble  In  New  York  has 
been  as  a  result  of  the  effort  to  mix  the 

Mr  THURMOND.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  white  people 
in  New  York  have  protested  against  it. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  that  guarantees  that  that  con- 
dition will  continue:  in  other  w-ords  that 
Harlem  will  remain  segregated  as  It  is/ 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  On  page  13  of  the  bill,  under 
title  IV.  entitled  "Desegregation  of  Pub- 
lic Education."  section  401  <bi  reads: 

•Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students^tJ  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race^olor. 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  •desegrega- 
tion"  shall  not  mean  the  ass^nment  of 
students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 


would  be   a   truly 

Yes. 
Of  course,  it  is  said 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes:  "In  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Mr     THURMOND.     The    Senator    is 
correct     He  mentioned  the  occasion  in 
New   York   when    15.000    white   people, 
chiefly  women,  the  mothers  of  children 
assembled  and  protested  to  the  Board  of 
Education  the  "busing"  of  children  from 
one  side  of  the  city  to  the  othw.    That 
is  something  the  Negroes  of  Cleveland 
wanted  to  have  done.    They  Uved  m  a 
community   where  Negroes  chiefly   re- 
sided.   They  realized  that  the  children 
who  attended  a  school  nearby  would  be 
chiefly  Negro     A  new  school  was  being 
built  and  they  did  not  want  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  it  because,  evidently  they 
wanted  to  have  their  children    bused 
across  town  to  another  school,  which 
white  children  attended. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  15  0(W 
white  mothers  who  protested  m  New 
York  or  because  of  conditions  prevailing 
in  any  other  area,  at  least  such  situations 
were  responsible  for  the  drawing  of  the 
blU  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 
heavily  segregated  areas  in  the  large 
northern  cities?  .       ^^ 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  correct,  in 
the  North,  there  is  no  segregation  by 

law— de  Jure.  ^«,.«^. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct, 
there  is  no  segregation  de  Jure,  but  there 
is  segregation  de  facto. 

Mr  THURMOND.  As  the  Senator 
says,  there  is  segregation  in  Harlem, 
which  is  practicaUy  an  a"-Negro  area, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  which 
is  also  practically  an  all-Negro  area. 

In  Detroit  and  other  laJ^^  cities. 
Negroes  Uve  in  certain  section^  Atl  ,J! 
segregation  in  fact.  But  down  South,  the 
Negroes  and  whites  live  among  one  an- 
other. „  ..  ^ 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Generally  m  the 
same  neighborhood.  There  are  no 
ghettos  for  the  Negroes,  such  as  exist  to 
New  York's  Harlem  and  in  Chicago.  Is 
it  not  true  that,  according  to  the  Civil 


There  Is  not. 
Would  not  the  bill 

It  would  preserve 

It  preserves  It  for 

It  presenes  It  for 

It  preserves  it  for 

That  is  correc ;. 
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Rights  Commission.  Chicago  is  the 
highly   segregated   city   in    the    Ur 

St.ates'' 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  is  corvee 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Is  there  anytHing 
in  the  bill  that  would  break  down  tiiat 
segregation? 

Mr.  THURMOND. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
pi-eserve  segregation? 

Mr.  THURMOND. 

it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 

Cleveland. 

Mr.  THURMOND. 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN 

Harlem. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     , 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Is  there  anythu:«  in 
the  bill  that  would  allow  the  Pverto 
Ricans  who  I  understand  live  m  great 
masses  in  certain  sections  of  New  ^i  ork. 
to  mingle  with  students  from  other  ^reas 
or  other  schools,  or  would  they  continue 
to  go  to  schools  attended  chiefs  r  by 
Puerto  Ricans? 

Mr  THURMOND.  They  would  con- 
tinue to  go  to  schools  attended  mbstly 
bv  Puerto  Ricans.  because  they  lire  In 
the  area  where  large  numbers  of  Puerto 
Ricans  are  located. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  proponents  or 
the  bill  speak  of  nondiscrimination..  Did 
they  observe  nondiscrimination  When 
thev  wrote  the  rule  that  there  shaU  not 
be  "•busing"  in  the  heavily  segregated 

areas? 

Mr  THURMOND.  It  seems  it  me 
that  they  are  going  directly  agains^  that 
which  they  profess  to  believe  in.     ; 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  are  preserv- 
ing discrimination  In  those  areasi  and 
they  are  sa3ring  that  down  South.  Where 
whites  and  Negroes  live  in  the  same  gen- 
eral neighborhoods,  there  shall  not  be 
segregated  schools.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  that  is  consistent?         i 

Mr  THURMOND.     I  do  not  believe  it 
is  consistent  with  what  the  proponents 
say  they  really  believe.   I  am  not  too  sure 
thev  really  believe  it.    I  think  th^y  are 
after  some  votes.    It  is  a  political  ma- 
neuver, and  they  are  making  a  play  to 
get  votes.    In  many  places  Negroep  hold 
the  balance  of  power;  and  the  bill  holds 
great  promise,  they  think,  to  the  Negroes. 
But  let  the  bill  be  passed  this  year,  and 
the  Negro  leaders  will  be  back  agaip  next 
year  wanting  still  more.    They  hive  al- 
ready said  they  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate even  If  the  bill  Is  passed.    What 
will  satisfy  them?     The  Negro  leaders 
must  keep  the  Negroes  stirred  up  to  keep 
the  memberships  coming  in.  so  th^t  they 
can  retain  their  big.  fat  Jobs.        \ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senat4>r  said 
that  be  did  not  believe  that  the  propo- 
nents really  wanted  what  they  prbfess  to 
want  A  thought  came  to  my  mind.  The 
Senator  recalls  that  one  of  the  ^atest 
essavists  that  this  country  has  ei^r  pro- 
duced was  Emerson.  Does  the  $enator 
remonber  Emerson's  statement '' 

VThni  Tou  are  speak*  so  loudly, 
tear  wnat  jou  Bay. 

Does   the   Senator   belie%'e   th^t 
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1    cannot 


that 


It  sounds  like 


r-atement  is  applicable'' 
a  '.ruism  to  me.  j 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  Is  w^rrect. 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  And  as  appUed  to 
the  escape  clauses  for  the  heavily  seg- 
regated areas  of  the  North,  which  are 
really  more  segregated  than  are  any 
areas  in  the  South. 

Mr  THURMOND.     That  is  correct.    I 
remember  being  in  a  debate  in  New  York 
Citv  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor'from  New  York  iMr.  JavitsI  about 
3  vears  ago.    I  had  before  me  »  map  of 
New  York  City  and  a  map  of  Atlanta. 
Ga.    one  a  big  city  of  the  North    the 
other  a  big  city  of  the  South.    I  pointed 
out  that  in  New  York  City  the  Negroes 
and  the  whites  were  segregated.     The 
Negroes  live  chiefly  in  one  section  or 
the  city,  whereas  In  the  South  they  live. 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  said, 
mixed  together. 

Mr  SPARKM.\N.  All  over  the  city. 
Mr  THURMOND.  Therefore,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  bill— and  the  proponents 
know  it-would  be  felt  In  the  South 
rather  than  in  the  North.  Those  from 
the  North  are  protecting  themselves,  and 
they  have  especially  preserved  that  pro- 
tection by  placing  In  the  bill  a  provision 
that  there  shall  not  be  required  racial 
balance  in  the  education  provisions  of 
the  bill  under  the  definition  of  deseg- 

"■^  M?°SPARKMAN.    Does  the  Senator 
recall— I  suppose  it  was  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate— that  in  past  years  we 
used  to  have  brought  up  every  year,  or 
perhaps  every  second  yea^-it  jo^ld  be 
in  election  year— an  antllj-nchlng  bill? 
Does  the  Senator  remember  those  days^ 
Mr    THURMOND.    I  remember  that 
when  I  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
antUynching  bUls  were  proposed,  just  as 
many  people  wanted  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  to  remove  the  poll  tax  or  wanted  an 
FEPC  bill  passed.     One  of  them  was  the 
so-called  Truman  civil  rights  program. 
I    remember    those    bills    distinctly,    i 
especially  recall  that  they  were  proposed 
at  the  time  I  was  Governor. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
remember  this  as  being  characteristic  of 
the  antilynching  bills?  We  do  not  have 
antUynching  bills  any  more  because 
lynching  has  disappeared. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Lynching  is  noth- 
ing but  murder.  A  Federal  law  Is  not 
needed  for  lynching.  Lynching  is 
simply  murder,  and  every  State  m  the 
Nation  has  laws  against  murder. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.    Does  the  Senator 
remember   that   the   antilynching   bills 
were  always  made  to  apply  to  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  that  they  were  chal- 
lenged, time  after  time,  by  southerners, 
who  said  that  if  provisions  were  written 
into  them  to  cover  the  gang  murders  m 
New   York   and   other   large   cities,   we 
would  support  the  bill:  that  such  bills 
should  be  made  applicable  throughout 
the    country,    and    not   merely    to    the 
South?    Was  any  such  provision  as  that 
ever  written  Into  the  antUynching  bUls? 
Mr.  THURMOND.     No;  but  such  gang 
murders  are  much  more  in  the  nature  of 
lynching  than  any  murders  which  oc- 
curred in  the  South.    No  national  leg- 
islation was  proposed  when  half  a  dozen 
gangsters    would    shoot    someone;    and 
such  murders  were  not  caUed  lynchings. 
But  If  half  a  dozen  men  killed  one  man 
In  the  South,  that  was  called  lynching. 


and   naUonal  legislation  was  proposed 
and  insisted  upon.  ,    „  , 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  a  slmUar 
pattern  being  followed  in  the  pending 
bill— in  other  words,  an  attempt  to 
single  out  the  South,  while  permitting 
the  large  Negro  ghettos  In  the  northern 
clUes  to  be  continued?  Would  not  the 
bill  virtually  guarantee  a  conUnuatlon  of 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Yes.    There  Is  no 
question  that  the  bill  Is  aimed  at  the 
South:   but  I  point  out  that  although 
the  bin  is  aimed  at  the  South.  It  would, 
if    enacted    Into    law.    take    away    the 
rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation- 
all  the  black  people  and  all  the  white 
people.    Therefore,  those  who  are  push- 
ing for  enactment  of  the  bill  wou  d    If 
it  were  enacted,  be  very  sorry  that  it  had 
been  enacted,  because  they  would  And 
that  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  be  hurt  by  it. 

This  bUl  is  only  a  grab  for  power,  i  ne 
only  question  is  whether  all  power  is  to 
be  brought  to  Washington  or  whether  It 
is  to  be  left  where  the  Constitution 
placed  it.  The  Constitution  left  with  the 
States  the  matter  of  voting  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  is  where  it  should  remain. 
But  today  some  persons  wish  to  have  it 
brought  to  Washington. 

When  the  Constitution  was  written,  it 
provided  that  aU  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  National  Government  were  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people.  Under 
the  Constitution,  a  man  can  use  his  pri- 
vate property  as  he  sees  fit,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  disturb  others. 

But  today,  some  wish  to  have  a  man  s 
private  property  taken  away  from  him. 
and  wish  to  have  him  required— If  he 
owns  or  runs  a  restaurant-to  serve 
everyone  and  anyone  who  might  wlsn 

to  be  served  there.  

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  knows, 
in  1883  the  Supreme  Court  declared  a 
simUar  bill— almost  word  for  word— un- 
constitutional. ^  ^     .^.     »„„,.♦• 
Quite  recently  there  went  to  the  court 
of  appeals  a  case  involving  a  Howard 
JohrSon  restaurant  In  Virginia.    That 
restaurant  refused  to  serve  a  Negro  per- 
son who  applied  for  service     The  circuit 
court  of  appeals  threw  out  the  case    It 
said  the  Howard  Johnson  restaurant  haa 
a  right  to  serve  those  whom  It  chose  to 
serve— despite  the  fact  that  the  restau- 
rant was  built  along  a  highway  which 
had  been  constructed  by  the  use.  In  large 
part,  of  funds  coming  from  the  Federal 
Government.  ,  ^^  ^    w„„<» 
But  the  point  Is  that  the  right  to  have 
private  property  is  one  of  the  great,  very 
important  rights:    and  when  one  who 
owns  private  property  Is  forced  to  use  It 
In  a  way  dictated  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment   one    of    the    most    Important 
human  rights  is  destroyed. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina^  Does  he 
recall  the  date  of  the  last  decision  to 
which  he  referred? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  Howard 
Johnson  case  decision  was  In  1959— only 
5  vears  ago.    It  is  a  recent  case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Was  there  not  a 
later  case — In  1963. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Yes;  but  It  was  on 
another  feature.    On  the  other  hand. 


the  Howard  Johnson  case  Is  entirely  In 

point.  ^     „         J 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  the  Howard 
Johnson  case  Is  entirely  In  point;  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  that  case  Is 
entirely  In  point. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  During  this  debate. 
In  one  of  my  speeches,  on  the  pending 
bUl  I  quoted  the  1875  act.  and  compared 
the  pending  bUl  with  It.  and  showed  that. 
except  for  a  few  words  which  are  not 
substantive,  the  pending  bill  is  Identical 
with  the  1875  provision,  which  in  1883 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Court;  and  the 
Court  ruled  that  Congress  had  no  power 
to  legislate  In  that  field. 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Court  also 
ruled  that  no  part  of  the  Constitution 
gave    the    Federal    Government    such 

power. 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  Is  correct, 
because  the  Constitution  provides  that 
one  shall  not  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty. 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
That  Is  provided  In  the  fifth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  It  Is  part  of 
our  BUl  of  Rights. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  The  fifth 
amendment  reads.  In  part,  as  follows-- 
and  now  I  read  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  "nor  be  deprived  of 
Ufe.  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law." 

The  fifth  amendment  also  provides: 

Nor   Bhall   private   property  be   taken  for 
public  use,  without  Just  compenBatlon. 
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In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
the  commerce  Committee  we  referred  to 
a   case  in  Mississippi.     There,   a  poor 
widow  was  left  $20,000.    She  invested  it 
in  a  restaurant  at  the  bus  terminal.    The 
National  Government  agency  took  the 
position   that   buses   came   there   from 
other  States,  and  that  therefore  the  ter- 
minal was  an  Interstate  terminal,  ana 
that  therefore  there  could  not  be  any 
segregation  there.     Some  Negroes  ap- 
plied at  her  restaurant  for  service.    She 
declined  to  serve  them.     But  she  was 
told  that  she  had  to  Integrate  the  res- 
taurant, or  else  she  would  have  to  give 
It  up     So  when  faced  with  that  threat, 
she  Integrated  the  restaurant.    But  after 
that  was  done,  no  more  Negroes  applied 
for  service  In  her  restaurant;  and  when 
the  white  people  learned  that  her  res- 
taurant had  been  Integrated,  they  re- 
fused to  patronize  It  any  more.    So  the 
restaurant  had  to  close,  and  the  widow 
lost  her  $20,000.    The  result  was  that  her 
private  property  was  taken  away  from 
her  without  just  compensation— without 
paying  her  for  It.    However,  the  Con- 
stitution, m  the  fifth  amendment,  forbids 
such  action. 

Before  all  that  happened,  she  had  been 
getting  along  very  weU  with  the  restau- 
rant: but  then  the  National  Government 
compelled  her  to  serve  people  whom  ^e 
did  not  wish  to  serve;  and  when  she  did 
that  the  people  she  had  been  serving 
would  no  longer  patronize  her  restau- 
rant The  result  was  that  she  lost  her 
business  and  lost  her  investment  of 
$20,000. 


So  we  can  see  what  the  result  Is  when 
laws  attempt  to  control  almost  every 
facet  of  the  people's  Uves. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
again  to  me?  _.     _  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Caw- 
NON  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  f  amUiar  with  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  recent  presidents  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  lAi.  Lloyd 
Wright?    I  believe  he  Is  from  Los  An- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes ;  he  la  a  promi- 
nent attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  and  I  know 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  familiar  with  that  gen- 
tleman's statement  to  the  effect  that 
about  6  percent  of  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  clvU  rights  bUl  deal  with  civil 
rights,  and  about  90  or  95  percent  deal 
with  a  proposed  transfer  of  power  from 
the  States  to  the  Federal  Oovemmentr- 
In  other  words,  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  Federal  Government?  ,  _.    t 

Mr  THURMOND.  Yes.  In  fact.  I 
have  on  my  desk  that  joint  statement 
It  Is  entitled  "Blue  Print  for  federal 
Regimentation— Analysis  of  'Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963.'  "  It  Is  a  Joint  statement  by 
Uoyd  Wright  and  John  C.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.     SPARKMAN.    I     believe     Mr. 
Wright  also  made  that  statement  In  the 
course  of  a  speech. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Probably  so. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    By  the  way.  Mr 
Satterfleld  Is  another  past  president  or 
the  American  Bar  Association,  Is  he  not? 
Mr  THURMOND.    Yes.  and  he  Is  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  In  the  Nation. 

I  quote  now  from  that  joint  statement 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  Wright  and  Mr.  John  C. 
Satterfleld 


If  this  legislation  becomes  law  and  is  up- 
held by  the  courts —  ^„t,«i 

It  will,  in  fact,  extend  ^e***^  .<^??°^ 
over  businesses,  industry,  and  over  Individ- 
uals (with  a  corresponding  de8<^<=;".°°  °; 
State  power)  in  a  degree  that  exceeds  the 
total  of  such  extensions  of  power  by  au 
Judicial  decisions  and  aU  <^^^'''^^  ,^ 
tlons  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted. 


That  is  a  part  of  the  statement  they 

made.  ,     ..  ^ 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  whether 
he  agrees  that  the  bUl  Is  shot  through 
with  provisions  by  means  of  which  indi- 
viduals or  agencles-of  course,  agencies 
are  headed  by  persons— could  act  to  en- 
force such  powers,  rather  than  to  have 
that  done  through  the  processes  of  law. 
and  would  not  that  be  violative  of  the 
principle  about  which  our  people  have 
boasted  for  so  long— namely,  that  ours  is 
a  government  of  laws,  not  a  government 

°  Mt'tHURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  Is  entirely  ^^\,^,^^V' 
words,  title  n.  tiUe  IV  and  title  VH  at- 
tempt to  delegate  legislative  PO^ers  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  other  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch. 

Such  language  violates  article  J.  sta- 
tion 1.  of  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United 


States,  which  provides  that  all  legisla- 
tive powers  granted  In  the  Constitution 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Congress. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  am  thinking 
more  of  the  enforcement  of  the  powers 
that  would  be  granted  In  the  blU.  The 
bUl  provides  that  an  agency  may  make 
a  certain  determination,  or  the  Attorney 
General  may  decide  what  Is  to  be  done. 
A  person  would  decide  the  question  rath- 
er than  having  a  standard  laid  down  In 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  delegation  of 
powers  in  title  n.  titie  IV.  and  title  VH 
would  give  the  appropriate  agency  con- 
cerned. wheUier  it  be  the  Departinent 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or 

some  other  department 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

or  whatever  agency  it  Is 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  bUl  woiUd  give 
that  commission  or  agency  the  Power 
to  define  a  crime.  For  example,  a  defi- 
nition of  the  word  •■discrimination  Is 
not  contained  In  Uie  bUL  If  a  firm  defi- 
nition of  what  discrimination  Is.  Is  not 
In  the  bill,  how  would  we  know  what 
the  guidelines  would  be? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  the  very 
weakness  which  I  was  trying  to  point  out 
No  guidelines  or  standards  are  set  forth 
in  the  bill. 
Is  the  Senator  a  lawyer? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  been  an  at- 
torney since  1930. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  knew  the  Senator 
had  been  engaged  in  many  activities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  was  a  State  cir- 
cuit judge.  _       „       *       .. 
Mr     SPARKMAN.    The    Senator    Is 
correct.    I  wanted  the  record  to  show 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  Is  a  law- 
yer    I  wanted  to  ask  the  following  ques- 
tion of  him:  The  Senator  has  sat  on 
the  bench.    Suppose  an  Indictment    a 
presentment,  an  affidavit,  or  some  other 
document  under  which  a  defendant  «n 
be  charged  should  come  before  a  judge 
charging  a  person  with  discrimination. 
How  would  the  judge  decide  the  question 
of  guUt?    Putting  the  question  in  an- 
other way.  Is  it  not  required  that  to  Mi 
indictment,  a  presentment,  an  affidavit, 
or  whatever  the  charging  document  may 
be   the  specifications  must  be  set  out? 
Mr       THURMOND.    One      cardinal 
prtndple  of  criminal  law  is  that  a  crime 
must  be  definitely  defined  and  be  spedflc 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    In  the  todictment 

itself 

Mr'.  THURMOND.    And  to  the  law. 

*°5ir  SPARKMAN.  In  the  law.  of 
course-  but  the  todlctment  must  show 
the  specific  charge  to  order  that  the  ac- 
cused^W  know  of  what  crime  he  is  ac- 
cused    Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr     THURMOND.    The    todictment 
must  contain  the  elements  of  the  cnme. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    That   is   what   I 

mean.  .  , 

Mr  THURMOND.  It  must  contato 
the  intent  to  commit  tiie  crtoie  ajnd  ^ow 
that  the  act  that  the  defendant  commit- 
ted constituted  the  crime. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  How  could  an  to- 
dicunent  based  upon  the  bill  show  any 
such  thing  as  that? 
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Mr.  THXJRMOND.     It  would  be  niost 


to  show   the  elements  of 
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the 


difficult 

*^^Mr  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  why  those  who  drafted  the  iro- 
posed  legislation  gave  to  an  individual 
the  power  to  determine  the  question 
rather  than  setting  it  up  as  a  matter  or 

*Mr  THURMOND.  Probably  for  ,hat 
reason  the  provision  was  inserted  under 
which  defendants  would  not  be  given  a 
trial  by  a  jury  unless  Uie  fne/ere 
greater  than  a  certain  amount  and  the 
term  of  imprisoiunent  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  prison.  Perhaps  that 
language  was  inserted  because  the  defi- 
nition of  the  crime  is  so  indefinite,  ine 
crime  is  not  defined.  ^.,  *»i    T-«r 

Under  title  I.  title  H.  title  HI.  titl;  IV. 
and  title  VH  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is 

denied.  .    ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true. 
Mr  THURMOND.  In  other  wjrds, 
under  title  I  and  title  H.  if  the  punish- 
ment were  not  more  than  45  days  im- 
prisonment or  if  the  fine  were  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  a  defendant  would  ndt  be 
entitled  to  a  jury  trial.  Such  a  provi- 
sion is  directly  in  violation  of  the  sixth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  right  i!  one 
of  our  civil  rights,  is  it  not? 
Mr  THURMOND.  Of  course  it  i! . 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  t )  ask 
the  Senator  the  following  question:  We 
have  spoken  of  civil  rights.  Are  nc  t  the 
basic  civil  rights  of  our  country  inc  uded 
in  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution? Are  they  not  the  civil  lights 
that  our  people  insisted  upon  being  made 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  before  they 
would  agree  to  adopt  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  finest  civil 
rights  I  could  imagine  are  contair  ed  in 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  .t  was 
designed  for.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  what  it 
was  designed  for. 

In  1787.  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion some  of  the  deputies  repres<  snting 
the  13  States— actually  it  was  12  b<<:ause 
Rhode  Island  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  radicals  and  did  not  send  any  repre- 
sentatives—the lack  of  a  statemi^nt  of 
those  rights  caused  a  number  cf  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention  to  rei  use  to 
sign  the  Constitution.  They  saic .  "We 
will  not  sign  it.  It  does  not  contain  the 
rights  to  be  preserved  for  each  individual 
citizen." 

Finally,  most,  though  not  all.  bigned 
with  the  agreement  and  the  under  stand 
Ing  that  a  biU  of  rights  would  be  '--'-^"'^ 


added. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.     At   the  ver^  first 
session  of  the  Congress 

Mr.    THURMOND.    The    Senator    is 
correct     The  Bill  of  Rights  was  nothing 
but  a  bill  of  civil  rights.    The  finest  civil 
rights    in    the   world    are   the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution 
United  States.  ,      . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Are  the  prc^visions 
of  the  bill  in  accord  with  the  civi        '  ' 
laid  down  in  the  first  10  amendments  of 
the  Constitution?     Do  those  provisions 
accord  with  the  first  10  amendme^its? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  bill  whjch  has 
been  proposed? 


first    10 
of  the 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Not  at  all. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  bill 
violate  the  Constitution  In  many  differ- 
ent places?  .    ^^ 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  the  reason 
I  do  not  call  it  a  "civil  rights  bill."  I 
call  it  a  -so-called  civil  rights  bill,"  be- 
cause it  is  truly  not  a  civil  rights  bill. 
It  is  a  centralization-of-power  bill.  The 
so-called  public  accommodations  provi- 
sion is  frequently  called  an  invasion  of 
property  rights.  It  would  tell  a  man 
whom  he  should  serve  or  sell  to  on  his 
own  private  property.  That  is  an  inva- 
sion of  property  rights.  The  bill  is  not 
a  true  civil  rights  bill;  it  is  a  shift-m- 

power  bill.  ,  ,  ,., 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  go 
back  to  the  question  we  were  discussing 
a  moment  ago  relating  to  the  necessity 
of  laying  down  guidelines  or  standards 
in  the  law  itself.  Let  us  consider  the 
word  "discrimination."  We  could  use 
many  different  examples  in  the  bill.  Let 
us  consider  the  term  "discrimination. 
I  speak  of  the  necessity  of  the  specifics 
of  the  crime  being  spelled  out  in  an 
indictment.  The  Senator  has  agreed 
with  me  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Suppose  the  Sena- 
tor were  sittmg  as  a  judge  and  a  defend- 
ant were  tried  before  him  for  discrimi- 
nation. Suppose  a  jury  were  present. 
The  time  would  come  for  the  judge  to 
charge  the  jury.  How  could  the  judge 
tell  the  jury  what  "discrimination"  was? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  be  a  most 
difficult  task. 

]Mr  SPARKMAN.  Could  he  do  it  at 
all"'  No  definition  of  the  term  is  speUed 
out  in  the  bill.  The  judge  must  adhere 
to  the  law.  . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  One  judge  might 
define  the  term  in  one  way  and  another 
judge  might  define  it  in  another  way 
Perhaps  the  same  definition  would  not 
be  used  by  the  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  One 
agency  might  define  the  term  in  one  way 
and  another  agency  might  define  it  m 
another  way.  There  is  no  central  defini- 
tion in  the  bill  as  to  the  word  "discruni- 
nation"  that  would  apply  to  aU  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true,  as  I 
said  a  few  moments  ago.  that  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  trend  toward 
government  by  men  rather  than  govern- 
ment by  law? 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  what  it 
would  mean.  What  "discrimination" 
would  mean  is  not  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  it  would  tend  toward  govern- 
ment by  men.  It  would  establish  rule 
by  men  rather  than  rule  by  law.  because 
each  official  would  say  what  the  law  is 
rather  than  the  law  books  saying  what 

it  is. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Would  that  not  be 
contrai-y  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence 
and  ideas  of  justice? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. . , 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  has  asked 
some    very    pertinent   and    penetrating 


questions  that  I  think  will  be  helpful  to 
anyone  who  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
Record,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  how  non- 
sensical, unconstitutional,  impractical, 
and  unrealistic  the  bill  is. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  under  the  same  conditions 
previously  agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr   THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  abide  by  the 
rule  and  ask  questions.  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  a  few  moments  ago  he 
mentioned  title  I.  which  relates  to  vot- 
ing rights. 

Mr.    THURMOND.     The    Senator    is 

correct.  ^  ^^  ^ 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  that  rep- 
resent a  taking  away  of  rights  from  the 
States,  as  defined  in  article  I,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution? 

Mr    THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  defines  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  States  to  set  the  quali- 
fications of  voters. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Article  I,  section 
2,  provides  for  the  qualifications  of 
voters.    That  article  reads  that: 


The  electors — 

Which  means  the  voters — 
in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

That  means  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  adopted  the  qualifica- 
tions which  are  used  for  voting  In  State 
elections.  This  provides  for  the  same 
qualifications  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  re- 
calls does  he  not,  that  amendment  17 
which  was  adopted  about  1913.  provided 
for  the  direct  election  of  Senators? 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  would  turn  to  that  amendment 
and  see  what  It  provides  about  electors 

Mr.  THURMOND.    It  is  the  Identical 

wording.  .^  , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    It  repeats  it  word 

for  word,  does  It  not? 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  Is  correct. 
It  has  Incorporated  article  I,  section  2. 
It  Is  the  Identical  wording.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  read  that. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  read  It.  It  Is  the  identical 
wording. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  repeats  the  lan- 
guage, word  for  word. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Some  people  may 
argue  that  the  14th  amendment  had  an 
effect  on  it.  but  the  17th  amendment  was 
adopted  long  after  the  14th  amendment, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
The  17th  amendment  was  adopted  in 
1913  The  primary  purpose  of  it  was  to 
provide  that  U.S.  Senators  should  be 
elected  by  the  people,  rather  than  by  the 


State  legislatures.  By  doing  so.  they 
specifically  reincorporated  the  same 
qualifications  with  reference  to  voters, 
in  other  words,  a  man  who  is  entitled  to 
vote  in  elections  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature  is  entitled 
to  vote  for  Senators  in  Federal  elections. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  19th  amend- 
ment dealt  with  the  subject  of  women 
suffrage.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Women  suffrage 
was  the  subject  of  the  19th  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  was  that 
amendment  adopted? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    In  1920. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  consisted  of  a 
change  In  the  qualifications  of  voters  so 
far  as  some  States  were  concerned.    Is 

that  true? 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  How  was  the  mat- 
ter handled?  Was  it  handled  through 
congressional  enactment,  such  as  Is  pro- 
posed In  this  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  handled  by 
means  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  the  basic  law  of  the  land. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal  Government  had 
no  right  to  do  anything  with  regard  to 
qualifications  of  voters.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  Is  absolutely 

correct.  ,      „       . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  poll  tax  amendment? 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  poll  tax 
amendment  Is  the  24th  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  amendment 
was  adopted  when?  ^     ^  j 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  was  adopted 
this  year,  after  Congress  had  refused  for 
20  years  to  pass  a  law  repealing  the  poll 
tax  as  a  requisite  for  voting. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  the  most  re- 
cent expression  of  Congress? 

Mr  THURMOND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  that  act  of 
Congress  not  likewise  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  only  way  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  modify  the  qualifications 
of  voters  was  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  not  by  congressional  enact- 
ment? 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
If  the  proponents  of  this  bill  feel  that  a 
sixth  grade  education  should  be  the  na- 
tionwide qualification.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  qualifications  as  they  now  are  for  peo- 
ple who  vote  m  State  elections,  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  amended  to  that  ef- 
fect   An  amendment  should  be  proposed 

and  submitted  to   the  people  on  that 

point. 

That  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it.  if  it  is 
to  be  done.  Personally.  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter to  leave  It  as  it  is  now.  It  is  now 
provided  that  persons  may  vote  In  Fed- 
eral elections  If  they  are  qualified  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  which,  of 
course,  means  the  State  House  of  Repre- 

S8nt3,t(iVGS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  ratification  of 
the  24th  amendment,  which  was  the  poll 
tax  amendment,  did  not  occur  until  this 
year.  1964. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
beUeve.  on  the  basis  of  this  discussion  of 
the  actions  that  Congress  Itself  has  taken 
m  the  past,  the  various  expressions  In 
the  original  Constitution  itself,  and  in 
the  amendments  thereto,  that  Coiigress 
has  any  power  whatsoever  to  enact  legis- 
lation modifying  the  qualifications  of 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  wording  In  the  original  Constitu- 
tion Is  so  plain  that  anyone  who  can  read 
ought  to  be  able  to  understand  It.  In 
addition,  by  means  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted  since  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution,  the  proce- 
dures we  have  used  in  that  respect  are 
clear  precedents  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  adopted  In  this 
Instance  if  what  the  proponents  favor  Is 
to  be  made  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor   I  agree  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  thank  the  able 

Senator. 

Mr   President.  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed very  briefly  one  of  the  more  In- 
iquitous provisions  of  H.R.  7152,  the  so- 
called    public    accommodations    provi- 
sion embodied  In  title  II  of  that  measure. 
I  say    "one  of  the  more  Iniquitous"  be- 
cause' I  believe  it  Is  impossible  to  cate- 
gorically assess  the  relative  degree  of 
malevolence  which  should  be  assigned 
to  any  particular  provision  of   the   U 
titles  of  the  measure.     What  is  to  be 
feared  ultimately  Is  the  cumulative  effect 
of  this  package  of  political  power  and  it 
therefore  serves  no  useful  purpose   to 
quibble  over  banalities. 

In  my  previous  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject I  discussed  the  fact  that  In  the  past 
legislation  of  this  type— any  so-called 
civil  rights  bill— has  been  based  primarily 
upon  either  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
13th    14th.  or  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.    However,  the  present  at- 
tempt to  "enact"— If   that  Is  not   too 
graceful  a  word  to  use.  considering  the 
manipulations   and   maneuverings   sur- 
rounding the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal—the pending  proposal  is  a  novel 
and    highly     questionable    proceeding. 
Never   before  has   Congress   envisioned 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
as  an  appropriate  basis  for  the  enactment 
of  any  so-called  civil  rights  bUl. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  pre- 
viously presented  show  beyond  question 
that  title  n  of  H.R.  7152  can  find  no  con- 
stitutional basis  m  the  14th  amendment. 
Briefly,  the  numerous  court  decisions  on 
this  subiect  tmiformly  hold  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment  have  no 
application  to  private  action,  but  relate 
solely  to  State  action.    The  proponents 
of  title  n  pay  only  llpservice  to  these 
holdings,  and  contend  that  the  concept  of 
State  action  under  the  14th  amendment 
is  limited  by  the  definition  of  that  term 
m  H.R.  7152.     The  proponents  further 
contend  that : 

The  bill  would  utilize  the  14th  amendment 
in  title  n  only  when  discrimination  Is  car- 
ried on  under  color  of  law,  or  under  color  of 
any  custom  or  usage  required  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision,  or  Is  required  or  en- 
forced by  action  of  officials  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision.  Thus.  State  action 
would  be  a  basis  for  Injunction  under  title 
n  only  m  those  Instances  where  the  State  or 


political  subdivision  affirmatively  acte  to  pre- 
serve or  institute  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion This  is  because  in  each  instance  the 
State  political  subdivision,  or  officials  there- 
of must  "require"  or  "enforce"  such  prac- 
tices. 


These  contentions  might  seem  to  have 
some  reason  behind  them  on  first  glance 
to  those  who  are  unfamiUar  with  the 
prior  decisions  of  the  courts  or  have  not 
taken  the  time  to  look  into  the  existing 
state  of  circumstances  as  fully  as  they 
should.    On  careful  scrutiny,  however.  It 
Is  revealed  that  the  legal  reasoning  upon 
which  they  are  based  is  completely  un- 
sound.   First:  as  far  back  as  1883.  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases 
held  that  the  14th  amendment  was  self- 
executing  and  required  no  ancillary  legis- 
lation in  order  to  make  it  applicable  to 
any    existing    state    of    circumstances. 
This  holding  has   been  reaffirmed   re- 
peatedly, the  latest  case  to  so  hold  being 
Peterson  against  the  City  of  Greenville 
which  was  decided  on  May  20,  1963. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
were  Intellectually  honest  with  them- 
selves and  with  those  groups  who  are  the 
principal  backers  of  this  legislation,  they 
would  be  forced  to  admit  that  this  legis- 
lation is  unnecessary  Insofar  as  It  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  any  mandate  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr  President,  the  only  relation  which 
this  bill  can  have  to  State  action  under 
the   14th  amendment  is  in  connection 
with  the  licensing  powers  of  the  States 
and   the    political    subdivisions    of    the 
States.     I  have  already  discussed   this 
point  in  some  detail.    Even  the  most  ar- 
dent supporters  of  tlUe  H  of  H.R.  7152 
recognize  that  this  Is  a  very  tenuous  ar- 
gument to  advance  In  support  of  this 
provision.    It  will  suffice  at  this  point  to 
repeat   the   comment  of  Prof.  Herbert. 
Wechler.  Harian  Fiske  Stone,  professor 
of  constitutional  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   In  answer  to  this  argument,  he 
said: 

One  need  not  be  a  lawyer  to  perceive  that 
the  fact  that  a  State  requires  a  lunchroom 
to  obtain  a  license  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  public  health  does  not  make  the  lunch- 
room a  State  agency.  Are  all  private  corpo- 
rations to  be  viewed  as  organs  of  the  State 
because  their  corporate  existence  is  con- 
ferred by  their  State  charters?  It  puts  the 
matter  with  excessive  charity  to  say  «iat 
this  Is  a  submission  which  is  most  unlikely 
to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  and  what 
is  more  Important,  should  not  do  so.  In  the 
entire  history  of  the  judicial  Interpretation 
of  the  14th  amendment,  only  Justice  Douglas 
has  accorded  the  position  color  of  support  in 
an  opinion. 

Calm  reflection  and  the  extension  of 
this  logic  will  reveal  how  far  afield  this 
tortuous  method  of  finding  State  action 
will  lead.    State  erovemments.  either  di- 
rectly or  through  a  municipal  or  county 
governmental    subdivision,    usually    re- 
quire that  dogs  be  licensed.    The  regu- 
lation of  the  canine  population  generally 
Is  considered  necessary  for  the  healUi. 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Uie 
State.    Yet  who  would  contend  that  this 
act  of  licensing  on  the  part  of  the  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
enhances  a  dog  with  any  semblance  of 
State  authority?    Who  would  argue  that 
a  master  walking  his  dog  is  tantamount 
to  State  action?    However,  this  analogy 
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Is  no  more  absurd  than  the  suggesilon 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  comer  dtug- 
store  or  the  local  tourist  home  is  carry- 
ing on  SUte  business  and  is,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  full  force  and  effect  ofl  the 
14th  amendment  merely  because  he '  has 
previously  obtained  a  license  to  do  so. 
S   1732  and  Utle  U  of  H.R.  7152  seeHs  to 
find   State   action  by   concluding   that 
where  the  State,  through  routine  licens- 
ing  permits  the  owner  of  a  business  to 
conduct  his  business  free  of  restraints 
other  than  those  imposed  for  healOi  or 
safety  reasons,  the  State  is  encouraging, 
fostering,   and   toleraUn«  the  way   the 
proprietor    conducts    his    business.    In 
actuality,  the  States  are  doing  ex$cUy 
what    the    14th    amendment    requires. 
They  are  remaining  completely  neqtral. 
In  some   instances,  the  courts  have 
found  that  discrimination  by  a  business 
with  a  franchise— an  exclusive  permit 
from  the  State  to  operate   a  business 
affected  with  a  substantial  public  Inter- 
est: that  is.  a  public  utility— Is  prohibited 
by  the  14th  amendment.    However,  to 
find   State  discriminatory   action  In   a 
State's  refusal  to  intermeddle  in  the i  con- 
duct of  a  privately  owned  business  is 
stretching  the  thread  of  logic  beyortd  all 
reasonable  bounds.    If  such  action  by 
Individual    businessmen    can    now    be 
reached  under  the  14th  amendmenti  why 
have  not  the  courts  stricken  It  down  pre- 
viously?   This    novel    theory    of    ptate 
action  was  summarily  rejected  inWU- 
liams  against  Howard  Johnson's  r*tau- 
rant^ibid.     In   that   case   the   Ft)urth 
areuit  Court  of  Appeals  sUted:     j 

Tbls  argxunent  falls  to  observe  thte  Im- 
portant distinction  between  actlvltlei  that 
are  required  by  the  State  and  those Jwhlch 
are  carried  out  by  voluntary  choice  andl  with- 
out compulsion  bv  the  people  of  the'  State 
In  accordance  with  their  own  deslr<is  and 
social  practices.  Unlesa  these  actlo^  are 
performed  In  obedience  to  some  ppsltlve 
provision  of  State  law.  they  do  not  ftimlsh 
a  basis  for  the  pending  complaint, 
cense  laws  do  not  fill  the  void.  • 
(licensing)  statute  Is  obviously  deel 
protect  the  health  of  the  communl 
It  does  not  authorize  State  officials 
trol  the  management  of  the  buslnes*  or  to 
dictate  what  persons  shall  be  servedL  The 
customs  of  the  people  of  a  State  do  n^t  con- 
stitute State  action  within  the  prohjlbltlon 
of  the  14th  amendment  (268  P.  2d  84!7-848). 

To  contend  that  the  14th  amendment 
places  an  affirmative  burden  ubon  a 
State  to  police  private  business  'estab- 
lishments according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Federal  Government  can  fijid  no 
backing  in  either  logic  or  the  law.  jUnder 
no  valid  Interpretation  of  tha  14th 
amendment  can  any  so-called  public  ac- 
commodations measure  be  constitution- 
ally upheld.  J 

Repeated  assertions  have  been  made 
that  constitutional  authority  f0r  this 
type  proposal  can  be  found  in  tHe  13th 
amendment.  Both  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral 
in  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
testified  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee that  S.  1732  would  be  constitutional 
on  the  basis  of  the  13th  amendment. 
Even  though  neither  the  preamble  to  the 
bill  nor  the  bill  itself  cites  the  13th 
amendment  as  constitutional  aujthority. 
the  misplaced  reliance  on  this  ^end- 
ment  should  not  go  unanswered. 
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The  13th  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

SBC  2  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

In  characterizing  this  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Attorney  General  said: 

I  think,  under  the  13th  amendment,  which 
deals  with  servitude  and  freedom  of  the 
slaves  that  Involved  in  all  of  that  were  all 
the  rights.  prlvUeges.  ImmunlUes.  When 
the  13th  amendment  was  written.  It  Involved 
granting  to  the  Negroes  all  the  privileges. 
rights,  and  Immunltlee  of  all  the  other 
citizens. 


Had  this  been  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  13th  amendment,  and  we 
must  at  least  assume   that  they  were 
aware  of  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  it 
hardly   seems    Ukely    that   they   would 
have  included   the  privileges   and   im- 
munities clause  in  the  14th  amendment. 
If  they  had  understood  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  mean  what  the  present  Attorney 
General  says  that  it  means,  then  they 
certainly  would  have  considered  the  in- 
clusion  of   the   same   provision   in  the 
14th  amendment  to  have  been  redundant 
and  unnecessary.    It  seems  more  logical 
that  the  framers  of  the  amendment  were 
quite  well  aware  of  what  they  were  at- 
tempting to  do— abolish  the  legal  insti- 
tution of  slavery  and  all  other  forms  of 
involuntary  servitude  imposed  by  law 

In  answer  to  a  question  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 
Burke  Marshall,  said  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment: 


tended  some  InstltuUon.  via.,  custom,  etc..  of 
that  sort,  and  not  primarily  mere  scattered 
trespasses  against  liberty  committed  by  pri- 
vate persons,  yet,  considering  what  must  be 
the  social  tendency  In  at  least  large  parts  of 
the  country.  It  Is  'appropriate  legislation' 
against  such  an  Institution  to  forbid  any 
action  by  private  persons  which  in  the  light 
of  our  history  may  reasonably  be  appre- 
hended to  tend,  on  account  of  Its  being  Inci- 
dental to  quasi  public  occupations,  to  create 
an  Institution. 

Even  though  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  cited  the  CivU  Rights  Cases  in 
support  of  his  argument.  In  reality  the 
Court  In  that  case  completely  rejected 
the  entire  proposition.  In  speaking  of 
the  13th  amendment,  the  Court  said: 

This  amendment,  as  well  as  the  14th.  is 
undoubtedly  self-executing  without  any 
ancillary  legislation,  so  far  as  Its  terms  are 
applicable  to  any  existing  state  of  circum- 
stances. 

As  to  the  soundness  of  the  argument 
that  the  13th  amendment  was  constitu- 
tional authority  for  the  congressional 
enactment  in  question,  the  Court  posed 
this  question  and  answer: 

Can  the  act  of  a  mere  individual,  the 
owner  of  the  Inn.  the  public  conveyance  or 
place  of  amusement,  refusing  the  accom- 
modation, be  jusUy  regarded  as  Imposing  any 
badge  of  slavery  or  servitude  upon  the  ap- 
plicant •  •  •?  After  giving  to  these  ques- 
tions all  the  consideration  which  their  im- 
portance demands,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  an  act  of  refusal  has 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery  or  Involuntary 
servitude.  •  •  •  It  would  be  running  the 
slavery  argximent  into  the  ground  to  make  It 
apply  to  every  act  of  discrimination  which  a 
person  may  see  nt  to  make  as  to  the  guests 
he  will  entertain,  or  as  to  the  people  he  will 
take  into  his  coach  or  cab.  or  car.  or  admit 
to  his  concert  or  theater,  or  deal  with  in 
other  matters  of  Intercourse  or  business. 


is  less  obvious  than  In  the  South,  all  public 
accommodations  are  by  no  means  fully  avaU- 
fxble. 


The  13th  amendment  abolished  slavery  and 
It  also  gave  Congress  the  power  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  achieve  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  Now.  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  ClvU  Rights  Cases.  In  the  majority 
opinion,  said  they  believed  that  that  gave 
Congress  the  power,  not  only  to  enact  legis- 
lation against  the  InstltuUon  of  slavery  Itself. 
as  such  but  against  the  badges,  the  remain- 
ing badges,  left  over  from  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  One  of  the  badges,  one  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Institution  of  slavery, 
based  on  race  In  this  covmtry.  was  the  denial 
of  access  to  these  places  covered  by  this  bill. 
So  that  is  why  I  think  the  13th  amendment 
positively  gives  the  Congress  power  to  move 
In  this  area. 

It  is  true  that  this  argument  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  peti- 
tioners in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  but 
there  Is  no  more  validity  to  it  now  than 
the  Court  conceded  to  it  in  the  opinion 
handed  down  in  1883.    The  brief  of  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  in 
arguing  for  the  constitutionaUty  of  that 
measure,  which  was  in  many  respects 
identical  to  these  proposals  now  before 
the  Senate  contained  these  paragraphs: 
The  13  th  amendment  forbids  all  sorts  of 
involuntary  personal  servitude  except  penal, 
as  to  all  sorts  of  men.  the  word  servitude 
taking  some  color  from  the  historical  fact 
that  the  United  States  were  then  engaged  In 
dealing  with  African  slavery,  as  well  as  from 
the  signification  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments   which  must  be  construed  as  advanc- 
ing constitutional  rights  previously  existing. 
Granting  that  by  Involuntary  servitude,  as 
prohibited   In   the   13th  amendment.  1b  in- 


The  date  of  this  decision  must  be  kept 
in  mind  at  this  point.  This  decision  was 
handed  down  in  1883.  less  than  two 
decades  after  the  purported  abolition  of 
the  institution  of  slavery,  and  even  less 
time  than  that  since  the  adoption  of  tiie 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments.  All 
of  these  occurrences  were  within  the  life- 
time of  all  the  Justices  participating  in 
the  decision,  and  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  purposes  of  the  amendments  can 
be  attributed  to  them.  These  Justices 
none  of  whom  came  from  the  South,  did 
not  suffer  from  the  distortion  of  meaning 
which  frequently  comes  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

On   numerous   occasions    during    the 
hearings  before  the  Senate   Commerce 
Committee,  statements  were  made  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  not  the  South  alone  that 
is  guilty  of  the  discrimination  which  is  so 
roundly  condemned.    The  Assistant  At- 
torney  General  Usted  several   cities  in 
which  demonstrations  have  occurred  pro- 
testing what  he  called  'this  kind  of  dis- 
crimination."   Included  in  the  Ust  were 
such  cities  as  Sacramento.  Calif.;  Stam- 
ford. Conn.;  Chicago,  111.;  Des  Moines, 
Iowa-    Englewood,    N.J.;    Philadelphia. 
Pa  •  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  Detroit,  and  Grosse 
Point,  Mich.;  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Beloit. 
Wis    The  then  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  stated. 
Even  in  the  North.  Midwest,  and  the  Par 
West,  where  the  denial  of  equal  treatment 


Are  we  to  believe  by  these  statements 
that  the  treatment  that  has  been  and  is 
being  demonstiated  against  Is  a  vestige 
of  slavery  which  the  framers  of  the  13th 
amendment  intended  to  abolish?  In 
these  areas  which  have  never  known 
slavery.  I  hardly  think  this  an  applicable 
argument.  Yet.  If  this  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment as  It  applies  to  the  South,  why  Is 
It  not  equally  applicable  to  other  areas  of 
the  country? 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  several  times  made  the  statement 
that  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  is  not 
unique  to  the  United  States,  but  may  be 
found  in  many  other  countries.  Spe- 
cifically, he  stated: 

I  think  there  have  been  tensions  where 
different  groups  that  are  different  In  any 
important  respect  live  side  by  side.  I  think 
that  has  been  a  general  experience  of 
mankind. 

Although  it  is  true  that  slavery  has 
existed  in  many  other  countries,  it 
hardly  seems  likely  that  this  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race  in  other  coun- 
tries can  be  characterized  as  a  badge  of 
slavery. 

Granting  that  slavery  as  an  Institu- 
tion authorized  by  law  no  longer  exists 
by  virtue  of  the  13th  amendment,  the 
amendment  still  has  a  very  pertinent 
application  to  S.   1732  and  titie  H  of 
H  R  7152     Not  only  did  the  amendment 
abolish  slavery,  but  it  prohibited  from 
that  day  forward  "involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  where- 
of the  party  shaU  have  been  duly  con- 
victed."   Neither  S.  1732  nor  title  H  of 
H  R  7152  is  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal 
statute,  although  an  individual  who  did 
not  conform   to  the   dictates   of   their 
provisions  could,   and  probably   would, 
end  up  in  jail.    However,  the  legal  re- 
course provided  in  the  bills  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  civil  proceeding  in  equity. 
Since  there  would  be  no  crime  involved 
in  violating  the  provisions  of  S.  1732  or 
title  n  of  H.R.  7152,  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional basis  for  the  involuntary  servi- 
tude  which   either  of   these   measures 
would  establish  by  law.    Make  no  mis- 
take, both  of  these  measures  authorize, 
even  necessitate.  Involuntary  servitude. 
The  Attorney  General  has  admitted,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  for  any  individual  to 
demand  service  in  the  purely  private 
establishments  which  would  be  covered. 
There  does  now  exist  a  right  of  owner- 
ship of  private  property,  however,  and 
the  cases  clearly  indicate  to  what  extent 
an  Individual  may  be  "irrational,  arbi- 
trary capricious,  even  unjust  in  his  per- 
sonal relations"  and  still  be  free  from 
arbitrary    governmental    interference — 
Peterson  v.  City  of  Greenville  (373  U.S. 
244,  1963).  , 

The  public  accommodations  proposals 
give  legal  sanction  to  a  totally  new  and 
dangerous  principle.  It  constricts  the 
personal  and  property  rights  of  all  Amer- 
ican individuals  in  an  attempt  to  create 
a  privilege  for  the  favored  few.    Those 


who  would  patronize  these  private  es- 
tablishments would  retain  their  right  to 
pick  and  choose  among  the  many.  How- 
ever the  counterbalancing  right,  the 
right  to  pick  and  choose  one's  customers 
would  forever  be  done  away  with.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  is  just  as  much 
a  personal  right  as  a  property  right.  Who 
can  deny  that  this  amounts  to  "invol- 
untary servitude." 

The  unconstitutionality  of  so-callea 
antidiscrimination  laws  which  compel 
one  person  to  serve  another  was  pointed 
out  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  a  Wash- 
ington State  case.  Browning  v.  Slenderel- 
ZaSi/stem(54  Wash.  2d  440, 1959).  Judge 
Joseph  H.  Mallery  correcUy  recognized 
the  conflict  between  legislation  of  this 
nature  and  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  Of  the  13th  amendment. 
Judge  Mallery  stated : 

It   provides,    Inter   alia:    "Neither   slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  •    •   •  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States   •    •   •"     Negroes 
should    be   familiar   with   this   amendment. 
Since  Its  passage,  they  have  not  been  com- 
pelled to  serve  any  man  agalnet  their  will. 
When  a  white  woman  Is  compelled  against 
her  win  to  give  a  Negress  a  Swedish  mas- 
sage that  too  IB  Involuntary  servitude  •  •  • . 
Through    what   an   arc    the   pendulum    of 
Negro  rights  has  swung  since  the  extreme 
position  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.     Those 
rights  reached  dead  center  when  the   13th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  abol- 
ished  the  ancient  wrong  of  Negro  slavery. 
This  court  has  now  swung  to  the  opposite 
extreme  In  its  opinion  subjecting  white  peo- 
ple to  "Involuntary  servitude"  to  Negroes. 

A  most  scholarly  and  fully  documented 
legal  brief  on  this  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  was  filed  for  the  record  during 
the  hearings  on  8.  1732  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  This  brief 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Avlns.  the 
well-known  legal  writer  and  a  former 
associate  professor  of  the  constitutional 
law  at  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law. 
This  work  is  entitled  "Freedom  of  Choice 
in  Personal  Service  Occupations:  13th 
Amendment  Limitations  on  Antl-Dis- 
criminatlon  Legislation."  and  I  beUeve 
that  it  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  this  entire  body.  For  that  reason,  I 
shall  read  it  at  this  time : 

1.    ANTIDISCKIMINATION    LEGISLATION    IK 
PERSONAL  SEE  VICES 

A  majority  of  the  States  now  have  laws 
forbidding  discrimination  based  on  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  in  places  of 
public  accommodation.  While  statutory  def- 
initions vary  widely,  most  States  include  in 
the  definition  of  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion one  or  more  forms  of  personal  service 
occupation.  Probably  the  personal  serv- 
ice most  often  singled  out  is  barberlng  al- 
though a  number  of  statutes  have  been 
broadened   to   Include   almost  every  service 

^CasM  in^the  courts  involving  antidiscrimi- 
nation legislation  as  applied  to  personal 
service  occupations  have  been  few^d  far 
between.  Several  cases  have  «««?pted  8u<*i 
occupations  from  the  scope  of  the  statute 
by  strict  construction,  but  others  have  in- 
eluded  them  within  the  ambit  of  Uie  law^ 
However  as  already  noted,  the  lengthening 
statutory  lists  of  occupations  or  tbe  sweep- 
ing statutory  terminology  no  doubt  includes 
such  occupations  In  an  increa8^g  number  of 

^"sSe  commission  Against  DiscHmination 
V  Mustachio  is  a  typical  case  involving  a 
barbershop.  There,  the  commission  found 
tSt  respondent  had  attempted  to  dlacour- 


age  Negro  patronage  of  his  barbershop  by 
pLtlng  a  Sign  saying:  "Kinky  Hatrcut-»5 
and  by  attempting  to  charge  a  Negro  that 
price,   which  the  commission   found  was   a 
"prohibitive  price  far  in  excew  of  respond- 
ent's usual  charge  for  cutting  a  white  per- 
son's hair."     It  ordered.  Inter  alia,  that  the 
respondent  barber  write  to  the  complalna.nt 
"offering  to  cut  her  son's  hair  at  the  regular 
rate   charged   by   respondent   for   cutting   a 
white  person's   hair."     It  also  ordered  him 
to  "furnUh  to  Negro  ctutomers  services  of 
the  same  quality  as  those  furnUhed  to  white 
customers  and  at  the  same  rates." 

The  intent  of  this  order  Is  clear.  It  re- 
quires the  respondent,  a  barber,  to  work  for 
a  person  and  a  group  of  persons  who  he 
clearly  does  not  want  to  work  for.  upon  p^ 
of  imprisonment  If  he  refuses  to  do  so.  He 
is  thus  required  to  serve.  Involuntary,  the 
complainant  and  other  Negro  appllcanU. 

A   statute    which   requires   one   person    to 
render   Involuntary   service   to  another   im- 
mediately raises  the  question  of  Its  constitu- 
tionality under  the  13th  amendment.     Sur- 
prisingly, with  the  exception  of  one  brtef  dis- 
cussion In  a  dissenting  opinion,  no  case  has 
ever  discussed  this  question.     Altho\igh  there 
are  a  number  of  cases  which  have  held  anti- 
discrimination     legislation      consUtutlonal 
under  the  14th  amendment,  no  decision  has 
dealt  virlth  this  matter  vmder  the  far  more 
specific  provisions  of  the  13th  amendment. 
Yet  the  13th  amendment  would  seem  to 
apply   far  more  dU-ectly   to  antidiscrimina- 
tion legislation  In  the  rendition  of  personal 
services.     Whatever   the   vague  contours   of 
the  phrase:  "nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  •    '   *  liberty  or  property,  without 
due   process  of  law  "    as  fovmd  In  the  14th 
amendment  may  mean,  the  13th  amendment 
is   quite  Epeclflc:    "Neither  slavery   nor   In- 
voluntary servitude  •   •   *  shall  exist  within 
the    United    States."     This    article    will    ex- 
plore the  meaning  of  the  term  "Involuntary 
servitude."    and  Its  application  to  personal 
service  occupations. 

2.    PRE-CIVIL  WAR  PROVISIONB  IN   THI 
NOHTHWESPT 

The  words  "Involvmtary  servitude"  flrrt 
appear  In  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 
The  relevant  provision  Is  as  follows:  "There 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary 
servitude  In  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than 
In  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  dvdy  convicted." 

As  each  of  the  areas  of  the  teh-itory 
emerged  Into  a  State,  it  copied  this  provi- 
sion into  Its  State  constitution  In  very 
similar  language.  Thus,  the  provision  Is 
found  In  the  pre-Civil  War  constitutions  of 
Ohio    Indiana,  nilnola,  and  Michigan. 

The  Ohio  Constitution  of  1802  contained 
an  additional  provision  immediately  beneath 
the  wording  from  the  Northwest  Ordinance. 
It  stated : 

"Nor  shall  any  person,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  21  years,  or  female  person  arrived  at  the 
age  of  18  years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person  as 
a  servant,  under  the  pretense  of  Indenture 
or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  shall  enter 
Into  such  Indentvire  while  In  a  state  of  per- 
fect freedom,  and  on  a  condition  of  a  bona 
fide  consideration  received  or  to  be  received 
for  their  service,  except  as  before  excepted. 
Nor  shall  any  Indenture  of  any  Negro  or 
mulatto  hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of 
the  State,  or  11  made  in  a  State  where  the 
term  of  service  exceeds  1  year,  be  of  the  least 
validity,  except  those  given  in  the  case  of 
apprenticeships." 

This  provision,  copied  into  the  mino^ 
Constitution  In  almost  Identical  language,  is 
of  considerable  significance.  Not  only  doea 
this  provision  contain  the  typical  require- 
ment that  contracts  of  service  be  by,|i"*"^- 
ture  to  bind  the  servant,  but  In  addition  it 
requires  that  contracts  of  service  be  volun- 
tarily entered  Into  and  for  a  valuaWe  con- 
sideraUon.  As  further  protection  for  Ne- 
groes, except  in  the  c«»  of  minors  whose 
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apprenticeship  was  automatically 
than  1  year,  the  maximum  period  permitted 
for  contracts  of  personal  service  was  a  y^. 
Thus  the  provision  sought  to  assure  by 
variety  of  safeguards,  that  labor  contracts 
were  made  In  a  perfectly  voluntary  fashldn 
and  without  coercion  or  Imposition  of 

''^TVo  decisions  Interpreting  the  foregoing 
provisions     are      of      particular      note      m 
Phoebe  V.  Jay.  the  Illinois   Supreme  ( 
had  before  it  a  statute  which  permitted 
owner  of  a  slave  over  15  years  old  to  h 
the  slave  Into  Illinois,  upon  condition 
he   and   the   slave    should   come   before 
court   clerk   and   agree   upon   the   terms 
years   which   the   Negro   or   mulatto   wo 
work    for    him.      However,   the   statute 
provided  that  if  the  Negro  or  mulatto 
fused   to  agree  to  work  for  his  owner 
latter  may  take  him  back  into  slave  t 
torv     The  court  held  that  this  statute 
lated  the  Northwest  Ordinance^     It  said 
"Nothing  can  be   conceived   farther   fr 
the  truth,  than  the  Idea  that  there  could 
a  voluntary  contract  between  the  Negro 
his  master.     The  law  authorizes  his  m 
to  bring  his  slave  here,  and  take  him 
the  clerk,  and  If  the  Negro  will  not  agree 
the   terms   proposed    by   the   master,   he 
authorized    to   remove    him   to   his   oriel 
place  of  servitude.    I  conceive  that  it 
be    an   insult   to   commonsense   to   c^ 
that  the  Ne-ro.  under  the  circumstances 
which  he  was  placed,  had  any  free  ager 
The  onlv  choice  given  him  was  a  choice 
evils      On  either  hand,  servitude  was  to 
his  lot.    The  terms  proposed  were,  slavery 
a  period  of  years,  generally  extending  hev 
the  probable  duration  of  his  life,  or  a 
to  perpetual  slavery  In  the  place  from 
he   was  brought.     The  Indenturing   waa 
effect  on  Involuntary  servitude  for  a  per 
of  years,  and  was  void,  being  In  vlolatlor 
the  ordinance  " 

In  re  Clark  Is  even  stronger.    In  that 
it  was  undisputed  that   the  petitioner 
freely  and  voluntarily  entered  into  a 
tract   to   ?erve  her  master  as   a  hc'^" 
Later,  she  changed  her  mind,  and 
an  action  for  habeas  corpus  to  free 
from  her  master's  service.     Notwlthstancl 
the  clear  fact  that  she  had  Initially  en    - 
into  the   contract   voluntarily,   the  In- 
Supreme  Court  held  that:   "The  fact 
is   that  the  appellant  Is  In  a  state  of^ 
untary  servitude;  and  we  are  bound  by 
Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
to  discharge  her  therefrom." 

First  It  might  be  noted  that  the  court 
regarded    the    fact   that   the   petitioner 
colored,  and  decided  the  case  on  general 
clples.     It  went  on  to  point  out  that 
pulsion  by  law  for  the  performance  of 
sonal    service    was    degrading.      It    st_^ 
"Many  covenants,  the  breaches  of  whlct 
only    remunerated    in    damages,    mlghl 
specifically  performed,  either  by  a  third  ^ 
son  at  a  distance  from  the  adversary.  ( 
a  short  space  of  time.     But  a  covenan 
service,   if   performed   at   all.   must   be 
formed  under   the   eye  of  the   master; 
might    as  In  the  case  before  us,  require 
number  of  years.     Such   a   performance 
enforced  by  law.  would  produce  a  «tj.ti. 
servitude  as  degrading  and  demora 
its    consequences,    as    a    state    of 
slavery  and  if  enforced  under  a  g( 
like    ovu^.    which    acknowledges    a    perfonal 
equality,  would  be  productive  of  a 
feeling  more  discordant  and  IrrlUting 
slavery  Itaelf." 

Moreover,    the    court     pointed    out 
whenever  a  court  compelled  a  person  tc 
form  service,  -the  losing  party  feels  n, 
fled    and    degraded    in    being    compelKd 
perform  for  the  other  what  he  had  previous 
refused,    and    the    more    especially    if 
performance   will    place    him    frequen 
the  presence  or  under  the  direction 
adversary  ■    Thus,  "if  a  man.  contracting 
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labor  for  another  day.  a  month,  a  year,  or  a 
series  of  years,  were  •  •  *  compelled  to  per- 
form the  labor.  It  would  •  *  •  produce  in 
their  performance  a  sUte  of  domination  in 
the  one  party,  and  abject  humiliation  in  the 
other  •  •  •.  A  state  of  servitude  thus  pro- 
duced, either  by  direct  or  permissive  coer- 
cion, would  not  be  considered  voluntary 
either  in  fact  or  In  law." 

Prom  the  above  two  cases.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  words,  "Involuntary  servitude."  as 
found  m  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  and  In- 
corporated into  the  State  constitutions  of 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  have 
their  ordinary  and  natural  meaning.  They 
mean  service  or  labor  which  is,  at  all  times 
performed  voluntarily,  and  without  any  legal 
or  other  compulsion.  The  agreement  to 
serve  must  be  entered  Into  without  coercion, 
and  must  be  carried  out  without  coercion. 
The  provision.  In  short,  banned  any  sanc- 
tions which  compelled  one  person  to  work 
for  another,  for  however  short  a  period  of 
time. 
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3.    THE   PASSAGE    OF   THE    13TH    AMENDMENT 

The  earliest  bill  to  abolish  "Involuntary 
servitude."  passed  by  Congress  during  the 
Civil  War  period,  was  an  act  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  abolished  slavery 
in  the  District.  This  bill  provided  that 
•neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  hereafter  exist  In 
the  said  District."  These  words  were  substi- 
tuted for  "subjection  to  service  or  labor  pro- 
ceeding from  such  cause  [i.e..  by  reason  of 
African  descent)  shall  not  hereafter  exist  In 
said  District." 

Senator  Ira  Harris,  of  New  York,  offered 
the   criticism    that    the   bill   provided   that 
"  'neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude 
shall   exist  here,   as  though  they  were   two 
distinct  things.     I   suppose,  but  I   am   not 
sure  about  It.  that  up  to  this  time,  the  term 
'slavery'  has  not  been  Introduced  into  the 
legislation  of  the  country."     Senator  Lot  M. 
Morrill,  the  Maine  Republican  who  drafted 
the  substitution  for  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  replied  that.  "This  is 
the  exact  language  of  the  ordinance  of  178T" 
Senator   Harris   renewed   his  objection.     He 
argued  •  "I  have  a  further  suggestion  to  make, 
and  that  Is  that  the  term  'Involuntary  servi- 
tude' win  embrace  the  condition  of  appren- 
tices unless  the  phrase  'by  reason  of  African 
descent'  in  the  beginning  of  the  section  shall 
control,  as  perhaps  it  will." 

Senator  Jacob  Collomer.  of  Vermont,  re- 
plied to  this:  "The  phrase  'slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude'  has  received  a  construction 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787."  Aside  from 
another  comment  that  this  bill  enacted  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  In  the  Senate,  and  a 
futile  plea  to  extend  the  bill  to  cover  "white 
persons  who  are  enslaved"  in  the  territories, 
nothing  more  was  said  which  was  relevant. 

Section  9  of  the  confiscation  bill,  as  en- 
acted into  law.  declared  that  slaves  of  rebels 
"shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude  and 
not  again  held  as  slaves."  Here  again,  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  was  considered  a  model. 
Congressman  Samuel  S.  Blair,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, stated:  "The  ordinance  of  1787  was. 
indeed  great,  for  It  preserved  freedom;  this 
is  greater,  for  it  restores  freedom.  That  kept 
slavery  out;  this  put  it  out." 

The  13th  amendment  was  Introduced  as  a 
Joint  resolution  (S.  No.  16)  In  the  Senate 
on  January  13.  1864,  by  Senator  John  B. 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  and  was  reported 
back  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
changed  in  wording  to  its  present  form,  by 
Senator  Lyman  TnimbuU,  of  Illinois.  The 
amendment  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetta. 
the  equalltarian  radical,  criticized  the  com- 
mittee for  adhering  to  "the  JeCTersonlan 
ordinance."  He  proposed  to  amend  their 
draft  by  striking  out  the  words  of  the  ordi- 


nance and  substituting:  "All  persons  are 
equal  before  the  law.  so  that  no  person  can 
hold  another  as  a  slave."  He  declared:  "I 
do  not  know  that  I  shaU  have  the  concur- 
rence of  other  Senators  In  the  criticism  which 
I  make  upon  It;  but  I  understand  that  it 
starts  with  the  Idea  of  reproducing  the  Jeffer- 
sonlan  ordinance.  I  doubt  the  expediency  of 
reproducing  that  ordinance.  It  performed 
an  excellent  work  in  ita  day;  but  there  are 
words  in  it  which  are  entirely  InappUcable  to 
our  time." 

Sumner's  main  objection  was  to  the  words 
"nor  Involuntary  servitude  otherwise  than  In 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  He  com- 
mented that  at  one  time  It  was  the  custom 
to  doom  criminals  as  slaves  for  life  as  a  pun- 
ishment, but  that  "slavery  In  our  day  is 
something  dlsUnct.  perfecty  well  known,  re- 
quiring no  words  of  distinction  outside  of  it- 
self "  He  contended  that  the  discussion  of 
involuntary  servitude  was  surplusage  and 
would  "Introduce  a  doubt." 

Sumner  also  had  some  grammatical  quib- 
bles which  he  argued  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Northwest  Ordinance.  These  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  other  Members.  Trumbull  showed 
his  irritation  at  Sumner's  rejection  of  the 
committee  language,  saying:  "I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  have  adopted  these  precise 
words,  but  a  majority  of  the  committee 
thought  they  were  the  best  words;  they  ac- 
complish the  object;  and  I  cannot  see  why 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  should  be  so 
pertinacious  about  particular  words.  'The 
words  that  we  have  adopted  will  accomplish 
the  object.  If  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
13  to  select  the  precise  words  In  which  a  law 
shall  be  clothed,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
none  other,  we  shall  have  very  little  legisla- 
tion." 

Tnmibull  sneered  at  Sumner's  attempt  to 
copy  language  from  the  French  Revolution, 
and  declined  to  alter  the  committee's  version 
which  it  had  agreed  on.  Senator  Jacob  M. 
Howard,  of  Michigan,  Joined  the  barrage 
against  Siunner  by  declaring  that  the  lan- 
guage was  legally  meaningless,  and  inap- 
plicable as  well. 

After  noting  that  the  French  Constitution 
meant  only  to  equalize  political  rights,  he 
declared:  "Now,  sir.  I  wish  as  much  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  making  this 
amendment  to  use  significant  language,  lan- 
guage that  cannot  be  mistaken  or  misunder- 
stood-  but  I  prefer  to  dismiss  all  reference 
to  French  constitutions  or  French  codes,  and 
go  back  to  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage employed  bv  our  fathers  In  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  an  expression  which  has  been 
adjudicated  upon  repeatedly,  which  Is  per- 
fectly well   understood  both  by  the  public 
and  bv  Judicial   tribunals,  a  phrase,  I  may 
say   further,   which   is   peculiarly   near  and 
dear  to  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, from  whose  soil  slavery  was  excluded 
by  It      I  think  It  Is  well  understood,  well 
comprehended  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States   and  that  no  court  of  Justice,  no  mag- 
istrate  no  person,  old  or  young,  can  misap- 
prehend the  meaning  and  effect  of  that  clear, 
brief,  and  comprehensive  clause.     I  hope  we 
shall  stand  by  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Upon  this,  Sumner  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  Joint  resolution  passed  tht 
Senate  on  April  8.  1864. 

The  Joint  resolution  had  a  more  difficult 
time  m  the  House.  There  It  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  James  P.  Wilson,  of  Iowa, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
on  Decamber  14.  1863.  When  It  came  to  a 
final  vote  on  June  15.  1864,  It  received  only 
93  yeas  to  65  nays,  and  failed  for  want  of  a 
two-thirds  majority.  However,  after  the  No- 
vember elections  in  which  Lincoln  was  re- 
elected and  the  Republicans  were  victorious, 
the  2d  session  of  the  38th  Congress  met  in 
the  winter  of  that  year.  At  that  time.  Con- 
gressman James  M.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  who  had 
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originally  voted  in  the  negative,  moved  U) 
reconsider  the  vote.  On  January  31,  1865, 
almost  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  measure 
passed  the  House  by  119  yea  to  56  nay. 

Debates  In  the  House  were  largely  confined 
to   generalities   on    the    evils   of   slavery   by 
those  who  proposed  to  abolish  It,  and  Stat^ 
rights  by  those  who  opposed  the  amendmeiit. 
There   were   only   passing   references  to  the 
word    "servitude."     One    opponent    of    the 
amendment   declared   that    there   could   be 
pJJTperty  In  the  service  of  others.  If  State  law 
so  provided,  a  position  rejected  by  a  pro- 
ponent.    Another  declared  that  "In  any  foirn 
of  civilization  resembling  our  own,  servitude 
win    always    exist."     He    stated   that   servi- 
tudes merely  differed  In  degree,  arid  that  the 
Door  English  factory  workers  were  In  bondage 
knd  had  "nttle  to  boast  of  I  their)  frfdom^ 
Stating  that  the  "freedom  of  a  British  work- 
fnimal    consists    In    a    limited    liberty    to 
change  his  employer."  he  went  on  to  pro- 
clalnTthat  such  a  condition  was  little  better 
than    slavery.    However,    no   one   seems    to 
have   paid  much  attention  to  this  line  or 
argument  on  the  other  side. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  materials 
that  Congress  Intended  to  enact  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  familiar 
to  so  many  Senators  as  part  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  own  States,  Into  the  13th 
amendment.  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the 
Judicial  Interpretations  of  that  ordinance 
discussed  above,  were  Intended  to  be  carried 
along  with  the  language  of  the  ordinance 
Itself  into  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Senator 
Sumner  proposed  to  declare  all  men  equal, 
but  Congress  rejected  this.  Instead  of  enact- 
ing equality,  it  enacted  liberty. 

4.    THE  EIGHT  TO  REFRAIN   FROM  WORK 

The  "involuntary  servitude"  forbidden  by 
the  13th  amendment  applies  only  to  the  ren- 
dition of  personal  labor.    The  Performance  of 
imperson^acts.  such  as  giving  Instructions 
to  a  subordinate  agent  to  take  certain  action, 
does  not  fall  within  the  ambit  of  the  amend- 
ment.    While   labor   enforced   as   a   punish- 
ment "is  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  words, 
'involuntary  servitude  »   •   •.'"  the  term  In- 
cludes enforced  labor  which  is  not  Intended 
for  punitive  purposes,  and  which  may  even 
be  Intended  as  a  benefit. 
\_Nor  does  It  matter  whether  a  person  Is 
d^pensated  for  his  labor.    One  caae  held: 
"Whether  appellant  was  to  be  paid  much, 
or  little  or  nothing.  Is  not  the  question     It 
is  not  uncompensated  service,  but  Involun- 
tary servitude   which   is   prohibited  by  the 
13th   amendment.     Compensation  for  serv- 
ice may  cause  consent,  but  unless  it  does  it 
Is  no  Justification  for  forced  labor."       __ 

Thus,  the  term  "involuntary  servitude  has 
been  defined  as  "the  condition  of  one  who 
is  compelled  by  force,  coercion,  or  imprison- 
ment and  against  his  wUl  to  labor  for  an- 
other whether  he  is  paid  or  not.  The  con- 
stitutional provision  accordingly  gives  every 
person  the  right  to  refrain  from  performing 
services  for  every  other  person. 

To  the  right  to  refrain  from  work  there  is 
one  weU-recognized  exception.  Government 
may  command  the  services  of  everyone  in  the 
performance  of  its  essential  tasks^  ^°  ?"*: 
lev  v  Perry,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  the 
following  about  the  13th  amendment: 

"It  introduced  no  novel  doctrine  with  re- 
spect of  services  always  treated  as  excep- 
tional, and  certainly  was  not  intended  to  in- 
terdict enforcement  of  those  duties  which 
individuals  owe  to  the  State,  such  as  service 
m  the  army,  mnitla.  on  the  Jury.  etc.  "The 
great  purpose  in  view  was  liberty  under  the 
protection  of  effective  government,  not  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  by  depriving  it  of 

essential  services."  , „„„,„„ 

The  most  common  example  of  Involun- 
tary service  for  the  government  Is  military 
service  in  all  of  Its  aspects.  In  lieu  of  actual 
military  service.  Congress  has  required  that 
conscientious  objectors  do  work  of  national 
Importance,  and  the  courts  have  found  this 


to  be  constitutionally  unobjectionable.  Of- 
ten such  work  of  national  importance  in- 
cludes activities  not  direcUy  beneficial  to 
any  particular  individual,  and  under  the  di- 
rect jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government, 
such  as  soil  conservation,  forestry,  tree 
planting,  construction  of  Are  towers  and 
roads,  and  slmUar  public  activlUes.  How- 
ever such  work  may  fan  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  or  local  government  agency, 
on  the  theory  that  they  also  perform  activi- 
ties of  national  concern. 

One  activity,  which  may  be  questioned,  is 
work   in   hospitals,   which   the   courts   have 
upheld  for  conscientious  objectors  In  lieu  of 
mlllUry   service.     This   has   even   been   ex- 
tended as  far  as  work  In  private,  nonsectarlan 
university  hospitals  ministering  to  the  pub- 
lic     Here,  some  of  the  work  might  be  said 
to  confer  some  direct  benefits  on  individuals, 
as  distinguished  from  the  community  as  a 
whole     If  a  person  were  required  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  particular  Individuals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  community,  then  such 
work  would  constitute  Involuntary  servitude. 
However,   the   cases   carefully   limit   such 
work  to  service  for  community  benefit  only. 
As  one  case  held:  "It  Is  of  no  moment  under 
whose  direction  the  work  Is  done.     If  it  aids 
m  our  preparedness,  civilian  service  is  not 
open  to  challenge  as  Involuntary  servitude. 
We  need  only  state  the  analogy  sought  to  be 
drawn    between    the    work   to    which    these 
defendants  were  assigned  and  assignment  to 
Macy's   basement    to   demonstrate    that   the 
analogy  In  fact  does  not  exist." 

Moreover,  civilian  service  by  conscientious 
objectors  is  designed  to  free  others  for  mlll.- 
tary  service,  and  to  protect  morale  and  pre- 
serve discipline  m  the  Armed  Forces.  If  per- 
sons could  escape  any  form  of  service  by 
claiming  conscientious  objection,  many- 
would  be  found  to  do  so  who  in  fact  had 
no  such  scruples.  As  a  result,  dissatisfaction 
among  military  personnel  would  become  rife. 
However,  even  such  service  must  be  designed 
to  benefit  the  community  as  a  whole  or  it  wUl 
constitute  Involuntary  servitude. 

Certain  other  civilian  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  upheld,  even  in  time  of  peace. 
Labor  on  the  public  highways  is  not  "invol- 
untary servitude."  nor  Is  Jury  duty,  or  the 
requirement  that  abutting  owners  remove 
snow  and  Ice  from  sidewalks  and  gutters. 
Government  may  impose  the  duty  of  making 
reports  to  public  authorities,  including  tax 
reporting.  It  may  require  Individuals  to  col- 
lect taxes  for  It.  and  to  perform  other  oc- 
casional duties. 

Only  In  the  most  exceptional  circtim- 
stances  may  nongovernmental  duties  be  Im- 
posed One  case  held  that  Involuntary  servi- 
tude was  not  imposed  by  the  requirement 
that  a  man  work  to  support  his  family. 
Noting  that  these  were  "services  always 
treated  as  exceptional,"  the  court  held:  "The 
obligation  of  a  husband  and  father  to  main- 
tain his  family.  If  in  any  way  able  to  do  so. 
is  one  of  the  primary  responsibiUties  estab- 
lished  by   human   nature   and   by  clvUized 

socl6ty." 

Of  course,  this  case  does  not  hold  that  the 
husband  Is  required  to  perform  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  to  support  his  family.  He 
may  choose  any  work  and  any  employer.  If 
able  But  If  nothing  else  presents  Itself,  he 
must  work  at  what  he  can  get.  This  re- 
quirement Is  based  on  two  special  circum- 
stances. First,  he  has  voluntarny  under- 
taken the  obligation  of  raising  a  family, 
secondly,  no  one  else  exists  who  can  support 
his  family.  Thus,  there  is  a  special  condi- 
tion and  obligation  which  imposes  on  him 
the  duty  of  working. 

In  Vie  V  State,  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  State  may  require  a  motorist 
who  has  struck  and  Injured  another  person 
on  the  highway  with  his  automobile  to  stop 
and  render  assistance  to  the  injured  party. 
The  court  declared  that  this  was  not  invol- 
untary servitude  because  It  Is  a  duty  owed 


to  the  State  and  because  an  automobile  is  a 
dangerous  instrumentality,  and  since  a  State 
may  prohibit  it,  It  may  annex  reasonable 
conditions  to  Its  use. 

The  first  reason  Is  unsatisfactory,  since 
every  duty  Imposed  by  a  State  does  not  be- 
come a  duty  owed  to  the  State.  The  duty  Is 
clearly  owed  to  the  Injured  motorist  or  pedes- 
trian. The  second  reason  Is  more  persuasive 
since  a  State  may  undertake  to  lessen  the 
hazards  of  driving  by  imposing  upon  the 
driver  the  duty  to  assist  one  Injured  by  his 

^^In'terms  of  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  InvolunUry  servitude,  the  more  per- 
suasive rationale   for  this  exception  U  toe 
special  connection  between  the  Injured  party 
and  the  one  who  has  Injured  him.     In  an 
isolated   area,   no  other   assistance   may   be 
avaUable.    The  State  may  reasonably  act  to 
save  the  lives  and  protect  the  health  of  its 
citizens,  and  where  It  cannot  otherwise  do 
so   it  may  impose  this  duty  on  one  who.  by 
hi^  voluntary  act  In  driving,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  injury.     Involuntary  senrltude 
is  not  imposed  by  requiring  one  to  repair  a 
wrong  he  has  Inflicted.    He  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate person  for  the  duty,  perfonnance 
of  which  is  vital  to  life  or  health.     While 
his  service  may  not  be  willing,  he  is  simply 
required    to    preserve    that    which    he    has 

jeopardized.  ,._,*» 

Two  other  cases  are  worthy  or  note,  a 
lower  Delaware  court  has  held  that  a  State 
may  as  a  war  measure,  mobilize  Its  entire 
population  to  raise  food  and  produce  sup- 
plies However,  the  authority  of  this  case 
Is  somewhat  doubtful  In  the  light  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia 
holding  that  a  statute  which  provided  that 
anyone  who  did  not  work  for  36  hours  a 
week  at  a  recognized  occupation  during 
World  War  I  and  for  6  months  thereafter 
was  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  was  violative 
of  the  13th  amendment,  and  hence  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Making  and  serving  someone  else  a  ham- 
burger is  not  work  for  the  Government,  for 
one's  family,  or  for  a  party  one  has  injured. 
Nor  is  cutting  another's  hair,  carrying  his 
luggage,   shining   his   shoes,   or   performing 
other  personal  services  for  him.     The   13th 
amendment  gives  every  person  the  right  to 
refrain  from  working  for  any  other  person. 
It  protects  barbers,  hotel  clerks,  shoeshine 
men,    sales    clerks,   waiters,    and    waitresses, 
just  as  much  as  It  protects  cottonplckers, 
field  hands,  or  farm  laborers.     A  waitress  can 
no  more  be  required  to  wait  on  aU  persons 
who  come  into  her  shop  without  discrimina- 
tion than  can  a  cottonpicker  be  required  to 
pick  cotton  for  all  who  want  to  hire  him, 
without  discrimination.     The   13th  amend- 
ment guarantees  the  right  to  refrain  from 
work    from   all   work,   from   some   work,   <» 
from*  work  for  some  people.     To  coerce  per- 
sonal    service     is     to     impose     involuntary 
servitude. 


5.    THI    EIGHT    TO   DISCONTUnnE    WOEK 

The  compulsory  fulfillment  of  a  contract 
for  personal  service,  once  voluntarUy  made, 
would  not  necessarily  seem,  on  principle,  to 
constitute  involuntary  servitude.  -This  was. 
in  fact  the  rule  In  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii, 
and  later  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  before 
joining  the  Union.  The  performance  of  labor 
contracts,  especially  on  agricultural  planta- 
tions, was  enforced  by  fine  and  toip'^°- 
ment  notwithstanding  the  prohlblUon  in 
the  Hawaiian  constitution  against  "Involun- 
tary servitude."  The  rationale  of  this  posi- 
tion was  stated  as  follows: 

"A  fair  and  honest  contract  to  work  ror 
another.  wiUlngly  and  freely  made  witn  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  created  a  ~^^V°\f  ^^^J^^^ 
tary  servitude.  The  contract  ''t'/f^^  <^«»*f 
the  state  or  condition  of  8«rvlce.  if  t  is  vol- 
untary when  made  and  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  remain  unchanged,  except 
that  the  mind  of  the  one  who  serves  is  now 
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unwilling  to  fulflU  '*•  1%^^°*  f^  J^^V 
chanced  Into  a  contract  of  Involuntary 
Itude  forbidden  by  law.     If  the  contract 
a^ful  and  constitutional  In  Us  inceptloh, 
ci^s  not  become  Illegal  or  unconstltutl^. 
at  the  option  of  one  of  the  parties 

However,  even  In  Hawaii.  It  was 
an  employer  could  not  assign  a 
tract  without  the  consent  of  ^^^ 
he   theory    that   the   ^^^^l^^'^^'^l 
have  a  less  agreeable  pe  sonallt>      Oc 
Tng  the  fact  that  the  employer  might 
h  J  ways  during  the  term  of  the  contr 
reasoning  would   also  support   the   r 
the  employee  to  quit  at  any  time. 

This  13.   in   fact,  the  rule  In  the 
States      Federal  statutes  have  aboUf 
^SSTtary   servitude   In   liquidation 
debt  or  obligation,  or  for  any  other 
?nd  have  made  keeping  a  person  In 

^^^^e^'hSlmark  of  peonage  was  com. 
service  In  the  payment  o   a  d«bt_     Unde. 
Rvstem   "the  citizen  could  sell  his  own 
Ss™nd    could   contract   with   another 
the  exercls^  of  dominion  thereafter  ov.i 
person  and  liberty,  so  that  he  could  b 
L  subjected,  against  his  ^  "•  *°3'^^ 
formance  of  his  'obligation.        This  pr 
was  most  prevalent  In  the  South  di 
r^nTth?  20th  century,  where  severa 
cSes  held  that  farm  laborers  could  r 
forced  to  work  out  advances.  , 

since    the    13th    amendment,    unlike 
uS TmencLent.  Is  not  directed  excljs 
at  State  action,  but  applies  as  >*ell  to 
actl^  compulsory  labor  Is  unconstn 
e?en  when  Exacted  without  benefit  of 
ill    ^n   Clyatt   v.    United    States    th 
nreme   court   pointed  out   why  cc 
L  v?ce  was  unconstitutional.     It  said 
"But   peonage,   however  created     is 
nTilsor^  service.  Involuntary  servitude. 
J^on'^a^   release   himself    t^e^f^S 
^e  by  the  payment  of  the  debt,  but 
^•5fe  servfce'ls  enforced.    A  clear  d 
tlon  exists  between  peonage  and  the 
J2?  performance  of  labor  or  rende 
swvlces  in  payment  of  a  debt.    In  th( 
cSe  Se  debti)r.  though  contracting  l 
hU   iSebtedness   by   labor   or   service 
subject    Uke    any    °therj:ontractor    1 
action  for  damages  for  breach  of  tt 
tract    can   elect   at   any   time    to 
and  no  law  or  force  compels  perfc 
a  continuance  of  the  service. 

The  sweeping  scope  of  the  right 
work  is  apparent  even  In  labor  dispute 
Jhere  the  courts  frequently  enjoin  £ 
^hen  they  are  Illegal.     The  theory 
tiiat  the  cessation  of  work  Itself  Is  n^ 
enjoined,  but  that  the  megal  co 
or  conspiracy  Is  the  object  of  the 
Sius.  the  courts  enjoin  the  strike 
means  by  which  the  unlawful  plan  la 
into  execution. 

However,  even  In  labor  dispute 
courts   have   been   careful   to   rel 
preventing  any  employee  from   . 
of  his  own  volition  for  any  reason 
the    U.S.    Supreme    Court   aPP«"s 
sanctioned  the  constitutional  right 
nloyees  to  leave  work  in  concerri.     T 
one  case  in  which  the  Wisconsin 
court  proceeded  on  the  "conspiracy 
the    U.S.    Supreme    Court,    In    affln 
decree,  narrowed  the  basis  for  the 
BtiU  further.    It  said:  'J^e  union 
that   the   statute   as   thus   applied 
the   13th  amendment  In  that  It  u 
form  of  compulsory  service  or  i 
servitude.     However,  nothing  in 
or  the  order  makes  it  a  crime  to 
work  individually   or   collectively, 
either  undertake  to  prohibit  or  w 
employee   from    leaving   the  serv 
employer,  either  for  reason  or  wl 
son     either   with   or   without   .. 
facts  afford  no  foundation  for  tho 
tlon  that  any  action  of  the  Stat* 
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kact     purpose  or  effect  of  Imposing  any  form  of 
involuntary  servitude." 

Prom  this  case,  It  can  be  seen  that  em- 
ployees have  a  constitutional  right  to  leav^ 
?.ork  in  concert,  as  long  as  such  concerted 
action   is   not   in    furtherance   of   an    Illegal 
San    and  m  any  case,  a  right  to  leave  work 
sing y     AS  one  court  put  it:    "It  would  be 
an  invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  com- 
pel him  to  work  for  or  to  remain  in  the  per- 
der-     sonal  service  of  another.     One  who  Is  placed 
under  such  constraint  is  In  a  condition  of 
Involuntary  servitude." 

^e  right  to  leave  the  employ  of  another 
does  not  include  the  right  to  engage  In  ac- 
tion which  is  likely  to  result  In  Injury  to 
persons  or  property  damage.  When  once  an 
?mp?^ee  undertakes  a  Job.  he  cannot  leave 
at  Lch  a  point  that  injury  or  damage  ^  a 
natural  consequence  of  his  cessation  of  work^ 
Where  there  Is  no  such  threat,  he  may  leave 
Tt  any  time,  but  where  such  a  poss  blUty 
exists  he  must  either  give  such  notice  as 
win  enable  the  employer  to  avert  the  dagger, 
or  delay  his  departure  until  the  danger  has 
passed.  One  case  Illustrated  this  point  quite 
well,  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  contended  that  leaving  the  serv- 
ice cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  made 
a  crSmal  offense,     ^oubtlesa  It  is  compe- 
tent for  legislation   to  make   It  a  criminal 
offense  for  fn  employee,  without  giving  reas- 
onable notice,  to  suddenly  quit  duties  the 
continued    performance    of    which     for    the 
time    being,    under    the    conditions    of    the 
p'tlc^ar  ^calling,   is    necessary   to   prevent 
the  endangering  of  life,  health,  or  limb    or 
inflicting  other  grievous  inconvenience  and 
sacrmce   upon    the   public.     Surely   a   train 
d^spaSher.  indicted  for  suddenly  leaving  the 
service   without   giving   orders   necessary   to 
prevent  the  clash  of  opposing  trains  upon  a 
flllroad,  could  not  successfully  Plead.  when 
destruction  of  life  and  property  were  brought 
about  by  his  sudden  leaving,  that  he  could 
not  be  punished,  because  he  did  no  naore 
?han  breach  a  contract  of  service.  Jn  t^ese 
and  Uke  cases,  the  criminal  law  would  be 
exerted   not   to   compel   performance,  or   to 
prevent  quitting  the  service  in  a  reasonable 
way,  but  because,  by  abandoning  It  In  &n 
u^^;asonable  way  the  employee  has  created 
a   condition   of   affairs,   the   natural,  direct, 
Ld  toown  result  of  which  Is  to  endanger 
me    S^th.  or  limb,  or  to  inflict  grievous 

^"Z'JSlT'v.    Baiau,in    can    best    be    ex- 
plained on  this  rationale.     In  that  case    a 
Sa^ority  of   the  U.S.  Supreme    Court  held 
Sit  a  slilor  was  bound  to  fulfill  his  contract 
of  service  even  though,  during  his  term,  he 
SesS  t^  quit.     After  pointing  out  the  dan- 
S  4  b^  anticipated  to  the  ship.  Its  pas- 
fe^ers.  crew  and  cargo,  from  lndi«.rtolnate 
as   the     qummg  by  seamen,  the  court  held  that  the 
carried     ^^vlce  was  exceptional,  and  hence  that  re- 
strictions on  cessation  of  work  did  not  con- 
the     stltute  "involuntary  servitude/' 
from         Mr.  Justice  Harlan  dissented      He  took  an 
work     absolutist   position  on   the   other  side-He 
Dadeed.      said  that  "the  condition  of  one  who  c^tragj 
have     to   render   personal   services    In    connection 
em-     ^ti  the  private  business  of  another  becornes 
in     a  condition   of   involuntary  servitude  from 
the  moment  he  is  compelled  against  his  wlU 
to  continue  in  such  service."     Thus,  the  ma- 
iSr?ty  of  the  court  declared  that  a  seaman 
iould  be  forced  to  serve  his  full  term,   the 
dissent  declared  that  he  could  not  be  re- 
quired to  serve  any  of  It. 

Between    these    two   extremes   there    is    a 
mSSlTound.     A  sailor  might  be  required 
to  serve  untU  he  could  be  convenlenUy  re- 
placed     To  compel  him  not  to  abandon  ship 
does     in  the   middle  of   the  ocean  or   even   in   a 
re^rlct'an^     Sra^e  ^rt  seems  like  a  logical  rneUiod  of 
t^    of   the      aasurlna  the  safe  return  of  the  vessel.     it» 
wittout  rea-     ?S^^l'e  him  to  continue  serving   after  the 
"''*°"'  tL      vSil  has  reached  an  American  ^rt  and  a 
conten-      replacement  can  be  secured  Is  to  nullify  the 
S^lhe     fr^dom  of  a  sailor  to  change  Jobs  by  an 
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exception  to  the  general  rule  not  warranted 
by  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  Insofar  &a 
Robertson  v.  Baldvain  extends  to  such  serv- 
ice. It  stands  on  a  very  shaky  foundation. 

The  implications  of  the  right  to  cease  work 
for  antidiscrimination  legislation  are  clear 
Since  personal  service  is  compelled  in  the  flrst 
place,  it  is  obvious  that  to  permit  the  cessa- 
tion of  work  before  completion  would  frus- 
trate   the    purposes    of    the    law.     It    would 
hardly  do  to  permit  the  unwilling  barber  to 
cut  one  side  of  his  customer's  head  of  hair  or 
shave  one  side  of  his  face,  and  then  announce 
that  he  was  unwilling  to   go   any  further. 
Obviously,  antidiscrimination  legislation  In 
personal  services  infringes   on  the  right   to 
cease  work  as  well  as  the  right  not  to  start 
It. 

6.    VOLUNTAKINESS    OT    SERVICE 

That  antidiscrimination  legislation  In  per- 
sonal services  requires  servitude  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt. 
However,  a  question  may  be  raised  as  to 
whether  such  service  to  a  Negro  would  be 
Involuntary.  An  argument  may  be  made 
that  the  barber,  for  example.  Is  free  to  cease 
barberlng  at  any  time.  Hence.  It  may  be 
contended,  that  as  long  as  he  voluntarUy 
continues  to  be  a  barber,  he  Is  not  subjected 
to  Involuntary  servitude  If  he  Is  forced  to 
serve  all  who  apply. 

Preliminarily,  such  an  argument  overlooks 
the     right     to     work.     The     liberty     men- 
tioned in  the  14th  amendment  Includes  the 
right  to  "work  •   •   •.  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  any  lawful  calling;  to  pursue  any  llvell. 
hood  or  avocation  •   •   •   [and]  the  right  to 
follow  any  of   the   common   occupations   of 
life  is  an  inalienable  right."     The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  "the  right  to  work  for 
a  living  in  the  common  occupations  of  the 
community  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  per- 
sonal freedom  and  opportunity  that  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  U4th  amendment]  to  se- 
cure "     Indeed,  the  Court  pointed  out  that 
to  deny  persons  the  right  to  work  to  earn  a 
living  Is  tantamount  to  excluding  them  from 
the  state,  since  "In  ordinary  cases  they  can- 
not live  where  they  cannot  work- 
To  say   that  a   person  must   either   work 
for  everyone   Involuntarily  or  not  work   at 
all  Is  to  require  him  to  choose  between  his 
13th  amendment  rights  and  his  14th  amend- 
ment rights.    Such  a  rule  conditions  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  14th  amendment  rights  to  work 
at  his  chosen  occupation  with  an  unconsti- 
tutional condition,  the  surrender  of  his  right 
to  be  free  from  involuntary  servitude.    Un- 
constitutional conditions  may  not  even  be 
annexed  to  the  exercise  of  a  prlvUege.     It 
is   all   the    more   certain   that  they   cannot 
be  used  to  limit  the  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional right. 

Even  leaving  aside  the  14th  amendment 
rleht  to  work,  antidiscrimination  laws  which 
provide  in  effect  that  a  person  must  serve 
another  on  pain  of  leaving  his  chosen  oc- 
cupation is  involuntary  servitude  s  nee  the 
alternative  to  the  servitude  Is  punishment^ 
It  Is  well  setUed  that  the  13th  amendment 
encompasses  more  than  physical  compulsion 
to  labor.  Punishment  for  refusal  to  work  is 
also  within  its  scope. 

The    Supreme    Court    has    several    times 
pointed  out  that  exclusion  from  one's  oc- 
cupation 18  punishment.     In  Cummings  v^ 
M^souri.  the  court  held  that  deprivation  of 
the  right  to  engage  In  a  lawful  occupation 
Is    punishment,    and    further    stated :      Dls- 
quallflcatlon  from  the  pursuits  of  a  lawful 
avocation  •   •   •  may    also,    and    often    has 
been.  Imposed  as  punishment."     When  this 
disqualiflcTtlon  stems,  "not  from  any  notion 
that  the  several  acts  designated  unfitness  for 
the  callings,  but  because  it  was  thought  that 
the  several  acts  deserved  Punlshment.     then 
the  punitive  nature  of  the  disqualification  Is 

Ex'  Parte  Garland  Is   to  the  same   effect. 
The  court  there  held  that  "an  exclusion  from 
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any  of  the  professions  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
SvcSatlons  of  life  for  past  conduct  can  be 
rewVded  in  no  other  light  than  as  punish- 
mSt  f?r  sSch  conduct."    Likewise,  the  Court 

"^'^The  legislature  may  •  *  •  P^^'l"^^ 
Qualifications  for  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life.  The  Question. 
?«  thiR  cMe  is  not  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
Ses?S>pTescHbS  qualifications,  but  whether 
SaTpow'^r  has  been  exercised  as  a  means  for 
the  infliction  of  punishment,  against  the 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution  •'  this 
Result  cannot  be  effected  Indirectly  by  a  Stote 
under  the  form  of  creating  qualification. 

Finally,  in  the  more  recent  case  of  United 
States  I  Lovett,  the  Court  was  concerned 
tith  "a  legislative  decree  of  V^^^^'^^^^ 
sion  from  a  chosen  vocation."  Mr.  Justice 
Slack  Seld  that  "this  permanent  prescrip- 
tion from  any  oPPortunity  to  serve  the  gov- 
ernment is  punishment,  and  of  a  most  severe 

*^  Where  a  barber  or  waiter  Is  permanently 
barred  from  earning  a  living  in  l^ls  occupa- 
tion unless  he  serves  all  who  apply.  «ie  real- 
ity of  the  situation  is  that  he  is  being 
punished  for  refusing  service.  The  exclusion 
?r^m  his  calling  is  a  particularly  severe  sort 
of  punishment.  To  force  him  to  serve  on 
pain  of  such  exclusion  constitutes  involun- 

tarv  servitude. 

Even,  however,  were  the  alternative  to  serv- 
InK  everyone  without  discrimination  of  going 
out  of  business  or  leaving  one's  occupation 
not  deemed,  strictly  speaking,  Punlshment 
nevertheless,  this  alternative  constitutes 
such  a  degree  of  coercion  as  to  make  the  serv- 
ice involuntary.  It  Is  well  settled  that  the 
method  of  coercion  which  compels  the  labor 
is  immaterial,  and  that  coercion  Is  equally 
forbidden    although     exercised    under    the 

forms  of  law.  .. 

That  the  loss  of  the  right  to  serve  others, 
and  thereby  earn  one's  Uvlng.  Is  coercion  of 
the  most  potent  sort  for  all  but  the  we^thy 
few.  can   hardly  be   gainsaid.    It  has  been 
held  that  a  statute  which  tends  to  prevent 
a  worker  who  has  broken  a  contract  of  serv- 
ice from  making  a  second  contract  of  service 
with  a  new  employer  during  the  term  of  the 
first  contract  is  unconstitutional  under  the 
13th   amendment   as   imposing    involuntary 
servitude.     One  court  said:  "«  no  one  else 
could  have  employed  Carver  during  the  term 
of  his  contract  with  plaintiff,  after  he  had 
elected  to  break  that  contract,  without  In- 
curring liability  to  plaintiff  for  damages,  the 
result  would  have  been  to  coerce  him  to  per- 
form the  labor  required  by  the  contract  for 
he  had  to  work  or  starve.    The  compulsion 
would  have  been  scarcely  less  effectual  than 
If  It  had  been  induced  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment under  a  criminal  statute  for  breach  of 
his  contract.  •  •  •  The  prohibition  is  as  effec- 
tive  against  Indirect  as  it  is  against  direct 
actions    and    laws— statutes    or    decisions— 
which    in  operation  and  effect,  produce  the 
condition   prohibited.     The  validity  of   tte 
law  Is  determined  by  Its  operation  and  ef- 

feet."  4    A, 

However  the  opinion  most  closely  on  point 
is  that  in  the  Peonage  cases.  The  court  there 
flrst  noted: 

"What  Is  this  but  declaring.  If  a  man 
breaks  his  contract  with  his  creditor  vrithout 
just  excuse,  he  shall  not  work  at  his  ac- 
customed vocation  for  others  without  per- 
mission of  the  creditor?  What  is  this  but  a 
coercive  weapon  placed  by  the  law  m  the 
hands  of  the  employer  to  compel  the  debtor 
to  pay  a  debt,  to  perform  the  contract? 
•The  court  then  spoke  of  the  right  to  work. 

It  said  ■ 

"This  statute  practically  attaints  the  debt- 
or and  makes  him  a  legal  pariah  if  he  at- 
tempts to  exercise  his  right  to  labor  without 
another  man's  consent,  and  that  man  his 
creditor  One  of  the  most  valuable  liberties 
of  man  Is  to  work  where  he  pleases,  and  to 
quit   one   employment   and   go   to   another. 
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subject,  of  course,  to  clvU  liability  for  breach- 
of -contract  obligations.  These  laws  attempt 
to   take   this   right   away   and   destroy   this 

liberty  " 

The  coercion  inherent  in  limiting  the  right 
to  work  was  then  set  forth.     The  opinion 

"The  leaving  of  the  service,  whether  with 
or  without  Just  excuse,  puts  Insuperable  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,   elsewhere   than 
with   the  first   employer   or   on   the   rented 
premises.    He  must  stay  there,  or  e  se.  liv- 
ing   must  starve,  or  go  to  work  elsewhere 
which  in  most  Instances  he  cannot  do  except 
bv  violating  this  statute  and  running  the  risk 
of  conviction  for  crime,  by  not  informing  the 
new  employer.     Practically,  the  law  Places 
the  laborer  or  renter  at  the  mercy  of  his  flrst 
employer,  because  of  the  broken  civU  con- 
tract.    An  employer  with  such  power  over 
the   sustenance    and    liberty   of    another    is 
master  of  his  destiny  and  lHJerty-  and  the 
laborer  or  renter  In  such  a  condition  is  a 
serf  in  all  but  name." 

It  concludes:  „„^  ♦>,« 

"The  whole  scheme  and  purpose  and  the 
inevitable  effect  of  these  statutes  are  to 
coerce  the  laborer  or  renter  to  pay  a  debt 
return  to  a  personal  service,  by  stress  of 
penal  enactments  leveled  at  his  person  in 
the  one  Instance  and  against  his  right  to 
work  in  the  other  •  •  ••  The  debtor  cannot 
be  compelled  to  put  himself  upon  the  black- 
list that  he  may  be  prevented  from  getting 
work  without  an  employer's  consent,  in  or- 
der to  coerce  him  to  the  performance  of  a 
contract  of  personal  service." 

The  coercion  inherent  In  barring  a  per- 
son from  any  other  employment  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  degree  or  kind  from  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract,  which  may  lie  if  an  em- 
ployee breaches  an  agreement  to  render  per- 
sonal services.    In  such  cases,  the  employee 
may  bcome  Uable  for  actual  damages  sus- 
tained by  his  employer,  if  any.    This  is  true 
of  any  contractor.     However,  he  is  not  dis- 
abled  from   earning   money   entirely.     The 
extraordinary  compulsion  Inherent  In  such 
a  disability  Is  far  different  from  a  require- 
ment that  the  aggrieved  employer  be  com- 
pensated for  his  actual  loss. 

Even  less  is  the  compulsion.  If  It  can  be 
called  that.  Inherent  In  the  withdrawal  of 
wages  or  other  benefits  from  an  Individual 
who  win  not  work.    Such  Individual  is  free 
to  substitute  other  work.    He  can  work  for 
whoever  he  pleases.    The  pay  he  receives  Is 
a  beneflt  which  he  may  take  or  not  by  work- 
ing or  not.  but  if  he  declines  one  Job  he  naay 
still  earn  his  living  at  another.    Hence,  his 
decision  to  work  at  a  particular  Job  Is  volun- 
tary even  If  he  Is  motivated  by  the  desire 
for  the  compensation  it  offers.    This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  case  of  an  individual  who  loses 
all  right  to  work  for  anyone  by  declining 
one  job  or  type  of  service. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  however  cona- 
pelllng  the  need  may  seem  that  individuals 
serve  others  In  particular  situations,  such  a 
requirement  flies  in  the  face  of  the  strong  and 
clear  policy  of  the  13th  amendment.    It  has 
been   mily   observed   that    "to   compel   one 
person  to  labor  for  another  against  his  will  Is 
l^alized  thralldom."  And  the  Supreme  C>3iul; 
has  declared  that  "The  undoubted  aim  of  the 
13th  amendment  •   •   •  was  not   merely  to 
end  slavery  but  to  maintain  a  system  of  com- 
pletely free  and  voluntary  labor  tl^oughout 
the  United  States."    The  clear  words  of  this 
amendment  cannot  be  frittered  away  by  sub- 
tle subterfuge  or  reflned  legalese. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  worker's  refusal 
to  work  for  a  particular  patron  or  client  may 
be  based  on  arbitrary  grounds  alter  the  legal 
effect  of  the  amendment.  Indeed,  even 
peons  could  leave  their  masters  for  adequate 
^ause  The  worker's  right  to  discriminate  on 
arbitrary  grounds  against  serving  particular 
cUents  or  customers  Is  perhaps  most  strong- 


ly  Ulustrated   by    Delorme   v.   International 
Bartenders'  Union,  Local  624. 

In   this   case,   the  plaintiff   tavern   owner 
found  himself  caught  in  a  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute between  the  Teamsters  Union  and  the 
Brewery  Workers  Union.    Because  he  bought 
beer     brewed     by     the     brewery     workers 
teamsters  picketed  his  tavern  and  collectively 
refused    to    deliver    supplies    purchased    by 
plaintiff  from  their  employers.    The  plaintiff 
sued  for  an  injunction,  and  the  trial  court 
found  that  the  drivers  were  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  drive  the  plaintiff  out  of  business 
by  withholding  supplies  and  refusing  to  de- 
liver them.     The  trial  court  then  enjoined 
the    Teamsters    from    interfering    with    the 
plaintiff's  business.    Later,  upon  a  proceeding 
for  contempt,  the  trial  court  further  found 
that  with  knowledge  of  the  decree  and  with 
Intent  to  violate  it,  the  Teamsters  Union  and 
drivers  conspired  not  to  deliver  supplies  to 
the  plaintiff. 

The  court  thereupon  decreed  that  the 
drivers  "be  and  they  are  hereby  directed  in 
the  future  whUe  employed  as  drivers  deliver- 
mg  products  and  commodities  to  refrain 
from  making  any  discrimination  against 
plaintiff.  Leo  Delorme,  until  further  order  of 
the  court  or  untU  such  time  as  this  order 
may  be  modified.  ._  u- 

"It  Is  fxuther  ordered  that  respondents  oe 
and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  forthwith 
purge  themselves  of  the  said  contempt  by 
refraining  In  the  future  from  refusing  to 
make  deliveries  of  products  and  commodi- 
ties to  Leo  Delorme  on  the  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  any  other  person  and 
when  directed  by  their  employer  to  do  so 
until  such  time  as  this  order  is  modified  or 

"^iSe  drivers  appealed  to  the  Washington 
State  Supreme  Covirt.  contending  that  the 
order  requiring  them  to  deliver  products  to 
plaintiff  and  not  to  discriminate  against  him 
constituted     Involuntary     servitude.      That 
court  held  that  while  a  mandatory  Injunc- 
tion in  a  proper  case  did  not  violate  the  13th 
amendment,  "the  portion  of  the  decree  en- 
tered by  the  trial  court  containing  a  manda- 
tory    injunction     requiring     appeUants     to 
deliver  products  and  commodities  from  their 
respective  employers'  establishments  to  the 
respondent.  Leo  Delorme.  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject to  valid  objection."    The  State  supreme 
coiu-t  thereupon  modified  the  decree  to  make 
It  permissive  for  the  drivers  to  purge  them- 
selves of  contempt  by  delivering  products  to 
plaintiff  Instead  of  mandatory,  as  the  trial 
court  had  done,  and  further  provided  that 
If  the  drivers  faUed  to  so  purge  themselves 
of  their  contempt,  the  court  might  punish 
them  in  an  appropriate  fashion. 

This  case  is.  of  course,  highly  significant, 
and  a  strong  one  Indeed  for  a  mandatory  in- 
junction.   The    drivers    have    conspired    to 
ruin  the  plaintiff  by  not  delivering  the  prod- 
ucts he  needs.     As  previously  noted.  »uch  a 
conspiracy  Is  Illegal,  even  though  the  Indi- 
vidual drivers  could,  on  their  own,  refuse  to 
deliver  products  to  the  plaintiff.     The  trial 
court  has  ordered  the  drivers  to  repair  the 
damage  from  their  imlawful  conspiracy  by 
ceasing  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  and  by 
engaging  in  the  deliveries.     However,  even  In 
such  a  case,  the  State  supreme  court  Is  un- 
willing   to    require    the    drivers    to    refrain 
from  discrimination.     Not  even  a  contempt 
of  a  prior  decree  whose  validity  is  unchal- 
lenged can  resxilt  In  an  affirmative  mandate 
not  to  discriminate  to  alleviate  the  effects  of 
the  conspiracy.     So  strong  is  the  policy  of 
the  law  against  involuntary  servitude  that 
not  even  a  conspiracy  not  to  serve  can  result 
in  a  decree  requiring  service.     Antidiscrim- 
ination legislation  can  hardly  Justify  a  dif- 
ferent result. 


CONCLUSION 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  compeUlng  Ironies 
of  hUtory  to  find  that  In  1963.  Negroes  are 
demanding  laws  to  compel  whites  to  serve 
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them  In   the   very   same   occupations 
they    themselves    were    Ireed    from 


jFhlch 
sitrvlng 


m  by 
)ubUc 

('  most 
laws. 


whites  in  1963.  and  demanding  this  under  the 
name  of  'freedom.-  For  the  fact  is  1  hat  a 
century  ago.  Negroes  had  a  near  monopoly  of 
the  service  occupations  now  engaged  '"  *»^- 
employees  of  so-called  "places  of 
accommodation  " 

For  example.  New  York  has  one  of  tn 
stringent    sets    of    antidiscrimination 
Yet    these    laws    cover    the    occupations    In 
which  Negroes  were  compelled  to  serve  i  cen- 
tury ago.     Thus,  we  are  told: 

•For  generations  the  New  York  Negroes 
had  had  an  almost  uncontested  field  In  many 
of  the  gainful  occupations.  They  were 
bootblacks,  barbers,  hotel  waiters 
ladles-  hairdressers,  caterers,  coaphmer . 


that  time  a  black  coachman  was  almost  as 


lorth- 
for  a 


It  was 
Imml- 


stire  a  guarantee  of  aristocracy  for  a 
ern  white  family  as  a  black  nrammy 
family  of  the  South  )  The  U.S.  Census  of 
1850  lists  New  York  Negroes  In  fourteen 
trades  •  •  •  as  caterers — a  number  of  Indi- 
viduals actually  grew  wealthy." 

In  a  number  of  northern  localities, 
not  vuitU  the  great  wave  of  European 
graUon  during  the  1840s  and  1850-s  tl  at  the 
Negro  monopoly  on  these  service  occujations 
was  terminated.    In  1853.  Frederick  Douglass 

complained :  i,      ^v. 

"Every  hour  sees  the  black  man  (In  the 
North)  elbowed  out  of  employment  hr  some 
newly  arrived  immigrant  whose  hunger  and 
whose  color  are  thought  to  give  him  a| 
title  to  the  place:   and  so  we  believe 


continue  to  be  until  the  last  prop  Is  leveled 
beneath  us— white  men  are  becoming  house 
servants,  cooks,  and  stewards  on  vesiiels;  at 


hotels,  they  are  becoming  porters 
barbers — a    few    years    ago    a    white 


Now  the  r  poles 


In  the 


would  have  been  a  curiosity, 
stand  on  every  street."  , 

In  the  South.  Negroes  predominated 
service  occupations  well  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. As  late  as  1930.  40  percent  of  the 
workers  in  southern  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
similar  establishments  were  Negro:  la  1940. 
Z'y  percent  were  Negro.  Mvrdal  observed  that 
the    "loss   of   the   Negro    male    waiters   was 
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largely  the  gain  of  the  white  waitresses." 
further  noted  that  "travelers  in  the   °' 
often  have  occasion  to  observe  that, 
days,  the  most  modern  and  busiest 
and  restaurants  tend  to  have  white  Jellboys 
and     white     waitresses,     whereas    tl^e     old- 
fashioned  places   tend  to  have   Negip  serv- 
ants."    Thus  a  century  ago,  the  Eminclpa- 
tion  Proclamation  decreed  that  Negro  waiters 
and  waitresses  would  no  longer  have  :o  serve 
white  college  students:  now  a  hundtid  years 
later.  Negro  college  students  are  demanding 
laws  to  compel  white  waiters  and  waitresses 
to  serve  them  ,    ^    ^ 

Negro  barbers  in  the  South  likewise  had  a 
monopoly  of  this  form  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude before  the  Civil  War.     Mvrdal  i^otes: 

"In  the  Old  South,  after  the  parsing  of 
wigs  and  elaborate  hair  dressing  for  liien.  the 
barber  business  fell  largely  Into  tht  hands 
of  blacks.  An  old  southern  gcntlemkn  once 
told  me  that  on  his  first  visit  to  tWe  North 
he  experienced  a  kind  of  shame  for  toe  white 
man  who  cut  his  hair  and  the  wh^te  girls 
who  waited  on  him  at  a  table." 

Thus,  we  now  find,  a  century  alter  Ne- 
groes were  freed  from  the  Involuntal^  servi- 
tude of  cutting  the  hair  of  whites,  a  demand 
from  their  descendants  that  whites  be 
forced  by  law  to  cut  their  hair.  Perhaps 
Negroes  who  say  that  the  EmarJclpatlon 
Proclamation's  first  century  U  bel^g  cele- 
brated a  hundred  years  too  soon  ate  right. 
Perhaps  the  problem  with  that  doci^ent  Is 
that  it  discriminated  on  racial  grou|ids.  and 
included  only  Negroes  within  Its  te|Tns. 

The  13th  amendment,  however.  c<>ntalned 
no  stich  limitation.  Instead  "the  generality 
of  lt«  language  makes  Its  prohibition  apply 
to  slavery  of  white  men  as  well  aS  that  of 


black  men;    and   also  to  •   •   •  every  other 
form  of  compulsory  labor  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure,  caprice,  vanity  or  power  of  others." 
The  13th  amendment  makes  no  distinction 
as  to  who  enforces  the  labor:  nor  does  it  dis- 
tinguish from  whom  compulsory  service  is 
extracted.     Rather  the  amencJment  "reaches 
every  race  and  every  individual.   •    '    *   Slav- 
ery or  Involuntary  servitude  of  the  Chinese, 
of    the   Italian,    of   the    Anglo-Saxon   are   as 
much  within  Us  compass  as  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude  of  the  African."     As  the 
Supreme  Court  has  so  eloquently  declared: 
"The    language    of    the    13th    amendment 
was    not   new.      It   reproduced    the    historic 
words  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  gave 
them    unrestricted    application    within    the 
United    States    and    all    places    subject    to 
their    Jurisdiction.      While    the    Immediate 
concern     was     with     African     slavery,     the 
amendment  was  not  limited  to  that.    It  was 
a  charter  of  universal  freedom  for  all  per- 
sons of  whatever  race,  color,  or  estate,  under 
the     flag.   •    •    •  The     plain     Intention     was 
•    •    •  to  make  labor  free  by  prohibiting  that 
control    by    which    the    personal   service    of 
one  man  is  disposed  of  or  coerced   for  an- 
other's benefit  which   is  the  essence  of  in- 
voluntary   servitude - 

The  fact  that  Negroes,  or  those  who  sym- 
pathize with   their  aspirations,  may  believe 
that  white  persons  who  refuse  to  serve  them 
are   being   arbitrary  or   capricious,  does  not 
alter  in  any  way  the  legal  effect  of  the  13th 
amendment.    This  provision  bans  absolutely, 
and  in  the  most  express  terms,  the  claim  of 
any    person    to   force   any   other   person    to 
serve  him,  for  any  reason  whatsoever.    Cor- 
respondingly, it  confers  on  every  person  the 
absolute  and  unfettered  right  to  refuse,  for 
any  reason  or  none  at  all.  to  serve  any  other 
person.       This     constitutionally     protected 
right  cannot  be  abridged  or  fettered  on  any 
pretext  or  for  any  reason  whatever,  as  It  is 
the    cornerstone    of    personal    freedom    and 
liberty  In   the  United  States.     Those  Negro 
college    students    and    their    white    sympa- 
thizers who  so  loudly  chant  a  demand  for 
"freedom"        and        their        "constitutional 
rights, "  and  who  so  vociferously  demand  that 
whites   serve    them,   would   do   well   to   first 
examine   the   Constitution   themselves,   and 
find  out  where  their  freedom  and  constitu- 
tional rights  end,  and  those  of  others  they 
would  in  fact  violate,  begin.     As  one  case 
unequivocally  stated: 

•We  are  not  advised  of  any  rule  of  law 
under  which  any  man  in  this  country  will 
be  forced  to  serve  with  his  labor  any  other 
man  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  serve. 


"If  the  Injunctive  order  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Longshoremen  Association  Local  No.  1416 
were  thereby  required  to  load  or  unload  the 
trucks  of  'Collins'  although  there  was  no 
contractual  relation  between  the  local  and 
Collins,  then  such  construction  would  vio- 
late the  constitutional  provision  above  re- 
ferred to.  We  think  It  will  not  be  contend- 
ed that  any  member  of  the  local  could  be 
committed  to  Jail  for  refusing  to  load  or 
unload  the  'Collins'  trucks.  That  service 
required  the  performance  of  manual  labor 
and  it  Is  beyond  the  power  of  courts  to 
punish  one  by  Imprisonment  for  failure  to 
engage  In   Involuntary  servitude." 

That  antidiscrimination  laws  which  com- 
pel one  person  to  serve  another  are  uncon- 
stitutional seems  to  be  open  to  little  doubt. 
However,  most  Judges  before  whom  such 
cases  have  come  have  acted  as  if  they  never 
heard  of  the  13th  amendment.  But  one  per- 
ceptive Jurist,  Judge  Joseph  H.  Mallery  of 
the  Washington  State  Supreme  Court,  re- 
cently recognized  the  conflict  between  such 
legislation  and  the  U.S.  Constitution.  To 
this  author,  hte  dissenting  opinion  in  Brown- 


ing v.  SlendcreUa  Systems  "hits  the  nail  on 
the  head"  and  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  sit-ins  claiming  "constitutional 
rights."  The  opinion  Is  well  worth  quoting. 
As  Judge  Mallery  declared : 

"All  persons  familiar  with  the  rights  of 
English-speaking  peoples  know  that  their 
liberty  Inheres  In  the  scope  of  the  Individ- 
ual's right  to  make  uncoerced  choices  as  to 
what  he  will  think  and  say;  to  what  religion 
he  will  adhere;  what  occupation  he  will 
choose;  where,  when,  how  and  for  whom  he 
will  work,  and  generally  to  be  free  to  make 
his  own  decisions  and  choose  his  courses  of 
action  In  his  private  civil  affairs.  These  con- 
stitutional rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  are 
the  very  essence  of  American  liberties." 

Discrimination  is  but  another  word  for 
free  choice.  Indeed,  he  would  not  be  free 
himself  if  he  had  no  right  so  to  do.  In  deal- 
ings between  men.  both  cannot  be  free  un- 
less each  acta  voluntarily;  otherwise,  one  Is 
subjected  to  the  other's  will. 

"Cash  registers  ring  for  a  Negro's  as  well 
as  for  a  white  man's  money.  Practically  all 
American  businesses,  excepting  a  few  having 
social  overtones  or  Involving  personal  serv- 
ices, actively  seek  Negro  patronage  for  that 
reason.  The  few  that  do  not  serve  Negroes 
adopt  that  policy  either  because  their  clien- 
tele insist  upon  excluslveness.  or  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  employees  to  render  In- 
timate personal  service  to  Negroes.  Both  the 
clientele  and  the  business  operator  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  discriminate  in  their 
private  affairs  upon  any  conceivable  basis. 
The  right  to  excluslveness,  like  the  right  to 
privacy.  Is  essential  to  freedom.  No  one  Is 
legally  aggrieved  by  Its  exercise. 

"The  majority  opinion  violates  the  13th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It 
provides.  Inter  alia:  "Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  •  •  •  shall  exist  within 
the  United  States. '  Negroes  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  this  amendment.  Since  Its 
passage,  they  have  not  been  compelled  to 
serve  any  man  against  their  will.  When  a 
white  woman  Is  compelled  against  her  will 
to  give  a  Negress  a  Swedish  massage,  that 
too  is  Involuntary  servitude." 

Through  what  an  arc  the  pendulum  of 
Negro  rights  has  swung  since  the  extreme 
position  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Those 
rights  reached  dead  center  when  the  13th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  abol- 
ished the  ancient  wrong  of  Negro  slavery. 
This  court  has  now  swung  to  the  opposite 
extreme  in  Its  opinion  subjecting  white 
people  to  "involuntary  servitude"  to  Negroes. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  foregoing 
article  and  observations,  it  is  evident 
that  the  13th  amendment  is  an  effective 
bar  to  the  enactment  of  any  so-called 
public  accommodations  proposal.  If  a 
proposal  of  this  natm-e  were  enacted  by 
Congress,  it  would  establish  a  new  type 
of  involuntary  servitude  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  THE  NOM- 
INATION OF  WALTER   TOBRINER 
TO  BE  A  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thurmond's 

speech, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) ,  last  Sunday  the 
Washington  Star  published  a  highly 
critical  editorial  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  editorial  attacked 
me  because  I  opposed  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Tobriner  to  be  a  District 
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of  Columbia  Commissioner.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  critical  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tobriner  CoNnaMEo 
As  usual,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  spoke 
at  length.  It  was  a  windy  speech,  boring 
and  largely  irrelevant.  When  he  flnished. 
all  but  five  Senators  had  fled  the  floor.  And 
in  that  setting,  Walter  N.  Tobriner  was  con- 
firmed for  a  second-term  as  District  Commis- 
sioner. There  was  but  one  dissent,  coming, 
needless  to  say.  from  Senator  Morse^ 

This    was   much    less   than    was   due   Mr. 
Tobriner  for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  Wash- 
ington  during  a   period   which,  to  say   the 
least,  has  been  trying.     But  perhaps  It  Is  not 
too  surprising.     For  a  District  of  Columbia 
matter  seldom   Is  of  prime  concern  to   the 
Senate.     And  when  one  considers   the  fact 
that    Senator    Morse    ended    his    2 '/j -hour 
speech  at  11:20  p.m..  there  may  be  some  rea- 
son   for   gratification   that   as   many    as   five 
Senators  were  still  on  hand  to  do  their  duty. 
One  of  that  small  band  was  Senator  Bible, 
chairman    of    the    District    Committee.    He 
spoke  as  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with   Mr.   Tobrlner's   record    In   the   District 
building.     And  It  was  good  to  have  him  say : 
"I  find  him  to  be  a  sensitive  man,  a  kind 
man  and  a  dedicated  man— dedicated  to  the 
same   principles   and   objectives   to   which   I 
believe  all  of  us  are  dedicated;   that  Is.  to 
make  the  Nation's  Capital  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live." 

This  graceful  little  tribute  should  make  it 
a  bit  easier  for  Commissioner  Tobriner  to 
.swallow  the  abusive  nonsense  spouted  by 
Senator  Morse. 

Mr   MORSE.    I  desired  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  students  of   American 
journalism,  at  least,  will  have  this  ex- 
hibit of  dishonest  journalism.    But  that 
is  no  exceptional  practice  for  the  Sunday 
Star  although  their  dislike  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  of  long  stand- 
ing     The  journaUsm  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  in  so  many  fields  of  its  report- 
ing and  editorializing  can  best  be  de- 
scribed by  the  word  "dishonest,"  for  in 
the  editorial   it   is  interesting  to  note 
that  although  the  Star  characterized  my 
speech  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Tobriner  as  "windy 
boring  and  irrelevant,"  it  is  very  interest 
ing  to  note  that  nowhere  in  the  editorial, 
nor  elsewhere  in  the  news  stories,  which 
were  marked  by  remarkable  brevity,  was 
the  Washington  Star  honest  enough  to 
set  forth  the  reasons  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  gave  for  his  opposition  to 
the  Tobriner  nomination.   Those  reasons 
were   so   many— and   they   were   docu- 
mented—that it  required  21/2  hours  to  set 

them  forth.  , 

I  intend  to  recapitulate  in  a  capsule 
form  this  afternoon  my  reasons  for  op- 
position to  the  Tobriner  nomination; 
and  every  time  the  Washington  Star 
again  exhibits  its  pattern  of  journalism, 
which  can  best  be  described  as  dishonest. 
I  shall  recapitulate  again. 

I  am  one  politician  who  does  not  ac- 
cept the  general  point  of  view  which  pre- 
vails among  so  many  of  my  colleagues, 
that  one  must  never  respond  to  dishon^t 
journalists,  because  they  always  have  the 
last  word.  That  is  the  fault  of  the 
politicians,  if  they  give  them  the  last 
word. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  let  any  "yellow 
Journalist,"  be  it  the  Washington  Star,  or 
any  other,  have  the  last  word  when  he 
dishonestly  reports  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

In  the  21/2 -hour  speech  that  I  made 
the  other  night   in  opposition   to   the 
Tobriner  nomination,  I  pointed  out  at 
the  very  beginning  that  his  nomination 
would  be  confirmed.     The  Washington 
Star  seems  concerned  because,  when  the 
confii-mation  took  place  at  11:20  p.m., 
there  were   only  five   Senators  in   the 
Chamber.    Senators  knew  all  day  long 
the  procedure  to  be  followed.    I  planned 
a    procedural    arrangement    with    the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  whereby  I  would 
make  my  record  against  Tobriner  late 
that  night,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  course  of  business  of  the  Senate. 
Senators    knew    that    the    Tobriner 
nomination  was  going  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.    Senators 
who   left  early,   after  the  rather  long 
day,  knew  that  enough  Senators  would 
remain  so  that  a  voice  vote  would  be 
taken  on  the  Tobriner  nomination,  and 
that  the  result  would  be  a  confirmation. 
But  they  also  knew  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  a  member  of  the 
District   of   Columbia   Committee,   and 
they  knew  that  as  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department 
I  would  make  a  record  against  the  Com- 
missioner.    Commissioner   Tobriner   is 
the   man  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Building  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
administering   and   of    supervising   the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the    District    of    Columbia    Committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Police 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Tobriner  is  do- 
ing an  ineffective,  inefficient,  and  poor 
job  as  the  Commissioner  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Department. 

I  made  that  very  clear  In  my  speech 
the  other  night.  But  one  will  look  in 
vain  for  any  statement  of  the  basis  of 
my  opposition  to  Mr.  Tobriner  In  the 
dishonest  reporting  of  the  Washington 
Star  news  stories  and  the  dishonest 
writing  of  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Star  in  their  editorial  columns  when- 
ever the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
Involved  In  any  controversial  matter. 

Every  time  I  pick  up  the  Washington 
Star  and  find  that  it  is  In  disagreement 
with  me,  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  I 
am  right.  All  I  need  to  know  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  should  go  forward  with 
a  fight  In  what  I  consider  to  be  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Is  that  the  Star  Is  agamst 

I  want  the  Washington  Star  to  know- 
that  I  Intend  to  continue  this  fight.  All 
of  its  journalistic  dishonesty,  and  its  di- 
rect yellow  coloring  will  not  deter  me 
one  lota. 

I  pointed  out  In  my  speech  the  other 
evening  that  I  object  to  Tobriner  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  doing  an  un- 
satisfactory job  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  which  ought  to  be  giving 


us  a  better  Police  Department  adminis- 
tration than  we  are  receiving. 

I    stated    In    my    speech    the    other 
evening : 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  nomination.     I  wish 
to  talk  to  the  Senate  a  little  about  the  pro- 
cedure that  confronts  us.    If  I  thought  I  had 
any   chance   of  beating   the   nomination.  I 
would  not  have  agreed  to  the  procedure  to 
which  I  have  agreed.    I  know  that  the  nomi- 
nation  will   be   confirmed.     I   have   a    clear 
duty,  however,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee   on  which  I   have  served   for   so  many 
years— as  a  Republican,  as  an  Independent, 
and  now  as  a  Democrat^to  make  the  state- 
ment  that  I   am   about   to   make.      I   have 
lived  with  and  suffered  with  the  problems 
of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  for  many  years. 
I  believe  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tobriner 
as   a   Commissioner   is   a    mistake.      I   have 
agreed  that  It  should  be  presented  tonight, 
that  the  record,  should  be  made,  and  that  a 
voice  vote  on  it  should  be  had.     I  am  satU- 
fied  that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination. 


No  reference  to  my  statements  will 
be  found  in  the  news  stories  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  or  in  the  editorials. 

Later  in  my  speech  the  other  evening 
I  said: 

What  Is  the  major  basU  of  my  opposition 
to  Mr.  Tobriner?  Mr.  Tobriner  U  President 
of  the  District  of  ColumbU  Commissioners. 
He  Is  the  Commissioner  who  has  under  his 
Jurisdiction  the  administration  of  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  police  force.  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  been  doing  a  good  Job  in  that  capac- 
ity. In  the  previous  session  of  Congress 
I  aimounced,  as  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  in  a  subcommittee 
in  which  police  affairs  fall,  that  I  was  about 
to  conduct  a  personal  study  of  a  good  many 
complaints  which  I  have  been  receiving  In 
respect  to  the  Washington.  DC.  PoUce  De- 
partment and  the  administration  of  it.  I 
said  if  I  foimd  that  my  study  warranted 
subsequently  asking  the  committee  to  au- 
thorize a  committee  investigation.  I  would 
so  report. 

Later  I  said: 

Tonight  I  wish  to  discuss  only  one  phase 
of  Police  Department  policies  to  which  I  take 
strong  exception.  I  have  on  my  desk  a  list 
of  the  actions  of  one  part  of  the  Police  De- 
partment for  the  past  year,  known  as  adjust- 
ment of  traffic  tickets.  That  is  a  nice-sound- 
ing phrase — adjustment  of  traffic  tickets. 
It  is  known  in  the  parlance  of  law  enforce- 
ment as  ticket  fixing. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  1-foot  ruler— a  1^- 
Inch  ruler.  The  pUe  of  documents  on  my 
desk  measures  11^4  inches  high.  But  do  not 
think  that  each  of  those  pages  represents 
only  one  ticket.  One  page  contains  refer- 
ences to  10  cases,  another  one  relates  to  7. 
another  relates  to  10.  But  not  all  of  them 
are  limited  to  10.  either.  One  contains  32 
cases. 

Some  of  those  pages  contained  as  many 
as  50  fixed  tickets.    I  then  stated: 

I  have  a  Uttle  difficulty  reconcUlng  that 
exhibit  with  Police  Department  efficiency. 
But  do  not  think  that  these  documents  rep- 
resent all  the  tickets  that  were  fixed^ 

Those  are  onlv  tickets  that  were  'fixed  at 
the  precinct  levels.  But  there  were  more, 
although  I  do  not  have  those  tickets  here. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
more  tickets  were  fixed.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  tickets  were  fixed  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  Building  itself.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  tickets  were 
fixed  up  here  on  the  Hill,  but  perhaps  it 
added  thousands  to  the  list. 
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I  digress  from  what  I  said  the  o^er 
night.  Ticket  fixing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  can  be  characterized  at  a 
racket.  The  Police  Department  is  honey- 
combed with  ticket  fixing.  i 

It  was  alibied  that  that  happenii  in 
other  cities.  Is  that  not  a  fine  argument 
to  justify  malfeasance,  inefBciency,  jand 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  form  of  corrupt- 
ing the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country'>  For  if  there  are  tickets  hat 
the  police  issue  that  do  not  involve  vio- 
lations, we  had  better  take  a  look  at  the 
efficiency  of  the  Police  Department;  but 
if  the  tickets  issued  are.  for  the  iiost 
part,  tickets  that  should  be  issued,  tiere 
is  no  justification  for  any  person  con- 
nected with  law  enforcement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  fixing  a  ticket.       I 

Madam  President,  we  cannot  ^lave 
sanctity  of  law  and  follow  corrupt  p(rac- 
tices  in  administering  the  law.  The  fclibi 
that  was  given  last  night,  and  the  aUibis 
which  I  understand  are  emanating  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Building,  that 
this  is  common  practice  in  all  cities,  fcan- 
not  be  sold  to  me.  I 

I  know  corruption  when  I  see  it.  i 
know  malfeasance  when  I  see  it.  I  Jnow 
many  forms  of  dishonesty  when  1  see 

them.  ,    ^    J  XI, 

The  many  thousands  of  tickets  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  are  fixed  are 
not  a  justifying  reason  for  voting  fo^  Mr. 
Tobriner,  who  is  the  Commissioner  Under 
whose  jurisdiction  and  supervision  falls 
the  PoUce  Department  of  the  Distrijct  of 
Columbia.  1       . 

Reading  further  from  my  spee(^  of 
the  other  night :  ' 

Tonight.  I  wish  to  discuss  only  one  bhase 
of  Police  Department  policies  to  which  I  take 
strong  exception.  I  have  on  my  desk  la  list 
of  the  actions  of  one  part  of  the  PoUqe  De- 
partment for  the  past  year,  known  as  adjust- 
ment of  traffic  tickets.  i 

Madam  President.  I  said  in  my  speech 
the  other  night  that  I  would  point  Out  in 
a  foregoing  tabulation  printed  on jpage 
7441  of  the  Record  on  fixed  tickeqB  the 
caption,  "Withdrawn  by  Department," 
which  means,  so  the  Department  states, 
"adjusted."  But  I  believe  that  in; each 
case  the  word  "fixed"  would  more  ajjpro- 
priately  be  used.  ' 

I  pointed  out  that  from  1960  to  1961. 
27.492  tickets  were  fixed  in  at  the  pre- 
cinct level. 

Prom  1961  to  1962.  28.429  tlcketsi  were 
fixed:  from  1962  to  1963.  33.739  titkets; 
from  1963  to  1964.  26.077  tickets. 

That  is  a  shocking  record,  particiilarly 
when  we  know  that  it  does  not  be^n  to 
include  all  fixed  tickets.  i 

We  do  not  read  news  stories  ot  edi- 
torials about  that  in  the  Washihgton 
Evening  Star.  But.  of  course,  dishonest 
journalism  covers  up  its  henchmeii  We 
all  know  the  position  of  the  Washljngton 
Evening  Star  in  regard  to  another  major 
objection  that  I  had  to  Mr.  Tobrtner— 
which  I  shall  discuss  later— thait  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  beeh  try- 
ing to  cover  up  for  the  shocking  i^lice- 
state-like  legislative  proposals  of  I^r.  To- 
briner and  the  Chief  of  PoUce  ^f  the 
District  of  Columbia;  but  not  a  u-brd  in 
an  editorial  or  a  news  story  honestly  set- 
ting forth  the  factual  basis  for  n^y  ob 
jections  to  Mr.  Tobriner. 
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Granted,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  does  not  have  to  agree  with  my  con- 
clusions. The  Washington  Evening  Star 
can  take  the  position,  if  it  wishes,  that 
it  believes  it  is  all  right  to  fix  traffic 
tickets.  The  Washington  Evening  Star 
can  take  the  position,  if  it  wishes,  that 
it  Is  all  right  to  arrest  free  citizens  and 
permit  a  procedure  to  allow  a  police-state 
third-degree  policy  to  be  followed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  the  Chief 
of  Police  advocates,  which  Mr.  Tobriner 
has  condoned  and  which  Mr.  Tobriner 
himself,  in  testimony  before  our  State 
committee,  advocates  by  way  of  a  pro- 
posal for  modification  of  the  Mallory  rule 
laid  down  by  unanimous  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

They  can  take  that  position  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  but  I  leave  It  to  the  read- 
ing public  as  to  whether  the  precious 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press,  guaran- 
teed under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  permits  even  yellow  jour- 
nalists to  cover  up  the  facts  as  they  cover 
them  up  in  respect  to  the  objections 
which  I  raised  In  my  2 1/2 -hour  speech  In 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tobriner. 

I  know  we  do  not  have  to  go  down 
to  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  to  find  people  who  are  not 
happy  with  me.  when  I  speak  21/2  hours 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  5  hours,  or 
10  hours;  but  that  unhapplness.  In  or 
out  of  the  Senate,  In  or  out  of  the  edi- 
torial offices  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  or  in  or  out  of  any  other  precinct 
in  this  land,  will  never  stop  me  from 
carrying  out  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
duty  to  the  people  who  elected  me  to  the 
Senate,  to  set  forth  the  facts  as  I  find 
them  and  honestly  believe  them  to  be, 
and  to  advocate  the  public  policy  which 
I  believe  is  dictated  by  the  facts. 

All  the  editorials  charging  me  with 
being  windy  and  irrelevant,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  rot  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  editorial,  will  not  result  In 
fewer  speeches  but  more  from  me. 
There  Is  a  fight  which  has  to  be  waged, 
to  get  the  facts  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, so  that  we  can  administer  the  form 
of  self-government  that  was  contem- 
plated under  the  procedural  guarantees 
for  which  I  have  been  fighting,  and 
wliich  our  constitutional  fathers  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  Itself. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  the 
other  night,  we  cannot  maintain  respect 
for  the  law  and  advocate  the  police  prac- 
tices and  policies,  and  the  legislative 
poUcies,  which  Mr.  Tobriner  has  been 
advocating.  That  was  one  reason  why 
I  voted  against  him. 

Madam  President,  I  pointed  out  that 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  of  Police  Affairs.  I 
have  talked  with  a  great  many  policemen. 
Many  of  them  are  concerned  about  tick- 
et-fixing practices  which  prevail  in  the 
District. 

I  stated  in  that  speech  that  they  were 
discouraged  by  it — and  the  Senators  will 
find  that  paragraph  in  the  speech  in 
which  I  said : 


But  I  have  talked  with  officers  who  are  not 
In  the  category.  They  tell  me  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  officers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  Department  write  few 
tickets  because  they  have  had  the  same  ex- 


perience, they  say,  of  making  fools  of  them- 
selves by  reason  of  the  tickets  being  fixed, 
adjusted,  dropped,  canceled,  or  whatever  word 
may  be  used.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
create  a  problem  of  troubled  morale  In  a 
pxjllce  department  than  to  have  the  feeling 
exist  that  the  police  officers  will  not  be  sup- 
ported In  their  rights. 

There  can  never  be  an  efficient  police 
department  with  high  morale  if  we  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  conscientious 
endeavors  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  dedi- 
cated policemen  to  carry  out  the  law,  by 
reversing  their  police  decisions  and  fixing 
tickets,  or  setting  aside  arrests,  or  not 
giving  them  the  support  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  when  the  facts  bear  out 
justification  for  the  arrest  and  justifica- 
tion for  the  issuance  of  the  ticket. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  and  for  Mr.  Tobriner— although 
he  knows  it — and  for  the  Chief  of 
Police — and  he  knows  it,  too — that  the 
morale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Department  is  far  from  what  It  would  be 
if  there  were  no  superiors  engaged  in 
thousands  and  thousands  of  ticket-fix- 
ings in  a  year. 

As  the  statistics  that  I  have  put  in  the 
Recx>rd  show,  not  one  word  was  Included 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  in 
either  its  news  stories  or  in  a  critical  edi- 
torial about  me.  because  I  dared  to  stand 
up  before  the  Senate  for  2V2  hours  to  set 
forth  my  reasons  for  opposing  Mr.  To- 
briner's  nomination. 

In  the  course  of  my  speech  the  other 
night  I  said : 

I  come  now  to  the  second  basis  of  my  op- 
position to  Mr.  Toblner;  namely,  his  legis- 
lative activities. 

Before  I  go  into  that  subject.  I  should  like 
to  put  Into  the  Record  a  little  Informa- 
tion which  has  Just  been  supplied  to  me  by 
George  England,  of  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  Here  again  we  have  a  police  de- 
partment. These  figures  deal  with  the  rate 
of  automobile  accidents  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  the 
automobile  accident  rate  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  said  that  my  studies  lead 
me  to  believe  that  a  part  of  the  cause 
is  the  so-called  selective  law-enforcement 
policy,  the  so-called  qualitative  law-en- 
forcement policy  being  followed  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbla.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  enforce  the  law,  and  that  Is  to 
enforce  It.  It  Is  not  possible  to  enforce 
It  on  a  qualitative  basis.  If  there  is  a 
violation  of  a  traffic  law.  and  a  poUce- 
man  sees  the  violation,  the  arrest  should 
follow  automatically,  not  on  any  selec- 
tive basis. 

The  semantics  of  the  administrators 
of  the  Washington  Police  Department 
would  be  amusing  if  they  were  not  so 
serious  In  their  Implications. 

My  study  satisfies  me  that  when  they 
speak  about  selective  enforcement  or 
quality  enforcement,  they  mean  they  en- 
force the  law  except  where  there  Is 
"pull."  The  Police  Department  Is 
honeycombed  with  pull— political  puU, 
business  puU,  crony  pull,  and  all  sorts 
of  pull.   It  is  shameful. 

That  is  another  reason  why  I  opposed 
Mr.  Tobriner  as  Commissioner,  because 
under  his  Jurisdiction  falls  the  super- 
vision of  the  Police  Department. 


196  J^ 
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I  then  discussed  at  some  length  my 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tobriner  because  he 
advocates  taking  a  precious  safeguard 
away  from  free  people  In  connection  with 
arrests.  I  discussed  It.  I  also  discussed 
at  some  length  the  other  night  the  the- 
ory and  the  constitutionalism  of  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Mallory  case.  I  said  then, 
and  I  repeat  now,  that  what  Tobriner  Is 
up  to  and  what  Katzenbach  is  up  to  and 
what  the  Department  of  Justice  is  up  to. 
and  what  the  Chief  of  PoUce  is  up  to  is 
to  be  free  to  arrest  for  Investigation. 
That  Is  exactly  what  their  proposals  for 
modification  of  the  Mallory  rule  add  up 

to. 

One  of  the  precious  safeguards,  sup- 
posedly, of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
United  States,  under  our  system  of  law, 
is  that  no  one  should  be  arrested 
without  probable  cause.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. 

If  there  is  no  probable  cause  for  ar- 
rest, no  policeman  has  a  right  to  put  his 
hand  on  any  person  and  say.  "You  are 
under    arrest.     Come    with    me."    To- 
briner testified  in  behalf  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Mallory  rule,  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  testimony  I  could  never  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  nomination. 
There  is  not  a  word  about  my  reason  for 
voting  against  him  in  the  editorial  of  the 
Washington  Star,  or  In  the  Inadequate 
reporting  of  the  speech  by  the  corre- 
spondent, who  may  by  that  time  have 
been  overcome  with  fatigue.    Being  a 
very  charitable  person,  I  will  give  him 
that  possible  escape  hatch,  because  it 
was  rather  late  at  night.    However,  they 
certainly  had  an  opportvmlty  to  read  the 
speech  between  Friday  night  and  the 
publication  of  the  editorial  on  Svmday. 
In  that  speech  I  analyzed  the  Mallory 
rule  on  the  basis  of  its  legal  history,  and 
I  pointed  out  that  what  Tobriner  was 
after  and  what  the  Police  Chief  was  after 
was  a  relaxation  of  any  arrest  procedure 
whereby  an  arrest  could  be  made  for  in- 
vestigation purposes,   and   an   arrested 
person  could  be  taken  to  a  police  station 
and  subjected  to  lengthy  cross-examina- 
tion, although  a  committing  magistrate 
might  be  available. 

All  that  the  Supreme  Court  said  was. 
"Take  him  without  delay  to  a  committing 
magistrate."    I  asked  the  other  night, 
"What  Is  wrong  with  that?"    I  ask  that 
tonight.    I  shall  be  askmg  that  question 
many  times  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion if  an  attempt  is  made  to  try  to  put 
through  the  Senate  what  is  known  as  the 
Police  Chief's  omnibus  crime  bill.    The 
Police  Chief's  omnibus  crime  bill  has  one 
proposal  after  another  in  it  which  seeks 
to   establish   what   I   call   police    state 
procedures  and  techniques  to  be  vested  in 
the  Washington,   D.C..  Police   Depart- 
ment.   This  is  no  new  fight  in  the  history 
of  American  law  enforcement.    It  is  a 
fight  to   protect  the   American  people 
from  arbitrary  and  capricious  conduct  on 
the  part  of  police  departments,  and  It 
started  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry 
on  the  Constitution  itself.    This  fight 
must  be  fought  over  and  over  again,  year 
by  year,  in  different  parts  of  America. 
We  have  that  fight  now  in  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States,  In  the   District  of 
Columbia. 


Therefore  I  opposed  the  nomination, 
because  in  my  judgment  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  advocate  procedures  which 
would  lead  to  a  form  of  arrest  for  in- 
vestigation is  not  fitted  to  serve  £U5  the 
Commissioner  who  is  charged  with  su- 
pervision of  the  Police  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  any  Chief 
of  Police  who  advocates  this  kind  of  un- 
dercutting of  the  procedural  rights  of 
free  Americans  should  not  serve  as  Po- 
lice Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Madam  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred.  _^    ^^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2732)  to  prohibit  the  fix- 
ing of  traffic  tickets  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tltie.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
tltie  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

"A  bin  to  prohibit  the  fixing  of  traffic 
tickets  m  the  District  of  Col\imbla." 


This  will  get  them  all.    This  will  get 
the  politicians  who  try  to  fix  a  traffic 
ticket.    This  will  get  the  whole  gamut 
of  fixers. 
The  text  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  administratively  adjust  or  cancel  any 
summons  or  other  process  Issued  by  an  of- 
ficer or  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Police  force  in  connection  with 
a  violation  of  any  law  or  regulation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicles or  the  control  of  traffic.     All  records 
in  connection  with  any  such  B\inunons  or 
other  process  so  Issued  shall  be  preserved  for 
a  period  of  five  years.     Any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  District  of  Columbia  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ninety  days  or  fined  not 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  or  both. 

Pass  that  law.  and  we  shall  bring  to 
an  end  the  shocking  ticket  fixing  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  this  yellow 
sheet  and  mouth  organ  for  the  politicians 
in  the  police  department  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  goverrunent  want  to 
cover  up,  and  did  cover  up,  in  the  report 
of   the   recent   objections   to   Tobriner. 
Pass  this  law.  and  we  shall  have  an  an- 
swer to  the  Washington  Star  and  also  to 
Mr  Tobriner  and  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 
Mr     LAUSCHE.    Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr   LAUSCHE.    I  note  that  there  Is 
no  provision  under  which  there  could  be 
a  nolle  prosse  by  submitting  the  case  to 
a  judge     In  the  State  of  Ohio,  one  can 
go  before  a  judge,  submit  the  matter, 
and  show  that  there  is  not  adequate 
proof,  and  the  judge  will  issue  an  order 
to  nolle  prosse  the  case. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  the  bill 
would  prevent  that  procedure.  The  bill 
is  aimed  only  at  preventing  the  pohce 
department  and  the  Commissioners  from 
fixing  tickets.  The  bill  does  not  seek  to 
interfere  with  other  judicial  rights  that 
an  accused  may  have. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  if  the  papers 
were  filed  and  the  matter  submitted  to 


the  court,  the  normal  procedure  of  the 
coiirt  would  be  followed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  yes.  The  bill 
would  not  prevent  the  setting  aside  of  a 
ticket  by  a  court,  if  the  court  found  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made.  It  would  not 
prevent  an  officer  from  telling  the  court, 
"I  made  a  mistake,"  and  explaining  why 
he  Issued  the  ticket. 

I  want  to  stop  the  extralegal  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  others  who  are  fixing  tickets. 
I  want  to  make  the  administration  of 
law  at  all  times  a  matter  of  official  rec- 
ord, where  one  can  get  the  judgment 
of  the  judicial  officer.  That  Is  why,  as 
the  Senator -knows,  I  am  determined  to 
see  to  It  that  the  committing  magistrate 
shall  not  be  moved  out  of  the  picture 
In  connection  with  arrests  when  there 
Is  no  probable  cause. 

Let  the  accused  be  taken  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate.  He  is  the  one  to 
determine  whether  there  was  probable 
cause.  The  Police  Department  should 
not  be  given  6  hours,  as  Is  now  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Chief  of  Police  and  Mr. 
Tobriner,  to  browbeat  an  accused.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  and  vlciovis  third- 
degree  tactics  can  be  a  constant  pom- 
meling of  the  mind  of  the  accused  with 
questions.  We  know  that.  We  know  it 
because  of  our  knowledge  of  psychology 
and  the  individual  differences  that  exist 
among  people. 

The  Supreme  Court  gives  us  this  safe- 
guard.   As  I  said  in  my  speech  the  other 
night,  the  Judicial  Conference  has  under 
study  the  question  of  the  Mallory  rule. 
I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  delay  any 
action  on  any  omnibus  crime  bill  until 
the  Judicial  Conference  has  finished  its 
consideration.    The  Judicial  Conference 
In  Its  temporary  report  hsis  sustained 
the  Mallory  rule.    The  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  past  month,  by  den3rlng  a  writ  of 
certiorari  In  the  Seal  case,  has  sustained 
the    Mallory    rule.    Yet    we    find    Mr. 
Tobriner  and  the  Chief  of  Police  de- 
termined, on  the  basis  of  a  chain  of 
fallacious  argument  and  false  reason- 
ing, to  have  Congress  stampede  itself  In- 
to a  modification  of  the  Mallory  rule 
on  the  basis  of  the  specious  argument 
that  certain  procedures  are  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  police  de- 
partment.    Nonsense.     They    are    not 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


UNILATERAL  AMERICAN  INTERVEN- 
TION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.    Madam  President,  press 
reports  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  meet- 
ing of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization expose  again  the  thin  and 
unsupportable  basis  for  the  current  uni- 
lateral American  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam.    I  have  before  me  an  article 
that  was   published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.    It  Is  entitied  "Thais 
Support  Rusk  Against  French  on  Neu- 
tral Vietnam."     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the^ article 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THAIS     SUPPORT     RUSK     AGAINST     FRENCH     ON 

Neutral  Vietnam 
(By  Ed  Meagher) 
vT»TanA  Aorll  13.— France's  propos<d  neu- 
tr^ty^aii^or  southeast  Asia  were  stouUy 
cha  lenged  by  the  United  States  and  Thal- 
S  tSday  at'the  opening  public  session  here 
of  the  southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organl;  nation  s 
rouncll  of  Ministers. 

■Jl^l  e  secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusl  smiled 
occasionally  In  presumed  approvU— and 
SaSe-s  Foreign  l^nlster  Maurice  C.uve  de 
Mi?Mue  f?owned-the  Thai  envoy.  Thanat 
^oman  denounced  the  thought  of  neu- 
suction  for  Vietnam.  He  broadly  Implied 
that  France  should  resign  ^ --o"^  ^Jf  ,  ^^"f ^" 
unless  she  shelves  such  an  approacx  to  se 
curing  peace  for  the  area. 

Couve  de  Murvllle  was  reported  to  have 
told  a  Closed  session  that  a  political  solu- 
Uon  to  Vietnam  should  be  attempted  If  t^e 
nresent  war  effort  falls.  Sources  said  he 
SuSned   Whether  a  military  victory  was 

^°^^  FRENCH     NOT     SURPRISED 

French  delegation  sources  later  indicated 
thVt  ?he  Thai  attack  was  neither  unusual 
nor  unexpected.  They  Implied  that  they 
were  unlikely  either  to  change  their  Ideas  on 
neutralization   or   to   respond    to   1he   Thai 

'="S^n°  his  Tenlng  public  s  :a^ment 
and.  It  was  learned.  In  the  closec  debate, 
gave   Foreign   Minister  Khoman   s(  lid   sup- 

^He  pointed  out  that  the  Commur  ists  have 
consistently  violated  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954  on  Vietnam  and  1962  on  Laos. 

••North  Vietnam."  he  said  In  his  public 
address,  "continues  to  maintain  roops  In 
Laos,  to  supply  military  equipment  to  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  to  Infiltrate  Vletcong  guer- 
Tnias  through  Laos  Into  South  V'etnam  In 
violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1962. 
••south  Vietnam  Is  the  target  "f  a  con- 
tinuing aggression  directed,  supported  and 
suDDlled  f  om  Hanoi." 

He  said  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  vigorous  reaction  of  Gen. 
N^yfn  Khinh  and  his  governmen  ,  In  South 
Vietnam  to  the  campaign  of  C^----^f^ 
terror  and  subversion  as  well  aa  by  their 
c!ea?  recognition  that  the  guerrllU  war  wll 
not  be  won  by  military  action  '^lo^f^but 
that  there  must  be  economic  and  s  >clal  prog- 
re^  among  all  elements  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

MISSION    UNCHANGED 

He  said  SEATO's  mission,  the  p  eservatlon 
and  strengthening  of  peace  and  security  In 
Se  treaty  area.  'Is  as  relevant  today-ln- 
deed  as  critical  today-as  It  was  In  1954. 
This  is  the  time  to  rededlcate  oarselves  to 
this  mission  as  my  country  now  does. 

During    the    closed    session,    soirees    sald^ 
Rusk   indicated   to   the   minister,   tjiat   the 
United    States   will   not   pull    oul    of   South 
Vietnam  but  will  continue  to  do  everything 
possible   with    guidance   ^nd   ma  terlal    sup- 
port to  beat  the  Vletcong  and  permit  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  stable,  progressive  government. 
Although  he  did  not  preclude  extension  ot 
the  conflict  to  North  Vietnam,  hs  said  such 
an  action  would  be  taken  only  it  and  when 
the  situation  seemed  to  demand  Ot. 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President,  ap- 
parently. Secretary  Rusk  Islciting  the 
Geneva  accords  as  the  basis  tor  our  in- 
tervention. That,  at  least,  is  la  tacit  ad- 
mission  that  the  SEATO  treaty  itself  has 
been  a  failure  in  deaUng  with  issues  that 
have  threatened  the  peace  iri  that  part 

of  the  world.  ,   .  „  . 

Secretary  Rusk  is  said  to  h  ive  pointed 

out  that  the  Communists  have  consist- 
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ently  violated  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1954  on  Vietnam. 

But  the  United  States  specifically  re- 
frained from  adhering  to  the  Geneva 
agreement  when  it  was  signed  in  1954 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the 
Geneva  accords.  We  participated  in  the 
discussions,  but  we  and  South  Vietnam 
did  not  sign  the  resulting  agreement 
The  nations  that  did  sign  were  Great 
Britain.  France,  Russia.  China,  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  declared  only  that 
the  United  States  would  "refrain  from 
the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb 
the  agreements  which  had  ended  French 
dominion  over  Indochina  and  divided  it 
up  into  the  four  countries  of  North  and 
South   Vietnam.   Laos,   and   Canibodia^ 
Under  Secretary  Smith  also  said  that  tne 
United  States  "would  view  any  renewal 
of   the   aggression   in  violation  of   tne 
aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and   as  seriously   threatening  interna- 
tional peace  and  security." 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Rusk  would  like  to 
argue  that  that  language  Justifies  um- 
fateral  military  action  by  the  United 
SUtes  in  South  Vietnam.  Let  him  find 
an  outstanding  international  la^^Ter  who 
would  say  he  would  have  a  leg  to  stand 
on  if  he  made  such  an  argument.  Let 
me  read  that  language  again: 

Under  Secretary  Smith  also  said  that  the 
Unl^d  States  "would  view  any  renewal  of 
the  aggression  In  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
aSeem^nS  with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  international  peace  and 
security." 


That    language,    uttered    by    former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell 
smith,  with  no  U.S.  signature  affixed  to 
the  Geneva  accords,   gives  the  Unitec^ 
States  no  legal  standing  whatsoever  for 
intervention  in  South  Vietnam     In  his 
speech  today,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  supports  the  proposal  that  the 
United  States  is  without  an  international 
law  right  of  any  kind  to  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam    If  we  took  the  question  of  inter- 
national law  to  the  World  Court,  in  my 
judgment  we  would  receive  a  unammous 
Sfsion  agamst  the  United  States  on  the 
bass  of  any  argument  that  Rusk  made 
yS  erday  in  Manila,  that  seeks  to  leave 
the  impression,  if  it  ^^^^,,  f  ^^^^1^^^ 
that  in  some  way.  somehow  the  Geneva 
accords  give  the  United  States  some  in- 
ternational law  right  to  be  m  South  Viet- 
nam. kiUing  American  boys.    It  is  not  so_ 
Rusk  and  McNamara  can  repeat   t  over 
and  over  again,  but  the  repetition  of 
a  fallacy  does  not  make  it  a  truth^ 

We  are  not  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
accords.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
South  Vietnam  is  a  signatory.  Citing 
Communist  violations  of  the  accords,  we 
have  violated  them  ourselves.  Yet  today 
our  Secretary  of  State  is  trying  to  hold 
the  Communists  accountable  under  them. 
A  part  of  the  agreement  created  an  In- 
ternational control  Commission  consist- 
ing of  Canada.  Poland,  and  India  to 
supervise    the    implementation    of    the 

agreement.  xt^^v. 

In  1957  it  reported  that  neither  North 
Vietnam  nor  South  Vietnam  ha^  been 
fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  Ge- 
nevaAgreement.    Under  the  finding  of 


the  International  Control  Commission 
consisting  of  Canada.  Poland  and  India 
to  supervise  the  implementation  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  I  repeat  that  in  the 
commission's  1957  report  it  reported 
that  neither  North  Vietnam  nor  South 
Vietnam  had  been  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Geneva  Agreement 

As  recently   as  1962  the  Commission 
issued  a  report  condemning  North  V  et- 
namese  aggression  agamst  South  Viet- 
nam. .     „^ 
If    we    recognize    the    agreement    a^s 
binding   international  law— and  Bedell 
smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Urn  ed  States 
said  that  would  be  the  position  of  the 
United  States-and  if  we  believe  that 
international    law    has    been    violated 
what  is  our  obligation?     Clearly,  it  is  to 
take  that  violation  of  international  law 
to  the  United  Nations.    We  are  avoid- 
ing the  united  Nations,  insofar  as  the 
South  Vietnam  issue  is  concerned,  as   f 
the  United  Nations  were  a  Plague     But 
we  signed  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
We  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  accords^ 
Ts  a  signatory  to   the  United  Nations 
Charter,  if  we  think  international   aw  is 
being  violated,  we  have  a  duty  to  file  our 
complaint  with  the  United  Nation  and 
ask  it  to  exercise  the  procedures  set  out 
m  the  charter,  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
killings  in  South  Vietnam  that   jeop- 
ardize the  peace. 

The  Secretary  of  State  makes  out  a 
case,  in  Manila,  for  going  to  the  United 
Nations,  but  apparently  he  does  not 
know  he  is  making  out  such  a  ca^e.  He 
Ss  no  case  whatsoever  for  unilateral 
US  enforcement  of  an  agreement  the 
United  States  never  signed. 

That  story  indicates  that  apparently 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand  seems 
to  think  the  United  States  should  stay  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  there  should  be 
^^tion  of  any  proposal  by  France  for 
neutralization   of    South   Vietnam.     Of 
course,  he  finds  himself  in  a  somewhat 
inconsistent  position  with  another  Thai 
one  whom  I  quoted  last  Saturday-the 
sSretary  General  of  SEATO,  who  ma^e 
a  statement  in  Manila  to  the  effect  that 
the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  is  an  in- 
ternal conflict:  and.  as  I  pomted  out  in 
his  statement  he  bore  out  what  I  have 
been^ying  in  the  Senate  for  weeks 
namely  that  that  conflict  is  a  civil  war 
^Tshouid  be  no  place  for  U.S.  unilateral 

action.  ,  -.i.  i.    i,„c. 

Apparently  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
taken  the  position  that  he  does  not  thlr^ 
we     should     follow     whatever     course 
S  Gaulie  had  in  mind.    But.  Madam 
President,  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
the  secretary  of  State  has  not  formally 
laid   the   South   Vietnam   issue   before 
SEATO.    and    made    it   a   Part   of   the 
agenda,  and  asked  for  formal  SEATO 
action.    SO  what  we  shall  be  fed  with 
during  the  next  few  days.  I  am  wUling 
to  preaici.  wui  be  one  propaganda  story 
'after  another,  out  of  the  U.S.  delegat  on 
quarters  in  Manila-stones  which  the 
secretary  of  State  would  attempt  to  h^ 
some  other  official  or  some  other  SEA^-u 
naUon  express  as  that  offlciaTs  opixUo^ 
or    that     nation's    opinion— and    stiu 
others,  and  still  others. 


But  the  U.S.  delegation  at  Manila— I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  but  it  l5  ac- 
curate-ls  "ducking"  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  as  a  signatory  of 
SEATO  to  request  officially  that  the 
South  Vietnam  issue  be  made  a  Part  or 
the  SEATO  meeting  agenda,  and  tnai 
SEATO,  as  SEATO.  be  asked  to  deter- 
mine what  SEATO's  policy  should  be  in 
regard  to  South  Vietnam. 

Of  course  if  that  were  done,  some  Aus- 
tralians would  have  to  die  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  some  New  Zealand  boys  would 
also  have  to  die  there,  and  some  Pakistan 
boys    and   some   Thai    boys    and   some 
Philippine  boys  and  some  British  boys 
and  some  French  boys  would  also  have 
to  die  in  South  Vietnam.    That  is  just 
what  those  countries  do  not  want  to  sup- 
port; they  do  not  intend  to  throw  their 
bovs  into  the  holocaust  of  a  civil  war 
there.    Instead,  they  prefer  to  have  only 
the  boys  of  the  United  States  thrown 
into  that  war.    If  those  nations  accepted 
SEATO    jurisdiction,    of    course    tney 
would  clearly  be  obligated  to  support  the 
prosecution  of  McNamara's  war  in  South 
Vietnam  or  else  propose  an  alternative, 
such    as   coming   out   in   support   of   a 
SEATO    trusteeship   over   the   tyranny 
that  prevails  in  South  Vietnam,  for  there 
are  two  tyrannies  in  a  contest  with  each 
other.     There   is   the   Vietoong.   which 
follows  the  Communist  line;  and  there 
is  the  South  Vietnam  military  tyrant, 
who  follows  the  line  of  military  fascism- 
supported,  sad  to  say,  by  the  Umted 

Of  ofpC 

Yet '  in  other  places  in  the  world  we 
profess  that  we  stand  for  freedom,  for 
democratic    processes,    for   self-govern- 
ment, and  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual    But  in  South  Vietnam  they  are 
nonexistont.    All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read 
the  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk,  from 
Manila;  thus  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  clear  showing  that  Secretary  Rusk  is 
"ducking"   the   international-law  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  South  Vietnam  war 
because  he  cannot  answer  it.    We  do  not 
have  the  slightest  basis  under  interna- 
tional law  for  engaging  American  boys 
in  a  military  operation  in  a  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

But  what  makes  any  Senator  think 
that  war  will  be  limited  to  South  Viet- 
nam?     Instead,    the    South    Vietnam- 
McNamara  war  is  going  to  become  in- 
creasingly embarrassing  to  this  admin- 
istration, week  by  week  and  month  by 
month.    For  sorie  time  I  have  said  that 
the  trial  balloois  have  been  PUt  up.  m 
connection  with  the  plan  to  escalate  that 
war  into  North  Vietnam.    This  afternoon 
I  charge  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
such  plans  are  under  consideration,  and 
that  the  programing  of  such  an  escala- 
tion—in  case  the  final  decision  made  is 
to  escalate  it— is  in  the  making. 

In  the  April  6  issue  of  Aviation  Week 
there  is  a  very  interesting  article.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  happened  to  get  into  the 
public  print.  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate 
a  few  paragraphs  of  the  article,  which  is 
only  a  part  of  the  supporting  evidence 

which  exists.  ,   ^  j   4„   fv,o 

I  have  already  had  printed  in  the 
Record  some  of  the  communications  I 
have  been  receiving  from  American  mau- 
tary  personnel  in  Saigon,  who  are  od- 
jecting  to  being  made  human  fodder  in 


a  civil  war  that  in  no  way  involves  the 
United  States,  or  should  not  involve  the 
United  States.  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  that  country  are  reporting 
that  to  me. 

Last  week.  I  pointed  out  the  Indica- 
tions from  American  military  personnel 
who  are  being  prepared  and  trained  a^ 
marines  for  guerrilla  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  I  have  chaUenged 
the  administration  to  deny  that;  and 
this  afternoon  I  again  challenged  the  ad- 
ministration to  deny  it. 

But  let  me  read  one  or  two  paragraphs 
from  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred 


SOUTH  Vietnamese  Raiders  Extending  Wab 
(By  Larry  Booda) 
SAIGON.— War  against  the  Communists 
already  has  erupted  over  the  t>order8  of 
south  Vietnam  In  hit-and-run  guerrilla  raids 
and  infiltration  moves  as  far  north  as  China, 
setting  the  stage  for  large-scale  movements 
against  Vletcong  Insurgents. 

With  U.S  backing  In  aircraft,  weapons, 
and  money,  an  estimated  50.000  elite  South 
Vietnamese  sneclal  forces  troops  are  being 
trained  to  take  the  offensive  In  over-tiie- 
border  strikes  at  Communist  supply  centers 
and  communications  routes. 

Despite  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S    Mc- 
Namara's implication  in  Washington  March 
26  that  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  made 
to  extend    the  war.  It  is  known  here  that 
guerrilla    strikes    against    the    Communists 
have  been  Increasing  since  last  siunmer.    Ob- 
jective  of   these   operations   Is   ^  Btop   toe 
southward  flow  of  weapons  and  trained  Vlet- 
cong troops  along  the  routes    In  Laos  and 
Smbodla  as  well  as  Inside  North  Vietnam 
Laos  appeared  ready  last  week  to  permit 
South  Vietnamese  raids  In  pursuit  of  Com- 
munist Vietnamese  Inside  Laos.     It  was  re- 
ported    that     rightist     Lao     Vice     Premier 
S    Phoumi  N^avan  and  South  Vletn^ 
Premier    Ma].    Gen.    Nguyen    Khanh    had 
reached  a  border  crossing  agreement. 

Kev  factor  In  the  current  raids  Is  airlift 
provided  by  Air  America,  a  U.S.  alrcargo 
comSny  Incorporated  In  Delaware  under  a 
mSro^legal  o^curitles  that  camouflag^  ts 
U  S  Government  sponsorship.  Air  America 
is'  operating  a  diversified  force  of  aircraft, 
ran-ing  from  the  four-engine  Boemg  Strato- 
Uner?o  helicopters  and  light  aircraft  within 
and  outside  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 

An  indication  of  the  increased  tempo  of 
operations  came  March  29  when  16  Viet- 
namese piloted  fighter-bombers  made  the 
first  nleht  air  raid  of  the  war  against  a 
V^'tconf  sUl^g  and  txalnlng  area  350  miles 
north  of  here  near  the  Laotian  border.  Large 
quantities  of  napalm  and  white  Phosphorus 
fire  bombs  and  50,000  pounds  of  other  bombs 
were  dumped  on  the  area 


are  the  most  Inhuman  weapons  that  can 
be  used. 

The  story  points  out  that  the  opera- 
tions have  gone  beyond  the  borders  of 
South  Vietnam.    That  has  been  a  grow- 
ing practice.    I  am  reading  these  para- 
graphs because  I  have  heard  Senators 
say  In  the  cloakroom  that  they  really  do 
not  think  there  is  much  danger  t^at  the 
war  will  be  escalated  into  North  Viet- 
nam    The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
believes  that  It  Is  a  real  danger  and  be- 
lieves that  the  probabilities  are  greater 
than  not  that  the  war  will  be  escalated 
Into  North  Vietnam.    That  Is  what  I  be- 
lieve    If  the  advocates  of  our  present 
policy  could  only  get  a  wide  section  of 
American  public  support  for  that  kind 
of  operation,  we  would  start  losing  Amer- 
ican boys  by  the  scores. 
The  article  continues — 
US    military  advisers  here  are  optimistic 
that  extending  the  war  beyond  the  borders, 
plus  a  stable  government  In  Saigon  will  force 
the  Communist  Insurgency  to  ooUapse  In  a 
year      These   advisers   have    long   felt   that 
this"  southeast    Asian    war    could   never    be 
better   than   a    frustrating    standoff   unless 
South  Vietnam  took   the   offensive   against 
the  support  lines  of  the  Vletcong. 


As  I  said  Saturday  In  my  speech 
against  the  unjustifiable  unUateraJ 
American  action  In  South  Vietnam  we 
were  caught  in  Cambodia.  An  Amer- 
ican plane  was  shot  down.  An  Amer- 
ican pUot  was  kUled  along  with  the 
South    Vietnamese    occupants    of    tne 

What  had  they  been  doing?  Dropping 
fire  bombs  on  Cambodian  villages,  kill- 
ing 16  in  one  village  and  burning  the 

village.  ^  ^      ,.  ^ 

Do  Senators  believe  that  that  action 
created  a  great  deal  of  good  will  for  us 
in  Asia  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world? 
The  United  States  was  caught  red- 
handed.  The  description  is  good-red 
with  fire,  red  with  the  firebomb.    They 


These  American  military  advisers  are 
talking  the  same  way  the  French  talked 
for  years.  The  French  finally  ended  up 
beaten  In  Indochina,  and  the  French 
people  pulled  down  the  French  Govern- 
ment because  they  had  become  fed  up 
with  sacrificing  the  flower  of  French 
manhood  In  the  Indochina  war. 

The  whole  strategy  is  wrong.  When 
the  door  is  swinging  wide  open,  if  we 
only  walk  through.  I  offer  an  alternative 
in  keeping  with  American  Ideals  and  m 
keeping  with  our  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  If  SEATO  wUl 
not  take  jurisdiction,  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  asked  to  do  so. 

Mr     President,    we    cannot    answer 
charges  that  will  be  made  against  us  If 
we  escalate  the  war  Into  North  Vietnam^ 
If  we  escalate  It  Into  North  Vietnam,  I 
warn  the  Senate  that  the  plan  is  to  use 
nuclear  weapons.    I  have  been  heard  to 
say  before  that  if  we  drop  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  North  Vietnam,  we  had  better 
start    looking    around    the    world    for 
friends.    We  shall  not  have  very  many. 
No  Senator  can  be  sure  what  would  hap- 
pen If  we  started  using  nuclear  weapons 
in  connection  with  the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Last  Saturday  morning,  in  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  Pointed  out 
that  there  were  those  who  thought  we 
should  have  bombed  beyond  the  Yalu 
in  the  Korean  war.    That  has  been  a 
pretty  common  point  of  view  on  the  part 
of   forces   in   this   country    that   have 
wanted  to  castigate  Harry  Truman  be- 
cause he  Issued  the  orders  not  to  bomb 
beyond  the  Yalu.    That  great  man  has 
not  been  given  the  protection  to  which 
he  was  entitled.    He  could  not  be  given 
it  at  the  time,  because  at  the  time  his 
reason  for  issuing  the  order  not  to  bomb 
beyond  the  Yalu  was  highly  classified. 
But  in  the  intervening  years  the  ques- 
tion was  officially  discussed  in  American 
publications,  so  that  now  at  least  some 
people  know  that  the  reason  the  order 
was  given  not  to  bomb  beyond  the  Yalu 
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was  that  the  United  States  did  not  conn 
trol  the  air.  and  it  was  known  that  ^ 
Russia  made  the  decision  to  come  in, 
she  would  be  able  to  massacre  the  U.$. 
forces  in  South  Korea.  And  what  ati 
ungodly  massacre  it  would  have  been, 
with  only  the  Port  of  Pusan  for  escap^. 

One  phase  of  that  information  ap- 
peared in  Drew  Pearson's  column  this 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thajt 
the  column  be  printed  at  this  point 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRp, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Peat. 

Apr.  14.  19641 

MacArthur  Had  Faulty  Memory 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

It's  too  bad  that  the  Old  Soldier  who  w^ 
laid  to  rest  last  week  authorized  those  tMo 
bitter  Interviews  regarding  the  Korean  war. 
Both  President  Truman,  who  had  some  reasqn 
to  dislike  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Pre^- 
dent  Elsenhower,  who  didn't  speak  to  him 
during  the  war  years,  had  forgotten  the  pa  it 
and  paid  him  personal  tribute. 

But  the  posthumous  interviews.  In  which 
MacArthur  tried  to  write  history  the  wiy 
he  thought  It  should  be — not  the  way  It  was-- 
have  now  opened  old  wounds.  They  also  ha^'e 
opened  some  hitherto  confidential  flies  In  the 
Pentagon. 

These  files,  plus  other  conversations  with 
the  Old  Soldier,  show  that  In  his  latter  years 
sitting  high  In  the  Waldorf  Towers,  he  wis 
a  bitter,  brooding  man — brooding  over  the 
last  battle  he  fought,  which  ended  In  his 
stimmary  retirement. 

He  continued  so  bitter  that  In  the  summ  jr 
of  1960  he  told  one  distinguished  diplomat: 
"Elsenhower  was  always  weak,  even  as 
young  officer." 

And,  regarding  the  young  Senator  who  w^s 
later  to  become  President,  he  said:  "I  remeri- 
ber  Kennedy  when  he  was  PT  boat  coEi- 
mander  in  the  Pacific.  He  should  have  be(in 
court-martialed.  Those  PT  boats  carried  on  ly 
one  torpedo.  They  were  under  orders  to  fire 
and  then  get  out.  They  were  defenseleiis. 
Kennedy  hung  around,  however,  and  let 
Japanese  destroyer  mow  him  down. 

SECRET  BOMBING  DEAL 

When  you're  sitting  all  alone  In  a  hotel 
room,  with  a  long  vista  of  years  to  look  baok 
on,  its  only  natural  that  memory  becomes 
dim  and  history  Is  mentally  rewritten.  Hoy/ 
ever,  the  real  history  of  the  Korean  war 
shown  in  the  files  of  the  Pentagon 
the  contrary  of  General  MacArthur's  memofy 

And  since  the  reputations  of  other  military 
men.  along  with  a  former  President  of 
United  States,  are  at  stake;  and  since  ma|iy 
people  have  blamed  Truman  for  refusing 
permit   bombing    north    of    the   Yalu    Rlv 
this  column  will  imdertake  to  report  frcjm 
the  Pentagon  files. 

They    show    three    points    which 
MacArthur  either  Ignored  or  forgot : 

1.  There  was  a  secret  agreement  with 
Chinese    Communists    that    we    would 
bomb  north  of  the  Yalu  River  and  they 
turn    would    not    bomb    south    of    the    33th 
parallel. 

2.  The  Chinese  Air  Force  alone  had  2 
planes,  twice  the  force  we  had  committed 
Korea,  and  the  Russians  had  an  even  bigger 
air   armada   massed   in   the   Far   East, 
made  the   bombing  agreement  attractive 
the  United  States. 

3.  American  troops  and  supplies  were  con- 
fined to  a  concentrated  area  in  Korea, 
was  a  much  easier  target  to  hit  than  the 
plains  of  Chinese  Manchuria  or  Siberia, 
we    had    bombed    Siberia,    furthermore 
would  have  touched  off  world  war  III. 
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Here  is  a  confidential  statement  from  Pen- 
tagon files,  made  by  the  late  Gen.  Hoyt  Van- 
denberg,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

"We  of  the  Air  Force,"  he  said,  at  a  secret 
briefing  not  previously  declassified,  "have 
been  concerned  about  the  rising  number  of 
Russian  twin-Jet  ixght  bombers  known  as 
IL-28S.  These  Jet  light  bombers  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  the  Chinese  Air 
Force,  and  the  number  Is  growing  rapidly. 

"If  committed  In  quantity  against  U.S.  air- 
fields, ports,  and  supply  lines  in  South  Korea, 
these  high-performance  bombers  could 
quickly  Jeopardize  our  whole  position  there. 

"The  situation  in  Korea  is  a  special  one 
such  as  never  has  occurred  before  and  is  not 
likely  to  occMi  again.  Because  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  Korean  war, 
which  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  neither  side 
has  made  full  use  of  its  alrpower. 

"They  have  made  no  effort  whatever 
against  our  bases  in  Korea  and  Japan,  de- 
spite their  superior  strength  in  aircraft. 
Their  ability  to  damage  us  grows  every  day 
as  they  Introduce  more  and  more  Jet  light 
bombers  into  the  Chinese  Air  Force." 

SUPPLY   LINES  VULNERABLE 

Other  data  inside  the  Pentagon  shows  that 
American  and  UJ^.  forces  in  Korea  were  de- 
pendent on  the  single  port  of  Ptisan,  which 
was  choked  with  shipping  and  very  vulnera- 
ble to  bombing  attack.  Our  supply  lines — 
one  rail  line  and  three  highways — were 
equally  vulnerable. 

This  fact  could  not  be  published  to  refute 
MacArthur's  criticism  and  still  has  not  been 
declassified. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  target  survey  of  Man- 
churia made  by  our  Air  Force  during  the 
Korean  war  showed  only  a  dozen  targets 
worth  hitting.  Most  of  these  were  in  the 
staging  areas,  neither  as  strategic  nor  as 
vulnerable  as  our  centers  in  South  Korea. 

Yet,  General  MacArthur,  brooding  in  the 
Waldorf  Towers  to  Jim  Lucas  and  Bob  Con- 
sldlne  10  years  ago.  claimed  he  could  have 
won  the  Korean  war  in  10  days  If  given  a  free 
hand. 

Much  of  the  secret  story  of  the  Korean  war 
remains  to  be  told.  How  the  bombing  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  Chinese  and  how 
MacArthur's  Intelligence  proved  faulty  will 
be  reported  in  an  early  column. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  report  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son this  morning  is  accurate.  It  sets 
forth  the  reason  why  MacArthur  was  re- 
versed. MacArthur  did  a  great  job  as  a 
leader  of  our  forces  in  the  Japanese  war. 
But  he  was  completely  wrong  in  his  pro- 
posal for  the  prosecution  of  the  Korean 
war.  For,  had  he  not  been  reversed  by 
President  Truman,  whose  reversal  was 
based  upon  the  top  military  advice  avail- 
able to  him,  and  Russia  had  decided  to 
come  into  that  war — and  the  indications 
were  clear  that  she  would  if  we  went  be- 
yond the  Yalu — Russia  had  the  air  power 
at  that  time  to  drive  the  United  States 
out  of  the  air.  We  do  not  like  to  face 
that  ugly  fact. 

We  had  followed  a  course  of  action  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  which  some  of  us 
opposed  in  the  Senate.  I  shall  always 
be  proud  of  my  vote  to  enlarge  and  not 
decrease  American  air  power  in  those 
days. 

That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  any  debate  on  this  subject  can 
put  his  record  on  top  of  the  desk  and 
point  out  that  he  has  voted  for  larger 
appropriations  for  American  military 
might  to  keep  this  country  secure  day 
in  and  day  out,  24  hours  of  each  day. 
from  a  possible  Russian  attack,  than  any 
President  under  whom  I  have  served  in 


the  Senate,  up  vmtil  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, has  recommended. 

I  voted  for  more  money  for  American 
air  might  and  other  American  defense 
than  Franklin  Roosevelt  recommended; 
more  money  than  Harry  Truman  rec- 
ommended; more  money  than  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  recommended;  and,  on  one 
air  power  vote,  more  money  than  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recommended.  I  am 
proud  of  those  votes. 

When  the  issue  came  as  to  whether  we 
should  go  beyond  the  Yalu,  the  President 
had  to  look  at  our  "hole  card,"  so  to 
speak.  He  could  not  accept  MacArthur's 
recommendation  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Russians  would  come  in.  The  Presi- 
dent had  to  answer  the  question:  "Sup- 
pose they  do?" 

It  was  the  President  who  was  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  not  MacArthur. 
It  was  the  President  who,  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  had  the  primary  duty 
for  the  protection  and  safety  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  boys  who  very 
well  could  have  been  trapped  £ind  bottled 
up  in  South  Korea  with  only  one  port 
for  escape. 

When  we  start  talking  about  the  prob- 
abilities of  escalating  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam — and  they  are  great  probabil- 
ities— and  when  we  face  the  ugly  prob- 
ability that  if  we  escalate  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam  and  beyond,  we  use  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  are  suggesting  a  course 
of  action  that  on  all  moral  grounds,  as 
well  as  military,  strategic  grounds,  calls 
for  the  United  States  once  again  to  look 
at  her  "hole  card."  to  reconsider  the 
whole  unfortunate,  unjustifiable  course 
of  action  in  South  Vietnam,  and  to  re- 
consider what  apparently  is  a  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  not  to  ask  to  put 
the  South  Vietnamese-McNamara  war 
on  the  agenda  of  the  SEATO  meeting 
now  being  held  In  Manila,  but  rather  to 
talk  to  the  foreign  ministers,  independ- 
ently of  any  official  SEATO  agenda 
discussion. 

In  looking  at  our  "hole  card" — and.  by 
that  I  mean  the  consequences  in  what 
would  undoubtedly  flow  if  we  used  nu- 
clear weapons  to  escalate  this  war  into 
North  Vietnam,  we  ought  to  be  forth- 
right enough  as  a  nation  to  say,  "We 
want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  try  to 
settle  this  dispute  in  South  Vietnam  by 
resorting  to  peaceful  procedures  of  in- 
ternational law."  Let  us  be  frank  about 
it;  we  have  not  tried  that.  We  have  not 
even  proposed  to  use  it.  We  have  not 
recommended  it.  We  have  not  en- 
deavored to  create  a  SEATO  trusteeship, 
or  to  pursue  the  meaning  of  what  De 
Gaulle  had  in  mind,  whatever  he  had  in 
mind,  concerning  a  program  for  neu- 
tralizing this  area  of  the  world. 

There  were  some  newspaper  stories  to- 
day reporting  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister as  saying  he  did  not  intend  to  limit 
it  to  South  Vietnam.  Very  well.  Prob- 
ably that  is  all  to  the  good.  That  would 
permit  us  to  obtain  the  facts  as  to  what 
North  Vietnam's  participation  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  newspapers  today  stated  that 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  Viet- 
congs  are  trained  in  North  Vietnam.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that — just  as  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
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trained  by  the  U.S.  military.  All  that 
means  is  that  two  foreign  powers  are 
training  the  participants  in  a  civil  war. 

I  ask  again  for  those  in  the  State  De- 
partment or  those  in  the  Pentagon 
Building  to  supply  us  with  any  evidence 
of  North  Vietnamese  or  Russian  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  There  has  been  a 
denial  that  they  have  any  evidence  that 
there  are  Russian  troops  in  Vietnam. 
But  there  are  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  why  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  con- 
vince people  that  we  are  on  the  right  side 
in  following  our  procedures  for  handling 
the  South  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  dan- 
ger of  escalating  this  war.    I  think  we 
ought  to  give  a  great  deal  of  heed  to  the 
article  from  which  I  read  in  regard  to 
what  is  known  by  people  in  Saigon  to  be 
the  policies  that  are  being  carried  out  In 
connection  with  this  war.     The  article 
appears  on  pages  16.  17,  18,  and  19  of 
the  magazine  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology,  of  April  6, 1964. 
The  article  reads  in  part: 
One  of  the  most  striking  developments  In 
the  situation  here  Is  the  role  of  aviation  as 
a  vital  force  In  preventing  the  military  col- 
lapse of  South  Vietnam  during  the  frequent 
periods  of  political  upheaval.    The  relatively 
small  combat  and  air  lift  support  force  has 
effectively  countered  the  Vletcong's  advan- 
tages In  surprise  and  In  numbers  of  troops. 
The   force    of   U.S.   military    aircraft   here 
consists    of    about    80    fighters    and    fighter 
bombers.  200  logistics  support  aircraft,  and 
500  helicopters  and  light  aircraft.    This  force 
Is  augmented  by  an  estimated  200  aircraft 
operated  by  Air  America. 
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The  article  then  discusses  the  opera- 
tion of  this  aircraft,  and  the  part  that 
we  are  playing  in  airpower  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article,  along  with 
the  boxed  special  comments  set  forth 
in  the  article,  be  printed  at  this  point 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Vietnamese  Raiders  Extending  War 
(By  Larry  Booda) 
Saigon. — War  against  the  Communists  al- 
ready has  erupted  over  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam  In  hit-and-run  guerrilla  raids  and 
Infiltration  moves  as  far  north  as  China, 
setting  the  stage  for  large-scale  movements 
against  Vletcong  Insiirgents. 

With  US.  backing  In  aircraft,  weapons, 
and  money,  an  estimated  50.000  elite  South 
Vietnamese  special  forces  troops  are  being 
trained  to  take  the  offensive  in  over-the-bor- 
der  strikes  at  Communist  supply  centers  and 
communications  routes. 

Despite  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's  implication  in  Washington  March 
26  that  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  made 
to  extend  the  war.  It  is  known  here  that 
guerrilla  strikes  against  the  Communists 
have  been  Increasing  since  last  summer.  Ob- 
jective of  these  operations  Is  to  stop  the 
southward  flow  of  weapons  and  trained  Vlet- 
cong troops  along  the  routes  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia  as  well  as  Inside  North  Vietnam. 
Laos  appeared  ready  last  week  to  permit 
South  Vietnamese  raids  in  pursuit  of  Com- 
munist Vietnamese  inside  Laos.  It  was  re- 
ported that  rightist  Laotian  Vice  Premier 
Gen.  Phoioml  Noeavan  and  South  Vietnam 


Premier    Maj      Gen.    Nguyen    Khanh    had 
reached  a  border-crossing  agreement. 

Key  factor  in  the  current  raids  is  airlift 
provided  by  Air   America,  a  U5.   air   cargo 
company  incorporated  in  Delaware  under  a 
maze  of  legal  obBCVirltles  that  camo\iflage8 
its  U.S.  Oovemment  sponsorship.    Air  Amer- 
ica Is  operating  a  diversified  force  of  aircraft, 
ranging  from  the  four-engine  Boeing  Strato- 
llner  to  helicopters  and  light  aircraft,  with- 
in and  outside  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 
An  Indication  of  the  Increased  tempo  of 
operations   came   March   29   when    16   Viet- 
namese  piloted    fighter -bombers    made    the 
first  night  air  raid  of  the  war  against  a  Vlet- 
cong  staging   and   training   area   350   miles 
north    of    here    near    the    Laotian    border. 
Large  quantities  of  napalm  and  white  phos- 
phorous fire  bombs   and   50,000  pounds  of 
other  bombs  were  dumped  on  the  area. 

U.S.  military  advisers  here  are  optimistic 
that  extending  the  war  beyond  the  borders, 
plus  a  stable  government  In  Saigon,  will  force 
the  Communist  Insurgency  to  collapse  In  a 
year.  These  advisers  have  long  felt  that  this 
southeast  Asian  war  could  never  be  better 
than  a  fr\astratlng  standoff  unless  South 
Vietnam  took  the  offensive  against  the  sup- 
port lines  of  the  Vletcong. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  In 
the  situation  here  Is  the  role  of  aviation  as 
a  vital  force  In  preventing  the  military  col- 
lapse of  South  Vietnam  during  the  frequent 
periods  of  political  upheaval.  The  relatively 
small  combat  and  airlift  support  force  has 
effectively  countered  the  Vletcong's  advan- 
tages In  surprise  and  In  numbers  of  troops. 

The  force  of  U.S.  military  aircraft  here 
consists  of  about  80  fighters  and  fighter-bom- 
bers 200  logistics  support  aircraft,  and  600 
helicopters  and  light  aircraft.  This  force  is 
augmented  by  an  estimated  200  aircraft  op- 
erated by  Air  America. 

The  tactical  combat  force  Is  made  up  of 
about  55  North  American  T-28'8.  15  Douglas 
A-H  Skyralders.  and  10  Douglas  B-26  s. 
The  B-26 '8  are  being  removed  from  service 
because  of  obsolescence,  and  additional  Sky- 
ralders will  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

The  logistics  support  force  consists  of 
Douglas  C-47's  and  C-^'s.  Curtlss  C-*6's. 
Falrchlld  C-123's,  and  de  HavlUand  CV-2B 
Caribous  and  U-IA  Otters.  Remal^er  of 
the  military  force  consists  of  Bell  UH-lBs 
Sikorsky  H-19'8  and  H-34's,  Grumman  OV-1 
Mohawks.  Cessna  O-IE  Bird  Dogs,  and  Hello 
U-lO's.  , 

United  States  also  has  learned  that  air- 
borne weapons— machlneguns.  bombs,  rock- 
ets, and  napalm— have  been  effective  In 
supporting  troop  landings  and  movements, 
but  that  they  are  of  little  value  against  Vlet- 
cong   positions    m    swamps    and    mountain 

caves.  ^       ., 

The  course  of  both  air  and  ground  actions 
Is  tied  irrevocably  to  the  political  situation, 
and  what  has  appeared  to  be  indecision  by 
the  united  States  to  win  the  war  Is  reaUy  a 
refiectlon  of  the  political  Instability  that 
preceded  the  regime  of  Khanh. 

Unlike  the  government  of  Premier  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  which  flouted  U.S.  advice  whUe 
accepting  doUar  aid.  General  Khanh  has 
won  the  confidence  of  U.S.  military  and  po- 
litical leaders.  McNamara  made  It  a  point 
to  be  In  General  Khanh's  company  In  public 
appearances  during  his  visit  here  In  Maxch 
thus  demonstrating  to  the  population  that 
the  United  States  Is  backing  the  government. 
United  States  has  contributed  to  the 
nrevlous  confusion  In  Saigon.  When  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  arrived  here  last 
August,  he  found  an  embassy  staff  so  en- 
erc«sed  with  military  operations  that  It  had 
little  time  to  provide  political  advice.  Army 
Gen  Paul  D.  Harklns  has  since  been  given 
command  of  the  special  forces  and  aircraft^ 
leaving  Lodge  free  to  handle  the  delicate  task 
of  advising  the  Khanh  government  In  or- 


ganizing Its  administration  and  helping  sta- 
bilize the  political  structure. 

The  elite  corps  of  special  forces  is  provid- 
ing the  basis  for  new  optimism  that  this 
war  can  be  won  in  a  year,  and  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  advisers  here  can 
be  cut  significantly  in  the  near  futiire. 

Special  forces,  which  now  constitute  one- 
tenth  of  the  half -million  South  Vietnamese 
under  arms,  are  essentially  airborne  troops 
not  connected  with  any  formal  military  or- 
ganization. They  rely  on  Air  America  to  air 
lift  them  to  the  site  of  operations,  supply 
them  and  return  them  to  their  bases. 

In  Its  open  operations  Air  America  Is  a 
parent  company  of  the  ClvU  Air  Transport 
(CAT)  airline  and  operates  contract  air  lift 
through  its  own  name  and  that  of  Southern 
Air  Transport. 

But  in  Its  covert  operations.  Air  America 
uses  numerous  secret  airstrips  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand. 

To  a  smaller  extent  Byrd  &  Sons,  a  com- 
pany otherwise  unidentifiable.  Is  performing 
similar  missions. 

Hub  of  Air  America's  activities  in  south- 
east Asia — open  and  secret — Is  Don  Muang 
airport  at  Bangkok,  Thailand.  It  Is  the  site 
of  its  major  overhaul  activity.  A  secondary 
maintenance  base  Is  at  Taon  Sun  Nhut  air- 
port here. 

Southern  Laos,  the  principal  pathway  for 
reinforcements  from  North  Vietnam  to  South 
Vietnam,  Is  only  125  miles  wide.  By  operat- 
ing from  fields  In  eastern  Thailand  and  from 
the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam.  AU" 
America  can  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  Laos 
on  relatively  short  flights. 

Usual  technique  In  penetrating  a  new 
area  Is  to  parachute  a  few  troops  who  are 
natives  of  the  region,  to  make  Initial  con- 
tact with  the  tribe  or  village.  They  receive 
supplies  by  air  drop.  Later  more  special 
forces  troops  are  parachuted  and  with  native 
help  they  clear  a  landing  strip.  Village 
becomes  a  base  of  operation  from  which  sup- 
ply routes  are  hit.  Establishing  such  a  base 
may  take  as  long  as  3  months. 

Most  first  landings  are  made  from  Hello 
U-lOB  STOL  aircraft.  Later  airlifts  and 
continuing  supply  runs  are  usually  made 
with  C-47  and  C-46  transports.  Other  air- 
craft being  xised  for  these  operations  by  Air 
America  are  the  CV-2B  and  U-lA  Otter  and 
the  H-34  helicopter. 

Pilots  of  Air  America  are  hired  at  a  basic 
salary  of  $12,000  per  year  with  most  living 
expenses  furnished.  Most  of  them  are  for- 
mer U.S.  military  pilots.  If  they  fulflU  a 
2-year  contract,  they  receive  an  $8,000  bonus. 
Bonuses  also  are  paid  for  extra  risk  mis- 
sions. Pilots  who  sign  a  second  contract 
receive  substantial  salary  Increases. 

Air  America  has  been  flying  In  Laos  under 
charter  to  the  United  States  Aid  Mission  in 
Vientiane.  Much  of  thU  work  consisted  of 
hauling  medicines,  food,  and  clothing  to 
refugees  of  the  Laotian  civil  war.  On  March 
18,  after  protests  by  the  Conununlst  Pathet 
Lao  that  Air  America  was  mixing  Its  reUef 
airlift  with  military  airlift.  Seaboard  World 
Services  a  subsidiary  of  Seaboard  World 
Airlines,'  was  hired  for  the  refugee  alrUft  Job. 
Seaboard  will  employ  Air  America  personnel 
and  manage  its  equipment. 

With   Air  America  supporting  most  over- 
the-border   operations,   military   pilots  per- 
form these  basic  missions  In  South  Vietnam: 
U  S  Air  Force:  Major  UJS.  Air  Force  task  U 
heavy  air  lift.    Externally.  MUltary  Air  Trans- 
port Service  U  the  pipeline  from  the  United 
States     Internally  It  Is  the  three  squadrons 
of  the  2d  Air  Division  flying  C-123's.     Some 
C-123's  are  being  used  for  combat  air  lift  to 
small  landing  strips.    U.S.  Air  Force  pUots  are 
flying  combat  support  in  T-28'b  but  are  grad- 
tially  being  replaced  by  Vietnamese  pilots. 
Air  commando  pilots  are  flying  U-10  planes 
in  missions  similar  to  those  of  Air  America. 
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XJ3.    Air   Force   furnishes   forward    air   con- 
trollers in  O-IE  aircraft  for  air  strikes. 

Vietnamese  Air  Force:  Most  T-28'8  and  a  1 
A-lH's  are  being  flown  by  VNAF  pilots  oa 
attack  missions.  They  are  now  operating 
H-19  and  H-34  helicopters,  and  are  flying 
light  aircraft  on  reconnaissance  and  liaison 
missions. 

U.S.  Army:  The  major  helicopter  force  hi 
longs  to  the  Army.  After  May  1  the  on 
Army  helicopter  will  be  the  UH-IB  as 
Vertol  CH-21  Is  phased  out.  About  one-" 
of  the  UH-lB's  are  armed  with  machlneguils 
and  rockets  for  close  troop  support.  The 
other  two-thirds  carry  troops  and  suppUis 
Into  combat.  The  Army  1p  also  operatlrg 
Bird  Dogs,  U-lA's,  and  OV-ls  on  liaison,  re- 
connaissance, and  target  marking  missions. 
CV-2B's  carry  troops  and  cargo  on  comb!  it 
missions. 

U.S.  Marine  Corpc:  One  large  squadron  of 
H-34  troop-carrying  helicopters  Is  operatlr  g 
on  combat  missions  In  the  northern  moui  - 
tain  regions. 

Despite  the  continuing  controversy  over  1  s 
value,  the  armed  helicopter  has  proved  Itsef 
as  an  escort  on  troop  landing  missions.  Hel  - 
copters  are  used  on  all  assault  operations  1o 
hit  hard-to-see  targets  that  might  be  missed 
by  the  flxed-wlng  aircraft  making  the  first 
heavy  strikes.  In  many  Instances  flights  In 
the  mountain  areas  by  the  Marines  and  Am  y 
are  made  In  low-celling  weather  that  grounds 
fixed-wing  aircraft.  In  that  case  the  Ui:- 
IB's  provide  the  only  armed  escort. 

Most  tactical  aerial  reconnaissance  in  tie 
South  Vietnam  theater  of  operations  is  belrg 
done  by  light  aircraft,  aided  by  helicopters 
and  a  few  OV-l's. 

Strategic  photoreconnaissance  In  southeast 
Asia  Is  being  flown  by  McDonnell  RF-101  s. 
Martin  RB-57's.  Douglas  RB-66's.  and  Loc!:- 
heed  U-2's.  All  but  the  U-2's  stage  from  Tac  n 
Son  Nhut  and  Don  Muang  airfields.  Tlie 
U-2's  operate  at  Blen  Hoa.  26  miles  nortli- 
east  of  here.  All  these  VS.  Air  Force  recon- 
naissance aircraft  have  their  rear  echelc  n 
base  at  Clark  AFB  in  the  Philippines.  Whei  i- 
ever  attack  carriers  of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  are 
In  the  area  their  photoreconnaissance  fight- 
ers augment  the  U.S.  Air  Force  flights. 

Last  fall  when  U.S.  officials  decided  th  it 
It  was  Impossible  to  win  the  war  by  con- 
fining it  Inside  South  Vietnamese  bordeis, 
they  began  an  expanded  program  of  train- 
ing the  special  guerrilla  forces  at  secret  bas<s. 
Courses  emphasize  techniques  In  operating 
beyond  national  borders. 

These  borders,  artificially  created,  me  a  is 
nothing  to  local  populations  who  conduct 
their  trade  by  tribal  and  regional  traditloi  s. 
The  Communists  from  North  Vietnam  hai^e 
taken  advantage  of  these  traditions  by  wl  i- 
ning  over  tribes  and  villages  with  promises 
of  improved  trade  and  better  governmeit. 
These  tribes  In  tiarn  allow  free  passage  Df 
weapons  and  troops  through  their  areas. 

Now  the  South  Vietnamese  special  forces 
are  learning  to  play  the  same  game. 

Training  of  Vietnamese  military  forces  is 
beginning  to  show  results.  VNAF  pilots  rre 
now  fiying  most  of  the  tactical  support  m  s- 
sions  and  will  be  flying  all  strike  missions  3y 
the  end  of  this  year.  They  are  being  trained 
to  fly  H-34  helicopters  and  will  be  able  to 
relieve  the  Marines  In  this  aircraft  by  Oct  o- 
ber. 

Primary  flight  training  for  VNAF  pildts 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  VNAF  July  1.  unc  er 
present  plans. 

Army  training  is  slower,  but  an  Increasl  ig 
number  of  Vietnamese  ofllcers  are  taking 
over  training  duties.  U.S.  ofBclals  say  that 
the  US.  military  figure  of  15.500  In  South 
Vietnam  can  be  reduced  by  about  1,000  sojn 
because  of  this  shift  of  training  programs 

Military  men  here  concede  that  there  is 
no  need  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  aircraft  needed  to  fight  the  war.  There  is 
a  high  rate  of  usage  for  those  planes  n  )w 
on    hand   but   almost    all   requirements     or 
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missions  are  being  filled.  McNamara  has 
promised  that  Increased  help  from  the  United 
States  "will  Include  strengthening  of  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  with  better  aircraft." 
So  far  this  planning  has  included  adding  only 
15  A-lE  two-place  attack  aircraft  to  the 
VNAF.  Otherwise,  it  means  that  as  more 
pilots  are  trained  more  aircraft  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  USAF,  Increasing  the  aircraft 
Inventory  of  the  VNAF. 

The  use  of  obsolescent  aircraft  and  weap- 
ons here  has  been  the  target  of  criticism  of 
U.S.  military  officers.  A  U.S.  officer  told  Avia- 
tion Week  &  Space  Technology  that  the  long- 
term  aim  Is  to  turn  over  all  equipment  and 
weapons  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Air  operations  in  South  Vietnam  are  char- 
acterized by  these  factors. 

Communist  ground  fire  has  increased,  but 
the  turbine-powered  UH-IB  has  proved  Its 
ability  to  survive  small  arms  fire.  Casualty 
rates  for  rotary  wing  and  fixed  wing  air- 
craft have  remained  constant  at  an  accept- 
ably low  figure  for  the  number  of  hours 
and  missions  fiown. 

Weapons  used  are  World  War  II  and  Korean 
vintage.  More  modern  antipersonnel  weap- 
ons have  been  developjed,  such  as  Lazy  Dog, 
a  small  finned  projectile  that  can  be  dis- 
pensed by  guns  and  ix>ckets.  However,  dip- 
lomatic officials  claim  that  such  a  weapon 
has  such  devastating  effects  that  It  would 
cause  unfavorable  political  reactions.  De- 
fense officials  also  oppose  its  use. 

Major  handicap  In  air  operations  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  the  dual  control  system  in  which 
one-half  controls  USAF  and  VNAF  aircraft 
and  the  other  controls  U.S.  Army  aircraft  and 
Vietnamese  Army  units.  The  split  creates 
extra  coordination  at  the  four  corps  head- 
quarters where  operations  are  planned  and 
controlled,  but  no  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
split  has  been   given. 

Working  and  operating  conditions  for  air 
units  are  modern  and  relatively  clean.  Ef- 
ficient pipelines  provide  rapid  resupply  of 
aircraft  parts. 

There  Is  little  chance  that  the  aircraft 
now  in  South  Vietnam  wUl  be  augmented  or 
replaced  by  more  advanced  aircraft.  De- 
fense Department  officials  believe  that  at 
this  stage  the  fiedgling  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
does  not  have  the  trained  people  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  anything  more  advanced 
than  those  they  now  have. 

These  DOD  officials  believe  that  augment- 
ing the  VNAF  would  cause  Russia  to  re- 
taliate with  modern  aircraft  for  the  Vletcong. 

Thus,  the  long-term  outlook  for  the 
VNAF  is  that  it  will  retain  the  same  kinds 
of  aircraft  and  will  gain  slightly  in  num- 
bers. In  the  meantime  the  training  pro- 
grams will  enable  it  to  take  over  all  attack 
operations  and  H-19  and  H-34  helicopter 
missions  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Whether 
the  fleet  of  transport  aircraft  operated  by 
VNAF  will  be  expanded  beyond  the  current 
C-47's  and  C-54's  to  Include  C-123's  has 
not  been  decided.  Since  the  UH-IB  and  the 
CV-2B  are  modem  aircraft  In  the  U.S.  Army's 
Inventory  it  Is  not  likely  that  these  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  VNAF  for  operations 
in  its  air  war. 

Vklxte  or  Vietnam 

Washington. — U.S.  believes  that  south- 
east Asia  has  vital  strategic  slgnlflcance. 
It  is  located  across  the  principal  east-west 
air  and  sea  lanes  in  the  Orient  and  flanks 
India  on  one  side  and  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Philippines  on  the  other.  It 
also  dominates  the  entrance  to  the  Paclflc 
Ocean  from  southern  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
said  that  for  this  reason,  "To  defend  south- 
east Asia,  we  must  meet  the  challenge  in 
South  Vietnam."  In  Communist  hands,  he 
said,  this  area  would  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 


Options  in  Vietnam 


Washington. — Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  "totally  rejects"  any  sugges- 
tions that  the  United  States  withdraw  from 
southeast  Asia.  In  a  speech  March  26  he 
defined  four  options  open  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  regarding  Vietnam.  One 
was  withdrawal.  Another  was  to  sign  a 
treaty  agreeing  to  the  neutralization  of  South 
Vietnam.  "We  have  learned  from  the  past 
that  the  Communists  rarely  honor  the  kind 
of  treaty  that  runs  counter  to  their  com- 
pulsion to  expand,"  was  his  answer  to  that 
one.  A  third  option  of  carrying  the  war 
beyond  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam  is 
being  studied,  he  said.  There  is  evidence 
that  this  option  Is  being  already  exercised. 
The  fourth  choice  is  helping  the  South  Viet- 
namese win  the  battle  in  their  own  country, 
which  McNamara  said  Is  essential. 

Armed  Helicopters 

Washington. — Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene, 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  believes 
the  armed  helicopter  Is  an  inadequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  close  troop  support  that  Ma- 
rine  fixed-wing   aircraft   could   provide. 

In  a  recent  speech  here  he  said  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  armed  Bell  UH-IB  hell- 
copters  are  escorting  Marine  Sikorsky  H-34 
aircraft  in  South  Vietnam,  "We  have  found 
no  reason  to  change  basic  Marine  Corps  con- 
cepts of  helicopter  tactics  and  close  air 
support." 

A  Marine  troop-carrying  helicopter  squad- 
ron operating  In  the  mountains  of  South 
Vietnam  has  encountered  weather  condi- 
tions that  ground  flxed-wlng  airplanes,  leav- 
ing only  UH-lBs  to  furnish  escort. 

Communist  Strategy 

Saigon.— War  in  South  Vietnam  is  the 
second  phase  of  the  Chinese  Communist  at- 
tempt to  control  the  strategic  Indo-China 
peninsula.  First  phase  was  the  defeat  of 
the  French  in  North  Vietnam  in  1954  which 
resulted  in  the  partition  of  the  country  and 
establishment  of  a  Communist  government 
ruling  the  northern  sector  from  its  capital 
at  Hanoi. 

Communist  aim  in  South  Vietnam  is  to 
inflltrate  the  country  with  guerrillas  and 
Vletcong  troops  trained  In  North  Vietnam 
and  armed  with  Chinese-manufactured 
equipment  to  eventually  wrest  control  from 
the  Saigon  Government.  The  Vletcong  op- 
erations In  South  Vietnam  depend  on  a  con- 
stant flow  of  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  equipment  from  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Vletcong  forces  now  in  South  Vietnam  are 
estimated  at  about  50,000  hard-core  troops 
augmented  by  local  sympathizers  carrying 
arms.  Saigon  Government  forces  opposing 
them  consist  of  about  125,000  regular  army 
troops,  50,000  special  forces  troops,  and  about 
325.000  local  militia.  United  States  has 
about  15,500  military  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam  as  advisers  and  Instructors  for  the 
Government  forces.  U.S.  personnel  also  op- 
erate the  airlift  operations  and  fly  the  armed 
helicopters. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  do  I  believe  the 
article  shows?  The  article  shows  that 
we  have  already  aided  and  abetted  the 
extension  of  the  war  beyond  the  borders 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  am  fearful  that  as 
the  proof  of  that  becomes  clearly  estab- 
lished—as I  believe  it  can  be— we  may 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  charges 
being  leveled  against  us  in  the  United 
Nations  because,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  speech,  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  any  international  law  basis  for  be- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  as  a  combatant. 

In  miaking  my  final  point.  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  we  reevaluate  and  re- 
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appraise  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  believe  that  we  need  to  do  it  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  our  SEATO  and 
United  Nations  Charter  obligations.  We 
need  to  do  it  in  order  to  keep  faith  with 
our  idealism  as  a  peace-loving  nation. 
We  do  not  believe  in  aggression.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  settle  issues 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world 
with  bullets;  only  with  reason.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  speaking  out  against 
American  unilateral  action  in  South 
Vietnam  must  expect  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  some  quarters  and  attacked  and 
criticized  in  others. 

For  example,  a  correspondent  for  Ore- 
gon newspapers  who  has  been  libeling 
and  slandering  me  for  years  is  now  writ- 
ing in  the  press  of  my  State  that  there 
is  great  inconsistency  between  my  posi- 
tion and  my  candidacy  for  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  this  summer, 
because  in  my  announcement  for  that 
race  I  said— and  repeat— "All  the  way 
with  President  Johnson." 

Mr.  President,  at  that  convention  I 
shall  be  going  all  the  way  with  President 
Johnson,    but   if   these   slanderers   and 
libelers  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shares  their  views  of  my 
position,  they  should  ask  the  President. 
If  they  should  ask  him,  I  will  tell  them 
what  they  will  hear.    The  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  consider  that 
I  am  not  going  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  all  the  way,  merely  because 
I  may  disagree  with  him  on  some  partic- 
ular policy.    To  the  contrary,  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  out  from  the  President 
that  when  he  calls  me  down  to  the  White 
House  for  consultation,  he  knows  I  will 
tell  him  exactly  what  I  believe  and  will 
give    him    my    reasons    therefor.    He 
"wishes  to  have  that  kind  of  advice.    He 
does  not  believe,  because  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  policy  of  his  administration  on 
South  Vietnam,  that  I  am  not  going  all 
the  way  in  support  of  the  reelection  of 
President  Johnson  at  that  convention  if 
I  am  selected  as  a  delegate.    I  hope  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  working  as  hard  as 
I  can  to  bring  forth  a  program  in  which 
he  will  be  vitally  interested;  namely,  a 
Democratic  platform  that  we  can  take  to 
the  people  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
which  we  will  make  the  race  for  reelec- 
tion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  will 
tell  them  that  Wayne  Morse  is  not  a 
rubberstamp,  that  the  President  does  not 
want  him  to  be  a  rubberstamp.  any  more 
than  he  wants  any  other  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative or  delegate  to  be  a  rubber- 
stamp. 

If  I  am  made  a  delegate  from  the  State 
of  Oregon,  there  will  be  no  delegate  that 
will  be  a  stronger  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  than  I.  I  am 
a  stronger  supporter  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  if  I  express  disagree- 
ment with  him  on  some  specific  issue, 
than  is  any  rubberstamp  delegate  who 
apparently  throws  away  his  independ- 
ence of  judgment  and  fails  to  serve  the 
President  as  the  President  has  a  right  to 
be  served  by  delegates,  by  expressing 
their  honest  suggestions  as  to  a  policy 
that  may  call  for  some  qualification  or 
modification  from  existing  policy.    I  do 


not  believe  anyone  could  possibly  per- 
form a  better  service  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  South  Vietnam 
issue  than  to  point  out,  as  I  have  been 
pointing  out  in  the  past  several  weeks, 
and  will  continue  to  point  out,  the  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  South  Vietnam 
should  be  modified. 

Let  me  say  to  these  political  opponents, 
and  those  who  try  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  malign,  that  my 
record  of  support  of  President  Johnson 
is  so  overwhelming  that  they  have  had 
to  pick  one  or  two  issues  in  which  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  him  as  a 
basis  for  charging  that  I  am  not  going 
all  the  way  with  President  Johnson. 

If  I  am  at  Atlantic  City,  that  falsehood 
will  be  put  to  rest,  because  I  not  only 
will  be  going  all  the  way  in  urging  quick 
renomination  of  the  President  but  also 
will  be  following  his  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  doing 
the  best  I  can  on  the  platform  commit- 
tee, on  which  I  hope  to  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate, to  help  the  President  frame  the 
strongest  possible  platform  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  great  Jeffer- 
sonian  philosophy  of  one  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

I  close  these  comments  on  South  Viet- 
nam by  saying  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  I  said  to  the  President  personally 
the'  other  day.  that  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  reappraise  and  change 
our  policy  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
we  seek  to  get  the  issue  of  the  civil  war 
in  South  Vietnam  on  the  agenda  of  a 
meeting  of  SEATO  and.  faiUng  that,  to 
take  it  to  the  United  Nations. 


that  once  the  Senate  understands  the 
history  of  the  Indian  school  proposal  at 
Tongue  Point,  and  understands  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  President  Kennedy,  who 
reactivated  Tongue  Point,  and  in  the 
reactivation  approved  the  establishment 
of  the  Indian  school,  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  agree  with  me  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  be  reversed  and  the  amendment 
adopted. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  INTERIOR  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  (AMENDMENT  NO.  491) 
Mr.  MORSE  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraphs  1  and  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  piu-pose  of  proposing  to  the  bill 
(HR  10433)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment;  namely,  on  page  6,  line  13, 
Insert  the  following: 

"Strike  out  '$47,315,000'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  '$52,278,000,  of  which  $4,963,000 
shall  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  a  portion 
of  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base,  Oregon,  to  a 
boarding  high  school  for  Indian  children.'  " 

Mr.  MORSE  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  House  bill  10433,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  shall  discuss  the  rea- 
son for  my  amendment.    I  am  satisfied 


NEED  FOR  DRAFT  REVISION— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  additional 
cosponsors  to  my  bill  S.  2432  to  study  the 
operations  of  the  present  draft  laws. 
Senators  Allott,  Bennett,  Dominick, 
Miller,  Morton,  and  Prouty  have 
agreed  to  join  this  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  to 
explore  the  overall  problem  of  military 
manpower  procurement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  bill  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  to  ex- 
plore the  overall  problem  of  military 
manpower  and  procurement.  When  the 
bill  was  introduced,  it  had  12  cospon- 
sors, equally  divided  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  these 
additional  Senators  have  felt  that  the  bill 
deserved  their  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  present  draft  system  has  been  con- 
tinued without  substantial  change  in  re- 
cent years,  even  though  the  military  and 
international  situation  has  changed  sub- 
stantially. Support  for  a  thorough  going 
revision  is  growing. 

In  the  past  3  months,  dozens  of  young 
draftees,  career  officers,  medical  corps- 
men,  mothers,  and  sweethearts  have 
written  me  to  add  their  endorsement  of 
the  idea  that  this  method  of  obtaining 
military  manpower  be  thoroughly  studied 
and  reformed,  not  with  a  patchwork  ap- 
proach, but  with  an  overall  view  of  the 
draft  as  it  affects  gnawing  problems  such 
as  unemployment  and  as  it  affects  our 
military  preparedness.  It  seems  little 
wonder  that  the  500,000  young  men 
thrown  into  the  draft  limbo  each  year 
often  feel  no  compunction  In  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  loopholes  with  which  this 
system  is  riddled.  It  seems  that  an 
evasion  mentality  is  encouraged  when  a 
young  man  sees  buddies  on  either  side 
of  him  being  rejected  under  a  system 
that  purports  to  be  universal. 

It  is  even  more  startling  when  the 
world  heavyweight  champion  is  rejected 
as  unable  to  meet  the  standards  of  the 
military. 

The  needs  of  military  manpower  today 
are  considerably  more  sophisticated 
than  they  were,  and  the  number  of 
yoimg  men  reaching  the  age  of  18  is  con- 
siderably greater.  What  we  have  is  no 
longer  a  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  in  which  all  recognize  their 
obligation  and  perform  it.  Instead,  it 
amounts  to  a  compulsory  obligation  on 
the  physically  and  mentally  elite  who 
cannot  find  a  loophole  for  slipping  out 
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of  the  draft  net.  So  we  have  the  extn  lor- 
dlnary  situation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  who  has  served  his  country 
overseas  for  2  to  3  years  and  is 
then  drafted  Into  the  Army  for  another 
2  years,  while  the  boxing  champion  is 
excused  from  any  kind  of  Federal  sferv- 
Ice  whatsoever. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  our  draftjsys- 
tem  operates  as  something  of  a  iriyth. 
It  is  not  universal  by  any  means.  It 
aims  at  many  of  our  potentially  $iost 
qualified  citizens.  Yet  once  they;  are 
drafted,  they  are  paid  at  a  level  lt>wer 
than  that  considered  to  be  the  poverty 
line  and  frequently  leave  the  service  With 
a  Ufelong  distaste  for  anything  military 
at  all— which  is  regrettable,  in  my  judg- 
ment. That  situation  serves  neithet  the 
individual  nor  the  national  interest^ 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  that  Heed 
to  be  asked  about  the  draft  today. 

It  is  possible  that  the  draft  is  the!  best 
thing  we  can  have,  the  best  compromise 
we  can  reach,  but  let  us  look  into  it  to 
find  out  whether  that  is  so.  I 

For  instance,  we  need  to  know  way  80 
percent  of  our  draftees,  and  73  percent 
of  our  first-term  enlistees  leave  the  $erv- 
Ice  after  their  first  tour  of  duty.  ^One 
reason  could  well  be  that  in  the  three 
lowest  military  grades,  a  married  man 
with  two  chUdren  makes  less  than  $3,000 
a  year,  including  food  and  housing  al- 
lowances. Three  thousand  dollars  is 
what  the  President  has  called  the  pov- 
erty line  for  a  family  that  size.  These 
ment  are  on  call  24  hours  a  day  and  may 
even  be  risking  their  lives,  yet  in  isome 
cases  their  families  have  to  depend  on 
welfare  to  make  ends  meet.  ^ 

We  might  profit  by  a  good  look  4t  the 
system  used  by  Canada,  which  relies  en- 
tirely on  enlistment  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  army.    The  Canadian  military]  man 
enjoys  the  highest  pay  rate  in  the  T^orld: 
a  private  receives  50  percent  more  i  than 
his  American  coimterpart.    Educational 
opportvmities  are  excellent,  too.    Cana- 
da's ROTC  program  pays  the  college  ex- 
penses In  return  for  3  years  of  service 
after  graduation,  and  two-thirds  of  these 
college-educated  officers  reenllst.    ti  ad- 
dition, there  are  opportxmities  for  travel 
and  orderly  advancement,  together  with 
an  attractive  pension  system  anjd  as- 
sured tenure.    The  result  of  these  bene- 
fits Is  enhanced  prestige  for  thos^  who 
volunteer  to  serve  their  country  |ind  a 
sounder  system  of  national  security. 

As  a  result,  the  reenlistment  r^te  in 
Canada  is  very  high.  I  will  insert  the 
exact  percentages  in  the  Record.  ;  I  do 
not  have  them  with  me  at  the  moment, 
but  it  is  extremely  high.  | 

No  one  has  determined  whether  the 
United  States  could  forge  an  effective 
army  with  a  system  similar  to  Ca4ada's. 
But.  unquestionably  the  enormous!  turn- 
over in  our  present  system  lays  ajheavy 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayeff  who 
suDports  the  huge  training  prograin  and 
everybody  involved  regrets  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Editors 
have  joined  in  calling  for  study  jof  the 
draft,  and  I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  that 
some  of  their  articles  be  printed  |in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  retnarks. 
They  are  from  the  Waukegan  News-Sun, 
the    New    York    World-Telegram,    the 


Waverly  Times,  the  New  York  Post,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  the  Labor 
News.  They  too  ask  that  we  get  down 
to  investigating  the  problem  of  military 
manpower  this  year,  so  that  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  may  be 
available  to  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the   Waukegan    News-Svin,   Mar.    25. 
19641 


E>o  Wk  Need  the  Drajt?  Yes,  bttt  Rejobms 
Abe  Overdue 
The  population  explosion  In  this  country 
has  caught  up  with  the  mUltary  draft,  as  It 
has  with  so  many  other  phases  of  American 
life.    The  result  has  been  a  gathering  storm 
of  criticism  over  the  inequity  and  uncertainty 
that  mar   the  system,  and  a  request  for  a 
sweeping  review  of  the  draft  by  Senator  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating.  Republlctin.  of  New  York. 
The  need  for  some  some  sort  of  change  Is 
obvious     But  coming  up  with  actual  recom- 
mendations  that   will    materially    lessen   or 
eliminate  the  flaws,  may  be  enough  to  teat 
the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon. 

A  year  ago,  Congress  extended  the  military 
draft  through  1967  with  little  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  The  Hovise  approved  the 
measure  by  a  vote  of  387  to  3.  while  in  the 
upper  house,  after  a  10-mlnute  study,  only 
one  Senator  voted  "No." 

The  act  is  called  Universal  Mllltajy  Train- 
ing and  Service  but  the  title  Is  a  misnomer. 
First  of  all,  the  draft  Is  not  universal.  Sec- 
ondly, while  it  provides  training,  it  Is  falling 
to  produce  an  ample  supply  of  career  per- 
sonnel with  the  technical  skills  needed  by 
the  modern  military. 

The  law  says  everyone  must  serve.  They 
won't,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
supply  far  exceeds  demand.  A  disturbing 
fact  is  that  to  satisfy  the  average  draft  call 
of  100,000  per  year,  the  lives  of  several  million 
young  men  are  disrupted. 

Almost  1,400.000  become  eligible  for  the 
draft  each  year,  and  with  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  "war  babies."  the  nvmiber  wUl  soon  hit 
1  800  000  and  continue  to  climb.  About  9.5 
million  are  on  registration  rolls  at  any  one 
time,  yet  about  half  wlU  escape  duty— even 
in  the  Reserves. 

The  high  proportion  of  those  who  are 
either  exempt  or  deferred  from  military  serv- 
ice often  causes  those  who  must  actually 
serve  to  feel  like  "suckers."  The  list  of  escape 
hatches  Is  long. 

First,  of  course,  are  those  rejected  as  4-P. 
because  of  physical  dlsabUitles  or  mentel 
deficiencies.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast 
requirements  In  either  category.  Rather,  the 
minimum  U  raised  or  lowered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  When  enlistments 
drop  or  the  need  Increases  due  to  national 
emergency,  qualifications  dip  accordingly. 
Thus  a  man  might  sidestep  the  draft  today, 
where  3  years  ago.  or  3  years  from  now,  he 
might  be  called. 

Education  along  with  marriage  and  father- 
hood are  other  common  means  of  deferment. 
While  the  draft  takes  those  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  26.  college  students  who  have  been 
deferred  are  technically  subject  to  the  draft 
until  they  are  35.  But  since  supply  far 
exceeds  demand,  there  Is  little  danger  of  any- 
one over  26  being  taken.  The  same  holds 
true  for  married  men.  They  also  are  de- 
ferred, not  exempt,  but  It  would  take  a  great 
worsening  of  world  conditions  to  put  them 
back  on  the  draft-eligible  list. 

Serious  questions  have  arisen  also  concern- 
ing the  value  of  the  training  received.  Draft- 
ees for  the  most  part  simply  serve  time. 
Even  enlistees,  many  of  whom  have  Joined 
merely  to  escape  the  draft,  are  content  to  do 
the  same. 


With  all  of  these  llabUltles,  and  the  grow- 
ing number  who  attack  the  system,  is  the 
draft  worth  It?  Quite  a  few  experts  In 
military  and  manpower  fields  answer  "yes" 
for  these  reasons : 

The  draft  Is  a  constant  prod  for  voluntary 
enlistments.  Without  the  draft,  the  nvun- 
ber  of  volunteers  (about  400.000  per  year) 
might  fall  off  alarmingly. 

The  draft  provides  a  constant  flow  of  man- 
power, allowing  the  services  to  plan  ahead.  If 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  enlistments  which 
might  rise  or  drop  sharply,  planning  would 
almost  be  Impossible. 

The  draft  Is  still  the  cheapest  way  to  get 
men. 

The  draft,  paradoxically  enough,  converts 
quite  a  few  men  Into  careerists.  Often  men 
who  find  they  like  military  service  as  a  career 
would  never  have  gone  In,  in  the  first  place 
without  the  draft  board  breathing  down 
their  necks. 

Thus,  there  are  several  reasons  why  the 
draft  should  not  t>e  discarded.  At  the  same 
time,  there  Is  vast  room  for  Improvement. 
We  believe  Senator  Keating  Is  on  the  right 
track  In  his  request  for  a  comprehensive 
study.  The  danger  lies  In  It  degenerating 
Into  a  bland  survey  with  generalized  con- 
clusions and  no  action.  The  problem  Is  too 
serious  to  be  pigeonholed.  It  not  only  de- 
mands study,  it  demands  reform. 


[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  Jan.  17,  1964] 

Draft  Reform  Likely  as  Charges  of 

Unfairness  Mount 

(By  Lee  Townsend) 
Faced  with  mounting  evidence  that  the 
peacetime  draft  is  nnfalr,  Washington  Is 
finally  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  Nation's 
highly  selective  system  of  Selective  Service. 
In  rapid  succession  this  month.  President 
Johnson  and  the  Pentagon  took  steps  that 
might  lead  to  the  first  major  reforms  in  the 
post-war  draft  since  Its  Inception  15  years 
ago. 

And  yesterday,  five  Republican  Senators, 
among  them  Kenneth  Keating,  Republican, 
of  New  York.  Joined  to  introduce  a  bill  call- 
ing for  a  review  of  the  draft  laws. 

"The  present  system  has  been  too  long 
extended  as  a  matter  of  course,"  Keating 
said.  "Some  of  the  present  Inequities  In  the 
draft  system  have  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  letters 
from  New  York  State  and  other  parts  of  the 
country." 

The  President  ordered  Induction  examina- 
tions to  be  given,  wherever  possible,  as  soon 
as  youths  reach  the  age  of  18  instead  of 
at  the  age  of  22  or  23,  which  Is  the  current 
practice. 

The  White  House  hopes  that  early  detec- 
tion of  dUablllties  will  lead  to  corrective 
measures.  And  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  3.5  million 
draft-age  Americans  who  so  far  have  man- 
aged to  escape  military  service  because  they 
are  "unfit." 

Just  last  week  the  Pentagon  announced 
a  sweeping  study  of  the  draft  with  an  eye 
to  major  reforms.  The  brass  gave  no  hint 
about  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  Improve 
the  Selective  Service  System  but  made  It 
clear  there  was  little  chance  the  draft  would 
be  abolished. 

Defense  experts  argue  that,  in  order  to 
scrap  conscription  entirely,  the  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  would  have  had  to  imdergo  a 
sizable  reduction — and  no  such  reduction  Is 
anticipated.  In  fact,  most  officials  seem  to 
feel  that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  think  of 
a  nation  getting  by  without  some  form  of 
conscription— even  though  this  country 
never  had  a  peacetime  draft  before  1940. 
Canada  still  doesn't  have  it,  and  England 
got  rid  of  It  In  1960. 

The  Nation's  elaborate  Selective  Service 
currently  can  take  credit  for  providing  only 
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about  7  percent  of  America's  military  force 
of  2  7  million. 

And  up  to  half  of  the  200,000  draftees  are 
actually  volunteers.  These  are  men  who  ask 
that  their  names  be  pushed  up  on  the  draft 
list  usually  because  they  figure,  rightly  or 
not  that  military  service  Is  Inevitable  and 
BO  they  might  as  well  get  It  over  with 

Conscription  has  been  cited  for  bolstering 
our  Armed  Forces  Indirectly  by  bulldozing 
men  Into  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air 
Forces  to  avoid  a  draft  notice.  But  with 
enlistment  periods  for  all  services  usually 
set  at  3  years,  there's  no  evidence  that  men 
have  flocked  to  recruiting  stations  in  great 
numbers  Just  to  avoid  a  a-year  stint  as  a 
draftee. 

RESERVE  VERSUS  DRAFT 

It  Is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the 
Army  Reserve  program.  In  which  men  may 
fulfill  their  active  duty  military  require- 
ments In  6  months,  has  thrived  solely  as  a 
substitute  for  the  draft. 

Local  Selective  Service  authorities  point 
out  that  an  Important  part  of  their  Job  la 
to  provide  a  pool  of  readily  available  men  In 
case  of  national  emergency. 

They  say  many  men,  who  now  are  "better 
serving  their  country"  with  deferments  and 
exemptions  can  be  called  into  tinlform  In 
time  of  need. 

Yet  during  the  Berlin  crisis  in  1»61,  tens 
of  thousands  of  reservists — among  them  for- 
mer draftees — were  called  back  to  duty  be- 
cause there  was  not  time  to  draft  and  train 
new  men. 

At  one  point,  the  Army  admitted  that  more 
than  1.000  of  these  men  were  recalled  errone- 
ously. 

Although  draft  calls  Increased  sharply  dur- 
ing the  crisis,  there  was  a  serious  question 
raised  as  to  how  successful  Selective  Service 
is  In  delivering  men  to  meet  the  Instant 
emergencies  of  the  atomic  age. 

The  vital  questions  about  the  effectiveness 
of  Selective  Service  were  not  answered  when 
the  fourth  extension  of  the  draft  law  swept 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress  last  March. 
In  fact  they  were  hardly  asked. 
The  House  of  Reoresentatives  debated 
malnlv  whether  the  life  of  the  law  should 
be  reduced  from  4  to  2  years.    It  wasn't. 

The  Senate  didn't  even  handle  this  Issue. 
Debate  there  took  only  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  about  10  min- 
utes. 

Oregon  Senator  Watne  Morse  delivered 
the  onlv  real  blast  against  the  peacetime 
draft.  He  said.  "Selective  Service  remains 
just  as  discriminatory  in  its  selection  as  be- 
fore, and  just  as  unfair  to  the  young  men  of 
the  Nation. 

"It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  In  a  Pentagon 
building  with  the  so-called  whiz  kids  and 
slide-ruler  minds  that  pride  themselves  on 
industrial  efficiency,  we  must  still  stagger 
along  with  a  rickety  wasteful  and  completely 
unfair  system  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
Army." 

WIDER  SCOPE  EXPECTED 

The  Selective  Service  Director,  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  and  Col.  Paul  Akst,  New 
York  City  draft  chief,  have  Indicated  that 
reforms  are  likely  to  expand  the  scope  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  not  reduce  it. 

For  instance,  draft  experts  here  feel  more 
should  be  done  to  divert  many  skilled  men. 
now  deferred  or  exempt,  to  useful  positions 
in  the  military  or  In  national  Industry.  Such 
provisions  now  are  made  In  the  case  of  doc- 
tors, who  are  called  Into  service  when  there 
is  a  need  for  them. 

One  high  draft  official  said.  "Such  a  policy 
would  aid  In  balancing  the  scales  In  the 
minds  of  persons  who  do  not  qualify  for 
deferment  before  age  26  and  enter  military 
service." 

It  also  has  been  proposed  that  men  be 
drafted  right  after  high  school  rather  than 
In  their  early  20'8.  as  Is  usually  done  now. 
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Representative  Albert  H.  Qui*,  of  Minnesota, 
pointed  out.  "We  are  drafting  men  between 
23  and  26  with  Jobs  and  leaving  younger  men 

without  Jobs."  ,w      A    ^ 

So  far.  most  reforms  are  strictly  talk.  Ana 
the  draft  forecast  for  the  near  future  re- 
mains: Good  luck  for  the  many,  tough  break 
for  the  few. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  forecast 
won't  be  the  same  In  1967.  when  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
comes  up  again  for  passage  •  •  •  and  the 
first  babies  bom  under  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion start  trying  to  beat  the  draft. 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  Feb. 

11.  1964] 

Thirtein  Senators  Urge  Stttdt  or 

iNEQurriES  IN  Selective  Service 

Washington,  February  11. — A  bipartisan 
drive  started  In  the  Senate  today  to  revamp 
the  country's  draft  laws. 

Thirteen  Senators,  Including  both  New 
York  Members  of  the  Senate,  urged  speedy 
action  on  legislation  creating  an  Independ- 
ent 14-member  commission  to  study  Selective 
Service  operations. 

The  legislation  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
KENNETH  B.  Keating,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  on  January  16,  the  day  after  the  World- 
Telegram  started  a  series  of  articles  on  equi- 
ties In  the  draft. 

CALL   FOR    HIABTNOS 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Richard  Russell. 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senators 
called  for  prompt  hearings  on  the  measure. 

"We  beUeve  that  changing  military  re- 
quirements as  well  as  the  increasing  number 
of  potential  draftees  warrant  a  thorough  re- 
examination of  the  operation  of  the  draft 
laws,"  the  letter  said. 

"The  proposed  study  would  Involve  Inves- 
tigation of  Inequities  In  present  methods  of 
selection  as  well  as  exploration  of  possible 
changes  that  might  enable  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  meet  its  manpower  needs  at  a 
lower  personal  cost  to  the  young  men  of  the 
Nation  and  a  lower  dollar  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers." 

In  Its  series  on  the  draft,  the  World-Tele- 
gram showed  that  only  about  15  percent  of 
all  draft-age  New  Yorkers  have  been  In- 
ducted since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war  and  that  more  than  half  of  our  male 
population  falls  the  prelnductlon  exam. 

NO  OBLIGATION 

It  also  Showed  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
keeping  out  of  that  uniform  draft-age  males 
feel  they  have  no  moral  obligation  to  serve  If 
they  can  avoid  It. 

Readers  and  draft  experts  agreed  that  re- 
forms were  needed.  One  manpower  spe- 
cialist went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the 
elaborate  system  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions currently  used  be  replaced  by  an  to- 
partial  "fish-bowl"  system  where  potential 
draftees  pick  a  number  to  see  If  they  wUl 
be  taken  or  left. 

In  today's  letter,  signed  by  Keating,  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javtts,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
and  11  of  their  colleagues,  the  Senators 
iirged  that  the  proposed  congressional  Inves- 
tigation be  combined  with  cvirrent  studies  of 
the  draft  by  the  Pentagon  and  the  Labor 
Department. 

[Prom  the  Waverly  Times.  Mar.  2.  1964] 
Draft  Studt  Needed 
■    Inequities  of  the  draft  act  become  Increas- 
irlgly  apparent  as  the  pool  of  draft  age  young 
men   Increases   without  an   Increase   In  the 
number  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Universal  military  training  Is  not  uni- 
versal Many  young  men  avoid  service.  De- 
ferments are  liberally  granted  to  college 
students   and   men   In   critical   occupations. 


Under  the  latest  draft  rules,  married  men 

are  not  taken.  ..     j     #«. 

Defense  authorities  concede  that  the  draft 
act  is  not  so  much  a  program  for  conscrlp- 
tlon  as  a  hot  breath  that  spurs  young  men 
to  enlist.  They  say  that  without  the  draXt 
enlistments  would  fall  off  drastically. 

Dr  Ell  Glnzberg,  the  Columbia  University 
manpower  specialist,  thinks  the  draft  should 
be  reformed.  Recently  he  suggested  a  lottery. 
Each  boy  upon  reaching  18  would  pull  a  num- 
ber from  an  urn.  On  the  basis  of  the  number 
drawn  he  would  be  classified  as  Immediately  • 
available,  available  If  needed,  available  In  a 
serious  emergency.  Nobody  would  be  per- 
manently exempt  but  all  would  have  a  clear 
idea,  early  in  adulthood,  about  the  chances 
of  being  called. 

Senator  Keating,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
and  six  other  Senators  have  now  introduced  a 
bill  calling  for  an  Investigation  of  the  Draft 
Act.  The  legislation  proposes  that  a  study 
commission  of  14  members  be  created.  It 
could  have  no  more  than  five  military  men. 
By  the  time  the  present  act  expires  July  1, 
1967,  detailed  Information  and  recommenda- 
tions should  he  available. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  6, 1964] 
Questions  About  the  Draft 
Senators  Keating  and  jAvrrs  report  that 
many  constituents  have  expressed  bafflement 
over  the  U.S.  Army's  ruling  that  It  has  no 
place  In  its  ranks  for  heavyweight  champion 
Casslus  Clay.    The  confusion  Is  imderstand- 

able.  . 

If  Clay  Is  our  most  rugged  fighter,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  demonstrated,  what  sense  is 
there  in  a  draft  system  that  deems  him  unfit 
because  his  ajlthmetic  is  terrible?  Has  mUl- 
tary automation  reached  the  point  at  which 
naked  fighting  talent  Is  no  longer  deemed 
Important  by  the   armed  services? 

The  inquiries,  of  course.  Involve  deeper 
questions  about  the  whole  draft  setup.  Is 
a  procedure  essentially  based  on  World  War 
I  standards  still  relevant?  Is  there  sanity  or 
equity  In  a  program  which  makes  early  mar- 
riage a  sure  escape  from  service?  Are  we 
conceivably  at  the  point  at  which  the  con- 
scription concept  should  be  reevaluated  and 
alternative   volunteer  programs  considered? 

These  are  questions  Senator  Keating  and 
others  have  been  asking.  It  Is  ttoe  Congress 
heeded  the  call  for  a  fxill-scale  review  of  the 
draft  setup. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Jan.  30, 

1964] 

New  Look  at  Draft 

The  proposal  of  five  Republican  Senators, 
Including  Senator  Keating  for  a  study  of  the 
military  draft  laws  expresses  the  growing 
conviction  that  the  Selective  Service  opera- 
tion needs  some  basic  overhauling. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  critics,  the  system 
Is  so  selective  In  Its  deferments  and  "escape 
hatches"  as  to  nullify  the  concept  of  uni- 
versal military  service  in  the  defense  of  the 

Nation.  ., 

The  number  of  draft-potential  men  vastly 
exceeds  the  manpower  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  ratio  of  those  drafted  to  the 
total  potentially  eligible  has  dropped  below 
10  percent,  and  will  probably  drop  still  fur- 
ther as  the  number  of  "war  babies"  reach- 
ing their  earlv  20 's  rises. 

The  broadening  of  deferment  categories 
(most  recently  for  married  men)  has  given 
rise  to  charges  that  young  men  with  enough 
money  to  get  married  or  enter  college  have 
an  advantage  over  those  who  must  go  to 
work  immediately  after  high  school— or  who 
weren't  farslghted  enough  to  plan  careers 
that  made  them  draft-lnellglble. 

A  Col\imbla  University  study,  deploring  the 
degree  to  which  youthful  decisions  are 
swayed  by  the  chance  to  escape  the  draft, 
concluded :  "Most  young  Americans  grow  up 
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warned 


without  the  understanding  of  military 
gatlon.    with    the   consequence   that 
when  they  are  called  to  duty  they  v 
an  Imposition,  an  annoyance,  or  a 
bad  luck  that  they  should  get  cau 
so  many  others  escaped. "    Moral  ero4l 
confusion  In  one's  sense  of  duty, 
study,  could   be  an  "Invitation  to 
disaster." 

Defense  experts  say  that  military  c 
tlon   remains   a   necessity   to  fulfill 
manpower  needs.    These  cannot  be 
tlrely  by  voluntary  enlistments. 

So  long  as  the  need  for  compulsorj 
persists,  however,  an  effort  clearly  Is 
to  correct  in  every  way  possible  the 
In  spreading  the  burden  of  defense 

With  respect   to  the  uncertainties 
young  men  who  must  now  wait  4  or 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  physlc4lly 
mentally    qualified     for    service, 
Johnson's  order  directing  that  tests 
when  they  reach  the  draft-reglstratjon 
of  18  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
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(Prom  Labor  News.  Mar   14.  196f 
Is  Drait  Law  Needed? 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  of  both 
have  raised  questions  about  the  need 
tlnulng  the  military  draft  law. 

Congressman  John  V.  Linds.\y 
of  New  York,  hailed  a  proposal  by 
Kenneth   B.    Keating.    Republican, 
York,  and  by  other  Senators  for  a 
hensive  investigation  of  the  draft. 

"We  need  to  know  how  the  draft 
our  educational  and  military  needs," 
said. 

Senator  Stephen  M.  Young. 
Ohio,    declared    that    "the    peacetlm^ 
should  be  a  thing  of  the  past." 

"It  is  discriminatory  and  unfair  to 
sters."  he  said.    "Few  of  our  allies  h 
peacetime  draft  and  none  of  them 
for  as  long  as  2  years." 

Young    predicted    that    voluntary 
ments  should  soon  meet  all  needs, 
the   number   of   men   drafted   has 
8.000  a  month,  while  the  number  of 
draft  or  enlistment  a(jes  is  rapidly  r 

"There  seems   little  Justifiable 
continuing    the    practice    of 
lives  of  millions  of  our  youth  and 
unwilling  j'oung  men  Into  service," 
"I    feel    strongly    that    our    future 
needs   can   be    met   by   well-trained 
teers." 
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Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President, 
half  of  the  Senator  from  New 
[Mr.  Case],  I  also  ask  unanimous 
that  three  editorials,  from  the 
Evening  News,  the  Hackensack 
and  the  Trenton  Trentonian  be 
in  the  Record.    The  Senator  froiji 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  has  been  a  v 
supporter  of  a  thorough  study 
draft  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edijtorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RfecoRD, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  N^ws. 

Peb. 2,  1964] 

Examining  the  Draft 

The  Senate  debated  all  of  an  hoiir  last 
summer  before  voting  to  extend  thd  draft 
another  4  years.  That's  precious  little  time 
for  legislation  that  affects  the  lives  of  .0  mil- 
lion young  men  between  the  ages  of  ^8  and 
26. 

Accordingly.  Senator  Case  and  a  dozen 
other  Senators  don't  want  such  lack  cif  con- 
sideration repeated  in  1967.  They  propose 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  je  ex 
amlned  in  the  light  of  current  mlllUrj  man- 
power needs — and  with  an  eye  to  removing 
Inequities  and  opportunities  for  evasjon. 
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Doubtless,  families  confronted  annually 
with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  the 
draft  would  agree. 

Current  complaints  focus  on  two  cate- 
gories of  escape.  One  Is  the  deferment 
granted  for  marriage.  Since  this  was 
granted  by  Elxecutlve  order  last  year,  the  In- 
duction order  has  been  a  chief  Ingredient 
of  Instant  marriages. 

The  other  widespread  complaint  Is  that 
educational  deferments  favor  those  affluent 
enough  to  remain  In  college  beyond  draft 
age.  That  amounts  to  buying  a  deferment, 
argue  those  unable  to  afford  the  luxury  or 
unwilling  to  indulge  it. 

Aside  from  personal  criticism,  there  is 
serious  question  whether  a  military-oriented 
Selective  Service  System  that  was  devised  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  Is  the  best  means  of 
meeting  current  manpower  needs,  both  In 
and  out  of  the  services. 

Senator  Case  and  his  colleagues  think  It 
might  not  be.  In  any  case.  Congress  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  more  than  a  perfunctory 
vote  of  extension  when  1967  rolls  around. 

(Prom  the  Hackensack   (N.J.)    Record,  Peb. 
13, 1964] 

Repair  and  Modernization  for  the  Draft 
It's  about  time  somebody  takes  another 
look  at  the  draft  laws  and  the  way  they  oper- 
ate. Senator  Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  a  dozen  other  Senators  are  urging  early 
congressional  hearings  on  legislation  to  set 
up  a  study  commission,  and  the  Defense  and 
Labor  Departments  do  now  have  studies  un- 
derway. The  formal  explanation  of  the  new 
Interest  In  Washington  is  that  military  re- 
quirements have  changed  and  a  rising  popu- 
lation has  produced  additional  supplies  of 
men  eligible  for  draft.  This  Is  true.  But 
also  it  Is  true  that  the  draft  has  long  been 
notable  for  Ineptness  and  unfairness. 

Doubt  and  uncertainty  concerning  the 
draft  have  become  all  but  traditional  among 
the  country's  young  men.  Shall  a  youth  at- 
tempt to  start  a  career  before  military  serv- 
ice? Shall  he  temporize  with  Jobs  that  pay 
well  but  hold  no  promise  for  the  future? 
Shall  he  loaf  for  a  while  and  settle  down 
only  after  military  service?  And  how  about 
the  employers  who  confront  promising  job 
candidates  who  are  likely  to  be  snatched 
away  for  a  term  of  military  service  within 
their  first  year  or  so  of  employment?  Our 
present  draft  has  the  effect  of  leaving  alto- 
gether too  many  young  men  In  a  predica- 
ment just  as  they  seek  or  ought  to  seek  to 
take  their  place  In  adult  society. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  contrive  a  draft 
program  that  would  work  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely to  feed  Into  the  services  the  manpower 
they  need  and  do  It  without  unnecessarily 
dislocating  the  lives  of  the  men  who  are 
called.  It  should  be  possible  to  make  use  of 
young  men  with  certain  physical  Impair- 
ments that  now  guarantee  exemption  from 
service.  It  should  be  possible  for  a  youth  to 
fulfill  his  military  obligation  In  an  orderly 
and  predictable  way.  We  hope  the  Senators 
prevail  In  their  quest  of  early  congressional 
action  and  that  the  Labor  and  Defense  De- 
partments join  effectively  In  eliminating  the 
deficiencies  of  our  present  draft  system. 
There  simply  has  to  be  a  better  system  than 
the  one  we're  getting  along  with. 


[Prom  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian, 
Peb. 17.  1964] 

Time  To  Take  a  Look  at  Our  Draft  Laws 
(By  J.  WlUard  Hoffman,  editor) 
Thirteen  U.S.  Senators,  including  New 
Jersey's  own  Clifford  P.  Case,  believe  that 
the  time  has  arrived  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  operation  of  the  military  draft,  and  we 
couldn't  agree  more.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  disruption  of  young  men's  lives  Is  some- 
thing that  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  roll  on 
and   on  without  the  benefit  of  periodic — If 


not   constant — study   by   the   Nation's   law- 
makers. 

After  all.  military  concepts  are  changing, 
or  should  be  changing,  now  that  the  art  of 
waging  war  has  moved  Into  the  pushbutton 
stage.  We  are  led  to  wonder  whether  It  is 
Parkinson's  law  rather  than  actual  need 
that  dictates  the  Induction  of  some  500.000 
volunteers  and  draftees  each  year.  The 
Parkinson  concept  as  applied  here  Is  that 
during  a  time  of  international  stress,  the 
Nation  needed  great  globs  of  fighting  man- 
power and  the  military  Installations  In 
which  to  house  and  train  the  men.  Now 
we  still  have  the  installations  and  have  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  manpower  to  main- 
tain them,  otherwise  people  (like  President 
Johnson  or  Defense  Secretary  McNamara) 
would  get  the  brilliant  Idea  to  close  some 
down  and  put  a  dent  In  the  economy  of  some 
Congressman's    precious    home    district. 

In  any  event.  Senator  Keating,  of  New 
York.  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  set  up 
a  Commission  of  14  to  study  the  draft  laws. 
Senator  Case  and  1 1  of  his  colleagues  sent  a 
letter  to  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  urg- 
ing that  the  Keating  bill  receive  careful  con- 
sideration and  that  hearings  on  it  be  sched- 
uled as  soon  as  possible. 

"We  believe  that  changing  military  re- 
quirements as  well  as  the  Increasing  number 
of  potential  draftees  warrant  a  thorough 
reexamination  of  the  operation  of  the  draft 
laws,"  the  12  Senators  said.  "The  proposed 
study  would  Involve  Investigations  of  Inequi- 
ties In  present  methods  of  selection  as  well 
as  exploration  of  possible  changes  that  might 
enable  the  Defense  Department  to  meet  its 
manpower  needs  at  a  lower  personal  cost  to 
the  young  men  of  the  Nation  and  a  lower  dol- 
lar cost  to  the  taxpayers." 

Pointing  out  that  the  Senate  spent  only 
an  hour  of  debate  last  year  on  the  measure 
that  extended  the  present  draft  laws  for  4 
years.  Senator  Case  observed  that  "Congress 
has  gotten  used  to  the  draft  program  but 
this  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  to  devote  more  thought  to 
our  present  and  future  needs  In  the  armed 
services." 

Questions  that  have  been  raised,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Case,  concern  themselves  with 
whether  present  draft  priorities  are  equi- 
table, whether  the  draft  Is  an  efficient 
method  of  maintaining  military  manpower 
when  modern  technological  specialization  1b 
considered,  what  effect  it  has  on  civilian 
needs  fot  more  and  better  trained  profes- 
sional people,  and  the  economic  and  social 
Impact  It  has  on  young  men  facing  the 
outset  of  their  careers. 

Anent  Senator  Case's  observation  that 
Congress  has  gotten  used  to  the  draft  pro- 
gram, we  think  that  might  be  extended  to 
Include  the  American  public.  Por  all  rea- 
sonably healthy  young  men.  It  has  become 
a  fact  of  life.  Their  schooling  and  their  ca- 
reers must  be  built  around  this  obligation— 
which  Is  as  It  should  be  so  long  as  our  coun- 
try needs  them  In  present  quantities  and 
for  existing  terms  of  service. 

The  public  assumes  that  they  are  so 
needed,  and  perhaps  they  are.  That  is  one 
Issue  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
can  settle. 

But  In  the  process,  the  committee  might 
also  devote  itself  to  determining  where  this 
Nation  is  headed,  militarily  speaking.  Is  the 
foot  soldier,  as  they  once  called  him,  becom- 
ing outmoded,  or  Is  he,  as  Port  Dlx  proudly 
proclaims,  "the  ultimate  weapon?"  The 
answer  should  go  a  long  way  toward  decid- 
ing the  extent  to  which  "citizen  soldiers" 
are  needed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  may  be 
permitted  to  insert  his  statement  fol- 


lowing  my  remarks   with  reference  to 

this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and 
the  other  cosponsors  of  S.  2432. 

It  provides  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  our  present  system  of  compulsory  mU- 
itary  training. 

I  have  long  been  aware  that  some  in- 
equities have  been  harbored  by  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
The  time  has  come  to  perfect  the  system 
to  meet  the  changing  requirements  of 
our  Military  Establishment. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
reaching  draft  age,  that  there  is  a  trend 
toward  more  •  specialized  training,  that 
there  is  a  large  turnover  of  military  per- 
sonnel, and  that  this  large  turnover  may 
be  a  costly  and  inefficient  way  to  field 
an  army. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  bill  be- 
cause it  would  mean  an  affirmative  step 
toward  solution  of  these  problems. 

Let  us  take  that  first  step  and  as- 
sure that  an  objective  study  is  under- 
taken with  a  view  toward  eliminating  the 
inequities  and  antiquities  of  the  present 
system. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  comments.  In  my  opin- 
ion—and in  the  opinion  of  many  other 
people— we  have  far  outgrown  what  was 
originally  called  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Act,  which  is  now  called  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

It  is  selective  in  a  way,  and  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out  so  well,  it  takes 
those  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
best  qualified  and  leaves  many  others 
out. 

For  many  years  it  left  those  out  who 
were  married  and  had  children.  A  Pres- 
idential decree  last  year  permitted  young 
men  to  marry,  so  that  they  were  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  I  believe 
the  whole  situation  has  created  an  aura 
around  the  young  man  who  does  do  his 
military  service,  the  kind  of  aura  which 
makes  some  people  think  of  him  as  a 
".square"  for  not  being  smart  enough  to 
get  out  of  service,  or  being  duped  into 
serving.  I  think  this  is  an  unfortunate 
situation  for  the  attitude  of  the  young 
people  of  our  country  to  take. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  some  of 
the  most  important  problems.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  them  at  great  length,  but 
I  shall  not  do  so  because  of  the  pending 
business.  But  I  did  wish  to  join  whole- 
heartedly as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  if  we  cannot  come  up 
with  a  better,  more  realistic  and  more 
equitable  and  cheaper  system  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
who  has  evinced  great  interest  in  this 
oroblem  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Like 
him.  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  system  we  should 
have. 

Speaking  of  the  young  man  who  gets 
married,  one  of  the  letters  which  I  re- 


ceived was  from  a  young  man  who  mar- 
ried and  was  called  into  service.  His 
brother  married  a  month  or  so  later,  and 
he  was  exempt.  The  first  man  said  to 
me.    What  gives  here?     How  come?" 

That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  an- 
swer. 

It  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  questions 
which  I  am  sure  all  Senators  have  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time.  Of  course  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  get  most  of 
our  correspondence  from  those  who  have 
some  objection  or  some  grievance, 
which  may  be  real  or  not.  At  least 
there  is  enough  smoke  for  us  to  find  out 
how  much  fire  there  is,  and  dig  into  the 
matter. 

We  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  when  we  are 
over  the  hump  on  some  of  our  particu- 
larly pressing  problems,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  some  hearings  on 
the  subject  in  order  that  we  may  forge 
a  more  equitable  and  fair  and,  hope- 
fully, more  economical  method  of  rais- 
ing the  vitally  necessai-y  manpower  for 
our  armed  services. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
brief. 

This  is  Pan  American  Day — the  74th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  by  the 
American  Republics  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.    To  signalize  its  im- 
portance, the  President  proclaimed  this 
day  Pan  American  Day,  and  the  week 
ending  April  18th.  Pan  American  Week. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  this  day 
be  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the  political 
and  economic  importance  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  States  and  of  the  close 
relationship    that    exists    between    the 
members  of  the  inter-American  system. 
The  postwar  period  has  placed  enor- 
mous stresses  on  this  relationship.    It  is 
to  the  great  credit  and  proof  of  the  vi- 
ability of  the  inter- American  system  that 
it  has  responded  effectively  to  this  chal- 
lenge in  all  critical  fields— through  the 
Rio  Treaty  in  1947,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  In  1959.  the  Act  of 
Bogota  in  1960,  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  in  1961,  establishing  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo  in 
1960,  establishing  LAFTA  and  the  Gen- 
eral Treaty  of  Economic  Integration  in 
1960  which  created  the  Central  American 
Common  Market.     And  last  November 
CIAP— the   Inter-American   Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress— was  created 
to  coordinate  and  promote  the  multi- 
lateral implementation  of  the  Alliance. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.    Industrial- 
ization is  only  at  its  infancy  in  Latin 
America.     Enormous   needs   remain  to 
be    fulfilled   in    increasing    agricultural 
productivity,  in  raising  educational  and 
health   standards,  in  improving  trans- 
portation   and   communications   within 
and  among  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries.     Meaningful    remedies    must    be 
found  to  improve  its  terms  of  trade  vis- 
a-vis   industrialized    nations.      Private 
enterprise — ^both    indigenous    and    for- 
eign— must  assume  a  greater  and  more 
creative  role  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment process  of  the  hemisphere. 


In  each  of  these  areas  the  United 
States  must  assume  leadership  with  the 
clear  recognition  of  its  historic  ties  and 
its  essential  interests  in  the  hemisphere. 
It  is  therefore  of  particular  importance 
that  at  the  current  deliberations  of  the 
U.N.  Trade  and  Development  Confer- 
ence the  United  States  make  every  effort 
to  find  effective  solutions  to  the  vexing 
economic  problems  confronting  develop- 
ing coimtries,  including  those  in  Latin 
America. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  series  of  articles  which  ap- 
pear in  this  morning's  Journal  of  Com- 
merce under  the  heading  of  "Pan 
American  Day  Review,  1964."  I  want  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
President's  proclamation  and  to  articles 
written  by  George  S.  Moore,  president 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  and  president  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Council  of  Commerce  and  Produc- 
tion; by  Felipe  Herrera,  President  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank;  by 
Walter  J.  Sedwitz,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union;  by  Warren  Wilhelm,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Atlantic  Community  De- 
velopment Group  for  Latin  America ;  by 
Teodoro  Moscoso,  U.S.  member,  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress— CIAP— and  by  H.  Court- 
ney Stickey.  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation by  the  President  and  the  arti- 
cles cited  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Proclamation  by  President 
Whereas  April  14.  1964.  marks  the  74th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  by  the 
American  Republics  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  which  Is  now  known  as  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States;  and 

Whereas  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  Republics  are 
of  utmost  concern  to  this  Nation  since  we 
believe  that  mutual  problems  of  the  varloiis 
republics  must  be  resolved  In  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  understanding;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  firmly  and 
traditionally  committed  to  the  concept  that 
every  American  nation  has  the  right  and 
duty  to  govern  itself,  free  from  outside  dicta- 
tion or  coercion  from  any  quarter,  and  that 
every  citizen  of  the  Americas  has  the  right 
to  speak  his  views,  worship  Ood  In  his  own 
way,  and  participate  in  the  political  life  of 
his  nation;  and 

Whereas  mutual  efforts  to  Increase  the 
solidarity  and  well-being  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas  over  the  years  have  evolved 
into  an  Alliance  for  Progress;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  In  its  tradi- 
tional spirit  of  cooperation  and  amity,  has 
pledged  the  energies  of  this  Nation  to  the 
achievement  of  the  common  goals  expressed 
In  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  by  engaging 
In  a  relentless  war  upon  poverty,  social  In- 
justice, and  tyranny; 

Now  therefore  I,  L3rndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Tuesday  April  14,  1964,  as 
Pan  American  Day  and  the  week  beginning 
April  12  and  ending  April  18  as  Pan  Ameri- 
can Week;  and  I  call  upon  the  Governors  of 
the  50  States  of  the  Union,  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
appropriate  officials  of  all  other  areas  under 
the  U.S.  flag  to  Issue  similar  proclamations. 
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Mindful  of  the  vast  tasks  that  still  I  Ue 
befire^^  1°  the  material  progress  andjthe 
^M  ^vancement  of  the  America*,  ar^  U) 
S^tch  the  spiritual  and  cultural  achljve- 
Teni  of  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere.  I 

independence  in  this  hemisphere^ 

states  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Btates  oi  ~x.  Washington  this  sec- 

onn:;rMar^^j£  ^e  -aj;^^^^^^ 
rd^^en^dereTthruS  Bt^^es  of  ^aer- 
JSftL  one  hundred  ^^^^J^f^^Z^.. 
By  the  President:  i>^„  r^sk. 

Secretory  o/  State. 

RESOUBCE     MOBU-I^ON     ASI^^^ATI  f» 
^^    GROWTH     JOINT     CHALLENOB 

(By  George  S.  Moore) 
Moet   thoughtful   BtudenU   of^^th^^  Inter - 

ltT£  in  The  riloS  coun%\mer" 
K^portant  challenge  of  o^n:  tlme^ 

"Plnanc^l   institmions   ^-e   a   g.ea^  -^^ 
pioneering  "fP^f'^^^^^ee?   the    chal^nge. 

Almost  dally  we  are  toM  tha^J^g.^.^ially 
*  T=t<r,  American  countries  is  espeii^uj 
for   Latin   American  moden.-day 

development  challenge. 

GLOCMT  FORECASTS  SCORED 

I   say   that   these   gloomy  forecaster  i  are 

^^withstanding  the  m^^^^^^^f'tTs- 
^^^y^^rLSnCa^Tgr^er  T^^^^ 
?r^ap"blUty  to  solve  them  and  mo-  fhead 
to  unprecedented  economic   PJ^f"^^^^.^^ 

While  the  problems  facing  Latin  Ai^erlca 
arrof  a  broad  social,  political,  and  ecojom^c 
^atie  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  f  eml- 
?p'h«e  must  accept  Particular  respor^b  my 
for  the  economic  progress  of  ^^tln  Anjerica. 

If  conditions  are  not  propitious  f or^gf/; 
ous  and  expanding  free  enterprise  economies 
U  u  the  "Spe  of  the  Inter-American  C6uncll 
to^ropoS^lutlons  for  the  problems  Dnped- 

'"!t^s°Th''e  purpose  of  the  Inter-Ar^rlcan 
council  to  apply  Itself  to  this  tasW  with 
optimism  as  to  the  final  outcome. 

COALS    ARE    CLEAR 

The  goals  for  the  Council  are  clearly  mani- 
fest It  must  first  convince  the  ^ders 
a?d  people  In  each  Western  Hemlsphje  na- 
tion ^at  a  free  market  economy  is  trie  eco- 
nomic and  political  system  which  wl  1  best 
fvUflU  their  aspirations  for  growth  and  free- 
dom. 

In  Latin  America,  the  private  sectc^r  cur- 
rently provides  at  least  86  percent  pi  the 
gross  national  product.  ' 

If  the  goals  of  the  Inter-AmerlcanlCoun- 
cU  are  to  be  accomplished,  the  prlvat*  sec- 
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tor  in  Latin  America  will  have  to  geometri- 
cally expand  Its  present  rate  of  productivity. 

In  this  respect,  the  Council  has  mutually 
agreed  to  adherence  to  the  following  funda- 
mental principles:  ,,„„„H 

Reliance  on  a  democratic  system  of  law  and 
order  and  absolute  respect  for  private  prop- 
erty and  contractual  rights. 

Maintenance  of  currency  stability  as  an 
essential  condition  to  savings  and  Invest- 
ment   both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Development  of  adequate  educational  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
insvu-e  the  proper  relation  of  manpower  to 
economic  goals. 

Elimination  of  trade  barriers  between 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  as  a  method  of 
creating  expanded  markets  throughout  the 
Americas.  

ACTION    NEEDED 

While  the  Identification  of  purpose  Is  com- 
paratively simple,  the  Inter-American  Coun- 
cil has  set  Itself  firmly  on  a  practical  course 
of  action  for  the  coming  months  which  in- 
cludes : 

Periodic  exchanges  of  views  among  busi- 
nessmen and  government  on  problems  as 
they  exist  In  the  respective  countries  and 
hemlspherlcally. 

Strengthening  of  the  Council  organiza- 
tions In  each  country  and  the  formation  of 
chapters  In  local  areas  to  coordinate  with 
the  national  organization. 

Establishment  of  close  working  liaison  be- 
tween Council  chapters  and  different  organi- 
zations representing  the  private  sector. 

Preparation  of  periodic  summaries  by  local 
chapters  In  each  area  of  the  special  problems 
Impeding  the  growth  of  the  private  sector. 

Meeting  of  the  Council's  executive  com- 
mittee a  minimum  of  twice  a  year  to  crystal- 
lize problems  and  discuss  a  program  of  future 
action. 

FUTURE    PROPOSALS 


For  the  Immediate  future,  there  are  two 
urgent  matters  before  the  Inter-American 
Council  which  require  adoption  for  a  positive 
course  of  action. 

The  first  Is  a  resolution  to  urge  the  respec- 
tive governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  to  support  a  change  In  the  lending 
procedure  of  the  World  Bank  to  facilitate  its 
long-term  lending  to  private  Industry. 

This  change  would  consist  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Bank's  requirement  of  a  govern- 
mental guarantee  for  its  loans  to  private 
borrowers. 

The  proposals  for  easing  of  the  World 
Bank's  guarantee  requirements  can  then  be 
presented  to  the  coming  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank's  Board  of  Governors  In 
Tokyo  next  September. 

The  second  project  of  Immediate  Impor- 
tance to  the  Council  Is  the  achievement  of  a 
close-working  liaison  with  the  privately 
owned  Investment  company  ADELA  which 
will  provide  private  enterprise  In  Latin 
America  with  equity  capital  and  technical 
know-how. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  Impetus  for 
Eichlevement  of  the  Council's  goals  must  be 
provided  by  a  Joint  effort  of  persons  con- 
cerned In  all  sectors  of  private  Industry. 

The  lack  of  progress  In  this  respect  can  be 
disastrous  for  Latin  America's  economic  fu- 
ture— at  least  In  the  remaining  years  of  the 

sixties. 

With  proper  guidance  and  a  concerted  ef- 
fort, a  combination  of  capital,  science,  and 
technology  can  be  achieved  for  a  rapid  In- 
crease in  both  Industrial  and  agrlcultviral 
output  which  Is  the  true  basis  for  Improving 
the  standard  of  living  among  all  the  workers 
of  the  hemisphere. 

Industrialized  Latin  America  Indispensable 

TO    Alliance    Goals 

(By  Felipe  Herrera) 

For  Latin  America  as  a  whole.  Industry  has 

been  the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  econ- 


omy since  the  1950's.  It's  annual  rate  of 
growth,  which  averaged  about  8  percent,  has 
been  almost  double  that  of  the  gross  domes- 
tic product  during  the  period.  Industrial 
expansion  will  have  to  continue  at  a  vigorous 
pace  In  the  years  ahead.  If  Latin  America  is 
to  achieve  the  relatively  modest  Increases  in 
per  capita  Income  levels  envisaged  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Some  Insight  Into  the 
magnitude  of  this  capital-widening  process 
Is  provided  by  estimates  of  a  population 
growth  and  of  the  relation  of  capital  to  out- 
put. 

Given  an  expected  population  increase 
from  the  present  210  million  persons  to  300 
million  persons  by  1975,  It  is  calculated  that 
gross  domestic  Investment  will  have  to  rise 
from  a  current  level  of  about  $10  billion 
to  about  $30  billion  annually  by  the  end  of 
the  period.  In  order  to  sustain  an  annual 
growth  rate  In  per  capita  Income  of  2.5  per- 
cent. Obviously,  the  major  proportion  of 
these  outlays  would  have  to  be  geared  toward 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  a  broad 
range  of  manufacturing  activities. 

import  substitution 
In  general,  the  mainstream  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's Industrialization  process  has  followed 
the  course  of  Import  substitution.  In  post- 
war years,  the  region  was  able  rapidly  to 
replace  Imports  of  goods  produced  by  the 
technologically  simpler  and  low  capital- 
intensive  Industries — such  as  many  con- 
sumer nondurables — and  Is  now  well  along 
In  the  substitution  of  more  complex  goods 
and  intermediate  products.  Moreover,  some 
countries  have  begun  to  move  Into  the  man- 
ufacture of  capital  goods  and  equipment. 

Today,  according  to  tentative  estimates,  the 
region  as  a  whole  produces  about  two-thirds 
of  Its  present  requirements  of  manufactured 
goods.  Including  most  of  the  consumer 
goods,  more  than  half  its  intermediate  in- 
dustry requirements,  and  a  limited  propor- 
tion of  Its  needs  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Of  course,  substantial  Inter-country 
differences  exist.  Industrial  activity  has  ex- 
panded farthest  In  those  countries  which 
possess  the  larger  domestic  markets — Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Colombia.  Chile.  Mexico,  and 
Peru — which  has  boosted  the  Index  of  indus- 
trial production  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 


NEED    FOR    BROAD    MARKETS 

As  industrial  expansion  continues,  it  will 
be  essential  for  the  Latin  American  countries 
to  achieve  some  sort  of  an  Integrated  mar- 
ket in  order  to  enable  them  to  Implant  more 
large-scale  industries  which  must  operate  at 
high  levels  of  output  to  reduce  costs  and 
maintain  a  competitive  position.  In  this 
connection,  the  prospects  offered  by  the  nine- 
country  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, which  comprises  the  most  industrialized 
nations  of  the  region,  are  highly  encourag- 
ing. Similarly,  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  arrangement  offers  a  promising 
outlook  for  a  greater  degree  of  Industrializa- 
tion of  that  area. 

Such  closer  regional  ties  and  the  con- 
comitant expansion  and  diversification  of 
production  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Latin 
America  would  turn  its  back  on  extra- 
regional  trade.  On  the  contrary,  imports  by 
an  industrialized  Latin  America  with  a  steady 
expanding  economy  would  undoubtedly  in- 
crease markedly  in  relation  to  current  levels. 

COMPOSITION    OF    IMPORTS 

Certainly,  changes  would  occur  in  the  com- 
position of  such  imports,  with  a  decline  in 
those  goods  which  local  production  can  re- 
place and  a  rise  in  the  variety  of  goods  pur- 
chased and  especially  in  the  volimae  of  capi- 
tal goods  and  equipment.  According  to  some 
estimates,  if  the  annual  rate  of  capital  for- 
mation referred  to  earlier  were  maintained, 
by  1975  the  region's  outlays  for  machinery 
and  equipment  alone  would  rise  from  the 
present  level  of  $2.6  billion  to  between  $8  to 


$10   bUUon    by    1975.   of  which   90   percent 
would  have  to  be  imported  from  abroad. 

Evidently,  such  a  rise  in  the  volume  of 
imports  presupposes  a  reciprocal  Increase  In 
Lailn  American  exports,  mainly  the  tradi- 
tional basic  products  on  which  the  region 
hRs  relied  and  will  have  to  continue  to  rely 
for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  main  source  of 
foreign  exchange.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  basic  products  represent  90  percent  of 
the  value  of  Latin  American  exports,  and 
four  of  these— coffee,  cotton,  oil.  and  cop- 
per—account for  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total. 

UNFAVORABLE  EXPORT  PRICES 

Trade  In  some  of  these  products  In  recent 
Tears  has  been  confronting  serious  problems 
which  have  adversely  affected  the  economies 
of  the  countries  dependent  on  them,  particu- 
larly in  Latin  America.  Between  1950  and 
1962  while  the  volume  of  the  region's  exports 
rose 'by  about  70  percent,  their  value  rose 
bv  only  49  percent— that  is.  prices  moved 
about  a  falling  trend,  neutralizing  the  poten- 
tial increase  In  receipts  that  should  have  ac- 
crued from  the  greater  quantum  exported. 

Prices  of  manufactured  goods,  on  the  other 
hand  have  moved  about  a  rising  trend, 
bringing  about  a  deterioration  in  the  terms 
of  trade  between  the  primary  product  ex- 
porting countries  and  the  capital  goods  ex- 
porting nations.  The  primary  product 
producers  are  looking  forward  vsnth  great 
interest  to  the  Conference  on  Development 
and  Trade,  where  problems  such  as  these 
will  be  discussed  virith  a  view  to  establishing 
better  trade  relations  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  countries. 

CAPITAL    FORMATION 

Undoubtedly,  the  great  effort  at  capital 
formation  that  will  be  required  in  the  years 
to  come  must  be  based  largely  on  the  mobil- 
ization of  domestic  productive  resources. 
However  assistance  In  the  form  of  a  signifi- 
cant flow  of  public  and  private  foreign  capi- 
tal win  be  indispensable.  In  this  connection, 
the  role  of  the  Inter-Amertcan  Bank  as  a 
catalyst  might  be  noted. 

One  of  the  basic  premises  guiding  the 
Bank's  activity  is  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  will  not  be  able  to  overcome  their 
stagnation  until  conditions  are  created  in  the 
region  that  vrtll  encourage  a  vlgoro\is  and 
efficient  industrial  development  capable  of 
supplying,  under  competitive  conditions  of 
price  and  quality,  the  much  broader  range  of 
goods  required  to  carry  out  the  region's  in- 
vestment programs  and  export  diversifica- 
tion. 

The  Bank  was  created  in  1960  by  19  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  United  States 
as  a  complementary  source  of  external  fi- 
nancing. In  its  3-year  existence,  the 
Bank  has  committed  $875.1  million  In  loans 
from  Its  own  resources  and  those  of  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  which  it  admin- 
isters for  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  toward  the 
financing  of  projects  and  programs  whose 
total  cost  Is  about  $2.5  billion. 

Loans  designed  to  expand  directly  the  re- 
gion's Industrial  capacity  through  the  fi- 
nancing of  new  plant  and  equipment  have 
totaled  $189  million;  these  funds,  together 
with  the  domestic  participation,  are  helping 
to  finance  projects  worth  about  $600  million. 
In  addition,  the  Bank  has  lent  $80  million 
for  projects  intimately  associated  with  the 
expansion  of  industrial  productive  capacity, 
In  the  fields  of  electric  power  and  transport, 
whose  total  cost  Is  estimated  at  $360  million. 
These  commitments  represent  about  32  per- 
cent of  the  Bank's  overall  lending  activity. 

The  remaining  68  percent  of  the  resources 
lent  have  comprised  loans  for  projects  in 
the  agricultural  sector,  and  in  the  social 
fields  of  housing,  water  supply  and  ad- 
vanced education.     Of  course,  these  outlays 


and  the  accompanying  domestic  resources 
committed  to  such  projects  also  are  having 
an  Immediate  expansionary  Impact  on  the 
Industrial  sector.  For  Instance,  funds  com- 
mitted to  housing,  water  supply,  and  agri- 
cultural projects  are  providing  an  Immediate 
stimulus  to  the  expansion  of  the  construc- 
tion and  related  industries.  The  Bank  also 
is  seeking  to  expand  Latin  America's  capital 
goods  Industry  through  a  program  of  export 
financing  of  capital  goods  among  the  Latin 
American  member  countries  of  the  Bank, 
under  which  medixun-term  financing  is  being 
made  available  to  domestic  capital  goods 
producers  and  Importers.  To  carry  out  its 
program,  the  Bank  is  supplementing  its 
original  resources  with  the  sale  of  bond  is- 
sues in  the  United  States  and  Exirope. 
through  the  sale  of  participations  In  some 
of  its  loans  to  commercial  banks  outside  the 
region  through  parallel  financing  arrange- 
ments with  extra-regional  private  suppliers, 
and  by  assiuning  the  administration  of  other 
external  funds. 


tT.S.    LEADERS    IN    GROUP 


bank's     EFFORTS     COMPLEMENTARY 

The  Bank's  efforts,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  basically  of  a  complementary  nature. 
Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  they  are 
part  of  the  goal  to  provide  a  minimum  flow 
of  capital  of  $2  billion  annually  from  ex- 
ternal sources,  both  public  and  private.  The 
coordination  of  both  internal  and  external 
efforts  and  of  the  factors  required  to  attain 
Latin  America's  industrial  objectives  will  be 
no  easy  task,  as  evaluations  of  the  early 
years  of  performance  of  the  Alliance  indi- 
cate. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  cause  for 
pessimism  with  regard  to  the  long-rangfe  out- 
look of  the  region. 

ADELA  Plans  for  Pbivate  Funds  Honed 
(By  Warren  Wllhelm) 

The  ADELA  Investment  Co. — expected  to 
be  Incorporated  in  the  very  near  future — is 
a  new  vehicle  for  private  equity  investment 
in  Latin  America.  The  company  will  ob- 
tain its  funds  from  equity  capital  subscrip- 
tions of  leading  United  States,  European,  and 
Japanese  companies,  in  amounts  of  up  to 
$500,000  from  each.  By  an  active  investment 
program  it  will  help  to  strengthen  the  con- 
fidence and  forward  momenttun  of  the  Latin 
American  private  sector. 

The  company  will  make  direct  equity  in- 
vestments in  new  or  expansion  ventures, 
mainly  in  medium-sized  manufacturing. 
Many  of  the  investments  will  be  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Latin  American  private  capital. 
Three-cornered  deals  Involving  ADELA.  a 
Latin  American  partner,  and  a  Northern 
Hemisphere  company  experienced  in  the  in- 
dustry in  question,  will  be  an  important  form 
of  operations. 

BUSINESS    ENTERPRISE 


The  company  will  have  its  own  manage- 
ment, and  will  be  a  soundly  managed  profit- 
seeking  business  enterprise,  cooperating  with 
and  assisting  Latin  American  private  activity. 

The  ADELA  undertaking  stems  from  the 
initiative  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  of  New 
York,  who  In  1962  proposed  to  the  NATO 
parliamentarians,  and  won  their  support  of. 
a  resolution  calling  for  new  efforts  toward 
Latin  America  in  which  Europe  would  play 
a  full  part.  At  the  invitation  of  Senator 
Javits,  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Joined 
the  effort  and  gave  it  his  ftill  support. 

Over  a  dozen  important  companies  from 
Europe.  North  America,  and  Japan  are  al- 
ready committed  to  financial  participation 
in  the  ADELA  Investment  Co.  Following  a 
Paris  meeting  in  January  of  public  and  pri- 
vate leaders  concerned  with  LaUn  America, 
these  companies  formed  an  interim  organiz- 
ine  committee  cochaired  by  Gianni  AgneUi. 
vile  chairman  of  FIAT,  and  Dr.  Emillo  Col- 
lado,  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey). 


The  committee,  which  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  venture,  Includes  on  the  American  side 
such  leaders  as  Henry  Ford  II  and  George  S. 
Moore.  It  Is  proceeding  actively  with  the 
steps  essential  to  going  Into  business:  The 
dravring  of  statutes  for  Luxembourg  Incor- 
poration, the  development  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  development  of  additional  cor- 
porate participations.  The  target  Is  to  have 
the  company  ready  to  operate  this  spring. 

Investments  vfIU  be  chosen  which  offer 
prospects  of  good  return,  taking  into  account 
the  Investment  climate  in  the  individual 
countries  concerned.  The  company  will 
concentrate  its  Investments  In  countries  pro- 
viding adequate  conditions  for  private  en- 
deavor. It  win  help  these  countries  to  suc- 
ceed and  become  growth  centers. 

Working  arrangements  are  contemplated 
between  the  ADELA  Investment  Co.  and 
various  other  financial  Institutions,  Includ- 
ing the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(lADB).  The  Bank  is  unable  by  its  charter 
to  take  equity  participations  so  that  an  im- 
portant area  for  cooperation  exists,  whereby 
ADELA  will  supply  equity  capital,  and  the 
Bank  loan  capital,  for  sound  private  ventures 
In  Latin  America.  Dr.  Felipe  Herrera,  presi- 
dent of  lADB,  has  called  the  ADELA  imder- 
taklng  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  goal  of 
Latin  American  economic  growth. 

technical    RESOURCES 

The  company  will  have  behind  it  the 
technical  resources  of  the  participant  com- 
panies. Furthermore,  the  company's  man- 
agement win  have  the  guidance  of  a  man- 
agement committee  of  top-flight  and  experi- 
enced International  executives  from  among 
the  participants.  There  Is  every  assurance 
that  It  will  be  a  soundly  run  undertaking. 

The  capitalization  target  is  $40  million, 
involving  eventually  the  participation  of 
perhaps  75  to  100  leading  companies.  Only 
part  of  each  capital  subscription  will  be  paid 
in  immediately,  the  balance  as  needed.  If 
partnerships  with  Latin  American  capital 
average  50-50,  there  will  be  an  activation 
altogether  of  $80  mlUlon  of  equity  capital, 
the  pure  Juice  of  entrepreneurial  activity. 
Counting  also  the  loan  fimds  and  bank 
credits  which,  at  the  project  level,  could  be 
supported  by  this  much  equity  capital,  per- 
haps $200  mUllon  of  total  capital  would  be 
activated.  Concentrated  In  certain  coun- 
tries and  in  the  sector  of  medium  enterprise, 
this  amount  of  new  capital  wiU  have  con- 
siderable impact. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  PSOJECT8 

It  is  clear  that,  even  in  Latin  American 
countries  with  favorable  investment  climate, 
and  most  especially  in  the  medium  industry 
area,  local  entrepreneurs  often  have  great 
difficulty  in  finding  the  necessary  entrepre- 
nem-ial-technical  help,  and  equity  capital,  to 
proceed.  All  the  evidence  is  that  the  ADELA 
Investment  Company  will  be  able  to  develop 
a  very  substantial  number  of  sound,  profita- 
ble, and  useful  investment  projects. 

This  Joint  imdertaklng  for  Latin  America 
on  the  part  of  European,  Japanese,  and 
United  States  business  leaders  represents  an 
Important  new  development  in  the  inter- 
national business  and  development  field. 

(Mr.  wnhelm,  on  loan  from  Texaco,  Inc., 
Dr.  AtireUo  Peccel  of  PIAT,  and  Dr.  Julio 
Gonzalez  del  Solar  of  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  have  been  the  three  execu- 
tive directors  of  the  ADELA  group  which 
brought  the  ADELA  project  to  its  present 
stage.) 


Latin  Amibica  Haunted  bt  Pear  of  New 

Eusopkan  Trade  Curbs 

(By  Walter  J.  Sedwitz) 

With  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 

Trade  and  Development  now  in  progress,  it 

Is   abundantly   clear   that   Latin   American 
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development  depends  not  primarily 
amount  of  financial  aid  to  be  supplied 
Industrialized  countries,  but  on  Latin 
lea's    ability    to  trade.    One    of    the 
difficulties    faced    by    the    Latin 
countries  U  that  the  increasingly 
markets  in  Europe  are  not  fully 
Latin  American  sellers  because  of 
taction  and  discrimination. 

While  Latin  America's  trade  problem^ 
other   industrialized   countries,  nota^  ' 
United   States,   may   be    Just   as    gra 
acuteness   of   the   Eiu-opean   problem 
from  the  fact  that  with  the  rapid  '- 
economic    integration   among   the 
of  the  European  Economic  Communlt 
tain    trade    policies    and    patterns   — 
cemented  to  the  detriment  of  Latin 
Certainly,  the  experience  of  the  past 
has    shown    that    the    European    F 
Community  Is  not  aspiring  to  be  the 
of  liberal   trade   policies,   particularly 
it  comes  to  relations  with  Latin 

No   one    will   deny   that   Latin 
trade  difficulties  particularly  the 
relationship     between    export    and 
prices    (terms   of   trade)    are   In   r 
structvu-al.  I.e..  they  stem  from  the 
exports  consist,  almost  entirely  of 
products,  that  Industrial  export  ca 
still  limited  or  noncompetitive,  and 
Inelasticity  of  demand  and  supply 
Latin  American   exports  conspire   to 
violent  fluctuations  in  prices  and 
Income. 

TR.'.DE  POLICY  FEARS 

Nevertheless.  It  is  also  true  that  th^re 
superimF)osed  upon  these  endogenous 
those  resulting  from  trade  policies  of 
dustrlallzed  countries'  trade  policies^ 
operate  so  as  to  Impede  or  make  1 
the  solution  of  the  basic  structural 
of   Latin    American   foreign   trade 
Latin  America  can   gain  access  to 
veloped  countries'  markets  with  its 
products,   the   chances   for   developlni; 
exports  at  competitive  costs  are  Indeed 

The  importance  of  the  European  Ec 
Community  to  Latin  American  trade 
dent  from  the  fact  that  In  recent  y- 
tween   17   and    19   percent   of   total 
have  gone  to  the  six  countries  of  the 
munity.     This    percentage    is    seconc 
to  that  of  shipments  to  the  United 
At  the  same  time.  Latin  American 
from  the  Community  represented 
percent  of  total  purchases  abroad  in 
Some  40  percent  of  Latin  American 
to    the    Community   consists   of    fo 
mainly   coffee,   bananas,   sugar,   meats 
cereals,  while  the  bulk  of  Latin  American 
ports    from    the    EEC    comprises 
products,    particularly   machinery, 
and  metal  products. 

While   EEC   Imports   from   Latin 
have  risen  quite  impressively  In  recent 
from  $1,568  million  in  1953  to  $2,120  i 
In   1962  there  remains  the  disturbinjg 
that   Latin   America's    participation 
gregate     Community     imports     has 
steadily  from  6.3  percent  In  1958  to  5 
cent  In  1962.     While  this  relative  def* 
attributable   to   many   factors,   there 
doubt    that    Internal    taxes,    dlscrlmi 
tariffs,  and  high  protection  have  playep 
part  In  damming  up  what  otherwise 
have  been  an  even  larger  growth  in 
from  Latin  America,  in  line  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  region. 
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SLOWDOWN   WORRIES 

Furthermore,  it  is  feared  that  from 
the  growth  in  prosperity  will  slow 
ration,  which  only  now  are  taking  s 
undo  most  if  not  all  of  the  earlier 
Latin    American    countries   producing 
perate  zone  agricultural  products  llkis 
and  grains  thus  are  wondering  Lf 
not  experience  a  setback  similar  to 
suffered  recently  by  U.S.  exporters  of 
chicken.     It  will  be  remembered,  tha ; 
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the      U.S.  chicken  farmers,  too.  first  benefited  from 
l)y  the      a  tremendous  boom  In  their  sales,  thanks  to 
•  Vmer-      rising    EEC    prosperity,    but    that    this    was 
major      largely  wiped  out  when  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  of  EEC  began  to  be  Imple- 
mented and  the  Community  started  to  re- 
to      strict  severely  such  Imports, 
pro-  As  there  have  been  official  forecasts  that  by 

1970  the  Conmaunlty  will  be  largely  self- 
sufficient  and  may  even  export  such  items  as 
beef,  wheat,  and  sugar,  Latin  Americans  are 
worried  not  merely  about  a  partial  loss  of 
EEC  market,  but  they  are  concerned  about 
EEC  beef  and  grain  producers  entering  world 
markets  as  formidable  competitors.  Such  a 
development  is  by  no  means  pvire  specu- 
lation. It  is  already  being  seriously  con- 
sidered In  the  Community.  Thus  French 
authorities  have  suggested  plans  to  help  pro- 
ducers In  countries  like  Latin  America 
through  arrangements  aimed  at  keeping 
prices  at  remunerative  levels  in  the  world 
market,  so  as  to  compensate  for  possible  losses 
in  the  EEC  market. 

There  are  also  dangers  that  the  past  trend 
toward  larger  exports  of  tropical  foodstuffs 
and  beverages  from  Latin  America  to  EEC 
will  reverse  itself.  As  of  July  1,  1964,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  bananas  will  enter  anywhere  In 
EEC  free  of  duty  when  coming  from  African 
countries  associated  with  the  Community. 
This,  for  the  first  time,  will  give  these  asso- 
ciated states  a  competitive  advantage  over 
Latin  America  in  such  markets  as  Benelux 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  areas 
which  traditionally  have  ranked  second 
(after  the  United  States)  as  an  outlet  for 
Latin  America  In  these  products.  To  appre- 
ciate the  seriousness  of  this  threat  It  is  re- 
called that  approximately  half  of  all  Latin 
American  countries  depend  for  the  bulk  of 
their  export  receipts  on  these  commodities. 

REDUCTIONS  OVERDUE? 

It  is  also  felt  in  Latin  America  that  elimi- 
nation or  substantial  reduction  of  the  EEC 
excises  on  coffee  is  overdue.  Developed  coun- 
tries should  not  depend  on  a  considerable 
part  of  their  government  revenues  on  taxes 
which  greatly  limit  the  exports  of  underde- 
veloped countries.  The  Impact  of  these  taxes 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  per  capita  coffee 
consumption  in  Germany,  the  main  culprit, 
is  half  of  what  it  is  in  Sweden  or  the  United 
States,  countries  not  levying  any  coffee  ex- 
cises. 

In  the  Instance  of  petroleum  and  mineral 
ores  the  picture  is  somewhat  more  favorable. 
The  Community  is  and  will  not  import  duties 
on  these  products  and  no  other  serious  ob- 
stacles are  anticipated.  However,  in  many 
instances,  the  tariff  commonly  to  be  applied 
through  the  EEC  on  even  simple  products 
made  of  such  ores  Is  considerable  and  even 
higher  than  the  rates  previously  levied  un- 
der the  Individual  country  tariffs.  This 
could  close  off  a  natural  avenue  to  more 
remunerative  export  activities. 

Latin  America,  in  general,  looks  to  the  EEC 
with  special  concern  when  it  comes  to  the 
problem  of  semimanufactured  and  manufac- 
tured products.     In  the  light  of  the  limited 
growth  potential  of  trade  in  the  traditional 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  underdeveloped 
countries  anywhere  have  concluded  that  they 
must  turn  to  exports  of  a  somewhat  higher 
industralized    order    if    they    wish    to    earn 
sufficient  foreign  exchange  to  finance  their 
development  plans.    Latin  America  produces 
a  wide  range  of  raw  materials  and  has  a  labor 
force  often  underemployed.     Industrialized 
countries  In  general,  and  EEC  particularly, 
now  on     must  Import  these  raw  materials,  and  they 
and      suffer   from   an  acute   labor  shortage,  espe- 
e  will      cially  of  the  kind  needed  for  the  production 
efits.      of  simple   manufactures.     Under  the.se  clr- 
tem-      cumstances    It   would    be    natural    that   the 
meat      community    liberalize    its    imports   of   such 
will      Items,  allowing  Latin  America  to  earn  more 
one      foreign   exchange  with  which   to  buy  what 
frozen      that  area  needs  most,  yet  Is  least  able  to  pro- 
these     duce  Itself:  The  heavy  Industrial  goods  that 
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EEC  and  other  industrialized  coimtries  con 
provide  well. 

AFRICAN  ADVANTAGE 

But  here,  again.  Latin  America  has  reason 
to  view  future  EEC  developments  with  some 
apprehension.  In  this  respect  too,  the  EEC 
associates  in  Africa.  Including  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  enjoy  an  advantage  over  other  un- 
derdeveloped countries  In  their  efforts  to  ex- 
port manufactures  to  EEC  because  of  the 
free  entry  granted  to  their  products  In  the 
metropolitan  countries.  Thus  it  is  felt  that 
Latin  American  countries  cannot  make  much 
headway  in  selling  manufactures  to  'EEC 
unless  similar  privileges  are  extended  to 
them. 

Efforts  by  the  American  states  to  establish 
a  dialog  on  those  questions  with  EEC  go  back 
several  years. 

Largely  because  of  the  particularly  urgent 
problems  with  which  the  Latin  American 
countries  were  confronted,  a  special  mecha- 
nism for  a  dialog  between  EEC  and  this 
group  of  underdeveloped  countries  was  cre- 
ated about  a  year  ago.  Following  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  EEC  Commission,  the  Council  of 
the  Community  agreed  to  establish  a  contact 
group  with  Latin  America,  to  bring  together, 
at  monthly  Intervals,  high  officials  of  the 
Community's  executive  body  (the  Commis- 
sion) and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
Latin  American  countries  In  Brussels. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  In  get-to- 
gethers of  this  nature  progress  is  always  slow. 
Therefore  it  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  that  great  changes  or  improvements 
would  result  from  these  first  five  meetings. 
However,  these  Initial  sessions  ought  to  be 
considered  a  very  Important  beginning.  The 
establishment  of  a  forum  like  this,  where  it 
has  been  possible  to  work  toward  a  meeting 
of  minds,  should,  in  the  longer  run,  set  the 
framework  for  fruitful  cooperation  between 
EEC  and  Latin  America  in  the  development 
efforts  of  the  latter  area.  Undoubtedly,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  create  a  mechanism 
through  which  the  most  dynamic  section  of 
the  free  world  can  cooperate  economically 
with  Latin  America.  For  only  a  helpful  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  EEC  in  all  that 
touches  upon  economic  matters  can  asstire 
that  the  development  efforts  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  will  succeed. 


Eted      by      Afro-Asian      Nations — Csnaal 
America  Sets  Integration  Pack 

(By  H.  Courtney  Stlckney) 
Since  the  successful  formation  and  rapid 
economic  growth  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  the  idea  of  regional  markets  has 
spread  around  the  world.  This  Is  parti- 
cularly true  for  the  less  developed  areas 
such  as  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  some 
of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  covm tries. 

In  Latin  America,  two  such  markets  have 
been  formed :  The  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  (LAFTA),  comprising  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mex- 
ico, Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay;  and  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  (CACM). 
comprising  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

The  success  or  failure  of  these  two  mar- 
kets may  prove  to  be  of  great  significance 
not  only  to  the  area  themselves,  but  to 
other  world  areas  which  may  take  actions 
dependent  on  Latin  American  results. 

LAFTA  :  AN  AMBITIOUS  PROGRAM 

Four  years  old  In  February,  LAFTA  Is  be- 
coming an  accepted  fact  to  the  governments 
and  business  leaders  of  Latin  America. 
Moreover,  foreign  Interests  in  the  area  are 
now  carefully  watching  the  possibilities  pre- 
sented by  the  beginnings  of  a  unified  market 
area  with  a  population  of  nearly  180  million, 
and  a  toUl  GNP  of  about  $46  billion. 

The  fact  that  the  nine  member  countries 
have  held  trade  negotiations  3  times  In 
the    past    3    years    Is    In    Itself    a    sign    of 
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nroKress  m  a  region  where  countries  have 
^een  traditionally  Isolated  from  one  an- 
other Thus,  LAFTA  la  helping  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  economic  Integration  of 
fhe  Latin  American  countries.  But,  it  will 
not  be  an  easy  task  and  there  Is  no  ^ur- 
ance  that  future  negotiations  will  not  break 
down  And  even  if  complete  free  trade 
within  Latin  America  does  eventually  occur. 
this  in  itself  will  not  ensure  sound  eco- 
nomic development  throughout  the  area. 

It  is  of  course  too  early  to  make  firm 
iudements  about  LAFTA,  but  some  indica- 
tion of  how  it  is  developing  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  results  of  the  Just  completed  third 
annual  meeting  in  Montevideo.    ,     ,  ^ 

-The  third  conference  of  LAFTA  lasted 
nearly  3  months  and  proved  to  be  the 
most  difficult  to  date.  The  total  tariff  con- 
cessions on  the  national  lists  (i.e..  the  sched- 
ules of  products  which  each  country  must 
necotlate  annually,  setting  forth  the  tariff 
cuts  it  will  grant  other  members)  have  not 
vet  been  fully  compiled.  But  it  seems  likely 
that  the  required  8  percent  annual  reduc- 
tions were  approximately  achieved  with  some 
1  000  tariff  concessions  negotiated. 

The  slow  pace  of  the  negotiations  at  the 
third  conference  further  highlighted  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  need  to  change  from,  the 
present  system  of  bargaining  on  a  product- 
by-product  basis.  However,  any  type  of 
across-the-board  reductions  seems  unlikely 
so  long  as  each  country  retains  its  own  dif- 
ferent and  complicated  customs  systems. 

common   LIST  SLATED 

A  major  LAFTA  meeting  is  scheduled  this 
May  to  negotiate  the  first  common  list  appli- 
cable to  all  members.  This  common  list  Is 
slated  to  cover  25  percent  of  total  intra- 
LAFTA  trade  and  is  especially  significant 
because  once  placed  on  it,  an  Item  can  no 
longer  be  removed  from  the  national  list. 

The  common  list  is  scheduled  to  cover  an- 
other 25  percent  of  Intratrade  items  by  1967. 
By  1970,  75  percent  of  Intra-LAFTA  trade 
should  be  on  the  common  list,  and  substan- 
tially free  Intra-LAFTA  trade  Is  planned  by 
1973. 

The  pace  of  negotiations  Is  expected  to  be 
more  rapid  this  year,  but  real  progress  Is 
bound  to  be  slow.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  a  major  part  of  the  area's  current  im- 
ports can  be  supplied  from  within  the  mem- 
ber countries. 

CENTRAL    AMERICAN    PROGRESS 

Good  progress  was  recorded  In  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  during  1963. 
This  was  true  not  only  for  the  common 
market  Itself  but  also  for  all  the  five  mem- 
ber countries,  each  of  which  reported  sub- 
stantial economic  growth.  The  CACM.  with 
membership  now  virtually  complete  follow- 
ing Costa  Rica's  ratification  of  the  General 
Treaty  last  September  is  developing  at  a 
much  faster  pace  than  Its  larger  regional 
neighbor  LAFTA.  Of  coxirse.  unlike  LAFTA. 
there  are  strong  historical  ties  with  few 
traditional  Interests  opposing  economic 
union,  and  stable  currencies  have  favored 
monetary  union  and  facilitated  regional 
financing  arrangements. 

Under  the  General  Treaty  of  Economic  In- 
tegration signed  in  1960  in  Managua,  the 
area  will  become  a  nearly  unified  market  by 
the  end  of  1966,  when  products  made  In  any 
one  member  will  be  exempt  from  all  trade 
duties  and  charges  In  other  member  coun- 
tries. Already  95  percent  of  the  Internal 
duties  have  beer  eliminated,  although  It 
Is  likely  that  a  few  Items,  mainly  agricul- 
tural, may  retain  internal  tariffs  for  several 
more  years. 

The  increase  in  Intra-CACM  trade  has 
been  encouraging.  In  1962  this  trade  In- 
creased by  almost  40  percent  to  about  $43 
million,  and  Is  reported  to  have  also  In- 
creased substantially  last  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  CACM  is  making  rapid  progress 
toward  a  common  outer  tariff,  which  also 
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is  scheduled  to  be  fully  in  force  by  the  end 
of  1966. 

INVESTMENT    CLIMATE 

Last  year  the  CACM  continued  to  take 
measures  to  Improve  the  investment  climate. 
For  example,  last  summer  the  member  coun- 
tries agreed  to  unify  within  7  years  the  tax 
and  tariff  Incentives  to  be  granted  to  new 
Industries.  All  of  the  countries  have  had 
industrial  Incentive  laws,  but  In  most  cases 
the  new  Incentives  will  be  even  more  gener- 
ous. 

There  Is  little  question  that  these  promo- 
tional activities  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful. There  Is  a  long  list  of  sizeable  new 
investments  In  the  area  by  large  Interna- 
tional firms  from  all  over  the  world. 

A  major  aim  of  the  CACM  Is  to  have  a  full 
monetary  union,  although  no  definite  time 
schedule  is  now  being  considered.  But  the 
goal  is  currently  being  studied  by  the  Cen- 
tral American  Clearing  House.  The  Clearing 
House,  esUbllshed  in  October  1961,  now 
clears  payments  for  all  five  memter  coun- 
tries. 

Last  summer  a  clearing  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  Banco  de  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  Clearing  House.  The 
Banco  de  Mexico  granted  a  $5  million  credit 
which  was  reciprocated  by  a  $1  million  credit 
from  the  central  banks  of  each  of  the  CACM 
members. 

The  CABEI,  which  has  as  its  primary  mis- 
sion the  promotion  of  economic  Integration 
m  the  area,  is  becoming  an  important  insti- 
tution While  it  concentrates  on  private  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development,  it 
also  assists  key  public  works,  participates  in 
equity  and  even  advises  governmente  on 
intra-area  projects.  Capitalized  at  $20  mil- 
lion ($4  million  from  each  member  of  which 
half  is  paid  In) ,  the  CABEI  has  also  received 
an  additional  $21  million  In  loans  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 


BASIC  SERVICES  STRESSED 

Recognizing  the  need  for  basic  services  in 
order  to  bind  the  area  Into  one  economic 
unit  the  CACM  continues  to  press  forward 
to  accomplish  these  tasks.  For  example, 
having  completed  preliminary  studies  on  an 
Intra-area  communications  network,  the 
CACM  countries  plan  to  Invest  a  large 
amount  In  this  project.  Long-term  credits 
are  now  being  negotiated  and  work  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  within  the  next  2  years. 

Other  projects  Include  a  program  of  Intra- 
reglonal  road  construction  and  a  program  for 
tourist  promotion. 

FRAMEWORK    IN    PLACE 

The  framework  for  the  CACM  has  been 
firmly  put  in  place  and  is  being  filled  out 
and  implemented  much  faster  than  most 
observers  had  expected.  It  must  be  kept  In 
mind,  however,  that  the  market  area  is  small, 
with  a  total  population  of  only  12  million, 
and  a  total  GNP  of  about  $2.3  billion. 

Nevertheless,  results  so  far  have  been  niost 
impressive.  It  seems  likely  that  progress  will 
be  maintained,  even  though  occasional  set- 
backs must  be  expected.  But  provided 
political  stability  can  be  realized,  and  private 
investment  encouraged  in  a  competitive  cli- 
mate, the  CACM  may  emerge  as  an  im- 
portant world  market  area. 

PROBLEMS  RENEWED  AT  ANNUAL  PARLEY— AL- 
LIANCE STRIVES  To  TRANSFORM  LaTIN  AMER- 
ICAN Scene 

(By  Teodoro  Moscoso) 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  continued 
through  1963  to  provide  framework  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  improvement  in  I^tln 
America.  At  the  Second  Annual  Review  held 
in  Sao  Paulo  during  November,  the  progress 
and  the  problems  of  the  Alliance  were  aired 
in  an  atmosphere  of  frankness.  A  new  Inter- 
Amerlcan  steering  committee,  the  ciap 
(Comlte  Inter- Americano  de  la  Allanza  para 


el  Progreso)  was  established  to  guide  our 
Joint  efforts  and  to  Increase  Latin  America's 
leadership  role  In  the  Alliance.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent  the  United  States  on  this 
committee. 

Both  practical  and  Ideological  topics  were 
discussed  at  Sao  Paulo.  Before  adjourning, 
the  conferees  reiterated  that  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  should  be  considered  "•  •  "a 
great  common  effort  of  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  Latin  American  countries  to 
accelerate  economic  development  and  to 
achieve  social  progress — an  effort  which  can 
count  on  supplementary  economic  collabora- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  ^ 
the  International  lending  agencies." 

WHAT    NEXT? 

Shortly  after  the  conference,  the  news  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  spread  like 
a  shock- wave  through  Latin  America.  What 
would  happen  to  the  Alliance? 

On  taking  office.  President  Johnson  reaf- 
firmed our  country's  dedication  to  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  and  to  the  historic  concept 
of  pan  Americanism. 

More  recently,  before  a  distinguished  gath- 
ering of  Latin  American  diplomats  and  U.S. 
Ambassadors  accredited  to  Alliance  coun- 
tries, the  President  declared:  "The  Alliance's 
basic  principles  of  economic  development,  of 
social  Injustice,  of  human  freedom,  are  not 
only  the  right  path,  they  are  the  only  path 
for  those  who  believe  that  both  the  wel- 
fare and  the  dignity  of  man  can  advance 
side  by  side.  To  those  who  prize  freedom, 
there  Just  simply  is  no  alternative." 

OBJECTIVE     UNCHANGED 

Our  objective — to  make  the  Alliance  ben- 
eficial to  the  member  countries — remains  un- 
changed. We  are  progressing  by  trial  and 
error.  By  this  process  the  Alliance  is  moving 
steadily  toward  its  goals. 

Here  are  some  facts  to  document  our  gains 
In  the  brlck-and-mortar  sector: 

Through  our  combined  efforts,  some 
222  000  homes  will  have  been  built  by  the 
middle  of  this  year.  Another  104.000  are  pro- 
jected for  completion  by  June  1965. 

In  1962  and  1963,  water  systems — exclud- 
ing Individual  wells — were  constructed  In 
364  communities;  our  goals  for  1964  and  1965 
are  664  and  1,064  water  systems  respectively. 
Some  24  million  persons  will  benefit  by  the 
new  systems. 

In  roadbuUdlng,  basic  to  any  country  s 
economic  development,  the  financing  of  2,380 
miles  of  road  In  eight  countries  is  shared  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  E>evelopment. 
and  the  participating  Alliance  countries. 
AID'S  share  is  $82  million,  about  half  of  the 
total  outlay. 

School  construction  constitutes  an  Index 
of  what  the  future  holds  for  the  young  gen- 
eration. In  1962  and  1963.  8,700  classrooms 
were  built  under  the  Alliance.  For  1964  and 
1965,  our  goals  are  4,700  and  13,000  class- 
rooms, respectively. 

Incidental  to  new  classrooms  and  increased 
enrollments,  3,430,000  textbooks  were  pro- 
duced under  the  Alliance  In  1962  and  1963. 
In  1964,  we  expect  to  produce  3.380,000  books 
and  another  4,400,000  books  In  1965. 

In  the  Alliance  "decade  of  progress"  we  ex- 
pect the  private  sector  to  play  an  ever- 
Increasing  role.  The  bulk  of  Investment 
funds  needed  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  Punta 
del  Este  must  come  from  private  sources — 
mostly  within  the  Latin  American  combine. 
The  role  of  Alliance  governments  Is  to 
catalyze  and  stimulate  private  participation 
In  many  ways. 

INVESTMENT   GUARANTEES 

One  effective  device  for  attracting  and 
stimulating  U.S.  private  participation  has 
been  the  Investment  guarantee  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  covering  certain 
specific  political  risks. 
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On  January  1.  1964,  AID  had  on  hand  727 
applications  for  such  guarantees  to  cover 
private  Latin  American  Investment  projects. 
The  estimated  totel  coverage  request  (d— 
against  the  risks  of  expropriation,  noncon- 
vertlblUty.  damage  from  war.  revolutlor ,  or 
Insurrection — amounted  to  $3  5  billion. 

Under  an  agreement  with  AID.  the  Fee  eral 
Housing  Administration  has  established  a 
LaUn  American  Division  staffed  by  prcfes- 
slonals.  Along  with  an  augmented  AID  staff. 
we  are  now  in  position  to  make  maxlrium 
and  prompt  use  of  our  guarantee  authorl  y. 

Here  again.  Government  Is  working  In  (  lose 
cooperation  with  the  private  effort. 

Parallel  to  our  housing  guarantees,  thd  Al- 
liance countries  are  sponsoring  savings  and 
loan  associations  patterned  after  those  In 
the  United  States.  In  Chile  alone,  22  chart- 
ered associations  helped  to  finance  the  Con- 
struction of  9.648  homes  up  to  January  1. 
1964  another  10.000  homes  are  scheduKd  to 
be  financed  and  built  In  1964.  As  mortgages 
are  paid  off  the  money  is  re-lent  to  new 
borrowers.  The  result  is  an  ever-expanding 
housing  program,  rather  than  one-shot  broj- 
ects  The  63.000  Chilean  loan  asaoclitlon 
members  are  credited  with  »32.7  mlllldn  In 
savings. 

The  credit  union  movement,  also  mwleled 
after  that  In  the  United  States,  has  given  new 
Impetiis  to  private  business  In  several  coun- 
tries. 

They  are  now  making  small  loans  In  36 
categories— from  hospital  cost*  to  farm 
equipment.  In  Peru  alone.  396  credit  u^ilons 
were  operating  on  January  1.  1964;  their 
157.000  members  had  combined  savlnts  of 
$6.5  million;  combined  assets  were  $7.4  mil- 
lion.   

PKOCRAM   or  SURVKTS 

StUl  another  effort  to  attract  prlvaU  U.S. 
investors  to  Latin  America  Is  the  Investment 
survey  program.  Businessmen  are  pro>ie  to 
finance  a  prelnvestment  survey  when  they 
can  share  the  risk.  Under  this  program  If 
the  survey  resxilta  prompt  a  buslneAman 
to  go  with  an  Investment,  he  retain^  full 
right  to  the  InformaUon  developed  an)d  as- 
sumes the  full  cost  of  the  sxurvey.  Hojever, 
If  he  decides  against  the  venture.  AID  vrtll 
reimburse  him  for  one-half  of  the  ^irvey 
cost-  for  this  consideration  AID  acquire^  title 
to  the  survey  Information  which  can  thien  be 
made  available  to  other  prospective  Inv^tors. 
Blessed  with  an  extraordinary  agricu&tural 
abundance,  the  United  States  has  concerted 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  liability  into 
an  asset  of  far-reaching  consequence.] 

Under  the  Pood  for  Peace  program.]  some 
176  million  people  In  Latin  Amerida  re- 
ceived food  supplements  from  the  TJnlted 
States  In  1963:  more  than  half  of  the  recipi- 
ents were  children.  In  1964  an  estlinated 
20.7  million  Latin  Americans  will  recelvfc  such 
supplements.  | 

In  Central  America  the  rural  popul^atlons 
are  now  served  by  mobUe  health  ifalt* — 
boats  as  well  as  automoUve  vehicles — ftaffed 
by  licensed  medical  practitioners,  j  This 
unique  program,  partially  financed  b(y  AID 
grants.  wiU  eventually  become  self-s\Jstaln- 
ing.  It  has  already  made  solid  conltribu- 
tlons  to  the  physical,  social,  and  economic 
welfare  of  hundreds  of  communities  aqd  mil- 
lions of  persons.  j 

Throughout  Latin  America,  hospital  facil- 
ities, health  centers,  and  sanitary  rtrvlces 
hare  been  provided  as  a  part  of  the  Alliance. 
An  estimated  9  million  persons  have:  bene- 
fited from  the  new  health  facllltl^  and 
sa-vlces  in  the  participating  countrie^ 

The  free  labor  movement  is  also  (fining 
strength  and  winning  ground  with  he^  from 
the  Alliance.  The  American  InsUtute  of  Free 
Labor  Development  (AIFLD),  a  tripartite 
organization.  In  which  management.'  labor, 
and  government  are  represented,  is  managed 
by  Latin  and  North  American  leaders 
pledged  to  resist  Communist  and  otier  to- 


talitarian pressures.  The  institute  deals 
with  such  matters  on  a  unlon-to-unlon  basis. 
All  this,  along  with  a  wider  industrializa- 
tion, will  require  the  full  use  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's human,  financial,  and  material  re- 
sources. On  our  part,  we  shall  continue  to 
lend  technical  and  financial  aid  and  strong 
encouragement  to  this  movement,  which  Is 
based  on  self-help  and  has  as  Its  purpose 
economic  growth  with  social  Justice. 


AMBASSADOR  HENRY  CABOT 
LODGE  ON  VIETNAM 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  Ambas- 
sador Hem-y  Cabot  Lodge  has  just  writ- 
ten an  extraordinary  and  important 
article  for  Life  magazine  on  the  question 
of  Vietnam,  to  which  country  he  is  our 
Ambassador.  I  think  It  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  should  have  as  wide  a 
circulation  as  possible.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  THK  Worlds  Hottest  Spot  Looks  to  Mi 
(By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge) 
(In  this  article  the  author  seta  dawn  his 
specific  views  on  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Lodge  Is  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  that 
embattled  country.  While  so  serving,  he  has 
suddenly  become  In  the  nationwide  polls 
the  leading  contender  for  the  GOP  presi- 
dential nomination.) 

Saigon. — In  his  lnaug^lral  address  of  Janu- 
ary 1961,  President  Kennedy  described  the 
challenge  of  the  1960'»  "not  as  a  call  to  bear 
arms,  though  arms  we  need — not  as  a  caU  to 
battle,  though  embattled  we  are — but  a  call 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twilight  sUug- 
gle,  year  In  and  year  out." 

Vietnam  Is  now.  I  think,  actually  emerging 
from  the  twilight,  but  these  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  nonetheless  apply  directly  to 
American  policy  there.  For.  In  South  Viet- 
nam the  Vietnamese  and  ourselves  are  Indeed 
embattled.  We  bear  arms — but  we  also  bear 
a  subtler  and  ultimately  more  crucial  bur- 
den of  getting  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
understand  that  their  safety  and  welfare  lie 
with  the  South  Vietnam  Government.  Viet- 
nam is  thus  typical  In  both  respects  of  the 
struggle  to  which  President  Kennedy  re- 
ferred. But  is  is  also  unique  In  that  it  is  the 
only  place  In  the  world  today  where  Ameri- 
cans are  imder  fire  from  Communist  guns. 

Communist   China   wants   to    txirn   aU   of 
Vietnam  into  a  satellite.     To  be  stu-e.  the 
enemy  Is  called  "Vletcong,"  and  many  of  the 
men  who  belong  to  It  are  recruited  In  South 
Vietnam.     But    the    supplies    and    the   men 
who  direct  the  war  come  from  North  Viet- 
nam.   Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  the  ruler  of  North  Viet- 
nam,   under    whose    direction    the   Vletcong 
fights,  would  undoubtedly  have  a  hard  time 
stopping  the  war   in   South   Vietnam   even 
if  he  wanted  to.  because  Communist  China 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  him 
fighting.     Nonetheless.    Communist    China's 
Influence  over  North  Vietnam  may  weaken. 
North  Vietnam  may  one  day  be  as  Independ- 
ent of  Pelplng  as  Yugoslavia  Is  of  Moscow 
today.     It  will,  however,   take  some  doing. 
This  Chinese  Interest  Is.  by  Itself  enough 
to  make  Vietnam  Important.     But  there  are 
additional    reasons.     Geographically,     South 
Vietnam  is  a  keystone  for  all  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  hub  of  an  area  which  Is  bounded 
on  tile  northeast  and  east  by  Formosa  and 
the  Philippines,  on  the  south  by  Indonesia 
and  on  the  west  by  Burma.    Control  of  South 
Vietnam  would  put  the  Communists  squarely 
Into  the  middle  of  southeast  Asia — whence 
they  coxild  radiate  all  over. 

The  Mekong  River,  one  of  the  world's  10 
biggest  rivers,  comes  down  from  the  Tibetan 


highlands  and  spreads  Its  fertile  delta  Into 
the  southern  end  of  Vietnam.  The  delta  Is 
a  fabulous  producer  of  food — and  Asia  Is 
teeming  with  millions  of  starving  people. 
Possession  of  the  delta  Is  thus  of  enormous 
Importance. 

The  conquest  of  South  Vietnam  would 
immediately  disturb  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and 
bring  strong  reprecusslons  farther  west  In 
Thailand  and  Burma.  It  would  shake 
Malaysia  to  the  south.  It  would  surely 
threaten  Indonesia.  Then,  If  Indonesia  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  resist,  the  Chinese 
Conununlsts  would  be  on  the  doorstep  of 
Australia.  Finally,  eastward,  the  repercus- 
sions for  the  Philippines  and  for  Formosa 
would  be  severe. 

Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  southeast 
Asia,  we  are  not  talking  of  some  small  neck 
of  the  woods  but  of  an  area  about  2,300 
miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  3.000 
miles  wide  from  east  to  west — with  about 
240  million  people. 

Also,  if  the  Communist  Chinese,  using 
North  Vietnam  as  a  cover,  were  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam.  It  would  be  Interpreted 
among  Communist  nations  as  a  vindication 
of  the  militant  Chinese  policy  over  Khru- 
shchev's methods.  It  would  also  be  regarded 
as  a  reflection  of  U.S.  Inability  of  lack  of  will 
to  prevent  Conununlst  aggression. 

As  for  American  public  opinion,  the  loss  of 
South  Vietnam,  with  Its  weakening  of  the 
whole  free  world  position  In  southeast  Asia, 
would  have  a  distressing  effect,  and  many 
voices  would  be  heard  urging  us  to  wash  our 
hands  of  the  world — to  resign  from  it,  to  fall 
back  onto  our  "fortress  America,"  to  gird  up 
our  loins  for  a  contest  with  guided  missiles. 
At  stake  here,  above  all.  are  the  Vietnamese 
people,  long-suffering  and  freedom-loving. 
Their  age-old  aversion  to  Chinese  domina- 
tion or  any  form  of  colonialism  Is  the  essence 
of  their  national  history.  The  abandormient 
of  such  a  people  would  be  an  Immediate,  dev- 
astating blow  at  the  confidence  which  the 
United  States  enjoys  among  the  free  and  un- 
committed nations  of  Asia. 

The  Importance  of  this  place  and  this  peo- 
ple has  been  recognized  by  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy  and  Johnson.  It  has  been 
recognized.  In  the  noblest  sense,  by  the  127 
Americans  killed  in  action  In  Vietnam  since 
1959,  and  by  the  82  other  military  Americans 
who  have  lost  their  lives  there  by  accident, 
natural  causes  and  service-connected  disease. 
We  are  forever  in  their  debt.  They  gave  their 
lives  In  a  place  In  which  the  vital  interests  of 
the  Unitea  States  were — and  are — deeply  in- 
volved. 

There  are  today  good  reasons  for  faith  In 
the  prospects  for  Vietnamese  Independence. 
The  downward  spiral  In  our  ally's  fortunes 
which  began  In  the  spring  of  1963  has  been 
arrested: 

The  decision  has  been  made  to  concentrate 
now  on  the  seven  key  provinces  around 
Saigon.  If  we  succeed  there,  the  back  of  the 
snake  will  have  been  broken. 

There  Is  more  night  fighting  by  small  imlts 
Instead  of  big,  daytime  battles  on  the  World 
War  n  model. 

There  are  able  province  chiefs,  who  are  the 
key  people  In  the  Vietnam  Ooverrunent,  and 
competent  military  commanders. 

The  new  Prime  Minister.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh.  appears  to  be  a  man  of  impressive 
ability. 

There  Is  very  little  compulsory  moving  of 
farm  families  from  their  homes  Into  strategic 
hamlets,  as  used  to  be  the  case. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  has  embarked 
on  the  pwllcy  of  attacking  a  selected  area  and 
leaving  behind  qualified  civil  administrators 
and  citizen  soldiers  so  as  to  hold  what  has 
been  gained.  As  part  of  this  program,  too,  the 
Government  is  strengthening  the  militia  and 
training  a  desperately  needed  corps  of  civil 
administrators . 

There  Is  vivid  recognition  that  the  Vlet- 
cong campaign  Is,  above  all,  a  political  affair; 


that  we  must  organize  for  the  political  con- 
flict as  carefully  as  we  have  organized  for 
military  success;  and  that  there  must  be 
Ttrue  clvll-polltlcal  organization  to  go  hand 
m  hand  with  the  military.  For.  the  strength 
ol  Vhe  Vletcong  does  not  consist  In  fortresMS 
to  which  they  reUre  for  rest  and  repair.  They 
^ave  no  rear  area,  behind  the  front,  to  which 
they  can  go.  In  the  western  sense  there  Is 
no  front.  When  the  Vletcong  have  had 
enough  and  decide  to  stop  fighting,  they  slm- 
p?y  melt  in  with  the  people  If  the  people 
were  to  deny  the  Vletcong,  they  would  thus 
have  no  base;  they  would  be  through. 

This  problem  brings  to  mind  Gen.  Bedell 
smiths  remark  to  French  Foreign  Minister 
Bldault  in  1954.  when  France  was  losing  Indo- 
china. Bldault  had  spoken  of  relieving  the 
Sench  general  responsible  for  the  fall  of 
Dlenblenphu.  "Any  second-rate  general, 
said  smith,  "should  be  able  to  win  In  Indo- 
china If  there  were  a  proper  poUUcal  atmos- 
nhere"  The  problem  In  southwest  Asia  Is 
still  to  create  the  proper  political  atmosphere. 
The  South  Vietnam  Government  recognizes 
the  problem  and  Is  Uylng  to  solve  it. 

But  militarily  we  do  not  face  the  situation 
which  existed  in  Dlenblenphu  10  years  ago 
when  communist  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap  had 
a  big  army  in  the  field.  Nowhere  In  all  South 
Vietnam  today  can  a  Vletcong  battalion 
march  down  a  road  In  daytime  with  flags 
flying.  The  most  they  have  been  able  to  do— 
and  that  very  seldom— Is  to  hold  a  vUlage 
for  24  hours. 

Also,  m  this  year  of  1964  we  have  some- 
thing we  have  never  had  before  and  that  Is 
a   great    American    organization,    which    has 
been  built  and  completed  ^^er  the  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns  and  which.  In 
Its  turn,  has  helped  to  build  a  big  Vietnamese 
army     And  In  support  of  all  this  there  Is  an 
economic  and  social  structure.  In  whose  crea- 
tion the  United  States  has  also  participated 
which  Identifies  the  cause  of  victory  with  that 
of    a    better    life    for    the    ordinary    people. 
Americans    working    with    the    Vietnamese 
have    In  significant   ways,  transformed   the 
country      To  the   fundamental   Vietnamese 
effort  we  have  contributed  money,  weapons, 
and  machines.     But  our  expert  technicians 
and  advisers  have  also  made  schools,  health 
clinics,  and  better  farms  a  reality.    And  the 
courage   of   our    young    Americans— mUltary 
and  civilian— in  risking  their  Uves  every  day 
has  been  particularly  inspiring  to  the  people. 
But   Vietnam— for   all    thl»-has   not   yet 
won  the  war.    The  Vietnamese  and  ourselves 
are  engaged  In  a  long-drawn-out  contest  of 
wills,  which  is  still  deadlocked.    But  stopping 
fatal    deterioration    although    accomplished 
is  not  victory.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  today 
that  we  cannot  be  pushed  out  against  our 
will,  but  that  18  not  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  requirements  for 
Communist  victory  are  more  than  the  con- 
tinuing wave  of  terrorism  In  Saigon's  movie 
theaters  and  basebaU  grandstands,  and  the 
Communlst-lnsplred  campaign  In  support  of 
"neutralism"  for  South  Vietnam  which  was 
launched  during  the  winter  of  1964.  The 
Communists  are  far  from  Invincible— even  In 
southeast  Asia.  In  the  Philippines  and  Ma- 
laysia, they  eventually  gave  up.  It  will  not 
require  miracles  now  to  tip  the  balance 
against  them.  If  we  and  the  Vietnamese  do 
our  very  best. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  be  easily  discour- 
aged. One  asset  which  the  Communists  pos- 
sess is  that  of  molelike  patience.  When  told 
that  something  wUl  take  50  years  to  accom- 
plish, they  are  not  horrified.  If  we  and  the 
Vietnamese  persist  In  carrying  out  refiOlstic 
political  and  military  policies,  we  will  win— 
provided  the  hostile  outside  pressures  stay 
about  as  they  were  last  siimmer.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  adverse  tiim  of  events  in  Vietnam 
In  late  1963  and  early  1964  was  largely  due 
to  Increased  Infiltration  from  North  Viet- 
nam of  men,  weapons  and  supplies. 


If  we  do  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are 
going  to  live  with  the  problem  year  In  and 
year  out,  we  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  con- 
sider a  personnel  program  whereby  politically 
mature  and  unobstruslve  American  advisers 
are  upon  request  of  the  Vietnam  Oovern- 
ment,  stationed  In  the  various  areas  of  Viet- 
nam for  periods  of  at  least  2  years,  and 
preferably  more.  It  Is  not  poeslble  to  be 
Uioroughly  competitive  with  communUm  In 
the  clvll-polltlcal  field  when  you  rotate  ad- 
visers  through   Vietnam   as  fast   as   we   are 

presently  doing.  .,,-♦«„ 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will  stay 
with  the  Vietnamese  for  as  long  as  It  takes  to 
win  we  should  also  think  again  about  the 
scope  of  the  entire  southeast  Asia  problem. 
The  CommunlsU  do  not  tie  themselves  down 
to  a  patchwork  of  piecemeal,  nationalistic 
restrictions.  They  consider  aU  of  that  part 
of  the  world  as  a  strategical  unit,  and  the 
Mekong  as  an  Immense  river  which  gives  all 
of  the  countries  having  to  do  with  It  very 
close,  common  strategic  relationships. 

The  CommunUts  certainly  have  not  re- 
spected the  Cambodian  border,  the  Laotian 
border— or  their  own  border  vrith  South  Vlet- 

The  United  States  must  work  for  effective 
supervision  of  these  borders,  since  this  Is 
essential  both  to  ending  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  peace  In  the  enUre  area. 

We  should  also  be  sure  that  we  are  mak- 
ing full  use  of  the  things  In  which  we  excel 
and  In  which  the  Communists  are  deficient. 
For  example,  we  probably  cannot,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  surpass  a  young  oriental  guerrilla 
fighter  who  doesn't  mind  the  heat,  who  can 
get  along  on  a  dally  handful  of  rice,  and 
who  can  He  under  water  for  hours  at  a  time 
breathing  through  a  straw.  But  we  can  do 
better  In  other  things,  such  as:  The  use  of 
airplanes,  the  art  of  medicine.  Improved 
farming  and  education,  the  development  of 
an  energetic  political  system  based  on  justice. 
The  forces  working  against  us  are  strong 
and  subtle,  and  sheer  persistence  may  not 
suffice  If  hostile  outside  pressures  grow  too 
great.  Thus  we  may  be  forced  to  do  some- 
thing more. 

The  phrase  "outside  presstires'  suggests, 
first,  neighboring  land  which  is  used  as  a 
"sanctuary"  and  from  which  Vietnam  can 
be  attacked  and  the  Vletcong  helped  with 
Impunity.  Obvloxisly  when  one  is  engaged 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle,  such  a  "sanc- 
tuary" must  not  go  on  forever.  It  should 
be  possible  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
peaceful  means. 

And   the   phrase  "outside  pressures     also 
suggests  the  arguments  that  are  advanced 
in  behalf  of  "neutralism,"  although  the  prob- 
lem Is  really  one  of  desultory  talk— chiefly 
by  the  Vletcong— rather  than  of  real  pres- 
sure     Those  who  preach  "neutralism"  seem 
never    to    talk   about   neutrality   for   North 
Vietnam.     Yet,  surely— If  one  wished  to  be 
fair   and  realistic— one  would  never  envisage 
a  ainference  In  which  one  of  the  two  parties 
came  as  a  weak  neutral  and  the  other  came 
as  a  strong  member  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
we  have  had  some  practical  Illustrations 
of  exactly  what  "neutralism"  can  mean  In 
southeast  Asia.     Consider  two  ^cements- 
one  reached  in  1954  concerning  Cambodia 
Laos     and   Vietnam,    and    another    In    1962 
concerning  Laos  only.     In  both  <=^^ ^^  f^- 
cords  were  violated  by  the  Communists  be- 
fore the  ink  was  dry.  w.„v«/i 
In  Laos,   the   Communist   forces,   backed 
and  directed  from  North  Vietnam   attacked 
Se  neutralist  forces.     They  have  tried  ever 
since  to  cut  the  country  In  two,  and  the  In- 
ternational   Control    Commission    has    been 
unable  even  to  Investigate  these  shocking, 
violent  actions  because  the  Communists  sim- 
Dlv   wUl   not  let  the  Commission  function 
without  crippling  restrictions.     No  wonder 
that  Souvanna  Phouma.  the  chief  of  govern- 
ment of  Laos,  blames  the   pro-CommunJst 
Pathet  Lao  for  the  unsettled  situation  in  his 


country  and  has  called  on  the  North  Vietna- 
mese to  stop  their  Interference. 

We  thus  see  that  the  Communista  m  south- 
east Asia  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  out  a 
neutrallzaUon  treaty.  One  suspects  that 
Pelplng  win  always  feel  free  to  agree  to  neu- 
tralism with  one  hand  and  then  to  intensify 
the  guerrilla  war  with  the  other. 

Why.  therefore,  complicate  a  very  simple 
situation  by  using  such  a  woolly  and  decep- 
tive word  as  "neutralism"  without  specifying 
exactly  when  "neutralism"  would  be  applied? 
If  so-called  "neutralism"  had  been  applied 
to  France  at  any  time  between  1940  and 
1944  the  German  army  would  have  remained 
m  occupation  In  Prance.  In  fact,  the  Initial 
German  occupation,  before  the  collapse  of 
the  Vichy  government,  was  virtually  the 
same  kind  of  neutralism  with  regard  to 
France  which  some  appear  to  advocate  today 
vrtth  regard  to  Vietnam.  Those  of  us  who 
have  always  wanted  a  strong  Prance  and  who 
are  glad  that  France  is  strong  today  would 
have  opposed  "neutralism"  few  a  Prance  oc- 
cupied by  a  hostile  army  In  the  1940'8.  just 
as  we  oppose  "neutralism"  for  a  Vietnam 
which,  though  not  occupied  In  the  same 
sense,  is  under  hostile  attack  in  the  1960'8. 
And.  one  might  add,  just  as  we  oppose  "neu- 
tralism" for  Berlin. 

We  must,  therefore,  insist,  before  even 
discussing  any  kind  of  new  relationship  be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam, 
that  the  north  stop  its  aggression.  No  con- 
versations with  North  Vietnam  are  even  con- 
ceivable while  this  Interference  In  South 
Vietnam's  Internal  affairs  is  going  on.  The 
aggression  must  stop  immediately.  The  min- 
ute it  does,  there  can  be  peace. 

In  a  struggle  which  Interests  Communist 
China  so  closely  there  are  no  shortcuts,  neu- 
trallstic  or  otherwise.  Vietnam  Is  thus  not  a 
problem  which  can  be  "turned  over"  to  a 
Geneva  conference  or  to  the  U.N.  At  this 
rough  and  dangerous  stage,  both  for  Viet- 
namese and  for  Americans,  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  force  and  the  will  to  use  It,  even 
though  a  total  solution  to  the  proWem  can- 
not be  achieved  solely  by  military  means. 

We  Americans  must,  therefore,  for  our  part, 
continue  to  be  superior  in  the  fields  where 
we  are  already  supwior.  And  we  must  be- 
come superior  In  the  fields  where  the  Com- 
munists are  now  ahead  of  us.  This  superior- 
ity of  theirs  can  be  stunmed  up  In  the  words 
"patience  and  persistence"  and  In  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  neglect  the  politlcal-pey- 
chologlcal  side  of  the  struggle. 

As  John  Adams  was  told  by  his  wife  In 
1778,  we  should  try  to  subdue  one  obstacle  at 
a  tune,  and  not  be  depressed  by  the  great- 
ness and  the  number  of  those  obstaclea. 
Many  things  have  been  called  "impossible," 
she  said,  which  become  easy  for  those  who 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  time,  oppor- 
tunity, lucky  moments,  and  the  faults  of 
others. 

At  the  UJJ.,  I  used  to  notice  that  Commu- 
nists think  they  can  count  on  American  Im- 
petuosity and  impatience.  Pham  Van  Dong, 
the  prime  minister  of  North  Vietnam,  says 
that  he  is  in  no  hurry,  becavise  he  Is  sure  that 
Americans  will  lose  Interest  in  the  struggle. 
We  must  prove  him  wrong. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  our  concern.  It  Is 
not  one  which  Vietnam  can  handle  alone, 
because  external  forces  are  so  heavily  to- 
volved  If  It  were  not  for  these  forces,  there 
would  Ui  Vietnam  merely  be  the  banditry 
and  piracy  which  has  existed  for  a  long  time 
and  with  which  local  forces  could  cope. 
Given  the  international  Importance  of  the 
struggle.  Is  it  unreasonable  for  the  United 
States  to  spend  In  Vietnam  In  1  year  roughly 
the  ooet  of  building  one  airplane  carrier? 
And  is  It  unreasonable  for  us  to  decide  to 
spend  whatever  length  of  time  it  takesto 
make  sure  that  this  area  can  stand  by  Itaeir 
without  fear  of  forel^  conquest? 

History  tends  to  establish  that  whenever 
China   Is   united.   It  beootnes    UnpertallsUc. 
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One  is  told  that  In  the  13th  century.  It  ;ook 
the  Vietnamese  almost  40  years  to  get  rl  d  of 
the  Mongols.  But  the  pendulum  of  history 
ticks  faster  now.  If  we  do  what  we  are  oipa- 
ble  of  doing.  It  will  not  take  us  40  years,  or 
30  years,  or  20  years  to  stabilize  soutieast 
Asia.  It  may  take  more  than  1  year  or  2. 
But  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Me- 
kong Delta  totally  cleared  of  Commv  nlst 
guerrilla  forces  by  the  end  of  1965.  I'  we 
watch  for  the  breaks.  If  we  take  advantage 
of  them,  and  If  we  have  a  little  luck.  Vletiam 
will  surely  get  Into  a  posture  where  it  teed 
never  fear  defeat,  whether  on  the  battlejQeld 
or  at  the  conference  table.  j 

If  we  In  America  are  persistent,  the  ouJ|look 
Is  good.    If  we  In  America  are  lmi>atlen  ' 

easily  discouraged,  the  outlook  Is  bad. 
answer  lies  partly  In  Vietnam,  but  It  &\s^  lies 
In  the  United  States. 
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PRESIDENT      JOHNSON: 

FRONT   LEADING   THE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 
cent  editorial  appearing  in  the  New- 
Post  commented  on  President  Johi 
activities  on  a  number  of  domestic 
foreign  fronts:  civil  rights,  poverty 
elgn  aid.  hospital  care  for  the 
among  others.    The  editorial  closed 
this   remarkably  astute  observatior, 
the  "can  do"  approach  of  the 

Some    Presidents    conduct    crusades 
behind    a    desk    or    the    Burning    Tree 
course;   this  President  likes  to  be  out 
leading  his  troops.    That  Is  the  way  wa^ 
won. 

The  President  conducts  his  wars  oi  i  the 
basis  of  a  rather  basic  strategy;  nadiely 
take  the  offensive.  And  that  Is  sorely 
what  President  Johnson  has  done 
variety  of  areas  In  recent  months 

His  amazing  feat  in  securing  postpone- 
ment of  a  national  railway  strike  has  al- 
ready been  noted  on  the  Senate  ^oor 
Let  me  simply  repeat  that  no  other 
in  America  could  have  prevented 
strike  except  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  he  did  it.  Simultaneously 
the  President  continues  his  drive  for 
proval  of  his  comprehensive  poverty 
package,  expanded  education  and  train- 
ing, a  hardheaded  foreign  aid  program, 
the  long-delayed  program  for  hospital 
care  under  social  security  for  the  el<^erly. 

civil 


IN 


in  a 
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and.  of  course,  completion  of  the 
rights  bill  by  the  Senate. 

If  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Na 
press  are  any  reflection  of  the  Presic  ent's 
imoact  on  the  average  citizen,  this  n  .ulti- 
front  offensive  is  not  going  unnoticed 
An  editorial  in  the  Nashville  Tenne^sean 
notes : 

The   Image    President   Johnson    has 
for  himself  during  his  hundred-odd  diys  In 
office  Is  of   a  qulet-volced.  serious  adminis- 
trator who  has  the  political  skill  to  get 
done,  to  keep  the  country  moving  w 
the  unnecessary  shocks  of  brinksmanslilp.  or 
waving  the  mailed  flst. 

In  analyzing  the  President's  poverty 
program,  the  Wichita  Plaindealer 

The  President's  forthrlghtness  and 
In  challenging  the  Nation  to  face  up 
problem  and  help  fashion  solutions  ' 
dictated  by  political  considerations  or 
san    advantage.      The    Republicans 
House   ought   to   treat   his    program 
light. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  clipped  a 
of  editorials  commenting  on  the 
dent's  efforts  in  these  various  areas 
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domestic  and  foreign.  I  believe  they  wUl 
make  interesting  reading  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  all  loyal  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  and  for  our  Republican 
friends  as  well.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  editorials  from 
many  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  30,  19641 
L.B.J. 's  Must  List 

President  Johnson  Is  too  wise  In  the  ways 
of  Congress  to  talk  about  a  "must"  list  of 
bills.  In  effect,  however,  that  Is  what  he 
announced  at  his  Impromptu  news  confer- 
ence at  the  LBJ  Ranch.  If  he  does  get  the 
items  that  he  enumerated,  this  will  indeed 
be  a  remarkably  productive  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  civil  rights,  the  President 
said  he  wants  a  good  foreign  aid  bill,  hos- 
pital care  for  the  elderly  and  passage  of  his 
poverty  program. 

The  firsthand  Inspection  tour  of  the  areas 
of  flagrant  distress  that  he  announced  at 
the  same  meeting  with  reporters  should  help 
mobilize  public  support  for  his  health  and 
poverty  bills.  Moreover,  since  poverty  and 
discrimination  go  hand  In  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent's flying  tour  will  also  spur  passage  of 
the  civil  rights  bill. 

One  of  the  first  obstacles  confronting  a 
President  concerned  with  poverty  today  Is  to 
make  the  Nation,  most  of  whose  people  are 
relatively  well  off.  care.  Poverty  no  longer 
has  the  visibility  It  did  In  the  thirties.  Yet 
If  Congress  Is  to  act.  the  public  conscience 
must  be  stirred,  and  If  the  public  Is  to  be 
aroused  It  must  first  be  made  aware. 

Wherever  the  President  goes  Is  news. 

By  traveling  to  the  areas  of  the  "forgotten 
men"  himself,  the  President  will  forcefully 
remind  the  country  of  their  existence. 

Some  Presidents  conduct  crusades  from 
behind  a  desk  or  the  Burning  Tree  golf 
course;  this  President  likes  to  be  out  front 
leading  his  troops.  That  Is  the  way  wars 
are  won. 

I  Prom   the  New  York   Post.  Mar.   26.    1964) 

President  Johnson  on  Two  Fronts 

1 .  the  battle  for  cfvil  rights 

The  earnestness  and  depth  of  President 
Johnsons  commitment  to  a  strong  civil 
rights  bill  were  manifest  again  In  his  plea 
for  help  to  southern  Baptist  clergymen. 

"No  group  of  Christians  has  a  greater 
responsibility  in  civil  rights  than  southern 
Baptists,  "  the  President  told  them. 

"Your  people  are  part  of  the  power  struc- 
ture In  many  communities  of  our  land. 
The  leaders  of  States  and  cities  and  towns 
are  in  your  congregations  and  they  sit 
there  on  your  board  Their  attitudes  are 
confirmed  or  changed  by  the  sermons  you 
preach  and  by  the  lessons  you  write  and 
by  the  examples  that  you  set." 

"in  making  his  plea,  the  President  was 
aware  that  southern  Baptist  clergymen  have 
shown  more  reluctance  than  those  of  other 
denominations  to  get  behind  the  civil  rights 

bill. 

In  general  the  churches  are  proving  per- 
haps the  most  effective  lobbyists  for  legisla- 
tion too  long  delayed. 

If  the  President's  words  stirred  yester- 
day's audience,  as  some  of  his  listeners 
said  they  did,  a  major  battle  In  this  long 
war  has  been  won. 

2.    THE  BATTLE  FOR  PEACE 

Nothing  more  Impressively  Illustrates  the 
awakening  of  mankind  provided  by  the  awe- 
some nature  of  nuclear  weaponry  than  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  moving  statement  on  the 
"Impossibility"  of  general  war. 


The  chastening  effect  of  commanding  the 
Nation's  nuclear  arsenal  was  clearly  visible 
in  his  simple,  sober  phrases,  starting  with 
his  obervatlon  that  "the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  expect  more  from  their 
leaders  than  Just  a  show  of  brute  force. 

"We  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the 
world,"  he  said,  "and  we  can  afford  to  be 
patient."  Power  carries  obligations  and  this 
country  "should  offer  the  outstretched  arm 
that  tries  to  help  rather  than  the  out- 
stretched sword  that  helps  to  kill." 

There  are  those,  he  warned,  who  want 
him  to  send  in  the  marines  at  the  first  sign 
of  a  crisis;  but  such  action  carries  the  risk 
of  a  war  that  could  destroy  both  the  United 
States  and  Its  adversaries. 

"The  world  has  changed  and  so  has  the 
method  of  dealing  with  disruptions  of  the 
peace,"  the  President  noted. 

The  theme  of  change  was  central  to  two 
other  major  foreign  policy  statements  this 
week. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  delivering  the  Dag 
Hammarskjold  memorial  lecture  at  Prince- 
ton, suggested  "that  the  world  may  be  mov- 
ing out  of  the  era  of  containment  Into  one 
of  cease  fire  and  peaceful  change  •  •  •  be- 
cause the  H-bomb  has  made  even  limited  war 
too  dangerous." 

We  were  entering  Into  a  period,  he  In- 
dicated, when  old  cold-war  distinctions  were 
no  longer  a  reliable  guide  to  national  Judg- 
ments. 

A  new  world  consensus  appeared  to  be 
emerging,  Stevenson  said,  embodying  an 
awareness  that  disputes  have  to  be  pur- 
sued by  other  than  military  means. 

The  way  to  widen  and  strengthen  this 
new  consensus  Is  "to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  expanding  and  Improving  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  U.N." 

Chairman  FVlbright  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  equally  em- 
phatic In  discussing  the  "fluid  world  situa- 
tion" and  the  necessity  It  Imposed  of  dif- 
ferentiating among  Communist  regimes, 
some  posing  a  greater  threat  to  the  free 
world  than  others,  Americans  who  failed 
to  make  such  distinction,  he  said,  were 
"clinging  to  the  old  myths  in  the  face  of 
new  realities." 

The  Senate  leader  even  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  Castro's  Communist  regime 
Is  here  to  stay  and  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  this  country  to  accept  It  as  a  "distasteful 
nuisance  but  not  an  Intolerable  danger." 

Soviet  response  to  such  expressions  of 
American  restraint  and  vision  may  Indicate 
whether  Moscow  Is  looking  for  what  Mr. 
Johnson  called  the  way  of  "reasoned  agree- 
ment Instead  of  ready  aggression." 

I  From    the   Nashville   Tennessean,   Mar.   26, 
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Mr.  Johnson  Previews  His  Own  Guns  of 


August 

After  August  It  will  be  possible  to  look 
closely  at  the  battleground  for  the  1964  cam- 
paign. However,  If  the  Republicans  desire 
to  know  In  advance  what  they  will  be  up 
against.  President  Johnson  has  provided  a 
clear  outline. 

In  separate  remarks,  beginning  with  a  tele- 
vision interview.  Including  a  partisan  ad- 
dress to  Democrats  In  Washington,  and  con- 
cluding with  his  remarks  of  Tuesday,  the 
President  has  made  it  clear  he  has  appro- 
priated the  middle  ground  of  politics  and 
that  his  major  themes  will  be  a  fight  for 
peace  In  the  world  and  an  equal  struggle  for 
betterment  of  the  people  at  home. 

Both  In  his  television  speech  and  a  later 
one  on  March  20,  Mr.  Johnson  mentioned 
the  phrase  "the  better  deal."  It  Is  safe  to 
assume  this  will  be  his  election  banner,  bat- 
tle cry,  and  summation  of  the  Johnson  pur- 
pose. He  took  note  of  world  change  and 
made  It  clear  that  the  time  for  a  better  deal 
in  a  changing  world  Is  now. 


The  elements  of  this  purpose  Include 
strong  emphasis  on  growth  economics,  the 
battle  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  have-nots— 
the  Impoverished  and  uneducated — as  well 
as  that  of  the  people  generally.  It  also  In- 
cludes meaningful  assaults  on  pressing  do- 
mestic problems:  education,  unemployment, 
the  farm  economy,  health  care  for  the  aged, 
and  others.  .^     ^ 

On  the  International  scene.  President 
Johnson  intends  to  continue  the  struggle 
for  peace,  making  it  clear  that  although  this 
Nation  is  strong.  It  Is  not  omnipotent;  that 
"general  war  Is  Impossible"  in  the  nuclear 
age  and  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  expect 
more  of  their  leaders  "than  Just  a  show  of 
brute  force." 

President  Johnson  has  gaged  the  public 
mood  of  the  Nation  and  found  It  sober  and 
Introspective.  In  his  speech  to  Democrats 
he  said:  "I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  had  their  fill  of  partisanship  for 
partisanship's  sake,  that  they  have  had 
enough  of  opposing  Just  for  opposition's 
sake.  I  believe  that  the  people  are  weary 
and  no  longer  enchanted  by  the  frivolity  and 
the  transparent  theatrics  and  the  silly 
showmanship  which  has  been  grafted  onto 
the  election  process. 

"In  that  moment  of  cruel  tragedy  last 
November,  we  all  saw  the  American  Presi- 
dency and  all  of  the  offices  of  American  lead- 
ership are  not  prizes  for  partisanship,  but 
represent  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves." 

The  image  President  Johnson  has  made 
for  himself  during  his  hundred-odd  days  In 
office  Is  of  a  qulet-volced,  serious  adminis- 
trator, who  has  the  political  sklU  to  get 
things  done,  to  keep  the  country  moving 
without  the  unnecessary  shocks  of  brinks- 
manship,  or  waving  the  mailed  fist. 

For  the  moment,  he  has  left  the  GOP  a 
paucity  of  Issues:  questions  of  foreign  policy 
for  which  It  has  no  alternatives  short  of 
force,  and  questions  of  welfarelsm  which 
places  Republicans  against  the  common 
man. 

In  this  strange  stance,  moderate  and  lib- 
eral Republicans  are  left  voiceless  In  party 
councils  and  the  de  facto  spokesman  for  the 
GOP  Is  the  Isolationist,  Jingoistic  Mr.  Gold- 
water  who  talks  nonsense  and  was  repu- 
diated by  New  Hampshire  Republicans. 

In  their  national  councils  the  Republicans 
are  whistling  short  bursts  of  "Dixie"  and 
"California,  Here  I  Come."  But  so  far  this 
Is  to  dispel  visions  of  headstones  and  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  being  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  their  New  Year's  hopes. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Mar  24, 

1964] 

GOP   Has  Reason   To  Be  Confused 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  Union  has 
added  Its  strength  to  the  growing  support  of 
President  Johnson  by  the  Nation's  working 
people. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  labor 
should  be  rallying  to  Mr.  Johnson's  cause 
at  a  time  when  the  President  Is  enjoying 
comparable  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation's 
business  and  Industrial  leaders. 

Business  Is  now  entering  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  what  promises  to  be  a  period  of  tre- 
mendous growth  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
$11  billion  tax  reduction. 

The  feeling  of  optimism  generated  In  the 
business  world  by  Mr.  Johnson's  policies  al- 
ready has  made  Itself  felt  to  the  extent  that 
the  UAW's  largest  employer — General  Motors 
Corp.— has  launched  a  $2  billion  expansion 
program  to  prepare  for  the  bonanza  that  Is 
coming. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republicans — watching 
one  Issue  after  the  other  go  down  the  drain — 
are  frantically  thrashing  about  trying  to  find 
an  Issue  or  a  candidate  to  stop  the  rising 
tide  of  the  Democrats. 

There  are  reports  that  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's own  New  York  delegatloa  li 


ready  to  ditch  him.  Senator  Barry  Goio- 
water's  campaign  has  shown  little  recovery 
from  the  New  Hampshire  fiasco,  and  the 
bandwagon  of  Ambassador  Lodge  seems  at 
this  point  to  have  stalled.  The  GOP  appears 
to  be  In  a  state  of  confusion  and  dismay, 
and  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  why. 


[Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  Mar.  31.  1964] 
The  President  Has  the  Courage  To  Ask  for 
Patience 
The  meaning  of  President  Johnsons  un- 
scheduled remarks  to  the  building  trade 
unionists  about  the  imperatives  of  peace  In 
this  changing  world  reaches  beyond  his  words 
alone,  as  welcome  and  eloquent  as  they  were. 
He  has,  in  effect,  reasserted  the  policy  of 
peace-through-patience  that  both  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  embraced  ardently 
before  him. 

This  unanimity  in  support  of  restraint  in 
the  use  of  American  strength  during  a  period 
of  acute  tensions  is.  we  submit,  neither  coin- 
cidence nor  expedient  politics.  The  record 
testifies  to  the  extent  to  which  the  view  from 
the  top— that  Is.  from  the  Presidency— sobers 
any  man  of  sensibility  and  responsibility. 

Whatever  else  they  may  have  been  called, 
none  of  the  three  Presidents  has  been  called 
an  appeaser.  All  have  been  known  to  be  Im- 
patient and  even  explosive  at  times,  refiect- 
Ing  personalities  highly  susceptible  to  im- 
patience, frustration,  indigatlon,  and  anger. 
But  as  each  In  turn  contemplated  the  awe- 
some consequences  of  war  In  a  nuclear  age. 
each  m  his  own  fashion  counseled  Ameri- 
cans traditionally  an  Impatient  and  action- 
prone  people,  to  bear  with  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  quiet  strength  dedicated  to  "rea- 
soned agreement  Instead  of  rash  retaliation." 
The  sensitive  sword  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
the  quick  gun  of  the  frontier,  the  dashing 
attack  of  the  Rough  Riders  up  San  Juan 
Hill,  represent  dangerous  anachronisms  in  an 
era  when,  as  President  Johnson  stressed,  nu- 
clear war  would  result  In  the  deaths  of  be- 
tween 100  to  200  million  people,  half  of  them 
Americans,  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

There  Is  a  need  today  for  invoking  a  dif- 
ferent catalog  of  virtues,  such  as  patience, 
calmness,  reason,  courage,  and  strength,  in 
order  to  cope  with  what  President  Johnson 
described,  in  stark  understatement,  as  a 
world  that  "is  not  the  same  as  it  was." 

To  this  end,  he  states  his  own  case  better 
than  anyone  could  state  It  for  him  In  words 
that  bear  repeating : 

"We,  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world,  can  afford  to  be  patient.  Our  ultimate 
strength  is  clear,  and  it's  well  known  to  those 
who  would  be  our  adversaries.  But  let's  be 
reminded  that  power  brings  obligations. 

"The  people  in  this  country  have  more 
blessed  hopes  than  bitter  victories.  The 
people  of  this  country  and  the  world  expect 
more  from  their  leaders  than  Just  a  show  of 
brute  force.  And  so  our  hope  and  our  pur- 
pose Is  to  employ  reasoned  agreement  In- 
stead of  ready  aggression,  to  preserve  our 
honor  without  a  world  In  ruins,  to  sub- 
stitute, if  we  can,  understanding  for  retali- 
ation. 

"My  most  fervent  prayer  Is  to  be  a  Presi- 
dent who  can  make  It  possible  for  every  boy 
in  thU  land  to  grow  to  manhood  by  loving 
his  country — Instead  of  dying  for  It." 

We  wish  him  Godspeed  In  this  quest  that 
so  intimately  relates,  as  he  said,  to  "your 
family  and  mine,  their  future  and  their 
country." 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Mar.  22.  19641 
President  Tailors  Aid  to  Some  Harsh 
Realities 
In  view  of  continuing  congressional  hostil- 
ity to  foreign   aid,   President  Johnson   has 
tailored  his  new  aid  requests  to  political  re- 
alities  while   trying   to   keep   In   mind   the 
harsher  realities  of  a  developing  world  strug- 
gling with  poverty  and  Ignorance. 


The  President  asked  for  ♦3.4  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  This  Is  %l  bil- 
lion less  than  the  late  President  Kennedy 
asked  last  year  and  $200  million  less  than 
Congress  finally  authorized  last  December  13. 
Along  with  his  request,  the  President 
promised  new  economies  In  the  aid  program. 
Including  the  reduction  of  aid  personnel  by 
at  least  1,200  by  June.  He  also  noted  that  he 
has  directed  aid  missions  to  be  consolidated 
with  U.S.  Embassies  so  that  separate  mis- 
sions and  duplication  can  be  eliminated. 

The  President  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
his  new  program  does  not  seek  to  cover  the 
whole  world,  but  that  It  will  concentrate  on 
carefully  selected  countries  whose  "survival 
In  freedom  Is  essential,  and  whose  collapse 
would  bring  new  opportunities  for  Commu- 
nist expansion." 

Addressing  himself  to  those  who  have  com- 
plained that  aid  has  affected  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  President  noted  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  aid  funds  will 
be  spent  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  payment  balances 
should  be  less  than  ever  before. 

The  President  has  put  before  Congress  a 
minimal  request.  He  will  have  to  serve  no- 
tice on  that  body  that  any  less  than  what  he 
asks  will  make  It  impossible  to  meet  this 
Nation's  commitments  to  Its  own  security 
and  to  the  free  world. 

Representative  Otto  Passman.  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  the  most  frequent  critic  and 
ardent  foe  of  foreign  aid  has  frequently  ob- 
served that  Congress  always  cuts  aid  by  a 
billion  each  year,  whatever  the  President 
asks. 

In  the  large  context  of  peace  or  war.  the 
basic  aim  of  aid  assistance  is  to  build  up 
stability  In  unstable  states  and  to  help  them 
in  providing  their  own  defense  against  po- 
tential aggressors.  Were  It  not  for  foreign 
forces  supported  by  our  military  assistance. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  consider  substantial 
expansion  of  our  own  forces.  And  this 
would  be  at  considerable  cost  in  manpower 
and  money. 

Aid  may  not  guarantee  that  countries  will 
progress.  It  may  not  guarantee  that  the  re- 
ceipt country  will  be  stable  and  avowedly 
pro-Western.  It  may  not  guarantee  us 
friends.  But  there  Is  no  "may"  to  the  proba- 
bility that  unaided  areas  will  slide  toward 
anarchy,  chaos,  and  comm\inlsm. 

Aid  in  the  fullest  sense,  remains  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  of  Western  security. 
Mr  Johnson  has  carefully  cut  his  cloth  to 
fit  the  needs.  Congress  should  also  be  realis- 
tic before  It  decides  to  retailor  It  to  the  In- 
sular views  of  some  whose  vision  hardly  ex- 
tends across  the  Potomac,  much  less  across 
the  sea. 


iFrom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Mar.  21.  19641 
Foreign  Aid:  A  Flexible  Arm  of  U.S.  Policy 

"One  reason  the  foreign  aid  bill  always 
runs  into  trouble  is  that  Congress  likes  to 
debate  foreign  policy,  and  foreign  aid  gives 
it  the  occasion." 

David  Bell,  who  runs  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  that  administers  the 
foreign  aid  program,  discussed  It  carefully 
with  a  group  of  editors  and  reporters  when 
he  came  to  Houston  Friday  to  make  a  speech. 

The  President's  foreign  aid  plans  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  went  to  Congress  Thurs- 
day carrying  a  $3.4  billion  price  tag.  Cus- 
tomarily, administrations  ask  for  bouffant 
hairdo  foreign  aid,  and  Congress  provides  a 
crew  cut. 

This  year,  both  President  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Bell  emphasize.  It's  a  minimum  request.  Mr. 
Bell  makes  a  further  point :  People  shouldn't 
think  of  foreign  aid  exclusively  In  terms  of 
price  tag.  The  money  doesn't  buy  a  com- 
plete animal  called  "aid."  Instead,  It  flnances 
an  Infinitely  flexible,  sophisticated  Instru- 
ment oi  VS.  policy.  The  less  money,  the 
more  inflexible  It  beccMnes. 
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A  key  to  our  foreign  aid  program,  und  one 
reason  It  works  well  currently,  is  Ha  care- 
fully defined  place  In  the  adminlBtratlve 
structure.  It  has  Independence  that  VIr.  Bell 
Is  careful  to  maintain,  and  Is  not  me-ely  an- 
other policy  arm  of  the  Department  cf  State. 
He  believes,  and  we  agree,  that  th;s  Inde- 
pendence is  essential. 

To  us.  the  "why"  of  foreign  aid  t  as  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  relevant  question.  We 
agree  with  President  Johnson  when   le  says: 

•We  will  be  laying  up  a  harvest  of  woe 
for  us  and  our  children  If  we  shrink  from  the 
task  of  grappling  in  the  world  community 
with  poverty  and  ignorance." 

Mr.  Bell  is  an  able  professional,  and  with 
his  leadership,  the  foreign  aid  prog  am  has 
become  a  taut  ship,  better  able  to  provide 
the  important  ingredient  stressed  |  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress!: 

'To  those  nations  which  do  commit  them- 
selves to  progress  under  freedom,  hdlp  from 
us  and  others  can  provide  the  miirgln  of 
difference  between  failure  and  success." 
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[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Apr 

NATO's  Tremendous  BECoai 
It  was  the  quiet  sore  of  duty  s 
Presidents  are  called  on  to  make 
Americans  should  take  good  heart 
Johnson's    remarks    to    the    North 
Treaty    Organization   nations   Frlda^ 

The  President  spoke  before  a 
of  International  events  that  have 
cause. 

A  new  government  In  Brazil  shows 
of    commonsense    and    steadiness 
help  anchor  Latin  America. 

Relations   with  Panama  are  restored 
differences  over  the  canal  can  nov' 
proacbed  In  calm  negotiation. 

Disruptive     clamor     in     the 
world    indicates    that    our    enemies 
longer  monolithic.    The  split  betwejen 
munlst  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
striking,   but   even   in   Eastern   EuJ^pe 
Soviet  bloc  has  troubles  hanging 

"Our  guard  Is  up  but  our  hand 
the  President  said  Friday,  and  then 
viewed  the  considerable  achlevemenjtB 
NATO  alliance. 

Its   military   forces  are   strong, 
unquestionably  maintained  stability 
rope.     Given   that   sUbillty,    the 
done  well. 

Population  in  the  NATO  nations 
by  100  million  In  the  past  15  yearfe 
and  production   have   doubled, 
the  average   man   has  increased  b;' 
cent.      As    Europe    works    toward 
unity  and  cooperation,  this  splenc^d 
will  continue  and  improve. 

Although  the  President  note^ 
the  resurgent  nationalism  in 
best  indicated  by  Prances  Independent 
clee  under  President  de  Gaulle — ' 
did  not  stress  them.    The  solid  ach 
of  partnership  are  stronger  testlmjony 
any  moves  that  seem  to  disrupt  1. 
Besides  diversity  of  alms  on  th< 
side   of  the   Iron  Curtain   Is  far 
erable  to  us  than  diversity  of 
East  are   to   the   Soviet  Union 
tlon   of   the    West   can   accommodite 
policies,  but  the  totalitarian  Sovle  ; 
tolerate  but  one. 

And  we  believe  the  President 
lag  beyond  his  NATO  audience  In 
ton.  to  each  American.    Total  victory 
world  l3  elusive — perhaps  unattainib 
a  total  commitment  from  this 
Eotmd.  reasonable  policy — like  the 
Uance — we   can   reach   useful   goaljs 
put  It: 

"We  t>elleve  in  the  alliance,  becajuse 
own  Interest  we  must,  because  in 
mon  Interest  it  works,  and  becai|se 
world  Interest  It  is  right." 


l:i 


(From  the  Wichita  Plalndealer.  Mar.  27.  19641 
Poverty  Is  Nonpartisan 

The  one-afth  of  America  that  lives  In  pov- 
erty has  no  single  political  identification  or 
partisanship.  The  young  and  the  old.  the 
minority  groups,  the  inhabitants  of  city  and 
rural  slums,  the  disabled  and  the  deficient 
Inhabit  all  sections  of  the  country.  They 
live  in  States  and  congressional  districts  that 
are  represented  in  Congress  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
Initial  reactions  of  many  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  President's  specific 
proposals  for  a  war  on  poverty.  There  Is 
seemingly  developing  a  highly  partisan 
party  line  approach  to  a  problem  that  Is  non- 
partisan. 

The  national  scope  of  poverty  has  been 
amply  documented  by  the  mass  media.  The 
Nation's  leading  mass  circulation  magazines 
and  newspapers,  television  and  radio  have 
produced  excellent  reports  on  the  why  and 
how  of  povertv.  The  35  million  Americans 
living  In  poverty  have  for  the  past  few 
months  been  in  full  focus,  with  the  national 
spotlight  on  the  grim  problem  of  America's 
havenots. 

The  President's  forthrlghtness  and  courage 
in  challenging  the  Nation  to  face  up  to  this 
problem  and  help  fashion  solutions  was  not 
dictated  by  political  considerations  or  par- 
tisan advantage.  The  Republicans  in  the 
House  ought   to   treat  his   program   in   this 

light.  ,      ^^ 

One  of  the  Republican  complaints  in  the 
special  House  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee holding  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  that  the  poverty  program  would 
duplicate  legislative  proposals  presently  be- 
fore Congress.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  the 
youth  opportunities  bill  and  the  domestic 
corps  measure  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
deadended  in  the  House  are  to  some  extent 
the  victims  of  the  conservative  coalition  In 
which  the  Republicans  play  a  major  role. 

The  President's  program  contains  elements 
of  both  of  these  measures.  But  the  charge  of 
duplication  misses  the  point.  The  problem 
Is  to  secure  passage  of  legislation  that  will 
begin  to  attack  the  causes  of  poverty.  The 
President's  program  provides  an  opportunity 
for  quick  adoption,  in  the  committee  of  an 
overall  approach  of  measures  that  are  now 
bogged  down  in  the  legislative  machinery. 

(Prom   the   Seattle   Post-Intelligencer.   Mar. 
21.  1964) 
Time  Bomb 

A  fuse  is  burning  on  "social  dynamite"  In 
the  slums  of  America's  cities,  according  to 
educator  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  and  others 
concerned  with  the  national  welfare. 

This  is  readily  seen,  day  and  night.  In  the 
spectacle  of  growing  numbers  of  youths  who 
live  in  and  by  idleness,  delinquency,  im- 
morality, and  outright  murderous  crime.  In 
addition,  cold  statistics  make  it  only  too 
clear  that  many  blighted  urban  areas  are  de- 
generating Into  a  Jungle. 

The  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate. It  is  dangerous  and  alarming. 
Something  must  be  done  about  it. 

Thus  we  see  much  merit  in  President 
Johnson's  caU  for  numerous  measures  spe- 
cifically designed  to  stem  this  menacing  tide. 
He  has  called  on  Congress  to  enact  a  youth 
employment  bill,  to  create  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps,  and  to  pass  on  other  proposals  that 
will  get  ill-educated  and  miserably  housed 
youngsers  off  the  streets. 

No  one  knows  whether  these  measures  will 

work,  win  fail,  or  whether  they  will  be  only 

partly   successfvU.     But    the    point    is    they 

In  our      do  represent  action,  they  do  call  for  some- 

the  com-      thing  to  be  done. 

in  the         Congress  should  address  Itself  to  the  pro- 
posals  with   a  sense   of   urgency.     There   Is 


literally  no  time  to  waste.  Citizens  of  this 
State  should  Join  In  this  sentiment  by  force- 
fully bringing  home  their  problems  to  their 
own  representatives  in  Washington. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vinanimous  consent  that  this  inter- 
ruption to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  may  come  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  PARTNERS  OP  ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Thtjrmond's 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  be- 
fore called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  new  partners  of  the  alliance  program, 
which  is  the  State  and  local  partnership 
program  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Recently  a  four-man  evaluation  team 
from  Utah  consisting  of  President  Daryl 
Chase,  of  Utah  State  University,  Logan; 
Mr.  Glenn  Snarr,  Mr.  Royden  Derrick, 
and  Mr.  Dick  Oroen.  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Bolivia, 
which  has  been  assigned  as  the  field  op- 
eration for  this  program  for  Utah  citi- 
zens and  communities.  They  will  soon 
have  a  debriefing  session  in  Salt  Lake 
City  to  describe  the  conditions  they  ob- 
served and  methods  by  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Utah  can  assist  our  Bolivian 
neighbors. 

This  program  is  yet  in  its  infancy  but 
gives  hope  of  contributing  much  to  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  And 
it  has  always  pleased  me  to  know  that 
various  organizations  were  working  in- 
dividually on  this  same  theme  before  the 
alliance  got  underway.  One  of  those 
organizations,  an  early  supporter  of  the 
alliance  and  the  partners  of  the  alliance 
program,  was  the  National  Farmers  Un- 
ion. Its  effective  training  program  falls 
within  the  framework  of  the  needs  of  the 
partners  of  the  alliance  effort  in  Latin 
America  and  already  giant  strides  have 
been  taken  by  the  National  Farmers  Un- 
ion to  expand  their  services. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  farm 
leadership  training  program,  presently 
being  carried  out  in  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  and  in  the  United  States 
through  contractual  agreement  between 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
aims  to  develop  capabilities,  interests, 
and  motivation  of  Latin  American  farm 
and  rural  leaders  to  create  and  engage 
in  their  own  programs  of  socioeconomic 
development  by  means  of  democratically 
operated  organizations. 

The  program  is  implemented  in  two 
phases— phase  I  to  make  available  a 
Spanish-speaking  traiping  team  of  rural 
organization  specialists  for  a  period  of 
2  months  to  participating  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  to  engage  in  regional 
training  institutes  and  consult  with 
leadership  people  in  parallel  capacities 
among  the  farm  and  rural  communities. 
Phase  n  involves  bringing  approxi- 
mately 75  rural  leaders  to  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  6  months.  Part  of 
this  time  they  actually  live  in  a  farm 
community  in  order  to  become  thorough- 


ly  familiar  with  farm  organizational 
procedures  in  grassroot  cooperative  ven- 
tures, in  community  problem-solving 
processes,  and  in  the  application  of  farm 
services — technical,  credit,  management, 
extension  services,  and  so  forth.  Part  of 
their  time  in  the  United  States  is  spent 
in  short-term  training  courses,  designed 
to  aid  in  relating  this  know-how  to  their 
own  communities.  The  program  pro- 
poses to  offer  training  in  utilizing  social 
and  economic  tools,  rather  than  the 
technical  aspects  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

The  first  year  of  the  program  has  just 
concluded  and  National  Farmers  Union 
is  now  making  preparation  to  receive 
another  group  of  Latin  American  farm 
leaders  from  five  countries — Bolivia. 
Chile.  Colombia.  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

Inasmuch  as  the  results  of  this  pro- 
gram are  expected  to  be  long  lasting,  they 
can  be  measured  only  as  the  developing 
process  continues  in  the  rural  farm  com- 
munities of  the  participating  countries. 
Actual  Infiuences  of  the  experiences 
gained  can  be  seen  cmly  after  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  returning 
participants  to  have  opportunity  to  make 
application  of  knowledge  gained. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  reports  from 
the  participating  countries  that  there  Is 
already  a  multiplying  effect  moving 
within  the  areas  represented  by  partici- 
pants through  community  programs, 
thus  the  process  of  strengthening  demo- 
cratic principles  continues. 

Benefits  of  the  program  are  not  limited 
to  the  side  of  the  Latin  American  par- 
ticipants. In  rural  communities  in  the 
United  States  great  Interest  has  de- 
veloped to  help  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  at  the  grassroots  level.  The  Latin 
American  farmers  and  their  U.S.  hosts 
have  formed  close  friendships,  and  al- 
ready many  U.S.  families  are  seeking 
ways  to  offer  specific  and  direct  assist- 
ance— for  example,  several  families  in 
North  Dakota  are  raising  funds  to  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  tractor  to  farmers 
in  the  Vicos  community  in  Peru. 

The  experience  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  farm  leadership  training 
program  to  date  strongly  supports  the 
fact  that  this  alliance,  between  family 
fanners  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  campesinos,  is  truly  an 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Farmers  Union  program  is  indeed 
a  happy  complement  to  the  meaningful 
partnership  relationships  that  are  de- 
veloping between  our  States  and  our 
sister  republics.  A  wise  and  full  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  organization  will 
do  much  to  further  the  strengthening  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  Is  note- 
worthy and  encouraging  that  some  of  our 
farm  families  who  have  taken  partici- 
pants into  their  homes  are  organizing 
projects  to  send  needed  farming  items  to 
their  new  friends  in  Latin  America. 
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INVESTIGATION     OF     ROBERT     G. 

BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  in  the  conduct  of  the  investi- 


gation which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  been  conducting 
over  the  past  several  months.  I  have  re- 
frained from  using  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  as  a  political  forum  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  I  have  also  been  restrained 
in  some  of  the  language  which  I  have 
used  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
raised  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

This  afternoon  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  MILLER]  asked  that  a  statement  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  answer 
the  very  first  paragraph,  or  sentence  in 
the  material  which  he  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

It  appears  that  the  investigation  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  affair  Is  over.  The  counsel  for 
the  committee  is  said  to  be  drafting  a  report 
for  the  committee  which  consists  of  six 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans. 

That  part  is  correct. 

The  Republican  members  have  not  yet 
been  called  Into  consultation  on  the  report, 
and  It  Is  probable  that  they  will  file  a  mi- 
nority report  In  view  of  the  refusal  of  the 
majority  members  to  call  certain  witnesses 
requested  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  did  not  make  this 
statement  knowingly,  because  those  are 
not  the  facts.  I  am  certain  he  did  not 
mean  to  misrepresent  them.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  merely  got  his  information 
tangled  up — or  that  he  did  not  have  any 
information  at  all.  but  merely  Inserted 
something. 

One  of  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  committee  is  present 
m  the  Chamber  at  the  moment.  He  will 
remember  that  last  Friday  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  at  which  all  three  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  present. 

We  discussed  affairs  relating  to  the 
Investigation,  making  plans  to  draft  a 
report.  Yesterday,  there  was  another 
committee  meeting,  at  which  all  three 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present,  at  which  time  we 
discussed  further  plans  to  draft  a  report 
which  would  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
at  the  proper  time,  and  at  a  later  date. 
So  Republican  Senators  have  had  full 
notice  of  every  meeting.  They  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  present;  and,  as 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  each  case  they  have 
been  present. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  PELL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  recall  that  in  the  In- 
formal discussions  that  were  held  twice, 
with  aln>ost  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee present,  all  of  us — both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans— were  asked  to 
make  any  suggestions  we  might  have, 
so  that  counsel  could  have  the  benefit 
of  Senators'  thoughts  prior  to  drafting 
whatever  report  was  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
verify  the  statement  that  no  report 
has  been  drafted.  An  outline  was  pre- 
pared at  the  direction  of  the  chairman 
to  submit  to  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  for  their  consideration  and 
guidance,  to  see  If  they  had  anything 
to  add  to  or  subtract  from  It  on  any 
phase  whatever. 

It  has  been  discussed  freely  without 
any  reservation  or  inhibition  on  the  part 
of  anyone.  I  regret  that  a  statement  of 
this  kind  should  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  absolutely  In- 
correct. I  son  certsdn  that  the  statement 
was  made  based  upon  lack  of  informa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  see  more  facts 
brought  out  and  fewer  assertions  of  this 
kind  made.  They  tend  to  reflect  on  the 
committee,  which  has  tried  to  do  a  good 
job.    I  believe  we  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  making  the  state- 
ment he  has  made.  I  believe  all  of  us 
wish  that  there  were  less  heat,  more 
unity,  and  less  partisanship  In  the  dis- 
cussions of  our  committee.  Several  of 
us  have  pledged  to  do  our  best  to  bring 
forth  a  unified  report  containing  some 
solid  ideas.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  may 
all  join  hands  in  the  future.  If  we  have 
not  done  so  In  the  past,  in  order  to  make 
some  solid  recommendations,  recogniz- 
ing that  conditions  have  existed  which 
necessitate  such  recommendations. 


EXPLOITATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
HELP 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time last  year,  the  Senate  went  through  a 
very  difficult  time  In  the  process  of  trying 
to  extend  for  at  least  1  year  the  Mexican 
labor  bill,  or  the  so-caUed  bracero  bill. 
There  was  a  full  discussion,  which  gen- 
erated considerable  heat,  and  some  very 
close  votes.  The  program  was  finally  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  1  year.  It  ap- 
peared that  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
extend  It  for  any  more  than  that  time. 

The  labor  departments  of  various 
States  have  been  trying  to  coordinate 
matters  to  determine  what  could  be  done 
about  the  problem  of  obtaining  sufficient 
labor  to  harvest  crops  where  labor  Is  not 
available. 

Some  Labor  Department  representa- 
tives have  suggested  that  these  jobs  be 
made  available  to  certain  Negroes  In  the 
South  and  to  some  of  the  unemployed  In 
various  sections  of  the  country,  as  a  pilot 
experiment,  to  determine  whether  this 
type  of  migrant  labor  would  be  of  assist- 
ance In  solving  the  problem  which  we  aU 
know  exists. 

Some  comments  on  the  suggestion 
have  been  made  In  our  State,  and  the 
suggestion  was  greeted  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  antagonism  and  fury  by 
letters  to  the  editor  from  some  people 
who  apparenUy  wholly  misunderstood 
the  suggestion.  In  the  Open  Forum, 
published  In  the  Denver  Post  of  March 
29,  1964,  there  appears  a  letter  entitled 
"Exploitation  of  Agricultural  Help," 
written  by  F.  L.  Chllds,  of  Sterling,  Colo, 
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which  I  believe  is  about  as  clear  an  ei^po- 
sition  of  the  problem  that  people  in  a|gri- 
cultural  areas  face  with  respect  to  ob- 
taining necessary  labor  for  the  har\est- 
ing  of  the  crops  as  I  have  read.  It  %  an 
extremely  able  article,  not  only  beciuse 
it  points  out  the  agricultural  problem, 
and  the  difficulties  we  have  had  witli  the 
braceros  problem,  but  also  because  it  is 
designed  to  refute  the  wholly  un'var- 
ranted  assertions  that  were  made  in  some 
of  the  comments  by  the  more  violeni  ex- 
ponents of  the  belief  that  the  new  |pro- 
posal  was  unacceptable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article   printed  in  the   Record   at  this 
'  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exploitation  of  Agricultural  Hel^ 
(By  P.  L.  Childs) 

Francis     Ross'     open     forum 
March  16.  accusing  farmer-Industrialist^ 
the  Governor  of  exploiting  braceros  a 
groes    by    giving    them    work    In    the 
seems  a  bit  farfetched.     Mr.  Ross  says 
he  is  a  citizen  of  Colorado  and  the 
States,   and.   if   that   is   true,   he   has 
been  around  long  enough  to  know  that 
is  no  force  or  duress  imposed  on  any 
compel    work    in    the    fields.     The 
there  and  it  has  to  be  done  if  crops 
be  raised  and  harvested.     So  far  as  the 
ers  are  concerned  they  had  Just  as  soo 
doctors,  lawyers,   merchants,  ministers 
tors,  and  perhaps  even  Mr.  Ross,  but 
is  a  shortage  of  that  type  of  applicant 
they  turn  to  any  available  supply. 

If   we  exclude   from   agricultural 
ment  the  braceros,  Negroes,  and  any 
who  wants  that  type  of  work  on  the  __ 
that  it  would  be  laudable  and  more 
table  to  put  them  on  welfare  and  send 
to  college,  then  who  would  be  employed 
how  would  the   work   be   accompllshec 

Considering    the    average    age    and 
ground  of  the  bracero  who  comes  to  w 
our  beetfields,   it  is  incredible  that    - 
would  pretend  that  he  did  so  with  the 
tlon     of    earning     money     to     furthe^ 
education. 

Mr.  Ross  refers  to  having  observed 
travels  in  Mexico,  that  living  costs  are 
tically  lower.     On  trips  to  Mexico  during 
past  seven  winters  the  writer  has 
be    Introduced    to    this    observation 
parable  accommodations  and  food 
as  much  in  Mexico  as  they  do  in  the 
States.     True    enough,    thousands    of 
live  off  the  land,  and  what  they  can 
at  a  bare  subsistence  level,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  many  of  them  seek 
included   in   the  bracero  program      A, 
they  do  find  some  work  which  they  cat 
at  home,  and  I  dare  say  the  majority 
home  with  more  pesos  than  they  lefi 

Mr    Ross   asks   if  the  Importation 
groes  to  Colorado  beetfields  will  help 
depressed  people.     It  seems  very 
that   If  the  Negro,  or  anyone  else.  Is 
off  where   he  is.  doing  what  he   Is. 
is   not  going   to   leave  to  work   in 
beetfields.     And  If  he  is  depressed  he 
going  to  emerge  from  that  situation  b;  r 
ing  for  someone  to  bring  the  fields 
do   the  work,  and  then   hand   him   a 
for  any  profits  that  may  accrue. 

He  further  says  that  he  could  not  support 
the    exploitation    of    a    minority    racf 
ploltatlon  is  exploitation  no  matter 
it  happens  to  a  minority  or  majority 
fast  diminishing  segment  of  the  population 
is    being    mercUessly    exploited    to    carry 
larger  segment  of  the  population  on  11  s 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Amendment  of  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  374(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  relating  to  measurement  of  farms 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

AmwAT  AND  Waterway  User  Tax  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  sale  of 
aviation  and  motorboat  fuel,  extending  the 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons  by  air. 
imposing  a  tax  upon  the  transportation  of 
property  by  air.  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Cost  Incurred  by 
THE  Government  Not  Using  Surplus 
Stockpiled  Materials  To  Satisfy  Defense 
Contract  Needs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  cost  incurred 
by  the  Government  by  not  using  surplus 
stockpiled  materials  to  satisfy  defense  con- 
tract needs.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  April  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Procurement  Re- 
sulting Prom  Failure  To  Review  Require- 
ments   FOR     NONRECOVERABLE     SPARE    PARTS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  procure- 
ment resulting  from  failure  to  review  re- 
quirements for  nonrecoverable  spare  parts, 
during  fiscal  year  1963.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  dated  April  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  designate 
Columbus  Day  as  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  on  April  13.  1964, 
p.  7803,  Congressional  Record.) 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid  before   the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and   referred   as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 
more  defense  work  in  the  Massachusetts 
area;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  on  April  13.  1964, 
p.  7802,  Congressional  Record.) 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  on  April  13.  1964, 
pp.  7802-7803.  Congressional  Record.) 


METHOD  OF  COUNTING  IN  FORTH- 
COMING U.S.  CENSUS— CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  send  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  5  from 
the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
cently adopted,  which  relates  to  the 
rather  unfortunate  census  provisions 
under  which  people  who  are  absent  from 
a  State — for  example,  those  in  the  armed 
services,  or  those  who  are  enrolled  in  a 
college  outside  the  State — are  counted  in 
the  State  in  which  they  are  temporarily 
residing  rather  than  in  the  home  State 
in  which  they  vote. 

The  proposal  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  that  appropriate  action  be  taken 
to  make  sure  that  people  are  counted 
in  the  State  in  which  they  regularly  vote, 
rather  than  in  the  State  where  they  may 
be  temporarily  residing. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  of  par- 
ticular significance,  in  view  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  requiring  redis- 
tricting  of  congressional  districts  to  re- 
flect more  accurate  population  statistics, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  current  problems 
of  various  States  with  respect  to  reap- 
portionment of  their  legislatures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  5 
Whereas  apportionment  of  the  Iowa  Leg- 
islature and  seats  in  Congress  are  based  on 
the  U.S.  census,  and  allocations  of  Federal 
aid  are  based  on  population  formulas,  it  is 
Imperative  that  people  be  counted  in  their 
voting  residences,  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  present 
statutory  rules  for  taking  the  VS.  census 
are  very  broad  and  administrative  rules 
decree  that  servicemen  overseas  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  count  at  all;  and  servicemen 
in  the  United  States  are  counted  where  they 
are  stationed  and  college  students  are 
counted  where  they  attend  college  and  not 
in  the  county  or  precinct  of  their  voting 
residence,  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  these  persons 
should  be  counted  at  their  place  of  voting 
residence  in  order  to  fairly  apportion  legisla- 
tures and  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  in- 
sure fairness  in  allocation  of  Federal  funds: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  we  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  enactment  of  a  statute  to  Insure  that 
persons  are  counted  at  their  voting  residence 
in  the  forthcoming  U.S.  census;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  be  instructed  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Iowa 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 


the   Secretary   of  Commerce  of  the  United 

William  R.  Kendrick, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Robert  W.  Naden, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
OPERATION  OF  SENATE  RESTAU- 
RANTS—REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  I  report  an  original 
resolution,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  310)  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
$36  300  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for 
the  operation  of  the  Senate  Restaurante.  said 
sum  to  be  In  addition  to  and  to  be  utilized 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  sums  previously  appropriated 
and  paid  in  accordance  with  section  4  of 
Public  Law  87-82.  approved  July  6,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.   and.   by   unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S  2732.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  fixing  of 
traffic  tickets  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2733.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 
thority for  recreation  development  of  proj- 
ects under  his  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


FEDERAL  WATER  PROJECT 
RECREATION   ACT 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 2  last  year  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
transmitted  to  Congress  a  draft  bill  in- 
tended to  establish  uniform  policies 
among  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  construction 
and  allocation  of  costs  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  features  at  multiple- 
purpose  water  projects. 

Upon  examination  of  the  draft  bill, 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee felt  that  the  assessment  of  certain 
reimbursable  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  costs  against  other  purposes  had 


not  been  worked  out  on  a  desirable  basis 
and  the  bill  was  not  then  introduced  In 
the  Senate.  Since  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  had  ini- 
tiated the  proposal,  we  concluded  to 
await  House  study  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
proposal. 

The  House  committee  has  now  re- 
ported an  amended  bUl.  In  the  view  of 
those  of  us  who  have  looked  into  the 
measures,  it  is  much  improved. 

The  establishment  of  uniform  policies 
in  the  area  covered  is  a  desirable  objec- 
tive. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  facilitate  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure I  am  today  introducing  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House  committee  and 
reported  for  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks,  the  text  of  the  bill  and  appro- 
priate portions  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  explanation 
and  report  on  the  biU,  including  the 
Budget    Bureau    letter    submitting    the 

original  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  portions  of  the  report 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2733 »  to  provide  uniform 
policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of 
Federal  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
projects,  and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  authority  for  recreation 
development  of  projects  under  his  con- 
trol, introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)   it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  Intent 
of  this  Act  that   ( 1 )  full  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
and    fish    and    wildlife   enhancement   where 
these  can  be   provided  or   enhanced  in  the 
investigation,  planning,  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  Federal  navigation, 
flood     control,     reclamation,     hydroelectric, 
and   multiple-purpose  water  resource  proj- 
ects-   (2)    planning  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  recreation  potential  of  any 
such  project  shall  be  based  on  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  recreational  use   of  the  project 
area  with  the  use  of  existing  and  planned 
Federal.  State,  or  local  public  recreation  de- 
velopments;  and   (3)    except  in  the  case  of 
project  areas  or  facilities  which  heretofore 
or   hereafter  are  authorized  by  law  for  in- 
clusion within  national  recreation  areas  or 
are  appropriate  for  administration  by  other 
Federal  agencies  as  part  of  the  national  forest 
system  or  In  connection  with  other  author- 
ized Federal  programs,  the  project  construc- 
tion   agency    shall    encourage    non-federal 
nubile    bodies   to   assume   responsibility    for 
the  administration  and  additional  develop- 
ment of  project  land   and  water  areas  for 
recreation   and   fish   and    wildlife   enhance- 
ment purposes.  Including  operation,  mainte- 
nance   and  replacement  of  basic  recreation 
faculties  provided  initially  at  Federal  cost. 

(b)  The  benefits  of  the  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  features  of  each 
nrolect  or  appropriate  unit  thereof  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  project  cm-  unit.  Costs 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  purposes  of  recrea- 
tion   fish    and   wildlife    enhancement,   and 


other  purposes  in  a  manner  which  will  In- 
sure that  all  project  purposes  share  equitably 
in  the  advantages  of  multiple-purpose  con- 
struction: Provided,  That  the  costs  allocated 
to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  the  bene- 
fits from  those  functions  or  of  the  cost  of 
providing  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  benefits  of  reasonably  equiv- 
alent use  and  location  by  the  least  costly 
alternative  means. 

(c)  For  each  project  or  appropriate  unit 
thereof,  except  local  flood  control,  beach 
erosion  control,  small  boat  harbor,  or  hurri- 
cane protection  projects,  the  Federal  costs 
incurred  speolflcally  for  land  or  basic  facili- 
ties for  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement shall  be  nonreimbursable;  joint 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  to  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  shall  in  the  aggregate 
be  nonreimbursable  up  to  a  dollar  limit  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  foUowing 
table : 


If  the  cost  of  Joint-use 
land  and  facilities 
is: 

Not  over  $10,000,000._- 


Over     $10,000,000     but 
not  over  »40 ,000,000. 

Over     $40,000,000     but 
not  over  $100,000,000. 

Over    $100,000,000    but 
not  over  $200,000,000. 

Over   $200,000,000 


The  dollar  limit  Is: 

25%  of  the  cost  of 
joint  -  use  land 
and  facilities 

$2,500,000,  plus  15% 
of  the  amount 
over  $10,000,000 

$7,000,000,  plus  10% 
of  the  amount 
over  $40,000,000 

$13,000,000,  plus  4% 
of  the  amount 
over  $100,000,000 

$17,000,000,  plus  2% 
of  the  amount 
over  $200,000,000; 

other  Federal  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
and  to  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall 
in  the  aggregate  be  nonreimbursable  up  to  a 
limit  of  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  joint- 
use  land  and  facilities  or  $5,000,000,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  reimburse- 
ment,  for   the   contribution  by  non -Federal 
interests,  or  for  the  reallocation  of  costs  In 
excess  of   the   limits  specified  herein  under 
one    or    a    combination    of    the    following 
methods,  as  may  be  determined  appropriate 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  project:   (1)  provision  by  non- 
Federal  interests  of  land  or  interests  therein 
or  facilities  required  for  the  Federal  project; 
(2)   payment  or  repayment,  with  Interest  at 
a  rate  comparable   to  that  provided  in  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  319) ,  pur- 
suant to  agreement  with  one  or  more  non- 
Federal    public    bodies;     (3)    reallocation    to 
other  project  functions  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  Joint  costs  are  allocated  among  such 
functions.     The  term  "nonreimbursable"  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall   not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  imposition  of  entrance,  admis- 
sion    and    other    recreation    user    fees    or 
charges.     For    purposes    of    this    subsection 
"Joint-use   land    and    facilities"   shall   mean 
land  or  facilities  serving  two  or  more  project 
purposes  one  of  which  is  recreation '  or  flsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement.     The  provision  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  projects 
authorized  or  reauthorized  after  January  1. 
1963. 

(d)  The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  developed  in  accordance  with  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963  (Public  Law 
88-29;  77  Stat.  49),  with  repect  to  the  out- 
door recreation  aspects  shall  be  set  forth 
m  any  report  on  any  project  or  appropriate 
unit  thereof  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 
(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  amending  the  first  proviso  of  section  2(d) 
of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1958  (72  Stat.  663; 
16  U.S.C.  662(d)),  and  the  second  proviso 
of  section  2^d)  of  that  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 
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(f)  Expendltxxres  for  lands  or  interesia  In 
lands  hereafter  acquired  by  project  construc- 
tion agencies  for  the  establishment  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  refuges  recommended  bj  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Federal  vater 
resource  projects,  when  such  lands  or  I'^ter- 
ests  In  lands  would  not  have  been  acquired 
but  for  the  establishment  of  a  mlgrs.tory 
waterfowl  refuge  at  the  project,  shall  not 
exceed  $28,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  afore- 
mentioned expenditure  limitation  in  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  co*s  of 
mitigating  damages  to  migratory  wateffowl 
caused  by  such   water  resource  projects. 

(g)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  nor  to  projects  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  (43  U.S.C.  422a). 

Sec  2    Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1   of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  as  a  part  of  any  water  resource 
development  project  under  his  contra  ,  ex- 
cept projects  or  areas  within  national  wild- 
life refuges,  to  construct,  operate,  and  rialn- 
taln    or   otherwise   provide   for  basic   public 
outdoor  recreation  facilities,  to  acquire  or  to 
otherwise    Include    within    the   project   area 
such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests  therdln  as 
are  necessary   for  present  or  future  public 
recreation  use.  to  allocate  water  and    -eser- 
volr  capacity  to  recreation,  and  to  piovlde 
for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  p-oject 
lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas  In  a  m  inner 
coordinated  with  the  other  project  punK»es: 
Provided    That   this   Act   shall   not   p*ovlde 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  basis 
for  allocation  to  recreation  of  water  or  reser- 
voir capacity  or   Joint  project  costs  at  any 
existing   or   heretofore    authorized    project: 
Provided    further.    That    no    appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  the  construction  of  krecre- 
atlon  facilities  or  the  acquisition  of  lahd  for 
recreation    use    at    existing    projects.   Iwhlch 
construction  or  acquisition  has  not 
fore   been   authorized   by   law.   prior 
expiration  of  sixty  calendar  days  (whlc 
days,    however,    shall    not    Include    d£.. 
which   either  the  House  of  Represenifatives 
or  the  Senate  is  not  In   session  because  of 
an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  cajendar 
days)  from  the  date  on  which  the  S( 
submits  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
tlon  development  at  any  such  projf 
then  only  if.  within  said  sixty  days, 
the    House    nor    the    Senate    Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  disapproves  such 
plan.     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;ls  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  wltji  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  State  or  local  public Jbodles 
for   the  operation,   maintenance,   anc^  addi- 
tional development  of  project  lands  ori  facili- 
ties, or  to  dispose  of  project  lands  orj  facili- 
ties to   Federal   agencies   or   State  or   local 
public  bodies  by  lease,  transfer,  conveyance, 
or  exchange.  uj)on  such  terms  and  conjdltlons 
as  will  best  promote  the  development  and 
operation  of  such  lands  or  facilities  I  In  the 
public  interest  for  recreation  purposes.     No 
lands   under  the  Jvirisdlctlon  of  ant  other 
Federal  agency  may  be  Included  fori  or  de- 
voted to  recreation  purposes  under  wie  au- 
thority of  this  Act  without  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  such  agency,  and  the  heacj  of  any 
such  agency   is   authorized   to  transfer  any 
such  lands  to  the  Jxirlsdictlon  of  thd^  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  Author- 
ized   to    transfer    Jurisdiction    over  [project 
lands    within    or    adjacent   to    the   ^xterlor 
boundaries  of  national  forests  and  facilities 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcullhire  for 
recreation  and  other  national  forest  j  system 
purposes:   and  such  transfer  shall  be  made 
In  each  case  in  which  the  project  reservoir 
area   is   located  wholly  within  the  fexterlor 
boundaries  of  a  national  forest  unless  the 
Secretaries  of  Agrlcultxore  and  Intericjr  Joint- 
ly determine  otherwise.     Where  any!  project 
lands  are  transferred  hereunder  to  tl^e  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvatUre,  the 
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lands  Involved  shall  become  national  for- 
est lands:  Provided.  That  the  lands  and  wa- 
ters within  the  flow  lines  of  any  reservoir 
or  otherwise  needed  or  used  for  the  operation 
of  the  project  for  other  purposes  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  extent  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  such  operation.  Nothing 
herein  shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Interior  granted  by  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  recreation  de- 
velopment of  water  resource  project  or  to 
disposition  of  public  lands  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act". 


ereto- 

the 

.  sixty 

?s   on 


The  portions  of  the  report  presented  by 
Mr.  Moss  are  as  follows: 
Report  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  Federal  Watkr 
Projects  Recreation  Act 

purpose 
The  piirpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide  uniform    policies   with    respect  to   the 
treatment  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  costs  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral multlple-purp>ose  water  resources  proj- 
ects     The  legislation  provides  that  full  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  recreation  and  to 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation  as  project  pur- 
poses in  Federal  water  resources  projects,  and 
its  enactment  would  establish  general  cost- 
sharing  and  reimbursement  policy  for  recre- 
ation and  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  would 
be   taken   into  account   in  determining  the 
economic  value  of  projects,  and  project  costs 
would  be  allocated  to  these  and  other  project 
purposes  in  a  manner  which   would   Insure 
that  all  purposes  share  equitably  In  the  ad- 
vantages  of   multiple-purpose   construction. 
The  legislation  sets  out  the  formula  for  de- 
termining  the   maximum   amounts   of   per- 
centages of  project  costs  which  can  be  allo- 
cated on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife.     It  also  Includes 
cost -sharing  provisions  relating  to  that  part 
of  the  recreation  and  fish  and  vnidllfe  alloca- 
tion of  a  project  which  is  In  excess  of  the 
nonreimbursable  amount. 

The  legislation  would  not  apply  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  or  to  projects 
constructed  under  Agriculture's  Watershed 
Act  or  Interior's  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  for  reasons  set  out  hereinafter.  The 
legislation  amends  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  to  make  it  consistent  with 
this  act.  and  It  authorizes  the  use  of  water 
resources  project  funds  up  to  an  overall  limit 
of  $28  million  to  acquire  lands  to  conserve 
and  protect  migratory  waterfowl.  It  grants 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  general 
authority  to  develop  the  recreational  poten- 
tial of  those  projects  under  his  control,  In- 
cluding authority  to  construct  minimum 
recreational  facilities  at  existing  projects 
where  such  authority  does  not  now  exist. 
Finally,  the  legislation  provides  the  Inter- 
agency procedures  to  be  followed  where  the 
construction  of  water  projects  and  the  In- 
clusion therein  of  recreation  Involve  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  agencies 
other  than  the  construction  agency. 

BACKGROUND 

For  many  years.  Federal  water  projects 
have  been  providing  each  year  Increasing 
millions  of  visitor-days  of  outdoor  recreation 
for  the  American  people,  and  all  Indications 
are  that  there  will  be  Increasing  public  In- 
terest In  water-associated  recreation  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  difficult  policy  question 
which  the  committee  has  continually  faced 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
water  projects  has  been  to  determine  to 
what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  the 
Federal  Government  should  Include  recrea- 
tion development  as  a  part  of  Federal  mul- 


tiple-purpose water  projects.  During  the 
last  several  Congresses,  this  question  has 
been  dealt  with  In  various  ways  In  connec- 
tion with  Individual  project  authorizations 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  This  has  resulted  In  Incon- 
sistencies among  projects  and  differences  In 
agency  procedures. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  consistent 
congressional  policy  on  recreation  has  been 
a  matter  of  concern  to  this  committee.     In 
order  to  give  study  and  consideration  to  this 
general  policy  question,  the  committee  sched- 
uled hearings  In  March  and  April  of  last  year 
( 1963 ) .     After  4  days  of  hearings  and  con- 
siderable study,  the  committee  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  because  several  departments 
and    agencies   were    Involved,    legislation    to 
resolve  this  matter  should   be   initiated  by 
the  administration.     On  May   22,   1963,  the 
committee    adopted   a    resolution   which.   In 
effect,  asked  the  administration  not  to  sub- 
mit additional  water  projects  to  the  Con- 
gress proposing  Joint  cost  allocations  to  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis  until  it  had  submitted  to  Con- 
gress  its  recommendations  with  respect  to 
legislation  to  establish  general  policies  and 
procedures  relating  to  cost  allocation,  reim- 
bursement, and  cost  sharing.    This  commit- 
tee request  was  Implemented  on   November 
2,  1963,  when  the  Congress  received  the  leg- 
islation that  is  embodied  In  H.R.  9032. 


NEED 

Outdoor      recreation,      and      particularly 
water-oriented  recreation,  is  of  growing  in- 
terest and  Importance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple.     The    demand    for    outdoor    recreation 
opportunities  has  been  Increasing  rapidly  In 
recent  years  and  needs  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue  expanding   In   years   ahead.     Records 
for    1962    Indicate   nearly    150   million   visits 
to  Federal  reservoirs  exclusive  of  those  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the   Forest    Service.      Not    only    does    water 
provide  directly  for  such  popular  activities 
as  swimming,  boating,   and  fishing,  but   It 
makes    more    enjoyable    many     land-based 
recreational    activities    such    as    picnicking 
and  camping.    In  many  parts  of  our  Nation, 
water-oriented  recreation  is  dependent  upon 
Federal  water  development  projects,  and  this 
has  resxilted  In  general  recognition  that  out- 
door  recreation   should  be   given   full    con- 
sideration along  with  other  project  purposes 
in  the  formulation  and  management  of  such 
projects.    If  outdoor  recreation  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered fully  and  Included  In  water  projects, 
then  general  policies,  particularly  cost-shar- 
ing and  reimbtirsement  policies,  need  to  be 
adopted  for  the  treatment  of  recreation  and 
of  fish  and  wildlife.     These  policies  should 
provide  uniform   procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  agencies  and  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment to  all  projects.     H.R.  9032  Is  Intended 
to  meet  this  need  and  to  insure  optimum  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  recreational  and 
related  resource  enhancement  opportunities 
in  the  project  area.  In  the  Interest  of  achiev- 
ing a  desirable  balance  of  the  overall  recrea- 
tional program,  the  legislation  would  require 
the  recreational  aspects  of  water  projects  to 
be  coordinated  with  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional plans.    It  would  also  encourage  non- 
Federal    public    bodies    to    assume    respon- 
sibility for  management  and  additional  de- 
velopment of  recreational  areas  and  facilities. 
The  authority  which  section  2  of  the  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative 
to  providing  recreation  development  in  proj- 
ects under  his  control  Is  authority  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  already  has  for  reser- 
voir projects  under  his  control.     This  gen- 
eral  authority   Is  desirable   and  would   put 
the  two  Federal  construction  agencies  on  the 
same  basis.     The  authority  given  the  Secre- 
taries   of    the   Interior    and    Agriculture    to 
transfer  lands  within  project  areas  to  each 
other    would    assure    the    administration    of 
Federal  lands  In  connection  with  water  proj- 


ects m  a  consistent  manner.  It  provides  the 
authority  needed  for  the  two  Secretaries  to 
work  out  agreements  for  recreation  adminis- 
tration where  projects  lie  partlaUy  Inside  and 
partially  outside  national  forest  boundaries 
and  recognizes  that,  where  project  areas  are 
enUrely  within  national  forest  boundaries, 
the  project  area  would  generally  be  admin- 
istered as  part  of  the  sturoundlng  national 
forest. 

DISCUSSION 

Section  1  of  HJl.  9032  sets  out  the  policy 
that  would  be  applicable  to  recreation  and  to 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation  as  a  part  of 
Federal  water  resources  projects.  The  bill 
covers  the  two  major  Federal  water  resources 
development  agencies,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  because  the 
TVA.  a  unified  resource  development  agency 
with  broad  authority  and  responsibility  In  a 
limited  geographical  area,  already  has  ade- 
quate authority  for  recreation  and  for  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  and  has  heretofore 
followed  a  policy  of  not  providing  recreation 
facilities  at  Federal  cost  but  of  transferring 
lands  adjacent  to  reservoirs  to  non -Federal 
bodies  for  recreational  development  and 
management. 

The  legislation  Is  not  applicable  to  Agri- 
culture's projects  constructed  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  or  Interior's  projects  constructed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act.  These  projects  are  recognized  to 
be  local  projects  rather  than  Federal  proj- 
ects. The  local  people  decide  the  purposes 
which  they  should  serve,  and  the  local  peo- 
ple construct  and  administer  them.  While 
it  appears  that  there  is  need  to  place  these 
two  categories  of  projects  on  a  more  con- 
sistent basis.  It  seems  appropriate  that  they 
be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
The  matter  of  recreation  development  at 
small  reclamation  projects  will  be  considered 
by  the  committee  In  connection  with  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  life  of  the  small  reclama- 
tion projects  program. 

In  addition  to  requiring  full  consideration 
of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment m  connection  with  water  projects,  this 
legislation  requires  that  the  recreational  as- 
pects of  a  project  be  fully  coordinated  with 
other  existing  and  planned  recreation  devel- 
opments and  encourages  non-Federal  public 
bodies  to  assume  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment of  project  areas  and  facilities.  Basic 
consideration  must  be  given  to  differentiat- 
ing between  Federal  responsibility  and  non- 
Federal  responsibility;  decisions  would  have 
to  be  made  as  to  areas  to  be  designated  as 
national  recreation  areas  and  areas  of  less 
than  national  interest. 

Included  In  the  legislation  Is  the  principle 
that  project  costs  shall  be  allocated  in  a 
manner  which  will  Insure  that  all  project 
purposes,  including  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife,  share  equitably  in  the  advantages 
of  multiple -purpose  construction.  With  re- 
spect to  reimbursement,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides that  the  cost  incurred  specifically  for 
land  and  basic  facilities  for  recreation  or  for 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government — In  other 
words,  nonreimbursable.  Joint  costs  allo- 
cated to  recreation  and  to  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  would  be  nonreimbursable  up 
to  a  maximum  ranging  from  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  Jolnt-\ise  land  and  facilities  where 
such  Joint  costs  do  not  exceed  $10  to  $17  mil- 
lion plus  2  percent  of  the  cost  of  Joint-use 
land  and  facilities  where  such  Joint  costs 
are  In  excess  of  $200  million.  Certain  other 
costs  such  as  the  cost  of  Increasing  the  size 
of  a  reservoir  for  recreation  would  also  be 
nonreimbursable  up  to  a  limit  of  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  Joint-use  land  and  facilities 
or  $5  million,  whichever  is  smaller.  The 
range    of    llmlta   on    nonreimbursable    Joint 


costs  Is  set  so  that  the  limit  In  dollar  terms 
increases  gradually  for  larger  projects 
rather  than  In  direct  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  project.  The  amounts  allocated  to 
recreation  and  to  fish  and  wildlife  which  are 
In  excess  of  the  limits  set  out  In  the  formula 
would  either  be  repaid  by  non-Federal  In- 
terests or  reallocated  among  the  other  pur- 
poses or  a  combination  of  the  two.  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  each 
Individual  project. 

The  legislation  repeals  a  provision  that  Is 
now  In  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  The  effect  of  repealing  this  provision 
Is  to  require  that  the  cost  of  mitigating 
project-occasioned  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life be  considered  a  project  cost.  The  re- 
peal of  this  provision  also  terminates  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  require  reimbursement  for 
cost  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. This  Is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
reimbursement  policy  established  by  this 
legislation  may  take  effect. 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  not 
to  exceed  $28  million  from   water  resource 
project  funds   for   land    acquisition   for   the 
conservation     or     protection     of     migratory 
waterfowl.     These  expenditures  would  be  in 
addition  to  those  made  from  the  migratory 
bird   conservation   fund.     The   construction 
of  water   projects  creates  opportunities   for 
waterfowl    refuges    which   do    not   otherwise 
exist       The    authority    In    this    bUl    permits 
the  funding  of  the  cost  of  lands  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl  purposes  as  an  Integral  part 
of  other  project  featiires  and  faculties.    Ac- 
quisition  of    land   for    migratory    waterfowl 
refuge  purposes  In  this  manner  should  save 
the  Federal  Government  substantial  amounts 
of  money  because  of  the  dual  use  of  the  land 
for  refuges  and  for  flood  easements.     This 
authorization  resolves  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem that  has  existed  by  reason  of  having  two 
different  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  acting  for  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  and  the  proj- 
ect construction  agency,  with  different  ap- 
praisers   and    appraisals,    utilizing    different 
authorities  and   different  funds,  attempting 
to  purchase  similar  lands  in  the  same  areas. 
The  coordination  of  recreation  plans  is  ac- 
complished by  requiring  that  each  water  re- 
sources   project    report    Include    the    views 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  developed 
in    accordance    with    section    3    of   the    act 
of  May  28.  1963.    This  Is  the  Organic  Act  for 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  this 
provision  In  H.R.  9032  brings  this  new  agency 
into  the  planning  picture. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  presently  has 
general  authority  to  provide  recreation  devel- 
opment for  water  resources  projects  under 
his  control.  Section  2  of  H.R.  9032  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  similar 
authority  for  projects  under  his  control.  He 
now  has  only  piecemeal  authority  for  certain 
individual  projects.  This  general  authority 
for  recreation  development  applies  to  all 
water  resource  projects  under  the  control  of 
the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  both  hereto- 
fore and  hereafter  constructed.  Thus,  con- 
struction or  acquUltion  of  land  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  at  existing  projects  could  be 
undertaken  under  the  authority  of  this  le^- 
latlon  It  is  made  clear,  however,  that  this 
authority  could  not  be  the  basU  for  alloca- 
tion of  water  reservoir  capacity  or  Joint  proj- 
ect costs  at  existing  or  previously  authorized 
projects. 

A  study  as  to  what  Is  Involved  In  this  au- 
thority with  respect  to  existing  or  previously 
authorized  projects  shows  that  there  are 
some  104  existing  reservoirs  or  other  recrea- 
tion areas  where  additional  lands  or  faclUtles. 
or  both,  could  be  added.  The  estimated  cost 
for  the  needed  lands  and  facilities  at  the  en- 
tire 104  sites  Is  about  $15  mUllon.  There  Is 
no  way  of  foreseeing  how  many  of  these  104 
recreation  sites  wlU  eventually  be  developed. 


COST 


Section  1  of  this  legislation  establishes 
general  policies  to  be  followed  in  submitting 
water  projects  to  the  Congress  and  does  not 
involve  the  authorization  of  appropriations. 
The  authorization  of  appropriations  will  be 
Included  In  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
projects.  Including  the  authorization  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  acquisition  of  wildlife 
refuge  lands.  The  $28  million  limitation  on 
expenditures  for  wildlife  refuge  lands  is  not 
Itself  an  authorization  to  appropriate  that 
amount.  This  legislation  will,  however,  re- 
sult in  substantial  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  because  It  establishes  general 
allocation  and  repayment  policy  which  Is 
more  conservative  than  policy  followed  in 
the  authorization  of  Individual  projects  In 
recent  years.  For  example,  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962  Includes  numerous  projects  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  which  were  presented  to  the 
Congress  and  authorized  on  the  basis  of  per- 
mitting allocations  to  be  nonreimbursable 
for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  up  to  a 
straight  25  percent  of  the  project  cost. 

Section  2  of  this  legislation  does  provide 
authority  for  appropriating  for  minimum 
recreation  facilities  and  land  acquisition  at 
existing  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs. 
On  the  basis  of  Information  furnished  the 
committee  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions would  not  exceed  $15  million,  even  if 
all  of  the  104  recreation  sites  listed  in  In- 
formation furnished  the  committee  were  de- 
veloped. 

committxe  amendments 

The  committee  amended  the  legislation 
recommended  by  the  admlnlsuatlon  In  sev- 
eral major  respects.  First,  and  most  Im- 
portant, the  committee  deleted  the  third 
alternative  for  handling  that  part  of  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  allocation 
of  a  project  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  limita- 
tion set  out  In  the  legislation,  and  sub- 
stituted language  which  permits  the  real- 
location of  the  amount  of  the  excess  recrea- 
tion cost  to  other  project  purposes.  The 
third  alternative  which  was  deleted  called 
for  repayment  of  the  excess  recreation  cost 
with  interest  by  use  of  project  revenues.  It 
seemed  to  the  committee  that,  because  of 
the  wide  difference  In  the  degree  of  availa- 
bility of  project  funds  to  repay  recreation 
costs  and  because  in  some  projects,  of  coxirse, 
there  are  no  revenues  available,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  reallocate  the  excess 
recreation  cost  which  is  not  reimbursed  un- 
der alternatives  (1)  and  (2K  In  this  way. 
if  there  are  reimbursable  purposes  in  a  proj- 
ect such  as  pKJwer,  municipal,  water,  and 
irrigation,  the  amounts  reallocated  to  these 
purposes  would  be  repaid. 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  bills  should 
include  provision  for  reimbursement  of  the 
excess  recreation  cost  and  expects  that,  under 
alternatives  (1)  and  (2)  the  appropriate 
agency  would  negotiate,  so  far  as  possible, 
repayment  terms  with  non-Federal  Interests. 
However,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the 
committee  believes  that  there  wlU  be  very 
few  instances  where  non-Federal  interests 
will  be  in  position  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  any  appreciable  part  of  the 
Joint  cost  of  the  project  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  wUl  be  oc- 
casions when  partial  reimbursement  will  be 
possible  by  contributions  of  land  or  faculties, 
or  some  repayment  on  the  Joint  cost.  The 
committee  beUeves  that  reimbursement  re- 
quirements should  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  circiimstances  prevailing  In  each  In- 
dividual project.  It  wotUd  appear  that,  in 
most  instances,  a  combination  of  alternatives 
(1)  and  (3)  or  (2)  and  (3)  would  be  the  most 
likely  arrangement. 

The  committee  Is  on  record  as  fxilly  sup- 
porting a  system  of  reasonable  entrance  and 
user  fees  at  Federal  outdoor  recreation  areas. 
This  is  a.  0J*tter  Involved  in  the  "land  and 
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water  conservation  fund"  legislation  ;H.R. 
3846)  presently  before  the  Congress  If  Con- 
gress approves  that  legislation.  Federal  reser- 
voirs will,  with  some  exceptions,  be  a  nong 
the  areas  subject  to  recreation  entranc  s  and 
user  fees.  It  Is  on  this  basis  that  the  "1  und' 
legislation  Includes  provision  for  return:  ng  to 
the  Treasury  a  portion  of  the  revenu(  s  re- 
ceived m  the  "fund"  as  a  partial  offset  afalnst 
the  recreation  costs  In  Federal  water  pre  Jects. 
With  respect  to  returns  from  the  specific 
beneficiaries  of  outdoor  recreation  develop- 
ment in  Federal  projects,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  reasonable  user  fees  represent  the 
maximum  reimbursement  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. ^ 

The  committees  second  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  limitations  on  the  amounts 
allocated  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  projects  authorliied  or 
reauthorized  after  January  1.  1963.  It 
seemed  to  the  committee  that  projects  al- 
ready authorized  by  the  Congress,  such  as 
those  authorized  In  the  Omnibus  Rlvei  s  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962, 
should  go  forward  on  the  basis  upon  which 
they  were  submitted  and  authorized.  Mak- 
ing this  legislation  retroactive  would  raise 
difficult  problems  In  connection  with  many 
projects  previously  authorized.  esp;clally 
where  cost-sharing  arrangements  ha /e  al- 
ready been  entered  into.  It  should  te  un- 
derstood, however,  that  no  part  of  th<  Joint 
costs  of  previously  authorized  projec  ;s  can 
be  nonreimbursable  unless  this  Is  th(  basis 
upon  which  the  project  was  authorized. 

A  third  committee  amendment  deleted 
subsection  Kg)  of  the  legislation.  Th  s  sub- 
section would  remove  the  prohibition  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  against  com  truct- 
Ing  wildlife  refuges  in  connection  wi;h  the 
Wallisville  Reservoir  In  Texas,  the  Ka;  singer 
Bluff  Reservoir  In  Missouri,  and  the  Kaw  Res- 
ervoir in  Oklahoma.  Committee  study  of 
this  provision  Indicated  that.  In  connection 
with  at  least  two  of  these  proposed  r»fuges. 
there  Is  considerable  local  opposition  and 
no  clear-cut  official  position  of  the  States. 
It  seemed  to  the  committee  that.  In  'lew  of 
the  fact  there  Is  controversy,  the  decUlon  as 
to  whether  wildlife  refuges  should  be  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  these  reservoirs 
should  be  made  by  the  committee  having 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  these  projec  s. 

A  fourth  committee  amendment  rel  ates  to 
the  authority  given  the  Secretary  of  he  In- 
terior to  construct  basic  recreational  facili- 
ties and  acquire  lands  in  existing  projects. 
The  amendment  adds  a  proviso  which  re- 
quires that,  where  previously  unauthorized 
recreation  development  U  proposed,  t  le  Sec- 
retary submit  the  recreation  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  It  prohibits  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  Implement  the  recreation  flan  for 
a  period  of  60  days  after  such  sub  nlsslon 
and  then  only  If  neither  the  House  nar  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Instlar  Af- 
fairs disapproves  the  plan.  This  language  Is 
similar  to  language  In  the  Small  Recl£  matlon 
Projects  Act  and  gives  the  committee  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  recreation  pla  is  prior 
to  development. 

The  committee  adopted  a  fifth  ameadment 
clarifying  the  Interest  rate  which  wjuld  be 
applicable  In  section  1(c).  The  committee 
amendment  requires  that  the  interest  rate  be 
comparable  to  that  provided  In  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958. 

COMMITTEK    CONtXtTSlONS 

The  committee  concludes  that  an  acceler- 
ated program  to  develop  adequate  water- 
oriented  recreation  opportunities  la  clearly 
in  the  public  Interest  and  that,  In  t  lis  con- 
nection, full  consideration  should  be  given 
to  optimum  recreation  and  fish  ard  wild- 
life development  and  use  In  the  planning, 
construction,  and  administration  of  Federal 
water  projects.  If  this  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  committee  believes  th|at  it  Is 
Imperative  that  Congress  adopt  general  poU- 
cies    which    will    provide    for    the   runlfonn 
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treatment  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
as  purposes  In  such  projects.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  H.R.  9032.  as  amended,  will 
meet  this  need.  In  the  committee's  Judg- 
ment, the  llmlta  placed  on  nonrelmburs- 
ablllty  by  this  legislation  are  reasonable  lim- 
its. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATION 

The  legislation  was  Introduced  as  a  result 
of  an  executive  communication  which  Is  set 
forth  below  In  full : 


Executive  Office 

OF  THE  President, 
BtJKEAU  OF  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  November  2.  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    The  demands   of   the 
American   people   for   all   forms   of   outdoor 
recreation   opportunities,    particularly   those 
which    are    water    related,    have    Increased 
sharply  since  the  Second  World  War  and  are 
expected   to   accelerate   In   the   years   ahead. 
This  situation  has  resulted  In  general  recog- 
nition that  recreation  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered along  with  other  purposes  served  by 
Federal     multiple-purpose     water     resource 
projects  as  part  of  a  sound  conservation  pro- 
gram.    Uniform     policies.     Including     cost- 
sharing    and     reimbursement    policies,    are 
needed  for  the  treatment  of  recreation  and 
fish   and  wildlife  as  part  of   these  projects. 
In   addition,    the   Secretary   of    the   Interior 
should   have  general    authority,  comparable 
to  that  now  available  to  the  Department  of 
the    Army,    for    recreation    development    of 
projects  under  his  control.     I  am  transmit- 
ting herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a  draft  bill  which  would  establish 
uniform    policies    regarding    recreation    and 
fish  and  wildlife  and  woul*  provide  the  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Interior    with    appropriate 

authority.  „n„„ 

subsection  Ka)  states  congressional  policy 
that  (1)  full  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment as  part  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects- (2)  planning  with  respect  to  recreation 
aspects  of  a  project  shall  be  coordinated  with 
existing  and  planned  recreation  develop- 
ments; and  (3)  except  where  Federal  ad- 
ministration is  authorized,  the  project  con- 
struction agency  shall  encourage  non-Federal 
public  bodies  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  project  areas  and  facili- 
ties provided  Initially  at  Federal  cost  and  for 
the  additional  development  of  the  area  to 
realize  the  full  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life potential. 

Subsection  Kb)  provides  that  the  value  of 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment benefits  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In 
determining  the  economic  value  of  water 
resource  projects,  and  that  costs  shall  be 
allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  In  a  manner  which  will  Insure 
that  all  project  purposes  share  equitably  In 
the  advantages  of  multiple-purpose  con- 
struction. 

Subsection  1(c)  deals  with  the  subject  of 
reimbursement  and  cost  sharing  of  those 
costs  of  Federal  projects  that  are  allocated 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment The  two  functions  are  combined  for 
this  purpose  because  of  the  close  relationship 
between  the  benefits  that  fiow  from  them. 

Beginning  In  1962.  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  recommended  Federal  assumption 
of  the  separable  costs  of  balanced  basic  recre- 
ational development,  plus  a  portion  of  Joint 
project  costs  allocated  to  this  function  In  the 
order  of  25  percent  or  less  of  the  total  project 
costs.  On  June  21,  1962,  we  advised  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  In  connection  with 
the  first  project  report  containing  this 
recommendation  as  follows: 

"The  administration  Is  currently  giving 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  cost  allo- 


cation and  of  reimbursement  and  cost  shar- 
ing between  the  Federal  Government  and 
non-Federal  bodies — matters  not  fully  dealt 
with  In  the  policies  and  standards  recently 
approved  by  the  President.  There  is  also  un- 
der consideration  the  development  of  de- 
tailed standards  to  supplement  the  new  prin- 
ciple for  estimating  recreation  benefits.  In- 
cluding those  derived  from  the  recreational 
aspects  of  fish  and  wildlife.  We  would  ex- 
pect that  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion, the  project  would  be  reevaluated  in 
light  of  the  administration's  standards  and 
policies  applicable  at  that  time." 

Similar  statements  were  Included  in  let- 
ters of  advice  on  other  project  reports.  Thus, 
it  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion made  no  commitment  regarding  the  25- 
percent  formula  and  that  the  proposed  proj- 
ects would  be  reevaluated  before  estimates 
of  appropriations  are  requested  to  Initiate 
project   construction. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  establish  general  cost-sharing  and 
reimbursement  policy  for  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement.  Therefore,  this 
matter  was  given  very  careful  consideration. 
We  requested  and  received  the  views  of  sev- 
eral agencies  on  the  bill  and  held  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  agencies  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  enclosed  draft 
bill  takes  Into  account  the  agencies'  views. 
The  following  explains  our  views  with  respect 
to  the  bill. 

A  basic  consideration  Is  the  need  to  differ- 
entiate   appropriately    between    Federal    re- 
sponsibility and  non-Federal  responsibility. 
For  example,  the  national  park  system  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity.   As  another  example,  the  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council  this  year  established  criteria 
for  the  establishment  and  management  of  na- 
tional recreation  areas  with  costs  generally  to 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.     It  Is 
considered  that  recreation  opportunities  pro- 
vided  by    water   resource    projects   In    most 
cases  will   be   of  primary  benefit  to  people 
living  m  the  locality  of  the  project.     In  the 
absence  of  such   a  project,  there  would  be 
little  question  that  the  provision  of  similar 
recreation    opportunities    would    be   a    non- 
Federal  responsibility.    Thus,  It  would  seem 
appropriate  and   equitable   generally   to   re- 
quire  cost   sharing   by   State   and   local   In- 
terests for  project  costs  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion   and    fish    and    wildlife    enhancement. 
Such  cost  sharing  would  be  consistent  with 
the   administration's   proposed   program    of 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In  providing 
recreation  opportunities.    However.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  to  require  cost  sharing  for  rec- 
reation and  fish   and   wildlife  enhancement 
on  every  project  may  hinder  the  development 
of  some  much  needed  and  worthwhile  water 
resource  projects  because  of  the  Inability  of 
the  State  and  local  people  to  share  the  costs. 
It  Is  also  recognized  that  there  will  be  some 
sharing    of    costs    through    recreation    user 
charges  and  fees  upon  enactment  of  the  land 
and    water    conservation    fund    legislation; 
however,  this  will  also  be  true  of  the  national 
park  system  and  national  recreation  areas. 

Taking  these  factors  into  account,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  reasonable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  bear  (1>  the  costs  Incurred 
specifically  for  land  and  basic  facilities  for 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
(2)  the  Joint  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
and  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  up  to 
a  dollar  limit  as  described  In  the  next  para- 
graph, and  (3)  certain  other  Federal  costs, 
such  as  the  cost  of  increasing  the  size  of  a 
reservoir  for  recreation,  up  to  a  limit  of  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  Joint-use  land  and 
faculties  or  $5  mUlion.  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
Joint-use  land  and  facilities  are  defined  as 
land  or  facilities  servng  two  or  more  project 
purposes,  one  of  which  Is  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement. 


The  draft  bill  provides  that  the  limit  on 
nonreimbursable  Joint  costs  allocated  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
vary  according  to  the  size  of  projects — the 
limit  expressed  In  percentages  would  be  rela- 
tively large  for  small  projects  with  progres- 
sively smaller  percentages  for  larger  projects. 
The  effect  of  this  Is  that  the  limit  on  non- 
reimbursable costs  In  dollar  terms  Increases 
gradually  for  larger  projects  rather  than  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  projects.  The 
rationale  for  this  approach  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Investment  for  recreation  at  water  re- 
source projects  should  not  be  Inordinately 
large  In  any  area  merely  because  the  water 
resource  project  happens  to  be  large  for  other 
purposes.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to 
start  the  percentage  limit  at  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  Joint-use  land  and  facilities  for 
small  projects  with  decreasing  percentages 
for  larger  projects. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  cost  sharing  or  reim- 
bursement for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  would  not  be  required  for 
the  great  majority  of  water  resource  projects. 
Even  where  cost  sharing  or  reimbursement 
would  be  required,  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  would  In  general  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Subsection  1(f)  Is  largely  self-explanatory; 
it  places  a  limitation  of  $28  million  on  water 
resource  project  funds  that  may  be  expended 
for  land  acquisition  to  accomplish  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  obligations  to  conserve 
and  protect  migratory  waterfowl.  These  ex- 
penditures are  In  addition  to  those  made 
from  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund 
for  migratory  waterfowl  refuges.  The  $28 
million  limitation  applies  only  to  expendi- 
tures for  acquisition  of  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  which  would  otherwise  not  be  ac- 
quired, when  they  are  acquired  at  a  water 
resource  project  for  Incorporation  Into  a 
migratory  waterfowl  refuge  located  there. 
The  $28  million  limitation  specifically  does 
not  apply  to  expenditures  for  the  mitigation 
of  damages  to  migratory  waterfowl,  since 
that  Is  properly  a  project  cost  to  be  allocated 
to  project  purposes  In  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  project  cost. 

Subsection  1(g)  brings  several  recently 
authorized  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  that 
may  Include  migratory  waterfowl  refuges 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Subsection  1(h)  provides  that  the  act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority nor  to  projects  constructed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  (43  use.  422a).  We  believe  that  cost- 
sharing  and  reimbursement  requirements  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
at  small  reclamation  projects  should  be  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  such  requirements  at 
watershed  protection  projects  constructed 
under  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  566,  83d  Cong), 
as  amended. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  in- 
formed us  that  they  have  adequate  author- 
ity to  plan  for,  evaluate  benefits  from,  and 
allocate  costs  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  In  connection  with 
multiple-purpose  projects.  They  believe 
that  the  bill  contains  language  which  Is  In- 
appropriate for  TVA,  for  example,  the  re- 
quirement that  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be  Included  In  any  report 
concerning  a  project  within  the  bill's  pur- 
view. While  TVA  consults  and  cooperates 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  TVA  believes  It 
must  as  a  unified  development  agency  take 
full  responsibility  for  all  phases  of  projects 
which  It  plans  and  constBUCts.  This  was 
recognized  In  TVA's  exemption  from  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  Further- 
more, the  policy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  not  to  provide  recreation  facili- 
ties at  Federal  cost  but  to  transfer  lands  ad- 
jacent to  reservoirs  to  non-Federal  bodies  for 
recreation    development    and    management. 


We  agree  the  TVA  has  been  quite  successful 
in  this  policy  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
not  apply  to  TVA. 

The  purpose  of  section  2  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
authority  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Since  1944  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  had  basic  statutory  authority  to 
provide  recreation  development  at  reservoir 
projects  under  Its  control;  In  1962  this  au- 
thority was  expanded  to  embrace  water  re- 
source development  projects  generally  (sec. 
4  of  the  act  of  Dec.  22.  1944,  as  amended; 
16  U.S.C.  460(d) ).  On  the  other  hand,  only 
piecemeal  authority  exists  for  certain  Indi- 
vidual projects  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  A  notable  example 
of  this  proJect-by-proJect  approach  Is  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  105;  43  U.S.C.  620g). 
Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
fill  m  the  statutory  gaps  and  permit  the 
realization  of  potential  returns  on  recreation 
resources  created  by  public  Investment  In  the 
development  of  water  resource  projects  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

By  its  terms  section  2  of  the  bill  applies 
to  all  water  resource  projects  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  both 
heretofore  and  hereafter  constructed.  Thus, 
construction  or  acquisition  of  land  for  rec- 
reation purposes  at  existing  projects  could 
be  undertaken  under  the  authority  of  that 
section  If  It  were  to  be  enacted.  In  this 
connection.  It  Is  Important  to  note  what  the 
section  does  not  do;  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 2  specifically  provides  that  the  bill  shall 
not  be  the  basis  for  allocation  of  water, 
reservoir  capacity,  or  Joint  project  costs  at 
existing  or  previously  authorized  projects. 
While  the  Department  of  the  Interior  does 
propose  to  review  existing  projects  In  light 
of  the  general  authority  contained  In  the 
bill,  we  understand  that  the  Department 
does  not  plan  to  undertake  construction  of 
basic  facilities  or  land  acquisition  activity 
at  existing  projects  without  notification  to 
the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  contingent  nature  of  the 
program  that  may  be  pursued  under  the 
proposed  bill.  It  Is  not  possible  at  this  time 
to  prepare  the  data  required  by  the  act  of 
July  25,  1956  (5  U.S.C.  642a),  with  respect  to 
this  bill. 

Because  of  the  Increasing  use  of  Federal 
reservoirs  for  recreational  purposes,  water 
pollution  can  he  expected  to  become  a  great- 
er problem.  We  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  understand  that  adequate 
authority  exists  under  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  correct  such  problems  as  may 
occur.  We  also  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  the  Interior  have 
adequate  authority  to  deal  with  water  pollu- 
tion problems  at  reservoirs  under  their  juris- 
diction and  that  further  steps  wUl  be  taken 
where  necessary  In  controlling  pollution  to 
protect  recreation  values. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army,  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
as  consistent  with  the  administration's  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Deputy  Director. 


who  wish  to  be  cosponsors  of  the  bill  to 
indicate  their  desire  to  add  their  names. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  SEN- 
ATE BILL  2715 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett]  may 
be  added  to  the  bill  (S.  2715)  providing 
for  the  sale  at  public  auction  of  standard 
silver  dollars  now  held  in  the  Treasury, 
the  next  time  that  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SENATE 
BILL  2720  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 
Mr.  MOSS.  Several  days  ago  I  intro- 
duced S.  2720  with  the  request  that  it  lie 
on  the  desk  through  Tuesday.  Because 
of  a  question  on  the  computation  of  leg- 
islative days,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  remain  on  the  desk  through 
Thursday  of  this  week  to  permit  those 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to   be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
Summary  prepared  by  him  on  the  Baker 
investigation,    and    an    editorial    from    the 
Washington  E^^enlng  Star  of  March  26.  1964. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  ©'Brien.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN.  OF  ILLINOIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.  Res.  684) ,  which  was 
read,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifty  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  i>ald  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  regret  that  I  announce  the 
death  of  Congressman  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  the  dean  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion and  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  esteemed  Members  of  Congress. 

Congressman  O'Brien  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  political  life  of 
Chicago  and  served  in  many  capacities 
in  local  government;  amongst  others,  as 
sheriff  of  Cook  Coimty.    He  came  to  the 
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House  of  Representatives  In  1933  and 
for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  that  body.  Mr 
OBrien  was  extremely  kindly  and  gen- 
erous in  his  personal  relations  and  had 
a  deep  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  coun 
try.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  our  party  and  was  very  active 
in  furthering  them.  He  was  sparing  in 
speech  but  powerful  in  action.  I  mourn 
him  as  a  personal  friend,  as  do  all  who 
knew  him. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  tc 
Mrs.  OBrien.  his  wife  for  more  than  4C 
years  with  whom  he  lived  a  life  of  great 
fidelity  and  mutual  devotion. 
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E>TENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Liberty  Lobby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 

Mr.    BROTZMAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    i. 
column    appeared    in    the    Washingtor 
Daily  News.  Monday.  April  13,  1964,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  George  Clifford  and  Mr.  Ton 
Kelly.     I  have  never  met  nor  talked  t( 
either  of  these  reporters.     The  column 
implies  that  I  am  supporting  an  organi- 
zation called  the  "Liberty  Lobby"  tha, 
has  been  extremely  critical  of  the  Re 
publican  leadership  supplied  by  Senate;- 
Everett     Dirksen     and     Congressman 
Charles  Halleck.     This  impression  i^ 
totally  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

I  was  invited  to  participate  in  a  schoojl 
of  politics  panel,  to  be  held  Saturday 
morning.  May  2.  1964.  This  panel  is 
spjonsored  by  the  Grovernment  Educa- 
tional Foundation.  The  Invitation  was 
first  extended  to  my  staff  by  phone  anl 
later  by  letter,  dated  April  4,  1964.  One 
paragraph  in  the  letter  is  indicative  cf 
what  I  considered  the  objective  of  thje 
panel  to  be: 

Would  you  please  tell  the  students  trie 
most  effective  way  to  contact  a  Congres!  - 
man.  both  by  letter  and  personally.  Some  (if 
the  mistakes  that  people  make  In  trying  lo 
Influence  Congress  would  be  extremely  iii- 
formatlve.  as  well  as  particularly  effectli  e 
means  and  methods  with  which  you  may  fe 
familiar. 

At  no  time  in  the  invitation  was  trie 
Liberty  Lobby  mentioned.  In  fact,  tie 
panel  to  which  I  was  Invited  is  spori- 
sored  by  the  Government  Educatiornl 
Foundation  and  it  takes  place  Saturday 
morning.  The  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Liberty  Lobby  is  another  gathering  ar.d 
it  takes  place  Saturday  evening.  Hovr- 
ever,  lest  there  be  any  confusion  about 
my  position,  I  am  today  writing  the  Gov 
ernment  Educational  Foundation  advis- 
ing them  that  I  do  not  intend  to  appe^ir 
on  the  panel. 

Any  statement  or  any  imphcation  tlikt 
my  acceptance  of  this  seemingly  routine 


On  behalf  of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sen 1  and  myself  I  submit  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Thomas  J.  OBrien,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  309)  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  second  resolving  clause,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Dirksen]  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Representative  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien.  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
take  a  recess,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  10  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  under  the 
previous  order,  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, April  15,  1964,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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invitation  was  an  endorsement  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby  or  an  endorsement  of  their 
criticism  of  the  Republican  leadership  is 
unfounded,  unwarranted,  and  untrue. 


Imports  of  Kentucky  Blae  Grass  Se«d 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious 
and  imminent  problem  of  agricultural 
imports  has  now  been  compounded  by 
another  threatened  industry;  namely, 
the  producers  of  Kentucky  blue  grass 
cleaned  seed. 

South  Dakota  is  the  largest  producer 
of  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  The  industry  adds  over 
$4  million  each  year  to  the  State's  econ- 
omy and  produced  over  17  million  pounds 
of  seed  in  1960. 

But  this  industry  faces  serious  future 
problems  if  immediate  action  is  not  tak- 
en to  curb  the  foreign  competition  which 
is  flooding  the  domestic  market.    The  es- 
timates from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture concerning   imported  Kentucky 
blue  grass  seed  show  that  the  tonnage 
has  increased  over  12  times  the  1997  lev- 
el of  import.     In   1960  only  4  million 
pounds  of  seed  were  imported,  but  in  2 
short  years,  the  total  had  tripled  to  a  fig- 
ure of  12  million  pounds  in  1962.     Al- 
though the  1963  figures  are  not  yet  estab- 
lished, over  12  million  pounds  had  been 
cleared  for  import  by  late  February,  and 
the  total  influx  is  expected  to  soar  to  a 
record  high  of  15  million  pounds  for  1963. 
The  primary  foreign  producers  of  the 
imported  seed  are  the  European  coun- 
tries.   Much  of  the  seed  is  inferior  in  that 
75  percent  of  it  has  a  Poa  Anna  weed 
content.     This  weed  has  been  declared 
noxious  in  some  States. 

Like  the  other  suffering  industries  in 
our  economy  which  are  facing  great  loss- 
es at  the  hands  of  increasing  foreign 
products  which  annually  flood  the  mar- 


ket, the  blue  grass  seed  producers  do  not 
ask  for  total  elimination  of  seed  imports, 
but  do  urge  that  realistic  quotas  be 
promptly  established. 

The  foreign  seed  is  certainly  not  im- 
ported for  reasons  of  domestic  need. 
The  25  million  pounds  of  seed  produced 
right  here  in  the  United  States  is  an  am- 
ple supply  for  annual  use  in  this  country. 

The  producers  of  Kentucky  blue  grass 
seed  are  now  making  their  pleas  for  re- 
alism in  our  import  policy  and  entire 
trading  philosophy.  We  have  witnessed 
the  devastating  effects  of  imported  beef, 
veal,  lamb,  wool,  mutton,  dairy  products, 
fruits,  and  other  commodities  upon  the 
domestic  market.  Without  inmiediate 
action  we  may  add  another  casualty  to 
the  long  list  of  private  enterprises  which 
are  being  ruined  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
importers  and  free  traders. 


Pan  American  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
cities  across  the  American  continents, 
people  will  celebrate  this  week  because  it 
is  Pan  American  Week.  From  April  12 
to  April  18  a  great  range  of  activities, 
including  conferences,  parades,  speeches, 
and  fiestas,  wiU  be  held  in  commemora- 
tion of  many  years  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

The  ideal  of  a  united,  progressive  hem- 
isphere originated  early  in  American 
history  with  the  efforts  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans.  Simon  Bolivar. 
While  the  plans  of  his  conference  of  Pan- 
ama in  1826  were  not  immediately  car- 
ried out,  they  nevertheless  expressed  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  people  and  provided 
the  goals  toward  which  they  constantly 
strove. 

In  1890  Washington.  D.C..  became  the 
center  of  the  pan-American  movement 


when  the  first  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence was  held  here.  That  Conference  es- 
tablished the  International  Union  of  the 
American  Republics,  which  became  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  1948 
at  the  Bogota  Conference,  the  final  frui- 
tion of  Simon  Bolivar's  aspirations.  In 
1910  the  House  of  the  Americas,  surely 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
Washington,  was  dedicated.  Now  the 
House  of  the  Americas  is  headquarters 
for  a  dynamic  organization,  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  development  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  defense  of 
the  American  j)eople  against  aggression 
and  subversion,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
activities  effecting  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people. 

The  Organization  of  Americsm  States 
has  taken  the  lead  among  all  interna- 
tional organizations  of  the  world  in  hu- 
man rights,  but  adopting  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  man,  through 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  in 
the  cooperative  application  of  reason  to 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  our 
time. 

Pan  Americttn  Week  each  year  honors 
all  of  these  significant  accomplishments. 
In  our  recognition  here  we  lend  our  ap- 
proval also  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  the 
nations  of  North  and  South  America. 
We  should  especially  remember  Tuesday, 
April  14.  It  is  designated  as  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  and  is  the  apex  of  the  hope  and 
determination  for  a  better  tomorrow  for 
all  American  people. 


Tribute  to  an  Oatstanding  Newspaper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NIW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  outside 
of  Government,  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant servant  of  the  people  than  the  news 
media.  American  newspapers  have 
been  paxt  of  the  backbone  of  our  daily 
way  of  life,  and  the  weekly  newspaper  Is 
closer  to  the  people  than  any  other. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Bulletin,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  my  congressional  district. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bulletin 
has  continued  publication  throughout 
the  period  characterized  by  the  greatest 
growth  of  any  county  in  the  United 
States.  To  me,  this  seems  silent  tribute 
to  the  Bulletin  for  the  service  it  renders 
the  community. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  one 
realizes  that  unprecedented  population 
growth  generally  sees  existing  institu- 
tions go  by  the  boards.  In  the  news- 
paper field  in  suburban  areas,  we  all  too 
often  see  the  community-oriented  week- 
ly paper  go  out  of  existence  as  the  large 
nearby  daily  gets  the  bulk  of  the  adver- 
tising dollar  and  the  majority  of  the 
readers. 


In  such  competition.  It  is  only  the 
weekly  paper  which  realizes  its  unique 
abiUty  to  cover  the  events  in  its  area 
better  than  any  other  media  that  perse- 
veres. 

The  Bulletin  stands  today,  too,  as  trib- 
ute to  the  strong  belief  in  his  country, 
county,  and  community  that  imbued  its 
late  founder  John  J.  O'Neill.  He  was  a 
man  of  vast  vision,  whose  record  of  com- 
munity contributions  extends  even  far- 
ther than  the  founding  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Bulletin.  He  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  concept  of  developing  voca- 
tional programs  alongside  academic  pro- 
grams at  the  high  school  level.  A  monu- 
ment to  him,  too,  is  Sewanhaka  High 
School,  regarded  today  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  example  of  a  "com- 
prehensive school."  Mr.  O'Neill,  in  the 
late  1920's,  fought  for  this  concept  in 
higher  education  long  before  it  was  in 
vogue,  before  we  discussed  dropouts,  im- 
skilled  graduates,  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  too.  has  several  living 
monument:  His  son.  James,  who  helped 
his  dad  start  the  paper  and  is  now  one 
of  the  top  reporters  on  Newsday,  one  of 
America's  leading  daily  newspapers;  his 
daughter.  Margaret,  who  carries  on  in 
her  father's  tradition  as  the  editor  of  the 
Bulletin;  his  son,  John,  a  leading  execu- 
tive with  one  of  America's  outstanding 
companies;  a  daughter.  Arme.  who  pur- 
sues a  career  as  a  legal  secretary;  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  his  wife, 
Margaret,  who  continues  to  bring  culture 
to  the  weeidy  audience  via  her  book  re- 
views. 

Today,  Mr.  O'Neill's  paper  survives  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  life  of 
Franklin  Square.  It  still  publishes  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  O'Neill's  dictum: 

No  one  In  Franklin  Square  wlU  ever  be 
embarrassed  In  the  colximns  of  the  Bulletin. 
Sordid  news  has  no  place  In  my  paper.  This 
Is  a  cconmiuilty.  In  a  community  a  man  has 
a  right  to  his  good  name.  I  will  leave  to 
others,  who  care  less  about  Franklin  Square, 
to  report  the  embarrassments  of  the  people 
who  live  here. 

I  believe  that  dictum.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
serve  as  the  highest  ideal  of  a  commu- 
nity newspaper  anywhere.  It  is  therefore 
proudly  that  I  compliment  the  Franklin 
Square  Bulletin  and  its  staff  on  achiev- 
ing its  silver  anniversary. 


The  Navy's  Hrst  Sabmarue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NSW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  April  14.  1964 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  assigned 
to  submarine  duty,  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
and  a  privilege  for  me  to  mark  the  oc- 
casion of  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Navy's  first  submarine.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  tenacity  of  the  inventor  and 
builder  of  the  Navy's  first  truly  sutjmers- 
ible  boat,  John  P.  Holland,  a  self-taught 
Irish  immigrant,  the  history  of  our  coun- 


try might  well  have  been  written  in  diff- 
erent ink. 

It  was  on  April  18,  1900,  that  the  US. 
Navy  took  possession  of  its  first  sub- 
marine, the  Holland.  This  little  craft 
was  53  feet  long,  £md  could  make  7 
knots  on  the  surface  and  5  submerged. 
It  could  travel  a  maximum  range  under 
water  of  40  knots  without  coming  up. 

John  Holland  was  30  years  old  when 
he  came  to  this  country  in  1872.  joining 
his  mother  and  two  brothers  in  Boston. 
He  got  a  job  teaching  in  a  parochial 
school  in  Paterson,  N.J.  After  7  years 
of  full-time  teaching  and  part-time 
tinkering,  he  quit  teaching  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  workable  submarine.  He  had 
already  built  an  unsuccessful  pedal 
operated  15-foot  craft  and  had  many 
failures  and  disappointments  before 
building  the  Holland. 

But  Holland  had  mechanical  genius 
and  persistence  in  abundance — the  two 
essential  quahties  of  the  really  creative 
inventor.  It  was  not  the  endless  number 
of  technical  problems  that  inevitably  oc- 
cur that  hampered  Holland  for  these 
were  a  stimulant  and  a  challenge. 
What  often  frustrated  him  was  old- 
fashioned  thinking  and  bureaucratic 
red  tape. 

In  these  early  years  the  attitude  of 
the  Navy  can  be  described  as  curious,  but 
highly  skeptical.  But  there  were  enough 
convinced  people  to  persuade  Congress 
to  appropriate  $150,000  in  1888  and  in- 
vite bids  from  the  several  submarine  de- 
signers of  the  day.  A  Holland  design 
was  chosen  in  the  following  year  but  the 
whole  project  was  shelved  until  1893 
when  Congress  aw>ropriated  $200,000 
for  a  new  competition.  Holland  won 
again  and  this  time  the  work  went  for- 
ward, with  the  inventor  forming  the  John 
P.  Holland  Submarine  Boat  Co. 

Work  began  in  1890  on  the  PUinger. 
with  an  85-foot  hull,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  first  American  submarine.  But 
the  construction  was  closely  supervised 
by  Navy  engineers.  During  part  of  the 
time  Holland  was  Ul  and  a  number  of 
changes  were  made  without  his  approval. 
Progress  was  slow  because  each  new  step 
had  to  be  approved  through  charmels. 
The  result  was  a  submarine  that  could 
not  meet  the  requirements  originally  set. 
Holland  knew  the  Plunger  would  fail  and 
set  about  building  a  submarine  of  his 
own,  at  the  company's  expense.  The 
Holland  was  launched  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1898.  After  2  years  of  frustrating 
efforts  to  interest  the  Government,  the 
l)oat  was  purchased  in  1900  for  $150,000. 
It  had  cost  the  Holland  Co.  $236,615  to 
build. 

Even  though  it  had  passed  what  were 
considered  by  some  to  be  imix>ssible  re- 
quirements the  Navy  was  still  not  con- 
vinced. There  were  a  few  officers  who 
felt  strongly  that  the  Navy  should  begin 
building  submarines.  They  expressed 
their  opinions  before  Congress,  contra- 
diciting  their  superiors.  Ironically  the 
top  brass  in  England  and  Germany  also 
scoffed  at  the  submarine.  Within  a  few 
years  both  nations  were  locked  in  a  dead- 
ly sea  battle  of  attrition  with  the  tradi- 
tional British  maritime  suiM-emacy 
threatMied  by  German  U-boats. 
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After  the  Holland  was  acquired  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  for  seven  more 
submarines  of  an  improved  design  even 
though  the  Navy  Department  was  in- 
different. This  next  design  became  the 
first  submarine  to  be  accepted  by  the 
British  and  Russian  Governments.  The 
Holland  Co.  trained  their  first  crews,  as 
it  did  the  first  U.S.  Navy  crew. 

Thus,  the  acceptance  of  the  submarine 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  genius  of 
this  dedicated  inventor  had  a  worldwide 
impact.  The  United  States  originally 
looked  upon  the  submarine  as  a  short- 
range  craft  suited  mainly  for  a  defen- 
sive role  close  to  our  shores.  Within 
a  few  years  it  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  potent  strategic  weapons  ever  used 
in  war.  and  its  unrestricted  use  against 
American  shipping  brought  this  coun- 
try into  a  world  war. 

No  one  ever  again  doubted  the  value 
of  submarines  and  the  U.S.  Navy  sub- 
marine service  played  a  great  role  in 
World  War  II.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
most  modern  and  destructive  undersea 
craft  of  all.  the  Polaris  nuclear-powered 
submarines,  will  by  their  presence  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  free  world 
and  make  reckless  aggression  a  thing  of 
the  past. 


L.B.J.  D€ceivei  American  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
Indeed  regrettable  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  embark  on  a 
course  of  deceiving  the  American  people 
about  their  sworn  enemy.  On  Sunday. 
April  12.  1964.  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  contained  a  two- 
column  headline  which  proclaimed 
"Johnson  Welcomes  K.  as  Peace  Apos- 
tle." What  an  affront  it  is  that  the 
chief  spokesman  for  our  Nation  should 
refer  to  the  butcher  of  Budapest,  the 
man  who  put  missiles  in  Cuba,  the  man 
who  refuses  to  pay  his  U.N.  assessments, 
the  man  who  is  today  running  a  network 
of  subversion  throughout  the  world,  as  a 
peace  apostle.  This  is  sheer  deceit  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  fool  the  American 
people.  More  than  any  statement  to 
date,  it  clearly  shows  the  ineptness  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  his  press  conference,  the  following 
colloquy  is  reported : 

Question.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  some  complimentary  things  to  say  about 
you  and  Mr.  Rusk  during  his  tour  of  Hun- 
gary. I  wonder  how  you  feel  In  response, 
sir? 

Answer.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev Is  playing  the  role  of  peace  and  seek- 
ing to  preserve  peace  In  the  world.  That 
certainly  Is  the  desire  of  this  country.  When 
he  talks  In  peaceful  terms,  he  will  always  have 
ova  ear. 

Is  the  President  really  so  naive  as  to  be 
lieve  that  Mr.  K.  is  an  emissary  of  peace? 
If  he  is.  are  we  safe  as  a  nation  and  a 
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people?  Or  is  he  so  arrogant  as  to  believe 
that  the  poor,  common  people  are  not 
smart  enough  to  see  through  the  obvious 
deception  of  his  effort  to  paint  Nikita 
Khrushchev  in  any  other  color  than  red, 
blood  red?  Does  the  President  believe 
that  any  American  would  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  Kremlin  gangsters  are  re- 
lenting in  their  ruthless  drive  to  enslave 
the  world?  What  must  the  people  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  think  when  they 
see  our  Chief  Executive  bow  and  scrape 
before  their  oppressor?  How  carl  you 
explain  Mr.  K.'s  role  as  an  apostle  of 
peace  to  the  people  of  Poland.  Bulgaria, 
Albania,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gaiT,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  thousands  who 
are  in  concentration  camps? 

Has  Mr.  K.  ever  publicly  retracted  his 
threat  of  burying  us?  Little  has 
changed,  despite  Mr.  Johnson's  rose-col- 
ored-glass approach,  since  Premier 
Khrushchev  told  the  world  the  simple 
facts  of  life  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  April 
1955.    He  said: 

We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  coexist 
eternally,  for  a  long  time.  One  of  us  must 
go  to  his  grave.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
grave.  They  [Americans  and  westerners]  do 
not  want  to  go  to  their  grave.  So  what  can 
be  done?  We  must  push  them  to  their 
grave. 

Does  the  President  not  know  that  the 
Communists  are  still  an  internal  threat 
to  this  country?  Consider  the  record  of 
Soviet  spying  during  the  past  year  alone. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  long  list 
of  espionage  and  treason  cases.  Just  look 
at  a  few  of  them : 

July  1 :  The  State  Department  ordered 
Gennadi  G.  Sevastyanov,  a  Soviet  Em- 
bassy cultural  attache  in  Washington  to 
leave  the  United  States  for  attempting  to 
recruit  a  Russian-born  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  a 
Russian  spy. 

July  2:  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation arrested  four  persons  and 
charged  them  with  conspiring  to  spy  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ivan  D.  Egorov,  a  per- 
sonnel oflBcer  at  the  United  Nations,  and 
his  wife.  Aleksandra.  were  arrested  in 
New  York  and  later  sent  back  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  return  for  two  Americans 
held  by  the  Russians.  Also  arrested  were 
a  Washington  couple  using  the  names  of 
Robert  and  Joy  Ann  Baltch. 

July  19:  A  Federal  court  jury  in  New 
York  convicted  Navy  Yeoman  Nelson  C. 
Drummond  of  conspiracy  to  commit  es- 
pionage for  the  Soviet  Union.  He  re- 
ceived life  imprisonment. 

October  10:  The  Defense  Department 
disclosed  that  Sfc.  Jack  E.  Dunlap, 
a  former  clerk-messenger  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  had  sold  secrets 
to  the  Soviet  Union  over  a  2-year  period 
before  committing  suicide  last  July. 

October  29:  The  FBI  arrested  an 
American  electronics  engineer  and  a 
chauffeur  for  a  Russian  trading  agency 
on  spy  conspiracy  charges.  Two  Soviet 
diplomats  were  arrested  and  then  re- 
leased because  they  had  diplomatic  im- 
munity. A  third  Soviet  diplomat  was 
named  in  charges  filed  by  the  FBI  but  he 
was  not  apprehended. 

I  repeat  my  question.  If  Mr.  Johnson 
believes  Mr.  K.  is  an  apostle  of  peace, 
are  the  American  people  safe? 


Roseville,  Calif.,  the  All  America  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  an- 
nounce to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  my  hometown  of  Roseville,  Calif., 
has  been  named  an  All  America  City. 
Roseville  was  one  of  three  western  cities 
to  win  this  coveted  title  and  as  one  who 
has  lived  all  his  life  in  this  beautiful  com- 
munity, I  know  of  no  other  which  de- 
serves the  distinction  more. 

The  city  of  Roseville  is  a  chartered 
city  which  has  been  progressive  in  the 
distribution  of  low-cost  public  power  and 
development  of  an  advanced  municipal 
water  system.  It  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  providing  fine,  modern  hospitals, 
outstanding  fire  protection,  and  a  model 
sewage  treatment  plant.  Its  school  sys- 
tem is  excellent  and  it  has  a  splendid 
cadre  of  city  employees  to  whom  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  award  must  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  personal  interest 
in  this  since  I  served  this  wonderful  city 
as  a  member  of  its  school  board  of  trus- 
tees and  as  its  mayor  for  several  years 
before  becoming  her  representative  in 
the  California  State  Senate  and  now  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many  commendable  comments  have 
been  made  about  the  city  of  Roseville  in 
connection  with  the  award  and  I  shall 
have  these  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
Statement  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

I  am  happy  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
Roseville  as  you  receive  the  All  America 
Cities  Award. 

I  commend  you  on  your  many  past 
achievements  and  wish  yovir  city  continued 
prosperity  and  progress  in  the  years  to  come. 
Your  community  has  helped  to  set  high 
standards  of  citizen  participation  and  civil 
improvement  which  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Nation's  life. 


Statement  of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  In  this  tribute  to 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  progressive  cities 
in  northern  California.  A  beautiful  city, 
Roseville  very  appropriately  was  chosen  by 
Look  magazine  as  one  of  the  22  finalist  cities 
In  its  All  America  City  awards  competition. 
I  want  the  people  and  the  ofBclals  of  Rose- 
ville to  know  that  I  share  their  pride  in  this 
honor  and  extend  to  all  of  them  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  prosperity. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  learn  of  the 
selection  of  Roseville  to  receive  the  All 
America  City  Award. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Roseville.  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  serving  my  home- 
town as  a  member  of  the  city  board  of  edu- 
cation, city  council,  and  mayor,  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  that  our  progressive  city  has 
been  awarded  this  honor. 

Every  citizen,  faction  of  local  government. 
Including  the  many  faithful  municipal  em- 
ployees, businessmen,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions are  to  he  commended  and  congratu- 
lated. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  early  foresight 
of  our  "city  fathers"  who,  with  the  coopera- 
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tlon  of  the  people,  were  greatly  responsible 
for  the  factors  that  brought  this  honor  to 
our  city,  among  the  most  significant  being: 
1.  The  early  acquisition  of  our  electrical 
distribution  system  for  municipal  operation 
and  later,  the  acquisition  of  the  private 
water  supply  system,  also  for  municipal  own- 
ership and  operation  which  provided  the  city 
of  Roseville  with  the  financial  means  with 
which  to  move  forward.  While  mayor,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  sign  the  first  contract 
which  called  for  the  delivery  of  low-cost 
Federal  power  for  redistribution  through  the 
municipal  system.  This  has  further  bene- 
fited the  financial  condition  of  our  city. 

2  The  use  of  the  Revenue  Sewer  Bond  Act 
of  1941,  In  perfecting  the  city  sanitary  fa- 
cilities. ^   . 

3  The  passage  of  the  initial  bond  issue 
of  $250,000  for  the  start  of  the  Roseville  Dis- 
trict Hospital,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  site 
which  was  donated  by  Mrs.  Adamson.  This 
project  has  been  expanded  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  funding,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  contribute  match- 
ing funds  to  the  city.  This  has  enabled 
Roseville  to  perfect  a  medical  facility  and 
health  team  which  is  unequaled  for  a  city  of 
comparable     size     throughout     the     United 

Mayor  Mahan,  members  of  the  city  council, 
and  all  the  fine  municipal  employees  who 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  our  city  can  be  proud  of  the  rec- 
ognition which  the  city  of  Roseville  Is  re- 
ceiving. .    ^.  ^ 

Dr  Gordon  Harris,  chairman,  and  the 
members  of  the  city's  citizen  congress,  are 
to  be  highly  commended  and  congratulated 
for  the  untiring  efforts  they  have  put  forth 
toward  winning  this  award  and  bringing  rec- 
ognition to  our  growing  conamunlty. 

State  Senator  Paul  J.  Lunardi 
Having  the  distinction  of  being  born  and 
reared  in  Roseville,  I  am  especially  proud  of 
the  achievement  of  Its  citizenry  In  having 
been  the  only  city  In  California  to  be  awarded 
the  1963  All  America  City  Award  sponsored 
by  the  National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
magazine. 

As  a  native  son,  I  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  this  community  and  participated  in 
the  planning  of  many  civic  improvements 
during  my  tenure  on  the  city  council.  I 
offer  special  congratulations  to  the  civic 
leaders  in  meeting  all  the  challenges  accom- 
panying the  prolific  growth  In  population. 
It  is  commendable  that  in  meeting  these  de- 
mands of  public  service  the  city  of  Roseville 
drew  national  attention. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  a  pleasure  to  Join  many  others 
In  paying  this  tribute  to  our  wonderful  city. 

Roseville  Mator  Robert  P.  Mahan 
I'm  very  happy  to  hear  that  we  have  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  11  All  American  Cities. 
I  know  that  Roseville  has  a  lot  to  offer  and 
this  will  show  others  what  we  do  have.  The 
city  council  and  staff  will  go  on  doing  all 
that's  possible  to  see  that  Roseville  continues 
to  grow  and  prosp>er  in  an  all-Amerlcan  man- 
ner. 
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Investigation  of  Robert  G.  Baker  by  Com 
mittee  on  Rales  and  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 


OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  summary  of  the  Baker  in- 
vestigation.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  along  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  March  26 
to  appear  at  the  end  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Bobby  Baker  investigation 
It  appears  that  the  investigation  of  the 
•Bobby  Baker  Affair"  Is  over.  The  counsel 
for  the  committee  Is  said  to  be  drafting  a 
report  for  the  committee,  which  consists  of 
six  Democrats  and  three  Republicans.  The 
Republican  members  have  Just  been  called 
Into  consultations  on  the  report,  and  It  Is 
probable  that  they  will  file  a  minority  report 
in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers to  call  certain  witnesses  requested  by 
them.  These  Included  Walter  Jenkins,  a 
White  House  aid  and  former  administrative 
assistant  to  the  President  when  he  was  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate.  (Last  month  the 
White  House  announced  that  Mr.  Jenkins, 
who  owned  some  stock  in  the  LBJ  television 
station  In  Austin,  had  resigned  as  manager 
of  the  LBJ  Co.  Interests.) 

Mr.  Baker  served  as  secretary  to  the  Sen- 
ate majority  for  a  number  of  years  until  his 
resignation  under  fire  last  October.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  protege  of  Majority  Leader 
Johnson  who,  on  August  30,  1957,  said  of 
him:  "I  consider  him  one  of  my  most  trust- 
ed, most  loyal,  and  most  competent  friends." 
(Congressional  Record,  volume  103,  part  12, 
page  16722).  He  refused  to  give  testimony 
before  the  committee,  claiming  his  privilege 
under  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  question  of  whether  any  of  Mr.  Baker's 
alleged  Improprieties  Involved  the  majority 
leader,  now  the  President,  will  probably  never 
be  answered.  The  nearest  the  committee 
came  to  this  delicate  subject  was  when  a 
Maryland  Insurance  man.  one  Don  Reynolds, 
testified  under  oath  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  purchase  $3,000  in  advertising  time  on  the 
LBJ  station  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  following  Reyn- 
olds' sale  of  a  $100,000  policy  on  Senator 
Johnson's  life.  (Letters  and  checks  in  the 
committee's  file  substantiate  payment  of  at 
least  $1,208  for  such  advertising.)  The  com- 
mittee received  a  sworn  statement  from  Mr. 
Jenkins  that  he  knew  of  no  such  arrange- 
ment, but  the  majority  on  the  committee 
refused  to  call  Mr.  Jenkins  before  the  com- 
mittee to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Reynolds  also  testified  that,  at  Mr. 
Baker's  Instance,  he  bought  an-  expensive 
hl-fit  set  and  had  It  Installed  In  Senator 
Johnson's  home.  Asked  about  this  by  re- 
porters. President  Johnson  said  that  he  un- 
derstood that  was  a  "gift"  from  Mr.  Baker. 

The  monopoly  position  of  the  LBJ  station 
In  Austin  has  provoked  considerable  com- 
ment, particularly  In  view  of  Its  rapid  growth 
Into  a  very  profitable  enterprise.  Since  his 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  President 
Johnson  has  transferred  the  family  stock  to 
a  trust  m  an  effort  to  avoid  any  conflict  of 
Interest.  However,  dividends  from  the  stock 
and  any  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
stock  will  accrue  to  the  family's  benefit. 

The  question  of  whether  any  of  Mr.  Baker's 
alleged  Improprieties  Involved  any  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  also  probably  never  be 
answered.  The  nearest  the  committee  came 
to  this  equally  delicate  subject  was  the  rev- 
elation that  Mr.  Baker  participated  In  a 
highly  profitable  Florida  real  estate  venture 
with  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  Asked  by 
reporters  about  this,  the  Senator  stated  that 
he  thought  It  would  "help"  Mr.  Baker,  who 
was  trying  to  raise  a  family.  (While  serving 
in  his  $20,000  a  year  position  as  secretary  to 
the  majority.  Mr.  Baker  submitted  a  financial 
statement  with  an  application  for  a  loan 
showing  his  "net  worth"  In  excess  of  $2 
million.) 

Mr.  Baker  Is  rep>orted  to  have  handled  cam- 
paign funds  for  some  of  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ators In  their  campaigns  few  reelection. 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Baker's  outside  activi- 
ties Included,  among  others,  a  highly  profit- 
able purchase  of  stock  In  a  Milwaukee  insur- 
ance firm  17  days  before  It  was  registered  for 
sale  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commls-    - 
slon;  assisting  a  Nevada  gambler  In  obtain- 
ing gambling  concessions  In  the  Caribbean; 
a  partnership  In  a  motel  In  North  Carolina 
with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges; 
a    townhouse    In     Southwest     Washington; 
stock  m  a  vending  machine  corporation  with 
machines  located  In  plants  of  Government 
contractors;  commissions  from  the  Haitian- 
American    Meat    &    Provision    Co.    on    each 
pound  of   beef  exported  from  Haiti  to  the 
United  States    (4.5  million  pounds   was  ex- 
ported by  this  firm  to  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  from  June  1,  1961,  through  last 
September);  efforts  (unsuccessful)  to  get  the 
Federal   Housing   Administration    to   reverse 
itself  and  approve  a  housing  project  In  Puer- 
to Rico;  and  the  million-dollar  Carousel  Mo- 
tel on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 
SCOPE  OF  investigation 
On    October    10   of   last   year,    the    Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to  make  a 
study  and  Investigation  with  respect  to  any 
financial  or  business  Interests  or  activities  of 
any  officer  or  employee  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  (1)   whether  any  such  Interests 
or  activities  have  Involved  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est or  other  impropriety,   and   (2)    whether 
additional  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  are  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting or  restricting  any  such  interests  or 
activities. 

The  committee  got  off  to  a  very  bad  start 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  we  are  not  Inves- 
tigating Senators.  Subsequently,  under  a  bi- 
partisan threat  of  amendment  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor.  It  was  agreed  that 
no  such  limitation  of  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigation  was  ever  Intended. 
However,  the  attitude  toward  avoiding  pos- 
sible embarrassment  of  Senators  had  been 
expressed,  and  It  Is  significant  that  no  testi- 
mony was  taken  which  might  have  unfavor- 
ably reflected  upyon  any  present  Member  of 
the  Senate,  aside  from  the  aforementioned 
transaction  Involving  the  Florida  real  estate 

deal. 

My  personal  views  on  this  matter  were  ex- 
pressed on  several  occasions: 

On  February  3:  "I  have  said  publicly  that 
I  thought  this  Investigation  should  be 
pressed  completely  and  without  regard  to 
partisan  considerations,  letting  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may;  that  the  Integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and.  Indeed,  very  possibly  cer- 
tain offices  within  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government  Is  Involved  •  •  • 
(regarding  Mr.  Reynolds'  sworn  testimony 
and  the  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Jenkins).  In 
view  of  what  appears  to  be  a  confilct  In  testi- 
mony, I  Uust  that  the  conunlttee  will  call 
all  of  the  parties  before  It  to  have  It  out — 
once  and  for  all,  and.  may  I  add,  to  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  The  public  has 
a  right  to  know  the  whole  truth  about  this 
transaction — not  just  half  of  the  truth.  And 
I  presume  the  committee  will  also  want  to 
have  Mr.  Baker  shed  some  light  on  the  situ- 
ation too" — Congressional  Record,  1964, 
page  1784. 

On  March  16:  "I  recall  one  witness  In  par- 
ticular. Mr.  Reynolds  made  some  allegations, 
and  those  allegations  have  been  completely 
denied  by  someone  [Mr.  Jenkins]  who  has 
not  yet  been  caUed  before  the  committee.  It 
would  seem  that  the  least  the  committee 
might  do  Is  to  get  the  witnesses  together  and 
find  out  who  Is  committing  perj\iry  and  who 
is  not.  That  apparently  will  not  be  done" — 
Congressional  Record,  1964.  page  5371. 

On  March  18:  (Referring  to  possible  con- 
tempt proceedings  against  Mr.  Baker  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  of  the  Commit- 
tee] "However,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
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there  waa  any  reasonable  possibility  that 
contempt  proceedings  could  be  successfully 
conducted,  If  there  ever  was  going  to  be  a 
time  for  the  Senate  to  get  moving  on  some- 
thing like  this,  this  Is  the  time.  U  they  can- 
not be  made  to  stick  when  the  Integrity  of 
the  Senate  Is  Involved,  as  It  Is  In  this  case.  It 
seems  to  me  we  may  as  well  forget  about  any 
contempt  proceeding  at  any  time." 

RESULTS    OF    INVESTIGATION 

The  lead  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  March  26  Is  printed  In  full 
below  It  expresses  my  sentiments  on  this 
matter.  The  cloud  over  the  White  House 
will  be  a  campaign  Issue  this  fall.  I  think. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   Evening  Star.  Mar. 
26,    1964) 
Too  Bad 

The  chairman  and  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  apparently  have  de- 
cided to  ring  down  the  curtain  on  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation.  Prom  the  first  they  gave 
the  feeling  that  they  had  been  pushed  into 
the  whole  thing  only  by  the  insensitive  press 
and  they  had  tried  before  this  to  get  away 
from  those  embarrassing  details  and  up  onto 
the  broad  plains  of  principle.  Now  they  have 
succeeded. 

It  is  too  bad.  What  is  lost  is  not  a  "car- 
nival." a  "circus"  or  a  "partisan  field  day." 
to  quote  a  few  of  the  reasons  given  earlier 
for  letting  Bobby  off  the  hook.  What  is  lost 
is  the  chance  to  find  out  Just  how  Involved 
the  Senate  majority  sUff  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, assorted  Members  of  the  Senate  majority 
itself,  were  in  the  complex  affairs  of  the 
wonder  boy  from  Carolina. 

However    embarrassing    such    revelations 
might  have  been,  they  would  have  been  pref 
erable  to  the  not  quite  diffused  cloud  that 
now   hangs   over   the   Senate   and   its   staff. 
The   cloud,   unfortunately,   also  hangs  over 
the  White  House.    Nor  is  It  likely  to  be  dissl 
pated    while    the   conflicting   testimony   in 
volvlng  the  President's  close  assistant,  Walter 
Jenkins,    remains    unresolved.     This    is   not 
guilt-by-assoclation  and  it  is  not  low  parti 
san  politics.    It  is  the  commonsense  conclu- 
sion Inevitably  drawn  from  a  failure  to  lay 
the  facts  on  the  table. 

It  is,  we  say,  too  bad.  Assuming  there  waa 
no  serious  fire  beneath  all  the  murky  smoke, 
it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  prove  the  fact, 
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Mr.  GILBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  p>ower 
ful    and    brilliant    spotlight    has    beer 
focused  on  one  of  our  Nation's  mos1 
deadly    enemies,    poverty.    The    entir( 
world  Is  watching  to  see  what  actior, 
we  take  to  correct  the  situation  and  whal , 
we  do  to  bring  the  millions  in  this,  th(! 
richest  nation  on  earth,  out  of  the  mo 
rass  of  suffering  and  despair  in  which 
they  are  now  entrapped.    The  crusadd 
against  poverty  is  one  in  which  ever:' 
right-thinking   American   will   wish   ta 
take  part.    I  am  inserting  in  the  Con  • 
GRESsiON.\L  Record  my  statement  to  thi; 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labo" 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  in  which  I  urgi? 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  on  this  vi- 
tally important  bill. 


My  statement  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  urge  your  favor- 
able action  on  the  bill  under  consideration, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  war  on  poverty  can  and  must  be  won. 
The  battle  flags  have  now  been  unfurled 
and  we  must  move  forward  speedily  and 
resolutely  toward  victory  and  the  goals  set 
forth  by  the  President  in  his  program.  Hope 
has  finally  been  held  out  to  the  35  million 
persons  who  live  in  dire  poverty  in  our 
Nation;  11  million  chUdren  who  go  to  bed 
hungry  every  night  have  been  told  that 
they  will  soon  have  enough  to  eat.  In  our 
great  State  of  New  York  there  are  600,236 
destitute  families.  It  is  beyond  belief  that 
any  person,  knowing  of  the  hopjelessness  and 
despair  of  our  Nation's  9.3  million  poor  fami- 
lies, could  dash  the  hopes  of  the  poverty 
stricken  and  oppose  this  bill.  To  show  my 
strong  support,  I  Introduced  a  bill  identical 
with  the  administration's  bill,  and  it  Is  my 
earnest  desire  to  do  all  I  can  to  secure 
passage  of  it  without  delay,  so  that  the 
various  programs  provided  by  the  bill  can  be 
implemented  and  the  Important  work  go 
forward. 

Your  committee  has  been  given  more  than 
ample  testimony  which  proves  that  poverty, 
on  an  alarming  scale,  exists  throughout  our 
country;  we  also  know  that  concentrations 
of  poverty  ar«  found  in  certain  groups,  espe- 
cially among  the  undereducated,  the  non- 
white,  the  elderly,  those  In  broken  homes, 
and  in  rural  farm  families.  We  like  to 
think  that  In  ours,  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world,  every  man,  woman  and  child  enjoys 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  shocking  truth  is  that  one- 
fifth  of  our  population  is,  in  reality,  barred 
from  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  poverty; 
millions  of  persons  are  denied  even  meager 
comforts,  and  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
the  more  fortunate  are  beyond  their  reach 
and  their  children's  reach. 

For  far  too  long  a  time  those  who  have, 
have  found  it  easy  to  ignore  the  sad  plight 
of  the  have-nots.  We  must  face  up  to  the 
problem  honestly  and  with  compassion  in 
our  hearts  for  our  suffering  fellow  citizens; 
we  must  admit  the  truth,  that  people  are 
not  poor  because  they  want  to  be  poor  but 
because  they  have  been  caught  in  a  web  of 
adverse  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
They  must  have  our  help;  they  are  powerless 
to  help  themselves.  This  Congress  has  been 
presented  with  a  rare  opportunity  to  break 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  which,  in  many 
cases,  continues  through  generations.  Poor 
housing,  insufficient  nourishing  food,  inade- 
quate education,  lack  of  Job  opportunities, 
all  lead  to  the  years  of  despair  and  hopeless- 
ness endured  by  millions,  and  forecast  a 
similar  lot  for  their  children. 

Our  enemy,  poverty,  presently  undermin- 
ing all  parts  of  our  Nation,  is  a  vicious  one. 
Fortunately,  we  have  powerful  weapons  at 
our  disposal;  knowledge  possessed  by  our  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  the  initiative  of  local 
communities,  and  the  determination  of  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  wish  to  help  their  fel- 
low man.  It  Is  estimated  that  victory,  in 
economic  terms  will  add  $14  billion  a  year  to 
the  national  output  by  creating  new  indus- 
try, higher  production.  Increased  earnings, 
and  better  income  for  all.  Even  as  cold 
statistics  cannot  measure  the  terrible  despair 
suffered  by  the  poor,  so  there  is  no  yardstick 
by  which  we  can  measure  the  full  extent  of 
the  benefits  which  will  accrue  by  Implemen- 
tation of  this  bill,  the  dawn  of  hope,  the 
chance  for  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment, for  realization  of  ambitions  and  plans 
for  their  children,  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
so  many. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  that  the  programs 
do  not  represent  handouts  but  a  realistic 
undertaking  which  will  give  people  a  chance 
to    become    self-supporting;    to    take    their 


rightful  place  In  our  society,  to  be  able  to 
walk  through  life  with  dignity  and  not  be 
objects  of  charity.  This  bill  would  strike  at 
the  very  roots  of  poverty. 

It  is  altogether  right  that  the  accent  of 
President  Johnson's  program  to  eliminate 
poverty  Is  on  youth,  for  this  offers  the'oiost 
direct  method  of  breaking  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty and  halting  the  transmission  of  de- 
featism from  one  generation  to  another.  The 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  there 
are  350,000  idle  young  men,  14  to  24  years  of 
age,  who  face  virtual  lifetime  unemployment 
unless  rehabilitation  programs  are  enacted 
to  reach  them.  These  young  men  are  no 
longer  seeking  work  because  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  them  in  their  areas. 

The  Job  Corps  will  help  100,000  young  men 
whose  background,  health,  and  education 
make  them  least  fit  for  useful  work.  The 
work-training  program  will  provide  work  and 
training  for  200.000  American  men  and  wom- 
en between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  The  work- 
study  program  will  provide  Federal  funds  for 
part-time  Jobs  for  140.000  young  Americans 
who  do  not  go  to  college  because  they  can- 
not afford  it.  What  better  investment  can 
we  make  than  to  help  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion; our  future  depends  upon  ovu-  young 
people  and  It  behooves  us  to  help  them  to- 
ward realization  of  their  full  potential  in 
education  and  work  so  they  may  take  their 
rightful  places  in  their  communities  and  be 
qualified  to  discharge  responsibilities  of  lead- 
ership and  citizenship. 

The  programs  giving  each  community  the 
opportunity  to  develop  its  own  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  fight  its  own  poverty,  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans who  enlist  as  volunteers  for  America 
in  the  war  against  poverty,  the  creation  of 
special  programs  to  combat  poverty  in  rural 
areas,  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  which  will  coordinate 
the  national  effort,  are  all  of  vital  Impor- 
tance. This  will  be  a  cooperative  under- 
taking by  all  levels  of  our  Government,  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local;  we  aim  to  strike  at  the 
causes  of  poverty,  for  it  would  be  futile  to 
attack  only  the  consequences. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
I»resldent's  statement  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  whether  we  can  or  should  support  this 
program.  We  must.  Now  that  the  challenge 
has  been  so  forcibly  put  to  us,  with  our  shame 
and  disregard  of  the  poor  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  world  and  the  eyes  of 
all  nations  upon  us,  we  must,  indeed,  do 
our  duty.  I  feel  certain  that  your  commit- 
tee will  approve  this  bill  without  delay.  I 
look  forward  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
the  bill,  which  is  reasonable  and  feasible  in 
all  respects.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  wUl 
pass  the  bill  in  the  very  near  future  so  that 
the  vitally  Important  work  can  be  started 
and  the  long,  uphill  flght  against  our  enemy, 
poverty,  begun. 
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Charles  A.  Bockley,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Pablic  Works,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives :  His  Record  for  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  short  review  of  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Charles  A.  Buckley.  Few  men 
in  our  time  have  contributed  so  much  to 


the  welfare  and  growth  of  our  Nation 
through  the  legislative  process.  Mr. 
Buckley  is  the  able  Representative  of 
New  York's  23d  District.  Bronx  County. 
He  is  in  his  30th  year  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  for  12  years  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 

Charles  A.  Buckley  is  a  modest  and 
unassuming  Member  of  the  Congress. 
During  his  long  tenure  of  service  he  has 
consistently  avoided  the  limelight.  All 
who  know  him  recognize  him  as  a  stal- 
wart, honest  individual.  We  also  know 
him  as  a  leader  in  advancing  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  I  rise  to  cite  his  record 
of  accomplishments  and  to  commend 
him  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  for  the  job  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  this  country. 

Mr  Buckley's  work,  particularly  in 
committee,  has  affected  and  benefited  all 
American  citizens. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  covers  an  impressive  array 
of  vital  Government  activities.  Including 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  rivers 
and     harbors;      flood-control     projects 
which  protect  life  and  property,  generate 
electric  power,  and  provide   recreation 
areas;  the  vast  multibillion-dollar  Fed- 
eral highway  program;  the  construction 
of  public  buildings;  the  operation  of  the 
mighty  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and 
the  creation  of  permanent  new  public 
beaches  and  prevention  of  beach  erosion. 
The  committee  is  responsible  for  the 
improvement    of    our     Nation's    lakes, 
streams,  rivers,  and  ports.     All  water- 
borne  navigation,  whether  commercial  or 
recreational,  benefits  from  the  rivers  and 
harbors  legislation  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.    The  vast  job  of  keep- 
ing the  channels  of  our  rivers  clean,  the 
constant  dredging  operations,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  navigable  streams  and  wa- 
ters, are  all  helped  along  by  enabling  leg- 
islation from  Mr.  Buckley's  committee. 
It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  water- 
borne  commerce  of  our  Nation  travels 
not  only  on  our  streams,  lakes,  and  riv- 
ers, but  also  through  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee.     The   widespread   effect  of 
this  legislation  becomes  strikingly  clear 
when  one  considers  the  impact  of  Im- 
provements of  rivers  and  harbors  on  our 
waterborne  commerce  and  on  the  sizable 
portion  of  our  country's  goods  carried  by 
It.    Rivers  and  harbors  legislation  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  must  also  deal  with 
flood  control,  a  crucial  instrument  in  the 
protection  of  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty. Clear  thinking  and  good  planning 
under  Mr.  Buckley's  leadership  today 
means  life  and  property  saved  from  flood 
tomorrow. 

Flood  control  also  means  electric  pow- 
er The  huge  dams  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  are  sources 
of  hydroelectric  power,  as  vital  to  the  in- 
dividual consumer  as  to  the  businessman. 
The  power  generated  by  the  flood-control 
projects  helps  move  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try in  nearly  every  part  of  our  Nation. 

Important  byproducts  of  the  mamnade 
lakes  created  by  these  dams  are  new  wa- 
ter recreation  areas  used  by  millions  of 
Americans,  where  they  may  enjoy  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  water  skiing.    Within 


the  land  area  Immediately  adjacent  to 
these  dams  have  arisen  fine  campsites 
and  other  land  recreation  areas.  This  is 
just  one  more  benefit  of  the  flood -control 
program,  and  records  indicate  that  each 
year  more  Americans  are  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  facilities  in  all  parts  of 
our  country. 

Probably  the  most  striking  product  of 
Mr.  Buckley's  work  Is  the  vast  network 
of  new  highways  that  cross  our  Nation, 
linking  major  cities  and  providing  the 
avenues  over  which  our  defense  appara- 
tus can  move  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency.   Along  these  highways  moves  the 
American  trucking  Industry,  carrying  the 
goods  of  our  country  from  one  section  to 
another  and  providing  thousands  of  jobs 
for  those  within  the  Industry  and  for 
those  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  It. 
This  new  Interstate  Highway  System 
provides  means  by  which  the  American 
citizen  may  travel  freely  to  all  portions 
of  the  country  not  only  In  his  business 
pursuits  but  In  seeking  relaxation  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

The  entire  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram has  come  into  being  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Mr.  Buckley's  leadership.    In  1956 
the  committee  authorized  the  greatest 
single  public  works  program  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world— the  41.000  miles  of 
Interstate  System  which  will,  when  com- 
pleted, link  all  our  major  cities.    This 
poured  Into  our  economy  billions  of  dol- 
program  and  the  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary,    and    urban    systems    have 
lars  and  provided  an  untold  nimiber  of 
jobs  for  men  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try.   As  a  direct  result  of  this  highway 
program,  the  automobile  industry  and 
its  companion  Industries,  such  as  steel, 
concrete,  asphalt,  and  rubber,  have  re- 
ceived a  fantastic  boost  in  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  this  road 
program  is  breathtaking  and  its  over- 
all effect  on  our  national  way  of  life  has 
been  tremendous.  It  has  not  only 
changed  and  stimulated  our  economy 
but  has  made  us  indeed  "a  Nation  on 
wheels."  ^       ^^  . 

As  one  travels  over  these  fine  high- 
ways one  can  be  thankful  for  the  fore- 
sight and  ability  of  Charles  Buckley, 
who  fought  so  vigorously  to  see  that  this 
program  came  Into  being. 

The  program  most  readily  associated 
with  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  is 
the  construction  of  public  buildings.   For 
30  years  prior  to  1959.  as  a  result  of  the 
great  depression,  World  War  H.  and  the 
Korean  war.  the  Federal  public  building 
program  was  at  a  standstill.    Realizing 
the  crying  need  for  action  In  this  field, 
Mr  Buckley's  committee  authorized  the 
PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959.    The  great 
Impact  of  this  legislation  on  the  pubUc 
building  program  is  known  to  us  all.    As 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  grew  the  need 
for  space  grew  with  It.    This  program  is 
providing  that  space.    It  not  only  pro- 
vides for  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  has  been  an- 
other shot  in  the  arm  to  the  economy  In 
areas  where  these  buildings  are  con- 
structed. 

In  addition  to  the  many  responsibilities 
already  cited,  the  committee  must  watch 
and  improve  the  operation  of  the  Ten- 


nessee Valley  Authority.  The  TVA,  weU- 
known  In  the  thirties,  has  continued  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  was  essential  In  bringing  necessary 
services  to  one  of  our  great  space  centers, 
the  Redstone  Arsenal  at  Huntsville.  Ala. 
To  understand  the  scope  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's interests  and  responsibilities,  one 
need  but  look  at  the  great  span  between 
a  project  such  as  TVA  and  the  commit- 
tee's work  In  developing  a  program  to 
prevent  beach  erosion  and  create  thou- 
sands of  permanent  new  beaches  along 
the  Nation's  seaboard. 

It  can   be   truly   said   that   Charles 
Buckley  has  not  been  provincial  In  his 
approach  to  public  works  projects.    He 
has  applied  his  energies  and  directed 
the  work  of  the  committee  toward  the 
full-scale  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation.   Though  his 
Interests  have  spanned  the  country,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  those 
now  living  and  generations  to  come,  owe 
him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  over  200 
public  works  projects  that  his  committee 
has  authorized   for  the  Empire  State. 
Its    waterways,    highways,    parks,    and 
beaches  have  all  benefited  through  Mr. 
Buckley's  leadership.    The  vast  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  project,  the  Niagara  power 
project  In  the  west  and  north  sections 
of  New  York,  the  Hudson  River  improve- 
ments, the  Improvements  in  our  lakes, 
the  new  highways,  and  the  new  beaches 
approved  by  his  committee  l)ear  strong 
testament  to  Mr.  Buckley's  deep  interest 
in  permanent  public  Improvements. 

In  New  York,  one  can  cite  Jones  Beach, 
Coney  Island,  and  the  Rockaways,  the 
new  Federal  building  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan, and  new  highways  moving  traffic 
efficiently  through  the  five  counties  of 
New  York  City,  all  permanent  improve- 
ments. 

The  great  port  of  the  city  of  New  York 
has  continued  to  develop  throughout  the 
years  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Buckley's  in- 
terest in  providing  legislation  to  deepen 
Its  chaimels  and  keep  It  properly  main- 
tained at  all  times. 

Let  us  move  to  Mr.  Buckley's  home 
county,  the  Bronx.  Its  over  1»>^  million 
residents  have  their  own  postal  opera- 
tion to  properly  facilitate  postal  service 
within  the  county.  The  designation  of 
the  Bronx  as  a  separate  postal  unit  was. 
In  large  part,  due  to  Mr.  Buckley'6 
efforts. 

With  a  keen  awareness  of  his  coun- 
ty's needs.  Congressman  Buckley  has 
worked  diligently  to  gain  authorization 
for  a  new  Federal  building  there.  With- 
in a  very  short  time  this  building  will 
rise  In  Bronx  County  and  housed  therein 
will  be  all  the  Federal  agencies  now  scat- 
tered throughout  the  area.  This  will 
provide  more  efficient  Federal  service  for 
all  citizens  of  the  Bronx. 

The  new  roads  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  Bronx,  such  as  the  Major  Deegan 
Expressway  and  the  New  England  Thru- 
way,  are  in  existence  because  Mr.  Buck- 
ley understands  the  highway  problems 
of  his  home  district,  and  acted  to  see  that 
these  needs  were  recognized  in  Congress. 
The  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1964-65 
opens  its  doors  on  April  22.  After  the 
fair  is  over,  a  permanent  park  will  be 
located  on  that  site  for  the  use  of  the 
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citizens  of  New  York.  The  roadways 
that  lead  into  the  fair,  and  which  wil 
provide  for  transportation  to  this  park 
are  a  direct  result  of  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee action. 

Out  of  the  murky  mess  that  was  Flush- 
ing Bay  there  will  emerge  a  beautifu 
marina  to  house  2,000  boats.  This  ma- 
rina is  a  permanent  addition  to  the  city's 
recreational  facilities.  This  is  but  an- 
other product  of  Mr.  Buckley's  zealous 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York 

What  I  have  cited  is  a  brief  resume  ol 
Charles  A.  Buckley's  contribution  tc 
his  county,  his  State,  and  his  city.  His 
foresight  and  determination  to  have 
these  many  public  works  projects  ap- 
proved represent  an  invaluable  contri 
bution  to  the  present  and  future  well- 
being  of  our  Nation.  Americans  in  al 
walks  of  life  owe  a  large  debt  to  Con- 
gressman Buckley  for  his  untiring  ef- 
forts in  this  most  important  field.  Those 
who  are  with  us  today  and  those  whc 
follow  tomorrow  will  reap  the  great  ben- 
efits of  his  work.  I  am  sure  that  he  wil 
continue  to  fight  as  he  has  in  the  past 
for  these  projects  which  benefit  al 
Americans.  Charles  A.  Buckley  is  a 
representative  of  the  people  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  and  we  here  in  the 
Congress  are  privileged  to  know  him. 


Save  the  Small  Retailer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

Of   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  14, 1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re 
cent  article  contained  in  the  Washingtor 
World,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Congressman  Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  has 
performed  a  singular  service  to  the  cause 
of  America's  independent  retail  econ 
omy. 

The  March  23,  1964.  issue  of  that  pub 
lication  contains  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin's  [Mr.  O'KonskiI  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  writter 
about  this  important  economic  legisla- 
tion in  recent  months,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'KonskiI 
has  succeeded  in  cutting  through  the  fog 
of  opposition  propaganda  regarding 
quality  stabilization  to  get  to  the  rea 
substance  of  the  issue. 

I  recommend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin's [Mr.  O'Konski]  article  to  those 
interested  in  a  fair  and  penetrating  dls 
cussion  of  quality  stabilization  and  what 
its  enactment  will  mean  to  our  retai 
economy : 

A  Congressman  Speaks:  Chains'  Price  Cttt 
TING  Kills  Independent  Retail  Stores 

(By  Representative  Alvin  E.  O'Konski, 

Republican,  of  Wisconsin) 

Is  competition  doomed  In  America's  inde 
pendent  retail  marketplace? 

Yes,  said  an  expert  witness  before  a  recenl 
congressional  group  studying  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  among  Independent  retail 
operators.  According  to  this  spokesman  foi 
one   of    the   newly   emerging   retail    giants 
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"fewer  than  50  mass-merchandise  opera- 
tions" will  control  the  country's  retail  sys- 
tem by  1974. 

The  steady  economic  attrition  of  Independ- 
ent retailers  and  small  businessmen  Is  a  cause 
of  concern  of  all  segments  of  the  national 
economy,  and  especially  for  the  American 
consumer.  Retail  shutdowns  mean  fewer 
sales  outlets  for  the  country's  manufacturers 
and  fewer  buying  outlets  for  the  housewife. 

What  are  the  factors  behind  this  decline 
of  the  Independent  retail  operator? 

The  reasons  are  many  and  complex,  but 
high  on  the  list,  according  to  the  retailers 
themselves.  Is  the  growth  of  cutthroat  mer- 
chandising techniques  that  are  destroying 
ethical  operators,  not  to  mention  public  con- 
fidence in  the  standard  of  the  marketplace. 

The  Increased  use  of  "swltchbalt"  and 
"loss-leader"  lures  for  the  unsuspecting  buy- 
ing public  hurts  consumer  interests  as  well 
as  legitimate  retail  competitors.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  retail  mar- 
ket say  that  sooner  or  later  something  must 
be  done  to  curb  these  sharp  practices — or 
the  small  retailer  will  face  extinction. 

The  quality  stabilization  bills — S.  774  and 
H.R.  3669 — are  aimed  at  bolstering  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  independent  retailer 
in  his  flght  for  economic  survival.  The  bill 
Is  not  claimed  to  be  a  panacea  for  the  current 
ills  of  the  retail  market,  but  It  does  represent 
a  most  constructive  effort  toward  bolstering 
the  independent  retailer  In  his  fight  for  eco- 
nomic survival. 

What  Is  quality  stabilization  and  how  can 
it  help  the  retail  economy  and  the  consumer? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  this 
controversial  legislation,  yet  seldom  has  any 
economic  issue  been  so  widely  misunderstood 
as  this  bill. 

In  recent  months,  a  massive  propaganda 
barrage  against  quality  stabilization  has  been 
launched  by  Its  opponents,  including  giant 
discount  houses  which  have  a  splendid  inter- 
est in  maintaining  present  chaotic  condi- 
tions in  the  marketplace. 

Yet  seldom  has  any  legislation,  economic 
or  otherwise,  received  as  widespread  biparti- 
san support  as  quality  stabilization.  Eleven 
Senators  and  twenty-four  Representatives — 
including  the  writer — are  sponsoring  the  bill. 

These  sponsors  range  from  Democratic 
leaders  like  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  as- 
sistant majority  leader;  and  Representative 
Hale  Boggs,  House  majority  whip;  to  Re- 
publicans like  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel.  as- 
sistant minority  leader,  and  Senator  Thrus- 
ton  Morton. 

Moreover,  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  has  endorsed  the 
bin,  terming  it  "essential  to  the  survival  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  small.  Independ- 
ent businessmen." 

Quality  stabilization  would  provide  manu- 
facturers of  brand-name  products  the  same 
rights  concerning  the  resale  of  their  mer- 
chandise as  are  now  exercised  by  chalnstores 
selling  their  own  private-label  goods. 

The  consensus  of  retail  experts  is  that  use 
of  such  brand-names  as  a  consumer  "come- 
on"  is  standard  procedure  for  monopoly  op- 
erators seeking  to  crush  their  smaller  com- 
petition. Thus,  by  curbing  the  use  of  brand- 
names  to  lure  customers  (who  are  then 
high  pressured  Into  buying  poor  quality,  non- 
brand  merchandise),  quality  stabilization 
would  strengthen  the  independent  retailer's 
competitive  hand  In  his  flght  for  economic 
svirvival. 

Is  this  bill  helpful  or  damaging  to  the 
free  enterprise  concept  of  the  American 
marketplace? 

Those  of  us  who  support  quality  stabiliza- 
tion do  so  in  the  belief  that  something  must 
be  done — and  done  quickly — to  keep  the  free 
enterprise  concept  alive  In  our  Nation's  re- 
taU  system.  And  if  quality  stabilization  Is 
not  the  complete  answer.  It  Is  the  best  an- 
swer anyone  has  yet  devised  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent problems  facing  Independent  retailers. 


Critics  of  the  bill  have  been  guilty  of 
misrepresenting  what  quality  stabilization 
means  and  how  it  would  affect  free.  Inde- 
pendent market  competition.  Despite  their 
claims,  the  fact  is  that  the  bill  would  not 
limit,  but  rather  would  encourage  competi- 
tion. After  all,  no  one  can  seriously  claim 
that  the  collapse  of  small  business  and  the 
takeover  of  our  retail  market  by  monopoly 
giants  would  be  in  the  Interests  of  free 
enterprise.  And  despite  all  criticism,  the 
record  shows  that  no  one  has  yet  stepped 
forward  with  any  other  plan  designed  to 
check  this  trend  toward  retail  monopoly. 

Moreover,  as  Senator  Kuchel  has  pointed 
out.   the   bill   is   "permissive." 

No  manufacturer  would  be  compelled  to 
come  in  under  Its  provisions,  nor  would  any 
distributor  or  retailer  be  required  to  seU  any 
product. 

What  Is  the  consumer's  stake  In  this  flght? 

Clearly  the  American  consumer  would 
suffer  If  the  retail  economy  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  a  limited  few  operators.  Moreover, 
the  spreading  cancer  of  high-pressure,  low- 
quality  retail  operations  can  come  to  make 
caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware — the 
motto  of  a  new  era  of  "jungle"  retailing  In 
which  the  consumer  Is  a  helpless  victim. 

Only  by  preserving  healthy  and  fair  com- 
petition—and  by  maintaining  the  quality 
standards  of  brand-name  products — can  con- 
sumer interests  be  fully  protected  In  the 
marketplace. 
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What  the  Bill  Would  Do 

Evaluating  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
Representative  O'Konski  believes: 

Its  aims  and  Its  effect  will  be  to  advance 
the  cause  of  free  enterprise  on  Main  Street, 
U.S.A. 

Action  must  be  taken  to  curb  predatory 
evils  now  rampant  in  the  marketplace. 

Retail  shutdowns  mean  fewer  sales  out- 
lets for  manufacturers,  fewer  buying  outlets 
for  the  housewife. 

Increased  use  of  "swltch-balt"  and  "loss- 
leader"  lures  hurts  consumer  Interests. 


Anniversary  of  the  Submarine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  14,  1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  observance 
of  the  submarine  birthday.  This  is  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  Navy's  accept- 
ance of  its  first  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
Holland.  It  was  on  April  11.  1900,  when 
the  U.S.  Navy  purchased  its  first  undersea 
craft  from  the  Inventor  John  Philip  Hol- 
land, who  had  built  several  submarines. 
That  first  submarine  was  53  feet  long  and 
cost  $150,000.  Today,  our  nuclear-pow- 
ered submarines  are  nearly  10  times  as 
long  and  cost  about  $30  million  each, 
exclusive  of  the  powerplant. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Con- 
necticut, which  includes  the  city  of  Gro- 
ton,  sometimes  described  as  "the  subma- 
rine capital  of  the  world."  It  is  at 
Groton  that  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  one 
of  the  largest  submarine  builders  in  the 
world,  is  located.  We  in  Cormecticut  are 
extremely  proud  of  this  company's  great 
record  of  achievement  and  of  our  contri- 
butions to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 


At  the  launching  on  April  4  of  the  sub- 
marine U.S.8.  Greenling,  built  by  Electric 
Boat  at  Groton.  Rear  Adm.  Roy  S.  Ben- 
son. Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, paid  this  tribute  to  the  company 
and  all  those  who  work  there: 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  question  In  my 
mind  but  that  no  submarine  building  yard 
turns  out  better  submarines  than  does  Elec- 
tric Boat.    Your  record  Is  magnificent. 

Today,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anni- 
versary we  are  observing,  we  are  paying  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  men  in  the 
U.S.  Navy's  Submarine  Service,  we  are 
stressing  their  role  in  our  national  de- 
fense, and  we  are  recognizing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  service  in  times  of  war  and 
p>eace. 

During  World  War  I,  submarines  were 
used  primarily  for  defensive  purposes, 
such  as  coastal  patrol,  attacks  on  Ger- 
man U-boats  to  keep  shipping  lanes  open, 
et  cetera.  Although  the  First  World  War 
demonstrated  the  strategic  effectiveness 
of  the  submarine,  the  United  States  did 
not  start  a  major  submarine  building 
program  until  1933  when  the  Roosevelt 
administration  came  into  power.  By  De- 
cember 1941 — at  the  time  of  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor — we  had 
111  submarines  in  commission  and  73 
under  construction.  We  had  51  active 
boats  in  the  Pacific,  against  83  subma- 
rines in  the  Japanese  fleet. 

The  first  attack  by  an  American  sub- 
marine against  a  Japanese  ship  was  by 
the  Swordfish  in  the  South  China  Sea 
on  December  9 — 2  days  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. While  it  was  never  verified  the 
Swordfish  hit  its  target,  our  first  real 
success  came  5  days  later  when  the  same 
Swordfish  sank  an  enemy  ship.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  first  time  In  history  that 
an  American  submarine  torpedoed  a 
ship. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  our  small  but  growing  fieet  of 
submarines  carried  out  many  special 
missions,  such  as  reconnaissance,  evac- 
uation of  civilians,  lurming  supplies,  and 
transporting  commando  raiders. 

Only  eight  of  our  boats  were  on  full- 
time  antishipping  duty:  consequently, 
we  had  only  limited  success  In  sinking 
enemy  ships.  In  that  first  year  our  boats 
sank  600,000  tons  of  enemy  shipping — 
which  is  a  considerable  amount — but 
the  total  Japanese  merchant  fieet  was 
estimated  at  over  6  million  tons.  As  our 
submarine  fieet  grew  larger,  Japanese 
shipping  losses  also  grew  larger  and 
reached  a  critical  stage.  Our  submarines 
turned  their  attention  also  on  Japanese 
warships  particularly  destroyers,  a  chief 
enemy  of  submarines. 

It  is  a  fact  that  more  enemy  destroyers 
were  sunk  by  our  submarines  than  by 
any  other  means.  In  all,  we  know  that 
American  submarines  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  enemy  merchant  fleet  and 
one-third  of  his  navy.  Let  me  say  at  this 
point,  in  tribute  to  the  gallant  men  In 
our  submarine  service  during  World  War 
n,  that  theirs  was  an  extremely  hazard- 
ous service  with  a  death  rate  of  about 
one  out  of  every  five  men.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  bravery  and  heroism  for  which 
our  Nation  Is  eternally  grateful — and  in 
this  spirit  of  appreciation  I  salute  them. 


In  World  War  n  we  used  the  subma- 
rine In  much  the  same  maimer  as  It  was 
used  by  the  Germans  In  World  War  I; 
namely,  to  cripple  the  enemy's  lifelines 
on  the  seas.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  the  role  of  the  submarine  has 
changed.  Great  developments  have 
taken  place  in  submarine  technology. 
There  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  po- 
tential threat  in  the  development  of  a 
large  Soviet  submarine  fieet.  This  has 
resulted  In  an  effort  to  make  the  sub- 
marine an  Important  aspect  of  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The  change  or  reorientation  of  our 
submarine  mission  began  in  1949,  when 
we  first  realized  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  vastly  increasing  its  submarine  fleet 
and  that  it  constitutes  a  potential  threat 
to  our  naval  power  and  sea  communica- 
tions around  the  world. 

That  change  has  been  going  forward 
since  then.  Every  attack  submarine  in 
our  Navy  today  has  antisubmarine  war- 
fare as  a  primary  mission.  These  are 
mainly  nuclear-powered  ships;  they  are 
fast;  they  are  maneuverable ;  and  they 
have  new  advanced  underwater  sensing 
devices. 

There  is  another  role  performed  by  the 
submarine — a  role  unheard  of  even  in 
1949,  less  than  15  years  ago.  I  refer  to 
the  role  of  the  submarine  as  a  sea-based 
strategic  missile  system.  The  latest  in 
submarine  technology,  combined  with 
the  most  advanced  missile  development, 
produced  the  Polaris-firing  nuclear- 
powered  fieet  ballistic  missile  submarine. 
We  now  have  12  such  submarines  in  com- 
mission, and  23  under  construction  or 
authorized  for  construction — a  total  of 
35  of  these  submarines.  May  I  add  that 
these  figures  were  given  me  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  they  are  not  classified. 
Thus  you  can  see  that  we  are  gradually 
building  up  the  most  formidable  offensive 
second  strike  deterrent  weapons  in 
existence. 

And  there  is  another  change  to  be 
noted  here — a  change  that  is  no  less  im- 
portant. I  refer  to  the  life  and  the  role 
of  the  submariner  today  which  has  also 
changed  greatly.  Although  there  is  the 
same  informality  among  the  officers  and 
men,  the  same  esprit  de  corps  as  in  the 
past',  living  conditions  have  improved 
and  the  technical  demands  on  the  crew 
are  much  higher.  Being  constantly  sub- 
merged for  60  days  is  the  standard  patrol 
of  the  Polaris  submarines.  The  old  sub- 
marines designed  in  the  1920s  and  used 
in  World  War  II  could  stay  submerged 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
24  hours.  They  were  noisy,  poorly  ven- 
tilated, cramped  for  space,  and  always  in 
need  of  repair.  On  modem  submarines 
space  is  still  at  a  premium,  but  much 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  com- 
fort and  surroundings,  and  the  air  is 
purer. 

Even  though  it  is  peacetime  and  un- 
derwater patrols  are  much  longer  than 
before,  we  have  more  men  who  volunteer 
for  submarine  service  than  we  can  ac- 
cept. The  training  is  much  more  rigor- 
ous today.  The  enlisted  man  on  the 
ballistic  missile  submarine  requires 
about  6  months  duty  both  ashore  and  at 
sea  before  he  can  attain  qualification 
status.    The    officer    requires    a    whole 


year.  Engineering  personnel  get  an  ad- 
ditional 13  months  of  schooling.  These 
men  are  highly  trained  technicians  in  a 
perpetual  training  process  to  master 
their  jobs  and  the  ever-changing  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  something 
very  admirable  about  a  service  which  can 
arouse  so  much  interest  and  devotion,  so 
much  loyalty  and  heroism,  both  In  time 
of  war  and  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  sub- 
marine service.  The  men  who  have  been 
in  it,  and  those  who  followed  them,  de- 
serve recognition  for  the  sacrifices  and 
the  patriotism  they  have  demonstrated. 
Theirs  is  not  the  patriotism  of  merely 
marchiing  behind  a  band  or  lighting  fire- 
works one  day  in  the  year.  It  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  the  very  defense 
of  the  fiag  and  the  Nation  of  which  they 
are  a  part;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  people 
who  unselfishly  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Their  patriotism 
is  the  love  for  their  country,  the  respect 
for  its  traditions,  the  honor  of  its  people, 
the  future  of  its  destiny.  Their  patriot- 
ism was  expressed  in  standing  firm  for 
the  common  good,  for  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  all.  Their  patriotism  was  to 
stand  tall  and  vuiafraid  against  all  ene- 
mies, ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  need 
be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  coimection  with  this 
observance,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  to  recall  another  occasion — a  very 
sad  one,  indeed— where  men  of  the  sub- 
marine service  made  a  supreme  sacrifice. 
Just  about  a  year  ago,  on  April  10.  1963, 
we  were  all  sturmed  by  the  tragedy  of 
the  submarine  U.S.S.  Thresher  which 
went  down  in  the  Atlantic  with  a  loss  of 
129  men.  Many  of  those  men  were  from 
my  district  in  Connecticut.  These  gal- 
lant men  are  today  a  part  of  the  long 
list  of  American  heroes  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  our  country. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  this  tragic 
event,  we  honor  their  memory  and  we  re- 
call their  bravery.  We  express  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  their  loved  ones,  to  the 
bereaved  wives,  children  and  parents,  in 
whose  hearts  they  will  Uve  forever.  We 
also  voice  our  deepest  gratitude  to  these 
men  for  their  courageous  deeds  and  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  editorial  on  the 
subject,  published  in  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin,  on  AprU  10,  1964.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Thet  am  Not  Forgotten 
A  year  ago  today  the  Nation  and  the  world 
were  shocked  and  saddened  by  a  major  sub- 
marine dUaster  for  on  April  10,  1963,  the 
dark  icy  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  claimed 
the  nuclear  attack  submarine  Thresher  with 
129  men  aboard. 

The  Thresher,  attached  to  Group  2  at  the 
Groton  Submarine  Base  but  operating  out  of 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  was  lost  220  mUes  east  of 
Cape  Cod  while  conducting  a  series  of  deep 
dives.  The  8.400-foot  depth  of  the  ocean  In 
the  area  made  it  impossible  to  either  rescue 
the  96  enlisted  men,  16  officers,  and  17 
clvUian  observers  who  were  aboard  what  was 
described  as  the  fastest  and  deepest  diving 
submarine  In  the  world  or  conduct  salvage 
operations. 

A  dark  cloak  of  mystery  hung  over  the 
sinking    until  the    bathyscaph    Trieste    was 
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moved  Into  the  disaster  area  In  June.  Thli 
deep-dlvlng  craft  faUed  to  locate  the  hull  ol 
the  Thresher,  but  during  a  series  of  dives 
debris  positively  Identified  with  the  Ul-fateti 
submarine  was  located  on  the  ocean  floor  and 
brought  to  the  surface. 

These  men,  a  number  of  whom  lived  amonj 
us  In  eastern  Connecticut,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. They  were  dedicated  to  the  servlci 
of  their  country  and  gave  their  lives  in  th< 
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performance  of  their  duty,  displaying  the  de- 
votion and  courage  that  is  typical  of  America. 
In  the  words  of  Vice  Adm.  Elton  W.  Grenfell. 
commander  submarine  force,  U5.  Atlantic 
Fleet,  who  wrote  the  forward  to  a  Thresher 
memorial  book  forwarded  to  the  Imnaedlate 
next  of  kin  of  officers  and  crewmen  who  lost 
their  lives  In  the  sinking  of  Thresher,  ■'They 
are  remembered  not  as  men  who  were,  but  as 
men  who  are;  men,  who  because  of  dedica- 


tion to  their  {M-ofession  of  the  undersea,  have 
given  us  greater  knowledge  of  Its  mysteries, 
and  opened  broader  paths  for  its  exploration 
and  use." 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  this  great  sea 
tragedy  we  honor  these  submariners  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  for  they  and  men 
like  them  have  and  will  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  keeping  our  Nation  strong, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  98:  9:  With  righteoxisness  shal 
He  judge  the  world,  and  the  people  wit) 
equity. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  majesty  and  mercy, 
may  our  minds  and  hearts  daily  be  ani 
mated   and   aglow   with   the   kind   am 
beneficent  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  the  many 
problems,  which  now  engage  the  though  ; 
and  time  of  our  chosen  Representatives, 
assembled  in  the  council  Chamber,  ar; 
not  primarily  political,  nor  even  social, 
but  fundamentally  moral  and  spiritual. 

Grant  that,  as  we  think  in  terms  ol 
one  humanity,  we  may  believe  that  thi; 
difflcult   questions   which   confront   ouf 
beloved  country  are   the  turning  of 
new  page  of  history  and  the  opening  o 
a  brighter  chapter   of   progress  in  th 
spiritual  life  of  mankind. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  character  an 
service  of  our  colleague  whose  spirit  h 
entered  into  the  eternal  blessedness  o 
Thy  nearer  presence.     Grant  unto  th? 
members  of  his  family  the  consolatio^ 
of  Thy  grace. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


funeral  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Illinois. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes  - 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mi" 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  309 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  wltlh 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  tJ  i 
death  of  Honorable  Thomas  J.  O'Erien,  laie 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sei  ■ 
ators  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  pa't 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  atterd 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communlca  ;e 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent!  i- 
tlves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there  )f 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respett 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate  <lo 
now  take  a  recess  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow 

The  message  also  announced  that  tie 
Presiding  Officer,  pursuant  to  Sena|;e 
Resolution  309,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Dirksen  to  join  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  t  le 
House  of  Representatives  to  attend  t  le 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  Mr.  O'Brien  will  be  waked  at 
Gawlers  on  Wisconsin  and  Harrison 
Streets  NW.,  this  evening,  and  then  will 
be  taken  to  Chicago  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Any  of  the  membership  who  wish 
to  attend  the  wake  may  do  so.  Mrs. 
O'Brien  will  be  here. 


FLORIDA  STATE  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  REC- 
OMMENDATION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  ar- 
gues there  are  not  too  many  Federal 
agencies.  I  have  voted  against  the  cre- 
ation of  dozens  of  them.  Now,  I  am 
ready  to  certify  that  there  is  at  least 
one  State  commission  too  many.  I  note 
that  the  Florida  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  has  recommended 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  shut 
down  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  In  my  dis- 
trict if  Panama  City  businesses  refuse 
to  serve  Negro  servicemen.  Whatever 
the  complaint  or  its  merit,  this  drastic 
action  would  be  a  severely  damaging 
blow  to  the  economy  of  the  area  and 
would  hurt  both  white  and  Negro  per- 
sonnel. It  would  help  no  one.  It  is  a 
stupid  recommendation. 

I  note  that  one  member  of  the  com- 
mission had  the  good  judgment  to  ob- 
ject to  the  recommendation.  I  respect 
fully  suggest  that  Governor  Bryant  fire 
the  rest  of  them  outright  if  it  lies  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  Groups  such  as  this 
have  an  opportunity  for  constructive 
service.  It  is  most  unfortunate  when 
one  of  them  resorts  instead  to  meddling 
and  troublemaking. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  much  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  yesterday  of  Miss  Rachel  Carson, 
at  her  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Miss  Carson,  through  her  knowledge 
of  science,  and  her  ability  to  transmit 
that  knowledge  to  the  written  page, 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  this  country  when 
she  called  attention  to  the  dangerous 
and  widespread  use  of  pesticides  and  in- 
secticides. As  a  result  of  her  book,  "The 
Silent  Spring,"  published  in  1962,  she 
triggered  public  concern  about  the  con- 
tamination of  our  world  with  lethal 
materials. 

Although  there  was  much  criticism  by 
some  of  what  she  had  to  say,  her  warn- 
ings were  verified  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  report  subsequently  released  by  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
the  following  year. 

Miss  Carson  created  an  awareness  of 
the  problems  confronting  us,  and  the 
dangers  imminent  in  the  overuse  and 
misuse  of  pesticides  and  Insecticides. 
Because  of  the  information  contained  in 
her  book,  backed  up  by  years  of  concen- 
trated study  of  the  problem  of  insecti- 
cides, investigations  have  been  under- 
way and  legislation  introduced  to  re- 
strict and  control  the  labeling  and  use 
of  economic  poisons,  a  first  step  in  coun- 
teracting these  dangers. 

Through  her  dedication  to  and  love  of 
humanity  and  nature,  Miss  Carson  has 
made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  American  scene. 


MISS  RACHEL  CARSON 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


CONGRESSMAN  FINO  FIRST  MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS  TO  PURCHASE 
A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SWEEP- 
STAKES TICKET 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  inform  this  House  that  I  am  the  first 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress— at  least 
the  first  to  publicly  admit  it — that  has 
bought  a  lottery  ticket  for  New  Hamp- 
shire's first  sweepstakes. 

I  might  add,  it  is  not  a  cardinal  sin  to 
buy  these  tickets,  because  Cardinal 
Gushing  of  Boston  has  bought  10  of 
them. 

I  am  certain  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  United  States  will 
buy  the  New  Hampshire  lottery  tickets 


with  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm 
they  have  shown  in  purchasing  Irish 
sweepstakes  and  other  foreign-run  lot- 
tery tickets. 

New  Hampshire  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  being  the  first  State  to  recognize 
and  accept  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment's need  for  additional  revenue 
should  be  tied  together  with  the  peoples 
thirst  for  gambling. 

The  courage  and  wisdom  displayed  by 
New  Hampshire  in  tapping  the  under- 
world's chief  source  of  revenue  will,  I 
am  certain,  be  followed  by  other  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  California,  Rhode 
Island,  Florida,  Maryland,  and  New 
Jersey  have  already  expressed  great 
interest  in  the  revenue -producing  fea- 
tures of  a  lottery.  These  States,  and 
more  to  follow,  are  finding  out  that  a 
Government-run  lottery  is  an  excellent 
source  of  supplementary  revenue  volun- 
tarily paid  in  by  a  great  number  of 
American  citizens  who  are  thankful  for 
an  honestly  run  legal  outlet  for  a  basi- 
cally harmless  diversion. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  asking: 
What  could  be  a  more  felicitous  govern- 
mental act  than  to  cheat  crime  for  tax 
cuts  and  a  reduction  in  our  national 
debt?  Why  should  not  we  compete 
with  the  racketeers  and  shut  off  the 
flow  of  billions  of  dollars  now  siphoned 
off  by  the  underworld  crime  syndicates? 
A  national  lottery,  nm  by  the  Govern- 
ment, can  raise,  painlessly  and  volun- 
tarily, over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new, 
much -needed  revenue. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^ 

OVERPRICED  ELECTRONIC  ITEMS 

Mr.  wn^ON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  matter  which  I 
intend  to  discuss  later  this  afternoon. 

In  my  study  of  procurement  of  elec- 
tronics, I  find  that  the  budget  requests 
have  overpriced  items  to  the  extent  of 
$217  million.  I  have  checked  these  items 
out  item  by  item  and  I  find  the  first 
12  are  overbudgeted  by  $12  million — 
running  from  43  percent  to  278  percent 
overpricing— averaging  100  percent  over- 
funding.  I  have  the  dates  this  equip- 
ment was  purchased  and  how  much  was 
paid  for  it. 

I  shall  go  into  this  in  more  detail  in  my 
15-minute  speech  later  this  afternoon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  112] 

Ashley  Gonzalez  Powell 

Avery  Grabowskl  Puclnski 

Barrett  Gray  Rlehlman 

Bass  Hall  Rivers.  Alaska 

Bates  Halpern  Rivers.  B.C. 

Battm  Hanna  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blatnlk  Hansen  Rooney,  Pa. 

Brown.  Calif.  Hardy  Ryan.  Mich. 

Buckley  Harvey.  Ind.  St.  George 

Burkhaiter  Healey  Senner 

Burleson  Hubert  Sheppard 

Chelf  Hemphill  Slier 

Clark  Hoffman  Sisk 

Cohelan  Holland  Smith.  Iowa 

Collier  Huddleston  Stafford 

Cramer  Johnson.  Pa.  Steed 

Dawson  Jones.  Ala.  Stubblefleld 

Dlggs  Karth  Talcott 

Dom  Kee  Taylor 

Dowdy  Kluczynskl  Trimble 

Downing  McLoekey  Utt 

EKmcan  Martin,  Calif.  White 

Edmondson  Martin.  Mass.  Whltener 

Elliott  Miller.  Calif.  Wlckersham 

Parbstein  Mills  Wldnall 

Flynt  Morrison  Wl'pon. 
Frellnghuysen    Nedzi  Charles  H. 

Pulton,  Pa.  Pepper  Wln8tea4> 

Oathlngs  Pllcher 

Glalmo  Plmle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  342 
Members  have  answered  to  their  .names, 
a  quorum. 


ECONOMIC  BLOCKADE  OF  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, statements  have  been  made  that  the 
economic  blockade  of  Cuba  is  not  effec- 
tive. If  one  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
at  the  facts,  I  think  one  will  see  that  the 
policy  of  tnring  to  isolate  Cuba  is  an  ef- 
fective policy. 

In  the  last  month,  March  of  this  year, 
according  to  the  latest  Commerce  De- 
partment reports,  all  free  world  nations 
except  three — Britain,  Lebanon,  and 
Greece — abstained  from  shipping  to 
Cuba  during  the  month. 

Unfortunately.  Britain  is  still  the 
major  offender  against  our  policy  of  try- 
ing to  isolate  Cuba  by  keeping  allied 
shipping  from  carrying  goods  to  that 
Island.  In  fact.  British  shipping  has 
been  on  the  increase  since  October.  Ten 
trips  then  were  made  to  Cuba.  In  No- 
vember 12  were  made.  In  December 
there  were  12.  There  were  15  In  Jan- 
uary. There  was  a  low  of  seven  in  Feb- 
ruary. This  has  Increased  now  to  17  in 
March. 

Certainly  if  we  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue our  policy  of  isolating  Castro  in  this 
hemisphere  with  renewed  vigor  and  let 
Britain  know  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  American  people  with  British  aid  to 
Castro's  Cuba,  we  ought  to  be  able  ef- 
fectively to  isolate  communism  In  this 
hemisphere. 
The  economic  blockade  is  working. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  POVERTY 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  campaign  against  poverty  in  our 
country  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  country  for  the  past  several  weeks. 
Recently  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Representative  Richard  Bolling,  dehv- 
ered  some  clear  and  compelling  thoughts 
on  the  matter  in  a  speech  he  made  in  his 
home  district  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  his  speech, 
which  I  commend  for  reading  and  analy- 
sis, in  the  Record: 

Text  or  Remakks  bt  Congressman  Richaed 
BoLLiNG  AT  Garrison  Community  Center 

We  live  in  the  richest  country  history  has 
ever  known.  We  produce  more  food,  more 
television  sets,  refrigerators,  and  automobiles 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world.  0\ir 
Nation  is  laced  with  an  incomparable  high- 
way system.  We  have  opened  the  earth  to 
bring  forth  nUnerals  and  raw  materials  for 
our  mills  and  factories.  Our  forests  stand 
tall  and  our  rivers  run  deep. 

If  we  turn  to  the  world,  proud  of  thlB 
America  we  have  built,  then  we  must  also 
stand  in  shame  in  the  knowledge  that  one 
family  in  every  five  in  this  Nation  of  plenty 
lives  in  dark  poverty. 

What  is  poverty?  Anyone  who  is  poor 
knows  what  j>overty  Is.  It  Is  an  empty 
breadbox:  It  Is  the  "no  help  wanted"  sign 
on  the  factory  gate;  it  is  the  cardboard 
stuffed  Into  your  shoe  to  keep  your  foot  off 
the  ground;  it  is  the  questions  in  the  eyes 
of  your  children;  it  Is  the  bitter  memory  of 
yesterday  and  the  despair  for  tomorrow. 

There  has  always  been  poverty  and  there 
have  always  been  the  poor.  It  has  been  said 
that  "God  must  love  the  poor  because  he 
made  so  many  of  them."  In  the  past,  God's , 
love  and  a  painless  death  was  all  the  poor 
could  hope  for.  If  you  were  bom  poor— 
you  stayed  poor.  This  was  a  fact  of  life  and 
for  centxirles  nobody  thought  to  ask  why. 
Today,  we  are  asking  why  and,  as  we  ask. 
some  answers  are  revealed  to  vis. 

We  know  now  that  poverty  is  not  a  natural 
state.  That  If  we  have  rich  we  need  not 
have  poor.  If  we  have  abundance,  we  need 
not  have  poverty.  To  have  the  well  fed.  we 
need  not  have  the  hungry.  To  discover  these 
plain  facts  was  the  work  of  centuries.  This 
knowledge  has  led  to  understanding. 

Through  the  ages,  the  very  rich  have  mis- 
trusted the  medium  rich  and  they  in  turn 
looked  down  upon  the  middle  classes.  And 
they  were  all  united  in  their  war  upon  the 
poor. 

Now  we  have  called  off  the  war  against 
the  poor  and  have  declared  an  all-out  war 
against  poverty. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  enemy— poverty. 
Poverty  Is  that  state  In  which  a  famUy  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  provide  the  basic 
necessities  of  life:  adequate  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  It  has  been  established  that 
the  minimum  Income  needed  to  secure  these 
things  Is  $3,000  a  year.  This  Is,  let  me  repeat, 
the  absolute  minimum. 

One  out  of  every  five  families  In  the  United 
States  has  an  Income  below  that  required  for 
bare  existence.  Of  these,  nearly  half  have 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

If  that  does  not  shock  you.  then  Imagine. 
if  you  win,  trying  to  raise  six  children  on 
a  total  Income  of  $38  a  week.  More  than  1 
mUUon  children  presently  are  being  raised 
In  such  homes. 

Now,  Just  in  case  you  feel  that  these  flg\ires 
represent  the  agricultviral  South  or  depressed 
areas  of  the  Indvistrlal  North  or  places  and 
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people  far  away,  let  me  try  to  bring  them  a 
little  closer  to  home. 

In  1959.  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available.  1  family  In  every  10  In  Kansas  City 
had  an  Income  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
This  Is  about  twice  as  good  as  the  national 
average,  but  It  Is  a  figure  that  must  be  erased. 
Now  that  we  have  declared  war  on  poverty 
what  weapons  do  we  use?  What  ammuni- 
tion?    What  battle  plan? 

The  first  weapons  In  this  war  were  wheeled 
out  a  generation  ago.  when  Pranlclln  Delano 
Roosevelt  took  office.  He  found  one-third 
of  a  nation  ill  fed.  ill  clothed,  and  HI  housed, 
and  he  set  out  to  do  something  about  it. 

His  big  guns  rolled  out  of  Congress  under 
the  label  of  "Social  Legislation."  There  was 
the  WPA  and  the  PWA  to  put  men  to  work. 
There  was  the  CCC  to  take  our  youth  off  the 
streets;  the  Wagner  Act  to  compel  employers 
to  bargain  fairly:  social  security  which  held 
the  promise  of  dignity  In  old  age;  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  take  away  the 
shame  of  the  breadline,  and  a  battalion  of 
others. 

At  last  we  were  on  our  way  toward  doing 
something  about  poverty. 

Succeeding  administrations  continued  to 
build  dams  against  the  floods  of  poverty. 
It  was  not  always  easy  and  very  often  the 
attempts  failed  but  at  least  we  knew  where 
we  were  going. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  the  Congress 
created  a  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  to  provide  new  skills  for  those  that 
were  not  equipped  to  enter  or  sUy  In  the 
labor  market.  And.  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  was  passed  to  provide  new  life  to  com- 
munities whose  mines  had  been  worked  out 
or  whose   Industries  had  disappeared. 

All  of  these  things  have  helped  In  the 
battles  against  poverty.  But  they  have  been 
only  battles.  Now.  we  have  declared  total 
war. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
create  a  law  to  be  known  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Such  a  law  would 
provide  education  and  Job  training  for  our 
young  men  in  centers  away  from  home.  It 
would  create  massive  retraining  programs  for 
young  men  and  women  and  would  allow 
them  to  earn  while  they  learn.  It  would 
supply  assistance  to  whole  communities  try- 
ing to  "get  rolling"  again.  It  would  work 
to  bring  prosperity  back  to  the  small  farmer 
and  his  rural  neighbors.  It  would  make 
available  loans  to  businesses  which  agree 
to  hire  the  unemployed.  It  would  aid  small 
businessmen.  It  will.  In  short,  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  poverty  cancer  that  Is  eating 
away  at  the  healthy  body  of  America. 

Legislation  has  already  been  proposed  that 
would  complement  and  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  Opportunity  Act.  For 
example,  the  minimum  wage  law  should  be 
extended  to  millions  who  are  not  now  cov- 
ered and  the  minimum  wage  Itself  should  be 
raised  substantially.  We  desperately  need 
aid  to  education  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  level.  There  is  pending  a  bill,  to  pro- 
vide double  pay  for  overtime,  which  we  hope 
win  discourage  employers  from  scheduling 
overtime  and  cause  them  to  put  more  people 
to  work. 

And.  finally,  there  Is  a  bill  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  The  bill  Is  a 
must.  To  be  poor  Is  a  tragedy.  To  be  poor 
and  old  Is  a  living  death. 

You  can  see  from  this  outline  that  we  do. 
finally,  have  an  Idea  of  where  we  are  going. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  want  us  to  get 
there.  But  there  are  others  for  whom  we 
must — one-fifth  of  a  Nation. 

For  them,  I  turn  to  the  9th  Psalm,  18th 
verse: 

"For  the  needy  shall  not  always  be  for- 
gotten, nor  the  expectation  of  the  poor 
perish  forever." 


April  15 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der entered  on  my  behalf  for  next  Fi'i- 
day.  April  17.  1964.  may  be  transferred 
to  Monday  next.  April  20,  1964. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  quorum  call  I  was  at  the  Pentagon 
on  official  business  and  missed  the  last 
quorum  call. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    POVERTY    OP 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  while  the  House  in  is 
session  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.   Objection  is  heard. 


Apbil  14.  1964. 
Hon.  Fernando  Leon  de  Viiro, 
President.  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Peru, 
Lima.  Peru. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Prom  myself  and  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  most  grateful  to  you  and  the 
Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Peru  for  the  cablegram  of  sympathy  sent  to 
me  in  connection  with  the  catastrophe  that 
recently  visited  Alaska  and  the  people  of 
Alaska. 

I  win  appreciate  It  If  you  win  convey  to  the 
Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
sincere  thanks  of  myself  as  Speaker  and  of 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

With  my  expressions  of  respect  and  esteem 
to  you  and  the  Members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  Peru,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Speaker. 


EXPRESSION     OF     SYMPATHY     BY 
CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES  OF  PERU 
ON      THE      CATASTROPHE      THAT 
STRUCK  ALASKA 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  communication  from  Fernando 
Leon  de  Viero,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Peru,  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
concerning  the  catastrophe  in  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
extend  this  communication  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  including  the  resolution  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Peru,  to- 
gether with  the  reply  of  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Translation  of  Spanish] 
Department  op  State, 
DrvisioN  OF  Language  Services, 
His  Excellency,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.: 
I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  your 
Excellency  the  text  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
this  branch  of  our  Parliament.     "Resolved, 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Peru  expresses 
Its  most  heartfelt  condolences  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
catastrophe  caused  by  the  earthquake  that 
struck  the  SUte  of  Alaska."    In  transmitting 
to  the  honorable  House  over  which  you  pre- 
side the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Deputies 
of  Peru.  I  wish  to  present  to  your  Excellency 
also   my   personal   expressions    of    sjrmpathy 
and  the  assurances  of  my  highest  and  most 
distinguished  consideration. 

Fernando  Leon  de  Viero. 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Peru. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  MESSENGER  TO 
THE  SPEAKER'S  ROOMS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  685)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  Messenger  to  the 
Speaker's  rooms  at  the  basic  salary  rate  of 
$2,100.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    POVERTY    OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  in  order 
that  I  might  appeal  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin)  to  with- 
draw his  objection  to  the  meeting  this 
afternoon  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty.  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  the 
mayor  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  mayor  of 
Syracuse  are  all  sitting  in  the  commit- 
tee room.  They  have  all  come  great  dis- 
tances. It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  these  distinguished  Americans 
and  busy  public  officials,  perhaps  the 
gentleman  will  be  willing  to  reconsider 
his  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  believe  if 
the  committee  had  properly  scheduled 
these  witnesses,  instead  of  trying  to 
crowd  so  many  into  one  morning's  hear- 
ings, this  situation  would  not  have  ex- 
isted as  it  does  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  I  must  still  object  to  the  re- 
quest. ^  ^ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say  that, 
of  course.  I  regret  the  gentleman's  de- 
cision.   

U.S.  NAVY'S  SUBMARINE  SERVICE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  64th  birthday  of  the  U.S.  Navy's 
submarine  service.  I  would  like  to  cite 
the  role  that  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  played 
in  the  Nation's  first  submarine  torpedo 
boat  put  into  use. 

John  P.  Holland  determined  to  build 
his  own  submarine  at  his  company's  ex- 
pense and  named  it  the  Holland.  The 
huU  was  laid  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  by  Lewis 
Nixon  and  brought  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.J., 
my  hometown,  and  there  it  received 
Its  equipment  of  machinery  and  had  its 
first  trial  trips  to  prepare  it  for  the  strict 
Government  tests  which  it  was  later  to 

undergo.  ^   ^,  ^  rr  ^ 

My  father  worked  on  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley docks  and  saw  these  trial  trips. 

The  Holland  was  officially  tested  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  March  17,  1898.  and  was 
the  first  really  practical  and  reliable  sub- 
marine. The  Navy  purchased  it  for 
$150,000  and  took  possession  on  April 
18.1900. • 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  absent  during  the  last  quorum  call. 
I  came  3  minutes  late.  I  wish  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  I  was  on  official  business 
at  the  time. 


ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL  AUTHORITY 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I'call  up  House  Resolution  606,  with  a 
committee  amendment,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That,  for  the  pxirposes  of  Investi- 
gations and  studies  specified  in  clauses  (1  > . 
{5)  and  (7).  of  H.  Res.  36.  Eighty -eighth 
Congress,  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  31,  1963.  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee.  U  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places,  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings  as 
it  deems  necessary:  Provided,  That  the  com- 


mittee shall  not  undertake  any  investigation 
of  any  subject  which  is  being  investigated 
by  any  other  committee  of  the  House:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  and  all  provisions 
of  H.  Res.  36.  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
relative  to  the  utilization  of  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States,  limitations  of 
the  use  thereof  and  reporting  on  such  use 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  spent  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  word  "Resolved," 
on  page  1.  line  1.  and  insert  the  following 
language:  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
studies  specified  In  class  (1)  of  H.  Res.  36. 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  31. 
1963.  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  send,  during  the  month 
of  May  1964,  six  of  Its  members  and  two  of 
Its  employees  to  Europe,  including  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  to  attend  the  twenty-fourth 
session  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
twenty-first  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration.  The  subcommittee  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  whether  the  House  has  re- 
cessed or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  as  It  deems  necessary:  Prot»tded, 
That  the  subcommittee  shall  not  undertake 
any  Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is 
being  Investigated  by  any  other  committee 
of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section   1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary   of   the   House   of 
Representatives   and   employees   engaged   In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)   of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  (1)  That  no  member  or  employee 
of   said   committee   shall   receive   or   expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  an  amount  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rates  ap- 
proved  for   overseas   travel    as   set   forth    in 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations, as  revised  and  amended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget;   (2)  that  no  member  or 
employee  of  said  committee  shaU  receive  or 
expend  an  amount  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs;    (3»    no 
appropriated  funds  shaU  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses   of   members 
of  said  committee  or  its  employees  in  any 
country  where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Identification  of  the  agency  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
traUon  and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  committee  sunendment:  Strike 
out  the  words  in  the  amendment  •during  the 
nu>nth  of  May  1964". 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  eommittee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

COMPUANCE  WITH  CONVENTION 
ON  THE  CHAMIZAL 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  675  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (S.  2394) 
to  facilitate  compUsuice  with  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Mexican  States,  signed  August 
29.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr,  Smith];  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  675 
provides  for  consideration  of  S.  2394,  a 
bill  to  facilitlate  compliance  with  the 
Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  August  29,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  Convention  on  the  Chamizal  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  December  17, 
1963,  and  the  treaty  entered  into  force 
on  January  14,  1964.  The  convention 
will  settle  a  longstanding  boundary  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  concerning  the  Chamizal,  an 
area  of  land  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  the  El  Paso,  Texas-Ciu- 
dad  Juarez.  Chihuahua,  region. 

The  principal  objective  of  S.  2394  is 
to  implement  the  Convention  on  the 
Chamizal  by  authorizing  appropriations 
to  enable  the  acquisition  of  lands  to  be 
transferred  to  Mexico  and  to  make  possi- 
ble the  relocation  of  the  channel  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  other  required  relo- 
cations. The  bill  would  also  authorize 
special  compensation  to  avoid  economic 
injury  to  property  owners  and  tenants 
affected  by  the  Chamizal  settlement  and 
would  provide  for  the  relocation  and 
expansion  of  port-of -entry  facilities. 

S.  2394  would  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  $44.9  million  to  accomplish  its 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  675. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.     SMITH     of     California.       Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  prior  to  the  calling 
up  of  the  matter  now  under  consideraf 
tion.  the  House  passed  House  Resolution 
606.  I  would  like  to  state,  in  view  of  th^ 
fact  that  we  did  not  have  much  discus| 
slon  on  that  resolution,  and  for  the  benef 
fit  of  several  Members  who  have  inquire^ 
of  me  about  it,  this  is  the  usual  type  reso 
lution  to  permit  six  members  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  and  two  em 
ployees  to  go  to  Geneva  to  attend  the  21s  ^ 
session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Comf 
mittee  for  European  Migration— ICEM-f 
which  wa5  fathered  and  the  constitution 
written  by  our  esteemed  late  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mi. 
Walter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  thii) 
resolution  are  entirely  in  keeping  witlti 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Houst 
of  Representatives  which  we  set  up  her^ 
a  year  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  th 
matter  now  under  consideration  at  th' 
time.  S.  2394,  House  Resolution  675  pro 
vldes  for  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  ojf 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  thi 
measure,  which  is  the  measure  to  compl 
with  the  Convention  on  the  Chamizal. 

Mr.    Speaker.    I    understand    it    w 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Commi 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  set  fort 
on  page  2  of  the  report  its  objective  is  ap 
follows : 


The  principal  objective  of  S.  2394  Is 
implement  the  Convention  on  the  Chamlzi.l 
by  authorizing  appropriations  to  enable  the 
acquisition  of  lands  to  be  transferred  t|o 
Mexico  and  to  make  possible  the  relocation 
of  the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  oth«r 
required  relocations.  The  bill  would  also 
authorize  special  compensation  to  avoid  ecc  - 
nomic  Injury  to  property  owners  and  tenants 
affected  by  the  Chamizal  settlement  and 
would  provide  for  the  relocation  and  expar  - 
slon   of  port-of-entry  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  member  of  the  Coiri- 
mittee  on  Rules  inquired  about  this  paif- 
ticular  language.  It  was  brought  oi^t 
that,  perhaps,  this  is  the  first  time  we  ate 
actually  providing  for  loss  of  business 
where  we  condemn  property  by  eminent 
domain,  but  this  procedure  has  bean 
worked  out  by  the  Convention  and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  action  to  take.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  cost  $44.9  million,  according  to  ttie 
estimated  authorization  which  will  1^ 
provided  for  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objecti(^n 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  r^ 
quests  for  time,  but  I  do  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ^o 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Rir. 
Albert  > .  The  question  is  on  the  resol^- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  pn 
the  table. 


COMPLIANCE  WITH  CONVENTION 
ON  THE  CHAMIZAL 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2394)  to  facilitate  com- 
pliance with  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  signed  August  29,  1963. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  2394,  with  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  tMr.  Seldbn] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2394,  a  bill  to  implement  and  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Chamizal  Treaty 
with  Mexico  which  entered  into  force 
on  January  14  of  this  year.  This  treaty 
settles  a  boimdary  dispute  with  our  great 
and  friendly  neighbor  to  the  south, 
which  dates  back  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
It  marks  a  fair  and  just  settlement  for 
both  our  coimtries,  and  one  which  should 
have  been  made  a  half  century  ago. 

The  Chamizal  Convention  was  signed 
at  Mexico  City  August  29,  1963,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  our  two  countries.     The 
U.S.  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  1,  ap- 
proved the  treaty  on  E>ecember  17,  1963, 
with  the  Mexican  Senate  voting  approval 
10  days  later;  and  the  treaty  went  into 
force  on  January  14.  1964.    The  Senate 
Foreign     Relations     Committee,     after 
holding  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill 
before  us.  reported  it  unanimously,  and 
it  passed  the  Senate  without  objection 
on  February  7.    The  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Inter -American 
Affairs  held  hearings  on  February  26  and 
27.  during  which  supporting  testimony 
was  received  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  C.  Mann;  Joseph  F.  Fried- 
kin.   U.S.    Commissioner.   International 
Boundary     and     Water     Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico;  and  Robert 
M.   Sayre,  Director.  Office  of  Mexican 
Affairs,  Department  of  State.    The  sub- 
committee also  heard  testimony  urging 
approval    of    the    bill    from    the    Hon- 
orable Ed  Foreman,  of  Texas,  in  whose 
district  the  area  is  located.    The  bill  was 
reported  to  the  full  committee  xmani- 
mously    and   subsequently   ordered    re- 
ported to  the  House  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go entered  into  with  Mexico  in  1848,  our 


international  boundary  was  established 
as  the  middle  of  the  deepest  channel  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  Chamizal  area, 
which  is  in  the  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez 
region,  the  river  gradually  shifted  south- 
ward, more  rapidly  during  floods,  and 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  had  moved 
so  far  south  that  a  good  many  hundred 
acres  had  accreted  to  the  American  side. 

Mexico  claimed  this  land  and  by  1910 
both  our  nations  agreed  to  arbitrate  the 
question  and  bound  ourselves  by  treaty 
to  accept  an  arbitral  award.  We  rejected 
the  award  when  it  was  rendered,  a  year 
later,  partially  in  favor  of  Mexico,  and 
this  area  awarded  to  Mexico  has  re- 
mained a  source  of  irritation  and  friction 
between  our  countries  ever  since. 

Although  both  countries  continued  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  solution,  it  was  not  imtil 
1962,  when  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Lopez  Mateos  Instructed  their 
respective  executive  agencies  to  recom- 
mend a  complete  solution,  that  agree- 
ment proved  possible  and  resulted  in 
the  Chamizal  Treaty.  The  settlement 
reached  in  the  treaty  generally  carries 
out  the  1911  award  in  today's  circum- 
stances. There  will  be  a  relocation  of 
the  charmel  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  ex- 
changes of  land  in  the  area.  The  United 
States  will  receive  193.16  acres  north  of 
the  relocated  channel  and  there  will  be 
a  net  transfer  to  Mexico  of  437.18  acres. 

The  transfers  of  land  provided  for  in 
the  Chamizal  Treaty  are  by  no  means 
unprecedented.  Actually,  such  transfers 
have  been  made  with  Mexico  for  many 
years  because  of  the  meandering  nature 
of  the  river.  In  1905  and  again  in  1933, 
we  entered  into  treaties  with  Mexico  for 
the  rectification  of  the  river  and  stabili- 
zation of  the  boundary  in  this  and  other 
areas.  Under  the  1905  treaty  alone  some 
10,000  acres,  formerly  on  the  United 
States  side,  were  transferred  to  Mexico 
and  nearly  18.000  acres,  formerly  on  the 
Mexican  side,  passed  to  the  United 
States.  Approval  of  the  Chamizal  Treaty 
eliminates  the  last  two  detached  tracts 
claimed  by  Mexico  in  the  El  Paso-Juarez 
Valley,  and  makes  it  possible  to  complete 
the  rectification  and  stabilization  project 
begim  many  years  ago. 

To  implement  the  Chamizal  Treaty, 
the  present  bill  is  necessary.  Its  prompt 
passage  is  essential,  for  in  the  transfer 
of  acreage  to  Mexico  some  5,000  property 
owners,  businessmen,  and  tenants  will 
be  dispossessed  and  they  will  have  to 
relocate  in  other  parts  of  El  Paso.  The 
bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $44.9 
million  which  will  be  needed  to  pay  for 
the  land  to  be  acquired  for  transfer  to 
Mexico,  to  pay  the  U.S.  share  of  the  cost 
of  relocating  the  river  channel,  to  re- 
locate railroad  tracks,  public  facilities 
and  to  provide  compensation  to  avoid 
injury  to  property  owners  and  tenants. 
Until  this  bill  passes  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  permit  families  and  businesses 
which  must  be  evacuated  under  the 
treaty  to  obtain  resettlement  funds  and 
to  move  into  new  areas  and  make  the 
adjustments  necessary. 

The  net  cost  to  the  United  States  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  $44.9  million  au- 
thorized in  the  bill,  for  the  United  States 
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will  receive  a  payment  of  $4.7  milUon 
from  a  Mexico  bank  for  the  value  of 
structures  which  pass  Intact  on  the  lands 
transferred  to  Mexico.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  the  market  value  of  the 
193  18  acres  of  land  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  will  be  $6 

million.  .  ,     , 

American  properties  to  be  acquired 
comprise  the  net  437.18  acres  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mexico,  plus  193.16  acres  to  be 
exchanged  for  an  equal  area  from  Mex- 
ico making  a  total  of  630.34  acres  to  pass 
to  Mexico,  plus  140  acres  needed  for 
rights-of-way  for  a  portion  of  the  new 
river  channel  and  adjoining  levee  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States;  and  for 
relocation  of  communication  and  other 
utilities,  and  public  works  in  the  area. 
These  Include  Federal  port-of-entry  in- 
spection facilities,  making  an  overall 
estimated  total  of  770  acres  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  from  the 
present  owners. 

The  settlement  is  designed  to  exclude 
as  much  highly  developed  land  as  prac- 
tical and  to  inconvenience  as  few  people 
as  possible.    About  one-third  of  the  total 
area  to  be  acquired  consists  of  agricul- 
tural lands,  stockyards,  and  vacant  lands 
There  are  about  843  improvements  of 
various  types,  railroad  trackage,  utiUties, 
and  Government  border  Inspection  facil- 
ities involved,  as  well  as  about  500  family 
dwellings,  90  "shelters"  and  21  tenement, 
or  low-cost  apartment  buildings.    There 
are   130   commercial   properties   in   the 
area,  as  well  as  nearly  9  miles  of  rail- 
road tracks  which  will  have  to  be  re- 
located.   In  addition,  there  will  have  to 
be  acquired  El  Paso  city  properties  con- 
sisting of  a  modern  grammar  school,  part 
of  the  grounds  of  a  high  school,  and 
some  of  the  lands  of  El  Paso's  main  sew- 
age treatment  plant  and  garbage  dis- 
posal facilities.    Several  Federal  build- 
ings and  approximately  a  half  mile  of 
a  Federal  Irrigation  canal  wUl  have  to 
be  replaced.     Six  bridges  are  Involved, 
and  the  treaty  specifically  provides  that 
their  replacement  costs  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  bill  before  us  Is  designed  to  show 
every  reasonable  consideration  for  those 
occupants  of  the  territory  to  be  trans- 
ferred who  must  be  evacuated  from  their 
homes  and  businesses.    Compensation  Is 
authorized  over  and  above  market  values 
In  order  to  prevent  serious  economic  In- 
jury to  owners  and  tenants  who  will  be 
dispossessed.    Reimbursement  Is  author- 
ized for  actual  moving  expenses  and  re- 
lated losses  and  damages  Incurred  by 
them  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  fair  value  of  the  properties. 
This  Is  the  same  authority  as  granted 
by  law  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

For  many  property  owners,  market 
value  plus  moving  expenses  should  pre- 
vent serious  loss.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
those  renting  houses  and  tenements  In 
the  affected  area  will  be  able  to  find  sim- 
ilar vacant  housing.  About  80  percent 
will  incur  no  serious  problem.  However, 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  homes,  those 
that  are  substandard  shelters,  there  are 
no  comparable  homes  in  El  Paso  to  which 


they  could  move.  The  market  value  they 
would  receive  would  be  Insufficient  for 
them  to  reestablish  themselves  and  they 
would  be  homeless.  Preliminary  studies 
show  their  market  value  with  the  land  Is 
some  $2,000  to  $3,000  and  the  nearest 
minimum  replacement  of  equivalent  util- 
ity is  somewhere  In  the  order  of  $4,000  to 
$6,000.  .  , 

Certain    industries    and    commercial 
firms  will  be  hurt  because  there  is  no 
market  and  there  are  no  comparables 
where  they  can  go.    They  would  be  un- 
able to  reestablish  themselves  xinder  the 
general  formula  of  market  value  without 
loss.    Actually,  the  existing  uncertainty 
has  already  been  causing  serious  losses, 
in  rentals,  for  example,  for  people  do  not 
want  to  move  into  places  where  they 
know  they  will  have  to  move  out  in  the 
near  future.    These  losses  would  be  min- 
imized under  the  bill.    Compensation  is 
provided  for  certain  categories  of  iden- 
tifiable,   reasonable,    and    satisfactorily 
proved  costs  and  losses  to  owners  and 
tenants  over  and  above  those  related  to 
moving  expenses.    A  board  of  examiners 
would  be  created,  consisting  of  men  with 
experience  in  the  fields  of  law,  real  es- 
tate, or  business,  to  hold  hearings,  exam- 
ine evidence  and  consider  and  determine 
claims  for  such  losses.    An  owner  of  a 
nonconforming  abode  or  minimum  form 
of  shelter  for  which  there  are  no  compa- 
rable properties  on  the  market  in  El  Paso, 
may  be  compensated  up  to  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  market  values 
allowed  for  his  property,  including  land 
values,  would  enable  him  to  purchase 
minimum  habitable  housing  of  similar 
utility  in  another  residential  section  of 
El  Paso.    This  Board  would  be  appointed 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.    Be- 
cause their  appointments  would  be  tem- 
porary and  of  short  duration,  they  would 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act.    I  am  informed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  the 
Commission   has   no   objection   to   this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

These  provisions  to  prevent  and  mim- 
mize  loss  to  those  who  will  be  dispossessed 
are  a  most  important  part  of  the  bill, 
and  reflect  the  earnest  desire  to  effectu- 
ate a  settlement  that  will  be  as  fair  as 
possible  to  all  concerned.  Through  this 
settlement  many  benefits  will  accrue  to 
the  El  Paso  area,  including  better  flood 
control  and  the  improvement  of  traffic 
circulation.  Titles  of  land  in  the  Chami- 
zal zone  remaining  in  the  United  States 
will  be  clarified. 

Mr  Chairman,  prompt  passage  of  this 
bill  is  required  to  Implement  the  obliga- 
tion we  incurred  in  approving  the  Cha- 
mizal Treaty,  and  one  which  we  really 
should  have  discharged,  in  justice  to 
Mexico,  a  half  century  ago.  My  work  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
brought  me  into  close  contact  with  many 
officials  of  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
south.  I  have  come  to  know,  to  like,  and 
to  admire  the  Mexican  people.  In  spite 
of  disagreements  we  have  had  In  the  past, 
such  as  the  Chamizal  dispute,  recent 
years  have  seen  a  growth  of  better  un- 


derstanding and  a  steady  increase  In  mu- 
tual respect  and  friendship  between  our 
peoples.  We  share  a  great  deal  In  com- 
mon, including  our  national  aspirations 
and  Ideals  of  democracy  and  Independ- 
ence. 

For  over  half  a  century,  ever  since  the 
United  States  rejected  the  award  In  1911, 
people  have  Uved   and  worked   in  the 
Chamizal,  with  no  reason  to  anticipate 
that  ultimately  they  would  have  to  move, 
for  most  of  the  U.S.  discussions  with 
Mexico  on  the  Chamizal  were  on  a  confi- 
dential basis.    Our  negotiating  position 
would  have  been  jeopardized  if  our  Gov- 
ernment had  made  general  and  periodic 
warnings  over  the  years  to  the  people  in 
the    Chamizal.    Under    these    circum- 
stances, the  people  In  El  Paso  proceeded 
on  the  not  unnatural  assimiption  that 
they    would    not   be    disturbed.    These 
circumstances  are  so  unusual  that  I  be- 
lieve   they    warrant    every    reasonable 
effort  to  see  that  the  people  in  the  Cha- 
mizal suffer  no  injury  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  finally  been  able  to 
resolve  this  problem  with  Mexico.    Delay 
in  providing  the  settlement  called  for  in 
this  bill  can  only  be  detrimental  to  our 
own   interests   and   needlessly    increase 
hardship  and  cost  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  required 
in  justice  to  the  Americans  In  the  area  as 
well  as  in  our  own  national  honor. 
Prompt  enactment  will  also  help  cement 
even  more  firmly  the  bonds  of  friendship 
that  unite  us  with  Mexico.  I  urge  the 
immediate  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  coUeague 
from  Alabama  in  support  of  S.  2394,  a 
bill  to  facilitate  compliance  with  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Chamizal,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1963. 

The  Convention  on  the  Chamizal  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  December  17. 
1963.  The  treaty  entered  into  force  on 
January  14,  1964.  The  convenUon  will 
settle  a  longstanding  boundary  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
concerning  the  Chamizal.  an  area  of 
land  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  El  Paso,  Texas-Ciudad 
Juarez,  Chihuahua,  region. 

The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in 
1848  estabUshed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico     The  two  Governments,  through 
appointed  Commissioners,  surveyed  the 
boundary  in  1852.    In  1910.  after  dec- 
ades of  dispute  over  the  boundary   be- 
cause of  the  shifting  southward  of  the 
rival   channel,   the   United   States   and 
Mexico  agreed  in  a  treaty  to  arbitrate 
the  question  of  sovereignty  over  a  tract 
of  land  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  of  approximately 
600  acres  known  as  the  Chamizal.    This 
tract  accreted  to  the  United  States  after 
1852  by  the  southward  movement  of  the 
Rio  Grande.    The  treaty  provided  that 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  In- 
ternational Arbitral  Commission  was  to 
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be  final  and  conclusive  on  both  Govern 
ments  and  without  appeal.  The  major 
ity  decision  awarded  to  Mexico  the  parjt 
of  the  Chamizal  tract  south  of  the  chan*- 
nel  of  the  Rio  Grande  before  the  greajt 
flood  in  1864.  The  United  States  di( 
not  accept  the  award,  but  at  once  proj 
posed  that  the  two  Governments  en) 
deavor  to  settle  their  differences  throug: 
a  new  convention,  and  look  toward 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  mutuaJ  acl 
commodation  and  convenience.  Thi^ 
has  been  the  consistent  bipartisan  pol 
icy  of  the  United  States  ever  since.  Th 
history  of  the  Chamizal  dispute  sincj 
1911  has  been  a  history  of  continual  ai 
tempts  to  conclude  a  settlement.  Th| 
two  Governments  exchanged  ratiflcatioi 
on  January  14,  1964,  of  a  convention  pro^ 
viding  for  such  a  settlement,  and  the  bill 
S.  2394  implements  that  convention. 

The  preamble  of  the  convention  notes 
the  desire  of  the  two  countries  to  arrive 
at  a  complete  solution  to  the  Chamizal 
problem  and  to  give  effect  to  the  1911  ar- 
bitration award  in  today's  circumstance^, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  June  30,  196fi 
joint  communique  of  Presidents  Kenned  f 
and  Lopez  Mateos.  Some  of  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  legislation  are: 

In  the  El  Paso- Juarez  sector  the  RiD 
Grande  will  be  relocated  in  a  new  channt  1 
in  accordance  with  an  engineering  plai 
recommended  by  the  Internations  1 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
United  States  and  Mexico,  attached  to 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  convention. 

This  alinement  will  transfer  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
river  823.50  acres.  There  would  be  a  net 
transfer  to  Mexico  of  437.18  acres  rep- 
resenting the  acreage  now  accepted  by 
both  Goverrunents  as  that  awarded  to 
Mexico  in  1911. 

The  centerline  of  the  new  river  charm<  d 
is  the  international  boundary,  each  Gov  - 
ernment  thereby  renouncing  any  claiia 
to  territory  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
relocated  channel. 

The  lands  transferred  from  one  juris  - 
diction  to  another  shall  be  free  of  ary 
private  titles  or  encimibrances,  and  rec  - 
ognizes  that  no  payments  are  being  mac  e 
by  one  Government  to  the  other  for  ar  y 
of  the  lands  transferred. 

The  Federal  Government  of  the  Unite  d 
States  shall  receive  payment  for  the  est  - 
mated  value  to  Mexico  of  the  structures 
passing  intact  to  Mexico  from  a  specified 
Mexican  banking  institution.  This  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  before  the  lands  are 
transferred  to  Mexico,  and  the  two  Gov- 
ernments have  agreed  by  an  exchange  if 
notes  to  accept  $4,676,000  as  the  value  \o 
Mexico  of  these  structures.  | 

The  two  Governments  are  obligated  to 
share  equally  the  costs  of  constructir.g 
the  new  river  channel,  except  that  each 
Government  must  bear  the  costs  of  tlie 
structures  or  improvements  which,  n 
relocating  the  river  channel,  must  be  de- 
stroyed on  the  territory  under  its  juris- 
diction prior  to  relocation  of  the  bound- 
ary. The  equal  division  is  based  on  tie 
assumption  that  the  two  countries  bene- 
fit equally  from  the  maintenance  of  t>e 
river  as  the  boimdary. 


The  relocation  of  the  boundary  shall 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  citizenship 
status  of  present  or  former  residents  of 
the  areas  being  transferred  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  jurisdiction  over 
legal  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
of  transfer  or  earlier  decided,  jurisdic- 
tion over  acts  or  omissions  have  to  do 
with  these  areas  prior  to  their  transfer 
or  the  law  or  laws  applicable  to  these 
acts  or  omissions. 

The  US.  properties  to  be  acquired  to 
carry  out  the  convention  comprise  the 
net  437.18  acres  to  be  transferred  to 
Mexico  plus  193.16  acres  to  pass  to 
Mexico,  plus  about  140  acres  needed  for 
riehts-of-way  for  that  portion  of  the  new 
river  channel  and  adjoining  levee  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States:  and  for 
relocation  of  communication  facilities 
and  public  works  In  the  area,  including 
Federal  port  of  entry  inspection  facili- 
ties, making  an  overall  total  of  770  acres 
to  be  acquired. 

Agricultural  lands,  stockyards,  and 
vacant  lands  make  up  about  one-third  of 
the  total  area.  About  4.500  people  re- 
side in  the  affected  area.  There  are 
about  843  improvements  of  various  types, 
railroad  trackage,  utilities,  and  Govern- 
ment border  inspection  facilities  In  this 
area. 

Included  in  the  improvements  are 
about  500  family  dwellings,  mostly  of  4 
to  6  rooms,  of  modest  construction  and 
having  market  values  ranging  for  the 
most  part  between  $6,000  and  $10,000 
with  a  few  as  high  as  $12,000.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  90  shelters,  generally  of 
2  to  3  rooms  which  are  substandard 
dwellings  of  poor  construction  and  with- 
out sanitary  plumbing  facilities.  There 
are  also  21  tenement — low-cost  apart- 
ment— buildings,  containing  301  1-  to 
3 -room  units. 

Within  the  area  to  be  acquired  are 
130  commercial  properties.  These  in- 
clude 37  large  buildings  among  which 
are  a  major  meatpacking  establishment, 
the  main  customs  and  immigration  in- 
spection building  leased  from  private 
owners,  large  supply  warehouses,  chemi- 
cal plants,  and  other  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial establishments.  About  8.9  miles 
of  railroad  tracks  are  situated  in  the 
affected  area  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
located. 

Further,  there  will  have  to  be  acf  uired, 
and  reimbursement  or  replacement  made 
for.  El  Paso  city  properties  consisting  of 
a  modern  grammar  school,  a  portion  of 
the  grounds  of  a  high  school,  a  portion 
of  the  lands  of  the  city's  main  sewage 
treatment  plant,  garbage  disposal  facili- 
ties, and  utilities  in  the  affected  area. 
There  will  have  to  be  replaced  several 
Federal  buildings,  and  about  one-half 
mile  of  a  Federal  irrigation  canal. 

The  convention  provides  that  a  Mexi- 
can bank  will  pay  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $4.7  million  for  the  value  of  the 
improvements  passing  intact  on  the  lands 
transferred  to  Mexico. 

Relocation  of  the  river  pursuant  to  the 
convention  will  involve  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  channel  4.3  miles  in  length, 
which  will  be  concrete  lined  to  minimize 


right-of-way  requirements,  provide  an 
efQcient  waterway,  and  firmly  fix  the  in- 
ternational boundary  line.  The  con- 
struction of  new  bridges  to  replace  the 
six  existing  bridges  over  the  river  will 
involve  relocation  costs.  The  conven- 
tion provides  that  this  work  be  performed 
jointly  with  Mexico  with  the  costs  shared 
equally  between  the  two  Governments. 

In  connection  with  relocation  of  the 
railroads,  the  school  properties,  and  oth- 
er public  facilities,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Commissioner  to  perform 
any  and  all  work  involved;  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  property  owners  for 
the  acquisition  of  properties  and  per- 
formance of  work  as  with  the  railroad 
companies:  and  to  convey  or  exchange 
properties  acquired  or  improved  by  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner to  operate  and  maintain,  as 
well  as  construct  the  works  provided  for 
in  the  convention  and  in  the  bill,  and 
to  turn  over  to  any  Federal  agency,  or 
any  State,  county,  or  other  political  sub- 
division, such  works  as  the  Conmiission- 
er  may  deem  appropriate. 

The  settlement  is  fair  to  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  would  in  ef- 
fect implement  the  award  as  it  obligated 
itself  to  do  in  the  1910  arbitral  conven- 
tion. 

The  new  line  also  seems  to  be  fair  to 
the  Grovernment  of  Mexico.  While  it  does 
not  receive  all  the  awarded  area  from 
the  Chamizal  Zone,  it  receives  all  the 
area  in  one  cut  from  the  city  of  El  Paso. 
It  does  not  receive  all  the  acreage  that 
has  at  times  been  claimed,  but  it  does 
receive  the  amount  awarded  to  Mexico, 
so  far  as  engineers  of  both  countries 
could  reasonably  determine  based  on  the 
best  data  available. 

In  addition  to  removing  a  very  real 
cause  of  irritation  in  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  the  settlement  offers 
advantages  to  El  Paso,  to  Texas,  and  to 
our  whole  country. 

The  people  of  El  Paso  will  now  know 
where  the  boundary  is  going  to  be,  and 
titles  to  the  lands  in  the  Chamizal 
zone  remaining  in  the  United  States  will 
be  clarified. 

The  channelized  river  itself  will  pre- 
sent an  aspect  of  orderliness  and  beauty 
that  should  enhance  the  nearby  area. 

The  development  of  El  Paso,  especially 
so  far  as  traffic  circulation  and  the  loca- 
tion of  public  utilities  are  concerned, 
will  be  improved  with  the  incorporation 
into  El  Paso  of  a  part  of  Mexico's  Cor- 
dova Island. 

Settlement  of  the  dispute  will  at  last 
permit  execution  of  international  flood 
control  measures  indispensable  for  the 
proper  protection  of  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing city. 

The  international  bridges  at  El  Paso 
are  to  be  replaced  with  structures  in 
fuller  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the 
over  600.000  people  who  live  in  the  El 
Paso-Ciudad  Juarez  area. 

Amiable  relations  with  Mexico  and 
economic  and  political  stability  and 
growth  in  Mexico  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  Texas  and  indeed  to  my  own 
State  of  California. 
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For  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole,  the 
Chamizal  dispute  as  an  emotional  issue 
in  Mexico,  which  distorts  what  other- 
wise might  be  a  favorable  view  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  resolved. 

I    hope    this    bill    will    receive    your 

support.  _^  , 

Mr.   HUTCHINSON.     Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.     MAILLIARD.     I     yield     to     the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  If  I  correctly  un- 
dersund  the  bill,  the  United  States  is  to 
buy  American-owTied  property  and  to  de- 
liver it  over  to  Mexico.  Is  Mexico  going 
to  buy  Mexican  property  and  deliver  it 
over  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, through  a  specified  bank  in 
Mexico,  will  repay  the  United  States  for 
the  improvements  that  It  receives  on  the 
land  that  is  transferred  to  it. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  land  will  be 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  presuni- 
ably  with  some  improvements  on  it.  Will 
the  United  States  then  resell  the  land  to 
private  owners? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  believe  the  land 
which  will  be  transferred  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  Is  Intended  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes  for  the  most 
part. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  in  whose  district 
this  is  located. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  To  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  further,  the  Mexi- 
can land  which  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  is  unimproved  land.  It  is  clear. 
It  has  no  buildings  and  no  improvements 
whatsoever  on  it.  It  is  now  owned  by  the 
Mexican  Government.  The  title  to  that 
land  will  go  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  the  land  going  to  Mexico 
includes  some  land  that  has  been  im- 
proved? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.     This  uall  go  to 
the  Mexican  Government.    Is  It  expected 
that  the  Mexican  Government  will  resell 
this  property  to  private  owners? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Mexican  Government  might  intend 
to  do.  There  is  a  provision  that  the 
United  States  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the 
value  of  those  improvements.  When  the 
Mexican  Government  gets  title,  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  concern  ourselves  par- 
ticularly as  to  for  what  it  might  be  used. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Fore- 
man]. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  speak  in  regard  to  this 
bill  today.  I  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting Texas'  16th  District,  a  broad. 
42.000-square-mile  area  with  over  600,- 
000  residents,  which  includes  the  Inter- 
national Sun  City  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  the 
city  which  we  are  talking  about  today. 
El  Paso  is  truly  an  impressive  front- 
door entrance  to  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 
It  is  an  old  city  and  yet  a  new  city  with 


spirit,  color,  new  ideas,  and  growth.    It 
is  an  industrial  city,  the  business  hub  of 
a  growing  Southwest.    As  I  am  sure  you 
understand,  our  city  and  Its  citizens  will 
be  disrupted  by  the  readjustments  neces- 
sary in  the  Chamizal  Treaty  settlement. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  city  and  county 
will  experience  a  considerable  financial 
loss  in  taxable  property,  but  the  citizens 
have  gracefully  and  honorably  accepted 
the  reality  of  these  losses  and  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  they  will  be  subjected 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  Chamizal  Con- 
vention agreement  with  our  good  neigh- 
bor, Mexico.    The  question  here  today  is 
not  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  go 
through  with  this  treaty  and  settlement 
and  turn  the  land  over  to  Mexico;  rather, 
the  question  today  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  reimburse  the  people  who 
are  being  taken  from  their  property  or 
being  displaced  by  the  treaty  which  has 
already  been  agreed  to  and  accepted  by 
the  other  body. 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  endorse 
this  bill,  S.  2394.  to  insure  a  prompt  and 
just  settlement  and  compensation  to  our 
people  and  the  city  of  El  Paso.  Of  ut- 
most importance  and  concern  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  to  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, is  an  adequate,  fair  compensation 
to  those  folks  who  are  directly  affected 
by  this  settlement — those  who  must  give 
up  their  homes  and  their  businesses  and 
move  to  new  locations.  This  is  an  im- 
portant, personal,  and  human  consider- 
ation that  must  be  properly  and  ade- 
quately settled. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorvun  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Fifty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorvun.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 
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Arends 

Ashley 

Avery 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Casey 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Etom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Flynt 


Pogarty 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Glalxno 

Gibbons 

Oonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Huddleston 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

King.  Calll. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Leggett 

McLoskey 

Madden 

Martin.  Mass. 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Nedzl 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pllcher 

Plmle 

Powell 

Rains 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogen,  Tex. 

St.  George 

Schwengel 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

SUk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Ullman 

Utt 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  O'Hara 


of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  S.  2394.  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorvun,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  336  Members  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upwn  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Foreman]  had  8  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion  concerning 
this  bill  which  is  before  us  today  as  it 
affects  the  city  of  El  Paso,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing.  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  this  body  understand, 
our  city  and  its  citizens  will  be  disrupted 
by  the  adjustments  necessary  in  the 
Chamizal  Treaty  settlement.  But  the 
citizens  have  gracefully  and  honorably 
accepted  the  resdity  of  these  losses  and 
inconvenience  to  which  they  will  be  sub- 
jected in  order  to  carry  out  the  Chami- 
zal Convention  agreement  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  South — Mexico. 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  endorse 
this  bill,  S.  2394,  to  insure  prompt  and 
just  settlement  and  compensation  to  our 
people  in  the  city  of  El  Paso.  Of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  concern  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  is  an  adequate  and  fair  com- 
pensation to  those  folks  who  are  direct- 
ly affected  by  this  settlement,  those  who 
must  give  up  their  homes  and  their  busi- 
nesses and  move  to  new  locations. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  is  weU  written 
and  explanatory  testimony  given  in  the 
committee  hearings  by  Commissioner 
Joseph  Priedkin  as  to  the  extent  and  de- 
termination of  payment  to  those  people 
of  fair  and  just  resettlement  costs  and 
expenses  for  their  inconvenience  and 
losses  is  well  stated  and  I  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  strongly  endorse  this,  as  perhaps  the 
most  important  personal  and  human  sec- 
tion of  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  included 
in  this  bill,  there  are  three  other  very  im- 
portant considerations  which  I  believe 
should  be  discussed  and  explained  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  settlement  provisions 
of  this  program.    These  items  were  dis- 
cussed quite  thoroughly  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  during 
the  hearings  on  the  Chamizal  Conven- 
tion and  during  the  meetings  held  by 
former  Ambassador  Thomas  Mann  and 
Commissioner  Joseph  Priedkin  with  the 
folks  of  El  Paso. 
I  will  touch  on  these  briefly. 
First  is  a  border  highway   along  the 
new  river  location.    This  is  to  provide  the 
needed  south  loop  main  artery  for  traflBc 
around  the  city  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  and  State  highway  system,  which 
loop  has  not  been  possible  because  of  the 
Chamizal  dispute.   It  is  needed  to  replace 
two  of  the  streets  In  the  downtown  sec- 
tion of  El  Paso  which  will  be  lost  by  the 
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settlement,  to  improve  border  patrol  an 
control  measures,  and  to  Improve  an 
beautify  the  strip  along  the  U^,;„°^ 
of  the  new  river  channel  and  boundarj 
location,  and  as  a  part  of  the  coordinate<| 
plan  with  Mexico  for  a  similar  highway 
on  its  bank  of  the  new  channel.  j 

The  second  Item  is  the  Federal  irrlga4 
tion  canal  relocation  and  improvement^ 
which  has  long  been  needed  but  not  pos-» 
slble  because  of  the  Chamizal  disputel 
This  canal  should  be  placed  undergrouncj 
in  order  to  protect  against  further  loss  of 
life  and  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  0I4 
canal,  built  in  1915.  This  improvement 
is  needed  to  assure  full  use  of  the  United 
States  of  waters  reserved  to  this  countrj 
by  the  1906  Water  Treaty. 

The  third  item  is  a  National  Monuf 
ment  Park  on  the  193  acres  of  land  which 
pass  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  04 
a  strip  of  land  along  the  new  channel.  s$ 
a  permanent  monument  and  cultural 
center  to  commemorate  the  peace  an(J 
good  wUl  reflected  by  the  Chamizal  seU 
tlement  in  this  historic  "Pass  to  tht 
North. •■  and  to  match  the  similar  bordet- 
improvement  program  on  the  Mexic 

side. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  my  opinion  an 
recommendation  to  the  committee  th 
It  would  be  advisable.  Indeed,  to  includi 
these  three  important  considerations,  s^ 
necessary  to  implement  the  full  intent  df 
this  treaty  and  to  keep  faith  with  our  E|l 
Paso  citizens,  in  the  original  enabli 
legislation.  It  would  have  saved 
much  time  and  expense  to  have  consi 
ered,  and  to  have  implemented,  this  co 
plete  settlement  agreement  and  under- 
standing in  one  bill  instead  of  a  series  qf 
piecemeal  bills.  However,  it  was  t 
opinion  of  members  of  the  various  co 
mittees  that  in  order  to  expedite  th 
settlement,  this  bUl  should  be  approv 
as  Is,  and  the  other  considerations 
handled  by  a  single,  separate  bill.  Il 
mention  this  only  in  view  of  the  addi- 
tional legislation  which  will  be  intro- 
duced in  this  regard.  j 

I  might  add  that  I  had  intended  today 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  reiin- 
burse  the  city  of  El  Paso  for  the  ex- 
penses that  it  has  been  out.  and  will  ye 
put  to  in  the  future,  in  connection  with 
engineering  surveys  and  planning  qn 
this  involved  urban  program,  includiilg 
revision,  redesign,  and  reconstruction  of 
the  sewerage  disposal  system  of  the  city 
of  El  Paso.  This  is  necessary  because 
part  of  the  present  disposal  plant  sif.e 
is  to  be  transferred  to  Mexico.  j 

Also  involved  Is  a  relocation  of  schodls 
and  school  services,  involving  1.71)0 
children.  J 

We  must  plan  for  the  rerouting  of  rail- 
road trackage,  together  with  removal  aiid 
relocation  of  railway  facilities  now  exit- 
ing on  land  to  be  transferred  to  Mexico. 
We  must  find  acceptable  locations  flor 
cattle  yards  similarly  located.  ; 

There  are  many  other  problems  ahd 
expensive  planning  considerations  whijch 
have  confronted,  and  will  be  confrontlag, 
our  El  Paso  city  planning  department] 

It  has  been  the  consensus  that  t^iis 
simple  amendment  to  the  enabling  leg  s- 
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lation  would  be  the  most  direct  means  of 
handling  this  additional  expense,  which 
will  amount  to  approximately  $200,000. 
with  which  the  city  of  El  Paso  and 
county  of  El  Paso  have  been  faced. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion today,  because  after  consultations 
with  the  chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  and  full  committee,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  other  body.  I  have  been 
assured  we  will  have  additional  legisla- 
tion expedited  concerning  this  problem, 
and  it  can  be  included  at  a  later  time. 

Also,  the  bill  we  have  before  us  for 
consideration  today  is  identical  to  the 
bill  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  any  amendment  to  this  bill  would 
cause  undue  and  unnecessary  delay  be- 
cause of  the  business  being  considered  in 
the  other  body. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  means  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished,  includ- 
ing a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  today.  Rather.  I  en- 
dorse the  legislation.  S.  2394,  and  urge  its 
passage  as  is. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.    I  will  be  delighted  to 

yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  What  is  the  situation 
where  there  is  a  property  owner  either 
with  a  house  or  commercial  property 
who  wants  to  retain  it  or  possibly  who 
wants  to  move  to  Mexico  or  go  behind 
the  Mexican  border?  Does  everybody 
have  to  get  out? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  this  will  be  declared  emi- 
nent domain  and  acquired  by  the 
U.S.  Federal  Government  and  turned 
over  to  the  Mexican  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual? 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  That  is  right.  There 
is  no  choice  under  the  treaty  provisions 
as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   MAILLIARD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [  Mr.  Morse  ] . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  give  my  support  to  S.  2394.  a  bill 
to  implement  and  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Chamizal  Treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, and  to  urge  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  also  vote  for  its  passage. 

The  treaty  and  this  bill  that  will  carry 
out  the  terms  of  that  treaty  are.  in  my 
judgment,  long  overdue.  Our  country 
has  always  taken  pride  in  its  compliance 
with  international  awards  made  pursu- 
ant to  agreements  freely  entered  into  by 
the  parties.  We  have  urged  a  similar 
standard  of  conduct  for  others.  The 
arbitral  award  of  1911  that  should  have 
resolved  the  Chamizal  issue  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  unfortu- 
nately was  rejected  by  us  because  it  in- 
cluded some  findings  favorable  to  Mexico. 
Thus,  this  matter  has  continued  unre- 
solved for  more  than  a  half  century. 
Compared  with  the  magnitude  of  other 
world  issues,  perhaps  the  Chamizal  mat- 


ter does  not  loom  very  large  nor  may  it 
seem  as  important  as  others.  That  does 
not  absolve  us  from  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  it. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  several 
sessions  of  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group.  From  the  frank 
discussions  that  we  have  had  with  the 
Mexican  parliamentarians,  I  know  that 
it  has  been  an  irritant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  better  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

If  this  bill  seems  unusual  in  its  terms, 
it  is  because  it  deals  with  a  situation  that 
is  unusual  in  its  nature;   namely,   the 
transfer  of  land  occupied  by,  and  long 
regarded  as  part  of.  the  United  States, 
and  the  consequent  displacement  of  en- 
terprises and  individuals  who  will  have 
to  be  reestablished  in  the  United  States. 
Some  may  shudder  at  the  thought.    On 
the  contrary,  I  congratulate  the  drafts- 
men of  the  treaty,  of  the  bill,  and  those 
who  conducted  the  hearings  accompany- 
ing the  bill,  for  their  meticulous  atten- 
tion   to   detail   that  will   minimize   the 
hardships  attendant  upon  the  reestab- 
lishment    of    these    individuals    in    the 
United  States.    My  colleague,  the  chair- 
man  of   our    Subcommittee    on    Inter- 
American   Affairs,   has   described  fully 
and  clearly  the  terms  of  this  biU.    I  en- 
dorse his  analysis.    For  those  who  seek 
more  detailed  information,  I  commend 
to  them  the  hearings  of  our  committee. 
The  members  of  the  Texas  delegation — 
whose  State  is  directly  affected  by  this 
bill — endorse  it.    In  my  judgment,  the 
weight  of  all  the  evidence  before  us  war- 
rants favorable  action. 

Mr.  MAILLAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  treaty  has  been 
entered  into  as  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico  with  re- 
spect to  the  Chamizal  area  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.  I  have  no  desire  to  take  the  full  5 
minutes,  but  I  cannot  support  this  bill 
at  this  time,  and  for  these  reasons:  First 
of  all,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  of  Mexico  met  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  not  too  long  ago.  Within  a 
period  of  hours  after  that  meeting  the 
Government  of  Mexico  through  one  of  its 
top  oflBcials  said  in  effect  that  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  what  action  the 
Organization  of  American  States  took 
with  respect  to  Castro  and  Cuba  by  way 
of  sanctions  or  penalties,  the  Mexican 
Government  would  not  join  in  such  pen- 
alties and  sanctions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Government  of 
Mexico  has  never  broken  off  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Cuba.  It  is  one 
of  five  nations  in  this  hemisphere  that 
have  not  broken  off  relations  with  Cuba. 
I  insist  this  is  the  wrong  time  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  far  better  understanding  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  about  whether  it  is 
going  to  cooperate  in  sanctions  applied 
to  Cuba  and  the  cancer  of  communism 
that  is  festering  on  that  island  before  we 
Implement  this  treaty  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$45  million.   Therefore,  I  cannot  support 
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the  pending  legislation  at  the  present 

time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thlB 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American-Mexican 
Chamizal  Convention  Act  of  1964." 

In  connection  with  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  Stetes  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Chamizal,  signed  August 
29,  1963,  the  Secretary  of  Stete,  acting 
ttirough  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. United  States  and  Mexico.  Is  au- 
thorized— 

a.  to  conduct  technical  and  other  in- 
vestigations relating  to:  the  demarcation  or 
monumenUtlon  of  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico;  flood  control; 
water  resources;  sanitation  and  prevention 
of  pollution;  channel  relocation.  Improve- 
ment, and  stabilization;  and  other  matters 
related  to  the  new  river  channel. 

b.  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  or 
condemnation,  all  lands  required — 

(1)  for  transfer  to  Mexico  as  provided  In 
said  convention; 

(2)  for  construction  of  that  portion  of  the 
new  river  channel  and  the  adjoining  levee 
In  the  territory  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  for  relocation  of  highways,  roadways, 
railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
transmission  lines,  bridges,  related  facilities, 
and  any  publicly  owned  structure  or  facility, 
the  relocation  of  which.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  said  Commissioner,  la  necessitated  by 
the  project. 

c.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  said  reloca- 
tions— 

(1)  to  perform  any  or  all  work  Involved 
in  said  relocations; 

(2)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  own- 
ers of  properties  to  be  relocated  whereby  they 
undertake  to  acquire  any  or  all  properties 
needed  for  said  relocations,  or  undertake  to 
perform  any  or  all  work  involved  In  said 
relocations; 

(3)  to  convey  or  exchange  properties  ac- 
quired or  Improved  by  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  or  under  said  convention, 
with  or  without  improvements,  or  to  grant 
term  or  perpetual  easements  therein  or 
thereover. 

Skc.  2.  The  United  States  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain all  works  provided  for  in  said  con- 
vention and  this  Act,  and  to  turn  over  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  any  of  such 
works  to  any  Federal  agency,  or  any  State, 
county,  municipality,  district,  or  other  po- 
litical subdivision  within  which  such  project 
or  works  may  be  In  whole  or  In  port  situated, 
upon  such  terms,  conditions,  and  require- 
ments as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  Conmilssloner, 
under  regulations  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  upon  application  of  the 
owners  and  tenants  of  lands  to  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States  to  fulfill  and  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  said  convention,  and 
to  the  extent  administratively  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. Is  authorized  to — 

a.  Reimburse  the  owners  and  tenants  for 
expenses  and  other  losses  and  damages  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  process  and  as  a 
direct  result  of  such  moving  of  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  possessions  as  Is  oc- 
casioned by  said  acquisition:  Provided,  That 
the  total  of  such  reimbursement  to  the  own- 
ers and  tenants  of  any  parcel  of  land  shall 


in  no  event  exceed  25  per  centum  of  Ita  fair 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 
No  payment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  unless  application  therefor  Is  support- 
ed by  an  Itemized  smd  certified  statement  of 
the  expenses,  loses,  and  damages  Incurred. 

b.  Compensate  the  said  owners  and  ten- 
ants for  Identifiable,  reasonable,  and  satis- 
factorily proved  costs  and  losses  to  owners 
and  tenants  over  and  atwve  those  reimbursed 
under  the  foregoing  subsection  In  the  cate- 
gories hereinafter  provided,  and  for  which 
purpKjee  there  shall  be  established  by  the 
Commissioner  a  board  of  examiners,  con- 
sisting of  such  personnel  employed  and 
compensation  fixed  as  he  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Said  board  may  hold 
hearings  and  shall  examine  submitted  evi- 
dence and  make  determinations,  subject  to 
the  Commissioner's  approval,  regarding  all 
claims  In  said  categories  as  follows: 
( 1 )   For  propyertles — 

(a)  For  nonconforming  abodes  and  mini- 
mum forms  of  shelter  for  which  there  are  no 
comparable  properties  on  the  market  In  the 
city  of  El  Paso  and  concerning  which  fair 
market  value  would  be  Inadequate  to  find 
minimum  housing  of  equal  utility,  compen- 
sation to  the  owner  up  to  an  amount  which 
when  added  to  the  market  value  allowed  for 
his  property.  Including  land  values,  woiild 
enable  purchase  of  minimum  habitable  hous- 
ing of  similar  utility  in  another  residential 
section  of  said  city. 

(b)  For  commercial  properties  for  which 
there  are  no  comparable  properties  on  the 
market  In  or  near  El  Paso.  Texas,  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner  up  to  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  total  fair  market  value. 
Including  the  land  value,  would  compensate 
the  owner  for  the  "value  In  use"  of  the  real 
esUte  to  him.  Such  "value  In  use"  Is  to 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  replacement 
cost  less  deterioration  and  obsolescence  In 
existing  real  estate  and  taking  Into  con- 
sideration factors  bearing  upon  income  at- 
tributable to  the  real  estate. 

(2)  For  loss  In  business: 

(a)  Loss  of  profits  directly  resviltlng  from 
relocation,  limited  to  the  period  between 
termination  of  bxislness  In  the  old  location 
and  commencement  of  business  in  the  new, 
such  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

(b)  Loss  to  owner  resulting  from  inability 
to  rent  to  others  housing  or  commercial 
space  that  can  be  reasonably  related  to  un- 
certainties arising  out  of  the  pending  acqui- 
sition of  the  owner's  property  by  the  United 
States,  such  losses  limited  to  those  Incurred 
after  July  18,  1963.  and  prior  to  the  making 
by  the  United  States  of  a  firm  offer  to  pur- 
chase. 

(3)  For  penalty  costs  to  property  owners 
for  prepayment  of  mortgages  Incident  to 
acquisition  of  the  properties  by  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  Application  for  reimbursement  or 
compensation  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
within  either  one  year  from  the  date  of 
acquisition  or  the  date  of  vacating  the  prem- 
ises by  the  applicant,  whichever  date  is  later. 
Applications  not  submitted  within  said  pe- 
riod shall  be  forever  barred. 

Sec.  5.  The  Conunlssloner,  in  rendering  an 
award  in  favor  of  any  claimant  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  may,  as  part  of  such 
award,  determine  and  allow  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  which  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amovmt  awarded,  to  be  p)ald 
out  of  but  not  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  award,  to  the  attorneys  representing  the 
claimant.  Any  attorney  who  charges,  de- 
mands, receives,  or  coUect«  for  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  such  claim  any 
amount   In   excess   of   that  allowed   by   the 


terms  of  this  section,  If  award  be  made, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  t2,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  Payments  to  be  made  as  herein 
provided  shall  be  In  addition  to.  but  not  in 
duplication  of,  any  payments  that  may 
otherwise  be  authorized  by  law.  The  means 
employed  to  acquire  the  property,  whether 
by  condemnation  or  otherwise,  shall  not  af- 
fect eligibility  for  reimbursement  or  com- 
pensation under  this  Act.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  as 
creating  any  legal  right  or  cause  of  action 
against  the  United  States  or  as  precluding 
the  exercise  by  the  Government  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  or  any  other  right  or 
power  that  It  may  have  under  this  or  any 
other  law;  nor  shall  this  Act  be  construed 
as  precluding  an  owner  or  tenant  from  as- 
serting any  rights  he  may  have  under  other 
laws  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  7.  No  amount  received  as  an  award 
under  subsection  a.  and  subsections  b.  (1) 
and  (3)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
Included  in  gross  Income  for  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  However,  amounts 
received  under  subsection  b.  (1)  shall  be 
Included  In  gross  Income  to  the  extent 
that  such  amounts  are  not  vised  within  one 
year  of  the  receipt  thereof  to  purchase  re- 
placement housing  or  facilities. 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
"land"  shall  include  interests  In  land,  and 
the  term  "fair  value"  shall  mean  fair  value 
of  the  Interest  acquired.  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  operations 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  June 
11.  1946  (60  Stat.  237).  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
1001-1011). 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  section  of  said 
Commission  not  to  exceed  $44,900,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  convention 
and  this  Act  and  for  transfer  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  accomplish  by  them  or  other 
proper  agency  relocation  of  their  facilities 
necessitated  by  the  project.  Of  the  appro- 
priations authorized  by  this  section,  not  to 
exceed  $4,200,000  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  section  103  of  the  American- 
Mexican  Treaty  Act  of  1950  (22  U.S.C. 
277d-3)  are  hereby  expressly  extended  to  ap- 
ply to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
said  convention  and  this  Act. 

Mr.  SELDEN  ^interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert! 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   rejwrted  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  2394.  to  facilitate  compliance  with  the 
Convention  between  the  United  States 
of   America   and   the   United    Mexican 
States,  signed  August  29.  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 675,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undei 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  anc 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossec 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th4 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  objec 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  o 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absen 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was   taken;    and  then; 

were — yeas  348.  nays  5.  not  voting  79 

as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  1141 


YEAS — 348 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashbrcxjk 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barry 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton. 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 

Bromwell 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Bruce 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burto.n,  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

Carey 

Caaey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 


Corman 

Healey 

Cunningham 

Hechler 

Curtln 

Hemphill 

C\irtl8 

Henderson 

Dague 

Hoeven 

Daniels 

Hoimeld 

Davis.  Ga. 

Holland 

Delaney 

Horan 

Dent 

Horton 

Denton 

Hosmer 

Derounlan 

Hull 

Derwlnskl 

Hutchinson 

Devlne 

Ichord 

Dlngell 

Jarman 

Dole 

Jennings 

Donohue 

Jensen 

Dulskl 

Joelson 

Dwyer 

Johansen 

E'imondson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Edwards 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Ellsworth 

Jonas 

Everett 

Jones.  Mo. 

Evlns 

Karsten 

Fallon 

Kastenmeler 

Farbsteln 

Keith 

Fascell 

Kelly 

Felghan 

Keogh 

Flndley 

Kllburn 

Flnnegan 

Kllgore 

Pino 

King.  Calif. 

Fisher 

King.  N.Y. 

Flood 

Klrwan 

Fogarty 

Knox 

Ford 

Kornegay 

Foreman 

Kunkel 

Forrester 

Kyi 

Fountain 

Laird 

Fraser 

Landrum 

Frellnghuysen 

Langen 

Frledel 

Lankford 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Latta 

Fuqua 

Leggett 

Gallagher 

Lennon 

Garmatz 

Leslnskl 

Gary 

Llbonatl 

Gathlngs 

Lindsay 

Gilbert 

Lipsromb 

Gill 

Lloyd 

Glenn 

Long,  La. 

Goodell 

Long.  Md. 

Goodllng 

McClory 

Green.  Oreg. 

McCuUoch 

GrlfiBn 

McDade 

Grlfnths 

McDowell 

Grover 

McPall 

Gubser 

Mclntlre 

Gurney 

McMillan 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Macdonald 

Hagen.  Calif. 

MacGregor 

Haley 

Mahon 

Halleck 

MallUard 

Harding 

Marsh 

Harris 

Martin.  Nebr 

Harrison 

Mathlas 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Matsunaga 

Harvey.  Mich 

Matthews 

Hawkins 

May 

Hays 

Meader 

April  15 


Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  NY. 

MUllken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

OBrlen.  NY. 

OHara.  HI. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

PUUon 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 


Cannon 
Colmer 


Arends 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Barrett 

Bass 

Bates 

Battln 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 


Randall 

Springer 

Reld.  ni. 

Staebler 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Relfel 

Stephens 

Reuss 

Stlnson 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Rich 

Taft 

Rlelhman 

Taylor 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Teague.  Calif. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Roblson 

Thompson,  La. 

Rodlno 

Thompson,  N  J 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Toll 

Rooney.  NY. 

Tollefson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Trimble 

Roosevelt 

Tuck 

Rosenthal 

Tupper 

Rostenkowskl 

Tuten 

Roudebush 

Udall 

Roush 

Ullman 

Roybal 

Van  Deerim 

Rumsfeld 

Vanlk 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Van  Pelt 

Ryan.  NY. 

Vinson 

St  Germain 

Waggonner 

St.  Onge 

Wallhauser 

Saylor 

Watts 

Schadeberg 

Weaver 

Schenck 

Weltner 

Schneebell 

Westland 

Schwelker 

Whalley 

Scott 

Wharton 

Selden 

White 

Senner 

Whltten 

Sheppard 

Williams 

Shipley 

Willis 

Short 

Wilson.  Bob 

Shrlver 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Slbal 

Wrtght 

Sickles 

Wydler 

Slkes 

Wyman 

Skubltz 

Young 

Slack 

Younger 

Smith.  Calif. 

Zablockl 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

NAYS— 5 

Gross 

Secrest 

Harsha 

NOT  VOTING- 
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EUlott 

Morrison 

Flynt 

Nedzl 

Fulton.  Pa. 

O'Konskl 

Olalmo 

Pepper 

Gibbons 

Perkins 

Gonzalez 

PUcher 

Grabowski 

Plrnle 

Grant 

Rains 

Gray 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Hall 

St.  George 

Halpern 

Schwengel 

Hanna 

Slier 

Hansen 

Slsk 

Hardy 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hubert 

Stafford 

Herlong 

Steed 

Hoffman 

Stubblcfleld 

Huddleston 

Talcott 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Utt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Watson 

Karth 

Whltener 

Kee 

Wickersham 

Kluczynskl 

Wldnall 

McLoskey 

Wilson. 

Madden 

Charles  H. 

Martin,  Calif. 

Wlnstead 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  California. 

Mr.    Slsk   with    Mr.    Hoflfman. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr  Halpern. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with   Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  Grabowski  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr   Gray  with  Mrs.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.    Perkins    with    Mr.    Smith    of   Iowa. 

Mr.    Huddleston   with    Mr.    Watson. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Boland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  McLoskey. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Wickersham   with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.   Auchlncloss. 

Mr.    Kluczynskl    with    Mr.    Battln. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    POVERTY    OP 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  advise 
the  House  that  we  have  finished  the  leg- 
islative program  for  today.  In  view  of 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Poverty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  while 
the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
so  In  order  to  make  a  few  observations 
and  also  to  make  inquiry  of  anyone  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  who 
may  care  to  expound. 

The  problem  with  respect  to  our  so- 
called  poverty  subcommittee  is  that  we 
have  had  far  too  many  witnesses  sched- 
uled each  day,  and  apparently  there  is 
an  arbitrary  deadline  of  May  1  to  termi- 
nate hearings  on  the  poverty  package 
of  President  Johnson. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  there 
were  six  witnesses  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, which  necessitated  a  last-minute  de- 


cision on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman  to  start  the  hearing  at  9  a.m.. 
instead  of  10  a.m.,  as  would  normally  be 
the  case.  I  might  say  that  on  Monday, 
of  those  six  witnesses,  only  three  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  other  three  who 
were  scheduled  are  expected  to  be  heard 
before  the  hearings  are  terminated. 

Then  yesterday  we  had  seven  wit- 
nesses scheduled,  and  it  was  not  until 
almost  8  o'clock  last  night  that  we  were 
able  to  complete  the  schedule  for  that 
day.  This  again  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  subcommittee  was  obliged  to 
begin  its  hearings  at  9  a.m. 

Today  the  problem  is  that  there  are 
five  mayors  of  large  cities  who  have  come 
?o  testify  on  this  bill.  Mayor  Wagner, 
of  New  York  City,  has  testified  for  ap- 
proximately 1  hour  and  a  half  and  we 
still  have  four  more  mayors  to  be  heard. 
My  point  is  that  we  are  already  un- 
duly burdened  with  too  heavy  a  sched- 
ule to  expect  that  it  can  be  completed  in 
a  single  day.  I  am  also  concerned  be- 
cause I  have  not  yet  received  any  assur- 
ance from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  individuals  whom  I 
have    requested    to    appear    before    the 

committee.  4.„„«~  in 

They  have  requested  my  assistaiice  in 
getting  an  opportunity  to  testify.    I  sub- 
mitt^  a  written  list  with  aPProxtoat^y 
20  names  to  the  chairman,  and  the  only 
assurance  I  have  had  from  him   tins 
morning  was  that  he  would  do  what  he 
S  elen  if  it  meant  meeUng  mornm^ 
af tornoon,  and  evening.    But  he  was  still 
det^^ed  then  to  wind  up  the  heaths 
on  May  1.    I  think  it  regrettable  that 
we  should  have  an  ^armtrary  dead^h^e 
such  as  this.     It  is  inevitable,  I  think, 
that  we  will  not  get  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  unless  we  have 
aS^te  hearings.    It  is  for  that  rea^n 
that  I   am  reluctant  to  agree   to  th  s 
unanimous  consent  request  made  by  our 
majority  leader.     I  would  be  only   too 
glad  to  get  an  authoritative  statement, 
if  possible,  from  some  member  of  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    Labor 
which  I  would  hope  they  would  have  the 
authority  to  make,  which  would  pve  us 
some  reassurance  about  these  witnesses 
who  I  think  would  have  something  sub- 
stantial to  offer  the  committee   in  the 
way  of  testimony. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wUl  be 
glad   to   yield  to  the   gentleman   from 

California.  ,^  .v. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  knocked  me  out  of  the  box 
just  before  he  recognized  me.  because  I 
cannot  make  an  authoritative  statement 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  can  merely  state  to  him 
in  all  honesty  that  we  have  had  some- 
thing like  16  to  18  days  of  hearings 
already,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
at  least  8  or  10  more  days  scheduled. 
What  the  gentleman  has  said  with  ref- 
erence to  the  list  which  he  submitted, 
which  I  imderstand  was  submitted  yes- 


terday. I  think  simply  raises  a  funda- 
mental point.  Does  the  minority  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  a  reasonable  number 
of  witnesses  to  be  heard  before  the  com- 
mittee? I  think  he  will  find  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum],  the 
author  of  the  bill,  who  is  here,  is  very 
sympatheUc  to  that  point  of  view.  Also 
I  am  very  sympathetic  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  is  present,  is  sym- 
pathetic. I  assure  you  that  we  will  make 
every  effort  to  try  to  see  that  a  reason- 
able number  of  days  is  given  for  the 
minority  to  present  the  witnesses  that 
they  want  to  present.  I  can  only  say,  of 
course,  that  I  speak  for  myself. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  kind  of  reassurance  is  hardly  sub- 
stantial. A  reasonable  number  of  days, 
if  we  should  work  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.. 
with  18  witnesses,  would  still  be  more 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  include  in 
the  remaining  days  in  April.  If  this  does 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  be  obliged  to 
remove  witnesses  who  have  been  granted 
permission  to  testify,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are   shortchanging    ourselves    in    other 

As  I  say,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia pointed  out,  I  submitted  no  spe- 
cific list  until  yesterday,  but  about  10 
days  ago  I  did  address  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  saying  that  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals requested  permission  to  testify 
and  would  it  be  possible.  I  got  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  any  kind  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  that  request.  So  I  am  not  sure 
whether  submitting  a  detailed  list  of  the 
individuals  I  would  like  to  have  testify 
would  be  to  any  more  avail.  This  is  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  as  the  gentleman 
recognizes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    Yes.   I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  seems  to  me  we  have  an- 
other day  tomorrow.  If  the  gentleman 
will  be  willing  not  to  object  and  If  the 
gentlemen  on  that  side  would  also  be 
willing  not  to  object,  we  could  at  least 
accommodate  the  distinguished  leaders 
waiting  today  and  give  us  a  chance  on 
our  side  to  see  if  we  can  help  the  gentle- 
man work  out  a  proper  arrangement  to 
take  care  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  say 
that  I  am  very  reluctant  to  object  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request  because  I 
recognize  It  Is  a  courtesy  to  the  mayors 
we  have  asked  to  testify  and  would  pro- 
vide time  for  them  to  do  so.  However. 
I  might  say  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know 
what  may  be  the  schedule  of  the  com- 
mittee both  as  to  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses if  we  are  given  no  information 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  schedule 
except  the  day  before  the  witnesses  ap- 
pear. I  would  suggest  that  we  have  as 
much  right  to  know  what  the  plans  are 
of  the  committee  and  how  many  wit- 
nesses the  minority  would  like  to  have 
called  as  the  majority.  For  that  reason 
I  am  reluctant  to  yield  and  go  along 
with  this  unanimous-consent  request. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.   I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.    Thank  you.  sir. 
I  wish  to  endorse  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  said  In  response  to 
the  Inquiry  made  on  the  reservation  of 
objection  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.     If  he  and  his  col- 
leagues on  that  side  of  the  aisle  could 
see  fit  today  to  withdraw  any  objection 
to  the  meeting  this  afternoon  so  that  we 
may  hear  the  distinguished  mayors  of 
the  cities  of  Chicago.  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
and  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  who  have  come  to 
this  city  of  Washington  at  public  ex- 
pense to   be  heard  on  this  important 
matter,  then  I  would  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  I  am  certain  other 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee, 
in  trying  to  work  out  a  schedule  that  will 
accommodate  the  wishes  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New   Jersey    [Mr.  Preling- 
hxjysen]  and  his  colleagues. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what 
number  of  days  or  when  we  would  have 
to  close;  but  certainly  the  gentleman 
ought  to  believe  that  we  will  try  to  be 
reasonable  about  it  as  he  has  always 
tried  to  be,  himself. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
that  statement.  It  is  typical  of  his  fair 
approach  to  these  problems  that  he 
would  make  a  statement  of  that  kind. 
The  unfortunate  part  of  It  Is  that  only 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  the 
authority  to  determine  how  long  the 
committee  is  going  to  hold  hearings  and 
who  Is  going  to  testify;  and  the  only 
assurance  I  have  had  from  him  is  that 
there  is  a  deadline  of  May  1  on  these 
hearings. 

I  think  also  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
four  mayors  to  be  heard  and  the  hour 
is  now  2:35,  is  an  indication  of  poor  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  those  who  set  up  the 
schedule.  I  am  reluctant,  as  I  say.  to 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object:  Do  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  the  request  Is  for  hearings 
just  for  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^  ^^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  that  Is  cor- 
rect; for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     For  the  remainder 
of  the  day? 
Mr.  ALBERT.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection  I  want  to 
say  that  this  measure  presently  before 
the  committee  la  one  of  far-reaching 
consequences.  We  have  been  subjected 
to  a  few  of  these  great  big  rushes  around 
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here  rushes  to  get  something  done.  I 
should  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
we  may  possibly  get  our  business  done 
and  be  able  to  adjourn  in  time  to  go  to 
the  Repubhcan  National  Convention  in 
San  Francisco  on  July  13.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  be  a  little  pessimistic  about  that. 
In  r.ny  event  I  want  to  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  the  same  time  when 
these  matters  are  before  committees, 
matters  that  are  complex  and  certainly 
far  reaching  in  their  implications,  there 
ought  to  be  plenty  of  time  to  consider 
them. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
correct  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  dead- 
line that  has  been  set  for  May  1,  I] 
should  certainly  think,  Mr.  Speaker.] 
that  such  a  deadline  is  completely  un- 
r^&listic. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentlman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques-^ 
tion  of  a  deadline  is  one  thing,  and  the( 
gentleman  recognizes  that,  I  am  sure; 
but  the  matter  of  establishing  a  prece- 
dent, at  the  end  of  a  legislative  day,  par- 
ticularly when  we  do  have  witnesses  who 
have  come  a  long  way,  witnesses  who  an 
very  busy,  would  be  another  thing  en 
tirely.  I  think  the  minority  leade 
would  agree  with  that. 

The  question  of  what  we  should  d 

today  should  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

think  it  would  be  bad  for  the  House 

establish  a  precedent  of  objecting  to 

committee  sitting  on  an  important  mat-j 

ter  such  as  this,  after  the  legislativd 

program  is  over.  j 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Well,  may  I  say  t<^ 

the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  going  t(l 

object  imder  my  reservation.    Someona 

over  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  said 

that  these  gentlemen  came  to  the  hear4 

Ing    at    public    expense.      I    have   seer^ 

many  occasions  where  in  my  time  citi-j 

zens  of  this  country  came  at  their  owi| 

expense  and  were  not  able  to  appear  be^ 

fore  a  committee  because  time  was  not 

allowed    for    that    purpose.    Now,    of 

course,  if  we  are  spending  the  public's 

money.  I  suppose  that  is  a  particular 

reason  to  be  sure  to  get  them  heard.    % 

think  it  will  be  all  right,  but  at  the  sam^ 

time  I  just  hope  that  this  will  not  serv^ 

as  any  sort  of  a  precedent  for  what  ma* 

happen  hereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  U\ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  furthet- 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  under  my 
reservation  I  should  like  to  propound  a^i 
inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jerj- 
sey  [Mr.  PrklinghuysenI.  I 

We  all  know  that  the  very  essence  of 
democracy  and  fairplay  Is  the  right  ok 
the  opposition  to  be  heard. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentled 
man  from  New  Jersey  as  to  how  many 
opponents  have  been  heard  In  the  Coml- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  who  opi- 
pose  the  so-called  poverty  bill  presently 
under  consideration? 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  I  do  not  like  to  think  in  terms  of 
opposition  or  being  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  what  we  need  to  do 
is  to  explore  the  significance  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question, 
however,  we  have  had  two  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  in  outright  opposition  to 
this  particular  bill.  I  am  not  sure  wheth- 
er all  those  who  have  requested  of  me 
that  they  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
testify  are  going  to  testify  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  That  is  not  my  point.  My 
suggestion  Is  that  we  need  sufficient  wit- 
nesses to  bring  more  perspective  to  the 
nature  of  the  problems  to  which  this  bill 
is  addressed  and  to  their  proper  remedy. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  the  gentleman's  answer  to  my  In- 
quiry that  there  have  been  only  two 
witnesses  up  to  this  point  who  have  testi- 
fied other  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
completely  endorsing  the  administration 
bUl? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  A  brief  recitation  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
the  committee  since  the  hearings  start- 
ed would  show  that  every  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, with  several  under-Cabinet-level 
members,  of  the  executive  department 
have  been  heard  by  the  conmiittee  on 
the  bill. 

In  addition  thereto  we  have  heard  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  long 
session  yesterday,  running  until  about 
8  o'clock  last  night,  having  begim  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

We  have  heard  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  whose  president  from  the  State 
of  Georgia  came  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

We  have  heard  in  addition  to  that 
about  six  or  eight  representatives  of  the 
various  organizations,  some  parts  of 
the  bill  which  these  organizations  op- 
pose and  some  which  they  support. 

We  have  heard  Governor  Hughes  of 
New  Jersey. 

We  have  heard  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

We  are  to  hear,  beginning  tomorrow, 
from  other  Governors,  including  Gov. 
Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina,  and 
other  distinguished  leaders  from  over 
the  country. 

In  my  opinion  It  seems  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  diligent  in  seeking  a 
pretty  outstanding  array  of  witnesses 
to  come  and  testify  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lanortim], 
there  are  no  implications  In  any  of  my 
remarks  that  the  hearings  have  been 
anything  other  than  objective.  I  was 
merely  desirous  of  being  assured  that 
If  people  had  differing  views  from  the 
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administration  view,   they  would 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  for  one  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  In  addition  to  those 
people  mentioned  I  may  say  that  also 
Mr.  Philip  Randolph,  head  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Traiiunen  has  been 
heard.  Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  has  been  heard.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  has  been  heard. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  had  no  In- 
tention whatsoever  of  entering  into  this 
colloquy,  except  that  two  statements 
have  been  made  which  I  think  are  highly 
important  to  the  entire  House. 

Is  there  an  arbitrary  deadline  for  the 
completion  of  the  legislation  by  this  com- 
mittee as  of  May  1?  Can  the  majority 
leader  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  majority  leader 
cannot  speak  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  There  is  not  and 
there  never  has  been,  other  than  a  desire 
to  complete  our  work  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Insofar  as  this  Member  is  con- 
cerned there  has  been  no  deadline  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  indicated  to 
me  only  this  morning  that  in  his  view — 
and  I  will  assume  his  view  would  carry 
considerable  weight — the  deadline  Is 
May  1.  Whether  we  call  that  arbitrary 
or  not,  and  I  feel  It  is  very  arbitrary,  it 
has  been  put  out  and  in  the  process  of 
getting  through  with  a  schedule  I  believe 
we  should  give  sill  witnesses  a  chance  to 
give  testimony.  I  will  say  a  deadline  has 
been  determined  in  the  chairman's  mind 
at  least. 

Mr.  BROMWELL,  I  might  suggest 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  me  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request;  but  fxirther 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  ask  this  question : 

If  I  understand  the  majority  leader  it 
is  his  suggestion  that  this  should  be 
recorded  as  a  precedent  in  favor  of  this 
sort  of  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  all  the  time  I  have  been 
here  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard 
anyone  objecting  to  a  committee  meeting 
after  special  orders  have  commenced  in 
the  House,  and  the  legislative  business 
has  been  disposed  of.  Of  coiu-se,  vmder 
the  rules  of  the  House  any  Member  may 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  request 
whenever  he  desires  to  do  so.  There  is 
no  question  involved  here  as  to  that.  If 
we  started  the  practice  of  objecting  at 
this  hour  of  the  day  imder  circtmtistances 
confronting  us  today  It  might  create  a 
precedent  that  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  objection  here,  and  I  suppose  there 
will  be  none.  If  the  majority  leader 
moved  to  adjourn  the  House  and  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  saw  fit  to  call  a  meeting 
of  that  committee  at  any  time  this  eve- 
nmg  or  tonight,  until  tomorrow,  he 
could  call  it.  It  would  not  make  any 
difference  what  we  did  here  today;  is 
that  correct?  ^      ,^     „ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  answer  is  "Yes, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  special  orders, 
some  of  which  have  been  put  over  from 
yesterday,  and  the  majority  leader  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  cut  off  Members  to- 
day from  speaking  under  special  orders 
that  were  requested  several  days  ago. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  any  objection  to  this. 
I  think  we  should  accommodate  the 
mayors  today.  But  I  would  like  to  raise 
a  point.  I  sat  here  last  night  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  and  listened  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  It  was  extremely 
important  testimony  that  was  offered 
throughout  the  day.  Our  problem  was 
that  there  was  imposed  upon  Republi- 
can members  5  minutes  and  Democratic 
members  went  on  for  26  minutes  with 
no  imposition  of  time.  I  objected,  and 
was  granted  ample  time  to  question  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  that  in  the  future  whoever  pre- 
sides over  these  meetings  should  be  fair. 
It  Is  not  fair,  it  is  not  conducive  to 
bringing  out  the  true  facts  whether  we 
are  for  or  against  the  legislation  in- 
volved. ^.    ., 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  BLUE  CROSS- 
BLUE  SHIELD  COSTS  OF  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  683)  to 
investigate  increasing  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  costs  and  determine  If  Federal 
legislation  is  necessary  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans against  rising  medical  costs.  My 
resolution  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  House,  to  consist 
of  11  Members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Speaker.  The  committee  will  have  full 
power  of  subpena  and  investigation  and 
is  directed  to  report  its  recommendations 
to  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  staggering  Increases  In  medical 
and  hospital  costs,  which  Is  pricing  Blue 
Cross  and  other  health  protection  plans 
out  of  reach  of  the  persons  and  fam- 
ilies who  need  It  most.  The  question  of 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  is  a  nationwide 
problem.  State  Insurance  carriers  have 
been  faced,  or  will  soon  be  faced,  with 
requests  for  higher  rates  In  many  States. 


The  superintendent  of  Insurance  of 
New  York  has  all  but  admitted  that  he  is 
powerless  to  stem  the  tide  of  rising  pre- 
mium rates.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  New  York  City  plan  is 
seeking  to  adopt  a  form  of  experience 
rating.  This  new  twist  in  Blue  Cross  rat- 
ing involves  basing  the  rates  for  cover- 
age on  the  experience  of  each  group.  I 
fear  this  formula,  vdth  its  automatic 
provisions  for  rate  increases,  will  remove 
the  plans  from  effective  public  scrutiny. 
The  need  for  a  House  investigation  thus 
becomes  even  more  imperative  under  the 
circumstances.  The  State  legislature, 
which  has  been  urged  to  consider  the 
problem,  is  not  likely  to  give  it  any  at- 
tention at  the  forthcoming  special  ses- 
sion called  by  Governor  Rockefeller;  and 
even  if  it  did.  there  is  serious  doubt  tliat 
the  State  has  the  resources  to  be  of  much 
help  in  the  matter. 

The  New  York  Blue  Cross  plan  is  the 
largest  in  the  country,  with  tVi  million 
subscribers;  and  as  such  is  a  pattern- 
setter  for  the  other  70  Blue  Cross  plaiis 
in  the  country.  Many  other  Blue  Cross 
plans  have  adopted,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  adopting,  the  same  experience  rating 
mechanism  which  will  penalize  and  put 
the  highest  risk  groups  at  a  disadvantage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  this  morning, 
the  newspapers  reported  that  the  State 
banking  and  insurance  commissioner 
of  New  Jersey  had  approved  a  rate  in- 
crease for  the  New  Jersey  Blue  Cross  and 
which  time  he  said,  the  rates  "will  place 
costs  of  Blue  Cross  beyond  the  ability  to 
pay  of  a  very  large  niunber  of  persons 
with  low,  limited  incomes." 

The  special  House  committee  that  my 
resolution  seeks  to  activate  will  make  the 
first  comprehensive  national  study  of  this 
grave  problem.  I  feel  it  will  indicate 
more  importantly  than  ever  the  need  for 
home  and  hospital  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  system. 

I  believe  that  an  investigation  will  dis- 
close that  the  only  means  of  averting 
bankruptcy  of  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
and  similar  plans  throughout  the  Nation 
wUl  be  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  medi- 
care law.  Bankruptcy  of  these  plana 
must  result  in  chaos  with  the  attendant 
losses  and  hardship  to  their  subscribers. 
Letters  received  from  my  constituents 
makes  evident  the  alarm  with  which  an 
increase  in  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  rates 
is  viewed.  They  urge  a  limit  on  the  power 
of  these  plans  to  periodically  raise  their 
rates.  At  the  same  time  they  urge  the 
passage  of  legislation  providing  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  and  those  with  low 
income.   To  quote  one  letter : 

There  Is  hardly  a  more  Important  issue  for 
the  hundred  of  thouBands  of  us  who  wUl  have 
to  forgo  all  Blue  Cross  protection  if  the 
present  Increase  Is  permitted— In  many  in- 
stances, after  paying  ever-Increasing  pre- 
mltims  for  many  years. 
The  text  of  my  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  va- 
cancy occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner m  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 


The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  alarming  rate  of  increase 
In  the  cost  to  subscrtbers  for  medical  care 
benefits  under  so-called  health  benefits 
plans,  particularly  the  Increases  In  such 
costs  which  have  been,  or  are  proposed  to 
be,  put  into  effect  by  the  so-called  "Blue 
Cross — Blue  Shield"  plans  for  health  bene- 
fits, with  a  view  toward  determining — 

(1)  whether  such  increases  are.  In  effect, 
forcing  the  most  vulnerable  subscribers  of 
such  health  benefits  plans  (such  as  the  aged 
and  the  low  Income  groups  with  large  fami- 
lies)   to  pay  the  highest  premiums:   and 

(2)  whether  Federal  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  assuring  the 
availability  of  adequate  hospital  and  medical 
care  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  is  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
dociunents,  as  It  deems  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  conunlttee  nor  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is 
meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  obtained  from  the  House.  Subpoenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In 
session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Thi  Blxtk  Cross  Diuemma 
The  Blue  Cross  plan  which  serves  7,400,000 
subscribers  In  metropolitan  New  Tork  is  In 
grave  danger.  Last  year  It  paid  out  $17  mll- 
Uon  more  In  benefits  than  It  took  In.  Cur- 
rently it  Is  paying  out  »1.2e  for  every  $1  It 
receives.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  It  has 
completely  consumed  Its  free  surplus,  and  Is 
now,  with  the  permission  of  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  Henry  R.  Stern,  drawing  on  its 
statutory  reserves.  Unless  some  quick  rem- 
edy Is  found,  he  may  be  compelled,  under 
the  law,  to  take  it  over  within  the  next  few 
months.  He  Is  resuming  hearings  on  the 
whole  question  today. 

The  basic  reason  for  Its  difficulties  Is  some- 
thing over  which  neither  the  Blue  Cross  nor 
the  Instu-ance  department  has  control:  the 
tremendous  increase  In  hospital  costs.  The 
Federal  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  found  that  the  cost  per 
day  of  patient  care  In  general  hospitals  nearly 
quadrupled  between  1946  and  1962.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this:  new  buildings, 
better  equipment,  broader  services  and,  most 
important  of  all,  higher  wages  for  hospital 
workers. 

Faced  with  this  problem.  Blue  Cross  is  now 
endeavoring.  In  Its  current  application,  to 
change  the  basic  concept  under  which  It  has 
operated  since  Its  Initiation  here  In  1934. 
This  Is  the  community-rating  concept,  under 
which  good  risks  are  overcharged  to  com- 
pensate for  the  poor  risks.  It  Is  basically 
a  social  welfare  concept,  not  an  insurance 
one.  But  In  recent  years  more  and  more 
good  risks — young,  vigorous,  ambitions  men 
and  women — have  left  Blue  Cross  because 
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they  have  found  they  can  get  better  protec- 
tion from  commercial  health  Insurance  plans 
at  only  sllghUy  higher  costs.  THus  Blue 
Cross  now  has  a  disproportionate  numb«r  ol 
poor  risks. 

Now  Blue  Cross  Is  seeking  to  convert  to  a 
modified  experience  rating  system,  based  on 
insurance  principles,  under  which  various 
groups  cf  members  would  pay  different  dues, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  plan  with 
each  group.  Inevitably  this  will  mean  very 
large  perhaps  prohlblUve,  rate  Increases  for 
many  poorer  risks.  And  even  U  the  propowl 
is  approved,  the  forecast  Is  for  an  Increase 
of  about  35  percent,  on  the  average.  In  rates 
for  next  year,  and  another  11  percent  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Unless  the  Blue  Cross  plan  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  which  so  ardently  supporU 
It  can  find  some  way  of  halting  these 
mounting  costs,  the  whole  concept  of  volun- 
tary health  Insurance,  which  has  worked  so 
well  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
seems  Imperiled.  One  way  to  avoid  this 
constant  escalation  of  rates  would  be 
through  passage  of  Federal  legislation  for 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  aged. 
This  U  the  way  to  relieve  the  present  pro- 
gram of  the  undue  number  of  poor  risks, 
and  to  hold  the  good  risks  who  are  now 
being  overcharged. 
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Ammint  of  U.S.  aii  to  meniher  countries  of  tht  International  Dtvelopment  Assoaaiwn 


Country 


rr.  I  ix)T'XTiius» 


Austnvlla 

Au!itrla - 

Belfium 

Canwls 

Denmark 

Finland     

Kranri'   .   

(l<>rniany 

Italy   .   .     

JaiMUi     .- — 

Kuwait 

LuxonilHHint.- 

Npthorliuuls 

Norway 

South  .Vfrica 

.'*wo«lrn — 

InlftMl  Kinirloni 

IniUMl  Siato!« 

Total,  pt.  I  roun- 
irles. - 


.\  mount  of 

twTipo»e<l 

ponlribution 


I '  ..s .  a.'««lst  ance 
July  l.KH.'S, 

through 
Juno  30. 106S 


»I9,8(X\(W 
.S,  040.  (100 

Id.  soo.  two 
4i.roo.otn) 

7.  ."itlO.  llOl) 
2.2ftH.OOO  1 
«l,8r2.0ilO 

ri.rtotvnoo 

3»).  (100. 00t» 
4I.2.V»,(100 

"         T.SO.  (HXl 

|«,  ^X\  000 

6,600,000 

3.  WOO.  0(X1 

KVOOO.OOO 

tM.  000. 000 

312,  (KKl.  (100 


$i.2n8,(Wt.ooo 

|.fl88,(lrtVt^lO 


rsaooaooo 


PT.  II  coi'NTants 


AfRhanistan 

Algrrin 

ArRi-iUina 

Moll  via  .   

Hnull -. 

Burma 

Burunill.. 

Ontnil  African 

Kt'imlilic 

Coylon 

Chad 

ChlW 

China 

Colomhla 

Conno  ( Bra/.TAvllle)   .. 
ConRo  (1A)v»1<Iv1Hp).. 

Costa  Ria»  

Cyprus 

Danompy     

Dominican  Repablle 

Kruatlor 

El  Salvador 

F.thlopta 

Oabon   

Ghana  

Orpece  

Guatemala     

rialtl         

Honduras 


»2.S.  (KXl,  (100 
9.44.V(Ki0.n00 

,v  001. 000.  lino 

«.  IKW.  000,  (KXl 
3.S24.O0O.UIM 

(»> 

2.  4?2.  (UK).  000 

i.ir4.(ioo.(»)o 

loe.onawo 
K,7u.ooaooo 


4as66.ooaooo 


33T.  000,  (TOO 

«S.  two.  000 

773.  (WO.  OOll 

334.000.00(1 

2.1 '23.  (100.  (WO 

KWOOO.OOt 

6.000.0011 

i.ooo.oa 

88.000.  (UK 

2.000.00( 

840. 000.  (M 

4.  .V24. 000.001 

M'.OtXl.OOt 

•2.nnn,flo( 
242.ano.oot 

KVS,  000.  OOt 

21.000.00( 

7, 000.  (« 

100. 000.  IW 

IS4.  noo,  (K« 

«.  000. 00 
2l2.«10,(10 

2.  (ion,  (10 1 
l,^9,ooo,on» 

3,.M(i.()00,(«ll 
17S.000.(K1> 

106.  noo  (HI  1 
fii.ono.otii 


'  Military  a.'vsbtance  credit  sales  program  partlclpan: 

•  Amount  clawlfled. 

•  Included  in  total  (or  Beljrtum. 

•  Total  amount  of  annual  suKscrlption  was  unpaiil* 
>  Of  which  the  portion  payable  In  local  currency.  $9{l 

lOM. 


JEHSET  Raises  Blue  Ckoss 

Trenton,  N.J..  April  14 —State  Banking 
and  Insurance  Commissioner  Charles  R. 
Howell  today  approved  a  rate  Increase  for 
the  New  Jersey  Blue  Cross  and  said  the  rates 
•will  place  costs  of  Blue  Cross  beyond  the 
ability  to  pay  of  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  with  low,  limited  Incomes." 

He  said  the  only  answer  for  those  people 
appeared  to  be  some  form  of  medical  care 
subsidized  by  the  Government. 

Howell  approved  an  185-percent  rate  In- 
crease. Blue  Cross,  which  provides  hospi- 
talization Insurance  for  2.6  million  New 
Jerseyltes,  had  asked  Howell  for  a  32  6-per- 
cent rate  Increase. 

Noting  that  he  cut  the  Blue  Cross  re- 
quest almost  In  half.  Howell  said.  "Any  fur- 
ther cut  would  almost  certAlnly  Jeopardize 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  plan"  He 
said  the  new  rates  would  become  effective 
August  1  If  accepted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Blue  Cross. 


INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr    PASSMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  was  debating  the  request  for 
a  new  authorization  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  I  promised  to  put  Into  the 
Rkcord  a  table  showing  the  amount  of 
aid  the  United  States  has  given,  on  a 
bilateral  basis,  to  the  16  part  I  member 
countries  of  IDA  that  are  also  proposing 
now  to  contribute  additional  funds  to  the 
Association,  along  with  a  list  showing 
the  amount  of  aid  our  Nation  has  given 
on  a  bilateral  basis  to  all  of  the  part  II 
members  of  IDA  who  will  also  be  the 
i-ecipients  of  the  additional  $750  million 
In  funds  from  the  Association  if  this 
new  bill  is  approved  by  the  House. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  these 
Interesting  and  Informative  tables,  which 
I  have  prepared  specifically  for  this 
purpose,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


( 'otmtry 

o^ntrllMition 

to  IDA  in 

1963 


|3.S)*4,M0 
S»?0, -200 

"   7.-2S2.275 

I,t»C4.'S0 

737.  27,'S 

10,  i»4.  aw 
10.  liM.  .yw 

3.  49f:  !*W 

«l,4««.075 

m«.800 

"".v-mMO 

1.2»3.fllW 

l.iK2.325 

l.»42.X» 

2\  '244. 4M 

61.6M,S25 


'.S  assist- 
ance in 
fiscal  year 
11>fi3 


(') 
J31.4O0.0OO 

28, 100,  (XW 

"24.006.000 

(A 

so.«iaooo 

.soo.  (KW 

.vn  :w  (wn 

172.90a000 

"""(») 

16.400.000 

3S.7liaOOO 


n.aoaooo 


Country 


PT.  II  coowTEixs — con 


'oast. 


Amount  of 

proposed 

contilbution 


142,973,600  ,      654,500.000 


194.425 
775, 775  I 

5. 624,  775  I 
3M.050 

3.624.775  I 
SMM.SSO  I 
146.300  j 

96.250 

583.275  ' 

«  96. 2S0 

679. 525 

S.825.0S0 

679.  ,■525 

96.?.'i0 

.V>1,  S."* 

Sv.-iOO 

146.300 

196,250 

77.000 

125. 125 

57.750 

96.250 

«96.'2.V1 

4.S4.300 

4,V1. 1(W 

77.000 

146.300 

57. 750 


19,300,000 

79.aoa.ooo 

156.500.000 
fl9.900.00n 

172,3(tt.000  I 
15,200,000 

1,500,000 

700.000  I 

S,  400. 000 

1.100.000 

99.-200.000 

21 2. 600. 000 

134,900.000 

700.000 

79.  <W0, 000 

15.500,000 

4.10a  000 

1,000,000  I 

51.700.000 

39,200.000 

21100.000 

24.300.000 

1.300.000 

3.00a  000 

128.  SOO.  000 

15.400.000 

6.300.000 

11400.000 


Iceland 

India.. 

Iran... 

lra<).— 

Ireland 

Israel 

l\-ory  C 

.livdan    

Korea 

l,»<x< - 

liebanon     

Liberia - 

I.ih\-a 

Maiaitasy  Republic 

Malaya - 

Mall 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Morocco - 

Xepal. 

Nicaratrua 

NlTpr 

Niprla 

Pakistan 

Panama. ] 

Psn^niay I 

Peru   

Philippines 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia 

Seno<ral 

Sierrr  Leone 

Somalia 

Spain.    

Sudan 

Syrian  .Vrab  Repabbc— 

Tanganyika 

Thailand 

Toeo - — 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

l>anda 

1  rnitedArabRepubHc.-- 

,  Upper  Volta 

Viernam 

Vuftoslavia 

Total,  pt .  n 
rountries 


V.8.  a-tslstance 
July  1. 1945, 

through 
June  30,  \9(i 


$72, 

4.7IS. 

1.422. 

Sd. 

IW. 

962. 
1.3. 

414. 
5.674 

.3-2S 

179. 

206, 

3. 

25, 

11. 

2, 

817, 

'427. 

53, 

79. 

5. 

81, 

'2,227. 

no. 

7a 

.via 

1.&51. 

1. 

'46, 
14, 

I, 

38, 

1,742. 

76. 

96. 

3a 

869, 

7. 

'364, 

1164, 

IZ 

807. 

4. 

T  1,896, 

2,51a 


Country 

contrilujtlon 

to  WA  in 

1963 


000,000 
000,000 
000.  (100 
000.  (100 
000.  (X10 
000,  (XXI 
0(X1,(XX1 
(XXI.  (XIO 
0(X1.0(X1 
000,  (XKl 
iXXl.  000 
(XXI,  (XX) 
000.  (XXI 
00a  000 
(XX).  000 
000.  OlX) 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
000,000 
00a  (X)0 
00a  000 
000.  (XX) 
00a  000 
000.000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
00a  000 
000.000 
00a  000 


»19. 250 
7, 787, 375 

873,  av) 

146,300 
.V<3, 275 
323. 400 
194. 425 

57. 7.10 
242.  .ViO 
» 96. 2.50 

86. 625 
l4('s3(N) 
194.  .124 
194. 43S 
485.100 
•  167. 475 

96,380 

1.682, 4,10 

679,525 

9a  250 

.17.  7.10 

9a  250 

64a  800 

1,942,325 

3,850 

57,750 
340,725 
970.200 

14a  aoo 

712.290 
323,400 
14a  900 
14a  300 
1,942,325 
194.425 
182,879 
323,400 
583,275 
14a  300 
20a  675 
,11a  500 
323,400 
977,900 
9a  250 
29afi75 
777,700 


1, 


r.8.aa«i!it- 

aiio<  In 

H'cal  year 

19(18 


$1,400,000 

821,000,000 

115,900,000 

1,000.000 

"78,966.666 

7,900,000 

63,6(X).000 

403.  700,  (XX) 

1 ;«. 800, 000 

3(X),  (XX) 

ftO.HOO.OOO 

12,  .100,  (XXI 

1,000,000 

3,300,000 

1600.000 

20a  000 

90,900,000 

'75,00a  000 

.1  OIK).  000 

9.  (XX),  000 

i,4oaooo 
3aeoaooo 

'372,50a000 

la  000, 000 
la  300, 000 

31. 00a  000 
117.700,000 

(') 
(•) 
s,3oaooo 

3,900,000 

aaoaooo 

61.000,000 
11,000,000 
400,000 
12,500,000 
94,200,000 

i.3oaooo 

'71,90a000 

317, 200.  000 

7,000.000 

188,  700, 000 

1,000.000 

'  208, 100, 000 

118.  soa  000 


Grand    total,    all 
countries 


rsaooaooo 


47. 881. 00a  000 


88. 747,  OOa  000 


4a  519. 549 


•  189. 493. 149 


1 8ia  20a  000 


5, 47a  70a  000 


of  Mar.  31,  1964. 
,000.  «-as  unpaid  as  of  Mar.  31. 


•  Of  which  the  portion  payable  In  goW  or  freely  convertible  currency,  $10^75,  was 
unpaid  as  of  Mar  31,  1964. 

'  .Amount  o(  military  assistance  is  classified. 

•  Less  than  iSC.OOO.  .       ,  ,, 

•  Of  which  l»  percent  te  payable  In  the  currency  of  the  country  concerned  and  1* 
percent  Is  payable  in  gold  or  freely  convertible  currency 
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THE  SCHOOL  PRAYER  DECISION 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  addi-ess  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  u-as  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Judiciary     Committee     has     scheduled 
hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution  693, 
a    proposed   constitutional    amendment 
designed  to  guarantee  the  privilege  of 
offering  prayers  to  the  Almighty  in  pub- 
lic schools.    The  hearings  begin  April  22 
and  are  more  than  likely  to  continue  2  or 
3  weeks.    During  this  period  many  Inter- 
ested organizations  Including  churches 
and    other    religious    institutions    will 
present  opinions  and  many  private  citi- 
zens will  present  their  views  or  submit 
them  in  writing.     I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  American  people,  directly  to  the  com- 
mittee or  indirectls'  through  their  Con- 
gressmen, will  make  their  voices  heard. 
This  legislation  was  made  necessary 
by  the  notorious  school  pmyer  decision 
of    the    Supreme    Court    handed    down 
June   25,   1962.     The  Court  ruled  that 
prayer  in  public  classrooms  is  unconsti- 
tutional.    The  background  of  the  case 
and  the  decision  are  as  follo^*-s: 

A  school  in  New  York  had  a  simple 
prayer  which  said  little  more  than  "God 
bless  my  parents,  my  teacher,  and  my 
country."  To  be  precise,  the  text  of  the 
prayer  was : 

Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence on  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teacher,  and  our 
country. 

No  child  was  required  to  recite  this 
prayer.  No  child  even  had  to  stay  in 
the  room  during  the  ceremony  if  he  did 
not  choose  to. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
use  of  this  simple,  nondenominational 
prayer  on  a  permissive  basis  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  The  Court- 
was  \^Tong. 

If  the  Court  was  right  one  of  the  first 
things  it  should  have  done  was  to  abolish 
its  ovim  prayers.  If  the  Court  was  right 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  might 
have  to  be  rewritten  to  strike  out  refer- 
ences to  the  Supreme  Being.  If  the 
Court  was  right  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  and  the  mint  might 
have  to  reissue  all  coin  and  currency 
sans  "In  God  We  Trust."  Maybe  *Tn 
the  Supreme  Court  We  Trust"  would  be 
an  appropriate  substitute. 

If  the  Court  was  right  we  shall  have  to 
rei-ise  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag,  and  remove  the  words  "imder 
God."  The  pledge  was  revised  just  a 
few  years  back  to  include  these  words. 

.\nd.  of  course,  the  Court's  ruling 
raises  a  question  about  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  Senate  which  provide  that 
each  session  shall  open  with  a  prayer. 
Perhaps  we  stand  here  today  in  contempt 
of  the  Supreme  Court.    I  am  sure  some 

of  us  do. 

None  of  these  analogies  are  far- 
fetched. In  fact,  the  Associated  Press 
on  April  7  reported  that  the  same  lady 
who  instituted  one  of  the  school  prayer 
cases    has    petiticaied    the    Baltimore 


School  Board  to  strike  the  words  "under 
God"  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  If 
the  Board  does  not  act  favorably  on  her 
petition  she  says  that  she  will  take  legil 
action.  If  her  case  goes  as  far  as  the 
Supreme  Court  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  outcome. 

Conceivably  this  lady  or  others  sim- 
ilarly disposed  could  effectively  attack 
all  of  the  references  to  God  that  I  have 
mentioned  and  thereby  succeed  in  re- 
moving such  from  any  governmental 
function.  I  would  say  that  this  very 
probably  will  happen  unless  appropriate 
legislative  action  Is  taken. 

We  could  go  on  citing  examples  to 
Illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  school  prayer 
case,  but  this  is  hardly  necessary. 
There  has  been  general  and  wndespread 
disobedience  and  therefore  effective 
nullification  of  this  particular  decisicm. 
But  the  situation  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  here.  There  should  be  a  legal 
nullification  and  the  process  of  obtaining 
such  can  be  set  in  motion  through  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  693. 

If  the  American  people  make  their 
voices  heard  I  am  confident  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  reported  and  approved  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  it  authorizes  will  be 
ratified  by  the  States. 


LET  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  BLANK 
OUR  COINS 


Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remsu-ks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
proposed  that  the  current  coin  shortage 
in  this  country  might  be  alleviated  with 
substantial  saving  to  the  Government  if 
private  industry  were  permitted  to  man- 
ufacture the  strip  and  blank  our  coins. 
This  certainly  could  be  done  in  the  case 
of  pennies  and  nickels  and  should  be 
done  for  the  convenience  of  our  coin 

users.  ^  ^ 

In  this  connection,  I  appMid  to  my 
remark  an  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Time.s  of  April  1.  1964.  in  which  that 
estimable  newsps«>er  points  out  that  it 
does  seem  silly  to  wait  until  the  coin 
shortage  becomes  intolerable  before  we 
do  anything  about  It. 

With  the  approval  of  increased  appro- 
priations for  overtime  to  permit  in- 
creased minting,  I  suggest  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  turn  to  private  in- 
dustry, which  is  experienced  in  this  field, 
for  the  manufacture  of  strip  and  the 
blanking  of  the  additional  coins  that 
could  do  a  great  deal  to  increase  the 
supply  of  this  necessary  medium  of 
exchange. 

MoNacAN  SrocESTiON  ON  Com  Shoktace 
Government  officUU  are  so  worried  about 
the  coin  Bhartage  that  they  caU  it  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  Nation '■  history. 

Local  bankers  agree  that  the  lituatlon  la 
bad  in  the  Hartford  area.  Wh»t  makes  the 
ouUoc*  particularly  dismal  la  that  there 
aeems  to  be  no  hope  for  any  qtiick  r«nedy. 


Even  with  stepped -up  production  in  re- 
cent years,  the  supply  of  coins  has  steadily 
lost  ground  to  the  rising  demand. 

One  local  banker  traced  the  beginning  to 
the  shortage  back  several  years  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Now  only 
two  mints.  Philadelphia  and  Denver,  are 
turning  out  coins. 

Government  officials  are  said  to  be  uncer- 
tain why  the  coin  shortage  has  skyrocketed 
in  the  past  3  years. 

Certainly  a  contributing  factor  is  the 
vending  machine,  though  the  vending  ma- 
chine companies  deny  they  are  solely  re- 
sponsible. 

Other  drains  on  the  coin  supply  are  park- 
ing meters  and  collectors.  Coin  coUecUng. 
some  of  it  for  speculation,  has  zoomed  In 
recent  3rears  until  now.  It  is  estimated,  be- 
tween 8  and  10  million  persons  are  keeping 
an  enormous  number  of  coins  out  of  cir- 
culation. 

Building  another  mint  would  help  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage  but  Government  officials 
sav  that  would  take  3  years. 

Representative  John  S.  Monacan.  of  Wa- 
terbury.  has  a  good  idea.  If  the  mint*  can't 
keep  up  with  the  demand,  he  says,  why  not 
let  Connecticut's  brass  Industry  take  over 
some  of  the  Job  of  producing  coins?  The 
plants  and  their  workmen  are  accustomed 
to  handling  strip  metal,  like  that  from 
which  coins  are  punched,  and  the  work 
would  create  Jobs  and  business  for  Con- 
necticut. 

It  does  seem  sUly  just  to  wait  until  the 
coin  shortage  becomes  intolerable  before 
we  do  anything  about  It.  It's  estimated 
that  within  2  years.  It  will  be  so  bad  that 
business  will   be  suflfering   severely. 

If  It  would  take  legislation  to  put  the 
western  Connecticut  factories  to  work  on 
the  minting  of  coins,  let's  have  some.  This 
seems  like  a  cheap  and  reasonable  way  out 
of  a  tight  corner  that  never  should  have 
been  created  if  Treasury  and  mint  officials 
had   been  properly  anticipating   demand. 


THE  JOHNSONS'  RADIO-TV 

INTERESTS 

Mr.    DEVINE.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend    my 

remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

material.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  De- 
cember of  last  year,  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ruled  on  a 
dispute  between  TV  cable  companies  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  the  press  has  given  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  television  facili- 
ties available  in  that  community. 

The  facts  which  have  been  revealed 
raise  significant  questions  of  policy  in  the 
field  of  Government  regulated  communi- 
cations. 

In  Austin  a  single  television  station  has 
served  the  area  since  1952.  Austin  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  United  States  with  a 
single  television  station.  The  station  in 
question  is  owned  by  the  family  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Last  fall  two  cable  companies  began 
to  transmit  to  Austin  programs  carried 
on  the  stations  of  San  Antonio.  One  of 
these.  Capital  Cable  Co..  enjoyed  a  sub- 
stantial competitive  advantage  over  Its 
rival.  TV  Cable. 

The  Capital  Cable  Co..  before  receiv- 
ing permission  of  the  Austin  City  Coun- 
cil to  install  its  cable  and  to  operate 
within  the  city  limits,  granted  to  the 
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LBJ  Co.— now  the  Texas  Broadcasting 
Corp  —a  3 -year  option  to  buy  50  percent 
of  its  stock  by  paying  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  installation  of  its  facilities.  This 
agreement  on  its  face  seems  to  be 
strangely  unbusinesslike,  for  the  LBJ 
Co.  paid  not  $1  for  the  option  and  has 
made  no  other  apparent  contribution  to 
the  Capital  Cable  Co. 

The  fact  which  disturbs  me,  however, 
about  the  Austin  situation  is  the  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  rule  against 
duopoly — ownership  by  the  same  party 
of  two  or  more  television  facilities  serv- 
ing the  same  area. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  pro- 
hibit duopoly  in  communities  which  have 
two  television  stations.  Section  73.636 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion rules  and  regulations  reads : 

No  license  for  a  television  broadcast  sta- 
tion shall  be  granted  to  any  party  (including 
all  parties  under  common  control)    If:    (1) 
Such  party  directly  or  Indirectly  owns,  op-| 
erates,  or  controls  another  television  broad 
cast  station  which  serves  substantially  th 
same  area 

If  Austin  had  two  television  stations 
this  rule  would  operate  to  prohibit  an 
individual  or  company  from  holding  an 
significant  interest  in  both.    There  is  n 
logical  difference  between  ownership  o 
two  television  stations  serving  the  sam 
community  and  ownership  of  a  televisio 
station  and  a  television  cable  compan 
serving  the  same  community.     For  th 
cable  company  is  a  second   source   oj 
programs  for  the  television  audience  o< 
any  community. 

I  recognize  that  the  law  relating  t 
television  cables  and  community  antenn 
systems  is  undeveloped.  It  is  high  tim 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Com 
munications  Commission  turned  the! 
attention  to  the  problems  posed  by  the 
systems.  In  order  to  encourage  the  de 
velopment,  I  feel  an  investigation  by  th 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com 
mittee  to  determine  the  facts  and  in 
effort  which  will  rectify  the  glaring  in 
consistency  in  the  duopoly  rule  exempli 
fied  in  the  Austin  situation,  is  certain! 
in  order 

A  letter  is  being  directed  to  the  chair 
man  of  that  committee  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Texas  Observejr 
are  most  significant: 

[Prom   the   Texas   Observer,    Feb.   21.    1964] 
Thi  Johnsons'  Radio-TV  Interests:  A  BasIc 

REvirw    iH    THE    Context    or    a    Current 

CONTROVESST 

Austin. — The  ownership  of  the  only  com  - 
merclal  TV  station  In  Austin  by  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  the  Johnsons'  two  daughters 
continues  to  be  the  political  basis  of  a 
rancorous  dispute  between  two  companlds 
that  are  competing  keenly  for  cable  "1^ 
customers  here.  ' 

One  of  the  two  cable  TV  companies.  Capi- 
tal Cable  Co.,  has  given  the  Johnsons'  radl^- 
TV  company  an  option  to  buy  50  percent 
Interest  In  Capital  Cable.  It  was  a  part  6f 
the  same  agreement  that  Capital  Cable 
"would  use"  the  Johnson  company's  TV 
tower.  Capital  Cable  Is  now  paying  $1,000 
a  month  for  the  use  of  the  tower  and  has 
agreed  to  go  on  paying  this  for   10  years 

The  other  cable  TV  company,  named 
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TV 
Cable   of   Austin,   alleges    that   the   Pedeial 


Communications  Commission  has  placed  a 
restraint  on  Its  operations  even  tiiough  thU 
restraint  does  not  apply  also  to  Capital  Cable. 
The  president  of  TV  Cable,  John  Campbell, 
stated  In  his  office  here.  "I  personally  do  not 
think  that  any  member  of  the  Commission 
was  told  what  to  do.  I  don't  believe  that 
any  of  them  had  to  be  told."  Asked  what 
he  would  conclude  If  his  company's  present 
petition  Is  denied  by  the  FCC.  Campbell 
replied,  "That  'something  Is  rotten  In  Wash- 
ington.' " 

Campbell  said  he  Is  a  Democrat.  Two 
Democratic  State  senators,  Tom  Crelghton 
of  Mineral  Wells  and  Charles  Herring  of 
Austin,  own  stock  In  Campbell's  company. 
The  Johnsons  have  no  control  over  his  com- 
pany, Campbell  said. 

The  political  complications  of  the  con- 
troversy become  multidimensional  when  an- 
other facet  of  the  ownership  situation  Is 
considered.  Capital  Cable  Is  a  subsidiary  of 
Midwest  Video  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  whose 
president  is  Hamilton  Moses,  a  senior  part- 
ner In  the  law  firm  of  Moses,  McClellan. 
Arnold,  Owen  &  McDermott.  "McCuxlan"  Is 
Senator  John  McClellan,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  Its  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Therefore,  a  company  whose  president  Is 
a  law  partner  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Democratic  Senators  In  the  country  has 
given  a  company  owned  by  the  President's 
family  the  right  to  buy  half  of  It,  and  both 
companies  are  engaged  In  providing  televi- 
sion programs  to  the  citizens  of  Austin  from 
the  same  TV  tower. 

Capital  Cable  does  not  fall  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  FCC  because  it  Is  not  using 
the  air,  but  Is  rather  feeding  programs  from 
the  tower  to  Austin  televiewers  by  cables. 
Its  competitor.  T7  Cable  of  Austin.  Is  using 
a  "microwave"  system  that  places  It  within 
the  FCC's  regulatory  powers. 

TV  Cable  agreed,  and  Capital  Cable  re- 
fxised  to  agree,  to  abide  by  an  FCC  require- 
ment that  pending  the  Issuance  of  some  reg- 
ulations, they  would  delay  for  30  days  the 
duplication  of  any  program  the  Johnson 
family's  TV  station  shows. 

TV  Cable  went  ahead  with  its  microwave 
plans,  while  Capital  Cable  decided  on  an 
all-cable  system  tied  on  to  the  TV  tower 
and  thereby  placed  itself  beyond  FCC  regula- 
tory authority.  TV  Cable  appealed,  last  fall, 
for  release  from  the  condition  on  grounds 
that  the  Johnsons'  station  was  not  requir- 
ing Capital  Cable  to  delay  any  programs,  so 
the  FCC  should  not  require  TV  Cable  to  do 
so,  either. 

"They  couldn't  ask  us  for  the  protection 
that  they  weren't  even  providing  for  them- 
selves," Campbell  says  of  the  Johnson  fam- 
ily's station,  KTBC-T7.  Last  December  9, 
the  Commission  voted  6  to  1  to  deny  the  peti- 
tion. In  an  appeal  filed  last  month  with 
the  FCC,  TV  Cable  summed  up  Its  case: 

"The  present  situation  In  Austin  boils 
down  to  two  competing  private  businessmen 
doing  business  slde-by-slde.  Both  sell  the 
Identical  commodity  for  the  same  price. 
The  only  difference  is  that  (TV  Cable]  can 
offer  only  'half  a  loaf'  while  Capital  sells  a 
'whole  loaf.'  This  difference  Is  the  result 
solely  of  the  restraint  placed  upon  the  con- 
duct of  [TV  Cable's]  business  by  this  Com- 
mission." 

To  the  contrary.  Capital  Cable  argued  in 
its  answering  brief,  delivered  to  the  FCC 
early  this  month:  TV  Cable  got  a  valuable 
competitive  advantage  that  was  "extremely 
costly  to  Capital  Cable"  by  going  ahead  and 
signing  up  customers  for  Its  microwave  sys- 
tem before  Capital  Cable  got  Its  cable  laid, 
and  now  TV  Cable  simply  wants  the  FCC  to 
release  It  from  Its  own  agreement  to  the 
very  condition  on  the  basis  of  which  It  got 
the  jump. 

Capital  Cable  also  contended  that  TV  Cable 
"made    the    most"    of    newspaper    publicity 


about  Capital  Cable's  connection  with  the 
Johnson  family's  station  to  gain  public  favor. 
The  facts  of  the  option  and  "the  Intereet  of 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  LBJ  Co."  were 
well  known  In  Austin  and  were  used  by  TV 
Cable  in  its  bidding  for  cuatomers.  Capital 
Cable  said. 

"In  Its  advertisements.  TV  Cable  pointedly 
mentioned  'no  options'  and  TV  Cable  re- 
ported to  the  Austin  City  Council  that  Ite 
Washington  counsel  charged  that  the  FCC 
was  'deviating  from  norm,'  and  that  the  TV 
Cable  application  was  being  held  up  on  'or- 
ders from  the  top,'  "  Capital  Cable  told  FCC. 
Campbell  says  that  Capital  Cable  has  ad- 
vertised "total  television."  without  any  de- 
lays in  programs,  and  that  TV  Cable's  obli- 
gation to  delay  six  or  eight  key  network  pro- 
grams a  week  has  been  a  big  obstacle  In 
signing  up  customers. 

"Capital  Cable  and  Its  partner  do  cxir- 
rently  enjoy  the  'horse  laugh'  on  petitioner." 
TV  Cable  admitted  In  Its  brief — "thanks,  in 
principal  part,  to  this  Commission's  failure 
to  correct  a  basic,  obvio\iB  Injustice." 

President  Johnson  gave  a  rare  public  ac- 
count of  his  family's  Interest  in  the  radio- 
TV  business  during  a  question  and  answer 
period  before  the  Klwanls  Club  In  Austin 
late  in  October  1959,  when  Johnson  was  still 
a  Senator. 

The  subject  came  up  In  a  bantering  way. 
"Senator,"  he  was  asked,  "might  you  have 
some  Influence  with  the  management  of  our 
local  TV  station?"  "I'd  like  to  think  I  do," 
he  replied.  "Then  could  you  do  something 
about  getting  Perry  Mason  on  the  program 
schedule?" 

According  to  a  newspaper  report  at  the 
time,  Johnson  went  on  to  say  that  actually 
he  does  not  have  a  lot  of  Influence  with  the 
management. 

"I  am  married  to  a  lady  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Texas  and  who  in- 
tended to  pursue  a  career  in  Journalism  until 
we  met,"  he  was  quoted.  "A  few  years  ago 
she  took  some  of  her  money  and  put  It  In  a 

radio  station."  

Austin  was  allocated  one  VHF  channel  in 
1948,  but  no  one  applied  for  It  untU  Mrs. 
Johnson  did  In  1952.  On  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  thus  becoming  the  proprietress  of 
the  only  commercial  TV  station  In  Austin, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Austin  Is 
one  of  118  cities  in  the  United  States  that 
have  only  one  TV  station." 

The  then  Senator  Johnson  said  that  he 
owned  no  stock  m  the  TV  firm.  "Mrs.  John- 
son has  given  some  stock  to  our  two  daugh- 
ters, and  I  might  have  some  Influence  with 
them,"  he  told  the  Klwanlans. 

FCC  flies  examined  by  the  Observer  in 
Washington  in  1959  included  an  instrument 
recording  gifts  of  stock  from  Mrs.  Johnson 
to  Lucy  Balnes  Johnson  and  Lynda  Bird 
Johnson,  the  Johnsons'  two  daughters,  with 
this  footnote  in  the  records  in  each  case: 
"The  donor  was  Joined  by  her  husband.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  in  making  this  gift." 

On  October  3.  1956.  in  an  amendment  to 
ownership  reports.  J.  C.  Kellam.  general  man- 
ager of  KTBC-TV,  wrote  to  the  FCC.  "In 
making  these  gifts.  Claudia  T.  Johnson  was 
Joined  by  her  husband,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  these  parties 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  split  gift  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code." 

FCC's  flies  on  KTBC-TV  also  Includes  a 
restrlctlon-of-stock  agreement  dated  January 
10.  1956.  between  Texas  Broadcasting  Corp. 
and  Claudia  T.  Johnson  "Joined  by  her  hus- 
band. L3mdon  B.  Johnson,  both  of  Blanco 
County,  Tex.  (herein  called  stockholder)." 
The  Instrument  was  signed  by  Claudia  T. 
Johnson  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  by 
Claudia  T.  Johnson  for  Texas  Broadcasting 
Corp 

As  Senator.  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  letters  to 
the  FCC  in  1952  and  1953  routinely  trans- 
mitting letters  from  constituents  concern- 
ing an  application  from  KW'i'X-TV  In  Waco. 


Tex.,  to  the  FCC.  He  asked  the  FCC  to  re- 
turn the  originals  of  his  constituents'  let- 
ters   for    his    files.      The    application    was 

granted.  

On  April  29.  1955.  KWTX-TV  filed  with 
the  FCC  an  antitrust  complaint  against  Mrs. 
Johnson's  company,  protesting  the  FCC's 
granting  the  company's  Austin  station, 
KTBC-TV,  an  Increase  In  power  and  range. 
Mrs.  Johnson's  company,  the  complaint  al- 
leged, "has  violated  and  Is  continuing  to 
violate  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act  •  •  •  and  depriving  the  public  of  a  free 
choice  of  television  programing  in  soiarces." 
The  complaint  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Austin  station  was  only  96  miles 
away  from  Waco  and  had  the  three  major 
networks.  In  reply.  Texas  Broadcasting  de- 
nied trying  to  monopolize  any  area  and 
questioned  the  alleged  overlap  In  the  serv- 
ices of  the  two  stations.  In  May  1955, 
KW'i'X-TV  dropped  the  complaint.  Subse- 
quently. Mrs.  Johnson's  company  acquired 
29  percent  of  KWTX-TV  through  a  stock 
transfer. 

Senator  Johnson  did  not  regard  his  fam- 
Uy's  interests  In  the  radio-TV  Industry  as  a 
source  of  conflict  of  Interest  for  him,  as  be- 
tween his  duties  on  the  one  hand  as  a  Sena- 
tor and  the  Democratic  majority  leader  and, 
on  the  other,  as  the  head  of  his  famUy. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  stock  is  her  separate  prop- 
erty under  Texas  laws;  he  owns  none  of  it. 
Since  she  acquired  her  stock,  the  Senator 
maintained,  he  had  never  voted  on  any  radio 
or  TV  controversy,  as,  for  example,  the  con- 
firmation of  an  FCC  Commissioner.  It  was 
his  position  that  he  had  never  received  any 
favors  from  U.S.  networks  or  advertisers. 

As  for  "the  Austin  monopoly."  business- 
men who  investigated  the  situation  discov- 
ered that  under  Federal  regulations,  a  second 
VHP  television  station  Is  not  physically  feas- 
ible for  Austin. 

Because  of  transmitters  already  sending  TV 
signals  from  cities  within  190  miles  of  Austin, 
only  one  additional  commercial  channel 
could  have  been  occupied  in  Avistin.  To  con- 
form to  the  FCC  code,  however,  it  would  have 
had  to  have  been  located  20  miles  west  of 
Austin  on  the  other  side  of  a  natural  fault- 
line.  Since  TV  signals  must  be  transmitted 
in  a  straight  line  and  a  relay  tower  would  be 
regarded  by  the  FCC  as  another  primary 
p>olnt  of  transmission,  a  second  station,  these 
businessmen  concluded.  Is  technically  un- 
feasible unless  an  exception  Is  made  for  A\as- 
tln. 

The  only  other  possibility,  they  said,  would 
be  a  low-power  local  station  that  would  not 
reach  more  than  60  or  70  miles  outside  of 
Austin. 

These  technical  considerations  are  not  gen- 
erally known  in  Austin,  and  the  Johnson 
family's  ownership  of  the  one  TV  station  here 
has  rankled  many  Austin  people,  especially 
those  Inclined  to  be  critical  of  Mr.  Johnson 
politically  anyway. 

The  holdings  of  the  Johnson  clan  in  ra- 
dio-TV Included,  as  of  a  recent  report,  in- 
terests in  stations  In  AviBtln,  Waco,  Bryan, 
and  Victoria.  Tex.,  and  Ardmore.  Okla.    The 
prides  of  the  stable  are  the  Austin  radio  and 
TV  stations  that  go  by  the  call  letters,  KTBC. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  principal  owner  of  the  Texas 
Broadcasting  Corp.  that  holds  these  Inter- 
ests, recently  put  all  of  her  stock  In  trust 
until   Johnson   Is  no   longer  in   public   life. 
The  trustees  are  A.  W.  Moursund  of  Johnson 
City  and  J.  W.  Bullion  of  Dallas,  who  are  also 
trustees  for  the  stock  in  the  company  that 
belongs    to    the    Johnsons'    two    daughters. 
Moursund,  a  close  friend  of  the  President's, 
is  a  lawyer,  insurance  man.  and  cattle  raiser. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  according  to  published  re- 
ports,   told    the   FCC    that    Moursund    and 
Bullion    wUl    have    complete    discretion    to 
managing   her   interests.     "The   sole   infor- 
mation   the    trustees    shaU    furnish    to    the 
grantor."   the  PCC   was   advised.   "shaU   be 
the   Information   which  the   grantor   is  re- 


quired to  show  on  her  tocome  tax  return. 
or  which  may  be  required  for  reports  to 
governmental  authorities  or  for  other  gov- 
ernmental purposes." 

Stockholdings  in  the  Johnson  famUy's 
firm  have  fluctuated  slightly,  but  not  signif- 
icantly. Mrs.  Johnson  owns  a  clear  majority 
of  the  shares;  the  Johnsons'  two  daughters 
own  about  one  sixth  of  the  firm  each;  J.  C. 
KeUam  owns  about  6  percent,  and  Walter 
Jenkins,  the  President's  aid  and  the  treas- 
urer and  a  director  of  the  company,  about  4 
percent.  The  President's  brother,  Sam  Hous- 
ton Johnson,  is  among  holders  of  one  share. 
As  of  an  election  of  officer  on  August  24. 
1961  reported  to  the  PCC  according  to  copies 
of  documents  filed  with  the  FCC  in  April 
1962,  this  was  the  list  of  officers  and  stock- 
holders: ^..^    ^ 

Claudia  T.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  a  director,  338  shares,  57.49  percent;  J. 
C  Kellam,  president  and  a  director,  35  shares, 
5  95  percent;  Paul  Bolton,  vice  president 
and  a  director  (and  the  news  chief  of  the  sta- 
tion) .  17  shares,  2.9  percent;  Walter  Jenkins, 
treasurer  and  a  director,  23  shares,  3.91  per- 

Donald  8.  Thomas,  secretary  and  a  director 
(and  the  President's  lawyer  on  personal  busi- 
ness matters) ,  one  share,  0.17  of  1  percent; 
O  P  Bobbitt,  vice  president  and  a  director, 
seven  shares.  1.19  percent;  A.  W.  Moursund 
in  director,  one  share;  Warren  Woodward, 
vice  president  and  a  director,  two  shares,  0.34 
of  1  percent;  A.  P.  Vlckland,  Jr.,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer,  one  share. 

Nlta  Louise  Kellam,  one  share;  Carolyn 
KeUam,  one;  Sam  Houston  Johnson,  one; 
the  former  Mary  Margaret  Wiley  (now  Mrs^ 
Jack  Valentl) ,  one;  Lynda  Bird  Johnson,  80 
shares;  13.6  percent;  Lucy  Batoes  Johnson, 
80  shares,  13.6  percent. 

On  May  16,  1952.  Kellam  advised  the  FCC. 
the  former  Miss  Wiley  sold  her  share  to  the 
company  for  $1,205.  This  left  593  shares  out- 
standing. ^  . 
According  to  an  attachment  to  a  document 
dated  April  25,  1962,  the  LBJ  Co..  as  It  was 
then  named,  had  the  following  properties: 

KTBC-AM-FM-TV  to  Austin;  29  percent 
(and  a  fraction)  of  KWTX  Broadcasting  Co.. 
licensee  of  KWTX-AM-FM,  Waco,  and  50  per- 
cent stockholder  in  the  Brazos  Broadcasting 
Co.  (the  licensee  of  KBTX-TV,  Bryan,  Tex.); 
a  75-percent  stockholder  in  Texoma  Broad- 
casters, Inc.  (the  licensee  of  KXII-TV  In  Ard- 
more, Okla) ;  and  a  78.9-percent  stockhold- 
er in  Victoria  Broadcasters,  Inc.  (the  Ucensee 
of  KMAL-Radlo,  Victoria,  Tex.). 

LBJ  Co  also  owned  Music  for  Business, 
which  held  the  Muzak  franchies  in  the 
Austin  area,  as  of  this  report. 

Employees  at  KTBC-TV  have  not  oeen 
unionized.  Kellam  said  to  1959  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  attempts  to  unionize  them 
during  the  pr«:eeding  dozen  years  or  so. 
Asked  in  1959  if  he  had  any  policy  on  the 
subject  of  union  labor,  Kellam  said  "No. 

"I  don't  think  any  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  organize  them."  Lyman  Jones.  pTibllc 
relations  director  for  the  Texas  APL-<;iO. 
states  to  Austin.  ,.,     »-t 

Accordtog  to  a  brief  filed  in  the  cable  TV 
controversy  in  Austin,  a  balance  sheet  for 
KTBC  alone,  dated  Febnxary  28.  1962.  con- 
tained to  KTBC'B  FCC  file,  showed  assets  of 
$3  992  902.39.  of  which  $966,289.78  repre- 
sented "cash."  Under  liabilities,  the  sheet 
showed  $1,207,369.38,  with  "siu-plus  and  re- 
serves" of  $2,666,533.01. 

Under  these  circximstances,  Austin  is  ripe. 

indeed,  for  cable  TV.  .  ^      ,  ♦  uii„« 

The  cable  TV  bustoess  consists  of  taking 
from  the  air  and  delivering  to  televiewers, 
usually  for  a  flat  monthly  fee.  TV  programs 
that  originate  at  regular  stations  but  are  not 
available  to  the  cable  TV  customers  other- 
wise. Austin,  according  to  Cable  TV  of  Aus- 
tin "its  the  largest  city  to  the  United  States 
in  which  cable  television  is  utilized  as  a 
principal  means  of  obtatotog  reception  of 
television  signals." 


The  Johnson  family's  toterests  were  Inti- 
mately Involved  to  the  comtog  of  cable  TV 
to  Austin.  Just  as  they  had  been  to  the 
establishment  of  tlie  city's  only  commercial 
TV  station. 

Midwest  Video  of  Arkansas  first  eyed  the 
lucrative  Austin  TV  market  to  1957.  when  it 
asked  the  city  councU  there  for  a  permit  to 
operate  a  cable  TV  system.  On  the  same  day 
KTBC-TV  filed  Its  own  application  fcff  such 
a  permit. 

KTBC-TV  withdrew  its  application,  a  law- 
yer for  Midwest  Video  said  later,  "when  It 
was  given  the  right  by  Midwest  Video  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  venture  at  a  later  date,  should 
It  so  desire."  Kellam,  KTBC's  manager,  told 
the  PCC  last  fall  that  the  1957  agreement 
tocluded  (1)  KTBC's  option  to  buy  half  of 
Midwest's  cable  TV  operation  and  (2)  Mld- 
west's  agreement  that  It  would  use  KTBC's 
TV  tower  for  10  years. 

Midwest  Video  then  organized  a  subsidiary. 
Capital  Cable  Co..  which  advised  the  city 
council  to  1963  that  Texans  who  were  to- 
terested  in  it  tocluded  J.  C.  KeUam,  Warren 
Woodward,  and  Donald  8.  Thomas,  who  are 
officers,  directors,  and  stockholders  to  the 
Johnson  family's  radio-TV  Arm. 

Also  interested  to  Capital  Cable,  the  coun- 
cil was  told,  were  Edward  Clark  and  Prank 
Denius,  members  of  the  politically  powerful 
Austto  law  firm  of  Clark.  Thomas.  Harris, 
Denius.  and  Winters.  Clark  Is  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President's. 

Despite  Capital  Cable's  application  for  a 
permit  to  establish  cable  TV  for  Avjstto  tele- 
viewers, the  project  languished  untU  late 
1962.  when  other  potential  investors  entered 
the  picture  and  forced  the  council  to  take 
action. 

A  group  tocludlng  the  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  AusUn  daily  paper  appUed  for 
the  cable  TV  franchise  in  October  1W2. 
Capital  Cable  activated  Its  inert  application, 
and  two  other  Arms  entered  the  contest. 
Early  last  year,  with  the  subject  receiving 
avid  attention  to  the  local  press,  the  council 
announced  that  it  would  award  not  one 
franchise,  but  an  todeflnite  number.  It  also 
released  21  specifications  applicants  had  to 
meet,  and  with  a  premium  on  acting  fast,  the 
attorney  for  Capital  Cable  Immediately 
scribbled  out  an  application  for  a  contract. 
Political  suspicions  burgeoned,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  at  least  two  of  the  three  other 
applicant  companies  todlcated  they  suspected 
that  the  21  points  had  been  written  with  the 
acceptance  of  Capital  Cable's  application  to 

mind. 

Trueman  O'Qulnn,  an  Austin  attorney,  a 
member  of  the  group  with  the  local  news- 
paper official,  and  a  "Democrats  for  Eisen- 
hower" kind  of  politician,  muttered,  as  Capi- 
tal Cable  signed  Its  contract  with  the  city  to 
an  open  city  council  meeting,  "Variety  maga- 
ztoe  caUed  it  'Lady  Bird's  gravy  trato.'  The 
gravy  train  now  has  a  cable  connection,  run 
by  air  and  cables." 

At  flrst  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
announced  that  it  would  let  only  one  com- 
pany's TV  cable  on  each  of  its  telephone 
poles.  This  seemed  to  give  a  Johnson-asso- 
ciated company  a  virtual  monopoly  of  cable 
TV  to  the  city,  but  the  telephone  company 
reversed  Its  position  under  pressure  from  the 
council. 

Then  it  was  that  Campbell,  who  Is  a  small 
businessman  from  Mtoeral  Wells,  informed 
the  council  that  he  wanted  to  apply,  to  the 
name  of  TV  Cable  of  Austin,  for  a  franchise 
to  compete  with  Capital  Cable.'  The  other 
three  applicants  retired  from  the  field,  leav- 
tog  Campbell's  new  Arm  to  take  on  Capital 
Cable. 


>  For  more  details  on  the  earlier  phases  of 
Mrs.  Johnson's  radio-TV  interests,  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  the  Observer's  two  reports  on 
the  subject.  "The  Johnsons'  TV  Interests"  to 
the  Issue  of  Dec.  18.  1950.  and  "LBJ-TV," 
which  appeared  to  the  Feb.  7. 1963.  Issue. 
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Before  either  system  could  use  the  airways. 
an  PCC  permit  was  required.  The  PCC  had 
adopted  a  policy  that  was  being  uniformly 
enforced  that  a  condition  to  getting  such  a 
permit  a  cable  TV  company  had  to  agree  not 
to  duplicate  simultaneously,  or  for  30  (now 
changed  to  15)  days,  "a  program  broadcast 
by"  the  local  TV  station  "when  notified  by 
the  siAtlon  In  a  timely  manner."  Eager  to 
get  going.  Campbell  agreed;  Capital  Cable 
did  not,  and  turned  Instead  to  the  laying 
down  of  a  cable  system  to  distribute  signals 
from  KTBC's  TV  tower.  Capital  Cable  thus 
avoided  FCC  Jurisdiction  and  did  not  come 
under  the  nondupUcatlon  ban. 

Campbell's  Arm  got  a  headstart,  all  right 
Campbell  says  he  has  1,700  slgned-up  cus- 
tomers today,  and  this  Is  said  to  be  more 
than  Capital  Cable  has.  But  Capital  Cable 
Is  advertising  "total  television."  and  Camp- 
bell admits  that  he  Is  losing  some  potentla! 
customers  because  of  the  FCC  rule. 

Last  August,  Campbell's  Washington  law 
yer.  John  P.  Cole,  decided  TV  Cable  should 
ask  the  PCC  to  release  It  from  the  condition 
on  grounds  that  It  constituted  precensorshlj 
that  was  unconstitutional.  After  receiving  i 
petition  from  TV  Cable.  Ben  Waple.  Secretarj 
of  the  PCC,  wrote  to  the  L.B.J.  Co.  as  follows 
"The  Commission's  purpoee  In  provldlni 
that  microwave  relay  authorizations  to  (Ca 
ble  TV)  systems  should  be  granted  only  upor 
the  conditions  referred  to  above  was  to  pro 
tect  local  television  broadcast  stations  froni 
competition  with  CATV  systems." 

TV  Cable  had  alleged,  Waple  said,  tha , 
KTBC  had  taken  steps  to  prevent  TV  Cabin 
from  duplicating  certain  programs,  but  tha^ 
Capital  Cable  would  distribute  TV  signal* 
from  KTBC's  tower  "without  deletion  of  any 
programs  and  without  delay  of  any  programs. 

"The  Commission  has  also  been  Informed. 
Waple  told  the  L.B.J.  Co..  "that  your  com 
pany  either  has  an  option  to  purchase 
percent  of  the  stock  In  Capital  Cable  Co.  or 
now    a    50-percent    stockholder    In    Capital 
Cable  Co. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  and  assuming 
the  above  description  of  the  present  sltua 
tlon  In  Austin  Is  accurate,  a  serious  questloA 
Is  presented  as  to  whether  the  Commission 
shovUd  continue  to  Insist  upon  the  condition^ 
originally  imposed  upon  TV  Cable  of  Austin 
Waple  wrote. 

"If.  as  It  appears,  you  are  Insisting  upoti 
the  protection  afforded  by  these  conditions,  ' 
Waple  told  the  L.B.J.  Co.,  "while  at  the  sams 
time  you  are  participating  In  and  cooperat- 
ing with  a  competing  (Cable  TV)  operator 
from  whom  you  are  not  seeking  the  samB 
protection,  then  these  facts  will  be  taken 
consideration." 

Campbell  says  in  Austin  that  his  group 
a  strong  Impression  that  the  FCC  was  golnjg 
to  rule  In  Its  favor.     "The  Commission  sta:I 
told  our  attorneys  they  expected  a  favorable 
ruling,  but  all  of  a  sudden  we  didn't  get 
They  put  It  off  week  to  week." 

Waple's  letter  was  clear  enough,  and  Ke  • 
lam  Informed  Waple  that  the  L  B.J.  Co 
not  exercised  Its  right  to  buy  half  of  Ca 
Cable  and   that  "Consequently,   we   do 
have  any  control  over  or  voice  In  the  open 
tlon  or  the  affairs  of  Capital  Cable.' 

The  L.B.J.  Co.  was  "not  Insisting  upon  an] 
thing"  and  was  not  a  party  to  the  dlspu 
between  the  two  cable  TV  companies,  Kella^ 
told  Waple.     "The  KTBC-TV  tower  Is  ava 
able   on   a   comparable    rental   basis    to 
Cable  of  Austin,"  Kellam  said. 

The   tower's  availability  was   news   to 
Cable.  Its  spokesman  said. 

TV    Cable    contends    that    the    FCC 
obliged  by  law  to  rule  by  November  5  on 
challenge    to    the    contested    condition    th 
prevents  TV  Cable  from  duplicating  certain 
programs  shown  over  KTBC-TV  within  a 
tain  period,  and  that  as  part  of  an  agreemefet 
that  the  issue  would  be  ruled  on    'no  lat»r 
than  November  20,  1963, "  TV  Cable's  lawys 
agreed  he  would  "Interpose  no  objection 
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the  Commission's  failure  to  meet  the  time 
limit  Unposed  by  the  statute." 

On  November  12.  Waple  asked  for  more  In- 
formation; In  a  letter  November  16.  Kellam 
provided  It.  TV  Cable's  lawyer.  Cole,  later 
reminded  the  PCC  that  at  9:50  p.m..  Novem- 
ber 19.  the  chief  of  the  broadcast  bureau  of 
the  Commission  called  Cole  at  his  home  to 
ask  on  the  Commission's  behalf  for  "an  addi- 
tional week's  time."  This  was  agreed  to. 
Again,  on  November  27.  the  same  FCC  official 
asked  for  another  week.  "In  view  of  recent 
circumstances."  Cole  said. 

"Such  consent  was  again  extended  with  the 
understanding  that  the  matter  would  be  re- 
solved finally  on  December  4."  Cole  said,  but 
It  was  not. 

Midwest  Video,  the  parent  company  of 
Capital  Cable,  had  not  been  Idle.  On  Octo- 
ber 22.  G.  R.  Morrell.  vice  president  of  Mid- 
west, had  written  E.  William  Henry,  the  FCC 
Chairman  (with  copies  to  the  other  Com- 
missioners), arguing  that  TV  Cable  had  ob- 
tained "a  great  competitive  advantage"  by 
agreeing  to  the  condition  from  which  It 
sought  release. 

Further.  Morrell  told  the  FCC  In  a  polit- 
ically pregnant  sentence:  "EflortB  have  been 
made  to  bring  persons  related  to  that  sta- 
tion (KTBC)  Into  this  matter,  and  we  can 
only  say  that  such  efforts  are  unwarranted 
and  can  only  be  considered  a  smear  on  highly 
respected  persons  ' 

On  December  4.  the  day  scheduled  for  the 
FCC's  final  decision,  Morrell  wired  FCC 
Commissioner  James  Barr  that  If  TV  Cable 
was  given  a  waiver  of  the  contested  condi- 
tion. Midwest  Video  would  "seek  relief 
through  any  legal  channels  and  enlist  the 
aid  of  our  delegation  In  Congress."  Mor- 
rell specified  In  the  wire.  "Carbon  copies  to 
Arkansas  delegation  and  FCC  Commission." 
One  member  of  the  Arkansas  delegation, 
of  course.  Is  Senator  John  McCLELL.^N,  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Moses.  McClellan. 
of  Little  Rock.  "Moses"  Is  the  president  of 
Midwest  Video,  C.  Hamilton  Moses. 

On  that  date,  December  4,  Instead  of  rul- 
ing on  TV  Cable's  petition,  the  FCC  wTOte 
what  Cole  called  "still  a  third  letter  to  the 
LBJ  Co.  which.  In  essence,  seeks  the  counsel 
of  the  LBJ  Co." 

In  this  letter,  Waple,  the  PCC  secretary, 
addressed  to  station  KTBC-TV  and  the 
L.B.J.  Co.  two  questions  about  the  nondup- 
Ucatlon condition  from  which  TV  Cable  was 
seeking  a  release: 

"We  request  that  you  state  whether  the 
condition  Is  needed  by  Station  KTBC-TV 
m  order  to  serve  the  public  Interest.  If  you 
believe  that  some  lesser  protection  Is  appro- 
priate, please  state  exactly  the  terms  of 
protection,  if  any,  you  think  necessary  or 
desirable  In  the  public  Interest." 

Waple  also  wrote  that  "the  Commission 
requires  full  Information  concerning  your 
efforts.  If  any.  to  obtain  whatever  protection 
you  deem  desirable  from  Capital  Cable  Co." 
For  the  Texas  Broadcasting  Corp. — the 
name  having  been  changed  back  from  the 
L.B.J.  Co. — J.  C.  Kellam.  president,  replied 
that  KTBC-TV  "seeks  the  same  protection 
afforded  to  all  other  television  stations  sim- 
ilarly situated"  and  did  not  favor  an  excep- 
tion for  Austin. 

He  said  that  KTBC  was  not  represented 
among  the  officers  or  directors  of  Capital 
Cable,  and  that  "on  several  occasions"  when 
KTBC  requested  Capital  Cable  to  delay  show- 
ing programs  broadcast  on  KTBC,  "they  have 
been  unwilling  to  do  so." 

On  December  9  the  PCC  refused  TV  Cable 
the   exception    to    the   condition   TV   Cable 
says  Is   an  unfair  restraint  on  its  business, 
t     In  Its  appeal  from  this  decision  January  10, 
TV  Cable  told  the  PCC  that  Its  three  letters 
to  KTBC  and  KTBC's  responses  were  "quite 
an  amazing  study  in  contrast,"  with  "a  seri- 
ous   question"   turning    Into    a    request   for 
T     KTBC's  opinion  on  what  would  "serve  the 
to     public  interest." 


"Although  we  do  not  imply  that  •  •  •  the 
Conamlsslon  Is  delegating  Its  decisionmaking 
process  to  an  Interested  party,  we  do  observe 
that  the  procedure  followed  here  Is  some- 
what novel  In  our  experience,"  TV  Cable  to 
PCC. 

TV  Cable  quoted  PCC  Its  own  rules  clas- 
sifying an  option  to  buy,  such  as  KTBC  has 
against  50  percent  of  c5apltal  Cable's  stock, 
under  "ovraershlp  or  control."  TV  Cable 
contended  that  the  option  amounted  to  at 
least  negative  control  over  Capital  Cable's 
business. 

TV  Cable  found  It  "astonishing"  that  the 
PCC  had  made  determinations  "Involving  the 
substantial  rights  of  parties  clearly  having 
adverse  Interests  principally  upon  the  self- 
serving,  concluslonary  statements  of  an  In- 
terested party." 

When,  on  January  31  of  this  year.  Capital 
Cable  mailed  to  the  PCC  Its  opposition  to 
TV  Cable's  application  for  the  waiver,  con- 
tending that  TV  Cable  was  seeking  competi- 
tive advantage,  pure  and  simple,  the  brief 
was  signed.  "Moses.  McClellan,  Arnold,  Owen 
&  McDermott,  By:  C.  Hamilton  Moses." 

Campbell  says  that  he  has  all  of  his  capital 
tied  up  In  his  Austin  venture.  "I'm  not  a 
politician."  he  says.  "I've  tried  not  to  be — 
but  It's  becoming  difficult." 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  24,  1964) 
Johnson  and  the  PCC:  Agency  Curb  on 
Rival  of  Wife's  TV  Station  Spotlights 
Touchy  Issue — Some  Cable  TV  "Blacked 
Out"  in  Austin;  PCC  Concerned  by  Rela- 
tion TO  Presidency — Rulings  Could  Af- 
fect Fortune 

(By  Louis  M.  Kohlmeler) 
Washington. — Since  Lyndon  Johnson  en- 
tered  the  White  House,  the  Federal   Com- 
munications Commission  has  been  silently 
squirming. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  rules  as  President  above 
the  Commissioners,  while  the  Commissioners 
must  rule  above  the  multimillion-dollar 
Johnson  family  broadcasting  ventures.  No 
matter  how  carefully  they  move,  no  matter 
how  virtuous  their  motives,  they  must  make 
decisions  that  will  affect  that  wealth,  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably. 

In  the  brief  time  since  Mr.  Johnson  became 
Chief  Executive,  and  without  hearing  from 
him  on  the  matter,  the  PCC  has  already 
made  one  ruling  that  protects  the  "monop- 
oly" television  station  in  Austin.  Tex. — 
the  Johnson-owned  KTBC-TV — against  the 
full  force  of  an  infant  competitive  challenge. 
The  challenger  is  a  far  smaller  company. 
TV  Cable  of  Austin,  Inc.,  which  has  begun 
to  "pipe  in"  out-of-town  television  shows. 
An  Austin  household  willing  to  pay  $4.95  a 
month  can  now  see  programs  relayed  from 
the  San  Antonio  TV  stations. 
issue  heating  up 
Some  shows — but  not  all.  For  the  FCC, 
pursuing  a  policy  which  It  says  Is  designed 
"to  protect  local  television  broadcast  sta- 
tions from  competition"  by  such  enterprises. 
Is  explicitly  requiring  that  many  of  these  out- 
of-town  programs  be  "blacked  out."  TV 
Cable  of  Austin,  still  hopeful  of  becoming 
profitable  Itself.  Is  now  seeking  a  reversal: 
the  Issue,  remains  alive  before  the  FCC  and 
is  heating  up. 

The  Commissioners  are  well  aware  that  this 
Is  only  the  first  of  a  number  of  problems  con- 
cerning the  broadcasting  enterprises  of  the 
Presidential  family  which  are  likely  to  come 
before  them.  Next  year,  for  Instance,  licenses 
of  the  Austin  television  and  AM  and  FM 
radio  stations  will  come  up  for  normally 
routine  renewal. 

The  Commissioners  know  PCC  Is  an  "inde- 
pendent" agency.  They  also  know  that  In 
practical  terms  it  can  never  completely  es- 
cape the  orbit  of  Presidential  power.  The 
agency's  budget  (rising  to  $16.4  million  for 
fiscal  1965)  clears  through  the  White  House. 
Its    Chairman.    35-year-old    William    Henry, 
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serves  as  such  only  at  Presidential  pleasure. 
No  Commissioner  can  serve  beyond  his  pres- 
ent  term   unless   the   President   reappoints 

him.  .  , 

Commissioner  Frederick  Ford  knows  his 
term  expires  this  June.  Commissioner 
Robert  Bartley.  nephew  of  the  late  Speaker 
Rayburn  and  longtime  friend  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  knows  his  expires  the  next  June. 
A  majority  of  the  Commission  will  be  up 
for  reappointment  or  retirement  by  1968. 
the  trusteeship 
The  discomfort  at  PCC  has  not  been  per- 
ceptibly diminished  by  the  fact  th»t  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  almost  immediately  after  en- 
tering the  White  House,  placed  the  family 
broadcasting  stock  under  the  uusteeshlp  of 
two  old  Texas  friends  of  her  husband.  A.  W. 
Moursund  and  J.  W.  Bullion,  for  so  long  as 
Mr  Johnson  retains  Federal  office. 

•That  means  nothing,"  remarks  a  Repub- 
lican Commissioner.  "The  Johnsons  retain 
beneficial  Interest — and  they'll  get  the  man- 
agement of  the  stations  back  when  Lyndon 

leaves  office."  -./-.^ 

Says  a  Democratic  member  of  the  PCC: 
"Of  course,  every  Commissioner  and  every 
member  of  the  staff  Is  aware"  of  the  Presi- 
dential family's  financial  Interest  in  the  Aus- 
tin stations.  He  terms  Mrs.  Johnson's  trus- 
teeship Of  the  stock  "a  halfway  measure 
that  does  not  divorce  the  family  from  the 
stations." 

In  practice,  the  Johnsons  have  not  per- 
mitted the  trusteeship  to  insulate  them  from 
contact  with  top  executives  of  the  family 
broadcasUng  company — formerly  known  as 
L  B.J.  Co..  now  as  Texas  Broadcasting  Co.  Its 
president.  J.  C  Kellam.  has  made  trips  from 
Austin  to  the  White  House  on  at  least  two 
recent  consecutive  weekends.  There  is  no 
indication  whether  business  was  discussed 
with  this  old  associate:  his  only  publicized 
move  was  to  go  to  church  with  the  Johnsons. 
Officials  at  PCC  are  quite  ready  to  assume 
the  Johnsons  are  scrxipulously  avoiding  com- 
pany management  decisions — yet  this  does 
not  relieve  their  concern  In  the  least. 

COMMISSIONERS'  KNOWLEDGE 

What  bothers  the  Commissioners  Is  that 
there  Is  no  way  they  can  blank  out  their  own 
knowledge  that  the  Johnson  fortune,  under 
trusteeship,  remains  the  Johnson  fortune — 
and  that  there  Is  no  way  they  can  avoid  act- 
ing In  the  light  of  that  "knowledge. 

The  situation  seems  unique:  officials  are 
unable  to  recall  that  any  other  Presidential 
family  has  had  Its  wealth  concentrated  in  a 
Government-regulated  Industry  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  regulators. 

Senator  Kennedy,  before  he  was  sworn  in 
as  President,  disposed  of  all  his  personally 
held  corporate  stocks  and  bonds  and  put  this 
money — plus  all  additional  funds  that  ac- 
crued while  he  was  In  office — Into  Federal. 
State,  and  municipal  bonds  General  Elsen- 
hower's holdings  of  corporate  securities  were 
placed  in  trust  under  a  New  York  Investment 
banker.  Just  before  he  became  President.  By 
terms  of  the  trust.  Mr  Eisenhower  did  not 
know  how  the  funds  were  managed  or  in 
what  securities  they  were  reinvested.  Per- 
haps more  important,  subordinate  Federal 
officials  never  knew  what  companies  were 
represented  In  the  portfolio. 

One  Commissioner  says  that  since  Mr. 
Johnson  became  President  he  has  "been 
afraid"  to  ask  to  see  the  agency's  own  files 
on  the  Johnson  broadcasting  business,  fig- 
uring somebody  would  think  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  do  favore.  Yet  failure  to  consult  the 
files  limits  his  information  and  could  influ- 
ence his  Judgment  on  matters  affecting  the 
Johnson  fortune.  This  Commissioner  de- 
clares he  was  "amazed"  that  the  family  re- 
tained, after  reaching  the  White  House,  its 
clearly  visible  Interest  In  a  business  so 
heavily  dependent  upon  Federal  regulation. 
Against  this  background,  there  Is  concern 
within  the  PCC  about  the  new  competitive 
challenge  to  the  Johnson  television  station. 
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and  about  the  agency's  own  current  posture 
restricting  the  effectiveness  of  this  Incipient 
competition. 

It  was  last  October  that  the  little  chal- 
lenger, TV  Cable  of  Austin,  for  the  first  time 
offered  those  In  Austin  who  wanted  to  pay 
for  It.  a  choice  of  television  programs  beyond 
the  fare  offered  by  Austin's  solitary  station. 
TV  Cable  had  erected  a  "community  an- 
tenna" tower  on  a  mountain  top  about  30 
miles  south  of  town,  to  pick  up  telecasts  from 
all  four  television  stations  in  San  Antonio. 
It  beams  these  shows  on  to  Austin  pickup 
points  via  microwave,  and  from  there  they 
move  through  house-to-house  cables  for  de- 
livery to  subscribers'  sets. 

ONE    SHOW    at    a    time 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  pay  $4.95  a 
month  when  broadcsists  of  the  Johnson  sta- 
tion in  Austin  could  be  tuned  in  free?  The 
locsa  KTBC-TV  is  affiliated  with  all  three 
networks,  but  can  of  course  air  only  one 
show  at  a  time.  It  records  many  network 
programs  on  tape  and  airs  them  later.  So  its 
delay  should  be  TV  Cable's  golden  opportu- 
nity; TV  Cable  has  technical  capacity  for 
Immediate  relay  of  all  network  shows  simul- 
taneously from  San  Antonio,  where  CBS, 
NBC.  and  ABC  each  has  an  outlet  station. 

That  It's  not  working  that  way  In  practice 
Is  due  to  FCC's  insistence  that  TV  Cable 
"black  out"  precisely  the  San  Antonio  shows 
which  the  Austin  sUtlon  holds  up.  TV 
Cable  U  forbidden  to  relay  these  from  San 
Antonio  to  Its  customers  prior  to  the  time 
the  Johnson  station  gets  around  to  televising 
them,  unless  KTBC-TV  holds  them  up  for 
more  than  15  days;  It  must  also  wait  for  at 
least  15  days  afterward.  To  facilitate  com- 
pliance, the  Johnson  station  has  been  send- 
ing Its  program  schedule  to  TV  Cable  In  ad- 
vance, the  PCC  has  been  assured  by  Mr. 
Kellam,  the  Johnson  firm's  president. 

Receipt  of  the  latest  KTBC-TV  weekly 
schedule,  for  instance,  eliminated  the  Lucy 
show  from  yesterday's  offerings  by  TV  Cable, 
according  to  Its  officials.  Today  the  Richard 
Boone  show  and  Combat  will  be  numbered 
among  the  casualties,  and  tomorrow  Ben 
Casey  will  vanish  Into  the  blackout. 

TV  Cable  of  AusUn.  which  foresees  a  po- 
tential market  of  50,000  subscribers  and  de- 
clares It  needs  at  least  3,600  to  break  even, 
reports  It  has  so  far  signed  up  about  2.200. 
Recruiting  of  new  customers  has  "slowed  up 
some,"  executives  declare,  and  some  clients 
are  dropping  out.  TV  Cable  contends  the 
FCC  Is  crippling  its  capacity  to  compete, 
grow,  and  survive. 

And  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  rival  community-antenna  enterprise  named 
Capital  Cable  Co.  has  also  started  up  In  Aus- 
tin and  has  managed  to  free  Itself  from  the 
FCC's  "blackout"  rules— by  turning  to  a 
transmission  system  which  escapes  the  agen- 
cy's Jurisdiction. 

Since  It  launched  service  In  December. 
Capital  Cable  has  won  some  600  paid  sub- 
scribers, and  it  is  winning  more  as  it  extends 
Its  distribution  lines.  Interestingly,  the 
Johnson  broadcasting  company  was  granted 
an  option  right  to  acquire  half -ownership 
of  this  second  new  entry.  Surprisingly,  the 
Johnson  firm  paid  nothing  for  this  option, 
according  to  officials  of  the  company  which 
granted  it. 

LOEVTNCTR'S    POSITTOW 

On  December  13.  Just  3  weeks  after  Lyn- 
don Johnson  became  President.  PCC  formally 
rejected  a  request  from  TV  Cable  that  the 
Government  relax  its  "blackout"  rules  to  per- 
mit freer  competition.  The  only  dissent  came 
from  Commissioner  Lee  Loevlnger.  formerly 
antitrust  chief  in  the  Justice  Department. 

Curbs  should  not  be  placed  on  business  en- 
teriH-lses.  Commissioner  Loevlnger  argued, 
"unless  and  until  some  need  has  been  estab- 
lished that  Is  related  to  the  public  Interest. 
In  the  absence  of  any  evidence,  the  presump- 
tion should  be  In  favor  at  free  and  com- 
petitively untrammelled  enterprise."    And,  he 


noted,  the  Johnson  company  had  offered  no 
evidence  whatever  that  It  has  "need"  for 
protection. 

TV  Cable  has  asked  PCC  to  recofasider  and 
reverse  its  position;  the  Agency  Is  expected 
to  hand  down  a  verdict  soon. 

Stakes  are  high;  one  of  the  lawyers  In- 
volved In  the  fight  estimates  that  if  one  firm 
wins  the  full  potential  community-antenna 
market  in  Atistln — whether  that  winner  will 
be  TV  Cable  or  Capital  Cable — It  will  be 
worth  110  million.  Tempers  are  high,  too; 
charges  of  "ex  parte"  back-door  attempts  to 
influence  the  PCC,  and  countercharges  est  "a 
smear  on  highly  respected  persons"  are  ap- 
pearing in  briefs  filed  with  the  agency.  Back 
of  all  this  is  an  Intriguing  and  Intricate  his- 
tory. 

The  story  must  go  all  the  way  back  to  1957. 
when  a  number  of  firms  began  applying  to 
the  Austin  city  council  for  a  franchise  to 
supply  twonsfolk  with  community-antenna 
television.  They  figured  the  size  of  the  audi- 
ence. Its  appetite  whetted  by  dependence 
upon  a  single  local  station,  made  Axistln  one 
of  the  most  promising  markets  In  the  Nation 
for  delivery  of  out-of-town  TV  programs. 

Among  those  scrambling  fCK-  the  franchise 
was  Midwest  Video  Co.,  headquartered  in 
Little  Rock.  Ark.;  It  was  already  an  experi- 
enced community-antenna  ojjeratcw.  with 
systems  In  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Mississippi 
towns. 

Another  applicant  lacked  experience  In 
this  new  field  of  cable-delivery  TV.  though 
It  had  other  sources  of  strength.  This  was 
none  other  than  the  Johnson's  local  broad- 
casting company. 

UNITB)    FRONT 

Quickly,  however,  these  two  Joined  hands 
and  proclaimed  "a  united  front"  against  other 
applicants.  Replacing  their  separate  bids,  a 
new  outfit.  Capital  Cable,  was  created  to  sedt 
the  franchise.  What  had  brought  the  two  to- 
gether? 

According  to  Midwest's  president,  C  Ham- 
ilton Moses,  it  was  done  "at  the  suggestion 
of  the  mayor  and  some  prominent  citizens." 
The  mayor  was  Tom  Miller,  since  deceased; 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  Ljrndon  Johnf on  and 
so  firm  a  political  ally  that  he  later  attended 
the  1960  National  Democratic  Convention  as 
a  delegate  backing  the  Senator's  attempt 
to  win  Presidential  nomination. 

As  a  business  arrangement,  terms  of  the 
pact — described  by  Midwest  Video  officials— 
mav  seem  remarkably  favorable  to  the  John- 
son broadcasting  company.  Without  paying 
a  cent,  the  Johnson  concern  was  given  an 
option  to  acquire  50  percent  ownership  of  the 
new  Capital  Cable  Co.,  at  any  time  up  to  3 
years  after  receipt  of  a  franchise  from  the 
Austin  Cltv  Council.  (This  deadline  now 
works  out  to  be  January  1966.)  Meanwhile 
Midwest  foots  all  the  bUls;  officials  say  Capi- 
tal Cable  is  already  committed  to  an  out- 
lay of  $780,000.  The  agreement  even  speci- 
fied the  Johnson  company  was  to  be  paid 
for  use  of  its  television  tower,  upon  which 
Capital  would  erect  an  antenna  to  pick  up 
the  out-of-town  broadcasts  (This  now 
works  out  to  be  $1,000  a  month.) 

The  terms  have  this  significance:  If  the 
Capital  Cable  venture  seems  to  be  headed 
toward  failure  at  the  option  deadline,  the 
Johnson  company  can  let  It  lapse  and  Mid- 
west will  have  taken  aU  the  risks  and  be  left 
with  all  the  losses.  If  Capital  seems  headed 
toward  success,  on  the  other  hand,  the  John- 
son company  can  exercise  Its  option  and 
claim  half  the  profits  thenceforward.  Ftir 
that  right,  it  will  then  be  obliged  to  pay  up 
Its  half  of  the  outlays  which  Midwest  Is  mak- 
ing. If  the  venture  Is  booming,  of  course, 
this  might  be  much  less  than  market  value 
of  Capital  Cable's  stock  at  that  time. 

Midwest  controls  Capital  Cable  until  the 
Johnson  firm  exercises  Its  option,  but  there- 
after it  can  lose  working  cofltrol.  Then 
Midwest  win  name  Just  three  of  Capital's 
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directors;  the  Jolinson  concern  wlU  name 
three— and  the  balance  of  power  wlU  rest 
with  a  seventh  director  installed  by  the 
mayor  of  Austin. 

Midwest,  when  It  entered  into  this  1957 
pact  was  In  a  hurry  to  get  community-an- 
tenna televUion  going  In  Austin.  But  the 
Johnson  broadcasting  concern,  though  It  had 
obtained  potential  participation,  perhaps  still 
had  little  reason  to  wish  for  the  intrusion  to 
come  quickly,  since  it  was  already  operating 
in  Austin  and  In  the  meantime  would  con- 
tinue to  have  the  market  to  Itself.  In  any 
case  the  decision  was  In  the  hands  of  the 
Austin  CTty  Coimcll,  and  certainly  It  felt  no 
sense  of  urgency.  It  sat  on  the  franchise  ap- 
plication for  more  than  5  years. 

Yet  pressure  from  other  appUcants  gradu- 
ally built  up;  one  group  seeking  the  fran- 
chise (futllely,  as  It  turned  out)  Included  a 
newspaper  executive  who  knew  how  to  stir 
Austin  voters  on  the  Issue  of  their  limited 
TV  diet.  Finally,  on  January  28  of  last  year, 
the  council  handed  its  franchise  to  CaplUl 
Cable,  overlooking  other  contenders.  This 
was  a  stormy  session  In  a  crowded  chamber: 
reporters  present  noted  heckling  and  booing 
when  the  decision  was  announced. 

STATIMENTS  BT   OITICIALS 

Evidently,  there  was  some  local  feeling  that 
the  Johnson  dominance  In  Austin  television 
was  not  being  decisively  ended.  On  Febru- 
ary 6,  statements  denying  that  the  council 
was  fostering  TV  monopoly  were  issued  by 
the  incvunbent  mayor,  Lester  Palmer,  and  by 
other  city  officials.  On  that  same  day,  the 
council  Issued  a  second,  competitive  com- 
munity-antenna franchise. 

This  second  grant  went  to  TV  Cable  of 
Austin — la  which  the  Johnson  firm  held  no 
Interest.  TV  Cable  Is  headed  by  John  Camp- 
bell, former  owner  of  a  small  community- 
antenna  system  at  Mineral  Wells.  Tex.;  It 
has  obtained  financial  backing  from  a  New 
Orleans  broadcasting  group  and  from  several 
Washington  attorneys  who  specialize  In 
broadcasting  law. 

So  TV  Cable  and  Capital  Cable  seemed  set 
to  begin  their  race  to  bring  television  compe- 
tition to  Austin — but  at  this  point  they  en- 
countered another  Government  hxirdle,  at 
the  national  level.  During  February  1963, 
both  filed  applications  with  the  FCC  In 
Washington.  The  necessity  of  their  doing  so 
Is  In  Itself  a  twisting  tale. 

Actually.  Congress  has  never  granted  the 
PCC  specific  authority  to  regulate  commu- 
nity-antenna systems.  And  the  agency  orig- 
inally had  no  Intention  of  doing  so.  When 
these  systems  first  began  appearing  on  the 
American  scene.  It  was  to  bring  television 
to  towns  with  no  stations  of  their  own  and 
beyond  the  normal  reception  range  of  trans- 
mitters in  other  cities.  Folk  in  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  for  example,  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  TV  station;  now,  about  16,000 
subscribe  to  a  community-antenna  service 
which  brings  In  telecasts  from  Washington 
and  other  cities. 

But  FCC  sentiment  swung  to  doubt  and 
alarm  as  community-antenna  promoters 
seemed  ready  to  Intrude  Into  towns  which 
did  have  a  TV  station  or  could  have  one. 
The  fear  expressed  was  that  a  marginal  sta- 
tion In  a  small  town  might  not  sxirvlve 
the  competition,  and  that  Its  disappearance 
would  infringe  the  "public  interest." 

Beyond  that.  TV  Cable  Is  still  trying  to 
convince  the  PCC  It  should  be  granted  a 
waiver  from  the  "blackout"  r\ile.  arguing 
this  should  not  be  enforced  against  only  one 
Austin  community-antenna  system  now  that 
Its  competitor  is  escaping.  And  It  contends 
the  Johnson  station  needs  no  protection 
anyhow.  Though  the  plea  was  rejected  In  De- 
cember, the  firm  has  renewed  It,  producing 
"new  evidence"  that  the  Commission  has 
been  subjected  to  "ex  parte"  contacts,  out- 
side normal  and  formal  channels. 

One  bit  of  evidence :  A  letter  to  FCC  Chair- 
man Henry  from  O.  R.  Morrell,  vice  presi- 


dent of  Capital  Cable  and  general  manager 
of  Midwest  Video,  which  recalls  Mr.  Morrell 
"had  the  pleasure  of  a  very  Interesting  con- 
versation with  you"  concerning  the  competi- 
tive contest,  and  which  warns  Chair- 
man Henry  of  "efforts"  that  "can  only  be  con- 
.sldered   a   smear    on   highly   respected   per- 

Isons." 

Mr.  Morrell  confirms  he  wrote  this  letter; 
land  that  by  "highly  respected  persons"  he 
!  meant   the   Johnsons,    that   by   "smear"   he 
I  meant  to  include  TV  Cable's  emphasis  of  the 
1  Johnson  company's  option  to  take  half  ovm- 
lership  of  Capltel  Cable.    He  vehemently  de- 
clares  the   Johnson   option   agreement   was 
"a  perfectly   legitimate  transaction"  which 
carried  with  It  no  favorable  treatment  either 
in  Austin  or  Washington. 

"We  have  never  attempted  to  cover  up.  or 
cash  In  on  any  Influence,"  says  Mr.  Morrell, 
Capital  Cable  argues  that  since  It  escaped  the 
FCC  "blackout"  rule  only  by  a  difficult  shift 
to  all-cable  transmission,  it  would  be  tmfair 
competition  If  TV  Cable  were  now  permitted 
to  end  the  "blackout"  while  still  using  micro- 
wave beams. 

rCC'S  CONCERN 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the  FCC's 
primary  concern  has  been  not  to  create  either 
free  or  equal  competition  between  the  two 
community-antenna  systems  but  to  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  both  Invaders.  The 
agency's  general  policy  of  protecting  local 
telecasters  against  piped-ln  programs  from 
other  cities  was  specifically  applied  to  Aus- 
tin with  the  consequence  that  both  TV  Cable 
and  Capital  Cable  have  been  handicapped — 
In  different  ways — as  they  sought  to  compete 
with  the  prosperous  Johnson  television  sta- 
tion. 

Before  making  Its  December  decision 
against  TV  Cable,  the  FCC  sent  three  letters 
of  Inquiry  to  the  Johnson  concern,  though 
officially  the  LBJ  Co.  was  never  a  party  to 
the  proceeding. 

In  the  first  of  these,  FCC  Secretary  Ben  F. 
Waple  emphasized  the  Intent  of  agency  pol- 
icy was  "to  protect  local  television  broadcast 
stations  from  competition"  by  community- 
antenna  systems.  "In  order  to  preserve  con- 
tinued local  television  broadcast  services." 
But  FCC  told  the  Johnson  firm  that  in  this 
Austin  instance  "a  serious  question  is  pre- 
sented" as  to  whether  the  protection  was 
Justified  and  needed. 

CAIjrORNIA  KXAMPLE 

Prize  example  cited:  Santa  Maria.  Calif., 
to  which  the  FCC  long  ago  allocated  a  station 
that  only  now  Is  getting  airborne.  A  com- 
munity-antenna firm  proposed  to  bring  In 
the  programs  of  all  seven  Los  Angeles  sta- 
tions to  communities  near  Santa  Maria. 
Whatever  the  yearnings  of  the  local  citizenry 
may  be.  the  FCC  is  convinced  the  embryo 
of  the  Santa  Maria  station  must  be  protected 
against  uncontrolled  competition  from  Loe 
Angeles. 

To  en^force  Its  convictions,  the  agency's 
obvious  recourse  Is  to  ask  Congress  for  au- 
thority over  community-antenna  systems. 
And  in  fact  it  la  trying  to  stir  support  for 
such  legislation;  If  a  bill  la  Introduced,  and 
passed,  and  signed  by  the  President,  then 
FCC  will  have  clear  legal  authority.  Lack- 
ing that,  it  Is  now  using  a  power  which  Con- 
gress granted  for  quite  different  purposes. 
This  is  the  authority  to  regulate  transmis- 
sion of  microwave  beams,  on  wavelengths 
allocated  for  communications  use  by  all  sorts 
of  business. 

Both  TV  Cable  and  Capital  Cable,  like 
most  conununlty  antenna  firms,  wanted  to 
use  microwave  beams — to  relay  the  out-of- 
town  television  shows  from  their  receiving 
antennas  at  some  distance  from  the  city  to 
other  antennas  located  within  the  city. 
(From  the  central  points,  the  shows  would 
then  move  on  to  subscribers  by  cables  strung 
along  the  phone  company's  poles.)  The 
FCC  had  no  formal  rule  forbidding  or  regu- 
lating this,  and  still  has  Issued  none.     But 


Just  2  months  before  It  received  the  Austin 
microwave  applications,  it  had  promvilgated 
a  "notice  of  proposed  rulemaking." 

So  when  TV  Cable  and  Capital  Cable  came 
to  the  FCC  seeking  microwave  permits,  the 
agency  made  it  clear  that  the  right  to  xise 
such  relay  beams  to  Axostin  would  be  granted 
to  each  only  If  it  voluntarily  agreed  to  a 
blackout  provision  protecting  the  local 
Johnson  television  station. 

APFUCATION   STALLED 

Eager  to  start  operating,  TV  Cable  orig- 
inally agreed  to  this  sharp  restriction. 
Nevertheless,  its  microwave  application  filed 
In  Febriiary  was  stalled  at  the  FCC  until 
last  July.  Why  so  slow?  Now  In  FCC's  own 
file  is  an  aUegatlon  by  TV  Cable's  Washing- 
ton lawyer,  John  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  stating  that 
he  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  agency's 
staff  that  "orders  from  the  top  had  been 
received  to  the  effect  that  the  (TV  Cable) 
application  wm  to  be  acted  on  simultane- 
ously with"  the  similar  microwave  request 
by  its  competitor.  Capital  Cable.  And  Capi- 
tal Cable  was  balking  at  the  voluntary  re- 
striction. 

Capital  Cable,  be  it  remembered,  was 
linked  to  the  Johnson  television  operation 
In  Austin  by  option  rights,  but  since  these 
had  not  been  exercised  it  was  still  wholly 
a  subsidiary  of  Midwest  Video  In  Little  Rock. 
Midwest,  having  been  so  badly  disappointed 
In  Its  1957  expectation  that  Its  alliance  with 
the  Johnson  broadcasting  empire  would  as- 
sure quick  entry  Into  Austin,  was  by  1963 
In  no  mood  to  accept  curbs  on  Capital's  com- 
munity antenna  competition  with  the  John- 
son TV  station.  Capital  Cable  refused  to 
accept  the  FCC's  proposed  rule;  In  conse- 
quence the  agency  Informed  the  company 
In  July  that  It  was  getting  no  permit  for 
a  microwave  relay  beam.  And  It  never  has 
received  one. 

Instead.  Capital  has  laid  a  cable  to  the 
city  from  Its  receiving  antenna  (which  It  has 
placed,  as  agreed  upon,  atop  the  1.280-foot 
Johnson  TV  tower  on  Mount  Larson) .  Thla 
and  other  reengineering  required  to  elimi- 
nate use  of  microwave — and  thus  escape 
FCC  Jurisdiction — added  $100,000  to  the 
company's  costs,  according  to  company  offi- 
cials, and  delayed  starting  of  service.  Cap- 
ital Cable  finally  began  operating  last  De- 
cember, a  couple  of  months  behind  TV  Cable. 
With  fewer  subscribers  as  yet,  Capital  has 
been  pushing  hard  to  catch  up  and  pass, 
with  Its  newspaper  ads  hammering  the  theme 
of  freedom  from  "blackouts."  "Total  tel- 
evision •  •  •  no  delays,  no  rebroadcast" 
they  proclaim.  "Television  programs  at  the 
time  they  are  broadcast  direct  from  network 
stations." 

TT  cable's  ads 
These  are  claims  which  TV  Cable  cannot 
make,  of  course.  Instead,  TV  Cable  has  been 
appealing  to  what  President  Campbell  de- 
scribes as  "tremendous  resentment  against 
the  Johnson  broadcasting  monopoly."  Its 
ads  have  featured  the  theme  that  "there  are 
no  options  for  stock."  In  recent  days,  this 
pitch  has  been  softened,  with  current  ad- 
vertUlng  more  subtly  plugging  "your  inde- 
pendent cable  company." 

The  Johnson  company  was  Invited  to  sup- 
ply facts — or.  at  least,  to  "state"  that  It 
"needed"  continued  governmental  restric- 
tions upon  TV  Cable  to  insure  Its  own  pres- 
ervation. 

The  replies  of  the  LBJ.  Co.,  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Kellam.  avoided  offering  any  evidence 
that  the  Johnson  TV  station  required  Gov- 
ernment protection  from  competition,  for 
its  survival  or  prosperity.  And  they  even 
avoided  stating  any  need.  The  company  said 
It  had  "nothing  whatsoever  to  do"  with  the 
agency's  policy,  that  the  company  was  "not 
Insisting  on  anything."  TV  Cable's  plea  for 
relief,  Mr.  Kellam  said,  was  "a  matter  to  bo 
resolved  between  that  company  and  the 
PCC." 
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In  answer  to  PCC  questions,  he  confirmed 
the  opUon  right  to  half -ownership  of  CapltaJ 
Cable,  said  there  was  no  "present  intention" 
of  exercising  It.  anfl  provided  a  little  other 
information.     '" 

Then,  in  its  final  letter  to  the  FCC,  De- 
cember 9  the  Johnson  company  did  offer  a 
bit  of  advice.  It  told  the  PCC  that  "the 
situation  in  Austin,  Tex.,  Is  the  same  as  In 
other  cities  where  community-antenna  sys- 
tems operate."  So,  after  all,  the  Johnson 
company— though  still  officially  refraining 
from  becoming  a  visible  party  to  the  dis- 
pute— did  have  a  request:  "Station  KTBO- 
TV  seeks  the  same  protection  afforded  to  all 
other  television  stations  similarly  situated." 

Toxu  days  later  the  Commissioners  ac- 
cepted that  view  of  the  affair,  by  a  vote  of 

6tol. 

In  rejecting  TV  Cable's  plea  to  escape  the 
"blackout"  rule,  the  majority  argued  that 
"at  least  15"  other  community-antenna  out- 
fits aroiind  the  country  have  accepted  this 
curb.  One  thing  the  Commissioners  did  not 
note  Is  that  In  a  number  of  such  cases  the 
obedience  to  FCC  wishes  is  currently  mean- 
ingless—because the  town  involved  has  no 
station.  Just  a  TV  channel  allocation  which 
may  be  used  some  day. 

For  the  present,  such  a  conmiunlty-an- 
tenna  firm  can  therefore  operate  without 
"blackouts"  and  buUd  Its  business  without 
hindrance.  Towns  in  this  category,  accord- 
ing to  FCC  staff  men.  Include  Globe  and 
Paradise  Valley  In  Arizona;  Independence. 
Calexlco,  HoltvlUe.  and  Brawley  In  Cali- 
fornia; Alpena  Mich.;  Pendleton,  Oreg.; 
Comanche,  Tex.;  and  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

In  other  cases  community-antenna  plans 
have  involved  audiences  currently  served  by 
telecast  stations,  of  course.  Among  these  are 
systems  projected  for  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Cas- 
per. Wyo.;  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  Tallahassee,  Pla. 
(which  Is  served  by  a  station  In  ThomasvlUe, 
Ga.);  Wabash,  Ind.  (the  stations  concerned 
are  In  Port  Wayne);  and  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 
(the  stations  are  at  Wilmington,  N.C.) . 

If  the  Commissioners  reverse  their  decision 
on  the  "blackout"  for  Austin's  TV  Cable,  as 
that  company  urges.  It  will  be  highly  un- 
xisual.  Yet  they  co\ild  find  themselves 
equally  imcomfortable  If  they  do  not.  For 
they  appear  In  the  position  of  applying  to  a 
highly  lucrative  station,  which  has  made  no 
claim  of  vulnerability,  the  protection  of  a 
"proposed  rulemaking"  theoretically  In- 
tended to  assure  the  survival  of  marginal  sta- 
tions In  financial  peril. 

And  that  strong  station  which  Is  being 
shielded  from  free  competition  Is  one  which 
channels  profits  to  the  Presidential  family. 


ORVILLE  FREEMAN  FAILS  TO  MEET 
TEST 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Min- 
nesotan  I  have  listened  for  years  to  the 
words  of  our  self-styled  liberals— and 
especially  to  Orville  Freeman— as  they 
spoke  glowing  words  about  the  rights  of 
man.  about  equal  and  fair  treatment  of 
all  people,  about  the  integrity  of  our  civU 
service.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  show- 
down—when Mr.  Freeman  is  up  against 
the  ax  of  decision  for  the  rights  of  man 
against  the  "rights"  to  protect  himself 
and  his  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
exposure,  he  fails  sadly  to  meet  the  test. 

I  speak  of  this  today  because  the  ac- 
tion by  Secretary  Freeman  in  denying 


a  routine  ingrade  promotion  to  N.  Battle 
Hales  apparently  stems  from  Mr.  Hales' 
one  offense — daring  to  testify  that  Billie 
Sol  Estes  was  shown  favoritism  in  the 
days  before  his  million-dollar  empire  in 
Texas  crumbled.  For  more  than  2  years 
the  Secretary  and  Ills  associates  have 
done  their  best  to  wipe  the  Estes  case 
from  the  public  mind,  and  the  latest 
move  against  Mr.  Hales  is  a  Freeman 
warning  to  Government  employees  that 
they  had  better  watch  their  step  when  a 
congressional  committee  wants  to  ques- 
tion them. 

They  have  tried  to  make  the  people 
forget  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case,  just  as 
they  now  are  hoping  to  make  people  for- 
get the  Bobbie  Baker  case.  But  when 
Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  eagerness  to  keep 
the  Estes  case  out  of  sight,  turns  anti- 
civil  service  and  antirlghts  of  man,  he 
is  defying  smd  contradicting  all  the 
pretty  words  he  has  uttered  down 
through  the  years. 

You  may  recall  that  it  was  just  2  years 
ago  that  Billie  Sol  Estes  broke  into  the 
headlines,  when  it  developed  that  Estes 
had  been  getting  favored  treatment  on 
cotton  planting  allotments  imder  the 
Federal  price-support  program — one  of 
the  items  is  an  involved  operation  in 
which  Estes  had  $40  million  in  contracts 
for  storing  Government  wheat  and 
grain  sorghums,  and  in  which  he  de- 
frauded several  finance  companies  on 
mortgages  for  fertilizer  tanks  which  did 
not  exist. 

Some  of  the  angles  of  the  sensational 
Estes  case  came  to  light,  so  that  he  was 
indicted  and  convicted.  But  the  story 
back  of  the  story  remains  a  mystery, 
thanks  to  such  coverup  as  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  coercion  such  as  that 
involving  Mr.  Hales,  who  Insisted  there 
was  favoritism  in  Department  dealings 
with  Estes.  When  he  had  the  courage  to 
testify  before  a  Senate  committee,  he 
found  himself  in  the  Freeman  doghouse. 
But  even  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  bureaucracy 
slips  now  and  then.  A  month  ago  Hales 
was  notified  that  he  was  getting  the  rou- 
tine ingrade  promotion — some  $500  addi- 
tional salary  a  year.  This  is  standard 
procedure  imder  civil  service  rules.  But 
then  someone  discovered  the  boner,  and 
Mr.  Freeman  himself  moved  in  to  can- 
cel the  promotion. 

Thus  are  Government  employees 
warned  that  it  would  be  well  if  they 
would  play  ball  with  their  superiors  or 
suffer  the  consequences.  How  is  the  In- 
tegrity of  oxu-  civil  service  system  to  be 
maintained  under  such  conditions? 


LEGISLATION  PDTTINO  THREE  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPORTS  ON  SAME 
LEGAL  FOOTING  AS  PROFES- 
SIONAL BASEBALL 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  .  ,  ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  clarify  certain  antitrust  regu- 


lations which  have  caused  constant  irri- 
tation to  professional  team  sports. 

Currently,  professional  baseball  is  ex- 
empt from  antitrust  laws.  In  1922,  in 
Federal  Baseball  Club  of  Baltimore 
against  National  League,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  baseball  was  "not  a 
subject  of  commerce,"  and  thus,  was  not 
subject  to  Federal  antitrust  laws.  Foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey  have  not 
received  such  protection.  My  bill  will 
put  these  three  professional  sports  on 
the  same  legal  footing  as  professional 
baseball. 

In  doing  this,  my  proposal  recognizes 
the  unique  character  of  professional  team 
sports,  a  feictor  which  limits  the  applica- 
bility of  the  antitrust  law  in  their  case. 

Specifically,  this  bill  states  that  anti- 
trust regulations  will  not  apply  to  agree- 
ments and  rules  pertaining  to: 

First,  the  equalization  of  competitive 
playing  strengths;  second,  the  employ- 
ment, selection,  or  eligibility  of  players, 
or  the  reservation,  selection,  or  assign- 
ment of  player  contracts;  third,  the 
right  to  operate  within  specific  geo- 
graphic areas;  or  fourth,  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  confidence  in  the  honesty 
in  sports  contests. 

In  recent  years,  the  legality  of  such 
practices  as  player  drafts,  reserve 
clauses,  and  territorial  franchises  has 
received  serious  scrutiny — especially  as 
it    pertains    to    football,    hockey,    and 

In  1957,  in  Radovich  agsUnst  National 
Football  League,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that,  unlike  baseball,  professional 
football  could  claim  no  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

In  commenting  on  the  apparent  in- 
consistencies in  its  decisions,  the  Court 
stated  in  part: 

If  this  ruling  is  unrealistic.  Inconsistent, 
or  illogical,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  aside 
from  the  distinctions  between  the  busi- 
nesses, that  were  we  considering  the  question 
of  baseball  for  the  first  time  upon  a  clean 
slate  we  would  have  no  doubts.  But  Fed- 
eral Baseball  held  the  business  of  baseball 
outside  the  scope  of  the  act.  No  other  biisl- 
ness  claiming  the  coverage  of  those  cases 
has  such  an  adjudication.  We,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  orderly  way  to  eliminate 
error  or  discrimination.  If  any  there  be,  la 
by  legislation  and  not  by  covirt  decision. 
Congressional  processes  are  more  accommo- 
dative, affording  the  whole  Industry  hearings 
and  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion of  new  legislation.  The  resulting  prod- 
uct Is  therefore  more  likely  to  protect  the 
industry  and  public  alike. 

This  statement  reiterates  what  the 
Court  had  said  in  1953  in  Toolson  against 
New  York  Yankees.  At  that  time,  the 
Court  affirmed  its  1922  ruling,  but  added 
the  words: 

We  think  that  if  there  are  evils  In  this 
field  which  now  warrant  application  to  it 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  it  should  be  by 
legislation. 

Twice  in  recent  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  charged  Congress  to 
bring  clarity  to  the  relationship  between 
professional  team  sports  and  antitrust 
laws.     As  yet,  Uttle  has  been  done. 

This  problem  was  taken  up  in  1958 
with  the  consideration  of  HJl.  10378. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  held  extensive 
hearings  and  reported  out  a  bill  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problem^ 
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not  bring  the  desired  degree  of  exemp 
tlon  to  professional  sports.    The  original 
version  stated  that  only  those  activities 
which     were     "reasonably     necessary 
would  be  freed  from  antitrust  regulation 
This  neoulous  term  had  the  effect  of 
placing    professional    baseball    in    the 
category  of  the  other  professional  sports. 

If  enacted,  this  proposal  would  have 
involved  all  four  sports  in  litigation  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  result  would  have  been  further  con- 
fusion of  the  whole  situation. 

Fortunately,  a  substitute  version  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  House.  The  new 
version  expressed  without  any  doubt  the 
areas  of  antitrust  exemption  for  all  the 
sports.  No  longer  was  there  any  room 
for  judicial  misconceptions  of  the  will  of 

Congress.  ^,  , 

The  new  version  subsequently  passed 
the  House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 
There,  it  failed  to  become  law  only  be- 
cause the  Senate  had  insufficient  time  to 
give  the  measure  full  consideration. 

In  1961.  Congress  passed  legislation 
enacting  one  aspect  of  H.R.  10378.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-331  exempted  professional 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey 
from  antitrust  legislation  as  it  related  to 
the  regulation  of  rights  to  broadcast  and 
telecast  reports  and  pictures  of  sports 
contests. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  measure  passed 
by  the  House  in  1958.  The  one  exception 
is  that  provision  which  has  been  elimi- 
nated  by   the  passage   of   Public   Law 

87—331- 

In  my  own  personal  experience  with 
professional  team  sports,  I  have  learned 
that  all  sports  should  receive  the  same 
consideration  under  the  law.  Profes- 
sional baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey  are  businesses  which  all  have 
peculiar  problems.  These  problems  come 
from  the  fact  that  their  very  business 
is  competition.  For  them,  competition — 
not  monopoly — is  their  best  assurance  of 
high  profits  for  owners  and  players  alike. 
In  other  words,  in  any  one  of  these 
sports,  a  monopolist  would  hurt  not  only 
the  public,  but  himself  as  well. 

Sports  are  unique  in  this  capacity. 
Here  the  owner  of  one  team  does  not 
wish  to  destroy  the  financial  stability  and 
the  competitive  capability  of  opposing 
teams. 

When  one  team  gains  access  to  all  the 
good  players,  there  obviously  is  not  an 
equalization  of  playing  strength.  Thus 
competition  is  destroyed,  and  the  public 
then  loses  interest  in  the  sport.  With 
the  collapse  of  public  interest,  profes- 
sional sports  are  destroyed. 

We  see.  therefore,  that  the  need  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  competition  be- 
tween teams  on  the  playing  field  requires 
the  opposing  clubs  to  cooperate  at  the 
management  level.  The  distribution  of 
player  talent  and  the  granting  of  terri- 
torial rights  are  Imperative.  The  busi- 
ness procedures  of  this  industry  must  be 
such  that  it  can  maintain  an  equaliza- 
tion of  competitive  playing  strengths.  If 
professional  sports  are  to  continue  to 
flourish  for  the  public's  enjojmient.  they 
must  be  allowed  to  Insure  that  competi- 
tion Is  preserved. 


April  15 


I  DUANE  J.  CORRIVEAU— GREAT 
j       YOUNG  AMERICAN 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
(or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ikiy  remarks. 

T  The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
ip  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
I  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
It  is  appropriate  that  I  should  make  fit- 
ting recognition  of  the  recent,  seasonal 
bchievements  on  the  intercollegiate  bas- 
ketball courts  of  my  fine,  young  constit- 
uent, Mr.  Duane  J.  Corriveau,  of  this 
gear's  Clark  University  basketball  team. 
This  young  man  is  a  resident  of  Spen- 
ber,  Mass.,  in  my  district.  He  is  an  out- 
standing athlete,  and  a  splendid  student, 
a  fine,  dedicated  citizen  of  his  college,  a 
very  capable  and  well-balanced  young 
man,  who  is  being  justly  hailed  for  his 
brilliant  accomplishments  on  the  basket- 
ball courts  during  the  college  competitive 
season  just  concluded. 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  deemed  this  young  man's 
achievements  to  be  worthy  of  a  com- 
mendatory resolution,  and  it  recites  the 
great  honor  this  young  man  has  brought 
to  Clark  University,  the  town  of  Spen- 
cer, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  extends  to  Duane  Corri- 
veau its  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  success  in  the  future. 

Needless  to  say,  everyone  at  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  this 
young  man  is  matriculating,  is  extremely 
proud  of  his  achievements.  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  most  abundantly  share 
this  pride  and  join  in  the  commenda- 
tions and  acclaim  that  are  being  rendered 
to  Duane  Corriveau  by  so  many  people 
for  his  brilliant  work  on  the  basketball 
court. 

I  think  it  should  be  said  that  there  is 
really  no  precedent  for  such  outstanding 
basketball  play  by  any  New  England 
small  college  player  as  that  of  Duane. 

He  was  voted  the  No.  1  New  Eng- 
land Small  College  Player  by  United 
Press  International  for  1962-63,  and  he 
finished  his  brilliant  Clark  basketball 
career  in  most  dramatic  fashion,  in  a 
whirl,  as  it  were,  by  a  50-point  perform- 
ance— school  single-game  record — the 
fourth  straight  game  in  which  he  scored 
more  than  40  points,  and  increased  his 
season's  average  to  34.9  points  per  game, 
which  gives  him  third  ranking  in  the 
national,  small-college  scoring. 

This  amazing  basketball  wizard  scored 
30  points  in  the  first  half  of  the  Amherst 
game  and  hit  64  percent  from  the  floor. 
83  percent  from  the  foul  line  for  his  50 
points. 

A  top  candidate  for  Small  College  All- 
America,  Corriveau  holds  virtually  every 
scoring  record  at  Clark,  having  scored 
1.830  points  in  70  games  during  his 
4-year  career,  for  a  cumulative  college 
average  of   26.143. 


Playing  both  forward  and  guard,  his 
versatility  knows  no  bounds  and  he  la  a 
skilled,  all-around  team  player,  a  oan- 
petitor  of  unrivaled  spirit  and  eagerness, 
a  sure-fire  champion. 

Young  Corriveau  is  a  well-built,  sturdy 
6-footer.  who  weighs  about  183  pounds 
and  moves  fast  and  skillfully  over  the 

court. 

He  has  mastered  every  phase  of  the 
game  and  his  speed  and  versatility  per- 
mit him  to  capitalize  on  one-hand  jimip 
shots,  driving  layups  and  other  dynamic 
moves  that  bewildered  the  opposition 
and  amazed  the  spectators  and  thrilled 
his  coaches  and  many  fans. 

Duane  is  a  typical  American  boy. 
reared  in  a  typically  American  town,  the 
product  of  a  good  Christian  home  where 
fundamental  American  and  religious 
principles  are  loved  and  taught. 

Trained  at  a  fine  high  school,  a  hard- 
working student  at  Clark  University,  one 
of  our  very  best  American  colleges, 
whose  president,  the  Honorable  Howard 
B.  Jefferson,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
educators  in  the  Nation,  a  college  noted 
for  its  highly  rated  staff  of  professors 
and  instructors,  this  young  man  is  not 
merely  an  athlete,  although  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  athletic  field  are  tremen- 
dous, and  impressive,  and  he  is  proud 
and  confident  of  his  athletic  abUity 
which  he  worked  so  long  to  develop  and 
which  his  able  coaches  have  enhanced. 
He  is  also  a  serious-minded,  industrious 
and  very  capable  student,  a  history  ma- 
jor, and  a  member  of  the  Senior  Men's 
Honorary  Society.  Gryphon. 

This  boy,  it  can  be  easily  seen,  com- 
bines the  very  best  qualities  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 
He  realizes  the  truth  of  the  old  classic 
adage — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — which  he 
has  practiced  religiously  throughout  his 
career.  He  also  wisely  realizes  the  need 
for  balance,  neither  to  over  accentuate 
the  physical,  the  mental,  or  the  social, 
but  to  keep  them  all  In  equilibrium, 
complementing  each  other,  and  never 
becoming  distorted  by  overemphasis  on 
one  phase  of  activity  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  vital  activities.  Health  and  good 
physical  condition,  studies,  sport,  good 
college  citizenship,  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, hard  work,  and  family  devotion— 
these  are  good  ingredients  of  a  happy, 
constructive  life. 

This  young  man  is  now  22  years  of 
age,  a  senior  who  played  his  last  college 
game  March  3  against  Worcester  Tech 
on  his  own  court.  He  climaxed  his  bril- 
liant college  career  in  this  game  by  scor- 
ing 40  points,  and  being  named  the  top 
small  college  player  in  New  England  for 
the  second  straight  year,  and  also  receiv- 
ing honorable  mention  in  all -American 
voting. 

He  has  been  the  subject  of  many  arti- 
cles in  the  Worcester  Telegram  in  the 
past  few  weeks  and  his  fame  as  a  basket- 
ball player  has  spread  far  and  wide. 

He  has  set  an  admirable  record  for 
other  young  college  boys  to  shoot  at  and, 
believe  me.  they  will  have  a  high  mark 
to  shoot  for. 

This  young  man  is  in  the  select  group 
of  outstanding  young  Americans  who 
give  us  great  pride  in  our  country  and 
confidence  in  our  future.    The  knowl- 
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edge  that  we  are  developing  such  out- 
standing young  men  to  be  the  leaders  of 
the  country  in  the  years  ahead  gives  us 
special  confidence  that  so  long  as  our 
Nation  continues  to  develop  such  splen- 
did young  men  and  leaders  we  need  have 
no  fear  about  the  future  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions and  our  free  way  of  life. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  Duane  Cor- 
riveau. To  me,  he  not  only  represents 
the  best  in  our  college  life,  but  the  type 
that  I  have  always  believed  is  best  and 
most  needed  in  our  America.  He  is 
destined  to  be  a  real  leader. 

I  think  that  it  is  capable.  weU  trained, 
well  oriented,  aggressive,  well  balanced 
young  men  like  Duane  Corriveau  who 
will  provide  the  courageous,  intelligent 
leadership  that  our  country  will  need  in 
the  future  to  continue  its  forward  march 
toward  an  ever-improving,  ever-advanc- 
ing Nation  where  freedom,  prosperity, 
and  peace  may  dwell. 

How  proud  and  elated  his  parents,  his 
schools,  his  teachers,  his  hometown  of 
Spencer,  and  aU  of  us,  are  to  hail  this 
very  fine  young  man. 

May  Duane  Corriveau  move  on  to 
greater  triumphs— with  modesty  and 
grace,  with  optimism  and  confidence,  and 
with  the  Lord's  choicest  blessings.  God- 
speed and  keep  him. 
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ity    is    like    comparing    two    different 
worlds. 

We  now  live  in  an  age  where  subma- 
rines have  virtually  unlimited  underwa- 
ter endurance.  Every  day,  submarines 
explore  new  waters.  They  disappear  in 
the  vast  ocean  waters  and  reappear 
months  later. 

EARLY   SUBMARINING 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der I  have  for  today  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  64TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  U.S. 

NAVY'S  SUBMARINE  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKIER.    Under  previous  order 

of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 

York  [Mr.  Horton]  is  recognized  for  60 

minutes.  ,         ,      , 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
reserved  this  time  today  in  order  that 
we  in  the  House  can  recognize  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Submarine  Service  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  64th  birthday.  The  actual 
date  of  this  event  occurred  this  past 
weekend  on  April  11  and  marked  the  an- 
niversary of  a  spring  day  in  1900  when 
the  Navy  accepted  its  first  submarine, 
the  U.S.S.  Holland. 

For  the  next  few  minutes.  I  would  like 
to  review  briefly  a  history  of  the  sub- 
marine in  peace  and  war  and  then  offer 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  as  are  inter- 
ested the  opportunity  to  add  their  greet- 
ings to  the  Submarine  Service. 

In  the  past  64  years,  the  changes  made 
In  submarining  tell  a  story  of  advancing 
technology  so  wondrous  that  they  might 
have  been  looked  on  as  science  flction 
only  a  few  decades  ago.  Comparing  to- 
day's nuclear-powered  submarines  that 
roam  the  seas  at  will  with  the  Holland 
which  did  not  have  any  sea  going  abil- 


The  earliest  records  of  man  tell  of  his 
attempts  to  conquer  the  watery  world 
that  surrounds  him.  A  wall  painting 
from  the  Nile  Valley  tells  of  the  sub- 
marine snorkel  concept.  It  shows  duck 
hunters,  bird  spears  in  hand,  using  hol- 
low papyrus  reeds  as  breathing  tubes  and 
moving  submerged  toward  their  prey. 

Down  through  the  ages,  man  made 
little  further  progress  in  getting  beneath 
the  water  and  staying  there  for  any 
length  of  time.  His  fancies  roved  under 
water,  but  his  technological  limitations 
kept  him  safely  on  the  surface. 

However,  well  before  1900,  early  tech- 
nical explorations  of  inventors  and  sea- 
faring men  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
principles  that  gradually  removed  the 
barriers  to  successful  submarining. 

The  first  practical  submarine  was  a 
rowboat  covered  with  greased  leather. 
The  idea  and  design  of  Cornelius  Van 
Drebbel,  a  Dutch  doctor  living  in  Eng- 
land in  1620,  the  submarine  was  powered 
by  oarsmen.  The  oars  protruded  through 
flexible  leather  seals.  Snorkle  air  tubes 
held  above  the  surface  by  floats  per- 
mitted several  hours  of  submerged  oper- 
ation. 

On  another  historic  date,  1776,  David 
Bushnell,  a  Yale  graduate,  designed  and 
buUt  a  submarine  torpedo  boat.  This 
one-man  vessel  was  submerged  when  its 
skipper  let  water  into  the  boat.  To  sur- 
face, he  used  a  hand  pump  to  remove 
the  water.  A  pedal-powered  propeller 
gave  Bushnell's  boat  its  forward  motion. 
Named  the  Turtle,  this  egg-shaped 
craft  gave  Revolutionary  Americans  high 
hopes  for  a  secret  weapon  to  use  against 
the  British  warships  anchored  in  New 
York  Harbor.  Its  offensive  weaponry 
consisted  of  a  keg  of  powder  which  was 
to  be  attached  to  the  hull  of  an  enemy 
ship  and  detonated  with  a  time  fuse. 

The  Turtle's  mission  was  destined  for 
failure  and  finally  had  to  be  abandoned. 
A  boring  device  manipulated  from  inside 
the  oak-plank  Turtle  could  not  penetrate 
the  copper-hulled  British  ships,  making 
it  impossible  to  attach  the  powder  keg. 
The  next  significant  date  in  submarine 
history  was  1803.     Robert  Fulton  suc- 
cessfully built  and  operated  a  submarine 
in  France,  before  turning  his  talents  to 
the   steamboat.     Fulton's  cigar-shaped 
Nautilus  had  a  kite-like  sail  for  surface 
power      It  also  carried  flasks  of  com- 
pressed air  which  allowed  its  two-man 
crew  to  stay  submerged  for  5  hours.    A 
variation  of  this  technique  still  Is  In  use 
today  since  our  present  nuclear  subma- 
rines carry  compressed  oxygen  to  help 
renew  the  air  supply  during  long  under- 
water periods.  . 
Another  submarine  technique  that  is 
in  use  today  came  from  the  adventure  of 
William  Bauer,  a  German,  in  1850.    Dur- 
ing   experimentation    at   Kiel,    Bauer's 
boat  with  the  Inventor  and  two  seamen 
aboard  sank  In  55  feet  of  water.    With 


his  sailors  growing  more  terrified  by  the 
moment,  Bauer  opened  the  flood  valves 
to  equalize  the  pressure  inside  the  sub- 
marine so  the  escape  hatch  could  be 
opened.  When  the  water  was  chin  level, 
all  three  men  were  shot  to  the  surface 
in  a  bubble  of  air  that  blew  the  hatch 
open.  Years  later.  Bauer's  simple  prin- 
ciple was  rediscovered.  Modem  subma- 
rines have  escape  compartments  em- 
ploying the  same  air  bubble  technique. 

During  the  CivU  War.  H.  L.  Hunley 
converted  a  steam  boiler  Into  a  subma- 
rine for  the  Confederate  Navy.  A  hand- 
driven  propeller  drove  the  David  at  4 
knots.  But,  she  sank  repeatedly  In  trials 
at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Charleston. 
Since  the  David  h£id  no  periscope,  direc- 
tion was  determined  by  frequent  surfac- 
ing In  order  to  let  the  conning  officer  peer 
out  the  hatch.  Consequently,  even  a 
small  wave  could  swamp  the  boat. 

Hunley  and  eight  other  crew  members 
were  drowned  after  such  an  Incident  In 
Charleston  Harbor.  His  submarine  wait 
raised  and  renamed  Hunley. 

In  1864,  the  Hunley  was  armed  with  a 
90-F>ound  charge  of  powder  on  a  long 
pole.  She  attacked  and  sank  a  new 
Union  ship,  the  Housatonic.  In  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  The  concussion  wave 
swamped  the  Hunley  and  It  sank  along 
with  the  Housatonic.  While  the  Hunley 
did  not  survive  this  milestone  In  naval 
combat  history,  her  exploit  proved  that 
a  submarine  could  be  a  valuable  weapon 
and  showed  the  world  that  a  ship  was 
vulnerable  to  submarine  attack. 

For  some  8  years,  from  1864  to  1872. 
the  U.S.  Navy  tinkered  with  a  hand- 
cranked  submarine,  the  Intelligent 
Whale.  Intelligent  or  not,  the  Whale 
floundered  during  Its  flrst  trials.  In- 
ventors realized  that  until  a  method  of 
propulsion  better  than  manpower  could 
be  developed  for  underwater  use,  subma- 
rines were  not  going  to  be  worth  the 
effort. 

Since  surface  ships  were  powered  by 
steam,  thoughts  turned  to  Its  application 
In  submarines.  But  flre  to  heat  the 
water  and  generate  steam  was  Impossible 
because  of  the  limited  air  supply  of  a 
submerged  submarine.  Today,  of  course, 
the  atomic  reactor  has  eliminated  this 
drawback  to  a  heat  source  and  subma- 
rines are  driven  by  steam. 

In  preatomlc  days,  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  became  the  submarine's 
first  source  of  real  power.  This  engine 
offered  speed  and  comparative  endur- 
ance on  the  surface,  but  its  deadly 
carbon  monoxide  exhaust  fumes  and 
high  oxygen  consumption  were  obstacles 
to  life  beneath  the  surface. 

By  1900,  the  storage  battery  was  In 
use.  An  Irish-American,  John  Holland, 
was  the  flrst  to  conceive  of  using  the 
electric  power  of  storage  batteries  and 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  to  power 
a  submarine.  Holland  and  another 
American,  Simon  Lake,  became  the  first 
modem  submarine  designers. 

THE  rr.S.8.  "HOLLAND" 

Holland  built  nine  submarines,  one 
under  Navy  contract,  before  the  Navy 
would  accept  one.  The  Navy  would  not 
accept  Lake's  Argonaut,  and  advanced 
version  of  his  Argonaut.  Jr.  Lake's  first 
boat   had   wheels   for   crawling    along 
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shallow  bottoms  and  air  lo<=f^^^i>^" 
divers  to  enter  and  leave  the  ^^ooden 
hulk  whUe  it  was  submerged 

In  1900.  Holland  sold  the  Navyits  first 
suS^arlne.  the  USS.  Holland  The Hol- 
lands  45-horsepower  internal  combus- 
Uon  engine  gave  her  a  surface  speed  of 
7  knots.  Her  rechargeable  storage  bat- 
teries gave  the  Holland  an  ^nderwa^r 
endurance  of  several  hours.  The  Hol- 
land cost  the  Navy  $150,000. 

The  Holland  was  armed  with  three 
Whitehead  torpedoes  and  a  bow  ^ 
recessed  into  the  bow.  The  depth  of  the 
Whitehead  torpedoes  run  was  controlled 
by  a  pressure  sensitive  piston.  Its  sta- 
bility was  controUed  by  a  pendulum,  and 
Its  direction  by  a  gyroscope.  Many 
modern  torpedoes  are  much  the  same 

Nuclear  submarines  and  ballistic  mis- 
siles use  an  electronically  sophisUcated 
gyroscope  system  for  navigation  today. 
Holland  and  Lake  were  at  odds  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  submarine.  Lake  ex- 
perimented with  boats  that  ascended  and 
descended  vertically  according  to  nega- 
tive or  positive  buoyancy  controlled  oy 
pumps  and  tanks.  HoUands  boat  wa^ 
given  a  neutral  buoyancy  by  admitting 
water  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  boat 
with  the  weight  of  water  it  display. 
Given  diving  planes  and  a  constant 
source  of  power.  HoUand-s  boat  could 
dive  and  surface  on  diagonal  lines.  Hol- 
land's principle,  with  some  improvemente 
for  fast  diving  and  surfacing,  is  still  used 
in  today's  submarines. 

The  loss  of  vision  when  submerged  was 
corrected  by  Simon  Lake,  who  experi- 
mented with  a  set  of  prisms  and  lenshe 
bought  from  a  window  display.  The 
Hunley  was  sunk  because  of  her  \&ck  of 
vision  when  submerged.  Even  the  Hol- 
land had  to  broach  the  surface  so  the 
crew  could  look  out  the  windows  in  the 
conning  tower.  This  broaching  denied 
the  Holland  one  of  the  submarines 
greatest  advantages— surprise  attack. 
Lake  and  a  Johns  Hopkins  University 
professor  worked  out  the  periscope  de- 
vice This  was  the  submarine's  only  vis- 
ual aid  until  underwater  television  was 
installed  aboard  the  nuclear-powered 
f^autilus. 

THX  BUiCK  on.  ERA 

The  diesel  engine  replaced  the  gasoline 
engine  in  1912.  when  it  was  first  installed 
aboard   the  Sfcip^acfc— SS-24— and   the 
Sturgeon— SS-25.    The  oil-burning  en- I 
gine  required  no  complicated  ignition  or 
sparking   systems.      It   produced   fewer; 
noxious  fumes  and  was  more  economical. 
The  diesel  engine  and  the  electric  battery 
remained  the  power  source  for  subma-| 
rines  until  nuclear  power  was  introduced. 
In  the  last  decade.  j 

BATTLE  GLOHT  I 

World  War  I  saw  the  submarine! 
emerge  as  a  major  factor  in  conflict.. 
The  Germans  suddenly  fovmd  themselves] 
in  possession  of  a  most  effective  weapon 
to  effect  economic  strangulation.  Eng- 
land had  to  import  food  to  live.  Had  th^ 
rate  of  sinkings  attained  by  submarined 
in  the  spring  of  1917  been  continued, 
England  would  have  been  in  a  desperate 
situation  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Insofaiq 
as  any  single  campaign  can  be  assigned 
primacy  in  a  world  conflict,  it  was  the 
defeat  of  the  German  submarine  menaa 
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jy  the  combined  efforts  of  the  United 
fetates  and  British  Fleets  that  staved  off 
impending  collapse. 

j  When  America  entered  the  war.  her 
latest  submarines  were  the  L  boats,  a  far 
cry  from  Holland.  Twenty  submarines 
bf  the  E.  K.  L,  and  O  types  reached  the 
War  zone.  One  L  boat  found  herself  at- 
tacked by  two  German  subs  and  had  the 
unique  experience  of  watching  one  fire  a 
brpedo  at  her  and  sink  her  mate.  An- 
other the  L-10.  was  taken  under  attack 
twhile  submerged  by  an  American  de- 
btroyer  When  she  flnaUy  managed  to 
surface  and  identify  herself,  the  irate 
sub  skipper  found  his  Annapolis  room- 
mate commanding  the  destroyer. 

By  1919  the  O  and  R  boats  had  joined 
the  fleet.  foUowed  during  the  twenties  by 
the  S  boats.  O  and  R  boats  were  used  as 
late  as  1945  for  training,  and  enough  S 
boats  were  on  hand  in  the  Pacific  to  ac- 
count for  some  65.000  tons  of  Japanese 
shipping. 

During  the  thirties  new  boats  and  new 
!  designs  were  added  to  the  growing  Amer- 
ican submarine  force.    These  fine  craft 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  early  years  of  Worid 
i  War  n. 


WORI.O  WAB  n :  oreatir  glort 

Radar  and  sonar  were  World  War  U 
innovations.  Both  were  developed  by  the 
English  to  cwnbat  German  U-boats,  but 
were  incorporated  into  the  submarine  to 
warn  of  airplane  attack  and  counterat- 
Uck  from  surface  vessels.  Sonar  has 
become  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
marine's "senses."  Hydrophones  listen 
for  sounds  from  other  ships  and  the 
echos  of  sound  waves  signaled  from  the 
submarine  itself. 

During  World  War  H,  UB.  submarines 
reached  a  peak  of  importance  and  effec- 
tiveness.   When  Peart  Harbor  came  the 
submarine  force  was  ready.    What  the 
silent   service   accomplished   is   a   long 
story  but  it  can  be  summarized  in  one 
sentence.    Japan's  abUity  to  wage  mari- 
time war  depended  not  only  on  her  navy 
but  on  her  merchant  marine,  and  U5. 
submarines  alone  sank  55  percent  of  the 
total  Japanese  tonnage  sunk  m  the  war. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war  an  Ameri- 
can submarine  squadron  was  based  in 
Scotland.    After  the  invasion  of  north 
Africa,  however,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  in  the  Pacific  wid 
leave  submarine  operations  in  the  At- 
lantic to  our  allies.    The  squadron  in 
Scotland  had  a  few  kUls  to  its  credit, 
and  R-1  had  an  unconfirmed  U-boat  kill 
300  mUes  northeast  of  Bermuda,  but  it 
was  the  Pacific  that  became  the  hunting 
grounds  for  our  submarine  forces. 

The  Japanese  plans  for  Peari  Harbor 
overlooked  the  submarine  force  based 
there  Even  as  the  rest  of  the  base  was 
extinguishing  fires,  American  submarines 
were  sUpping  out  to  sea  in  search  of  the 
retiring  Japanese.  For  many  months 
they  were  the  only  naval  forces  that 
could  penetrate  enemy  controUed  waters 
and  operate  offensively  against  Japanese 
seapower  that  made  possible  her  swuft 
advance  into  south  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
In  Manila,  the  initial  attacks  sank 
Sealion.  but  left  the  remainder  of  the 
Asiatic  Submarine  Force  intact.  Adm. 
Thomas  C.  Hart,  commander  in  chief. 
A&iaUc  Fleet,  was  a  seasoned  submariner 


himself,  and  looked  to  the  small  handful 
of  undersea  craft  to  do  their  share  in 
repelling,  or  at  best  retarding  the  ad- 
vancing Japanese.  The  ships  set  forth 
on  patrol,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  tar- 
gets. On  December  18,  Swordfish  under 
Lt  Comdr.  Chester  D.  Smith  sank  Atsu- 
tusan  Maru.  a  9,000-ton  freighter.  This 
was  the  first  confirmed  sinking  of  a  Jap- 
anese vessel  by  the  submarine  force,  and 
Atsutusan  Maru  was  the  first  of  1,392 
victims  accredited  to  American  sub- 
marines. "Feariess  Freddie"  Warder  in 
Seatoolf  and  "Moon"  Chappie  in  S-38 
also  scored  early  kills. 

By  the  summer  of  1942,  the  first  checks 
had  been  administered  to  the  Japanese 
at  Coral  Sea  and  Midway.  The  United 
States  was  faced  with  an  arduous  island- 
hopping  amphibious  campaign  over  long 
stretches  of  the  sea  before  her  military 
might  could  concentrate  on  the  heart- 
land of  Japanese  strength.  But  the 
submarine  struck  deep  immediately. 
Surfaced  at  night,  submerged  by  day, 
with  tremendous  ranges  at  their  disposal, 
the  subs  could  travel  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  Japanese  Empire  no  matter  who 
held  the  sea  and  sur  above  them.  They 
immediately  began  to  hit  Japan  where 
It  hurt— at  sea.  Steadily  they  began  to 
whittle  down  the  Japanese  merchant 
fleet. 

American  industry  gathered  its 
strength  and  soon  new  boats  reached  the 
Pacific.  The  ever-Increasing  stream  was 
loosed  on  the  Japanese  lifeUnes  as  soon 
as  it  arrived.  Remorselessly,  with  naval 
surface  and  air  attacks,  they  began  to 
spell  the  doom  of  Japan. 

Admiral  Nimitz  was  a  veteran  of  the 
submarine  service— his  first  submarine 
command  was  U.S.S.  Plunger  SS-2  In 
May  1909 — and  knew  what  to  expect. 
Under  Vice  Admiral  Lockwood  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  Rear  Admiral  Christie  In  Perth, 
and  Commodore  James  Fife  in  Brisbane, 
the  results  began  to  pour  in.  From  5  or 
6  kills  a  month  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war,  kills  climbed  steadily  to  a  heady 
69  in  1  month  of  1944— over  2  Japanese 
ships  a  day. 

During  the  war,  U.S.  submsuines  were 
credited  with  the  sinking  of  201  Japa- 
nese naval  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of 
540  192  tons  and  1.113  Japanese  mer- 
chant vessels  of  500  or  more  gross  tons 
for  4,779.902  tons.  In  fact,  since  their 
invention,  submarines  have  accounted 
for  far  greater  ship  tonnage  losses  to 
the  enemy  than  all  other  agents  of  de- 
struction combined. 

The  submarine  force  is  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  performance  of  Its  person- 
nel Comprising  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  Navy's  total  personnel  during  World 
War  n,  the  submarine  forces  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  enemy  ship  losses. 

Fighting  skippers  and  fighting  crews 
established  record  after  record  and 
thrilled  the  Nation  as  the  stories  finally 
came  out.  Comdr.  Howard  Gllmore, 
mortally  wounded  on  the  deck  of 
Growler,  gasping  "Take  her  down"  with 
his  last  breath;  Captain  Cromwell  delib- 
erately riding  doomed  Sculpin  down  on 
her  last  dive  rather  than  risk  capture 
and  possible  extortion  of  the  vital  In- 
formation he  carried:  immortal  Tang 
blazing  into  her  last  great  attack  under 
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Comdr.  Richard  O'Kane  and  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  last  of  her  own  torpedoes 
in  an  erratic  circular  run.  Tautog  with 
26  kills.  Flasher  with  over  100,000  tons 
of  shipping.    Over  14,500  torpedoes  fired. 

As  Japanese  shipping  shrank,  one  of 
the  major  problems  was  finding  targets. 
Once  Commodore  Fife  personally  took  to 
the  air  to  search  for  kills,  found  a  target 
and  radioed  her  position  to  the  nearest 
submarine.  Within  hours  she  was  on 
the  bottom.  More  and  more  submarines 
were  released  for  new  duties,  and  by 
V-J  Day.  submarines  had  a  score  of 
functions.  In  addition  to  the  subsea- 
craft  lurking  In  every  corner  and  off 
practically  every  harbor  of  the  Japanese 
homeland,  submarines  were  rescuing 
aviators  from  Tokyo  Bay.  scouting  is- 
lands for  weather  data  and  intelligence, 
transporting  Marine  raiders,  supplying 
guerrilla  movements,  and  planting  mines 
in  strategic  and  dangerous  waters. 

The  submarines  exacted  a  tremendous 
toll,  but  they  paid  a  stiff  price.  SilenUy 
under  the  sealanes.  that  they  helped  sus- 
tain for  America  and  wrench  from  the 
Axis,  rest  52  silent,  wounded  hulls  and 
the  bones  of  more  than  3,500  subma- 
riners. 

THX     NUCLEAR     AGS 

After  the  war  the  Navy  began  to  in- 
tegrate the  new  scientific  advances  of  the 
wax  Into  newer  and  better  submarines. 
The  greater  underwater  propulsive  power 
program  gave  us  the  Guppy.  a  stream- 
lined craft  capable  of  startling  bursts  of 
imderwater  speed.  Submarines  were  de- 
signed for  specific  piwposes.  and  today 
we  have  submarines  for  att$u:k,  for 
transport,  for  oUers.  for  missile  launch- 
ers, for  minelayers,  for  radar  pickets,  and 
submarines  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  other 
submarines. 

At  the  same  time  the  Navy  speeded  the 
development  of  revolutionary  atomic 
power.  Early  in  World  War  n,  as  part 
of  the  Navy's  Initial  work  In  controlling 
the  atom,  proposals  were  made  for  de- 
veloping atcMnic  power  for  use  afloat. 
The  highest  priority,  however,  was  given 
to  development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Power  limitatiMi  had  long  concerned 
submarine  designers.  In  fact.  John  P. 
Holland  had  written  in  1900: 

Larger  (more  than  200  feet  long)  boats  will 
never  be  feaalble,  unless  we  discover  some 
better  system  of  storing  electricity  than  ex- 
ists today — a  contingency  which  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtf  uL 

Nuclear  power  was  the  long  awaited 
propulsion  source  for  the  submarine.  It 
was  to  turn  the  submersible  surface  ship 
into  a  true  submarine,  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  operation  and  no  longer  bound 
to  the  earth's  atmosphere.  After  World 
Wsu-  n  had  been  won.  the  Navy  was  able 
to  "turn  to"  in  earnest  to  develop  a  nu- 
clear powerplant.  Naturally  the  first 
use  was  in  the  submarine — the  historic 
and  world  famous  Nautilus. 
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"TrWDKRWAT    OK     NTTCLEAR     POWER" 

While  we  are  considering  important 
dates  in  the  history  of  the  submarine, 
there  is  another  standout  occasion  that 
merits  our  attention.  It  Is  January  17. 
1955.  On  that  date.  Comdr.  E.  P.  Wilkin- 
son. U.S.  Navy,  messaged  from  the  U.S.S. 
Nauttixis  four  words  that  opened  an  en- 


tirely new   era  for  the  whole  world: 
"Underway  on  nuclear  power." 

This  was  the  communication  which 
annovmced  that  our  first  nuclear  sub- 
marine had  commenced  her  sea  trials. 
It  marked  the  first  time  that  the  power 
of  the  atom  had  been  harnessed  by  man 
and  developed  into  useful  power. 

During  its  first  week  of  sea  trials,  the 
Nautilus  completed  high  speed  test  runs, 
both  on  the  surface  «md  submerged,  and 
dived  over  50  times.  After  further  rig- 
orous and  detailed  testing,  the  Navy  ac- 
cepted the  Nautilus  for  service  on  April 
22    1955. 

it  would  be  my  feeling  that  in  due 
course  we  might  consider  this  important 
date  in  the  Nautilus  log  an  historic  an- 
niversary for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

This  first  nuclear  powered  submarine 
far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  her  most  opti- 
mistic supporters.  During  her  first  2 
years  of  operaUon.  Nautilus  steamed 
over  62.000  miles  without  refueling  and 
established  new  speed  and  endurance 
records.  On  a  second  core  Nautilus  went 
even  further,  pointing  the  way  toward 
the  Navy  and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion goal  of  a  nuclear  core  which  would 
last  at  least  the  same  duration  as  World 
War  n. 

Nautilus  vividly  demonstrated  the  new 
versatility  in  August  1958.  when  she 
traveled  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
via  the  North  Pole  during  a  4-day,  1,830- 
mile  voyage. 

Other  nuclesir  submarines — Seawoif, 
Skate,  aixd  Sargo — ^pioneered  new  areas 
of  submarine  operation.  Seawolf  re- 
mained submerged  for  60  days  complete- 
ly Independent  of  the  earths  atmos- 
phere, proving  that  extended  submerged 
patrols  are  feasible  from  both  mechani- 
cal and  human  standpoints. 

Skate  made  two  trips  under  the  Arc- 
tic Ice,  one  during  the  northern  summer 
and  the  second  during  Its  winter.  On 
the  first  trip  SkaU  surfaced  nine  times 
in  Isike-like  openings  In  the  ice.  On  the 
second  it  surfaced  by  pxishing  its  way 
through  the  ice  and  on  March  17.  1959. 
surfaced  at  the  geogT«)hlc  North  Pole. 
The  next  year  Sargo  spent  31  days 
under  the  Arctic  ice  on  an  exploratory 
mission  and  duplicated  Skat&s  feat  of 
surfacing  at  the  pole  on  February  9, 1960. 
Since  then  there  have  been  a  number  of 
other  Arctic  cruises,  the  outstanding  one 
being  the  historic  rendezvous  of  Sea- 
dragon  and  Skate  at  the  North  Pole  on 
August  2.  1962. 

These  achievements  proved  that  tne 
Arctic  Ocean  is  not  only  accessible  to 
nuclear  submarines  but  Is  actually  an  op- 
erational area,  open  to  nuclear  subma- 
rines regardless  of  the  season. 

Nuclear  power  enabled  a  second  revo- 
lutionary development  to  take  place, 
this  one  in  the  field  of  design.  Naval 
architects  had  long  known  that  a  shark- 
shaped  hull  was  ideally  suited  for  sub- 
surface operations.  Holland,  in  fact,  had 
designed  his  submarines  along  this  line. 
However,  power  limitations  made  the 
surface  craft  design — sharp  bow,  super- 
structure deck  and  conning  tower — ^the 
most  practical  for  the  prenuclear  era. 

With  the  new  power  source  at  their 
disposal,  designers  developed  a  radically 
new  type  of  submarine,  the  first  fieet 
nuclear  type  was  UJ8S.  Sldviack,  built  by 


General  Dynamics  and  commissioned 
April  15.  1959.  A  shark-shaped  hull, 
completely  free  of  protuberances,  a  sail 
\\-ith  diving  planes  mounted  on  it,  and  a 
single  screw  propeller  made  Skipjack  the 
world's  fastest  and  most  maneuverable 
submarine.  Its  speed,  classified.  Is  "in 
excess  of  20  knots."  Skipjack  and  others 
of  the  same  class  are  altering  previous 
concepts  in  undersea  warfare. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  subma- 
rine conquest  which  nuclear  power  al- 
lowed was  the  epic  circumnavigation  of 
the  U5.S.  TritOTi— SSN  586— in  1960.  On 
February  16,  she  departed  from  Groton. 
Conn.,  and  submerged  south  of  Long  Is- 
land. For  the  next  83  days,  the  Triton 
followed  the  course  originally  charted  by 
Ferdinand  Magellan  in  1519.  "When  she 
surfaced  off  Rehoboth  Beach.  Del.,  on 
May  10.  the  Triton  had  traveled  36,000 
nautical  miles,  entirely  submerged  and 
undetected,  at  an  overall  elapsed  speed 
of  18  knots — a  record  for  endurance, 
distance,  and  speed. 

Her  commander  on  this  historic  voy- 
age around  the  world  was  Capt.  Edward 
L.  Beach,  UJ3.  Navy.  Captain  Beach  is 
a  respected  naval  officer  who  saw  sub- 
marine duty  aboard  three  submarines 
during  World  War  n  and  was  decorated 
for  his  extraordinary  heroism  and  con- 
spicuous gallantry.  He  also  was  naval 
aide  to  President  Eisenhower  from  1953 
to  1957. 

A  bestselling  author.  Captain  Beach 
wrote  "Rim  SUent.  Run  Deep"  and 
•Submarine."  He  also  wrote  a  book  on 
the  Triton  circumnavigation.  "Around 
the  World  Submerged."  From  this  ac- 
coimt  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
epilog  an  indication  of  the  unlimited 
vision  which  characterizes  our  Navy's 
submarine  service : 


As  time  goes  on,  more  &nd  more  of  us  will 
retire,  but  In  future  years,  all  of  xis.  like 
myself — though  perhaps  no  one  so  much  as 
I — may  have  occasion  from  time  to  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  events  of  this  first  voyage 
of  the  Triton.  As  we  do,  we  will  no  doubt 
find  otir  accomplishment  pale  beside  far 
greater  deeds  as  yet  unaccomplished  on  or 
beyond  this  earth.  For  as  soon  as  the  capa- 
bility Is  there,  man  will  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  so  that  earth  and  the  spirit  of  man 
will  both  benefit  therefrom. 

POIaARIS 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  most  specta- 
cular, submarine  advancement  came 
with  the  Polaris  fleet  ballistic  missile  fir- 
ing submarines.  These  submarines  can 
launch  the  Polaris  solid-fuel  missiles 
from  beneath  the  surface  and  strike  tar- 
gets up  to  2.500  miles  away.  I^e  mo- 
bility and  endurance  of  these  submarines 
make  them  virtually  Invulnerable.  This 
potent  weapon  system  Is  a  major  advance 
in  the  steadily  increasing  relative  impor- 
tance of  sea-based  power. 

The  fleet  ballistic  missile  weapon  sys- 
tem was  brought  from  conception  to  op- 
eration in  less  than  4  years,  an  unpre- 
cedented feat  during  peacetime. 

The  first  Polaris-firing  nuclear  pow- 
ered submarine  T3SS.  George  Washing- 
ton, was  launched  June  9.  1959.  by  Elec- 
tric Boat  Division.  General  Dynamics, 
and  was  commissioned  December  30  that 
year.  On  July  20.  1960.  she  launched 
the  first  two  Polaris  missiles  ever  fired 
from  a  submerged  submarine.  On  No- 
vember   15.    1960,   George   Washinffton 
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made  the  system  operational  when  she 
went  on  patrol  with  16  ready-to-flre.  nu- 
clear-tipped Polaris  missiles. 

By  the  end  of  1962  George  Washington 
had  been  joined  by  8  more  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  submarines,  each  with  lo 

missiles.  , 

Pour  of  these  were  of  the  same  class; 
the  others  were  of  the  larger  Ethan  Allen 
class,  first  designed  from  the  keel  up 
as  a  Polaris-firing  submarine.  George 
Washington  class  submarines  are  loaded 
with  1200  nautical  mile  range  Polaris 
A-1  missiles.  Ethan  Allen  class  earn,' 
the  second  generation  1.500  mile  range 
Polaris  A-2  missiles.  Still  larger  La  a- 
yette  class  submarines  are  now  joining 

^  At  present  a  Polaris-firing  submarine 
fleet  of  41  is  planned.  By  naid-1964 
these  submarines  will  start  carrying  the 
third  generation  2.500  nautical  mile 
range  Polaiis  A-3  missiles  now  being  de- 
veloped. When  they  do.  they  will  be 
able  to  strike  any  target  in  the  world. 

The  advent  of  the  fleet  ballistic  missUe 
system  has  brought  a  change  in  the 
Navy's  traditional  ship  manning 
methods.  Each  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines has  two  complete  crews  called 
Blue  and  Gold.  The  crews  alternate  on 
2-month-long  patrols,  thus  providirig 
maximum  on-station  time  for  the  sub- 
marines whose  endurance  is  limited  only 
by  its  personnel. 

These  submarines  give  our  Nation  an 
inv\ilnerable  deterrent  force  immune  to 
sneak  attack  and  always  ready,  if  need 
be.  to  loose  nuclear  destruction  on  an 
aggressor. 

The  virtually  insoluble  problems  such  a 
force  presents  to  a  potential  aggressor 
gives  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  system 
a  vital  significance  as  a  deterrent  and 
may  well  give  our  Nation  the  edge  that 
will  preserve  the  peace. 

ADMIBAL  GRENFELL 

Mr    Speaker,  this  discussion  of  sub-  ' 
marines  on  the  64th  submarine  birthday 
would  be  incomplete  if  I  failed  to  include 
a  prominent  mention  of  the  Vice  Adm. 
Elton  W.  Grenfell.  U.S.  Navy.     Admiral 
Grenfell.  who  now  serves  his  country  as 
Commander.    Submarine    Forces.    U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  originated  the  submarine 
birthday  celebration.    Today,  we  help  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  that  observance : 
to  honor  the  memory  of  those  gaUant 
sailors  who  have  given  their  lives  in  sub- 
marine duty  and  to  salute  the  Uvmg 
submariners  to  whom  we  look  to  carry 
forward  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Nays 
Submarine    Service.     Admiral    Grenfell! 
is  responsible  for  the  training  and  prep- 
aration of  Polaris  submarines  for  their 
deterrent  patrols,  and  for  the  conduct] 
of  other  submarine  operations  through- 
out the  Atlantic  and  the  regions  of  the: 
Arctic   and  Mediterranean   where  U.S.| 
submarine  missions  are  carried  out.  i 

He  began  his  naval  career  as  a  mid-i 
shlpman  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
He  received  his  B.S.  degree  and  was  com- 
missioned ensign,  U.S.  Navy  in  1926., 
Following  his  graduation.  Admiral  Gren- 
fell served  on  the  battleship  Florida  with 
subsequent  tours  at  the  Naval  Torpedci 
StaUon.  Newport,  and  the  ships  Lexing^^ 
ton  and  Childs. 

Entering    the    submarine    school    in 
July  1928  for  instruction  in  submarine 
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^rpedo  boat  duty.  Admiral  Grenfell  ded- 
cated  his  career  to  the  submarine  serv- 
ce.  His  first  duty  on  board  a  submarine 
vas  the  R-4.  where  he  served  from  De- 
;ember  of  1928  until  July  of  1933. 

The  Admiral  took  a  break  in  his  sub- 
marine career  to  attend  postgraduate 
school,  and  earned  his  master  of  science 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering,  from 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

in  1936. 

Returning  to  sea  in  January  of  1936, 
Admiral  Grenfell  reported  to  the  sub- 
marine Pickerel,  a  unit  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  About  this  time  he  began  to  con- 
centrate on  habitability— an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  crews'  spaces  in  submarines — 
and  to  provide  educational  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  which  were  heretofore 
precluded  from  submarines  because  of 
the  extreme  complexity  and  limited 
space  available. 

After  his  tour  of  duty  on  the  Pickerel 
he  reported  to  Washington.  D.C..  and 
commissioned  the  Navy's  newly  orga- 
nized Bureau  of  Ships,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  stress  the  necessity  of  providing 
submarine  crewmen  with  better  facilities. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  his  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  accomplishments  was  the 
procurement  of  LCVP  and  Higgins  land- 
ing boats,  which  were  to  become  so 
famous  during  the  World  War  II  era. 

In  February  of  1941  Admiral  Grenfell 
returned  to  sea— to  the  Submarine  Force 
Pacific — and  took  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
Gudgeon.    During  this  tour  of  duty  the 
admiral— then  a  lieutenant  command- 
er—established several  "firsts."  Gudgefn 
had  been  on  a  shakedown  cruise  nAr 
Hawaii,  and  was  in  preparation  to  retvfrn 
to  California  for  badly  needed  freshwater 
evaporator  replacement,  and  to  have  in- 
stalled the  remainder  of  the  ship's  fire 
control  and  electronics  items.    The  ship 
had  been  at  sea  over  4  months— away 
from  the  families  in  the  home  port  of 
Mare    Island.     When    departing   Pearl 
Harbor  in  December  of  1941  to  return 
home.  Harbor  Control  ordered  the  sub- 
marine back  to  port  because  they  thought 
there  were  some  Japanese  submarines  at 
the  harbor  entrance.    Turning  the  sub- 
marine in  that  rough  and  choppy  chan- 
nel was  a  task— and  a  heartbreak  for  the 
crewmen  who  had  worked  almost  day 
and  night  the  past  3  months  in  prepara- 
tion to  return  home.    When  the  course 
was  changed  another  message  was  re- 
ceived— this  one   saying   to   cancel  the 
last    message— "proceed    to    sea."    Ad- 
miral Grenfell  took  Gudgeon  to  sea  on 
the  Nation's  first  submarine  war  patrol. 
It  is  appropriate  to  mention  here  that 
on  this  patrol  no  U.S.  submarine  had  ever 
gone  so  far  from  home  port  or  been  away 
so  long  in  history.    Gudgeon  steamed 
about  4,400  miles  to  the  area  of  opera- 
tions— at  one-engine  speed  in  the  inter- 
est of  conserving  fuel.     Added  to  this. 
Gudgeon's  crew  had  never  fired  a  war- 
shot  torpedo  in  peacetime,  and  only  one 
officer  of  the  submarine  had  ever  heard 
a  depth  charge. 

During  this  patrol  Gudgeon  became 
the  first  U.S.  ship  of  Worid  War  II  to 
sink  an  enemy  warship,  which  ironically 
was  a  Japanese  submarine. 

In  August  1942,  Admiral  Grenfell  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  took 
command  of  the  U.S.S.  Tunny;  however. 


that  was  to  be  of  short  duration,  for  the 
admiral  was  Injured  in  an  airplane  crash, 
and  his  seniority  demanded  assignment 
to  more  responsibilities.  He  was  ordered 
to  the  staff  of  the  Commander  Subma- 
rine Force  Pacific. 

Following  this  were  successive  tours  in 
command  of  Submarine  Division  44.  Sub- 
marine Squadron  34,  and  Submarine 
Squadron  5.  back  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  2-year  tour  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  and  then  a  return 
to  Hawaii  and  more  duty  with  the  staff 
of    the    Commander    Submarine    Force 

Pacific. 

This  time  in  Hawaii,  with  the  war 
past.  Admiral  Grenfell  was  able  to  place 
in  effect  many  of  his  ambitions  concern- 
ing incentives  and  facilities  for  enlisted 
personnel.  Always  an  ardent  fan  and 
participant  in  sports,  the  admiral  pro- 
moted spirited  competition  in  order  to 
develop  physical  fitness  and  to  help  the 
submarine  crews  relax  from  their  ardu- 
ous duties.  Basketball,  softball,  tennis, 
golf— the  matches  grew  more  and  more 
popular  as  the  admiral  arranged  tourna- 
ments, vieing  with  other  Peari  Harbor 
based  commands— the  Marines  as  well  as 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  offered  competi- 

During  the  years  1951  through  1960 
the  admiral  served  as  president  of  his 
class  at  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  conceived  the  Submarine 
Flotilla  organization,  the  first  flotilla 
since  World  War  I  days,  and  later  the 
admiral  commanded  the  flotilla  in  San 
Diego.  He  served  a  tour  as  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  in  Washing- 
ton another  tour  in  the  Pentagon  as  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and 
commanded  the  Submarine  Force  Pa- 
cific. He  was — and  is — the  first  and  only 
admiral  to  command  both  submarine 
forces,  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 

These    years    were    fruitful    for    the 
sailor— for   the   admiral   continued   his 
relentless  efforts  to  better  the  Navy  for 
the  serviceman— to  provide  career  in- 
centives—to let  the  sailor's  wives  know 
why  ships  are  deployed  for  long  periods 
of  time — to  revive  pageantry  and  recog- 
nize the  wife's  vital  role  in  the  career  of 
a  serviceman.    Wives'  clubs  are  widely 
known    and    common    to    the    officer's 
groups,  but  the  admiral  and  Mrs.  Gren- 
fell saw  to  it  that  facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  enlisted  wives  to  hold  meetings 
and  formulate  clubs.    Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Grenfell  both    attended  these   enlisted 
wives'  meetings,  to  give  recognition,  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  depend- 
ents   of    military    personnel    having    a 
complete   and  full  knowledge  of  their 
rights  and  beneflts— arranging  for  guest 
speakers  to  address  the  enlisted  wives* 
clubs  on  such  subjects  as  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  career  planning,  scholar- 
ship programs  available  to  children  of 
the  sailors,  and  so  forth. 

In  Hawaii,  the  admiral  had  a  swim- 
ming pool  built  in  order  to  accommodate 
dependents— with  emphasis  on  a 
planned  and  counseled  program  for 
children  to  learn  swimming.  Scuba  div- 
ing was  becoming  popular ;  so  the  admi- 
ral had  qualified  professional  Navy  div- 
ers teach  a  class  in  skindiving  on  the 
theory  that  since  these  youngsters  were 
going  to  skindive,  these  dependents  of 
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the    sailors    should    have    professional 
training  for  their  own  safety. 

During  the  admirals  42  years  in  Navy 
uniform,  there  have  been  literally  thou- 
sands of  sailors  and  sailors'  wives  who 
have  contacted  the  admiral  in  time  of 
need    or    want — personal    matters — re- 
quests for  schools — requests  for  trans- 
fer— asking  advice — and  throughout  the 
Navy  the  admiral  is  well  known  for  his 
habitual  diligence  to  such  requests,  be 
they    oral   or   written.     He   invariably 
looks  into  both  sides  of  the  argument 
and  promptly  takes  the  appropriate  ac- 
tion.    In  nearly  all  cases  he  has  been 
able  to  help  the  serviceman  or  wife.    No 
request  is  too  time  consuming  or  too  triv- 
ial—the admiral  personally  replies  with 
the  "facts  in  the  case."    Many  times  the 
admiral   has   "taken    the   bull   by    the 
horns"  in  cases  where  he  felt  the  sailor 
was  unable,  or  inadequately  prepared,  to 
face    such    situations    as    sickness    or 
death.     Having  heard  of  the  need,  on 
countless  occasions  the  admiral  person- 
ally contacts  a  doctor — a  chaplain — a 
Navy  Relief  representative  and  directs 
the  action  to  effect  comfort  or  help  to 
the  sailor  or  his  family. 

During  the  past  2V2  years,  as  com- 
mander. Submarine  Force  Atlantic — Ad- 
miral Grenfell  has  traveled  over  200,000 
miles  to  visit  the  far-flung  installations 
and  home  ports  of  the  Submarine  Force, 
Atlantic.  He  goes  to  sea  in  the  subma- 
rines—talks to  the  crew— in  private— of- 
fering each  an  opportunity  to  "air  his 
views — pro  or  con"  and  when  remedial 
action  is  indicated,  the  admiral  person- 
ally supervises  the  corrective  guidance. 
He  is  interested  In  every  sailor  and  every 
sailor's  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Admiral  Grenfell  re- 
cently addressed  a  distinguished  gather- 
ing of  scientific  educators  in  New  York 
City.  He  discussed  the  tremendous 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  ad- 
vancing the  art  of  submarining  and 
called  attention  to  need  of  matching  per- 
sonnel training  to  these  achievements. 
I  feel  that  his  words  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention by  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  the 
men  and  women  who  shoulder  the  awe- 
some responsibilities  of  protecting  our 
freedom.  For  that  reason,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  sharing  the  text  of  Admiral  Gren- 
fell's  speech,  "Modern  Submarines,"  to 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
March  14, 1964: 

Dr.  Ehrllch.  Admiral  Schanze.  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  with 
you  today.  It  is  not  very  often  that  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  In  the  midst  of  so 
many  educators.  This  gives  me  the  rare  op- 
portunity to  thank  you.  the  teachers  of 
America,  for  the  vital  contribution  you  are 
making  to  our  beloved  country's  future. 

Education  constitutes  our  best  bet  for  the 
survival  of  free  societies  and  free  individuals. 
This  is  most  clearly  brought  Into  focxis  In 
our  Defense  Establishment.  National  de- 
fense today  requires,  not  only  the  highly 
specialized  education  of  many  scientists  and 
engineers,  but  the  maximum  general  educa- 
tion of  many  millions  of  people  of  the  entire 
Nation.  This  dependence  is  more  absolute 
now  that  at  any  point  of  owe  history.  To 
realize  the  enormity  of  this  dependence,  you 
need  only  to  look  at  the  size  of  our  defense 
budget,  at  the  number  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  other  highly  trained  men  at  work 
on  research  and  development  projects  that 


are  prlmarUy  mUltary.  One  might  also  note 
the  speed  with  which  whole  weapons  systems 
can  be  made  obsolete  by  "breakthroughs"  In 
the  laboratory  and  the  enormity  of  our  tech- 
nological base  today. 

It  was  largely  because  of  the  efforts  of  our 
scientific-educational  community  creating 
these  breakthroughs  that  made  the  most 
modern  submarine  fleet  In  the  world  possible. 
It  is  confidential,  that  I,  a  submariner, 
be  here  today  addressing  this  Academy  of 
Sciences  about  the  modern  submarine  navy 
on  the  birthday  of  another  science  teacher. 
Albert  Einstein,  who  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  a  modern  nuclear  submarine 
navy.  Prom  his  principle  of  relativity  of 
mass,  Einstein  arrived  at  a  conclusion  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  world.  His 
train  of  reasoning  made  it  possible  for  all 
to  write  the  most  important  and  certainly 
most  famous  equation  in  history:  E  =  MC». 

This  formula  not  only  made  the  atomic 
bomb  possible,  but  also  unleashed  that 
awesome  energy  for  peaceful  uses  and  peace- 
ful pursuits  by  our  nuclear-powered  Navy. 

During  my  almost  36  years  as  a  submariner 
I  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  tell  the 
public  about  oui  submarine  Navy.  It  is 
something  I  thoroughly  enjoy.  However,  the 
story  I  tell  must  be  brought  up  to  date 
quite  often  because  of  the  advancements 
being  made  in  submarining,  as  well  as  the 
Increasing  Importance  played  by  submarines 
In  our  national  strategy. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  did  not  enjoy  this 
stature.  Today,  we  have  grown  In  Impor- 
tance largely  because  of  the  public's  aware- 
ness of  the  Soviet  submarine  threat  and 
the  role  of  Polaris. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  further  your 
understanding  of  undersea  warfare  as  I 
discuss  the  submarine  forces  in  our  Navy— 
namely,  the  attack  submarines,  the  strike 
submarines  of  the  Polaris  Force,  and  the 
personnel  who  man  these  submarines. 

The  submarine  as  an  effective  weapon  is 
100  years  old.  It  is  the  Confederacy  that 
we  thank  for  the  first  use  of  a  submarine 
as  a  weapon  system.  It  was  on  February  14, 
1864,  when  the  Confederate  States  ship 
Hunley  torpedoed  and  sank  the  Union  sloop 
HoMsatonic  in  Charleston,  S.C,  Harbor. 

Although  the  Hunley  did  not  survive  this 
milestone  in  naval  history.  It  showed  the 
world  that  a  ship  covUd  be  simk  by  a  sub- 
marine. ^  ^  »i  ,^ 

Submarining  was  not  adopted  by  our  Navy 
untU  1900  when  Mr.  John  P.  Holland's  first 
submarine— the    Holland— ^aa   accepted    by 

the  Navy. 

Next  month  our  submarine  forces,  every- 
where wUl  celebrate  this  acquisition  of  sub- 
marine No.  1— with  appropriate  ceremony. 

Since  that  humble  beginning  we  have 
withstood  the  trials  and  frustrations  of  the 
ore-World  War  II  era.  During  that  period 
we  designed  and  started  building  the  fleet 
tvne  submarine  which  was  so  successful  dur- 
inrthe  war.  The  deeds  of  those  days  are 
well  known  to  all  here. 

After  World  War  II  the  Navy  began  to 
integrate  the  new  scientific  advances  of  ^e 
war  into  newer  and  better  submarines.  The 
greater  underwater  propulsive  power  pro- 
gram gave  us  the  Guppy,  a  streamlined  craft 
with  increased  battery  capacity,  capable  of 
short  bursts  of  high  underwater  speed.  Sub- 
marines were  designated  for  specific  purposes; 
for  attack,  for  transport,  for  missUe  launches, 
and  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  other  sub- 
marines.   

During  this  same  period  of  time  the  Navy 
speeded  the  development  of  revolutionary 
atomic  power.  Early  in  World  War  n,  as  part 
of  the  Navy's  initial  work  in  controlling  the 
atom,  proposals  were  made  for  developing 
atomic  power  for  use  afloat. 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  age  has  revolu- 
tionized our  undersea  Navy.  Nuclear  power 
was  the  long  awaited  propulsion  break- 
through for  the  submarine.  The  introduc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  converted  the  submers- 


ible surface  ship  of  yesterday  into  a  true 
submarine  of  almost  unlimited  endurance. 
Since  Nautilus"  historic  message,  'Underway 
on  nuclear  power"  in  January  1955,  events 
have  followed  swiftly. 

Records  established  by  the  Nautilus  for 
submerged  endurance  and  speed  were  soon 
eclipsed  by  submarines  of  later  generations 
such  as  Seawolf,  Skate,  Skipjack,  and  Triton. 

Skipjack,  first  to  incorporate  the  blimp- 
shaped  hull,  ideal  for  underwater  mobUity, 
broke  all  existing  records  to  become  the 
world's  fastest  submarine.  Security  limita- 
tions only  permit  me  to  say  her  speed  is  in 
excess  of  20  knots. 

Nuclear  submarines  have  also  opened  up 
the  waters  under  the  Arctic  Icepack  for 
operations.  In  1958.  Nautilus  made  a  historic 
voyage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
via  the  North  Pole.  The  Skate  has  three 
times  Journeyed  to  the  top  of  the  world, 
twice  surfacing  at  the  geographic  North  Pole 
as  well  as  making  numerous  other  surfaelngs 
in  the  polar  regions. 

The  durability  of  the  modern  submarine 
was  best  demonstrated  by  the  U.S.S.  Triton 
in  1960  when  it  cruised  around  the  world 
submerged — sailing  41,500  miles  in  84  days. 

To  this  durability  and  speed  we  have  been 
able  to  couple  such  technological  gains  as 
solid  fuel  missiles,  advanced  acoustics,  ad- 
vanced hydrodynamics,  nuclear  weapons, 
and  many  others.  All  of  these  advancements 
have  made  It  possible  for  the  submarine 
forces  to  fulfill  a  larger  role  In  our  coxmtry's 
military  structvire. 

All  of  our  submarine  forces  today  have  one 
dominant  characteristic — that  of  offense. 

First  of  all,  the  attack  submarine  has  a 
primary  mission  to  sink  enemy  submarines, 
but  Its  purpose  Is  to  sink  ships  whether  they 
are  submarines,  warships,  or  merchantmen. 

These  operations  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  essentially  defensive  role  of  our 
other  antisubmarine  forces,  both  B\irface  and 

air. 

Many  people  tend  to  Interpret  the  present 
by  what  has  been  done  In  the  past.     Thtis, 
when    we    recall    antisubmarine   warfare    In 
World  War  II,  people  think  of  convoys  pro- 
tected by  ships  and  aircraft  against  German 
submarines    as    the    only    means    of    anti- 
submarine warfare.     This  protection  was  a 
close-in  t3rpe  of  defense   and   many  enemy 
submarines    were    sunk    in    the   Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  convoy.    However,  we  neglect 
to  mention  the  havoc  Inflicted  on  the  enemy 
by  the  aircraft  of  the  British  coastal  com- 
mand operating  off  the  coast  of  Prance  close 
to  enemy  shores.     Since  this  command  op- 
erated over  the  homewaters  of  the  enemy 
it  was  in  the  best  position  to  Inflict  damage 
upon  the  Germans  before  they  got  to  the 
open  sea.    While  the  natiu-e  of  the  submarine 
threat  is  quite  different  today,  we  have  not 
forgotten    this    lesson.     It    is    this    lesson 
coupled  with  ovir  experiences  In  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  n,  which  Is  the  basis  for 
our  submarine  strategy  today — that  of  de- 
stroying the  enemy  submarine   menace  on 
his  doorstep. 

The  reason  for  this  strategy  Is  to  be  found, 
most  importantly.  In  the  strengths  of  a  sub- 
marine— stealth,  concealment,  and  surprise, 
as  well  as  endurance.  Because  of  these  we 
can  bring  our  submarine  weapons  to  bear  at 
the  focal  point  of  his  activity,  in  his  home 
waters.  c5ur  problem  of  finding  him  there 
Is  much  simpler  and  we  can  kUl  him  in 
greater  numbers  there  than  In  the  broad 
ocean  areas  where  he  also  enjoys  the  Initia- 
tive. In  other  words,  our  strategy  is  offen- 
sive, to  keep  the  Initiative  for  ourselves  and 
to  deny  it  to  the  enemy.  It  Is  this  strategy 
that  guides  our  training  program,  our  build- 
ing program  and  the  major  part  of  oxir  re- 
search and  development  effort. 

This  effort  has  really  paid  off  in  recent 
years  In  the  development  of  better  sub- 
marines. Our  greatest  dividend  of  all  this 
effort  is  the  fast  attack  class  submarine. 
This  submarine,  of  the  Permit  class.  Is  in  my 
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opinion  the  mo6t  advanced  ASW  vehicle  In 

"^Pr^r'tTp^rmit  we  built  14  nuclear  attack 
subma!rlne«  commencing  with JVa "«!«..  Al 
of  them  are  still  fine  new  ships  but  In  Per 
mit  we  really  hit  the  Jackpot.  Ol  the  13 
Tubmarln^s  In  thU  class  In  o^^  «^/Pj>""^^; 
InK  program,  only  3  have  Joined  the  fleet 
Ir'^vet-^nd  with  the  addition  of  each  one 
S  the^we   gain   a   warship   with   immense 

'TSuel?  that  m  this  Class  of  submarines 
we  have  created  a  most  effective  answer  to 
the  Russian  submarine  force,  and  which  will 
be  a  wise  national  Investment  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Their  performance  has  been  a 
continuing  source  of  amazement  to  us  and 
we  intend  In  the  future  to  buUd  as  many 
more  of  them  as  we  can  afford. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  once  said  that  a  ship  Is 
always  referred  to  as  a  'she'  because  It  costs 
so  much  to  keep  one  In  paint  and  powder^l 
To  this  I  would  add  that  ships  these  day^ 
are  more  female  than  ever  before,  and  that^ 
their  paint  and  powder  represent  only  « 
minor  porUon  of  the  total  cost  we  men  must 
bear  to  keep  these  ladles  In  the  manner  t^ 
which  they  have  grown  accustomed.  Ukq 
our  lovely  ladles,  though,  these  attack  sub^i 
marines  are  worth  every   cent   we   have   t<^ 

spend  on  them.  .     .     ,,  j 

These  fashion  plates  are  noted  principalis 

for   their    speed,    endurance    and    depth    of 

operations     and     their     tremendously     long 

range    sonar    and    weapons    for    kUUng    ant 

adversary  who  seeks  a  contest  or  threaten^ 

our  national  Interests  or  sec\irlty.  I 

In  speed,  the  8  knots  we  had  In  World  Wat 

n  has  grown  to  20  or  more  In  all  hlgh-spee4 

nuclear  submarines.  , 

In  submerged  endvirance,  the  100  miles  w^ 

could  do  in  our  battery-driven  submarine* 

has    grown    to    the    equivalent    of    10    tripe 

around  the  world.  I 

In    depth    of    operation,    our    submarine 

depth  capability  of  World  War  U  has  bee^ 

Improved  by   a  significant  factor. 

The  advances  in  sonar  have  been  u: 
heralded  and  deliberately  unpubllclzed,  b 
they  have  tr\ily  been  fantastic. 

These  nuclear  attack  submarines 
capable  of  shooting  a  large  variety  of  weap^ 
ons  the  latest  of  which  Is  the  antlsubmarlnje 
missile  Subroc.  This  Is  a  weapon  fired  fro^ 
a  torpedo  tube  while  the  submarine  la  sutt- 
merged.  It  leaves  the  water  to  the  atmos- 
phere where  It  becomes  a  ballistic  mlssllle 
similar  to  Polaris  but.  of  course,  It  la  small* 
and  of  shorter  range.  Upon  reaching  th|e 
position  of  the  enemy  submarine.  It  reente^ 
the  water  to  destroy  the  enemy  before  he  has 
time  to  slip  away.  J 

I  believe  that  In  our  newer  class  of  suo- 
marlne  we  have  created  a  most  effectWe 
answer  to  the  Russian  submarine  threat,  j 
Although  the  nuclear  fast  attack  subma- 
rine Is  our  delight,  the  submarine  strike  forde 
Polaris  is  the  most  publicized.  ! 

The  genesis  of  Polaris  occxirred  a  Utt^e 
over  8  years  ago.  In  September  1955  to  l>e 
exact,  when  President  Elsenhower  granted 
the  Department  of  Defense  broad  authority 
to  develop  land  and  sea-based  Intermediate 
range  baUlstlc  missiles.  At  that  time  the 
Navy  had  no  active  program  In  this  field.  $0 
it  spent  the  following  year  In  investigatmg 
the  role  It  wanted  to  play  In  this  develop- 
ment. That  year  was  well  spent  and  from  It 
came  Polaris.  In  hindsight,  it  is  stUl  as- 
tonishing to  me  that  the  Polaris  progra^ 
went  from  concept  to  Presidential  approval 
in  2  short  months  In  late  1956.  J 

The  orglnal  target  date  for  system  ava^- 
ablllty  was  1963,  largely  because  a  leadtlAe 
of  7  years  was  losually  required  for  mlllta^ 
systems  development.  However,  a  year  lat^r. 
In  October  1957.  the  Russians  put  up  thtlr 
sputnik,  and  because  of  It  many  things  in 
the  United  States  became  accentuated  as  y  m 
In  education  know  too  well.  Not  only  did 
ttie  emphasis  on  science  education  escala  », 
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but  also  the  emphasis  on  Polaris.  The  tar- 
get date  of  Polaris  was  cut  by  3  years.  The 
first  submarine  was  scheduled  to  deploy  In 
December  1960.  As  some  of  you  may  re- 
member,   this    was    met   with    a   month   to 

Polaris,  of  course,  has  had  all  the  head- 
lines and  deservedly  so  because  it  is  a  truly 
fantastic  weapons  system  with  almost  un- 
limited   potential    for   serving    ovir   country 

well. 

As  many  of  you  know,  11  of  these  ships  are 
deployed  today  and  others  will  Join  them  in 
rapid  succession  In  the  very  near  future. 

The  first  5  of  these  ships,  commencing 
with  George  Washington,  carry  16  of  the  A-1 
mlssUes  with  a  1,200-nautlcal-mlle  range, 
while  the  other  6  carry  the  A-2  with  a  1,500- 
nautical-mlle  range. 

Our  building  program  has  enabled  us  to 
send  submarines  of  the  newest  Lafayette 
class  on  patrol  at  a  rate  of  about  one  per 
month.  Soon  our  newer  Polaris  submarines 
will  carry  the  new  A-3  missiles  with  a  2,500- 
nautlcal-mlle  range.  We  expect  these  new 
A-3  missiles  to  be  operational  late  this  sum- 
mer. , 

We  are  buUdlng  this  force  for  several  rea- 
sons, but  largely  because  It  satisfies  the 
three  most  Important  criteria  for  deterrent 
weapons  systems;  namely,  survivability, 
reliability,  and  credibility. 

From  the  beginning  It  was  recognized  that 
the  nuclear  powered  submarine  was  the  most 
survlvable  of  any  system  we  had  produced 
or  thought  about.  Moreover,  the  system 
could  survive  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
In  any  wartime  environment.  With  such 
survivability  In  time  the  strategist  was  af- 
forded the  luxury  of  strategic  freedom  In  the 
selection  of  many  variations  In  the  response 
he  could  select. 

Since  this  program  began  we  have  steadily 
improved  upon  the  survivability  of  these 
submarines  in  several  ways.  One  of  the  ways 
has  been  to  Increase  the  missile  range. 

With  a  1,200-nautlcal-mlle  A-1  each  of 
our  submarines  is  assigned  a  group  of  targets 
which  are  within  missile  range  of  whatever 
part  of  the  ocean  he  may  be  located.  With 
a  do-it-yourself  kit  consisting  only  of  a 
map  of  Europe  and  the  oceans  around  It  to- 
gether with  a  compass,  you  can  choose  tar- 
gets of  possible  interest  and  draw  a  1.200-mile 
arc  around  each  point,  this  arc  being  the 
range  of  the  A-1  missile.  Then  by  meas- 
uring the  ocean  area  within  these  arcs  you 
will  find  that  It  Is  about  one-half  that  of 
the  United  States.  By  going  through  the 
same  sort  of  exercise  with  the  1.500-mlle 
A-2  you  win  find  that  the  ocean  area  Is 
doubled,  and  for  the  2,500-mile  A-3  It  has 
Increased  by  a  factor  of  at  least  10. 

The  ASW  problem  which  Polaris  has  thus 
presented  to  the  Russians  Is  almost  beyond 
comorehenslon. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  say  Polaris 
Is  survlvable  In  time  and  assure  you  that 
many  other  reasons  exist  which  are  of  equal 
importance. 

But  it  Is  the  second  criterion,  the  reliabil- 
ity of  Polaris,  which  accounts,  in  large  part, 
for  the  large  capital  Investment  we  are  mak- 
ing at  present  in  the  force  of  41  submarines. 
Over  the  past  2  years  our  patrol  experience 
indicates  that  this  system  is  far  more  reli- 
able than  we  anticipated  In  the  beginning. 

This  reliability  has  been  reported  by  the 
news  media  and  It  Is  the  Incredible  capablU- 
tles  of  this  system  which  have  made  It,  In 
fact,  such  a  terribly  credible  deterrent  to  any 
potential  antagonist.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  a  translator  read  him  select- 
ed American  newspapers,  so  It  is  doubtful 
that  he  gets  any  peace  and  comfort  from 
Polaris. 

Next  year  we  expect  to  sUrt  operations  In 
the  Pacific  and  I  doubt  that  any  difference  of 
opinion  will  exist  between  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  on  the  significance  of  this  step. 

As  to  the  long-term  future  of  Polaris,  I 
believe  that  It  is  going  to  be  oiir  winning 


hand  fcM-  a  long,  long  time  to  come.  By  no 
means  do  I  Imply  that  Polaris  is  all  that  we 
need  In  the  way  of  a  strike  system.  No  single 
system  has  ever  filled  all  requirements  In  the 
past,  nor  Is  this  ever  likely  to  be  the  case. 
Our  national  security  is  too  Important  and 
too  precious  for  us  to  take  such  a  risk. 

People  often  ask  me  to  make  meaningless 
comparisons  of  Polaris  with  carriers,  manned 
bombers  and  land-based  missiles.  This  is  a 
ridiculous  kind  of  exercise,  because  each  of 
these  systems  has  a  particular  role  in  the 
combination  of  strategies  available  to  us.  a 
role  for  which  It  and  It  alone  Is  best  suited 
for  Implementing  a  wide  variety  of  alterna- 
tives. If  nothing  else,  2,000  years  of  military 
history  teaches  us  the  necessity  for  flexibility 
of  choice.  Polaris  has  added  a  great  new 
dimension  to  that  flexibility. 

Polaris  provides  a  powerful,  mobile  mili- 
tary force  at  sea  which  requires  no  treaties, 
no  consent  of  govermnents  to  be  there.  This 
powerful  deterrent  force  can  be  shifted  from 
one  ocean  to  another  without  crossing  a  na- 
tional boundary.  It  triggers  no  threats  of  re- 
prisal against  a  friendly  nation  for  military 
acts  of  ours.  Polaris  Is  a  weajion  system 
which  does  not  need  to  laimch  Its  missiles 
on  the  first  note  of  warning  of  an  Impending 
attack — yet  Is  ready  at  any  Instant.  It  la  a 
system  which  provides  time  for  mature  de- 
cision and  careful  evaluation.  It  can  do  Its 
Job  right  away  or  hoxirs  or  days  or  weeks 
later  at  the  discretion  of  our  national  leaders. 
The  Polaris  submarine  has  the  curtain  of 
the  vast  oceans  to  give  It  concealment  and 
forces  the  potential  enemy  to  expend  Infinite 
effort  on  search  and  detection  of  moving, 
submerged  targets  rather  than  pinpointing 
potential  launching  sites  In  our  homeland. 

Since  the  first  Polaris  submarine  went  to 
sea  more  than  3  years  ago,  Mr.  Nltze,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  stated  last  week,  "none  has 
been  late  In  deployment,  no  patrol  has  been 
cut  short,  no  vessel  has  returned  prema- 
tiu-ely  from  patrol,  and  no  communication 
message  has  been  missed."  This  Is  really  an 
outstanding  record  particularly  when  you 
realize  that  we  have  completed  86  patrols 
thus  far. 

Mr.  Nltze  also  said  "16  of  the  16  mlssUes  on 
each  submarine  had  been  ready  for  firing 
more  than  99  percent  of  the  time.  All  16 
have  been  ready  95  percent  of  the  time." 

We  have  11  of  these  submarines  today 
which  are  capable  of  delivering  176  war- 
heads If  ordered  by  the  President.  Thirty 
more  are  in  varlovis  stages  of  construction, 
procurement,  or  trials,  to  complete  an  au- 
thorized future  force  of  41  submarines  with 
656  missiles;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  more 
to  come. 

All  of  these  statistics  could  not  have  been 
possible  If  It  were  not  for  the  personnel  who 
man  our  submarine  forces. 

All  of  our  new  submarines,  both  attack 
class  and  Polaris,  are  technological  marvels — 
and  represent  the  finest  our  country  has  to 
offer.  They  are,  therefore,  almost  un- 
believably complex. 

Pour  years  ago  we  had  about  8,000  sub- 
marine officers  and  men  In  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
These  men  provided  the  hard  core  which 
enabled  us  to  expand  to  about  17,000  today — 
but  hardly  enough  to  facilitate  the  force  of 
25,000  we  need  within  the  next  2  years. 

As  you  can  readily  understand,  the  major 
problem  of  the  modern  submarine  navy  Is  to 
find  the  qualified  men  to  man  these  com- 
plicated machines. 

These  ships  place  new  demands  upon  per- 
sonnel—In skills,  Intelligence,  education,  and 
training. 

During  my  present  assignment  I  have 
spent  many  days  at  sea  aboard  Polaris  and 
attack  submarines  and  while  there  I  have 
taken  time  to  hold  conversations  with  the 
men  aboard.  Admittedly,  all  these  men  are 
the  cream  of  our  crop. 

They  are  highly  Intelligent,  highly  trained 
and  highly  skilled  people.  Bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  unlike  the  old  Navy,  these  men  have 
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spent  several  years  In  training  for  their 
lobs  and  must  conUnue  to  spend  long  hours 
of  theoretical  and  technical  study  Just  to  stay 
on  top  of  their  Jobs. 

These  men  like  their  Jobs,  appreciate  the 
advanced  technological  training  they  are 
receiving  and  believe  In  what  they  are  do- 
ing. I  found  them  to  have  a  real  sense  of 
purpose  and  to  be  thoroughly  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy.  They 
had  a  high  sense  of  personal  pride  in  their 
Jobs,  their  ship,  and  themselves.  They  had 
a  desire  for  personal  Improvement  and  ad- 
vancement within  the  submarine  force  and 
the  Navy.  Most  of  them  were  diligently 
prosecuting  personal  study  programs  to  en- 
hance their  opportunities  for  selection  to 
ofBcer  rank.  You  should  know,  too,  that  ar 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  these  out- 
standing young  enlisted  submariners  are  se- 
lected for  one  of  the  various  ofBcer  programs 
My  periods  at  sea  with  these  men  left  ni 
doubts  why  this  Is  so.  The  accomplishments 
of  these  people  represent  the  most  Impres- 
sive facet  of  the  entire  program. 

The  personnel  requlremente  are  fiuther 
aggravated  by  the  nvimber  of  attack  subma- 
rines that  are  being  built  and  the  amount 
of  training  required  by  their  crews. 

To  meet  these  stringent  demands  we  rely 
on  recnUtment  of  top  talent  from  high 
schools  as  well  as  reenllstlng  our  trained 
perfonnel  already  In  the  Navy. 

We  take  the  high  school  student  you  have 
prepared  for  this  scientific  age  and  con- 
tinue him  on  a  covirse  of  studies  which  may 
take  as  long  as  214  years  to  complete.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  Colum- 
bia University's  Teacher's  College  report  In 
January  which  stated  that  50  to  80  percent 
of  a  U.S.  serviceman's  time  is  spent  In 
schools.  In  the  submarine  Navy,  with  our 
Innumerable  pieces  of  complicated  and  com- 
plex equipment  a  young  man  beginning  In 
our  organization  can  conceivably  receive  the 
equivalent  of  2  to  3  years  of  college  educa- 
tion if  he  enters  either  the  nuclear  field 
seaman  recruit  program  or  the  Polaris  field 
seaman  recruit  program. 

Each  program  offers  many  attractive  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  who  want  to  broaden 
their  scientific  and  technical  backgrounds. 

In  one,  he  can  obtain  a  sound  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nuclear  phys- 
ics and  reactor  engineering;  while  in  the 
other,  a  young  man  can  become  thoroughly 
trained  In  the  maintenance  and  oj)eratlon  of 
the  Polaris  missile  guidance  and  fire  con- 
trol systems. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  he  can  pursue 
studies  and  training  In  modem  navigation, 
that  is,  navigation  requiring  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  oceanography  as  well  as  outer  space 
dealing  with  satellite  navigation.  All  this 
is  necessarily  coupled  with  studies  in  com- 
puter theory  and  operation. 

In  allied  fields  of  sonar  and  fire  control, 
the  young  man  of  today's  Navy  must  learn 
and  be  proficient  in  such  subjects  as  ad- 
vanced underwater  acoustics  as  well  as  elec- 
tromagnetic theory. 

The  days  when  the  sailor  learned  to  tie 
knots  and  was  Judged  by  how  proficient  he 
was  at  this  are  almost  over.  Today,  the 
sailors  study  subjects  such  as  modem  mathe- 
matics. Boolean  algebras,  set  theory,  mathe- 
matical logic,  automatic  data  processing, 
mechanics,  ballistics  rockets,  submarine  dy- 
namics, solid  state  electronics,  radiological 
monitoring,  atmosphere  control,  and  coxint- 
less  others. 

However,  in  this  age  of  expanding  educa- 
tional facilities  it  is  only  the  Navy  in  its 
many  schools  that  can  offer  some  of  these 
subjects  to  the  yovmg  man  on  the  go  in  the 
modern  world. 

Even  such  lucrative  offers  which  guaran- 
tee a  young  man's  futxire  does  not  produce 
the  quantity  of  quality  personnel  we  need. 
In  the  past  groups  such  as  yours  have  helped 
us  in  our  drive  for  new  enlistments  for  the 


nuclear  power  and  Polaris  programs.  Any- 
thing you  can  do  to  spread  the  word  of  our 
need  for  Intelligent  and  adventurous  young 
men  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  It  will  be 
those  young  men  who  will  make  o\ir  subma- 
rine program  a  success.  In  return,  the  sub- 
marine service  will  provide  these  young  men 
with  an  Identity  and  provide  them  a  path 
which  can  lead  to  success.  By  yoiu-  assistance 
in  this  effort,  you  will  aid  us  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  keeping  America's  ready  force 
strong. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  yovu-  group  and  I  hope 
that  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  you  a  deeper 
insight  Into  the  philosophy  and  problems  of 
modern  submarining. 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  today  to  participate  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Prank  Horton,  in  formally  ac- 
knowledging the  current  formidability 
of  the  American  submarine  capability. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  n  the  submarine 
was  regarded  as  the  most  dread  of  in- 
struments of  war.  Striking  silently  and 
mercilessly,  the  submarines  of  both  the 
Allies  and  Axis  countries  took  their  toll. 
In  the  past  war  years,  the  submarine 
has  assumed  a  new  capability  and  in  fact 
has  become  a  political  instrument.  No 
longer  does  world  peace  necessarily  have 
to  depend  on  ententes  and  detentes,  on 
alliances  and  mutual  security  pacts.  At 
the  present  time,  armed,  loaded  ICBM's, 
whether  housed  in  a  silo  in  the  peaceful 
Sierra  Nevadas  or  encased  in  the  belly 
of  a  Polaris  SSBN  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  a  complete  balance  of 
power  with  the  hundreds  of  ICBM's  dug 
into  the  Siberian  hillsides. 

The  United  States  now  has  in  service 
18  Polaris  submarines  and  will  have  a 
total  complement  of  41  near  the  end  of 
1965.  Seven  of  these  vessels  will  have 
been  constructed  at  my  home  shipyard  of 
Mare  Island  at  Vallejo,  Calif. 

The  people  of  my  congressional  district 
are  proud  of  their  part  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  vessels — constructed  not  as 
instruments  of  war,  but  as  instruments 
of  peace. 

This  Nation  and  the  world  have  expe- 
rienced the  peace  provided  by  weak- 
ness—this is  a  peace  that  endures  only 
so  long  as  international  gangsters  are 
not  on  the  scene.  We  have  experienced 
substantial  peace  now  in  the  world  for 
nearly  20  years.  This  peace  has  been 
kept  in  balance  by  power  and  capability 
clearly  disclosed  and  used  with  discretion 
by  both  the  Soviets  and  ourselves. 

When  the  annals  of  our  time  record  the 
significant  events  which  have  motivated 
our  social  and  political  Ufe,  I  believe  the 
Polaris  submarine  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  I  think  it  is  fitting  then  that 
we  salute  also  the  gallant  crews  of  these 
ships  that  are  perpetually  on  defensive 
alert  to  protect  the  world  from  totali- 
tarian encroachment. 

WAT  0»  tjrz  FOB  POLABIUMXlf 

Life  for  a  Polaris  submariner,  if  not 
unique,  is  certainly  different  from  that 
of  others,  be  they  sailors,  soldiers,  air- 
men, or  civilians. 

Where  others  measure  time  in  days 
and  weeks,  a  Polarlsman  counts  his  in 


months.    Months  on  patrol,  months  at 
home,  months  of  training. 

His  way  of  life  is  a  mixture  of  about 
equal  parts  adventure,  training,  educa- 
tion, spacemanlike  Isolation,  family  liv- 
ing, and  the  camaraderie  of  submariners 
tlie  world  over. 

With  nuclear  power  for  propulsion, 
and  oxygen-generating  equipment,  and 
air  conditioning  providing  a  controlled, 
pleasant  and  livable  atmosphere,  Polaris 
submarines  are  capable  of  almost  end- 
less periods  of  submerged  patrols.  En- 
durance of  these  true  submersibles  Is. 
in  fact,  limited  only  by  the  stamina  of 
the  crew. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  this  revolu- 
tionary capability  to  keep  the  submarines 
on  station  as  great  a  percentage  of  time 
as  possible  the  Navy  has  changed  the 
traditional  manning  concept  of  one  ship, 
one  crew. 

Each  fleet  ballistic  misslle-flring  sub- 
marine is  assigned  two  full  crews.  Called 
"blue"  and  "gold,"  each  has  its  own  skip- 
per and  full  complement  of  officers  and 
men.  While  one  crew  has  the  ship  on 
patrol,  the  other  is  back  in  the  home  port, 
undergoing  refresher  training,  taking 
leave,  breaking  in  new  crewmembers, 
and,  in  general,  getting  ready  to  go  b€w:k 
to  sea. 

One  way  of  imderstanding  the  life  of 
a  Polaris  submariner  is  to  follow  a  typical 
crew  of  one  of  the  submarines  and  see 
what  happens  to  them  during  a  normal 
cycle. 

The  "gold"  crew  of  an  FBM  submarine 
homeported  in  New  London,  Conn^  is 
ready  to  pack  up  and  head  out  to  take 
their  submarine  on  patrol.  There  are 
124  men  and  12  officers  in  the  crew,  which 
is  average. 

The  officers  include  the  commanding 
officer,  the  executive  officer,  the  naviga- 
tor, the  engineer  and  his  three  assistants, 
the  weapon  system  officer  and  his  as- 
sistant, the  communicator,  the  supply 
officer,  and  the  ship's  doctor. 

Thirty-four  of  the  men  are  in  the  5 
ratings  directly  concerned  with  the 
Polaris  missile  weapon  system  and  34 
men  in  4  ratings  operate  the  nuclear 
powerplant.  They  are  electronics  tech- 
nicians, machinist's  mates,  electrician's 
mates,  Interior  communication  electri- 
cians, quartermasters,  torpedomen,  ftre- 
control  technicians,  and  missile  tech- 
nicians. 

The  rest  of  the  men  are  sonarmen, 
enginemen,  radiomen,  yeomen,  commis- 
sarymen,  storekeepers,  hospital  corps- 
men,  or  stewards.  Every  officer  and  man 
is  an  expert  in  his  field  and  has  received 
special  training  ranging  from  4  weeks  to 
over  2  years. 

Average  age  of  the  crew  is  24  and  al- 
most all  are  high  school  graduates. 

After  goodbyes  to  families  and  friends, 
the  crew  boards  busses  at  New  London 
for  an  hour's  trip  to  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Quonset  Point,  R.I.  There,  two 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  jet  pas- 
senger planes  wait  to  fly  them  to  Scot- 
land where  their  submarine  will  be  re- 
turning in  a  few  days. 

A  few  hours  after  takeoff  they  touch 
down  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Base,  Prest- 
wick,  Scotlsmd,  and  immediately  board 
busses  for  the  short  trip  to  Holy  Loch 
where  the  submarine  tender  Is  moored. 
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The  tender  is  mother  for  the  10  ships: 
of  Submarine  Squadron  14.  When  the 
submarines  come  off  patrol  they  pull, 
alongside  the  tender  for  minor  repairs, 
refitting,  reprovisioning,  and  so  forthj 
B>  using  an  oversea  anchorage  such  asi 
this,  transit  time  to  patrol  areas  is  cuti 
down  for  the  submarines,  adding  con-i 
siderably  to  their  purposeful  life. 

Arriving  at  Holy  Loch,  the  "gold"  crew 
reports  aboard  the  tender  to  live  until 
their  submarine  comes  in  and  the  chang 
of  command  has  taken  place.  Then  the; 
move  aboard  her  for  the  rest  of  the  refl 
period.  I 

Alongside  time  runs  about  30  daysj 
The  two  crews  get  together  immediatelj^ 
on  return  of  the  submarine  and  discus^ 
the  problems,  plans,  needed  repairs  and 
replacements,  and  so  on.  J 

The  crew  change  comes  in  a  few  day^ 
and  the  "blue"  crew  is  flown  home  td 
New  London.  The  "gold"  crew,  together^ 
with  the  ship's  force  of  the  submarine 
tender,  then  starts  on  a  round-the-clock 
schedule  to  get  the  submarine  into  shape 
for  sailing. 

Despite  long  hours  and  hard  work,  the 
men  get  some  opportunities  to  visit  the 
surrounding  country  during  this  upkeep 

period. 

A  few  days  before  going  on  patrol,  the 
submarine  is  taken  out  to  sea  and  put 
through  her  paces  to  insure  that  she  ii 
seaworthy  and  all  equipment  is  working 
as  it  is  supposed  to. 

As  scheduled,  the  submarine,  complet 
with  new  crew,  full  provisions,  and  al 
repairs  made,  slips  away  from  the  tende 
and  points  out  for  patrol.  All  the  cre\ 
knows  about  the  voyage  is  that  they  wil 
be  gone  for  60  or  more  days  and  they  wil 
be  submerged  for  the  entire  time. 

Where  they  are  going,  what  route  theji 
will  take  to  get  there,  just  when  they  wil 
return,  only  the  skipper  knows.    But  th 
whole  crew  is  aware  that  the  only  reaso 
for  being   on   patrol  is  to  be   ready 
launch  their  deadly  cargo  of  16  PolarW 
missiles,  if  and  when  the  President  sb 
orders.  ! 

All  of  the  money,  all  of  the  time  spen^ 
in  training,  all  of  the  effort  put  into  thd 
system  is  for  that  sole  purpose.  By  be4 
Ing  on  patrol  beyond  a  potential  enemy'i 
ability  to  find  and  by  being  ready  t6 
launch  missiles  at  any  time,  they  knov 
their  ship  is  a  mighty  deterrent  to  aii 
enemy's  attacking  our  country. 

As  soon  as  they  reach  deep  water  the] 
pull  the  plug  and  for  2  months  they  wil 
live,  work,  eat,  and  play  in  the  artificial 
world  of  their  spaceship  of  the  sea. 

Everyone  has  already  donned  the  spe- 
cially designed  blue  dacron  coverall* 
which  is  the  uniform  on  patrol.  De- 
signed for  comfort,  the  patrol  suit  is  also 
a  practical  wash  and  wear  item.  Dacroii 
also  eliminates  the  problem  of  lint  whici 
could  foul  the  air. 

Shortly  after  submerging,  the  ship  set- 
tles into  the  routine  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  entire  cruise.  For  th? 
missile  system  and  nuclear  power  tech"- 
nicians,  the  sonarmen  and  radiomen, 
this  means  shifts  of  6  hours  on  and  B 
hours  off.  Ship's  routine  is  up  to  thjB 
skipper  and  in  some  cases  watches  arte 
stood  on  a  4  hours  on,  8  hours  off  basij. 
The  yeoman,  corpsman,  storekeeper, 
cooks,  stewards,  and  some  others  maS^ 


work  normal  10-  to  12-hour  days  or  spht 
their  work  to  cover  periods  required. 

To  keep  some  sort  of  distinction  be- 
tween day  and  night,  the  ship  is  "rigged 
for  red"  at  nighttime. 

The  submarine  has  been  assigned  a 
specific  area  to  patrol  and  at  all  times 
is  in  range  of  assigned  targets. 

Since  the  mission  is  to  be  ready  to  fire 
missiles  on  command,  main  emphasis  of 
the  daily  routine  is  bent  toward  keeping 
the  missiles  in  an  "up"  status,  ready  to 
go.  Missile  firing  drills  are  as  much  a 
part  of  life  as  eating  and  sleeping. 

The  first  several  years  of  patrol  ex- 
perience have  shown  that  FBM  sub- 
marines average  having  15  of  their  mis- 
siles ready  for  launch  99  percent  of  the 
time  and  all  16  of  them  over  95  percent. 

In  addition  to  being  ready  to  launch 
missiles,  the  submarine  has  to  be  ever 
alert  to  take  evasive  action  if  she  de- 
tects strange  ships,  either  submarine  or 
surface,  in  her  area.  Each  FBM  sub- 
marine carries  torpedoes  as  defensive 
weapons  to  protect  herself. 

Communications  are  the  vital  link 
with  authority  which  can  order  missiles 
launched  so  radiomen  keep  around  the 
clock  vigil. 

Besides  the  need  for  getting  the  fir- 
ing message,  should  it  be  sent,  the  radio- 
men provide  the  only  contact  with  the 
world  outside. 

Daily  news  broadcasts  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  service  are  picked  up  and, 
what  the  crew  considers  more  impor- 
tant— "familygram."  These  are  brief, 
personal  messages  from  kin  and  friends 
of  the  crewmen  which  let  them  know 
how  things  are  at  home. 

An  FBM  submarine  receives  constant 
message  traffic  during  a  patrol  but  is  not 
allowed  to  send  any  since  it  could  give 
away  her  position. 

Naturally,  all  is  not  work  on  board 
the  submarine  during  patrol. 

Like  all  submarines,  though  bigger  and 
roomier  than  non-Polaris  types,  bunks 
for  the  crew  are  scattered  throughout 
the  ship,  as  well  as  in  the  comparatively 
spacious  crew's  quarters.  Only  the  cap- 
tain has  his  own  cabin.  The  officers 
double  and  triple  up  in  well  designed, 
but  compact,  staterooms. 

The  ship  is  decorated  throughout  in 
light  pastel  colors  to  provide  a  pleasing 
atmosphere  for  the  long  haul. 

The  crew's  mess  is  large  by  submarine 
standards  and  serves  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  movie  and  recreation  hall,  study 
area,  and  country  store  cracker  barrel. 

Eating,  of  course,  is  of  major  concern, 
and  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
vide outstanding  food.  This  begins  with 
the  excellence  of  the  cooks  who  are  given 
special  training  at  topflight  restaurants 
before  joining  a  Polaris  crew. 

When  the  ship  left  Holy  Loch  it  was 
carrying  enough  food  to  more  than  cover 
the  expected  duration  of  patrol.  Bone- 
less and  ration-dense  food  are  used  to 
save  storage  space  but  submariners 
swear  by  the  ability  of  the  cooks  to  pre- 
pare a  meal  as  fresh  looking  and  tasting 
as  you  can  get. 

Pood  consumption  on  a  typical  patrol 
will  include  something  like  4.000  pounds 
of  beef,  3.000  pounds  of  sugar.  1.200 
pounds  of  coffee,  120  pounds  of  tea,  2,000 
pounds  of  chicken,  1.400  pounds  of  pork 


loin.  1,000  pounds  of  ham,  800  pounds 
of  butter,  3,400  pounds  of  flour,  and  960 
dozen  eggs.  „  .  ^ 

Some  of  the  more  enticing  items  listed 
on  the  menu  are  chicken  Isabella,  baked 
Alaska,  shrimp  newburg,  beef  stroganofl 
and  lasagna.  Standard  favorites  are 
roast  beef  and  steak. 

Four  meals  a  day  are  served  including 
breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  a  soupdown 
in  midafternoon.  The  galley  is  open 
the  rest  of  the  time  so  everyone  can  help 

himself.  .,  , ,      . 

Exercise  machines  are  available  to 
help  keep  the  weight  down. 

Originally  it  was  thought  that  bore- 
dom would  plague  the  crew  on  long 
patrols  like  this  but  it  has  not  proven 
to  be  a  problem. 

This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  long 
hours  of  hard  work  required  on  the  part 
of  every  officer  and  man  to  keep  the 
submarine  ready  at  all  times  for  its  mis- 
sion. ^„    .      ,.. 

Off  hours  are  more  than  filled  with 
recreational  facilities  available,  a  well- 
stocked  library,  the  need  to  study  for 
advancement  in  rate,  and,  if  desired,  the 
opportunity  to  take  college-level  courses 
for  self -improvement  and  college  credit. 

Harvard  University  has  devised  a  full, 
2-year  course  of  instruction  for  the  men 
to  earn  credits  toward  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. Lectures  for  the  most  part  are  on 
film  and  the  greatest  share  of  the  work 
is  done  while  on  patrol.  Any  lectures, 
tests,  or  laboratory  work  which  caiuiot 
be  accomplished  on  patrol  is  done  in  the 
home  port  as  part  of  the  day's  routine. 
These  courses  are  available  only  to  Po- 
laris submariners. 

The  submarine  carries  a  good  supply 
of  movies  and  "movie  call"  goes  at  least 
once  a  day,  though  usually  twice  to  take 
care  of  day  and  night  workers. 

Talent  shows,  bingo,  and  sing-along 
nights  also  help  to  enliven  the  cruise. 

All  in  all,  the  crew  finds  that  time 
passes  quicker  than  expected  and  soon 
it  is  time  to  head  back  for  Holy  Loch 
and  turn  the  ship  over  to  the  "blue" 
crew  once  again. 

A  few  miles  out  from  the  tender  the 
submarine  surfaces  and  the  men  rejoin 
the  world  of  ordinary  mortals.  Odd  as 
it  may  seem,  the  first  taste  of  "fresh" 
air  is  not  too  greatly  appreciated  since 
the  controlled  air  of  the  submarine  is 
cleaner  and  purer. 

A  rash  of  colds  may  hit  the  crew  right 
after  return,  too,  for  they  have  been  free 
of  such  things  since  about  a  week  after 
submerging  on  patrol. 

Once  alongside  the  tender,  the  "gold" 
crew  spends  a  few  days  handing  the  ship 
over  to  the  "blue"  crew,  and  then  they 
reverse  the  trip  they  took  3  months 
before. 

Arriving  home,  they  may  take  leave  if 
they  want  it.  Like  other  Navy  men,  Po- 
larismen  get  30  days  leave  a  year  and 
usually  split  it  between  home  port  pe- 
riods. If  they  want  they  may  take  leave 
in  Europe  before  returning  home. 

After  a  week  or  two  of  getting  used  to 
home  life,  the  crew  starts  on  a  regular 
5-day-a-week  program  of  refresher 
training. 

Of  particular  importance  is  work  on 
the  elaborate  FBM  trainer  which  has 
been  installed  at  the  submarine  school 
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at  New  London  for  use  by  off  crews.  New 
crew  members  get  a  chance  to  work  as  a 
team  with  experienced  personnel  on 
equipment  exactly  the  same  as  they  will 
operate  on  patrol. 

Family  men,  of  course,  spend  as  much 
time  as  they  can  with  wives  and  children. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  Polaris  life  Is 
that  the  men  know  exactly  what  their 
schedule  will  be  for  the  next  year  or  so 
and  can  plan  ahead  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. This  is  seldom  the  case  with 
other  men  in  any  of  the  military  services. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  crew  will 
change  during  the  oflf-patrol  period  with 
oldtimers  going  to  shore  duty  or  another 
submarine.  Many  will  join  precommis- 
sioning  details  of  brand  new  FBM  sub- 
marines which  are  still  being  built. 

Three  months  later  the  "gold"  crew 
will  once  again  leave  home  and  family, 
grass  and  sky,  and  return  to  the  strange 
but  exciting  world  beneath  the  seas. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  3^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  interesting  and 
timely  subject  before  the  House.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  of  joining  with  him. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent,  I  have 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  sub- 
marines. It  so  happens  that  one  of  my 
closest  friends  is  Adm.  Charles  Lockwood, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  who  was  commander 
of  submarines  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  n.  Of  course,  the  great 
Lockheed  missiles  system  division,  which 
developed  and  manufactures  the  Polaris 
missile,  which  has  been  wedded  with  the 
nuclear  submarine,  is  located  in  my 
district. 

Becau.se  of  this  extraordinary  interest 
in  submarines,  I  have  made  some  study 
of  the  que!5tion  of  nuclear  propulsion, 
and  currently  I  have  legislation  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  extend  recognition  to  the  part  played 
in  this  development  by  two  men,  Dr.  Ross 
Gunn  and  Dr.  Philip  Abelson.  They 
played  an  important  part  m  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  propulsion.  These  two 
men  have  been  unsung  heroes,  who  did 
a  great  deal  to  give  to  the  free  world  this 
tremendous  weapon  for  freedom,  the 
nuclear  submarine. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Idea 
for  the  nuclear  submarine  did  not  orig- 
inate until  about  1946.  That  is  not  true, 
because  in  1939,  shortly  after  it  was  first 
proved  that  a  nuclear  chain  reaction 
could  be  controlled.  Dr.  Ross  Gunn.  who 
was  then  Director  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research— located  just  south  of  Wash- 
ington—sent a  paper  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  which  he  proposed  nuclear 
propulsion  for  submarines.  Naturally, 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  were 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  Man- 
hattan project  at  that  time.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Gunn.  who 
today  is  a  Professor  at  American  Uni- 
versity, made  a  breakthrough  which  pro- 
vided one  of  the  processes  for  handling 
uranium  so  that  the  atomic  bomb  could 
be  developed.    He  did  this  as  a  part  of 


his  work  with  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search. 

Finally,  in  1945,  after  Dr.  Guim  had 
been  joined  by  Dr.  Philip  Abelson,  an- 
other OTiinent  scientist,  now  with  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Dr.  Gunn  and  Dr. 
Abelson  submitted  actual  drawings  of  a 
proposed  nuclear  submarine.  These 
drawings  reposed  in  Navy  files  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  they  were  finally 
acted  upon. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  their  pro- 
posal was  pretty  much  the  prototype 
for  the  reactor  which  was  eventually 
placed  into  the  Seawolf,  our  second  nu- 
clear submarine. 

It  was  In  1946  that  then  Comdr.  Hyman 
G.  Rickover  was  assigned  to  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  to  work  upon  this  idea  which  had 
been  conceived  by  Dr.  Ross  Gunn  and 
Dr.  Philip  Abelson.  It  was  the  extraor- 
dinary organizational  genius  of  Com- 
mander, later  to  be  Captain  Rickover, 
which  implemented  the  ideas  of  Drs. 
Gunn  and  Abelson  into  actual  being  and 
brought  forth  our  first  nuclear  subma- 
rine. 

My  resolution  which  is  pending  will  not 
detract  from  any  person's  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine but  it  will,  as  it  should,  extend  ad- 
ditional credit  to  these  two  fine  Ameri- 
cans, Dr.  Ross  Gunn  and  Dr.  Philip 
Abelson,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  nu- 
clear propulsion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HORTON.    I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contributions  toward 
this  recognition  of  the  64th  submarine 
birthday. 


U.S.  NAVY'S   SUBMARINE  SERVICE 
SALUTE 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Rich]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  11. 
1900,  the  first  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Hol- 
land was  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
$150  000.  It  was  the  first  undersea  craft 
commissioned  by  the  U5.  Navy.  Today  s 
atomic  submarines  cost  in  excess  of  $30 
million  exclusive  of  the  powerplant. 

Dollar  for  dollar  and  man  for  man,  the 
submarine  Is  this  country's  most  eco- 
nomical weapon.  Comprising  only  1.6 
percent  of  the  Navy's  Worid  War  n  per- 
sonnel, the  submarine  service  accounted 
for  55  percent  of  aU  enemy  shipping  de- 
stroyed. .        , 

The  modem  submarine  can  travel 
faster  submerged  than  on  the  surface. 
They  can  fully  submerge  In  less  than  i 

minute.  ^       . 

The  Insignia  of  the  Navy's  submarine 
service  Is  a  submarine  flanked  by  two 
dolphins.  . 

The  first  boat  known  to  have  been 
navigated  underwater  was  built  in  1620 
by  a  Dutchman.  Cornelius  Van  Drebbel. 
It  Is  said  he  developed  a  chemical  which 
would  purify  the  air  and  allow  the  crew 
to  stay  submerged  for  extended  periods. 


Alexander  the  Greats— 356  to  323  B.C.— 
Is  said  to  be  the  first  person  known  to 
have  descended  into  the  sea  in  a  vessel  of 
any  kind. 

Leonardo  da  Vlncl,  inventor  and  artist, 
developed  plans  for  an  underwater  war- 
ship but  kept  them  secret.  He  was  afraid 
it  would  make  war  oven  more  frightful 
than  It  already  was. 

Interest  in  submarines  has  been  shown 
by  Presidents.  As  a  result  of  a  trip  in 
an  early  U.S.  submarine.  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt  ordered  extra  compensation 
for  personnel  serving  in  the  "silent  serv- 
ice." President  Harry  Truman  made  a  • 
440-foot  dive  in  a  captured  German  sub- 
marine. President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
was  the  first  President  to  cruise  aboard 
an  atomic  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Seawolf. 
The  late  General  MacArthur  was  ordered 
and  left  the  Philippines  for  Australia  by 
submarine. 

Submarines  have  been  invented  which 
were  propelled  by  oars,  sails,  treadles, 
hand-operated  screws,  clockwork, 
springs,  steam  stored  in  tubes,  chemical 
engines,  compressed  air,  stored  gases, 
electric  motors,  and  nuclear  power. 
There  is  more  science  packed  Into  a  sub- 
marine, per  cubic  inch,  than  into  any 
other  warship.  Submariners  say,  "There 
is  room  for  everything  aboard  a  sub- 
marine except  a  mistake." 

Atomic  power  has  brought  a  revolution 
to  navies  and  their  influence  on  history 
not  yet  fully  comprehended.  Its  intro- 
duction into  the  undersea  element  of  the 
might  trident  seapower  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  It  has  brought  to 
fruition  the  vast  possibilities  in  under- 
water strength  by  giving  navies  for  the 
first  time  a  true  submarine— one  that 
can  operate  Indefinitely  hidden  under  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

Before  atomic  power,  the  diesel  bat- 
tery-powered submarine  was  tied  to  the 
atmosphere  for  all  except  relatively  short 
runs.  Therefore,  It  had  to  operate  most 
of  the  time  on  the  surface,  cruise  at  re- 
duced speed  under  the  surface  and  al- 
ways operated  with  the  necessity  of 
reaching  the  air  again  within  a  reason- 
able period  to  recharge  batteries. 

Events  have  followed  swiftly  since  the 
pioneer  nuclear  submarine,  Nautilus,  en- 
tered fleet  service  in  1955. 

The  durability  of  the  modem  subma- 
rine was  best  demonstrated  by  the  U55. 
THton  in  1960  when  it  cruised  around 
the  world  submerged— sailing  41,500 
miles  in  84  days. 

Nuclear  submarines  have  also  opened 
up  the  waters  under  the  Arctic  ice  pack 
for  operations.  In  1958  the  Nautilus 
made  an  historic  voyage  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  via  the  North  Pole. 
The  Skate  has  three  times  Journeyed  to 
the  top  of  the  world,  twice  surfacing  at 
the  geographic  North  Pole  as  well  aa 
making  numerous  surfacings  In  polar 

1  qW  ^c 

The  marriage  of  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine and  the  ballistic  missile  has  been 
one  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  the  free  world's  defense  structure. 

Since  1960,  nuclear  submarines  capa- 
ble of  submerged  firing  of  the  Polaris 
missile,  armed  with  a  nuclear  warhead, 
have  been  patrolling  the  seas  that  con- 
stitute 70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 
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The  Polaris  sulMnarme.  carrying  16  mlst- 
slles  and  roving  virtually  undetected, 
constitutes  an  awesome  weapon  of  retalf- 

lation.  ^       .    .^    ,  J 

The  Polaris  weapon  system  Is  the  lat.- 
est  and  perhaps  most  spectacular  manli- 
festation  of  the  Navys  traditional  abiUty 
to  adapt  to  its  special  environment,  in 
the  interest  of  our  Nation's  defenae 
needs,  tne  most  effective  weapons  of  thje 
day.  I  do  not  wish  to  stress,  however, 
the  destructive  potential  of  these  sub- 
marines. The  Polaris,  after  all,  is  ft 
most  effective  instniment  for  maintain- 
ing peace.  And  peace  is  what  all  AmeU- 
icans  want  most  of  all.  And  so.  today, 
I  congratulate  the  special  projects  offiqe 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  which  has  so  quickly  anjd 
successfully  brought  into  being  th|s 
weapon  system  which  has  had  such  ja 
profound  impact  upon  the  world  situa- 
tion. 
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SUBMARINE  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemain 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nejw 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
an  honor  to  participate  in  this  observ- 
ance of  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  U.8. 
Navy's    submarine    service.    From    the 
original  U.S.S.  Holland  in  1900  to  the  niji- 
clear  submarines  of  today,  the  United 
States  has  made  a  distinguished  record 
in  the  development  of  this  key  weapdn 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.    We 
are  thankful  that  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  Admiral  Rickover  h4d 
the  vision  to  push  the  development  pf 
the  Polaris  and  nuclear  attack  subm|i- 
rines    during    the    1950's.    The    UnitH 
States  now  has  36  nuclear  submarines 
in  commission  and  49  additional  sup- 
marines  are  authorized  or  under  coji- 
st ruction.    The  continued  production  |of 
these  boats  is  one  of  our  strongest  de- 
terrents to  the  possibility  of  a  surprf 
nuclear  attack. 

PORTSMOUTH    NAVAL    SHXPTARO 

I  feci  a  special  kinship  to  the  s 
marine  because  of  the  association  of  t|ie 
historic  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
with  my  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Portsmouth  is  the  only  Navy  shipyard  on 
the  east  coast  building  nuclear  submja- 
rines  and  was  the  first  naval  shipyajrd 
selected  to  build  a  nuclear  submarine — 
the  Sicordfish — in  1956.  In  New  Harab- 
shire  we  are  old  hands  at  building  ships. 
In  Portsmouth  shipbuilding  goes  be^k 
to  the  year  1690.  when  the  first  warsliip 
In  North  America  was  built  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  in  1800  Coneress  established  llhe 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  The  yard 
had  a  peak  employment  of  20.000  during 
World  War  n,  and  current  employment 
Is  over  8.000.  Since  1915  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  has  completed  123  con- 
ventionally powered  submarines  anq  5 
nuclear  submarines,  and  the  yard  is  njow 
constructing  or  has  orders  for  2  Polaris 
and  4  nuclear  attack  submarines  includ- 


ing the  Jack.  Tinosa.  Grayling,  John 
Adams,  and  Nathanael  Greene.  The 
experimental  deep  diving  Dolphin  is  also 
being  built  at  Portsmouth. 

THE     "THRISHEB" 

Honoring  the  silent  service  has  addi- 
tional meaning  and  poignancy  today.  A 
year  ago  the  Thresher  sailed  out  from 
Portsmouth  and  into  the  pages  of  his- 
tory with  tragic  and  shattering  impact. 
Constituents  of  mine,  brave  sons  of  the 
Granite  State,  were  on  the  Thresher. 
Last  year  we  were  reminded  anew  that 
for  many  the  cold  war  is  an  everyday  and 
present  dsuiger.  We  were  reminded  anew 
of  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  silent  serv- 
ice and  their  unending  sacrifice. 

Our  sorrow  can  be  lessened  a  bit  by 
knowing  that  those  129  men  did  not  die 
in  vain.  Prom  the  Thresher  tragedy  the 
Navy  has  initiated  new  techniques  in  boat 
design  and  a  new  approach  to  under- 
water salvage  studies.  The  deep  sub- 
mergence systems  review  group  has  been 
formed  because  of  the  Thresher. 

It  is  an  honor  to  salute  today  those 
men  of  America's  submarine  service  who 
are  on  duty  in  the  vlligant  defense  of 
freedom  and  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  that  service  in  our  struggle  to 
preserve  liberty. 

Mr.   HORTON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOEI£ON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  John  Philip  Hol- 
land, for  whom  the  U.S.S.  Holland  was 
named,  was  a  resident  of  Paterson,  N.J.. 
in  the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

He  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  submarine,  and  one  of  his 
successful  vessels  now  is  in  Westside  Park 
in  Paterson. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Frank  Horton, 
for  taking  the  time  to  remind  our  Nation 
of  the  importance  of  the  submarine  in 
America's  history. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
marine has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
United  States  acquired  its  first  truly  sub- 
mersible boat  in  1900.  In  the  past  64 
years  there  have  been  incredible  changes 
in  the  technology  of  undersea  craft,  and 
a  revolution  in  their  strategic  role. 

We  first  thought  of  the  submarine  as 
a  short  range  shore-defense  weapon.  In 
1900  we  were  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
part  that  American  military  forces  would 
come  to  play  in  world  affairs.  Seapower 
then  was  measured  in  battleships  of  the 
type  that  defeated  the  Spanish  fleets. 

The  U.S.  Navy  purchased  its  first  sub- 
marine from  the  man  who  designed  and 
built  it  for  $150,000.  The  little  Holland 
was  named  after  its  builder,  John  P.  Hol- 
land. It  was  the  most  advanced  sub- 
marine of  its  time,  but  newer  and  better 
models  were  already  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

The  Holland  was  53  feet  long  and  could 
range  about  50  miles  underwater.  To- 
day, America's  submarines  are  anywhere 


from  200  feet  to  450  feet  long  and  some 
of  them  can  cruise  around  the  world 
without  ever  coming  to  the  sxirface. 

With  this  technological  transforma- 
tion has  come  major  changes  in  the  stra- 
tegic role  of  the  submarine.  By  1914  the 
Germans  were  able  to  challenge  British 
maritime  supremacy  and  turned  the  sub- 
marine into  a  strategic  weapon. 

In  World  War  n  the  United  States 
made  use  of  a  great  submarine  force 
against  the  Axis  powers.  Seven  sub- 
marine officers  won  the  Medal  of  Honor 
during  the  war,  three  of  the  awards  were 
posthumous. 

Today  our  submarine  fleet  is  prepared 
for  that  kind  of  war  if  it  should  ever  oc- 
cur again.  But  part  of  that  fleet  has  the 
primary  mission  of  preventing  war.  The 
submarine  has  taken  on  a  vital  peace- 
time role  as  a  part  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent. Of  all  of  our  various  strategic 
retaliatory  weapons  the  Polaris  missile, 
fired  from  our  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines, is  the  most  certain  to  survive 
a  surprise  attack  and  hit  back.  These 
remarkable  craft  are  constantly  on  the 
move  under  the  sea  and  they  do  not  have 
to  siirface  while  on  patrol.  Because  of 
this  mobiUty,  they  are  the  only  strategic 
missile  platforms  we  have  whose  location 
is  not  known  to  potential  aggressors.  No 
attacker  could  hope  to  escape  deadly 
punishment. 

Our  Polaris  submarines  have  been  fully 
integrated  into  the  overall  strategic  plan 
which  is  designed  not  only  to  deter  an  at- 
tack, but  to  make  the  free  world  less  vul- 
nerable to  nuclear  blackmail. 

These  weapons  contribute  in  a  real 
sense  to  the  cause  of  arms  control,  for 
they  make  deliberate  aggression  much 
less  likely.  Yet  even  arms  control  must 
remain  in  the  domain  of  the  precatory 
until  there  is  a  guaranteed  right  of  in- 
spection of  all  nations  at  all  times.  As 
yet  the  Communist  bloc  has  given  no 
indication  by  act  or  word  of  trustworthi- 
ness— nor  would  or  should  the  word  of 
any  Communist  ever  be  believed  by  any 
other  nation  if  its  belief  is  preliminary 
to  unilateral  disarmament  or  any  mili- 
tary weakness.  So  we  should  and  are 
particvUarly  grateful  and  thankful  that 
the  Polaris  submarine  is  on  guard  for 
America  today.  It  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  if  need  be  of  offense  as  well. 
And  we  can  be  sure  that  each  has  its  in- 
structions should  we  or  our  allies  ever 
be  attacked. 

All  citizens  pay  tribute  to  the  vital  con- 
tributions being  made  to  the  Nation  by 
our  modem  submarine  service.  A  leader 
in  this  service  both  in  new  construction 
and  in  repair  and  overhaul  as  well,  is 
the  great  Portsmouth.  NJH.,  Naval  Ship- 
yard. With  its  design  capability  and  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  of  pro- 
duction of  a  great  portion  of  oiu-  under- 
sea fieet — even  the  John  Adams  just  the 
other  day — Portsmouth  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  shore  installations  under  Naval  com- 
mand so  essential  to  the  national  defense 
in  this  nuclear  age. 

And  I  might  add.  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's secxirity  whether  or  not  there  are 
cost  margins  favoring  certain  private 
yards  in  certain  respects.  We  have  to 
have  the  naval  shipyards  and  we  are  all 
doing  our  best  to  see  that  they  operate 


efficiently,  economically,  and  effectively. 
It  would  be  helpful  il  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  cease  speculating  ebout 
closing  these  facilities.  Such  specula- 
tion not  only  is  inimical  to  morale  of 
workers  but  in  the  case  of  the  nuclear 
yards  it  is  strategically  impractical  to 
say  the  least.  Not  only  must  we  keep  the 
naval  shipyards  but  they  are  entitled 
to  their  fair  share  of  both  new  construc- 
tion and  repair  and  overhaul  assign- 
ments so  that  they  will  remain  in  vital 
operating  condition. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  spe- 
cial order,  the  64th  birthday  of  the  U.S. 
submarine  service. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 
NATi) .    Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
The  was  no  objection. 


THE  LOW  PRICE  OF  LIVESTOCK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Bromwkll]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  desperately  interested  in 
the  low  price  of  livestock  have  noted  a 
few  unrelated  events  during  the  past  few 
weeks  with  mixed  feelings  and  I  think 
it  well  for  the  sake  of  the  record  that 
these  events  be  commented  upon. 

Following  defeat  of  the  Hruska  amend- 
ment to  the  wheat-cotton  bill   in  the 
other   body,   which   amendment   would 
have  restricted  the  importation  of  meat, 
hearings  were  commenced  in  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  other  body  on  pending 
legislation  directed  to  the  same  end.    A 
substantial  number  of  highly  qualified 
witnesses  were  heard,  but  presently  the 
parliamentary    situation    in    the    other 
body   has  caused  the  adjournment   of 
those  hearings  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.    Needless  to  say,  no  final  action 
was  taken  on  the  legislation  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible at  the  moment  to  anticipate  when 
those  hearings  will  be  resumed  or,  indeed, 
whether  they  will  be  resimied  at   all. 
Because  no  legislation  to  the  same  effect 
is  currently  pending  in  the  House  the 
progress  of  the  legislation  in  the  other 
body  is  extremely  vital  to  the  livestock 
industry.    As  I  remarked  some  weeks  ago 
in  this  forum,  the  1964  calf  crop  is  now 
appearing  wherever  calves  are  raised  in 
the  United  States  and  the  last  of  the 
1963  calf  crop  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
feedlots  of  the  Middle  West. 

Yesterday  In  Chicago  6  carloads  of  the 
finest  cattle  in  the  world,  the  meat  of 
which  will  provide  one  of  America's 
finest  table  delicacies  were  sold  for  23 
cents  a  pound.  This  was  the  highest 
price  paid  for  beef  yesterday  In  Chicago. 
The  balance  of  13,000  head  brought  lower 
prices.  On  the  same  day  the  finest  hogs 
brought  15  y4  cents  a  pound. 

Quite  recently  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  the  Impor- 
tation of  meat  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was  expected  during  this  year 


to  be  less  by  about  one-flf  th  than  it  was 
last  year.  Several  observations  can  be 
made  to  place  this  announcement  in  the 
proper  perspective.  In  the  first  place  it 
demonstrates  concern  with  the  meat  im- 
port situation  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  this  concern  Is  welcome.  We 
hope  the  concern  continues  and  grows 
more  realistic  as  time  passes.  Secondly, 
this  is  a  projection  on  the  basis  of  first 
quarter  data  and  projections  are  less 
reliable  than  accomplished  facts. 

Moreover,  the  Department  in  the  past 
has  repeatedly  Insisted  that  Imported 
meat  makes  very  little  difference  in  the 
domestic  prices.    The  current  position  is, 
however,  that   Importation  does   affect 
domestic  prices  and  we  hope  that  we  can 
construe  these  recent  statements  of  the 
Department  as  indicating  a  restatement 
of  the  Importance  of  Imports  on  the  do- 
mestic market.    Assuming  the  accuracy 
of  the  projection,  what  we  have  In  store 
by  reason  of  these  figures  Is  the  relief  of 
the  marketplace  of  some  1  to  2  percent 
of  total  meat  supply.    No  one,  I  think, 
is  justified  in  anticipating  that  even  this 
considerable  anticipated  drop  in  suppUes 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will 
very   healthily   stimulate   the   domestic 
price  of  livestock.    We  may  also  be  ex- 
cused, I  think,  for  wondering  why  these 
two  great  suppliers  of  meat  to  the  United 
States  should  so  drasticaUy  reduce  their 
exports  to  this  country  below  the  maxl- 
mvrai  permissible  amount  agreed  upon 
by  negotiation  early  In  the  year.    And 
as  we  speculate  on  this  question,  the 
thought  arises  of  the  possibility  of  ship- 
ment from  Australia  to  some  interme- 
diate purchaser  and  then  to  the  United 
States  in  a  manner  which  would  still  re- 
sult in  the  lodging  of  the  meat  in  the 
American  marketplace.    I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  people  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  acting  in  the  most 
complete  good  faith  with  respect  to  our 
market  here,  but  as  I  have  observed  be- 
fore on  this  subject,  the  responsibility  is 
not  the  responsibUlty  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  either  private  citizens  or 
officials— the    responsibility    to    control 
this  situation  rests  right  here  In  this 
room  and  In  the  other  body. 

I  also  noted  that  the  Government 
plans  to  buy  some  $20  million  of  do- 
mestically produced  beef  for  distribution 
to  our  own  citizens  vmder  existing  au- 
thority. When  one  considers  that  the 
State  of  Iowa  alone  annually  produces 
about  $1  blUlon  worth  of  beef  ttie 
thought  that  $20  mllUon  purchased  for 
distribution  to  those  who  might  other- 
wise buy  a  portion  of  that  anyway  causes 
us  to  keep  our  enthusiasm  in  check. 

I  have  been  rather  diligent  in  reading 
forecasts  for  the  livestock  market  for  the 
year  and  I  see  no  basis  for  optimism. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week  pub- 
lished a  projection  for  stable  livestock 
prices  at  their  current  low  levels 
throughout  the  year  with  seasonal  peaks 
In  the  warm  weather  months,  but  with 
the  possibility  for  prices  even  lower  than 
current  prices  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  hopes 

which    we    entertained    for    legislation 

setting  import  quotas  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  must  not  let  our  Government  in 

any  branch  deceive  Itself  or  the  people 


concerning  the  grave  situation  In  the 
livestock  business.  Sadly  we  seem  to  be 
continuing  to  whistle  by  the  cemetery. 


COST  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 
HOUSE  ON  THURSDAY  LAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lm- 
ONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DmoELLl  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. ^         .. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Friday,  April  10, 
1964,  appeared  with  a  heading,  "OOP 
Ploys  Stall  House  To  Avenge  Late  Ses- 
sion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opening  paragraph 

reads  as  follows : 

House  Republicans  angry  at  being  held  In 
session  past  midnight  Wednesday  for  two 
losing  fights  tied  the  House  in  knots  yester- 
day and  prevented  any  work  being  done  for 
41/2  hoxirs.  They  forced  quorum  calla  and 
needless  rollcalls  until  the  House  quit  with 
nothing  accomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  undertook  the  trouble 
to  read  the  Record  of  last  year  and  I  find, 
lo  and  behold,  one  of  the  principal  com- 
plalners  of  this  body  about  the  fact  that 
the  House  remained  In  session  so  late 
last  year  was  our  beloved  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

I  notice  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  not  on  one  occasion  but  on 
three  occasions,  according  to  the  Record 
of  last  year,  complained  that  the  House 
was  detained  here  so  long. 

I  asked  my  office  to  call  the  gentlemwi 
from  Iowa  to  be  here.  I  took  the  trouble 
also  to  advise  him  I  thought  it  would  be 
weU  for  him  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  I  had  this  special  order  because  I 
wanted  to  give  him  a  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  whatever  commentsi 
might  happen  to  make  about  my  good 

friend.  ^      . ,    ,     „  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  took  the  trouble  to  get 
some  figures  on  how  much  it  cost  to  run 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Last  year 
the  appropriation  for  the  House  was 
$49  520.130.  This  year.  1964,  the  figure 
Is  $52,967,170,  according  to  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bUl  for  1964.  which 
this  body  just  finished  considering. 

Figuring  365  days  a  year,  the  daUy 
figvu-e  for  the  sessions  last  year  would  be 
$135  671.59.  This  year,  figuring  365  days 
a  year,  the  daUy  figure  would  be  $145.- 
115  53  If  you  figure  this  Congress  goes 
on  the  basis  of  200  days  or  less  the  actual 
cost  of  running  the  Congress  runs  up 
more  In  the  neighborhood  of  $290,000 
than  $145,000. 

I  think  it  becomes  very  clear  that  the 
interests  of  the  membership  In  general 
and  the  interests  of  our  good  friend  from 
Iowa  who  complains  so  vigorously  about 
the  fact  that  the  House  remains  in  ses- 
sion so  late  during  the  year  would  be 
best  served  by  having  the  Congress  con- 
duct its  affairs  in  an  orderly  manner. 
As  one  Member  of  this  body.  I  wish  to 
make  my  complaint  that  our  good  f  nend 
from  Iowa  and  some  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side  who  I  am  si^e 
complained  as  vigorously  as  he  about  the 
long  continuing  session  last  year  would 
waste  one  good  useful  legislative  day. 
It  Is  bad  that  they  would  do  so  because 
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of  any  pique  at  our  proceedings.  I  ha\^ 
lost  legislative  fights  in  this  body,  and  I 
am  sure  Members  on  both  sides  have  ha^ 
this  same  experience,  and  have  accepted 
our  lumps  in  a  spirit  of  good  sportsmarj- 
ship  I  think  what  is  past  is  past.  It  Is 
my  hope  our  friend  from  Iowa  and  tho$e 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisje 
who  delayed  the  proceedings  of  thjs 
House  will  learn  from  this. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  J 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  tell  the  House  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  operating  the  House  whether 
the  House  is  in  session  or  not? 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  that  specifically.  I  am  mere  y 
prorating  this  on  the  basis  of  a  year,  cm 
a  yearly  basis.  I  am  sure  if  the  gentle- 
man would  analyze  it  he  would  find  th  it 
the  House  costs  more  to  be  in  sessicm 
than  when  it  is  in  adjournment,  al- 
though I  have  no  statistics  and  have  nst 
been  able  to  determine  that. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlje- 
man  from  California.  i 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
average  figures  which  the  gentlemin 
presented  certainly  would  prevail  on  the 
day  when  this  House  did  not  see  fit  ]to 
adjourn  when  General  Mac  Arthur  v»s 
lying  in  state  not  over  100  yards  frc^m 
here.  Would  he  tell  us  the  cost  of  ruh- 
ning  the  House,  and  if  it  was  any  differ- 
ent than  it  was  for  last  Monday  when  ^e 
opened  the  baseball  season  and  had  only 
an  abbreviated  session  of  the  House? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  not  know  wliat 
the  difference  was  betw  een  the  figuresJ  I 
was  here.  I  was  in  my  office,  and  I  was 
attending  to  business  on  the  floor  andjin 
committee  on  Monday.  I  did  not  attebd 
the  baseball  game  to  which  my  gqod 
friend  refers,  although  I  am  sure  rnany 
of  my  colleagues  did.  I  would  surniise 
that  my  friend  from  California  attended 
the  baseball  game, 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  was  not  one  of  .he 
fortunate  few  who  was  out  at  the  Disti  ict 
of  Columbia  Stadium  on  that  day.  I 
was  here  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  statements  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  along 
the  same  line. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  brought  this 
matter  up,  because  I  might  frankly  ad- 
mit I  was  one  of  the  participants  in  jthe 
Thursday  session  to  which  he  referred. 
I  might  say  at  the  outset  I  think  he  has 
been  very  candid  and  very  objectiv^  in 
referring  to  it.  J 

I  myself  have  several  basic  ideas  miat 
might  be  good  for  me  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  present  at  this  time,  j  be- 
cause I  have  had  some  objection^  to 
unanimous  consents  in  the  past  arid  I 
have  had  objections  to  procedures. 
When  it  was  all  over  I  found  mjself 
criticizing  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  when  you  ana(lyze 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  whether  I 
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like  it  or  not  I  am  a  part  of  that,  so  if 
something  has  happened  under  unani- 
mous consent  that  is  wrong.  It  is  not  good 
for  me  as  a  Republican  to  criticize  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  because 
surely  If  it  is  agreed  to  it  had  to  have 
my  approval  or  it  would  not  have  had 
unanimous  consent. 

I  have  seen  these  rules  abused  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  The  gentleman  refers  to 
Thursday.  I  would  go  back  1  day  before 
that,  to  Wednesday.  April  8.  I  happen 
to  feel  that  that  was  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
rules.  As  one  Member  who  permitted 
the  unanimous-consent  request  to  be 
granted,  I  must  share  the  blame  for  it. 

I  well  recall  one  incident  last  year 
when  a  question  arose  about  a  subject 
very  dear  to  me.  the  loyalty  oath.  Loy- 
alty oaths  were  completely  stripped  off 
the  books  by  a  gentleman  who  stood  right 
on  the  floor.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  am  in  favor  of  loyalty  oaths,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  I  found  out  they  were  taken 
off  the  books;  and  I  participated  in  it. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  type  of  procedure,  I 
would  suggest  in  the  future  we  do  not 
have  such  procedures.  So  I  would  say 
there  are  many  abuses. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  giving  me 
a  few  moments  to  make  this  statement, 
because  I  have  strong  feelings  on  this 
matter. 

I  have  some  other  statements  I  want 

to  make.  .     .^ 

Second.  I  feel  that  the  majority 
leader,  as  he  has  said  on  various  occa- 
sions, has  the  responslbUity  of  setting  the 
legislative  calendar  and  the  procedure. 
I  also  have  heard  it  said,  more  often 
than  not  In  committee  than  on  the  floor, 
that  the  majority  leader  has  the  votes 
and  it  does  not  matter.  If  they  have  the 
votes,  it  might  be  well  to  keep  them  on 
the  floor. 

I  hear  quite  a  few  complaints  about 
quorum  calls.  If  It  is  an  Inconvenience 
for  Members  of  this  body  to  be  on  the 
floor,  I  would  suggest  they  tell  their  con- 
stituents and  then  their  constituents 
would  take  care  of  this. 

After  spending  10  days  in  my  district, 
and  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection,  I 
And  that  my  greatest  problem  is  to  prove 
I  am  not  associated  with  what  goes  on 
in  Washington.  If  we  have  laws  passed 
or  there  are  changes  in  laws  with  which 
I  do  not  agree.  I  am  a  part  of  it.  so  one 
of  the  methods  I  have  found  to  separate 
myself  from  what  goes  on  is  possibly  not 
to  give  my  consent  when  unanimous  con- 
sent is  requested. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  old  saying  that  peo- 
ple quite  often  repeat,  made  by  a  former 
illustrious  Member  of  this  body.  "If  you 
want  to  get  along,  go  along."  As  one 
Member  who  did  demand  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  last  Thursday,  well,  if  what 
went  on  here  is  the  price  of  getting  along. 
I  for  one  would  not  want  to  get  along.  If 
the  rules  are  not  good,  change  them.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  because  I  think  he  has  had  a 
very  objective  approach  to  this  problem, 
but  we  hear  it  criticized  from  time  to 
time.  I  say  if  there  is  objection  to  those 
of  us  who  once  in  a  while  rise  and  pro- 
test about  unanimous-consent  requests, 
it  would  probably  be  better  to  raise  ob- 
jection elsewhere,  because  if  the  rules 


are  set  up  in  this  manner.  I  feel  we 
should  avail  ourselves  of  it.  If  it  is  an 
inconvenience  to  be  on  the  floor,  and 
quorum  calls  really  do  cost  what  other 
Members  allege,  then  we  should  tell  our 
constituents  that  we  would  rather  be 
elsewhere  than  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  it  Is  in  session. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  permitting 
me  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  session  the  gentle- 
man was  talking  about  on  Thursday, 
which  session  did  he  mean?  There  was 
one  session  after  midnight,  and  there 
was  another  one  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas, I  point  out  I  am  discussing  the  ses- 
sion reported  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. April  9. 1964.  page  7353  and  immedi- 
ately following. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  does  this  cost  an 
hour?  What  is  this  30  minutes  that  you 
have  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  not  figuring  up 
the  cost  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman's 
mathematics  is  as  good  as  my  own. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  about  the  30  min- 
utes you  are  taking  now?  What  is  that 
going  to  cost? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    The  30  minutes  I  am 
taking  now  is  aimed  at  bringing  out  the 
fact  that  we  wasted  one  whole  good  day 
of  legislation  here  because  of  something 
reported  in  the  newspapers— the  pique 
of  my  Republican  colleagues.    I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  pique  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  or  not  and  that  really 
does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  me.   I  would  like  to  see  the  House  pro- 
ceed with  its  business  as  rapidly  and  as 
efficiently  as  is  possible.    I  would  point 
out  the  events  chronicled  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  recorded  in  the  Congressional 
Record  to  which  I  alluded  very  clearly 
indicate  that  something  between  $145.- 
000  and  perhaps  $290,000  were  wasted  by 
the  gentleman  who  by  the  purest  hap- 
penstance, I  am  sure,  happens  to  be  on 
the  same  side,  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  of  the  gentleman  I  am  now  talk- 
ing to.    I  do  not  want  to  make  any  esti- 
mate of  what  my  discussion  costs.     I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
is  very  rare  that  I  happen  to  be  in  this 
well  talking  on  a  special  order,  but  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman.  I  think 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  procedures  of  the 
House  which  is  something  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and  I  am  sure 
his  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
who  is  seated  next  to  him  regularly  com- 
plain about,  I  am  simply  expressing  my 
views  as  a  Representative  of  my  people. 
First  of  all,  this  is  no  way  to  legislate; 
second  of  all.  that  this  is  not  the  be- 
havior that  I  think  our  people  expect  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  third  of  aU.  I  am  pointing  out 
to  my  good  friends,  it  did  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.    I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  are  known  for  their  strong 
views  for  economy  would  accord  to  me 


the  Interests  of  orderly  procedure  and  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  saving  the 
money  of  this  country  are  not  weU  served 
by  the  events  reported  in  the  newspaper 
to  which  I  alluded  to  or  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Thursday,  April  9. 1964. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  interest  in  economy 
and  since  I  follow  you  on  the  roUcall, 
I  always  watch  your  vote  carefully.  I 
do  think  though,  in  all  seriousness,  com- 
ing from  one  of  the  biggest  wheat  dis- 
tricts in  the  country,  I  had  1  minute  to 
discuss  the  farm  biU  and  if  that  was  a 
good  point,  it  pointed  up  the  high- 
handed manner  in  which  it  was  pushed 
through  the  House. 

I  certainly  think  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica are  entitled  to  a  little  more  consid- 
eration. I  do  not  know  anything  about 
what  happened  the  following  day. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
bate the  wheat  bill  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas.  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  that  at  another  time.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  wheat  bill  that  was  passed,  no 
farmer  has  to  participate  and  they  will 
be  perfectly  free  to  proceed  under  the 
plan  voted  through  by  the  farmers  the 
last  time  or  they  can  come  in  under  the 
support  procedure.  So  I  will  be  happy 
to  debate  this  with  the  gentleman  but 
I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  time  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  point  I  am  mak- 
ing is  that  we  had  a  very  limited  time. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think,  perhaps, 
maybe  the  House  ought  to  give  thought 
to  that  under  the  rules.  But  what  I  am 
pointing  out  to  my  friend  is  that  we  are 
talking  here  about  economy  in  Govern- 
ment. I  know  that  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  and  I  know  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  is  seated 
next  to  him  believes  in  economy.  They 
will  discuss  their  belief  in  econcwny  at 
every  turn  of  the  road  and  I  just  want 
to  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  our  good 
friend  from  Iowa  who  is  seated  there 
behind  the  committee  table. 

This  affair  last  Thursday  cost  the  tax- 
payers somewhere  between  $145,000  and 
$290,000  and  it  delayed  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  in  considering  important 
legislation  for  a  period  of  1  day. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  want  to  leave  in  the  Record  any 
such  calculation  as  that  when  you  know 
very  well  that  the  major  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  the  salaries, 
and  they  go  on  whether  the  House  is  in 
session  or  not. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  satisfied  to  let 
my  good  friend  make  his  calculation  as 
to  what  the  cost  to  run  the  Congress  is 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  make  my  own. 
As  I  indicated,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  as  fuUy  capable  of  adding  and  sub- 
tracting as  I  am  capable  of  adding  and 
subtracting.    But   the    result   was   and 


the  fact  we  have  before  us  is  simply  that 
we  wasted  a  whole  perfectly  good  legis- 
lative day  and  I  figure  that  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  between  $145,000  and  $290,- 
000 — a  flgure  that  is  very  charitable.  I 
would  simply  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  and  to  his  many  colleagues 
on  that  side  that  they  should  not  en- 
gage in  wasting  that  much  in  taxpayers' 
money  and  the  time  of  the  Congress 
again  if  they  can  avoid  it.  I  am  sure 
they  will  agree  with  me  that  no  useful 
purpose  was  served. 

Mr.  KYL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.    I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  brought  this 
matter  up.     In  fact.  I  would  Invite  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  this  proposition  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  really  understand  what  goes 
on  here.     I  would  urge  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  say  to  us  in  any  way 
they  so  desire,  whether  they  think  if 
the  rules  of  the  House  say  that  a  quorum 
shall  be  present  to  do  business  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  right  in  insist- 
ing that  those  Members  be  here  on  the 
floor  listening  and  participating  and  try- 
ing to  conduct  the  business  of  the  House 
or  whether  they  should  instead  be  left 
in  their  offices  and  in  the  absence  of 
quorum  calls  to  interpret  who  is  on  the 
floor  or  who  is  not  on  the  floor  and  who 
is  In  Washington  and  who  is  not. 

Mr  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  will 
observe  that  I  was  not  discussing  the 
question  of  quorum  calls.  I  beUeve  I 
have  as  good  an  attendance  record  as  has 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  would  point  out.  for  the  benefit  of  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa,  the  question  in- 
volved last  week  was  not  that  of  quorum 
caUs;  it  is  simply  of  expeditious  proce- 
dures in  the  House,  it  was  a  question  of 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal     I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  of   the   House,   regularly   the 
reading  of  the  Journal  is  dispensed  with. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
wish  to  have  us  believe  that  the  life  or 
death  of  the  Republic  will  stand  upon 
whether  or  not  the  Journal  is  read  In  this 
body     I  am  sure  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  the  question  of  dispensing 
with  further  proceedings  after  quorum 
calls  is  an  ancient  practice,  which  has 
long  been  observed,  in  the  interests  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  are  expedited. 

I  believe  that  in  each  Instance  the  gen- 
tleman will  recognize  that  steps  were 
taken  which  resulted  in  the  delay  of  or- 
derly consideration  of  legislation  before 

the  House.  . 

I  merely  point  out  that  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  lowa^I  do 
not  refer  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Kyl]  but  I  refer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  sitting  behind 
him— and  some  other  colleagues  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  followed  a  procedure 
which  had  the  practical  effect  of  delay- 
ing for  1  day  the  consideration  of  im- 
portant legislation. 

I  point  out  that  our  coUeague  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  has  regularly  com- 
plained about  the  fact  that  the  House  re- 


mained In  session  late  last  year.    I  am  - 
sure  that  I  was  as  much  inconvenienced 
by  that  as  he  was. 

I  will  say  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  wishes  to  be  here  next  Christmas 
Eve,  I  am  sure  that  his  actions  on  Thurs- 
day last  were  a  step  well  calculated  to 
achieve  that  end.  One  of  the  ways  In 
which  he  can  arrange  that  this  session 
will  end  in  December  will  be  by  the  kind 
of  proceeding  we  saw  reported  in  the 
Record  on  April  9  and  as  reported  In  the 
newspapers  for  the  same  day. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
the  ridiculousness  of  this  situation,  in 
which  one  Member  of  the  House  is  being 
castigated  for  spending  some  money  on 
1  day  in  a  session,  when  that  same  in- 
dividual probably  has  done  more  to  try 
to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  to  save  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  I  object  to  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  there  is  anything  in 
what  I  have  said  which  has  been  im- 
proper. I  am,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  House,  as  is  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  ^  *v,  ♦  t 
I  would  point  out  to  my  friend  that  I 
do  not  believe  I  am  castigating  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Iowa.  I  beUeve  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  the  affairs  of  the  House 
were  delayed  for  1  whole  day. 

I  do  not  pick  out  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  alone.  I  believe  the  record  will 
speak  at  better  length  and  in  better  man- 
ner than  I  speak  with  respect  to  why  the 
proceedings  were  delayed. 

I  merely  note— and  I  am  sure  this  is 
avaUable  in  the  Record— that  it  was  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  believe,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  dispensing  with  the  reading 
of  the  Journal. 

I  beg  your  pardon;  it  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  

The  House  met  1  day  futilely  trying 
to  consider  legislation.  I  had  no  position 
that  was  very  strong  on  the  legislation 
before  this  body  at  that  time.  I  believe 
the  House  should  have  considered  the 
legislation  and  voted  it  up  or  voted  it 
down.    The  House  was  denied  that  privl- 

lege. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  our 
friend  from  Ohio,  I  am  sure  are  well 
aware  of  their  part  In  this  matter.  I  do 
not  allege  anything.  I  am  not  castigat- 
ing the  gentlemen.  The  record  of  the 
House  does  that  far  better  than  I. 

I  merely  wanted  these  gentlemen,  who 
speak  so  strongly  for  economy  on  toat 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  know  that  they  frit- 
tered away  $145,000  of  the  taxpayers 

inoney.  ,  ^^      .  ..  ^ 

I  say  that  to  my  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  I  served  on  a  com- 
mittee with  him.  We  have  great  per- 
sonal affection. 

I  point  out  that  these  gentlemen  who 
have  protested  their  concern  about  econ- 
omy and  have  protested— I  believe  per- 
haps with  a  measure  of  propriety— the 
long  sessions  of  this  body,  frittered  away 
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a  whole  legrislative  day.    That  Is  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  today. 

I  am  sure  that  my  good  friends  on  thQ 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  wish 
to  fritter  away  any  more  days  and  thejT 
do  not  wish  to  have  any  more  Christma3 
Eve  sessions,  and  wish  to  see  the  Record 
printed  as  economically  as  possible;  so 
for  that  reason,  I  say  to  my  friends  oil 
the  Republican  side,  I  am  anxious  tO 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.     ^ 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wll| 
the  gentleman  yield?  ! 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  May  I  ask  you  thl^ 
question?  I  am  Interested  in  the  gentlei 
man's  arithmetic.  Does  it  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything  for  Congress  on  the 
days  it  does  not  meet  here? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  rather  let  the 
gentleman  make  his  own  statement  on 
that  point.  I  have  to  say  I  Imagine  that 
It  costs  something  to  run  the  Congress, 
and  I  expect  that  it  costs  a  good  deaj 
more  when  it  is  sitting  here  having 
quorxmi  calls  than  when  it  is  not.  X 
would  point  out  I  have  arrived  at  mi 
figures  and  the  gentleman  is  perfectly 
free,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  at  some  latet 
time  to  arrive  at  his  own  set  of  figures. 

With  that  I  decline  to  yield  further.    ; 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Would  the  gentlei 
man  shield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  sorry.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  respectfully  have  to  decline  to 
yield  to  my  friend  and  ask  for  the  regu- 
lar order,  because  I  have  a  number  of 
other  colleagues  who  wish  me  to  yield 
to  them.  I 

At  this  time  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  mj 
friend  from  Ohio.  [Mr.  Ashbrook].        1 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  \ 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wa$ 
the  Member  who  demanded  the  reading 
of  the  Journal,  as  he  pointed  out.  wi 
got  rave  notices  on  the  procedure  thai 
day.  I  was  amazed  to  listen  to  the  numf 
ber  of  Members  who  did  not  know  what 
was  in  the  Journal  or  in  the  wheat  bill 
or  the  stamp  bill.  As  they  listened  t<^ 
it  as  it  was  read  line  by  line,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  was  one  of  the  most  eduf 
cational  projects  perpetrated  on  thi^ 
House  for  some  time. 

Mr.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  th 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Yes.    I  am  glad 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Californiai. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  up  this  point.  I  would  say  therfe 
is  much  more  involved  here  than  jusp 
a  simple  and  friendly  needling  of  onfe 
party  against  the  other.  I  would  alsi) 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  fot* 
his  basic  fairness  in  seeing  to  it  thosfe 
who  disagree  with  him  have  a  right  to 
express  themselves.  However,  I  woul^ 
like  to  put  another  tone  to  what  hapi- 
pened  last  Thursday  that  has  not  bee^ 
mentioned  yet:  in  other  words,  to  try  t^ 
show  the  gentleman  what  probably  wenk 
through  the  minds  of  those  of  us  In  the 
minority  who  he  says  engaged  in  a  use(- 
less  exercise  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  did  not  say  that, 
but  I  would  be  glad  to  endorse  thait 
position. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  ach 
cept  the  amendment. 


Last  August  there  was  a  tremendous 
demonstration  of  civil  rights  marchers 
in  Washington  which  cost  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  military  services  of 
this  country  untold  thousands  of  dollars, 
but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan was  in  sympathy  with  it.  I  cer- 
tainly was  In  sympathy  with  the  right  of 
those  people  to  hold  that  demonstration, 
because  it  was  the  right  of  a  minority 
properly  to  demonstrate  against  what 
they  thought  was  a  denial  of  their  rights. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  were  doing  here 
last  Thursday.  It  was  the  only  means 
available  to  a  minority  to  demonstrate 
that  the  power  of  the  leadership  had 
been  abused  the  night  before  when  It 
suppressed  the  rights  of  us  as  free  men 
and  members  of  a  minority  to  register 
honest  dissent  in  conformance  with  the 
traditions  of  a  representative  democracy. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  on  the 
previous  night  our  Speaker  exercised  his 
right  as  a  presiding  ofBcer  to  place  his 
own  Interpretation  on  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  that  everyone  In  this  Cham- 
ber knows  was  given  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  attendance  at  the  services  for 
General  MacArthur.  I  do  not  complain 
about  that  ruling.  I  do  not  even  pro- 
test it.  But  I  do  say  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  such  a  technical  application 
of  the  rules  as  that  ruling  by  the  Speaker 
on  that  Wednesday  night,  then  it  ill  be- 
hooves the  majority  to  criticize  when 
we  as  members  of  the  minority  use  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  demonstrate  that 
we  as  a  minority  have  had  our  rights 
denied  to  us. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  the 
action  of  the  Speaker  about  which  the 
gentleman  complains  did  not  unduly  pro- 
long the  consideration. 

Now  I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  WlDNALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
wondering  if  the  point  the  gentleman 
was  trying  to  make  today  was  that  on 
Wednesday  night  when  we  were  here  In 
that  long  night  session,  that  It  was  an 
economy  move  to  limit  the  time  for  de- 
bate to  the  opponents  to  9  seconds  a  per- 
son and  whether  you  felt  that  was  ade- 
quate for  any  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  friend  that  I  had  as  little  to  do  with 
the  manner  in  which  that  was  programed 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  did. 
I  would  point  out  It  was  programed  in 
full  conformity  with  the  rules  and  the 
matter  was  handled  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  think  the  gentleman 
remembers  when  the  present  minority 
has  controlled  this  Congress  it  has  ac- 
corded the  present  majority  as  little  or 
less  rights.  I  say  that  because  I  have 
been  a  page  boy  here  during  the  times 
immediately  preceding  and  following 
such  a  period,  and  my  father  served  in 
the  Congress  under  the  minority,  and  I 
can  remember  the  present  minority  here, 
shall  we  say,  as  heavyhanded  and  oft- 
times  a  good  deal  more  so  than  was  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  So 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  ought  to 
speak  about  heavyhandedness  or  llght- 
handedness  or  abuse  of  the  rules,  because 
the  whole  procedure,  I  am  sure  the  Rec- 
ord indicates,  was  in  full  conformity  with 


the  rules.  We  might  perhaps  have  been 
privileged  to  have  more  debate.  I  am 
sure  had  the  distinguished  gentleman  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  sought  to  be  heard  or  not, 
but  had  he  so  chosen  and  had  the  leader- 
ship on  that  side  so  chosen,  they  would 
have  had  sufficient  opE>ortunity. 

There  are  many  devices  besides  the 
debate  which  takes  place  on  the  floor  to 
make  known  the  wishes  of  the  several 
Members.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
was  unduly  prejudiced  by  this  procedure. 
It  is  one  that  is  viewed  as  being  fair.  I 
would  certainly  point  out  that  I  have 
heard  of  no  moves  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  would  suggest  to  my  friends 
on  the  minority  side,  if  they  really  wish 
to  protest  procedure  which  they  claim  is 
terribly  unfair,  the  best  way  they  can  do 
It  is  not  by  tying  up  the  House  for  a  full 
day,  but  by  coming  forward  with  some 
changes  in  the  rules  which  Members  on 
this  side  might  look  upon  with  favor. 

I  think  if  my  friends  on  that  side 
really  wanted  to  improve  the  procedure 
of  the  House  and  do  it  in  a  proper  way. 
so  as  to  indicate  their  protest  and  their 
displeasure  over  the  application  of  the 
rules  which  we  saw  the  other  day,  they 
could  do  it  more  fully  and  more  correctly 
by  bringing  forward  a  change  in  the 
rules.  I  have  discerned  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  any  of  my  colleagues  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  to  make  any  changes  in 
the  rules  which  would  make  available 
more  time. 

I  can  say  to  my  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey that  I  have  been  caught  many  times 
as  an  opponent  of  a  conference  report 
and  have  been  very  much  limited  in  time. 
In  fact,  on  a  niunber  of  occasions.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  a 
conference  report  that  was  brought  out 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  more  time  than  was 
available  to  my  friends  on  the  minority 
side.  That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  cer^'.alnly  think  maybe  the 
House  should  look  at  this,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  should  look  at  it  through 
the  myopic  spectacles  through  which 
they  saw  it  on  Thursday  last. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  take  It  that  when 
the  gentleman  protests  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  last  Thurs- 
day that  he  approves  the  expenditures 
of  hxmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  this  House  consid- 
ered during  a  30-minute  period  without 
full  opportunity  to  debate  it.  That  is 
what  the  protest  Is  about. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  My  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey  should  know  full  well  when 
he  Interprets  my  position  to  me  I  can 
never  recognize  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  has  ex- 
pired. 

REGULATORY  PLIGHT  OP  NATURAI. 
GAS  PRODUCERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


196J^ 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this, 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  gets 
underway.  I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  situation  now  existmg  in 
this  Nation  which,  although  It  has  been 
many  years  In  development,  has  now 
reached  the  stage  when  It  can  no  longer 
be  Ignored  or  condoned. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  intolerable 
regulatory  plight  in  which  producers  of 
natural  gas  In  these  United  States  nov.' 
find  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Mr    Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
back  In  1938.  Congress  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission   regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  natural  gas.    The 
sole  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  provide 
regulation   of   interstate  pipelines  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  from  the  producing  areas  of  the 
southwest  to  the  large  consuming  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

As  early  as  1940.  the  Commission  held 
that  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  19^8 
"it  did  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  sales 
for  resale  in  interstate  commerce  by  a 
company  engaged  solely  in  the  produc- 
tion and  gathering  of  natural  gas  where 
the  sales  are  made  as  an  Incident  to  and 
immediately  upon  completion  of  pro- 
duction and  gathering"— Columbian 
Fuel  Corp..  2  P.P.C.  266.  Later  in  1951. 
the  Commission  concluded  "It  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  Independent  produc- 
ers"  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  case, 

10  PPC  246.  Yet  In  spite  of  this  clear 
legislative  mandate  and  repeated  admin- 
istrative intrepretatlons  and  practice  for 
16  years,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  raled 
in  June  1954  "that  independent  produc- 
ers selling  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce were  subject  to  FPC  rate  and 
certificate    Jurisdiction"— Wisconsin    v. 

F.P.C..  347  U.S.  672.  ,^,    ,    .     .  „^ 

Thus  began  the  impossible  task  of  fix- 
ing prices  and  regulating  the  sales  of 
some  18.000  Individuals  and  compwiles 
engaged  in  the  local  activity  of  produc- 
ing natural  gas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  .  ,j  ♦„ 

Mr  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

Mr  '  HARRIS.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  note  at  this  point  in  order 
for  the  record  to  be  made  that  notwith- 
standing the  history  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred  or  the  legislation,  and 
notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
regulatory  agency  prior  to  this  time,  tne 
decision  to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred said  in  fact  that  all  producers  of 
natural  gas.  independent  natural  ^as  pro- 
ducers, were  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
utilities  and  therefore  must  be  regulated 
as  being  a  utility,  whether  It  was  practi- 
cal to  do  so  or  not.  *,  „„„ 
Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  clarification. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  producers 
found  themselves  entrapped  in  a  scheme 
of  Federal  regulation.  For  16  years,  they 
had  been  assured  that  the  local  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  was  not  to  be  ref- 
lated by  the  Federal  Government.  By 
these  assurances,  they  had  been  enorar- 
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aged  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  gas  Into  interstate  commerce.  Under 
the  Phillips  decision,  these  sales  were  the 
basis  for  their  being  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Tlie  Phillips  decision  presented  the 
FPC  with  a  mandate.  It  had  no  choice. 
But  in  examining  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  the  Commission  foimd 
only  one  legislative  guideline,  namely,  an 
individual  company  rate  base,  cost-of- 
service.  utility  standard.  Rate  base, 
cost-of -service  regulation  was,  of  course, 
devised  by  regulatory  agencies  to  apply 
to  utilities  operating  xmder  monopolies, 
not  to  the  production  of  natural  gas  un- 
der competitive  conditions. 

As  the  Commission  set  about  its  woi*. 
It  soon  found  that  utility -type  regulation 
of  the  production  smd  gathering  of  nat- 
ural gas  was  inappropriate  and  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  Accordingly,  on 
several  occasions,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  that  producers  of 
natural  gas  be  relieved,  by  statutory  en- 
actment, of  the  burdens  and  expense  of 
utility-t5T)e  controls. 

On  two  occasions  Congress  has  passed 
laws  that  would  have  done  just  that, 
only  to  have  them  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. ^^  _ 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  review  briefly 
what  has  taken  place  since  1954  under 
the  Supreme  Court  mandate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  regulate 
producers  selling  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

For  6  years,  the  FPC  attempted  to  do 
the  impossible,  that  is.  to  treat  thou- 
sands of  producers  of  a  commodity  as 
public  utilities.  This  was  6  years  of 
futile  but  harassing  experimentations 
with  the  economic  life  of  a  basic  Industry. 
Finally  in  1960,  the  Commission  gave 
up  It  forthrightly  admitted  that  to  at- 
tempt to  regulate  producers  as  utilities 
was  impractical  and  unworkable.  The 
Commission  concluded: 

Producers  of  naUiral  gas  cannot  by  any 
8tr«tch  of  the  imagination  be  P^^J'"^' 
fled  as  traditional  public  utilities.  It  1«  clw 
that  in  regulating  producers,  we  are  fa«o 
with  problems  entirely  different  from  those 
presented  by  an  ordinary  public  utUlty. 


Recognizing  the  futility  of  utility  regu- 
lation of  gas  producers,  the  Commission 
announced  in  an  official  poUcy  statement 
issued  on  September  28, 1960,  that  it  was 
embarking  on  a  new  approach  for  estao- 
llshing  just  and  reasonable    prices  for 
natural  gas  to  be  known  as  the  area  pric- 
ing method.    Under  this  method,  prices 
are  to  be  established  for  23  separate  gas 
producing  areas  throughout  the  Umted 
States— which  rates  are  to  be  "based  on 
reasonable  financial  requirements  of  Oie 
industry."   Although  there  is  no  such  leg- 
islative standard  In  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1938.  and  no  precedent  exists  for  the 
application  of  such  a  standard   to  the 
competitive  sale  of  a  commodity,  tiie 
Commission  concluded  this  was  the  best 
way  out  of  its  dilemma. 

Under  this  new  method  the  Commis- 
sion was  faced  with  establishing  proper 
prices  for  the  23  geographical  areas.  The 
area  known  as  the  Permian  Basin  which 
lies  in  west  Texas  and  eastern  New 
Mexico,  was  the  first  to  be  set  for  hear- 
ing This  proceeding  was  begun  3  years 
ago  in  March.    Unbelievable  as  it  may 


sound,  this  case  Is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commission  hearing  examiner.  It 
now  appears  that  this  first  case  Is  an- 
other year  away  f rcwn  a  final  Commission 
ruling. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  this  approach  was 
first  begim  in  1960.  it  was  characterized 
as  a  "noble  experiment."  Today,  it  still 
remains  an  experiment  but  any  reason- 
able man  who  looks  at  the  facts  will  read- 
Uy  agree  the  word  "noble"  must  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  appalled  to  learn 
that  the  hearing  in  this  case  was  in 
process  for  more  than  2  Mj  years.    There 
were    some    250    hearings    days.    The 
transcript  consists  of  more  than  30.000 
pages.    There    are    337    exhibits.    The 
initial  brief  of  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  over  500  pages.    The  cost  of  the 
transcript    alone    is    several    thousand 
dollars.    To  participate  in  these  cases,  a 
producer  must  employ  lawyers  to  attend 
the    hearings,    and    prepare    evidence, 
briefs,  and  other  filings.     In  addition, 
there  are  expenses  for  compsuiy  officials, 
witnesses,  and  experts  such  as  econo- 
mists, geologists,  engineers,  and  statisU- 
cians.    The  many  gas  distribution  com- 
panies  and    State   regulatory   agencies 
have  had  similar  expenses  and  the  FPC 
has  had  to  devote  much  of  its  increased 
staff  and  funds  to  the  proceeding.    This 
one  proceeding  has  cost  many  millions 
of  dollars  which,  unfortunately,  in  the 
end  must  be   paid   by   the  consuming 
public. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  this  one 
hearing  is  overwhelming.    It  is  impos- 
sible in  my  opinion  for  a  producer  of 
natural    gas.    particularly    the   smaller 
ones,  to  obtain  due  process  of  law  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  in  such 
a  proceeding.    The  experience,  to  date, 
in  the  Permian  Basin  case  is  alarming. 
I    agree    wholeheartedly    with    Justice 
dark,  who  was  joined  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Mr.  Black,  and  Mr.  Brennan.  m 
his  dissent  in  a  recent  case— Wwconwi 
v.  FJ^.C,  373  US.  294— when  he  declared: 
In  addition,   area   pricing   must  run   the 
hurdle  of  legal  attack  and.  to  be  constitu- 
tionally sound,  must  Include  a  showing  that 
the  individual  producer  at  the  area  rate  ftr^ 
win  recover  his  costs:  otherwise  It  would  be 
confiscatory  and  Illegal.     I  cannot  i^  the 
court's  optimistic  view  that  the  Commls- 
slon-s   area  rate,   tested  by  "the  reasonable 
financial   requirements   of   the   Industry  in 
each  production  area,"  Is  likely  to  do  this. 


If  the  rate  Is  set  by  the  "financial  require- 
ments" of  the  higher  cost  producer  It  will  be 
higher  than  that  necessary  to  make  It  Just 
and  reasonable  to  the  lower  cost  producer 
thus  resulting  In  a  windfall  to  the  latter.     U 
the  "financial  requirements"  of  the  lower  cost 
producer  are  used  It  will  result  In  a  rate 
that  will  confiscate  the  gas  of  the  higher  cost 
producer.     If  the  higher  and  lower  costs  are 
averaged,  as  the  CX>mmlsslon  Indicates  It  In- 
tends to  do,  then  the  higher  cost  producer 
will  still  not  recover  his  costs  and  the  rate 
wlU  be  confiscatory.     On  the  other  hand  the 
lower  cost  producer  will  receive  a  wlndfaU. 
And   so    as  I  see  It,  the   area  plan  Is  In  a 
squeeM^l-e..   any   criteria   the   Commission 
uses  would  not  reflect  Individual  Just  and 
reasonable  rates.     Moreover.  It  must  ^  J^ 
membered,  that  the  bvirden  of  proving  Just 
and  reasonable  rates  Is  on  the  producer  and 
he  cannot  be  precluded  from  oflTerlng  rele- 
vant proof  of  his  cost.     This  he  will  demand 
to  the  event  his  statistics  show  his  costs 
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above  those  fixed  for  hla  area.  And  so  the 
cold  truth  la  that,  after  all  of  Its  area  pricing 
Investigation  and  the  fixing  of  a  rate  pur- 
suant thereto,  the  producer  aggrieved  at 
that  rate  may  demand  and  be  entitled  to  a 
full  hearing  on  his  cost.  The  result  Is  ad- 
ditional delay,  delay  and  delay  until  the  In- 
evitable day  when  there  Is  no  more  gas  to 
regulat*!." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point  out  that 
after  3  years  of  endless  administrative 
procedures  the  legality  of  the  area  rate 
approach  to  producer  regulation  has  not 
yet  been  tested  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Clark  and  his  colleagues 
were  commenting  on  it  in  connection 
with  another  issue  before  the  Court.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case,  the  major- 
ity opinion  of  the  Court  in  commenting 
on  "area  pricing."  stated: 

The  validity  of  the  statement  of  General 
Policy  No.  61-1  (wherein  the  theory  "based 
on  reasonable  financial  requirements  of  the 
Indiostry"  was  first  propounded) .  the  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  It,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
the  area  pricing  method  are  not  themselves 
before  the  court  for  review. 

It  w£is  even  more  shocking  to  me  to 
learn  that,  even  though  the  legality  of 
the  area  rate  approach  is  still  much  in 
doubt,  the  Commission  is  not  even  giv- 
ing the  courts  an  opportxmity  to  con-] 
sider  the  area  rate  approach  before  pro-i 
ceeding    further    with    it.    The    south 
Louisiana  area  rate  proceeding  is  already 
in  progress  and  thousands  of  pages  oD 
testimony  and  hundreds  of  exhibits  have 
been  submitted.     Two  more  area  rata 
proceedings     have     been     designated  j 
although  hearings  have  not  yet  started] 
In  order  to  provide  it  with  data  for  eacl^ 
of  those  hearings,  the  Commission  ha$ 
now  ordered  114  producers  to  fill  out  and 
return  a  questionnaire  so  gigantic  that| 
even  the  Commission  recognized  that  4 
full  year,  at  least,  would  be  required  to 
complete  it.     Thus,  in  addition  to  th^ 
millions  of  dollars  already  spent  in  one 
hearing  alone,  the  Commission  is  requirl 
Ing  that  additional  millions  of  dollars  b^ 
spent  in  other  area  rate  hearings,  with 
out  knowing  that  the  area  rate  approac" 
is  even  legal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  there 
more   than   legal   uncertainty   Involve 
here.    After  more  than  3  years  in  pursu 
ing  the  area  pricing  method  of  regulatf 
ing    producers,    the    Commission    ha* 
established  no  administrative  guideline^. 
As  a  result  In  the  Permian  Basin  casd. 
the  examiner  and  staff  are  floundering 
about  grasping  for  guideposts.    In  so  dof 
ing,  they  are  pursuing  and  advocating 
absurd  and  weird  theories  which  obvi- 
ously are  impractical,  unworkable,  and 
have  no  proper  application  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  producing  natural  gas. 

For  example,  the  Commission  stap 
takes  the  position  that  exploring  for  natj- 
ural  gas  is  not  a  risky  business  and  doas 
not  require  a  recognition  of  this  fact 
in  establishing  area  prices  for  gas.  The 
staff  recognizes  that  a  producer  has  only 
a  one-ln-nlne  chance  of  finding  oil  or 
gas,  but  then  contends  that  since  this 
high-risk  factor  has  been  consistent  for 
many  years  then  there  is  no  risk.  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  the  oil  and  gAs 
business  is  a  high-risk  endeavor.  Yejt, 
the  staff  In  this  case  argues  that  the  pe- 
troleum industry  is  less  risky  than  mofct 


Industries.  How  far  from  reality  can 
you  get?  How  far  from  reality  will  the 
Commission  permit  this  case  to  go? 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  the  staff  po- 
sition being  advocated  In  this  case  Is 
the    so-called    Wein    economic    theory 
advanced    by    Prof.    Harold    Wein,    a 
former  member  of  the  staff.    In  essence, 
this  theory  is  that  if  the  producer's  field 
prices    for    natural    gas    are    decreased 
enough  and  the  more  the  better,  then 
demand  will  Increase,  then  production 
wUl  increase,  and  then  exploration  for 
gas  will  increase.    Under  this  theory,  if 
you  decrease  gas  prices  you  will  sell  more 
volume  and  thereby  take  in  more  dol 
lars   needed   for  Increased   exploration. 
This    theoretical    concept    purports    to 
terminate  with  the  proper  result,  name- 
ly. Increased  exploration,  but  where  is 
the  cost  factor?     This  theoretical  con- 
cept assumes  that  producers  will  explore 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  gas  without 
regard  to  whether  the  expected  price  is 
adequate  to  pay  the  cost  of  exploration 
and  production.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
has  not  yet  arrived  in  this  economy  of 
ours  where  you  can  sell  at  a  loss  and 
stay  In  business.    Yet  the  Wein  theory, 
a  keystone  to  the  staff  position  in  this 
case,  embraces  such  economic  fantasy. 

That  is  not  all.  There  is  another  most 
disturbing  aspect  of  the  position  being 
advocated  by  the  FPC  staff.  The  basic 
premise  of  the  staff  case  rests  upon  the 
utility  concept.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  following  the  Phillips  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  1954.  the  Commission 
endeavored  to  regulate  producers  indi- 
vidually as  public  utilities.  Ultimately 
the  Commission  concluded  that  the  util- 
ity concept  was  not  appropriate  for  the 
regulation  of  producers.  Here,  in  the 
Permian  Basin  case,  the  staff  ignores  the 
Commission's  determination  that  pro- 
ducers are  not  public  utilities  and  ad- 
vocates a  rate  base  cost-of-service 
method,  not  as  to  producers  individual- 
ly, but  on  a  selected  group  basis.  Here, 
after  10  years  of  experimentation  and 
endless  confusion  and  chaos,  the  regula- 
tion of  producers  is  back  to  utility  regu- 
lation where  it  started. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  at  fault  in  permitting  this 
situation  to  develop  and  continue.  Here 
is  a  10-year  record  of  experimental  tam- 
pering with  the  economic  life  of  an  in- 
dustry, leading  to  confusion  and  chaos 
and  then  back  to  more  experiments. 
This  entire  process  reveals  a  capricious 
disregard  of  orderly  government.  It  is 
the  type  of  governmental  activity  which 
destroys  confidence  in  government.  No 
segment  of  our  economy  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  a  repetitive  process  of  ex- 
perimentation and  failure  such  as  has 
gone  on  at  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  3  years  of  experi- 
mentations, we  know  the  area  pricing 
method  of  regulating  producers  is  cum- 
bersome; we  know  it  is  complex;  we  know 
it  is  unduly  time  consuming;  we  know 
it  Is  extremely  costly;  we  know  it  was  not 
envisioned  by  the  Congress  in  1938  when 
It  wrote  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  we  know  it 
is  of  doubtful  legality. 

Yet,  despite  all  this  and  the  endless 
confusion  that  has  ensued  for  3  years, 
FPC  Chairman  Joseph  Swidler,  in  an  ad- 


dress, in  Washington,  on  January  13,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  area  pricing 
"will  work."    More  recently,  the  FPC  has 
filed  with  Congress  its  1963  annual  re- 
port.    In  this  report,  the  Commission 
states  that  it  has  "put  into  effect  a  work- 
able plan"  for  regiilating  wellhead  prices 
of  gas  producers.     In  this  report  the 
Commission  takes  the  position  that  "solid 
gains"  and  "considerable  progress"  have 
been  made.     A  reading  of  the  report 
leaves  the  impression  that  all  is  well. 
But  the  facts  clearly  point  to  the  con- 
trary.   The  facts  clearly  show  that  this 
report  to  Congress  is  grossly  misleading. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  for 
Mr.  Swidler.  why  does  the  Commission 
not  face  reality.     Why  does  it  not  forth- 
rightly  recognize  this  10-year  history  of 
its  inability  to  regulate  producers  under 
the  present  law.    Why  does  it  not  forth- 
rightly  report  to  Congress  that  10  years 
of  experimental  efforts  to  regulate  pro- 
ducers have  resulted  in  heavy  unneces- 
sary costs  to  the  industry  and  to  con- 
sumers; and  has  entailed  unconscionable 
waste  of  public  funds.   Why  does  not  the 
Commission  recommend  that  Congress 
provide  a  clear  legislative  directive  so  as 
to  remove  all  the  legal  uncertainty  of 
the  present  effort  and  all  the  resulting 
confusion,  delays,  and  frustrations.    The 
Commission  in  my  opinion  has  been  ne- 
glectful of  its  responsibility  to  report  to 
Congress  its  experiences  which  reveal  the 
need  for  further  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose,  today,  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  serious  situation.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  unduly  critical  of  either 
the  Commission  or  the  staff.  I  merely 
wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the  things  an 
individual  gas  producer  operating  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma  or  other  producing 
area  is  faced  with  in  proceedings  before 
the  FPC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  all  this  mean? 
To  me,  it  means  that  the  gas  producing 
industry,  the  consuming  public,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  all  are  caught 
in  an  ever-broadening  web  of  confusion 
and  growing  complexities  in  which  no 
one  can  possibly  benefit,  a  situation 
which,  if  not  corrected,  can  only  lead  to 
less  natural  gas  discoveries,  less  gas  avail- 
ability, greater  ultimate  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  10  years  of  confusion  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the 
ratio  of  natural  gas  reserves  to  produc- 
tion to  its  lowest  point  in  history  at  year- 
end  1963. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  had  realized  in 
1954  that  the  utility-type  cost-of-service 
concept  of  regulation  would  be  so  utterly 
unworkable  for  producers  and  that  at- 
tempts to  find  alternatives  would  pro- 
duce such  interminable  confusion  and 
cost,  it  might  not  have  reached  its 
strained  interpretation  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  holding  that  an  act  clearly  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  apply  to  natural 
gas  pipelines  was  applicable  also  to  nat- 
ural gas  producers.  However,  the  dam- 
age of  the  1954  Phillips  decision  is  done; 
it  can  now  be  corrected  only  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  responsibility  does 
not  rest  with  the  FPC.  The  Congress  has 
the  basic  responsibility  to  see  that  its 
delegations  of  authority  are  clear  and 
appropriate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
today  is  to  point  up  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  act  so  as  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  growing  chaos  which  is  enveloping 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  In  its  ef- 
forts to  regtilate  natural  gas  producers 
This  is  a  matter  which  I  strongly  feel 
desei-ves  the  early  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr    BECKWORTH.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
for  the  excellent  statement  he  Is  making. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  a 
period  of  some  10  years,  I  had  occasion 
to  work  on  some  of  the  legislation  to 
which  the  genUeman  refers.    I  am  well 
aware  our  gas  producers  and  our  oil  and 
gas  men  have  been  in  a  great  dilemma 
because  of  the  very  circumstances  the 
gentleman  has  described.    Indeed,  I  join 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa in  urging  that  the  Congress  take 
action   immediately    to   bring    about    a 
genuine  solution  to  this  problem  to  the 
end  that  our  oil  and  gas  people  will  be 
able  to  move  forward  in  the  future  at 
the  rate  they  should.    I  was  a  member 
of  the  Petroleum  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  1949  when  we  wrote  and 
passed  one  of  the  first  bills  to  help  our 
independent  gas   producers:   I   actively 
supported    the    legislation.     Later    this 
bill  on  August  5.  1949,  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  183  for,  to  131  against.    It 
then  passed  the  Senate  March  29.  1950, 
but  was  vetoed  which  I  regret.    Before 
closing  I  also  wish  to  comment  on  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  from  the  Texas 
area  along  with  others  have  worked  dili- 
gently in  the  past  to  reduce  imports  of 
oil  which  are  of  a  ruinous  nature.    Mr. 
Earl  Turner  of  the  TIPRO  organization 
in  Austin.  Tex.,  and  a  number  of  his 
associates  of  Texas  often  have  come  to 
Washington  in  the  past  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  excessive  oil  imports.    I  have 
been  to  a  number  of  these  meetings  with 
my  Texas  colleagues  in  the  past  and  shall 
continue  to  work  diligently  to  prevent 
excessive  and  ruinous  imports  of  oil.    I 
recall  indicating  my  continued  interest 
again  recently  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
February  13,  1964,  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.    I  might  add  I  was  one 
of  130  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who   signed  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
March  9.  1964.  indicating  my  support  of 
legislation  that  would  prevent  ruinous 
and  excessive  imports. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
wish  to  commend  my  colleagues  in  point- 
ing up  the  need  for  Congress  to  act  to 
bring  about  some  order  out  of  the  con- 
fused state  we  now  find  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  attempts  to  regulate 
the  natural  gas  producing  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  late  as  1960,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  recommended 
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that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  be  amended  to 
clarify  its  authority  over  the  production 
of  natural  gas.  The  Commission  recog- 
nized there  was  need  for  such  clarifying 
legislation. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  time, 
the  Commission,  in  spite  of  its  demon- 
strated inability  to  come  up  with  a  work- 
able plan  to  regulate  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers In  10  years  of  experimentation 
now  takes  the  position  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  such  legislation. 

Since  the  present  Commission,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Joseph  C.  Swidler, 
came  on  the  scene  early  in  1961,  It  has 
disregarded  the  need  for  clarifying  ac- 
tion relative  to  producer  regulation.  In- 
stead, the  Commission  seems  to  think  in 
only  one  direction — more  and  more  au- 
thority. It  has  flooded  Congress  with 
bills  which  seek  to  broaden  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

For  example,  we  have  H.R.  5867,  which 
would  give  FPC  broad  informational  au- 
thority. It  would  delegate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  broad  powers  to 
conduct  investigations  and  to  collect  in- 
formation of  every  sort  from  the  natural 
gas  producers  with  only  one  thought  In 
mind — more  and  more  authority  over 
natural  gaa  producers. 

We  have  H  Jl.  7587  which,  among  other 
things,  would  require  Commission  ap- 
proval for  abandonment  of  certificated 
sales  as  well  as  for  the  abandonment  of 
service  and  facilities  even  though  the 
contract  Involved  is  clear  on  these  points. 
Then  we  have  H.R.  6790,  which  would 
give  the  FPC  broad  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issuance  of  securities  and 
other  financial  activities  of  the  com- 
panies they  regulate. 

We  have  H.R.  7117.  which  would  vest 
in  the  Federal  Power  Commission  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  direct  sales  of 
natural  gas  in  Interstate  commerce  for 
industrial  use. 

We  also  have  Hit.  8296.  which  would 
delegate  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion additional  control  over  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  all  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
which,  to  my  mind,  represents  an  urge 
on  the  part  of  the  present  Commission 
for  more  and  more  power. 

This  Commission  is  not  satisfied  to 
work  for  a  solution  to  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  regulatory  efforts 
over  natural  gas  producers— a  job  it 
has  not  been  able  to  do  yet.  It  wants 
more  and  more  and  more  power  over  the 
entire  natural  gas  producing  industry. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe. that  Congress 
should  recognize  the  Intolerable  sltuatlwi 
existing  within  the  FPC  and  work  toward 
a  constructive  solution  thereto.  The 
Congress  should  make  it  clear  just  what 
course  of  action  it  wishes  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  follow. 

Mr.  FXDREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  ^  w  T  ^ 
Mr  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  JARMAN]  for  his  very  excellent  pres- 
entation and  explanation  of  the  deplor- 
able situation  we  have  allowed  to  develop 
in  futile  attempts  to  control  and  regu- 


late the  natural  gas  Industry.  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  to  join  my  good  Okla- 
homa friend  in  this  bipartisan  discussion 
of  this  serious  problem. 

Probably  the  greatest  natural  gas  pro- 
ducing area  In  the  world  lies  in  the 
16th  Congressional  District  of  west  Tex- 
as, a  district  that  I  am  very  proud  to 
represent.  Although  this  district  Is  fa- 
mous for  a  variety  of  industries,  many 
thousands  of  our  people  are  directly  in- 
volved in  either  the  exploration  for,  or 
the  production  and  processing  of  natural 
gas  in  the  Permian  Basin  area  of  west 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

In  this  district,  natural  gas  fiows  from 
wells  that  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
deep,  as  well  as  from  holes  drilled  as 
deep  into  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  4 
miles.  In  fact  the  deepest  producing 
well  in  the  world  was  completed  in  this 
unusual  area  only  last  year — It  was  over 
20,000  feet  deep. 

Combining  natural  resources  and  pri- 
vate initiative,  this  district  produces  an 
economical  and  convenient  fuel  for  mil- 
lions of  American  homes  every  year, 
and  we  could  produce  much,  much  more 
if  just  allowed  to  compete  freely  on  the 
energy  markets  of  the  country. 

The  people  involved  in  the  natural  gas 
industry  know  their  business.  They 
only  wish  that  the  people  assigned  to 
regulate  the  gas  business,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  understood  the  prob- 
lem as  we  do. 

Ten  long  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  decision  contrary  to  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  the  In- 
tent of  Congress,  ruled  that  thousands  of 
independent  natural  gas  producers  were 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  FPC.  Under 
the  Court's  mandate,  the  PPC  assumed  • 
jurisdiction  of  these  thousands  of  pro- 
ducers in  June  1954. 

What  has  occurred  since  has  no  paral- 
lel In  the  history  of  government.  Never 
has  an  entire  Industry  been  harassed 
for  so  long,  by  such  Involved,  entangled, 
indecisive,  and  punitive  bureaucracy 
without  serving  one  single,  identifiable, 
useful  purpose.  It  has  been  a  10-year 
saga  of  the  sorriest  example  of  govern- 
ment in  its  most  repugnant  form. 

The  FPC  attempted  to  regulate  the  Na- 
tion's thousands  of  gas  producers  as  In- 
dividual Federal   public   utilities   for  6 
years.    Finally,  in  1960,  it  gave  up  this 
course.     It  announced  what  had  been 
obvious  all  along — that  cost-based  util- 
ity regulations  of  producers  would  not 
work.    So,  Instead,  the  Commission  an- 
nounced another  experiment,   the  so- 
called  area  pricing  approach  which  has 
been  In  the  trial  stage  for  3  years.    The 
Commission  Chairman  recently  said  a 
final  decision  in  the  first  area  rate  case 
still  is  a  year  away.    Then  that  decision 
must  be  tested  and  retested  in  the  courts. 
So  after  10  years  of  chaos.  Indecision, 
and  uncertainty,  the  producers  of  nat- 
ural gas  still  are  on  the  hook  for  addi- 
tional years  of  more  of  the  same.    The 
tragedy  of  it  Is  that  such  controls  are 
unnecessary,  unworkable,  and  serve  no 
public  purpose  and  are  being  pursued 
without  any  legislative  guidelines  what- 
soever.   The  regulation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  commodity,  competitively  pro- 
duced by  thousands  of  individuals  and 
companies,  is  being  attempted  under  a 
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law  written  for  one  purpose— to  regulate 
interstate  pipeline  transportation. 

These  10  years  have  proven  what  aU 
who  had  given  any  thought  to  the  inatter 
had  said  In  the  begimung,  that  such  reg- 
ulation is  doomed  to  ^ailureand  fuUlity^ 
li  has  not  worked  because  FPC  has  been 
Riven  an  impossible  assignment.  The 
very  nature  of  natural  gas  producUon  is 
^ntrary.  in  spirit,  and  in  letter,  to  every 
concept  of  a  utility  operation. 

The  involved  costly  nature  of  present 
regulation  is  exemplified  in  the  area 
rate  proceedmg  of  the  great  oil  and  gas 
producing  Permian  Basin  area  of  west 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  This  is  the  nrst 
of  23  areas  in  which  FPC  is  attempting 
to  establish  just  and  reasonable  rates  for 
wellhead  gas  prices.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  3  years.  The  Commission  has 
taken  30.000  pages  of  testirnony  aug- 
mented by  337  exhibits.  The  FPC  st^  s 
brief  on  the  Permian  Basin  case  alone  is 
soo  oages  long.  But  a  decision  on  this 
singled,  as  stated  earUer.  still  is  years 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  permit 
such  wasteful  Federal  Government  en- 
tanglement in  one  of  our  basic  fuel  in- 
dustries. It  is  time  that  Congress  fully 
investigated  this  decade  of  i^decis wn  by 
FPC  and  act  to  reassert  its  original, 
clearly  expressed  intent  that  producers 
of  natural  gas  are  not  subject  to  the  ut^- 
ity  mechanisms  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
We  should,  and  must,  work  with  our  gas 
producers  and  the  FPC  to  try  to  design 
adequate  legislation  to  fulfUl  the  respon- 
sibilities outUned.  and  develope  and 
maintain  a  healthy,  dynamic  gas  Indus- 

'^^r  BELCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

^^r^J^^'.'  lyieldtomycollea^e 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr   BELCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman). 
for  bringing  this  matter  before  Uie  House 
and  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.    I  notice  that  the  genUeman 
said  'Yet  in  spite  of  the  clear  legislative 
mandate."    I  certainly  agree  there  could 
have  been  no  intention  on  the  part  oi 
Congress  to  give  authority  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  regulate  the  price; 
of  gas  at  the  wellhead.    There  is  never j 
any  excuse  for  giving  authority  to  a  reg-| 
ulatory  agency  to  set  prices  unless  there: 
is  a  monopoly.    In  other  words,  when  a| 
public  utiUty  has  a  monopoly  on  the, 
franchise  of  a  city  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  prices  regulated  because  there  is  no\ 
competition.    As  far  as  gas  at  the  weU-i 
head  is  concerned  there  is  tremendous 
competition,    more    competition    than 
there  is  in  almost  any  other  kind  of  pro-j 
duction.     There    are    Uterally    tens    ot 
thousands  of  gas  wells  competing  wito 
each  other  for  the  market.    Therefore, 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  regulat- 
ing prices  when  there  is  such  tremendou4 
competition.  ] 

In  addition  to  all  that,  of  course,  it  W 
an  impossible  task  to  fix  these  priced 
when  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  such  uncertaintj 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  any  product 
tion  at  all.  and  other  numerous  factors 
which  make  this  regulation  utterly  im- 
possible. 


The  Federal  Power  Commission  In  10 
years  has  failed  to  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  how  to  accomplish  this  task. 
For  the  good  of  the  producers,  the  gas 
distributors  and  consumers,  Congress 
should  immediately  clarify  its  attention 
as  to  this  type  of  price  fixing.  A  lot  of 
confusing  things  have  happened  in  the 
past,  and  two  biUs  have  been  vetoed,  one 
under  a  misunderstanding,  but  that 
should  not  prevent  Congress  from  taking 
action  to  correct  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Jarman]  for  his 
efforts  along  this  line,  and  want  to  Join 
him  in  an  effort  to  get  something  done. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  subject, 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  The  gen- 
tleman takes  the  position  that  regulation 
is  necessary  to  straighten  out  the  activi- 
ties of  such  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission?     Am   I  correct   in 

that? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct.  I  feel  that  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  overdue. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  subscribe  to  that  thought. 
I  have  had  my  troubles  legislatively  and 
otherwise  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  some  of  the  other  agencies 
downtown.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way 
for  us  to  proceed  except  to  lay  down  the 
law  and  then  require  that  these  agencies 
follow   what  we  lay  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  time  I 
shall  not  develop  some  of  these  thoughts 
further  at  this  moment,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  my  remarks  im- 
mediately following  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi>.  Without  obJecUon.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman]  with  regard  to  the 
problem  which  he  has  just  discussed 
and  is  discussing  with  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
the  contribution  which  he  is  making. 
I  think  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
Congress  assert  its  own  legislative  pre- 
rogatives and  that  these  regulatory 
agencies  not  be  encouraged  or  permitted 
to.  in  effect,  legislate  themselves. 

I  have  supported  the  legislation  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  Belcher],  has  referred  and  which 
has  been  considered  in  previous  Con- 
gresses. I  do  think  some  appropriate 
legislative  action  is  required  in  order  to 
meet  the  situation. 

I  represent  an  area  which  Is  very  much 
Interested  in  the  oU  and  gas  business. 
I  represent  the  largest  oU  producing 
county  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  we  have 
gas  producUon.  But  this  is  not  a  matter 
Involving  just  the  special  Interest  of  any 


group.  It  Involves  the  overall  best  In- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  producers  and  consumers  alike, 
and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  co- 
operate with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from    Oklahoma,    on    this    important 

matter. 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Mr  HARRIS.  Since  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  TeJtas, 
has  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  and  he  is  eminently  cor- 
rect it  will  be  recalled  that  these  issues 
were  thoroughly  debated  in  1949  and 
In  1950  when  we  had  the  first  bUl  that 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
which  bill  was  later  vetoed  by  the  then 
President;  and  subsequent  thereto  when 
another  bill  was  considered  and  pa^^ 
later  by  U^e  Congress  in  1955  and  1956. 
which    was    also    vetoed    by    the    then 

President 

I  think"  it  would  be  interesting  for  this 
record  to  show.  Mr.  Speaker  that  those 
of  us  trying  to  help  straighten  out  this 
matter  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  1954  and  the  original  com- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1947 
which  raised  the  question  and  brought 
it  on.  predicted,  and  this  record  is  re- 
Dlete  with  the  information,  that  if  it 
were  not  corrected  appropriately  ^e  con- 
sumers  of  America  were  going  to  have 
to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  their  gas^ 
At  that  time  the  average  price  of  gas 
at  the  wellhead  was  less  than  10  cente^ 
I  think  it  would  be  Interesting  to  note 
today  in  view  of  the  frustration  that  has 
beset  this  industry  since  then,  what  the 
pSce  of  natural  gas  is  at  the  wellhead 
and  it  is  now  in  a  trend  substantially 

above  20  cents. 

Some  of  those  contracts  have  been 
agreed  to  in  the  neighborhood^!  tWnk 
of  22  cents  or  22  Va  cents.     That  does 
go  to  show.  Hi  my  Judgment,  as  to  thj 
point  the  gentleman  from  Texas  raised 
knd  the  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  that  the  consumers  of 
America  are  now  experiencing  what  we 
said  they  were  going  to  experience  and 
that  is  much  higher  cost  of  gas.    I  thinK 
Sie  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Thomp- 
son] is  eminently  correct  when  he  indi- 
cated that  the  only  way  this  matter  ^ 
finally  going  to  be  reso  ved  Js  that  it  is 
going  to  require  some  kind  of  legislation 
to   provide    guidelines    to    resolve    this 
matter. 

Mr  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man '  The  gentleman's  remarks  have 
particular  import  because  his  name  is  so 
closely  associated  with  legislative  efforts 
to  achieve  a  solution  in  this  field. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  _,  ,j  * 

Mr  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. . 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  very  fine  presentation  of  this  prob- 
lem As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  one 
of  the  mysteries  to  me  about  this  whole 
situation  is  that,  as  pointed  out  by  our 


distinguished  chairman,  the  Supreme 
Court  virtually  ordered  that  the  Com- 
mission regulate  the  gathering  of  gas  as 
a  utility.  Now  after  6  years  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  in  the  public  interest 
and  it  could  not  be  equitably  admin- 
istered as  a  public  utility,  but  they  failed 
to  come  back  to  the  Congress  and  ask 
for  the  legislation  in  this  field. 

This  is  because  they  know,  as  does 
everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
problem  and  has  gone  through  it.  that 
the  only  way  it  can  be  solved  is  by  legis- 
lation. They  are  just  launching  for- 
ward on  a  different  tack  In  the  regional 
pricing,  which  is  as  fallacious  as  trying 
to  regulate  production  and  gathering  of 
gas  as  a  utility. 

I  hope  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  come  before  our  committee  and  ask 
for  legislation  to  solve  this  problem  so 
that  we  can  get  It  settled  once  and  for 
all  on  an  equitable  basis  to  protect  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,  , .  ., 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
I  not  only  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  but  also  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  In  the  position  he  has 
so  clearly  taken  on  the  floor  today  with 
respect  to  the  serious  problem  which 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
case. 


Under  our  system,  except  in  time  of 
war,  price  fixing  is  not  orlly  distasteful 
to  us  but  also  is  contrary  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  No  such  thing  was 
Intended  by  the  Congress  In  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  of  1938.  There  Is  no  more 
justification  for  the  Court  to  undertake 
to  legislate  on  this  subject  and  to  hold, 
without  an  expression  of  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  that  effect,  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  can  or  should  be  fixed  at  the 
wellhead  than  there  is  to  undertake  a 
price  as  it  is  severed  from  the  ground 
for  oil,  coal,  wood,  timber,  or  any  other 
natural  resource  extracted  from  the 
earth. 

I  believe  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  who  is  so  well  versed  on  this 
subject  and  is  bringing  this  problem  to 
our  attention,  would  acknowledge  that 
Congress  never  intended  this  result;  that 
the  PederEil  Power  Commission  itself,  for 
a  number  of  years  after  passage  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938,  specifically  held 
that  no  regulation  of  price  at  wellhead 
was  intended;  and  that  the  Phillips  Pe- 
troleiun  Co.  case  came  as  a  bolt  from  the 
blue. 

I  was  Interested  In  hearing  from  my 
friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson] 
a  while  ago  that  it  is  time  to  lay  down  the 
law.  Fortunately,  led  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris],  who  has  preceded  me  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman,  we  did  lay  down 
the  law  twice.  For  various  reasons,  on 
the  basis  of  the  veto  messages  coming 
out,  we  had  the  same  conclusion  and  the 


same  result,  when  former  President  Tru- 
man and  former  President  Elsenhower 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  In  which  we  all  Joined, 
to  lay  down  the  law.  But  we  cannot  and 
we  must  not  give  up. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership. One  should  not  want  to  lead  in 
everything  or  be  anything  but  a  follower 
in  certain  things,  so  I  tender  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  my  cooperation  and  my  ef- 
forts and  my  assurance  of  not  letting 
up  before  coming  out  with  another  bill 
which  we  hope  will  this  time  prevail. 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  an  able  statement. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.   I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman]  for  having 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  again  the  very  serious  condition 
which  exists  within  our  gas  Industry.  In 
my  opinion,  the  meaning  of  this  is  quite 
clear.  I  do  not  see  how  the  gas-produc- 
ing industry,  the  consuming  public,  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  can  help 
but  realize  that  we  are  all  caught  up  in 
the  ever-broadening  web  of  legal  com- 
plexities and  confusion  which  exists  in 
this  industry  today.  It  Is  a  situation 
from  which  no  one  can  derive  any  bene- 
fit It  is  a  situation  which,  if  not  cor- 
rected, will  certainly  lead  to  less  in  the 
way  of  natural  gas  discoveries.  Of 
course,  that  means  less  natural  gas  will 
be  available,  but.  in  the  end,  more  than 
anything  else,  it  means  that  the  con- 
sumer is  going  to  pay  more  and  more  ulti- 
mately for  the  gas  which  he  consumes.  I 
think  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  Congress 
to  lay  down  once  and  for  all  for  the 
Commission,  for  all  to  see.  in  clear  and 
precise  terms,  a  legislaUve  directive 
which  wUl  remove  all  of  the  legal  uncer- 
tainty from  the  present  confusion  and 
frustration  that  the  industry  finds  itself 
confronted  with. 

I  join  the  genUeman  and  I  support 
him  in  his  efforts.  I  support  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  their  work  and  their  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Har- 
ris], and  I  support  the  efforts  of  this 
Congress  to  bring  out  of  this  chaos  an 
orderly  process  which  the  gas-produc- 
ing industry  and  the  consuming  pubUc 
are  entitled  to  receive. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  state  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  join 
in  this  special  order  this  afternoon.  As 
the  genUeman  from  Oklahoma  knows. 
Kansas  ranks  high  in  the  production  of 
oU  and  gas.  In  fact,  Kansas  ranks  fifth 
in  the  Nation  in  gas  production  and  90 
of  our  105  counties  produce  either  oU 
or  gas.  Eighty-four  percent  of  this  oil 
or  gas  is  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
We  certainly  recognize  the  difficulties  in- 


herent here.  It  just  happens  that  the 
largest  gas  field  in  the  world,  Hugoton, 
is  located  primarily  in  my  district,  al- 
though It  also  extends  into  Oklahoma 
and  the  State  of  Texas.  I  would  certain- 
ly join  with  the  gentleman  in  a  great 
deal  of  bipartisan  effort  here.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  we  could  prob- 
ably pass  the  Harris  bill,  by  unanimous 
consent  this  afternoon.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  an  Important  thing.  I  think  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  legislate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.   MONTOYA.     Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  5^eld? 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  calling  for  this  special  or- 
der and  for  leading  the  discussion  on 
this  very  vital  question.    It  occurs  to  me 
it  is  strange  indeed  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  assume  a  juris- 
diction which  was  not  within  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  under  which 
it  sought  to  act.    This  has  created  tre- 
mendous expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
oil  companies  to  try  to  find  a  lucid  path 
through  the  sea  of  confusion  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  created 
in  assuming  divergent  aspects  of  juris- 
diction over   this  vital   industry.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  it  Is  about  time,  at 
this  period  when  the  exploration  of  gas 
reserves  is  at  stake,  that  this  Congress 
should  assume  some  kind  of  responsi- 
bility in  trying  to  bring  out  legislation 
which  would  create  definitive  standards 
under  which  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission can  act,  and  outside  of  which  It 
should  not  act. 

I  am  sure  that  that  Is  the  intention 
of  the   gentleman   from  Oklahoma  In 
launching  this  discussion.    Of  particular 
Interest  to  me  were  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  whose  com- 
mittee  has   complete  Jurisdiction  over 
this  t5T>e  of  legislation.    I  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  that  great  com- 
mittee in  trying  to  restore  calm  in  this 
particular  field  and  I  am  sure  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  nature  will  end  up  by 
Congress  acting  In  good  faith  In  trying 
to   bring   about   legislation   which   will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  growing  in- 
dustry and  also  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
siimers  of  this  country;   because  it  Is 
patently  clear  that  the  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Power 
Commission  has  not  redounded  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers  of  this  coimtry 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Power  Com- 
mission recently  gave  vent  to  the  idea 
that  It  has  ordered  $500  million  In  re- 
funds.   That  Is  not  Justification  for  the 
assumption  of  Jurisdiction  when  equated 
against  the  vast  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
gas  at  the  source. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding  to  me  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  I  may  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  V^th- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  are  bringing 
out  Into  the  open  the  facts  relating  to  the 
very  deplorable  state  of  affairs  existing 
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as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Power  Con  - 
mission's  frustrating  regulatory   effort 
toward  the  natural   gas  producing  i" 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  abo 
the  many  burdens  being  piled  on  natural 
gas  producers  through  the  interminable 
experimentations  by  the  Federal  Powjr 
Commission  in  its  efforts  to  regulate  the 
industry  although  long  ago  the  Commis- 
sion itself  recognized  and  stated  thit 
"producers  of  natural  gas  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  properly 
classified  as  traditional  public  utilities," 
Yet.  the  Commission  goes  right  on  seed- 
ing ways  to  hamstring  this  vital  indus- 
try by  such  regulaton  under  the  Naturil 
Gas  Act  of  1938  which  was  designed  \o 
apply  to  public  utility  activities — not  a 
commodity  producing  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that  concerns 
me  most  in  the  total  picture  is  the  dite 
effects  these  unsound  policies  of  tlie 
Federal  Power  Commission  are  haviiig 
on  the  natural  gas  industry.  | 

The  ultimate  loser  will  be  the  coij- 
suming  public.  Adequate  gas  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices  should  be  the  go^l 
of  everyone  concerned.  This  goal  jls 
going  down  the  drain.  In  the  lO-ye^r 
period  since  FPC  took  over  the  regula- 
tion of  natural  gas  producers  in  1954, 
our  gas  reserves  have  declined  from  22L5 
years'  supply  down  to  18.7  years'  supply 
in  1963.  In  1963.  we  found  less  new  gfs 
than  in  any  year  since  1954  with  tl^e 
exception  of  1960  and  1961.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  serious  situi- 
tion — so  serious  that  in  a  recent  publicli- 
tion,  sponsored  by  the  gas  distrlbutlilig 
companies,  the  pipelines  who  transport 
the  gas,  as  well  as  the  producers  of  the 
gas.  it  was  recognized  that  clarifying  leg- 
islation is  the  only  answer.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  which  wfts 
published  by  the  American  Gas  AssoclH- 
tion,  and  entitled  "Natural  Gas— A  Stu^y 
In  Industry  Pioneering."  went  on  to  say, 
and  this  is  really  what  concerns  me: 

Until  thia  matter  Is  clarified  none  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  industry  can  lookjto 
the  future,  or  plan  for  It.  with  any  degnee 
of  assurance.  Each  branch  will  face  xi|i- 
certalntles  with  respect  to  future  natural 
gas  supplies  and  the  prices  It  will  pay  Ibr 
gas  or.  In  the  case  of  producers,  the  prlcejlt 
win  receive  for  gas.  In  other  words,  the 
regulation  of  gaa  production  has  created!  a 
chaotic  situation  in  the  Industry  at  the  v«ry 
time  when  the  pubUc  demand  for  gas  lis 
growing  steadily.  Thus  the  ability  of  the 
Industry  as  a  whole  to  find,  develop,  produce, 
transport,  and  distribute  ever  larger  quafi- 
tltles  of  natural  gas  Is  being  thrown  off  btl- 
ance  to  the  extent  that  such  confusion  and 
uncertainty  Is  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  the  p 
ducers,  the  transporters,  and  distributors 
all  in  agreement  that  everyone  is  goiiig 
to  suffer  if  the  present  situation  dowp- 
town  in  the  FPC  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  we  in 
Congress  are  running  from  our  responsi- 
bilities to  over  35  million  natural  gas 
consumers  if  we  do  not  act  to  correct  tiis 
situation. 

The  mass  confusion  and  uncertainty 
that  the  FPC  has  created  within  the  gas 
producing  industry  has  far-reaching  s^d- 
verse  effects.    Not  only  does  It  endanger 


the  future  supply  of  the  gas  consum- 
ing public.  It  is  seriously  depressing  the 
economy  today.  I  know  that  is  the  sit- 
uation within  my  State  of  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  is  a  substantial  source  of 
supply  for  natural  gas  consiomers  in 
States  which  have  inadequate  or  no  pro- 
duction of  their  own.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  natural  gas  produced  within 
the  State  is  exported  to  consumers  in 
other  States. 

New  Mexico  is  the  fourth  largest  gas 
producing  State  in  the  country  and  ac- 
counts for  about  6  percent  of  total  U.S. 
production  and  more  than  5  percent  of 
total  U.S.  proved  reserves. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  natural 
gas  produced  in  New  Mexico  is  exported, 
it  also  supplies  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  total  energy  consumed  within  the 
State.  At  the  time  of  the  last  count, 
there  were  almost  200,000  consumers  of 
natural  gas  in  the  State. 

Natural  gas  is  the  second  most  valuable 
mineral  produced  in  New  Mexico,  being 
surpassed  only  by  crude  petroleum. 

The  natural  gas  producing  industry  is 
important  to  the  economy  of  New  Mex- 
ico from  many  other  aspects.  It  is  an 
important  source  of  employment  for  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  It  is  an  important 
source  of  income  to  both  the  State  and 
the  people  who  live  there.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  more  than  25  million  acres,  or 
34  percent  of  the  State,  are  under  lease 
for  oil  or  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  local  activity  of  pro- 
ducing natural  gas  should  not  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
damaging  effects  of  this  10-year  experi- 
ment are  abundantly  in  evidence.  The 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  correct 
this  fiasco  and  it  should  do  so  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman] 
deserves  our  appreciation  for  the  excel- 
lent way  he  has  presented  an  important, 
but  yet  very  complicated,  matter  to  us. 
He  has  discussed  a  subject  that  for  a  long 
time  has  been  of  very  great  concern  to 
me — the  plight  of  the  independent  pro- 
ducer during  10  years  of  futility — this  is 
because  June  7,  1964.  will  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Phillips  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  So  it  was  10  years 
ago  that  the  price  charged  for  natural 
gas  by  independent  producers  became 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
made  the  history  of  this  problem  very 
clear  to  us  by  pointing  out  that  when  the 
original  Natural  Gas  Act  was  enacted  in 
1938  it  was  Intended  to  give  the  FPC  ju- 
risdiction only  over  the  interstate  pipe- 
lines engaged  In  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas.  The  act  was  simply  not  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  independent  pro- 
ducer. The  FPC  so  held  in  a  number  of 
cases  prior  to  1954. 

Therefore,  when  the  Phillips  decision 
came  along  on  June  7.  1954.  the  FPC  had 


jurisdiction  over  the  independent  pro- 
ducers, but  there  was  no  legislative 
standard  as  to  how  they  should  be  regu- 
lated. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  very 
adequately  showed  how  the  FT»C  from 
1954  to  1960  found  that  it  could  not  regu- 
late the  independent  producer  as  a  pub- 
lic utility.  It  was  at  this  point  In  1960 
that  the  FPC  began  its  experiment  in  the 
matter  of  area  rate  proceedings,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  more 
than  adequately  pointed  out  how  cum- 
bersome and  unwieldy  this  method  has 
become.  Therefore,  I  agree  most  heart- 
ily that  the  time  has  long  since  come  for 
the  Congress  to  face  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility and  handle  this  vexing  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
how  burdensome  and  expensive  these 
area  rate  proceedings  have  been  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole  and  to  the  in- 
dependent producer  himself.  I  am 
genuinely  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
my  independent  producers.  They  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  at  best  and  to 
this  has  been  added  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  pricing  of  their  natural  gas. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  last  October 
a  questionnaire  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions was  sent  to  the  100  major  natural 
gas  producers  and  I  am  reliably  informed 
by  some  of  them  that  it  will  take  a  year 
to  answer  this  questionnaire  and  sepa- 
rate departments  are  of  necessity  being 
set  up  by  these  companies  to  gather,  as- 
semble, and  furnish  the  information  re- 
quested. All  of  this  is  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  this  questiormaire  is  related  to  the 
area  rate  hearings  which  now  appear  to 
be  a  useless  proceeding.  Beyond  that, 
there  is  another  matter  that  concerns  me 
even  more.  That  is  the  smaller 
producers  who  have  not  been  required  to 
complete  the  questionnaire,  but  whose 
prices  are  being  controlled  in  hearings  in 
which  they  are  not  able  to  participate  be- 
cause of  their  small  size.  Yet  their 
means  of  livelihood  is  being  affected  just 
as  much  as  that  of  the  larger  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  about  this 
questionnaire  that  concerns  me  is  this — 
the  regulation  of  production  of  oil  will 
certainly  follow  with  the  regulation  of 
the  production  of  gas.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  large  amount 
of  oil  produced  along  with  the  natural 
gas.  They  come  from  the  same  well  and 
are  often  inseparable.  The  income  from 
liquids  produced  with  natural  gas  has  al- 
ready entered  into  the  determination  of 
some  prices  charged  for  the  natural  gas. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  recently 
issued  questionnaire  covers  the  entire 
production  segment  of  so  many  com- 
panies does  nothing  to  alleviate  my  fears. 
The  Commission  has  already  accumu- 
lated extensive  data  from  producing  de- 
partments of  a  number  of  the  larger 
companies  during  the  company-by-com- 
pany phase  of  investigations,  and  the  ad- 
ditional new  material  could  be  misinter- 
preted and  misused.  We  must  be  contin- 
ually on  guard  against  the  extension  of 
the  Commission's  authority  lest  the  oil 
industry  becomes  completely  subjugated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  matter 
in  this  area  rate  proceeding  that  con- 
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cerns  me  greatly;  it  shows  the  absurdity 
of  the  theories  being  presented  in  these 
hearings.     For  example,  the  FPC  staff 
has  claimed  that,  if  prices  of  natural  gas 
are  decreased  sufficiently,  then  the  de- 
mand wUl  increase  and  stimulate  great- 
er production.    They  reason  that  this,  m 
turn   would  create  an  expansion  in  ex- 
ploration to  bring  forth  the  necessary 
suppUes  to  satisfy  the  greater  demand. 
My  point  is  this:  Under  this  misguided 
concept  I  suppose  that  if  the  gas  were 
given  away  then  this  would  lead  to  such 
an  oversupply  of  natural  gas  that  we 
would  be  faced  with  the  burden  of  find- 
ing  a   market   for   shut-in   production. 
How   absurd  can  they  become  in  this 

matter?  ,         ,  ^ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
again  say  how  glad  I  am  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  has  called  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention.  I  hope  that  in  due 
time  we  can  settle  this  matter  with  defi- 
nite legislative  standards. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman]  for  his  knowledge- 
able and  fair  presentation  on  a  vital 
subject.  I  share  his  concern  in  regard 
to  Federal  regulation  of  producers  of 
natural  gas.  and  I  associate  myself  with 

his  remarks.  ,...,. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  be  called  to  the  plight 
of  natural  gas  producers  as  a  result  of 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  endeavoring 
to  fix  rates. 

Since  the  fall  of  1960.  this  Federal 
regulating  agency  has  been  engaged  in 
its  experiment  to  try  an  "area  rate"  ap- 
proach upon  producers  of  natural  gas. 
Prior  to  this  the  Commission  attempted 
for  6  years  to  regulate  individual  pro- 
ducers on  a  traditional  cost-of-service 
utility  basis. 

Thus,  for  nearly  a  decade  this  vital 
industry,  and  its  consuming  public,  have 
been  subjected  to  confusing,  expensive 
and  unworkable  attempts  to  regulate 
prices.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
continues  to  contend  that  the  area-rate 
plan  is  "workable." 

However,  the  record  shows  that  with 
23  area  rate  proceedings  scheduled  for 
Commission  consideration,  the  first  case 
still  is  before  the  Commission  after  3 
years  and  30.000  pages  of  testimony. 

Even  before  the  Permian  Basin  pro- 
ceedings have  been  decided,  the  Com- 
mission plans  to  consider  other  areas.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Commission  to  heed 
the  counsel  of  one  of  its  own  members. 
Commissioner  Ross,  who  dissented  to 
further  proceedings  until  the  Permian 
decision  is  made.  The  Commissioner 
stated: 

The  question  we  should  ask  ourselves  In 
Instituting  additional  area  proceedings  Is 
whether  the  area  approach  will  permit  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion.  The  experience  In  Per- 
mian strongly  suggests  that  the  area  ap- 
proach, as  presently  constituted,  and  as  pres- 
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ently  contemplated.  Is  a  far  cry  from  being 
the  golden  key  which  will  unlock  the  hereto- 
fore undiscovered  secrets  for  successful  pro- 
ducer regulation. 


Despite  the  words  of  caution  from 
Commissioner  Ross,  the  FPC  evidently 
plans  to  follow  the  same  course  and  has 
announced  additional  rate  proceedings. 
They  involve  the  Hugoton-Anadarko 
area  and  Texas  gulf  coast  area.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  the  Hu- 
goton-Anadarko area  since  this  Includes 
the  entire  State  of  Kansas  and  affects 
natural  gas  users  in  the  Midwest. 

In  view  of  the  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion experienced  in  the  3  years  of  Per- 
mian Basin  hearings,  I  seriously  question 
whether  or  not  many  of  the  small  pro- 
ducers in  my  State  can  afford  the  cost  of 
participation  in  such  proceedings. 

In  addition,  many  producers  have  been 
requested  by  the  Commission  to  com- 
plete a  10-pound  questionnaire.  Re- 
cently it  was  reported  that  one  producer 
estimated  it  would  require  more  than 
600  man-years  of  labor  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire  for  his  company  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  with  an 
industry  which  is  important  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Yet  there  is  evidence 
that  present-day  economics  and  Gov- 
ernment regulations  are  forcing  many 
small  and  independent  producers  out  of 

business.  ,    ^.u 

Unless  some  encouragement  is  forth- 
coming to  stimulate  finding,  developing, 
and  producing  oil  and  gas  in  this  coun- 
try, we  could  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
these  essential  resources  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

We  are  concerned  with  stimulating 
economic  growth  and  eliminating  pov- 
erty throughout  the  Nation.  The  road 
to  development  of  more  jobs  and  con- 
tinued prosperity  does  not  lie  in  greater 
regulation.  The  private  sector  of  our 
economy  needs  room  to  breathe  if  it  is 
to  expand. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  of  this  Na- 
tion has  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  our  country.  Yet  today  it  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  broadening  Federal 
regulation. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  Its  respon- 
sibility. The  present  confusion  and 
frustration  deserves  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  a  legislative 
remedy  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman]  has  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  House  by  his  remarks  today. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  he  has  dis- 
cussed in  the  gas-producing  States  of 
the  Nation. 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty  which 
have  followed  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's 1960  decision  on  area  ratemak- 
ing  continue  to  plague  a  great  industry, 
and  the  Permian  Basin  case  dramatical- 
ly illustrates  the  difficulties  which  are 
involved  in  such  a  policy. 


I  share  the  view  of  Justice  Clark  in 
the  Wisconsin  case  that  each  individual 
producer  is  entitled  to  recover  his  costs, 
and  area  pricing  must  meet  this  consti- 
tutional requirement  and  include  such 
a  showing  in  any  legal  attack.  Justice 
Clark's  support  in  this  position  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  Justices  Black  and 
Breiman  is  further  evidence  of  its  sound- 
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It  is  high  time  that  Congress  faced  its 
own  responsibility  in  this  field  and  moved 
affirmatively  to  put  an  end  to  the  FPC's 
present  policy  of  confusion. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Speaker,    our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
is  performing  a  most  commendable  pub- 
lic service  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  intolerable  condition 
that  prevails  in  the  natural  gas  industry, 
brought  about  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
1954  decision  in  the  PhilUps  case.    Not- 
withstanding the  clear  legislative  history 
and  even  the  language  of  the  act  itself 
to  the  contrary,  the  Court  saw  fit  to 
draw   upon   its   collective   Imagination, 
and  through  the  application  of  devious 
reasoning   to  bring   the   wellhead  sale 
of  natural  gas  under  Federal  regulation. 
Not  only  was  the  Court's  decision  a 
flagrant  encroachment  upon  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  Congress,  but  its 
effect  was  to  create  a  most  chaotic  con- 
dition that  defies  administrative  solution 
in  the  absence  of  additional  legislation. 
It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act,  and 
act  soon.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
two  alternatives.    The  first  alternative, 
to  which  I  subscribe  fully  and  unreserv- 
edly, would  be  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion specifically  exempting  the  wellhead 
sale  of  natural  gas  from  Federal  regula- 
tory jurisdiction.    The  remaining  alter- 
native is  for  Congress  to  accept  the  prem- 
ise and  phUosophy  of  the  Phillips  de- 
cision, and  attempt  to  promulgate  legis- 
latively the  rules  and  guidelines  under 
which  regulation  could  be  effected  so 
as  to  protect  the  public  interest,  insofar 
as  this  may  be  possible  under  regulation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  read  and  study 
the   operations   of   the   Federal   Power 
Commission  over  the  past  few  years.  I 
find  that  this  Commission  is  regulating 
an  Important  and  vitel  Industry  with- 
out benefit  of   congressional   directive, 
without    congressional    standards    and 
guidelines. 

When  we  look  at  the  many  years  of 
experimentation  by  the  Commission  m 
which  It  has  searched  tmsuccessf ully  for 
a  workable  means  to  regulate  natural 
gas  producers,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  Congress  must  act  to  clarify  the 
situation  so  that  all  concerned  will  know 
where  they  stand— the  public;  the  pro- 
ducer; and  the  Government  itself. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  system 
where  the  rules  are  changed  on  the  whim 
of  the  Commission,  a  system  where  one 
day  a  producer's  contract  is  accepted 
and  given  legal  force— and  the  next  day 
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It  is  barred  from  even  being  filed  with  the 
Commission  simply  because  the  Com- 
mission decides  it  contains  provisions 
which  are  not  in  accord  with  some  new- 
ly made  Commission  regulation,  a  regu- 
lation which  was  proposed  and  put  into 
force  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in  mind  one  par- 
ticular far-reaching  instance.  The  FPC 
has  recognized  on  many  occasions  that 
it  is  desirable  and  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  that  long-term  contracts 
be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  considerations 
of  supply  and  service  expansion  by  nat- 
ural gas  companies.  Usually  this  term 
is  20  years.  . 

To  continue  this  sensible  practice  both 
equity  and  practical  business  economics 
require  that  producers  have  the  freedom 
to  protect  themselves  from  unforeseen 
economic  conditions;  from  inflation; 
from  rising  and  unpredictable  increases 
in  costs  of  operation  and  so  forth.  To 
provide  for  this  equitable  protection, 
producers  and  purchasers  for  many  years 
wrote  into  their  contracts  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  "indefinite  pricing 
clauses." 

Likewise  for  many  years  the  Com- 
mission gave  full  force  and  effect  to  such 
contracts.  Then  one  day,  early  in  1961. 
without  any  legislative  basis,  or  any  new 
directive  from  Congress,  the  Commission 
found: 

(2)  Long-term  gaa  supply  con  tract*  con- 
taining provlBions  for  rate  changes  de- 
pendent or  based  In  part  on  "Indeflnlte 
escalation  clauses,"  &s  liereln  defined,  have 
contributed  to  Instability  and  uncertainty 
concerning  prices  of  gaa  and  service  expan- 
sion by  natural  gas  companies.  As  found  by 
us  In  the  proceeding  of  the  Pure  Oil  Co., 
docket  No.  G-17930,  opinion  No.  341.  Issued 
concurrently  herewith,  these  Indefinite  es- 
calation provisions  are  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest.  Such  escalation  provisions,  there- 
fore, are  undesirable,  unnecessary,  and  In- 
compatible with  the  pubUc  interest  for  the 
due  and  proper  development  of  natural  gaa 
service  by  natural  gas  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  the  Commission  is- 
sued a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  sub- 
♦ject  to  its  jurisdiction  without  even  hold- 
ing a  public  hearing.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity for  interested  parties  to  pre- 
sent through  testimony  and  oral  argu- 
ment their  views,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations. There  was  no  opportunity 
for  interested  persons  affected  by  the  rule 
to  cross-examine  the  basis  for  this  edict. 
Failure  of  the  Conrunission  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  in  this  Instance  was  not  in 
keeping  with  fundamental  law.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  rulemaking  that  the 
Commission  employs  in  its  regulation  of 
natural  gas  producers  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  authority. 

At  first  the  Commission  said  it  would 
not  enforce  these  price  escalation 
clauses.  Then  it  later  ruled  it  would  not 
even  accept  a  contract  for  filing  which 
contained  such  provisions. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  not 
only  legislated  in  this  area— it  gave  ret- 
roactive application  to  its  Commission- 
made  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  to  outlaw 
contract  provisions  by  law.  It  is  entirely 
another  to  do  so  by  administrative  fiat. 
II  experience  of  the  Commission  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  indefinite  escala- 
tion provisions  in  independent  producer 
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Bales  contracts  are  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  it  should  have  sought  an 
Amendment  to  the  law.  The  Natural  Gas 
Act  contains  no  such  authority.  Under 
the  law,  the  FPC  has  no  authority  to 
idictate  the  terms  of  sales  contracts.  Its 
authority  is  that  of  the  traditional  public 
utility  commission;  namely,  authority 
to  review.  The  Supreme  Court  has  so 
beld.  Yet  the  FPC  continues  to  ignore 
the  law  and  the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  instance. 
There  are  many  others  where  the  Com- 
mission is  ruling  by  the  whims  of  the 
Commissioners  and  not  by  law.  This 
abortive  attempt  to  set  arbitrary  sales 
prices  for  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  on 
an  area  basis  is  still  another  example  of 
Commission-made  rules  without  a  legal 
basis. 

I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  Congress  will  act 
and  act  promptly  to  exercise  its  respon- 
sibilities in  this  matter  and  put  a  stop 
to  this  independent  agency  acting  like  it 
is  Congress. 

i  Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
'man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Messrs.  Albert.  Boggs.  Tkactjk  of 
Texas.  Sited,  and  Hkrlono  may  have 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  wEis  no  objection. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal  of  March  23.  1964. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  Messrs. 
Pttrceix,  Wickersham.  Harrison,  Poage. 
Long.  Avert.  Pool.  YotJNG.  and  Wright 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   JARMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.  I   also 
should  like  to  make  a  matter  of  record 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  KiLGOREl  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  he  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  remarks  that 
I  am  presenting  in  this  special  order,  and 
requests  that  the  Record  show  that  fact. 
The  editorial  previously  referred  to, 
from  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  of  March 
23. 1964,  follows: 

DOTTBTS    AK«    MOTTNTINO    OVZB    PPC'S    8rCC«S8 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  i«  acting 
like  a  man  whistling  to  keep  up  his  coiirage 
In  a  graveyard  on  a  dark  night. 

Its  public  statements  boast  that  It  has 
everything  under  control  and  is  making 
dandy  progress  In  solving  the  regulatory 
jMx>blems  of  the  natural  gaa  Industry. 

But  privately  It  Is  showing  far  less  sell- 
assurance  than  It  did  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  a  whole  set  of  brandnew  Commission- 
era  confidently  waded  Into  a  Job  their  prede- 
cessors had  found  well-nigh  hopeless. 

This  split  personality  may  be  due  In  a  large 
part  to  a  forthcoming  Investigation  of  PPO 
by  a  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator 
Oali  McGnt.  of  Wyoming. 


This  wUl  not  be  ejx  attempt  to  write  new 
law.  though  it  could  well  lay  the  ground- 
work for  such.  It  is  billed  as  an  obJecUve 
Inqvilry  Into  FPC's  general  policies  and  pro- 
cedures in  regulating  gas  and  electric  rates. 
It's  high  time  Congress  took  such  a  look. 
Onunbllngs  from  the  affected  Industries  are 
mounting,  and  even  outsiders  are  becoming 
critical  of  FPC's  apparent  philosophy  of  reg- 
ulation for  regulation's  sake. 

Congress  Itself  has  exhibited  doubts  about 
FPC  by  consistently  Ignoring  its  repeated  re- 
quests for  new  laws  to  give  It  more  sweeping 
authority  to  Investigate  and  control  addi- 
tional phases  of  the  gas  business. 

Doubts  are  appearing  even  within  FPC. 
In  recent  months  dissenting  opinions  have 
asserted  that  the  majority  overreached  Its 
authority  and  misapplied  the  law.  Even  the 
workabUlty  of  the  much-vaunted  area-pric- 
ing method  of  regulating  producers  Is  being 
questioned  within  the  agency. 

Gas  producers,  of  course,  have  long  been 
violently  vocal  in  opposing  FPC's  regulation 
of  them.  Now  transmission  companies  are 
beginning  to  complain  that  FPC  Is  over- 
regulating  the  pipelines.  Interfering  with 
management  functions,  and  attempting  to 
control  details  of  the  business  that  should 
be  left  to  private  enterprise  and  competitive 
forces. 

In  addition  there  Is  some  Indication  that 
much  of  the  general  public  Is  In  a  mood  to 
react  against  excessive  Federal  control  and 
expansion  of  regulatory  agencies — of  which 
FPC  Is  a  prime  example. 

In  view  of  this,  the  proposed  Senate  in- 
quiry is  timely.  It  can  be  most  fruitful  If 
all  affected  parties  volunteer  to  assist  and 
present  their  views  In  constructive  fashion. 
With  no  specific  bUls  before  the  commit- 
tee, the  hearings  should  be  free  from  the 
rancor  that  has  often  marked  gaa  legislation 
In  the  pMtst. 

Out  of  this  could  come  a  general  realiza- 
tion that  all  la  not  lovely;  that  FPC  needs 
a  new  set  of  Instructions  from  Congress,  a 
new  direction. 

Then  the  way  will  be  cleared  to  start  draft- 
ing specific  legislative  proposals  with  some 
chance  of  having  them  serloxisly  considered 
by  Congress  a  year  or  so  hence. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Jarman]  for  his  fine  efforts  today. 
He  is  serving  all  Americans,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  our  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  shown 
that  our  Federal  Power  Commission  did 
not  seek  out  the  Job  of  regulating  gas 
producers.  It  is  somewhat  understand- 
able if  a  state  of  confusion  exists.  But 
something  must  be  done,  and  I  congratu- 
late my  colleague  for  the  accuracy  and 
force  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  is  making  a  very 
constructive  statement.  I  share  his  con- 
cern relative  to  the  independent  pro- 
ducers of  natural  gas  and  the  present 
difficulties  which  they  are  encountering 
as  a  result  of  the  Phillips  decision. 

For  years  we  have  sought  to  correct 
this  condition  by  act  of  Congress  but  so 
far  we  have  not  been  successful.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize this  situation  and  will  take  action 
in  the  near  future.  Otherwise,  the  con- 
sumers, the  producers  and  the  public 
generally  will  continue  to  suffer. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  oil  and  gas  producing  States  in 
seconding  the  reasoning  and  purposes 


behind  the  speech  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman]  in  urging  that 
the  need  for  congressional  action  in  the 
regulation  of  natural  gas  production  is 

urgent.  ^     „  j      i 

Regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  created  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  when  a 
situation  is  at  hand  like  the  one  which 
the  natural  gas  producers  and  the  FPC 
now  find  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  provide  some 

guidance. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too.  have 
become  alarmed  at  the  incredible  situa- 
tion now  existing  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  tictivities 
concerning  the  regulation  of  the  natural 
gas  producer.  The  facts  and  informa- 
tion being  outlined  here  today  certainly 
place  the  responsibility  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  Congress  to  act.  This  body 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  this 
regulatory  fiasco  continue. 

We  all  recall  that  for  many  years  fol- 
lowing the  famous  Phillips  case  In  1954 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Itself 
came  to  Congress  and  recommended  that 
it  be  given  some  statutory  relief  from 
the  impossible  tasks  of  regulating  the 
sales  of  a  commodity  as  If  the  thousands 
of  natural  gas  producers  were  each  a 
public  utility.  Gas  producers  are  not  a 
utility  and  have  none  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  utility;  and  yet  today,  some  10 
years  after  the  Phillips  case  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  forced  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  task  of  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  natural  gas  producers, 
we  find  that  it  still  is  an  impossibility. 
No  progress  has  been  made  in  solving  this 
problem  for  a  decade.  No  guidelines 
exist  today  and  confusion  remains. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note,  on  page  139  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  annual  re- 
port, the  Commission  declares  that  the 
area  rate  approach  offers  the  most  work- 
able and  sensible  solution  to  the  long- 
range  problems  of  producer  regulation. 
The  Commission  there  states  also  "it  will 
enable  the  FPC  to  decide  in  a  single  pro- 
ceeding what  otherwise  would  require 
hundreds  of  individual  rate  cases.' 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having  hun- 
dreds of  individual  cases,  we  can  settle 
it  all  in  one  case.  On  its  face,  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  saving  on  tiine 
and  money.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commission  has  not  interpreted  this 
saving  of  time  and  money  Into  any  real 
meaningful  savings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  received  early  this  year 
in  its  proposed  budget,  submitted  on  Jan- 
uary 21  a  recommendation  that  we  In- 
crease the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
appropriation  for  natural  gas  regulation 
by  about  8  percent. 

Among  other  things,  the  new  budget 
as  asked  for  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, would  provide  an  Increase  In  the 
total  number  of  employees  from  1148 
In  fiscal  1964  to  1234  in  fiscal  1965  or  an 
Increase  of  86  positions.  This  does  not 
sound  to  me  like  the  Commission  is 
heading  toward  economy  In  time,  energy 
or  money  by  this  composite  area  rate 
proceeding  they  seem  to  be  so  proud  of. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee eliminated  109  additional  employees 
requested  by  Chairman  Swidler  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission was  "annualizing"  the  budget 
cost  of  too  many  jobs  by  hiring  new  em- 
ployees near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  Including  their  smnual  cost  in  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  foUowlng  fiscal 
year.  The  Commission  did  this  despite 
being  cautioned  against  this  practice. 

Our  Committee  further  stated  In  its 
report: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  an  Im- 
portant agency,  but  It  has  grown  almost  40 
percent  In  Jobs  since  1960.  Along  with 
growth  in  Jobs  there  Is  much  complaint  that 
the  agency  Is  footdragglng  In  Ite  disposal 
of  cases.  The  Committee  urges  the  Com- 
mission to  cut  down  its  delay  In  disposing 
of  cases  as  It  Is  hurting  the  Industries  It  has 
to  regulate.  Considerable  Improvement  is 
badly  needed  In  the  seasonable  disposition  of 
the  Commission's  business.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  spending  too  much  time  In  empire 
building  and  trying  to  expand  Its  Jurisdiction. 


Now  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  those 
last  words : 

The  Commission  Is  spending  too  much  time 
in  empire  buUdlng  and  trying  to  expand  its 
Jurisdiction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  here 
is  a  Federal  agency  which,  instead  of 
spending  its  time  digging  out  of  the 
morass  forced  upon  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court  10  years  ago,  it  has  chosen  to  dedi- 
cate its  time  and  efforts  to  extend  its 
tentacles  far  and  wide  over  the  natural 
gas  producer,  all  of  which  Is  resulting  in 
more  bureaucratic  power,  more  cost  to 
the  Government,  more  cost  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  more  cost  to  the  ultimate 
consvimer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  Importance  of  prompt  congressional 
action  to  eliminate  from  the  empire- 
building  Federal  Power  Commission  its 
choking  control  over  the  natural  gas 
producers.  If  we  do  not,  we  are  going  to 
see  the  day  when  the  consuming  public 
will  pay  through  the  nose  due  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  gas  reserves  to  furnish  their 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa on  his  remarks.  He  has  discussed 
a  compUcated  subject  In  such  a  way  that 
It  can  be  understood  and  we  can  see  the 
problem  as  it  faces  us. 

I  can  readily  understand  the  concern 
that  the  genUeman  has  for  the  produMrs 
that  he  represents.  But  beyond  that.  I 
appreciate  his  references  to  the  fact  that 
"10  years  of  experimental  efforts  to 
regulate  producers  have  resulted  In  heavy 
unnecessary  costs  to  the  Industry  and 
to  consximers." 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  knows 
that  I  am  Interested  In  the  consumera 
In  my  State.  Therefore.  I  am  Interested 
In  the  welfare  of  his  producers  so  that 
my  consumers  can  benefit.  In  other 
words,  I  am  Interested  In  my  consumers 
obtaining  adequate  suppUes  at  reason- 
able costs.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  genUeman  from  Oklahoma  is  saying, 
among  other  things,  that  this  supply  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  price  thereof  is 
being  endangered  by  all  of  the  matters  he 
has  so  ably  outlined  to  us.    Mr.  Speaker. 


for  that  reason.  I  am  glad  that  this  prob- 
lem has  been  outlined  to  us  and  I  again 
thank  the  genUeman  for  his  service  In 
presenting  the  facts  to  us  and  I  wish  him 
success  In  his  undertaking. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Spetiker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman]  for  his  untiring 
efforts  In  this  fight  to  bring  about  a  more 
sensible  atUtude  toward  the  regxilation 
of  producers  of  natural  gas.  Something 
can  and  must  be  done  to  change  the 
present  situation,  which  is  grossly  uiifair, 
and  which  places  almost  unbelievable 
burdens  on  the  producers. 

The  statement  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma  gives  the  history  of  the  law 
with  reference  to  regulation  of  nattiral 
gas.  and  describes  the  attempts  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  at  price  fix- 
ing and  sales  regulation  of  thousands  of 
Individuals  and  companies  engaged  in 
the  production  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FPC,  In  Its  annual  re- 
port for  1963,  stated  that  the  "Commis- 
sion has  put  into  effect  a  workable  plan" 
for  regulating  producers  of  liatural  gas. 
This  report  went  on  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mission has  made  "considerable  progress" 
and  "solid  gains"  in  producer  regulation. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  FPC  has  been  experimenting  with 
producer  regulation  since  1954.    For  the 
first  6  years  an  attempt  was  made  to 
place  a  utility  type  of  regulation  on  these 
producers.    It  took  the  Commission  6 
long  and  fruitless  years  to  finally  see  that 
this  approach   was  imworkable.    They 
abandoned  this  effort.    For  the  past  3 
years  they  have  been  trying  another  ap- 
proach called  the  area  pricing  method. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  method  is  also  obvi- 
ously unwoifcable.    I  only  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  not  allow  the  FPC  to  con- 
tinue this  worthless  experiment  for  an- 
other 3  years  before  it  is  abandoned. 

Let  us  see  what  has  happened  during 
these  3  years  of  the  area  pricing  experi- 
ment. First  of  all,  I  would  point  out  that 
these  3  years  have  not  produced  any  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  to  be  followed. 
Secondly,  there  is  not  even  agreement 
on  the  nimiber  or  boundaries  of  the  geo- 
graphical areas  involved.  The  first  area 
proceeding  is  still  underway.  This  IS  the 
Permian  Basin  area. 

Has  there  been  a  solution?  Par  from 
it.  It  appears  that  this  proceeding  is  still 
at  least  1  year  away  from  a  decision,  and 
even  then  subject  to  question  as  having 
no  legal  basis.  The  record  of  this  pro- 
ceeding shows  that  in  groping  for  a  solu- 
tion, the  Commission  is  resorting  to  ab- 
surd schemes  and  theories  of  regulation. 
It  appears  that  the  Commission  Is  very 
little  closer  to  a  workable  solution  to  the 
problem  than  was  the  case  the  day  the 
proceeding  started. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
pointed  out,  there  have  been  some  250 
hearing  days  in  this  proceeding.  The 
txanscript  consists  of  more  than  30,000 
pages.  There  are  337  exhibits.  The  Ini- 
tial brief  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
is  over  500  pages.  Can  you  Imagine  the 
costs  which  have  been  Incurred  by  the 
companies  required  to  take  pcui;  in  this 
experiment?  Untold  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  both  the  FPC  and  by 
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the  natural  gas  producers  In  this  pro- 
ceeding. These  costs  must,  of  course,  be 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayers  by  the  Cwn- 
mission  and  to  the  consumers  by  the  gas 
industry. 

The  results  of  the  10  years  of  wander- 
ing around  in  the  darkness  on  this  mat- 
ter have  obviously  wasted  Government 
funds,  but  this  is  not  all.  The  experi- 
ment has  placed  almost  unbelievable  fi- 
nancial burdens  on  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry, and  it  has  increased  the  cost  of 
natural  gas  to  the  consumers. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  for 
16  years  before  1954,  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry was  repeatedly  told  by  legislative 
mandate  and  administrative  interpreta- 
tion that  the  FPC  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  independent  producers.     This  was 
all  changed  by  the  so-called  Phillips  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  June  1954. 
It  appears  obvious  that,  in  absence  of 
legislation  to  change  this,  the  FPC  is 
operating   under  a  mandate   from   the 
Court  to  subject  independent  producers 
selling  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  rate  and  certificate  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
10  years  of  experiment  and  fnistration 
which   have   followed   this  ruling  have 
made  only  one  clear  point.    These  past 
10  years  of  experiment  have  shown  that 
current  law  does  not  provide  the  FPC 
with  any  reasonable  method  of  regulat- 
ing producers.     This  fact  seems  to  be 
obvious  to  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
situation  except  the  FPC  itself.    If  the 
FPC  does  recognize  the  problem,  it  has 
failed  to  act  in  the  proper  manner. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  should  promptly  come 
to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  guidance 
and  proper  legislative  authority  to  carry 
out  their  mandate  from  the  Supreme 
Court  in  an  effective  and  orderly  fash- 
ion. Failing  this,  the  Congress  should 
not  allow  this  present  situation  to  con- 
tinue, but  we  should  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  initiate  proper  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  the 
taxpayers,  the  gas  users,  and  to  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  to  go  on  like  this.    I 
sincerely  urge  action  by  the  Congress  in 
this  field  as  early  as  practicable. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr.    Speaker, 
the  oil  and  gas  producing  industry  is  a 
vital  link  in  the  economy  of  Oklahoma. 
Either  natural  gas  or  oil  is  produced  in 
all  but  5  of  our  77  counties.    More  than 
40.000   Oklahomans    we   employed   di- 
rectly in  just  the  producing  segment  of 
the  industry.    Almost  half  of  the  entire 
land  area  of  the  State  is  vmder  lease  for 
oil  or  gas. 

Natural  gas  is  the  second  most  valu- 
able mineral  produced  in  the  State  being 
surpassed  only  by  crude  petroleum.  The 
value  of  natural  gas  produced  in  1962. 
the  latest  year  for  which  data  is  avail- 
able, was  more  than  $135  million.  This 
was  equivalent  to  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  value  of  all  mineral  production  in 
the  State. 

Oklahoma  is  the  third  largest  pro- 
ducer of  natural  gas  in  the  United 
States.  It  accounts  for  about  8  percent 
of  total  U5.  production  and  about  7 
percent  of  total  proved  reserves. 

Oklahoma  is  an  important  source  of 
supply  for  natToral  gas  for  States  having 


ihsufflcient  production  to  meet  their 
needs.  Well  over  half  of  all  the  gas  pro- 
duced in  Oklahoma  is  exported  to  other 
States. 

I  Even  though  much  of  Oklahoma's  gas 
production  is  used  in  other  States.  It  is 
jilso  an  important  fuel  in  the  State  and 
Provides  about  55  percent  of  the  total 
energy  consumption  in  the  State.    At  the 
last  coimt,  there  were  more  than  600,000 
feidential,    industrial,    or    commercial 
consumers  of  natural  gas  in  the  State. 
I  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  vital  to 
i^y  State  and  to  the  consumers  all  over 
4he  United  States  that  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers be  paid  a  fair  and  reasonable 
trice  for  their  product  so  they  can  con- 
tinue in  the  search  for  and  development 
if  this  vital  product.    Without  the  nec- 
essary funds,  exploratory  efforts  fall  off. 
ust  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  8 
ears.     If   this   trend   continues,   there 
.ill  not  be  adequate  natural  gas  to  fill 
he  ever-growing  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  genuinely  con- 
ijerned.  I  believe  one  of  the  causes  for 
ihe  falloff  in  exploratory  drilling  for  oil 
md  gas  by  almost  40  percent  since  1955 
s  due  to  the  continual  harassment  of 
the  producers  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  we 
receive  from  that  Commission,  all  Is  not 
well.  Its  regulatory  efforts  have  fallen 
flat  and  have  proven  a  dismal  failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  FPC  began  Its  job 
of  regulating  a  commodity,  natural  gas, 
as  though  it  were  a  service.  It  came  up 
with  all  kinds   of  problems.     To  begin 
with,  the  Commission  attempted  to  regu- 
late producer  prices  of  natural  gas  ac- 
cording to  the  same  method  used  to  set 
public  utility  rates— a  formula  based  on 
I  Individual  cost  of  service.    But  comput- 
ing these  costs  accurately  was  a  nearly 
impossible  problem,  particularly  for  the 
many  companies  which  produce  both  oil 
and  natural  gas  and  thus  had  joint  costs. 
These  costs  had  to  be  arbitrarily  sepa- 
rated to  comply  with  the  FPC's  formula. 
Also,  because  of  varying  degrees  of  risk 
and   different    operating    methods,   the 
costs  of  finding  and  producing  natural 
gas  differed  greatly  from    company  to 
company  and  well  to  well.    These  fac- 
tors combined  to  make  the  cost-of -serv- 
ice formula  unworkable  in  setting  well- 
head prices.    And  because  costs  fluctu- 
ated greatly,  so  too  did  the  pattern  of 
regulated  prices.    There  have  been  in- 
stances, in  fact,  where  three  different 
prices  were  allowed  for  gas  from  the  very 
same  well. 

With  a  growing  hodgepodge  of  similar 
cases.  It  became  increasingly  obvious  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  at- 
tempts to  apply  the  cost-of-service  for- 
mula to  natural  gas  producers  just 
would  not  work.  The  FPC  finally  an- 
nounced that  even  If  Its  staff  were  tripled 
It  could  not  catch  up  with  its  natural  gas 
producer  caseload  on  a  public  utility 
cost-of-service  basis  until  the  year  2043 — 
at  the  earliest. 

So  now  the  Commission  is  experiment- 
ing with  another  method  of  regulating 
natural  gas  prices — on  an  area  basis. 
But  this.  too.  is  showing  signs  of  ex- 
cessive redtape  and  delay  and  its  future 
is  cloudy,  at  best.  The  first  hearing  to 
establish  area  prices  has  stretched  over 


more  than  3  years — and  is  not  expected 
to  be  completed  until  1965  at  the  earUest. 
As  this  price  setting  fiasco  continues, 
it  is  costing  the  petroleum  companies  in- 
volved millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
Armies  of  legal  experts,  statisticians  and 
specialized  accoimtants  are  needed  to 
comply  with  FPC  procedures  and  regu- 
lations, and  to  keep  rate  cases  and  liti- 
gation up  to  date.  A  recent  example: 
Perhaps  the  most  detailed  and  extensive 
questionnaire  ever  devised  by  a  govern- 
mental agency.  This  10-pound  docu- 
ment, asking  for  precise  and  extensive 
cost  figures,  was  sent  to  114  domestic 
natural  gas  producers  who  had  to  fill  It 
out — In  quadruplicate — or  face  severe 
penalties.  The  time  and  cost  Involved 
for  each  producer  is  enormous — with 
total  direct  costs  for  this  one  question- 
naire alone  estimated  to  run  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Living  with  this  regulation  now  is  bad 
enough.  But  if  the  present  policy  of 
regulating  gas  producers  under  a  law 
that  does  not  apply  to  their  Industry 
continues.  It  could  have  serious  long- 
range  repercussions  for  petroleum  com- 
panies, their  employees  and,  In  fact, 
every  American. 

Faced  with  the  present  price  muddle 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  rising  costs 
of  finding  and  developing  new  gas  re- 
serves on  the  other,  producers  have  be- 
come less  and  less  Inclined  to  continue 
the  risky  and  expensive  search  for  new 
sources  of  gas.  Reserves  of  natural  gas 
are  still  Increasing  each  year,  but  they 
are  steadily  falling  behind  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  demand.  If  this  dangerous 
trend  continues,  It  could  mean  a  short- 
age of  an  Important  fuel  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Another  possible  result  Is  one  with 
an  ominous  ring  for  the  entire  busi- 
ness community.  Continued  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  price  of  a  com- 
petitive commodity  might  eventually  be 
extended  Into  other  parts  of  our  Indus- 
try— and  Into  other  industries  as  well. 

The  issue  is  basically  one  of  principle. 
It  Is  Important  to  all  of  us.  as  oil  and  gas 
producers  and  as  citizens  and  consum- 
ers. The  continuation  of  unworkable, 
unreasonable  regulation  could  deal  a 
serious  blow  to  our  time-tested  system 
of  competitive  enterprise.  The  only  an- 
swer Is  a  congressional  mandate  to  ex- 
empt natural  gas  producers  from  this 
FPC  regulation. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman]  on  bringing  be- 
fore the  House  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  producers  of  natural  gas.  prob- 
lems which  have  multiplied  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  provide  a  fair  and  proper 
solution. 

Prior  to  1954,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission contended  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction over  the  sales  for  resale  In  Inter- 
state commerce  by  a  company  engaged 
solely  In  the  production  and  gathering 
of  natural  gas.  In  1954,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  Independent  pro- 
ducers selling  natural  gas  In  Interstate 
commerce  were  subject  to  Federal  Power 
Commission  rate  and  certificate  juris- 
diction. This  placed  upon  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the   task  of  fixing 


prices  and  regulating  the  sales  of  individ- 
uals and  companies  engaged  in  produc- 
ing natural  gas.     Because  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  found  such  task  of 
regulation  nearly  Impossible  and  because 
It  felt  such  regulation  was  contrary  to 
the  public  interest,  it  recommended  on 
several  occasions  that  the  Congress  pass 
legislation    relieving    the   producers   of 
natural  gas  of  the  burden  and  expense  of 
utility-type  controls.    On  two  occasions 
Congress  has  passed  laws  only  to  have 
these  laws  vetoed  by  the  President.    Al- 
though the  Federal  Power  Commission 
In  1960  announced  that  it  was  estab- 
lishing an  area  pricing  method  for  estab- 
lishing prices  of  natural  gas.  no  conclu- 
sion has  been  reached  by  the  Commission 
as  yet.     Although   it  Is  Intended  that 
prices  are  to  be  established  for  23  sepa- 
rate gas  producing  areas,  action  on  the 
first  area,  begun  3  years  ago.  has  not 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  production  of  natural 
gas  is  an  important  part  of  our  economy 
and  there  are  many  risks  entailed  in  ex- 
ploration and  production.  Certainly  the 
natural  gas  Industry  Is  entitled  to  a 
prompt  decision  as  to  Its  status  and  fur- 
ther experimentation  on  Its  regulation 
should  be  stopped.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
either  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
must  come  up  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem  confronting  our 
natural  gas  producers  or  Congress  must 
again  take  action  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman's  criti- 
cisms of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  while  I  think  that  I  am  reasonably 
familiar  with  the  problems  confronting 
the  Congress  in  any  effort  to  again  secure 
curative  legislation,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  agree  that  in  the 
final  analysis  the  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  act  and  the  President  is  going  to 
have  to  approve  before  there  can  be  any 
real  solution  of  this  problem? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  We  need  legislation  to  solve 
this  problem  and  to  get  legislation  we 
must  have  positive  and  aflBrmative  sup- 
port from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
natural  gas  is  the  second  most  valuable 
mineral  produced  in  Louisiana,  being 
surpassed  only  by  crude  petroleum.  In 
1962.  the  latest  year  for  which  complete 
data  is  available,  the  value  at  the  well  of 
natural  gas  production  reached  $700  mil- 
lion. This  was  equivalent  to  more  than 
28  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  min- 
eral production  in  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  is  an  important  source  of 
supply  for  natural  gas  consumers  In 
States  which  have  Inadequate  or  no  pro- 
duction of  their  own.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  natural  gas  produced  with- 
in the  States  is  exported  to  other  States. 
Louisiana  is  the  second  largest  gas  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  country  and  accoimts 
for  about  one-fourth  of  total  U.S.  pro- 
duction and  more  than  27  percent  of 
total  U.S.  proved  reserves. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  natural  gas 
produced  in  Louisiana  Is  exported,  It  also 
supplies  almost  three-fourths  of  the  total 
energy  consumed  within  the  State.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  count,  there  were 


more  than  400.000  consiimers  of  natural 

gas  m  the  State. 

The  natural  gas  producing  industry  is 
Important  to  the  econcnny  of  Louisiana 
from  many  other  aspects.  It  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  employment  for  citi- 
zens of  the  State  and  royalties,  and  so 
forth  are  an  important  source  of  income 
to  both  the  State  and  the  people  who  Uve 
there.  At  the  present  time,  almost  12 
million  acres,  or  45  percent  of  the  State, 
are  under  lease  for  oil  or  gas.  The  oil 
and  gas  producing  industry  is  so  wide- 
spread in  Louisiana  that  there  are  now 
only  three  parishes  in  the  entire  State 
that  are  not  productive  of  either  oil  or 


gas. 

Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  attempted  regula- 
tion of  this  industry  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  It  seems  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  people  Involved  In 
the  Industry  go  around  the  corner  and 
meet  the  FPC  coming  In  the  opposite 
direction  from  which  It  had  just  been 

going.  ^  . 

The  resultant  trouble  and  expense  to 
the  Industry  is  what  causes  us  this  con- 
cern of  which  I  speak.  A  classic  exam- 
ple of  this  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress. This  type  of  action  by  the  Com- 
mission does  nothing  to  help  either  the 
producer  or  the  consumer. 

It  seems  that  more  than  4  years  ago 
the  Continental  Oil  Co..  Sun  Oil  Co., 
General  Crude  Oil  Co.,  M.  H.  Marr  and 
several  other  individuals  sold  leasehold 
Interests  In  the  South  Louisiana  Rayne 
gas  field  to  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corp.    At  the  time  of  sale,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruled  that  this  was  a 
sale  of  real  estate  leases  and  not  a  sale 
of    natural    gas.    The    Federal    Power 
Commission  also  ruled  at  that  time  that 
this  was  a  sale  of  real  estate  rather  than 
natural  gas  and  stated  flatly  It  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  transaction. 
This  holding  was  confirmed  by   the 
court  of  appeals  In  December  1960,  as 
was   the   FPC's   determination   that   It 
lacked  jurisdiction.    This  bore  out  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  opinion  in  the  Pan- 
handle Eastern  case  in  1949. 

Lo  and  behold  in  February  of  last 
year,  FPC  issued  a  ruling,  completely 
reversing  Itself  and  declared  It  did  have 
jurisdiction.  FPC  then  ordered  the 
parties  to  undo  their  1959  lease  sale 
transaction  and  to  enter  Into  some  dif- 
ferent "new  arrangement." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  shocking  exam- 
ple of  just  how  bad  things  can  become 
when  Congress  sits  Idly  by  and  lets  an 
agency  downtown  write  its  own  rules, 
and  make  arbitrary  decisions  and  gen- 
erally keep  all  parties  dealing  with  it  in 
a  constant  state  of  confusion.  This  Is  a 
disgraceful  exhibition  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  Congress  walks  away  from  Its 
responsibilities  as  It  has  done  In  the  case 
of  the  plight  of  the  natural  gas  pro- 
ducer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  persons  In- 
volved in  this  transaction  have  been 
unconstitutionally  deprived  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

I  understand  that  last  July  FPC  Issued 
a  further  opinion,  reasserting  its  juris- 


diction over  the  Rayne  Field  lease  sale 
and  postponing,  pending  judicial  review, 
the  requirement  that  the  parties  rescind 
their  1959  transaction  and  enter  into 
a  new  arrangement.  However,  FPC 
warned  the  parties  that  they  may  be 
prosecuted  for  violating  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  unless  they  eventually  rescind  and 
revise  their  lease  sale  arrangement. 

To  do  this  about  face  and  get  the  re- 
sult it  desired,  the  Commission  did  six 
things:  (a)  Went  counter  to  the  laws  of 
Louisiana  and  a  ruling  of  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  IRS;  (b)  repudiated  the 
FPC's  own  prior  opinion  and  its  own 
appellate  brief ;  (c)  dlsparged,  disobeyed, 
and  overruled  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  opinion  and  mandate; 
(d)  reversed  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
Panhandle  decision;  (e)  rewrote  the  • 
Natural  Gas  Act  without  any  help  from 
Congress;  and  (f)  declared  invalid  a 
$134.4  million  transaction  4  years  after 
it  had  been  consummated  with  the  bless- 
ing of  FPC  itself. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  of  the 
Commission  raises  three  questions:  First, 
does  FPC  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
sellers  of  interests  in  oil  and  gas  leases 
and  over  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  real  property  transactions;  second, 
is  FPC  to  be  bound  by  the  adjudication 
of  Federal  Courts  of  Appeal  which  re- 
view its  order;  third,  does  FPC  have 
power  to  force  rescission  of  a  lawful  sale 
of  leasehold  interests  and  to  require  the 
parties  to  enter  into  an  entirely  different 
contractual  arrangement,  effective  retro- 
actively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  transaction  Involved 
the  sale  of  real  estate  In  the  sum  of 
$134.4  million. 

This  Is  a  large  transaction,  but  it  will 
look  like  peanuts  if  this  action  of  FPC 
is  allowed  to  stand.  If  FPC  gets  away 
with  this,  it  could  dictate,  revise,  or  nul- 
lify the  terms  of  every  conveyance  of 
mineral  leases  covering  lands  from  which 
natural  gas  has  been,  or  ever  may  be. 
produced  and  sold  for  consimaptlon  In 
another  State.  This  would  not  only 
cloud  the  title  to  countless  mineral  lease- 
holds but  would  place  the  entire  petro- 
leum industry  under  the  control  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  matter, 
one  which  we  cannot  permit  to  continue. 
We  in  Congress  must  act — and  act 
promptly.  The  only  answer  is  for  con- 
structive legislation  that  wUl  clarify  Gov- 
ernment policy  on  this  matter  so  that 
producers  will  know  where  they  stand. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jarman!  .  I  wish 
to  join  him  in  expressing  my  great  con- 
cern over  the  alarming  state  we  find 
natural  gas  producer  regulation.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  what  Congress- 
man Jarman  had  to  say  about  the  area 
rate  proceeding  covering  the  Permian 
Basin  area  because  the  Federal  Power. 
Commission  is  embarking  on  another 
area  rate  proceeding  known  as  the  Hugo- 
ton-Anadarko  area,  which,  of  course, 
covers  my  State  of  Kansas  as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  see  this  area 
subjected  to  the  same  lengthy,  costly, 
and  what  may  be  an  Ulegal  experience. 
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In  annoiincing  the  Hugoton-Anadarko 
proceeding,  the  Commission  stated  that 
hearings  on  the  rates  for  the  Permian 
area  had  recently  concluded  and  the 
decisional  stage  had  begun.  Thus, 
after  more  than  2  V2  years  of  taking  testi- 
mony and  receiving  lengthy  exhibits  and 
numerous  legal  briefs,  that  proceeding 
is  now  in  the  decisional  stage.  How 
long  this  hearing  will  remain  in  the  de- 
cisional stage  is  anyone's  guess. 

The  final  legal  test  of  this  decision 
could  be  years  away.  Yet.  in  its  report 
to  the  Congress  released  on  February  25. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  declared : 

Considerable  progress  was  made  dtirlng  the 
1963  fiscal  year  In  tUe  regulation  of  natural 
gas  producers,  long  the  most  troublesome 
area  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  range 
of  responsibilities.  While  early  advances 
were  necessarily  slow  through  the  new  system 
of  regulation  based  on  areawlde  prices,  solid 
gains  were  recorded  during  the  1963  fiscal 
r  year  In  bringing  this  concept  nearer  to  effec- 
tive realization. 

This  rosy  outlook  soimds  somewhat 
akin  to  the  statement  made  by  Federal 
Power  Commission  Chairman  Joseph  C. 
Swidler.  in  an  address  to  an  oil  producer's 
meeting  way  back  in  the  fall  of  1961,  at 
which  time  he  stated : 

The  Permian  Basin  proceeding  Is  well 
under  way.  •  •  •  We  are  attempting  step  by 
step  to  shape  these  area  proceedings  so  as 
to  bring  them  to  an  early  and  meaningful 
concliislon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  only  now  in  the  de- 
cisional stage  after  more  than  3  years 
does  not  impress  me  as  being  anything 
like  "an  early  and  meaningful  conclu- 
sion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  same  report,  the 
Commission  declared  in  defense  of  its 
area  rate  proceeding  as  follows: 

Thus,  by  setting  one  price  for  all  sales  of 
the  same  type,  the  area  rate  approach  offers 
the  most  workable  and  sensible  solution  to 
the  long-range  problems  of  producer  regu- 
lations. It  will  enable  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  decide  in  a  single  proceeding 
what  otherwise  would  reqtilre  hundreds  of 
individual  rate  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  area  pricing 
proceeding  means  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  place  each  producer  in 
an  administrative  rulemaking  straight- 
jacket.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  when  it  was 
enacted  in  1938  did  not  contemplate  the 
"area  pricing"  method  of  regxilation.  As 
a  result,  there  are  no  legislative  g\iide- 
lines  for  this  method  of  regulation.  The 
guidelines  that  are  being  followed  and  the 
only  ones  that  can  ever  be  followed  under 
existing  law  will  be  arbitrarily  established 
by  the  Commission  itself.  This  is  regula- 
tion in  its  worst  form.  It  is  regulation 
by  administrative  flat.  It  is  government 
by  administrative  rule,  rather  than  by 
law. 

The  FPC  has  been  on  an  administra- 
tive escapade  for  10  years.  As  yet  it  has 
arrived  at  no  definite  standard  or  guide- 
line. It  is  still  experimenting.  It  is  still 
exploring.  It  is  still  confusing  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  shameful  example  of 
government  by  men,  not  by  law. 

In  the  meantime,  the  natural  gas  pro- 
ducing industry  is  left  stranded  in  an  im- 
possible situation.   After  10  years.  It  does 
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not  know  what  the  Government  is  going 
to  do.  It  may  be  years  before  there  is 
^ny  definite  answer  as  to  whether  the 
^rea  pricing  method  is  legal.  In  the 
ineantime,  the  producer  must  wait  not 
Itnowing  what  his  price  will  be;  not  know- 
ing whether  he  is  operating  at  a  loss  or 
inaking  a  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  area  rate  procedure. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  overlook  the 
Statement  by  Justice  Clark,  in  which  he 
tvas  joined  by  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
Justice  Black,  and  Justice  Brennan  in  his 
dissent  In  a  recent  case  mentioned  by 
Congressman  Jarman.    I  would  like  to 

fepeat  a  significant  part  of  that  state- 
lent: 
In  addition,  area  pricing  must  run  the 
hurdle  of  legal  attack  and,  to  be  constitu- 
tionally sound,  must  include  a  showing  that 
!the  individual  producer  at  the  area  rate  fixed 
jwill  recover  his  costs;  otherwise,  it  would  be 
;onflscatory  and  illegal. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  crystal  clear  to  me  in 
kpite  of  the  rosy  picture  painted  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  concerning 
the  area  rate  proceeding  and  the  matter 
of  natural  gas  regulation,  in  general,  that 
this  industry  is  faced  with  the  continual 
harassment  and  burden  of  an  unwork- 
able regulatory  scheme  designed  for  util- 
iities  and  of  questionable  legality  when 
applied  to  producers  of  a  commodity. 
After  looking  into  this  matter.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  Commissioner 
Ross  was  correct  when  he  stated,  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Hugoton-Anadarko  area  rate  pro- 
jceeding,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  pres- 
ent area  approach,  the  wiser  course  of  action 
would  be  first  to  decide  Permian,  which 
promises  to  be  accorded  all  reasonable  expe- 
dition. With  the  experience  gained  in  its 
consideration  of  that  case,  the  Commission 
could  then  intelligently  direct  the  course  of 
future  proceedings  and  obtain  meaningful 
res\ilts  much  more  expedltio\isly.  As  it  Is, 
the  majority  seems  content  to  shoot  in  the 
dark,  forcing  staff  and  all  the  Industry  and 
consumer  parties  to  plod  along  in  still  fur- 
ther repetitions  of  the  burdensome  and  de- 
fective area  approach.  I  am  not  so  Inclined, 
and  I  therefore  dissent  to  the  institution  of 
these  area  proceedings  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  this  ex- 
perimental technique  being  followed  by 
the  Commission  is  unsound,  unworkable, 
and  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  only  lasting  answer  to  this 
growing  problem  is  for  Congress  to  face 
up  to  its  responsibilities  and  pass  clari- 
fying legislation.  This  is  imperative  so 
that  the  independent  natural  gas  pro- 
ducer can  have  the  heavy  hand  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  lifted  from  him  in 
order  that  he  might  spend  his  time  and 
energies  looking  for  badly  needed  gas  re- 
serves instead  of  wasting  his  time  and 
adding  to  his  costs  in  incessant  proceed- 
ings before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  focus  attention  on 
the  unbelievable  situation  of  the  natural 
gas  producers  of  the  United  States. 

These  producers  find  themselves  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Pow- 


er Commission  almost  by  accident.  The 
1938  Natural  Gas  Act  was  Intended  to 
control  long-hne  gas  pipelines  because 
they  are  utilities.  The  act  was  not  in- 
tended to  cover  gas  producers.  On  the 
basis  of  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  repeatedly  concluded 
that  it  had  no  authority  over  independ- 
ent producers  engaged  in  the  production 
and  gathering  of  natural  gas  where  the 
sales  are  made  as  an  incident  to  and  im- 
mediately upon  completion  of  production 
and  gathering. 

Yet,  after  16  years  of  such  a  position 
taken  by  the  FPC.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1954  ruled  that  independent 
producers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce were  indeed  subject  to  the  FPC. 

The  FPC,  faced  then  with  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  guidelines,  came  up 
with  the  standard  set  in  1938  to  apply 
to  interstate  pipelines,  a  standard  which 
would  reg^llate  natural  gas  production 
on  a  public  utility  basis. 

Finding  that  this  sort  of  regulation 
was  actually  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest, the  FPC  repeatedly  recommended 
to  Congress  that  natural  gas  producers 
be  removed  from  its  jurisdiction.  Con- 
gress twice  passed  legislation  to  this  end, 
to  have  it  killed  by  Presidential  veto. 

In  1960  the  FPC  said  plainly  that: 

Producers  of  natural  gas  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  properly  claasi- 
fled  as  traditional  pubUc  utilities. 

In  September  of  that  year,  the  FPC 
announced  a  new  approach  to  regulation 
of  natural  gas  prices,  to  be  known  as  the 
area  pricing  method.  Prices  are  based 
on  reasonable  financial  requirements  of 
the  industry,  and  are  estabUshed  accord- 
ing to  gas  producing  regions. 

Having  set  up  this  standard,  the  FPC 
had  next  to  establish  the  prices  for  each 
of  its  23  areas. 

It  scheduled  its  first  hearings  on  the 
area  located  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
and  known  around  the  world  as  the 
Permian  Basin.  That  heiu^g  began  3 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of  the  Permian 
Basin  is  still  in  progress. 

This  case,  the  first  to  be  considered 
under  the  area  pricing  policy,  is  still  a 
year  away  from  a  final  ruling. 

This  hearing  has  already  cost  millions 
of  dollars. 

In  3  years  of  pursuing  the  area  pricing 
method  of  regulation,  the  Commission 
has  stiU  established  no  administrative 
guidelines.  The  confusion  faced  by  the 
18,000  individuals  and  companies  en- 
gaged in  natural  gas  production  is  vm- 
believable.  Their  industry  has  been 
through  10  years  of  ghastly  experimen- 
tation at  the  hands  of  the  FPC,  and  re- 
lief is  nowhere  in  sight. 

It  Is  incredible  that  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  economy — a  very 
important  segment  of  my  State's  econ- 
omy— should  have  been  subjected  to 
such  tampering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  natural  gas  produc- 
ers of  Texas  have  had  10  years  of  living 
in  a  "Salvador  Dali"  world,  where  noth- 
ing about  their  business  has  been  real  or 
permanent. 

I  call  on  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  be  frank.    The  FPC  must  tell 
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the  public  that  10  years  of  experimen- 
tation have  been  a  costly  failure. 

I  call  upon  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  recommend  necessary  new 
legislation  to  Congress,  legislation  which 
would  state  clearly  the  position  of  the 
natural  gas  producer. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  move  on 
such  legislation  swiftly  and  to  restore 
dignity  and  strength  to  an  American 
industry  which  has  been  badly  treated 
during  these  years  of  confusion. 

I  call  for  such  action  now. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  In- 
formation and  misinformation  with  re- 
gard to  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try has  been  disseminated  from  widely 
varied  sources  and  viewpoints  in  recent 
years  One  fact  is  clear,  and  let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  It  is  the  survival  of 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry  of  the 
United  States  which  is  at  stake. 

Far  too  long  there  are  those  who  have 
promoted  and  nurtured  the  Idea  that  a 
dynamic  and  progressive  oU  and  gas  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation  Is  of  concern  only 
to  the  producing  States.    This  Is  not  a 
problem   of  purely  parochial   interests 
Two  parties  to  the  matter  share  equal 
stakes — the  producer  and  the  consiimer. 
So  long  as  we  choose  to  consider  the 
problem  to  be  that  of  the  producer— the 
other  fellow— I  suppose  it  is  only  natural 
that  It  Is  given  Impersonal  consideration. 
As  consumers,  however,  the  problem  is  at 
our  door  and  as  surely  at  the  door  of  the 
housewife  and  user  In  New  England,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land.    May  we  never  become  so  com- 
placent or  so  misinformed  that  we  find 
ourselves  dependent  upon  the  disposition 
of  foreign  rulers  and  oil  supplies  of  for- 
eign lands  to  supply  our  fuel  to  operate 
our  factories,  to  heat  our  homes,  and  to 
serve  our  national  security  needs. 

One  does  not  need  to  rely  upon  vague 
generalities  in  placing  this  problem  in 
focus  Even  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion of  vital  statistical  gages  from  in- 
dustry sources  confirms  its  alarming  de- 
cline. Topically  and  tsrpically  the  prob- 
lem can  be  enumerated: 

1.    DECLINE  IN  SEARCH  FOR  OIL  AND  GAS  RESERVES 
IN    THE    trNlTED    STATES 

When  measured  by  the  crew-months 
of  geophysical  activity  between  1955  and 
1962,  there  was  a  decline  of  50  percent 
\n  the  search  for  oil  and  gas  reserves  in 

the  United  States. 

2.    CURTAILMENT     OF    DRILLING 

Oil  and  gas  reserves  are  developed  by 
one  method— drilling.  Since  1955,  the 
number  of  rotary  drilling  rigs  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  declined  by 
40  percent^from  2,688  in  1955  to  1,641 
in  1962. 

3.    WELLS    DRILLED,    FEWER    AND    FEWER 

From  a  figure  of  just  under  60,000  wells 
of  all  types  drilled  in  1956,  over  the  short 
span  of  6  years,  total  drilling  was  re- 
duced by  12.000  wells  In  1962.  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  20  percent. 

4.    DECLININC    OIL   AND    GAS    INDUSTRY    EMPLOT- 
MXMT 

In  1957,  the  producing  end  of  the  oil 
industry  provided  employment  for 
344.000  people.  In  5  years,  there  has 
been  a  drop  of  40,000  anployees. 
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6.    PETEOLKUM    ENGINEERS— A    VANXSHIMO    PRO- 
FESSION 

Based  upon  data  provided  by  more 
than  25  major  universities,  the  number 
of  students  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
in  petroleimi  engineering  declined  72 
percentr— from  4,803  in  1957  to  a  fan- 
tastic low  of  1,330  in  1962. 

8.    INCREASING    NEED    FOR   U.8.    OIL   AND   GAS 

When  projected  against  estimated 
population  growth  and  related  factors, 
oil  production  in  the  United  States  must 
Increase  by  one-third  for  the  next  15 
years  to  meet  minimum  requlranents. 
The  production  of  natural  gas  must  dou- 
ble for  this  same  period. 

7.    WORLD    PRODUCTION HOW    THE     U.S.    MEAS- 
URES    UP 

Since  1956,  crude  oU  production  In  the 
United  States  has  increased  2  percent 
and  in  friendly  foreign  nations  66  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  an  increase  of  115 
percent  by  Russia. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
weighed  objectively,  the  responsiveness 
of  Congress  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  Is 
consistent  and  creditable.  The  long- 
range  welfare  and  best  interests  of  oil 
and  gas  producers  and  consumers  must, 
in  the  national  interest,  be  heeded.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  ultimately 
will  meet  this  need  and  will  perform  its 
responsibility  on  this  vital  problem. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Jarman]. 

Those  of  us  from  oU  and  gas  pro- 
ducing States  have  long  recognized  the 
threats  posed  to  the  domestic  industry 
by  stringent  Federal  controls.  The 
most  discernible  evidence  of  this  threat 
to  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry  is 
found  In  present  controls  being  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  over 
producers  of  natural  gas.  Rate  con- 
trol cases  before  the  Commission  some- 
times are  not  finally  adjudicated  until 
3  or  4  or  more  years  have  passed.  These 
prolonged  and  complicated  proceedings 
prevent  small  producers  from  gaining 
needed  relief.  A  small  producer,  who 
cannot  raise  his  rates  to  meet  economic 
conditions  allowing  him  to  conduct  a 
profitable  business,  may  be  faced  with 
bankruptcy  while  he  waits  for  the  Com- 
mission to  reach  a  decision. 

in  one  notable  instance,  known  as 
the  Permian  Basin  case,  the  Commission 
has  advanced  the  theory  that  if  prices 
are  decreased  sufficiently,  it  follows  that 
demand,  production,  and  exploration 
increases.  Under  this  theory,  the  Item 
of  cost  to  the  producer  is  ignored  as  Is 
the  traditional  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. If  one  should  accept  the  Com- 
mission's rather  strange  economic 
theories  in  this  case  and  carry  it  to  a 
logical  conclusion,  then  one  would  ulti- 
mately determine  that  by  giving  away 
its  products  the  petroleum  industry 
would  expand  both  its  production  and 
exploration.  This,  of  course,  is  absurd 
on  its  face. 

The  Commission's  staff  has  also  taken 
the  position  that  wildcatting  for  oU  and 
gas  is  not  a  risky  venture.  The  applica- 
tion of  simple  mathematics  disproves  this 


theory.  Statistically,  It  Is  a  fact  that 
when  a  wildcatter  searches  for  oil  or  gas 
he  has  but  one  chance  In  nine  of  meeting 
with  any  degree  of  success.  When  the 
industry  remains  under  close  control  of 
persons  who  advocate  these  theories, 
then  very  obviously  it  is  in  danger. 

If  this  important  domestic  industry 
is  to  regain  its  vitality  then  it  must  look 
to  the  Congress  to  free  it  from  unwar- 
ranted controls,  administered  by  the  ap- 
plication of  unrealistic  standards  which 
Ignore  primary  economic  considerations. 
Congress  recognized  this  in  1955  when  it 
passed  legislation  freeing  producers  of 
natural  gas  from  Federal  control  at  the 
wellhead  in  offsetting  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  so-called  Phillips  case. 
In  passing  the  bUl,  Congress  merely  rati- 
fied original  legislation  passed  in  1938, 
which  specifically  spelled  out  that: 

The  provtslons  of  thla  act  •  •  •  shall  not 
apply  •  •  •  to  the  production  or  gathering 
of  natural  gas. 


Testimony  presented  to  Congress  in 
1955  clearly  proved  that  high  consimier 
rates  are  brought  about  by  various 
charges  and  taxes  added  by  States  and 
municipal  governments  rather  than  by 
any  exorbitant  charges  traceable  to  the 
petroleum  industry.  In  most  cases,  if  you 
were  to  reduce  the  producer's  price  to 
zero,  it  stiU  would  not  materially  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  domestic  petroleum  Industry  has 
declined  in  recent  years.  Factors  con- 
tributing to  this  decline  have  Included 
the  importation  of  foreign  oils  and  con- 
trols such  as  have  been  cited  here  today. 
I  would  lu-ge  each  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  refiect  long  and  well  upon 
these  conditions  and  to  lend  his  talents 
to  efforts  that  shall  be  made  to  alleviate 
these  very  serious  problems.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  in  Its  wisdom 
would  objectively  approach  this  matter, 
realizing  that  the  FPC  has  exceeded  its 
authority  far  beyond  the  Intent  of  au- 
thorizing legislation.  I  beUeve  that  any 
openminded  man  who  cares  to  examine 
the  facts  as  they  exist  wiU  find  himself 
persuaded  that  some  relief  from  strin- 
gent Federal  controls  must  be  brought 
about  if  the  petroleum  industry  Is  to 

survive.  ,  .        „„ 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
judge  the  situation  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  its  regma- 
tlon  of  natural  gas  producers.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  look  at  the  practical  appU- 
cation  of  Its  rulings. 

The  experience  of  area  rate  proceed- 
ings is  enough  to  shock  those  who  are 
concerned  with  orderly  government, 
however,  I  have  learned  of  specific 
examples  of  how  the  Commission  op- 
erates which  are  even  worse. 

In  a  recent  case,  the  Hunt  OU  Co.  had 
asked  the  Commission  for  a  temporary 
certificate  authorizing  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  In  Interstate  commerce.  This  is  a 
normal  longstanding  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  Commission  to  avoid  harm 
to  the  producer  that  may  result  from 
drainage  or  other  emergency  conditions. 
In  Its  report  made  to  Congress  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Commission  stated: 

Pending  conclusion  of  the  individual  pro- 
ceedings for  the  Nation's  many  producing 
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areas,  the  Commission  Is  continuing  the  op- 
eration of  Its  system  of  Interim  area  ceilings. 
New  rate   proposals   by  producers  generally  j 
are  accepted  If  the  price  Is  at  or  below  the  j 
"guideline"   celling.      If   the   price   Is   above  j 
the   temporary   celling,    the   proposed   rates  ] 
are  suspended  and  allowed  to  go  Into  effect  j 
after   the  statutory   time    limit   subject   to  ' 
refund   pending   determination   In   an   area 
rate  proceeding. 

Not  SO  in  the  Hunt  case  where  a  tem- 
porary certificate  was  being  sought.  In 
the  Hunt  case,  the  Commission  refiosed 
to  permit  this  company  to  collect  its 
contract  price  for  its  gas  pending  action 
on  its  permanent  certificate.  The  Com- 
mission did  this  in  spite  of  what  it  told 
Congress  it  did  in  circumstances  where 
the  contract  price  was  above  the  Com- 
mission's guideline  ceiling.  The  only 
difference  here  being  this  was  an  appli- 
cation for  a  temporary  certificate  where 
the  Commission  even  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  second  look  at  the  whole 
matter. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  upheld 
the  Commission  in  this  matter.  How- 
ever. Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart  dis- 
sented and  stated: 

While  the  result  reached  by  the  Court 
may  be  thought  desirable,  I  can  And  no  Jus- 
tification for  it  either  In  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
or  in  any  of  the  prior  decisions  of  this  Court. 
The  matter  Is  one  for  Congress. 

This  seems  to  be  just  another  instance 
where  the  Commission  writes  a  new  law 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  for  some  reason, 
upholds  the  Commission  in  its  legislating 
functions. 

Another  instance  where  the  Commis- 
sion, without  congressional  directive, 
carved  out  for  itself  more  and  bigger  au- 
thority over  the  natural  gas  industry 
concerned  not  only  the  producer  but  also 
a  pipeline  and  user. 

This  involved  FPC  blocking  the  direct 
sale  of  gas  from  producers  to  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  of  New  York  even 
though  the  gas  was  not  for  resale.  The 
law  is  very  specific  that  the  Commission 
only  has  jurisdiction  over  sales  of  gas 
in  Interstate  commerce  for  "resale." 

Yet  in  this  case,  FPC  denied  a  cer- 
tificate to  Transco  to  transport  the  gas 
from  Texas  to  New  York — thereby  stop- 
ping the  whole  operation.     The  "end- 
use,"  said  the  Commission,  was  inferior 
and  would  preempt  pipeline  capacity  and 
gas  reserves.    In  addition,  the  field  price 
in  the  contract  was  higher  than  any  the 
FPC  had  theretofore  approved  for  the 
area  and  would  stimulate  higher  prices.  | 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  thej 
FPC  lacked  power  to  deny  Transco  the! 
certificate,  but  was  reversed  by  the  Su-I 
preme  Court.    The  result:  The  producer  j 
could   not   sell — the  pipeline  could  not] 
transport — the  would-be  producer  could 
not   buy,   even   for   its   own   use,   even 
though  the  law  only  gives  the  Commis- 
sion  authority   over    sales    of    gas    for 
"resale." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  another  hard-to-be- 
lieve  case  I  was  recently  informed  that  a 
producer  in  Kansas  had  to  spend  $2,000 
in  expenses  to  seek  permission  from  FPC 
to  cormect  just  one  gas  well  up  to  an  in-i 
terstate  pipeline  near  the  well. 


I  am  told  this  producer  had  several 
gas  wells  and  contracted  to  sell  his  gas 
for  use  within  the  State  of  Kansas. 
However,  one  lone  well  was  not  included 
in  this  contract  for  sale  within  the  State. 
It  then  became  necessary  for  this  pro- 
ducer to  seek  authority  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  sell  the  gas  from 
this  one  well  into  interstate  commerce. 
A  letter  setting  forth  the  facts  and 
the  filing  of  an  application  was  not 
sufQcient.  It  required  the  hiring  of  ex- 
perts, trips  to  Washington,  a  long  wait, 
and  the  spending  of  about  $2,000  before 
this  lone  well  could  be  connected  up  to 
the  interstate  pipeline  for  sale  in  another 
State.  However,  the  end  of  this  story  is 
that  permission  never  was  received  for 
the  producer  to  sell  this  gas  in  interstate 
to  a  willing  buyer  at  a  price  less  than  the 
producer  later  sold  this  gas  for  use  with- 
in the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
actual  case  histories  which  make  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  Congress  to  face 
up  to  its  responsibility  and  spell  out  by 
legislative  enactment,  just  how  we  wish 
the  production  and  gathering  of  natural 
gas  to  be  treated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
over  these  matters  for  two  reasons.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  a  basic  industry  ham- 
strung to  the  point  of  possible  strangu- 
lation. I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  suffer  future  years 
by  gas  shortages  and  higher  prices  which 
could  occur  ii  the  present  regulatory 
mess  is  not  corrected. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  over  this 
situation  because  of  the  importance  of 
natural  gas  production  and  consumption 
to  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Kansas  ranks  fifth  in  the  Nation  in 
natural  gas  production  and  natural  gas 
is  the  second  most  valuable  mineral  pro- 
duced in  my  State  with  a  value  of  $86 
million  in  1962. 

More  than  84  percent  of  our  gas  pro- 
duction shipped  is  in  interstate  com- 
merce. We  produce  oil  or  gas  in  all  but 
about  15  of  Kansas'  105  counties. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  natural  gas  pro- 
vides more  than  half  of  total  energy 
consumption  in  Kansas  and  we  have 
545,000  consumers  of  natural  gas  in  my 
State. 

An  excellent  illustration  is  the  Hugo- 
ton  field.  During  December  1919  a  wild- 
cat well  located  a  few  miles  west  of 
Liberal  in  the  southwestern  comer  of 
Kansas  tapped  what  is  today  the  largest 
dry-gas  field  in  the  world.  The  well  was 
Traders  Oil  Corp.  1  Boles.  It  found  gas 
between  2.581  and  2,755  feet  and  was 
completed  for  7,500  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day  in  December  1922. 

Now  the  field  sprawls  across  three 
States.  It  extends  for  more  than  150 
miles  from  southwestern  Kansas  into  the 
Oklahoma  Panhandle,  terminating  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle. Its  width  ranges  up  to  35  miles. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  in 
Congress  will  seriously  look  into  this 
matter  and  take  prompt  and  construc- 
tive action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  April 
14  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  many. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  14,  1964) 

FPC     Is     PONDEBING     MOVES     TO     EXEMPT     GaS 

Producers 
(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

There  Is  telk  again  of  freeing  some  pro- 
ducers of  natural  gas  from  Goveriunent 
controls. 

It  won't  be  surprising  if  the  talk  comes  to 
nothing  again. 

Prom  the  time,  10  years  ago  this  June,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  put  all  gas  producers 
under  Federal  Power  Commission  rule,  the 
Issue  of  exempting  some  or  all  of  them  has 
come  up  repeatedly. 

The  industry,  and  for  years  the  FPC  Itself, 
tried  to  get  Congress  to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Even  President  Kennedy,  in  1961,  recom- 
mended that  all  but  270  large  producers  be 
put  beyond  PPC's  reach. 

The  main  difference  in  today's  talk  of 
exemption  is  that  the  Commission  is  pon- 
dering a  move  all  on  Its  own,  without  first 
getting  Congress'  permission. 

That's  a  bit  unusual,  since  few.  If  any, 
observers  have  felt  that  the  Commission 
could  voluntarily  surrender  some  of  its  price 
and  service  regulation  of  gas  companies. 

Even  more  unusual,  perhaps,  is  the  t&ct 
that  the  idea  of  exemption  has  now  come 
frcHn  the  Supreme  Court. 

ST7GGESTED     CXJBX 

The  Court's  Idea  is,  in  effect,  a  suggested 
cure  for  a  problem  the  Court  had  caused  by 
its  1954  ruling. 

Up  until  that  time,  FPC  supervision  of  the 
gas  industry  was  limited  to  "Integrated" 
companies — those  that  produced  the  gas  and 
sent  It  from  the  field  toward  the  ultimate 
user. 

But  the  Court  said  the  regulatory  law  also 
covered  Independent  producers — those  that 
only  brought  gas  out  of  the  ground  for 
wholesale  sale. 

That  one  ruling  added  so  many  price  and 
service  cases  to  FPC's  agenda  that  It  still 
hasn't  completely  caught  up. 

INHERENT     DANGERS 

Justice  Tom  Clark,  speaking  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  a  recent  case,  spoke  of  "the 
dangers  Inherent  In  the  accumulation  of  a 
large  backlog  of  cases." 

Then  came  the  suggestion.  Said  Mr. 
Clark:  "Procedures  must  be  worked  out,  not 
only  to  clear  up  this  docket  congestion,  but 
also  maintain  a  reasonably  clear  current 
docket  so  that  hearings  may  be  had  without 
Inordinate  delay." 

Specifically,  the  Justice  said,  FPC  might 
Imitate  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
which  sets  a  minimum  size  for  companies 
whose  labor  cases  It  will  consider. 

Now.  the  Commission  has  put  Its  staff  to 
work  on  a  special  study  of  the  problems  and 
potentials  of  freeing  small  producers. 

TAKING     ANOTHER     LOOK 

The  Commission  "is  taking  another  look," 
one  aid  said,  to  see  if  it  was  right  2  years 
ago  when  it  decided  after  a  special  review 
against  creating  a  class  of  exempt  producers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  decision,  the 
aid  noted  was  "a  great  question"  whether 
FPC  could  legally  exempt  producers.  The 
fact  that  the  Court  itself  now  suggests  this 
does  not  make  it  absolutely  legal,  but  at 
least  tends  to  dissolve  doubt. 

Another  reason  against  exemption,  FPC 
aid  argue,  Is  that  the  Commission  is  al- 
ready making  progress  In  clearing  up  Its 
backlog.  It  is  readying  a  technique  of  regu- 
lating prices  by  geographic  area,  rather  than 
by  individual  company. 

ANOTHER  CONSIDERATION 

Still  another  consideration,  according  to 
Conunlsslon  staff  men.  Is  that  exempt  small 
producers  might  raise  their  prices  and  that 


would  trigger  like  increases  among  the  regu- 
lated firms.  Clauses  In  many  natvu-al  gas 
contracts — for  big  companies  as  well  as 
small — permit  them  to  keep  up  with  others' 
price  increases. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fact  that  small  pro- 
ducers are  themselves  divided  about  the  vir- 
tue of  being  exempt  unless  all  producers — 
big  and  small  alike — are  exempt. 

These  reasons,  then,  seem  to  add  up  to 
an  argument  against  the  Court's  suggestion. 
But.  aids  Insist,  "we  are  not  foreclosing 
anything." 

Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Texas.    Vb. 

Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma  for 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
a  most  important  and  critical  problem 
which  now  exists  for  our  natural  gas 
producers  in  their  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  He  has 
made  an  excellent  record  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion. 

I  took  particular  note  of  my  colleague's 
statement: 

The  Congress  has  the  basic  responsibility 
to  see  that  Its  delegations  of  authority  are 
clear  and  appropriate. 

I  think  what  will  be  said  here  today 
will  reafiflrm  this  basic  of  all  constitu- 
tional facts  and  make  it  clearly  evident 
who  is  the  master  and  who  is  the  servant. 
My  colleague's  remarks  call  to  my 
mind  a  related  problem  concerning  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  its  treatment  of  tax  incentive 
benefits.  The  actions  and  decisions  of 
this  Commission  are  adversely  affecting 
the  entire  economy  of  the  country  which 
the  tax  incentive  laws  are  designed  to 
help. 

As  a  member  of  your  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  initiates  and  recom- 
mends the  tax  policies  of  this  country.  I 
have  become  keenly  aware  of  the  fla- 
grant abuse  of  this  Commission  toward 
our  tax  laws.  I  was  the  sponsor  of  sec- 
tion 203  in  the  recently  enacted  tax  bill. 
This  section  contains  the  provision  re- 
garding the  7-percent  investment  credit 
and  its  treatment  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  provision, 
I  have  had  many  requests  to  explain  in 
detail  this  provision  and  the  reasons  it 
was  needed.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on 
this  matter. 

To  summarize  first,  the  Congress  has 
now  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  so-called  independent  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  are  still  arms  of  the 
Congress  set  up  by  acts  of  the  Congress 
to  be  impartial,  unbiased  administra- 
tors of  its  laws  in  order  to  relieve  Con- 
gress of  time-consuming  detail  work 
which  Congress  does  not  have  time  to 
perform.  Furthermore.  Congress  in- 
tends that  such  agencies  shall  effectuate 
national  policy  as  determined  and  es- 
tablished by  Congress.  Congress  will 
not  stand  idly  by  and  permit  a  smsdl  core 
of  appointed  oflBcials  to  thwart  the  will 
of  Congress  by  substituting  their  judg- 
ment for  that  of  Congress  in  deciding 
who  shall  benefit  from  tax  incentive 
provisions. 


The  failure  of  some  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  recognize  the  foregoing  as 
an  essential  condition  of  their  relation- 
ship with  Congress  is  sufficient  reason 
for  Congress  to  include  in  the  tax  bill 
some  specific  restrictions  on  such  agen- 
cies. 

Continued  failure  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  be  guided  by  expressed  legis- 
lative intent  and  the  national  policies 
established  by  Congress  will  no  doubt 
require  additional  restrictions.  The 
Commissioners  of  these  agencies  should 
do  a  little  soul  searching.  This  could 
save  everyone  concerned  lots  of  trouble 
and  work. 

In  one  breath,  these  people  insist  that 
all  regulatory  matters  be  left  to  their 
judgment  and  discretion.  In  the  next, 
they  speak  of  rule-making  proceedings 
and  their  decisions  and  orders  which 
they  claim  establish  regulatory  princi- 
ples and  policies  and  which  they  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  as  law.  Thus,  they  have 
gathered  up  an  impossible  conglomera- 
tion of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
functions  under  a  single  head — a  situa- 
tion entirely  Incompatible  with  our  con- 
cept of  division  of  authority.  Their 
expanding  claims  of  jurisdiction  are  an 
imposition  upon  the  Congress  and  their 
exercise  of  discretion  usually  results  In 
unequal  treatment  for  those  entitled  to 
equal  treatment  and,  worst  of  all.  It 
means  a  permanent  exposure  of  the  reg- 
ulated industries  to  the  uncertainties  of 
the  changing  minds  of  these  officials.  In 
many  recent  cases,  one  man's  vote  has 
destroyed  precedents  of  this  same  agency 
which  have  been  relied  upon  for  years. 
In  this  way  irreparable  damage  has  been 
done  to  entire  industries. 

Congress  has  made  it  clear  that  reg- 
ulated transportation  industries  such  as 
the  railroads,  bus  lines,  airlines,  pipe- 
lines, truckllnes.  and  barges  are  actual- 
ly highly  competitive  rather  than  mo- 
nopolistic industries  in  that  they  not 
only  compete  with  others  of  the  same 
type,  but  often  with  other  methods  of 
transportation.  Being  competitive 
there  should  be  equal  treatment  accord- 
ed each  industry  in  the  transportation 
group  when  tax  incentives  are  involved, 
not  only  as  between  the  different  meth- 
ods of  transportation,  but  also  equal 
treatment  with  the  unregulated  Indus- 
tries. 

Unfortunately,  and  too  often,  these 
regulatory  agencies  have  ignored  these 
basic  truths  and  have  flouted  the  laws 
of  the  land.  They  obviously  feel  they 
are  best  qualified  to  adjust  the  Nation's 
tax  policy.  Their  actions  and  decisions 
are  adversely  affecting  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  which  the  tax  In- 
centive laws  are  designed  to  help.  The 
remarks  being  made  here  today  and  the 
actions  I  will  describe  later  are  examples 
of  the  growing  alarm  and  concern  in  the 
Congress  about  the  activities  of  these 
agencies. 

Congress  has  enacted  several  tax  in- 
centive measures  in  the  past,  designed 
specifically  to  encourage  all  industry  to 
expand,  modernize,  and  diversify.  These 
include  measures  providing  for  rapid 
transportation,  liberalized  depreciation, 
consolidated  tax  returns  and  the  newly 


enacted  7 -percent  Investment  tax  credit. 
In  all  instances  the  legislative  history 
and  Intent  has  been  clear  that  these  In- 
centives, which  some  have  called  wind- 
falls, were  actually  a  bonus  to  the  tax- 
payers if  they  would  Invest  capital  for 
purposes  deemed  desirable  by  Congress. 
Especially  were  these  incentives  needed 
in  the  case  of  Industries  subject  to  the 
forces    of    competition.    Heretofore,    it 
seemed    unnecessary    for    Congress    to 
specifically  tell  the  Federal  agencies  not 
to  deprive  regulated  transportation  In- 
dustries    of     the     tax     incentives— we 
thought  that  was  clear— that  they  would 
follow  the  law  and  be  content  to  let  us, 
the  Congress,  set  the  Nation's  tax  policy. 
In  the  immediate  past  few  years,  some 
agencies,    notably    the    Federal    Power 
Commission,  have  decided  to  the  con- 
trary.   They  have  upset  prior  decisions 
and  precedents  by  taking  these  tax  in- 
centives away  from  the  regulated  trans- 
portation   industries    subject    to    their 
jurisdiction,  thereby  creating  such  con- 
fused uncertainty  In  the  business  com- 
munity that  their  self-granted  powers 
are  working  at  complete  cross -purposes 
with  national  poUcies  set  by  Congress. 

With  this  background,  let  me  review 
briefly  the  language  In  the  1962  tax  bill 
and  the  legislative  history  regarding  the 
7-percent  investment  credit.  Clearly  it 
was  intended  as  an  incentive  to  all  In- 
dustry to  modernize  and  expand.  Spe- 
cifically mentioned  to  receive  the  7 -per- 
cent credit  in  the  reports  of  both  com- 
mittees were  the  regulated  transportation 
industries  such  as  railroads,  airlines, 
pipelines,  and  so  forth.  Being  aware  of 
growing  tendencies  and  philosophies  at 
the  regulatory  agencies  which  would 
flout  the  law  and  negate  the  Nation's  tax 
policies,  we  wrote  and  passed  the  1962 
tax  bill  and  appended  strongly  worded 
legislative  intent  on  this  point.  Despite 
these  efforts,  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
the  bill  before  efforts  were  underway  at 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  con- 
clude that  the  FPC,  not  Congress,  were 
the  ones  to  determine  who  was  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  which  had  been  granted  to  tax- 
payers. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  1963  tax  bill 
and  this  issue  which  was  so  thoroughly 
debated  for  several  days  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  reviews  the  legislative 
history  of  the  7 -percent  investment  tax 
credit.  Our  conmiittee  states  it  was 
clearly  written  before,  ttiat  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  were  not  to  deprive  regu- 
lated transportation  industries  of  the 
tax  credit,  and  again  express  their  intent 
that  this  credit  go  to  the  taxpayer.  We 
passed  the  bill  containing  explicit  re- 
strictions. The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee passed  the  same  provision  in  the 
bill  and  reiterated  the  same  intent  in 
its  report. 

The  bill  was  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  and  despite  the  most  thorough  and 
sustained  efforts,  opponents  of  this  pro- 
vision covUd  not  prevail  In  having  it 
stricken  or  amended.  The  record  of  this 
debate  leaves  no  doubt  that  Congress  has 
rightly  asserted  its  supremacy  over  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  record 
is  replete  with  statements  evidencing  our 
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intent  that  we.  not  the  agencies  wiU  set 
the  tax  policy  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been 
made  clear  again  by  Congress  that  regu- 
lated transportation  companies  are  en- 
tiUed  to  the  same  tax  incentive  benefits 
as  nonregulated  industries.  We  cannot 
have  space  age  manufacturing  industries 
with  horse  and  buggy  transportation. 
This  would  have  been  the  result  If  these 
agencies  have  the  right  to  determine  the 

Nation's  tax  policy.  

In  summary,  the  record  clearly  demon- 
strates beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress intends  to  carry  out  its  responsl- 
biUty  to  set  the  tax  policy  of  this  country. 
If  it  had  been  our  desire  to  exclude  these 
transportation  industries  from  the  tax 
benefits  I  previously  mentioned,  we 
would  have  so  stated  and  given  it  statu- 
tory force.  We  have  done  no  such  thing 
and  assumed  that  these  agencies  would 
not.  m  the  absence  of  congressional  ap- 
proval, have  the  mistaken  notion  to  deny 
these  benefits  to  those  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

Unfortunately,  our  assumption  has 
proven  incorrect  all  too  often  and  we 
have  been  required  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion back  to  matters  we  thought  settled 
when  originally  enacted. 

I  trust  that  we  have  now  made  It  ex- 
plicitly clear  to  these  agencies  that  they 
are  the  servants.  We.  in  the  Congress, 
are  likewise  the  servants;  but  we  have 
been  delegated  to  speak  for  the  mas- 
ters— the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  position  on  this  sub- 
ject and  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks about  the  delay  and  uncertainty 
in  connection  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  alone  in  his  views  about 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  delay  and  uncertainty 
surrounding  its  decisions. 

On  March  25.  1964,  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, the  president  of  the  Marathon 
Oil  Co..  J.  C.  Donnell,  made  a  speech 
in  Oklahoma  before  the  Petroleum  Ac- 
countants Society  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Donnell  is  a  recognized  authority  on  this 
subject.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  j 
said  this:  | 

The  Imposition  of  regulation  on  the  ga»- 
producing  Industry  haa  been  Ineffective  and 
expensive.  The  total  Impact  of  these  past 
10  years  may  never  be  assessed,  but  It  may 
be  felt  for  many  years  In  the  futiire  If 
natxirsd  gas  Is  compelled  to  be  rationed,  or; 
if  it  is  superseded  by  technological  break- 
throughs in  other  energy  fields.  Reasonable 
men.  whether  gas  producers  or  gas  con- 
sumers, should  not  be  condemned  to  the 
wilderness  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  For 
this  reason.  I  call  upon  each  of  you  to  re- 
examine yoxir  points  of  view  and  yoxir  at- 
titude toward  fundamental  freedom. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  last  night  there  was  an  article  the 
headline  of  which  is,  "FPC  is  Pondering 
Moves  to  Exempt  the  Gas  Producers."  I 
know  this  may  be  a  field  the  gentleman 
might  not  want  to  get  into  today,  but  it^ 
does  emphasize  the  point  the  gentleman 
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is  bringing  out  here  today,  that  there  Is 
bonsiderable  consternation  not  only 
among  legislators  but  within  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  itself  about  the  prob- 
lem of  delay  in  its  decisions.  I  think  in 
view  of  this  article  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks have  brought  out  the  fact  that 
we  are  In  the  right  climate  to  reconsider 
legislation  which  has  previously  been 
considered  by  the  Congress. 

1  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  and  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  a  comparison  of 
the  claims  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Chairman.  Mr.  Swidler,  with  a 
statistical  study  of  the  case  and  dollar 
backlog  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  following  that  a  staUstlcal 
study  of  the  case  and  dollar  backlog. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
,     There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
COMPARISON   or   Claims   or   PPC    Chairman 
SwmLXa  WITH  Statistical  Studt  of  Cas« 
AND  Dollar  Backloo 

Within  the  past  year  Chairman  Swidler  of 
the  FPC  has  made  various  claims  as  to  the 
great  progress  the  Commission  is  making  un- 
der his  direction  in  reducing  the  FPC  back- 
log. Most  of  Congress,  industry  and  the 
Commission  staff  have  taken  these  state- 
ments as  being  truthful;  however,  a  com- 
parison of  hU  remarks  with  the  actual  statis- 
tical facts  establishes  that  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  progress  in  reducing  the  case 
backlog  and  the  doUar  backlog  has  actuaUy 
increased  by  »43  billion  or  triple  of  what  it 
was  when  the  present  chairman  took  office. 
To  merely  say  that  Congress  and  the  Industry 
have  been  deceived  woiUd,  perhaps,  be  a  gross 
understatement . 

Exemplary  of  such  statements  by  the 
chairman  are  set  forth  below : 

1.  Swidler.  "One  Commission  program 
which  has  produced  exceptional  results  is  the 
program  to  clear  up  the  backlog  of  pipeline 
rate  cases."  > 

"The  situation  which  existed  just  a  little 
over  2  years  ago  when  the  present  members 
of  the  Commission  took  office  did  Indeed 
give  credence  to  the  charge  that  there  had 
been  a  breakdown  of  the  regulatory  process. 
The  backlog  of  pipeline  rate  Increases  had 
climbed  to  over  $1  billion  and  many  pipelines 
had  two  or  three  rate  increases  in  effect,  none 
of  which  had  bene  decided,  and  all  of  which 
were  being  collected  subject  to  refund.  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  are  famUiar  with  the  decisive 
action  the  Commission  has  taken  In  the  past 

2  years  to  eliminate  this  backlog."  » 
The  facts:    The  nximber  of   pipeline   rate 

cases  j)ending  did  drop  substantially  from 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  1963.  i.e.. 
from  116 '  to  32,'  respectively.  However,  these 
cases  were  disposed  of  by  settlement  proceed- 
ings which  were  vigorously  initiated  under 
the  1961  Kuykendall  Commission.  The  1963 
Commission  was  very  lucky  in  having  only 
9    new    cases*    filed    as    compared    with    64 


cases*  filed  imder  the  1960  Commission 
which  caused  40  percent  of  the  then  back- 
log. If  the  chairman's  references  were  to  the 
Kuykendall  Commission,  then  It  would  be 
accurate  to  say  the  Commission  produced 
satisfactory  results  in  reducing  the  backlog 
of  plp>ellne  rate  cases. 

2.  Swidler.  "Perhaps  more  important  than 
any  of  these  Is  the  sense  of  urgency  which 
dominates  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  and 
which  I  am  sure  has  characterized  the  efforts 
of  staff  at  all  levels." » 

The  facts:  Apparently  this  "sense  of  ur- 
gency" never  bore  fruit  for  the  sum  total  of 
the  case  backlog  in  1963  of  Independent  pro- 
ducer and  pipeline  rate  and  certificate 
proceedings  plus  all  pending  electric  Ucense 
applications  hardly  changed  from  the  total 
existing  at  the  end  of  the  1961  fiscal  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  dollar  backlog  In- 
creased from  $2.3  bUlion  to  $6.6  billion  In 

1963.  ^       ^ 

3.  Swidler.  "Another  bright  spot  has  been 
the  Commission's  program  which  I  an- 
nounced in  my  talk  last  year,  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  settlement  of  producer  cases. 
This  program  has  shown  good  progress.* 

"The  Commission  has  made  significant 
progress  in  our  program  of  producer  rate  and 
certificate  regiUatlon."  • 

The  facts:  From  the  end  of  the  1961  fiscal 
year  to  that  for  1963  the  independent  pro- 
ducer backlog  of  rate  cases  Increased  by  427. 
from  2,552"  to  2,979."  Although  the  1961 
Commission  had  270  more  Independent  pro- 
ducer certificate  filings  In  1961  than  In 
1963 "  the  1961  Commission  disposed  of  34 
more  cases  than  did  the  1963  Commission. 

4  Swidler.  "We  think  our  progress  in  re- 
ducing our  backlog  of  natural  gas  cases  and 
in  making  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
main  problems  facing  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry demonstrate  that  the  Commission  can 
make  prudent  and  effective  vise  of  the  funds 
we  are  requesting  for  1964  In  carrying  out 
our  programs  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
and  Federal  Power  Act.>* 

"Let  me  now  describe  In  more  detail  the 
progress  we  have  made  toward  mastering 
our  backlog  of  natural  gas  work  and  why  we 
need  more  people." 

"In  the  past  year  we  believe  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  we  can  make  effective  use  of 
the  additional  sUff  which  we  so  clearly  need 
to  become  current  and  remain  current  In 
our  natural  gas  work." 

"As  reported  In  an  earlier  section,  the 
Commission  made  significant  progress  In  the 
1963  fiscal  year  In  producer  certificate  and 
rate  regulation,  the  area  of  greatest  backlog." 
"On  the  whole,  the  1963  fiscal  year  was  a 
period  in  which  the  Commission  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  moving  toward  the  goals 
it  established  the  year  before,  by  making  use 
of  the  new  administrative  devices  and  pro- 
grams it  had  conceived  to  combat  what  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  early  in  his  term  cited  as  an 
•Incredible  backlog'  of  cases."  " 

The  facts:  (1)  The  backlog  of  all  cases 
pending  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1963 
was   5.639    as   compared  with    5.794   for    the 
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fiscal  year; 

(2)   The  capital  outlay  desired  to  be  In- 


cal  years  1961  and  1963. 

(41  A  logjam  appeared  for  the  first  time  (2)  Tne  capiiai  ouway  ae».rru  ^^  ««  .^- 
ln^the  elecTrlc^lce^rSe  applications  which  in-  vested  by  FPC  regulated  companies  but 
creased  from  109  in  1961  "  to  275  In  1963." 


This  deterioration  of  the  FPC  occurred  in 
the  face  of  an  Increase  in  number  of  PPC 
employees  from  860  in  1961 »  to  1.140  in 
1963.**  And  the  request  for  1965  Is  1.234  em- 
ployees. Yet.  the  number  of  hearing  days 
before  the  FPC  declined  from  818  In  1961  to 
587  in  1963." 

What  makes  the  startling  lack  of  progress 
even  more  fantastic  in  light  of  the  Swidler 
propaganda  is  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
FPC  appropriations  between  1961  and  1963. 
The  appropriation  Jumped  from  $8,163,500 
In  1961*'  to  $11,080,000  in  1963."  And  its 
request  for  1965  is  $13,336,000.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  occurring  an  inverse  ratio  be- 
tween progress  and  appropriations. 

If  the  Swidler  Commission  has  done  so 
much  to  reduce  the  case  backlog,  one  won- 
ders why  he  should  not  need  fewer,  not  more, 
employees.  The  truth  is  the  case  backlog 
remains  as  large  as  ever  and  the  dollar  back- 
log has  tripled.  Because  of  these  facts,  one 
also  wonders  why  there  has  been  fewer  hear- 
ing days  In  1963  than  In  1961. 

5.  Swidler.  "The  Commission's  appropria- 
tions request  for  Its  electric  power  work  re- 
flects the  vigorous  leadership  it  is  exercising 
In  the  electric  power  field." 

"We  have  breathed  new  life  into  o\ir  re- 
sponsibility for  licensing  non-Federal  hydro- 
electric projects  which,  as  you  know.  Is  a 
self-supporting  activity  vinder  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act."  * 

The  facts :  The  electric  license  case  backlog 
Increased  from  109  for  the  1961  fiscal  year  to 
275  for  the  1963  fiscal  year.  The  dollar  back- 
log for  licenses  Increased  from  $1.5  billion  to 
$6.7  billion." 

6.  Swidler.  "Through  this  area  rate  pro- 
gram, the  Commission  attacked  Its  only  re- 
maining major  backlog — Independent  pro- 
ducer rate  cases."  ° 

The  facts :  In  view  of  the  actual  facts,  e.g.. 
an  Increased  electric  license  backlog  from 
109  to  275  and  over  2,100  Independent  pro- 
ducer certificate  cases  pending,  the  state- 
ment that  the  only  major  backlog  U  the  one 
for  independent  producer  rate  cases  Is  sheer 
fantasy. 


Statistical     Study     of     Case    and     Dollar 
Backloc 
The  attached  statistical  study  of  the  FPC 
case  and  dollar  backlog  establishes  the  fact 
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which  Is  being  delayed  by  reason  of  the  In- 
action of  the  PPC  increased  from  $2.3  billion 
In  1961  to  $6.6  billion  In  1963; 

(3)  The  backlog  of  independent  producer 
rate  cases  Increased  by  427  from  June  30. 
1961,  to  June  30,  1983;  and 

(4)  The  backlog  of  electric  license  appli- 
cations Increased  from  109  in  1961  to  275  in 
1963;  and 

(5)  Yet,  despite  these  Increases  In  the 
case  backlogs,  the  Commission  for  the  1963 
fiscal  year  held  only  587  days  of  hearing  as 
contrasted  with  818  held  in  1961. 

This  startling  lack  of  progress  occurred  In 
the  face  of  a  greatly  Increased  appropriation 
and  about  300  additional  employees.  Re- 
gardless that  mcM-e  money  and  more  staff 
meant  no  greater  progress,  the  FPC  now  re- 
quests another  greatly  Increased  appropria- 
tion and  another  100  employees. 

Set  forth  below  is  a  comparative  statistical 
study  of  the  Kuykendall  and  Swidler  Com- 
missions. The  cutoff  date  for  the  Kuyken- 
dall Commission  is  regarded  as  being  June 
30,  1961.  Practically  all  of  the  information 
below  Is  taken  from  the  1960  through  1963 
annual  reports  of  the  PPC  and  includes  per- 
tinent statistics  which  were  reported  In  all 
annual  reports. 

1.  Total  all  cases  pending 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1961 5,794 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1963 6.639 

Comment — The  totals  represent  a  com- 
pilation of  all  pending  Independent  pro- 
ducer and  pipeline  rate  and  certificate  pro- 
ceeding and  pending  electric  license  applica- 
tions. 

2.  Total  dollar  amount   of  certificates   and 
licenses  pending  {pipeline  and  electric) 

Millions 

Year  ended  Jvme  30,  1961— $2,332 

Year  ended  June  30.  1963 6.672 

Conunent — The  figures  represent  the  total 
dollar  backlog  of  pipeline  certificate  «md 
electric  license  cases  pending.  An  increase 
of  over  $4.4  billion  occurred  in  the  2-year 

period. 

3.  Pipeline  certificate 

Pending  July  1.  1960 245 

PUed  in  fiscal  1961 847 


Pending  June  30. 1961 2.744 

Pending  July  1.  1962 2.386 

Piled  In  fiscal  1963 1.411 

Total- 8,766 

Disposed  of  In  1963 1,646 

Pending  June  30. 1963 2.120 

Comment — Even  though  the  1961  Com- 
mission had  270  more  cases  filed  in  1961  than 
were  filed  in  1968,  It  disposed  of  34  more 
cases  than  did  the  1963  Commission. 

5.  Temporary  certificates  issued 


Comment. — The  1961  Commission  Issued  60 
more  temporary  certificates  for  plp>elines  and 
197  more  temporaries  for  independent  pro- 
ducers than  did  the  1963  Commission. 


6.  Pipeline 

rate  cases 

Fiscal  year 

Number 
pending 

Annual 
amount 

June  30  1960 

129 

116 

76 

32 

$462,000,000 

June  30  1961       

376.000,000 

June  30  1962 

277.000,000 

June  30   1963       

138,000,000 

Total 

Disposed  of  In  1961. 


692 
819 


Comment — The  1961  Commission  had  made 
substantial  progress  toward  reducing  the 
backlog  of  pipeline  rate  cases;  this  progress 
was  continued  by  the  1963  Commission.  For 
all  years,  most  of  these  cases  were  reduced  by 
settlement  proceedings;  the  Intense  effort  to 
eliminate  the  backlog  by  settlement  was 
Initiated  by  the  Kuykendall  Commission. 
The  very  substantial  reduction  In  recent 
years  In  annual  filings  by  pipeline  companies 
has  obviously  contributed  substantially  to 
the  reduction  of  backlog  and  released  FPC 
employees  for  other  areas.  The  great  num- 
ber of  flUngs  It  I960  comprising  40  percent 
of  the  backlog  existing  at  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year  obviously  contributed  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  not  settled  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1961. 

7.  Pipeline  rate  increases  filed  annually 
Fiscal  year  ended —  Number  filed 

June  30.  1960 ^ 

June  30.  1961 JJ 

June  30.  1962 *■ 

June  30.  1963 • 

8.  Independent  producer  rate  cases  pending 


Pending  June  30.  1961 273 

Pending   July    1.    1962 -  269 

PUed  In  fiscal  1963 860 


Fiscal  year  ended— 

Nnmbtf 
pending 

Annual 
amount 

June  30  1961            

2,553 

zvn 

$168.0oaO0O 

June  30  1963        

147.000.000 

J 

Total 

Disposed    of   in 


1963. 


620 
396 


Pending  June  30, 1963. 233 

Comment— The  1963  CommlBSlon  reduced 
the  backlog  by  40  cases. 

4.  Independent  producer  certificate 

Pending  July  1,  1960 2.743 

FUed  In  fiscal  1961 l.BBl 

Total — - ♦.«* 


Comment— From  1961  to  1963  tbe  backlog 
of  Independent  producer  rate  cases  Increased 
by  427. 

9.  Dollar  amount  of  aU  pipeline  applications 
pending 

Year  ended  June  30.  1961 $797,287,446 

Year  ended  June  30.  1068 806.084.867 

Comment— The  doUar  backlog  In  pending 
pipeline  certificate  cases  increased  $100  mU- 
Uon  from  Jvme  SO.  1961.  to  June  30.  1963. 
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10.  Dollar  amount  of  all  major  electric 
license  projects  pending 


Pending  on  June  30,  1961  . 
Pending  on  June  30,  1963.. 


.Number 


109 
275 


Amount 
claimed 


$1,  536. 890, 863 
5,  776, 996, 678 


11.  FPC  appropriations 
For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1961.  $8.  163,  500 
For  the  year  ended  June  30.  1963.   11.  080.  000 
Authorized    for   the    year   ended 

June  30.   1964 11.850,000 

''Tet''!'-.!"^-"'-^-^-'''---''^-   13.  335.  000 
Comment— The  1965  requested  approprla- 
Uon  for  the  FPC  Is  60  percent  greater  than 
the  1961  appropriation. 

12.  FPC  average  monthly  employment: 

Number  of  employees 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1961-       860 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1963.   1.  140 

Requested  for  fiscal  year  1965 1.234 

Comment — The  proposed  number  of  FPC 
employees  for  the  year  1965  would  represent 
a  40-percent  Increase  over  that  granted  for 

1961. 

13.  Number  of  hearing  days 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1961 --  818 
For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1963- -  587 

Comment— Although  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  number  of  back- 
logged  cases,  there  were  fewer  days  of  hear- 
ing in  1961  than  In  1963.  This  occurred 
despite  the  great  increase  In  appropriations 
and  number  of  employees.  (Statistics  avail- 
able from  the  FPC  Office  of  Hearing  Ex- 
aminers. ) 

Mr.  Speaker, 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JARMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Texas.     My  compli 
ments  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
on  the  contribution  he  is  making  to  the 
discussion  today.    This  has  been  a  long 
and  controversial  issue. 

I  think  it  is  one  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  look  into  and  look  into  now 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  re- 
cent years  about  the  Congress  losing  al 
of  its  powers.    Here  is  a  perfect  exampla 
of  where  the  judiciary  misconstrued  th 
clear  language  of  the  Congress.    Whe: 
they  did,  they  turned  over  to  an  inde 
pendent  agency,  which  was  the  creatur 
of  the  Congress  and  which  is  supposed  t 
be  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  this  power! 
and  that  commission,  that  independent 
agency,  has  undertaken   to   write  subj 
stative    law    through    the    rulemaking 
powers  that  they  gained  through  that 
decision.     I  think  the  gentleman  froii 
Oklahoma  will  agree  with  me  unless  wt 
stop  that  trend  and  stop  it  very  quicklM, 
it  can  reach  a  point  where  there  will  be 
very  little  need  for  the  Congress. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  efH 
feet,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  ablp 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  that  all  cjf 
these  producers  were  brought  into  thje 
utility  field,  they  created  a  situation 
where  they  were  fixing  prices  at  a  timie 
when  there  was  no  emergency.  Now  thefe' 
go  further  than  that  and  they  disrupt 
entirely  the  contractual  system  of  this 
country  because  they  are  applying  oi^e 
price-fixing  measure  in  regard  to  inda- 
pendent  producers,  yet  they  are  not  ap- 
plying the  same  rules  to  the  reserves  df 


the  pipelines.    They  say  they  are  keep- 
ing the  price  down. 

As  the  able  chairman  of  our  committee 
pointed  out,  they  have  not  been  keeping 
the  price  down.  I  think  history  will 
prove  that.  Only  recently  we  had  a  situ- 
ation where  through  competitive  negotia- 
tions between  three  large  companies,  the 
long-term  prices  in  a  contract  were  re- 
duced. Whether  or  not  that  is  going  to 
be  translated  into  a  reduction  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  user  of  the  gas  in  the  apart- 
ment or  in  the  small  store  or  in  the  small 
home  is  a  matter  that  is  going  to  depend 
upon  what  the  local  regulatory  body 
does;  that  is,  the  State  regulatory  body 
or  the  municipal  regulatory  body.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
declared  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  this 
body  by  the  Constitution  and  that  we 
are  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  assume  our 
responsibility  and  come  forward  and 
write  the  law  on  this  subject  as  it  ought 
to  be  written. 

Mr.  JARMAN.     I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  able  contribution. 

Mr.  PICKLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.    I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.    This  is  a  problem  that 
has  harassed   and  frustrated   the  pro- 
ducers of   natural  gas  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.    No  one  is 
particularly  happy  about  it.    One  of  the 
companies  in  America  that  formed  in  a 
county  in  my  district  is  going  out  of 
business  now  simply  because  they  just 
cannot  compete  under  the  present  regu- 
lations of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  being  antagonistic 
toward   them.     They   just  cannot   pro- 
duce and  make  money.    They  are  going 
out  of  business.    This  is  not  good  for 
the  coimtry  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  good 
for  them.    It  is  something  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  act  upon,  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  write  some  definitive  law 
on  it. 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  It  is  my  privilege  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who 
is  clearly  demonstrating  his  knowledge 
of  this  subject.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce as  well  as  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  spoken  obviously  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  control  and  pric- 
ing of  gas  at  the  wellhead  was  never 
intended. 

I  am  going  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  a  bill  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WiLLiABis],  and  others  which  would  ex- 
empt, as  was  originally  intended  in  the 
law,  the  pricing  of  gas  at  the  wellhead. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention  and  as- 
sure him  inasmuch  as  Congress  does  have 
this  power,  when  it  becomes  necessary 


to  try  to  round  up  the  votes  to  pass  this 
much  needed  legislation,  I  will  help  the 
best  I  can  on  this  side  even  as  I  know 
the  gentleman  and  others  on.  hia  side 
will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  to  which 
I  referred  is  as  follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'production  or  gathering  of  natural 
gas"  Includes  the  sale  of  natural  gas  by  the 
person  engaging  In  Its  production  or  gather- 
ing, If  such  person  Is  not  engaged  In  (or 
affiliated  with  any  natural-gas  company  en- 
gaged In)  the  transmission  of  natural  gas 
to  consumer  markets  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  the  distribution  of  natural  gas  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  L 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  natural  gas  occurring  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  able  assistance. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  bringing  us  up  to  date  on  the  long- 
standing problem  of  producers  of  natu- 
ral gas. 

As  he  has  remarked,  the  men  and 
women  who  invest  their  resources,  their 
time  and  their  talents  and  energies  to 
the  discovery  and  production  of  natural 
gas  have  been  existing  in  a  sort  of  legal 
limbo  for  the  past  10  years. 

This  vital  industry  has  managed  to 
exist  under  circumstances  that  can  be 
described  only  as  frustrating,  discour- 
aging, and  disheartening,  because  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
able to  decide  whether  or  how  the  in- 
dustry should  be  regulated. 

I  have  participated  in  two  efforts  to 
clarify  the  problem  through  legislation. 
The  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa convinces  me  that  we  should  un- 
dertake another  effort  to  remedy  the 
problem. 

Failure  to  do  so  can  only  result  in 
depression  in  this  vital  resource  indus- 
try, with  resulting  increases  In  costs  to 
the  millions  of  American  consumers  who 
have  come  to  rely  upon  natural  gas. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  for  his  contribution  to  this 
Record  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


OVERFUNDING  OF  MILITARY 
ELECTRONICS  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  two-thirds  of  a  budget 
we  are  asked  to  approve  turns  out  to  be 
as  phony  as  a  $3  biU.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  budget  should  be  fired  back 
to  the  agency  involved  with  instructions 
to  come  back  to  Capitol  Hill  and  tell  us 
the  truth. 

That  is  exactly  what  it  appears  has 
happened  in  the  military's  electronics 
budget  for  fiscal  1965.  Yesterday,  I 
turned  over  to  a  colleague  on  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  information  which 
proves  the  military's  entire  $2.1  billion 
1965  electronics  budget  should  either  be 
drastically  cut  or  sent  back  to  the  Pen- 
tagon for  item-by-item  rejustiflcation. 

When  this  bill  comes  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  Friday,  it  is  my 
intention  to  propose  electronics  budget 
cuts  that  will  total  at  least  $117  million. 
It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  committee 
should  seriously  consider  firing  the  en- 
tire electronics  budget  back  across  the 
Potomac  to  be  resubmitted  in  something 
approaching  honest  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  over  a  week  ago, 
I  took  a  short  look  at  the  so-called  elec- 
tronics "shopping  list"  for  1965.  It 
lasted  about  45  minutes  and  in  that  time 
I  picked  out  35  planned  fiscal  1965  elec- 
tronics procurements  which  I  checked. 

Here  is  what  I  f oimd : 

Twelve  of  the  thirty-five  equipment 
purchases  are  overfunded  up  to  287  per- 


cent. These  overfund  requests  range 
from  287  to  43  percent.  They  average  100 
percent  for  the  first  12  and  involve  over- 
funding  of  $12,300,000. 

Another  10  are  overfunded  to  the  tune 
of  another  $1  million.  The  fat  here 
ranges  up  to  19  percent. 

Only  10  of  the  35  are  properly  funded 
at  present.  There  was  one  on  which  I 
could  not  develop  information  sufficient 
to  reach  a  conclusion. 

What  does  this  mean? 

To  begin  with,  it  means  to  me  that  it 
is  possible  there  is  overf unding  here  that 
is  more  alarming  than  I  turned  up. 
Congress  must  act.  When  we  are  asked 
to  swallow  a  budget  packed  with  fat  of 
up  to  287  percent,  we  have  pushed  past 
our  limit  and  should  react  vigorously. 
We  should  cut  this  budget  to  the  bone 
if,  indeed,  we  do  not  send  it  back  across 
the  river. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  submit  a  compilation  of 
the  waste  I  found  in  my  small  check. 
Nomenclatures  and  materials  which 
could  violate  security  regulations  have 
been  removed.  Even  if  they  had  not,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  when  the  military 
tries  to  hide  its  fiscal  sins  under  the 
mantle  of  security,  we  in  Congress  should 
expose  them  and  present  the  facts  to  the 
people. 

Here  is  what  I  found: 


Results  of  check  by  Congressman  Earl  Wilson,  Republican,  of  Indiana  of  So  electronic  equip- 
ments^ A  summary  of  Tome  overfunded  items  in  the  Defense  Department  budget  for  fiscal  1966 

(Tbese  equipments  are  overrunded  by  tbe^P^-t^f.^^.P^-S-]^™"^'""  ""  "*  "^'"^  ""^  "''^^ 


Nomenclature,  tjTe  of  equip- 
ment, service  branch 

Quantity 

requested, 

fiscal  year 

1065 

Appropria- 
tion 
request, 
fiscal  year 
1965 

Unit  price 
(quantity 

into 
request) 

Actual 
unit  price 
at  present 

Actual 

need. 

fiscal  year 

1965 

Request 
over- 
funded 
by- 

Percent 

1    Rndin   Air  Force           

50 
163 

1,120 

57 

J   77 

50 

88 

248 

10.000 

200 

1 

107 

$4,000,000 

1.000.000 

700.000 

2.300.000 

1,400,000 

2,000.000 

400,000 

300.000 

10,000,000 

1,200,000 

700,000 

600,000 

$80,000 

6.135 

625 

40.350 

18.181 

40,000 

4,545 

1,200 

1,000 

6.000 

700.000 

5.600 

$21,150.00 

1,987.00 

249.50 

16. 400. 00 

8.104.00 

19.336.00 

2,451.00 

715.00 

604.00 

3.930.00 

474.667.00 

3.929.00 

$1,057.  .100 
323.920 
278.000 
934.800 
624.008 
066.800 
215,688 
177.320 
6.040,000 
786.000 
474.667 
418.403 

$2,942,500 
676.080 
422.000 

1.365.200 
775.992 

1,033.200 
184.312 
122.680 

3.960.000 
414.000 
225.  .'m 
181.  S07 

278 

208 

151 

146 

124 

107 

85 

69 

65 

52 

47 

43 

2.  Shelter,  Army 

7    \1«>tasf»f)ne   NaW       

4    Rftdio  Naw    - 

•^    Rft/lio  NftW        . 

6.  Countermeasures,  N»vy... 

7.  Telephone,  Navy .1- 

8.  Multimeter,  Air  Force 

9.  Radio,  Army J- 

tn   Rftdio  Naw      

11.  Countermea'nires,  Navy... 

12.  Radio,  Marines 

24,600,000 

12.207.106 

12.302,894 

100  + 

OVERFUNDING  OF  LESS  THAN  43  PERCENT 


Nomenclature 


1.  Radio,  Army — 

2.  Radio.  Navy --  — 

3.  Airborne  meteorological.  Air  Force 

4.  Radar,  Navy... 

8.  Waterbome  radio.  Navy 

6.  TeletypewTlter.  Navy.. 

7.  Multimeter.  Navy 

8.  Radio.  Navy ■ 

9.  Waterbome  radio.  Navy 

10.  Radio,  Navy ■ 


Overfunded 
by-     . 


$79,386 

166.000 

155.272 

.  38.345 

168.000 

247.905 

33.880 

23.600 

59.250 

11.322 


982,960 


Percent 


19.0 

14. 0 

11.5 

10. 0 

10.0 

9.0 

7.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 


NOTE.-Thls  represents  spot  checking  of  but  35  items:  22  overfunded:  12  properly  funded;  1,  not  possible  to  develop 
Information. 


It  is  my  full  intention  to  ask  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  to  support  cuts  in 
this  budget  I  will  request  Friday  morning 
when  this  bill  is  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  One  amendment  will 
be  to  effect  a  further  5  percent  cut  across 


the  board  for  electronics.  This  is  over 
and  above  any  cuts  already  made,  be- 
cause I  think  I  have  proved  it  can  stand 
It.  This  cut  will  amount  to  about  $105 
million.  Specific  cuts  should  also  be 
made  on  the  12  most  flagrant  examples 


listed  in  the  chart.    This  will  mean  cuts 
of  about  another  $12  million. 

In  that  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  can  be  saved  $117  million.  We 
must  do  this,  both  to  protect  the  tax 
dollar  and  to  teach  the  budget  fakers 
who  hatched  this  fairytale  a  lesson. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  the  Air 
Force  would  ask  287  percent  more  than 
it  needs  to  buy  a  radio,  but  that  is  what 
has  happened. 

Last  year  I  was  appalled  when  I  found 
100  percent  potential  waste  in  an  Army 
request  for  a  radio.  Due  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
we  pared  $10.2  million  from  the  Defense 
money  bill  last  year. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  discovered 
in  the  same  money  bill  this  year  that 
the  Army  has  overfunded  the  same  radio 
again — this  time  by  65  percent.  It  has 
asked  $1,000  each  to  buy  this  radio.  It 
needs  only  $604,  and  its  own  contract 
figures  prove  it. 

I  have  these  contract  figures.  I  got 
them  from  private  industry  and  verified 
them  with  the  Army.  They  are  not  in- 
cluded here  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
divulge  information  which  could  lend  un- 
fair advantage  to  any  industry.  But  I 
have  them  and  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  have  them 
Friday. 

The  Navy  has  overfunded  a  request 
for  an  equipment  called  an  image  meta- 
scope  by  151  percent.  The  same  Navy 
has  overfunded  one  radio  by  141  percent, 
and  another  by  124  percent.  It  has 
packed  107  percent  potential  waste  into 
a  request  for  a  radiir  countermeasures 
set. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  information  I  am  re- 
lating here  today  was  searched  out  after 
my  little  45  minute  look  at  the  electron- 
ics shopping  list.  That  list  is  long.  I 
only  wish  I  had  more  time. 

At  the  same  time  I  picked  out  the  35 
cases  to  check,  I  was  astounded  to  note 
that  many  equipments,  which  I  know 
will  be  bought  next  year,  are  not  even 
Included  in  the  budget. 

Where  are  they?  Or.  is  this  year  like 
the  others.  Are  the  brass  hats  again 
submitting  a  fairytale  to  justfy  back- 
ing trucks  up  to  the  Capitol  to  haul  away 
billions? 

If  the  rest  of  this  Defense  budget  is  as 
full  of  fat  as  the  electronics  list,  the 
entire  matter  should   be  restudied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  bit  later  In  my  re- 
marks, I  shall  make  specific  recom- 
mendations designed  to  correct  some  of 
the  glaring  faults  of  this  budget.  For 
example,  in  future  years,  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish the  following  details: 

How  it  spent  the  money  appropriated 
the  preceding  year. 

Information  as  to  past  prices  paid  for 
each  equipment  it  proposes  to  buy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are  bog- 
ged down  with  an  Increasingly  heavy 
workload.  We  do  not  have  the  time 
to  keep  on  digging  out  these  hard  facts. 
The  Defense  Department  does,  and  we 
should  insist  that  this  be  done. 

Unless  it  is  done,  we  are  physically 
incapable  of  coping  with  the  staggering 
sums  we  are  asked  to  appropriate.    We 
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are  powerless  to  stop  the  waste  unless 
we  make  a  start  ar^d  deal  in  specifics^ 

By  dealing  in  specifics,  such  as  this 
electronics  budget,  the  way  \s  P^P^^^Jf 
Ld  the  route  is  marked  toward  dra- 
matic savings  in  the  Defense  budget.  It 
is  a  route  which  must  be  taken  now  if 
we  are  to  reverse  the  upward  spiral  ol 
Government  spending. 

I  have  noted  in  reading  the  report  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  on  this  year  s 
hearings  that  the  military  is  being  put 
over  the  fire  on  many  problems  I  have 
fought  for  years.  This  is  encouragmg 
to  me  and  to  industry.  It  also  means 
more  defense  for  fewer  dollars. 

The  picture  is  getting  brighter  and 
now  is  the  time  to  get  down  to  the  real 
roots  and  causes  of  the  waste  and  to  cut 
these  wastrels  off  at  the  pockets. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  must  again  ask  tne 
question  about  the  fat  in  this  budget— 
What  does  it  all  mean? 

Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  is 
happening. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
made  a  great  noise  about  how  he  is  hold- 
ing down  military  expenditures.  He 
tried  last  year— with  a  notable  lack  of 
success— to  take  credit  for  cuts  that 
started  right  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
The  word  from  the  Pentagon  almost 
daily  is  that  McNamara  is  reducing  ex- 
penditures. Indeed,  the  budget  we  will 
shortly  deal  with  calls  for  less  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  for  the  Pentagon 
than  last  year. 

Dealing  specifically  with  electronics, 
I  have  found  that  3  years  ago.  before  my 
study  had  reached  its  present  effective- 
ness, no  money  was  taken  from  the 
electronics  requests  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. A  small  across-the-board  cut 
was  made,  but  electronics  specifically 
was  let  alone. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense recognized  the  fat  in  this  budget  by 
cutting  $50  million  from  the  electronics 
request  in  committee.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford], 
stated  that  flgiire  to  me  in  debate  on  th^ 
House  floor  when  he  said,  and  I  quotej 
We  have  reduced  elecuonic  funds  avallabl^ 
In  the  magnitude  of  about  $50  million.  1% 
is  my  opinion  that  the  reductionB  the  com+ 
mittee  has  recommended  for  the  cutbacks  1^ 
electronics  procurement  are  sound,  and  stei^ 
from  the  examples  he  gave  of  single-sourc^ 
procurement. 

That  statement  was  made  during  k 
colloquy  between  Mr.  Ford  and  mysell. 
At  the  same  time  I  revealed  potenUap 
overfunding  of  another  $10.2  million  for 
an  Army  radio.  This  amount  was  cu|t 
from  the  bill  unanimously  on  an  amendj- 
ment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentl- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

This  year.  I  am  reliably  Informed,  a 
other  specific  cut  has  been  made  in  eleo- 
tronlcs,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  hoffe 
there  wUl  be  more  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  floor.  ! 

So  we  have  come  from  a  position  6i 
blanket  approval  of  electronics  requesii 
to  annual  cuts  and  an  increasingly  clos^i 
look  at  what  Is  to  be  bought  In  the  elec- 
tronics fleld. 
Why? 

I  submit  it  is  because  enough  specific 
Information   about   waste,  mismanage 


ment,  and  inefficiency  has  been  dredged 
up  to  make  this  mandatory.  I  also  sub- 
mit that  if  the  entire  Defense  budget 
were  to  be  scrutinized  in  this  manner,  if 
the  Pentagon  were  forced  to  tightly  sup- 
port and  document  each  request,  the  cost 
of  national  defense  would  fall  dramati- 
cally. ,  ^^ 

But  Mr.  McNamara.  you  might  say. 
has  asked  for  less  money  this  year.  So 
we  are  to  assume  that  this  budget  is 
tight,  "pared  to  the  bone"  is  the  phrase 
we  hear  around  here. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  even  used  psy- 
chology on  the  military  assistance  sec- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  budget.  He  says 
he  has  pared  that  one  to  the  bone,  then 
goes  on  to  say  he  pared  it  too  much. 
Thus,  he  makes  the  conclusion  that  Con- 
gress is  riding  him  too  hard  and  by 


inference  makes  his  budget  appear  to  be 
further  sacrosanct. 

Now  we  have  this  giant  Defense  budget 
before  us.  It  bears  the  seal  of  Secretary 
McNamara.  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  of  aU  the  command  echelons 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  gold-plated, 
foil-wrapped  and  tied  with  a  big  red 
ribbon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  pretended 
to  be  an  expert  in  all  fields  of  military 
purchasing.  My  study  is  restricted  to  the 
field  of  electronics,  an  area  which  I  know 
and  understand.  It  is  also  an  area  which 
experience  has  proven  consistently  pro- 
vides a  haven  for  procurement  abiises. 

I  have  docvmiented  these  abuses  time 
and  again,  and  I  herewith  submit  by 
date,  page  number,  and  title,  these  cases 
£«  they  appeared  in  the  Record  : 


Date 


Page 


Title 


19(ii 
Sept.  10 

Jan.  30 

Jun.  6 

Jan.  7 

Jun.  U 

Jim.  12 

Jun.  13 

Jun.  14 

Jun.  20 

Jul.  3 

JuL  13 

Jul.  20 
Jul.  25 
Anit.  16 
Aug.  22 
Oct.      5 

Oct.     8 

1963 
Feb.  27 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  28 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  10 
May  6 
May  9 
May  15 
May  16 
May  20 
May  23 

May  27 

May  28 

May  29 

Jun.  18 
Jun.  19 
Jun.  20 
Jun.  25 
Jun.   26 

Jun.  27 
Jul.  17 
Jul.  23 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  15 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  24 
Nov.  26 


Nov.  27 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  4 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  12 
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Jan.  20 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  5 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  18 
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A41t=6 

9233 

9306 

9440 

9660 

A4445 

10430 

A5125 

12572 

A5378 

13412 

A  5740 

A6276 

A  6345 

A7322 

21282 

A7458 


Importance  of  Military  Procurement. 

Oross  Waste  in  Military  Procurement. 

Discussion  of  procurement  waste. 

Militarj-  Procurement  Investiiratian. 

Poor  Taxpayer— Taken  for  a  $30  Million  Ride. 

Another  Example  of -Military  \Vaste.  .  ^    ,„ 

Pinpointimr  Responsibility  for  Procurement  Waste. 

Time  for  a  Woodshed  Chat. 

Tragedy  of  Errors. 

Government  Procurement  Abases. 

Bribery  Comes  to  Light. 

Hooray!  Hooray'  Hooray! 

Hfiw  Manv  Times  Can  a  Man  be  Skinned?  „       .    ■ 

Patriot Ki?.  In  Procurement  Scandal  Re^-arded  With  Vicious  Reprisal 

Over Sooo  in  Excess  Profits  Should  Be  Recovered  by  Justice  Department. 

Wilson  Versus  Waste— A  Victory. 

A  5,000- Percent  Win  for  the  Taxpayer. 

Competitive  Bidding  Saves  200  Percent. 

2883  Reducing  Government  Expenditures. 

3071  Ride  Herd  on  Award  of  All  Negotiated  Contracts. 

3356  More  Waste  in  Defense  Spending. 

35.S4  Restricting  Competition  on  Bids. 

3790  Government  Procurement. 

4323  Navy  Department  Procurement. 

4659  BilUon-DoUar-A-Week  Club. 

4893  Billion-DolUr-A-Week  Club.  ixr/vruv  19 

5^  Purchase  of  a  Mobile  Airport  Control  Tower  Knovra  as  AN/M RN-12 

»«  lOOperrent  Waste  In  Proposed  Navy  Department  Purchase  of  Drone  Aircraft  Radio. 

7390  Welcome  but  Overdue  Change  In  ProCTirement. 

7685  Pentagon  Billion-Dollar- A-Week  Club  Waste. 

8106  More  Defense  Boond(«gHng. 

8283  Army  Inefficiency.  ri.AAir,^ 

^^  ^irn 'il^TyW.KWBl^u'»^      and  Accounts,  and  Capt.  John  A.  Scott, 
Office  of  Naval  .Material.  „.... 

9040  Defense  Procurement  Competitive  BlddlnK. 

9082  The  -Monmouth  Mess. 
A3456  I  The  Tortoise  Is  Winning.  ^  o     _  n^„t^M, 

10424  Surveillance  Over  Negotiated  Defense  and  Space  Contracts. 

1^89      -More  on  Waste  and  Inefficiency  In  Defense  Procurement. 

10616  The  Navy. 

Imo     !>^?eSmarMrhon*?s'Sdment  to  cut  $10.2  from  appropriation  as  result  of  Congressman 
Wilson's  speech  of  June  25,  1963. 

11190     Sole-Source  Purchase  of  Radios  by  Navy  Department. 

12091      ARC-54,  Where  .\re  You? 

12431      Purchase  of  Attitude  Indicators  for  Military  Aircraft. 

A5197      Waste  in  Military  Procurement.  ,~^,^ 

14280     Competitive  Bidding  Saves  Taxpayers  $300,000. 

^SS?  ^-o^K  ^^^et^iTNa^^onlr^S  Officials  -Vre  Told. 

K  fs^^taS^i^rry^o^TaT/rM"  bSu  Supplied  Falsified  Information  to  Congn«. 

21719  pS^d  Sole-SoiiVce  Purc?iase  of  a  Control  Antenna  for  a  Drone  Airplane. 

21720  InelHciency  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
21741  The  Army  Electronics  Command. 

21963     Navigational  Computer  System. 

^    f^«ff  cK- ""SS^ii  m  procurement  In  Procurement  Division  of  the  MUttary. 
22768     Procurement  Methods  of  the  Defense  Department. 

^     I^-V^ii^Vst^cV^iUnror  supplies  hy^^^^^ 
ai30     Army  Procurernent  of  Vehicular  Radio  System, 
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Contract  to  Sperry  Signed  in  Record  Time. 

Waste  In  Military  Procurement. 

Wastage  of  Taxpayers'  Money.  ,     ^  _     « 

Waging  War  on  WasU  and  Inefficiency  In  Government.  ^..^_._t 

RigSng  of  Bids  In  Navy  Department.  Bureau  of  Weapons  Procurement. 

Extravagance  in  Sole  Source  Buying. 

Need  for  Comrotillve  Bidding  on  Navy  Procurement. 

f^^Zlt.r.'il^^'^ol^r'u^l  "w-rn^io  Positions  of  Authority  in  Government. 


These  cases  prove,  time  and  again,  how 
reliable  have  been  the  Pentagon's  con- 
tentions. .  ^  .„ 
How  tight,  then,  is  this  year's  budget? 
The  charts  I  have  inserted  certainly  point 
to  something  less  than  being  "pared  to 
the  bone." 

After  what  happened  here  on  the  floor 
last  year,  one  would  think  the  Pentagon 
would  have  come  up  with  a  budget  that 
was  so  clean  it  could  be  called  sterile. 
These  people  had  to  know  we  would  be 
watching  them  this  year  and  yet  they 
have  come  up  with  a  budget  that  is  ap- 
parently worse  than  last  year's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  import  of  the 
figures  I  have  quoted  here  today  is  not 
lost.  The  Pentagon  is,  at  the  least,  mis- 
leading the  Congress.  Some  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  It  is  not  telling  us  the  truth. 
A  few  might  say  there  are  downright  lies 
involved  in  these  deceptive  requests  for 
money  that  is  either  to  be  wasted  or 
spent  in  some  manner  other  than  for 
which  it  is  asked. 

Where  does  this  money  go?  Last  year, 
McNamara  said,  when  we  caught  him 
trying  to  make  off  with  an  extra  $10 
million,  that  he  would  have  told  us  this, 
would  have  given  the  money  back. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  McNamara 
should  be  challenged  to  preptire  a  chart 
for  last  year's  electronics  equipment 
budget  that  will  show,  in  separate  col- 
umns, how  much  was  paid  for  each  item 
and  how  much  less  that  was,  in  many 
cases,  than  what  Congress  gave  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  what  was  done 
with  the  rest. 

I  predict  that  it  will  be  found  that  the 
money  was  spent  on  other  electronics 
items — items  which  no  committee  ever 
scrutinized  or  approved.  In  other  words, 
there  is  better  than  a  good  chance  this 
money  will  have  proven  to  be  spent  for 
materials  other  than  that  for  which  it 
was  appropriated,  which  the  Comptroller 
General  might  well  consider  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Since  I  began  ex- 
posing waste  in  electronics  purchasing  3 
years  ago,  the  Defense  Subcommittee  has 
been  remarkably  cooperative.  I  want  to 
again  thank  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
the  subcommittee  members  for  their 
help.  This  subcommittee  has  been  going 
after  electronics  procurement  in  an  in- 
creasingly vigorous  manner. 

So,  it  appears  to  me,  the  Pentagon,  to 
escape  the  prudent  pruning  that  has 
been  going  on,  has  taken  to  hiding  great 
chunks  of  procurement  elsewhere  in  the 
budget.  I  will  name  just  a  few  to  give 
you  an  idea: 

Where  is  the  PRC-38  walkie-talkie 
radio  buried?  It  is  referred  to  slightly 
in  the  hearings  but  it  can  be  stated  here 
and  now  that,  unless  it  changes  plans 
when  it  reads  this,  the  Navy  plans  to 
buy  the  PRC-38  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Sources  inside  the  Navy  have  already 
told  me  this.  Last  year  I  disclosed  the 
Navy  was  trying  to  hand  this  contract 
sole  source  to  a  manufacturer  saying  It 
was  a  commercial  item.  In  reality  it  was 
all  Government  developed  by  two  devel- 
opers and  has  never  been  sold  commer- 
cially. I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
radio  In  the  future.  Right  now,  it  should 
be  said  that  a  year  ago  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installations 


and  Logistics  told  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee this  radio  was  a  commercial  Item. 
inferring  it  was  an  off-the-shelf  buy  that 
had  to  be  from  the  manufacturer.  This 
year,  another  Navy  official  told  the  com- 
mittee, bugs  had  been  discovered  and  the 
Navy  has  not  decided  what  to  buy.  How 
can  a  radio  be  a  commercial  item  1  year 
and  full  of  bugs  the  next.  The  two  facts 
would  not  wash  together.  The  Navy 
plans  this  buy.    Where  is  the  money? 

The  ARC-54  is  an  airborne  radio  which 
the  Army  tried  to  hand  out  sole  source, 
to  the  tune  of  some  $22  million— a  very 
exorbitant  price— when,  in  reality,  a  good 
part  of  the  buy  should  have  been  com- 
petitive. With  the  aid  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  I  forced  part  of  this 
buy — all  future  procurement,  by  the 
way — out  in  the  open,  setting  the  stage 
for  savings  of  millions.  These  radios. 
I  was  told  were  to  be  brought  In  fiscal 
1965.   Where  Is  the  money  in  the  budget? 

The  ARC-51  is  another  radio  that  was 
slated  to  go  in  big  gulps  to  a  favored  pro- 
ducer without  competition— until  pres- 
sure from  me  stopped  one  of  the  buys. 
That  second  purchase  is  to  be  made  and 
it  Involves  millions  of  dollars.  More  of 
these  radios  will  be  needed.  Where  Is 
the  money  in  the  budget?    It  is  not  there 

today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  more  Items 
are  buried?  Are  there  airplanes,  tanks, 
warehouse  replenishments,  even  ships 
that  are  hidden  from  our  view?  All  this 
materiel  should  be  broken  out  where  we 
can  see  it  and  examine  It  and  deal  with 
this  budget  on  an  ethical  basis.  But  that 
Is  not  being  done. 

A  most  serious  question  Is  this — M  one 
lone  Congressman  can  spot  $13  million 
waste  in  Just  22  items,  why  could  not 
McNamara  suid  the  whiz  kids  see  It? 
Why  could  not  he  require  each  service 
to  do  what  I  have  done?  That  is,  name- 
ly, for  every  piece  of  equipment  that  is 
needed,  show,  in  addition  to  quantity 
and  total  price,  the  most  recent  contract 
number,  the  quantity,  the  price,  and  the 
date  and  the  firm. 

In  this  manner,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  the  service  chiefs,  could  cut  out 
this  waste  themselves.  In  this  way  Con- 
gress could  deal  with  a  budget  that  would 
stand  up  smd  could  survive  the  most  de- 
tailed checks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  forced  to  state  here 
today  this  can  be  done.  If  the  Pentagon 
does  not  want  this  done,  if  it  does  not 
trust  Congress  with  the  facts,  then  that 
Is  a  different  story. 

This  situation  obviously  calls  for  the 
solution  I  spoke  of  a  short  time  ago. 

Cut  the  Items  I  have  detailed  here, 
insofar  as  the  cuts  can  be  Justified  by 
past  price  information. 

Send  back  to  the  Pentagon  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  electronics  budget  and 
have  the  services  return  here  with  the 
information  I  have  requested  above,  sup- 
porting each  request  in  detail.  I  predict 
the  new  budget  will  be  much  different 
than  the  present  one. 

It  should  be  required  in  the  future 
that  the  Pentagon  supply  a  list  of  the 
previous  year's  so-called  "shopping  list" 
and  show  what  was  done  with  the  mon- 
ey by  first,  the  amount  and  price  re- 
quested for  each  item;  second,  the 
amount  actually  bought  and  the  price 


paid,  and  third,  when  number  two  is  less 
than  number  one,  where  the  unused  mon- 
ey went. 

After  this  is  done,  the  question  will 
follow  "what  goes  on  in  other  fields?" 
Shortly  you  will  find  the  Congress  re- 
quiring backup  information  on  all  pur- 
chases and  we  will  start  to  get  some- 
where in  the  money  savings  department 
without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  our  de- 
fense posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  contended  here 
in  future  days  that  cuts  already  made 
are  sufficient.  The  figures  I  have  pre- 
sented here  today,  I  hope,  make  such  a 
conclusion  implausible.  To  vote  for  this 
bill  without  insisting  on  more  cuts  would 
be  like  burying  one's  head  in  the  sand. 

I  would  like  to  stress  in  closing  that 
sending  this  electronics  budget  back 
across  the  river  to  require  complete 
backup  information  would  entail  littie 
delay  In  the  ultimate  handling  of  the 
bill.  My  research  took  less  than  a  week. 
The  Pentagon,  with  its  massive  employee 
staff,  could  do  the  work  in  a  few  days 
at  most. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after  this  was 
done,  we  could  all  be  singing  "What  a 
difference  a  day  made." 


JOHNSON'S  OVERLY  OPTIMISTIC 
ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  FEEDS  THE 
BOOM  PSYCHOLOGY 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cxthtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  at  his 
press  conference  on  April  4,  President 
J<^mson  threw  restraint  to  the  winds  and 
painted  a  glowingly  («)timistic  picture  of 
the  economic  outlook.  He  promised  con- 
tinuing advances  in  output,  a  sharp  Im- 
provement in  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion, an  absence  of  Inflationary  pressures, 
and  an  elimination  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  Interjecting  a  frankly 
partisan  note,  he  added  that  the  favor- 
able economic  situation  would  make  It 
"a  good  year  for  the  Democrats  from  the 
political  standpoint." 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the 
health  of  an  economy  Is  overoptimism 
and  overexuberance.  Inevitably  a  boom 
psychology  feeds  on  Itself  and  leads  to 
speculation,  excesses,  and  dislocations. 
These  eventually  require  correction  with 
all  the  pain  of  higher  unemplosnnent  and 
lost  output  which  that  brings.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  serious  reces- 
sion, which  looms  larger  as  the  current 
expansion  lengthens,  consumers  and 
businessmen — their  pocketbooks  fattened 
by  the  recent  tax  cut — must  resist  being 
carried  away  by  a  euphoric  optimism  fed 
by  those  who  have  their  eye  on  the  No- 
vember election. 

It  is  also  vital  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration itself  act  with  restraint  and 
caution  so  as  to  foster  conditions  of  bal- 
anced and  sustainable  growth.  Most  im- 
portanUy  it  should  reduce  the  $5  billion 
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budget  deficit  which  It  has  ProJected- 
also  optimisUcally-f  or  the  coming  fiscal 
year  and  abandon  its  easy  money  bias 
which  worlcs  against  the  timely  and  ef- 
fective use  of  monetary  policy  to  curb 
developing  excesses  and  thus  prevent  or 
moderate  a  possible  recession. 

The  danger  is  not  solely  that  the 
Presidents  optimism  could  encourage 
excesses  that  would  prick  the  bubble 
of  prosperity.  There  is  a  large  arid 
growing  body  of  opinion  which  holds 
that  underlying  economic  conditions  are 
not  as  robustly  healthy  as  the  adminis- 
tration believes  and  that  the  outlook  for 
the  future  may  hold  serious  threats  to 
the  economy. 

A  large  number  of  economists  are  now 
beginning  to  suggest  what  the  minority 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee have  been  contending  for  several 
months— that  an  overheating  of  the 
economy  in  1964  could  lead  to  inflatioiv 
economic  excesses,  and  a  sharp  dropoff 
In  activity  in  1965  or  later. 

For  example,  a  panel  of  economists 
meeting  at  an  annual  conference  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  warned  of  the 
same  dangers.  An  article  from  the  New- 
York  Times  of  April  4.  reporting  on  the 
conference,  noted  that  the  panel  cau- 
tioned that  "if  the  1964  boom  went  too 
fast  there  would  be  a  correction  in 
1965."  One  panel  member  said  that 
while  1964  may  be  a  vintage  year,  it 
"may  leave  us  with  a  hangover." 

These  developments  would  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  overall  economic 
strategy  of  the  Johnson  administration; 
which  is  to  pack  a  'massive"  fiscal  stim-j 
ulus  into  1964.  along  with  continued  easj< 
money,  in  order  to  heat  up  the  economjf 
to  a  high  pitch  before  the  Novembeij 
election.  The  President  has  evei^ 
boasted  that  the  net  fiscal  stimulus  tp 
the  economy  this  year  will  be  three  time$ 
greater  than  In  any  other  peacetime 
year.  ! 

One  tactic  in  the  overall  strategy  wa$ 
to  drop  the  income  tax  withholding  rat^ 
to  14  percent  in  1964  rather  than  to  1$ 
percent  this  year  and  14  percent  in  19651. 
as  originally  planned.    The  cut  in  withj 
holding  was  thus  more  than  the  cut  in 
tax     liability.    Many     taxpayers     wit 
find— to  their  shock  and  dismay — that 
next  spring  they  will  be  required  to  make 
large  tax  payments  or  that  they  will  re- 
ceive considerably  smaller  refunds  than 
customary.    The  economic  effect  of  thie 
action,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  thje 
tax  bill  will  provide  practically  no  added 
stimulus  in  1965.  raises  serious  problems 
about  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  sua- 
tein   its  advance.    This  is  particular!^ 
true  since  by  next  year  the  recovery  from 
the  mild  recession  of  1960-61  will  ha^e 
attained  an  extraordinarly  long  age.    ft! 
view  of  the  expected  high  level  of  capital 
spending,  automobile  sales  and  constni<i- 
tion  this  year,  it  would  be  imprudent  tio 
expect  too  much  help  from  these  sources 
next  year.  I 

The  administration  has  sometimes 
contended  that  most  of  the  stimuliis 
from  the  tax  cut  would  not  be  felt  vm^il 
next  year,  thus  giving  a  boost  to  tlie 
economy  just  as  it  may  begin  to  falter. 
One  of  the  President's  top  economic  a^- 


I  visers  Gardner  Ackley.  a  member  of  the 
I  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  now 
revealed,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion expects  the  major  stimulus  not   n 
I   1965  but  this  year.    Consumers,  he  said 
!   in  a  speech  on  April  7.  are  expected  to 
respond  to  the  tax  cut  "fairly  quickly 
'   but  that  "if  the  timing  should  be  slower 
than    we    have    predicted"    then    there 
would  be  some  stimulus  left  over  to  pro- 
long the  expansion  in  1965. 

In  their  editions  of  April  7,  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  took  issue  with  the  Presidents  un- 
restrained optimism.  The  Times  com- 
mented that  "the  bright  outlook  is  not 
without  clouds."  Noting  that  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  devote  much  attention  to 
the  cloud  of  inflation,  the  Times  charged 
that  "the  President  is  again  taking  a 
most  complacent  attitude  toward  in- 
flation." If  overexuberance  In  the 
economy  occurs  in  the  coming  months 
the  effects  would  be  particularly  dam- 
aging to  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 

The  Washington  Post  has  commented 
that  it  is  "not  so  sanguine  as  the  Pres- 
ident." It  pointed  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  continuing  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, a  continuing  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment and  "uncertainty  about  our 
ability  to  expand  economic  activity  with- 
out Inflation." 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
April  7.  two  articles  appeared  which  sup- 
port the  more  reahstic  views  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 
One  article  quotes  Frederick  L.  Sim- 
mons, vice  president  and  economist  of 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  as  say- 
ing that  business  is  likely  to  be  good 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  year,  but  that 
the  economy  may  drop  into  a  "rather 
severe  recession"  in  1965  or  later,  par- 
ticularly if  profit  margins  fall  and  if 
capital  spending  eases  off. 

In  the  second  article.  Sam  E>awson, 
business  newswrlter  for  the  Associated 
Press,  said  that  the  Improvement  in  the 
balance  of  payments  in  the  flrst  quarter 
of  the  year  "may  be  more  of  a  fluke  than 
a  guarantee  of  the  end  of  a  nagging 
problem."  The  balance  of  payments  is 
expected  to  slip  back  into  the  red.  he 
said,  and  still  be  large  enough  for  the 
year  as  a  whole  to  be  troublesome. 

Roy   L.   Relerson.   senior   vice   presi- 
dent of  Bankers  Trust  Co..  warned  re- 
cently that  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation was  far  from  solved  and  that  the 
first  quarter  improvement  was  largely 
due  to  temporary   factors,  including  a 
slowdown  of  foreign  borrowing  here  and 
a   large,   but   probably   temporary,   rise 
in  agricultural  exports.    Even  the  most 
optimistic  forecasts  place  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  for  the  current  year 
at  about  $2  billion,  which  as  Mr.  Relerson 
says,  "Is  unsustalnably  large."    I  should 
also  note  here  that  the  administration's 
first  report  that   the   1963   balance-of- 
payments  deficit  was  $3  billion  proved 
overly  optimistic  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
final  figures  showed  a  deficit  of  10  per- 
cent higher,  or  $3.3  billion. 

The  likelihood  of  a  new  round  of  se- 
rious inflation  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's expansionary  policies  is 
becoming   increasingly    recognized.     In 


the  past  7  months,  for  example,  the  in- 
dex of  raw  materials  prices  has  risen  8 
percent.  Even  administration  spokes- 
men—while claiming  that  Inflation  can- 
not occur  because  of  excess  labor  and 
plant  capacity— are  warning  against 
"irresponsible"  private  wage  and  price 
decisionmaking  that  could  lead  to  a  new 
Inflationary  spiral. 

The  noted  financial  columnist.  Sylvia 
Porter  recently  wrote  two  columns  on 
the  Inflationary  problem  which  I  Inserted 
In  the  daily  Congressional  Record  of 
April  7.  pages  A1676-A1677.  She  pointed 
out  for  the  first  time  in  this  decade  infla- 
tion is  a  danger  that  cannot  be  shrugged 
off.  She  noted  a  general  advance  in 
wholesale  prices  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, rising  prices  of  basic  materials 
and  commodities,  the  free  spending 
mood  of  the  public  and  the  mounting 
probability  of  a  big  wave  increase  in  the 
automobile  Industry.  Consumer  prices 
are  almost  certain  to  be  affected  by 
these  developments. 

Pointing  out  that  booms  carry  with 
them  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion Miss  Porter  asked  what  could  be 
done  to  curb  Inflation.  After  ruling  out 
an  Increase  In  taxes  and  dismissing  the 
administration's  guidelines  as  an  "Iffy' 
weapon  at  best,  she  said  that  more  ag- 
gressive action  could  be  taken  in  issuing 
warnings  against  the  unwise  use  of  credit 
in  the  stock  and  mortgage  markets  and 
observed  that  a  major  assist  could  also 
come  from  a  celling  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  while  tax  collections 
rise  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance 
Finally  she  pointed  out  that  the  most 
effective  weapon  would  be  a  shift  In  mon- 
ptarv  policy  to  reduce  the  availability 
Ind  to  rafse  the  cost  of  credit  to  bor- 

rowers.  ...  *.!,  *  „ 

The  administration's  argument  that  a 
large  amount  of  excess  capacity  if  avail- 
able as  insurance  against  the  possibly  In- 
flationary effects  of  burgeoning  demand 
suffered  a  heavy  blow  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  commerce  published  an  evalua- 
tion of  current  capacity  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business^ 
I   inserted  this   material   in   the   daily 
Congressional  Record  of  April  10.  pages 
A1796-A1797.     The  Department  s  study 
of  manufacturing  Industries  showed  that 
almost  one-third  of  the  companies  sur- 
veyed, accounting   for  just  under  half 
of  total  capital  assets  in  manufacuring 
indicated  that  their  facilities  at  the  end 
of  1963  were  Inadequate  to  meet  their 
needs  in  1964.    Less  than  10  percent  of 
the  firms  with  7  percent  of  the  assets 
felt  that  existing  capacity  exceeded  their 
needs    This  ofiBclal  data  supplements  in- 
formation from  several  private  sources 
which  indicates  that  excess  capacity  Is 
not  as  large  as  the  measures  of  current 
operating  rates  indicate. 

Aside  from  the  continuing  problems 
which  I  have  already  referred  to.  con- 
cern also  is  being  voiced  over  a  possible 
overbuilding  of  motels,  hotels,  apart- 
ment houses,  and  shopping  centers;  a 
40-percent  increase  in  personal  bank- 
ruptcies between  1960  and  1963;  a  rapid- 
ly rising  level  of  public  and  private  debt; 
a  high  level  of  business  failures;  an  in- 
crease m  mortgage  foreclosures;  and  a 


continuation  of  the  farm  parity  ratio  at 
the  low  level  of  1939. 

Many  observers  question  the  quality 
of  credit  and  feel  that  lenders  are  tak- 
ing  bigger   and   bigger  risks  and   thus 
contributing  to  a  weakening  of  the  Na- 
tion's debt  structure.    Installment  debt 
last  year  shot  up  $5.7  billion— the  larg- 
est yearly  rise  ever.    In  February  of  this 
year,  consumers  Increased  their  install- 
ment debt  by  the  largest  amount  In  4 
years     The  amount  of  installment  debt 
at  the  end  of  1963  was  $53.7  billion,  or 
more    than    double    that    of    10    years 
earlier.    When  you  add  single-payment 
loans,  charge  accounts,  and  service  credit 
with  installment  credit,  then  total  con- 
sumer credit  comes  to  17.3  percent  of 
the  disposable  personal  Income  compared 
to  12.3  percent  a  decade  ago. 

Home  mortgage  loans  have  also  been 
trending  sharply  upward.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  the  total  stood  at  over 
$182  billion — or  over  three  times  the 
level  of  1953.  Significantly  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  these  housing  loans  are 
being  used  to  finance  nonhousing  needs, 
such  as  education  and  travel. 

The  rise  In  consumer  credit  over  the 
past  decade  has  been  greater  than  the 
increase  in  disposable  Income  and  the 
Nation's  population.  Population  be- 
tween 1953-63  rose  18  percent;  dispos- 
able income  rose  59  percent;  but  install- 
ment credit  increased  130  percent.  Re- 
payments on  this  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
disposable  personal  income  have  risen 
from  9.1  percent  in  1953  to  13.3  percent 
in  1963. 

Many  economists  feel  that  the  level  of 
debt  Is  not  troublesome  In  Itself,  but  they 
point  out  that  It  Is  sensitive  to  trouble 
In  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Be- 
cause of  the  broad  debt  expansion  the 
impact  of  a  recession  would  be  more  se- 
vere than  in  previous  downturns. 

The  fact  Is  that  other  storm  signals 
are  In  evidence.  Two  recent  articles 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  go  into 
some  detail  with  regard  to  two  of  these 
problems. 

An  article  of  April  9  discusses  that 
liabilities  of  business  failures  hit  their 
highest  level  last  year  or  double  the  level 
of  as  recent  a  year  as  1959.    Last  year 
saw  151  firms  with  liabilities  of  $1  mil- 
lion or  more  each  fall,  compared  to  134 
In  1962  and  91  In  1961.    Failures  of  firms 
with  $100,000  or  more  In  liabilities  last 
year  jumped  8  percent  above  the  1962 
level  and  were  50  percent  above  the  level 
of  1958.    The  main  reason  given  is  op- 
timism exceeding  business  ability  and 
preparation.    It  Is  just  this  kind  of  dari- 
gerous   over  optimism   that  the  Presi- 
dent's rosy  statements  are  encouraging. 
Another  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  8  outlines  the  efforts  of 
mortgage  lenders  to  prevent  a  boom  In 
apartment  building  from  turning  into  a 
bust.    There  Is  concern  about  avoiding 
a  possible  wave  of  foreclosures  because 
of  the  dlflBculties  some  builders  are  hav- 
ing or  have  had  In  meeting  their  mort- 
gage payments. 

Two  recent  articles  from  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
signs  of  trouble  in  the  real  estate  boom 
are  multiplying.  Unless  the  situation  Is 
watched  closely  and  appropriate  action 


taken,  problems  In  the  real  estate  market 
could  become  the  "Achilles  heel"  of  the 
economy.  Nonfarm  real  estate  foreclo- 
ures  increased  68  percent  between  1960 
and  1962  and  mortgage  loan  delinquen- 
cies have  been  on  the  uptrend  for  3  years. 
The  foreclosure  rate  in  1962  was  4.4  per 
1,000  mortgaged  homes  compared  to  15 

in  1956. 

According  to  an  article  which  appeared 
March  9,  vacancies  are  increasing;  build- 
ers are  having  to  cut  prices  or  offer  other 
concessions  to  sell  houses;  foreclosures 
are  increasing ;  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  other  lenders  are  taking 
losses — and  sometimes  heavy  ones — 
where  loans  are  going  sour  without  Gov- 
ernment guarantees. 

Concern  with  the  situation  is  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  State  banking  ofiBclals  and  by  a  great 
number  of  the  lending  institutions. 

An  article  by  George  Shea  In  the  April 
13  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  also 
discussed  the  "signs  of  possible  trouble" 
existing  in  real  estate  and  pointed  to 
other  weak  spots  of  the  economy.  His 
article  is  especially  useful  because  it 
analyzes  the  dangers  in  believing  that  the 
economy  Is  Invulnerable  to  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  stability  of  wholesale  prices, 
the  modest  level  of  inventories,  and  the 
slight  rise  in  Interest  rates  during  the 
current  expansion. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  same  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  who  are  now  un- 
restrained in  their  optimism  were  com- 
plaining that  our  economic  system  was 
stagnating.  To  cure  the  deep  and  fun- 
damental sickness  which,  they  claimed, 
afflicted  our  economy  required  massive 
injections  of  Federal  funds  and  Govern- 
ment intervention. 

It  was  fashionable  at  one  time  to  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  follow  the 
example  of  Europe.  There  it  was  said, 
"sophisticated"  officials  had  fearlessly 
embraced  the  policy  of  deficit  financing 
as  a  way  to  stimulate  their  economies 
and  step  up  their  economic  growth.  Now 
that  these  same  countries  are  afflicted 
with  galloping  inflation,  little  more  is 
heard  from  our  own  authorities  about 
the  wisdom  of  deficit  financing  as  a  way 
of  economic  life. 

The  administration  has  now  swung 
from  deep  pessimism  to  glowing  opti- 
mism. One  reason  is  that  once  more  our 
economy  has  defied  Its  detractors  by 
moving  vigorously  ahead  powered  by  the 
dynamics  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Last  year  It  turned  in  a  better  perform- 
ance without  the  tax  cut  than  the  ad- 
ministration predicted  would  occur  if  a 
tax  cut  had  been  enacted.  On  top  of 
this  performance,  we  now  have  a  tax 
cut  and  continuing  Increases  in  Federal 
outlays. 

At  the  very  moment  when  caution  is 
most  Indicated,  the  administration  is 
feeding  the  boom  psychology.  Were  it 
not  for  the  coming  election,  economic 
sense  might  still  prevail,  and  we  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  controlling  the 
expansion  and  preventing  it  from  turning 
Into  a  serious  recession. 

The  duty  of  a  minority  party — and  it 
is  the  reason  for  my  remarks— is  to  lend 
some  balance  and  perspective  to  the 
overly  optimistic  and  one-sided  state- 


ments about  the  economy  emanating 
from  the  administration.  The  danger  in 
these  statements  is  that  they  themselves 
become  an  expansive  Influence  on  the 
economy.  They  become  an  additional 
force  leading  to  an  overheating  of  the 
economy. 

Should  the  end  result  be  a  repetition 
of  the  familiar  boom-and-bust  paUem, 
the  administration  will  have  to  answer 
to  the  country— and  particularly  to  the 
unemployed — for  the  reckless  course  it 
is  now  pursuing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and 
editorials  which  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  remarks  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7,  1964) 

Mk.  Johnson's  Cbtstal  Ball 
President  Johnson  has  again  painted  a  roey 
picture  of  the  Nation's  fcwelgn  and  domestic 
economic  prospects.  He  predicted  the  other 
day  that  the  Nation's  balance  of  payments 
would  be  at  or  near  equillbrlvun  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  He  also  noted  that  do- 
mestic business  activity  was  strong,  with  fur- 
ther Improvement  to  be  expected  as  the  im- 
pact of  tax  reductions  makes  Itself  felt. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  probably  etu-n  high  marks 
as  a  short-term  economic  forecaster  of  an 
economic  level  which,  as  he  himself  conceded, 
will  benefit  the  Democrats  in  the  November 
elections.  But  the  bright  outlook  Is  not  with- 
out clouds.  The  Improvement  In  the  balance 
of  payments  Is  due  In  part  to  the  virtual 
cessation  of  foreign  borrowings  In  the  United 
States  since  the  administration  first  pro- 
posed its  interest  equalization  tax  on  Ameri- 
can purchases  of  foreign  securities.  In  ad- 
dition, demand  for  Imjxirts  has  remained  rel- 
atively stable  whUe  exports  have  soared,  prl- 
marUy  because  Inflation  is  much  less  In  evi- 
dence here  than  abroad. 

The  improvement  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments can  be  sustained,  provided  that  the 
economy  can  advance  without  a  recurrence 
of  Inflationary  pressure.  Mr.  Johnson,  how- 
ever, did  not  devote  much  attention  to  the 
cloud  of  inflation.  With  idle  capacity  and 
manpower  still  in  evidence,  he  evidently  now 
believes  that  Inflation  has  more  shadow  than 
substance.  When  he  signed  the  tax  bUl.  the 
President  discounted  Inflation,  urging  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  to  spend  and  in- 
vest in  order  to  accelerate  the  expansion. 
But  subsequently  he  warned  that  an  In- 
flationary wage-price  spiral  could  result  If 
labor  and  business  did  not  exercise  restraint. 
This  view  was  echoed  by  his  chief  economic 
adviser.  Walter  W.  Heller. 

Now  the  President  is  again  taking  a  more 
complacent  attitude  toward  Inflation.  Yet  a 
speeding  up  of  activity  caused  by  overex- 
uberance and  irresponsible  behavior  could, 
as  we  have  reF>eatedly  noted,  result  In  In- 
flationary wage  and  price  rises  even  before 
excess  plant  and  labor  were  absorbed.  It 
also  could  lead  to  a  big  Increase  in  imports 
while  curbing  foreign  demand  for  American 
securities,  thus  reversing  the  trend  In  our 
balance  of  payments.  But  the  administra- 
tion appears  once  more  to  be  oblivious  to 
inflationary  pressure  despite  the  fact  that 
the  quickening  pace  of  business  activity  Is 
sure  to  hasten  their  coming. 

It  takes  no  special  skill  to  predict  rising 
business  activity  over  the  balance  of  the 
year.  The  administration's  tax  reductions 
guarantees  higher  levels  for  the  economy. 
This  Is  all  the  more  reason  for  stressing  re- 
8tralntH-on  the  part  of  labor,  business  and 
the  Government— and  doing  so  consistently. 
Mr.  Johnson's  attention  needs  to  be  focused 
on  sustaining  the  advance,  not  merely  on 
accelerating  It. 
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(From  the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 

Apr.  7.  1964] 

On  Counting  Chickkns 

"I  think,"  said  President  Johnson  at  his 
regular  Saturday  press  conference,  "this  will 
be  a  good  year  for  the  people  from  an  eco-  , 
nomlc  standpoint,  and  I  think  It  will  b«  a 
ttood  year  for  the  Democrats  from  a  political 
standpoint."  The  Inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  and  other  of  the  President's  re- 
marks is  that  prosperity  will  deprive  the 
Republicans  of  a  campaign  Issue  In  the  No- 
vember election.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  graci- 
ously declined  to  be  drawn  Into  a  discussion 
of  past  elections,  may  prove  himself  as  a 
prophet.  But  short-term  economic  fore- 
casts for  whatever  purpose  they  are  made. 
Involve  hazards.  And  while  we  look  for- 
ward to  economic  progress  over  the  next 
8  months,  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  the 
President. 

The  confidence  which  the  President  ex- 
uded was  based  on  Information  relating  to 
the  balance  of  International  payments,  the 
level  of  unemployment,  and  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Information  which  should  be  weighed 
and  analyzed  with  care. 

The  news  that  our  export  surplus  Is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $7  billion  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  and  that  or  Interna- 
tional payments  may  be  balanced  Is  Indeed 
very  good.  But  the  balance-of-payments 
picture  Is  generally  brighter  In  the  first  quar- 
ter  than  In  others.  And  although  our  ex- 
ports are  growing  rapidly.  Imports  will  also 
rise  as  the  tax  cut  expands  Incomes.  Nor 
can  one  predict  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence the  direction  of  capital  movements; 
which  play  a  very  Important  role  In  the. 
United  States  balance  of  payments. 

Perhaps  the  President  Is  right  when  hC] 
characterizes  the  Increase  In  the  value  of| 
outstanding  common  stocks  as  "enco\irag-| 
Ing"  A  rising  market  Is  of  course  Indlca-j 
tlve  of  investor  confidence.  But  experience 
tells  us  that  the  Judgment  of  the  typlcalj 
common  stockholder  Is  fallible. 

On  the  issue  of  unemployment,  the  Presl-i 
dent's  confidence  was  tempered  by  caution, 
He  was  encouraged  by  the  decline  in  the 
State  unemployment  Insiu^nce  rolls,  but 
when  pressed  about  the  overall  unemployi 
ment  rate  of  5.4  percent,  conceded  that  ther« 
Is  much  to  be  done. 

Economic  Issues  may  well  take  a  back  seat; 
In  the  forthcoming  campaign,  and  If  we  ar« 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  Ignore  them, 
few  save  the  esoteric  masochlsts  will  tiirri 
nostalgically  toward  the  debates  over  th4 
growth  "lag"  and  the  recession  which  wer^ 
so  prominent  In  1960.  But  at  a  time  wheq 
a  fifth  of  all  famines  live  In  poverty  an4 
there  Is  uncertainty  about  our  ability  Uf 
expand  economic  activity  without  InfUtlon* 
one  must  view  that  happy  prospect  wit4 
skepticism. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 

Apr.  7,  1964] 

Yeah  1965  ob  Later— Economt  D«o(P  P«am» 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

A  leading  bank's  economist  has  wame4 
here  that  the  economy  may  drop — in  1965  c* 
later — Into  a  "rather  severe  recession." 

Frederick  L.  Simmons,  vice  president  an<l 
economist  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  oC 
New  York,  stressed  caution  in  forecastin|; 
the  economic  outlook  In  a  talk  yesterday  at 
Union  Trust  Co.'s  semiannual  economlp 
meeting. 

He  said  there  Is  "practically  no  doubt"  that 
the  economy  would  remain  healthy  througli 
1964  and  possibly  longer.  But,  he  said,  "a(B 
time  goes  on,  there  will  be  more  concern  ais 
to  whether  the  favorable  outlook  will  conj- 
tlnue."  I 

LEVEL  OF  PROrlTS 

The  level  of  profits  and  the  amount  cf 
business  spending  for  new  factories  and  ma- 
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chines  will  help  the  economy  continue  to  ex- 
pand this  year.  Mr.  Simmons  declared. 

However.  If  profit  margins  fall  and  if  capi- 
tal spending  eases  off,  the  economist  said, 
"there  are  several  things  that  suggest  we 
win  have  a  more  serious  recession  than  the 
relatively  mild  ones  we  have  had  since  the 
war." 

Mr.  Simmons  emphasized  that  he  was  not 
making  a  prediction  of  recession,  nor  was  he 
even  forecasting  a  time  when  one  might 
happen. 

He  did  say,  though,  "I  am  a  little  skepti- 
cal that  we  have  learned  enough  about  re- 
cessions that  we  can  forget  them." 

Mr.  Slnunons  expressed  some  worry  that 
profit  margins  might  be  forced  downward  be- 
fore much  longer  by  fairly  general  Increases 
in  workers*  wages.  He  also  said  the  Ameri- 
can economy  might  be  threatened  if  there 
is  an  economic  decline  In  Exirope  next  year 
or  later. 

If  there  Is  a  recession  In  this  country,  the 
economist  said.  It  probably  would  bo  "a 
rather  severe  one"  because  the  recovery  pro- 
grams that  Government  could  put  Into  ef- 
fect might  not  be  as  effective  as  they  have 
been  In  etu-ller  economic  slumps. 

Mr.  Simmons  noted  especially  that  extra 
Federal  spending  for  housing  was  used  as  an 
economic  cure  in  the  1964,  1968,  and  1960 
recessions. 

RKSn>ENTIAL    BTTILDINO 

"But  now,"  Mr.  Simmons  declared,  "I'm 
a  little  afraid  that  residential  building  has 
been  overdone  and  that,  therefore,  this  ap- 
proach to  recovery  would  not  work  well  the 
next  time  it  is  tried." 

The  bank  executive's  optimism  about  the 
economy  this  year  was  based  on  his  view  of 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the  tax  cut,  of  the 
fact  that  the  economy's  performance  since 
1961  has  been  free  of  "distortions"  and  of 
"the  very  high  prospects  of  capital  expendi- 
tures." 

The  capital  goods  outlook  may  be  affected. 
Mr.  Slnunons  said,  by  the  effects  of  wage  ne- 
gotiation in  some  key  industries  this  year. 
He  explained  that  there  are  some  signs  that 
factory  wages  will  rise  more  than  worker 
output.  Increasing  Industry's  cost  but  the  po- 
litical pressures  wUl  prevent  business  from 
maintaining  its  profit  level  by  raising  prices. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Star.  Apr.  7, 
1964] 

U.S.   Balance   of   Payments   Seen   Sufpino 
Back  Into  Red 

(By  Sam  Dawson) 

New  Yoek. — The  United  States  came  close 
to  l)alanclng  Its  books  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  first  3  months  of  1964  for  the 
first  time  In  7  years. 

But  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  that  U.S.  payments  soon  will  slip  back  Into 
the  red.  They  should  do  better  than  last 
year's  933  blUlon  deficit,  but  still  be  large 
enough  to  be  troublesome. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  first 
quarter's  performance  may  be  more  of  a  fluke 
than  the  guarantee  of  an  end  to  the  nagging 
problem. 

FBESSXTRX    IS    EASED 

Still,  the  early  reports  that  the  first  quar- 
ter saw  the  outflow  of  dollars  offset  by  the 
return  from  abroad  eases  some  of  the  pres- 
sure for  higher  Interest  rates.  It  encourages 
those  seeking  to  increase  UJS.  exports  further 
and  It  casts  a  different  Ught  on  the  efforts 
of  U.S.  representatives  trying  for  tariff  con- 
cessions from  other  nations. 

The  apparent  balance  also  lifts  quite  a 
weight  from  the  shoulders  of  U.S.  monetary 
authorities  who  have  been  battling  to  re- 
assure the  rest  of  the  world  about  the 
strength  of  the  Yankee  dollar,  and  to  dis- 
courage others  from  turning  In  surplus  dol- 
lars for  our  gold. 

A  balance-of-paymenta  deficit  occurs  when 
UJS.  spending,   lending,  and   aid   gives  for- 


eigners more  dollars  than  they  return  here 
for  our  exports,  or  as  yields  on  our  Invest- 
ments. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1963  this  deficit 
was  $810  million  before  seasonal  adjustment. 

SEASON    PLATS    ROLE 

But  the  season  plays  a  role  in  today's 
brighter  picture.  The  deficit  In  the  first 
quarter  usually  is  smaller  than  in  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  U.S.  exports  often  rise 
In  the  early  months  and  so  does  the  flow  of 
income  from  U.S.  investments  abroad. 

Prom  early  reports  (the  final  figures  are 
due  about  the  middle  of  May)  this  year  has 
seen  greater -than -usual  gains  In  exports. 
The  returning  flow  of  Income  on  Invest- 
ments abroad  has  been  augmented  by  a  flow 
of  foreign-held  dollars  into  this  market  for 
investment  here.  Bankers  say  much  of  this 
Influx  arises  from  fear  of  rising  Inflation  In 
Europe — Investors  are  seeking  safer  havens 
for  their  money. 

The  United  States  aJso  has  gained  by  the 
one-shot  Influx  of  donars  that  Russia  bought 
In  Europe  with  its  gold  to  pay  for  American 
grain  shipments. 

Also  imports  by  U.8.  firms  eased  in  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year. 

CONDITIONS  IN  DOUBT 

Bankers  doubt  If  any  of  these  special  con- 
ditions will  last  much  longer.  They  feel  that 
Imports  are  bound  to  rise,  particularly  if  the 
Federal  tax  cut  stimulates  U.S.  Industrial  ac- 
tivity and  consumer  spending  as  expected. 
The  rate  of  gain  In  exports  may  not  last. 
There  is  the  still  to  be  answered  question  of 
whether  a  tax-cut  stimulated  economy  here 
may  lead  to  Infiatlon  later  on.  This  would 
tend  to  encourage  an  outflow  of  Investment 
money  rather  than  the  present  Inflow. 

But  temporarily,  at  least,  the  need  to  keep 
Interest  rates  high  here  to  dlscoxirage  any 
such  outflow  of  Investment  dollars  as  sent 
the  payments  deficit  soaring  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1963  is  much  less  urgent.  Sta- 
bility of  easing  of  Interest  rates  could  en- 
courage the  greater  economic  growth  that 
Government  and  business  are  counting  on  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  tax  cut. 

The  word  that  exports  are  higher  is  good 
news  to  U.S.  firms  that  have  fought  increas- 
ing competition  from  foreign  goods  in  world 
markets.  Inflation  in  Europe — rising  prices 
and  production  costs — has  helped  the  Amer- 
ican exporters — and  apparently,  also.  Is  help- 
ing ease  the  task  of  the  U.8.  monetary  au- 
thorities In  stab^lzlng  the  doUar  and  guard- 
ing the  gold  reserves. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  9.  19641 
Booming  FAiLmuB :  Losses  of  Companies  Go- 
ing BxTST  Hit  High  as  the  Economy  Soars — 

QVEREXPANSION  WRECKS  SHOE  PiRM;   HOTTER 

COMPETITION  Drives  Many  to  the  Wall — 

TEMPTATIONS  OF  EASY   CREDIT 

It's  pretty  easy  to  go  broke  In  this  biggest 
of  booms.  And  there's  evidence  that  It  grows 
easier. 

Liabilities  of  failing  businesses  hit  a  lofty 
$1.3  bUllon  last  year.  That  was  the  highest 
ever.  It  was  double  the  figure  of  as  recent  a 
year  as  1959.  It  wm  six  times  that  of  1947, 
when  the  long  postwar  prosperity  began. 

Despite  year-to-year  ups  and  downs,  the 
commercial  fatality  rate  (failures  per  10.000 
firms)  has  traced  a  long  chmb  since  the  big 
shooting  ended.  As  chronicled  by  Dim  & 
Bradstreet,  here's  the  record  of  random  years 

through  1961: 

Failures 

Year-  Failures  per  10.000 

1947         3,400  14.0 

1950 9,000  34.3 

1956 11.000  41.6 

1957- - 14,000  51.7 

1961 17,000  64.4 

The  1961  figure  was  the  high  for  the  cvir- 
rent  era.  Under  the  lmi>act  of  the  latest 
cyclical  zoom  In  economic  activity,  the  figure 
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on  total  failures  slipped  back  to  14.300  lart 
year,  for  a  rate  of  56  per  10,000.  But  the  1963 
total  figure  concealed  a  continued  rise  In 
mortality  among  larger  enterprises. 

MILUON-DOLLAB    FAILURES 

Last  year  saw  151  firms  fall  with  Uabilities 
of  $1  million  or  more  each.  That  was  a  steep 
lump  from  the  134  of  1962.  It  was  more  than 
a  third  larger  than  the  91  deaths  among  such 
firms  in  1961.  Failures  with  $100,000  or  more 
in  liabilities  last  year  Jumped  8  percent  above 
the  1962  level— and  were  a  fat  60  percent 
above   the  level   of   Just   5   years  earlier  in 

1968.  ,     .  „ 

Of  course,  the  current  failure  rate  is  weU 
below  that  of  the  1930'b:  the  average  for  that 
decade  was  85.7  per  10.000  firms.  But  that 
was  an  era  of  depression.  The  present  is  one 
of  soaring  prosperity.  And  it's  against  this 
background  that  the  nagging  failure  pattern 
makes  many  economists  wonder  what  the  pic- 
ture would  be  If  the  seas  should  get  rougher. 
Why  do  businesses  faU  In  these  prosperous 
times?  Reasons  are  many.  But  most  seem 
to  boll  down  to  optimism  exceeding  business 
ability  and  preparation. 

In  the  current  boom  atmosphere,  -people 
don't  get  Jvist  a  little  optimism  about  busl- 
ness  success— they  get  big  optimism."  says 
J  D  Francis,  president  of  Dallas'  Mercantile 
National  Bank.  So  many  businesses  "are 
started  with  Inadequate  equity  and  cant  even 
sustain  a  short  period  of  depressed  sales.' 
comments  Charles  Haywood,  research  director 
at  San  Francisco's  big  Bank  of  America. 
Others  says  wmiam  Daniel,  president  of  Casa 
Linda  State  Bank  In  Dallas,  are  started  by 
"salesmen  who  can't  sen.  dealers  who  cant 
deal,  and  businessmen  who  have  no  business 
being  in  business." 

TIOHTENINO   COMPETITION 

But  the  times  currently  are  far  too  com- 
petitive for  such  ventures,  observes  A.  Bruce 
Bowden.  senior  vice  president  of  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Pittsburgh.  "A  lot 
of  sleepily  managed  companies  got  by"  right 
after  the  war  when  "people  were  hungry  for 
goods  and  would  take  about  anything  that 
was  offered."  he  says.  "But  now  there  Is 
ample  capacity  in  most  industries,  and  people 
have  satisfied  most  of  their  affordable  wants. 
So  the  fellow  who  gets  the  sales  today  is  the 
one  who  gets  out  and  really  competes.  And 
with  costs  rising  and  prices  becoming  more 
Important  to  customers.  It  takes  an  alert 
management  to  turn  sales  Into  profits." 

Though  the  factOTs  of  overoptimism  and 
tightening  competition  are  the  underlying 
caiises  of  many  business  faUures.  the  specific 
ways  In  which  they  combine  to  drive  a  com- 
pany to  the  wall  can  be  both  diverse  and 
complex,  as  some  case  histories  show. 

For  a  New  England  shoe  manufactxirer. 
ovwexpanslon  was  the  fatal  step.  When  sales 
hit  $5  5  mUllon  a  year,  the  company  opened  a 
second  plant.  "To  do  this  we  borrowed  trom 
banlts  and  took  a  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan,"  says  a  former  executive.  But 
orders  suddenly  dn^ped  a  third,  he  says,  and 
"we  lost  money  fast.  We  had  acquired  ex- 
cess capacity  because  growth  looked  like  it 
was  going  to  continue  forever.  The  overhead 
was  too  great  once  volume  fell.  About  9 
months  after  sales  started  to  slide,  we  were 
bankrupt." 

TOO  CHOOSY 

The  company  also  was  "a  little  too  choosy 
with  our  customers,"  says  this  executive. 
"It  looked  like  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the 
time  because  demand  was  so  good  we 
thought  we  could  choose  oiu'  outlets,  but 
the  time  soon  came  when  we  wished  we 
liadn't  turned  down  so  many.  In  today's 
competitive  shoe  industry  there  Is  much 
shifting  of  suppliers.  Years  ago  if  you  had 
customers  you  could  count  on  them  year 
after  year,  but  we  found  that  isn't  true  any 

more."  , 

CompuDyne  Corp..  a  Hatboro,  Pa.,  elec- 
tronics and  aerospace  Arm  currently  making 


Its  way  out  of  a  receivership  under  chapter 
11  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  Ulustrates 
another    pitfall    of    overoptimism.      Officials 
connected  with  its  receivership  indicate  Its 
trouble  was  that  It  let  Its  costs  get  out  of 
hand  In  a  hot  pursuit  of  lucrative  contracts. 
Ironically,    the     pursuit    was    successful. 
Bertram  Wolfe.  Federal   bankruptcy  referee 
in   Philadelphia,   says  the   company  landed 
Government  contracts  in  1961  and  1962  that 
"should  have  netted  a  profit  of  a  couple  of 
mnilon  dollars  over  a  period  of  time."    But. 
he  says,  company  officers  "found  they  didn't 
have  enough  cash  to  complete  the  contracts. 
So   they   went   to   Chase   Manhattan   Bank. 
Before  long  they  owed  It  $1.5  mlUlon  and  the 
bank   had   liens   on   their  receivables,   their 
profits  and  their  equipment.    Then  you  had 
a  company  with  over  $1  mUllon  estimated 
assets  and  they  couldn't  even  call  Washing- 
ton for  consultation  on  their  contracts  be- 
cause the  telephone  was  cut  off.    They  could 
not  pay  the  bill." 

Edward  J.  Eggart.  a  consultant  named  gen- 
eral manager  by  CompuDyne's  receivers,  says 
the  company's  payroll  costs  ballooned  when 
it  boosted  employment  after  winning  the 
contracts,  and  Its  cash  ran  out  when  sub- 
contractor demands  came  in  faster  than 
Government  pajrments  to  CompuDyne.  "I 
lopped  off  $170,000  in  executive  salaries  the 
first  week  I  came  in  and  cut  the  company 
dovra  from  19  cars  to  6."  he  says.  With  this 
cost  cutting,  Mr.  Eggart  relates.  CompuDyne 
since  May  has  paid  back  $900,000  to  Chase 
and  $465,000  that  had  been  advanced  by  the 
Air  Force.  He  expects  a  "modest  profit"  in 
the  fiscal  year  that  ends  next  January  31. 


CONTRACT-BIDDINC   RISKS 

Such  experiences  are  fairly  common 
among  the  many  firms  bidding  feverishly  for 
Government  or  other  contracts.  Army  pro- 
curement officials  fear  the  fat  contracts  they 
offer  tempt  many  electronics  firms  to  take 
foolish  risks. 

Some  concerns  are  organized  to  bid  for 
Government  contracte  with  assets  of  little 
more  than  "a  pair  of  pliers  and  a  work- 
bench," says  one  Army  contracting  officer. 
Looking  for  big  profits  fast  they  bid  hur- 
riedly and  low.  assuming  they'U  hit  no  snags 
In  doing  the  work.  Then,  he  says,  they  get 
caught  by  the  "Uquldated  damages  clause." 
which  deducts  a  c\imulatlve  penalty  from 
the  contract  price  If  deUvery  Is  late.  "Once 
they  start  getting  behind  with  liquidated 
damages,  they  lose  their  shirts." 

ThU  officer's  comments  Illustrate  another 
factor  behind  many  business  failures:  A  rush 
by  would-be  executives  to  start  companies 
with  Uttle  preparation,  apparently  In  the  be- 
Uef  that  anybody  can  make  money  in  today's 
boom. 

Bostonlans  note  this  tendency  particu- 
larly among  research-engineering  type  minds 
that  start  scientific  companies  with  little 
conception  of  the  financial  or  marketing 
problems  they're  Ukely  to  encounter.  A 
Boston  economist  relays  this  explanation— 
by  an  engineer  who  headed  a  small  concern 
that  developed  a  new  electronic  device — of 
why  his  company  failed :  "We  engineered  the 
devil  out  of  (the  device)  but  found  nobody 
wanted  to  buy  it." 

RECKLESS  BORROWING 

In  many  cases,  bankers  say.  such  Inade- 
quate preparation  U  accompanied  by  inade- 
quate financing.  "I'd  hate  to  teU  you  how 
many  times  a  man  comes  to  me  with  a  story 
Uke  this,"  says  Robert  L.  Tripp,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  National  Bank. 
"He  wanU  $25,000  to  buy  a  Uttle  business. 
I  ask  him  how  much  the  business  costs.  He 
says  $20,000.  Why  does  he  want  to  borrow 
more?     To  consolidate  his  other  debts." 

What's  more.  Mr.  Tripp  complains,  many 
lenders  viriU  make  such  a  loan.  "Credit  Is  so 
ridiculously  easy  nowadays,"  he  says,  that 
people  are  encouraged  to  start  things  they 
cannot  finish." 


"Want  to  be  a  contractor?"  Mr.  Tripp 
asks.  "All  you  have  to  do  Is  say  you  are  a 
contractor — people  will  lend  you  equipment, 
materials,  anything  you  need.  Want  to  be  a 
retailer?  The  competition  between  big 
wholesalers  is  so  hot  that  they  take  a  chance 
on  a  man  whether  he  Is  competent  or  not. 
They  load  him  with  goods  (sold  to  him  on 
credit)  and  soon  he's  in  trouble." 

The  experience  of  a  Southwestern  sales- 
man who  decided  to  open  a  restaurant  Indi- 
cates such  complalnU  are  far  from  imfound- 
ed.  The  salesman's  banker  advised  against 
It,  telling  him:  "You  have  no  funds,  no  real 
es'ute.  nothing  but  your  Job,  and  you'd  have 
to  give  that  up  to  run  a  restavirant."  But 
the  salesman  nevertheless  borrowed  money 
from  friends,  leased  an  empty  store,  and  got 
a  contractor  to  remodel  It  for  him.  at  a  coet 
the  contractor  thought  he  could  kee^j  to 
$5,000  (the  bill  eventually  came  to  $12,000). 
A  restaurant  supply  house  was  so  eager  fOT  . 
sales  that  It  shipped  furnishings  for  a  small 
downpayment  and  a  note.  Credit  also  was 
extended  by  food  suppliers  and  an  advertis- 
ing agency. 

-     DEATH  OF  A  RESTAURANT 

So  the  salesman  got  his  restaurant  start- 
ed— but.  says  his  banker,  "by  the  time  It 
opened  it  was  so  enmeshed  in  debt  it 
couldn't  possibly  succeed.  It  lasted  6 
months,  and  the  man  has  left  town." 

Bankers  and  other  au.aorltles  cite  many 
other  ways  the  boomtime  atmosphere  is 
leading  the  inexperienced  businessman 
astray.  High  sales,  they  say,  are  dulling  the 
sensitivity  of  many  firms  to  the  dangers  of 
remaining  too  speclallaed.  This  has  been 
lethal  to  a  numlaer  of  companies  that  con- 
centrated on  making  a  single  product  for 
military  equipment,  only  to  have  a  change 
in  Government  specifications  destroy  their 
business. 

Conversely,  some  firms  have  come  to  grief 
by  attempting  to  follow  bvisiness  fashion 
and  diversifying  for  diversification's  sake. 
"Too  often  the  head  of  a  moderately  success- 
ful company,  who  doesn't  really  know 
enough  about  his  own  business,  gets  into 
something  else  that  he  knows  even  less 
about,"  says  the  legal  officer  of  a  New  York 
bank. 

Harder  to  explain  Is  the  rise  in  fallurss 
among  older,  formerly  successfxil  firms.  In 
some  cases,  however.  It  reflects  failure  to 
adapt  to  changes  brought  about  by  today's 
tightening  competition. 

TROUBLES   OF   AGE 

A  New  England  structural  steel  fabrlcaUng 
company  went  bankrupt  last  year  because 
the  owner  "tried  to  rvm  the  btuslneas  as  he 
had  years  ago,"  says  Harvey  Krentnnan, 
Newton.  Mass.,  business  consultant.  "He 
didn't  know  what  his  costs  were;  he  kept 
winning  bids,  but  he  lost  money  on  them." 
Another  oonsiiltant  believes  such  problems. 
caused  largely  by  anUquated  accounUng.  are 
responsible  for  a  majority  of  the  failures 
of  established  flrms.  "Things  move  too  fast 
today  for  the  old  accounting  systems  that 
provide  management  with  monthly  reports 
in  the  middle  of  the  following  month,"  he 
says. 

As  competition  tightens  further,  niany 
bankers  and  executives  look  for  failures  to 
rise  still  more  In  several  industries.  "The 
small  specialty  shops  are  losing  out— the  ones 
between  the  quality  stores  and  the  discount 
operations."  says  C.  W.  Aurand,  president 
of  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  National  Bank.  "The 
pubUc  is  looking  either  for  quality  or  a  low 
price,  and  those  stores  haven't  had  a  place 
since  World  War  U"  Dallas  bankers  are 
wary  about  loans  for  restaurants,  appliance 
stores,  and  privately  owned  discount  houses, 
largely  bwsause  of  rising  competition.  And 
Pittsburgh  bankers  worry  that  st«el  fabri- 
cators wUl  be  hurt  by  growing  Import  com- 
petition. 
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(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  8.  19641 
Apaktmint  worry:  Lekders  Trt  To  Keep 
Building  Boom  From  Getting  Oitt  or 
Hand— SOME  Principal  Repayments  De- 
ferred TILL  Units  Fill  Up;  More  Projects 
IN  DEFAULT— Will  Demand  Keep  Soaring? 

(By  Laurence  G.  O'Donnell) 
New  York.— Mortgage  lenders  are  trying 
to    prevent    a    record-shattering    boom     in 
apartment    building    from    turning    into    a 

bust.  .        w 

For  the  past  few  years  the  lenders  have 
been  fueling  the  boom  by  making  big  loans 
easily  available  to  apartment  builders.  Now. 
however  there  are  Indications  some  of  these 
builders  are  having  trouble  meeting  their 
mortgage  payments,  or  may  have  trouble 
soon  -The  orange  flag  is  waving,  and  in 
some  cases  the  red  flag."  says  the  vice  presi- 
dent for  mortgage  loans  of  one  New  YorK- 
based  Insurance  company. 

Many  lenders  are  modifying  their  loan 
agreements  to  allow  builders  to  deter  re- 
payments  of  principal  until  their  newly  built 
apartments  fill  up.  Some  also  are  beginning 
to  tighten  their  standards  for  making  new 
mortgage  commitments,  to  keep  high-risk 
loans  off  their  books.  Their  actions  are  be- 
ine  taken  with  the  approval— Indeed,  some- 
times at  the  prodding-^f  the  Federal  Hous- 
ina  Administration,  which  has  Insured  over 
M  billion  of  the  $35  billion  now  outstanding 
in  first  mortgage  loans  on  U.S.  apartments 
and  is  trying  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a 
wave  of  foreclosures. 

SIZZLING   CONSTRUCTION   PAC« 

A   look    at   construction    statistics  might 
make  such  a  possibly  seem  rather  remote. 
In    1963    work   started   on   a   record    575.0001 
rental     and     cooperative     apartment    unit^ 
more  than  double   the  number  begun  flve^ 
years  earlier.     In  1964  many  experts  expec 
starts  to  rise  as  much  as  10  percent.     Mor 
than  1  of  every  3  housing  starts  Is  now  a: 
apartment  project,  against  1  in  10  a  decad 

aRO.  1.    I 

But  a  number  of  mortgage  men  are  be^ 
coming  "convinced  that  a  large  part  of  t 
current    apartment    surge    is    a    response 
favorable     financing     rather     than     to    de 
mand"   for  new   apartments,  in  the   ^or^ 
of  Sidney  Kaye.  executive  vice  president  o 
Detroit's     Advance    Mortgage    Corp.       An( 
there's  evidence  to  back  them  up.  , 

Advance  Mortgage  Itself  recenUy  surveye^ 
10  mldwestern  cities  and  concluded  that  th^ 
number  of  apartment  units  scheduled  fo* 
completion  in  the  next  18  months  "appeari 
much  greater  than  the  market  can  absorbj 
Yet  it  said,  building  is  still  accelerating  ii^ 
most  of  these  cities.  It  quoted  one  Clevej 
land  builder  as  asking:  "With  such  good 
financing  around,  how  can  I  afford  not  ta 
build?" 

TROUBLE   BEGINS  J 

In  several  cltiee.  mortgage  brokers  assert, 
liberal  financing  has  enabled  inexperlencedl 
investors  to  get  into  the  complicated  busl^ 
ness  of  apartment  building  with  cash  outt- 
lays  of  less  than  10  percent  of  a  project  $ 
estimated  total  cost.  This,  they  say.  ha* 
resulted  in  overbuUdlng  that  has  causef 
some  new  apartment  buildings  to  open  wUh 
a  vacancy  rate  far  higher  than  the  7.5  pen- 
cent  national  average.  Their  owners,  sa^ 
mortgage  men,  often  have  found  they  under*- 
estlmated  either  the  costs  of  getting  th^ 
buUdlngs  up.  or  the  cash  reserves  that  woulC 
be  required  to  carry  them  through  the  some.- 
times  long  period  while  the  apartments  wefle 
being  rented,  or  both. 

So  some  new  apartment  houses  have  h 
trouble  paying  their  bills.  "Several  (bull 
Ingl  contractors  have  had  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy during  the  last  year  because  of  slow 
payments  from  apartment  house  sponsorsJ" 
says  H.  Earl  PulUlove.  chairman  of  New 
York's  Building  Trades  Employers  Associa- 
tion.    And  C.  Franklin  Daniels,  director  df 
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multlfamlly  housing  for  the  FHA.  says 
owners  of  88  apartment  projects  were  in  de- 
fault on  their  FHA-lnsured  mortgages,  too. 
at  the  end  of  1963.  That  was  up  from  63 
FHA  apartment-house  mortgages  in  default 
a  year  earlier  and  more  than  twice  the  42 
mortgages  In  default  5  years  before. 

Some  apartments  have  been  foreclosed. 
New  York  banks  and  insurance  companies 
have  started  foreclosure  actions  on  at  least 
a  half-dozen  FHA-lnsured  projects.  In 
Miami  the  FHA  Itself  has  had  to  seize  one  of 
the  seven  new  cooperative  apartment  build- 
ings It  has  backed  since  1960.  and  lenders 
have  foreclosed  another. 

But  most  lenders  are  wo- king  hard  to  pre- 
vent such  troubles  from  spreading.  Instead 
of  foreclosing,  they're  revising  their  loan 
agreements  to  ease  the  financial  strain  on 
apartment-house  owners  while  their  new 
buildings  are  renting  up. 

DEFERRING    PRINCIPAL,    INTEREST 

Major  Realty  Corp.,  for  instance,  finished 
Its  33-story  Hopklnson  House  in  Philadel- 
phia In  1962,  but  has  not  yet  rented  enough 
apartments  to  get  to  the  85  percent  break- 
even point.  So  last  summer  it  got  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  to  defer 
amortization — or  principal — pajrments  on 
the  $10.1  million  first  mortgage  loan  John 
Hancock  had  provided.  Now  Major  and  Han- 
cock Eire  dickering  over  details  of  a  formula 
under  which  Major  could  defer  at  least  a 
portion  of  Its  Interest  payments,  too,  until 
the  building  can  cover  all   its  costs. 

Such  arrangements  are  far  from  unique. 
The  FHA  says  88  "modification  agreements" 
were  In  effect  at  the  end  of  last  year  on  loans 
It  Insures,  up  from  80  at  the  end  of  1962. 
The  current  88  cover  projects  with  15.098 
apartment  units.  Mr.  Daniels  says  most  of 
these  agreements  Involve  new  projects  and 
allow  deferment  of  timortlzation  pajmients 
for  a  year  "and  in  some  cases  longer"  while 
the  apartment  owners  are  looking  for 
tenants. 

Also,  while  many  lenders  are  still  scram- 
bling to  make  new  apartment  loans,  some 
now  are  getting  more  cautious.  The  New 
York  State  Employees  Retirement  Fund, 
which  began  lending  heavily  on  apartment 
mortgages  only  2  years  ago.  now  doubts  it 
will  make  any  more  such  loans.  "I  feel  the 
quality  of  mortgage  opportunities  has  de- 
teriorated." says  Arthur  Levitt,  the  fund's 
trustee,  who  is  also  New  York  State  comp- 
troller. 

Other  lenders  are  committing  themselves 
to  make  permanent  mortgage  loans  on  new 
apartment  houses  only  when  those  houses 
have  achieved  "break-even  occupancy."  The 
permanent  mortgage  loan  replaces  the  tem- 
jKJrary — and  higher  cost — loans  builders  get 
from  banks  to  finance  the  actual  construc- 
tion. To  get  these  temporary  loans,  the 
builder  usually  has  to  have  a  commitment 
for  a  permanent  loan. 

A  few  years  ago  a  builder  could  get  such 
a  commitment  "with  no  rental  achievement 
clause,  because  projects  had  no  trouble  rent- 
ing," says  one  mortgage  broker.  "Now 
there's  a  definite  trend  toward  tightening  up 
the  screws  on  minimum  rentals"  that  have 
to  be  achieved  before  a  permanent  mortgage 
loan  will  be  made,  he  says. 

The  FHA  has  been  tightening  up.  too.  In 
many  areas  where  apartment  construction 
is  spurting.  Its  regional  offices  are  cutting 
back  on  new  loan-insxirance  commitments. 
These  commitments  are  the  key  to  the 
financing  of  many  projects,  because  with- 
out guarantees  of  FHA  insurance  many 
lenders  won't  lend.  "We  are  discouraging 
more  new  projects  than  we're  encouraging," 
says  an  FHA  official  in  Dallas. 

ESCROW     requirements     NOW 

Nationally  the  FHA  is  moving  to  meet 
criticism  that  Its  loan  Insurance  has  helped 
builders  put  up  apartments  with  big  loans 


and  little  cash.  It  now  requires  apartment 
builders  to  put  In  escrow  a  deposit  large 
enough  to  cover  anticipated  operating  defi- 
cits during  the  first  2  or  3  years  after  the 
apartments  are  finished.  The  New  York 
FHA  office  says  it  has  required  such  deposits 
on  all  30  apartment  projects  on  which  It 
has  agreed  to  Insure  mortgages  but  on  which 
construction  hasn't  yet  started.  It  also  has 
reulred  them  on  "some"  of  the  150  projects 
now  in  construction,  says  Regional  Director 
Ralph  Morhard. 

Lenders  are  a  long  way  from  being  gen- 
erally tough,  however.  Indeed,  it's  their 
"frenzied  competition"  to  make  mortgage 
loans  that  has  caused  much  of  the  trouble 
in  the  field,  according  to  Mr.  Levitt,  of  the 
New  York  State  Employees  Retirement 
Fund. 

One  reason  Is  a  widespread  conviction  that 
all  new  apartments  will  rent  eventually. 
Lenders  stress  that  population  statistics 
Indicate  the  number  of  young  and  elderly 
couples,  traditionally  apartment  dwellers, 
will  rise  sharply  In  coming  years.  So  "our 
surveys  show  we'll  have  to  have  a  lot  more 
apartments,"  says  an  official  of  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  Investing  heavily  in  apart- 
ment loans. 

A  good  many  others  have  had  the  same 
Idea.  Mortgage  brokers  say  some  savings 
institutions  and  insurance  companies  that 
had  shunned  apartment  loans  for  years  re- 
cently have  taken  them  on  again,  and  others 
that  had  never  withdrawn  from  the  market 
have  stepped  up  their  search  for  such  loans. 
They're  having  to  compete  with  other  insti- 
tutions, such  as  union  and  other  pension 
funds,  which  are  now  pursuing  apartment 
mortgages,  too. 

BTTTERS'    market    POR    BUILDERS 

Up  to  now,  this  scramble  has  created  a 
buyers'  market  for  builders  shopping  for 
loans.  "In  certain  instances  lenders  are 
making  high  loans  because  they  want  to  put 
money  into  mortgages,  and  they  figure  even 
if  the  apartments  don't  rent  up  immediately 
they  will  over  a  period  of  time,"  says  a  mort- 
gage broker  active  in  Ohio  and  other  Mid- 
western States.  "These  lenders  are  willing 
to  make  arrangements  to  help  the  (apart- 
ment)  owners  weather  the  storm." 

In  New  York,  says  Mr.  Levitt,  of  the  New 
York  State  Employees  Retirement  Fund, 
many  builders  have  been  demanding,  and 
often  getting,  larger  loans  in  relation  to  a 
building's  appraised  value  than  "Is  safe." 
Builders,  he  says,  also  have  pressed  for 
amortization  deferment  provisions  on  their 
mortgage  loans  even  before  construction 
starts.  Other  builders,  he  says,  have  broken 
"long-standing  commitments"  for  loans 
from  his  fund  to  take  more  favorable  com- 
mitments from  other  lenders,  and  one  build- 
er even  threatened  to  "voluntarily  default" 
on  a  loan  from  the  fund  to  take  advantage  of 
better  terms  on  a  new  loan  from  another 
source  without  paying  a  prepajrment  pen- 
alty. 

Most  experts  feel  any  overbuilding  these 
conditions  may  have  encouraged  Is  a  tempo- 
rary thing.  "Our  analysis  is  weTe  suffer- 
ing from  temporary  indigestion,  but  It  Is 
cause  for  no  serious  alarm,"  says  Mr. 
Daniels  of  the  FHA. 

But  meanwhile,  says  one  New  York  savings 
bank  official,  "good  (apartment  mortgage) 
loans  are  relatively  few.  There  are  a  lot  of 
dogs  on  the  market.  And  many  have  found 
a  home." 


(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Mar.  16,  19641 

As    Foreclosures    Rise — Bargain     Counter 

FOR  Houses 

(Not*. — More   and   more   homeowners  are 

losing     their     homes     through     foreclosure. 

Thousands    of   houses   and   apartments   are 


falling  into  Government  hands,  to  be  sold. 
This  article  tells  where  most  of  the  fore- 
closed properties  are  located,  how  they  are 
priced.  Buyers  often  get  price  concessions, 
special    guarantees,   easier  credit.) 

IPor  sale:  enougti  homes  and  apartments  to 
house  mo  e  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people. 

Seller:  The  U.S.  Government.  Terms  of 
sale:  easy.  No  closing  costs,  practically 
nothing  down,  30  years  or  more  to  pay. 
Seller  makes  good  any  defects. 

There,  in  summary,  is  the  biggest  real 
estate  operation  in  the  country  today — the 
sale  of  properties  that  are  falling  into  Gov- 
ernment hands. 

More  people  than  at  any  time  since  the 
great  depression  are  falling  behind  in  their 
payments  on  mortgages,  and  many  of  these 
mortgages  have  Government  backing. 
When  the  homeowner  is  unable  to  pay.  the 
loans  a-e  foreclosed  and  the  properties  end 
up  In  Government  hands,  to  be  sold  to  new 
owners. 

Today,  because  of  the  growing  number  ol 
foreclosures,  the  Government  is  taking  title 
to  homes  faster  than  it  Is  able  to  sell  them. 
discount  prices 
The  sales  effort  Is  being  stepped  up.     In 
some  cases,    prices    of    Government-owned 
houses,  already  set  at  appraised  value,  are 
being  cut.     Unusual  warranties,  repairs,  and 
redecorating  are  offered  at  Federal  expense. 
Plctxires  on  these  pages  show  the  kinds 
of  homes  the  Government  has  for  sale.     In- 
cluded are   individual   homes   scattered   all 
over  the  covmtry,  with  heavy  concentrations 
near  Tampa,    Miami,  Fort   Worth.   San  An- 
tonio,   Dallas,    Houston,    and   Wichita.    Re- 
ports indicate  a  growing  nvunber  of  Govern- 
ment-owned houses  for  sale  in  the  San  Diego 
area,  too. 

Prices  of  the  single  homes  generally  range 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  though  some  a:e 
bigger,  more  expensive. 

Most  of  the  properties  are  in  the  hands 
of  one  agency — the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  been  insuring  home 
mortgages  since  1934. 

FHA  owns  about  50,000  houses  on  which 
mortgages  have  been  foreclosed.  Most  of 
these  are  up  for  sale.  And  the  number  is 
increasing  weekly. 


average  loss:  $2,000 
At  present.  FHA  is  taking  title  to  about 
3.000  houses  a  month,  selling  about  2,250. 
On  sales,  it  is  taking  an  average  loss  of 
$2,000  per  house,  counting  taxes,  repair  bills, 
and  brokerage  fees.  The  houses  are  sold 
through  private  real  estate  brokers,  with  the 
Government  paying  the  fee. 

In  1963.  FHA  lost  $46  million  on  sales  of 
single-family  homes. 

FHA  is  also  the  owner  and  temporary  land- 
lord for  more  than  250  apartment  projects 
with  more  than  23,000  apartments.  These, 
too,  are  going  on  the  market  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  at  a  loss.  On  56  sales  in  1963, 
the  agency  sustained  a  loss  of  $13.6  million. 

Some  apartments  are  in  bad  shape  when 
token  over.  A  report  by  the  Comptroller 
General  last  month  bltmaed  FHA  for  not  re- 
quiring better  maintenance.  It  pictured 
buildings  with  paint  peeling,  wood  rotting, 
shingles  missing,  doors  broken,  holes  In 
plaster. 

More  FHA  foreclosures  and  losses  lie  ahead, 
for  this  simple  reason : 

In  addition  to  apartments  owned  outright, 
FHA  U  holding  mortgages  on  645  projects 
with  more  than  50,000  units,  where  the 
owners  are  behind  In  payments.  The  lenders 
have  turned  the  mortgages  over  to  FHA  in 
return  for  Federal  debentures,  and  the  next 
move  is  up  to  the  agency. 

HOPE  FOR  health 

FHA  is  hoping  to  nurse  some  of  those 
projects  back  to  financial  health,  but  It  ex- 
pects to  foreclose  on  many. 


The  Veterans'  Administration,  which  guar- 
antees up  to  $7,500  of  a  veteran's  mortgage. 
Is  also  In  the  house-selUng  business  in  a  big 
way. 

At  last  report.  VA  had  nearly  28.000  hoxiaes 
as  a  result  of  foreclosures.  Like  FHA,  the 
VA  has  been  taking  title  to  properties  faster 
than  It  can  sell  them.  In  1963.  It  acquired 
29  260  and  sold  26,807.  The  average  selling 
price  was  $11,300;   the  average  loss,  $390. 

Both  FHA  and  VA  are  taking  steps  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  foreclosures  and  speed 
up  sales  of  houses. 

On  one  hand,  the  agencies  are  making  It 
a  little  harder  for  people  to  get  loans  with 
Federal  backing.  They  are  doing  this  by 
requiring  more  complete  credit  reports.  In 
the  past,  the  agencies  concede,  people  were 
approved  who  should  have  been  identified  as 
poor  credit  risks. 

HELP  FOR  DELINQUENTS 

On  the  other  hand,  FHA  is  also  trying  to 
make  it  easier  for  homeowners,  if  they  fall 
behind  on  payments  because  of  illness  or 
unemployment,  to  avoid  foreclosure.  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  now  to  give  some  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  mortgageholder  who 
gives  the  defaulter  time  to  work  his  way  out 
of  his  predicament.  The  present  FHA  in- 
surance is  only  a  partial  protection. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  interest  of  stepping  up 
sales,  VA  offices  are  accepting  price  cuts  on 
some  of  the  houses  up  for  sale.  VA  Is  also 
"bending  over  backward."  a  iqwkeeman  says, 
to  correct  any  defects  that  sihow  up  after 
the  buyer  moves  in. 

That's  in  contrast  to  the  usual  practice  in 
selUng  a  used  house,  where  the  seller  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  repaira. 

FHA  even  gives  the  buyer  a  6-month  war- 
ranty on  the  soundness  of  the  structure  and 
the  heating  and  plumbing  systems.  Up  for 
study  at  the  present  time  is  a  plan  to  ex- 
pand this  guarantee  by  warranting  appli- 
ances for  30  days. 

Some  FHA  field  offices  are  accepting  down- 
payments  of  as  little  as  $100  and  are  giving 
buyers  up  to  35  years  to  pay  the  balance. 
VA  offers  similar  terms. 

Either  agency  will  take  back  a  mortgage 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  price.  If  the 
buyer  can't  get  financing  from  a  private  lend- 
ing institution. 

All  this  means  that  terms  of  sale  on  one 
of  these  Government-owned  houses  are  likely 
to  be  even  more  Uberal  than  terms  on  the 
piu-chase  of  an  ordinary  house  with  FHA  ot 
VA  backing. 

But  what  of  the  Impact  of  these  Govern- 
ment sales  on  the  real  estate  market?  Are 
they  tending  to  depress  prices?  In  some 
places,  brokers  and  builders  fear  they  are. 
However,  FHA  says  that,  in  spite  of  its  eager- 
ness to  sell,  it  holds  back  on  sales  and  tries 
to  keep  a  firm  price  line  in  areas  where 
there's  a  glut  of  houses  on  the  market. 

FHA  recently  turned  down  an  offer  of  $40 
mlUion  for  9,000  hovises  in  Florida.  The 
offer  from  a  New  York  firm  was  Judged  to  be 
far  below  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erties. The  firm  complained,  In  a  telegram 
to  President  Johnson,  that  FHA  Is  placing 
"unrealistic"  values  on  its  homes. 


[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mar.  9. 
19641 


SAST   DOES   IT 

How  did  the  Government  get  Into  this  fix? 
Easy  credit  and  overbuilding  get  tHe  blame 
in  talks  with  most  officials  and  real  estate 
men  Terms  for  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  have 
been  liberalized  repeatedly  in   the  postwar 

years. 

There  is  no  sign,  as  yet.  that  terms  are 
going  to  be  tightened  up.  In  spite  of  the 
wave  of  foreclosures.  The  Govemmentap- 
parently  believes  tbat  the  losses  on  foreclo- 
sures are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  booming 
building  business  and  a  steady  rise  In  home- 
ownership. 


Nrw  SIGNS  or  Trouble  in  the  Butuhno  Boom 

(Note. ^At  a  time  when  home  building  is 

near  a  record  level,  concern  Is  growing. 
There  are  more  vacancies,  more  foreclosiires. 
Credit  U  Ughtening  up  a  bit. 

(This  report  concentrates  on  problems  or 
the  bxillding  boom  in  one  key  area— the  Far 
West  It  draws  on  official  surveys,  on  experi- 
ences of  State  officials,  on  the  views  of  lead- 
ing western  builders  and  bankers.) 
(Reported  from  Washington.  D.C.,  and  San 
Francisco.  Calif.) 

Signs  of  trouble  in  the  real  estate  boom  are 
mxUtlplylng. 

Here  and  there,  bulldws  are  having  to  cut 
prices    or    offer    other    concessions    to    sell 

houses.  „     .,       .. 

Landlords  in  many  localities  are  finding  it 
harder  to  get  enough  tenants  to  cover  ex- 
penses.   Tenants  are  getUng  rent-free  use  of 
apartments   for   a   month    or   more,     free 
drapes  or  "free"  wall-to-waU  carpeUng.  » 

Foreclosvu-es  on  apartment  houses  and  in- 
dividual homes  are  Increasing. 

Where  loans  going  sovir  are  without  Gov- 
ernment guarantees,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  other  lenders  are  taking  losses— 
sometimes  heavy  losses. 

omciAL  concern  * 

This  situation  has  generated  concern  at 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  Washington, 
m  the  offices  of  State  banking  officials  and 
in  a  good  many  of  the  lending  Institutions 
A  move  Is  on  to  raise  the  standards  of 
credit.  And  this  move.  In  turn,  seems  to 
spell  still  more  trouble  for  the  builder  who 
relies  on  credit  to  finance  the  construction 
and  sale  of  homes. 

AU  this  is  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
price  of  land  Is  still  soaring. 

WHERE    problems    PILE    UP 

Trouble  spots  are  found  all  over— In  some 
of  the  new  apartment  houses  In  Manhattan, 
m  tracts  of  suburban  homes  near  Miami  and 
Jacksonville,  In  various  Texas  cities.  In  De- 
troit and  Wichita. 

Jud^ng  by  official  statistics,  however, 
probfelns  in  the  real  estate  business  seem 
lo  be  most  prevalent  In  the  West,  a  region 
when  interest  rates  on  mortgages  are  the 
highest  m  the  country,  where  savings  and 
loin  associations  pay  the  highest  rates  on 
denoslts  and  where  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  has  encouraged  real  estate  opera- 
tors  to  take  extra  risks. 

Latest  figures  issued  by  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shows  that  neariy  11  conven- 
Snal  mortgages-those  ^l"»°"V«mn^; 
ment  backing-were  foreclosed  in  Calif^la 
in  the  past  year  for  every  1,000  on  the  books 
S  Se  iS^urld  savings  and  loan  assoc^tl^^^ 
That  was  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
Se   foreclosure   rate   for   the  country  as  a 

'''in' Nevada,  foreclosures  hit  nearly  17  out  of 
every  1000  conventional  mortgages,  more 
than  four  times  the  national  rate^ 

The  board's  figures  also  i^^^lca**.  Voh 
California  savings  and  loan  associations  had 
?h" Son's  highest  rate  of  dej^^n?^ 
cases  of  homeowners  who  were  behind  In 
S  mortgage  payments.  In  these  10  Instt- 
SuoiS^  ^percent  of  the  borrowers  were  be- 
Snd^e  corresponding  rate  for  the  coun- 
try, as  a  whole  was  1.6  percent. 

PRICE  CUTTING  APPEARS 

Evidence  of  trouble  In  the  real  estate  mw- 
keri  not  limited  to  statistical  studies,  how- 


*'ln  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  houses  P^i^^*^  ^^^ 
have  been  discounted  as  much  as  $2,600  to 
pep  up  sales.  ♦»..„ 

to  Seattle,  Wash.,  ^uUders  found  them- 
selves a  few  months  back  with  l«~  ,^J 
hou^  for  sale.  In  the  «:ramble  to  unload, 
prices  were  forced  down. 
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In  Tucson.  Ariz.,  a  new  subdlvtelon  that 
opened  In  January  offered  the  first  15  buyers 
the  choice  of  a  free  swimming  pool  or  $1,600 
in  free  furniture  and  landscaping. 

In  Marin  County.  Calif.,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco the  latest  check  on  occupancy  showed 
26  percent  of  apartment  units  ^acanr  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  vacancy  rate  has  doubled  In 
the  past  3  years. 

Slow  sales  and  slow  payments  spell  losses 
for  some  of  the  Institutions  that  are  putting 
up  the  money  for  the  building  business. 
Here's  an  extreme  example,  from  Sacramento. 

A  savings  and  loan  asFOclatlon  In  this  city 
advanced  money  to  a  builder  to  put  up  400 
houses  The  houses  didn't  sell  well,  and 
the  builder  fell  behind  In  his  payments.  To 
keep  him  going  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion then  granted  additional  loans.  Includ- 
ing even  the  moneys  to  pay  the  builder's  sal- 
ary. 

LENDER    GOES  TO  JAIL 

The  builder  and  the  management  of  the 
association  got  In  deeper  and  deeper.  They 
entered  into  a  deal  to  buy  a  ranch,  in  the 
hope  apparently,  that  profits  from  land 
would  redeem  the  losses  on  homebulldlng. 

That  case  Is  now  in  court.  The  president 
of  the  savings  and  loan  has  declined  to  fight 
criminal  charge  of  making  Illegal  and  false 
loans  and  Is  serving  a  7-month  Jail  sentence. 
The  builder,  the  association  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  association  are  under  Indictment. 

That  savings  and  loan  is  saddled  with 
$9  million  worth  of  foreclosed  property 
and  with  $6  million  in  problem  loans.  It 
has  sustained  a  loss  of  a  million  dollars  thus 
far. 

Marshall  S.  Mayer,  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral of  California,  who  prosecuted  that  case 
and  another  Involving  savings  and  l0€in  as- 
sociation lending,  says:  "I  think  the  criminal 
aspects  of  these  cases  are  Isolated.    But  poor  : 
lending  practices  are  quite  prevalent.    Com-  ; 
plete  disregard  of  loan  applicants'  personal 
credit   and   overappralslng  of   the   property  i 
are  common."  I 

Officials   at   the   Home   Loan    Bank   Board  | 
say  their  examiners  are  finding  a  good  many 
cases    In    which    properties    have    been    ap- 
praised at  more  than  the  true  market  value 
or  selling  price,  In   order  to   Justify  bigger 
mortgage  loans  for  the  buyers.    When  such 
loans    go   sour,    the   lenders   natiirally   have 
trouble  reselling  the  property  for  enough  to 
cover  the  loan  and  the  expenses  Involved  in 
foreclosing.    In  the  words  of  Milton  Gordon, 
head  of  California's  State  Real  Estate  Com- 
mission:    "Real    estate    salesmen    and    the 
public  have  colluded  to  delude  the  savings 
and  loan  associations.     They  have  In  some  j 
cases  falsified  sales  prices  in  order  to  secure  j 
higher   loans.     We're   trying  to  stamp   this  | 
out.    I  only  know  of  15  or  20  Instances,  but.  i 
like  a  cancer,  we  don't  want  this  to  grow  I 
I'd   say    the    situation    is   causing    us   deepj 
concern." 

Why  all  this  trouble  in  the  real  estate  i 
business?  Is  It  simply  a  matter  of  too-easy  j 
lending?  i 

END    or    rNFLATION?  ' 

A  broader  explanation  of  the  problem 
comes  from  Frederick  E.  B-ilderston.  savings 
and  loan  conunissioner  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. "In  my  Judgment,  price  inflation 
in  many  hovislng  markets  has  ended."  Mr. 
Balderston  declares.  "There  are  ample  in- 
ventories of  rentals  and  sales.  The  market 
now  Is  really  different  from  what  It  has  been 
over  the  last  15  years.  There's  no  longer' 
a  5-  to  10-percent  price  rise  annually.  Over-; 
generous  loans  are  no  longer  likely  to  be| 
bailed  out  by  Inflationary  price  rises."  ! 

The  head  of  the  Arizona  HomebuUderaj 
Association.  Sam  Witt,  says:  "Arizona  rlghtj 
now  Is  2  years  ahead  of  Itself  in  the  con-| 
Btructlon  of  apartment  and  high-rise  com- 
mercial buildings." 

The  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Home 
Loan  Bank  recently  pointed  out  that  build- 
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1  ing  in  the  West  had  slowed  down  somewhat. 
i  while  savings  and  loan  associations  were  still 
I  amply  supplied  with  funds  on  which  they 
'were  paying  depositors  record  high  rates  of 
I  dividends.  There  U  evidence  now  of  a  plck- 
!  up  m  building,  but,  even  so.  a  good  many  of 
1  the  money-lending   Institutions  seem   hard 

put  to  find  enough  good  loans  to  keeps  their 

funds  invested  and  bring  In  the  Income  they 

need. 

The  real  estate  loan  director  of  a  Seattle 

bank  reports:  "We  need  more  loans.  Every- 
:  body  does.  There's  more  money  than  good 
I  mortgages." 

i  A    TIOHTKNINO    XTP 

Despite  this  pressure  to  make  loans,  there 
are  plenty  of  signs  of  greater  caution  among 
the  lenders  and  the  offlclala  who  supervise 
them.     A  few  examples: 

Prom  Mr.  Balderston.  California's  Savings 
and  Loan  Commissioner:  "The  slight  up- 
ward drift  m  foreclosures  and  delinquencies 
has  prompted  us  to  request  more  examiners 
so  we  can  keep  a  tlght<r  rein  on  this  new 
situation.  It  represents  a  tightening  up  of 
our  supervisory  activity." 

From  the  head  of  a  San  Francisco  savings 
and  loan  association:  "Mortgage-financing 
companies  have  been  tightening  their  terms 
for  the  last  9  months.  Builders  and  p\ir- 
chasers  of  houses  are  required  to  have  more 
equity — cash  or  tangible  assets — now.  We've 
almost  outlawed  apartment  building  in 
Santa  Clara  County." 

From  a  California  mortgage  banker: 
"Bankers  are  being  cautious  now." 

Prom  a  field  official  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration :  "We're  very  selective  on 
multlfamlly  dwellings.  There  are  some  real 
problems  here." 

The  head  of  the  California  Savings  and 
Loan  League,  writing  in  the  association's 
Journal  In  February,  urged  the  savings  and 
loans  to  slow  down  on  growth  In  order  to 
"Improve  the  quality  of  our  loan  porUoUoe." 

THE    OPTIMISTIC    VIEW 

Not  all  authorities,  of  course,  agree  with 
a  gloomy  view  of  the  real  estate  problem  on 
the  West  Coast. 

A  leading  San  Francisco  appraiser,  a  man 
with  many  years  of  experience,  says:  "I 
don't  think  California  real  estate  is  In  trou- 
ble. In  some  particular  districts  developers 
have  run  into  trouble,  but  this  was  due  to 
poor  foresight.  Some  builders  are  inclined 
to  put  up  nonsaleable  goods,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  a  little  looseness  on  the  part  of 
some  lenders.  But  California  is  still  grow- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate,  and  people  need  homes." 

William  T.  Leonard,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Home  Builders  In  the 
San  Pranclsco-Oakland  area,  reasons  that 
"lenders  are  pretty  well  protected.  You've 
got  a  built-in  inflation  factor  of  5  to  7  per- 
cent in  labor  costs  alone  each  year.  Land 
costs  are  going  up.  too.  Overlay  this  with 
300.000  in  immigration  and  300.000  in 
natural  population  Increase  In  California 
each  year,  and  yo\ir  values  aren't  going  to  go 
down." 

Mr.  Leonard  predicts  that  prices  on  the 
$17,000  to  $25,000  houses  will  go  up  by  $500 
to  $1,000  by  July  1.  1964. 

Thus,  you  can  get  a  dispute  over  how  seri- 
ous the  trouble  In  the  real  estate  market 
really  Is.  But  official  figures,  the  comments 
of  most  authorities  and  the  actions  of  the 
moneylenders  seem  to  attest  that  trouble 
exists  and  has  been  increasing. 


[From  the  Business  Outlook.  Apr.  13,  19641 

APFHAISAL    or    CXJKBENT    TRENDS    IN    BUSINESS 
AND    FINANCE 

One  observation  frequently  made  about 
the  state  of  general  business  today  is  that 
no  economic  or  specvilatlve  excesses  are  ap- 
parent. The  conclusion  usually  reached  on 
this  basis  is  that  the  current  boom  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go. 


The  statement  that  there  are  no  visible 
excesses  Is  broadly  true,  but  It  U  not  Uue 
100  percent.  One  field  in  which  signs  of 
possible  trouble  exist  U  real  esUte.  This 
newspaper  last  week  published  a  story  show- 
ing tliat  Increasing  numbers  of  new  apart- 
ment buildings  are  hard  to  rent  fuUy  enough 
to  be  profitable,  and  that  many  of  their 
developers  have  been  granted  defermenU  on 
the  repayment  of  mortgage  loans. 

Another  sign  that  the  boom  may  be  ap- 
proaching an  excited  stage  Is  the  price  trend 
of  Industrial  raw  materials.  A  Government 
index  of  13  such  Items  is  up  from  94  percent 
of  1967-69  last  September  to  102  percent 
now — a  gain  of  more  than  8  percent  in  7 
months.  If  all  prices  were  going  up  that 
fast  the  trend  would  be  regarded  as  highly 
infiatlonary. 

However,  the  broad  wholesale  price  Index 
of  the  Government,  covering  2,000  rather 
than  13  Items,  and  Including  goods  all  the 
way  from  the  raw  to  the  finished  state,  has 
remained  practically  unchanged  since  before 
the  current  expansion  In  business  began 
early  In  1961.  Other  signs  being  cited  to 
show  there  are  no  excesses  are  the  fact  that 
Inventories  of  goods  have  not  risen  In  rela- 
tion to  sales,  that  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  hasnt  advanced  as  sharply  as  It  has 
In  the  later  stages  of  most  booms. 

That  these  various  factors  together  add 
up  to  a  reassuring  package  cannot  be  denied. 
However,  In  the  back  of  one's  mind  It  is 
safest  to  keep  the  thought  how  quickly  the 
appearance  of  things  can  change.  The  real 
fact  Is  that  the  economic  excesses  that  pre- 
cede recessions  and  depressions  are  usually 
visible  only  by  hindsight,  after  the  down- 
turns In  business  have  begun. 

Steady  wholesale  prices,  for  Instance,  don't 
always  reflect  a  safe  situation.  In  the  late 
1920's  wholesale  prices  didn't  merely  hold 
steady,  they  declined  a  lltUe.  At  the  time 
this  trend  was  regarded  as  a  factor  of  safety. 
Yet  It  dldnt  save  the  general  level  of  goods 
prices  from  collapsing  between  late  1929  and 
1932. 

Statistics  on  inventories  as  booms  mature 
also  can  change  their  appearance  In  a  few 
short  months.  The  latest  figure  for  manu- 
facturers, for  the  end  of  February,  shows  In- 
ventories only  1.65  times  the  month's  sales, 
which  is  lower  than  the  1.81  of  July  1957. 
Just  before  the  start  of  the  1957-58  recession, 
and  also  lower  than  the  1.77  of  May  1960. 
Just  before  the  1960-61  recession  began. 
That  comparison  is  reassuring. 

However,  only  4  months  before  the  May 
1960  peak,  in  January  of  the  same  year,  the 
ratio  of  Inventories  to  sales  was  only  1.67, 
or  practically  the  same  as  the  latest  reas- 
suring figure.  Thus,  as  late  as  March  1960, 
two  months  before  the  business  peak,  when 
the  January  inventory  figfures  became  avail- 
able, the  statistics  showed  no  excess. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  subsequent  figures 
that  the  inventories  of  winter-spring  1960 
came  to  be  regarded  as  excessive.  The  rise 
in  the  Inventory-sales  ratio,  which  started 
while  business  was  approaching  Its  peak, 
continued  when  business  declined  Into  re- 
cession, and  the  ration  got  up  as  high  as 
1.84  during  the  recession. 

What  actually  happened,  of  course,  wasnt 
that  inventories  suddenly  soared  after  Jan- 
uary 1960,  but  that  sales  stopped  growing 
and  later  turned  down.  This  change  was 
what  caused  monthly  gains  in  inventories  to 
look  excessive,  although  previously  they  had 
seemed  safe  because  they  had  been  In  step 
with  sales. 

The  1957  experience  was  similar.  The  ratio 
of  inventories  to  sales,  1.81  In  July,  was  only 
1.74  In  Pebniary.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
ratio  had  been  up  to  1.89  In  July  1966.  Thus 
the  economic  analyst,  three  months  before 
the  1957  business  peak,  that  is.  In  April, 
when  the  February  statistics  became  avail- 
able could  say  that  not  only  was  the  ratio 
not  very  high  but  it  seemed  to  be  headed 


down  and  therefore  was  probably  safe.  Even 
the  July  1967  ratio  of  1.81  was  still  down 
from  the  1.80  of  a  year  earlier. 

Also,  as  happens  In  all  recessions,  the  ratio 
Increased  In  the  fall  of  1957  and  the  subse- 
quent winter,  rising  as  high  as  1.94.  Just  as 
m  1960-61,  It  was  this  later  rise  In  ratio, 
caused  by  declining  sales,  that  made  the  In- 
ventories appear  excessive. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  borrowed  money  is  also  less  reassuring  If 
examined  closely.  That  the  rise  has  been 
limited  there  is  no  doubt.  Prom  the  reces- 
sion bottom  of  February  1961  to  the  present, 
representative  average  yields  on  high-grade 
corporate  Taonds  have  risen  from  4.20 
to  4.46  percent,  and  on  longer-term  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment bonds  from  3.80  to  4.20  percent. 
These  Increases  are,  respectively,  6  and  10 
percent. 

The  corresponding  increases  in  the  1068-60 
and  1964-67  business  expansions  were  sub- 
stantially greater.  In  1958-60.  high-grade 
corporate  yields  advanced  24  percent  and 
U.S.  Government  yields  33  percent.  In 
1954-67  the  comparable  increases  were  34 
and  36  percent. 

However,  the  slowness  of  the  rise  this  time 
isn't  the  result  of  restricted  borrowing  in  the 
current  period.  Postwar,  the  bank-loan  ex- 
pansions of  the  last  2  years  have  been  ex- 
ceeded percentagewise  only  In  1956,  during 
the  first  uptvim  from  a  sharp  recession,  and 
In  1960,  when  Korean  war  scare  buying  was 
done  heavily  on  credit. 

The  reason  Interest  rates  have  moved  up 
only  mildly  Is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  kept  the  banks  well  supplied  with 
lendable  cash,  instead  of  restricting  them  as 
It  did  on  the  other  occasions.  The  different 
trend  represents  a  different  opinion  among 
the  money  managers  rather  than  different 
fundamental  credit  conditions. 

Altogether,  then,  while  the  combination  of 
the  safety  factors  commonly  cited  does  pro- 
vide some  reassurance  regarding  the  trend  of 
business.  It  Is  a  reassurance  that  can  be 
counted  on  for  only  a  few  months.  Beyond 
that,  the  usual  uncertainty  prevails. 


It  Is  my  belief  that  Louisville  will  con- 
tinue to  progress  If  all  of  the  citizens 
continue  to  unite  for  a  better  community. 


LOUISVILLE:  ALL  AMERICA  CITY 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late all  of  the  citizens  of  Louisville  on 
being  selected  as  an  All  America  City. 
This  is  indeed  a  high  honor,  particularly 
since  this  is  the  first  time  that  Louisville 
has  received  the  All  American  City 
Award.  The  award,  as  you  know,  is  pre- 
sented for  outstanding  leadership  in  a 
community  and  a  progressive  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  such  a  com- 
munity. LouisvUle  has  indeed  made 
many  strides  in  many  areas.  Louis- 
ville's selection  for  the  award  this  year 
was  based  on  the  advancement  In  race 
relations,  economic  progress  and  cul- 
tural advancements  which  our  city  has 
made. 

I  definitely  agree  with  Mayor  William 
O.  Cowger  when  he  said: 

Thto  Is  a  great  honor  and  It  should  be 
shared  by  everyone  who  has  worked  in  be- 
half of  LouisvlUe'B  progress  during  the  past 
year. 


FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pindiey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
high  time  for  a  crusade  back  to  law  and 
order. 

Disobedience  to  law  is  contagious  and 
destructive— whether  the  law  disobeyed 
applies  to  compulsory  school  attendance, 
peace  disturbance,  or  trespass. 

Community  leaders  who  openly  urge 
student  boycott  of  schools,  demonstra- 
tions in  defiance  of  law  ofBcers,  and  m- 
terference  with  work  by  private  contrac- 
tors actually  sow  seeds  of  disrespect  for 
law  generally. 

This  may  well  reap  a  bitter  harvest. 
When  a  civil  rights  law  is  finally  enacted, 
will  it  be  respected? 

In  many  communities  law  ofiBcers  are 
treated  with  contempt  and  abuse.  Blood 
is  shed  and  lives  are  lost.  From  it  all 
comes  a  call  for  more  militancy. 

This  trend  can  only  deepen  the  trouble 
and  make  solutions  more  difficult. 

I  recognize  fully  and  prize  highly  the 
precious  right  of  free  speech,  and  the 
right  peaceably  to  assemble  to  petition 
government  for  redress  of  grievances. 
But  these  rights  give  no  license  to  abuse 
laws  and  law  officers,  nor  to  violate  rights 
of  others. 

As  citizens  build  respect  for  law  and 
order,  they  also  build  a  basis  for  public 
respect  and  acceptance  of  whatever  civil 
rights  laws  may  be  enacted  this  year  or 
in  the  future. 


POLITICAL  STEAMROLLER 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  a  most  unusual  and  lengthy  ses- 
sion, the  House  was  twisted  into  passage 
of  the  wheat-cotton  bill.  A  most  in- 
teresting discussion  and  timely  inter- 
pretation of  last  week's  events  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Chicago  Sun-Times  in 
an  editorial  which  I  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

POUnCAI,    STEAHaOLLKR 

The  passage  last  week  of  the  administra- 
tion's wheat  and  cotton  bill  and  its  food- 
stamp  biU  were  pollUcal  victories  and  not 
acts  of  legislative  wisdom.  Both  bills  repre- 
sented vote-gamering  potential  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  The  weaknesses  in  the  bills  were 
Ignored  in  favor  of  possible  votes. 

The  food-stamp  bill  was  a  proposal  to  give 
the  administraUon  the  authority  to  Issue 
food  stamps  to  the  poor  of  the  NaUon  no 


matter  whether  they  were  on  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls  or  not.  Bach  food  stamp  would 
cost  the  needy  $6  and  oould  be  exchanged 
In  a  grocery  store  for  $10. 

Republicans  on  the  floca-  of  the  House  pro- 
tested the  bill  saying  that  there  were  no 
adeq\iate  limitations  on  who  would  qualify 
for  the  food  stamps  and  because  of  this  lack 
the  bill  coiald  easUy  cost  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion annually  Instead  of  the  $100  million 
estimated  by  the  Democrats.  They  also  pro- 
tested because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wovUd  have  the  power  to  define  what  was 
"food"  and  what  was  not. 

Representative  Dklbkrt  L.  Latta,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  able  to  give  ox  deny 
food  stamps  to  any  area,  a  political  weapon 
of  rare  degree.  Latta  also  noted  that  the 
food-stamp  pilot  program  now  In  progress 
gives  food  stamps  to  37  Democratic  areas  and 
only  6  Republican  areas.  One  of  Latta's 
Republican  areas  was  denied  when  It  applied 
for  participation  In  the  food-stamp  pUot 
program. 

The  administration's  wheat  and  cotton 
bill  has  been  discussed  at  length  on  this 
page.  It  is  a  bad  bill.  It  will  put  the  farm- 
ers \inder  stricter  controls  than  ever  betfore 
and  It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
unprecedented  power.  It  wUl  raise  the  price 
of  food  and  fiber  to  the  consumer. 

However,  a  biU  to  give  the  poor  $10  worth 
of  food  for  $6  and  a  bill  to  provide  tiie  wheat 
farmers  more  money  and  the  textile  pro- 
ducers protection  against  competition  are 
powerful  political  weapons  in  an  election 
year.  The  machinery  of  persuasion  which 
President  Johnson  commands  so  ably  went 
into  action  weeks  ago  to  Insure  passage  of 
both  bills.  It  was  successful  even  though 
the  actions  of  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  brought  forth  a 
chorus  of  booing  from  the  floor  as  he  used 
a  fast  gavel  and  other  ramroddlng  partla- 
mentary  procedures  to  hammer  the  House 
into  submission. 

The  wheat  and  cotton  bill  Is  now  law  for 
2  years.  When  the  tenure  of  this  farm  bill 
runs  out  those  who  opposed  It  will  be  ready 
with  farm  legislation  that  will  be  something 
mare  than  a  means  of  gaining  a  temporary 
political  advantage  for  those  who  put  votes 
ahead  ot  statesmanship.  And  it  is  hoped 
that  when  that  time  comes  those  who  op- 
posed the  administration's  wheat  and  cotton 
bill  wUl  be  better  able  to  resist  the  admin- 
istration's steamndler  tactics. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  further 
display  the  type  of  editorial  comments 
which  our  action  of  last  week  has  pro- 
duced, I  ask  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  of  March  13  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Wheat.  Cotton,  and  PoLmcs 

President  Johnson,  presumably  with  a 
straight  face,  said  the  passage  by  the  House 
of  the  administration's  farm  bUl  "represented 
good  Judgment  and  economic  progress"  which 
wUl  benefit  farmers,  wOTkers,  and  taxpayers. 
It  hardly  does  that.  It  does,  however,  repre- 
sent  the  weakkneed  propensity  of  many  Dem- 
ocrats in  Congress,  including  House  Demo- 
crats from  Chicago,  to  submit  to  White 
House  pressure,  a  fact  that  bodes  ill  for  the 
taxpayers  when  more  free  spending  adminis- 
tration measures  come  up  for  consideration. 

The  farm  bill  was  an  outright  vote-buying 
scheme  to  win  election  year  favor  for  the 
administration  in  the  wheat-growing  areas 
of  the  Midwest  and  the  cotton-producing 
sections  of  the  South.  Accurate  estimates  of 
the  cost  are  hard  to  come  by.  but  $2  billion  a 
year  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
assortment  of  subsidies  the  legislation  offers 
wheat  and  cotton  farmers,  exporters,  and 
textile  mills.  The  administration  relied  on 
widespread  ignorance  and  apathy  toward 
farm  legislation  among  urban  voters,  who 
will  now  have  to  pay  the  bill,  to  put  it  over. 
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The  kind  of  "good  Judgment"  that  waa  dla- 
played  waa  Illustrated  In  the  vote  trading 
that  went  on  between  the  farm  blU  and  the 
bill  to  establish  a  permanent  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  administration  Induced  urban 
Congreasmen  who  favored  the  food  stamp 
plan  to  support  the  farm  measure  In  return 
for  rural  support  for  food  stamps.  Having 
approved  legislation  to  provide  cheap  food 
for  poor  people,  the  Hoxise  then  proceeded 
to  approve  a  farm  bill  which  the  milling  and 
baking  Industries  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  federation  maintain  will  Increase 
prices  of  wheat   foods. 

Even  so,  the  farm  bill  passed  by  a  narrow 
vote  of  211  to  203.  A  switch  of  only  five 
votes  could  have  defeated  It.  President 
Johnson  Is  credited  by  Washington  poUUcal 
observers  with  having  shored  up  the  cour- 
age of  15  to  20  wavering  Democrats  in  per- 
sonal phone  calls  from  the  White  House. 
Only  10  Republicans,  representing  mainly 
cotton  textile  centers,  defected  to  vote  for 
the  bin. 

Although  they  have  lost  In  Congress,  op- 
ponents who  believe  the  legislation  will 
hamstring  the  farm  economy  and  heavily 
burden  consumers  and  taxpayers  would  ap- 
pear to  have  grounds  for  challenging  it 
In  the  courts.  During  the  debate.  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Cuhtis.  Missouri  Re- 
publican, questioned  the  constitutionality 
of  the  legislation. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  wheat  section  of 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  collect  as  much  as  a  half  billion 
dollars  annually  from  flour  millers  and 
wheat  exporters  under  price  support  pro- 
visions. This  authorization,  said  Represent- 
ative Curtis,  was  added  in  the  Senate  and 
makes  the  bill  a  revenue  measure  of  sub- 
stantial proportions.  Article  I,  section  7. 
of  the  Constitution  states  that  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House. 

Representative  Curtis  contends,  moreover, 
that  these  provisions  authorize  what  In  ef-  , 
feet  are  processing  and  exporting  taxes, 
which  are  also  unconstitutional.  Beyond 
that,  said  Mr.  Curtis,  the  legislation  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  direct  power 
of  taxation,  "which  this  Congress  has  refused 
to  give  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

These  questions  deserve  to  be  cleared  up. 
Taxpayers  and  consumers  who  have  to  foot 
the  bill  for  subsidies  designed  to  enhance 
the  administration's  chances  at  the  polls 
next  November  at  least  are  entitled  to  know 
If  It's  legal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  basic  problems  facing  both  our 
wheat  and  cotton  producers,  as  well  as 
our  consumers,  were  disregarded  in  the 
interests  of  a  questionable,  short-term 
solution.  I  would  hope  that  our  deliber- 
ations for  the  remainder  of  the  session 
and  the  type  of  bills  produced  by  the 
majority  would  rise  to  acceptable  con- 
gressional standards  of  statesmanship 
rather  than  be  products  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  fiercely  driven  through  the 
legislative  bodies. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  BEILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recori^ 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thera 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^ 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  I  an) 
hopeful  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  or- 
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ganized   assault  by   the   United  States 
in  the  field  of  oceanography. 

Annually,  we  in  the  Congress  are  asked 
to  pass  bills  providing  billions  of  dollars 
for  programs  for  exploration  of  space. 
Yet.  we  have  not  begun  to  explore  or  ex- 
ploit the  oceans  which  comprise  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface.  Where 
space  offers  a  void,  the  ocean  contains 
valuable  minerals,  material,  and  food- 
stuffs. Where  space  exploration  In- 
volves landing  on  strange  worlds,  with 
unhospltable  terrain  and  unhealthy  at- 
mospheres, oceanography  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  bounteous  return  from  sea  waters 
close  to  every  major  country. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  administer  oceanography 
and  related  sciences,  including  meteorol- 
ogy. The  Soviet  Union  is  engaging  in  an 
intensive  program  of  studying  the  un- 
dersea world.  In  the  race  for  survival 
between  communism  and  our  free  world, 
our  future  may  well  depend  on  our  being 
the  first  to  discover  means  of  tapping 
the  vast  riches  of  the  seas. 

Space  research  has  been  justified  as 
being  necessary  for  defense.  The  oceans 
are  our  present  first  line  of  defense. 
Poltiris  submarines  prowl  the  seven  seas 
as   deterrents   to   aggression   by   sneak 

We  also  need  more  knowledge  about 
undersea  currents.  We  need  mapping  of 
undersea  hazards,  and  the  location  of 
undersea  wealth.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  to  assure  an  orderly  maximum  har- 
vesting of  the  tremendous,  renewable 
fisheries  resource  of  the  oceans.  Our 
weather  prognostication  would  benefit  by 
full  knowledge  of  oceanic  effects  on  the 
climate  of  adjoining  lands. 

We  are  working  in  various  ways  on 
oceanography.  There  are  many  private 
institutions  and  commercial  interests 
who  have  discovered  its  importance  and 
are  devoting  great  efforts  to  unravel 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  sea. 

The  oceans  offer  an  almost  unlimited 
suppb'  of  fresh  water  for  the  future 
through  development  of  practical  saline 
conversion  plants.  For  centuries  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  world  have 
been  washing  dissolved  minerals  into  the 
oceans.  Recovery  of  these  valuable  min- 
erals could  weU  hold  the  key  to  future 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

Oceanography  is  a  complex  science. 
A  recent  television  documentary  chroni- 
cled the  graphic  story  of  the  search  for 
remains  of  the  ill-fated  atomic  subma- 
rine Thresher  which  went  down  in  the 
Atlantic  just  a  year  ago.  The  bathy- 
scaph  Trieste  which  has  subsequently 
been  modernized  in  my  hometown  of 
San  Diego,  utilized  the  latest  techniques 
of  deep-diving,  undersea  propulsion, 
lighting  and  retrieval  of  objects  from  the 
ocean's  floor  during  the  search.  The 
Thresher  was  not  positively  found,  but 
remarkable  photographs  of  debris  were 
made. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  to  it  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  an  "oceanography 
gap."  It  is  as  Important  to  our  future 
welfare  to  advance  this  science  as  to  con- 
quer space.  We  are  now  in  the  field  of 
oceanography  where  we  were  in  space  a 
decade  ago.    Much  is  being  done,  but  the 


program  lacks  coordination  and  leader- 
ship. 

I  propose  an  agency  which  would 
function  much  as  the  National  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Agency,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  I  ran  across  my 
old  glider  pilot's  license  the  other  day. 
It  was  issued  33  years  ago.  At  that  time 
it  was  authorized  by  the  limited  Aero- 
nautics Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Air  travel  has  come  a  long 
way  since  then  and  agencies  specializing 
In  aviation  have  helped  it  advance. 

Few  will  question  the  contribution  of 
the  FAA  to  advancing  air  safety  regula- 
tions and  developing  facilities  for  the 
Nation's  complex  of  airline-connected 
towns  and  cities.  Yet  this  agency  did 
not  exist  10  years  ago. 

The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology  has  prepared  a  study  of  cur- 
rent Government  oceanography  efforts. 
There  are  eight  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved in  various  aspects  of  oceano- 
graphlc  research.  Their  activities  in- 
clude development  of  new  vessels,  studies 
of  undersea  environment,  currents,  fish 
life,  and  a  host  of  other  related  research 
activities. 

It  Is  only  logical  and  good  sense  to 
bring  these  activities  together  under  a 
coordinated,  less  wasteful  program.  We 
will  save  money  by  avoiding  duplication 
of  effort.  We  will  get  a  fine  return  for 
the  taxpayers  through  the  discovery  of 
vast  new  sources  of  wealth.  We  will 
bolster  national  security  by  meeting  the 
Soviet  undersea  military  activity  head 
on  with  full  preparedness  for  under- 
water defense. 

Oceanography  offers  great  opportuni- 
ties for  future  employment.  The  high- 
est skiUs  of  designers  and  builders  will 
be  needed  to  produce  the  specialized 
equipment  necessary  to  probe  and  mine 
the  seas,  and  to  develop  the  marine  re- 
sources. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  Investment 
for  America's  survival  and  future  pros- 
perity than  development  of  an  intensive, 
well-managed  all-out  oceanography 
program.  Text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 
A  Bill  To  Establish  the  National 

OCEANOGRAPHIC    ACEKCT 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
U  hereby  established  an  Independent  agency 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  "National 
Oceanographlc  Agency"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Agency"). 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Agency  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  Administrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  Agency  shall  establish  a  co- 
ordinated national  program  for  oceanography 
and  related  sciences  Including  meteorology. 
In  order  to  implement  that  program  the 
Agency  shall  have  authority  to  carry  out  re- 
search, projects  and  programs  of  the  United 
States  In  this  broad  area. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Agency  all  functions  relating  to  oceanogra- 
phy and  related  sciences  which  are  vested  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In  any  c^- 
cer,  employee,  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States.  There 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Agency  so  much 
of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds,  of  any  department, 
agency,    or    Instrumentality    of    the    United 
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States  with  respect  to  which  any  function  U 
transferred  under  this  section,  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  exercise  by 
the  Agency  of  the  functions  so  transferred. 

Sec.  6.  All  orders,  regulations,  directives. 
and  other  official  acts  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
functions  relating  to  oceanography  and  re- 
lated sciences  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act  and  which  are  In  force  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  force 
until  modified,  amended,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
the  Administrator  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
of  the  operation  of  the  Agency  and  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  powers; 

(2)  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions; 

(3)  to  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  do- 
nations of  services,  moneys,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible; 

(4)  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
529).  to  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In 
the  conduct  of  Its  work  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  educational  institution; 

(5)  to  use.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
Federal  and  other  agencies  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  and  on  a  similar  basis  to 
cooperate  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  In  the  use  of 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities,  and  each 
department,  agency,  and  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Agency  In  making  Its  services, 
equipment,  and  personnel,  and  facilities 
available  to  the  Agency,  and  any  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  Is  au- 
thorized, notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  to  transfer  to  or  receive  from  the 
Agency,  without  reimbursement,  supplies 
and  equipment  other  than  the  administra- 
tive supplies  and  equipment; 

(6)  to  establish  within  the  Agency  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  co- 
ordination of  its  activities  under  this  Act 
with  related  activities  being  carried  out  by 
other  public  and  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations; and 

(7)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  under 
which  officers  and  employees  (Including 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces)  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  may  be 
deUiled  by  the  head  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  for  services  In  the 
performance  of  functions  under  this  Act 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  to  which  they 
might  lawfully  be  assigned  In  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  no  function  shall  be  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act  which  the  President 
determines  should  not  be  transferred  In  the 
Interests  of  national  security. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  we 
in   Congress   have   the   opportunity   to 
eliminate  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
which  conflicting  opinions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  have  placed  on  the  anti- 
trust status  of  professional  sports. 

The  Court  itself  has  invited  us  to  pass 
clarifying  legislation.  It  has  placed  pro- 
fessional football  under  antitrust  laws  as 
recently  as  1957.  This  decision  followed 
a  1955  decision  which  ruled  that  profes- 
sional boxing  matches  were  within  the 
purview  of  antitrust  laws.  In  1953.  pro- 
fessional baseball  had  been  exempted 
from  such  laws  by  another  Court  ruling. 
I  support  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  House  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  professional  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey  from 
antitrust  procedures.  I  believe  that  pro- 
fessional football,  basketball,  and  hockey 
are  entitled  to  the  same  considerations 
as  baseball  now  receives  through  Court 
decisions.  ^         ,    , 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  exclude 
normal  commercial  activities  of  profes- 
sional sports  from  antitrust  scrutiny.  It 
does  provide  exemption  for  activities 
dealing  with  equalizing  competitive 
player  strengths,  employment,  selection, 
or  eligibility  of  players,  the  right  to 
operate  within  specific  geographic  areas 
and  the  preservation  of  public  confidence 
in  the  honesty  of  sports  contests. 

All  of  these  provisions  have  been  found 
to  be  necessary  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  professional  sports.  They  protect 
the  organizations,  the  participants  and 
the  public.  ,    ,    ^, 

I  believe  this  bill  is  highly  desirable, 
and  urge  that  my  colleagues  study  it  and 
support  its  passage  by  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 

order.  ^   ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HENRY  J.  KAISER 


SUPREME  COURT  ANTITRUST 
STATUS  ON  SPORTS 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California   [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  ex- 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

R,E^ORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
honoring  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  In  doing 
this  I  join  with  my  able  colleague  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  [Wright  Pat- 
man],  and  others  in  asking  the  Congress 
to  authorize  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion and  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Mr.  Kaiser. 


The  year  1964  marks  Mr.  Kaiser's  50th 
year  In  corporate  business.  The  wartime 
achievements  and  record  of  this  great 
industrialist  are  well  known  to  most  of 
us.  The  conception  of  mass  production 
of  needed  wartime  materials  which  Mr. 
Kaiser  developed  and  others  copied,  and 
his  untiring  abUlty  to  get  the  Job  done 
had  much  to  do  with  the  winning  of  the 
great  conflict  of  the  forties.  He  is  a  man 
of  vision.  His  industrial  activities  today 
span  much  of  the  free  world,  bringing 
economic  advantages  to  our  citizens  and 
to  peoples  of  developing  countries. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  salute  this 
industrial  genius  who.  In  a  few  weeks, 
will  be  celebrating  his  82d  birthday.  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  recognize  the 
many  contributions  of  this  humanitarian 
by  approving  this  resolution  to  honor 
him.  ^^^^__^^ 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Hansen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stafford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial committee  business. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  for  April  15.  1964,  on  ac- 
count of  Armed  Services  Ctmimittee  busi- 
ness. ^^^^^^^^__ 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program    and   any   special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKES.  for   1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
April  21,  1964. 
Mr.  SncES,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 

April  29.  1964. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  for  15  minutes. 

today.  „,  ^       , 

Mr.  Alger,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
April  22,  1964.  and  1  hour  on  Monday, 
April  27.  1964. 

Mr.  Dingell,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Peighan.  for  30  minutes,  April  16. 

Mr.  Hosmer  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bell)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  16. 

Mr.  Moore  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bell)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jar- 
man),  for  30  minutes,  on  April  20;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bell)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Wydleh. 

Mr.  Pelly. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JARMAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

Mr.  Phaser. 
Mr.  Weltner. 
Mr.  DoNOHxri. 
Mr.  Carey. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. April  16.  1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1942.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  relating  to  a  review  and 
survey  of  the  postal  rates  structure,  pxir- 
sviant  to  section  2304  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code  (H.  Doc.  299):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ctiltxore.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  374(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  relating  to  measurement  of 
farms";  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlcxUture. 

1944.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  section  1006 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  make  payment  of  pay  and 
allowances  to  members  of  an  armed  force 
under  his  Jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the 
pay  period  for  which  such  payment  is  due"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1945.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Bank  for  the  6-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1963.  pursuant  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  which  disclosed  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  Improperly  \ised 
about  »640.000  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  Thatcher  Perry 
Bridge  and  Its  approaches  to  finance  the 
construction  of  facilities  and  faciUty  im- 
provements which  were  not  directly  related 
to  or  necessitated  by  the  bridge  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1947  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  arising  from 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of 
Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pxir- 
po»es";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1948  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1949  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  ol 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


1950.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting 
a  special  report  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon  entitled  "Fundamental  Nu- 
clear Energy  Research.  1963."  The  report 
Is  a  supplement  to  the  Commission's  An- 
nual Report  to  Congress  for  1963  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
on  January  30;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

1951.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  18.  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
lUustraUon.  on  a  letter  report  on  Beach 
Creek  Lancaster  County.  Va  ,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  3,  1959;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Worlds 

1952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  14,  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Bennett 
Creek,  York  County.  Va..  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  June  30. 
1948;    to   the   Committee   on   Public  Works. 

1953.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  25,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the 
Duluth-Superlor  Harbor.  Minn.,  and  Wis., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  13.  1949,  and  June  29.  1855;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1954.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  18,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  report  on 
the  Touchet  River  and  Tributaries.  Wash., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  April  15,  1949,  and 
July  6,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  18,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  the  San 
Bernard  River,  Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  February 
17.  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


pension  of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1328) . 
Referred  to  'he  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10537.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  natural  graphite;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1326).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  1327.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  exec- 
utive departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10669.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1323). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLiS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10465.  A  bill  to  extend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  free  Importation  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1324).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  10468.  A  blU  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  1966.  the  exUtlng  stis- 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills    and   resolutions    were    Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHENOWBTH: 
H.R.  10891.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  10892.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program 
for    Government    purchase    and    resale    of 
domestically  mined  manganese;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DKROUNIAN : 
H.R.  10893.  A  bin  to  join  families  In  the 
United  States  by  granting  nonquota  status 
to    certain    aliens    entlUed    to    a    preference 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  10894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.   1921;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  HOLTFIELD: 
H.R.  10895.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation by  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  10896.  A  bUl  to  authorize  disbursing 

officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds 

to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 

foreign  nation,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 

the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama : 

H  R.  10897.  A   bin    to    designate    a   bridge 

over  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of 

Memphis.     Tenn.,     as     the     "Clifford     Davis 

Bridge":  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  10898.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  tires  sold 

or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  for  use  on 

motor    vehicles    shall    meet    certain    safety 

standards;    to  the  Committee   on  Interstate 

and  P\)relgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HR.  10899.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties, 
Ariz.,  and  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 
of  certain  lands  for  recreational  purposes  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10900.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
Stetes  Code,  to  permit  Federal  individual 
income  tax  final  returns  to  be  mailed  under 
the  franking  privilege;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  10901.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
students  In  higher  education  by  increasing 
the  amount  authorized  for  loans  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
by    establishing   programs   for   scholarships, 
loan  insurance,  and  work  study;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  10902.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 


be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
HR.  10903.  A  bin  to  amend  section  22  of 
the   Agrlculttiral    Adjtistment    Act    of    1933, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  Imports  of  dairy 
products:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrtculttire. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WIIJ30N : 
H.R.  10904.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Oceanographlc  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HH.  10905.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation by  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  Independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  10906.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
8p>ort8.  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  10907.  A  bin  to  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  10908.  A  bin  to  limit  the  appii  ability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY : 
H.R.  10909.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicabUity 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER : 
H.R.  10910.  A  bill  to  limit  the  applicabUity 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  10911.  A  bin  to  lonlt  the  applicabUity 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HH.  10912.  A  bin  to  limit  the  applicabUity 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HJl.  10913.  A  bin  to  limit  the  applicabUity 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HR.  10914.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  applicabUity 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
HJl.  10915.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  applicabU- 
ity of   the  antitrust   laws   so   as  to  exempt 
certain    aspects   of    designated    professional 
team  sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
B.R.  10916.  A  bin  to  limit  the  appUcabUlty 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
aspects  of  designated  professional  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  10817.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  applicabU- 
ity of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt 
certain  asi>ecta  of  designated  professional 
team  sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  10918.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  applicabU- 
ity of   the   antitrust  laws  so  as  to  exempt 
certain   aspects   of    designated    professional 
team  sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BELL: 
H.  Res.  688,  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  Res.  687.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Conference  In  Geneva;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.  Res.  688.  Resolution    regarding    regula- 
tions relative  to  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARY: 
H.  Res.  689.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.    

ByMr.  HAWKINS: 
HJles.  690.  Resolution  condenmlng  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.  Res.  691.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  STINSON: 
H.  Res.  692.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.  Res.  693.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.  Res.  694.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJa.  10924.     A  bin  for  the  relief  o*  Mr. 
Adolfo  J.  Torres;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  tiie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  10925.    A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
cesco Rlzzuto;  tx>  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.J.  Res.  999.    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issu- 
ance of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HJ.  Res.  1000.    Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the 
Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS,   ETC, 
Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn. 

851.  Mr.  HERLONG  presented  a  petition  of 
WlUiam  Netschert.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla..  re- 
questing Congress  to  eliminate  measurable 
monettiry  discrimination  In  social  security 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislatxu-e  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  a  national  Nat- 
ural Disaster  Insurance  Act.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  tis  follows: 

ByMr.BETTS: 
•RB..  10919.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Estrada:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  10920.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Kajla  Mandel  Stachewsky  de  Balaban;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
HJl.   10921.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cleofe  Bartolomei;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
HJl.  10922.  A  bUl  conferring  Jtirisdlctlon 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Eugene  E.  Laird;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE : 
B.R    10923.     A  bUl  for  the  reUef  oi  Tan- 
credo  Townsend;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  15, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  30. 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God:  Hushing  our 
thoughts  and  words  to  quietness,  and 
bringing  our  feverish  hearts  to  the  cool- 
ness of  Thy  green  pastures  of  sustaining 
grace,  we  would  be  still  and  know  that 
Thou  art  Grod. 

Always  when  we  meet  the  conditions, 
Thou  dost  f  ulfiU  the  promise.  "I  will  keep 
that  man  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  Me." 

In  a  world  of  suspense  and  suspicion 
and  turmoil,  breathe  now.  in  this  fenced- 
in  moment  we  snatch  frc«n  the  rush  of 
busy  hours.  Thy  peace  on  hearts  that 

pray the  calmness  that  steals  into  our 

jaded  lives  (mly  when  the  jarring  dis- 
cords are  tuned  to  the  music  of  Thy  will. 
Then,  as  heralds  of  good  will,  send  us 
forth  across  aU  the  barriers  of  race  and 
creed  to  make  our  contributions  to  the 
glad  day.  for  whose  coming  we  toil  and 
pray,  when  justice  and  mercy  and  truth 
shall  roll  down  like  broad  rivers,  and 
righteousness  like  overflowing  streams, 
when  Thy  kingdom  comes  among  men. 
And  to  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom  shall 
be  the  power  and  the  glory.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
April  14,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  10809) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10809)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
that  understanding,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll;  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baxtlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Fong 

Oruenlng 

Hart 
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Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlte 

Johnston 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  to  re 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChttrchI, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  .  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Ar-, 
kansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  TmnuiOND],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Walters!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  during  convalescence  from  an  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]   is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib - 
icoFF  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 

Delaware. 

USE  OF  FACILrnES  OR  SERVICES  OP 
SENATE  RESTAURANT 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  date  of  March  30,  1964, 
I  directed  two  letters  of  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Sonntag,  manager  of  the  Sen- 
ate restaurant. 

In  the  first  letter  I  inquired  concern- 
ing a  $4,248.93  outstanding  balance 
which,  as  of  August  1.  1963.  reportedly 
was  still  owed  by  the  Teamsters  Union. 
I  wanted  to  know — 

First.  Why  had  Mr.  Hoffa's  Teamsters 
Union  been  allowed  to  open  a  charge  ac- 
count in  the  Senate  restaurant? 

Second.  Who  had  made  the  arrange- 
ments or  guaranteed  the  payment? 

Third.  Had  this  account  been  paid; 
and  if  so,  when? 

In  the  second  letter  I  asked  to  what 
extent  the  facilities  or  services  of  the 
Senate  restaurant  had  been  used  by  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Baker  in  his  1962  grand  open- 
ing of  the  Carousel  Motel  at  Ocean  City, 
Md. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  aU  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  want  to  read  this  cor- 
respondence I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  point  my  two  letters  of 
March  30.  1964.  as  addressed  to  Mr. 
Sonntag.  and  the  reply  which  I  received 
thereto,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  30. 1964. 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Sonntag, 
Restaurant  Manager, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sonntag:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  as  of  August  1963  the  Teamsters 
Union  had  an  outstanding  balance  for  res- 
taurant accounts  of  $4,248.93.  This  report- 
edly included  $1,056.99  as  charges  for  the 
month  of  July  and  $3,191.94  as  charges  for 
August.  In  this  connection  will  you  please 
advise  me  of  the  following: 

1.  Has  this  account  been  paid?  If  so.  on 
what  date? 


2.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  such  ac- 
counts must  be  guaranteed  by  a  Member  or 
employee  of  the  Senate.  Who  made  the  ar- 
rangements or  guaranteed  this  account 
pending  lU  payment? 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Wuxiaub. 

U.S.  Skmate. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  30. 1984. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Sonntag, 
Restaurant  Manager, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Sonntag:  I  have  received  a  re- 
port to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  restaur .mt 
acted  as  caterer  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
opening  of  the  Carousel  Motel.  Ocean  City. 
Md.  If  this  is  true  will  you  please  furnish 
me  the  following  information: 

1.  Does  the  Senate  Restaurant  make  a 
practice  of  operating  outside  catering  serv- 
ice? 

2.  The  amount  charged  Mr.  Baker. 

3.  The  number  of  servings. 

4.  The  date  and  by  whom  this  account 
was  paid. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

ARCHrrECT  or  the  Capitol, 
Washington.  DC,  April  2,  1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  letters  of  March  30. 
1964.  to  Robert  F.  Sonntag.  manager  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  restaurant,  concerning  payment 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  restaurant  of  charges  for 
the  months  of  July  and  August  for  luncheons 
given  by  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  restaurant  acted 
as  caterer  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand  open- 
ing of  the  Carousel  Motel.  Ocean  City.  Md.. 
have  been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

The  charges  for  luncheons  of  the  Team- 
sters Union  were  paid  In  full  on  December 
12,  1963.  The  delay  in  i>ayment  of  these 
charges  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  res- 
taurant accounting  office  to  furnish  certain 
documents  which  the  union's  auditors  felt 
they  needed  for  compliance  with  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act.  As  soon  as  these  differ- 
ences were  resolved  the  account  was  promptly 
paid.  All  of  the  luncheons  were  sponsored 
by  individual  Senators  numbering  10  in  all. 

The  Senate  restaurant  did  not  act  as 
caterer  for  the  grand  opening  of  the  Carousel 
Motel  in  Ocean  City.  Md. 

I  am  attaching  for  your  Information  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Restaiirant, 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  sets  forth  the  policies  under  which  the 
Senate  restaurant  operates  with  respect  to 
sponsorship  of  functions  utilizing  the  facili- 
ties of  the  restaurants  and  the  handling  of 
charges  therefor. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  George  Stewart. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration. 

February  8.  1964. 

Dear  Colleague:  Within  the  past  month 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Senate 
restaurants  have  tolerated  a  practice  of  ex- 
tending credit  to  certain  organizations  such 
as  the  State  societies.  Senate  staff  club.  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  campaign  commit- 
tees, and  certain  other  organizations  for 
luncheons  and  other  parties  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate restaurants  upon  being  sponsored  by 
some  particular  Senator  or  Senators.  The 
sponsor  of  such  a  group  visually  requests  that 
the  bill  be  charged  to  the  organization  In- 
volved. 

I  am  further  Informed  that  no  particular 
difficulties  have  been  experienced  In  collect- 
ing  amounts   due   the   restaurants,   but,   as 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Senate 
Reetaurants,  I,  neverthelees,  feel  that  this 
practice  should  not  be  continued.  Therefore, 
I  have  requested  the  management  of  the 
restaurants  to  extend  credit  only  to  U.S. 
Senators  or  officers  of  the  Senate,  beginning 
February  17,  1964. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Senators  will  feel  free 
to  sponsor  luncheons  for  such  groups  in  the 
Senate  restaurants,  but  I  want  Senators  and 
officers  of  the  Senate  to  know  of  the  change 
In  policy  and  to  know  that  the  credit  will 
have  to  be  hereafter  extended  in  the  spon- 
sor's name. 

With  beat  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 
Chairman,  Restaurant  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  an- 
swer to  the  first  letter.  I  am  told  that 
the  Teamsters  Union  did  have  an  open 
charge  account,  which  was  paid  on  De- 
cember 12.  1963.  and  that  in  all,  10  dif- 
ferent Senators  had  sponsored  their 
luncheons.  Beyond  that  explanation,  I 
am  advised  that  no  further  information 
is  available  to  me  as  an  individual  Sen- 
ator. 

Personally.  I  strongly  question  the  ad- 
visability or  the  propriety  of  the  Senate 
restaurant's  having  extended  any  credit 
to  Mr.  Hoffa. 

In  answer  to  the  second  letter  regard- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  facilities  of 
the  Senate  restaurant  had  been  used  by 
Mr.  Baker  for  the  grand  opening  of  his 
Carousel  Motel  In  Ocean  City.  Md..  I  was 
told: 

The  Senate  restavuTint  did  not  act  as 
caterer  for  the  grand  opening  of  the  Carousel 
Motel  in  Ocean  City.  Md. 


This  statement  is  not  quite  correct. 
The  Senate  restaurant  records  show  that 
to  a  large  extent  the  facilities  of  the 
Senate  restaurant  were  used.  For  in- 
stance, the  chef  of  the  Senate  restaurant 
and  several  of  the  management  were  sent 
to  Ocean  City  for  the  weekend  to  take 
care  of  Mr.  Bakers  guests  who  would  be 
attending  the  opening  of  the  Carousel. 

With  them  they  carried  food,  table 
linens,  serving  trays,  a  considerable 
number  of  cooking  utensils,  warming 
pans.  pots.  pans,  and  so  forth.  All  this 
property  of  the  Senate  restaurant  was 
loaded  in  cars  and  transported  to  Ocean 
City.  Md..  for  use  at  the  grand  opening 
of  Mr.  Baker's  motel.  To  what  extent 
the  food  furnished  was  prepared  in  the 
Senate  restaurant  or  to  what  extent  Mr. 
Baker  paid  for  these  services  I  do  not 
know;  but  of  these  two  points  we  can  be 
sure: 

First.  The  Teamsters  Union  was  al- 
lowed to  open  a  charge  account  In  the 
Senate  restaurant,  that  as  of  Augxist  1. 
1963,  they  owed  $4,248.93.  and  that  this 
account  was  several  months  overdue  be- 
fore it  was  finally  paid  on  December  12, 
1963. 

Second.  Some  of  the  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  of  the  Senate  res- 
taurant were  used  by  Mr.  Robert  Baker 
in  the  grand  opening  of  his  Ocean  City 
motel,  and  the  only  reason  which  I  can 
think  of  to  explain  why  this  does  not 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  Senate  res- 
taurant Is  that  this  service  was  either 
rendered  free,  at  Government  expense 
or  at  a  very  low  rate  which  they  do  not 
wish   to  reveal.    Otherwise,  why   deny 


that    the    services    and    facilities   were 

used? 

In  making  this  report,  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  I  am  not  criticizing  the  personnel 
of  the  Senate  restaurant  who  went  to 
Ocean  City.  Md.,  on  that  date  to  assist 
in  taking  care  of  Mr.  Bakers  guests  at 
the  grand  opening  of  the  Carousel.  I 
am  sure  that  they  felt  that  they  had  no 
choice,  but  I  do  criticize  and  question  the 
propriety  of  those  who  ordered  them  to 
go  and  take  with  them  such  equipment 
and  supplies  from  the  Senate  restaurant. 
The  duties  of  the  Senate  restaurant 
are  to  furnish  food  In  the  Capitol  and 
Senate  Office  Buildings,  for  which  serv- 
ices they  must  charge  regular  rates. 

But  the  Senate  restaurant  Is  not  sup- 
posed to  operate  a  catering  service  to  a 
private  party  In  Ocean  City,  Md.,  for  Mr. 
Bobby  Baker  or  for  any  other  public  offi- 
cial, and  when  such  services  are  ren- 
dered, either  In  whole  or  In  part,  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense  It  Is  even  more  sub- 
ject to  criticism. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  after  checking 
Into  these  transactions  can  give  us  a 
more  complete  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  kind  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  say.  as  he  did  in  his  last  sentence, 
that  he  is  sure  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  give  us  a  report. 
I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  a  report,  and 
very  quickly,  because  if  these  allegations 
are  true — and  I  am  sure  they  are  or  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  not  be 
making  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— we  are  entitled  to  have  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration without  delay.  , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  agree  that 
this  should  be  public  information. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  jrield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question,  and  that  is  whether  or  not 
his  investigation  has  disclosed  that  the 
Senate  restaurant,  which  is  operated 
with  public  funds,  is  carrying  any  pri- 
vate accounts  for  any  other  person  out- 
side the  Senate  or  its  employees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  to 
my  knowledge.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  it  has  always  been  my  understand- 
ing, that  when  the  Senate  restaurant 
furnishes  its  services  or  supplies  to  any 
group  or  to  Senators  it  Is  to  be  done 
only  within  the  Capitol  Building  or  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings,  and  in  each  in- 
stance a  Senator  or  employee  must 
guarantee  payment.  It  was  not  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  restaurant 
under  any  circumstances  could  operate 
or  furnish  its  services  to  any  private 
function  outside  the  Capitol  or  Senate 
Office  Buildings.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  such  was  prohibited  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  Senator's  understanding  is 
the  same  as  mine.    On  various  occasions. 


when  constituents  have  been  here  who 
wanted  to  have  lunch  or  dinner  with 
Members  of  the  Colorado  delegation,  I 
was  informed  in  every  instance  that 
there  was  only  one  way  it  could  be  done, 
and  that  was  to  have  one  of  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  make  the  reservation,  be 
personally  present,  and  to  assume  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  bill.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  understanding.  On  occasion  I  have 
arranged  luncheons  for  groups  from  Del- 
aware. My  colleague  and  I  recently  had 
the  Delaware  Farm  Bureau  as  our 
guests.  But  we  guaranteed  and  paid  the 
bill.  We  pay  for  those  guests  at  the  reg- 
ular rates.  If  a  separate  room  is  used, 
there  is  an  additional  charge  for  it.  which 
is  proper.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
in  all  instances  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  Senate  restaurant  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  Senators  or  employees  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  not  a  privately  owned 
restaurant  that  can  compete  with  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  sure  that  is  the 
understanding  we  have  always  had. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJi£ 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


OHIO'S  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to 
me?     

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  does  not 
seek  to  establish  new  rights  as  relates  to 
citizens  of  my  State  of  Ohio.  Through 
this  legislative  proposal  we  seek  only  to 
preserve  old  rights — rights  guaranteed 
to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  or 
color,  by  our  Constitution,  as  amended, 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  our 
heritage  of  freedom. 

I  have  received  letters  from  miln- 
formed.  or  misguided  Ohio  citizens,  who 
fear  that  the  President's  civil  rights  pro- 
posals will  in  some  way  infringe  on  their 
own  liberties  or  way  of  life.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  There 
Is  nothing  in  these  pending  legislative 
proposals  which  will  deliver  to  our  Negro 
citizens  rights  or  privileges  which  they 
do  not  already  enjoy  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  have  enjoyed  in  our  State  for  years. 
I  am  proud  of  this  fact,  as  all  Ohioans 
should  be.  What  this  legislation  will  do 
Is  extend  these  rights  to  all  Americans 
regardless  of  the  States  in  which  they 
live  or  In  which  they  travel. 

The  fact  is  the  Ohio  clvU  rights  and 
antidiscrimination  laws  are  much  more 
effective  and  more  far-reaching  than 
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the  civil  rights  bUl  which  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Senate.  This  was 
pointed  out  clearly  and  concisely  lii  an 
article  written  by  George  Jenks,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  published  In  that  newspaper 
on  April  12.  1964.  The  article  Is  en- 
tiUed  "Ohio's  Civil  Rights  Law  Tougher 
Than  Federal  Proposals."  and  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  accurate  and  in- 
formative reporting  at  its  best.  The 
Toledo  Blade,  one  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  Ohio,  and  the  Nation,  and  its 
publisher.  Paul  Block.  Jr..  have  a  weU- 
earned  reputation  for  responsible  and 
in  fact  outstanding  journalism,  cer- 
tainly, this  arUcle  is  in  that  tradition. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  mianimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recx)Rd  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A»      APPRAISAI^-OHIO'S      CIVIL      RIGHTS      LAW 

TorcHrR  Than  Federal  Pkoposal^-Impact 

or  Nation.u-  Lscislation  Would  Be  i-ilt 

Laxgxlt  in  South 

(By  George  Jenfcs) 

The  men  trying  to  steer  the  clvU  rights  bill 
through  Congress  are  disturbed  more  than 
SW^-e  to  admit  by  signs  that  the  massive 
propaganda  drive  against  it  is  making  head- 
•w»T  m  Uie  North. 

There  is  no  overlooking  the  fact  that  Gov. 
Georee  C.  WaUace.  of  Alabama,  was  able  to 
take  'a  fourth  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  Wis- 
consin primary  last  vreek  with  no  ot^^j^sues 
than    dleharti    segregatlonlsm    and    States 

"*But  what  Is  cavislng  more  consternation  Is 
mail  from  home.  A  number  of  northern  Con- 
eressmen.  both  Republican  and  Democratic. 
™rt  that  the  letters  they  are  receiving 
'^om  widespread  apprehension  over  the  pro- 
posed civil  rights  program. 

Reoresentative  William  M.  McCulloch. 
Bepubllcan.  of  Plqua,  last  week  said  he  has 
bee-  amazed  by  the  letters  he  Is  receiving, 
crttclzing  the  bill.  He  vtTOte  almost  the  en- 
tire measure  himself  and  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  winning  its  approval  in  the 
Bcuse. 

Mr.  McCulloch,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  says  these 
pcTTtests  largely  are  based  on  distortions  and 
aitslnformatlon  which  he  traces  to  the  work 
oC  such  southern-based  segregationist  groups 
u  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Punda- 
a:«ital  Freedoms. 

IncStfyntallT.  the  propaganda  campaign! 
«OM  acr.  seem  to  have  taken  hold  in  the( 
Xsaedc  area.  Representative  Thomas  L.  Ash- 
yrr  rracx'-ed  that  when  the  bill  first  came 
1?*:=  ccxtauttee  last  year,  his  mall  was  run- 
—  y  frctn  4  to  5  to  one  against  It. 

TB~2«n  the  measure  came  up  for  debate 
n  "i:*  Bouse  this  year,  however,  the  tide  had 
zarojed  *^^  the  man?ln  was  almost  10  to  1, 
jjj  «a-iar  he  saM.  He  attributed  the  shift! 
to  tti«  stnTig  stand  taken  by  chxirch  groups 

Mr  McOrrLixxrH  said  most  of  the  protest^ 
i^iast  -Jie  bm  concern  things  which  ar^ 
zcr  :n  n  %z  all.  such  as  compulsory  pupl^ 
eB»ar:ns  -Arrwxa  school  districts  to  achieve 
B*ea;  -Al^nrx 

■gtt  ■leacr'.bfld  himself  as  hard  put  to  un* 
dexscaxul  Uie  oonipialnts  from  residents  of 
Otuo.  wtneti  he  says  already  has  civil  rightj 
)ttmm  much  mere  comprehensive,  tougher 
mart  rt^crotis.  and  more  punitive  than  thif 
prr;pc«ed  Federal  bllL 

The  bill  as  paased  by  the  House  and  novr 
before  the  Senate,  he  points  out.  is  not  th; 
original    administration    proposal.     He    an<l 
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other  Judiciary  Committee  members  sub- 
stituted the  present  version  with  the  Idea 
I  of  making  It  moderate  enough  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  great  majority  of  Congressmen, 
excluding  those  in  the  Deep  South. 

To  support  his  argument  that  Ohio,  like 
a  number  of  other  Northern  and  Western 
States,  already  has  civil  rights  and  anti- 
discrimination Uws  more  stringent  and  far- 
reaching  than  the  Federal  proposal,  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch has  obtained  from  Ohio  House 
Speaker  Roger  Cloud  a  polnt-by-polnt  com- 
parison of  the  State  and  Federal  provisions. 
Here  is  a  condensation  of  that  comparison: 


voting  rights 

Ohio:  Every  citizen  meeting  age  and  resi- 
dence requirements  Is  entitled  to  vote  except 
those  convicted  of  bribery,  perjvu-y.  or  other 
Infamous  crime. 

There  are  no  voting  restrictions  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry  in  Ohio;  nor  does  Ohio  require  lit- 
eracy tests  prior  to  voting. 

Proposed  Federal  provision:  In  elections 
Involving  the  Presidency  and  other  Federal 
offices,  no  voter  can  be  barred  because  of 
Immaterial  errors  In  registration  applica- 
tions, and  the  same  standards  must  apply 
to  all  applicants. 

The  bill  would  create  the  assumption  that 
any  person  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  shall  be  deemed  literate  enough  to 
vote  and  stipulates  that  all  literacy  tests  be 
written  unless  the  applicant  requests  other- 

It  would  speed  disposal  of  discrimination 
suits  by  authorizing  the  Attorney  General 
or  any  defendant  to  request  that  a  three- 
judge  district  court  be  convened  to  hear  the 
suit.  An  appeal  would  go  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

puBUC  accommodations 
Ohio:  Under  a  1961  amendment  to  the 
State  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act,  there 
are  fines  up  to  $500  and  imprisonment  up 
to  90  days  or  both  for  denial  of  public  ac- 
commodations because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

Enforcement  U  by  the  State  clvU  rights 
commission,  which  acts  on  receipt  of  any 
sworn  charge.  The  procedure  involves  In- 
vestigation, conferences,  conciliation  at- 
tempts, and  persuasion  before  public  hear- 
ing and  formal  order. 

Proposed  Federal:  All  persons  shall  have 
access  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  to  hotels  and  places  of 
lodging  (except  those  having  five  or  fewer 
rooms  for  rent) .  eating  establishments,  places 
of  amusement,  gasoline  stations,  and  any 
place  segregated  by  State  of  local  law. 

Private  clubs  are  exempt  except  when 
their  facilities  are  made  avaUable  to  c\is- 
tomers  of  one  of  the  hotels,  restaurants,  or 
other  places  mentioned  above. 

Aggrieved  persons  themselves  or  the  At- 
torney General  may  bring  action  against 
violators.  The  latter  would  be  compelled 
to  seek  corrective  action  from  State  or  local 
agencies  before  going  to  covirt. 

Contempt  cases  arising  from  failure  to 
comply  with  court  orders  could  result  in 
fines  and  imprisonment.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral also  would  be  authorized  to  file  suits  to 
ban  discrimination  in  public  facilities  such 
as  parks  and  libraries. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Ohio:  The  State's  last  school  segregation 
law  was  repealed  In  1886,  and  the  courts 
have  enjoined  local  boards  from  assigning 
Negro  children  to  all-Negro  schools. 

Propoeed  Federal :  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  At- 
torney General  to  assist  the  States  in  de- 
segregation of  schools.  The  latter  would  be 
authorized  to  Institute  clvU  actions  to  de- 
segregate if  voluntary  measures  failed. 

The  education  commissioner  could  conduct 
sxirveys,  supply  technical  assistance  to  Mhool 


authorities,  Issue  grants  for  hiring  and  train- 
ing personnel  to  deal  with  desegregation 
problems,  and  sponsor  university  Institutes 
for  training  teachers  to  handle  those  prob- 
lems. 

As  approved  by  the  House,  the  bill  specifi- 
cally prohlblU  action  under  this  program  to 
shift  schoolchildren  to  correct  racial  im- 
balance. 

COMMUNFTT     RELATIONS 

Ohio:  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  may 
create  advisory  agencies  at  the  local  level  to 
foster  better  community  relations.  There 
are  local  community  relations  agencies  In 
Toledo,  Akron.  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  and 
Columbus. 

Proposed  Federal:  The  bill  would  create  a 
Community  Relations  Service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  assist  States  and  cities 
to  solve  dlfflciiltles  arising  from  racial 
friction. 

CIVIL     RIGHTS     COMMISSION 

Ohio:  The  Ohio  commission  has  been  in 
existence  since  1959.  administering  the  Fair 
Employment  and  Public  Accommodations 
Acts  as  well  as  conducting  educational  and 
research  programs. 

Proposed  Federal:  The  blU  would  extend 
the  life  of  the  Federal  Commission  for  4 
years  and  give  It  additional  authority  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Information.  A 
House  amendment  barred  the  Commission 
from  investigating  membership  policies  of 
private  clubs  and  fraternal  groups. 

PUBLIC    PROGRAMS 

Ohio:  since  1935.  Ohio  has  barred  discrim- 
inatory practices  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors dealing  with  the  State  or  Its  sub- 
divisions. 

Proposed  Federal:  Government  agencies 
would  be  authorized  to  withhold  grants  or 
assistance  programs  from  areas  where  dis- 
crimination is  practiced,  provided  they  in- 
formed Congress  beforehand  and  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOHTUNTTT 

Ohio:  The  State  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  bans  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers of  four  or  more  persons,  employ- 
ment agencies,  or  labor  unions. 

Proposed  Federal:  This  section  declares  a 
national  policy  of  freedom  from  discrimina- 
tion In  opportunity  for  employment.  It 
would  not  become  effective  until  a  year  after 
the  bin  Is  signed  Into  law  and  In  the  initial 
year  would  cover  employers  and  unions  with 
100  or  more  workers  or  members. 

This  provision  would  be  tightened  grad- 
ually until  the  fourth  year  of  its  effective- 
ness when  It  would  cover  those  with  26  or 
more  workers  or  members. 

The  law  would  be  administered  by  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Commis- 
sion of  five  members  empowered  to  act  In 
complaints  filed  by  Individuals.  It  could 
bring  legal  action  only  after  attempts  to 
settle  cases  by  conciliation. 

The  commission,  however,  would  be  re- 
quired to  work  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, such  as  that  In  Ohio,  unless  such  agen- 
cies were  not  performing  effectively. 

What  form  a  Federal  clvU  rights  bill  will 
take  If  and  when  one  Is  passed.  Is  of  coxirse 
Impossible  to  determine.  The  prolonged 
Senate  debate  now  appears  to  be  some  weeks 
away  from  the  filibuster  stage,  and  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  House  version  will  be 
toned  down  with  Republican-sponsored 
amendments. 

Yet  it  Is  apparent  that  the  Impact  of  any 
bill  enacted  will  be  felt  almost  exclusively 
In  the  South.  For  Ohio  and  the  other  35 
States  with  civil  rights  codes  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  would  mean  only  that  Wash- 
ington would  become  a  secondary  point  of 
recourse  for  those  with  grievances,  real  or 
fancied. 
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SECRECY  AND  THE  A-11  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago.  I  spoke  briefly  as  to  the  facts 
surrounding  the  announcement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  A-11  program. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  from  the  testi- 
mony and  the  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared subsequently,  that  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations, 
and  certainly  a  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  apparently  had 
no  knowledge  whatever,  even  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development  of  the  A-11. 
During  the  past  3  years,  there  has  been 
extensive  testimony  before  that  commit- 
tee, discussing  the  B-70  and  the  RS-70. 
The  technical  matters  surrounding  that 
work  tie  in  Intimately  with  the  develop- 
ment of  any  supersonic  plane,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  mach  3. 

I  am  greatly  Indebted  to  outside  re- 
porters who  have  ferreted  out  a  part  of 
the  truth  behind  this  matter.  It  Is  some- 
what difBcult  to  imderstand  how  this 
country  could  have  spent  $100  million  to 
$500  million  In  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  plane,  which  is  probably — al- 
though we  do  not  know — an  improved 
maimed  interceptor,  without  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  having  knowledge 

o^  it.  ^  ^  ^ 

I  am  informed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  frcon  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll] 
that  he  did  have  knowledge  of  it,  and 
that  he  was  fully  informed.  This  does 
not  evade  the  responsibility  of  every 
Senator  who  serves  on  that  committee  in 
the  Senate,  and  every  Representative 
who  serves  on  the  corresponding  c<Mn- 
mittee  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  account  to  the  people  of  his  own  State 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  have  knowledge  of  the  functions 
of  the  Government. 

If  we  can  develop  an  airplane  which 
must  have  cost  from  $100  million  to  $500 
million— the  best  estimate  is  $500  mil- 
lion, over  the  course  of  2,  3.  or  4  years, 
no  one  knows  how  long — without  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  knowledge  of  such  appro- 
priations, questions  arise  as  the  source 
of  the  money,  and  where  was  It  hidden 
In  the  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  further,  because  in  my  opinion  it 
represents  a  grave  threat  to  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government.  It  repre- 
sents an  abrogation  of  the  right  of  Sen- 
ators to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Government  and  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  decisions  which  are  made. 

A  decision  was  made.  It  was  made  in 
our  name,  using  hidden  funds,  and  other 
methods  to  which  I  do  not  have  access. 
But.  somehow.  It  was  accomplished.  I 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  par- 
ticularly, and  anyone  else  who  had 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  will  disclose 
the  information  to  Congress  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 


article  entitled  "Less  Than  the  Whole 
Truth,"  written  by  Claude  Witze  and 
published  in  the  Air  Force  magazine  of 
April  1964.  which  discusses  this  situation 
in  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Less  Than  the  Wholk  Truth 
(By  Claude  Wltze) 
Washington.  D.C,  March  18.— There  are 
substantial  reasons  why  public  pressure 
should  be  maintained  for  the  revelation  of 
more  facts  about  the  new  Lockheed  A-11 
mach  3  airplane.  And  none  of  the  facts  that 
should  be  public  property  in  this  democracy 
will  menace  national  security  If  they  are 
disclosed.  The  A-11,  like  the  TPX.  the  R&- 
70.  and  the  Skybolt  missile  before  It.  Is  In- 
volved In  arguments  about  concept  and 
policy  that  are  properly  the  subject  of  public 
discussion. 

The  general  capabilities  of  the  A-11  and 
the  mission  for  which  It  was  designed  can 
be  aired  before  Congress  and  the  voters 
without  disclosing  any  specific  information 
about  the  technologies  Involved  and  the 
precise  threat  It  presents  to  a  potential  en- 
emy. If  the  A-11  is  undergoing  tests  to  de- 
termine how  good  It  Is  as  an  Interceptor, 
which  Is  what  we  were  told  by  the  White 
House,  the  threat  to  the  enemy  will  not  be 
real  untU  the  system  is  combat  ready.  The 
A-11  Is  far  from  that  state  and  may  never 
reach  It. 

Details  of  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment that  the  A-11  exists  and  an  analysis 
of  Its  technological  significance  appear  start- 
ing on  page  33  of  this  issue.  Of  equal  im- 
portance Is  the  administration's  Insistence 
that  the  A-11  Is  an  interceptor  aircraft  and 
that  It  meets  the  Air  Force  requirement  for 
an  Improved  Manned  Interceptor  (IMI).  So 
long  as  the  news  about  the  A-11  is  carefully 
managed,  the  administration  Is  not  likely 
to  get  a  serious  challenge  to  Its  assertion, 
but  the  atmosphere  on  Capitol  Hill  is  charged 
with  skepticism.  When  Gen.  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May,  USAF  Chief  of  Staff,  was  testifying  a 
few  weeks  ago  before  the  Hoxise  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  said,  "We  need  a  new 
long-range  Interceptor  and  we  feel  that  $40 
mUllon  this  year  wlU  move  us  In  an  orderly 
program  toward  producing  It."  Asked  at 
what  point  we  are  in  the  IMI  program,  he 
said.  "We  are  doing  some  work  In  this  field, 
but  we  are  not  going  fast  enough  to  have 
an  orderly  program  to  produce  It."  He  made 
a  further  statement  that  was  deleted  from 
the  published  record. 

Whatever  the  general  told  the  committee 
in  confidence,  the  Ho\ise  Included  the  $40 
mlUlon  in  Its  version  <rf  the  defense  authori- 
sation bill.  There  is  no  evidence  In  the 
record  that  Chairman  Cakl  Vinson  or  any 
of  his  colleagues  knew  of  the  A-11  or  ocmi- 
sldered  It  the  prototype  of  an  Interceptor 
If  they  did  know  about  It.  Chairman  Mkl- 
vn»  Price  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  voted  with  the  maJCMity 
in  favor  of  granting  the  money.  Three 
Democratic  members  of  his  subcommittee. 
Representatives  Samuxl  8.  armATTOK.  Jkt- 
FEXT  CoHELAK.  aiul  Otis  O.  Pikk,  votod 
against  it  and  signed  a  minority  report.  In 
this,  they  argued  the  money  had  not  been 
requested  from  the  stibcommlttee  but  Indi- 
cated they  knew  of  progreas  made  toward 
an  IML  They  then  picked  up  the  argument 
of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara 
that  there  are  several  airplanes  which  could 
t^^^^  on  tlie  IMI  mission,  dtlng  the  F-lOd, 
the  F-4,  and  the  TPX  or  P-lll.  General 
LeMay  already  bad  said  he  wants  something 
better. 

There  was  a  strange  change  of  attitude  In 
the  Senate.  The  MO  million  item  was 
dropped  from  the  blU.    After  the  A-11  was 


uncovered  Senates  Richard  B.  Russell,  fioor 
manager  for  the  bill,  bolstered  the  Presi- 
dent's portrayal  of  it  as  an  interceptor.  He 
said  he  had  been  privy  to  all  of  its  history 
and  that  what  has  been  learned  has  appU- 
cablllty  to  other  types  of  aircraft.  The  Sen- 
ator said  the  $40  million  was  taken  out  of 
the  bill  because  the  A-11  already  is  past  the 
research-and-development  stage  and  is  un- 
dergoing test  and  evaluation.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  why  the  Air  Force,  meaning  Gen- 
eral LeMay,  asked  for  the  money. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  the  next  witness 
In  Washington.  He  told  a  press  conference, 
"The  A-11  is  an  Interceptor  aircraft.  It  Is 
being  developed  as  such,  and  beyond  that 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  its  use." 
He  said  the  Air  Force  naturaUy  knew  all 
about  the  A-11  and  that  there  was  a  mls- 
xinderstandlng  about  what  was  requested. 
This  was  not  new  money,  he  said,  but  a 
request  "to  have  the  authority  within  the 
total  funds  budgeted  to  reallocate  funds  to 
Increase  the  expenditures  on  the  IMI  and 
to  reduce  expenditures  on  certain  other 
projects."  He  said  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  A-11  is  the  plane  USAF  has  in  mind  for 
the  TMT  niission. 

One  of  the  more  significant  sentences  in 
Mr.  McNamara's  remarks  was  his  comment 
that  "hopefully,  we  can  have  multluae  air- 
craft evolve  from  the  single-purpose  de- 
signs." 

It  Is  this  conviction  of  his,  first  brought 
to  fruition  in  the  TFX  Joint  USAF-Navy 
project,  tiiat  has  not  been  accepted  by  ex- 
perienced airmen  in  any  branch  of  the  serv- 
ices. The  A-11.  It  has  not  been  denied,  was 
laid  down  in  1959  as  a  high-flying  and  fast 
reconnaissance  airplane  and  the  undisclosed 
amoimt  at  money  that  has  gone  Into  It 
would  be  hard  to  disguise  In  USAys  budget. 
It  could  have  been  financed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  but  that  Is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  fact  that  the  reconnalssanoe 
and  Interceptor  missions  cannot  be  per- 
formed efficiently  by  the  same  airplane.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  technologies  overlap  in 
such  areas  as  propulsion,  materialE.  human 
factors.  ftT\ri  aerodynamics,  but  weapon  sys- 
t>«mK  differ  according  to  their  missions. 

All  through  the  discussion  following  the 
A-11  announcement  here  has  been  an  aura 
of  the  half-truth  about  administration 
statements.  Asked  bluntly  whether  the  A-11 
had  been  designed  as  an  interceptor.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  replied.  "I  Aant  think  that  I 
said  that,  and  I  would  rather  not  say." 
Nobody  asked.  "Why  not?"  It  was  brought 
out  in  General  LeMay's  tertimony  that  all  of 
tixe  Chiefs  of  Staff  favored  going  ahead  with 
an  IMI  and  that  even  the  Chairman,  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  gave  it  his  endoTBement. 
USAF  Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert  te«tifled 
that  "No  formal  proposal  has  gone  fcHward 
from  the  Air  Faroe,  that  is.  from  the  civilian 
Secretary  (Mr.  Zuckert)  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  did  write  him  a  letter  in  which 
I  said  it  looked  as  if  we  were  progressing  to 
the  point  where  we  would  need  a  sizable  sum 
of  money  such  as  the  one  General  LeMay 
mentioned  tor  1965." 

LAter  R^resentatlve  Pokteb  Haxot  quizzed 
the  Air  Force  Secretary  and  asked  whether 
]£r.  licNamara  showed  any  signs  of  "mellow- 
ing" or  beginning  to  understand  the  require- 
ment for  an  IMI.  Mr.  Zvickert  acknowledged 
that  bis  boss  was  not  "too  encouraging." 
He  added  that  he  favors  a  larger  develop- 
ment program  than  the  Defense  Secretary, 
but  "I  have  not  personally  proposed  that  we 
build  a  force  of  any  particular  size  leading 
toward   a   full   defense   capability   with   an 

no." 

Further  quotations  are  not  needed  to  dis- 
play the  status  of  the  IMI  project,  at  least 
as  it  stood  In  February.  If  we  accept  the 
natal  date  of  the  A-11  as  1969,  It  seem*  clear 
that  nobody  caUed  It  an  Air  Force  airplane 
at  least  untU  some  time  In  1063,  by  which 
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time  the  concept  probably  had  t>ee°  oj"* 
taken  by  more  esoteric  systems  oP«raUng 
in^sDace  If  the  A-U  was  designed  as  an 
So  mere  was  no  reason  to  blanket  Its  exist- 
ence with  any  more  secrecy  than  would  have 
surrounded  the  F-108.  Interceptor  counter- 
part of  the  &-70  and  also  designed  by  North 
American  Aviation.  If  that  project  had  not 
been  abandoned  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
after  cancellation  of  the  F-108  that  airmen 
concerned  with  the  defense  mission  most 
notably  Gen.  Laurence  S  K^ter  first  pro- 
claimed the  requirement  for  an  IMI.  If  they 
knew  the  A-11  was  being  developed  as  an 
interceptor,  which  they  should  have  known 
If  It   is   true,    their  speeches.   In   retro«p«ct. 

make  little  sense.  ^     t>_  .-<  „»  i 

Since  disclosure  of  the  A-11  by  President 
Johnson,  most  of  the  verbiage  has  been  con- 1 
cerned  with  Its  place  In  the  history  of  aero- 
nautical progress  and  the  fact  that  the 
story  was  kept  out  of  the  public  prints, 
virhether  by  publicists  or  patriots.  The  em-  , 
phasls  has  been  In  the  wrong  places.  The. 
sophisticated  observer,  be  he  aeronaut.  edl-| 
tor  or  mUltary  officer,  knows  that  USAP  does  i 
not  develop  a  new  Interceptor  by  staxUng: 
with  a  vehicle  that  flies  higher  and  faster., 
with  limited  maneuverability,  and  then  try 
to  determine  Its  capabUlty.  The  interceptor; 
capability  would  be  built  in.  starting  on  the 
design  boards.  There  is  much  Justification! 
for  suspecting  that  the  A-U  has  been  usedj 
for  manipulation  of  American  public  opln-. 
Ion.  possibly  to  cast  aspersions  on  Air  Porcel 
competence  in  an  area  of  Air  Force  speclal- 
IzaUon.  The  outlook  for  national  security 
Is  frightening  If  this  kind  of  manlpulaUon  Is 
allowed  to  continue,  making  It  look  as  U 
technology  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  men  with 
the  mission. 
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WHY    DOESN'T    ANTBODT    GET    MAD? 

As  we  write  this,  the  East  Germans,  whc 
are  Communists,  are  withholding  Informa- 
tion on  the  condition  of  three  USAP  officer! 
who  were  shot  down  a  few  days  ago  wher 
the  r  RB-66  reconnaissance  bomber  strayec 
out  of  Its  flight  path  A  compilation  by  th( 
Associated  Press  shows  that  In  the  past  I'l 
vears  at  least  80  American  mUltary  flyerii 
have  been  killed  bv  Russians  in  attacks  tha  , 
ranged  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Sea  o : 
Japan  The  airmen  have  been  from  thi; 
ranks   of    the   V3.   Navy.    Marines,    and    Al: 

Force.  ,     —  ,    . 

So  far.  there  has  been  no  sign  of  official 
Indignation  In  Washington  other  than  a  de  ■ 
mand  for  the  release  of  our  men.  Our  atti^ 
tude.  according  to  the  Washmgton  Post,  it 
tempered  by  our  'hopes  to  avoid  having  thfc 
incident  damage  the  relatively  moderatt 
climate  of  present  American -Soviet  rela^ 
tlons  "  Indeed,  the  Post,  which  should  kno^ 
better,  peers  around  the  80  corpses  and  pos* 
an  editorial  question :  "What  is  wrong  with 
the  Air  Force  that  it  cannot  prevent  lljs 
planes  from  wandering  over  Communist  Ea«t 
Germany  and  getting  shot  down?"  The^ 
the  paper  says  US.  Air  Force  does  not  sp^ 
the  airplane  strayed  but  suggests  it  w 
lured  by  phony  radio  signals. 

Somehow,  the  lives  of  80  American  flye 
seem  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  near  silende 
while  the  climate  of  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia shows  no  material  change.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Washington  Post.  whi<*i 
hesitates  to  put  any  blame  on  the  Russian^. 
Is  a  paper  that  speaks  out  loud  and  clear  In 
favor  of  avoiding  escalation  In  any  conflict 
with  the  Reds.  The  response  should  be  non- 
violent to  most  provocation,  according  U> 
this  school  of  thought,  and  if  It  must  l>e 
violent  It  should  be  graduated  to  the  mi- 
nutest degree  possible.  The  Communist* 
disagree. 

Any  responsible  reporter  could  learn  ^.y 
asking  that  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots  have  strict 
orders  not  to  resist  challenges  In  the  air.  ev(in 
If  they  are  armed.  The  Russians,  In  tUls 
case  destroyed  an  airplane  which  they  could 
have  had  Intact  with  Its  airborne  equipment 


If  they  had  told  the  pilot  to  land  Instead  of 
shooting    him    down.      This    indicates    they 
were  more  intent  on  mxirder  than  capturing 
the  RB-66  to  see  what  reconnaissance  equip- 
ment it  was  carrying.    A  responsible  reporter 
also  could  have  learned   that  the  pilot  was 
following  a  filed  flight  plan  for  a  navigation 
training  mission  that  was  to  l>e  flown  entirely 
In  France  and  West  Germany.     An  Informed 
reporter  would  know  Uiat  the  RB-66  is  an 
obsolescent  airplane  and   It   Is  not   likely   it 
would  be  sent  on  a  sensitive  mission  so  close 
to  the  Iron  Curtain.    Even  an  editorial  writer, 
lacking  all  these  facts,  should  be  able  to  re- 
call that  in  late  January  a  T-39  Jet  trainer 
out  of  Wiesbaden  strayed  across  the  border 
and  was  shot  down,  killing  the  crew  of  three 
US.  Air  Force  officers.    In  this  case  the  Reds 
merely  said  It  was  our  fault  because  we  vio- 
lated their  airspace,  and  they  gave  us  per- 
mission to  retrieve  the  bodies  and  wreckage. 
It  Is  not  generally  discussed,  but  these  vio- 
lations of  airspace  have  at  least  one  of  the 
chai-acteristlcs   of   a   cultural-exchange   pro- 
gmn.     The   Russians    violate    airspace,    too. 
They  have  overflown  Alaska  and  are  reported 
to  have  violated  Western  airspace  In  Europe 
at  least  20  times  In   1963.     They  have  been 
Intercepted  by  our  airmen  and  warned  to  go 
back.    There  is  no  record  that  they  have  been 
flred  upon.    On  top  of  this.  It  is  no  secret  In 
Europe  that  Aeroflot.  the  Russian  airline,  and 
Polskle  Llnle  Lotnlcze,  Its  Polish  counterpart, 
treat  airlines    with   disdain.     On   scheduled 
flights    to   and   from   such    major   points   as 
Paris,    their    pilots    wander    far    from    their 
routes    as    assigned    by    traffic    controllers. 
There  Is  a  strong  conviction  on  the  Continent 
that  these  deviations  are  not  accidental,  but 
are  part  of  the  Communist  reconnaissance 
effort. 

In  view  of  the  record,  it  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve we  are  dealing  with  reasonable  people 
concerned  In  any  way  about  the  climate  of 
our  relations.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  American  newspaper.  In 
particular  the  Washington  Post,  can  Ignore 
the  Soviet  trigger  finger,  the  80  dead,  and 
the  nature  of  the  cold  war. 


READING    LOTJD,    BUT    NOT    CLEAR 


Almost  exactly  a  year  ago  Lt.  Gen.  Alfred 
S.  Starbird.  an  Army  officer  who  serves  as 
Director    of    the    Defense    Communications 
Agency,    told   a   committee   on   Capitol   Hill 
the   Defense   Department   needs   a   satellite 
communications  system  as  soon  as  possible. 
Testifying  before  Representative  Chet  Holi- 
FTELD  and  his  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mlttee    of    the    Conunlttee    on    Government 
Operations.  General  Starbird  cited  some  of 
the    reasons    why    communication    through 
space  has  become  essential  to  military  opera- 
tions.    Clearly,     the     ballistic     missile     has 
changed   the  threat  to  existing  systems   as 
much    as    it   has   altered    national   strategy. 
The  missile,   the  General  said,  puts  a  new 
premium    on    speed.     Service    must    be    al- 
most   Instantaneous.     The    communications 
system  also  must  be  able  to  survive  attack. 
On  top  of  this,  there  Is  a  more  pressing  re- 
quirement for  reliable  ways  of  talking  to  re- 
mote spots  on   the   globe.     Thus   It   is   the 
nature  of  war.  the  cold  one  we  are  fighting 
and  the  hot  one  that  we  may  have  to  fight, 
that  makes  DCA  look  Into  space,  where  It 
flnds   the    satellite    system   most    promising. 
We   are   fortunate.   General   Starbird   said 
In  April  of  last  year.  In  that  we  can  meet  the 
requirement  with  a  simple  system  that   Is 
entirely  within  the  state  of  the  art.     It  Is  de- 
signed as  a  lightweight,  active,  medium-alti- 
tude random  system,  and  efforts  to  build  and 
test  it  have  been  underway  for  more  than  a 
year.     The  basic  orders  were  Issued  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  In  the 
summer     of     1962.     The     Air     Force     today 
has    a    contract    with    the    Phllco    Corp.    to 
provide    program   definition    for    the    satel- 
lite ItMlf.     The  Army,  which  is  in   charge 
of    the    ground-based    elements,    has    hired 


Hughes   Aircraft   Co.    to   develop   and   build 
six  link  terminals. 

So  far  as  the  HoUfleld  subcommittee  Is 
concerned.  It  has  recorded  testimony  on  this 
subject  even  predating  the  appearance  last 
year  of  General  Starbird.  In  Avigust  of 
1963  USAP  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  Chief 
of  the  Systems  Command,  had  testified  on 
the  requirement  for  a  space  communications 
system  that  would  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  military  services.  He  was  supported 
that  year  bv  Dr.  Ivan  Getting,  president  of 
the  Aerospace  Corp.,  and  USAFs  top  tech- 
nological  consultant. 

With  this  background,  the  Hollfleld  group 
was  provoked  by  curiosity  last  fall  when 
Mr  McNamara  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  (Comsat)  and 
asked  whether  It  would  be  Interested  In 
selling  Its  services  to  the  Defense  Department. 
Currently,  the  Defense  Department  and  Gen- 
eral Storblrd  are  back  on  the  witness  stand 
to  face  an  examination  on  the  current  status 
of  their  project.  Mr.  McNamara's  spokes- 
man and  a  highly  competent  man  In  an 
inquisition,  has  been  Dr.  Eugene  Fublnl. 
an  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Deputy 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing Dr.  Fublnl  was  being  asked.  In  Mr.  Hol- 
iniLD-s  words,  "why  the  signals  have  now 
changed  and  whether  military  requirements 
for  security,  privacy,  and  remote-area  cover- 
age can  be  fulfllled  by  a  commercial  system 
which  must  give  first  consideration  to  high- 
density  traffic  for  profitable  operations?" 

The  answer,  the  witness  said.  Is  that  the 
Defense  Department  may  have  been  too 
hasty  when  It  gave  the  green  light  to  DCA 
and  more  or  less  Ignored  the  Comsat  poten- 
tial Dr.  Fublnl  claimed  that  when  MX. 
McNamara  put  his  query  to  Comsat  last 
October  he  really  expected  the  corporation, 
which  still  does  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
satellite  system  It  will  have  and  when  It  wlU 
have  It.  to  politely  show  no  Interest  In  doing 
business  with  the  Pentagon.  But  Comsat, 
which  Is  In  business  to  make  money  and 
works  under  a  charter  granted  by  Congress, 
replied  that  It  would  like  to  start  negotla- 
tlons  They  are  underway,  and  Dr.  Fublnl 
discussed  the  possibility  that  Comsat  can 
satisfy  the  Government's  needs: 

"Extensive  discussions  with  the  corpora- 
tion m  the  last  several  months  have  revealed 
the  possibility  of  using  the  global  system  to 
be  deployed  by  the  corporation  for  satisfying 
these  needs,  provided  that  during  the  next 
year  the  corporation's  program  continues  in 
the  present  direction  toward  the  design  of  an 
appropriate   system  to  satisfy   the  Govern- 
ment's needs,  and  at  a  pace  which  assures 
Its  early  deployment.     Such  a  program  may 
be   capable   of   meeting   Government   trunk 
communication  requirements  without  com- 
promising   the   U.S.   goal   of    establishing   a 
single  global  commercial  system,  open  to  all 
countries  of  the  world.     We  see  no  problem 
of  operational  control  that  would  not  also 
have  been  applicable  to  a  Government-de- 
ployed system."     Later,  he  added  that  If  an 
a'-reement    Is    reached    "there    would    then 
be  no  need  for  a  separate  system  to  satisfy 
the    Government's    requirements    for    com- 
mand-and-control    and    other    communica- 
tions "     And  he  restated  the  requirement  for 
a  system  that  provides  "links  for  worldwide 
traffic  •   •   •   a   high   degree   of   satellite   re- 
liability  and   availability    and    a   reasonable 
Invulnerability  to  interference,  and  permits 
ready  access  to  remote  areas  and  use  of  trans- 
portable  ground  terminals  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's control." 

Under  questioning.  Dr.  Fublnl  reiterated 
several  times  that  the  Defense  Department 
will  not  compromise  an  Inch  on  Its  Insistence 
that  its  requirements  be  met.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  press  on  with  DCA's  present  pro- 
(O-am  although  he  admitted  that  at  least  a 
year  will  be  lost  because  of  the  reexamina- 
tion of  Comsat's  potential.  The  questions 
put  to  Dr.  Fublnl  betrayed  a  good  deal  of 
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skepticism   on   the  part  of   the   committee, 
against  which  his  main  argument  appeared 
to  be  the  hope  for  economy.     The  cost  of 
renting  a  system,  or  the  use  of  one.  would  be 
less  than  that  of  creating  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment satellite  chain,  probably  of  24  units  In 
orbit.     For     Government     use     of     Comsat 
channels  the  witness  anticipated  paying  a  fee 
of  $25  million  a  year.    He  Indicated  the  most 
important  Issue  in   negotiations  with  Com- 
sat  Is   the   Government's  requirement  that 
the  system  be  as  nearly  Jam-proof  as  possi- 
ble.    Dr.  Fublnl  said  any  system  is  vulner- 
able to  deliberate  electronic  Interference,  and 
our  aim  should  be  to  make  the  creation  of 
that  Interference  as  expensive  as  possible  for 
an  enemy.     At  the  same  time,  there  Is  the 
question  of  how  much  Comsat  can  and  will 
pay  to  meet  this  defense  requirement. 

General  Starbird.  in  his  repeat  perform- 
ance before  the  committee,  indicated  there  Is 
no  change  In  the  DCA  attitude  that  a  satel- 
lite system  must  be  provided  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  clear,  however,  that  he  is  being 
forced  to  wait  the  outcome  of  negotiations 
with  Comsat  and  that  the  general  will  not 
express  an  option  on  what  the  corporation 
can  provide  until  he  has  the  specifications 
at  hand. 

The  general  Is  showing  good  military  and 
political  Judgment.  Informed  observers  of 
the  present  Investigation  are  expressing  skep- 
ticism that  Comsat  can  and  will  meet  the 
real  military  requirement.  Dr.  Fublnl,  for- 
tunately. Is  on  the  record  with  his  promise 
that  they  will  not  get  any  Defense  Depart- 
ment business  unless  they  do.  For  the  sake 
of  security,  which  may  be  Jeopardized  by 
delay,  the  HoUfield  committee  should  press 
for  a  quick  decision. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "A-11 — 
Bom  in  the  Skonk  Works,  Reared  in 
Secret.  It  Blazes  New  Heights  in  Aircraft 
Performance,*  written  by  J.  S.  Butz,  Jr., 
technical  editor,  and  also  published  in 
the  Air  Force  magazine  for  April  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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A-11— BoaN  m  THE  Skonk  Works,  Reared 
IN  Secret.  It  Blazes  New  Heights  in  Air- 
CRATT  Performance 

(By  J.  S.  Butz.  Jr.) 
The  dramatic  disclosure  last  month  that 
the  United  States  has  manned  airplanes  that 
are  secretly  cnilslng  at  speeds  above  mach  3 
was  good  news  to  the  aviation  community. 

President  Johnson.  In  revealing  the  Lock- 
heed A-11  program,  showed  understandable 
pride  In  this  Important  U.S.  "first."  He  said 
that  several  A-ll's  were  being  flown  "at  more 
Than  2.000  mUes  per  hoxir  and  at  altitudes  In 
excess  of  70.000  feet."  and  are  "capable  of 
long-range  performance  of  thousands  of 
miles  "  The  President  added  that  the  A-11 
■has  been  made  possible  by  major  advances 
m  aircraft  technology  of  great  slgnlflcance 
for  both  military  and  commercial  applica- 
tion." 

He  mentioned  only  one  speclflc  application. 
He  said  that  the  A-11  was  being  tested  ex- 
tensively to  determine  Its  suitability  as  a 
long-range  Interceptor  Former  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  and  Defense 
Secretarv  Robert  S  McNamara  stressed  the 
Inleroeptor  role  In  their  brief  expansions  of 
the  President's  remarks.  However.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. In  nxponae  to  Insistent  questioning 
by  reporters,  has  Indicated  that  the  A-11 
^ras  not  designed  originally  as  an  Interceptor 
but  that  he  has  considerable  confidence  that 
it  can  be  adapted  to  that  role. 

Bevond  these  minimum  remarks,  the 
secrecT  lid  has  been  clamped  on.  The  ad- 
ministratton  opened  the  door  on  the  most 
tantalizing    aviation    news    tlntx    the    X-l 
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proved  there  wasn't  a  sonic  barrier.    But  the 
door  was  slanuned  shut  inrunedlately. 

Prom   the   technical   viewpoint,   the   A-11 
clearly  Is  the  most  important  aircraft  since 
the   X-l.      It   Is   by   far   the   most   efficient 
airplane  yet  to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds.     It 
is  the  flrst  to   have  adequately  high  aero- 
dynamic   efficiency     (low    drag)     and    high 
powerplant   efficiency   to   allow    It   to   carry 
enough  fuel  to  sustain  flight  above  mach  1 
for   more   than   30   minutes  or   so.     In   the 
President's  words,  the  A-11  also  Is  extremely 
Important  because  It  led  to  "the  mastery  of 
the  metallurgy  and  fabrication  of  titanium 
metal  which  Is  required  for  the  high  tem- 
peratures  experienced  by  aircraft  traveling 
at  more  than  three  times  the  speed  of  sound." 
As  reported  by  Claude  Wltze  on  page  16  of 
this   Issue,    a    tight   Information   clamp    has 
forestalled  meaningful  public  discussion  of 
the  A-11,  Its  genesis,  or  Its  proper  role  in  civil 
and  military  aviation. 

The  following  questions  are  typical  of  those 
which  should  be  asked,  for  the  answers  con- 
cern the  use  of  a  very  large  sum  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Congress  and  the  public  have 
a  legitimate  right  to  frank  answers. 

How  much  did  the  A-11  and  its  engines 
cost?  Judging  from  previous  pioneering  pro- 
grams that  fought  their  technical  battles  out 
beyond  the  state  of  the  art,  the  A-11,  with  Its 
mach-3-plus  performance,  titanium  con- 
struction, and  high -temperature  engines  cost 
at  least  $500  million  and  possibly  $1  billion. 
That  Is  »100  to  »200  million  per  year  for  the 
5  years  the  program  has  been  active.  (Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  the  A-11  design  work 
started  in  1959.  The  J-58  program  was  Initi- 
ated several  years  earlier  by  the  Navy.)  This 
kind  of  money  Is  In  the  cost  range  of  the 
much-criticized  and  now-defunct  nuclear 
airplane,  and  programs  of  this  magnitude 
shotild  get  a  thorough  working  over  by  the 
Congress. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Information  available  Is  that  the  A-11 
was  originally  developed  for  the  CIA  as  a 
hlgh-altltvKie  reconnaissance  airplane  to  re- 
place the  U-2.  Most  reporters  reached  this 
conclusion,  supported  largely  by  the  close 
secrecy  on  the  airplane,  Mr.  McNamara's  re- 
fusal to  divulge  the  original  design  objective, 
and  the  fact  that  the  project  was  not  han- 
dled In  normal  management  channels.  If 
this  conclusion  Is  correct,  several  questions 
arise  Immediately  concerning  the  past  and 
future  exp)endlture  of  large  sums  of  money: 

1.  Does  the  fact  that  a  given  airplane  can 
cruise  at  mach  3  also  mean  that  It  automat- 
ically has  a  multlpiUT>08e  capability — recon- 
naissance, interceptor,  bomber — without  a 
major  design  change  for  each  type  of  mis- 
sion? 

2.  If  the  answer  Is  no,  was  there  coordina- 
tion between  the  CIA  and  the  DOD  at  an  early 
stage  to  make  certain  that  the  A-ll  was  not 
hopelessly  boxed  Into  one  role? 

3.  Can  the  A-11  development  expedite  the 
supersonic-transport  (S8T)  program? 

4.  Have  reconnaissance  satellites  elimi- 
nated the  need  for  reconnaissance  aircraft 
such  as  the  A-11,  and  will  It  therefore  end 
up  only  as  a  high-cost  experimental  aircraft 
with  limited  capability? 

Precise  answers  will  require  the  most  can- 
did discussion  of  the  current  version  of  the 
A-11  and  its  design  and  development  history. 
Certainly  no  one  can  Judge  the  exact  per- 
formance or  mission  capability  of  asuper- 
sonlc-crulse  airplane  using  only  the  two  side- 
view  photographs  and  brief  statements  cur- 
rentiy  available  on  the  A-11. 

Bstlmates  of  this  type  are  riskier  for  su- 
personic-cruise airplanes  than  tbey  are  for 
subsonic  aircraft  or  for  those  that  are  capable 
of  only  short  dashes  at  supersonic  speed- 
Basically,  supersonic-cruise  airplanes  in- 
volve extremely  difficult  doAga  problems. 
Their  payload-range  performance  Is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  engine  weight,  structural 
wdgbt.  fuel  consumption,  and  aerodynamic 


efficiency  (lift/drag  ratio,  written  L/D). 
Small  mistakes  In  predicting  these  values  can 
lead  to  large  errors  In  payload  and  range. 

Fortunately,  the  supply  of  technical  liter- 
ature concerned  with  these  problems  Is  large. 
This  literature  points  to  some  general  con- 
clusions about  the  A-11  and  places  some 
broad  limits  on  the  possible  performance  of 
this  new  aircraft. 

The  difficulties  described  In  this  llteratiire 
also  provide  the  best  tribute  to  Clarence  L. 
(Kelly)  Johnson  and  his  "Skonk  Works" 
colleagues  at  Lockheed,  who.  with  the  J-58 
engineers  at  Pratt  &  Whitney,  led  the  team 
that  flrst  achieved  supersonic  cruise. 

Here  Is  what  can  be  deduced  about  the 
A-11,  based  on  this  literature: 

Size:  The  airplane  Is  about  90  feet  long 
based  on  scaling  of  the  A-11  pictures,  using 
published  data  on  the  J-58  diameter  and  esti- 
mating the  size  of  the  pilot's  helmet  visible 
In  the  front  window.  There  is  room  In  the 
slim  fuselage  and  In  the  wing  stub  areas 
for  more  than  70,000  pounds  of  fuel,  with 
space  left  over  for  substantial  mission  equip- 
ment. Since  efficient  supersonic-cruise  air- 
planes have  to  carry  at  least  60  percent  of 
their  weight  In  fuel,  the  A-11  takeoff  weight 
apparently  Is  more  than  150,000  pounds. 
This  Is  roughly  the  same  as  that  of  the  B-58 
bomber. 

Wing:  Densely  loaded  aircraft  such  as  the 
A-11  need  large  wing  areas:  otherwise  their 
wing  loadings  will  quickly  rise  above  100 
pounds  per  square  foot  and  severely  reduce 
both  cruise  altitude  and  fUght  efficiency. 

The  side  view  photographs  obscure  most  of 
the  A-11  wing,  and  published  drawings  of 
the  A-11  have  not  Indicated  a  large  lifting 
surface.  However,  the  aircraft  must  have  an 
effective  vrtng  area  In  the  neighborhood  of 
2,000  square  leet.  This  Includes  not  only  the 
area  outboard  of  the  engine  naceUes  but  also 
the  area  between  the  engines,  and  the  area 
of  the  long,  very  narrow  wings  on  the  fuse- 
lage, which  have  been  referred  to  In  some 
reports  as  fairings.  The  long  and  narrow 
wings  form  the  forward  section  of  a  large. 
double-delto  wing  similar  to  that  xised  by 
Lockheed  In  Its  EUi>ersonlc  transport  pro- 
posal. At  supersonic  speeds  these  long,  nar- 
row wings  plus  the  fuselage  area  between 
them  generate  much  more  lift  than  they  do 
at  subsonic  speeds. 

This  generation  at  additional  lift  up  for- 
ward  Is   Important   In   maintaining   control 
over  the  airplane  above  mach  1.     Tbe  con- 
troUablllty  problem  arises  because  ttoe  rear 
portion  at  the  double  delta  acts  like  a  con- 
ventional lifting  surface  at  supersonic  speeds, 
and  Its  center  of  lift  moves  abrupUy  aft.  a 
long  distance  away  from  the  center  of  grav- 
ity.    This  can  make  the  aircraft  so  stable 
that  It  cant  be  controlled  by  a  normal-size 
horizontal  taU.    In  any  event.  It  calls  for  a 
large  deflection  of  the  tall  and  an  unaccept- 
ably  big  trim  drag,  which  eats  into  range. 
On  the  A-11.  lift  on  the  long,  narrow  wings 
counteracts  the  shift  of  center  of  lift  on  ths 
main  surface  and  keeps  the   center  of  lilt 
near  the  center  of  gravity     On  some  designs 
a  smaU  canard  (horizontal i  surface  near  the 
nose  serves  this  purpose.    The  Swedish  Saab 
Draken.  the  mach  2  fighter  operational  for 
several  years,  was  the  flrst  of  the  so-caUed 
tailless  (no  conventional  horizontal  tail  and 
no  canard )  airplanes  to  use  the  double-delta 
planform. 

Design  mach  number:  The  centerbodles 
of  tlie  engine  air  Inlets  on  the  A-ll's  In  the 
photographs  released  by  the  White  House 
appear  to  have  a  ramp  angle  suitable  f6r  a 
Tn«.rimtiTn  economical  cruise  speed  slightly 
above  mach  3. 

Cruise  altitude:  Most  press  reports  have 
placed  the  A-ll's  maximum  cruise  altitude 
between  JWXXK)  and  125.000  feet.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  serious  error.  There  U  a  well- 
established  procedtire  for  checking  maxi- 
mum cruise  altitude.  It  Indicates  that  the 
A-11  must  cruise  between  70.000  and  80.000 
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feet  or  Ita  range  wUl  severely  suffer^  "nius. 
the  A-11  can  be  expected  to  K^t  Its  maxtoum 
range  while  cruising  about  6.000  to  10.000 
feet  below  the  U-2,  The  U-2-8  superior  wmg 
and  lower  wing  loading  give  It  better  altitude 
capability  In  unaccelerated  flight.  But  in 
a  zoom  climb  the  A-11  would  outperform  It. 
To  figure  maximum  cruise  altitude  you 
have  to  know  two  characteristics  of  any  air- 
craft—the wing  loading  (written  W/S  and 
eaual  to  the  gross  weight  divided  by  the 
wing  area),  and  the  lift  coefficient  (written 
Cl  a  dlmenslonless  number  Indicating  the 
lifting  power  of  the  wing)  generated  when 
the  aircraft  Is  flying  at  the  proper  angle  of 
attack  for  maximum  range  (maximum  aero- 
dynamic efficiency).  When  the  W/S  is 
divided  by  the  Cl.  It  equals  the  dynamic 
pressure  required  to  keep  the  aircraft  In  level 
flight  The  dynamic  pressure  Is  the  term 
that  Axes  the  altitude  of  fUght  for  any  given 

speed. 

There  Is  enough  Information  on  the  A-ii 
to  put  the  above  relationships  to  work.  For 
Instance,  when  the  A-11  Is  flying  at  mach  3 
at  70.000  feet,  the  dynamic  pressure  Is  nearly 
600  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  lift  co- 
efficient for  maximum  L  D  Is  about  .1  (thlfl 
has  been  confirmed  In  many  NASA  reports 
on  aircraft  slmUar  to  the  A-11 ) .  So  600  may 
be  multiplied  by  0.1  to  give  a  maximum  pos 
slble  wing  loading  of  about  60  pounds  per 
square  foot.  This  Is  about  the  wing  loading 
the  A-11  would  have  if  it  had  a  2.000-8quare- 
foot  wing  area,  weighed  150.000  pounds  at 
takeoff,  and  burned  about  one-third  of  ita 
75,000-pound  fuel  load  during  Its  climb  to 
altitude. 

Thla  procedure  can  be  run  through  agalq 
to  show  that  the  A-ll's  wing  loading  would 
be  a  little  better  than  30  pounds  per  square 
foot  once  It  had  burned  all  Its  fuel.  Itl 
therefore,  would  end  Its  cruise  at  mach  3 
at  80.000  feet.  I 

Speed  would  not  change  this  plctxire  to<| 
much.  If  the  A-11  were  capable  of  mach  4, 
It  would  begin  Its  cruise  at  about  82.000 
feet  and  In  the  lightened  condition  at  th« 
end  of  cruise  woxUd  be  flying  at  nearly  95,000 

fG6t 

The  press  reports  of  125,000-foot  altltud* 
completely  fall  apart  under  check.  If  thk 
A-ll  flew  at  that  altitude  at  mach  4  It  would 
need  a  wing  loading  of  less  than  10  pound$ 
per  square  foot.  In  other  words  Its  struct 
ture  could  not  be  any  heavier  than  that  of 
a  Piper  Cub.  i 

Or.  If  the  A-11  tried  to  fly  at  125.000  feet 
at  a  wing  loading  of  about  30  pounds  pet 
square  foot,  corresponding  to  an  end-of)- 
crulse  weight,  its  speed  would  have  to  be  at 
least  mach  8  to  maintain  level  flight  an^ 
to  keep  It  from  stalling  out. 

The  same  procedures  can  be  used  to  sho* 
that  the  U-2's  altitude  during  maximum 
range  cruise  will  vary  from  about  75,000  feet 
to  a  little  more  than  90.000  feet. 

Another  check  on  the  operational  altltudfe 
of  the  A-11  can  be  made  by  examining  thr 
engine  air  Inlets  which  appear  to  be  abo" 
6  feet  In  diameter  at  the  most  Therefoi 
the  maximum  capture  area  for  both  Inlets 
take  In  air  Is  between  50  and  60  square  fee 
This  Is  Just  about  enough  to  fly  an  alrplanje 
like  the  A-11  at  80.000  feet  at  mach  3.  At 
100.000  feet  at  mach  3  the  required  captutie 
area  goes  well  over  100  square  feet.  Ajt 
125.000  feet  the  Inlets  would  become  tru^y 
gigantic.         ,  ! 

In  recent  years,  the  ability  of  Ccnturjf- 
serles  fighters  to  zoom  higher  than  100,000 
feet  has  tended  to  distort  the  picture  as  fir 
as  maximum  cruise  altitude  and  maxlmuii 
level  flight  altitude  are  concerned.  Most  <if 
the  Century-series  fighters  cruise  best  be- 
tween 35.000  and  45.000  feet,  and  their  maxi- 
mum level  flight  altitude  Is  around  60.000 
feet.  TherefcK-e.  the  A-ll's  ability  to  cruise 
In  the  70.000-  to  80.000-foot  level  Is  certainly 
not  to  be  disparaged.  With  the  A-11  cruis- 
ing at  mach  3  at  those  altitudes,  on  a  gentle 
dogleg  course.  It  wovild  be  essentially   liA- 
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possible  for  any  operational  fighter  In  the 
world  to  Intercept  It.  And  It  Is  doubtful 
that  any  existing  ground-based  missile  sys- 
tem could  down  the  airplane. 

Aerodynamic  efficiency:  The  A-11  came 
along  In  time  to  benefit  from  several  years 
of  Inspired  aerodynamic  research  during  the 
middle  aad  late  1950s.  By  1960  the  un- 
classified literature  had  made  It  clear  that 
the  old  Idea  that  L,D  (aerodynamic  effi- 
ciency) was  certain  to  be  less  than  five  at 
mach  numbers  above  3  had  to  be  discarded. 
There  were  strong  Indications  that  L/D's  of 
7  and  8  and  possibly  higher  could  be 
attained. 

These  were  still  well  under  the  L/D's  of 
18  to  23  at  which  subsonic  transports  and 
bombers  operate.  However,  an  L/D  of  8  Is 
enough  to  bring  the  total  flight  efficiency 
(and  range)  of  a  supersonic  airplane  up  close 
to  that  of  the  subsonic  Jet  because  propul- 
sive efficiency  Increases  rapidly  at  super- 
sonic speeds.  The  Idea  that  an  economical 
supersonic  transport  (SST)  was  possible 
grew  out  of  supersonic  L/D  research  in  the 
late  1950s,  and  the  Idea  of  the  A-11  un- 
doubtedly had  the  same  beginning. 

The  basic  rules  for  obtaining  high  L  D 
have  been  discussed  exhaustively  In  NASA 
reports  and  the  publications  of  the  technical 
socleUes.  The  A-11  appears  to  use  all  of 
them.  First,  the  wing  leading  edges  are  as 
sharp  as  possible,  even  sharper  than  those  of 
the  P-104.  Second,  the  fuselage  has  a  fine- 
ness ratio  (length  divided  by  diameter)  of 
around  18.  which  gives  It  a  very  high  internal 
volume  for  carrying  fuel  and  equipment. 
Such  design  was  found  to  be  the  optimum 
means  for  carrying  any  given  weight  at 
supersonic  speeds,  and  the  A-11  has  the 
highest  fineness  ratio  yet  used  on  any  air- 
craft. 

Third,  proper  distribution  of  the  pres- 
sure forces,  the  lift  and  drag  forces.  Is  a 
key  to  getting  high  L/Ds  with  any  air- 
plane. Several  Important  techniques  which 
bring  pressure  distributions  closer  to  the 
Ideal  were  developed  during  the  1950's. 
They  primarily  Involved  twisting  and  cam- 
bering the  wing.  The  side-view  photographs 
of  the  A-11,  both  looking  endwise  at  the 
wing,  clearly  show  Its  twists  and  cambers. 

Supersonic  vehicles  offer  designers  one 
unique  opportunity  for  reducing  drag  and 
Improving  L/D.  This  is  to  arrange  the  vehi- 
cle components  (fuselage,  wing,  tall,  na- 
celles, etc.)  so  that  they  Interfere  favorably 
with  each  other.  At  subsonic  speeds  Inter- 
ference effects  are  negligible  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  few  Inches  away  from  any  sur- 
face. 

However,  at  supersonic  speeds  strong  shock 
waves  and  pressure  fields  spread  away  from 
all  objects.  Pressure  fields  spreading  from 
an  aircraft's  components  can  combine  \in- 
favorably  to  make  the  total  vehicle  drag 
much  higher  than  the  drag  of  the  compo- 
nents taken  separately. 

Happily,  this  situation  can  be  reversed. 
The  components  can  be  arranged  so  that 
their  pressure  fields  and  shock  waves  cancel 
out  each  other  and  reduce  total  drag.  For 
Instance,  an  engine  nacelle  outboard  from 
a  fuselage  can  throw  a  high-pressure  field 
on  the  curved  aft  side  of  the  fuselage  to 
create  a  thrust  force  and  reduce  fuselage 
drag.  The  ultimate  In  favorable  Interfer- 
ence Is  a  theoretical  supersonic  biplane  post- 
ulated by  Adolph  Bxisemann  In  the  1930*8. 
This  was  an  arrangement  of  two  wings,  prop- 
erly shap)ed  and  spaced  apart,  which  can- 
celed all  of  each  other's  wave  drag  at  one 
particular  mach  number. 

In  the  1950's  supersonic  Interference  ef- 
fects were  the  object  of  intensive  research 
notably  by  Antonio  Ferrl  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn  and  A.  J.  Eggers,  Jr.. 
of  NASA.  Their  basic  Information  was  ap- 
plied on  the  B-70,  which  U  arranged  so  that 
a  powerful  positive  pressure  field  Is  created 
on  the  lower   wing  surface  by   the  engine 


air  duct  during  mach  3  cruise  to  Increase 
lift  and  Improve  L/D.  Design  techniques 
for  favorable  Interference  have  been  under 
continuous  refinement  and  are  very  impor- 
tant In  the  SST  proposals  now  being  evalu- 
ated by  the  PAA. 

On  the  A-11.  the  area  on  the  back  of  the 
fuselage  between  the  engine  nacelles  is  a 
highly  critical  flow  area  In  which  several 
strong  pressure  fields  meet  Undoubtedly, 
the  fuselage  slopes  off  continuously  In  this 
area  and  forms  a  gentle  ramp  ending  In 
the  sharp  point  visible  in  the  photographs. 
It  would  be  possible  to  reduce  drag.  Improve 
L  D,  and  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
vertical  tails  by  creating  favorable  pressure 
fields  along  this  ramp.  The  slope  and  con- 
tour of  the  ramp,  the  spacing  and  shape  of 
the  engine  nacelles,  the  location  of  the  ver- 
tical tails,  and  the  flight  speed  all  would 
be  Important  In  creating  a  favorable  flow 
field  and  a  high  L/D.  This  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  A-11  Is  a  single  design 
point  airplane.  That  is,  it  has  a  high  L/D 
at  its  cruise  mach  number,  but  its  aero- 
dynamic efficiency  falls  off  at  both  lower 
and  higher  speeds.  Consequently,  the  air- 
plane probably  doesn't  have  much  growth 
potential  In  speed  and  would  be  In  serious 
trouble  about  making  Its  range  If  one  engine 
were  lost. 

Structure:  The  extent  and  the  manner 
In  which  titanium  Is  used  In  the  A-11  has 
not  been  disclosed.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  hinted  that  titanium  was 
the  main  load-bearing  metal.  If  this  Is 
true,  the  A-ll's  airframe  must  be  relatively 
light  and  efficient  for  a  high -temperature 
structure.  According  to  data  from  the  SST 
program.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
design  the  airframe  for  mach  4  temperatures 
with  only  a  slight  increase  In  weight  and 
probably  the  Installation  of  new  leading 
edges  made  of  higher  temperature  material. 
The  refractory  metal  alloys  developed  In 
the  Dyna-Soar  program,  for  example,  would 
have  a  long  life  on  a  mach  4  airplane. 

After  the  heating  problems  the  most  Im- 
portant structural  question  about  the  A-11 
Is  Its  design  load  factor.  If  the  load  factor 
were  low.  say,  2  G's  at  cruise,  the  structure 
would  be  extremely  light,  and  amount  to  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  airplane's  total 
weight,  or  even  less.  Consequently,  maneu- 
verability wovild  be  sharply  limited  and  the 
aircraft  certainly  would  be  marginal  as  an 
Interceptor  even  If  Its  missiles  were  extremely 
maneuverable.  However,  the  light  structure 
would  result  In  a  low-wing  loading  and  a 
high  cruise  altitude,  and  It  would  allow  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  airplane's  weight 
to  be  carried  as  fuel,  which  would  increase 
range. 

If  the  design  load  factor  were  high,  to  al- 
low 7  G  turns,  for  Instance,  the  struc- 
tural weight  would  go  up  sharply.  Such  de- 
sign would  make  the  aircraft  very  useful  as 
an  Interceptor  or  a  bomber,  but  It  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  maximum  cruise  altitude 
and  range. 

The  question  of  adapting  the  A-11  to  an 
interceptor  or  a  bomber  mission  depends 
largely  upon  the  design  load  factor,  which,  of 
course.  Is  a  closely  held  secret.  Structural 
strength  Is  more  Important  In  this  case  than 
the  problem  of  Incorporating  the  necessary 
electronics  and  missiles,  for  the  A-II  Is  big 
enough. 

Engine:  Official  reports  dating  back  several 
years  describe  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  J-58  as  a 
simple  supersonic  turbojet  with  an  after- 
burner. An  early  version  lost  the  B-70  com- 
petition to  the  General  Electric  J-93.  If  an 
early  version  Is  j)owerlng  the  A-11,  the  spe- 
cific consumption  (SPC)  Is  high  and  the 
range  Is  low.  Simple  turbojets  of  the  middle 
1950 '8  all  ran  on  afterburner  at  mach  3.  and 
their  SPC  was  more  than  2  pounds  of  fuel 
consumed  per  pound  of  thrust  per  hour,  com- 
pared to  an  SPC  of  about  0.8  for  the  best  fan 
engines  on  subsonic  Jet  transports. 


However,  great  strides  have  been  made  In 
engine  design,  and  It  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  a  1965  vintage  supersonic  engine  would 
still  be  in  the  A-11.  The  J-58  undoubtedly 
has  been  Improved  In  many  ways  through 
higher  operating  temperatures,  the  use  of 
advanced  turbine-cooling  techniques,  better 
compressor  blading,  and  possibly  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fan  and  new  thrust-augmentation 
systems. 

If  such  engine  improvements  have  been 
incorporated  In  the  A-11.  the  SPC  during 
cruise  U  down  near  1.5  pounds  of  fuel  per 
pound  of  thrust  per  hour.  Figures  almost 
this  low  are  being  quoted  for  the  SST  en- 
gines. And.  in  1962.  three  Lockheed  engi- 
neers—P.  S.  Malvestuto.  Jr.,  P.  J.  Sullivan, 
and  H.  A.  Mortzschky— In  a  most  Interesting 
paper  before  the  Institute  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences  gave  Lockheed's  views  of  what 
could  be  done  In  the  way  of  optimizing 
supersonic  and  hypersonic-cruise  config\ira- 
tions  In  the  near  future.  On  the  key  ques- 
tion of  achievable  SCP's  they  said.  "Propul- 
sive efficiency  (mach  number  divided  by 
SPC)  of  2  •  •  •  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
value  for  any  chemically  fueled  pure-turbo- 
jet or  dual -cycle  propulsive  system  now  avail- 
able or  projected  In  the  near  future."  Ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  the  best  expected 
SPC  is  1.5  in  the  near  future  for  mach  3 
airplanes. 

One  point,  continually  emphasized  In  the 
literature.  Is  that  the  match  between  air- 
frame and  engine  on  supersonic-cruise  air- 
planes is  much  more  critical  than  on  any 
aircraft  of  the  past.  Engine  weight  becomes 
a  larger  p>ercentage  of  the  total  airplane 
weight,  and  fuel  consumption  rises  sharply 
compared  to  subsonic  powerplants.  so  the 
engine  becomes  relatively  more  Important 
in  achieving  long  range.  Consequently, 
tailoring  the  airplane  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  engine  air  Inlet  and  exhaust  fiow 
conditions  has  a  large  payoff.  This  tailor- 
ing must  be  balanced  by  airframe  considera- 
tions, however.  On  the  relatively  narrow- 
span  supersonic  airplanes  the  placement  of 
engine  nacelles,  inlets,  and  exhaust  flows 
can  seriously  affect  the  total  flow  pattern 
over  an  aircraft,  which  Is  the  determining 
factor  m  achieving  a  high  L/D. 

On  the  A-11,  the  fuselage  and  the  forward 
and  aft  portions  of  the  double-delta  wing 
apparently  ride  at  an  angle  of  attack  of 
about  4°  to  5°  during  cruise.  This  angle 
gives  TT^nTimiim  L/D  for  the  A-11  type 
conflgvu-ation.  The  openings  of  the  engine 
air  Inlets  and  the  Inlet  spikes  are  canted 
forward  through  the  same  angle  to  face  dl- 
recUy  Into  the  airflow  and  maxlmiim  Inlet 
efficiency  during  cruise.  The  engine  exhaust 
flow,  however,  nearly  parallels  the  fuselage 
and '  Is  directed  downward  at  an  angle  of 
about  4  •  to  the  line  of  flight.  Therefore, 
about  7  percent  of  the  thrust  force  Is 
realized  as  lift  to  Improve  L/D  and  range. 

In  addition,  the  A-11  powerplants  appar- 
ently have  been  placed  so  their  thrust  line 
is  slightly  below  the  airplane's  center  of  grav- 
ity during  most  of  the  cruise  flight.  There- 
fore, the  engines  produce  a  nose-up  pitching 
moment  and  reduce  the  amount  of  elevator 
deflection  needed  to  trim  the  airplane. 
NACA  reports  have  estimated  that  the  proper 
placement  of  the  engine  thrxist  line  to  re- 
duce trim  drag  of  the  elevator  can  increase 
range  5  to  10  percent  In  aircraft  of  the  A-11 
type. 

Fuel :  Several  years  ago  there  were  reports 
that  the  J-58  was  being  tested  with  boron 
fuel.  If  pentaborane  were  burned  In  the  J-68 
afterburner — and  research  has  shown  this  to 
be  possible — then  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
could  be  added  to  the  A-ll's  range. 

U.S.  production  of  borane  fuels  has  been 
stopped,  but  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  last  year  told  the  Congress  that 
enough  was  stockpiled  to  satisfy  projected 
needs  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  bo- 
ranes  are  now  being  used  In  rocket-engine 
research,   primarily   by  the  Air  Force,   and 


conceivably  the  A-11  could  draw  from  this 
reservoir. 

Borane  fuels  are  expensive  compared  to  the 
hydrocarbons,  and  this  Is  a  major  reason  why 
the  use  of  pentaborane  was  dropped  from 
the  B-70  plans.  However,  on  a  relatively 
small  aircraft  such  as  the  A-11.  with  rela- 
tively limited  numbers  Involved,  the  extra 
cost  could  be  Justlfled  by  the  large  perform- 
ance Improvement. 

Range:  Maximum  range  on  the  A-11,  If  It 
is  hydrocarbon  fueled  and  powered  by  a  J-58 
model  only  slightly  better  than  the  original 
version,  probably  is  around  3.500  miles.  This 
assumes  an  L/D  of  6,  an  SPC  of  2.0,  and  50 
percent  of  the  aircraft  weight  In  fuel,  with 
at)out  one-third  of  it  being  consumed  In  the 
climb  to  altitude.  Borane  fuel  would  add 
around  1,000  miles  to  the  range. 

If  it  has  been  possible  to  achieve  the  marl- 
mum  L/D's  and  SPC's  suggested  in  the  Lock- 
heed paper  mentioned  above,  the  range  would 
go  over  5.000  miles  on  hydrocarbon  fuel. 
This  assvimes  an  L/D  of  8  and  an  SPC  of  1.5. 
But  this  level  of  performance  probably  will 
not  be  achieved  for  some  time. 

Development  schedule:  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  the  A-11  was  delivered  and  flown 
for  the  first  time  In  1961;  that  is  slightly 
more  than  2  years  after  design  work  started. 
The  same  report  also  claims  that  the  A-11 
has  been  operational  for  2  years,  meaning 
1963  and  most  of  1962.  That  would  leave 
about  1  year,  early  1961  to  early  1962,  for 
fiight  testing. 

If  this  report  Is  true.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  during  this  1  year  to  move  In  rela- 
tively small  speed  increments  toward  mach  3 
to  make  stire  that  all  systems  were  resi>ond- 
Ing  properly  to  all  speed,  temperature,  and 
vibration  conditions.  The  inevitable  fixes 
would  have  been  made  and  the  modified  sys- 
tems rechecked.  Finally,  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  move  slowly  toward  maximum- 
range  flights,  by  cruising  at  mach  3  for  longer 
and  longer  periods  to  ensure  that  all  systems 
were  withstanding  the  high-temperature 
soaking. 

Under  any  conceivable  set  of  circum- 
stances, designing,  fabricating,  flight  test- 
ing, and  bringing  a  pioneering,  first-genera- 
tion, mach  3  cruise  airplane  to  operational 
status  In  3  years  would  be  an  almost  miracu- 
lous achievement.  True,  the  CIA-type  man- 
agement system  Is  conducive  to  rapid  de- 
velopments. In  effect,  the  CIA  simply  says 
to  the  contractor,  "Bring  us  one  of  these. 
We  are  making  you  respwinslble  for  perform- 
ing all  tests  and  making  all  technical  deci- 
sions." 

The  U-2  was  designed  this  way  and  de- 
livered for  first  fiight  In  little  more  than  1 
year.  But  the  U-2  was  a  completely  straight- 
forward project  with  a  well-known  tjrpe  of 
wing,  aluminum  construction,  and  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  a  well -developed  turbo- 
Jet.  The  A-11  designers  were  breaking  new 
ground  In  every  department,  although  they 
did  have  access  to  development  data  from 
the  B-70  and  J-93  projects. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  design,  fabrica- 
tion, and  ground  testing  of  the  A-11  and 
Its  systems  took  nearly  4  years  and  that  the 
first  flight  took  place  In  1963.  Less  than 
a  year  of  flight  testing  probably  would  have 
allowed  President  Johnson  to  say  that  the 
aircraft  "has  been  tested  In  sustained  flight 
at  more  than  2.000  m.p.h.."  and  Is  "capable 
of  •  •  •  long-range  performance  of  thou- 
sands of  miles."  He  didn't  say  the  range 
had  been  achieved. 

But  If  the  shorter  development  time  re- 
ported Is  true,  the  SST  program  certainly 
bears  review.  If  any  mach  3  crutee  air- 
plane can  be  brought  to  operational  stetus 
from  scratch  in  3  years,  then  maybe  the 
PAA  is  correct  in  taking  the  position  that 
SST  costs,  technical  uncertainties,  and  de- 
velopment time  will  be  much  lower  than  In- 
dustry estimates. 

Development  of  an  economic  supersonic 
transport  la  a  much  more  dlfllcxilt  problem 


than  the  A-11.  but  If  the  CIA's  handsoff 
management  concept  can  Indeed  get  us  a 
mach  3  airplane  In  3  years,  this  concept  cer- 
tainly should  be  considered  for  the  SST. 
And  the  Pentagon  could  beneflt  from  this 
example  as  well. 

Supersonic  transport:  The  A-11  probably 
can  spell  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  any  U.S.  mach  2.5-plU8  supersonic 
transport  program.  The  A-11  provides  an 
immediately  available  means  of  getting  vital 
flight-test  time  on  all  SST  systems.  It  will 
yield  data  on  the  performance  of  tltanltmi 
structure  at  mach  3  that  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means.  And,  when  the 
SST  engines  are  ready,  the  A-11  will  allow 
them  to  be  exhaustively  tested  In  flight  In  a 
known  vehicle  and  not  an  unproven  SST 
airframe.  By  allowing  such  testing,  the 
A-11  will  flll  a  gap  In  the  Government's 
SST  plan  that  has  worried  many  In  indus- 
try. The  A-11  experience  should  make  it 
possible  to  go  ahead  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  build  the  SST,  which  must  be  a  true 
second-generation,  supersonic-cruise  air- 
plane that  has  high  aerodynamic  and  pro- 
pulsion efficiency  at  all  subsonic  and  super- 
sonic speeds,  and  an  extremely  rugged  ti- 
tanium structure  which  can  last  through  10 
years  of  airline  flying. 

By  any  standard  the  A-1 1  Is  a  magnificent 
technical  achievement.  Quite  obviously  it 
can  outfly  any  known  aircraft  In  the  world 
by  a  substantial  margin.  It  Is  a  natural  for 
reconnaissance.  However.  If  the  A-11  is 
from  the  U-2  mold  and  built  with  an  ex- 
tremely light  airframe.  It  will  not  have  sig- 
nificant combat  potential  as  a  bomber  or 
an  interceptor  without  major  redesign. 
Even  If  such  redesign  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  A-11  will  play  a  key  research  role  in 
building  the  technology  of  mach  3-plus 
cruise  airplanes  of  all  types — transport, 
flghters,  and  bombers.  In  this  role  Its  ulti- 
mate Importance  to  aviation  and  the  Na- 
tion may  be  as  great  as  any  aircraft  ever 
buUt. 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  In  clos- 
ing, what  is  most  disturbing  about  this 
situation  is  that  we  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  Director  of 
Research,  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  over  the 
last  3  years,  many  reasons — which  I  shall 
not  discuss  at  this  point — why  we  could 
not  develop  a  B-70  or  an  RS-70,  and 
why  it  was  not  practical  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint,  when  in  fact  they  knew 
they  were  developing  a  plane  and  al- 
ready had  it  in  the  works.  In  fact,  it 
was  operational  and  had  overcome  many 
of  the  defects  which  had  been  discussed 
in  committee. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  j^eld? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  yield  so  that  I  may  commend  him  for 
raising  this  question  regarding  the  super- 
sonic plane,  and  to  make  the  further 
point  that  I  have  also  raised  the  question 
concerning  secrecy,  the  failure  of  the 
executive  branch  to  properly  involve  Con- 
gress, and  the  decision  to  channel  such 
matters  through  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Almost  every  time  the  question  of  se- 
crecy is  raised.  Senators  rise  and  state 
that  there  are  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  made  privy  to  certain  inside 
information.  No  one  knows.  I  believe 
the  senior  Senator  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  thought  he  was  being  reason- 
ably fully  informed  on  these  vital  mat- 
ters, but  it  seems  that  that  was  not  the 
case. 
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'   win  be  gardens  of  paradise  with  vege- 
tation   growing,    recreational    grounds 


secrecy  and  determination  of  matters  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  with  respect 
to  which  Congress,  which  has  the  con- 
gressional responsibility,  is  not  neces- 
sarUy  fully  informed,  but  at  least  is  ade- 
quately informed  and  is  called  upon  to 
participate  in  a  judgment.  I  hope  that 
progress  will  be  made  in  opening  up  some 
of  the  other  areas  in  which  there  is  too 
much  secrecy,  and  in  which  Congress  Is 
excluded  from  vital  Judgments  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distm- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
agree  with  him  completely.  I  have  never 
had  a  more  flagrant  case  called  to  my 
attention.  I  know  that  there  are  certain 
matters  which  are  of  a  highly  sensitive 
nature.  So  long  as  I  know  that  the 
senior  members  of  my  committee,  both 
minority  and  majority,  are  aware  of 
them,  I  do  not  object,  because  I  know 
that  the  information  is  available  to  me^ 
Mr.  McCarthy,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  we  should  not  allow  it.  If  we 
were  to  permit  the  executive  branch  t<] 
decide  which  Members  of  Congress  tc 
confide  in,  the  next  step  would  be  U 
ask  Why  not  let  the  Secretary  of  Stat<' 
name  the  members  of  the  Committee  oii 
Foreign  Relations,  or  the  Secretary  o: 
Defense  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  When  I  look  back.  I  believi; 
that  some  of  the  statements  I  hav ; 
made  about  the  B-70  and  the  RS-7 ) 
really  are  ridiculous  in  hght  of  the  ne\f 
announcement  and  in  Ught  of  the  in- 
formation which  I  ought  to  have  hai 
but  did  not  have. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senatfijr 
from  Delaware  for  yielding. 


NEED  FOR  STUDY  OF  STRIP  MINING 
OF  COAL  AND  OTHER  MINERALS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yie  d 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  seu 
eral  weeks  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill  thut 
would  authorize  a  study  of  strip  miiji 
ing  operations  of  coal  and  other  mia 
erals  throughout  the  country. 

The  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Cort 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaifs 
Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
C  Kinder,  a  citizen  in  Belmont  County. 
Ohio  Belmont  County  is  in  the  eastern 
area  of  our  State,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Jt 
is  in  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

In  the  past  this  industry  has  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  mining  of  coal,  i  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Belmont  County  atad 
other  counties  immediately  adjacent  to 


public  as  it  comes  Into  the  area 

The  two  operations  are  completely  in- 
consistent. It  is  the  equivalent  of  try- 
ing to  build  the  front  of  the  house  while 
the  back  of  the  house  is  on  fire.  That  Is 
exactly  what  is  happening  in  Belmont, 
Harrison,  Jefferson,  Morgan.  Colum- 
biana. Tuscarawas,  Coshocton,  and  other 
counties  of  our  State. 

The  experience  of  the  people  in  the 
Appalachias  of  Ohio  is  duplicated  by  the 
experience  of  the  people  in  Pennsylvaiiia. 
About  10  days  ago,  I  read  excerpts  from 
an  arUcle  written  by  a  Mr.  Sperling,  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  quoting 
his  conversations  with  inhabitants  of  the 
Peni\svlvania  ai-ea.  He  talked  with  the 
leadei-s  of  unions.  He  asked  them,  "Do 
vou  think  that  Federal  money  will  be  of 
help  in  rehabilitating  these  areas? •' 
One  of  the  union  leaders  said,  "Look 
out  over  the  land.  Behold  what  is  there. 
You  find  pits,  crests,  ridges,  and  toxic 
lands  upon  which  nothing  will  grow— 
miles  and  miles  of  area  completely  de- 
void   of    all    wildlife,    vegetation,    and 

waters." 

The  letter  from  the  citizen  in  Bel- 
mont County  reads : 

I  think  we  have  a  crisis  here  In  Belmont 
Countv  and  that  your  sympathies  will  be 
with  us  and  possibly  you  may  be  able  to 
help  us.  We  are  enjoying  the  best  prospect 
for  general  economic  Improvement  we  have 
had  for  years,  and  It  Is  threatened  by  an 
extensive  stripping  operation  apparently  re- 
ceiving the  indirect  encourage  of  a  govern- 
mental agency. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know.  Ohio  Univer- 
sity recently  decided  to  expand  into  this 
county — 

That  is  Belmont  County— 
and  its  plans  call  for  a  considerable  institu- 
tion to  be  created  here  over  the  next  few 
years  The  new  Interstate  70  is  nearing 
completion  through  thU  county  and  within 
the  next  2  or  3  years  should  be  in  use.  West 
Virginia  is  at  work  constructing  Its  portion 
of  the  road  across  the  panhandle  and  Penn- 
sylvania has  already  completed  the  road  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  line.  The  effect  of 
the  opening  of  this  highway  augers  well  for 
the  area.  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  is  well  along 
with  a  considerable  expansion  of  Its  facili- 
ties m  Martins  Perry. 

Without  question,  this  is  the  happiest 
prospect  which  we  have  had  for  many  years. 
All  these  things  have  encotiraged  those 
of  us  who  live  here  and  caused  us  to  hope 
that  the  county's  population  wUl  cease  to 
decline  and  to  hope  that  a  new  era  might 
be   beginning. 

Unfortunately.  It  has  now  become  appar- 
ent that  a  huge  stripping  operation  is  also 
about  to  be  launched  which  will  decimate 
the  western  third  of  the  county  and  be  so 
close  to  the  site  of  Ohio  University  that  we 
are  afraid  that  It  will  decide  not  to  come 
here  at  all  or  that  It  will  curtaU  Ita  wonder- 
ful plans. 

Although  the  leases  and  options  of  the 
new  coal  company  are  being  taken  under  the 


never  be*n  exploited  before,  and  there  are 
huge  acreage*  of  It  In  this  county  a«  well 
as  in  the  portions  of  Harrison  County  which 
have  not  yet  been  strlpiied  One  unfor- 
tunate geological  characteristic  of  this  vein 
is  that  in  many  places  the  overburden  Is 
free  from  limestone,  so  that  the  spoil  banks 
will  be  very  acid.     (The  No.  8  coal- 


it  properly  faU  within  the  definition  of  new  coal  company  are  neing  laKen  uuucx  uw^ 
ihe'XaLhlas  which  are  now  bei^g  name  of  ^^ -f-^-S^rtlhrthTcr 
discussed  in  the  newspapers.        _       _    _       l°!l''.°  wl'.t"  ^^h  as  a  strawman  by  the 


uM-ii^c,^-  -. newspapers. 

The  purpose  of  my  presentation  t^iis 
morning  Is  to  demonstrate  the  inc(^n- 
sistency  and  the  f oUy  of  Government  |on 
the  one  hand  in  providing  subsidies  u$ed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  land,  and  on 
the  other  hand  in  spending  moneys 
through  the  Appalachia  program  to  re- 
store destroyed  land  into  what  Is  s^ld 


pany  Is  being  used  as  a  strawman  by  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  .    ^  . 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  Is  the  largest  strip- 
ping operator  In  the  world  and  has  equip- 
ment In  Kentucky  which  Is  far  larger  thaii 
the  equipment  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  Is 
using    In    lU    Harrison    County    operations. 

The  seam  of  coal  which  Is  the  subject 
of  this  interest  Is  the  No.  U  vein.     It  has 


By  way  of  interpolation,  the  No.  8 
coftl  is  three  levels  above  the  No.  11— 
which  Is  that  most  heavily  stripped  In  Har- 
rison County,  is  overlaid  by  heavy  lime- 
stone deposits.)  It  is  very  doubtful  If 
anything  will  grow  on  the  sikjU  banks  which 
win  be  left  after  this  No.  11  Is  stripped. 
Certainly  Harrison  County  will  look  like 
the  Garden  of  Eden  compared  with  what 
will  be  left  of  our  county. 

As  you  probably  also  know.  It  has  re- 
cently been  announced  that  a  huge  new 
co4U-burnlng  jxiwerplant  will  be  constructed 
In  Brilliant,  which  Is  in  Jefferson  County,  by 
the  Ohio  Power  Co.  and  the  REA. 

It  is  the  REA,  I  may  say  by  Interjec- 
tion, which  is  a  Government  agency,  that 
will  participate  through  financing  In 
this  huge  strip  operation.  The  letter 
continues: 

It  Is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  Interest 
In  the  new  field  has  been  precipitated  by 
the  new  powerplant.  since  No.  11  coal  has 
certain  properties  which  make  it  undesir- 
able for  use  In  most  existing  markets.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  existing  market  which 
could  absorb  the  quantities  which  will  be 
removed  In  this  county  from  the  proposed 
field.  whUe  the  new  facility  could  be  designed 
to  make  economical  use  of  this  coal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  REA — 

That  is  a  Government  agency — 
should  not  be  a  party  to  an  operation  which 
would  be  so  patently  damaging  to  the  al- 
ready depressed  economy  of  our  county  and 
which  would  dim  Ita  first  prospects  for 
improvement  In  many  years.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  would  be  In  a  position  and 
Inclined  to  agree  and  to  act  to  call  this  to 
the  REAs  attention  and  persuade  It  to 
oppose  the  use  of  this  stripping  coal  or  any 
coal  from  a  new  stripping  field  In  this  State 
In  the  new  plant. 

The  man  who  has  been  most  active  m 
procuring  leases  and  options  for  this  coal 
has  told  farmers  and  landowners  whom  he 
has  contacted  that  It  Is  his  belief  that  this 
coal  may  be  sold  to  the  Government-spon- 
sored pilot  coal-to-gasoUne  conversion  plant 
to  be  constructed  across  the  river  In  Ravens- 
wood,  W.  Va.  I  am  Inclined  to  discount 
the  credltablllty  of  this  story,  but.  If  true. 
It  would  be  another  Illustration  of  a  Federal 
project  leading  to  decimation  of  our  county 
by  stripping. 

This  Is  a  crisis  because  It  Is  becoming 
more  apparent  every  day  that  a  heavy  com- 
mitment has  been  made  to  exploit  the  coal- 
field and  because  the  university  Is  just  at 
the  outset  of  its  development  plans. 

We  are  acting  locally  and  the  only  way 
I  can  see  that  we  can,  as  you  will  be  able 
to  determine  from  the  enclosed  clipping 
from  today's  Issue  of  the  Times-Leader. 

Zoning  Is  not  a  very  effective  tool,  how- 
ever, to  use  to  save  the  major  part  of  the 
county  and  the  most  effective  way  this 
threat  could  be  arrested  would  be  for  REA 
to  refuse  to  purchase  strip  coal,  which  It 
certainly  should  do. 

I  know  that  you  will  sympathize  with  us 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  that  you  can 
do  something  to  help  us. 


If  the  writer  only  knew  how  helpless 
we  are  in  these  matters  most  often,  It 
makes  no  difference  where  our  affections, 
our  sympathies,  and  our  judgments  lie. 
We  are  helpless  to  bring   relief   when 


there  Is  an  overall,  powerful  action  in- 
dulging in  this  unpardonable,  irrepa- 
rable, and.  in  my  judgment  criminal  con- 
duct.   His  letter  conUnues: 

One  of  the  principal  asseU  which  we  have 
m  this  locality  is  the  beauty  of  our  country- 
side which  is  great  In  areas  removed  from 
the  scars  of  previous  exploitation,  which  are 
cradually  healing.  This  beauty  will  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  If  the  county  Is  stripped 
and  there  will  be  no  hope  for  betterment  of 
our  people. 

If  you  want.  I  can  produce  conslderahie 
factual  information  to  support  the  conclu- 
sions stated  in  this  letter,  and  I  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  do  anything  I  can  In  any 
way  to  assist  you.  If  you  would  be  Interested 
in  "helping  us  try  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  eyes  which  have  not  seen  the  dam- 
ape  caused  to  the  countryside  and  the 
landscape  by  the  strip  mining  operaUons 
can  have  no  conception  of  what  is  done 
to  nature  by  the  strip  miners. 

The  Peabodv  Coal  Co.  is  now  develop- 
ing a  shovel  that  will  lift  115  cubic  yards 
of  covcrace— that  means  practically  170 
t^ns— in  one  bite.  With  a  200 -foot 
boom  the  massive  shovel  will  dig  into 
the  tender  soil,  destroy  the  grass  cover- 
age and  legumes,  the  fiowers  and  the 
trees  drive  out  the  birds,  lower  the  water 
table,  and  finallv  after  the  coal  has  been 
removed,  bequeath  the  land  to  posterity. 
Ghost  towns  are  developing  in  east- 
em  and  southeastern  Ohio.  The  tax- 
payers will  be  asked  to  provide  money  to 
restore  Appalachia. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI:  How  foolish  can  we  get?  How 
can  we  boondoggle  in  that  way?  How 
can  we  be  so  careless  in  government  as 
to  allow  this  exploitation  to  continue: 
and  then  to  say.  after  the  economy  of  a 
community  has  been  destroyed,  that  with 
a  poverty  war  program  we  will  go  in  to 
restore  it?  That  is  exactly  what  is  being 
proposed. 

According  to  my  understanding,  the 
powerplant  which  is  being  built  at  Bril- 
liant Ohio,  is  a  joint  venture  by  the  Ohio 
Power  Co.  and.  as  I  recall.  23  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  It  will  be  the  largest 
powerplant  under  one  roof  in  the  coun- 
try. I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  t)eing 
constructed  there  because  the  coal  is 
cheap,  and  it  will  be  economicaUy  profit- 
able to  operate  the  plant,  especially  when 
there  is  absent  a  conscience  that  shoxild 
be  mindful  of  the  destruction  that  is 
being  done  to  the  land. 

I  should  like  to  know :  Where  are  the 
great  advocates  of  conservation?  Where 
are  the  men  who  argue  that  money 
should  be  ^>ent  to  restore  the  land? 
Why  are  they  not  speaking  up  to  stop  the 
causes  rather  than  to  buy  the  medicine 
with  which  to  provide  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cure^ 

Not  a  single  one.  I  am  sure,  win  speak 
up  The  easy  way  out  will  be  to  let  the 
destruction  continue,  but  then  to  dig  into 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  engage  in  a 
project  that  simply  cannot  be  profitable 
and  healthlully  achieved. 

Senators  may  ask.  "Why  are  you  so 
excited  about  this?"  In  about  1920. 
after  the  Pirst  World  War.  I  went  mlo 
a  httk  town  in  Belmont  County  to  play 
bafiebaH.  A  team  known  as  the  Cleve- 
land AH  Stars  went  into  that  mining  area 
to  play  the  local  community  team- 


I  came  Into  Belmont  County:  and 
there  as  a  kid  of  22  years.  I  looked  at 
those  hills;  and  the  ravages  of  strip 
mining  were  apparent.  They  struck  me 
deeply.  I  could  not  believe  that  an  ethi- 
cal human  being  would  proceed  to  do  to 
the  land  what  was  being  done  there.  It 
left  an  Indelible  impression  upon  me. 

The  next  time  I  went  into  that  town, 
where  we  played  the  baseball  games,  was 
in   1944.  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
By  1944,  what  was  done  to  that  area  was 
simply  unbelievable.   What  formerly  had 
been  gently  rolling  hillsides  and  valleys, 
in  Harrison  County,  the  richest  sheep 
breeding  county  in  the  United  States, 
was    then    completely    devoid    of    any 
scenic  beauty.    The  wildUfe  was  gone: 
the  grasses  had  been  removed:  the  trees 
had  been   destroyed.     Wherever   lime- 
stone had  been  uncovered,  it  acted  as 
fertilizer,  and  it  was  possible  to  replant. 
But  if  there  was  not  limestone,  what  was 
brought  up  was  rock  and  shale  and  poi- 
son.   In  the  span  of  12  years,  durmg  10 
of  which  I  served  as  Governor,  we  tried 
interminably   to  develop  new   types  of 
growth  that   would  take  hold  in  that 
area:  but  all  was  in  vain. 

In  the  Ohio  Legislature  I  tried  to  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  a  law  that  would 
cure  that  situation.    A  law  was  passed, 
but  it  was  never  adequate.    The  power  of 
the  coal  companies  was  simply  so  great 
in  that  legislature  that  it  was  impossible 
to   obtain   any    recognition   of   what   I 
thought  was  proper  and  fair  and  ethical. 
I  was  in  the  hope  that  probably  the 
strip  mining  would  stop.    But  it  has  not. 
In  the  Sperhng  article,  we  were  informed 
that  in  the  Pennsylvania  about  which 
I  have  just  now  spoken.  250  square  miles 
of  new  land  was  acquired  to  be  stripped. 
One    who    travels    along    Route    40. 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  prob- 
ablv  will  find  the  roadsides  green.    The 
coal  companies  have  been  very  design- 
ing :  They  would  try  to  leave  a  screen  of 
beauty  along  the  roadsides.    But  if  one 
leaves  Route  40,  on  either  side  he  will  get 
into  this  deso'^te  land  of  strip  mining. 
I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Kinder,  who  wrote 
me  the  letter,  that  I  have  sympathy  for 
his  views,  and  I  have  sympathy  for  the 
people   in   that   area.    I   do  not  know 
whether  the  REA.  in  Washington,  can  do 
anything  about  that  situation:   I  have 
grave  doubts.    Even  if  it  could  do  some- 
thing about  it,  I  doubt  that  it  will. 

Mv  hopes  are  that  the  study  which  I 
have  asked  to  be  made  will  be  executed 
In  the  meantime,  and  in  conclusion. 
I  wish  to  repeat  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  are  allowing  the  desecration  and  the 
butchery  of  the  land.  We  shall  be- 
queath a  barren,  lifeless,  sterile  area  to 
posteritv.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
talking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  ann  m 
the  House  of  Represents cvk  the  Mem- 
bers there  are  talking,  o^  prondinE  new 
f  iinds  with  which  to  buitd  lakes  an  tb« 
lands— an  a  boondoggie  and  for  an  ot>- 
iective  that  cannoi  be  achieved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prsadent.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yieki? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield- 
Mr  EliENDER  I  was  very  mtich  in- 
terested in  the  letter  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  read,  in  which  it  is  said  that  tiie 
REA  is  supposed  Xo  engage  In  the  en- 
deavor therein  descnbed.    I  am  entirely 


familiar  with  the  REA.    The  only  thing 
it  could  do  would  be  to  loan  money  to 
local  cooperatives  who  would  distribute 
electricity;  and  the  people  there  would 
have  to  decide  whether  tliat  would  be 
done.    So  far  as  the  REA  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  no  power  to  interject  it- 
self into  such  an  area;  but  loans  can  be 
made  to  local  cooperatives,  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  develop  electricity  there, 
by  using  coal. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  surprised  to 
learn  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
the     Ohio     Power     Co.     is     about     to 
enter  into   a  contract   with   the   coop- 
erative.   If  that  is  true,  it  is  very  un- 
usual. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  a  $200  milhon 
project.  The  money  will  be  borrowed  in 
the  private  market.  Twenty-three 
REAs  have  formed  a  corporation  which 
is  entering  into  a  partnership  with  the 
Ohio  Power  Co. 

However,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  REAs  of  Ohio  and 
everywhere  else  or  the  cooperatives  have 
been  borrowing  money  at  2  percent  from 
the  Federal  Government,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  paying  4  per- 
cent to  borrow  the  money  with  which  to 
make  the  loans.  I  should  think  those 
REA  people  would  become  conscious  of 
this  problem. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiD  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr .  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  join  with  him 
in  his  criticism  of  this  shocking  waste  of 
a  great  natural  resource  that  God  has 
given  us.  and  in  regard  to  which  I  l>ehev€ 
we  are  trustees  for  future  generations  of 
Americans.  So  I  do  not  beheve  we  can 
justifv  the  devastation  of  the  topsoil  in 
the  area  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  referred. 

As  he  knows,  in  my  own  many  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate,  I  have  risen  tame 
and  time  again  to  speak  out  in  support  of 
the  conservation  program  The  one  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  re- 
ferred is  not  the  only  conservation  pro- 
sram  which  confronts  us :  we  have  stmilar 
problems  in  the  West,  m  connection  with 
problems  of  soil  conservation  and  prob- 
lems of  the  raisHig  of  a  falling  water 
table,  and  in  connection  with  conBerva- 
tion  programs  that  deal  with  our  na- 
tional forests.  AH  of  them  are  part*  of 
a  common  package. 

So  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
know  that  I  join  in  the  conservataom  plea 
he  has  wia/^f  this  momnig— becaiJfie  tfaat 
is  what  an  of  it  adds  up  to:  and  I  want 
him  to  know  that  I  win  came  to  him,  hat 
m  hand,  time  and  tame  again,  to  afk  f  or 
his  support  of  great  coosenaiion  pro- 
Erams  far  from  CMiio— programs  that  I 
beli^T-e  are  as  of  as  serious  import  to 
other  Bectjons  of  the  country  as  this  one 
IB  to  Ohio  and  to  the  Appalachian  area. 
I  tj-iunk  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  wish  to  say  that 
when  we  talk  about  stripping  the  stirface, 
to  extract  copper  or  iron  ore  or  other 
muierals,  that  has  no  relationship  to  the 
vastness  ol  what  is  done  in  stripping  the 
surface  to  expose  the  coal  and  dig  It  out. 
Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
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Record  the  article  from  the  Times 
Leader,  of  Martins  Ferry  and  Bellaire 
for  April  10.  ^       _^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  From   Martins   Perry   and   BeUalre    (Ohio, 

Times-Leader.   Apr.   10.   1964] 
Zoning    Pushed    in    Richland    Township — 

Coal  Stripping  Bam  Sought  by  Tkustees 

St.  Claiksville.— Rlcliland  Township  trus- 
tees, during  an  emergency  meeting  this 
morning,  unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
declaring  the  necessity  for  zoning  regulations 
in  the  township. 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  extensive  strip 
mining  that  would  devastate  huge  areas  of 
the  township,  the  trustees  agreed  on  the 
Importance  of  acting  with  utmost  haste. 

The  goal  Is  to  submit  zoning  regulations 
to  the  electorate  next  November.  Only  a 
majority   Is  needed   for   approval. 

The  resolution  says  that  zoning  In  the 
unincorporated  areas  Is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  safety,  and  morals. 

The  trustees  said  that  they  would  begin  j 
Immediately  to  contact  prospective  members 
of  the  zoning  board.  Five  will  be  appointed. 
A  consulting  engineer  will  be  employed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  set  up  zoning  specifica- 
tions and  to  prepare  maps. 

Once  the  proposed  zoning  regulations  are 
completed,   a  public  hearing  must  be   held. 

Ten  days'  advance  notice  are  reqtilred  for 
the  hearing. 

The  election  resolution  must  be  filed  with 
the  election  board  at  least  90  days  before  the 
election. 

The  trustees  acted  following  a  meeting 
yesterday  afternoon  with  Belmont  County 
commissioners  and  other  Interested  citizens. 
During  the  meeting.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
a  coal  company  Is  taking  leases  and  options 
on  approximately  100  square  miles  of  farm- 
land south  of  Route  40  and  apparently  In- 
tends to  strip  the  No.  10  and  11  veins  of  coal 
which  lie  up  to  50  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  trustees  were  told  that  the  coal  Is  not 
covered  with  limestone,  and  an  acid  condl 
tlon  would  exist  after  the  land  was  stripped 

"The  soil  wouldn't  even  grow  thorns,"  one 
observer  said.  Another  predicted  that  20C 
years  would  be  required  to  restore  the  land 
to  Its  present  state. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  worthless 
land  would  eventually  lower  the  tax  dupli- 
cate In  the  county  and  cause  a  loss  ol 
revenue. 
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Regional  Planning  Vital  to  Puturk  ov 
County 

Belmont  County  Commissioners  are  en 
tlrely  right  In  moving  fast  to  seek  zoning 
ordinances  that  might  at  some  future  time 
prevent  St.  ClairsvUle  and  the  site  for  the 
new  Ohio  tJnlverslty  Branch  College  frorr 
becoming  Isolated  Islands  surrounded  by  s 
desert  of  strip  mine  residue. 

They  are  also  entirely  right  In  trying  tc 
set  up  a  regional  planning  commission  for 
the  county  that  would  not  only  make  th< 
county  eligible  for  Federal  participation  Ir 
many  roads  and  bridges,  but  would  make  H 
poBslble  to  Insure  for  all  the  people  the 
greatest  benefit  frc«n  the  county's  fields 
forests,  and  streams. 

There  Is  great  urgency  In  this  program 
In  recent  months,  fannowners  over  mord 
than  100  square  miles  of  the  county  hav<i 
been  approached  to  lease  their  lands  for 
strip  mining.  Drillings  are  even  now  lii 
progress  over  an  atrea  that  would  embrace 
another  100  square  miles.  With  what  strip* 
ping  has  been  done  and  is  In  progress,  that 
would  mean  that  eventually  more  than  onet 
third  of  the  land  In  Belmont  County  woul4 
be  waste.  And  that  is  true,  despite  th^ 
UteratTire    being   sent    out   by    one    of   tht 


Nation's   largest   strip   miners   pointing  out 
what  great  conservationists  they  are. 

The  commissioners  will  agree,  as  will  any- 
body else,  that  there  are  certain  areas  where 
stripping  for  coal  might  do  no  harm,  but 
they  also  insist,  wisely,  that  It  should  not 
be  carried  on  where  there  Is  a  possibility  for 
residential  or  Industrial  development. 

A  county  planning  group  would  also  facili- 
tate providing  water  and  sewage  for  areas 
where  industrial  or  residential  development 
Is  feasible. 

But  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  all  of  the 
political  subdivisions  miist  cooperate,  be- 
cause all  of  them  would  benefit.  If  the  plan 
is  not  put  into  effect,  and  the  county  as  a 
whole  Is  allowed  to  deteriorate,  or  to  be 
ravaged,  then  all  communities  will,  one  at 
a  time,  slowly  die  on  the  vine.  The  Issue 
transcends  jwUtlcs  or  personalities.  We  have 
a  choice  between  a  bright  or  a  dismal  future. 

It  will  not  be  cheap.  But  as  Alton  Mc- 
Keen.  president  of  the  Ccanmunlty  Improve- 
ment Corp..  has  pointed  out,  as  long  as  his 
organization  can  be  kept  alive  and  active, 
the  Federal  Government  will  absorb  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs.  Both  the  commissioners 
and  County  Auditor  Tom  McCort  have 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  finding  some 
money  In  the  general  fund,  so  It  should 
cost  the  people  of  the  county  very  little. 
Certainly  the  cost  would  be  Infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  cost  of  letting  the  county 
go  to  pot. 

There  will  be  some  phases  of  a  county- 
wide  organization  that  will  not  be  to  the 
liking  of  all.  But  this  has  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  what  we  may  not  like  about  the 
coimty.  but  what  we  do  like,  and  our  hopes 
for  the  future. 

We  feel  sure  everybody  will  be  willing  to 
cooperate,  and  we  congratulate  the  commis- 
sioners and  anyone  else  whose  foresight  and 
unselfishness  have  made  them  willing  to 
undertake  the  burden  of  such  a  venture, 
and  also  the  few  raps  that  generally  go  along 
with  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
yielding  to  me. 

There  really  is  nothing  which  would 
prevent  the  State  of  Ohio  from  forbid- 
ding the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  from  en- 
gaging in  this  operation,  if  Ohio  were 
to  lay  down  the  necessary  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, so  as  to  forbid  such  action,  is 
there? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  true.  I  re- 
gret that  Ohio  has  not  gone  that  far. 
It  was  not  my  fault;  I  bled  in  the  battle; 
but  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature 
were  inadequate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  difficulty  is 
that  even  if  adequate  steps  were  taken 
in  one  State,  a  State  directly  across  the 
river  would  permit  such  operations  on 
its  side  of  the  river.  Then  the  adjoining 
State  would  have  to  say,  "We  have  pre- 
vented that  development  here;  but 
across  the  river  the  coal  resources  are 
being  exploited  by  that  State." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
has  been  the  argument.  I  believe  that 
the  people  in  West  Virginia.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Pennyslvania.  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
and  other  areas  are  conscious  of  that 
fact.  They  have  been  making  slight 
progress  in  trying  to  cure  the  situation. 
If  limestone  underlies  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  there  is  a  possibility  of  bringing 
back  growth.  But  if  it  does  not.  there 
is  no  chance. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  not  the  Senator 
really  sajring  that  we  need  a  national 
policy  on  questions  concerning  which 
the  States  have  either  failed  to  take 
action  when  they  could,  or  they  are  un- 
der such  economic  or  political  pressure 
that  they  cannot  stand  against  it? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  I  am  saying  that  if 
the  Federal  Govermnent  is  going  to  pour 
money  into  the  land  supposedly  to  re- 
store it 

Mr.  McCarthy,    to  rehabilitate  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  to  rehabilitate 
it — we  ought  to  do  something  to  prevent 
the  exploitation  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  taxpayer  to  kick  in 
his  dollars  to  restore  the  land. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  is  not  what  the 
Senator  has  said  true  in  many  other 
areas,  such  as  water  pollution  and  con- 
trol and  the  other  subjects  of  conserva- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  referred  a  few  moments 
ago? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  raising  the  question.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  take  up  the  issue 
along  with  the  many  other  problems  of 
conservation  In  our  country  and  give 
them  the  kind  of  national  attention  that 
I  think  they  deserve. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  1953,  during  the 
sesquicentennial  year  of  Ohio,  instead  of 
coming  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
ask  for  money  to  build  monuments  in 
honor  of  heroes  of  the  early  days  of  Ohio, 
I  thought  we  would  build  a  monument 
by  way  of  a  tree-planting  program.  So 
I  developed  the  program  of  planting  trees 
in  Ohio  starting  with  the  year  1953.  In 
that  year  we  planted  26  million  trees;  in 
1954.  we  planted  about  25  million  trees; 
in  1956,  we  planted  about  25  million 
trees.  As  I  saw  schoolchildren,  farmers, 
people  in  the  cities,  and  others  planting 
trees.  I  could  not  help  but  think  how 
foolish  it  seemed  to  be  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  were  trying  to  rehabilitate, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  permitting 
what  I  call  a  butchering  of  the  land. 
We  have  disemboweled  the  land  so  that 
nothing  but  reptiles  could  live  on  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  in 
complimenting  our  able  friend  from  Ohio 
in  his  presentation  of  these  facts  here 
this  morning.  The  Senator  from  Ohio, 
not  only  as  Governor  of  his  great  State, 
but  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  has  been 
deeply  devoted  to  the  whole  problem  of 
conservation. 

As  he  knows.  I  consider  conservation  a 
No.  1  domestic  problem  in  our  country. 
As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  question  has 
not  been  merely  one  of  strip  mining  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  There  has  been 
a  stripping  of  grazing  lands  in  the  West 
and  the  pollution  of  our  rivers. 

My  colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF].  who  is  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  this  morning,  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  do  something  about 
the  pollution  of  our  rivers. 


Through  the  center  of  Connecticut  a 
great  river,  the  Connecticut  River,  flows. 
Years  ago  the  Connecticut  River  teemed 
with  fish  and  all  kinds  of  marine  life. 
Today  there  is  very  little  of  that  life  left 
in  that  rlN-er.  Industries  and  factories 
that  have  built  along  its  banks  have  pol- 
luted it  and  spoiled  it. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  told  us 
what  is  going  on  In  the  strip  mining  In- 
dustry. Our  problem  relates  to  water  as 
well  as  what  is  happening  to  the  soil. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  bringing 
the  subject  to  our  attention.  I  feel,  as  he 
does,  frustration  about  what  we  can  do 
in  the  face  of  the  plundering  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  that  has  been  going  on. 

Somehow  we  ought  to  be  able  to  move 
together  to  solve  the  problem.  Certainly 
the  question  Is  not  a  partisan  one.  We 
can  do  something  about  It  if  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  do  so. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hart  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  listened  with 
srreat  interest  to  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  and  my 
colle^rue  from  Connecticut. 

More  and  more  in  our  country  people 
are  realizing  the  factors  of  our  environ- 
ment and  what  is  taking  place.  It  Is  a 
tragedy  that  not  only  the  present  genera- 
tion but  also  many  future  generations 
will  pay  a  very  high  price. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  absolutely  correct  in  feeling  a  deep 
emotion  toward  what  is  taking  place  in 
Ohio.  I  have  felt  that  emotion  in  rela- 
tion to  all  of  our  en\-lronment  as  well  as 
our  natural  resources.  Including  the 
problem  of  water  pollution  and  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  or  poisons  in  the  air. 


DEATH  OF  RACHEL  CARSON 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  note  that  yesterday  a  great  lady  died. 
The  death  of  Rachel  Carson  brings 
sadness  to  sill  mankind,  for  she  dedicated 
her  life  to  the  well-being  of  everything 
that  lives.  A  devoted  scientist  and  a 
dedicated  government  servant,  she  com- 
bined the  expert's  knowledge  with  the 
writer's  ability  to  communicate.  The 
result  was  that  this  gentle  lady,  more 
than  any  other  person  of  her  time, 
aroused  people  everywhere  to  be  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  most  significant 
problems  of  mid-20th-century  life — 
man's  contamination  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

Her  books  have  probably  been  read  by 
more  people  than  the  works  of  any  other 
scientist.  Many  great  authors  have 
helped  the  world  to  examine  the  nature 
of  man.  Rachel  Carson  made  man  take 
a  close  look  at  his  world.  She  made  us 
aware  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  of  the 
mj^teries  and  infinite  variety  of  the  life 
process.  Most  important,  she  shattered 
a  complacency  bom  of  ignorance  and 
made  us  face  up  to  the  long-range  dan- 
gers inherent  in  man's  imrestrained  as- 
saiilt  upon  his  environment. 

After  Rachel  Carson  brought  her  mes- 
sage of  concern  to  the  public,  it  was  no 


longer  possible  to  consider  only  the  bene- 
fits of  manmade  pollution  without 
weighing  the  risks.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  build  a  new  factory  without 
being  concerned  about  air  pollution,  a 
nuclear  reactor  without  being  concerned 
about  water  pollution,  or  a  new  pesticide 
to  make  food  more  abundant  without 
being  concerned  about  the  health  of 
wildlife  and  even  people.  She  was  no 
fanatic  tr>'ing  to  wish  away  the  advan- 
tages of  the  20th  century.  She  was  a 
humanitarian  Insisting  that  man  weigh 
carefully  the  consequences  of  his  mod- 
em technology  and  strike  a  balance  that 
will  preserve  the  wonders  of  nature  In 
the  21st  century. 

The  pesticide  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  are  in 
large  part  the  result  of  her  work  in  the 
field  of  pesticides.  In  one  of  her  last 
public  appearances  she  testified  before 
this  subcommittee.  We  owe  it  to  her 
memory  to  press  on  with  the  task  we 
have  begun — to  leam  everything  we  can 
about  pesticides,  their  advantages,  their 
dangers,  and  the  appropriate  regulation 
of  their  use. 

Today  we  mourn  a  great  lady.  All 
mankind  is  In  her  debt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I.  too.  am  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoft]  is 
chairman.  I  ^ould  like  to  join  with 
him  in  paying  tribute  to  the  great  work 
and  the  national  interest  reflected  by 
Rachel  Carson  and  her  books.  I  join 
the  Senator  In  his  expressions  of  her 
gifts  as  a  woman  and  our  great  sadness 
at  her  untimely  passing. 

Incidentally,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  presiding  over  the  subccwn- 
mittee  I  am  sure  the  whole  Nation  ap- 
preciates his  efforts.  I  have  not  given 
as  much  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  as  I  should  have  liked,  as 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
other  problems  before  other  committees 
and  subcommittees.  But  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  pay  my  tribute  to  Rachel  Cwr- 
son  bv  participating  actively  under  the 
distinguished  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  in 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  gracious  remarks.  Every  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoi*,  has  made  a  contri- 
bution to  the  committee.  Our  work  has 
only  started.    There  is  much  more  to  be 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr^ 
LAUSCHE]  because  all  of  the  activity  of 
which  they  have  spoken  is  a  part  of  the 
same  piece.  Every  one  of  us  must  be  con- 
cerned to  see  that  mankind  has  not  be- 
come so  brilliant  and  so  smart  that  we 
are  upsetting  the  balance  of  nature  to 
the  point  at  which  we  shall  destroy  what 
God  has  given  us.  If  we  do,  we  shall  pay 
a  peiialty  that  will  ccxne  not  only  to  us 
but  to  our  children  and  to  our  children's 
diildren. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
the  fight  that  he  is  making  to  preserve 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape  and  nature 
in  Ohio.    All  of  us  must  continue  to  pre- 
serve oiir  great  Nation,  its  envlromnent, 
wildlife,  and  the  future  of  our  people. 
Mr.    President,    most    people    think 
Rachel  Carson's  concern  about  our  en- 
vironment was  limited  to  the  problem 
of  pesticides.    Actually,  her  interest  and 
concern  extended  far  beyond  this  one 
phase  of  envirorunental  health.   In  testi- 
fying before  the  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization last  June  Miss  Carson  stated — 
The    contamination    of   the    environment 
with  harmful  substances  Is  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  modem  life  •   •   V    Contamina- 
tion of  various  kinds  has  now  Invaded  aU  of 
the  physical  environment  that  supports  u» — 
water,  soil.  air.  and  vegetaUon.    It  has  even 
penetrated  that  Internal  environment  within 
the  bodies  of  animals  and  men.     It  comes 
from  many  sources:  radioactive  wastes  from 
cities  and  towns,  chemical  wastes  from  fac- 
tories, detergents  from  homes  and  Industries. 
•    •   •  The  problem  of  pesticides  can  be  prop- 
erly understood  only  In  context,  as  part  of 
the   general   Introduction   of   harmful   sub- 
stances Into  the  environment. 


The  problem  of  environmental  health 
raises  more  questions  than  we  have  an- 
swers for.  I  was  startied  to  read  the 
other  day,  for  Instance,  that  the  death 
rate  has  been  more  or  less  stationary  In 
this  country  during  the  period  1950-60 
despite  our  great  advances  in  science  and 
medicine  and  surgery.  In  submitting 
this  report  the  Public  Health  Service 
points  out  that  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  mortality  of  radioactive  fallout, 
air  pollution,  and  other  manmade  haz- 
ards cannot  be  completely  Ignored. 

Our  research  effort  In  this  field  must 
be  greatiy  expanded.  As  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  I  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  Environ- 
mental Health  Research  Center  in  which 
coordinated  and  extensive  new  work 
could  be  conducted  In  the  field  of  en- 
virorunental health.  To  date  no  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  project 
but  I  am  hopeful  they  soon  will  be. 

When  this  facility  is  finally  con- 
structed— as  I  am  sure  it  will  be — I  think 
it  only  appropriate  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  lady  who  jarred  our 
national  conscience  and  started  us  down 
the  path  to  a  healthier  envirorunent — a 
more  habitable  world.  I  am  therefore  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating this  facility  as  the  Rachel  Carson 
Memorial  Research  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Health. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J  Res.  168> 
providing  that  an  Envirorunental  Health 
Center  that  may  hereafter  be  established 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  shall  be 
known  as  "Rachel  Carson  Memorial  Re- 
search Center  for  Environmental 
Health,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  OMnmittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  arul  shock  that  I 
learned  this  morning  of  the  death  of  this 
great  American  lady.  I  read  her  book; 
and  the  impact  upon  me  was  one  of  great 
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tenderness,  particularly  her  descripUon 
of  dying  robins,  looking  up  as  if  for 
help,  lying  on  the  ground  of  the  campus 
at  a  certain  place  where  insecticides  had 
been  used.  She  dealt  with  a  drab  sub- 
ject with  competence  and  with  a  tender- 
ness that  left  an  unforgettable  impact 
upon  the  need  for  our  doing  something 
about  the  problem,  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  suggested. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  people  of  the  United  States  joined 
the  people  of  the  other  free  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  celebrating 
Pan  American  E>ay.  a  day  dedicated  to 
the  peace,  security,  progress,  and  friend- 
ship of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

With  each  passing  year  the  concept  of 
Pan  Americanism  takes  on  increased 
meaning.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great 
joint  endeavor  with  our  sister  Republics 
to  provide  for  common  hemispheric  de- 
fense against  Communist  aggression  and 
to  build  a  framework  of  social  justice  and 
economic  progress,  through  joint  cooper 
ation.  upon  which  all  of  the  Republics  of 
the  Americas  can  stand  together  m  peace 
and  prosperity. 

The  common  hopes  and  indeed  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Americas  are  in  many  ways 
bound  up  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Three  short  years  ago  this  great  enter- 
prise was  launched,  an  enterprise  which, 
through  a  common  effort  by  the  United 
States  and  our  sister  Republics,  sought  to 
raise  levels  of  health,  education,  and  eco 
nomic  growth  throughout  the  hem^i 
sphere.  This  effort  has  been  accom 
panied  by  closer  and  closer  cooperation 
between  the  American  states  in  resistance 
to  Castroism,  which  seeks  to  communize 
Latin  America. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  encoun- 
tered many  difBculties.  as  indeed  it  had 
to.  from  the  enormity  of  its  task.  It  has 
also  scored  successes  and  the  steadily 
growing  niunber  of  schools,  hospitals,  anq 
housing  projects  are  evidences  of  this 
success.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
today  going  through  what  I  would  call  an 
ordeal  of  public  skepticism.  Its  suc- 
cesses are  little  heralded  and  the  contin- 
uing problems  of  the  hemisphere  art 
constantly  raised  as  proof  of  its  inade- 
quacy and  ineffectiveness. 

This  is  a  shortsighted  view,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  during  Pan  American  Weei 
to  express  my  complete  support  of  anc 
confidence  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  my  intention  to  support  this  indis- 
pensable program  with  every  means  ai 
my  command. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  chair  • 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latiii 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  In  my  judgment  h(i 
has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
furthering  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
furthering  a  better  understanding  of  th(  t 
problems  in  South  America  and  in  help- 
ing all  of  us  to  take  a  more  active  inter- 
est in  the  nations  to  the  south  of  xis. 


As  I  mention  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  believe  it  is  fitting  duriiig  Pai\ 
American  Week  for  me  t-o  also  paj-  trib- 
ute to  an  unassumiiig  man  who  has 
gained  an  international  reputation  as  an 
expert  on  the  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. His  name  is  Father  Jovseph  F 
Thorning,  and  in  tribute  to  his  life  long 
dedication  to  the  problems  of  Latin 
America  he  has  t)een  frequentlj-  called 
the  Padre  of  the  Americas. 

Father  Thorning  is  an  eminent 
scholar,  writer,  and  loctui-er,  I  have 
sought  his  cou:-isel  on  ma:\v  occasions 
concemii^  the  problems  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  he  has  aivanatlj-  responded 
with  an  insight,  a  luc.idit>-.  aiid  a  broad 
perspective  that  has  alwajs  aroused  m.v 
admiration  aiid  complete  confidence 

He  csme  to  my  mind  during  the  prep- 
aration of  these  remarks  concernii\g 
Fan  American  I>a.v  because  his  life, 
which  hits  been  devoted  to  serving  the 
commcai  interests  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  Americas  long  before  it  became  an 
obvious  matter  of  national  urgency,  has 
been  a  living  personification  of  the  spirit 
and  the  aspirations  and  the  high  ideals 
which  are  in  our  hearts  and  our  minds 
as  we  join  together  with  our  sister  re- 
publics in  building  upon  this  hemisphere 
an  edifice  of  progress,  of  prosperity,  and 
of  justice  in  which  all  people  of  the 
Americas  may  dwell  together  in  peace 
and  friendship. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield" 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  expressing  appreciation 
to  Father  Thorning  for  the  assistance  he 
has  given  to  us  over  the  years  in  con- 
nection with  Latin  American  problems 
and  the  advice  he  has  given  to  the  sub- 
committee and  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  connection  with  ways 
and  means  of  perfecting  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  expect  to  seek  his 
advice  again  this  year  as  we  work  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  I  am  for  strengthening  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  For  example.  I 
could  be  persuaded  to  enlarge  the  ap- 
propriations for  some  phases  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  if  certain 
policv-  changes  could  be  made  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  for  a  modification  of  the 
program  in  some  respects,  because  I 
think  the  American  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  have  great  assurance  that  the 
money  they  make  available  for  Latin 
America  is  going  to  go  into  projects  that 
will  actually  help  the  economic  standard 
of  living  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  State  Department  and  the  AID  offi- 
cials could  obtain  from  me  support  for 
really  greater  appropriations  than  are 
being  ask  for  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  if  they  would  agree  to  some  very 
much  needed  reforms  in  the  program 
which  many  experts  on  Latin  America 
say  ought  to  be  made. 

I  shall  continue  this  year  to  seek  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  money  made  avail- 
able for  unnecessary  military  aid  of  the 
types  being  asked.  I  shall  support  mili- 
tary aid  to  Latin  America,  but  the  kind 
of  military  aid  needed  to  meet  threats  of 
Communist  coups,  not  the  type  that  is 


embedded  in  so  much  of  the  mlUt«ry  aid 
requested  for  Latin  America. 

I  shall  support  lanie  appropriatioiis  for 
various  ecvMiomic  pmjects  it\  Ijatin 
America.  particularUv  pixjjects  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  private  segment 
of  tJie  Latin  American  ecouom5-  to  de- 
\-elop  xtsc\t 

Yestei-daj-  I  met  with  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Senatoi-s  from  Uniguay  for  some 
time.  We  discussed  Uie  matter  of  en- 
courajiiiig  foivign  investments  in  Latin 
America  It  is  fine  if  the  investments  are 
conducted  in  a  wa,v  that  w  ill  develop  the 
private  economy  of  Latin  America,  and 
not  the  private  economy  of  the  United 
St,<>tes  abroad.  I  am  of  the  point  of  view 
Uiat  we  ought  to  expi^rt  the  economic 
portion  of  the  American  corporate  sys- 
tem, but  not  export  American  corpora- 
tions. There  is  quite  a  difference.  If 
this  country  exports  the  know-how.  the 
techniques,  the  format  of  the  American 
corporate  system  to  establish  Latin- 
American  corporations,  whei-e  at  least 
51  percent  of  the  control  Is  in  the  private 
segment  of  the  economy  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  not  in  the  private  segment  of  the 
U.S.  economj-.  there  is  quite  a  difference 
in  approach.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  can  be  counted  upon  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  program.  The  sad  fact 
Is  that  that  vision  has  not  been  grasped 
by  the  Defense  Department,  the  Penta- 
gon, or  the  AID. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
he  knows.  I  share  his  view  In  considerable 
measure.  I  congratulate  him  for  his 
leadership  and  his  efforts  to  see  that  nec- 
essary Improvements  are  made  in  the 
program.  I  think  improvements  must 
and  will  be  made,  so  that  the  program 
will  be  even  more  successful  In  the  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  has  not  been  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate, 
unless  there  is  some  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  unfinished  business  be- 
ing laid  before  the  Senate,  but  I  would 
object  to  not  being  recognized  first,  be- 
cause If  I  did  not  address  the  Chair  be- 
fore any  other  Senators.  I  would  never  be 
recognized.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  Chair  lay  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  but  I  shall  insist 
up>on  being  recognized  first. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or- 
der of  procedure  could  be  arranged  by 
compromise.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  asked  for  recognition  first. 
By  complying  with  the  request,  the  Chair 
could  lay  before  the  Senate  the  pending 


business,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
could  adt  to  waive  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  and  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  5ienat-e  the  pending  business 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  laj-s  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business 


CrVTL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  196S 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  tH.R.  7162t  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutjonal  right  to  vote,  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  t.he  district  courts  of  the 
United  St-ates  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  In  public  accom- 
modations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rlchts.  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  prcnrrams.  to 
est«blish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
plo>Tnent  Opportunltv.  and  for  other 
purposes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  1S8  Leg.] 

Alter.  Han  Monn^ney 

Allot:  Hlrkenlooper  Morse 

Anderson  Holland  Mundt 

Kartlen  Hriistii  Nelson 

Beai:  Humphrey  NeubergreT 

Bible  Inouvf  Pastore 

Boep^  Jsrksoc  Pearson 

Brewster  Javli*  PeK 

Bvrd  Va.  Johnstot  Biblcoff 

BVTti  W.Va.  .Tordar.  Idatoc     Robertsot 

Cinnon  Keating  Saltonstall 

Case  Ker.nedy  Sron 

Cooper       *■  Kuclie:  Simpson 

Cotton  Lj>iische  Smitb 

Curtis  Majrr.usoE  Sparfcman 

r>odd  Mansfl«Hi  Talmadpe 

Dommick.  MrCaniiy  Williams.  K  J 

r>oupl«5     "  McOee  WUllams  Del 

Ellender  McOoverr.  Young  K  Qat 

Fong  MetcaK  Toung  Omc 

Qruenlng  Miller 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ':Mr  RiBi- 
corr  in  the  chair       A  quorum  is  present. 


I  ask  \manimous  consent  to  hft\'e 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  m.v  remarks,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Maj  Gen.  Mehin  J.  Maas." 
which  was  published  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maj.  Obm.  Mklvw  J   Maas 

M*j.  Oen.  Melvln  J  Ma*s.  who  died  Mon- 
day, was  a  brave  man.  He  was  brave  enough. 
as  a  politician,  to  stATt  his  career  by  de- 
nouncing prohibition  when  It  stlU  was  popu- 
lar. He  was  brave  enough  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  to  tAJce  up  many  other  unpopu- 
lar C4kuses  His  most  spectacular  act  of  hrav- 
ery,  ot  course,  occurred  in  the  House  when  a 
deranged  spectator  In  the  gallery  waved  a 
loaded  revol\'er  The  Congressman  calmy 
asked  him  to  surrender  the  weapon  and  he 
did  so  He  was  brave  enough  as  a  Marine 
officer  to  carry  on  hazardous  duties  In  the 
Pacific  t.heate-r  during  World  War  TI. 

But  his  bra\iest  acts  followed  the  disaster 
of  total  blindness  which  struck  him  down 
more  than  10  years  ago  General  Maas  cheer- 
fully undertook  the  training  necessary  to 
permit  a  continued  active  CAreer  Then  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commit- 
t<^  on  Employmer.t  of  the  Handicapped  and 
conducted  »  crusade  for  jobs  for  the  handi- 
capped Hts  cwn  strenuous  endeavors  were 
the  best  possible  demonstrations  of  how  use- 
ful blind  and  otherwise  handicapped  persons 
could  be 

He  had  a  distinguished  career  in  Congress. 
in  the  Marine  Corps  and  in  the  work  wixix 
which  he  was  occupied  for  the  last  decade 
He  face<i  dangers  and  misfortunes  In  many 
fields  with  great  gallantry.  He  was  a  brave 
m&n 


jyEJJTE.  OF  MAJ    GEN.  MELVIN  J. 
MAAS 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  President, 
vesterday  the  newspapers  camec  noticef 
of  the  death  of  Ma;  Gen  Meivin  J  Maat 
formerly  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentative£,  where  he  represented  the 
Pourtt  Distnci  of  Minnesota  which  it 
was  my  pnviiegt  tc  represent  for  some 
IP  years 

Genera:  Maat  wat  greatly  respected  in 
his  homt  State  anc  by  aL  who  knew  him. 
He  aerved  with  great  honor  m  CangresE 
in  representmi:  thai  Disma  and  our 
State  Tnm-'  there  he  wem  on  to  eerve 
the  Nation  a£  an  officer  in  the  war  In 
the  years  smce  the  war.  althougt  afflicted 
by  hiindnesE  he  continued  to  be  a  great 
public  servan:  anc  a  great  mspiraUon 
U)  aL  who  wonted  wHt  iiiin  and  wiio 
fnTtvf-  to  know  him. 
ex 6oe 


And  who  shall  aay  they  may  receive  it. 
except  they  be  simple,  gentle  and  humble, 
becoming  as  little  chUdren. 

For  no  nation  can  be  truly  great  whoee 
servants  do  not  have  something  chUdllke  in 
their  lives. 

We  must  renew  our  youth  with  simple  Joya 
that  re-create  the  Jaded  mind  and  revive  the 
burdened  soul. 

This,  we  serti  to  do.  h«*  at  this  table 
where  the  armaments  of  life  are  absent. 

Grant  us  this  day  t.he  saving  touch  of 
friendship,  for  In  times  of  conflict,  friend- 
ship is  the  quality  that  keeps  open  the  lines 
of  communication.  May  this  happy  noon- 
time help  to  refill  the  reservoirs  of  our  spirit, 
grive  us  coura^  greater  than  our  fears  and 
strength  more  adequate  to  our  tasks. 

Bless  and  guide  omi  President  and  all  who 
direct  and  lead  our  Nation  that  it  may  carry 
out  Thy  purpose.     Amen. 


LOWELL  MASON'S  GRACE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  I*resident.  30 
years  ago  Lowell  Mason,  a  former  mem- 
ber and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  arranged  a  luncheon  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  baseball  season 
in  Washingtori_  He  invited  as  his  guests 
several  members  of  the  executive,  judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  has  been  an  annual  event  during 
these  30  years  R^nri  many  outstanding  and 
prominent  citizens  have  been  his  guests 
at  these  luncheons,  including  F*resident 
Lyndon  Johnson,  former  President  Har- 
ry Truman.  Vice  President  Barkley.  Chief 
Jusuce  Earl  Warren,  our  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona,  and 
many  outstanding  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

A£  a  token  of  our  appreciation  on  this 
30th  anniversary,  we  presented  to  Lowell 
Mason  a  silver  platter  on  which  our 
namee  were  inscribed. 

Every  year  we  lot*  forward  to  the  in- 
spirauonal  grace  written  and  given  by 
him  preceding  the  luncheon. 

I  ask  unanimouE  consent  that  the  grace 
grven  by  LoweL  on  this  30th  anniversary 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  grace 
whi  ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokh, 
ae  follows : 

IiowKU.  MASoar'B  Gcace 

Out  Pstber.  who  shall  say  that  thoae  who 
mate  and  thoee  who  admlnlat^  o^u■  laws 
may  aerve  wtthout  Thy  help. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  pro\ide  Injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutiorial  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Cf«nmission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
prc^rams,  to  establish  a  Conunission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  opposed  intercepting  the  pending  bill — 
HR.  7152.  the  so-called  civil  rights 
tjiD — at  the  door  of  the  Senate  and  plac- 
ing it  directly  on  the  Senate  calendar 
without  hearings  or  committee  examina- 
tion. 

I  voted  to  send  the  bill  to  an  appro- 
priate committee,  for  the  purposes  of 
proper  consideration,  and  giving  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  proposals  ever 
before  Congress. 

I  oppose  this  proposed  legislation  from 
befiinning  to  end.  I  shall  oppose  it  every 
step  of  the  way:  and  if  the  bill  in  any 
form  is  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate, 
my  vote  will  be  cast  emphatically 
against  it. 

The  reasons  for  my  position  at  all  of 
these  stages  fall  generally  into  three 
broad  categories:  First,  a  dangerous — 
and  in  my  opinion  an  improper — pro- 
cedure is  being  followed:  second,  it  is  a 
bad  bill :  and  third.  It  is  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  legislation. 

The  facts  behind  these  reasons  are  on 
the  record,  and  they  are  clear.  I  have 
dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  facta  in 
the  first  two  categories.  The  discussions 
may  be  found  on  pages  5875-5881  of  the 

COKCR£SSIOKAL  RECORD. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  deal  with  the 
facts  In  the  third  category.  But.  for 
continuity.  I  shall  first  summarize  briefly 
the  facts  and  reasons  under  the  head- 
ings ■'improper  procedure,"  and  "bad 
bill."  before  getting  to  "unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  legislation." 

As  to  improper  procedure,  the  fact* 
are: 

Tbis  bill  hac  been  placed  directly  iux>n 
the  calendar — a  procedure  which  Is  be- 
coming normal  for  civil  righU  bill*  when 
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they  cannot  stand  up  under  committee 
examination. 

For  aU  practical  purposes,  there  was 
no  committee  examination  on  H.R.  7152. 
as  it  stands,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  committee  consideration  was 
completely  bypassed  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  past  on  pieces 
of  the  bUl.  But  some  of  the  pieces  have 
been  changed,  and  differences  are  mag- 
nified when  the  pieces  are  consolidated. 

The  public  was  not  allowed  to  be  heard 
on  this  biU.  Those  affected  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  be  heard,  and  the 
public  generally  and  the  Senate  are  de- 
nied the  information  to  be  developed  in 
formal  testimony. 

This  bill  is  a  massive  collection  of  11 
titles,  stated  in  some  10.000  words,  cov- 
ering 55  printed  pages.  It  would  change 
laws  of  long  standing,  create  new  stat- 
utes, and  extend  the  might  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  into  the  lives  of  individuals, 
industry,  labor  unions,  and  local  and 
State  governments. 

Bypassing  committee  consideration  has 
denied  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 
benefit  of  majority  and  minority  views, 
and  has  precluded  the  requirements  of 
the  Cordon  rule— to  publish  the  proposed 
changes  in  existing  law  and  their  effect. 

As  to  the  facts  behind  the  reason  why 
this  is  a  bad  bill: 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  HH.  7152 
develops  glaring  deficiencies.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill,  for  example,  is  to 
outlaw  discrimination;  but  nowhere  does 
the  bill  define  'discriimnation." 

In  fact,  the  absence  of  definitions  in 
the  bill  is  its  hallmark.  Bureaucrats  ad- 
ministering provisions  of  the  bill  would 
make  the  rules  as  they  went  along.  An 
exception  to  the  definition  rule  is  the 
definition  of  a  State,  in  the  FEPC  title. 
This  title  says: 

The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands,  defined 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

The  fact  that  an  act  of  Congress— if 
this  bill  were  passed  as  it  is — would  de- 
fine all  of  these  places  as  States  of  the 
United  States  may  be  news  to  some  of 
these  areas.  These  are  only  examples  of 
need  for  perfecting  the  bill  before  it 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  doubt  that  any  bill  ever  before  the 
Senate  has  been  more  in  need  of  commit- 
tee examination.  Evidences  of  drafting 
deficiencies  and  the  inconsistencies  of  a 
hasty,  patchwork  job  permeate  the  bill. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
facts  behind  the  reasons  why  this,  of  all 
bills  before  the  Senate  in  modem  history, 
should  be  considered,  if  at  all.  within  the 
requirements  of  proper  procedure:  anc 
I  have  listed  only  samples  of  the  technica! 
reasons  why  it  is  a  bad  bill. 

I  have  not  even  touched  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  would : 

Tend  to  destroy  the  States'  control 
over  Uieir  own  voting  requirements,     j 

Stretch  the  commerce  clause  of  th« 
Constitution  beyond  recognition. 

Improperly  invoke  the  14th  amendi 
ment  which  was  never  constitutional!: 
adopted  in  the  first  place. 
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Undermine  the  rights  of  property. 

Raise  grave  questions  as  to  a  citizen's 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 

Open  new  doors  to  the  centralization 
of  power  in  Washington. 

Lower  the  safeguards  against  tres- 
pass, and  a  vast  number  of  other  unbe- 
lievable provisions  which  would,  in  the 
whole,  affect  virtually  every  individual, 
business,  and  level  of  government  in  the 
country. 

If.  and  when  it  Is  necessary.  I  shall 
discuss  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  an 
item-by-item  basis.  But  for  now,  I  wish 
to  discuss  my  third  category  of  facts  be- 
hind the  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
pending  motion  by  bringing  up  the  bill 
as  it  was  intercepted  at  the  door  of  the 

I  list  the  third  category  under  the 
heading  of  "Unnecessary  Legislation." 
Perhaps  a  better  term  is  'unjustifiable 
legislation."  Whatever  we  may  call  it. 
the  fact  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
force  social  acceptance  at  the  expense  of 
hberty  to  choose. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  this  al- 
ready by  judicial  decree.  Executive  order, 
and  legislative  act.  The  objectives  of 
this  bill  are  found  in  its  effort  to  make 
legally  respectable  what  has  already  been 
done,  and  to  extend  and  expand  the  ex- 
cesses already  indulged  in. 

And  perhaps  equally  as  important, 
and  certainly  more  offensive,  are  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  extend  intrusion 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  into  the  private 
lives  of  people,  their  social  customs,  and 
the  management  practices  of  business 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business. 

What  I  am  saying  with  respect  to 
unjustifiable  and  unnecessary  legislation 
becomes  crystal  clear  by  looking  at  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  H.R.  7152,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  done  before  in  the  fields  of 
voting  rights,  public  accommodations, 
public  facilities,  education,  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  employment,  and  so 
forth. 

Title  VII(7>  of  HJl.  7152  would  estab- 
lish the  FEPC  with  all  of  its  offensive 
provisions  for  Federal  control  over  hir- 
ing, firing,  promotion,  pay  raises,  trans- 
fer, and  so  forth,  by  every  employer  who 
gives  work— when  the  bill  is  fully  effec- 
tive— to  25  or  more  people. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  write  its  own  stipulations  Into 
contracts  under  which  citizens,  busi- 
nesses, and  local  and  State  governments 
may  do  business  with  the  Government, 
if  they  choose  to  accept  the  contract 
conditions.  It  is  another  thing  to  put 
the  power  of  a  tjrant  into  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  judiciary  of  a 
centralized  government  in  this  country, 
and  force  FEPC  provisions  on  private 
business  whether  it  chooses  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  or  not. 

If  and  when  it  is  necessary.  I  shall  go 
into  the  offensive  detail  of  the  FEPC 
title  of  HJR.  7152.  But  it  suffices  here  to 
say  that  provisions  in  the  bill  go  far 
beyond  application  only  to  businesses 
which  have  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Compare  this  with  what  has  already 
been  done— not  by  law.  but  by  Executive 
order.    I  refer  to  Executive  Order  No. 


10925.  dated  March  6.  1961.  signed  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Issued 
under  the  title:  "Establishing  the  Presi- 
dents Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity. "  This  Executive  order  es- 
tablishes some  aspects  of  the  FEPC.  but 
application  of  the  order  is  limited  to 
those  having  contracts  with  Federal 
agencies. 

I  quote  directly  from  Executive  Order 
No.  10925  as  follows: 


PART     m      OBLIGATIONS     OF     GOVERNMENT     CON- 
TRACTORS   AND    SUBCONTRACTORS 

Subpart  A — Contractors'  agreements 
Section  301:  Except  In  contracts  exempted 
In  accordance  with  section  303  of  this  order, 
all  Government  contracting  agencies  shall 
include  In  every  Government  contract  here- 
after entered  Into  the  following  provisions: 
"In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
work  under  this  contract,  the  contractor 
agrees  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  contractor  will  take  af- 
flrmaUve  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are 
treated  during  employment,  without  regard 
to  their  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  following:  employment,  upgrading, 
demotion  or  transfer;  recruitment  or  re- 
cruitment advertising:  layoff  or  termination; 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation; 
and  selection  for  training.  Including  appren- 
ticeship. The  contractor  agrees  to  post  In 
conspicuous  places,  available  to  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

"2.  The  contractor  will.  In  all  solicitations 
or  advertisements  for  employees  placed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that  all 
qualified  applicants  will  receive  considera- 
tion for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"3.  The  contractor  will  send  to  each  labor 
union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding,  a 
notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  con- 
tracting officer,  advising  the  said  labor  union 
or  workers'  representative  of  the  contractor's 
commitments  under  this  section,  and  shall 
post  copies  of  the  notice  In  consplcuoiis 
places  avaUable  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment. 

"4.  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925  of 
March  6.  1961,  and  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
created  thereby. 

"5  The  contractor  will  fvirnlsh  all  infor- 
mation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  of  March  6.  1961,  and  by  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the  said 
Committee;  or  pursuant  thereto,  and  will 
permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Committee  for  purposes  of  investigation  to 
ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders. 

"6  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  the 
said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  con- 
tract may  be  canceled  in  whole  or  in  part 
and  the  contractor  may  be  declared  Ineligible 
for  further  Government  contracts  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  authorized  in  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10925  of  March  6,  1961,  and 
such  other  sanctions  may  be  Imposed  and 
remedies  Invoked  as  provided  in  the  said 
Executive  order  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 


Employment  Opportunity,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

"7.  The  contractor  will  Include  the  provi- 
sions of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through 
(6)  In  every  subcontract  or  purchase  order 
unless  exempted  by  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  303  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925  of 
March  6.  1961.  so  that  such  provisions  will  be 
binding  upon  each  subcontractor  or  vendor. 
The  contractor  will  take  such  action  with 
respect  to  any  subcontract  or  purchase  order 
as  the  contracting  agency  may  direct  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  such  provisions.  Includ- 
ing sanctions  for  noncompliance:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  the  event  the  contractor  be- 
comes Involved  In.  or  Is  threatened  with,  liti- 
gation with  a  subcontractor  or  vendor  as  a 
result  of  such  direction  by  the  contracting 
agency,  the  contractor  may  request  the 
United  States  to  enter  Into  such  litigation  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  Stetes." 

Section  302:  (a)  Each  contractor  having 
a  contract  containing  the  provisions  pre- 
scribed In  section  301  shall  file,  and  shall 
cause  each  of  Its  subcontractors  to  file,  com- 
pliance reports  with  the  contracting  agency, 
which  win  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Com- 
mittee upon  Its  request.  Compliance  reports 
shall  be  filed  within  such  times  and  shall 
contain  such  Information  as  to  the  practices, 
policies,  programs,  and  employment  statistics 
of  the  contractor  and  each  subcontractor, 
and  shall  be  In  such  form,  as  the  Committee 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  Bidders  or  prospective  contractors  or 
subcontractors  may  be  required  to  state 
whether  they  have  pMU-tlclpated  In  any  pre- 
vious contract  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  order,  and  In  that  event  to  submit,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  tiielr  jMxapoeed  sub- 
contractors, compliance  reports  prior  to  or 
as  an  initial  part  of  their  bid  or  negotiation 
of  a  contract. 

(c)  Whenever  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
or  other  contract  or  understanding  with  a 
labor  union  or  other  representative  of  wtjrk- 
ers,  the  compliance  repOTt  shall  Include  such 
information  as  to  the  labor  union's  or  other 
representative's  practices  and  policies  affect- 
ing compliance  as  the  Committee  may  pre- 
scribe: Provided.  That  to  the  extent  such 
information  is  within  the  exclvislve  posses- 
sion of  a  labor  union  or  other  workCTs'  rep- 
resentative and  the  labor  union  or  repre- 
sentative shall  refuse  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  contractor,  the  contract<M' 
shall  so  certify  to  the  contracting  agency 
as  part  of  Its  compliance  report  and  shall 
set  forth  what  efforts  he  has  made  to  obtain 
such  information. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  direct  that  any 
bidder  or  prospective  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor shall  submit,  as  part  of  his  compli- 
ance report,  a  statement  In  writing,  signed 
by  an  authorized  officer  or  agent  of  any  labor 
union  or  other  workers'  representative  with 
which  the  bidder  or  prospective  contractor 
deals,  together  with  supporting  information, 
to  the  effect  that  the  said  labor  union's  or 
representative's  practices  and  policies  do  not 
discriminate  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  and  that  the  labor 
union  or  representative  either  will  affirma- 
tively cooperate,  within  the  limits  of  his 
legal  and  contractual  authority.  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  policy  and  provisions 
of  this  order  or  that  It  conaents  and  agrees 
that  recruitment,  employment,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  under  tJie 
proposed  contract  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  provlslOTis  of  the  order. 
In  the  event  that  the  union  or  representtt- 
tlve  shall  refuse  to  execute  such  a  statement, 
the  compliance  report  shall  ao  certify  and 
set  forth  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  se- 
cure such  a  statement. 

Section  303:  The  Committee  may,  when  It 
deems  that  specAal  (^rcurostances  In  the  na- 


tional Interest  so  require,  exempt  a  contract- 
ing agency  from  the  requirement  of  Including 
the  provisions  of  section  301  of  this  order  In 
any   specific   contract,  subcontract,  or  pur- 
chase order.    The  Committee  may.  by  rule  or 
regulation,  also  exempt  certain  classes  of  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  or  purchase  orders   (a) 
where  work  Is  to  be  or  has  been  performed 
outside  the  United  States  and  no  recruitment 
of  workers  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  Involved;  (b)  for  standard  commer- 
cial supplies  of  raw  materials;  or  (c)  Involv- 
ing  less   than   specified   amounts   of   money 
or  specified  numbers  of  workers. 
Subpart  B — Labor  unions  atid  representatii^es 
of  workers 
Section  304:  The  Committee  shall  use  Its 
best  efforts,  directly  and  through  contracting 
agencies,    contractors.    State    and    local   offi- 
cials and  public  and  private  agencies,  and  all 
other   available    Instrumentalities,    to   cause 
any  labor  union,  recruiting  agency,  or  other 
representative  of  workers  who  is  or  may  be 
engaged  In  work  under  Government  contracts 
to  cooperate  with,  and  to  comply  in  the  im- 
plementation of.  the  purposes  of  this  order. 
Section  305:  The  Committee  may.  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  section  304  of  this  or- 
der,  hold   hearings,   public  or  private,   with 
respect  to  the  practices  and  policies  of  any 
such  labor  organization.    It  shall  from  time 
to  time  submit  special  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  discriminatory  practices  and 
policies  of  any  such  labor  organization,  and 
may   reconunend   remedial   action   if,   in   Its 
Judgment,  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate.   It  may  also  notify  any  Federal.  State. 
or  local  agency  of  Its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  any  such  labor 
organization  which  In  Its  judgment  has  failed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Committee,  contracting 
agencies,    contractors,    or    subcontractors    in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  order. 
Subpart  C — Povjers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  and  of  contracting  agencies 
Section  307 :  Each  contracting  agency  shall 
be  primarily  resp>onslble  for  obtaining  com- 
pliance with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  or- 
ders of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts  entered   into  by  such   agency   or   its 
contractors,  ot  affecting  Its  own  employment 
practices.     All     contracting     agencies     shall 
comply  with  the  Committee's  rules  in  dis- 
charging their  primary  responsibility  for  se- 
curing  compliance   with    the   provisions    of 
contracts  and  otiierwise  with   the  terms  of 
this  Executive  order  and  of  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  of  the  Committee  pursu- 
ant hereto.     They  are  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Committee,  and  to  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee such  information  and  assistance  as 
it   may   require   in   the    performance   of   its 
functions  under  this  order.    They  are  further 
directed  to  appoint  or  designate,  from  among 
the  agencies'  personnel,  compliance  officers. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officers  to  seek 
compliance  with  the  objectives  of  this  order 
by    conference,    conciliation,    mediation,    or 
persuasion. 

Section  308:  The  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  any  officer,  agency,  or  employee 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
any  function  of  the  Committee  under  this 
order,  except  the  authority  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  of  a  general  natxire. 

Section  309:  (a)  The  Committee  may  Itself 
investigate  the  employment  practices  of  any 
Government  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or 
initiate  such  investigation  by  the  appropriate 
contracting  agency  or  through  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
contractual  provisions  specified  in  section 
301  of  this  order  have  been  violated.  Such 
InvestigaUon  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  established  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  Investigating  agency 
EhaU  report  to  the  Committee  any  action 
taken  or  reootnznended. 


(b)  The  Committee  may  receive  and  cause 
to  be  Investigated  complaints  by  employees 
or  prospective  employees  of  a  Government 
contractor  or  subcontractor  which  allege  dis- 
crimination contrary  to  the  contractual  pro- 
visions specified  In  section  301  of  this  order. 
The  appropriate  contracting  agency  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  what  action  has 
been  taken  or  Is  recommended  with  regard  to 
such  complaints. 

Section  310:  (a)  The  Committee,  or  any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  desig- 
nated by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the 
Committee,  may  hold  such  hearings,  public 
or  private,  as  the  Committee  may  deem  ad- 
visable for  compliance,  enforcement,  or  edu- 
cational purposes. 

(b)  The  Committee  may  hold,  or  cause 
to  be  held,  hearings  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  prior  to  im- 
posing, ordering,  or  recommending  the  im- 
position of  penalties  and  sanctions  under 
this  order,  except  that  no  order  for  debar- 
ment of  any  contractor  from  further  Govern- 
ment contracts  shall  be  made  without  a 
hearing. 

Section  311:  The  Committee  shall  encour- 
age the  furtherance  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram by  employer,  labor,  civic,  educational, 
religious,  and  other  nongovernmental  groups 
in  order  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  basic 
causes  of  discrimination  In  employment  on 
the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Subpart  D — Sanctions  and  Penalties 
Section    312:     In    accordance    with    such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  as  the  Conunlt- 
tee  may   Issue  or  adopt,   the  Committee   or 
the  appropriate  contracting  agency  may: 

(a)  Publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  the 
names  of  contractors  or  unions  which  It  has 
concluded  have  compiled  or  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  order  or 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Committee. 

(b)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that,  in  cases  where  there  is  substan- 
tial or  material  violation  or  the  threat  of 
substantial  or  material  violation  of  the  con- 
tractual provisions  set  forth  in  section  301 
of  this  order,  appropriate  proceedings  be 
brought  to  enforce  those  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  enjoining,  within  the  limitations 
of  applicable  law.  of  organizations,  individ- 
uals or  groups  who  prevent  directly  or  In- 
directly, or  seek  to  prevent  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, compliance  with  the  aforesaid 
provisions. 

(c)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Jxistlce  that  criminal  proceedings  be  brought 
for  the  furnishing  of  false  Information  to 
any  contracting  agency  or  to  the  Committee 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  Terminate,  or  cause  to  be  terminated, 
any  contract,  or  any  portion  or  portions 
thereof,  for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  comply  with  the  nondiscrim- 
ination provisions  of  the  contract.  Con- 
tracts may  be  terminated  absolutely  or  con- 
tinuance of  contracts  may  be  conditioned 
upon  a  program  for  future  compliance  ap- 
proved bv  the  contracting  agency. 

(e)  Provide  that  any  contracting  agency 
shall  refrain  from  entering  into  further 
contracts,  or  extensions  or  other  modifica- 
tions of  existing  contracts;  with  any  non- 
ccanplylng  contractor,  xintll  such  contractor 
has  satisfied  the  Committee  that  he  has 
established  and  will  carry  out  personnel 
and  employment  policies  In  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  order. 

(f)  Under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Cc«nmittee,  each  contracting  agency 
shall  make  reasonable  efforts  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  limitation  to  seciu-e  compli- 
ance with  the  contract  provUlons  of  this  or- 
der by  methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  persuasion  before  proceed- 
ings   shall    be    instituted    under    paragraph 
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(b)  of  thlB  section,  or  bef«-e  a  contract 
shall  be  terminated  In  whole  or  n  part 
under  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section  for 
Sf"e  Of  a^contractor  or  BUhcontractor  to 
comply  with  the  contract  provisions  of  this 

order.  .    ,, 

Section  313:  Any  contracting  agency  tak- 
ing any  action  authorized  by  this  section 
whether  on  Its  own  motion,  or  as  directed  by 
the  committee,  or  under  the  Committees 
rules  and  regulations,  shall  promptly  notify 
the  committee  of  such  action  or  reasons  for 
not  acting.  Where  the  Committee  Itself 
makes  a  determination  under  this  section. 
It  shall  promptly  notify  the  appropriate 
contracting  agency  of  the  «:"o°  ^ '••^^°^- 
mended.  The  agency  shall  take  such  action 
and  shall  report  the  results  thereof  to  the 
Committee  within  such  Ume  as  the  Com- 
mittee  shall   provide. 

Section  314:  If  the  Committee  shall  so  di- 
rect contracting  agencies  shall  not  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  bidder  or  prospect  ve 
contractor  unless  the  bidder  or  prospective 
contractor  has  satisfactorily  compiled  with 
the  provisions  of  this  order  or  submits  a 
program  for  compliance  acceptable  to  the 
Committee  or.  If  the  Committee  so  author- 
izes   to  the  contracting  agency. 

Section  315:  Whenever  a  contracting 
agency  terminates  a  contract,  or  whenever 
^contractor  has  been  debarred  from  further 
Government  contracts,  because  of  noncom- 
pliance with  the  contractor  provisions  with 
regard  to  nondiscrimination,  the  Committee 
or  the  contracting  agency  Involved,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  President  (Mr.  Nelson  in  the 
chair),  the  implications  of  this  Execu- 
tive order  are  bad  enough.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  buy  lumber,  its  in- 
terest should  be  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  lumber  received  for  the  Federal 
expenditure,  but  this  order  puts  the  em- 
phasis on  integration  of  the  sawmill. 

The  puiT>ose  of  title  VII  of  H.R.  7152 
is  to  extend  this  Federal  policy  and 
philosophy  to  every  business  enterprise 
in  the  Nation,  when  fully  effective,  em- 
ploying 25  persons  or  more,  whether  they 
do  business  with  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  not. 

Now  look  at  title  VI.  The  purpose  of 
this  title  is  to  deny  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  programs  of  Federal  aid  to  States,  and 
other  federally  assisted  programs  involv- 
ing grants,  loans,  and  contracts  through 
which  Federal  money  is  spent.  Expend- 
itures in  these  programs  total  untold 
billions  of  dollars. 

Under  these  provisions  Federal  de 
partments  and  agencies  would  cut  off 
payments  through  these  programs  uport 
an  '-express  finding"  of  failure  to  com4 
ply  with  some  undefined  requiremen 
against  discrimination — power  whic 
President  Kennedy  said  last  April  h 
thought  would  be  "unwise." 

But  the  effect  of  title  VI  of  H.R.  715^ 
would  be  to  legalize,  expand,  and  extend 
an  Executive  order  by  President  Kenf 
nedy  with  respect  to  "federally  assisted 
contracts,"  and  a  Federal  court  decision 
with  respect  to  funds  disbursed  unde 
the  Hill-Burton  program  to  assist  in  t 
construction  of  hospitals. 

The  Executive  order  is  number 
11114  and  it  is  dated  June  22,  1963.  tt 
supplements  Executive  Order  No.  10925, 
of  March  6.  1961— deaUng  with  other 
Federal  contracts,  which  I  have  already 
discussed— extending   its    provisions    %o 
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embrace  federally  assisted  construction 
projects.  ^      _    . 

I  quote  directly  from  Executive  Order 
No.  11114.  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  by  affirmative  action  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  because  of 
race  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  in  em- 
ployment on  work  involving  Federal  financial 
assistance,  to  the  end  that  employment  op- 
portunities created  by  Federal  funds  shall 
be  equally  avaUable  to  all  qualified  persons; 

Whereas  Executive  Order  No.  10925  of 
March  6.  1961  (26  F.R.  1977).  reaffirmed  the 
policy  of  requiring  the  inclusion  of  nondis- 
crimination provisions  in  Government  con- 
tracts and  established  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  to 
administer  the  program  for  obtaining  ad- 
herence to  and  compliance  with  such  provi- 
sions; and  • 

Whereas  construction  under  programs  oi 
Federal  grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  private  organizations  cre- 
ates substantial  employment  opportunities; 

Whereas  It  Is  deemed  desirable  and  ap- 
propriate to  extend  the  existing  program  for 
nondiscrimination  in  employment  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts  established  by  Executive 
Order  No  10925  to  Include  certain  contracts 
for  construction  financed  with  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  It  is  also  desirable  to  amend  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10925  In  certain  respects  in 
order  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Presl- 
dents  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity: Now.  therefore. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  statutes  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  ordered  as  follows: 


PART  I.  NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS  IN 
FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTS 

Section    101:  Each  executive  department, 
and  agency  which  administers  a  program  In- 
volving Federal  financial  assistance  shall  In- 
sofar as  It  may  be  consistent  with  law  re- 
quire as  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  any 
grant    contract,  loan,  insurance,  or  guaran- 
tee thereunder  which  may  Involve  a  construc- 
tion contract  that  the  applicant  for  Federal 
assistance  undertake  and  agree  to  Incorpo- 
rate   or   cause   to  be   Incorporated,   Into   all 
construction  contracts  paid  for  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  funds  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government  or  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  such  grant, 
contract,    loan.    Insurance   or    guarantee,    or 
undertaken  pursuant  to  any  Federal  program 
Involving  such  grant,  contract,  loan.  Insur- 
ance or  guarantee,  the  provisions  prescribed 
for  Government  contracts  by  section  301  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10925  or  such  modifica- 
tion thereof,  preserving  in  substance  the  con- 
tractor's obligations  thereunder,  as  may  be 
approved  by   the   President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  {the  "Com- 
mittee"), together  with  such  additional  pro- 
visions as  the  Committee  deems  appropriate 
to  establish  and  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  the  enforcement  of  these 
obligations.     Each  such  applicant  shall  also 
undertake   and   agree    (l)    to   assist  and  co- 
operate actively  with  the  administering  de- 
partment or  agency  and  the  Committee   In 
obtaining  the  compliance  of  contractors  and 
subcontractors  with  said  contract  provisions 
and   with   the  rules,   regulations,   and   rele- 
vant orders  of  the  Committee.  (ID  to  obtain 
and  to  fumUh  to  the  administering  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  to  the  Committee  such 
information    as    they    may    require    for    the 
supervision  of  such  compliance,  (111)  to  en- 
force the  obligations  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors   under    such    provisions,    rule*, 


regulations,  and  orders,  (iv)  to  carry  out 
sanctions  and  penalties  for  violation  of  such 
obligations  Imposed  upon  contractors  and 
subcontractors  by  the  Committee  or  the  ad- 
ministering department  or  agency  pursuant 
to  part  III,  subpart  D,  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10925,  and  (v)  to  refrain  from  entering  Into 
any  contract  subject  to  this  order,  or  exten- 
sion or  other  modification  of  such  a  contract 
with  a  contractor  debarred  from  Govern- 
ment contracts  under  part  in,  subpart  D,  of 
Executive  Order  No.   10925. 

Section  102:  (a)  "Construction  contract 
as  used  herein  means  any  contract  for  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  con- 
version, extension,  or  repair  of  buildings, 
highways,  or  other  Improvements  to  real 
property. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  part  in  of  Executive 
Order  10925  shall  apply  to  such  construction 
contracts,  and  for  purposes  of  such  appli- 
cation the  administering  department  or 
agency  shall  be  considered  the  contracting 
agency  referred  to  therein. 

(c)  The  term  "applicant"  as  used  herein 
means  an  applicant  for  Federal  assistance  or, 
as  determined  by  agency  regulation,  other 
program  participant,  with  reepect  to  whom 
an  application  for  any  grant,  contract,  loan. 
Insurance,  or  guarantee  Is  not  finally  acted 
upon  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  part, 
and  It  Includes  such  an  applicant  after  he  be- 
comes a  recipient  of  such  Federal  assistance. 

Section  103:  (a)  Each  administering  de- 
partment and  agency  shall  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  the  compliance  of 
such  applicants  with  their  undertakings 
hereunder  and  shall  comply  with  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  in  the  discharge  of  this 
responsibility.  Each  administering  depart- 
ment and  agency  is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Committee,  and  to  furnish  the 
Committee  such  Information  and  assistance 
as  It  may  require  in  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  under  this  order. 

(b)  In  the  event  an  applicant  falls  and 
refuses  to  comply  with  his  undertakings,  the 
administering  department  or  agency  may, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, shall  take  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing actions : 

(1)  cancel,  terminate,  or  suspend  In  whole 
or  m  part  the  agreement  or  contract  with 
such  applicant  with  respect  to  which  the 
failure   and   refusal  occurred; 

(2)  refrain  from  extending  any  further 
assistance  under  any  of  its  programs  subject 
to  this  order  until  satisfactory  assurance  of 
fut\ire  compliance  has  been  received  from 
such  applicant; 

(3)  refer  the  case  to  the  Department  or 
Justice  for  appropriate  legal  proceedings. 

(c)  No  action  shall  be  taken  with  respect 
to  an  applicant  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  subjection  (b)  without  notice  and 
hearing  before  the  administering  department 
or  agency  or  the  Conunittee  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Section  104:  The  Committee  may.  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  exempt  all  or  part  of  any 
program  of  an  administering  agency  from 
the  requirements  of  this  order  when  It  deems 
that  special  circumstances  In  the  national 
Interest  so  require. 

Section  105:  The  Committee  shall  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  Issue  such 
orders  as  It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  order. 

PART      n— AMENDMENTS      TO      EXECUTIVE      ORDER 
NO.    10925 

Section  201 :  Section  301  of  Executive  Order 
No.  10925  of  March  6.  1961.  is  amended  to 
read: 

"Section  301 :  Except  In  contracts  exempted 
In  accordance  with  section  303  of  this  order 
all  Government  contracting  agencies  shall 
Include  In  every  Government  contract  here- 
after entered  Into  the  following  provlalor— 


"  'During  the  performance  of  this  contract, 
the  contractor  agrees  as  follows: 

"  '  ( 1 )  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
plovment  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  Insure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  emplovment.  without  regard  to  their 
race  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following:  employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion or  transfer:  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising:  layoff  or  termination:  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training.  Including  apprentice- 
ship The  contractor  agrees  to  post  In  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  bv  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

•"(2)  The  contractor  will.  In  all  solicita- 
tions or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  considera- 
tion for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

••'(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each 
labor  union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding,  a 
notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  con- 
txactlng  officer,  advising  the  said  labor  union 
or  workers'  representative  of  the  contractor  s 
commitments  under  this  section,  and  shall 
post  copies  of  the  notice  In  conspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  emplovment. 

'•  '(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925  of 
March  6.  1961.  as  amended,  and  of  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  relevant  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity created  thereby. 

•'•(5)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  In- 
formation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  of  March  6.  1961.  as  amended, 
and  by  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of 
the  said  Committee,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and 
will  permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and 
accounts  by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Committee  for  purposes  of  Investigation  to 
ascertain  compliance  vpith  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders. 

"  •  (6)   In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance     with      the      nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  the 
said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  con- 
tract may  be  canceled,  terminated,  or  sus- 
pended In  whole  or  In  part  and  the  contractor 
may  be  declared  Ineligible  for  further  Gov- 
ernment contracts  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures   authorized    In    Executive    Order    No. 
10925  of  March  6.  1961,  as  amended,  and  such 
other  sanctions  mav  be  Imposed  and  remedies 
Invoked   as   provided   In   the   said   Executive 
Order  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
"  '(7)   The  contractor  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions  of   paragraphs    (1)    through    (7)    In 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unless 
exernpted  by  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
the    President's    Committee    on    Equal    Em- 
ployment  Opportunity.    Issued    pursuant   to 
section  303  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925  of 
March  6.  1961.  as  amended  so  that  such  pro- 
visions will  be  binding  upon  each  subcon- 
tractor or  vendor.    The  contractor  will  take 
such  action  with  respect  to  any  subcontract 
or  purchase  order  as  the  contracting  agency 
may   direct   as  a   means  of  enforcing  such 
provisions,  including  sanctions  for  noncom- 
pliance:    Provided,    however.    That    In    the 
event  the  contractor  becomes  Involved  In.  or 
is  threatend  with,  litigation  with  a  subcon- 
tractor or  vendor  as  a  result  of  such  direction 
by   the   contracting   agency,    the    contractor 
may  request  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 


such  litigation  to  protect  the  intereste  of  the 
United  States'." 

Section  202 :  Section  303  of  Executive  Order 
No.   10925   Is  amended  to  read: 

"The  Committee  may,  when  It  deems  that 
special  circumstances  In  the  national  Inter- 
est so  require,  exempt  a  contracting  agency 
from  the  requirement  of  Including  any  or 
all  of  the  provisions  of  section  301  of  this 
order  In  any  specific  contract,  subcontract 
or  purchase  order.  The  Committee  may,  by 
rule  or  regulation,  also  exempt  certain 
classes  of  contracts,  subcontracts  or  purchase 
orders  (a)  where  work  Is  to  be  or  has  been 
performed  outside  the  United  States  and  no 
recruitment  of  workers  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  Is  involved;  (b)  for  stand- 
ard  commercial    supplies   or   raw   materials; 

(c)  Involving  less  than  specified  amounts  of 
money  or  specified  numbers  of  workers;   or 

(d)  to  the  extent  that  they  Involved  sub- 
contracts below  a  specified  tier.  The  Com- 
mittee may  also  provide,  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  for  the  exemption  of  facilities  of 
a  contractor  which  are  In  all  respects  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  activities  of  the  con- 
tractor related  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract,  provided  that  such  an  exemption 
will  not  Interfere  vrtth  or  Impede  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  purposes  of  this  order  and 
provided  that  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
exemption  all  such  facilities  shall  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  this  order." 


In  addition  to  Executive  Order  No. 
11114  we  have  the  decision  by  the  Fed- 
eral Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  handed  down  at  Greensboro, 
N.C..  on  November  1,  1963,  The  circuit 
court  reversed  a  North  Carolina  District 
Court  and  outlawed  "separate  but  equal" 
facilities  in  Hill-Burton  hospitals. 

I  quote  directly  from  the  Fourth  Fed- 
eral Circuit  Court  decision: 

As  the  Government  argued  In  Its  brief,  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  Itself  and  Its  legislative  his- 
tory reveal  "emphasis  on  the  creation  of  a 
State-wide  system  of  hospitals  for  the  pro- 
vUion  of  hospital  service  to  all  the  people 
of  the  State  [which]  indicates  that  the 
Hill-Burton  program  was  not  limited  to  the 
granting  of  financial  aid  to  individual  hos- 
pitals. It  shows,  rather,  a  congressional  de- 
sign to  induce  the  States,  upon  Joining  the 
program,  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  adequate 
hospital  facilities  throughout  their  territory. 
Upon  Joining  the  program  a  participating 
State  in  effect  assumes,  as  a  State  function, 
the  obligation  of  planning  for  adequate  hos- 
pital care.  And  It  Is,  of  course,  clear  that 
when  a  State  function  or  responsibility  Is 
being  exercised.  It  matters  not  for  14th- 
amendment  purposes  that  the  •  •  •  [Insti- 
tution actually  chosen)  would  otherwise  be 
private:  the  equal  protection  guarantee 
applies." ' 

Moreover,  the  Government's  argimient 
stresses  the  fact  that  the  challenged  dis- 
crimination has  been  affirmatively  sanc- 
tioned by  both  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  pursuant  to  Federal  law  and 
regulation  (42  U.S.C-A,  sec.  291e(f);  42 
CJ.R.  sec.  53.112) .  It  Is  settled  that  govern- 
mental sanction  need  not  reach  the  level 
of  compulsion  to  clothe  what  Is  otherwise 
private  discrimination  with  State  action. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  case  of  Eaton  v. 
Board  of  Managers  of  James  Walker  Mem. 
Hospital.  261  F.  2d  521  (4th  Clr),  certiorari 
denied,  359  U£.  984  ( 1958 ) .  Not  only  the  de- 
fendants but  also  the  district  court  reUed  on 


^  Terry  v.  Adams,  345  VB.  461  (1958); 
Marsh  v.  Alabama.  326  U.8.  501  (1946) ;  Smith 
v  AUwright.  321  UJ8.  649  (1944);  Nixon  v. 
Condon.  286  UJB.  78  (1982);  Guillory  v.  Ad- 
ministrators of  Tvlane  Univ.  of  Louisiana, 
212  P.  Supp.  674  (EX>.  La.  1962) . 


this  as  a  precedent  In  apparent  conflict 
with  the  present  decision.  This  court,  held, 
upon  consideration  of  certain  s\ims  paid  by 
the  city  of  Wilmington  and  the  county  of 
New  Hanover.  N.C..  that  the  defendant  hos- 
pital was  not  so  Impressed  with  State  ac- 
tion as  to  require  Injunction  under  the  14th 
amendment  against  Its  racially  discrimina- 
tory practices.  Initially  we  note  that  Eaton 
was  decided  before  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision In  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Au- 
thority. 365  U.S.  715  (1961).  In  light  of 
Burton  doubt  Is  cast  upon  Eaton's  continued 
value  as  a  precedent.  And  we  hold  that  the 
district  covu-t  erred  In  Its  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Burton  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court's  language  and  hold- 
ing Is  not  to  be  limited  to  cases  Involving 
lessees  of  public  property.  Also  significant 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Eaton  case  did  not  In- 
volve any  consideration  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program,  with  Its  massive  financial  aid  and 
comprehensive  plans.  Moreover,  no  argu- 
ment was  presented  In  Eaton  as  to  possible 
fulfillment  by  a  private  body  of  a  State 
function  pursuant  to  an  extensive  State 
plan.  And  finally,  the  Eaton  case  did  not 
consider  what  effect  overt  State  and  Fed- 
eral approval  would  have  on  otherwise  pure- 
ly private  discrimination. 

Having  found  the  requisite  "State  action," 
necessarily  we  must  remand  to  the  district 
court  with  directions  to  grant  the  requested 
Injunctive  relief.  We  agree  with  the  plain- 
tiffs and  the  Government  that  adjudication 
of  the  statute's  constitutionality  is  not  ad- 
visory merely  and  that  the  plaintiffs  have 
standing  to  challenge  the  constitution- 
ality of  42  UBC-A.  291e(f)  and  42  CPR 
53.112  which  promote  federally  assisted 
and  approved  hospital  facilities.  To  make 
any  relief  effective  It  becomes  neceaaary 
to  i>ass  upon  the  validity  of  the  statute 
and  the  regulation,  because  they  contain  an 
affirmative  sanction  of  the  unconstltutlorial 
practice 

These   Federal   provisions   undertaking   to 
authorize    segregation    by    State-connected 
institutions  are  unconstitutional.     The  rest 
of  section  291e(f),  providing  for  hospital  fa- 
cilities without  dlBcrlmlnatlon,  however,  re- 
mains In  effect.     The  basic  and  overriding 
piirpose  of  the  Hill -Burton  Act  was  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  develop  programs  of  hos- 
pital construction  that  would  provide  ade- 
quate   services    "to    all    their    i>eople,"    42 
U.S.C-A.     291(a).        It     serves     the     domi- 
nant congressional   purpose   best   to  prune 
from  the  statutory  provision  only  that  lan- 
guage which  adopted  what  Is  now  known  to 
be   an    unconstitutional    means    of   accom- 
plishing a  constitutional  end.     The  general 
prohibition  against    discrimination    stands; 
only  the  exception  tolerating  "separate  but 
equsd"    falls.      Accordingly,    we    declare   in- 
valid    only     that    portion     of     42     UB.CA. 
291e(f)     which    reads:     "but    an    exception 
shall  be  made  in  cases  where  separate  hos- 
pital   facilities    are    provided    for    separate 
poptUatlon  groups.  If  the  plan  makes  equi- 
table   provision    on    the   basis   of   need   for 
facilities  and  services  of  like  quality  for  each 
such  group." 

Unconstitutional  as  well  under  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  5th  amendment  and  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  are  tlie 
relevant  regulations  Implementing  tills 
passage  in  the  statute. 

This  cotirt  does  not  overlook  ttoe  hospitals' 
contention  that  they  accepted  Government 
grants  without  warning  liiat  they  would 
thereby  subject  themselves  to  restrictions  on 
their  racial  poUcies  Indeed  they  are  being 
required  to  do  what  the  Government  as- 
sured them  they  would  not  have  to  do.  But 
in  this  regard  the  defendants,  owners  of 
publicly  assisted  faculties,  can  stand  no  bet- 
ter than  the  coUecUve  body  of  southern  vot- 
ers who  approved  school  bond  issues  before 
the  Brown  decision  or  the  private  entrepre- 
neur who  outfitted  his  restaurant  business 
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in  the  Wilmington  parking  garap  berore  the 
Burton  decision.  The  voters  might  not  have 
approved  some  of  the  bond  Issues  If  they  had 
known  that  the  schools  would  be  compelled 
to  abandon  their  historic  practice  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  races,  and  the  restaurateur 
might  have  been  unwilling  to  venture  his 
capital  In  a  business  on  the  premises  of  the 
Wilmington  Parking  Authority  If  he  had  an- 
ticipated the  imposition  of  a  requirement 
for  desegregated  service.  What  was  said  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Burton  In  regard  to 
the   leases    there    In    question    Is    pertinent 

here :  . 

•'jWlhen  a  State  leases  public  property 
In  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  shown  to 
have  been  the  case  here,  the  proscriptions  of 
the  14th  amendment  must  be  compiled  with 
by  the  lessee  as  certainly  as  though  they 
were  binding  covenants  written  Into  the 
agreement  itself,"  365  U.S.  at  page  726. 

We  accord  fiill  weight  to  the  argument 
of  the  defendants,  but  It  cannot  prevail. 
Not  only  does  the  Constitution  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  claimed  immunity  but  there  are 
powerful  countervailing  equities  In  favor  of 
the  plaintiff.  Racial  discrimination  by  hos- 
pitals visits  severe  consequences  upon  Negro 
physicians  and  their  patients. 

Giving  recognition  to  its  responsibilities 
for  public  health  the  State  elected  not  to 
build  publicly  owned  hospitals,  which  con- 
cededly  could  not  have  avoided  a  legal  re- 
quirement against  discrimination.  Instead 
It  adopted  and  the  defendants  participated 
in  a  plan  for  meeting  those  responsibilities 
by  permitting  Its  share  of  HlU-Burton  funds 
to  go  to  existing  private  Institutions.  The 
appropriation  of  such  funds  to  the  Cone  and 
Long  Hospitals  effectively  limits  Hill-Bur- 
ton funds  available  In  the  future  to  create 
non-segregated  facilities  In  the  Greensboro 
area.  In  these  circumstances,  the  plaintiffs 
can  have  no  effective  remedy  unless  the  con- 
stitutional discrimination  complained  of  Is 
forbidden. 

The  order  of  the  district  court  is  reversed 
and  the  case  Is  remanded  for  the  entry  of  an 
order  In  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  this 
court. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

I  invite  the  further  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  tiUe  VI  (6)  of  H.R.  7152.  For 
reasons  best  known  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  title  was  amended 
in  attempt  to  exclude  the  FHA  and  vet- 
erans housing  programs  from  provisions 
cutting  off  Federal  funds. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  exclusion  is 
doubtful  as  it  stands  in  the  bill.  But 
I  point  to  Executive  Order  No.  11063, 
entitled  "Equal  Opportunity  in  Housmg." 
This  order  was  signed  November  30, 
1962.  by  President  Kennedy. 

I  quote  directly  from  Executive  Order 
No.  11063: 
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Whereas  the  granting  of  Federal  assistance 
for  the  provision,  rehabilitation,  or  opera- 
tion of  housing  and  related  facilities  from 
which  Americans  are  excluded  because  of 
their  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin 
In  unfair,  unjust,  and  Inconsistent  with 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
manifested  in  Its  Constitution  and  laws;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  In  the  Hoiislng  Act 
of  1949  has  declared  that  the  general  wel- 
fare and  security  of  the  Nation  and  the 
health  and  living  standards  of  Its  people 
require  the  realization  as  soon  as  feasible 
of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family;  and 

Whereas  discriminatory  policies  and  prac-  , 
tlces  based  upon  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin  now  operate  to  deny  many 
Americans  the  benefits  of  housing  financed 
through  Federal  assistance  and  as  a  con- 
sequence prevent  such  assistance  from  pro- 
viding  them    with   an    alternative   to    sub- 


standard,    unsafe,     unsanitary,     and     over- 
<jrowded  housing;  and 

Whereas  such  discriminatory  policies  and 
Practices    result    In    segregated    patterns    of 

Jouslng  and  necessarily  produce  other  forms 
f  discrimination  and  segregation  which  de- 
rive many  Americans  of  equal  opportunity 
the  exercise  of  their  unalienable  rights  to 
e.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 

,nd 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  faithfully  executing  the  laws 
*f  the  United  States  which  authorize  Fed- 
feral  financial  assistance,  directly  or  Indlrect- 
ly,  for  the  provision,  rehabilitation,  and  op- 
eration of  housing  and  related  faculties.  Is 
charged  with  an  obligation  and  duty  to  as- 
iiure  that  those  laws  are  fairly  administered 
iind  that  benefits  thereunder  are  made  avall- 
ible  to  all  Americans  without  regard  to  their 
•ace.   color,   creed,   or   national   origin: 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
[rested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

PART   I PREVENTION    OF    DISCRIMINATION 

Section  101:  I  hereby  direct  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Insofar  as  their 
functions  relate  to  the  provision,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  operation  of  housing  and  related 
facilities,  to  take  all  action  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  prevent  discrimination  be- 
muse of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin— 

(a)  In  the  sale,  leasing,  rental,  or  other 
disposition  of  residential  property  and  re- 
lated facilities  (Including  land  to  be  de- 
veloped for  residential  use),  or  In  the  use 
or  occupancy  thereof.  If  such  property  and 
related  facilities  are — 

(I)  owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or 

(II)  provided  In  whole  or  In  part  with  the 
aid  of  loans,  advances,  grants,  or  contribu- 
tions hereafter  agreed  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or 

(HI)  provided  In  whole  or  In  part  by  loans 
hereafter  Insured,  guaranteed,  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or 

(Iv)  provided  by  the  development  or  the 
redevelopment  of  real  property  purchased, 
leased,  or  otherwise  obtained  from  a  State  or 
local  public  agency  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assUtance  for  slum  clearance  or  urban 
renewal  with  respect  to  such  real  property 
under  a  loan  or  grant  contract  hereafter  en- 
tered Into;  and 

(b)  In  the  lending  practices  with  respect 
to  residential  property  and  related  faclllUes 
( Including  land  to  be  developed  for  residen- 
tial use)  of  lending  Institutions,  Insofar  as 
such  practices  relate  to  loans  hereafter  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  102:  I  hereby  direct  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  all  other  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  to  use 
their  good  offices  and  to  take  other  appro- 
priate action  permitted  by  law,  including  the 
Institution  of  appropriate  litigation,  If  re- 
quired, to  promote  the  abandonment  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  with  respect  to  resi- 
dential property  and  related  facilities  here- 
tofore provided  with  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  types  referred  to  In  section 
101(a)   (11).  (lU),and  (Iv). 

PART  n IMPLEMENTATION  BY  DEPARTMENTS 

AND  AGENCIES 


Section  201:  Each  executive  department 
and  agency  subject  to  this  order  Is  directed 
to  submit  to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  In  Housing  established 
pursuant  to  part  IV  of  this  order  (hereinafter 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Committee), 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  order, 
a  report  outlining  all  current  programB  ad- 
ministered by  It  which  are  affected  by  this 
order. 


Section  202:  Each  such  department  and 
agency  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  ob- 
taining compliance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
order  as  the  order  applies  to  programs  ad- 
ministered by  It;  and  Is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Committee,  to  furnish  It,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  such  Information  and 
assistance  as  It  may  request  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions,  and  to  report  to 
It  at  such  Intervals  as  the  Committee  may 
require. 

Section  203:  Each  such  department  and 
agency  shall,  within  30  days  from  the  date 
of  this  order.  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, adopt  such  procedures  and  policies, 
and  make  such  exemptions  and  exceptions 
as  may  be  consistent  with  law  and  necessity 
or  appropwlate  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  order.  Each  such  department  and 
agency  shall  consult  with  the  Committee  In 
order  to  achieve  such  consistency  and  uni- 
formity as  may  be  feasible. 

PART     m ENFORCEMENT 

Section  301 :  The  Committee,  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  and  any  officer  or  employee 
designated  by  any  executive  department  or 
agency  subject  to  this  order  may  hold  such 
hearings,  public  or  private,  as  the  Committee, 
department,  or  agency  may  deem  advisable 
for  compliance,  enforcement,  or  educational 
purposes. 

Section  302:  If  any  executive  department 
or  agency  subject  to  this  order  concludes 
that  any  person  or  firm  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  any  Individual,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, trust,  or  corporation)  or  any  State  or 
local  public  agency  has  violated  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  procedure  Issued  or  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  order,  or  any  nondiscrimi- 
nation provision  Included  in  any  agreement 
or  contract  pursuant  to  any  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  procedure.  It  shall  endeavor  to  end 
and  remedy  such  violation  by  Informal 
means.  Including  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion  unless  similar  efforts  made 
by  another  Federal  department  or  agency 
have  been  unsuccessful.  In  conformity  with 
rules,  regulations,  procedures,  or  policies  Is- 
sued or  adopted  by  It  pursuant  to  section  203 
hereof,  a  department  or  agency  may  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  under  Its 
governing  laws.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 
It  may — 

(a)  cancel  or  terminate  In  whole  or  In 
part  any  agreement  or  contract  with  such 
person,  firm,  or  State  or  local  public  agency 
providing  for  a  loan,  grant,  contribution,  or 
other  Federal  aid,  or  for  the  payment  of  a 
commission  or  fee; 

(b)  refrain  from  extending  any  further  aid 
under  any  program  administered  by  It  and 
affected  by  this  order  until  It  Is  satisfied 
that  the  affected  person,  firm,  or  State  or 
local  public  agency  will  comply  with  the 
rules,  regxilatlons,  and  procedures  Issued  or 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  order,  and  any  non- 
discrimination provisions  Included  In  any 
agreement  or  contract; 

(c)  refuse  to  approve  a  lending  Institu- 
tion or  any  other  lender  as  a  beneficiary  un- 
der any  program  administered  by  It  which 
Is  affected  by  this  order  or  revoke  such  ap- 
proval If  previously  given. 

Section  303:  In  appropriate  cases  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  shall  refer  to 
the  Attorney  General  violations  of  any  rules, 
regulations,  or  procedures  Issued  or  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  order,  or  violations  of  any 
nondiscrimination  provisions  included  in 
any  agreement  or  contract,  for  such  civil  or 
criminal  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish legal  advice  concerning  this  order  to 
the  Committee  and  to  any  deptirtment  or 
agency  requesting  such  advice. 

Section  304:  Any  executive  department  or 
agency  affected  by  this  order  may  also  in- 
voke the  sanctions  provided  in  section  302 
where  any  person  or  firm,  including  a  lender, 
has  violated  the  rules,  regulations,  or  proce- 


dures Issued  or  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
order,  or  the  nondiscrimination  provisions 
Included  in  any  agreement  or  contract,  with 
respect  to  any  program  affected  by  this 
order  administered  by  any  other  executive 
department  or  agency. 

I  have  quoted  from  these  Executive 
orders,  and  the  circuit  court  decision 
with  respect  to  titles  VI(6)  and  Vn(7)  of 
H.R.  7152  as  facts  behind  the  reasons 
why  this  bill  would  be  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  legislation. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  go  further  with 
examples  of  the  manner  In  which  H.R. 
7152  would  legalize,  extend,  and  expand 
offensive  usurpation  of  power  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  suflBces,  In  conclusion,  now,  to  say 
I  will  cite  examples  in  due  course,  If 
necessary,  with  respect  to  every  major 
title  in  this  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  continue 
this  speech  if  and  when  I  find  reference 
to  more  examples  of  this  kind  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

(No.  139  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hlckenlooper  Moss 

Allott  Holland  Muskle 

Anderson  Hruska  Nelson 

Bartlett  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Beall  Inouye  Pastore 

Bennett  Jackson  Pearson 

Bible  Javlts  Pell 

BosBS  Johnston  Prouty 

Byid,  Va.  Jordan.  Idaho     Rlblcofl 

Cannon  Keatlug  Russell 

Carlson  Kennedy  SaltonstaU 

Case  Kuchel  Scott 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Simpson 

Cotton  Mansfield  Smith 

Curtis  McCarthy  Sparkman 

Dodd  McOee  Symington 

Domlnlck  McGovern  WlUlams,  N.J. 

Douglas  Mclntyre  WUllams.  Del^ 

EUender  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pong  Miller  Toung.  Ohio 

Gruenlng  Monroney 

Hartke  Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
quorum  call.  I  make  this  statement 
merely  to  have  the  Record  show  that  I 
arrived  a  few  minutes  late. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  SouUi  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  that  it  shall 
not  count  as  a  second  speech,  and  that  his 
remarks  will  come  either  just  before  or 
after  my  remarks  so  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  context^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  BE- 
FORE JAPANESE-AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS LEAGUE 
Mr.  INOUYE.     Mr.  President.  In  the 

spirit  of  bipartisanship  which  pervades 


the  civil  rights  movement  In  this  country 
today,  I  wish  to  submit  for  Senators' 
study  and  consideration  an  address  made 
recently  by  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Kuchel  ].  The  occasion  for  this 
speech  was  a  conference  of  the  Japanese- 
American  Citizens  League  held  In  San 
Francisco  on  February  23,  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel,  of  California,  Before  the  Japa- 
nese-Amkric. in    CITIZENS    League.    Febru- 
ary 23,  1964,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
There  Is  an  air  of  expectation  In  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  time  over  the  civil  rights 
bill   which   has  just   come   to   us  from   the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  all  extremely  pleased  with  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  House  passed  the 
bin.  We  are  proud  that  It  had  widespread 
bipartisan  backing.  It  was  supported  by  59 
percent  of  the  Democrats  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  78  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans. 

The  House  bill,  at  a  minimum,  has  made 
a  good  start  in  the  direction  of  assuring  equal 
opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  In  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution. 
It  prohibits  discrimination  because  of  race 
In  Federal  elections. 

It  outlaws  discrimination  in  many  public 
accommodations  such  as  places  of  lodging 
(unless  they  have  5  rooms  or  less) ,  eating 
establishments,  places  of  amusement,  gaso- 
line stations,  and  establishments  located  on 
their  premises  If  their  operations  affect  com- 
merce. California  has  had  a  similar  law 
since  March  13,  1897. 

It  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate action  in  cases  Involving  public  facili- 
ties, school  desegregation,  and  fair  employ- 
ment. Limited  Intervention  Is  permitted 
In  other  areas. 

It  authorizes  the  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion to  study  the  progress  of  school  Inte- 
gration throughout  the  United  States  and 
render  technical  assistance  and  make  grants 
to  a  school  board,  upon  request,  in  order  to 
assist  In  the  desegregation  of  public  schools. 
It  extends  the  life  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mifslon  for  4  years,  and  permits  Federal  agen- 
cies to  deny  grants  and  loans  to  local  gov- 
ernment programs  operated  in  a  discrimina- 
tory manner. 

It  will  establish  a  five-member  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  in  any  phase  of  em- 
ployment or  union  membership  on  the 
groimd  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin, or  sex.  On  the  House  floor  the  effect 
of  this  provision  was  limited  to  Arms  and 
unions  of  100  or  more  in  the  first  year  and 
phased  to  cover  all  firms  and  unions  of  25 
or  more  by  the  fourth  year.  The  Commission 
can  utilize  State  or  local  fair  employment 
agencies  where  they  are  effective.  The  Com- 
mission has  the  power  to  secure  court  en- 
forcement of  its  decisions,  if  necessary. 

It  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  compUe  registration  and  voting  statistics 
In  geographic  areas  recommended  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  This  informa- 
tion could  be  used  to  reduce  Southern  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  has  long  been  provided,  but  never  utilized, 
under  the  14th  amendment. 

And  finally,  the  bUl  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Community  Relations  Service  In  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  to  aid  communi- 
ties in  resolving  their  racial  disputes  amica- 
bly Legally  enforced  Integration  will  mean 
nothing  If  It  U  not  accompanied  by  genuine 
progress  In  building  amicable  race  relations 


based  on  mutual  respect  rather  than  merely 
judicial  power. 

Yes,  the  House-passed  civil  rights  bill  Is 
a  good  start.  But  I  think  there  are  several 
areas  In  which  It  does  not  go  far  enough. 

One  is  the  area  of  minority  group  voting 
rights. 

The  House-passed  bill  bars  unequal  ap- 
plication of  voting  registration  requirements, 
which  Is  very  good.  It  also  makes  a  sixth- 
grade  education  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
literacy,  thereby  making  It  impossible  for 
registration  clerks  In  the  South  to  give  some 
citizens  extremely  difficult  literacy  tests  and 
other  citizens  extremely  easy  ones.  This 
provision,  too.  Is  a  badly  needed  one. 

The  trouble  with  these  voting  rtghts  pro- 
visions, however.  Is  that  they  apply  only  to 
Federal  elections  for  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
House-passed  bill,  these  provisions  would  not 
apply  In  State  and  local  elections 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  best  way  we  can 
strengthen  this  bUl  in  the  Senate  is  to  ex- 
tend the  voting  rights  provisions  to  State 
and  local  elections. 

I  believe  this  Is  particularly  Important  be- 
cause It  Is  State  and  local  governments — 
not  the  National  Government — that  are  most 
likely  to  pass  discriminatory  legislation — 
especially  in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
and  local  police  regulations — harmful  to 
minority  groups. 

It  Is  also  my  belief  that,  once  aU  Ameri- 
cans are  guaranteed  fxill  voting  equality  In 
State  and  local  elections.  State  and  local 
governments  wlU  be  more  responsive  In  guar- 
anteeing these  minority  groups  fair  treat- 
ment. Thus,  in  the  future,  the  necessity  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  continuously  In- 
tervene in  this  area  wlU  be  reduced. 

I  therefore  Intend  to  support  an  amend- 
ment to  the  civil  rights  bill  In  the  Senate 
which  will  extend  Federal  guarantees  to  vot- 
ing rights  m  State  and  local  elections.  I 
hope  you.  and  all  the  citizens  of  California, 
wUl  join  me  In  supporting  and  pressing  for 
this  measure. 

In  addition,  I  feel  a  genuine  effort  must 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  so-caUed  part  m 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Fart  m  Is  the  approach,  as  I  am  sure  some 
of  you  know,  which  was  devised  by  the  ad- 
ministration, in  1957.  when  It  presented  the 
first  clvU  rights  legislation  In  almost  a  cen- 
tury to  Congress.  This  tlUe  of  the  1957  bUl 
authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  Initiate 
suits  in  the  Federal  district  court*  to  protect 
a  person's  dvU  rights.  It  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
Unfortunately,  In  the  Senate,  the  heart  of 
the  bill — ^tlUe  in — was  eliminated. 

Once  again  this  issue  is  before  us— the 
issue  of  giving  the  Attorney  General  the  tooU 
he  needs  to  preeerre  the  peace  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  stand  helpless 
m  a  tension-filled  local  disturbance  Involving 
dlscriminatiorL  All  too  often  In  the  last 
vear  or  so  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
bowertess  before  lawlessness  as  at  Albany, 
Ga.  and  Birmingham,  Ala.  Several  of  us,  in 
my  party,  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Attorney 
Geneml  to  ask  for  such  authority.  In  a  lim- 
ited way,  the  bUl  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  now  done  this — but  It  Is 
Inadequate  to  do  the  job  which  needs  to  be 

done.  .     . 

You  wlU  recall  that  I  noted  earUer  that 
the  House  had  given  the  Attorney  General 
the  authority  to  initiate  suits  in  cases  of  dis- 
crimination having  to  do  with  public  facili- 
ties schools,  and  fair  employment  practices. 
An  overlooked  axea  is  that  of  protecting  citi- 
zens who  are  engaged  In  peaceful  demon- 
strations m  pursuit  of  their  oonsltutlonal 
rights  and  protecting  citizens  who  are  vic- 
tims of  pcrflce  brutality. 

In  a  strlfe-rldden  local  situation  It  Is  diffi- 
cult If  not  impossible,  to  expect  private  In- 
dividuals, usually  of  Uttle  financial   means 
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and  who  have  been  browbeaten  for  a  cen- 
tury lS  be  able  to  initiate  their  own  court 
Snl^d  to  be  able  to  secure  the  necessary 
^uS^rS)  prosecute  successfully  their  cause, 
r believe  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  preserve  constitutional 
^Jitees  and.  on  behalf  of  all  the  people 
It  the  United  SUtes.  to  be  able  to  Intervene 
Mid  initiate  such  actions  in  the  first  Instance 
if  we  are  truly  to  be  able  to  get  these  cases 
off  of  the  streets  and  into  the  courts.  The 
rule  of  law  rather  than  the  rule  of  man- 
which  all  too  often  and  all  too  sadly  has  been 
the  rule  of  the  electric  cattle  Pr«i  ^^nd  the 
billy  club-must  prevail.  Thus.  I  shall  work 
to  strengthen  the  House  passed  legislation  in 
this  reopect. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  LEG- 
ISLATURE OP  STATE  OF  HAW  AH 
ON  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  WEEK 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  22.  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  HawaU.  Budget  Session  of  1964. 
I  fully  concur  in  the  proposal. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  economic  progress  of  the 
United  States  is  dependent  on  the  health  ol 
its  citizens:  and 

Whereas  the  health  of  its  citizens  is  de- 
pendent on  the  protection,  preservation  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  their  expansion  for 
domestic  and  recreational  uses;  and 

Whereas,  the  protection,  development  and 
use  of  the  natural  resources  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  practice  of  good  environ- 
mental sanitation  by  each  citizen,  each  In- 
dustry and  each  governmental  agency:  and 

Whereas  the  establUhment  of  a  National 
Environmental  Health  Week  will  help  alert 
each  citizen  to  healthful  sanitation  practices 
and  procedures  In  his  home  and  community. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
HawaU,  Budget  Session  of  1964  (the  Senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  VniteA 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  establish  the  last  week  of  June  i 
m  this  and  succeeding  years  as  National  En- 
vironmental Health  Week;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  house  concur- 
rent resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  Congress  from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Budget 

Session  of  1964. 

Elmer  P.   Cuavalho, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

SlGNETO  KaNTWOH, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Budget  Session  of  1964. 

Nelson  K.  Doi, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
SncBiHiRAX, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


BAST-WEST  CENTER  IN  HONOLU- 
LU—AN EDUCATIONAL  MIRACLE 
Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  in  my  morning  mail  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  March  21,  written  by  that  pub- 
lication's president  and  editor.  Norman 
f  ousins.  It  is  on  the  East-West  Center 
.  .ated  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Hon- 

ilulu.  Hawaii. 

This  is  a  completely  objective  and  un- 
solicited editorial  by  the  head  of  one  of 
he  most  respected  national  publications. 

believe  that  the  Congress,  which  has 

^en  the  prime  mover  in  the  establish- 

icnt  of  the  center,  should  feel  justly 
roud  of  the  programs  and  accomplish- 

ents  cited  by  Mr.  Cousins. 

The  Congress  should  also  read  with 
ome  interest  the  concluding  remarks 
ly  Mr.  Cousins.     He  suggests  that  al- 

lough  the  East-West  Center  is  not  quite 
b  world  university,  "it  is  the  closest 
thing  to  it  that  exists."  As  such,  he  con- 
tinues, "It  deserves  to  be  encouraged, 
supported,  and  enlarged." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


E-W  Center:  Educational  Miracle 
(The  March  21  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view carried  the  following  article  written 
by  the  publication's  president  and  editor. 
Norman  Cousins.  Mr.  Cousins  wrote  it  after 
visiting  the  Center  and  meeting  with  staff 
and  students.  The  East-West  Center  News 
Is  grateful  to  Mr.  Cousins  and  the  Saturday 
Review  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  ar- 
ticle.) „^^^ 

One  of  the  major  needs  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  been  for  a  world  university  In 
which  the  human  condition  and  the  human 
potential  would  form  the  radiating  center  of 
a  curriculum.  More  particularly,  the  need 
has  been  for  a  school  that  could  create  the 
foundations  on  which  a  genuine  meeting 
place  between  East  and  West  might  be  built. 
With  very  little  fanfare,  such  an  institu- 
tion Is  now  in  the  making.  It  is  the  East- 
West  Center,  associated  with  the  University 
of  Hawaii  in  HonolvUu.  Launched  less  than 
4  years  ago,  it  has  taken  tengible  and  dra- 
matic form  in  four  major  respects. 

First,  it  has  visiting  scholars  drawn  from 
some  30  nations.  Second,  it  has  been  able 
to  attract  more  than  1,000  students  from 
West  and  East,  mostly  the  latter.  Third,  it 
has  a  highly  developed  course  of  study,  most 
of  it  on  the  graduate  level.  And,  fourth,  it 
bas  a  striking  physical  and  architectural 
presence. 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  the  enter- 
prise Is  that  It  was  quietly  hatched  in  the 
form  of  a  congressional  legislative  rider  in 
1960  It  has  since  received  $26  million  in 
Government  funds,  constituting  virtually  its 
entire  support.  Based  both  on  the  results 
to  date  and  on  the  potential,  the  Center 
may  well  represent  the  most  imaginative 
and  useful  Federal  initiative  In  higher  edu- 
cation yet  attempted. 

Indeed  the  assumption  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  In- 
stitute is  something  on  the  order  of  a  sinaU 
miracle  The  then  Senate  Majority  Leader. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  is  generally  credited 
with  the  strategy  and  the  steering  that  made 
the  miracle  possible. 

Generally  speaking,  the  East-West  Center 
seeks  not  just  to  develop  a  dialog  between 
cultvires  but  to  create  the  working  knowl- 


edge that  can  be  diffused  far  beyond  the 
campus  and.  in  fact,  even  beyond  the  coun- 
tries whose  students  and  scholars  are  partici- 
pants in  the  program. 

In  this  sense,  the  Center  Is  both  a  head- 
quarters for  cultural  interchange  and  a  gen- 
erating agency  for  new  idetis  and  approaches 
to  a  world  fumbling  for  ways  to  accommo- 
date its  diversity  and  pluralism. 

But  the  Center  is  much  more  than  a  bridge 
for  carrying  philosophical  traffic.  It  pro- 
vides Asian  students  with  the  special  train- 
ing to  become  public  health  officers,  special- 
ists in  food  production,  engineers  (general, 
electrical,  civil),  biologists,  chemists,  physi- 
cists, meteorologists,  curators  of  art  mu- 
seums, librarians,  motion  picture  producers, 

etc 

And  it  takes  from  Asian  scholars  and  gives 
to  American  students  the  Ideas  and  tech- 
niques developed  in  other  countries  for  com- 
prehending, and  meeting  problems  concerned 
with  man's  relationship  to  himself,  to  oth- 
er men,  and  to  his  total  environment. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  Center  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  One  part  is  the 
scholarship  program  that  brings  in  a  large 
number  of  highly  qualified  students  for  2 
years  of  postgraduate  study  (580  students 
from  28  countries  are  now  taking  part  in 
this  program). 

Second,  an  advanced  institute  provides 
senior  specialists  and  scholars  with  research 
and  laboratory  faculties.  In  some  cases,  the 
specialists  are  In  residence;  in  others,  they 
participate  in  international  seminars  and 
conferences. 

Third  Is  the  program  for  technical  train- 
ing in  which  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  are 
among  the  cooperating  groups  and  bene- 
ficiaries. .  ,^  .  ,  ..  _ 
unfortunately  but  perhaps  inevitably,  the 
Center  has  not  escaped  serious  difficulty.  As 
a  recipient  of  Government  funds,  it  has  had 
to  come  up  each  year  for  congressional  re- 
view in  order  to  explain  and  justify  its  budg- 
et request.  The  job  of  a  congressional  ap- 
propriations committee,  quite  properly,  is  to 
hold  on  to  the  people's  money  in  every  way 

it  can.  .  .  .„ 

The  going  at  such  hearings  can  be  pretty 
rough  Seasoned  budgeteers  from  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  developed  the  hide  and 
the  techniques  for  defending  their  requests 
without  twlteh  or  trauma.  Educators  are 
not  too  well  conditioned  for  this  kind  of 
combat.  .   . 

Chancellor  Alexander  Spoehr  managed  to 
save  the  Center's  budget  from  congressional 
cutting  a  few  months  ago  but  the  ordeal  was 
apparently  more  than  he  was  prepared  to  en- 
dure or  to  repeat.  His  resignation  followed 
shortly  upon  his  return  from  Washington. 

Since  that  time,  Thomas  Hale  Hamilton, 
president  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  has 
served  as  acting  chancellor,  with  the  help  of 
John  M.  Allison,  former  Ambassador  to  Japan. 

Before  long,  some  way  may  have  to  be 
found  to  satisfy  congressional  concern  that 
the  people  are  getting  their  money's  worth 
and  to  meet  the  Center's  need  to  plan  ahead 
with  confidence.  A  university  cannot  exist 
on  a  year-to-year  basis;  the  very  nature  of 
education  requires  long-term  commitments. 
A  school  must  anticipate  its  growth  require- 
ments or  die. 

The  clear  need,  therefore,  is  for  an  arrange- 
ment  under  which  specific  financing  will  be 
substantially  assiired  several  years  in  advance 
while  providing  for  periodic  and  effective 
congressional  review. 

At  some  point  soon,  too,  the  leading  Ameri- 
can foundations  may  wish  to  consider  taking 
over  some  or  all  of  the  underwriting.  The 
sums  involved  may  be  steep  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  any  major  educational  enter- 
prise today  that  Is  yielding  a  greater  return 
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for  the  amount  spent,  or  is  serving  a  more 
essential  purpose.  ...         * 

The  East-West  Center  at  Honolulu  Is  not 
quite  a  world  university,  but  it  Is  the  closest 
thing  to  it  that  exists.  It  deserves  to  be 
encouraged,  supported,  and  enlarged. 


MATSON  NAVIGATION  CO.  OCEAN 
FREIGHT  RATE  ADJUSTMENT 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nearest  land  mass  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
is  the  State  of  California,  a  distance  of 
approximately  2.000  miles.  Being  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  we  are  naturally  heavUy 
dependent  upon  the  facilities  of  the  vari- 
ous shipping  companies  serving  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  One  of  the  major  ship- 
ping companies  serving  our  State  of  Ha- 
waii is  the  Matson  Navigation  Co..  an 
old  and  respected  company,  whose  his- 
tory parallels  that  of  our  State. 

On  March  7.  1964.  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  entitled  "Commending  the 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  on  the  An- 
nouncement of  Its  New  Ocean  Freight 
Rate  Adjustment  Whereby  All  Cargo 
Suitable  for  Containers  Will  Be  Carried 
at  Container  Rates." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  in  commending  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  for  offering  our  people 
better  service  at  lower  rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Senate 
Resolution  32  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  HawaU  on  March  7,  1964. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  Commending  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Co.  on  the  Announce- 
ment OP  Its  New  Ocean  Freight  Rate 
Adjustment  Whereby  All  Cargo  Suttable 
FOR  Containers  Will  Be  Carried  at  Con- 
tainer Rates 

Whereas  the  great  bulk  of  food  and  other 
Items  necessary  for  our  everyday  living  Is 
shipped  to  Hawaii  from  the  mainland  United 
States  by  surface  transportation;  and 

Whereas  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  has 
been  the  prime  surface  carrier  of  the  goods 
shipped  to  and  exported  from  the  islands  to 
the  mainland;  and 

Whereas  the  freight  rates  charged  on  these 
items  have  a  direct  and  real  effect  on  their 
retail  and  on  wholesale  prices;  and 

Whereas  the  Matson  Navigation  Co., 
through  Its  president,  Mr.  Stanley  Powell, 
Jr  has  announced  that  as  of  April  1,  1964, 
all  cargo  suitable  for  containers  vrtll  be  car- 
ried at  container  rates  which  are  generally 
and  substantially  lower  than  the  conven- 
tional freight  rates  heretofore  charged;  and 
Whereas  about  70  percent  of  contalnerlza- 
ble  cargo  Is  now  carried  in  containers  and 
the  remaining  30  percent  of  such  cargo  will 
now  move  in  the  regular  conventional  man- 
ner but  at  container  rates;  and 

Whereas  this  new  ocean  freight  rate  ad- 
justment will  be  carried  on  by  Matson  Navi- 
gation Co.  until  a  new  $14  million  program 
for  two  more  special  purpose  freighters  and 
additional  containers  for  the  system  will  be 
completed  probably  later  this  year  at  which 
time  100-percent  contalnerization  of  all  of 
Hawaii's  cargo  will  be  an  actuality;  and 

Whereas  the  new  ocean  freight  rate  adjust- 
ment will,  when  combined  with  other  rate 
adjustments  made  by  the  Matson  Navigation 


Co  since  1962,  reduce  Hawaii's  annual  ocean 
freight  rate  bill  by  more  than  $3.7  million; 

Whereas  the  action  of  Matson  Navigation 
Co  highUghts  very  clearly  the  benefits  that 
are  resulting  from  the  efficiencies  possible  in 
the  freight  container  system  In  which  the 
company  VTlll  soon  have  Invested  about  $45 
million;  and 

Whereas  the  new  ocean  freight  rate  policy 
by  Matson  Navigation  will  mean  that  more 
cargo  can  be  moved  expeditiously  In  the  Mat- 
son  container  system  to  the  greater  overall 
benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  State:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Budget  Ses- 
sion of  1964,  That  the  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
be  and  is  hereby  recognized  and  commended 
on  the  announcement  of  its  new  ocean 
freight  rate  adjustment  whereby  all  cargo 
suitable  for  containers  will  be  carried  at  con- 
tainer rates;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Stanley  Powell, 
Jr..  president  of  Matson  Navigation  Co. 

HONOLULU,  Hawah,  March  7,  1964. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  under  the 
same  stipulation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  FAST  PRESIDENT   AND  AN 
ALARMED  NATION 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
public  office  in  the  world  carries  with 
it  the  responsibility,  the  trust,  the  ob- 
ligations, and  the  sheer  power  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The 
resident  of  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
controls  the  destiny  not  only  of  this  Na- 
tion but,  as  custodian  of  the  nuclear  trig- 
ger, the  destiny  of  all  peoples.  His  per- 
sonal safety  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  world.  It  seems  incumbent  upon  the 
President,  therefore,  to  exercise  the  re- 
straint and  judgment  commensurate 
with  his  office. 

When  the  President  made  the  much 
publicized  tour  of  his  Texas  ranch  re- 
cently at  speeds  up  to  80  miles  an  hour 
while  sipping  beer  from  a  paper  cup,  his 
thoughts  were  hardly  on  this  responsi- 
bility. Reports  of  the  incident  have 
elicited  anger,  shock,  and  surprise  from 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
believe  that  the  reaction  of  Wyoming's 
press  was  perhaps  indicative  of  the  na- 
tional reaction,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  editorials— one  published  in  the 
April  5  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State  Trib- 
une, the  other  in  the  April  10  Sheridan 
Press.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
come  under  the  perusal  of  President 
Johnson  whose  responsibilities  now  are 
much  broader  than  those  of  a  Repre- 
sentative, Senator,  or  Texas  rancher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Apr.  5, 

1964] 

Slow  Down  This  Speeder 

The  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety, 

commanded  by  a  redoubtable  and  conscien- 


tious law  enforcement  officer  named  Col. 
Homer  GtuTlson,  does  not  look  with  favor  on 
sp>eeding  and  reckless  driving  on  its  high- 
ways. 

It  is  not  very  likely,  however,  to  put  the 
pinch  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  may  be  and  particularly  if  he  be 
a  local  light  named  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

President  Johnson's  speeding  and  his 
propensities  in  the  field  of  fast  driving  are 
too  well  documented  of  late  for  there  to  be 
any  doubt  about  these  two — shall  we  say — 
foibles. 

Reporters  and  photographers  assigned  to 
the  Texas  "White  House"  have  noted  publicly, 
both  in  the  press  and  in  the  broadcast  field, 
the  President's  speedy  driving  last  weekend. 
Speeds  of  In  excess  of  70  miles  an  hour 
which  is  the  Texas  speed  limit  only  on  some 
portions  of  its  Interstate  highways,  and  ap- 
parently in  bursts  of  up  to  90  miles  an  hour, 
plus  passing  cars  at  those  speeds  on  hills,  are 
not  recommended  for  even  ordinary  citizens. 
But  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  involved,  we  say  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  on  two  grounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  against  the  law  of  the  State 
and  as  such  a  serious  hazard  to  the  other 
citizens  thereof. 

The  two  grounds  on  which  we  say  it  is 
time  that  Mr.  Johnson  started  driving  less 
and  enjoying  it  more  are  these: 

(1)  As  President  of  the  United  States  it 
not  only  Is  undignified  but  constitutes  a 
flagrant  disregard  for  the  law  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  country  to  violate  those 
laws.  It  is  unseemly  for  the  Chief  Executive 
of  this  country  to  exhibit  such  gross  disre- 
spect for  the  law.  Mr.  Johnson's  conduct  is 
little  short  of  shocking. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
owes  it  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  ob- 
serve the  security  regulations  covering  the 
protection  of  his  life  and  limb.  Regardless 
of  the  individual  who  may  occupy  this  high 
office.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  every  citizen,  and 
particularly  the  President  himself,  to  see  to 
it  that  the  security  surrounding  him  is  of 
the  best  at  all  times.  The  grave  threat  to 
the  well-being  of  this  Nation  that  comes  with 
a  breach  of  this  security  leading  to  the  death 
of  a  President  Is  all  too  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ories, borne  of  the  tragic  days  of  last  Novem- 
ber 22. 

Therefore,  if  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  other 
consideration,  none  for  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  none  for  the  people  who  drive  on 
Its  highways,  none  for  those  who  enforce  its 
laws,  nor  for  his  own  safety  as  an  Individual 
plus  those  who  ride  with  him,  he  must  and 
should  heed  the  best  Interests  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  it  owed  to  them  that  the 
maximum  protection  available  be  accorded 
to  the  person  of  the  President  of  this 
country. 

That  he  cannot,  should  not,  and  must  not 
Ignore. 


[Prom  the  Sheridan   (Wyo.)   Press.  Apr.  10, 
1964] 

A  Scolding  Prom   Pens  or  the  Press 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  deserves  a 
scolding. 

He  deserves  a  scolding  for  driving  at  high 
speeds  while  sipping  beer.  Even  though  it 
happened  while  showing  reporters  aroimd 
the  LBJ  ranch,  and  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent was  being  a  good  host,  it  was  thought- 
less on  a  number  of  counts. 

It  was  thoughtless  because  he  had  others 
In  his  car — because  he  has  an  obligation  just 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  us  to  drive  safely 
with  due  regard  for  the  lives  of  others.  It 
was  thoughtless  because  he  showed  no  re- 
gard for  other  traffic. 

It  was  thoughtless  because  a  President  is 
an  example — an  example  to  other  citizens 
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young  and  old.  It  Is  difficult  for  adultt  to 
Jreach  the  necessity  of  sane  sP«f «  ^^^ 
rhiidren  when  a  President  of  the  United 
l?ites TgnSs  sane  speeds.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to 
preach  that  drinking,  no  matter  how  light 
the  brew,  and  driving  don't  mU,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  it  _ 

It  was  thoughtless  because  the  President 
was  increasing  the  hazard  to  his  own  life. 
SSy  a  few  leeks  ago  President  Johnson 
announced  he  would  not  leave  the  country 
??r  an?  meetings  with  the  heads  of  foreign 
states  until  the  United  States  has  a  Vice 
President  The  announcement  reflected 
Sund  judgment.  But  If  trips  overseas 
Tr^ount^to  a  hazard,  certainly  driving  at  high 
speeds  Is  equally  hazardous.  So  "  ^« 
dSsnt  feel  responsible  to  himself  .he  should 
at   least   feel   responsible   to   the   Nation. 

The  President  could  have  used  more  sense 
while  functioning  as  a  host. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constituUonal  rights  in  public  fa- 
culties and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 

other  purposes.  „,„.^     ,t^    wm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 
Trn.1  I 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore this  great  legislative  body,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  of  America  h^ 
completed  its  consideration  of  H.R.  715J. 
the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  of  1963. 
millions  of  words  will  have  been  spoken. 
millions  of  words  will  have  been  writ- 
ten and  millions  of  words  will  have 
found  their  way  into  the  Congressional 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  myself, 
time  and  time  again,  why  I  am  wiUing 
year  in  and  year  out  to  arraign  myself 
against  those  forces,  who  In  the  name 
of  justice  and  humanity,  launch  whole- 
sale attacks,  not  only  against  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  against 
the  documentary  and  conceptual  prem- 
ises   on    which    that    Constitution    was 
founded— the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence 
of   1776,  the  American  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  constitutes  the  first  10  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole 
concept  that  powers  of  Grovemment  must 
be  separated,  not  only  between  coordi- 
nate branches  of  Government,  but  be- 
tween levels  of  Government.    Inevitably 
I  come  up  with  one  answer  as  to  why  I 
am  willing  to  subject  myself,  year  in  and 
year  out,  to  this  sort  of  ordeal.    Perhaps 
that  answer  was  best  supplied  by  the 
great  commoner.  William  Jennings  Bry- 
an, who  stated  with  typical  eloquence,  in 
New  York  City,  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896 : 

The  humblest  citizen  In  all  the  land, 
when  clad  In  the  armor  of  rlghteoxis  clatise. 
Is  stronger  than  all  the  hosts  of  error.  I 
come  to  you  in  defense  of  a  cause  as  holy 


the  cause  of  Ubert/— the   cause   of  hu- 
anlty. 

My  opposition  to  H.R.  7152.  the  so- 
tailed  civil  rights  biU  of  1963.  is  based  on 
Ly  fervent  behef  that  the  cause  of  the 
foponents  to  this  bill  is  not  only  the 
cause  of  liberty  but  also  the  cause  of 
umanity.     For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
hat.  whatever  the  Intentions  of  Its  in- 
.ividual  proponents.  H.R.  7152.  the  so- 
:alled  civil  ritjhts  bill  of  1963.  constitutes 
,  calloused,  crafty  conspiracy  to  clrcum- 
ent  and  corrupt  the  Constitution  of  the 
nited  States. 

As  a  Southern  Senator.  I  make  no 
apologies  for  my  stand  in  support  of 
the  South's  position  over  the  years.    Un- 
der  our    system    of    government    there 
should  be  no  need  for  apologies.    There 
are  times  when  I  might  wish  for  more 
rair  treatment  in  the  press  or  less  ex- 
tremism   on    the    part   of    the    South's 
would-be    lynchers.      But    with    former 
President   Harry   S.   Truman,   I  believe 
that  "if  a  politician  cannot  stand  the 
heat,  he  should  get  out  of  the  kitchen." 
I  do,  moreover,  offer  this  summary  ex- 
planation for  my  stand  on  States'  rights, 
the  separation  and  balance  of  powers  not 
only  between  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment but  between  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  related  issues.     I  offer  this 
summary  explanation  with  the  sincere 
conviction,  bom  of  Anglo-American  tra- 
dition, that  every  point  of  view  deserves 
a  hearing  and  that,  accordingly,  it  Is  my 
right — nay,  my  privilege — to  do  some- 
thing to  offset  the  reckless  propaganda 
of  the  South's  would-be  lynchers. 

But  the  great  debate  on  H.R.  7152,  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  of  1963,  Is  not 
based  merely  on  sectional  differences. 
My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  must  have 
been  made  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  as  I 
have  been,  by  their  dally  mall  deliveries. 
From  all  over  the  land  comes  letter  after 
letter  deploring  the  arbitrary  excesses  of 
Federal  Intimidation  smd  coercion  writ- 
ten into  every  title,  every  section,  every 
sentence  of  HJl.  7152,  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bin  of  1963. 

I  turn  now  to  several  preliminary 
points  by  way  of  introduction  to  my  re- 
marks in  opposition  to  title  I  of  HJl. 
7152: 

First.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  removing.  In  1954.  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  from  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine,  constituted  itself  into  a  legisla- 
tive body,  rewrote  the  Constitution,  and 
violated  established  tradition. 

H.R.  7152  would  now  attempt — as  I  will 
clearly  demonstrate  in  subsequent  re- 
marks—not only  to  place  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  on  record  as  ap- 
proving decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  date  but  decisions  which  the  Supreme 
Court  could  not  have  handed  down  even 
by  using  the  most  liberal  Interpretations 
of  existing  constitutional  provisions  and 
statutes. 

Second.  There  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  segregation  in  the  South  has  worked 
far  better  than  Integration  In  the  North. 
Repeated  Incidents  of  mob  actions  In 
the  streets  of  southern  cities — and  cities 
all  over  our  land — should  not  make  us 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
States,  despite  their  relatively  low  per 


capita  Incomes,  do  not  have  the  high 
rates  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
of  those  States  which  are  hotbeds  for 
agitators  against  so  many  American  in- 
stitutions— including  the  Institutions  of 
the  South. 

Third.  Those  who  agitate  against  the 
South  give  no  recognition  whatever  to 
the  historical  and  economic  facts  of  life. 
They  blame  everything,  both  real  and 
imaginary,  on  the  so-called  evils  of  seg- 
regation. They  refuse  to  remember — 
as  only  the  naive  or  the  willfully  blind 
can  refuse  to  remember — that  segregated 
schools  In  the  South  were  begun  In  the 
reconstruction  era  by  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  will  not  recognize — as 
only  the  naive  or  the  willfully  blind  will 
not  recognize— that  the  white  people  of 
the  South — staggering  under  the  burden 
of  the  destruction  of  war.  the  chaos  of 
vindictive  reconstruction  and  the 
wretched  status  of  being  an  economic 
colony  of  the  North— had  to  educate  not 
only  their  own  children  but  the  children 
of  impoverished  Negroes. 

Fourth.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
South's  would-be  lynchers  select  the  par- 
ticular and  generalize  upon  It  where  civil 
rights  and  segregation  are  concerned. 
That  Is,  they  seize  upon  rare  instances  of 
Inequities  and  attempt  to  establish  them 
as  the  rule,  which  makes  no  more  sense 
than  if  we  southerners  seized  upon  be- 
havior in  the  teeming  slums  of  the 
North's  cities  and  attempted  to  paint 
them  as  typical  of  the  northern  behavior. 

Whatever  inequities  there  are  or  may 
be  under  segregation — and  we  southern- 
ers do  not  claim  perfection — these  in- 
equities flow  from  exactly  the  same  prin- 
cipal source  as  do  the  inequities  under 
integration:  the  rapid  move  of  Amer- 
icans to  the  cities  and  all  of  the  problems 
that  go  with  urbanization.  The  miracle 
Is  that  the  South,  with  Its  memories  of 
devastation  and  Its  status  of  exploitation 
by  outsiders,  has  done  as  well  as  It  has — 
no  thanks,  I  might  add.  to  any  assistance 
or  compassion  from  the  powerful  inter- 
ests of  the  North. 

Fifth.  William  Graham  Sumner,  the 
great  Yale  educator,  once  said: 

state  ways  cannot  change  folk  ways. 

If  the  South's  would-be  lynchers— if 
the  proponents  of  Federal  Intimidation 
and  coercion— have  the  good  moral  case 
they  say  they  have,  then  why  must  they 
employ  force  and  intimidation  as  weap- 
ons? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  I  will 
not  lose  the  floor,  and  that  when  I  re- 
sume my  speech  It  will  not  be  counted  as 
a  second  speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  we  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  has  never 
tried  to  propose  some  kind  of  law  to  tell 
the  people  of  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  or  Minnesota  how 
they  should  conduct  their  affairs,  par- 
ticularly their  social  and  local  customs 
and  traditions? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  never  done 
so.  and  I  never  shall  try  to  tell  another 
State  how  to  conduct  its  affairs.  One 
thing  that  would  get  us  into  trouble  and 
hot  water,  so  to  speak,  would  be  to  in- 
terfere with  States'  rights. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator ever  tried  to  prevent  someone  who 
wanted  to  leave  South  Carolina  to  go  to 
California.  Michigan,  or  some  other 
State,  which  he  might  like  better,  from 
doing  so? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  have  not.  Any  in- 
dividual in  the  United  States  has  a  right 
to  go  to  any  town  or  Stete.  if  he  desires 
to  do  so.  Of  course,  there  are  restric- 
tions if  he  wishes  to  leave  the  United 
States  to  go  to  other  countries. 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    Would  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  interpose 
objecUon  to  allowing  someone  who  might 
like  to  go  to  another  country  to  do  so? 
Mr  JOHNSTON.    I  myself  have  never 
objected  to  a  person  who  wanted  to  leave 
this  country  to  go  to  another  country 
doing  so.   I  have  always  been  annoyed  by 
people  who  go  around  the  country  run- 
ning down  the  American  Government    If 
I  felt  that  way.  I  would  bundle  up  and  go 
to  some  other  country  that  I  lUced  bet- 
ter     I  would  stop  criticizing  this  one. 
Mr    LONG   of  Louisiana.    Does   the 
Senator  recaU  a  bill  that  was  supported 
by  certain  colored  groups  m  the  Nation, 
which  would  have  required  the  Govern- 
ment  to  provide  assistance  to  colored 
persons  who  desired  to  leave  this  coun- 
tiy  and  settle  in  the  land  of  their  fore- 
bears in  Africa? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  that  has 
been  talked  about  ever  since  the  War 
Between  the  States,  or  inunediately 
thereafter.  There  was  some  talk  about 
that  as  I  recall,  when  that  subject  came 
up  s^ter  the  war.  I  think  it  was  even 
proposed  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion with  the  same  understanding. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  beUeve  that  support  of  any  con- 
sequence could  be  obtained  from  our 
friends  outside  the  South,  or  from 
among  those  who  claim  to  be  the  friends 
of  the  colored  man.  for  an  effort  to  help 
those  people  who  might  feel  they  had 
been  imposed  upon  because  their  fore- 
bears had  been  brought  here  in  chains 
and  slaverv.  to  return  to  the  land  whence 
their  forebears  came,  if  that  was  what 
thev  wanted  to  do? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No;  we  in  tiie 
South  have  never  objected;  but  in  the 
North,  the  people  seem  to  take  a  Uttle 
different  view. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  the  Senator  that  the  pe<^e  who 
would  like  to  come  to  the  South  and 
manage  our  affairs  might,  instead,  make 
a  greater  contribution  by  flndlng  or  pro- 


viding jobs  In  their  area  for  colored  per- 
sons, and  urge  them  to  come  to  their 
cities  and  States  and  settle  there,  work 
at  those  jobs,  and  conduct  themselves 
In  the  way  they  would  perhaps  require  us 
to  do.  and  see  If  that  would  work  out  as 
well  as  they  think  It  would? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  tried  to 
do  that;  and  I  beUeve  we  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  colored  people. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  published  statistics 
which  show  a  lower  percentage  of  un- 
employment among  colored  people  in 
the  South  than  in  the  Northern  States. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  It  not 
seem  fair  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  try  to  force  other  people  to 
engage  In  a  course  of  conduct  that  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  pursue  himself? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  seems  that  that 
should  be  the  case;  but,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  bill,  in  many  sections— in 
fact,  in  practically  every  sentence — con- 
tains provisions  pointing  the  way  to- 
ward Federal  control  of  the  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator heard  it  suggested  from  time  to  time 
that  this  movement  is  a  great  moral 
issue? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  heard  It 
spoken  of  on  several  occasions  as  a  great 
moral  issue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  someone 
thinks  that  a  great  moral  Issue  Is  in- 
volved, would  it  not  seem  appropriate 
that  he  should  conduct  himself  in  the 
same  general  pattern  that  he  would 
urge  others  to  follow,  if  he  has  in  mind 
that  additional  opportunities  should  be 
provided  for  colored  persons?  Why 
does  he  not  follow  that  practice  in  his 
own  State,  city,  or  county,  so  as  to  make 
available  jobs,  homes,  schools,  and  other 
opportunities  that  he  would  seek  to  force 
upon  someone  else? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  does  seem  that 
they  might  manage  the  affairs  of  their 
own  States  and  permit  other  States  to 
do  likewise.  That  has  always  been  my 
position. 

There  is  no  censorship  in  the  press 
of  the  South  or  in  the  schools,  or  in  any 
other  organ  of  public  opinion.  If,  in- 
deed, they  really  believe  that  it  is  mind- 
changing  time  in  the  South,  why  on 
earth  do  they  not  try  to  change  our 
minds  by  reasonable  means?  Why  have 
they  abandoned  education  and  persua- 
sion, the  age-old  fortresses  of  good  and 
true  liberals  evenrwhere 

Sixth.  Even  with  the  rapid  communi- 
cations and  transportation  of  the  missile 
age  there  is  still  room— there  must  be 

rcxMn for     differences     in     Important 

particulars  and  for  varying  principles 
among  the  50  States.  The  Stote  of 
Hawaii  probably  comes  the  closest  of  any 
State  to  complete  integration.  That 
is  Hawaii's  tradition,  and  by  all  means 
let  her  continue  with  it. 

I  do  not  believe  we  wxwild  find  anyone 
In  South  Carolina,  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  South,  who  would  try  to  tell  another 
State  how  it  should  manage  it«  affairs. 
That  would  be  wrong,  in  my  opinion. 


We  southerners  seek  not  to  foster  our 
institutions  on  others.  We  ask  only  to 
be  left  alone  in  peace  with  our  tradi- 
tions— traditions  which  we  may  choose 
to  change  over  the  years.  We  were  get- 
ting along  very  well.  As  a  reasonable 
people,  we  will  do  just  that — change  our 
traditions,  when  it  comes  time  to  change 
them. 

The  miracle  of  the  mid-20th  century 
Is  that  the  South  has  remained  steadfast 
in  its  pacific  attitudes  when  faced  with 
assault  after  assault  upon  its  integrity. 
But,  as  I  say,  we  are  a  reasonable  peo- 
ple. We  are  a  peaceful  people.  We  are 
a  law-abiding  people. 

We  put  it  another  way,  we  do  not 
claim  perfection,  but  we  do  claim 
honesty  of  belief.  Integrity  of  principle, 
and  candor  of  conviction.  Therefore,  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  way  we  and  our  institutions  are  being 
treated  and  the  way  we  think  we  and  our 
Institutions  should  be  treated.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that  it  is  not  only  southern 
institutions,  but  institutions  throughout 
the  land,  which  are  under  assault. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  begins 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill,  will  he  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.   I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.   In  view  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  says   about 
the  traditions  and  practices  of  the  South 
in   regard   to   racial    matters   and    the 
South's  being  law  abiding — I  believe  it 
wants  to  be  law  abiding ;  and  that  Is  why 
I  think  this  bill  should  be  passed — what 
does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
say  about  the  fact  that  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and   that,  as  a  citizen  of   the 
United    States,    he    Is    entiUed    to    the 
benefit  of  the  law.  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  provides  that  the 
public  schools  shall  be  desegregated? 

Would  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina say  there  is  anything  in  his  philos- 
ophy which  would  not  allow  that  particu- 
lar person,  who  happens  to  live  in  South 
Carolina,  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  South  Carolina 
the  schools  are  desegregated  now;  If  we 
are  left  alone,  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
But  there  will  be  trouble  if  the  people  are 
pushed  too  hard. 

The   Senator   from  New   York   talks 
about  South  Carolina.    Let  me  ask  about 
New  York  and  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  about  the  plans  of 
some  groups  to  use  automobiles  to  block 
the  roads  and  stop  the  traflBc  on  its  way 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair.    What 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  say 
about  that  situation  at  the  present  time? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Both  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  I  have  discussed  that  effort 
at  civil  disobedience;  and  I  repeat  what 
we  have  been  saying  throughout  this  de- 
bate;  namely,  that  we  will  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Nation.    We  ask  only 
that  others  do  the  same. 

We  also  point  out  that  the  pending 
bUl  when  enacted,  will  be  a  law  which 
will  apply  throughout  the  Nation,  across 
the  board.    It  will  apply  equaUy  to  New 
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to  see  to  it  that  segrega  trouble." 

K?^e?n  the\w"'sUtSs;^and.  in  that  re 
S   Sie  difference  between  New  York 
a?S^South  Carolina  is  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference between  day  and  "igf  t^  ^ 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  think  New 
Yo7k  is  perfect,  any  more  than  any  other 
?S^te  is  ?erf ec  .  The  Senator  from  New 
|?rk  wm  hav'e  to  acknowledge  that  ^here 
already  is  difficulty  in  New  York.  What 
about  the  Puerto   Ricans   there?    Can 

^^Mr'^^'jlviTS.    Yes:   in  just  the  way 
^;:Jr'jS°I^STON"But  What  about  the 
restrictions  in  that  connection? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    There  are  none  what- 

^"^Mr   JOHNSTON.    New  York  requires 
thft  the?  must  be  able  to  read  and  wTit^ 
the  English  language;    otherwise.   New 
York  will  not  permit  them  to  vote^ 
Mr.   JAVrrS.    The   same   is   true  of 

South  Carolina.  „,,>,„    opnator 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    But    the    Senator 

from  New  York  criticizes  us.    That  is  not 

lus?  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  same  rule 

that  New  York  has. 
Mr  JAVITS.    We  in  New  York  will  be 

morethan  happy  if  So^^f^^,^^°  Jf  New 
lows  the  same  standards  that  we  m  New 
Y^k  do.    But  south  Carolina  does  not 

"^^M^.  JOHNSTON.  The  only  difference 
beti'een  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  that 
Se  senator  from  South  CaroUnado^ 
not  want  to  interfere  with  New  York 
whereas  the  Senator  from  New  York 
^antl^  interfere  with  South  Carolma. 
My  position  is  that  the  people  of  New 
York  can  do  as  they  please:  and  we  in 
South  Carolina  want  New  York  to  let  us 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  defend  the 
United  States  in  war  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  of  New  York:  and  we 
in  New  York  do  not  think  the  United 
States  could  be  defended  in  war  without 
the  assistance  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina.  That  necessity  existed  both 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the 
World  Wars,  which  proved  that  our  Na- 
tion is  a  United  States,  not  a  collection 
of  States. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  failed  to  mention  the  Civil 
War.  or.  as  it  is  often  referred  to.  the 
WarBetween  the  States. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  am  happy  to  include 

it.  .„  ^v, 

Mr    ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 

me  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  me  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
never  has  said  the  schools  must  be  de- 
segregated: but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Court  has  merely  said  that  the  14th 
amendment  prohibits  a  State  from  ex- 
cluding a  child  from  school  on  account 
of  his  or  her  race? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  That  is  the  only 
thing  the  Court  said.  Furthermore,  the 
schools  involved  in  that  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court  are  not  desegregated  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  law  had  re- 
quired them  to  be  desegregated,  that 
would  have  been  done.  But  the  law  has 
not  required  that  to  be  done. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Was  not  one  of  the  cases 
involved  in  the  so-called  school  desegre- 
gation case  the  case  of  Briggs  against 
Elliott,  from  Clarendon  County.  S.C? 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  whether,  after  the  school 
desegregation  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  remand  that  case  to  the  district 
court  in  South  Carolina;  and  did  not 
Judge  John  J.  Parker,  the  chief  judge 
of  the  fifth  circuit,  in  writing  a  subse- 
quent opinion,  state  that  the  opinion  by 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  require 
schools  to  be  desegregated,  but  that, 
under  the  decision,  it  was  lawful  and 
constitutional  for  schoolchildren  to  go 
to  whatever  schools  they  desired  to  go 
to.  regardless  of  whether  they  were  seg- 
regated or  desegregated? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true. 
Mr  ERVIN.  And  did  not  Judge 
Parker  say.  in  his  opinion,  that  a  child 
had  exactly  the  same  right  to  go  to  a 
segregated  school,  notwithstanding  that 
decision,  that  he  had  to  go  to  a  seg- 
regated church? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    That  is  also  true. 
Mr  ERVIN.    Was  not  another  of  the 
cases'  involved  in  the  school  desegrega- 
tion  case   the   case   of   Brown   gainst 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka.  Kans.? 
Mr  JOHNSTON.    Yes. 
Mr    ERVIN.     Does   not   the  Senator 
from    South    Carolina   know   that    the 
school  desegregation  case  took  its  name 
from  one  of  the  cases  involved  in  it; 
namely,  a  case  which  originated  in  the 
State  of  Kansas:   namely,  the  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka.  Kans.?  .    ^ 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    That  is  true. 
Mr    ERVIN.    Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  for  a  further  ques- 

^°The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yield  further 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolma? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr  ERVTN.  When  that  case  was  re- 
manded by  the  Supreme  Court,  after 
the  school  desegregation  decision,  to  the 
district  court  in  Kansas,  did  not  the 
opinion  of  that  court,  like  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Parker  in  the  case  of  Briggs 
against  Elliott,  also  state  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  did  not  require 
the  State  to  furnish  an  integrated  ed- 
ucation, but,  on  the  contrary,  merely 
prohibited  the  State  from  discriminat- 
ing against  children  in  respect  to  the 


school  they  attended  on  account  of  their 
race? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  Is  also  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  whether  within  approx- 
imately  the  past  2  years  the  Federal 
district   court  sitting   in    the   State   of 
Delaware  has  also  said  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in   the  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  did 
not  require  States  to  furnish  an  inte- 
grated education,  but  merely  prohibited 
them  from  excluding  a  child  from  a  par- 
ticular school  on  the  basis  of  his  race? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    It  certainly  did. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  now  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  whether.  In  about 
January  of  this  year,  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  sitting  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana,   and    presided    over    by    Judge 
Beamer.  held  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  did  not  require  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  furnish  Its  children 
an   Integrated   education,   but,   on    the 
contrary,  that  that  decision  merely  pro- 
hibited the  State  of  Indiana  from  ex- 
cluding children  from  a  particular  school 
on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  Is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  also  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  whether  that  case 
was  carried  for  review  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  circuit  embracing  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  whether  the  Court 
of  Appeals  In  the  circuit  embracing  the 
State   of   Indiana   affirmed   that   judg- 
ment, within  the  past  2  or  3  months? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  Is  also  true. 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Does   not   the   Senator 
from   South    Carolina    agree   with    the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
able   and   distinguished   senior   Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  was  sadly 
in  error  when  he  implied  by  his  ques- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
public  schools  had  to  be  desegregated? 
Mr.     JOHNSTON.    The     Senator     Is 
correct.    There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  misinterpretation  of  the  cases  that 
have  been  befo'-e  the  Supreme  Court  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.   ERVIN.     Does   not  the   Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  from  reading 
press  dlspatehes  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  that  members  of  the  Negro 
race  residing  In  New  York,  and  particu- 
larly in  New  York  City,  have  been  com- 
plaining for  a  long  time  that,  for  all 
practical    intents    and    purposes,    the 
schools    in    New    York    are    segregated 
schools  owing  to  racial  patterns  of  liv- 
ing in  New  York? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  true. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    Does  not  the   Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  when 
the  administration  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  last  summer  and 
Introduced   In  the  Senate   and   In  the 
House,   the   bill   contained   a   provision 
which  provided  for  the  Implementation 
of  what  is  known  as  the  raclaUy  Im- 
balanced  school  theory  In  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  the 
bUl  as  originally  introduced,  provided 
that  the  Congress  could  appropriate 
money  to  assist  in  desegregating  segre- 
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gated  schools  in  de  facto  segregated  areas 
of  the  country  such  as  New  York,  by 
hauling  those  children,  or  assisting  in 
hauling  children  from  their  home  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  communities  to 
other  schools  In  other  communities 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the 
races  in  the  schools? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    That  is  true. 

Mr  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bUl  in  the  House  aban- 
doned that  blU  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bin  now  before  the  Senate 
to  ouUaw  the  racially  imbalanced  school 
theory,  and  that  such  amendment  was 

adopted? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  realize  that  If  true 
desegregation  of  the  schools  in  New  York 
City  is  to  be  attained,  the  racially  im- 
balanced school  theory  must  be  Imple- 
mented by  transporting  children  from 
the  segregated  residenUal  areas  in  which 
one  race  lives  into  other  residenUal 
areas  in  which  other  races  live? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  In 
almost  every  one  of  the  large  cities  the 
colored  people  have  congregated  In  one 
locality.  Their  schools  are  in  those  lo- 
calities. So  to  mix  the  races  the  chil- 
dren must  be  hauled  across  the  city  per- 
haps 8  or  10  miles  in  order  to  put  them 
m  other  schools.  o^„of«r 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  realize  that  the  bUl, 
insofar  as  it  deals  with  the  question  of 
the  so-called  desegregaUon  of  schools, 
would  have  an  Impact  only  In  the  South, 
and  not  in  the  North? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  able  and 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating!,  both  of  whom  are 
now  in  the  Chamber,  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  expressed  disap- 
proval of  the  implementation  of  the  ra- 
cially imbalanced  school  theory  in  their 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  have  a  suspicion 
that  those  who  do  not  possess  the  claix- 
vovant  power  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  read  the  hearts  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  and  ascertam  the 
purity  of  their  motives  In  respect  to  the 
segregation  issue  may  reach  the  errone- 
ous conclusion  that  the  Senators  favor 
de  facto  segregation  in  New  York  but  are 
strongly  opposed  to  segregation  in  the 

South? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  ERVIN.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  yield 
to  me  with  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  AS  I  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I  did  not 
realize  that  I  was  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. I  thought  I  was  where  I  had  spent 
most  of  my  life— in  court— and  that  the 
Senator's  last  words  would  be.  Your 
witness  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Senator  asked  were 
pretty  leading.  ...„,. 

If  the  Senator  feels  free  to  tell  us, 
does  he  define  a  desegregated  school  as 
one  in  which  there  are  only  white  chil- 
dren, but  that  a  Negro  child  who  sought 
admission  to  that  school  could  not  be 

refused?  ^  . 

Mr   JOHNSTON.    The  question  must 
be  determined  on  the  facts.    'I^e  Sena- 
tor Is  a  lawyer.    He  would  take  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion    If  a  State  had  on  its  statute  books 
a  law  which  provided  that  applications 
for  admission  must  be  made  by  a  certain 
date.  If  a  person  did  not  make  applica- 
tion by  that  date,  that  person  could  he 
excluded,  whether  he  was  white,  colored, 
or  a  member  of  any  other  race.    That 
law  would  operate,  provided  it  was  rea- 
sonable.    I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
would  rule  In  that  way.    But  ^Jf^^f^" 
tors  enter  into  the  question^    ^L!^?,Ylr 
have  to  have  the  facts  of  the  particular 
case  before  the  case  could  be  decided. 
As  an  attorney.  I  would  not  decide  a 
case  until  I  knew  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  trying  to  obtain 
from  the  Senator  what  he  himself  said 
a  while  ago.  He  said  that  Uie  school 
m  South  Carolina,  or  at  least  a  goc^ 
many  of  the  public  schools  m  Uiat  State, 
remain  segregated,  and  ij,  ^^  ^h^'f  ^  tn? 
to  desegregate  them  or  allow  the  admis- 
sion of  Negro  pupUs  to  school  ^^hlch 
have  been  exclusively  occupied  by  white 
pupils,  we  would  have  "trouble."  I  am 
trying  to  get  from  the  Senator  how  he 
would  define  one  of  those  South  Caro- 
lina schools. 

Mr    JOHNSTON.     When  people  Uye 
for   100  years  with  segregated  schools, 
and  the  Government  then  tries  to  m- 
tegrate  them,  a  certain  feeling  develops 
on  ttie  part  of  both  tiie  white  people  and 
?he  colored  people.    I^jny  State  I  would 
be  wUling  to  permit  the  colored  i?eop\e 
to  vote  on  the  question.    If  they  des^ 
integrated  schools,  let  them  have  them. 
But  the  Senator  would  not  agree  to  such 
a  procedure.    He  wishes  to  force  inte- 
gration on  them.  «*  *  o 
Mr    JAVITS.     In  most  of  the  States 
of  the  South  there  has  been  consider- 
able agitation  about  those  very  ques- 
tioi.    A  great  many  lawsuits  have  b^n 
started  in  order  to  achieve  those  very 
objectives.     The  difference  is  that  now 
they  must  proceed  on  a   case-by-c^ 
basis,  which  would  take  more  tune  than 
the  national  interest  could  afford  ^d 
more  resources  than  individual  citizens 
can  afford.     For  that  reason,  those  of 
us  who  seek  such  an  objective,  are  seek- 
ing to  authorize  the  bringing  of  such 
suits  under  the  14th  amendment  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question.  If  South  Carolina  is  so 
anxious  to  be  Itself  and  not  have  ttie 
rest  of  the  Nation  teU  it  what  to  do. 
would  not  that  attitude  apply  to  laws 
raising  the  necessary  taxes  to  provide  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  en- 
forcement of  the  narcotics  laws,  and 
other  laws  of  that  type?  Suppose  the 
State  did  not  like  laws  of  the  kind  I 
have  suggested?  Could  the  State  say. 
"We  will  not  obey  them?" 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  quite  well  that  In  the 
Constitution  there  is  provided  the  right 
to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  there  is  no  language  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  tell  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  how  to  operate  the  schools  in 
South  Carolina.  .    .v.    o  ^ 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  is  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  any  child— whatever  may  be 
his  color— is  entitled  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  means  an  equal  right 
with  any  other  child  to  an  education. 
That  is  the  right  which  is  being  denied, 
and  it  Is  the  right  we  are  seeking  to  as- 
sert for  such  children  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  point  that  I  do  not  understand— 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  s 
comment  upon  it^is  how  Senators  from 
Southern  States  can  argue  consisteritly 
that  every  other  Federal  law  is  satis- 
factory to  them  and  is  appUcable  to 
them  but  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Sopi-etne  Court  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  is  not 

applicable.  ,  ^         ^     ^ 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Ido  not  contend 
that  every  law  is  satisfactory.  At  one 
time  the  18th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  vigorously  opposed  in  New 
York  A  former  Governor  of  New  York 
fought  that  amendment,  although  the 
provision  was  plainly  written  mto  the 
Constitution.    We    find    opposition    to 

such  laws. 

If  our  Government  continues  without 
the  public  having  the  right  at  any  tune 
to  say  that  changes  shall  be  made,  our 
Government  will  become  static.  For 
that  reason  I  have  felt  that  there  should 
be  some  changes  here  and  there  in  var- 
ious provisions. 

We  were  criticized  in  many  are^  be- 
cause of  the  poll  tax.  Very  few  StaX^ 
required  poll  taxes  for  voting.  My  State 
did  not  But  the  colored  people  put  that 
provision  In.  In  1868.  they  wrote  a  new 
constitution  In  Soutii  Carolina  and 
provided  that  a  $1  poll  tax  should  be 
paid  by  any  male  21  years  of  a«e  ami 
above  who  was  not  physically  disable^ 
They  all  paid  it.  But  voters  did  not  have 
to  have  it  in  order  to  vote  when  they 
went  to  the  ballot  box. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  only  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  establish  here— and  I  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt  the  Senator's  speech  for  tills 
long— was  that  there  are  certain  rights 
of  the  people,  whether  they  are  children 
or  grownups,  which  arise  under  the  Con- 
stitiition  and  laws  of  the  United  Stat^. 
and  they  are  just  as  effective  and  bind- 
ing within  any  State  as  are  the  laws  ol 
that  State.    Therefore,  one  cannot  say, 
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"Well,  this  is  the  way  our  State  believes 
it  should  be."  That  might  be  an  argu- 
ment which  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  make  to  dissuade  us  from  enact- 
ing the  bill,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
put  on  any  constitutional  or  moral 
ground,  or  on  the  ground  of  govern- 
mental policy,  because  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  we  are  trying  to  do  under  the 
Constitution,  which  by  its  very  terms  is 
paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  individual 

State. 

I  think  the  differentiation  between  a 
citizen  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  and  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  something 
which  apparently  Senators  from  States 
which  feel  strongly  about  the  racial  ques- 
tion find  extremely  difficult  to  accept. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  ignored. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  quote  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  as  the  basis  for  my 
question  what  Judge  Parker  said  in 
Riggs  against  Elliott.  After  the  case  was 
remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina.  Judge  Parker 
said  this  was  the  interpretation  which 
the  court  had  put  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment: 

It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  governmental 
power  to  enforce  segregation. 

Is  that  not  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  taken  another 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  and  is 
saying,  in  effect,  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment requires  the  use  of  governmental 
power  to  compel  desegregation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    He  goes  that  far. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  if  he  agrees  with 
me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  14th 
amendment  or  any  decision  construing 
the  14th  amendment  which  says  that 
the  14th  amendment  requires  the  use  of 
governmental  pxjwer  to  enforce  desegre- 
gation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Where  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  disagree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  on  the  funda- 
mental point  that  if  Government-forced 
segregation  is  wrong,  then  Government- 
forced  integration  is  equally  wrong. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  entirely 
right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  far  as  decisions  on  the 
14th  amendment  are  concerned,  they  do 
not  require  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  either  to  force 
segregation  or  to  force  integration;  do 
they? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  we  may  pursue  for 
a  moment  the  question  of  what  the  law 
is? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  begin  with 
the  premise  that  if  a  colored  mother 
brings  her  6-year-old  girl  to  primary 
school  to  attend  the  first  grade,  and  is 
denied  the  right  to  enter  and  enroll  that 


clhild  in  any  public  school  in  North  Caro- 
lina. South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  or 
New  York ;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against 
goard  of  Education?  Can  we  agree  on 
that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Supreme 
Court  did  not  go  quite  that  far. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Of  course  It  did. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     It  did  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  already  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  decree  desegrega- 
Son.  All  the  Court  held  was  that  It  Is 
unconstitutional  to  deny  the  right  to 
£jiy  child,  regardless  of  color,  the  right 
to  be  entered  in  any  public  school. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
^enator  from  Rhode  Island  referred  to 
lie,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     When  I  am  through. 
]  have  not  finished. 
'  Mr.    ERVIN.    The    Senator    has    re- 

! erred  to  what  I  said. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    The    Senator    said 
hat  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said. 
,   Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

I  Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Supreme  Court 
$aid  there  shall  be  no  discrimination, 
e  sill  agree  to  that.  The  Senator  said 
,11  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  is  that 
here  shall  be  no  discrimination.  The 
ourt  did  not  say  there  shall  be  no  seg- 
egation.  I  am  following  that  principle, 
think  all  we  are  doing  is  playing  with 
ords.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina says  this  violates  the  traditions  and 
Customs  of  the  South  and  they  ought  to 
be  left  to  do  what  they  please — forget 
vhat  the  Supreme  Court  said.  He  says, 
"We  ought  to  be  left  to  do  what  we 
ilease." 

All  we  are  saying  this  afternoon  is 
hat  an  American  citizen  has  a  right  to 
ave   an   edict   of  the   Court   complied 
ith.    That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  the  bill. 

We  are  trying  to  give  power  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  act  for  a  colored 
nother  who  does  not  have  the  money 
x>  go  into  court  and  enforce  that  right, 
jhe  does  not  have  the  money,  the  power, 
he  prestige,  and  sometimes  she  does  not 
ven  have  the  open  door.  All  we  are 
,ying  in  the  bill  is  that  if  that  mother 
denied  the  right  which  has  been  de- 
_Teed  to  her  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
ithe  United  States,  let  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral go  into  court  and  protect  that  right, 
^at  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  We 
do  not  have  to  dance  around  it  a  day 
land  a  half. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Each  individual  has 
ithe  same  right  in  that  field  as  he  has  in 
iany  other  field.  In  other  words,  if  some- 
body fails  to  make  a  tax  return — and  I 
will  agree  that  is  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution— on  time,  it  is  a  criminal  act. 
Everyone  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money 
Ito  go  into  court  and  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  of  that  kind,  if  he  has 
good  reason  to  believe  he  is  not  guilty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  put- 
ting the  mother  I  referred  to  in  the  place 
of  a  criminal  now?  She  is  no  tax  evader. 
This  mother  has  a  right  given  to  her  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  She  does  not  have 
money  to  go  into  court  to  defend  and 
protect  that  right.  We  are  saying,  let 
the  Attorney  General  go  Into  coiut  and 


protect  that  right.  Let  us  make  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  sacred.  Let  us 
protect  them.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  the  bill.  We  are  not  trying  to 
change  the  edict  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Attorney 
General  starts  bringing  these  cases,  it 
will  be  only  a  short  time  before  he  will 
bring  into  court  different  kinds  of  cases 
in  all  other  fields,  and  we  will  find  the 
Attorney  General  is  nothing  but  a  pros- 
ecutor. He  will  be  going  Into  court  all 
the  time,  spending  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  one  side  of  a  case — In  civil  cases,  not 
necessarily  criminal  cases.  That  will  be 
so.  It  will  cost  this  Nation  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Walt  and  see  how  much  It  Is 
going  to  cost  to  bring  these  cases  Into 
court,  and  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  It  Is  unfair 
to  say  that  all  the  Attorney  General  Is 
is  a  prosecutor.  That  is  a  characteriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  he  going 
to  be  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  a  characteriza- 
tion that  has  been  invented  by  those 
opposed  to  the  bill.  I  would  hope  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  a  man  of  In- 
tegrity. I  would  hope  he  would  respond 
to  the  responsibilities  of  his  oflBce.  Like 
other  high  ofBcials.  he  can  also  be  im- 
peached. Congress  can  deny  him  the 
money  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  De- 
partment if  he  does  not  conduct  them 
according  to  law.  But  what  will  this 
law  do?  It  will  provide  nobility,  because 
it  exemplifies  the  dignity  of  man.  It 
does  not  make  separations  between 
American  citizens.  It  removes  all  dis- 
tinction as  to  national  origin  and  color. 
It  carries  out  the  edict  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  is  what  this  bill  represents.  That 
is  why  President  Johnson  is  advocating 
its  passage,  not  because  he  is  un-Ameri- 
can, not  because  he  wishes  to  prosecute 
anyone,  but  because  he  wishes  us  to 
carry  out  our  affairs  according  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

To  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  state  that  this  is  the  way  of  life  In 
the  South— who  said  that?  The  whites 
against  the  blacks?  Who  Is  saying  to 
the  blacks  what  their  rights  are?  The 
whites?  Do  they  not  have  rights  which 
they  can  enforce  on  their  own,  without 
being  told? 

That  is  all  the  bill  would  be  doing, 
exemplifying  the  dignity  of  man. 

To  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  state  that  the  South  has  a  way  of 
life  which  must  be  protected  as  against 
the  American  way  of  life,  I  say  Is  un- 
American. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  a  question 
on  subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of  the 
bill,  starting  on  line  23  on  page  13  and 
ending  on  line  2  on  page  14,  which  reads 
as  follows ; 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within 
such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "de- 
segregation" shall  not  mean  the  assignment 


of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  if  the  first  three  lines  of 
the  sentence,  reading: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin — 


Are  not  applicable,  largely  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  to  the  South  rather  than  to 
the  North?  ^     , 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, to  a  very  large  extent  It  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Seiiator  from  South  Carolina  If  the  part. 
"  'desegratlon'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 
is  not  applicable  largely  to  the  North. 
where  they  have  resldenUally  segregated 
racial  patterns,  and  If  this  part  was  not 
put  m  here  so  as  to  fight  for  equal  rights 
for  colored  people  In  the  South,  but  the 
other  Is  put  in  here  to  deny  them  equal 
rights  In  the  educational  field  In  the 

North? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   As  he  knows  the  South,  and  as  I 
know  the  South,  the  colored  people  are 
scattered  all  over  the  State.    When  we 
come  to  the  North,  when  they  go  to  New 
York,  most  of  them  go  to  Harlem.  When 
they  go  to  Baltimore,  they  go  to  a  certain 
secUon  there.    When  they  go  to  Wash- 
ii\gton  they  go  to  a  certain  section  there. 
When  they  go  to  PhUadelphia.  they  go  to 
a  certain  section  there.    When  they  go 
to  Detroit,  they  go  to  a  certain  secUon 
there.    When  they  go  to  Chicago,  they 
go  to  a  certain  section  there. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  segregation,  the  State-required 
exclusion  of  the  Negro  child— as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  so  eloquently 
stated— from  a  school  is  illegal,  whereas 
racial  imbalance,  which  the  State  seeks  to 
eliminate,  is  not  illegal?  What  we  are 
tnring  to  do  is  to  correct  a  social  problem 
which  we  have,  which  is  not  a  legal 
wrong.  What  the  opposition  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  perpetuate  a  legal  wrong,  under 
the  ficUon  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  do  not  apply  in  South  Carolina. 

Actually,  what  the  opposition  is  argu- 
ing is  not  only  untenable,  but  anarchy. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  New  York  started  to  take  its  pupils 
acrxjss  the  city  of  New  York  in  order  to 
put  some  colored  people  in  practically 
every  school,  and  there  was  such  a  row 
up  there  about  it  that  it  was  necessary 
to  exclude  it  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  fact  is.  the  city  of 
New  York  should  be  lauded  for  trying. 
I  shall  not  argue  about  the  details,  many 
of  which  happen  to  be  incorrect.  Even 
if  it  were  true,  we  are  trying  to  do  even 
more  than  the  law  requires. 

What  the  Senator  is  argxilng  for  Is  that 
the  South  should  not  even  do  what  our 
fundamental  institutions  require.  I 
cannot  understand  how  people  as  law- 
abiding  as  those  the  Senator  is  discuss- 
ing can  ever  gloss  that  over  on  the 
groand  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
ortler  desegregation-     For  aU  practical 


purposes  it  did.  because  there  are  Negro 
children  bringing  suit  trying  to  fight  their 
way  Into  school. 

After  all.  there  are  people  trying  to 
keep  them  out.  even  to  the  extent  of  pub- 
lic disorders  like  Little  Rock  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

In  other  words,  Senators  from  the 
South  would  have  us  believe  that  we  are 
all  deaf.  dumb,  and  bUnd,  that  we  do  not 
read  the  papers,  listen  to  the  radio,  or  see 
the  evidence  with  our  own  eyes.  Some- 
how or  other  we  should  shut  it  all  out  and 
let  the  South  live  as  It  did  a  century  ago. 
It  cannot  be  done  In  this  modern  day. 
That  Is  all  this  bill  declares. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  neither  dumb  nor  blind,  but 
has  the  Senator  from  New  York  ever  been 
m  South  Carolina  to  see  what  we  have 
accomplished  down  there? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  have. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    For  how  long  a  time 
has  the  Senator  been  down  there? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  not  been  down 

there  as  long  as  the  Senator 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  What  schools  did 
the  Senator  from  New  York  visit  while 
he  was  down  there? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  been  through 

South  Carolina.     I  have  been  in  their 

schools  m  Charleston  and  In  other  cities. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    What  schools  did 

the  Senator  visit,  and  when  was  he  there? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  do  not  know  the  name 

of  the  school  district 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  was  the  Sen- 
ator  there? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Within  the  last  5  years. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  has 
not  been  there  in  the  last  couple  of  years? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     No. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  the  Senator 
been  out  In  the  country  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  seen  where  the  colored  schools 
are  much  better  than  the  white  schools? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  does  not  answer 
the  question.  The  Senator  has  admitted 
there  Is  segregation  In  the  schools  and 
that  If  we  try  to  eliminate  It.  there  vrtll 
be  trouble. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  has 
already  experienced  trouble  in  his  own 
State. 

Mr  JAVITS.  We  have  had  trouble 
everywhere.  There  will  be  more  trouble 
unless  we  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  vrtll  always 
be  trouble  when  one  tries  to  force  an 
issue  upon  a  reluctant  people. 

Mr  JAVITS.  There  will  be  trouble 
wherever  one  tries  to  enforce  the  law 
upon  a  community  which  Insists  on  con- 
cepts which  are  unconstitutional,  but 
that  does  not  mean  the  law  has  to  be 
rammed  down  their  throats  with  bayo- 
nets. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  given  tne 
South  aU  kinds  of  latitude.  In  holding 
that  pubUc  school  discrimination  shall 
be  eliminated  "with  all  deUberate  speed. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  elim- 
inated to  the  extent  of  approximately  8 
percent  of  the  Negro  schoolchildren  In 
the  South,  10  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decree.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  being  accomplished  as  moderately  as 
human  beings  can  ever  move,  so  that 
there  Is  no  Idea  of  pushing  this  decree 


down  anyone's  throat.  Instead  there  Is 
the  determination  to  have  a  national 
standard  to  enforce  the  consUtuUonal 
guarantees  of  the  United  States  for 
everyone,  whether  white  or  Negro. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for 
several  questions? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the 
Senator  frc«n  North  Carolina  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
no  jx)wer  to  make  laws? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

rcct 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  spoke  about  desegregation 
"With  all  deliberate  speed,"  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 
talking  about  the  schoolchildren  in- 
volved in  that  case? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

M^r.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  is  only  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  binding  only  upon  the  parties 
to  the  case? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   It  does  not  make  a  law. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.    That  is  precisely  why 
we  need  the  bill,  so  that  we  will  not  have 
to  take  every  single  instance  of  segrega- 
tion and  pursue  it  through  the  courts 
ultimately  to  the  Supreme  Court.     AU 
that  the  biU  is  trying  to  do  is  to  take 
that  edict  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
make  it  apply  nationally  and  universaUy, 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  take  every  sin- 
gle case  of   discrimination   into  court. 
I  discussed  title  VI  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.    I  stated  at  that  time  that  we 
needed  title  VI  because  there  were  sev- 
eral instances,  such  as  the  Simklns  case 
in  Greensboro.  N.C..  where  suit  was  In- 
stituted because  certain  hospitals  would 
not  admit  Negro  patients.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  Utlgate  again,  again,  and  again, 
because   the   Supreme   Court   can   only 
strike  down  segregation  in  the  particular 
case  before  it. 

All  that  this  bin  is  trying  to  do  Is  to 
take  that  Supreme  Court  edict,  that  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  and  have  it  apply 
universaUy  In  every  case  similar  to  it, 
not  only  In  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, or  Rhode  Island,  but  In  all  of  the 
50  States. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  the  facts  are  different  in  the  par- 
ticular case?  *v,  ♦  «f 
Mr  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all  I  did  not  say  that  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence I  said  m  every  case  similar  to  it. 
Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  Is 
lawyer  enough  to  know  that  no  two  cases 
are  ever  exactly  alike. 

Mr  PASTORE.  When  we  disallow  a 
Negro  to  apply  to  a  school  In  South  Caro- 
lina or  to  a  school  In  North  Carolina, 
that  Is  rather  much  the  same.  .  ■  • 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  am  glad  to  3^eld. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if  that  Is 
the  objective  of  our  good  friend,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  not  believe 
that  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  should  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  out  the  last  part  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  401  which 
grants  virtual  exemption  to  northern 
cities  where  they  have  residential  segre- 
gation patterns — virtual  exemption  from 
desegregation?    That  would  be  only  fair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  word  "virtue"  is 
being  bandied  about.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  actually  say- 
ing is  that  a  certain  situation  exists  in 
some  northern  cities  where  there  is  a 
concentration  of  the  Negro,  for  reasons 
that  cannot  be  justified  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  same  situation 
exists  all  over  the  North. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  trying  to  cure 
It.  Certain  areas  are  badly  congested. 
There  may  be  a  dissimilarity  between 
certain  localities.  But  that  does  not 
touch  the  principle  that  is  involved  here, 
which  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  edict  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

All  other  conditions  are  subject  to 
change.  They  can  be  changed.  It  is 
true  that  the  situation  varies  in  different 
States,  and  that  the  law  might  apply 
more  severely  in  one  locality  than  in  an- 
other. I  would  not  be  so  naive  as  to 
deny  that.  But  to  say  that  we  are  doing 
it  deliberately,  attacking  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  because  of  those 
conditions  is  a  misstatement  of  fact.  It 
impugns  the  motives  of  those  who  are' 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  been  advanced  by 
two  Presidents.  It  was  advanced  by 
President  Kennedy.  Now  it  is  being  pur- 
sued by  President  Johnson.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  bring  a  semblance  of 
sanity  into  the  field  of  human  rights. 

There  will  be  some  rough  spots.  There 
will  be  some  hard  spots.  We  admit  that. 
There  will  be  some  difficult  situations. 
We  admit  that.  But  somewhere  along 
the  line,  someone  must  stand  up  and 
say  that  one  of  the  truths  held  to  be 
self-evident  is  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

If  that  language  means  anything,  we 
need  a  bill  of  this  kind.  We  are  talking 
about  equality.  We  are  talking  about 
doing  away  with  discrimination.  That 
is  how  simple  the  Issue  is. 

A  man  can  say.  "I  am  against  this 
bill."     The  decision  is  up  to  his  con-  i 
science.    But  to  stand  and  say  that  this ' 
is  being  done  deliberately  in  order  to 
attack  one  part  of  the  country  or  an- 
other is  most  unfair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  not  that  what 
is  done? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  done  delib- 
erately. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Why  not? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  the  law 
would  apply  everywhere  throughout  the 
United  States.  Once  the  bill  is  enacted 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
applies  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  just 
as  it  applies  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  percentage? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  degree.  We  are  talking  about 
principle.  It  is  true  that  there  are  more 
Negroes  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
than  there  are  in  Rhode  Island.  But 
Rhode  Island  Is  not  responsible  for  that. 
We  did  not  bring  the  slaves  here.  We 
did  not  lodge  them  in  South  Carolina. 
We  did  not  pick  cotton  in  South  Caro- 
lina.   They  happen  to  be  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  is  that 
there  are  more  Negroes  in  New  York 
than  there  are  in  South  Carolina.  But 
this  one  sentence  in  the  bill  lets  them 
all  out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Does  not  history  reveal 
that  about  99  percent  of  all  the  slaves 
sold  in  the  South  were  brought  there  in 
the  ships  of  New  England  shipowners? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes.    But  how  many 
of  those  ships  did  Pastore  own? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  congenial  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  mentioned  that  the 
bill  was  advanced  by  two  Presidents.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent advanced  was  the  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  as  of  June  19, 
1963? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  bill  that  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  administration 
of  President  Kennedy  on  June  19,  1963, 
contain  a  passage  beginning  on  line  16, 
page  18.  and  running  through  line  21  on 
page  23.  that  provided  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  technical  assistance 
and  financial  aid  in  "busing"  children 
from  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  correct  the  racial  imbalance  in 
the  schools  in  the  North? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  The 
Attorney  General  was  questioned  con- 
cerning that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  subdivision  (2) 
of  subsection  (b>  of  section  304,  on  page 
21  of  President  Kennedy's  bill,  go  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  employ  specialists  to  brain- 
wash the  general  public  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  dealing  with  racial  imbalance  in 
the  schools? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVTN.    Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agree  with  me  that  that 
brainwashing  disposition  as  exemplified 
by  this  particular  provision  of  the  bill 
has  not  taken  effect  In  the  minds  of 
certain  Senators  who  represent  States 
which  have  de  facto  segregation  arising 
from  residential   patterns? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVTN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 
now  turn  specifically  to  title  I.    Title  I. 
"voting  rights,"  of  HJl.  7152.  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill  of  1963.  is  an  un- 
necessary extension  of  the  Federal  au- 


thority over  the  State,  county,  and  local 
affairs  of  our  citizens  and  an  unconstitu- 
tional grab  for  power.  It  violates  at 
least  three  clauses  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  also  violates  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  balance  of  powers  between 
separate  and  coordinate  branches  of 
government — a  concept  developed  with 
penetrating  insight  by  that  great  French 
scholar  and  sensitive  observer  of  polit- 
ical life  in  England.  Baron  Charles- 
Louis  de  Montesquieu.  1689-1755,  In  a 
book  that  was  published  in  England. 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,"  widely  read  by 
the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  original  voting  rights  section  of 
H.R.  7152  applied  to  any  election,  but 
the  Attorney  General,  in  order  to  com- 
ply ostensibly  with  the  Constitution,  re- 
quested that  the  language  be  changed 
to  read  "Federal  elections."  This,  of 
course,  might  be  a  noble  stand  were  it 
not  for  the  provisions  of  section  101(3) 
(f)  of  H.R.  7152.  which  provides: 

Wben  used  In  subsections  (a)  or  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  words  "Federal  election" 
shall  mean  any  general,  special,  or  primary 
election  held  solely  or  in  part  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  or  selecting  any  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President.  Vice  President. 
Presidential  elector,  Member  of  the  Senate, 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Consequently,  Inserting  the  word 
"Federal"  before  election  has  no  sub- 
stantive effect  whatever  on  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  We  are  Informed 
that  46  States  conduct  elections  for  both 
Federal  and  State  officers  simulta- 
neously. This,  of  course,  means  that  a 
citizen  voting  for  sheriff  would  be  re- 
stricted by  any  qualifications  imposed 
under  this  section,  supposedly  affecting 
only  Federal  elections. 

So  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  It  is 
misleading. 

The  proponents  of  this  title  assert  no 
qualifications  are  established  for  State 
elections.  But  in  truth  the  provision 
makes  a  sixth  grade  education  a  pre- 
sumption of  literacy,  restricting  many 
States  and  State  officials  in  exercising 
their  duties  which  have  heretofore  been 
a  strictly  State  matter.  The  sixth  grade 
cut-off.  incidentally,  conforms  to  the 
State  requirements  in  at  least  one  of  our 
largest  States— New  York— but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments throughout  most  of  the  country. 

Under  present  law  we  have  criminal 
statutes — the  civil  rights  statutes  of  1957 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960— which 
were  enacted  specifically  to  prevent  any- 
one from  interfering  with  a  citizen's 
right  to  the  ballot.  The  fact  Is  that 
adequate  laws  exist  on  the  statute  books 
to  protect  every  citizen,  by  both  State 
and  Federal  action  in  his  right  to  the 
franchise.  What  we  in  the  Senate  are 
now  being  asked  to  do  is  to  enact  addi- 
tional legislation  covering  fields  already 
adequately  protected  and  thereby  ex- 
tending the  tentacles  of  Federal  control 
further  into  affairs  of  our  State  govern- 
ments. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  took 
place  in  the  committee  when  the  At- 
torney General  was  before  it.  He  was 
asked  a  number  of  questions  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  a  former  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  cited 
numerous  laws,  reading  them  all  into  the 
Record.  Then  he  asked  the  Attorney 
General  how  many  of  those  laws  he  had 
tried  to  enforce;  how  many  he  had 
prosecuted;  the  number  of  indictments 
he  had  sought  under  those  laws;  and  the 
number  of  convictions  he  had  obtained. 
What  was  the  Attorney  General's 
answer  to  all  such  questions?  His 
answer  was,  "Not  any." 

I  distinctly  recall  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  then  asking  the  Attorney 
General.  "If  you  are  not  enforcing  the 
laws  already  on  the  books,  why  are  you 
coming  before  us  and  asking  us  to  enact 
more  laws?" 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
then  said,  "I  am  reminded  of  a  little 
incident  that  took  place  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Late  one  afternoon  or  early  in 
the  evening,  shortly  after  the  moon  had 
risen,  a  young  couple  were  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream.  The  stream  was 
flowing  along,  making  the  noises  streams 
make  as  they  flow  over  the  rocks.  The 
flowers  were  blooming  all  around. 

"The  conversation  of  the  two  lovers 
happened  to  drift  into  the  subject.  'What 
would  you  like  to  be?' 

"The  young  man  asked  the  young  lady. 
'What  would  you  like  to  be?' 

"She  said.  'Oh.  I  am  satisfied.  I  would 
like  to  live  forever  here  and  smell  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers.  I  would  like 
to  be  here  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
beside  the  trees,  when  all  the  stars  begin 
to  come  out.  I  would  be  satisfied  to  be 
here  forever,  just  like  this.' 

"Then  she  turned  to  the  young  man 
and  said,  'Now,  then,  I  have  told  you 
what  I  would  like  to  be;  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  me  what  you  would  like  to  be.' 
"He  said,  'I  would  like  to  be  an 
octopus.' 

"She  said.  'An  octopus?  That  ugly 
looking  thing,  with  all  those  legs  and 
arms?  Why  should  you  want  to  be  an 
octopus?' 

"The  young  man  replied.  'So  I  could 
have  all  those  arms  and  could  squeeze 
them  around  you.' 

"She  said,  'Oh.  you're  not  using  the 
two  arms  you  already  have.'  " 

Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  not  us- 
ing the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books 
relating  to  elections  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Title  I  is  imconstitutlonal  and  most 
definitely  is  in  violation  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 1.  paragraph  2  of  the  Constitution: 
the  17th  amendment;  and  article  n.  sec- 
tion 1.  paragraph  2  of  the  Constitution. 
Article  I,  section  1.  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution  states: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors — 

That  is,  the  voters — 
In  each  State  shall   have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  17th  amendment  reads: 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 


elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Article  II,  section  1,  paragraph  2  of 
the  Constitution  states : 

Each  State  shall  app>olnt.  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress; 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

The  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
this  provision  means  that  the  States  have 
exclusive  rights  to  establish  voter  quali- 
fications in  presidential  elections— WaZfc- 
er  v.  United  States,  93  F.  2d  383  (1937). 
certiorari  denied,  303  U.S.  664. 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments,  of 
course,  restricted  this  absolute  right  of 
the  States  to  set  voter  qualifications  by 
providing  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote,  nor  shall  his  right  to  vote  be 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

In  addition,  article  I,  section  4  of  H.R. 
7152  grants  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  make  or  alter  certain  regula- 
tions written  by  the  States,  limited  to 
regulations  covering  the  times,  places, 
and  manner  df  holding  elections  for 
Members  of  Congress.  That  is,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  exercise  certain 
powers  over  the  mechanics  of  holding 
elections,  but  not  over  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  which  are  to  be  determined 
solely  by  the  States. 

Furthermore,  section  101(3)  (b)  of 
H.R.  7152,  provides: 

If  In  any  such  proceeding  literacy  Is  a 
relevant  fact  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  any  person  who  has  not  been 
adjudged  an  Incompetent  and  who  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  in  a  public  school  m. 
or  a  private  school  accredited  by,  any  State 
or  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  where  in- 
struction Is  carried  on  predominantly  In  the 
English  language,  possesses  sufficient  litera- 
cy, comprehension,  and  Intelligence  to  vote 
in  any  Federal  election. 


Mr.  President  (Mr.  Pastore  In  the 
chair),  notice  the  words  used  there — 
"predominantly  In  the  English  lan- 
guage." Those  words  are  used  to  take 
care  of  the  Puerto  Rican  situation  In 
New  York,  so  that  New  York  can  pre- 
vent Puerto  Rlcans  from  voting. 

There  can  be  doubt  that  this  provision 
is  a  calloused  violation  of  the  States'  un- 
disputed right  to  establish  Uteracy  tests. 
Notwithstanding  many  legal  assaults, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held 
that  the  States  have  the  power  to  es- 
tablish literacy  tests  to  determine  the 
citizens'  qualifications  for  voting— WtZ- 
liams  v.  Mississippi.  170  U.S.  213  (1898) ; 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County,  360 
U.S.  45  (1959). 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  which 
presumes  literacy  on  the  basis  of  a  sixth 
grade  education  not  only  violates  the 
States'  right  to  establish  literacy  tests, 
but  In  many  cases  It  vsrlll  require  dras- 
tic revision  of  the  manner  In  which  these 
tesU  are  conducted.    In  many  areas  of 


our  country,  literacy  tests  are  given 
oraUy,  section  101  of  title  I  of  this  bill 
requires  that  a  certified  copy  of  the 
test— whether  the  test  be  written  or 
oral— together  with  the  answers  given 
by  the  individual,  must  be  supplied  to 
the  individual  within  25  days  beyond 
the  submission  of  his  request,  which 
shall  be  made  within  the  time  during 
which  records  and  papers  are  required 
to  be  retained  pursuant  to  title  m  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960. 

Under   existing    laws   In   our   States, 
thousands  of  these  oral  tests  are  given, 
and  very  few  are  ever  questioned.   If  this 
title  I  is  enacted  Into  law,  records  must 
be  kept,  questions  and  answers  must  be 
maintained  In  writing,  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  registration 
officials  will  be  changed  by  Federal  fiat. 
It  seems  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  for  everything  else.    So  why 
should  not  the  bill  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  for  this  extra  cost? 
Under  title  I,  as  under  other  titles  of 
this  civil  rights  bill  of  1963,  we  again 
have  the  provision  that  If  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  like  the  district  judge 
who  Is  assigned  to  hear  a  case  brought 
under  title  I,  the  Attorney  General  can 
request  a  three-judge  court,  which  must 
hear  the  case  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  and  who  must  also  cause  the  case 
to  be  in  every  way  expedited.    Bear  in 
mind  that  they  would  take  precedence 
over  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
already  on  the  dockets  of  the  courts  In 
the  United  States  and  already  awaiting 
trial.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
when  civil   rights  cases  were   brought, 
the  cases  which  had  been  waiting— in 
some  cases  for  many  years— would  be 
set  aside,  and  the  civil  rights  cases— the 
latest  to  be   broughtr— would   be   taken 
up  first. 

An  appeal  from  the  final  judgment  of 
this  three- judge  court  wlU  go  Immedi- 
ately to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  unique 
procedure  under  our  laws,  allowing  spe- 
cial privileges  to  certain  litigants  and  to 
the  Attorney  General,  places  all  other 
litigants  presently  awaiting  hearings  be- 
fore our  Federal  courts  at  a  disadvan- 
tage— a  disadvantage  not  too  difficult  to 
understand  for  litigants  who  have  had 
a  case  or  cases  clogged  for  years  on  the 
Federal  docket,  and  who  have  seen  other 
litigants  given  special  preference  for  im- 
mediate hearing  of  cases. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  what  Is 
going  on.  I  point  out  that  2  years  ago 
the  President  nominated — and  the  Sen- 
ate confirmed  the  nominations;  and  the 
effect  was  that  most  of  the  judges  began 
to  serve  only  a  year  ago— 76  new  Federal 
judges.  Why  were  they  added?  Because 
the  court  dockets  have  become  so  greatly 
congested  that  people  in  the  United 
States  cannot  have  their  cases  tried 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
However,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  civil  rights  cases  would  be 
brought  to  the  forefront,  even  though 
other  cases  had  been  waiting  for  years 
for  trial. 

Bear  in  mind  that  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral were  given  the  authority  proposed 
in  the  bUl,  there  would  be  numerous  cases 
of  that  sort;  numerous  lawyers  would  be 
employed,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
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taxpayers*  money  would  be  spent  to  pay 
the  lawyers  and  to  pay  the  court  costs  in 
connection  with  cases  of  that  nature. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  are  advocating 
that  that  be  done.    We  are  not. 

Not  only  will  the  civil  rights  complain- 
ants in  these  cases  receive  special  and 
expeditious  treatment  of  their  com- 
plairts  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other 
parties,  but  this  provision  also  creates 
the  option  of  accepting  the  judge  as- 
signed to  hear  the  case  or  alternatively 
requesting  a  special  three- judge  court  if 
for  any  reason,  the  complainants  do  not 
like  the  original  judge. 

I  presume  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  fish  around,  in  an  attempt  to  find 
out  how  the  judge  felt  about  cases  of  this 
kind  If  the  Attorney  General  found 
that  the  judge  of  a  certain  district  was 
Inclined  to  rule  in  the  way  the  Attorney 
General  wanted  him  to  rule,  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  him  try  the  case— - 
but  only  then.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Attorney  General  found  that  the 
judge  was  not  inclined  to  rule  in  the 
way  the  Attorney  General  wanted  him  to 
rule,  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
the  case  transferred  to  what  he  might 
consider  a  more  favorable  jurisdiction. 
Otherwise,  why  should  this  provision 
have  been  included  in  the  bill? 

Why  should  not  the  question  of  the 
transfer  of  such  cases  be  subject  to  the 
rule  which  applies  to  all  other  cases — 
namely,  that  an  adequate  reason  must 
be  given  for  the  proposed  transfer? 

Such  unfair  advantage  given  to  some 
litigants  in  our  judiciary  system  can  only 
cause  a  loss  of  trust,  feelings  of  partiality 
and  disgust  with  the  judicial  process  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  citizens,  and 
contempt  for  the  entire  system  of  justice. 
If  someone  would  not  allow  a  case  in 
which  you,  Mr.  President,  might  be  in- 
volved, to  be  tried  in  your  district,  but, 
instead,  would  move  that  a  three-judge 
court  be  appointed  to  hear  the  case,  do 
you  not  think  that  your  loved  ones  and 
friends  would  talk  about  the  unfairness 
of  having  your  case  tried  by  a  three- 
judge  court,  instead  of  by  the  judge  in 
the  district  in  which  you  lived— and  to 
have  that  done  merely  because  the  At- 
torney General  wanted  it  done?    Many 
reasons  might  be  stated  as  to  why  the  At- 
torney General  wanted  that  done;   and 
all    kinds    of    rumors    would    be    going 
around.    Let  us  not  cause  our  courts  to 
be  put  in  that  awkward  position.    How- 
ever, it  is  true  that  such  procedure  would 
result  from  this  bill,  if  it  were  to  be  en- 
acted. 

It  is  clear  that  there  would  definitely 
be  a  loss  of  trust  and  there  would  be 
feelings  of  partiahty  and  disgust  with 
the  judicial  process,  on  the  part  of  many 
of  our  citizens;  and  there  would  be  con- 
tempt for  the  entire  system  of  justice. 
God  help  us  if  we  ever  break  down  en- 
tirely the  trust  of  the  people  of  our 
country  in  our  courts. 

Such  imfair  judicial  advantage,  of 
course,  appears  in  many  other  titles  of 
this  bill,  but  in  my  opinion,  these  three- 
judge  courts  are  an  vmjustified  oppor-j 
tunity  for  certain  litigants,  including  the] 
Attorney  General,  to  participate  in| 
forum  shopping,  while  other  parties  whoj 
are  equally  if  not  more  in  need  of  deci-J 


I  lion    must  take   their  chances   in   the 
rdinary  processes  of  judicial  procedure, 
have  always  thought  that  the  office 
f  the  Attorney  General  was  almost  a 
.art  of  the  court.    When  the  Attorney 
neral  comes  into  court,  one  might  feel 
that  he  is  the  one  who  truly  recom- 
inended  the  judge's  appointment  to  the 
Office.    It  is  bad  enough  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  come  into  the  district  court, 
but  when  the  Attorney  General  has  the 
Hght  to  recommend  the  appointment  of 
ihe  judge  to  a  higher  court,  one  real- 
izes that  the  Attorney  General  might 
have  further  influence.     I  have  heard 
talk  about  the  way  there  has  been  held 
bver  the  heads  of  judges  the  possibility 
that  they  might  be  appointed  to  a  higher 
Icourt   later.     I   suppose    some   of   that 
Wuld  go  on  in  the  courts  if  there  were 
leases   of   the   kind  of   which  we   have 
ispoken. 

i    In  conclusion,  title  I  is  unnecessary. 

lunconstitutional.   shows   partiality   and 

ilays  the  heavy  hand  of  Federal  super- 

I vision    over    State    officials    performing 

traditional  State  functions.     Finally,  I 

must  state,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

that  the  old  adage:  "Justice  delayed  is 

justice  denied,"  must,  and  should,  apply 

equally  to  all  litigants,  not  merely  to  civil 

rights  complainants. 

Mr.  President.  I  deem  it  appropriate— 
i  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  obligation  to 
!  bring  all  of  the  forces  at  my  command  to 
the  aid  of  my  country  in  this  tragic  hour 
of  our  legislative  history— to  end  my  re- 
marks   with    this    succinct    statement 
I  which  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  Gen.  George  Washington,  made 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1789: 
It  should  be  the  highest  ambition  of  every 
American  to  extend  his  views  beyond  himself 
and  to  bear  In  mind  that  his  conduct  will 
not  only  affect  himself,  his  country,  and  his 
Immediate  posterity,   but  that  Its   Influence 
may    be    coextensive    with    the    world,    and 
stamp   political    unhapplness   or   misery  on 
ages  yet  unborn. 


The  words  I  have  spoken  in  ending  my 
remarks  on  the  first  title  are  well  worth 
reading  and  rereading  at  this  time,  for 
I  feel  that  the  unnecessary  laws  that  we 
are  asked  to  pass  could  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  misery  and  cause  headaches  Ui 
the  days  to  come 


TITLE  n PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  OF  H.R.  7152 

Mr  President,  while  I  am  opposed  to 
civil  rights  bUl.  H.R.  7152,  in  its  entirety, 
I  wish  to  turn  at  this  time  to  remarks 
against  title  n  of  the  bill  which  is  known 
popularly  as  the  public  accommodations 

title. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
title  of  the  bill  insofar  as  general  clamor 
or  discussion  by  the  public  at  large  is 
concerned.  I  attribute  this  fact  mainly 
to  the  realization  by  the  American  public 
that  here  in  this  title  we  have  an  attempt 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate 
the  local  customs  and  social  practices  of 
the  people  at  large.  Everyone  realizes 
that  if  this  title  becomes  law,  restaurants, 
theaters,  and  all  places  of  public  accom- 
modations in  their  own  communities  will 
be  under  the  doctrine  of  forced  integra- 
tion. 

It  is  miy  belief  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  basically  are  against  the 
use  of  force  as  to  social  customs  and 


practices.  When  the  sovereign  power  of 
a  State  is  employed  under  the  doctrine 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  States, 
then  the  public  at  large  is  in  general 
more  receptive.  This  is  as  It  should  be 
because  we  established  a  Government  of 
the  United  States  under  the  presumption 
of  giving  to  that  Government  only  those 
powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  States. 

The  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  the  debates  throughout  the 
Nation  pertaining  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  clearly  indicate  that  it 
was  not  in  the  minds  of  our  Founding 
Fathers — who  so  recently  had  resisted 
King  George  Ill's  efforts  for  strong  cen- 
tralization of  power  over  the  Thirteen 
Colonies— to  establish  a  Central  Govern- 
ment that  would  reach  down  into  every 
community,  small  or  large,  and  tell  the 
people  of  that  community  what  their 
social    customs   should    be.      We    have 
already  extended  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
deral    Government    in    this    direction 
entirely  too  far.    My  opposition  to  H.R. 
7152  is  based  on  my  firm  belief  that  the 
bill  will  do  more  harm  than  good.    It 
would  bring  about  more  feeling  of  ill  will 
between  the  races  than  if  we  did  not  pass 
the  bill.    There  would  be  more  bloodshed 
if  the  bill  were  passed  than  if  it  were  not 
passed. 

I  feel  also  that  it  would  establish  so 
many  changes  in  our  form  of  government 
that  the  people  of  my  State  and  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  could  not, 
and  would  not,  approve  it  if  they  under- 
stood all  of  its  ramifications. 

I  predict  that  the  outcome  of  the  forth- 
coming election  will  result  in  a  great 
many  new  faces  in  Congress.  I  do  not 
wish  to  lose  some  of  our  friends,  but  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  passed,  will  cause 
more  defeats  than  would  any  other  bill 
which  we  might  pass  this  year.  I  sug- 
gest to  Senators  that  they  watch  my 
prediction  and  see  if  it  does  not  come 
true.  I  do  not  hope  for  the  defeat  of 
any  Senator  or  any  Representative  in 
the  House,  but  I  speak  what  I  believe  is 
the  truth.  If  one  reads  the  election  re- 
turns that  have  been  coming  in,  he  will 
see  that  it  does  not  require  too  much 
wisdom  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Title  II  and  the  whole  civil  rights  bill 
of  1963,  if  enacted,  will  cause  nothing 
but  turmoil,  strife,  emotionalism  and  all 
of  the  bad  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
disturbed  population.  Let  that  point 
sink  in.  Senators  will  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  that  is  so.  The  enforcement 
of  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  law.  would  re- 
quire a  great  army  of  officers,  bureau- 
crats and  perhaps  troops  in  uniform  to 
enforce  it  if  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  place  all  of  its 
provisions  into  full  force  and  effect. 

The  second  title  would  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  I  consider  it  utter  fool- 
ishness for  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington  to  attempt  to  tell  the  own- 
ers of  restaurants,  gasoline  stations, 
movie  theaters  and  all  of  the  many  estab- 
lishments covered  in  this  title  that  they 
must  suddenly  open  their  doors  to  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds. 

These  property  owners  have  hereto- 
fore exercised  their  normal  and  tradi- 
tional rights  as  owners  of  the  property 
to  serve  whom  they  pleased  insofar  as 


the  Federal  Government  is  concerned. 
Now  it  is  suddenly  proposed  that  they 
receive  a  dictate  from  Washington  as  to 
how  they  can  use  their  own  private 
property. 

It  is  natural  for  any  American  to  re- 
sent such  a  command  as  this,  whether 
he  be  from  South  Carolina  or  whether  he 
be  a  resident  of  any  other  State  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  view  that  this 
proposal  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an- 
other attempted  thrust  of  Federal 
power. 

We  have  heard  It  said  already  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1963,  as  now  proposed,  is  90  percent 
Federal  power  and  10  percent  civil  rights. 
The  more  I  study  the  bill,  the  more  I 
agree  with  that  statement.  We  in  the 
Senate  should  recognize  this  fact  and 
should  cast  aside  the  issue  of  merely 
trying  to  do  something  to  help  the  Negro 
and  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
banner  of  wanting  to  do  something  for 
the  Negro  is  being  used  here  to  cover  up 
the  real  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to 
place  all  States,  all  cities,  all  counties, 
and  even  all  townships,  under  the  domi- 
neering iron  forces  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Title  n  would  accomplish  just 
that.  Moreover,  it  would  pave  the  way 
for  vicious  feelings  and  administrative 
proceedings  not  in  keeping  with  our 
American  traditions  of  law  and  order. 
Let  us  examine  the  title  more  specifically. 
Title  n  is  entitled  "Injunctive  Relief 
Against  Discrimination  in  Places  of  Pub- 
lic Accommodation."  I  was  somewhat 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  first  words 
in  the  title  is  very  indicative  of  the  dan- 
gerous emphasis  throughout  the  entire 
bill  on  injunctions. 

We  have  a  system  of  law  in  the  United 
States  that  is  dual  in  concept:  namely. 
Federal  and  State.  The  law  in  general 
is  divided  into  two  categories,  civil  and 
criminal.  Civil  law  is  divided  into  the 
two  categories  of  law  and  equity.  It  is 
only  under  the  doctrine  of  equity  that 
we  find  the  normal  use  of  injunctive  re- 
lief. The  history  of  injunctive  relief  re- 
veals that  it  has  grown  in  our  body  of 
legal  procedures  to  be  used  more  as  an 
emergency  measure  than  as  a  normal 
measure.  Injunctions  are  extremely 
powerful.  Under  congressional  author- 
ization, a  Federal  judge  may  enjoin  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  cities,  and  on 
some  occasions,  even  States,  from  doing 
various  things. 

It  is  normal  in  an  injtmctive  proceed- 
ing to  ask  for  an  immediate  injunction, 
and  then  later  for  a  trial  on  the  merits. 
This  affords  the  plaintiff  an  immediate 
weapon.  Very  often  it  affords  the  plain- 
tiff a  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
prepare  himself,  and,  in  some  instances 
to  accomplish  what  is  ultimately  desired. 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  the  use  of  the 
quick  weapon  of  the  Injunction  is  an 
extremely  dangerous  thing. 

Innocent  people  can  be  the  victims  of 
temporary  injunctions  based  merely  on 
suspicion  and  evidence  that  has  its  foun- 
dations in  emotionalism  rather  than  in 
fact.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  our  form 
of  Government  to  see  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  in  fact  the  administration 
Itself,  coming  to  Congress,  as  it  is  in 
this  bill  and  in  title  H.  and  asking  this 


Congress  to  authorize  it  to  Impose  gov- 
ernment by  way  of  injunction  on  our  peo- 
ple. 

I,  for  one.  consider  it  too  dangerous 
on  its  face  to  approve.  Furthermore, 
when  I  examined  the  bill.  I  found  that 
section  204(a)  authorizes  injunction 
based  on  mere  suspicion.  Let  that  sink 
in— mere  suspicion.  The  language  is  as 
follows : 

Whenever  any  person  has  engaged,  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  any  person 
Is  about  to  engage.  In  any  act  or  practice 
prohibited  by  section  203,  a  civil  action  for 
preventive  relief.  Including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order  or  other  order,  may  be  in- 
stituted. 


That  goes  a  long  way. 
The  section  then  goes  on  to  empower 
the  Attorney  General  himself  to  initiate 
a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
if  he  satisfies  himself— not  a  court,  not 
a  judge,  but  himself— that  the  purpose 
of  the  title  will  be  materially  fvuthered 
by  the  filing  of  an  action. 

In  other  words,  the  entire  strength  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  with  its  great 
staff  of  lawyers  and  financial  resources, 
can  be  applied  against  a  humble  little 
restaurant  owner,  or  a  little  home  that 
has  six  rooms — I  do  not  know  why  they 
stopped  at  that  number,  but  they  did — 
in  South  Carolina  or  South  Dakota  on 
the  mere  suspicion  that  he  is  about 
to  engage  in  discrimination.  This  is  un- 
American.  I  think  this  bill  is  un-Amer- 
ican.   It  is  Government  by  inquisition. 

The  bill  goes  even  further  than  that. 
It  states  that  this  little  restaurant  owner 
can  be  the  innocent  victim  of  custom 
or  usage  without  doing  anything  in  an 
affirmative  manner.  The  bill  specifically 
states  that  where  there  is  State  action 
involving  discrimination,  injunction  may 
be  granted.  It  then  states  that  State  ac- 
tion may  be  defined  to  include  discrimi- 
nation or  segregation  created  under  color 
of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, custom,  or  usage. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  see  this  bill  as  a  dras- 
tically formed  trap  for  an  innocent  pro- 
prietor— a  trap  devised  as  a  handy 
bludgeon  for  scheming  drifters  who 
would  delight  In  seeing  a  proprietor  of 
a  restaurant  have  no  defense  because  he 
is  the  victim  of  the  customs  and  usages 
of  his  conununity.  Therefore,  I  con- 
clude that  what  is  proposed  here  is  an 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
reform  the  customs  of  all  of  the  com- 
munities who  believe  in  letting  whites 
get  together  in  private  establishments 
and  In  letting  Negroes  do  the  same  thing. 
I  can  see  no  purpose  in  title  n  other 
than  a  national  attempt  at  social  re- 
form. There  is  a  doctrine  at  law  which 
states  that  a  court  may  look  behind  the 
ostensible  proposition  of  laws  to  deter- 
mine their  actual  purpose.  This  was 
brought  out  clearly  in  the  case  of  Bush 
v  New  Orleans,  Parish  School  Board. 
194  F.  Supp.  182  CED.  LA.  1961\. 

If  the  main  purpose  of  title  n  is  social 
reform.  I  should  like  to  inquire  as  to 
where  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Congress  given  the 
authority  to  regulate  social  customs.  Are 
we  to  read  into  the  commerce  clause,  an 
undreamed-of   provision   to   the   effect 


that  Congress  may  regulate  the  social 
customs  of  our  people  among  the  several 
States?  A  social  custom  is  a  very  Intangi- 
ble thing.  It  is  Indeed  ridiculous  to  say 
that  a  social  custom  is  an  Item  which 
flows  in  interstate  commerce  from  one 
State  to  another.  It  Is  more  ridiculous 
to  say  that  our  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  social  cus- 
toms. 

Wherever  there  are  proceedings  by  in- 
junction, the  right  to  trial  by  jury  does 
not  accompany  the  proceeding  unless 
it  is  specifically  written  into  the  law. 
The  seventh  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  preserves  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  in  suits  if  they 
existed  in  common  law.  Injunctive 
proceedings  are  not  included  in  this 
category.  Therefore,  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  purposely  chose  the  injunctive 
route  so  that  trial  by  jury  could  be 
avoided.  Obviously  they  remain  unim- 
pressed with  one  of  the  major  grievances 
which  the  American  colonists  stated 
against  King  George  HI  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  1776,  perhaps, 
indeed,  the  proponents  of  H.R.  7152  have 
never  even  read  that  grievance,  and  for 
their  education,  I  will  quote  it  to  them: 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  jury. 

I  believe  that  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  safeguard  this  valuable  protection  to 
the  property  owners  which  would  be  in- 
volved under  this  title,  by  providing 
specifically  for  the  right  to  trial  by  jury, 
at  least  on  the  issue  of  what  constitutes 
discrimination.  Therefore,  I  would  favor 
any  and  all  amendments  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing jury-trial  rights.  I  would  also 
favor  any  amendments  that  would  re- 
quire adequate  proof  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  before 
suction  is  taken. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  probability  of  Gov- 
enunent  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  through 
injunction  will  be  diminished  materially 
by  inserting  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  field  in  which 
to  grant  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  This 
right— as  I  shall  show  in  subsequent 
remarks— has  become  sacred  to  freedom 
loving  people  throughout  the  centuries 
as  a  right  to  protect  them  against  arbi- 
trary treatment.  Here  in  title  U  we  have 
the  dim  prospect  of  an  invasion  of  prop- 
erty rights — or,  more  accurately,  the 
human  right  to  property. 

If  property  rights,  mainly  the  rights 
that  surround  an  owner  of  real  property, 
mean  anything,  they  should  mean  the 
protection  against  an  unjust  and  unlaw- 
ful invasion  of  his  property.  In  this  title 
the  owner  of  a  business  establishment 
covered  by  the  title  should  be  protected 
against  anyone,  including  the  Govern- 
ment, coming  to  him  and  telling  him  that 
he  should  conduct  his  business  not  as 
he  wishes  but  only  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  Federal  law. 

I  feel  that  if  this  is  done  at  all  it  should 
be  done  by  local  and  State  governments. 
Even  then  a  serious  case  of  invasion  of 
property  rights  may  exist  if  the  laws  and 
their  administration  are  arbitrary.  We 
seem  to  forget  that  as  far  back  as  1795 
the  sacred  right  of  property  ownership 
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was  construed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  be  as  follows : 

Tbe  legislature  had  no  authority  to  make 
an  act  divesting  one  citizen  of  his  freehold 
and  vesting  it  In  another.  It  Is  contrary 
both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon. 

That  language  appears  in  the  case  of 
Van  Home  Lessee  v.  Dorrance,  2  U.S.  (2 
Dall  )    304.   310    <1795).     Thus    we   see 
that  our  Nation  as  early  as  1795 — and 
really,  long  before,  held  the  concept  that 
the  ownership  of  property  is  a  sacred  and 
important  ownership.    The  BUI  of  Rights 
to  the  Constitution  includes  in  the  third 
amendment  an  expression  by  the  people 
of  preservation  of  many  of  these  prop- 
erty rights.    The  people  of  the  Thirteen 
States  had   to   be   assured— before   the 
States  would  ratify  the  Constitution— 
that    the    Government    of    the    United 
States  could  not  enter  a  man's  home  or 
quarter  troops  except  in  time  of  war. 
Yet  in  title  II  of  H.R.  7152.  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  we  are  asked  to  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to  enter  a  man  s 
property  and  to  teU  him  that  he  must 
conduct  his  business  not  as  he  wishes  but 
as  the  Government  wishes  him  to  do. 
We  have  come  a  long  way.  in  the  wrong 
direction,  away  from  the  spirit  of  people 
from  the  several  States  who  voted  for 
the  BUI  of  Rights  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent for  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  turn  now  to  the  broad  coverage  oi 
title  n.  Specifically  the  bUl  would  out- 
law racial  discrimination  In  every  inn. 
hotel,  or  other  establishment  which  pro- 
vides lodging  to  transient  guests,  with 
the  exception  of  owner-occupied  estab- 
lishments of  five  rooms  or  less. 

We  may  experience  trouble  with  the 
provision  regarding  five  rooms.  Some 
people  say  they  have  a  six-room  house. 
Others  might  call  it  a  five-room  house. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  dispute  will  be 
settled.  Some  people  refer  to  a  room 
as  a  breakfast  room.  Other  people  call 
it  a  dining  room.  There  will  be  some 
dispute  along  that  line. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  thinks  that 
provision  is  complicated  because  the 
language  does  not  define  what  a  room 
is.  whether  it  is  a  bathroom  or  a  bed- 
room? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  when  Congress  is  asked  to 
enact  a  law  that  is  as  involved  as  this 
bill,  the  proponents  should  at  least  take 
the  trouble  to  draft  the  proposed  law  so 
that  the  meaning  can  be  understood 
when  a  person  reads  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  certainly  do.  es- 
pecially when  the  Government  is  given 
injunctive  power  to  permit  it  to  enter 
a  case  and  deny  a  man  the  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury.  It  becomes  the  judge,  the 
prosecutor,  and  everything  else. 

I  suppose  that  we  should  all  be  grate 
ful  for  the  small  favors  given  us  as  con- 
cerns the  five  rooms.  At  least,  the  much-* 
discussed  "Mrs.  Murphy"  will  not  b€ 
forced  out  of  business,  either  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  her  five  out 
raged  house  guests. 
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There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
kefore  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
JRith  regard  to  our  friend  about  whom 
tare  talked  so  much — "Mrs.  Murplay. " 
For  that  reason,  the  provision  with  re- 
gard to  five  rooms  was  included. 

And  we  did  not  have  to  speculate  as  to 
what  kind  of  house  the  successor  to  'Mrs. 
Murphy's'  premises  might  be  forced  to 
operate  in  the  absence  of  bona  fide 
houseguests.  ,  ^      ^      . 

But.  to  continue,  title  II  would  extend 
ito  ever>'  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch 
room,  lunch  counter,  soda  fountain  or 
facility  principally  engaged  In  selling 
food  on  premises — hot  dog  stands:  to 
every  motion  picture  house,  gasoline  sta- 
tion, theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena, 
place  of  entertainment,  stadiums;  and 
also  to  all  establishments  pliysically  lo- 
cated within  the  premises  of  establish- 
ments covered  by  the  bill. 

A  lawyer  who  had  an  office  In  the  build- 
ing covered  by  the  bill  might  be  covered 
by  its  broad  provisions.     A  barbershop 
in  the  same  buUding  could  be  covered. 
Therefore,   without   going   into   further 
details,  the  bUl  Is  an  across-the-board 
attempt  to  apply  enforced  Integration  to 
all    places    of    public    accommodations. 
There  are  provisions  In  the  bUl  relating 
to    items   involved   in   Interstate    com- 
merce, such  as  the  requirement  that  a 
substantial    portion    of    products    sold 
shall    have   moved    in    interstate   com- 
merce.    This   language    only    tends   to 
broaden  the  bUl  In  many  respects  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  common  items  in 
interstate  commerce  is  food.    In  the  case 
of  movie  theaters  practically  all  films  are 
per  se  involved  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  is  legal  fallacy  to  place  emphasis 
on  products  Involved  or  sold  when  the 
main    purpose   Is   to    regulate   that    In- 
tangible thing  called  social  customs.    In 
truth  and  In  fact,  the  color  of  people  who 
eat  food  or  go  to  theaters  is  the  item 
which  is  attempted  to  be  regulated.    It  is 
far  bevond  my  conception  of  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  to  state 
that  a  person's  race  or  color  is  an  item 
in  commerce.    But  apparently,  the  pro- 
ponents of  title  n  fully  Intend  to  give 
the  broadest  possible  interpretation  of 
■  home"  with  which  the  great  poet.  Rob- 
ert Frost,  provided  us  In  his  "Death  of 
the  Hired  Man": 

Home    Is   the   place   where,   when   you   go 
there,  they  have  to  take  you  In. 

I  am  quite  mindful  of  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
panded the  commerce  clause  to  rather 
extreme  cases.  In  general,  this  expan- 
sion as  it  relates  to  our  purpose  came  by 
the  regulation  of  railways,  barge  lines, 
and  common  carriers,  which  now  include 
television  channels  and  airlines.  Next 
the  power  was  extended  to  the  goods 
themselves  which  moved  among  the  sev- 
eral States.  Finally  the  commerce  clause 
was  expanded  to  regulate  conditions  un- 
der which  goods  were  manufactured  for 
commerce  among  the  several  States. 

The  Federal  Government  is  gradually 
inching  In  and  eating  up  the  States  and 
States  rights,  just  as  termites  eat  up  a 
building.  Eventually  the  building  falls. 
The  building  will  fall  when  the  termites 
have  eaten  enough  of  the  underpinning. 
That  Is  what  the  Government  Is  doing 


in  this  bill— eating  a  big  mouthful  of 
States  rights. 

I  could  cite  numerous  cases  to  Illus- 
trate these  expansions.    Some  of  these 
cases  are  rather  exti-eme,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  them.     Even  in  the 
extreme  cases,  however,  more  Justifica- 
tion would  be  found  tlian  would  exist 
here  In  title  II.     If  we  adopt  the  pro- 
posals made  In  title  II  there  is  no  stop- 
ping point  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  per- 
sonal lives  and  property  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  land  of  ours.    That 
Is  the  worst  danger  in  the  bill.     It  is 
somewhat  like  a  snowball  which  starts 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  grows  in  size  and 
weight  as  It  descends.    Where  it  would 
stop   in  our  future  history  should   we 
start  it  In  this  bill  no  one  could  predict. 
The  danger  is  In  starting  it.  and  It  is 
my  position  that  we  should  not  start  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  the  late 
Justice  Sutherland,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  declared  in 
one  opinion  that  the  saddest  epitaph 
which  can  be  carved  to  the  memory  of 
vanished  liberty  is  that  those  who  had 
the  savii\g  power  failed  to  stretch  forth 
their  hands  while  there  was  yet  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  was  a  great 

saying. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  if  the 
Senate  does  not  reject  the  bill,  an  epi- 
taph can  be  carved  to  the  vanished  mem- 
ories of  American  citizens,  in  respect 
of  their  economic,  personal,  and  property 
rights,  that  they  lost  their  liberties  be- 
cause Members  of  the  Senate  who  had 
the  saving  power  refused  to  stretch  forth 
their  saving  hands  while  there  was  yet 

time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  spoken  with  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  bill  subject  to 
these  two  fatal  defects:  First,  that  it 
would  deprive  the  States  of  the  power  to 
regulate  virtually  all  personal  dealings 
of  persons  of  different  races,  despite  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  speaking  against. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  bill  under- 
take to  rob  all  American  citizens  of  eco- 
nomic, legal,  personal,  and  property 
rights,  which  are  far  more  precious  than 
any  of  the  rights  it  would  confer  upon 
its  supposed  beneficiaries? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  most  certainly 
does. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
carve  an  epitaph  for  the  vanished  liber- 
ties of  all  Americans? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  fear  It  would. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  yield  on 
that  line  of  questioning? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider It  to  be  an  element  of  American 


liberty  that  there  shall  continue  to  be 
public  schools  in  South  Carolina,  sup- 
ported by  public  money,  to  which  a  chlld^ 
in  the  regular  course  of  events,  cannot  be 
admitted  because  that  child  Is  of  the 
Negro  race?  ^  ^        . 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Negro  Is  ad- 
mitted to  school  In  South  Carolina. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  speaking  about  a 
school  which  is  a  so-called  white  school. 
Does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  refusal  to 
admit  a  Negro  child  to  such  a  school  is 
conducive  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  have  heard  more 
ci-ies  from  the  Senator  on  that  issue  than 
I  have  had  from  all  the  people  of  South 

Carolina. 

Mr  JA"\nTS.  The  Senator  Is  still  not 
answering  my  question.  Does  he  feel 
that  that  Is  consistent  with  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  said  It  Is 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
go  down  and  talk  to  the  colored  people 
of  South  Carolina,  he  will  find  the 
great  majority  are  satisfied  with  the  way 
things  are  being  handled. 

Mr  JAVITS     A  great  majority  of  tax- 
pavers  might  be  satisfied  not  to  pay  their 
taxes  but  that  cannot  satisfy  the  Unlte<i 
States,  even  if   those  people  would  be 
satisfied.     How  can  citizens  be  said  to 
have  all  their  liberties  when  they  have 
been  denied  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States?     It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
see  how  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  can  persist,  when 
he  speaks,  on  the  one  hand,  about  de- 
priving Americans  of  their  liberty  while, 
on  the  other  hand.  Americans  are  being 
denied  liberties  which  the  Supreme  Court 
savs  the  Constitution  gives  them. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  In  this  particular 
bill  it  is  proposed  to  take  away  the  lib- 
erties of  at  least  10  people  for  every 
liberty  to  be  given  to  someone. 

Mr  JA-VITS.  But  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  take  away  from  one  group  the 
liberties  enjoyed  by  others;  and  the  very 
essence  of  the  Constitution  is  opposed  to 

that. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  No  liberties  are 
taken  away  in  South  Carolina  If  the 
Senator  will  go  there,  he  will  find  that 
the  colored  people  are  much  better  satis- 
fied than  are  the  colored  people  m  New- 
York. 

Mr  JA'VrrS.  I  have  said  on  other  oc- 
casions, in  response  to  the  same  point 
that  if  one  is  looking  for  quiet,  the  quiet 
of  the  tomb  is  the  maximum  quiet  one 
can  find.  But  that  is  not  the  economy 
of  society. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.    I  know   we  are 
going  over  the  same  ground  agam,  just 
as  are  our  colleagues  from  the  South. 
But  it  is  most  difficult  for  us  to  grasp, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  argument  made  so 
eloquently  by  the  Senator  a  Uttle  while 
ago   and,  on  the  other  hand,  believe,  as 
we  deeply  believe,  that  there  is  a  denial 
of  that  very  freedom,  especially  when  it 
has  the  support  and  the  sanctity  of  a 
court  ruling  based  upon  specific  provi- 
Bions  of  the  Constitution.    I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  convince  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina;  but  it  is  important  to  place 
these  ideas  in  juxtaposition,  in  view  of 


the  fact  that  by  means  of  the  bill  It  Is 
sought  to  prevent  Americans  from  being 
deprived  of  their  Inalienable  freedoms. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  several 
questions,  without  causing  him  to  lose 
the  floor,  and  also  without  causing  his 
subsequent  remarks  to  be  counted  as  a 

second  speech  by  him?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ERVIN.    Then.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield, 
with  that  understanding? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Has  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  heard  the  Senator  from 
New  York  make  a  number  of  statements 
in  reference  to  conditions  In  the  South? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  have. 
Mr.    ERVIN.     Has   not   the   Senator 
from  South  Carolina  read  In  the  news- 
papers about  demonstrations  occurring 
in  New  York  City  by  Negroes  who  claimed 
their  children  were  having  to  go  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  New  York  which  were  de 
facto  segregated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes,  I  have  heard 
of  such  complaints. 

Mr  ERVIN.    And.  second,  has  not  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  also  read 
in  the  newspapers   that  a  number  of 
white  parents  had  gone  out  in  a  snow 
storm,  to  protest  the  implementation  of 
the  so-called  racially  imbalanced  school 
theory  in  New  York,  whereby  their  chil- 
dren were  denied  the  right  to  attend  the 
school   in   their  neighborhood,  on   the 
theory  that,  based  on  the  racial  situa- 
tion in  the  schools  in  that  area,  they 
should  be  hauled  by  bus  to  other  schools 
far  away  from  their  own  neighborhood, 
in  order  to  attempt  to  desegregate  those 

schools?  J    ,*v.  * 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  have  read  of  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  read  in  the 
newspapers,  in  recent  days,  that  some 
people  in  New  York  lay  down  on  one  of 
the  great  bridges  there  on  which  heavy 
motor-vehicle  traffic  moves? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  read  con- 
stantly in  the  new^spapers.  in  the  last 
few  days,  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  CORE  organization  in  New  York  Is 
threatening  to  have  a  "run  out  of  gas"— 
I  suppose  that  is  what  it  is  called— on 
the  roads  leading  to  the  fair,  so  as  to 
obstruct   the   opening    of   the   World's 

Pair? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  have  read  of  that, 
too-  and  I  could  not  understand  how 
the'  two  Senators  from  New  York  could 
explain  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ever  read  the  story  by 
Don  Marquis  about  Mehitabel.  the  cat. 
and  Archy.  the  cockroach? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  have  read  It. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that,  accord- 
ing to  that  story.  Archy,  the  cockroach, 
would  get  on  top  of  the  typewriter  In  th« 
study  of  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
Archy  lived;  and.  after  the  owner  had 


retired,  Archy  would  write  his  comments 
on  the  typewriter,  by  diving  from  the 
top  of  the  typewriter  onto  the  keys? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  recall  that, 
according  to  the  story,  on  one  occasion 
Archy  wrote  this:  "Man  is  past  under- 
standing." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes. 
Mr.   ER'VIN.    Late   one   afternoon   a 
man  was  returning  from  his  labor  to  hla 
home.   He  saw  a  hungry  wolf  seize  a  little 
lamb  and  attempt  to  render  it  into  pieces 
and  devour  It.    The  man  was  so  shocked 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  wolf  to  the  lamb 
that  he  killed  the  wolf.    He  then  picked 
up  the  Uttle  lamb  and  carried  it  tenderly 
home  In  his  bosom.    After  reaching  hla 
home,  the  man  slaughtered  the  little 
lamb  and  cooked  and  ate  It  for  supper. 
Having  had  a  good  supper  of  lamb's  meat, 
the  man  sat  down  before  the  fire  to 
meditate  on  the  state  of  the  universe  In 
general.      As    he    was    meditating,    he 
thought  of  the  cruelty  of  wolves  to  lambs 
and  broke  down  and  wept. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  recall  that. 
Mr.  ER'VIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Is  one  of  the  people  who 
is  past  understanding?  He  is  so  gener- 
ous about  weeping  over  the  supposed  Hla 
of  the  Southern  States,  that  he  forgets 
about  those  which  exist  In  his  own  State. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  that  is 
true.  He  Is  so  busy  looking  at  the  trees 
that  he  cannot  see  the  forest. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  recall  the  great, 
late  American  humorist.  Will  Rogers? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  remember 
him  very  well. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.     Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall   that  Will 
Rogers  used  to  write  articles  for  publi- 
cation in  many  newspapers,  and  that  the 
articles  were  syndicated  and  were  pub- 
lished   in   newspapers   throughout   the 
country? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  certainly  do. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    Does  not   the   Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  recall  that  on 
one  occasion  Will  Rogers  wrote  an  article 
in  which  he  advised  people  who  became 
ill  to  go  to  a  specialist  in  the  area  in 
which  their  illness  lay,  rather  than  to  go 
to  a  general  practitioner? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  remember 
reading  that. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  remember  that 
a  few  days  later  Will  Rogers  wrote  an 
article  in  which  he  stated  that  he  suf- 
fered an  attack  of  arthritis  and  was 
taken  from  his  home  In  Beverly  Hills  to 
a  hospital  where  he  was  confined  to  his 

bed? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Yes;  I  recaU  that. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  recall  that,  in 
that  article.  Will  Rogers  wrote  that  as  he 
was  lying  In  a  hospital  room,  suffering 
from  arthritis,  his  old  family  doctor,  from 
Ardmore.  Okla..  walked  into  his  room  and 
said  to  him 


win.  you're  trying  to  put  ui  old  family 
doctor!  out  of  buBlneiu;  you're  advUlng  peo- 
ple who  we  III  not  to  go  to  their  fwnUy 
doctor*,  but.  instead,  to  go  to  ipeclalUta  In 
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the  line  of  the  Ulnesu  from  which  they  are 
suffering. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    I  recall  that. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  recall  that  in 
that  article.  Will  Rogers  wrote  that  the 
old  family  doctor  then  said  to  mm: 

I  was  afraid  you  were  taking  your  own  ad- 
vice, and  would  get  into  the  hands  of  a 
specialist  in  arthritis.  So  I've  come  all  the 
way  out  here,  to  take  care  of  you  until  you 
get  on  your  feet  again. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.     Yes,   I   remember 

that.  too. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  recall  that  WiU 
Rogers  then  wrote,  in  that  article,  that, 
in  reply  to  what  the  doctor  had  said  to 
him.  he  asked  the  doctor: 

Doctor,  do  you  know  anything  about 
arthritis? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.    Yes,  I  recall  that. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  also  recall  that  the  doctor 
said  to  wm  Rogers,  in  reply: 

I  reckon  I  do  know  about  arthritis.  I've 
been  suffering  from  it,  myself,  for  about  60 
years. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  recall  that,  too. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  me  that 
when  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  cui-es  all  the  racial  ills 
in  New  York  and  all  of  the  "arthritis"  in 
New  York,  then — but  only  then — will  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  and  I  ac- 
cept the  Senator  from  New  York  as  a 
specialist  in  this  field,  capable  of  treat- 
ing our  ills? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  we  shall  be  glad 
to  accept  him  as  a  specialist  when  he 
has  shown  that  he  has  done  a  good  job 
in  his  own  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  But  in  the  meantime, 
will  not  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina join  me  in  expressing  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  our  gratitude  for  his 
wiUingness— notwithstanding  his  faUure 
to  cure  the  racial  ills  in  New  York— to  try 
to  ram  a  new  law  down  the  throats  of 
the  people  of  our  States,  and  thus  give 
the  southern  people  his  directions  about 
how  they  should  treat  these  matters? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  trying  to  do  that  to  all 
the  49  other  States,  and  especially  to  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  think  that,  as  we 
say  in  North  Carolina,  "That  is  down- 
right kind  and  generous  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?" 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Nevertheless,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  like 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  enter- 
tain some  misgivings  concerning  the 
capacity  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  act  as  a  specialist  In  this  field,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  which  exist  upon  his 
own  doorstep? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  It  seems  that 
he  is  so  busy  looking  at  the  mote  in  some- 
one else's  eye  that  he  does  not  see  the 
beam  in  his  own  eye. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  possesses  enough  skill  in 


[this  particular  field  to  operate  upon  the 
[people  of  our  States.  I  would  prefer  for 
him  to  operate  upon  the  people  of  his 
own  State  instead. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Perhaps  he  may  see 
part  of  the  troubles  in  his  own  State; 
but  he  is  not  seeing  very  well,  you  know, 
and  he  does  not  know  much  about  the 
South  or  about  the  colored  people  who 
live  there.  He  does  not  know  much 
about  where  they  are  located  and  about 
the  conditions  among  them,  for  they  are 
scattered,  as  a  group,  over  the  whole 
State  or  the  whole  area  of  the  State.  He 
has  been  dealing  only  with  the  group 
of  Negroes  in  Harlem;  and  all  of  them 
stay  there  together  and  go  to  school 
together. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  one  more 
question  along  that  line:  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  agree  with 
me  that  in  4  hours  one  can  see  more 
segregation  based  on  race  in  Harlem 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  see  in  North 
Carolina  or  in  South  Carolina  in  a  life- 
time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Certainly  that  is  my 

belief.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  delighted  to  be  the 
object  of  such  affection  by  these  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  the  South; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  charm  never  cov- 
ered up  a  running  sore ;  and  that  is  what 
we  are  dealing  with. 

The  fact  is  that  racial  imbalance  in 
New  York  is  undesirable,  and  I  am  among 
the  first  to  say  so.  But  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
say  that  segregation  is  at  least  undesir- 
able and — what  is  more — is  against  the 

law. 

I  will  stand  on  our  record  every  time. 

The  Senate  is  now  in  the  process  of 
making  new  law;  and  we  in  New  York 
are  trying  to  improve,  in  our  State,  an 
already  lawful  situation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  tliink  there  is  any  chance  that  on 
this  subject  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  ever  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  grew  up  in  an  environment  entirely 
different  from  the  one  in  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I  grew 
up;  and.  therefore,  I  think  we  do  not  see 
alike,  and  never  will,  until  the  Senator 
from  New  York  moves  down  South  and 
finds  out  what  is  happening  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  unlawful  in  segrega- 
tion when  segregation  results  from  the 
voluntary  choice  of  the  people? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Segregation  in  the 
South  started  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  my  rec- 
ollection that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  said  that  in  his  opinion,  assum- 
ing  legally  coerced  segregation    to   be 


wrong,    coerced    integration    is   equsLlly 
wrong? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
recti 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  bill  de- 
prive people  of  their  right  to  make  a 
free  choice? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  one  of  the 
most  precious  rights  of  all  Americans  is 
the  right  to  select  their  own  associates 
and  the  associates  of  their  immature 
children? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  would  dislike  to  think 
that  if  I  were  to  live  my  life  over,  the 
Government  would  tell  me  who  my 
friends  should  be  and  with  whom  I  would 
have  to  associate  all  the  time. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation,  of 
course,  insist  that  it  should  be  started 
and  that  the  law,  once  on  the  books,  will 
regulate  people's  conduct  and  actions. 
They  seem  to  have  no  doubts  that  the 
courts  will  uphold  this  unconstitutional 
legislation  and  no  misgivings  in  thinking 
that  morals  can  be  legislated  merely  by 
the  law  being  passed  and  upheld  by  the 
courts.  Legislating  morals,  however,  is  a 
particularly  unsuited  field  for  a  national 
legislature  in  a  country  as  diverse  as 
ours,  and  it  has  ever  been  so. 

In  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  there  are  various  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting.  We  have  gotten  along  very 
well  when  the  Federal  Grovemment  let 
alone  the  particular  localities  of  our 
country. 

For  example,  for  many  years  the  peo- 
ple in  the  West  had  charge  of  the 
Indians.  I  believe  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  did  a  good  job.  For 
many  years  Indians  were  not  permitted 
to  vote.  Indians  could  not  even  buy  or 
trade  a  cow  unless  they  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Commissioner  who  w£is  in 
charge  of  them.  That  was  their  method 
of  operation  Probably  they  did  well, 
for,  as  we  know,  there  were  a  great  many 
people  who  could  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  injury  to  them  by  taking  their  prop- 
erty away,  if  proper  protection  had  not 
been  afforded.  The  responsibility  of  the 
task  was  left  to  the  particular  localities 
to  do  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  a  piece  of  legislation  never  has 
guaranteed  that  the  legislation  will  suc- 
ceed in  its  purpose,  and  in  many  cases 
has  merely  inspired  the  opponents  to 
new  attacks  which  subsequently  pre- 
vailed. 

I  still  remember  the  passage  of  the 
18th  amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act. 
We  know  what  those  laws  brought  forth 
at  the  time.  A  great  many  people  who 
are  still  living  are  blind  because  of  the 
kind  of  drugs  they  were  drinking  at 
that  time  when  they  desired  to  get  some- 
thing which  would  deaden  them  or  make 
them  feel  the  way  a  drunken  man  feels. 
The  misguided  people  pushing  this  bill 
have  been  very  quick  to  quote  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  suit  whatever 
purpose  they  saw  fit.  I  should  like  to 
quote  to  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
views  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  and  then,  in  the  same 
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connection,  the  views  of  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  our  unfortunate  desire  to 
rely  on  Government  in  fields  such  as  we 
are  here  discussing  today. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first 
inaugural  address  stated: 

I  do  not  forget  the  position,  assumed  by 
some,  that  constituUonal  questions  are  to 
be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court;  nor  do 
I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding, 
in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 
the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also 
entitled  to  very  high  respect  and  considera- 
tion in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  And  while  it  is 
obviously  possible  that  such  decision  may  be 
erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil 
effect  following  it,  being  limited  to  that  par- 
ticular case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may 
be  overruled  and  never  become  a  precedent 
for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than 
could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citizen  mxist 
confess  that  If  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, upon  vital  questions  affecting  the 
whole  people.  Is  to  be  Irrevocably  fixed  by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant 
they  are  made,  in  ordinary  liUgatlon  be- 
tween parties  In  personal  actions,  the  people 
will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  hav- 
ing to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
Government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent 
tribunal.  Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  as- 
sault upon  the  Court  or  the  Judges.  It  is 
a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to 
decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them, 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  If  others  seek 
to  turn  their  decisions  to  political  purposes. 
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luctant  compliance  and  reluctant  com- 
pliance can  easily  bring  about  circum- 
vention and  circumvention  can  foster 
contempt  for  the  law— especially  among 
children  and  the  younger  generaUon. 
Therefore,  we  would  be  establishing  an- 
other dangerous  precedent  in  passing 
the  civil  rights  biU  of  1963  which  could 
dilute  among  future  generations  the  dig- 
nity of  law. 

The  only  other  legal  Justification 
which  could  be  advanced  in  support  of 
title  n  is  the  14th  amendment.  I  have 
read  several  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
the  14th  amendment  would  authorize 
title  II.  I  disagree  with  this  argument 
immediately,  and  state  here  and  now 
that  this  argument  is  not  valid— unless 
the  Supreme  Court  directly  reverses  it- 
self in  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  rights 
cases  109  U.S.  3 — 1883 — as  later  applied 
in  the  case  of  Shelly  v.  Kramer,  334  U.S. 
1  <1948). 

The  14th  amendment  empowers  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  prohibit 
States  from  denying  persons  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  As  we  all  know, 
however,  the  14th  amendment  prohibits 
States  from  acting.  It  should  not  be— 
and  was  never  intended  to  be — an  instru- 
ment for  affirmative  action  by  Congress. 
In  the  case  of  Shelly  against  Kramer  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  with  respect  to 
the  14th  amendment : 


The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1960.  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union : 

It  is  an  unhappy  irony  that  the  drift  to- 
ward confOTmity  has  been  encouraged  by 
our  faith  in  government.  A  nation  that 
extends  the  reach  of  public  authority  seems 
likely  to  forget  that  each  extension  endan- 
gers traditional  immunities  and  privacies. 
A  deep  and  proper  concern  for  the  public 
welfare  seems  to  breed  indifference  to  the 
significance  for  all  of  us  of  the  individual's 
conscience,  the  personal  conviction,  the  pri- 
vate effort.  Trusting  the  legislature  to 
secure  our  civil  rights  we  have  relied  on 
courts  to  safeguard  our  civil  liberty.  We 
have  too  often  asked  the  Judges  to  save  us 
from  ourselves. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  our  most  dUtln- 
guished  Jurist,  has  told  of  his  concern  that 
we  may  "rest  our  hopes  too  much  upon  con- 
stitutions, upon  laws,  and  upon  coxirts." 
"Liberty."  he  tells  us.  "lies  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women;  when  it  diee  there,  no  con- 
stitution, no  law,  no  court  can  save  it;  no 
constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can  even  do 
much  to  help  it." 

It  goes  without  saying,  if  Congress  en- 
acts into  law  the  proposals  made  here, 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
placing  them  into  operation.  Enforcing 
these  things  into  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion. 

Prohibition  failed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  because  it  attempted 
to  regiilate  the  personal  conduct  of  our 
citizens  when  they  did  not  wish  to  be  so 
regulated.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
owners  of  property  In  this  Nation  who 
wish  to  serve  meals  to  white  people  alone 
or  to  Negroes  alone  or  to  Chinese  alone, 
do  not  wish  to  be  told  by  law  that  they 
must  use  their  property  otherwise.  If 
there  be  compliance  It  may  well  be  re- 


That  amendment  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct  however  discrimina- 
tory or  wrongful. 


I  have  examined  the  history  of  the 
14th  amendment  as  shown  in  the  Con- 
gressional Globe  for  the  39th  Congress. 
1st  session.  1865-66,  and  I  find  that 
throughout  all  of  the  debates  the  point 
was  made  time  and  time  again  that  it 
was  not  designed  to  Invade  private  prop- 
erty rights  of  individuals.  It  was  de- 
signed Instead  to  prevent  States  them- 
selves from  taking  arbitrary  action 
against  Negroes. 

An  argument  that  can  be  made  in  the 
field  of  public  accommodations  with  re- 
spect to  the  14th  amendment  Is  that  mere 
acquiescence  by  a  State  government  to 
the  custom  and  usage  within  that  State 
whereby  white  people  eat  together  and 
Negroes  do  the  same  thing,  is  not  itself 
State  action.  This  theory  was  brought 
up  specifically  In  the  recent  case  of  Wil- 
liams V.  Howard  Johnson's  Restaurant. 
286  Fed.  2d  845.  4th  Circuit  (1959) .  An 
examination  of  that  opinion  shows  that 
the  court  had  very  little  difficulty  in 
stating  that  mere  acquiescence  to  this 
custom  Is  not  In  and  of  itself  State 
action. 

In  order  to  circumvent  this  clear-cut 
legal  position,  the  drafters  of  title  U  In- 
serted as  a  qualification  to  the  langxiage 
of  the  bill,  the  specific  words  "custom 
and  usage"  relative  to  that  which  con- 
stitutes State  action.  We  should  not 
vote  on  this  matter  without  an  under- 
standing of  these  hidden  words.  To 
adopt  title  n  as  It  is  now  written  would 
be  a  statement  by  Congress  that  we  feel 
that  the  court  was  wrong  In  the  recent 
Howard  Johnson  case  which  I  have 
cited  above.  Courts  in  the  future  would 
look  to  the  language  of  the  bill  if  it  is 
enacted,  and  would  be  influenced  by  the 


words  which  were  designed  to  circum- 
vent the  decision  cited  above. 

In  svunmary.  I  feel  that  title  II  should 
be  soundly  defeated.  It  is  an  invasion 
of  the  private  rights  of  all  citizens  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  It  constitutes 
an  extremely  dangerous  thrust  of  Fed- 
eral power  Into  the  normal  and  tradi- 
tional domain  reserved  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  And  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  remind  the  proponents  of 
the  civU  rights  bUl  of  1963— if,  indeed, 
their  daily  mail  deliveries  have  not  al- 
ready reminded  them — of  these  words 
delivered  by  our  great  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  at  Pueblo  Colo.,  in  1919: 

The  most  dangerous  thing  for  a  bad  cause 
is  to  expose  It  to  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
The  most  certain  way  that  you  can  prove 
that  a  man  is  mistaken  is  by  letting  all  his 
neighbors  know  what  he  thinks,  by  letting 
all  his  neighbors  discuss  what  he  thinks,  and 
If  he  Is  In  the  wrong  you  will  notice  that 
he  will  stay  at  home,  he  will  not  walk  on  the 
street.  He  will  be  afraid  of  the  eyes  of 
his  neighbors.  He  will  be  afraid  of  their 
Judgment  of  his  character.  He  will  know 
that  his  cause  Is  lost  unless  he  can  sustain 
It  by  the  arguments  of  right  and  of  Justice. 
The  same  law  that  applies  to  Individuals 
applies  to  nations. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question  along  the  lines  with  which  he 
has  been  dealing? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  with 
the  same  understanding  and  stipulation 
&5  l^cf  ore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  know  whether  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  has  been 
considered  by  any  legislative  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  particular  bill 
has  not  been  before  any  committee  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Senate.  Neither 
have  we  any  report  before  us  on  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  the  bill  was  suddenly  presented  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  after  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  had,  acting 
through  Its  subcommittee,  conducted 
hearings  upon  the  original  administra- 
tion bUl?  ^  , 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  no  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  was  permitted  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bUl.  or  even  to  discuss 
the  bUl  for  more  than  2  minutes? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Under  the  gag  rule  which  prevails 
in  the  House,  no  Member  was  permitted 
to  speak  more  than  2  minutes,  and  no 
amendments  were  allowed. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  every 
bill  of  major  importance  should  be  sent 
to  a  committee  of  the  Senate  having 
jurisdiction  of  that  particular  type  of 

bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
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by  stating  that  I  spoke  for  approxi- 
mateb'  3  hours  on  that  subject,  when  the 
quesUon  was  before  the  Senate,  on  a 
moUon.  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  2  weeks,  to  affoi-d  the 
committee  an  opportunity  to  study  it  to 
see  if  any  amendments  should  be  sub- 
mitted. There  were  4  out  of  15  members 
on  the  committee  who  felt  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  I  feel,  we 
wished  to  study  it  and  f\nd  out  more 
about  it.  We  asked  for  the  right  to  call 
it  back  in  2  weeks.  We  were  not  even 
accorded  that  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  not  believe,  as  a  result  of 
his  long  experience  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  best  way  to  test  the  soundness  of  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  is  to  permit  the  bill 
to  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
and  have  the  meml)ers  of  the  committee 
cross  examine  the  advocates  of  the  biin 
Mr,  JOHNSTON.  That  is  the  proper 
way  for  a  bill  of  an.v  importance  to  be 
tested. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  not  seen  it  occur  time 
and  time  again  that  a  bad  bill  has  been 
defeated  because  of  the  exposure  to 
which  it  was  subjected  in  the  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  bills  m  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary — of  which  the  Senator  and  I 
are  both  members — defeated  because 
provisions  were  in  the  bill  that  were 
absolutely  wrong.  Manj-  such  bills  are 
never  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  not  recall  that  last  sum- 
mer the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
the  administration  bill  t)efore  it.  and 
also  considered,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  a  bill  in  this  field  of 
cinl  rights  which  had  been  sponsored  by 
3 1  Senators  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  remember  that 
bill.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  excellent  work 
that  he  did  in  the  committee.  I  was 
presiding  at  various  times,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  did  the  work. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  earlj 
last  summer  some  31  Senators,  for  whonj 
we  have  the  deepest  respect  and  affec* 
tion.  introduced  a  bill  in  this  general 
field  with  considerable  fanfare  and  pub* 
licity.  based  upon  the  theory  that  when^ 
ever  a  State  licenses  an  individual  U) 
practice  a  given  vocation,  the  action  ot 
siich  individual  becomes  State  actioh 
within  the  meaning  of  the  14th  amend^ 
ment?  I 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.     That    is    correct, 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  estabj- 
lishment  for  which  the  license  is  issu 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Does  not  the  Senator  r 
call  that  some  of  the  proponents  of  t 
partictilar  bill  stated  in  sul>stance  th^t 
they  joined  in  sponsoring  the  bill  because 
they  did  not  believe  Congress  had  the 
power  under  the  commerce  clause  to  en- 
act a  public  accommodations  title?        j 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Several    Senators 
took  that  position.  1 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  tlje 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  ask^d 
during  the  course  of  the  committee  hea|- 
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ing  what  he  thought  about  the  license 
theory  as  a  basis  for  Invoking  the  leg- 
islative power  of  Congress  under  the  14th 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  recall  that  very 

disUnctly. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  on  that 
occasion  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of 
the  Revenue  Code  of  North  Carolina,  and 
that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary-  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  100  pages  of  Uie  Revenue 
Code  of  North  Carolina  were  devoted  to 
enumerating  the  categories  of  persons 
who  had  to  obtain  a  license  from  the 
Stat^  of  North  Carolina  In  order  to 
practice  a  vocation,  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  had  to  pay  In  order  to 
receive  such  a  license? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  remember  the 
Senator  producing  those  records. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  in  addi- 
tion to  approximately  100  pages  in  which 
the  Revenue  Code  of  North  Carolina  un- 
dertook to  specify  the  persons  who  had 
to  obtain  a  license  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  order  to  practice  their 
profession,  there  were  some  25  pages  pre- 
scribing franchise  taxes  for  corporations, 
which  are  nothing  In  the  world  but  U- 
cense  taxes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  recall  that. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  pointed  out 
that  among  those  who  had  to  obtain  a 
license  from  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina were  gypsy  fortune  tellers,  horse 
traders,  tombstone  vendors,  and  scores  of 
other  persons? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  recall  that. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  expressed  his 
incapacity  to  apprehend  how  the  gypsy 
fortune  teller  could  be  exercising  any  ju- 
dicial, legislative,  or  executive  power  In 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  telling 
fortunes  pursuant  to  the  license  issued  to 
her  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  recall  that. 
Mr.  ERVIN     Did  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  profess  any 
comprehension  of  how  a  horse  trader,  in 
lying  about  the  nag  he  was  attempting 
to  trade,  could  be  in  any  way  exercising 
any    judicial,    legislative,    or    executive 
power  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    There  was  not. 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Does   not  the   Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  the  next 
da  v.  those  of  us  who  were  opposed  to  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  of  the 
bill    produced    some    germane    Federal 
court   decisions   before    the   committee, 
which  decisions  repudiated  that  theory 
as  having  no  basis  whatsoever  in  consti- 
tutional law? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  recall  that  also. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  from 
that  time  on  to  the  present  moment, 
none  of  the  proponents  of  that  bill,  and 
no  other  person,  has  ever  advocated  the 
enactment  into  law  of  a  public  accommo- 
dations bill  based  upon  the  theory  that 
when  the  State  licenses  an  individual  to 


operate  a  restaurant,  or  anything  else, 
the  action  of  such  Individual  becomes 
State  action? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  very  case  to 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
alluded  a  few  moments  ago — the  case  of 
Williams  against  Howard  Johnson  res- 
taui-ant— the  decision  In  which  was 
handed  down  in  1959.  absolutely  repudi- 
ate the  Uieory  that  the  action  of  a  rcs- 
tauraiU  owner,  licensed  by  the  State  to 
operate  his  restaurant.  Is  the  action  of 
Uie  SUtte? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  SouUi  Carolina  also  i-ecall  that  dur- 
ing the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  committee  had 
under  consideration  the  so-called  admin- 
istration bill  which  was  Introduced  on 
June  19  of  last  year? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  recall  that. 
Mr.    ERVIN.     Does   not   the   Senator 
from  South  Carolina  recall  that  this  bill 
provided  for  the  cancellation  of  grants 
made   by   the   Federal   Government   to 
States,  on  the  ground  of  racial  discriml- 
naUon.  without  even  defining  what  racial 
discrimination  Is.  and  without  even  spec- 
ifying who  was  to  cut  off  the  grants? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  recall  that. 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Does   not   the    Senator 
from  South  Carolina  also  recall  that  it 
was  pointed  out  In  that  hearing   that 
there  was  no  provision  whatever  for  any 
judicial  review  of  the  cutting  off  of  any 
grants,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  At- 
torney General  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  was  presenting  a 
bin   which   absolutely   Ignored    the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
748  years   after   the   barons   compelled 
King  John  at  Runnymede  to  a  guaranty 
of  due  process  of  law  in  Magna  Carta? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON,     That  is  true, 
Mr.   ERVIN.     Does   not   the   Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  after  the 
inadequacies,  the  unwisdom,  and  the  un- 
constitutional portion  of  that  particular 
bill  were  pointed  out  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  no  one  has  advo- 
cated the  passage  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  two 
bills  which  I  have  just  mentioned  in  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina were  abandoned  by  those  who  in- 
troduced them,  and  those  who  advocated 
them,  after  their  deficiencies  were 
pointed  out? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  I  know  that  they 
did  not  show  up  to  advocate  them  any 
further. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  heard  anything  about 
anyone  urging  the  passage  of  either  of 
those  bills  since  that  time? 
Mr,  JOHNSTON.  I  have  not. 
Mr,  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
those  two  bills  were  abandoned  by  those 
who  introduced  them,  because  of  the 
deficiencies  contained  in  those  bills,  from 
the  standpoint  of  commonsense,  from 
the  standpoint  of  wisdom,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  constitutional  law,  which 


deficiencies   were    pointed   out   in    the 
hearing? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  w  Ith  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  fate 
of  those  two  bills  Is  a  striking  Illustra- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  having  bills  of 
major  importance  considered  by  Senate 
committees? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
.solutcly  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  not  believe  that  he  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  can 
reasonably  Infer  that  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  bill  are  unwilling  to  let  it 
go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be- 
cause they  fear  that  no  official  of  the 
administration  can  defend  the  implica- 
tions of  the  bin  against  the  exposure  to 
which  such  Implications  would  be  sub- 
jected by  the  committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  the  only 
reason  I  can  see  why  the  bill  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  committee.  It  was  feared 
that  the  attacks  that  would  be  made  on  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  If  a  bin 
of  this  nature  comes  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  or  before  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  can  cross-examine 
any  lawyer  who  comes  and  undertakes  to 
attack  the  bin? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  make  him  say 
whether  his  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  decisions  construing  the 
Constitution  are  sound  or  unsound? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  true.  An- 
other reason  Is  that  bills  that  affect  the 
States  ought  always  to  be  referred  to 
committees,  so  that  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  the  States  may  have  the  right  to 
appear  and  say  what  they  think  concern- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  and  not 
merely  let  it  be  a  one-sided  proposal 
which  does  not  even  go  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  only  place  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  public  at  large  can  come  to 
express  themselves  is  the  committees; 
they  cannot  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  it  has 
been  held  by  the  courts,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  RepubUc  down  to  this  very 
moment,  that  the  power  to  regulate  the 
use  of  privately  owned  property  belongs 
to  the  States  and  not  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent? 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.     That   is    entirely 

correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
aim  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  so  far  as 
the  public  accommodations  title  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  have  the  power  of  the  States 
usurped  and  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  Any 
State  that  desires  to  do  what  is  sought 
to  be  done  by  the  bill  has  a  right  to  do 
it.    It  can  do  it. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  In 
virtually  every  Judicial  opinion  handed 
down  by  any  court  from  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic  to  this  good 
hour,  holds  that  the  primary  power  to 
regulate  dealings  between  Individuals  is 
a  power  that  belongs  to  the  State  and 
not  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  Many  persons  do  not  real- 
ize that  the  Federal  Government  is  lim- 
ited In  what  it  can  do  and  cannot  do. 
Many  persons  beUeve  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  right  to  do  every- 
thing: that  It  can  take  an  powers  away 
from  the  States,  and  make  all  kinds  of 
laws.  That  is  not  true.  The  Federal 
Government  can  only  assert  the  powers 
that  the  States  have  given  to  it  under 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Is  not  this  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  true  distinction  between  the 
legislative  power  of  the  States  and  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, namely,  that  the  State  legislatures 
have  the  power  to  enact  any  laws  they 
desire  to  pass,  unless  they  are  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  provisions  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions or  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution;  whereas.  Congress  has  no 
power  to  pass  any  law  whatsoever  unless 
it  Is  either  expressly  or  Imphedly  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  do  so? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN,     Is  not  that  the  reason 
why  it  is  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  government  of  limited  powers? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true;  and 
the  Constitution  so  states.  Any  rights 
not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Grovernment 
are  reserved  to  the  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  fact  that 
the  bill  would  make  a  drastic  impact 
upon  the  powers  of  the  States  to  regulate 
the  use  of  property  and  the  rendition  of 
personal  services  within  their  borders 
and  the  commercial  dealings  between 
persons  within  their  borders,  prompt  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his 
statement  that  the  States,  through  their 
Governors  and  attorneys  general,  should 
have  been  accorded  the  opportunity  by 
the  Senate  to  have  the  bin  considered  by 
the  committee  and  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  express  their  opinions? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  That  is  true.  That 
was  an  Irregular  performance,  because 
the  bin  was  not  referred  to  committee  for 
its  study.  If  it  had  been  referred  to  com- 
mittee, the  committee  would  have  sub- 
mitted a  report  concerning  the  proposal 
to  amend  the  present  laws  on  the  statute 
books.    We  have  nothing  before  us  now 

to  advise  us.  .      „       *. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  applica- 
tions were  made  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  by  distinguished 
lawTers  residing  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  who  said  they  desired  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  point  out  the 
unconstitutionality  of  certain  portions  of 

the  bin?  ^    ^  . 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true;  and 
some  of  them  have  held  positions  as  high 
as  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  share  the  inabUity  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  believe 
that  the  4  southern  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  15-member  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  are  such  legislative 
wizards  that  they  could  thwart  the  will 
of  Congress  in  a  blU  of  this  type? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Something  would 
be  wrong  if  we  could, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  we  re- 
ceive a  compliment  to  which  we  are  not 
justly  entitled  when  it  is  suggested  that 
we  4  Senators  from  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  can  control  the  action  of  the 
other  11  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Something  is  wrong 

somewhere. 

Mr.  ERVTN,  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  even 
if  we  4  were  such  wizards  in  the  legisla- 
tive field  that  we  could  prevent  action 
by  the  other  11  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  itself,  by  majority 
vote,  could  divorce  us  from  the  right  to 
have  further  custody  of  the  bUl,  and 
bring  the  bUl  back  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  any  biU  that  is  in  committee 
can  be  recalled  from  committee  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
froiti  South  Carolina  share  the  beUef  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  reason  why  the  biU  was  not  referred 
to  committee  was  not  our  wizardry  in 
legislative  matters  or  our  nefarious  con- 
duct, but  that  some  of  its  advocates  did 
not  desire  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
bin  scrutinized  carefully  by  experts  in 
this  field?  ,    ^ 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  lob- 
serve  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSEl.  He  urged  that  the  biU  be  re- 
ferred to  committee  for  a  Umited  period 
of  10  days  to  2  weeks. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  heard  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  plead  on  a  nimiber  of  oc- 
casions for  procedural  regularity,  and 
hear  him  say  that  the  substantive  rights 
of  no  people  are  of  any  higher  value  than 
the  procedural  rights  by  which  their  sub- 
stantive rights  must  be  enforced? 
Mr,  JOHNSTON.    That  is  true. 


THI    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1963 

TITLE    III,   TITLE    IV,    AND    TITLE    V 

Mr.  President,  I  shaU  now  address  my- 
self in  opposition  to  title  m,  "Desegre- 
gation of  PubUc  Facihties";  title  IV.  "De- 
segregation of  Public  Education."  and 
title  V,  "Commission  on  Civil  Rights." 
It  seems  appropriate  that  I  deal  with 
titles  in,  rv,  and  V  together.  For  If 
there  ever  were  three  shameless  sisters 
who  are  devoted  members  of  a  sorority 
of  tyranny,  It  is  these  three  Utles  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1963, 

Before  the  beginning  of  every  term  of 
my  office  as  a  Senator.  I  take  a  solemn 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  ConsU- 
tution  of  the  United  States.  All  Sena- 
tors do  likewise.    To  uphold  Hil.  7162, 
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the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963,  would,  in 
my  opinion  and  on  the  basis  of  my  con- 
science, violate  that  oath. 

Why'  The  answer  is  obvious.  For 
only  the  incredibly  naive,  the  willfully 
blind,  or  the  determinedly  deceitful 
would  refuse  to  admit  that  the  purpose 
of  H  R.  7152,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 
is  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  7152.  in  its  present  form,  would 
be.  if  enacted  into  law.  an  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  resulting  in  a  preference  for 
a  special  class  of  Utigants.     This  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  legislate  with  re- 
gard to  private  lives,  private  business.  | 
and  individual  activity  within  and  among  ^ 
the  several  States.    For  there  can  be  no  ] 
doubt  that  these  essentially  private  mat-  | 
ters  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  j 
Interstate  commerce.  ! 

How  is  it  possible  to  define  such  prl-  ! 
vate  conduct  so  that  it  could  become  con-  ; 
stitutionally  amenable  to  Federal  law  j 
when  the  Constitution  never  gave  thci 
power  to  enact  that  law  to  the  Federal 
CJovemment  in  the  first  place?  There; 
are  still  many  private  rights  in  America : 
which  under  our  Constitution  are  beyond ' 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  regu- 
late. One  of  these  private  rights  is  the  j 
right  to  pick  one's  associates  and  one's! 
friends  and  one's  customers  in  private: 
business.  The  premise  of  our  whole 
existence  is  by  rule  of  the  majority  with  j 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Do  we  or  j 
do  we  not  have  majority  rule  in  this 
land?  Are  we  to  abdicate  our  responsi- 
bilities as  Senators  to  satisfy  a  minority  j 
pressure  which  urges  that  out  of  sym-j 
pa  thy  and  a  record  of  social  injustice  of! 
some  kind.  Congress,  in  spite  of  the  sworn  i 
obligations  of  its  Members,  should  enact  j 
such  a  law? 

President  James  Madison  was  the 
author  of  the  very  brilliant  Federalist 
Paper  No.  10.  which  was  written  In  1788., 
during  the  long  debate  on  whether  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  ratified  by  the  13  former  Brit- 
ish colonies  or  not.  In  Federalist  Paper 
No.  10,  Madison  provided  us  with  a  handy 
moral  yardstick  which  we  can  use  toj 
determine  what  this  legislative  bodyi 
should  do  relative  to  HH.  7152  If  it  wishes 
to  uphold  Its  duty :  | 

It  may  well  happen  that  the  public  volce^ 
pronounced  by  the  representaUves  of  thcj 
people,  will  be  more  consonant  to  the  pub-i 
lie  good  than  If  pronounced  by  the  peoplal 
themselves,  convened  for  the  purpose.  On( 
the  other  hand,  the  effect  may  be  Inverted^ 
Men  of  factious  tempers,  of  local  prejudlcesj 
or  of  sinister  designs,  may.  by  Intrigue,  by! 
corruption,  or  by  other  means,  first  obtaln| 
the  suffrages,  and  then  betray  the  InterestSj 
of  the  people. 

This  bill  now  before  us  would  £dlo\^ 
people  to  be  jailed  without  trial  by  jury— f 
tiUes  I.  n.  in.  IV;  allow  the  civil  rights 
commission  to  hold  star  chamber  pro* 
ceedings  and  to  imprison  those  who  disj 
close  without  permission  what  went  oii 
behind  its  closed  doors:  take  away  froni 
municipal  and  State  officials  their  right 
to  regulate  local  parks,  swimming  poola 
and  other  recreational  facilities — titl0 
n;  deny  to  school  boards — both  public 
artd  private — and  to  colleges  the  right 
to  determine,  unhampered  by  the  octo 
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pus-like  tentacles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, how  their  students  and  teaching 
staffs  will  be  administered— title  IV. 

Our  Gtovemment  has  always  been  a 
government  of  legislation  arrived  at  by 
deliberation,  consideration,  and  judg- 
ment. It  has  not  been  a  government 
subject  to  legislation  by  coercion  and 
intimidation.  At  this  point  in  time,  one 
of  the  most  critical  eras  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  we  are  told  that  H.R.  7152 
must  be  passed,  and  passed  now,  and 
passed  without  the  deliberation,  consid- 
eration, and  judgment  accorded  to  other 
legislation.  Why?  Because  H.R.  7152 
is  considered  an  expedient  effort  to 
satisfy  the  coercion  and  intimidation  re- 
sulting from  the  lawless  actions  of  in- 
censed zealots  and  their  street  mobs. 

The  first  president  of  the  United 
States.  the  incomparable  General 
George  Washington,  foresaw  just  this 
sort  of  lawless  effort  in  his  fareweU  ad- 
dress of  1796.  Senators  may  remember 
that  President  Washington  stated: 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  Govern- 
ment and  the  permanency  of  your  present 
happy  state.  It  Is  requisite,  not  only  that 
you  steadily  discountenance  Irregular  oppo- 
sitions to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but 
also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of 
innovation  upon  Its  principles  however  spe- 
cious the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault 
may  be  to  effect.  In  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, alterations  which  will  Impair  the 
energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  undermine 
what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  Invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments,  as  of  other  human  Institutions; 
that  experience  Is  the  surest  standard,  by 
which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  a  country;  that  facility 
In  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypoth- 
esis and  opinion  exposes  to  perpetual 
change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypoth- 
esis and  opinion;  and  remember,  espe- 
cially, that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  Interests.  In  a  country  so  ex- 
tensive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  Is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  Is  Indispensable.  Liberty 
Itself  win  find  In  such  a  government,  with 
powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its 
surest  guardian. 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  7152  because  it 
does  precisely  the  very  thing  which  Pres- 
ident Washington  warns  us  against  in 
the  final  sentence  of  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation. It  destroys  the  balance  of  the 
separation  of  powers  of  our  three  sep- 
arate branches  of  Government — the  leg- 
islative, the  executive,  and  the  judiciary. 
It  gives  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment excessive  and  imUmlted  power. 

It  grants  special  privileges  to  special 
groups,  classes,  or  individuals.  It  takes 
away  from  our  States  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  set  voters'  qualifications, 
and  imposes,  in  lieu  of  those  States 
rights,  the  Federal  standard  that  a  sixth- 
grade  education  automatically  qualifies 
aU  American  citizens  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  the  proponents 
of  HJl.  7152  ask  us  to  do?  Among  other 
things,  they  ask  us  to  instruct  business- 
men on  how  they  may  use  their  private 
property,  and  whom  they  may  hire  and 
fire.  I  cannot  propose,  in  all  conscience, 
that  we  destroy  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  with  a  wave  of  a  legislative 
wand.    Here  I  am  reminded  of  the  very 


succinct  statement  of  Karl  Marx  and 
Priedrich  Engles  in  the  Communist 
manifesto : 

In  a  word,  you  reproach  us  with  Intending 
to  do  away  with  your  property.  Precisely 
Eo;  that  Is  Just  what  we  Intend. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deny  the  citizens 
of  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  or  of  any 
other  State,  be  it  Maine  or  Mississippi. 
New  York,  or  any  other  State,  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury.  I  do  not  propose  that 
any  class  or  case  shall  have  a  preference 
over  any  other  litigant  in  our  Federal 
courts.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  right 
of  a  trial  and  review  by  our  courts  of 
appeals  shall  be  bypassed. 

Charles  Pinckney,  the  distinguished 
South  Carolina  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787.  was  among 
those  present  when  the  commerce  clause 
of  our  Constitution  was  written.  He  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  commerce 
clause  in  this  way: 

The  power  was  given  to  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  commerce  by  water  between  the 
States  and  It  being  feared,  by  the  Southern, 
that  the  Eastern  would,  whenever  they  could, 
do  so  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Southern 
States,  you  will  find.  In  the  sixth  section  of 
the  first  article.  Congress  Is  prevented  from 
taxing  exports  or  giving  preference  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  another,  or  obliging 
vessels  bovmd  from  one  State  to  clear,  enter, 
or  pay  duties  In  another;  which  restrictions, 
more  clearly  than  anything  else,  prove  what 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  means. 

I  do  not  have  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  discrimination  in  freight  rates  has 
existed,  and  still  exists,  in  regard  to  the 
South,  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 
There  is  an  extra  charge  when  one  goes 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  The 
freight  rate  overcharge  costs  the  South 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Therefore,  \mder  the  definition  of 
what  the  commerce  clause  meant  by  one 
who  helped  to  write  it,  can  anyone  log- 
ically contend  that  it  was  intended  to 
empower  the  Federal  Government  to 
force  a  restaurant  operator  to  serve  a 
customer  he  does  not  wish  to  serve?  To 
force  a  theater  owner  to  admit  a  patron 
he  does  not  wish  to  admit  in  his  regular 
line  of  business?  To  force  the  owner  of 
a  boarding  house  to  accept  a  boarder  he 
does  not  wish  to  accept?  To  force  a 
barber  to  cut  the  hair  of  a  person  whose 
hair  he  does  not  wish  to  cut? 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  even 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  dedicated 
advocate  of  a  strong  central  government 
though  he  was.  would  be  amazed  at  this 
extension  of  Federal  power.  For  in  the 
famous  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison, 
in  1803,  Justice  Marshall  made  himself 
qxiite  clear  on  the  point  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.    He  stated : 

The  powers  of  the  legislature  are  defined 
and  limited;  and  that  those  limits  may  not 
be  mistaken  or  forgotten,  the  ConstltuUon 
is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers 
limited,  and  to  what  purpose  Is  that  limita- 
tion conmaltted  to  writing.  Is  these  limits 
may,  at  any  time,  be  passed  by  those  In- 
tended to  be  restrained?  The  distinction 
between  a  government  with  limited  and  un- 
limited powers  Is  abolished  If  those  limits 
do  not  confine  the  persons  on  which,  they 
are  Imposed,  and  If  acts  prohibited  and  acts 


allowed  are  of  equal  obligation.  It  is  a 
proposition  too  plain  to  be  contested  that 
the  Constitution  controls  any  legislative  act 
repugnant  to  It  or  that  the  legislature  may 
alter  the  Constitution  by  an  ordinary  act. 


If  we  are  going  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, the»e  is  a  proper  way  to  do  so,  but 
it  cannot  be  amended  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Betweeafthese  alternatives  there  Is  no  mid- 
dle grouild.  The  Constitution  Is  either  a 
superior  baramount  law.  unchangeable  by 
ordinary  ^eans.  or  It  Is  on  a  level  with  ordi- 
nary legljatlve  acts  and,  like  other  acts.  Is 
alterable TWhen  the  legislature  shall  please 
to  alter  It.' 

If  the  former  part  of  the  alternative  be 
true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  Is  not  law;  If  the  latter  part  be 
true,  then  written  Constitutions  are  absurd 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  limit 
a  power  In  Its  own  nature  Illimitable. 

Certainly,  all  those  who  have  framed  writ- 
ten constitutions  contemplate  them  as  form- 
ing the  fundamental  and  paramount  law  of 
the  NaUon.  and.  consequently,  the  theory 
of  every  such  government  must  be.  that  an 
act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution Is  void. 

This  theory  Is  essentially  attached  to  a 
written  constitution  and  Is.  consequently,  to 
be  considered,  by  this  court,  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  society.  It 
Is  not.  therefore,  to  be  lost  sight  of  In  the 
further  consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  Is  void,  does  It.  notwith- 
standing Its  Invalidity,  bind  the  courts  and 
oblige  them  to  give  It  effect?  Or,  In  other 
words,  though  It  be  not  law.  does  It  consti- 
tute a  rule  as  operative  as  if  It  was  a  law? 
This  would  be  to  overthrow.  In  fact,  what 
was  established  In  theory  and  would  seem, 
at  first  view,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be 
Insisted  on.  It  shall,  however,  receive  a  more 
attentive  consideration.  •   •   • 

Those,  then,  who  controvert  the  principle 
that  the  Constitution  Is  to  be  considered.  In 
court,  as  a  paramount  law  are  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  courts 
must  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution  and 
see  only  the  law. 

This  doctrine  would  subvert  the  very 
foundation  of  all  written  constitutions.  It 
would  declare  that  an  act  which,  according 
to  the  principles  and  theory  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Is  entirely  void.  Is  yet.  In  pracUce, 
completely  obligatory.  It  would  declare 
that  If  the  legislature  sliall  do  what  Is  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  such  act.  notwithstanding 
the  express  prohibition.  Is  In  reality  effectual. 
It  would  be  giving  to  the  legislature  a  prac- 
tical and  real  omnipotence,  with  the  same 
breadth  which  professes  to  restrict  their 
powers  within  narrow  limits.  It  Is  prescrib- 
ing limits  and  declaring  that  those  limits 
may  be  passed  at  pleasure. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  does  not 
apply  only  to  persons  traveling  In  inter- 
state commerce,  or  to  establishments  do- 
ing business  only  in  Interstate  commerce. 
This  bill,  indeed,  also  applies  to  estab- 
lishments doing  business  wholly  in  intra- 
state commerce.  If  a  "substantial"  por- 
tion of  the  goods  they  use,  or  the  services 
they  offer,  have  at  one  time  or  the  other 
traveled  in  interstate  commerce. 

Under  this  mystical  and  paranoid 
standard,  there  would  be  established  a 
legal  climate  in  which  no  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life  would  escape  some  sort  of  con- 
tinuing Federal  control.  The  right  to 
use  ones  private  property  as  one  sees  fit 
Is  as  necessary  as  Is  the  right  of  one  to 
select  his  customers  and  to  do  business 
with  whom  he  desires.  These  rights  are 
one  and  the  same  under  our  system  of 


law.  These  rights  are  all  given  protec- 
tion imder  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States— the 
same  fifth  amendment  which  is  one  of 
the  first  10  amendments  which  constitute 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  which  guarantees  that 
no  person  shall  "be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property  without  due  process  of 
law." 

In  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  in  1789.  the  Bill  of 
Rights  secured  to  the  citizens  their  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  original 
Constitution  just  as  much  as  it  would  be 
if  it  had  been  part  of  the  main  instru- 
ment itself  when  it  was  signed  on  the 
17th  of  September  1787.  For  the  Bill  of 
Rights  goes  back  into  medieval  British 
history.  It  was  the  price  which  the  anti- 
Federalists  in  the  Thirteen  States  de- 
manded for  their  acceptance  of  our  pres- 
ent Constitution. 

And  to  repeat  the  often-quoted  im- 
mortal words  of  the  Elder  Pitt,  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  when  he  spoke 
on  the  excise: 


The  poorest  man  may  In  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storms  may  enter; 
the  rains  may  enter — but  the  King  of  Eng- 
land carmot  enter;  all  his  forces  dare  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement. 


The  principle  of  the  free  enjoyment  of 
one's  property  is  woven  as  a  necessary 
thread  throughout  the  framework  of  our 
entire  system  of  laws.    From  the  earliest 
days  of  our  Nation — and  long  before  the 
United  States  gained  its  independence, 
in  medieval  England — legal  scholars  and 
the  courts  have  voiced  their  agreement 
on  the  sanctity  of  that  right.    The  right 
of  property  is  a  fundamental,  natural, 
inherent,  and  inalienable  right.    It  does 
not  owe  its  origins  to  the  Constitution 
which  protected  it,  for  it  existed  long  be- 
fore written  constitutions.     The  great 
English  philosopher,  John  Locke — 1633- 
1704 — who  is  considered  the  ideological 
father  of  both  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  believed 
that  the  fundamental  right  of  property 
existed  in  the  state  of  nature  and  that, 
indeed,  one  of  the  major  reasons  that 
man  abandoned  the  state  of  nature  and 
accepted  the  limitations  imposed  by  gov- 
ernments was  that  he  had  reached  a 
stage  in  his  development  where  govern- 
ment was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
property.    They  had  to  have  the  govern- 
ment prosecute  his  property  rights. 

The  judiciary  sometimes  has  referred 
to  the  right  of  property  as  a  sacred  right. 
Actually  the  right  of  property  is  not  a 
separate  right  under  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can legal  tradition,  but  a  human  right 
which  Is  inseparable  from  other  human 
rights.  And  the  protection  of  htunan 
rights,  including  the  right  of  property, 
remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  destroy  the  right 
of  property,  we  will  have  destroyed  our 
very  principles  and,  along  with  those 
principles,  the  separation  and  balance  of 
powers  among  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Without  doubt.  If  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  should  become 
law,  we  will  be  reminding  ourselves  In 


the  near  future  of  the  prophetic  words 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  uttered  when  he 
complained  about  the  new  constitution 
of  Virginia  in  1781: 

An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  govern- 
ment we  fought  for.  but  one  which  should  be 
founded  on  free  principles,  but  in  which 
the  powers  of  government  should  be  bo  di- 
vided and  balanced  among  the  several  bodies 
of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one  could  tran- 
scend their  legal  limits  without  being  effec- 
tively checked  and  restrained  by  others. 

Title  m  bears  the  subheading.  "De- 
segregation of  PubUc  Facilities."  Title 
IV  bears  the  subheading,  "Desegregation 
of  Public  Education."  Unfortunately— 
sind  with  complete  contempt  for  the  pur- 
poses and  feelings  of  not  only  the  legal 
profession,  but  the  political  philosophers 
and  historians  of  the  future— the  word 
"desegregation"  is  not  defined  In  the  act. 
I  believe  that  if  the  bUl  had  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
we  probably  would  have  made  a  recom- 
mendation that  some  definition  be  made 
of  what  desegregation  resJly  means  in 
this  particular  bill. 

Title  in  grants  new  blanket  authority 
to  the  Attorney  General  "to  institute 
for   and   in  the   name  of  the   United 
States,"  actions  for  the  desegregation  of 
"any  public  fswiility  which  is  owned,  op- 
erated, or  managed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof."    The 
only  requirement — and  I  believe  this  re- 
quirement is  meaningless  as  well  as  in- 
effective—is that  the  Attorney  General 
certify  that  he  has  received  a  complaint 
and  that  he  is  satisfied  that  if  the  in- 
dividual filed  a  suit  he  would  be  unable 
either  directly  or  through  other  inter- 
ested parties  or  organizations,  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  litigation,  or  the  filing 
of  the  suit  might  jeopardize  the  employ- 
ment of  the  individual  or  result  in  his 
injury  or  economic  damage  to  such  per- 
son or  persons,  their  families  or  their 
property.    Title  m  also  provides  no  re- 
quirement that  the  action  should  be  filed 
by  any  Individual,  or  that  any  proof  in 
connection  with  the  complaint  and  the 
certification    should    be   made    in    any 
court. 

Anyone  can  file  any  action,  If  that  is 
read  in  its  broadest  terms.  Anyone  has 
a  right  to  file  for  anybody  who  comes  in 
and  makes  the  slightest  complaint.  If 
he  tells  those  in  the  Justice  Department 
that  he  does  not  have  any  money,  and  he 
would  like  the  Justice  Department  to 
handle  it,  it  will  do  so,  or,  the  Justice 
Department  could  hear  about  it  and 
come  in  without  being  asked  to  come  in. 
Title  m  also  provides  that  the  costs 
of  the  unknown  accuser  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States. 

That  is  what  we  are  opposed  to.  We 
think  the  people  themselves  have  the 
right  to  do  this  Instead  of  the  Attorney 
General.  We  think  each  individual 
should  pay  his  costs.  We  think  each 
case  should  be  decided  upon  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Instead  of  one  person  deciding 
all  of  the  cases.  This  is  imique,  to  say 
the  least,  in  the  Institution  of  a  com- 
plaint which  later  could  result  in  an  ac- 
tion at  law.  It  is  my  purpose,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  Introduce  amendments 
to  provide  that  the  accxised.  who  is 
forced  to  hire  an  attorney  and  to  defend 
himself,  shall  also  have  his  costs  borne 
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by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
for  if  it  is  the  right  of  the  accuser   it 
shoiild  therefore  be  a  like  right  of  the 
person  accused. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  it  should 
go  a  step  further.    It  should  provide  that 
if  they  do  not  prove  their  case,  and  if 
they  cause  damage  to  a  man.  he  oughtto  , 
be  able  to  receive  damages  from  the  Fed-   , 
eral  Government,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment comes  in  and  takes  part  in  the  case  | 
and  becomes  a  party  to  the  suit.  ; 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  the  i 
fourth  amendment  to  our  Constitution : 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Now  in  further  argument  I  want  to 
quote  the  seventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution : 

In  suits  at  common  law.  where  the  value 
In  controversv  shall  exceed  $20.  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no 
fact  tried  by  Jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined In  anv  court  of  the  United  States, 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law. 

Furthermore,  the  provision  of  title  HI 
for  the  institution,  on  behalf  of  an  un- 
known accuser,  of  a  complaint  by  the 
Attorney  General  would  also  have  its 
effect  in  the  application  of  title  V, 
wherein  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  can 
punish  witnesses  for  criminal  contempt. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  sixth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which 
states: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  Impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  beer 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation: to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him:  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  tb 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  def ensej 

How  can  we  reconcile  the  Bill  of  Righti 
with   the    authority    requested   by.   and 
given  to,  the  Attorney  General  in  titlj 
in.  'desegregation  of  public  facilities,! 
section    301  (a>.    which    provides    that 
when  the  Attorney  General  receives 
signed  complaint  that  a  person  has  bee 
denied  or  restricted  in  the  right  to  us 
public  facilities  owned,  operated,  or  man 
aged  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  State  o 
municipal  government  unit.  he.  the  At 
torney  General,  may  institute  suit  in  i 
Federal  court  upon  his  certification,  anfl 
further  deny  that  the  Attorney  General "te 
certification  should  not  be  reviewablel? 
The  least  that  can  be  said  of  this  ln|- 
famous  provision  is  that  it  destroys-f- 
indeed.  devasUtes— the  rights  of  both 
individuals   and   the  States  under   thje 
Constitution   of   the    United   States    cf 
America. 

If  title  m  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963  becomes  law.  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress will  have  spoken.  Even  so.  I  douH 
that  Congress  will  have  carried  out  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.     But  one  thing  is  certain:  TT^e 
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individual  American  will  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
whether  that  majority  be— as  I  believe— 
the  mere  majority  of  Congress  or  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Here 
I  am  rejninded  of  the  prophetic  words 
of  that  great  English  philosopher  of  the 
19th  century.  John  Stuart  Mill,  1806-73, 
who  is  accorded  the  title  of  'The  Father 
of  Modern  Uberalism."  Mill,  in  his  dis- 
course entitled  "On  Liberty."  made  this 
frightening  statement  which  has  so  much 
appUcabUity  to  the  plight  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  relative  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963: 

Like  other  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  was  at  first,  and  Is  still  vulgarly, 
held  in  dread,  chiefly  as  operating  through 
the  acts  of  the  public  authorities.     But  re- 
flecting persons  perceived  that  when  society 
Is  Itself  the  tyrant— society  collectively,  over 
the  separat*  individuals  who  compose  it— 
its  means  of  tyrannizing  are  not  restricted 
to  the  acts  which  it  may  do  by  the  hands  of 
its  political  functionaries.     Society  can  and 
does   execute    Its   own   mandates;    and   If   It 
Issues  wrong  mandates  Instead  of  right,  or 
any  mandates  at  all   In    things  with  which 
it  ought  not  to  meddle,  it  practices  a  social 
tyranny  more  formidable  than  many  kinds 
of    political    oppression,    since,    though    not 
usually   upheld   by  such   extreme   penalties, 
it  leaves  fewer  means  of  escape,  penetrating 
much  more  deeply   into  the  details  of  life, 
and    enslaving    the   soul    itself.      Protection, 
therefore,  against  the  t\Tanny  of  the  magis- 
trate Is  not  enough;   there  needs  protection 
also   against  the   tyranny   of   the  prevailing 
opinion  and  feeling;    against   the  tendency 
of  society  to  Impose,  by  other  means  than 
civil  penalties,  its  own  ideas  and  practices 
as    rules   of   conduct   on    those   who   dissent 
from  them:   to  fetter  the  development,  and, 
if    possible,   prevent   the   formation,    of   any 
individuality  not  in  harmony  with  its  ways, 
and  compel  all  characters  to  fashion  them- 
selves  upon   the  model   of    Its   own.     There 
is  a  limit  to  the  legitimate  interference  of 
collective  opinion  with  individual  Independ- 
ence:  and  to  find  that  limit,  and  malnUln 
It  against  encroachment,  is  as  Indispensable 
to    a    good   condition    of    human    affairs,   as 
protection  against  political  despotism.  •  •  * 
Apart   from    the   peculiar   tenets   of   Indi- 
vidual  thinkers,   there  is   also  In  the  world 
at  large  an  increasing  Inclination  to  stretch 
unduly   the  powers   of   society  over  the  In- 
dividual,  both  by  the  force  of  opinion  and 
even    by    that    of    legislation;    and    as    the 
tendency  of  all  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the    world    is    to    strengthen    society,    and 
diminish   the  power  of  the  indU-ldual.  this 
encroachment  is  not  one  of  the  evils  which 
tend    spontaneously    to    disappear,   but.    on 
the     contrary,     to     grow     more     and     more 
formidable.      The    disposition    of    mankind, 
whether   as   rulers   or   as   fellow   citizens,   to 
Impose  their  own  opinions  and  Inclinations 
as   a   rule   of   conduct   on   others,    is   so  en- 
ergetically  supported   by   some   of   the   best 
and  by  some  of  the  worst  feelings  Incident 
to  human  natvure,  that  It  Is  hardly  ever  kept 
under   restraint   by   anything   but  want   of 
power;   and  as  the  power  la  not  declining, 
but  growing,  unless  a  strong  barrier  of  moral 
conviction   can   be   raised   against   the  mis- 
chief,  we  must  expect,   in  the   present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world,  to  see  It  Increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  five  amend- 
ments and  ask  that  they  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield  the  floor. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  ARE  MORE  THAN  DOU- 
BLING—THE RATE  IS  NOW  91 
MONTHLY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President. 
American  casualties  are  mounting  in  our 
undeclared,  inexcusable,  unilateral  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  lives  of 
American  boys  are  being  sacrificed  at 
more  than  twice  the  rate  this  year  than 
they  were  last  year. 

A  special  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  April  15  reveals  that  in  this 
year  1964.  the  U.S.  casualty  list  is  run- 
ning' at  the  rate  of  91  per  month  killed, 
wounded  or  missing.  The  monthly  rate 
last  year  was  half  as  great. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  April  15  New  York  Times, 
headed,  "United  States  WUl  Revamp  Its 
Saigon  Forces."  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unfted  States  Will  Revamp  Its  Saigon 
Forces— ADVISORY  Group  To  Become  Part 
or     Milftary     Command     in     ErriciENCY 

Measure 

(By  Jacques  Nevard) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  April  14. — Senior 
American  officers  said  here  today  that  the 
US  Military  Advisory  Group  would  be 
merged  Into  the  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand In  Vietnam. 

The  object  Is  to  reduce  paperwork  ana 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  nearly  16,000  U.S.  service- 
men In  South  Vietnam. 

American  sources  said  they  expected  a 
"slight  Increase"  In  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  m  South  Vietnam  soon,  but  they 
doubted  that  the  toUl  would  reach  17.000. 


staff  jobs  would  be  reduced 
There  is  no  Indication  that  the  stream- 
lining would  alter  the  subordinate  role  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Command  to  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Forces  Command  in  Hawaii,  military 
officials  said.  There  have  been  rumors  that 
the  command  in  Vietnam  would  be  made  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Pentagon. 

The  merger  of  the  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group  into  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  is  expected  to  reduce  by  100  the 
700  headquarters  Jobs  In  the  two  commands. 
It  Is  believed  likely  that  some  of  posts  that 
may  be  eliminated  are  held  by  generals. 
There  are  now  14  American  generals  in  South 
Vietnam.    There  have  been  as  many  as  16. 

The  advisory  group  has  been  responsible 
for  training  Saigon's  armed  forces  and  for 
distributing  U.S.  military  equipment.  About 
3.000  officers  and  men  are  assigned  to  It. 

Under  the  planned  merger,  these  advisers 
would  continue  In  their  present  Jobs,  except 
that  they  would  report  to  different  superiors. 
The  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
nam, is  under  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns.  The 
command  has  long  had  operational  control 
of  American  advisers  In  the  field,  as  well  as 
control  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  hell- 
copters  and  Air  Force  fighters,  bombers,  and 
transports  used  here. 

The  advisory  group  Is  under  the  command 
of  MaJ  Gen.  C.  J.  Tlmmes.  It  was  estab- 
lished In  South  Vietnam  In  1955  to  help  train 
and  equip  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to 
meet  the  threat  of  armed  Vletcong  Commu- 
nist Insurgents. 

The  Military  Assistance  Command  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  recommendations  late 
m  1961  by  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  American  commit- 
ment m  South  Vietnam.    The  advisory  group 


1961,, 

Is  a  major  command  under  the  Military  As- 
sistance Command. 

Military  sources  reported  figures  that  sup- 
ported the  belief  that  the  fighting  had  In- 
creased. „  .  .  „ 
Last  week,  according  to  data  complied  by 
American  officers,  the  number  of  "small-unit 
operations"  reached  nearly  5.000.  a  new  high. 
Battalion -sized  operations  were  at  a  near 
record  level,  with  66  reported  In  the  week  that 
ended  last  Saturday. 

In  the  same  week  South  Vietnamese  forces 
lost  180  men  killed,  310  wounded,  and  110 
missing  or  captured.  Saigon  reported  300 
Vletcong  guerrillas  killed  In  the  week  and 
100  captured. 

So  far  this  year  U.S.  losses  In  South  Vlet- 
man  have  been  31  men  killed.  276  wounded, 
and  2  missing.  Military  sources  said  that 
about  3,500  to  4,000  U.S.  servicemen  were 
"regularly  exposed"  to  Vletcong  fire. 

The  U.S.  casualty  rate  so  far  this  year  Is 
running  at  the  rate  of  91  per  month  killed, 
wounded  or  missing.  The  monthly  rate  last 
year  was  42. 

Only  about  200  American  servicemen  are 
here  on  2-year  tours  of  duty.  They  are  prac- 
tically all  headquarters  personnel  who  have 
brought  their  dependents  here.  All  other 
military  personnel  are  here  for  1-year  tours, 
without  dependents,  except  special  forces 
teams,  whose  tours  In  South  Vietnam  are  6 
months.  Servicemen  are  usually  free  to  ex- 
tend their  tours  here. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  I  repeat  my  view 
that  all  Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life 
of  a  single  American  boy.  That  the 
American  people  are  asked  to  face  the 
prospect  that  91  or  more  men  wUl  be 
sacrificed  every  month  from  now  on  is 
horrible,  disgraceful,  shocking,  and  need- 
less. 

Reports  from  Manila  make  it  clear 
that  our  SEATO  Allies  are  entirely  will- 
ing to  have  us  go  it  alone.  They  view 
with  composure  that  American  boys  are 
losing  their  lives,  but  they  are  unwilling 
that  French  boys,  British  boys,  Philip- 
pine boys,  Pakistani  boys,  Australian 
boys.  New  Zealand  boys,  and  Thai  boys 
shall  suffer  a  single  casualty. 

I  repeat  that  we  should  never  have 
been  sucked  into  this  war  10  years  ago; 
that  it  is  not  our  war;  that  we  cannot 
win  it;  and  that  we  should  get  out. 

Now  another  American  has  been  killed 
in  combat  in  Vietnam.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  four  Americans  whose  deaths 
were  recorded  in  the  papers  last  Satur- 
day and  on  which  I  spoke  in  the  Senate, 
urging  that  this  senseless  slaughter 
cease  at  once. 

No  less  distiu-bing  is  the  news  conveyed 
in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Manila  which  attributes  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  the  possibility  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  war  might  be  extended. 
This  corresponds  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  promises  to  the  South  Viet- 
nam generalissimo,  Nguyen  Khanh,  that 
we  were  there  Indefinitely,  whatever  the 

cost. 

This  latest  statement  of  our  Secretary 
of  State  is  deeply  disturbing,  in  view  of 
the  obvious  folly  of  either  continuing 
or  escalating  the  war  and  of  U.S. 
participation  in  it.  As  I  have  stated 
repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  is  a  mess  which  President 
Johnson  has  inherited.  This  is  a  war 
we  had  no  business  to  engage  In  in  the 
first  place,  when,  iinder  a  previous  ad- 
ministration, it  decided  to  take  up  the 


burden  which  the  French  ceased  to  carry 
after  vainly  sacrificing  thousands  of 
Frenchmen's  lives,  and  into  which  we 
went  without  any  consent  or  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  war  which  has  been  costly  in 
American  lives  and  treasure,  for  we  gave 
the  French  much  financial  assistance  be- 
fore we  took  on  the  entire  conduct  of 
the  war  ourselves. 

It  has  cost  us  over  a  billion  dollars  to 
date.  But  much  more  serious  is  the  loss 
of  American  boys'  lives. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  Americans 
killed  in  combat  is  the  official  toll,  al- 
though over  200  have  lost  their  lives 
incidental  to  our  presence  there.  These 
American  boys  were  alleged  to  be  only 
"advisers,"  but  they  were  actually  in 
combat. 

It  is  a  war  which  we  cannot  win. 
It  is  a  war  which  bears  only  the  re- 
motest relation,  if  any.  to  our  national 
security. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  civil  war  fought  among 
the  South  Vietnamese.  It  is,  as  Senator 
Morse  has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  a  civil 
war  in  which  families  are  divided,  in 
which  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting 
other  South  Vietnamese. 

It  is  a  war  in  which  we  have  chosen  to 
support  the  puppet  governments  which 
owe  their  existence  to  our  support,  which 
oppress  their  own  people  and  make  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  or  their 
own  government  to  secure  a  peace  by 
military  action  which  will  be  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  their  own  Vietnamese 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
overwhelming  support  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from   the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  all  sections  of  our  country, 
since  a  little  over  1  month  ago— on  March 
10— I  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  urging 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam.   This  was  the  first  major 
speech  on  this  subject,  although  our  able 
and    distinguished    coUeague,    Senator 
Morse,    had    several    times    previously 
urged  precisely  the  course  that  we  both 
advocate;  namely,  that  we  should  pull 
ovu-  men  from  the  firing  line  and  attempt 
to  secure  a  peace  by  negotiation.    Our 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  who  has  been  better  informed 
on  this  situation  than  any  other  An^en- 
can  official,  has  also  urged  that  we' ex- 
plore   the    alternatives    suggested    by 
President  de  Gaulle.    It  is  high  time  we 
did  so,  and  at  once. 

I   had    hoped   that   when    Secretary 
Rusk  went  to  Manila  to  a  meeting  of  our 
SEATO      associates  —  Great      Britain, 
France,  Pakistan,  ThaUand,  New  Zea- 
land   Australia,  and  the  Philippmes— 
who.    despite    their    treaty    obUgations. 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  inac- 
tion—that a  constructive  proposal  to  end 
our  unilateral  participation  in  the  war 
would  emerge  and  that  steps  would  be 
proposed  jointly  to  work  for  a  cease-fire 
and  to  stop  the  senseless  slaughter  not 
only  of  Americans,  but  of  Vietnamese. 
who  want  peace  and  independence  in 
their  own  country.    It  is  extremely  dis- 
appointing   that    Secretary    Rusk    ap- 
parently has  failed  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion    The  course  that  he  appears  to  be 


advocating  can  lead  only  to  more  car- 
nage and  to  disaster.  Such  a  course  will 
be  repudiated  by  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  there  be  printed 
four  Associated  Press  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  April  13:  One  from  Manila,  entitled 
'Extended  Vietnam  War  Is  Possible, 
Rusk  Says";  one  from  Saigon,  entitled 
"American  Dies,  11  Hurt  in  Embattled 
Vietnam";  one  from  Saigon,  April  14, 
entitled  "U.S.  Army  Streamlines  Com- 
mand in  Vietnam";  and  one  originating 
here  entitled  "General  Taylor  Opposes 
Putting  GI's  Into  Combat  in  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  13,  19641 
Extended  Vietnam  War  Is  Possible,  Rusk 
Sats 
Manila,  April  13.— Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
told  a  closed  session  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  today  the  United  States 
does  not  completely  rule  out  extending  the 
war  m  South  Vietnam,  presumably  Into  the 
Communist  north. 

This  was  reported  by  U.S.  Informants  after 
the  eight-nation  session.  They  said  Mr. 
Rusk  laid  heavy  emphasis  on  the  Vietnam 
war  although  South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber'of  the  mutual  defense  organization  set 
up  10  years  ago  to  halt  Communist  expan- 
sion In  southeast  Asia. 

The  informants  quoted  Mr.  Rusk  as  say- 
ing that  a  victory  over  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas In  Vietnam  Is  vital  to  the  West. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Rusk  said,  has  de- 
cided on  a  course  of  support  and  guidance 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  but  he  added  that 
the  United  States  could  not  completely  pre- 
clude extension  of  the  war  In  a  situation  so 
volatile  and  Important  to  the  Western  World. 
Mr  Rusk  said,  however,  wfdenlng  of  the  war 
is  not  what  the  United  States  wants  and  Is 
not  a  course  that  anyone  would  welcome. 
controlled  by  communists 
He  said  there  is  no  question  that  the  Com- 
munist Vletcong  In  Vietnam  Is  being  con- 
trolled, supplied,  and  directed  by  North  Viet- 
nam     The   Vletcong    have    Improved    their 
techniques  and  added  new  capabUltles,  but 
their  ability  to  overrun  large  sections  of  the 
countryside  does  not  mean  they  are  running 
the  countryside,  Mr.  Rusk  said. 

Mr  Rusk  also  discussed  what  he  called  the 
ineffective  neutrality  of  Laos,  also  outside 
SEATO  He  said  SEATO.  particularly  be- 
cause of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  is  In  serious  trou- 
ble and  blamed  this  on  Red  China  and  North 

Vietnam.  .^  *v.  *  ♦»,« 

The  simple  fact  Is.  Mr.  Rusk  said,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Red  Chinese 
"won't  leave  their  neighbors  alone,  which  Is 
the    key    to   peace   and    tranquility   In    the 

area."  .      , 

Mr  Rusk  called  for  the  full  support  of 
SEATO  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  In- 
formante  quoted  him  as  saying: 

"They  need  our  support  for  their  success 
and  we  need  their  success  for  our  own  world 
interests.  •   •   •  This  Is  not  a  sideshow  but 
a  vital  problem  for  the  free  world." 
another  closed  session 

The  closed  door  session,  to  be  foUowed  by 
another  tomorrow,  came  after  an  open  ses- 
sion that  got  the  Conference  underway. 

At  that  session,  Thailand  and  the  Phlllp- 
Dlnes  indicated  the  time  had  come  for  hard 
talking  on  the  alliance's  ability  to  stem 
Communist  aggression. 

Prance,  which  recently  recognized  Conunu- 
nlst  China  and  advocates  the  neutralization 
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of  southeast  Asia.  rIjo  said  the  time  has 
come  "to  do  away  with  myths,  to  eliminate 
ambiguities  and  squarely  to  face  realities  ' 
France  will  face  some  candid  questioning 
on  Its  neutrality  proposal,  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  United  States.  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines. 

RUSKS   PUBLIC   SPKECH 

Mr.  Rusk,  m  his  opening  address,  cited 
such  major  problems  of  the  area  as  South 
Vietnam's  war.  the  ineffective  neutrality  In 
Laos,  the  Indonesian  confrontation  of  Ma- 
laysia and  economic  problems  of  the  whole 

region. 

But  It  was  Thailand's  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman  who  set  the  theme  for  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Khoman  said:  "The  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Manila  Pact  seems  to  be  as  gvxxl  an 
occasion  as  any  to  review  whether  the  strong 
urge  which  Impelled  eight  nations  to  set  up 
in  this  region  a  system  of  collective  defense 
has  kept  Its  vitality  or  whether,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  It  has  waned  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  for  the  simple  reason  that  some 
may  have  lost  interest  In  the  original  concept 
or  have  been  reluctant  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponslbllltv." 

Mr.  Khoman  said  membership  in  SEATO 
"cannot  be  conceived  as  a  one-way  street." 
If  the  members  are  satisfied  with  the  alli- 
ance. "It  is  only  natxiral  that  they  also  ac- 
cept sacrifices." 

NrPTRAl-IZATTOT*     OPPOSBD 

The  Thai  diplomat  said  neutrallzaUon  for 
South  Vietnam  "would  be  tantamount  to  de- 
livering the  country,  with  hands  and  feet 
bound,  to  Its  northern  aggressors." 

Philippine  Foreign  Secretary  Salvador  P. 
Lopez  said  the  time  has  come  to  explore  the 
present  situation  in  southeast  Asia  with  can- 
dor and  realism  and  to  find  out  in  what  ways 
SEATO  can  continue  to  counteract  or  to 
det«r  Communist  aggression  or  subversion. 

Mr.  Lopez  pointed  out  that  when  the 
SEATO  alliance  was  formed  he  strongly  ad- 
vocated that  it  commit  Itself  to  automatic 
collective  military  action  to  repel  aggression, 
along  the  lines  of  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
Organization. 

"It  mav  now  be  observed,  by  way  of  foot- 
note, that  while  the  NATO  treaty  area  has 
enjoyed  relaUve  stability  and  security  frcMn 
the  subversive  and  expansionist  schemes  of 
coDununism.  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
SEATO  treaty  area,  he  said. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Apr.  IS. 

1964] 

AsccucvN  Oas.  1 1  Hu«T  in  Sicbattlid 

VIXTMAM 


April  15 


tfr  m  fighting  500  miles  north  of  Saigon, 
r  ear  the  north  Vietnam  border,  on  Saturday. 
Three  US  Army  enlisted  men  were  In- 
jured by  a  terrorist  guerrilla  in  front  of 
their  hotel  In  Tra  Vlnh.  In  the  Mekong  Delta, 
m  Saturday.  They  returned  to  duty  after 
treatment. 

A  US.  Navy  oCacer  was  injured  in  an  ac- 
<  idental  ammunition  explosion  near  the 
;  forth  Vietnam  frontier  yesterday.  No  de- 
tails were  given. 

The  Communists  flaunted  their  control  of 
1  he    coastal    town   of   Qui    Nhon,   270   milea 
lortheast  of  Saigon,  by  holding  public  soc- 
.  cr    matches.    Informed    .sources    said. 

In     Saigon.     Ma]      Gen.    Ngxiyen    Khanh. 

liouth  Vietnam's  Premier,  assailed  "teahouse 

ntellectuals"  for  falling  to  support  the  flght 

o   prevent   the   country   from   becoming   "a 

n\all  province  of  Communist  China." 


Saioon.  VimtAM. — A  weekend  of  fierce 
fighting  left  one  American  soldier  dead  and 
11  others  injured.  U5.  military  authorities 
reported  today.  More  than  100  South  Viet- 
namese casualties   were  reix>rt«l- 

A  crewmember  of  a  U.S.  Army  H-21 
helicopter  was  killed  by  a  Communist 
ground-fire  yesterday  while  it  was  carrying 
South  Vietnamese  troops  during  a  battle  In 
Chuong  Thien  Province,  near  the  southern 
tip  of  Vietnam.  140  miles  from  Saigon. 

The  foldier  was  the  IS  1st  American  killed 
In  combat  in  Vietnam.  His  name  was  with- 
held pending  notification  of  his  family 

Seven  other  VS.  Army  men.  including  two 
ofBcers.  were  wounded  In  the  battle. 

Vietnamese  Government  forces  suffered 
about  100  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in 
the  daylong  battle.  Thirty  Vietcong  bodies 
were  counted;  and  many  more  were  believed 
to  have  been  carried  off. 

American  authorities  said  "numerous" 
Vietcong  were  kUled  and  17  government 
troops  were  wotinded  in  another  flght  80 
miles  north  of  Chuong  Thlen,  in  Klen  Phong 
Province 

Vietcong  ground  fire  wounded  a  U.S.  ma 
rlne  aboard  an  H-34  troc^>-carrying  helicop- 


From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Apr.  14. 
19641 

QENSRAL   TaTIXJB  OpPOSKS  PlTTTTNO   OI*8  INTO 
OOMBAT  IN   VnCTNAM 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  says  he  opposes 
the  use  of  American  troops  "as  the  direct 
means  of  suppressing  the  guerrillas"  in  South 
Vietnam. 

'Under  all  circumstances?"  he  was  asked 
by  Representative  Ford,  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan, at  a  February  17  session  of  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

"Under  all  circumstances  that  I  can  think 
of,"  Creneral  Taylor  replied.  US.  troops  are 
used  as  advisers  in  Vietnam. 

General  Taylor  testified  with  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  at  a  closed  meeting.  The 
subcommittee  released  a  censored  transcript 
of  the  testimony  today. 

General  Taylor's  testimony  about  United 
States  forces  in  South  Vietnam  did  not  sat- 
isfy Representative  Fu>od.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Flood  said  there  was  a  division  of  com- 
mand in  the  Asian  country  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 

"You  have  come  to  the  Rubicon,"  Mr. 
Flood  said.  "Very,  very  soon  In  South 
Vietnam  you  are  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
You  have  to  make  up  your  mind  very  soon. 
General,  that  you  are  going  to  command  or 
you  are  not  going  to  command. 

If  you  are  not  going  command,  you  are  a 
dead  duck,  vou  cannot  win. 

Mr  Flood  said  that  It  seemed  that  in  South 
Vietnam  "we  command  and  control  nothing" 
General  Taylor  said  he  disagreed. 
Mr.  Flood:  "What  do  you  command  there?" 
General  Taylor:  "Nothing." 
Mr.  Flood:  "What  do  you  control  there?" 
General  Taylor's  reply  was  deleted  from  the 
record. 

Mr.  FoBD  said  there  "somehow  seems  to 
be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  administration 
officials  to  commit  United  States  forces  to 
combat  for  a  Vietnamese-United  States  vic- 
tory, and  I  dont  think  this  Is  a  proper  or 
prudent  attitude. 

"If  we  want  victory  or  If  we  want  to  pre- 
vent a  Communist  victory,"  Mr.  Foed  con- 
tinued, "I  think  we  have  to  be  prepared  to 
make  commitments." 

Mr.  McNamara  replied:  "We  will  make 
whatever  hard  choices  have  to  be  made." 

But  he  added  that  "the  kind  of  war  now 
going  on  in  Vietnam  can  be  won  only  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves." 

Mr.  McNamara,  as  he  has  told  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  testified  that 
Confixess  had  hurt  the  military  assistance 
prop-am  by  cutting  it  down  from  $1.4  bil- 
lion to  •!  bllUon  last  year  And  he  added 
that  the  $1  billion  requested  this  year  was 
not  enough. 

"The  very,  very  substantial  cuts  in  our 
military  assistance  program  •  •  •  made  by 
the  Congress."  Mr.  McNamara  said,  "has 
seriously  limited   the  amount   of   assistance 


that  we  can  give  to  South  Vietnam  from  the 
military  assistance  program." 

jFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Apr.  14.  19641 
U.S.  Abmt  SxmKABSLmw  Oommaito  or 

ViXTNAM 

Saigon.  VreTNAM,  April  14 —The  Unlt«d 
States  is  going  to  streamline  the  topheavy 
administration  of  Its  military  forces  In  Viet- 
nam, American  authorities  announced  to- 
night. 

The  US.  Military  Advisory  Assistance 
Group  (MAAO)  that  has  operated  here  since 
1955  win  be  abolished  soon,  they  said,  and 
Its  personnel  will  be  absorbed  by  a  higher 
organization  established  In  1963,  the  U.S. 
MllltAry  Assistance  Command  of  Vietnam 
(MACV). 

About  100  administrative  Jobs  that  over- 
lap will  be  eliminated. 

The  combined  staffs  now  number  about 
700. 

HAKKIN8   HKAD8   COMMAND 

Tlie  new  command  is  headed  by  Gen.  Paul 
D  Harklns.  MAAG,  which  has  been  respon- 
sible primarily  for  training  of  Vietnamese 
servicemen.  Is  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  J. 
Timmes.  American  sources  said  General 
Tlmmes  probably  will  become  General  Har- 
klns' chief  of  staff. 

A  spokesman  said  that  despite  the  reorga- 
nization the  level  of  16,000  US  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  Is  expected  to  Increase  slightly, 
in  keeping  with  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  recent  statement  that 
more  help  Is  needed  here. 

Asked  If  the  number  would  reach  17,000. 
he  said  no  definite  limit  can  be  placed  on 
U.S.  personnel  and  that  as  many  will  ^be 
brought  in  "as  are  needed  to  win  the  war." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  U.S. 
servicemen  In  South  Vietnam  are  working 
in  administrative  or  support  Jobs.  Between 
3.500  and  4.000  regular  combat  pay. 


CKNKRALS  TO  BK   rBWKB 

One  expected  result  of  the  reorganization 
will  be  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can generals  here.  About  a  dozen  general 
officers,  representing  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  are  stationed  in  VleUiam.  On 
the  other  hand,  more  U.S.  personnel  are  ex- 
pected to  be  assigned  as  advisers  to  Vietna- 
mese district  chiefs  In  the  field. 

The  spKJkesman  was  asked  to  comment  on 
a  recent  statement  by  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  that  the  tours  of  U.S.  service- 
men in  Vietnam  should  be  lengthened  so  ex- 
perienced men  can  stay  longer  on  the  Job. 

The  spokesman  said  no  consideration  Is  be- 
ing given  to  lengthening  the  1-year  tours 
of  servicemen  who  do  not  have  their  fam- 
ilies with  them.  This  group  comprises  all 
but  about  200  servicemen  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  General  Taylor  is 
quite  right  of  course.  Our  GIs  are  al- 
legedly in  South  Vietnam  as  "advisers." 
But  they  are  engaging  in  combat.  Hence 
the  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  5  years  that  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate.  I  have  never 
received  mail  comparable  in  volume  and 
in  virtual  unanimity  to  the  recommenda- 
tion that  I  made  on  March  10  that  the 
United  States  should  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  shall  shortly  introduce  into  the  Rec- 
ord some  of  the  several  hundred  letters 
which  I  have  received  supporting  my 
stand  that  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  our  boys  from  the  firing  line, 
put  an  end  to  these  wholly  needless 
killings,  and  make  the  best  possible  ar- 
rangements to  work  for  a  peaceable  set- 
tlement and  get  out. 


196^ 

TRAFFIC  TICKET  FIXING  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  a  note  from  my  office  recep- 
tionist.   She  wrote: 

A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bill  McMuUen 
called.  He  said  he  went  to  George  Washing- 
ton University.  He  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  reading  about  your  Investigation  of  the 
Police  Department  and  their  fixing  of  tickets^ 

He  mentioned  that  the  papers  might  be 
interested  to  know  about  the  many  traffic 
tickets  your  daughter  got  while  attending 
GWU  and  how  they  were  fixed  through  your 

He  hung  up  on  me  before  I  could  get  his 
address  or  phone  number.  I  told  him  I  knew 
nothing  about  It. 

Mr.  President.  If  anybody  by  the  name 
of  Bill  McMuUen  alleges  that  any  traffic 
tickets  were  fixed  by  my  office  for  my 
daughter  or  anybody  else,  he  is  Just  a 
plain,  dirty  liar— and  I  am  sure  he  will 
understand  that  descriptive  term.  I  am 
accustomed  to  such  human  snakes,  as 
that,  who  resort  to  such  smear  tactics. 

It    may    be    that    my    daughter— or 

daughters— received  some  traffic  tickets. 

If  they  did.  I  did  not  know  about  it. 

Perhaps   that   is   one   reason   why   my 

daughters  were  prone  to  say  sometimes, 

good  naturcdly.  "Who  says  our  father  is 

a  liberal?"    They  joshingly  would  say 

they  never  found  much  liberality  when  it 

came  to  the  personal  conduct  poUcies 

and  standards  I  tried  to  Instill  in  them 

in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  proper 

social  behavior  on  their  part.   They  were 

and  are  wonderful  daughters  of  whom  I 

am  proud,  but  like  all  of  us  they  made 

their  mistakes. 

However.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  doubt 
that  one  of  my  daughters  ever  had  a 
ticket  fixed.  If  she  did.  I  would  have 
liked  to  know  about  it  at  the  time,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  reduction  in  her 
weekly  allowance  of  the  amount  of  the 
fine  she  should  have  paid  and  the  re- 
Quirement  that  she  get  the  ticket  unfixed 
and  the  fine  paid.  Such  was  tlie  con- 
servative rule  of  family  conduct  that  pre- 
vailed in  our  household. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  am  accustomed 
to  smear  tactics  of  the  type  used  by  this 
man  who  called  my  office  receptionist 
and  identified  himself  as  Bill  McMuUen. 
If  a  fellow  of  this  kind  thinks  I  will  be 
the  least  influenced  by  this  attempt  at 
blackmail,  when  I  am  trying  to  clean  up 
the  traffic-ticket-fixing  scandal  m  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  is  just  wasting 
his  time.  ^  . 

So  I  merely  wished  to  put  the  record 
straight  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in  regard  to 
ticket  fixing. 
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OREGON  LAUNCHES  PARTNERS  OF 
THE  ALLIANCE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
witness  yesterday  to  a  most  refr^hing 
development  in  our  relations  with  Lajin 
America  that  gives  me  real  hope  for  tne 
future  of  our  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram I  had  the  opportunity  to  v^t 
over  hinch  with  Mr.  Edward  E.  Cooper, 
superintendent  of  the  Crow-Applegate 
School   District  No.   66,   near   Eugene. 


Oreg  who  left  last  night  for  a  3-week 
visit  to  Costa  Rica.  We  were  Jolnedjn 
our  talk  by  Mr.  James  H.  Boren  and  Mr. 
Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  of  the  Alliance  for 

Progress.  ^    ^    o.  „ 

Mr  Cooper  is  traveling  to  Costa  Rica 
under  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment   and    the    partners    of    the 
alliance  program,  the  State  and  local 
partnership   approach  to   the   alUance. 
His  objective  is  to  put  together  a  pro- 
gram of  practical  in-service  training  for 
Costa  Rican  teachers  at  various  public 
schools  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Cooper  reports 
that  the  round  trip  transportation  wUl 
be  provided  with  the  assistance  of  the 
local  school  districts  in  the  State.    The 
Oregon  taxpayers  will  get  their  money  s 
worth  through  the  services  of  the  CosU 
Rican  participants  as  resource  people  in 
Spanish    language    and    social    science 
classes.     Board  and  room  will    be  ac- 
corded    them    by    local    townspeople. 
While  on  his  trip,  he  wiU  meet  with  na- 
tional educational  officials  and  U.S.  AID 
mission  officials  in  San  Jos6  and  will  visit 
various  schools  and  educational  Institu- 
tions throughout  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Cooper, 
of  Eugene.  Oreg..  for  his  Imaginative  pro- 
posal to  Involve  our  local  school  districts 
In  a  worthwhUe  participation  program 
In  the  field  of  education  with  Costa  Rica. 
I  congratulate  him  and  wish  him  well  on 
behalf  of  my  State  on  the  occasion  of  a 
new  partnership  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
Mr.  Cooper's  trip  personifies,  to  me,  the 
new.  fresh  and  effective  approach  to  the 
Allismce  for  Progress  as  seen  in  the  part- 
ners of  the  alliance  effort  now  vmderway. 
Private  groups  In  States  will  be  brought 
together  vi-ith  people  in  areas  of  Latin 
American  countries  In  direct  partner- 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  program  that 
has  the  something  that  is  needed  in  large 
quantities  in  our  foreign  aid  program 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.    ThAt 
something  Is  a  sense  of  participation  by 
the  people  of  our  country,  working  in  a 
practical  way  in  an  alliance  with  the 
people  of  Latin  America.     This  active 
participation  in  the  program  at  the  local 
level  gives  a  vital  and  necessary  sense  of 
movement  to  the  alliance  here  and  In 
countries  of  our  neighbors.     It  is  this 
feeling  of  movement  in  the  program  that 
is  needed.    I  am  pleased  that  Oregon  \s 
becoming  active  in  this  program.  I  think 
it  is  a  splendid  program  and  one  that  I 
can  commend  and  support,  because  It 
makes  sense  to  people  here,  as  weU  as  to 
those  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  mechanics  of  this  new  pro- 
gram imder  the  alliance.  I  find  it  appro- 
priate to  note  that  Mr.  Boren,  who  heads 
this  operation,  and  is  also  the  special  as- 
sistant to  Uie  VS.  coordinator  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  recently  addressed 
the  Council  of  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Virginia,  in  Arlington.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Again,  I  salute  Mr.  Edward  E.  Cooper 
on  his  enterprise  and  resourcefulness: 
and  I  look  forward  to  his  report  to  the 
people  of  Oregon,  on  his  return  from 
Costa  Rica. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico»d, 
as  follows : 


RIMARKS  or  JAMKS  H.  BOBkN.  SPECIAL  ASSWT- 
ANT  TO  THK  U.S.  COORDINATOR,  AUOANCk  fOR 

Progress,  at  the  Mketing  or  the  CotmciL 
or  LKAGtJR  or  V^omkn  Voters  or  Virginia. 
Monroe    Room.    Park-Arlinoton    Motel. 
Arlincton.  Va.,  April  9. 1964 
It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
because  the  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a 
most   important  opinion-forming  group  In 
the  State  of  Virginia.    In  responding  to  your 
invltetlon  to  speak  in  practical  terms.  I  shau 
do  so  not  in  generalities   nor   in  pink  tea 
terminology  but  rather  in  specifics— specifics 
as  to  how  the  people  of  Virginia  can  become 
actively  involved  in  a  direct  alliance  with  the 
people  of  a  LaUn  American  naUon.    I  am  here 
to  put  before  you  an  opportunity  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  become  a  part  of  a  dynamic  local- 
level    program    throxigh    which    civic    clubs, 
business     and     professional     groups,     trade 
unions,   trade    associations    and    individuals 
can   work   directly    vrtth    the   people    of    an 
Andean  village,  a  Jungle  colony,  a  valley  com- 
munity or  a  slum  Improvement  association. 
This  challenge  Is  the  chaUenge  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  Alliance. 

The  partners  of  the  Alliance  (COTipafieroe 
de  la  Alianza)  program  is  a  new  dimension  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.     It  was  born  ot 
the  very  basic  philosophy  of  the  Charter  or 
PunU  del  Este— that  the  Alliance  Is  an  aUl- 
ance  of  people  which  Is  Importantly  but  only 
partially  articulated  by  the  government-to- 
government  programs.    President  Kennedy  s 
call  was  for  all  of  the  people  to  Join  In  this 
great  Alliance  and  this  is  the  continuing  caU 
from  President  Johnson.    I  am  now  translat- 
ing this  call  to  you  as  opinion  formers  in 
Virginia  to  lead  the  way  In  directly  identify- 
ing the  people  of  Virginia— the  people  of  toe 
saesLt  Old  Dominion— with  the  people  of  Latin 
America  who  are  striving  to  lift  themselves. 
IndlviduaUy  and  through  their  governments, 
to  a  better  level  of  living. 

Now.  let  me  be  specific.  Our  experience  m 
Peru  has  demonstrated  that  the  partners  of 
the  Alliance  concept  is  a  sound  and  workable 
one  The  mission  director.  Bob  Culbertson 
(whose  wife  is  a  Virginian  Incidentally)  and 
I  worked  to  respond  to  the  many  requests 
which  were  coming  from  self-help  oriented 
villages  We  could  not  easUy  do  this  within 
our  regular  program  at  first,  but  we  later 
worked  a  combination  of  possibilities  Into 
a  sound  program. 

There  were  villages  in  Peru  in  which  the 
people  had  built  schools  but  lacked  the  mate- 
rials for  the  roofs,  the  doors,  and  the  win- 
dows     An  amount  of  $160  to  $350  would  pro- 
vide such  materials  for  most  schools  and  we 
fotind   a   way    of   responding  to  the   need. 
Other  villages  were  conducting  night  Uteracy 
classes    for    adults— classes    in    which    the 
adults,  after  long  hard  days  of  difficult  work, 
were  sharing  stubs  of  pencils  and  straining 
their  eyes  to  see  the  small  blackboard  which 
was  lighted  by  candles  or  perhaps  a  kerosene 
lamp      In  some  InsUnces.  where  the  altitude 
of  the  Andes  would  permit  safe  operation,  we 
helped  the  villages  obtain  pressure  lanterns. 
In  most  InsUnces  we  helped  them  with  a 
small    Amp-Champ    generator— a    generator 
which  runs  for  6  hours  on  a  gallon  otg&so- 
llne  and  lights  seven  50-waU  bulbs.     Think 
of  the  Impact.    This  was  the  Alliance  for 
Progress   for    the    people    of   these    vUlages. 
This  lantern  or  generator  was  not  given  to 
the  village;  It  was  a  part  of  an  alliance  effort 
They  had  to  do  something  as  their  part  of 
the  partnerships  program  such  as  building  a 
larger  blackboard   across   the   front  of   the 
iX.  or  buUdlng  a  latrine  by  f  •  -f  ~J; 
or  rerouUng  a  sewage  ditch,  or  building  or 
Improving  a  footbridge  acroM  a  river. 

A  Peace  Corps  volunteer  In  Peru  was  work- 
ing with  the  TUlage  of  Cuyochlco  near  Cvmco. 
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The  people  of  that  village  were  digging  an 
irrigation  ditch  through  the  rock  of  a  moun- 
tain—their  tools,  picks,  and  Iron  bars.  We 
helped  by  providing  a  Jackhammer  unit. 
When  the  Communist  march  was  made 
through  Cuzco.  the  entire  Cuyochlco  area— 
and  indeed,  the  entire  valley— did  not  have 
a  single  participant  In  the  march  Certainly 
this  was  not  due  simply  to  the  Jackhammer 
unit-  but  It  was  due.  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
combination  of  the  Jackhammer  and  a  very 
effective  Peace  Corps  volunteer  We  are 
working  closely  with  the  Peace  Corps  In  this 
program,  but  they  do  not  want  to  become 
identified  as  a  resource  of  material  help 
Their  volunteers  will  help,  however,  a  local 
village  develop  Its  petition  for  assistance  In  a 
self-help  project  and  they  or  our  AID  tech- 
nicians will  be  available  to  teach  the  people 
how  to  properly  use  the  equipment. 

The  possibilities  for  direct  partnerships  are 
limitless.  When  a  village  has  built  Its  own 
community  center  and  dug  a  well  for  a  pure 
water  supply.  »285  can  provide  a  pump  to 
help  lift  the  water  to  the  village  When  a 
barrlada  (slum  Improvement  association)  has 
a  self-help  project  under  which  It  Is  building 
community  buildings  such  as  schools  or 
medical  posts,  the  provisions  of  a  cement 
mixer  and  a  few  wheelbarrows  can  make  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  peoples'  efforts 
to  help  themselves.     I  could  go  on  and  on 

•  •  •  hand  tools,  equipment  for  small  medi- 
cal posts,  small  collections  of  books  In  Sp>an- 
Ish  for  community  or  barrlada  libraries,  and 
first-aid  kits  for  villages.  These  are  not 
pretty   lltUe   stories    pulled    out    of   the   air 

•  •  •  these  are  specific  illustrations  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Peru. 

This  direct  alliance  of  a  club  in  the  Unlt«l 
States  with  a  village  or  other  group  Is  not 
an  adoption  program  In  which  a  city  of 
a  State  partonizlngly  adopts  a  Latin 
American  state  or  city.  It  Is  a  partnership 
program  that  has  as  Its  base  the  direct 
assistance  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
It  is  not  an  "old  clothes"  charity  pro- 
gram •  •  •  It  Is  a  direct  alliance  l>etween  a 
U.S.  group  and  a  Latin  American  group  to 
work  toward  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
and  constructive  relationship.  This  Is  not 
a  program  In  which  mayors  exchange  keys 
to  the  cities  and  then  establish  pen  pal 
committees.  This  Is  rather  a  program 
through  which  mayors  and  groups  and  in- 
dividuals can  do  something  constructive 
as  working  members  of  a  direct  alliance. 

How  does  the  partnership  program  work? 
A  number  of  States  have  organized  statewide 
partners  of  the  alliance  committees  and 
others  are  In  the  process  of  organizing  them. 
In  some  States  the  organization  may  Involve 
only  a  part  of  the  State,  with  a  view  toward 
expanding  to  a  statewide  program  at  a  later 
date  These  committees  are  the  receivers  of 
specific  projects  from  specific  villages  or 
organizations  In  a  specific  country.  These 
projects  are  then  detaUed  out  to  the  varlotis 
civic  clubs,  high  school  and  university  stu- 
dent groups,  trade  associations,  leagues  and 
organizations  which  finance  the  respective 
projects. 

Very  properly  you  may  ask  a  number  of 
questions  about  this  partnership  program. 
Why  Isn't  the  government-to-govemment 
program  taking  care  of  these  needs?  Why 
are  we  as  taxpayers  now  asked  to  do  more? 
There  are  several  good  reasons  why  this 
partners  of  the  alliance  program  makes 
scxxsc. 

In  our  more  formal  programs,  we  are 
working  with  the  various  Latin  American 
coimtrles  In  helping  them  to  build  their 
institutional  capability  to  resolve  their  own 
problems.  We  are  not  in  the  business  of 
doing  things  for  these  nations  but  we  are  In 
the  business  of  helping  them  build  their 
own  Institutions  through  which  they  can 
attack  and  solve  their  own  problems.  It 
takes  time,  however,  to  build  Institutions 
and  we  should  reflect  upon  the  history  of 
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dur  own  country  In   this  respect.     It  takes 
time,   for   example,   to  develop   an  agricul- 
tural  extension   service   that   can   meet   the 
r  eeds  of  the  great  rural  areas;  It  takes  time 
tLi  build  a  savings  and   lojui  s%-8tem   to  the 
joint  that  It  can  foster  a  private  enterprise 
liouslng  program;   It   takes  time  to  develop 
credit  institutions  which  can  meet  the  needs 
(if   small    business   and    agricultural    super- 
Used  credit;    It  takes  time  to  establish  co- 
(iperative  institutions  that  are  effective  tools 
(or  problem  solving.     In  short.  It  takes  time 
10  help  build  institutions  to  the  point  that 
1  hey    have    impact    upon    the    people.      Tlie 
1  partners  of   the  alliance   program  can    help 
)uv  the  time  to  carry  out  this  vltiU  but  more 
mpersonal  economic  development  program. 
The  fxmds  appropriated  for  our  programs 
must  go  to  this  basic  business  of  building 
nstltutlons  and  Infrastructure.     If  we  were 
o  spend  Uie  limited  funds  available  to  us 
or  the  tvpe  of  Impact  projects  which  I  have 
lescrlbed  as  being  the  core  of  partnership 
jctivltles.  we  would  be  building  for  failure 
aecause  without  effecUve  Institutions  there 
-an   be   no  economic   or   political   stability. 
On    the    other    hand.    If    we    only    concern 
ourselves  with  the   impersonal   business  of 
institutional  development  we  may  be  build- 
ing for  failure  In  that  we  may  not  have  the 
time  available  to  us— the  United  States  and 
our  sister  republics  as  partners— to  carry  out 
the  basic  program 

The  partners  of  the  Alliance  program  does 
not  contemplate  the  shipment  of  clothing 
or  old  books— old  clothing  smacks  of  charity 
and  English  language  books  are  useless  to 
seml-lUlterate   people— It    Is.   rather,   a   pro- 
gram which  responds  to  specific  efforts  of 
villages  or  slum  organizations  In  meeting  a 
productive    need    when    there    has    been    a 
demonstration    of   self-help    Interest.     Most 
of    the    Items    needed    are    available    In   the 
country    (and    about   90    percent    are    U.S.- 
produced    Items  i    and    In    the    Interests    of 
speedy  response  and  slniplified  administra- 
tive handling,  the  funds  are  generally  sent 
directly  to  the  man  designated  in  each  Amer- 
ican  embassv   to   be   the   partner's   program 
representative.     He  sees  that  the  materials 
ars  properly  purchased  and  delivered  to  the 
partnership  village  or  association.     He  also 
arranges,  where  possible,  for  pictures  of  the 
project  being  completed  with  the  help  re- 
ceived   from   the   U.S.   organization.     These 
will  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  organization. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  communism  In  this  hemisphere. 
I  say  that  the  opportunity  Is  at  hand  to 
translate  words  into  action.  To  those  who 
wish  to  help  people  help  themselves  and  to 
help  give  meaning  to  hope.  I  say  that  the 
way  is  open  to  them.  The  partners  of  the 
Alliance  has  an  Inventory  of  self-help  needs 
and  is  seeking  the  participation  and  help  of 
those  Interested  in  constructive  action. 

Therefore,  in  respKDndlng  to  yotir  invita- 
tion to  be  with  you.  may  I  again  emphasize 
that  my  response  to  your  Interest  Is  in  the 
form  of  a  challenge  and  a  request  for  your 
help.  We  need  your  help  in  the  operational 
development  of  this  program  and  we  ask  you 
that  you  Join  hands  with  us  In  establishing 
a  partnership  between  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  people  of  a  Latin  American 
country,  and  hope  that  you  will  give  of  your 
means  and  of  your  talents  to  this  cause. 


THE  SOUTH  VIETNAM  DECLARA- 
TION BY  THE  SEATO  COUNCIL  OF 
MINISTERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  speak  very  briefly  on  McNamara's 
war  In  South  Vietnam  and  the  participa- 
tion in  it.  in  recent  days,  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Rusk. 


The  declaration  on  South  Vietnam  by 
the  SEATO  Council  of  Ministers  Is  noth- 
ing but  the  grossest  hypocrisy.     Their 
statement  refers  to  the  defeat   of  the 
Communist  campaign  as  "essential  not 
only  to  the  security  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  but  to  that  of  southeast  Asia." 
The  Council  also  'affirmed  its  confidence 
that  the  program  of  political  and  admin- 
istrative reform,  military  action,  pacifi- 
cation, and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment recently  Instituted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  to- 
gether with  Uie  support  It  is  roceiving 
from   member   nations   of   SEATO   and 
from  other  nations  in   the  free  world, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  tlie 
Vietnamese   to   defeat   the   Communist 
campaign." 

The  truth  is  that  SEATO  members 
other  than  the  United  States  are  doing 
little  or  nothing  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
number  of  advisers  from  their  members, 
other  than  the  United  States,  total  only 
a  few  dozen.  The  financial  contribu- 
tions from  SEATO  members  other  than 
the  United  States  amount  to  a  small  pit- 
tance from  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
Great  Britain,  and  somewhat  more  from 
Prance.  But  97  percent  of  all  outside 
financial  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  com- 
ing from  the  United  States. 

The  SEATO  organization  apparently  is 
going  to  do  nothing  about  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  except  to  pass  resolu- 
tions urging  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue its  unilateral  intervention.  In  the 
meantime,  the  United  States  will  also  be 
expected  to  go  on  sending  aid  to  these 
SEATO  members  on  the  pretext  that 
they  are  defending  our  interests  In  that 
part  of  the  world— which  would  be  com- 
plete nonsense. 

I  invite   Secretary  Rusk  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  proposal,  if  any, 
he  placed  before  the  Council,  calling  for 
a  joint  SEATO  action  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  invite  him  to  report  to  the  American 
people  on  what  proposals  he  made  to 
make  the  "support  South  Vietnam  is  re- 
ceiving from  member  nations  of  SEATO" 
a  reality.    I  invite  Secretary  Rusk  to  tell 
the  American  people  how  much  money 
and  how  many  men— how  many  men, 
Mr.  President,  these  SEATO  members  are 
putting  into  South  Vietnam  right  now— 
men  to  die  alongside  of  the  American 
boys  who  arc  being  killed  in  South  Viet- 
nam—and how  much  more  they  will  put 
in  as  a  result  of  the  Manila  conference. 
The   Manila   meeting  has  shown  up 
SEATO  once  and  for  all  as  a  worthless 
organization.     The  sooner  the  United 
States  stops  financing  it.  the  better  off 
the  American  people  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  resent  is  that  the 
release  comes  from  Manila,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
is  a  party  to  it,  although  the  release  is 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, insofar  as  binding  SEATO  to  any  ef- 
fective help  of  South  Vietnam  is 
concerned. 

A  great  opportimity  was  muffed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  his  failure  to  lay 
on  the  SEATO  council  table  a  program 
which  would  have  SEATO  take  over 
jurisdiction  of  the  operations  in  South 
Vietnam. 
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Instead  of  rising  to  that  opportunity, 
we  receive  the  kind  of  release  that  the 
SecretaiT  of  State  undoubtedly  Is  more 
responsible  for  than  anyone  else,  com- 
ing from  ManUa.  It  tries  to  pull  the 
wool  again  over  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  I  desire  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  know  that  the  American  public 
Is  not  being  fooled. 

Now.  having  muffed  the  opportunity  at 
Manila.  I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that.  In  my  Judgment,  he  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  proceed  to  lay  the  South  Vietnam 
•McNamara  war"  before  the  United  Na- 
tions for,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
United  States  never  signed  the  Geneva 
accords.     We  are  not  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  accords.    But  If  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords   arc   being    violated,   the    Ur^ted 
States,  not  a  party  to  the  accords,  does 
not  have  the  slightest  right  to  act  as  an 
enforcement  officer  for  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords  by   way   of  unilateral  action  in 
South  Vietnam.    If  the  Geneva  accords 
are  being  violated,  the  responslbllty  for 
doing  something  about  It  rests  with  the 
United  Nations.    That  happens  to  be  the 
International  law  sltuaUon  In  which  we 
find  ourselves.    My  country  ought  to  be 
taking  the  lead  In  calling  upon  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  do  something  about  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  the  peace 
in  South  Vietnam.     If  anyone  thinks 
peace  is  being  preserved  in  South  Viet- 
nam, I  suggest  that  he  read  the  tickers 
this  afternoon.    The  South  Vietnamese 
have  now  suffered  another  major  mUl- 
tary  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong. 
The  shocking  thing  Is.  that  not  only 
was  the  military  defeated,  but  also  ter- 
ror rained  down  upon  innocent,  helpless 
civilians.    We  do  not  know  yet  from  the 
ticker  stories  how  many  civilians  were 
killed     But  the  ticker  that  I  read  indi- 
cated an  unknown  but  considerable  num- 

ber. 

I  repeat:  The  kind  of  operation  that 
we  are  conducting  in  South  Vietnam  will 
never  produce  a  \'ictory.  If  we  get  the 
kind  of  military  \ictory  that  McNamara 
is  talking  about  in  connection  with  his 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  we  wiU  stUl  not 
have  a  victorv.  There  can  be  no  victory 
in  South  Vietnam  unUl  South  Vietnam 
sets  up  the  system  of  freedom  that  we 
prate  about  supporting:  but  we  are  not 
supporting  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  supporting  a  military  dictator- 
ship headed  by  a  military  tyrant^-a  com- 
plete totalitarian. 

I  wish  to  see  my  country  move  itself 
out  of  that  posture  and  back  into  the 
posture  in  which  we  all  glory;  namely,  a 
posture  of  standing  for  peace  through 
the  application  of  the  rule  of  law.  We  as 
a  nation  should  not  seek  to  attain  peace 
through  the  appUcaUon  of  the  jungle  law 
of  military  force.  We  have  entered  an 
era  in  civilization,  in  my  judgment,  which 
does  not  permit  even  the  estabUshment 
of  a  so-called  temporary  peace  between 
wsLTs  bv  use  of  military  force. 

So  once  again  I  raise  my  voice  in  a 
plea  that  my  country  proceed,  now  that 
the  opportunity  for  handling  this  subject 
through  the  SEATO  organization  has 
blown  up  in  our  face,  to  move  into  the 
United  Nations  with  a  resolution  asking 
the  United  Nations  to  take  jurisdiction, 
and  with  the  objective  in  mind,  I  hope, 
cx 608 
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of  trying  to  set  up  a  United  Nations  truat- 
eeship  over  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  _^,^^_^      ™n,« 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  140  Leg.] 

Aiken  Errln  J*^7"" 

Anderson  Hart  Jif^V^" 

Bavh  Hartke  MlUer 

Seall  Hlckenlooper  Monroney 

Bennett  Holland  Morse 

Bible  Hruska  Mundt 

Boggs  Humphrey  ^.u^nter 

Brewster  Inouye  Sf".^ 

Byrd  W  Va.       Jackson  ^^f*^" 

Cannon  Javlts  p!i'  .,7 

Carlson  Johnston  S^^^^- 

rose  Jordan.  Idaho     Blblcoff 

cCk  Keating  Rot>ertson 

cotton  Kennedy  S^" 

Curtis  Kuchel  Smltn 

SVrksen  Long.  Mo.  ^^'f^^^ 

nodd  Magnuson  Symington 

SSflnlck  Mansfield  WUUams^N^J. 

bouglas  McCarthy  Young.  Ohio 

Ellender  McGee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 

riun  Is  present.  .^    ,j     *.  ^n 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr    ERVIN.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 

the  majority  leader  without  losing  my 

right  to  the  fioor,  or  having  my  remarks 

count  as  a  second  speech.  „,..    „. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  MILESTONE  IN  MEXICAN-UNITED 
STATES  RELATIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  note  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
El  Chamizal  Treaty  which  the  Senate 
ratified  on  December  17. 

By  authorizing  the  funds  necessary  for 
compensation  and  relocation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  affected  areas  the  Con- 
gress has  clearly  demonstrated  what  it 
means  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  The  pa- 
tience and  good  will  of  Presidents  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson.  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos, 
and  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  ably  abet- 
ted by  Thomas  Mann,  our  former  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico,  and  Manuel  Tello 
Mexico's  Foreign  Minister,  have  brought 
about  the  solution  to  a  long-standing 
irritant.  . 

Mr  President,  the  warm  friendship 
and  cordiality  which  have  increasuigly 
characterized  our  relations  with  Mexico 
over  the  last  three  decades  have  reached 
a  new  height  with  the  Chamizal  settle- 
ment. I  trust  that  this  state  of  affairs 
will  continue  in  a  common  effort  to 
achieve  tiie  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  


JUDGE  LESTER  H.  LOBLE 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1964  Reader's  Digest  publishes  a 
feature  from  the  American  Lepon 
magazine  about  a  distinguished  Mon- 
tana jurist.  Lester  H.  Loble.  of  Helena. 
For  many  years.  Judge  U)ble  has  been 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  young 
offenders.    He  has  administered  the  law 


with  impartiality  and  with  firmness.  He 
is  not  a  "soft"  Judge.  But  he  has  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  energy  and  time 
in  attempting  to  further  the  correctives 
of  purposeful  training  and  useful  work 
among  young  people  who  might  other- 
wise find  themselves  at  loose  ends. 

Judge  Loble  waged  a  campaign  for  the 
enactment  in  1961  of  the  Montana 
Juvenile  Traffic  Act.  It  Is  a  stern  law. 
but  after  its  enactment  there  were  49 
percent  fewer  felonies  and  a  75  percent 
reduction  in  juvenile  traffic  cases  In  his 

district.  ^       .,   , ,     „.„^ 

Over  30  years  ago.  Judge  Loble  was 
also  instrumental  in  establishing  a  trade 
school  at  Helena.  This  school  has 
trained  thousands  of  auto  and  aviation 
mechanics,  pilots,  welders,  electrical 
workers,  and  radio  repairmen  whose  ac- 
quired skills  have  found  use  throughout 
the  nation.  ^  ^ 

Judge  Loble  has  been  an  adviser  on 
the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  His  wide  experience  both 
in  the  specialized  jurisprudence  of  the 
young  and  in  specialized  education 
places  him  in  a  unique  position  to  make 
an    outstanding    contribution    to    that 

group. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest previously  referred  to  and  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  April  6,  1964,  which  Judge 
Loble  sent  to  me  on  the  work  of  the 
trade  school  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  .^      _^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Open  Hoitsk  for  Yoxing  Hoods 
(By  Donald  John  Glese) 
The  scene  was  similar  in  many  ways  to 
those  enacted  every  day  in  courtrooms  across 
the  country.  Sentence  was  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced. The  defendant  stood,  head  bowed. 
staring  at  the  floor.  His  attorney  stood  mo- 
tionless beside  him.  Spectators  quietly  shift- 
ed in  their  seats.  A  newspaper  reporter 
flipped  over  a  fresh  page  In  hla  notebook. 
The  unsmiling  judge  cleared  his  throat. 

"You  have  been  found  guilty  of  aggravated 
assault."  the  judge  said.  "It  is  the  sentence 
of  this  cotirt  that  you  be  confined  in  the 
State  reformatory  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
Ck)urt  is  adjourned." 

This  scene  in  the  courtroom  of  Judge  Les- 
ter H.  Loble,  in  Helena,  Mont.,  was  unusual 
m  one  Important  respect.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  press  was  present  (though  not  pho- 
tographers ) .  and  spectators  were  free  to  come 
and  go.  It  was  a  routine  session  of  Loble'e  ju- 
venile court.    The  defendant  was  only  16. 

For  2  years  Loble  has  been  giving  under- 
18  offenders  large  doses  of  publicity  and  pun- 
ishment. Juveniles  charged  with  serious  of- 
fenses who  appear  before  the  gray-haired, 
gruff-voiced  Jurist  are  handled  like  adults. 
They  appear  In  open  court,  and  all  the  de- 
taUs  of  their  trial  are  made  public. 

Under  Montana's  Juvenile  Traffic  Act. 
adopted  as  a  means  of  curbing  under-18 
traffic  violators.  Juvenile  traffic  offenders  are 
also  tried  in  open  court,  be  it  municipal  or 
county,  and  their  driving  mistakes  are  re- 
ported In  embarrassing  detail.  Other  non- 
felony  cases  are  heard  In  closed  court. 

The  judge  doesn't  claim  to  have  found  a 
Bure-flre  cure-aU  for  Juvenll.  d«Unq«ncy. 
But  a  survey  of  court  records  in  hU  district 
(population  31.000)  for  an  IS-month  period 
following  Montana's  adoption  of  the  open- 
cou^Tlal  in  March  1961  shows  that  felony 
cases  havs  dropped  49  percent,  Uafflo  caeee 
76  percent. 
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Judge  Loble'B  flght  agaliut  adolescent 
crtine  started  In  1956.  when,  after  40  years 
as  a  prominent  trial  lawyer,  he  waa  elected 
Judge  of  the  first  Judicial  district  with  head- 
quarters in  Montana's  capital  city  of  Helena— 
a  ranching-tradlng-tourlst  center  In  the 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  a  Mon- 
tana district  Judge.  Loble  was  assigned  to 
hear  adult  and  juvenile  cases  Involving  both 
criminal  and  civil  matters.  More  than  half 
hlfl  time  was  spent  on  Juvenile  cases. 

"My  first  full  year  was  a  nightmare."  he 
says  "I  had  99  cases  Involving  serious  of- 
fenses by  JuvenUes.  and  It  was  getting  worse 
all  the  time.  We  had  Juvenile  gangs  prowl- 
ing our  streets,  and  burglaries,  robberies, 
assaults,  and  other  serious  offenses  being 
committed  by  youths  under  18  years  of  age. 
"Helena  started  getting  a  lot  of  publicity. 
When  a  gang  of  15  Juveniles  attacked  2  old 
hobos,  the  tovim  got  headlines  all  over  the 
covintry.  But  the  culprits  got  no  publicity. 
The  Juvenile  court,  by  law.  was  a  closed 
oourt.  People  had  no  confidence  In  It.  Ju- 
venllee  were  laughing  at  us.  People  com- 
plained that  'nothing  ever  happens.'  " 

So  the  Judge  launched  a  campaign  to 
change  the  law.  "I  wanted  to  throw  the 
doors  open  and  put  the  epotUght  where  it 
belongs— on  the  Individual.  I  drafted  a  bill 
providing  open  courts  for  serious  Juvenile 
offenders  and  sent  It  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He 
felt  It  was  a  good  law.  Then  I  tried  to  get 
support  for  It.  I  ran  Into  a  large  group  of 
opponents  who  claimed  I  was  destroying 
Montana's  youth. 

"The  only  strong  support  I  had  was  from 
two  boys  In  BUlings.  They  got  up  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  400  youngsters  who  favored 
the  bill  because  they  were  taking  the  blame 
for  hoodlums.  That's  what  we're  doing  every 
time  the  press  has  a  story  about  some  hood 
and  never   says  who  he  Is.'  they  said." 

In  1959.  Loble  got  his  bill  Into  the  legis- 
lature— but  It  was  killed  In  committee.    Dur- 
ing the  next  2  years  he  visited  every  county 
In  the  State.     "I  spoke  nearly  every  night, 
at  farm,  labor,  business,  and  PTA  meetings," 
he  recalls.     "Whenever  I  coxild  get  two  or 
more  people  to  stand  still.  I  told  them  we 
needed  a  new  law  that  would  make  the  of- 
fender,  whether   he's    12   or    17.   assume   his 
responsibility  as  a  member  of  society.     The; 
public    started    getting    behind    me.     Legls-i 
la  tors  wanted  to  know  more  about  my  bill."! 
The  bill  finally  came  before  the  1961  leg- 
islature   and    was    passed    with    only    seven, 
votes   against   It.     The   words   Loble   put   In 
Montana's  statutes  are:  "Whenever  the  hear-i 
Ing  In  the  Juvenile  court  Is  had  on  a  wrlt-j 
ten  petition  charging  the  commission  of  any^ 
felony,  persons  having  a  legitimate  IntereslJ 
In    the    proceedings.    Including    responsible 
representatives  of  public  Information  media, 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  such  hearing.'' 
In  practice  the  law  works  this  way:    Th^ 
county    attorney    files    a    petition    charging 
Billy  Doe,  16,  with  any  felony  offense  that[ 
would  be  punishable  by  Imprisonment  in  4 
penitentiary  If  the  offender  were  an  adulj 
(burglary,  auto  theft,  robbery,  assault.  an4 
other  serious  offenses) .     The  Judge  then  re+ 
quires  the  county  attorney  to  produce  any 
Information   he   has   showing   that   a   crim* 
has  been  committed.     If  he  Is  convinced  $ 
felony   charge   Is   warranted,   the  Judge  or* 
ders  the  case  tried  In  open  Juvenile  court.   , 
The   Juvenile   may  hire   an    attorney      H^ 
can   demand   a   Jury   trial.     He   can   seek   t^ 
have  the  Judge  disqualified  by  claiming  h^ 
cannot   have   a    fair   tHal    before   him.     (Nfc 
Juvenile  has  yet  asked  that  Loble   be  dlsf 
quallfied.) 

The  first  case  heard  under  Montana* 
open-co\irt  law  Involved  two  brothers,  16 
and  13,  who  had  stolen  $1,500  worth  of  ele<i- 
tronlc  equipment  "because  we  could  use  It/' 
Loble  committed  both  to  the  Montana  Chil- 
dren's Home  at  Twin  Brtdges.  Helena's 
dally  newspaper,  the  Independent  Recor*. 
devoted  35  column-inches  to  detail:  namef, 
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ages,  parents"  identities,  addresses,  and  ver- 
batim testimony.  Today.  Loble  says,  the 
youths  are  doing  very  well,  and  the  older 
one  Is  going  to  college. 

The  courtroom  doors  swing  only  one  way 
for  Juveniles  who  are  found  guilty  of  using 
violence  on  residents  In  Loble's  district.  He 
tried  In  open  court  the  case  of  two  youths. 
17  and  16.  who  robbed  a  gas  station  at- 
tendant of  $295.  They  held  a  pistol  at  his 
head  slugged  him  with  a  heavy  moneysack 
and  threatened  to  kill  him.  The  youths 
pleaded  guilty. 

Before  sentencing  them,  Loble  said, 
"Crimes  of  violence  such  as  yours  re- 
quire punishment  In  keeping  with  your  utter 
disregard  for  the  law.  The  people  of  Helena 
are  not  going  to  be  placed  In  fear  of  hood- 
lums." He  sentenced  the  17-year-old  to  10 
years  In  the  Montana  State  Prison  at  Deer 
Lodge.  The  16-year-old  was  sent  to  the 
State  Industrial  School  at  Miles  City. 

No  youth  who  commits  a  serious  offense 
In  Helena,  nor  his  parents,  can  escape  the 
fioodllght  of  publicity.  Loble  recently  heard 
the  case  of  a  youth.  16.  who  had  vandalized 
a  school,  doing  $160  damage.  The  trial  was 
held  before  25  spectators  and  reported  In 
detail  In  the  Independent  Record.  The  de- 
fendant was  the  son  of  Loble's  court  clerk. 
In  nonfelony  cases,  such  as  habitual 
truancy,  petty  larceny,  and  minor  property 
damage.  Loble's  court  Is  closed.  "I  want  It 
closed  so  we  can  lay  our  cards  on  the  table 
without  a  lot  of  formality."  he  says.  "I  may 
turn  the  offender  loose  under  probaUon  or 
other  supervision,  but  I  tell  him  If  he  comes 
back  he'd  better  bring  his  toothbrush,  be- 
cause he's  going  to  stay  for  a  while.  They 
all  know  I'll  not  disappoint  them." 

In  his  Juvenile  traffic  court.  Loble  uses 
other  means  than  fines  to  reform  violators. 
"Pines  are  Ineffective,  and  the  parents 
usually  end  up  paying  them  anyway,"  he 
says.  "When  a  JuvenUe  Is  tagged  for  his 
first  moving  violation,  his  parents  get  a  let- 
ter from  the  chief  of  police  asking  their 
cooperation.  This  provokes  some  strong  re- 
acUons.  The  parents  start  supervising  their 
youngster's  driving,  because  they  know  they 
will  make  the  headlines  if  he  gets  tagged 

"On  the  second  violation  he  goes  to  court. 
If  he  Is  foxmd  guilty  I  siispend  his  Ucense 
and  order  him  to  take  driver  training  in  a 
10-week  course  which  meets  2  hours  a  week 
and  cost  him  $10.  When  he  graduates  I  re- 
turn his  license.  By  that  time,  and  after  a 
news  story  Informing  everybody  he's  a  bad 
driver,  he  learns  that  being  a  good  driver  la 
smart." 

The  son  of  a  prominent  citizen  was 
charged  with  speeding  through  35  stop  signs. 
The  car  had  no  steering  wheel.  The  boy. 
16,  had  removed  It  and  was  maneuvering 
the  car  with  a  wrench  fastened  to  the  steer- 
ing column.  When  Loble  cited  the  danger 
of  his  act.  the  youth  replied.  "So  what."  He 
was  adjudged  delinquent  and  committed  to 
the  reformatory  at  Miles  City.  "He's  driving 
a  tractor  there  now,"  Loble  says,  "and  get- 
ting good  grades  In  school." 

Loble  realizes  many  feel  his  methods  are 
harsh,  but  he  says.  "I'm  not  trying  to  win 
a  popularity  contest  with  Juvenile  lawbreak- 
ers or  their  parents.  I'm  trying  to  restore 
some  sanity  to  Juvenile  crime  prevention. 
By  vising  publicity  and  punishment  I've 
achieved  sharp  decreases  in  Juvenile  of- 
fenses." 

Dave  Mlddlemaa.  sheriff  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  County  for  the  past  13  years,  says  he 
and  hU  deputies  "have  noticed  a  big  drop 
In  delinquency  since  Judge  Loble  started 
lislng  the  open-court  procedure.  We  have 
also  noticed  big  changes  in  the  attitude  of 
young  people — all  for  the  better." 

OfBclals  of  Broadwater  County,  the  second 
county  In  Loble's  district,  and  law-enforce- 
ment officers  In  Townsend.  the  county  seat. 
are  also  happy  with  Loble's  program.    They 


report  they  have  had  only  three  cases  serious 
enough  to  be  referred  to  Loble's  court  so  far. 
While  Loble's  success  In  reducing  Juvenile 
Clime  has  been  acclaimed  in  Helena  (he  was 
reelected  in  1960,  carrying  every  precinct  In 
his  district),  his  methods  have  made  him 
xmpopular  with  those  who  believe  that  Ju- 
venile offenders  are  emotionally  maladj\isted 
and  must  be  treated  rather  than  punished. 

Loble  remains  Indifferent.  "Those  who 
condemn  my  methods  are  long  on  criticism, 
but  abort  on  producing  evidence  that  their 
own  theories  have  resulted  in  the  slightest 
reduction  In  youth  crime. 

"Our  crime  problem  Is  critical  because  our 
court  systems  have  become  infiltrated  by 
dreamers.  They  hold  that  Juvenile  offenders 
are  sick,  have  no  free  will,  are  made  worse 
by  punishment,  are  gravely  damaged  by  pub- 
licity, and  can't  choose  between  right  and 
wrong  unless  a  psychlaUlst  guides  them. 

"They  believe  every  young  punk  who  robs 
a  gas  station,  or  snatches  an  old  woman's 
purse,  or  assaults  an  Innocent  girl  Is  a  mental 
case  who  can  only  be  reclaimed  through 
•treatment.'  They  want  to  tear  down  our 
prisons  and  build  hospitals.  In  my  opinion, 
these  'progressive'  notions  push  crime  rates 
higher." 

Despite  his  tough  talk.  Judge  Loble  s  In- 
terest In  juvenile  offenders  doesn't  end  when 
they  enter  the  reformatory.  "I  visit  them 
when  I  can."  he  says.  "Sometimes  we  play 
baseball  or  handball,  or  sit  around  and  talk." 
The  Judge  has  long  been  in  demand  as  a 
guest  speaker.  He  asks  no  fee,  but  says  any 
contribution  to  the  Judge  Lester  H.  Loble 
Trust  Fund  will  be  appreciated  by  Inmates, 
many  committed  by  him,  of  a  dozen  public 
and  private  Montana  Institutions. 

Franklin  Robbie,  executive  director  of  the 
Yellowstone  Boys'  Ranch  at  Billings,  says  he 
is  using  money  from  the  fund  to  help  pay 
college  expenses  for  a  former  boys'  ranch 
youth  who  has  no  other  means  of  getting 
help.  "We  are  also  getting  a  place  ready 
for  all  the  power  tools  that  came  to  us 
through  the  Judge."  he  says.  The  tools, 
valued  at  $10,000,  were  left  to  the  ranch  in 
the  will  of  a  Montana  man  who  heard  Loble 
dlscxissing  delinquency  on  the  radio. 

A  few  other  Montana  Juvenile  court 
Judges  now  use  the  open  oourt.  and  many 
more  are  watching  Loble's  experiment  close- 
ly. The  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime,  to  which 
Loble  was  reappointed  in  October  1963  for 
a  second  term  as  a  special  adviser,  considers 
publicity  and  open  courts  for  the  serious 
juvenile  offender  a  controversial  subject,  and 
a  matter  for  each  conununlty  to  decide. 

Today,  as  many  communities  rush  to  find 
answers  to  their  own  worsening  youth-crime 
problems,  Loble  continues  vising  publicity, 
punishment,  and  rehabilitation  to  keep  the 
lid  down  on  delinquency  In  his  district.  Says 
U.S.  Senator  Lee  Metcalt,  of  Montana, 
"Judge  Loble's  record  in  reducing  Juvenile 
crime  sp>eaks  for  Itself." 


Helena,  Mont.. 

April  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Mike  Manstoxd. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  Over  30  years  ago,  together 
with  others,  I  helped  established  a  trade 
school  at  Helena.  Over  9,000  students  have 
received  training  there.  It  operates  through 
the  Helena  High  School  and  Is  outstanding. 
Every  2  years  these  high  school  students 
build  a  house,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
trade  school  and  the  various  labor  unions. 
The  house  Is  sold.  This  school  has  trained 
4,500  mechanics  and  technicians.  It  pre- 
pares youngsters  for  the  building  trades, 
welding,  filght  training — It  has  trained  over 
2.500  high  school  students  and  has  a  night 
school  for  adults.  They  have  trained  pilots, 
aviation  mechanics,  welders,  electrical  work- 
ers,   radio    repairmen    and    operators,    etc. 
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These  graduates  have  been  outstanding  In 
Lockheed,  Canaveral  and  many  other  places. 
In  short,  we  have  been  doing  In  Helena, 
Mont  for  30  years  what  Is  now  being  widely 
discussed  in  Washington.  Someone  in  Wash- 
ington who  Is  Identified  with  the  new  pro- 
gram ought  to  spend  a  week  here. 

This  U  very  helpful  in  my  Juvenile  pro- 
gram I  have  had  many  youngsters  who 
have  been  in  some  minor  trouble  continue  in 
high  school  for  a  half  day  and  go  to  this 
trade  school  for  a  half  day.  They  have 
turned  out  to  be  very  successful  and  some 
now  own  their  own  shops  In  the  various 
trades,  and  some  are  working  for  other  peo- 
ple I  recall  a  14-year-old  boy  nearly  6  feet 
tall  who  wanted  to  drop  out  of  school  (I 
knew  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  little  kids) . 
He  wanted  to  be  a  mechanic.  He  did  very 
well  at  the  trade  school. 

The  April  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  con- 
tains a  story  of  my  program  In  handling 
juvenile  delinquents  through  public  hear- 
ing It  is  extremely  Important.  The  other 
side  of  the  coin  Is  that  I  have  programs  like 
this  and  preventive  programs,  rehabilitation 
programs  and  these  help  a  lot. 

Beet  regards. 

LxsTES  H.  Loble. 

Judge. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfibld]  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  my  action  in  so  doing 
will  not  jeopardize  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  appreciate  the  tribute  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  paid  to  Judge  Loble. 

Judge  Loble  may  be  a  stem  judge,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  is  also  a  f  nend  of  aU 
the  boys  and  girls  in  Montana— especially 
in  the  judicial  district  wherein  he  serves. 
Judge  Loble  has  been  interested  in  hu- 
manitarian projects  all  his  life.  Long 
ago.  as  the  naUonal  president  of  the 
Eagles  he  sponsored  the  first  old-age 
pension  program.  So  he  is  not  only  in- 
terested in  youth,  but  also  in  those  who 
are  much  older. 

He  is  a  citizen  of  Helena,  and  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  district  judges  in 
the  State  of  Montana.  He  has  sponsored 
and  fostered  many  other  humanitarian 
programs. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  should  point  out  that  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  vocation- 
al educational  program  in  the  trade 
schools  in  Helena.  He  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing experts  on  juvenile  delinquency 
in  America,  and  one  of  Montana's  out- 
standing citizens. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  my  col- 
league to  all  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  usual  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation in  3rielding  to  me. 
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on  page  7955.  in  the  second  column,  a 
correction  Is  indicated  in  line  14,  or  line  6 
of  my  statement  which  appears  therein. 
The  correction  that  should  be  made  is  to 
change  the  words  "not  yet"  to  the  word 
"just."  so  that  the  language  will  read: 

The  Republican  Members  have  Just  been 
called  into  consultations  •   •   •. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  be  changed  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
correction  will  be  made,  as  indicated. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
connection  I  beUeve  an  explanation  is 

due. 

I  note  from  the  Conorbssional  Rec- 
ord for  April  14.  on  page  7945.  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], inviting  attention  to  my  statement 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  point- 
ing out  that  I  was  in  error  in  stating  that 
"Republican  Members  have  not  yet  been 
called  into  consultations." 

I  apologize  for  the  error.  I  believe  an 
explanation  is  due. 

I  point  out  that  the  statement  which 
was  inserted  in  the  Record  was  drafted 
a  week  ago,  following  the  statement  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  which  appears 
on  page  7047  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  April  7.  1964,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  first  the  minority  members 
of  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee knew  of  the  drafting  of  the  report 
was  when  they  read  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  pointed  out  in  his  com- 
ments yesterday  that  there  had  been  two 
meetings  held  since  that  time— one  last 
Friday  and  one  last  Monday. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  this  policy 
and  procedure  are  being  followed.  It 
has  been  my  practice,  if  I  find  something 
in  the  Record  about  which  I  wish  to  crit- 
icize a  colleague,  always  to  notify  the 
coUeague,  or  his  office,  that  I  am  about 
to  do  so,  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  he 
will  be  present  so  that  he  may  respond 
if  he  so  desires. 

I  regret  deeply  that  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  did  not  see  fit  to 
do  this.  All  that  would  have  been  nec- 
essary would  have  been  to  place  a  tele- 
phone call  to  my  office,  telling  me  of  the 
error  in  my  statement,  and  the  Record 
would  have  been  corrected  accordingly. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation,  anything  can 
happen.        ^^^^^^^^_ 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  POLICY  AND 
PRACTICE  AGAINST  RACIAL  IM- 
BALANCE    IN     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 


INVESTIGATION     OF     ROBERT     O. 
BAKER       BY       COMMITTEE       ON 
RULES    AND    ADMINISTRATION— 
CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  in  the 

COHGKESSIONAL  RECORD  Of  April   14,   1964, 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  which  I  have 
pursued,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  siunmary  of  the  State  educa- 
tion department's  position  with  respect 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  racial 
imbalance  In  the  schools,  which  further 
indicates  the  positive  approach  to  this 
problem  being  taken  In  the  State  of  New 
York. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StJMMART    or  STATS  EDUCATION  DlPABTltlNT'S 

Position  With  Respect  to  the  Elimina- 
tion or  Dk  Facto  SwawiATioN  in  thb 
Schools 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  State 
education  department's  position  with  respect 
to  the  elimination  of  de  facto  segregation 
In  the  public  school  systems  of  the  State: 

1.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to 
see  that  every  child  has  an  equal  opportunity 
for  a  quality  educaUon  regardless  of  his 
race,  creed,  color,  place  of  residence,  social 
or  economic  background. 

Many  conditions  limit  the  attainment  or 
this  objective.  One  of  these  conditions  Is  the 
existence  of  racially  segregated  schools. 

2.  It  Is  the  position  of  the  department  that 
racially  segregated  schools  are  a  handicap  to 
the  achievement  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  and  must,  therefore,  be  elimi- 
nated In  New  York  State. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  In  a  particular  school 
reaches  a  critical  point,  white  parents  tend 
to  seek  other  schools  for  their  children; 
teachers  seek  assignment  in  what  they  con- 
sider more  desirable  schools;  and  there  tends 
to  be  a  lowering  of  general  morale.  pupU 
motivation  and  achievement.  These,  among 
other  factors,  make  the  problem  of  de  facto 
segregation,  or  racial  Imbalance,  relevant  to 
the  problem  of  providing  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  In  our  public  schools. 

3  The  elimination  of  de  facto  segregated 
schools  Is  to  be  sought  as  an  Important 
means  to  good  education,  not  as  an  end  in 

Itself. 

Our  primary  concern  Is  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  educational  opportunity  for  all  chU- 
dren  Children  must  be  properly  housed  In 
a  good  school  and  well  educated  no  matter 
where  they  happen  to  live.  Integration  is  an 
Important  means  of  Improving  educational 
opportunity  for  all  children. 

4  When  application  of  the  nelght>orhoo<l 
school  policy  creates  or  perpetuates  Inequali- 
ties of  educational  opportunity,  a  change  in 
the  application  of  that  policy  is  called  for. 

A   neighborhood   school    offers    Important 
educational    values    which    should    not    be 
overlooked.     The  relation  between  a  school 
and  a  definable  commimlty  with  which  it  is 
Identified  can.  In  many  cases,  lead  to  more 
effective  participation  by  parents  and  other 
citizens  In  the  support  and  guidance  of  the 
school     It  can  stlmvilate  sound  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  school  and  Its  pupils  and 
can   lead   to   beneficial   communication   be- 
tween the  school  staff  and  the  community 
that    staff    serves.      When    a    neighborhood 
school  becomes  Improperly  exclusive  In  fact 
or  in  spirit,  when  it  Is  viewed  as  being  re- 
served  for   certain   community    groups,    or 
when  Its  effect  Is  to  create  or  continue  a 
ghetto  type  situation,  It  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  democratic  education.     In  short, 
when  the  application  of  the  neighborhood 
school  principle  in  a  particular  location  falls 
to  produce  good  echools,  its  application  in 
that  location  shovUd  be  reviewed  and  revised 
5    In  keeping  with  the  principle  of  local 
control.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
school  authorities  to  develop  and  Implement 
the   necessary  plans  to   eliminate  de  facto 
segregated  schools. 

It  Is  recognized  that  In  some  communities 
residential  patterns  and  other  factors  may 
present  serious  obstacles  to  the  attainment 
of  racially  balanced  schools.  This  does  not^ 
however,  relieve  the  school  authorities  of 
their  responsibility  for  doing  everything 
within  their  power,  consistent  with  sound 
educational  principles,  to  achieve  equitable 

racial  balance.  w„„„ 

In  order  that  the  department  would  know 
local  plans  for  dealing  with  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, school  boards  were  asked  last  June  to 
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submit  information  to  the  d;P"^«^\°°  !j] 
Bchools  in  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
TnrStoent  was  Negro.  The  50  percent  figure 
was  viTed  as  a  statistical  point  of  reference 
JL"dentlfy  those  schools  from  '^hlch  relevant 
information  was  requested,  not  as  a  defini- 
tion of  racial  Imbalance. 

To  assist  local  authorities  In  develop  ng 
their  plans  and  In  formulating  their  policies. 
Tsutement  of  "Guiding  ^'^'^1^''^'°'^^^]: 
ing  With  De  Pacto  Segregation  In  Public 
Schools"  was  prepared  and  sent  to  each 
school  district.  A  copy  of  this  statement 
Is  attached. 

The  State,  of  course,  has  broad  responsl- 
bllltv  for  education.     For  practical  consider- 
ations and  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  State 
delegates  to  local  authorities  the  power  for 
administering    local     affairs     in    education^ 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  dealing  with 
the    elimination    of    de    facto    segregation 
With  their  initlmate  knowledge  of  all   the 
factors  of  the  local  situation,  local  author- 
ities are  best  equipped   to   devise  solutions 
best  suited   to   local   needs.     In   some  com- 
munities   the    busing    of    children    may   b€ 
necessary  to  bring  about  equality  of  educa- 
tional  opportunity   for   aU   children.     WhatJ 
is  feasible  and  practical  will  have  to  be  con 
sidered.     The  department  has  not  proposed 
State-mandated    busing    to    eliminate    Im 
balance,   believing  as  we  do  that  the  most 
effective  moans  of  dealing  with  this  prob. 
lem   can    best    be    determined    at    the    loca 
level      The    department,    of    course,    standi 
ready  at  all  times  to  assist  local  authorltlen 
In  their  planning. 

While  the  public  school  authorities  have 
a  special  respcnslbility  for  leadership  in  the 
elimination  of  de  facto  segregation,  the  prob^ 
lem  Is  also  the  responsibility  of  every  cltl 
zen — of    government    officials,   civic   leaden  i 
leaders  of  ethnic   and   racial    groups.     Th  • 
existence  of  segregation,  de  Jure  or  de  fact< 
not  only  creates   individual   and  group   In- 
justice, abhorrent  to  all  who  believe  In  th? 
dignity  of  man  and  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity Implicit  In  a  democracy,  but  It  ala:> 
poses  a  threat  to  the  economic,  social  anl 
cultural    health    of    the    community.    Stale 
and    Nation.     It    Is.    therefore,    of    utmost 
importance,  both  as  a  practical  matter  anl 
as  a  moral  obligation,  that  prompt  action  te 
taken   to  correct   the  situation   wherever     t 
exists. 
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SOVIET  SHADOW  ECONOMY 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  cod 
nection  with  the  current  anti- Jewish 
activities  in  the  U.SS.R..  considerable 
Ught  is  CAst  on  the  economic  problenis 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  economic  crimes  in  whi(h 
Jews  aprear  to  be  cast  in  the  role  pf 
scapegoats,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Re- 
porter magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hai.'e 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  tie 
article  by  Joseph  M.  Hochstein,  entitled 
"The  Soviet  Shadow  Economy."  whiih 
appeared  in  the  Reporter  magazine  April 
9. 1964.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows : 

The  Sovtet  Shadow  Bconomt 
(By  Joseph  M.  Hochstein) 
When  the  Russians  announced  the  arrest 
last  fall  of  a  group  of  clandestine  business- 
men who  had  set  up  and  operated  a  fact>ry 
in  a  Moscow  mental  Institution,  one  ex^iert 
on  Soviet  affairs  observed  that  "The  story, 
as  told  by  Izvestia,  could  have  come  stral|!ht 
out  of  Gogol." 

lavestia  reported  that  a  citizen  had  brlt>ed 
his  way  Into  the  managership  of  an  occupa- 


tional-therapy workshop  for  mental  pa"«njf  • 
He  and  his  accomplices  then  converted  the 
workshop  into  a  clandestine  knitwear  factory, 
illegally    Importing    460    tons    of    raw    wool 
58  knitting  machines,  and  other  equipment 
from  farms  and  factories  as  distant  as  Len- 
ingrad   almost  400  miles  to  the  north,  and 
Poltava    440  miles  to  the  south     The  secret 
factory    established    Illegal    commercial    ties 
to   52   state   factories,  collective   farms,   and 
workers-  cooperatives;  even  members  of  the 
Soviet  economic  police  were  involved.    Brib- 
erv  of  course,  was  practiced  on  a  large  scale— 
Izvestia    listed    pavoffs    totaling   1195.000   at 
the   official  exchange   rate,  or   a  week's  pay 
for    almost    10.000    Soviet    textile    workers— 
and  the  profits  were  accordingly  great.    The 
Soviet  Government  newspaper  said  the  un- 
derground factory  obtained  supplies  worth 
3  million  rubles  (»3.3  million  at  the  official 
exchange  rate),  or  more  than  1.680  percent 
of  the  original  "Investment"  In  bribes. 

Although   the   case   Is   of   modest    propor- 
tions compared  with  other  clandestine  enter- 
or'.ses  Edward  Crankshaw,  the  noted  British 
kremllnologlst.  pointed   out  that  the  knit- 
wear factory  illustrates  how  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy today  is  "•  •  •  a  highly  theoretical  sys- 
tem of  centralized  control,  which  does  not 
work  and  can  be  kept  In  being  only  if  au- 
thority turns  a  blindlsh  eye  to  a  vast  Illegal 
network  of  undercover  dealings  which  enable 
the  producers  to  short  circuit  bureaucratic 
channels   and   organize   a  distribution   net- 
work   of    their   own."     Crankshaw's   sugges- 
tion   that   a   second,   underground  economy 
provides  a  necessary  lubricant  for  the  over- 
all Soviet  economy  is  not  wlthotit  an  official 
echo  in  the  Kremlin.     Soviet  Premier  Niklta 
S   Khrushchev,  In  a  speech  to  Industrial  and 
construction    workers    last    year,    said    that 
•Some  kind  of  mutual  tie  has  been  formed 
between    enterprises    and    has    persisted    for 
many  years.     So  we  maneuver  around  It,  are 
afraid  to  disturb  it.  take  no  decisive  steps 
to  improve  the  situation." 

Some   steps,    of    course,    are    being    taken. 
For    almost    3    years,    the    Soviet   press   has 
provided  a  growing  variety  of  similar  reports 
In  connection  with  an  official  crackdown  on 
<:Deculators.   black   marketeers.  Illegal   trad- 
ers    clandestine    manufacturers,    and    other 
violators  of  the  Soviet  economic  order.     In 
bits  and  pieces,  these  accounts  yield  a  tapes- 
try of  an  unseen  side  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. ,  , 
They  portray  an  official  economy  so  rid- 
dled with  Illegal  profiteering  that  a  parallel 
underground  economy  of  considerable  pro- 
pr>rtions  now  exists,  one  that  Is  more  subtle 
and  complicated  than  a  standard  black  mar- 
ket   and   much   larger   as   well.     Some   spe- 
cialists in  Soviet  affairs  call  it  a  gray  mar- 
ket,  for   It  apparently  Involves  millions  of 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  officially  respect- 
able and  not  all  of  whom  fit  the  accepted 
definitions  of  black  marketeers. 

Seemingly  fantastic  venttires  buUt  around 
nonexistent  people  and  Invisible  corpora- 
tions take  place  In  this  netherworld  of  com- 
merce with  no  present-day  Gogol  to  record 
their  essence.  The  only  chronicler  Is  the 
official  press,  and  the  exploits  It  describes  are 
obviously  regarded  by  the  Soviet  leadership 
as  serious  offenses.  Since  mld-1961,  thou- 
sands of  persons  have  been  reprimanded  and 
Jailed  for  economic  crime,  and  about  200 
have  been  sentenced  to  death  by  shooting. 

Of  hundreds  of  published  reports,  those 
appearing  in  provincial  newspapers  uncir- 
culated in  Moscow  often  offer  the  most  de- 
tailed information  about  the  modern  style  of 
Soviet  chicanery.  A  story  headlined  "End  of 
a  Joint-Stock  Corporation,"  in  the  Uzbek 
provincial  newspaper  Taehkentskaya  Pravda. 
described  a  trial  of  21  persons  who  started 
a  clandestine  manufacturing  business  in  the 
Remmebel  state  furniture  factory  at  the  di- 
rection of  their  chief  engineer,  S.  G.  Brodsky. 
"The  necessary  raw  material — viscose — was 
obtained  by  Brodsky  &  Co.  by  bribing  employ- 


ees of  the  Barnaulsky  syntheUc  fiber  factory 
and  many  other  enterprise*."  the  newspaper 
reported  "However,  only  a  amall  porUon  erf 
the  viscose  was  delivered  dlr«:tly  to  the  «e- 
cret  factory.  The  majority  w*»  reeoid  to 
similar  shadowy  operators.  To  cover  up  the 
thefts,  wide-scale  writeoffs  of  vlacoe*  and 
cord  were  pracUced.  with  spoUage  claims  for 
large  lunounts.  and  the  raw  materials  written 
off  m  this  manner  were  transferred  to  the 
manufacturing  Combine  No.  2  of  the  Uzbek 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Thus  were  the  ends 
of  the  operation  tucked  in." 

In  the  Ukraine.  62  managers  and  workers 
were  tried  for  having  taken  control  of  the 
Kiev  City  Prult  and  Vegetable  Trade  Trust. 
They  Included  warehouse  directors,  trade 
specialists,  store  managers  and  their  ""Ist- 
anta.  and  officials  of  the  trade  trust.  The 
provincial  newspaper  Pravda  Ukralny  said 
that  their  activities  cost  the  state  more 
than  500.000  rubles  In  only  a  few  months. 
To  divert  state  food  shipments  to  private 
resale  the  group  made  false  reports  of  the 
quality  and  amount  of  food  delivered  by 
farms  "•  •  •  and  simply  reduced  the  qual- 
ity and  sometimes  wrote  shipments  off  as 
spoiled.  This  Is  how  they  got  hold  of  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  perfectly  good  and  sometimes 
high-quality    apples,    oranges,    lemons,    and 

bananas."  . 

In  neither  of  these  cases  did  any  of  tne 
83   convicted  persons   receive  a  sentence  or 
more  than  15  years.    Nor  did  either  case  be- 
come news  to  foreigners.     In  the  main,  the 
only  Soviet  economic  crime  trials  of  which 
Americans    have    been    Immediately    aware 
have  been  those  involving  death  sentences 
that  were  announced  In  Moscow.    Since  only 
50  of  the  first  160  death  sentences  were  re- 
ported in  Moscow  newspapers  or  in  national 
magazines    available    to    correspondents    in 
Moscow,  the  full  extent  of  the  crime  revela- 
tions has  seldom  received  even  routine  cover- 
age on  American  news  wires.    In  fact,  few  of 
the  110  death  sentences  announced  outside 
MOSCOW  by  provincial  publications  have  found 
their  way  into  any  Western  news  reports,  and 
then  only  belatedly.    For  example,  a  trial  in 
which  eight  Illegal  traders  were  sentenced  to 
death  was  announced  February  28,  1963,  by 
Lvovskaya  Pravda.     On  April   15,   the  story 
was  uncovered  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une   whose   Moscow   correspondent   cabled. 
"The  mass  executions,  unreported  In  any  of 
the  major  national  Soviet  dallies  easily  avail- 
able in  Moscow,  were  carried  In  a  local  news- 
paper  serving  the   Lvov   industrial  regional 
Communist    Party    committee.      The    paper 
cannot  be  purchased  by  Westerners  In  Mos- 
cow but  a  copy  became  available  yesterday. 
Only  then  was  the  story  picked  up  by  major 
wire  services  and  the  New  York  Times. 

How  could  such  an  extensive  underground 
economy    operate    In    a    police    state?      One 
basic  skill  required  is  the  ability  to  falsify 
records.     Phony   bookkeeping  In   the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  widely  documented  In  the 
past,  of  course,  mainly  In  connection  with 
attempts   to   conceal   production   shortcom- 
ings and  unfulfilled  quotas.     That  practice 
continues,  as  Izvestia  observed  in  a  dispatch 
last  year  from  Tsellnograd,  where  farm  man- 
agers    apparently     were     falling     to    enroll 
enough  workers  In  tractor  operators'  courses. 
One  official  padded  his  enrollment  with  37 
fictitious  names.     Another,  according  to  Iz- 
vestia   "remembering  the  experience  of  the 
landowner  Chlchlkov   (the  central  figure  of 
Gogol's  "Dead  Souls")  added  on  43  souls.  •  •  • 
Khimak  Yashev,  director  of  the  Kalinin  State 
Farm  set  the  record.    On  the  farm  he  heads, 
there  are  no  courses  at  all,  but  the  reports 
show  188  students." 


FROM  OMAR  TO  GARBAGE 

False  bookkeeping  for  embezzlement  is  also 
a  familiar  theme.  The  periodical  Soviet  Cul- 
ture has  reported  that  two  bookkeepers  In 
the  Ukraine  were  sentenced  to  death  for 
embezzling  through  fictitious  literary  royal- 
Ues     Izvestia  has  reported  that  the  records 


of  the  Kirghiz  State  Publishing  House  show 
money  expended  since  1962,  as  royalty  pay- 
ments to  eight  dead  authors.  Including  the 
p<Si  Omar  Khayyam,  born  In  1040,  and  the 
phlloeopher  Avlcenna.  born  In  980. 

A  special  feature  of  the  press  disclosures 
since  the  economic  crime  trials  opened  shows 
how  Soviet  citizens  have  learned  to  juggle 
books  not  only  to  conceal  failures  and  em- 
bezzlement but  also  to  pyramid  their  Incomes 
by  conducting  undercover  business.    Pravda 
and  Izvestia  have  both  described  how  the 
chief  physician  In  the  city  of  Kentau  used 
false  bookkeeping  to  make  possible  a  series  of 
underground    business    ventures    Involving, 
among  other  things,  his  hospital's  garbage^ 
The  doctor  merely  ordered  a  nonexistent 
nurse  carried  on  the  payroll  of  the  city  hos- 
pital  but  instead  of  pocketing  her  wages   he 
let  the  employees  In  the  bookkeeping  office 
take   turns  collecting   the   money.     Having 
bought  control  of  the  books,  the  doctor  then 
was  able  to  turn  the  hospital  Into  a  source  of 
capital.     He  raised  his  own  pigs  on  hospital 
food      He  organized  a  business  selling  the 
hospital  garbage,  and  created  three  fictitious 
Jobs  for  himself  on  the  hospital  payroll. 

In  retail  trade,  those  who  have  mastered 
the  techniques  of  false  bookkeeping  can  ac- 
quire their  own  production  facilities.     The 
equipment  Is  available.     In  one  Instance,  a 
group  of  high  officials  were  exposed  last  year 
for  selling  900  power  looms  Illegally.     In  re- 
Dortlng  the  case,  Pravda  commented  that   'A 
loom  Is  not  a  meat  grinder;    not  everyone 
can  buy  one.     It  Is  Issued  according  to  the 
state  plan  and  only  upon  orders  of  the  plan- 
ning agencies.    How  then  did  the  crooks  ob- 
tain   automatic    loans?"      The    Communist 
Party  newspaper  answered  Its  own  question 
by  reporting  that  bribes  spread  among  of- 
ficials and  accountants  In  key  positions  en- 
abled the  ring  to  sell  state-produced  looms 
to  three  separate  groups  of  private  purchas- 
ing agents  for  delivery  to  three  separate  clan- 
destine   manufacturing    enterprises    in    the 
Caucasus.  In  Central  Asia,  and  near  the  Black 

Sea. 

But  equipment  Is  useless  without  raw  ma- 
terials. The  operator  of  an  Ullclt  lipstick 
factory  In  a  Moscow  subiub  obtained  his 
stocks  from  a  state  cosmetics  plant  more  than 
500  miles  awav  In  Riga.  Latvia.  He  put  the 
state's  factory  director,  chief  engineer,  and 
two  bookkeepers  on  his  payroU,  and  they  sup- 
plied chemical  formulas,  equipment,  and 
lipstick  cases  to  his  secret  manufacturing 
center  In  the  basement  of  a  home  he  owned 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  His  products 
were  sold  throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
local  newspaper  Moscovskaya  Pravda.  said, 
and  he  became  so  prosperous  that  he  In- 
vested part  of  his  wealth  in  government 
bonds. 

In  Moldavia,  a  group  of  government  tailors 
used  a  more  direct  system  for  supplying  their 
private  factory  at  the  states  expense.     The 
newspaper  "Sovetskaya  Moldavia'  said  that 
the  tailors  diverted  more  than  65.000  yards 
of  cloth  to  private  manufacture  by  the  simple 
ruse  of  making  all  suits  for  the  state  trade 
system  a  size  too  small. 
The    newspaper    Pravda   Ukrainy    i^"  ^ 
dicated  the  vigor  of  the  unauthorized  food 
trade  with  a  report  of  illegal  purchasing  by 
a  film  troupe  that  traveled  to  the  Caucasus 
from    the    Ukraine.      The    moviemakers    re- 
turned to  Kiev  with   10  tons  of  citrus  fruit 
for   resale  through  private  channels  In  «ie 
Ukrainian  capital.     Since  food  U  perishable 
and  often  must  be  shipped  long  distances 
from  farm  to  market.  It  requires  especiaUy 
efficient  transportation  in  the  underground 
economy.     Economic     Gazette,     a    Commu- 
nist Party  weekly  Journal,  described  a  series 
of  clandestine  food  shipments  last  year  as  fol- 
lows: . 
"In  the  course  of  a  single  year  scores  oi 
freight  cars  and  containers  and  more  than 
1.500    oonslenments    of    fruit    belonging    to 
private  individuals  were  carried  by  the  west 


Siberian  Railroad  alone.  The  total  weight  of 
the  baggage  came  to  464.000  pounds.  Some 
7  700  pounds  of  plums  were  confiscated  from 
the  speculators  Yalabadze  and  GenlashvilL 
They  had  bought  them  in  Georgia  and 
shipped  them  to  Perm  In  railroad  containers. 
The  officials  of  the  Nakhichevan  railroad 
station,  in  return  for  bribes,  let  them  have 
179  containers. 

"There  have  been  similar  cases  on  the 
Moscow,  Northern  Sverdlovsk,  and  Southern 
Urals  railroads.  The  Irresponsibility  and 
Kulllblllty  of  some  railroad,  airline,  and  post 
office  workers  Is  staggering.  Someone  loads 
several  tons  of  fruit  aboard  a  plane,  but  no 
one  takes  an  Interest  In  who  he  Is  or  to 
whom  the  fruit  belongs." 

The    plums   were   shipped    to   Perm   from 
the  Georgian  Republic,  a  distance  of   1^50 
miles      Izvestia    has    recorded    Illegal    ship- 
ments over  greater  distances,  such  as  a  con- 
signment   of    880   pounds  of    tomatoes  that 
went  more  than  1.500  miles  to  Minsk  from 
the  Uzbek  city  of  Margelan  In  90  mall  bags, 
and  5  tons  of  cabbage  that  were  driven  from 
Slavyansk  to  Minsk  in  a  state-owned  truck 
belonging  to  a  highway  transport  office  In 
Yerevan,      the      capital      of      Armenia.     An 
I-vestia  dispatoh  from  Novosibirsk  last  sum- 
mer mentioned  other  private  food  shippers 
and    commented:    "To    get   all    these    loads 
moving  without  waiting  their  turn,  so  that 
the    vegetables,    fruit,    etc..    will    not   spoil, 
whether  through  the  malls,  by  rail,  or  on 
planes,  they  feel  out  the  morally  unstable 
people   among  responsible   officials  and  give 
them   bribes."     Economic   Gazette   put   less 
stress  on  the  bribery  of  morally  weak  Indi- 
viduals   and   more   emphasis   on    shortoom- 
Ings  In  the  entire  official  food  distribution 
system:  It  suggested  that  the  basic  problem 
might    be    that   the    state    has    surrendered 
important  segments  of  the  market  in  food 
to  private  dealers. 

LOSS    INTO    CAIN 

Another  area  of  vigorous  fraud  U  the 
Soviet  construcUon  Industry.  UnUl  the 
state  l>egan  a  drive  In  1961  against  private 
ownership  of  homes,  real  estate  was  one 
of  the  soundest  types  of  Investment  for  the 
personal  savings  of  Soviet  citizens,  so  much 
so  that  private  construction  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  all  the  new  housing  space 
created  in  the  period  1952-60.  That  private 
builders  oould  obtain  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  operations  on  such  a  scale  is  sug- 
gested by  Economic  Gazette's  disclosure  that 
at  the  start  of  the  1961  campaign  against 
private  homeownershlp.  about  20  percent  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  concrete  output  was  be- 
ing written  off  each  year  as  lost,  including 
10  percent  lost  In  transportation. 

A  recent  report  on  the  clandestine  con- 
struction industry  provides  further  evidence 
of  how  it  operates.  A  development  of  pri- 
vate suburban  homes  with  automatic  steam 
heat,  reinforced-concrete  ceUars.  and  pre- 
fabricated panels  sprang  up  near  the  west 
Siberian  metallurgical  factory  in  Kemerovo 
Province.  The  youth  newspaper  Komaomol- 
skaya  Pravda,  noUng  that  such  supplies 
could  not  be  obtained  through  official  chan- 
nels at  the  factory  site,  reported  that  a  third 
of  the  materials  had  been  obtained  fraudu- 
lently from  a  state  agency  and  the  remainder 
through  bribery,  theft,  and  deals  with  black- 
market  truckers. 

Examples  of  the  manipulation  of  large  In- 
dxistrial  enterprises  have  also  been  put  on 
record  One  official  reported  in  Pravda  last 
year  that  more  than  300  clandestine  morle 
studios  had  been  organized  in  Soviet  facto- 
ries since  1961  and  had  produced  more  than 
1300  films  at  a  cost  of  more  than  10  million 
rubies  He  described  the  output  as  "low- 
grade  hack  work  glorifying  the  activities  of 
their  agencies.  The  desire  to  acquire  their 
own  movie  studios  pushes  many  chiefs  of 
agencies  and  cM^anizatlons  to  direct  viola- 
tions of  financial  discipline.     At  the  Gorki 


automobile  plant  the  head  of  the  movie  lab 
receives  the  wage  of  a  mechanical  engineer, 
and  the  cameraman,  cartoon  animator,  sound 
man  and  mechanic  are  registered  as  engi- 
neers. There  are  a  number  of  false  foremen, 
electricians,  and  storekeepers  at  the  movie 
lab  of  the  Llkhachev  automobile  plant. 

The  type  of  empire  building  exemplified 
by  the  secret  movie  studios  has  been  given  a 
name  in  the  Soviet  Union:  "localism."  or  the 
placing  of  local  interests  above  the  needs  of 
the  state.  Localism  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
drastic  post-Stalin  economic  reorganizations. 
In  1957  the  state  replaced  Its  huge  nation- 
wide economic  ministries  with  regional  eco- 
nomic councils  or  Sovnarkhozl.  One  object 
of  that  move  was  to  rid  the  economy  of  a 
problem  known  as  departmentalism,  or  the 
placing  of  a  mlnistrys  interests  above  the 
needs  of  the  state. 

A  key  figure  in  Soviet  Industry  has  been 
a  kind  of  expediter  known  as  a  pusher,  or 
lobbyist.  He  U  the  man  who  puts  deaU 
together,  finds  scarce  supplies,  and  knows 
how  to  make  wheels  turn.  The  director  of 
the  Lislchansk  chemical  combine  wrote  In 
Izvestia  last  year  that  his  enterprise  "has  40 
skUled  workers  engaged  In  squeezing  equip- 
ment out  of  suppliers.  They  have  to  travel 
to  Donetsk.  Kiev.  Moscow,  and  many  other 
cities."  Since  his  work  must  be  conducted 
secretly  in  most  cases  today,  the  lobbyist  is 
generally  listed  on  the  payroll  of  his  enter- 
prise as  p>erforming  some  other  Job. 

Before  lobbying  was  prohibited  in  1961. 
the  Journal  USSR  Finances  reported  visits 
in  the  previous  year  by  13.000  lobbyists  to 
the  Soviet  economic  plan  headquarters,  and 
by  14.000  to  the  planning  headquarters  of 
the  Russian  Republic.  Among  the  larger 
under-the-table  deals  that  have  come  to 
light  since  lobbying  was  t^clally  banned, 
the  disappearance  of  Karelia's  timber  crop 
appears  as  a  prime  example  of  ciandestine 
trade  In  the  service  of  localism.  Karelia,  a 
heavily  wooded  region  bordering  Finland, 
failed  for  several  years  in  a  row  to  meet  its 
timber  quota.  Moscow  learned  later  that 
Karelian  authorities  had  been  secreUy  send- 
ing their  timljer  to  factories  elsewhere  in 
exchange  for  large  amounts  of  scarce  indua- 
trial  goods  such  as  sheet  steel,  pig  iron,  pipe, 
and  rubber  tires. 


ia.ik.trtc   Tt  ON   THZ  JZWS 

Just  how  large  is  the  secret  sector  of  the 
Soviet  economy?  On  February  29,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  in  an  editorial  on  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  eetlmated 
that  private  enterprise  accounts  for  some 
25  percent  of  the  Soviet  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  several  Washington  experts  agree 
that  that  estimate  is  not  unreasonable. 
However,  those  closest  to  tiie  subject  point 
out  that  exact  totals  cannot  be  obtained, 
since  neither  the  planners  and  poUoe  in  Moa- 
oow  nor  the  Sovietologists  in  the  West  can 
hope  to  uncover  all  the  figures  necessary  for 
a  true  accotintlng. 

What  Is  known  is  that  the  activity  is  wide- 
spread, vigorous,  and  often  concentrated.    It 
appears  strongest  where  the  oflteial  economy 
is  least  adequate:   In  consimier  goods,  food 
supply,  construction,  services,  and  relations 
between   Industrial   enterprises.     It   is  least 
apparent,    of    com^,    where    the    state    is 
strongest:    in   armaments  production,  steel, 
oil,  power   generation,   and  space  flight,  al- 
though deals  still  crop  up  in  machine-build- 
ing enterprises  and  other  industrial  sectors 
where  the  central  planning  process  U  faulty. 
Even   though  the  state  has  declared  war 
on  clandestine  operators,  it  has  not  yet  em- 
ployed the  broad  powers  it  granted  Itself  In 
a  series  of  looeeiy  worded  decrees  that  ex- 
tended the  death  penalty  to  economic  crime 
in  1961.    Only  In  the  Republic  of  Kazakhstan 
has  the  state  enforced  a  mass  crackdown; 
the  firing   of  more   than    16,000  officials  In 
Kazakhstan  was  reported  last  year. 

Against  that  background,   the   economic- 
crime  trlaU  that  have  been  in  progress  since 
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mld-19«l  must  b«  vt«.w«I  «  ^^'.Tru^'  Kx''i 
le«dlug  ir  not  fniuduleiu.  Mno*  at  »^^  j"^* 
e«l  the  cr«cWown  ha.  be^n  ^^^  nnc  th*. 
from  .^^mpl'-t*  It  U  »l«i  ^orth  noting  that 
^  than  50  p*«^nt  of  the  d«"*ndant«  re- 
celvln,!  death  sentence  hay«  ^^ J*^ 
Prc«  rep^vt*  have  c<»nst*tent.K  stressed  thf 
Jewish  tdenUtlM  of  economic  offendem  whU? 
faJUnfl  to  Idcntlfv  other  defendant*,  and  thp 
press  has  aocomivinted  th«e  report*  with  ^» 
profusion  of  virulently  antl-Semltlc  artule*. 
In  the  ricralne.  where  Jews  have  receive- » 
dO  percent  of  the  death  sentence*,  a  IxxM 
issued  la*t  year  by  tJie  Academy  of  Sciences 
oontAlns  drawings  and  ttxX  portrayU:*  Juda- 
ism as  an  ally  of  Na*l  Germany  and  quoting 
Karl  Marx  Monov  Is  the  Jealous  pod  cf 
Israel  •  Agreement  Is  widespread  among 
western  experte  that  tAe  ecvwomlc  txlals 
dovetail  neatly  with  Soviet  anU-Sejnltlsni, 
but  the  pwlse  elements  of  this  relationship 
remain  obscure 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fury  of  the  <\^ 
mg  squads  is  concentrated  on  Jews  anfl 
other  le«s-favored  elements  of  the  Sovi.t 
population,  guilty  ofllclals  and  Oommunlat 
Partv  members  go  untoijched  Some  hai* 
been  jailed  and  a  few  shot,  but  others  ha^* 
retained  tJielr  privilege*  after  being  cavight 
at  crimes  that  would  have  broxight  punish- 
ment to  a  plain  citla*n  FV^r  examvMe.  the 
chief  of  the  Vllna  Communist  Party  wils 
caught  deallnit  In  automobile*,  hut  Instead 
of  being  expelled,  he  was  put  In  charge  ^f 
prvxlnctuvi  planning  In  a  Vllna  ('"^"Pr^^^ 
Caught  in  Illegal  deals  In  this  second  Job.  he 
waTexpelled  from  the  T%arty.  but  the  JourntU 
Partv  Life  announced  a  few  weeks  ago  thit 
hl<  colleagMes  on  the  Vllna  party  committee 
had  revoked  tJ>e  expulsion  and  restored  him 
to  membership. 

WIKKIWC.  *T  T«¥  HOOOWTNKt>ro 

Soviet  publications  often  attempt  to  ex- 
plain whv  so  many  cltiirens  tolerate  or  ei- 
mse  in  ille«ral  commerce  A  frequent  ««- 
plinaUon  Is  that  these  citizens  have  not  jet 
learned  that  to  8te*l  from  the  state  Is  to 
«teal  from  themselves  Their  lac*  of  ld«o- 
VVlo*.  education  Is  expressed  by  the  RuMitn 
m-ord  "iNerechm* .-  meaning  "surTlval  Tl  Is 
word  did  not  appear  In  general  usa^  until 
the  Second  World  War  It  functions  as  a 
blanket  explanation  that  undesirable  ccn- 
dltJons  are  accident*!  and  stem  from  \-eetl^ 
of  capitalism  L 

Many  othca-  explanations  not  found  In  tjhe 
Sonet  pre«  c*n  be  adduced  The  sM^rt 
supplT  of  consumer  poods  and  cons*<ju^t 
heavT  demand,  the  InvlUng  opportAanltl^ 
pre^^nted  by  bureaucraUc  confusion  atod 
^  tape.  and.  above  all.  the  lac*  <^^,«iatemal 
reward  for  thv^se  who  remain  totally  wttl^ln 
the  official  economy— *11  can  be  viewed  i  as 
«^enUallv  modern  and  peculiarly  related!  to 
the  institutions  created  under  Soviet  rulej 

But  Soviet  chlcanwT  has  element*  t^t 
mtcht  indeed  represent  surclvais  of  tie  p4st, 
although  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  P*^- 
Bhltok  Bveji  without  a  Octroi  to  ^"^' 
^torr  the  record  of  sly  deception  sprfad 
in  ihe  Soviet  press  today  »tt«ts  to  the 
conttnulng  vtf^>r  of  the  ^"^rt«:^ifj^;: 
Uons  wherebv  Russians  hare  matched  ^ts 
with  the  central  governments  that  have  ttled 
u->  control  them  from  remote  s«at»  of  pofer. 
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of   the  introduction,   this  handbook  !■ 
"designed  to  help  \-otors  and  others  sur- 
\i\-e  the  American  presidential  election 
of  1964  *    Ortranli^od  and  written  by  re- 
iwrters  and  editors  of  this  distinguished 
and    internationally    iTCognlzed    news- 
paper,   the   New    York    Times    Election 
Handbook.    1964.    covers    such    integral 
j>art5   of   a   national   cAmv^aign   as   the 
candidates,  issues,  party  stratefO".  State- 
bv-St«te  politacAl  chart.«i.  national  elec- 
tion mavvs  and  convention  scoring  tables. 
I  commend  it  to  m.v  colleagues  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  an  informed  elec- 
t<^rate  in  this  presidential  eUx-tion  year. 
And  I  ask  unammous  consent  tliat  an 
introduction  to  the  handbook,  by  James 
Reston  ctiief  WashiivgtAMi  ciirrespondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  prUited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iKTHOovcrroN 
(By  James  Reetonl 


Ni:W  YORK  TIMES  KLECTIOT^ 
HANDBOOK  J 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  (s  a 
presidential  election  year.  Prom  now 
until  convention  time,  and  from  then 
until  the  Ncvwnber  election,  the  Am^- 
can  voter  will  be  searching  for  f*<^-J5^ 
answers  and  for  intelligence  which  will 
help  him  in  arriving  at  his  decisiorl  to 
tlie  polling  booths.  That  task  shoulj  be 
made  easier  this  year  by  the  New  York 
Times  Ejection  Handbook.    lii  the  words 


This  little  handtKV^k  was  designed  to  help 
voters  and  others  survive  the  American  pres- 
idential elecuon  l^f  1»64  It  Is  a  catalog 
of  deovintamlnated  lnfo^mat.u^n.  and  thU  U 
b^>th  Its  main  asset  and  liability. 

For  while  informaUon  sometimes  dispels 
Illusion  and  prejudice,  Infomwtlon  aUwe  is 
not  enough.  The  weakness  of  pollUcAl  rec- 
ords Is  that  they  deal  only  with  the  past, 
whereas  a  vote  In  an  election  is  really  a  bet 
on  tJie  future  We  want  to  know  not  only 
how  the  candidates  acted  In  l!»«0.  but  how 
they  are  llkeiy  to  act  in  the  chai\glng  con- 
ditions of  the  future 

The  winner  In  the  1964  presldenUal  elec- 
tion will  be  m  the  saddle  until  January  20. 
I»e9.  and  maybe  even  unUl  January  ao. 
1973  This  Is  a  long  Ume  at  the  present 
j>ace  of  American  history. 

By  197S.  the  piipulatlon  of  the  United 
States  will  be  up  to  319.150.000.  and  the 
world  of  De  Gaulle.  Chl.^ng  Kai-shek.  Fran- 
cisco Franco.  Jawaharlal  NeJiru.  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  and  Niklta  Khrushchev  will  probably 
be  gone. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  tAke  Its  place, 
but  we  do  know  tJiat  It  will  probably  be  a 
period  of  ejttraordlnary  growth  and  ciiange. 
We  cAn  guess  with  some  assurance  that  this 
growth  and  chaivge  will  produce  new  prob- 
lems and  probably  new  tensions  t)etween  the 
nations.  t)etween  the  races,  between  the  ed- 
ucated who  wUl  have  Jobs  and  the  unedu- 
cated who  wont,  between  management  and 
labor,  between  the  regions  of  the  country 
that  adjust  prudently  to  cliange  and  those 
that  dont. 

We  also  know  t^at  the  President  of  tJ»e 
United  States,  whoever  he  Is.  will  be  In  the 
center  of  all  these  problems,  tensions,  and 
controversies.  He  Is.  for  example,  the  one 
man  in  the  tTnlted  States  who  has  the  power 
to  decide  whether  American  atomic  power 
can  t>e  used  In  an  emergency.  He  alone  can 
determine  whetJier  Federal  troops  are  to  be 
u»d  again  to  deal  with  civil  disorder  and 
defiance  of  law.  and  whether  the  war  In 
southeast  Asia  Is  to  be  limited,  or  ended  by 
negotatlon.  or  pressed  to  total  victory. 

In  this  sense,  an  American  presidential 
election  Is  a  world  event.  For  what  tiie 
President  does  In  an  emergency  affects  not 
onlv  the  lives  of  the  American  people  hut 
the  security  of  a  great  many  otiier  people 
who  have  no  vote  on  who  the  President 
should  be  and  thus  could  t>e  In  tJie  awkward 
position  of  facing  obliteration  without  rep- 
resentation. 

.\  vote  in  the  Amwican  nnt'onal  election, 
therefore.  It  more  than  an  act  of  civic  re- 
VMHUlbiUtr:  It  Is  an  set  of  faith  involving 


the  Interest*  of  a  large  part  of  the  human 
race.  Americans  of  dlflerent  political  tradl- 
Uons  nat\iraily  differ  about  how  Uiis  obliga- 
tion and  uust  shwild  be  met,  but  the  sclen- 
tlflc  revtMutlon  Is  a  fact;  tlie  racial  rex-olu- 
uoi\  m  the  United  SUtee  la  a  fact;  the  move- 
ment of  the  American  {•)eople  off  U\e  land 
into  the  suburb*  and  the  citlee — 37  million 
since  World  War  II— Is  a  fact;  the  Increase 
of  Uie  American  peofMe  by  o\-er  50  million 
since  the  last  war— <>nulvalent  to  the  totAl 
population  of  France  or  Britain— Is  a  »t«g- 
jterlng  fact-  -and  all  these  facts  exist  re- 
jr«rdle«  of  what  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Parties  and  their  candidate*  think 
about  them. 

The  central  question  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1964.  therefore.  Is  not  whether 
we  like  all  this  change,  or  whether  It  fit*  our 
j>en<onal  and  party  preference*  and  prej- 
udice*, but  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it. 
n 
It  win  not  be  easy  to  Uke  an  objective  and 
douched  view  of  this  year's  election.  The 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  last  No- 
vember 23  Is  still  an  Impiirtant  political  fac- 
t<%r.  The  Demixrats  will  t>e  running  on  hit 
program  and  argxilng  that  a  vote  for  the 
Repxibllcan  candidate  woxild  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  murdered  chief. 

Also  Johnjion  will  ha\-e  been  In  ofllce  less 
than  a  year  on  election  day.  and  the  Demo- 
crat* will  be  asklnp  f(»r  his  election  on  the 
grvHind  that  It  would  not  be  fair  not  to  glx-e 
him  a  longer  chance. 

These  argtiment*.  In  a  time  of  relative 
i>cace  and  prvvsperlty.  will  no  doubt  be  ef- 
fectU-e  The  three  Vice  President*  In  this 
century  who  moved  Into  the  White  House  on 
the  death  of  the  President  Teddy  Roose- 
\-elt.,  CVxilldge.  and  Truman  were  all  elected 
in  their  own  right  at  the  next  election.  In- 
deed almost  any  sitting  President  has  a  great 
advantage  Taft  In  1913  and  Hoover  In  1932 
were  the  only  Presidents  In  this  century  to 
be  defeated  for  reelection— the  first  because 
the  Republican  Party  split  with  Teddy  Roose- 
\-elt  and  the  Bull  Mtx-<ser»,  and  ti\e  eecond 
t)ecau!«e  of  the  great  depre.<»lon 

History  and  sentiment,  therefore,  favor 
Jv-amson!  To  txirn  him  out  now  would  mean 
having  three  different  Presidents  In  14 
months  and  the  voters  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  enthusiastic  abtnit  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  he.  himself,  had  a  severe  heart  stuck 
in  1955  and  In  many  minds  does  not  have 
the  strength  or  the  style  to  be  an  effective 
world  leader. 

Accordingly,  great  attention  will  and 
should  be  paid  this  year  to  the  vice-presi- 
dential candidate,  for  the  pressures  on  the 
President  are  Incjeaslng  all  the  time,  and 
after  the  startling  death  of  Kennedy,  the 
electorate  Is  likely  to  take  Into  consideration 
whetiier  the  vice-presidential  candidates 
have  the  capacity  to  run  Uie  country. 

P\>rtunately.  the  American  political  sys- 
tem glvee  the  voter  an  opportunity  to  sort 
out  these  qviestions,  to  separate  fact  from 
opinion,  to  teet  the  assumptions  of  the  past 
agalnf:t  the  re<illUes  of  the  present,  and  to 
Judge  the  c.h.aracter  and  abilities  of  the  can- 
didates against  the  problems  of  ciiange  that 
will  confront  the  new  President  In  1968  and 
laevond. 

The  British  system  of  selecting  candidates 
Is  quite  different.  The  leader  of  the  British 
Ljibor  Party,  for  example,  is  ciiosen  by  a  vote 
of  the  Labor  Party  members  of  the  Hotise  of 
Commons  Ttie  leader  of  the  British  Con- 
servative Party,  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  was 
ch(.-«en  bv  his  predecessor.  Harold  Macmlllan. 
after  consultation  with  a  few  influential 
members  of  the  party. 

Thus  the  BrlU&h  voter  has  no  opportunity 
to  parttcipste  dlrectlv  In  the  selection  of  the 
men  who  mav  be  Prime  Minister,  Even  in 
the  British  general  election,  each  vo*er  casts 
his  ballot  for  a  member  of  Parliament  for  his 
district  and  never  votes  directly  on  the  man 
who  is  to  he«l  the  Government, 


The  American  voter  has  a  wider  choice^ 
He  sees  all  potential  presidential  candidates 
on  television  lo.ig  before  tiie  election.  Some- 
times they  compete  agaln.t  each  other  in  the 
pre^dentlal  primary  elections  In  hU  State^ 
He  ca-ts  his  ballot  on  a  national  election  day 
for  the  presidential  candidate  of  hit  choice, 
and  he  seems  to  be  more  flexible  In  the  way 
he  catu  his  vote  tiian  he  was  a  generation 

**The  changoe  of  the  last  generation  have 
broken  down  many  of  the  old  political  alle- 
giances and  voting  pattsrnt  of  the  past  In  the 
united  SUtes,  The  large  Pock,«'««  .^.L  I^ 
generation  Immigrants  in  Uie  big  clM«  «• 
dwindling:  Hence  the  decline  of  tl«  .^l«  f"^ 
political  boss  who  oould  deliver  tolld  blocs 
JiTvotes,  Machines  are  forcing  people  off  the 
land  and  Into  Uie  cities  and  •uburbt:  Hence 
Uie  decUne  In  the  -farm  vote."  Tlie  rtse  of 
education,  of  wages,  and  of  a  new  middle 
class  is  evident  everywhere;  Hence  a  more  in- 
dependent electoraU  more  able  and  willing  W 
make  up  Ito  own  mind  about  the  presidential 
candidates.  . 

Everything.  In  short,  is  changing,  and 
paradoxically,  becoming  more  the  same  as 
everything  else.  Thus,  farmer,  townsman 
and  city  dweller  all  see  and  hear  the  pre*  - 
dentiaf  cai^dldates  and  the  same  electi-onlc 
newt  at  the  same  time,  WlUi  the  constant 
movement  of  cltitei«  Into  and  out  of  the 
SSrS^  and  out  of  the  Middle  West  into  Uie 
Far  West.  New  England  is  no  longer  aafe  for 
t,he  Republicans  or  the  Old  South  for  the 
Democrats  and  political  prophecy  about  the 
strength  of  elti^er  party,  partlcularlyln 
SUtes  like  California,  has  become  exceea- 
inglv  haeardous, 

I  think  tills  Is  a  good  thing.  1  would 
rather  uust  the  judgmexit  of  an  lucreasliigly 
well-educAted  electorate  that  sees  the  caiidl- 
dat«  under  the  stress  of  a  campaign  than 
relv  on  the  subjective  Judgments  <^the  par- 
ties and  their  political  *>««**  ^^^he  more 
Uie  people  take  a  national,  r*therthan  a 
local  «^  tvartlsan  view  of  picking  a  President, 
the  more  likely  they  are.  In  my  view,  to  reach 
a  sound  decision  and  the  quicker  '«_^»v« 
two  strong  parties  operating  In  all  parts  of 
the  country  the  better. 

The  queetion  then  it:  How  to  approach  a 
presidential  election?     From  a  f^rictiy  par- 
tisan j>olnt  of  view :  My  party  right  or  wrong? 
Fnw   a   personal   pc^lnt   of   view;    How   the 
candidate  loi^ks  and  whethw  he  has  a  pretty 
wife?     From  the  point  of  view  of  P"^  rec- 
ords, or  from  a  basis  of  the  hard  fact  of  the 
time  and  the  ouUook  of  the  next  4  7^*"' 
Everybody  has  his  own  answers  to  these  ques- 
tion^ but  my  own  feeling  is  that  there  is  less 
to  be  said  txiday  for  the  peraonal  or  partisan 
approacii   Uian   ever  before.     '  »>«1»*'*  ^*^« 
nSan  tiling  is  fim  to  ask  tiie  ng^t  qu«tlon^^ 
What  do  the  years  ahead  require?     Are  they 
Ukelv  to  be  vears  of  violent  change  h*re  and 
abrokd  or  fairly  stable  y*ars?     C"^^*^^ 
Ident  really  control  the  present  torrent  of 
change  or  is  tiie  answer  to  give  pow«-  to  the 
man^d   the    party   most   likely   to   adapt 
wlselv  to  change? 

These,  at  least,  are  the  questions  I  would 
keep  m  the  frr^nt  of  my  mind  during  the 
campaign.  


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHJl.  7152^  to  eiiforce  the 
consutwUonal  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  UvJuucUve 
relief  against  discrimination  In  pubUc 
arcommodations.  to  autiiorize  the  Attor- 
ney Geiwral  to  institute  suits  to  Pro^^ 
ccmstitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  Uie 
Commission  on  avil  RighU.  to  prevent 
<lJscrimination  In  federally  assisted  pro- 


grams, to  esteblish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  men 
who  "drafted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  the  wisest  in  the  field 
of  government  that  the  earUi  has  ever 
known.  They  were  studious  men.  They 
had  studied  with  much  concern  the  loiig 
and  bitter  struggle  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people  for  the  right  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  for  the  right  to  be  free  from 
governmental  tyranny.  They  had  dls- 
covei-ed  Uie  shocking  but  everlasting 
truth  written  upon  every  page  of  that 
history  that  government  Itself  is  the 
deadliest  foe  to  freedom. 

They   had   found  this  shocking  but 
everlasting   truth  written  many   times 
upon  the  pages  of  history  In  lettere  of 
blood.    When  those  men  assembled  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
they  were  determined  above  aill  things  to 
secure  two  things  by  means  of  a  writ- 
ten Constitution.    Plrst.  they  were  de- 
termined to  establish  a  government  for 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  which  would  be  as 
nearly   Incapable   as   human   Ingenuity 
could  make  It  of  practicing  tyranny  upon 
the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and 
their   descendants.    Second,   they  were 
determined  to  esUbllsh  a  government  of 
laws  rather  than  a  government  of  men, 
a  government  In  which  laws  should  con- 
trol men.  rather  than  one  in  which  men 
would  control  laws. 

They  accomplished  their  object  Inso- 
far as  such  an  object  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  words.  They 
drafted  a  written  Constitution  which 
specified  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
Government  which  they  were  creattrig 
for  the  United  States,  and  which  speci- 
fied the  rights  which  the  people  of  the 
newly  created  country  were  to  enjoy, 
e\'en  against  tiieir  own  Government. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  contribution  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
civilization  lay  in  the  fact  that  It  estab- 
lished Implied  and  expressed  rights  be- 
longing to  the  Individual  which  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  could  not  deny,  and  which 
could  be  enforced  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  courts  established  by  the 
Government. 

The  men  who  drew  up  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  realized  the 
truth  which  the  great  English  poUti(»l 
philosopher  Hobbes  spoke  when  he  said: 
Freedom  U  poUtical  power  divided  into 
small  fragments, 


creating,  the  Pounding  Pathers  divided 
all  governmental  powers  in  the  land 
which  they  were  creating  as  a  sovereign 
nation  In  a  twofold  way.  Pirst.  they 
divided  the  powers  of  government  be- 
tween the  Pederal  Government  on  a  na- 
tional level  and  the  States  on  the  local 
level.  They  gave  to  the  Pederal  Gov- 
eniment  the  limited  governmental  pow- 
ers necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge  Its 
limited  functions  as  a  national  govern- 
ment. They  declared  in  the  plainest  of 
words  that  all  other  governmental  pow- 
ers were  reserved  to  the  SUtes  or  to  the 

The  Pounding  Pathers  did  not  believe 
they  had  secured  all  citizens  sufficiently 
against  governmental  tyrarmy  by  divid- 
ing the  powers  of  government  between 
the  Pederal  Goverment,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  States,  on  the  other.  They 
made  a  second  distribution  of  the  powers 
of  government.  In  that  they  divided  the 
powers  which  they  gave  to  the  Pederal 
Government  by  the  Constitution  among 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  such  courts  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  Congress  might 
establish.  w    «    ♦ 

They  vested  In  Congress,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  legis- 
lative power  conferred  upon  the  Pederal 
Goverrunent  by  the  Constitution.  In  do- 
ing so.  they  used  the  word  "all"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  legislative  power.  This  was 
a  very  significant  use  of  the  word  all. 
because  It  is  one  of  the  few  times  that 
that  word  appears  in  the  Constitution. 

I  am  sure  the  Pounding  Pathers  would 
have  their  eternal  rest  disturbed  if  they 
knew  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
the  Pederal  Govenunent  to  legislate  has 
been  usurped  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Pederal  courts.  The  Pounding  Fa- 
thers vested  aU  powers  of  the  Pederal 
Goverrunent  of  an  Executive  nature  In 
the  President,  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  executing  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress— not  Executive  orders  of  a  leg- 
islative nature  issued  by  the  President 
himself. 

They  vested  In  the  courts  the  power  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
and  not  the  power  to  change  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  or  to  make  laws. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  so  drafted  by  the 
Pounding  Pathers  and  subsequently  rati- 
fied by  the  people  of  the  States  is  section 
8,  clause  3.  of  article  I 


They  realized  that  eternal  verity 
spoken  bv  Hobbes  and  elaborated  upon 
by  the  "Prench  political  philosopher 
Montesquieu  In  his  great  book  entitled 
"The  Spirit  of  Laws."  Montesquieu 
designated  this  great  truth  spoken  by 
Hobbes  as  the  -Doctrine  of  Separation 
of  Governmental  Powers." 

I^e  Pounding  Pathers  recognized 
clearly  what  James  Madison  had  in  mind 
when  he  stated,  in  substance,  that  where- 
ever  the  powers  of  government  are  con- 
centrate^ in  one  man  or  one  body  of  men 
or  one  eovemment.  that  government  is  a 
tyranny,  regardless  of  the  name  by  which 
It  may  be  called. 

In  order  to  make  the  great  statement 
of  Hobbes  a  vital  factor  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  nation  which  they  were 


The  Congress  shaU  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  act  in  an  intelligent 
manner  in  reference  to  the  bill,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  titie  n.  the  so-called 
public  accommodations  titie,  it  must  un- 
derstand exactiy  the  nature  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regtilate  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  within  the  purview  of 
this  clause,  section  and  article. 

Before  addressing  myself  particularly 
to  that  clause,  which  I  shall  caU  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause,  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  other  matters  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment show  confusion  in  respect  to  the 
law  appUcable  to  the  bill.  I  also  wish  to 
make  some  observations  about  the  bill  in 
general. 
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I  assert  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tra'cSSfo"?.  by  am'one  that  U^e  bill  is  sub- 
ject to  two  fundamentAl  defects.  First, 
the  bill  constitutes  the  most  drastic  as- 
sault of  any  legislative  proposal  ever  pre- 
sented to  an  American  Congress  on  the 
constitutional  system  established  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  in  that  it  /eeks  tc 
transfer  from  the  States  and  from  the 
people  themselves  powers  which  the 
States  and  the  people  ai-e  given  by  th< 
ConstituUon.  and  which  the  SUtes  anc 
the  people  have  exercised  without  ques- 
tion since  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public. . 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  attempt; 
to  rob  all  American  citizens  of  some  o1 « 
their  most  basic  economic,  legal,  person- 
al  and  property  rights,  on  the  Strang* 
theory  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  ir 
order' to  confer  special  privileges— never 
before  sought  by  or  granted  to  an.v  othei- 
Americans    in    our    histon'— upon    one 
group   of   Americans,  because  of   thei' 

race 

Some  davs  ago.  the  able  and  distin- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota . 
(Mr  HvMPHFKYi  wa-s  invoking  the  as- 
sistance of  the  church,  in  his  efforts  t) 
secure  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  some  areaJ . 
some  churches  seem  to  have  a  very  goo  i 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  bill  A|t 
this  point  I  wish  to  read  a  sage  editoriJ^ 
on  the  bill.  It  appeared  in  the  Virginia 
Methodist  Advocate  for  March  26.  1964, 
and  it  bears  the  title  'Labels  and  Cori- 
tents."  These  are  the  words  of  the  edi- 
torial, which  was  written  by  a  mata 
whose  name  is  unknown  to  me:  "O^" 
ever  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  ne 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  th4t 
he  understands  the  bill : 

Labels  and  Con  tikis 
Picture  for  yourself  a  situation  something 
like  this  When  the  housewife  In  your  hone 
makes  her  periodic  visits  to  the  neighbor- 
hood grocery  store,  let  us  suppose  that  slie 
is  unwise  enough  to  select  her  purchases 
entirelv  bv  the  attractive  labels  on  the  cans 
or  box"es  she  sees  Her  concern  Is  only  I  a- 
cldentallv  with  the  quality  of  merchandise 
inside   so  enticed  Is  she  with  the  labels. 

Let  us  suppose  furth»  that  only  in  rire 
instances  do  these  containers  hold  what  sfce 
thinks  she  is  buying.  If  she  thinks  she.  Is 
irettlng  a  can  of  coffee,  she  goes  home  op«*QS 
the  container  and  finds  tea.  not  coffee,  bn 
the  inside  She  buys  a  can  with  a  m^t 
attractive  label  re.adlng  "tomatoes  ahd 
showing  a  picture  of  several  specimens 
thereon,  but  when  she  opens  the  oanjat 
home,  behold  the  contents  are  string  be«ns 
(X  suc<N3tash. 

Unless  such  a  housewife  is  in  serious  n 
of  medical  attention  herself,  it  will  not  I  be 
long  before  she  finds  other  ways  of  selecting 
her   purchases. 

The  above  picture  is  so  extreme  t-hatJof 
course,  it  is  ridiculous:  yet.  It  does  por»ay 
without  much  exaggeration  what  ^  fP^' 
stantlv  going  on  In  the  religious.  PO^^Pf  • 
and  s^lal  realms.  Just  find  a  popular  l^bel 
for  some  real  or  fancied  "cause."  place Jbe- 
hlnd  that  label  almost  any  kind  of  contents 
vou  desire,  and  there  wUl  be  multitude!  of 
Imcrltlcal  folks  who  will  eagerly  buy  Jthe 
label  and  pay  scant  heed  to  what  lies  behind 
It  If  the  label  Is  acceptable,  the  wliole 
product  must  be  good.  That  seems  to|  be 
their   motto. 

Spedflcallv.  what  we  have  In  mind  at 
m^aent  is  the  so-called  civil  rigbts  bill  toow 
before  the  U5.  Senate.     Bec^tise  of  the  Ifbel 
on  this  bill,  there  seem  to  be  multitude 
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persons  who  st^nd  eager  and  ready  to  give 
Uils  bill  all-out  support,  and  to  urge  others 
to  do  likewise  But  one  wonders  whether 
they  have  read  the  bill?  Do  they  know  Just 
what  this  proposal  actually  contains? 

On  the  one  hand,  the  bill  has  merit.     It 
recognizes  that  there  are  minority  ^jcyips- 
mcludlng   Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans.  Mexicans 
on    this    side    of    the    Rio    O^ande^-who    do 
not    receive    certain    righU    to    which    the> 
^  and   should   be  entitled      Voting   r  ghts 
are  a  case  In  point.     Better  educational  op- 
portunities are  another.  ,w,,  H<n 
But.  there  are  other  provisions  In  this  b  U 
that    make    one    wonder    whether    h% ^^    »" 
America  or  In   Moscow  or  Ha^'ana      If  this 
bill  is  passed  m  Its  present  f ^^•■"\-' «  '  ^  Jj^ 
out     subst^^ntlal     amendment-the     United 
States  will  be  perilously  near  a  d'^^^^'^^'^/.P. 
such   absolute   powers  will   b^g'ven   to  the 
Attorney   General    In  Washington    that   any 
different  that  may  exist  between  personal 
freedom  and  totalitarianism  In  this  country 
Will  be  purely  coincidental.     Well,  let  s  see 
the  record,  but,  before  we  do.  let  this  po^nt 
be  made  perfectly  clear.  What  "^^^^Jl^^^ 
UT  sav  has  no  direct  bearing  on  civil  rights^ 
as  such     We  are  talking  about  procedures  of 
coercion  and  arbitrary  power  which  will  re - 
dxice  citizens  of  the  United  States-^f  what- 
ever   race    or    religion— to    a    state    of    near 
tvranny      We  ask.  Is  this  the  best  way  that 
supixxsedly  sensible  men  can  find  to  acjileve 
social  changes  which  they  hold  to  be  deslr- 

able' 

Title  U  of  tHe  civil  rights  bill  now  before 
the  U  S  Senate  Is  the  public  accommodations 
secUon  It  applies  to  operators  of  Inns,  ho- 
tels motels,  roomlnghouses  which  have  more 
than  five  rooms  to  rent;  also  to  restaurants, 
cafeterias,  lunciirooms.  lunch  counters,  soda 
fountains;  also  picture  houses,  theatere,  con- 
cert halls,  sports  arenas,  and  the  like  al- 
though the  bin  specifically  excludes  what  are 
called  bona  fide  private  clubs.  Including  the 
swank  country  clubs  of  the  wealthy  and  pre- 
tentious. 

This  section  203  reads  In  part:  No  person 
shall  (a)  withhold,  deny,  or  attempt  to  with- 
hold or  deny,  or  deprive  or  attempt  to  de- 
prive any  person  (the  use  of  privately  owned 
public  accommodations >;  or  (b)  Intlm  date, 
threaten,  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  with  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  with  any  right  or  pr»J."<^8« 
iat  these  places  of  public  accommodation); 
or  (Cl  punish  or  attempt  to  punish  any  per- 
son for  exercising  or  attempting  to  exercise 
any  right  or  privilege." 

Then  there  Is  this  statement:  (section 
204)-  "(a>  Whenever  any  person  has  en- 
caged or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  Is  about  to  engag«J" 
anv  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  203. 
a  civil  action  for  prevenUve  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
oTxj'er  mav  be  Instituted  (1)  by  the  person 
aggrieved."  or.  (2^  by  the  Attorney  GenenU^ 

Thus  as  Charles  McWilliams  says  in  his 
series  of  articles  In  a  Richmond  newspaper, 
"anvone  who  pickets  a  hotel,  restaurant,  or 
theater  for  serving  Negroes,  or  of  whom  there 
are  reason.<ible  grounds  to  believe  that  he  s 
about  to  picket  such  a  place  may  find  hlmseii 
enjoined,  and  thereafter  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  •  •  •  without  trial  by 
lurv  or  right  of  appeal." 

The  civil  rights  bill  (which  the  Advocate 
editor  has  read  with  care .  makes  It  clear  that 
the  person  who  brings  a  charge  against  a 
taxpavlng  private  property  owner.  aoc;^V^« 
him  of  having  violated  some  portion  of  this 
bill  does  not  himself  have  to  sign  his  com- 
plaint This  means  the  taxpayer  can  be 
hailed  into  court,  without  knowing  the  Iden- 
tity of  his  accuser:  can  be  tried  before  a  Fed- 
eral judge  selected  by  the  Attorney  General 
,and  favorable  to  the  latter-s  views  I ;  can 
be  sentenced  to  prison  without  trial  by  Jutt- 
and  can  make  no  appeal  to  a  higher  court  to 


review  the  case  And  this.  Advocate  readers^ 
Is  not  Moscow  or  Peking  or  Havana:  It  is 
Washington.  USA  ,„„,,- 

Pxirthermor*,  as  U.S.  Senator  A.  Wtllb 
ROBKRTSON.  of  Virginia,  said  2  weeks  ago  m 
Washington.  DC  .  Federal  funds  going  to 
the  States  for  highway  construction,  social 
security,  and  child  welfare  could  be  cut  off 
by  the  complaint  of  one  individual  under  the 
proposed  civil  rights  bill. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  surgeon  who 
claimed  that.  In  order  to  remove  a  patient's 
appendix.  It  was  necessary  first  to  cut  out  hU 
heart  and  throw  It  away.  Yet.  these  politi- 
cally minded  legislators  In  Washington  are 
trying  to  do  Just  this  to  the  American  people. 
Let  It  be  said  with  emphasis  and  gratitude 
that  Virginias  10  Representatives  in  the 
Hovise  all  voted  against  this  Iniquitous  bill, 
and  our  two  Senators  are  now  fighting  It. 
Strength  to  them.  .  j    ,,    » 

This  bill  does  not  need  to  be  scuttled,  but 
It  would  seem  that  Negro  leaders  as  well  as 
whites  would  realize  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  promote  justice  by  first  taking  away  vast 
areas  of  human  liberty  which  do  not  need  to 
be  removed  in  order  to  promote  racial  justice, 
or  justice  of  any  other  variety. 

As  the  House  has  already  passed  this  leg- 
islation, despite  the  opposition  of  Virginia  s 
courageous  Representatives,  the  battle  is  now 
in  the  Senate.  Letters  of  encouragement  to 
our  two  Senators  will  help,  and  the  prayers 
of  all  right-minded  people  are  needed  In  this 
crisis. 
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Mr.  President,  a   number  of  curious 
statements  have  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  advocacy  of  the  bill.    One 
of  them  is  that  under  the  common  law 
of  England  an  Innkeeper  was  required  to 
receive  as  a  guest,  to  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
commodations, any  persons  who  applied 
to  him.  unless  such  persons  were  ob- 
noxious In  their  character  or  demeanor. 
What  that  statement  has  to  do  with 
the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  bill 
is  something  which  exceeds  my  powers 
of  comprehension.    The  legal  system  of 
the  United  States,  like  the  governmental 
system  of  the  United  States.  Is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  England.    In  Eng- 
land there  was  only  one  law  and  only 
one    leglslaUve    body— one    Parliament. 
England  was  not  divided  into  states,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  naUonal  govern- 
ment, on  the  other. 

Furthermore.  England  had  a  homoge- 
neous people,  among  whom  laws  of  that 
nature  would  operate  without  friction, 
viithout  turmoil,  and  without  any  dis- 
advantage. There  Is  the  greatest  pos-- 
sible  governmental  difference  and  legal 
difference  between  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Tlilr- 
teen  Colonies  came  into  existence  as  sov- 
ereign and  Independent  States  13  years 
before  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  created  by  them.  Those 
Thirteen  Colonies  of  England  inherited 
the  common  law  of  England.  The  com- 
mon law  of  England  became  a  part  of 
their  law. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  no 
Federal  common  law  and  there  never  has 
been  any  Federal  common  law.  Further- 
more under  the  system  of  government 
created  by  the  Constitution,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
innkeepers  was  a  function  of  the  State. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
expresses  In  the  plainest  language  what 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are.  and 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  common  law 
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of  England  was  never  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Article  VI  of  the  original  Constitution 
provides : 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

The  three  things  named  by  that  con- 
stitutional provision  are  the  only  ones 
that  constitute  the  law  of  the  Unitea 
States— that  is.  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment They  are  the  Constitution,  the 
acts  of  Congress  made  pursuant  to  that 
Constitution,  and  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  ,     ^  .        * 

The  common  law  of  England  is  not, 
and  has  never  been,  any  part  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  dis- 
tiiiguished  from  the  original  Colonies 
and  those  States  of  the  Union  which 
adopted  the  common  law  system. 

Most  of  the  States  have  abolished  the 
provisions  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land which  made  It  the  obligation  of  an 
Innkeeper  to  receive  all  guests  who  ap- 
plied to  him.  to  the  extent  of  his  accom- 
modations, provided  they  were  not  ob- 
noxious to  him  m  their  character  or  con- 
duct. ,  ,  . 
My  own  State  of  North  Carolina,  which 
Is  a  common  law  State,  abolished  this 
requirement  a  long  time  ago.  as  Is  illus- 
trated  by    the   decision   of   the   North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  if  I  recall  the 
case  correctly,  in  State  against  Steele, 
which    was     reported     In     106     North 
Carolina  Supreme   Court   reports;   this 
decision  was  handed  down  about  1896. 

So  the  statement  wliich  has  been  re- 
peated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
the  obligaUons  which  the  common  law 
of  England  put  upon  Innkeepers  in  Eng- 
land has  no  relevancy  whatsoever  to  the 
Issue  before  the  Senate. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  called 
to  the  attenUon  of  the  Senate  as  If  It 
had  some  bearing  upon  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  Senate  is  the  state- 
ment that  some  25  or  30  States  of  the 
Union  have  pubUc  accommodations  laws 
of  various  kinds.  The  States  undoubted- 
ly have  power  to  enact  public  accommo- 
dations laws.  This  is  true  because  a 
SUte  legislature  has  power  to  make  ariy 
law  it  pleases,  unless  it  is  forbidden  to  do 
so  by  some  pro\-ision  of  the  State  con- 
stitution or  some  p^o^'1sion  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  no  power  to  make  any 
law  unless  it  is  given  such  power  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  pro\ision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  gives  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  any  pow- 
er  to  enact   a   public   accommodations 

law 

As  every  informed  lawyer  knows,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
in  the  civil  rights  cases  of  1883,  which 
are  reported  in  109  US.,  at  page  3,  that 
Congress  does  not  have  the  power  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  enact  a  pubUc 
accommodations  law. 

That  case  has  been  cited  with  approval 
and  followed  in  multitudes  of  cases,  botii 
at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the  State 
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level,  and  Is  cited  by  the  writers  of  all 
modern  textbooks  on  the  subject  of  clvU 
rights  as  sustaining  the  proposition  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
no  power  whatever  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  law 
of  the  character  of  that  which  is  pro- 
posed by  tlUe  II  of  the  pending  bill. 

When  I  spoke  on  Saturday  of  last  week, 
I  discussed  a  memorandum  which  certain 
deans  of  law  schools  and  lawyers  had 
furnished  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl ,  bearing  the  date  of  March 
30.  1964. 

I  pointed  out  that  not  a  single  case 
cited  m  that  memorandum  supports  the 
contention  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  enact  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill.  I  said,  on 
the  contrary,  that  several  of  those  cases 
refute  that  proposition. 

I  wish  to  discuss  those  cases  by  way  of 
summar>'  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing my  opposition  in  respect  to  those 
provisions. 

One  of  those  cases  Is  entitled  New  Ne- 
gro Alliance  v.  Sanitary  Grocery  Co..  303 
U  S  552.  That  case  was  decided  in  1938. 
It  Involved  a  labor  dispute  in  which  pick- 
ets sought  to  pei-suade  the  Sanitary  Gro- 
cery Co.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
grant  them  employment. 

The  Sanitary  Grocery  Co.  applied  to 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
an  Injunction  against  the  picketing.  The 
courts  refused  to  grant  such  an  injunc- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  pickets  and 
the  Sanitary  Grocery  Co.  were  mvolved 
in  a  labor  dispute,  and  that  under  title 
29  United  States  Code,  section  111.  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  the  Federal  courts  were  forbidden 
by  Congress  to  issue  an  injunction  in  a 
labor  dispute. 

That  decision  was  clearly  correct,  be- 
cause section  1  of  article  HI  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides 
that: 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in 
such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  Ume  to  time  ordain  and  establish 


Section  2  of  article  3  provides  that 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  cover  certain  specified  cases, 
and  that  in  all  the  other  cases  "the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

The  courts  have  held,  quite  properly, 
that  since  the  power  to  create  Federal 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
given  to  Congress  and  since  article  m 
of  the  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  Federal  courts  with 
the  exception  of  the  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  define  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  courts 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Despite  my  respect  for  the  law  school 
deans  and  lawyers  who  signed  this  state- 
ment I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand what  the  decision  has  to  do  with 
the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  such 
as  that  now  before  the  Congress. 


This  decision,  like  the  lyric  which  be- 
gins "The  flowers  that  bloom  In  the 
spring,  tra  la."  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  three 
other  cases,  which  are  cited  In  the 
memorandum.  „„,  tto 

One  Is  Nebbia  v.  New  York.  291  U.S. 
502  The  only  question  involved  in 
that  case  was  whether  the  State  of  New 
York  had  the  power  to  enact  a  milk  con- 
trol law  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  similar  case  is  Railway  Mail  As- 
sociation v.  Corsi.  326  U.S.  88.  The  only 
question  involved  In  that  case  was  wheth- 
er the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  had  the  authority  to  enact  a  civil 
rights  law  for  the  State  of  New  York 
forbidding  racial  discrimination  In  the 
membership  of  labor  organizations  in 
New  York.  This  case  manifestly  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  power 
of  Congress  to  legislate. 

Another  case  was  District  of  Columbia 
V  Thompson  Company,  346  U.S.  100. 
This  case  is.  in  substance,  like  the  Nebbia 
case  and  the  Railway  Mail  Association 
case,  in  that  it  really  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  State  legislature 
to  enact  a  law  under  the  jurisdiction 
given  to  the  State  legislature. 

As  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  legislature  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  has  the  power 
to  pass  any  law  it  desires,  unless  it  is 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  tne 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
Congress  is  not  acting  as  a  national  leg- 
islative body  but.  on  the  contrary,  is  act- 
ing as  a  legislative  body  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.    It  has  been  settied  by  re- 
peated decisions  that  whenever  Congress 
is  acting  as  the  legislative  body  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  rather  than  as  a 
national  legislative  body,  the  Congress 
has  the  same  power  to  legislate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  a  State  legis- 
lature would  have  to  legislate  for  a  State. 
That  was  the  point  Involved  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  case;  and,  like  the 
Nebbia  case  and  the  RaUway  Mall  As- 
sociation case,  it  sheds  no  light  whatso- 
ever upon  the  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  power,  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  pass  the 

pending  bill.  ,       ^   *« 

This  memorandum  also  referred  to 
these  four  cases:  Lombard  v.  Louisiana, 
373  VS.  267 ;  Peterson  v.  GreenviUe.  373 
US  244;  Turner  v.  Memphis,  369  UB. 
350;  and  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking 
Authority,  365  UJB.  715. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Carlson  In  the 
chair) .  those  four  cases  dealt  with  State 
laws  which  required  segregation  in  places 
of  pubUc  accommodation.  In  those  four 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  merely  held 
that  State  laws  requiring  segregation  In 
places  of  public  accommodations  are  un- 
constitutional under  the  provisions  of  the 
14th  amendment,  which  prohibits  a  State 
from  denying  to  any  person  within  lU 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 

Those  four  cases  do  not  establish,  In 
any  respect,  any  authority  In  Congrws 
to  pass  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  Is  the 
titie  concerning  pubUc  accommodations. 
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To  understand  this  quesUon.  I  beUev(! 
it  would  be  weU  for  me  to  refer  to  on 
provision  of  the  pubUc  accoimnodaUonS 
titlp  I  refer  to  subsection  (b) .  of  sec* 
tion  201  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  which 
provides : 

Each  of  the  following  establishment 
which  serves  the  public  Is  a  place  of  public 
I:commodation  within  the  meaning  of  to  J 
title  If  Its  operations  affect  oomxnerc^  ot  ^ 
discrimination  or  segregation  by  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  SUte  action: 

Let  me  state  here,  with  all  the  em^ 
phasis  at  my  command,  that  under  mu^ 
titudes  of  decisions,  even  the  violation 
of  the  equal-protection-of-the-lawB 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  by  a  Statue 
act  or  a  municipal  ordinance,  requii?- 
ing  segregation  in  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation within  the  State  or  withip 
the  municipality,  does  not  empower 
Congress  to  pass  a  pubUc  accommoda- 
tions law  for  the  States. 

This  is  apparent  when  one  reads  the 
14th  amendment.  The  provision  of  t^e 
14th  amendment  relating  to  the  equ^ 
protection  of  the  laws  is  found  in  set- 
tion  1.  and  it  provides  that  no  Staje 
shaU  "deny  to  any  person  within  ^ 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 

laws." 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
vides : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enfoijce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

What  is  it  that  Congress  is  authorized 
to  enforce  by  appropriate  leglslatioli? 
Congress  is  merely  authorized  to  enfoBce 
the  prohibition  on  State  action.  But  tjie 
Congress  is  not  authorized  to  usurp  the 
power  of  the  State  In  this  field  and^ 
enact  an  affirmative  law  requiring  tihe 
places  of  pubUc  accommodation  to  ex- 
tend service  to  everybody.  ^ 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitjed 
States  has  held  in  many  cases,  the  po^er 
of  Congress  is  limited  to  the  power  to 
enforce  a  prohibition  on  State  acU0n 
but  it  does  not  include  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  enact  an  affirmative  law,  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  embodied 
in  title  n  of  this  bill.  , 

The  fact  that  Congress  does  not  h$ve 
the  power  to  do  anything  except  to  *n- 
act  laws  to  enforce  the  prohibited  State 
action,  and  that  it  has  no  power  to  enact 
an  affirmative  law.  has  been  declare<l  in 
many  cases.  Perhaps  the  clearest  ex- 
position and  explanation  of  the  power  of 
Congress  in  this  field  is  that  which  Is^set 
out  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of  1883  In 
109  U.S.  3.  ^     . 

In  this  case,  the  Court  was  dealing 
with  the  power  of  Congress  under  iJie 
13th  amendment,  and  the  14th  ame>id- 
ment  as  well  as  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  to  enact  a  public  accom- 
modations law  similar  to  that  which  is 
embodied  in  title  n  of  the  bill.  I  tiow 
read  an  extract  from  that  opinion,! be- 
ginning on  page  9,  as  follows: 

Are  these  sections  constitutional?  The 
first  section,  which  Is  the  principal  one.  can- 
not be  fairly  understood  without  attending 
to  the  last  clause,  which  qualifies  the  pre- 
ceding part.  The  essence  of  the  law  Is^  not 
to  declare  broadly  that  aU  persons  shall  be 
enUtled  to  the  full  and  equal  enJoyme»t  of 
the  accommodations,  advantages.  facUJtlea, 
and  prlvllegee  of  Inns,  public  conveyances. 
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and  theaters;  but  that  such  enjoyment  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  conditions  applicable 
only  to  clUzens  of  a  particular  race  or  color, 
or  who  had  been  In  a  previous  condition  of 
servitude.     In  other  words.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  law  to  declare  that,  In  the  enjoyment 
of    the    accommodations    and    privileges    of 
inns,  public  conveyances,  theaters,  and  other 
places  of  public  amusement,  no  distinction 
shall  be  made  between  citizens  of  different 
race  or  color,  or  between  those  who  have,  and 
those  who  have  not.  been  slaves.     Its  effect 
is  to  declare  that  in  all  Inns,  public  convey- 
ances    and    places    of    amusement,    colored 
citizens,  whether  formerly  slaves  or  not,  and 
citizens  of  other  races,  shall  have  the  same 
accommodations  and  privileges  In   aU  Inns, 
nubile   conveyances,    and    places    of   amuse- 
ment, as  are  enjoyed  by  white  citizens;  and 
vice  versa      The  second  section  makes  It  a 
nenal  offense  in  any  person  to  deny  to  any 
citizen  of  any  race  or  color,  regardless  of  pre- 
vious servitude,  any  of  the  accommodations 
or  privileges  mentioned  In  the  first  section. 

Has  Congress  constitutional  power  to  make 
such  a  law?    Of  course,  no  one  will  contend 
that  the  power  to  pass  It  was  contained  In 
the  constitution  before  the  adoption  of  the 
last  three  amendments.  The  power  is  sought, 
first    in  the  14th  amendment,  and  the  views 
and  "arguments    of   distinguished    Senators, 
advanced  whilst  the  law  was  under  consldera- 
Uon.  claiming  authority  to  pass  It  by  virtue 
of  that  amendment,  are  the  principal  argu- 
ments adduced  m  favor  of  the  power.     We 
have  carefully  considered  those  arguments, 
„  was  due  t^  the  eminent  abUlty  of  thc^ 
who  put  them  forward,  and  have  felt   m  all 
Its  force,  the  weight  of  authority  which  al- 
ways invests  a  law  that  Congress  deems  Itself 
competent  to  pass.     But  the  responsibility 
of  an  independent  Judgment  U  now  thrown 
upon  this  court;  and  we  are  bound  t»  exer- 
cise It  according  to  the  best  lights  we  have 

The  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment— 
which  is  the  one  relied  on— after  declaring 
;So  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  Is  prohibitory  In 
Its    character,    and    prohibitory    upon    the 
States.    It  declares  that  "no  State  shall  make 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
united  States;    nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  per- 
son within  Its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."    It  is  State  action  of  a 
particular  character  that  Is  Prohibited     In- 
dividual Invasion  of  Individual  rights  Is  not 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment      It 
has  a  deeper  and  broader  scope.    It  nullifies 
and  makes   void  all   State   legislation,  and 
State  action  of  every  kind,  which  Impairs 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  united  States,  or  which  Injures  them  In 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  Process 
of  law,  or  which  denies  to  any  of  them  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.     It  not  only 
does  this,  but.  m  order  that  the  national 
will     thus    declared,    may    not    be    a    mere 
brutum    fulmen.    the    last    section    of    the 
amendment  Invests  Congress  with  power  to 
enforce    It   by   appropriate    legislation.     To 
enforce  what?     To  enforce  the  prohibition. 
To  adopt  appropriate  legislation  for  correct- 
ing the  effects  of  such  prohibited  State  law 
and   State  acts,  and  thus  to  render  them 
effectually  null,  void,  and  innocuous.     This 
is  the  legislative  power  conferred  upon  Con- 
Kress.  and  this  Is  the  whole  of  It.     "  aoea 
not  invest  Congress  with  power  to  legislate 
upon  subjects  which  are  within  the  domain 
of  State  legislation;   but  to  provide  modes 
of  relief  against  State  legislation,  or  State 
action,  of  the  kind  referred  to.    It  does  not 
authorize  Congress  to  create  a  code  of  mu- 
nicipal   law   for   the    regulation    of    private 
rights-    but    to    provide    modes    of    redress 
against  the  operation  of  State  laws,  and  the 
action  of  State  officers,  executive  or  Judicial, 
when   these   are   subversive   of   the   funda- 


mental rights  specified  In  the  amendment. 
Positive  rights  and  privileges  are  undoubt- 
edly secured  by  the  14th  amendment;  but 
they  are  secured  by  way  of  prohibition 
against  State  laws  and  State  proceedings 
affecting  those  rlghU  and  privileges,  and 
by  power  given  to  Congress  to  legislate  /or 
the  purpose  of  carrying  such  prohibition 
into  effect;  and  such  legislation  must  neces- 
sarily be  predicated  upon  such  supposed 
State  laws  or  State  proceedings,  and  be  di- 
rected to  the  correction  of  their  operation 
and  effect.  A  quite  full  discussion  of  this 
aspect  of  the  amendment  may  be  found  In 
US  V  CTuikshank.  92  U.S.  542;  Virginia  v. 
Rives^  100  U.S.  313.  and  Ex  parte  Virginia. 

Id.  339. 

An  apt  lUustratlon  of  this  distinction  may 
be  found  In  some  of  the  provUlons  of  the 
orlKlnal  Constitution.     Take  the  subject  of 
contracts,    for    example.     The    Constitution 
prohibited  the  States  from  passing  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.    ThU 
did  not  give  to  Congress  power  to  provide 
laws   for   the   general   enforcement   of   con- 
tracts;   nor  power  to  Invest  the  courts  of 
the  United  Stetes  with  Jurisdiction  over  con- 
tracts, so  as  to  enable  parties  to  sue  upon 
them  in  those  courts.     It  did.  however   give 
the  power  to  provide  remedies  by  which  the 
impairment  of  contracts  by  State  legislation 
mlKht  be  counteracted  and  corrected;    and 
this  power  was  exercised.     The  remedy  which 
congress   actually   provided  was   that  con- 
tained m  the  26th  section  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  1  Stat.  85,  giving  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Jurisdiction  by 
writ  of  error  to  review  the  final  decisions  of 
State  courts  whenever  they  should  sustain 
the  validity  of  a  State  statute  or  author  ty. 
alleged  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States.    By  this  means. 
If  a  State  law  was  passed  Impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract,  and  the  State  f  Ibxmals 
sustained  the  validity  of  the  law.  the  m^- 
chlef  could  be  corrected  In  this  Court.    The 
legUlatlon  of  Congress,  and  the  proceedings 
provided  for  under  It.  were  corrective  In  their 
character.     No  attempt  was  made  to  draw 
into  the  U.S.  courts  the  litigation  of  con- 
tracts generally,  and  no  such  attempt  would 
have  been  sustained.     We  do  not  say  that 
the  remedy  provided  was  the  only  one  that 
mlKht    have    been    provided    In    that    case. 
Probably  Congress  had  power  to  pass  a  law 
Sving  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
direct  Jurisdiction  over  contracts  alleged  to 
be  impaired  by  a  State  law;  and.  under  the 
broad  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3a.  iH'Jf ; 
ch    137.   18  Stat.  470.  giving  to   the   circuit 
courts  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under 
the   Constitution   and   laws   of   the   United 
States,  It  is  possible  that  such  Jurisdiction 
now  exists.    But  under  that  or  any  other  law. 
It  must  appear,  as  well  by  allegation  as  proof 
at  the  trial,  that  the  Constitution  had  been 
violated  by  the  action  of  the  State  legislature. 
Some  obnoxious  State  law  passed,  or   that 
might  be  passed  Is  necessary  to  be  aMumed 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  any  Federal 
remedy  In  the  case,  and  for  the  very  fufflclent 
reason  that  the  consUtutlonal  prohibition  Is 
against  State  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts. 

And  so,  in  the  present  case,  until  some 
State  law  has  been  passed,  or  some  State 
action  through  Its  officers  or  agents  has  been 
taken  adverse  to  the  rights  of  citizens  sought 
to  be  protected  by  the  14th  amendment,  no 
legislation  of  the  United  States  under  said 
^endment.  nor  any  proceeding  under  such 
legislation,  can  be  caUed  Into  activity,  for  the 
prohibitions  of  the  amendment  are  against 
State  laws  and  acts  done  under  State  au- 
thority. Of  course,  legislation  may  and 
should  be  provided  in  advance  to  meet  the 
exigency  when  It  arises,  but  It  should  be 
adapted  to  the  mischief  and  wrong  which  the 
amendment  was  Intended  to  provide  against; 
and  that  Is,  State  laws  or  State  action  of 
some  kind  adverse  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen 


secured  by  the  amendment.     Such  leglsla- 
S^i^nnot  properly  cover  the  whole  domain 
of  rights   appertaining   to   life,  liberty,   and 
property,  defining  them   and  providing  for 
tieS^  indication     That  would  be  to  estab- 
UsTa  code  of  municipal  law  regulative  of 
aU  nrlvate  rights  between  man  and  man  in 
SocSy     It  would  be  to  make  Congress  take 
S^   place   of   the   State   legislatures   and   to 
supersede  them.    It  Is  absurd  to  aflLrm  that, 
because  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
JrtTTwhlch  include  all  civil  rights  that  men 
have     are  by  the  amendment  sought  to  be 
pi^icted  against  invasion  on  the  part  of^ 
State  without  due  process  of  law.  Congre^ 
may.  therefore,  provide  due  process  of  law 
Sr  their  vindication  In  every  case;  and  that, 
^use  the  denial  by  a  State  to  any  per - 
Sns  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  Is 
Prohibited  by  the  amendment,  therefore  Con- 
gress may  establish  laws  for  their  equal  pro- 
fectlon     In  fine,  the  legislation  which  Con- 
gfei  U  authorized  to  adopt  In  this  behalf 
ZuoX  general  legislation  "pont^e  rights  of 
the  ciUzen.  but  corrective  leg^\*^^^°°'    ^^J 
is.  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  proF«r  for 
counteracting  such  laws  as  the  States  may 
Xt^r  enforce,  and  which  by  the  amend- 
ment they  are  prohibited  from   making  or 
^nfoJclng    o?  such  acts  and   proceedings   as 
S  IJat^  may  commit  or  take,  a-d  which  by 
the    amendment   they   are   prohibited   from 
committing  or  taking.    It  Is  not  necessary  for 
S   to  statl.   if    we   could,   what   leg^l^Jlon 
would  be  proper  for  Congress  to  adopt_    It  U 
sufficient  for  us  to  examine  whether  the  law 
in  question  Is  of  that  character^ 

^   inspection  of   the   law  shows  that  It 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  any  supposed 
S  apprehended  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  States.     It  is  not 
S-edicated  on  any  such  view     It  Proceeds  ex 
directo  to  declare  that  certain  acts  cwnmit- 
JlTby  IndlvlduaU  shall  be  deemed  offenses 
and  ^all  be   Prosecuted   and  punished   by 
nroceedlngs    In    the    courts    of    the    United 
ISSr T does  not  profess  to  be  corrective 
of  any  constitutional  wrong  committed  by 
the  Stetes;  It  does  not  make  Its  operaUon  to 
depend  upon  any  such  wrong  «Jommltt^_It 
applies   equaUy    to   cases    arising   1^   States 
which  ha^e  the  Justest  laws  respecting  the 
personal  rights  of  citizens,   and  whose  au- 
Ihorltles  are  ever  ready  to  enforce  such  laws 
as  to  those  which  arise  In  States  that  may 
have  violated  the  prohibition  of  the  amend- 
ment,    in  other  words.  It  steps  Into  the  d^ 
main  of  local  Jurisprudence    and    ays  dowii 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  Individuals  In  soci- 
ety towards  each  other,  and  imposes  sane- 
tlons   for   the   enforcement  of    those   rulM. 
without  referring  In  any  manner  to  any  sup- 
posed action  of  the  State  or  Its  autliorltles. 

If  this  legislation  Is  appropriate  for  enforc- 
ing the  prohibitions  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  where  It  Is  to  stop^  Why  may 
not  Congress,  with  equal  show  of  authority 
enact  a  code  of  laws  for  the  enforcement  and 
vindication  of  all  rights  of  life,  "herty    "^ 
property?    If  It  Is  suppoeable  that  the  States 
^ydeprlve  persons  of  life.  Uberty.  and  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law    (and  the 
amendment  Itself  does  suppose  this),  why 
should  not  Congress  proceed  at  once  to  pre- 
scribe  due  process  of  law  for  the  protection 
of  every  one  of  these  fundamental  rights.  In 
every  possible  case,  as  well  as  to  prescribe 
equal  privileges  in  Inns.  pubUc  conveyance, 
and  th^ters?    The  truth  Is  that  the  impli- 
cation of  a  power  to  legislate  In  this  manner 
Is  based  upon  the   assumption  that  If  the 
States  are  forbidden  to  legislate  or  act  In  a 
particular  way  on  a  particular  subject,  and 
power  Is  conferred  upon  Congress  to  enforce 
Oie  prohibition,  this   gives  Congresspower 
to  legislate  generaUy  upon  that  subject^ and 
not  merely  power  to  provide  modes  of  redress 
against    such    8tat«    legislation    or    action. 
The  assumption  is  certainly  unsound.    It  Is 
repugnant  to  the   10th   amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  declares  that  powers  not 


ri  elevated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con 
stltu^i^.  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States^ 
ie  reserved  to  the  States  respecUvely  or  to 

%e^hTvenot  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act  now  under  consider- 
ation has  been  held  by  this  Court  to  be  con- 
stitutional     That  section  declares  "that  no 
cftS     possessing    all    other    quallficatlor^ 
whSi  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  shall 
Se  disqualified  for  service  as  grand  or  petit 
Kror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
i^y  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude;  and  any  officer  or 
other  person  charged  with  any  duty  In  the  se- 
lectloror  summoning  of  Jurors  who  shall  ex- 
clude or  fall  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the 
ca^  foresaid,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof 
be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be 
?n«rSrmore  than  $5,000."     In  Ex  parte 
vriSn^riOO  U.S.  339.  It  was  held  that  an  In- 
ScTment  against  a  State  officer  under  th^ 
section  for  excluding  persons  of  color  from 
Se  11^  lUt  Is  sustainable.    But  a  moment  s 
at^ffin  to  Its  terms  will  show  that  the  sec- 
tion Is  entirely   corrective  In  Its  character. 
D^quallflcatlons  for  service  on  Juries  are  only 
created  by  the  law.  and  the  first  part  of  the 
sSion    J    aimed    at    certain    disqualifying 
t!^s    namely,  those  which  make  mere  race 
or  color  a  disqualification;   and  the  second 
cLSe  L  Slrect^  against  those  who.  assum- 
mg^  use  the  authority  of  the  State  govern- 
ment   carry  Into  effect  such  a  rule  of  dls- 
^uaimcatTon.    In  the  Virginia  case,  the  Sta^. 
through   Its  officer,  enforced  a  rule  of  dls- 
qS^tlon  which  the  law  was  Intend^  to 
abrogate  and  counteract.    Whether  the  stat- 
SS^  of  the  State  actually  laid  down  any 
"uch^e    of    disqualification    or    not.    the 
ItaS;    through    Its   officer,   enforced   such   a 
rSe     aSTlt  is   against  such   Stat^   act  on 
tS^ugh  Its  officers  and  agents^at  t^  last 
clause  of  the  section  Is  directed.     This  as 
D«:t  of  the  law  was  deemed  sufficient  to  di- 
?St  It  of  any  unconstitutional  character,  a^d 
Ses  It  differ  widely  from  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sections  of  the  same  act  which  we  are 

"^^Se^rec\^.  m  the  objectlona^e  f^ 
tures   before  referred  to.  ^\^^^l^^  ^ 
from    the    law    ordinarily    called    the    Ovll 
Rights  Bill,  originally  Pa«ed  AprU  9.  1^. 
1 A  citAt  27   Ch  31.  and  reenacted  with  some 
L'c^ScatYon^V  section.  16.  1^  ^^«i3?,  ^? 
Enforcement  Act.  passed  May  31.  1870    le 
Stat.  140.  ch.  114.     That  law.  a»  jeen^t^. 
«f^r  declaring  that  all  persons  within  the 
^lldfcU^^f  the  nrxiteTstat^.  shsai  ^v^ 
the  same  right  in  every  Stote  and  territory  to 
make^d  enforce  contracts,  to  sue.  be  parties. 
Sve  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  equal  ben- 
ffiTof  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  se- 
curity  of   persons    and   property    as   Is   en 
toyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  Se  punishment,  pains,  penalties    t^es 
Ucens^    and  exactions   of  every  kind,   and 
nonTShS  any  law.  statute,  ordinance,  reg- 
ion or  custom  to  the  contrary  netwl^- 
sSndlng,  proceeds  to  enact  that  any  person 
who    under  color  of  any  law.  statute,  ordl- 
n^^    regulation,  or  custom.  fhaU  subject 
or  caiise  to  be  subjected,  any  Inhabitant  of 
any  S^te  or  territory  to  the  deprivation  of 
S  rights  secured  or  protected  by  the  pre- 
?Sl"g  section  (above  quoted) .  or  to  different 
^nishment.  pains,  or  penalties,  on  account 
Sf  such  person  being  an  alien,  or  hy  r^on 
of  his  color  or  race,  than  Is  prescribed  for 
the  punishment  of  citizens,  shall  he  deeded 
ffullty   of    a    misdemeanor,    and   subject   to 
fine  and  imprisonment  as  specified  to  ttie 
act     This   law   Is   clearly   corrective   to    Its 
character,  totended  to  counteract  and  fur- 
nish redress  against  State  laws  and  proceed- 
ings    and  customs  having  the  force  of  law. 
which  sanction  the  wrongful  acts  specified. 
In  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  Is  true,  a  very  Im- 
portant clause,  to-wlt.  the  words    any  law. 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  which  gave 


the  declaratory  section  Its  point  and  effect, 
are  omitted;   but  the  penal  part    hy  which 
the   declaration   is  enforced,   and   which   is 
really  the  effective  part  of  the  law.  retains 
the  reference  to  State  laws  by  making  the 
penalty  apply  only  to  those  who  should  sub- 
ject parties  to  a  deprivation  of  their  rights 
under  color  of  any  statute  ordinance,  cus- 
tom,  etc..   of   any   State   or   territory,    thus 
preservtog    the   corrective   character   of   tiie 
legislation.     Rev.    St.    Sections    1977.    1978. 
1979     6510.     The   clvU    rights   bill    here  re- 
ferred to  Is  analogous  In  Its  character  to  what 
a  law  would  have  been  under  the  original 
constitution,  declaring  that  the  validity  of 
contracts  should  not  be  impaired  and  that 
If  any  person  bound  by  a  contract  should 
refuse  to  comply  with  It  under  color  or  pre- 
tense that  It  had  been  rendered  void  or  to- 
valid  by  a  State  law.  he  should  be  liable  to 
an  action  upon  It  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  addition  of  a  penalty  for 
setting  up  such  an  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional defense. 

In  this  connection  It  is   proper  to   state 
that  civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by 
the   Constitution   against   State    aggression, 
cannot  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful  acts  of 
Individuals,  unsupported  by  State  authority 
In  the  shape  of  laws,  customs,  or  Judicial  or 
executive    proceedtogs.      The    wrongful    act 
of  an  Individual,  unsupported  by  any  such 
authority.  Is  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a 
crime  of  that  individual;  an  Invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  tojured  party.  It  Is  true,  wheth- 
er they  affect  his  person,   his   property,  or 
his    reputation;    but    If    not    sanctioned    In 
some  way  by  the  State,  or  not  done  under 
State    authority,   his   rights   remato   In   fuU 
force,  and  may  presumably  be  vtodlcated  by 
resort  to  the  laws  of  the  State  for  redress. 
An  todivldual  cannot  deprive  a  man  of  his 
right  to  vote,  to  hold  property,  to  buy  and 
to  sell,  to  sue  to  the  courts,  or  to  be  a  wit- 
ness or  a  Juror;  he  may.  by  force  or  fraud, 
toterfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  to 
a   particular   case;    he  may   conmilt  an  as- 
sault agatost  the  person,  or  commit  murder, 
or  use  ruffian  violence  at  the  polls,  or  slan- 
der the  good  name  of  a  fellow  citizen;  but 
unless  protected  In  these  wrongful  acts  by 
some  shield  of  State  law  or  State  authority, 
he  cannot  destroy  or  tojure  the  right;    he 
win  only  render  himself  amenable  to  satU- 
factlon  or  punishment;  and  amenable  there- 
for to  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  wrong- 
ful acts  are  committed.    Hence,  to  all  those 
cases  where  the  Constitution  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  dis- 
criminative and  unjust  laws  of  the  State  by 
prohlblttog  such  laws.  It  Is  not  todivldual 
offenses,  but  abrogation  and  denial  of  rtghta. 
which  It  denounces,  and  for  which  It  clothes 
the  Congress  with  power  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy     This  abrogation  and  denial  of  rights, 
for  'which  the  States  alone  were  or  could  be 
responsible,  was  the  great  seminal  and  fun- 
damental wrong  which  was  totended  to  be 
remedied.     And  the  remedy  to  be  provided 
must   necessarily   be   predicated   upon   that 
wrong      It  must  assume  that  to  the  cases 
provided  for.  the  evil  or  wrong  actually  com- 
mitted rests  upon  some  State  law  or  State 
authority  for  Its  excuse  and  perpetration. 

Of  course,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
those   cases   In    which   Congress   Is   clothed 
with  direct  and  plenary  powers  of  legisla- 
tion  over  the   whole  subject,   accompanied 
with  an  express  or  Implied  denial  of  such 
power  to  the  States,  as  to  the  regulation  of 
Commerce  with  foreign  natJoM.  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
STe  Tolntog  Of  money,  the  «^tabllshment  of 
poet  offices  and  poet  roads,  the  declartog  of 
Wm-  eto     In  these  cases  Congress  has  power 
to   'pass   laws    for    regulating    the    subjects 
Seemed,  to  every  detail,  and  tiie  conduct 
and  iJaAsactions  of  todlvlduals   to  resp«t 
tSere^    But  where  a  subject  Is  not  sub- 
SttS  to  tiie  general  legislative  po^  of 
ingress,  but  Is  only  submitted  thereto  for 
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the  purpose  of  rendering  effective  some  prf 
SblSon^^lnst  particular  State  legislation 
nr  State  action  In  reference  to  that  subject. 
JheTowe?  given  Is  limited  by  Its  object   ard 
anv   legislation   by   Congress   In   the   matt.r 
!^^?«t  necessarily  be  corrective  In  its  chara.;- 
Sr    ada^STto^ounteract  and  redress  the 
i^iratl^n^  such  prohibited  State,  laws  or  , 
nroceedlngs  of  State  officers. 
P'uX  principles  of  interpretation   wh^ 
we  have  laid  down  are  correct,  as  we  d«Jn 
Them  to  be    (and  they  are  In   accord  w^li 
Se^rlnclples  laid  down  In  the  ca.=es  before 
JJfer^red     a   as  well   as   In   the  recent  ca.e 
of"  S  V.  Harruo.  106  US.  629).  it  is  clear  tht 
?he  law  in  question  cannot  b^^^ustained  1  y 
any  grant  of  legislative  power  made  to  Co    - 
«is  bv  the  14th  amendment.    That  amen  - 
Sent  prohibits  the   States  from  denylnf  t° 
any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  la^rs. 
and  declares  that^ Congress  shall  have  po^er 
?o    enforce,    by    appropriate    ^eglslaUon     t  .e 
provisions  of  the  amendment.     The  Uw  m 
Question,  without  any  reference  to  adve^ 
State  legislation  on  the  subject,  declares  tl^t 
all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  «luaJ  accom- 
modations and  privileges  of  inns,  public  ccja- 
?iyances.  and  places  of  public  anmsemeht 
and  imooses  a  penalty  upon  any  ^dlvldua 
who  shall  deny  to  any  citizen  such   equal 
accommodations  and  privileges.    This  is  tot 
corrective  legislation:   It  Is  primary  and  di- 
rect-  It  takes  immediate  and  absolute  p<)s- 
session  of  the  subject  of  the  right  of  adm  s- 
slon  to  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  pajes 
of  amusement.     It  supersedes  and  displaces 
State  legislation  on  the  same  subject,  or  only 
allows  It  permissive  force.     It  Ignores  stch 
legislation,  and  assumes  ^^at  ^^*  ""^'j",!! 
one  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  nation a^ 
regulation.    Whether  It  would  not  have  b<«n 
a  more  effective  protection  of  the  right*  of 
citizens  to  have  clothed  Congress  with  ple- 
nary power  over  the  whole  subject,  is  not  r^ 
the   question.     What   we  have   to  decide  Is, 
whether  such  plenary  power  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and.  in  our  Judgment.  It  has  not. 

Mr  President.  I  have  read  at  length 
from  this  opinion,  because  it  is  the  bjest 
interpretation  of  the  power  of  Congiless 
under  the  14th  amendment.  I 

As  the  Court  pointed  out  in  the  ortn- 
lon  Congress  has  no  power,  except  the 
power  under  the  14th  amendment,  to  fen- 
force  a  prohibition  upon  the  acUonj  of 
the  State  denying  a  person  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  It  can  pass  law?  to 
enforce  the  prohibition,  but  it  canhot 
pass  laws  to  regulate  the  matter  asi  an 
affirmative  course  of  action  on  its  ^rt. 

The  opinion  not  only  holds  that  Cbn- 
gress  cannot  affirmatively  enact  a  public 
accommodaUons  law.  but  it  also  pojnts 
out  that  places  of  pubUc  accommodation 
are  operated  by  individuals,  and  that  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  touch  the  "'•- 
Uons  of  individuals  at  all.  Congress 
no  power  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
dividuals  under  the  14th  amendment 

That  point  Is  germane  to  the  ques  :ion 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
pubUc  accommodations  provision  of  the 
bill  which  is  embodied  in  title  n.  j 

The  decision  from  which  I  have  t^ad 
was  handed  down  in  1883.  but  that  of)in- 
ion  is  recognized  and  has  been  recognjized 
constantly  throughout  the  years  by ,  the 
Federal  courts.  Indeed,  the  Federal 
courts  cannot  do  anything  except  a^ign 
that  interpretation  to  the  Constitution, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  change Ithe 
meaning  of  the  English  language.  jPor, 
the  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Insofar  as  the  equal  protection  of  the 
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laws  is  concerned,  insofar  as  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizenship  are 
concerned,  and  insofar  as  due  process  of 
law  is  concerned,  is  a  prohibiUon  upon 
State  action,  not  upon  the  action  of 
individuals. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  some  or  tne 
«;upporters  of  the  bill  that  the  Supreme 
Court  as  now  constituted  would  overrule 
that  decision.  I  point  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  cannot  possibly  overrule  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases  of  1883  unless  the  Su- 
preme Court  performs  the  intellectually 
dishonest  act  of  saying  that  in  instances 
m  which  the  amendment  refers  to  the 
actions  of  the  State,  it  refers  to  the  ac- 
tions of  individuals.     I  do  not  have  so 
little  confidence  in  the  intellectual  in- 
tegrity or  the  judicial  stability  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  to  be  able  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  it  is  willing  to  murder 
the   king's   and   queens   and   everyone 
else's  English  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  plain  English  words  con- 
tained in  the  1st  section  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  necessity  of  State  action  under  the 
14th  amendment  was  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Peterson  v.  Greemnlle.  373 
U  S  244.  on  May  20.  1963.  The  majority 
opinion  in  that  case  was  written  by  Mr_ 
Chief  JusUce  Warren.  On  page  247  ol 
his  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Warren  states: 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  under  our  de- 
cisions private  conduct  abridging  individual 
rights  does  no  violence  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause,  unless  to  some  significant  extent 
the  State.  In  any  of  Its  manifestations,  has 
been  found  to  have  become  Involved  In  It. 

In  that  statement  was  the  recognition 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren  that  the  14th 
amendment  applies  only  to  State  action, 
and  that  recognition  is  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  on  the  20th  of  May  1963. 

In  a  concurring  opinion  in  the  same 
case  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said— and  I  refer 
to  his  statement  on  page  249  of  the  opin- 
ion in  the  case  of  Peterson  against 
Greenville : 

In  deciding  these  cases  the  Court  does  not 
question  the  long-established  rule  that  the 
14th  amendment  reaches  only  State  action. 


ac- 
has 
In- 


Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3. 

In  other  words,  the  Civil  Rights  Cases 
from  which  I  have  read  were  cited  in  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
in  the  case  of  Peterson  against  Green- 
ville, which  was  handed  down  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

Some  other  significant  statements  ap- 
pear in  Justice  Harlan's  opinion  that  are 
worth  reading.  Speaking  about  places 
of  public  accommodations,  on  page  252  of 
his  concurring  opinion,  he  said : 

An  individual's  right  to  restrict  the  use  of 
his  'property,  however  unregenerate  a  par- 
ticular exercise  of  that  rtght  may  be  thought, 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  14th  amendment. 

That  is  an  express  recognition  by  Jus- 
tice Harlan  less  than  a  year  ago  that 
this  rule  of  the  14th  amendment,  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of  1883. 
is  still  the  law  of  our  Nation.  It  will 
have  to  remain  the  law  of  our  Nation 
until  the  EngUsh  language  loses  its 
meaning   or   untU   the   Constitution   is 


amended  in  a  way  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion authorizes  an  amendment  to  be 
made. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  under  those 
decisions  Congress  has  no  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  enact  the  proposed 
public  accommodations  law,  even  for 
States  which  by  statute  require  segrega- 
tion in  places  of  public  accommodation. 
That  statement  is  true  because  the  power 
of  Congress  is  the  power  to  enforce  a 
prohibition,  not  the  power  to  usurp  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  enact  an  af- 
finnative  law. 

I  invite  attention  to  some  other  cases 
cited  in  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Before  I  do  so.  I  wish 
to  make  plain  exactly  the  theory  on 
which  Congress  attempts  to  enact  title  II 
of  the  pending  bill. 

The  salient  provisions  are  subsection 
(b>  of  section  201.  and  then  the  four 
subdivisions  of  subsection  (b) . 

Subsection  (b> .  which  appears  in  lines 
10  to  14.  both  inclusive,  on  page  6  of  the 
bill,  states: 

(b)  Each  of  the  following  establlshmenta 
which  serves  the  public  Is  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title  If  Its  operations  affect  commerce,  or  If 
discrimination  or  segregation  by  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  State  action. 

I  expect  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
part  of  that  section  which  reads  "if  its 
operations  affect  commerce." 

The  places  of  public  accommodation 
which  are  covered  by  the  bill  are  divisi- 
ble into  four  categories. 

The  bill  further  provides  how  each  of 
the  businesses  in  those  four  categories  is 
to  be  determined  to  affect  commerce, 
referring  to  interstate  commerce. 

The  first  category  of  places  of  public 
accMnmodations  in  the  bill  is  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  201  on  page  6.  The  first  category 
includes  "any  inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other 
establishment  which  provides  lodging  to 
transient  guests,  other  than  an  establish- 
ment located  within  a  building  which 
contains  not  more  than  5  rooms  for 
rent  or  hire  and  which  is  actually  oc- 
cupied by  the  proprietor  of  such  estab- 
lishment as  his  residence." 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  point  out 
that  the  reference  to  the  five  rooms  does 
not  describe  the  kind  of  rooms  they 
would  be.  whether  they  would  be  bed- 
rooms, living  rooms,  bathrooms,  or  what 
kind  of  rooms.  Those  who  drafted  the 
bill  evidently  drew  it  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  attempt  to  specify  what  the  bill 
should  provide  in  that  respect. 

In  subsection  (c)  of  section  201.  which 
appears  on  pages  7  and  8  of  the  bill, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  specify  exactly 
when  one  of  the  places  of  public  accom- 
modation is  to  be  held  to  affect  interstate 
commerce  by  its  operations.  With  re- 
spect to  inns,  hotels,  motels,  or  other  es- 
tablishments providing  lodging  to  tran- 
sient guests,  lines  12.  13.  and  14  on  page 
7  specify  when  they  are  to  be  deemed  to 
affect  interstate  commerce.  The  follow- 
ing language  appears  at  that  point: 

The  operations  of  an  establishment  affect 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this  title 
if  (1)  It  is  one  of  the  establishments  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  — 


As  I  have  mentioned,  tliis  refers  to 
iims  hotels,  motels,  or  other  establish- 
ments which  provide  lodging  to  transient 
guests  or  the  establishments  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b). 

This  is  a  queer  declaration.  Here  is 
the  Congress  saying  that  the  operations 
of  an  inn  or  a  hotel  or  a  motel  or  other 
establishment  providing  lodging  to  tran- 
sient guests  afTect  interstate  commerce 
regardless  of  whether  they  affect  inter- 
state commerce  or  not. 

There  are  many  hotels,  motels,  inns, 
and  other  establishments  providing  lodg- 
ing for  transient  guests  which  do  not 
have  the  slightest  connection  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  or  as  a  matter  of  law.  with 
intersUte  commerce. 

Here  i*«ii  attempt  to  expand  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiuted 
States  by  an  utterance  which  can  be  de- 
S^ribed  only  as  a  legislative  falsehood 
Sca-se  the  bill  sUtes  that  all  inns,  all 
hotels,  all  motels,  and  all  other  establisn- 
ments  which  provide  lodging  for  tran- 
si^t  guests,  except  residences  where 
only  five  rooms  are  rented,  affect  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  they  affect  in- 
terstate commerce  or  not. 

Let  us  see  what  the  provision  says 
about  the  next  categor>-.    The  next  cat e- 
Borv  of  places  of  accommodation  is  de- 
^ribed  in  paragraph  .2)   of  subsection 
^b)  of  secUon  201  on  page  6  and  the  top 
of  page  7  of  the  biU.    This  category  in- 
cludes-     -any     restaurant,     cafeteria, 
lunchroom,  lunch  counter,  soda  fountain, 
or  other  facility  principally  engaged  in 
seUing   food   for   consumption   on   tne 
premises,  including,  but  not  Imuted  to. 
any  such  facility  located  on  the  premises 
of  any  retaU  establishment;  or  any  gaso- 
line station."  ^       ^.  ^ 
The  words  of  subsection  (c>  of  section 
201.  on  lines  15,  16,  17.  and  18.  on  page 
7  of  the  bill,  undertake  to  say  when  such 
establishments  serving  food  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises  and  gasolme  sta- 
tions are  deemed  to  affect  commerce  in 
their  operations.    These  lines  state  that 
the  operations  of  an  esUblishment  ai- 
fect  commerce  "in  the  case  of  an  estab- 
lishment described  in  paragraph j2>  ol 
subsection  -b)"  if  "it  serves  or  offers  Uj 
serve  interstate  ti-avelers  or  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  food  which  it  serves,  or 
gasoline  or  other  products  which  it  sells, 
has  moved  in  commerce." 

The  mere  seUing  of  food  which  has 
moved  in  interstate  commerce  and  the 
selling  of  gasoline  which  has  moved  m 
interstate  commerce  is  declared  by  the 
bill  to  affect  interstate  commerce  and 
makes  the  eating  establishments  and 
gasoline  sUtions  subject  to  the  proposea 

act. 

The  third  category  is  found  in  psT&- 
graph  «3>  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
•>01  as  embodied  in  Unes  3.  4.  and  5.  on 
^e  7  of  the  bill.  This  category  in- 
cludes- "anv  motion  picture  house,  the- 
ater concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium, 
or  other  place  of  exhibition  or  entertam- 

ment."  . 

Subsection  »c)  of  secUon  201.  as  set 
out  in  lines  19.  20.  21.  and  22.  on  page  7 
of  the  bill,  states,  with  respect  to  any  one 
of  the  establishments  in  the  third  cate- 
gory, tliat  its  operations  shall  be  ^^em«i 
to  affect  interstate  ownmerce  if    «  cus- 


tomarily presents  films,  performances, 
athletic  teams,  exhibitions,  or  other 
sources  of  entertainment  which  move  in 
commerce." 

The  fourth  category  Is  a  sort  of  catch- 
all phrase.  The  drafters  of  the  bill  go 
fishing  with  two  nets,  one  net  to  catch 
the  big  fish,  and  the  other  net  to  cateh 
the  minnows  that  escape  from  the  flret 
net  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  very  readily  suc- 
cumbs to  the  temptation  to  be  a  thief  of 
jurisdiction.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
way  to  express  it. 

The  language  provides  that  any  estao- 
Ushment  which  is  "physically  located 
within  the  premises  of  any  establishment 
othen^'ise  covered  by  this  subsection    is 

Under  this  language,  if  one  has  an  es- 
tablishment of  any  kind  within  a  mo^ 
hotel  inn.  or  otiier  establishment  which 
p^'^ldS^odging  for  transient  gue^  it 
Is  covered.  In  other  words,  a  sh?esmne 
boy  in  premises  located  inside  a  hotel  is 
to  bTregulated  by  Uie  Federal  Govern- 
Se^t.S^the  Federal  Government^  to 
Ten  him  whose  shoes  he  is  to  shine  mere- 
ly because  he  has  a  shoeshme  stand  in  a 

^T^barbershop  within  the  confln^  of 
a  hotel  is  to  be  told  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment whom  he  is  to  shave-not  be- 
SSe  he  has  any  connection  with  toter- 
^tAte  commerce,  but  because  he  has  an 

'eS^blXSnt  P^y^-^^^i^f^aSS^ 
a  hotel.  A  beauty  parlor  which  happens 
to  be  located  inside  a  hotel  w^  ^e  told 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  laches 
it  will  attempt  to  beautify,  merely  be- 
'L^  of  its  location,  not  ^eca^/^ 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  of  any 
character  whatsoever.  ..k,.^^. 

The  next  part  of  this  catchall  Pt^- 
wWch  as  I  have  said,  is  Intended  to 
catoh  the  minnows  tiiat  escape  the  oto^ 
net  reads:  "any  establishment  within 
the  p^mises  of  which  is  P»^yacaUy  lo- 
cated anv  such  covered  establishment 
^rwhich  holds  itself  out  as  sen-ing 
Citrons  of  such  covered  estabUshment^ 

under  that  language,  if  a  P^^^^ 

has  moved  in  interstate  commerce,  orif 
it  serves  ti^velers  in  interstate  com- 
merce, everybody  in  the  P«^^  °;^°^ 
nine  center  would  be  covered:  or  if  there 
w^^^ing  station  in  the  shopping 
Si^er  semng  gas  originating  m  ano^er 
State,  everybody  would  be  covered  Un- 
der what  constitutional  pretext  could  it 
bl^d  that  those  establishments  could 

>w»  /v^vpred' 

When  one  considers  the  catchall  pro- 
vi^'^es^ially  witii  reference  to  ^P- 
Sng%nters.  it  would  appe^difficultto 
£^w  who  would  be  covered^    A  ^ 
fountain     operator     would     not    toow 
ICther  he  was  covered  unless  he  tajw 
where  the  food  came  from.    Probably 
^^rof  the  smaU  operatoij  b^  ^e^r 
food  from  wholesalers  within  the  State^ 
^y  w^uld  have  to  keep  records  to  know 
where  the  food  came  from,  and  would 
have  to  learn  from  the  whol^er  wh«re 
he  got  his  food,  and  whether  it  came 
from  inside  or  outside  the  State. 


They  wUl  have  to  do  that.  To  be  sure. 
if  they  know  tiiey  do  not  have  any  food 
Uiat  comes  from  outside  the  State,  they 
will  have  to  know  the  identity  of  the  cus- 
tomer. They  will  have  to  ask  each  cus- 
tomer. "Are  you  an  interstate  traveler? 
Are  you  a  local  resident?  U  you  are  an 
interstate  traveler,  are  you  now  m  mter- 

state  transit?"  „„^oH 

The  Romans  had  an  emperor  named 
Caligula,  who  liked  to  apprehend  Ro- 
mans for  violating  his  laws.  In  order  to 
make  certain  tiiat  tiiey  would  violate  his 
laws  he  wrote  them  in  very  small  letters 
and  hung  them  high  in  the  corners  of 
buildings  so  that  no  one  could  r^d  them. 
When  it  comes  to  covering  the  estao- 
lishments  described,  requiring  them  to 
know  where  their  customers  come  from, 
and  where  the  food  comes  from,  the  sit- 
uation will  be  about  as  bad  as  CaUgula  s 

methods.  ,    ,„.,_ 

If  someone  who  operates  a  soda  foun- 
tain undertakes  to  inquire  of  aU  his  cus- 
tomers whether  they  are  in  mterstate 
travel,  where  tiiey  come  from,  what  then- 
business  is.  and  where  they  are  going, 
he  mav  be  subjected  to  some  abusive  lan- 
guage "or  something  even  worse. 

When  the  Federal  Government  tries 
to  regulate  whose  shoes  a  shoeshlne  boy 
shall  shine,  whom  a  beauty  Par^r  shall 
beautify,  and  whom  a  barber  shaU  ^ve. 
and  to  require  soda  fountain  establish- 
ments to  ascertain  where  their  customers 
come  from,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
time  left  to  deal  with  trouble  in  su<^ 
Places  as  Cuba.  Panama,  and  southeast 
Lia.  I  beheve  the  Federal  Government 
has  more  important  tilings  to  do  tl^ 
to  regulate  shoeshine  boys,  beauty  par- 
lor operators,  and  barbers  operating  in 
hotels,   and  vendors  of   soda  pop   and 

^^Ine^Ses  not  believe  that  this  bill, 
H  R  7152.  is  calculated  to  convert  Amer- 
ica into  a  police  state.  I  suggest  that  he 
sit  down  and  meditate  awhile  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  regulation  under  title  n. 

I  have  read  the  provisions  oj  t^Jle  n 
for  tiie  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  they 
purport    to    regulate    eating    establish- 
m^  eitiier  on  the  tiieory  that  some  erf 
Se  fc;od  which  is  served  »^as  moved  to 
interstate  commerce  at  some  time  in  the 
^t.  or  on  the  theory  that  some  of  thrir 
Sstomers may  have  been  i^tereUte^ 
elers  at  some  time  in  tiie  past.    Eating 
establishments  have  no  real  connecti^ 
with    interstate    commerce    on    thcje 
grounds  whatsoever.    Moreover,  tiiet^ 
Le  impractical  because  they^^^^iliT 
quire  the  operator  of  an  eating  ^»b- 
Sshment  to  ascertain  from  many  whole- 
S  and  producers  tiie  source  of  t^ 
food  they  serve  and  to  inquire  of  a^ 
^  cuiomers  whence  they  come  and 

whither  they  go.  ,.,„«rwt  tr, 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  attempt  to 

justify  their  regulation  of  P^^ J>^  .^^ 
lie  accommodations  under  tiUe  n  ^tne 
bSl^n  ttxe  pretext  tiiat  interstate 
commerce  is  Involved  because  some  cus- 
tomers or  some  athletes  or  s^e  actore 
and  acti^sses  may  have  traveled  mtm^ 
past  in  interstate  commerce  or  because 
some  food  or  some  gasoUne  or  some  mo- 
tioTpiXe  film  may  have  b^  trans- 
voTxJd  in  times  past  in  Interstate  com- 
^SS.    The  plain  truth  is  that  titie  H 
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attempts  to  regulate  local  activities  after 
all  interstate  commerce  has  ceased. 

The  memorandum  to  which  I  have  ren 
f erred,  which  was  placed  in  the  Rbcorh 
either  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
rMr  Humphrey]  or  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  contains  soma 
interesting  cases  which.  It  is  contended^ 
prove  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  en^ 
act  the  public  accommodations  provi^ 
sion  I  respectfully  submit  that  none  ol 
them  establishes  that  proposition. 

Most  of  them  arose  under  the  anti- 
trust  laws.    The  antitrust  laws  prohibit 
monopolies   or   restraints   in   intersta 
commerce— that  is.  in  the  movement  o 
goods  from  one  State  to  another,  or  I 
foreign  commerce,  that  is.  in  the  move- 
ment of  goods  from  the  United  States  tp 

foreign  countries.  ^  ^  o*  *  .  i 

Among  these  cases  are  Unitea  States  j. 
Frankfort  Distilleries.  324  U.S.  293; 
United  States  v.  Shubert.  348  U.S.  22^ 
Interstate  Circuit  v.  United  States  30p 
US  208  Radovich  v.  National  Football 
League.  352  U.S.  455:  and  United  States 
V.  International  Boxing  Club,  348  U 

236.  ,       .„ 

Those  five  cases  all  arose  under  tne 
antitrust  laws.  They  are  not  cases 
which  an  effort  was  made  to  prosecute 
people,  because  of  the  mere  movement, 
in  the  past,  of  goods,  or  individuals,  ^r 
films,  in  interstate  commerce.  I 

The  case  of  United  States  againfct 
Frankfort  Distilleries  involved  an  al- 
leged conspiracy  to  monopolize  trade  \n 
98  percent  of  the  1.150.000  gallons  bf 
liquor  that  was  sold  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  each  year,  and  a  conspiracy 
to  monopolize  trade  in  80  percent  of  the 
800.000  gallons  of  wine  that  was  coh- 
sumed  in  Colorado  each  year.  , 

The  case  involved  a  conspiracy  formtd 
by  a  number  of  distilleries  and  a  number 
of  distributors  of  liquor  and  wine  in  var- 
ious  States   of   the   United  States,    lit 
was  a  conspiracy  to  fix  the  prices  of  fell 
liquors  moving  into  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado.    Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  the 
liquor  which  moved  into  Colorado  eateh 
year    moved    in    interstate    commerfce. 
E'ghty  percent  of  the  wine  that  was  c(^n- 
sumed  in  the  State  of  Colorado  in  1  yftar 
moved   in   interstate   commerce.     This 
not  only  involved  many  transactions!  in 
crossing  State  lines  for  the  purposes]  of 
conspiracy  and  transportation  of  wllis- 
ky  and  wine,  but  also  constituted  a  con- 
spiracy whereby  the  parties  to  the  con- 
spiracy agreed  that  they  would  boydott 
every  other  liquor  distillery  and  evjery 
other  distributor  of  liquor  and  windln 
the  United  States  which  did  not  becc|me 
a  party  to  the  conspiracy  and  assist  tHem 
in  fixing  exorbitant  prices  on  all  liqUors 
and  wines  sold  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Thus,    it    was    clearly    an    interstate 
transaction  involving  many  movements 
of  many  things  from  one  State  to  Ian - 
other      The  case  does  not  sustain  kny 
kind  of  regulation  based  upon  mereluse 
of  goods,  the  mere  presentation  of  plftys. 
or  the  mere  exhibition  of  films  whictt,  at 
some  time  in  the  past,  moved  across  State 
lines,  and  then  came  to  rest  within  the 
borders  of  a  State. 

Another  one  of  these  cases  was  UnJ^ted 
States   against   Shubert.      This   wa^    a 


conspiracy  to  monopoUze  the  booking  of 
plays  in  theaters  throughout  the  enUre 
United  States.  It  was  not  a  conspiracy 
looking  to  actions  occurring  within  the 
borders  of  any  individual  State,  as  is  the 
basis  of  the  regulations  in  title  11. 

The  other  case,  the  Radovich  case,  was 
one  of  a  conspiracy  of  many  persons  to 
monopolize  the  playing  of  professional 
football  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  part  of  the  conspiracy,  the  conspira- 
tors envisaged  that  they  would  transmit 
by  radio  and  television  the  football 
games  played  across  State  lines 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
basis  upon  which  the  regulation  Is  at- 
tempted In  title  II,  involving  not  the 
sending  of  a  television  or  radio  com- 
munication across  State  lines,  but  the 
selling  of  food  and  gasobne  which  at 
some  time  has  passed  in  Interstate  com- 
merce- the  feeding  of  an  individual  who 
may  have  crossed  State  lines:  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  motion  picture  film,  or  the 
presentation  of  a  play  or  an  athletic 
event,  involving  the  crossing  of  State 
lines  by  the  participating  parties. 

The  last  of  the  five  conspiracy  cases- 
United  States  against  International  Box- 
ing Club— was  a  conspiracy  to  monop- 
oUze professional  boxing  on  a  multi- 
State  basis.  The  conspirators  en- 
visioned that  they  would  reap  a  hand- 
some profit  through  the  monopoly  of 
professional  boxing,  and  that  25  percent 
of  the  ill-gotten  gains  which  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  by  carrying  out  the 
conspiracy  would  have  come  from  inter- 
state radio  and  interstate  telecast  by  tel- 
evision. So.  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  basis  of  the  five  cases  cited  m 
the  memorandum  and  the  basis  of  the 
regulation  under  title  n  of  this  biU. 

Two  other  cases  cited  arose  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.    They  are 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones 
d  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1.  and 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Reli- 
ance Fuel  Company.  371  U.S.  224.     The 
Labor-Management  Relations   Act  was 
enacted  under  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prevent  obstruction  to  interstate  com- 
merce.   It  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
interruption   of   interstate   commerce- 
that  is,  the  movement  of  persons,  goods, 
and  communications  from  one  State  to 
the  other— by  strikes  and  their  attendant 
disorders. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
first  of  these  two  cases  which  arose  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  case.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  pointed  out  in  his  opinion 
that  if  we  ever  destroy  the  distinction 
between  interstate  commerce,  which  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate,  and  intrastate  commerce, 
which  the  Constitution  leaves  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  States,  we  thereby  destroy 
the  Federal  system. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  late  Chief 
JusUce  Hughes  in  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin case.  These  cases  clearly  involve 
strikes,  or  threatened  strikes,  and  at- 
tendant disorders  which  would  have  im- 
peded the  actual  flow  of  large  quantities 
of  steel  in  Interstate  commerce,  and  the 


actual  flow  of  large  quantities  of  oU  in 
interstate  commerce. 

It  is  significant  to  know  that  In  tne 
cases  under  the  Taft-Hartiey  Act.  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  has  declared  on  several 
occasions  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
goes  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  power  of 
Congress   to    regulate    interstate    com- 

tncrcc 

The  power  which  Congress  exercised 
under  that  act  Is  merely  the  power  to 
prevent  obstruction  in  the  flow  of  com- 
merce from  one  State  to  another. 

Three  of  these  cases  arose  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.     They  are: 
United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.   100; 
Mabee  v.  White  Plains  Publishing  Com- 
pany,   327    US.    178:    and    MitcheU    v. 
Sherry  Corine  Corporation,  264  F.  2d  831. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides 
regulation  which   establishes  minimum 
wages  and  overtime  pay  for  maximum 
hours  of  labor  for  two  groups  of  em- 
ployees; namely,  employees  who  are  ac- 
tually engaged  In  Interstate  commerce; 
and  employees  who  are  engaged  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  Darby  case  Involved  employees 
who  were  actually  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  a  vast  quantity  of  goods  for 
Interstate  commerce,  and  were  clearly 
subject  to  congressional  regulation  un- 
der the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude 
from  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce goods  produced  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Congress  exercised  that  power  In  en- 
acting the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
There  Is  no  relation  whatever  between 
the  regulations  in  tltie  n  of  the  bill  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  That 
act  is  based  upon  the  power  of  Congress 
to  deny  the  use  of  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Nobody  is  seeking  by  this  bUl  to 
deny  the  use  of  channels  of  interstate 
commerce  to  anyone  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  matters  that  are  being  reg- 

111  fl-tli^rf 

The  case  of  Mabee  v.  White  Plains  Pub- 
lishing Company,  327  U.S.  178.  clearly  in- 
volved a  field  subject  to  congressional 
legislation.    The    publishing    company 
was  actually  sending  its  newspaper  into 
other  States.    It  was  actually  using  the 
channels  of  Interstate  conmierce.    It  was 
engaged   in   interstate   commerce.    But 
the  court  was  careful  to  point  out  in 
that  case  that  the  only  employees  of  the 
publishing  company  who  were  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were  those 
who  were  actually  participating  in  the 
interstate    commerce    activities    of   the 
company,  and  that  the  other  employees, 
who  were  participating  in  the  intrastate 
activities    of    the    publishing    company 
were  not  covered  by  the  act. 

The  case  of  Mitchell  v.  The  Sherry 
Corine  Corporation,  264  F.  2d  831.  cer- 
tiorari denied.  360  U.S.  934.  was  a  case 
m  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  which  Is  my  circuit.  In 
this  case,  the  employees  were  engaged  In 
the  preparation  of  lunches  for  two  air- 
line companies  which  landed  in  Norfolk, 
Va  They  were  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion, preparation,  and  furnishing  of 
lunches  to  airlines,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
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airlines  to  their  Interstate  cuatomers.  ami 
to  be  consumed  by  the  Interstate  travel- 
ers while  the  airplane  was  flying  from 
one  State  to  another. 

The  court  pointed  out  In  that  case 
that  most  of  the  airplanes  having  a 
southern  destination  were  out  of  ttie 
State  of  Virginia  and  across  the  border 
of  North  Carolina  In  about  8  minutes  and 
that  some  of  the  lunches  were  not  even 
served  until  after  the  plane  had  landed 
at  another  point  In  North  CaroUna. 

The  employees  In  that  case  were 
clearly  engaged  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  Interstate  commerce. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  me  as  a  lawyer  to 
have  that  case  cited  to  sustain  the  propo- 
sition that  Congress  has  the  right  to  reg- 
ulate aU  the  people  who  sell  food  for 
consumption  on  their  premises.     That 
ridiculous  proposition  Is  certainly  not 
sustained  by  a  case  which  Involved  peo- 
ple selling  food  to  be  consumed  on  inter- 
state air  flights.  ^^     *„ 
Another  case  cited  rose  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Act,  Wickard  v.  FtZ- 
burn,  317  U.S.  111.    That  case  involved 
the  application  of  a  very  well  established 
doctrine,   that  where  Congress  under- 
takes to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  In 
a  specified  commodity,  it  has  a  right,  as  a 
part  of  that  regulation,  to  regulate  in- 
trastate  activities  which   obstruct   the 
flow  of  the  commodity  in  interstate  com- 
merce.   The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
authorized  and  provided  a  very  broad 
plan  for  the  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  various  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, including  wheat. 

It  was  held  in  that  case  that  one  could 
not  grow  wheat  locally  to  compete  with 
wheat  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce 
without  paying  a  penalty  in  accordance 
with  the  act.     Although  Congress  un- 
doubtedly did  not  have  the  power  to 
enact  a  law,  which,  taken  by  itself,  pen- 
alized a  man  who  grew  wheat  upon  his 
own  land  for  his  own  consumption,  under 
this  doctrine.  Congress  has  the  power 
to   regulate   interstate   commerce   in   a 
given  commodity.     Therefore,  Congress 
has  a  right  to  regvUate  intrastate  activi- 
ties which  would  obstruct  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  its  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce.    That  is  aU  that  is  involved 
in  that  case.  . 

Another  case  Boynton  v.  Virginm,  364 
U  S   454,  which  arose  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.     On  the  basis  of 
the  facts  as  found  by  the  majority  opin- 
ion   the  regulation  by  Congress  of  one 
of    the    instrumentalities    of    interstate 
commerce  was  clearly  valid.     The  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  found  that  Boynton 
was  discriminated  against  in  a  restau- 
rant which  the  majority  of  the  Court 
said  was  operated  by  an  interstate  motor 
carrier  as  a  part  of  Its  Instnmientallty 
of  Interstate  commerce.     Boynton  was 
traveling  In  interstate  commerce  on  the 
motor  line  from  Alabama  to  Washington. 
It  was  a  clear  case  of  the  regiUation  by 
Congress,    under   the   Interstate    Com- 
merce Act,  of  an  Instrvunentality  of  In- 
terstate   commerce.     It    has    not    the 
slightest  relation,  so  far  as  the  law  of 
the  case  Is  concerned,  to  the  bill. 

However,  the  opinion  contains  an  ob- 
servation which  is  relevant.    The  Court 
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took  pains  to  say  what  It  was  rwt  de- 
ciding.   It  said  that  It  was  not  deciding 
that  every  time  an  Interstate  motor  bus 
stopped    at    an    Independent    roadside 
restaurant,  the  law  required  the  inde- 
pendent roadside  restaurant  to  feed  the 
bus  passengers  and  prohibited  It  from 
discriminating  against  any  of  the  bus 
passengers  on  the  ground  of  race  or  any 
other  ground  on  which  It  desired  to  dis- 
criminate.   So  mtsead  of  being  an  au- 
thority for  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
Congress,  as  I  see  It.  it  is  an  authority  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question, 
criminate.    So  instead  of  being  an  au- 
Another  case  on  which  I  shall  com- 
ment, is  the  last  case  that  Is  cited  In  the 
memorandum  furnished  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Httmphrby]   and 
the     Senator     from     California     [Mr. 
KiTCHEL],  the  case  of  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  v.  Olsen,  reported  In  261  U.S.  1. 
The  opinion  In  that  case  was  written  in 
1923  by  Chief  Justice  Taft.   The  case  in- 
volved the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
Grain  Futures  Act  of  September  21,  1922. 
That  legislation  was  enacted  by  Congress 
to  prevent  obstructions  and  burdens  in 
interstate  commerce.     The  evidence  in 
the  case  showed  that  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  which  dealt  In  grain  coming 
Into   Chicago   from   other   States,   sold 
grain  with  the  Intent  of  shipping  It  into 
other  States,  after  it  had  come  to  Illinois 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  evidence  further  showed  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  dealt  in  this 
fashion  with  350  million  bushels  of  grain 
annually.  Its  operations  were  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  wheat  into 
Chicago  through  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce,  and  then  to  sell  it  for  sWp- 
ment  into  other  States.  Clearly,  that 
was  engaging  actively  in  interstate  com- 
merce. ,  ^  ^, 

I  became  intrigued  with  this  question 
early  last  summer.  Since  that  time  I 
have  read  literally  hundreds  of  cases 
dealing  with  the  commerce  clause.  About 
2  years  ago  Dr.  Bernard  Schwartz  wrote 
a  two-volume  work  dealing  with  consti- 
tutional questions.  In  that  two-volume 
work,  he  said  there  were  1.400  different 
decisions  on  the  commerce  clause  iip  to 
the  year  1900.  Since  the  year  1900,  Con- 
gress has  passed  many  acts  undertaking 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

Among  others,  it  has  passed  the  pres- 
ent Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  which 
is  based  upon  the  undoubted  power  of 
Congress  to  exclude  from  channels  of 
interstate  commerce  adulterated  dele- 
terious, or  misbranded  drugs  and  food. 

Congress  has  also  passed  the  Latoor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  PoP^larly 
known  as  the  Taft-Hartiey  Act.  That 
act  was  passed  by  Congress  In  the  un- 
doubted exercise  of  its  authority  to  pass 
laws  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  inter- 
state commerce  by  strikes  and  attend- 
ant disorders. 

Congress  has  passed  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  which  undertakes  to 
regulate.  In  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
doubted power  of  Congress,  the  wages 
and  working  hours  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  or  of 
persons  actually  engaged  In  the  produc- 


tion of  goods  for  shipment  In  Interstate 

conunerce.  ,    ^^     % 

Congress  has  passed  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  and  the  several  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Acts  which  deal  wltli 
the  shipment  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Congress  has  passed  other  acts,  such 
as  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  arbitiration  of  contro- 
versies arising  out  of  transactions  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

If  there  were  1,400  decisions  by  the 
Federal  courts  on  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause  down  to  the  year  1900. 
there  must  be  about  5,000  such  decisions 
up  to  the  present  moment.  Before  ana- 
lyzing many  of  these  decisions— and  I 
have  an  analysis  of  most  of  them  before 
me— I  think  we  must  first  understand 
what  interstate  commerce  is.  Inter- 
state commerce  Is  the  movement  of  per- 
sons, goods,  or  communications  from  one 
State  to  another.    That  Is  all  Interstate 

commerce  is.  . ,    4.  * 

Interstate  commerce  does  not  last  for- 
ever once  an  article  gets  Into  Interstate 
commerce.  Transportation  of  mer- 
chandise from  one  State  Into  another  is 
Interstate  commerce  and  Is  protected  by 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause— article 
I  section  8.  clause  3  of  ttie  Federal  Con- 
stitution—from the  operation  of  State 
laws  from  the  moment  of  shipment, 
while  In  transit,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
journey  by  deUvery  of  the  goods  to  the 
consignee  at  tiie  place  to  which  the  goods 
were  consigned. 

That  is  the  holding  of  multitudes  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  of  multitudes  of  decisions 
by  State  courts,  and  of  multitudes  of  de- 
cisions by  the  lower  Federal  courts     I 
shall  cite  a  few  cases  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  tiiat 
effect:  Danciger  v.  Cooley.  248  U.S.  319; 
Weigle  v.  Curtice  Bros.  Co..  248  U.S.  285; 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Foster. 
247   US.    105;    United   States   v.   Free- 
man, 239  U.S.  117;  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  v.  De  Fuentes,  236  U.S.  157. 
General  Oil  Co.  v.  Crain,  209  U.S.  211; 
American  Express  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  206 
US.    129,    206   U.S.    138.   206   U.S.    139; 
Wabash  Railway  Co.  v.  Pearce,  192  U.S. 
179-  Vance  v.  W.  A.  Vandercook  Co.,  170 
U.S.  438;  and  Rhodes  v.  Iowa,  170  U-S. 

412. 

Another  principle  of  law  that  is  estab- 
lished beyond  controversy  in  this  field  Is 
that  goods  cease  to  constitute  a  part  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  become  a  part 
of  the  general  property  in  the  State,  and 
amenable  to  its  laws,  when  they  are  sent 
into  the  State,  either  for  tiie  purpose  of 
sale  or  in  consequence  of  a  sale.  That 
proposition  has  been  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
multitudes  of  cases — among  them : 

Packer  Corporation  v.  Utah.  285  VS. 
105;  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  135  U.S.  100;  Bow- 
man v  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Co.,  125  U.S.  465;  Robbins  v.  Taxing 
District  of  Shelby  County,  120  U.S.  489; 
Welton  V.  Missouri,  91  U.S.  275. 

It  is  also  established  by  multitudes  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  whenever  goods  which 
are  moved  in  interstate  commerce  come 
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to  rest  in  a  State,  interstate  commer^ 
ceases,  and  those  goods  become  a  part ^ 
the  general  property  of  the  State:  aijd 
that  under  their  power  to  jegulate 
strictly  internal  commerce,  the  States 
may  prescribe  the  form  of  aU  commercial 
contracts,  as  weU  as  the  terms  and  codi- 
ditions  upon  which  the  internal  trade  Jf 
the  States  may  be  carried  on.  Th^t 
proposition  is  established  by  the  mojt 
important  case  on  interstate  commerce 
ever  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States:  namely.  Gibbons  y^ 
Ogden.  9  Wheat.  1.  the  opinion  in  whith 
was  written  by  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall.  .        I 

The  same  ruling  was  made  in  in- 
numerable decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  of  whicl^  I 
shall  cite  just  a  few— the  following, 
among  a  multitude:  Parker  v.  Brown,  317 
US  341:  Ziffrin  v.  Reeves.  308  U.S.  132: 
Utah  Power  and  Light  Co.  v.  Pfost.  286 
US  165-  Ware  and  Leland  v.  Mobile 
County  209  U.S.  405;  Schollenberger  v. 
Pennsylvania.  171  U.S.  1:  Western  Unipn 
Telegraph  Co.  v.  Seay.  132  U.S.  472;  RJtt- 
terman  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
127  US.  411;  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  and  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co.  v.  Illinois.  118  U.S.  557; 
and  Covington  &  C.  Bridge  Co.  v.  Kin- 
tucfcy.  154  U.S.  204.  I 

I  point  out  that  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause.  Congress  has  the  po^^er 
not  only  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
but  also  to  regulate  intrastate  actlvitlies 
under  certain  restricted  circumstances. 
These   circumstances   have   been   tie- 
scribed  in  several  ways.    The  fundamen- 
tal principle  involved  is  that  where  Ffed- 
eral   control  is  sought  to  be  exerclked 
over    circumstances    which,    separately 
considered,  are  intrastate,  it  must  ap- 
pear that  there  is  a  close  and  substin- 
tial  relation  to  Interstate  commerce    in 
order  to  justifv  Federal  intervention  for 
its  protection.    That  is  the  general  test 
that  is  laid  down  in  these  decision^  by 
the  Supreme  Court :  I 

Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Companij  v. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  303  US 
453;    Consolidated    Edison   Compan 
yational  Labor  Relations  Board.  305 
197;  National  Labor  Relations  Boa 
Jories  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 
US    1;   and  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  v.  Fainblatt.  306  U.S.  601. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
where  Federal  control  is  sought  t' 
exercised   over   activities   which,   s 
rately  considered,  are  intrastate,  it 
appear  that  there  is  a  close  and  Sub- 
stantial relation  to  interstate  commerce, 
in  order  to  justify  Federal  interveijtion 
for  its  protection 
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Mr.  President  (Mr.  Rieicoff  in  the 
chair*.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
tests  laid  down  in  title  n  of  this  bll  do 
not  show  in  any  case  any  close  and  jsub- 
stantial  relationship  to  interstate  Com- 
merce. There  is  no  interstate  comnjerce 
in  the  tests  laid  down  in  title  n  jas  a 
basis  for  invoking  the  power  of  Conferess 
to  pass  title  n  under  the  interstate  ^om 
merce  clause.  , 

All  the  goods  mentioned  under  the 
tests  laid  down  in  that  title  woiild  :ome 
to  rest  and  become  a  general  part  of  the 
property  of  the  State  in  which  the:  r  in- 


terstate travel  ended  with  their  deUvery 
to  whomever  is  the  consignee  at  the  place 
to  which  they  are  consigned.  Even  the 
motion  picture  films  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  the  States  are  no 
longer  a  part  of  interstate  commerce  and 
are  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
come  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  exhibi- 
tor. ,.  .        4.V, 

The  same  statement  applies  to  tne 
athletic  teams  which  are  described  in 
these  tests,  and  the  actors  and  actresses 
taking  part  in  the  plays  which  are  de- 
scribed in  those  tests. 

Furthermore,  interstate  travelers  have 
ceased  interstate  traveling,  because  none 
of  the  places  which  are  described  are  in- 
strumentalities of  interstate  commerce. 
The  law  Is  well  established  that  even 
if  one  is  engaged  in  interstate  travel,  he 
ceases  his  interstate  transit  and  the 
Federal  Government  loses  power  to 
regulate  him  whenever  he  stops  his  in- 
terstate travel  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever not  cormected  with  the  continuance 
of  his  travel. 

So.  legally  speaking,  there  is  absoluely 
no  connection  between  interstate  com- 
merce and  any  of  the  tests  prescribed  in 
title  n  of  the  bill,  because  in  every  case 
there  enumerated  interstate  transit  has 
ceased  and  the  goods  and  the  articles 
described  have  come  to  rest  within  the 
borders  of  the  State  and  are  subject  to 
State  regulation  alone.  They  would  have 
no  effect  on  interstate  commerce.  There 
is  no  close  or  substantial  relationship 

to  it. 

Furthermore.  I  challenge  every  propo- 
nent of  the  bill,  and  I  challenge  the  600 
lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
find  any  decision  in  any  case  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  that  has  ever  been 
handed  down  by  any  court  which  states 
that  the  conduct  of  people  can  be  regu- 
lated on   the  local  level  because   they 
happen  to  trade  with  a  man  who  may  be 
traveling  in  interstate  commerce.    I  am 
confident  in  laying  down  that  challenge, 
because  in  my  judgment  no  such  case 
exists.     If  that  were  the  law.  the  Con- 
gress could  abolish  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,    for   aU   practical    purposes,   by 
merely  hiring  a  few  interstate  travelers 
who  would  travel  around  and  deal  with 
people  on  the  local  level.     The  whole 
theory  of  the  bill  is  absurd.    It  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  regulate  a  man's  conduct  so 
long  as  the  man  wears  a  pair  of  breeches 
that  have  moved  in  interstate  commerce, 
but  the  power  over  interstate  commerce 
ceases  when  he  takes  his  breeches  off.    I 
do  not  believe  that  the  rights  of  States 
can  hinge  on  any  such  fiimsy  pretext  as 

that. 

A  while  ago  I  mentioned  some  or  tne 
decisions  of  the  court  which  hold  that 
Congress  cannot  regulate  any  intrastate 
activity  unless  there  is  a  close  and  sub- 
stantial relationship  between  that  activ- 
ity and  interstate  commerce,  and  unless 
the  regulation  of  the  intrastate  activity 
is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  effec- 
tive regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  spelled  out  the 
circvimstances  under  which  Congress  can 


reach  and  regulate  intrastate  activities. 
It  can  do  so  in  the  following  cases: 

Congress  can  reach  local  and  intra- 
state activities  having  such  a  close  and 
substantial  relation  to  interstate  traffic 
that  control  is  necessary  or  appropriate, 
first,  to  the  security  of  that  traffic,  that 
is  interstate  traffic;  second,  the  efficiency 
of  the  interstate  service;  third,  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  under  which 
interstate  commerce  may  be  conducted 
upon  fair  terms,  and  without  molestation 
or  hindrance.  That  is  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  V.  New  York  State  Labor 
Relations  Board.  330  U.S.  767. 

The  only  time  that  Congress  can  reg- 
ulate an  intrastate  activity  is  when  the 
regulation  of   an   intrastate   activity  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  obtain  a  per- 
missible   regulation    of    interstate    and 
foreign  commerce.    That  is  the  doctrine 
laid  down  and  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  U.S.  v. 
WaUh.    331    U.S.    432.   and    Mulford   v. 
Smith.  307  U.S.  38.    It  is  the  same  doc- 
trine which  was  laid  down,  in  slightly 
different  phraseology,  in  Overnight  Mo- 
tors Transportation  v.  Missel.  316  U.S. 
572    in  which  the  Court  declared  that 
the'  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
commerce  extends  to  intrastate  activi- 
ties which  so  affect  interstate  commerce 
or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress 
over  it  as  to  make  regulation  of  them 
appropriate  means  to  the  attainment  of 
a  legitimate  end  of  Congress. 

Title  II  does  not  represent  any  effort 
by  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce It  does  not  represent  any  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  regulate  local  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  obtain  a  permissible— 
and  that  means  a  constituUonally  per- 
missible—or legitimate— and  that  nieans 
a  constitutionally  legitimate— end  of 
Congress. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  represents  a  brazen 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate  local  activities  which  have  not 
the  remotest  connection  with  interstate 
commerce.  It  is  an  attempt  to  regulate 
local  activiUes  long  after  interstate  com- 
merce has  totally  ceased. 

As  a  disUnguished  lawyer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania stated  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared some  time  ago  in  the  PWJafe  " 
phia  Public  Ledger,  the  claim  that  title 
II  represents  an  effort  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  is  intellectually  with- 
out foundation. 

Last  summer,  after  reading  scores  of 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  power  ol 
Congress  to  legislate  under  the  mter- 
state  commerce  clause.  I  made  what  I 
considered  to  be  an  accurate  statement 
of  this  power.    I  read  it: 

Under  the  interstate  commerce  claxise. 
which  Is  set  out  In  clause  3  of  section  8  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  is 
granted  In  express  terms  the  power  to  regu- 
late IntersUte  commerce,  which  consists  of 
the  movement  of  persons,  goods,  or  Informa- 
tion from  one  State  to  another.  The  power 
of  Congress  is  not  restricted,  however,  to  the 
retrulatlon  of  Interstate  commerce.  Congress 
hM  the  power  to  regulate  Intrastate  activi- 
ties that  Is.  activities  wholly  within  a  State, 
to  the  extent,  and  only  to  the  extent,  that 
such  action  on  its  part  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  Its  effective  execution  of  its  expressly 
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granted  power   to  regulate   Interstate   com- 

'"xhe  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  activi- 
ties of  an  intrastate  character  arises  only 
when  those  activities  have  such  a  close  and 
substantial  relation  to  Interstate  commerce 
that  their  control  Is  essential  or  appropriate 
to  protect  that  commerce  from  practices 
within  a  State  which  burden  Its  freedom  or 
obstruct  Its  flow. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  power  of 
congress  to  regulate  Intrastate  activities  In 
order  to  execute  In  an  effective  manner  Its 
expressly  granted  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  necessarily  runs  forward  It 
cannot  possibly  run  backward.  This  Is  true 
because  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  Interstate  ends  when  Interstate 
commerce  ends. 

Hence.  Congress  cannot  regulate  the  use  of 
nroperty  or  the  activities  of  persons  within 
the  border  of  a  SUte  under  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause  after  Interstate  commerce 
has  ceased. 
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With  all  due  respect  to  many  people  I 
have  heard  much  nonsense  about  the 
power  of  Congress  under  the  comrnerce 
clause  in  an  effort  to  justify  the  position 
that  title  H  represents  a  legislative  pro- 
posal which  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  enact.    They  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  argue  that  if  a  man  eats  in  a  res- 
taurant, he  will  eat  more  food  than  if  he 
eats  at  home.    That  was  one  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  before  one  of  the  com- 
mittees for  this  proposal.    That  is  fool- 
ishness.   There  is  no  proof  of  it.    Most 
people  have  an  appetite,  and  they  wUl 
satisfy  that  appetite  whether  they  eat 
at  home  or  abroad.    The  chances  are  a 
person  will  eat  less  food  in  a  restaurant, 
because  it  is  more  expensive. 

That  is  beside  the  point.    If  Congress 
has  the  right  to  enact  laws  on  the  theory 
that  there  would  be  more  interstate  com- 
merce in  food  if  people  ate  more.  Con- 
gress could  enact  a  law  providing  that 
every  person  in  the  United  States  should 
eat  twice  as  much,  and  consume  twice 
as  many  calories,  because  it  would  cause 
interstate  commerce  in  food  to  Increase. 
Or  Congress  could  enact  a  law  providing 
that  people  would  have  to  buy  twice  as 
manv  clothes  as  they  now  have,  because 
.<5ince   they   would   have   to    buy   more 
clothes,  the  buying  of  the  clothes  would 
increase  the  flow  of  clothes  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  truth  is  that  Congress  has  no  pow- 
er to  regulate  anything  under  the  com- 
merce clause  except  interstate  commerce. 
It  has  no  power  to  pass  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  use  of  privately  owned  property  with- 
in the  borders  of  a  State  or  the  rendition 
of  personal  services  within  the  borders 
of  a  State  where  interstate  commerce 
has  ceased  and  there  is  no  interstate 
comjnerce  to  regulate. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  the  various  pro- 
visions of  title  n  which  lay  down  tests 
that  are  invoked  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  to  sustain  the  assertion  that  Con- 
gress can  adopt  the  regulations  set  out 
in  the  title.  I  shall  not  comment  further 
on  the  declaration  of  title  n  that  the 
operations  of  any  inn,  hotel,  motel,  or 
other  establishment  which  provides  lodg- 
ing to  transient  guests  affect  interstate 
commerce  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  affect  interstate  commerce,  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  Congress  cannot  ex- 


tend this  power  by  the  mere  expedient 
of  uttering  a  falsehood  in  a  legislative  act. 
However.  I  wish  to  comment  on  tWs 
point:  The  pending  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
regulate  the  second  category  of  estab- 
lishments set  out:  that  is.  restaurants, 
cafeterias,  lunchrooms,  lunch  counters, 
soda  fountains,  or  other  facilities  en- 
gaged in  seUing  food  for  consumption  on 
the  premises,  on  two  grounds.    The  nrst 
ground  is  if  they  serve  or  offer  to  sell  to 
interstate  travelers. 

To  me  as  a  lawyer,  that  is  a  rather  ab- 
surd proposition. 

Congress  has  the  power,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  regulate  interstate 
travelers,  but  it  does  not  have  the  power 
to  regulate  local  activities  of  persons  who 
may  deal  with  interstate  travelers.  That 
principle  is  well  established  by  recent 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts. 

One  of  the  recent  cases  is  Elizabeth 
Hospital.  Inc..  v.  Richardson.  269  F.  2d 

This  case  involved  the  direct  point 
whether  a  person  who  deals  with  inter- 
state travelers  seeking  medical  or  hos- 
pital treatment  is  engaging  in  Interstate 
commerce.  It  Is  a  decision  handed  down 
under  the  act  of  Congress  regulating 
interstate  commerce;  namely,  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  law. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  opinion  and  decision 
of  the  court  in  the  Elizabeth  Hospital, 
Inc..  case  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
and  decision  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ELIZABETH       HOSPITAL,       INC.,       APPELLANT,       V^ 

FOUNT  Richardson;  Friedman  Sisco;  Rttth 
Elus   Lesh;    Stanley   Applecate,   Individ- 

UALLT    and     as    PBESmENT    OF     WASHINGTON 

Countt  Medical  Societt;  and  Washington 
CotTNTT  Medical  Societt,  Appellees 
(No   16187— United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
Eighth  Circuit.  July  10.  1959) 
Action  by  hospital  to  recover  treble  dam- 
ages for  alleged  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Act    and   to   obtain   injunctive   relief.     The 
united  States  District  Court  l.o^  ^he  Wertern 
District  of  Arkansas.  John  E^  Miller    Chef 
Tiidee   167  P.  Supp.  155,  entered  an  order  dls- 
mlilng  the  complaint  and  plaintiff  appealed. 
?h^  CoiS  of  Appeals,  Vogel,  Circuit  Judge, 
held  that  complaint  alleging  "la^,  ^^^'^^fif: 
acy  on  the  part  of  a  county  medical  society 
^d  individual  members  ther^f  Interfered 
with  referral  of  patients  to  the  hospital  from 
outside  tL  sta^.  and  that  such  conspiracy 
was  based  upon  refusal  of  county  medlc^ 
society  to  admit  hospital's  ^h^^  °'^^^Jj*° 
membership  In  the  society.  "^^^^^Jf ;'";^! 
loss  to  the  hospital  due  to  a  j;f  "^tlon  In  the 
n^ber  of  patients  both  ^«hl°  "L^/^i^j^^i' 
the  state  seeking  treatment  at  the  ho^P'J^l- 
was  insufficient  to  state  a  cause  of  action 
uSer  the  Sherman  Act  due  to  Ite  failure  to 
"how  that  the  conspiracy  complained  of  had 
;ny  retraining  effect  on  interstate  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
Affirmed. 

iTi?°Coirttf  Appeals  will  accept  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  a  trial  Judge  in  any  mat- 
ter of  doubtful  or  disputed  local  law. 

2    Conspiracy — 18  

complaint  of  hospital  alleging  a  consplr- 
acy^n  the  part  of  a  county  medical  society 
S?ndlvld,^members  thereof  whl<=J  l^^f ' 
?ered  with  referral  of  patients  to  the  hosp  tal 
tfom  outride  the  state,  based  ^P°«,f/^^  °^ 
the  county  medical  society  to  admit  the  hos- 


pital's chief  of  staff  to  membership  in  th» 
Sty  failed  to  state  a  right  of  action  under 
the   law  of   Arkansas. 

3.  Monopolies — 12(1.1) 

Essential  to  Jurisdiction  of  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion under  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  that 
conspiracy  complained  of  be  In  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  ^veral  states. 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  |§  1.  2  as  amended 
15  U.S.C.A.   5§  1,  2. 

4.  Commerce — 16 

Operation  of  a  hospital.  Including  rendi- 
tion of  hospital  services  to  some  persons  who 
came  from  outside  the  state,  did  not  consti- 
tute engaging  In  interstate  '=?^^"%.^°/ 
purposes  of  stating  a  claim  under  the  Sber- 
^AAntl-Trust  Act,  since  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  hospital's  patlente  might  have  trav- 
eled m  interstate  commerce  did  not  alter  tne 
local  character  of  the  hospital.  Sherm^ 
Anti-Trust  Act.  51  1.  2  as  amended  15  U.b. 
C.A.  5§  1.2. 

5.  Monopolies— 12(1.1) 

Interference  with  intrastete  activity  can- 
not constitute  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  unless  Its  effect  on  interstate  commerce 
is  both  substantial  and  direct.  Sherman  An- 
ti-Trust Act.  §1  1.  2  as  amended  15  U.S.CA 

l§  1.  2. 

6    Monopolies — 28  ( 6 .6 ) 

Complaint  alleging  that  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of   a  county  medical   society   and 
individual  members  thereof  interfered  wit^ 
referral    of    patients    to    the    hospital    from 
outside  the  state,  and  that  such  conspiracy 
was  based  upon  refusal  of  county  medical 
society  to  admit  hospital's  chief  of  staff  to 
membership  In   the  society,  with  resulting 
loss  to  the  hospital  due  to  a  reduction  in 
the   number   of  patients,   both  within   and 
without  the  state,  seeking  treatment  at  the 
hospital,  was  insufficient    to   state   a   cause 
of  action  under  the  Sherman  Act.  due  to  Its 
failure  to   show   that   the  conspiracy  com- 
plained of  had  any  restraining  effect  on  in- 
terstate  commerce   within   the  meantog   of 
the  Act.     Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.    §J  1.  2 
as  amended  15  U.S.C-A.  5§  1.  2. 
James  R.  Hale.  Fayetteville.  Ark.,  for  ap- 

^Euwne  R.  Warren.  Little  Rock.  Ark..  (War- 
ren &  Bullion.  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  were  on 
the  brief),  for  appellees.  r^^.^r- 

Before  Sanborn.   Vogel   and   Van   Ooeter- 
hout,  Circuit  Judges. 
(Vogel,  Circuit  Judge.) 

Elizabeth  Hospital.  Inc..  plaintiff   (appel- 
lant here)  is  a  Delaware  corporation  author- 
ized   to   do  business   In    Arkansas,   y^re  Jt 
maintains  and  operates  a  hospital  »t  Pralr|« 
Grove,  Washington  County.    Its  stockholders 
are  Frank  Rlggall.  Eva  E.  Rlggall.  Cecil  Rig- 
gall   and  Robert  Douglas  Manning,  each  of 
whom  owns  25-.  of  the  capital  st^^^^he 
defendants  are  Fount  Richardson:  ^^^^^ 
Sisco:    Ruth   Ellis  Lesh:    Stanley    Applegate. 
indlviduallv  and  as  president  of  Washington 
county  Medical  Society;  Washington  County 
Medical  society;  and  American  Medical  As- 
sociation.     The    individual    defendants    are 
all  physicians  and  surgeons  and  all  defend- 
antT  excepting  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation   are   citizens    and    residents    of    the 
State  of  Arkansas.    The  Washington  County 
Medical  Society  is  an  unincorporated  orga- 
nization with  at  least  36  dues-paying  or  ac- 
tive members.    The  defendant  Stanley  Apple- 
gate^sT  member  and  President  of  such  so- 
ciety and  the  other  individual  defendants  are 
members  thereof.    A  motion  for  dismissal  as 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  cor- 
poration  organized   ^^^^  ,2lM^Thl«  coSt 
State  of  Illinois,  was  granted  by  this  court 

and   It   is  accordingly   not  i^^ol,;*^^.^^  "j 
For   convenienec.  the  parties  will  be  desig 
nated  as  they  were  in  the  court  below. 

Plaintiff  brought  this  action  to  re«)ver 
treble  damages  in  the  total  amount  of  »300.- 
S^J5  tor  afleged  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  15  U.S.CA..   55  1.  2,  12  ana 
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15  and  to  obtain  an  injunction  requiring 
th*  society  and  Asaoclatlon  to  admit  I>r. 
SlnfS San  W  membership  therein.  Pla^- 
JS'Si^lfleiS'  a  Violation  ot  the  constl^- 
tion.  statutes  and  common  ^f^^  °;  ^^,^2^ 
^attempting  thereby  to  create  two  grounda 

the  Sherman  Act;  and.  second,  because  of 
SveiJity    of    citizenship    and    amount    |n- 

'°irtrtef  summary.  plalntUTs  complaint  al- 
leSd  that  it  was  authorlaed  to  and  did  in- 
e^  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a 
l^ltal  of  which  Dr.  Prank  Rlggall  was  C^lef 
of  Illfr:  t'at  It  purchased  medical  equjp- 
ment  and  suppUee.  etc.,  for  \^^^l'%^^t 
ing  Its  hospital  from  out*lde  the  State  oi 
iS-Lnsas  It  alleged  a  conspiracy  on  Jhe 
S^rt  of^e  defendants  which  Interfered  ^^ 
toe  referral  of  patients  to  the  plaintiff  hos- 
S^  f?^  out^de  the  State  of  Arkan^«. 
?S^  conspiracy  was  ^asedjipon  ^e  refpl 
of  the  Washington  County  Medical  Society 
?o  admit  Dr.  Prank  Rlggall  to  membership 
Serein  resulting  In  denial  to  him  of  mfm- 
SSlp  iHte  Arkansas  Medical  Society  ^nd 
the  American  Medical  Assocatlon  I 

ExcepUng  for  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  Hoe- 
nlS  toe.  IS  the  named  plaintiff  In  the  In- 
T^i  Sse  and  here  alleged  violations  of  the 
?a?rof  Arkansas  as  well  as  ^»ol»«o^»  °1"^^ 
Sierman  Anti-Trust  Act.  the  complalijt  Is 
vStuaUy  the  same  as  that  contained  tea 
^ent  case  wherein  the  plaintiff  was  I  Dr. 
??ai  ^alT  and  wherein  the  defend^ts 
Sci?d.5^S  those  named  as  defendants  here- 
in and   m  which   this  court,  in   R^sallv- 

Washington  County  ^'"t^J  ?°*^^,V?^' 
7957  249  P.  2d  266.  certiorari  denied  355  U.a 
954  78  S  Ct.  540.  2  L.  Ed.  2d  530.  sustained 
toe  District  Court's  dismissal  of  the  ^m. 
nlalnt  The  same  District  Court  grafted 
Kons  to  dismiss  here-FUeabet^  Ho^t^. 
Inc.  V.  Richardson.  D.C.WD.  Ark.   1958J  167 

F   Supp.  155.  ^^     ,_. 

11   21     To  sustain  Jurisdiction  In  thr  fed- 
eral 'court  It  must  be  found  that  the  aUega- 
Uois   of  the  complaint,  which  Jo^  P^-J^ 
purposes  we  must  assume  to  be  true    «^^ 
llshT  claim  under  the  law  ff  ^rkansM  or 
that  the  complaint  states  a  claim  undj^e 
Sherman    Anti-Trust    Act.     It   has    alteady 
been  noted  that  the  allegations  of  thieto- 
^t  complaint  are.  for  aU  practical   pur- 
™s   the  same  as  the  allegations  contained 
K^the    complaint    filed    by    Dr.    ^f^^  ^^ 
What  might  be  termed  the  e""5[-<=i^!^^'/6- 
gaU  V.  Washington  County  etc..  249  F  .2J  266. 
Therein.  Dr.  Blggall  was   the   sole   P^f^^^ 
He  sought  to  recover  treble  damagesjn  the 
Sne  aSiount  as  Is  sought  by  Elizabeth^ H^- 
pltal.  Inc..  in  the  present  case.     I^erte^; 
RUKill  sought   recovery  because  of   aj^leged 
wroSful  refusal  of  the  Washington  Oounty 
Medial  society  to  admit  him  to  m^ember- 
ship      The  alleged  damage  to  the  plaintiff 
here   Is  likewise   based  on   the   Societjs  re- 
fusal of  membership  to  plaintiff's  Chief  of 
Staff— the  same  Dr.  Prank  Rlggall.     ^  ad- 
dition to  the  allegation  of  a  conspiracy  or 
combination    in   violation    of    the   Sherman 
Anti-Trust    Act.    it   was    aUeged    that!  there 
was  a  conspiracy  under  the  law  of  Arjcansas 
to  injure  or  damage  the  plaintiff  by  recusing 
Dr   Rlggall  and  certain  members  of  h»s  staff 
membership  In  the  Washington  Co^^ty  Med- 
ical  Society.     Dr.   Rlggall's   aPPl^^at^n    for 
membership  in  the  Society  was  "JeQted  by 
the  membership  by  a  secret  vote  of  3Jt  to  2. 
The  by-laws  of  the  Society  are  set  fcirth  In 
plaintiff's  complaint.     Among  other  khlnga. 
they  provide  that  the  Society  shall  Jbe  the 
Judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members 
They   also  provide  that   the   member^   shall 
vote  upon  all  applications  and  that  t^e  elec- 
tions shall  be  by  secret  ballot  and  thaj  three- 
fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  membership  pres- 
ent and  voting  shall  be   necessary  t<.  elect. 
The  opinion  of  the  District  Court  ab|y  dem- 
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onstrates  that  under  neither  the  common  nor 
statutory  law  of  Arkansas  was  there  a  right 
o^actlon  spelled  out  In  plaintiff's  comp^a^t^ 
167  P  Supp.  155.  Citing  Arkansas  statute 
dealing  with  monopolies,  combinations  a^d 
attempts  to  regulate  or   fix  prices.  It  con- 

eluded,  at  r>age  162:  

"Since  nVmonopoly  or  attempt  at  monop- 
oly is  alleged  or  shown  by  the  facts  In  the 
Complaint  and  since  It  is  likewise  aPP^e°^ 
that  the  plaintiff  Is  not  being  driven  from 
competition,  these  statutes  have  no  applica- 
tion." 

^e^ac^tS  of  the  medical  society  and  its 
individual  members,  whatever  their  motive 
may  have  been,  was  not  action  t«  attain  an 
unlawful  purpose  or  to  use  unlawful  means 
in  attaining  a  lawful  purpose.  aj>«f°^„s°f ® 
specific  statutory  requirement  that  all  per- 
sons be  admitted  to  membership. 

••It  is  true  that  the  plaintiff  aHeg"  t^** 
the  refusal  of  the  defendants  to  admit  Dr. 
Rlggall  to  membership  has  resulted  In  a  num- 
ber of  other  conditions  unfavorable  to  the 
nlalntlff  hospital  as  well   as  to  Dr.  Rlggall. 
It  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  any  of 
toe    numerous    conditions    alleged    to    have 
been  caused  by  the  denial  of  ^le^bershlp  are 
proximate  results  of  that  action  by  the  medi- 
cal society.    Compare  Robinson  v-^""- ?£^ 
ni    1956.  145  P.  supp.  134.  at  page  137.  where 
the  court  considered  a  series  of  facts  similar 
to  those  presented  here,  and  found  no  proxi- 
mate connection  between  the  acts  of  the  de- 
fendants and  the  alleged  injury.  .,.,^„„ 
"Assuming,  however,  that  the  conditions 
and    injuries    allegedly   resulting    from   the 
medical   society's  denial  of  nae^^f^^^P  ^ 
Dr  Rlggall  were  all  proximate  results  of  that 
action  of  the  medical  society,  there  Is  never- 
theless no  showing  of  any  violation  of  state 
law  in  that  action  or  any  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late anv  state  law.    Most  of  the  Injuries  said 
to  result  to  the  plaintiff  and  to  Dr.  Rlgga" 
from  his  inability  to  obtain  membership  In 
the  medical  society  relate  to  the  alleged  loss 
of  patients  of  the  hospital.    These  assertions 
are  in  essence  specifications  of  the  allegation 
that  the  defendants  'imposed  a  professional 
boycott  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented   the    plaintiff    from    receiving    great 
nximbers  of  patients  from  outside  the  State 
of  Arkansas   and   elsewhere.'     These   allega- 
tions, however.  faU  short  of  establishing  a 
claim  under  Arkansas  law." 

Plaintiff  here  has  utterly  failed   to  dem- 
onstrate  anything   to  the  contrary  and  on 
this  point  cites  but  one  case.  Southwestern 
Publ^hing  Co.  v.  Ney,  1957.  227  Ark.  852   302 
SW    2d   538.     Such   case   Is  no  support  for 
plalntifTs    contention.      It    Is    this    court's 
well-established  r\ile  to  accept  the  consld- 
ered  Judgment  of  the  trial  Judge  on  any  mat- 
ter of  doubtful  or  disputed  local  law.     Guyer 
V   Elger.  8  Clr..  1954.  216  P.  2d  537.  640.  cer- 
tiorari denied  348  U.S.  929.  75  S.  Ct.  342    99 
L   Ed    728-  Bar-nard  v.  Wabash  R.  Co..  8  Clr., 
1953    208  P.  2d  489,  493;   BiLder  v.  Becker,  8 
Clr  'l950.  185  P.  2d  311.  315-316;  Northern 
Liquid  Gas  Co.  v.  Hildreth.  8  Clr.,  1950.  180 
P  2d  330  336.     We  concvir  In  the  trial  Judge  s 
opinion  that  the  complaint  spelled  out   no 
right  of  action  under  the  law  of  Arkansas. 

131  Next  for  consideration  Is  whether  a 
claim  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  has 
been  alleged.  Essential  to  Jurisdiction  Is 
that  the  conspiracy  complained  of  be  "In  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral states  •  •  •."  To  establish  this  fact, 
plaintiff  alleged  that  the  wrongful  exclusion 
of  Its  Chief  of  Staff  from  the  Washington 
Cotmty  Medical  Society  so  diminished  his 
professional  standing  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  patients,  both  from  vrtthin  and  with- 
out  Arkansas,  seeking  treatment  at  plaintiff's 
hospital.  Plaintiff  also  alleged  that  it  pur- 
chases from  outside  the  State  of  Arkansas 
medical  equipment  and  suppUes,  etc..  for  ItB 


use  in  operating  lU  hospital.  However  thU 
fact  need  not  be  considered  here  as  pain- 
tS  has  failed  to  assert  that  the  conspiracy 
complained    of   Interfered   with    these    pur- 

141  We   think  that  the  plalnUff's  opera- 
tion of  a  hospital,  to  include  rendition  of 
hospital  services  to  some  persons  who  came 
?r?m  outside  the  state,  is  no  more  eng^lng 
in  intersute  commerce  than  was  Dr.  RlgK?;" 
in  rendering  medical  «ef  ^^es  t«  per^s  who 
likewise  came  from  other  sUtes.     The  fact 
toat  some  of  plaintiff's  patlenU  anight  ttavel 
in   interstate  commerce  does  not  alter  the 
local  character  of  plaintiff's  hospital.    If  toe 
converse  were  true,  every  country  store  that 
obtains  Ite  goods  from  or  se^^«f  c^^°^*" 
residing  outside  the  sUte  would  be  celling  In 
mterstfte  commerce.    Uniformly   the  courts 
have  held  to  the  contiuij.  /■^,^,f  JL^.^'L^^J^ 
Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States.  1935.  295  U.S. 
;95.  55  S.  C^.  837.  79  L.  =d;^  1^70    ^a^„^*7. J." 
Woodmere,  4  Clr..  1964.  217  P^2d  148    160 
Jewel  Tea  Co.  v.  Williams.  10  Clr..  1941.  118 
F    ad    202.   207;    Lipson   v.    Socony-Vacuurn 
corv     1  Clr    1937,  87  F.2d  265,  267,  certiorari 
i":^^  ?(S  U.S.  651.  67  S    Ct^612    81  I.  Ed 
862  certiorari  dismissed  301  U.S.  711.  57  S.  Ct. 
788.  81  L.Ed.  1364. 

151  Interference  with  intrastate  activity 
cannot  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  unless  it^  effect  on  interstate  commerce 
is  both  substantial  and  direct.  ALA.  scnec- 
«r  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  State*,  supra 
Mandeville  Island  Farms  v.  Amerxcan  Crystal 
sugar  Co..  1947.  334  U.S.  219.  68  S.  Ct.  996  92 
L  Ed.  1328;  Local  167  v.  United  States  1933. 
J9I  U.S.  293.  54  S.  Ct.  396,  78  L.  Ed.  804^  We 
observed  in  the  earlier  case  at  page  268.  341* 
P  2d  ■ 

"There  is  no  allegation  in  the  complaint 
remotely  suggesting  that  the  acts  of  defend- 
a^its  cast  any  burden  upon  Interstate  com- 
me?ce      T^  mere  fact  that  plaintiff  at  hta 
Scatlon  m  Arkansas  may  ^e  treating  patlent- 
from  other  states  who  must  travel  Interstate 
does  not  result  In  practicing  his  profession 
in  interstate  commerce,  as  the  transpo^- 
tlon   of   such    patients   is   incidental.     The 
pmcuce  of  his  profession  as  disclosed  by  the 
Legations  of  his  complaint  Is  neither  trade 
norVommerce  within  Section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act.  nor  are  there  any  ^- 
legaUons  In  the  complaint  Indicating  that 
the  actions  of  defendants  here  complained 
S  result  in  a  monopoly  within  the  provl- 
slons  of  Section  2  of  the  Act.    Plaintiff  has 
not  been  prevented  from  Pra^f^^l^K  V*%P!?" 
fesslon.  but  In  the  final  analysis  his  com- 
nlalnt  s  that  he  could  practice  it  more  prof- 
Kawy  but  for  the  acts  of  the  defendants." 
The  case  of  Spears  ^ree  Clinic  an^  H<«- 
pital  for  Poor  Children  v.  Cleere.  10  C^-  1952- 
?97  F  2d  125.  is  on  almost  all  fours  with  the 
instant  case.     Therein  the  court  stated,  at 

^^••^^^  practice  of  the  healing  arts  In  Colo- 
rado,  including  chiropractic,  i«  wholly  local 
in  cl^acter.    The  alleged  co^Pl^y^^J^^^" 
acts  alleged  to  have  been  done  in  further- 
ance thereof  had  for  their  P^fP«««^^^  °^ 
ject    the    monopolization    and    restra  nt    of 
Durely  local   activities.     No  price    fixing   or 
price  maintenance  for  professional  or  other 
services  was  involved.    There  was  no  Intent 
t^  mjure.  Obstruct  or  restrain  Interstate  or 
foreign   commerce.     The  mere   fact  that   a 
for?S?ous    and    Incidental    effect    of    such 
conspiracy   and   acts  may  be   to  reduce  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  come  from  other 
states  and  countries  to  the  Spears  Hospital 
for  chiropractic  treatments  does  not  create 
such  a  relation  between  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  such  local  activities  as 
to  make  them  a  part  of  such  commerce. 

"To  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  the  restraint  of  commerce  or  the 
obstruction  of  commerce  must  be  direct  and 


substanUal  and  not  merely  Incidental  or  re- 

"""m  We  think  the  complaint  here  Is  wholly 
lacking  in  a  Jurisdictional  essential  In  that 
nS  to  Show  that  the  conspiracy  com- 
plained of  had  any  restraining  •'^  °^ 
TntUtate  commerce  within  the  meaning  d 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
Affirmed. 

Mr    ERVIN.     I   should   Uke   to  read 
parts  of  the  opinion— on  page  170: 

,41  We  think  that  the  plaintiff's  operation 
of  a  hospital,  to  include  rendlUon  of  hospU 
tal  services  to  some  persons  who  came  from 
outside  the  State,   Is  no   more   engaging  ^ 
interstate  commerce  than  was  Dr.  Rlggall  »° 
rendering  medical  services   to  person^  who 
likewise  came  from  other  States.     The  fact 
'iat  s^me  of  plaintiff's  patients  might  travel 
in  interstate  commerce   does  not  alter  the 
local  character  of  plalntllT's  ^«Pl^l,;,^J',J,'^^ 
converse  were  true,  every  country  store  that 
obtains  its  goods  from  or  serves  customers 
?SSmg  outside  the  State  would  be  selling  In 
^te«tete  commerce.    Unlfonnly   ^J,\^S 
have  held  to  the  contrary.  /■^^J''^^^^^ 
poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States   1935   295  U.S. 
;95.  55  S.  Cn.  837,  79  L.  Ed^  ^^''1,'^^'°^^: 
Woodmere.  4  Clr.   1954.  217  P.  2d   148    150 
Jeivel  Tea  Co.  v.  Williams.  10  Clr..  1941.  118 
P    2d   202.   207;    Lipson   v.    Socony-Vacuum 
Corp..  1  Clr..  1937,  87  P.  2d  265.  267.  ^rtloraxl 
^I;^  300  U.S.  651,  57  S.  Ct.  612    81  I.  M. 
862  certiorari  dismissed  301  U5  711.  57  S.  Ct. 
788,  81  L.Ed.  1364. 

The  decision  continues : 
The  mere  fact  that  plaintiff  at  his  location 
in  Arkansas  may  be  treating  patient*  from 
other  States  who  must  travel  Interstate  does 
not  result  In  practicing  his  prof esslon  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  as  the  transportation  of 
such  patients  is  Incidental. 

There  is  cited  the  case  of  Spears  Free 
Clinic  and  Hospital  for  PoorChtJdrenv 
Cleere.  10th  Circuit.  1952.  197  Fed.  2d 
125.  in  which  the  court  says: 

The  practice  of  the  healing  arts  In  Colo- 
rado, including  chiropractic,  is  wholly  loc^ 
in   character.     The   alleged    conspiracy    and 
the  acts  alleged  to  have  been  done  In  fm-- 
therance  thereof  had  for  their  purpose  and 
object  the  monopolization  and  restraint  of 
purely  local  activities.    No  pricefixing  or  price 
maintenance  for  professional  or  other  serv- 
ices was  involved.     There  was  no  Intent  to 
injure,    obstruct,    or    restrain    Interstate    or 
foreign    commerce.     The   mere   fact   Uiat   a 
fortiTltous  and  Incidental  effect  of  such  con- 
spiracy and  acts  may  be  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber  of  persons  who  will   come   from   other 
States  and  countries  to  the  Spears  Hospital 
for  chiropractic  treatments  does  not  create 
such  a  relation  between  interstate  and  for- 
elgn  commerce  and  such  local  activities  as 
to  make  them  a  part  of  such  commerce 


Those  decisions,  which  were  handed 
down  recently,  absolutely  refute  the 
theory  that  Congress  can  regulate  local 
activities  because  such  local  activities 
deal  with  people  who  travel  in  interstate 
commerce. 

I  invite  attention  to  another  case 
squarely  on  this  same  point^Williams 
against  Howard  Johnson's  Restaurant,  a 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  which  was  handed 
down  July  16,  1959.  and  which  was  re- 
ported in  268th  Federal  Reporter.  2d 
series,  page  845. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    nave 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point  in  my 


remarks,  the   opinion  and   decision  In 
this  case  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
and  decision  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

GHAai^M  E   WnxiAM.,  -^"^I^  "■^**™ 

JOHNSON'S    RB8TACRANT,    RUBSDX    V.    KJTB 
AND  Ma«Y  BaBNKS.  APPK-LXXS 

(NO.  7867-Unlted  Stat«i  5^°^e°',oM-^^ 
Fourth  Circuit:  Argued  June  16.  1969.  De- 
cided July  16,  1959) 

Action  complaining  that  defendant,  oper- 
ating private  restaurant  In  state  of  Virginia. 
llS!t!d  plaintiff's  federal  rights  In  refusing 
to  serve  him  ^ecause  he  was  a  Negro.     The 
UnlSd  States  District  Court  ^o^  the  Eastom 
District  of  Virginia  at  Alexandria,  Albert  V^ 
Bryan.  J.,  dismissed  the  action  and  plaintW 
appealed.     The  Court  of  Appeals.  Soper,  Clr- 
cSlT  Judge,  held,  inter  alia,  that  a  prlvately 
SJerated   restaurant,   as    an    Instrument  ^ 
?^al  commerce,  was  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
such  persons  as  it  might  select  and  that  the 
commerce   clause   and   the    13th   and   14th 
^SS^dmentB  of  the  Federal  Constitution  did 
not  operate  to  prevent  proprietors  from  ex- 
eluding  Negroes. 
Affirmed. 

'  SfcfvrR^i  Act  Of  1875.  Insof^  a,  it  is 

T^f'Jsl  to  serve  persons  a-«rtedly  because 
they  are  Negroes.     Act  March  1.  1875.  §S  1. 

2. 18  Stat.  335. 

2    Constitutional  Law— 213.  ZM 
customs  of  people  of  state  do  not  con- 
stitute  state   action    vrtthln   prohibition   of 
Uth^endment  to  United  States  Constl- 
tutlon.    U.S.C.A.  const.  Amend.  14. 

3.  Constitutional  Law— 216  ,^„,_- 

Where  statutes   of  state   did  not  require 
private  restaurant  operators  to  «cl"d« JJe- 
^  from  their  establishments,  no  acqui- 
Lcence    of    state    In    exclusionary    practices 
^^o^M^a^ount  to  state  ac«onwlthm  con- 
demnation of   14th  Amendment  to  Federal 
constitution.      US.C.A.    Const ^An^nd.    14^ 
Code  Va.  1950   5?  18-327.   18-328,  35-26.   66- 
196!  56-325.  56-326.  56-390.  56-396. 
4.  CcMnmerce— 16 

A  restaurant  was  not  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce  merely  because,  in  course  of 
?ts  business,  it  furnished  accommodations 
to  eeneral  public  and  served  persons  travel- 
Sg^??om  Bt^ate  to  state.  ^-S-CA.  Const^^. 
iTs  8.  cl.  3;  Interstate  Comnua-ce  Act.  5  S(i). 
49U.S.C-A.  13(1). 

5  Constitutional  Law — 216 
A  privately  operated  restaurant  as  anto- 
sti-ument  of  local  commerce,  was  at  llb«^y 
to  deal  witii  such  persons  as  It  ^^g^J^^^^ 
and  the  commerce  clause  and  the  13th  and 
Uth  Amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion dl^not  operate  to  P^vent  its  propri^r 
from  excluding  Negroes.  U.S.CJl.  Const,  art. 
1    5  8   cl.  3;  Amends.  13,  14. 

Charles  E.  Williams,  Lexington.  Va..  pro  se. 
James  H.  Slmmonds.  Arlington.  Va.  (How- 
ard  M.   Murphy.  Arlington,  Va..  on  brief). 

'Vfo?:''S,eloff.    Chief    Judge,    and    Soper 
and  Haynsworth.  Circuit  Judges. 

Soper.  Circuit  Judge. 

Chiles  E  Williams,  an  ^"orney  to  the  In- 

rnSsrsTt  oThiroi^s^h^rd^o^^: 

rarof'^aS  ^^ers  similarly  slt^^  g^J 
wrvward  Johnson's  Restaurant  In  the  City  01 
SSShS  ?Sinla,  complaining  that  he  was 
^ongfSS'  ref  Sed  service  by  the  r«taurant 
on  the  morning  of  April  20,  1958,  because  he 
i  a  NeS^  ^seeks  a  declaratory  Judgment 
S^t  tS^cluslon  on  racial  P-ounds  amou^ 
Sto  discrimination  against  a  person  moving 
S  Sterstate  commerce  and  also  Interlerence 
^th^e  free  flow  of  commerce  to  violation 


of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  a  violation  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Acts  of 
1875,  18  Stat.  3S5.    He  prays  for  an  injunction 
resu-alnlng  the  defendant  from  denying  him 
and  persons  similarly  situated  access  to  the 
restaurant  and  also  a  money  penalty  for  the 
infraction  of  the  statute.    On  ^°^°^/^J^ 
defendant  his  suit  was  dismissed  by  the  Dla- 
trict  Court.     Notwithstanding  the  substan- 
tial   inconvenience    and    embarrassment    to 
which  persons  of  the  Negro  race  are  subject 
in  the  denial  to  them  of  the  rtght  to  be  served 
in  public  restaurants,  the  dismissal  of  the 
suit  was  in  accOTd  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme   Court    of   the   United   SUtes    and 
other  Federal  courts.  o,„v,*, 

in  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1875.  upon  which  the  plaintiff's  posi- 
tion is  based  In  part,  provided  that  aU  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  should  be  entitied 
to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  accom- 
modations, advantages,  faclUties,  and  privi- 
leges of  inns,  pubUc  conveyances  and  places 
of   amusement,   and   that   any   person   who 
should  violate  this  provision  by  denyliig  to 
any  citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
enumerated    accommodations,    facilities    or 
nrlvileges  should  for  every  such  offense  fOT- 
felt  ami  pay  the  sum  of  $500  to  the  person 
affCTieved.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unltea 
^s,  however,  held  to  Ctpil  «»J''^^"  C««. 
109  U.S.  3.  3  S.  Ct.  18.  27  L.  Ed.  836.  tiiat  these 
sections  of  the  Act  were  unconstitutional  and 
were  not  authorized  by  either  the  Thirteenth 
or  Fourteenth  Amendmentt  of  the  Constitu- 
tion    The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  Poi^- 
teenth  Amendment  was  prohibitory  upon  the 
states    only,   so    as    to    tovalldate    aU    state 
statutes  which  abridge  the  privilege  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
deprive    tiiem   of    life.   Uberty.    or   Property 
without  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any 
person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  but 
that  the  amendment  did  not  tovest  Congress 
with  power  to  legislate  upon  the  actions  of 
individuals,  which  are  wltiito  the  domain  of 
state  legislation.     The  Court  also  held  mat 
the  question  whether   Congress  might  paas 
such  a  law  to  the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
reeulate  commerce  was  not  before  it,  as  the 
^lons  of  the  Btatiite  were  °°t  fo^f^^^^f 
m  any  such  view  (109  VS.  19.  3  St.  Ct.  27). 
Witii    respect    to    tiie    Thirteentii    Amend- 
ment,   the    court   held    tixat    ti.e    denial    of 
equal  accommodations  to  tons,  pnbllc  con- 
vivances  and  places  of  amusement  does  not 
topose    the   badge   of   slavery   or   '^^ 
upon  the  individual  but.  at  most   Infringes 
rights  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
rSnVfrom  state  aggression.    It  Is  obvlo^^ 
view  of  tills  decision,  that  the  P««ent  suit 
cSZxot  be  sustatoed  by  reference  to  ti«  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875.' 


:  Even  If  the  Act  of  March  1.  1875  w«;e 
vaUd  it  would  not  support  the  platoti^s 
Si  Since  it  covers  only  ^- P^^'.f  ^°^y; 
ances  and  places  of  amusement^  IthaBb^ 
held  to  Virginia.  Alpaugh  v.  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
Va  943  36  S.E.  2d  906.  to  a  case  which  did 
not  tovolve  race  relations,  that  arestaurant 
owner  is  not  an  innkeeper  charged  with  the 
?^on-law  duty  to  serve  everyone  who 
^plies.  The  court  said  at  page  948  of  184 
Va.  at  page  908  of  36  SJ:.  2d:  ^     ,.  .„ 

"A  r^taurant.  on  the  otii«  ^^f^d  is  an 
establishment  where  meals  and  refreshments 
Sr^rved  28  Mm.  Jur..  Innkeepers.  J  10.  p. 
5^5    UcJS..  innkeepers.  S  1.  subsec.  b.  p. 

^^••ke  proprietor  of  a  restaurant  Is  not  Bub- 
ject  to  Ihe'^same  duties  and  reEponslbaitl^ 
as  those  of  an  Innkeeper,  nor  Is  he  entitled 
to  Sr^rrvileges  of  the  latter.  28  Am.  Jur.. 
TnSteS^  §120.  p.  623;  43  C.J.S..  Innkeep- 
e?f^r2rrubUc.  b^^p.  1169.  msrlghtsand 
rS'ponslbUitles  are  more  like  those  of  a  shop- 
k^r  Davidson  v.  Chinese  R^P^^j^  ^^ 
"i^nt  CO..  201  Mich.  389.  167  N.W.  967.  969. 
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The  plaintiff  concedes  that  no  statute  of 
Vlrelnla   requires    the    exclusion    of   Negroes 
7roS  public  restaurants  and  hence    t  would 
Z°m  that  he  does  not  rely   upon  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
prohibit  the  states  from  making  or  enforc^ 
Ing    any    law    abridging    the    privileges    and 
tofmunitles  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat« 
or   denying   to   any    person    the   equal   pro- 
tection of  the  law.     He  points,  fowever    tc 
statutes  of  the  state  which  require  the  seg- 
regation of   the  races  in  the  facilities   fur- 
nlshed  by  carriers  and  by  persons  engaged  ir 
the    operation    of    places    of    public    assem 
blaee-  he  emphasizes   the   long   establlshet 
local  custom  of  excluding  Negroes  from  pub  ■ 
Uc  restaurants  and  he  contends  that  the  ac  • 
quiescence   of    the    state    In   these   practice, 
amounts     to     discriminatory     state     action 
which  falls  within  the  condemnation  of  th 
Constitution.     The  essence  of  the  argument 
is  that  the  state  licenses  restaurants  to  sejvs 
the  public  and  thereby  is  burdened  with  thB 
positive   duty    to   prohibit   unjust    discrimi- 
nation   in    the   use   and   enjoyment   of   the 
facilities. 

\o   3]     This  argument  falls  to  observe  tne 
imiwrtant  distinction  between  activities  that 
are  required  by  the  state  and  those  which  aie 
carried  out  by  voluntary  choice  and  withov  t 
compulsion  by   the  people   of   the  state   in 
accordance  with  their  own  desires  and  soclul 
practices.    Unless  these  actions  are  performe  d 
in  obedience  to  some  positive  provision  of 
state  law  they  do  not  furnish  a  basis  for  U  e 
pending    complaint.      The    license    laws    of 
Virginia  do  not  fill  the  void.     Section  35-- .8 
of  the  Code  of  Virginia,  1950.  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  operate  a  restaurant 
in  the   state  without  an   unrevoked   Penmlt 
from   the    Commissioner,   who   Is   the   chlsf 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Healtti. 
The  statute  Is  obviously  designed  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  community  but  it  does  nat 
authorize  state  officials  to  control  the  mai- 
agement  of  the  business  or  to  dictate  what 
persons  shall  be  served.    The  customs  of  t  le 
people  of  a  state  do  not  constitute  state  ac- 
tion  within   the   prohibition   of    the   Toxi- 
teenth  Amendment.     As  stated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  Shelley 
V.  Kraemer.  334  U.S.  1.  68  S.  Ct.  836.  842.  92 
L.  Ed.  1161:  ^. 

-Since  the  decision  of  this  Court  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases.  1883.  109  U.S.  3.  3  S.  Ot. 
18  27  L.  Ed.  835.  the  principle  has  becone 
flrinly  embedded  In  our  constitutional  Uw 
that  the  action  Inhibited  by  the  first  section 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  only  st  ch 
action  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  that  of 'he 
Stetes  That  Amendment  erects  no  shljld 
against  merely  private  conduct,  however  c  Is- 
crlmlnatory  or  wrongful." 

The  plaintiff  makes  the  additional  con- 
tention based  on  the  allegations  that  ;he 
defendant  restaurant  is  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce  because  It  Is  located  beside 
an  interstate  highway  and  serves  Interstate 
travelers.  He  suggests  that  a  Federal  po  ley 
has  been  developed  in  numerous  decisions 
which  requires  the  elimination  of  racial  re- 
strictions on  transportation  In  Inter  slate 
commerce  and  the  admission  of  Negroe;  to 
railroad  cars,  sleeping  cars  and  dining  cars 
without  discrimination  as  to  color;  and  he 
argues  that  the  commerce  clause  of  the  C  on- 
stltutlon  (Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  3). 
which  empowers  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  states.  Is  self-executlni;  so 
that  even  without  a  prohibitory  statute   no 
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L.R.A.  1918E,  704.  He  Is  under  no  comnion 
law  duty  to  serve  everyone  who  applle  5  t 
him.    In  the  absence  of  statute,  he  may  ac 
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cept   some  customers  and   reject  other4 
purely    personal    grounds.      Nance    v.    ifay- 
flower  Tavern.  106  Utah  517.  150  P.  2d  773, 
776;  Noble  v.  Higgins,  95  Misc.  328.  158  N 
867, 868."  . 

'See  Code  of  Virginia.     1950.  Title  5(1 
196    325,  326,  390,  396:   Title  18,   §§327. 


person  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  may 
place  undue  restrictions  upon  It. 

The  cases  upon  which  the  plaintiff  relies 
in    each    Instance    disclosed    discriminatory 
action  against  persons  of   the  colored  race 
by  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
pHssengers  In  Interstate  commerce.    In  some 
instances  the  carrier's  action  was  taken  In 
accordance  with  Its  own  regulations,  which 
were  declared  Illegal  as  a  violation  of  para- 
graph 1,  section  3  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  49  U.S.C.A.  §  3(1).  which  forbids  a  car- 
rier to  subject  any  person  to  undue  or  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  re- 
spect as  in  Mitchell  v.  United  States.  313  US. 
80   61  S.  Ct.  873,  85  L.  Ed.  1201,  and  Hender- 
son v    United  States.  339  U.S.  816,  70  S.  Ct. 
843    94  L.  Ed.  1302.     In  other  instances,  the 
carrier's  action  was  taken  In  accordance  with 
a  state  statute  or  state  custom  requiring  the 
segregation  of   the   races  by   public   carriers 
and  was  declared  unlawful  as  creating  an  un- 
due burden  on  Interstate  commerce  In  viola- 
tion of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  In  Morgan  v.  Com.  of  Virginia.  328 
U  S.  373.  66  S.  Ct.  1050.  90  L.  Ed.  1317;   Wil- 
liams v.  Carolina  Coach  Co.,  D.C.  Va..  Ill  P. 
Supp.   329.   affirmed    4   Clr..   207    P.   2d   408; 
Flemming  v.  S.  C.  Elec.  &  Gas  Co..  4  Clr.,  224 
F.  2d  752;  and  Chance  v.  Lambeth,  4  Clr.,  186 
F. 2d  879. 

1 4    51   In  every  Instance  the  conduct  con- 
demned was  that  of  an  organization  directly 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  and  the  line 
of    authority    would    be    persuasive    In    the 
determination  of  the  present  controversy  If 
it  could  be  said  that  the  defendant  restau- 
rant was  so  engaged.     We   think,  however, 
that  the  cases  cited  are  not  applicable  be- 
cause we  do  not  And  that  a  restaurant  Is 
engaged  In  Interstate  conunerce  merely  be- 
cause In  the  course  of  Its  business  of  furnish- 
ing  accommodations   to   the    general   public 
It    serves    persons    who    are    traveling    from 
state   to   state.     As   an   Instrument  of   local 
commerce,  the  restaurant  Is  not  subject  to 
the  constitutional  and  statutory   provisions 
discussed  above   and,  thus.   Is  at   liberty  to 
deal  with  such  persons  as  It  may  select.    Cmr 
conclusion  Is,  therefore,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  District  Court  must  be  affirmed. 
Affirmed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  page  848 : 

The  plaintiff  makes  the  additional  con- 
tention based  on  the  allegations  that  the  de- 
fendant restaurant  Is  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce  because  It  Is  located  beside  an 
Interstate  highway  and  serves  Interstate 
travelers. 

The  court  said: 

We  do  not  find  that  a  restaurant  Is  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce  merely  because 
in  the  course  of  its  business  of  furnishing 
accommodations  to  the  general  public  it 
serves  persons  who  are  traveling  from  State  to 
State.  As  an  Instrument  of  local  commerce, 
the  restaurant  is  not  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  provisions  discussed 
above  and,  thus,  Is  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
such  persons  as  It  may  select. 

That  is  another  case  which  squarely 
holds  that  the  fact  that  a  restaurant  may 
serve  interstate  travelers,  and  the  fact 
that  it  stands  beside  an  interstate  high- 
way, does  not  constitute  engaging  in  In- 
terstate commerce  on  its  part. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  only 
power  Congress  has  in  this  connection  is 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

On  the  same  point,  I  invite  attention 
to  the  case  of  Slack  against  Atlantic 
White  Tower  System,  Inc.,  a  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  which  was  handed  down  Decem- 
ber 27.  1960,  and  which  is  reported  In 
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284  Federal  Reporter,  second  series,  at 
page  746.  Since  the  headnote  correctly 
reflects  the  opinion  of  the  court.  I  invite 
attention  to  it. 

A  private  restaurant  located  along  Federal 
highway  was,  as  an  Instrument  of  local  com- 
merce, at  Uberty  to  deal  with  such  person^ 
as  it  might  select  and  conunerce  clause,  ^d 
the  13th  and  14th  amendments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  did  not  prevent  proprietor 
from  refusing  to  serve  Negroes  In  restaurant. 

I  respectfully  contend  that  on  the  basis 
of  these  three  decisions,  there  is  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  the  notion  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  Congress  can 
regulate    eating    establishments    within 
the  borders  of  a  State  merely  because 
they  may  deal  with  certain  persons  who 
happen  to  travel  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  second  test  which  is  cited  as  a 
basis  for  congressional  regulation  of  eat- 
ing   establishments   is   the    proposition 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
them  if  a  substantial  portion  of  the  food 
which  they  serve  has  moved  in  interstate 
commerce.    There  is  an  interesting  case 
on  that  point  in  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.    The 
case  is  Wagner  v.  City  of  Covington,  251 
U.S.  95.    This  is  a  very  interesting  case. 
The  case  did  not  involve  food,  but  it  in- 
volved the  sale  of  soft  drinks. 

In  this  case.  Wagner  had  a  place  of 
business  in  Ohio  where  he  manufactured 
soft  drinks.  He  sold  the  soft  drinks  m 
Kentucky.  He  loaded  his  wagon  with 
soft  drinks,  and  drove  it  across  the  river 
into  the  city  of  Covington,  Ky.  He  sold 
his  soft  drinks  in  two  ways.  He  sold 
some  of  them  to  fill  orders,  and  he  ped- 
dled the  others  from  his  wagon  in  the 
city  of  Covington.  Ky.  He  went  to  soft 
drink  stands  soliciting  sales  and  sold  the 
soft  drinks  to  the  soft  drink  stands.  The 
city  of  Covington  imposed  an  excise  tax 
upon  him. 

Under  the  commerce  clause,  a  State 
cannot  levy  an  excise  tax  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  business  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  says  that  is  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce. 

So  the  square  question  was  presented 
in  this  case  as  to  whether  this  man  was 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  when  he 
peddled  his  goods  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  he  was  not.  that  when 
he  undertook  to  peddle  his  goods  from 
one  establishment  to  another,  his  activi- 
ties were  entirely  local,  the  interstate 
transportation  of  the  goods  from  Ohio  to 
Kentucky  had  ceased,  and  he  was  then 
engaged  in  local  activities  within  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  that  the  State 
had  the  right  to  levy  the  tax  upon  him. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  case  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wagni»   et   al..    Partners,   Doing    Business 
Under  the  Name  or  W.  T.  Wagner's  Sons, 
V  City  of  Covington— Error  to  the  Court 
or  Appeals  of  the  State  op  Kentucky 
No.  61 — Argued  November   10,   11,   1919;    de- 
cided December  8. 1919 
Where  a  manufacturer  of  goods  habitually 
causes  them  to  be   carried  on  his  vehicles 
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from  the  State  of  manufacture  to  various 
establishments  of  retail  dealers  who  are Jils 
customers  In  an  adjoining  State    and  there 
sold  and  delivered  to  such  dealers  ^   the 
original  packages  In  such  quantities  as  they 
may  desire  to  purchase  at  the  times  of  such 
visits   the  business,  as  thus  transacted  with 
them,  is  that  of  an  Itinerant  vender  or  ped- 
dler, and  may  be  taxed  In  the  second  State 
under  a   nondiscriminating  license  tax  law 
without  imposing  a  direct  burden  on  Inter- 
state commerce,  page  102.  „-^„«. 
A  State  tax  which  In  substance  and  effect 
is  constitutional  can  not  be  made  otherwise 
by  the  name  It  bears  in  the  State  laws  and 
decisions,  page  101. 

177  Kentucky,  385  affirmed. 
The  case  Is  stated  In  the  opinion. 
Mr    Harry  Brent  Mackoy,  with  whom  Mr. 
William  H.  Mackoy  was  on  the  briefs,  for 

plaintiffs  in  error:  

The  goods  are  shipped  from  Ohio  and  sold 
and  delivered  at  wholesale  in  Kentucky  In 
the  original  packages;  are  always  In  transit 
except  during  the  short  pause  incidental  to 
delivery;  when  shipped,  they  are  appropri- 
ated in  a  practical.  If  not  in  a  technical,  sense 
to  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  with  certain 
specific  existing  customers,  with  whom  a 
general  understanding  Is  previously  had  that 
plaintiffs  m  error  will  furnish  them  with 
such  as  they  may  need  or  desire  to  purchase 

°  The^'goods  are  not  carried  into  Kentucky 
with  the  Intention  of  having  them  remain 
there  permanently,  or  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod or  for  sale  to  the  general  public;  but 
merely  for  a  temporary  purpose  which  is 
either  to  apply  them  to  fulfilling  the  con- 
tracts, or  to  carry  back  Into  Ohio  the  part  not 
so  applied.  This  Is  all  done  and  Intended 
to  be  done  on  the  same  trip  of  the  same 
vehicle,  which  consumes  at  the  most  but  a 
few  hours.  They  are  never  hawked  about, 
peddled,  offered,  or  sold  to  the  pubUc  gen- 

This  course  of  dealing  constitutes  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  commerce  between  plain- 
tiffs in  error,  as  residents  of  Ohio,  and  their 
standing  customers  In  Kentucky.     The  orig- 
inal  packages    do    not   become    part   of    the 
general  mass  of  property  in  Kentucky  until 
after  the  sale  and  delivery  to  the  customers, 
and  hence  are  not  subject  to  state  regula- 
tion or  control  In  the  hands  of  plaintiffs  m 
error     This  power  does  not  extend  to  the 
taxation  of  such  packages  while  temporarily 
within   the   State,    which   are   In   course   of 
transportation    or    which    are    being    held 
therein  only  long  enough   to  find  out  the 
exact  needs  of  the  customers.     The  person 
who  imports  goods  In  original  packages  from 
one  State  Into  another  has  the  right  to  sell 
them  m  such  packages  In  the  latter  State  as 
a  necessary  incident  to  the  right  to  Import, 
without  being  subject  to  state  regulation  or 
control,  and  this  right  continues  until  the 
original  packages  are  commingled  with  the 
general  mass  of  property  In  the  State  either 
by  actual  sale,  or  by  breaking  up  the  pack- 
ages   or  by  some  other  act  which  Indicates 
that  they  are  to  be  so  commingled.     Leisyv^ 
Hardin,  135  U.S.  100;  Lyng  v.  Michigan.  135 
US   161;  Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  171 
US     1-    Austin  V.    Tennessee.    179   U.S.    343; 
Cook  v.  Marshall  County.  196  U.S.  261;  Pur- 
ity Extract  Co.  v.  Lynch,  226  U.S.  192;  Adams 
Express  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  238  U.S.  190;  Prtce 
V.  Illinois.  238  U.S.  446;  Rosenberger  v.  Pacific 
Express  Co..  241  U.S.  48. 

An  examination  of  the  decisions  of  courts 
of  last  resort  In  the  various  States  shows 
that  all  of  them  are  in  accord  with  this  rule, 
and.  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find. 
Kentucky  stands  alone  in  holding  to  the 
contrary. 

Where  goods  are  sent  for  sale  from  a  place 
in  one  State,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  end  their  transit,  after  purchase  in  the 
same  form  In  another  State,  and  when  In 
effect  they  do  so.  with  only  the  interruption 
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necessary  to  consummate  the  purchase  at 
the  point  of  destination,  and  when  this  la  a 
typical,  constanUy  recurring  course  of  busi- 
ness the  current  thus  existing  Is  a  current 
of  commerce  among  the  States  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  goods  Is  a  part  and  Incident  of 
such  commerce.  Swift  &  Co.  v.  United  States. 

196  U.S.  375.  ^  .  „ 

The  current  does  not  cease  to  flow  untu 
the  articles  are  delivered  to  the  persons  for 
whom  they  are  Intended,  or  to  whom  they  are 
destined  to  be  sold,  even  though  the  con- 
signor ships  them  at  the  starting  point  by  a 
common  carrier  consigned  to  himself  at  the 
point  of  destination,  and  himself  makes  de- 
livery to  such  persons  instead  of  by  the  com- 
mon carrier,  and  even  though  the  title  does 
not  pass  until  then.  CaldweU  v.  North  Caro- 
lina. 181  U.S.  622;  Rearick  v.  Pennsylvania, 
203  U  S  507;  Crenshaw  v.  Arkansas.  227  U.S. 
389;  Stewart  v.  Michigan,  232  U.S.  665;  West- 
ern Oil  Refining  Co.  v.  Lipscomb,  244  U.S. 
346;  York  Mfg.  Co.  v.  CoUey,  247  U.S.  21. 

In  each  of  the  last-mentioned  cases  the 
article  was  started  to  move  In  pursuance  of  a 
previously  existing  definite  contract  of  Bale— 
but  this  Is  not  essential.    It  Is  sufficient  that 
the    intention    be    conditional,    depending 
upon   the  ability  to   negotiate   a   sale   upon 
exhibition  or  after  pause  for  negotiation;  or 
It  suffices  If  the   article  Is  started  because 
of  an  expectation  to  sell.     Swift   &  Co.  v. 
United  States,  supra;  Dozier  v.  Alabama.  218 
US   124-  Coe  v.  Errol.  116  U.S.  517;  Kelley  v. 
iJ/ioads,'l88  U.S.  1;  Darts  v.  Virginia,  236  VS. 
697;   General  Oil  Co.  v.  Crain.  209  U.S.  211. 
See  also  Weigle  v.  Curtice  Bros  Co..  248  U.S. 
285-  Rast  v.  Van  Deman  &  Lewis  Co.,  240  U.S. 
342*  362-    Crew  Levick  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania. 
245  US  292  295-298;  United  States  Glue  Co. 
v   Oafc  Creek,  247  U.S.  321,  326-327. 

Original  packages  of  Interstate  commerce 
themselves  only  become  taxable  when  they 
have  come  to  rest  at  their  destination  or  have 
become  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property 
m  the  State.  ,  ^.  » 

There  Is  a  distinction  between  the  right  to 
impose  a  tax  on  the  nonresident  Importer 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  goods  In  the  orig- 
inal packages  and  the  right  to  Impose  a  tax 
on  the  original  packages  themselves  after 
they  reach  their  destination  and  come  to  rest 
In  the  State. 

There  Is  also  a  distinction  between  the 
rlKht  to  impose  a  tax  on  an  Importer  who  Is 
using  persons  licensed  by  the  State  to  make 
sales  for  him  within  the  State  and  the  right 
to  impose  a  tax  on  the  Importer  himself  for 
making  such  sales,  as  Is  sought  to  be  done 
here. 

The  so-called  peddler  cases.  Machine  Co. 
V  Gage.  100  U.S.  676.  and  Emert  v.  Missouri, 
156  U.S.  296,  do  not  apply,  because  the  li- 
cense here  Involved  Is  one  for  dealing  at 
wholesale  In  soft  drinks  and  under  the  de- 
clslons  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky 
and  the  statutes  of  that  State,  the  plantlffs 
m  error  are  not  engaged  In  a  Peddllng  busi- 
ness City  of  Newport  v.  French  Brothers 
Ser  Co.  169  Kentucky.  174.  183  S.  W.  Rep. 
532  536  537.  Moreover,  the  business  there 
carried  on  was  purely  Intrastate,  as  an  ex- 
amination of  the  two  cases  will  show,  see 
Tatters  v.  Michigan,  248  U.S.  65;  Crenshaw 
v.  Arkansas,  supra. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Strlcklett  for  the  defendant  In 

error 
Mr'.  Justice  Pitney  delivered  the  opinion  of 

the  court.  ,   ^,_    , 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  plaintiffs  In 
error  in  a  State  court  of  Kentucky  against 
♦he  city  of  Covington,  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion of  that  State,  to  recover  license  fees 
theretofore  paid  by  them  under  certain  ord- 
nances of  the  city  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business  In  Covington,  and  to  enjoin  ttie 
enforcement  against  them  of  a  later  ordi- 
nance calling  for  further  like  payments.  The 
several  ordinances,  each  In  Its  turn,  required 
all  persons  carrying  on  certain  specified  busi- 
nesses in  the  city  to  take  out  licenses  and  pay 


license  fees;   among  others,  the  business  of 
wholesale  dealer  In  what  are  known  as  soft 
drinks     Plaintiffs  were  and  are  manufactur- 
ers of  such  drinks,  having  their  factory  and 
bottling  works  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  In 
the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ohio  River  from  Covington.    They  have  car- 
ried on  and  do  carry  on  the  business  of  seU- 
ing  In  Covington  soft  drinks,  the  product  of 
their  manufacture.  In  the  following  manner: 
They  have  a  list  of  retail  dealers  In  Coving- 
ton to  whom  they  have  been  and  are  In  the 
habit  of  making  sales;  two  or  three  times  a 
week   a  wagon   or   other   vehicle   owned   by 
plaintiffs  Is  loaded  at  the  factory  In  Cincin- 
nati and  sent  across  the  river  to  Covington, 
and  calls  upon  the  retail  dealers  mentioned, 
many  of  whom  have  been  for  years  on  plain- 
tiffs' list  and  have  purchased  their  goods  un- 
der a  general  understanding  that  plaintiffs 
vehicle  would  call  occasionally  and  furnish 
them  with  such  soft  drinks  as  they  might 
need  or  desire  to   purchase  from  plaintiffs; 
when    a    customer's    place    of    business    Is 
reached  by  the  vehicle  the  driver  goes  Into 
the  storeroom  and  either  asks  or  looks  to  see 
what  amount  of  drinks  Is  needed  or  wanted; 
he  then  goes  out  to  the  vehicle  and  brings 
from  It  the  necessary  quantity,  which  he  car- 
ries Into  the  store  and  delivers  to  the  cus- 
tomer; upon  his  trips  to  Covington  he  al- 
ways carries  sufficient   drinks   to   meet   the 
probable  demands  of  the  customers,   based 
on  past  experience;  but.  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  small  amounts  carried  for  de- 
livery In  response  to  particular  orders  previ- 
ously received  at  plaintiffs'  place  of  business 
In  Cincinnati,  all  sales  In  Covington  are  made 
from  the  vehicle  by  the  driver  In  the  manner 
mentioned.     Sometimes  the  driver  succeeds 
m  selling  there  the  entire  supply  thus  car- 
ried upon  the  wagon,  sometimes  only  a  part 
thereof;  or  he  may  retxu-n  after  having  made 
but  a  few  sales,  or  none  at  ail,  in  which  event 
he  carries  the  unsold  supply  back  to  plain- 
tiffs' place  of  bxisiness  In  Cincinnati.     The 
soft    drinks    In  .  question    are    delivered    in 
stopped  bottles  or  siphons,  according  to  their 
nature,  and  these  are  placed  (at  the  bottling 
works)    In   separate   wooden   or  metal   cases, 
each  case  being  open  at  the  top  and  holding 
a  certain  number  of  bottles  or  siphons  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  drinks  and  the 
custom  of  the  trade;  the  filled  bottles  or  si- 
phons are  carried  upon  the  vehicle,  sold,  and 
delivered  In  these  cases,  each  case  remaining 
entire  and  unbroken,  and  nothing  less  than 
a   case  being  sold   or  delivered.     The  retail 
dealers  usually  pay  cash,  and  purchase  only 
the  contents  of  the  bottles.  whUe  the  bottles 
and  cases  remain  the  property  of  plaintiffs 
and  are  subsequently  collected,  when  empty, 
by  plaintiffs'  drivers  or  agents  on  their  regu- 
lar visits;  there  are,  however,  a  few  ciistomers 
who  pay  for  and  thereafter  own  the  bottles  in 
which  distilled  water  Is  delivered.    The  ordi- 
nances were  and  are  respectively  applicable 
to  aU  wholesale  dealers  In  such  soft  drinks  In 
Covington,   whether   the   goods   were   or   are 
manufactured  within  or  without  the  State. 

The  trial  court  and,  on  appeal,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Kentucky  gave  Judgment  for  de- 
fendant overruling  the  contention  of  plain- 
tiffs that  the  ordinances  as  carried  Into  effect 
against  them  were  repugnant  to  the  "com- 
merce clause"  (Art.  I.  Sec.  8)  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  177  Kentucky.  385; 
and  upon  this  Federal  question  the  case  Is 
brought  here  by  writ  of  error. 

It  Is  Important  to  observe  the  precise  point 
that  we  have  to  determine.  It  Is  Indisput- 
able that  with  respect  to  the  goods  occa- 
sionally carried  upon  plaintiffs'  wagon  from 
one  State  to  the  other  in  response  to  orders 
previously  received  at  their  place  of  business 
in  Cincinnati,  plaintiffs  are  engaged  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  not  subject  to  the  licens- 
ing power  of  the  Kentucky  municipality.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  In  the  present  case,  in  Une 
with  Its  previous  decisions  In  City  of  Newport 
V.  Wagner,  168  Kentucky.  641.  646,  and  City 
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«f  v^,/n)ort  V  French  Brothers  Bawr  Co..  169 

?.ntS?^   174    recognizing  the  authority  ol 

^P  decSons  of  thUcourt  bearing  upon  the 

iSbJect  coSceSed  that  this  part  of  plaintiffs' 

Si  neL  was  not  subject  to  State  regulat  on 

im^ntucky.  388).     At  the  same  time  th^ 

iJ  Jt  held  that  with  respect  to  the  remain^ 

and  principal  part  of  the  business  conducte 

S^  cSvlngTn.  that  which  consists  in  carry 

ng  a  sulp^^y  of  goods  from  place  to  plac 

ui^n  wagonl.  exposing  them  for  sale,  solicit 

Sig  and  negotiating  sales,  and  Inimedlatel: 

^uverlng  the  goods  sold,  plaintiffs  were  sub 

ject  to  the   licensing  ordinances;    and   It  l 

with  this  alone  that  we  have  to  deal     If .  wlti 

respect    to    this    portion    of    their    buslnes 

plaintiffs  may  be  subjected  to  the  regulator 

power  of  the  State  acting  through  the  munlc 

ipallty   we  are  not  concerned  with  the  que 

tlon   whether   the   general   language   of   tl 

ordinances.  If  applied  with  respect  to  sorn^ 

other  method  of  dealing  with  goods  brougm 

from  State  to  State,  might  be  repugnant 

the  Federal  Constitution. 

Prom  the  facts  recited  It  Is  evident  that 
essence,  that  part  of  plaintiffs'  business  whl 
Is   subjected   to   regulation    is   the    busine 
of  itinerant  vendor  or  peddler;    a   trave    rtg 
from  place  to  place  within  the  State  selllilg 
goods  that  are  carried  about  with  the  seU*r 
for    the   purpose.     Plaintiffs   In    error   insist 
that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  untenable 
because  the  courts  of  Kentucky  have  held 
that  sales  made  to  a  retail  merchant  for  rfe- 
sale  do  not  constitute  peddling  within  tlie 
meaning    of    the    statutes    of    that    State. 
Staridard  Oil  Co.  v.  Commonwealth,  107  Keh- 
tucky.  606.  609;    City  of  Newport  v.  frer.*^ 
Brothers  Bauer  Co..  169  Kentucky.  174.  185. 
These  decisions,  however,  deal  merely  with 
a   question    of   statutory    definition;    and  It 
hardly  Is  necessary  to  repeat  that  when  tills 
court  Is  called  upon  to  test  a  State  tax  py 
the    provisions   of   the   Constitution   of   Wie 
United  States,  ovir  decision  must  depend  ilot 
upon  the  form  of  the  Uxing  scheme,  or  afay 
characterization  of  It  adopted  by  the  coutts 
of  the  State,  but  rather  upon  the  practltal 
operation   and  effect  of  the  tax  as  applied 
and  enforced.     The   State  court  could  i>ot 
render  valid,  by  mlsdescrlblng  It,  a  tax  Uaw 
which  in  substance  and  effect  was  repugnant 
to  the  Federal  Constitution;  neither  cari  it 
render   unconstitutional   a   tax.   that  in  |its 
actual  effect  violates  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision, by  inaccurately  defining  It.    St.  LdaiiJ 
Southwestern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Arkansas.  235  TJS- 
350. 362.  ^^     ^  I   , 

We  have.  then,  a  State  tax  upon  the  bi^i- 
ness  Of  an  itinerant  vendor  of  goods  as  qar- 
rled  on  within  the  State,  a  tax  applicable 
alike  to  all  such  dealers,  irrespective  of  wl^ere 
their  goods  are  manufactured,  and  without 
discrimination  against  goods  manufactxired 
in  other  States.    It  Is  settled  by  repeatedjde- 
clslons  of  this  court  that  a  license  regtla- 
Uon   or   tax  of   this   nature,   imposed   b^   a 
State  with  respect  to  the  making  of  ^ch 
sales  of  goods  within  its  borders,  is  not  t«  be 
deemed    a   regulation    of    or    direct    buriden 
upon  interstate  commerce,  although  enfotced 
impartially    with    respect    to    goods    manu- 
factured without  as  weU  as  within  the  S|ate, 
and  does  not  conflict  with  the  "cornmterce 
clause."     woodruff  v.  P^'^^'^'^-^J^^^^^ 
140-  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage,  100  U.S.  676;  Biiert 
V.  Missouri,  156  U.S.  296;  Baccus  v.  Louisiana, 
232U.S.334.  ^^        1     . 

The  peddler's  license  tax  considered  in 
Welton  V.  Missouri.  91  U.S.  275,  was  |  de- 
nounced only  because  it  amounted  to  ajdls- 
crlmlnatlon  against  the  products  of  ^ther 
States,  and  therefore  to  an  interference  *<rtth 
commerce  among  the  States.  To  the  ^me 
effect.  Walling  v.  Michigan.  116  VS.  446.  454. 
Of  course  the  transportation  of  plaldtlffs" 
goods  across  the  state  line  is  of  itself  Ititer- 
Btate  commerce;  but  It  is  not  this  thbt  Is 
taxed  by  the  city  of  Covington,  nor  is  such 
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commerce  a  part  of  the  business  that  1^ 
taxed,  or  anything  more  than  a  preparation 
for  it  So  far  as  the  itinerant  vending  Is 
concerned,  the  goods  might  Just  as  well  have 
been  manufactured  within  the  State  of 
Kentucky;  to  the  extent  that  plaintiffs  dls- 
^e  of  their  goods  In  that  kind  of  sales. 
Ihey  make  them  the  subject  of  lo^f  ,«'^- 
merce;  and  this  being  so,  they  can  claim  no 
immunity  from  local  regulation,  whether 
the   goods  remain    In   original   packages   or 

"^"-The  distinction  between  State  regulation 
of  peddlers  and  the  attempt  to  topose  like 
regulations  upon  drummers  who  solicit  sales 
of  goods  that  are  to  be  thereafter  transport- 
ed in  interstate  commerce,  has  always  been 
recoenlzed      In    Bobbins   v.    Shelby   County 
T^X  District.    120    U.S.    489.    Mr.    Justice 
Bradley,   who  spoke  for  the  court,  said   (p. 
497)  •  "When  goods  are  sent  from  one  State 
to  another  for  sale,  or.  In  consequence  of  a 
sale,  they  become  part  of  Its  general  prop- 
erty, and  amenable  to  its  laws;  provided  that 
no  discrimination  be  made  against  them  as 
goods  from  another  State,  and  that  they  be 
not  taxed  by  reason  of  being  brought  froni 
another  State,  but  only  taxed  in  the  usual 
way  as  other  goods  are.     Broum  v.  H^^^o^' 
114  US    622;  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage.  100  U.b. 
676      But  to  tax  the  sale  of  such  goods,  or 
the  offer  to  sell  them,  before  they  are  brought 
into  the  State,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
-eems  to  us  clearly  a  tax  on  interstate  com- 
merce "      See.    also.    Crenshaw   v.   Arkansas. 
227  US    389,  399-400,  where  the  distinction 
was  clearly  set  forth.     And  In  all  the  "drum- 
mer cases"  the  fact  has  appeared  that  there 
was  no  selling  from  a  stock  of  goods  carried 
for  the  purpose,  but  only  a  solicitation  of 
sales  with  or  without  the  exhibition  of  sam- 
Dles'the  goods  sold  to  be  thereafter  trans- 
ported from  without  the  State.     Rogers j. 
Arkansas.  227  U.S.  401.  408;   Brennanv.Ti- 
tusville.  153  US.  289;  Caldwell  v.  North  Car- 
olina   187  U.S.  622;  Rearick  v.  Pennsylvania. 
1      203  UJS.  507.  510;  Dozier  v.  Alabama   218  U.S. 
124;  Browning  v.  Waycross.  233  U.S^  ^^^^"^^ 
ern  Oil  Refining  Co.   v.  Lipscomb,  244  U^ 
346:  Cheney  Bros.  Co.  v.  Massachusetts.  246 

U.S.  147.  153. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

No  62  Gilligan  v.  City  of  Covington.  By 
stipulation  of  counsel  this  case  was  heard 
with  No.  61,  and  it  is  agreed  that  a  similar 
Judgment  U  to  be  entered. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

Mr.  Jvistlce  McKenna  and  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  dissent. 


Mr.  ERVTN.  Let  us  see  about  the  food 
business,  and  the  theory  that  If  a  per- 
son serves  food  which  has  moved  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  he  is  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation,  rather  than  State  regu- 
lation, and  that  the  interstate  commerce 
continues  in  effect.  That  is  ridiculous. 
The  food  has  come  to  rest. 

I  call  attention  to  the  case  of  Parrott 
Si  Co.  against  Benson.  This  is  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  It  is  reported  In  114  Wash. 
117.  and  194  Pacific  986. 

This  case  involved  the  direct  question 
whether  the  State  of  Washington  had  the 
power  to  regulate  a  local  restaurant 
serving  eggs  which  had  been  transported 
in  foreign  commerce  from  the  country  of 
China  to  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
court  held  quite  correctly  that  the  op- 
erator of  the  restaurant  was  engaged  in 
a  local  activity  and  not  in  foreign  com- 
merce in  serving  such  eggs. 

In  dealing  with  an  act  of  the  Washing- 
ton Legislature  which  required  that  all 
eggs    imported    from    other    countries 


should  be  labeled,  as  such,  the  court 
stated,  as  shown  on  page  988: 

Surely  when  an  egg  reaches  a  restaurant, 
hotel,  or  bakery  and  Is  taken  from  the  pack- 
age cooked  or  mixed  with  other  Ingredients, 
and  served  to  the  guest  or  purchaser  as  food, 
it  requires  no  argument  or  authority  to  es- 
tablish beyond  cavil  that  it  is  no  longer  an 
article  of  foreign  commerce  over  which  Con- 
Kress  alone  has  control;  otherwise  no  axUcle 
once  brought  from  without  into  the  State, 
no  matter  how  changed  by  any  conceivable 
process,  could  ever  become  subject  to  State 
legislation;  but  authorities  are  as  numerous 
as  the  question  is  simple. 

The  direct  question  was  involved  as  to 
whether  when  a  restaurant  serves  im- 
ported food,  that  food  is  still  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  rather  than  in 
local  commerce.    The  Supreme  Court  of 
Washington  handed  down  a  sensible  and 
sound  decision  which  proves  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  are  in  error  when 
they  attempt  to  estabUsh  the  proposition 
that  Congress  can  regulate  a  restaurant 
which  serves  food  for  consumption  upon 
its  own  premises  within  the  borders  of  a 
State  merely  because  the  food  may  have 
come  into  the  State  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

There  is  another  interesting  case  on 
this  point.  Commonwealth  against  Dl 
Megllo.  This  Is  a  decision  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Superior  Court.  It  was  handed 
down  in  1955.  and  Is  reported  In  179 
Pennsylvania  Superior,  page  472;  and 
117A  (2d)  767. 

In  this  case,  a  restaurant  owner  coofeed 
some  lemon  pies  made  from  ingredients 
which  had  been  shipped  Into  Pennsyl- 
vania from  New  Yorlc.     He  used  Jello, 
which  accompanied  it,  and  a  certain  pie 
mix    When  cooking  the  pies,  he  put  Into 
them  some  artificial  coloring  In  viola- 
tion of  a  criminal  statute  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.     He  was  indicted  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  violating 
this  criminal  statute.    He  pleaded  that 
he  was  not  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  In  respect  to 
this  Incident  because  the  food  which  he 
had  converted  Into  pies  had  come  Into 
Pennsylvania  from  New  York,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  engaged  in  Interstate 

commerce. 
The  Pennsylvania  court  said,  in  part: 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
Pennsylvania  legislation  does  not  prevent 
the  shipping  into,  or  sale  of  the  Jell-O  pr<^- 
uct  within,  this  Commonwealth.  Indeed, 
the  product  is  freely  sold  for  home  use 
throughout  the  State.  If  the  ingredients 
alone  had  been  held  for  sale  after  ship- 
ment in  Interstate  commerce  the  situation 
would  be  entirely  different. 


I  digress  from  the  reading  of  the  opin- 
ion to  state  that  the  Court  In  that  case 
was  evidently  referring  to  the  so-called 
"original  package"  doctrine,  which  Is  not 
germane  to  present  purposes.  I  continue 
to  read : 

However,  the  addition  of  egg  yolks,  water, 
and  pie  crust  makes  a  completely  different 
and  new  product.  The  Jell-O  filling  thus 
loses  its  interstate  characteristic  and  be- 
comes entirely  intrastate  in  every  respect. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  that  deci- 
sion is  eminently  sound  and  is  absolute- 
ly Inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  Congress  can 
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regulate  an  eating  establishment  which 
serves  food  for  consumption  upon  Its 
premises  merely  because  a  part  of  the 
food  It  serves  may  at  one  time  have 
traveled  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  come  now  to  the  provision  that  pur- 
ports to  regulate  gasoline  stations.    Title 
n  of  the  bill  undertakes  to  support  con- 
gressional regulation  of  gasoline  stations 
located    within   the   borders   of    States 
merely  because   the   gasoline  or   other 
products  which  the  station  sells  have 
moved   In  Interstate  commerce.     I  in- 
vite attention  to  11  American  Jurispru- 
dence, subject  "Commerce."  section  74. 
page  71.  which  reads.  In  part,  as  follows. 
Where    gas    is   transported   from    another 
state    the   interstate  movement  ends  with 
?^  delWery  of  the  gas  to  the  distributing 
companies;  its  subsequent  sale  and  delivery 
by  these   companies   to  their  customers  at 
retaU  are  intrastate  commerce,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  State  regvilation. 

That  proposition  Is  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
East  Ohio  Gkw  Company  v.  Tax  Commis- 
sion. 283  U.S.  465. 

I  have  before  me  citations  of  approxi- 
mately 15  or  20  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
various  lower  Federal  courts  which  sus- 
tain the  same  proposition.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  them. 

One  is  the  case  of  Jewel  Tea  Company 
V.  Williams.  118  F.  (2d).  202;  anotiier  is 
Lipson  V.  Socony-Vacuum  Corp..  87  i. 
(2d).  265:  another.  American  Airways  v. 
Wallace  57  F.  (2d).  877;  another  A tjon- 
tic  Coastline  Railway  Co.  v.  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  12  F.  (2d) .  54L 
Incidentally,  the  opinion  in  that  case 
was  written  by  a  personal  friend  of  mme. 
now    deceased.    Chief    Judge    John    J 
Parker,  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  who.  In  my  judg- 
ment, was  as  great  a  jurist  as  ever  Uved 
on  the  North  American  Contment. 

Another  case  holding  that  when  gaso- 
line and  motor  oU  are  brought  into  a 
State  from  outside  the  State  and  reach 
their  destination  In  the  State  they  cease 
to  be  Interstate  commerce  and  b«;ome 
Intrastate  commerce,  subject  to  State, 
rather  than  Federal,  regulation,  is  Atlan- 
tic Coastline  Railway  Co.  v.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Kentucky,  16  F.  2d  Ail. 

Another  case,  Brosious  v.  Pepsi  Cola 
Co  155  F.  2d  99,  concerns  soft  drinks. 
This  was  an  action  by  WlUlam  G.  Brosi- 
ous against  Pepsi  Cola  Co.  and  another 
for  the  recovery  of  treble  damages  under 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  The  court 
held  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  case.  The 
point  involved  was  that  the  soft  drinks 
were  made  from  ingredlente  which  were 
shipped  from  the  State  of  New  York  In 
interstate  commerce  to  the  State  oi 
Pennsylvania.  I  shaU  read  an  extract 
from  psige  103: 

The  contract  Here  in  question  was  made 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  concentrate  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  the  completed  article 
of  commerce,  was  shipped  from  New  York 
to  warehouse  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
article  of  trade  was  compounded  and  pacK- 
aeed  Did  the  Interstate  movement  of  the 
concentrate  end  when  the  lO-gallon  contain- 
ers of  concentrate  were  received  at  Cloverdale 
Spring  Co.'s  plant;  or  did  it,  in  its  transition 
with  other   substances  Into  a  bottled  and 
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labeled  beverage  sold  to  the  trade,  continue 
in  the  flow  of  Interstate  ccwnmerce?  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  interstate  movement 
ended  with  the  containers  resting  in  Clover- 
dale's  warehouse 


Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  Clover- 
dale  Co.  received  the  Ingredients  and 
made  up  the  drinks,  and  Cloverdale's 
acts  were  in  Permsylvanla.  and  it  was 
closer  to  interstate  commerce  than  the 
people  who  operate  restaurants  and  other 
places  where  food  is  served. 

Here  is  another  case  concerning  the 
effort  to  sustain  Federal  regulation  of 
gasoline  filling  stations  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  sell  gasoline  which  has 
moved  in  Interstate  commerce.     I  call 
attention  to  the  case  of  State  against 
Hobson,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  Is  re- 
ported in  83  Atiantic  Reporter    second 
series,  at  page  846.     In  the  interest  of 
time,  I  shall  confine  my  reading  from  the 
opinion  to  the  part  on  the  precise  point 
here  involved.    I  read  now  the  portion 
of  page  852  which  deals  with  the  com- 
merce clause;  tills  was  a  case  In  wWch 
the  defendant  was  charged  with  violating 
a  statute  of  the  State  of  Delaware  regu- 
lating his  gasoline  station : 

Defendant  asserts  that  In  seUlng  ga8oU°« 
at  retaU  he  is  engaged  in  ^^^^'^X^'^at 
merce  and  that  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
STe  act  S?  June  5  unduly  burden  that  com- 
merce.  and  that  therefore  the  act  is  In  con- 
flict with  the  commerce  clause  of  the  rea 
eral  Constitution  and  is  void. 

I    digress    to    observe    that    the   de- 
fendant raised  the  point  that  since  the 
gasoline  had  been  shipped  In  from  other 
States,  he  was  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce when  he  sold  It.  just  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  claim  to  be  the  case. 
I  continue  the  reading: 
We  think  there  is  no  substance  in  the  argu- 
ment     The  retaU  sale  of  gasoline  from  filling 
Nations  in  quantities  to  suit  the  purchaser 
does    not    constitute    Interstate    commerce 
though  all  the  gasoline  that  is  dealt  in  must 
be   brought  from  other  States. 

Many  authorities  are  cited  here.  I 
read  further : 

In  United  States  v.  Mills,  D.C..  7  F  Supp. 
547  549.  Judge  Chesnut  said  "Indeed  it  would 
be  difflcult  to  state  an  activity  more  clewly 
involving  only  intrastate  commerce  than  the 
business  of  local  sales  of  gasoline  from  fill- 
ing stations." 

Incidentally.  I  was  privileged  to  know 
Judge  Chesnut.  who  was  a  Federal  judge 
in  Maryland,  and  a  great  lawyer. 

I  have  shown  that  under  these  specific 
decisions,  the  courts  have  held  that  no 
interstate  commerce  whatever  is  Involved 
in  a  sale  of  food  by  a  restaurant,  for 
consumption  upon  Its  premises  within 
the  borders  of  a  State,  even  though  the 
food  has  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
I  have  cited  cases  which  specificauy 
hold  that  no  mterstate  commerce  what- 
ever is  involved  in  tiie  act  of  a  gaso  ine 
station  or  service  station  selling  gasoline, 
even  though  the  gasoline  has  moved  In 
interstate  commerce. 

I  have  cited  the  specific  cases  holding 
that  no  Interstate  commerce  whatever  Is 
involved  In  the  act  of  restaurants  In  serv- 
ing Interstate  travelers. 

So  I  have  dealt  with  all  of  the  things 
that  are  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  alleged 


right  of  Congress  to  enact  into  law  this 
public  accommodations  provision,  except 
the  provision  which  deals  with  motion 
pictures,  theatrical  performances,  and 
athletic  events. 

Now  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  11  American  Jurisprudence,  sub- 
ject "Commerce."  section  88,  pages  78 
and  79.   Here  Is  what  the  textwriter  says : 
Nor  is  the  business  of  booking  vaudevlUe 
acts  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  be  within 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Federal  antltniat  act*, 
although  the  acts  are  to  be  performed  in  dif- 
ferent States,  If  for  the  most  part  the  art- 
ists  merely   furnish  their   personal   services 
vsrithout  the  necessity  of  transporting  para- 
phernalia, althovigh  transportation  of  acces- 
sories is  necessary  In  some  instances. 


Among  the  cases  that  hold  that  the 
presentation  of  a  vaudeville  act  or  other 
theatrical  performance  given  by  actors 
and  actresses  who  have  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce  are  local  acts,  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regiUation,  are  ^°-^^^- 
Keith  Vaudeville  Exchange.  12  F.  2d  341; 
and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  case  of  Inter- 
state Amusement  Co.  v.  Albert,  239  U.S. 

Now  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  text  of  15  Corpus  Juris 
Secundum,  subject  "Commerce."  section 
3  2 ,  page  3 1 9 .   The  textwriter  says : 

So  the  business  of  owning,  controlling,  and 
leasing  theaters,  producing  plays  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  stage,  and  booking  con- 
tracts for  the  production  of  plays  Is  not 
"commerce."  and  the  exWbltlon  itself  of  a 
motion  picture  film  is  beyond  regulation  as 
interstate  commerce,  although  the  business 
of  distributing  them  from  one  State  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  exhlblUon  is  inter- 
state commerce. 

In  other  words,  the  textwriter  declares 
that  the  exhibition  of  a  motion  picture 
film  is  local  commerce  and  is  beyond  reg- 
ulation as  Interstate  commerce. 

This  statement  by  the  textwriter  is 
supported  by  a  number  of  decisions.  I 
shaU  call  attention  to  some  of  them. 
These  decisions  hold  that  the  business  of 
acting  in  a  theater  is  purely  a  State  af- 
fair The  mere  fact  that  the  actors  were 
obliged  to  cross  State  lines  and  have 
transportation  paid,  in  some  instances, 
does  not  change  the  character  of  the 

service 

(At  "this  point  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Offl- 

cer ) 

Mr  ERVIN.  These  decisions  are  placed 
upon  the  ground  that  the  presentation  of 
a  play  is  a  local  event,  and  the  prior 
movement  across  State  lines  was  merely 
incidental.    The  cases  which  make  Uiat 
holding.  In  addition  to  the  Hart  case  that 
I  have  cited,  are  Pappas  v.  American 
Guild  0/  Variety  Artists.  125  Fed.  Supp. 
343  and  Neugen  v.  Associated  Chautau- 
qua Co.,  70  Fed.  (2d)  605.   Another  inter- 
esting case  is  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  New  York  in  San  Carlo 
Opera  Co.  v.  Conley.  72  Fed.  Supp.  825. 

In  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Co.  case  the 
question  was  whether  the  contract  was 
governed  by  Interstate  commerce  and 
hence  was  subject  to  the  Federal  Arbi- 
tration Act.  which  is  codified  In  9  U.S. 
Code  section  1  and  the  following  sec- 
tions    An  agreement  had  been  entered 
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into  between  an  °P/""'^^"L"°U"ttno'; 

Sa«5ry.r.ssa5rs 

"°"r.  '.SThlt'Jhe  rtrardM  net's' 
X"  murrte ''coerce,  even  thoug. 
thP  tenor  singer  was  required  to  trave. 
f  ?om  one  Su"e  to  another  in  order  to  per  • 

'T^Zl'stS:ti  whether  the  presenta  - 
tion   o?  a   show   constitutes   mterstaU 

commerce  was  P^es^^^^f  .r.^'^ase  n 
tic  and  dramatic  fashion  ^^  a^a^e  ^J 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Un^3 
States  handed  down  the  decis^on^    The 
case  was  Southern  Pacific   Co.  v.    me 
sTateof  Arizona.  249  U.S.  472.     Iii  th£.t 
?ase   a  traveling   show   came   mto   tte 
State  of  Arizona  from  the  State  of  Ca  - 
Sa  to  give  several  Performances  a 
several  different  towns.    After  compie . 
ng   the  performances  in  Anzo^a^J^^ 
show  was  to  continue  into  the  State 

The  question  arose  as  to  whether  t 
show,  insofar  as  its  Arizona  activiti 
were  concerned,  was  in  interstate  cor 
merce.    The  question  also  was  raised 
S  what  fare  and  freight  rate  should^ 
niv— whether  it  should  be  the  interstate 
fire  In!  freight  rate  or  the  intrastate 
are  and  freight  rate.    In  that  case^e 
supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes  hfld 
that  the  activities  of  that  travelmg  sh^w 
in  Arizona  were  local  and  were  not  sub- 
ject to   regulation   as   interstate  cota 
merce.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
show  had  originally   conie   from   C411- 
fomia     and    notwithstandmg    the    ffcct 
that  it  intended,  after  f"lfiU/"« 'M^il 
ZDna  performances,  to  move  to  the  Stfate 

r>f  Tpx&S  L 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  that  dase 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  RECORp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec|)RD. 
as  follows: 

SouTHraN  PAcmc  Company  v.  State 
Arizona 
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Whether  a  shipment  was  at  a  given 
interstate  Is  a  question  of  fact.    P.  477. 

Evidence  held  Insufficient  to  prove  that  a 
traveling  show  was  moving  Interstate,  at  the 
time  of  proceedings  before  a  State  con  mis- 
sion,  to   require   transportation   wlthlr    th 
State  and  fix  the  rate.    Id.  ♦,„,„* 

The  mere  Intention  to  continue  the  tcur  of 
a  traveling  show  beyond  the  State  ^hf ^e  It 
was  performing,  held  not  enough  to  give 
interstate  character  to  a  contemplated  Jour- 
ney within  the  State.    Id. 

A  claim  of  Federal  right  which  was  npt  set 
up  in  the  State  court  and  made  In  the  aalgn- 
ments  of  error  held  not  open  In  this  court. 

Semble,  that  when  required  by  a  State 
commission  to  transport  a  traveling  sjo^at 
a  rate  which  Is  not  objected  to  and  upon 
terms  the  same  as  It  has  habltuall  sr  and 
voluntarily  agreed  to  In  like  cases  a  r  llroad 
company  has  no  ground  to  complain  that  It 
fsTh'Js  deprived  of  Its  liberty  to  make  or  re- 
fuse a  contract  as  a  private  carrier.  InJ  viola 
tion  of  the  equal  protection  and  dueiroces 
clauses  of  the  14th  amendment.    P.  47q 

19  Arizona,  20,  affirmed. 

The  case  is  stated  In  the  opinion 


1  )rocess 


Mr  C  W  Durbrow.  Mr.  Henley  C.  Booth 
and  MrWm.  F.  Herrin  for  plaintiff  In  error, 
fn  suW>rt  of  the  contention  that  the  moye- 
»^£^=  interstate  cited  South  Covington 
ment  was  l>^^'s^*^'  ^'  t"  c,^  .^45.  united 
Rv  Co  v.  Covington.  235  U.S.  537,  a*o.  '^""^ 
States^  union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago,  226 

BriJ^'  2ruT4f4-w;,.t  J-  ^i 

tci  Island   &   Pacific  Ry.  ^o.j/auc'^^^ 
948  US    359-   Sante  Fe.  Prescott  &  Phoenxx 
It  CO.:    Grant  Brothers  Construction  Co 
90R  US    177-    Baltimore   &   Ohio   S.   W    Ry. 
CO    v"  Ut    176  US.  498:  WUson..  Mlantj. 
coast  Line.  129  Fed.  Rep.  774.  affd.  133  Fed 
Rep.    1022:    Chicago.   Milwaukee   ^^^^^P^''^ 
Ry   Co  v    Wallace.  66  Fed.  Rep.  506.  Cluff  v. 
oia^Truni  Western  Ry.  Co-  155  Fed^  Rep. 
ai;  1  Hutchinson  on  Carriers.  3d  ed    sec.  88. 
Moore  on  Carriers,  sec.  38.  pp.  79.  80. 
^u'ls  not  necessary  in  order  to  render  an 
order  or  a  statute  obnoxious  to  the  Federal 
constitution   that   It   in   terms  or   ^   eff^t 
authorize  the  actual  physical  tak  ng  of  the 
nrooertv  or  the   thing  Itself,  so  long   as  11 
?S  L   free   use   and   enjoyment   or   the 
nower  of  disposition  at  the  will  of  the  o^ner^ 
Tol^stery    Scott.  136  N.Y.  577:   '^onon^^''''^ 
Navigation  Co.  v.  United  Staf^^HS  U.S-  336^ 
Mr  Wiley  E.  Jones.  Attorney  General  of  the 
Stfte  of  5ilzona.  for  defendant  in  error 
Ur.  Justlcfcikrlce  delivered  the  opinion 

°'iS'ag°en?for  Campbell's  United  Shows  ap- 
plllS  t?  the  southern  Pacific  Company  to 
transport  eighteen  cars,  carrying  a  carnival 
show^qulpment.  including  employees  and 
animals^    from    Tucson     via    Maricopa,    to 

'''in'r^ply'tT'thls  application  the  company 
eave  two  reasons  for  refusing   the  request. 
Kflrlt  of  these  was  that  the  company  had 
S^\Jlci?for  the  transportation  of  another 
=>,rvw  under  an  agreement  not  to  carry  a  sec 
fn^one^  within  thirty  f  ^^  f^^i^X^^; 
exDlred-  and  the  second,  that  the  company 
was   not    a    common   carrier   of   shows   and 
Jould  not  make  the  customary  contact  with 
Campbell,  but  would  serve  him  «"  y  ^^  ^er 
t£n  published  interstate  rates,  which  it  re- 
Sjded^  applicable.    These  were  many  tim^s 
l^aSr  than  had  been  charged  for  the  same 
Sow   and    than    had   been    the    customary 
Sa7ge  bv  the  Southern  Pacific   and  other 
companies  for  similar  service.  ,,„o*.nn 

'°Upon  receiving  this  ^ejusal.  an  appUcaUon 
by  the  owner  of  the  shows  to  t^e  Arizona 
rXrnoratlon  Commission  for  relief,  resulted 
S^aTorder  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
i^H  theArlzona  Eastern  Railroad  Company, 
operating  a^onneSlng  line,  to  show  cause 
whv  thel  should  not  publish,  on  one  day's 
nSce  a'spS^lal  rate,  designated  In  the  orde 
of  the  conimisslon.  for  the  transportationof 
toe  shows  between  the  PO^^ts  named.    -The 
reasonableness   of   the  required   rate   is   n^t 
contested,    and    the    order    PennUt«i    the 
«v.uthern    Pacific    Company    to    make    tne 
fecial  terms  for  transportation  of  the  show 
which  had  been  customary  with  it  in  llKe 

'""^e  company  refused  to  obey  the  order 
and  the  commission  issued  to  It  a  secona 
mle  to  Ihow  cause  why  it  should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  Contempt  for  such  disobedience, 
on  this  second  rule  a  hearing  was  had  and 
"he  company  was  adjudged  in  contempt  and 
fined  $1,500.  which  It  refused  to  pay. 

-hereupon  the  State  of  Arizona  Instituted 
this  suit  in  a  superior  court  of  that  State 
to  recover  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

In  Its  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  State, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  alleged: 

That  the  proposed  movement  of  the  shows 
was  "interstate  In  character"  because  they 
were  engaged  In  a  tour,  beginning  at  the 
Jlty  of  m  Paso.  Texa3.  and  designed  ^ex- 
tend through  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New 


Mexico  into  the  State  of  Cal^"''^'*' "^j^'^^''^ 
tour  the  movement  from  Tucson  to  Phoenix 
v^  a  part:  that  In  Its  necessary  operation 
the  order  would  require  the  company  to  ac- 
cept a  rate  lower  than  Its  published  Inter- 
nil  rate  and  would  be  a  direct  burden  upKm 
interstate  commerce:  and  that,  /or  these 
reasons,  the  order  for  the  transportation  was 
in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
I  Action  8.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  fine  for  contempt  was  un- 
lawfuUv  imposed  and  void. 

The  Judgment  of  the  superior  court  was 
in  favor  of  the  State,  the  company  appealed 
to  the  supreme  Court  of  Arizona,  which 
affirmed  the  Judgment,  and  the  case  is  here 
on  writ  of  error. 

The   only   claim   of   error   argued   In   this 
court  which  is  properly  presented  by  the  rec- 
ord  is:   Whether  the  persons  and  property 
which  the  commission  ordered  the  railroad 
company  to  carry  were  In  Interstate  trans- 
portation when  the  order  was  made  for  the 
service  between  two  stations  In  Arizona.     If 
the  shipment  was  then   in  Interstate  com- 
merce the  order  was  void,  and  if  It  was  not 
the  order  was  valid  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  must  be  affirmed. 
The  evidence  which  was  before  the  courts 
and  the  commission  was  as  follows: 

Early  in  February  1914.  an  agent  for  the 
shows  applied  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany for  their  transportation  from  El  Paso. 
Texas,   to  various   towns   In   Arizona   where 
It  was  desired  to  exhibit,  and  ultimately  to 
Cochise.  Arizona,  from  which  point  another 
line  would  be  taken  Into  Tucson.     Nothing 
came  of  this  application  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  for  carriage  to  Tucson  by  another 
road      Before  the  shows  arrived  at  Tucson 
the  application  out  of  which  this  suit  arose 
was  made.    The  agent  for  the  shows  testified 
that  the  tentative  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment was  to  go  from  Tucson  to  Prescott.  to 
Clarkdale.  to  Kingman,  all  in  Arizona    and 
then    to   Needles.   California,   exhibiting   In 
each   town,  but  when   testifying  on  March 
23d    when  his  show  was  exhibiting  In  Tuc- 
son', he  said  that  although  he  had  made  ap- 
plication   to    the    Santa   Fe    Railroad    Com- 
nany  for  a  contract  for  transportation  be- 
yond Phoenix,  he  had  not  at  that  time  re- 
ceived a  reply.  „    ^  „„  »♦ 
The  agent  for  the  Santa  Fe  Company  at 
Phoenix  testified  that  about  March  20tb  an 
application  was  made  to  him  for  a  rate  and 
contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  shows 
over  his  line  from  Phoenix  to  Prescott     pos- 
sibly to  Clarkdale  and  to  Needles,  California. 

TWO  contracts  with  the  Sante  Fe  Company 
were  Introduced  in  evidence,  one  dated  April 
3d,  providing  for  the  transportation  of  the 
shows  from  Phoenix  to  Prescott,  to  Kingman 
Tnato  Needles,  and  the  other  dated  April 
16th.  providing  for  transportation  from  Pres- 
cott direct  to  Bakersfleld.  California^ 

The  shows  were  actually  carried  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  on  March  29th 
or  30th  from  Tucson  to  Phoenix  but  at  an 
interstate  rate  Insisted  upon  1"  defiance  of 
the  commission's  order.  At  Pho«n  f^.  ^^e 
transportetlon  ended  so  far  as  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  was  concerned,  and  the  con- 
tract with  the  Santa  Fe  Company  to  carry 
the  shows  beyond  that  ^ty  was  not  con- 
cluded, as  we  have  seen,  until  April  3d-ln 
Its  modified  form  not  until  April  16th. 

This    statement   of    the    case    decides    it 
Whether  a  shipment  was  at  a  given  time  in 
interstate  commerce  Is   a  ^yestlon   of  fact, 
Railroad  Commission  of  Ohio  v.  ^f^'^*"^" 
ton   225  U.S.  101.  108:  and  It  Is  plainly  Im- 
oosslble  to  say  that  the  property  and  persons 
?o^tUutlng  ?he  shipment  of  th^e  shows  here 
involved  were  In  progress  of  Interstate  ^ans- 
portation  when  the  Arizona  commission  en- 
ured Its  order  on  March  25  that  the  company 
should  accept  the  Intrastate  shipment  fr^a 
Tucson  to  Phoenix.     For  at  that  time  the 
shows  were  In  the  exclusive  possession  and 
coXl  of  the  owner,  exhibiting  for  6  days  at 
Tucson,  and  the  application  to  the  Southern 
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Pacific  Company  which  was  refused,  shows, 
incontrovertlbly.  that  the  transportetlon  to 
Tucson  had  terminated,  and  that  no  other 
transportation  had  then  been  contracted 
for  The  company  Itself  proved  that  inter- 
stete  transportetlon  was  not  subsequently 
arranged  for  until  April  3d  certainly— and 
probably  not  until  AprU  16th— and  then  was 
via  another  line  from  Phoenix,  after  two 
weeks  for  exhibition  In  that  city. 

The  mere  Intention  of  the  shipper  to  ulti- 
mately continue  his  tour  beyond  the  State 
of  Arizona  did  not  convert  the  contemplated 
mtrastete  movement  Into  one  that  was  inter- 
state. The  case  Is  ruled  by  Coe  v.  Errol  116 
U  S  517-  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 
Co  V  Iowa,  233  U.S.  334:  Gulf.  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  RR.  Co.  v.  Texas.  204  U.S.  403: 
Arkadelphia  Milling  Co.  v.  St.  Louis  South- 
western Ry.  Co.,  ante.  134. 

It  Is  further  argued  by  the  plaintiff  In  error 
that  the  order  of  the  stete  commission  de- 
prived it  of  its  right  to  make  or  refuse  to 
make  a  contract  as  a  private  carrier  for  the 
transportation  of  traveling  shows,  and  there- 
by deprived  it  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  of  Its  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

It  would  be  enough  to  say  of  this  conten- 
tion that  no  such  claim  was  asserted  In  the 
answer  of  the  company  In  the  stete  court,  or 
even   In   the   asslgnmente   of   error   In   this 
court,  and  that,  therefore.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here.     But  this  omission  Is  not  an 
oversight,  for  the  record  shows  that  it  had 
been  the  prior  practice  of  the  plaintiff  in 
error  to  transport  such  shows  on  application 
under  special  contract— a  short  time  before 
it  had  transported  another  show  and  the  year 
before  It  had  accepted  these  same  shows  for 
transportetlon— and  that   the   order  of  the 
commission  was:  "It  Is  understood  •         that 
the  •  •  •  company  may  enter  Into  a  contract 
covering  this   transportation,  the   terms   of 
which  shall  not  be  In  substantial  variance 
with  the  contract  now  existing  between  the 
Arizona  Eastern  Railroad  Company  and  Sells- 
Floto  Shows  Company,  with  respect  to  de- 
tails,  as  to  responsibility,  service,  and  condi- 
tions." which  contract  was  on  file  with  the 
commission,  and  was  dated  March  4.   1914. 
This  form  of  contract  was  one  also  used  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Thus  this  second  claim,  obviously  an  after- 
thought. Is  so  clearly  without  merit  that  It 
cannot  be  considered,  and  the  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  Is  affirmed. 
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Mr   ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  growing  late.    I  have  many  other  de- 
cisions dealing  with  the  points  which  I 
have  been  discussing.     Many  decisions 
are  cited  in  reply  to  the  memorandum 
to  which  I  referred,  which  was  filed  by 
the   Senator   frcwn   Minnesota   and  the 
Senator  from  California  to  sustain  the 
validity  of  the  proposed  legislation.    The 
cases  to  which  I  refer  hold  squarely  that 
a  presentation  of  a  play  or  the  exhibition 
of  a  moving  picture,   film,  or   athletic 
contest  within  the  borders  of  a  State  is 
a  local  event  and  local  commerce,  not 
subject    to    Federal     regulation,     even 
though  the  film  has  been  transported  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  even  though 
the  athletes  or  the  actors  had  moved  in 
interstate  commerce.    But  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  my  convic- 
tion that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
at  a  subsequent  time  to  elaborate  on  the 
question  further  and  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  many  other  decisions, 
showing  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
regulate  the  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation described  in  title  n,  I  shall  desist 
from  further  discussion,  except  for  one 
item. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
and  allowed  to  remain  at  the  desk  until 
it  is  called  up.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived,  and  that  it  be  deemed 
that  the  amendment  has  been  presented 
and  read  prior  to  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  second  sentence  of  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  subsection  2  of  rule  XXn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  on  the  table  and 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also,  without  objection,  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  is  waived,  and  it  will  be 
deemed  to  have  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  the  time  specified  in  rule  XXII. 
The  amendment  (No.  497)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  497 

On  page  27,  between  lines  20  and  21,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section; 

•'Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  the  individual  American  property 
owner,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin,  must  be  allowed,  under  law, 
to  retoln: 

"  ( 1 )   The  right  of  privacy. 
"  (2)  The  right  to  choose  his  own  friends. 
"(3)   The  right  to  own  and  enjoy  property 
according  to  his  own  dlctetes. 

"(4)  The  right  to  occupy  and  dispose  of 
property  without  governmentel  Interference 
In  accordance  with  the  dlctetes  of  his  con- 
science  - 

"(5)  The  right  of  all  equally  to  enjoy 
property  without  Interference  by  laws  giv- 
ing special  privilege  to  any  group  or  groups. 
"(6)  The  right  to  malnteln  what.  In  his 
opinion,  are  congenial  sxirroundings  for  ten- 
ante. 

"(7)  The  right  to  contract  with  a  real 
estete  broker  or  other  representetlve  of  his 
choice  and  to  authorize  him  to  act  for  him 
according  to  his  instructions. 

"(8)  The  right  to  determine  the  accepta- 
bility and  desirability  of  any  prospective 
buyer  or  tenant  of  his  property. 

" (9)  The  right  of  every  American  to  choose 
who  In  his  opinion  are  congenial  tenants  in 
any  property  he  owns — to  malnteln  the  ste- 
blllty  and  security  of  his  Income. 

"(10)  The  right  to  enjoy  the  freedom  to 
accept,  reject,  negotiate,  or  not  negotiate 
with  others. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  of  any  Inconsistency 
with  the  foregoing  declaration,  all  laws  here- 
tofore enacted  by  the  Congress  are  hereby 
repealed,  and  all  Executive  orders  and  all 
administrative  orders,  regulations,  and  In- 
structions heretofore  promulgated  by  any 
officer,  department,  agency,  or  instrumentel- 
Ity  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  void  and  shall  have  no  legal  effect. 
No  such  order,  regulation,  or  Instruction 
hereafter  promulgated  may  conteln  any  pro- 
vision Inconsistent  with  the  declaration  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  No  provision  contelned  In  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  between  any  officer,  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  any  person,  firm,  part- 
nership, corporation,  Stete,  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  is  in  violation  of  or 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  declarations 
contelned  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed 
valid  or  enforclble.  No  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  Stetes  may  take  any  admin- 
istrative or  legal  action  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  compliance   with  any  such  provi- 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  called  to  my  attention  three 
important  statements  by  Southern  Bap- 
tist ministers  in  response  to  the  recent 
request  that  they  support  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  civil  rights  legislation 
through  the  use  of  their  pulpits.  One  of 
the  articles  is  from  the  "Beacon,"  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Orlando,  Fla.  It 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Parker, 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  Dr.  Archie  Ellis,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Columbia. 

S  C 

Another  article  was  written  by  Dr. 
Leslie  W.  Edwards,  pastor  of  the  Kil- 
bourne  Park  Baptist  Church  in  Colum- 
bia. S.C.  His  views  were  printed  in  the 
Kilboume  Park  Baptist  Church  weekly 
newsletter  dated  April  8.  1964. 

The  other  statement  consists  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  Reverend  Wallace  M. 
Taylor  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  St.  Matthews.  S.C.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Taylor's  statement  has 
been  printed  in  both  the  Calhoun  Times 
of  St.  Matthews.  S.C,  and  the  News 
&  Courier  of  Charleston.  S.C,  and  has 
been  well  received  by  many  Southern 
Baptists  and  others,  as  have  the  other 
two  articles  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Beacon  1 
Baptists  in  Washington 
By  now  all  of  the  world  knows  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  appeal  to  Southern  Baptlste 
to  support  the  clvU  rlghte  bill  now  pending. 
There  are  many  things  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say  about  this  appeal  and  the  publicity 
given  to  It,  but  space  dlctetes  that  I  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  few  statemente. 

First,  the  Baptists  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton were  a  small  group  and  In  no  wise  spoke 
for  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  for  Ite 
chxuches,  or  for  the  more  than  10  mUllon 
members  of  Ite  constituency. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  register  my  per- 
sonal resentment  to  the  President  singling 
out  Southern  Baptlste  In  such  an  appeal 
when  actually  we  are  outnumbered  by  at 
least  two  other  religious  denominations  In 
the  Southern  Stetes. 

Third,  I   am  a  Christian  minister  and  a 
southerner,  and  have  repeatedly  urged  my 
people  to  be  thoroughly  and  genuinely  Chris- 
tian in  their  attitude,  remarks,  and  treat- 
ment of  all  hvmaan  beings.     On  the  other 
hand,  I  find  myself  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  present  civil  rtghte  blU  that  Is  being  so 
ruthlessly  pushed  by  politicians  In  Washing- 
ton    I  have  Just  completed  reading  a  most 
enlightening  tract  entitled.  "Unmasking  the 
Civil  Rlghte  Bill,"  which  presente  the  dis- 
senting  views    of    several    members    of    the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.     Their 
opinion  Is:  "The  reported  bUl  Is  not  a  mod- 
erate bill  and  It  has  not  been  watered  down. 
It  constitutes  the  greatest  grasp  for  execu- 
tive power  conceived  In  the  20th  century.' 
This  blU  impairs  the  property  rlghte  as  well 
as   the   civil   rlghte   of   all   Americans   as   Is 
amply  demonstrated  In  the  pamphlet  referred 
to     If  the  bUl  becomes  law,  these  Congress- 
men conclude  that  our  "fireball  at  liberty 
win  spin  into  darkness."    To  say  that  I  am 
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alarmed  and  '-^f-^c^y  ^fiSy:'T?ou?i 
power-  IS  ^°  ?;;>*  ^^J  J;^y  Serlan  would 
wish  very  much  that  «;«7  f^  ^^le  Funda- 
Te^tll^A^S-  F-rrLSnc  SUI^  520 
Ml  F^t  Street  NE..  Washington  3  D.C. 
|?om  1  to  10  copies  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge.  henry  A.  Parkek 
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KlLBOtmNE  PARK  BAPTIST  CHTT^CH  NEWS- 
LETTER 

Baptists  have  traditionally  stood  for  th<J 

Jfeht  ^sponsible  to  God  alone,  and  holdlni 
the  Jieht  to  his  private  Interpretation  of  th^ 
scrip  Si^nd  rSlglous  belief.  We  have  Inf 
sStenUy  declared  that  the  state  has  nj 
lurlsSSlon  over  the  church,  nor  should  th^ 
church  seek  to  dominate  the  state.  , 

'it  IS  in  the  light  of  these  principles  tha^ 
the  request  of  the  President  of  ti^eJJnlt^ 
Slt^s  recently  made  of  Southern  Baptists 
iems  out  of  ilace  and  Inconsistent  with  our 
^ews      Within  the  Southern  Baptist  metj. 
Sip  there  are  many  divergent  vews  as  jo 
Se    proposed    clvU    rights    legislation     arjd 
each  one  has  the  right  to  his  own  oplnloj^ 
But   Z  southern  Baptist  Convention   n^ 
any  Baptist  church  has  the  rlgM  to  speik 
for  Its  constituency  on  any  matter    nor  to 
seek  to  coerce  Its  members  Into  conformity, 
^fchurch  cannot  and  should  not  be  us*d 
as^lnstrument  for  political  or  6oc1ologl<»^ 
nressure       The   President   has    asked    us  to 
hel?^^  get  his  clvU  rights  bill  pa^ed  bs 
a  church.     Many   of   us   disagree   with   the 
propped  bill  and  consider  It  to  be  ^^ong  kn 
many    respects.      But    suppose    we    were    In 
S  is  a^eelng  even  then  the  church  covild 
not  take   part  In  political  Pressuring 

The  task  of  the  church  Is  to  preach  Christ 
and  to  develop  within  men  the  pn^lPles iof 
Christian  living  and  citizenship.  We  m^t 
nreach  the  gospel  of  redemption  and  te^h 
Seltolcal  principles  of  Christ.  Prom  th^e 
the  individual  Christian  wlU  express  h^  obm 
views  and  will,  motivated  by  the  splr  t !  of 
Christ  within  him.  take  his  place  as  a  clti^n 

°'wfth°S?  dJe  respects  for  the  high  office  at 
the  President  of  United  States  I  cannot  $nd 
wlU  not  use  the  high  office  of  pastor  to  En- 
gage in  political  or  sociological  pressure. 
May  God  bless  you  all. 


tors  are  effectively  preaching  the  word  of  God 
to  Uielr  flock.  Or  do  they  spend  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  organizing  and  leading  demon- 

'""Cy'rellglous  leaders.  Negro  and  white, 
have  participated  In  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions.    The  Negroes  have  been   encouraged 
irom  Washington  to  carry  their  Problems  to 
the  streets  Instead  of  to  the  courte.     Cer- 
tainly It  18  not  Christian  to  follow     mob 
law"  under  Negro  leadership  any  more  than 
under  white  leadership,    ^^^^ier  Negro  lead^ 
ershlp.  schools  have  been  boycotted  In  New 
York    Chicago.  111.,  and  Orangeburg,  S.C,  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

Cities  have  traffic  Jams,  and  buslne^es  are 
halted  by  street  mobs  because  many  Negroes 
S?w  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  been  given 
speclL  license  to  do  whatever  they  please  In 
the  name  of  freedom.    The  Apostle  Peter  evi 
dent^y   wrote    for    the   Negroes   and    whites 
when'he  said.  "Be  subject  to_every  ordinance 
nf  man  for  the  Lord's  sake."— I  Peter  2.  13. 
°'lTrS  Jilting  as  an  individual.     I  do  not 
presume  to  speak  for   the  church  which  I 
Eastor   nor   for   any   group   of   People-    »^- 
??Jsldent.  I  would  hope  that  7°"^^"?  °f  ^J 
national  leaders  would  understand  that  as 
Baptists  no  Individual,  nor   group  of  Indl- 
^Idual^can  speak  for  over  10  mUUon  ^uth- 
Irn  Baptists.     Especially  Is  this  true  regard- 
ing   legislation    sponsored   by    any    PoUtlcal 
p  Jty.     I  believe  that  Southern  Baptlste  and 
S  religious  groups  want  Justice  on  beha^ 
of  the  minority  groups  and  that  most  of  us 
2  pastors  try  by  preaching  and  example  to 
encourage  our  people  to  exempWy  the  love 
nf  rhrlst  In  all  of  our  relationships. 

However    we  do  not  want  to  feel  that  we 
are  coerced  by  the  administration  Into  back- 
ing a  move  to  enlarge  Federal  power  to  the 
pomt  Where  one  would  be  denied  the  f reed°m 
to  choose  his  associates  and  neighbors^    Our 
economic  system  Is  based  on  Prlv^to  owner- 
ship of  property.     The  ^vll  rights  bill  pro 
posed  would  destroy  many  of  the  rights  that 
were  fought  for  by  our  forefathers  and  guaj- 
TntJi  in  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  R  gh^. 
It  is  my  hope  that  law  and  order  will  pre- 
vail among  Negroes,  as  well  as  among  whites 
thit^e  live  of  God  will  motivate  us  In  aU 
o?  life  s  re°atlonshlp8  without  any  threat  of 
Federal  power  from  Washington.  DC. 
reaera.!  y  Wallace  M.  Tatlor, 

Minister,  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
St.  Matthews. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  Diu 
(S  2394)  to  faciUtate  compUance  with 
the  convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  August  29.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Clkbot  ts  Civil  Rights 
TotheNEWs&CotTRiER:  ^^,„-„«h 

The  following  letter   has   been  addressed 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  ^ 

It  was  reported  on  the  Huntley-Brlnkley 
newscast  W^nesday.  March  25  and  by  aews 
releases  of  the  Associated  Press  Thursday  &nd 
Friday  March  26  and  27.  that  a  group  of  Bap- 
tists attending  a  Southern  Baptist  Leafler- 
shlp  Seminar  In  Washington  were  received 
by  you  on  the  White  House  lawn.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  you  read  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  the  group  assembled  had  noH  ex- 
pected. In  your  prepared  statement  you 
urged  support  for  the  clvU  rights  bill. 

As  a  Baptist.  I  desire  to  make  my  fee^togs 
known.  I  believe  an  obvious  danger  caj  be 
^n  m  becoming  Identified  with  a  PoUMcal 
party  supporting  as  a  church  group  ^hat 
nartv-8  program.  In  an  effort  to  get  |into 
Telorfd  of  human  affairs  and  become  Igen- 
tifled  with  it.  the  church  faces  the  dangfer  of 
losing  its  distinctive  message  and  powet  It 
may  become  Just  one  of  many  agencl^that 
engage  in  efforts  to  improve  human  sdciety 
by  human  means. 

The  church,  whether  Negro  or  whlte.lmay 
forget  that  its  primary  purpose  is  to,  leaa 
people  to  salvation  In  Christ  and  to  proclaim 
Se  Gospel  under  the  leadership  of  the  Holy 
^Irlt^n  the  midst  of  aU  the  agitation 
?SJay'  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Negra  pas- 


TRANSACTION     OF     ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indl- 

r»o  ted  I 

AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  1006.  JlTLS  37^ 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO  PAT  AND 
ALLOWANCES    OF    CEKTAIN    MEMBEES    OF    THX 

Armed  Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
triiiiSlUlng  a  draft  of  Prop-^i  le^^^jf- 
to  amend  section  1006  of  title  37  united 
Stat^  code,  to  authorize  the  Secret^y^on- 
cerned.  under  certain  conditions,  to  make 
pai^ent  of  pay  and  allowances  to  members 
?f^  Srned  torce  under  his  Jurisdiction  l^- 
?ore  the  end  of  the  pay  period  for  wh^h  such 
payment  Is  due  (with  an  accompan^ng  pa- 
per) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REPORT  ON   PROVISION  OF   AVIATION   WAB  BISK 

Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commer^. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  »  reporton 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  Insur- 
^ce^Z  of  March  31.  1964  (with  an  a«.om^ 
panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  

REPORT  ON  IMPROPER  USE  OF  PUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED FOR  CONSTRTTCnON  OF  TCT 
THATCHER    FERRY     BRIDGE    BY    THE    PANAMA 

Canal  Company 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  united  States,  transmitting.  Pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Improper  use  of  funds 
appropriated  for  construction  of  toe 
Thatrher  Ferry  Bridge  by  the  Panama  Canal 
?om^Ky,  da^  Apr!l  1964  (with  an  accom- 
paying  report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 

REPORT  ON  Survey  of  Postal  Rates 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  J^w.  a  report  on  a 
survey  of  postal  rates,  dated  April  15.  196* 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Dore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
Zm  Jhe  President  of  the  United  Stat^ 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

'^'^?Fo?'^ominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..   were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

A  lettJl°to  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Alfred  C  Bean,  of  Corona.  Calif.,  relative  to 
XcfalSi  for  aUegedly  helng  illegally  in  CosU 
Rica-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  leVter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
C  R  Mead,  of  Westpolnt.  Conn.,  concerning 
the  oath  required  of  Pe^so^^  i^^i^K^^^T 
rallzatlon  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
BUls  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ELLENDER  (by  request) : 
S    2734.  A  bin  to  amend  section   8(e)    of 
the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
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ment  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Senator  from  Oregon  wUl 

state  it. 

Mr  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  just  introduce 

a  bUl?  ^      , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

By  Mr    YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S  2735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Bis- 
marck. N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S  2736    A   bill    for    the    relief   of    Georges 
Fralse:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,   Mr.   DoMiNicK.   Mr.   Carlson, 
Mr    Curtis.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Long 
of    Missouri.    Mr.    Symington,    Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota)  : 
S  2737    A  bill  to   designate   the   compre- 
hensive  Missouri   River   Basin   development 
program  as   the   Pick-Sloan   Missouri   Basin 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtndt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S  2738    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
12    1955.  as  amended,  relating  to  elections  In 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S  2739.  A  bill  to  provide  premium  com- 
pensation for  work  performed  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday  by  employees  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ices: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S   2740.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  by  the 
Postmaster   General    of   stamped    envelopes 
containing  lithographing,  engraving,  print- 
ing, or  advertising:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOPP: 
S.J.   Res.   168.  Joint   resolution  providing 
that  an  Environmental  Health  Center  that 
may  hereafter  be  established  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall   be   known  as  "Rachel 
Carson  Memorial   Research   Center  for  En- 
vironmental Health";   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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DESIGNATION  OF  THE  PICK-SLOAN 
MISSOURI   BASIN    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  designate  the  comprehen- 
sive program  of  flood  control,  and  de- 
velopment for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
as  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram. Joiniiig  me  in  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  are  Senators  Allott.  Domi- 
NicK.  Carlson.  Curtis.  Simpson,  Long 
of  Missouri.  Sybhngton,  Hruska,  Mil- 
ler, and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  just  20  years  ago  this 
year,  in  1944.  the  Congress  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  This  act  resulted  from  studies 
which  had  been  made  of  flooding  activi- 
ties of  the  Missouri  River  and  led  up  to 
the  enaction  of  the  needed  law  to  carry 
out  the  massive  development  program 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  Missouri 
River  Valley. 

During  the  summer  of  1943.  based 
primarily  upon  the  disastrous  conse- 
quence of  the  now  famous  1943  Missouri 
River  flood,  there  was  a  tremendous  up- 
surge of  interest  among  Missouri  Basin 
citizens  to  develop  some  method  of  pre- 
venting for  all  time,  a  recurrence  of 
floods  on  the  Missouri  River.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  then  Missouri  River 
division  engineer.  Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  developed  a  pro- 
gram which  consisted  of  a  series  of  reser- 
voirs on  the  upper  Missouri  River 
coupled  with  bank  stabilization  and 
other  channel  control  features  on  the 
river  from  a  point  below  Yankton,  S. 
Dak.,  to  the  mouth. 

This  plan  became  known  as  the  Pick 
plan,  and  during  the  summer  of  1943, 
Colonel  Pick  and  a  number  of  leading 
Missouri  Basin  citizens  made  extensive 
trips  throughout  the  valley  to  explain 
the  program  in  detail  to  the  citizens. 
These  meetings  were  in  the  nature  of 
public  hearings  and  I  participated  In  a 
number  of  them. 

On  February  28. 1944.  the  Secretary  of 
War  finally  transmitted  to  Congress  a 
report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  relative 
to  controlling  floods  on  the  Missouri 
River.    The  report  states : 

In  addition  to  providing  flood  control  bene- 
fits on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
the  comprehensive  plan  would  also  provide 
for  the  efficient  utilization  of  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  River  basin  for  all  purposes, 
including  Irrigation,  navigation,  power, 
domestic  and  sanitary  purposes,  wildlife  and 
recreation. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

REQUEST  FOR  PRESIDENT  TOPRO- 
CLAIM  NATIONAL  HALIBUT  WEEK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  6-day  pe- 
riod beginning  May  18.  1964.  and  ending 
May  23.  1964,  as  National  Halibut  Week, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Magnuson.  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


Simultaneously  with  the  development 
of  the  Pick  plan,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion under  W.  Glen  Sloan,  then  Assistant 
Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  was  developing  a  water  re- 
sources program  for  the  Missouri  Basin, 
based  primarUy  upon  the  requirements 
of  reclamation  and  power  development. 
That  program  was  submitted  to  Congress 
in  April  1944  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Because  of  differences  between  the 
Pick  plan  and  the  Sloan  plan  and 
because  neither  satisfled  both  upstream 
and  downstream  interests,  legislation  to 
authorize  the  projects  in  the  reports  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  made  very  slow  progress 


in  the  78th  Congress.  It  became  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  the  two  plans  would 
have  to  be  coordinated  if  there  was  to 
be  any  hope  of  congressional  approval. 

During  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  H.R.  3961  in  May  1944. 
Reclamation  Commissioner  Bayshore 
introduced  W.  Glen  Sloan  to  explain  the 
engineering  details  of  the  Sloan  plan. 
As  hearings  proceeded  on  that  bill  and 
on  H.R.  4485.  which  was  to  become  the 
1944  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Con- 
trol Act,  the  reclamation  program  began 
more  and  more  to  be  called  the  Sloan 
plan.  It  was  thus  referred  to  on  several 
different  occasions  during  those  hear- 
ings. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  program  for  dams 
on  the  Missouri  River  was  also  discussed 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate.  Just  as  had  happened  with  the 
Sloan  plan  when  the  Bureau  program 
was  under  discussion,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers plan  began  to  be  called  the  Pick 
plan. 

For  example,  in  the  hearings,  Gov.  M. 
Q.  Sharpe,  of  South  Dakota,  referred  to 
the  corps  portion  of  the  program  as  the 
"Pick  plan."  Later  in  the  hearings  in 
describing  tours  made  by  then  Colonel 
Pick  and  W.  Glen  Sloan  throughout  the 
basin,  Mr.  Harry  Tnistin,  now  president 
of  the  City  Coimcil  of  Omaha,  Nebr..  re- 
peatedly referred  to  the  Pick  plan  and 
the  Sloan  plan. 

In  these  hearings,  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Robertson,  referred  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  plan  as  the  Pick  plan  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  plan  as  the 
Sloan  plan.  In  one  place,  Senator  Rob- 
ertson asked  Mr.  Sloan  if  he  was  "the 
author  of  the  Sloan  plan." 

Still  later  in  the  hearings,  Col.  Miles 
Reber.  Deputy  Chief,  Legislative  and 
Liaison  Division.  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  War  Department,  said  "there 
is  an  overall  plan  for  the  Missouri  River 
today,  the  Pick  plan  and  the  Sloan  plan." 
On  October  23, 1944,  representatives  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  agreed  on  the  combined 
program.  The  agencies  agreed  as  to  who 
should  construct  various  projects  in- 
volved in  the  two  plans  and  upon  their 
coordinated  functions. 

The  legislation  implementing  the  basic 
agreement  between  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
contained  in  HH.  4485.  which  became 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  or  Public 
Law  534.  78th  Congress,  2d  session,  and 
H.R.  3961,  which  did  not  become  law  in 
1944  but  which  ultimately  became  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1945;  PubUc 
Law  14,  79th  Congress.  1st  session. 

By  now,  the  combined  program  was 
being  caUed  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program  by  citizens  throughout 
the  Missouri  Basin.  A  reference  to  news- 
paper clippings  of  that  day  shows  that 
the  press  used  this  term  as  the  generic 
phraseology  with  which  to  describe  the 
program. 

Since  that  day.  the  phrase  "Pick-Slqan 
Missouri  basin  program"  has  become  the' 
most   commonly   used   expression   with 
which  to  designate  the  comprehensive 
Missouri  Basin  development  program. 

A  perusal  of  hearing  records  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
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committees  during  the  interveru^ng  ye^rs 
Sate  the  comprehe^ive  basm^^^^^^ 

Ssu^Hnown  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 

^^Sll^^w^TS  Who  at  the  time  was 
M^sln'mve^r  division  engineer^  went  o^ 
To  become  the  Chief  of  Enginee^.  It  w  a^ 
during  his  tenure  in  that  ofBce  tha 
mucTof  the  initial  construction  wa. 
Tone     General  Pick  is  now  deceased. 

W.  Glenn  Sloan,  then  fsi^t-^^^J^/^n 
director  of  region  6  of  the  Bureau  o 
ReSamation.  continued  to  serve  the  Bu- 
feaiTeU  i?i  many  capacities  until  his  ref 
Uremlnt  several  years  ago.    During  hi, 
itSl  tenure  in  office,  much  of  the  con- 
s'S^cUon  work  of  the  Bureau's  pha^ecf 
the  comprehensive  P'-os;;am  was  f  ^g^ 
The  high  esteem  m  which  Mr.  ^loa^  ^ 
JSd  by  citizens  of  the  basin  is  at  lea^t 
SartiaUy    indicated    by  /he    fact    th  t 
Streets  have  been  made  for  him.  he  his 
wn  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  aca- 
demic degrees^and  his  name  will  go  down 
fnhi^tS^  coauthor  of  the  most  com- 
prehSe  water  resources  deyelopmeut 
progr^  ever  undertaken  in  this  Natioa^ 
Similarly,  testimony  by  various  office  us 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  left  no  ao^Dt  is 
So  the  auttiorship  of  the  Corps'  plan  far 
water  r^urce  development  m  the  Mls- 
^    Win     General    Pick's    impcr- 
SiJe  in  t?e   ^ceptance  of   the  bann 
p^ram  by  the  citizens  of  the  valley   s 
?^her  strengthened  by  the  fact  tha    it 
was  he  who.  in  the  company  of  leadmg 
Missouri  Basin  citizens  and  Glenn  bioiin 
^u^edme  valley  and  conduc  ed  pu  he 
hearings  to  develop  and  crystallize    he 
tbinkine  of  basin  citizens  as  to  the  im 
SVunce  of  flood  control  and  mump^K- 
nnsp  use  Of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
SSx.    These  travels  took  place  during 
sHummer  of  1943.  a  full  year  prioj  to 
Z  d^iion  which  led  Ultimately  to 
the  approval  by  Congress  of  the  Flx)d 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

It  L  very  fitting  and  proper,  there  Dre. 
that  Congress  recognize  the  contr  bu- 
tfom  of  these  two  gentlemen  by  mal:ing 
oS  the  words  "Pick-Sloan  Missfcun 
Basin  program"  as  the  proper  nomen- 
SeTor  the  comprehensive  Mi^^n 
Basin      development      program.    Bajin 
leSlers  who  were  involved  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  program  by  Congress  dicing 
the  days  of  its  development  and  fcon- 
gresslonal  discussion  will  well  remember 
the  contributions  of  these  two  gentle- 
men and  would  agree  that  their  cojitri- 
butions  should  be  memorialized  ^  Pjrpe- 
tuity.    NOW.  a  new  generation  of  tasm 
lexers  is  being  developed.    "  is  wj.l   to 
remind  these  younger  men  of  the   im- 
mense contributions  which  Lew^  A.  Pick 
and  W   Glenn  Sloan  have  made  t3  tne 
economy  and  to  the  Missouri  Baso  de- 
reS>ment  program,  the  fruits  of  which 
we  are  all  now  beginning  to  rfP.  ^pP, 
our  bill  to  officially  designate  thii  vast 
development  as  -the  Pick-Sloan  MiBsoun 
Basin  program."  will  be  adopted. 


April  15 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 

^^^T^hTSn  \T2ni.  to  designate  the 
comprehensive  Missouri  R^v^r  B^in  de 
velopment  program  as  the  Pick-Sloan 
Suri  Basin  program,  introduced  by 
Mr  MUNDT  ^for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators, was  received,  read  twice  by  it^ 
me  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LAW  RELATING  TO 
ELECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  ur 
COLUMBIA 

Mr     MORSE.     Mr.    President     I    ask 
uimimous  consent  to  have  printed  a 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
ed  torial  entitled  "New  Primaries  Law^ 
The  eStorial  was  published  today  in  the 

^^re^^emfnt  Objection,  the  edi^rial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Primaries  Law 
The  District  court.  In  Its  decision  on  the 

^estloron  the'local  t>allot  ma>-^or  may  not 
be  upheld  on  appeal,  but  f  *  1«^\\^^^,^  |^ 
lights   the   weaknesses   of    ^^^^'^^''J^^^^^ 
Both    the    local    government    and    Congress 

^^^dge'^SnTfound    little    merit   In    the 
boa  d-s  ruling  that  the  names  of  presi^e-^^^; 
candidates  could  be  placed  on  the  bal^otonV^ 
if  thev  gave  their  consent.     The  P^rpofe  o^ 
having  such  names  on  the  ballot  would  ob- 
v?ou?ly    be    to    guide    the    party's    delegates 
elecid  in  the  primary  when  they  cast  their 
baSS^  for  a  presidential  candidate   at  the 
convention.     That  purpose  would  be  served 
Whether  or  not  the  candidates  formally  en- 
tprp<i  the  local  primary.     So  the  Boara  wa» 
wr^gln    dra-^ng    a    distinction    between 
r^didates  Who  had  given  their  consent  and 

^^ButTudge' Jors  concluded  that,  in  either 
event    Congress  had  not  Intended  to  author- 
lie  preJere^ial  primaries  ^"-^J^f^^^SJ: 
CTess  did  was  to  authorize  the  board  of  elec 
Uons  to  put  on  primary  ballots  questions  re- 
[Sk    tS   party   affairs.     It   Is    true   that   a 
speSc  prmislon  for  preferential  primaries 
wi  eliminated  from  the  bill  1"  conference^ 
B^t  Coneress  could  have  taken  this  action  In 
fhe  beUef  that  the  more  general  authoriza- 
tion of   questions   relating    to   P-ty  a«^a^rs 
vrould    permit    District    voters    ^^^^^^'"'''^^ 
niPir  choice  of  presidential  candidates. 
''^At  ^st    howev'ir.  the  District  statute  has 
been  a  weak  reed  on  which  to  rest  a  presl- 
SfnUal  primary  system.     It  ^as  -rved  only 
as  an  expedient  to  give  convention  delegates 
some  indication  of  popular  sentiment  In  re 
ea?d   to   rival  candidates.     With  even   that 
frfcerJaln  machinery  discarded.  It  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  enact  a  ^f  P^f/^S- 
tlal  primaries  law  in  keeping  with  the  DW 
trStfn^w  participation  In  the  Pres  ^ent  a 
contest.     Here  Is  a  real  opportunity  for  Dis- 
trict officials  and  Congress  to  dra"  »  P" 
marles  law  for  future  elections  that  could 
well  become  a  model  for  the  country. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  editorial  has  great  merit.  It  con- 
cludes as  follows:  „.  ^  ,  ♦  „f 

Here  Is  a  real  opportunity  for  District  of^ 
flciai  and  Congress  to  draft  a  primaries  law 
?oi  future  elections  that  could  well  become  a 
model  for  the  country. 


Mr  President,  this  morning  I  read  that 
editorial:  and  then  I  went  to  work  and 
obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Senate 
legislative  counsel.    During  the  day  we 
have  drafted  what  I  think  is  a  good 
primary  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
It     is     modeled    somewhat     after    the 
Oregon  law.    It  is  one  which  would  guar- 
antee to  the  two  major  parties  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  opportunity  to 
have  placed  on  the  District  primary  bal- 
lotthe  names  of  the  candidates  o    the 
two  parties  for  election  to  be  Pres  dent 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  thereby  give  to  the  voters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  their  choices  for  their  party  s 

""TlSuce  the  bill,  send  it  to  the  desk, 
and  request  its  appropriate  reference^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2738)  to  amend  the  act 
nf  Auc^ust  12  1955.  as  amended,  relating 
to  elecUons  in  the  District  of  Columb  a. 
mtroduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received 
ead  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  ^ 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


PROHIBITION  OF  SALE  OF  STAMPED 
ENVELOPES  CONTAINING  LITHO- 
GRAPHING. ENGRAVING.  PHINT- 
mO.  OR  ADVERTISING  BY  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  I  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  unfair  un- 
reasonable and  ridiculous  situations  one 

can  imagine.  , 

It  is  unfair  because  it  deals  with  price 
cutting  where  big  business  is  shuttixig 
out  little  business.  It  is  unreasonable 
because  it  involves  a  loss  of  tax  money 
and  a  pricing  system  no  businessman  in 
his  right  mind  would  use. 

The  State  of  lowa-and  almost  every 
other  State-Is  engaged  in  a  great  cam- 
paign to  attract  industry  and  get  more 
payrolls  into  the  State.    But  every  year 
one  of  our  major  industries,  the  printing 
industry,  loses  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  because  of  unfair   competition^ 
This  money  for  labor  and  a  Product  go 
out  of  the  State.    The  printers  of  Iowa 
and  the  other  States  can  use  the  busi- 

ncss 

I  am  referring  to  the  Government 
printing  of  envelopes.  Of  course.  I  real- 
ize it  is  an  old  story  but  to  me  some  new 
research  by  the  Iowa  Press  Assoclat  on 
puts  an  entirely  new  Ught  on  the  matter 
Let  us  discuss  it  in  simple  economic 
terms,  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Here  are  the  prices  charged  by  the 
Post  Office  for  stamped  envelopes: 


size 


Plain,  stamped  (un- 
prlDted)  regular  en- 
velojies: 

No.  6*4 

No.  10... - 

Printed,  stamped  regu- 
lar envelopes: 

No.  m 


No.  10 -..-  --do 


196J^ 

Let  us  take  the  regular  business  No.  10 
envelopes  for  example:  Note  that  you  can 
buy  500  unprinted  for  $28.80.  Notice 
that  it  only  costs  $30.05  to  have  the  en- 
velopes imprinted  by  the  Post  Office. 
In  other  words  they  will  print  500  en- 
velopes for  $125. 

Now  Mr.  President,  no  printer  how- 
ever big  or  little  can  make  up  a  form  and 
print  one  set  of  envelopes  for  $1.25  and 
meet  the  provisions  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law.  or  In  fact,  keep  from  losing 
money  by  any  standard. 

It  is  not  fair  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, big  business  that  it  Is,  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  so  unfairly  with 
small  printers.  In  fact,  should  the  Gov- 
ernment be  m  the  printing  business  at 

all' 

I  believe  It  Is  claimed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment encourages  the  use  of  Printed 
envelopes  to  keep  mall  out  of  the  dead 
letter  office.  Reputable  business  firms 
are  not  the  offenders  of  dead  letter  mall 
and  this  printing  subsidy  Is  not  serving 
even  Its  alleged  purpose. 

Title  39.  section  2510.  United  States 
Code,  now  reads : 

The  Postmaster  General  may  not  sell 
stamoed  envelopes  containing  any  lltho- 
eraphlng  or  engraving,  printing,  or  adver- 
tising, other  than  the  usual  request  for  re- 
turn of  the  envelope  to  the  sender. 

It  is  mv  opinion  that  no  exceptions 
should  be  provided  for  printing  of  the 
requests  for  return  to  the  sender.  There- 
fore I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  would  amend  section 
2510  of  title  39.  to  prohibit  the  Post- 
master General  from  selling  stamped  en- 
velopes containing  any  printing  or  ad- 
vertising whatsoever. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2740)  to  prohibit  the  sale 
by  the  Postmaster  General  of  stamped 
envelopes  containing  lithographing,  en- 
graving, printing,  or  advertising,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MaLER.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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page  to  page;  and  tonight  I  am  going  to 
have  halibut  for  dinner. 

Upon  request,  copies  of  Halibut 
Recipes"  will  be  made  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  enable  them  better 
to  celebrate  National  Halibut  Week. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  1.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  and  letter  will  be  printed  In 

the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  con. 
Res  79  >  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— AMENDMENTS 

(AMENDMENTS  NOS.  492.  493.  494, 
495.  AND  496) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  five 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  5172.  the  civil  rights 
bill,  which  were  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bills 
2720.  2635,  and  2726,  at  their  next  print- 
ing.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  HALIBUT  WEEK 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  May  18  through  23  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  Halibut  Fishermen  s 
Wives  and  the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen, 
along  with  the  entire  fisheries  Industry, 
and  proclaimed  by  them  as  National 
Halibut  Week. 

I  should  like  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  communication  from  Senator 
Ted  G.  Petersen,  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature. 

It  will  be  noted,  from  reading  his  state- 
ment that  a  new  halibut  product  Is  com- 
ing on  the  market— canned  halibut. 
Prom  personally  sampling  it,  I  can  agree 
that  it  is  a  very  palatable  sea  food. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  a  book— 
"HaUbut  Recipes"— published  by  the 
Halibut  Fishermen's  Wives  Association 
of  Seattle— 31  ways  in  which  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  this  wonderful  fish- 
should  never  be  read,  except  after  meals. 
My  hunger  increased  as  I  read  from 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concur  ing) .  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  six-day  period  be- 
Klnnlng  May  18.  1964.  and  ending  May  23. 
1964  as  National  Halibut  Weelc  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
Is  as  follows : 

Washington  State  Senate, 

March  26.  1964 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Warren:  The  president  of  the  Hali- 
but Fishermen's  Wives.  Mrs.  G.  Molvlk.  and 
the  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  along  with  the  en- 
tire fisheries  industry,  by  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, are  setting  aside  the  week  of  May  18 
through  May  23  as  National  Halibut  Week. 

They  are  desirous  of  establishing  this  week 
to  alert  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
the  benefits  and  use  of  the  halibut  re- 
sources. It  is  hoped  that  you  can  be  Instru- 
mental in  setting  aside  this  week  for  this 
purpose  as  it  coincides  with  a  fisheries  con- 
gress which  will  be  held  in  Ottawa  on  Friday. 

May  22.  ^,  .   ,^ 

This  fishery  Is  having  Its  problems  but 
through  marketing  research  has  been  able 
to  can  halibut  and  It  has  become  a  very 
palatable     seafood     through     this     canning 

process.  ,     , 

We  are  only  endeavoring  to  help  popularize 
a  fisheries  through  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Halibut  Week. 

Sincerely. 

Ted  G.  Peterson. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  CHARLES  E.  SIMONS. 
JR.,  AND  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL, 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  TO  BE  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  April  22,  1964,  at  9  a  m..  m 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  following  nominations: 

Charles  E.  Simons,  Jr..  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Robert  W.  Hemphill,  of  South  Carohna. 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  South  Carolina. 
At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 

pertinent.  ^   v.    <- 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina LMr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  THE  LITTLE  COLORADO  RIVER. 
WINSLOW.  ARIZ.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  63) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
July  11  1963.  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustra- 
tlons  on  a  review  of  the  report  on  the 
Little  Colorado  River,  Winslow.  Ariz., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  November  6.  1957. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
Speech  delivered  by  Representative  Rooert 
W    Hemphill,   of    South    Carolina,   entitled 
"Leadership  Justifies  Confidence,"  delivered 
on  March  29,  1964. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  busmess  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  am. 

tomorrow.  ^   ,„* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.).  Uie 
Senate  took  a  recess,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  April  16.  1964.  at  10  o  clock 
ajn. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenJt^  April  15  (legislative  day  of  March 

30).  1964:  ^^^._ 

US.  CaicvTT  Judge 

Abraham   L.   Freedman.   of   Pennsylvania, 

to  Se  ST  circuit  Judge,  third  circuit,  vice 

Herbert  P.   Goodrich,   deceased. 
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National  War  on  Poyerty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


April  15 


UjS.  Disteict  Jtrocis 

Ray  McNlchols.  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Idaho,  vice 
Chase  A.  Clark,  retiring. 

Sidney  L.  Christie,  of  Wert  Virginia,  to  be 
US.  district  judge  for  the  northern  and 
southern  districts  of  West  Virginia,  vice 
Harry  E.  Watklns.  deceased. 


Charles  E.  Simons.  Jr..  of  South  Caromia^ 
to  be  TJB.  district  Judge  for  the  «J«te™ 
district  of  South  Carolina,  vice  Ashton  H. 
Williams,  deceased. 

Robert  W.  Hemphill,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  US.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  South  Carolina,  vice 
George  B.  Timmerman.  retired. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 
Mr     HOSMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
QivH-ial  message  to  Congress.  President 
J^rSin  r^r^ended  legislaUve  acUoh 
against  poverty,  calling  for  total  victory 
in  a  national  war  on  poverty.      .    ,  .      ^ 
The  message  was  accompanied  oy^ 
46-page  omnibus  bill.  H.R.  10440.  writt^ 
by  various  White  House  aids.    It  con- 
tains a  wide  variety  of  new  spendhjg 
measures.  Increased  spending  for  soije 
laws  now  on  the  books,  a  revival  of  othjr 
programs  out  of  President  Franklin  p. 
Roosevelt's   first   administration   whl^h 
subsequently  died,  together  with  pro^f- 
sions  for  an   antipoverty  czar  here  p 
Washington  with  very  broad  powers., 

H  R   10440  can  be  likened  to  a  large 
bundle  of  sticks,  some  of  which  may  pe 
strong  and  of  good  quality,  others  of 
which    may    be    weak    and    unreUab^e 
Anyone   who   wants   to   examme   th^e 
sUcks  one  by  one.  rather  than  buy  the 
total  package  like  a  pig  In  a  poke  is  goipg 
to  risk  accusations  of  being  for  poverty. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  intention  to  tjin 
such  risk  and  for  a  very  good  reas<g: 
It  is  well  known  that  several  key  mem- 
bers  of   the   Johnson   administratiojj— 
even  Cabinet  secretaries— are  vloleritly 
opposed  to  some  of  the  sticks  In  the 
bundle    known    as    H.R.    10440. 
grouse  about  them  bitterly  in  private, 
even  though  they  cannot  do  so  m  pu^Uc 
without  being  fired. 

I  consider  myself  just  as  much  aga 
poverty  as  President  Johnson.    I  t^ 
it  should  be  eliminated  wherever  it 
exist  and  such  effective  measures  as  Will 
do  so  are  well  within  the  national  interest 
and  well  worth  the  effort  and  expanse 
involved.    However.  I  refuse  to  be  a  pirty 
to  running  in  endless,  useless— but  jpo- 
Utically   attractive— circles   of  expendi- 
tures in  the  name  of  eliminating  Povferty 
but  which  have  no  prospect  whatevefr  of 
doing  so.    I  am  not  willing  to  be  a  pftrty 
to  measures  which  subsidize  poverty  in 
the  name  of  eliminating  it.    Nor  a(m  I 
about  to   approve  blindly   any   scheme 
which    will    unnecessarily    concentjrate 
power  in  the  hands  of  Washington!  bu- 
reaucrats—which  I  regard  as  a  contrib- 
uting cause  of  poverty. 

In  short.  Uke  most  Americans.  I  wlU 
regard  with  favor  any  reasonable  stick  in 


the  bundle  which  does,  in  fact  have  ef- 
fective  promise  for  eliminatmg  the  blight 
of  poverty.  But  also,  like  most  Ameri- 
cans  I  look  with  disfavor  on  any  of  those 
which  have  failed  in  the  past  or  show  no 
promLe  for  the  future.  This  is  because 
squandering  Federal  money  uselessly  is 
not  a  sure  cure  for  poverty,  it  is  a  sure 
way  to  make  it  universal. 


Cheap  Import*  Hurt  Shoe  Industry 
and  Others 


St 

link 
lay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   B4ASSACHTTSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  15,  1964 
Mr  PHILBIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued imports  of  shoes  is  disconcerttog 
and  bewildering.    It  bears  no  good  por- 
tent for  our  shoe  industry. 

It  probably  will  continue  to  increase 
with  ever  graver  implications. 

Of  course  it  should  be  stopped  and 
stopped  now. 

How  to  do  it.  It  is  obvious  it  will  not 
be  done  effectively  by  so-called  informal 
agreements,  or  by  hearings  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  are  usually 
abortive  and  seldom  productive  of  real 
relief,  as  the  law  now  stands. 

Before  any  real  relief  can  come  to  the 
shoe  industry,  impacted,  as  it  is  by  stead- 
ily mounting,  cheaply  produced  imports, 
the  basic  law  will  have  to  be  changed. 
That  is  clear  and  obvious. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  "peril  points 
and  -'escape  clauses"  that  are  never  en- 
forced and  seldom  invoked  and  flagrantly 
ignored. 

It  is  all  too  trusting  and  but  a  pious 
hope  to  expect  that  officials  who.  m 
principle,  approve  the  steady,  growing 
flow  of  imports  into  this  country  could 
be  relied  upon  to  check  them. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  American  in- 
dustry to  realize  where  the  remedy  lies, 
if  indeed  any  remedy  can  be  applied  in 
the  light  of  all  the  current  apathy  and 
opposition. 

There  are  many  in  the  Congress  will- 
ing to  help  to  save  our  American  mdus- 
trial  structure  from  the  devastatmg 
effects  of  low-standard,  foreign  compe- 
tition, but  until  the  industries  and  em- 
ployees affected  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
that  they  are  prepared  to  wage  a  strong. 


determined,  organized  campaign  to  re- 
vise these  stultifying  laws  it  is  all  too 
much  to  expect  this  situation  will  im- 
prove.   ThefactlsitwlUcontmuetoget 

much  worse.  ..fotie 

While  changes  In  Government  statis- 
tical methods  make  it  difficult  to  get 
comparative  figures,  the  foreign  trade 
committee  for  the  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  has  ascertained  t^at  total  for- 
eign imports  of  footwear  for  1963  w^e 
over  91  million  pairs,  valued  at  $108  mil- 
Uon  and  equal  to  13  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  leather  and  rubber-canvas 
types  of  footwear. 

This  situation  needs  to  be  corrected 
and  fast.  Can  we  mobilize  the  leader- 
ship and  support  from  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  to  accomphsh  this  des- 
perately needed  task? 


Franklin  Square  Post  Office  Gted  for 
Excellence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

0»    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 
Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
August  1962.  m  order  to  create  a  con- 
tinuing awareness  of  good  housekeeping 
practices  by  all  employees  of  the  postal 
service  and  to  Improve  the  Pftal  Image 
to  the  general  public,  the  Post  Office  De- 
pari^ment  instituted  an  award  entitled 
^Citation  for  Excellence."  This  award 
is  authorized  for  presentation  to  those 
facilities  demonstrating  superior  accom- 
plishments. 

Recently,  after  a  survey  of  housekeep- 
ing practices  at  more  than  1.500  post 
offices,  the  post  office  at  Franklin  Square 
Nassau  County.  N.Y..  which  is  Ui  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing,  was  ad- 
judged to  be  superior  and  eligible  for  the 

citation. 

My  congratulations  to  Postmaster 
Anthony  B.  Nicastri  and  all  the  em- 
ployees of  his  post  office  in  Franklin 
Square  who  contributed  to  the  award. 

The  wording  of  the  award  follows: 

THB     POSTMASTER      GENERALS      CITATION      FOR 

Excellence 
TO  the  community  of  Prankiln  Square  and 
its  postal  employees  for  maintaining  the 
buUdSg  and  grounds  of  the  Franklin  Square 
P«t  Office  m  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
a   clean,   attractive,   and  pleasant   place    in 


196J^ 

which   the   public   may   conduct   its   poetal 

business.  _ 

John  A.  Gronoxjski. 

Poatmaater  General. 

I  am  proud  that  this  post  office  Is  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district. 
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National  Library  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 


Mr  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  week. 
April  12-18.  we  salute  National  Ubrary 
Week.    Having  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion vital  to  expanded  library  service, 
we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  major  ana 
fundamental   role   libraries   play   In   a 
free  society.    To  the  National  Library 
Week  slogan  "Reading  Is  the  Key  to  New 
Worlds"  we  might  add.  "Libraries  Are 
the  Key  To  Realizing  American  Objec- 
tives "    Functioning   as  storehouses   of 
knowledge,  as  disseminators  of  Jf^orma- 
tion.  and  as  educational  and  cultural  In- 
stitutions, the  libraries  of  this  coiHitry 
have  served  goals  basic  to  the  American 
system  since  the  time  of  Its  founding. 

Social,  educational,  and  economic  de- 
velopments have  dally  Increased  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  libraries.    Popula- 
tion expansion.  Increased  leisure  time, 
training  for  new  skills,  and  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  both  accumulates  and 
becomes  obsolete  at  a  staggering  rate 
demonstrate  that  the  library  must  be  a 
dynamic  and  growing  Institution  able  to 
meet     diverse     and     changing     needs. 
School  and  college  libraries  should  be  at 
the  center  of  the  instructional  program 
with  current  materials  and  methods  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  modem  curricu- 
lum    All  special  and  State  libraries  have 
a  greater  job  In  maintaining  up-to-date 
and  complete  records  and   collections. 
The  public  library,  must  develop.  Im- 
prove, and  extend  the  wealth  of  its  re- 
sources so  that  it  might  truly  serve  all 
the  American  people. 

In  describing  the  modem  public  li- 
brary of  today.  Francis  St.  John,  former 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  PubUc  Library 
said: 

It  covers  all  segments  and  ages  of  otrr 
society  Its  resources  and  services  reach 
the  citizen  seeking  Information,  the  student, 
the  technologist,  the  scientist,  the  business- 
man, government  officials,  housewives,  chil- 
dren, and  you  might  say  the  total  commu- 
nltv  It  Is  the  Information  center  for  the 
total  community  and  the  main  source  of 
continuing  education  for  the  adult  popu- 
lation. 

In  large  urban  areas  the  library  has 
the  Important  opportunity  to  serve 
diverse  segments  of  our  population  such 
as  businessmen,  the  adult  learners,  the 
potential  delinquent,  gifted  children,  and 
retired  persons.  The  library  can  also  be 
a  significant  weapon  in  the  war  against 
poveriiy  in  opening  new  worlds  to  cul- 
turally deprived  youths  and  adults. 


The  free  and  ready  access  to  knowl- 
edge is  a  right  and  privilege.  Exercise 
of  this  privilege  is  increasingly  crucial 
to  individual  well-being  and  ^11^^'"''^^ 
of  our  system.  A  great  lady  of  the  world 
of  books.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  once 

said: 

And  there  Is  no  shaping  modern  humui 
personalities  to  the  necessary  minimum  «rf 
fntelUgence  and  civilized  standards  wl^out 
a  continuous,  widespread  use  of  books  of 
decent  quality. 

Libraries  are  a  wellspring  of  oppor- 
tunity serving  our  Nation's  objectives 
Inl^uUng  National  Ubrary  Week  It  Is 
flttSig  to  stress  the  need  for  continued 
promotion,  support,  and  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's Ubrary  resources  and  services  this 
week  and  each  week  throughout  the 
year.  ^^^^^^__^ 


Foreign  Aid:  U.S.  Ubor  Programs  in 
Turkey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 


or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 
Mr  BARRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  aspecte  to  a  well-rounded  aid  pro- 
^am   in  any  country.    Take,  for  ex- 
ample Turkey,  a  valuable  and  strategl- 
ruy  located  ally  which  Unks  Europe 
with  Asia.    Most  of  this  country  of  30.- 
000   square  miles  is   a  high    semlarid 
plateau  surrounded  by  mounteim^    Ite 
population  which  was  estimated  at  29^4 
Sllion  in  1962  has  a  per  capita   ncome 
of  $210.    Although  agriculture  still  pre- 
dominates, the  mining  of  its  rich  min- 
eral deposits  and  the  rising  industri^ 
sector  are  contributing  ^ore^J^^!^^ 
the  development  of  a  modern  Turkish 

'^j^t  as  important  as  the  econon^^  aid 
we  are  giving  Turkey  to   achieve  tWs 
advancement  is  our  assistance  to  their 
fabor  ministry  and  private  labor  unions 
through    AID    development   grants,    ii 
?;[r^y  and  other  countries  like  it  are  to 
become   vigorous,  modern  states    they 
must  not  only  encourage  technic^ad- 
vancement  but  also  foster  a  corres^nd- 
ing  change  in  attitudes  and  institutions 
ms  change  must  not  only  permeate  the 
upper   daises,  but  necessarily  pervade 
the  working  classes  which,  more  than 
T^  other  group,  could  be  attracted  to 

communism.  .  

Thus,  our  Turkish  labor  aid  program 
doe?  mt   only   cover   Inplant   traUitog 
projects,  which  provide  Turkish  enter- 
prises with  skilled  workers  and  man- 
power projects  with  the  Turkish  Ministry 
SflS^r.  which  encourage  the  study  of 
Manpower  needs,  but  it  also  iricludes  the 
SSg  of  labor  officials  at  the  national, 
reeional   and  local  level.    Under  agree- 
mln^eached  with  Turkey's  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  that  b^ 
can  in  fiscal  year  1961  and  are  sched^ed 
to  end  in  fiscal  year  1968.  ^le Jurk^ 
confederation  of  Labor,  which  repre- 


sents 162  local  unions  whose  combined 
membership  exceeds  400,000,  hfl5  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing projects.  Working  with  them  ore 
two  full-time  American  advisers  who 
have  so  far  obtained  promising  resulte. 
In  the  spirit  of  Joint  participation,  the 

scope  of  this  program  en«>°^P!^^,5ir 
entire  labor  relations  field.  This  7^ 
approximately  900  Turkish  trade  union 
leaders,  from  shop  stewards  to  top  lev^ 
union  leaders  will  study  areas jritaJ  to 
them.  Subjects  Include  coUective  bar- 
gaining, agriculture  production,  indus- 
trial relations,  and  such  compUcated 
courses  as  labor  economics  and  statistics 
and  labor  law  administration. 

AlUiough  most  ti-alning  takes  Pjace  ta 
Turkey,  some  trade  unionists,  under  tJie 
partiiclpant  training  program,  are  visa- 
ing the  United  States  to  study  our  labor 
problems  and  the  techniques  of  Ameri- 
can unions.     One  such  recent  visltOT, 
Mr  Oktay  Poyraz,  director  of  PubUc  re- 
lations and  pubUcations  for  the  Confed- 
eration of  Turkish  Trade  Unions    ^d 
after  spending  4  months  here  wl^  ^ 
ferent  American  unions  that    AID  aoes 
a  tremendous  job  with  its  exchange  pro- 
gram, especially  with  labor  and  In  the 
trade  union  field." 

It  is  certainly  heartening  to  hear  such 
praise  of  and  appreciation  for  om-  aid 
program.  However,  tiie  success  of  this 
project  is  possibly  best  illustrated  by  the 
expression  of  interest  from  the  business 
sector.  Following  the  Turkish  law  of 
July  1963  calling  for  collective  bargain- 
ing and  free  trade  unionism,  business 
has  shown  a  desire  for  management 
training  as  well. 


Voter  Registration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLK  L.  WELTNER 

OF  osoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 
Mr  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
the  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  most 
chen^ed  and  hard-won  privileges  of 
^Scan  citizenship,  it  often  ^  tiie 
case  that  citizens  do  not  use  it.  m  re- 
c^t  months,  an  extensive  voter  reg- 
Sfation  campaign  has  b^nundgW 
in  Fulton  County,  in  the  Fifth  District 

of  Georgia.  „ffi^<oiB 

Under  the  leadership  of  local  offlcia^ 
such  as  Chief  Registrar  Leon  Hay  a^d 
many  interested  citizen  groups,  an  im- 
preSve  gain  of  over  75.000  new  voters  is 

^'^aSiS  under  a  law  passed  in  a  r^ent 
seSion  of  ttie  Georgia  Legislature.  Reg- 
SS?  Hay  has  taken  tiie  voters'  books 
out  of  the  courthouse  and  into  the 
neighborhoods,  even  during  ttie  evenmg 
Soure.  to  give  citizens  an  opportunity 

**^Mr^Speaker.  I  would  commend  tiie 
staff  of  the  Fulton  County  registrars 
offi^    and  other  civU  groups  including 
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the  Ben  HUl  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  this  important  and  successful 
service.  ^^^^^^____ 

"Leadership  Juitifiet  Confidences- 
Speech  by  Repreientative  Robert  W. 
Hemphill  of  South  Carolina 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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April  15 


or 


HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  15.  1964 

Mr     JOHNSTON.     Mr.    President.    I 

would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

the  Senate  an  outstanding  speech  made 

by  Representative  Robert  W.  Hemphill 

of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 

South  Carolina,  at  the  occasion  of  the 

dedication  exercises  of  the  new  Jefferson 

Post  Office  on  March  29.    The  subject  ol 

Mr    Hemphill-s   talk   was   'Leadership 

Justifies   Confidence."    and   he   defends 

our  great  democratic  system  of  govern 

ment  and  our  way  of  Ufe  in  his  usua 

forceful  manner. 

Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con' 
sent  to  have  Representative  Hemphill  i 
address  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recore. 
as  follows: 

LEADERSHIP  JusnriES  Confidence 
(By  Representative  Robert  W.  Hemphill) 
Senator  Leppard.  Mayor  MiUer.  P^^n-^t" 
Thomas,    distinguished    guests,    ladles    ana 
gentlemen,  thank  you  for  having  me  here  U  - 
day      While  I  am  sure  I  cannot  feel  as  muc  i 
pride  in  this  new  evidence  of  Jefferson's  proj  - 
ress  as  vou  who  live  here  must  feel   I  dellgt  t 
to  shar4  your  happiness  and  7°;^  J^^f^^*'^^ 
deUght  in  this  new  facility.     It  Is  a  token 
of  the  steady  and  sure  pattern  of  prog^eiis 
symbolic  of  the  town  of  Jefferson,  and  Is 
people,  today  and  tomorrow. 

As  mo6t  of  you  know,  our  national  debt 
is    around    »300    billion.     You    doubtless  y 
know  also  that  the  gold  reserves  are  at  tlie 
lowest  in  many,  many  years:   on  the  inter- 
national front,  or  fronts,  as  it  were,  we  are 
besieged    bedamned,  and  at  times  seemingly 
bewildered.     Domestically  we  face  high  ui- 
employment.    despite    our    civilization    aiid 
progress,   and   I   suppose  there  are  all  sots 
of  other  signs,  problems,  and  troubles  whl;h 
make  happiness  for  the  prophets  of  glocm 
In  our  country  today.     I  thank  Heaven  tH  at 
I  am  not  one  of  those. 

In  international  affairs  we  have  failed  to 
evaluate  the  progress  we  have  made.  Ve 
have  maintained  the  salutary  effect  of  cur 
Peace  Corps  on  our  country-to-country  a  nd 
people-to-people  relations.  We  have  ma  n- 
talned.  here  at  home,  the  strong  stand  talen 
by  President  Kennedy  In  the  Cuban  misiiile 
incident.  Until  his  unfortunate  death,  the 
prophets  of  gloom  here  at  home  endeavo-ed 
to  overshadow  or  hide  the  Impact  and  ;he 
image  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  made  all  over  the  world. 

On  November  22.  there  emerged  from  Dut 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  hour,  a  sure  and  expe- 
rienced statesman,  who  gave  the  world  its 
greatest  and  most  modern  lesson  of  coah- 
dence  In  the  continuity  of  our  way  of  life 
and  our  system  of  government  that  this  cen- 
tury has  witnessed.  In  his  first  100  days, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  has  used  his  great  talent  and  his 
great   American   traits   to   reassure   the   free 


world  and  to  strengthen  our  world  leader 
ship  In  this  great  effort  he  has  exhibited 
the  acknowledged  and  great  Amerlc.in  char- 
acteristics of  hard  work,  comprehension,  co- 
ordination, humility,  leadership  and  many 
other  happy  factors  that  good  fortune  has 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  through  him  on  the 
American  people.  Even  the  prophet  of 
^m  will  have  to  admit  that  his  direction 
of  the  ship  of  state  has  been  sure,  significant, 
and  salutary.  .       _  ^,„ 

But  some  may  say.  look  how  nn.ch  we  are 
in  debt.  Is  our  money  sound?  What  about 
the  fact  that  we  have  debts  to  finance  it. 
What  blind  ray.  or  rays  of  hope  does  our 
horizon  of  the  future  offer?  What  conse- 
quence has  such  contemplation  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  a  small  post  office 
in    a    small    but   growing   town.    In    a   small 

^Tms7o?t'office  is  a  part  of  the  wealth  of 
our   Nation   and   the   wealth   "f   o"":    P«°P  f^ 
Because  of  the  way  we  keep  our  books  In  our 
Government  we  fail  to  list  as  assets  of  our 
people,  of  our  Republic,  the  n^'»,i°^«  °f,f "" 
of  land,  the  timber,  the  minerals  and  stored 
water,  that  we  as  a  people  own  in  the  name 
of  our  Government.     Were  we  to  cash  in  on 
these    assets   and    sell    them    we   could   d.s- 
charge  the  national  debt  without  having  to 
sell    such   things   as  the   thousands   of   post 
offices.    Federal   buildings,    docks   and   other 
terminal    facilities,    airplanes     automobiles^ 
shlS    and    other   hardware   which   could   be 
adapted  to  civilian  use  with  minor  changes, 
we  fail  to  count  the  fact  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  $600  billion  a  year  or  more 
and  if  we  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  go  for  broke  by  a  major  tax  contribution^ 
n   1    vear   we  could   take  our  earninp  and 
wipe    out    the    national    debt.     We    fail    to 
ToSnt  our  blessings,  and  far  too  often  we  ac- 
cept the  installation  of  a  post  office  or  other 
governmental     facility     as     «>"^^tWng    very 
ordinary,  or  even  something  apart  from  the 

^^President  Johnson  has  declared  war  on 
poverty,  on  unemployment,  on  lack  of  edu- 
?rtlon  Every  American  citizen  now  has 
?he  call  to  arms,  to  participate,  to  share  in 
this  typicallv  American  effort.  I  do  not 
Slow  What  my  part  Is.  I  hope  I  have  a 
part— I  shall  certainly  seek  it  out.  I  urge 
you  to  do  likewlse-you  do  have  a  part  In 
this  program. 

Would  you  look  to  the  right  of  you.  or 
look  to  the  left?  DO  you  believe  there  are 
Lny  finer  people  on  earth?  <>fJ7/;«/^°*: 
Do  vou  believe  these  people,  and  their  de- 
Sndants  can  continue,  and  Improve^  the 
standards  of  living  that  have  made  us  the 
envv  of  the  world?  Of  course  they  can 
we 'win  meet  the  problems  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  we  will  solve  them 

Just  as  this  post  office  will  be  a  P^rt  "« 
you.  and  I  believe  your  happiness,  In  Its  use 
and  its  services,  so  It  will  be  a  Part  of  your 
Lierlcan  way  of  life.  This  Is  your  building, 
vour  Government,  and  your  public  facility. 
inS  lis  sure  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  your 
'coiiu^ty.  It  is  a  symbol  of  what  a  free 
people  can  do  for  themselves  wth  their 
collective  efforts  and  determinations.  It 
is  the  part  of  your  Federal  Government 
that  Is  the  nearest  to  your  home. 

I  have  no  gloom  about  the  future  of 
this  great  country  and  its  people.  I  am  sme 
we  afe  going  to  have  problems.  I  hope  we 
Te  not  loinl  to  continue  to  have  debt,  but 
we  will  f rom'tlme  to  time.  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  have  some  vmemployment  but.  as 
fn  jlfferson.  we  know  what  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  programs  are  able 
to  do  in  communities  with  the  municipal 
facilities  such  as  the  town  of  Jefferson. 

Your  great  Government  today,  as  large 
as  It  U  and  some  may  criticize  It  for  being 
too  larke.  is  alert  to  the  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens some  say  it  is  doing  too  much  and 
others  say  It  is  trying  too  much  and  not 


doing  enough.  I  believe  that  It  »»  ;lB»jt 
and  proper  to  have  a  new  post  office  at 
Jefferson  and  a  modern  water  system. 

I  believe  such  things  are  In  the  best 
interest  of  you  as  a  people  and  part,  an  Im- 
portant part,  individually  and  collectively 
of  a  great  nation.  I  would  not  dare  to  pre- 
dict what  tomorrow  may  bring,  but  I  have 
faith  in  the  future  because  I  have  faith  in 
citizens  like  you  who.  all  over  the  land, 
cont'nue  in  the  determination  for  freedom, 
and  gather  at  such  occasions  as  post  office 
dedications  to  participate  In  the  happy 
salute  to  progress  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 

That  Is  why  we  are  here  today  and  we 
want  all  to  know  that  this,  our  postal 
facility,  is  another  signboard  to  our  progress 
and  our  freedom. 


Results  of  Missouri  Seventh  District 
Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 
Mr    HALL.     Mr.   Speaker,   following 
are  the  results  of  the  Missouri  Seventh 
District  opinion  poll.     A  total  of  13,850 
persons  responded,  about  a   10  percent 
return     I  believe  the  poll  represents  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the 
seventh  district  since  an  effort  was  made 
to  send  the  questionnaire  to  all  residents 
of  the  district,  regardless  of  party  affil- 
iation. ^.         ,, 
Although  the  last  question  on  the  poll. 
I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  question 
No    15  dealing  with  presidential  prefer- 
ence   would  attract  the  most  attention 
and  publicity.     In  listing  all  potential 
candidates,  I  assumed  it  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  incumbent  President 
would  receive  his  party's  nomination  and 
therefore  President  Johnson  was  the  only 
Democrat  listed,  although  a  blank  space 
was  left  for  write-in  votes  by  those  not 
satisfied  with  the  choices  offered. 

At  the  time  the  poll  was  prepared  back 
m  late  January.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was 
not  considered  a  serious  candidate  and 
he  was  not  included  among  the  choices 
though  he  did  receive  394  write-in  votes 
It  should  come  as  no   surprise  that 
President  Johnson,  as  the  only  Demo- 
crat choice  on  the  poll,  would  draw  more 
votes  than  any  single  Republican  since 
the  Republican  vote  was  divided  among 
seven  potential  candidates.    On  the  other 
hand   of  those  responding  to  this  ques- 
tion,'si  percent  indicated  a  preference 
for  the  incumbent  President,  while  69 
percent  Indicated  a  preference  for  some- 
one else.  . 

in  regard  to  the  other  questions  I  be- 
lieve the  answers  clearly  Indicate  that 
S^Iresidents  of  the  Seventh  District  ^ 
Missouri  have  views  which  differ  from 
the    present    administration    on    most 

issues 

The  greatest  disenchantment  with 
present  poUcies  seem  to  be  in  the  field 
S  foreiS  affairs.  Almost  90  percent 
believe  that  the  United  States  should 
take  whatever  steps  are  required  to  pre- 


196J^ 

vent  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  Com- 
munist subversion  in  Latin  America. 
Contrast  this  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  chairman  that 
we  should  accept  Castro  as  a  permanent 
fixture  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
southwest  Missouri  at  least,  there  is  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
Senator  from  our  sister  State  as  to 
which  is  myth  and  which  is  reality. 

Of  those  responding.  61.6  percent  said 
the  United  States  should  not  bow  to  a 
U  N  decision  if  it  conflicts  with  our  own 
national  self-interest.  I  believe  this 
shift  in  attitude  toward  the  U.N.  reflects 
an  uneasiness  about  the  balance  of  vot- 
ing power  now  held  by  a  large  group  of 
unstable     African     nations     intent    on 
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playing  the  East  against  the  West  for 
their  own  gain.  ^  „  „  ^.w  * 

Eighty  percent  Indicated  a  belief  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  should  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Each  year  a  new 
"image"  is  placed  on  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram but  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
ginning to  suspect  that  a  new  cover  does 
not  change  the  book.    I  believe  they  are 

right.  ^  ^. 

On  domestic  issues,  although  66  per- 
cent favored  some  form  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  there  was  a  substantial  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  separate  sections 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
Pifty-six  percent  do  not  favor  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  and   another   14.4   percent 

(Percent] 


are  undecided,  leaving  only  30.6  Percent 
favoring  this  particular  Utle  of  the  clvU 
rights  bill. 
The  opinion  poll  follows: 

RESULTS    or   THE    MISSOURI    SiVXNTH    DlSTRICTT 

Opinion  Poll 
Congressman  Durward  Hall  today  an- 
nouncld  the  results  of  the  Missouri  Seventh 
Dlstxlct  opinion  poll.  A  total  of  13.850  per- 
Sn^responded  to  the  poll.  Although  some 
replies  8«11  are  being  received.  I^PJ^senU- 
tive  HALL  said  they  are  not  expected  U>  make 
any  appreciable  difference  In  the  resuite.  He 
expressed  personal  appreciation  to  all  who 
had  participated  directly  In  this  survey  In 
the  interest  of  good  representative  govern- 
ment Hall  also  thanked  all  who  as  a  re- 
sult of  legislation  and /or  the  poll,  wrote  per- 
sonal letters. 


„o,.nM^..U.P.™n...,P„^^^^^^^^^ 


3.  Do: 


Po  VOU  tielieve  a  v^ -  - -~  ,  

r;tar,;i;T.^ut*raSffirJh,ch^^^^  :-.: 

nSn  <let  "rinm^^^  have  iW  denied  jobs  l^cause  of  race? • 

'•  '",!on  wns  If  n^ssary  to  avoid  a  large  planned  Pf^e^l  deficit  .^.^.^j-^-^-^-^-^-^--^-,-p^^^„^  „^„  ,,  je?!?  ° L^^^^ 


Yes 


No 


a    Emphasis  on  individual  responsituiity  cnanneis,  (.persunm  ;"Vh",4nVtiimd  doctor  bUls  to  per- 

age  a"!,  regardless  of  need' 


collective  bargaining  cannot  produce  an  agreement? 

.:Maicingla,,orSi»;:^tt=jja;a^^  

^.^^^IZX^^^P^^  -:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


Doyoufiivorltpislation:             ri«,.omii,pnt  arbitration  to  avert  national  strikes  when  o 
°    Autliorllng  compulsory  Oovemmeni  arDuniii""_  i"^ „u„oKin  tA  hnsine.ss? 


10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 


^°nt"o;i-'"no?;rnm7nr^nuoionacompub^^^^^  

b.  Uss  (iovornment  control  on  a  voluntary  basis?      -^^^-- --  .. 

S^^T^UnVd^  St^t^s^SrXSl^er^rpra^  the  u.  of  Cuba  as  a 
Ir^Vfl^e^ntVUnitedNation'sdeclslor.confllc^^ 


b^' fOT  CommiiiilsV  sub  version  "throughout  Latta 

o.^na-ti-onarseVf:in-terest.  should  we  bow  iotlieUai^^^^  

Wblch  Of  the  following  ^tS^^^^^Z^'^^ ^^  '^  "ur  foreign  aid  program: 

It  should  be  continued  at  approximately  the  present  i*^**--"--""::::::"::::::::::::::::"""-"""-------- -—::::: 


a. 


14. 


b   it  "siioiiid  ix' substantially  Increased - - 

c."  It  should  bo  substantially  reduced 

d.  rndeclded  .     " 

beUeVrmorenearly  describe  the  proper 


Percent 
..  12.1 
..  2.6 
..  80.0 
..     63 


e.  The  military  assisunc.  funds  si^ou^Jbr-^m^^^^^^^ 


44.7 

73.5 

44.0 
83.0 

30.6 
66.3 
18.0 

78.6 


44.8 

56.5 

18.0 

68.5 
77.4 
20. 0 

8.6 
82.6 
10. 0 

80.2 
18.7 


44.1 


Unde- 
cided 


43.8 

16.8 

40.8 
10.5 

56.0 
20.7 
64.8 

10.5 


17.0 

18.7 

63.7 

15.0 

0.2 

58.2 

63.4 

3.8 

73. 1 

4.1 
61.6 


11.6 

0.7 

15.2 
5.6 

13.4 
13.0 
17.2 

10.0 


38.5 

24.8 

27.4 

16.5 
13.4 

21.8 

31.0 
13.6 
16.0 

6.7 
10.7 


Percent 
.  26.1 
.  50.7 


Which  stnteiuents  of  principle  do  you 

a.  "That  govemmont  is  bff/Wch  governs  leartj^  i:::::::::"::  1 8 

b  "The  government  shou U  do  or  tj^^  P'X^  °"\y^",^^^  tax  system" - 14.3 

-.    "The  government  should  redistribute  the  weathtrougn  ine^^^^^  


The  government  sn,.u...  :^"''i;''';';;;\,ir^  activity  in  welfare  programs  •..- 
d.  "The  ^ov^rnmenJ^sljouH  ^^^^^^^^^  »  "nt  of  tL  United  States  in  1964^: 


15.  Whom  do  you 


a    President  Lyndon  Johnson 

b.  Senator  Barry  Goldwator    — 

c.  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 

d   Governor  Oeoree  Roinniy - 

e.'  Governor  William  Scranton 

f.'   Richard  Nixon------ ^.-.'u 

e    Senator  Margaret  Cha.se  Smith 

h'  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

i.  Miscellaneous  write-ins 

].  Opinion  withheld 


Nvmber 
.  3.444 
3.006 

"...      453 

"""  -...      572 
473 

„..  3.058 

""       ..      116 

.      304 

..      310 

""."..—  2,014 
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Halibut    Industry   Opposes    Senate    Bill 
1006  To  Subsidize  Fishing  Vessels 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 
Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6, 
1964  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  285  to  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclama- 
Uon  declaring  the  6-day  period.  May  18, 
CX 510 


1964,  through  May  23.  1964,  as  National 

Halibut  Week.  ^.   ,     •  ,„ 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  honor  this  segment  of  our 
fishing    industry    and    especially,    Mr 
Speaker,  to  call  attention  to  the  present 
sad  situation  of  the  halibut  fishermen 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  present 
unfortunate  plight  of  this  important  in- 
dustry I  refer  to  is  not  due  to  a  catas- 
trophe such  as  the  Alaska  earthquake. 
Rather,  our  Government  itself  must  ac- 
cept a  large  share  of  the  responsibility^ 
I  have  in  mind  the  action  last  year  of 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  opening  the  East  Bering  sea 


to  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet.  This  nus- 
take  was  supported  by  Secretary  of  «ie 
interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Secretary  Udall  was  the  one 
who  said  that  there  was  evidence  that 
^new  concentrations"  of  halibut  had  been 
found  in  the  area. 

This  contradicted  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
J  L.  McHugh,  Division  of  Biological  Re- 
search of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Dr. 
McHugh  stated  that  the  scientific  stall 
of  the  Halibut  Commission  had  consid- 
erable evidence  that  this  fish  resource  In 
the  area  of  southeastern  Bering  Sea  al- 
ready was  substantially  utilized  by  Amer- 
ican-Canadian fishing. 


is 
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Leaders  in  the  fishing  industry  such  as 
Clafence  R.  Nordahl,  Secretair  of  the 
DeeD  Sea  Fishermen's  Union  of  the  Pa- 
^c  had  warned  that  the  Halibut  Com- 
^ion  had  reasonable  proof  that  the| 
KS  fishery  was  already  being  fished] 
to  the  maximum  sustained  yield. 
^Xnd.  deferring  to  the  almost  40  years 
of  uphill  effort  to  build  a  stable  haUbut 
fishery,  George  Johansen  o/J^f  AJaskJ 
Fishermen's  Union  protested  that   tna 
American  fishermen  were  not  agreeablj 
to  pacifying  foreign  exploiters  who  haa 
done   absolutely   nothing   conservation- 
wise  to  buUd  for  the  future. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  protests  of  our  fishers 
men  went  unheeded.  The  OovernmenJ 
dealt  an  industry  that  had  been  already 
declining  over  the  years  what  may  be  al- 
most a  mortal  blow  in  its  battle  of  sur- 

This  year  our  Pacific  halibut  fieef 
barely  has  been  able  to  recover  its  exK 
penses  due  to  the  depletion  of  ^eJls^V- 
ertes  as  a  result  of  the  United  Statqs 
agreeing  to  open  the  Bering  Sea  area  to 
the  Japanese  which  was  previously  pro- 
hibited to  them.  This  eastern  Bering  Sea 
area  now  may  weU  have  to  be  closed  anp 
it  may  well  take  years  of  conservation 
rebuild  it. 

A  grevlous  error  has  been  commit 
and  there  is  no  satisfaction  for  those 
us  who  begged  our  Government  to  wi1 
hold  action.    I  take  no  pleasure  in  sa: 
ing  "I  told  you  so." 

Now  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pressing  for  passage  of  legislation  whKh 
could  further  harm  our  present  halibut 
operation.  I  refer  to  S.  1006  to  subsidise 
the  construction  of  new  fishing  vessels. 
The  Department  says  this  bill  is  needed 
to  aid  the  Alaska  fishing  fleet  following 
its  loss  and  damage  by  the  recent  earth- 
quake and  tidal  wave.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  discriminatory  leg- 
islation. It  would  upgrade  one  part  of  ^n 
Industry  as  against  another.  Why  shoi|Jd 
one  vessel  owner  receive  a  55  percent  sub- 
sidy and  then  be  in  competition  with  un- 
subsidized  boatowners? 

Last  week  S.  1006  was  not  considered 
in  the  House  Fish  and  WUdlife  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Con- 
sideration was  withheld  at  my  request^ 

I  wanted  time  to  alert  the  fisherrien 
I  represent  to  the  implications  of  lihis 
bill  As  I  see  it,  this  bill  is  being  pressed 
as  a  reUef  measure  for  Alaska.  Mean- 
while the  Small  Business  Administration 
is  making  100  percent  disaster  loans 
available  to  fishermen  in  Alaska  who  lost 
their  boats.  Also,  retroactive  earthqu^e 
insurance  legislation  is  being  considered 
by  a  Senate  committee. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  Nation  would  honor 
the  halibut  industry  by  declaring  a  HlaU- 
but  Week  in  May,  let  us  not  make  a 
memorial  out  of  such  action.  Let  us  i  not 
destroy  the  existing  halibut  fleet  Uy  a 
subsidy  to  new  vessels  so  we  can  set  apide 
a  week  to  honor  a  dying  Industry  und 
glory  in  the  past  contributions  of  tpese 
fishermen.  J 

I  oppose  S.  1006  and  any  legislation 
that  discriminates  by  providing  reli^  on 
an  unequal  basis.  I  hope  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  $up- 
port  this  bill  as  a  reUef  earthquake  dis- 
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aster  measure  because  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  am  for  compensatmg  Alaskans  in- 
cluding fishermen,  but  their  highly  con- 
troversial subsidy  method  is  the  wrong 
way  to  do  it  and.  by  the  way.  S.  1006  Is 
opposed  by  the  foUowing  organizations: 
Fishing  Vessel  Owners  Association.  Deep 
Sea  Fishermen's  Union.  Purse  Seine  V^- 
sel  Owners  Marketing  Association.  Fish- 
ermen's Cooperative  Association.  HaUbut 
Producers'  Cooperative,  and  Fishermen  s 
Marketing  Association  of  Washington. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  North  Pacific  halibut 
fishermen  need  our  help.  Already  the 
Government  has  done  them  great  harm. 
Let  us  not  add  insult  to  injury.  S.  1006 
should  not  be  enacted  Into  law. 


Hatt  Off  to  the  Mayor,  the  City  CouncU, 
and  the  Gtizenry  of  Waltham,  Mati. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  AprU  12,  1964,  there 
was  celebrated  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
Waltham,  Mass..  a  classic  example  of 
what  is  too  rarely  exhibited  today,  of  our 
traditional  New  England  and  American 
community  resourcefulness,  community 
reliance,  and  community  pride. 

Initiated    and    chartered   by   the   ir- 
repressible and  distinguished  mayor  of 
Waltham,    the    Honorable    Austin    D. 
Rhodes,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
councU,  civic  leaders,  all  the  civic  or- 
ganizations   and    the    loyal    citizenry, 
Waltham.  last  Sunday,  formally  dedi- 
cated a  $2.5  million  municipal  service 
center  which  will  forever  stand  as  a  high 
tribute  to  community  response  and  re- 
sponsibility and  which  provides  an  in- 
spiring example  for  aU  otiier  American 
cities  and  towns  to  follow. 

I  have  been  requested  to  include  the 
brief  address  I  was  privileged  to  deliver 
on  this   most   eventful  occasion  and  I 
wish  to  include  also  a  most  pertment  edi- 
torial which   appeared   in  the  April  7 
issue   of    the   Waltham    (Mass.)    News 
Tribune.    They  follow: 
Speech  or  CkJNGEESsMAN  Harold  D.  DoNOHTnt 
AT  THE  Dedication  or  Municipal  Service 
Center  Buildings,  Waltham,  Mass.,  April 
12   1964. 

Mayor  Rhodee.  members  of  the  city  council, 
distinguished  Invited  guests,  dear  friends.  It 
is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  take  part  In  these 
exercises  today  celebrating  with  you  the 
completion  of  this  beautiful  modem  public 
service  center. 

As  a  longtime  observer  of  Waltham  activi- 
ties I  am  not  at  all  surprised  by  this  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  aptitude  and  Initiative 
of  your  leaders  and  your  citizens. 

Through  the  years  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  your  U.S.  Representative  I  have 
elroerlenced  repeated  demonstrations  of  your 
inspiring  oommunlty  spirit,  conununlty  in- 
terest and  community  cooperation. 

Very  early  In  my  National  Representative 
career.  I  was.  you  might  say.  "made"  aware 


of  the  extraordinary  unity,  combined  re- 
sourcefulneM  and  persuasive  Impact,  toat 
exists  among  your  civic  directors  and  your 

"^  vividly  remember  this  solid  Impact  upon 
those  occaalons  when  you  were  particularly 
concerned  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
watch  company,  the  construction  of  the 
South  Side  post  office  and  the  urgent  need 
of   the  facilities  of  a  new  boys    club 

Of    course.    I    heard    from   Austin   R^ofe* 
almost.  It  seemed,  before  I  had  completed  the 
recltaaon  of  my  congressional  oath  In  Wash- 
ington.   I  had  the  feeling  he  must  have  been 
w^tlng   for  me  and  for   any  one  else  who 
could  help  his  city.    Even  then,  as  he  wa*  ap- 
proaching the  conclusion  of  his  private  busl- 
SI^^L.  I  marked  Austin   Rhodes  ^  a 
••young  heart-  who  was  going  to  8°  Pl^c^s  and 
do  a^t  many  more  things  In  the&eldot 
pSbllfWlce.    I  eerneetly  wish  that  all  my 
JudgmentB  were  a*  easy  to  make  as  that  one. 
In  the  truest  sense  the  dedication  of  any 
pubUc  facility  is  basically  «ie  recognition  of 
the  prudent  planning  of  devoted  city  f^the" 
the  responsive  understanding   of  alert  cWlc 
leaders,  and  the  cooperative  zeal  of  a  local 

''^^^^cally  an  adopted  son  of  Waltham 
I  am  very  pleaded  to  Join  In  this  eminently 
deserved  recognlUon  of  and  salute  to  toe 
••youngest"  mayor  In  the  country.  Au^n 
lUiodes.  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
city  council,  the  News-Tribune  people,  the 
wise  advisers  of  your  citizens'  committee,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Rotary  Club  every 
civic  organization  that  took  part  and  last, 
but  most  of  all,  the  sacrlflclng  citizens  of 
Waltham  without  whom  this  center  would 
not  have  been  possible.  ,    »    ♦„ 

Bevond  our  local  recognition  and  salute  to 
you  I  consider  It  my  further  obligation,  as 
an  official  of  this  country's  Government,  to 
emphasize,  however  briefly,  the  larger  mean- 
InK  of  our  gathering  here  today. 

In    the    noblest   sense   this  public   service 
center  generates  a  consciousness  of  commu- 
nity seU-rellance  and  self -resourcefulness  of 
nattonal     significance.     Your     achievement 
here  Is  a  timely  and  symbolic  reminder  that 
the  grain  of  traditional  American  greatness 
is  still  rooted  In  the  American  community. 
It  needs  only  the  vision  of  local  leaders  and 
the  sacrifice  of  local  citizens  to  80"^*^"*° 
frultfulness,  as  we  see  around  us  here  today. 
In  an  age  of  unprecedented  doubt,  tempta- 
tion  and   confusion   this   center   represents 
a  revival  of  individual  responsibility,  com- 
munity conscience,  cooperative  sacrifice,  and 
SSnon  pride   through   which   this  Nation 
was  begun  and  by  which,  please  God.  It  wUl 
foreve?  survive,    against    all    enemies,    even 
the  weakness  of  ourselves. 

It  is  for  this  patriotic  contribution  to  your 
country  that  I  especially  congratulate  you 
and  for  which,  in  my  opinion.  7°"  ^esei^ 
national    recognition     as    an     all-Amerlcan 

*^*  Yes  it  Is  for  this  patriotic  contribution 
that  I  am.  today,  even  more  proud  and 
nrlvllCKed  than  ever  before,  to  represent  the 
K>le^  waltham.  Mass..  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 


(Prom  the  News-Tribune.  Apr.  7.  19641 
Progress,  1964  Sttlb 

Every  now  and  then  It  Is  toPp^an^^^ 
pause  and  reflect  upon  what  is  right  wlto 
Waltham.  Too  often  the  attention  of  a  lot 
of  us  Is  focused  on  the  negatlvefr-such  11a- 
bUltles  as  traffic  congestion,  parking,  school 
nroblems— because  the  desire  for  Improve- 
ment makes  It  essential  that  the  eyes  are 
kept  on  the  future. 

•There  Is  a  great  deal  that  Is  right  with 

Waltham.  ^  ..    , 

This  month  civic  pride  is  lifted  another 
notch  with  the  opening  of  a  facility  that  is 
comparable  to  the  finest  In  all  of  New  Eng- 
land     Waltham'B    $2.6    million    municlpaX 


196J^ 

service  center  is  to  be  put  on  public  display 
for  3  days,  then  pressed  into  action  for  the 
concentrated  operation  of  three  vital  depart- 

""wiltham's  antiquated  Blue  Lantern  Inn 
at  25  Lexington  Street  will  be  going  out  of 
existence,  leaving  memories  that  trail  bacK 
toto  another  century.  A  half  mile  or  so  away 
on  the  same  street  Is  the  fine  new  police 
headquarters,  spacious  and  finely  appointed. 
It  is  flanked  by  a  bright  new  fire  station . 
centerpiece  Is  the  Public  Works  unit,  which 
for  the  first  time  pulls  together  the  scattered 
divisions  of  the  department. 

It  Is  significantly  appropriate  that  indus- 
try should  Join  with  the  city  fathers  In  cele- 
brating the  service  center's  dedication,  for 
Waltham  Is  blessed  with  a  solid  economic 
base  principally  due  to  extensive  commercial 
investment.  The  older,  established  flrms 
which  made  Waltham  the  Precision  City 
have  been  Joined  by  a  galaxy  of  new  coti- 
panles  whose  coming  to  Waltham  represents 
the  expenditures  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
Job-producing  plants. 

Por  those  who  want  to  be  Impressed  at 
the  diversity  and  scope  of  Waltham  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  the  Rotary -sponsored 
industrial  exhibition  will  be  most  revealing. 
Its  theme  is  "Decade  of  Progress"  and  the 
exhibits  are  certain  to  demonstrate  that 
Waltham  Is  well  out  front  In  the  Industrial 
parade. 

A  lot  of  bows  can  be  taken.  The  munici- 
pal service  center  represenU  the  top  accom- 
plishment in  the  four  terms  of  Mayor  Austin 
D  Rhodes,  who  got  strong  support  from  the 
city  council  and  considerable  help  from  the 
citizens'  advisory  committee.  Rotary,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations all  have  pulled  together  In  the 
exhibition  project. 

So  Waltham  citizens,  puff  out  your  chests 
and  'bust  off  a  few  buttons.  You've  got 
plenty  of  the  right  things  to  boast  about. 
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Antidumping  Bill  and  Its  Implication* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MA8SACHXTSETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15,  1964 
Mr  PHILBIN.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921. 

A  bill  similar  to  this  one  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress by  50  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding 10  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  introduced  the  bUi 
at  that  time,  and  am  pleased  and  priv- 
ileged to  introduce  it  now. 

To  my  mind,  tnis  bill  poses  one  of  our 
greatest  domestic  needs;  that  is.  to  have 
some  form  of  relief  for  our  afflicted  in- 
dustries and  their  faithful  workers  from 
the  incessant,  ever-increasing  flood  of 
cheap  foreign  imports  that  are  flooding 
our  American  markets  and  causing  un- 
told disruption,  unemployment  and 
hardship  to  many  industries,  many  work- 
ers and  many  communities,  and  sapping 
the  vitality  of  our  economic  system. 

This  measure  broadens  the  antidump- 
ing amendment  which  was  previously  In- 
troduced to  meet  certain  determinations 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Tariff  Commission,  clearly  indicating 
that  changes  In  the   1963   amendment 


were  necessary  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
our  objective  of  securing  reUef  against 
dumping  in  a  truly  significant  way.  and 
without  having  to  face  the  blank  wall  of 
frustration  that  currently  ascends  from 
the  Federal  bureaucracies  responsible  tor 
administering  the  act. 

We  are  concerned,  of  course,  about 
making  sure  that  proper,  sufficient  guide- 
lines for  the  future  consideration  and  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  because  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  spell  out  with  clarity  and 
positiveness  the  congressional  intent  and 
the  aims  and  ends  which  this  important 
legislation  contemplates. 

I  believe  that  the  revised  measure  is  a 
much  improved  one.  It  derives  from 
much  consultation  with  the  industries, 
workers,  and  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  Antidumping  Act.  While 
laying  out  more  definite  guidelines,  so 
to  speak,  the  bUl  does  not  depart  from 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  and.  certainly,  it  does  not  go  as  far 
as  I  should  like  to  see  remedial  legisla- 
tion concerning  imports  go  in  applying 
proper  safeguards  to  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion   Act.  ^.  y^ 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  can  oe 
no  real  relief  from  the  present  most  in- 
equitable, harmful,  and  injurious  effects 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  until  Con- 
gress adopts  adequate  safeguards  to  regu- 
late the  growing  deluge  of  cheap  goods 
entering  the  country  from  abroad.  This 
must  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  are  to 
save  our  industrial  structure  from  in- 
creasingly serious  harm  and  damage 
from  foreign,  cutthroat  competition. 

Until  this  is  done.  I  fear,  there  will  be 
no  real  relief  from  these  conditions. 
While  this  measure  moves  In  the  right 
direction,  it  covers  only  a  limited  area 
where  dumping  exists. 

There  are  very  great  difficulties  in  first, 
uncovering  and  then  checking  the  dump- 
ing that  is  now  evidently  being  practiced 
by  some  foreign  nations.  Dumpirig  is 
hard  to  prove.  It  requires  sometimes 
long  research,  the  collection  of  evidence. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  when  speedy 
action  to  shut  out  destructive  imports  is 

imperative.  „4.4„„i 

Then,  second,  there  are  the  poUUcal 
undertones  that  are  emphatic,  in  the 
obvious  statement  that  without  strong 
support  from  the  executive  department, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  favorable 
action  on  legislation  of  this  kind. 

There  is  not  much  point  in  Members 
of  Congress  introducing  bUls.  however 
important  and  vital  these  bUls  may  be. 
when  departmental  reports  on  them  are 
held  up.  and  consideration  of  them  is 
shunted  aside,  and  they  are  otherwise  de- 
layed, and  put  off.  so  as  to  give  the  un- 
pression  that  Nero  is  fiddling  while  Rome 
is  burning.  ^  _^  . 

I  think  that  the  affected  industries 
themselves  must  act;  their  workers  and 
labor  organizations  must  act;  PUD"c 
opinion  must  be  aroused  and  mobilized 
to  conduct  a  mUitant  campaign  to  change 
our  trade  bills. 

If  for  any  reason  it  Is  not  possible  to 
prevail  upon  the  agencies  now  vested  un- 
der the  trade  blU  with  authority  to  act 
Internationally  and  domestically  to  cut 


down  injurious  imports.  It  strikes  me 
that  Congress  would  be  well  advised  to 
move  to  recapture  Its  own  constitutional 
powers  over  Imports  and  make  sure  on 
its  own  account,  as  it  always  did  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  trade  laws,  that 
ruinous  destructive  foreign  competlUon 
Is  stopped. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  does  not  mean 
any  renunciation  of  enlightened,  for- 
ward looking  trade  policies  adapated  to 
the  times  In  which  we  live.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  favor  trade,  we  want  trade,  and 
we  are  wUllng  to  enter  Into  all  reason- 
able negotiations  with  other  nations  to 
get  mutually  profitable  trade. 

We  are  sm  open  coimtry  and  an  open 
economy,  and  the  last  thing  we  want  to 
do  Is  to  shut  ourselves  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  worid  In  any  respect.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  maximum  communion 
intellectually,  commercially,  socially,  and 
cooperatively.  especiaUy  In  those  areas 
having  to  deal  with  disarmament,  con- 
trol of  nuclear  energy,  peace,  and  human 
betterment  with  other  nations  of  good 

will.  ^.      ^  M 

These  are  all  goals  toward  which  we  of 
this  great  Nation  are  working  day  by 
day.  resolved,  as  we  are.  to  strive  for 
peace  with  full  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination to  gain  the  ends  that  we  seek 
of  a  world  organized  to  maintain  Peace- 
ful relations  of  brotherhood,  good  wiU. 
and  justice. 

But  frankly,  the  presence  of  dumping, 
cutthroat  competition  and  other  harm- 
ful. Injurious  practices  are  unquestion- 
ably Impairing  the  development  of  the 
kind  of  climate  we  need  In  the  worid 
today  to  promote  the  broader  goals  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  cooperation  we 
so  eamestiy  seek  and  strive  for. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  do  our  best  to  try  to 
pass  a  bill  like  the  antidumping  bill,  and 
also  pass  other  pending  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  about  better  and  fairer 
conditions  in  our  commercial  and  trade 
Intercourse  with  other  nations,  that  will 
prevent  harmful,  destructive  Imports  In- 
to this  country. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  take 
eariy  action  to  conduct  hearings  on  this 
bUl  and  report  it  to  the  House,  so  that  It 
may  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by 
sOl  Members. 

It  Is  a  good  bill.  While  It  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  is  needed  now— not  later, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  because  so  far 
as  our  import  situation  Is  concerned,  we 
may  well  say  it  Is  now  a  quarter  to  12. 


An  Economist  in  tiie  House 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 
Wednesday.  Avril  15,  1964 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished coUeague,  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland.  Clarence  Long,  Is  also  a  noted 
professor  of  economics  who  taught  at 
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Johns  Hopkins  University  before  being 
elected  to  the  88th  Congress. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  April 
issue  of  Challenge,  a  magazine  of  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Dr.  LONG  has  posed  th 
chSenging  questions  of  ho^  difleren 
might  economic  legislation  be  if  the  Con- 
gress  were  composed  of  professional  ecori; 
omists?    How  much  does  an  economist,, 
position  change  after  more  than  a  year  iij 
the  House  of  Representatives?  I 

I  am  sure  that  our  colleagues  will  sharf 
my  interest  in  this  article  and  sympaj- 
Size  with  Professor  Long  who  has  ^0^ 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  must  makfe 
hard  day-to-day  decisions  not  alway^ 
rooted  in  the  textbook  models  of 
classroom. 

The  article  follows 
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An  Economist  in  the  House 
( By  Clarence  D.  Long) 
A  little  over  a  year  ago-after  more  than 
two  decades  as  an  economlst-I  took  office 
aT  Representative  from  the  Second  Congre>- 
^onal    District    of    Maryland.      D^^^g    "'^ 
freshman  year,  the  usual  ^^^^tior^  were  ^  t 
to  me  by  my  academic  friends:     What  th.- 
o?le"   have  you  been  able  to  put  into  pra:- 
Uc?'      '-Have  your  ideas  changed  since  y<.u 
went  to  congress--     "How  has  your  year   in 
Congress    affected    your    thinking    on    su:h 
ciSely   related   problems  as  unemployment, 
economic  growth  and  i°aation?_ 

My  initial  reaction  was  gratification  that 
anybody  imagined  I  had  had  the  time  to 
think  In  a  year  in  which  my  Commltlee 
on  Armed  services  met  74  times  and  my  siJb- 
wmmUtee  16  times:  in  which  I  inspected 
:i"blses  in  Guantanamo  Bay^  Puerto  R  :o. 

Europe,  and  many  parts  ^^ ^^^'^ ^^'"i^^l'tn 
participated  in  voting  on  ^^^^°l'-;^\m 
favor  of  fallout  shelters  and  on  the  n(«d 
tS  taprove  the  quality  of  human  resour:es 
S  Sd^r  to  reduce  unemployment  and  r.  jse 
incomes:  Introduced  a  dozen  bills.  -^"^  "»"^ 
2S00  copies  of  my  newsletter,  spoke  to  .°r 
attended.  650  meetings:  lectured  to  2.500  s  .u- 
dent,  ^l-ltlng  the  Capltol;  kept  900  apjxj.t 
ments  In  my  offices:    received   10^000  let  ers 

and    signed    20.0<X)-ln    ^^^1^^^^  sS'J 
really    have    time    for    reneciion.     j^ 
hours   a  day  putting  out  Ares  leaves  11  .tie 
time  for  the  theory  of  combustion. 

Neverthele5S-ln  the  midst  of  pressure  o 
gefa  military  burial  for  a  combat  v^etera.  .^ 
eliminate  an  official  reprimand  from  the  ec- 
orro?  an  employee  who  had  ^^^  "^^/^^^^f 
off  m  a  hamburger  grinder,  °r  ^o  g«^^^^°;^ 
matlon  for  a  businessman  on  whether  he  can 
S^ny  reproduce  the  President's  seal  for 
bSness  use-I  welcome  the  opportun  to 
reflect  on  what  my  first  year  In  the  National 
ijglslature  has  done  to  the  Ideas  I  ^ad 
J^rmed  In  teaching  and  writing  on  economic 

^"4;r 'familiar  with  the  problems  o,  un 
employment,   stagnation,   and   Inflation    are 
aware  that  opinion  on  their  causes  and  cures 
mvldes  into  two  broad  schools  of  though^- 
the  effective  demand  school  and  the  si  rue 
tural  school.  , 

The  effective  demand  school  holds  tha;  the 
cause  of  unsold  goods.  Idle  labor,  and  ur  used 
plant    capacity    is    Insufficient    spendln      by 
consumers,  business,  and  government.     Lack 
of  spending  may  be  due  to  not  enough  In- 
come   too  much  income  going  to  oversj  vers, 
insufficient  Inducement  to  Invest,  and  Uxa- 
tion  which  chokes  off  Incentive.     WltU  the 
approval  of  this  school,  the  Kennedy-4ohn- 
8on  adminUtratlons  moved  to  cut  the^  per- 
sonal income  tax.  without  an  equlvaler^t  cut 
in  Government  outlays,  thereby  leaving  more 
spendable  Income  to  households  and  |busl- 
nesses      The  corporate  Income  tax  wa«  also 
cut  In  order  to  Increase  incentive.    The$e  tax 
cut*    it  Is  held,  will  reduce  unemplojfment 


and  stimulate  economic  growth.     They  will 
not  cause  Inflation.  It  Is  alleged,  because  the 
?^ources  called  into  production  wl  1  counter 
increases  In  demand  with  Increases  In  supply. 
The   structural   school   holds   that   unem- 
ployment is  due  largely  to  deficiencies  not  In 
Semand.  but  In  the  quality  of  the  labor  sup- 
Diy     Joblessness  Is  thus  concentrated  among 
Ihe  young,  the  old.  the  unskilled,  the  Negro, 
and  manual  laborer,  the  worker  with  a  one- 
use  skill,  and,  above  all.  the  poorly  educated 
or   Illiterate.     This  structure  of   unemploy- 
ment  is   by    now    familiar   and   well   docu- 
mented.     The    question    arises    as    to    why 
structural  unemployment  is  a  new  Problem^ 
Haven't  there  always  been  workers  with  these 
characteristics?       Indeed,    millions    of    un- 
skilled, unlettered  Immigrants  were  absorbed 
by  the   American  economy   during  the  last 
half  century  before  World  War  I.  apparently 
without    creating    chronic    unemployment^ 
What   is   new   In   the  current  labor   market 
which  creates  the  modern  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment? 

This  new  thing.  I  have  argued.  Is  the  social 
minimum  wage  which  applies  mainly  to  the 
worker  of  humble  qualifications  and  which 
has  priced  him  more  or  less  permanently  out 
of  the  market.  The  last  20  years  have  seen 
the  development  of  a  formidable  system  of 
social  minlmums— statutory  minlmums 
union  minlmums.  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,  welfare,  generous  allowances  given 
bv  middle-class  families  to  teenage  children, 
and    high-wage   policies   of   firms  and   gov- 

^'^uSdersoclal  and  political  pressures  these 
mlnimums  are  geared  to  tb^^^"*f,?  °;,,'l^*' 
and  living  standards,  and  rise  with  them- 
indeed.  outpace  them-wlth  the  result  that 
they  keep  the  services  of  the  marginal  work- 
ers'overpriced  and  unemployed  even  duHng 
periods  of  high  aggregate  demand  for  labor^ 
Further  Increases  In  aggregate  demand  may 
result  in  the  employment  of  the  overprlc«i 
and  substandard  worker,  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  still  higher  prlces-and  onlj  tem- 
porarily, until  a  new  upthrust  in  the  social 
minimum  wage  again  prices  them  out  of  the 

""since  the  problem  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment is  thus  caused  by  two  factors,  the  lag- 
Sng  productivity  and  the  overpricing  of  poor 
Quality  labor,  the  remedy  is  also  twofold. 
Srst  raise  the  productivity  of  poor  quality 
labor  by  providing  a  massive  program  of 
'^l°catlonlnd  training,  and  by  eliminating 
discriminatory  Job  barriers  to  enable  workers 
to  qualify  for  new  opportunities.  S^ond 
stoD  boosting  the  social  minimum  which 
continually  prices  low-productlvlty  labor  out 

"'tWs  waf  my  diagnosis  of  the  problem  be- 
fore my  eleSlon.  HOW  have  this  diagnosis 
and  my  views  concerning  sound  policy  been 
affected  by  my  service  In  Congress? 

S^re  Jlonll  experience  has  strengthen^ 
mv   view   that   the   current   unemployment 
problem   IS  largely  due.   not  to  l-dequa  e 
demand,    but    to    the    substandard    quality 
of    the    supply.      It    has    done    this    In    a 
Sodest    wa7  through    my    own    exj^rlence 
in   hiring   a   full-time   staff    of    eight.     The 
number  Interviewed  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
SS  several  of  those  originally  hired  has 
reinforced  my  view  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber  of   the   unabsorbed   labor   force   are   of 
borderline   employablllty.     T^^  ,^°^P^°f "/ 
have  talked  to  do  not  find  this  discovery ^r- 
prlslng.    Even  a  union  leader  told  me.    Per- 
haps I  shouldn't  say  this,  but  our  problem 
nowadays  Is  not  so  much  with  the  employers 
as  with  the  workers." 

When  I  sought  to  employ  a  Negro  secre- 
tary I  notified  my  numerous  friends  In  the 
Negro  communities  In  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington (there  are  few  Negroes  In  mF  own  d^- 
trlct)  that  I  wanted  a  mature,  well-educated 
woman  who  could  type  and  handle  case  work. 
The  salary— like  all  Federal  salaries  for  sec 


retarles-ls  much  higher  tlmn  that  pa  Id  by 
private  Industry.     I  expected  to  be  deluged 
With  jobseekers.     In  actual  fact.  I  received 
few  applications.    The  employment  offices  of 
Howard  university  and  Morgan  State  College 
formed  me  that  good  secretaries  are  scarce 
anv  on  file  would  probably  be  hired  by  the 
?oneges  themselves*^  I  now  have  three  Negro 
secretaries-more.  I  believe,  than  any  other 
white  congressman,  and  all  are  quite  satis- 
JaJtory    but  I  do  not  have  the  Impression 
tC  here  are  large  numbers  of  well-educat^ 
and  competent  colored  girls  who  cannot  get 

^°^e  chief  insight  my  year  has  provided 
however,  has  come  from jrlose  ^"tact  with 
the  unemployed  who  seek  my  ^^e^P,  O"  °7. 
urdavs  I  "ride  the  circuit"— «ach  week  meet- 
mg  constituents  In  a  different  POSt  office  In 
mv  giant  district.  Usually  the  entire  post 
Sncf  lobby  18  full  of  people  waiting  to  see 
me.    A  random  call  of  the  roll  Includes. 

A  Negro  boy.  who  barely  graduated  from 
high  school,  has  been  turned  down  for  en- 
trance in  a  junior  college  and  has  Just 
5aSe?ed  an  Illegitimate  child.  He  seeks  my 
aid  in  enlisting  In  the  Army  after  he  re- 
ceived a  score  of  3  percent  on  an  exam  in 
which  the  minimum  passing  grade  is  31  per- 

^^  A  lobseeker  who  came  to  see  me  in  the 
morning  reeking  with  alcohol  and  who  re- 
Srnedfater  In  the  day  barely  able  to  speak. 
A  father  who  asked  me  to  get  his  27-year- 
old  married  son's  undesirable  discharge  frorn 
the  Marines  changed  to  honorable  so  the  son 
could  get  a  Job.  Unfortunately,  the  sons 
Snces  were  impaired  by  his  having  since 
served  3  years  for  statutory  rape. 

A  man  in  his  forties-trying  to  support  a 
famllv  of  five  on  a  take-home  pay  of  t^lB 
I' month  barely  able  to  feed  his  family,  his 
wife  is  mentally  111.  the  only  clothing  his 
children  had  were  "what  they  were  stealing 
his  teeth  badly  In  need  of  care--sald  he 
"could  do  anything."  but  could  not  name  a 
skill,  and  stated  that.  "Ith  his  family  respon- 
sibilities, he  could  not  afford  to  enter  the 
manpower  retraining  program. 

A  man  unemployed  since  having  been  d  s- 
charKed  from  a  steel  plant  5  years  earlier 
'wnSVhe  union's  consent)  for  assaulting  his 
irreman.  now  taking  Psychiatric  treatment 
and  at  the  same  time  participating  In  the 
manpower  retraining  program. 

A  45-year-old  woman  who  had  resigned 
several  years  ago  as  a  bench  hand  In  a  large 
electronics  firm  Just  as  she  was  about  to  be 
flred  for  absenteeism,  got  a  Job  with  another 
firm  as  a  result  of  my  Intercession  but  is 
dissatisfied   and    wants    to   change   her   Job 

This  experience  has  Impressed  upon  me 
that  the  unemployment  Problem-^ven  in 
my  relatively  high-Income  dlatrlct-is  a  stub- 
born one.  Nearly  all  the  unemployed  who 
come  to  me  for  Jobs  have  one  or  more  of  the 
folTowmg  characteristics :  incomplete  educa- 
tSn  (Often  nearlng  Illiteracy)  alcoholism^ 
mental  disturbance,  prison  or  bad  military 
S.nduct  records,  poor  health  or  physical 
handicaps.  . 

The    older    people    and    the    Negroes    who 
come  to  me  are  nearly  always  unemployed 
because    of   these   handicaps   andjiot   pri- 
marily because  of  age  or  color-although  no 
doubt     these    are    complicating    factors.     I 
have  gotten  Jobs  for  many,  but  of  the  ones 
I  have  been  unable  to  place.  I  can  think  of 
none  who  does  not  fall  Into  one  or  more  of 
thrcateeorles  of  poor  motivation,  poor  edu- 
catloTanS  training,  or  emotional  Insumi  ty^ 
If  I  am  correct  In  my  assessment  that  the 
unemployment  problem  Is   primarily  struc- 
tuiS^w^t  are  the  remedies?     One  of  my 
lessons  as  an  economist  In  Congress  Is  that 
thTrnTlltlcal  pressures  are  too  often  strongest 
or  Se  remedies  which  involve  question- 
able   economics:    greater  subsidies   to  ship- 
yards  than    the    already   high    55    percent. 
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tariffs  on  Impo  ts  of  steel;  a  35-hour  work- 
week with  double  pay  for  overtime  I n  order 
to  discourage  It;  a  third  layer  of  subsidy  to 
cotton  mills;  supports  and  controls  for 
wheat;  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage;  re- 
talnlng  obsolete  military  bases;  accelerating 
and    proliferating   public   works  p  oJecU  of 

dubious  need.  ,„„  w„ 

such  programs  are  doubtful  economics  be- 
cause they  involve  the  production  of  things 
not  needed  or  things  available  cheaper  and 
better  elsewhere;  measures  to  prevent  people 
from  working,  under  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting them;  or  measures  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  wrong  people  at  the  wrong  places  at 
the  wrong  times. 

Such  programs  impede  adjustments  that 
are  ultimately  needed,  impair  flexibility,  in- 
flate costs  and  prices,  place  a  burden  or 
lower  real  Incomes  upon  the  general  tax- 
payer, and  shift  the  burden  of  Idleness  to 
workers  In  other  areas  or  trades  perhaps  un- 
protected by  unions  or  unable  to  perceive 
how  they  are  being  injured. 

It  Is  difficult  to  resist  such  proposals.  For 
one  thing,  the  arguments  In  support  of  them 
are  often  persuasive  to  Congressmen  un- 
trained in  economics.  More  Important,  the 
businessmen  and  workers  who  come  to  your 
office  to  urge  them  are  alive  and  present,  are 
sincerely  hurting,  and  are  demand  ng  Im- 
mediate relief.  The  measures  asked  for 
promise  to  give  this  Immediate  relief  In  the 
workers'  and  firms'  localities,  and  In  their  oc- 
cupations and  products.  Proposals,  how- 
ever sound,  that  firms  shift  to  new  products 
and  that  middle-aged  workers  with  families 
enroll  for  Instruction  In  a  new  trade,  take 
kids  out  of  school,  kiss  families  goodbye  and 
move  to  new  localities— all  these  sound  hol- 
low even  to  one  who  prides  himself,  as  I  do. 
on  being  a  free  market  economist. 

Given   this   conflict  of   loyalties   betv?een 
good  economics  on  the  one  hand,  and  suffer- 
ing  voting,  humans  on  the  other,  each  Con- 
gre^an    must    make    his    separate    pea^e. 
The  vote  he  casts  will  not  please  everybody, 
not  even  himself.    Most  politicians— Includ- 
ing this  one— hold  firmly  to  the  philosophy 
that   to  be  effective,  they  must  stay  in  office. 
After  all.  the  difference  between  a  Congress- 
man and  the  many  high-class  citizens  who 
somehow  never  get  to  Congress,  lies  In  the 
ability  to  get  elected.     Getting  elected  Is  a 
difficult  art;  those  who  deprecate  it  are  in- 
vited to  give  It  a  whirl.    Unfortunately,  poli- 
ticians are  rarely  frank  in  setting  forth  the 
essence  of  the  art.    All  action  In  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  affairs  Is  a  compronjise 
of  conflicting  principles.    When  a  politician 
tells  an  audience  he  never  compromises,  he  is 
either  kidding  the  audience  or  kidding  him- 
self. 

In  my  brief  tenure  I  have  followed  one 
broad  course  In  trying  to  vote  good  eco- 
nomics and  at  the  same  time  to  stay  alive 
in  the  political  Jungle.  I  have  become  a 
"service  Congressman."  ever  ready  to  stimu- 
late local  projects  and  to  help  with  personal 
problems. 

My  activities  In  behalf  of  local  projects 
have  Included  organizing  a  mass  meeting  In 
support  of  a  bridge  across  Chesapeake  Bay 
between  Baltimore  and  Kent  Counties:  call- 
ing a  defense  procurement  conference;  set- 
ting up  a  business  desk  which  has  won  con- 
tracts for  radiosondes,  rabbits  for  medical 
research  paper  butter  dishes  and  post  office 
design:  Inviting  and  answering  inquiries  on 
how  to  get  on  bidders'  lists  and  flnd  new 
markets  for  products:  mailing  thousands  of 
books  and  pamphlets  to  firms  in  my  district 
on  how  to  sell  to  various  Government  agen- 
cies; arranging  meetings  between  Baltimore 
area  industrialists  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  In  an  en- 
deavor to  attract  a  $50  million  electronics 
center  to  my  area;  waging  a  long  flght 
against  New  York  to  win  a  $2.5  million  nu- 
clear research  reactor  for  the  Aberdeen  Prov- 
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Ing  Ground;  taking  a  keen  interest  In  clean- 
ing up  dirty  water  and  air  in  industrial  areas 
of  mV  district,  and  bringing  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  study  this  pollution  for  the 
purposes  of  law  enforcement.  ^  ,,„„-. 

InTddltlon  to  these  clvU  programs.  I  have 
done  mucti^or  Individuals  In  need  of  help. 
A  family  denied  social  security  benefits  wrote 
to  me-  "An  injustice  has  been  done,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  the  Govern- 
ment—It is  too  large."  My  appeal  brought 
them  $4,400  in  back  benefits.  I  P^suaded 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  stop  dun- 
ning an  aged  and  indigent  woman  for  back 
Jaxls  I  got  the  State  Department  to  allow 
Tsouth  Mrlcan  girl  stranded  m  Canada  to 
join  her  fiance  In  America,  and  a  youi^ 
Austrian  to  visit  her  sister  ^^'"^-^^iJ^^^^. 
triumph  was  to  get  a  17-year-old  girl  out 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  Join  her 
family,  who  had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  a 

^\n  these  efforts  have  won  me  a  reputation 
as  a  hardworking  Congressman,  who  helps 
people.     As  a  result,  my  strongest  potential 
opponents  have  backed  away  from  running 
against  me.     I  have  dlscovered-or  think  I 
hive— that  most  voters  are  not  greatly  in- 
terested in  national  legislation.     They  ^lave 
problems  and  needs  of  their  own.  and  if  you 
help  them  with  these,  they  allow  you  creat 
freedom   in  voting  on  national   legislation. 
Put  It  another  way.  a  solid  base  of  popularity 
with  the  ordinary  voter  gives  a  Congressman 
sanctuary  from  pressure  groups  who  want 
things  inimical  to  the  national  Interest.    As 
a  consequence.  I  can  vote  solidly  for  civil 
rights  in  a  basically  southern  State  with  a 
white  constituency  drawn  Increasingly  from 

the  Deep  South.  _*    ,  v.o 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  be- 
ing an  economist  in  Congress  is  that  It  Is 
seldom   possible  to  cast  a  vote  which  does 
Justice  to  all  the  many  and  subtle  considera- 
tions that  surround  any  major  Issue,     For 
example,  the  tax  cut  and  Its  effect  on  unem- 
ployment and  economic  growth  are,  to  me. 
complicated   and   many-sided   questions.     I 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  need  for,  or  the 
efficacy  of.  such  a  cut  at  a  time  when  impor- 
tant Indicators  show  that  we  are  far  from 
recession  conditions.    And  all  the  arguments 
regarding   our   deficient   aggregate   demand 
have  sUll  not  changed  my  mind.    I  voted  for 
the  cut  because  I  had  to  make  a  choice.    I 
was  doubtful  that  a  cut  was  Justified;  on  the 
other  hand.  I  was  not  at>solutely  certain  that 
It  would  not  help,  and  I  was  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  It. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  cut  also  for  party 
reasons.  As  a  Democrat.  I  am  naturally  con- 
vinced that  my  party  Is  closer  to  the  right 
answers  In  most  matters  and  that  it  is  Im- 
portant that  the  opposition  not  be  allowed 
to  hand  us  a  black  eye  on  an  important 
issue.  Thtis  the  tax  cut  became  a  party,  as 
well  as  an  economic.  Issue. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  time  and  en- 
ergy Hundreds— nay,  thousands — of  eco- 
nomic bills  came  before  Congress.  WhUe  I 
can  analyze  and  understand  any  one.  or  a 
small  number,  of  such  bills,  to  master  all 
aspects  of  all  such  legislation  is  impossible, 
In  view  of  the  heavy  demands  to  serve  my 
district,  receive  visitors,  speak  to  and  visit 
in  my  district,  read  and  answer  thousands 
of  letters  and  phone  calls. 

I  am  sometimes  bemused  by  the  fact  that 
my  vote  normally  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  who  never  had  a 
principles  of  economics  course.  Unquestion- 
ably economics  training  is  needed  in  Con- 
gress; more  Congressmen  ought  to  have  It^ 
But  isn't  there  a  limit  to  what  an  economist 
can  do  in  Congress  when  the  public  which, 
after  all.  makes  the  rules  of  practical  politics, 
neither  knows  nor  cares  much  about  this  in- 
tricate subject? 

Thus,  although  my  thinking  on  the  causes 
of  unemployment,  stagnation  and  inflation 


has  not  been  significantly  modified  by  my 
year  In  Congress.  I  have  concluded  that  in 
politics,  pure  economics  must  be  heavily 
laced  with  pragmatism,  and  that  Congress  Is 
no  place  for  a  textbook  economist. 


MinneapoUt  Survey  Results:  For  Medi- 
care,  67  percent;  for  Gvil  RijrhU,  75 
Percent;  for  United  Nationi,  86 
Percent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  response  to  a  question- 
naire I  sent  to  my  constituents  m  Min- 
neapolis and  want  to  share  the  results 
of  this  informal  mail  survey  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

The  questionnaire  covered  nine  topics: 
Civil  rights,  the  tax  cut  and  economic 
growth,  foreign  aid,  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, care  for  the  elderly,  the  United 
Nations,  unemployment  insurance.  Cuba, 
and  civil  defense,  although  the  last  ques- 
tion could  not  be  tabulated  because  of  an 
error  in  printing.  The  questionnaire 
was  part  of  a  newsletter  and  went  to  ev- 
ery home  in  the  city  of  MlnneapoUs. 

UNITED    NATIONS    STRONGLY    SUPPORTED 

The  most  consistently  stated  opinion- 
held  by  those  of  all  political  views— was 
strong  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  those  answering 
said  that  the  U.N.  has  been  doing  a  good 
job.  The  choice  checked  by  this  large 
majority  stated: 

The  United  Nations  has  been  doing  a  good 
lob  Although  it  has  limited  power,  it  ha« 
helped  keep  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  • 
the  Congo  without  involving  American 
troops.  Its  specialized  agencies  have  helped 
many  new  nations.  We  must  keep  building 
the  U  Jf .  and  encourage  more  nations  to  bring 
their  problems  to  it. 

MINNEAPOLIS    RESIDENTS    PAVOR    CIVIL    BIGHTS 

Strong  support  was  also  stated  for 
Federal  civil  rights  legislation,  though 
many  added  comments  that  they  wished 
laws  did  not  have  to  be  passed  because 
all  persons  are  equal  and  naturally  de- 
serve equal  rights.  Seventy-five  Percent 
of  those  answering  the  question  said  that 
"Congress  should  make  laws  to  curb  dis- 
crimination." These  included  85  per- 
cent of  the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
voters  74  percent  of  the  independents. 
and  54  percent  of  the  Republicans. 
Thirteen  percent  of  those  answering 
thought  State  legislatures  should  make 
the  civil  rights  laws. 

Minnesota  has  had  a  tradition  favor- 
ing civil  rights.  I  think  this  reflects  the 
strong  position  our  churches  have  taken 
on  this  issue.  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  leaders  have  worked  together  for 
many  years. 

I  am  proud  to  report  to  my  consUtu- 
ents  that  I  worked  and  voted  for  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  am  proud  that  it  is 
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senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minneap- 
S?  X  is  now  floor  leader  for  the  bUl 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

MEDICARE    WIDELY    ENDORSED 

In  reply  to  a  question  on  medical  care 
fo  the  elderly.  67  Percent  were  in  favor 
of  hospital  care  under  social  secm-ity. 
This  was  supported  ^^  92  pe^ent  o^^e 
TVimr^ratic -Farmer -Labor,  ou  pen-eiiu 
M  SflndepenVnt.  and  22  percent  of  the 

""VS^^X^ts  man,  senior  citizens 
andThi^  standard  of  m^^a  care 
But  this  care  is  costly  and  the  rear  oi 
large  hSpital  bills  wiping  out  savings  re- 
serves or  taking  big  bites  from  ^all  pen- 
sion checks  is  very  real.  This  suDjecx 
drew  more  comments  than  any  other 
single  subject. 

TAX    COT   SUPPORTED 

Almost  as  many  added  notes  favoring 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  m  govern-. 
Sent.    Virtually   everyone   favored   th^ 
Sx  cut      Forty-eight  percent  were  ij 

ffvor  without  Qualifi^-t^°S;,,?^^i 
••Though  we  may  have  a  deficit  tn  our 
Federal  budget,  we  will  eventually  geft 
mVre  tax  money  as  the  economy  growsj^ 
Smost  all  others  replying  favored  a  ta* 
^only  with  reduced  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  the  same  amount. 

FOREIGN    AID    GETS    A    MAJORITT    VOTE 

More  than  half  of  those  replyijDjg Ji^e 
strong  foreign  aid  programs.  Three  p 
ten.  howeversaid  they  think  it  time  Jo 
St  back  sharply,  that  foreign  aid  hg 
^en  a  failure.  About  1  in  10  /roje 
J^Sinents  on  the  Pro/ram^usualbr  th Jt 
although  foreign  aid  is  good  it  may  npt 
have  been  wisely  planned  and  adminis- 
tered. _^. 

ICINNESCrrANS    CONCERNED    ABOUT    EDXJCATIO>I 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  needed  on  a 
broad  scale,  about  48  percent  of  the  m- 
s^ndents  think.  Thirty -one  beUeve  tl^t 
"limited  Federal  aid  is  justified  .  a|id 
18  percent  want  no  Federal  aid.  , 

Minnesota  has  a  strong  tradition  lof 
public  education.  It  has  an  excel^nt 
university,  an  expanding  system  of  StAte 
coieges.  aiid  superior  private  coUeges.l 

I  was  interested  that  many,  many  peo- 
ple commented  on  the  Problems  of  edu- 
cation They  were  concerned  ab<)ut 
dr^^uts  and  the  necessity  for  yoUng 
people  to  have  training  in  order  to  4nd 

^°?am  proud  that  I  am  a  Member  of  Uie 
88th  Congress,  which  has  adopted  the 
strongest  series  of  education  bills  in  IWs- 
tS  I  lilieve.  like  many  others,  tihat 
JhVlocal  school  districts  and  States  have 
carried  far  more  than  their  share  of  the 
b^en  of  education.  It  is  time^oi^ 
Federal  Government  began  bearing  its 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

XXNEMPLOTMENT    INSURANCE— FEDERAI^ 
STANDARDS 

In  January  1964.  unemployment  in  the 
Minneapolis  metropolitan  area  stoWi  at 
close  to  31.000.    in  consldenng  uqem 
ployment  insurance  standards.  53  per 
cenVof   those   answering  the   question 
would  like  Federal  standards,  and  39  per 
cent    favor    State    standards.    Others 
stated  no  opinion. 
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CUBA 

Although  they  dislike  the  existence  of 
a  ComSSiist  regime  in  Cuba.  47  percent 
of  those  who  rephed  feel  ^he  rea^Com- 
munist  threat  is  in  the  U.S_S.R  ana 
China  Another  22  percent  thiiik  that 
reeSablishing  better  relations  with  Cuba 
St  be  worth  while.  Twenty-six  per- 
cent want  stronger  acUon  against  Cuba. 

CITIZENS    LIKE    QUESTIONNAIRES 

Mr  speaker.  I  further  report  that 
many  of  our  citizens  indicate  that  Uiey 
See  the  idea  of  questionnaires.  They 
Lre  concerned  with  teUing  their  Con- 
gressman  what  they  think.  Many  asked 
SS  questions  about  biUs  before  Con- 

^""written  comments  generally  indicated 
an  a?ert.  well-informed  public.  I  found 
the  views  expressed  very  useful  and  im- 

^I^ort.  the  survey  was  a  stimulat- 
ing and  informative  project.  I  trust 
nS  colleagues  in  the  House  will  think 
Sese  results  interesting  and  significant. 


An  Economist  in  the  Hoa»« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  15.  1964 
Mr    CURTIS.    Mr.   Speaker,  in  the 
Apru'  issue  of  Challenge  magazine  our 
colleague,  the   gentieman  frorn  Ma^- 
land.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG,  former  profes- 
so?  of  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity     has     written     a     wise     and 
perceptive    article    describing    his   per- 
son^  transition   from   the  campus   to 
Capitol  Hill.    I  commend  it  strongly  to 
all  Members  of  the  House. 

In  the  course  of  his  article  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  Professor  Long. 
SLusses  the  problem  of  stnic  ural  un- 
employment  and  repeats  a  long-held 
c^vicUon  that  the  current  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  largely  due.  not  to  In- 
adequate demand,  but  to  the  substand- 
ard quality  of  the  supply. 

He  says  that  the  modem  Problem  of 
structural  unemployment  is  large^  the 
result  of  the  social  minimum  wage  which 
awUes  mainly  to  the  worker  of  humb^ 
SS^ifications.  and  which  has  priced  him 
more  or  less  permanently  out  of  the 
labor  market. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland   Pro- 
fessor LONG,  says  that  the  solution  to 
thTstructural  unemployment  Problem 
dols  not  Ue  In  any  of  the  questionable 
?e^e<Ses  that  have  been  suggested  such 
as  double  pay  for  overt;ime.  a  third  layer 
Tf  subsidy  to  cotton  mUls.  Wgher  tar^s 
on  steel  Imports,  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  supports  and  controls  for 
wheat,  retaining  obsolete  military  bases. 
Ind  a;:celerating  public  works  projects. 
Such  programs,  he  says,  are  "doubtful 
eS)nomics"    and    only    impede    adjust- 
STas  well  as  lead  to  other  economic 
problems. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  this  im- 
portant article  follows: 

CAMPUS  TO    CAPITOL   HILL-AN    ECONOMIST   IN 
THE    HOUSE 

(By  Clarrnce  D.  Long) 

.While  economists  often  criticize   poUtl- 

clans  ror  either  Ignoring  or  not  understand- 

fng  the  complexities  of  econom  c  »f8""' °°J 

wonders  how  different  economic  leglBlatlon 

JoSfd  be  If  congress  were  composed^of  P^o- 

resslonal  economists.    ^^."^"^  °-„i?!?rj^" 

nrofessor  of  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Unl- 

Triuy  until  his  election    (as  a  D«nocrat) 

tn  roneress  from  the  Second  Maryland  Dls- 

mctrnS2      While  his  views  on  the  ma- 

Sr  econimlc  Issues  have  changed  Iltt^.  he 

finds    that    by    being    a    '-service    Congress- 

t«or,-     hPiDlnir   his   constituents   with    per- 

^n^7robfeSl_he  has  greater  freedom  In 

Totmg'^on  national  Issues  which  most  voters 

Iro   nnt  reallv  Interested  in.     After  a  little 

overl  year  on  Capitol  Hill.  Representative 

?I>No  concludes  that  "In  politics,  pure  eco- 

Scs  must  be  heavily  laced  with  pragma- 

"Tliltle  over  a  year  ago-after  more  than 
two  decades  as  an  economlst-I  took  office 
J  Representative  from  the  Second  Congres- 
^on^l    District    of    Maryland.     During    my 

Sman  year,  the  usual  q"«f  ^°^»  T'^t'tSt 
to  me  by  my  academic  friends:  'What  the- 
SlS  have  you  been  able  to  put  Into  prac- 
?lc^"  '^ave  your  Ideas  changed  since  you 
Sent  to  congress?-  "How  has  your  year  In 
congress  afflcted  your  thinking  on  such 
closely  related  problems  as  unemployment, 
economic  growth,  and  Inflation? 

Mv  initial  reaction  was  gratification  that 
anvbody   Imagined  I  had   had   the   time  to 
tSlSr  toa  year  In  which  my  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  met  74  times  and  my  sub- 
^Smlttee   16   times;    In  which   I  Inspected 
our  bases  In  Guantanamo  Bay.  Puerto  Rico 
Europe,  and  many  parts  of  th«  United  StaJ^; 
participated   In  voting  on   the   floo[;  'P^J 
In  favor  of  fallout  shelters  and  on  the  need 
to  improve  the  quality  of  human  resources 
in  order  to  reduce  unemployment  and  raise 
incomes;  Introduced  a  dozen  bills;  sent  out 
200.000  copies  of  my  newsletter;  spoke  to.  or 
attended.    650    meeUngs;    j^^'^jf^.^J'l^. 
students  visiting  the  Capitol;  l^ePt  900  ap- 
pointments   m    my    offices;    received    lO.OOO 
letters  and  signed  20.00a-ln  such  a  year, 
did  I  reaUy  have  time  for  reflection?     Six- 
teen hours  a  day   putting  out  flfe»    ^^^ves 
little  time  for  the  theory  of  combustion. 

Nevertheless-ln  the  midst  of  pressure  to 
get  a  military  burial  for  a  combat  veteraii. 
io  eliminate  an  official  reprimand  from  the 
record  of  an  employee  who  had  his  arm 
chewed  off  in  a  hamburger  grinder,  or  to 
get  information  for  a  huslnessman  on  wheth- 
fr  he  can  legally  reproduce  the  Presidents 
seal  for  business  use— I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  what  my  Arst  year 
in  the  National  Legislature  has  do^e  to  the 
ideas  I  had  formed  In  teaching  and  wrlUng 

on  economic  questions.  

Those  familiar  with  the  problems  of  un- 
employment, stagnation,  and  Inflation  we 
Iwwe  that  opinion  on  their  causes  and 
cures  divides  Into  two  broad  schools  of 
though^-the  effective  demand  school  and 
the  structural  school.  ,   ^  ,^     *>,„* 

The   effective  demand   school  holds  that 
the  cause  of  unsold  goods.  Idle  labor,  and  un- 
S^d  plant  capacity  Is  Insufficient  spending 
ST  consumers     business,    and    government. 
2ck  oTspendlng  may  be  due  to  not  enough 
income,   too   much   Income   going   to    over 
aveS  Insufficient  Inducement  to  invest  a^d 
taxation  which  chokes  off  f  c«itlve^    Wth 
the   approval   of  this  school,  the  Kennedy 
Tnhnson  administrations  moved  to  cut  the 
fe«?nal  Sme  tax.  without  an  equivalent 
JSmu  Government  outlays,  thereby  lea^ng 
r^ore  spendable  Income  to  households  and 
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businesses.  The  corporate  Income  tax  was 
also  cut  in  order  to  Increase  incentive.  These 
Si  cut",  it  is  held,  will  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  stimulate  e^o^o^^'^f  "'^^^^Z^!^ 
will  not  cause  inflation.  It  Is  alleged  because 
The  resources  called  Into  production  will 
coSnterlncreases  In  demand  with  Increases 

'"'-Se^'itructural  school   holds  that  unem- 
ployment Is  due  largely  to  deflclencles    not 
fn  Smand.  but  In  the  quality  of  the  labor 
supply^      Joblessness    Is    thus    concentrated 
Sng   the   young,   the  old^  ^^«,  "^^^ 
the  Neoro    and  manual  laborer,  the  worker 
with    a   one-use    skill,    and.   above   all.    the 
Ji^rly  educated  or  Illiterate.    This  structure 
STunemplTyment   Is   by   now   familiar   and 
well  documented.    The  question  arises  as  to 
why  structural  unemployment  is  a  new  prob- 
lem    Haven-t  there  always  been  workers  with 
th^se    characteristics?      Indeed.    mUUons   of 
unskilled,    unlettered    I'nmlgrants   were   ab- 
sorbed by  the  American  economy  during  the 
last  half  century  before  World  War  I    ap 
pwently  without  creating  chronic  unemploy- 
ment.     What   is   new   In   the    current  labor 
Swket  which  creates  the  modern  problem 
of  structural  unemployment?  ,.♦>,« 

This  new  thing.  I  have  argued.  Is  the 
social  minimum  wage  which  applies  mainly 
"tTthe  worker  of  humble  qualifications  and 
which  has  priced  him  more  or  less  perma- 
nenuy  o"  Sf  the  market.  The  last  20  years 
Save  seen  the  development  of  a  formldab  e 
8^t!^mof  social  mlnlmums-sUtutory  mlnl- 
mums.  union  mlnlmums.  unemployment  in- 
surance beneflts.  welfare,  generous  allow- 
ance^?lven  by  m  ddle-class  families  to  teen- 
age chSen!^  and  high-wage  policies  of 
firms  and  governments.  *>,»q* 

under  social  and  political  pressures,  these 
mlnlmums    are    geared    to    the    average    o^ 
wages  and  living  standards,  ^^d  rl^  with 
them-lndeed.  outpace  them-wlth  tiie  re 
suit  that  they  keep  the  services  of  the  mar 
gmal    workeii   overpriced   and   unemployed 
fven  during  periods  of  high  aggregate  de- 
mand for  labc^r.    Further  Increases  In  aggre- 
^t^  demand  may  result  In  the  employment 
of  the  overpriced  and  substandard  worker 
but    only    at    the    expense    of    sUU    higher 
prlce^Ind  only  temporarily,  until   a  new 
upthrust  in  the  social  minimum  wage  again 
prices  them  out  of  the  market. 

Since  the  problem  of  structural  unem- 
ployment 18  thus  caused  by  two  factors,  the 
laKelng  productivity  and  the  overpricing  of 
pc?.r  quS^  labor,  the  remedy  Is  also  two- 
fSd  First,  raise  the  productivity  of  poor 
quality  labor  by  providing  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  education  and  training,  and  by 
lilmlnatmg   discriminatory   Job   harriers   to 

enable  workers  to  <i^^''Zl?^r.^7i.e^sS!M 
tunitles.  Second,  stop  boosting  the  social 
minimum  which  continually  prices  low- 
productlvlty  labor  out  of  the  ^^ket. 

This  was  my  diagnosis  of  the  problem 
beSe  my  election.  How  have  this  fl^^^ 
and  my  views  concerning  sound  policy  been 
affected  by  my  service  in  Congress? 

Congressional  experience  has  sfa-engthened 
my   view   that   tiie   current   unemployment 
problem   is  largely  due.  not  to  inadequate 
demand,  but  to  the  substandard  quality  of 
the  supply.     It  has  done  this  in  a  modest 
way  through  my  own  experience  in  hiring 
a  full-time  staff  of  eight.    The  number  in- 
terviewed   and    the    necessity    of    replac  ng 
several  of  those  originally  hired  has  rein- 
forced my  view  that  a  substantial  number 
of  the  unabsorbed  labor  force  are  of  border- 
line employablllty.     The  employers  I  have 
talked   to   do   not  find   this   discovery  sur- 
prising.   Even  a  union  leader  told  me.    Per- 
haps I  shouldn't  say  tills,  but  our  problem 
nowadays  Is  not  so  much  with  the  employers 
as  with  the  workers." 

When  I  sought  to  employ  a  Negro  secre- 
tary. I  notified  my  numerous  friends  in  the 
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Neirro  communities  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington  (there  are  few  Negroes  in  my  owii 
district)  tiiat  I  wanted  a  mature,  well-edu- 
cated woman   who  could  type  and  ^dle 
casework.     The      salary-like      al       Federal 
salaries  for  secretaries— Is  much  higher  than 
that  paid  by  private  Industry.     I  expect«i 
to   be   deluged   with   Jobseekers.     In    actual 
fact    I  received  few  applications.     The  em- 
ployment offices  of  Howard  University  and 
Morgan  State  College  informed  me  that  good 
secrltarles    are    scarce;    any    on    file    would 
probably  be  hired  by  the  colleges  themselves. 
I  now  have  three  Negro  secretaries— more. 
I  believe,  than  any  other  white  Congressman 
and  all  are  quite  satisfactory;  but  I  do  not 
have    the    impression  that    there   are   large 
numbers    of   well-educated    and    competent 
colored  girls  who  cannot  get  Jobs. 

The  chief  insight  my  year  has  provided, 
however,  has  come  from  close  contact  with 
the  unemployed  who  seek  my  help.  On 
Saturdays  I  "ride  the  circuit"— each  week 
meeting  constituents  In  a  different  poet 
office  in  my  giant  dlsti-lct.  UsuaUy  the  en- 
tire post  office  lobby  Is  full  of  people  waiting 
to  seTme.  A  random  caU  of  the  roll  in- 
cludes: .  , 

A  Negro  boy.  who  barely  graduated  from 
hlKh  school,  has  been  turned  down  for  en- 
trance in  a  junior  college  and  has  Just 
fathered  an  Illegitimate  child.  He  seeks  my 
aid  in  enlisting  in  the  Army  after  he  re- 
ceived a  score  of  3  percent  on  an  exam  to 
which    the    minlmiun   passing    grade    is    31 

percent. 

A  Jobseeker  who  came  to  see  me  to  tne 
morning  reeking  with  alcohol  and  who  re- 
turned later  in  the  day  barely  able  to  speak. 
A  father  who  asked  me  to  get  his  27-year- 
old  married  son's  undesirable  discharge  frcmi 
the  Marines  changed  to  honorable  so  the 
son  could  get  a  Job.  Unfortuna,tely.  the 
son's  chances  were  Impaired  by  his  havtog 
stoce  served  3  years  for  statutory  rape. 

A  man  to  his  fOTties— trytog  to  support  a 
family  of  five  on  a  take-home  pay  of  >218  a 
month,  barely  able  to  feed  his  family,  his 
wife  Is  mentally  iU.  the  only  clothtog  his 
children  had  were  "what  they  were  stealing, 
his  teeth  badly  In  need  of  care— said  he 
"could  do  anything."  but  could  not  name  a 
skill  and  stated  that,  with  his  family  respon- 
sibilities, he  could  not  afford  to  enter  the 
manpower  retratolng  program. 

A  man  unemployed  stoce  having  been  dis- 
charged from  a  steel  plant  5  years  earlier 
(with  the  union's  consent)  for  assaulting  his 
foreman,  now  taktog  psychiatric  treatment 
and  at  the  same  time  particlpattog  in  the 
manpower  retraining  program. 

A  45-year-old  woman  who  had  resigned 
several  years  ago  as  a  bench  hand  In  a  large 
electronics  firm  Just  as  she  was  about  to  be 
fired  for  absenteeism,  got  a  Job  with  another 
firm  as  a  result  of  my  intercession,  but  is 
dissatisfied    and    wants   to   change   her   Job 

again.  ^  ^^ 

This  experience  has  impressed  upon  rne 
that  the  unemployment  Problem— even  in 
my  relatively  high  tocome  distrlct--U  a 
stubborn  one.  Nearly  all  the  unemployed 
who  come  to  me  for  Jobs  have  one  or  more 
of  the  following  characteristics:  Incomplete 
education  (often  nearlng  illiteracy),  alco- 
holism, mental  disturbance,  prison  or  baa 
military  conduct  records,  poor  health  or 
physical  handicaps. 

The  older  people  and  the  Negroes  who  come 
to  me  are  nearly  always  unemployed  because 
of  these  handicaps  and  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  age  or  color— although  no  doubt, 
these  are  complicating  factors.  I  have  got- 
ten jobs  for  many,  but  of  the  ones  I  have 
been  unable  to  place,  I  can  thtok  of  none 
who  does  not  fall  Into  one  or  more  of  the 
categories  of  poor  motivation,  poor  educa- 
tion and  ti-alning.  or  emotional  instability. 


If  I  am  correct  to  my  assessment  that  the 
unemployment  problem  Is  prlmarUy  struc- 
tural, what  are  the  remedies?     One  of  my 
lessons  as  an  economist  to  Congress  Isthat 
the  poUtlcal  pressures  are  too  often  strong- 
est for  those  remedies  which  Involve  quMi- 
tlonable    economics:     Greater    Bubsldies    to 
shipyards  than  the  already  high  55  percent, 
tariffs  on  Imports  of  steel;  a  35-hour  work- 
week with  double  pay  for  overtime  in  order 
to  discourage  it;  a  third  layer  of  subsidy  to 
cotton    mills;     supports    and    controls    for 
wheat;  increases  in  the  minimum  wage;  re- 
taining obsolete  miUtary  bases;  accelerattog 
and  prollferattog  public  works  projectt   of 

dubious  need.  , 

Such  programs  are  doubtful  economics 
because  they  Involve  the  production  of 
things  not  needed  or  things  available  cheap- 
er and  better  elsewhere;  measures  to  prevent 
people  from  working,  under  tiie  pretense  of 
protecting  them;  or  measures  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  wrong  people  at  the  wrong  places  at 

the  wrong  times.  

Such  programs  Impede  adjustments  that 
are  ultimately  needed,  impair  flexibility,  to- 
flate  costs  and  prices,  place  a  burden  of  lower 
real  Incomes  upon  the  general  taxpayer,  and 
shift  the  burden  of  Idleness  to  workers  to 
other  areas  or  trades  perhaps  unprotected  by 
unions  or  unable  to  perceive  how  they  are 
being  Injured.  ^  _. 

It    is   difficult    to   resist    such    proposals 
For  one  thing,  the  arguments  to  support  of 
them  are  often  persuasive  to  Congresraien 
untrained    In    economics.     More    important, 
the  businessmen  and  workers  who  come  to 
your  office  to  urge  them  are  alive  and  prc«- 
ent.  are  sincerely  hurting,  and  are  demand- 
ing immediate  relief.    The   measur»  asked 
for   promise   to    give    this   immediate   rcllrf 
in  t£e  workers'  and  Arms'  locaUti^and  to 
their  occupations  and  products.    Proposals, 
however    sound,    that    ^'^J^y't^Z 
products  and  tiiat  middle-aged  workers  with 
famines    enroll    for    instruction    to    a    new 
trade,  take  kids  out  of  school,  kiss  fa^es 
Koodby    and    move    to    new    localities— all 
Lese  sound  hollow  even  to  0°* J'^o  P^JJf, 
himself,  as  I  do.   on  being  a  free   market 

^Gl?Si^this  conflict   of   loyalties  between 
good  economics  on  the  one  hand,  and  suf- 
ferine    voting,  humans  on  the  other,  each 
Con^essman  must  make  his  separate  pea^. 
The  vote  he  casts  will  not  please  everybody, 
not  even  himself.    Most  politicians-toclud- 
tog  ?hL  one-hold  firmly  to  Uie  philosophy 
that,  to  be  effective,  they  must  stay  to  office. 
After  aU  the  difference  between  a  Congress- 
mS  S  the  many  high-class  citizens  who 
somehow  never  get  to  Congress.  Ues  in  the 
abUlty  to  get  elected.     Getttog  elected  Is  a 
S^cit  art;  tiiose  who  deprecate  H  are  in- 
vited   to    give    it    a    whirl.      Unfortunately. 
Scums  are  rarely  frank  to  setting  forth 
toe  essence  of  tiie  art.     All  action  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  affairs  U  a  cc«npro- 
xnlse  of  conflicttog  prtociples.    When  a  poli- 
tician teUs  an  audience  he  never  compro- 
mises, he  is  either  klddtog  the  audience  or 
kiddtog  himself.  ^  „        .     ^^ 

In  my  brief  tenure  I  have  followed  one 
broad  course  In  trytog  to  vote  good  economics 
and  at  the  same  time  to  stay  alive  In  the 
^lltical  jungle.     I  have  become  a  "service 
Sessi^"  ever  ready  to  stimulate  local 
nrojects  and  to  help  witii  personal  problems. 
^Sr  activities   to   behalf  of  local  project 
have  tocluded  organizing  a  mass  meettog  to 
fupport  of  a  bridge  across  Chesapeake  Bay 
between  Baltimore  and  Kent  Counties    c^l- 
toK  a  defense  procurement  conference,  set- 
ttog    up    a   bustoess    desk    which    has    won 
contracts  for  radiosondes,  rabbits  for  nied- 
S  research,  paper  butter  dUhes  and  post 
office    design;    tovlting    and    answering    In- 
qSSes  on^ow  to  get  on  bidders'  U^  and 
find    new    markets    for    products;     mailing 
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SrNaT J^^A-nauTs  rnrSp^ar^Un^ 
iSaUon°ln   an    endeavor    to    attract   a   ,50 

g'^o^mSn  nuclear  research  reactor  for  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground;  talcing  a  ke«n 
frSrest  m  cleanrng  up  dirty  w*ter  and  air 
to  industrial  areas  of  my  dlstrlc,  and  brlng- 
Sg  in  the  Public  Health  Service  to  s^^dy 
tws    pollution     for     the    purposes    of    law 

enforcement.  >,o..« 

in  addition  to  these  civil  programs   I  have 
done  much  for  Individuals  In  need  of  help^ 
A    famllv    denied    social    security    benefits 
^otTto'me     "An  Injustice  has  been  done^ 
St  v.e  do  not  Know  how  to  ^OP^  J"^^^^^^ 
Government-lt    Is    too   large^      My   appeal 
brought  them  $4,400  In  back  benefits.    I  per 
siadS  the  internal  Revenue  Service  to  stop 
dunnmg  an   aged  and  Indigent  woman  fo 
SacT^'xes.     I  Vt  the  State  ^P-^^^^^^^ 
allow  a  South  African  girl  stranded  in  Can 
ada  to   join  her  finance  In  America,  and 
young  Austrian  to  visit  her  sister  here^    Mj 
iatest  triumph  was  to  get  a  17-year-old  gtr 
out  from  behind  the  Iron   Curtain  to  JoU 
her  family,  who  had  not  seen  her  since  sh( 
was  a  baby.  . 

All  these  efforts  have  won  me  a  repute 
tlon  as   a   hard-working  Congressman,  who 
helps  people.    As  a  result,  my  strongest  pof 
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tentlal    opponents    have   backed   away   from 

mnnlng  a^lnst  me.     I  have  dlscovered-or 

think    I    have-that    most    voters    are    not 

wl^tly    interested    In    national    legislation. 

T^%  have  problems  and  needs  of  their  own^ 

and  If  you  help  them  with  these,  they  allow 

?ou  grelt  freedom  in  voting  on  nat  onanegls- 

latlon      Put  it  another  way.  a  solid  base  of 

S^Sarlty  with  the  ordinary  voter  gives  a 

Kessman  sanctuary  from  pressure  groups 

who  want  things  Inimical  to  the  natlona   in- 

Tere^t      As  a  consequence,  I  can  vote  solidly 

for  civil  rights  In  a  basically  Southern  State 

with  a  white  constituency  drawn  Increasingly 

from  the  Deep  South. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  aspect  of 
being  an  economist  In  Congress  Is  that  It  Is 
seldom  possible  to  cast  a  vote  which  does 
justice  to  all  the  many  and  subUe  consid- 
erations that  surround  any  major  Issue.  For 
example,  the  tax  cut  and  Its  effect  on  unem- 
ployment and  economic  growth  are.  to  me, 
complicated  and  manyslded  questions. 

I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  need  for.  or 
the  efficacy  of.  such  a  cut  at  a  time  when 
important  indicators  show  that  we  are  far 
from  recession  conditions.  And  all  the  ar^- 
ments  regarding  our  deficient  aggregate  de- 
mand have  still  not  changed  my  mind,  i 
voted  for  the  cut  because  I  had  to  make  a 
choice  I  was  doubtful  that  a  cut  was  Jus- 
tified; on  the  other  hand.  I  was  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  would  not  help,  and 
I  was  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  it. 


I  voted  for  the  tax  cut  also  for  party  rea- 
sons. AS  a  Democrat.  I  am  naturally  oon- 
vlnced  that  my  party  Is  clo«f  ,  "'^  "J«,f  f °* 
answers  In  most  matters  and  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  opposition  not  be  eO^owed 
lo  hand  us  a  black  eye  on  an  Important 
issue.  Thus  the  tex  cut  became  a  party,  as 
well  as  an  economic.  Issue. 

There  Is  also  the  matter  of  time  and  en- 
ergy. Hundreds— nay.  thousands— of  e<»- 
nomlc  bills  come  before  Congress.  While 
I  can  analyze  and  understand  any  one,  or 
a  small  number,  of  such  bills,  to  master  all 
aspects  of  all  such  legislation  Is  Impossible, 
m  view  of  the  heavy  demands  to  serve  my 
dlstxlct.  receive  visitors,  speak  to  and  visit 
in  my  district,  read  and  answer  thousands 
of  letters  and  phone  calls. 

I  am  sometimes  bemused  by  the  fact  that 
my  vote  normally  does  not  differ  f«>m  that 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  who  never  had  a 
principles  of  economics  course.  Unquestion- 
ably, economics  training  Is  needed  in  Con- 
gress; more  Congressmen  ought  to  have  It^ 
But  Isn-t  there  a  limit  to  what  an  econonilst 
can  do  in  Congress  when  the  public,  which, 
after  all.  makes  the  rules  of  practical  po  - 
Itlcs.  nelUier  knows  nor  cares  much  about 
this  Intricate  subject?  _.„^„ 

Thus,  although  my  thinking  on  the  causes 
of  unemployment,  stagnation,  and  inflation 
has  not  been  significantly  modified  by  my 
year  in  Congress,  I  have  concluded  that  in 
DoUtlcs.  pure  economics  must  be  heavily 
meed  with  pragmatism,  and  that  Congress 
is  no  place  for  a  textbook  economist. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  an^ 
was  caUed  to  order  by  the  Speaker  prto 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  . 

DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 

TEMPORE 
The  SPEAB:ER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Thi  Spiaker's  Rooms. 

April  16, 1964. 
I    hereby    designate   the   Honorable    Cau. 
ALBEBT  to  act  as  speaker  pro  tempore  todjy. 
John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

PRAYER 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  Braskan:  p, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Corinthians  15:  58:  Be  ye  stedf^, 
unmoveable.  always  abounding  m  tne 
work  of  the  Lord.  ,^  ^    „^ 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  we 
penitently  acknowledge  that  in  the  a^d- 
venture  of  life  there  are  many  strartge 
events  and  bitter  experiences  whf)se 
meaning  we  cannot  understand.  , 

It  gives  us  peace  and  courage  and  hope 
to  believe  that  this  universe  is  in  the 
keeping  and  control  of  One  whose  mind 
Is  infinitely  wiser  than  our  own 

We  rejoice  that  we  may  trust  our- 
selves to  Thy  divine  love  and  care  and 
that  Thou  wilt  gird  us  with  an  indojai- 
Uble  spirit  to  rise  above  the  storm  when 
the  winds  are  contrary.  .  1    ^ 

May  we  also  go  about  doing  good  >nd 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  weary  ^d 


heavy  laden  and  speak  words  of  cheer 
and  comfort  to  those  who  are  lonely  and 
discouraged    and    find    life    a    difficult 
struggle. 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION     TO     COMMITTEE    ON 
APPROPRIATIONS    TO    FILE    RE- 
PORT ON  BILL   MAKING   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS    FOR     THE     DEPART- 
MENT OP  DEFENSE.  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1965 
Mr     MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
f  1  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow.  Friday.  April  17.  to  file 
a  report  on  this  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


REPORTED  READINESS  OF  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION  TO  SUPPORT  "A 
PEACEFUL  SOLUTION  TO  THE 
ISRAEL  PROBLEM" 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  a  press  report  issued  out  of 
Paris,    dated    AprU    9.    1964.    Prem^r 
Khrushchev's  son-in-law.  Alexei  Adjubei 
said,  while  on  a  visit  there,  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  ready  to  support  "a  Peace- 
ful solution  to  the  Israel  problem."    'This 
was  based  on  the  Soviet  Premier  s  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  West. 
Adjubei,  who  is  editor  of  the  official  So- 
viet   Government    newspaper.    Izvestia, 
said  that  the  policy  applied  to  the  Middle 
East  as  well. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  import 
of  the  foregoing  should  be  explored  with 
the  Soviet  Government  at  this  time.  1 
say  this  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  shipping 
rocket  firing  mosquito  patrol  boats  which 
are  capable  of  firing  guided  rockets  10  to 
20  miles  from  the  launching  pads  aboard 
the  ships.  SimUar  type  ships  have  pre- 
viously been  supplied  to  Egypt. 

May  I  therefore  urge  that  a  request  oe 
made  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
they  join  with  us  in  making  representa- 
tions to  the  Arab  countries  in  order  that 
the  groundwork  be  laid  for  peace  talks 
between  this  Government,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  representatives  of  the  Arab 

countries.  ,  . 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  engage  in  conversation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  arms  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
reported  production  of  ground-to-ground 
missiles  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
with  the  aid  of  Soviet  and  Nazi  scientists. 

The  threatened  diversion  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Jordan  River  by  the  Arab 
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countries,  in  order  to  prevent  Israel  fr^ 
Sing  its  share  of  the  waters  of  the 
^fdan  for  the  purpose  of  Irrigating  the 
Negev.  is  another  development  worthy  of 
talks  between  the  respective  countries. 
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HENRY    J.     KAISER    HAS     DEMON- 
STRATED THAT  INDIVIDUAL  INI- 
TIATIVE   AND    PRIVATE    ENTER- 
PRISE   ARE   THE   BULWARK    AND 
FOUNDATION  OF  DEMOCRACY 
Mr    PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker.   I    a^k 
unanimous     consent     to     address     the 
House  for  1  minute  on  a  f solution  to 
honor  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  t=  tbpre 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker    in  less 
than  a  month,  on  May  9.  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's all-time  industrial  titans  will  cele- 
brate his  82d  birthday.    Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
smce  his  birth  in  1882.  has  not  only  wit- 
neSd-but  has  profoundly  influenced 
and    vigorously    helped    to    guide-the 
greatest  expansion  in  aU  history  of  any 
nation's  productive  capacity  and  inven- 
tive genius.    His  creed  as  a  practitioner 
of  individual  initiative  and  private  enter- 
prise has  been  "Find  a  need,  and  fin  it_ 
He  has  done,  so  many  times,  in  magnin- 
"ent  fashion,  in  the  50  years  since  he 
founded  his  first  Kaiser  enterprise. 

"Problems  are  opportunities  in  worK 
clothes."  Henry  J.  Kaiser  has  said.  "I^e 
Kaiser  Industries  Corp.  which  he  still 
leads  as  chairman  of  the  board  is  a  tow- 
ering demonstration  of  the  vitality  of 
free  enterprise  when  men  of  vision  and 
of  courage  and  of  faith  in  American 
democracy  are  willing  to  invest  their 
brains  and  energies,  as  well  as  their  n- 
nancial  resources,  in  the  service  of  the 
American  economy. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  has  done  much  more 
than  build  a  giant  among  busmess  en- 
terprises.    He  has  fashioned  an  indus- 
trial machine  to  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  the  aspirations  of 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  many  other 
countries  as  well,  to  bring  prosperity  to 
areas  which  had  previously  experienced 
economic  stagnation  or  want.     His  in- 
dustries foi-ge  the  sinews  of  defense,  tne 
tools  of  commerce,  and  the  instruments 
of  transportation  and  communication, 
and  America  is  the  greater  for  them. 

Only  the  perspective  of  history  will 
enable  succeeding  generations  eventually 
to  measure  the  true  extent  of  the  vast 
contributions  to  this  country's  greatness 
and  progress  made  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 
But  we  have  had  sufficient  perspective  In 
the  past  50  years  to  know  that  this  man 
who  dared  to  pioneer  In  human  relations 
as  well  as  In  technology  has  given  his 
countrymen    more    confidence    In    the 
strength  of  Initiative  and  free  enterprise 
than  any  other  businessman  of  his  era. 
And    for    this    achievement    among 
many,  many  achievements,  Henry  J.  Kai- 
ser deserves  the  recognition  which  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  joined  In  proposing  for  him. 


Mr  Speaker.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  should  be 
awarded  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Na- 
tional Honor. 

Few  Americans  have  ever  been  grant- 
ed this  honor.  It  Is— and  should  be— re- 
served only  for  those  whose  deeds  have 
written  new  chapters  In  the  annals  of 
American  greatness.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Is 
such  an  American. 

House  Joint  Resolution  951.  introduced 
in    the    House    of    Representatives    on 
March  16.  1964.  authorizes  the  issuance 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser.    My 
great   admiration   for  this  outstanding 
American  Is  shared.  I  know,  by  every  cit- 
izen who  thrilled  during  World  War  II 
to  the  industrial  miracles  wrought  by  this 
man  in  helping  to  arm  our  Nation  for 
victory.     Americans  have  been  thriUea 
time  after  time,  also,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II— as  we  were  on  nimierous 
occasions  prior  to  the  war— by  his  daring 
and  imagination  In  building  new  enter- 
prises and  restoring  faltering  old  ones. 

The  legislation  proposing  the  Issuance 
of  a  Congressional  Medal  of  National 
Honor  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser  has  been  in- 
troduced by  16  Members  of  this  House, 
and  by  19  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  joined  in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163,  introduced  on  March  2S. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  the 
list  of  the  pending  House  joint  resolu- 
tions proposing  this  well-deserved  honor 
for  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  and  their  sponsors 
as  follows:  Mr.  Cannon,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 999;  Mr.  Cohelan.  of  CaUfonua, 
House  Joint  Resolution  975;  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  House  Joint  Resolution  964; 
Mr   GiTBSER.  of  California.  House  Joint 
Resolution  984;  Mr.  Hagan  of  Calif orma. 
House  Joint  Resolution  994;  Mr.  Hanna. 
of   California.   House   Joint  Resolution 
956-    Mr.    Hechler,    of    West   Virginia, 
House  Joint  Resolution  985;  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD.  of  California,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion   961;    Mr.    Horan,    of  Washington, 
House  Joint  Resolution  988;  Mr.  Hosmer, 
of   California,   House   Joint   Resolution 
989-  Mr.  MORRIS,  of  New  Mexico.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1000;  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
Louisiana,  House  Joint  Resolution  965; 
Mr  PATMAN.  of  Texas,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 951;  Mr.  PELLY.  of  Washington. 
House  Joint  Resolution  995;  Mr.  Secrest. 
of  Ohio.  House  Joint  Resolution  966;  Mr. 
Sheppar'd.  of  California.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 957;  Mr.  Tollefson,  of  Washing- 
ton   House  Joint  Resolution  986;   and 
Mr.'  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
House  Joint  Resolution  958. 

The  companion  measure  in  the  Sen- 
ate Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  has 
been  sponsored  by  Senators  Anderson, 
of  New  Mexico;  Bartlett.  of  Alaska; 
BIBLE,  of  Nevada;  Byrd  of  West  Virginia; 
Chttrch.  of  Idaho;  Cotton,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Engle. 
of  CaUfomia;  Hartke.  of  Indiana; 
INOUYE.  of  Hawaii;  Jackson,  of  Washing- 
ton- JAVITS.  of  New  York:  Kuchel.  of 
California;  Long  of  Missouri;  Magntjson. 
of  Washington;  Moss,  of  Utah;  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia;  Wiluams  of 
New  Jersey  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  impressive  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  bestow  upon  Henry 
J   Kaiser  the  highest  honor  within  the 


power  of  Congress  to   grant  upon   an 
American  citizen. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
951.  and  of  the  companion  bills  above 
cited  follows.  The  Senate  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163.  is  Identical. 

H.J.  Res.  951 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  expression 

of  appreciation  and  the  Issuance  of  a  gold 

medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Whereas  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  world-famous  in- 
diostrlallst  and  humanitarian,  has  devoted 
his  full  life  to  the  business  of  serving  and 
building  people;  and 

Whereas  he  has  demonstrated  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  individual  Initiative 
and  private  enterprise  are  the  bulwark  and 
foundation  of  democracy;  and 

Whereas  he  pioneered  a  new  approach  to 
solving  the  problems  of  providing  medical 
care  for  the  average  man  by  applying  the 
Instruments  of  private  enterprise;  and 

Whereas  Henry  Kaiser's  remarkable  war- 
time record  of  building  ships,  planes,  weap- 
ons, and  military  Installations  set  the  pace 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  supply  her  the 
necessary  materials  she  needed  for  victory; 

and 

Whereas  his  generous  use  of  Imagination 
and  spirit  of  cooperaUon  have  helped  solve 
the  problems  of  labor  with  realistic  under- 
standing, and  consequently  have  earned  for 
him  the  respect  of  labor,  management,  and 
the  public;  and 

Whereas  Henry  J.  Kaiser  has  helped  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  rise  to  freedom  and  a 
more  ample  life  by  searching  the  globe  for 
areas  of  human  want  and  need— and  then 
fulfilling  them:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  bestow  upon  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  a  Congressional  Medal  of  National 
Honor  and  therewith  express  the  admiration, 
respect,  and  appreciation  In  which  he  Is  held 
by  the  Congress,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  people  of  the  world  for 
his  contributions  to  upholding  the  dignity 
of  man:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
present  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser  In  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  further  authorized 
and  requested  to  present  such  a  medal  at  an 
appropriate  program  of  presentation;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
\iry  shall  cause  such  a  medal  to  be  struck 
and  furnished  the  President.  The  sum  of 
$2  500  is  hereby  authorized  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  the  medal  and  incidental  ex- 
penses  In  connection  with  the  presentation. 


THE  BROADCASTING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^   ^, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
among  us  stop  to  realize  the  great  Im- 
pact upon  our  Nation  and  upon  national 
thinking  brought  about  by  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  broadcasting 
industry. 

Beginning  almost  as  a  novelty,  radio 
and  television  have  become  an  intricate 
part  of  our  national  life.  This  growing 
giant  has  brought  entertainment,  edu- 
cation, and  new  understanding  to  mil- 
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Uons   of  Americans  ^f^  removed  from 
rpntprs  of  national  activity. 
'Xr?ng  this  wee.  an  outsta-dl^;^ 
j*n    of    my    district.    Mr.    J.    ^^^^ 
Sn^h  Celebrates  his  40th  year  m  the 
^oaTcSsting  industry.    Now  chief  exec- 
utivc   of   an   important  and  ii^«"^""*' 
erouD  of  radio  and  television  stations^ 
SrSeinsch  has  grown  with  the  industry 
to  a  place  of  paramount  ^^^'}^.i 
"^I  a?n  happy  to  join  his  many  friendi 
and   aosociates  throughout  the   NaUort 
?n    riSnlzing    this    milestone    in    hl^ 
career.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NE3 
WEEK 
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Mr.    ARENDS.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 
unanimous' consent  to  address  the  Ho 

for  1  minute.  .. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  tne.^. 
ob™Uon  to  the  request  of  the  genUemah 
fromllUnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ARENDS.    Mr.   Speaker    may 
ask  the  majority  whip  If  he  wm  info 
us  as  to  the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr   BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pr 
gram"  for  the  week  beginning  Apnl 
1964  Is  as  follows: 

on  Monday  bills  on  the  CotisentC 
endar  wiU  be  called.  Two  WUjS  jiU  ^ 
called  up  under  suspension  of  the  ru  es . 
HR  9521.  increasing  the  authorization 
for  appropriaUon  for  conUnutag  woTk 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Seciie- 
Si^of  the  interior,  and  S.  793.  promot- 
^  ?he  co^rvaUon  of  the  Natioi^s 
^dlife  resources  on  the  Pacific  flywBy 
to  Se  Tule  Lake.  Lower  Klamath  Upper 
Elamath.  and  Clear  Lake  National  WUd- 
nfe  Refuges  in  Oregon  ^^^  C^rjia 
in  the  administraUon  of  the  Klam^tn 
reclamation  project. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  take  up  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment after  bills  on  the  Private  Calen<Jar 

%rhtve  added  several  biUs  whldb 
were  not  on  the  calendar  in  additiori  to 
Kfrom  the  Committee  on  Ways  ind 
Means  I  will  read  this.  It  is  a  long 
mt^bills  from  the  Committee  on  Wa^ 
and  Means  which  will  be  considered  next 
week     They  are  as  follows: 

H  R  1997.  limltaUon  of  diversity  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  under  dl|ect 
action  statutes.  „  Ana 

HR  287.  including  Nevada  among 
States  permitted  to  divide  their  re^- 
ment  system  into  two  parts  for  OABDI 
coverage  purposes.  „.,Hroft 

HR  1608.  providing  that  airman 
engines  and  propellers  may  be  exported 
as  working  parts  of  aircraft^  I 

HR  2330.  providing  that  antltaues 
may  be  exported  free  of  duty  if  thej^  ex- 
ceed 100  years  of  age.  I 

HR  2652,  duty-free  importatiot  of 
certain  wools  for  use  in  manufacturing 
of  polishing  felt* 

H  R  3348.  extending  time  for  teaqhers 
in  Maine  to  be  treated  as  coverej  by 
separate  retirement  systems  for  OASDI 
purposes,  and  permitting  Texas  to  obtain 
coverage  for  SUte  and  local  policemen. 
HR  4188.  free  Importation  of  soOuble 
aad  instant  coffee 


H  R  4364.  free  entry  of  mn.«w  spectrom 

eter  for  Oregon  State   University   and 

s^trSmetor  for  Wayne  State  Univer- 

sitv 

H  R  6455.  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  un- 
related business  taxable  Income. 

H  R  7480,  t^^mporarlly  suspending  the 
import  duty  on  maganese  or^^"^^" 
ing  ferruginous  ore— and  related  prod- 

^^H  R  8268  to  prevent  double  taxation 
of  certain  tobacco  products  expoited  and 
Returned  unchanged  to  United  States  and 
subsequently  reprocessed. 

HR  8975  providing  for  the  tariff  clas- 
sification of  certain  particle  board. 

H  R.  9311.  suspension  of  duty  on  alu- 
mina and  bauxite. 

HR  9393.  extending  time  for  minis- 
ters to  elect  coverage  ""der  OASDI  pro- 
%^dlng  full  retroactivity  for  disability 
determinations,  and  for  other  Purposes. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19. 
designating  'bourbon  whiskey"  «  a  dis- 
tinctive produce  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Those  biUs  were  on  the 
program  for  this  week 

Mr  BOOGS.  They  were  on  the  Pro- 
gram'for  this  week,  yes:  and  in  add  tk." 
thereto  the  bills  added  are  H.^.  1997 
limitation  of  diversity  Jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  under  direct  action  stat- 
utes and  HR.  287.  deluding  Nevada 
among  States  permitted  to  divide  their 
retirement  systems  into  two  parts  for 

°1»I?  ARENDS.    This  is  the  end  of  the 
program  for  this  week?  ^     ,  *>,« 

Mr.  BOGGS.    This  is  the  end  of  the 
program  for  this  week. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  week 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  LouisisJia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
maui  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NAMING   OP   BRIDGE   ACROSS   THE 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  MEMPHIS 

THE  CLIFFORD  DAVIS  BRIDGE 

Mr  GATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  *»,--» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 

from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is 
highly  fitting  and  proper  that  the  new 
bridge  to  be  built  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  a  point  near  the  cities  of  West 
Memphis.  Ark.,  and  Memphis.  Tenn..  be 
named  the  ClifTord  Davis  Bridge. 

CLirr  Davis  is  a  great  American.     He 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  House  since 
February  1940.  the  76th  Congress,  when 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  the  Honorable 
Walter  Chandler,  who  resigned  his  seat 
to  serve  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Memph  s. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
CLirr  DAVIS  all  of  these  years.    The  only 
thlnK  that  separates  CLirr  Davis  district 
and  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
is  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr    Davis  has  been  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  House.     He  Is  a  Christian 
gentleman,  without  hypocrisy.    He  Jiaa 
served  and  is  serving  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.    For  many  years 
he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control     The  Peo- 
ple of  Memphis  and  the  Mldsouth  are 
vitally   concerned  with   drainage,  flood 
control,  and  river  and  harbor  Improve- 
ments.   On  many  occasions  CLirr  Davis 
has   headed   the   Select  Committee   on 
Campaign  Expenditures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    He  was  named  chair- 
man of  this  group  three  times  by  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  and  once  by  Speaker  Johw 

McCORMACK. 

CLirF  Davis  is  an  orator  of  renown. 
While  he  speaks  only  when  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  In  serving  his  dis- 
trict he  gets  an  attentive  ear  from  his 
colleagues.  They  listen  when  he  talks. 
There  Is  no  one  who  enjoys  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  the  membership  more 
than  Judge  Davis. 

He  worked  tirelessly  In  the  hearings 
and  In  the  drafting  of   the  Interstate 
Highway  Act  of  1956.    He  was  named  as 
f  Conferee  by  the  Speaker  to  iron  ou 
dmerences  with  the  Senate  on  this  most 
essential  and  forward-looking  highway 
program.     Bridge   building   such   as    s 
^tfcipated  at  Memphis-West  MempWs 
was  authorized  by  this  act  that  Clift 
DAVIS  sponsored  along  with  Representa- 
tive GEORGE  FALLON,  of  Maryland,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Subcoimnlttee 
on  Roads  and  the  full  Committee  on 

Public  Works.  -*>,!. 

GLUT  DAVIS  is  deserving  of  this 
honor— he  has  earned  It.  I  trust  that 
the  bill  introduced  first  by  Mr.  Edmonb- 
soN.  of  Oklahoma.  wUl  be  approved  and 
enacted  into  law. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS  AND 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 
Mr  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  companion  bills 
with  slight  modification  to  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  by  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and 
KENNETH  Keating  in  the  other  body  and 


by  Conpres.smen  John  V.  Lindsay  and 
Henry  S.  Reuss  In  the  House. 

It  is  essential  In  my  judgment  that 
the  Congress  regain  to  e^rery  extent  P(»- 
slble  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  two  broad  areas:  Congressional 
ethics  and  congressional  refoi-m. 

We  cannot  continue  to  function  with 
a  double  standard  of  ethlcs-^ne  set  for 
the  executive  branch— but  none  for  the 
cgislative  branch.    In  1962  the  Congress 
passed    a    modem    confilct*-of-interest 
code  for  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government.    This  was  a  signal  achieve- 
ment and  represented  the  first  major 
overhaul  of  our  confllcts-of-lnterest  laws 
in  the  20th  century.    However,  an  ap- 
propriate code  for  employees  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congi-ess  totaling  some  25.000 
was  not  enacted.    This  Is  an  omission 
which  should  be  promptly  remedied. 

I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  i-esolu- 
tion  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Ethics  to  recommend  a  comprehensive 
code  for  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
all  legislative  employees     In  addition^ 
the  resolution  would  establish  an  interim 
code-which  would  require  a  Member  of 
th?  Congress  to  file  with  the  Comptroller 
General  a  i-ecord  of  any  financial  Inter- 
ests-valued at  $10,000  or  mpre-ln  an 
activity  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency.    It 
would  ban  the  use  of  confidential  Infor- 
mation for  other  than  ofijclal  purposes . 
and  would  bar  the  use  of  ofBclal  Influ- 
ence to  gain  special  privileges  or  exemp- 

"T^am  also  introducing  a  companion 
measure  which  would  amend  the  Ad- 
mf^traUve  Procedure  Act  to  require 
Sat  any  written  or  oral  communication 
S?w^  a  Member  of  the  Congress  or 
his  staff  and  a  regulatory  agency  In 
adjudicatory  proceedings  be  made  a  part 
of  the  public  record.  o„„,„„ 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Introducing 
a  bill  establishing  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  tiie  Congress 
General  procedural  and  orgardzationaJ 
problems  have  not  been  ^^^^5^^^^^ 
tt.e  Congress  since  the  La  fo^.^^tte-Mon- 
roney  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 

The  volume  and  complexity  of  Federal 
legislation  have  increased  substantially 
?Ste  past  17  years.  Two  new  States  and 
15  million  additional  persons  are  now 
represented  in  Washington  and  whole 
new  fields  of  science  and  technology  have 
Se«>me  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
since  that  time. 

The  question  is.  I  believe.  Mr.  Spe^er^ 
whether  the  Congress  is  fully  able  to 
Timction  thoughtfully  and  responsibly 
under  the  problems  and  opportunities  ol 
the  1960's  and  1970's— with  rules,  pro- 
cedures, customs,  and  committees  geared 
in  some  respects   more   nearly  to  the 

1890'5.  - 

in  a  word.  I.  along  with  others  of  my 
colleagues,  urge  the  need  for  specffic 
reforms  and  the  desirablUty  of  wide- 
spread pubUc  attention  to  the  need  for 
Congress  to  put  its  own  Houses  in  order. 
Only  in  this  fashion  can  we  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  our  time  and  the  fu- 
ture--and  truly  be  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Govenmiwit. 


SUPREME  COURT  PRAYER 

DECISIONS 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er on  April  22  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  begin  hearings  on  legislation 
concerning  prayer  and  Bible  rea<Ung  In 
the  public  schools.    To  aid  In  the  debate 
concerning    this    lmport,ant    matter,    I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my   colleagues   a  compilation  of   com- 
ments by  religious  spokesmen  upholding 
the  Supreme  Court  Prayer  decisions  and 
oppaslng  efforts  to  amend  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  negate  those  decisions. 
The  comments  follow : 

COMMENTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  SPOKESMKN  UPHOLD- 
ING SUPREME  COUKT  DECISIONS  ON  PRAYER 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  OPPOSING  EF- 
FORTS  To    AMEND   THE   U.S.    CONSTTTnTION 

••Don't  tamper.  In  our  view.  It  would  be 
less  confusing  and  safer  to  leave  the  coun- 
trys   basic   declaration    about    religion    ur^- 
touched  •   •    • .     The  two  clauses  about  rell- 
jrton.   one   forbidding   the   establishment  of 
an  official  American  religion  and  the  other 
guaranteeing  Inviolability  of  religious  free- 
dom, admirably  express  traditional  American 
convictions.     There  will  always  be  soine  dis- 
agreement over  the  precise  meaning  of  these 
Weas    but  if  we  must  rely  on  amendrnents 
to  apply  these  ideas  to  particular  situations 
the  amendments  could  become  endless,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  become  »  confusing 
patchwork   of   words."-Clnclnnatl   Catholic 
Telegraph . 

••campaigns  •   •   '  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution are  deplorable."— Catholic  World. 

••Christians— Catholics  and  Protestants- 
would  properly  be  disturbed  if  their  children 
m  public  schools  were  expected  to  be  present 
for  the  saying  of  a  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist 
prayer.  Catholics  and  other  citizens  have 
objected  to  the  pubUc  school  system  being 
used  as  an  auxiliary  of  Protestantism.  The 
pJSent  decision  of  the  US.  8uP«^«  ^ourt 
makes  the  point  more  clear:  Tax-supported 
public  educational  systems  are  not  to  be  uswl 
to  promote  a  specific  denominational  rell- 

^*°The  decision  is  not  against  God:  It  Is  not 
against  the  Bible:  It  Is  not  against  prayer 
F?om  what  we  have  read.  It  Blmply  sUtes 
that  the  reading  of  a  denominational  Bible 
and  the  saying  of  a  denominational  prayer— 
the  Our  Father- is  contrary  to  the  first 
amendment. 

-We  think  that  if  those  who  have  become 
upset  by  the  decision  turned  their  attention 
to  the  furthering  of  religious  InstrucWon  of 
the  voung— by  word  and  example— much 
Sod  would  be  accompllBhed."-Msgr.  F^nk- 
^J  KENNEDY.  Milwaukee  Catholic  Herald 
Citizen,  June  22,  1963. 

•Any  explanation  of  the  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  cases  must  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  here  the  Government  was  deeply  and 
directly  involved  In  religious  practices  that 
operated  with  an  Indirect  compulsive  force 
on  all  public  school  children. 

"The  Court  has  clearly  made  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
S^m  Its  interpretation  of  the  ^eparat  on 
principle  has  not  stemmed  from  any  hoatll- 
ftv  to  religion  or  to  the  churches.  On  the 
Sjntrary  It*  InterpreUtlons  have  been 
Semlsi  on  the  assumption  that  due  re- 
arrfor  the  necessity  of  freeing  religion 
from  the  compulsion  of  government  and  of 


freeing  government  from  the  domination  at 
religious  forces,  serves  the  best  interests  of 
both  religion  and  government."— Commis- 
sion on  Church  and  State  Relations.  Board 
of  Social  Ministry,  Lutheran  Church  In 
America,  1963. 

"It  Is  an  essential  task  of  the  churches 
to  provide  adequate  religious  instruction 
through  every  means  at  their  disposal  •  •  •. 
We  warn  the  churches  against  the  all  too 
human  tendency  to  look  to  the  state  and 
Its  agencies  for  support  In  fulfilling  the 
churches-  mission.  Such  a  tendency  en- 
dangers both  true  religion  and  clvtl  liberties. 
At  the  same  time,  we  call  the  churches  to 
renewed  worship,  study,  work,  and  sacrifice 
to  fulfill  their  mission  as  God's  people  In  the 
world. 


•  •  ^ 

"The  full  treatment  of  some  regular  school 
subjects  requires  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  book.  In  such  studies— including 
those  related  to  character  development^the 
use  of  the  Bible  has  a  vaUd  educational 
purpose.  But  neither  true  religion  nor  good 
education  Is  dependent  upon  the  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schocrt  pro- 
gram. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Regents'  Prayer  case  has  ruled  that 
in  this  country  It  Is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  compose  official  prayers 
for  any  group  of  the  American  people  to  re- 
cite as  part  of  a  religious  program  carrtert 
on  by  the  government."  We  recognize  Xhm 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  autnority  of  this  rul- 
ing."  The  National  Council  of  the  Churches 

of  Christ  In  the  UJS.  of  A.,  June  7.  1963. 

"The  guarantees  of  the  first  amendment 
were  hard  won  and  are  precious.  The  pro- 
posed (amendment)  calU  for  a  fundamental 
change  In  o\ir  basic  charter  of  liberties  which 
were  regarded  by  our  Pounding  Fathers  m 
unalienable.  The  proposal  to  tamper  with 
the  freedom  of  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 
.  •  •  •  • 

"Leaders  of  various  religious  bodies,  both 
m  the  State  and  in  the  Nation,  have  an- 
nounced support  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  as  being  good  for  religion  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  Nation  even  though  these  de- 
cisions bar  religious  exercises  In  public 
schools.  We  believe  It  Is  Important  for  our 
legislators  to  give  serious  weight  to  such 
moral  guidelines." 

The  Reverend  Arthur  C.  Barnhart,  Exec- 
utive Secretary.  Department  of  ChrU- 
tlan     Social     RelaUons,     Diocese     of 
Pennsylvania.  Episcopal  Church:  WU- 
bur   W     Bloom.    Executive    Secretary, 
Pennsylvania      BapUst      Convention; 
Jules  Cohen.  ExecuUve  Director.  Jew- 
ish Community  Relations  CouncU  of 
Greater  Philadelphia:  Chad  P  Combs^ 
Church  and  Society  Chairman,  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania.  United  Presbyterian 
Church,    U.S.A.;    Brant    Ooopersmith, 
Regional     Director,     Antl-Delamatioii 
League    of    B'nal    Brlth;    Donald    M 
HaU      Field     Director     ol     Christian 
Education.  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania:   Theodore  R.  Mann. 
President.  Pennsylvania  Region,  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress;  Harry  U  Moore. 
Director      of      Christian      Education. 
Pennsylvania  Baptist  Convention,  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa.;  Jesse  D.  Reber,  General 
Secretary.    Pennsylvania    Council    of 
Churches,  Harrlsburg,  Pa  :  the  Rever- 
end George  H.  Ewter.  Chaplain  and 
Instructor  in  OhrUllan  Ethics.  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  School   (Episcopal  : 
the    Reverend    Norman    J.    ^yanw"- 
Rector,  St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Chvirch, 
Oak     Lane;     Dr.     Murray     Friedman, 
Pennsylvania  Area  Director,  American 
Jewish      committee;      Rabbi     Harold 
Goldfarb.  Executive  Director.  Board  of 
RabbU  of  Greater  Philadelphia;  Rabbi 
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Theodore  H    Gordon.  Main  Line  Re- 
STremple  Beth  Elohlm:  Miss  Mar- 
eam  E    Kuhn.  Office  of  Church  and 
Sy    United  Presbyterian   Church 
?|  A       Howard     Maxwell.     Office     of 
Church  and  Society.  United  Presbyte- 
?ian  Church.  USA.;    Rev    Edward  A^ 
Powers.  General  Secretary.  Division  of 
ChTfstlan    Education.    United   Church 
of  Christ;   Protesunt  and  Jewish  re- 
Sglous  leaders.  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
March  13.  1964. 
"In    view   of    the   recent    Supreme   Court 
decision  on  school  prayer   and   Bible  read- 
in^    we    a  eroup  of  educators,  lawyers,  edi- 
tor ISd   religious  leaders,  have   felt  It  our 
?uw^  meet  and  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  YhS^Stlslon      we  represent  diverse  reli- 
gious  commitments    and    reflect    varied    re- 
actions to  the  Courts  ruling. 


"Despite  our  differences,  we  concur  on  the 

'°TTeU^'^e  the  guarantees  in  the  ^t 
amendment  of  the  ConsUtution  and  appre- 
elate  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pro^ 
tectlne  religious  liberty.  The  Court  haa 
Sed  the  relation  of  the  public  school  tc 
Sigfon.  we  are  obliged  to  reepect  anc^ 
heed  this  decision.  ■ 

•^  The  decision  does  not  endorse  Irrellglor 
or  atheSm  in  America.  The  Court  emphat4 
Jcally  sUtSs  Its  belief  that  the  place  of  rell 
Son  in  American  society  Is  an  exalted  one 
T^e  policy  of  -wholesome  neutrality.'  whet 
th^Cmirt  asserts,  "neither  advances  nor  In^ 
Shits  rellelon  •  We  see  no  need  to  amenc 
?ie  ?onstftution  or  change  the  role  of  th. 

Supreme  Covirt.  „  „  fr.r 

••3    Although  devotional  exercises  are  for 
bidden   the  Court  clearly  allows  for  the  ob 
?ict1ve  study  of  religion  and  p^tictUarg  o 
the   Bible    in    the    public    school.      Citizens 
iSoufd  Encourage  p^ublic  school   B^thorlti^ 
to  explore  the  possibilities  suggested  by  thus 
decision  to  include  within  the  public  schoc 
J^ritculum  an  understanding  of  ^ero^cj 
religion  in  society,  culture,  and  history.  They 
should  assure  school  officials  the  necessartr 
f?^om^  perform  this  task  In  a  responsl- 
ble  professional  manner. 

••4    we  advocate  that  in  a  pluralistic  socl 
ety  religious  and  civic  groups  use  the  instxiu- 
mLtalltv    of    dialogue    to    resolve    confllc. 
HowSer    we  afflrmThe  right  of  Individua  s 
SrT^uiis.  without  being  subjected  to  abuie 

729-097 — 92980 
or  penalty,  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  secuj  e 
and  protect  civil  rights. 

"5  The  decision  challenges  parents  a^d 
religious  leaders  to  shape  and  strengthen 
spiritual  commitment  by  reliance  on  voluu- 
U^  means,  and  to  resist  the  temptation  o 
rely  on  governmental  institutions  to  create 
relitrtous  conviction." 

I^an  Edward  W.  Barrett.  Columbia  Ur  - 
verslty  Graduate   School   of  Journal- 
Ism-  Dr.  William  Brlckman.  ProfessDr 
of  Education.  University  of  Pennsi  1- 
vanla-  Dan  Callahan,  Associate  Editor. 
ComiAonweal;  Dr.  C.  Emanuel  Carlscn. 
Executive  Director.  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs;  Father  Jan^es 
Deneen.    Superintendent    of    Catholic 
Schools,    Evansvllle,    Ind.;    Rabbi     ra 
Elsenstein.    Editor.   Reconstruction! st: 
Rabbi  Arthur  Gilbert.  Staff  Consulta  it. 
Religious  Freedom  and  Public  Affairs 
Project,  NCCJ:    Rabbi  Robert  Gore  Is, 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  Dr  Krle 
Haselden,  Managing  Editor.  Christian 
Century;  Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry.  Editior, 
Christianity  Today:  Dr.  David  Hunler, 
Director,  Department  of  Christian  1  .d- 
ucatlon,  Protestant  Episcopal  Churth; 
Dr   WUber  G.  Katz,  Professor  of  L*w, 
University  of  Wisconsin;   Father  V'il- 
llam  J.  Kenealy,  8  J..  Law  Profesror, 
Loyola   University,    Chicago;    Dr.   Du- 
mont    F.    Kenny,   President.    Queens- 
borough    Community   College   of    the 
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City    University    of    New    York,    who 
served    as    the    meetings    chairman; 
Rabbi      Norman      Lamm,      Professor, 
Yeshiva  University;  Dr.  Joseph  Manch. 
superintendent    of    Schools,    Buffalo. 
NY^  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy.  Min- 
nesota;  Dr.  Claud  Nelson.  Staff  Con- 
sulunt    on    Interreligious    Relations. 
NCCJ:  Thomas  J.  OToole.  Former  Di- 
rector. Church-State  Institute.  Villa- 
nova  University:  Dr.  Theodore  PoweU. 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation;   Father  John   Reedy.   C.S.C.. 
Editor.    Ave    Maria;    Father    John    B. 
Sheerin  C.S.P..  Editor.  Catholic  World; 
Prof    Roger  Shlnn.  Union  Theological 
Seminary;      New     York;      Rev.     John 
M.   Swomley.   Jr..   St.   Paul   School   of 
Theology    (Methodist).    Kansas    Cty^ 
Mo-     Rev.    Norman    Temme.    Acting 
Public    Relations    Director.    Lutheran 
Church-Mlssouri  Synod;  Father  Gus- 
tave   Weigel.  S.J..  Woodstock   College. 
Maryland:    Dr.  Thomas  J.  Van  Loon, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
••The   United   Synagogue   of   America   ear- 
nestly prays  that  no  legislation  will  be  en- 
act^'by  tie  congress  which  will  in  any  way 
compel  or  threaten  to  compel  the  children 

o?  America  to  worship  in  Go^"^^\\f,f J^/ 
cles  or  under  the  aegis  of  temporal  author- 
l  y  The  religious  training  of  American 
children  should  be  permitted  to  ^onrisY^iT, 
church,  synagogue,  and  home,  where  it  be- 
longs. Religion  cannot  become,  however  re- 
motely an  arm  of  Government.  —Mr.  George 
SaLIen   President  of  the  United  Synagogue 

°^re^;"eske;Vcaf .  '  '  of  the  advisabil- 
ity of  attempting  to  modify  the  wording  of 
the  religion  clauses  of  the  first  amendment^ 
evin  fo?  purposes  of  clarification.  For  one 
thtng  it  would  speedily  appear,  we  fear, 
that  those  who  want  a  clarification  are  deep- 
ly divided  among  themselves.  It  may  be 
t?ue  that  a  majority  of  the  ^^^^l^J^^f^^^'l 
are  willing  to  a4d  something  to  the  religion 
Clauses  in  order  to  bring  o^t  their  t^e 
meaning.  But  does  everyone  want  to  add 
the  same  thing?    We  doubt  It. 

"A  weightier  reason  for  questioning  the 
Wisdom  of  this  move  is  that,  if  it  should  suc- 
ceed, it  would  only  shake  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  firmness  of  the  con- 
^tutionaf  guarantee  of  our  most  basic  civil 
liberty,  freedom  of  religion.  From  a  purely 
forr^al  point  of  view,  of  course,  everything 
m  the  first  amendment  Is  as  much  subject 
S  amendment  by  the  people  as  any  othe 
part  of  the  Constitution.  But  for  all  prac 
?ical  purposes,  the  first  amendments  religion 
clauses  ought  to  be  regarded  as  unamend- 

^''••Our  country  contains  more  than  250  dif- 
ferent religious  faiths,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
neoDle  of  no  definite  religion.  It  is  Impera 
f^e  that  all  of  us  should  be  able  to  feel  a 
sLrene  confidence  that,  however  much  we 
Say  quarrel  and  dispute,  no  successful  at- 
temot  will  ever  be  made  to  change  the  fun- 
?amenS  terms  on  which  we  live  together 
fnTe  secure  enjoyment  of  --eligious  '^J«- 
dom.--America    (a  Jesuit  weekly).  May  25. 

^^"?do  not  see  how  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
could  honestly  have  ruled  otherwise  than  it 
d°d    when    it    outlawed    Bible   readings   and 
J^itTt^ns  of  the  Lord-s  P-jer  as  devoUona 
religious  exercises  sponsored  by  the  author 
mes   in   the  Nation's  State-operated  public 

"^  "SJlt  ■  for  one  moment  can  I  agree  with 
thcie  Who  are  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  make  these  practices  legaL 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  setting  of  any 
precedent  o^f  Lmp'ering  with  the  first  amend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution. 

••TTie  amendment  as  It  stands  Is  adequate 
and   has   proved    a   priceless   protection    for 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion. 

"Apart  from  the  legal  question,  the  pri- 
mary right  and  responsibility  in  the  educa- 


tion of  children  belongs  to  the  parenU. 
American  law  says  so.  So  does  the  United 
Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  And  the  popes— including  John 
XXIII— have  repeatedly  enunciated  the  prin- 

^^^•'li  by  our  energy  and  ingenuity  and  com- 
munity cooperation  we  can  wipe  out  polio, 
we  can  correct  religious  Illiteracy.  But  we 
won't  accomplish  much  until  we  stop  leaning 
on  the  public  schools,  and  address  ourselves 
to  our  religious  duty."— Joseph  Breig.  The 
Pittsburgh  Catholic,  August  15,  1963. 

•It  is  now  clear  that  public  authorities  are 
required  to  show  neutrality  toward  all  groups 
of  believers  and  nonbelievers.  m  PubUc 
schools,  members  of  religious  minorities  are 
not  required  to  choose  between  participating 
in  religious  practices  against  their  conscience 
and  submitting  to  the  handicap  of  expre^- 
mg  their  dissent  by  conspicuous  withdrawal. 

"We  may  be  thankful  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  permit  the  Government  to  de- 
fine and  give  preference  to  some  general  ver- 
sion of  Christianity  or  of  Judeo-Christian 
religion."- The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Lici^en- 
eerger.  Presiding  Bishop.  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States. 

•■Prayer  Is  cheapened  when  it  is  used  as  a 
device  to  quiet  unruly  children,  and  the  Bible 
loses  its  true  meaning  when  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  moral  handbook  for  minors.  Both 
are  meaningful  only  as  sincere  expressions  of 

faith. 

"The  Court's  decision  underscores  our  nrm 
belief  that  religious  instruction  is  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  the  family  and  the  churches. 
It  is  both  mistaken  and  dangerous  to  assume 
the  spiritual  needs  of  our  youth  are  met  by 
formal  recitation  of  prayers  or  the  casual 
learning  of  words  taken  from  the  Holy  Writ. 
•We  reiterate  that  religious  instruction  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  a  public  institu- 
tion •  •  •  Now  that  the  Court  has  spoken, 
responsible  Americans  will  abide  by  its  deci- 
sions in  good  grace.  They  will  not  speak  out 
of  disrespect  for  the  Judicial  system  of  the 
Nation  or  encourage  proposals  subversive  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"Responsible  Americans  •   •   •  cannot 

praise  the  Court  or  remain  silent  when  they 
approve  of  a  decision  and  then  turn  around 
and  attack  its  Integrity  when  they  dislike  a 
ruling  "—The  Reverend  Silas  G.  Kessles  and 
the  Reverend  Eugene  Carson  Blai«  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 

States.  ,      . 

"Since  pagan  influences  increasingly  shape 
American  institutions.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the   Supreme   Court   set   its   prohibition   of 
compulsory  devotional  exercises  in  the  con- 
text  not   of   irreligion    but  of   the   Nations 
religious  heritage.     The  Court  banned  leg- 
islated Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  its  logic  likewise  wou  d  ban  leg- 
islated    irreligion.     Neither     majority     nor 
minority  should  use  machinery  of  govern- 
ment to  implement  religious  beliefs  or  non- 
beliefs.  ,»,,n*„ 
••The  decision  multiplies  the  responsibility 
of  American  parents  and  churchmen  to  pro- 
mote   spiritual    decision   not    through    ma- 
chinery of  the  state  but  through  voluntary 
agencies."— Christianity  Today.  July  5,  1963. 
•As  representatives  of  the  Christian  faith, 
we  accept  the  decision  of  the  Court  In  full 
recognition  of  the  historic  spiritual   values 
the  decision  seeks  to  preserve. 

"The  decision  makes  it  mandatory  for  us 
to  seek  ways  of  relating  religion  and  educa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  child  that  shall  not 
be  by  statutory  decree.  Unless  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  are  performed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  religious  devotion  and  worship,  often  not 
possible  in  the  public  school  the  very  act 
may  be  profane  and  secularized  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public. 

"In  the  long  run,  this  decision  of  the 
Court  Is  more  likely  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  spiritual  values  that  He  at  the  beart  of 
our  democracy,  and  of  the  Christian  faith, 


than  a  contrary  decision."— Bishop  John 
WESLE?  I^RD.  bishop  of  the  Methodlst 
Church  (Washington  area). 

"Recerlt  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  united  States  have  interrupted  or 
modified  traditional  devotional  practices  in 
S^'y  public  schools  and  caused  considerable 
concern  in  many  quarters  ''-^e  concur 
in  the  implication  of  these  decisions  that 
Se  stlte  has  no  right  to  establish  or  author- 
ize devotional  practices  In  our  pubic 
schools.  Since  we  have  lived  in  cons  deraWe 
harmony  under  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Federal    Constitution  for   many  years-  dur- 

STunJil  SThurc^J?  state^nt  I  legislative 

^^JS;:?-  amendment.  No:  It  -en^  to  us 
that  It  is  a  panic  reaction  to  suggest  that 
S?y  ;  constitutional  amendment  can  solvj 
what  is  certainly  a  serious  problem  for  our 

"^^-S  issue  is  whether  the  publicly  fl- 
naiSd  publicly  administered,  obligatory 
XSon^rsystlm  should,  under  our  sys- 
fr^nf  freedom  of  worship,  conduct  acts  of 
reUgious"So"o-  -°^  ind^octrlnate  students 
in  a  set  of  religious  values. 

"And  the  related  Issue  Is:  How  s^aU  this 
society  effectively  provide  a  re  Ig^ous  dimen- 
sion to  the  education  of  its  children? 

•^Thi  last  question  weighs  heavily  on  the 
rnnsciencVs  of  parents  and  religious  leaders. 
rt"i  res  nof  demand  that  we  amend  the 
Constitution  in  such  a  way  that  auti^rity 
over  religious  education  will  be  granted  to 
some  government  official  or  agency. 
^And  that's  what  would  have  to  be  done 
if  the  amendment  were  to  be  carried  out  as 

^  "Authority  over  religious  education  should 
not  be  conveyed  by  majority  vote^- Ave 
Maria    (a    Catholic    weekly).    December    21. 

""When  the  Court  ruled  against  the  New 

£i-r^hrssi:'2h^^f  ^ 

rrs^femrrthln;  -th-e  Si^uri 

Lr;rpo^sSL^^°^.\^n/sor^5o\^l^^^ 

were  introduced  to  amend  the  first  amend- 
ment   in    such    a    manner    as    to   undo   the 

Court's  decision.  

"The  Standard  submits  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
government  which  provides  for  checks  and 
balan^eT.  At  this  particular  time  when 
so  many  in  government  want  to  pay  the  bills 
for  the  churches  and  so  many  In  the 
churches  want  the  government  to  pay  them, 
we  should  be  thankful  that  the  Judicial  de- 
partment has  -prevented  the  Government 
from  underwriting  any  religious  sect. 

"The  National  Constitution  provides  for 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  perhaps 
most  of  the  men  and  women  in  Government 
S^ly  believe  in  the  principle,  but  those 
who  obtain  and  retain  their  office  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  know  the  votaries  are  divided, 
are  often  tempted  to  sidestep  the  constitu- 
tional provision  in  order  to  please  the  people 
•back  home.'  •  •  '  There  must  always  be 
one  division  of  government  free  from  any  and 
all  political  pressure.  If  American  people 
are  smart,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  Judicial 
department  shall  always  remain  free. 

•'For  the  last  40  years,  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment have  sometimes  sought  new  means  for 
permitting  something,  even  though  It  might 
be  unconstitutional.  We  are  fortunate  that 
the  third  branch  Is  devoted  ,to  preventing 
that  which  the  Constitution  forbids.  —The 
Baptist  Standard.  February  26.  1964. 

"We  oppose  any  attempt  to  override  the 
Court's  salutary  Interpretation  and  to  alter 


the  intent  of  the  Pounders  °f  "^^^^^^^^J^^ 
keep  church  and  state  separate.  ^^^  th^^^ate 
engages  in  religious  P^^^^ices  religion  In^e 
United  States  will  suffer;  and  If  religion 
SS^rs.  so  will  the  Nation.  We  need  govern, 
ment  and  we  need  religion,  each  working  In 
Ss  own  sphere,  each  acting  for  the  good  of 
all  -'-SnltarlaA  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice 
and  the  UniUrian  Universallst  Association. 

^^.«tJe?the^sVprer- court    declares 
thesTpartlcular   mandatory  religious  prac- 
tices In  public  schools  to  be  constitutional 
or  i^nSn^stltutional.  there  are  some  slgnifl- 
Sln^  characteristics  of  our  Pi-;«^yterlan  her- 
itage that  must  not  be  forgotten  or  Ignored^ 
Onf  Is  that  the  Instruction  of  chl  dren  in  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Christian  faith 
fs   the  ^sponslblllty   and    privilege    of   the 
church  Ind  the  family;  these  things  are  not 
So^riy  °o  be  provided  by  the  state  or  by  any 
of  Se  agencies  of  the  state,  Including  the 
pub^c  sSs     Another  is  that  the  greatest 
perils  confronting  the  church  when  It  con- 
fuses  its  faith   with  the  surrounding   cul- 
tS?^?en    a   benign    a,nd   benevolent   cuU 
ture-and  substitutes  clVll  legislation  for  its 
owTTnternal  disciplines  in  order  to  replace 
Ite  own  evident  responsibilities   and   tasks. 
nnS    It  IS  the  greatest  betrayal  of  o^ 
heritage  and  of  our  profession  of  faith  In 
Jelu7chrlst  as  Lord,  to  treat  the  worship  of 
S  and  prayer  in  particular,  or  the  public 
Sng  of  the  scriptures,  as  convenient  de- 
;'?S  to  enforce  order  in  assemblies^  or  as 
ceremonial  supports  for  either  a  narrow  b^d 
of  patriotism  or  an  expedient  social  moral 
Uv^WnxiAM  A.  MORRISON,  general  secre- 
t£v    board  of  Christian  education;  Eugeni 
Son  BLAKE,  stated  clerk,  general  assem- 
bly; Monday  Morning  (a  rnagazlne  for  Pres 
bytertan  ministers).  May  20,  1963- 

"Don't  rush  the  prayer  amendment.  It  ifl 
so  eSy  to  think  that  one  Is  voting  for  prayer 
and  tt^e  Bible.  It  comes  as  a  shock  that  this 
fs  noTthe  issue.  The  issue  is  that  agencies 
of  government  cannot  avoid  favoring  one  de- 
nomination and  hurting  another  by  the 
p?Stlcal  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  by 
government  authority  on  what  version  of 
SrBlble  Shall  be  Imposed  and  what  prayer^ 
The  churches  know  this  and  that  Is  why 
thev  are  against  the  Becker  amendment. 

"PrSers  and  Bible  reading  are  more  mean- 
ingful within  the  home  and  church  than  In 
thi  public  schools.  The  late  President  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out  quite  accurately  that JJe 
5  S  supreme  Court  ruling  'would  be  a  wel- 
?c^e  reminder  to  every  American  farnUy  that 
we  can  pray  a  good  deal  more  at  home  and 
Ttte^d  our  Churches  with  a  good  deal  more 
fldeUty.' "-Christian  Science  Monitor.  March 

^°"Tht*Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  laws  and 
regulations  prescribing  prayers  or  devotional 
exf?cises  do  not  contribute  to  a  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  should  not  be  encouraged^ 

"The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  also  ex- 
nresses  a  deep  concern  lest  such  laws  and 
Regulations  bS^ome  the  means  for  confusing 
the  moral  values  of  American  Bodlety  for  a 
devotion  to  religious  insights^  ^5f \*„  Jhe 
committee  Is  enthusiastic  about  imich  In  the 
American  heritage  as  a  national  ^y  o*  ii"' 
the  equation  of  religious  ideas  and  practices 
with  our  national  culture  will  erode  rather 
than  strengthen  the  American  heritage. 

"The  committee  recognizes  that  some  po- 
litical  leaders   may   make    appeals   for   the 

'eSSlishment  of  "iigi°-  ^''sentiSSeS? 
legalized  means  to  arouse  public  sentiment. 
¥Su  we  regard  to  be  In  bad  taste  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  separation  of  church 

and  state.  _,        ,ii.i..„i 

"Legislative  representatives  and  PoUtlcal 
leaders  should  be  made  aware  of  our  Baptist 
Lu^^rt  for  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
rolMOf  the  churches  and  those  of  State 
agencli."-Baptist  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs,  March  10.  1964. 


"The  religious  liberty  declaration.  Cardi- 
nal Rltter  said.  "U  necessary  for  Progress 
toward  Christian  unity  and  the  unity  of 
mankind."    The  reason: 

^Without  such  a  declaration  there  can  be 
no  mutual  discussion,  and  the  do<«r  wouW 
be  closed  to  any  real  dialogue  with  those 
outside  the  church." 

"In  other  words,  the  first  requisite  for  a 
dialogue  with  other  Christians,  with  Jews. 
witS^ohMnmedans.  with  mankind  gener- 
rHy  U  fSll  recognition  that  each  person  must 
t>A  free  to  obey  conscience. 

"A  co^oSary  of  this  Is  that  the  ch^^ 
must  strive  to  express  religious  ^uthj^^ 
such  clarity  and  charity  that  it  will  aPPeai 
to  the  free  intellects  of  free  human  beings^ 
"^oee  are  among  the  purposes  for  which 
Pope  John  XXIII  summoned  the  Ecumenical 

^""-Sls  principle  of  respect  for  conscience 
18  also  Imperfect  accord  with  PoPf  John s 
ency^lcal.  Pacem  In  Terrls.  In  which  he  em- 
phSlzed  ihat  -by  the  natural  law  evei7  hu- 
man being  has  the  right  to  freedc«n  in 
searching  for  truth  and  In  expressing  and 
communicating  his  opinions.' 

"It  would  seem  Impossible  to  square  with 
such  Principles  a  school  prayer  amendment 
tS^e  ^institution  which  would  legalize 
r^liglcJis  exercises  which  are  Initiated.  s|pon- 
Sred,  or  directs  by  P^bUc  school  autho  - 
Ities."— Catholic  Universe  Bulletin  (Cieve 
land,  Ohio) ,  January  3,  1964. 

•we  believe  that  a  per«>n  U  not  adequacy 
educated  for  life  unless  he  has  a  real  ap- 
Seclatlon  of  religious  ideas,  v^ues  InrtlW- 
ttons.  and  practices.  But  because  of  ^ 
religious  pluralism  which  prevails  In  our 
Sty  tod^ay,  religious  education  c«mot  be 

a  function  of  the  public  f^.^^^'^.^'^SS; 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  ~ie  J^^ 
religion  as  empirical  fact,  plays  In  the  cul- 
tSf  aSk^  huSian  hUtory  cannot  be,  taught 
f^toe  public  schools.  Therefore,  while  sup- 
rS>rUng  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June 
1?  1963  we  urfe  positive  cooperation  toward 
Jh'is  end  among  clergymen,  educators,  admln- 
LtraSrsTnd  other  leaders  of  the  commu- 
'SS--BisY.ovs  P.  Gerald  Ensley,  A.  Ray- 
mond Grant.  John  Wesley  I;f/<i..  ^"J^^,«,°,i 
neth  W  Copeland  (officers  of  the  General 
SSd  of  Christian  Social  Gonoerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church).  v,   >,ac  h#.pn 

••We  do  not  believe  that  much  has  be^ 
lost  in  terms  of  the  ^PeciAc  points  co-r^ 
hv  the  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  isupreme 
Surt  iHhe  school  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
r^s      If  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  to  be  re- 
c?S^'  m  schoolrooms  only  for   the  sake  of 
tke  moral  and  ethical  atmosphere  it  creates 
ft  wSxTd  be  worth  nothing  to  the  practicing 
ChTSan     The  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  supreme 
act  of  ^oration  and  petition  or  it  is  de- 
baleS       Reading    the    Bible    in    the    public 
schools  without  comment,  too.  has  been  of 
dubious  value  as  either   an  edu^tlonal  or 
religious  experience.     The  more  we  attempt 
Ts  Christians  or  Americans  to  insist  on  com- 
moS   denominator   religious  exercUe   or   In- 
struction in  the  public  «cho°l^' f  f^f  ^^'J! 
riRk  we  run  of  dUuting  our  faith  and  con 
tribuTlng  to  a  vague  religiosity  which  identi- 
fies reu|lon  with  patriotism  and  becom^a 
natlonaf  folk   religion. "-Statement   of   the 
Executive     Council.    Lutheran     Church     m 
America.  June  28-29.  1963. 
""    CoSnittlng  religious  Buicid^ver^  r^ 
liglous   and   political   forces   in   the   United 
sSt^  anoear  determined  to  destroy  the  Na- 
S7  Stutional  g-arantee  Of  reUgous 
freedom  •   •   ••     The    numerous    efforts    to 
cl^m^ent  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions  on    Bible   reading   and   Prayer   in  ^e 
public     schools     are     variously     m°tlvatod^ 
some  of  the  efforts  rise  from  a  sincere  but 
S^T^ided  notion  that  the  Supreme  Court  s 
JiliSs    have    Jeopardized    religion    In    the 
UnitS  States.     Some  of  the  attacks  on  the 
Si^s  decisions  can  be  charitably  explaln«l 
only  as  products  of  Ignorance  •    Jews. 
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UnltartanB.  secularists,  Roman  Catholics  a^d 
others  whose  children  ^ave  been  unwllimgly 
subjected  to  religious  services  a^d  Ins  true 
tlon   m  public  schools  may  have   to  excuse 
I  this  I    Ignorance,  but  they  do  not  ba.e   to 
iLnd  Idly  by  while  that  kind  o    Ignorance 
destroys    their    freedom    from    religions    Im- 
Doeed    supported,  and  coerced  by  the  state. 
S^me  of  threfforts  to  amend  the  first  amend- 
ment are  entirely  motivated  by  politic^  con- 
siderations.    Whipping  the   supreme  Court, 
even  when  It  faithfully  Interprets  the  Con- 
stitution, is  a  popular  pastime,  and  a  Po""; 
cal  candidate  who  runs  on  a  platform  that 
•defends  God'  expects  from  Providence  a  re- 
ciprocal courtesy  •    •    V    Frenetic  attacks  on 
the  Bill  of  Rights  imperil  the  very  soul  of 
the  Nation  and  Jeopardize  every  man  s  right 
to  worship  and  obey  God  In  freedom.     God 
do-s  not  need  our  defense,  but  we  need  to 
defend  ourselves  against  rellglon-lntoxicated 
fanatics,    sincere    but   bungling   religionists, 
and   opportunistic   politicians   who  ofifer   ua 
their    kind   of   religion   and    their    brand   ol 
God    In    exchange    for    God-given    rellgiouJ 
freedom'— The  Christian  Century.  April   1 
1934. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNIOlJ 

SPRING   CONFERENCE.   LUCERNij. 

SWITZERLAND  i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Atf 

BERT).     Under    previous    order    of    thfe 

House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Yor^ 

[Mrs.  St.  George],  is  recognized  for  4) 

minutes.  „       , 

Mrs     ST.    GEORGE.      Mr.    Speaket. 
as    President    of     the     U.S.    group    to 
the    Interparhamentary    Union    Spri 
Conference,  I  have  taken  this  time  to  r 
port  on  the  Lucerne  conference,  whlc 
was  held  from  March  30  to  April  5.  i 
elusive.  ' 

We  went  to  Lucerne  by  way  of  Spam, 
where  the  bases  were  reviewed  by  some 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, notably  the  naval  base  at  Rota, 
which  is  now  in  need  of  enlargement  be- 
cause of  the  transfer  of  most  of  the  big 
submarines  from  Holy  Loch  to  Spain.  I 

This  again  points  out  something  that 
we  have  to  keep  doing  constantly.  We 
prepare  a  base  in  Europe  or  in  South 
America  or  wherever  you  will,  and  aftjer 
it  is  all  in  operation  and  order — and(  I 
visited  this  base  myself  back  in  1998. 
when  it  was  considered  completely  ade- 
quate—we go  back  a  little  later  and  aire 
told  that  it  needs  to  be  enlarged  by  about 
two-thirds. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  in  buildirig 
these  very  expensive  bases  we  are  4ot 
able  to  look  ahead  far  enough  to  realize 
that  either  the  old  bases  must  be  keptlor 
the  new  bases  must  be  built  for  futi^re 
use  and  not  just  for  the  present.  i 

After  this  we  reached  our  conferenice. 
We  found  there  and  we  approved  se^en 
resolutions,  which  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
big  conference  in  Copenhagen  on  the 
20th  to  the  28th  of  August.  I 

By  the  Committee  on  Political  Qiies- 
tions.  International  Security  and  Dis- 
armament, from  international  detent*  to 
peace.    This  was  unanimously  passeq. 

May  I  say  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  were*  on 
the  whole  far  more  cooperative  andifar 
more  sympathetic  than  they  have  bjeen 
in  the  past. 
We  also  passed  a  resolution  on 


adaptation  of  the  United  Nations  CI  ar 


ter  and  working  methods  to  the  require- 
ments   of    an    enlarged    International 

By  the  Parliamentary  and  Juridical 
Committee,  the  International  protection 
of  human  rights;  and  space  law  and 
prospects  of  International  cooperation  in 
space  activities.  .  ,  ^         i* 

By  the  Economic  and  Social  Commit- 
tee, the  fight  against  disparities  In  world 

By  the  Cultural  Committee,  the  prob- 
lem of  educaUon  and  the  fight  against 
illlt  prflcv . 

By  the  Committee  on  Non-Self-Gov- 
emlng  Territories,  the  Implementation  of 
the  United  Nations  DeclaraUon  on 
Colonialism.  ^  ,       . 

In  all  of  the  debates  the  U.S.  delegates 
were  most  active  and  held  their  country  s 
Interests    paramount    throughout.    We 
were  well  briefed  with  position  papers 
prepared  by  Dr.  Galloway,  our  executive 
secretary,  through  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. ,        ,  ..  „ 
We  also,  as  I  said  before,  found  the 
Russians  in  a  much  more  amenable  mood 
and  wUllng  to  accept  some  of  our  sug- 
gestions.   They  did.  however,  rear  back 
at  a  West  German  amendment  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Committee  on  Non-Self- 
Governlng  Territories,  which.  Incident- 
ally I  think  is  a  very  cumbrous  and  un- 
intelligible tiUe.  at  least  in  English,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Rights  of  Peoples 
to  Self -Determination. 

Of  course,  self-determination  Is  like  a 
red  rag  to  a  bull  to  the  U.S.S.R.  What, 
indeed,  would  happen  to  all  those  coun- 
tries they  have  gobbled  up  and  hardly 
digested  if  self-determination  were  to  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day. 

The  uproar  become  so  great  and  tne 
African  and  Asian  allies  took  such  a  part 
therein  that  after  prolonged  and  very 
acrimonious  debate,  the  West  German 
delegation  withdrew  the  amendment. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  on 
the  Interparliamentary  Council  written 
by  our  executive  secretary.  Dr.  George 
Galloway,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the 

R,ECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  report  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Report  of  tht  Exkctttivk  Secretart,  Intkb- 

PARLIAMENTART    UNION    COUNCIL    AND    COM- 
MTITEE     MECTINGS,     LUCERNE,     SWTTZERLAND, 

March  30-April  5.  1964 
The  spring  meetings  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Council  and  Standing  Commit- 
tees were  held  In  Lucerne.  Switzerland,  March 
30  to  April  5.  1964,  In  the  Kunsthaus.    Two- 
hundred  and  twenty-six  members  of  Parlia- 
ment   frc«n    44    different    countries    In    all 
regions  of  the  world  participated.    The  dele- 
gation   from    the    United    States    consisted 
of    Representative    Katharine    St.    George, 
chairman:     Representatives     W.     R.     Poage, 
Alexander    Pirnie.    Emilio    Q.    Daddario,    P. 
Bradford  Morse,  and  Robert  McClory;  and 
Senators    Gordon    Allott    and    Mike    Mon- 
RONEY      Dr.   George  B.  Galloway,  executive 
secretary;    DarreU    St.    Claire,    fiscal    ofBcer; 
and  Dr  Charles  J.  Zlnn,  law  revision  counsel 
of    the    House    of    Representatives,    accom- 
panied the  delegation. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  general 
session  at  which  the  delegates  were  welcomed 
by  Svirlss  ofBclals  of  Lucerne.    Pour  days  oX 


the 


the  conference  were  devoted  to  a  series  of 
meetlnra  by  the  five  Standing  Study  Com- 

SuSTof  t'he  union.  The  PoJ^tlc^Xu^S 
armament  Committee,  on  which  the  Un  t^ 
ISS7  was  represented  by  Representatives 
PiRNiK  and  MORSE,  debated  four  topics:   (1) 

JJLlble  steps  toward  S^^^^'^^^'^^Z; 
(27  relations  between  political  and  mU  tary 
amances,  (3)  active  coexistence  and  future 
international  law,  and  (4)  adaptation  of  the 
united  Nations  Charter  and  work  ng  meth- 
cxis  to  the  requirements  of  an  enlarged  In- 
ternational society.  o^^mit 
The  Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Commit- 
tee, on  which  Representative  D*°°*"° /^P" 
resented  the  United  States,  discussed  the  re- 
port of  Its  subcommittee  on  space  law,  and 
Lnsldered  the  International  Protection  of 
human  rights  and  the  role  oi  TnemheTHoi 
parliament    as    Intermediaries    between    the 

^r;rnoSr:SS^Sal  committee,  where 
senator  Monroney  and  R^P^f tentative  Poage 
represented  the  United  States,  debet^  the 
fight  against  disparities  in  world  economy, 
includtlg  (1)  the  role  of  International  orga- 
nizations in  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment assistance,  (2)  means  of  Insuring 
more  extensive  exchanges  between  countries 
with  different  political  regimes  and  economic 
levels,   and    (3)    the  demographic  prob  «m. 
the  present  situation  and  proposed  solutions. 
The  Cultural  Committee,  on  which  Rep- 
resentative McClory  represented  the  United 
States,  discussed  democratic  access  to  educa- 
tional facilities  and  the  fight  against  Illiter- 
acy In   the  developing  countries.     And   the 
Committee    on    Non-Self -Governing    Terri- 
tories, where  Senator  Allott  represented  the 
United  States,  considered  the  implementation 
of  the  United  Nations  declaration  on  colo- 
nialism.   On  all  these  topics  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion was  equipped  with  position  papers  pre- 
pared  In   the   Legislative   Reference   Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

During  the  Conference  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  held  Its  ISlst  session 
and  the  Interparliamentary  Council  held  ItB 
94th  session.  Representative  Kathawne  St^ 
GEORGE  and  Senator  Allott  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  session  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council. 

The  five  permanent  study  committees  sub- 
mitted an  account  of  their  work  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  which,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  April  4.  drew  up  the  agenda  for  the 
53d  Interparliamentary  Conference  to  t« 
held  in  Copenhagen  from  August  20  to  28 
1964.    The  subjects  to  be  discussed  there  win 

be' 

1  Adaptation  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  working  methods  to  the  requlrementa 
of  an  enlarged  International  society; 

2.  The  fight  against  disparities  in  world 
economy;  and 

3.  The  problem  of  education  and  the  fight 
against  Illiteracy. 

There  will  also  be  an  exchange  of  views  on 
the  role  of  Parliament. 

During  the  session  of  the  Council  on  AprU 
4  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  until  tbe  Copen- 
hatten  Conference  action  on  the  application 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  for  reinstate- 
ment  in  the  Union  and  not  to  admit  ob- 
servers  from  South  Vietnam  to  the  floor  of 
the   53d  Conference.     Proposals  formulated 
bv   the  Executive   Committee  regarding  the 
status  and  rights  of  honorary  members  of  na- 
tional groups  at  Interparliamentary  confer- 
ences were  Accepted  by  the  Council.     Secre- 
tary General  Andr6  de  Blonay  waB  fleeted  U) 
that  office  for  the  period  from  Ju  y  L  19«f' 
to  June  30,  1969.     The  Council  elected  the 
Honorable   M.   Senanayeke,   member   of  the 
Parliament  of  Ceylon,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  Executive  Committee  caused  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  south  Vietnam  Parliament 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Thlep.    A  proposal 
by  Mr.  Hermann  Kopf  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Committee  on  Non-SeU-Governlng  Terrlto- 
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rles  was  debated  In  the  Oou°<="'^",*,  *,?^; 
Blon  on  a  new  name  was  postponed  untU  the 

^Si?fn?SeTuce7ne  meetings  Representa- 
tlve  ALKANDER  PiRNH  was  elected  vice  chair- 
mll^  the  committee  on  Political  Questions 
I^matlonal  Security  and  Dlsarmamen^ 
and  Representative  Robbit  McClory  wm 
elected  rapporteur  of  the  Committee  on  Cul- 
tural  Questions.  ,  ^  ^. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Spanish  group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  UB.  dele- 
gation to  the  Lucerne  meetings  spent  a  few 
days  in  Spain  as  guests  of  the  Spanish  group, 
some  of  whose  members  had  previously  been 
TnTertalned  by  the  U.S.  group  In  Washington^ 
While  in  Madrid  the  congressional  delegation 
was  received  at  a  reception  In  their  honor 
elven    by    the    American    Ambassador,    Mr. 
woodward,  at  his  residence.    The  delegation 
was  also  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Cortes,  t*^e 
National  Parliament  of  Spain,  by  the  vice 
president  of  that  body     Several  member  of 
the   U.S.    delegation    also   visited    the    Rote 
Naval    Station.      The    generous    hospitality 
of  the   Spanish   group   was  deeply  appreci- 
ated and  greatly  enjoyed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Oeorge  B.  Gallowat. 

Executive  Secretary. 

April  10, 1964. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
also  have  an  extremely  interesting  reso- 
lution and  study  by  one  of  the  Britl^ 
delegates  which  I  would  also  like  to  have 

placed  in  the  Record.  „ru>,«nf 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.    The  following  Is 
the   suggestion  by   the  Honorable  Mr 
Mallalieu  and  Is  for  a  closer  Imk  In  the 
United  Nations  and  the  InterparUamen- 
tary  Union;  and  It  was  made  some  time 
ago.    It  has  been  brought  back  to  our 
attention  at  this  time.  ^  ».  ^.v. 

It  would  certainly  seem  as  though  both 
organizations  would  benefit  by  a  closer 
tle-ln  m  their  work.    While  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  organizations  do  meet  and 
do  have  observers  going  from  one  to  the 
other,  this  could  be  better  coordinated 
and  the  two  should  be  able  to  meet  to- 
gether and  discuss  world  problems  from 
the  two  angles  of  the  legislative  and  the 
parliamentary  branches  of  government. 
For  the  above  reasons,  Mr.  Mallalieu  s 
suggestion  Is  very  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration 
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A    Consitltative    Assembly    or  the   Untted 

Nations 
(Memorandum  from  L.  B.  Sohn  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Mallalieu,  August  6,  1963) 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Is  a 
body  composed  of  representatives  of  s^f^f 
^the  bas'ls^equallty.    W^"e  fo^«  ^^^X- 
tlons   Include   members   of   national   parlla 
meSs   these  delegates  are  bound  by  govern- 
Sentel    instructions   and   cannot   represent 
S?S:tly  the  Interests  «'  ^helr  peopl^.     B^ 
participating  In  the  meeting  of  the  Gener^ 
XSmbly     these    delegates    get    acquainted 
its    the   workings    of    the   United    Nations 
and  bring  back  to  their  parliaments  a  better 
Understanding  of  United  Nations  prob  emB^ 
Nevertheless,    this    link    between    national 
parlSnenU  and  the  United  Nations  is  not 
a  satisfactory  one.     The  problem  l^as  been 
solved  in  a  better  way  In  the  various  parlia- 
mentary assemblies  of  the  European  Inter- 
natlon^  organizations  where  a  separate  body 
exists  in  addition  to  a  body  representing  gov- 
er^ent*      The    Consultative    Assembly    of 
S^ouncU  of  Europe,  the  Assembly  of  the 
wLSrn    Europe    Union    and    the    Common 
Assembly  of  the  three  European  commimitiee 


are  based  on  direct  representation  of  na- 
tional parliaments.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentetlves  from  each  country  varies,  depend- 
tog  roughly  on  the  size  of  Its  population. 

In  all  the  existing  International  parlla- 
mentery  assemblies,  the  role  of  these  as- 
sembll^  proved  to  be  a  P^oK^e««'^^  ""^^^ 
Their  members  are  Imbued  more  with  a 
common  spirit  than  ordinary  government 
^^sentaUves.  It  Is  due  to  the  Insistence 
of  the  consultative  Assembly,  for  Instance, 
that  the  Council  of  Europe  adopted  the  Con- 
i^ntlon  on  Human  Rights  and  estebllshed 
the  European  Court  of  Human  Righto.  If 
such  an  assembly  were  established  In  the 
United  Nations,  one  could  expect  that  It 
would  also  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

One  could  say  that  such  an  assembly  ex- 
ists already  In  the  form  of  the  Conferences 
of   the  Interparliamentary   Union    the   Slst 
meeting  of  which  was  held  In  Bras  Ua  m  1962^ 
K  one  looks  through  the  resolutions  of  the 
interparliamentary  Conferences,  one  sees  In 
themTsplrit  of  progress  and  an  attempt  to 
reflStas^  Closely  as  possible  the  hopes  and 
5ears  of  mankind.    The  size  of  national  dele- 
gations  In    the   Interparllamentery   Confer- 
Inces   is   related   to   a   nation's    i^pulatlon^ 
though  not  exactly  proportionate  to  It.     The 
votes  vary  frc«n  9  to  22.  ^    „„ 

Perhaps  It  might  be  possible  through  con- 
c^^ent  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  by  the 
SSt  conference  of  the  interparliamentary 
Snlon  to  establish  a  direct  link  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Interparliamentary 
union.    The  Interparliamentary  Union  would 
not  become  simply  an  organization  with  a 
SJnsultatlve  status,  advising  t^e  ^^"^Jf^^ 
and  social  Council,  but  would  be  working 
closelv    with    the    General    Assembly    Itself. 
M^hl  ginning.  Its  jurisdiction  might  he 
Umlted  to  questions  which  the  General  As- 
sembly would  refer  to  It  for  advice.    It  might 
fZ  hkve  some  role  to  play  In  the  approval  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
fiscal  mitters.    Finally,  It  n^lg^^t  be  entitled 
to  make  suggestions  for  the   «f  e^,^^«"[S! 
of  the  United  Nations,  In  the  spirit  of  the 
joint  statement  of  the  United  Sta^  and  the 
Soviet  union  of  September  20.   1961    which 
wal  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  General 
Issembly     In  general,  the  Conference  would 
Jfve  broad  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  the  future,  but  would  be  Umlted 
to  current  questions  by  the  requ  rei^nt  of 
a  orlor  request  from  the  General  Assembly 
or^the  ScSxrlty  Council  to  deal  with  a  par- 

'Ts^cH  U^'were  established,  the  United 
Nations  would  have  the  benefit  of  advice  of 
a  CTOup  composed  of  eminent  members  of 
naSona^l  parllWnts.    The  existence  of  such 
a  link  would  also  provide  In  most  cases  the 
neceia^  backing  of  world  public  opinion  for 
topo^^t  decisions  of  the  United  Nations^ 
It    would    also    acquaint    many    Influential 
members  of  parliaments  with  the  workings  of 
Se  United  Nations  and  with  Its  current  and 
JStuxe  problems.    This  would  establish  sup- 
nort  for  the  United  Nations  on  a  local  level 
S  would  create  pressure  on   governments 
to  behave  In  accordance  with  United  Nations 
standards.     The   parliamentarians   can   help 
the  United  Nations  not  only  by  the  work  done 
at  the  conferences  of  the  mterparllamen^ 
union,  but  also  in  their  home  countries  after 
their  return  from  the  Conferences. 

Arrangements  wUl  have  to  be  made  for  a 
closer  coordination  of  the  meetings  of  the 
gS"ra?^embly  and  the  Inter^rllamentary 
union.  It  would  be  desirable  that  they 
should  meet  at  the  same  time  and  In  the 
saSt  place.  If  this  should  not  prove  poes  We, 
S^y  should  at  least  meet  at  the  same  time. 
In  fact  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  Con- 
ferenS;  to  meet  In  various  places  around 
Se  ^rld  to  make  clear  to  the  Peoples  of 
the  world  that  they  have  an  Important  role 
S  pTay  in^e  settlement  of  International 
affairs. 


While  this  suggestion  might  involve  some 
ch^g^  in  theTtatute.  of  the  InterparUa- 
mentery  Union,  It  would  not  require  a  change 
JS?h?  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
General  Assembly  may,  at  any  t  me.  ask 
the  advice  of  any  existing  International  or- 
ganization and  may  even  establish  new  or- 
lans  to  deal  with  specified  prob  ems.  Slml- 
Urly.  It  may  authorize  studies  either  by  any 
new  group  especially  estobllshed  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  an  existing  organization. 

It  may  be  expected  that  giving  to  the  In- 
ternarllamentary  Union  the  role  of  a  con- 
SteJli^embly  of  the  United  Nations  ^n 
be  as  important  an  Influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  as  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  the  European  parliamentary  as- 
semblies was  for  the  strengthening  of  var- 
lous  bonds  among  the  European  nation^. 

It    seems.    Mr.    Speaker,    every    time 
we  go  to  these  meetings  and  these  dis- 
cussions, we  are  constantly  Warned  for 
engaging  In  this  sort  of  work.    This  Is 
vS^^ortunate.    The    other   nations 
that  take  part  take  their  work  extremely 
seriously.    The  British,  of  course,  have 
Sng  had  a  secretary  on  full  pay  who 
d^s  nothing  but  keep  the  Members  of 
ParUament  infonned  as  to  the  work  of 
the  parliamentarians  of  the  world 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  like  It 
or  not  the  parliamentary  system,  whether 
it  be  the  presidential  system  such  as  our 
own  or  the  straight  parliamentary  sys- 
S'  such  as  the  British,  Is  ^f  adua^ly 
falling  into  disrepute  all  over  the  world^ 
At  these  meetings  we  find  more  and  more 
people  coming  as  ^epr^ntativ^f  one- 
party   parliaments.    This   Is    becomlrig 
morf  and  more  prevalent.    Itlsnoton^y 
becoming  more  and  more  Prevalent,  but 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  Popu^ax— 
which  makes  It  a  little  more  serious 

Something  has  got  to  be  done^y  the 
pariiaments  of  the  worid  of  whatever 
?ype  or  of  whatever  kind,  to  tnake  them- 
slwes  felt,  to  make  the  ParMamentary 
Astern  work.  If  you  will.  Thf ^  is  the 
question  before  the  P^oPles  of  the  world 
today  Does  the  system  work;  is  it  work- 
able? '  Many  are  asking  this  question  and 
answering  it  In  the  negative 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  tiiose  In  our 
own  country  observing  things  happerUng 
now  at  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  s^d 
Ob Jrvlng  how  legislation  for  one  r-ea^ 
or  another  Is  being  held  up.    Because 
this  House  can  pass  a  great  deal  of  legis- 
lation to  Its  heart's  content  which  may 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  if  the  other 
body  Is  to  be  held  up  perhaps  indefinitely. 
People  In  other  lands,  students  of  po- 
UtTc^ai  government  ai^PoUtical  science 
seeing  aU  this  have  good  reason  to  pause 
and  to  ask  whetiier  that  system  can  wo^^ 
in  a  modern  world;  whetiier  a  system  of 
this  kind  can  work  on  a  12-month  bas^ 
whether  a  system  of  this  kind  is  at  all 

efficient.  ,  j  ^„„„ 

We  are  seeing  many  peoples  and  many 
debating  societies  all  over  the  worid  take 
quite  an  opposite  view  to  ttie  one  we  have 
always  believed. 

For  that  reason,  tills  Government  of 
ours,  tills  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  next  to  the  British  Is  the  oldest  of 
these  societies  In  the  worid.  has  to  prove, 
it  seems  to  me.  wittUn  short  order 
whether  this  fonn  of  government  can 
long  endure,  whetiier  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment gives  true  freedom  and  upholds 
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it  M  it  cannot  do  that  the  days  of 
this  great  Congress  and  of  many  other 
great  parliaments  may  well  be  numbered^ 

For  this  reason  I  would  commend  the 
study  of  parliamentary  systems  and 
thoughtful  deliberaUon  on  it.  Also  at 
Umi  I  would  commend  parliamentary 
pJSSdure  at  its  highest:  that  is  dignity 
Sn^Se  floor  of  this  House.  We  do  have 
STsnity  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  we 
^onothave  enough.  We  should  have 
interest  in  the  deliberations  ^hi^h  are 
taking  place.  We  do  have  it.  but  we  do 
not  have  enough.  _     ^.^ 

Very  often  our  people,  who  come  to 
visit  and  to  see  what  is  happening  and 
to  see  what  their  own  Representatives 

Timetable,  Interpan  ia 
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Time 


Act  vity 


Monday.  Mar.  30:  5  p.m. 


13lst  session  of  the  Executlv  i  Committee 


KUNSTHAUS 


Tuesday.  Mar.  31: 

10:15  a.m 

11:15  a.m 


en 


ir  1 


3  p.m — 


Opening  meetinft. 
Political  and  r>isar"^ai?^"f .  . 
From  International  df  t^nte 
1    Possible  steps  to 

2.  Relations  betwr 
ances. 

3.  Active  coexist  en 
Economic  and  Social  Com 

The  fight  against  dispa  it 

1.  The  role  of  intern 
nical  cooperatio 
Including  sto>ps 
states   for   the 
the  aid  rew-ived 

Political  and  Oisarmamen) 
Economic  and  Social  Comf 
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INTERPARLIAMEP^TARY   UNION— AIMS.  STRU(  - 

TURE.    ACTTVITIES 

1.    HISTORY 

The  origins  of  the  I^^'T?""^? '^.^  |7 
Union  date  back  to  1889  when  on  the  ni na- 
tive of  Sir  William  Randal  Cremer  (Great 
irltaln)  and  Mr.  PrW^rlc  ^^J^^''^-; 
first  interparliamentary  conference  ^or  "iier 
nSlonal^bltratlon.  attended  by  delegrtes 
from  nine  countries,  met  In  Paris. 

The  movement  developed  rapidly  and  In 
1894.  a  permanent  organization,  with  Its  own 
i^tutes'^^d  secretariat.  ^^^  ^^^P  ""i,^" 
the  name  of  '•InterparllamenUry  Union. 

Since   that   time,   and   Respite   two   Wjirld 
Wars    the  Union  has  pursued  Its  actlvllles 
grSially   expanding   Its   field   of   work    ^d 
S^ptmg  Its  methods  to   changing  clrcjm- 
stances. 

2.    AIMS 

The  aim  of  the  Interperllamentary  uilon 
13  to  promote  personal  contact  bet-^reen 
members  of  all  parliaments  and  to  unite 
them  in  common  action  to  secure  ^^  main- 
tain the  full  participation  of  their  r^pe<"v 
states  in  the  firm  establishment  and  d^vel 
opment  of  democraUc  Institutions  and  14  the 
advancement  of  the  work  of  Internatjonal 
peace  and  cooperation. 
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are  doing,  are  disappointed.  This  d^ 
appointment  is,  of  course,  translated  into 
votes,  but  even  the  votes  are  getting  few- 
er in  number. 

We  have  cheered  to  high  heaven  when 
in  a  presidential  election.  62  percent  of 
those  eligible  have  voted.    Mr.  SPeaker 
this  is  nothing  of  which  to  boast.    This 
is  rather  a  discouraging  figure.    In  Aus- 
tralia a  person  is  fined  if  he  does  not 
vote  and  they  always  muster  at  least  80 
percent.    We  should  be  able  to  do  as  well. 
If  our  people  found  it  worth  their  while 
and  if  our  people  thought  it  would  gen- 
erate the  kind  of  government  they  de- 
sire we  could  get  80  percent  of  our  voters 


to  come  out— yes.  even  to  come  out  to 
^ot^°"r  Memlirs  of  Congre^   in  whose 
elections  we  never  get  even  the  6°  per 
cent  of  which  we  have  boasted  in  our 
presidential  elections.  o^paker    I 

So  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker  i 
hope  that  the  Members  will  look  over  the 
SSJuments  I  am  putting  in  the  Record^ 
There  is  one  other  document  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  incl^f^^^: /f^J 
is  the  timetable  and  the  pamphlet  of  the 
last  meeting  in  Lucerne. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


.mentary  Union,  spring  meeUngs,  1964,  Lucerne,  Mar.  SO  to  Apr. 


Time 
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Activity 
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Committee: 
dfiente  to  peace: 

United  Nations  Charter  and 
to  the  requirements  of  an 
national  society. 

it  tee: 
>s  in  world  economy, 
problem:  Present    situation 


3  p.m 

4  p.m.-- 
4.30  p.m. 


Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Committee: 

V&"lawars^'ectsofinternatlonal«>operation 

-T^SH^Bfo^^TK^N^ns  decora- 
tlon  on  colonialism. 

^-nrn7tiraSSo?oTh";rn  rights. 

^""l%'emo3circ;*ss  to  educational  facilities^ 

2    Educational  problems  and  the  fight  agamst  Illiteracy 
■  in  the  doveloiiing  countries. 

^^TT'h^e^l^" -^'{^"  oS         -  intermediaries 

'  between  the  citizens  and  governments. 
Cultural  Committee  (Idem). 

Political  and  Disarmament  Committee: „„.„..  ^prvirf 

Establishment  and  approval  of  the  committee  s  report, 
elections. 
^"'"^aS^'a^nrTppr'^val   of   the    Committee's 

report;  elections.  „i,„,io.. 

Commlt'i^on  N-on-SeU-Qo;«;P«"K  T^'  o;"*(,„^^i,tee's 
Establishment    and    approval    oi    me 
report;  elections. 

Parliamentary  and  J"^W'^„*>  ^°"?"'",^the    Committee's 
Establishment    and    appro\al     oi    ine 

report;  elections. 
Cultural  Committer:  ^,,„„.,,.,    of    the    Committee's 

Establishment    and    appro%al    oi    me 
report;  elections. 


VERKE11RSH.VU8 


Saturday,  Apr.  4:  4  p.m. 
Sunday,  Apr.  5:  10  a.m.. 


94th  session 
94tb  session 


ot^h^eVn^^^ire^y^Slconclusion). 


Tr,  pursuance  of  this  object,  the  Union 
n.^esTno:n"ts  views  on  all  i-te-aUon^. 
nroblems  suitable  for  settlement  by  parlla 
menuJi  action  and  puts  forward  suggestions 
SrS^  development  of  parliamentary  Insti- 
tutl^  i  B^  S.  improve  their  working  and 
increase  their  prestige. 

3.    STRTJCTTTRE 

The  Union  Is   an  International  organlza- 
tloTf  of  a  semiofficial  character.     It  cons  sts 
of    national    groups    constituted    In    parUa- 
ments  functioning  as  such  within  the  terrl 
Sry  of  which  they  represent  the  Papulation 
in  a  state  recognized  as  a  subject  of  Inter- 
national law.  „„„otitiiti> 
A  parliament  as  a  whole  may  constitute 
Itself   as   a   national   group   but.   frequently, 
the  members  of  the  Union's  groups  are  re- 
cruited on  an  Individual  basis. 
The  oreans  of  the  Union  are: 
a    The     Interparliamentary      Conference: 
unless    otherwise    decided,    It    is    ^onven^ 
once    a    year.     National    groups    are    repre 
sented  by  delegations  whose  sizes  vary  and 
?h^  vo'tlng  rfghts  are  weighted^  accordmg 
to  the  population  of  the  respective  states. 
Sie  conference  adopts  resolutions  on  prob- 
lems referred  to  It  by  the  Council. 

b    The   Interparliamentary  Council.    It  is 
composed  of  two  representatives  from  each 


affiliated  group.     It  may  set  up  standing  or 
provisional  study  committees^ 

c  The  Executive  Committee:  This  Is  tne 
administrative  organ  of  the  ^^j^^  ^.°. Jj^,°; 
sists  of  11  members  belonging  to  llffereni 
ero^Ds  Ten  of  these  are  elected  by  the 
conference!  the  President  of  the  Interpw- 
Samentary  council  Is  ex  officio  member  and 

President.  'rv.ia 

d    The   Interparliamentary   Bureau.    This 

is  thJ^nternatlonal  secretariat  of  the  orga- 

"?n  addition,  the  Association  of  S^retarles 
General  of  Parllamenta  works  within  the 
°IS^ework  of  the  Union,  providing  an  oppor- 
tu^ty  ?or  the  clerks  of  the  various  legisla- 
tive assemblies  to  cooperate  In  the  technical 
study  of  parliamentary  problems. 

4.    MEMBESSHIP 

As  at  January  1.  1964.  there  were  72  na- 
tlonal  groups  In  the  parliaments  of  the  fol- 

^^SnTa^merica  (United  States  of)  .Ar- 
gentina. Australia.  Austria,  Belgium  BmzU 
Bulearla.  Burma,  Cameron,  Canada.  Cen 
fral  African  Republic,  Ceylon.  Chile.  Congo 
(Liopoldvllle,.  Czechoslovakia  Dahomey. 
Denmark,  Ethiopia.  Finland.  Prance.  Oer- 
SlnT( Federal  Republic  of).  Ghana.  Great 
Sfualn    Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Hungary. 
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Iceland  India.  Indonesia.  Iran.  Iraq.  Ireland. 
Sairktaly.  iapan.  Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon. 
Liberia  Libya.  Luxembourg,  Monaco  Mon- 
goUa  Netherlands.  New  Zealand.  Nigeria 
Norway  Pakistan.  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
muppines,  Poland,  Rumania,  Senegal,  Sierra 
SonS^Somalla.  Spain.  Sudar^  Sweden_SwUz- 
erland  Syria.  Thailand,  Tunisia.  Turkey. 
uS  ^?b  Republic,  U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela. 
Vietnam  (Republic  of) .  Yugoslavia. 

5.    HEADQUARTERS 

Interparliamentary    Bureau,    6.    rue    Con- 
stantln     Geneva.    Switzerland.      Telephone 
r022)   24  82  96.    Telegraphic  address:   Inter- 
parlement  Geneva. 

e     RELATIONS    WTTH   OTHER    ORGANIZ.^TIONS 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  has  cate- 
gorf  A  consultative  status  with  the  Eco- 
nomic and  social  Council  of  the  United 
SaUons.  It  also  has  consultative  arrange- 
menta  with  UNESCO  and  maintains  regular 
SntS^tl  with  the  other  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies.  v,„ev.»rt 

Close  relations  have  also  been  established 
with  such  regional  0^8^°^^^"°^ „,?;!„  *^f 
council  of  Europe,  the  0^8^^;^"°"°'. 
American  States,  and  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. 

7.    ACTIVrriES 

The  union  brings  together  Parliamentar- 
ians representing  different  Ideologies  and 
countries  for  the  objective  study  of  PoUtlcal- 
economic,  social.  Juridical,  and  cultural  prob- 
Tems  of  international  significance.  For  this 
purpose,    two    Important    sessions    are    held 

each  year.  ^  i     „,i 

The  first  takes  place  In  spring  and  Is  pri- 
marily devoted  to  the  work  of  the  standing 
SJdy  committees,  which  are  Ave    n  number 
Thev  are-   (a)  Committee  on  Political  Ques 
Sns.  international  Security  and  Dlsarmaj 
ment;      (b)     Parliamentary     ^^^     Jtirldlcal 
Committee:    (c)   Economic  and  Social  Com 
mlttee-    (d)    Cultural   Committee;    and    (e) 
committee    on    Non-Self-Governlng    Terri- 
tories and  Ethnic  Questions. 

The  plenary  session  takes  place  In  summer 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference,  which  Is  held  each  year  In  a 
different  country.  The  ^^ats  of  recent  con- 
ferences have  been  Vienna  (195*  •  ^e  «lnkl 
(1955);  Bangkok  (1956) .  London  (1957K  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (1958).  Warsaw  (1959 K  Tokyo 
(1960);  Brussels  (1961).  Brasilia  (1962),  and 
Belgrade  (1963). 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  condticts 
a  program  of  research  and  studies  on  parlla- 
mentf-y  problems.  In  1962.  It  published  an 
Snportant  book  entitled:  "Parliaments:  A 
Comparative  Study  on  the  Structiire  and 
Pxmctlonlng  of  Representative  Institutions 
in  Forty-One  Countries." 

In  addition  to  these  international  activ- 
ities, national  groups  maintain  bilateral 
relations  with  one  another. 

Regional  Interparliamentary  groupings 
have  also  been  set  up  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union,  particularly  In  northern  Europe. 
Benelux,  and  the  two  Americas. 

8.    PTTBLICATIONS 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  interparliamentary  conference  is  piib- 
llshed  annually.  Two  periodicals,  in  English 
and  French,  also  appear  quarterly  under  the 
Union's  auspices: 

a.  "Interparliamentary  Bulletin,"  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  union; 

b  "Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  In- 
formation." a  review  dealing  with  const  - 
tutlonal  and  parliamentary  l^^-  '^^*ch  is 
published  by  the  Association  of  Secretaries 
General  of  Parllamenta. 
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9.    JTNANCES 

Contributions  from  national  groups  con- 
stitute the  main  source  of  the  Union's  reve- 
nue  They  are  paid  annually  on  the  basis 
of  scale  fixed  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Council.    The  Union's  budget  runs  to  some 


60,000     SwlES     francs     (i.e..     •140.000)     per 
annum. 

Mr.    HAYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    I  yield  to   the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  „^„tip 

Mr    HAYS.    I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  statement  she  has  made^ 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ^^om  time  to 
time  I  have  read  criticism  of  the  trips 
taken  by  Members  of  Congress— I  have 
not  been  one  of  them,  in  this  particular 
instance-to      the     Interparliamentary 
Union  meetings,  I  believe  this  has  been 
a  useful  thing.    I  believe  it  is  tremen- 
dously important  that  the  naembers  of 
one-party  parliaments,  about  which  the 
gentlewoman  has  spoken,  see  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  and  see  that  the  mem- 
bers are  free  to  speak  their  mihds  and 
that  they  are  free  to  disagree  with  each 
other  if  an  occasion  arises  when  there  are 
honest  disagreements. 

If  there  were  no  other  benefits— and 
there  are  many,  in  my  opinion— that 
would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  American  delegation  to 
this  important  international  meeting. 

There  are  other  international  parUa- 
mentary  bodies  to  which  we  belong.    I 
have  had  occasion  to  attend  some  of 
those  meetings.    Without  taking  a  lot 
of  time.  I  wish  to  say  that  one  thmg 
which  has  always  fascinated  me  at  these 
meetings  has  been  the  tremendous  show- 
ing made  by  some  of  the  other  de  ega- 
tions  and  especially  the  British  delega- 
tion, because  they  do  their  homework. 
They  have  studied  the  matters  on  tne 
agenda.    People  are  sent  who  are  artic- 
ulate and  who  can  present  their  pomt 

of  view.  , 

I  must  say  they  are  very  persuasive 
for  that  reason.  I  do  hope  that  the 
gentlewoman  will  continue  her  efforts  to 
promote  interest  in  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  because  I  think  it  is  doing 
a  useful  job.  ,   ^, 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  may  I  tell  him 
that  is  particularly  good  music  to  my  ears 
coming  from  him.  In  fact.  I  would  say 
it  is  "praise  from  Sir  Hubert." 

Also  I  would  like  to  tell  him  that  we 
are  being  better  prepared.  I  heartily 
agree  with  what  he  said  about  our  Brit- 
ish colleagues.  We  are  doing  our  home- 
work better  and  having  good  studies  pre- 
pared ahead  of  time.  The  members  who 
are  speaking  for  the  United  States  are 
now  really  conversant  with  most  of  their 
subjects.  . 

Mr   HAYS.    If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  meant  no  criticism  of  the 
American  delegation  by  what  I  said,  but 
I  was  merely  trying  to  pomt  out  that 
the  British  take  these  things  seriously 
and  think  they  have  an  importance  in 
their   national   affairs   and   they  thmk 
they  are  useful  in  molding  opinion  in 
other  countries  toward  their  Point  of 
view     I  am  not  conversant  with  what 
the  people  in  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion do  but  I  think  looking  to  the  inter- 
national bodies  to  which  I  have  been  a 
delegate  we  have  not  been  quite  as  aware 
as  we  might  have  been  in  the  Past  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  tremendous  forums 
for  the  molding  of  international  opin- 
ion.   It  would  be  well  if  we  would  all  do 
as  much  as  we  can  in  this  field. 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.   I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
was  implying  any  criticism  but  I  tho^f {jj 
he  would  be  reassured  to  know  that  the 
interest  seems  to  be  growing.    Of  course^ 
as  he  well  knows,  the  Interparliamentap^ 
Union  group  is  the  oldest  such  group  in 
the  world,  having  been  founded  in  1888. 
For  a  long  time,  it  is  quite  true,  our  group 
and  our  delegation  took  very  little  part 
in  it     This  year  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
that,  unanimously,  at  one  of  the  com- 
missions an  American  was  elected  rap- 
porteur. ,  ,,  ^„„ 
That  gentleman  was  the  gentleman 
from    Illinois     [Mr.     McClory]      who 
worked   very   hard   and  diligently   and 
they  thought  highly  enough  of  his  work 
to  elect  him.    We  had  another  one  of 
our  members  elected  vice  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Disarmament.    That 
was    the    gentleman   from    New    York, 
ALEXANDER  PiRNiE,  who  worked  long  and 
diligently  at  several  conferences.     So  I 
feel  that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
but  in  time  we  will  make  a  greater  and 
better  contribution  to  the  InterparUa- 
mentary  Union. 

Mr.    McCLORY.    Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.   ST.   GEORGE.    I  yield  to   the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  who  served   as  chairman  of  tne 
Interparliamentary  Union  group  repre- 
senting our  Nation  for  her  guidance  arid 
leadership  during  the  conferences  held 
at  Lucerne.  Switzerland.    This  was  my 
first  experience  as  a  delegate  represent- 
ing the  Congress  at  such  an  internation^ 
meeting,  and  I  might  say  I  attended  and 
participated  with  some  skepticism  as  to 
what  benefit  might  result  or  what  bene- 
fit might  be  accomplished  from  this  ac- 
tivity.   In  the  first  place,  I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  the  careful  prepara- 
tion which  went  before  the  Conference 
itself    the   careful  preparation   by   the 
members  who  attended,  and  by  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Dr.  George  GaUoway. 
and  others  who  worked   with  him.  m 
that  our  representatives  in  this  Congress 
would  be  able  to  inform  the  other  parlia- 
mentarians of  the  world  what  our  Amer- 
ican position  was  on  these  great  world 
problems  which  we  discussed. 

I  want  to  join.  too.  in  the  high  praise 
which  the  gentlewoman  has  offered  with 
regard  to  the  members  in  their  partici- 
pation at  the  conferences  at  Lucerne. 
While  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Cul- 
tural Committee,  which  was  an  active 
eommittee    concerning    itself    with    the 
problems  of  illiteracy  and  education  and 
eqSal  access  to  educational  institutions, 
all  international  problems.  I  also  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  some  of  the  other  com- 
mittee  activities  including  that  of  the 
Disarmament  and  Arms  Control  Com- 
mittee on  which  the  distmguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Alexander  P^R- 
NiE    served   and   the   other   committee 
work  that  our  delegates  performed  in 
representing  our  American  position. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  important 
activity  in  the  area  of  our  internaUonal 
relations  than  contact  by  our  Members 
of  Congress  with  governmental  ofBclals 
and  representatives  of  congresses  and 
parUaments    of    other    nations   of    the 
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world,  whether  on  this  or  the  other  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  experience  and  these  o^f^f 
vations  I  am  convinced  of  the  big  job 
that  we  as  Members  of  Congress  have  to 
So  in  portraying  the  American  Image  and 
advancing  the  American  cause  through- 
out the  world.    Therefore  I  compliment 
the   gentlewoman   from   New   York,     i 
know  that  the  matter  that  will  be  put  in^ 
the  RECORD  will  be  very  informative  asj 
far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned  and  as 
far  as  the  Nation  is  concerned,  with  re- 
spect  to   this  very   important  interna- 
tional gathering.  vo.    tI 
Mrs    ST.  GEORGE.     Mr.   Speaker    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contrlbuj 
tion.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Ne^ 
York  [Mr.  PiRNiEl.                         t  fv,«r,J 
Mr.  PIRNIE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  than« 
the  gentlewoman.    I  would  particularly 
like  to  join  in  the  comments  that  havs 
just  been  made   by  my   colleague,  th^ 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryU 
It  is  very  true  that  at  this  ConferencJ 
our  delegation  was  led  by  a  person  whj 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  anfl 
study  to  the  problems  which  parliamen- 
tarians face  in  this  world  today.     A^ 
Members  of  the  House  know  we  are  paij. 
ticularly  fortunate  that  the  leader  oj 
this  delegation,  who  is.  incidentally,  thfe 
first  woman  ever  to  be   accorded   the 
privilege  of  leading  a  delegat  on  to  the 
conference,  has  linguistic  ability  whicji 
enables  her  to  speak  effectively  in  »rt. 
other  tongue. 

Those  of  VIS  who  have  very  limit 
talents  in  that  direction  know  that  \Je 
are  not  able  to  give  voice  to  anythliT|g 
more  than  our  elementary  needs;  We 
cannot  voice  ideas  and  ideals.  And  the$e 
qualities,  together  with  a  nice  touch  t)f 
humor  on  the  part  of  our  distinguish(^d 
leader  in  the  course  of  her  appearances, 
have  made  for  a  very  effective  presenta- 
tion, and  we  are  proud  that  such  is 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  concur 
the  expression  of  the  importance  of  o 
opportunity  to  meet  with  people  haviJ 
these  problems  in  these  trying  days.    , 
was  stated  it  was  my  privilege  to  senve 
on  the  committee  dealing  with  political 
questions.  International  security,  and  d^- 
armament.    There  we  could,  in  a  v^ry 
friendly  atmosphere  and  with  personal 
contact,  make  it  very  clear  that  we  knew 
that  the  prelude  to  disarmament  wa4  a 
change  in  attitude,  a  change  in  objec- 
tive and  also  the  development  of  mutual 
understanding  and  forbearance. 

It  was  surprising  to  note  how  many 
people  were  impressed  with  the  reasdn- 
ableness  of  our  attitude  when  we  giive 
some  of  our  very  logical  arguments  for 
wishing  to  proceed  along  the  road  of 
disarmament  with  reason  and  with  pur- 
pose sacrificing  none  of  the  element  of 
protection  that  is  necessary  in  ordei  to 
secure  freedom  throughout  the  world 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  believe  that  we 
can  give  a  better  appreciation  of  whs  t  is 
meant  by  parUamentary  or  repres*>r  ta- 
tlve  form  of  government  when  we  me^t  in 
these  bodies.  We  stress  particularly  that 
this  might  represent  an  insurance 
against  aggression  or  precipitous  actions 
of    violence    throughout    the    world^   if 
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greater  power  were  vested  in  the  repre- 
sentative bodies. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  nations,  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman knows,  who  claim  to  have  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government  do 
not  in  fact  gi\  e  to  their  bodies  the  same 
scope  of  responsibiUty  and  authority  that 
we  have  developed  here  in  these  United 
States.  When  they  learn  at  first  hand 
our  approach  to  our  problems  and  the 
system  by  which  a  law  evolves  in  the 
congress,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
road  that  they  may  have  to  travel  in 
order  to  achieve  the  same  effectiveness. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  believe  that  througn 
this  body  we  can  gradually  develop  a 
spirit  of  understanding  and  an  exchange 
of  ideas  that  will  be  mutually  beneficial. 
I  feel  that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  St.  George]  by  giving  to  this 
delegation  this  objective  and  conscien- 
tious leadership  has  inspired  us  all  to 
do  some  of  the  groundwork  that  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  take  ^^11  advantage  of 
our  brief  opportunity  during  the  short 
time  that  we  are  in  session. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  is  my  hope  that  wa  will 
become  progressively  better  Prepared 
and  more  objective.  The  opportunity  is 
great  I  know  it  Is  in  the  interest  of 
this  body  and  this  NaUon  to  use  it  to  the 

fullest 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentlewoman  from  New  YorK 
[Mrs.  ST.  George]  for  her  fine  leader- 

^  Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PiR- 
NiEl  for  his  very  kind  and  very  generous 
remarks.  ^  ,,. 

I  want  also  at  this  time  to  say  that 
all  of  the  members  of  our  delegation  were 
most  conscientious  and  most  attentive  to 
their  duties.  The  hours  were  very  long 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tune  that 
had  to  be  spent  during  the  performance 
of  these  duties.  The  last  day  of  the 
session  we  sat  there  until  about  9  o  clock 
in  order  to  get  through  with  the  after- 
noon session.  This  was  very  trying  be- 
cause It  was  at  the  time  when  the  big 
argument  came  up  with  the  Russians 
and  their  satellites  and  other  Iron  Cur- 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  work  diligently 

and  hard.  . 

This  delegation,  which  was  composed 
of  not  too  many  of  us,  had  a  full  day  8 
work  for  all  the  time  that  we  were  away. 

I  am  deeply  grateful,  as  we  all  arc.  to 
Dr  George  Galloway  for  the  magnificent 
work  which  he  performed  and  for  the 
preparation  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

POLmCAL  PtJPPITS  ALWAYS  HAVE  STMN08 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from  New 

York.  ^  . 

Mr  Speaker,  the  cornerstones  of 
American  democracy  are  free  elections 
and  a  free  press. 

Congress  has  guaranteed  freedom  oi 
the  press  by  providing  a  gallery  for  mem- 
bers of  the  press  to  observe  our  proceed- 
ings so  they  can  report  fully  to  the 
American  people.  The  rules  of  conduct 
set  forth  by  Congress  for  members  of  the 


press  accredited  to  the  gallery  are  set 
forth  on  page  749  of  the  Congressional 
Directory  of  January  1964.  „^„x,„ 

Drew  Pearson  is  an  accredited  member 
of  the  Press  Gallery,  named  on  page  767 
of  the  Congressional  Directory,  and  as 
such  is  subject  to  these  rules.  Mr  Pear- 
son conducts  a  nationally  f^dicated  col- 
umn  which  is  widely  circulated  through- 
out the  United  States.  He  is  free  to  print 
under  his  own  byline  what  he  thmks  is 
news.   I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  that 

^"^But  when  a  newspaperman,  credited 
to  the  Congressional  Press  Gallery,  leaves 
his  District  of  Columbia  residence.  2820 
Dumbarton  Avenue,  and  goes  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland  to  make  a  speech  attacking 
my  primary  candidacy  for  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District-that  is  not  news. 
Drew  Pearson  made  that  speech  attack- 
ing me  and  endorsing  one  of  my  four 
opponents,  Ronald  Mottl.  „^„r«„« 

What  was  the  motive  of  Drew  Pearson 
which  caused  him  to  leave  his  District 
of  Columbia  residence  and  to  go  to  the 
City  of  Cleveland  to  take  an  active  role 
in  a  congressional  primary  campaign? 

It  is  significant  that  withm  the  past  2 
weeks  I  called  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Cleveland  to  this  Charlie  McCarthy 
type  candidate  and  pubUcly  asked.  Who 
is  the  Edgar  Bergen  pulUng  the  strings 
on  this  puppet  candidate?" 

We  now  have  the  answer.  We  now 
have  the  motive. 

It  may  shock  the  American  public  to 
learn  that  a  foreign  power— a  Commu- 
nist regime  that  I  have  oPP^^ed  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  for  over  10  years-is 
attempting  to  influence  the  results  of  my 
primary  campaign.  This  foreign  power, 
fhrcommunist  regime  of  Yugoslavia, 
has  extracted  from  the  American  tax- 
payers over  $2  billion  in  foreign  aid  over 
a  10-year  period.  That  Communist  re- 
gime is  attempting  to  keep  its  lootmg 
haTds  in  the  pockets  of  the  American 

^STttS' floor  of  Congress  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  American  aid  m  any 
form  to  that  corrupt  Communist  D  c- 
tator  Tito  and  his  ruthless  regime.  Tito 
has  been  masqueraded  a^  a  friend  of 
tl?l  West,  but  he  is.  In  fact  Moscow  s 
trojan  horse  to  the  free  world. 

The  columns  of  Drew  Pearson  are  the 
best  evidence  that  he.  Drew  Pearson  an 
accredited  member  of  the  Press  Gallery. 
S^  the  leading  promoter  of  Tito's  cause 
i^  the  Unitwi  States.  These  columns 
appear  under  the  byline  of  Drew  Pear- 
sorand  they  are  self-incrlmmating^ 
Everyone  will  agree  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Press  Gallery  that  Drew  Pearson  Is 
the  leading  Tito  propagandist  In  the 
United  States.  ^        .       . 

It  suits  the  personal,  evil  Interests  of 
Tito  to  attack  my  candidacy  for  reelec- 
tion to  Congress. 

Will  it  be  denied  that  Tito's  propa- 
gandist, Drew  Pearson,  in  going  to  Cleve- 
land to  attack  me  on  April  13,  did  so 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Tito  Communist 

regime  "^ 

Will  it  be  denied  that  Drew  Pearson 
Is  the  Edgar  Bergen  pulling  the  strings 
on  his  endorsed  puppet  candidate,  Ron- 
ald Mottl?  ,     „ 

For  the  last  five  primary  campaigns 
in  my  20th  District  no  candidate  has 


spent  in  excess  of  $5,000  In  his  campaign. 
K  is  anopen  scandal  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  It^  suburbs  over  the  milimited 
fSs  being  spent  by  Drew  Pearson  s 
Charlie  McCarthy  candidate  Ranald 
Mottl  The  voters  of  my  20th  District 
and  Cleveland  J^ewspaperaien  have 
asked  me  over  and  over  again—  Where 
is  Mottl  getting  all  the  money? 

It  is  reported  to  me  Mottl  had  an 
opening  bag  of  $25,000  >^th  more  money 
to  come  as  It  was  needed.  The  20th 
District  Is  flooded  ^th  expensive  blU- 
boards  bought  by  Ronald  Mottl  MotU 
bus  signs,  advertising,  printed  literature, 
radio  announcements,  huge  posters,  have 
flooded  the  20th  District  for  weeks. 
Money  is  no  object  to  the  aim  of  dis- 
torting the  truth.  The  Communist  tech- 
nique of  repeating  the  lie  and  the  false 
charge   dominates   Mottl's   propaganda 

campaign.  „«»«- 

Four  weeks  ago  my  Cleveland  office 
was  warned  that  large  sums  of  Commu- 
nist source  money  were  being  dumped 
into  the  campaign  to  defeat  me.  Now 
that  Drew  Pearson  has  come  out  into  the 
open,  has  left  the  Press  Gallery,  has  left 
his  Washington  home  and  has  entered 
my  district  to  denounce  me  and  to  en- 
dorse Mottl,  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  the 
Edgar  Bergen— the  Tito  cutout  to  direct 
Mottl's  campaign. 

Mr  Speaker,  an  accredited  member  of 
the  Press  Gallery  has  stepped  out  of  his 
character  as  a  newspaperman  and  has 
engaged  In  the  promotion  and  further- 
ance of  the  alms  of  a  foreign  powerwhile 
a  member  of  the  Press  Gallery.  This  Is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  rules  governing 
Press  Galleries,  promulgated  over  your 

^'^uSd'S^mle  34,  section  2,  of  the  House 
Rules  and  Manual.  88th  Congress  I  call 
upon  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  exercise  the 
authorltv  vested  In  you,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  conduct  a  proper  Inquiry 
into  Mr  Pearson's  violation  of  the  rules 
governing  the  Press  Gallery,  in  acting  as 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  Power— the  Com- 
munist regime  of  Yugoslavia  and  Its  dic- 
tator, Tito.  ,  „     ,      ,  + 
I  am  today  sending  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  calling  for  action  forthwith  on  this 
matter : 

CONGKESe  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  April  16. 1964. 
Hon  John  W.  McCormack. 
speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Capitol.  Room  H-206. 

DEAB  MB.  speaker:  In  my  remarks  on  ttie 
floor  today  I  charged  Columnist  Drew  Per- 
son an  accredited  member  of  the  Press  oai 
lerv  with  a  clear  violation  of  the  rules  gov- 
erning conduct  of  all  membe-s  of  the  press 
accredited  to  the  Gallery.  *v„,,*« 

I  requested  that  you  exercise  the  authority 
vested  in  you  as  Speaker,  under  rule  34.  sec- 
tion 2.  to  take  all  necessary  steps  In  this 
connection. 

In  view  of  the  fact  Mr.  Pearson  has  per- 
sonally   injected   himself   into   my   ^Imary 
campaign  which  ends  on  May  5  It  Is  impera 
tlve  that  action  be  taken  forthwltn. 

With  kind  best  regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely.  _^_       ^ 

MICHAXL  A.  PHOHAH. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 


Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
plLent  the  gentlewoman  Jrom  New  York 
Ld  to  congratulate  ^er  for  bringing  to 
^e  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  effective  work  that  this  or- 
eanization  has  done. 
^  Mr.  speaker,  I  beUeve  It  is  unf ortuna^ 
that  more  Members  of  the  House  are  no^ 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Inter 
parUamentary  Union.  „^^„n,tv 

While  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend  the  Conference  in  Lucerne,  I 
have    on    previous    occasions    attended 
other  inferences.    I  beUeve  It  has  af- 
?o?ded^s  an  opportunity  to  cotMaum- 
c»te  with  the  members  of  parliaments 
and  legislative  bodies  of  the  ot^ier  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  to  enable  them  to 
hafe  a  better  understanding  of  how  w^ 
this  Government  here  in  the   unitea 
Stetesdoes  work  and  to  let  them  know 
thlfin  a  democracy  that  oi^  Congr^ 
of  the  united  States  does  make  the  Jaws 
aiid  that  we  are  the  ones  who  initiate 
them  and  that  we  are  the  Repres^a^ 
tives  of  the  people.    I  know  that  from 
the  experience  that  I  have  had  I  have 
felt  that  I  have  not  only  been  able  to 
make  a  contribution,  but  I  have  gained 
much  information  from  these  meetings 
which  enabled  me  to  become  a  more 
effective  legislator  here,  and  particularly 
m  the  field  of  public  Law  480     I  know 
that  the  information  I  have  gained  from 
these  conferences  has  been  most  helpful. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again.  I   want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  ffom  New 
York  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  H^e^ 
I  believe  the  effective  work  that  is  be  ng 
done  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
needs  to  be  recognized  by  more  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  for  yielding. 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. May  I  say  that  the  gentleman 
has  attended  many  conferences,  that  he 
has  always  been  very  helpful  aJid  we 
hope  he  win  be  on  many  more.  It  was 
unfortunate  he  could  not  accompany  us 
to  Lucerne  as  he  had  other  things  to  take 
care  of  In  his  congressional  district. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr     O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMI  AWARD  SHOULD  GOTO 
RJ^OVER  AND  WEAPONS  SCIEN- 
TISTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
K  from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker— 
The  Commission  may  also,  upon  the  rec- 
onSendation  of  the  General  Advlsoij  Com- 
^^e  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Presl- 
^en?%rant  an  award  for  any  especially 
merl'torCi  contribution  to  the  development, 
vise,  or  control  of  atomic  energy. 


SO  reads,  in  part,  section  157b(3)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Accordingly  the  Atomic  Jtoergy  Com- 
xnission  established   the  Emico  Feml 
Award  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  a  cita- 
Uon,  and  $50,000.  tax  free.    The  late  Dr 
FeSkiwas  the  first  to  receive  the  award 
in  1955.  and  the  seven  other  Fermi  Award 
wlnnerk  were:  1956.  Dr.  John  von  Neu- 
man;  1957.  Dr.  Ernest  O- Lft2^^;Ef  •  \?^^' 
Dr.  Eugene  Wigner;  1959  Dr.  Gle^  ^^ 
Seaborg;  I960,  no  award;  1961.  Dr  Hans 
A.  Bethe:  1962.  Dr.  Edward  A.  TTeUer. 
and  1963.  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer. 

on  reviewing  this  Ust  of  Fermi  Awan^ 
winners,   two    things   become   obvious^ 
First,   although   in  each   instance   the 
award  has  gone  to  a  deserving  person,  it 
S^Xble  that  almost  all  recipients  have 
^en   at  one  time  or  another,  members 
^  the  very  General  Advisory  Committ^ 
of  the  AEC  which  recommends  the  award. 
Second,  notably  absent  from  the  list  of 
winners  is  the  one  man  whose  outstand- 
ing especially  meritorious  contributions 
to  the  development,  use  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  have  been  showered  w^th 
unreserved  praise  by  almost  everyone 
except  the  GAC  and  the  AEC   namely. 
Vice   Adm.    Hyman   G.   Rickover,   U.S. 

^T'ls'Sgh- time  both  that  the  Feml 
Award  be  cured  of  Its  aspects  of  inbr^- 
fnT^d  that  the  admiral  be  given  Ws  due 
Both  situations  can  be  handily  cleared 
up  in  the  process  of  determining  the 
winner  of  1964's  award.  ^  ^  , ,  .  „„. 
Thereafter,  this  award  should  be  put 
to  work  for  the  United  States  hi  a  sig- 
nificant way  and  the  balance  of  my  re- 
marks are  made  to  specify  clearly  my 
own  views  on  what  that  amounts  to. 

During  the  consideration  and  prior  to 
the  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  in 
19I3.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  set  forth 
certain  safeguards  that  should  be  under- 
taken to  reduce  the  risks  inherent  in  the 
proposed  treaty.    In  a  letter,  dated  Sep- 
tember 10. 1963.  to  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  other  body.  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  assurance  that  the  safeguards 
wovUd  be  implemented.    High  on  t^  Ust 
of  safeguards  was  the  one  that  called  for 
"the  maintenance  of  vigorous  weapons 
laboratories.    Despite  the  strong  rea>m- 
mendatlons  by  the  Joint  CWefs  of  Staff 
and  the  assurance  of  the  late  President, 
I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  doing  aU 
we  could  and  should  to  mamtain  our 
weapons  laboratories  as  strong  and  vigor- 
ous installations. 

The  llfeblood  of  any  research  and  de- 
velopment organizatlori-whether  ^  ^ 
in  the  civilian  or  military  field— is  its 
abil^  t^  I  tract  and  hold  brilliant  your« 
SSndl.  The  need  for  topAight  scientists 
in  our  weapons  laboratories  is  aU  toe 
more  pressing  now.  under  the  test  bail 
Seaty  when  many  theoretical  com pu- 
tatlor^  and  calculations  cannot  be  de- 
veloped or  proven  out  through  demon- 

Slon.  More  and  ^or^  reMnce  .f.^ 
have  to  be  placed  upon  the  theoretical 
developments  and  computations  of  the 

'^''ttSn^t  easy  to  attract  topAight  young 
scientists  for  our  weapons  laboraton^^ 
The  work  is  highly  classified  and  the 
weapons  scientist  does ,  ^^^  „?°^i^^!^ 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  his  papers 
published  In  scientific  journals.    Except 
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for  the  small  handful  of  Ms  colleagues 
who  know  and  recognize  fj^  scientific 
achievements,  the  young  sclenUst  in  the 
weapons  laboratory  has  Uttle  or  no  op- 
^rtmiity  to  obtain  recognition  within 
SrStiic  community  let  alone  from 
the  public  at  large.    The  P^Y  ^^  no^^g^eat 
particularly  when  compared  to  the  op 
^rtunities  in  private  industry.    That  we 
have  been  successful  in  attracting  out- 
standing young  scientists  to  our  weap- 
ons laboratories  in  the  past  is  a  tre- 
mendous  tribute   to   the   devotion   and 
patriotism  of  these  men.     How  much 
more  difficult  has  it  become  and  will  it 
be  in  the  future  to  recruit  young  scien- 
tists if  the  administration  fails  to  give 
recognition  to  them  or  what  is  worse 
downgrades    the    importance    of    their 

^  The  present  administration -supported 
Federal  pay  bills  are  examples  of  how 
the  administration  downgrades  nuclear 
weapons  work  and  thus  adversely  affects 
the  efforts  of  maintaining  vigorous  weap- 
ons laboratories.     As  proposed  in  these 
bills    the   Atomic   Energy    Commission, 
under   which  the  weapons  laboratories 
operate   and   which   has   the   responsi- 
bility to  conduct  experiments,  to  do  re- 
search  and   development   work   in   the 
military  application  of  atomic  energy, 
and  to  engage  in  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  is  considered  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.    Under  the  pro- 
posed administration  bill,  the  Director. 
Arm  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
would  be  considered  as  a  sub-Cabinet 
position— level  II.    On  the  other  hand, 
the   Chairman   of   the   Atomic   Energy 
Commission  would  be  dropped  to  a  lower 
position— level  III,  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners even  lower.    This  Indication 
of  the  administration's  evaluation  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  work  being 
conducted  by  these  agencies  is  not  lost 
upon   the  scientific   community.     Not- 
withstanding any  lipservlce  to  the  need 
of  maintaining  vigorous  weapons  labora- 
tories, indications  such  as  this  have  ai 
adverse  effect  upon  the  morale  of  th 
present  employees  in  the  weapons  latKj 
ratories  and  on  the  recruitment  of  addi 
tional  young  scientists. 

Unless  we  do  more  than  give  Up  serv 
ice    to    maintaining    vigorous    weapon 
laboratories,  our  defense  position  rela 
tive  to  the  Soviets  will  become  more  dan 
gerous  each  year.    It  is  vital  that  we  d 
everything  possible  to  keep  our  weapor 
technology  in  the  forefront  and  we  ca 
ill  afford  to  turn  promising  young  scier 
tists  away  from  working  in  our  labor 
tories  by  downgrading  and  deprecatr 
nuclear  weapons  research.    Nor  can 
downgrade  the  work  of  the  Atomic  E 
ergy  Commission  under  whose  auspic 
the  weapons  laboratories  operate  wit. 
out  downgrading  our  weapons  labor 
tories.    Equally  important,  I  believe,  it 
necessary  that  recognition  be  given 
those  scientists  who  for  the  most  pan 
work  anonymously  in  the  weapons  lab- 
oratories—who have  in  the  past  be*n 
responsible  for  maintaining  U.S.  suprem- 
acy in  nuclear  weapons  technology— aAd 
upon  whom  we  must  rely  in  the  future 
not  to  forfeit  this  leadership  to  those  w|io 
would,  if  they  could,  "bury  us."    Th0se 
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men  are  truly  the  unsung  heroes  of  our 
national  defense.  They  must  be  told 
and  Americans  must  recogmze  the  value 
which  this  country   places  upon  their 

efforts.  ^      „  . 

Dr  John  A.  Wheeler,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  truly  great  scientists 
who  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  Man- 
hattan project  during  Worid  War  H,  has 
written  me  as  follows: 

I  deeply  fear  that  each  year  that  we  move 
into  the  thermonuclear  era  our  defense  sit- 
uation relative   to  the  Soviets  will   become 
more  dangerous  unless  we  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  our  weapons  technology  up  to 
the  mark,  yet  I  get  discouraged  letters  from 
my  friends  in  the  national  weapons  labora- 
tories about  the  slowdown  that  they  fee  .    I 
know  no  better  way  to  fight  this  Insidious 
undermining  of  morale  than  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due— to  the  men  down  the 
line  who  plug  away  on  decisively  new  devel- 
opments in  spite  of   every  discouragement, 
•niat  Is  where  I  think  the  Fermi  Award  would 
do  the  most  good  this  year— and  in  many  an- 
other year. 

We  accordingly,  can  give  recognition 
to  the  achievements  of  these  scientists 
who  give  so  unsparingly  of  themselves. 
While   full   details   of    their   individual 
achievements  may  not  be  able  to  be  made 
public  because  of  security  classiflcaUon. 
a  selected  number  of  scientists  in  our 
nuclear  weapons  laboratories  should  be 
chosen  each  year  to  receive  the  highest 
award  in  the  atomic  energy  field— the 
Enrico  Fermi  Award.    Instead  of  one  in- 
dividual—as has  been  the  case  in  the 
past— the   award   could   be  made  to  a 
number  of  individuals  and  the  accom- 
panying $50,000  shared.    This  would  be 
one  way  of  demonstrating  the  high  re- 
gard and  the  debt  this  country  owes  to 
these  dedicated  men. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  give  recog- 
nition  to  these  weapons  scientists,  we 
should  not  downgrade  the  agency  under 
which  they  carry  out  their  work.    The 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission should  be  maintained  at  a  sub- 
Cabinet  level.    At  a  minimum,  he  should 
be  at  the  same  level  as  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Defense  and  Administrator  of 
NASA     The  other  Commissioners  of  the 
AEC  should  be  at  a  level  immediately 
below    the    Chairman.      These    actions 
would  do  much  to  demonstrate  an  in- 
tent to  support  and  maintain  vigorous 
weapons  laboratories. 


ISRAEL'S  16TH  ANNIVERSARY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN.      Mr.    Speaker,    16 
years  ago  tomorrow,  on  the  5th  day  of 
the  Hebrew  month  of  lyar,  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine 
met  in  a  small  museum  in  Tel  Aviv  to 
implement  the   United  Nations  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  Jewish  State.    In  the 
midst  of  a  war  with  irregular  Arab  forces 
determined  to  block  that  resolution,  the 
representatives  of  the  Palestine  Yishuv 
courageously   proclaimed   the   State   of 
Israel.        And  the  very  next  day,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  armies  of  their 
neighbors. 


For  the  past  16  years  the  Arabs  have 
persisted  in  that  war  against  Israel.  De- 
feated on  the  battlefield,  the  leaders  of 
the  Arab  States  turned  to  economic  war- 
fare. By  blockading  its  sea  routes  the 
Arabs  attempted  to  cut  Israel's  lifeline 
of  trade.  By  establishing  a  boycott,  they 
tried  to  blackmail  its  investors.  By  con- 
tinued harangues  in  the  United  Nations 
they  endeavored  to  isolate  Israel  from 
the  community  of  Nations. 

But  despite  this  unceasing  hostility, 
the  people  of  Israel  have  built  their 
State.  They  opened  their  doors  to  the 
homeless  and  oppressed  Jews  of  three 
continents.  They  sacrificed  comfort  to 
provide  shelter  and  employment  for  the 
millions  of  destitute  immigrants  who 
fiocked  to  Israel's  shores.  They  built 
cities  and  ports,  reclaimed  desert  and 
wasteland,  increased  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production,  established  fiourish- 
ing  trade  and  commercial  ties  with  other 
nations,  raised  their  own  standard  of 

living. 

They  broke  through  the  ring  of  enmity 
drawn  by  their  neighbors  and  they  won 
a  world  of  friends.     They  had  few  nat- 
ural resources  but  they  had  a  surplus  of 
skills  which  they  were  able  to  export. 
Assisted  in  their  nationbuilding  by  gen- 
erous American  aid.  they  gave  the  bene- 
fit of  their  experience  and  specialized 
knowledge  to  the  new   nations  of  the 
world.    They  lived  the  example  of  a  free 
democratic  people,  ever  mindful  of  the 
responsibility  we  all  share  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

And  while  Israel  has  set  its  energies 
and  resources  to  the  task  of  rebuilding, 
the  Arab  world  remains  bent  upon  de- 
struction. Peace  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East  seems  as  distant  now 
as  on  that  day  in  1948  when  the  Jewish 
leaders,  in  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, extended  the  hand  of  friendship 
"to  all  neighboring  states  and  their  peo- 
ples in  an  offer  of  peace  and  good  neigh- 
borliness."  ^      .     j 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Arabs  who  stand 
indicted  by  their  refusal  to  make  peace 
with   Israel.     The   free   world   bears   a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
intolerable  state  of  affairs  which  allows 
13  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity  to   remain   in    a  •  state   of   war 
against  another  member  of  that  same 
community.    As  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Arab  League  nations  have 
pledged    themselves    to    renounce    "the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state."    Nevertheless,  Nasser  in- 
sists that: 


I  see  absolutely  no  escape  from  a  second 
Palestine  war. 

And  he  warns: 

We  are  the  ones  who  will  impose  the  time. 
We  are  the  ones  who  will  impose  the  place. 

During  the  Nazi  holocaust,  too  many 
of  us  remained  silent  while  6  million 
Jews— men.  women,  and  children— per- 
ished at  the  hands  of  Hitler.  We  cannot 
placidly  and  complacently  watch  the 
threatened  annihilation  of  the  survivors 
of  the  concentration  camps. 

Our  goal  in  the  Middle  East  is  peace— 
the  peace  that  Israel  has  offered  its 
neighbors  time  and  again,  the  peace  that 


has  been  spurned  by  the  Arabs  time  and 
aeain  But  there  will  never  be  an  Arab- 
?srael  peace  if  the  Arabs  believe  that  they 
are  strong  enough  to  destroy  Israel  A 
weak  Israel  is  a  temptation  to  the  Arabs 
to  fulfill  their  bombastic  threats  of  waI^ 
peace  will  be  attained  only  if  Israel  is 
strong  enough  to  deter  its  enemies.  Is- 
fael  mult  be'secured  by  her  own  stre^^^^^^ 
as  well  as  by  the  support  of  the  Unitea 

^^t  us  realize  that  an  American  policy 
that  is  weak,  vacillating  and  influenced 
by  expediency,  will  encourage  Arab  bel- 
liLrenS  We  must  make  it  clear-to 
he  Ss.  to  Israel,  and  to  the  world- 
that  we  will  not  stand  idly  by  when 
aggreiion  is  prepared  or  begun,  when 
Sferntuonal  law  is  challenged^  when 
the  plight  of  refugees  is  exploited,  when 
rivers  are  spitefully  diverted. 

r^derstand  the  Jordanian  economy^ 
which    is    developing    satisfactorily,    is 
gradually  absorbing  the  United  Nations 
refugees.   I  understand  further  that  they 
are  literally  vanishing  as  such,  as  Jor- 
dan's urban  centers  grow  and  encompass 
them     I  wonder  whether  the  number  of 
refugees  has  not  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated   by    the    refusal    of    surviving 
fefSeSs   to   turn   in  the   identification 
cardl  of  their  deceased  relatives.    I  axn 
satisfied  that  aid  be  continued  for  the 
refugSl;  but  the  host  countries  te  whom 
control  should  be  transferred  should  not 
Se  them   as   a   political   weapon  with 
which  to  beat  Israel  over  the  head^ 

Our  visitor  of  yesterday  seemed  dis- 
tressed over  what  he  called  dimimshing 
good  will  toward  and  friendship  with  the 
1?S  worid.    IS  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  feeding  almost  half  of  Egypt  s  peo- 
pS  under  Public  Law  480.  while  she  sells 
her^tton  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  arms^ 
evidence  of  this  fact?    He  knows  only  too 
well  that  but  for  our  aid  his  kingdom 
could  not  possibly  exist.    Our  country 
I  believe,  is  far  more  generous  to  the 
Arab  nations  and  their  people  than  they 
have  a  right  to  expect.    All  we  seek  is 
peace  in  the  area-peace  with  honor  for 

^"'S'e  will  be  an  Arab-Israel  peace  we 
hope,  when  the  Arabs  come  to  under- 
stand that  Israel's  existence  is  a  com- 
mitment of  America  and  the  free  worUL 
Our  guarantee  becomes  meaningf  ^  when 
it  is  vigorously  expressed  ^  words  and 
when  it  is  strongly  reinforced  by  deeds. 
We  must  keep  Israel  strong  for  her  peo- 
ple and  a  source  of  strength  for  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  .v,^„„o 
May  Israel  have  many  more  birthdays. 
I  say  on  this  her  16th  biri;hday.    Sha- 
lom," and  continued  success  toward  the 
fulfi'llment  of  her  goals. 
Mr.    HAYS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield?  ^  i^    *«    fy,p 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN.    I    yield    to    the 

gentleman. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  am  in  general  agree- 
ment'with  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
But  I  would  point  out.  it  seems  to  me 
that  by  now  the  Arab  States  are  begin- 
ning to  get  the  message:  that  the  Umted 
States  £  not  going  to  let  them  wipe 
Israel  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
would  seem  to  me.  It  would  be  better  at 
this  point  to  recognize  that  Israel  is  here 
to  stay  and  for  them  to  try  to  get  on  with 


the  job  of  providing  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  their  own  people,  with  which 
job  we  are  willing  to  help  them— but  not 
If  they  are  going  to  continue  and  to  wage 
war  against  Israel  or  against  any  of  their 
other  neighbors.    I  think  we  have  made 
that  abundantly  clear  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I  believe  the  mes- 
sage is  beginning  to  get  through  to  them. 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  contribution    I  do  hope 
that  the  message  has  gotten  through  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  I  believe  Egypt  has 
been  purchasing  so  much  in  the  way  oi 
arms  that  the  balance  of  terror,  perhaps 
How  beginning  to  weigh  in  favor  of 
Egypt     As  a  result.  Israel  needs  greater 
asistance  so  that  a  balance  can  be  mam- 
tained;  and  it  is  only  when  that  balance 
S  maintained  that  there  will  be  a  peace 
evSi  the  uneasy  peace  that  at  present 

Mr"  HAYS.     If   the    gentleman   will 
yield  further.  I  believe  the  last  time  Jhe 
Israelis  and  Egyptians  met  on  ^le  battle- 
field although  the  Egyptians  had  fairly 
modem  weapons,  their  people,  who  were 
supposed  to  wield  those  weapons    were 
not  convinced  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  to  fight;  consequently,  instead  of 
using  their  weapons,  in  many  cases,  they 
abandoned  them  and  got  out.  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Although  I  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  had  to  say  about  the  Preponder- 
ance of  weapons.  I  am  not  convmced  that 
the  leader  of  Egypt  has  any  more  bram- 
washed  his  people  into  believing  that  h^ 
government  is  wori^h  fighting  for  now 
than  was  the  case  the  last  time.    I  may 
be  wrong  about  that,  but  it  is  my  theory 
that  the  people  will  fight  only  if  they 
believe  they  have  something  worth  pre- 
serving    I  believe  this  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again. 

I  point  out,  with  all  kindness  toward 
the  president  of  Egypt,  that  his  money 
would  be  better  spent  in  trying  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  his  people  than 
in  purchasing  weapons,  for  I  am  not  too 
certain  that  many  of  his  people  believe 
in  using  them. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Again  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  have  only  one  additional 
thought  in  that  direction. 

As  a  result  of  assistance  of  Nazi  scien- 
tists and  even  of  Soviet  scientists  Egypt, 
unfortunately,  because  of  our  furmsh- 
ing  foodstuff  for  nearly  half  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  building  or  has  buUt-I  do  not 
know-  for  I  have  not  been  there-ter- 
rible weapons  of  destruction.    They  are 
building  or  have  built  ground-to-ground 
missiles.    The  gentleman  knows  as  well 
as  I  that  ground-to-ground  missUes  can 
be  set  off  and  fired  by  a  small  number 
of  people.   The  two  countries  are  close  to 
onHSjther.    Destruction  of  a  few  cities 
of  large  population  in  Israel  is  quite  pos- 

sible 

Mr    HAYS.    I  say  to  the  gentleman 

that  I  do  not  discount  any  of  that.  I 
beUeve  the  gentleman  is  making  a  good 
statement,  which  needs  to  be  made.  We 
need  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  what  is  goU^ 
on  there,  and  I  beUeve  we  will.  That  is 
part  of  our  policy. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 


Mr.  GILBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  ^  ,j    *      ♦.v,.. 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN.      I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  GILBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  compliment  and  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  upon  his  fine 
statement  with  respect  to  this  important 
part  of  our  international  policy  in  tne 

Middle  East.  4  „  #«^ 

I  believe  he  is  doing  a  great  service  for 
our  entire  country,  particularly  at  this 
time  when  the  distinguished  visitor  from 
the  state  of  Jordan  is  in  the  United 

States.  ,  1      ♦!,».. 

I   join   with   the   gentleman  in   this 

tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel,  a  country 

of  which  I  am  very  fond,  close  to  my 

^I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time  to  make  his  presentation  on  the 

fioor. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my 
own  remarks  and  have  my  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  after 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  w£is  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  .   ^,   ,T 
Mr   KEOGH.    Mr.  Speaker.  April  17 
is  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence  of   Israel.    Here   in   America,   in 
Israel,  and  throughout  the  world.  Jews 
will  commemorate  that  day  as  the  most 
imporiiant    in    modern   Jewish    history. 
When  Israel  became  independent,  mu- 
lions   of   persecuted,  homeless,   refugee 
Jews  found  a  land  where  they  could  do 
their  share  in  creating  peace  and  safety. 
In  America,  our  citizens  of  every  kind, 
including  Jews,  live  safely,  protected  by 
law,  custom,  and  the  convictions  of  their 
fellow  men  from  the  pogroms,  and  at- 
tempted genocide  which  have  charac- 
terized the  treatment  of  minorities  in 
many  other  nations.    But  our  own  com- 
fort and  safety  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  sufferings   of  others.    Celebrations 
of  Israeli  Independence  Day  should  be 
undertaken,  like  other  celebrations,  as  a 
reminder  of  something  past,  in  this  case 
centuries  of   persecution,   murder,   and 
the   most   horrible   fear,   the   latest   of 
which  was  under  the  Nazi  regime. 

Our  words  here  must  always  be  briefer 
than  the  occasion  demands,  but  we  must 
recall  that  suffering  and  conflict  are  not 
banished  from  the  affairs  of  man.     rne 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  has  been 
difficult  in  many  ways.    But  no  Problem 
Sunsolvable,  if  good  will  and  rationality 
prevail.    On  this    16th   annivereary   of 
Jewish  independence,  let  us  look  forward, 
al  w^U  as  back,  to  a  day  when  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Jews  to  gain  their  freedom  will 
be  complete  and  that  fragment  of  the 
world's  ills  will  be  at  an  end. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Middle 
East  has  always  been  the  seat  of  unrest 
and  turmoil,  and  in  recent  years  the 
whole  region  has  undergone  revolution- 
arv  changes.  Since  the  end  of  the  last 
^r  s^al.  political,  and  economic 
Thaiiges  have  almost  revolutionized  life 
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in  many  parts  of  the  area.  And  the  birth 
of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948.  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  entity,  high- 
lighted the  long  and  eventful  history  of 
Palestine. 

The  Jewish  people  had  to  wait  many 
centuries  before  they  were  to  reestablish 
their  own  state,  resettle  there  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
For  almost  2,000  years  they  were  deprived 
of  their  independence,  of  their  country, 
and  of  their  homes.  They  were  barred 
from  their  homeland  and  dispersed  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  had  led  a  mi- 
gratory and  often  miserable  existence  in 
dispersion.  During  all  that  time  the 
more  they  suffered  in  foreign  lands,  the 
more  they  felt  that  they  had  to  work  for 
their  national  salvation.  They  kept  the 
image  of  returning  to  Palestine  con- 
stantly in  their  minds:  and  when  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  they  had  the 
chance  to  do  this,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  returned.  Then  they  lived 
under  British  mandate  for  two  decades. 
In  1948  when  the  British  felt  that  their 
task  was  done  and  withdrew  from  Pales- 
tine, on  May  14  of  that  year  Jewish  lead- 
ers proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

For  the  last  16  years  Jews  have  been 
masters  of  their  own  faith.  They  have 
been  eminently  successful  in  building 
their  new  state  as  the  best  haven  of  ref- 
ugee Jews,  and  they  have  already  made 
Israel  a  model  democratic  state  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  they  have  become 
the  real  champions  of  freedom,  a  power- 
ful ally  of  the  West,  against  all  auto- 
cratic and  Communist  Ideals.  The  State 
of  Israel  is  a  progressive,  dynamic  and 
growing  entity,  modeled  upon  a  Social- 
ist and  welfare  state,  and  because  of  this 
some  people  often  think  of  Israel  as  a 
quasi-Communist  state.  Fortunately 
and  actually  this  is  not  the  case  at  all, 
and  the  Israelis  are  as  anti-Conmiunist 
as  we  are  in  denouncing  communism. 
Israeli  leaders  preach  and  practice 
democracy,  and  they  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend their  new  democratic  state  against 
all  their  foes.  On  the  16th  anniversary 
of  Israel's  independence  day  we  wish 
them  peace  and  prosperity  in  their  his- 
toric homeland,  in  the  new  State  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  In  saluting 
the  State  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  her 
16th  anniversary.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment which  this  small  but  courageous 
nation  has  made  since  its  foundation  in 
1948. 

Today  we  see  Israel  as  an  outpost  of 
freedom  and  democracy  among  the 
turbulence  of  the  Middle  East.  Even 
though  it  is  surrounded  by  enemies, 
Israel  has  successfully  maintained  a 
peaceful  atmosphere  under  which  her 
people  have  transformed  the  land  into 
a  flourishing  nation. 

Moreover,  Israel's  foreign  policy  has 
been  quick  to  assume  responsibility  in 
the  world.  It  Is  offering  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  some  20  countries 
in  Africa  and  Asia  and  is  helping  to  de- 
velop modern  political  economic  insti- 
tutions in  these  countries.  Because  she 
herself  was  a  colony  at  one  time,  Israel's 
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aid  is  free  of  the  taint  of  colonialism 
and  it  Is  not  weakened  by  fear  of  an  en- 
slaving ideology,  such  as  accompanies 
Soviet  bloc  aid. 

We  in  America  and  Tennessee  have 
strong  ties  with  Israel  and  are  proud 
that  she  has  looked  to  us  for  giiidance 
in  shaping  her  destiny.  So,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  congratulate  Israel  on  her 
achievements,  we  salute  her  as  a  worthy 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  we 
pray  that  the  coming  year  will  see  the 
dream  of  peace  realized  not  only  for 
the  good  of  Israel  but  also  for  the  good 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on 
its  16th  anniversary  which  it  is  cele- 
brating tomorrow.  April  17.  1964. 

The  fantastic  strides  made  by  the 
valiant  people  of  Israel  In  building  an 
economically  stable  nation  against  seem- 
ingly unsurmountable  odds  will  forever 
stand  as  a  monument  to  their  fortitude 
and  industriousness.  With  the  formida- 
ble task  before  them  at  home,  these 
generous  people  have  been  able  to  offer 
and  render  assistance  to  peoples  in  need 
on  four  continents. 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  aid  we  have  extended  to 
this  great  state  and  we  congratulate  her 
on  this  16th  anniversary  and  wish  for 
her  and  her  people  continued  success  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  her  goals.  We 
extend  to  her  our  friendship  and  con- 
tinued support. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  many  of  us  still  think  of  Israel  in 
a  Biblical  context  we  are  slowly  but  sure- 
ly coming  to  the  realization  that  this 
young-old  nation  has  gained  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  our  modem  world.  Instead  of 
the  tales  of  David  and  Solomon  we  now 
think  in  terms  of  Israel's  economic  as- 
sistance programs,  her  technical  and 
scientific  achievements. 

On  the  eve  of  the  16th  anniversary 
of  modern  Israel's  independence  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  industriousness  of  this 
nation.  The  great  strides  forward  taken 
during  the  past  years  seem  almost  too 
amazing  to  be  true. 

This  small  country  is  now  extending 
technical  assistance  and  foreign  aid  to 
about  84  nations  on  three  continents. 
South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Working  closely  with  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  Israel  has  assisted  in 
setting  up  community  settlements  in 
Venezuela.  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia. 
These  settlements  are  similar  in  nature 
to  the  Kibbutz,  the  Jewish  communal 
village  originally  established  in  Israel 
and  have  proven  most  valuable  in  Latin 
America. 

Israel  has  given  technical  assistance 
to  Asian  and  African  countries  in  the 
areas  of  agriculture,  youth  training, 
medical  and  scientific  supervision  and 
instruction,  and  cultural  activities. 

Tel  Aviv,  a  gleaming  modem  city 
which  has  blossomed  from  the  desert,  is 
the  home  of  the  Afro-Asian  Institute 
which  houses  approximately  12,000  stu- 
dents from  many  nations.  They  are  sent 
to  Israel  on  scholarships  provided  half 
by  their  own  country  and  half  by  Israel. 


Here  they  learn  modem  labor  and  agri- 
cultural methods  and  the  art  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

Numerous  countries  have  requested  aid 
from  this  yoiing-old  nation  and  Israel 
has  sent  engineers,  construction  equip- 
ment, and  technical  assistance  for  many 
vital  projects. 

A  modern  democracy,  holding  free 
elections  and  trying  to  acclimate  itself 
to  a  hostile  environment,  Israel  has  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  an  active  member  of 
the  United  Nations;  has  achieved  one  of 
the  highest  literacy  rates  in  the  world — 
78  percent,  but  also  has  problems  similar 
to  those  of  other  nations,  adequate  edu- 
cation for  her  yoxmg  people,  housing, 
adult  education  programs,  integration  of 
many  peoples  from  different  backgrounds 
arriving  continually,  a  certain  amount  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  so  forth. 

Today  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East,  Israel  must 
be  respected  and  lauded  by  those  of  us 
to  whom  freedom  and  democracy  are 
precious  concepts. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  people  of  Israel  will  proudly  celebrate 
the  16th  anniversary  of  Israel's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  State  of 
Israel  was  bom  in  war  and  is  surrounded 
by  hostile  countries.  More  than  one-half 
of  Israel's  territory  is  desertland.  As  a 
result  of  immigration,  the  population  of 
Israel  has  more  than  doubled  in  16  years. 
Throughout  these  years  of  challenge  and 
severe  pressures  the  response  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  has  been  admirable.  They 
have  molded  an  army  which  has  pro- 
vided for  their  security ;  they  have  set  out 
to  make  the  desert  flower;  they  have 
managed  to  absorb,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  seeking  sanctuary  in  their 
country;  they  have  created  and  main- 
tained the  institutions  of  a  democratic 
government;  they  have  put  to  good  use 
the  aid  they  have  received  from  abroad ; 
they  have  been  able  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  developing  countries  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  years  of  independ- 
ence then  have  been  years  of  achieve- 
ment. Israel  is  the  young  nation  of  an 
old  people.  It  is  a  pleasure  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence to  salute  the  courage,  the 
tenacity,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
that  people. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  and 
with  the  free  world  today  in  congratu- 
lating Israel  on  the  occasion  of  her  16th 
anniversary. 

Throughout  these  16  years,  despite  the 
constant  threat  of  invasion,  Israel  has 
made  remarkable  social  and  economic 
progress  in  agriculture  and  industry,  but 
these  accomplishments  were  brought 
about  only  by  great  dedication  and  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  every  Israeli.  In 
this  short  span  of  years,  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Israel  have  fulfilled  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  Jewish  people 
In  establishing  a  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

On  this  anniversary,  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere wishes  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
to  all  friends  of  Israel  in  this  country. 
May  this  great  nation  continue  to  pros- 
per economically  as  an  example  of  a 
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democratic  free  enterprise  nation,  and 
politically  as  a  symbol  of  liberty.  I  wish 
the  people  of  Israel  peace  and  prosperity 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  here  today  who  are  paying 
tribute  to  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  its 
16th  anniversary  as  an  independent 
state. 

The  United  States  had  a  proud  and 
glorious  share  In  helping  Israel  attain 
Its  Independence  In  1948.  Over  these 
past  16  years.  Israel  has  developed  Into 
a  successful  democracy  and  one  of  the 
few  true  democracies  In  the  Middle  East. 
It  has  made  great  strides  politically  and 
economically  and  is  now  helping  some 
of  the  newly  independent  nations  in 
Africa  and  Asia  in  their  own  develop- 
ment. Israel's  economic  progress  has 
been  such  that  we  no  longer  have  to 
provide  either  technical  assistance  or 
grants-in-aid  to  that  covmtry.  and  Israel 
is  thus  among  the  first  countries  not 
requiring  such  aid  from  us. 

During  these  past  16  years,  we  have 
maintained  the  friendliest  and  most 
cordial  relations  with  Israel.  In  Inter- 
national affairs  and  at  international  con- 
ferences, particularly  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Israel  has  been  one  of  our  stanch- 
est  and  most  dependable  allies  and  sup- 
porters. Consequently,  we  are  very 
pleased  to  note  that  Israel  htis  utilized 
our  economic  aid  to  the  best  advantage 
of  its  people  and  the  development  of 
the  country.  We  take  great  pride  on 
this  day  of  Israel's  achievements  and  Its 
remarkable  growth. 

The  one  cloud  over  the  Middle  East 
horizon  that  perturbs  us  today  is  the 
noticeable  lack  of  peace  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors.  Peace  in  this 
region  would  be  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance for  the  Middle  East  and  the  whole 
free  world.  It  is  urgent  that  the  United 
States  concentrate  on  bringing  the  two 
sides  together  for  peace  negotiations. 
This  Is  as  much  In  our  Interests  as  theirs. 
Right  now  we  have  as  our  guest  in  this 
country  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  a  neigh- 
bor of  Israel  and  one  who  Is  somewhat 
more  of  a  moderate  than  other  leaders 
of  Arab  countries.  We  are  giving  very 
substantial  help  to  Jordan;  perhaps  this 
would  be  a  most  opportune  moment  to 
impress  upon  King  Hussein  our  strong 
desire  for  peace  in  that  area  and  how 
much  his  country,  the  other  Arab  States 
and  all  free  nations  have  at  stake  if  a 
war  is  set  off  in  the  Middle  East  which 
could  engulf  the  entire  world. 

Our  country  has  been  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy In  the  Middle  East  which  goes  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion. It  was  a  policy  of  support  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine,  as  the  country  was  then 
known,  and  it  became  a  policy  of  support 
to  Israel  when  the  new  state  was  estab- 
lished 16  years  ago  today.  That  policy 
was  reiterated  and  reafllnned  by  every 
American  President  since  Wilson,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation.  I  am 
glad  that  President  Johnson,  too,  Is  sup- 
porting this  traditional  policy  of  friend- 
ship for  Israel  and  has  declared  a  strong 
desire  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


On  the  occasion  of  Israel's  anniversary, 
the  United  States  should  take  all  possible 
steps  to  prevent  sm  explosion  in  that  area, 
maintain  political  and  economic  stabil- 
ity, and  preserve  the  independence  of 
all  states,  particularly  Israel  which  seeks 
to  retain  its  freedom  and  independent 
existence.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Arab  leaders  will  come  to  their  senses, 
not  commit  any  harsh  deeds  which  could 
inflame  the  area,  and  discard  their 
fanatical  opposition  to  peace  which  Is 
only  hurting  their  own  countries. 

I  send  my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
the  people  of  Israel  and  to  Israel's  many 
friends  in  this  country.  Together  with 
these  wishes  go  our  sincere  hopes  that 
Israel  will  continue  to  prosper,  economi- 
cally and  politically,  and  attain  early 
peace  with  its  neighbors. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
as  the  Israelis  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence anniversary  on  the  17th  of  April, 
they  have  every  right  to  be  joyous.  Their 
country,  Israel,  has  achieved  the  rank 
of  the  truly  developed  states  of  the  world. 
It  has  taken  16  years  of  deprivation,  hard 
work,  and  much  despair,  but  the  goal  is 
now  in  sight. 

Nowhere  else  and  at  no  other  time  has 
there  been  such  rapid  progress  in  one 
nation.  In  these  few  years,  entire  cities 
were  built  and  the  cultivable  land  area 
was  doubled.  Industrial  combines  rose 
from  the  desert  floor  while  port  harbors 
were  expanded  to  take  care  of  the  ever- 
Increasing  volume  of  trade.  The  credit 
for  these  accomplishments  lies  with  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  those  citizens  who 
gave  of  their  time,  energy,  and  In  many 
cases,  their  lives  for  their  country.  They 
are  genuine  heroes,  each  and  every  one  of 
them. 

To  those  immigrants  who  came  seeking 
a  haven  from  persecution  and  intoler- 
ance, from  the  genocide  tactics  of  the 
N£izis  and  the  displaced  r>ersons  camps, 
the  Levant  did  not  afford  them  the  jjeace 
for  which  they  had  hoped.  Immersed  in 
a  deadly  war  of  Independence,  the  new 
Israelis  fought  to  preserve  the  freedom 
which  they  had  gained.  The  land  which 
had  seemed  to  them  a  refuge  was  In  real- 
ity a  battlefield,  scarred  by  the  ravages 
of  war  and  destruction.  With  determi- 
nation, though,  they  picked  up  their  guns, 
their  hoes,  and  trowels,  to  build  the  na- 
tion in  which  they  wanted  to  live,  a  land 
in  which  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
the  finest  manner  possible. 

They  can  be  proud  of  their  work;  for 
Israel  Is  considered  a  model  nation.  By 
using  their  methods  and  techniques,  new 
African  States  are  progressing  toward 
development.  This  Is  accomplished 
either  by  sending  the  Israel  technicians 
to  the  requesting  states  or  having  the 
promising  young  Africans  attend  courses 
In  Israel.  The  Israel  Government  also 
provides  development  capital  for  proj- 
ects which  would  enhance  the  economy 
of  the  African  States.  As  a  guide.  Its 
leadership  can  never  be  questioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  these 
Indefatigable  people,  are  honored  and 
proud  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  their 
anniversary  celebration  by  wishing  them 
continued  success  for  the  future.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  the  amicable  relations  of 


our  Nation  and  Israel  will  persist  to  form 
a  lasting  tie  of  two  states  which  are 
governed  by  the  same  high  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  cele- 
brating Israel's  16th  anniversary.  We 
heartily  applaud  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress the  tiny  democracy  of  Israel  has 
made;  the  development  of  a  democratic 
and  stable  society,  the  absorption  and  re- 
settling of  more  than  a  million  refugees, 
in  consolidating  her  relations  and  tech- 
nical and  educational  cooperation  with 
many  other  people  around  the  world. 
Freedom-loving  people  everywhere  are 
rejoicing  In  Israel's  freedom  and  honor- 
ing her  for  her  achievements. 

Israel — the  only  stronghold  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East — has  miracu- 
lously survived  constant  war  threats  and 
a  multitude  of  other  grave  problems, 
through  the  admirable  fortitude  and 
courage  of  her  people.  The  Israelis  de- 
serve our  highest  respect  and  admiration 
because  of  their  Ideals,  their  industry, 
their  untold  sacrifices  for  their  country, 
and  their  strong  determination  to  pre- 
serve their  Independence  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  unremitting 
Arab  war  against  Israel  continues;  that 
this  anniversary  of  the  achievement  of 
independence  must  be  overshadowed  by 
the  renewed  threats  of  her  enemies  to  de- 
stroy her,  and  by  other  crises  looming  on 
the  horizon  which  would  vmdermine  her 
progress.  Israel  has  made  every  effort 
to  achieve  peace,  but  these  efforts  have 
been  thwarted.  As  a  resvUt,  Israel  has 
been  forced  to  divert  valuable  manpower 
and  financial  resources  to  defense  pur- 
poses; she  would  much  prefer  to  use  these 
resources  to  the  even  greater  develop- 
ment of  constructive  programs,  for  new 
Industries,  reclamation,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Prom  the  very  first,  Israel  recognized 
that  independence  is  not  a  final  goal  but 
only  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  develop- 
ment and  progress,  material,  and  spir- 
itual. She  does  not  E>ossess  the  manpow- 
er and  riches  of  the  larger  nations,  but 
in  her  spirit  and  her  pioneering  experi- 
ence in  all  fields — education,  social  orga- 
nization, development — she  is  second  to 
no  other  country.  The  Israelis  have  made 
remarkable  economic  progress  without 
sacrificing  individual  freedom.  Israel  Is 
not  only  setting  a  good  example  for  the 
emergent  African  and  Asian  nations,  but 
is  assisting  them.  We  are  told  that  thou- 
sands of  young  people  from  36  countries 
in  Africa,  14  in  Asia,  including  India,  the 
Philippines,  and  Japan,  and  in  recent 
years,  from  20  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  5  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin  have  come  to  Israel 
to  study  her  methods  in  agricultural  set- 
tlement, the  labor  movement,  youth  edu- 
cation in  Nahal,  and  the  Gadna  Youth 
Corps,  vocational  training  cooperation, 
and  various  branches  of  science  at  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  and 
other  institutes.  Israel  experts  have 
gone  to  many  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  order  to  render  firsthand  assistance. 
These  splendid  efforts  by  Israel  have  con- 
tributed much  in  furthering  the  demo- 
cratic ideal. 
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Israel  knows  that  her  safety  depends 
on  peace  among  all  the  nations,  and  it  is 
her  right  to  live  in  peace.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognizes  and 
is  alert  to  the  problems  which  beset  Israel 
and  gives  firm  friendly  support  to  her. 
It  is  important  that  we  reassure  Israel  of 
our  moral  support  and  renew  our  promise 
that  she  will  not  be  deserted;  that  she 
remains  our  ally  and  is  important  to  all 
free  nations  as  a  bastion  of  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  at  this  time  it  is  our  privilege  to 
extend  to  the  people  of  Israel  heartfelt 
and  profound  greetings  on  the  anni- 
versary of  their  nation's  independence. 
We  have  witnessed  these  past  16  years 
how  a  young  nation  can  grow  and 
prosper,  despite  the  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties which  initially  confronted  her. 

Throughout  Israel  the  Jewish  people 
give  thanks  for  the  freedom  they  have 
managed  to  preserve  and  the  right  to  live 
in  their  homeland,  free  from  the  persecu- 
tions which  still  beset  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  those 
courageous  pioneers,  those  heroes,  who 
early  gave  their  lives  for  their  country 
in  the  continuing  struggle  to  conserve 
what  was  brought  forth. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  each  year  the 
people  of  Israel  have  more  to  be  proud 
of.  Their  nation  has  left  the  ranks  of 
the  underdeveloped.  It  has  been  intelli- 
gence, hard  work,  and  capable  leaders 
which  has  brought  to  Israel  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  modern 
nationhood. 

Israel  is  now  able  to  carry  out  its  own 
foreign  assistance  program  to  the  less 
developed  and  newly  emerging  nations 
of  the  world.  Since  the  programs  incep- 
tion in  1955.  85  nations  on  4  continents 
have  been  give  econonxic  aid  by  Israel ;  a 
unique  record  for  this  small  and  coura- 
geous nation. 

This  will  demonstrate  to  all.  the  peace- 
ful growth  which  has  characterized  Is- 
rael s  history.  This  history  is  a  record 
of  achievement  to  which  all  countries, 
advanced  or  underdeveloped,  can  look  to 
for  guidance  and  encouragement. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  when  independence 
was  proclaimed  on  May  14,  the  future 
most  certainly  appeared  grim  and  fore- 
boding. As  soon  as  sovereignty  was  an- 
nounced, Arab  armies  attacked  in  force 
on  all  frontiers,  striving  to  annihilate  the 
hurriedly  formed  Israel  forces,  only  to 
find  themselves  thrown  back  and,  in 
many  cases,  in  full  retreat.  The  land, 
though,  was  devastated.  To  the  new 
inmiigrants  who  were  seeking  a  haven 
from  war  and  tyranny,  Israel  appeared 
no  different  from  their  previous  homes, 
the  ruined  ghetto  and  the  displaced  per- 
sons camp.  The  atmosphere  pervading 
the  country-  was  different,  however. 
Here  one  could  march  oflf  to  battle  sing- 
ing songs  of  freedom,  could  plow  a  plot 
of  land  and  know  the  yields  would  be 
their  own  profit,  could  complain  to  the 
Government  and  be  assured  that  the 
problem  would  be  reviewed. 

Throughout  its  short  history,  we  are 
constantly  amazed  at  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Israel,  from  battlefield  to  mod- 
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ern  state.  We  can  come  to  only  one 
conclusion — its  citizens  are  dedicated, 
dedicated  to  their  democratic  principles, 
their  families,  and  their  country.  It  is 
the  people  of  Israel  who  must  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  driving  spirit  of  democracy 
and  liberty. 

The  citizens  of  Israel,  however,  were 
not  one  nationality  when  independence 
was  declared.  There  lived  in  Israel  small 
Jewish  communities,  some  having  been 
established  in  the  early  1900's;  others, 
tracing  their  lineage  to  the  days  of  the 
old  Israel,  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  when 
its  rulers  held  sway  over  much  of  the 
Levant.  With  the  advent  of  persecutions 
and  genocidal  actions  of  the  Nazi  move- 
ment, more  and  more  Jews  came  to  join 
their  brethren  in  Palestine. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
establishment  of  a  sovereign  Israel  in 
1948,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
unlimited  immigration  and  the  popula- 
tion doubled  almost  overnight.  By  the 
time  the  ingathering  had  begun  to  taper 
off,  Israel's  population  had  surpassed  the 
2  million  mark.  Over  80  different  na- 
tionalities were  represented,  each  one 
bringing  its  own  customs,  languages,  and 
ideas.  But  in  times  of  crisis,  they  will- 
ingly band  together  to  defend  their 
homeland,  to  strengthen  the  nation's 
economy  by  building  industries  and  con- 
structing irrigation  systems.  For  they 
know  that  in  disunity  lies  failure. 

The  Government  inaugurated  compul- 
sory military  training  for  both  men  and 
women.  When  in  the  course  of  train- 
ing, these  young  people  are  given  in- 
structions in  the  Hebrew  language,  thus 
providing  a  common  tongue  for  all.  They 
are  also  given  instruction  in  government 
and  civics. 

For  those  too  old  or  too  young  to  serve 
with  the  military,  the  Government  es- 
tablished much  the  same  courses  in  edu- 
cation centers  throughout  the  country. 
Hebrew  is  compulsory  and  is  the  official 
language  of  the  Government.  These  and 
other  unifying  acts  will  band  the  people 
of  Israel  closer  together. 

The  nation  that  these  proud  people 
built  is  a  wonderment  to  all  who  visit. 
North  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  there  was  a 
small  lake  surrounded  by  marshlands. 
Today  there  are  only  fertile  fields  in  that 
valley,  irrigated  by  the  Jordan  River, 
which  flows  through  its  center.  Close  to 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, a  pumping  station  is  located,  from 
which  a  9-foot-in-diameter  concrete  pipe 
snakes  its  way  to  the  south.  Through 
this  pipe  will  flow  water  from  the  Jordan 
River  to  irrigate  the  desertland  of  the 
Negev  and  to  provide  water  for  the  in- 
dustries which  will  spring  up  in  the  south. 

The  Dead  Sea  was  once  considered  as 
only  a  place  to  satisfy  the  tourist's  curi- 
osity. Today,  the  area  surrounding  this 
desolate  spot  is  a  thriving  industrial  sec- 
tor. For  here  are  found  the  new  factories 
which  produce  for  export  potash,  com- 
mon salt,  bromines,  and  calcium  chloride. 
New  settlements  have  been  constructed 
to  house  the  workers  for  these  plants. 
Planned  for  a  population  of  50,000,  each 
town  is  self-supporting,  spreading  its 
green  gardens  over  the  barren  wasteland, 
oases  in  the  desert  terrain.    Because  of 


these  and  other  industrial  projects, 
Israel's  exports  have  risen  from  $29.7 
million  in  1948  to  $280  million  in  1963. 
a  formidable  increase  for  any  country. 

The  Israelis  have  also  been  preparing 
during  the  past  few  years  for  the  tourist. 
To  provide  for  their  needs,  the  Israel 
Government  began  several  projects  to 
help  these  world  travelers  who  flock  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  to  Israel. 

Around  the  Sea  of  Galilee — called  to- 
day by  the  Israelis.  Lake  Kinneret  or 
Lake  Tiberias — spacious  hotels  are  being 
erected,  complete  with  golf  courses  and 
other  facilities.  In  this  region  the  tour- 
ist may  enjoy  the  cool  weather  and  see 
Tiberias,  the  Roman  resort  town  or 
Herod's  Palace.  He  may  wish  to  re- 
main on  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
city  of  Acre  offers  both  modem  and  an- 
cient vistas.  Here  the  Crusaders  laid 
siege,  leaving  behind  remnants  of  their 
enforced  entry  and  occupation.  From 
here.  Napoleon  was  forced  to  retreat. 

Farther  down  the  coast,  over  excellent 
roads  which  pass  through  the  largest 
port  city  of  Haifa,  one  encounters  the 
ruins  of  Caeserea,  the  ancient  Roman 
capital  of  Palestine.  Recent  excavations 
have  unearthed  many  mosaic  floors, 
while  the  old  harbor  and  waterfront  re- 
main under  the  sea,  a  shadowy  outline 
of  the  grandeur  that  was  imperial  Rome. 

In  the  south,  on  the  spur  of  the  Red 
Sea  which  the  Israelis  call  the  Gulf  of 
Eilat  and  the  Arabs,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
is  the  p>ort  of  Eilat.  In  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, this  city  was  once  the  leading  trade 
center  in  Israel.  Here  would  come  and 
go  the  ships  which  had  commerce  with 
all  the  known  world  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Today,  the  city  has  been  rebuilt  to  carry 
on  its  ancient  tradition  as  commercial 
center.  Since  it  is  Israel's  only  port  to 
Asia  and  east  Africa,  its  importance 
grows  yearly  as  the  volume  of  trade  in- 
creases. Eilat,  moreover,  is  being  des- 
tined as  a  resort  town,  perhaps  the  finest 
one  in  Israel.  Heralded  as  the  Riviera 
of  Israel,  new  hotel  and  villa  complexes 
are  being  constructed  to  provide  rooms 
for  the  tourist  trade.  Most  of  these  are 
being  built  on  inland  waterways,  similar 
in  appearanec  to  Venice,  leaving  the  har- 
bor free  for  commerce.  From  Eilat  the 
visitor  may  see  the  copper  mines  of 
Tirana,  once  operated  by  Solomon  and 
now  reopened  for  exploitation  by  the 
present  Government. 

The  tourist  will,  thus,  be  welcomed 
anywhere  in  Israel.  Guides,  versed  in 
ancient  Palestinian  history,  are  plenti- 
ful. Modern  hotels  in  Jerusalem  and 
Tel  Aviv  will  cater  to  the  traveler  who 
likes  urban  living.  Hostels  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country  for  the  student 
and  explorer  who  wants  to  see  every- 
thing.    The  welcome  mat  is  out. 

Another  phase  of  the  Israel  economy 
which  clearly  indicates  the  astuteness 
and  farsightedness  of  the  Government 
is  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  Because  Israel  is  still  re- 
quired to  import  much  of  its  grain  and 
meat,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  ex- 
panding land  acreage  to  reduce  agricul- 
tural imports.  Since  1948,  cultivable 
land  area  has  doubled,  enabling  agricul- 
tural production  to  increase  at  an  aver- 
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age  annual  rate  of  16  percent.  Much  of 
Israel's  exports  are  in  the  form  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  with  citrus  fruits 
heading  the  list.  Because  of  the  content 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  Israel's  citrus 
fruit  has  qualities  that  enable  its  grow- 
ers to  receive  the  highest  prices  on  the 
world  market. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Huleh  region  in  the  north, 
where  the  lake  and  Its  surrounding 
marshlands  were  drained.  In  the  Negev, 
the  southern  desert  region  will  soon  un- 
dergo a  vast  reclamation  program. 
Former  Premier  David  Ben-Gurion  had 
wished  to  make  this  desert  bloom  and 
had  directed  his  energies  to  fulfill  this 
dream.  With  the  construction  of  the 
new  pipeline  from  the  north  and  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  with  extraction  of 
salt  from  sea  water,  this  will  soon  be- 
come reality.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Negev  will  be  one  of  the  major  agricul- 
tural producing  regions  in  the  nation. 

The  big  9-foot-in-diameter  water  pipe, 
called  by  the  Israel  Government,  the  na- 
tional water  carrier,  has  been  one  of  the 
major  development  projects  underway 
for  the  past  12  years.  Built  at  a  cost  of 
$180  million,  it  will  begin  operation  this 
year  and  will,  it  Is  hoped,  prove  to  be  the 
lifeblood  for  the  south.  Because  of  Arab 
opposition,  though,  to  the  diversion  of 
the  Jordan  waters,  trouble  is  expected. 
Although  the  Arabs  have  been  at  war 
with  Israel  since  1948,  there  has  been  no 
major  overt  military  action  since  1956, 
when  the  Arab  armies  were  sent  reeling 
across  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  The  Arab 
States  have  pledged  to  divert  the  head- 
waters of  the  Jordan,  thus  reducing  the 
flow  of  water  into  Lake  Kinneret. 
Knowing  that  this  would  prevent  full  op- 
eration of  the  pipeline,  the  Israelis  are 
preparing  themselves  to  meet  this  crisis, 
with  force  if  need  be.  Their  future  de- 
velopment is  at  stake  as  are  their  rights 
as  a  sovereign  state. 

And  so  I  am  afraid  there  is  also  a  som- 
ber side  to  the  celebration.  The  Arab 
States  are  Increasing  the  Intensity  of 
their  verbal  invectives  which  they  daily 
fling  at  Israel.  The  recent  Arab  summit 
conference  had  as  its  chief  objective  the 
preparation  of  a  scheme  to  oppose 
Israel's  necessary  Irrigation  project. 

President  Nasser  is  continuing  to  ex- 
pand and  amplify  his  military  arsenal. 
We  can  only  conclude  from  the  events 
of  the  past  several  months  that  the 
danger  of  a  renewed  armed  conflict  has 
risen. 

And  it  Is  the  action  of  the  Arab  States 
that  lies  at  the  source  of  this  growing 
peril.  In  celebrating  this  16th  anniver- 
sary of  Israel  we  can  draw  strength  from 
the  great  accomplishments  thus  far  re- 
corded. We  have  faith  that  this  mo- 
mentum of  progress  will  be  carried  forth 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  pay  tribute  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  knowing  that  the 
hardships  of  their  past  trials  have  given 
them  the  faith  and  the  insight  to  meet 
any  eventuality  In  the  future. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  share  Im- 
portant common  interests.    Israel  repre- 
sents the  forces  for  democracy,  freedom, 
and  human  dignity  and  it  is  precisely 
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this  kind  of  development  which  we  seek 
for  the  world  at  large. 

So  let  this  momentous  occasion  be  not 
only  a  celebration  of  that  which  has 
been  accomplished,  but  similarly  a  re- 
commitment and  rededication  to  the 
ends  which  our  two  nations  share  in 
common. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but 
that  Israel  will  attain  still  greater  tri- 
umphs as  we  move  through  the  1960's. 
And  so  on  this  16th  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence, I  wish  the  valiant  people  of 
Israel  continued  success  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  MJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1948, 
the  centuries-old  hopes  of  Jewish  exiles 
scattered  around  the  world  were  fulfilled 
when  their  homeland  was  declared  inde- 
pendent, and  the  new  Israel  was  estab- 
lished. Israel's  Independence  Day  will 
be  celebrated  on  April  17  this  year. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-eight 
marked  the  coming  of  a  new,  stable, 
progressive  nation  to  the  Middle  Esist 
and  a  great  fiowering  of  Jewish  culture. 

When  the  first  European  refugees  from 
the  ravages  of  World  War  n  arrived  in 
Israel  there  was  very  little  Indeed  to  sus- 
tain or  encourage  them  but  their  own 
faith  in  the  future.  Palestine  had  be- 
come a  barren  land  over  the  centuries, 
abandoned  by  most  of  the  people  who 
had  once  lived  there.  It  had  possibili- 
ties, but  required  great  amounts  of  en- 
ergy and  capital.  It  remained  for  the 
Jews,  looking  for  a  home  where  they 
could  find  peace,  to  redevelop  Palestine. 

Industry  was  totally  lacking.  Only 
412,000  acres  were  in  cultivation.  There 
were  no  forests,  no  electricity,  very  lit- 
tle irrigation.  Education  was  rudi- 
mentary. All  the  magnificent  cities  of 
ancient  Israel  were  buried  under  the  dust 
of  centuries,  as  were  the  ideas  that  made 
them  great. 

The  declaration  of  Independence  by 
the  Jewish  people  in  1948  brought 
months  of  war  which  nearly  destroyed 
what  little  economy  Palestine  had.  The 
refugees  had  to  enter  the  fight  for  their 
freedom  as  soon  as  they  disembarked. 
The  odds  were  very  discouraging  indeed 
at  times. 

But  on  the  5th  day  of  lyar  of  the 
Hebrew  calendar,  the  equivalent  of  April 
17,  1964,  the  State  of  Israel  is  mirac- 
ulously changed.  The  new  Jewish  na- 
tion has  grown  so  fast  that  it  has 
startled  the  world.  In  1948  the  Jews 
were  desperately  fighting  for  their  exist- 
ence against  the  overwhelming  superior- 
ity in  manpower  and  resources  controlled 
by  the  Arab  States.  Today  Israel  is  the 
richest  nation  in  the  Middle  East,  with 
a  rapidly  growing  population.  There  is 
no  longer  much  chance  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions being  able  to  overcome  Israel  by 
strength  alone. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Israel's  remark- 
able development  must  be  given  to  its 
Government.  Israel  is  governed  by  a 
parliamentary  democracy,  with  a  one- 
chamber  parliament,  called  the  Knesset. 
The  head  of  state  is  the  President  and 
the  head  of  Government  the  Prime 
Minister. 

The  man  who  was  Prime  Minister  for 
most  of  Israel's  first  15  years,  David  Ben- 


Qurion,  has  earned  great  distinction  for 
the  remarkable  progress  Israel  has  made. 
All  freedoms  which  Americans  enjoy  are 
found  in  Israel,  including  the  right  to 
practice  any  religion  one  desires. 

Under  this  democratic  system,  unique 
in  the  Middle  East,  Israel  today  is  near- 
ing  economic  self-sufficiency  and  a  living 
standard  equal  to  that  in  the  most  devel- 
oped countries. 

Israel's  growth  rate  has  averaged 
about  10  percent  a  year.  Per  capita  in- 
come is  about  $550  a  year,  higher  than 
Italy's.  Industrial  capacity  is  remark- 
able. Using  mostly  imported  materials, 
Israel  manufactures  chemicals,  textiles, 
metal  products,  electrical  products,  ma- 
chinery, and  many  other  things. 

The  land  under  cultivation  has  almost 
tripled.  Israel  exports  citrus  fruits  and 
produces  a  large  variety  of  grains,  vege- 
tables, and  dairy  products  to  feed  the 
people.  Drainage,  irrigation,  and  water 
control  projects  are  Important  activities 
of  the  Israel  Government,  which  will 
bring  more  land  imder  cultivation  to  sup- 
port a  larger  population.  Plans  now  in 
the  making  will  soon  bring  immense  new 
quantities  of  water  to  the  Negev  Desert 
from  the  Jordan  River  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  It  is  possible  now  to  foresee 
the  day  when  the  "desert  will  bloom"  as 
David  Ben-Giarion  predicted  years  ago. 

The  new  factories  and  agricultural 
centers  are  connected  by  a  fine  network 
of  highways  and  communication  lines 
to  Israel's  new  cities.  From  Haifa  in 
the  north  to  Eilat,  the  ancient  Israel 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  new  buildings  are 
rising  on  the  ancient  foundations  of  Jew- 
ish cities.  Eilat  has  become  a  beautiful 
resort  city  and  an  important  seaport. 
Ashdod,  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
fine  deepwater  port,  is  being  rebuilt  on 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Ashdod.  Near 
Sodom,  ancient  city  of  sin,  comfortable 
small  cities  of  50,000  each  are  rising  to 
provide  living  quarters  for  the  workers 
in  the  Dead  Sea  mines  and  industries. 
It  is  plain  that  Israel  has  again  become  a 
land  fiowing  with  "milk  and  honey"  as 
described  in  the  Bible. 

Throughout  Israel's  drive  for  a  better 
life,  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  Government,  have  cooper- 
ated closely  with  the  leaders  of  Israel. 
The  many  Jewish  organizations  collect 
and  spend  yearly  $90  million  for  develop- 
ment work  and  charity  in.  Israel.  Nu- 
merous schools,  hospitals,  children's 
homes,  and  communities  would  not  exist 
if  not  for  the  constant  generosity  of 
American  Jews. 

In  fiscal  1964,  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  continuing  many  programs  to  aid 
the  Israel  nation.  These  are  organized 
under  AID  loans  and  grants,  military  as- 
sistance projects,  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  and  Public  Law  480  projects.  This 
year  the  United  States  will  provide 
$500,000  for  extremely  important  affor- 
estation projects  which  will  help  to  stop 
erosion  and  beautify  the  land.  Grants 
and  loans  for  food  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams total  $4,013,000. 

For  help  in  developing  mining  and  in- 
dustry we  are  contributing  $13,850,000. 
This  amount  will  aid  in  searching  for 
and   utilizing,   minerals,   clay,   marble. 
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mining  of  phosphates,  the  development 
of  telephone  services,  and  loans  and  in4 
vestments  in  small  businesses,  crafts,  an4 

trade.  j 

Under  the  heading  of  'Health  and 
Sanitation."  $4  million  in  loans  will  go  to 
local  governmental  units  for  water  anq 
sewage  systems,  electric  power,  roads^ 
and  sidewalks. 

Our  support  will  also  go  to  the  tre^ 
mendous  educational  program  which  ha4 
nearly  eliminated  illiteracy  in  Israel,  an4 
increased  its  technical  knowledge  to  a 
level  high  enough  to  support  a  foreigi^ 
technical  assistance  program  in  Afric^ 
and  Asia. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  16th  an4 
niversary  of  the  Jewish  state  is  caus^ 
for  rejoicing  not  only  by  Israelis  but  bjf 
supporters  of  freedom  everywhere.  B$ 
its  valiant  efforts  Israel  has  given  ne\^ 
meaning  to  the  phrase  "self-determina-t 
tion"  of  peoples.  For  they  have  not  onljf 
clearly  chosen  their  homeland  and  theij 
path  to  the  future,  but  they  have  createq 
a  nation  out  of  nothing,  riches  out  o| 
poverty,  and  soon,  a  garden  out  of  4 

The  long  struggle  of  the  Israel  peopl^ 
against  suppression,  prejudice,  and  na-t 
ture  itself,  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  thQ 
American  people.  In  this  hour  of  hop« 
and  rejoicing,  Americans  must  expresi 
their  admiration  for  the  people  of  Israeli 
and  wish  them  continued  freedom  and 
well-being. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  FoT-f 
eign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  in  expression  of 
congratulation  to  the  young  State  o| 
Israel,  on  this  anniversary  occasion). 
This  is  a  better  world,  and  it  is  a  safef 
world  for  democracy,  because  of  Isrsiel 
and  her  growing  strength. 

It  is  not  amiss  for  us  in  the  Chambet 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  th^ 
Congress  of  the  United  States  again  t4> 
affirm  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  by  Israel  in  all  the  dan«- 
gers  that  may  confront  her  and  all  the 
crises  that  may  arise.  Support  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  defense  against  he^" 
enemies  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  From  thi| 
there  can  be  no  retreat. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  celebrate 
day  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  dec*' 
laration  of  Independence  for  the  soverj- 
eign  State  of  Israel.  Instead  of  saluting 
the  nation,  though,  we  should  cheer  an4 
applaud  the  people  of  that  countryi, 
those  hard-working,  self-denying,  de*- 
voted  citizens  who  created  their  nation 
with  nothing  more  than  courage,  stam^ 
ina,  brawn,  and  funds  from  our  Govt 
emment's  foreign  aid  program  and  prif 
vate  Jewish  organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Israel  people  are  a  polyglot  racq, 
a  "melting  pot"  like  our  own  population, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  the  ancient  settlements  whlci 
have  existed  since  time  Immemorial, 
tracing  their  history  back  to  the  days 
of  the  old  kingdom.  There  are  als0 
communities  which  were  established  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  founded  mostl;r 
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of  Eastern  Europe.  Since  independence. 
though,  the  unmigrants  have  poured  in 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  en- 
tire Jewish  population  of  45.000  left  their 
homes  in  Yemen  to  find  a  new  life  in 
Israel,  free  from  the  stigma  of  being 
second-class  citizens.  The  same  things 
occurred  in  the  other  countries  which 
are  Moslem  controlled;  110.000  flew  in 
from  Iraq;  a  like  number  came  from 
Morocco.  The  majority  of  these  immi- 
grants, however,  came  from  Europe, 
from  the  cheerless  displaced  persons 
camps,  from  the  grim  concentration 
camps,  and  the  gutted  ghettos.  All  came 
to  build  a  nation  free  from  tyranny, 
where  children  may  laugh  and  play  and 
friends  may  talk  pohtics. 

The  land  which  they  did  build  is  now 
a  showplace.  In  16  years,  they  took  a 
war-torn  country,  whose  fields  had  been 
neglected  for  centuries,  and  made  it  a 
garden  spot.  They  built  cities  in  the 
desert,  where  nothing  existed  save  the 
ruins  of  other  cities,  centuries  old.  They 
laid  down  pipelines  and  constructed 
factories  until  their  nation  has  been  lift- 
ed from  the  ranks  of  the  underdeveloped 
to  the  developed. 

But  their  work  does  not  end  here. 
Plans  for  the  future  call  for  the  recla- 
mation of  the  Negev,  that  desert  tract 
of  vast  deep  craters,  criss-crossed  by  dry 
river  beds  and  high  barren  peaks,  some- 
times appropriately  called  the  Devil's 
home.  Here  in  this  desolate  region  will 
be  grown  fields  of  wheat  and  cotton. 
Here,  too,  the  numerous  minerals  which 
exist  in  quantity  will  be  extracted.  All 
that  is  lacking  is  water,  water  for  irriga- 
tion and  for  power.  Soon,  even  this  defi- 
cit will  be  remedied.  Sometime  this  year, 
the  Israel  Government  will  begin  operat- 
ing the  pumping  stations  situated  be- 
side Lake  Tiberias,  which  will  start  the 
flow  of  water  through  a  9-foot-tn-di- 
ameter  waterpipe  to  a  terminus  in  the 
Negev.  This  project  alone  took  12  years 
to  complete  and  at  a  cost  of  $180  million. 
But  the  time,  energy,  and  money  ex- 
pended will  be  amply  repaid  when  the 
desert  begins  blooming  in  the  near  future. 

Let  us  then  send  our  praises  and  warm 
admiration  to  these  modern  pioneers  as 
they  celebrate  their  nation's  independ- 
ence anniversary. 

Our  Government  has  always  remained 
a  steadfast  friend  and  ally  in  their  times 
of  need.  This  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture in  all  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  our 
current  history  has  been  the  birth, 
growth,  and  coming  of  age  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Israel. 

I  am  sure  that  all  history  shall  never 
forget  the  dedicated  and  patient  efforts 
of  Chaim  Weizmann  and  his  associates 
in  the  days  during  and  following  World 
War  I  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic. 

Nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the  horrible, 
savage  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  Hitler's 
government,  from  which  many  were  able 
to  escape  to  the  native  homeland  of  their 
forefathers,  but  at  whose  hands  many 
more  suffered  cruelly  and  were  murdered. 

What  a  glorious  day  it  was,  November 
27,  1947,  when  the  United  Nations  voted 


to  set  up  the  independent  State  of  Israel. 
And  who  of  us  will  ever  forget  that  day 
in  mid-May  1948.  when  Israel  did  at  last 
come  into  being. 

As  long  a  struggle  and  as  hard  as  it 
had  been  to  reestablish  the  home  of  the 
Jewish  people,  perhaps  an  even  greater 
struggle  lay  ahead. 

From  the  btart,  the  Republic  of  Israel 
met  with  the  opposition  of  the  Arab 
League,  not  just  oral  barrages  in  the 
U.N.,  but  armed  invasions  of  Israel  soil 
by  Syria,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Jordan. 

Israel  beat  back  these  invasions  and 
won  her  own  security  and  the  respect  of 
all  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world.  And  though  an  armed  truce 
rather  than  a  true  peace  obtains  today 
between  Israel  and  her  neighbors,  the 
Republic  has  survived  all  efforts  to  weak- 
en it. 

Even  more  remarkably,  though  beset 
by  economic  boycott,  political  warfare 
and  even  blockade,  the  courageous  people 
of  Israel  have  developed  their  national 
posture  to  an  almost  unbelievable  degree. 

In  less  than  10  years,  Israel's  culti- 
vated area  has  been  almost  tripled,  her 
industrialization  index,  doubled,  and  her 
gross  national  product  increases  about 
10  percent  each  year. 

Truly,  this  is  one  of  the  great  examples 
of  all  history  of  the  ability  of  brave  peo- 
ple to  carve  for  themselves,  a  strong.  Just 
nation.  In  many  ways,  Israel's  growth 
in  these  16  years  of  her  life  is  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  our  own  great 
nation. 

In  my  own  home  city  of  Newark,  this 
16th  birthday  of  Israel  will  be  celebrated 
a  week  from  Sunday.  Sponsored  by  the 
Newark  YM-YMHA  and  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund,  the  daylong  festivities  will 
be  highlighted  by  the  presence  of  Gen. 
Aharon  Dobron,  of  the  Israel  Army.  It 
is  fitting  that  this  hero  of  the  Gaza  strip, 
where  Israel's  independence  was  pre- 
served, should  be  with  us  on  that  day. 
For  without  the  heroic  performance  of 
General  Dobron  and  his  comrades-in- 
arms,  there  would  not  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Republic  of  Israel  today. 

Many  new  nations  have  spnmg  up 
since  Israel  was  reborn.  There  no  doubt 
will  be  more  in  years  to  come.  But  none 
will  serve  as  a  better,  more  inspiring 
model  for  the  futiu^e  than  this  state 
whose  aimiversary  we  memorialize  to- 
day.   

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  of  Israel  in  1948; 
and  I  rise  to  pay  my  respect  to  the  citi- 
zens of  that  infant  nation. 

E>espite  tremendous  handicaps,  the 
people  of  Israel  have  created  a  modem, 
dynamic,  and  thriving  national  life 
through  determination,  hard  work,  cour- 
age, and  faith.  Their  phenomenal  ac- 
complishments In  agriculture,  industry, 
science,  social  welfare,  and  democratic 
government  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
nations  that  have  recently  gained  inde- 
pendence and  are  striving  to  achieve  a 
better  life  for  their  citizens  and  to  pro- 
mote free  institutions.  As  the  people  of 
Israel  have  advanced,  they  have  offered 
their  knowledge  and  assistance  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  develop- 
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ment  of  neighboring  countries.  Such  co- 
operation is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
entire  Middle  East,  and  I  am  hopeful  it 
will  increase  and  expand — and  that  the 
world  will  witness  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  that  region  and  its  people. 

On  this  day  of  commemoration,  I  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  my  hopes  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  State  of  Israel  celebrates  its  16th 
anniversary.  Men  of  good  will  the  world 
over  pay  tribute  to  this  courageous  coun- 
try in  recognition  of  her  remarkable 
progress  during  her  years  of  statehood. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
the  people  of  Israel  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  and  I  hope  this  fearless 
little  state  will  continue  to  prosper  and 
grow  with  e£ich  passing  year. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  last  smniver- 
sary  I  denoted  Israel's  achievements  in 
the  field  of  foreign  technical  assistance, 
and  spoke  of  her  aid  programs  which 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  emerg- 
ing nations  much  of  the  technical  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  she  has  gained  over 
the  years  while  arduously  building  her 
own  economic  and  social  order.  Today 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  bold  and 
progressive  efforts  Israel  has  made  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
best  utilize  her  meager  water  resources. 
Such  systematic  utilization  of  available 
water  is  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  future  strength  of  Israel,  because 
without  it  she  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
a  balanced  economy  or  provide  for  a 
growing  population. 

RecenUy,  the  central  project  in  Israel's 
overall  water  development,  the  Jordan- 
Negev  pipeline,  has  come  under  heavy 
criticism  from  the  Arab  States  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  Last  January 
representatives  from  the  Arab  League 
States  met  in  Cairo  to  discuss  the  Impli- 
cations of  impending  completion  of  the 
project.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Arab  States  may  opt  for  a  forceful  policy 
to  prevent  the  Israel  plan  from  going 
into  operation,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  of  us  to  understand  the  realities  of 
the  situation  and  what  it  will  mean  not 
only  to  Israel  but  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  precarious  peace  now 
existing  in  the  Middle  Blast. 

If  Israel  is  to  be  able  to  OF>en  up  new 
areas  within  her  present  borders  for 
the  settlement  of  a  growing  E>opulation 
and  for  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
production,  she  must  turn  to  the  large 
tracts  of  undeveloped  arable  land  which 
lie  in  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Negev 
Desert.  This  area  is  mostly  flat  table- 
land, eminently  suitable  for  mechanized 
ciiltlvation  and  convenient  for  pipelay- 
ing.  roadbuilding  and  similar  operations. 
However,  because  of  the  scanty  and  er- 
ratic rainfall  In  the  Negev,  only  large- 
scale  Irrigation  will  permit  settlement 
and  cultivation,  and  Israel  must  trans- 
port the  required  amoimt  of  water  frtmi 
the  north  where  It  is  unused  and  avail- 
able. The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
Jordan's  waters  to  the  Negev,  in  addition 
to  other  diversion  projects,  will  provide 
enough  water  for  large-scale  reclama- 
tion and  settlMnent  in  the  Negev. 


Israel's  plan  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 
Jordan  River  grew  out  of  a  proposed  uni- 
fied plan  drawn  up  by  exp)erts  from  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  who  share 
the  Jordan  and  its  sources.  After  3  years 
of  research,  planning  and  negotiation, 
the  late  Eric  Johnston,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Near  East  by  President  Eisen- 
hower to  direct  the  search  for  an  ac- 
ceptable plan,  reached  an  understanding 
on  a  unified  water  plan  with  the  experts 
representing,  on  the  one  hand,  Jordan, 
Syn&,  and  Lebanon,  and  on  the  other 
Israel.  The  plan  comprised  such  basic 
factors  as  the  equitable  allocation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  and  Yarmuk  Rivers 
among  the  respective  riparians  and  the 
siting  of  storage  and  diversion  installa- 
tions. The  Johnston  plan,  as  it  was 
called,  was  rejected  by  the  political  lead- 
ers of  the  Arab  States,  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  Although  It  would  benefit  the 
Arab  States,  it  would  also  serve  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  growth  of 
their  mortal  enemy,  Israel.  Support  for 
such  a  plan  was,  and  still  is,  an  untenable 
position  for  an  Arab  politician,  many  of 
whom  have  risen  to  power  on  their  demo- 
gogic  opposition  to  Israel  and  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  rejection  of  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach by  the  Arab  States  left  the  lead- 
ers of  Israel  with  no  alternative  but  to 
assume  the  technical  soundness  of  the 
Johnston  plan  smd  to  implement  It  on  a 
national  rather  than  on  the  proposed 
regional  level.  Under  the  Johnston  plan 
40  percent  of  the  water  of  the  Jordan 
River  system  was  allocated  to  Israel,  and 
the  Jordan-Negev  project  will  draw  less 
than  the  proposed  limit.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  Israel  is  carrying  out  her 
own  national  water  project  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreed  technical  aspects 
of  the  Johnston  plan  and  in  a  manner 
which  would  enable  it  to  be  integrated 
into  a  coordinated  regional  plan  when- 
ever, and  if  ever,  that  becomes  possible. 
Moreover,  the  Arab  States  are  assured 
of  their  legitimate  share  of  the  water 
simply  because  they  are  situated  up- 
stream from  Israel. 

The  Jordan-Negev  complex  consists  of 
a  conduit  65  miles  long,  with  intermedi- 
ate reservoirs  and  piunping  stations. 
The  point  of  intake  from  Lake  Kinne- 
ret — the  Sea  of  Galilee — which  is  the 
main  reservoir  of  the  project,  is  at  Eshed 
Kinrot.  located  on  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  lake.  The  water  will  be  pumped 
from  the  lake,  which  is  630  feet  below 
sea  level,  to  the  level  of  the  conduit,  120 
feet  above  sea  level.  Prom  the  point  of 
Intake  to  the  operational  reservoir  at 
Beit  Natufa  In  lower  Galilee,  a  distance 
of  more  than  20  miles,  the  water  will 
fiow  in  a  canal.  After  that,  it  will  pass 
through  concrete-lined  timnels  in  the 
Galilee  and  Menashe  hills  for  5  miles 
and  then  for  48  miles  through  the  central 
section  of  the  pipeline,  mostly  along  the 
coast,  to  the  headworks  of  the  Yarkon- 
Negev  project,  east  of  Tel  Aviv.  Prom 
there  the  water  will  be  carried  farther 
south  in  the  two  existing  Yarkon-Negev 
pipelines.  In  addition  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  benefits  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  this  project,  the  pipeline 
will  interconnect  and  supplement  other 
water  projects  met  on  its  way  from  north 


to  south.  It  will  become  the  coordinat- 
ing and  integrating  instrument  for  all 
the  endeavors  which  Israel  has  initiated 
in  the  field  of  water  resource  utilization. 

At  the  present  time,  Arab  spokesmen 
are  reviving  the  threat  to  divert  the  two 
of  the  Jordan's  three  sources  which  rise 
beyond  the  borders  of  Israel.  Such  a 
costly  venture,  when  coupled  with  the 
diversion  of  the  Yarmuk  River  being 
undertaken  by  Jordan,  can  only  be  re- 
garded by  the  Israelis  as  an  unwarranted 
and  unprovoked  attack  against  the  se- 
curity and  well  being  of  their  country. 

King  Hussein,  of  Jordan,  recently  re- 
stored to  the  good  graces  of  the  Arab 
nationalist  leadership,  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington all  this  week  in  an  attempt  to 
persuade  President  Johnson  that  Israel's 
water  projects  are  a  danger  to  the  un- 
easy peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  who 
support  the  eminently  equitable  John- 
ston plan  remind  King  Hussein  and  all 
for  whom  he  is  speaking,  that  it  is  those 
who  would  thwart  Israel's  legitimate 
right  to  the  use  of  the  Jordanian  waters 
and  not  Israel,  who  endanger  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  power.  They  would  also 
do  well  to  recall  the  failure  of  previous 
attempts  to  make  Israel  conform  to  their 
way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  note  of  the  anniversary  which 
Is  being  celebrated  this  week  of  the 
birthday  of  Israel.  One  of  the  major 
historical  Eictions  of  our  time  was  the 
United  Nations  resolution  which  estab- 
lished this  state  and  took  firm  steps  to 
provide  for  a  solution  in  that  torn  area 
of  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  resolu- 
tion did  not  heal  all  wounds.  The  sus- 
picions and  the  fears  which  existed,  the 
deep  concern  among  displaced  peoples 
for  their  share  of  the  future,  have  not 
disappeared.  Hostility  and  a  desire  for 
reversal  of  these  decisions  have  caused 
some  moments  which  the  world  can  only 
regret. 

But  through  It  all,  the  people  of  Israel 
have  woi*ed  hard  and  Independently 
for  the  growth  of  their  state.  At  this, 
the  world  has  cause  to  marvel,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  comfort  and  convenience 
that  has  gone  Into  the  construction  and 
strengthening  of  a  new  home  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
remsu-kable. 

It  is  proper  that  we  pause  to  extend 
our  congratulations  on  this  16th  anni- 
versary to  our  good  friend  in  the  Middle 
East  and  hope  that  in  the  forthcoming 
years  we  will  see  the  disappearance  of 
hostility  in  the  area  to  let  all  peoples 
of  good  will  work  for  better  develop- 
ment of  the  once  fruitful  shores  of  this 
sea  and  the  welfare  of  all. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein]  has  taken  time  to  ex- 
tend birthday  greetings  to  Israel.  In  16 
short  years  this  small  but  dsmamic  na- 
tion has  made  a  lasting  Impact  upon  the 
events  of  this  generation.  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  visit  this  country.  I  was 
Inspired  by  what  I  saw  in  the  way  of  de- 
termination, achievement,  and  moral 
courage.  The  great  talent  and  skill  of 
the  Israel  people  will  fvunlsh  leadership 
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oriented  to  Western  Ideals  for  genera- 
tions to  come  In  a  most  important  area 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Israel  are  celebrating  the  16th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
their  country  as  a  sovereign  state.  In 
reality,  though,  Israel  is  not  a  new  coun- 
ti-y:  the  modern  nation  has  been  built 
on  the  old.  on  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon  and  the  other  Jewish  leaders, 
who  made  the  land  of  Israel  a  name  to 
respect.  There  has  elapsed  two  millen- 
niums between  the  two  nations  of  Israel, 
yet  the  similarities  which  exist  between 
them  are  indeed  numerous. 

The  main  reason  why  so  much  of  the 
old  kingdom  has  emerged  as  a  part  of 
the  new  state  is  because  of  the  religious 
fervor  of  the  Jewish  people.  Through 
centuries  of  persecution,  of  enforced 
exile,  of  mass  deportations  and  geno- 
cide, the  Jews  have  banded  together  to 
preserve  their  ancient  customs,  laws, 
rites,  and  beliefs.  Clinging  tenaciously 
to  their  culture,  they  survived  to  the 
20th  century  to  plant  their  mores  and 
government  in  the  homeland  of  their 
Ancpstors 

Israel's  flag,  which  flies  proudly  from 
merchant  ships  sailing  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  has  embossed  in  its  center  the 
star  of  David,  the  six-pointed  star,  sym- 
bolically linked  with  David  and  Solo- 
mon, a  good  example  of  Israel  s  past  in 
its  present.  There  is  the  Menorah.  the 
candelabrum,  used  for  centuries  by  the 
Jewish  race.  It  is  symbolically  displayed 
on  Jewish  publications  and  public  build- 
ings, denoting  the  religious  background 
of  Israel. 

One  finds,  too,  in  Israel,  the  Hebrew 
language  being  spoken.  Preserved 
mainly  by  religious  scholars  and  for  re- 
ligious rites.  Hebrew,  once  considered  a 
dead  language,  has  been  revived  as  the 
official  language  of  the  country.  With 
the  80 -some  nationalities  which  com- 
prise the  population  of  Israel,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  find  a  comm^on  tongue,  one 
which  everyone  could  understand.  Al- 
though thousands  of  immigrants  come 
to  Israel  each  year,  bringing  with  them 
their  own  language,  the  Government  has 
established  special  schools  to  teach  these 
new  settlers  their  mother  tongue, 
Hebrew. 

Throughout  the  present-day  Israel  are 
the  place  names  with  which  a  Bible 
reader  is  familiar.  Sodom,  once  re- 
membered for  its  notoriety,  is  now  fa- 
mous as  an  industrial  center  for  potash 
and  phosphates.  Beersheba,  a  place  re- 
membered for  the  seven  wells  dug  by 
Abraham,  is  now  a  modern  city  of  44,000.; 
It  is  the  gateway  to  the  south,  and  asj 
such,  will  spur  the  development  of  thei 
Negev,  Israel's  desert  tract. 

There  is,  of  course,  Jerusalem.  the| 
capital  of  modern  Israel  as  it  was  the| 
seat  of  the  former  kings.  Although  di-i 
vided  as  a  result  of  the  Israel-Arab  con-l 
fiict.  some  of  the  old  has  been  incorpo-j 
rated  into  the  new.  Davids  Tomb  onj 
Mount  Zion  overlooks  the  modem) 
sprawling  city,  with  its  hospitals,  gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  well-plamieq 
thoroughfares.  j 

It  is  the  heritage  then  of  the  Jewlshj 
people  to  which  we  pay  tribute  today^ 
Its    impact    has    enabled    the    modemi 
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Israel  to  become  the  progressive  nation 
that  it  is.  This  splendid  heritage  will 
continue  to  influence  the  Israeli  people 
as  they  attain  even  greater  recognition 
and  prominence  in  the  world  community. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on 
the  16th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence. Of  all  the  nations  which  have 
gained  their  independence  in  recent 
years.  Israel  stands  as  a  model  of  what 
freemen  can  do  to  shape  their  future. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  small 
nation  has  achieved  remarkable  success 
since  the  State  of  Israel  was  established. 
The  people  have  forged  a  modern  demo- 
cratic society  from  what  was  once  a  vir- 
tual wasteland.  This  young  nation  now 
boasts  modern  cities,  full  employment, 
and  a  unified  people.  She  has  developed 
industry,  built  schools,  hospitals,  and 
scientific  institutions.  It  has  been  a 
great  struggle  which  required  great  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
they  are  deserving  of  our  highest  com- 
mendation for  their  accomplishments. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Israel 
has  not  concentrated  all  her  energies 
within  her  own  borders,  but  has  extended 
a  helping  hand  to  other  developing  na- 
tions. Israeli  technicians  and  advisers 
are  working  in  about  50  other  countries 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  her  experi- 
ence and  practices  which  have  been 
tested  and  proved  fruitful. 

But  Israel  has  not  only  helped  other 
countries  to  develop ;  she  has  also  opened 
her  doors  wide  to  people  of  other  races 
and  religions.  As  a  result  her  popula- 
tion has  tripled  since  she  became  an 
independent  nation.  These  immigrants 
have  been  trained  in  new  skills  so  that 
they  can  become  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting  citizens.  Israel  has 
proven  to  the  world  that  members  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  Greek  orthodox,  Russian 
orthodox,  Armenian,  Ethiopian.  Maro- 
nite,  Coptic,  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Baptists,  and  other 
Piotestant  groups  can  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  helping  one  another. 
Prom  the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made.  Israel's  ultimate  goals  of  full  civic 
integration  and  equality  of  citizenship 
seem  assured. 

Today,  modern  Israel  is  the  best  friend 
the  United  States  has  in  the  Middle  East 
and  we  must  not  overlook  its  importance 
in  this  strategic  area.  It  is  an  outpost 
of  the  free  world  and  gives  evidence  for 
all  to  see  that  democracy  and  freedom 
can  flourish  and  grow  amid  hostile  sur- 
roundings. But  we  cannot  forget  that 
Israel  faces  the  constant  threat  of  war 
from  the  Arab  countries  and  is  harassed 
by  boycotts,  blockades,  by  hate  propa- 
ganda, and  a  dangerous  arms  buildup. 

This  16th  anniversary  seems  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
new its  commitment  to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  maintain  peace  in 
Israel  and  to  make  our  position  unmis- 
takably clear  to  any  aggressor.  For  only 
if  peace  is  maintained  can  Israel  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  as  a  democratic 
nation. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  Israel  on  this  anniver- 
sary for  a  job  well  done,  and  very  best 


wishes  for  continued  success  in  their  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating the  people  of  Israel  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  April  17  anniversary  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  nation.  In  16  short 
years  since  World  War  II,  these  dedi- 
cated and  industrious  people  have  trans- 
formed a  desert  waste  into  a  prosperous 
and  growing  economy ;  they  have  taken  a 
population  with  diverse  national  and  cul- 
tural heritages  and  formed  a  democratic 
society  with  a  literacy  rate  of  78  percent; 
and  they  matured  as  a  nation  to  the 
place  where  they  now  extend  technical 
and  economic  assistance  to  84  develop- 
ing nations  on  3  continents. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
take  note  of  Israel's  wise  use  of  the  tal- 
ents of  her  women  in  her  growth.  Mrs. 
Golda  Meir,  Israel's  distinguished  foreign 
minister,  is  well  known  for  her  contri- 
bution to  Israel  and  the  free  world.  Her 
high  position  in  government  is  symbolic 
of  the  participation  and  accomplishment 
at  all  levels  of  society  of  the  women  of 
this  small  but  great  people.  At  a  time 
when  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
the  increased  entry  of  talented  women 
into  public  affairs,  Israel  provides  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  of  the  possibilities  of 
contribution  to  the  public  good  by  her 
women. 

The  United  States  has  maintained 
friendly  and  supportive  relations  with 
this  nation  throughout  her  existence,  and 
I  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
welcome  cooperation.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  cordial  best  wishes  and  those  of 
the  people  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to 
Israel.  Her  people  can  proudly  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  her  birth  as 
a  nation. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  16 
years  ago  that  Israel  was  proclaimed  in- 
dependent. The  future  of  the  country  in 
Its  first  moments  of  life  seemed  bleak 
and  unpromising.  The  small  wedge  of 
land  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  been  torn  by  a  war  that  left 
its  cities  in  ruin  and  its  fields  brown  and 
barren.  And  yet  there  was  a  dream  of 
hope  in  Israel  for  millions  of  people 
Into  the  new  country  poured  many  men 
and  women  with  their  children  to  begin 
a  new  life.  They  came  from  aU  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  Israel,  like  our  own 
United  States,  soon  became  a  "melting 
pot." 

The  people  of  Israel,  with  great  cour- 
age and  resolve,  put  themselves  to  the 
task  of  building  up  their  country.  New 
and  modern  cities  rose  above  the  rubble 
of  old  ruins,  and  green  fields  and  gardens 
began  to  cover  the  desert  floor.  There 
were  many  difficulties  and  hardships  to 
overcome,  yet  in  as  little  as  16  years 
Israel  has  traveled  along  the  road  of 
progress  more  than  any  other  country  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  success  story  of  Israel. 
Since  1949,  Groverrmient  aid  to  Israel  has 
totaled  approximately  $950  million  in 
economic  grants,  technical  assistance, 
development  loans,  and  surplus  foods. 
And  the  role  played  by  private  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  progress  of  Israel.  We 
can  be  justly  proud  of  all  that  we  have 
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done  to  help  the  hard  working  and  de- 
voted citizens  of  Israel. 

However,  it  is  they  that  deserve  all  the 
praise  tind  admiration.  We  have  given 
large  quantities  of  aid  to  many  other 
countries  which  are  struggling  to  develop, 
but  none  has  done  as  well  as  Israel. 

The  Israeli  people  are  not  content  to 
stand  still  while  the  world  admires  their 
many  accomplishments.  Perhaps  the 
most  exicting  project  they  are  under- 
taking in  the  effort  to  develop  their 
country  is  the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
from  Lake  Tiberius  in  the  north  to  the 
Negev  desert  in  the  south.  Precious 
water  will  be  piped  along  the  line  to 
irrigate  the  dry  and  dusty  lands,  allow- 
ing large  areas  to  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. This  is  just  one  outstanding 
example  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  people 
of  Israel. 

Israel's  experience  and  know-how  in 
the  field  of  development  is  now  being 
used  to  help  other  less-developed  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  Israeli  technicians  and  teachers 
throughout  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  In  this  way  they  are  contrib- 
uting their  part  in  the  rapid  rise  to 
prosperity  of  the  countries  in  these 
regions. 

As  they  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
their  country's  independence,  the  people 
of  Israel  must  find  pride  in  their  success. 
We,  too,  are  proud  to  extend  to  the  Israel 
people  our  congratulations  and  warm 
admiration  for  their  many  achievements. 
It  is  also  our  hope  that  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  our  two  countries 
will  continue  to  grow  in  mutual  respect 
and  harmony. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  Israel  celebrates  its  establishment 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state. 
We  in  the  United  States  remember  this 
event  and  pay  homage  to  the  people  of 
this  small  but  dynamic  country;  for 
it  is  Israel's  citizens  who  have  developed 
their  land  until  it  has  become  the  show- 
place  of  the  Middle  East,  a  model  state 
upon  which  the  newly  emerging  states 
of  the  world  may  base  their  own  develop- 
ment and  progress. 

We  should  not  forget,  though,  the 
years  of  intolerance,  of  prejudicial  ac- 
tion, of  genocide,  through  which  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  live.  Their  valiant 
struggle  during  World  War  n  against 
annihilation  hastened  to  create  the 
homeland  for  which  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  Diaspora  had  prayed  for  cen- 
turies. Perhaps  the  most  heroic  stand 
against  Nazi  tyranny,  which  brought 
home  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
the  plight  of  the  Jews,  was  the  uprising 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  in  1943. 

When  Poland  fell  before  the  on- 
slaught of  German  might  in  1939,  the 
Jews  in  Warsaw  numbered  approximate- 
ly 300,000.  Prom  the  very  first,  the 
Nazis  treated  them  as  second-class  citi- 
zens, applying  their  Aryan  racial  prin- 
ciples throughout  Poland.  Forced  to 
wear  distinctive  armbands,  limited  to 
specified  jobs,  the  Jews  suffered  their 
worst  humiliation  by  being  put  behind 
walls  and  barbed  wire  barricades  in  sec- 
tors of  the  large  cities.  Because  Jews 
from  the  surrounding  towns  were  also 
brought  to  Warsaw,  the  entrapped  num- 


ber in  that  city's  quarter   swelled  to 
about  450,000. 

From  November  15,  1940,  the  date 
when  the  ghetto  was  sealed,  the  Jewish 
population  of  Warsaw  suffered  most  hor- 
ribly for  the  right  to  be  a  Jew.  Starva- 
tion, disease,  and  merciless  treatment 
took  its  daily  toll.  But  the  Jews  clung 
to  life,  faithful  to  the  motto  of  War- 
saw— "Defying  the  storms."  Unfortu- 
nately the  storm  reached  holocaust  pro- 
portions. On  July  22.  1942,  the  con- 
quering overlords  began  a  systematic 
reduction  of  the  ghetto's  population,  by 
shipping  6,000  Jews  daily  to  the  gas 
chambers  at  Treblinka.  By  September 
12,  only  60,000  remained. 

Realizing  the  futility  of  the  situation, 
that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
every  last  Jew  would  be  herded  into  the 
boxcars  for  a  one-way  ride  to  oblivion, 
the  survivors  decided  upon  action.  To 
die  fighting  rather  than  being  dragged 
to  ones  death  was  more  honorable  and 
would  call  the  world's  attention  to  the 
brutal  extermination  of  their  race. 

Resistance  began  in  January  1943, 
which  ended  in  a  surprising  victory  for 
the  defenders  of  their  ghetto.  But  this 
was  only  a  false  hope.  En  masse  the 
Nazis  attacked  on  April  19,  1943,  the  eve 
of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  began  their 
systematic  destruction  of  the  ghetto. 

The  battle  raged  for  a  month  and 
token  resistance  could  still  be  heard  the 
following  September;  but  the  ghetto 
was  reduced  by  the  end  of  May  to  smol- 
dering ruins,  erased  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Gen.  Jurgen  Stoop,  Nazi  com- 
mander of  the  attacking  forces,  could 
announce  on  May  16:  "There  was  a  Jew- 
ish section  in  Warsaw,  but  it  no  longer 
exists^"  A  few  of  the  defenders,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  fight  again.  A  few  trav- 
eled to  Palestine  to  found  a  new  coun- 
try, only  to  find  themselves  fighting  once 
more  for  their  lives,  their  new  home- 
land. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed  since 
the  Warsaw  uprising.  Although  the 
Jewish  community  was  totally  destroyed, 
these  heroes  and  heroines  have  not  died 
in  vain.  Their  courage  and  bravery  live 
on  in  the  land  of  Jewish  freedom,  in 
Israel.  Let  us  all,  therefore,  salute 
those  who  gave  their  lives  during  those 
black  months  of  1943,  so  that  their  mem- 
ory will  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  throughout  the  world  as 
a  heroic  symbol  against  t3rranny  and 
injustice. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
State  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the 
16th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
pioneering  covmtry. 

This  fledgling  nation  has  come  a  long 
way  in  those  16  years  vmtil  today  it  sets 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  its  courage  and  its  independence 
and  its  progress. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  many  people 
for  the  remarkable  success  of  Israel — to 
the  thousands  of  pioneers  whose  labor 
of  love  made  a  desert  bloom,  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  in  our  own  country  whose 
generous  contributions  financed  many  of 
the  projects. 

Israel  today  is  making  remarkable 
progress  in  feeding  its  people,  in  main- 


taining free  and  responsive  goverrmient, 
in  providing  good  educational  facilities 
for  all  its  people,  even  in  sophisticated 
flelds  of  science. 

In  an  area  of  the  world  that  is  too  fre- 
quently feudal  and  backward  and  pov- 
erty stricken,  Israel  is  providing  a 
healthy  example  of  modern  change. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  16  th  anni- 
versary, I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sa- 
luting those  brave  and  hardy  people  who 
made  possible  these  great  achievements, 
who  made  possible  the  addition  of  Israel 
to  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  many  centuries  after 
the  Jews  were  scattered  far  and  wide  by 
the  Roman  Empire,  they  had  no  home- 
land, while  Palestine,  their  original 
home,  became  a  desolate,  barren  desert. 

Many,  many  times  the  natives  of  the 
nations  in  which  Jews  were  forced  to  live 
persecuted  and  massacred  them.  The 
Jewish  people  tried  to  settle  and  make 
themselves  a  congenial  segment  of  the 
population.  But  whenever  they  began 
to  feel  safe  some  natural  or  economic 
catastrophe  would  arise,  which  was 
blamed  on  them,  and  they  immediately 
became  victims  once  again.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  for  nearly  2.000  years 
and  culminated  in  the  merciless  slaugh- 
ter of  6  million  innocent  people  in  World 
War  n. 

In  the  1880's  some  Jews  led  the  way 
toward  a  goal  which  became  that  of 
nearly  all  Jews  in  the  last  15  years,  the 
reestablishment  of  Israel. 

On  May  14,  1948.  the  Jews  declared 
the  independence  of  Israel  and  quickly 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  maintain 
that  independence.  From  all  comers  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Jews  streamed  into 
Israel,  eager  to  escape  the  suffering  of 
centuries  endured  in  foreign  lands,  amid 
strange  peoples. 

Now  that  once  barren,  desolate  Pales- 
tine is  a  bustling  nation  of  2  million  peo- 
ple, living  a  comfortable  life.  They  can- 
not yet  enjoy  life  unmolested  and  com- 
pletely secure,  but  I  am  sure  they  live  far 
better  than  they  ever  have  before. 

Problems  lie  ahead  for  the  Jews  of 
Israel  and  for  other  Jews  who  yet  live  in 
fear,  for  example  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  as  we  commemorated  the  16th  an- 
niversary of  Israeli  independence  last 
Friday,  Jews  now  have  the  best  hop^^jba; 
the  future  in  many  years.  Let  u^^ope 
that  reasonable  men  can  forget  the  hates 
and  conflicts  of  the  ages,  so  that  Jews 
may  come  to  live  in  the  same  peace  and 
freedom  for  which  all  men  strive. 

I  find  it  easy  to  bring  to  you  felicitous 
language  with  which  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  Israel  on  their  16th  anniver- 
sary, for  Israel  continues  to  accomplish 
so  much  in  the  service  of  humanity, 
democracy,  and  freedom. 

For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  leader.  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  the  statement 
which  President  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson 
made  in  1958  when,  as  majority  leader 
of  the  other  body,  he  offered  a  resolution 
celebrating  Israel's  10th  birthday. 

At  that  time,  he  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  speaks  for 
itself.  It  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  have  watched  the  steady 
growth  of  Israel  for  a  decade. 
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Amertcans  have  been  deeply  Impreesed  by 
the  courage,  the  tenacity,  and  the  determina- 
tion with  which  the  Israelis  have  built  their 
country.  It  Is  a  heart-warming  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  by  determined  men 
and  women  against  great — and  sometimes 
overwhelming — odds. 

We  wish  Israel  well.    We  hope  It  continues 
to  flourish  and  prosper  In  dedication  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  International  coopera- 
tion, and  that  It  will  serve  as  a  force  to  con-  j 
tribute  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  In  , 
the  world. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FAFtBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ; 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members , 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  | 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIXTEENTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
STATE   OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  RooseveltI,  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  today  because 
our  friends  in  Isrsiel  are  tomorrow  cele- 
brating their  16th  birthday. 

Now  there  Is  nothing  to  distinguish 
Israel's  16th  birthday  from  any  other. 
And  yet.  we  who  have  watched  Israels  j 
steady  progress  and  growth  feel  thati 
every  Israel  birthday  is  an  occasion! 
worthy  of  appropriate  salute.  For  every  i 
year  that  the  people  of  Israel  spend  in 
peace  is  another  milestone  in  the  long 
and  difficult  road  toward  a  final  settle- 
ment with  her  neighbors. 

Every  year  Israel  leaps  ahead.  Her 
papulation  grovs  as  she  continues  to  ab- 
sorb refugees  from  discrimination  and 
persecution;  her  productivity  increases 
as  she  trains  her  people,  disciplines  her 
rivers,  works  her  soil.  Her  service  to 
humanity  is  broadened  as  her  envoys 
travel  to  many  lands  on  four  continents, 
teaching  cooperation  within  the  frame- 
work of  freedom.  Her  trade  continues  to 
widen  and  develop.  Her  security  is  re 
inforced  as  her  diplomatic  pxjsition  is 
consolidated  in  expanding  diplomatic; 
relationships. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  scarcely] 
measure  the  tremendous  aid  she  has 
given  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  in  the 
great  continent  of  Africa  by  proving  that 
a  small  country  with  great  courage  start- 
ing with  the  most  difficult  situation  can 
yet  maintain  a  steady  forward  progress 
under  the  ideals  of  freedom.  I 

All  this  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing.  ButJ 
there  is  a  cloud  over  Israel  which  persists] 
and  which  refuses  to  depart.  It  is  the  re- 
fusal of  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  to  make 
peace.  It  is  their  reiterated  threat  of 
another  round.  It  is  their  day-to-day 
war  which  takes  many  forms — boycottJ 
blockade,  diplomatic  harassment,  propa-i 
ganda  incitement  and — worst  of  all— • 
continuous  preparation  for  renewed 
fighting. 

Let  it  clearly  be  said  that  this  speakec 
is  not  anti-Arab.    This  speaker  does  be^ 


lieve  in  peace  and  does  recognize  that 
peace  cannot  be  accomplished  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  continues  to  have  this 
threat  overhanging  it. 

Costly  weapons  are  being  accumulated 
and  productive  citizens  are  taken  out  of 
the  economy  to  be  trained  in  their  use. 
This  is  a  blight  on  the  entire  Near  East. 
All  the  peoples  of  the  region  are  forced 
to  retard  their  economic  development  in 
order  to  waste  their  time  and  their  re- 
sources on  armaments. 

Twice,  in  recent  months.  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt  has  told  us  that  an 
Arab-Israel  war  is  inevitable.  We  do 
not  believe  him.  We  pray  he  is  mis- 
taken. We  can  never  accept  any  such 
pessimistic  doctrine  which  preaches  the 
inevitability  of  new  bloodshed  and  dis- 
aster. And  we  hope  that  he  will  have 
the  wisdom  and  courage  to  recognize 
that  he  is  wrong — that  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  peoples  in  the  Near  East  de- 
mand recognition  of  Israel  and  coopera- 
tion with  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  many  Members 
of  this  House  took  the  view  that  Egypt  is 
preparing  for  aggression  against  her 
neighbors.  And.  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  seriously  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  the  economic  aid  which  we  pro- 
vide to  that  country.  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  of  this  today.  We  shall  have  fur- 
ther time  to  consider  this  Issue  when  we 
take  up  the  foreign  assistance  act. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  if  we  continue  to  assist  Egypt  at 
a  time  when  it  threatens  war,  we  must 
take  every  precaution  to  insure  that 
those  who  are  threatened  will  be  strong 
enough  to  deter  and  resist  attack. 

The  real  solution,  of  course,  is  a 
peace  settlement.  Such  a  settlement 
will  come  about  when  constructive  and 
progressive  Arab  leaders  break  the 
shackles  of  the  past  and  summon  their 
people  to  think  "unthinkable  thoughts." 
to  use  the  language  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
many  Arabs  who  reject  destruction  and 
war  as  the  inevitable  solution. 

Let  us  encourage  them  by  our  own 
strong  advocacy  of  a  peace  settlement. 
The  Arab  States  will  come  to  recognize 
the  futility  of  another  round  of  hostili- 
ties when  they  realize  that  our  country 
means  exactly  what  our  leaders  say  and 
what  our  people  want.  We  will  not 
stand  idly  by  if  aggression  is  perpetrated. 
This  means  that  we  are  prepared  to 
carry  out  our  commitment  to  keep  the 
peace.  And  we  will  give  every  support 
to  any  Arab  leader  who  is  ready  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  reconsider  the  dangerous  policy  it 
has  carried  on  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
has  granted  planes,  tanks,  submarines 
and  missiles.  It  has  reinforced  these 
weapons  with  political  and  diplomatic 
propaganda.  It  has  encouraged  the 
warmakers  and  prejudiced  the  prospects 
of  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  speaks  of  coexist- 
ence with  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
claims its  desire  for  understanding  and 
peaceful  relations.  But  its  sincerity  is 
impugned  by  its  irresponsible  policy  in 
the  Middle  East.    Let  it  stop  the  reckless 


shipment  of  aggressive  weapons.  Let  It 
use  its  influence  and  strength  on  the 
side  of  peace. 

May  we  all  hope  that  on  this  16th 
birthday.  Israel  takes  yet  another  step 
forward  and  that  the  era  of  peace  may 
continue  and  be  everlasting  as  It  faces 
its  glorious  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
include  their  remarks  In  the  Record  fol- 
lowing mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr,  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  16th 
anniversary'  of  the  independence  of  Is- 
rael. I  wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  people  of  this  magnificent  democracy. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Roosevelt]  for  his  statement 
today. 

"I  win  make  you  a  great  nation."  This 
statement,  taken  from  the  Bible,  prophe- 
sied the  gi-eatness  that  was  to  honor  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  the  kingdom  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Yet,  the  same  words  may 
be  applied  to  the  present  Israel,  the  dem- 
ocratic state  of  the  20th  century.  The 
similarities  of  the  two  nations,  separated 
by  2,800  years,  are  numerous,  too.  In 
fact.  It  could  be  said  that  Israel  In  1948 
was  founded  on  the  foundations  of  the 
older  kingdom.  Some  place  names  have 
come  down  through  the  centuries  Intact. 
There  have  even  been  Instances  where  In- 
stallations built  by  Solomon  are  now  In 
use  again  by  the  settlers  In  the  Negev. 
The  flag,  emblazoned  with  the  Mogen 
David,  the  six-pointed  star  of  David,  has 
assumed  a  symbolic  character,  linking 
the  past  with  the  present.  The  capital 
of  the  country.  Jerusalem,  has  played  an 
ImpKjrtant  part  of  both  the  old  and  the 
new  Israel.  Although  Tel-Avlv  Is  more 
modem  and  larger  In  size,  Jerusalem  was 
chosen  to  serve  as  a  light  to  attract  the 
displaced  Jews  to  the  homeland.  Even 
the  name  of  the  country,  Israel,  is  the 
same  as  used  by  the  kings  of  old.  Israel's 
past  Is  truly  In  the  present. 

When  the  State  of  Israel  was  pro- 
claimed independent  on  May  14,  1948, 
there  was  great  rejoicing  throughout  the 
world.  Here  at  last  was  the  culmination 
of  the  dreams  of  the  Jews,  of  the  dias- 
pora, of  Theodore  Herzl,  the  founder  of 
the  Zionist  movement.  The  Jewish  peo- 
ple, persecuted  in  the  past  because  of 
their  refusal  to  give  up  their  teachings 
and  their  customs,  and  victims  in  the 
20th  century  of  the  Nazi  race  theories, 
were  to  have  a  national  home.  Palestine 
was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Jewish 
State  because  It  held  so  much  significance 
to  the  Jewish  people.  The  name  itself 
would  attract  the  people  needed  to  found 
and  settle  a  new  country.  There  were 
Eilso  present  Jewish  communities,  the 
kibbutzim,  founded  by  Rothschild  and 
others.  So,  when  the  British  Mandate 
Forces  withdrew,  the  new  Republic  was 
proclsiimed. 

The  fervent  rejoicing  gave  way  to  the 
grim  determination   for  survival.     Be- 
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set  on  three  flanks  by  hostile  Arab 
forces,  the  defenders  of  the  fledgling  na- 
tion fought  with  a  purpose  and  dedica- 
tion which  amazed  the  world  commu- 
nity. An  armistice  arranged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  In  1949 
enabled  the  present  borders  to  be  sta- 
bilized. Yet  the  truce  Is  an  uneasy  one. 
Frequent  guerrilla  raids  by  the  Arabs 
have  plagued  the  frontiers.  Since  1956 
Arab  Incursions  have  been  less  frequent, 
but  the  ''erbal  attacks  are  unceasing. 
The  Arab  States  threaten  to  reclaim  the 
Pale.stlnlan  lands  for  the  Arabs,  by 
"driving  the  Jews  Into  the  sea."  This 
constant  threat  of  danger  has  demanded 
that  the  Israel  Government  maintain  a 
strong  and  mobile  force,  capable  of  coxm- 
terattacklng  against  any  overt  Arab  ac- 
tion. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  Israel  State  was  under  constant  at- 
tack from  Its  neighbors  and  required  the 
kings  to  be  constantly  in  the  field,  pre- 
serving the  borders  against  encroach- 
ment. 

Israel  has  become  a  great  nation.  It  Is 
regarded  as  the  strongest  and  most  stable 
country  In  the  Middle  East.  Its  people 
are  respected  for  their  hard  work,  astute- 
ness, and  joy  of  living. 

The  Bible  has  described  the  Biblical 
Israeli  state  as  "a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey."  In  the  days  of  David 
and  Solomon,  the  kingdom  was  a  well- 
developed  agricultural  state.  The  plains 
were  dotted  with  small  settlements,  pro- 
viding a  labor  force  for  the  arable  flelds 
under  cultivation.  There  was  even  an 
extensive  Irrigation  system.  In  fact,  the 
Negev,  now  considered  a  barren  dessert, 
was  once  densely  populated. 

Today's  Israel  is  still  basically  an  agri- 
cultural nation.  It  is.  as  the  Bible  de- 
scribed, "a  land  of  wheat  smd  barley 
and  vines  and  fig  trees  and  pomegran- 
ates, a  land  of  olive  oil  and  honey."  In 
the  first  15  years  of  Israel's  sovereignty, 
478  agricultural  settlements  were  estab- 
lished. Most  of  these  were  populated  by 
the  Immigrants  who  came  seeking  this 
new  land  of  "milk  and  honey."  The  cul- 
tivable land  has  almost  doubled  since 
1948.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  draining  of  Lake  Huleh  and  Its 
marshlands  and  by  extensive  irrigation 
projects.  The  arable  land  area  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Increased  again  when  the 
Jordan  River  waters  begin  fiowlng  this 
year.  Although  the  supply  will  not  be 
enough  to  Irrigate  the  entire  Negev.  It  Is 
a  start,  to  fulfill  the  prophesy  of  David 
Ben-Gurlon.  to  "make  the  desert  bloom." 
The  recent  trial  runs  of  the  installations 
for  the  freshening  of  sea  water  In  the 
port  of  Eilat  found  these  machines  can 
produce  5.000  cubic  meters  of  water  daily 
and  will  enable  the  available  Negev  water 
supply  to  be  augmented  by  sea  water. 
In  a  few  years'  time,  the  Negev  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  major  agricultural  center 
rather  than  barren  wasteland  and  will 
produce  enough  crops  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  importing  many  agricultural 
foodstuffs. 

Since  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, the  Israel  Government  has  stressed 
In  Its  development  schemes,  industry  and 
mining.  Of  Israel's  total  national  In- 
come  industry  and  mining  now  have  a 
^rcentage  rate  of  22.1  percent.     The 


principal  export  statistics  cite  manu- 
factured products  at  three  times  the 
value  of  agricultural  goods,  with  finished 
diamonds  heading  the  list. 

Although  Israel  was  considered  an  ex- 
tremely wealthy  country  in  the  days  of 
the  kingdom,  most  of  its  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  came  frwn  abroad.  There 
Is  still  speculation  as  to  the  site  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Ophlr,  King  Solomon's 
Mines.  But  ancient  Israel  had  a  com- 
modity which  was  prized  by  all  nations. 
Copper,  used  In  war  and  art,  was  a  val- 
uable bargaining  commodity,  and  the 
Mines  of  Timna  In  the  Negev  provided 
the  resources  needed  for  power  by  the 
kings.  Today,  the  Tlmna  Mines  have 
been  reopened  smd  are  once  again  pro- 
ducing copper  for  the  modem  industries 
in  Israel,  thus  proving  once  again  Is- 
rael's reliance  on  Its  past. 

Eilat.  Solomon's  ancient  port  city,  has 
again  come  Into  prominence  as  a  trad- 
ing city.  Under  present  development 
schemes,  the  cltjfc  will  soon  become  a  re- 
sort, dotted  with  hotels  and  resort  facil- 
ities. Inland  waterways  will  give  Eaiat 
a  Venetian-like  appearance.  But  the 
waterfront  is  also  being  constructed  to 
handle  the  trade  which  Is  shipped 
through  the  Red  Sea.  At  one  time  the 
Arab  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  pre- 
vented any  commerce  from  passing 
through  Eilat.  But  since  1956,  the  Gulf 
has  been  opened,  and  trade  with  East 
Africa  is  extensive.  * 

On  the  Mediterranean,  ancient  Ash- 
dod,  once  a  thriving  seaport  metropolis, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mound.  Yet  Its 
deep  water  harbor  remained  to  provide 
a  basis  for  a  new  seaport,  the  modem 
Ashdod.  This  new  city  now  houses 
thousands  of  immigrants  who  live  In 
modem  apartments,  shop  In  new  stores, 
and  work  In  newly  established  Indus- 
tries. 

Near  the  Infamous  city  of  Sodom 
stands  a  complex  of  three  towns,  each 
with  a  planned  population  of  50,000.  In 
these  towns  live  the  workers  who  labor 
in  the  phosphate  and  other  Dead  Sea 
industries.  Their  families  tend  the  ever- 
expanding  gardens,  oases  in  the  desert, 
tmly  pioneers  of  the  modern  age  willing 
to  face  hardships. 

The  list  of  similarities  between  the 
past  and  present  which  made  both, 
"lands  of  milk  and  honey."  could  con- 
tinue on  and  on.  The  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon has  been  carried  through  to  the 
present  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment. Their  development  programs 
and  farsighted  educational  plans  will 
provide  stability  for  their  country  in  the 
years  to  come.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
dissimilarities  between  the  old  and  new 
Israel  is  the  merchant  marine.  Al- 
though ancient  Israel  was  known  far  and 
wide,  its  people  were  not  sailors.  In- 
stead, they  used  the  services  of  others. 
Today's  merchant  fieet  rivals  those  of 
other  nations.  The  Zim  Navigation  Co. 
alone  has  68  ships  in  service,  with  the 
new  flagship.  The  Shalom,  the  pride  of 
all  Israelis.  This  ship,  designed  to  carry 
25,000  passengers  a  year  on  transat- 
lantic service,  is  expected  to  bring  a  boost 
to  the  ever-increasing  tourist  industry 
in  Israel. 


"Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  by- 
word among  all  peoples."  This  third 
Biblical  quotation  is  perhaps  the  most 
pertinent  of  all  three  because  the  pres- 
ent-day state  is  certainly  "a  byword 
among  all  peoples."  In  the  past,  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  was  such  that 
it  was  able  to  survive  as  a  nation  al- 
though harassed  constantly  by  the  two 
big  empires  of  its  time,  Babylon  and 
Egypt.  Its  resources  were  sought  by 
other  trading  states.  And  to  its  capital 
came  scholars  to  study  in  Jerusalem's  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

Although  hemmed  in  by  its  hostile 
neighbors,  the  Israel  of  today  succeeds 
in  making  its  name  a  byword  among  the 
newly  emerging  states  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Through  Its  technical  assistance 
programs,  Israelis  are  now  working  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  to  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Nations. 

Beginning  in  1955,  Israel  first  gave  as- 
sistance to  Burma.  Since  then,  some  80 
Nations  have  received  benefits  imder 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Africa  has 
been  the  prime  beneficiary.  This  coun- 
terbalances the  Arab  States'  efforts.  It 
has  been  their  goal  to  penetrate  Africa 
in  order  to  secure  backing  in  ostracizing 
Israel.  Recent  pan-Africsm  and  Afro- 
Asian  conferences  have  seen  how  the 
Arab  delegates  have  attempted  to  push 
through  reconmiendatlons  of  condemna- 
tion against  Israel.  Remembering  Is- 
rael's role  in  their  development,  the 
Afrlcsm  states  refused  to  support  such 
proposals.  It  was  clearly  a  victory  for 
Israel  in  the  international  field,  in  both 
politics  and  good  will. 

One  Tanganj^an  o£Qcial  has  stated: 

Israel  Is  a  small  country  •  •  •  but  It  can 
offer  a  lot  to  a  country  like  mine.  We  can 
learn  a  great  deal  because  the  problems  of 
Tanganyilui  are  similar  to  Israel's. 

Another  important  reason  why  Israel's 
African  program  has  been  so  successful 
is  that  Israel  cannot  be  considered  a 
colonial  power.  Its  size  and  resovut»s 
deflate  any  attempt  by  Arab  propaganda 
to  foster  the  idea  of  Israel  neocolonial- 
ism. 

Ghana  was  one  of  the  first  African 
states  to  benefit  from  Israel  know-how. 
The  story  of  the  Black  Star  Shipping 
Line,  the  first  shipping  company  to  fiy 
the  fiag  of  a  new  African  state,  is  already 
a  legend.  Supplying  40  percent  of  the 
needed  capital  through  the  Zim  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Israel  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  line,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  instructed  trainees  for  the  Jobs  held  by 
the  Israel  technicians.  Within  2  years, 
the  company  began  showing  a  profit,  at 
which  point  the  Ghanaian  Government 
was  encouraged  to  buy  out  Israel's 
shares.  With  the  replacement  of  the  last 
Israel  technicians,  Israel  withdrew  from 
the  shipping  line,  leaving  behind  a  Job 
well  done  and  amicable  relations. 

Again  in  Ghana,  technicians  helped  to 
establish  agricultural  cooperative  banks 
and  a  training  academy  for  the  Gha- 
naian Air  Force.  The  Ghana  National 
Construction  Co.  was  established  with 
capital,  60  percent  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned Ghana  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp.  and  40  percent  by  the 
Histadrut's  Solel  Boneh.  Here  again 
Brael's  capital  has  been  replaced,  but 
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many  technicians  continue  to  serve  In 
technical  positions  since  the  company  is 
concerned  with  large-scale  construction 
projects,  requiring  the  services  of  the 
specialized  Israel  technicians. 

In  all  28  African  nations  have  received 
in  one  form  or  another  Israel  aid.  Trea- 
ties of  friendship  and  mutual  technical 
assistance  provide  for  cooperation  in 
agriculture,  fisheries.  Industrial  develop- 
ment, youth  training,  vocational  train- 
ing, medical  services,  mineral  exploita- 
tion, communications,  and  transport. 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  installation 
of  a  water  supply  system  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Eastern  Nigeria  as  another  ex- 
ample of  the  devoted  service  expended 
by  the  Israel  technicians.  It  has  been 
acknowledged  that  this  project  is  an  en- 
gineering feat  of  miraculous  proportions. 
In  Sierra  Leona.  the  construction  of  the 
main  hall  of  the  Parliament  Building  in 
time  for  the  independence  celebrations 
in  1961.  certainly  raised  Israels  prestige, 
especially  when  the  job  had  been  con- 
sidered an  impossibility.  An  Israeli 
team  established  the  first  eye  clinic  in 
Liberia.  A  children's  hospital  wing  was 
set  up  and  inaugxu-ated  in  upper  Volta 
and  was  named  after  Israel's  late  Presi- 
dent. Izhak  Ben-Zvi.  Israel  poultry 
breeders  are  even  sending  in  day -old 
chicks  to  various  African  states,  in  order 
to  develop  the  poultry  industries  in  those 
requesting  countries. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  flow 
of  capital  and  experts  to  Africa  is  the 
establishment  of  institutions  in  Israel 
for  the  African  students.  As  in  ancient 
Israel,  thousands  flock  to  these  founts  of 
learning  to  study  the  techniques  which 
have  made  Israel  the  well-developed 
state  it  is.  Instruction  now  available 
ranges  from  practical  nursing  to  poultry 
breeding,  and  includes  teacher  training, 
sigricultural  engineering,  local  adminis- 
tration, electromechanics,  medicine, 
home  economics,  and  irrigation  tech- 
niques, to  name  only  a  few.  As  of  1960, 
23  scientific  institutions  were  engaged  in 
basic  and  applied  research  to  which 
Africans  could  come. 

At  the  end  of  1962.  it  was  reported  that 
some  1.200  Africans  were  in  residence  in 
Israel.  At  the  completion  of  their 
studies,  the  students  have  or  w^ill  return 
to  their  respective  countries  to  carry  on 
the  work  inaugurated  by  the  500  or  so 
Israeli  technicians  who  had  preceded 
these  students  to  the  various  states,  to 
begin  development  projects  or  assist  in 
the  running  of  the  country's  administra- 
tions. 

As  Americans,  we  should  feel  proud  of 
the  rapid  development  of  Israel:  for  it 
was  with  our  help  that  progress  was 
achieved.  Israel  now  has  a  per  capita 
Income  of  $540,  while  the  gross  national 
product  has  increased  annually  at  a  rate 
of  10  percent.  Since  the  program's  in- 
ception in  1949,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
provided  technical  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic aid  which  have  been  used  for  de- 
velopment banks,  irrigation  systems,  tele- 
communications, and  building  construc- 
tion. 

More  important  to  the  Israelis  have 
been  the  private  contributions,  funds 
amassed  by  bond  drives  and  collections 
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here  in  the  United  States.  Some  $90  mil- 
lion is  grossed  annually  by  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  the  Hlstadrut  subsidi- 
aries, the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Pioneer  Women's  Organization, 
and  many  more,  for  their  oversea  pro- 
grams in  Israel. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  have  also 
shared  their  talent  with  one  another. 
Through  cultural  exchange  programs, 
the  people  of  Israel  have  heard  our  great 
singers,  have  seen  our  conductors  in  ac- 
tion, and  have  watched  our  musicians  at 
their  keyboards  or  other  instruments. 
We,  here,  have  enjoyed  the  folk  dances 
and  songs  of  their  touring  companies, 
the  artistic  ability  of  Israel's  painters 
and  sculptors,  the  talent  of  their  musi- 
cians. Moreover,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  tourists  who 
go  to  Israel,  to  be  amazed  at  its  progress. 
This  interchange  of  ideas  and  people  has 
helped  to  cement  a  strong  friendship. 

For  these  and  many  more  reasons  I 
am  proud  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  this  country  on  their 
16th  independence  anniversary.  Their 
progress  and  achievements  during  this 
short  span  of  time  will  stand  as  a  guide- 
post  and  a  byword  among  all  people.  I 
wish  them  continued  success  and  salute 
the  friendship  between  our  two  nations 
on  this  happy  occasion. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15,  1948,  a  new  Republic  was  born — Is- 
rael. As  a  baby  nation  bereft  of  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment, it  can  be  honestly  said  that  it 
started  at  scratch.  And  to  add  to  its 
impoverishment — thousands  of  refu- 
gees flocked  from  many  nations  of  the 
world  to  seek  asylum  within  its  bound- 
aries. 

The  progress  made  in  these  years  has 
been  phenomenal.  The  Hulch  Basin  in 
Galilee,  formerly  a  swamp  infested  with 
mosquitoes  infecting  malaria,  is  now  an 
agricultural  producing  area  of  fertile 
fields,  enormous  plantations,  and  numer- 
ous fishpounds.  The  draining  of  the 
swamp  exposed  acres  of  peat  deposits 
now  used  as  fertilizer. 

An  industrial  center  was  developed  at 
the  town  of  Kiryat — 15.000  population- 
located  in  Negev's  Lakehish  area.  The 
measure  of  growth  from  500  old  set- 
tlers— Israel  before  1948 — was  due  to  the 
influx  of  immigrants  from  Asia  and 
north  Africa. 

We  do  not  realize  that  only  37  percent 
of  the  popiilation  are  native  Israeli — 
the  others  are  immigrants  from  over  100 
countries.  Of  the  total  inhabitants: 
2,232.200,  Jews  number,  1,984,200;  Mos- 
lems. 52,000;  Christians  and  druze.  24,- 
000. 

Israel,  in  spite  of  her  lack  of  wealth, 
has  provided  the  million  refugees  with 
places  to  live  either  in  a  reception  camp — 
abandoned  1950 — or  to  the  "ma-aba- 
rot" — a  hutted  transitional  quarter  and 
then  on  to  a  permanent  housing  area. 


Since  1957  they  have  been  assigned  to 
villages  or  towns  to  a  job  and  a  home. 

The  growing  economy  is  prospering  in 
Haifa.  Jerusalem,  and  Tel  Aviv — busi- 
ness is  also  fine  in  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  city  of  Beersheba,  capital  of 
Negev,  is  a  market  and  transportation 
center  with  a  population  of  close  to 
65,000 — once  a  city  of  3,000,  mostly 
slums,  today  a  city  of  homes  and  em- 
ployment at  its  peak. 

The  Government  has  promoted  the 
establishment  of  many  varied  types  of 
industry  to  insure  the  production  of 
diversified  goods  processed  or  manufac- 
tured, including  foodstuffs,  clothing, 
chemicals,  cosmetics,  pharmaceuticals, 
paper,  glass,  plastics,  tobacco,  beverages, 
ceramics,  and  building  materials. 

The  reclaiming  of  land  is  a  major 
project  everywhere.  Science  and  educa- 
tion are  solving  many  of  the  difficult 
problems.  With  the  completion  of  the 
pipeline  from  the  Jordan  at  Negev  to 
Zarchin  the  water  problem  will  be  re- 
solved. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  avid  readers 
of  journals.  There  are  14  language 
newspapers  as  well  as  other  dailies  in 
English,  German.  Arabic,  Hungarian, 
French,  Polish,  Yiddish,  Rumanian,  and 
Bulgarian. 

In  spite  of  all  this  progress  it  has  been 
reported  by  military  authority  that  a 
Ifirge  Arab  army  Is  entrenched  along  a 
mountain  ridge  fronting  a  strip  of  Israel 
territory  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

The  major  goal  of  King  Hussein  is  to 
establish  Arab  unity.  President  Gamal 
Adbel  Nasser  promises  to  "liberalize 
Israel"  after  purging  Arab  countries  of 
reactionary  leaders.  The  leader  of 
Yemeni — Abdull  ah  Sallal  promises  that 
"Gamal  and  I  will  meet  in  Tel  Aviv." 

These  pledges  of  hostility  are  not  Idle 
mouthings  of  indiscreet  leaders — but.  of 
course,  recent  developments  in  the  press, 
radio,  television,  and  the  Congress  itself 
caused  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reassert  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  defend  the  rights 
and  lands  of  Israel  against  any  power 
who  seeks  to  violate  those  rights. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  statement  to  the 
young  Monarch.  Hussein,  reasserting 
the  U.S.  Mideast  policy  for  a  just  peace 
relationship  between  Israel  and  the  13 
Arab  nations.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, in  a  cordial  manner,  reasserted  the 
strong  position  taken  by  our  martyred 
President,  John  Kennedy,  in  his  firm 
stand  when  he  said  he  would  place  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  in 
support  of  the  Israel  Government  and 
its  persecuted  millions.  King  Hussein, 
in  his  statement,  expressed  concern 
about  U.S.  policy  in  that  area.  The 
King,  who  is  dependent  upon  American 
aid,  speaking  for  the  13  Arab  nations, 
said  that  the  U.S.  policy  toward  "the 
tragedy  of  Palestine"  has  been  "distress- 
ing." He  further  averred  for  the 
United  States  to  take  a  "new  look"  at 
the  problem  in  light  of  "morality,  legal- 
ity," and  its  own  interests.  In  addition, 
said  Hussein,  the  "adherents  of  the  Jew- 
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Ish  faith"  should  conduct  "a  deep  soul- 
searching"  of  the  "whole  problem  of 
Zionism"  that  can  "engulf  them  and 
others  in  a  senseless  and  ruthless 
calamity." 

He  said  "all  Arabs"  regard  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  as  "a  real  and  ever-present 
danger  to  their  national  survival." 

But  despite  that  language,  Hussein,  an 
acknowledged  "good  friend"  of  the 
United  States,  completed  talks  with 
President  Johnson  that  were  jointly  de- 
scribed as  marked  by  "cordiality,  good 
will,  and  candor." 

King  Hussein  spoke  with  gratitude 
about  contributions  Americans  have 
made  "generously  and  selflessly"  to 
Jordan  "since  the  19th  century  toward 
our  modern  awakening." 

Regardless  of  King  Hussein's  harsh 
public  remarks.  Israel's  actual  relations 
with  Jordan  are  better  than  those  with 
any  other  Arab  nation,  although  600,000 
of  the  million  Arab  refugees  from  Pal- 
estine now  live  In  Jordan. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  the 
strong  desire  of  the  United  States  for 
friendly  relations  with  all  Arab  States, 
and  its  devotion  to  peace  in  the  area. 

President  Johnson  said  that  It  was  the 
U.S.  Intention  to  continue  to  support 
Jordanian  efforts  to  attain  a  viable  and 
self-sustaining  economy. 

King  Hussein  said  "2  million  Israelis, 
with  massive  assistance  from  the  out- 
side, maintain  an  armed  establishment 
almost  half  that  which  50  million  people 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
possesses."  He  also  said  that,  "Israel, 
with  outside  aid  has  been  working  on  the 
development  of  atomic  power  and  other 
media  of  mass  destruction."  Hussein 
said  such  development  runs  counter  to 
U.S.  policy  of  "preventing  a  proliferation 
of  the  deadly  weapons  of  destruction." 

Hussein  also  reiterated  Arab  concern 
about  Israel's  plans  to  divert  waters  of 
the  River  Jordan. 

At  last  a  King  at  first  hand  knows  that 
Israel  no  longer  stands  alone  and  un- 
protected. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the 
bastion  of  democracy,"  "the  country  of 
opportunity,"  "the  land  of  milk  and 
honey,"  these  are  nomenclatures  used 
when  speaking  of  Israel.  Yet  16  years 
ago,  when  the  nation  was  first  proclaimed 
independent,  pessimists  throughout  the 
world  foredoomed  this  fledgling  to  fail- 
ure. It  is  true  that  Israel,  in  its  first 
years,  almost  succumbed  to  the  proph- 
esies which  were  forecast.  A  popula- 
tion divided  among  the  80  nationalities 
which  comprise  the  country,  beset  on 
three  sides  by  hostile  neighbors  intent 
on  its  complete  destruction,  and  blocked 
from  certain  markets  by  economic  sanc- 
tions, the  future  of  Israel  in  1948  was 
not  promising. 

Today,  16  years  later,  we  see  another 
Israel,  one  which  boasts  modern  cities, 
full  employment,  a  strong  armgd  service, 
and  a  unified  people.  By  ni^ans  of  aid 
from  foreign  sources,  principally  from 
the  United  States,  Israel  rose  from  the 
rubble  caused  by  its  war  for  independ- 
ence. Development  projects,  astutely 
planned  and  inaugurated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, stressed  the  needs  of  the  country. 


Irrigation  systems,  industries,  port  cities, 
housing,  medical  welfare,  and  education 
headed  the  list.  The  results  have  been 
spectacular.  The  gross  national  product 
has  been  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
10  percent,  despite  the  continuous  inflow 
of  immigrants.  The  p>er  capita  income 
figure  has  also  risen  steadily  at  a  rate 
of  4  to  5  iJercent  annually.  Illiteracy  is 
listed  as  only  12  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  even  this  figure  will  diminish 
rapidly  through  the  newly  inaugurated 
plans  for  increased  educational  facili- 
ties for  remote  villages. 

Perhaps  the  most  dynamic  project  un- 
dertaken has  been  the  construction  of 
a  9-foot-in-diameter  pipeline,  from  the 
north  to  the  Negev  in  the  south,  through 
which  water  will  be  piped  to  irrigate 
the  arid  desertlands.  bringing  to  reality 
the  prophecy  of  David  Ben-Gurion  to 
"make  the  desert  bloom." 

Israel's  technical  know-how  and  ex- 
perience gained  in  its  own  development 
is  now  being  exported  for  the  betterment 
of  less-developed  nations.  Throughout 
Africa.  Asia,  and  South  America.  Israeli 
technicians  and  teachers  are  helping 
requesting  nations  to  develop  their  edu- 
cational systems,  port  facilities,  and  in- 
dustrial combines.  This  "Point  Four" 
program  has,  in  turn,  opened  up  new 
markets  for  Israeli  goods  providing 
greater  profits  for  the  economic  growth 
of  the  state. 

Thus  we  see  what  hard  work  and  in- 
genuity has  done  for  one  nation.  I  am 
proud  to  extend  to  the  Israeli  people  on 
their  16th  anniversary  of  independence 
my  congratulations  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  16th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Israel.  Since  its 
foundation,  Israel  has  demonstrated 
again  that  a  small  nation  can  be  great. 
This  beleaguered  country  has  contributed 
much  to  the  world  by  swtion  as  well  as  by 
example. 

The  modem  State  of  Israel  has 
achieved  remarkable  social  and  economic 
progress  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds. 
Hemmed  in  and  harassed  by  hostile 
neighbors  in  a  naturally  poor  land  no 
larger  than  Massachusetts,  the  Israelis 
set  about  turning  their  wilderness  into  a 
productive  land. 

They  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion— by  draining  marshes,  by  irrigating 
desert,  by  introducing  new  crops  and  new 
methods.  They  increased  industrial  pro- 
duction, introducing  new  industries  and 
strengthening  old  ones.  Industrial  em- 
ployment jumped  from  73,000  in  1949  to 
some  200,000  now  and  industrial  exports 
have  soared  from  $5  to  $112  million  in 
the  same  period.  Efforts  to  discover  and 
exploit  raw  materials  have  borne  fruit 
in  new  mining  industries  in  the  Negev, 
producing  copper,  manganese,  and  other 
minerals. 

These  accomplishments  required  skill 
and  understanding  and  a  willingness  for 
self-sacrifice  and  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  the  Israeli  people.  Combined  with 
these  strenuous  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves was  a  very  large  inflow  of  capital, 
much  of  it  from  the  United  States  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic.  I  am 
proud  that  the  $985  million  in  American 


aid  that  we  have  sent  to  Israel  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  that  country. 

Israel's  progress  in  the  16  years  of  its 
independence  would  have  been  remark- 
able under  any  circumstances;  It  is  all 
the  more  so  when  one  remembers  that 
Israel  has  absorbed  a  wave  of  immigra- 
tion much  like  our  own  in  years  gone 
by.  In  1948,  Isrsiel's  population  was 
only  650,000.  Now  it  has  more  than 
tripled,  totaling  2,400,000. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  arrived 
penniless  and  without  skills,  some  from 
countries  entirely  bypassed  by  modem 
science  and  technology.  They  spoke  dif- 
ferent languages  and  were  the  products 
of  different  traditions.  So  in  addition 
to  a  massive  task  of  resettlement,  the 
country  faced  a  massive  task  of  man- 
power upgrading. 

Israel  responded  with  a  network  of 
vocational  schools.  Elxtension  courses 
for  farmers  were  organized,  with  in- 
structors living  in  the  villages  teaching 
modem  farming  methods.  Special 
courses,  some  of  them  peripatetic,  have 
prepared  Immigrants  for  productive  em- 
ployment in  trades.  The  standing  army 
has  been  shaped  to  serve  as  a  school  for 
vocational  training  as  well  as  for  good 
citizenship. 

In  the  face  of  all  its  problems,  the 
people  of  Israel  have  done  two  things 
which  are  shining  tributes  to  their  spirit 
which  I  should  like  to  point  to  today. 

First.  They  have  maintained  a  demo- 
cratic Government  consisting  of  a  Par- 
liament elected,  under  proportional  rep- 
resentation, by  the  free  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  people  say  that  democracy 
cannot  work  in  a  society  making  great 
social  and  economic  changes  they  should 
look  at  Israel.  There  It  has  worked. 
And  through  democracy,  the  Israelis 
have  preserved  and  fostered  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  social  welfare. 

Second.  Israel  has  not  become  obsessed 
with  itself  but  has  looked  outward  and. 
as  soon  as  it  could,  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  others.  Israel  has  been  sharing 
her  human  and  technical  experience  with 
developing  nations  for  over  5  years.  Re- 
cently, more  than  163  Israeli  advisers,  45 
teachers,  and  187  technicians  were  work- 
ing in  some  50  countries  of  Africa,  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  Europe.  Israel  has 
been  in  a  unique  position  to  extend  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  aid  which  Is  often  most 
needed  by  developing  societies.  Tech- 
niques and  practices  tested  and  proved 
in  the  development  of  Israel  and  In  the 
training  of  Israel's  unskilled  immigrants 
are  just  suited  to  the  need  of  developing 
countries. 

A  Foreign  Ministry  statement  sums  up 
Israel's  attitude  toward  the  developing 
world : 

Its  own  chequered  history  has  taught  the 
people  of  Israel  to  realize  how  Important  are 
human  dignity  and  understanding,  and  that 
political  independence  must  be  coupled  with 
economic  development  and  social  reform. 
Israel  knows,  as  well,  that  as  a  new  nation, 
she  has  a  particularly  pressing  duty  to  place 
the  benefits  of  her  young  Independence  at 
the  disposal  of  socletlee  In  search  of  new 
ways. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  commending  the  people  of 
Israel  for  their  accomplishments  and 
wishing  them  well  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  felicita- 
tions on  Israel's  16th  birthday. 

When,  in  1948,  Israel  was  born  into  the 
society  of  nations,  the  infant  state  was 
handicapped  by  an  environment  which, 
according  to  the  long  experience  of  the 
region,  did  not  auger  well  for  its  develop- 
ment. The  land  was  eroded  by  centuries 
of  neglect.  The  desert  lay  waste  and 
fallow.  There  was  not  enough  water 
where  it  was  needed  and  there  were  only 
the  rudiments  of  industry  on  which  to 
begin  building  a  20th  century  economy. 
But.  amazingly,  these  formidable  diflQ- 
culties  did  not  impede  the  new  nation. 
Indeed,  they  spurred  on  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  a  people  determined  to  build  a 
home  and  a  future  for  themselves  and 
for  those  who  were  to  come. 

We  congratulate  Israel  on  her  prog- 
ress— on  the  cities  she  has  built,  the  in- 
dustry she  has  developed  and  on  the 
schools,  hospitals,  scientific  institutions, 
and  cultural  centers  with  which  she  has 
sustained  and  enriched  the  life  of  her 
people.  Israel  has  prospered.  She  has 
made  great  strides  in  an  unbehevably 
short  period  of  time  because  she  has  put 
skill,  industry,  and  foresight  into  the 
management  of  her  own  meager  re- 
sources and  the  generous  aid  she  has  re- 
ceived. 

We  extol  her  democratic  way  of  life, 
as  a  member  of  the  free  world,  ready  to 
lend  her  assistance,  by  example  and  co- 
operation, to  other  nations  which  are 
eager  for  both.  There  are  now  87  of 
them — in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Af- 
rica— where  Israel  is  helping  to  build  the 
foundations  of  growth,  in  the  ways  of 
freedom. 

On  this  16th  birthday,  we  wish  Israel 
well,  as  we  have  on  each  of  her  preceding 
anniversaries.  We  hope  she  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper — in  peace.  For  every- 
thing Israel  has  accomplished,  and  every- 
thing she  hopes  for  in  the  future,  rests 
on  one  fundamental  condition,  on  one 
essential  ingredient — peace. 

And  so  today  I  would  like  to  urge  our 
Government  to  reafllrm  a  16-year-old 
commitment:  that  we  do  all  we  must  do 
to  bring  peace  to  this  dedicated  nation 
and  that  we  endeavor  to  prevail  upon 
her  enemies  to  give  up  war  and  to  sit 
with  her  at  the  conference  table,  recog- 
nizing her  existence  and  negotiating  with 
her  as  a  neighbor  and  a  member  state 
in  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  the 
threat  of  war.  to  boycott  and  blockade, 
to  hate  propaganda,  and  to  a  dangerous 
arms  buildup.  But  if  these  goals  are  not 
to  be  considered  practical,  if  they  are 
really  tactically  unattainable,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  Israel  must  be  helped  to  a  po- 
sition of  strength  which  would  make  a 
military  attack  against  her  untenable 
and  unlikely. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  indeed  to  join  in  extending  my 
warm  congratulations  today  to  the  State 
of  Israel  on  the  16th  anniversary  of  her 
formation. 


During  these  16  years  Israel  has  stood 
out  as  one  of  the  real  bastions  of  democ- 
racy in  the  world  and  the  only  true 
friend  of  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
plosive Middle  Eastern  area.  Over  these 
years  we  have  all  watched  with  excite- 
ment and  admiration  as  the  people  of 
Israel  have  forged  a  modern  democratic 
society  of  what  was  once  almost  a  waste- 
land and  a  wilderness.  Yet  even  today, 
after  16  years  of  achievement,  the  people 
of  Israel  still  find  that  they  cannot  com- 
pletely relax  their  vigilance,  for  there 
are  in  the  area  today  still  signs  that  the 
enemies  of  Israel  are  continuing  to  hope 
for  and  to  plot  her  destruction. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  never  let 
this  event  occur.  As  we  pause  today  to 
salute  Israel  on  her  birthday.  I  do  hope 
that  the  officials  of  our  Government  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  taking  steps 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  make  our  de- 
termination to  protect  Israel's  inde- 
pendence, come  what  may.  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  the  people  of  Israel  I  extend  my 
warm  and  hearty  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful future. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  16th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Is- 
rael as  an  independent  nation  is  an  oc- 
casion for  joy  and  celebration  wherever 
men  value  freedom  and  for  renewed  hope 
wherever  there  has  been  doubt  about 
man's  capacity  to  shape  his  own  future. 
It  is  an  occasion,  too.  for  continued  alert- 
ness and  determination  in  the  face  of  the 
stubborn  and  unreasoning  hostility  vent- 
ed against  Israel  by  her  Arab  neighbors 
and  of  the  increasing  evidence  of  active 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  would  be  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
exaggerate  the  achievement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  the  years  since  1948. 
Burdened  with  the  horrible  memories  of 
Hitler's  persecution,  confronted  by  the 
hatred  of  the  Arab  States,  inundated  by 
waves  of  immigrants  of  the  most  diverse 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, handicapped  by  lack  of  funds 
and  space  and  the  barren  condition  of 
much  of  the  land,  the  Israeli  people 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  It  was 
a  triumph  of  hope  and  of  the  courage 
and  faith  and  determination  which 
transformed  that  hope  into  impressive 
reality. 

But  Israel's  triumph  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  Her  victories  so  far  can 
only  be  considered  temporary,  for  the 
tiny  but  dynamic  country  is  still  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  survivsd.  We  in  Amer- 
ica, who  should  understand  better  than 
most,  the  unique  quality  of  Israel's  ac- 
complishments, cannot  be  indifferent  to 
that  struggle.  Our  commemoration  to- 
day of  Israel's  16th  armiversary  tomor- 
row will,  I  hope,  demonstrate  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  remains 
deeply  interested  and  concerned. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Include  an  article  entitled  "The  Big 
Small  Country,"  by  Gabriel  Gersh,  which 
was  published  in  the  April  17  issue  of  the 
Commonweal  magazine.  I  think  our  col- 
leagues will  find  that  Mr.  Gersh  has  cap- 
tured well  the  meaning,  the  ^irlt,  and 


the  flavor  of  Israel  and  of  what  It  means 
today  to  be  an  Israeli. 
The  article  follows: 
Thi  Bio  Small  Countiit — To  Bs  an  Israeli 
Is  A  Point  or  No  RrrtTmN 

( By  Gabriel  Oersh  > 

"We  are  a  small  country."  Israelis  tell  you. 
They  do  not  believe  this,  nor  do  I.  Geo- 
graphically, yes;  a  half-hour  Jet  flight  from 
south  to  north  and.  from  the  Mediterranean 
Inland,  at  places  no  wider  than  a  taxi  ride. 
Population  minute  as  weU:  2.260.000.  one- 
quarter  million  being  non-Jewish  minori- 
ties. 

Then  why  does  one  leave  Israel  knowing 
It  Is  a  big  small  country?  The  key  question 
Is  Its  people.  In  1948.  during  the  war  of 
Independence,  there  were  only  600.000  Jews 
in  Palestine.  By  the  subsequent  law  of  re- 
turn, which  gave  any  Jew  anywhere  an  In- 
alienable right  to  Israel  citizenship,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  from  more  than  70  countries 
have  arrived.  This  gives  to  Israel  a  fantas- 
tic variety  of  cultures  and  of  talents,  all 
Jewish,  all  desperately  patriotic  despite  fero- 
cious Internal  political  dispute,  and  all  know- 
ing, to  a  man.  to  be  an  Israeli  Is  a  point  of 
no  return:  we  must  make  It  here,  or  nowhere. 

Binding  this  polyglot  diversity  are  potent 
centripetal  forces.  The  first  Is  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  1900,  outside  the  synagogues 
and  literary  circles,  this  ancient  tongue  was 
spoken  by  only  a  few  thousand.  The  pio- 
neers In  Palestine  of  this  century,  seeing  In 
a  Hebrew  revival  a  prime  unifying  force, 
taught  themselves  to  speak,  write,  and  think 
It.  so  that  there  are  already  younger  genera- 
tions for  whom  Hebrew  Is  a  mother  tongue. 
The  later  Immigrant  mass  was  subjected,  as 
first  priority,  to  crash  courses  In  the  lan- 
guage. Everyone  went  back  to  school;  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  a  dead  speech  was 
colloquially  reborn. 

The  next  solvent  is  the  Book:  the  Bible, 
and  Its  later  commentaries.  I  had  known, 
before  visiting  Israel,  that  these  sacred  words 
were  the  subject  of  Intense  study  by  the 
orthodox:  but  had  no  Idea  that  for  un- 
believers the  Bible  Is  Just  as  much  a  dally  In- 
spiration. For  the  texts  are  not  only  holy: 
They  are  manuals  of  history,  law,  social 
morals,  agriculture,  even  warfare,  all  with 
practical    modem   relevance. 

The  third  cohesive  factor  Is  the  army. 
For  30  months,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Immigrants  of  totally  different  backgrounds 
live  In  momentary  unity.  Additionally,  the 
Israel  army,  unlike  that  of  any  In  Western 
Europe  since  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  remains, 
despite  Increasing  armament  and  hierarchy, 
basically  Ideological.  In  1948  Haganah  was 
a  people  In  arms  for  an  Ideal  and  for  sur- 
vival: In  essence.  Israel  has  still  a  people's 
army. 

The  ultimate  cement  Is  the  land  Itself.  Its 
historic  folk  memories  have,  for  Jews,  a  res- 
onance exceeding  even  that  for  Christians 
of  their  Holy  Land,  since  modern  Christians 
are  not  descended  from  those  who  ever  lived 
there.  Then.  Indirectly,  there  are  unifying 
pressures  arising  from  a  slx-hundred-mlle 
land  frontier  hermetically  sealed  by  four 
Implacably  hostile  neighbors,  whose  total 
population  exceed  30  million. 

Recalling  these  conditions — and  the  atro- 
cious pasts,  in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as 
Europe,  of  so  many  of  the  Immigrant  major- 
ity— one  might  expect  a  certain  national 
hysteria.  But  one  does  not  find  this:  Israelis, 
especially  the  sabras  or  native  born,  play  It 
very  cool  Indeed.  To  meet  they  are  re- 
laxed, helpful,  and  always  ready  to  put  you 
In  contact  with  almost  anyone — fo-  with  Its 
small  population,  everyone  In  Israel  seems  to 
know,  or  at  any  rate  know  about,  every- 
one else. 

At  the  same  time,  you  cannot  kid  an 
Israeli,  or  easily  impress  him:  They  have  seen 
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BO  much.  In  the  16  years  of  their  existence. 
and  expect  to  see  so  much  more,  that  they 
have  learned  total  self-reliance.  To  the 
stranger,  the  general  attitude  Is.  "You  like 
us?  Fine.  What  can  we  do  for  you"?  But 
also  "You  don't  like  xis?  OK — go  Jump  In 
the  Dead  Sea.  we've  othrr  things  to  do  and 
think  about." 

While  there  are  already  big  differences  In 
personal  Income  and  educational  status, 
these  have  not  yet  hardened  Into  class  di- 
visions: In  a  human  sense,  the  spirit  Is  still 
equalltarlan.  Though  uncensorious,  and 
far  from  puritanical.  Israelis  seem  an  ex- 
ceptionally moral  people:  frank,  llfe-lovlng. 
but  serious  by  necessity  as  well  as  Inclina- 
tion. In  appearance,  the  young  especially 
are  dazzllngly  handsome,  tough,  sexy,  ex- 
tremely self-possessed.  You  may  search  In 
vain  for  a  characteristic  Jewish  type — 
though  not,  perhaps,  for  a  basic  Jewish  tem- 
perament— of  which  I  believe  the  key  factor 
is  an  absolute  devotion  to.  and  acceptance  of. 
the  laws  of  natural  life,  and  Its  continuity 
despite  everything. 

Americans  and  Europeans  knowing  only 
occidental  Jews  must  revise  their  Ideas  en- 
tirely. It  Is  true  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
Israeli  state — the  pioneer  settlers  from  the 
1880's.  and  of  the  first  kibbutzim  after  1909 — 
came  mostly  from  Europe,  chiefly  Russia, 
Poland.  Germany.  But  since  1948,  a  ma- 
jority of  In^mlgrants  are  "oriental"  Jews 
from  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  Elast.  So 
that  while  the  present  political  elite  are  of 
ETuropean  origin,  the  younger  generations  will 
increasingly  be  oriental — the  more  so  as  their 
birth  rate  Is  the  higher. 

One  can  see  here  a  possibility — no  more  as 
yet — of  a  novel  social  friction:  For  though 
It  Is  true  that  the  Israeli-born  children  of, 
say,  a  German  or  a  Yemenite  Immigrant 
are  closer  In  spirit  than  either  Is  to  Its  own 
parents,  the  cultural  standard  of  the  occi- 
dental family  Is  likely  to  be  higher;  so  that 
until  this  can  be  corrected,  the  probability 
Is  of  a  continuing  "occidental"  educational, 
and  hence  political,  superiority.  What  does 
not  help  here  Is  that,  largely  because  of  a 
monstrous  military  budget,  high  school  and 
university  education  are  not  yet — as  elemen- 
tary school  Is — free.  (All  Israel  problems, 
one  grows  to  feel,  are  those  of  priorities — 
what  limited  resources  to  deploy  first  on 
which  host  of  absolute  essentials.  For  as 
well  as  Its  military  Imperative,  the  country 
has  to  face  a  problem  no  other  nation  had 
to — which  Is  how  to  get  Its  economy  "off  the 
ground"  with,  from  the  outset,  a  universally 
high  living  standard.) 

Over  all  these  perplexities  hangs  one  enor- 
mous question  mark.  In  every  country  of 
the  world  save  one,  Jewish  commimltles  have 
by  now  had  time  to  opt  for  Israeli  citizen- 
ship, or  to  prefer  taking  a  different  kind  of 
chance  with  a  continuing  diaspora.  The  ex- 
ception Is  Russia,  whose  3  million  Jews  have 
not  yet  been  given  a  free  choice.  If,  In  a 
shift  In  the  political  kaleidoscope.  Russia 
should  decide  to  let  Its  Jewish  commvmlty 
go — and  another  "If."  should  these  3  million 
opt  for  emigration — then  the  balance  of 
"oocldental"  and  "oriental"  Jews  would  be 
sensationally  reversed.  If  this  final  mass 
Immigration  should  ever  occur,  no  one  can 
doubt  Israelis  would  face  up  to.  at  whatever 
cost,  the  enormoxis  disruption  of  their  social 
life  It  would  engender. 

To  describe  the  country  Itself,  one  must 
flrst  insist  on  Its  extreme  physical  and  cul- 
tural diversity.  You  leave  Tel  Aviv,  with  a 
half  million  inhabitants,  after  sophisticated 
chats  with  Israeli  intellectuals,  you  drive  a 
few  hours  south  to  Beersheba  and  find  your- 
self, so  to  speak.  In  America  of  the  ISdO's: 
guns,  camels.  BedOTiln,  new  frontier  towns, 
the  enormous  Negev  desert.  Or  you  set  off 
from  Jerusalem,  with  its  concentration  of 
brains  at  the  Hebrew  ITnlversity,  and  a  mere 


day's  drive  northward  takes  you  past  bvistllng 
new  factories  and  the  raucous  port  of  Haifa  to 
the  exquisite  loneliness  of  Galilee,  where  Iso- 
lated kibbutzim  overlook  the  River  Jordan 
and  a  ferociously  hostile  Syria. 

Despairing  of  giving  abstract  coherence  to 
the  Impressions  of  2  weeks,  I  offer  some  In- 
delible vignettes: 

Amlram  and  Mlcha,  with  other  young 
pioneers,  discovered.  In  the  marshes  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  how  to  grow  certain  crops 
with  water  partly  saline.  Water  Is  a  prime 
obsession  of  Israelis:  After  a  few  days  you 
find  yourself,  like  them,  scanning  the  sky 
for  clouds  of  the  right  hue.  (Prom  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  In  the  far  north,  a  huge  conduit — 
a  car  can  be  driven  throusfh  it — will  soon 
carry  water  south,  twisting  along  the  eastern 
frontier,  to  drench  the  parched  land  around 
Beersheba.) 

Amlram  and  Mlcha  drove  us.  from  our 
luxury  hotel  there,  to  the  boomtown  of 
Arad — where  one  expected  to  meet  Gary 
Cooper  and  did.  In  fact,  see  his  Israeli  coun- 
terpart. Here  the  broad  metaled  road 
stopi>ed  dead,  and  our  Jeep  rocked  and 
swltchbacked  through  sensationally  barren 
tors  and  gulches  on  Its  sickening  drop  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  1.300  feet  below  sea  level.  On 
this  hallucinating  Journey  we  encountered, 
as  one  does  all  over  Israel,  vestiges  of  those 
hosts  of  quarrelsome  peoples  who  have 
fought  for  the  Holy  Lands:  Egyptians,  Jews, 
Philistines,  Greeks,  Romans.  B3rzantlne8. 
Arabs.  Mamelukes,  Crusaders,  Ottomans 
British — then  Jews  and  Egyptians  once  again. 

Near  the  revolting  but  chemically  rich 
Dead  Sea — we  declined  kind  suggestions  to 
bathe  In  Its  pKJtasslum  sodium,  and  mag- 
nesium chlorides — we  picnicked,  beyond  the 
vast  new  potash  factory.  In  a  dramatically 
eerie  canyon  which  we  reached  up  a  track 
that  had  to  be  rebulldozed  open  for  us  be- 
cause of  earthworks  for  new  roads  and  vil- 
lages. (Israelis  are  always  building  villages 
and  roads;  they  simply  never  stop.)  We 
reached  the  experimental  farm  at  dusk,  and 
Amlram  showeid  us  his  cattle  (from  India 
and  Kenya  as  well  as  Europe),  and  the  rich 
acres  he  and  his  friends  have  wooed  from 
the  salt  wastes.  He  stopped  his  Jeep  sud- 
denly in  a  field  and  said,  "Here's  the  fron- 
tier: If  you've  got  your  passport,  you  can 
walk  Into  Jordan."  I  asked  him  why,  when 
crossing  the  desert  far  from  the  border,  he 
had  carried  guns,  but  as  soon  as  he  reached 
his  farm  had  left  them  at  the  house.  In  the 
desert,  he  replied,  you  were  not  sure  whom 
you  might  meet,  but  here,  though  the  fron- 
tier ran  through  his  garden,  It  was  his  home, 
so  he  had  no  need  to  carry  guns. 

We  saw  three  kibbutzim  In  an  afternoon, 
all  on  the  Ssrrlan  frontier  where  the  green 
Jordan  serpentines  through  a  fertile  valley 
between  fierce  hills,  bringing  life  Into  Israel's 
essential  heart — or  lung — Yam  Klnneret,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  first  was  settled  by  former  English- 
men who.  with  their  various  English  accents 
and  amiable  cups  of  tea,  seemed,  in  this 
setting,  as  exotic  as  I  have  ever  seen  Britons 
(or  ex-Brltons)  to  be  before.  The  next  was 
a  nahal — not  strictly  a  kibbutz,  but  a  mili- 
tary settlement  In  which  soldiers  of  both 
sexes,  after  basic  training,  work  as  farmers 
The  atmosphere  was  efficient  and  relaxed — 
Eind  I  was  reminded  of  the  earlier  sight,  when 
visiting  the  Roman  remains  of  Ashqelon,  of 
a  party  comprising  a  colonel,  several  officers 
( two  female ) ,  a  fearsome  sergeant-major, 
and  a  bunch  of  privates,  who  chattered 
easily  together  and  hoisted  a  she  lieutenant 
up  on  an  antique  pillar  to  take  photographs. 
The  last  kibbutz  was  a  rich  one  with  a 
sumptlous  guesthouse  conducted  by  a  vet- 
eran colonel  of  the  war  of  1948,  who  told 
me,  in  tones  of  affable  menace,  that  Israel 
was  not  receiving  enough  support  from  the 
West. 


Before  1948.  the  kibbutzim  were  at  once 
pioneering  settlements,  military  outposts, 
and  strongholds  of  Zionist  ideology.  Con- 
ventional village  cooperatives  are  now  more 
important  economically  than  the  communal 
and  dedicated  kibbutzim,  but  these  still  re- 
main, so  to  speak,  the  sacred  places  of  the 
nation,  and  their  members  a  kind  of  egali- 
tarian aristocracy.  While  they  are  far  more 
varied  than  Is  usually  refUlzed  abroad — of  the 
225  settlements,  some  are  orthodox,  some 
atheist,  some  prosperous,  some  poor,  and 
each  has  members  of  varied  political  creeds 
and  national  origins — their  life  still  seems 
rigorous,  and  falls  to  attract  sufficient  vol- 
unteers among  the  Israeli  youth  (to  the 
sorrow  of  David  Ben-Gurlon,  who  sometimes 
retires  to  meditate,  as  a  shepherd,  In  his 
kibbutz  at  Sde  Boker  In  the  Negev).  Yet 
kibbutzim  are  still  of  prime  spiritual  signif- 
icance; and  whereas  the  economy  In  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  sectors  is  now  in- 
creasingly capitalist  (the  money  often  coming 
from  abroad ) .  the  f ructlf  jrlng  of  the  land 
must  still  be  socialist  and  national. 

In  Nazareth,  chief  Arab  city,  the  citizens 
watch  TV  programs  showing  Colonel  Nasser 
threatening  Israel  with  massive  Soviet  arma- 
ments. Interspersed  by  enticing  belly  dancers; 
for  there  Is  not  yet  an  Israeli  television, 
though  the  Rothschild  family  have  promised 
the  nation  one.  The  quarter-million  Israeli 
Arabs  cannot  be  happy,  the  half-million  or 
more  refugees  In  Arab  countries  even  less. 
The  Jewish  majority,  though  they  seem  free, 
so  far  as  I  could  Judge,  from  racial  antipathy 
toward  the  Arabs — the  hoetility  is  political— 
understandably  cannot  trust  them.  Equally 
understandably,  if  heartless,  the  surround- 
ing Arab  nations  seek  to  use  the  Arab  minor- 
ity for  their  own  ends. 

That  Israeli  Arabs  have  been  wronged  can- 
not be  questioned.  To  this  wrong,  the  Jews 
have  powerful  replies.  We  are  here,  says 
their  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  his- 
toric right;  by  the  work  of  our  pioneers  who, 
in  more  than  a  half  centxiry,  rebuilt  the 
country;  by  International  charter — Balfour 
Declaration,  Lesigue  of  Nations  mandate, 
U.N.  resolution  of  1947;  by  the  men  we  lost 
in  two  world  wars,  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  the  Sinai  campaign  of  1956. 

But  the  real  Justification  of  the  Israeli 
presence — and  the  only  true  answer.  It  seems 
to  me,  a  Jewish  Israeli  can  give  an  Arab — is 
that  Jews  are  in  Israel  by  dire  necessity. 
As  a  people  they  survived — a  few  other  races 
have — for  3,000  years,  chiefly  of  oppression: 
and  in  our  century,  a  last  lethal  attempt 
was  made,  by  paganized  Christians  in  Europe, 
to  exterminate  them  utterly.  Their  choice 
was  conquest  in  Israel,  or  destruction;  and 
no  people  who  has  not  faced  that  alternative 
can  fully  Judge  them. 

The  disaster  here  is  that  It  seems  obvloiis 
to  anyone  who,  unlike  a  Jew  or  Arab,  is  not 
physically  Involved,  the  whole  Middle  East 
would  be  enormously  enriched  by  what  seems 
impossible  now — a  Semitic  union.  Just  as 
one  instance,  between  Galilee  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  water  falls  svifflclently  for  a  dam 
that  wo\ild  fertilize  the  whole  Jordan  Valley; 
but  since,  to  the  Arabs,  Israel  does  not  exist, 
this  dam  remains  unbuilt.  Perhaps,  with 
the  generations,  given  peace  (or  semlpeace) , 
the  younger  on  each  side  of  these  fantastic 
frontiers  will  see  a  common  interest;  but 
there  is  no  sign  as  yet. 

At  Mea  Sbearln  in  JerustUem  live  the  dog- 
matically orthodox  sect  of  Neturt  Karta. 
The  men,  looking  like  Rembrandt  elders,  wear 
circular  fur  caps,  gowns  from  which  prayer 
shawls  dangle,  white  stockings  with  buckled 
shoes,  and  they  shuffle  like  purposeful  land- 
crabs,  grasping  pale  children  with  faces 
framed  by  curls  and  stirmotinted  by  Quaker 
hats.  On  the  Sabbath,  I  saw  an  angry  group 
of  them  bawling  out  two  teenagers  on  a  Vespa 
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for  violating  the  holy  day:  and  I  wa«  re- 
buked— by  a  wan,  owlish  youth  carrying  a 
baby— for  smoking  my  pipe  (fire  must  not 
be  created  on  the  Sabbath,  though  liquor, 
surprisingly,  may  be  drunk). 

These  fervent  gnostics  were  the  only  peo- 
ple I  saw  In  Israel  whom  I  found  repellent. 
Israelis  feel  toward  them.  I  believe,  amblgu- 
oiisly.  A  majority  of  the  nation,  and  most 
of  Its  leading  flgvires  (even  Ben-Gurlon),  are 
not  orthodox;  and  in  gay  Tel  Aviv,  and  left- 
of-leftwlng  Haifa,  the  Sabbath  Is  not  rigor- 
ously observed.  And  yet  •  •  •  all  Jews 
must  recollect  that,  for  2.000  years  of  the 
dlasp>ora.  It  was  religion— together  with 
Christian  persecution— that  held  the  race  to- 
gether Can  the  lay  Israel  state,  as  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  unorthodox,  preserve  the 
unity  of  Its  people  as  the  ancestors  of  these 
fanatics  did? 

Though  Israelis  disagree  about  religion, 
they  can  never  afford  to  let  this  question 
rend  the  nation:  which  accounts  for  the  dis- 
proportionate Influence  of  the  devout,  and 
for  the  fact  that  all  marriages  still  must  be 
made  before  a  rabbi.  Toward  non-Jewish 
faiths.  Incidentally — Christian  as  well  as 
Moslem — there  is  total  toleration,  with  one 
exception:  proselytizing  Is  discouraged.  The 
Jewish  is  not  a  missionary  faith,  and  resents 
this  activity  In  others. 

Each  country  has  its  charmers,  and  In 
Israel  these  are  the  Yemenites  who  In  1950 
(and  In  fulfillment  of  an  ancient  prophecy) 
were  flown  out  of  Aden  to  the  Promised 
Land  They  are  small-boned,  ollve-sklnned. 
with  wise  desert  eyes,  exquisite  gestures,  and 
totally  disarming  smiles.  By  reputation  they 
are  brave.  Industrious,  and  exceptionally 
musical  (their  Inbal  troupe  of  singers  and 
dancers  Is  always  touring  the  world). 

I  called  on  them  at  the  villages  of  Eshtaol 
and  Elyaklm.  At  once  you  are  surrounded, 
like  Pled  Piper,  by  confldent.  handsome  kids 
who  try  out  their  English  on  you.  Invite  you 
to  play  soccer,  and  make  you  promise  to 
become  a  pen  pal.  I  asked  one  of  the  older 
men  about  the  flight  to  Israel  from  Yemen. 
The  entire  Jewish  community  walked  2  weeks 
to  the  coast  where  they  saw  their  first  mod- 
ern city — and  the  Dakotas.  Were  they 
anxious  at  all,  I  asked?  Not  when  the  plane 
took  off,  he  replied,  but  once  up  In  the  air 
they  wondered  whether  they  would  ever  come 
down. 

At  the  Oaza  strip  I  had  the  biggest  sur- 
prise of  all.  I  had  expected  prohibited  zones, 
tanks,  planee — the  lot.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
single  Israel  sentry  with  some  Danish  UJJ. 
troops  farther  up  the  road.  The  Israeli 
posed  amiably  for  photographs  (abandoning 
his  box  and  cigarette  to  strike  a  menacing 
pose),  and  we  scanned  the  Scandinavians 
with  binoculars.  One  knew  the  heavy  stuff 
must  be  parked  somewhere  farther  out  of 
sight,  but  of  It  there  was  no  sign  whatever. 
Nor.  one  grows  to  realize,  can  there  be  "mili- 
tary zones"  In  Israel — the  land  Is  so  little 
and  precious  that  life  must  continue  rl^t 
up  to  the  barbed  wire. 

Israel  has  planted  80  million  trees,  and 
visitors  are  Invited  to  hearken  the  admoni- 
tion of  Leviticus  19:  23,  and  add  one  of  their 
own.  There  Is  a  touching  blend  of  the  astute, 
practical  and  sentimental  in  this  custom,  and 
I  now  feel  my  own  infant  cyprees  in  the 
Edwlna  Mountbatten  plantation  is  a  sort 
of  pledge. 

Touristically,  Israel  is  delightful.  Hotels 
of  every  categcay  abound,  with  swift,  unfussy 
service.  The  food  is  varied — oriental  dishes 
are  driving  out  central  European — and  the 
wines,  especially  the  white  (Avdat.  Ashqe- 
lon).  delicious.  Public  transportation  by 
plane,  rail,  bus  or  communal  taxi  is  excel- 
lent. There  are  cities  and  villages  of  every 
size,  vivid,  placed  or  alarming  scenery,  cool 
hill  resorts  for  summer,  and  bathing  at  sea 
level  In  the  winter. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  did  someUmes  feel — 
ail  I  think  Israelis  also  must — a  certain  claus- 
tiophobia.  especially  In  Jerusalem,  with  its 
nb  man's  land  dividing  the  Israel  and  Jor- 
d^lan  cities  like  a  wired  Berlin  wall.  Or 
eeierglng  on  the  Oulf  at  EUat,  after  driving 
between  frontiers  that  narrow  to  a  6-mlle 
stjrlp.  one  feels  the  liberation  of  the  open 
s4a.  In  Israel,  only  the  Medlterrane«ui  Is  a 
border  without  menace. 

i  My  strongest  Impression,  unexpectedly,  was 
tl^at  Israelis  live  In  a  different  century  from 
ourselves.  Their  future  may  bo  perilous  and 
indiscernible,  but  they  live  In  It  absolutely. 
always  looking  forward.     For  in  contrast  to 

iany  Western  countries,  Israel,  despite  the 
lulatlons  of  Its   past,  seems  a  modern 

huntry.  One  has  the  impression,  exlsten- 
tfcilly  speaking,  of  a  people  who,  by  neces- 
sity, have  probed  and  confronted  the  realities 
about  their  lives  that  really  matter — poUt- 
Idal,  social,  moral. 

1 1  doubt  whether  there  can  be,  on  the 
globe,  a  country  quite  so  pecvUar;  man  made, 
created  In  defiance  of  hostile  odds  and  even 
pfobablllty.    So  small,  yet  looming  vastly  In 

le  hatred,  or  solicitude,   of  every   country 

the   Western   World.     Set   in   the   Middle 

5t,    and    yet   not   Levantine;    precariously 

sed,   save   in  a  confidence  born   of  fierce 

srience  and  desperate  will. 
The   habitual   greeting   in   the   country  Is 

lalom.  or  peace.     One  might  suppose  dally 

^petition  would  debase  this  word  into  a 
viJcant  platitude — or  that  the  struggle  which 

^ade  Israel,  and  by  which  It  must  endure, 

^ould  give  it  undertones  of  Irony.    Yet  curl- 

isly.  the  word  still  seems  right  and  mean- 
ingful:   and   I   think   this   Is  because   Jews, 
spite  all  proofs  of  their  restoration  to  the 

iclent  role  of  warriors,  do  long  for  peace, 

id  wish  It  for  mankind. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
rlvilege  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
ikracl  today  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Ipth  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
This  anniversary  brings  to  mind  the 
l^ng  struggle  which  preceded  the  restora- 
on  of  Jewish  national  independence, 
e  heart-rending  tragedies  and  great 
riflces  that  led  to  Israel's  rebirth  16 
ears  ago.  These  years  can  be  compared 
the  idealism  of  our  own  country  in 
lis  independence  struggles  and  develop- 
ent. 

It  is.  therefore,  only  natural  that  the 
erican  people,  who  love  freedom  and 
justice,   share  the  joy  of  this  nation's 
6th  anniversary. 

The  State  of  Israel,  made  up  of  peo- 
le  from  almost  every  country  on  earth, 
as  faced  with  great  difficulties  at  the 
ginning.  Despite  a  shortage  of  nearly 
11  kinds  of  natural  resources  and  bar- 
n  soil,  these  ingenious  people  did  not 
rieel  helpless  but  proceeded  to  build  a 
atrong  nation  internally  and  econom- 
ipally.  To  teU  the  story  of  its  progress 
^ould  take  pages,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
nation  which  has  accomplished  so  much 
ifi  such  little  time. 

Nations  around  the  world,  both  young 

^nd  old,  can  look  upon  Israel  as  evidence 

(^f   what  a   determined   people  can   do 

gainst  great  odds. 

We   salute  Israel's   cultural   achieve- 

Jients,  its  industrialization,  its  program 
f  social  legislation,  and  many  other  ac- 
complishments made  by  these  brave  and 
proud  people.  She  has  carved  an  en- 
viable niche  in  the  family  of  nations  as 
$  responsible  democracy. 

I  salute  the  leaders  of  Israel,  and  wish 
|hem   Godspeed   in   the  days   that   lie 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  16th 
anniversary  of  Israeli  Independence  is 
being  celebrated  today.  The  Jews  of  the 
United  States,  and  Indeed,  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  watched  the 
development  of  the  new  nation  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  great 
Interest.  We  can  see  in  its  struggles  the 
hope  of  a  kindred  people  for  freedom. 
We  can  see  in  the  Knesset,  in  the  basic 
laws  which  assure  all  of  the  fundamen- 
tal freedoms,  and  In  the  daily  attitudes 
of  the  Israeli,  the  same  democracy  which 
motivates  the  United  States. 

The  best  known  leader  of  modem 
Israel,  David  Ben-Gurlon,  holds  much 
the  same  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Is- 
raeli as  does  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  in  our  own 
hearts. 

David  Ben-Gurion  symbolizes  the  vigor 
and  dedication  of  a  reborn  Israel,  and 
the  capabilities  of  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  Jewish  leaders.  Through  every 
crisis,  in  the  face  of  every  challenge,  he 
showed  incomparable  skill  and  stamina. 
His  example  of  modest  living  and  true 
devotion  to  the  good  of  his  country  above 
his  own  interests  are  a  model  for  demo- 
cratic leaders  everywhere.  All  of  those 
who  wish  Israel  well  honor  David  Ben- 
Gurion  as  the  modern  Lion  of  Judah  and 
father  of  Medinat  Israel. 

Our  Government  has  been  In  a  very 
difficult  situation  because  we  desire 
friendship  with  both  Jews  and  Arabs. 
Conflicts  like  those  In  the  Gaza  strip  and 
the  many  lives  that  have  been  lost  by 
both  sides,  bring  sorrow  to  the  American 
people. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  should 
be  united  in  peace  as  one  of  the  holiest 
places  of  three  great  religions.  Is  today 
divided.  Jews  and  Arabs  have  found 
that  their  differences  outweigh  their 
common  historical  and  religious  Inter- 
ests. In  the  conflict,  the  people  of  both 
sides  suffer.  Let  us  hope  that  In  the 
very  near  future  cooperation  may  re- 
place enmity  as  the  way  of  life  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  much  relieved. 

The  last  16  years  of  Israeli  Independ- 
ence have  seen  remarkable  changes  In 
the  barren  lands  of  Palestine.  Jews 
have  proved  their  determination  and 
ability  to  create  a  magnificent  civiliza- 
tion on  the  foundations  of  that  of  their 
ancient  ancestors.  In  the  years  to 
come  there  will  surely  be  no  lack  of  mo- 
tivation to  carry  on  their  struggle.  But 
all  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished 
can  be  destroyed  by  war  and  conflict. 
Let  us  wish  the  new  State  of  Israel  a 
joyful  16th  anniversary  and  hope  for 
many  more  In  peace  and  International 
understanding. 
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DOES  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EX- 
CHANGE QUALIFY  FOR  RELIEF? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
venerable  institution,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  symbol  of  the  triumph 
of  free  enterprise  and  private  initiative, 
has  fallen  on  bad  times.  Although  only 
a  few  months  ago  the  exchange  had  no 
difficulty  raising  among  its  members  $9 
million  to  voluntarily  liquidate  the  debts 
of  a  member  company  caught  up  in  the 
soybean  oil  deal,  it  now  appears  unable 
to  afford  a  new  home.  Instead,  the  ex- 
change must  depend  on  public  largesse, 
throwing  itself  on  the  mercy  of  those 
who  carry  on  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's "war  on  poverty"  under  the  banner 
of  urban  renewal. 

Proving  again  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations "quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained,"  even  by  the  thought  of  aiding 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  with  tax- 
payer money  under  the  guise  of  a  slum 
clearance  program.  Federal  officials  are 
reported  to  have  tentatively  approved 
the  acquisition  of  12.8  acres  in  the  heart 
of  the  financial  district  for  this  purpose. 
According  to  an  article  by  Lawrence  G. 
O'Donnell  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  10,  1964,  this  Informal  approval  was 
evident  even  before  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Estimate  unanimously  backed 
the  project  on  April  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Special  Housing 
Subcommittee.  I  have  run  across  many 
strange  and  wonderful  ways  in  which 
the  urban  renewal  program  has  been  di- 
verted from  its  original  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family."  quoting  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  That  goal  is  one 
we  can  all  support.  This  particular  ven- 
ture, however,  is  the  most  outrageous 
misuse  of  the  urban  renewal  program  I 
have  ever  encountered.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
read the  figure  being  used  to  justify  the 
President's  war  on  poverty — was  that  a 
$3,000  income  per  year  or  per  week? 

The  facts  of  this  case  prove  the  delib- 
erate discrepancy  between  this  project 
and  the  clear  Intent  and  letter  of  the 
law.  After  the  city  of  New  York  rejected 
the  area  as  a  site  for  luxury  housing,  the 
present  owners  began  buying  up  the 
property  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  a 
40-story  office  building.  In  December  of 
1962,  the  stock  exchange  signed  a  letter 
of  Intent  with  the  city  housing  board  to 
acquire  the  site  and  redevelop  It  for  Its 
own  purposes. 

In  testimony  and  discussion  before  the 
board  of  estimate,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  the  present  own- 
ers contended  that  they  had  been  will- 
ing, and  stlU  are  willing,  to  develop  the 
property  with  the  needs  of  the  exchange 
In  mind,  including  renting  floor  space  for 
the  new  trading  floor  and  office  space  for 
the  exchange.    Neither  the  exchange  nor 


the  housing  board  has  shown  any  inter- 
est in  discussing  the  matter.  No  cost 
estimate  has  been  given  for  acquisition 
of  the  site,  or  any  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  leasing,  and.  In  fact,  the  deputy 
mayor  of  New  York  called  the  whole 
presentation  on  costs  "sort  of  whimsi- 
cal." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  an  ur- 
ban renewal  project  designed  to  do  no 
more  than  provide  a  new  home  for  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  hardly  meets 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  suitable 
living  quarters  for  our  low-income  citi- 
zens. Another  policy  clearly  set  out  In 
the  Housing  Act  in  several  places  is  that 
"private  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged 
to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need 
as  it  can,"  a  policy  being  ignored  ap- 
parently both  by  city  officials  and  the 
Federal  Government  agency  Involved. 
There  Is  not  even  an  attempt  to  explore 
this  aspect.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of 
the  housing  board  in  New  York  City  was 
Insistent  on  pwintlng  out  that  it  was  the 
exchange  that  wanted  to  acquire  the  site 
through  urban  renewal  so  that  it  would 
not  have  to  rent  space. 

A  spokesman  for  the  exchange  indi- 
cated that  cost  was  no  factor  in  terms 
of  purchasing  the  land.  The  only  rea- 
son urban  renewal  is  being  resorted  to, 
therefore,  is  so  that  one  private  organi- 
zation will  not  have  to  rent  from  another. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  taking  another  man's  prop- 
erty. According  to  the  clear  language 
of  the  law,  predominately  nonresidential 
development  can  only  take  place  where 
it  is  "necessary  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  community."  and  since  that 
development  could  take  place  anyway, 
this  project  simply  does  not  qualify  for 
the  American  taxpayers'  funds. 

There  are  more  specifics  in  the  law 
that  should  be  cited.  For  example,  title 
42  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1455(e),  deals  with  public  disclosure  by 
developers.  It  states  that  no  "under- 
standing" can  be  entered  Into  with  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  land  until  the 
local  agency  makes  public  the  redevel- 
oper's  estimate  of  the  cost.  No  estimate 
of  the  cost  has  been  made  public  to  my 
knowledge,  and  from  the  press  reports, 
no  one  seems  to  know  what  the  cost  will 
be.  Is  it  so  high  that  an  estimate  would 
be  unpolitical?  Are  projects  like  this 
one  the  reason  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion is  asking  for  a  bigger  slice  of  the  pie 
for  commercial  renewal?  An  increase 
from  30  to  35  percent  for  nonresidential 
development  is  proposed  in  the  adminis- 
tration housing  bill  at  the  expense  of 
the  slumdweller.  Is  this  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  referring  to  in  his  housing  mes- 
sage when  he  spoke  of  the  "known  de- 
mand" for  more  nonresidential  renewal 
funds? 

The  major  grounds  for  opposition  to 
this  project,  aside  from  the  clear  national 
policy  of  helping  the  needy  instead  of 
those  who  can  pay  their  own  way,  is 
found  in  section  1455,  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code,  subsection  (a) . 
Contracts  for  loans  or  capital  grants  can 
only  be  made  where  the  urban  renewal 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  local  gov- 
erning  body,   and   that   such   approval 


must    contain    findings   by    that    body 
that — as  the  code  states: 

(I)  the  financial  aid  to  be  provided  in  the 
contract  is  necessary  to  enable  the  project 
to  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the 
urban  renewal  plan." 

(II)  the  urban  renewal  plan  will  afford 
maximum  opportxinlty.  consistent  with  the 
sound  needs  of  the  locality  as  a  whole,  for 
the  rehabilitation  or  redevelopment  of  the 
urban  renewal   area  by  private  enterprise," 

( III )  the  urban  renewal  plan  conforms  to  a 
general  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
locality   as   a   whole." 

In  my  opinion,  none  of  these  criteria 
have  been  met,  on  the  facts  that  I  have 
available  to  me.  There  has  been  no 
estimate  of  cost  of  acquiring  the  land 
through  eminent  domain,  and  no  com- 
parison of  that  cost  with  that  of  renting 
from  a  private  developer  for  the  same 
purpose.  Under  the  circumstances,  no 
one  could  possibly  find  that  the  first 
criteria  of  the  need  of  Government  as- 
sistance had  been  met. 

Secondly,  the  plan  for  this  12.8-acre 
tract  makes  no  arrangements  at  all  for 
private  enterprise  development  instead 
of  purchase  and  resale  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  favored  party.  The  question 
has  not  even  been  explored,  if  the  news- 
paper reports  are  true. 

Thirdly,  the  stock  exchange  ap- 
proached the  housing  body  to  create  an 
urban  renewal  plan  for  that  particular 
area  for  that  particular  purpose.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  this  project  and  pur- 
pose was  anticipated  in  any  general  plan 
for  the  community  as  a  whole.  There 
is  no  evidence,  moreover,  that  this  new 
exchange  via  urban  renewal  Is  necessary 
to  keep  the  exchange  in  New  York  City, 
or  to  increase  the  intake  of  property 
taxes,  or  to  stimulate  new  business.  On 
the  contrary,  realtors  in  the  area  are 
complaining  that  any  move,  even  400 
yards  away,  would  hurt  present  office 
and  commercial  establishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  prime  example 
of  how  far  afield  we  have  gone  in  the 
urban  renewal  program.  No  longer  are 
we  helping  the  needy,  no  longer  are  we 
concerned  with  the  Ill-housed,  the  small 
businessman,  the  minority  groups.  I 
would  like  to  see  any  administration 
official  go  into  the  rent  strike  areas  of 
Harlem,  or  Cleveland,  or  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  that  matter,  and  tell  them 
why  money  that  should  be  spent  to  meet 
their  needs  is  being  spent  elsewhere  to 
benefit  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  other  commercial  ventures  that 
could  well  afford  to  help  themselves. 
This  Is  precisely  why  the  Republican 
housing  proposal  includes  a  specific  set 
of  priorities,  placing  housing  first,  and 
commercial  redevelopment  on  a  loan 
basis. 

There  is  another  thing  that  worries 
me,  however.  We  are  told  that  urban 
renewal  projects  are  the  result  of  local 
decisions  and  local  initiative,  and  are 
solemnly  assured  that  no  Federal  official 
attempts  to  "sell"  the  program.  Yet 
here  we  have  a  situation  where  it  is  re- 
ported that  Federal  urban  renewal  of- 
ficials gave  tentative  approval  to  a  plan 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose 
of  urban  renewal,  and  they  did  so  even 
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before  the  city  officials  acted.  I  would 
like  to  know  who  these  Federal  officials 
are,  what  contacts  were  made,  what 
promises  given,  and  what  influence  an 
apparent  prior  Federal  approval  had  on 
the  city  board  of  estimate.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  such  conduct  is  out  of 
hne  with  their  official  duties,  and  if  true, 
should  be  sufficient  to  end  their  employ- 
ment by  the  American  taxpayers. 

The   Wall   Street   Journal   article   of 
April  10,  1964,  follows: 
New  York  UNrr  Votes  Urban  Renewal  Plan 

Fob  Bio  Board's  Proposed  New  Quarters 
(By  Laurence  O.  O'Donnell) 

New  York. — An  urban  renewal  plan, 
under  which  New  York  City  will  acquire  12.8 
acres  as  a  site  for  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change's new  headquarters,  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  city's  board  of  estimate. 

The  decision  clears  the  way  for  the  slum 
clearance  plan,  which  already  has  tentative 
approval  of  Federal  urban  renewal  oflSclals. 

But  It  may  take  years  for  the  site  to  be 
acquired  from  Its  present  owners,  chiefly  a 
group  headed  by  John  P.  McGrath,  a  lawyer 
and  former  city  corporation  counsel,  and  Sol 
Atlas,  a  real  estate  developer.  They  oppose 
the  urban  renewal  plan. 

The  land,  at  Manhattan's  southern  tip, 
will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  present  own- 
ers through  court  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, unless  these  owners  come  to  terms  with 
the  city  out  of  court.  There  was  no  Indica- 
tion yesterday  that  this  would  happen. 

called    UNCONSTmrriONAL 

Mr.  McGrath  renewed  his  objection  to  the 
plan,  arguing  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
and  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  lu-ban  re- 
newal program  to  take  rundown  property 
from  private  owners — who  planned  to  rede- 
velop It  themselves — and  then  turn  It  over 
to  a  private  business  organization,  such  as 
a  stock  exchange.  Such  condemnation,  Mr. 
McGrath  argued,  would  be  unique. 

He  said  his  group,  which  wants  to  build 
a  40-story  office  building  on  a  portion  of  the 
site,  would  lease  or  sell  land  to  the  ex- 
change large  enough  to  house  Its  new  trad- 
ing floor.  He  asserted  that  the  exchange 
could  get  Its  site  cheaper  this  way  than 
through  condemnation.  The  exchzmge  could 
rent  office  space  In  the  building. 

Mr.  McGrath  also  proposed  that  officials 
of  the  exchange  and  the  city's  housing  and 
redevelopment  board.  Its  urban  renewal 
agency,  meet  with  the  present  owners  In  an 
effort  to  make  a  deal  and  avoid  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

But  neither  an  exchange  spokesman  nor 
the  head  of  the  housing  board  expressed 
any  interest  In  Mr.  McGrath's  proposal. 

discussed  costs 

Members  of  the  board  of  estimate  spent 
much  of  the  hearing  trying  to  And  out 
whether  the  big  board  knew  how  much 
it  thought  It  would  cost  to  acquire  the  site 
through  condemnation  or  had  any  Interest 
In  occupying  facilities  owned  by  a  private 
developer. 

Charles  Klem.  a  vice  president  of  the  ex- 
change, said  big  board  officials  were  not  con- 
vinced that  acquiring  the  site  through  a  pri- 
vate developer  would  be  cheaper,  but  added 
that  If  shown  that  It  was.  the  lower  cost 
would  be  a  factor  to  be  weighed  but  It  might 
not  be  a  controlling  factor.  He  Indicated 
the  big  board  was  willing  to  pay  whatever 
the  court  awarded. 

One  member  of  the  bofird  of  estimate, 
Edward  Cavanaugh,  deputy  mayor,  charged 
Mr.  Klem  with  being  "sort  of  whimsical" 
and  "a  little  vague  on  the  matter  of  costa." 


Milton  Mollen,  chairman  of  the  housing 
b^jard,  brought  out  that  It  was  the  exchange 
that  wanted  to  acquire  the  site  through 
rban  renewal  and  build  Its  own  facilities,  so 
lat  it  wouldn't  have  to  rent  space.  Mr. 
[lem  agreed  with  the  description  of  the  ex- 
hange's  position. 

Mr.   Klem's   appearance   was   the   first  by 
exchange  official  before  a  public  hearing 
the  urban  renewal  plan.     Previously  the 
exchange  declined  to  comment  on  charges 
ised  at  the  hearings. 

RAISES   QtTESTIONS 

I  Mr.  Mollen  also  disputed  Mr.  McGrath's 
contention  that  condemnation  of  property 
far  resale  to  the  exchange  was  unconstitu- 
tional. He  indirectly  raised  questions  about 
tie  McGrath  group's  intentions  when  It 
sllarted  to  assemble  the  site  In  the  spring 
ol  1962. 

The  housing  official  cited  early  1962  nevra- 
piper  articles  reporting  the  big  board's  In- 
terest in  the  site  at  Manhattan's  tip  after 
tie  city  rejected  it  as  a  luxury  housing  area. 
Mr.  McGrath  had  argued  that  the  land  gath- 
emng  started  after  the  decision  on  luxury 
housing  but  long  before  the  exchange  an- 
nounced in  late  December  1962  that  It  had 
signed  a  letter  of  Intent  with  the  housing 
b^ard  to  acquire  the  site  and  redevelop  it 
w^th  a  new  trading  facility.  "This  wasn't 
the  case  of  opportunistic  speculators  moving 
Ing  in"  he  said. 

{Mr.   McGrath    also    charged    that   he   had 
in  rebuffed  in  his  efforts  to  make  a  pro- 
sal  to  the  exchange.     Instead,  he  said,  he 
shunted  back  and  forth  between  the  ex- 

^ange's  real  estate  consultants  who  he  con- 
ided    unofficially  endorsed  his   plan,  and 

ie  housing  board. 

I  Strenuous  objections  to  the  urban  renewal 
plan  also  were  expressed  by  owners  and  op- 
eijators  of  office  buildings  near  the  existing 
eichange,  some  400  yards  north  of  the  urban 
renewal  area.  They  contended  values  of 
tiielr  holdings  would  be  hurt  when  the  ex- 
change left  Wall  Street  for  the  new  site. 
Tie  move  would  create  vacancies,  already 
high  in  some  of  the  buildings,  as  brokerage 
houses  and  others  sought  new  quarters,  pos- 
sloly  In  new  buildings  that  may  be  built, 
nisar  the  new  headquarters,  the  owners 
argued.  These  real  estate  Interests  Included 
T;nney  Corp.,  Pranchard  Corp.,  and  Real 
P'opertles  Corp.  of  America,  all  real  estate 
investment  companies. 


PAY    RAISE— PRAISE    FOR    A    "NO" 
VOTE  FROM  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
irous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Niew  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R|EcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ftom  California? 

\  There  was  no  objection. 

j  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  often  that  a  Congressman  receives  a 
Idtter  from  his  district  from  one  who 
wjorks  for  the  Federal  Ctovernment  and 
^o  applauds  a  Congressman  for  voting 
against  a  pay  raise  that  affects  the  con- 
stituent. For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased 
aiid  proud  to  report  that  several  of  my 
constituents  whose  pay  was  not  increased 
hjave  assured  me  that  they  thought  my 
vote  against  the  pay  raise  bill  this  year 
\«as  correct.  One  such  person  in  par- 
ticular wrote  me  a  thoughtful  letter  and 
hjas  given  me  permission  to  publicize  this 
latter,  which  I  do  so  now. 


Concord,  NJI., 
March  19.  1964. 
Hon.  James  C.  CLEVELAin), 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cleveland:  Congress  has  my 
wholehearted  approval  in  rejecting  the  recent 
pay  bill,  by  which  its  Members  and  other 
Government  employees  would  have  received 
substantial  raises. 

Let  MB  not  be  concerned  about  pay  In- 
creases for  our  already,  in  my  opinion,  weU- 
paid  Government  workers  when  there  Is  so 
much  unemployment,  unequallty,  and  hard- 
ship in  our  land. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  all  of  the 
federally  paid  employees  I  know  are  earning 
far  in  excess  of  those  employees  of  private 
industry  or  State  and  local  municipalities 
who  must  contribute  heavily  in  tax  dollars 
toward  these  salaries.  New  Hampshire  State 
employees  receive  salaries  far  less  than  those 
of  Government  employees  doing  comparable 
work — for  11  years  I  worked  for  our  State 
and  observed  this  firsthand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  federally  paid  employees  also  enjoy  more 
generous  fringe  benefits  than  do  employees 
of  most  other  establishments. 

Government  workers  received  a  liberal  raise 
only  2  months  ago  under  the  second  phase 
of  the  1962  Salary  Act,  and  to  have  granted 
them  an  additional  Increase  In  pay  now 
would  have  been  completely  unrealistic,  un- 
justified, and  unnecessary. 

Please  continue  to  help  Uncle  Sam  to  wisely 
and  prudently  spend  our  hard-earned  tax 
dollars — as  President  Johnson  only  last  Sun- 
day indicated  that  to  do  so  was  his  desire 
and  objective  aim.  We  taxpayers  are  proud 
of  America  and  its  leaders  and  want  our 
country  to  be  economically  sound. 

I  feel  I  am  fully  justified  in  expressing  my 
opinion  in  this  way  because  I  am  a  Govern- 
ment employee,  and  have  been  for  nearly  9 
years. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Edna  Weeks. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  DR.  HEL- 
LER ON  THE  WAGE-PRICE  GUIDE- 
LINES 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CuR'ns]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  inquiring  about  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
relating  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
administration's  wage-price  guidelines. 
On  April  3,  Chairman  Heller  replied  to 
my  letter.    I  have  now  replied  to  his. 

Because  of  the  critical  Importance  of 
the  wage-price  guidelines,  I  think  it 
v/ould  increase  public  understanding  of 
administration  policy  if  this  correspond- 
ence were  made  generally  available. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  correspondence  to  which  I  have 
referred,  as  well  sis  a  copy  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  question  on 
the  wage-price  guidelines  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Heller  on  January  23,  along 
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with  his  reply,  also  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

April  17,  1964. 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Heixer, 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Heller:  Thank  you  for  yovu"  reply 
of  April  3  to  my  letter  of  March  23,  Inquiring 
about  a  Wall  Street  Journal  report  that  the 
administration's  price-wage  early  warning 
system  was  going  into  high  gear. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  I  received  from 
the  Journal  story,  I  infer  from  your  letter 
that  the  early  warning  system  and  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  guidelines  has  not  de- 
veloped beyond  your  reply  to  my  question 
on  the  same  subject  submitted  to  you  on 
January  23. 

The  drawing  up  of  wage-price  guidelines 
by  the  CouncU  and  the  administration's 
stated  determination  that  unions  and  man- 
agement must  abide  by  them  is  an  important 
departure  from  existing  practice  and  has  vast 
Implications  for  the  future  relationship  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  our  correspondence  will  help  to 
promote  public  understanding  of  adminis- 
tration policy  in  the  vital  area  of  price  and 
wage  decisionmaking. 

At  the  moment,  this  understanding  Is  Im- 
precise and  vague.  The  Council  has,  to  be 
sure,  spelled  out  the  guidelines  In  some  de- 
tail in  its  recent  economic  reports.  How  the 
guidelines  will  be  Implemented  remains  more 
of  a  mystery. 

Yoxir  letter,  for  example,  says  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  early  warning  system  is  to  en- 
able the  administration  to  inform  itself  on 
situations  to  which  further  attention  might 
need  be  given.  In  yotir  reply  to  my  question 
of  January  23,  you  said  that  the  Idea  was  to 
keep  the  President  informed  of  Industry 
situations  that  threaten  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  responsible  price  and  wagemak- 
Ing.  Such  situations,  you  said,  "If  aerloiiB 
enough,  would  become  candidates  for  further 
administration  consideration." 

Two  questions  arise.  In  the  first  place, 
what  standards  will  determine  whether  a 
particular  price  or  wage  decision  needs 
"further  attention"  or  becomes  a  "candi- 
date" for  further  consideration?  I  take  it 
from  yovir  statement  that  not  every  situation 
that  exceeds  the  guidelines  will  automat- 
ically fall  into  this  category.  Except  for 
government,  the  rules  of  the  game  will  not 
be  known  to  the  players.  The  result  Is  in- 
tolerable uncertainty  that  Is  patently  unfair 
as  well  as  potentially  damaging  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  our  economy.  Dis- 
criminatory abuse  of  its  powers  by  govern- 
ment la  also  an  ever-present  and  dlstiu-blng 
possibility. 

In  the  second  place,  what  type  of  action 
does  the  administration  plan  to  take  In  those 
situations  where  It  feels  that  some  action  Is 
called  for?  Your  reply  to  my  question  of 
January  23  stated  that  "specific  means  by 
which  the  President  might  wish  to  Iocvlb 
public  attention  on  particular  situations, 
and  otherwise  convey  his  interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  parties  Involved,  would,  of 
coxirse,  be  up  to  the  President." 

Evidently  the  administration  expects  to 
take  action  against  what  it  deems  to  be  ser- 
ious infractions  of  the  guidelines  by  invok- 
ing the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Presidency. 
At  the  moment,  the  methods  by  which  the 
President  will  resist  objectionable  wage  and 
price  decisions  are  Inscrutable.  You  have 
assured  me,  however,  that  there  would  be  no 
repetition  of  the  unfortunate  1962  steel 
episode. 

What  Is  clear  is  that  the  parties  to  a  par- 
ticular wage  and  price  situation  will  not 
know  In  advance  either  the  nature  of  the 
behavior  which   will   set   off  a  Presidential 


response  or  what  the  nattire  of  that  response 
might  be.  Among  the  many  objections  to 
this  procedure — aside  from  the  fact  that  It  Is 
not  based  upon  a  statutory  grant  of  author- 
ity— Is  that  the  Impossibly  heavy  burden  of 
implementation  placed  upon  the  Presidency 
Is  certain  to  weaken  both  the  authority  and 
the  prestige  of  that  high  office. 

I  feel  certain  that  you  share  my  view  that 
the  public  has  the  right  to  know  as  well  as 
the  need  to  know  precisely  what  the  admin- 
istration's policy  Is  as  it  unfolds. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Citrtis. 

P.S. — I  think  it  would  be  particularly 
helpful  to  relate  the  wage-price  guidelines 
to  the  biggest  single  employer  In  our  econ- 
omy, the  Federal  Government,  In  light  of  the 
administration's  sponsoring  the  general  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  increase  legislation  at  this 
time. 

The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Washington,  April  3, 1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  The  "early  warning  sys- 
tem" referred  to  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  of  March  20,  evidently  refers  to  the 
administration's  etTorts  to  expedite  the  re- 
porting of  particular  price  and  wage  changes 
already  put  Into  effect,  or  announced  and 
not  yet  put  Into  effect,  or  being  contem- 
plated but  not  yet  decided.  The  purpose  of 
these  efforts  Is  for  the  administration  to  in- 
form Itself  in  timely  fashion  as  to  current 
and  prospective  developments  so  that  it  may 
identify  and  assess  situations  to  which  fur- 
ther attention  might  need  be  given. 

This  effort  was  described  In  oiu*  reply  to 
one  of  the  questions  you  submitted  to  the 
Covmcll  at  the  JEC  hearings  on  the  eco- 
nomic report.  In  reply  to  your  question  No. 
13,  we  noted  that  "making  use  of  this  Infor- 
mation, senior  officials  of  the  same  agencies 
will  Identify,  and  keep  the  President  in- 
formed of,  industry  situations  that  threaten 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  responsible  price 
and  wage  making.  Such  situations,  if  seri- 
ous enough,  would  become  candidates  for 
further  administration  consideration.  The 
specific  means  by  which  the  President  might 
wish  to  focus  public  attention  on  particular 
situations,  and  otherwise  convey  his  interest 
and  concern  to  the  parties  involved,  would 
of  course  be  up  to  the  President"  (hearings, 
pp.  21-22). 

We  do  not  know  what  might  be  the  basis 
for  the  assertion  that  15  major  Industries 
are  "under  special  scrutiny."  Conceivably, 
this  idea  might  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
an  analysis  of  actual  and  preferred  rates  of 
operation  and  output  expectations  for  15 
broad  sectors  of  manufacturing  was  pre- 
sented as  part  of  our  reply  to  another  of  the 
questions  you  submitted  at  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  hearings.  Your  question 
was:  "Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of  Industries 
which  are  operating  at  or  near  their  pre- 
ferred operating  rate?  Is  it  not  true  that 
too  sharp  of  an  expansion  would  cause  price 
pressures  In  these  Industries  which  would 
tend  to  spill  over  into  other  sectors  of  the 
economy?"  There  was  no  implication  In 
our  response  that  the  15  manufacturing  In- 
dustries were  under  special  scrutiny.  In- 
deed, these  IS  sectors  represent  practically 
the  whole  of  manufacturing. 

In  reply  to  your  final  question,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  our  "early  warning  system"  is 
concemsd  equally  with  price  and  wage  de- 
velopments. The  administration  Is  scru- 
tinizing all  forthcoming  major  collective 
bargaining  situations  In  terms  of  the  public 
Interest. 

As  President  Johnson  said  last  week  to  the 
United  AutomobUe  Workers,  and.  Indirectly, 


to  employers  and  unions  in  all  Industries: 
"We  must  not  choke  off  our  •  •  •  our  eco- 
nomic expansion  by  a  revival  of  the  price- 
wage  spiral.  Avoiding  that  spiral  Lb  the  re- 
sponsibility of  business.  And  it  Ls  also  the 
responslblUty  of  labor." 
Sincerely, 

Waltib  W.  Hkllzb. 

March  23,  1964. 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Hrr.i.n, 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Dr.  Helleb:  I  noted  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  20  that  a  price-wage 
early  warning  system  Is  going  into  high  gear, 
with  15  major  Industries  under  special  scru- 
tiny. According  to  the  Journal,  planned 
price  boosts  are  getting  top-level  attention 
faster,  with  the  possibility  that  Individual 
dissuasion  efforts  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tion officials  will  follow. 

Is  this  report  true?  If  so,  I  would  appre- 
ciate knowing  the  15  major  industries  re- 
I>ortedly  under  scrutiny.  I  would  also  like 
to  know  the  procedures  set  up  under  the 
early  warning  system  and  the  action  which 
the  administration  intends  to  take  in  cases 
where  it  considers  that  particular  wage  and 
price  decisions  have  violated  the  guidep>osts. 

It  has  also  been  noted  in  the  press  re- 
cently that  the  United  Auto  Workers  have 
announced  that  they  will  ask  for  an  increase 
In  wage  and  fringe  benefits  of  4.9  percent, 
which  certainly  exceeds  the  administration's 
guldeposts.  Can  you  tell  me  If  the  adminis- 
tration also  has  under  scrutiny  individual 
collective  bargaining  situations  that  could 
lead  to  a  wage  spiral  this  year? 

Because  of  the  lmp>ortance  of  this  matter, 
I  hope  you  will  reply  to  this  letter  at  your 
earliest  possible  convenience. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

TBOMAS   B.   CUWIB. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20,  1964] 
Washington  Wire:    A  Special  Weekly  Re- 
port   From    the    Wall    Street    Joxtrnal's 
Capital  Bureau — Jawbone  Attack  Against 
Price  and  Wage  Increases  Heads  Into  Full 

CRT 

Johnson  Adviser  Heller,  speaking  Monday 
to  the  Detroit  Economic  Club,  will  hammer 
on  the  need  for  restraint;  big  auto  executives 
will  be  listening.  Hodges,  Tax  Collector  Cap- 
lin  strum  the  same  theme.  Some  seldom- 
involved  offlclalB  begin  to  talk  up  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  efforts;  signs  of  prices  inching  up  add  to 
the  urgency. 

An  early  warning  system  goes  Into  high 
gear,  with  15  major  Industries  \inder  special 
scrutiny.  Planned  price  boosts  get  top-level 
attention  faster;  individual  dissuasion  ef- 
forts may  follow.  "We'll  hit  every  part  of  the 
anatomy,"  vows  one  official.  "Well  Jawbone, 
arm-twist,  and  needle."  Labor-management 
attacks  on  Johnson's  wage-price  gviidelines 
only  convince  some  officials  the  idea  is  right. 

There's  no  sign  now  of  any  plan  for  com- 
pulsory controls.  A  line  In  a  Caplln  speech 
last  week,  seeming  to  warn  of  compulsion, 
was  not  Intended  to  sound  as  it  did. 


QUESnON  SUBMITIED  TO  DB.   WALTER  W.  HXLp 
LEB,  CHAIRMAK,   COUWCIL  OF   ECONOMIC  AD- 

visiBS,  Durino  Hxarxnos  Befchis  the  Joint 
Boonomic  Committee,  Januart  1964  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  PRESiDEitT,  Jakuart 
23,  1964 

Question  18.  Please  describe  the  "early 
warning  system"  being  set  up  In  the  agencies 
to  warn  of  impending  price  Increases.  How 
do  you  Intend  to  differentiate  between  in- 
creases that  are  Inflationary  and  those  that 
are  not?  In  what  fashion  will  the  President 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public  increases 
wliloh  be  considers  Inflationary?     How  will 
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you  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  reac- 
tlon  to  the  steel-prlclng  crUis  In  1962?  Since 
price  changes  serve  a  vital  economic  function 
of  allocating  resources,  how  will  you  avoid 
the  harmful  effects  which  would  follow  from 
any  tendency  to  freeze  price  relationships? 

Answer.  Industry  specialists  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  collective-bar- 
gaining specialists  In  the  Department  of  La- 
bor have  arranged  regularly  to  supply  the 
administration  with  current  Information  on 
Impending  and  already  announced  price 
changes  of  significance.  Staff-level  techni- 
cal task  forces  from  these  agencies  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  also  will  assem- 
ble a  variety  of  economic  data  on  industries 
where  critical  price  and  or  wage  changes  are 
anticipated.  Making  use  of  this  Information. 
senior  officials  of  the  same  agencies  will  Iden- 
tify, and  keep  the  President  informed  of 
industry  situations  that  threaten  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  responsible  price  and  wage 
making.  Such  situations.  If  serious  enough, 
would  become  candidates  for  further  admin- 
istration consideration.  The  specific  means 
by  which  the  President  might  wish  to  focus 
public  attention  on  particular  situations, 
auid  otherwise  convey  his  Interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  parties  Involved,  would,  of  course, 
be  up  to  the  President. 

In  the  most  fundamental  terms,  the  dis- 
tinction between  price  and  wage  increases 
that  are  inflationary  and  those  that  are 
not  is  the  distinction  between  Increases  that 
fall  within  the  administration  price  and  wage  ! 
guldeposts  and  those  that  do  not.  These  I 
guldeposts  have  been  publicly  set  forth  in 
the  1962,  1963.  and  1964  Economic  Reports. 
The  data  being  assembled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  facilitate  the  evaluation  of  price  trends 
In  various  industries — rising,  stable,  and  fall- 
ing— In  the  light  of  the  guldeposts. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  guldeposts  to 
freeze  price  relationships  and  therefore  to 
prevent  prices  from  performing  their  alloca- 
tlve  function.  Quite  the  contrary.  Price  and 
wage  decisions  which  adhere  to  the  guide- 
posts  are  consistent  with  the  tendencies  of 
competitive  labor  and  product  markets,  and 
therefore  with  efficient  allocation  of  re- 
sources. Under  the  guldeposts  relative  price 
movements  depend — as  they  should — on  rela- 
tive productivity  movements.  In  general, 
prices  would  be  expected  to  Increase  in  indus- 
tries experiencing  less  than  average  trend 
productivity  Increases,  and  prices  would  be 
expected  to  decrease  In  industries  with  great- 
er than  average  trend  productivity  Increases. 
Individual  price  rigidity  Is  therefore  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  A  stable  price 
level  for  a  product  where  quality  Is  un- 
changed but  where  productivity  is  rapidly 
advancing  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  guide- 
poets. 

It  Is  not  antlclj>ated  that  a  repetition  of 
the  1962  steel  episode  will  occ\ar.  There  is 
greater  recognition  on  the  part  of  major  pri- 
vate groups  today  than  there  was  even  2  years 
ago  that  the  exercise  of  private  power  carries 
with  it  the  need  to  exercise  private  respon- 
sibility. In  1964  any  firm,  industry,  or  union 
that  openly  flouts  the  public  Interest  in  non- 
inflationary  price  and  wage  behavior  is  likely 
to  incur  the  censxire.  not  only  of  an  alert 
public,  but  of  the  (predominantly  respon- 
sible) leaders  of  its  own  Interest  group.  The 
pxirpose  of  the  administration  will  be  to  pro- 
mote responsible  behavior,  self -administered. 


INTEROCEANIC  CANALS  LEGISLA- 
TION: GRAVELY  IMPORTANT  AND 
NOT  OP  CASUAL  AND  ROUTINE 
CHARACTER 

Mr.    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
9  and  11,1  addressed  this  body  at  length 
on  the  gravely  important  subject  of  inter- 
oceanic  canals,  including  the  question 
of  increased  capacity  for  the  existing 
Panama  Canal ;  also  the  matter  of  a  new 
canal  at  another  site.  I  advocated  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  legislation 
for  the  creation  of  the  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission  consisting  of  11 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  a  thorough  study  of  the 
indicated  matters.  Identical  bills  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  such  Commission, 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  are  H.R. 
863,  H.R.  5787.  H.R.  8563,  and  H.R.  3858, 
introduced,  respectively,  by  Representa- 
tives Bow,  HosMER,  Thompson  of  Texas, 
and  myself. 

These  measures  contemplate  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  proposed  Commission  to  be 
made  up  of  eight  civilians  and  three 
officers  from  Armed  Forces,  with  one  of 
the  civilians  as  chairman.  Such  a  body 
would  provide  a  membership  of  various 
categories  and  qualifications  so  neces- 
sary for  an  objective  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  questions  involved. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  remind 
the  House  that  in  the  studies  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  site  and  the  construction 
of  the  existing  canal  that  the  Congress 
created  an  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
broadly  based:  and  the  ultimate  result 
was  in  the  existing  Panama  Canal.  By 
the  same  token,  the  problems  now  to  be 
met  are  comparable  in  every  way  with 
those  that  faced  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
missions. 1899-1914. 

Many  of  us  in  the  House  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  the  questions  to  be  solved 
should  be  studied  by  an  organization  of 
the  amplest  breadth  and  not  to  be  left  to 
purely  administrative  officials  who  have 
preconceived  judgment  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  as  would  certainly  obtain  if  the 
House  should  accept  S.  2701,  which  on 
March  30  passed  the  Senate  without  de- 
bate. 

In  the  House.  I  am  sure  that  full  dis- 
cussion will  be  had  before  any  vote  is 
taken  on  any  measure  of  this  character. 
Such  is  the  long-sustained  practice  and 
procedure  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
legislation  of  this  gravity,  to  be  preceded 
by  adequate  committee  hearings  and  re- 
port. 

The  fate  of  the  entire  world  may  de- 
pend on  what  the  Congress  does  in  the 
premises;  and  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  should  not  be  as  simple  as  tak- 
ing a  drink  but  should  be  dignified  by 
comprehensive  committee  hearings  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  that  In  the 
judgment  of  some  of  us.  who  have  made 


long -sustained  and  most  careful  studies 
of  these  questions  and  have  voiced  our 
opinions  in  this  Chamber,  the  House  will 
desire  and  respectfully  demand  that  the 
usual  House  practice  in  such  matters  be 
followed. 

The  Senate  bill  referred  to  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  seven-member 
Commission,  three  of  which  would  be  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  the  Government; 
namely,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  se- 
lection of  the  other  four  members  would 
be  left  wholly  to  the  President  and  might 
also  be  administrative  officials,  or  non- 
administrative  officials  as  the  President 
might  determine. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  leg- 
islation so  loosely  drawn  and  so  casually 
considered  can  adequately  and  justly 
meet  the  problems  involved.  Because  of 
the  gravity  of  the  questions  presented, 
the  proponents  of  the  pending  House 
measures  gave  long  and  thorough  study 
as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  the 
broadest  possible  base  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  capable  membership  and 
objectivity  in  the  creation  of  the  required 
Commission.  For  instance,  the  naviga- 
bility and  protection  of  such  waterway 
must  receive  the  opinions  and  judgment 
of  those  who,  by  experience  and  qualifi- 
cation, are  fitted  to  evaluate  navigation- 
al and  defense  problems;  and  the  House 
bills  so  provide.  As  outlined  in  my  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  March  11,  they  also 
will  enable  other  members  of  the  pro- 
posed Commission  to  possess  the  qualifi- 
cations and  experience  to  deal  with  all 
the  other  vital  factors  that  go  into  the 
Isthmian  Canal  equation.  This  certainly 
seems  to  be  the  scientific,  commonsense 
and  objective  approach  required  to  a 
subject  of  the  great  magnitude  of  inter- 
oceanic canals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  cognizant 
committee  of  the  House  will  approswih 
these  problems  with  the  care  that  is  im- 
perative; that  full  hearings  will  be  given 
with  opportunity  for  presentation  of  all 
the  angles  involved;  and  that  thereupon 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  House  based 
upon  the  information  and  evidence 
evolved  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tion. The  House  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  discuss  openly  and  adequately 
these  important  questions  and  to  pass 
such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  adequate. 

In  order  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  may  compare  the  Senate  and  the 
indicated  House  proposals,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  texts  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  four  House  bills  in  ques- 
tion: 

S.  2701 
A  bill  to  provide  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  seven  men  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  State,   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
United   States  Atomic   Energy   Commission, 
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to  make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study,  including  necessary  on-site  sur- 
veys, and  considering  national  defense,  for- 
eign relations,  Intercoastal  shipping,  inter- 
oceanic shipping,  and  such  other  matters  as 
they  may  determine  to  be  important,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
of,  and  the  most  suitable  site  for.  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans:  the  best  means 
of  constructing  such  a  canal,  whether  by 
conventional  or  nuclear  excavation,  and  the 
estimated  cost  thereof.  The  President  shall 
designate  as  Chairman  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  faculties  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  to  obtain  such  services  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946 
(5U.S.C.  55a). 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  complete  the 
investigation  and  study  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  and  present  its  findings 
and  conclusions  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  by  January  31.  1966.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  such  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  as  he  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amovmts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


H.R.  3858 

A  bill  to  create  the  interoceanic  Canals 

Commission,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission  Act  of  1963". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  commission  is  hereby  created, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Interoceanic  Canals 
Commission"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Commission"),  and  to  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  follows:  One  member 
shall  be  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  line 
(active  or  retired)  of  the  United  States 
Army;  one  member  shall  be  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line  (active  or  retired)  of  the 
United  States  Navy;  one  member  shall  be  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  line  (active  or 
retired)  of  the  United  States  Air  Force;  and 
eight  members  from  civil  life,  four  of  whom 
shall  be  persons  learned  and  skilled  in  the 
science  of  engineering.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  from  civil  life 
as  Chairman,  and  shaU  fill  all  vacancies  on 
the  Commission  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
made  the  original  appointments.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  its   work  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$25,000  per  annum,  and  the  other  members 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$22,500  per  annum,  each;  but  the  members 
appointed  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  shall  receive  only  such  comjjensatlon. 
In  addition  to  their  pay  and  allowances,  as 
will  make  their  total  compensation  from  the 
United  States  $22,500  each. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  and.  study  of  all  problems 
involved  or  arising  in  connection  with  plans 
or  prop>osal8  for — 

(a)  an  increase  In  the  capacity  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third  Locks 
Project  (53  Stat.  1409)  to  provide  a  summit- 
level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in  th«  Pacific 


end  of  the  canal  to  correspond  with  that  in 
the  Atlantic  end,  or  by  other  modlfloation 
or  design  of  the  existing  facilities; 

(b)  the  construction  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  eea-level  design,  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof; 

(c)  the  construction  and  ownership,  by 
the  United  States,  of  another  oanal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

(d)  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  any 
other  canal  or  canals  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commiflsion; 

(e)  treaty  and  territorial  rights  which  may 
be  denned  essential  here\inder;  and 

(f )  estimates  of  the  respective  coste  otf  the 
vmdertaklngs  herein  enumerated. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  pvirpose  of  conducting  all 
inquiries  and  Investigations  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  utilize  any  official  reports, 
documents,  data,  and  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Government  and 
its  officials;  and  the  Commission  Is  given 
power  to  designate  and  authorize  any  mem- 
ber, or  other  officer,  of  the  Commission,  to 
administer  oath£  and  fifBrmatlons,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  information 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  i>apers,  or  other  documents  and  rec- 
ords which  the  Commission  nuiy  deem  rele- 
vant or  material  few  the  purposes  herein 
named.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  doctmientary  evidence,  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area 
luider  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Canal  25one. 

Sec.  5.  The  Oonuniaslon  shall  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment hereof,  a  final  report  containing  the 
results  and  conclusions  of  Its  investigations 
and  studies  hereunder,  with  recommenda- 
tions; and  may,  in  its  discretion,  submit 
interim  reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  progress  of  its  work. 
Such  final  report  shall  contain — 

(a)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
to  any  new  interoceanic  oanal  or  canals 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  feasible 
or  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, own.  maintain,  and  operate; 

(b)  the  estimates  of  the  Commission  as 
regards  the  approximate  cost  of  carrying  out 
its  recommendations;  and  like  estimates  of 
cost  as  to  the  respective  proposals  and  plans 
considered  by  the  Commission  and  em^braced 
in  Its  final  report;  and 

(c)  such  Information  as  the  Coounission 
may  have  been  able  to  obtain  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  the  acquisition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  new,  or  additional,  rights, 
privileges,  and  concessions,  by  means  of 
treaties  or  agreements  with  fcweign  nations, 
before  there  may  be  made  the  execution  of 
any  plans  or  projects  reconunended  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a 
secretary,  who  shall  receive  compensation 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  engineers,  surveyors,  experts,  or  ad- 
visers deemed  by  the  Commission  necessary 
hereunder,  as  limited  by  the  provisions  in 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  55a  (1946 
edition) ;  and  may  make  such  expenditiu^s — 
including  those  for  actual  travel  and  sub- 
sistence of  members  of  the  Commission  and 
its  employees — not  exceeding  $13  iac  sub- 
sistence expense  for  any  one  person  for  any 
calendar  day;  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the 
seat  of  government,  or  elsewhere;   for  per- 


sonal services  at  tbe  seat  of  government,  or 
elsewhere;  and  for  printing  and  binding  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  tmd  adequate  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  hereunder.  AU  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  shaU  be  allowed 
and  p>aid  upon  the  presentation  of  itemized 
vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  Clialrman 
of  the  Oonunlsslon,  or  such  other  official  of 
the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
designate. 

Sec  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  simas  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  Act. 


COMMUNIST     INFILTRATION     INTO 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  pleased  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
amused  as  I  read  the  syndicated  column 
of  the  liberal  pundit,  Joseph  Alsop,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  15. 

In  it,  he  finally  admits  what  many 
of  us  have  been  saying  for  months  and 
years:  that  Communists  have  infiltrated 
the  so-called  civil  rights  movement. 
He  hastens  to  say  that  anyone  who  said 
so  prior  to  yesterday's  Post  is  a  racist, 
but  from  yesterday  on,  it  is  okay  to  admit 
that  Communists  are  in  control  because 
he.  Alsop.  now  admits  that  they  are. 

On  only  one  point  would  I  take  excep- 
tion to  what  he  has  written  and  that 
is  when  he  states  there  has  been  no  sig- 
nificant infiltration  into  the  NAACP.    I 
can  only  remind  him  that  it  took  30  pages 
of  small  type  to  list  the  Communist- 
front  citations  of  the  present  and  past 
leadership  of  the  NAACP  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  29,  1963.     If 
Mr.  Alsop  wants  a  copy,  I  will  be  happy 
to  furnish  it  to  him  or  refer  him  to  my 
colleague,  Representative  E.  C.  Gathings, 
of  Arkansas  who  made  the  insertion. 
AN  Unhappy  Secbet 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
An    unhappy    secret    is    wonTrlng    official 
Washington.    The  secret  is  that  despite  the 
American  Communist  Party's  feebleness  and 
disarray.   Its  agents  are   beginning  to  infil- 
trate certain  sectors  of  the  Negro  civil  rights 
movement. 

The  Infiltration  is  spotty,  as  yet.  But  It  Is 
a  very  serious  matter,  nonetheless,  that  the 
charges  of  Communist  influence,  which  have 
been  hurled  for  so  long  by  antlclvU  rights 
racists,  should  now  be  acquiring  some  color 
of  truth. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, headed  by  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  Students  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  more  usually  called  "Snick"; 
and  the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality,  more 
usually  called  "CORE,"  are  all  affected  In 
greater  or  less  degree. 

These,  it  should  be  noted,  are  all  rela- 
tively new-fledged  outfits.  The  older,  more 
experienced  organizations  of  Negro  civil 
rights  fighters,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peoples  and  the 
Urban  League,  are  quite  untouched. 
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Both  the  Urban  League  and  the  NAACP 
learned  their  lesson  the  hard  way  In  the 
late  1930'8  and  early  1940'»— the  period  which 
was  also  the  high  water  mark  of  Communist 
Infiltration  In  the  labor  movement.  Like 
the  CIO.  both  these  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions expelled  the  Communist  Infiltrators, 
after  a  hard  struggle  but  with  total  success. 
Very  recently,  the  NAACP  staged  a  repeat 
performance  with  Robert  Williams,  who  had 
been  active  In  the  North  Carolina  branch. 
This  Is  the  man  who  went  to  Cuba  after  his 
comeuppance  from  the  NAACP,  there  to  be- 
come a  Castro  propagandist. 

Of  the  Infiltrated  organizations.  CORE  has 
th»  least  serious  problem.  A  few  Commu- 
nists are  reported  In  some  of  the  local 
branches,  but  none  are  known  to  be  In  CORE 
at  the  national  level. 

In  the  case  of  Snick,  the  name.  Students' 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  Is  In 
Itself  deceptive;  for  the  Snick  leader.  John 
Lewis,  though  not  a  Communist,  quite 
frankly  believes  In  quasl-lnsurrectlonary 
tactics.  Thus  no  great  difference  has  been 
made  In  Snick's  tactics,  because  known  Com- 
munists have  also  begun  to  play  a  certain 
role  In  Snick. 

The  subject  of  the  real  headshaklng  Is 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  His  In- 
fluence is  very  great.  His  original  dedica- 
tion to  nonviolence  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Yet  he  has  accepted  and  Is  almost  certainly 
still  accepting  Communist  collaboration  and 
even  Communist  advice. 

In  1962-63.  the  Issue  of  the  Communists' 
role  In  the  King  organization  was  raised  be- 
cause of  Hunter  Pitts  O-Dell,  commonly 
called  Jack  O'Dell.  This  man,  a  known 
Communist,  held  posts  In  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Council,  first  in  the 
South  and  then  In  the  New  York  office,  imtll 
the  late  spring  of  1963.  King  finally 
dropped  him  when  he  was  warned  by  D.S. 
Government  officials  that  O'Dell  was  the 
genuine  Communist  article. 

Official  warnings  have  again  been  given  to 
King  about  another,  even  more  Important 
associate  who  is  known  to  be  a  key  figure  In 
the  covert  apparatus  of  the  Communist 
Party.  After  the  warnings.  King  broke  off 
his  oi>en  connections  with  this  man.  but  a 
secondhand  connection  nonetheless  con- 
tinues. Without  much  doubt,  this  is  sim- 
ply a  mark  of  the  Reverend  Kings  political 
innocence,  but  It  Is  disturbing  all  the  same. 
The  King  organization  and  King  himself  are 
clearly  the  prime  Communist  targets. 

Such.  then,  are  the  facts.  What  ought  to 
be  made  of  the  facts  Is  the  almost  precise 
opposite  of  the  kind  of  thing  the  antlclvU 
rights  racists  will  say  about  them.  For  de- 
spite these  facts,  the  Negro  civil  rights 
movement  Is  most  emphatically  not  "run  by 
Communists"  or  "Inspired  by  Communists." 
Instead,  the  newer  and  more  inexperienced 
Negro  civil  rights  organizations  have  at 
length  proved  vulnerable  to  Communist  in- 
filtration. But  they  have  been  v\ilnerable 
because  the  grievance  for  which  they  seek 
redress  Is  so  shocking,  and  therefore  so  emo- 
tionally obsessive. 

Every  man  must  bear  the  responsibility 
tor  his  own  acts.  Yet  In  this  case,  a  heavy 
burden  of  reeponslblllty.  a  vast  share  of  the 
guilt,  must  also  be  charged  to  the  white 
majority,  which  has  created  the  grievance 
by  Injustice  to  the  Negro  minority. 

The  facts  cited  Indeed  constitute  a  strong 
argument  for  the  earliest  possible  passage 
of  a  strong  civil  rights  bill,  and  for  other 
measures,  too.  that  are  needed  to  redress  the 
Negro  grievance.  These  facts  are  further 
proof  that  time  Is  rapidly  running  out. 
Justice  must  be  swiftly  done;  or  gross  In- 
justice, complacently  persisted  in.  will  breed 
an  incurable  cancer  in  the  bottom  of 
American  society. 


PROPOSED   AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  that  makes 
it  possible  for  those  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  earn  a  maximum  of  $2,000 
a  year  in  outside  wages  without  penalty 
instead  of  the  present  $1,200. 

Increasing  numbers  of  social  security 
recipients  are  healthy,  able-bodied  peo- 
ple who  want  to  remain  active  and  useful 
as  long  as  possible.  These  individuals 
can  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  by  continuing  to  work, 
at  least  on  a  part-time  basis.  They 
should  not  be  penalized  and  prevented 
from  continuing  to  lead  an  active  life  by 
the  unrealistic  maximum  of  $1,200  for 
outside  earnings. 

Raising  this  figure  to  $2,000  will  not 
totally  solve  the  problem,  but  it  will  help. 
The  cost  of  living  and  a  sense  of  justice 
require  that  we  take  favorable  action  on 
tills  proposal  without  delay. 

I  ask  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
join  me  supporting  this  legislation. 


TOM  ECCLESTON 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at^this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Tom  Eccleston,  the 
hockey  coach  of  Providence  College  and 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  was  desig- 
nated as  "Hockey  Coach  of  the  Year" 
by  the  American  College  Hockey  Coaches 
AssociatiMi.  The  award  was  truly  mer- 
ited and  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
Eccleston  brought  his  Providence  College 
team  successfully  through  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference  and  reached 
the  semifinals  of  the  NCAA  champion- 
ship tournament  in  Denver.  Colo.  When 
it  is  realized  that  he  did  this  with  a  club 
which  does  not  have  its  own  ice — the 
only  major  college  hockey  team  in  the 
Nation  without  its  own  rink,  the  full 
measure  of  Eccleston's  great  coaching 
ability  is  seen. 

I  am  sure  that  I  sp>eak  for  all  the  p>eo- 
ple  in  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  express  to  Tom  my  wannest  congratu- 
lations on  his  receiving  this  Spencer 
Penrose  Memorial  Trophy  for  his 
brilliant  accomplishment. 

Tom  Eccleston  and  I  have  been  friends 
for  most  of  our  lives  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  I  have  discovered  some  new 
quality  in  him  which  was  unique  and 
outstanding.    As  an  athlete,  a  coach,  an 


educator,  and  particularly  as  a  developer 
of  character  and  a  molder  of  better  boys, 
Tom  has  been  in  a  class  by  himself. 

Years  ago,  when  we  played  sandlot 
and  semlpro  football  together,  Tom's  at- 
tributes were  plainly  evident.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  firm  determination  who 
seemed  to  have  a  goal  in  life  and  all  the 
necessary  requisites  to  attain  It.  His 
career  and  activity  since  then  exempli- 
fies the  great  amount  of  good  that  such 
a  determination  can  bring  about.  Who 
can  estimate  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple who  have  been  guided  by  him,  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  fine  example 
on  which  to  pattern  their  lives? 

In  his  many  years  with  the  school 
department  of  the  town  of  BurrillviUe 
as  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent 
of  schools  as  well  as  coach  of  hockey, 
football,  and  baseball,  Tom  Eccleston  has 
established  a  reputation  for  the  finest 
qualities  of  good  sportsmanship.  An 
outstanding  athlete  on  the  playing  field, 
he  has  also  been  an  outstanding  citizen 
in  his  town  and  State.  He  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally cooperative  in  lending  his 
support  to  worthy  causes  in  his  commu- 
nity. Through  these  and  through  his 
activities  as  a  civic  leader  and  especially 
through  his  work  with  youngsters,  Tom 
Eccleston  has  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  entire  Rhode  Island 
community.  For  his  efforts  we  are  grate- 
ful. We  all  owe  him  a  tremendous  vote 
of  thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  Include  a 
few  of  the  newspaper  stories  covering 
the  Coach  of  the  Year  Award  to  Mr. 
Eccleston. 

[Prom  the  Providence   (R.I.)    Sunday  Jour- 
nal, Mar.  22.  1964] 

Eccleston  U.S.  Collici  Hocket  Coach  of 
Yeas — Friars'  Kish  Names  to  All-Amzb- 
iCA  Squad's  East  Team 

(By  Bob  Englert) 

Denvek. — Tom  Eccleston  of  Providence 
College  last  night  received  the  greatest 
honor  in  his  long  and  illustrious  coaching 
career  when  he  was  named  "coach  of  the 
year"  by  the  American  College  Hockey 
Coaches  Association,  which  Is  holding  Its  an- 
nual convention  here  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
championship  tournament. 

In  being  voted  the  top  college  hockey 
coach  of  the  year,  Eccleston  received  the 
Spencer  Penrose  award,  a  huge  three-foot- 
high  sliver  bowl,  a  perpet\ial  trophy  that  he 
will  retain  for  1  year.  The  bowl,  plus  a 
smaller  duplicate  which  becomes  Eccleston's 
permanent  p>ossesslon.  will  be  taken  back  to 
Providence  when  the  Prlars  head  hcHne  this 
morning. 

"It's  the  biggest  thriU  of  my  life,"  the 
surprised  and  happy  Providence  pilot  said 
upon  hearing  the  announcement.  "It  is 
probably  the  second  beet  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  me.  The  other  was  mar- 
rying my  wife,  Ruth." 

The  53-year-old  Eccleston,  named  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Burrillville  last  year, 
first  started  to  attract  attention  in  the 
hockey  world  with  his  fine  teams  at  Burrill- 
viUe High  School.  Since  moving  up  into 
the  college  ranks  eight  seasons  ago,  he  has 
become  well  known  among  the  coaches 
throughout  the  land. 

Eccleston's  Providence  College  teams  have 
always  been  highly  respected  and  welctxned 
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wherever  they  played.  He  has  had  some  fine 
ones  over  the  years  at  Providence  College, 
but  the  current  Prlar  array  Is  probably  his 
finest.  Coming  Into  the  NCAA  tournament 
here,  It  had  complied  an  overall  record  of 
19-6  and  an  Eastern  College  Athletic  Con- 
ference slate  of  19-3. 

When  the  Prlars  captured  the  eastern 
championship  at  Boston  last  week,  Eccles- 
ton called  that  accomplishment  his  greatest 
sports  thrill,  but  after  last  night,  he  took  It 
back  and  put  winning  the  "coach  of  the 
year"  award  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

In  his  8  years  at  the  Prlars*  helm,  Eccles- 
ton has  piloted  his  team  to  106  victories 
against  75  losses  and  5  ties.  He  started  his 
college  coaching  career  with  a  season  that  In- 
cluded victory  over  a  Harvard  team  which 
was  rated  the  best  in  the  East  at  that  time. 
Since  then  he  and  his  teams  have  gone  on  to 
even  greater   heights. 

Although  highly  successful  in  coaching 
football  and  baseball — he  has  turned  down 
several  college  grld-coachlng  offers — Eccles- 
ton has  had  his  greatest  success  in  hockey. 
His  teams  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
team  play  and  precision  passing.  More  than 
one  coach  has  asked  Tom  about  the  pass 
patterns  and   plays   that  he  employs. 

Hockey  has  become  a  household  word  with 
the  Bcclestons.  Tom's  eldest  son,  Tom  3d, 
w-os  an  All-SUte  and  All-New  England 
schoolboy  hockey  selection  and  currently  Is 
head  coach  at  Pilgrim  High  School  In  War- 
wick. Another  son,  Don,  also  All-State  and 
All-New  England,  is  a  star  with  the  Brown 
hockey  team  and  a  third  son.  Dick,  plays 
with  the  Burrillville  High  School  team.  The 
Ecclestons'  youngest  son,  Billy,  has  yet  to 
be  heard  from. 

Adding  to  Eccleston's  pleasure  last  night 
was  the  selection  of  the  Prlars*  ace  de- 
fenseman  and  cocaptain,  Larry  Kish,  on 
the  All-America  squad,  two  teams  repre- 
senting the  East  and  the  West. 

"It  couldn't  have  happened  to  a  finer  boy," 
Eccleston  remarked.  "Larry  has  been  a  ter- 
rific leader  this  year,  along  with  Ray 
Mooney.  He's  a  tremendous  hockey  player 
and  It  may  be  some  time  before  we  see  an- 
other like  him  at  Providence  College." 

The  All- America  squad: 

Eastern — goal,  Robert  Peranl,  St.  Law- 
rence; defense,  Larry  Kish,  Providence,  and 
Richard  Green.  Boston  University;  forwards, 
Bob  Brlnkworth  and  Jerry  Knlghtley,  Rens- 
sealer.  and  Corby  Adams.  Clarkson. 

Western — goal.  Gary  Baunan,  Michigan 
Tech;  defense,  Tom  Polonlc,  Michigan,  and 
Carl  Lackey.  Michigan  State;  forwards,  Gor- 
don Wllkle,  Michigan;  Craig  Palkman.  Min- 
nesota, and  John  Slmiis,  Colorado  College. 


(Prom  the  Providence   (RJ.)   Journal,  Mar. 
25,    1964] 

Nrw  Enclano  Hocket  Pete  Piles  Moke 
Honors  on  Prlars 

Boston. — Representatives  of  Providence 
College's  eastern  collegiate  championship 
team  received  a  substantial  share  of  the 
honors  last  night  at  the  annual  dinner  co- 
sponsored  by  the  New  England  CoUege 
Hockey  Association  and  the  Boston  Arena 
Authority. 

The  Prlars'  Tom  Eccleston  was  named 
coach  of  the  year;  their  lArry  Kish,  a  de- 
fensonan,  received  the  Walter  A.  Brown 
Memorial  Award  as  the  xxKMt  valuable  player 
in  New  England's  colleg:iate  ranks  and 
their  Grant  Heffeman,  a  forward,  received 
the  Paul  Hines  Trophy  as  the  most  Improved 
player  In  the  area. 

The  selections  were  made  by  the  area's 
coaches  and  sports  writers,  who  also  named 
TCigh  and  Heffeman  to  thetr  all-New  Eng- 
land first  team. 


The  Prlars'  Bay  Mooney,  a  wing,  was 
named  to  the  second  team,  as  was  Bob 
Qaudreau,  Brown  defenseman  and  former 
Hope  High  School  all-Steter.  Brown's  Leon 
Bryant  and  Terry  Chapman  were  named 
spares. 

Among  others  honored  at  the  dinner,  at 
the  Hotel  Kenmore,  were  John  Marsh  of 
Boston  College,  who  was  given  the  unsung- 
player  award,  and  John  Cunnlff,  also  of 
Boston  College,  the  sophomore-of-the-year 
award. 

Eccleston,  whose  Prlars  barely  were  de- 
feated by  Michigan,  the  eventual  tltUst,  in 
the  national  semifinals,  had  been  named 
coach  of  the  year  last  week  by  the  American 
CoUege  Hockey  Coaches  Association. 

The  all -New  England  first  team  named 
last  night: 

Goal — John  Perreira  of  Boston  College, 
former  La  Salle  Academy  all-Stater;  de- 
fense— Kish  and  Richie  Green,  of  Boston 
University,  whose  playing  career  was  ended 
by  a  neck  Injury  suffered  In  a  trampoline  ac- 
cident late  In  the  season;  forwards — Heffer- 
nan,  Ciinniff  and  Gene  Kinasewich,  of  Har- 
vard. 


[Prom  the  Providence   (R.I.)    Evening  Bul- 
letin, Mar.  25, 1964] 

Eccleston.  named  the  coach  of  the  year 
In  the  country  by  the  American  College 
Hockey  Coaches  Association  last  week,  won 
the  same  honor  In  New  England,  the  Clark 
Hodder  Award.  The  awarding  of  a  plaque 
was  made  by  Cooney  Weiland,  Harvard 
coach,  who  complimented  Tom  on  P.C.'s  play 
In  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion championships  and  said  the  Providence 
coach  was  "most  deserving  of  the  award  and 
I  am  honored  in  making  the  presentation." 


[Prom  the  Woonsocket  (RJ.)   Call,  Mar.  21, 
1964] 

lotal  bubrillville  friends  givk  him  noist 

Reception 

(By  Louis  Blelweis) 

Lines  of  strain  eased  on  the  face  of  the 
American  College  Hockey  Coaches  Associa- 
tion *s  "Coach  of  the  Year*'  as  he  relaxed  In 
an  easy  chair  at  his  home  at  47  Laurel  Hill 
Avenue  in  the  Bridgeton  section  of  Burrill- 
ville last  night. 

At  an  end  was  the  grueling  campaign  in 
which  Coach  Tom  Eccleston  broxight  the 
Prlars  of  Providence  College  (the  only  ma- 
JcM-  college  team  in  the  Nation  without  a  rink 
of  its  own)  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference  with  a  19-3 
record. 

Written  Into  the  record  books  was  a  sen- 
sational although  losing  performance  in  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
championship  tournament  In  Denver,  Colo., 
in  which  the  Prlars  were  ousted  In  the  semi- 
finals by  Michigan,  3-2,  and  lost  In  an  anti- 
climax to  RPI,  3-1.  in  the  consolation  game. 

Significantly,  Michigan  went  on  to  rout 
Denver,  6-3,  In  the  finals  to  grab  the  NCAA 
crown. 

Occasionally  Eccleston  glanced  toward  the 
handsome  Spencer  Penrose  Memorial  Tro- 
phy awarded  annually  to  the  Nation's  col- 
lege hockey  coach  of  the  year. 

Self-doubts  that  had  gnawed  at  him  for 
8  years  were  at  long  last  lifted. 

"This  makes  up  for  the  16  years  of  vainly 
trying  to  bring  BunillTllle  High  School  the 
New  England  hockey  championship,"  he  said. 
"After  coming  close  so  many  times  and  hav- 
ing Burrillville  win  the  New  England  title 
three  times  after  I  retired,  I  couldn't  help 
but  wonder  whether  it  was  my  fault  that  the 
Broncos  did  not  go  all  the  way  when  I 
coached  them." 


His  conclusions  from  self-analysis  are 
shared  by  none  in  Burrillville  and  through- 
out Rhode  Island. 

During  his  15  years  at  the  Burrillville  helm 
in  hockey,  his  teams  won  8  league  titles  and 
6  State  championships,  compiling  a  record 
of  211  wins,  77  defeats  and  12  ties. 

Before  he  left  the  schoolboy  coaching 
scenes,  Eccleston,  now  Burrillville  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  also  distinguished  himself 
as  football  and  baseball  mentor. 

In  22  seasons  as  football  coach  his  tetmcis 
won  11  Class  C  championships,  winning  149 
games,  losing  35  and  tying  12.  In  one  stretch 
his  clubs  won  28  consecutive  games. 

His  baseball  teams  also  were  the  toast  of 
the  State  and  won  three  State  crowns,  gain- 
ing the  playoffs  7  times  in  8  years  as  they 
rolled  up  127  wins  against  only  36  setbacks. 
In  1950  the  Broncos  won  19  straight  games  to 
become  the  only  tmdefeated  team  In  State 
schoolboy  history. 

Taking  over  the  Providence  College  hockey 
coaching  reins  from  Dick  Rondeau  In  1956, 
Eccleston  had  only  one  losing  season  In  eight. 
His  Friar  editions  achieved  95  wins  as  against 
72  wins  and  5  ties. 

Arriving  at  the  college  by  bus  from  Logan 
Airport  after  a  flight  from  Denver  with  a 
stopover  In  Chicago,  Coach  Eccleston  was 
greeted  last  night  by  an  outpouring  of  Bur- 
rillville officials  that  Included  most  of  the 
town  council  and  school  committee  members 
and  a  delegation  of  Burrillville  High  School 
cheerleaders. 

The  Burrillville  group  with  Coach  and 
Mrs.  Eccleston  In  a  police  car  In  front  of  the 
motorcade  snaked  through  the  town  with 
horns  blaring  to  escort  the  "coach  of  the 
year**  to  his  home. 

"To  have  my  name  inscribed  on  the  same 
trophy  with  such  great  coaches  as  'Snooks' 
Kelley,  Eddie  Jeremiah  and  Jack  Riley  must 
be  the  biggest  thrill  of  my  co<u:hing  career." 
he  summed  up. 


QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  INTERNA- 
TIONAL, DOMESTIC,  AND  LOCAL 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ryan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  sent  a  comprehensive  ques- 
tioimaire  to  a  large  number  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  14th  Congressional 
District.  It  dealt  with  questions  con- 
cemlnfir  international,  domestic,  and 
local  affairs.  There  was  a  very  warm 
response  to  this  questionnaire.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  not  only  filled  out  the 
form,  but  several  thousand  also  set  forth 
their  views  and  opinions  with  an  accom- 
panying letter. 

To  date,  my  staff  and  I  have  tabulated 
more  than  14,000  completed  and  returned 
forms.  The  frank  responses  of  my  con- 
stituents indicate  that  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict wherein  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  truly  Interested  in  their  Oovemment 
and  in  the  welfare  of  their  community 
and  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  my  district  with  my  col- 
leagues so  that  they  might  have  a  better 
understanding  of  how  mldwestem  voters 
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residing   in  a  large  metropoUtan  area  I       The  results  of  my  1964  congressional 
feel  about  current  legislative  issues.  questionnaire  follow: 

/  welcome  your  opinion 


April  16 


YOUTH 


1  Do  you  favor  the  youth-employment  bUl  which  wouk 
at  a  cost  of  $160,000.000? - 

2.  Do  you  favor  U.S.  Oovemment-sponsored  vocatlona 
can  youth? - 


nscAX 


Federal  spending?... 
Service---  7.520. 


( Ivil 


3.  Should  the  U.S.  Qovemment  purchase  the  Mackinai 

the  freeway? -- ---- 

4    Do  you  favor  a  pay  raLse  for  Congressmen?.. 
i.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  announced  cuts  ui 
A    If  so.  In  which  areas; 

{'ost  Office- -.-3.939    Defense-      5,880 

«.  Should  Federal  spending  be  further  reduced? 

A.  If  so,  in  which  areas: 

Space        4,825    Foreign  aid     -  9,492 
sldies  .    7.692. 
7.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 

metropolitan  areas? - 

8   Do  you  feel  a  balanced  budget  is^  »-  .    l,  ^     .         t  n-n 

Essential.--  5.635    Desirable.  —  6. 395    UnUn^rtant....  1,033 


Education     .   1,080      Farm  sub- 
siibsldize  mass  transportation  for 


TAXES 


10. 
11. 


If  in  business,  do  you  object  to  the  new  income  tax 
making  a  businessman  keep  a  detailed  record  of  hi< 
Are  you  in  favor  of  the  President's  recon>menoation* 
If  taxes  are  to  be  cut  to  stimulate  economic  growth, 
on  automobiles,  handbags,  jeweh^.  luggage   — ' 
package? 


^gulatlons  of  the  Commissioner 
expense  account,  mileage, etc.?.. 

for  income  tax  cuts? 

should  the  temporary  excise  tax 
cosm  ^tics,  travel,  etc.,  be  part  of  the 


EDUCATION 


12  Would  you  favor  legislation  providing  tax  deduction  s 

13  Should  the  Federal  Government  continue  its  aid  tc 

construction  of  academic  Imildings' - 

14  Are  you  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  education?.    - 

(    Private  and  public  schools----  4,650    Public  schools  only.. 
b!  Grade  and  high  schools 4,820    CoUeg  ■ 


FOREION  POLICY 


15  In  light  of  the  new  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  do  you 

further  peace  negotiations  and  disarmament  actlor 

16  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  our  space  effort  gearrd 
17'  Should  U.S.  Immigration  laws  be  amended  to  adjust 

fair  distribution  of  immigrant  visas? 


LOCAL 


18    Do  you  favor  a  World's  Fair  for  Detroit  in  1972?. — 
19'  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  dedicate  the  new  Federal 

of  President  Kennedy?.. ..        -- 

20   Do  you  feel  that  the  "Tell  ^  our  Congressman"  breakfasts 

various  community  leaders,  such  as  religious. 

labor)  are  good  for  the  dLnrict" - - 

Should  the  city  of  Detroit  be  considered  as  a  single 

data  rather  than  included  a«  a  part  of  Wa>-ne,  ( 

order  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Area  Re4evelopment 


21. 


LEOiaL.HTIVE 


23. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 


28. 


liv 


Do  you  favor  the  defeat  of  a  bUl  which  would  permit 
Do  you  favor  making  Columbus  Day.  Oct.  12.  a  r- 
Would  you  favor  a  social  security  plan  with  a  ret 
Should  the  U.S.  Constitution  be  amended  to  allow 

school  hours'" - --- 

Should  Congress  pass  stronger  legislation  or  give  mor  s 

to  prevent  obscene  or  pornographic  literature  from 
With  regard  to  medical  care  for  the  elderly,  do  you 

A.  Increasing  social  security  ta.xes  to  finance  '•' 

those  over  66  (King-.\n(ierson  bill)? 

B.  A  further  development  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 

State  of  .Michigan?.. 

O.  Any  Federal  participation  In  this  field'... 
Do  you  favor  the  enactment  of  the  pending  Federal 

A.  The  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  in  Federal  e' 

B.  The  right  of  all  citizens  to  attend  .\merican 

C.  Adoption  of  a  public  accommodations  law  ( 

pancy)? 

D.  Adoption  of  a  Federal  law  providing  for 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  tc 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Parbstetn.  for  60  minutes,  todayj 
Mr.  Roosevelt  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
BocGS) .  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Berry,  for  1  hour,  on  April  28,  anc 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


provide  90,000  conservation  Jobs 


retraining  programs  for  Amerl- 


Bridge  and  operate  It  as  part  of 


Yes 


No 


for  college  tuition? 

colleges  and  universities  in  the 


4.613 
6.310 


fa  70T  our  Government  conducting 


to  a  moon  landing  by  1967? 

the  quota  allotments  to  permit  a 


)ulldlng  In  Detroit  In  memoriam 


(during  which  I  meet  with 
bu4iness,  political,  professional  and 


'  unit  in  determining  unemployment 

Oafland.  and  Macomb  Counties  In 

Act? 


^  riretappine  as  evidence  In  court?. . 

nat  lonal  noliday'' 

Ireipent  at  60  years  of  age? 

Bible  reading  or  prayer  during 


authority  to  Post  OfBce  officials 

going  through  the  mails? 

vor— 
ho%)ltal  and  nursing  home  costs  for 


b  II  which  Is  now  In  effect  In  the 


:ivll  rights  bill?. 


eliictions 


ichools? 

to  be  confused  with  open  occu 


nut 


eqn  il  job  opportunities? - 


8,570 
8.888 


5,685 
4.713 
9,875 


8.058 


4.396 


4,008 
10. 078 


8,792 


9,605 

8,792 
8.453 


10,008 
4.980 

6.847 


8.093 
5.850 

10,668 

6.970 

6.335 
5.920 
8.695 

8.545 

11.070 

5,645 


Not 
sure 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  20,  1964, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


3.520 
3,793 
7,278 
10,015 
9,773 

6.795 
7.580 


2,908 
2.945 


5.635 
6.028 
1,100 


838 


6,590 


5,008 
1,873 


3,018 


2,937 

3,018 
2,792 


1,975 
6,203 

3,608 


3,268 
6.005 

765 

4,003 

5,505 
6.203 
3.723 

3,560 

1,750 

2,663 


1.016 

2,445 

2,907 

437 

506 

2.185 
1,545 


1.543 
1,140 


1.815 

2.328 

863 


550 


1.452 


792 
930 


1.110 


790 

1,110 
663 


1,218 
2,105 

2,523 


1,928 
1.118 

1,600 
2,095 

1,518 

1,147 

872 

1,078 

673 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1956.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  entitled  "A 
National  Forestry  Research  Program";  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1957.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relative  to  pro- 
viding aviation  war  rlEk  Insurance  as  of 
March  31,  1964,  pursuant  to  title  XIII  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1958.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  pro- 
posed amendment  No.  2  to  concession  con- 
tract No.  14-10-0100-417.  as  amended,  author- 
izing a  partnership,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Oregon  Inlet  Fishing  Center  within  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore,  pursuant  to  (70 
Stat.  543 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1959.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  transmitting  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1963,  pursuant 
to  28  U.S.C.  2673;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  695.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  HH.  1997.  a  bill  to  amend 
subsection  (c)  of  section  1332  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  diversity  of 
citizenship;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1328) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
extend   remarks   in  the   CoNGRissiONAt 


U 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  10926.  A  bin  to  designate  a  'Veterans' 

Administration   hospital   in   Bedford,  Mass., 

1'*18  as  the  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  MemorlaJ  Vet- 

""""■  erans'  Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  10927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 

tlon    and    Nationality    Act.    and    for    other 

RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks,  purposes^;  J^t^^*^^^****  °°  *^«  Judiciary. 

was  granted  to:  h.R.  10928.  A   bin    to   designate   a  bridge 

Mr.  DORN.  over  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  vicinity  of 

Mr.  Patman.  Memphis.    Tenn..    as    the    "Clifford    Davis 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  include  extrane-  Bridge";  to  the  committee  on  Public  Works. 

ous  matter.  By  Mr.  GOODELL  : 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re-  h.r.  10929.  a  bin  to  protect  the  Seneca 
quest  of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  include  ex-  Nation  of  Indians  ^^^^J^^^^^^^f^^.^.V^^ 
♦,.JV.L>„c  n^offoro  l*'!**^  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
iraneous  matter.;  united  States  before  suitable  provision  has 
Mr.  Pepper.  1,^^^  made  for  their  relocation;  to  the  Com- 
Mr.  Fascell.  mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
^^_i^^^.^-^-  By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
AT^Tr^TTDxrM-CT\rr  H.R.  10930.  A  bni  to  establish  a  National 
AUJUUKXNJVi£JN  1  Economic  Conversion   Commission,   and  for 
Mr.    HALEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    move  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.  state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

HJl.  10981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  a  National  Arts  Foundation  to  assist  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLEB  of  New  York: 

H.R.  10932.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Int«mal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  schoolbuse* 
from  the  manufacturers  excise  tax;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PHILBIN: 

HH.  10033.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  and  facUl- 
tate  the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  prov- 
ing entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 

H.R.  10934.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedtire  Act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  communications  received 
by  Government  agencies  from  Members  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  adjudicatory  mat- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10935.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas : 

H.R.  10936.  A  bni  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  center  at  Bonham,  Tex., 
as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Memorial  Veterans  Cen- 
ter: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

H.R.  10937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.J.  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  Bedford,  Mass.,  as  the  Edith  Nourse  Rog- 
ers Memorial  Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  1002.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  develop  and  execute 
plans  for  the  Joint  celebration  with  Canada 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  SIBAL  Introduced  a  bin   (HH.  10938) 
for  the  relief  of  Domenlco  Vendlttl.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

852.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Wmiam  Sullivan,  city  clerk,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  requesting  that  the  city  council  be 
placed  on  record  as  favoring  the  legislation, 
H.R.  7700  and  S.  1932.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rabbi  William  Berkowitz,  of  Congre- 
gation B'nai  Jeshurun,  New  York,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  we  recognize  that  prayer  Is 
the  ladder  bridging  heaven  and  earth, 
bringing  us  ever  closer  to  Thee. 

O  Thou  who  bestows  wisdom  upon  the 
sons  of  men  and  gives  of  Thy  sover- 
eignty unto  Thy  children,  we  invoke  Thy 
blessings  upon  those  whom  the  people 
have  set  in  authority  and  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  guardianship  of  our 
rights  and  liberties.  In  every  age  Thou 
didst  cause  fearless  men  and  women  to 
champion  Thy  word  and  didst  endow 
them  with  zealous  hearts  and  fervent 
lips.  As  then,  so  now,  we  are  grateful 
for  our  Nation's  Senators  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  task  of  strengthening 
America,  its  ideals,  and  its  way  of  life, 
pursuing  justice  and  exalting  our  Nation 
in  righteousness. 

Yet.  O  Lord,  leaders  and  people  are 
ever  mindful  that  the  courage  and  wis- 
dom we  will  require  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  today  and  tomorrow  will  come 
to  us  only  through  a  deeper  faith  in  Thee 
and  a  greater  reverence  for  Thy  law  and 
teachings.  Thus  do  we  beseech  Thee: 
Continue  to  instruct  us  in  the  art  of 
brotherhood.  Continue  to  teach  us  to 
recognize  the  sacredness  of  the  human 
personality  and  the  equality  of  all  men. 
Continue  to  inspire  us  to  achieve  for 
each  other  a  harmonious  and  abundant 
life. 

As  a  Jew  and  rabbi  of  my  people,  I 
thank  Thee,  that  by  Thy  grace  our  lot 
has  fallen  in  this  blessed  land.  On  this 
day  when  my  fellow  Jews  here  and  in 
the  State  of  Israel  celebrate  the  16th 
year  of  its  establishment,  we  are  grateful 
that  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  is 
risen  up  again,  that  Israel's  ancient 
dream  has  come  true  with  the  noble  help 
of  these  United  States. 

Accept  then  this,  the  humble  prayer 
of  Thy  servant,  who  prays  unto  Thee 
that  the  light  of  Thy  love  may  continue 
to  shine  forth  upon  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Grant  them.  O  merciful  Father,  length 
of  days.  And  may  Thy  Divine  wisdom 
guide  them  to  lead  us  unto  those  paths 
which  will  bring  glory  to  Thy  name  and 
to  this  our  great,  beloved,  and  blessed 
democracy,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.  Amen. 


submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  16,  1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  30, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reswiing  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. April  15.  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 
Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Riiles  and  Administration, 
without  amendment : 

H.R.  8465.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  organize  and  microfilm  the 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in 
the  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  972); 

S.  Con.Res.  71.  Concvurent  resolution  to 
appoint  a  Joint  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  Inauguration  of  the  President- 
elect and  Vice-President-elect  on  January  20, 
1965; 

S.  Con.Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  2  and  part  3  of  the  1964  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorizing  leg- 
islation, fiscal  year  1965  (Rept.  No.  977); 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator  (Rept.  No. 
973); 

H.  Con.  Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
In  a  form  suitable  for  framing  of  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy (Rept.  No.  974); 

H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  No.  104,  88th  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  975); 

H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  docxunent 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  providing  for  additional  copies  (Rept. 
No.  976); 

S.  Res.  240.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  additional  copies,  the  second 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Htunphrey  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  978); 

S.  Res.  276.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  on  the 
Statxxs  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
and  Participating  Projects  (Rept.  No.  979); 

S.  Res.  289.  Resolution  authCMlzing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Administration  of  Na- 
tional Security:  Selected  Papers"  (Rept.  No. 
980): 
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3.  Rea.  300.  Resolution  to  print  a  Senate 
document  on  the  Federal  prison  system 
(Kept.  No,  981); 

S.  Res.  301.  Resolution  authorizing  expend- 
itures by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
from  the  contingent  fiind  of  the  Senate; 
and 

S.  Res.  302  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  com- 
pilation entitled  "World  Communism — A  Se- 
lected Bibliography"  (Rept.  No.  982). 


CONTINUATION  OF  SENATE  YOUTH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
^S.  Res.  311)  providing  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Senate  youth  program,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  983)  thereon. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A   REVISED    EDITION   OP  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  NO.   92   OP  THE   87TH 
CONGRESS.   ENTITLED   "PEDERAL 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AND  POLIT- 
ICAL ACTIVITIES" 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.   312)    authorizing  the  printing 
as  a  Senate  document  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Senate  Document  No.  92  of  the 
87th  Congress,  entitled  "Pederal  Corrupt 
Practices  and  Political  Activities,"  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  984)  thereon. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMPILATION  ENTITLED  "ELEC- 
TION LAW  GUIDEBOOK" 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  313)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  "Election  Law  Guidebook"  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  985;  thereon. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  66TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  314)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
66th  annual  report  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
submitted  a  repwrt  <No.  986)  thereon. 


MARGARET   I.   CORKREAN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  315)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Margaret 
I.  Corkrean. 


SUSAN   L.   MOSS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  316)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Susan  L. 

MOGS. 


MARY  E.  WALTON 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
;he  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstra- 
ion.  reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
,es.  317)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mary  E. 
Walton.         

CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  FROM  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  bring  up.  out 
>f  order,  certain  measures  which  have 
seen  reported  from  the  Committee  on 

flules  and  Administration;  and  I  request 
heir  immediate  consideration. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
lears  none;  and  the  clerk  will  proceed 
;o  state  these  measures. 


MICROFILMING  OF  CERTAIN 
PRESIDENTIAL   PAPERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Jill  (H.R.  8465)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
;itled  "An  act  to  organize  and  microfilm 
he  papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress." 

I    Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
jsenator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
I    Mr.   JORDAN   of  North   Carolina.     I 
krield. 
I    Mr.  MORSE.     I  assume  that  all  these 

easures  have  been  reported  from  the 
ommittee  with  a  quorum  of  the  com- 

ittee  present,  and  that  they  have  not 

en  reported  as  a  result  of  polling  the 
ommittee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8465)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  972)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H  R.  8465  would  amend  Public  Law  85-147, 
as  amended,  "An  act  to  organize  and  micro- 
film the  papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  In  the  collections  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress"  (71  Stat.  368).  by  re- 
moving the  limitation  on  appropriations  In 
the  amount  of  $720,000  and  providing  In  lieu 
thereof  for  the  appropriation  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

At  the  time  the  original  authorization  was 
made,  the  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of 
the  project,  which  covers  the  papers  of  23 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  ranging  In 
date  from  those  of  George  Washington 
through  those  of  Calvin  CooUdge,  could  not 
be  accurately  gaged  and  were  therefore 
underestimated.  Until  the  program  was 
underway  and  the  collections  of  Presidential 
papers  were  removed  from  their  containers, 
only  a  very  rough  estimate  of  their  extent 
could  be  made.  They  proved  to  be  much 
larger  than  anticipated.  For  example,  the 
Taft     pai>ers     were     estimated     at     500,000 


items  but  they  proved  to  consist  of  675.- 
000,  and  the  Wilson  papers,  estimated  at 
278,000  items,  consist  of  400.000.  Also, 
some  of  the  Presidential  collections  in  the 
Library  have.  In  the  years  since  the  program 
began,  been  augmented  by  Important  and 
substantial  gifts,  and  these  additional  papers 
must,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  project. 
Furthermore,  the  organization  of  the  collec- 
tions, which  was  satisfactory  for  the  use  of 
the  originals  in  the  Library,  proved  inappro- 
priate for  the  rigid  requirements  of  micro- 
filming and  Indexing.  and  extensive 
refinement  of  their  arrangement  has  been 
necessary.  These  factors,  which  require  addi- 
tional time  and  labor,  could  not  be  evaluated 
fully  until  a  substantial  amount  of  work 
had  been  performed. 

There  were  other  increased  costs  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  The  sev- 
eral salary  Increases  and  additional  fringe 
benefits  to  Government  employees,  granted 
since  the  original  authorization  was  enacted, 
have  increased  the  overall  cost  of  the  project. 

COSTS 

The  original  authorization  was  In  the 
amount  of  $720,000,  Public  Law  85-147.  The 
following  sums  have  been  expended  by  fiscal 
years: 

19S9 —  $80.  000 

1060- 95, 400 

1961— 121,  700 

1962 106,  100 

1963.. 132,  100 

1964   (estimated) 125.000 


1964, 
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Total  through  June  30,  1964. -  639,  300 

The  estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year  1965  is 
$134,000.  On  June  30,  1964.  there  will  be 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $80,700  remaining 
in  the  original  authorization.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  project  will  require  approxi- 
mately 8  additional  years  for  completltlon  at 
the  current  production  rate.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8465,  officials  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  would  Include  an  item  in  the  Li- 
brary budget  as  presented  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee  to  provide  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  the  project  on  a  yearly 
basis. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FROM  THE  CONTINGENT 
FUND  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  301)  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  $30,000, 
In  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  S.  Res.  128,  agreed  to  May 
9.  1963.  and  S.  Res.  225.  agreed  to  November 
15,  1963. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    FOR    INAUGU- 
RAL ARRANGEMENTS,    1965 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  71)  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President-elect  and  Vice- 
President-elect  on  January  20,  1965,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  a  joint 
committee  consisting  of  three  Senators  and 
three  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 


President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  la 
authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguration  of  the  President- 
elect and  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1966. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  A  VETERANS*  BENEFITS  CAL- 
CULATOR 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  29)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits 
Calculator,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  973)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Houjse  Concurrent  Resolution  29  would 
provide  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  there  would  be 
printed  50,240  copies  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits 
Calculator,  to  be  prepared  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  2,000 
copies  would  be  for  the  use  of  that  oommit- 
tee,  2,000  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  37,485  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (85  per  Member),  and 
8.755  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  (85  per 
Member) . 

Estimated  printing  ooet:  $2,562.24. 


an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  975)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  247  would 
authorize  the  printing  of  300,000  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  No.  104,  88th  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Our  Flag,"  of  which  200,000 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (455  per  Member)  and  100.000  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  (970  per  Member). 

Printing-cost  estimate:   $16,000. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OP 
PRESIDENT     JOHN     FITZGERALD 

KENNEDY 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  243)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  In  a  form  suitable  for 
framing  of  the  Inaugural  address  of  Pres- 
ident John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  974)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  243  would 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  inaugural  address  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  delivered  at 
the  U.S.  Capitol  on  January  20,  1961.  The 
address  would  be  printed  in  a  form  aK>ro- 
priate  for  framing,  and  In  such  colors  and 
with  such  artwork  as  directed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

Additional  copies  In  the  amount  of  322,600 
would  be  authorized,  of  which  103,000  would 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  (1,(X)0  per  Mem- 
ber) and  219,500  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (500  per  Member). 

The  estimated  printing  ooet  is  $15,446. 


Its  hearings  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
Blon  authorizing  legislation,  fiscal  year  1965. 
The  printing-cost  estimate  suppUed  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows : 

2,000  copies  of  pt.  2 $4,  494.  40 

2,000  copies  of  pt.  3 —     6,  300.  00 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  NO.  104. 
88TH  CONGRESS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  247)  providing  for  printing  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  No.  104, 
88th  Congress,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  266)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  pro- 
viding for  additional  copies,  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  976)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  266  would 
provide  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  amended  to  January  23,  1964,  to- 
gether with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
be  printed  as  a  House  docimaent,  with  an 
index,  and  in  such  form  and  style  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. The  concurrent  resolution  would  fur- 
ther authorize  the  printing  of  106,600  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document,  of  which 
80,850  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (180  per  Member)  and  25.750 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  (260  per  Member) . 

Estimated  printing  cost:   $29,681.42. 


Total     estimated     costt     S. 
Con.  Res.  73 


9,794.40 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  1964  HEARINGS  OP  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION,  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1965 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  73)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  part  2  and  part  3  of 
the  1964  hearings  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  on  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorizing  legislation,  fis- 
cal year  1965,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  two  thbusand  additional 
copies  each  of  part  2  and  part  3  of  Its  hear- 
ings on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorizing legislation,  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  977)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  2,000 
additional  copies  of  each  of  parts  2  and  3  of 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO 
THE  CONGRESS  ON  THE  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OP  THE  HUMPHREY 
AMENDMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Resv240)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  additional 
copies,  the  second  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  dociunent  the  second  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Himiphrey  amendment,  prepared  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
fiscal  year  1963,  and  that  an  additional  five 
thousand  copies  be  printed  for  use  by  the 
Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (978)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  240  would  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the 
second  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Himiphrey  amend- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  covar  fiscal  year  1963. 
The  resolution  would  further  authorize  the 
printing  of  5,000  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  printing -cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

To   print   as   a   document    (1,500 

copies) $9M  70 

5,000   additional   copies,   at  $77.62 

per    thousand -         388.10 

Total     estimated     cost.     S. 

Res.    240 1,352.80 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  THE  STATUS  OP  THE  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 
Airo  PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  276)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  on  the  Status  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  and  Par- 
ticipating Projects,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Statiis  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  and  ParticlpatUig  Projects, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  an  Introductory  statement  by  Senator 
Andxbson. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  979)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  276  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  on  the  Status  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  and  Participating 
Projects,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  with  an  Introductory  state- 
ment by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

The   printing-cost   estimate,    supplied   by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows : 
To    nrlnt    as    a    document     (1,500 

cofles) *754.81 
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PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"ADMINISTRATION  OF  NATIONAL 
SECURITY:  SELECTED  PAPERS" 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  289>  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Adminis- 
tration of  National  Security:    Selected 
Papers."  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Administration  of  Na- 
tional Security:  Selected  Papers",  Issued  by 
that  committee  during  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this 
measure  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  980)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  289  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  2,000  additional 
copies  of  its  committee  print  of  the  87th 
Congress,  entitled  "Administration  of  Na- 
tional Security:  Selected  Papers." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Back  to  press,  Ist  1.000  copies $774.31 

1,000  additional   copies,  at  $247.27 
per    thousand 247.27 


Penitentiaries  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; and  would  fxirther  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  1,000  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

The   printing  cost   estimate,   supplied   by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

To    print   as   a    document    (1,500 

copies) $4,846.61 

1,000  additional  copies,  at  $420.89 
per  thousand 420.89 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

289 1,021.58 


TO  PRINT  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  Ol 
THE  FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  300)  to  print 
Senate  document  on  the  Federal  prisoi 
system,  was  considered  and  agreed  to] 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as 
Senate  document  a  collection  of  writing^ 
about  the  Federal  prison  system  assembled 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Penlten-^ 
tiarles  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary^ 
United  States  Senate;  and  that  one  thou^ 
sand  additional  copies  be  printed  for  use  ol 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas-j 
ure  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpl 
from  the  report  (No.  981)  was  ordered  tc^ 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  300  would  authorize  th«i 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  collection 
of  writings  about  the  Federal  prison  systen^ 
assembled  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Nationa 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 
300 


5.  267.  50 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  COMPILATION  ENTITLED 
"WORLD  COMMUNISM— A  SELECT- 
ED BIBLIOGRAPHY" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  302)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of 
the  compilation  entitled  "World  Commu- 
nism—A Selected  Bibliography,"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  compilation  entitled  "World 
Communism — A  Selected  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy", prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  Library  of  Congress,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  doc- 
ument for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  982)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  302  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  compila- 
tion entitled  "World  Communism — A  Select- 
ed Annotated  Bibliography,"  prepared  by  the 
LeglslaUve  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  request  of  the  Internal  Sec\irlty 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and  would  further  authorize 
the  printing  of  2,700  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows : 

To    print   as   a    document    (1,500 

copies) $1,374.19 

2.700  additional  copies  at  $439.44 
per    thousand 1,186.46 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

302 2, 560.  65 


CONTINUATION  OF  SENATE  YOUTH 
PROGRAM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  311  >  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Senate  youth 
program,  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  by  S.  Res.  324  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  May  17,  1962, 
the  Senate  expressed  Its  willingness  to 
cooperate  In  a  nationwide  competitive  Sen- 
ate youth  program  supported  by  private 
funds,  which  would  give  representative  high 
school  students  from  each  State  a  short  In- 
doctrination Into  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Federal  Government 
generally,  and  authorized  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  if  It 
should  find  such  a  program  possible  and 
advisable,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments therefor;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, after  appropriate  Investigation 


having  determined  such  a  program  to  be 
not  only  possible  but  highly  desirable,  au- 
thorized Its  establishment  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  leaders  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  cooperation  of  certain 
private  Institutions  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements therefor;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  arrangements, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  and  participa- 
tion by  the  offices  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Vice  President,  one  hundred 
and  two  student  leaders  representing  all 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  privileged  to  spend  the  period 
from  January  28.  1963.  through  February  2, 
1963.  m  the  Nation's  Capitol,  thereby  broad- 
ening their  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Congress  and  the  legislative  process  and 
stimulating  their  appreciation  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  freely  elected  legislature  In  the 
perpetuation  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government;    and 

Whereas  by  S.  Res.  147  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  May  17,  1963,  an- 
other group  of  student  leaders  from  through- 
out the  United  States  spent  approximately  1 
week  In  the  Nation's  Capitol,  during  Janu- 
ary 1964;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensxia  of  all  who 
participated  that  the  above  two  programs 
were  unqualifiedly  successful,  and  In  all  re- 
spects worthy  and  deserving  of  continuance: 
and 

Whereas  the  private  foundation  which  fi- 
nanced the  initial  programs  has  graciously 
offered  to  support  a  similar  program  during 
the  year  ahead:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  youth  program 
authorized  by  S.  Res.  324  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  May  17,  1962,  and 
extended  by  S.  Res.  147.  agreed  to  May  27. 
1963,  may  be  continued  at  the  discretion  of 
and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this 
measure  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  983)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  324  of  the 
87th  Congress,  agreed  to  May  17,  1962,  the 
Senate  expressed  Its  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  a  nationwide  competitive  Senate  youth 
program  supported  by  private  funds,  which 
would  give  representative  high  school  stu- 
dents from  each  State  a  short  Indoctrination 
Into  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  Federal  Government  generally.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, should  It  find  such  a  program  feasi- 
ble and  advisable,  was  authorized  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  therefor. 

The  committee  did  approve  the  program, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  and  participa- 
tion by  the  offices  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Vice  President,  102  student 
leaders  representing  all  States  of  the  Union 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  privileged 
to  spend  the  period  from  January  28,  1963, 
through  February  2,  1983.  as  the  first  group 
of  participants  In  the  Senate  youth  program. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  success  of  the  first 
year's  program,  the  Senate  on  May  27.  1963. 
readily  agreed  to  Senate  Resolution  147  of 
the  88th  Congress,  which  enabled  another 
group  of  student  leaders  from  throughout 
the  United  States  to  spend  approximately  1 
week  In  the  Nation's  Capital  during  Jan- 
uary 1964. 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  that  the  Senate 
youth  program  has  adequately  demonstrated 
Its  value  and  the  merit  of  its  Indefinite  con- 
tinuance.     Accordingly,    the    committee    Is 


1964> 
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recommending  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
original  resolution  which  would  provide  that 
until  otherwise  directed  by  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  youth  program  may  be  continued  at 
the  discretion  of  and  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REVISED  EDITION  OP  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  NO.  92  OF  THE  87TH 
CONGRESS,  ENTITLED.  "FEDERAL 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AND  POLIT- 
ICAL ACTIVriTES" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  312)  author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  Senate  Etocument 
No.  92  of  the  87th  Congress,  entitled 
"Federal  Corrupt  Practices  and  Political 
Activities,"  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  92  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  entitled  "Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  and  Political  Activities"  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document;  and  that  there  be 
printed  four  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on   Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  984)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  312  woxild  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  revised 
edition  of  Senate  Document  92  of  the  87th 
Congress,  entitled  "Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
and  Political  Activities."  The  resolution  also 
provides  for  the  printing  of  4,000  additional 
copies  of  such  docvmaent  for  the  use  of  the 
Conmilttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

To  print  as  a  docimient    (1.500 

copies) $1. 126.  00 

4.000  additional  copies,  at  $77.26 

per    thousand 309.04 


that  there  be  printed  three  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  repwrt  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
frcMn  the  report  (No.  985)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  313  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  revised 
edition  of  Senate  Docimaent  No.  86  of  the 
87th  Congress,  entitled  "Election  Law  Guide- 
book"; and  would  further  authorize  the 
printing  of  3,500  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

To    print   as    a   document    (1,600 

copies) $2,  834. 28 

3,500  additional  copies,  at  $206.45 
per  thoiisand 722.60 

Total     estimated     cost,     S. 

Res.   313 3,556.88 


MARGARET  I.  CORKREAN 


Total     estimate 
Res.    312 


cost,     S. 


1,435.04 

The  purposes  of  the  publication  are  ex- 
plained In  the  foreword  by  Senator  Howard 
W.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  as  follows: 

This  document  Is  published  as  a  guide 
and  ready  reference  to  certain  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  and  miscellaneous  related  acts  and 
regulations  applicable  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office,  political  committees,  and  political 
parties,  and  others  seeking  or  attempting 
to  Infiuence  the  results  of  Federal  elections. 

Especially,  It  Is  Intended  to  assist  and 
instruct  such  candidates,  committees,  parties, 
and  others  concerning  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  financial  statements, 
and  other  political  activities. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMPILATION    ENTITLED    "ELEC- 
TION LAW  GUIDEBOOK" 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  313)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  "Election  Law 
Guidebook"  as  a  Senate  document,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Doctiment  Nvimbered  86  of  the  Eighty-sev- 
enth Congress,  entitled  "Election  Law  Guide- 
book", be  printed  as  a  Senate  docviment:  and 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  315)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Margaret  I.  Corkrean  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Margaret  I.  Corkrean,  widow  of  Paul  A.  Cor- 
krean, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclvislve 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SUSAN  L.  MOSS 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  66TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  314)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  66th  annual 
report  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  Senate  document,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Sixty-sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1963,  be  printed,  with  an 
Illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  986)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  314  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  66th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  (March  1,  1962-March  1, 
1963). 

The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  Congress  on  February  20,  1896  (29 
Stat.  8-9) ,  which  act  Included  the  provision: 

"That  said  society  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion concerning  Its  proceedings,  and  said 
Secretary  shall  communicate  to  Congress 
such  portions  thereof  as  he  may  deem  of 
national  Interest  and  Importance." 
but,  did  not  provide  that  such  report  be 
printed.  When,  In  1899,  during  the  55th 
Congress,  the  first  report  of  the  society  was 
transmitted,  as  required  by  law.  it  was 
printed  as  a  Senate  docvunent  pursuant  to  a 
simple  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
All  subsequent  DAR  reports,  to  date,  have 
been  printed  as  Senate  documents  under  the 
same  procedure. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  foUows: 

To  print   as   a  Senate  document 

(1,500  copies) $4,290.86 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  316)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Susan  L.  Moss  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Susan  L.  Moss,  widow  of  Andrew  Moss,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


MARY  E.  WALTON 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  317)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  E.  Walton  w&s  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  E.  Walton,  widow  of  (3eorge  L.  Walton, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  stun  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  aU 
other  allowances. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 

[No.  141  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

MOSB 

Allott 

Hill 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Holland 

Neubergex 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bible 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Brewster 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

KeetlD« 

Scott 

Case 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Clark 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dlrkaen 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dodd 

McGovem 

Walters 

Dominlck 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N  J. 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Miller 

Yovmg,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroney 

Hartke 

Morse 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suinounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlktt], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  LMr.  Haydin], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
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the  Senator  frwn  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  a^nnounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EngleI  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PcTLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grtteninq],  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  1.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thtjr- 
mond],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborotjgh],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent  during  convalescence  from  an  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MechemI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  are  detained 
on  official  business.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 


APPOINTMENTS  OF  SENATORS  TO 
U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR  CONFERENCE. 
GENEVA.  SWITZERLAND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  at  the  request  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  announces  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  McNamara]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  as  mem- 
bers to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  48th 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from 
June  17  to  July  9. 1964. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY— LIBEL- 
ING GREAT  AMERICANS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  the  Washington  Daily  News  there 
was  published  an  interesting  news  ar- 
ticle, written  by  two  estimable  news  re- 
porters, Mr.  George  Clifford  and  Tom 
Kelly,  discussing  a  meeting  held  in 
Washington  the  other  night  under  the 
auspices  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  young  man,  Mr.  G.  Edward  Grif- 
fin, who  represented  that  infamous  or- 
ganization stated,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticle by  Clifford  and  Kelly: 

He  supposed  he  would  (ha-ha)  be  asked 
If  Birch  Pounder  Robert  Welch  had  really 
said  President  Elsenhower  was  a  Commu- 
nist. 

His  "ha-ha"  manner  could  have  dis- 
couraged everyone  from  actvially  asking  the 
question  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  man 
did. 


Ed  said  that  people  had  circulated  "half 
truths"  about  Mr.  Welch  and  everyone  knows 
how  dangerous  those  are.  Mr.  Welch  had 
examined  the  Elsenhower  record,  Ed  said 
gently,  and  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
President  Elsenhower  was  a  Communist 
agent,  or  a  poUtlcal  opportunist  doing  the 
Communist  bidding,  or  a  fool.  Mr.  Welch 
favored  the  first  explanation  himself,  Ed 
said,  but  he  didn't  mind  If  other  people  fa- 
vored either  of  the  other  two. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
that  kind  of  unbelievable  libel  on  the 
life  of  one  of  the  great  patriots  in  all 
American  history.  Whether  one  sits  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  or  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  all  Sen- 
ators, and  the  people  they  represent, 
stand  up  and  salute  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  General  of  the  Army,  who 
served  with  gallantry  and  courage  the 
cause  of  this  Republic  in  peace  and  in 
war. 

I  am  bitter  in  my  resentment  of  that 
kind  of  irresponsible  and  contemptuous 
libel. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senate  will 
be  interested,  also,  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Fargo,  N.  Dak..  Forum,  the 
largest  newspaper  in  North  Dakota, 
written  on  March  2.  1964 — a  little  over 
a  month  ago — entitled,  "Birchists  Crawl 
Into  Holes;  Let's  Hope  They  Stay  There." 

This  perceptive  editorial  discusses  the 
equally  amazing  libel  by  a  college  pro- 
fessor, who  is  high  in  the  National  Coun- 
cils of  the  Birch  Society,  reviling  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Every  Senator,  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat alike,  I  am  sure,  joins  together, 
as  do  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  in  sa- 
luting the  memory  of  another  great 
American,  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  also 
nobly  served  his  country  in  peace  and 
in  war. 

Be  on  guard,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tremists do  not  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Republic.  They  serve  only  them- 
selves. They  hope  by  spreading  hate 
and  hysteria  that  they  will  fool  sincere 
Americans  and,  with  their  weird  ideol- 
ogy— an  ideology  of  simple  solutions  for 
complex  problems — that  they  will  un- 
dermine the  people's  faith  in  the  respon- 
sible leadership  of  both  great  American 
political  parties.  They  wUl  not  succeed. 
Their  warped  tmd  narrow  view  of  the 
world,  and.  indeed,  their  lack  of  faith  in 
their  fellow  men.  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  rejected  by  all  responsible  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  and  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
simply  to  show  how  low.  how  vile,  how 
cruel,  and  how  false  these  extremists 
are. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Apr.  15.  1964] 

Birch  Bark 

(By  George  Clifford  and  Tom  Kelly) 

The  John  Birch  Society  Is  trying  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  It  Is  as  lovable  as  a 
Boy  Scout  with  a  lisp. 

It  Is,  In  departure  from  Its  old  technique 
of  super  stealth,  also  trying  to  recrvUt  mem- 
bers openly. 


A  major  persuader  Is  Q.  Edward  OrifBn.  a 
young  "Gee  whiz.  Sir"  salesman  with  a 
charm  as  transparent  as  a  cellophane  toupee. 

Mr.  Grtffln,  Just  plain  Ed,  was  the  winner 
of  a  national  high  school  oratory  contest  In 
1947.  when  he  was  15.  He  Is  now  an  "official 
spokesman"  for  the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
Blrchers  have  gotten  a  reputation  for  being 
both  sinister  and  looney,  and  there  are 
strong  Indications  that  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  had  a  diminishing  effect 
on  both  the  society's  Income  and  member- 
ship growth. 

The  problem  Is  a  delicate  one:  How  to 
appear  genial  and  rational  without  aban- 
doning the  essential  point  of  view  that 
practically  everybody  Is  either  a  Conmiunlst 
or  a  Communist  dupe. 

Mr.  Griffin's  technique  is  to  chuckle  often, 
speak  mildly,  and  attribute  all  criticism  of 
the   Blrchers  to  the  Communist  Party. 

At  a  $2-a-head  lecture  here  the  other  night 
he  Introduced  one  of  the  more  famous  Birch 
pronunclamentos  by  saying  he  supposed  he 
would  (ha,  ha)  be  asked  If  Birch  founder 
Robert  Welch  had  really  said  President 
Elsenhower  was  a  Communist. 

His  "ha,  ha"  manner  could  have  discour- 
aged everyone  from  actually  asking  the  ques- 
tion but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  man  did. 

Ed  said  that  people  had  circulated  "half- 
truths"  about  Mr.  Welch  and  everyone  knows 
how  dangerous  those  are.  Mr.  Welch  had 
examined  the  Elsenhower  record,  Ed  said 
gently,  and  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
President  Elsenhower  was  a  Communist 
agent,  or  a  political  opportunist  doing  the 
Communist  bidding,  or  a  fool.  Mr.  Welch 
favored  the  first  explanation  himself,  Ed 
said,  but  he  didn't  mind  If  other  people 
favored  either  of  the  other  two. 

The  aim  seems  to  be  to  make  the  Birch 
bark  appear  less  dangerous  than  the  Birch 
bite — make  any  wild  charge  but  say  the 
words  softly  and  don't  growl. 

The  society  apparently  Is  suffering  for 
members  and  Ed  seems  to  be  trying  to  appeal 
to  the  unconverted.  But  the  unconverted 
don't  seem  to  be  listening.  At  the  Wash- 
ington lecture  a  large  part  of  the  small 
audience  seemed  more  rabid  than  Ed. 

The  Impression  was  that  most  of  the  re- 
cruits have  been  hanging  around  the  bar- 
racks for  years. 
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[Prom  the  Fargo   (N.  Dak.)   Porum, 
Mar.  2,   1964] 

Birchists    Crawl    Into   Holes;    Let's    Hope 
THiT  Stat  There 

The  John  Birch  Society  and  kindred  ultra- 
right  extremists  seem  to  have  crawled  Into 
their  holes  In  North  Dakota,  and  let  us  hope 
that  we  are  able  to  keep  them  there. 

It  Is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  drive  to  Bis- 
marck without  seeing  a  bUlboard  near  Ster- 
ling calling  for  the  Impeachment  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren.  The  billboard,  erected 
by  a  Bismarck  group  calling  Itself  the  North 
Dakota  Committee  To  Impeach  Earl  Warren, 
apparently  has  been  abandoned. 

Two  similar  signs  remain  In  Griggs  Coun- 
ty, at  least  one  of  which  was  erected  last 
year  by  a  chapter  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. 

The  people  of  Griggs  have  taken  care  of 
things  In  their  own  way,  we're  happy  to 
see.  They  didn't  use  violence,  deface  or 
paint  up  the  signs  which  have  offended  so 
many  for  months. 

They  recognized  the  right  of  a  minority 
to  express  their  views.  But  they  expressed 
their  own  opinion  by  starting  a  petition 
signed  by  nearly  300  people.  Published  In 
the  Griggs  County  Sentinel -Courier,  the  pe- 
tition reads: 

"We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Griggs 
County  and  surrounding  area,  object  to  the 
'Impeach  Karl  Warren'  signs  which  have  been 
erected  along  public  highways  In  our  com- 
munity.    We   believe   that  such   signs   are 


a  disservice  and  disgrace  to  our  community 
and  request  that  they  be  taken  down  at 
once.  We  hereby  give  our  consent  to  have 
this  published  in  the  local  newspaper." 

Complete  with  a  picture  of  a  U.S.  flag, 
the  billboard  which  aroused  their  Ire  has  no 
reasons  listed  to  Impeach  Justice  Warren  ex- 
cept the  inflammatory  slogan:  "Save  Our 
Republic." 

We  congratulate  the  i)etltlon  signers  and 
we  hope  they  see  results,  but  appeals  to  rea- 
son seem  to  be  lost  on  the  extremists. 
There  may  be  a  couple  of  hundred  members 
of  the  Birch  Society  In  this  State,  and  they 
may  be  trying  to  participate  In  our  political 
organizations,  but  we  don't  hear  any  of  them 
bragging  about  their  membership  these  days. 
And  well  they  shouldn't,  when  you  take  a 
look  at  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Birch  Society's  publication,  American 
Opinion,  concerning  the  assassination  of 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

A  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Prof.  Revllo  P.  Oliver, 
gave  a  history  of  the  murder  under  the  sum- 
It-up  title  of  "Marxmanshlp  In  DaUas." 
From  the  Birch  high  priest.  Robert  Welch, 
It  drew  the  supreme  accolade:  "Superb 
commentary."  The  alumni  association  of 
the  university,  however,  asked  that  the  pro- 
fessor resign. 

Welch  meant  that  the  professor  had  done 
his  homework  well,  and  had  faithfully 
hewed  to  the  society's  line. 

The  professor  made  these  speculations  on 
the  assassination: 

That  Mr.  Kennedy  was  executed  by  the 
Communist  conspiracy  "because  he  was  plan- 
ning to  turn  American." 

That  Mr.  Kennedy  "procured  his  election 
by  peddling  boob-balt  to  suckers." 

That  Lee  Oswald  was  a  Red  agent  trained 
for  terrorism.  Including  shooting  from  am- 
bush, and  "In  a  well-known  school  for  In- 
ternational criminals  at  Minsk." 

That  as  long  as  there  are  Americans,  Mr. 
Kennedy's  "memory  will  be  cherished  with 

Profeseor  Oliver,  a  man  with  a  lively  inter- 
est In  history,  became  Involved  with  the 
Birch  Society  In  December  1958.  He  enlisted 
m  the  work  after  listening  with  a  select 
group  of  less  than  20  to  a  2-day  speech  de- 
livered by  Robert  Welch,  the  fudgemaker 
turned  superpatrlot.  That  maiden  speech 
by  Welch  became  the  Birch  Society's  blue 
book,  or  summary  of  principles. 

I>rofessor  Oliver  (his  first  name  also  Is 
Oliver,  spelled  In  reverse)  discovered  that 
Welch's  Idetis  coincided  with  his  own.  espe- 
cially on  the  problems  of  Reds  under  Ameri- 
can beds.  So  when  he  returned  to  the  uni- 
versity he  brought  with  him  a  new  title — 
national  counselor  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Thereafter  the  professor  peddled  the  Birch 
line  by  mouth,  although  he  was  careful  to 
check  his  rlghtest  views  at  the  classroom 
door. 

He  made  fiery  little  speeches  rldlciUlng 
liberal  Intellectuals  who  believed  the  United 
States  must  "tax  Itself  to  win  the  favor  of 
every  mangy  cannibal  In  Africa."  Occaalon- 
ally,  as  In  the  "mangy  cannibal"  speech,  the 
professor  violated  the  Birch  rules  against 
outspoken  racism.  For  example.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Illinois  convention  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  In  1959  he 
conceded  that  the  Batista  government  in 
Cuba  waa  not  perfect  "but  It  probably  wsis 
as  good  a  government  as  one  could  ever 
reasonably  expect  to  find  In  an  Island  largely 
populated  by  mongrels." 

The  assassination  article  by  Professor 
Oliver  far  transcends  aoiy  attitude  of  toler- 
ance or  commonsense.  He  was  Incredibly 
crude.  He  said,  for  example,  that  President 
Kennedy  collaborated  In  a  "fake  Invasion" 
of  Cuba  that  was  Intended  to  strengthen  our 
enemies.  He  maintained  that  Kennedy  was 
a  knowing  participant  in  this  unhappy  ven- 
ture. 


He  contended  that  the  embargo  of  anns 
shipments  from  Russia  to  Cuba  In  October 
1962  was  a  phony  arrangement  to  cover  secret 
shipments  from  the  Soviet  to  the  Cubans. 
He  charged  in  effect  that  Kennedy  worked 
with  Khrushchev  to  place  missiles  In  Cuba 
to  be  used  agalnst^the  United  Sta4)es.  And 
the  head  of  the  Birch  Society  calls  this 
superb  commentary. 

So  once  again  two  men  with  positions  of 
leadership  In  the  Birch  Society — Welch,  the 
chairman,  and  Oliver,  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional council — stand  before  the  Nation  as 
the  sponsors  of  a  thought  that  Is  really  be- 
yond contempt. 

The  limit  of  tolerance  has  been  exhaiisted; 
the  members  of  the  Birch  Society  can  well 
be  ashamed  of  their  organization.  They  are 
not  going  to  change  the  views  of  Welch  and 
Oliver.  Mere  disagreement  with  them  Is  not 
going  to  make  Birch  Society  members  in 
North  Dakota  acceptable  public  opinion 
leaders. 

Men  running  for  public  office  should  be  as 
severe  In  their  criticism  of  the  Birch  Society 
as  was  Senator  Milton  R.  Yoxtno  when  the 
society  tried  to  get  the  North  Dakota  Legis- 
lature to  approve  Its  amendment  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  Income  tax.  He  laid  his 
political  future  on  the  line  by  launching  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  the  amendment 
and  Its  supporters.  Ever  since  then,  the  far 
right  of  North  Dakota  has  been  doing  every- 
thing It  dared  to  discredit  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  does  not  discredit  easUy. 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION AND  CIGARETTE  LABEL- 
ING 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nettberger]  without  losing  my 

right  to  the  floor.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
convened  its  session  for  the  hearing  of 
proposed  rules  for  the  placing  of  health 
hazard  warnings  on  cigarette  packages 
and  for  regulation  of  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. The  Commission  held  3  days  of 
hearings  and  took  testimony  from  a 
variety  of  sources. 

I  was  privileged  to  present  a  statement 
to  the  Commission  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  hearings.  In  my  statement  I  em- 
phasized that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Com- 
mission already  possesses  sufiBcient  au- 
thority to  regulate  cigarette  advertising. 
My  conclusion  was  based  on  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  committee  which  linked 
smoking  with  a  number  of  ailments,  in- 
cluding cancer  and  heart  disease. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  the  next  day 
to  learn  that  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation had  presented  a  statement  at  the 
Commission  hearings  expressing  an  op- 
posite viewpoint.  It  had  been  announced 
some  weeks  before  that  six  cigarette  com- 
panies were  contributing  $10  million  to 
the  American  Medical  Association  for  a 
basic  research  project  on  smoking  and 
disease.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  statement  presented 
by  the  AMA  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission represents  the  first  fruits  of  this 
extensive  research  program. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  content 
of  the  AMA  statement.    In  essence,  the 


document  held  that  there  would  be  no 
advantage  to  placing  a  health  hazard 
label  on  cigarettes  because  the  health 
hazards  of  excessive  smoking  have  been 
publicized  for  more  than  10  years  and 
are  common  knowledge.  Moreover,  the 
AMA  statement  continued,  even  though 
cigarette  labeling  is  unnecessary,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  not 
make  this  decision.  The  AMA  statement 
held  that  the  unnecessary  decision  on 
cigarette  labeling  should  be  made  by 
Congress. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  AMA  line  of 
reasoning.  First,  it  states  that  cigarette 
labeling  would  be  of  no  value;  then  it 
says  that  even  though  labeling  does  no 
good,  it  should  not  be  done  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  should  be  done  by  Congress 
because  the  prosperity  of  the  tobacco 
industry  is  closely  entwined  with  our  en- 
tire national  economy.  I  find  myself 
growing  somewhat  apprehensive  about 
the  concern  of  the  AMA  ior  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  tobacco  industry,  rather 
than  the  phjrsical  well-being  of  smc*er8 
or  potential  smokers. 

I  think  I  shall  never  understand  the 
AMA  assertion  that  Congress  should  de- 
cide on  cigarette  labeling,  because  label- 
ing has  no  health  consequences.  So  that 
my  colleagues  can  interpret  the  AMA 
statement  for  themselves,  I  ask  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  letter  dated  February  28.  1964.  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief,  Division  of  Trade 
Regulation  Rules  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission,  and  signed  by  Dr.  P.  J.  It 
Blasingame,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Americal  Medical  Association. 

I  also  ask  consent  to  include  In  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  February  17, 
1964,  issue  of  the  AMA  News,  which  re- 
lates that  six  tobacco  companies  will 
contribute  $10  million  to  an  American 
Medical  Association  research  project  on 
smoking  and  disease,  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April-June  1962  issue  of 
Smoke  Signals,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  entitled 
"Public  Relations  for  Cigarettes,"  a 
United  Press  International  story,  with 
the  headline  "AMA  Seen  in  Sellout  to 
Tobacco  Industry."  and  a  letter  of  March 
18.  1964,  from  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Gahagan. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Medical  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  February  28,  1964. 
Cmxr,  Division  or  Trade  Regulation  Rules, 
Bureau  of  Industry  Guidance, 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  appreciative  of  the  invitation  received 
from  George  Dobbs.  MX)..  Associate  Chief  of 
your  Division  of  Scientific  Opinions,  to  ex- 
press Its  views  with  respect  to  the  "Pro- 
posed Trade  Regulation  Rules  for  the  Ad- 
vertising and  Labeling  of  Cigarettes."  These 
proposed  rules  were  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  January  22,  1964. 

At  the  outset,  we  shoiild  like  to  state  that 
the  AMA  has,  historically,  endorsed  and  pro- 
moted Federal  and  State  legislation  contain- 
ing labeling  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  haeardous 
household  products  to  consumers. 

Ordinarily,  the  labeling  of  drugs,  cos- 
metics, and  hazardotis  household  products 
wUl  protect  the  public  by  caUing  Its  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  caref\il  handling,  as  in 
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the  case  of  hazardous  household  products,  or 
by  alerting  the  consumer  to  possible  allergic 
reBCtions,  as  In  the  case  of  hair  dyes.  Where 
labeling  requirements  now  exist,  the  con- 
gumer  may  be  Influenced  In  his  choice  of  the 
numerous  products  which  are  avaUable  to 
him  for  purchase.  Here,  labeling  serves  to 
convey  Information  to  a  consumer  who  might 
otherwise  be  uninformed  as  to  the  risks 
Inherent  In  a  particular  product.  He  may 
choose  the  product  and  exercise  the  cau- 
tion caUed  for  by  Its  label,  or  purchase  an- 
other product  for  the  same  purpose  which 
may  Involve  a  lesser  or  no  risk. 

With  respect  to  cigarettes,  cautionary 
labeling  cannot  be  anticipated  to  serve  the 
public  interest  with  any  particular  degree 
of  success.  The  health  hazards  of  excessive 
smoking  have  been  well  publicized  for  more 
than   10  years  and  are  common  knowledge. 

Labeling  will  not  alert  even  the  young 
cigarette  smoker  to  any  risks  of  which  he  is 
not  already  aware.  While  labeling  may  in- 
fluence the  purchaser  in  the  choice  he  makes 
in  the  purchase  of  many  products,  it  will  not. 
In  our  opinion,  do  so  in  the  purchase  of 
cigarettes.  At  the  present  time,  whether  the 
habitual  smoker  selects  the  product  of  one 
manufacturer  or  another,  appears  to  be  rela- 
tively immaterial.  The  health  hazard  in- 
volved Is  substantially  the  same. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  answer  to  the 
cigarette  problem  lies  in  cautionary  labeling 
requirements.  Experience  In  other  countries 
indicates  that  the  effect  of  such  labeling  at 
best  is  only  to  reduce  temporarily  the  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes.  After  a  while  the 
habitual  smoker  ignores  the  cautions  ex- 
pressed on  the  label. 

Since  it  Is  evident  that  cigarette  smoking 
will  continue  despite  any  restrictive  labeling 
that  might  be  Imposed,  it  Is  our  opinion  that 
the  answer  which  will  do  most  to  protect 
the  public  health  lies  not  in  labeling  (which 
is  likely  to  be  Ignored) .  but  in  research.  The 
AMA  house  of  delegates  stated  this  when  it 
approved,  on  December  4.  1963.  a  proposal  to 
Inaugurate  an  AMA  intensive  research  pro- 
gram. The  action  of  the  House  of  delegates 
included    this   description   of    the    program: 

"The  proposed  research  projects  would  be 
designated  to  probe  beyond  statistical  evi- 
dence, to  search  for  answers  not  now  avail- 
able to  such  questions  as  which  disease  In 
man  may  be  caused  or  Induced  by  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Determination  needs  to  be  made 
whether  some  element  or  elements  in  smoke 
may  be  a  direct  or  aggravating  cause  of  cancer 
and  other  diseases  and  to  identify  these  sub- 
stances chemically.  Questions  of  constitu- 
tional and  physiologic  factors,  of  physiologi- 
cal dependence,  and  of  habituation  require 
answers.  Continuing  and  further  clinical 
and  pathologic  studies  need  to  be  made  along 
with  collection  and  correlation  of  statistical 
data  as  It  is  collected  to  establish  what  rela- 
tionships exist  between  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  disease.  Since  smoking  may  produce 
a  tranquilizing  effect  as  well  as  other  favor- 
able psychic  reactions  not  so  well  identified, 
these  factors  need  further  study  in  evaluat- 
ing the  whole  matter  of  the  relationship  of 
tobacco  and  disease." 

Implementation  of  the  December  action  of 
the  AMA  house  of  delegates  was  undertaken 
a  little  more  than  a  month  later.  By  mid- 
January,  the  Annerlcan  Medical  Association 
Educational  and  Research  Foundation  ap- 
pointed a  flve-member  committee  of  distin- 
guished scientists  to  direct  the  foundations 
long-range  program  of  basic  research  of  to- 
bacco amd  health.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
committee  had  its  initial  meeting  and  began 
to  develop  a  series  of  recommendations  for 
an  extensive,  objective,  and  hopefully  effec- 
tive research  program.  It  is  the  thinking  of 
the  committee  for  research  on  tobacco  that 
grants  will  be  made  soon  to  proven  investl- 
gat<M^  who  have  time  and  facilities  available 


to  begin  promptly  on  studies  that  are  needed 
and  which  appear  to  be  productive  of  helpful 
ihformatlon.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation hopes  to  be  instrumental  In  obtain- 
ing many  of  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to 
an  intelligent  and  useful  understanding  of 
this  subject. 

We  have  already  indicated  our  belief  that 
the  most  rewarding  approach  to  the  problem 
cf  relating  cigarette  smoking  to  diseases  will 
l>e  by  way  of  productive  research.  In  addi- 
t|ion  to  this  substantive  recommendation. 
we  should  like  to  express  our  opinion  that 
legulatory  action  In  this  matter  should  be 
Instituted  by  the  Congress  rather  than  by  the 
Ji'ederal  Trade  Commission.  More  than  90 
inlllion  persons  in  the  United  States  xise  to- 
l»acco  in  some  form;  and,  of  these,  72  million 
use  cigarettes.  Long  standing  social  cus- 
toms and  practices  are  established  in  the  use 
(if  tobacco;  the  economic  lives  of  tobacco 
(growers,  processors,  and  merchants  are  en- 
wined  in  the  Industry;  and  local.  State,  and 
I  he  Federal  governments  are  the  recipients  of 
and  dependent  upon  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  tax  revenue.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
]no8t  appropriate  that  a  subject  of  this  mag- 
nitude, regarding  the  labeling  and  advertls- 
ng  of  tobacco,  be  controlled  by  the  Congress 
)f  the  United  States  In  the  form  of  enacted 
egislation.  If  any,  rather  than  by  promul- 
gated administrative  regulations. 

The   notice  contained   in  the   January  22 
ssue  of  the  Federal  Register  invited  "written 
ata,  views  or  argument  concerning  the  pro- 
osed  rules  and  the  subject  matter  of  this 
.roceedlng."     We   believe   that  our  remarks 
•espond  to  this  Invitation  and  wish  to  ex- 
press  once   again   our   appreciation    for   the 
opportunity    to    comment    and    express    our 
views. 

Sincerely, 

P.  J.  L.  Blasingame.  M.D. 


[From  the  AMA  News,  Feb.  17,  1964] 
Smoking  Study  FVnds  Donated 

Six  tobacco  companies  will  contribute  a 
total  of  $10  million  to  help  finance  the 
American  Medical  Association's  basic  re- 
search project  on  smoking  and  disease. 

The  contribution  came  a  week  after  the 
AMA-ERF  announced  selection  of  a  flve- 
member  committee  for  research  on  tobacco 
and  health  to  direct  the  research  program. 

NO     RESTRICTIONS 

The  AMA-ERF  president,  Raymond  M. 
McKeown.  M.D.,  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  said  the 
funds  were  offered  with  the  understanding 
that  they  could  be  accepted  only  If  given 
without  restrictions.  The  only  condition  is 
that  the  money  be  used  for  research  on 
tobacco  and  health. 

The  funds  are  to  be  made  available  over 
a  5-year  period  by  the  American  Tobacco  Co., 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp..  Liggett 
&  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  P.  Lorlllard  Co..  Philip 
Morris,  Inc.,  and  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

The  AMA-ERF  research  project  was  author- 
ized by  the  AMA  house  of  delegates  last  De- 
cember, and  the  AMA  board  of  trustees  has 
appropriated  $500,000  to  the  program. 

The  house  authorized  AMA-ERF  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  project  from  industry,  founda- 
tions and  other  sources  and  to  accept  funds 
"only  If  they  are  given  without  restrictions." 

HOPE     FOR     SOLUTION 

The  presidents  of  the  six  contributing 
companies.  In  a  Joint  letter,  said  the  funds 
were  being  given  "in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  research  project  propHJsed  will 
aid  materially  In  finding  solutions  to  public 
health  problems  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional concern." 

The  fiinds  will  be  made  available  to  the 
foundation  in  five  equal  annual  installments 
with  the  agreement  that  If  any  of  the  funds 
are  not  needed  or  cannot  be  usefully  spent 


on  the  research  project,  the  unused  Install- 
ments will  be  canceled. 

(Prom  Smoke  Signal.  April-June   1962] 

Public  Relations  for  Cigarettes 
The  following,  excerpted  from  Irwin  Ross' 
the  Image  Merchants,  tells  how  the  tobacco 
Industry  ran  for  rescue  to  one  of  the  largest 
public-relations  firms  in  the  country.  Hill 
&  Knowlton,  after  science  had  produced 
conclusive  evidence  that  smoking  causes 
lung  cancer. 

"Even  in  meeting  crises.  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton  tend  to  take  the  long  view  wherever  pos- 
sible. In  the  public  relations  fraternity,  the 
firm  is  credited  with  a  brilliant  Inspiration  in 
rescuing  the  cigarette  Industry  from  the  most 
damaging  assault  It  has  ever  sustained.  A 
few  years  ago,  cigarette  manufacturers  had 
reason  to  fear  a  drastic  cvu-tallment  of  sales 
as  the  scientific  reports  characterizing  their 
product  as  the  cause  of  lung  cancer  gained 
wide  circulation.  The  problem  was  laid  in 
H.  &  K.'s  lap.  Its  solution — an  interim  one 
which  can  well  last  for  years — was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tobacco  Industry  Research 
Committee. 

"The  committee's  case  was  a  simple  one: 
There  was  no  conclusive  proof  that  cigarettes 
were  the  culprit — whatever  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  other  medical  authori- 
ties thought — but  the  Industry  had  an  obli- 
gation to  get  the  full  facts.  Without  pre- 
judging the  outcome.  It  was  prepared  to  spend 
a  small  fortune  In  scientific  inquiry.  A  well- 
qualified  and  eminently  respectable  scientific 
panel  was  given  a  free  hand  to  block  out  the 
research  and  administer  the  grants;  up  to 
January  20,  1959.  $3,200,000  had  been  appro- 
priated fcM-  various  studies  around  the  coun- 
try. 

This  expensive  device  has  been  enough  to 
take  the  Industry  off  the  hook.  It  can  point 
with  pride  to  its  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility, and  whenever  a  new  report  comes  out 
damning  cigarettes.  It  is  able  to  rush  Into 
print  with  the  reminder  that  the  full  sci- 
entific facts  are  not  yet  known.  Indeed,  Hill 
&  Knowlton  are  often  able  to  get  their 
client's  rejoinder  Into  the  same  news  story 
with  the  damaging  charges.  (Advance  re- 
lease dates  on  scientific  reports  make  this 
possible.)  All  of  which,  of  course,  gives  the 
cigarette  addict  sufficient  excuse  to  continue 
smoking. 

"And  what  If  the  Industry's  own  scientific 
research,  years  hence,  should  prove  that 
cigarettes  nre  indeed  harmful?  No  problem, 
one  gathers — the  client  would  merely  be  ad- 
vised to  undertake  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
the  unhealthy  ingredients." 

AMA  Seen  in  Sellout  to  Tobacco  Industry 

Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  accused  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (AMA)  yesterday  of 
siding  with  the  tobacco  Industry  against  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  label  cigarettes  a  health  hazard 
In  return  for  support  in  its  fight  against 
medicare. 

The  accusation  was  vigorously  denied  by 
the  AMA.  A  spokesman  for  the  organization 
said:  "It's  a  ridiculous  charge.  There  is  not 
any  truth  in  It  whatsoever." 

Thompson  said  the  AMA  opposed  the  regu- 
lation, proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, as  part  of  a  deal  to  get  tobacco  State 
Congressmen  to  vote  against  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  a  health  insurance 
plan  for  the  aged  under  social  security. 

"It's  an  outrage  and  It's  an  obvious  plot." 
Thompson  said,  adding  that  the  AMA  posi- 
tion was  not  sound  medical  logic  and  did  not 
"reflect  the  thinking  of  its  constituent  doctor 
members." 

The  AMA's  opposition  was  one  of  the  sur- 
prise developments  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  hearings  this  week  on  the  pro- 
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posed  cigarette  advertising  and  labeling  reg- 
ulations. 

Dr.  P.  J.  L.  Blasingame.  AMA  executive 
vice  president,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sion, said  that  the  health  hazards  of  "ex- 
cessive smoking  have  been  well  publicized  fcH- 
more  than  10  years  and  are  common  knowl- 
edge. He  said  the  answer  to  removing  the 
hazards  from  cigarette  smoking  lay  in  more 
research,  not  In  any  labeling  rules. 

Thompson  said  the  AMA  was  inconsistent 
In  suggesting  that  a  substance  should  not  be 
labeled  as  dangerous  simply  because  every- 
one knows  that  It  is. 

"It's  common  knowledge  that  Iodine  Is 
poisonous  and  that  lye  will  burn  you, 
Thompson  said.  "There  are  nvunerous  other 
things  which  may  not  give  you  cancer,  but 
will  injure  you  severely.  To  be  consistent 
the  AMA  must  advocate  that  the  warnings 
be  removed  from  these  labels  also." 


New  York,  N.Y., 

March  18.  1964. 
F.  J.  L.  BLASING^ME,  M.D., 
Executive  Vice  President.  American  Medical 

Association,  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago.  III. 
Dear  Dr.  Blasingame:  I  am  more  than  sur- 
prised— perhaps  somewhat  ashamed — that 
the  American  Medical  AsEOClation  (of  which 
I  am  a  member)  does  not  support  a  strong 
program  concerning  the  menace  to  health 
and  life  of  excessive  and  prolonged  cigarette 
smoking.  The  position  of  the  AMA,  as  I  In- 
ferred It  from  recent  newspaper  accounts,  is 
at  best  luke  warm.  For  example,  I  read 
recently  that  the  AMA  does  not  support  the 
opinion  that  cigarette  packages  and  ads 
should  contain  official  (governmental)  warn- 
ings. 

I  simply  do  not  understand  the  AMA  s 
position  in  this  matter— it  doesn't  make 
sense  to  me— and  I  wish  that  you  or  some 
other  responsible  officer  of  the  association 
would  attempt  to  clarify  this  deplorable 
situation.  (I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  stupid 
to  understand  it.)      Be  that  as  it  may: 

(a)  Does  the  AMA  have  any  doubts  about 
the  Increased  rlckness  and  death  rates  asso- 
ciated with  cigarette  smoking? 

(b)  Does  the  AMA  have  any  doubts  about 
the  etlologlc  significance  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing In  lung  cancer,  emphysema,  etc.? 

(c)  Does  the  AMA  have  any  doubts  about 
the  effects  of  TV  commercials  and  other 
forms  of  cigarette  advertisements  on  ado- 
lescents and  other  young  people  in  encour- 
aging them  to  smoke  cigarettes? 

(d)  Does  the  AMA  oppoi^e  official  warn- 
ings about  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking? 
If  so.  for  heaven's  sake,  why? 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Senators  Neuberger  and 
Humphrey.  I  trust  that  you  do  not  object 
to  my  doing  this  and  I  would  appreciate  it 
If  you  would  kindly  send  copies  of  your  reply 
to  these  distinguished  Senators,  who  are 
greatly  concerned  with  matters  of  public 
health. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  H.  Gahagan,  M.D. 


Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethesda.  Md.. 
has  waged  a  vigorous  war  against  this 
scourage  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  the 
Presidential  proclamation  issued  on 
March  26,  1964.  designating  April  1964. 
as  Cancer  Control  Month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cancer   Control   Month,    1964 

(A   proclamation    by   the   President  of   the 

United  States  of  America) 

Whereas    the    scourge    of    cancer   will   be 

felt  this  year  by  more  than  half  a  million 

Americans;  and 

Whereas  continued  research  can  lead  to 
further  Increases  In  the  niimber  of  cancer 
patients  saved  from  death  by  this  dread  dis- 
ease; and 

Whereas  the  gap  between  actual  and  po- 
tential gains  in  the  cure  of  cancer  patients 
can  be  narrowed  by  educating  the  public  to 
cooperate  with  the  medical  profession  In 
seeking  earlier  diagnosis  and  treatment;  and 
Whereas  further  efforts  to  control  this  dis- 
ease result  not  only  In  protecting  the  Na- 
tion's health  but  also  In  encouraging  the 
scientists,  medical  practitioners,  and  official 
and  voluntary  health  agencies  already  en- 
gaged In  such  efforts;  amd 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  March  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  148). 
requested  the  President  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  setting  apart  the  month  of 
April  as  Cancer  Control  Month:  Now,  there- 
fore, 

I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  month  of  April  1964  as  Cancer  Control 
Month;  and  I  Invite  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  other  areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  to  Issue  similar  procla- 
mations. 

I  also  ask  the  medical  and  allied  health 
professions,  the  communications  Industries, 
and  all  other  Interested  persons  and  groups 
to  unite  during  the  appointed  month  In 
public  reaffirmation  of  this  Nation's  efforts 
to  control  camcer. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  amd  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done    at    the    city    of    Washington    this 
25th  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen    hundred    and    sixty-four, 
[seal]     and    of    the    Independence    of    the 
United     States     of     America     the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eighth. 
By  the  President: 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Dean  Rttsk, 

Secretary  of  State. 


APRIL  1964,  CANCER  CONTROL 
MONTH 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
April  1964,  has  been  designated  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  Cancer  Con- 
trol Month. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
fight  to  conquer  cancer,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  American  Cancer 
Society,  along  with  other  private,  non- 
profit organizations,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  fight.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute,  located  at  the  National 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  CANNON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  rule  of  germaneness  will 
be  waived. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege.  Some  of 
this  morning's  newspapers,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  being  one,  contain  a  column 


by  Evans  and  Novak  entitled  "Morse's 
War." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16.  1964) 

Morse's  War 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

President  Johnson  is  taking  unusual  steps 

to  end  the  Irresponsible  attack  on  U.S.  policy 

In  South  Vietnam  by  a  fellow  Democrat. 

What  worries  Mr.  Johnson  today  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Republicans  or  with  the  fact 
that  his  Ambassador  In  Saigon,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  now  leads  in  the  public  opinion  polls 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination. 
What  is  getting  under  his  skin  Is  the  carp- 
ing criticism  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  who  Is  systematically  undercutting . 
the  administration's  resolve  to  control  the 
Communist  threat  In  South  Vietnam. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Johnson  staged  an  xm- 
offlclal  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  honor  guest — and  only  guest — 
at  this  extraordinary  meeting  was  Watn« 
Morse. 

The  President's  purpose:  To  expose  the 
acerbic  Oregon  Democrat  to  all  the  facts  in 
the  administration's  possession  that  might 
convince  him  that  the  decision  to  stay  In 
Vietnam  Is  vital  to  U.S.  Interests. 

The  President's  hope:  That  this  top-secret 
briefing  would  end  Morse's  speeches,  in  and 
outside  the  Senate,  that  "we  cannot  Justify 
this  killing  of  American  boys  In  Vietnam." 
Presidents  have  often  held  confidential 
White  House  briefings  to  explain  and  defend 
controversial  policies  to  congressional  gran- 
dees. The  meeting  of  the  Security  CouncU  2 
weeks  sigo,  however,  Is  the  first  in  memory 
to  which  only  a  single  Senator  was  invited. 
Even  more  unusal,  Morse  is  not  even  chair- 
man or  ranking  member  of  any  of  the  Sen- 
ate committees  most  concerned  with  foreign 
or  military  affairs. 

But  Morse  doesn't  htindle  easily.  He  was 
unimpressed  by  the  testimony  he  heard  from 
the  members  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. Even  President  Johnson's  own  renowned 
powers  of  persuasion  were  wasted  on  the 
Senator.  Finally,  realizing  that  Morse  was 
not  going  to  come  around,  the  President, 
with  a  touch  of  wry  humor,  asked  him  to  go 
back  to  the  Senate  and  "make  me  a  good 
speech"  on  Panama,  a  subject  on  which  he 
and  Morse  see  eye  to  eye. 

But  what  happened?  Only  last  Saturday, 
In  another  speech  to  the  Senate,  Morse  re- 
turned to  the  attack  on  South  Vietnam. 

Morse's  criticism  has  gone  beyond  the 
political  and  military  situation  in  Saigon. 
He  has  bluntly  advised  the  President  that 
the  political  pitfalls  of  Vietnam  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  ticket  this  November, 
not  to  mention  the  party  as  a  whole,  are 
multiplying.  American  casualties  could 
sharply  and  unpredictably  mount  at  any 
time  between  now  and  the  election,  he  says. 
A  coup  d'etat  overthrowing  the  Khanh  gov- 
ernment could  be  disastrous.  The  Inter- 
ference of  other  countries,  as  he  told  the 
Senate  last  month,  could  mean  "serious 
trouble,"  and  U.S.  initiatives  are  limited. 

All  these  risks  have  been  coldly  and 
realistically  appraised  by  the  administration. 
Added  together,  they  do  not  ralBffc**iolehlll 
compared  to  the  mountain  of  risk  that  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  would  raise 
throughout  all  of  southeast  Asia.  And  yet 
that  Is  precisely  what  Morse  advocates. 

As  Johnson  policymakers  see  It  today, 
there  Is  only  one  possible  event  In  South 
Vietnam  that  might  so  damage  the  U.S. 
position  as  to  hurt  the  Democrats  in  the 
November  election.  This  Is  the  possibility 
of  another  coup  d'etat. 
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General  Khanh  has  shifted  his  corps  com- 
manders and  strengthened  his  personal 
Becurtty  forces  to  minimize  this  dangeroxis 
possibility.  As  for  military  losses  to  the 
Vletcong.  policymakers  here  see  no  sign  of 
any  dramatic  change  one  way  or  the  other 
In  the  next  few  months. 

Morses  criticism  Is  likely  not  only  to  con- 
tinue but  to  encourage  the  very  p>olltlcal 
reaction  that  he  warns  the  President  against. 
Because  It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that,  no 
matter  how  well  grounded  U.S.  policy  In  Viet- 
nam Is,  some  Americans  find  It  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  military  Involve- 
ment there  while  there  Is  none  In  Cuba. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  loaded  argument 
that  Morse  Is  dangling  In  front  of  the  voters 
In  his  own  private  war  against  President 
Johnson. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  read  a  column  written  by  these 
two  irresponsible  journalists  on  a  sub- 
ject matter  about  which  I  Icnew  the  facts 
that  I  ever  found  to  be  accurate. 

These  two  alleged  journalists  have 
outdone  themselves  in  irresponsibility 
and  inaccuracy  this  morning. 

In  their  column,  they  state  in  part: 

Two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Johnson  staged  an 
unofficial  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  honor  guest — and  only 
guest — at  this  extraordinary  meeting  was 
Wayne  Morse. 

The  President's  purpose:  To  expose  the 
acerbic  Oregon  Democrat  to  all  the  facts 
In  the  administration's  possession  that  might 
convince  him  that  the  decision  to  stay  In 
Vietnam  Is  vital  to  U.S.  interests. 

Clairvoyance,  I  would  call  it,  when 
they  purport  to  say  what  the  President's 
purpose  was;  but  they  were  certainly 
wrong  in  their  facts,  besides  that. 

To  continue : 

The  President's  hope :  That  this  top-secret 
briefing  would  end  Morse's  speeches.  In  and 
outside  the  Senate,  that  "we  cannot  jtistlfy 
this  klUlng  of  American  boys  In  Vietnam." 

Later  in  their  false  column,  they  write: 
The  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  2 
weeks  ago,  however.  Is  the  first  In  memory 
to  which  only  a  single  Senator  was  Invited. 
Even  more  unusual,  Morse  Is  not  even  chair- 
man or  ranking  member  of  any  of  the  Sen- 
ate committees  most  concerned  with  foreign 
or  military  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  at  least  seven 
or  eight  or  more  other  Senators  at  this 
meeting  which  these  irresponsible  writers 
comment  on.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
among  the  other  Senators  present  were 
Senators  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Hum- 
phrey, Mansfield,  Dirksen,  Hicken- 
looper,  Aiken,  F'ulbright,  Hayden,  and 
maybe  more.  There  were  sdso  two  or 
more  Representatives  from  the  House  at 
the  meeting. 

I  know  why  I  was  invited.  I  happen  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  American  Affairs.  The 
President  wanted  me  to  hear  the  brief- 
ings which  included  a  briefing  on  Latin 
American  problems  involving  Brazil  and 
Panama.  He  wanted — so  he  said — any 
advice  I  cared  to  give  him  in  regard  to 
the  subject  matters  which  were  briefed. 
I  complied  with  his  request  including  my 
views  on  South  Vietnam. 

I  cite  this  again,  only  because  I  am 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  irresponsible 
journalism  which  sits  above  the  clock  in 
the  Senate  most  of  the  time.  I  expect 
more  of  it,  because  after  all  it  is  due  to 
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4  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many 
<^f  the  gentlemen  up  there,  and  their  in- 
adequate training  and  their  biased  jour- 
ilialism. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Senators  have  to 
puffer  from  this  kind  of  journalistic  Ir- 
lesponsibility,  but  I  intend  always  to 
Jeep  the  record  straight  whenever  this 
kind  of  false  article  is  written  about  me. 


April  16 


< 


ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

0  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr.  Keating]  with  the  understanding 

jhat  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right 

to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
^lonored  today  by  the  presence  of  Rabbi 
^illiam  Berkowitz  of  B'nai  Jeshurun, 
*rhose  words  this  morning  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  us.  Spiritual  leader  of  one 
f  the  largest  congregations  in  New 
ork.  Rabbi  Berkowitz  is  a  powerful  in- 
uence  for  good  in  the  affairs  of  our 
reat  city. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  the  occasion 
[or  a  celebration  of  great  joy  and  thanks- 
iving.     Today  is  the  16th  anniversary 
f  the  independence  of  State  of  Israel- 
he   16th   anniversary   of   the   triumph 
f  freedom  and  justice  over  persecution 
^nd  tyranny— the   16th  anniversary  of 
the  achievement  of  generations  and  cen- 
turies  of   community   struggle — it   is  a 
lirthday  that  all  Americans  are  happy  to 
;elebrate. 
Israel  has  developed  from  a  small  and 
jecure  nation  in  a  sea  of  enemies  to 
prosperous  and  dignified  state.     The 
^^termination,  the  skills,  the  dedication 
0f  the  citizens  of  this  nation  have  been 
tremendous.     And    this   new    nation — 
Which    represents    one    of    the    oldest 
breams  of  recorded  history — can  cele- 
brate with  pride  another  year  of  eco- 
lomic,  political,  and  social  growth;  an- 
ther year   of  self-help   and  hope  for 
thers. 

The  ties  between  the  United  States 

,nd  Israel  are  close.    Prom  the  day  of 

rael's  conception,   the  people  of  the 

Jnited  States  have  been  sympathetic  to 

^he  century-old  dream  of  an  Independ- 

jent  Jewish  nation. 

1  Throughout  its  early  ordeals,  Ameri- 
cans looked  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at 
Israel's  staunch  determination  to  sur- 
vive. Today,  we  are  happy  to  note  that 
jisrael's  role  and  influence  are  expanding 
0ver  the  continent  of  Africa,  making  new 
friends,  contributing  toward  new  eco- 
homic  development. 

I  I  believe  we  should  make  clear,  through 
public  comments  as  well  as  in  private 
Italks,  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue its  ties  and  friendship  with  Israel, 
knd  that  the  United  States  will  oppose 
efforts  by  any  nation  in  the  Middle  East 
forcibly  to  overcome  Israel.  Also,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  make  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  not  yield  to  the  per- 
suasive blackmail  which  suggests  that  If 
tU.S.  dollars  are  not  endlessly  forthcom- 
ing, then  other  nations  will  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  money.  We  should 
make  as  clear  as  we  can  that  the  United 
States  will  not  back  efforts  to  prevent  a 


fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  waters, 
which  are  the  only  lifeblood  of  Mideast- 
ern  lands.  That  also  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized today. 

The  purpose  of  U.S.  friend.5hip  and 
assistance  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  to 
support  aggressive  military  ventures,  but 
to  promote  the  very  type  of  economic 
self-help  which  has  been  a  vital  element 
in  Israel's  progress.  When  U.S.  funds 
are  not  used  for  such  purposes,  when 
they  are  used  to  step  up  subversion  or 
actual  flghting  against  other  states,  or 
when  they  are  used  to  threaten  others, 
foreign  aid  will  be  repudiated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  This  much 
should  be  clear  to  all  who  deal  with  our 
country  or  who  try  to  use  American  gen- 
erosity in  the  Mideast  to  defeat  Ameri- 
can objectives  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  reiterate  today 
on  this  16th  anniversary  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence, our  country's  support  for  the 
free  and  independent  nation  of  Israel. 

Israel's  independence  is  a  victory  of 
freedom.  It  must  not  be  subjected  to  the 
risk  of  becoming  a  defeat  for  freedom. 

To  achieve  stability  in  Israel — to  as- 
sure its  future — to  create  the  climate  of 
its  survival  and  growth — these  are  not 
goals  that  are  exclusively  in  the  self- 
interest  of  Israel.  They  are  vital  ob- 
jectives that  move  a  whole  area  of  the 
world  toward  a  higher  destiny,  a  richer, 
better  life  for  its  people.  For  Israel  is  a 
laboratory  of  progress,  an  island  of  dy- 
namic achievement — a  potential  source 
of  social,  intellectual,  and  economic 
vigor  for  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Only  as  its  own  strength  increases — 
only  as  it  is  free  to  develop  without  the 
calculated  program  of  interference  and 
obstructionism  represented  by  those  who 
would  destroy  it — only  as  this  growth 
and  vitality  take  place — can  Israel  make 
the  immense  contributions  to  human  ad- 
vancement that  lie  within  its  power.  It 
Is  my  hope — it  is  my  conviction — that  Is- 
rael will  triumph  in  its  brave  building  of 
a  better  world — for  that  triiamph  will 
stand  as  a  victory  not  only  for  Israel,  but 
for  all  free  men,  whatever  their  race, 
their  creed,  or  their  color. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  yielding  to  me. 
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DEATH   OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Dirk- 
sen], with  the  understanding  that  in  do- 
ing so  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  and  there  have  been  quiet  people  in 
the  public  service  who  have  made  an  In- 
delible imprint  on  our  national  life. 
They  make  few  if  any  speeches.  They 
make  no  headlines.  They  rate  no  brass 
bands.  And  yet  they  stoutly  man  the 
oars  which  take  the  national  ship  of 
state  through  quiet  or  turbulent  waters. 

More  often  than  not.  they  are  humble 
and  self-effacing,  but  all  men  know  al- 
ways where  they  stand. 

They  make  no  pretense  to  influence 
and  yet  they  wield  it.  They  make  no 
loud  boasts  of  their  achievements  and 


yet  they  are  steady  producers.    They  do 

not  parade  their  power,  and  yet  In  their 

humble  and  quiet  demeanor,  anyone  can 

perceive  that  it  is  there. 

They  are  tolerant  of  their  colleagues 

yet    never    indulge    in    condescension. 

They  are  intensely  loyal  to  their  friends 

and  show  it  by  quiet  deeds  and  not  by 

loud  and  self-serving  words. 

Devotion  to  country,  to  family,  and  to 

friends  is  the  very  hallmark  of  their 

daily  conduct. 
Such  a  person,  in  my  judgment,  was 

Congressman  Thomas  O'Brien  of  Illi- 
nois, dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in 

the  House  of  Representatives,  who  at 

age  85,  this  week  surrendered  to  the  arms 
of  eternal  sleep. 

He  was  a  kindly,  patient  person,  a 
shrewd  judge  of  human  nature  with  an 
uncanny  capacity  to  distingvUsh  between 
that  which  was  genuine  and  that  which 
was  spurious  in  human  values. 

I  salute  the  memory  of  Thomas 
O'Brien,  who,  while  intensely  devoted  to 
his  party,  always  found  time  to  give  aid 
and  counsel  to  a  friend  regardless  of  his 
political  affiliation. 

During  our  association  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  all  the  years 
that  I  served  in  the  Senate,  he  was  truly 
a  friend  and  I  mourn  his  departure  from 
these  earthly  precincts  in  which  we  of- 
ten visited.  In  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
he  enshrined  himself  in  the  hearts  of 
many. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
Thursday,  it  take  a  recess  until  10  ajn. 
tomorrow,  Friday.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  RESOLUTION  ADOPT- 
ED BY  CENTRAL  LABOR  COUNCIL 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  of  New  York  City  held 
a  meeting  on  April  8,  1964,  at  the  Man- 
hattan Center  in  New  York  City.    I  was 
to  be  a  speaker  at  that  meeting,  but  un- 
fortunately the  business  of  the  Senate 
prevented    my    being    there.    At    that 
meeting,  attended  by  3,000  delegates,  a 
resolution    was    adopted,    which   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th«    Civil    Rights    Bill    RisoLirnoN,    New 
York  Crrr  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  Manhattan  Center 
■The  AFL-CIO  is  for  civil  rights — without 
reservation  and  without  delay."     This  state- 
ment by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
STims  up  the  pyoeltlon  of  millions  of  trade 
unionists.     The    AFL-CIO    has    wholeheart- 
edly endorsed  the  civil  rights  bill  and  If  or- 
ganized labor  has  any  criticism,  It  Is  that 
the  bin  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  cannot 
stand  Idly  by  and  watch  the  dally  denial  of 
rights  to  Negroes  and  other  minorities:  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  enjoy  service  In  hotels, 


restaurants,  and  theaters;  to  register  and  to 
vote;  to  education  and  training;  to  employ- 
ment and  promotion.  It  Is  to  right  these 
wrongs  that  the  civil  rights  bill  has  been 
proposed. 

Today,  we  are  stirred  by  a  civil  rights  revo- 
lution In  which  those  who  have  been  dis- 
criminated against,  are  demanding  freedom 
and  equality.  We  believe  that  the  labor 
movement  and  the  clvU  rights  movement 
have  a  common  goal  and  a  common  Interest. 
Neither  can  be  succesaful  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  other. 

However,  an  unholy  alliance  exists  be- 
tween rlghtwlng,  antUabor  groups  and  the 
racists  and  segregationists.  Scratch  a  labor- 
baiter  and  you  wUl  find  a  racehater.  The 
presidential  primary  In  Wisconsin  only  con- 
firmed what  we  have  long  known.  To  de- 
feat civil  rights  or  any  progressive  legisla- 
tion, the  bigots  and  the  Blrchltes  of  either 
political  party  will  join  forces  and  hate  ped- 
dlers will  find  a  willing  audience  In  the 
North  and  the  South. 

The  Senate  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
begins  Its  second  month.  We  remind  the 
Senators  of  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  message.  "Let  this  session  of  Con- 
gress be  known  as  the  session  which  did 
more  for  civil  rights  than  the  last  100  ses- 
sions combined.  Today,  Americans  of  all 
races  stand  side  by  side  In  Berlin  and  Viet- 
nam. They  died  side  by  side  In  Korea. 
Surely  they  can  work  and  eat  and  travel  side 
by  side  In  their  own  country." 

How  can  the  United  States  claim  to  lead 
the  free  world  when,  in  a  southern  county 
with  1,900  white  persons  over  the  age  of  21, 
there  were  2,260  registered  voters  and  none 
of  the  5,122  Negroes  of  voting  age  were  reg- 
istered? How  can  the  United  States  boast 
of  free  speech  when  civil  rlghU  leaders  are 
mxirdered? 

The  time  for  legislation  outlawing  dis- 
crimination In  voting.  In  public  accommo- 
dations. In  employment.  In  education,  and 
In  federally  assisted  programs  Is  long  over- 
due: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  NYC  AFL-CIO  call  for 
Immediate  Senate  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
blU  without  weakening  amendments. 

We  urge  all  trade  unionists  to  write  and 
visit  their  Senators  calling  for  their  strong 
support  of  the  blU,  and  we  further  urge  our 
members  to  Initiate  neighborhood  rallies  for 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 

We  call  upon  all  our  affiliates  to  press  for 
passage  of  the  bill  and  to  Initiate  with  their 
employers  labor-management  committees  to 
demonstrate  widespread  support  for  this 
needed  legislation.  Including  support  of  the 
fair  emplojmient  practices  section. 

We  recognize  that  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  does  not  mean  total  victory  In  the 
struggle  against  discrimination.  But  If  the 
bill  Is  effectively  enforced,  many  abuses  wUl 
be  reduced.  We  pledge  therefore  to  be 
vigilant  In  order  to  Insure  enforcement. 

Finally,  we  recognize  that  this  effort  Is 
part  of  the  battle  against  poverty  and  for 
full  employment  and  we  pledge  our  com- 
plete support  to  President  Johnson  In  that 
struggle. 


ISRAEL'S    16  YEARS  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Israel 
is  celebrating  the  beginning  of  its  17th 
year  as  an  independent  reborn  nation 
on  April  16  amidst  mixed  signs  of  im- 
pressive achievement  and  yet  threat- 
ening dangers  to  its  very  existence. 


When  Israel  was  created,  she  became 
the  69th  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Since  then,  the  UJI.  membership  has  al- 
most doubled — it  now  stands  at  103 
countries — and  Israel,  in  addition  to  her 
own  problems,  has  shared  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  responsibilities  arising  from 
the  problems  of  independence  that  these 
new  nations  faced. 

Unlike  the  new  nations  who  have  been 
generously  endowed  by  nature  with  nat- 
ural resources,  Israel  had  to  face  the 
task  of  building  a  nation  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  almost  totally  devoid 
of  any  natural  resources  and  surrounded 
by  enemies.  Moreover,  the  human  re- 
sources from  which  this  nation  was  built 
consisted  of  people  who  came  from  70 
different  nations,  with  different  lan- 
guages, different  social  environments, 
and  different  climates. 

The  task  of  unifying  and  assimilat- 
ing its  people,  over  1  million  of  whom 
were  admitted  to  Israel  since  1948,  was 
carried  on  successfully  in  the  face  of 
crushing  burdens  for  defense  and  with- 
out weakening  Israel's  free  and  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  State  of  Israel 
is  confronted  by  an  extraordinary  inter- 
national situation  created  by  bitterly 
hostile  neighboring  governments  led  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  which  openly 
proclaim  their  determination  to  wipe  out 
the  small  state  and  its  population. 

It  is  incredible  that  strong  reaction 
did  not  take  place  when  such  threats 
were  made  by  member  states  of  the  U  JI. 
to  annihilate  another  U.N.  member 
state.  Egypt's  ability  to  mount  an  of- 
fensive in  Yemen,  1,000  miles  away, 
proves  that  this  is  no  idle  threat  that  can 
be  put  down  as  mere  words  for  internal 
consumption. 

To  defend  herself  against  these 
threats,  Israel  is  forced  to  spend  vast 
sums  for  the  purchase  of  arms  in  order 
to  maintain  at  least  a  qualitative  bal- 
ance with  the  massive  and  sophisticated 
arms  of  all  kinds  that  the  Soviet-bloc 
countries  are  pouring  into  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  She  receives  no  grant 
aid  for  arms  from  the  United  States — as 
some  Arab  States  do — and  must  buy  her 
vital  armaments  out  of  her  own  re- 
sources. 

Despite  these  special  problems,  Israel 
has  steadfastly  lived  up  to  the  great  hu- 
manitarian commitment  made  when  the 
State  was  created,  namely,  to  admit  and 
resettle  all  Jews  who  wanted  to  return 
to  their  homeland.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  in  the  displaced  persons 
camps  in  1949  came  to  Israel;  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  came  from  coim- 
tries  where  they  had  to  flee  for  their 
lives,  leaving  behind  everything  they 
owned  except  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 
One  might  well  ask  what  the  interna- 
tional commimity  would  have  done  with 
this  problem  of  vast  numbers  of  penni- 
less, homeless  men.  women,  and  children 
if  there  had  not  been  a  State  of  Israel 
to  give  them  homes  and  an  opportunity 
to  rebuild  their  lives. 

Israel  has  developed  an  economy  close 
to  viability — if  it  did  not  have  to  con- 
tend with  a  boiling  arms  race  in  its 
area — which  is  based  on  a  growing  in- 
dustry, diversified  agriculture,  and  in- 
creasing international  trade.  The  pipe- 
line to  carry  Israel's  share  of  Jordan 
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waters  to  the  Negev  opens  up  new  ave- 
nues for  future  growth  and  development 
because  it  will  make  large  areas  of  desert 
land  available  for  farms  and  towns.  Not 
content  with  this  role,  Israel  is  also 
enormously  helping  the  free  world  by 
sending  missions  and  giving  technical 
help  to  many  new  African  and  Asian 
countries  which  can  profit  so  much  from 
Israel's  experience. 

Israel  is  a  force  for  peace,  progress, 
and  freedom  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
free  world  has  every  reason  to  regard  as 
good  fortune  the  day  16  years  ago  when 
Israel  proclaimed  her  independence.  But 
while  we  hail  Israel's  spectacular 
achievements,  let  us  not  relax  our  vigi- 
lance and  care  for  its  security  and  prog- 
ress. The  maintenance  of  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  and  the  assurance  of 
our  support  are  essential  to  Israel's  se- 
curity so  that  she  can  fulfill  her  great 
humanitarian  mission. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
year  1948  I  had  the  honor  to  present,  on 
behalf  of  a  group  interested  in  the  new 
State  of  Israel,  a  statement  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York.  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  asking  that  he  lend 
his  influence  to  the  movement  for  recog- 
nition of  the  State  of  Israel  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

At  that  point  recognition  had  not  as 
yet  been  extended  to  the  new  state;  nor 
had  it  been  indicated  at  that  time  that 
such  recognition  would  be  extended. 

Governor  Dewey,  in  a  strong  and  forth- 
right statement,  announced  his  complete 
.support  of  recognition  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

This  statement  advanced  the  cause  of 
the  young  democracy,  which,  in  fact,  is 
the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  am  sure  that  fact  has  long  been  re-  i 
membered  by  the  friends  of  Israel. 

At  this  time,  on  the  16th  anniversary  | 
of  its  independence,  I  salute  that  little 
state  for  its  magnificent  performance.  ^ 
for  its  courage  in  the  face  of  hostility, 
for  its  resolution,  and  its  strong  resist- 
ance to  all  threats  by  would-be  aggres- 
sors or  oppressors. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  on  Monday,  a 
very  distmguished  rabbi.  Rabbi  Richman. 
of  Scranton.  Pa.,  has  been  invited  to  give 
the  opening  prayer  in  the  Senate,  as  a 
further  tribute  to  the  recognition  of 
IsraeL  

PRESIDENTIAL  INABIUTY  AND  VA- 
CANCIES IN  THE  VICE-PRESI- 
DENCY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary recently  concluded  extensive 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  presidential 
inability  and  vacancies  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, 

The  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  currently  is  in  the  process 
of  considering  the  wealth  of  expert  testi 
mony  offered  by  a  number  of  our  dlstin-1 
gui.shed  colleagues,  by  leaders  of  thei 
legal  pirofession.  by  well-known  ix)liti-( 
cal  scientists,  and  by  such  men  person-i 
ally  involved  in  Instances  of  presidential 
mabillty  as  former  Vice  President  Nixon 


and  former  Attorneys  General  Brownell 
and  Biddle. 

During  the  hearings  and  the  current 
study  period  the  subcommittee  has  been 
grateful  for  the  continuing  national 
dialog  on  these  subjects  conducted  by 
professional  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  by  a  var- 
iety of  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  ra- 
dio and  television  stations.  Only  through 
a  broad  understanding  of  these  delicate 
problems  which  might  affect  the  stability 
of  our  Nation  can  the  people  assist  Con- 
gress in  reaching  a  reasonable  solution 
that  could  appropriately  be  made  a  part 
of  our  Constitution. 

To  illustrate  the  wide  Interest  in  this 
subject,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  proj- 
ect developed  by  the  public  affairs  de- 
partment of  RKO  General  Broadcasting, 
a  group  of  12  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions. They  are  WOR^TV  and  radio. 
New  York;  KHJ-TV  and  radio  in  Los 
Angeles;  WNAC-TV  and  radio  in  Boston; 
CBIW-TV  and  radio  in  Detroit-Windsor; 
KFRC  radio  in  San  Francisco;  WGMS 
radio  in  Washington.  D.C. ;  and  WHBQ- 
TV  and  radio  in  Memphis. 

This  group  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions is  currently  broadcasting  a  series 
of  suggested  solutions  to  these  problems 
by  a  number  of  authorities,  including 
eight  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  among  those  invited  to 
participate.  The  series  is  entitled,  "In 
Search  of  a  Solution:  Presidential  Suc- 
cession and  Disability,"  and  the  state- 
ments are  being  broadcast  on  all  12 
stations  in  the  group  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem and  possible  solutions  to  as  many 
people  as  possible  across  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  to  commend  RKO  General 
Broadcasting,  its  president,  Hathaway 
Watson  and  its  director  of  public  affairs, 
Martin  Weldon,  for  this  fine  public  serv- 
ice project  and,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
to  make  this  series  of  brief  statements 
a  part  of  the  Record  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
the  serious  thought  that  is  being  given 
to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  Search  of  a  Solution  :  Presidential 
Succession  and  disabilitt 

RICHARD  a*.  NIXON 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  ever 
conceived  by  man.  And  yet,  like  all  Instru- 
ments. It  was  not  perfect.  In  two  respects. 
Involving  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  a  defect,  and  I  believe 
that  now  Is  the  time  to  correct  those  defects. 

The  first  deals  with  the  problem  of  presi- 
dential succession,  which  has  been  brought 
very  dramatically  home  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Today,  the  United  States  does  not  have 
a  Vice  President.  The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  would  become  President  in 
the  event  that  President  Johnson  were  to 
die.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  be  It  Mr. 
McCoRMACK  or  any  other  Speaker,  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  essential.  In  view  of  what 
happened  under  President  Elsenhower  when 
I  was  Vice  President,  and  under  President 
Kennedy  when  he  trained  Vice  President 
Johnson  to  take  over   in   the  event  of  his 


death,  that  the  United  States  not  be  without 
a  Vice  President. 

Putting  It  another  way,  I  think  the  man 
best  qualified  to  be  President  In  the  event 
something  should  happen  to  the  President 
is  a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  problem  of  presi- 
dential succession  should  be  handled  by  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  would 
provide  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  convene  the  electoral  college. 
This  is  the  group  which  elects  the  Presi- 
dent, selected  of  course  by  the  voters  In  the 
last  presidential  election.  And  therefore, 
this  group  would  always  elect  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  man  who  was  of  the  same  party 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  also,  of  course,  have  in  mind  and  prob- 
ably follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  kind  of  man,  selected  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  within  30  days 
after  the  death  of  a  President,  I  think  would 
best  be  qualified  to  take  over  as  President 
In  the  event  that  the  man  who  would  be- 
come President  because  of  the  death  of  the 
previous  President  were  to  die. 

Now  the  second  point  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  deficient  Is  with  regard  to  what 
we  call  the  Inability  or  disability  of  the  man 
who  happens  to  be  President. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  this  was  In  the  case  of  President  Wilson. 
At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I,  when  he 
had  given  remarkable  leadership  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  to  his  country.  President 
Wilson  had  a  stroke.  And  In  the  last  criti- 
cal 18  months  of  his  administration,  when 
It  was  time  to  win  the  peace  after  winning 
the  war.  he  could  not  carry  out  the  duties 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  His  fam- 
ily would  not  allow  the  Vice  President  to 
take  over,  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  So  the 
country  went  along  without  presidential 
leadership. 

During  President  Elsenhower's  adminis- 
tration we  had  the  same  problem  when 
President  Eisenhower  had  a  heart  attack  and 
then  a  stroke.  Fortunately,  In  his  case,  there 
was  an  understanding  that  I  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  step  In  and  carry  on  the  neces- 
sary duties  during  that  period. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  letter  which 
President  Johnson  has  written  following 
the  procedure  which  President  Elsenliower 
adopted  with  me — a  letter  to  Mr.  McCormack, 
who  is  next  in  succession,  indicating  that  he 
would  step  m  In  case  the  President  suffered 
disability. 

But  a  letter  Is  not  enough.  What  we  need 
here  Is  either  a  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
or  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  what  will  happen  when  a  President  Is 
unable  to  handle  the  duties  of  the  OflSce, 
and  when  and  how  the  Vice  President  takes 
over  the  duties  of  the  Office.  We  can't  af- 
ford any  period  at  this  time  of  atomic  weap- 
ons when  no  finger.  In  effect.  Is  on  the 
trigger. 

So  In  both  of  these  cases,  presidential  dis- 
ability and  presidential  succession,  I  think 
the  time  Is  now  for  action.  And  that's  why 
I've  suggested  that  there  be  appointed  a 
high-level  commission — made  up  possibly  of 
the  three  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  who  are  living,  and  also  of  appointees 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate — who  will 
make  recommendations,  considering  these 
that  I  have  made  and  others,  so  that  finally 
this  one  great  defect  In  an  otherwise  re- 
markable document  may  be  corrected. 

JOHN    W.    M'CORMACK,    SPEAKER    OT  THE    HOUSE 
OF     REPRESENTATIVES 

The  present  succession  law  has  been  upran 
the  statute  books  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
1940's.  It  was  recommended  then  by  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  That  changed 
the  line  of  succession  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  after  the  Vice  President  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
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I  voted  for  that  bill,  and  I  still  favor  such 
legislation. 

I  realize  that  there  are  honest  differences 
of  opinion,  and  I  have  no  objections  to  those 
differences  of  opinion  being  expressed,  and  I 
would  Impose  no  difBcultles  toward  any 
congressional  action.  But  my  own  personal 
view  is  that  I  strongly  support  the  present 
law  as  between  the  Speaker  being  next  to  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  Is  no  reflection  at  all  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  any  Cabinet  officer.  But  I 
feel  that  the  Speaker  more  nearly  represents 
the  viewpoint  of  the  people  of  the  country 
than  the  Secretary  of  State,  In  that  he's  been 
elected  by  a  congressional  district  and  also 
selected  by  the  colleagues  of  his  party  In  the 
caucus  and  then  elected  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  gives  the  speakership, 
which  Is  one  of  the  constitutional  offices,  a 
national  atmosphere  and  national  Influence. 

On  the  question  of  disability  legislation,  I 
think  It's  a  matter  of  paramount  Importance 
that  some  agency,  some  means,  some  instru- 
ment be  devised  as  quickly  as  possible  where- 
by there'll  be  a  legal  determination  of  dis- 
ability and  when  ability  Is  restored. 

I  take  this  position  because  the  very  legiti- 
macy of  Government  could  be  Involved  un- 
less some  such  legal  agency.  Instrument,  or 
means  exists. 

So,  briefly,  on  the  question  of  succession  as 
between  the  Speaker  being  next  In  line  to 
the  Vice  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State, 
I  favor  the  Speaker.  And  second  on  disabil- 
ity legislation,  the  means  to  determine  that 
and  the  restoration  of  ability,  I  strongly  favor 
legislation  to  establish  some  Instrument  or 
means  whereby  that  can  be  done. 

SENATOR    LEVERETTT    SALTONSTALL,    OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

We  In  the  United  States  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  our  form  of  government,  which  can 
sustain  Itself  even  in  the  face  of  a  tragic 
event  such  as  the  recent  death  of  President 
Kennedy.  However,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  and  carried 
out  by  the  Congress,  Is  simple  and  unequiv- 
ocal and  Insures  that  the  necessary  change- 
over win  be  both  rapid  and  efficient.  Above 
all,  the  continuity  of  the  Government  must 
be  maintained. 

The  present  law,  enacted  In  1947,  calls  for 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  take  over  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency  If  something  hap- 
pens to  both  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  However,  It  is  conceivable  that 
under  this  system  the  successor  could  belong 
to  a  different  political  party  than  the  de- 
ceased President.  Such  a  change  In  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Government  would 
hardly  be  conducive  to  the  smooth  and  un- 
interrupted conduct  of  the  Nation's  affairs. 
I  believe  that  Mtlcle  II,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  Vice  President,  the  President  can  nomi- 
nate a  successor.  If  the  nominee  were  not 
confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
House  sitting  In  Joint  session,  a  second  name 
could  be  offered. 

A  further  question  Is  that  of  presidential 
disability.  On  the  three  occasions  when  a 
President  has  been  disabled,  the  steps 
taken  were  those  that  seemed  the  most  expe- 
dient at  the  time.  This  situation  should  be 
clarified  by  constitutional  amendment  to 
avoid  any  confusion  about  when  and  to 
what  extent  the  second  In  command  should 
assume  the  duties  of  the  President.  Per- 
haps a  committee,  made  up  of  the  four 
senior  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  eight 
Members  of  Congress,  four  from  each  body, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  President's 
disability,  would  be  the  best  method  In 
which  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Finally,  any  change  In  the  law  of  succes- 
sion should  not  take  effect  until  after  No- 
vember   1964.     We   must   have   a  clear  and 
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definlte  constitutional  and  legislative  policy 
on  this  matter,  carefully  designed  to  meet 
every  conceivable  eventuality. 

SENATOR    JACOB    K.    JAVPTS    OF    NEW    TOHK 

The  tragic  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, of  beloved  memory,  has  brought  on  a 
great  national  debate  with  respect  to  what 
the  country  does  when  It  faces  a  situation 
like  It  faces  now  and  there's  no  Vice  President 
In  office,  the  Vice  President  having  succeed- 
ed to  the  Presidency  because  of  the  death 
of  the  President.  This  has  happened  four 
times  In  this  century  alone  and  It's  a  matter 
therefore  of  very  great  moment. 

Now  every  time  a  thing  like  this  happens 
there's  a  discussion  exactly  like  the  one 
that's  going  on,  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do 
about  It,  and  generally,  as  a  little  time  goes 
by.  It's  forgotten  about,  as  the  matter  Is  dis- 
cussed. It  is  then  Just  filed  away  and  that's 
the  end  of  that. 

Now  since  1947  we  have  had  a  succession 
statute  which  puts  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  In  that  order,  after 
this  President — If  this  President,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  office  should  have  anything  hap- 
pen to  him.  We  certainly  hope  and  pray 
this  won't  happen.  This  Is  a  very  Inad- 
equate plan  because  It  doesn't  give  us  a 
Vice  President,  and  we  need  one. 

We  need  one  for  the  National  Security 
Council.  We  need  one  to  preside  over  the 
Senate.  Most  Importantly,  we  need  one  to- 
day as  a  right  arm  to  the  President  all 
around  the  world,  as  our  recent  Vice  Pres- 
idents, Vice  President  Nixon  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident Johnson  have  been. 

Therefore,  I  have  proposed  that  upon  such 
an  event  happening,  the  Congress  should 
meet  In  Joint  session  and  should  Immedi- 
ately elect  a  Vice  President,  the  new  Vice 
President,  and  that  that  person  should  be 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Incumbent  In 
office,  to  wit  President  Johnson,  as  he  will 
be  his  principal  man. 

I  think  this  Is  the  most  democratic  and 
responsible  way  to  do  It,  and  I  believe  that 
the  one  thing  which  we  must  all  resolve  to 
bring  out  of  the  present  debate  Is  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  time  In  our  history  when  we 
not  only  do  not  have  a  President — we've 
provided  for  that  In  our  succession  laws — 
but  that  we  must  have  a  Vice  President  too, 
and  we  must  do  that  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

SENATOR  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL  OF  CAUFORNIA 

In  1916  the  United  States  was  on  the  verge 
of  war.  We  also  had  a  presidential  election 
that  year.  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  to 
his  great  credit,  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen If  he  were  defeated  In  November  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent, would  not  take  office  imtll  the  follow- 
ing March.  Here  was  a  hiatus  of  several 
months  during  which  very  difficult  and  tragic 
events  might  take  place  within  moments; 
and  a  lame  duck  President  should  not  astune 
the  responsibility  for  his  successor  or  for  his 
people. 

President  Wilson  decided  that,  if  Mr. 
Hughes  were  to  be  elected,  he  would  imme- 
diately appoint  Mr.  Hughes  Secretary  of  State, 
that  he,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  Vice  President 
would  then  both  resign,  making  Mr.  Hughes, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  President  Immediately. 

The  recent,  monstrous  tragedy  In  Dallas 
Indicates  again  that  the  American  people 
have  a  direct  Interest  in  the  succession  to 
the  Presidency  if  (1)  the  President,  or  (2) 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President,  are 
either  removed  or  are  Incapacitated. 

Today,  under  the  present  succession  stat- 
ute, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  follow  the  Vice  President,  If  the 
Vice  President,  becoming  President,  were 
then  to  be  removed. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  old  system  Is  better, 
and  I  favor  legislation  under  which,  when 
the  Vice   President  becomes  President,  the 


next  sucoeesor — ^if  anything  happened  to  the 
new  President — would   be   the  Secretary  of 

State. 

SENATOR    PAUL    H.    DOUGLAS    OF   nXINOIS 

There  are  two  distinct  problems  In  this 
matter.  The  first  Is  presidential  succession, 
and  the  second  presidential  disability. 

Now  the  chief  trouble  on  presidential  suc- 
cession is  the  question  of  who  will  become 
Vice  President  when  the  Vice  President  be- 
comes President.  The  present  provision  is 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  shall  have  the 
first  line  of  succession,  and  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  I  think  this  is  In  gen- 
eral correct,  except,  that  if  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  is  of  the  oppKJslte  party  of  that 
of  the  President,  then  I  think  the  successor 
should  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  that 
party  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  problem  of  presidential  disability  is 
more  serious  than  that  of  presidential  suc- 
cession, because  a  President  can  be  disabled 
and  he  v^ll  not  admit  It.  For  Instance,  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  disabled  for  2  months  prior 
to  his  death  from  assassination  In  1881,  and 
President  Wilson  was  disabled  for  17  months 
from  late  September  1919  to  March  of  1921. 
President  Elsenhower  was  disabled  on  at  least 
two  occasions. 

I  think  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
probably  made  the  best  suggestion  In  this 
connection.  Namely,  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee be  set  up — not  for  the  emergency — but 
a  standing  advisory  committee  be  created  of 
representatives  of  the  Judiciary  and  the  leg- 
islative, with  competent  doctors  attached. 
And  that  they  will  make  recommendations 
upon  which  House  and  Senate,  meeting  In 
Joint  session,  virill  act. 

In  other  words,  that  some  control  will 
be  exercised. 

SENATOR  KENNETH  B.  KEATING  OF  NEW  YORK 

Recently  the  ConsUtutlonal  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Amendments,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, began  hearings  on  various  plans  to 
solve  the  problems  of  presidential  succession 
and  presidential  Inability. 

The  tragic  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  ever-present  danger  of  crip- 
pling mental  or  physical  injury  to  the  Presi- 
dent underlines  the  pressing  need  for  legis- 
lation on  these  matters. 

On  succession,  I've  proposed  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  the  election  of  two  Vice 
Presidents  at  the  regular  4-year  presidential 
elections.  Each  party  would  nominate  two 
vice  presidential  candidates  as  part  of  the 
national  ticket:  one  rimnlng  for  Executive 
Vice  President,  who  would  be  first  in  line 
of  succession  if  the  President  died,  and  the 
other  rimnlng  for  Legislative  Vice  President, 
who  would  be  second  in  line.  The  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  would  handle  a  wide 
variety  of  special  assignments,  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  He  would,  In  fact,  be  a 
full-time  presidential  understudy.  The  Leg- 
islative Vice  President  would  preside  over 
the  Senate,  and  also  pitch  In  on  executive 
assignments. 

Now  some  have  said  this  plan  would  down- 
grade the  Vice-Presidency.  I  emphatically 
do  not  agree.  Two  Vice  Presidents  would 
strengthen  the  line  of  succession  with  offi- 
cials elected  by  all  the  people,  and  would 
give  the  President  two  right  arms  to  assist 
In  carrying  out  the  crushing  burdens  of  his 

office 

On  the  subject  of  Inability  the  real 
danger  Is  that  right  now  there  Is  no  estab- 
lished procedure  to  determine  when  a  Presi- 
dent has  become  unable  to  carry  out  his 
duties,  or  when  a  disabled  President  has 
recovered  enough  to  resume  his  responsibili- 
ties. Too  many  times  In  our  history,  we've 
had  to  get  along  without  decisive  leadership 
from  the  Presidency  due  to  serious  Ulness. 

I  propose  that  Congress  be  given  the  power 
to  set  up  the  ground  rules  on  presidential 
inability,  and  I'm  hopeful  that  action  will 
be  taken  this  year.    I  think  this   is  more 
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Important  at  this  time  than  succession.  For 
at  least  there  Is  already  a  law  on  the  books 
to  take  care  of  It. 

SENATOR   JOHN    J.    8PARKMAN    OP    ALABAMA 

The  tragic  death  of  President  John  Ken- 
nedy brings  home  to  us.  all  too  strongly,  th  i 
need  to  All  what  has  been  called  "a  gapln ; 
hole"  in  our  system  of  selecting  a  successor 
to  a  deceased  President.  We  cannot  afford  t  J 
procrastinate  in  this  vital  need  any  longei . 
The  truth  Is  that  ever  since  this  Nation  wa  s 
established  we  have  been  exceedingly  luckjr 
that  our  system  of  presidential  succession 
has  worked  so  well  despite  weaknesses  in  it 
that  could  be  catastrophic.  During  that  time 
we  have  seen  eight  Presidents  die.  seven  Vice 
Presidents  die.  and  one  Vice  President  reslgr  . 
The  result  is  that  for  40  years  of  this  coun- 
try's existence  we  have  been  governed  under 
a  system  of  succession  that  could  be  perilous  i. 

To  me.  a  basic  flaw  in  the  present  systeri 
is  that  the  line  of  succession  could  include 
persons  not  of  the  same  political  faith.  This 
does  not  make  for  orderly  Government  cr 
orderly  succession. 

I  believe  many  people  In  the  Nation  desiie 
a  system  whereby  the  people  would  have  the 
final  say  as  to  who  would  be  the  successov 
Perhaps  the  vacancy  could  be  filled  througti 
a  special  popular  election  or  within  the 
framework  of  the  electoral  college  which  si- 
lected  the  deceased  President  In  the  last  elec- 
tion. This  means  that  the  people  would  hai  e 
a  voice  In  choosing  the  President,  which  s 
what  the  Constitution  intended. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  problem  caused  t  y 
the  death  of  a  President  Is  the  infinitely  moi  e 
complex  problem  of  presidential  disability 
This  problem  is  so  Important  and  so  greut 
that  I  feel  it  must  necessarily  be  resolve  ci 
through  a  constitutional  amendment  simp  y 
because  the  Constitution  does  not  say  who  U 
to  Judge  when  a  President  is  Incapable  of  pe  - 
forming  his  duties  or  capable  of  retiimi^g 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties  once  he  his 
been  relieved  of  them.  I 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  a  better  systetn 
to  handle  death  and  disability  in  the  Pre«- 
dency  can  be  established  in  the  near  futuije. 
In  this  regard,  the  Senate  Constltutionkl 
Amendments  Subcommittee  is  now  studyli^g 
testimony  taken  at  recent  hearings — hearints 
established  to  try  to  improve  our  system  bf 
presidential  succession  and  disability. 

8KNATOR    THRUSTON    B.    MORTON    OT    KENTtTCKT 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  is  giving  soi^e 
thought  to  the  question  of  the  Presidential 
succession  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  to 
something  about  it  at  this  session.  I  arn 
opposed  to  the  present  law.  I  think  that  Jit 
has  certain  weaknesses.  Now  I  have  noth- 
ing against  the  present  Speaker  of  the  Houfe. 
I  happen  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Mfc- 
CoRMACK  and  a  friend.  But  I  don't  thl|ik 
any  Speaker  of  the  House  can  stay  cl 
enough  to  the  policymaking  decisions  that  fee 
on  downtown.  Running  the  House  Is  a  full- 
time  Job.  Now  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Vice  President,  that's  different. 
He  doesn't  run  the  Senate.  But  the  SpeaMer 
of  the  House  is  really  Mr.  Capitol  Hill  and  fie 
can't  maintain  a  suite  of  offices  downtown 
and  spend  half  or  three-quarters  of  his  time 
with  the  executive  branch.  I 

Also.  I  am  not  impressed  with  the  fornjer 
law  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
succeed  In  the  event  that  the  President  ahd 
the  Vice  President  both  died  In  office.  Fpr, 
indeed,  a  Secretary  of  State  should  be  selen- 
ed  for  his  ability  to  manage  and  advise  tihe 
President  on  foreign  affairs,  not  necessarily; to 
be  a  man  of  all-around  knowledge  on  sxif^h. 
Items  as  labor-management  relations,  ag^l 
culture,  welfare,  and  so  forth  ' 
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and  that  successor  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  meeting  In  Joint 
session.  The  House  Is  closer  to  the  people 
than  the  Senate  and  under  my  plan  a  House 
Member  would  have  a  vote  as  well  as  a  Senate 
Member.  Equal  votes,  one  for  each.  I  put  In 
this  safeguard  so  that  the  people  do  have  a 
veto  power.  But  I  think  that  it  Is  far  and 
away  the  best  plan.  And  today,  actually, 
when  a  man  Is  nominated  by  either  party  for 
President  he  has  the  major  voice  In  selecting 
his  running  mate.  So  It  Just  carries  the 
convention  tradition  forward. 

SENATOR  BIRCH  BATH  OF  INDIANA 

The  death  of  President  Kennedy  once  again 
focused  attention  on  two  critical  problems 
facing  this  country.  First,  for  the  17th  time 
In  our  history  we  are  faced  with  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Vice  President.  Today  we  have 
no  Vice  President  to  assist  the  President  In 
carrying  on  his  tremendous  burdens.  Sec- 
ond, we  have  no  formula  which  permits  the 
Vice  President  to  serve  as  acting  President 
In  the  event  the  President,  because  of  dis- 
ability. Is  unable  to  do  so.  The  problem  must 
be  solved. 

The  best  way  to  fill  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. In  case  there  Is  a  vacancy.  Is  to  permit 
the  President  to  nominate  the  new  Vice 
President,  and  the  Congress  sitting  together 
to  elect  him.  This  Is  close  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, in  which  we  find  the  President  of  the 
United  States  having  a  definite  voice  In  de- 
ciding who  the  vice  presidential  candidate 
will  be.  Each  Congressman  can  represent  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents  when  he  votes  for 
the  new  Vice  President. 

In  event  the  President,  becaxise  of  sickness 
or  other  disability.  Is  unable  to  perform  his 
duties,  the  Vice  President  may  assume  the 
duties  as  acting  President.  FMrst,  the  Presi- 
dent may  state  his  disability,  and  second.  If 
he  Is  unable  to  do  so,  the  Vice  President  with 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  may 
nonetheless  asstmie  the  duties  as  acting 
President  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
disability. 

The  Important  f£ict  Is  that  we  must  at  all 
times  have  a  healthy  President  and  Vice 
President  during  this  perilous  time. 

GOVERNOR  EDMUND  G.   (PAT)   BROWN, 
OP  CALIFORNIA 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  law 
of  succession  be  changed  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  largest  State  In  the  Union  auto- 
matically becomes  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  provided  that  he  Is  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  party  In  power,  of 
the  President  that  dies.  However,  even 
though  that  would  apply  to  California,  I 
don't  think  It  would  be  the  best  Idea,  al- 
though a  Governor's  Job  is  very  similar  to 
the  President's. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  law  of  suc- 
cession should  be  changed  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  became  the  President  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  President,  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Vice  President  and  then  his 
Inability  to  serve  or  his  death. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  of  course,  has  been 
with  foreign  affairs,  and  when  the  President 
selects  this  man  to  literally  do  business  with 
the  world,  it  seems  that  he  would  be  the 
man  that  the  President  would  most  likely 
want  to  succeed  him. 

In  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  Inter- 
national affairs  today.  I  really  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  the  person 
to  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 

ARTHUR    KROCK,    NEW    YORK    TIMES 

For  the  period  since  the  Federal  Union 
was  established,  174  years,  this  country  has 
been  left  exposed  to  the  danger  that  at  any 
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I  have  a  plan  and  I  don't  think  that  It  je-  '  moment  Its  Government  could  be  paralyzed^ 
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quires  a  constitutional  amendment.  We  4re 
working  on  drafting  the  legislation  n<)w. 
When  a  situation  develops  where  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident succeeds  to  the  Presidency,  he,  within 
the  next  60  days,  will  nominate  his  succesfor 
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In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  danger 
could  be  mortal  within  the  space  of  15 
minutes. 

Paralysis  of  government  would  set  In  if  a 
President  became  tmable  to  discharge   the 


powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  and  either 
refused  to  declare  his  Inability,  or  was 
physically  and  mentally  incompetent  to  do 
so. 

It  also  would  happen  If,  after  having  de- 
clared his  Inability,  he  announced  his  re- 
covery while  still  Incompetent  to  resume  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Presidency. 

These  enormous  perils  to  the  national 
security  are  created  because  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  no  process  by  which  they  can 
be  averted.  It  does  not  define  what  Is  a  state 
of  presidential  disability.  It  does  not  specify 
how  and  by  whom  a  declaration  of  presi- 
dential disability  Is  to  be  Initiated  or  de- 
clared, and  It  doesn't  specify  how  and  by 
whom  It  shall  be  decided  when  the  period 
of  presidential  disability  has  ended. 

These  omissions  make  It  entirely  possible 
for  a  President  who  has  become  Incompe- 
tent— physically,  mentally  or  both — to  retain 
his  powers  and  duties  until  a  successor  Is 
elected.  And  conceivably  the  period  could 
last  from  the  time  he  takes  the  oath  \mtll 
his  4-yefar  term  has  ended.  The  only  remedy 
the  Constitution  provides  Is  the  Impeach- 
ment of  the  President  on  charges  submitted 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  sustained 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

I  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  authorize  Congress  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Inability  Commission,  consisting  of 
certain  Cabinet  members  and  the  congres- 
sional leaders  of  both  major  parties.  Two 
members  not  of  the  Incvmabent  I»re6ldent's 
party  could  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission which,  with  the  benefit  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  staffs  of  private  hospitals 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Surgeon-General, 
would  decide  by  majority  vote  whether  a 
President  was  disabled  who  had  refused  or 
was  Incompetent  to  declare  It;  also,  whether 
If  he  declared  his  disability  had  ended.  It  had 
In  fact.  In  the  meanwhile,  which  would 
continue  until  the  next  election,  the  Vice 
President  would  assume  and  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President. 

This  Introduces  the  second  topic,  presi- 
dential succession.  Suppose,  In  the  circum- 
stances I  have  Just  described,  there  was  no 
Vice  President,  as  Is  now  the  case  and  has 
been  seven  times  before.  The  provision  un- 
der the  present  law  Is  that  first  the  Sj)eaker 
should  take  over  the  White  House,  and  In 
the  event  of  his  death,  disability,  resignation 
or  removal,  the  succession  would  fall  on  the 
Senate  President  pro  tempore.  This  substi- 
tutes for  an  earlier  statute  which  began  the 
line  with  the  Cabinet,  starting  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

There  are  flaws  In  both  methods.  For  ex- 
ample the  Speaker  could  be  a  member  of  the 
opposlton  pejty:  and  a  Secretary  of  State 
nearly  always  lacks  the  direct  experience  in 
politics  a  successful  President  absolutely  re- 
quires. 

I  have  no  perfected  formula,  but  I  prefer 
the  one  proposed  by  Herman  Phleger,  the 
former  legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  provides  that  Congress  shall  meet  In 
Joint  session  Immediately  after  a  vacancy 
occurs  In  the  office  of  Vice  President,  and  fill 
It  from  a  list  of  nominees,  one  definitely 
made  by  the  President,  with  each  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  entitled  to  one  vote 
and  Congress  required  to  remain  In  Joint 
session  until  it  has  made  Its  choice.  Thank 
you. 

JAMES  MAC  CREGOR  BURNS.  POLITICAL  SCIENTIST 
AND    BIOGRAPHER 

I  see  two  problems  In  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dency. One  Is  the  problem  of  succession 
and  the  other  Is  the  problem  of  Inability. 

Now  the  problem  of  succession  Is  relative- 
ly simple.  We  need  to  go  back  to  a  very 
good  system  we  had  until  a  few  years  ago, 
where.  If  the  President  Is  killed  or  dies,  and 
then  If  a  Vice  President  should  have  the 
same  thing  happen,  then  the  next  In  suc- 
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cession  Is  the  Secretary   of  State  and   then 
the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury. 

This  way  you're  sure  of  getting  Into  the 
office  a  man  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
President,  because  he  had  appointed  him  to 
the  Stote  Department.  And  you're  bound 
to  get  a  man  of  some  eminence,  or  he 
wouldn't  be  Secretory  of  State.  It's  much 
better  than  the  present  system  of  having 
the  Speaker  come  In  after  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, because  the  Speaker,  for  example,  might 
be  very  old.  or  he  might  be  a  man  who  Is  In 
the  opposition  party. 

The  other  problem  Is  more  difficult,  and 
this  Is  the  problem  of  Presidential  Inability, 
or  Incapacity.  What  do  you  do  when  there 
Is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent Is  able  to  do  his  Job? 

My  suggestion  on  this  score  Is  rather  sim- 
ple. You  don't  need  another  Vice  Presi- 
dent, you  don't  need  to  get  very  compli- 
cated about  this.  All  you  need  to  do  Is  have 
an  Impartial  group  of  people,  hopefully  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
with  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Stote  on  It  to 
represent  the  111  President,  who  will  appoint 
a  committee  of  physicians — an  Impartial 
committee — to  make  a  Judgment  about  the 
President's  condition.  And  then.  If  neces- 
sary, to  call  the  Vice  President  Into  the 
office  to  make  a  decision  In  terms  of  how  the 
President  Is  medically,  and  then,  whether 
the  President  Is  able  to  do  the  Job — which 
they  win  know  because  they  are  eminent 
men  In  Government. 

MAX      LERNER,      SYNDICATED      COLUMNIST,     NEW 

YORK   post;    author;    professor,   brandeis 

TTNIVERSmr 

I'm  a  little  depressed  by  the  Impasse  that 
we've  gotten  Into  over  this  whole  problem. 
There's  a  school  of  thought  that  wants  the 
present  system,  a  kind  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion of  men  who  have  been  elected  either  by 
the  people  or  by  Congress — that  Is,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate — succeeding  the  Vice 
President.  And  then  there  are  others  who 
want  the  earlier  system  of  the  Secretory  of 
Stote  and  the  other  Cabinet  people. 

Now  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I'd  like  to  cut 
across  that  whole  problem  and  get  a  kind 
of  new  deal:  If  the  President  dies,  the  Vice 
President  succeeds  him;  within  30  days  after 
the  President's  death  have  a  special  election 
for  a  new  Vice  President — which  means  that 
the  people  will  be  able  to  act  directly. 

So  far  as  the  certifying  of  presidential  disa- 
bility goes.  I  think  the  same  thing  ought  to 
apply.  The  certifying  agency  ought  to  be 
a  group  of  men  who  would  be  at  least  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Incumbent  President.  And  I 
should  imagine  It  would  be  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  his  Cabinet — men  who  know  him. 
men  who  have  been  working  with  him.  Once 
he  has  been  certified  for  disability,  the  same 
procedures  would  apply  for  picking  a  new 
Vice  President  to  replace  the  Vice  President 
who  has  succeeded  him. 

In  this  way  you  avoid  getting  the  Sp)eaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  who  after  all  have  a  certain 
provincialism  of  viewpoint  that  all  Congress- 
men and  Senators  may  possibly  have.  And 
It  also  means  getting  away  from  picking  peo- 
ple who  have  not  been  directly  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  themselves. 

In  the  kind  of  age  that  we're  living  In,  of 
overkill  weapons,  you  want  the  people  to 
vote  for  a  Vice  President  who  may  eventually 
become  President  and  have  to  command  the 
problems  of  the  country.  This  Is  a  way  of 
giving  the  power  back  again  to  the  people 
where  It  belongs. 

REUBEN     MAURY,    CHIEF    EDITORIAL    WRITER, 
NEW    YORK  DAILY    NEWS 

Our  presidential  succession  law  provides 
for  succession — but  rather  messlly.  As  last 
amended  In  1947,  this  law  provides  that  the 
man  In  line  for  the  White  House  after  the 
Vice  President  shall  be  the  Speaker  of  the 


House  of  Representatives.  Then  comes  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
then  a  long  line  of  Cabinet  officers. 

Congress  has  a  tendency  to  change  this  law 
whenever  Congress  doesn't  want  the  next 
man  In  line  for  the  Presidency  to  get  It. 

What  to  do  about  all  this  confusion? 

Unlike  some  people  In  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, I  do  not  know  everything  about  every- 
thing. Especially  do  I  not  know  all  the  an- 
swers to  these  varied  and  complex  questions 
of  presidential  succession  and  presidential 
disability. 

I  do  know,  though,  that  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  profoundly  In- 
formed on  such  matters,  and  that  he  has 
made  a  specific  suggestion  about  them. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  President  Johnson  should 
appoint  a  nine-member  commission  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject. 

Three  members  of  this  commission  would 
be  ex-Presldents  Herbert  Hoover,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  The 
other  six  would  be  selected  from  Congress — 
three  from  each  party. 

They  would,  after  due  deliberation,  give 
Congress  their  advice  as  to  how  to  dispose  of 
these  questions  once  and  for  all.  We  could 
safely  expect  that  advice  to  be  Impartial, 
specific,  constructive,  and  strictly  nonpoUtl- 
cal. 

The  Nixon  proposal,  of  all  those  now  In 
circulation.  Is  the  one  which  strikes  me  as 
the  best  and  most  sensible. 

But  the  main  thing  Is  to  get  storted  on 
solving  the  weighty  and  dangerous  problems 
raised  once  more  by  the  murder  of  President 
Kennedy.  That  can  be  done  only  with  a 
husky  push  from  President  Johnson,  or  Con- 
gress, or  both. 

WILLIAM     v.     SHANNON,      WASHINGTON     CORRE- 
SPONDENT.   NEW    YORK    POST 

When  the  Vice-Presidency  Is  vacant,  as  it 
Is  now,  I  think  that  we  need  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  proper  suc- 
cession. The  President,  under  such  an 
amendment,  would  submit  to  the  Senate  a 
man  to  serve  as  Vice  President,  and  £is  Presi- 
dent If  anything  should  happen  to  him. 
And  the  Senate  would  confirm  him.  Just  as 
It  now  confirms  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Cabinet. 

I  think  this  simple  plan  has  advantoges 
over  the  other  three  alternatives  that  I 
have  heard  proposed  by  various  commento- 
tors.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  have  two 
Vice  Presldento  because  the  Job  Is  a  fairly 
awkward  one  as  It  Is,  and  we  have  some 
trouble  Inventing  work  for  one  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  do.  What  we  would  do  with  two  I 
do  not  know. 

As  far  as  having  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
succeed,  as  Is  the  present  situation,  the 
Speaker  could  be  of  the  opposite  political 
party,  which  would  cause  a  real  upheaval 
In  the  Government. 

And  a  third  possibility  Is  to  go  back  to 
the  system  we  had  before  1947  where  the 
Secretory  of  State  succeeds  when  the  Vice- 
Presidency  Is  vacant.  That  Is  an  unfortu- 
nate system,  I  think,  because  often  a  man 
Is  well  qualified  to  be  Secretory  of  Stote, 
but  would  not  make  a  popular  or  well- 
regarded  President.  For  example.  Dean 
Acheson  and  John  Poster  Dulles  were  both 
strong  Secretaries,  but  I  don't  think  they 
would  have  had  popular  backing  as  Presi- 
dents. Therefore,  I  think  simple  appoint- 
ment by  a  President  Is  the  best  solution. 

RUTH     MONTGOMERY,     SYNDICATED     COLUMNIST, 
HEARST  HEADLINE  SERVICE  AND  KING  FEATURES 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  vital  that  the  man 
next  in  line  should  be  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  President.  This  Is  not  neces- 
sarily true  In  the  present  succession  law. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  within  2  we«^ks 
after  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  the  President  would  submit  to  the 
House  of  Representotlves  the  names  of  five 


qualified  members  of  his  party,  whom  he 
considers  of  Presidential  stotxire. 

The  House  would  be  permitted  up  to  a 
week  to  consider  the  nominations,  before 
calling  for  a  voto.  Balloting  would  then 
continue.  Just  as  at  a  political  convention, 
until  one  nominee  had  a  majority. 

The  membership  of  the  House  more  nearly 
represents  the  popular  vote  of  America  than 
any  other  body.  I  would  permit  each  Mem- 
ber one  vote,  rather  than  providing  for  a 
bloc  vote  by  Stotes  as  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege. In  order  to  gain  the  widest  popular 
support  at  such  a  crucial  time. 

The  balloting  should  be  secret  to  avoid 
political  recriminations,  or  to  prevent  a  rub- 
berstamp  vote  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
If  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  nominees. 

This  same  procedure  could  be  used  In  the 
event  of  presidential  incapacitation.  Should 
the  President  recover  and  resume  his  duties, 
the  newly  elected  Vice  President  could  step 
back  to  a  position  equivalent  to  "second 
Vice  President"  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term. 

Continuity  of  Government  Is  vltol.  This 
method.  I  believe,  would  Insure  the  avail- 
ability of  a  top  caliber  man — or  woman — 
who  could  be  learning  the  awesome  tasks  of 
the  Presidency. 

ERWIN    D.    CANHAM,    EDrFOR,    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 
MONITOR 

It's  pretty  generally  agreed  that  our  pres- 
ent laws  regarding  who  shall  succeed  a  Vice 
President  who  has  himself  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  are  Inadequate. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  think  It  would  be 
bettor  to  go  back  to  the  old  law  which  we 
lived  with  for  a  great  many  years;  namely, 
the  succession  goes  down  the  line  of  the 
Cabinet.  And  when  the  Senate  confirms  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  It  could  keep  In 
mind  their  sultoblllty  to  be  a  Vice  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  Idea  would  be 
for  the  President  who  has  succeeded  to  nomi- 
nate his  own  successor  and  have  him  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  Congress. 

As  to  the  question  of  disability  of  a  Presi- 
dent In  office,  the  agreement  between  the 
President  and  his  successor,  which  has  pre- 
vailed In  the  last  three  Presidencies,  also  Is 
not  adequate     It's  only  a  stopgap. 

One  Idea  there  would  be  to  make  sure  by 
law  that  the  duties  but  not  the  Office  go  to 
the  substitute  President  when  a  President 
is  disabled.  To  have  the  President  himself 
Indicate  when  he's  disabled,  and  have  his 
Indication  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet.  Then  when  he  becomes  able  again, 
also  to  have  him  Indicate  his  ability,  and 
again  have  It  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet. 

If  we  don't  clean  up  our  laws  on  the  suc- 
cession and  on  disability,  we  might  have  a 
very  serious  national  and  International  crisis 
one  of  these  days. 

PROF.  DAVID  M.  AMACKER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PO- 
LITICAL SCIENCE,  80UTWESTERN  COLLEGE, 
MEMPHIS 

It  Is  vltol  to  national  security,  to  peace 
and  to  the  safety  of  the  free  world  that  the 
presidential  office  never  be  weakened,  never 
be  In  doubt,  never  be  vacant.  Transitions 
must  be  smooth,  certoln,  Instont. 

For  example,  to  throw  the  election  Into 
Congress,  where  the  House  might  fall  to 
elect  the  President  and  the  Senate  fall  to 
elect  the  Vice  President,  Is  a  frightening  re- 
sponsibility. Congress  has  power  to  fix  the 
succession  after  the  Vice  President,  and  In 
1947  placed  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  President  pro  tempore,  then  the 
Cabinet  In  line.  This  guarantees  first,  men 
of  long,  unmatched  legislative  experience  In 
National  Government  with  the  wisdom  of 
that  experience,  followed  by  younger  admin- 
istrators, often  new  to  politics  and  rather  of 
the  specialist  type,  but  close  to  day-by-day 
executive  problems. 
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I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  system  now 
What  Is  vital  U  that  both  Speaker  McCoa- 
MACK  and  senator  Hayden  should  be  con- 
stantly and  fully  briefed  on  executive  prob- 
lems Both  should  attend  the  National  se- 
curity CouncU  and  both  should  sit  In  on  Im- 
portant Cabinet  meetings.  Thus  the  entire 
present  succession  would  be  kept  iniormed 
ind    prepared    for    the    presidential    offlce 

But  the  line  of  succession  needs  to  go 
further,  for  an  atomic  strike  or  other  catas- 
trophe could  obliterate  them  all  Congress 
can  e.xtend  the  succession  to  other  officers 
of   the  united  States,  and  should  do  so  at 

*^°2  to  oresidential  inability  to  discharge 
the  powei^  and  dutiee  of  the  office,  '-he  Con- 
stituuon  IS  vague.  There  are  no  ^^^^^^ 
of  inabUuv.  and  no  agency  :o  set  '^e  Presi- 
dent aside"  and  promote  the  Vice  ^I'ie^^; 
\n  agreement  was  made  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Mr  Nixon,  and  President 
Kennedy  and  Mr  Johii^-n.  and  now  between 
President  Johnson  and  SpeaJter  Mccormack 
which  IS  roughly  satisfactory  when  ?ood  wUl 
exists.  But  Lf  there  ;s  a  clash  or  ^clt  of 
sympathy  between  the  :wo  men.  ^^.^^^f*^ 
Wilson  and  Vice  President  MarshaU.  a  law 
And  a  conscitutiona:  amendment  are  needed 
to  back  up.  enforce,  and  supplement  the 
.Agreement. 

SUGENE     aL'SDICS..     MJTHOH.     A.ND     PSOFXSSOB    OF 
POLJTIC.M.  SCnS-NCB.  -JNIVEKSITT  OF  C-VLIFORNW 

Whether  wo  are  discussing  :he  succes- 
sion because  Jf  death  of  the  President  or 
dlsabUity  n  -Jie  President,  my  solution  would 
be  the  ^ame 

\menca  today  has  only  one  person  who 
represents  ail  Jf  the  people  in  the  United 
States.  This  a  the  President.  This  Is  an 
era  of  ^rsonal  politics.  When  the  I^ident 
dies  r"  believe  that  as  much  as  possible  nis 
Dersonai  views  and  politics  should  be  con- 
tinued This  would  mean  that  the  next  per- 
son n  succession  would  be  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. .\Xter  that  in  an  existing  situation,  it 
aow  ^oes  to  congressional  parties  in  Congress 
who  Ire  jften  wildly  out  of  consonance  with 
-Jie  President. 

3o  I  would  then  reverse  this  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet,  whom 
ae  has  chosen  and  tjresumably  reflect  his  per- 
gonal aoiitics.  would  continue  his  policies.  I 
think  the  Srst  member  of  the  Cabinet  should 
be  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  second 
Secretarv  of  Defense,  and  after  that  I  don  t 
-eaily  thinic  it  makes  much  difference.  But 
-Hese  two  Secretaries  do  have  a  broader  view 
est  the  international  situation,  which  is  prob- 
ably most  important. 

.\nd   that   is   the  change   I  would  recom- 
id. 
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FOHDKAM  c-mvsHsrrr 
\  constitutional  amendment  is  desirable 
and  should  be  adopted.  It  should  provide 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  due  to  death, 
remo'^al  or  resignation,  the  Vice  President 
shall  become  President  for  the  balance  of  tHe 
unexpired  term.  It  should  be  made  equally 
dear  that  m  cases  of  inability  to  .serve,  the 
Vice  President  shall  aasume  the  powers  and 
mittes  of  the  office,  only  until  the  disability 
Is  removed.  Finally.  Conj^ress  should  be 
given  authority  to  enact  implementing  legis 
lation  on  the  enormously  important  ques 
ttons  of  -vho  IS  -o  determine  when  an  inabil 
ity  exists  and  when  it  comes  to  an  end. 

My  own  preference  is  that  the  basic  mech 
antnn  for  this  should  be  located  entirely 
within  the  executive  branch,  through  col 
laborr\tive  action  of  the  Vice  President  am 
the  Cabinet,  accordini?  to  the  model  of  thi  i 
agreements  entered  into  by  President  Bisen^ 
hower  and  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

This  arrangement  is  certainly  not  contrar  ' 
to  anything  m  the  Constitution  it  the  pres 
ent  time,  but  rather.  lo«rtcaily  r:on?istenr  wltl 
tha  oresent  acts.     It  has  the  additional  ad 
vantage  of  conlormmg  to  what  Blsenhowei 
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ft    Republican,    and    Kennedy,    a    Democrat, 
both  felt  should  be  done. 

The  order  of  succession  should  revert  to 
the  pre- 1947  practice,  with  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments,  led  by  the  Secretary 
ot  State,  next  In  line. 

These  proposals,  singly  and  as  a  group,  are 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  great  struc- 
tiu^l  principle  of  separation  of  powers  and 
conform  as  well  with  the  Idea  of  responsible 
Presidential.  Cabinet  party  government  as 
we  in  this  country  understand  that  term 

PROF      P.*tn-     A.    FHEXJND.     HARVARD    LAW    SCHOOI, 

Presidential  inability  and  .succession  are 
two  distinct  problems,  but  they  are  Inter- 
related. For  both  of  them,  the  goal  should 
be  prompt  action  If  required,  continuity  of 
administration  policy,  and  safeguards  against 
intrigue. 

For  disability,  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  make  It  plain  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident or  other  successor  takes  over  only  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  offlce  until  the  Pres- 
ident recovers. 

Who  should  determine  the  fact  of  disabil- 
ity? Obviously  the  President  himself.  If  he 
can  and  will.  But  there  should  also  be  a 
factfinding  body  In  the  executive  branch — 
either  the  Cabinet,  or  preferably  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  President  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  term.  The  end  of  disability  would 
be  declared  by  the  President,  subject  to  being 
overruled  by  the  same  factfinding  body  plus 
two-thirds  of  Congress  on  the  analogy  of 
impeachment . 

What  of  the  problem  of  succession  and  Its 
relation  to  inability?  The  Speaker,  as  suc- 
cessor, might  be  of  the  opposite  political 
party,  thus  threatening  a  break  In  the  con- 
tinuity of  administrative  policy.  Cabinet 
members  have  not  been  elected,  and  they 
might  be  thought  to  have  too  great  a  stake  In 
finding  the  President  disabled. 

The  key  to  the  problem  of  succession  Is 
to  keep  the  offlce  of  Vice  President  filled  at  all 
times,  and  by  one  who  has  the  President's 
confidence.  This  can  be  done  through  elec- 
tion by  the  Congress  from  a  nominee  submit- 
ted by  the  President. 


PROF.    WnXIAM    GERBERDING.    DEPARTMENT    OF 
GOVERNMENT,    UCLA 

The  present  succession  law  provides  that. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  succeed  to 
the  Presidency,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  this  law  Is  a  bad  law.  and  I 
believe  the  reasons  behind  Its  enactment 
were  also  faulty.  President  Truman  was 
anxious  to  have  the  preceding  law  changed. 
The  preceding  law  provided  that  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  followed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  then  on 
down  through  the  Cabinet,  would  succeed  to 
the  offlce  of  Presidency. 

President  Truman  disapproved  of  this  law 
on  the  grounds  that  It  was  undemocratic, 
that  no  President  should  be  able  to  appoint 
his  successor.  Well,  actually  our  present 
practice  is  very  much  like  that,  because  each 
vice-presidential  nominee  In  either  party  Is 
really  selected  by  the  nominee  after  his 
original  selection.  Therefore,  the  present 
svstem  IS  much  that  way.  The  President 
selects  his  successor,  and  I  believe  the  pres- 
ent system  is  a  good  one. 

For  one  thing,  we  don't  run  into  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  succession  will  Involve  a 
change  In  parties,  as  we  do  when  we  talk 
about  the  Speaker  becoming  President  of 
the  United  States.  For  6  of  Elsenhower's  8 
years,  for  example,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
was  a  Democrat.  This  would  have  Involved 
a  radical  change  in  administration  right  In 
the  middle  of  a  presidential  term,  which  I 
believe  to  be  bad.  I  also  believe  that 
Speakers  are  selected,  as  are  Presidents  pro 
tempore,   for  reasons  which  are  wholly  dif- 


ferent from  serving  as  President  of  the 
United  States  They  are  Members  of  Con- 
gres.s.  not  presidential  aspirants. 

The  alternative,  which  Is  proposed  today.  Is 
to  have  two  Vice  Presidents.  I  believe  this  Is 
equally  bad  The  second  Vice  President 
would  always  be.  almost  certainly,  a  man  of 
Inferior  quality  Its  hard  enough  to  get 
presldentlal-railber  people  to  run  for  the 
vice-presidency  today  It  would  he  virtu- 
ally Impossible  to  get  people  to  accept  the 
second  vlce-prcsldentlal  nomination. 

PROF.  RALPH  M.  GOLDMAN.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PO- 
UrUAL  SCIENCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE 
COLLEGE 

In  my  view  any  realistic  proposal  for 
presldrntlnl  .succession  arising  out  of  death 
or  disability  of  the  incumbent  must  take  the 
national  pr.rty  conventions  Into  account 

The  building  of  a  national  party  ticket  Is 
a  complex  process  This  ticket  Is  quite  often 
vigorously  fought  over.  After  negotiation 
among  factional  Interests,  the  national  ticket 
Is  almost  always  the  very  best  that  a  party 
can  produce  to  represent  the  major  Interests 
both  within  that  party  and  within  the  Na- 
tion at  large.  In  short,  the  conventions  are 
the  place  where  the  Nation's  leadership  suc- 
cession is  arranged  before  being  submitted  to 
the  voters.  The  factors  at  work  In  a  na- 
tional convention  need  to  be  revived  In  any 
emergency. 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  way  to  ac- 
complish this  If  to  create  a  second  Vice  Presi- 
dency. The  creation  of  such  a  new  offlce 
would  then  lead  the  national  conventions  to 
fill  out  the  slate  with  a  third  choice,  and — 
like  the  rest  of  the  slate-  this  choice  would 
be  subject  to  the  usual  politics  of  national 
conventions. 

Another  plan  could  produce  a  similar  con- 
vention procedure  but  would  not  require  a 
second  Vice  Presidency.  If  the  electoral  col- 
lege were  authorized  to  reconvene  In  an  emer- 
gency, each  party's  national  convention 
might  m  advance  limit  the  college's  choice 
by  regularly  naming  an  alternate  for  the 
vice  presidential  nomination.  Since  the 
voters  will  have  Indicated  their  party  prefer- 
ences In  the  previous  election,  all  the  elec- 
toral college  need  do  Is  consider  the  alternate 
nominated  by  the  convention. 

Another  way  of  going  about  thU  would 
bring  Congress  as  well  as  the  national  con- 
ventions Into  the  act.  Congress,  If  author- 
ized to  make  the  decision,  could  be  required 
to  Invite  the  national  convention  of  the 
deceased  or  disabled  President  to  reconvene 
in  special  session  to  nominate  to  It  another 
person  to  fill  the  vacated  Vice  Presidency. 

The  object  of  these  proposals,  of  course,  is 
to  bring  the  national  conventions  Into  the 
procedure  of  emergency  succession.  The 
conventions,  after  all.  are  one  of  the  major 
Institutions  Involved  In  this  process  under 
normal  circumstances. 
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DR.    OSCAR    HANDLIN,     WINTHROP    PROFESSOR    OT 
HISTORY.  HARVARD  UNIVERSTTY 

The  Constitution  gives  us  a  mechanism 
that  we  have  never  adequately  used.  In  the 
presidential  election,  of  course,  we  don't  vote 
for  an  Individual;  we  choose  an  electoral  col- 
lege through  the  medlvim  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  liltlmately  selected. 

Now  what  would  happen  In  the  case  of  the 
death  of  a  President  when  the  Vice  President 
succeeded  If.  Instead  oif  the  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery we  now  depend  upon — the  Speaker's 
succession  to  the  various  offices  of  Govern- 
ment—Instead of  that,  we  called  upon  the 
electoral  college  to  reassemble  and  choose  a 
new  Vice  President  who  would  In  turn  be 
available  if  anything  should  happen  to  the 
Incumbent? 

In  that  event,  we  would  have  as  close  to  a 
re-creation  of  the  original  situation  of  the 
election  as  ixeslble.  We  would  have  a  man 
selected  by  the  electoral  college  who  would 
reflect  the  same  balance  of  opinions  and  of 
political  forces  that  was  Involved  In  the  des- 


ignation of  the  original  President  And  in 
such  a  circumstance,  we  would  do  the  least 
damage  to  the  orderly  Buccenslon  of  govern- 
mental iwllcles  and  powers.  In  the  event  of  a 
disaster  that  would  In  turn  take  away  first 
the  President  and  then  the  Vice  President. 

This  seemn  to  me  to  be  the  most  orderly 
and  most  democratic  means  of  meeting  the 
problems  of  presidential  succession. 

PROF       MILTON      KATZ,      DIRECTOR     OF     INTERNA- 
TIONAL LEGAL  STUDIES,  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL 

Tlie  choices  before  us  group  naturally 
around  three  questions.  Is  action  needed? 
By  what  means?  Of  what  kind?  I  believe 
action  desirable  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  accomplish  a  triple  objective: 
the  continuity  of  presidential  power,  the 
protection  of  presidential  authority  against 
risks  of  intrlg^ie.  and  the  maintenance  of 
complete  public  confidence  In  the  legitimacy 
of  presidential  authority. 

Such  an  amendment  would  provide  first, 
that  the  President  may  proclaim  his  own 
Inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  offlce  whenever  he  finds  himself  In 
such  a  condition.  The  Vice  President  shall 
theretipon  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Presidency.  The  President  may  at 
any  time  resume  his  offlce  by  proclaiming 
his  own  recovery  and  thereupon  the  acting 
Presidency  shall  be  terminated  and  the  Vice 
President   return   to  his  previous  offlce. 

Second,  by  analogy  to  the  existing  power 
of  Congress  to  remove  a  President  from  his 
conduct    through    Impeachment,    the    House 
of   Representatives  may   Initiate   an   Inquiry 
whether  the  President  Is  able  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duUes  of  his  offlce.     If  the 
House  finds  the  President  unable  to  do  so, 
the     Senate     shall     examine     the    question. 
When  sitting  for  this  purpose,  each  Senator 
shall    be    under    oath    or    affirmation.     The 
Chief    Justice   of    the    Supreme    Court    shall 
preside  and  the  Vice  President  shall  be  ex- 
cluded     If   the  Senate  makes  a   finding  of 
Inability  concurred  In  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present,  such   findings   shall   have 
the  same  effect  as  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion  In    the   provision   previously   discussed. 
And   the  President  may  be  restored   at  any 
time  bv  a  finding  of  the  Senate  in  a  similar 
proceeding  that  he  has  recovered.     Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  like  the  Vice  President,  will 
take  no  part  because  they  are  In  the  line  of 
potential  succession. 

DR.  ROGER  WINFS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY, 
FORDHAM    TTNTVERSmr 

Of  the  several  plans  proposed  to  solve  the 
critical  problems  of  presidential  succession 
and  disability,  the  best  would  be  the  election 
of  a  new  Vice  President  when  a  President  dies 
and  is  succeeded  In  offlce. 

A  congressional  heir  apparent,  like  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  would  not  always  have 
the  executive  experience,  might  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent party,  and  would  be  prevented  by 
conflict  of  interest  from  participating  In  the 
work  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  executive  branch. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  frequently,  especially  by  strong  Presi- 
dents, been  chosen  for  his  expertise  In  the 
limited  field  of  diplomacy,  rather  than  for 
his  overall  qualifications  as  a  potential  Presi- 
dent 

Ideally.  Immediately  upon  taking  office, 
the  new  President  should  nominate  one  or 
more  candidates  for  the  vacant  post  of  Vice 
President.  The  new  man  would  then  be 
elected  by  a  joint  session  of  Congress.  This 
would  provide  a  successor  acceptable  to  the 
President  and  endorsed  by  the  represenU- 
tlves  of  the  Nation.  It  would  give  a  more 
rapid  and  orderly  procedure  than  either 
a  new  popular  election  or  reconvening  the 
electoral  college.  In  the  event  of  a  major 
disaster,  the  surviving  Members  of  Congress 
could  then  reconstitute  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

Several  good  alternative  plans  have  been 
laid  before  the  present  Congress     Almost  any 


ono  of  them  would  be  better  than  the  pres- 
en.,  law  or  lack  of  It.  The  need  Is  now  and 
action  should  be  soon.  America  deserves 
better  Insurance  against  future  national 
disaster. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBSIDY      FOR      COTTON      GOODS 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  April  7.  the  House  passed  the 
farm  subsidy  bill.  It  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  a  subsidy  of  at  least  $215 
million  to  cotton  product  manufacturers. 
I  voted  against  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
a  precedent  was  being  set  that  would 
cause  other  industries  to  seek  similar 
subsidies  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
suffering  injuries  through  the  importa- 
tion of  goods. 

On  Thursday,  April  9.  after  the  House 
passed  the  bill.  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  I  would  not  be  surprised 
If  within  the  next  several  days,  the 
manufacturers  of  Ohio  would  say,  "Con- 
gress has  subsidized  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods.  By  what  reasoning  can 
similar  subsidies  be  denied  to  us?" 

Today  I  received  my  first  letter  on  the 
subject  of  complaint  about  the  subsidy. 
It  is  from  L.  J.  Schott  Co..  of  Akron.  Ohio, 
and  is  dated  April  14,  1964.  The  letter 
states,  in  part: 

During  the  course  of  consideration  of  the 
one-price  cotton  bill.  It  was  more  or  less 
understood  the  double  subsidy  payment  be- 
tween the  date  of  enactment  and  July  31, 
1964.  would  be  approximately  31/2  cents  per 
pound— the  full  rate  of  approximately  eVj 
cents  a  pound  to  go  Into  effect  August  1, 
1964. 

The  writer  continues: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  now 
announced  the  full  rate  of  approximately 
aVa  cents  per  pound  will  go  Into  effect  Im- 
mediately. 

The  Interim  rate  would  have  had  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  spreading  the  Impact  and  giv- 
ing holders  of  cotton  textile  inventories  an 
opportunity  to  plan  ahead.  With  the  Inune- 
dlate  payment  of  the  full  double  subsidy, 
repercussions  will  be  much  more  severe. 

Further  in  the  letter,  the  writer  states: 
Here  again  Is  an  Instance  of  bureaucratic 
action  without  any  consideration  being  given 
to  the  ramifications  or  consequences. 

He  ends  his  letter  with  this  question: 
What  If  anything  Is  proposed  or  planned  to 
assist    converters,   dealers,    wholesalers,   etc., 
through  this  dlfflcult  transitional  period? 


He  also  states: 

And  the  prospective  financial  loss  which 
they  face  is  severe,  In  fact  In  some  Instances 
catastrophic. 

This  is  the  first  request  from  Ohio 
stating  that  a  subsidy  must  be  provided 
for  the  converters.  I  believe  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  We  shall  be  hearing  from 
others  who  will  say  they  need  help.  The 
query  arises,  Where  will  it  all  end?  On 
the  one  hand  we  are  fighting  commu- 
nism by  the  expenditure  of  $50  billion 
a  year.    On  the  other  hand,  we  are  mov- 


ing our  Government  Into  a  state  of  so- 
cialism. Subsidies  of  this  type  can  only 
result  in  the  eventual  takeover  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Government. 

As  these  inquiries  come  in.  I  contem- 
plate inviting  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  the  precedent  that  has 
been  established  to  provide  a  subsidy  to 
cotton  goods  manufacturers  will  plague 
Congress,  will  place  an  additional  un- 
bearable burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  and 
will  completely  change  the  lovely  and 
rich  image  of  our  country  as  I  have  al- 
ways seen  it — a  land  of  freedom,  a  land 
of  individual  creative  capacity,  with  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  picture  and  not  plac- 
ing shackles  upon  the  businessman,  the 
worker,  and  the  individual. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  letter  of  April  14. 
1964.  from  L.  J.  Schott  Co.  to  me;  and 
also  an  article  entitled  "Lausche  Be- 
moans New  Cotton  Subsidy."  written  by 
Edward  Keman  and  published  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Friday,  April 

10. 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

L.  J.  Schott  Co.. 
Atcron.  Ohio.  April  14. 1964. 
Hon.  Prank  J.  Lausche, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lausche:  During  the  coiirse  ot 
consideration  of  the  one-price  cotton  bill.  It 
was  more  or  less  understood  the  double  sut>- 
sldy  payment  between  the  date  of  enactment 
and  July  31.  1964.  would  be  approximately 
314  cents  per  pound— the  ftUl  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 64  cents  a  pound  to  go  Into 
effect  August  1.  1964. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  now 
announced  the  full  rate  of  approximately  6^^ 
cents  per  pound  will  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ately. 

The  Interim  rate  would  have  had  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  spreading  the  impact  and  giv- 
ing holders  of  cotton  textile  inventories  an 
opportunity  to  plan  ahead  With  the  Im- 
mediate payment  of  the  full  double  subsidy, 
repercussions  will  be  much  more  severe. 

Apparently  no  consideration  whatsoever 
was  given  to  the  economic  welfare  of  com- 
panies owning  substantial  inventories  of 
cotton  textiles  and  articles  made  of  cotton 
textiles.  Research  will  show  that  greater 
Inventories  of  cotton  textiles  and  cotton  tex- 
tile producU  are  owned  by  converters,  cut- 
ters (that  Is  the  manufacturers  of  finished 
producU  from  cotton  textiles ) ,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  than  are  owned  by  cotton  tex- 
tile mills.  And  the  prospective  financial  loM 
which  they  face  Is  severe.  In  fact  In  some  In- 
stances catastrophic. 

Here  again  is  an  Instance  of  bureaucratic 
action  without  any  consideration  being  given 
to  the   ramifications  or  consequences. 

What  If  anything  Is  proposed  or  planned  to 
assist    converters,    dealers,    wholesalers,    etc.. 
through  this  dlfflcult  uansiUonal  period? 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  R.  aCHOTT, 

President. 


[From  the  Plain  Dealer  .'Apr.  10.  1964) 
Lausche  Bemoans  New  Cotton  Subsidy 

(By  Edward  Keman » 
Washington —House    passage  Tuesday   of 
a  bill  providing  a  new  subsidy  for  manufac- 
turers  of   cotton    goods   "forebodes   a   black 
and  troublesome  day,"  U.S.  Senator  Prank  J 
Lausche,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  said  yesterday 
He  told  the  Senate  he  expects  a  tralu  ol 
bUls   to  be  introduced   In  Oongrew  se«klug 
subsidies  on  other  types  of  goods. 
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"1  would   not   be   surprised."   he  said,   "l ' 
within  the  next  several  days  the  manufac 
turers  of  Ohio  would  say.  'Congress  has  sub 
sldlzed  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods- 
by  what  reasoning  can  a  similar  subsidy  bs 
denied  to  us^'  " 

The  Senator  told  his  colleagues  that  Ohl<i 
manufacturers  of  steel  and  steel  products, 
shoes  and  leather  goods,  pottery,  glassware, 
transistors,  small  radios,  aluminum,  electric 
generators,  turbines,  motor  bu5e«.  prlntlni 
machinery,  and  other  items  are  feeling  thi 
Impact  of  foreign  competition. 

"If  the  Congress  adopts  the  policy  tha 
injured  cotton  mills  are  to  be  subsidized 
then  the  industries  I  have  mentioned  anc 
others  adversely  affected  could  Justifiedly  asli 
for  a  similar  subsidy."  he  stated. 

How  can  we  say  to  them.  "You  will  gel 
no  subsidy,  although  Congress  will  providr 
to  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  a  subsld] 
of  at  least  $319  million,  possibly  going  as 
high  as  «500  million?" 

Lausche  warned  the  cotton  manufacturer! 
that  they  may  have  a  "glorious  day"  on  theli 
subsidies,  but  in  their  persistence  in  askinj 
for  it  they  may  have  helped  "to  forge  th< 
nails  that  may  finally  close  the  sepulcher"  oi 
democracy. 

CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  THE  OFFICIAI 
FAMILY  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  unanimous  passage  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 21.  on  October  10  of  last  year 
the  activities  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  undertaken 
in  accordance  with  that  resolution  have 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  public 
interest  and  extensive  debate,  some  o 
which  has  been  well  reasoned  and  somi 
highly  partisan. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  th 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Nort 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  has  invited  th 
members  to  submit  their  suggestions. 

At  this  juncture,  it  is  my  personal  vie 
that  the  Rules  Committee  investigatio 
has  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  fo 
establishing  a  standard  of  conduct  t 
guide  the  activities  and  behavior  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate.  ItJ 
IS  my  view  that  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
official  family  of  the  Senate  is  clearly 
called  for,  and  speaking  as  one  Member 
I   would  submit  the   following  for   the 
serious    and    studied    consideration    ol 
Senators. 

First.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employe€ 
of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  his  official 
authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  himself  any  finan- 
cial gain  or  profit,  by  interfering  with  or 
affecting  in  any  manner  the  formation 
dissolution,  policies,  decisions,  or  actions 
of  any  business  or  financial  institutions, 
foreign  or  domestic,  including  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  associations,  or  any 
other  organizations,  or  their  directors, 
officers,  employees,  or  stockholders. 

Second.  No  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  his 
official  authority,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  h'mself 
any  financial  gain  or  profit,  by  interfer- 
ing with  or  affecting  in  any  manner  the 
policies,  decisions,  or  actions  of  any 
branch,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
UJS.  Government,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  U.S.  possessions; 
or  any  State  or  local  government ;  or  any 
elected  or  appointed  officer  or  employee 
thereof;  or  any  foreign  nation  or  foreign 


state  or  subdivision  thereof ;  or  any  of  the 
rulers  or  elected  or  appointed  officers  or 
employees  thereof. 

Third.  Any  Member  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  code  shall  be 
subject  to  censure  or  to  such  other 
penalty  as  the  Senate  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  any  officer  or  employee  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  code  shall 
be  subject  to  dismissal  from  his  employ- 
ment. The  penalties  hereinabove  set 
forth  shall  be  in  addition  to  such  other 
penalties  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

The  first  part  of  the  code  clearly  pre- 
cludes the  improper  use  of  official  in- 
fluence in  any  business  ti^ansactions 
whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  accruing 
personal  financial  gain.  This  subjects 
any  such  improper  conduct  to  review  by 
the  Senate  and  does  not  restrict  viola- 
tions to  mere  failure  to  file  a  report, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  financial  transac- 
tions or  other  business  activities  of  the 
Member,  officer,  or  employee. 

Within  the  provisions  of  this  code 
there  is  a  prohibition  of  any  abuse  of 
official  authority  to  improperly  influence 
in  any  way  the  operations  of  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  foreign  or  domestic. 
The  Logan  Act  already  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  U.S.  citizens  who  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  foreign  governments. 
My  suggested  code  of  ethics,  in  addition, 
makes  any  such  actions  by  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  subject 
to  punishment  by  the  Senate.  Such  im- 
proper interference  in  the  affairs  of  any 
branch  of  Federal  or  State  Government 
is  also  strictly  forbidden  by  the  code. 

Thoughtful  and  nonpartisan  critics 
have  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity 
of  maintaining  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  and  the  legisla- 
tive process.  Some  of  these  critics  and 
some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
thought  it  best  to  propose  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Government  employees 
whose  annual  salaries  exceed  a  sp>ecifled 
amount  should  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
E>ort  including  all  their  sources  of  income 
and  business  interests.  This  view  de- 
serves serious  consideration.  It  presents, 
however,  problems  of  enforcement  and 
provides  penalties  only  for  the  failing  to 
file  or  the  falsification  of  the  lequired 
report.  No  one  is  anxious  to  assume  the 
role  of  policing  the  Congress,  and  rightly 
so. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DirksenI  has  said  that  the  Senate  in  its 
zeal  should  not  rush  to  make  class  B 
citizens  of  Senators.  I  believe  there  is 
some  merit  in  what  he  says.  In  fact,  the 
aspect  of  disclosure  is  the  most  contro- 
versial of  all  the  proposals  which  have 
been  made  in  the  nature  of  corrective 
legislation.  There  are,  however,  enforce- 
ment and  administrative  difficulties 
which  are  deserving  of  further  serious 
study. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  personal  opin- 
ion that  the  Rules  Committee  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  study  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  disclosure  bill  when  the  pas- 
sions of  this  moment  have  subsided 
somewhat.  Let  me  state  for  the  record 
that  I  do  not  in  any  manner  desire  to 
close  the  door  of  the  committee  to  fur- 
ther discussion  on  disclosure  proposals. 


Other  Senators  have  submitted  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  submit  their 
views. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  my  state- 
ment today  is  that  I  am  in  favor  of  ac- 
tions now  to  establish  some  fundamen- 
tals upon  which  we  can  build  later.  In 
my  view,  this  foundation — this  begin- 
ning— could  be  accomplished  by  adoption 
of  a  code  along  the  general  outlines  that 
I  have  proposed.  Let  us  take  this  first 
step. 

It  Is  time  now  for  all  Senators  to 
demonstrate  their  good  faith  by  Join- 
ing with  those  making  a  serious  effort 
to  remedy  the  situation  uncovered  by  our 
investigation.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  make 
constructive  contributions  to  the  dia- 
log on  Senate  reform,  rather  than  lend 
themselves  to  a  process  which  can  only 
deteriorate  public  confidence  in  demo- 
cratic institutions  through  distortion  for 
partisan  advantage. 

I  call  on  all  Senators  to  consider  these 
problems  fairly  and  objectively,  not  for 
today's  partisan  gain,  but  for  an  even 
stronger  Senate  tomorrow. 

There  are  many  problems  which  must 
be  considered  in  writing  an  effective  law 
or  a  code  of  ethics.  We  should  recognize 
that  the  resolution  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  has  been  operating 
would  affect  approximately  2,500  mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  this  body. 
They  constitute  only  10  percent  of  the 
personnel  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  They  represent  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  all  of  its 
branches. 

My  remarks  today  are  not  intended  to 
be  a  final  judgment  on  Senate  Resolution 
212.  Indeed,  I  will  be  offering  definite 
suggestions  to  the  full  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  assist  them  in  the  formulation 
of  remedial  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  that 
what  I  have  proposed  today  is  a  begin- 
ning and,  in  my  judgment,  a  good  and 
proper  beginning.  We  in  the  Senate  can 
set  an  example  for  the  whole  Nation  by 
taking  remedial  action  now,  so  that  the 
people's  business  can  go  forward  In  an 
atmosphere  of  integrity,  confidence,  and 
renewed  dedication. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.   142  Leg.) 

Allcen 

Dlrksen 

Keating 

Allott 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Anderson 

Etominlck 

Kuchel 

Bayh 

Douglafi 

LauBche 

Beall 

Pong 

Magnuson 

Bennett 

Oruenlng 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Bogtfs 

Hartke 

McGee 

Brewster 

HIU 

McOovern 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Mclntyre 

Cannon 

Hruska 

McNamara 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Metcalf 

Case 

Inouye 

Miller 

Church 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Morse 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Morton 

CurtlA 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Moss 

Mundt 

Neluoii 

Pastoru 

Pearson 

Prouty 

RiblcoJT 
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Salt  ons  tall 

Bcott 

Blmp)fon 

Smith 

Hparkman 

Symington 


Tower 
Walters 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  Presidents 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  again  today  to  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  section  of  the  civil 
rights  bill.  First.  I  wish  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Are  Senators  at  this 
moment  bound  by  the  germaneness  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  con- 
fer jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  injunc- 
tive relief  against  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic accommodations,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  Institute  suits  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  In  public 
facilities  and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  In  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  would  probably 
like  to  know  when  the  next  quorum  call 
will  be.  In  all  probability  my  remarks  will 
take  up  until  about  the  hour  of  2:15.  at 
which  time  I  am  reasonably  sure  there 
will  be  a  live  quorum  call. 

Again  addressing  myself  to  title  VII. 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  sec- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  bill,  on  which 
there  was  extensive  discussion  on  Mon- 
day last,  title  vn  will  attempt  to  impose 
upon  private  employers,  who  are  also  pri- 
vate citizens,  an  unprecedented  legal 
obligation  by  defining  a  so-called  right 
in  other  individual  citizens,  purporting 
to  free  them  from  discrimination  by  em- 
ployers m  the  field  of  private  employ- 
ment. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  Is  there 
to  be  found  authority  giving  Congress, 
by  Federal  law,  the  right  to  control  pri- 
vate employment  practices  to  the  extent 
of  declaring  specifically  who  an  employ- 
er may  employ  in  his,  the  employer's, 
business.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
employer  Is  himself  a  private  citizen  with 
constitutional  rights;  he  should  not  be 
deprived  of  those  rights  simply  because 
he  Is  an  employer. 

Some  of  those  who  expressed  support 
of  this  civil  rights  package  prior  to  read- 
ing through  it  carefully  were  surprised 
to  find  under  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunities section,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  whatsoever  that  the  employ- 
ment have  something  to  do  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


This  title  makes  It  unlawful  for  any- 
one covered  by  the  act  to  deny  so-called 
equal  employment  to  anybody.  Equal 
employment  Is  defined  as  all  Inclusive, 
covering  hiring,  all  work  rules  and  ac- 
tivities, recruitment,  training,  and  par- 
ticipation in  labor  unions. 

More  than  40  million  Americans  would 
be  covered  under  this  radical  law,  as 
would  every  business  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  all  labor  unions,  all  Fed- 
eral contractors,  and  private  contractors 
In  every  field  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  active. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  voted  against  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  programs,  and  I 
beUeve  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  dis- 
criminate in  employment.  But  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  portion  of  the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  bill  because,  in  its 
eagerness  to  protect  one  civil  Uberty,  the 
proposal  casts  aside  other  fundamental 
and  well-established  civil  liberties  of  at 
least  equal  importance. 

This  fair  employment  practices  bill 
proposes  the  destruction  of  the  liberties 
guaranteed  to  Americans  under  at  least 
six  of  the  amendments  In  our  Bill  of 

Rights.  ^^^  ^, 

The  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
which  the  biU  appears  to  violate  are  the 
1st.  5th.  9th.  10th.  and  13th.  They  are 
as  follows: 

The  first,  by  abridging  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  and  association. 

The  fifth,  by  denying  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation; denying  liberty  of  contract: 
denying  equal  protection  under  the 
laws — would  operate  to  guarantee  favors 
to  some  groups. 

The  ninth,  by  proposing  that  Congress 
usurp  liberties  retained  by  the  people. 

The  10th,  by  proposing  Federal  as- 
sumption of  a  power   reserved  to   the 

Ofofvpg 

The  13th,  by  Imposing  a  form  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  upon  certain  groups 
of  employers. 

This  FEPC  proposal  vests  massive  en- 
forcement powers  in  a  Federal  Adminis- 
trator— a  nonjudicial  officer — and  even 
allows  him  vast  Investigative  powers. 

I  have  several  serious  objections  to  this 
proposal  which,  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights,  seeks  to  appallingly  expand  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
citizens  and  businesses. 

First.  I  feel  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
field  for  Federal  legislation.  Discrimma- 
tion  problems  are  best  handled  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  through  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  Yet,  this  proposal 
would  Involve  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
in  the  most  Intimate  details  of  the  opera- 
tion of  every  citizen,  business,  and  union. 
I  think  Federal  Government  regulation 
of  employment  is  absolutely  foreign  to  a 
free-enterprise  society,  indeed  to  a  free 
society  of  any  kind. 

Second.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  problem  in 
mortality. 

Without  the  willingness  of  individuals 
to  achieve  progress  in  this  field,  this  bill 
would  be  unenforclble  and  would.  In  all 
probability,  incite  violence.  It  could  be 
enforced  only  in  a  Federal  police  state. 

Attempts  to  legislate  morality  breed 
contempt  for  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
prohibition.  I  happen  to  think  that 
Americans  are  awake  to  this  problem  and 


are  working  quietly  and  privately  to  solve 
it  in  a  fashion  much  more  effective  than 
the  Federal  Government's  intervention 

plan.  

It  seems  to  me  that  an  FEPC-type  law 
can  only  transfer  the  seat  of  persistent 
discrimination.  Such  a  law  cannot 
eliminate  discrimination,  only  the  hearts 
of  men  can  do  that.  An  FEPC  law  can, 
however,  establish  legal  discrimination 
in  a  heartless  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
has  no  rightful  concern  in  the  matter 

at  all. 

The  so-called  fair  employment  prac- 
tice section,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  un- 
constitutional, will,  if  adopted,  ultimately 
create  a  police  state  with  authority  to 
dictate  hiring  and  firing  policy  for  70 
million  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  that  kind  of  authority,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  would  touch  off  more  racial  prob- 
lems than  It  would  solve. 

In  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  an 
employer   discriminates   every    time   he 
hires  someone,  as  long  as  there  is  more 
than   one    applicant    for    any    position. 
What  Federal  officer  can  say  whether 
such  discrimination  Is  based  on  race,  edu- 
cation, religion,  appearance,  experience, 
personality,  or  the  way  an  applicant  re- 
sponds to  questions?    The  only  way  we 
could  ever  avoid  complete  lack  of  dis- 
crimination In  employment  would  be  to 
force  an  employer  to  hire  everyone  who 
applies  for  a  job.    I  beUeve  an  employer 
must  have  the  final  authority  to  hire 
whomever  he  believes  will  advance  the 
interest  of  his  customers,  his  business, 
and  the  investment  it  represente.    I  be- 
lieve  the  Constitution  gives  him   that 
right  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Attorney   General  of  the 
United  States,  unless  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  premise  of  a  police  state.    Who 
is  to  say  what  percent  of  minority  group 
employment  constitutes  nondiscrimina- 
Uon?    Is  it  3.  5.  10.  or  50  percent?    In 
short,  moral  intent  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  legislate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  issue  here  is 
one  of  civil  rights.  It  is  one  of  extending 
the  power  of  Government  beyond  reason, 
and  beyond  the  specific  limits  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution.  Inclusion  of  this 
particular  section  will  signify  the  end 
of  constitutional  guarantees  against  the 
excessive  use  and  abuse  of  Federal  jxjwer. 
and  might  well  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority  group. 

Over  the  past  years.  I  have  voted  in 
support  of  civil  rights  amendments  to 
specific  bills,  such  as  the  vocational 
training  bill,  for  example,  to  Insure  that 
the  benefits  of  any  Federal  program  were 
available  to  all  those  whose  taxes  sup- 
port them.  That  issue  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  one  posed  by  the  fair  em- 
ployment practices  section  of  this  bill. 
I  hope  that  section  will  bt  eliminated. 
It  was  not  in  the  original  bill  proposed 
by  President  Kennedy,  and  It  should  not 
be  In  this  bill. 

However,  the  few  proponents  of  the 
measure  apparently  saw  the  opportunity 
to  include  it  in  the  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill ;  the  provision  was  therefore  Included 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
been  considered  many,  many  times  in 
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Congress  and  was  really  never  serious!  r 
considered,  because  of  the  vast  opposi- 
tion it  has  always  drawn.  The  provision 
at  least  could  never  get  through  th0 
Congress  on  its  own  merits,  standing 
alone.  If  the  provision  were  incorpo^ 
rated  in  a  separate  bill,  it  would  certainly 
not  be  passed.  It  has  not  been  passed 
in  previous  sessions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
in  some  detail  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  fair  employmenjt 
practices  legislation. 

I  realize  this  is  nomenclature.  I  w 
referring  to  it  as  the  fair  employme 
practices  section.  I  am  not  being  entirel 
accurate,  because  it  is  now  referred  to 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  se^ 
tion.  It  contemplates  the  establishment 
of  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  j 

Similar  legislation  which  has  come  be- 
fore Congress  in  the  past  was  labele|d 
fair  employment  practices  legislation 
believe  to  refer  to  it  by  that  term  mak^s 
it  more  clearly  understood  by  the  gene\-^l 
public. 

CENER.*L    BACKGROUND 

Equalizing  job  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  has  become  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  in  the  socioeconomic 
pattern  of  American  life.  Prior  to  World 
War  II  active  programs  for  increasirg 
employment  opportunities  for  members 
of  various  minority  groups  was  largely 
the  work  of  private  Interracial  and  intei  - 
group  organizations,  or  State  pubic 
"goodwill"  agencies.  Most  of  these 
State  agencies  which  were  in  operation 
prior  to  1941.  or  which  appeared  shortly 
thereafter,  had  as  their  primary  objec- 
tive the  determination  of  the  extent  of 
discrimination  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
education,  public  employment,  healtli. 
and  civil  liberty  violations  in  general. 

Emring  this  period  between  World  Wiir 
I  and  World  War  n  no  legislative  pro- 
posals— Federal,  State,  or  local — dealing 
specifically  with  the  equalization  of  eni- 
ployment  opportunities  in  all  phases  of 
industry  were  enacted.  Some  States, 
however,  did  have  laws  in  force  prohib- 
iting discrimination  in  public  service  en^- 
ployment,  and  various  civil  rights  actjs. 
A  survey  made  in  1950  by  Dr.  W.  BrooUe 
Graves,  of  the  Library  of  Congre: 
showed  that  there  were  in  effect  laws  pr( 
hibiting  discrimination  in  civil  service 
28  States,  in  public  employment  in 
States,  on  public  works  in  11  States, 
labor  unions  in  18  States,  in  defense  ai 
war  contracts  in  4  States,  and  in  teacl 
ing  positions  in  19  States.  There  was  iii- 
terest  in  questions  relating  to  civil  rights 
also  at  the  national  level.  For  2  decad  ?s 
attention  was  focused  on  the  proposals 
for  a  Federal  antilynching  law.  a  violent 
struggle  being  waged  in  Congress  on  nu- 
merous occasions  on  this  issue. 

FEDERAL    ACnVTTIES    TO    ELIMINATE    UNFAIR 
EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES 

Let  us  turn  to  consideration  of  some 
Federal  activities  to  eliminate  unfair 
employment  practices.  Beginning  n 
July  1940,  A.D.,  the  Federal  Government 
initiated  a  series  of  measures  aimed  $t 
the  major  problem  of  integrating  nearjly 
30  million  persons  of  various  minori 
groups  into  the  war  effort.  Through  ts 
Labor  Division,  established  to  facilitate 


the  utilization  and  training  of  Negro 
workers,  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  AFL  and  CIO  unions  by  which  they 
accepted  responsibility  for  removing  such 
barriers  against  these  workers.  Later 
announcements  indicated  that  a  non- 
discrimination policy  would  prevail  in 
the  defense  training  programs  and  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  of  defense 
housing  projects.  Other  letters  and  in- 
structions of  similar  import  were  issued 
by  various  other  Government  agencies 
during  the  6  months  following  October 
1940. 

In  response  to  complaints  that  the 
foregoing  measures  were  inadequate. 
President  Roosevelt  issued  Executive  Or- 
der No.  8802  on  June  25,  1941.  The  order 
which  authorized  a  Committee  on  Fair 
Employment  Practices  as  the  adminis- 
trative agency  stated,  in  part:  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  employers  and  of  labor 
organizations  "to  provide  for  the  full  and 
equitable  participation  of  all  workers 
in  defense  industries,  without  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin."  The  agency  was  em- 
powered to  receive  and  investigate  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  the  order  and 
take  steps  to  redress  valid  grievances.  It 
also  was  authorized  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  Government  agencies  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  volume  of  work  became  so  large 
that  a  reorganization  of  the  committee 
became  essential.  This  reorganization 
came  after  1 1  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  committee  although  the  general  pur- 
pose— that  of  promoting  the  fullest  uti- 
lization of  manpower  and  of  eliminating 
discriminatory  employment  practices — 
remained  the  same  throughout.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9346,  issued  on  May  27, 
1943,  set  up  a  new  committee  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  with  a  full-time  chair- 
man and  six  other  members  serving 
without  compensation.  During  the  5 
years  of  its  existence,  the  FEPC  satis- 
factorily settled  nearly  5,000  cases  by 
peaceful  negotiation,  including  40  strikes 
caused  by  racial  differences.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  FEPC  held  15  public 
hearings  and  docketed  3,485  cases, 
settling  1,191  of  them.  

The  activities  of  the  wartime  FEPC 
were  brought  to  a  close  on  June  28,  1946, 
although  President  Truman  had  issued 
Executive  Order  No.  9664  on  December 
20,  1945,  continuing  the  work.  Congress 
decreased  the  appropriation  to  such  an 
extent  that  by  December  of  1945  all  of 
the  personnel  both  in  the  national  and 
field  ofBces  had  been  placed  on  a  leave- 
without-pay  status. 

The  Fair  Etaployment  Board  estab- 
lished within  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion by  Executive  Order  No.  9980  of 
President  Truman  was  replaced  in  1955 
when  President  Eisenhower  established 
the  Committee  on  Government  Employ- 
ment Policy — Executive  Order  No.  10590. 
20  Federal  Register  409.  This  Commit- 
tee was  created  at  White  House  level  to, 
first,  advise  the  President  periodically  as 
to  nondiscrimination  practices  in  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendation for  assuring  uniformity 
therein;  second,  consult  with  and  advise 


Government  agencies  on  nondiscrimina- 
tion policies  and  regulations;  third,  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  pertinent  civil  service 
regulations;  and,  fourth,  review  claims 
of  discrimination  and  render  advisory 
opinions  and  make  necessary  inquiries 
and  investigations. 

Under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
the  Committee  on  Government  Con- 
tracts, under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  took  the 
place  of  the  Truman  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Contract  Compliance — Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10479.  18  Federal  Register 
4899.  1953,  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10482.  18  Federal  Register 
4944,  1953.  This  Committee  was  charged 
with  assuring  compliance  by  any  Gov- 
ernment contractor  or  subcontractor 
with  the  Government's  nondiscrimina- 
tion policy  and  was  authorized  to  receive 
complaints  of  alleged  violations  of  the 
nondiscrimination  provisions  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  to  refer  such  com- 
plaints to  the  appropriate  contracting 
agency,  and  to  review  the  agency  action 
thereon. 

Under  President  Kennedy  the  func- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Employment  Policy  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Contracts  were  merged 
in  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson — Executive  Order  No.  10925, 
26  Federal  Register  1977  (1961).  This 
Committee  is  charged  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  qualified  persons  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  in  regard  to  Government  employ- 
ment and  to  the  employment  practices 
of  Government  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. The  authority  of  this  Com- 
mittee exceeds  that  of  its  predecessors, 
which  had  largely  consultative  and  ad- 
visory functions.  The  present  Commit- 
tee has  authority  to  "investigate  com- 
plaints, issue  recommendations  and  or- 
ders, and  require  reconsideration  of  final 
decisions  by  department  and  agency 
heads" — Freedom  to  the  Free,  page  131, 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  1963. 

FEPC    ACTIONS    ON    THE    STATE    LEVEL 

Now,  let  US  consider  some  FEPC  ac- 
tivities on  the  State  level.  A  survey  in 
the  spring  of  1963  revealed  that  the 
recent  momentum  in  State  activity  in 
the  area  of  equal  opportunity  in  em- 
ployment has  brought  to  25  the  total  of 
State  legislatures  which  have  enacted 
some  form  of  fair  employment  legisla- 
tion. Twenty  of  these  States  have 
statutes  containing  provisions  creating 
an  agency  charged  with  enforcement, 
and  providing  civil  or  criminal  sanctions. 
These  States  are  Alaska,  California. 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illi- 
nois, Kansas.  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri.  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico.  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Indiana,  Nevada,  and  West  Virginia 
have  annovmced  a  fair  employment  pol- 
icy administered  by  a  commission  with 
investigatory,  educational,  and  concilia- 
tory authority.  Today,  115  million  of 
the  179  million  people  recorded  by  the 
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I960  census  live  In  States  with  fair  em- 
ployment legislation  and  functioning 
fair  employment  practices  commissions. 

Idaho  has  a  statute  declaring  equal 
opportunity  in  employment  to  be  the 
public  policy  of  the  State,  and  making 
violation  thereof  a  misdemeanor.  In 
1953,  Iowa  adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion declaring  nondiscrimination  in  em- 
ployment, public  or  private,  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  State. 

On  March  18.  1963,  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky  issued  a  code  of  fair  practices 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  State  em- 
ployment services,  in  public  employment 
and  in  public  contracts  and  in  other 
areas.  All  State  agencies  are  required 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  a  factfinding,  investiga- 
tory, and  advisory  body  established  in 
1960 — Kentucky  Revised  Statutes,  sec- 
tions 19.010  and  19.050. 

Fourteen  States  have  laws  which 
specifically  require  a  nondiscrimination 
clause  in  public  contracts,  or  contracts 
for  public  works,  or  both.  These  laws 
are  applicable  to  the  public  contracts  or 
contracts  for  public  works  of  the  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  well  as  of  the  State. 
These  14  States  are:  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York.  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

As  may  be  observed,  all  of  these  States 
with  the  exception  of  Arizona,  have  anti- 
discrimination laws  applicable  to  private 
employment.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  a  policy  of  requiring  the  inclusion 
in  all  contracts,  to  which  the  District  is 
a  party,  of  an  antidiscrimination  clause 
in  which  the  contractor  agrees  to  insert 
a  similar  provision  in  all  subcontracts, 
with  the  exception  of  those  for  standard 
commercial  materials  or  for  raw  mate- 
rials. 

Since  1948  more  than  40  cities  have 
enacted  fair  employment  practices  ordi- 
nances, or  have  adopted  an  antidiscrim- 
ination policy,  authorizing  the  city  at- 
torney to  enforce  the  law  where  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  or  employment 
agencies  do  not  comply  with  the  cease- 
and-desist  orders  of  the  local  commis- 
sion. In  fact,  in  many  of  the  States, 
local  antidiscrimination  laws  preceded 
action  by  the  State  legislatures.  Some 
of  the  State  statutes— for  example,  the 
Pennsylvania  one — expressly  recognize 
the  municipal  ordinances.  In  others, 
such  as  Minnesota,  the  prevailing  inter- 
pretation is  that  the  local  laws  are  not 
invalidated  by  the  passage  of  the  State 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Michigan 
fair  employment  practice  law  specifi- 
cally provides  that  mimicipal  ordinances 
are  thereby  superseded — Michigan  Re- 
vised Statutes  17.458(1) -(ID.  The  Cal- 
ifornia law  also  expressly  repeals  ex- 
isting municipal  fair  employment  prac- 
tice ordinances. 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  both  a 
fair  employment  practices  ordinance 
with  enforcement  provisions,  as  of  July 
1960.  and  a  policy  requiring  the  in- 
clusion of  a  nondiscrimination  clause 
in  all  city  contracts,  as  of  May  1960. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  adopted  in  1955  legisla- 
tion barring  discrimination  in  public  em- 
ployment and  in  firms  holding  public 


contracts.  In  1962,  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
adopted  an  enforcible  fair  employment 
practices  ordinance. 

In  light  of  the  past  actions  of  States 
and  municipalities  in  the  fair  employ- 
ment field,  it  is  lucidly  obvious  that  Fed- 
eral action  in  this  field— quite  aside  from 
being  unlawful  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas — is  both  unwise  and 
unnecessary. 

PROPOSALS    FOR    FEDERAL    LEGISLATION    ON    FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 

From  1952  to  1962  more  than  75  meas- 
ures proposing  Federal  fair  employment 
legislation  were  introduced  in  either  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  83d  to  the  87th  Congresses.  These 
bills  represented  the  gradations  found  in 
legislation  of  this  type,  from  bills  merely 
declaring  the  opportunity  to  Federal  em- 
ployment without  discrimination  a  Fed- 
eral policy,  to  measures  proposing  an  en- 
forcible  equal-opportunity  law.  where- 
under  the  right  to  employment  without 
discrimination  is  made  a  Federal  right. 
None  of  the  bills  reached  the  floor  of 
either  House. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  during 
the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress  on 
proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination in  emplojmient  in  certain  cases 
because  of  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  ancestry,  age,  or  sex.  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Notwithstanding  the  submission  by  the 
committee  of  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion in  House  Report  1370  on  H.R.  10144, 
which  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
five-member  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  with  advisory  and  in- 
vestigatory powers,  and  the  authority  to 
initiate  judicial  action,  the  measure 
never  reached  the  floor.  House  Report 
1370  includes  the  supplemental  and  mi- 
nority view  filed  with  respect  to  H.R. 
10144. 

More  than  60  bills  espousing  some  type 
of  Federal  fair  employment  policy  have 
been  introduced  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  fair  em- 
ployment practices  legislation  has  been 
discussed  by  many  learned  Americans  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  would  like  to  recall 
for  the  Senate  the  views  of  a  niunber  of 
those  Americans  which  I  feel  are  perti- 
nent at  this  time. 

STATEMENTS    ON    FEPC 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Hon. 
Henderson  Lanham  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  22,  1950: 

My  first  objection  to  the  proposed  FEPC  is 
that  it  violates  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  as  a  corollary  Invades  the 
province  of  the  States  an(}  the  personal 
freedom  of  individual  employers. 

Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment  provides: 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction, 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Obviously  the  proposed  FEPC  is  not  justi- 
fied under  this  section  of  the  Constitution. 
The  only  other  justification  under  the  Con- 


stitution is  what  Is  known  as  the  commerce 
clause,  which  delegates  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations.   •    •    • 

I  maintain  that  present  employment  prac- 
tices in  no  way  obstruct  the  free  flow  of 
commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  true  and 
that  the  enactment  of  the  FEPC  would  dis- 
rupt Industry  throughout  the  country  and 
would  bring  to  a  trickle  the  flow  of  commerce 
between  the  States. 

This  legislation  Is  certainly  not  necessary 
to  protect  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution.  Every  citizen  at 
present  has  equal  protection  under  the  laws 
In  that  he  can  now  appeal  to  the  courts  If  he 
thinks  one  or  more  of  these  rights  haa  been 
violated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  with   the   understanding 

that  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  his 

right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  with  that  xmder- 

standing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  been  imable  to 
be  present  during  the  course  of  the  Sen- 
ator's rem«irks.  I  know  that  he  is  a  his- 
torian, a  student,  and  a  teacher  of  politi- 
cal science.  I  wondered  if  he  had  dis- 
cussed in  any  depth  the  way  the  com- 
merce clause  has  been  tortured  and 
abused  in  recent  years.  On  the  formula- 
tion of  our  Constitution,  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  in  mind  preventing  the  sev- 
eral States  from  erecting  tariff  walls,  and 
other  obstructions  to  commerce.  Under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  I  believe 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  levied  a  tariff 
on  firewood  imported  from  the  State  of 
New  York.  There  were  a  number  of  other 
instances,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  which  the  States  were 
taxing  imports  and,  of  course,  asserting 
the  right  to  tax  exports,  in  their  dealings 
with  sister  States  of  the  Confederation. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
Constitution  was  to  eliminate  this  form 
of  tariff  competition  among  the  original 
13  States. 

The  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that 
we  could  never  become  a  single,  power- 
ful nation  if  the  arteries  of  our  commerce 
and  the  flow  of  business  among  the 
13  original  States,  which  had  just 
emerged  from  colonialism,  were  ob- 
structed by  tariffs  and  tariff  walls  im- 
posed by  the  several  States.  So  the 
founders  included  the  commerce  clause 
in  the  Constitution  to  remove  that  evil. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  commerce 
clause  has  been  stretched  and  stretched 
and  stretched  until  we  have  to  tie  knots 
in  it  to  keep  it  from  exploding.  We  have 
endeavored  to  base  almost  every  kind 
of  law  on  the  commerce  clause  as  a  justi- 
fication for  the  Federal  Government's 
entering  a  field  which  had  been  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

In  the  field  of  employment,  the  right 
of  a  man  to  select  his  employees  is  the 
keystone  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  this  country.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
incentives  that  has  developed  our  vast 
industrial  empire,  which  is  the  envy  of 
the  world,  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  American  way  of  life,  and  which 
has  given  our  people  more  good  things 
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than  have  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any 
other  people.  ^  ^  . 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  do 
so  in  this  speech.  I  hope,  before  the  de- 
bate is  over,  he  will  point  out  how  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  abused  in  the  Federal  grasp  for 
power.  If  no  justification  whatever  can 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  for  Federal 
laws,  it  is  said.  "Let  us  base  it  on  the 
commerce  clause." 

Not  only  have  the  courts  been  guilty 
of  abusing  that  clause,  but  so  has  tne 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  say 
that  as  one  who  is  a  defender  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  government.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed to  this  fantastic  abuse  of  the 
commerce  clause.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  if  he  does  not  do  so  in  tnis 
speech,  will  have  a  later  occasion  to  de- 
velop for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  story  of  the  abuse  of 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which 
was  inserted  primarily  to  prevent  tariff 
barriers  among  the  several  States. 

Mr  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  submitting  that  ques- 
tion. I  intend  at  some  time  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  commerce  clause,  and  the 
constitutional  question  raised  by  the  at- 
tempt to  enact  such  legislation  as  is  now 
proposed  in  pursuance  of  the  commerce 

cIrusc 

But  I  believe  it  is  meet  that  we  touch 
on  it  briefly,  since  the  Senator  has  raised 
the  question.  I  beUeve  we  must  resort 
to  a  review  of  the  entire  history  of  the 
founding  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  year  1785,  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that  the  13  loosely  confederated 
States  could  not  develop  a  strong  and 
sound  national  economy,  which  was  nec- 
essary to  the  preservation  of  the  very 
life  of  the  Republic,  unless  some  closer 
union  were  achieved. 

The  Constitution  grew  out  of  a  meet- 
ing that  was  held  at  Mount  Vernon  ini 
1785.  when  representatives  from  Mary-, 
land  and  commissioners  appointed  by! 
the  State  of  Virginia  met  with  George 
Washington  to  discuss  some  mutual  dif-i 
ferences  between  the  States,  largely  oveil 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River, 
While  they  were  discussing  those  mat-j 
ters.  they  realized  that  these  were  inter- 
state problems  that  were  common,  not 
only  to  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, but  to  all  the  other  States  as  well 
Thus,  they  asked  for  a  convocation  of 
representatives  from  all  the  States  tq 
meet  in  Annapolis.  Md..  the  following 
year,  to  see  if  many  of  these  problems, 
largely  arising  from  commercial  con- 
tracts between  and  among  the  States, 
could  not  be  resolved. 

The  meeting  at  Annapolis  could  no; 
be  characterized  as  a  great  success,  bei 
cause  only  five  States  were  represented^, 
but  they  did  accomplish  one  thing.  i 
On  motion  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  of 
New  York,  the  meeting  adopted  a  resoliif 
tion  calling  for  the  convocation  of  yet 
another  assembly  of  representative^ 
from  the  several  States,  in  the  spring  ojf 
the  following  year.  1787.  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  amendments  to  the  Arti 
cles  of  Confederation  aimed  at  strength 
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ening  the  Articles  somewhat,  and  at- 
tempting to  resolve  some  of  the  differ- 
ences which  had  arisen  over  commercial 
contracts     between     and     among     the 

States 

What  happened,  of  course.  Is  history. 
Most  of  the  representatives  who  went 
to  PhUadelphia  for  that  meeting  in  1787 
did  not  know  that  they  were  going  to 
draft  a  new  Constitution.    Most  of  them 
had  to  send  back  home  for  instructions 
from    their    State    governments    as    to 
whether    they    should    have    additional 
powers.    They  went  to  Philadelphia  with 
the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  principaUy  to  refine  and  improve 
upon  the  Articles  of  Confederation.    But 
some  resourceful   gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia, led  by  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Madison,  had  something 
up  their  sleeves.    They  decided  that  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  obsolete, 
and  that  they  were  inadequate  for  a  na- 
tional government.     So  James  Madison 
drew  up  what  we  now  know  as  the  Vir- 
ginia plan — sometimes  called  the  Ran- 
dolph plan,  because  he  advocated  It^-but 
it  actually  was  the  work  of  James  Madi- 
son, who  at  the  early  age.  I  believe,  of  36. 
was  called  the  father  of  the  Constitution. 
Using   this   as  a   working   document, 
they  dropped  any  pretense  of  merely  re- 
vising the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
proposed   to    draft   a   constitution,   the 
Constitution  which  we  now  enjoy,  and 
which  I  fervently  hope,  let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
we  shall  continue  to  enjoy — although  I 
am  having  some  doubts  about  it  at  this 
point. 

The  State  surrendered  to  the  National 
Government  certain  powers  that  were 
national  in  character.  Obviously,  a  new 
national  government  had  to  possess  the 
concomitants  of  nationality,  such  as  the 
conduct  of  diplomatic  relations,  the  coin- 
age of  money,  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  and  among  the  States. 

But.  as  the  Senator  points  out,  it  was 
never  intended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  regulate  commerce  that  was 
intrastate  in  character.  However,  by  a 
succession  of  decisions,  the  commerce 
power  has  been  liberalized  far  beyond 
anything  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Consti- 
tution intended. 

The  first  breach  in  the  dike  came  with 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  against 
Jones  Laughlin.    Even  in  that  case,  how- 
ever, when  it  held  that  manufacturing 
was,  indeed,  a  part  of  interstate  com- 
merce,   and    that    anything    that    was 
manufactured  and  moved  in  interstate 
commerce  was  indeed  a  part  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  overturning  earlier  de- 
cisions which  had  held  that  merely  mov- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  was  inter- 
state commerce,  but  not  manufacturing. 
I  believe  we  must  continue  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  that  which  Is  Intra- 
state and  that  which  is  interstate  com- 
merce.   If  we  fail  to  do  so.  the  court  said, 
in  effect,  we  shall  have  destroyed  the 
Federal  sj'stem.  because  if  we  wipe  out 
the  power   of  the  State  to  regulate  its 
own   intrastate  commercial  affairs,  we 
have  In  effect  negated  most  of  the  Im- 
portant police  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  State  governments. 


The  dam  broke  in  1942  In  the  case  of 
Wlckard  against  Filbum.  A  poor  farmer 
was  suffering  under  the  Agricultural  Act, 
as  farmers  had  been  doing  for  many 
years.  He  wanted  to  raise  a  little  wheat 
on  his  place  for  his  own  consumption. 
He  raised  it  there  to  feed  his  livestock 
and  his  family— probably  in  that  order. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  controUed  by  any 
allotment  system. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
said  to  him.  "No;  you  cannot  do  that." 
The  farmer  said,  "Why  not?  I  am 
growing  it  on  my  own  place  for  my  own 
consumption.  Not  only  does  it  not  move 
in  interstate  commerce,  but  it  does  not 
even  leave  my  farm." 

The  case  went  to  court,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  said,  "Ah,  it  does  not  leave 
your  farm;  it  does  not  move  in  inter- 
state commerce,  but  in  growing  that 
wheat  and  consuming  it,  you  failed  to 
buy  it  on  the  open  market,  thereby  re- 
leasing the  wheat  that  is  on  the  open 
market  to  flow  into  interstate  commerce 
and  depress  the  price  of  wheat." 

So  here  we  are.  In  effect,  the  Court 
said  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  tell  a  person — provided  Con- 
gress passes  the  appropriate  law  allot- 
ting space  for  a  certain  amount  of  acre- 
age for  petunia  beds — how  many  peturua 
beds  that  person  may  grow  in  his  back- 
yard. 

We  shall  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass 
if  we  enact  this  legislation,  because  then 
we  shall  have  lowered  the  barriers  com- 
pletely. 

I  do  not  see  that  anyone  can  ever  draw 
a  fine  distinction  between  intrastate  and 
interstate  commerce  if  we  enact  this 
PFPC  sGction 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  will  not  be  any. 
It  will  be  merged. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  will  be  merged. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Intrastate  commerce 
will  be  absorbed  by  Interstate  commerce. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
because  the  effect  will  be  to  hold  that 
any  business  is,  in  effect,  engaging  In 
interstate  commerce.  This  provision  In 
the  public  accommodations  section.  I  be- 
lieve, has  the  most  sinister  implications 
of  any  legislation  ever  attempted. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  spoke  of 
James  Madison,  whom  we  recognize  as 
the  Father  of  the  Constitution.  He  gave 
us  the  Madison  plan,  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution.  Is  It  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  he  declared  that  the 
commerce  clause  in  the  Constitution  was 
not  a  clause  which  granted  power,  but, 
rather,  a  clause  of  inhibition,  a  clause 
to  prevent  a  further  grant  of  power  to 
the  Federal  Government.  As  brought 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  It  was 
to  keep  the  States  from  Interfering  with 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  not  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Government.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  appropriate  Inter- 
pretation has  been  that  the  enumeration 
of  powers  possessed  by  Congress  In  artl- 
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cle  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  means 
that  these  are  the  powers  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  possesses,  and  only 
those  powers.  The  Constitution  further 
provides  that  the  other  powers  reside  In 
the  States  and  in  the  people. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  was  the  clear  in- 
tent; that  the  Federal  Government  pos- 
sessed only  the  powers  specifically  enu- 
merated. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Founding  Fathers,  to 
be  absolutely  sure  about  It.  proposed  the 
9th  and  10th  amendments,  providing 
that  the  powers  not  specifically  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  are  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  The  original 
document  did  not  Include  provisions 
which  are  contained  In  the  9th  and  10th 
amendments,  because  to  them  It  was 
adequately  clear  that  these  were  all  the 
powers  that  the  Federal  Government 
possessed.  Then  they  had  some  second 
thoughts  about  It,  and  they  said,  "We 
had  better  make  this  clear,"  and  they 
sealed  their  thoughts  In  the  9th  and  10th 
amendments. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Founding  Fathers  not 
only  had  second  thoughts,  but  the  Con- 
stitution had  to  be  placed  before  State 
conventions,  to  be  ratified  and  made 
effective.  The  Constitution  could  not  be- 
come effective  until  it  was  ratified;  and 
In  the  State  conventions  this  very  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  powers  was 
raised.  There  was  the  insistence  that 
it  be  specifically  stated  that  the  powers 
enumerated  were  granted  and  that  the 
other  powers  were  specifically  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  only  way  to  secure 
that  ratification  in  some  States  was  on 
the  promise  that  there  would  be  forth- 
coming amendments  which  would  make 
It  adequately  clear  what  the  limitations 
on  the  Federal  Government  were. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  It  not  correct  to  say 
that  Mr.  William  Pinkney,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  State  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time,  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  clearly  and  categor- 
ically, that  It  was  understood  that  the 
10  amendments  would  be  agreed  to  and 
would  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Of  course.  12  amend- 
ments were  originally  submitted,  but 
only  10  were  adopted.  These  were  con- 
sensus amendments.  Their  submission 
had  been  virtually  promised  during  the 
ratification  conventions.  It  was  under- 
stood that  on  their  submission  depended 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  struggle  over  ratifica- 
tion. In  New  York  State.  In  their 
anxiety  to  make  sure  of  that  great  State, 
which  was  an  Integral  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  geographic  setup,  and  essen- 
tial for  the  adoption  of  an  Improved  Con- 
stitution, the  Federalists  wrote  the  Fed- 
eralist papers.  Three  of  the  giants, 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay.  wrote  those 
great  expositions  of  what  the  Constitu- 
tion means. 


Reading  the  Federalist  papers,  one 
gets  the  Impression  that  It  was  the  In- 
tention to  limit  and  proscribe  the  Fed- 
eral powers,  and  to  make  sure  that  those 
powers  were  enumerated,  £tnd  that  the 
Federal  powers  should  not  go  beyond 
that  enumeration. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  two 
of  the  greatest  patriots  of  that  time, 
Patrick  Henry  and  James  Madison,  did 
not  favor  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  raised  this  very  question  of  the 
grant  of  power.  As  the  Senator  says, 
the  Constitution  would  never  had  been 
ratified  but  for  the  specific  enumeration 
of  the  powers,  sustained  and  supported 
by  the  reservations  of  powers  to  the 
States  and  the  people. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Several  of  our  revolu- 
tionary firebrands,  Sam  Adams  among 
them,  did  not  agree.  Of  course,  they 
were  not  elected  to  go  to  the  convention, 
and  that  may  have  Irked  them  to  some 
extent.  However,  these  reservations  had 
to  be  made,  or  we  would  not  have  had 
our  fundamental  law. 

Not  only  Is  the  pending  proposal  unauthor- 
ized under  the  Constitution,  but  its  enact- 
ment would  be  a  violation  of  the  property 
rights  of  every  Individual  employer  In 
America  •  •  •.  By  what  possible  means 
could  an  employer  prevent  one  group  of 
employees  from  quitting  their  jobs  If  they 
did  not  choose  to  work  with  employees  Im- 
posed upon  the  employer  by  a  decision  of  the 
Pair  Employment  Practice  Commission  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission  Act? 

In  the  second  place,  I  maintain  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  violate  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
persons  to  be  employed  by  an  employer. 

In  practice,  commissions  operating  under 
similar  legislation  have  achieved  healthy 
results  with  less  recourse  to  formal  proce- 
dures than  in  the  case  of  any  remedial  legis- 
lation this  country  has  ever  known. 

Up>on  the  passage  of  similar  State  and  mu- 
nicipal acts  widespread  changes  In  employ- 
ment practices  were  undertaken  by  hundreds 
of  large  and  small  employers  without  a  word 
from  commission  officials.  Others  volun- 
tarily submitted  employment  applications 
for  advice  and  eliminated  questions  which 
could  be  construed  as  tending  to  elicit  in- 
formation that  suggested  discriminatory  In- 
tent or  practices. 

It  has  been  feared  that  enforcement  pro- 
cedure might  be  exploited  by  unfit  employees 
or  applicants.  Surprisingly  few  complaints 
have  been  lodged  with  agencies  administer- 
ing this  type  of  measure.  And  of  those  filed 
almost  all  have  resulted  In  Informal  settle- 
ment by  voluntary  means.  Including  changes 
in  hiring  practices  and  advertising,  or  the 
dismissal  of  complaints  for  lack  of  merit. 
Employer  and  union  complaints  of  unfairness 
by  officials  have  been  practically  nonexistent. 
Public  confidence  is  vital  to  success  of  such 
measures  and  it  has  been  forthcoming  based 
on  performance. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Connecticut  Act  of 
1947  only  254  complaints  have  been  filed. 
This  averages  out  to  slightly  more  than  one 
complaint  a  week  for  a  State  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2  million  people.  About  99 
percent  of  these  cases  were  disposed  of  in- 
formally and  the  remainder  were  the  sub- 
ject of  formal  proceedings.  In  New  York 
State  only  three  cases  were  set  for  hearing 
and  one  of  them  was  settled  before  the 
scheduled  hearing.  Other  States  with  en- 
forcible  statutes  have  had  the  same  expe- 
rience. There  has  been  almost  no  necessity 
for  court  litigation.     In  all.  court  enforce- 


ment or  review  cases  can  be  counted  on  one 
hand. 

Exj>erlence  has  also  proven  that  so-called 
educational  programs  for  fair  employment 
are  ineffectual  If  not  accompanied  by  some 
enforcement  machinery. 

When  the  Cleveland  City  Covmcil  was  con- 
sidering an  enforclble  ordinance,  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  opposed  its  enactment 
and  offered  to  undertake  Its  own  program. 
The  council  agreed  to  the  experiment.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  established  a  full-time 
agency  and  spent  substantial  sums  for  edu- 
cational material,  conferences,  and  similar 
matters.  Determination  and  energy  charac- 
terized the  chamber's  sincere  activities. 
After  something  over  a  year,  the  chamber 
withdrew  its  opposition  to  an  enforclble 
ordinance  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
voluntary  methods,  and  no  more,  are  Inade- 
quate. 

Oregon  amended  its  Pair  Employment  Act 
to  add  enforcement  machinery  after  experi- 
menting with  the  voluntary  method. 
Source:  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  3368.  Washington.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing.  Office.  1952.  pages  7-8. 
(82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rept.  2080). 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  make  the  em- 
ployer subject  to  the  harassment  by  a  horde 
of  Investigators  snooping  through  the  plant 
and  the  books  and  records  of  the  company. 
Already  they  are  subjected  to  enough  and 
too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  from  bureau- 
cratic Washington.  This  could  well  be  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back  and  covQd 
very  well  result  in  a  depression  such  as  we 
have  never  known  before. 

Finally.  I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  FEPC  legislation  because  it  would  set  up 
a  new  commission  with  a  horde  of  employees 
to  swarm  over  the  land  like  a  plague  of 
locusts  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  the  administration 
is  at  last  awakening  to  the  necessity  for 
making  partners  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
most  necessary  effort  to  maintain  an  ex- 
panding economy  in  America.  Source:  Con- 
gressional Record,  daily,  February  23.  1950, 
pages  A1407-A1408. 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  a  statement 
by  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
which  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  96,  part  5,  page  6619. 
The  statement  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Richard  B.  Russnx 

The  Federal  Constitution  does  give  as- 
surances to  our  citizens.  These  as- 
siu-ances  extend  to  every  citizen.  Whether 
of  a  majority  or  minority,  however  he  may 
label  himself,  they  assure  him  the  right  to 
create  a  Job  or  establish  a  business  of  his 
own.  That  Is  a  constitutional  protection  of 
all  citizens,  whether  belonging  to  so-called 
minorities  or  majorities. 

This  bill,  of  course,  has  been  advertised 
as  being  a  great  blessing  to  the  members  of 
the  Negro  race.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  rights  many  Negroes  In  the 
South  have  now  accumulated  more  than  a 
mUllon  dollars.  Many  of  our  good  Negro 
citizens  have  built  banks  and  insurance 
companies  which  afford  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  their  race.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  legislation  of  this  kind  upon  those 
businesses?  It  is  a  part  of  the  boast  of  the 
American  people  that  every  citizen  Is  pro- 
tected in  the  opportunity  to  pursue  happi- 
ness and  acquire  property,  while  we  are  here 
considering  a  bill  saying  that  one  American 
citizen  must  give  an  alien  a  Job.  Yet  we 
have  so  many  proud  stories  of  the  Immi- 
grant boy  who  came  to  the  United  States, 
and,   through  his  own  efforts   built  up   an 
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establishment  and  afforded  employment  to 
hundreds. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  figures 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that 
In  recent  years— in  approximately  the 
past  10  years— the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes  in  FEPC  States 
was  greater  than  it  is  in  the  Southerii 
States,  which  do  not  have  FEPC  laws? 

Mr  TOWER.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  that  is  what  the  figures  reveal. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  what  they  reveal; 
and  those  figures  were  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  other  day  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  and 
the  amount  of  return  to  the  Negro  has 
been  considerably  larger  in  more  recent 
years  in  the  Southern  States  than  it  has 
been  in  the  FEPC  States'' 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  certainly  has.  That 
should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
lived  or  grown  up  in  the  Southern  States, 
particularly  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Particularly  over  the  last  two  decades, 
the  rapid  economic  advancement  of  the 
Negro  people  has  been  very  apparent  in 
the  South.  It  has  been  a  wholesome  and 
a  healthy  thing.  With  that  advance- 
ment many  prejudices  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  and  there  has  been  an 
increasing  acceptance  of  this  race,  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  improvement 
which  has  occurred  over  the  years. 

I  anticipate  that  the  FEPC  might 
thwart  the  expressed  intent  of  this  meas- 
ure— that  IS,  to  provide  more  jobs  for 
ethnic  minorities— because  I  know  of 
many  areas  of  employment — in  the 
South,  for  example — in  which  Negroes 
are  very  well  paid;  but  if  the  proposed 
law  were  fairly  and  equitably  applied, 
they  could  lose  jobs  to  white  people  who 
would  like  very  much  to  have  the  jobs. 

So  the  bill  would  be  very  much  a  mixed 
blessing. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  the  South.  I  think  that 
does  happen.  But  the  bill  could  be  a  two- 
edged  sword  which  could  work  to  the 
definite  disadvantage  of  many  of  the 
people  whom  the  bill  is  supposed  to  help. 
Mr.  President,  I  continue  reading  from 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  : 

It  is  proposed  to  strike  down  the  Consti- 
tution which  protected  him  In  that  right  by 
the  perversion  of  the  Constitution  sought  by 
this  bill. 

• 
There  Is  one  powerful  weapon  In  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy  of  which  they  stand  In 
awe.  This  weapon  Is  the  industrial  system 
created  under  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  which  enables  us  to  outproduce 
the  whole  world.  Free  enterprise  and  free 
labor  give  us  the  power  to  produce  which 
the  Russians  fear  and  which  heartens  oui 
friends.  This  bill  will  Inevitably  bring 
about  the  nationalization  of  industry.  The 
destruction  of  the  system,  under  which  we 
have  grown  great  and  strong,  and  which  has 
given  us  the  highest  standard  of  living  foi 
all  of  our  people  that  the  world  has  evei 
known,  would  be  as  great  a  calamity  as  th< 
loss  of  a  major  war. 
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We  will  not.  Mr.  President,  strengthen 
( .urselves  so  as  to  enable  us  to  contribute  to 
1  he  support  of  Prance  and  England,  and  our 
(ther  allies,  by  adopting  a  system  of  state 
!  ociallsm.  They  have  that  system,  and  their 
)roduction  limps.  Source:  Congressional 
:iECORD,  volume  96.  part  5,  pages  6619-6620. 

That  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
(Georgia  is  to  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
inoNAL  Record  for  May  8,  1950. 

STATEMENT   OF  RANDOLPH   VAN   NOSTRAND 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
ike  to  read  a  statement  from  the  Per- 
sonnel Journal,  published  at  Swarth- 
nore.  Pa.  The  statement  is  by  Randolph 
Van  Nostrand : 

The  propagandists  In  favor  of  FEPC  have 
fashioned  themselves  a  standard  case.  This 
is  presented  In  glowing  generalities,  with 
smug  references  to  "our  democracy"  in  hand- 
picked  instances  and,  frequently,  with  a 
reference  to  morality  and  spiritual  law. 
The  hard  working  personnel  executive,  face 
to  face  with  the  daily  realities  of  hiring, 
training,  and  upgrading  of  employees,  wants 
something  more  solid  on  which  to  base  a 
verdict  Lets  take  a  look  at  a  typical  case 
and  consider  some  of  the  implications  of 
FEPC  from  the  standpoint  of  practicality, 
philosophy,  and  morals. 

There  Is  the  broad  sUtement  that.  In  com- 
mon with  all  right-thinking  Americans,  most 
businessmen  are  opposed  to  discrimination 
in  employment.     That  simply  is  not  so. 

Business  would  be  In  trouble  In  short  order 
If  careful  and  Incessant  discrimination  was 
not    exercised    in    hiring,    upgrading,    firing 
and  in  personnel  administration  in  general. 
Businessmen    discriminate    as    to    age.    sex, 
physical   condition,  experience,  ability,  per- 
sonality, skill,  marital  status,  and  a  host  of 
other    factors.     Some    also    discriminate    as 
to  race,  creed,  or  color,  but  not  so  many  as 
to  have  prevented  an  Improvement  in  rela- 
tionships between  the  majority  and  the  so- 
called  minority  groups  that  has  been  in  geo- 
metric progression  during  the  past  20  years. 
All    that   FEPC    laws   accomplish    Is   that 
they   change   the   source   of   discrimination; 
they  dont  eliminate  it.  but  merely  transfer 
the  rights  of   discrimination  from  the  em- 
ployer,  who   has   the   fundamental   duty   of 
choice,  to  a  bureaucrat  who  has  no  rightful 
concern  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Can  the  Senator  think  of 
anjrthing  that  would  be  more  discourag- 
ing to  a  man  in  business — one  who  had 
to  use  his  own  money  and  provide  his  own 
financing  and  develop  his  own  business — 
than  to  have  some  bureaucrat  decide  who 
would  be  his  employees? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Certainly  it  would  be 
most  harmful.  The  probable  result  of 
the  proposed  FEPC  would  be  that  it 
would  result  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's dictating  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  business  management.  But 
when  a  businessman  loses  the  control  of 
the  management  of  his  business  to  the 
National  Government,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  no  long- 
er is  the  master  of  his  own  fate,  so  to 

It  is  essential  that  he  be  allowed  to 
operate  his  own  business — so  long,  of 
course,  as  he  does  not  abuse  his  eco- 
nomic power  or  does  not  attempt  to 
hoodwink  the  public.  But,  otherwise  he 
should  be  free  to  run  his  own  business; 
and  if  he  has  been  successful  in  doing 
so  for  a  period  of  time,  he  has  proved 


that  he  is  capable  of  running  it  success- 
fully The  Federal  Government  could 
not  run  it  for  him.  But  the  bill  would 
result  in  dictation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  employment 
practices   of   business   management. 

I  know  of  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  time  and  time  again 
supported  strong  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation,  but  who  have  said  they  can- 
not support  this  bill  if  this  provision  re- 
mains in  it,  because  they  see — as  do  I 
and  as  does  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
too— some  sinister  implications  that  go 
far  beyond  civil  rights. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  a  vindictive 
bureaucrat  covUd- because  he  had  some 
reason  to  want  to  punish  a  business  or 
a  businessman— use  this  means  to  harass 
a  businessman  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
require  him  to  use  employees  who  were 
unfit  and  incompetent,  and  would  harm 
his  business?  So  this  proposal  has  no 
valid    connection    whatever    with    civil 

rights.  , ,  ,^  , 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  result  in 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  five- 
member  commission  which  would  pre- 
scribe employment  quotas.  That  would 
be  extremely  difficult. 

I  do  not  think  Solomon  with  all  his 
wisdom  could  have  gone  into  such  com- 
munities  and   determined   their   ethnic 
makeup,  and  then  could  have  said  to 
the  employers.  "You  must  hire  so  many 
members  of  this  ethnic  group,  so  many 
members  of  that  ethnic  group,  and  so 
many    members    of    the    other    ethnic 
group"— and  so  forth  and  so  on— in  order 
to  achieve  what  the  drafters  of  the  bill 
would  regard  as  complete  balance  under 
a  quota  system.    That  could  not  be  done. 
For  example,  how  could  an  ethnic  deter- 
mination be  made  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  a  Polish  father  and  a  German 
mother,  or  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
an  Anglo-Saxon  father  and  a  Swedish 
mother?     There  would  be  no  reasonable 
basis  on  which  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  does  not  provide 
any   clue   as    to   how    the   Commission 
would  make  such  decisions.    In  the  bill, 
the  business  of  the  proposed  Commission 
is  not  defined:   "discrimination"  is  not 
defined;  "national  origin"  is  not  defined. 
So  what  would  happen?     There  would 
be  no  choice  but  to  leave  all  such  deci- 
sions to  the  discretion  of  the  proposed 
Commission,  which  would  establish  job 
quotas  and  plans.     What  will  happen  to 
the  poor  fellow  who  cannot  find  enough 
competent  and  qualified  people  of  this 
particular  national  origin?     Will  he  be 
compelled  to  hire  deadwood  so  that  he 
can  meet  his  quota  system?     I  submit 
that  is  precisely  what  will  happen  if  we 
adopt  this  provision. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  what  the  Senator  had 
to  say  previously.  But.  on  this  particu- 
lar point.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware 
that  what  he  is  talking  about  has  al- 
ready happened  in  California.  The 
General  Motors  Corp.  apparently  was 
sent  a  document  by  representatives  of 
colored  citizen  groups  in  which  they  de- 
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manded  that  they  be  given  the  right  to 
have  15  to  30  percent  of  the  jobs  of  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  in  that  area  of 
California. 

So  although  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  fact  that  this  demand  will 
arise  in  the  future,  it  has  already  started, 
even  statewide.  The  belief  exists  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  people  that  this 
particular  bill  will  pass.  They  have  al- 
ready started  to  demand  a  quota  which 
is  actually  a  larger  quota  than  their 
numbers  represent. 

So,  not  only  was  the  Senator  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  employers  will 
have  to  employ  a  great  deal  of  dead- 
wood,  but  the  Senator  is  also  correct  in 
saying  that  many  of  the  people  will  not 
be  as  well  qualified  to  fill  the  job  as  the 
employer  would  desire.    If  this  theoiT  is 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  that 
is  the  intention  of  the  bill.    We  shall 
find,  as  the  Senator  has  so  ably  pointed 
out,  that  every  employer  will  have  to 
have  someone  on  his  stafT  whose  job  will 
be  to  determine  what  percentage  each 
minority  group  constitutes  in  the  total 
population;  and  he  will  have  to  employ 
BO  many  of  each  minority.    If  he  does 
not  employ  them,  he  wUl  bring  down 
upon  himself  the  weight  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  gigantic  bureauc- 
racy that  would  result  from  this  bill. 
The  case  could  end  with  the  employer 
not  only  having  to  go  to  court,  but  finally 
being  fined,  and  possibly  incarcerated. 
If  he  wants  to  insist  on  his  own  right  to 
hire  his  own  people,  he  cannot  do  it. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  that  that  has 
already  begun  to  happen? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree  that  it  cer- 
tainly is  beginning  to  happen.  We  al- 
ready have  some  experience  under  the 
existing  program,  under  which  we  at- 
tempted to  prevent  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  firing  by  companies  working 
on  Government  contracts.  Many  times 
the  bids  define  a  given  number  of  people 
of  a  certain  national  origin.  On  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  find  the  required  number,  and  em- 
ployers have  had  to  attempt  to  recruit 
workers  of  the  required  national  origin 
who  possess  the  necessary  experience 
and  have  the  particular  qualifications  to 
do  the  job  which  is  required. 

Our  "case"  presents  another  fallacious  gen- 
erality that  FEPC  actually  gives  the  employer 
a  wider  market.  Not  at  all.  FEPC  creates 
not  one  single  productive  Job.  It  makes  more 
Jobs  for  bureaucrats,  of  course,  but  not  for 
prospective  employees  of  business.  In  this 
connection,  look  into  your  own  experience. 
How  many  qualified  applicants  have  you 
turned  down  for  any  reason? 

.  .  •  •  • 

There  are  two  mx>re  standard  points  in  the 
case: 

1.  Where  FEPC  laws  exist  they  are  "volun- 
tarily" accepted.  Now  there  Is  a  pair  of 
mutually  exclusive  words  in  opposition. 
"Voluntary:  from  one's  own  choice,  uncon- 
strained by  interference."  "Compulsory:  co- 
ercive, urged  by  force  or  physical  or  moral 
restraint."  The  law  is  compulsion.  The 
policeman  and  his  club  are  there,  even  If 
hidden  behind  the  door. 

2.  FE3»C  laws  have  proved  a  bulwark 
against  communism.  Then  why  is  It  that 
wherever  they  have  been  advocated,  the  Com- 
munist press  and  Communist  organizations 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  such  advocacy? 
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By  this  logic,  a  law  should  be  passed  in 
India  to  compel  Hindus  and  Moslems  to 
work  together.  Apparently  every  nation 
ought  to  pass  a  law  compelling  people  of  all 
races,  religions,  and  nationalities  to  work 
together,  although  how  to  create  a  common 
faith  and  how  to  compel  people  to  ignore 
their  profound  racial  and  religious  differ- 
ences would  be  quite  an  administrative  prob- 
lem. However,  if  we  try  to  accomplish  this 
miracle  In  the  United  States,  the  entire 
world  may  profit  by  our  experience.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  someone  profited  by  our  14- 
year  experiment  with  national  prohibition. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  It  Is  time  for  an- 
other even  more  dangerous  but  very  noble 
experiment. 

On  this  high  moral  basis  a  law  is  now  being 
proposed  which  will  make  It  unlawful  for 
an  employer  to  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee, or  applicant,  because  of  his  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  or  ancestry. 

In  order  to  enforce  such  a  national  law 
there  will  be  created  a  commlrslon,  with  an 
army  of  Investigators,  prosecutors,  and  trial 
examiners,  to  prevent  employers  from  prac- 
ticing discrimination  in  the  dally  hiring,  dis- 
charge, promotion,  or  other  treatment  of  per- 
haps 30  million  employees.  This  means  that 
the  countless,  Intimate  details  of  organizing 
and  controlling  their  working  forces  by  myr- 
iad employers  will  be  subject  to  constant  In- 
veftlgation  and  regulation  by  a  horde  of  pub- 
lic officials,  acting  upon  the  incessant  com- 
plaints of  disgruntled  employees,  labor 
unions,  political  agitators,  and  racial  and  re- 
ligious organizations. 

Such  a  law  as  proposed  would  be  as  easy 
to  understand  as  the  causes  of  inflation;  as 
simple  to  enforce  as  Income  taxation;  as  in- 
expensive to  administer  as  universal  price 
regulation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  course,  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
companions  is  the  very  essence  of  social  lib- 
erty. Discrimination  In  the  choice  of  busi- 
ness associates  is  the  very  essence  of  eco- 
nomic liberty. 

But  the  advocates  of  antidiscrimination 
laws  argue  that  they  are  not  restricting  so- 
cial liberty.  The  fact  is  that  they  would 
seriously  restrict  social  liberty.  They  would 
compel  employers  to  associate  constantly 
with  undeslred  employees.  They  would  also 
compel  employees  to  spend  their  most  im- 
portant time,  their  working  hours.  In  asso- 
ciation with  fellow  workers  less  congenial 
than  others  who  might  have  been  hired  by 
a  discriminating  employer. 

Finally,  the  moral  tone  is  injected  as  the 
clincher.  Discrimination  Is  Immoral  and 
unjust.  If  there  Is  any  Immorality,  it  Is  in 
FEPC  Itself;  because  it  Is  a  political  inven- 
tion, and  a  fraud  In  that  it  produces  no  new 
Jobs,  nor  does  it  cure  Intolerance  or  bigotry. 
It  merely  substitutes  the  force  of  the  State 
for  the  voluntary  choices  of  the  citizen. 
It  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  worker  and 
the  employer  alike,  because  It  destroys 
their  status  as  equals.  It  discriminates 
against  white  Peter  in  favor  of  colored  Paul. 
And  it  makes  a  mock  of  the  work  of  the 
churches  for  more  than  2,000  years  because 
It  turns  God's  work  over  to  Caesar. 

Source:  Van  Nostrand,  Randolph;  against 
FEPC,  Personnel  Journal  (Swarthmore,  Pa.), 
volume  30,  April  1952;  pages  425-426. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  further  from  the 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Donald  R.  Richberg: 

Lofty  statesmen  and  ardent  Idealists  tell 
us  that  all  human  beings  should  live  and 
work  together  in  complete  disregard  of  all 
the  age-old  racial  or  religious  differences 
that  make  them  feel  and  act  differently.  If 
people  won't  do  this,  we  are  told  that  the 
way  to  make  them  all  equally  angelic  is  to 
pass  a  law  forbidding  them  to  act  like  hu- 
man beings. 


But.  these  advocates  assert  that  no  man 
should  be  "deprived  of  the  chance  to  earn 
his  bread  by  reason  of  the  clrcimastances  of 
his  birth."  This  argument  seems  to  assume 
that  Jobs  are  something  which  exist  like 
natural  resources  and  should  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed to  all  citizens.  The  fact  Is  that  an 
employer  creates  Jobs,  and  Is  able  to  do  so 
only  because  he  can  get  capital,  can  get  elas- 
tomers, and  can  get  workers  able  to  produce 
things  at  prices  which  customers  will  pay. 

The  essence  of  the  economic  liberty  of  the 
employer  Is  his  freedom  to  organize  a  work- 
ing force  that  will  produce  goods  and  services 
which  can  be  sold  and  which  will  satisfy  cus- 
tomers, either  by  the  quality  and  prices  of 
the  products,  or  by  direct  services  to  custom- 
ers. Such  a  law  would  force  an  employer  to 
hire  employees  undesirable  to  fellow  em- 
ployees, undesirable  to  customers,  iind  un- 
desirable to  the  employer.  This  Is  not  merely 
restricting  economic  liberty.  This  is  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  of  economic  liberty, 
which  rests  on  freedom  of  association  and 
liberty  of  contract. 

Source:  Richberg.  Donald  R.;  "The  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Scheme,"  Public  Utili- 
ties Fortnightly,  volxime  41,  No.  9.  April  22, 
1948;  pages  540-542. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Thomas,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dear- 
born. Mich.,  taken  from  the  Personnel 
Journal  of  May  1951: 

The  problem  of  eliminating  discrimination 
In  employment  is  not  so  simple  as  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  type  of  legislation  would  have 
us  believe.     Attitudes  and  sentiments  built 
up  over  long  periods  of  time  cannot  be  easily 
eradicated  upon  the  theory  that  such  atti- 
tudes or  patterns  are  nonloglcal  cultiual  pat- 
terns which  can  be  eliminated  by  the  force  of 
legislation.    There  are  few  who  will  deny  that 
all  persons  ought  to  be  entitled  to  equality  of 
Job    opportunity.     There    are    actually    very 
few  who  are  willing  to  risk  their  own  secu- 
rity in  the  lottery  of  this  principle.    Legisla- 
tion of  this  tjrpe.  however  well  Intentloned, 
cannot  create  economic  opportunities.    Only 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment  can  se- 
cure that  end.    Nor  can  this  legislation  cre- 
ate equality  of  education  or  skill  for  all  In- 
dividuals.    Whether  cultural  patterns  of  a 
racial  or  religious  character  are  Inherent  or 
acquired  is  beside  the  question.    These  pat- 
terns do  exist.     Whether  antipathies  based 
upon   such    factors    are   Jvistlfied   or   not   Is 
equally  beside  the  question.     Such  antipa- 
thies do  exist.    Some  of  the  very  persons  who 
decry  racial  or  religious  factors  In  employ- 
ment selection  upon  the  ground  that  such 
factors  have  nothing  to  do  with  ability  or 
with  Job  performance,  nevertheless  advance 
the  argument  that  persons  of  a  certain  re- 
ligious   group   or   racial   group   or   national 
group    are    good   workers.     If   such   persons 
can  l>e  good  as  a  group,  they  can  be  bad  as 
a  group. 

•  *  •  •  • 
This   type   of   legislation  will   pose   many 

problems  for  the  personnel  administrator. 
One  past  practice  has  been  to  requisition 
workers  from  private  employment  agencies 
using  discriminatory  qualifications  as  the 
terms  for  employment.  The  agencies  have 
condoned  this  practice  in  order  to  cater  to 
employing  interests.  Government  employ- 
ment agencies  have  been  equally  guUty  of 
this  practice.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
law,  the  personnel  administrators  would 
have  to  change  their  past  practice  of  using 
discriminatory  requisitions  to  employment 
agencies.  Several  companies  have  met  this 
challenge  with  two  types  of  requisitions;  one. 
which  can  be  used  in  States  not  having  an 
FEPC,  and  another  which  can  be  used  in 
States  having  an  FEPC. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Undoubtedly  this   legislation  would  Tiave 

some  effect  upon  labor  turnover.     Majority 
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workers  mlgbt  begin  to  shop  around  for  Jobs 
in  companies  employing  few  minority  work- 
ers Most  commissions  have  followed  the 
policy  of  attacking  discrimination  In  the 
larger  cities  and  In  the  larger  plants.  This 
is  done  by  the  commissions  because  of  lim- 
ited budgets  and  by  hitting  the  big  com- 
panies, it  sets  the  pattern  for  the  smaller 
ones  To  forecast  the  effect  of  this  policy 
Is  difficult;  however,  It  is  conceivable  that 
personnel  administrators  In  the  larger  firms 
would  be  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  com- 
missions and  those  in  the  smaller  firms  would 
have  more  leeway.  Larger  companies  could 
expect  to  have  more  minority  workers  seek- 
ing employment  because  once  the  barriers 
are  lowered,  the  word  gets  around  to  other 
minority  workers.  This  influx  of  minority 
applicants  would  increase  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  their  companies  are  not  following  a 
policy  of  discrimination.  The  opposite  ef- 
fect would  be  that  majority  workers  might 
have  a  tendency  to  drift  toward  employment 
in  the  smai:  concerns  to  avoid  the  influx  of 
minority   workers   Into   their   informal   work 

groups. 

Source:  Thomas,  William  R..  "Problems 
Under  FEPC."  Personnel  Journal  (Swarth- 
more.  Pa.),  vol.  30.  May  1951:   14-15,  18. 

I  read  now  from  the  minority  report 
on  S.  3368.  82d  Congress.  2d  session: 

MlNORTTT     COMMm-EE     REPORT     ON     S.     3368 

Summary  Statement 

Under  our  Constitution  it  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned  that  a  man  has  the 
right  to  set  himself  up  In  business,  to  select 
his  own  employees  on  the  basis  of  such 
qualifications  as  he  might  within  his  own 
free  and  uncontrolled  discretion  consider 
advantageous  to  the  undertaking,  and  to  do 
all  this  without  hindrance  or  Interference. 
This  personal  freedom  of  contract  Is  basic  to 
the  free-enterprise  system  and  to  the  whole 
American  concept  of  Individual  freedom. 

Yet  S.  3368  (fair  employment  practices) 
violates  the  liberty  of  contract  guaranteed 
In  the  Constitution  by  compelling  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts. 

The  far-reaching  character  of  this  pro- 
vision of  S.  3368  is  given  its  true  perspective 
when  we  consider  that  laws  have  been 
enacted  governing  the  form  or  substance  of 
contracts  voluntarily  entered  Into;  that 
laws  make  illegal  certain  types  of  contracts; 
that  the  labor  laws  require  collective  bar- 
gaining as  a  method  of  arriving  at  contracts 
and  affect  the  scope  of  contracts.  But  the 
right  of  contract  is  left  free  to  be  exercised 
between  voluntary  parties. 

Our  history  of  encouragement  to  the  men 
and  women  who  give  employment  has  been 
one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  our  un- 
paralleled Industrial  success  which  again 
and  again  has  served  our  Nation  so  well  In 
time  of  need. 

It  Is  most  unfair  for  proponents  of  this 
bill  to  argue  that  It  does  not  "force  the 
hiring  of  certain  minority  group  members." 
The  whole  purpoee.  design,  and  effect  of  the 
bin  is  Just  that — to  "force  the  hiring"  of 
persons  whom  an  employer  would  not  volun- 
tarily hire. 

If  an  employer.  In  a  department  store,  for 
example,  advertised  for  and  hired  only  white 
sales  people  he  would  certainly  be  found 
guilty  of  violating  this  law  on  complaint  by 
a  Negro  applicant  whom  he  did  not  hire. 
He  would  then  be  compelled  by  an  order 
enforceable  by  a  court,  to  hire  this  rejected 
applicant,  with,  probably,  the  additional  ex- 
oense  of  paying  "back  pay"  for  the  period 
during  which  he  "unlawfully"  employed  and 
paid  wages  to  an  employee  of  his  own  choice 
(sec.  7fJ).  sec.  8».  Any  claim  that  such  a 
law  would  not  "force  the  hiring"  of  un- 
wanted employees  is  simply  without  founda- 
tion. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
not  only  authortzes  Federal  officials  to  dic- 
tate to  an  employer  whom  he  shall  or  shall 
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dot  hire,  but  It  also  authorizes  a  continuing 
supervision  over  his  detailed  management 
cf  his  working  force.  All  "compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
laent"  must  be  free  from  any  "dlscrimlna- 
llon."  E^very  promotion,  every  assignment 
(f  duties,  every  privilege  granted  an  em- 
Iiloyee.  although  decided  on  the  basis  of 
inerit  according  to  the  employer's  Judg- 
ment, may  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Fed- 
<ral  Commission  on  complaint  that  there 
was  unlawful  discrimination  against  some 
(ther  employee.  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
law  more  certain  to  insure  the  eventual  de- 
struction of  private  enterprise,  by  removing 
Irom  private  management  all  effective  con- 
rol  of  a  working  force. 

The  employer  Is  subject  to  a  Commission 
]  laving  wide  powers  of  rulemaking,  investl- 
I  atlon.  and  the  Issuance  of  cease-and-desist 
( irders.  But  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  Is  de- 
)iled  and  Judicial  review  Is  provided  with  a 
clearly  recognized  Inferential  power  to  pun- 
ish with  contempt-of -court  orders. 

The  Inquiries  and  Investigations  directed 
)y  the  act  would  vex  and  harass  business  to 
he  point  where  orderly  plant  management 
iind  efficient  production  would  be  impossible 
The  small  businessman,  already  overbur- 
lened,  would  encounter  new  regulations.  In- 
vestigations, hearings,  and  litigation  far  be- 
yond his  time,  his  energy,  or  his  finances. 

Labor  organizations  would  be  subject  to 
nterference  and  supervision  of  their  Internal 
iffalrs.  And  the  law  which  tells  the  employer 
who  his  workers  shall  be  today,  can  be  re- 
irersed  and  the  worker  told  who  his  employer 
shall  be  tomorrow — and  where  and  at  what 
crages. 

Justice  Brandels  has  warned:  "Experience 
should  teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to 
protect  liberty  when  the  Government's  pur- 
poses are  beneficent.  •  *  '  The  greatest  de- 
sire to  liberty  lurk  In  Insidious  encroachment 
by  men  of  zeal,  well  meaning  but  without 
understanding." 

Source:  U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  report  to  ac- 
company S.  3368.  Washington.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1952.  page  708  (82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  S.  Rept.  No.  2080,  pt.  2). 

I  should  like  to  take  up  a  summary 
analysis  of  the  equal  employment  pro- 
visions of  title  VII  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  law 
department  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers: 

The  title  of  the  civil  rights  bill  which  sets 
forth  m  some  detail  the  purpose  to  provide 
relief  against  discrimination  In  public  ac- 
commodations, public  education,  and  other 
areas  is  somewhat  misleading  In  regard  to 
the  bill's  purpose  with  respect  to  equal  em- 
ployment. In  this  respect,  it  states  merely 
that  the  purpose  Is  "to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity." 
In  fact,  however,  title  VII  of  the  bill  relating 
to  equal  employment  opj)ortunlty  Imposes 
a  new  statutory  prohibition  against  every 
form  of  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

The  proposed  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  is  somewhat  inciden- 
tal to  this  main  purpose.  Although  It  would 
be  a  powerful  agency,  the  Commission  would 
be  created  chiefly  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  ban  against  discrimination — functions 
that  could  be  performed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  other  appropriate  agencies.  The 
real  meat  of  title  VII  is,  therefore,  Its  ban 
on  discrimination  rather  than  Its  creation 
of  a  Commission  to  enforce  that  ban. 

Title  VII  would  apply  broadly  to  every 
employer  "engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  who  has  25  or  more  employees"— 
except  that  in  the  first  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  the  number  would  be  100  employees 
and  in  the  second  year  75  employees,  in  the 
third  year  50,  and  thereafter  26. 


The  term  "Industry  affecting  commerce"  is 
broadly  defined  along  the  lines  of  the  defini- 
tion of  that  term  in  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  a  definition  which  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  courts  to  cover  virtually  all 
business  enterprises.  Specific  exemptions 
are  provided  for  religious  organizations,  cer- 
tain private  membership  clubs  other  than 
labor  unions,  the  United  States,  and  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions.  Also 
a  special  exemption  would  permit  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  employ  persons  of  a 
particular  religion  where  such  institutions 
are  in  substantial  part  owned,  supported, 
controlled  or  managed  by  a  particular  reli- 
gion or  directed  toward  propagation  of  a 
particular  religion. 

The  title  would  make  it  an  "unlawful  em- 
ployment practice"  for  an  employer  to  "dis- 
criminate" against  any  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  hiring,  discharge,  compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment, because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin.  An  employer  could,  how- 
ever, restrict  hiring  and  employment  to  per- 
sons of  "a  particular  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  " — but  not  race  or  color — where  such 
factor  is  a  "bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  op- 
eration of  that  particular  business  or  en- 
terprise." It  would  also  be  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  "limit,  segregate,  or  classify" 
employees  in  any  way  which  would  adverse- 
ly affect  any  employee  because  of  his  race, 
etc 

It  would  be  unlawful  for  an  employment 
agency  providing  employees  to  covered  em- 
ployers to  discriminate  in  regard  to  referral 
or  employment  opportunities  because  of  race, 
etc.,  and  It  would  be  unlawful  for  a  labor 
organization  to  discriminate  In  regard  to 
membership  or  employment  opportunities 
because  of  race,  etc. 

Likewise,  any  discrimination  by  employ- 
ers of  unions  In  connection  with  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  programs  because  of 
race.  etc..  would  be  unlawful 

Publication  of  any  advertisement  or  notice 
by  an  employer,  employment  agency,  or  la- 
bor organization.  Indicating  any  preference 
or  distinction  in  regard  to  employment,  re- 
ferral, or  membership  because  of  race,  etc., 
would  be  unlawful. 

Exception  Is  made  In  most  of  the  above 
situations  where  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  (but  not  race  or  color)  Is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification.  The  bill  appar- 
ently would  not  recognize  race  or  color  as 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  bin  would  permit  an  employer  to  re- 
fuse to  hire  and  employ  any  person  because 
of  such  person's  "atheistic  practices  and 
beliefs."  Also  it  would  deny  any  relief  to 
any  individual  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  organization  required  to  register  as  a 
Communist  organization  by  flnal  order  of 
the  Subversive  Control  Board. 

In  prohibiting  discrimination  because  of 
sex,  the  bill  would  seem  not  only  to  dupli- 
cate completely  the  coverage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963,  but  also  to  extend  far 
beyond  Its  scope  and  coverage.  That  act 
prohibits  only  discrimination  In  rates  of  pay 
because  of  sex,  and  It  also  was  carefully 
limited  by  Congress  to  discrimination  be- 
tween employees  working  In  the  same  estab- 
lishment and  performing  "equal  work  on 
Jobs  the  performance  of  which  requires  equal 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility,  and  which  are 
performed  under  similar  working  conditions." 
The  present  bill  on  the  other  hand  would 
prohibit  discrimination  with  respect  to  "hire, 
discharge,  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment"  because  of  sex. 
It  would  not  be  limited  to  employees  In  the 
same  establishment,  and  consequently,  com- 
parisons might  be  made  between  widely  sep- 
arated establishments.  Moreover,  It  Is  not 
limited  to  employees  performing  equal  work 
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on  Jobs  requiring  equal  sKlll.  etc.,  and  ac- 
cordingly, discrimination  might  be  charge<l 
and  found  as  between  employees  perform- 
ing completely  different  Jobs. 

Although  the  bill  conUlns  lengthy  pro- 
visions making  It  unlawful  to  "discriminate 
In  any  way  in  regard  to  employment.  It  does 
not  define  the  term  "discriminate"  or  the 
term  "discrimination."  Presumably  "dis- 
criminate" would  have  its  commonly  ac- 
cepted meaning  which,  according  to  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary,  Is  "to  make 
a  distinction"  or  to  "to  make  a  difference  in 
treatment  or  favor  (of  one  as  compared  with 
others);  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one's 
friends;    to   discriminate   against    a   special 

class." 

The  title  would  seem  to  make  It  unlawful 
for  an  employer  to  make  any  distinction  or 
any  difference  in  treatment  of  employees  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 

origin. 

The  bill  does  not  make  willfulness  or 
intent  an  element  of  its  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices.  Apparently,  therefore.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  show  any  willful 
purpose  or  Intentional  violation  on  the  part 
of  an  employer.  It  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  discrimination  does 
In  fact  exist. 

The  bill   provides   no  standards  of  proof 
or  evidence.     Presumably  It  would  be  suf- 
ficient If  It  were  shown  that  the  mix  with 
respect   to  race,  color,   religion  or   national 
origin  among  an  employer's  employees  was 
substantially  disproportionate  to  the  mix  In 
the    labor-market    area    from    which    such 
employees  were  drawn.     The  burden  would 
then  doubtless  be  on  the  employer  to  show 
that  such    disproportion   was   due   to   bona 
fide  Job  requirements  such   as  skni.  educa- 
tion    etc..    which    prevented    his    employing 
an  average  mix  from  the  labor-market  area. 
Moreover,  this  standard   of   disproportion 
to   the   local   average   might  be  applied  not 
only  to  an  employer's  entire  operation  but 
also   separately    to   particular    Jobs,   depart- 
ments, or  categories  of  employees.     For  ex- 
ample, it  might  be  applied  separately  to  un- 
skilled labor,  skilled  labor,  Individual  crafts, 
clerical,     supervisory,     administrative,     and 
executive    classifications. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  title  to  limit  It 
to  any  particular  type  of  classlflcatlon  of 
Jobs  or  positions,  and  presumably  It  would 
apply  across-the-board  to  all  persons  classi- 
fied as  employees.  Thus,  it  could  reach  into 
managerial  positions,  and  If  a  disproportion 
were  shown  It  could  furnish  a  basis  for  a 
finding  of  discrimination  and  Injunction 
against  such  discrimination. 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  bin  would  ap- 
ply to  the  selection  of  corporate  officers  by 
a  corporate  board  of  directors  or  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  board  of  directors  by  stockholders 
of  a  corporation.  It  Is  arguable  that  It 
might  apply  to  the  selection  of  officers  by 
the  directors,  because  the  term  "employer" 
by  definition  Includes  "any  agent,"  and  di- 
rectors might  be  deemed  agents  of  the  cor- 
poration for  purposes  of  the  bUl.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  that  stockholders  could 
be  considered  agents  of  the  corporation  In 
electing  directors. 

The  title  would  create  an  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  adminis- 
ter and  enforce  its  provisions.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  a  permanent  agency  con- 
sisting of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  for  terms  of  5  years. 

Proceedings  would  be  Initiated  under  the 
tlUe  by  the  filing  of  a  written  charge  with 
the  Commission,  aneglng  that  an  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  employment 
practice. 

Such  charge  could  be  filed  "under  oath 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved"  or  could  be  filed  by  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 


Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed,  the  Commission 
is  directed  to  furnish  a  copy  to  the  party 
against  which  It  Is  made  and  to  make  an  In- 
vestigation. In  making  such  Investigation, 
it  would  be  empowered  to  enter  and  Inspect 
any  premises,  examine  records,  question  em- 
ployees, and  Investigate  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  appropriate.  It  would  have  sub- 
pena  power  but  could  not  require  produc- 
tion of  witnesses  or  records  outside  the  State 
where  they  are  located. 

If  the  Commission,  after  Investigation, 
finds  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
party  charged  has  committed  an  unlawful 
employment  practice.  It  is  directed  to  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  such  practice  "by  In- 
formal methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion."  The  title  provides  that 
nothing  said  or  done  diulng  such  endeavors 
may   be   used   as   evidence   In   a   subsequent 

^'^U  such  efforts  fan,  the  Commission  Is  di- 
rected and  required  to  bring  a  clvU  action 
in  Federal  court,  unless  It  finds  by  affirmative 
vote  that  such  action  would  not  serve  the 
public  interest.  The  term  "public  Interest 
Is  not  defined,  which  would  seem  to  leave 
the  determination  solely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Commission.  If  It  does  not  bring  action, 
the  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  can  bring 
such  action  upon  obtaining  written  permis- 
sion of  one  member  of  the  Commission 

Any  such  action  could  be  brought  either 
in  the  Federal  Judicial  district  In  which  tHe 
discrimination  U  alleged  to  have  taken  place, 
or  in  the  Judicial  district  where  the  charged 
party  has  his  principal  office.     Thus.  In  the 
case  of  many  corporations  and  other  large 
enterprises,  the  Commission  or  the  charg- 
ing party  would  have  a  choice  of  forums  In 
which     to     bring     suit.     Undoubtedly     this 
choice  would  be  exercised  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, w      -«    1= 
The  party  charged,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
given  no  choice  of  forum  In  which  he  may 
defend.     In  cases  where  his  principal  office 
and  his  other  places  of  business  are  located 
substantial  distances  apart,  he  could  be  sub- 
jected to  serious  financial  burden  and  great 
inconvenience  and  disruption  of  his  business 
In  defending  such  actions.     In  most  cases 
his  witnesses  who   could  testify   as   to   the 
facts  and  circumstances  at  a  particular  plant 
or  establishment  would  be  located  In  such 
establishment;    and   to  offer   them   as   wit- 
nesses   at    a    trial    In    a    distant    State,    he 
would  have   to  call  them  away  from  their 
employment  and  pay   their  expenses  In  at- 
tending the  trial. 

The  bin  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  in  suits  brought  by 
It  the  same  as  a  private  person.  Accord- 
ingly. If  the  charged  party  prevails  In  a  trial, 
he  presumably  could  recover  certain  witness 
expenses  and  other  costs  of  trial,  but  not 
the  consequential  costs  resulting  from  dis- 
ruption of  his  business.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  the  Commission  or  other  charging  party 
prevails,  the  charged  party  apparently  would 
be  liable  for  the  Commission's  witness  ex- 
penses and  other  costs  of  trial  In  addition 
to  his  own.  It  Is  obvious  that  these  ex- 
penses could  be  substantial  where  a  trial  Is 
held  at  a  place  distant  from  the  establish- 
ment where  the  witnesses  are  located. 

There  Is  no  provision  for  trial  by  Jury. 
Instead,  title  VII  authorizes  the  court  to 
appoint  a  master  to  take  evidence  on  Issues 
of  fact,  and  submit  a  recommended  order. 

If  the  court  finds  that  the  charged  party 
has  engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  an  unlaw- 
ful emplojrment  practice  charged  In  the 
complaint,  it  could  enjoin  him  from  en- 
gaging in  such  practice  In  the  future.  The 
court  Is  also  directed  to  order  him  to  take 
such  affirmative  action.  Including  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employees  with  or  with- 
out back  pay,  as  It  finds  appropriate. 

In  connection  with  its  enforcement  func- 
tions, the  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 


sions of  the  title.    In  doing  so  It  would  be 
required  to  conform  with  the  standards  of 
the     Administrative    Procedure    Act    which 
would  include  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  as  well  as  other  procedural  safeguards. 
With  respect  to  employment   In  the   per- 
formance of  any  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  or  Its  agencies,  the  bill  would 
apparently   supplement,   but   not  supersede, 
the  action  already  taken  by  the  President 
through  Executive  Order  No.  10925  as  amend- 
ed by  Executive  Order  No.  11114  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  employment  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.     Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  considerable  overlapping  and  duplication 
with  respect  to  recordkeeping  and  possible 
penalties  as  between  title  VII  and   the  re- 
quirements prescribed  under  Executive  Order 
No.    10925   governing   employment  on    such 

contracts.  

One  feature  of  title  VH  stands  out  above 
all  others — it  has  the  potential  for  an  xin- 
precedented  volume  of  Federal  Investigative 
activities  and  litigation  against  private  busi- 
ness enterprises.  In  this  connection,  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  charges  of  unlawful 
employment  practice  can  be  filed  not  only  by 
any  person  who  feels  aggrieved  but  also  by 
any  other  person  or  organization  acting  "on 
behalf  of"  such  person. 


Mr.     ROBERTSON.     Mr.     President.  • 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
question,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
will  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  with  the  understanding 
that  I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  title  HI  of  the  bill,  as  In  title  HI 
of  the  bill  in  1957,  if  an  individual  made 
a  complaint,  the  Attorney  General  could 
then  Intervene  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment  behind  him? 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  certainly  could. 
That  puts  him  in  the  position  of  being  a 
plaintiff's  lawyer  for  almost  anyone  who 
needs  a  plaintiff's  lawyer  in  such  a  case. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
anticipate  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  persuading  a 
representative  of  the  NAACP  to  initiate 
an  action  if  he  wanted  to  proceed? 

Mr.  TOWER.  U  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wanted  to  try  to  obtain  a  decision 
on  a  particular  issue,  if  he  were  attempt- 
ing, by  force  legislation,  to  establish  some 
legal  precedent,  he  could  find  many  law- 
yers who  would  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  him.  I  am  not  casting  any  asper- 
sions on  the  present  Attorney  General: 
but,  after  all,  we  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  other  Attorneys  General  from 
time  to  time.  There  might  be  a  sore 
temptation,  for  political  reasons,  for 
some  Attorney  CJeneral  to  practice  bar- 
ratry, which  is.  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
for  the  fun  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
title  m  of  the  1957  bill  which  was  similar 
to  title  ni  of  the  pending  bill,  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  in, this  body? 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  was. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  1957  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Texas.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  made 
a  brilliant  speech  about  the  absence  of  a 
provision  for  Jury  trials  in  that  FEPC 
bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Yes.    President  John- 
son has  been  a  consistent  and  highly 
articulate  opponent  of  FEPC  legislation. 
Mr.   ROBERTSON.    Has  he   not   al- 
ways advocated  that  if  any  new  type  of 
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crime  is  established  by  law.  a  defendant 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  traditional 
constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Certainly.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows,  the  right  to  trial 
by  jury  has  come  down  to  us  through 
our  common  law  heritage.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  legal  institutions  that  evolved 
in  medieval  England,  even  before  Colum 
bus  discovered  America.  It  is  so  treas 
ured  a  principle  that  it  was  fixed  into 
our  Constitution. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  get  around 
the  principle  by  saying  that  what  is  pro- 
posed is  a  civil  action;  that  it  does  not 
Involve  a  large  amount  of  money;  and 
that  it  does  not  involve  criminal  punish 
ment.  Therefore,  they  say,  we  can  pro 
ceed  without  jury  trial.  But  that 
would  be  only  a  beginning. 

I  think  provision  for  a  jiiry  trial  ap 
plies  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
the  spirit  of  our  common-law  legal  sys- 
tem. 

If  one  refused  to  hire  someone  he  did 
not  want  to  hire,  if  he  refused  to  hire 
someone  he  did  not  believe  was  compe- 
tent to  do  the  job.  he  could  in  effect  be 
punished,  although  no  substantial 
amount  of  money  might  be  involved.  If 
we  were  not  violating  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  if  we  were  not  violating 
the  letter  of  the  common  law,  we  would 
certainly  be  violating  the  tradition  of  the 
common  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Probably  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  recall  that  I  have 
made  a  statement  on  the  FEPC.  In  the 
statement  I  said  it  would  certainly  lead, 
in  the  end,  to  the  quota  system. 

The  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httm- 
PHREY],  asked,  "Can  you  find  'quota' 
written  out  in  the  bill?" 

Of  course  we  do  not  find  it  written  out 
in  the  bill;  neither  do  we  find  written 
out  in  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution some  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  gone,  since  the 
ratification  of  that  amendment,  in  ap- 
plying it — for  example,  in  using  it  in 
connection    with    school    desegregation 
and  in  using  it  to  nullify  so  many  other 
things  of  long  standing.     Certainly  no 
one  knew,  for  example,  that,  following 
the  War  Between   the  States,  Federal 
troops    would    be    maintained    in    the 
Southern  States,  to  control  their  govern- 
ments— action  for  which  the  then  Pres-  j 
ident   said   there   clearly   was  no  con-  i 
stitutional  authority.   But  then  Congress  j 
passed  a  law  to  permit  the  use  of  Fed-  j 
eral  troops  in  the  Southern  States,  and  | 
said,  in  that  connection,  that  such  use 
was  allowed  "imder  the  14th  amend- 
ment." 

Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  believe 
that  if  an  FEPC  were  established,  it 
would  inevitably  lead,  in  the  end.  to 
quotas? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  be  avoided,  because  this  provision 
of  the  bill  would  confer  unlimited  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  proposed  five- 
member  Commission.  The  bill  does  not 
use  the  word  "quota";  but  the  use  of 
quotas  is  implied.  The  bill  provides  that 
no  one  shaD  be  discriminated  against  in 
cormection  with  employment — that  in 
connection  with  employment,  there  shall 
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be  no  discrimination  growing  out  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex. 
Does  that  provision  mean,  then,  that  the 
employer  must  hire  a  certain  number  of 
persons  of  the  various  ethnic  and  other 
categories?  If  so.  quotas  would  be  bound 
to  result. 

As  Shakespeare  said,  "A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Quotas  are  Im- 
plicit in  the  whole  idea  of  that  provision, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Even  if  their  use 
is  not  specifically  provided  for  or  defined 
in  the  provision? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion  of  the  probable  effect  of 
the  provision  limiting  the  application  to 
businesses  having  at  least  100  employees? 
What  does  the  Senator  think  would 
eventiially  result? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Of  course,  not  being  a 
proponent  of  the  pending  measure,  I 
cannot  explain  what  the  proponents  had 
in  mind,  except  perhaps  they  thought 
the  smaller  businesses  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  bill  so  much  If  this 
part  of  the  bill  were  limited  to  businesses 
having  at  least  100  employees — although 
no  doubt  the  limit  would  later  be  reduced 
to  75  employees,  and  later  to  50  em- 
ployees, and  later  to  25  employees.  So 
perhaps  the  proponents  believed  that  the 
100-employee  limitation  would  be  ad- 
vantageous, in  terms  of  tending  to  put 
the  small  employers  to  sleep,  so  as  to  be 
unaware  of  the  danger  which  eventually 
would  face  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  view  of  the 
undoubted  coverage  of  the  bill,  does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  have  any  doubt  that 
if  the  bill  as  first  put  into  effect  did 
contain  the  100-employee  limitation, 
actually  the  limitation  would  be  reduced 
to  just  1  employee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No  doubt  that  would  be 
the  case.  Of  course,  a  business  of  25 
employees  is  fairly  small.  A  retail  estab- 
lishment in  a  small  town  might  employ 
25  people.  So  a  business  which  employs 
25  persons  is  by  no  means  a  big  business. 

I  think  ultimately  the  demand  would 
be  to  scale  down  further  the  presently 
proposed  limitation,  with  the  result  that 
eventually  the  bill  would  apply  to  an  em- 
ployer who  had  only  one  or  two  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  Inevita- 
ble, too.  that  a  businessman  who  found 
that  he  was  subjected  to  the  provisions  of 
this  part  of  the  bill  would  insist  that  all 
his  competitors  likewise  be  subjected  to 
it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Oh.  no  doubt  that  would 
happen,  for  "misery  loves  company,"  as 
the  saying  Is.  No  doubt  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  suggests  would  quickly 
develop. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  What  Is  the  Sen- 
ator's explanation  of  the  fact  that  all 
parts  and  titles  of  the  bill,  except  title 
Vn,  the  FEPC  title,  would  become  efifec- 
tive  as  soon  as  the  President  signed  the 
bill,  whereas  the  FEPC  title  would  not 
then  become  effective? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Again.  I  think  perhaps 
the  Intent  is  to  give  the  business  world 
time  to  adjust  to  that  part  of  the  bill 


and  time  to  rectify  some  of  their  'evil 
ways  of  discrimination,"  and  so  forth, 
and  also  to  give  the  commission  some 
grace  time  in  which  to  think  up  various 
forms,  data  sheets,  and  so  forth,  which 
the  employers  would  be  required  to 
maintain. 

After  all,  In  view  of  the  vast  discre- 
tionary authority  which,  by  means  of  the 
bill,  would  be  wielded  by  the  commission, 
which  would  virtually  operate  carte 
blanche,  this  title  would  be  a  tremen- 
dously large  stick,  a  very  big  stick,  to  be 
wielded  over  business;  and  the  commis- 
sion might  think  up  100  things  it  wanted 
to  require  business  to  do. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  thinks  the  proposed 
postponement  of  application  of  the 
FEPC  title  does  not  have  any  relation- 
ship to  the  forthcoming  election.  Does 
he  think  that  is  not  involved? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  regardless  of 
whether  one  might  be  regarded  naive 
because  of  the  attitude  he  took  in  that 
connection,  at  least  it  can  be  said  that 
some  persons  believe  the  proponents  had 
that  situation  in  mind. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  think  perhaps  it  would  be 
advisable  to  provide  that  application  of 
the  FEPC  title  of  the  bill  should  be  post- 
poned for  2  years,  so  as  to  enable  an- 
other Congress  to  examine  it  and  decide 
about  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  have  that  done.  In  view  of  the 
approaching  campaign,  there  could  then 
be  full  debate  on  the  measure  during  the 
period  of  the  campaign.  After  all,  a 
p>eriod  immediately  preceding  a  presi- 
dential and  congressional  election  is  not 
the  best  time  In  which  to  have  Congress 
pass  measures  providing  such  vast  new 
authority  and  having  such  vast  effects. 
Obviously,  it  might  be  quite  wise  to  let 
this  issue  be  taken  to  the  voters,  to  en- 
able them  to  give  their  mandate  on  it 
in  the  election. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  short,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Texas  believe  the 
pending  bill  represents  a  plain  attempt 
to  grab  vast  power  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  expense  of  the  States 
and  the  people? 

Mr.   TOWER.     Undoubtedly  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  feel  that  the 
bill  contains  a  large  number  of  measures 
which  are  clearly  imworkable,  and  many 
which  are  unconstitutional — such  as  the 
FEPC  title,  and  many  which  are  very 
distasteful. 

What  would  the  Senator  from  Texas 
think  of  adding  to  the  bill  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  the  FEPC  title  would  not 
become  effective  until  it  had  been  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  States,  at  the  elec- 
tion next  November? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  good  idea.  Of  course,  this  issue  could 
be  submitted  to  conventions  in  the 
States,  rather  than  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures. Perhaps  that  would  be  better,  be- 
cause the  conventions  would  be  popular- 
ly elected,  and  thus  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  popular  senti- 
ment in  the  country. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  that  issue 
could  be  put  on  the  ballot;  that  would 
not  be  unconstitutional. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  So 
what  the  Senator  from  Virginia  suggests 
could  be  done,  by  following  the  regular 
procedures;  but  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  prohibition  amendment,  this  issue 
could  be  submitted  to  conventions  in  the 
various  States,  and  thus  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  view  of 
public  sentiment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  After  listening  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
and  learned  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
distinguished  and  learned  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

As  I  understand  the  statements  they 
have  made,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States — whoever  might  at  the 
time  be  serving  in  that  position — could, 
when  a  complaint  was  made  to  him  by 
only  one  person,  commence  such  pro- 
ceedings, if  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
complaint  was  a  valid  one. 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  certainly  could. 
But  this  has  been  a  highly  controversial 
proposal,  and  this  body  has  rejected  it 
before. 

I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  any  more  ad- 
visable to  enact  it  now  than  when  It  was 
previously  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  question  was 
up  for  consideration  in  1957. 

Mr.  TOWER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  proposal  was 
beaten  on  the  floor  at  that  time.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  there  were 
two  votes  on  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  I  was  not  a  Sena- 
tor at  that  time.  But  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  can  remember  the 
debate  on  it.  I  can  remember  the  reac- 
tion of  Senators  when  they  learned  what 
the  various  provisions  were.  Does  not 
the  Senator  understand  that  these  were 
practically  the  same  provisions  that  were 
contained  in  the  1957  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing.   I  can  see  no  substantive  difference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  reference  to 
the  provision  which  seeks  to  allow  the 
Attorney  General,  when  a  complaint  Is 
made  to  him  by  a  single  person,  to  start 
proceedings  against  the  one  who  is 
charged  with  unfair  practices  or  discrim- 
inatory employment  practices,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  that  suit  may  be 
brought  in  different  places. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  It  can  be  brought 
either  In  the  jurisdiction  where  the 
events  occurred,  or  in  the  jurisdiction 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  offender 
are  located. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  the  purpose  of 
my  question,  I  shall  consider  only  the 
place  where  the  company's  headquarters 
are.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  particu- 
larly about  small  business.  Could  this 
not  be  used  as  a  severe  harassment  of 
small  businesses? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Absolutely.  That  Is 
what  those  of  us  who  have  addressed 


ourselves  to  this  provision  have  antici- 
pated. Certainly  It  would  be  used  as  a 
harassment.  The  Senator  was  not  In  the 
Chamber  a  while  ago  when  I  had  a  col- 
loquy with  his  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama  [  Mr.  Hill  ] .  We  discussed 
that  very  point.  The  bill  has  rather 
sinister  Implications  which  could  be  di- 
rected both  to  civil  rights  and  to  the 
harassment  of  business  for  some  reason 
which  Is  not  connected  with  civil  rights. 
The  law  might  be  used  as  a  bludgeon  or 
club,  not  to  eliminate  discrimination,  but 
to  Impose  some  punitive,  vindictive  ac- 
tion on  a  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Suppose  the  small 
businessman  knew  that  he  was  not  guilty, 
and  decided  to  fight  the  decision.  No 
jury  is  provided  to  decide  the  case.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  Is  no  jury  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  would  not  be 
a  jury  of  a  man's  own  peers? 

Mr.  TOWER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  right  to  have 
a  jury  of  one's  own  peers  has  been  pro- 
vided, as  the  Senator  stated,  for  cen- 
turies, since  medieval  times.  That  pro- 
vision has  been  in  effect  since  Runny- 
mede  In  1215,  when  the  barons  wrested 
a  guarantee  from  the  King  of  England 
that  every  Englishman  should  thereafter 
be  entitled  to  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury 
of  his  own  peers. 

Mr.  TOWER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  provision  has 
been  handed  down  through  our  juris- 
prudence. 

Mr.  TOWER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  However,  it  Is  not 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Suppose  the  judge 
were  to  find  the  man  guilty,  as  he  might 
well  do.  In  that  event,  the  bill  does  not 
set  a  standard ;  does  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.    No.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Therefore,  someone 
or  some  agency  will  have  gradually  es- 
tablished a  standard? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  no  objective  standards  in  the  bill. 
There  is  no  clear-cut  definition  of  color 
or  national  origin.  We  are  placing  a 
great  deal  in  the  laps  of  five  nameless 
commissioners  who  will  have  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  During  the  time  re- 
quired to  get  the  system  started,  the  five 
commissioners  will  be  the  ones  who  wiU 
be  instrumental  in  setting  standards  by 
arbitrary  pronouncements? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  We  can  assume 
that  they  may  be  well-intentioned  men, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be. 
But  they  will  be  given  more  life-and- 
death  power,  and  more  actual  dictatorial 
power  over  the  operations  of  business 
in  this  country,  than  the  U.S.  Senate  pos- 
sesses. There  are  100  of  us;  and  we  could 
never  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  100  have 
a  monopoly  on  truth.   Could  we? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  could  not. 
There  is  a  body  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  that  the  Constitution  makes 
jointly  responsible. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  And 
we   {U'e  not   always  In  accord. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Con- 
stitution provide  that  all  constitutional 
power  shall  be  vested  in  Congress? 

Mr.  TOWER.    It  clearly  provides  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  no  standards  are  laid 
down  whereby  a  defendant  could  take 
the  case  before  a  judge  and  clEum  that 
standards  are  not  provided? 

Mr.  TOWER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Those  standards 
will  gradually  be  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  procedures  by  the  five  Commis- 
sioners in  the  decisions  which  they  will 
render.  A  quota  system  could  be  placed 
in  those  procedures,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.    By  all  means. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  would 
be? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Undoubtedly  there 
woiUd  be  a  quota  system.  I  would  sug- 
gest, if  the  bill  is  passed,  that  the  valid- 
ity of  it  be  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  too  ambiguous  and  that  con- 
gressional power  is  not  clear  in  the  bill. 

The  Supreme  Court  should  refuse  to 
uphold  the  validity  of  the  proposed  act, 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  constitution- 
ality, but  also  on  the  ground  that  the 
language  is  vague,  nebulous,  and  am- 
biguous. How  could  a  court  possibly 
understand  what  the  congressional  In- 
tent Is? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  be  unen- 
forceable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  be  unenforce- 
able because  of  the  ambiguity.  But  as 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  now  constituted,  I 
am  afraid  it  would  not  so  hold. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  few  days  ago 
there  was  a  split  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  5  to  4,  on  the  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  It  was  a 
rather  significant  decision  on  that  par- 
ticular subject.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  rather 
closely  divided  on  the  same  question,  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 

Does  the  Senator  not  feel  that  it  is 
quite  noticeable  in  that  decision  that  the 
so-called  liberals  of  the  Court  decided  in 
favor  of  the  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury? 
Does  that  not  indicate  that  the  liberals 
everywhere  ought  to  pay  attention  to  the 
bill  if  being  liberal  means  that  kind  of 
Interpretation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  I  re- 
gard myself  as  liberal — more  or  less  of 
the  19th  century  type.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  terms  have  been  preempted  to  mean 
something  else.  But  all  intellectual  lib- 
erals should  rally,  and  I  would  hor>e 
they  would  join  us  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN'.  Does  it  not  seem 
that  Senators  who  call  themselves  lib- 
erals and  generally  think  of  themselves 
as  being  liberals,  should  be  In  the  fore- 
front, working  for  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury  in  line  with^the  opinion  of  the 
four  liberals  on  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  should  join  with 
us  in  the  ardent  debate  to  oppose  this 
measure  until  such  a  provision  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree.  Could  not 
this  provision  become  a  very  expensive 
item  for  the  average  small  business,  by 
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reason  of  being  required  to  call  in  large 
numbers  of  witnesses  and  build  up  other 
court  expenses? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  could  become  very 
expensive.  It  could  be  a  grievous  burden 
on  a  marginal  operation  where  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  is  not  great. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  that  not  char- 
sujteristic  of  a  large  number  of  inde- 
pendents, small  businesses  in  the  average 
community? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  We  think  m 
terms  of  what  the  legal  costs  might  be 
in  the  average  suit  which  would  be 
brought.  But  we  do  not  know  as  yet 
what  the  Commission  will  require  the 
employer  to  keep  in  the  way  of  data  and 
records.  The  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mission might  necessitate  the  hiring  of 
additional  personnel  who  are  not  pro- 
duction employees  and  do  not  help  the 
employer  make  money.  The  additional 
personnel  would  assist  the  Government 
in  their  recordkeeping.  That  would  be 
an  additional  cost  to  the  small  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
this  section  of  the  bill  better  than  I  do. 
There  has  been  talk  about  this  section, 
but  it  is  not  clear  in  my  mind.  Is  it  pro- 
vided in  the  FEPC  section  that  the  law, 
if  it  should  be  enacted,  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  States  having  their  own  FEPC 

laws?  ^  , 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  where  such  laws 
were  found  by  the  Commission  to  be 
adequate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  that  is  fair  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory legislation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  feel  that  it  is  rank 
discrimination. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  the  bill  shot 
through  with  discrimination? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  this  is  the  most 
discriminatory  piece  of  legislation  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Speaking  of  the 
quota  system,  the  proponents  say  there 
is  no  quota  system  provided  for  in  the 

bill. 

Would  it  not  be  fairer,  so  far  as  the 
country  is  concerned,  to  have  a  quota 
system  provided  for  in  this  proposal? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  If  we  are  to  pur- 
sue this  course,  let  us  enact  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  a  quota  system. 
Then  why  not  go  a  step  further?  If  an 
employer  must  hire  a  certain  percentage 
of  people  with  certain  national  origiris. 
let  us  say  to  the  consumer.  "You  must 
patronize  business  establishments  owned 
by  people  of  various  national  origins  in 
your  community."  For  example,  suppose 
an  Italo-American  owns  a  restaurant, 
and  a  Greek-American  owns  a  delica- 
tessen. Could  we  not  say  to  the  con- 
sumer, "You  must  take  part  of  your  meals 
in  one  place,  and  a  part  of  them  in  an- 
other, and  perhaps  another  part  of  them 
in  a  German  restaurant."  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  compel  people  to  do  this,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  establish  quota  systems  for 
hiring  people  of  various  national  origins, 
why  not  go  the  next  step? 

I  know  of  one  Negro  citizen  who  moved 
north,  to  Massachusetts.  He  was  greeted 
warmly.  He  was  helped  in  becoming  es- 
tablished in  business.  Then  the  people 
would  not  patronize  his  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    He  was  frozen  out. 


He    was    frozen    out. 
do  about  that  kind  of 


I  Mr.  TOWER. 
What  are  we  to 
situation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tar  is  familiar  with  the  provision  in  the 
lUl  which  has  been  referred  to  from 
t  me  to  time  by  various  Senators  as  being 
£  hyopcritical  provision.  I  do  not  know 
trtat  we  would  be  right  in  saying  that. 
^Ve  would  probably  be  violating  the  rules 
ii  saying  that,  because  probably  Sena- 
tors—no; Senators  did  not  have  any 
p  art  in  writing  the  bill.  I  will  take  it  all 
tack.  No  Senator  had  anything  to  do 
\ath  writing  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Even  the  House  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  much 
\,rriting. 

Mr.  TOWER.    No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  did  write  one  pro- 
vision; and  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
2, bout  that  provision  while  we  are  dis- 
c  ussing  discrimination.  That  is  the  sec- 
Jon  in  title  IV.  I  believe,  which  relates 
t}o  desegregation  of  schools.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  little  provision 
which  states,  in  effect.  "This  provision 
ihall  not  apply  to  transfering  from  one 
School  to  another  •? 
1  Mr.  TOWER.  Oh,  yes. 
■  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  it 
rovides  that  it  does  not  require  "bus- 
ig."  Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that 
rovision? 

Mr.  TOWER.     Yes.    That  is  correct. 

ut  there  are  many  little  discriminatory 

lauses  in  the  bill  besides  the  FEPC  pro- 

ision.   Atheists  are  not  given  protection. 

do  not  know  why  we  are  discriminating 

.gainst  atheists.     By  the  way,  who  is 

oing  to  tell  who  is  an  atheist?    I  can- 

ot  always  tell  the  difference  between 

an  atheist   and  an   agnostic.     Who  is 

koing  to  tell  the  difference? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.      No;    they    them- 
1  selves  cannot  always  tell  the  difference. 
Vly  own  feeling  is  that  there  is  no  such 
;hing  as  a  genuine  atheist. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  one  may  discrim- 
nate  against  atheists  under  this  bill.  So 
It  can  be  classified  as  class  legislation. 
i  Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
benator  yield  to  me  before  he  leaves  the 
Subject? 
:    Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Was  not  the  one  thing 
labove  everything  else  that  was  guaran- 
teed the  people  under  the  Constitution 
freedom  of  religion? 

Mr.  TOWER.     By  all  means. 
Mr.  HILL.     Did  not  those  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  know  of  the  misery  and 
suffering   which  could  occur  from  not 
having  that  freedom? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Absolutely.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  the  wall  be- 
tween church  and  State  must  be  rigid 
and  insuperable.  Yet  the  bill  makes 
second-class  citizens  of  atheists.  I  dis- 
agree with  atheism,  and  I  hope  it  never 
takes  hold  in  this  country,  but  atheists 
should  be  entitled  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  This  provision  flies  in 
the  teeth  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  does  not  the  con- 
stitutional provision  relating  to  religion 
apply  to  the  freedom  to  have  a  religion, 


and.  with  equal  force,  to  freedom  not  to 
have  a  religion? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  correct.  A  citi- 
zen can  either  have  a  religion  or  not  have 
one.  Many  persons  who  profess  to  have 
a  religion  do  not  really  have  it,  but  that 
is  another  story. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
familiar  with  the  situation  that  prevails 
in  Harlem;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  visit  that  area 
frequently. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  Senator  is 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  ob- 
tain there? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
about  the  difficulties  the  people  had 
there  a  year  or  two  ago  when  students 
were  "bused"  to  the  schools,  and  the 
objections  that  were  made  to  that,  and 
all  the  trouble  the  people  had  up  there. 
Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  the 
"busing"  prohibition  in  the  bill  guaran- 
tees the  continuation  of  such  conditions 
as  exist  in  Harlem  in  the  segregated 
sections  and  the  segregated  schools? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  bill  does  not  in- 
tend to  encourage  the  breaking  up  of 
ghettoes  in  the  big  cities.  That  applies 
not  only  to  Negro  citizens,  but  to  groups 
of  various  other  national  origins. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Puerto  Ricans, 
for  example. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Puerto  Ricans.  and  any 
number  of  others. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     And  other  groups. 
The  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  fact, 
Is  he  not,  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  its  report, 
said  that  the  most  segregated  city  in  the 
United  States  was  Chicago? 
Mr.  TOWER.     Yes. 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     The   Senator   re- 
calls, does  he  not.  the  trouble  in  Chicago 
over  the  past  year  or  two  with  respect 
to  attempts  to  bring  about  a  balance 
in  the  schools  and  cure  the  so-called 
Imbalance? 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  way  to  remedy 
that  situation  is  to  put  an  open  housing 
provision  in  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  our 
friends  would  be  willing  to  accept  such 
a  provision. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  against  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Perhaps  there  ought  to 
be  an  open  housing  provision  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  provision  was  put 
in  the  bill  by  the  House  that  an  open 
housing  provision  does  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  insurance  or  guarantee.  Such 
a  provision  protects  the  banks,  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  associations,  FHA  insured 
contracts,  and  VA  gxiarantees;  but  the 
people  who  must  live  in  public  housing 
have  no  protection. 

Mr.  TOWER.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  elderly  or  low- 
income  people,  who  must  obtain  direct 
loans,  have  no  protection. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  have  no  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  that  not  seem 
discriminatory? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  absolutely  discrim- 
inatory. As  I  have  already  said,  this  leg- 
islation is  shot  through  with  discrim- 
inatory provisions. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yet  it  is  claimed 
that  this  is  a  bill  to  cure  discrimination. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Absolutely.  If  we  did 
a  little  work  on  it  I  believe  we  could  elim- 
inate some  of  the  discriminatory  pro- 
visions. For  example,  the  bill  should  be 
made  equally  applicable  to  atheists  and 
to  those  who  have  a  religion;  it  should 
be  made  equally  applicable  to  northern- 
ers and  southerners;  city  dwellers  as  well 
as  rural  dwellers.  This  is  the  most  dis- 
criminatory piece  of  legislation  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  further.  I  see  present  in  the 
Chamber  some  long-time  Members  of 
Congress — my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  [Mr. 
Robertson],  among  them.  They  were  in 
the  House.  They  recall  that  in  times  past 
antilynching  bills  were  introduced  al- 
most every  year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  discussed  that  sub- 
ject earlier. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  antilynching 
bills  were  always  written  to  apply  to  the 
killing  of  someone  in  the  South.  I  heard 
a  number  of  southern  Members  of  Con- 
gress say,  "If  you  will  write  into  that 
bill  a  provision  to  make  it  applicable  to 
mobs,  mob  killings,  and  riots,  we  will 
support  an  antilynching  bill." 

Was  it  ever  done?  Never.  It  was 
always  aimed  at  the  South.  Is  not  much 
of  this  bill  aimed  in  the  same  direction? 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  bill  is  in  the  spirit 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  only  to 
ask  a  question. 

The  Senator  knows  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  he  knows 
that  some  years  ago  he  was  successful 
In  having  an  antilynching  bill  passed  in 
the  State  legislature  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Since  that  time,  there  has  not 
been  a  lynching  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
But  a  significant  point  was  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, that  the  bill  applies  to  any  kind 
of  mob  action  and  has  been  used  only 
once.  That  was  in  a  strike  called  by  a 
labor  union  in  which  many  people  were 
beaten.  Two  of  its  leaders  were  con- 
victed and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  3 
years.  There  has  been  no  labor  violence 
in  Virginia  since. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
stated,  those  who  wish  an  antilynching 
bill  did  not  wish  that  kind  of  bill.  It 
was  a  bill  aimed  at  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been  yielded 
a  moment,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  warmly  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  a  fine 
address,  and  for  his  helpful  suggestions. 
I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  consider 
well  and  read  the  suggestions  he  has 
made,  to  make  this  a  fairer  and  more 
workable  measure. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
comments. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Texas  on  the  fine 
speech  he  has  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
in  particularly  commending  the  con- 
structive and  statesmanlike  suggestions 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  congratulate  him  and  warmly  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
comments. 


WELCOME  TO  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Tower's 
speech. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  rose. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  whom  I  am  de- 
lignted  to  see  on  this  occasion,  if  he  plans 
to  make  an  extensive  comment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  I  desire  to  ask 
permission  to  insert  some  matters  in  the 
Record.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  Sen- 
ator's welcome. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  our  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  has  returned  to  the  Chamber. 
We  welcome  him.  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  he  seems  to  be  in  robust 
health. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  thoughtful,  and  I  appreciate  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  and  I  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. During  his  recent  absence,  we 
missed  him  greatly.  We  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  the  ordeal  he  had  to  go 
through;  and  we  are  delighted  to  have 
him  back  with  us.  All  of  us  know  full 
well  of  the  very  flne  work  he  does  in  our 
committee;  and  all  of  us  know  full  well, 
too,  of  his  exceedingly  flne  work  in  the 
Senate  itself. 

We  salute  him,  and  are  extremely 
happy  to  have  him  back  with  us. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  cherish  our  friend- 
ship of  many  years,  extending  back  into 
the  1930's  when  we  were  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  under  his  com- 
petent leadership. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  briefly 
tome? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
second  the  remarks  of  the  Senators  who 
have  paid  their  respects  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

As  a  relatively  junior  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  always 
regarded  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Sen- 


ate; and  I  have  been  very  happy  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

All  of  us  have  sent  him  our  prayers. 

Now  that  you  are  back  with  us,  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  we  are  more  than  de- 
lighted; and  we  trust  that  you  will  now 
be  able  to  return  to  the  harness. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  I  thank  my  friends 
and  colleagues,  all.  Their  remarks  have 
been  expressed  in  much  too  generous 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  has  said  about  prayer.  We  know 
the  skill  of  the  surgeon's  hands.  There 
are  other  powers  that  are  very  real. 
Strength  comes  to  a  person  through 
prayer,  and  hope,  and  faith.  I  know 
this  through  a  time  of  testing. 

I  recall  some  lines  written  by  Ella 
Wheeler  WUcox: 

Say  you  are  well,  or  all  Is  well  witJi  you; 
And   God  shall  hear  yoxir  words  and  make 
them  true. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  again, 
briefly,  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HELL.  Concerning  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  said,  I  may  say  that  my  father  was 
a  physician  and  a  surgeon  for  50 -odd 
years.  He  performed  many  surgical  op- 
erations. He  always  said  he  could  do 
only  10  percent,  and  that  the  good  Lord 
did  the  other  90  percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Alabsfana.  I  am  re- 
minded also  of  the  lines  by  John  G.  Whlt- 
tier  which  were  quoted  to  me  by  our  be- 
loved Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  as  follows : 

The  healing  of  His  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain; 
We  touch  Him  In  life's  throng  and  press. 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Mr.  President,  1  week  ago  today  I  en- 
tered the  Chamber  for  the  first  time  since 
my  hospitalization.  It  is  a  genuine  priv- 
ilege to  return  again  today.  I  antici- 
pate increasingly  frequent  attendance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  smswered  to 
their  names : 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Be&U 

Bennett 

Bible 

BOggB 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Pong 

Omening 

Hart 
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Hartke 

Miller 

Harden 

Monroney 

Hill 

Morse 

Holland 

Morton 

Hruska 

Moss 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Javlts 

Pear«on 

Johnston 

Pell 

Jordan, Idaho 

Prouty 

Keating 

Randolph 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Magnuson 

8A]ton£tall 

Mansfield 

Rcott 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

McGee 

Smathers 

McQovem 

Smith 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

McNamarm 

Symington 

Metcalf 

Tower 
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Walters  WlUUms.  Del.     Young,  Ohio 

WUllams.N.J.     Young,  N.  Dak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  A 
quonun  is  present. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    498.    499,    AND    500 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  (No. 
498 >  and  ask  that  it  be  read  and  printed, 
and  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 

On  page  27,  line  8,  insert  '•(a)"  imme- 
diately after  "Sec.  603.". 

On  page  27,  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection   (b)  : 

"(b)(1)  In  all  cases  of  department  or 
agency  action  taken  pursuant  to  this  title, 
any  person  (including  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  any  agency  of 
either)  aggrieved  by  any  such  action  may 
elect  in  lieu  of  the  Judicial  review  provided 
for  by  subsection  ta)  of  this  section  or  by 
anv  other  law,  to  file  a  petiuon  for  judicial 
review  of  such  action  In  (A.  a  United  States 
district  court  for  any  district  where  such 
action  was  effected  in  the  case  of  action  ter- 
minating or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue 
financial  assistance,  and  (  B)  in  any  appropri- 
ate judicial  district  in  the  case  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  action.  _»,„„ 

".''»  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
(A)  the  district  court*  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdicuon  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted for  judicial  review  of  such  department 
or  agency  action  and  iB)  the  aggrieved  per- 
son (including  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  and  any  agency  of  either) 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  de  novo  and  a 
txtai  by  jurv  m  such  proceedings  on  the  issue 
of  the  occurrence  of  discrimination  on  the 
grovmd  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  In 
connecUon  with  the  program  or  activity  with 
respect   to   which    such   action   was   taken.' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  I 

ask  that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
just  submitted  be  considered  to  be  in 
compliance  with  rule  XXH.  and  that  the 
amendment  may  now  be  printed  and  he 
on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  <No. 
499 1 .  which  I  ask  to  have  read  in  com- 
pliance with  Rule  XXil.  and  that  it  then 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  line  8.  Insert  "(a)  immedi- 
ately after  Sbc.  603.'  " 

On  page  27,  between  lines  20  and  21.  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

••(b)  In  all  cases  of  department  or  agency 
action  taken  pursuant  to  this  title,  any  per- 
son (including  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  and  any  agency  of  either) 
aggrieved  by  any  such  action  may  elect,  in 
Ueu  of  the  Judicial  review  provided  for  by 
subsection  ( a  >  of  this  section  or  by  an  other 
law.  to  institute  a  civil  action  for  preven- 
tive relief,  including  an  application  for  a 
permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re 
straining  order,  or  other  order.  For  the  pur 
poses  of  this  subsection.  (1)  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  proceedings  instituted  for  suet 
preventive  relief,  i2i  such  proceedings  maj 
be  brought  (a)  In  the  Judicial  district  Ir 
which  such  department  or  agency  action  wai 
effected  In  the  case  of  action  terminating 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue  flnanda 
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assistance  and  (B)  In  any  appropriate  Judi- 
cial district  In  the  case  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  action,  and  (3)  the  ag- 
grieved person  (Including  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  and  any  agency  of 
either)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  Jury  In 
such  proceedings  on  the  Issue  of  the  occur- 
rence of  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  connection 
with  the  program  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  such  department  or  agency  action  was 
taken." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  (No. 
500'  and  ask  that  it  may  be  read  in 
conformity  with  rule  XXH.  and  that  it 
then  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  8  Insert  "(a)"  inamedlate- 
ly  after  "Sec.  603." 

On  page  27,  between  lines  20  and  21,  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection  (b): 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  of  any  other  law.  in  all  cases 
of  judicial  review  of  department  or  agency 
action  taken  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  re- 
viewing court  shall  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  any  such  action  found  to  be  unsup- 
ported by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence." 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.     Mr.     President, 
Edmund  Burke,  one  of  Great  Britain's 
greatest  statesmen,  said,  "Nations  do  not 
learn  by  experience."    The  Romans  have 
come  down  through  the  history  of  civil- 
ization as  the  great  law  givers  but  the 
personal  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  so 
eloquently   explained  by   Cicero  in  his 
brilliant  oration.  "The  Origin  of  Natural 
Law,"  were  wiped  out  in  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion which  followed  the  assassination  of 
Julius     Caesar.       That     assassination 
stemmed  from  his  use  of  the  threat  of 
mob  action  against  the  Roman  Senate 
if  it  did  not  promptly  act  on  his  bill  to 
redistribute  the  public  domain.     I  am 
sure  Senators  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  told,  first,  by  the 
chief   proponent   of   the   pending   civil 
rights  bill  that  unless  it  was  promptly 
passed    by    the    Senate,    and    without 
change,  there  would  be  rioting  in  the 
streets  and  perhaps  a  resort  to  violence. 
Later,    on    two    subsequent    occasions, 
those'  sentiments  have  been  echoed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
fMr.  MORSE  1      Both  of  those  gentlemen 
are  urging  prompt  passage,  without  an 
amendment,  of  the  most  far-reaching 
bill  presented  to  the  Congress  since  the 
unfortunate    days    of    Reconstruction, 
when  the  Congress  passed  such  punitive 
bills  against  the  South  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  forced  to  declare  them  null 
and  void.     One  of  those  punitive  bills 
which  was  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional is  now  the  accommodations  pro- 
vision in  title  n  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill. 

That  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  is 
an  unprecedented  grasp  for  naked  power 
by  the  Attorney  General  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  speeches  and  the  votes  against 
similar  m.^asures  by  a  great  former  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  named  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. In  1957.  we  had  presented  to  us 
in  a  civil  rights  bill  a  title  HI  which  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  with  all 
the  power  and  influence  of  a  great  na- 
tion at  his  command  to  proceed  at  any 


time  and  in  any  place  of  his  choosing  to 
institute  proceedings  against  a  private 
citizen.  That  provision  was  so  repug- 
nant to  the  Senate  in  1957  that  it  was 
defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  In- 
cluding, as  I  have  indicated,  the  vote  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Johnson.  Yet,  we  have  that  same 
title  rn  in  the  pending  bill,  with  just 
this  minor  deviation.  Any  member  of 
the  NAACP  would  start  an  action  against 
any  individual,  any  group  of  individuals, 
any  locality,  or  any  State,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  Attorney  General 
could  intervene. 

To  all  intent  and  purposes,  therefore, 
title  III  of  the  pending  civil  rights  bill 
is  just  as  vicious  as  title  III  of  the  bill 
in  1957.  yet.  we  are  now  told  that  we 
must  accept  it  without  change. 

Title  VII  of  the  pending  civil  rights 
bill,  which  in  verbiage  amounts  to  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  bill.  Is  a  drastic 
FEPC  bill,  which  in  the  past  the  Senate 
has  never  accepted,  and  that  includes  the 
vote  cast  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson,  In  1960. 

In  addition  to  voting  against  any 
FEPC  bill.  Senator  Johnson  voted  for 
jury  trials  in  all  the  new  civil  rights  leg- 
islation that  was  proposed  while  he  was 
in  the  Senate. 

Here  is  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
said  about  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury 
in  1957,  just  before  he  and  the  then 
Senator  Kennedy,  from  Massachusetts, 
voted  with  the  majority  to  adopt  an 
amendment  that  would  strike  out  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  then  under  consideration 
a  provision  denying  the  right  of  a  jury 
trial  for  certain  alleged  violations — and 
now  I  shall  read  from  the  permanent 
Record,  volume  103,  part  10.  pages  13355- 
13356: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  In  the  course  of  debate  we  use 
loose  language.  But  it  Is  not  speaking 
loosely  to  say  that  the  Senate  Is  approaching 
a  tnily  historic  vote. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  can 
strengthen  and  preserve  two  Important 
rights.  One  Is  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 
The  other  is  the  right  of  all  Americana  to 
serve  on  Juries,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

But  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
means  something  even  more  Important.  It 
means  the  strengthening  of  the  basic  pur- 
poee  of  this  bill,  which  Is  to  provide  strong 
guaranties  for  the  right  to  vote. 

I  believe  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  In 
this  bill  we  are  stepping  Into  a  new  field  of 
law  enforcement.  I  am  aware  of  the  legal 
argtiments  that  this  Is  a  tradlUonal  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  eqtilty. 

Those  arguments  will  not  be  very  Impres- 
sive to  otir  people.  No  lawyer — no  matter 
how  learned — will  ever  convince  them  that 
It  Is  traditional  to  bring  Federal  Judges  di- 
rectly Into  the  voting  cases. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  Is  an  effort  to 
convert  criminal  acts  Into  civil  offenses  so 
that  they  may  be  punished  criminally  with- 
out a  Jury  trial. 

In  my  opinion,  our  people  will  accept  the 
necessity  for  bringing  the  Federal  courts  Into 
the  election  picture.  They  realize  that  there 
Is  a  question  of  speed  Involved  If  the  right 
to  vote  is  to  be  effective. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  our  people  will 
accept  the  concept  that  a  man  can  be 
branded  a  criminal  without  a  Jury  trial. 
That  is  stretching  the  processes  of  the  law 
too  far. 
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If  we  were  to  Insist  upon  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings  without  a  Jury  trial,  we 
would  be  inviting  the  very  violations  we  seek 
to  avoid.  In  my  opinion,  we  ooiUd  make  no 
greater  mistake. 

This  amendment  has  been  carefully  drawn. 
It  leaves  the  Federal  courts  with  full  power 
to  enforce  compliance  with  legitimate  court 
orders  It  does  not  touch.  In  any  manner, 
the  coercive  authority  the  Judiciary  properly 
should  have. 

It  says  only  that  a  man  cannot  be  branded 
as  a  criminal.  In  the  sight  of  his  fellow  man. 
without  a  trial  by  Jury. 

North,  South,  East  or  West,  our  people  will 
respond  to  laws  that  i^re  enacted  fairly  after 
reasonable  consideration.  Thoee  who  will 
not  respond  can  be  handled  under  the  ordi- 
nary proceedings  of  criminal  contempt. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  In  the  right  to 
vote  I  believe  In  strengthening  that  right. 
I  believe  further  that  most  of  our  people 
share  my  belief  or  are  at  least  willing  to  ac- 
cept It. 

And  I  reject— absolutely  reject— the  con- 
tention that  we  must  concentrate  on  threats 
in  advance  of  violation.  That  Is  not  the  way 
to  resolve  an  Issue;  It  Is  only  the  way  to 
create  new  Issues. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  going  to  engage, 
tonight,  m  a  lengthy  argument  on  the  merits 
of  this  amendment.  There  are  on  this  floor 
able  Senators  who  have  explored  every  aspect 
thoroughly.  The  hour  Is  late,  and  many 
Senators  are  prepared  to  vote. 

But  before  the  rollcall  Is  had  In  the  Sen- 
ate tonight,  I  should  like  to  call  the  roll  of 
the  great  men  of  the  past.  I  do  so  only  be- 
cause I  believe  It  will  Indicate  the  strength 
of  the  jury  trial  tradition  among  our  people. 
It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said : 
"They  I  the  Juries)  have  been  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  English  liberties." 

It  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who  said: 
"The  more  the  operation  of  the  Institu- 
tion [trial  by  Jury]  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, the  more  reason  I  have  discovered 
for  holding  It  In  high  estimation." 

It  was  the  late  Senator  Walsh,  of  Mon- 
tana, who  said: 

"There  is  not  an  argument  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced or  thought  of  in  opposition  to  trial 
by  Jury  in  contempt  cases  that  is  not  equally 
an  argument  against  the  system  as  we  now 

know  It."  ,,      .      ^. 

It  was  the  late  Senator  George  Norrls,  of 

Nebraska,  who  said: 

"A  procedure  which  violates  this  funda- 
mental right  of  trial  by  Jury  in  criminal 
cases,  even  though  it  be  a  case  of  contempt, 
violates  every  sense  of  common  Justice,  of 
human  freedom,  and  of  personal  liberty." 

Mr.  President,  these  quotations  could  be 
continued  Into  the  evening,  but  It  would  be 
pointless  to  do  so.  The  tradition  of  trial  by 
Jury  Is  deep  within  the  heart  of  our  liberty- 
loving  people. 

Repeal  that  right,  and  our  laws  will  become 
ineffective,  except  to  Incite  disobedience. 
Recognize  that  right,  and  we  shall  have  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  effective  laws  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  presume — as  the 
minorltv  leader  has— to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  actions  of  the  other  body.  All  I  know 
te  that  tonight  we  In  the  Senate  must  do  our 
duty  as  we  see  It. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  roU  Is  called.  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted  by  a  sub- 
stantial vote. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Congress  wrote  right  into 
that  act  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  By  a  big  major- 
ity. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
the   Congress   had   before   it   what   we 


know  as  the  Landrum-Grifflth  Act, 
dealing  with  labor  unions,  their  finan- 
cial affairs,  administrative  affairs,  and 
standards  with  respect  to  elections,  the 
very  first  title  of  which  is  entitled,  "Bill 
of  Rights  of  Members  of  Labor  Organi- 
zations," It  provided  that  in  any  criminal 
contempt  proceeding  there  should  be  the 
rightof  trial  by  jury? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Years  ago  we  provided 
that  in  all  contempt  proceedings  against 
labor  unions— which  did  not  involve  of- 
fenses committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
court— there  should  be  a  trial  by  jury. 
We  thought  it  was  not  fair  if  the  courts 
were  supposed  to  be  more  favorable  to 
corporations  than  they  were  to  labor 
unions,  as  they  would  be  if  a  Federal 
judge  were  permitted  to  try  a  labor 
union  leader  without  a  jury  and  put  him 
in  jail  for  contempt. 

Mr  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  where 
the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  does  not 
exist  and  is  denied  to  individuals,  the 
judge  is  the  accuser  and  the  prosecutor, 
he  tries  the  case,  and  then  passes  judg- 
ment and  fixes  the  penalty?  It  is  all 
done  by  one  man. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
We  would  then  go  back  to  what  was 
called  the  star  chamber  proceeding. 
Mr  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Which  forced 
our  English  forefathers  to  demand  not 
only  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury,  but  a 
jury  of  their  peers.  That  meant  their 
neighbors,  people  who  knew  them  and 
lived  with  them. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  noth- 
ing caused  the  British  people  to  fight 
more,  to  struggle,  and  to  demand  that 
they  might  have  the  Magna  Charta. 
that  they  might  have  the  petition  of 
rights,  and  that  they  might  get  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  than  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  goes  back  to 
1215  It  came  down  to  us  in  an  un- 
broken line,  and  is  one  of  our  cherished 
rights  It  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  our 
personal  freedoms.  Yet,  nowhere  in  the 
pending  bill  is  a  man  accused  of  violat- 
ing a  court  order,  or  some  other  offense, 
given  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  on  the  issue 
involved. 

Among  the  many  others  who  spoke  and 
voted  in  favor  of  providing  jury  trials 
for  those  charged  with  certain  offenses 
under  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act  was  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  from  Massachu- 
setts He  inserted  in  the  Record  advi- 
sory opinions  from  two  Harvard  law  pro- 
fessors who  supported  the  amendment 
to  guarantee  jury  trials  to  accused  per- 
sons and  then  joined  Senator  Johnson, 
of  Texas,  Senator  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  others  in  voting  for  the  jury 
trial  amendment. 

We  were  advised  last  week  by  the  pres- 
ent Senator  Kennedy  from  Massachu- 
setts that  his  late  brother's  heart  and 
soul  were  in  the  pending  bill  and  that  it 
should  be  passed  unchanged  as  a  me- 
morial to  him.  The  Record  shows,  how- 
ever that  in  1957.  when  he  actually  was 
in  a  position  to  vote  on  the  issue,  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  from  Massachu- 
setts spoke  for  and  voted  for  the  jury 
trial  provision. 


Yet.  in  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  no 
jury  trials  will  be  allowed  in  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  on  discrimination 
charges  in  employment  or  vmder  any 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  said  in  1957,  and  again  in  1960,  the 
extreme  proposals  of  NAACP  and  its  al- 
lied group  of  do-gooders  were  driving 
an  unfortunate  wedge  between  the  North 
and  the  South  just  as  disruptive  of  na- 
tional imity  and  of  national  cooperation 
for  the  general  welfare  as  were  the  in- 
temperate proposals  of  the  Abolitionists 
in  the  early  part  of  1861  following  their 
success  at  the  polls  in  the  previous  No- 
vember when  the  northern  Whigs  had 
united  with  tlie  Abolitionists  to  form  a 
new  party  caUed  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,     I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.    Is  it  not  true  that  the  late 
President  Kermedy  did  not  recommend 
or  request  the  inclusion  in  the  pending 
bill  of  an  FEPC  provision? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  correct. 
He  did  not  recommend  the  FEPC.  That 
provision  was  inserted  on  the  House  side. 
No  one  has  found  out  yet  who  drew  it. 
There  were  no  hearings  on  It.  It  Is  a 
little  different  from  any  of  the  others. 
It  starts  with  100  employees.  It  comes 
down  to  50.  Then  it  comes  down  to  25. 
It  is  not  to  become  effective  for  some 
months  after  it  is  passed. 

Mr  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  It  was 
never  considered  by  the  House  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  were  no  hearings. 
No  testimony  was  taken. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  It  was  never  con- 
sidered by  any  committee.  It  was  never 
considered  by   any   committee   on   this 

side.  .    ^  ,^ 

Mr  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  It  was 
inserted  by  the  House  committee  after 
only  2  minutes  of  debate? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  many  minutes,  but  I  know  it  was 
a  very  short  time.  It  could  have  been 
only  2  minutes.  There  was  bitter  com- 
plaint that  there  was  no  time  to  amend 
it  or  discuss  It.  The  minority  report 
assigned  that  as  one  of  the  specific  ob- 
jections to  the  blU  that  was  reported. 

Mr  HILL.  That  was  one  of  the  spe- 
cific objections.  The  declaration  In  the 
minority  report  Is  signed  by  six  respon- 
sible Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  And  one  of  them 
was   Representative  William  Tuck,  of 

Virginia.  .     „    4.  - 

Mr  HILL.  That  Is  correct.  He  Is  a 
former  Governor  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  is  he  not? 

Mr   ROBERTSON.    That  Is  true. 

Mr  HILL.  He  is  a  former  Governor 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
as  well  as  a  longtime  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  A  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  State  senate. 

Mr  HILL.    He  was  also  Governor? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  and  he  has 
been  In  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  long  time. 
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Mr.  HILL.  That  Is  correct.  So  far  as 
anyone  knows,  no  one  has  ever  disputed 
the  statement  in  the  minority  report  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  only  2  minutes  were  allowed 
before  the  provision  was  reported  out. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  can 
read  that  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HILL.    It  reads: 

The  bill  was,  upon  order  of  the  chairman, 
read  hastily  by  the  clerk,  without  pause  or 
opportunity  for  amendment.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  repeatedly  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  ask  questions,  have  an 
explanation  of  the  bill,  discuss  It.  consider 
Its  provisions,  and  offer  amendments.  The 
Chair  refused  t<v  grant  such  requests  or  to 
recognize  these  members  of  the  committee 
for  any  purpose.  After  the  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  fashion  hereinabove  described, 
the  chairman  announced  that  he  would  al- 
low himself  1  minute  to  discuss  the  bill, 
after  which  he  would  recognize  for  1  minute 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  This  was  an  ostensible  at- 
tempt to  comply,  technically  with  the  rules 
of  the  House  but  did  not  amount  to  debate, 
as  debate  is  generally  understood.  Neither 
of  these  gentlemen  discussed  the  bill  for 
more  than  1  minute;  both  of  them  refused 
to  yield  to  any  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee; and  neither  of  them  debated  the  bill  nor 
discussed  It  In  any  fashion  other  than  to  say 
that  they  favored  It.  They  made  no  effort  In 
the  2  minutes  consumed  by  both  together  to 
even  so  much  as  explain  the  provisions  of  the 
bin.  In  short,  there  was  no  actual  debate 
or  even  any  opportunity  for  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  Senator 
in  reading  that  language.  It  Is  the  rea- 
son why  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
not  positively  agree  that  the  opposition 
had  2  minutes.  It  was  his  recollection 
that  it  had  but  1  minute.  The  Record 
shows  that  1  minute  was  taken  by  Chair- 
man Celler  to  explain  what  had  been 
inserted. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Miami.  Fla..  to 
the  bankers  of  that  great  and  progres- 
sive State.  I  reiterated  my  fears  about 
the  divisive  effect  of  the  extreme  and. 
in  numerous  instances,  the  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill.  Those  remarks  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  heart  of  a  great- 
grandson  of  a  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Trusten  Polk 
Drake,  of  Ocala,  Fla.  On  my  return  to 
Washington.  Mr.  Drake  wrote  me  a  let- 
ter mentioning  the  fact  that  his  great- 
grandfather was  Senator  Trusten  Polk 
who  predicted  in  a  memorable  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  January-  1861  that  the 
intemperate  program  of  the  abolition- 
ists of  New  England  could  well  result  in 
a  disastrous  civil  war  and  he  urged  his 
Senate  colleagues  to  avoid  such  a  catas- 
trophe by  a  more  reasonable  approach 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Before  I  quote  from  that  brilliant 
speech  by  Senator  Polk  in  the  U.S.  Sen 
ate.  entitled  "The  Crisis  and  What  It 
Means."  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Senator 
Polk,  although  a  cousin  of  President  Polk 
of  Tennessee,  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Delaware  and  received  two  degrees — B-A 
and  LL.B.  from  Yale — and  then  moved  to 
St  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1835.  where  he  l>egan 
the  practice  of  law.  His  great  ability  as 
a  lawyer  and  his  deep  piety  as  a  lay  lead 
er  in  the  Methodist  church  soon  attract- 
ed attention  and  he  was  elected  Gover- 
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nor  of  Missouri,  defeating  for  that  office 
a  man  named  Benton,  who  was  later  to 
become  one  of  the  famous  Senators  from 
Missouri.  Then,  Polk  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  Missouri,  from  which 
ofBce  he  resigned  when  Lincoln  called  for 
troops  to  use  against  South  Carolina  and 
three  other  States  which  had  seceded 
from  the  Union.  Senator  EHjlk  olTeriHl 
his  services  to  the  Confederate  Arm,v ; 
was  given  a  commission  of  Colonel,  was 
captured  by  Federal  troops,  served  a 
long  prison  sentence,  but  wn.s  released 
after  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
The  Crovernor  of  Missouri,  where  Polk 
had  been  declared  a  traitor  and  his  prop- 
erty confiscated,  restored  Polks  citizen- 
ship and  from  then,  until  his  death,  he 
enjoyed  a  large  and  lucmtive  law  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  the  burning  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  before  tlie  Nation 
in  January  1861  was  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  slavery.  The  Abolitionist 
Party  was  demanding  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  but  it  was  unwilling  to  proceed 
constitutionally:  namely,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  abtilish  slav- 
ery, and  it  was  unwilling  to  pay  slave 
owners  for  their  property.  They  openly 
proclaimed  that  the  slaveholdlng  States 
must  pass  laws  voluntarily  to  abolish 
slavery  and  free  the  slaves  or  that  the 
nonslaveholding  States  would  compel 
them  by  force  to  do  so.  At  that  time, 
there  were  possibly  3  million  slaves  and 
the  highest  estimate  of  their  value  as 
chattels  was  $4  billion.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  in  1860  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  repugnant  to  a 
majority  of  Virginians  and  to  those  of 
numerous  other  slaveholdlng  States. 
Those  States  would  have  gladly  support- 
ed a  13th  amendment  to  abolish  slavery 
provided  the  amendment  was  accom- 
panied by  a  proposal  to  pay  a  fair  value 
for  the  slaves,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
might  not  have  exceeded  $3  billion. 

But  northern  agitators  would  hear 
nothing  of  such  a  reasonable  proposal. 
So.  what  was  the  result  of  the  Civil  War 
that  they  forced  upon  the  South?  The 
North  in  battle  casualties,  including  those 
who  died  during  the  war  from  battle  in- 
juries, lost  364.511  men.  and  they  were 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  North.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  put  a  money 
value  upon  those  needlessly  sacrificed 
lives.  But  I  do  know  the  money  value 
the  North  spent  on  its  unjustified  war 
against  the  South.  The  actual  Federal 
Government  expenditures  were  S3. 288 
million.  That  included  an  issue  of  S400 
million  of  greenbacks  for  which  there 
was  no  backing  whatever  except  the  cred- 
it and  good  faith  of  the  issuing  Govern- 
ment. More  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  issuance  of  those  unsecured  green- 
backs a  large  number  are  still  in  circula- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  earnest  plea 
in  1896  of  the  atheist.  Bob  IngersoU.  for 
a  sound  currency  anchored  to  gold. 
Criticizing  the  proposal  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  that  silver  be  monetized  at 
16  to  1,  IngersoU  said,  "I  want  every 
greenback  to  be  able  to  stand  on  end 
and  say  T  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth."' 

The  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
advises  me  that  the  overall  cost  of  the 


unnecessary  Civil  War,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  for  the  combined  effort  of  North 
and  South,  may  have  been  $20  billion.  I 
have  no  way  of  computing  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  $20  billion  before  war  Infla- 
tion disrupted  all  values  In  our  country, 
but  I  do  have  a  rather  personal  Illustra- 
tion of  how  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  changed  just  in  my  lifetime 

In  the  year  that  I  was  born— namely. 
1887— my  grandfather.  A.  G.  Willis,  of 
Culpoper.  Va  ,  for  whom  I  was  named, 
purchased  a  nold  watch  fixnn  the  famous 
watchmaking  nrm  of  Patek-PhiUlpe  of 
Geneva,  SwiUerland,  for  which  he  paid 
$200  Ho  left  that  watch  to  me  upon  his 
death  In  1903.  and  I  have  troasuiTd  It 
ever  since.  Four  years  ago.  when  I  was 
attending  a  meeting  of  GATT  In  Geneva. 
I  took  the  wat<:h  to  Patek-Phllllpe  and 
asked  the  president  of  that  firm  what  a 
similar  watch  would  cost  today.  He  ro- 
pIUhI  tliat  they  did  not  today  make  as 
heavy  a  gold  wat<:h  and  that  its  nearest 
counterpart  had  19  .synthetic  rubles,  as 
against  23  genuine  rubies  In  my  watch:  It 
did  not  have  gold  filigree  hands  and  it 
had  no  second  hand.  I  asked  the  price  of 
that  nearest  counterpart  to  my  watch 
and  was  told  that  it  was  $1,875.  Natural- 
ly, I  assume  that  my  watch  today  could 
not  be  duplicated  for  U\ss  than  $2,000: 
and  should  that  be  a  measure  of  the 
chai\ge  In  values  In  Just  77  years  of  the 
past  century  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  Indicates  that  In  1860 
the  Federal  Government.  In  a  program  of 
freeing  the  slaves,  could  have  paid  slave- 
holders the  fair  value  of  all  slaves  for 
just  one-eighth  of  the  direct  monetary 
cost  of  the  war.  In  current  monetary 
terms.  The  indirect  cost  was  far  greater 
and.  as  I  say.  who  can  estimate  the  value 
of  losing  nearly  400.000  of  the  flower  of 
the  Union  population? 

And.  now  may  I  also  ask  who  can  esti- 
mate the  effect  upon  the  perpetuity  of 
those  precious  principles  of  political  and 
economic  freedom  written  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Philadelphia  Constitution 
of  the  effect  of  the  violation  of  states 
rights  when  President  Lincoln  used 
troops  from  Northern  States  to  make  war 
on  Southern  States?  Of  course,  when 
General  Lee  yielded  to  superior  physical 
force  at  Appomattox,  a  precedent  for  us- 
ing the  Federal  Army  against  a  State  or 
a  group  of  States  was  established.  Sub- 
sequently, such  authority  was  written 
into  statutory  law.  but  even  statutory 
authority  was  exceeded  by  the  use  of 
Federal  troops  In  the  now-famous  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  school  Integration  case. 

Since  the  preparation  of  that  state- 
ment. I  have  had  prepared  for  me  a 
summary  of  the  code  sections  which 
authorize  the  use  of  Federal  troops,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHAPTER     15 — INSURRECTION 

§  331.  Federal  aid  for  State  governments. 

Whenever  there  Is  an  insurrection  In  any 
State  against  its  government,  the  President 
may,  upon  the  request  of  Its  legislature  or 
of  its  governor  if  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened,  call  Into  Federal  service  such  of 
the  mllltla  of  the  other  States,  In  the  num- 
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ber  requested  by  that  State,  and  use  such  of 
the  armed  forces,  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  suppreM  the  insurrection.  (Aug.  10,  1966, 
ch.  1041,  70A  Stat.  IB:  recodlttcatlon  of  Mili- 
tary SUtutes.) 

I  3.12.  Use  of  mllltla  and  armed  forces  to  en- 
force Federal  authority. 
Whenever  the  President  considers  that  un- 
lawful obstructions,  coinblnatloni,  or  assem- 
blages, or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  makes  It  Impracticable  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  In  any 
State  or  Territory  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
Judicial  proceedings,  he  may  call  into  Fed- 
eral service  such  of  the  mllltla  of  any  State, 
and  use  siich  of  the  armed  forces,  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  enforce  those  laws  or  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  (Aug.  10,  1966,  ch. 
1041.  70A  Stat.  16.) 

I  333.  Interference  with  SUte  and  Federal 
law. 
The  President,  by  using  the  mllltla  or  the 
armed  forces,  or  both,  or  by  any  other  means, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  suppress.  In  a  Stete.  any  Insur- 
rection, domestic  violence,  unlawful  combi- 
nation, or  conspiracy.  If  It — 

(H  so  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  United  SUtes  within 
the  State,  that  any  part  or  class  of  lU  peo- 
ple is  deprived  of  a  right,  privilege.  Immu- 
nity, or  protection  named  In  the  Constitu- 
tion and  secured  by  law.  and  the  constituted 
auUiorltles  of  that  SUte  are  unable,  fall,  or 
refuse  to  protect  that  right,  privilege,  or  Im- 
munity, or  U-)  give  that  protecUon;  or 

(2)  "opposes  or  obstructs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Impedes  the 
course  of  Justice  under  those  laws. 

In  any  situation  covered  by  clause  ( 1) ,  the 
State  shall  be  considered  to  have  denied  the 
equal  protecUon  of  the  laws  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  (Aug.  10,  1956.  ch.  1041,  70A 
Stat   15.) 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
rejoice,  of  course,  that  the  Union  was 
saved :  that  time  has  eroded  the  scars  in 
the  South  made  by  the  iron  heel  of  war 
and  that  the  ability  to  forgive  and  to 
forgot  has  eliminated  the  sectional  ran- 
cor  that  was   created  by   the  conflict. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  now  have  pend- 
ing another   very  definite  attack  upon 
the    same   Constitution    and    made,   of 
course,  for  the  same  alleged  purpose: 
namely,  to  promote  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  a  group  that  has  des- 
scended  from  former  slaves.     There  is 
no  man  in  Virginia,  and  I  hope  no  man 
in  the  South,  who  does  not  want  that 
group  to  have  in  the  fullest  sense  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  which 
are  guaranteed  to  white  citizens  by  the 
Constitution      and      the      amendments 
thereof.    But  the  proposed  attack  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  white  citizens 
r«ninds  me  of  a  striking  statement  made 
some  25  years  ago  by  a  former  member 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  who  said : 

The  saddest  epitaph  which  can  be  carved 
In  memoTT  of  a  vanished  Ut>erty  Is  that  It  was 
loet  because  Its  possessors  faUed  to  stretch 
fortii  a  ssTing  hand  while  there  was  yet  time 
to  save  it 

Mr.  President,  since  there  is  a  striking 
pao-aUel  between  the  attack  made  over 
100  years  ago  on  States'  rights  and  the 
current  threat  to  those  rights  by  the 
l>eiiding  civil  riehts  bill.  I  hope  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
the  discussion  of  the  previous  attack 
voiced  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate — on 
January  14.  1861.  by  Senator  Trusten 
Polk.,  of  M:ssouri. 


Among  other  things,  he  said— and  the 
following  is  taken  from  a  photostat  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  under  date  of  January  14,  1861: 
Mr.  Polk.  Mr.  President,  In  the  momento\i8 
crisis  precipitated  upon  the  covmtry,  I  have 
felt  constrained  hitherto,  to  refrain  from 
participating  In  the  debate  occasioned  by 
It.  I  have  feared,  that  If  I  should  speak. 
I  might  say  something  which  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  harm;  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
excitement,  or  of  Interest  for  my  State  and 
constituents,  I  might  not  heed  as  implicitly 
as  I  ought,  the  dictates  of  moderation  and 
patriotism. 

But.  representing,  in  part,  on  this  floor, 
a  State  whose  welfare  I  know  is  most  deeply 
involved — a  border  slaveholdlng  State,  and 
though  one  of  the  youngest,  yet  one  of  the 
most  populous  of  the  Southern  States:  In- 
deed, the  first  of  all  of  them.  In  white  popula- 
tion—I  feel  that  duty  allows  me  to  remain 
silent  no  longer. 

The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  in  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  eternal  city,  when 
about  to  receive  the  shock  of  one  of  those 
startling  revolutions  which  transferred  the 
imperial    purple    from   one   Emperor    to   an- 
other, used   this  language;    "Non   tumultus, 
non   qules,    sed    quale,   magnae   Irae,   magnl 
metus.    silentium   fuit."      ("There   was    not 
tumult,  there  was  not  quiet,  but  the  silence 
of   great   wrath   and   great   fear.")      This   I 
apprehend,  is  the  condition  of  the  southern 
half  of  our  Confederacy  at  this  hour.     The 
noise  and  excitement  of  the  late  Presidential 
canvass   are    past.     The   contest   is  decided. 
Sectionalism  and  antlslavery  fanaticism  have 
triumphed;  their  candidates  are  elected,  and 
now  there  is  calm.     The  silence  of  men  set- 
tled   in    their   purpose,   to   accept  the   stern 
alternative  forced  upon  them  by  the  result. 
Now    look    In    the    other    direction,    at    the 
North.     What  Is  the  state  of  the  case  there? 
At  first,  astonishment;  then,  among  the  hon- 
est and   patriotic  masses;    regret,  profound 
and  widespread.     The   sections  are  brought 
by  the  result;  face  to  face,  not  in  fraternal 
greeting,  but  in  unnatural  antagonism,  sep- 
arated by  a  geographical  line. 

What  is  the  condition  of  things  all  over 
the    entire    Confederacy,    both    North    and 
South?     Universal      panic,     prostration     of 
credit,  public  and  private.     Why.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  Government  has  just  advertised 
for  a  loan  of  $5  million,  and  she  could  only 
get  half  of  it  bid  for;  nor  even  that,  except 
at  usurloxis  rates  of  Interest,  running  up  to 
the  extreme  of  36  per  centum  per  annum. 
Failures    and   bankruptcies,   stagnation    and 
embarrassment   everywhere   and    among   all 
classes.     Business    languishing,    trade    crip- 
pled,   commerce    curtailed,    industry    para- 
lyzed;   artisans  and   mechanics  idle  for  the 
want  of  employment;   factories  stopped  and 
operatives  discharged;    suffering  among  the 
laboring  poor;    and   families  without   neces- 
saries even  now.  and  want  and  perhaps  star- 
vation. Just  before  them  in  the  future;  and 
this  glorious  fabric  of  our  Union  even  now 
tottering  to  its  faU.     Potir  of  the  pillars  that 
sustained  the   towering  edifice  are   already 
removed;  and  among  them,  one  of  the  Orig- 
inal Thirteen   upon   which   it  first  reposed. 
Six    others   are   on    the   point   of   being    re- 
moved;   soon  to  be  followed,  it  may  be,  by 
half   of   the   residue.   Including   among  the 
slaveholdlng  States,  the  first  and  last  to  come 
into  the  Union. 

The  circumstances  which  surround  us  are 
enough  to  force  us  to  pause  and  ponder.  And 
if  we  do  so.  we  shaU  perceive  the  cold  shad- 
ow of  events  still  more  startling  coming  upon 
us  in  the  future.  Even  now.  a  vision  of  civil 
war  begins  to  rise  up  before  xis;  but  we  are 
not  yet  able  to  discern  the  form  thereof.  Sir. 
I  feel  for  one.  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  tinprecedented  In  our  history.  It  may 
be  the  crisis  of  our  country's  fate. 


Some  affect  to  Ignore  It  all;  as,  for  Instance, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wade,  who  first 
addressed  the  Senate.    Some  again  try  to  ar- 
gue against  It.     That  la  the  wisdom  of  the 
ostrich,  which  thinks  to  escape  by  his  pur- 
suers by  hiding  his  head  In  the  sand.    Others 
still  strive  to  allay  apprehension.    "Be  sUll," 
they   say.   "there   U   no   sufficient   cause   for 
danger  "     Grant  it;    and  the  danger   is   not 
thereby   removed.     What  concerns   us.   and 
what  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about.  Is  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil.     It  matters  not  how 
trifling  and  insignificant  the  cause.     A  very 
small    leak   will   sink   a   line  of   battleship, 
and  when   the   noble  craft   has  gone  down 
forever.    It   will    not   reUeve   the    diaster   to 
point  out  the  smallness  of  the  cause.     You 
may   tell   me   ever   so   eloquently,   how   she 
was  able  to  battle  with  the  storm  king  on 
hU  own  element  and  to  vanquish  him.  but 
the  fact  still  remains  that  the  gnawings  of 
an  Insect  has  sunk  her  Into  an  abyss.    The 
American  Revolution,  says  Mr.  Webster,  was 
fought  on  a  preamble.     Is  it  not  wlEcr  and 
better    to    admit    the    truth,    and    look    the 
danger  full  in  the  face?    Then  we  may  hope 
to   prevent   or,   at   least,   to   avoid   it.     "The 
prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hldeth 
himself,  but  the  fool  passeth  on  and  Is  pun- 
ished." 

But  there  are  causes  for  the  perilous  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  Is  upon  us.  I  know 
Senators  say,  "State  your  grievances;  draw 
up  yo\ir  bill  of  indictment,"  Implying  that 
there  are  no  grievances,  and  that  no  bill  of 
Indictment  can  be  drawn  up.  They  are  In 
error.  They  say.  "You  complain  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  yet  the  Government  has  been, 
for  the  most  of  the  time.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  Party."  Here  they  are  In  error 
again  The  complaint  is  not  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  assume  that  It  Is.  Is  a  great 
mistake.  To  be  sure,  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment affecting  the  institution  of  slavery 
has  been  prejudicial  to  the  South  and  viola- 
tive of  its  constitutional  rights. 

That  was  the  case  when  the  admission  of 
my  State  was  resisted,  and  the  Missouri  re- 
striction was  enacted  into  law.  The  South 
has  borne  the  weight  of  that  unconstitu- 
tional restriction  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  But  we  did  not  complain  because  It 
was  the  work,  in  part  of  southern  men. 

That  was  the  case  again  In  the  passage  of 
the  Oregon  territorial  bill.  President  Polk, 
a  southern  man.  deprecated  the  blow  aimed 
against  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  m  that  bill,  as  unjust  and 
tmequal.  Yet,  yielding  to  what  he  deemed 
the  spirit  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  he 
signed  It.  He  signed  It,  because  Oregon 
was  north  of  the  compromise  line  of  36  de- 
grees and  30  minutes. 

That  still  again,  was  the  case  in  the  ad- 
mission of  California.  California  did  not  lie 
north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes;  and  her 
constitution  did  not  tolerate  slavery;  and  yet 
she  was  admitted  Into  the  Union.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Moreover,  the  admission  of  California  de- 
stroyed the  equilibrium  In  the  Senate  be- 
tween the  slaveholdlng  and  the  nonslave- 
holding States  forever,  and  put  the  South  at 
the  mercy  of  the  North. 

But  the  complaint.  I  repeat,  is  not  against 
the  Government.  It  Is  against  the  action  of 
certain  States  and  the  people  of  those 
States— States  which  are  parties  to  the  con- 
stltutional  compact,  on  which  rests  the  Un- 
ion of  which  they  and  their  southern  sisters 
are  alike  members.  They  reap  special  advan- 
tages  from  the  Union,  In  the  protection  It 
gives  to  their  manufacturing  industry;  in 
the  bounties  it  lavishes  upon  their  fishing 
interests:  in  the  dlecrlminationB  it  imposes 
in  favor  of  their  commerce;  In  the  millions 
of  expenditures  It  pours  annually  Into  their 
lap:  and  they  cry  very  loudly  for  its  preser- 
vatlon.  while  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
violating  the  Constitution  which  supports 
the  Union.   They  violate  the  compact  on  their 
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pan.  and  Insist  that  their  southern  con- 
rederates  shall  be  required — nay.  coerced  by 
force  and  by  war  to  keep  It  on  their  part;  as 
If.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Webster.  "A  com- 
pact broken  on  one  side,  was  not  broken  on 
all  sides."  They  pass  their  personal  liberty 
bills,  there  are  some  exceptions;  I  single 
them  out.  and  honor  them,  bills  In  the  very 
teeth  of  the  Constitution.  In  contempt  of  It, 
and  intended  to  deprive  their  southern 
brethren  of  their  imdoubted  rights  under 
the  Constitution. 

These  bills  not  only  do  wrong  and  injury 
to  their  southern  brethren,  but  they  Inten- 
sify the  wrong  by  adding  Insult  to  the  In- 
Jury.  They  are  passed  In  States  where  It 
has  been  admitted  on  the  floor,  a  fugitive 
slave  scarcely  ever  goes — "not  one  In  40 
years."  according  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Mr  Collamer.  A  highsplrlted  people 
may  bear  wrong,  but  It  Is  quite  tcx>  much  to 
expect  that  they  wU!  bear  with  patience. 
Insiilt  added  to  the  »-rong.  And  this.  too. 
from  those  standuxg;  In  the  relation  of 
frlencte  and  brethren  I':  was  not  an  enemy 
that  r*piroached  me  "  says  the  word  of  In- 
spiration: •then  I  could  have  borne  It.  but 
it  was  thou,  a  wjxa  nij  equal,  my  guide  and 
mine  acquaintance. "' 

T!ie  fti^t:ive  escapes.  Is  he  delivered  up 
m  ob*dience  !;o  the  command  of  the  Con- 
stitution •  No.  sir  He  is  harlxjred  and  se- 
creted and  hastened  on  his  way  If  the 
master  -.s  pa^Binj:  thr:jugh  the  State.  Is  he 
bid  "God  ipeed  ■  in  :he  spirit  of  friendship 
and  rratemity'  On  the  contrary,  his  slave 
IS  enticed  away  by  false  premises,  or  Is  rav- 
ished from  ^'TTt  by  force.  Underground 
railroads  are  established,  stretching  from 
she  remocest  slaveholding  States  clear  up 
5o  Canada  Secret  agencies  are  put  to  work 
m  the  very  midst  of  our  slaveholdlng  com- 
muni'.ies.   to  steal  away  the   slaves. 

The  constitutional  obligation  for  the  ren- 
dition Di  the  fugitive  from  service  Is  violated. 
The  Uiws  :f  Congress  enacted  to  carry  this 
provlaion  ot  the  Constitution  Into  effect  are 
aot  executed  Their  execution  Is  prevented. 
Preven:;ed.  Srst.  by  hostile  and  unconstltu- 
uonai  State  Legislation.  Second,  by  a  vi- 
tiated public  sentiment.  Third,  by  the  con- 
c»allng  nt  :ihe  slave,  so  that  the  VS.  law  can- 
not !3e  made  to  reach  him.  And  when  the 
runaway  is  arrested  under  the  fugitive  slave 
law — wtuch  however,  is  seldom  the  case — 
he  ua  ^ery  often  rescued.  It  is  said  that, 
m  such  erase,  when  sxiits  are  brought  against 
'Jne  rescuers,  courts  and  Juries  wUl  enforce 
'■he  law  againat  them.  But  all  cf  this  Is 
,iccom.panied  by  delay  and  vexation,  and  the 
moat  aencua  expenses — far  exceeding  the 
■."uue  nt  "he  slave  And  even  when  judg- 
ment IS  obtained,  it  Is.  in  many  cases,  value- 
leaa.  Tor  nothing  can  be  made  on  the  execu- 
tion. The  rescuers  are  either  worthless  Ne- 
i^roea  or  equally  insolvent  white  men.  But 
worse  of  xil.  these  rescues  are  ais^ays  acccm- 
oanied  by  violence,  and  consequently  by  the 
most  imminent  peril  to  the  master.  They 
are  effected  by  mobs  of  excited  and  fanatical 
white  men  And  reckless  black  men.  them- 
.selvea  runaway  slaves 

3lr.  I  know  gentlemen  at  my  own  State 
who  iiave  slaves  in  a  northern  city,  worth 
-Jiousands  of  dollars,  who  prefer  to  oear  the 
.OSS  of  them  rather  than  jeopardize  their 
lives  m  Attanpting  to  recover  them.  The 
very  case  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wlscon- 
.sln.  Mr  E>oolittie.  alluded,  is  a  strong  11- 
lUEtrarlon.  The  slave  was  rescued  by  a  mob. 
and  the  life  of  his  master  whom  I  know 
well — was  put  m  imminent  perl.  He  has 
!iev<»r  recovered  his  slave;  he  has  never  re- 
covered a  dollar  of  hla  value,  although  he 
.'^pent  more  than  his  value  in  the  endeavor. 
He  has  recovered  Judgment,  and  incurred 
rosts.  :»nd  that  is  all  And  in  this  very  case. 
the  sunreme  cnurt  of  Wisconsin  committed 
the  judicial  outrage  of  deciding  the  fugitive 
.^lave  law  unconstitutional.  And  even  yet 
tbe  fruitless  lltigaUon  U  not   ended.     This 
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lawlessness  Is  felt  with  special  seriousness 
In  the  border  slave  States.  The  underground 
railroads  sUrt  mostly  from  these  States. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  an- 
nually. And  no  State  loses  more  heavily 
than  my  own.  Kentucky,  It  Is  esltmated. 
loses  annually  as  much  as  $200,000.  The 
other  border  States,  no  doubt,  lose  In  the 
same  ratio.  Missouri  much  more.  But  all 
these  losses  and  outrages,  all  this  disregard  of 
constitutional  obligation  and  social  duty,  are 
OS  nothing  In  their  bearing  upon  the  Union, 
in  comparison  with  the  animus,  the  Intent 
and  purpose,  of  which  they  are  at  once  the 
fruit  and  the  evidence.  They  demonstrate 
that  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  has 
ceased  to  be  respected  in  the  North.  That  in- 
stead of  fraternal  feeling — Instead  of  the  good 
faith  which  ought  to  subsist  between  con- 
federates— there  Is  animosity  and  bad  faith. 
And  It  Is  rendered  worse  still  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  It  was  not  so  In  the  earlier 
and  better  days  of  the  Republic.  Then 
there  was  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  and 
kindness  towards  the  South.  These  are 
now  changed.  It  Is  feared.  Into  disloyalty  and 
hatred.  If  so.  how  remorseless  Is  that  hatred? 
"Earth  hath  no  hate  like  love  to  malice 
turned,  nor  hell  a  demon,  like  a  brother 
scorned." 

Is  this  a  gloomy  and  portentous  picture? 
I  fear  It  is  not  equal  to  the  sad  reality.  A 
worse  feature  Is  yet  to  be  added.  These 
sentiments  have  become  the  animating  spirit 
of  a  political  party.  They  have  found  expres- 
sion In  the  platform  of  Its  principles;  they 
have  nominated  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency;  and  they  have 
elected  them  by  a  strictly  sectional  vote.  The 
candidate  Just  elected  to  the  Presidency,  was 
the  first  man  of  his  party  to  enunciate  the 
dogma  that  there  Is  an  Irrepressible  conflict 
between  the  slaveholdlng  and  non-slave- 
holding  States. 

This  House  of  the  Constitution,  made  by 
our  fathers,  and  which  they  supposed,  by 
being  divided  into  many  apartments,  was 
thereby  rendered  more  commodious  for  a 
harmonious  family  of  numerous  and  happy 
States;  this  Union,  we  have  been  told.  Is  a 
house  divided  against  Itself.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Pugh.  not  long  since,  showed, 
beyond  cavil,  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  In  uttering 
that  sentiment,  had  reference  to  slavery  In 
the  States — not  merely  in  the  Territories — 
but  also  and  especially  In  the  States. 
•  •  •  •  * 

Now.  consider  this  In  connection  with  the 
declaration  made  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  1858  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Seward,  who  may  be  considered 
the  leader  of  the  party,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  must  be  reformed, 
which  means  that  the  national  judiciary 
must  be  aboUtlonlzed-  and  Is  It  not  evi- 
dent, that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  might 
be  brought  into  use  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves  In  the  slaveholdlng  States?  Is 
not  such  a  purpose  palpable,  and  such  a 
result  probable?  What.  then,  could  the 
slaveholdlng  States  expect,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  such  a  candidate  upon  such  a  plat- 
form, but  that  all  the  patronage  and  all  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  all  Its 
departments,  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South.  In 
order  to  compass  Its  destruction? 

To  this  effect  have  been  the  plain  and  un- 
mistakable avowals  of  the  Republican  Party 
since  the  election  of  its  candidates.  It  has 
constituted  the  theme  of  their  rejoicings; 
it  has  rung  from  the  press;  it  has  spoken 
from  the  rostrum.  Leading  editors  and  poli- 
ticians have  reiterated  it.  The  attitude  and 
temper  of  the  party  have  been  not  merely 
more  arrogant,  but  more  hostile  and  more 
threa-ening.  since  their  triumph  than  before, 
evincing  a  determination  to  use  their  victory 
against  the  rights  of  the  slaveholdlng  States 
of  the  Union,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 


The  New  York  Tribune,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  war  horse  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
campaign,  and  whose  editor  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  hla  special  friend  in  the  Chicago 
convention,  on  the  22d  day  of  December  last, 
published  the  following:  "We  are  able  to 
state.  In  the  most  positive  terms,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  Is  utterly  opposed  to  any  conces- 
sion or  compromise  that  will  yield  one  lota 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Republican 
Party  on  the  subject  of  slavery  In  the  Terri- 
tories; and  that  he  stands  now.  as  he  stood 
in  May  last,  when  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency,  square  upon  the 
Chicago  platform.  " 

And  the  Springfield  Journal,  which  Is  con- 
sidered Mr.  Lincoln's  home-organ,  after  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had 
begun  to  evince  determination  to  take  the 
steps  deemed  necessary  by  them  to  insure 
their  domestic  tranquillity,  published  an 
article  In  which  occurs  the  following  strong 
language;  "Let  the  secessionists  understand 
It — let  the  press  proclaim  It — let  It  fly  on  the 
wings  of  the  lightning,  and  fall  like  a  thun- 
derbolt among  those  now  plotting  treason  In 
convention,  that  the  Republican  Party,  that 
the  great  North,  aided  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  men  In  the  slave  States, 
have  determined  to  preserve  the  Union — 
peaceably.  If  they  can  forcibly.  If  they  must." 

In  a  speech  made  by  him,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing of  his  partisan  friends  In  Masschusetts, 
shortly  after  the  late  presidential  election, 
assembled  In  order  to  rejoice  over  their  vic- 
tory, one  of  the  Senators  on  this  floor  from 
that  State.  Mr.  Wilson.  Is  repxjrted  to  have 
said  that  they  now  had  their  heel  upon  the 
neck  of  the  slave  power. 

And  Mr.  Glddlngs,  of  Ohio,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  having  procured  the  Insertion 
In  the  Chicago  platform  of  the  portion  most 
hostile  to  southern  Institutions,  has  lately 
held  forth  In  the  following  strain:  "Let  It  be 
understood  that  we  do  not  recognize  the 
right  of  any  Member  of  Congress  to  make 
platforms  for  us;  that  shall  not  recognize 
their  right  of  assumption  to  abandon  o\ir 
principles  or  sacrifice  our  honor,  at  the  dic- 
tates of  our  enemies,  whom  we  have  tri- 
umphantly vanquished  at  the  ballot  box." 

Mr.  President,  that  was  because  they 
were  hauling  slaves  from  Africa  and 
making  big  money  out  of  it. 

Many  years  later,  reasonable  men  like 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Trusten  Polk, 
whom  I  was  quoting,  a  leading  layman 
in  the  Methodist  church,  bom  and  reared 
in  Delaware,  educated  at  Yale,  graduat- 
ing with  academic  and  law  degrees,  a 
brilliant  man,  who  did  not  own  a  single 
slave,  who  was  against  the  institution  of 
slavery,  was  appealing  for  moderation 
and  for  proceeding  by  constitutional 
methods — that  would  be  the  13th 
amendment,  to  abolish  slavery — to  pay 
the  slave  owners  for  the  deprivation  of 
their  property.  But  this  was  resisted  by 
those  who  had  made  a  profit  hauling  the 
slaves  down  to  the  South  but  now  had 
lost  the  protection  of  that  traffic  on 
the  high  seas. 

As  I  have  just  said,  even  when  buying 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  we  protected 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves.  But  the 
intemperate  members  of  the  Abolitionist 
Party  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Whig  Party,  which  had  elected  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — although  he  got  a  minor- 
ity of  the  votes  that  had  been  cast — was 
determined  to  abolish  slavery.  How? 
By  telling  the  Southern  States,  "You 
must  do  it  without  any  compensation,  or 
if  you  do  not.  we  will  come  down  there 
and  lick  you." 
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That  threat  was  carried  out.  Volun- 
teers were  called  for.  when  there  was  no 
authority  whatever  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  use  the 
power  of  military  might  against  any 
State  or  any  group  of  States. 

When  Robert  E.  Lee  was  forced  to  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,  that  set  the 
precedent  for  the  use  of  Federal  troops. 
But  we  piously  put  it  into  our  law  that 
we  can  use  them  to  suppress  an  insur- 
rection, or  we  can  use  them  when  the 
Governor  of  a  State  says.  "The  situation 
has  got  beyond  me.  Give  me  some  help." 
But  what  happened  at  Little  Rock? 
Without  any  authority  whatever,  troops 
were  sent  to  Little  Rock. 

That  Is  what  we  are  appealing  from 
here  today.  If  we  tear  down  the  Con- 
stitution in  one  instance,  and  then  tear 
It  down  in  another  instance,  we  can  keep 
tearing  it  down  until  we  will  wind  up 
with  no  Constitution. 

The  speech  from  which  I  was  quoting 
was  made  over  100  years  ago  appealing 
for  constitutional  processes,  not  for 
slavery.  God  forbid — he  did  not  ap- 
prove it — I  do  not  approve  it — Virginia 
did  not  approve  it.  We  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  it.  We  would  have  done  it  In  the 
constitutional  way. 

Thomas  Jefferson  never  approved  of 
slavery.  He  owned  slaves,  but  he  was 
going  to  free  them  at  his  death.  He 
did  not  do  it  during  his  lifetime,  but  he 
would  have  given  them  up. 

But  he  supported  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  payment  to  slaveowners,  be- 
cause there  were  many  instances  in 
which  most  of  a  man's  property  would 
be  tied  up  in  slaves.  When  he  died,  and 
the  assessment  of  his  worth  was  made, 
the  appraisal  might  list  his  land  at  $10.- 
000  and  his  slaves  at  $100,000.  They  were 
just  that  valuable,  because  there  was 
little  machinery  in  those  days,  remember, 
and  if  one  did  not  have  labor  one  could 
not  work  his  farm. 

That  is  the  reason  the  South  was  50 
years  in  recovering  from  the  blood  bath 
that  was  forced  on  us  back  in  1861  to 
1865.  All  the  South  had  left  was  its 
land.  In  the  VaUey  of  Virginia  where  I 
live,  all  the  fences  were  gone.  A  man 
could  look  out  from  the  top  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  see  100  houses 
and  bams  burning  at  one  time.  They 
took  the  livestock  and  the  horses  after 
the  war  and  left  only  the  land.  And  no 
one  could  work  it.  We  have  not  yet  re- 
covered economically  from  that  blow,  be- 
sides losing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
flower  of  our  youth.  The  North,  alone, 
suffered  casualties  of  more  than  400.000 
men.  They  spent  over  $3  billion  in 
money,  and  that  would  be  $20.  $30.  or  $40 
billion  in  money  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield 
for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
the  cost  have  been  much  less  in  the  long 
run.  both  to  the  North  and  to  the  South, 
had  the  statesmanlike  procedure  been 
agreed  upon,  that  there  would  have  been 
a  gradual  freeing  of  the  slaves,  with  the 
people  of  the  entire  United  States  help- 
ing to  bear  the  cost  of  indemnifying  the 
slaveowners,  who  had  acquired  slaves  as 


property  under  legal  institutions,  for  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  property  when 
they  were  being  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty rights  in  human  slaves? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Before  the 
distinguished  Senator  came  into  the 
Chamber  I  said,  in  effect,  that  we  could 
have  passed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  we  eventually  did.  The 
proclamation  was  not  legal,  although  it 
was  tried  as  a  war  measure  and  applied 
only  to  the  Confederacy.  Only  the  13th 
amendment  freed  the  slaves.  We  could 
have  freed  the  slaves  and  paid  for  them, 
on  the  basis  of  present  values,  for  one- 
eighth  of  what  we  paid  in  fighting  to 
free  them. 

Statesmanship  broke  down  and  we 
plunged  into  an  urmecessary  fratricidsd 
war. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  speech  of  Senator  Polk,  of  Mis- 
souri, on  January  14,  1861: 

But  Mr.  President,  there  was  no  need  of 
his  holding  such  language  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  his  party  in  either  House. 
We  know  full  well,  from  the  reports  of  the 
committee  of  33  In  the  House,  and  of  the 
committee  of  13  in  the  Senate,  and  from  the 
temper  evinced  by  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  Including  both  Senators  and 
Representatives,  that  they  have  shown  a 
disposition  as  unyielding  and  defiant  as  even 
Mr.  Glddlngs  could  have  desired.  Nothing 
Is  to  be  conceded.  It  would  seem,  even  If  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

Sir.  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
12  of  the  13  States  were  slaveholdlng.     And 
even    Massachusetts    herself,    had     been     a 
slaveholdlng  colony,  nor  had  she  ever  abol- 
ished slavery  by  any  statute  law.     They  all 
recognized  the  right  of  property   In  slaves. 
The  Constitution  was  adapted  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  slavery  as  it  then  existed,  and  was  In 
accordance  with  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
whole  covin  try  at  the  time.    Accordingly,  no 
man  doubted  that  It  recognized  property  in 
slaves,     and     was     designed     to     protect    It 
wherever  the  national  fiag  was  unfurled,  on 
sea  or  on  land.    No  question  was  made  as  to 
the  right  of  the  master  to  carry  his  slaves 
with   him.  Into  the   common  Territories  of 
the  Union.     Even  the  men  of  Mtissachusetts 
would  no  doubt  have  conceded  It.    Its  denial 
would  have  lessened  the  market  and  conse- 
quently depreciated  the  price  that  the  New 
England  slave  trader  might  get  for  the  slaves 
he   was  Importing  from   Africa   by  the  ship 
load.     The  flag  of  the  Union  protected  this 
property  on  Its  passage  from  Africa  to  the 
slave  States  of  the  South.     The  treaties  of 
the  country  with  foreign  nations  especially 
stipulated  for  the  Idemnlflcatlon  of  the  loss 
of  slaves.    This  was  done  In  the  Jay's  Treaty. 
It  was  done  In  the  Treaty  of  Ghent;  and  the 
treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  rec- 
ognizes and  protects  the  right  of  property  In 
slaves. 

But  the  times  have  changed.  States  have 
changed  their  institutions;  and  now  18  of 
them  are  nonslaveholdlng — a  majority  in 
number,  and  a  majority  In  population — and 
now  the  political  power  of  the  country  Is  In 
their  hands.  But  the  Constitution  Is  not 
changed.  No  amendment  has  been  added  to 
It  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  remains  ex- 
actly the  same  today,  that  It  was  In  1789. 
Yet  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  now  behold? 
A  political  party  has  been  organized  upon 
the  one  central  Idea  of  hostility  to  slavery, 
and  Its  ultimate  certain  abolition  In  every 
section  and  State  of  our  broad  republic,  and 


it  has  triumphed.  It  has  wrought  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
against  slavery,  and  Is  about  to  Inaugurate  a 
revolution  In  the  policy  and  administration 
of  the  Government  for  Its  extinction. 

Mr  President,  has  tbe  South  no  cause  for 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  her  Institutions,  and 
security  of  her  rights?  Is  not  her  very  ex- 
istence at  stake?  How  long  could  she  retain 
the  Institution  of  slavery  after  the  whole 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  her  for  Its 
destruction?  Think  what  could  be  effected 
by  Federal  legislation.  Abolition  of  slavery 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  abolition  in  the 
arsenals,  dockyards  and  forts;  outlawry  of  it 
on  the  high  seas,  and  wherever  the  flag  of 
the  Union  floats;  exclusion  of  It  from  the 
common  territories  belonging  equally  to  all 
the  States;  circumscribing  It  as  with  a  wall 
of  fire  within  the  States. 

Then  let  the  long  and  strong  arm  of  the 
executive  power  of  the  Government  be  put 
forth  for  Its  extinction  within  the  States. 
Sir.  It  wUl  be  mighty  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strongholds  of  southern  Institutions 
and  rights.  Against  almost  everything  else, 
but  this,  the  South  might  protect  herself. 
Cohorte  of  Federal  officeholders,  abolitionists, 
may  be  sent  Into  her  midst  to  exert  the 
patronage.  Influence,  and  power  of  their  of- 
fices, and  to  plot  and  conspire  against  her 
property,  and  her  peace.  Postmasters — more 
than  13.000,  with  all  their  employees,  con- 
trolling the  mails  and  loading  them  down 
with  incendiary  documents.  Add  to  these, 
land  officers,  surveyors  of  land,  surveyors  of 
ports,  collectors  of  customs,  assistant  treas- 
urers, judges  and  marshals,  each  of  these, 
with  their  subordinates.  Intent  upon  one 
aim.  What  Institution  could  withstand  such 
an  Invasion,  such  sapping  and  mining? 
Even  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Wade,  is 
not  surprised  that  the  citizens  of  the  slave - 
holding  States  should  begin  to  arouse  them- 
selves from  their  supiness. 

The  slave  property  of  the  South,  Sir,  is 
worth  $3 '/a  or  4  billion.  Is  it  to  be  expected, 
that  a  brave  and  Intelligent  people  would 
submit  without  resistance,  without  a  mur- 
mur, to  the  destruction  of  such  an  amazing 
amount  of  property?  Sir.  no  people.  In  any 
age  of  the  world.  In  any  country,  or  clime, 
under  any  form  of  government,  has  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  destruction  of  a  hundredth 
part  of  It.  without  resistance  and  revolution. 
But  there  Is  a  more  horrible  result  still  to 
follow,  especially  In  those  States  where  the 
black  slaves  greatly  outnumber  the  free 
whites.  This  I  forbear  to  hold  up  to  view.  I 
draw  a  veil  over  It.  Let  not  Its  horrors  be 
even  suggested  to  the   Imagination. 

I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
exlsU,  and  Is  spreading  among  the  masses  of 
the  citizens  of  the  southern  section  of  our 
Union,  alarm  In  all  the  slaveholdlng  States, 
real  and  profound  alarm,  for  the  safety  both 
of  their  property  and  the  lives  of  their  wives 
and  children.  The  President  has  sketched 
thU  In  the  following  sentences  of  his  last 
annual  message:  "The  Immediate  peril  arises 
not  so  much  from  these  causes  as  from  tlie 
fact,  that  the  Incessant  and  violent  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  throughout  the  North, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  at 
length  produced  ite  malign  Influence  on  the 
slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  vague  notions 
of  freedom.  Hence,  a  sense  of  security  no 
longer  exists  around  the  family  altar.  This 
feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given  place  to 
appreliensions  of  servile  Insurrection.  Many 
a  matron  throughout  the  South  retires  at 
night  In  dread  of  what  may  befall  herself  and 
her  children  before  the  morning.  Should  this 
apprehension  of  domestic  danger,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  extend  and  Intensify  It- 
self until  It  shall  pervade  the  masses  of  the 
southern  people,  then  disunion  will  become 
Inevitable.  Self-preservation  Is  the  hrst  law 
of  nature,  and  has  been  Implanted  In  the 
heart  of  every  man  by  his  Creator  for  the 
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wisest  purpose;  and  no  political  union,  how- 
ever fraught  with  blessings  and  benefits  in  all 
other  respects,  can  long  continue.  If  the  nec- 
essary consequence  be  to  render  the  homes 
and  firesides  of  nearly  half  the  parties  to  be 
habitually  and   hopelessly  Insecure." 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  are  thick- 
ening around  us  every  hoiir,  can  be  dissipated 
but    by    one   course.      Concessions    must   be 
made  full  and  certain,  and  that  without  de- 
lay.    There  is  but  one  other  alternative  left, 
and  that  is  dissolution  of  our  beloved  Union. 
Mr   President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mis- 
souri seems  to  be  the  first  of  the  slaveholding 
States  selected  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
for  abolition  attack.    The  New  York  Tribune, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  organs  of 
the  abolitionists,  shortly  after  the  late  presl- 
dentiftl  election,  contained  an  article  on  that 
election.     In  that  article  It  descanted  upon 
the  results  and  bearings  of  the  election  gen- 
erally,   and   also   especially    in    reference    to 
Missouri.     It  used   the  following  language: 
"Deeply  as  we  all  rejoice  in  the  general  results 
of  the  election,  there  is  even  greater  reason 
for  pleasure  and  hope  In   the  condition  of 
things   it    thus   reveals   In    Missouri.      Here, 
then,  is  a  slave  State  entering  upon  a  strug- 
gle to  rid  herself  of  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever  befall  a  people.    She  needs  our  help.    She 
needs  the  encouragement  of  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  North  on  behalf  of  freedom.    She 
needs,  above  all.  that  the  tide  of  free  emi- 
gration pouring  westward  should,  as  far  as 
possible,   find   homes    upon   her   soil.     This 
part  of  the  subject,  especially  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  parties  who  propose  to 
seek  for  themselves  new  abodes  in  the  great 
West." 

But.  sir,  if  disruption  is  to  be  forced  upon 
us,  we  can  at  least  guard  ourselves  against 
Incursions  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ought  not  to  say,  I  will 
not  say.  that  Missouri  would  be  better  off 
in  the  event  of  secession  than  she  is  now. 
But  I  may  say,  that  I  cannot  see  how  she  can 
be  greatly  worse  off.  But,  sir.  I  do  not  pre- 
sent before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
the  reasons  why  Mlssourlans,  In  case  of  a 
division  of  the  Confederacy  into  a  northern 
and  southern  one.  will  fix  the  destiny  of 
their  State  with  the  South.  These  reasons 
are  properly  reserved  for  another  locality. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
citizens  of  Missouri  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
disruption  of  this  Government.  It  would 
rend  the  great  heartstrings  of  the  entire 
State.  She  would  submit  to  the  most  painful 
catastrophe,  with  feelings  like  those  with 
which  an  affectionate  daughter  would  part 
forever  from  her  long-loved  and  deeply  vener- 
ated mother.  Will  you  not  spare  her  the 
mournful  separation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  argue 
the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  of  separate 
State  secession.  The  controversy.  In  my 
opinion,  has  progressed  beyond  that  stage  of 
It.  Secession  Is  now  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  has  been  thrice  repeated.  To  stop 
to  argue  its  constitutionality,  is  to  fall  be- 
hind the  march  of  events.  It  would  be 
something  like  discussing  the  legality  of 
the  Judgment  of  a  court,  after  Its  sentence 
had  been  executed  and  the  convict  hanged. 
Secession  having  actually  taken  place  in  the 
four  States,  and  Just  on  the  point  of  taking 
place  in  at  least  three  others,  we  must  now 
deal  with  consequences. 

Following  after  secession,  there  comes 
upon  us  a  question  of  more  momentous  Im- 
port: and  that  is;  has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Constitution,  the  right  to 
coerce  a  seceding  State  back  into  the  Union 
by  force?  In  the  emergency  which  is  upon 
us.  this  is  now  a  practical  question;  and  it 
is  as  momentous  as  It  Is  urgent. 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  seem  to  me 
to  approach  the  subject  under  wrong  Im- 
pressions.     They   seem   to    think    that    the 
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states  were  made  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  States.  But  the  truth  Is,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  was  made  by  the  States,  for 
the  States.  Now  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  hostile  in  its  spirit,  and  de- 
structive in  Its  action,  to  the  rights  and 
Institutions  of  the  people  of  a  portion  of 
the  States;  what  then?  Let  the  spirit  which 
dictated  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
answer.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  it  falls 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  Its  creation,  and 
instead  of  Inruring  domestic  tranquility, 
destroys  It:  what  then?  Let  the  example  of 
the  Revolutionary  Fathers.  In  withdrawing 
themselves  and  their  States  from  the  Union 
of  the  old  Confederation,  answer. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Pugh,  has  said 
that  he  will  not  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
remove  the  well  behind  which  stands  the 
Atlas  which  supports  on  his  shoulders  alone, 
the  firmament  of  our  federative  system.  But. 
sir.  I  have  no  such  aversion.  I  am  willing 
to  see  the  danger  that  lies  before  us.  If  this 
Government  is  about  to  rush  into  the  vortex 
of  ruin,  I  want  to  know  it.  If  civil  war  Is 
removed  from  us  but  by  a  single  step,  do  not 
let  me  be  ignorant  of  It,  lest  I  take  that  step 
in  the  dark.  Hide  from  me  the  day,  when 
the  dying  agonies  of  my  country  shall  begin; 
but  do  not  hide  from  me,  the  lawless  and 
fatal  policy  which  must  inevitably  plunge 
her  Into  the  mortal  strife. 

By  the  10th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  power  to  coerce,  therefore  does  not 
exist — cannot  exist,  unless  it  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  there  Is  no  delegation  of  any  such 
power.  It  follows,  of  necessity,  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  possess  It. 
All  such  argximent  Is  confuted  and  con- 
founded by  the  simple  truth,  that  the  Con- 
stitution nowhere  gives  the  power.  Nor  will 
it  answer  or  attempt  to  raise  the  power  by 
Implication.  The  very  terms  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  Just  quoted,  preclude 
the  Implication,  expressly  and  emphatically, 
and  forever.  They  utterly  exclude  any  such 
conclusion. 

Yet  some  persist  In  the  attempt  to  deduce 
the  power  from  the  nature  of  the  compacts. 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  first  addressed  the  Senate,  to  pursue  that 
course.  It  Is  said  that,  "When  two  parties 
make  a  compact,  there  results  to  each  the 
power  of  compelling  the  other  to  execute  It." 
Results  from  what?  Such  power  can  only 
result,  either,  first  from  the  compact  itself, 
second,  from  the  fact  of  making  it.  It  does 
not  result  from  the  compact,  because  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  compact  itself  gives  no 
such  power  to  the  General  Goverrunent.  It 
cannot  result  from  the  fact  of  making  It,  be- 
cause the  compact  Itself  expressly  declares 
that  it  shall  not  vest,  except  by  its  own 
delegation. 

But  the  States  made  the  compact — the 
Constitution— not  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  each  other.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  was  a  party  to  any  compact 
with  the  States.  Therefore,  by  the  very 
postulate  Itself,  that  Government  can  have 
no  right  to  enforce  the  execution  of  a  com- 
pact, to  which  it  never  was  a  party.  The 
postulate  assumed,  goes  upon  the  further 
assumption,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States.  But  that  assumpion  is  false  in 
fact.  If  such  power,  therefore,  as  is  as- 
sumed in  the  postulate — the  power  to  forc- 
ible coercion — exists  anywhere,  it  must  be- 
long to  the  other  contracting  States,  which 
are  parties  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
not  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  the  result  of  the  compact, 
and  that  Is  all.     It  can  only  use  the  powers 


given  to  It  In  express  terms  by  the  compact, 
nothing  more.  Unless  the  power,  therefore 
Is  vested  In  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
terms  of  the  compact,  or  in  other  words  by 
the  Constitution,  It  can  neither  coerce  a 
State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  nor  punish  her 
when  she  goes  out.  But  no  such  power  is 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  absence  of  this  power  Is  no  casus 
omissus  In  the  Constitution.  So  far  from  It. 
the  very  point  was  presented  and  pressed 
upon  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, at  the  very  commencement  of  its 
deliberations.  The  Convention  met,  and  com- 
menced Its  labors  on  the  25th  of  May  1787. 
Only  4  days  thereafter,  on  the  29th,  Mr. 
Randolph  presented  the  plan  of  a  Federal 
Constitution.  It  consisted  a  series  of  15 
resolutions.  The  sixth  resolution  contained 
the  following:  "That  the  National  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  be  empowered  to  call  forth 
the  force  of  the  Union  against  any  member 
of  the  Union  falling  to  fulfill  Its  duty  under 
the  articles  thereof."  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Madison,  this  proposition  was  postponed, 
and  it  was  never  again  called  up.  And  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  he  uttered  the  sen- 
timents quoted  a  few  days  since  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Benjamin,  In 
his  speech  on  the  question  of  State  seces- 
sion (Madison  papers,  5  Elliot's  Debates,  pp. 
127,  128,  139.  140). 

Afterwards  on  the  15th  of  June.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson proposed  a  project  of  a  Constitution. 
This  also  consisted  of  a  series  of  nine  resolu- 
tion. His  sixth  resolution  also  proposed  to 
give  the  General  Government  the  right  to 
coerce  a  State.  This.  too.  was  postponed  by 
the  Convention,  and  was  never  again  renewed. 
So  that  the  proposition  to  give  to  the  Gen- 
eral Goverrunent  the  power  to  coerce  a  State, 
was  distinctly  put  to  the  Convention  twice 
over  on  different  days,  and  each  time  it  was 
refused.  The  Convention  was  exceedingly 
careful  and  scrupulous  on  this  point  of  the 
pxjwer  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  Its 
departments,  over  the  States. 

The  sixth  resolution  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
plan  contained  another  proposition  akin  to 
the  coercion  of  a  State.  It  was.  "That  the 
National  Legislature  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  negate  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Legislature,  the  articles  of  union 
or  any  treaty  subsisting  under  the  authority 
of  the  Union."  This  power  was  first  agreed 
to.  This  was  on  the  31st  of  May.  But 
afterwards,  on  the  8th  of  June,  It  was  recon- 
sidered and  voted  down.  It  was  never  again 
renewed. 

On  the  18th  of  June  Mr.  Hamilton  also 
proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  embodying 
his  Ideas  of  a  constitution,  his  10th  resolution 
proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
laws  by  the  particular  States  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  that  the  President 
should  have  power  to  appoint  the  Governor 
of  each  SUte.  who  should  have  a  negative 
upon  the  laws  of  the  State  of  which  he  was 
Governor.  This  was  refused.  Again;  It  was 
proposed  in  the  eighth  resolution  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's plan,  to  give  the  President  and  a 
convenient  nvimber  of  Federal  Judiciary,  a 
power  of  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.     And  this  was  rejected. 

But  it  is  said  that  what  is  contended  for.  Is 
not  coercion  of  a  State;  but  only  that  the 
Federal  Executive  is  bound  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  faithfully  executed.  This  I  understand 
to  be  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded. 
Such  I  infer  to  be  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent elect.  If  the  newspapers  of  his  party 
which  have  spoken  on  the  subject  truly  gives 
his  position.  Let  us  examine  this  a  little. 
Suppose  a  State  secedes,  in  the  exercise  either 
of  a  constitutional  or  a  revolutionary  right — 
I  do  not  care  which,  for  the  purpose  In  hand. 
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She  passes  laws  In  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States;  they  may  be  In  regard  to 
the  revenue  and  Its  collection,  or  the  carrying 
of  the  malls,  or  anything  else.  An  officer  of 
the  State,  duly  appointed  such,  acting  in 
pursuance  of  her  laws,  and  In  the  execution 
of  them,  does  an  act  In  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Executive 
undertakes  to  enforce  the  Federal  laws 
against  him.  Forthwith  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State,  whose  agent  and  servant  he  Is.  and 
whose  command  he  Is  obeying,  is  Interposed 
to  protect  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S. 
Government  brings  Its  power  Into  play  to 
punish  him.  Here  Is  necessarily  conflict  and 
coercion.  You  may  call  it  the  execution  of 
sovereignty  of  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  reaching  coercion  by 
an   indirect   and   roundabout  mode;    and   I 
confess  that,  that  fact  does  not  render  its 
features  any  the  less  abhorrent  to  my  mind. 
On  the   contrary.   It  makes  them  only  the 
more  so.     You  coerce  each  Individual  citizen 
of  the  State,  and  yet  you  say  you  do  not 
coerce  the  State.    Then  you  may  hang  as  a 
traitor  each   Individual   citizen   of   a   State, 
and  the  State  wlU  not  be  depopulated,  nor 
lose  a  single  soul.     Sir.  such  a  result  Is  not 
what  Is  contemplated  by  the   Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  when  It  makes  It  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.     That  Constitution 
never  Intended  that  Federal  laws  should  be 
executed  by  force  of  arms  within  the  limits 
of  a  State  which  has,   In  the  most  solemn 
and  authentic  form,  withdrawn  Itself  from 
the  Union,  and  displaced  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Goverrunent.     It  has  respect  to 
the    execution    of   the    laws   of    the   United 
States  only  upon  the  soil  of  a  State  while 
she  remains  within  the  Union,  and  subject 
to    Its    jurisdiction.     And    here    sir.    Is    the 
exact  point  of  difference  between  secession 
and    nullification.     In    the   latter    case,    the 
State,   still   abiding  In  the   Union,  and   ac- 
knowledging the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  refuses  to  obey  the  laws.     In 
the   former   case   she   has  separated   herself 
from  the  Union,  and  put  off  Its  Jurisdiction. 
To  my  mind,  the  difference  is  a  clear  and  a 
broad  one. 

But,  sir,  to  enforce  the  laws  within  the 
limits  of  a  State  after  she  has  seceded  is  an 
Impossibility.  This  position  was  vindicated 
a  few  days  ago  to  the  Senate  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Hunter, 
much  more  ably  than  I  can  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  it;  and  I  shall  therefore  forbear  to  go 
over  the  ground  much  better  occupied  by 
him,  and  shall  invoke  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  but  a  single  view  of  it.  The  State 
has  withdrawn  herself  from  the  Union. 
There  Is  not  a  single  Federal  officer  within 
her  boundaries — no  Judges,  no  clerks,  no 
marshals.  In  our  Government  the  laws  can 
be  executed  only  by  the  courts  and  their 
officers.  The  President.  In  fulfilling  the  duty 
Imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  has  no 
right  to  act  as  Judge,  jury,  and  executioner. 
He  Is  no  autocrat.  If  the  United  States 
law  is  violated,  the  offense  is  cognizable 
under  the  Constitution,  only  by  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  A  court  must  be  called:  a 
Federal  Judge  must  preside;  a  U.S.  marshal 
must  be  there  to  execute  process;  and  a 
district  attorney  to  prosecute  the  offense. 
But  all  this.  In  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. Is  Impossible,  because  there  Is  not  a 
single  one  of  all  these  officers  within  the 
limits  of  the  State. 

Do  you  say  you  will  change  the  laws,  and 
send  foreign  judges  and  marshals  Into  the 
State?  Well  you  make  the  alteration  of  the 
law.  and  you  send  your  judge  and  marshal  to 
the  State.  But  the  State  will  not  receive 
them.  She  excludes  them  by  force  of  arms. 
If  you  are  determined  to  force  them  upon 
her.  It  must  be  done  by  Federal  troops,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Here  la  war. 


But  you  suppose  3rou  shall  succeed  In  forc- 
ing your  officers  Into  the  seceding  State,  and 
you  open  your  courts.  The  party  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  must  be  Indicted  by  a  grand 
Jury.  This  is  the  first  step.  Without  it  you 
cannot  put  him  on  trial.  But  the  grand  Jury 
must  be  citizens  of  the  State.  Each  one  of 
them  Is  prohibited  by  the  authority  of  his 
State  from  finding  a  true  bill,  and  therefore, 
he  cannot  do  It.  And  each  one  may  be  liable 
to  the  very  same  kind  of  a  prosecution,  and 
therefore  he  will  not  do  It.  And  the  next  step, 
which  Is  also  an  indispensable  one,  is,  that  the 
accused  is  entitled  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
tried  by  a  traverse  Jury,  which  must  be  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  the  State.  And  they  too. 
for  the  same  reasons  already  stated  in  regard 
to  the  grand  Jvu"y,  will  not,  and  cannot,  con- 
vict the  accused.  The  Army  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  made  to  play  any  principal 
p»art  in  the  process  of  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Nor  is  the  President  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  allow  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  play  any  principal  part  In  the 
process  of  enforcing  the  laws.  He  can  only 
send  the  troops  to  act  In  the  capacity  of  a 
posse,  xmder  the  direction  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities. These  authorities  must  make  de- 
mand for  the  posse,  and  take  the  charge  of 
it.  But  In  the  case  supposed  there  Is  neither 
civil  officer  to  make  demand  for  the  aid  of 
the  troops,  nor  is  there  any  judgment  of  a 
court  to  be  executed. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  suppose  it  be  con- 
ceded that  this  kind  of  coercion  Is  constitu- 
tional, and  that  you  are  able  to  put  It  Into 
operation,  what  result  have  you  reached  In 
the  process  of  It?  You  have  Inaugurated 
war,  nothing  less,  nothing  else.  Sir.  war  Is 
the  most  terrible  of  all  calamities  under  all 
circumstances,  and  for  the  most  righteous 
of  causes.  It  stands  first  In  the  dreadful  tri- 
umvirate for  the  scourging  of  the  nations — 
war.  pestilence,  and  famine.  War  first  and 
chief  est  of  the  three.  But  this  would  be 
the  most  wicked,  most  horrible  at  all  wars. 
It  would  be  civil.  Internecine  war,  perhaps 
also  servile  war. 

In  the  dreary  catalog  of  wars  that  have 
ciu^ed  and  depopulated  and  ravaged  the 
earth,  there  Is  none  which  Is  a  parallel  to 
what  such  a  war  must  be.  The  civil  wars 
of  the  Roman  Empire  In  ancient  days,  and 
those  of  the  British  In  more  modem,  are  no 
types  of  what  this  American  civil  war  must 
be.  It  will  be  a  war  of  sections — the  North 
against  the  South,  and  the  South  against 
the  North.  It  will  be  a  war  of  families — 
son  against  father,  brother  against  brother, 
and  husband  against  his  wife's  brother.  It 
win  be  bitter,  bloody,  remorseless,  and  exter- 
minating. No  man  can  tell  when  it  will  ter- 
minate, and  no  fancy  depict  its  horrors.  Its 
universal  devastation  and  ruin.  The  picture 
drawn  by  Mr.  Burke  of  the  havoc  Inflicted 
by  Hyder  All  upon  the  Camatlc,  will  scarcely 
convey  an  adequate  Idea  of  it. 

Sir.  is  any  Senator  on  this  floor  prepared 
to  reeort  to  coercion  in  order  to  achieve  such 
a  result?  Ought  any  Senator  to  be  willing 
to  deny  to  the  South  the  constitutional  con- 
cessions and  gtiarantees  necessary  to  main- 
tain her  rights  and  safety,  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring these  consequences? 

Mr.  President,  for  myself,  I  denounce  the 
policy  and  the  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  must  lead  to  such  disasters.  If 
we  must  separate,  let  us  separate  in  peace. 
If  republicanism,  having  beaten  down  and 
subdued  the  gallant  democracy  of  the  North, 
is  determined,  in  spite  of  constitutional 
guarantees,  in  spite  of  social  duties,  in  spite 
of  justice  and  right — Is  determined  to  exter- 
minate the  Institution  of  slavery  from  every 
foot  of  soil,  of  every  State  In  the  Union,  or 
else  to  force  the  slaveholding  States  to  go  out 
of  the  Union — let  our  separation  be  without 
the  shedding  of  blood.  "Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me.  and 


between  thy  herdsmen  and  my  herdsmen,  for 
we  are  brethren.  Separate  thyself,  I  pray 
thee,  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  the  right;  or  if  thou  de- 
part to  the  right  hand,  then  I  wUl  go  to  the 
left"     (Genesis  13:  8). 

Mr.  President,  South  Carolina  has  by  sol- 
emn ordinance  declared  herself  withdrawn 
from  the  Union,  and  repealed  the  act  by 
which  she  ratified  the  Constitution,  and  en- 
tered Into  the  Confederacy.  This  has  been 
done  by  a  convention  deliberately  called  by 
the  people  for  that  purpose.  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida  are  In  the  same  position. 
Other  States  are  following  close  and  hard  in 
the  same  path.  Sir.  I  am  sorry  that  the  good 
people  of  these  States,  In  the  exercise  of  their 
high  discretion  for  securing  their  sacred  con- 
stitutional rights,  had  not  seen  fit  to  consult 
with  their  sister  slaveholding  States,  before 
adopting  this  policy.  These  States  all  have 
the  same  Institutions,  the  same  rights,  the 
same  blood.  Their  cause  Is  a  common  one; 
their  pMjIlcy,  It  seems  to  me.  ought  to  have 
been  a  common  one,  also. 

But,  Senators,  I  will  never  give  my  vote  nor 
my  consent  either  to  coerce  or  to  execute  the 
laws  by  force  of  arms  In  any  way  In  any  one 
of  them.  To  do  that  would  be  to  wage  war 
upon  them;  and  that  war  could  have  but  one 
object,  and  that,  to  subjugate  the  States  and 
bring  them  back  captive  In  chains.  Is  there 
any  Senator  who  would  be  willing  to  achieve 
that  scandalous  and  monstrous  result,  even 
If  It  were  possible  to  accomplUh  It?  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  never 
designed  by  the  fathers  to  be  prostituted  to 
any  such  base  purpose  of  oppression  and  out- 
rage. It  has  no  aptitude  to  coerce  and  hold 
In  unwilling  union,  alienated,  hostile,  and 
beUigerent  States,  nor  to  maintain  a  central- 
ized despotic  power  to  dominate  over  subju- 
gated provinces,  and  to  coerce  their  alle- 
giance by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  conciliation  has  fled  from  this  Congress 
and  this  Senate  Hall.  Is  It  clean  gone  from 
the  country  forever?  Does  It  no  longer  move 
the  masses  of  honest  and  true  men  of  the 
North?  Do  they  not  still  love  their  country, 
the  whole  country,  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North?  Will  they  forget  the  spirit  In  which 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  waged?  Will 
they  not  recollect,  that  George  Washington, 
a  southern  man.  led  their  fathers  of  the 
North  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  South,  in 
that  war;  that  while  northern  men  offered 
up  their  lives  on  southern  battlefields,  the 
men  of  the  South  as  cheerfully  shed  their 
blood  in  the  defense  of  their  brethren  on 
northern  soil? 

And  remembering  that  Heaven  itself  deals 
with  his  creature,  man,  through  mediation 
and  in  infinite  cohbession;  remembering  too. 
that  in  order  to  form  the  Constitution  of 
our  Goverrunent.  their  fathers  made  con- 
cessions upon  this  very  subject  of  slavery, 
will  they  refuse  the  concessions  now  de- 
manded by  the  South,  not  merely  on  the 
score  of  equality  and  of  right;  but  as  neces- 
sary, to  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren? Will  they  not  yield  them,  and  so 
preserve,  or  if  need  be.  reconstruct,  the 
Union  of   these  American  States? 

That  former  Senator  from  Missouri 
said: 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal,  from  their  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
North;  and  may  God  grant,  to  Interpose  for 
our  country,  in  this  hour  of  her  extremity, 
and  need. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  brilliant  speech 
delivered  last  summer  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Jefferson's  historic  school, 
Hon.  Fred  Gray,  a  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  Virginia,  said : 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  tre- 
mendous,     even      unbelievable,      scientific 
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achlevemenU  of  the  past  two  decades  have 
conditioned  the  mind  of  man  for  change. 
Today,  many  have  developed  an  attitude  that 
whatever  Is  as  old  as  yesterday,  must  cer- 
tainly be  obsolete.  We  are  ready  for  change. 
We  are  even  eager  for  change  and  In  many 
instances,  we  are  apparently  ready  for  change 
for  the  sake  of  change  Itself  and  not  for 
any  virtue  which  the  change  offers  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  tremendous 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  the  fields 
of  technology  has  had  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  people.  There  Is  a  rest- 
lessness; an  impatience;  even  to  the  extent 
of  affecting  our  governments.  Legislatures 
leap  to  new  and  untried  methods  and  dis- 
regard the  tried  and  true.  Courts  seek  to 
do  bv  revolution  that  which  should  be  done 
by  evolution.  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  on  Constitutional  Government 
that  these  are  dangerous  practices — that 
freedom  remains  modern  and  that  the  dan- 
gers to  freedom  remain  unchanged.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  we  were  created  and  seek  In 
these  revolutionary  times  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ba-sic  concepts  of  the  American  Republic 
and  to  alert  the  American  public  to  the  dan- 
gers which  we  feel  are  being  pursued  today. 
We  believe  that  the  ancient  slogan— "the 
price  of  Uberty  Is  eternal  vigilance"  Is  neither 
outmoded  ror  outworn. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  your  passion.  I  care  not 
for  your  views  on  segregation  or  Integration. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  your  politics,  and 
my  appeal  Is  as  much  to  the  Negro  as  to 
white  race.  I  appeal  only  to  reason.  I  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  lessons  of  history,  and  ask 
yourself,  am  I  safe  from  tyranny? 

The   Negro  says   he   Is   struggling  for   his 
total  freedom.     No  one  can  criticize  a  man 
for  seeking  freedom.    But  I  say  to  the  Negro 
race.  'If  it  is  Indeed  freedom  which  you  seek, 
you  should  not  believe  that  yours  Is  the  first 
such  struggle  In  the  history  of  the  world." 
White  men  have  struggled  for  centuries  to 
achieve  their  freedom.     And  against  whom 
did  we  struggle?     We  struggled  against  gov- 
ernment.   When  we  struggled  to  be  free,  we 
struggled  against  a  czar,  an  emperor,  a  king — 
give  him  whatever  title  you  will — but  It  was 
the    power   of    a    too   powerful    government 
which  we  were  seeking  to  escape.    And  after 
centuries  of  struggle  a  new  concept  was  born. 
It  was  a  concept  predicated  on  the  Individ- 
ual dignity  of  a  human  being,  a  concept  that 
there  are  certain  rights  that  a  man  possesses 
because   he    Is    a   man.   certain    rights    that 
neither   the    courts,    the   Congress,    nor   the 
Crown  can  take  from  him.     Much  later,  we 
came  to  refer  to  them  as  certain  "Inalien- 
able  rights."     Long  after   the   birth  of  the 
concept  of  a  written  guarantee  of  these  rights 
was  wrung  from  the  British  Crown  by  our 
E^arlish  forebears     Ma»na  Carta.    A  promise 
of  liberty.    When  the  English  colonists  came 
to  America  they  brought  with  them  a  fierce 
love  for  those  rights.    It  was  to  preserve  those 
rights  that  our  forefathers  pledged  to  one 
another   "Our   lives,   our  fortunes,   and   our 
sacred  honor"  and  entered  upon  a  struggle 
that  even  the  most  optimistic  among  them 
Is  certain  to  have  realized  carried  with  It  the 
very  real  prospect  of  death  as  a  traitor.     It 
was  the  determination  never  again  to  sur- 
render to  government  their  individual  rights 
that  carried   them  through  the  horror  and 
suffering   of    Valley    Forge    to    the    glory    of 
York  town. 

These  same  people  drafted  and  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  people  who  had  more  than  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  tyranny.  They  knew  him 
well  •  •  •  they  had  faced  his  sharp  steel  In 
battle  •  •  •  they  had  starved  under  his 
blockade  •  •  •  their  comrades  In  arms  had 
died  under  his  power.  Tyranny  was  no  friend 
to  them  and  when  they  instituted  our  form 
of  Government  they  did  so  with  one  thought 
uppermost  In  their  minds.  "We.  the  people" 
are  to  control  the  Government,  the  Govern- 
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m((nt  18  to  be  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  They  placed  every  safe- 
guard around  their  liberty  that  they  could 
coicelve.  They  rigidly  limited  the  power  of 
the  Central  Government.  They  preserved  to 
ths  States  all  the  powers  except  those  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

Today  the  struggle  lies  forgotten,  the  fears 
ar;  regarded  as  outmoded,  the  safeguards  are 
thrown  aside.    Under  a  cry  of  freedom,  well- 
m;anlng  people  forget  the  lessons  of  history, 
forget  that  unlimited  power  Inevitably  leads 
txj  oppression,  and  seek  by  the  process  of  em- 
pc  wering  the  Central  Government,  to  obtain 
wliat  they  would  call  liberty.     And  I  say  to 
tt  em  the  very  tools  which  you  forge  today  in 
the  name  of  freedom  can  as  easily  be  used 
tomorrow  to  enslave  us  all.    No  tyrant  could 
aak   better   weapons   than    those  which   you 
now  create.    The  very  people  who  most  need 
unalterable    constitutional    rights    applaud. 
Irdeed  demand,  a  process  by  which  constltu- 
ti  jnal  rights  are  made  subject  to  Interpreta- 
Uon  and  change.     Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
rights  which   we   have   considered   Inviolate 
now  faU  within  the  orbit  of  Judicial  change. 
Ttie  Constitution,  the  harness  by  which  Fed- 
er  al  power  is  held  In  check.  Is  cast  aside  and 
we.   all   of   us.   must   pray   that   power  thus 
icosed  will   never  fall   into  the  hands  of  a 
zitalot.     And  still   you  may   ask  what  is  It. 
t:  lat  the  President's  civil  rights  bill  does,  that 
».  endangers  our  liberty?    And  I  would  reply 
tliat  it  establishes  a  sufficient  precedent  as 
t>  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
s  ipport  almost  any  legislation  which  can  be 
conceived. 

TnLE    VI 


Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  on 
1\  larch  12.  title  VI  is  the  real  penalty  pro- 
vision of  this  unconstitutional  and  pow- 
er-grabbing bill.  Title  II.  the  accommo- 
( ations  section,  is  merely  the  reenact- 
liient  of  a  punitive  civil  rights  bill  which 
t^e  Supreme  Court  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional in  1883  and  which  a  former 
iiember  of  that  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Whit- 
taker  says  is  still  the  law  of  the  land. 
That  means,  of  course,  section  II  is  clear- 
ly unconstitutional  although  it  would  au- 
I»ear  that  some  believe  that  a  combina- 
tion of  politicians.  Socialists,  churchmen, 
iind  so  forth,  can  prevail  upon  the  pres- 
(int  Court  to  reverse  that  decision  on  the 
I  Tound  that  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a 
)rivate  hotel  or  restaurant  to  select  his 
associates,  or  decide  to  whom  he  wishes 

0  sell  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
)f  the  times. 

Again,  in  a  3-hour  speech  on  March 
:>3,  I  pointed  out  how  irritating,  as  well 
IS  how  unconstitutional,  was  title  VII, 
ivhich  would  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  force  unwanted  employees  upon 
:,he  owner  and  operator  of  a  private  busi- 
ness. And,  of  course,  the  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  sections  relating 
to  elections  will  cause  trouble  in  some 
States,  although  not  in  Virginia  because 
no  one  can  truthfully  claim  that  any- 
body is  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  Vir- 
ginia because  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

1  repeat  that  the  real  "meat  ax"  of  the 
bill  is  in  title  VI,  which  would  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  withhold 
from  an  individual,  from  groups,  and 
even  from  an  entire  State,  types  of  Fed- 
eral aid  that  run  into  the  billions.  The 
following  list  includes  just  a  part  of  those 
programs : 

Agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Colleges  for  agricultural  and  the  me- 
chanic arts. 
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Civil  defense. 

Highway  construction. 

Public  works  planning. 

The  school  lunch  program. 

Soil  conservation. 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
vention. 

International  research  and  training. 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act. 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration 
projects  on  social  security  or  related  pro- 
grams. 

Child  welfare  services. 

Surplus  property  disposition  and  uti- 
lization. 

Financial  assistance  for  maintenance 
and  operations  of  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas. 

National    Defense   Education    Act   of 

1958. 

Community  health  services,  particu- 
larly for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities  re- 
search and  demonstrations.  That  re- 
fers to  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  I  believe.  I 
continue  the  list: 

Health  research  facilities  construction. 
Water  treatment  works  construction. 
Old-age  assistance  and  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged. 
Aid  to  the  blind. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  12th.  I  have 
made  many  speeches  to  State  bankers 
associations,  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations   about   the    disastrous    effect 
upon  their  lending  privileges  of  title  VI 
of  the  Senate  omnibus  bill  of  1963.    As 
a  result,  terrific  opposition  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  had  developed  among  all 
of  the  lending  institutions  of  the  Nation. 
Then  comes  the  pea  shell  game:  Insur- 
ance programs  that  you  thought  were 
under  the  shell  are  no  longer  there.    See, 
I  lift  the  shell  in  subtitle  102  and  declare 
that  the  insurance  programs  are  not  cov- 
ered.   However,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  repealed  the  President's  order 
about  discrimination  in  all  housing  pro- 
grams until  the  adoption  of  the  House 
floor  amendment  excluding  contracts  of 
insurance  and  guarantee.    I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
this  language  means  what  it  says.    They 
are  excluded. 

Mr.    HILL.     Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  took  the  lead 
and  rendered  a  magnificent  service  in 
enlightening  people  as  to  the  housing 
provisions  in  the  bill  as  it  was  originally 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  President.  As 
to  the  report  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  when  the  committee  be- 
came enlightened,  is  it  not  true  there 
was  so  much  opposition  to  those  provi- 
sions that  the  House  committee  voted 
certain  amendments,  which  took  out  the 
guarantees  in  the  contracts? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  I 
explained  it  to  the  bankers  and  to  the 
savings  and  loan  association  officials  all 
over  the  United  States.  They  had  the 
ability  to  get  an  expression  of  their  view- 
point. They  intended  to  make  their 
viewpoint  against  this  bill  felt  in  Con- 
gress— make  no  mistake  about  it.  So  the 
House  quietly,  in  an  overnight  session, 
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stated.  "Please  be  excluded.    Please  keep 
quiet.    We  will  not  place  this  burden  on 

Mr.  HILL.  It  adopted  an  amendment 
that  would  exclude  certain  financial  in- 
stitutions.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
If  there  were  to  be  a  shell  game,  it 
seemed  that  they  were  out,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's open  housing  provision  was  to  be 
enforced.  It  could  have  been  extended 
to  insurance  and  contracts,  and  enforced 
under  section  601.  Another  amendment 
had  to  be  adopted,  so  as  to  spell  out  con- 
tracts and  insurance.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI  has  so 
eloquently  and  ably  explained,  they  cov- 
ered the  FHA,  but  not  the  VA,  nor  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
But  if  insurance  money  or  a  contract  is 
Involved,  it  is  covered  by  this  vicious  bill. 

Mr.   HILL.     But  the  housing  that  is 
provided  for  the  old  people  Is  stUl  left  in? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  for  low-income  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes.     They  have 

to  take  it. 
Mr.  HILL.    They  have  to  take  it? 
Mr.    ROBERTSON.     It    amounts    to 

that.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  HILL.  If  they  had  known  what 
the  bill  contains,  and  if  they  had  an  ef- 
fective organization,  such  as  the  one  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  they 
could  come  here  and  very  Ukely  have 
themselves  excluded.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  they  were  ad- 
ministering some  $50  billion  of  assets, 
they  would  have  been  heard  from. 

Mr  HILL.  They  would  have  been 
heard  from.  And  very  likely  we  would 
have  seen  the  same  retreat  in  that  event 
which  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  other 

folks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Someone  would 
have  seen  the  justice  of  eliminating 
them. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Title  VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  HJl. 
7152,  is  an  unprecedented,  and  all  en- 
compassing proposal.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
both  unconstitutional  and  inconsistent 
with  all  normal  concepts  of  our  form  of 
government. 

This  title  of  the  bUl  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  withhold  funds  or  other 
assistance  if  discrimination  be  charged. 
The  power  to  withhold  funds  is  a  dicta- 
torial power  that  should  not  be  given  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
as  proposed  in  this  bill. 
Section  601  is  as  follows: 
Notwithstanding  any  InconslBtent  provi- 
sion of  any  other  law.  no  person  in  the 
United  States.  shaU.  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
programs  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 
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There  are  no  express  words  defining 
what  constitutes  discrimination.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  such  definition  in  the  bill. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
is  directed  by  section  602  to  Issue  regu- 
lations or  to  take  action  to  effectuate  the 
policy  of  section  601  by  withholding 
funds  or  by  "other  means  authorized  by 
law."    This  would  be  an  arbitrary  dele- 


gation of  power  to  the  executive  branch 
with  no  limitations  attached  other  than 
the  right  of  judicial  review  should  an  in- 
dividual be  so  bold  as  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment into  court  under  the  provisions  of 
section  603. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
head  of  an  agency  could  forthwith,  be- 
fore he  prescribed  any  conditions  for 
Federal  contracts,  and  irrespective  of 
his  powers  relating  to  contracts  either 
before  or  after  prescribing  contract  con- 
ditions, proceed  to  interpret  any  or  all 
laws  relating  to  programs  or  activities  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  his  juris- 
dictions. He  could  then  set  into  motion 
the  machinery  to  withhold  funds  based 
on  arbitrary  standards  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes discrimination. 

He    could   exercise   this   power   on   a 
mere  individual  complaint  perhaps  by 
an    emotionally    prejudiced    Individual. 
He  could  exercise  it  against  the  whole 
project  in  a  large  Federal  contract  sim- 
ply because  one  Negro  did  not  receive 
certain  treatment,  a  certain  payment, 
or  a  certain  benefit.    Title  VI  could  in- 
clude urban  renewal  matters,  social  se- 
curity payments,  veterans'  pensions,  all 
Federal  loans,  highway  funds  even  where 
States  put  up  matching  funds,  agricul- 
ture contracts,  the  school  lunch  program, 
public   health    and    hospital   programs, 
area  redevelopment,  public  housing,  and 
a  host  of  other  matters  too  numerous  at 
this  time  to  be  enumerated.    And  It  Is 
no  adequate  answer  to  say  that  final 
action  Is  taken  by  the  President. 

Let  us  now  analyze  section  601.    The 
opening    words    are:    "Notwithstanding 
any  inconsistent  provision  of  any  other 
law."    Hundreds  of  laws  are  in  the  stat- 
utes at  large  dealing  with  programs  of 
Federal  financial  aslstance.    These  laws 
touch  directly  or  Indirectly  upon  practi- 
cally every  phase  of  individual  property 
and  business  ownership.    This  language 
Is  designed  to  be  so  broad  that  should 
the  administration  lose  the  fight  on  title 
n,  which  would  outlaw  segregation  in 
restaurants,  hotels,  theaters,  and  places 
of    public    accommodation,    as    It    un- 
doubtedly will.  It  could  still  accomplish 
at  least  part  of  the  purpose  indirectly  by 
regulations  and  by  withholding  funds  in 
any    Federal    assistance    program   that 
has   any   cormection    with    a   privately 
owned  public  accommodations  business. 
Many  laws  of  Congress  and  of  State 
legislatures  have  been  disapproved  In  the 
courts  because  they  were  too  broad,  too 
general,  or  too  vague.    Title  VI  Is  so  gen- 
eral and  so  vague  that  any  court  should 
hold  It  imconstltutlonal  on  that  ground. 
While  there  are  no  criminal  penalties  In- 
volved In  title  VI  as  such,  it  would  be.  If 
enacted,  a  part  of  and  a  powerful  ad- 
junct to  the  many  civil  rights  laws  now 
on  our  statute  books  which  do  carry 
criminal  penalties  and  to  the  penalties 
attached  to  crimes  In  the  financial  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  Federal  Registration  of  Lobbying 
Act  was  held  unconstitutional  because  It 
was  too  broad  and  too  vague  in  the  case 
of  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
v.  McGrath,  103  F.  Suppl.  510. 

This  case  caused  such  uncertainty  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  coverage  of  the  Lob- 
bying Act  that  it  was  not  until  the  Su- 


preme Court  later  gave  definite  inter- 
pretations of  the  extent  and  meaning  of 
the  language  of  the  act  that  proper 
standards  of  compliance  could  be  drawn. 
The  Court  did  this  In  the  case  of  U.S.  v. 
Hariss,  347  U.S.  612  (1954).  The  Court 
stated  at  page  617: 

The  constitutional  requirement  of  defl- 
nlteness  Is  violated  by  a  criminal  statute 
that  falls  to  give  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  fair  notice  that  his  con- 
templated conduct  Is  forbidden  by  the  stat- 
ute. The  underlying  principle  is  that  no 
man  shall  be  held  criminally  responsible  for 
conduct  which  he  could  not  reasonably  un- 
derstand to  be  proscribed. 


The  Court  then  followed  the  principle 
adopted  In  Screws  v.  U.S.,  325  U.S.  91 
which  upheld  the  definlteness  of  a  for- 
mer Civil  Rights  Act  and  gave  what  it 
called  a  "reasonable  construction  of  the 
statute."  See  page  618  of  the  opinion. 
See  also  Fox  v.  Washington.  236  U.S. 
73;  Musser  v.  Utah,  333  U.S.  95;  Winters 
V.  New  York,  333  U.S.  507,  510. 

Title  VI,  taken  in  its  entirety,  or  part 
by  part.  Is  vague,  and  Indefinite  and 
therefore  unconstitutional  as  I  have 
indicated. 

Section  601  of  title  VI  provides  that 
"no  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  participation 
In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance." 

Exactly  what  constitutes  "financial 
assistance"  Is  dlfiflcult  to  determine. 
Neither  Is  the  difference  between  a  "pro- 
gram" and  an  "activity"  clear.  In  the 
main,  one  thinks  of  programs  in  large 
terms,  such  as  the  school  assistance  pro- 
gram, or  higher  educational  aid  program 
recently  enacted.  The  language  of  this 
bill,  however,  would  seem  to  cover  any 
Federal  "contract."  Conceivably.  If  the 
Federal  authorities  wished,  they  coxild 
use  title  VI  to  suspend  every  small  busi- 
ness administration  loan. 

Under  section  602.  It  would  appear 
that  the  recipient  of  the  loan  could  be 
blacklisted  by  administrative  action,  and 
unless  he  assumed  the  burden  of  proof 
under  a  law  that  does  not  describe  what 
constitutes  discrimination  and  took  his 
case  successfully  into  the  Federal  courts, 
he  would  not  only  lose  Federal  assist- 
ance, but  perhaps  his  good  reputation  as 
well. 

GENERAL  ANILINE  &  FILM  CORP.— 
A  STEP  CLOSER  TO  PRIVATE  EN- 
TERPRISE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
long  and  tortuous  litigation  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  the  Government's  holdings 
In  the  General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 
finally  appears  to  be  coming  to  a  close. 
Yesterday  the  Federal  Court  Issued  an 
order  permitting  settlement  of  the  case 
along  the  lines  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Government  and  Interhandel,  a 
Swiss  holding  company  which  initiated 
the  original  suit  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  still  many 
obstacles  to  overcome  before  the  Govern- 
ment can  dispose  of  its  stockholdings. 
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Further  steps  apparently  will  be 
gxiided  by  the  recommendations  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  set  up  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  approach  these  problems  sim- 
ply from  the  point  of  view  of  a  litigant 
in  a  lawsuit.  GAF  is  an  important  in- 
dustrial enterprise  and  its  future  growth 
and  prosperity  is  of  vital  concern  to 
thousands  of  its  employees  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  it  now  has  its  major 
facilities.  It  has  always  been  my  strong 
view  that  its  future  as  part  of  private 
enterprise  would  be  much  more  promis- 
ing than  under  continued  Government 
control.  But  the  specific  terms  of  a  sale 
must  be  given  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration to  assure  the  maximum  benefit 
to  its  longtime  employees  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  areas  in  which  it  has  been 
operating. 

In  my  judgment,  the  employees  of  the 
company  and  other  residents  of  the  local 
communities  involved  deserve  special 
consideration  in  any  arrangements  that 
are  made  for  the  sale  of  the  stock.  They 
have  been  loyal  to  the  company  through- 
out its  history  and  have  earned  the  right 
to  share  directly  in  its  future  growth. 
Moreover  a  wide  distribution  of  the  stock 
to  the  public  would  avoid  antitrust  prob- 
lems, which  might  arise  if  GAF  were 
turned  over  to  a  group  of  corporations, 
and  assure  against  dismemberment  or 
relocation  of  the  firm  in  the  future. 

I  have  strongly  urged  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  local  people  and  employees 
be  fully  considered  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  while  I  have  avoided  spe- 
cific names,  have  suggested  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  labor,  as  well  as  man- 
agement officials  of  the  company,  to  be 
named  to  the  advisory  committee.  Its 
tasks  will  be  difficult  under  any  circum- 
stances and  it  can  profit  from  the  advice 
and  help  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  company  for 
many  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
progress  on  the  long  stalled  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  restore  GAF  to  private 
enterprise.  We  must  now  make  certain 
that  this  transaction  fully  serves  the 
public  interest. 
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APPOINTMENT    TO    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  honored  by  the  appointment  to 
serve  as  a  Senate  delegate  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization. The  ILO  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N. 
In  fact,  its  origins  go  back  to  1919  when 
it  was  created  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles as  a  part  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  United  States  became  a  member  of 
this  autonomous  intergovernmental 
agency  in  1934.  Today  106  member 
countries  participate  in  this  organiza- 
tion, together  with  labor  and  manage- 
ment representatives.  Decisions  are 
made  and  policy  is  shaped  by  this  tri- 
partite membership,  which  makes  the 
ILO  unique  among  international  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  the  purposes  of  the  ILO, 
to  which  I  subscribe  heartily,  are  to  raise 


the  standard  of  Uving.  improve  working 
conditions,  and  to  promote  economic  and 
social  progress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  genuine  privilege 
to  serve  with  an  international  body  of 
5uch  high  purpose  and  caliber  and  to 
work  in  whatever  manner  possible  to 
improve  the  position  of  free  workers 
throughout  the  world.  Certainly,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
has  led  the  way  for  the  entire  world  in 
the  real  privileges  and  opportunities 
available  to  its  working  citizens.  Despite 
Communist  propaganda  the  United 
States  has  a  record  of  which  it  can  be 
justly  proud  before  all  the  world.  I  am 
honored  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  this  international  forum  and  to  work 
in  this  forum  for  widespread  betterment 
of  living  and  working  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that,  in  preparation  for  the  Geneva 
meeting.  I  shall  have  the  opportunity— 
indeed.  I  shall  make  it  a  points- to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  likely  to  come  before 
the  conference  with  U.S.  labor  repre- 
sentatives who.  I  am  sure,  can  render 
valuable  assistance  in  acquainting  the 
U.S.  Government  delegates  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  U.S.  labor  movement  in 
the  areas  of  chief  interest  and  concern. 


April  16 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF    1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  Injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  address  the  Senate  again  next 
week.  I  shall  expect  to  continue  my  dis- 
cussion of  title  VI  of  the  bill,  but  for 
today  I  yield  the  floor,  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.   144  Leg] 

Aiken  Oruenlng  Morton 

Allott  H^rt  Moss 

Anderson  Hartke  Mundt 

Bavh  Havden  Muskle 

Beall  Hill  Nelson 

Bennett  Hruska  Neuberger 

Bible  Humphrey  Pastore 

Boggs  Inouye  Pell 

Brewster  Jackson  Prouty 

Burdlck  Javlts  Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Johnston  Robertson 

Carlson  Jordan,  Idaho     Saltonstall 

Case  Keating  Scott 

Church  Kennedy  Simpson 

Clark  Magnuson  Smith 

Cooper  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Cotton  McOee  Symington 

Curtis  McGovern  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  McNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd  Metcalf  Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck  Miller  Toung,  Ohio 

Douglas  Monroney 

Pong  Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
speech, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  with  the  understanding  that 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
that  his  remarks  will  not  come  within 

my  speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  permitting 
me  to  Intrude  at  this  point  in  his  inter- 
esting speech. 

I  had  planned  today  to  submit  10 
amendments  to  title  VII  of  the  bill. 
They  are  submitted  in  the  utmost  good 
faith  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  they 
would  improve  markedly  the  title  of  the 
bill  that  deals  with  fair  employment 
practices  and  creates  the  so-called  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

These  proposals  are  the  fruit  of  long 
study  and  staflf  work  and  consultation 
with  the  people  in  business,  in  industry, 
in  the  contracting  field,  and  In  nearly 
every  other  field  of  economic  activity. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  there  may  be  other  amendments. 
The  most  controversial  amendment  that 
I  have  been  dealing  with,  together  with 
my  staff,  will  be  submitted  at  a  later  date. 
We  have  been  having  consultations  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  with  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  as  is,  in  the  hope  that  some- 
how we  can  find  a  practical  solution  for 
the  problem  which  is  involved  where 
State  and  Federal  jurisdictions  are  con- 
cerned. 

Let  me  say,  parenthetically,  that  I 
found  most  of  the  people  who  have  come 
to  consult  with  me.  and  who  would  be 
widely  affected  by  this  measure  hostile 
to  the  civil  rights  bill.  They  began  by 
stating  that  they  would  like  to  see  a  civil 
rights  bill,  but  they  wish  it  to  be  sound 
and  practical.  They  wish  it  to  be  work- 
able and,  quite  naturally,  out  of  an 
abundance  of  their  experience,  they  seek 
the  enactment  of  a  measure  that  will  be 
fair. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  quar- 
rel with  that  premise.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  amendments  which  will  be 
submitted  directly  would  impair,  weaken, 
or  emasculate  the  pending  measure. 
They  are  not  so  designed  and  they  are 
not  so  inspired. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
seeking  to  predicate  a  civil  rights  bill 
upon  a  solid  foundation,  knowing  that  in 
the  years  to  come  it  will  probably  share 
the  same  fate  as  legislation  in  every 
other  field. 

I  recall  that  even  now  we  are  amend- 
ing and  perfecting  legislation  on  which 
I  first  voted  in  1933  and  1934.  and  in 
subsequent  years,  when  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus, 
no  legislation  is  perfect  at  the  outset. 
Only  as  experience  somehow  yields  to 
the  wisdom  and  the  prudence  which  is 
necessary,  will  it  dictate  the  amendments 
which  probably  will  be  offered  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Later  in  my  remarks,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  text  of 
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the  amendments  In  the  Record,  together 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  their  signifi- 
cance. When  the  time  comes,  I  expect 
to  call  them  up  for  consideration,  and 
that  is  momentarily  a  rather  indefinite 
date.  At  that  time,  there  wUl  be  a  more 
thorough  exploration  and  exposition  of 
the  amendments. 

I  am  rather  confident  that  they  will 
beget  the  spirit  of  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  there  wUl  be  an  abun- 
dance of  debate,  so  that  all  aspects  of 
the  amendments  will  be  thoroughly 
ventilated. 

I  am  withholding  one  amendment.  It 
is  probably  more  important  than  all  the 
others.  It  deals  with  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  an  aggrieved  person  who 
feels  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  employment  field. 
This  Involves  a  question  of  jurisdiction, 
since  30  States  today  have  enacted  and 
put  Into  practice  their  own  code  which 
deals  with  employment  discrimination. 
The  30  States  to  which  I  refer  are: 
Alaska  and  Arizona;  California  and 
Colorado;  Connecticut  and  Delaware; 
Idaho  and  Illinois;  Indiana  and  Iowa; 
Kansas  and  Massachusetts;  Michigan 
and  Minnesota ;  Missouri  and  Nebraska ; 
Nevada  and  New  Jersey;  New  Mexico 
and  New  York;  Ohio  and  Oregon; 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island;  Wash- 
ington and  West  VirgirUa;  Wisconsin 
and  Hawaii;  and  Vermont  and  Okla- 
homa. 

In  those  30  States  are  located  about 
70  percent  of  the  working  population  of 
the  Nation  and,  for  aught  I  know,  that 
percentage   may   be   even   larger.     We 
have    tried   by   interpolation  to   deter- 
mine how  many  of  our  working  popula- 
tion   are    presently    covered    by    State 
fair  employment  practice  statutes  and 
how    the    commissions    should    articu- 
late those  statutes.  Interestingly  enough, 
of  this  group  of  States,  17  are  repre- 
sented by  23  Republican  Senators,  and 
this  figure  is  sufficiently  impressive  to 
indicate  that  these  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  Interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  primary  jurisdiction  over  civil 
rights  complaints. 

The  House  bill  which  is  before  us  con- 
tains a  section  in  the  11th  title  which 
recites: 

Nothing  contained  In  any  title  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field 
In  which  any  such  title  operates  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  Act 
be  construed  as  Invalidating  any  provision 
of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  the  piirpoees  of  thU  Act. 
or  any  provisions  thereof. 
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That  language  can  be  interpreted  In 
a  number  of  ways.  However,  if  we  are 
dealing  with  basic  intent  and  purpose, 
I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  it  In- 
corporated that  language  in  the  House 
bill,  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
States  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States  in  dealing  with  this  problem  in 
the  first  instance. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  recitals  In  title 
Vn  of  the  pending  bill  calling  for  coop- 
eration between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  even  for  reimbursement  of 
State   and   local   agencies   for   services 


which  might  be  rendered.  Cooperation, 
however,  between  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  and 
local  commissions  on  the  other  can  easi- 
ly become  a  one-way  street  because  of 
the  pressure  and  emotionalism  involved 
and  because  of  the  tendency  of  Federal 
agencies  to  dominate  any  field  which 
they  are  authorized  by  Congress  to 
enter. 

In  the  Senate  are  men  who  have  been 
Governors  of  their  State.    Offhand  I  can 
think  of  at  least  a  half-dozen.     In  the 
main,   they    all    seek   a    workable    and 
equitable  civil  rights  biU  but  they  are 
mindful  of  the  steady  and  deeper  intru- 
sion of  the  Federal  power  in  fields  where 
the  problem  is  essentially  State  and  lo- 
cal in  character.    It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  deal  not  with  something 
like  trade  practices  in  commerce  which 
are  widely  diffused  over  the  whole  coun- 
try and  therefore  require  the  interposi- 
tion of  Federal  power,  but  rather  with 
cases  where  a  single  individual  is  in- 
volved who  complains  of  discriminatory 
practices   by   an   employer.    Surely   we 
can  develop  language  which  will  assure 
the  States  on  this  point,  assure  individu- 
al complainants  that  they  wUl  have  fair 
and  expeditious  consideration  of  their 
grievances  and  still  retain  sufficient  au- 
thority in  the  Federal  Commission  to 
carry  forward  the  pxu-poses  and  objec- 
tives of  this  title  of  the  bill. 

I  trust  that  within  a  few  days.  It  will 
be  possible  to  satisfactorily  resolve  the 
issue  of  jurisdiction  and  procedure  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  these  10 
amendments,  and  with  each  of  them  I 
submit  an  explanatory  statement.  In 
addition  to  them,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  amendments  in  proper  form  not  only 
presented,  but  also  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.     I  submit  them  for 

that  purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  and  explana- 
tions will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    amendments    and    explanations 

presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  501 

On  page  29.  line  13.  after  "person"  insert 

"(Including   a  labor   organization  having   a 

hiring  hall  or  hiring  office)  ". 

Incorporated  into  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployment agency"  are  the  hiring  halls  or 
hiring  offices  of  labor  organizations.  This 
has  been  done  to  insure,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible against  discrimination  by  labor  organi- 
zations sigainst  members  by  reasons  of  race, 
color,  reUglon.  sex,  or  national  origin. 

In  these  Instances,  which  by  reason  of 
agreement  by  and  between. an  employer  and 
a  labor  organization,  the  employer  U  not  able 
to  seek  new  employees  from  the  general  labor 
market  but  is  obligated  to  secvire  the  em- 
ployees from  a  hiring  hall  or  hiring  office 
maintained  by  a  labor  organization.  It  is 
desirable  that  adequate  protection  be  ex- 
tended under  this  title  to  these  members 
who  may  be  the  subject  of  discrimination  by 
the  labor  organization  to  which  they  belong. 
The  "hiring  haU  or  hiring  office"  of  a  labor 
organization  may  be.  In  some  areas,  the  only 
available  source  of  access  to  the  labor  market. 
Omission  from  the  bill  of  this  language 
may  have  been  Inadvertent.  We  do  know 
that  labor  organizations  have  given  support 
to  this  bill.    This  language  I  propose  to  in- 


sert in  no  way  weakens  or  dilutes  the  title, 
but  enlarges  it  by  extending  coverage  to  a 
large  member  of  men  and  women  in  the  labor 
market  who  wovild  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
tected by  this  title. 


Amendment  No.  603 

On  page  35,  strike  all  of  line  7  through 
line  10  and  reletter  subsection  (g)  accord- 
ingly. 

Paragraph  (f)  of  section  704  of  this  title 
provides:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
refuse  to  hire  and  employ  any  person  because 
of  said  person's  atheistic  practices  and  be- 
liefs." 

This  amendment  will  strike  the  above  sec- 
tion from  this  title.  To  leave  it  in  would 
only  provide  a  vehicle  for  the  first  legal 
assault  on  this  bill,  which  In  view  of  recent 
court  decisions  would  probably  be  successful. 

The  flxst  words  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  deal  with  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  the  cases  decided  under  this  section 
make  it  clear  that  the  freedom  of  conscience 
enjoyed  by  Americans  with  respect  to  their 
religious  beliefs  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with  by  the  Congress. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  a  man's  beliefs 
with  respect  to  his  Creator  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  sacred  and  exempt  from  testing  as  a 
condition  of  employment. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  so  ill  suited  to  a 
civil  rights  bill,  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  persons  to  be  free  from  discrimination 
as  this  section,  the  deletion  of  which  I  now 
propose. 

Amendment  No.  503 

On  page  39,  at  the  end  of  line  11.  insert 
"the  public."    and  strike  line  12. 

The  bill  empowers  the  Federal  Commission 
to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  the  pvu-poses  and  policies 
of  title  vn  and  to  make  the  results  of  such 
studies  available  to  Interested  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies. 

However,  every  employed  person  and  every 
employer  has  an  Interest  in  knowing  the  re- 
sults of  studies  made  with  respect  to  dis- 
criminatory emplojnnent  practices  and  the 
results  of  such  studies  should  therefore  be 
available  to  the  public. 

Amendment  No.  604 

On  page  39.  line  22.  strike  "or  on  behalf 
of";  and  on  lines  23  through  25  strike  "or  a 
written  charge  •  •  •  has  occurred." 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  filing  of 
a  charge  in  writing,  under  oath,  by  the  party 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved.  The  amendment 
precludes  the  bringing  of  this  action  "on 
behalf  of"  a  person.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
our  historical  concept  of  Jurisprudence.  We 
have  recognized  two  tjrpes  of  court  action, 
those  brought  by  an  individual  to  seek  re- 
dress of  a  civil  wrong  or  those  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  correct  a  public 
wrong.  It  does  not  seem  appropriate  to 
deviate  from  this  concept  and  to  permit  such 
filing  of  charges  as  Is  contemplated  by  the 
language  of  section  707. 


Amendment  No.  605 

On  page  40,  line  15,  after  "be"  insert 
"made  public  or". 

The  maximum  results  from  the  voluntary 
approach  will  be  achieved  if  the  investiga- 
tion and  conciliation  are  carried  on  In  pri- 
vacy. 

If  voluntary  compliance  with  this  title  is 
not  achieved,  the  dispute  will  be  fuUy  ex- 
p>osed  to  public  view  when  a  court  suit  U 
filed. 

Amendment  No.  506 
On  page  41,  line  11,  strike  "may"  and  In- 
sert  in    lieu    thereof    "shall";    on    line    11. 
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stxlke  "either";  and  on  lines  13  and  14,  strike 
all  after  "committed"  through  "office". 

Now  I  feel  that  any  action  brought  In  the 
Federal  court  under  this  title  should  be 
brought  in  the  Judicial  district  where  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice  Is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  some 
other  statutes  which  provide  for  venue  In 
districts  other  than  the  district  In  which  the 
cause  of  action  giving  rise  to  the  complaint 
occurs.  It  becomes  extremely  Important 
however,  In  setting  up  a  statute  glvmg  rise 
to  a  new  cause  of  action  to  choose  our  lan- 
guage with  both  clarity  and  precision. 

Because  the  failure  to  comply  wuh  the 
provisions  of  this  title  is  termed  'an  un- 
lawful employment  practKe".  I  ccnsider  it 
both  desirable  and  practica:  to  provide  that 
an  action  broucht  under  this  title  should  be 
filed  m  the  Federal  district  court  for  the 
area  of  its  occurrenoe.  »..  ,„  ♦k^ 

To  aUow  such  a  case  to  b«  brought  in  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  respondent  has 
his  princioai  office  could.  And  probably 
would  result  in  a  Urije  number  of  suits  be- 
ing filed  m  the  sc-cailed  home  office  districts 

of  corporations.  «,  ^  „# 

In  m-inv  instances  the  principal  office  of 
such  firms  axe  located  in  our  large  metro- 
politaja  Areas.  In  such  cities  the  court  cal- 
endars axe  almost  uniformly  burdened  with 
beavv  case  loads,  upon  which  would  be  laden 
the  iddiuon^l  cases  it  is  expected  would  be 
brought  under  this  title.  The  delay  In  Jus- 
tice to  other  litigants,  and  to  the  parties 
to  actions  under  this  title  would  be  Intoler- 

It  could  be  anticipated  also  that  there 
will  be  considerable  problems  Involved  in 
the  transportation  of  witnesses  and  evidence 
'-om  the  district  where  the  cause  of  action 
irose  to  a  district  far  removed,  with  con- 
sequent difflctdtles  to  the  maintenance  of 
almost  anv  business  operation. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  Inconceivable  that  em- 
Dloyers  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  their  ex- 
posure to  the  hazards  of  litigation  under 
this  title,  would  Increase  the  use  of  over- 
time by  persons  presently  employed  rather 
than  run  the  risks  attendant  upon  seeking 
new  employees. 

The  expanding  use  of  automated  processes 
has  already  reduced  the  availability  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  many  categories 
of  the  employment  market.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  in  attempting  to  achieve  a 
good  end  we  do  not  create  more  problems 
than  we  solve.  Accordingly,  I  suggest  that 
acions  under  this  title  be  brought  only  In 
the  US  district  court  where  the  unlawful 
employment  practice  Is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed. 

AMENDMXNT  NO.  507 

On  pa^  41.  line  22.  after  "has"  and  on 
line  23  after  "is"  Insert  "willfully". 

The  word  'willfully"  Is  added  to  section 
707(e)  to  make  clear  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress m  respect  to  possible  unwitting  viola- 
tions of  title  vn.  Certainly  it  Is  not  Intended 
that  an  accldential  or  unintentional  viola- 
tion should  subject  an  employer  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

Corptis  Juris  Secundxim  defines  willful  and 
wUlfully  m  volume  94  at  pages  620  through 
838      On  page  622  It  Is  stated  that: 

■The  words  ■willful'  and  'wUlfuUy'  as  or- 
dinarily employed,  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  person,  of  whose  actions  or  default 
the  expressions  are  used,  knows  what  he  Is 
doing,  intends  what  he  Is  doing,  and  Is  a  free 
agent;  that  Is  that  what  has  been  done  arises 
from  the  spontaneous  action  of  his  will.' 
Thus  the  terms  Imply  a  conscious  act  of  the 
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mnd=  and  denote  an  attitude  of  the  mind 
ar  d  will  '  but  they  Import  something  more 
than  a  mere  exercise  of  the  will,  and  in- 
clude the  Idea  of  a  consciousness  or  knowl- 
ed  ge,  that  Is  knowledge  of  all  of  the  clrcum- 
stinces.  and  when  used  In  connection  with 
ai  act  forbidden  by  law,  the  terms  carry 
tlie  Idea  that,  with  knowledge,  the  will  con- 
sented to.  designed  and  directed  the  act. 
T!uis  the  terms  signify  an  act  done  know- 
ir  sly  '  permlsslvely.  voluntarily,  deliberately, 
persistently,  perversely,  obstinately,  or  even 
at  act  performed  stubbornly.  The  terms  also 
si  miry  an  act  done  by  design,  with  set  pur- 

p<  se 

The  terms  are  also  employed  to  denote 
ai  intentional  act,  an  act  done  intention- 
al y.  or  purposely,  as  distinguished  from  an 
accidental  act.  an  act  done  by  accident,  or 
accidentally,  or  carelessly,  thoughtlessly, 
hiedlessly.  or  Inadvertently,  or  otherwise  be- 
yc  nd  the  control  of  the  person  charged." 

This  Is  precisely  the  situation  which  might 
e3 1st  If  the  words  are  not  added  to  title  VII. 
A  rcidental.  Inadvertent,  heedless,  unintended 
a(ts  could  subject  an  employer  to  charges 
under  the  present  language. 

In  distinguishing  In  the  use  of  the  words 
ir  civil  or  criminal  states  it  Is  stated  on 
page  630  that:  "the  words  willful  and  wlll- 
f\illy  are  frequently  used  In  a  sense  that 
d  )es  not  Imply  any  malice  or  wrong,  or  any- 
tlilng  necessarily  blamable  or  malevolent, 
aid  the  words  are  generally  used  in  this 
3ild  sense  "■  In  civil  cases  "." 

A  greater  degree  of  certainty  will  be  ob- 
tslned  by  the  addition  of  this  word  of  re- 
finement and  certainly  a  much  clearer  legis- 
l£tlve  Intent  will  be  provided  for  the  use 
o '  the  Commission  and  the  courts. 


To  subject  complainants,  who  have  been 
discriminated  against  by  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices  to  the  built-in  delays  of  this 
section  Is  unreasonable.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose its  elimination. 
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Amekdment  No.  508 

On  page  42.  strike  lines  17  through  line  2 
oi  page  43  and  reletter  the  following  sub- 
sections accordingly: 

The  next  amendment  will  strike  paragraph 

)  of  section  707  of  title  VII.     This  section 
provides  for   the  appointment  of   a   master 
cases  where  the  pleadings  present  Issues 
fact. 

Traditionally  in  our  theory  of  Jurispru- 
dence the  decision  on  issues  of  fact  are  re- 
served to  the  Jury  and  the  decision  of  ques- 
t  ions  of  law  reserved  to  the  Judge.  I  do  not 
telleve  It  Is  wise  to  alter  or  to  dilute  proven 
l;gal  procedures  by  Incorporating  this  sec- 
lion  Into  the  statutes. 

Of  course.  I  am  aware  that  the  Federal 
liules  of  Civil  Procedure  (rule  No.  53)  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  masters  In  par- 
ticular cases,  but  the  rule  states:  "a  refer- 
ence to  a  master  shall  be  the  exception  and 
Jot  the  rule  •   •   *" 

The  courts  have  held  that  such  references 
i  re  expensive  and  time  consuming,  that  they 
I  reatly  Increase  the  cost  of,  and  postpone  the 
(nd  of  litigation.  For  nearly  a  century  litl- 
(ants  and  members  of  the  bar  have  been 
crying  out  against  the  burden  and  delay  of 
masters  hearings  and  certainly  litigants  pre- 
ler.  and  are  entitled  to,  the  decision  of  the 
judge  of  the  court  before  whom  the  suit  Is 
brought.  Greater  confidence  In  the  out- 
come of  the  trial  and  more  respect  for  the 
(leclslon  of  the  court  should  reasonably  be 
iixpected  If  masters  are  eliminated. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  our  Nation's 
(■mlnent  Jurists  that  there  Is  no  more  effec- 
tive way  of  putting  a  case  to  sleep  for  an 

ndefinlte  period  than  to  permit  It  to  go  to  a 
reference  with  a  busy  lawyer  as  referee. 


^Col.  yf array  v  State  Board  of  Account- 
ancy of  Dept  of  Profe'udonal  and  Vocational 
Standards,  218  p.  2d  5€9,  572. 


"  US-Chicago  Coulterville  Coal  Co.  v. 
fidelity  <fr  Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  C.C. 
\io.  130  F.  957,  962. 

«  US  V.  Philadelphia  &  R  R.  Co.,  D.C.  Pa. 
:!23  R.  207.  210. 

'  Sebraska-Union  Transfer  Co.  v.  Bee  Line 
ytotor  Freight,  34  N.W.  2d  363,  365. 

^  Iowa  State  v.  Meek,  127  N.W.  1023,  1024. 

"  Cal-Chan  v.  Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Co., 
J57  p.  2d  53. 


Amendment  No.  509 

On  page  45,  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)  Every" 
and  Insert  "(c)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section   (d),   every". 

On  page  46,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  employer,  employment 
agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  with  respect  to 
matters  occurring  In  any  State  which  has  a 
fair  employment  practice  law  during  any  pe- 
riod diirlng  which  such  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  la- 
bor-management committee  Is  subject  to 
such  law,  and  shall  not  apply  to  any  employer 
during  any  perlcxl  during  which  he  Is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  10925, 
Issued  March  6.  1961,  or  to  any  other  Execu- 
tive order  prescribing  fair  employment  prac- 
tices for  Government  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors." 

Amend  section  709(c)  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Commission  shall  not  require  records 
different  from  those  required  by  a  State  fair 
employment  practices  agency  or  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. 

This  amendment  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  superimposltlon  of  different  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  by  the  various  State  and 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  discrimination 
In  employment.  The  preparation  of  busi- 
ness records  Is  already  burdensome,  and  there 
Is  little  Justification  for  allowing  each 
agency  to  Impose  Its  own  requirements  for 
records. 

Amendment  No.  510 

On  page  46,  strike  out  lines  6  through  24 
and  insert  the  following : 

"enforcement 

"Sec.  710.  (a)  If  the  respondent  named  In 
a  charge  filed  under  section  707  refuses  to 
permit  the  Commission  or  its  designated 
representatives  to  examine,  or  to  copy,  evi- 
dence in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
section  709(a),  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  evidence 
Is  located  shall,  upon  application  of  the  Com- 
mission, have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  the  re- 
spondent an  order  requiring  him  to  permit 
the  examination  and  copying  of  such  evi- 
dence. 

"(b)  If  any  person  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  709(c) , 
the  United  States  district  court  for  ttie  dis- 
trict in  which  such  failure  or  refusal  occurs 
shall,  upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  him  to  comply  with  such 
provisions. 

"(c)  Any  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
court  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  commenced  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  the 
Commission  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same 
as  a  private  person. 

"Upon  the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  person 
to  comply  with  section  709.  the  Conunlsslon 
may  apply  to  the  district  court  In  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  records  or  other  evidence 
are  located  for  an  order  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  such  matter,  and  for  failure  to 
obey  such  order,  such  person  may  be  pun- 
ished as  for  contempt  of  court." 

The  broad  Investigatory  powers  In  section 
710  are  covered  by  the  court  rules  for  dis- 
covery and  depositions  and  will  be  available 
in  aid  of  the  court  proceeding  for  injunction 
and  also  for  contempt  of  the  court  order. 


The  power  required  by  the  Federal  Com- 
mission is  the  power  to  examine  records,  and 
that  is  provided  by  the  substitute  language. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
about  all  I  care  to  say  about  this  matter 
at  the  present  time.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  these  amendments  deal 
with  only  one  title  in  the  pending  bill. 
I  apprehend  there  "vnU  be  a  great  many 
amendments  submitted  to  other  titles  as 
well.  I  reassert  the  hope  that  somehow 
we  can  contrive  a  palatable  bill,  a  fair 
bill,  and  a  workable  bill. 

I  have  been  in  receipt  of  communica- 
tions and  have  had  conversations  with 
people  who  express  the  hope  that  the  bill 
vvill  be  approved  by  the  Senate  without 
a  single  amendment.  I  am  afraid  that 
people  who  utter  that  hope  have  no  fa- 
miliarity with  the  real  legislative  proc- 
ess. If  that  were  to  become  the  prece- 
dent, obviously  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  branches  that  constitute  the  exclu- 
sive lawmaking  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  particular  fimctlon. 
I  believe  the  Senate  is  dutybound  care- 
fully to  examine  not  only  all  legislation, 
but  particularly  that  which  is  designed 
to  alter  the  economic  patterns  of  this 
country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  T^-ill  be  applicable  not  to  a  fragment, 
not  to  a  segment,  not  to  a  minority,  but 
to  the  190  million  people  scattered  in  the 
50  States,  and  the  other  areas  over  which 
this  country  has  jurisdiction. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Senator, 
as  he  looks  dov%-n  the  road,  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  perfecting  of  any  legislation 
in  the  hope  that  in  future  days  we  shall 
not  create  a  problem  similar  to  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  \is  now.  We  in  this 
generation  are  the  victims  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Reconstruction  days,  when  oth- 
ers dealt  with  the  "force"  legislation,  out 
of  which  sprang  in  considerable  part  the 
condition  that  confronts  a  rather  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  people  today. 

I  do  not  wish  to  save  any  pockets  of 
prejudice  for  the  future.  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  what  happens  long  after  I  have 
left  this  mundane  sphere.  I  have  a 
couple  of  grandchildren.  I  want  them  to 
grow  up  in  a  country  of  opportunity  as 
completely  free  from  hate  and  prejudice 
and  bias  as  can  be  consummated  by  leg- 
islation, and  a  maximum  amount  of 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  lawmakers, 
who  will  be  the  ultimate  authors  of  what- 
ever goes  on  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  this  constitutes  a  be- 
ginning. I  only  hope,  as  I  have  indicated 
before,  that  neither  fear  nor  intimida- 
tion nor  demonstrations  nor  evidences 
of  violences  or  abuses  will  deter  us  or 
divert  us  from  doing  our  full  duty  in  pre- 
paring and  bringing  about  the  enactment 
of  the  right  kind  of  civil  rights  bill,  one 
that  will  be  at  once  durable  and  of  which 
we  can  be  truly  proud. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield,  so  that  I  may  comment  on  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  without  losing  the  floor  and 
that  his  remarks  will  not  appear  in  the 
body  of  my  speech. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  constructive  approach  to 
this  problem.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
shall  exEimine  these  amendments  with 
deep  interest  and  great  care.  I  wish  to 
put  this  inquic  to  him  in  order  that  it 
might  be  a  guidance  to  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  in  this  debate. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  title  I  of  the 
bill,  the  most  important  part  of  which 
is  to  make  that  title  applicable  to  State 
elections  as  well  as  to  Federal  elections. 
I  wish  to  inquire  whether  there  is  a  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  or  any  other  kind  of 
agreement  or  understanding  to  the  eflfect 
that  the  first  move  will  be  toward  title 
VII,  and  the  perfecting  of  that  title  be- 
fore going  to  some  other  title;  or  is  that 
question  still  undecided? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  agreement 
of  any  kind.  There  could  be  no  agree- 
ment under  Senate  rules.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  is  quite  customary  to  start  with  the 
first  title  or  the  first  section  of  a  bill  and 
march  through  the  measure  to  its  end. 
But  under  Senate  rules,  any  title  or  any 
section  is  susceptible  of  amendment  at 
any  time. 

I  know  of  no  undertaking  or  agree- 
ment whatsoever,  with  respect  to  per- 
fecting title  vn  or  any  other  title  before 
moving  along  to  some  other  title. 

I  might  say.  parenthetically,  that  my 
principal  interest,  as  I  have  expressed  it 
publicly  and  privately,  has  been  particu- 
larly in  title  n  and  in  title  vn.  There 
is  so  much  in  the  bill  that  one  individual 
obviously,  within  the  compass  of  allow- 
able time,  cannot  do  justice  to  all  the 
titles.  I  am  delighted  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York  has  given  special  consideration  to 
title  I,  dealing  with  voting  rights. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  that  assign- 
ment from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois;  in  fact.  I  have  the  title, 
according  to  him.  of  "Captain." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  promoted  him  to  "Major"  last 
night. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  had  not 
noticed  it  in  my  paycheck.  But  I  am 
delighted  with  the  promotion  and  am 
grateful  to  the  minority  leader. 

I  realize  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
rules  that  prevents  any  Senator  from 
offering  an  amendment  at  any  time.  My 
inquiry — I  believe  the  Senator  has  an- 
swered it — was  whetlier  there  was  an 
understanding,  which,  of  course,  all  the 
rest  of  us  would  respect,  that  the  amend- 
ments which  the  Senator  has  now  pre- 
sented would  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness when  it  seemed  as  if  we  might  get 
around  to  amendments.  However,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  not  even  an  under- 
standing to  that  effect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  indeed  not. 
These  amendments  cannot  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  until  they  are  called  up. 
I  have  no  specific  time  In  mind  when 
they  shall  be  called  up. 

I  wish  to  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  imder  no  circumstances  would  I  pre- 
vent or  preclude  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 


ate from  speaking  freely  and  at  length 
upon  the  bill.  Until  that  has  been  done. 
I  rather  fancy  that  Senators  will  not  be 
disposed  particularly  to  consider  amend- 
ments. So  it  could  be  sometime  deep 
in  the  next  week  before  any  of  these 
amendments  are  called  up. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  would 
not  be  prepared  to  say  how  deep? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  After  all,  the 
Senate  can  be  in  session  only  6  days  a 
week,  and  6  nights,  if  that  be  the  wish 
of  the  leadership.  So  it  could  not  be  be- 
yond sometime  next  Saturday,  mean- 
ing Saturday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Any  Senator  could 
call  up  an  amendment  at  any  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  quite  true. 
Several  amendments  have  been  submit- 
ted. Any  Senator  is  at  liberty  to  call 
up  an  amendment,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson!  has  some  amendments  that 
he  might  wish  to  bring  up.  I  know  he 
has.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  ERViNi  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
g'a  (Mr.  Russell]  and  other  opponents  of 
the  bill  also  have  amendments.  I  would 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  interfere 
with  any  of  their  plans,  even  if  It  were 
Within  my  power  to  do  so.  For  guidance, 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  amend- 
ment we  would  likely  be  confronted  with 
first.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  suppose  there 
is  no  way  of  telling. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly  so.  because 
some  Senator  other  than  the  minority 
leader  might  obtain  recognition  and  call 
up  an  amendment  of  his  own.  So  we 
shall  have  to  abide  strictly  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

But  at  some  point.  I  think  the  ex- 
tended discussion  will  begin  to  taper  off. 
and  then  the  Senate  will  be  in  the  mood 
and  will  be  prepared  to  consider  amend- 
ments. Once  that  begins,  and  after  the 
first  amendment  has  been  disposed  of. 
other  amendments  will  follow.  So  by 
the  orderly  processes  of  going  through 
the  whole  legislative  method  of  perfect- 
ing a  bill,  we  eventually  reach  the  third 
reading  and  finally  the  rollcall.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  follow  that  course  and 
are  not  too  dilatory,  we  shall  probably 
gain  time,  rather  than  by  making  an 
effort  arbitrarily  and  rather  capriciously 
to  shut  off  debate. 

Once  more,  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  permitting  me  to  Intrude  upon 
his  time.  It  is  understood  that  these 
remarks  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  always  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  His  remarks  this  afternoon 
have  been  most  helpful.  I  am  glad  he 
took  the  time  to  indicate  that  he  doea 
not  believe  the  bill  Is  perfect.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  await  with  interest  the 
full  consideration  of  his  amendment*. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
Keating]  indicated,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  already  submitted  an 
amendment  relating  to  jury  trials  which 
he  would  like  to  call  up  between  now  and 
the  middle  of  June. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Between  now  and 
what  date? 
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Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  said  between 
now  and  the  middle  of  June,  not  fixing 
any  specific  time. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  referring  to  1964.  J  nope. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  I  submitted  a  moment 
ago.  under  the  rule,  be  considered  as 
having  been  received  and  read,  so  they 
may  qualify  with  respect  to  anything 
which   might   happen   with   respect   to 

°  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection?     Without  objection,  It  Is  so 

^'^Slrlng  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Robertson's 

^^J^'jACKSON.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  J 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  with 
the  understanding  that  his  remarks  wil 
appear  at  another  point  in  the  Record 
that  in  yielding  to  him  for  this  pun^ose 
I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  that  my  subsequent  remarks  will  not 
be  counted  as  a  second  speech  by  me. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayi 
in  the  chalrK    Without  objection,  it 
so  ordered. 
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FOREIGN     FISHING    VESSELS    OF^ 
ATLANTIC   AND   PACIFIC    COASTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    fo: 
some  time  I  have  been  increasingly  con- 
cemed  about  the  Increasing  pressures  on 
American  fishermen  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels    off    our    Atlantic    and    Pacific 
coasts.     Moreover,  foreign  nations,  off 
whose  coast  our  own  fishermen  operat^. 
are  extending,  or  seeking  to  extend  uni|- 
laterally  their  fisheries  jurisdiction  m  p, 
manner    adversely    affecting    American 
fishing  interests.  ! 

The  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  in  h\s 
talks  with  the  late  President  Kennedg 
at  Hyannisport  in  May  1963,  indicate^ 
Canada's  intention  to  extend  its  fish- 
eries' limit  to  12  miles.  President  Ken- 
nedy immediately  reserved  U.S.  rights 
in  the  affected  waters.  Subsequently, 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  begun  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  problems  rais^ 
by  Canada's  decision.  i 

Several  meetings  between  high  rant- 
ing officials  of  the  United  States  arid 
Canada  have  taken  place.  However.  I 
am  personally  concerned  whether  anjr- 
thing  substantial  is  being  accomplished 
to  protect  American  interests. 

My  concern  is  increased  by  the  f  olloi  7- 
ing  colloquy  which  took  place  in  tie 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  March 
13: 

Mr.  Lloyd  R.  Crouse.  Queens-Lundeji- 
burg:  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct  a  question 
the  Minister  of  Fisheries.  On  April 
Britain  will  Impose  a  quota  on  landings 
Paroese-Danlsh  fresh  and  frozen  fish  aq  a 
resvilt  of  the  action  by  the  Danish  controlled 
Faroe  Islands  In  unilaterally  extending  their 
territorial  limits  to  12  miles.  Since  itl  Is 
the  Minister's  IntenUon  to  unilaterally  ix 
tend  Canada's  fishing  limits  to  12  miles  on 


May  15.  will  he  teU  the  House  what  steps 
are  being  taken  to  prevent  any  retaliatory 
action  by  the  United  States  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  Canada's  fishing  industry? 

Hon.  H.  J.  Robichaud,  Minister  of 
Fisheries: 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  indication  whatsoever  that  any 
measures  of  retaliation  wUl  be  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr  President,  the  United  States  im- 
ports annually  from  Canada,  fish  and 
fish  products  having  a  total  value  of  some 
$116  million.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  on  what  Minister  Robichaud  bases 
his  apparent  confidence,  and  whether  he 
has  been  given  any  assurance  that  there 
will  be  no  retaliation  by  the  United 
States  if  American  Interests  are  adverse- 
ly affected  by  Canada's  unilateral  deci- 
sion to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
high  seas. 

There  have  also  been  Indications  that, 
in   extending   its   fisheries   jurisdiction, 
Canada  intends  to  assert  a  claim,  as  ter- 
ritorial  waters   of   Canada,   to   Hecate 
Strait   where   many   Pacific   Northwest 
fishermen  operate,  as  well  as  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  other  large  bodies 
of  water  on  both  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.     This  would   create   precedents 
gravely  affecting  the  freedom  of  our  Navy 
and  Air  Force  to  operate  over  the  high 
seas.    I  am  sure  the  Senate  shares  my 
interest  in  knowing  of  the  attitude  of 
the  executive  branch  to  such  Canadian 
intentions,  and  that  the  Senate  wishes 
to  be  advised  as  to  what  concrete  steps 
are  being  taken  to  protect  U.S.  interests. 
I  can  say  with  confidence  that  my  col- 
leagues from  the  States  affected  will  not 
accept  anything  less  than  clear  assur- 
ances that  the  Interests  of  U.S.  fisher- 
men will  be  fully  protected  in  this  situa- 
tion with  Canada. 


IMPACT  ON  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 
OF     SCIENTIFIC     AND     TECHNO- 
LOGICAL CHANGES 
Mr    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senate  is  well  aware  of  the  problems 
that  have  existed  and  continue  to  face 
us  in  the  area  of  retraining  the  nonpro- 
fessional workers  of  this  country  for  new 
roles  in  our  changing  society. 

The  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
Johnson  administration  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  this  problem  and  have 
acted  with  firmness.  The  Senate  has 
responded  by  approval  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  it  is  Important 
that  we  also  consider  the  Impact  on  pro- 
fessional people  resulting  from  rapid 
changes  in  the  scientific  and  techno- 
locricfll  scene 

The  continuing  initiation  of  new  sys- 
tems has  an  impact  on  the  worker  on 
the  bench,  the  white  collar  employee, 
and  the  professional.  As  with  the  non- 
professional, the  professional  is  faced 
with  the  task  of  constantly  updating  his 
talents,  in  order  to  survive  in  the  job 
market. 

Today,  the  new  technology  embraces 
new  knowledge  and  new  techniques 
which  the  young  man  just  getting  out  of 
college  may  have— but  which  the  man 


who  has  been  out  of  school  and  on  the 
job  for  10  years  or  more  may  not  have 
been  able  to  acquire. 

In  the  engineering  field,  there  are  new 
requirements— to  which  the  engineer 
must  continuously  keep  his  education 
tuned.    His    decisions    hinge    on    new 

learning.  ,    ,     ,.     . 

It  is  startling  that  the  whole  basis 
of  mathematics  has  changed  in  the  last 
20  years.  Those  who  learned  mathe- 
matics as  recently  as  10  years  ago.  with 
limited  subsequent  education,  are  not 
abreast  of  modern  concepts.  This  Is 
true  of  many  of  the  other  disciplines, 
where  educational  breakthroughs  have 
substantially  altered  the  systems. 

As  a  result,  even  college  degrees  today 
are  perishable  commodities,  sometimes 
lessening  in  value  with  age.  The  job- 
seeker  looking  for  work  and  using  his 
degree  as  an  entree,  can  be  turned  away 
because  he  has  specialized  himself  out 
of  competition.  This  can  be  particu- 
larly true  of  specialists  in  defense  indus- 
tries in  programs  suddenly  terminated. 
Because  of  defense  cutbacks,  there  is 
no  Immediate  engineer  shortage.  How- 
ever, there  may  develop  a  shortage  of 
trained,  up-to-the  minute  contributing 
engineers,  unless  increased  attention  is 
paid  to  this  emerging  problem. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  professional  so- 
cieties, industry,  and  education  are  tak- 
ing note  of  this.    The  Engineers  Coun- 
sel  for   Professional   Development   has 
taken  the  lead  in  forming  a  committee 
to  coordinate  the  concern  of  many  of 
the  societies,  industry,  and  educators. 
Almost  every  major  industry  has  some 
kind  of  educational  assistance  program 
on  plant  sites  or  on  the  campuses  of  co- 
operating institutions.    A  pioneer  course 
in  updating  top  management  personnel 
has  been  established  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  has  a  continuing  program 
in  this  area.     The  Boeing  Co.  has  ex- 
pended a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually   in    assistance    to    its    engineers 
seeking  advanced  degrees. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Montieth,  vice  president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Corp..  said  in  1963: 
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Today  the  half  life  of  the  engineer  Is  10 
years  Half  of  what  he  knows  now  will  be 
obsolete  In  a  decade  or.  to  put  It  another 
way.  half  of  what  he  will  need  to  know  in 
1973  Is  not  avaUable  to  him  today. 

Mr.  President,  industry  is  rightfully 
concerned,  and  is  studying  the  effe^ 
of  this  problem  child  of  our  scientific 
age.  The  US.  Office  of  Education  is 
concerned,  and  has  been  meeting  with 
leaders  of  industry,  labor,  and  the  pro- 
fessional groups. 

In  my  State  the  Seattle  Professional 
Engineer  Employees  Association  has 
displayed  initiative  and  enterprise  by 
squarely  facing  this  problem,  with  an 
eye  to  reaching  a  workable  solution. 

Mr  Jon  B.  Jolly,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, has  detailed  to  me  the  SPEEA 
plan,  which  is  a  proposal  to  provide  work- 
ing engineers  with  continuing  instruc- 
tion. The  Seattle  Professional  Engineer- 
ing Employees  Association  plan  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  a  stream  of  learn- 
ing and  to  combat  a  possible  trend  of 
diminishing  returns  for  professional  en- 
gineers. 


The  SPEEA  plan  can  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  study  and  coordination  by 
employers  of  engineers,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  par- 
ticipants, their  employers,  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  Nation. 

The  concept  of  the  SPEEA  plan  is  one 
of  broadening  rather  than  specialization. 
Two  options  are  suggested.  The  first — 
course  option  1 — offers  the  engineer  a 
comprehensive  exposure  to  the  whole 
spectrum  of  science  and  engineering  in 
17.5  classroom  hours.  The  second- 
course  option  2 — offers  a  somewhat  spe- 
cialized exposure  in  any  one  of  five 
areas — structural  design,  75  hours;  elec- 
trical and  communications  design.  68 
hours;  subsystem  design.  68  hours;  an- 
alsrtical.  117.5  hours;  and  test,  86  hours. 

Mr.  John  N.  Shive.  director  of  the 
Bell  Education  and  Training  Center,  re- 
cently wrote: 

The  field  of  communications  is  dynamic 
and  the  engineer  seeking  a  rewarding  career 
In  this  field  must  develop  both  the  speclallsfs 
depth  and  the  generallst's  perspective.  He 
must  have  enough  specific  knowledge  and 
skill  to  bring  to  bear  in  his  work  the  most 
effective  modem  techniques.  Yet.  he  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  move  in  the  new  direc- 
tions which  a  dynamic  technology  is  con- 
tinually unfolding. 

With  two  out  of  every  five  of  the  Na- 
tion's engineers  and  scientists  either  em- 
ployed directly  by  the  Government  or 
working  on  projects  financed  by  Govern- 
ment funds,  this  problem  is  of  concern 
to  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  to 
the  individual,  to  industry,  and  to  the 
States. 

The  President's  manpower  report 
states  that  more  than  120.000  engineers 
and  scientists  are  now  employed  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  that 
perhaps  half  as  many  are  in  State  and 
local  governments.  A  larger  number, 
possibly  in  excess  of  300.000.  are  said  to 
be  employed  on  federally  financed  pro- 
grams in  private  industry,  universities, 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  report  said  the  Government  has 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  helping  to 
meet  the  needs  for  scientists  and  en* 
gineers.  both  through  support  of  their 
education  and  continued  professional 
development  and  through  efforts  to  in- 
sure their  optimum  utilization.  The 
report  stated  this  is  essaitial,  not  only,, 
to  improve  the  operation  of  Government 
programs,  but  also  to  help  meet  urgent 
personnel  needs  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  other  fields  of  private  employ- 
ment. 

The  proposal  by  the  Seattle  Profes- 
siMial  Engineering  Employees  Associa- 
tion merits  close  inspection.  While  this 
is  a  proposal  emanating  from  a  local 
source,  it  highlights  a  national  problem. 

Today,  the  engineer  needs  broad 
knowledge  and  skills :  and  modem  trends 
of  engineering  educaticoi  recognize  this. 
The  older — but  often  still  young  in  age — 
engineer  requires  constant  updating,  to 
keep  pace.  Industry.  Government,  the 
professional  societies,  and  educational 
institutions  must  provide  tlie  opjportuni- 
ties.  within  our  educaticMial  system,  and 
in  our  industrial  complex,  to  permit  the 
prof  essUxial  to  keep  pace. 


I  compliment  the  Seattle  Professional 
Engmeer  Employees  Association  and  the 
others  who  have  articulated  this  need, 
and  I  suggest  that  it  is  also  an  area  of 
concern  for  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
Government. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facil- 
ities and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Emplojinent  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  during  the 
course  of  my  remarks  I  may  yield  to  Sen- 
tors  frwn  time  to  time  for  insertions  in 
the  Record,  interrogation,  colloquy,  or 
such  remarks  as  Senators  may  desire  to 
make,  without  it  affecting  my  right  to 
the  floor  in  any  way  whatever,  or  being 
charged  to  me  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California . 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  once 
again — and  I  shall  not  do  this  each 
time — I  desire  to  say  that  I  returned  to 
the  Senate  1  minute  late  in  response  to 
the  last  quonmi  call.  I  was  in  down- 
town Washington  with  members  of  the 
press  from  California.  I  desire  the  Ric- 
ORD  to  show  that  I  returned^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair) .  The  Rxcobd  will  so 
show. 


Arthur — a  father's  jsrayer  he  wrote  In  the 
Philippines  during  the  de6p>erate  early  days 
of  the  Pacific  war. 

According  to  the  general's  biographer  and 
confidant,  MaJ.  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney,  the 
family  repeated  this  MacArthur  credo  many 
times  during  early  morning  devotions: 

"Build  me  a  son.  O  Lord,  who  will  be 
strong  enough  to  know  when  he  Is  weak,  and 
brave  enough  to  face  himself  when  he  is 
afraid;  one  who  will  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honest  defeat,  and  h\imble  and  gentle 
in  victory. 

"Build  me  a  son  whose  wishes  wiU  not  take 
the  place  of  deeds;  a  son  who  wlU  know 
Thee — and  that  to  know  himself  Is  the  foim- 
datlon  stone  of  knowledge. 

"Lead  him.  I  pray,  not  In  the  path  of  ease 
and  comfort,  but  under  the  stress  and  spur 
of  difBcultles  and  challenge.  Here  let  him 
learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm;  here  let  him 
learn  compassion  for  those  who  fall. 

"Build  me  a  son  whose  heart  will  be  clear, 
whose  goal  wUl  be  high,  a  son  who  will  master 
himself  before  he  seeks  to  master  other  men, 
who  will  reach  into  the  future,  yet  never 
forget  the  past. 

"And  after  all  these  things  are  his.  add.  I 
pray,  enough  of  a  sense  of  humor,  so  that  he 
may  always  be  serious,  yet  never  take  himself 
too  seriously.  Give  him  humility,  so  that  he 
may  always  remember  the  simplicity  of  true 
greatness,  the  open  mind  of  true  wisdom,  and 
the  meekness  of  true  strength. 

"Then  I.  his  father,  will  dare  to  whisper, 
"I  have  not  lived  in  vain.'  " 


GENERAL  MacARTHUR'S  PRAYER 
FOR  HIS  SON 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  with  the 
understanding  previously  stated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  6  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
there  appears  an  article,  datelined  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  setting  forth  a  beautiful 
prayer  composed  by  the  late  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  for  his  son. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  with  the  inspirational  prayer  In- 
cluded, be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
fwint. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MacAstbxts  Ima 


rwB  Cmxvo  tk  Pratzk  fob  His 

SOM 

Waskimotow,    D.C. — Gen.    Douglas     Mac- 
Arthur  to  leaving  a  spiritual  legacy  to  bis  son. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    FOOD    AID    IN 
ALGERIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  expressing  con- 
cern over  the  final  destination  of  U.S. 
grain  shipments  to  Algeria. 

The  State  Department  has  informed 
me  that  thus  far  it  has  uncovered  no 
evidence  to  support  reports  that  our 
wheat  is  being  diverted  to  Russia  In  ex- 
change for  Soviet  arms  and  other  goods. 

It  has  assured  me  that  it  Is  satisfied 
that  the  Department  maintains  adequate 
controls  over  wheat  shipments  to  that 
coimtry  and  that  no  signiflcant  amounts 
are  being  diverted  to  purposes  not  en- 
visaged by  our  aid  program. 

I  would  Uke  to  feel  satisfled  with  those 
assurances.  But  I  am  not,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  keep  getting  reports  which 
are  unsettling  to  say  the  least. 

The  latest  report,  which  continues  to 
place  me  in  the  doubting  Thomas  cate- 
gory, is  one  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  15,  It  tells  how 
an  official  of  one  small  village  in  Algeria 
is  using  American  wheat  to  play  poli- 
tics— that  he  doles  out  the  commodity 
to  his  friends,  not  to  those  who  are  in 
need  or  who  should  be  on  the  receiving 
end. 

According  to  the  report,  the  wheat 
storage  in  the  town  of  Tamanrasset  was 
accidentally  discovered  by  the  Uj8.  Am- 
bassador, William  J.  Porter. 

Let  me  quote  from  that  article  by  Pe- 
ter Braestrup: 

Although  XJS.  food  relief  has  been  operat- 
ing In  Algeria  since  Ixxdependence  In  mld- 
1902,  no  one  in  Tamanrasset  could  recall  any 
actual  distribution  of  such  food. 

In  visiting  the  food  storehouse,  Harry 
Lennon.  chief  of  the  UJ8  aid  mission  in 
Algiers,  spotted  certain  kinds  of  wheat 
sacks  that  had  not  been  used  in  the  UJS. 
program  since  1962. 
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Mr.  Lennon  later  said: 
There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  In  there  that  had 
obvlovLSly  been  there  a  long  time. 

And  what  kind  of  runaround  did  the 
Americans  get?  Let  me  continue  from 
the  article: 

Outside  the  adobe  storehouse,  he  saw  a 
parked  truck. 

"Is  the  food  going  to  go  on  the  truck  for 
distribution  In  the  countryside?"  he  asked 
the  driver. 

"Oh.  no."  said  the  driver.  "We  never  de- 
liver by  truck.  People  come  In  with  their 
camels." 

At  city  hall,  Mr.  Lennon  asked  an  ofBclal 
why  so  much  food  was  still  on  hand.  The 
cost  of  transportation  by  truck  to  outlying 
areas  was  blamed.  "Can't  you  send  it  bj 
camel?"  asked  Mr.  Lennon.  "Oh.  no,"  said 
the  city  official,  "we  never  send  anything  by 
camel." 

Amid  this  and  other  contradictory  tales 
an  explanation  of  Tamanrasset's  nondlstrlb- 
uted  relief  food  developed. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  how  th( 
mayor  was  not  especially  interested  ir 
feeding  non-Touaregs,  who  were  eithei 
vassals  or  former  slaves  of  the  Touareg 
and  that  the  wheat  was  put  under  th< 
control  of  the  assistant  mayor  who  dis 
tributed  paper  chits  to  his  friends  enti 
tling  them  to  food.  Nonfriends  went 
without. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  left  one  ques 
tion  unanswered ;  What  does  the  United 
States  plan  to  do  about  this  situation' 
I  am  afraid  if  this  question  is  asked  tha 
we  would  find  that  nothing  is  planned— 
that  we  cannot  interfere  in  local  politics 

I  suggest  that  this  situation  could  b<i 
duplicated  all  over  Algeria.  In  any  event 
we  need  an  inspection  system  to  assuni 
the  taxpayers  that  the  State  Departmen  , 
is  exerting  sufficient  controls  over  our 
food  shipments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti 
cle,  entitled  "U.S.  Envoy  Ends  Myster:' 
of  Food  Aid  in  Algeria,"  be  placed  in  tho 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl; 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recore, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Envot   Ends  Mystery  of  Food  Aid  nr 

ALGERIA 

(By  Petrr  Braestrup) 

Tamanrasset.  Algeria.  February  29. — Thi 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Algeria,  William  J.  Portei , 
and  his  aids  turned  detectives  here  to  solv; 
what  had  come  to  be  known  as  the  mlssln ; 
American  relief  food  mystery. 

The  villain,  they  found,  was  a  local  Sa- 
hara-style political  setup  controlling  this 
adobe  oasis  town,  almost  1.500  miles  souti 
of  Algiers.     Sociology  also  played  a  part. 

Ambassador  Porter,  an  experienced  Arabic - 
speaking  Foreign  Service  officer  from  Fa  1 
River.  Mass.,  and  Harry  Lennon,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  aid  mission  In  Algiers,  arrived  here  wlti 
three  aids  February  21  on  a  good- will  and 
fact  finding  tour  of  the  Sahara. 

The  food  In  question  was  12  tons  of  Amer- 
ican-donated wheat  and  a  ton  of  cooklrg 
oil.  Tamanrasset's  share  of  the  more  than 
15.000  tons  shipped  to  Algeria  each  month 
to  feed  2  million  needy  Moslems. 

According  to  AID  Inspectors,  the  Algerian 
Government's  local  distribution  of  the  fo<d 
has  been  remarkably  free  of  waste  and  pri- 
vate profiteering.  But  there  are  occasion  il 
Irregularities.  Porter,  Lermon  and  company 
scented  one  soon  after  they  arrived  In  tt^ 
dusty  town  built  by  the  French.  As  a  trading 
center    for    10.000    veiled    Touareg    nomads. 


their  black  slaves  and  freed  men  called  Har- 
ratlne. 

After  setting  In  at  the  Moufflon  d'Or  Hotel. 
Mr.  Porter  and  his  aids  paid  courtesy  calls 
on  the  officials  newly  appointed  by  Algiers 
to  run  things. 

At  the  subprefecture,  a  Mr.  Tounsl.  re- 
garded as  an  able  official  by  Tamanrasset's 
80  remaining  Europeans,  apologetically  ex- 
plained that  he  had  Just  arrived  from  Biskra 
in  the  north  to  take  over  as  the  subprefec- 
ture's  Secretary  General,  or  No.  2  man. 
The  subprefect  was  out  of  town.  Asked 
about  the  wheat,  Mr.  Tounsl  said  he  had 
Just  received  a  telegram  from  Ouargla.  700 
miles  away,  asking  him  to  send  a  truck  for 
his  12-ton  allotment  enough  for  1,500  local 
needy. 

Asked  for  details  on  distribution.  Mr. 
Tounsl  suggested  that  his  visitors  return 
In  2  days. 

A  few  hours  later,  as  they  talked  to  local 
people,  the  Americans'  suspicions  were 
aroused. 

Although  US.  food  relief  has  been  oper- 
ating In  Algeria  since  Independence  in  mld- 
1962,  no  one  In  Tamanrasset  could  recall  any 
actual  distribution  of  such  food. 

After  talking  with  Mayor  Sldl  Musa,  Mr. 
Lennon  visited  the  food  storehouse.  There 
he  spotted  certain  kinds  of  wheat  sacks  that 
had  not  been  used  In  the  U.S.  program  since 
1962.  "There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  In  there  that 
had  obvlotisly  been  there  a  long  time,"  Mr. 
Lennon  later  recalled. 

Outside  the  adobe  storehouse,  he  saw  a 
parked   truck. 

"Is  the  food  going  to  go  on  the  truck  for 
distribution  in  the  countryside?"  He  asked 
the  driver. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  driver.  "We  never  de- 
liver by  truck.  People  come  in  with  their 
camels." 

At  city  hall,  Mr.  Lennon  asked  an  official 
why  so  much  food  was  still  on  hand.  The 
cost  of  transportation  by  truck  to  outlying 
areas  was  blamed.  "Can't  you  send  it  by 
camel?"  asked  Mr.  Lennon,  thinking  of  the 
truckdrlver.  "Oh  no,"  said  the  city  official. 
'  xe  never  send  anything  by  camel." 

Amid  this  and  other  contradictory  tales, 
an  explanation  of  Tamanrasset's  nondlstrib- 
uted  relief  food  developed. 

Mayor  Sldl  Musa.  a  Touareg  and  brother 
of  the  Touareg  chieftain,  was  not  especially 
Interested  in  feeding  non-Touaregs,  who 
were  either  vassals  or  former  slaves  of  the 
Touareg.  No  major  change  had  been  at- 
tempted by  Arab  newcomers  from  the  north. 
The  Touaregs,  once  warrior  nomads,  were 
best  left,  well  fed  and  their  prestige  un- 
tampered  with.  Touaregs  in  any  case  would 
decide  what  their  vassals  ate,  and  the  Har- 
ratlne  were  secondary. 

What  wheat  did  come  in  was  put  under 
the  control  of  Kasml  Slimane,  assistant 
mayor  and  local  merchant,  who  distributed 
paper  chits  to  his  friends  entitling  them  to 
food.  Nonfriends  went  without.  Mr.  Sli- 
mane, the  Americans  were  told,  was  on  a 
business  trip  to  Niger,  200  miles  to  the  south. 
According  to  one  local  source,  truckloads  of 
unidentified  wheat  had  recently  swollen 
Tamanrasset's  marketable  exports  to  that 
African  republic. 


SIXTH       ANNUAL       BOOK-OF-THE- 
MONTH  CLUB  LIBRARY  AWARD 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  with  the  un- 
derstanding previously  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12.  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
made  its  sixth  annual  Library  Award. 


The  first -place  award,  bringing  a  prize 
of  $5,000.  was  presented  to  the  East  Cen- 
tral Regional  Library  in  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Harry  Scherman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club,  presented  the  award.  The  award 
was  accepted  by  Mrs.  Paul  Hammar. 
chairman  of  the  East  Central  Regional 
Library  Board  and  Miss  Marjorie  J. 
Pomeroy,  director  of  the  East  Central 
Regional  Library.  Speaking  at  the  oc- 
casion were  His  Excellency  Karl  P.  Rol- 
vaag.  Governor  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  John 
Mason  Brown,  distinguished  author  and 
drama  critic  and  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club,  and  myself. 

The  award  this  year  was  significant  in 
many  ways: 

First.  It  recognized  an  unusual  degree 
of  hard  working  local  initiative,  and  ex- 
traordinary cooperation  and  planning  by 
local  people. 

Second.  The  achievement  in  the  east 
central  region  of  Minnesota  will  not  only 
have  a  profound  leadership  impact  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  A  model  has 
been  set  for  regional,  rural  library  de- 
velopment all  over  the  Nation. 

Third.  A  brilliant  example  has  been 
set  for  the  wise  and  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  Library  Services  Act.  We 
should  be  pleased  indeed  in  the  Congress 
to  see  our  intentions  so  well  executed. 

Fourth.  Most  of  all  there  has  been  re- 
vealed once  again,  the  deep  desire  for, 
and  response  of,  the  people  to  libraries. 
A  library  has  been  well  labeled  "the 
people's  university."  It  is  deeply  re- 
assuring for  the  future  of  democracy  in 
this  age  of  exploding  knowledge,  that 
the  people  want  libraries,  will  work  and 
tax  themselves  to  get  one,  and  use  it 
when  they  have  it. 

The  east  central  region  of  Minnesota 
is  large.  It  comprises  four  counties  with 
a  total  area  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Delaware.  The  people  are 
all  rural  people.  The  largest  town  has 
only  3.000  persons.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  55,284  persons  dispersed  over  more 
than  4,200  square  miles  of  area,  much  of 
which  is  wooded  and  remote. 

Community  support  has  been  remark- 
able. In  two  counties,  the  commission- 
ers created  a  library  service  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  citizens'  movement.  In  two 
others,  establishment  resulted  from  a 
referendum  at  a  general  election.  The 
commissioners  of  all  four  felt  that  the 
only  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the 
counties  together.  The  citizens'  move- 
ments, the  ref  erendums,  and  the  total  co- 
ordination represent  a  lot  of  work,  a  lot 
of  patience  and  courage,  by  many  differ- 
ent people.  This  has  resulted  in  a  cen- 
tral library  in  Cambridge,  Minn.,  6 
branches  in  other  communities.  2  deposit 
stations,  and  54  bookmobile  stops.  The 
isolated  Chippewa  Indians  are  among 
those  reached  by  the  bookmobile  service. 
A  reporter,  who  recently  rode  the  book- 
mobile out  into  the  area  where  the  Chip- 
pewas  make  the  principle  use  of  it,  was 
most  enthusiastic  about  what  the  library 
does  for  these  ijeople.  It  serves  them  just 
as  regularly  as  it  does  those  in  more  set- 
tled areas. 

An  immediate  leadership  Impact  is  be- 
ing felt  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.    Al- 
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though  more  than  half  a  million  Minne- 
sotans  have  received  new  or  improved 
public  library  services  under  the  Library 
Services  Act.  there  are  still  more  than 
600.000  Minnesotans  who  have  no  public 
library  service  available  to  them.  Thou- 
sands more  have  access  only  to  substand- 
ard libraries  with  inadequate  book  col- 
lections and  untrained  personnel.  The 
model  established  in  the  east  central 
region  of  Minnesota  will  stimulate  many 
other  communities  and  show  them  how  a 
good  library  service  can  be  attained. 

But  the  leadership  impact  will  be  far 
more  extensive  than  on  Minnesota. 
There  is  a  deplorable  condition  all  over 
the  Nation  with  respect  to  library  serv- 
ices. Approximately  128  million  Amer- 
icans have  inadequate  library  services 
or  none  at  all.  This  number  is  divided 
about  evenly  between  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Since  urban  areas  should  be  able  more 
easily  to  help  themselves,  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  competition  annually  is 
only  for  rural  areas.  It  emphasizes 
sound  regional  development  as  the  best 
answer.  Eleanor  A  Ferguson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  public  library  associa- 
tion which  set  up  the  criteria  for  the 
award,  said  that  the  Minnesota  library 
was  "a  model  of  how  small  regional  li- 
braries should  be  organized." 

The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Award 
is  hotly  contested.  Libraries  in  45  other 
States  also  won  awards  this  year  of  lesser 
amounts  and  are  to  be  congratulated  too. 
For  the  competitions  in  future  years,  a 
high  benchmark  has  been  set  for  commu- 
nities all  over  the  Nation,  on  how  to  do 
the  job  of  getting  adequate  library 
service. 

A  high  mark  has  been  set  also  for  the 
best  use  of  the  Library  Services  Act.  The 
Congress  wanted  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  initiative  in  extending  library  serv- 
ices to  rural  areas,  when  it  passed  the 
Library  Services  Act — Public  Law  84- 
507— in  1956.  Last  February  President 
Johnson  signed  the  bill  which  amended 
the  Library  Services  Act  again  to  in- 
clude urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  and 
lifted  the  modest  $7.5  million  annual 
grant  to  the  States,  to  $25  million,  plus 
additional  funds  to  aid  construction. 

We  knew  the  needs.  Still  it  should  be 
gratifying  to  us  to  hear  the  testimony 
of  Emerson  Greenaway,  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  Minnesota  library 
had  made  "effective  and  intelligent  use 
of  Federal  Library  Services  Act  money." 
Most  importantly  the  local  initiative 
and  desire  was  there  to  respond  to  the 
stimulus.  I  believe  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge is  general  and  widespread.  It  takes 
a  little  leadership  here,  an  example  there, 
and  some  cooperation  between  different 
levels  of  government  to  give  the  people 
the  waters  of  knowledge. 

The  Book-of-the-Month  Club  award 
was  established  in  honor  of  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  the  distinguished  American 
authoress  who  also  gave  much  of  her 
time  to  library  development.  On  one 
occasion  Miss  Fisher  said: 

Wherever  I  go  in  this  country,  I  always 
step  into  the  local  public  library,  taking  Its 
condition  as  •  •  •  an  indication  of  the 
civilized  plane  of  living  of  the  community. 


Libraries  do  reflect  and  serve  the  "civi- 
lized plane  of  living"  of  the  community. 
They  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
Communists  know  this  so  well.  Among 
the  first  places  attacked  always  in  Com- 
munist riots  and  revolutions,  are  the 
libraries  of  the  U.S.  Information  Service. 
Windows  are  smashed,  bombs  are 
thrown,  disorder  is  created  to  disrupt 
these  centers  of  giving  information  to 
the  people.  Our  libraries  abroad  are 
more  loved  by  the  people,  and  more 
feared  by  the  Communists  than  almost 
any  other  single  American  institution. 
We  should  appreciate  this  much  more 
than  we  do  here  at  home. 

We  must  develop  our  libraries.  They 
are  essential  to  the  combined  acquisition 
by  the  people  of  the  new  knowledge  that 
is  expanding  at  such  an  enormous  rate. 
We  are  about  to  engage  in  a  war  on 
poverty  in  America.  Every  long-term 
solution  for  poverty  underlines  educa- 
tion as  the  basic  necessity  to  equip  people 
in  the  more  skilled  demands  of  the  new 
society.  Books  and  libraries  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  this.  When  he  signed 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  last  February  President  Johnson 
said: 

Books  and  Ideas  are  the  most  effective 
weapons  against  intolerance  and  Ignorance. 

In  this  regard  I  am  shocked  by  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  Nation  are  without 
libraries.  In  my  remarks  at  the  award 
ceremony  I  found  it  appropriate  to  make 
some  suggestions  for  new  thinking  to 
rectify  that  impossible  situation  of  try- 
ing to  communicate  a  culture  without 
books.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
excerpts  from  my  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Senator  HtraEHT 
HtJMPHREY,  on  occasion  of  the  Library 
Award  ceremony,  at  the  East  Central  Re- 
gional Library.  Cambridge,  Minn.) 
I  am  truly  honored  to  participate  in  this 
occasion.  The  first  award  of  $5,000  In  the  an- 
nual Book-of-the-Month  Club  Library 
Awards  competition  has  brought  great  dis- 
tinction to  all  of  the  citizens  In  this  east 
central  region  of  Minnesota.  It  has  brought 
honor  to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  More  than 
that,  it  Is  deeply  reassuring  and  inspiring, 
to  all  who  know  how  much  democracy  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  depend  upon  an 
educated  cltizeru^.  This  Library  Award  was 
established  In  the  memory  of  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  a  distinguished  and  beloved 
American  author  who  also  made  the  cause 
of  disseminating  books  and  improving  li- 
braries a  lifetime  cavise.  She  said  on  one 
occasion : 

"Wherever  I  go  In  this  country,  I  always 
step  into  the  local  public  library,  taking  Its 
condition  as  •  •  •  an  indication  of  the  *  *  * 
civilized  plane  of  living  of  the  community." 
That  plane  stands  high  here,  as  proved 
already  by  achievement. 

On  such  occasions  as  this,  it  Is  customary 
to  pay  one's  respects  to  books  and  libraries 
and  to  note  how  indlspenslble  they  are  In 
holding  man's  knowledge.  I  also  wish  to  do 
this.  But  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  suggest  that  we  be  open  to  ever 
new  ideas  to  expand  the  use  of  our  libraries, 
and  bring  them  to  bear  ever  more  effectively. 


on  the  problems  of  the  new  society  that  Is 
growing  in  our  midst.  For  example,  books 
are  going  to  be  Important  In  the  attack 
on  poverty.  And  books  are  going  to  be  vital 
In  preparing  citizens  for  the  leisure  that  a 
technological  society  is  going  to  bring  to 
them. 

The  knowledge  explosion  forces  us  to  read 
more  and  more  to  handle  everyday  prac- 
tical needs  in  a  democratic  society.  As  in- 
telligent, responsible  citizens,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  know  something  about  the  newly 
emerging  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  at>out 
the  complex  issues  of  peace  and  war.  about 
equally  complex  issues  in  our  domestic  so- 
ciety. We  are  expected  to  know  about  and 
make  decisions  on  the  conquest  of  space, 
world  markets,  racial  relations,  the  impact  of 
automation,  the  effect  of  tax  cuts— and 
many  more  Issues  vital  to  democratic  gov- 
errunent.  As  our  dally  Jobs  are  becoming 
more  skilled  and  more  technical,  all  of  us 
have  more  to  learn  and  study  to  improve 
ourselves  and  keep  abreast  of  the  new  de- 
velopments. For  everyday  practical  needs, 
we  need  well-stocked,  well-equipped,  and 
well-staffed  libraries. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  offering  a 
suggestion  on  how  to  bring  more  pressure  on 
libraries.  I  want  to  see  them  expand  more 
and  be  used  more  by  all  ages  of  our  society, 
but  i>artlcularly  by  the  young. 

We  have  finally  brought  ourselves  In 
America  to  facing  frankly  and  consclo\asly 
that  we  have  poverty  in  a  land  of  abundance. 
President  Johnson  has  declared  all-out  war 
on  poverty  and  the  conditions  that  spawn 
and  nurtvire  poverty. 

In  planning  any  attack  on  poverty  we  al- 
ways find  that  the  basic  problem  is  educa- 
tion and  In  this  connection,  we  generally 
find  that  the  most  common  term  educators 
use  for  children  of  the  poor  is  "culturally 
deprived." 

These  educators  believe  that  this  cultural 
deprivation  Is  one  of  the  chief  factors  In 
the  failure  of  these  people  to  compete  In  the 
economic   and   social   life   of  our   society. 

By  cultural  deprivation  the  educators  al- 
ways cite  that  the  children  have  little  or  no 
acquaintanceship  with  books  at  home. 
There  Is  little  conversation  and  what  there 
Is  is  in  an  Idiom  that  sounds  foreign  to  the 
normal  society  they  find  outside  their  home. 
These  children  enter  school  several  years 
behind  their  classmates  In  terms  of  "cul- 
tural lag"  and  this  lag  tends  to  widen  afe 
they  group  up.  We  know  that  the  school 
dropout  problem  doesn't  come  merely  when 
the  child  reaches  his  teens.  It  is  formed 
early  by  an  apathy  born  in  the  spirit  of 
frustration  because  they  feel  they  can  never 
become  a  part  of  everyday  society. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  that 
we  can  help  close  this  "cultural  lag"  Is  to 
expand  our  library  programs  and  make  a 
great  many  more  books  readily  available  to 
the  children — especially  books  that  children 
can  call  their  own. 

We  have  a  great  and  growing  paperback 
book  industry  in  America  and  we  are  seeing 
the  effects  of  this  all  around  us.  Many  a 
drugstore  bookrack  today  Is  better  equipped 
than  some  of  our  poor  libraries  Insofar  as 
variety  and  up-to-date  titles  are  concerned. 

We  can  take  advantage  of  this  revolution 
in  the  publishing  Industry.  Back  in  the 
1930'8  a  great  depression  started  us  on  a 
school  lunch  program.  We  still  have  that 
program  today  because  it  has  proven  Itself 
to  be  one  of  the  wisest  Investments  America 
ever  made.  I  believe  we  can  do  something 
similar  to  this  with  a  free  book  program  for 
needy  children. 

Such  a  program  would  go  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  normal  textbooks  and  the  reference 
books  in  the  school  libraries  and  provide 
needy  children  with  paperback  booka  of  their 
own  novels,  biographies  of  great  men,  popu- 
lar books  on  science,  history,  adventure, 
sports,  and  hobbies. 
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I  am  confident  that  a  program  could  b< 
worked  out  that  would  protect  the  economic 
Interests  of  the  publishers  who  would  coop- 
erate with  the  Government  Ir  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  am  also  sure  that  It  would  spur  i 
new  interest  in  books  that  would  ultimately 
lead  to  even  greater  sales.  I  also  am  con- 
fident It  would  lead  to  greater  use  of  publK; 
libraries. 

During  World  War  II  an  enormously  popu- 
lar program  was  operated  for  our  servicemen. 
In  cooperation  with  publishing  houses.  th(! 
Government  printed  millions  of  books  in 
cheap,  paperback  form  that  could  be  fitted 
easily  into  a  soldier's  pocket.  The  shipments 
of  these  books  were  eagerly  awaited  on  ships 
and  at  bsises  throughout  the  world.  This 
books  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and 
read  until  they  were  dogeared  and  tattere<l 
beyond  use. 

I  believe  a  free  book  program  for  need v 
children  would  be  greeted  with  the  sam  ( 
eagerness  here  at  home,  especially  by  chil- 
dren who  never  see  a  book  at  home.  And  t 
am  confident  that  the  seeds  of  learning  tha  t 
would  be  planted  by  these  books  would  prov ; 
to  be  of  Incalculable  benefit  to  this  country 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
found  the  achievement  of  the  people  1 
east  central  Minnesota  in  establishing 
model  regional  library  inspiring.  Th 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  is  to  be  highl 
commended  for  having  this  annual  com 
petition.  Under  its  founder,  president, 
Harry  Scherman,  it  has  distribute^ 
$150,000  under  the  Dorothy  Canfiel^ 
Fisher  Awards  to  small  libraries.  ] 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  havfc 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  all 
article  about  the  East  Minnesota  Rev- 
gional  Library,  published  in  the  Mint- 
neapolis  Sunday  Tribune  of  April  12. 
1964.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Regional  Librart  Serves  Four  Counties- - 
Gets  Award  in  Cambridge,  Minn.,  Today 
At  the  start  of  the  National  Library  Weep 
today  the  East  Central  Regional  Library  ^t 
Cambridge,  Minn.,  is  receiving  national  red- 
ognitlon  for  excellence  in  serving  55,000  per- 
sons in  four  counties.  The  $5,000  DoroMy 
Canfleld  Fisher  award,  largest  and  most  iiq- 
portant  made  by  the  Book-of-the-Mont^ 
Club,  will  be  presented  to  the  Cambridge 
library  by  Harry  Scherman,  club  president. 
The  2:30  pjn.  ceremony  will  include  talHs 
by  Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag  and  Senator  Hubert  " 
Humphrey  and  an  address  by  author  Joi 
Mason  Brown. 

The  $5,000,  Intended  for  book  purchases, 
given  to  a  small-town  library  that  has  mai 
"exceptlonsd  efforts  to  Improve  services 
its  public."  The  Book-of-the-Month  CI 
citation  praises  the  East  Central  Regional 
Library  as  "a  model  of  how  small  regional 
libraries  should  be  organized,  as  well  as  f 
outstanding  example  of  the  effective  and  1 
telUgent  use  of  Federal  Library  Services  Act 
money." 

The  library  has  had  impressive  grassrool 
support  before  and  since  its  organization  in 
1959.  In  addition  to  State  and  Federal  aid, 
the  library  Is  supported  by  local  taxes  In  the 
fotir  counties  it  serves — Isanti.  MlUe  La^s, 
Pine,  and  Aitkin. 

An  Isanti  County  library,  which  had  be(in 
in  existence  for  more  than  10  years,  was  tlie 
natural  nucleus  for  the  regional  library  wh(  sn 
it  was  organized.  Elections  in  1958  deter- 
mined that  Pine  and  Mllle  Lacs  Counties 
would  support  the  library  with  taxation 
Aitkin  Joined  last  year. 

The  4  counties  served  by  the  East  Ce  i 
tral  Regional  Library  are  among  20  in  Mia 
nesota   that  have   new  or  improved  library 


services  under  a  program  guided  by  Hannls  S. 
Smith,  State  library  director.  He  and  his 
staff  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Cambridge-based  library  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  Director  Marjorie  Pomeroy,  has 
grown  in  5  years  to  be  an  efficient  combina- 
tion of  agencies. 

The  central  agency  is  the  headquarters 
building  in  Cambridge  which  lends  books  di- 
rectly to  borrowers  and  mails  other  items  to 
people  throughout  the  library's  area.  Other 
agencies  are  two  bookmobiles  that  make 
54  stops  on  schedule,  many  in  out-of-the-way 
p.a.ces.  and  branch  libraries,  with  paid  staffs, 
in  Mllaca,  Princeton,  Hinckley.  Sandstone. 
McGregor,  and  Aitkin.  Circulation  of  books 
and  other  materials  in  all  agencies  totaled 
147,787  in  1963. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  I  want  to  recog- 
nize that  birthday,  and  extend  congrat- 
ulations to  the  State  of  Israel  and  its 
people  for  its  freedom  and  independence, 
and  for  its  many  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  16  short  years. 

Israel  is  a  tiny  nation.  When  it  came 
into  being  16  years  ago  it  faced  problems 
that  would  have  been  insuperable  to  any 
but  an  indomitable  people.  In  a  land 
where  water  is  life,  there  was  little  wa- 
ter. What  there  was  had  not  been  de- 
veloped for  proper  use  to  convert  the 
desert  sands  into  fertile  soil.  The  new 
state  had  to  find  homes  for  thousands 
of  refugees  from  many  lands.  These 
people  spoke  many  languages  and  were 
in  a  variety  of  stages  of  cultural  de- 
velopment and  education.  I  suppose 
every  American  who  has  visited  Israel 
has  been  reminded  that  if  America  is  a 
"melting  pot,"  Israel  is  a  "pressure 
cooker."  But  they  say  this  with  a  par- 
donable pride  and  optimism  about  their 
success. 

In  soil  and  water  conservation,  in  re- 
forestation and  irrigation,  the  Israelis 
have  truly  wrought  a  "miracle  in  the 
desert."  I  visited  Israel  first  in  1957 
and  again  in  1961.  The  progress  made 
in  the  interim  was  phenomenal.  Yet  on 
any  occasion  you  can  see  it  going  on  be- 
fore ones  eyes.  One  will  see  a  new  plot 
fenced  with  its  windbreak  of  sugar- 
cane. That  gives  a  little  cash  while  it 
controls  drifting  sand.  Inside  you  will 
see  the  young  citrus  trees.  They  are 
too  young  to  bear  yet,  but  peanuts,  for 
an  interim  cash  crop  are  growing  around 
them.  Nearby  is  the  mature  orchard, 
which  this  fresh  little  plot  will  become  in 
a  few  short  years. 

Elsewhere  in  the  cities  and  towns  in- 
dustry and  commerce  have  been  devel- 
oped. In  the  Negev,  the  copper  mines  of 
King  Solomon — fallow  for  more  than 
2,000  years — are  yielding  once  again  to 
produce  wealth. 

Every  step  of  this  development  repre- 
sents herculean  effort.  Money  is  scarce, 
taxes  are  high,  and  a  defense  burden  is 
large.  Yet  the  Jewish  passion  for  edu- 
cation and  welfare  has  not  been  stinted. 
The  new  Hebrew  University  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Technion  at  Haifa,  and  the 
Weizmann  Institute  for  Research  are 
world  renowned.  Elementary  education 
has  not  been  neglected  for  all  children. 


Arab  or  Jew.  The  medical  center  at  Aln 
Karem  is  exceeded  in  its  modern  func- 
tional efficiency  only  by  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  its  architecture  and  the  mag- 
nificent stained  glass  windows  which 
Chagall  has  executed  there.  The  cul- 
tural center  at  Tel  Aviv  would  be  a  pride 
in  any  nation. 

Opinions  clash  vitally  in  Israel  because 
democracy  flourishes.  Without  treaty  or 
special  arrangements  Israel  has  been  a 
strong  friend  of  the  United  States  and  a 
conspicuous  example  of  democracy  in  ac- 
tion. They  have  a  commitment  to  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  the  Middle  East  and 
we  can  count  on  them  to  play  a  responsi- 
ble role  in  maintaining  it. 

Small  as  Israel's  resources  are,  they 
have  exported  technical  assistance  in  im- 
portant degree  to  developing  countries  in 
Africa  and  South  America.  Their  co- 
operative farms  and  villages  continually 
host  visitors  from  Asia  and  India  who 
come  to  get  ideas  to  take  back  to  their 
countries. 

In  age,  the  State  of  Israel  is  yet  in  Its 
teens  and  has  all  of  the  optimism  and 
vigor  of  youth.  In  progress  and  responsi- 
bility Israel  has  shown  the  wisdom  and 
maturity  that  any  age  might  envy. 

I  do  not  believe  this  biriJiday  should 
pass  without  greetings  and  the  extension 
of  sincerest  best  wishes. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  pubic  ac- 
commodations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination in  federally  assisted  programs, 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Georiga  able  to  give  us  any  indica- 
tion as  to  when  another  quorum  call 
might  be  expected? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  time  is  not 
certain.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  expects  to  hold  the  floor  until 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  arrives  to  make  a  speech, 
at  which  time  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  be  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  contemplate  asking  for  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  indeed;  I 
would  not  want  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  speak  to  an  empty  Chamber. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  indicate  whether  he  be- 
lieves that  following  the  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  there  will  be  a  re- 
quest for  a  quorum? 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  best  qualified  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  Senators  ought  to  be 
on  notice  to  expect  a  quorum  call  at  least 
after   the    Senator   from   Georgia   has 

spoken? 
Mr  TALMADGE.    Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    And  possibly  after 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  spoken? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  will  make  an  able,  eloquent, 
powerful,  and  erudite  speech.  I  would 
certainly  want  Senators  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  liim. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  idea.  I  would  want  the  Senate  to 
be  on  notice,  therefore,  that  at  least  be- 
tween now  and  midnight  there  will  be 
two  quorum  calls;  there  may  be  more. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.      TALMADGE.    Mr.      President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  desire  me 
to  yield  to  him? 
Mr.  MORSE.    For  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  wish  my  dear  friend, 
my  leader  on  the  biU,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  to  know  that  I 
intend  to  discuss  McNamara's  war  in 
South  Vietnam  before  the  evening  is 
over,  and  I  certainly  would  want  Sena- 
tors to  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  that 
speech.     So  I  shall  call  for  a  quorum 

then.  .^     ^      .,, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Georgia  further  yield? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  would  not  want 

to  miss  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 

Oregon.     I  shall  surely  be  present  to 

listen  to  it.  ,  ^     . 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  last  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
discuss  H.R.  7152,  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill,  I  was  accused  of  launching  a 
filibuster  and  of  abusing  the  right  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate. 

And  why  was  I  so  accused? 

Because  I  read  sections  of  the  bill 
which  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  subject 
matter  of  discussion. 

Then  pending  before  the  Senate  was 
whether  or  not  to  take  up  or  send  to  com- 
mittee for  hearings  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  came  to  the 
Senate  without  having  once  been  studied 
or  analyzed  by  any  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  determine  the  worthiness  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  or  to  decide  whether  or 
not  it  needs  close  committee  examina- 
tion than  to  discuss  the  legislation  itself. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  discuss  the 
legislation  itself  than  to  go  into  it  title  by 
title,  section  by  section,  and  line  by  line. 

I  confess  that  I  was  guilty  of  this  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  25  when  I  began 
a  discussion  of  the  civil  rights  bUl  by 
reading  sections  of  the  bill,  which,  as  an- 
ticipated, led  to  debate  and  exchanges 
between  myself  and  various  other  Sena- 
tors on  the  bill's  various  provisions. 

I  was  under  the  impression,  which  I 
believe  to  be  shared  by  other  Members  of 
this  body,  whether  they  be  for  or  against 


the  bill,  that  this  debate  and  exchange 
was  enlightening,  and  that  it  brought  out 
certain  aspects  of  the  bill  about  which 
there  is  considerable  controversy. 

As  the  Congressional  Record,  pages 
6197  through  6214,  shows  approximately 
20  percent  of  my  time  was  consumed  in 
reading  through  title  V  of  the  bill,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
debate  on  the  alleged  merits  and  demer- 
its of  these  tities  by  both  their  propo- 
nents and  opponents. 

It  is  unfortunately  unfairly  misleading 
that  certain  news  reports  of  the  time  that 
I  held  the  floor  of  the  Senate  indicated 
that  this  time  was  taken  up  only  by  a 
dull  and  perfunctory  reading  df  the  bill 

itself.  ^  ,     . 

It  is  true  that  I  had  no  prepared  text 
of  a  formal  speech,  but  I  do  not  always 
consider  this  necessary  in  engaging  in 
a  debate  of  proposed  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  It  is.  therefore,  regrettable  that 
members  of  the  press  in  the  gallery  had 
no  copy  of  the  debate  which  was  then 
taking  place  below  them,  and  admittedly 
it  made  their  work  more  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  the  reading  of  the  bill 
and  the  vigorous  debate  which  it  elicited 
certainly  was  most  germane  to  the  is- 
sues then  pending  before  the  Senate.  I 
know  of  nothing  which  could  be  more 
germane. 

Therefore,  it  is  unfortunate  that  cer- 
tain news  accounts  reflected  not  at  all 
what  actually  took  place  in  the  Senate 
in  the  approximately  3  hours  that  I  had 
the  floor.  ^^        , 

For  instance,  there  was  no  mention  oi 
the  debate  concerning  provisions  in  title 
I  of  the  bill  with  reference  to  expansive 
powers  given  the  Attorney  General  in 
trying  voting  cases  before  special  three- 
judge  tribunals.  Nor  was  there  any 
mention  of  the  debate  concerning  spe- 
cial rights  being  given  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  such  cases,  with  reference  to 
their  priority  and  removal  from  State 
courts. 

There  also  was  no  mention  of  the  de- 
bate concerning  certain  provisions  of  title 
n  of  the  bill,  the  so-called  public  accom- 
modations title,  with  reference  to  its 
applicability  to  private  clubs  and  private 
hospitals,  which  I  and  others  contend 
would  be  covered.  Nor  was  there  any 
mention  of  the  debate  concerning  the 
powers  given  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
this  title  to  decide  for  himself  what  he 
deemed  to  be  covered  by  the  bill,  and  if 
he  so  wished,  to  file  suits  on  a  wholesale 
basis  all  across  the  land. 

This  was  brought  out  in  the  debate, 
and  at  the  time  went  unrebutted  by 
opposing  Senators,  in  a  discussion  of  sec- 
tion 204  which  states  that  all  the  Attor- 
ney General  need  do  before  filing  suits 
against  establishments  allegedly  covered 
by  title  n,  is  satisfy  himself  "that  the 
provisions  of  this  title  will  be  materially 
furthered  by  the  filing  of  an  action." 

There  also  was  no  mention  of  the  de- 
bate concerning  what  I  contend  to  be  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  commerce  clause 
in  an  attempt  to  support  the  provisions 
of  title  II  in  the  absence  of  State  action. 
Nor  was  there  any  mention  of  the  debate, 
both  pro  and  con,  of  whether  or  not  the 
public  accommodations  section  does  not 
provide  for  the  unconstitutional  Federal 


regulation  of  private  property,  such  as 
eating  and  lodging  establishments. 

With  reference  to  the  title  of  the  bill 
concerning  public  education,  there  also 
was  no  mention  of  the  debate  concern- 
ing the  desirability  or  undesirability  of 
destroying  neighborhood  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  so-called  defacto  seg- 
regation. 

There  £dso  was  no  mention  of  my  con- 
cluding statement  contending  that  HJl. 
7152  is  not  a  civil  rights  bill  at  all,  and 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  bill  to  restrict  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  our  citizens. 
Nor  was  there  any  mention  of  my  state- 
ment of  fact  that  every  civil  and  con- 
stitutional right  guaranteed  every  citizen 
is  at  the  present  time  already  enforce- 
able. 

Concerning  certain  contentions  that  I 
spoke  in  a  barely  audible  voice,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  debate  which  took 
place,  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  had 
little  trouble  in  hearing  what  I  was 
reading  and  saying. 

Indeed,  any  objective  observer  knew 
that  more  was  taking  place  than  just  a 
reading  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  a  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  are  not  familiar  with  the 
language  of  this  bill  or  Its  far-reaching 
contents,  I  submit  that  reading  this  bill 
and  debating  its  contents  was  time  well 

spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  today  have  the  vaguest 
idea  of  the  aU-lmportant  and  all-inclu- 
sive contents  of  the  pending  bill.  It 
really  is  11  bills  in  1,  with  55  pages— 11 
different  titles  dealing  with  every  aspect 
of  private  human  conduct,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  bill  would  in- 
ject the  police  power  of  the  United  States 
of  America  into  every  area  of  private  life. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
has  there  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  so  far  reach- 
ing in  its  import  or  in  its  impact  on  the 
everyday  lives  of  our  citizens,  or  a  bill  so 
restrictive  of  their  freedom  of  action  and 
freedom  of  movement  in  the  day-to-day 
conduct  of  their  daily  private  life. 

Because  of  this  fact,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  titles  VI 
through  XI  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


XITUB  VI NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  FEDERAIiT 

ASSISTED   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  inconsistent 
provision  of  any  other  law,  no  person  in  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  In.  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  flnan- 
cial  assistance. 

Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
anty, shall  take  action  to  effectviate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  acUvity.  Such  acUon  may  be 
taken  by  or  pursuant  to  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  general  applicability  and  shall  be 
consistent  with  achievement  of  the  objectives 
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of  the  statute  authorizing  the  financial  aii- 
slstance  In  connection  with  which  the  action 
Is  taken.  No  such  rule,  regulation  or  orditr 
shall  become  effective  unless  and  until  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  After  a  hearln;. 
compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant   to   this   section    may   be    effected 

(1)  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant 
or  to  continue  assistance  under  such  pr)- 
gram  or  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to  who  n 
there  has  been  an  express  finding  of  a  fail- 
ure  to   comply   with   such   requirement.    )r 

(2)  by  any  other  means  authorized  by  la^r: 
Provided,  however,  That  no  such  action  shs  11 
be  taken  until  the  department  or  agen  :y 
concerned  has  advised  the  appropriate  per- 
son or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  wi  h 
the  requirement  and  has  determined  thit 
compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  volunUry 
means.  In  the  case  of  any  action  terminat- 
ing, or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assist- 
ance because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a 
requirement  Imposed  pursuant  to  this  se:- 
tlon.  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  sr 
agency  shall  file  with  the  committees  of  t]  le 
House  and  Senate  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  program  or  activity  Involve  fd 
a  full  written  report  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  grounds  for  such  action.  No  sui'h 
action  shall  become  effective  until  thirty 
days  have  elapsed  after  the  filing  of  such 
report. 

Sec.  603.  Any  department  or  agency  action 
taken  pursuant  to  section  602  shall  be  sua- 
Ject  to  such  Judicial  review  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action 
taken  by  such  department  or  agency  on  other 
grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not  other- 
wise subject  to  Judicial  review,  termlnatiig 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue  flnanc  al 
assistance  upon  a  finding  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  Imposed  pursuant 
to  section  602.  any  person  aggrieved  (includ- 
ing any  State  or  political  subdivision  there  of 
and  any  agency  of  either)  may  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  action  In  accordance  with 
section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  such  action  shall  not  be  deemed 
committed  to  unreviewable  agency  disci  e- 
tlon  within  the  meaning  of  that  section. 

TITLE  Vn EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITr 

Finding  and  declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declai  es 
that  the  opportunity  for  emplo3rment  with- 
out discrimination  of  the  types  described  In 
sections  704  and  705  is  a  right  of  all  perse  ns 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
and  that  It  is  the  national  policy  to  proti^ct 
the  right  of  the  Individual  to  be  free  fr(»m 
such  discrimination. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  title  are  neces- 
sary for  the  following  purposes : 

( 1 )  To  remove  obstructions  to  the  free  fl  aw 
of  commerce  among  the  States  and  w  th 
foreign  nations. 

(2)  To  Insure  the  complete  and  full  <  n- 
Joyment  by  all  persons  of  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  Immunities  secured  and  protected 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Definitions 

Sec.  702.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title-- 

(a)  the  term  "person"  Includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  labor  union,  partnerships, 
associations,  corporations,  legal  represe  it- 
atlves,  mutual  companies,  Joint-stock  com- 
panies, trusts,  unincorporated  organlzatlcns. 
trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  or  recelvors. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  pen  ion 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  twenty-flve  or  more  employees,  j  nd 
any  agent  of  such  a  person,  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  (1)  the  United  States,  a  c  or- 
poratlon  wholly  owned  by  the  Governmen  ,  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  State  or  political  sib- 
dlvlslon  thereof,  (2)  a  bona  fide  private 
membership  club  (other  than  a  labor  organi- 
zation) which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  cbde 
of  1954:  Provided.  That  during  the  first  jjear 
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after  the  effective  date  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  718,  persons  having  fewer 
than  one  hundred  employees  (and  their 
agents)  shall  not  be  considered  employers, 
and.  during  the  second  year  after  such  date, 
persons  having  fewer  than  seventy-five  em- 
ployees (and  their  agents)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered employers,  and,  during  the  third  year 
after  such  date,  persons  having  fewer  than 
fifty  employees  (and  their  agents)  shall  not 
be  considered  employers 

(c)  The  term  "emplojrment  agency"  means 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  or  to  procxire  for  employees 
opportunities  to  work  for  an  employer  and 
Includes  an  agent  of  such  a  person;  but  shall 
not  Include  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  except  that  such  term  shall 
Include  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  system  of  State  and  local  em- 
plo3rment  services  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

(d)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
a  labor  organization  engaged  In  an  industry 
affecting  commerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  Includes  any  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  employee 
representation  committee,  group,  association, 
or  plan  so  engaged  In  which  employees  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in 
whole  or  In  p>art.  of  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay.  hours,  or  other  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  employment,  and  any  conference, 
general  conunlttee.  Joint  or  system  board, 
or  joint  council  so  engaged  which  Is  subordi- 
nate to  a  national  or  international  labor 
organization. 

(e)  A  lat)or  organization  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce If  the  number  of  its  members  (or, 
where  it  is  a  labor  organization  composed  of 
other  labor  organizations  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, if  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
members  of  such  other  labor  organization)  Is 
(A)  one  hundred  or  more  during  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  71-8.  (B)  seventy- 
five  or  more  during  the  second  year  after 
such  date,  or  fifty  or  more  during  the  third 
year;  or  (C)  twenty-five  or  more  thereafter, 
and  such  labor  organization — 

(1)  is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended; 

(2)  although  not  certified.  Is  a  national 
or  International  labor  organization  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as 
the  representative  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  engaged  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce;  or 

(3t  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  Is  represent- 
ing or  actively  seeking  to  represent  em- 
ployees of  employers  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  ( 2 ) ;  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1>  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  sub- 
ordinate body  through  which  such  em- 
ployees may  enjoy  membership  or  become 
affiliated  with  such  labor  organization;  or 

(5)  Is  a  conference,  general  committee. 
Joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  International  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  In  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding   paragraphs   of   this   subsection. 

(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade. 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  a  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof:  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,    or    a    possession    of   the   United 


States;  or  between  points  In  the  same  State 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "Industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry In  commerce  or  In  which  a  labor 
dispute  would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  Includes 
any  activity  or  Industry  "affecting  com- 
merce" within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
Exemption 

Sec.  703.  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  the  emplo3rment 
of  aliens  outside  any  State,  or  to  a  religious 
corporation,  association,  or  society. 

Discrimination    because   of    race,   color,    re- 
ligion, or  national  origin 
Sec.  704.   (a)   It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin;  or 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employment  agency  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against,  any  individual 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for 
employment  any  Individual  on  the  basis  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organization — 

( 1 )  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  individual  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its 
membership  in  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  or  would  limit  such  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee  or 
as  an  applicant  for  employment,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin;  or 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
in  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  Joint  labor-management  committee 
controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
or  retraining.  Including  on-the-job  training 
programs  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion. 
sex.  or  national  origin  in  admission  to,  or 
employment  in,  any  program  established  to 
provide  apprenticeship  or  other  training. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title.  (1)  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  hire 
and  employ  employees  of  a  particular  re- 
ligion, sex.  or  national  origin  In  those  certain 
Instances  where  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  op- 
eration of  that  particular  business  or  enter- 
prise, and  (2)  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  a  school,  college, 
university,  or  other  educational  Institution 
or  Institution  of  learning  to  hire  and  employ 
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employees  of  a  particular  religion  If  such 
school,  college,  university,  or  other  educa- 
tional Institution  or  institution  of  learning 
Is,  In  whole  or  In  substantial  part,  owned, 
supported,  controlled,  or  managed  by  a  par- 
ticular religion  or  by  a  particular  religious 
corporation,  association,  or  society,  or  if 
the  curriculum  of  such  school,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  educational  institution  or 
Institution  of  learning  Is  directed  toward  the 
propagation  of  a  particular  religion. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title.  It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  re- 
fuse to  hire  and  employ  any  person  because 
of  said  person's  atheistic  practices  and 
beliefs. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  phrase  "un- 
lawful employment  practice"  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Include  any  action  or  measure 
taken  by  an  employer,  labor  organization. 
Joint  labor-management  committee,  or  em- 
ployment agency  with  respect  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
organization  required  to  register  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  or  Communist-front  organi- 
zation by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  pursuant  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 

Other  unlawful  employment  practices 
Sec.  705.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  of  his  employees  or 
applicants  for  employment,  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual, or  for  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  member  thereof  or 
applicant  for  membership,  because  he  has 
opposed  any  practice  made  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  this  title,  or  because 
he  has  made  a  charge,  testified,  assisted,  or 
participated  In  any  manner  In  an  Investiga- 
tion, proceeding,  or  hearing  under  this  title, 
(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer,  labor  organization, 
or  employment  agency  to  print  or  publish 
or  cause  to  be  printed  or  published  any 
notice  or  advertisement  relating  to  employ- 
ment by  such  an  employer  or  membership 
in  such  a  labor  organization,  or  relating  to 
any  classification  or  referral  for  employment 
by  such  an  employment  agency.  Indicating 
;iny  preference,  limitation,  specification,  or 
discrimination,  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin,  except  that  such  a 
notice  or  advertisement  may  Indicate  a  pref- 
erence, limitation,  specification,  or  discrimi- 
nation based  on  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  when  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion for  employment. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
Sec.  706.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years,  be- 
ginning from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that  any 
individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  for  the  administrative  op- 
erations of  the  Commission,  and  shall  ap- 
point. In  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  such  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  to  assist  it 


in  the  performance  of  its  functions  and  to 
fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  three  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorvun. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  It 
has  taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of 
all  Individuals  In  Its  employ  and  the  moneys 
It  has  disbursed:  and  shall  make  such  fur- 
ther reports  on  the  cause  of  and  means  of 
eliminating  discrimination  and  such  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation  as  may 
appear  desirable. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year,  except  that 
the  Chairman  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
$20,500. 

( f )  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It 
may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 
at  any  other  place.  The  Commission  may 
establish  such  regional  offices  as  it  deems 
necessary,  and  shall  establish  at  least  one 
such  office  in  each  of  the  major  geographical 
areas  of  the  United  States,  including  its 
territories  and  possessions. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall   have  power — 

(1)  to  cooperate  with  and  utilize  regional. 
State,  local,  and  other  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  and  Individuals; 

(2)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the 
Commission  or  any  of  Its  agents  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses In  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
title  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
title  or  an  order  Issued  thereunder; 

(4)  upon  the  request  of  any  employer, 
whose  employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  In  effectuat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  assist  In 
such  effectuation  by  conciliation  or  other 
remedial  action; 

(5)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  title  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  Interested  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies. 

(h)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Commission  In 
any  case  In  court. 

(I)  The  Commission  shall.  In  any  of  Its 
educational  or  promotional  activities,  co- 
operate with  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  performance  of  such  educational 
and  promotional  activities. 
Prevention  of  unlawful  employment  practices 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Whenever  it  is  charged  In 
writing  under  oath  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  per- 
son claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written 
charge  has  been  filed  by  a. member  of  the 
Commission  where  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred 
(and  such  charge  sets  forth  the  facts  upon 
which  It  is  based)  that  an  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  has  en- 
gaged In  an  unlawful  employment  practice, 
the  Commission  shall  furnish  such  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "respondent") 
with  a  copy  of  such  charge  and  shall  make 
an  Investigation  of  such  charge.  If  two  or 
more  members  of  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine, after  such  investigation,  that  there 
Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
Is  true,  the  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  such  unlawful  emplojrment 
practice  by  Informal  methods  of  conference. 


conciliation,  and  persuasion  and,  U  appro- 
priate, to  obtain  from  the  respondent  a  writ- 
ten agreement  describing  particular  practices 
which  the  respondent  agrees  to  refrain  from 
committing.  Nothing  said  or  done  during 
and  as  a  part  of  such  endeavors  may  be  used 
as  evidence  In  a  subsequent  proceeding. 

(b)  If  the  Commission  has  failed  to  effect 
the  elimination  of  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  title,  the  Commission,  If  It  de- 
termines there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
the  respondent  has  engaged  in.  or  is  engag- 
ing in,  an  unlawful  employment  practice, 
shall,  within  ninety  days,  bring  a  civil  action 
to  prevent  the  respondent  from  engaging 
in  such  unlawful  employment  practice,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  shall  be  relieved 
of  any  obligation  to  bring  a  civil  action  In 
any  case  In  which  the  Commission  has,  by 
affirmative  vote,  determined  that  the  bringing 
of  a  civil  action  would  not  serve  the  public 
Interest. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  has  failed  or  de- 
clined to  bring  a  civil  action  within  the  time 
required  under  subsection  (b),  the  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  may.  If  one  member 
of  the  Commission  gives  permission  In  writ- 
ing, bring  a  civil  action  to  obtain  relief  as 
provided  in  subsection  ( e ) . 

(d)  Each  United  States  district  court  and 
each  United  States  coiu^  of  a  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  iinder 
this  title.  Such  actions  may  be  brought 
either  In  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  or  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  respondent  has  his  princi- 
pal office.  No  such  civil  action  shall  be  based 
on  an  unlawful  employment  practice  oc- 
curring more  than  six  months  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  charge  with  the  Commission  and 
the  giving  of  notice  thereof  to  the  respona- 
ent,  unless  the  person  aggrieved  thereby  was 
prevented  from  filing  such  charge  by  reason 
of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces.  In  which  event 
a  period  of  military  service  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  computing  the  six  month  period. 

(e)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  an  unlaw- 
ful emplojrment  practice  charged  In  the  com- 
plaint, the  court  may  enjoin  the  respondent 
from  engaging  in  such  unlawful  employment 
practice,  and  shall  order  the  respondent  to 
take  such  affirmative  action.  Including  rein- 
statement or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or 
without  back  pay  (payable  by  the  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization, 
as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  few  the 
unlawful  employment  practice),  as  may  be 
appropriate.  Interim  earnings  or  amounts 
earnable  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the 
person  or  persons  discriminated  against  shall 
operate  to  reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise 
allowable.  No  order  of  the  court  shall  re- 
quire the  admission  or  reinstatement  of  an 
individual  as  a  member  of  a  union  or  the 
hiring,  reinstatement,  or  promotion  of  an 
Individual  as  an  employee,  or  the  pajrment  to 
him  of  any  back  pay.  If  such  individual  was 
refused  admission,  suspended,  or  expslled  or 
was  refused  employment  or  advancement  or 
was  suspended  or  discharged  for  any  reason 
other  than  discrimination  on  account  erf 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

(f)  In  any  case  In  which  the  pleadings 
present  issues  of  fact,  the  covu^  may  appoint 
a  master  and  the  order  of  reference  may  re- 
quire the  master  to  submit  with  his  report 
a  recommended  order.  The  master  shall  be 
compensated  by  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  United  States  for  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  performing  his  duties 
under  this  section.  Any  court  before  which 
a  proceeding  is  brought  under  this  section 
shall  advance  such  proceeding  on  the  docket 
and  expedite  Its  dlspKJSltlon. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define 
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and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  coiu-ta  sitting 
in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  23.  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-115),  shall  nol^ 
apply  with  respect  to  civil  actions  broughlj 
under  this  section. 

(h)   In  any  action  or  proceeding  under  thli 

title  the  Commission  shall  be  liable  for  cos* 
the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Effect  on  State  laws 

Sic.  708.   (a)   Nothing  In  this  title  shall 

deemed  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 

any  UabUlty.  duty,  penalty,  or  punishment 
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provided  by  any  present  or  future  law  o 
any  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  of  a  Stat€j 
other  than  any  such  law  which  purport* 
to  require  or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act 
which  would  be  an  unlawful  emplojrment 
practice  under  this  title.  I 

(b)   Where  there  Is  a  State  or  local  agency 
which  has  effective  power  to  eliminate  ana 
prohibit   discrimination    In   employment    li^ 
cases  covered  by  this  title,  and  the  Com 
mlsdlon  determines  the  agency  Is  effectlvel 
exercising  such  power,  the  Commission  sha' 
seek  written  agreements  with  the  State  c 
local   agency   under   which    the  Commisslo 
shall  refrain  from  bringing  a  clvU  action  1 
any  cases  or  class  of  cases  referred  to  In  sue 
agreement.    No  person  may  bring  a  civil  a^ 
tlon   under  section  707(c)    In  any  cases  ok* 
class  of  cases  referred  to  In  such  agreement. 
The    Commission    shall    rescind    any    suc^ 
agreement  when  It  determines  such  agencV 
no  longer  has  such  power,  or  Is  no  longejr 
effectively  exercising  such  power.  \ 

Investigations,    inspections,   records 

S«c.  709.  (a)  In  connection  with  any  I 
vestlgatlon  of  a  charge  filed  under  sectlt 
707.  the  Commission  or  Its  designated  repre- 
sentative shall  at  all  reasonable  times  ha'^e 
access  to,  for  the  purposes  of  examination, 
and  the  right  to  copy  any  evidence  of  anjy 
person  being  investigated  or  proceedald 
against  that  relates  to  any  matter  tinder  In- 
vestigation or  In  question.  ! 

(b)  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  if 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws,  the  Commission  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties 
\inder  this  title  and  within  the  limitation  tf 
funds  appropriated  specifically  for  such  pur- 
pose, utilize  the  services  of  State  and  loc^l 
agencies  and  their  employees  and.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  may 
reimburse  such  State  and  local  agencies  aqd 
their  employees  for  services  rendered  to  as- 
sist the  Commission  In  carrying  out  this  tltje. 

(c)  Every   employer,   employment  agencjy, 
and  labor  organization  subject  to  this  tittle 
shall  (1)   make  and  keep  such  records  relje- 
vant  to  the  determinations  of  whether  uii- 
lawful  empl03rment  practices  have  been  br 
are  being  committed.  (2)  preserve  such  rac- 
ords  for  such  periods,  and   (3)    make  such 
reports  therefrom,  as  the  Commission  shill 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order,  after  public 
hearing,  as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  appijo- 
prlate  for  the  enforcement  of  this  title  |or 
the  regulations  or  orders  thereunder.     The 
Commission    shall,    by    regulation,    require 
each  employer,  labor  organization,  and  Jo<nt 
labor-management     committee     subject    ito 
this  title  which  controls  an  apprentlcesl^lp 
or  other  training  program  to  maintain  sujch 
records  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  cairy 
out  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Including,  out 
not  limited  to.  a  list  of  applicants  who  wish 
to  participate  in  such  program,  including  t^e 
chronological  order  In  which  such  applica- 
tions were  received,  and  shall  furnish  to  ^e 
Commission,   upon   request,   a   detailed   de- 
scription of  the  manner  In  which  persons  $re 
selected  to  participate  in  the  apprenticesl^lp 
or  other  training  program.     Any  emplo^r. 
employment  agency,   labor  organization,  i  or 
Joint    labor-management    committee    wh  ch 
believes   that  the  application   to   it  of  sny 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  this  sect:  on 
would  result  In  undue  hardship  It  may     1) 


apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  exemption 
from  the  application  of  such  regulation  or 
order,  or  (2)  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
where  such  records  are  kept.  If  the  Com- 
mission or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be, 
finds  that  the  application  of  the  regulation 
or  order  to  the  employer,  employment  service, 
or  labor  organization  In  question  woxild  Im- 
pose an  undue  hardship,  the  Commission  or 
the  covirt.  as  the  case  may  be,  may  grant  ap- 
propriate relief. 

Investigatory  powers 
Sec  710.  (a)  For  the  piirposes  of  any  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  16,1914. 
a^  amended  (15  U.S.C.  49,  50),  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Commission,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  section  307  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Act  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  grants  of  immunity,  and  except  that 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  may  not  be  re- 
quired outBlde  the  State  where  he  U  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  may  not  be  required  out- 
side the  SUte  where  such  evidence  is  kept. 

(b)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  when  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  furnish  the  Commission,  up- 
on its  request,  all  records,  papers,  and  other 
Information  in  their  possession  relating  to 
any  matter  before  the  Commission  whenever 
disclosure  of  such  information  Is  not  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

Notices  to  be  posted 
SBC.  711.  (a)  Every  employer,  employment 
agency,  and  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  post  and  keep  posted  In  con- 
spicuous places  upon  its  premises  where 
notices  to  employees,  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and  members  are  customarily  posted 
a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the 
Commission  setting  forth  excerpts  of  this 
title  and  such  other  relevant  information 
which  the  Commission  deems  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)    A  willful  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  pvmlshable  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  $100 
or  more  than  $500  for  each  separate  offense. 
Veterans'  preference 
Sec.  712.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
Federal,  State,  territorial,  or  local  law  creat- 
ing special  rights  or  preference  for  veterans. 
Rules  and  regulations 
Sec.  713.   (a)   The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  Issue,  amend, 
or  rescind  suitable  procedural  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.    Regu- 
lations Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  In 
conformity  with  the  standards  and  limita- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(b)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  baaed  on 
any  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice, 
no  person  shall  be  subject  to  any  liability  or 
punishment  for  or  on  account  of  (1)  the 
commission  by  such  person  of  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  If  he  pleads  and  proves 
that  the  act  or  omission  complained  of  was 
In  good  faith,  in  conformity  with,  and  In 
reliance  on  any  written  Interpretation  or 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  or  (2)  the  fail- 
ure of  such  person  to  publish  and  file  any 
information  required  by  any  provision  of 
this  title  If  he  pleads  and  proves  that  he 
failed  to  publish  and  file  such  Information 
in  good  faith,  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Commission  Issued  under 
this  title  regarding  the  filing  of  such  In- 
formation. Such  a  defense,  if  established, 
shall  be  a  bar  to  the  action  or  proceeding, 
notvrtthstanding  that  (A)  after  such  act  or 
omission,  such  interpretation  or  opinion  la 
modified  or  rescinded  or  Is  determined  by 
Judicial  authority  to  be  invalid  or  of  no  legal 
effect,  or  (B)   after  publishing  ot  filing  the 


description  emd  annual  reports,  such  publi- 
cation or  filing  is  determined  by  Judicial 
authority  not  to  be  In  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title. 

Forcibly  resisting  the  Commission  or  its 
representatives 
Sec.  714.  The  provisions  of  section  111, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

Appropriations  authorised 

Sec.  715.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for 
the  administration  of  this  title  by  the  Com- 
mission during  the  first  year  after  Its  en- 
actment, and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for 
such  purpose  during  the  second  year  after 
such  date. 

Separability  clause 

Sec.  716.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Special  study  by  Secretary  of  Labor 

Sec.  717.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  a  fvill  and  complete  study  of  the  fac- 
tors which  might  tend  to  result  in  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  age 
and  of  the  consequences  of  such  discrimi- 
nation on  the  economy  and  individuals  af- 
fected. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1964,  containing  the  results  of  such 
study  and  shall  Include  In  such  report  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  prevent 
arbitrary  discrimination  In  employment  be- 
cause of  age  as  he  determines  advisable. 

Effective  date 
Sec.  718.   (a)   This  title  shall  become  ef- 
fective one  year  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  sec- 
tions of  this  title  other  than  sections  704, 
705,  and  707  shall  become  effective  imme- 
diately. 

(c)  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  feasi- 
ble after  the  enactment  of  this  title,  con- 
vene one  or  more  conferences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  leaders  of  groups  whose 
members  will  be  affected  by  this  title  to 
become  familiar  with  the  rights  afforded  and 
obligations  Imposed  by  Its  provisions,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  which  will 
result  In  the  fair  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  title  when  all  of  its  provisions 
become  effective.  The  President  shall  In- 
vite the  participation  in  such  conference  or 
conferences  of  ( 1 )  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conmiittee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  (2)  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  (3)  representatives 
of  State  and  local  agencies  engaged  in  fur- 
thering equal  employment  opportunity,  (4) 
representatives  of  private  agencies  engaged 
In  furthering  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity, and  (5)  representatives  of  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies who  will  be  subject  to  this  title. 
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TTTLE    Vin 

Registration  and  voting  statistics 
Sec.  801.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
promptly  conduct  a  svirvey  to  compile  regis- 
tration and  voting  statistics  In  such  geo- 
graphic areas  as  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Such  a  survey 
and  compilation  shall,  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Include  a  count  of  persons  of  voting  age  by 
race,  color,  and  national  origin,  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  extent  to  which  such 
persons  are  registered  to  vote,  and  have  voted 
in  any  statewide  primary  or  general  election 
in  which  the  Members  of  the  United  States 


House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  or 
elected,  since  January  1,  I960.  Such  Infor- 
mation shall  also  be  collected  and  compiled 
m  connection  with  the  Nineteenth  Decennial 
Census,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Con- 
gress may  prescribe. 
xrrLE  nc — procedttre  after  removal  in  civil 

RIGHTS    CASES 

Sec.  901.  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  1447(d),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
court  from  which  it  was  removed  is  not 
reviewable  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  except 
that  an  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
court  from  which  it  was  removed  pursuant 
to  section  1443  of  this  title  shall  be  review- 
able by  appeal  or  otherwise." 

TTTLE  X ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMTTNITT  RELA- 
TIONS   SERVICE 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Service"),  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
Director  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
of  $20,000  per  year.  The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  appoint,  subject  to  the  Civil  Service 
laws  and  regulations,  such  other  personnel, 
not  to  exceed  six  in  number,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Service  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  and  duties,  and  to  fix  their  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  Direc- 
tor is  further  authorized  to  procure  services 
as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55(a) ). 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  In  excess  of 
$75  per  diem. 

(b)  Section  106  of  the  Federal  EScecutlve 
Pay  Act  of  1956.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2205) , 
Is  fvirther  amended  by  adding  the  following 
clause  thereto: 

"(52)  Director,  Community  Relations 
Service." 
Sec.  1002.  It  shall  be  the  fxmction  of  the 
Service  to  provide  assistance  to  communi- 
ties and  persons  therein  in  resolving  disputes, 
disagreements,  or  difficulties  relating  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  based  on  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  which  Impair  the  rights 
of  persons  in  such  commimltles  vinder  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
which  affect  or  may  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  Service  may  offer  Its  services  In 
cases  of  such  disputes,  disagreements  or  dif- 
ficulties whenever,  in  Its  Judgment,  peace- 
ful relations  among  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity involved  are  threatened  thereby, 
and  it  may  offer  Its  services  either  upon  Its 
own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  official  or  other  In- 
terested person. 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  Service  shall,  whenever 
possible.  In  performing  its  functions  under 
this  title,  seek  and  utilize  the  cooperation 
of  the  appropriate  State  or  local  agencies. 

(b)  The  Service  shall  hold  confidential 
any  Information  acquired  In  the  regular 
performance  of  Its  duties  upon  the  under- 
standing that  It  would  be  so  held.  No  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Service  shall  engage 
in  the  performance  of  Investigative  or  pros- 
ecuting functions  of  any  department  or 
agency  In  any  litigation  arising  out  of  a 
dispute  in  which  he  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
Service. 

Sec.  1004.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1003(b),  the  Director  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore January  31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Service  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  XI MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  1101.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  af- 
fect any  right  or  authority  of  the  Attorney 


General  or  of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  officer  thereof  under  existing  law  to  In- 
stitute or  Intervene  In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

Sec.  1102.  Nothing  contained  In  any  title 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  Indicating 
an  Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy 
the  field  in  which  any  such  title  operates  to 
the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of 
this  Act  be  construed  as  invalidating  any 
provision  of  State  law  unless  such  provision 
Is  Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  or  any  provision  thereof. 

Sec.  1103.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  1104.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 


Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  should  like  now  to 
discuss  the  pending  proposals  relating 
to  the  right  to  vote. 

One  of  the  civil  rights  statutes  dating 
back  to  1870  is  42  U.S.C.A.  1971— section 
2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes — which, 
prior  to  1957,  read  as  follows: 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  In  any 
election  by  the  people  In  any  State,  territory, 
district,  county,  city,  parish,  township, 
school  district,  municipality  or  other  terri- 
torial subdivision,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  all  such  elections  without  distinction  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude; any  constitution,  law,  custom,  usage 
or  regulation  of  any  State,  territory,  or  by,  or 
vmder  Its  authority,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat. 
634),  the  first  such  legislation  in  ap- 
proximately 80  years,  amended  this  sec- 
tion by  adding  paragraphs  specifically; 
first  guaranteeing  the  right  of  persons 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections— President. 
Representative,  Senator,  et  cetera — even 
as  agsdnst  private  action;  second,  confer- 
ring upon  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  institute  actions  for  injunctions 
thereunder:  and,  third,  declaring  that 
Federal  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  should 
be  exercised  regardless  of  whether  State 
administrative  remedies  had  been  ex- 
hausted. The  act  also  limited  punish- 
ment for  criminal  contempt  thereunder 
to  $1,000  and  6  months,  and  guaranteed 
right  of  de  novo  jury  trial  when  the  pun- 
ishment imposed  by  the  trial  judge  ex- 
ceeded $300  or  45  days. 

In  1960,  Congress  enacted  another 
Civil  Rights  Act — 74  Stat.  90 — which, 
first,  required  preservation  of  voting  rec- 
ords relating  to  Federal  elections,  sub- 
ject to  stated  penalties,  and  conferring 
the  right  of  inspection  upon  demand  by 
the  Attorney  General,  enforclble  by 
court  order;  second,  amended  the  same 
42  U.S.C.A.  1971  amended  by  the  1957  act. 
so  as  to  add  provisions  authorizing  the 
Federal  district  courts  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  "qualification"— to  vote— to  per- 
sons illegally  deprived  thereof  when  such 
deprivation  was  pursuant  to  a  "pattern 
or  practice";  third,  amended  42  U.S.C. A. 
1971  by  adding  a  ptiragraph  making  pro- 
vision for  "voting  referees"  to  take  evi- 
dence and  submit  reports  to  the  courts 
concerning  qualifications  of  voters,  and 
if  authorized  by  the  court,  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  qualification;  and.  fourth,  au- 


thorized joinder  of  the  State  as  a  party 
defendant. 

This  is  the  posture  of  the  present  law 
on  voting  rights.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it 
already  Is  the  most  detailed,  complete, 
and  far-reaching  legislation  on  the  books 
relating  to  any  constitutional  right. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the 
Federal  statute  books  15  laws  protecting 
and  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote.  Six 
of  those  laws  and  statutes  are  criminal 
in  scope  and  in  nature.  If  anyone  is 
being  illegaUy  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote,  at  the  present  time  the  Attorney 
General  has  the  option  of  invoking  any 
one  of  the  six  criminal  penalties,  and 
indicting  the  persons  who  deprive  any- 
one of  the  right  to  vote ;  and  such  persons 
can  be  sent  to  the  Federal  penitentiary 
therefor. 

In  addition  to  the  six  criminal  stat- 
utes, there  are  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  present  time  nine  civil  remedies. 

So.  Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time 
the  Attorney  General  has  at  his  disposal 
6  criminal  statutes  and  9  civil  statutes — 
making  a  total  of  15  statutes  protecting 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  point  out  that  those  15  statutes  are 
exactly  50  percent  more  than  the  Lord 
himself  handed  down  for  the  government 
of  the  human  race,  at  Mount  Sinai — ^that 
is.  the  Ten  Commandments. 

If  15  statutes  will  not  do  the  job.  we 
certainly  could  not  do  it  with  any  addi- 
tional unconstitutional  statutes  that 
would  centralize  further  power  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

The  pending  proposal  would  amend 
42  U.S.C.A.  1971  even  further. 

First,  the  act  provides  that  no  person, 
acting  under  color  of  law  shall,  in  de- 
termining whether  anyone  is  qualified  to 
vote  in  any  Federal  election,  apply  any 
practice,  standard,  or  procedure  different 
from  those  applied  to  other  individuals 
similarly  situated  who  have  been  found 
entitled  to  vote,  nor  deny  the  right  to  vote 
to  anyone  because  of  any  omission  or 
error  on  any  paper  which  Is  not  material 
In  determining  qualifications,  or  apply 
any  literacy  test  unless  administered  in 
writing,  and  a  certified  copy  thereof  fur- 
nished to  the  applicant  upon  demand 
made  within  the  time  that  voting  records 
are  required  to  be  kept  by  the  act  as 
amended  in  1960. 

To  this  extent,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  not  necessary,  the  same  relief  hav- 
ing already  been  granted  under  existing 
law  by  the  sweeping  and  detailed  in- 
junctions granted  in  United  States  v. 
Penton.  212  F.  Supp.  193  (D.C.  Ala. 
1962).  and  in  United  States  v.  Alabama. 
192  F.  Supp.  677  (D.C.  Ala.  1961) . 

Next,  the  bill  purports  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption that  for  purposes  of  Uteracy 
tests,  anyone  with  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion from  an  accredited  school  and  not 
previously  adjudged  incompetent,  shall 
be  considered  to  possess  sufficient  liter- 
acy for  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would  take 
for  the  Federal  Government  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  voter  qualifica- 
tions—a matter  which  by  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  left  exclusively  up  to  the  in- 
dividual States. 
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The   Constitution    in    three   separate 
places  vests  the  power  to  determine  th" 
qualifications  of  all  the  voters  in  Fed 
eral  elecUons  in  the  respective  State 
themselves. 

The  first  authority  is  found  in  articl 
I.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution,  whi  ' 
states  that  the  electors  for  Members  o 
Congress  shall  have  the  same  qualifica 
tions  as  the  States  themselves  impos^ 
upon   their    citizens    to   determine   thfe 
members  of  the  most  numerous  brand  i 
of  their  State  legislatuies. 

The  next  power  vested  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  substantially  in  the  sam? 
language,  relating  to  the  determination 
of  the  qualifications  for  voters  for  Fed- 
eral electors. 

The  third  power  is  in  the  17th  amend- 
ment that  authorized  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  by  th? 
people. 

In  those  three  places  in  the  Consti- 
tution, it  is  repeated  over  and  over  in  the 
clearest  possible  English  language  that 
the  qualification  of  voters  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  respective  States. 

I  have,  m  the  past,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Congress  is  without  cor- 
stituiional  power  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions for  electors,  and  at  this  time.  I 
would  liXe  to  reiterate  for  the  Senat;. 
portions  of  the  statement  I  made  in 
March  of  1962.  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  which  was  then  considerirg 
an  earlier  proposal  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent one.    And  I  quote: 

In  the  plainesi  language  possible,  artlc  e 
I.  section  2.  declares  that  electors  for  Men  - 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  "shall 
h.<»ve  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electa  s 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Sta  ;e 
iegisL-iture 

When  the  method  of  selecting  Senato-s 
w«*  changed  from  election  by  the  State  legl  i- 
latures  to  e'.ectlon  by  the  people  In  the  171  h 
.■tmeudment.  section  1  thereof  adopted  lan- 
guage Identical  to  article  I,  for  It  was  pro- 
vided The  electors  In  each  State  shall  ha"e 
the  qua'.iflcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
nacvt  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legls- 
larures 

Article  1.  section  4,  clause  1,  Is  cited  In  the 
proposed  legislation  as  giving  constitutional 
ij^Scrtty    for    such    legislation.      I    who!  9- 
iMaj-tedly  disagree  with  this  conclusion. 
TtLts  clause  provides: 

TSs*  u;3;es,  pl^.ces  and  manner  of  holding 
•jeci^.-cs  *or  Senators  and  Representatives. 
V-:^  ^  TT-scr-bed  in  each  State  by  the  lej- 
-.sLxTz^v  -.ierer'  bu:  the  Congress  may  at 
»3T  Trrrw  57  j-w  make  or  alter  such  reguU- 
•aoia^  tscn'.   »s  t?  the   places  of  choosiig 

;-  ■mr:^:Z^i.  »  »ro'j.^^  '.o  say  that  since  art'<  le 

:  t.  T^*-— '  express  reference  to  qua  l- 

tf  »i«cjcr5  by   adopting  those  ap- 

"£:  sz^-^  :-set$la:ures.  and  since  tie 

tTOt  anicLcnran-  =iies  similar  provision  as 

-.0     ignavm.    -.^ss*    57*cific    provisions    will 

aeeEaaartiy    rcrfs-ri    r-rer    the    more    general 

»niy^;>tf»  ^  irscie  L  section  4.  even  assuin- 

rry    -rii»    ^zner   ^o    be   othermse    applicable. 

-rmr^     m  -rJl  'ze  ier«ai:er  shown,  it  defl- 

irtBi7  .*  zcz.     See  30   At:    Jut.  371.  sect! an 

ar"   wtmn^  ror-Ji  -ie  r'zle  that  specific  pio- 

-3IOE3    Tf    I    -ioennien'   control    as    against 

3icrs  ^HSieral   m«».  -whicb,  without  the  sje- 

Aflc;.  VDOhl  ae  included  Ln  zhe  general. 

CatatBtf.  "iie  refc^nce  to  •ttme"  a  ad 
'^tocff*  Ji  iT'oeie  I.  section  4,  has  no  rele- 
tvacf  a«i«. 

Wlzh.  rs^iec::  ^o  "Tianner.  "  this  word  g<  n- 
-raZIj  '"fi"  ■■■rfeg'iicg  va  ihe  procedure  or  ihe 
▼17    zi   Icin^   »   -i^ing_   ind  does  not  de£  n« 


Under  the  rule  of  Interpretation  known 
as  ejusdem  generis,  the  meaning  of  "man- 
ner" is  restricted  by  "times"  and  "places." 
50  Am.  Jur.  244.  sec.  249.  As  stated  in 
Cutler  V.  Kouns.  110  U.S.  720,  728,  28  L.  Ed. 
305    ( 1884 )  : 

The  rule  of  Interpretation  correctly  stated 
Is,  that  where  particular  words  of  a  statute 
are  followed  by  general,  the  general  words 
are  restricted  in  meaning  to  objects  of  like 
kind  with  those  specified. 

The  proponents  of  these  proposals  are 
also  urging  us  to  accept  the  premise  that 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution grant  authority  for  this  legislation. 
Let  us  examine  the  appropriate  provisions 
of   these  two  amendments. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
section  2  of  the  15th  amendment,  authorize 
Congress  to  enforce  those  amendments  by 
appropriate   legislation. 

Under  these  amendments.  Congress  is 
limited  to  legislating  against  State  action 
discriminatory  in  nature.  Cwil  Rights  cases, 
109  U.S.  3,  13.  27  L.  Ed.  835  (1883) ;  Lackey  v. 
United  States.  107  F.  114  (c.c.  Ky.  1901), 
cert,  den.,  181  U.S.  621;  United  States  v. 
Cruikshank.  92  U.S.  542.  23  L.  Ed.  588.  592 
(1876).  In  this  respect,  it  Is  Important  to 
recall  that  Congress  power  under  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  is  In  a  sense  more 
restricted  than  its  power  to  legislate  as  to 
the  "manner"  of  Federal  elections  under 
article  I.  section  4.  Under  the  latter,  if 
the  subject  matter  Is  legitimately  concerned 
v«,'lth  the  "manner"  or  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion process  itself.  Congress  can  legislate 
even  as  against  private  Individuals,  United 
States  V.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299,  315.  85  L.  Ed. 
1368  (1941).  and  such  legislation  Is  not 
limited  to  proscribing  discrimination,  United 
States  V.  Munford,  16  F.  223  (c.c.  Va.  1883): 
United  States  v.  Foote,  42  F.  Supp.  717 
(DC.  Del.  1942).  Under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, however,  Congress  can  legislate  only 
so  as  to  prevent  discrimination,  and  xinder 
the  15th  amendment,  only  as  against  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  United  States  v.  Reese, 
92  U.S.  214.  23  L.  Ed.  563  (1876). 

Applying  these  principles,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  any  effort  by  Congress  to  out- 
law literacy  tests  cannot  be  predicated  upon 
either  of  these  two  amendments. 

I  further  submit  that  even  If  Congress 
possessed  the  power  to  legislate  In  this  field 
such  legislation  Is  completely  unnecessary 
and  unwise. 

As  was  demonstrated  In  the  case  of  Davis  v. 
Schnell.  81  F.  Supp.  872  (D.C.  Ala.,  1949), 
a  literacy  test  which  Is  so  vague  on  Its  face 
as  to  Invite  discrimination  will  be  declared 
unconstitutional  under  the  self-executing 
features  of  the  14th  amendment's  due  proc- 
ess clause,  and  Federal  legislation  can  add 
nothing  to  what  the  law  already  provides. 
Similarly.  If  a  literacy  test  is  administered 
unfairly,  such  conduct  can  be  enjoined  un- 
der existing  law. 

Such  follows  from  42  U.S.C.A.  1971,  In 
Its  present  form.  The  aggrieved  citizen 
does  not  even  have  to  employ  attorneys  and 
bring  his  own  case.  The  Attorney  General 
will  bring  it  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  42  U.S.C.A.  1971(c).  as 
amended.  71  Stat.  637  (1957).  If  a  "pattern 
or  practice"  of  discrimination  is  shown,  the 
Federal  courts  ore  authorized  to  appoint 
voting  referees  to  supervise  registration  and 
voting,  thereby  making  administrative  dis- 
crimination  Impossible. 

As  It  presently  reads,  section  1971  Is  sufD- 
clent  to  deal  with  all  conduct  which  Con- 
gress Is  authorized  or  should  be  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  to  regulate,  at  least 
in  the  present  context. 

Mr.  President,  since  my  appearance 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  there 
have  been  many  other  court  decisions 
upholding  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
States  to  proscribe  voter  qualifications. 


First,  in  Baker  v.  Can.  369  U.S.  186. 
243,  7  L.  Ed.  2d,  663  (1962).  the  Tennes- 
see Reapportionment  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  stated  In  a  concurring  opinion: 

That  the  States  may  specify  the  qualifi- 
cations for  voters  is  implicit  in  article  I, 
section  2.  clause  1,  which  provides  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  people  and  that  the  electors  (voters)  In 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  (voters)  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  same  provision,  contained  In  the  17th 
amendment,  governs  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators. 

In  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368.  9  L. 
Ed.  2d,  821,  829  (1963).  which  is  the 
Georgia  County  Unit  case,  the  majority 
opinion  declares: 

States  can  within  limits  specify  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  both  In  State  and  Federal 
elections:  the  Constitution  Indeed  makes 
voters'  qualifications  rest  on  State  law  even 
in  Federal  elections.    Article  I,  section  2. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL  The  Senator  is  making 
such  an  able  statement  and  such  a  com- 
pelling argument  that  I  hesitate  to  in- 
terrupt him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  honored  in- 
deed by  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator. 
Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  of  interest  that 
the  provision  for  direct  election  of  U.S. 
Senators  was  adopted  in  1913,  and  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people — because 
the  people  had  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment— adopted  what  had  been  written 
in  the  Constitution  in  article  I,  section 
2?  Since  it  took  place  some  years  after 
the  13th  and  14th  amendments  had  been 
adopted,  did  it  not  show  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  which  sub- 
mitted thp  17th  amendment,  as  well  as 
the  intent  of  the  people,  who  ratified  it 
and  put  it  into  the  Constitution,  that  the 
fixing  of  qualifications  should  remain, 
and  still  does  remain,  in  the  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  pattern  has  been  con- 
sistently followed  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  1787.  It  was  re- 
affirmed in  the  adoption  of  the  17th 
amendment  in  1913,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  The  pattern  has  remained 
the  same.  It  is  stated  in  plain  English 
language  in  three  different  places  in  the 
Constitution.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
in  our  Constitution  than  the  require- 
ment that  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
whether  the  election  be  State  or  Federal, 
shall  be  determined  by  State  authorities, 
on  the  State  level. 

Mr.  HILL  Yet  is  it  not  true  that 
title  I  of  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  7152. 
would  fiy  into  the  teeth  of  and  would 
be  destructive  of  those  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  It  is  sought  in  the  bill  to 
establish  a  sixth-grade  education  as  a 
rebuttable  presumption  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  power  or  authority,  nor  even 
the  semblance  of  power  or  authority 
anywhere,  for  Congress  to  pass  any  such 
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title  as  that,  because  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  power  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  Is  entirely  in  the 
States.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  TALMAEK3E.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  entirely  correct.  The  Con- 
gress has  no  more  power  or  authority  to 
legislate  in  that  field  than  it  would  have 
to  legislate  in  the  field  of  marriage,  or 
divorce,  or  the  fixing  of  alimony.  Con- 
gress would  have  more  right  to  get  into 
the  field  of  domestic  relations,  because 
I  do  not  know  of  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  prohibits  it  except  the 
10th  amendment:  whereas  three  distinct 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  prescribe 
that  the  qualifications  of  voters  shall  be 
regulated  by  State  authority. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
provision  that  Senators,  in  order  to  be- 
come Members  of  the  body,  are  to  take 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  was 
adopted  with  the  very  purpose  in  mind 
that  they  would  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  they  would  not  attempt  to  pass 
legislation  contrary  to  and  destructive 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  able  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  I  do  not  think  a  Sen- 
ator could  vote  for  this  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  without  offending  his 
conscience,  because  he  would  be  violating 
his  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  illustration 
in  clarifying  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  continue  the  quotation  from  Gray 
v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368: 
As   we   held   In   Lassiter  v.   Northampton 

County   Election    Board.   360   U.S.    45   , 

a  State  may  if  It  chooses  require  voters  to 
pass  literacy  tests,  provided  of  course  that 
literacy  Is  not  used  as  a  cloak  to  discrimi- 
nate against  one  class  or  group. 

The  case  of  State  of  Alabama  v. 
Rogers,  187  F.  Supp.  848.  854  (D.C.  Ala. 
1960)  was  an  action  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  compel  production  of  voting  records. 
The  State  filed  cross  complaint,  attack- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  The 
Court  stated : 

Although  the  particular  qualifications  one 
must  possess  to  exercise  this  right  to  vote  are 
left  to  the  States — as  long  as  that  exercise 
is  within  the  constitutional  framework —  the 
power  to  protect  voters  who  are  qualified  is 
confided  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


In  Vnited  States  v.  Fox,  211  F.  Supp. 
25,  30  (D.C.  La.  1962).  Louisiana  had.  in 
1962.  amended  its  laws  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  provisions  requiring  an  appli- 
cant to  interpret  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  favor  of  a  law  whereby  six 
questions  with  three  optional  answers 
on  each  card,  for  the  applicant  to  circle 
the  correct  answer,  are  submitted  to 
each  applicant.  To  pass,  he  must  answer 
four  questions  correctly.  There  are  10 
such  cards  or  sets  of  questions  from 
which  the  applicant  draws  1.  face  down. 
Suit  was  instituted  against  the  registrars 
of  Plaquemines  Parish.  La.,  alleging  dis- 
crimination in  registration  of  Negroes. 
At  the  outset,  the  Court  declared: 

The  law  U  clear  that  "the  States  have  long 
been  held  to  have  broad  powers  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  suf- 


frage may  be  exercised  absent  of  course  the 
discrimination  which  the  Constitution  con- 
demns. •   •   • 

In  Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  of  the 
States  to  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all  voters 
Irrespective  of  race  and  color,  saying,  "No 
time  nee*  be  spent  on  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered  alone 
as  we  have  seen  Its  esubllshment  was  but 
the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful  power 
vested  In  It,  not  subject  to  our  supervision, 
and  Indeed.  Its  validity  Is  admitted." 

The  proposals  considered  in  prior 
Congresses  relative  to  literacy  require- 
ments simply  declared  that  anyone  with 
a  sixth  grade  education  would  be  entitled 
to  vote.  The  pending  proposal  would 
amend  42  U.S.C.A.  1971(c).  authorizing 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  voting 
suits,  by  adding  thereto  a  clause  which 
declares : 

If  In  any  such  proceeding  literacy  is  a 
relevant  fact  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  any  person  who  has  not  been 
adjudged  an  incompetent  and  who  has  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  in  a  public  school  in, 
or  a  private  school  accredited  by,  any  State 
or  territory,  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  where  Instruction 
Is  carried  on  predominantly  In  the  English 
language,  jKwsesses  sufficient  literacy,  com- 
prehension, and  Intelligence  to  vote  In  any 
Federal  election. 

In  other  words,  the  provision  would  be 
changed  in  form  from  one  declaring  as 
a  clear-cut  rule  of  substantive  law  that 
a  sixth-grade  education  constitutes  suf- 
ficient qualification  to  vote  generally,  to 
an  evidentiary  presumption  applicable 
only  to  cases  in  court. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
vision is  not  phrased  in  terms  of  a  true 
or  "prima  facie"  presumption,  that  is 
one  which  merely  raises  a  presumption 
or  inference  which  shifts  the  burden  of 
proof  and  stands  until  overcome  by  con- 
trary evidence  adduced  by  the  other  side. 
Therefore,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
current  literacy  provision,  although  dif- 
fering in  form,  Is  not  different  in  sub- 
stance, and  hence  is  equally  unconstitu- 
tional as  prior  versions. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  one 
has  completed  a  sixth  grade  education 
logically  may  give  rise  to  the  inference 
that  he  can  read  and  write,  but  it  hardly 
supports  an  assumption  that  he  possesses 
qualifications  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
governmental  affairs  required  by  literacy 
laws  such  as  those  of  Georgia  and  other 
like  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
greatest  and  most  important  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship  is  to  defend  our 
country  in  time  of  war.  I  believe  the 
second  greatest  and  most  responsible 
part  of  citizenship  is  the  fact  of  casting 
a  ballot,  to  choose  our  public  servants 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  down.  To  put  a  premium  on  illiteracy 
or  ignorance  in  choosing  our  public  serv- 
ants to  govern  ourselves  on  the  local 
level,  the  State  level,  or  the  Federal  level, 
is  certainly  not  conducive  to  the  fur- 
therance of  our  Nation  in  the  critical  era 
in  which  we  live. 

The  pending  proposal  also  provides 
that  when  suit  is  brought  by  the  United 
States  or  Attorney  General,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  chief  judge  "immediately  to  desig- 
nate a  judge  in  such  district  to  hear  smd 
determine  the  case." 


In  other  words,  if  the  Government  is  a 
party  to  the  suit,  the  usual,  resident 
judge  does  not  get  the  case,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  have  one  specially 
assigned — undoubtedly  one  who  is  am- 
bitious and  must  necessarily  realize  that 
the  Justice  Department  by  custom  has  a 
large  hand  in  promotions  and  judicial 
appointments  in  the  Federal  system- 
even  to  the  extent  of  compiling  statistics 
on  Federal  judges  to  see  how  frequently 
they  favor  the  Government  in  cases 
coming  before  them. 

This  is  contrary  to  existing  law.  28 
U.S.CJV.  137,  which  declares  that  the 
business  of  a  district  shall  be  divided 
according  to  "rules  and  orders  of  the 
court,"  and  gives  the  chief  judge  author- 
ity over  the  subject  only  to  the  extent  not 
covered  thereby. 

Mr.  President,  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  go  judge -shopping, 
to  pick  out  a  judge  who  will  be  amenable 
to  his  will,  compliant  with  his  petitions, 
and  who  will  render  decisions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Attorney  General's  pre- 
conceived notions  of  what  those  deci- 
sions should  be. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  so  thoroughly  that  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  there  is  absolutely 
no  precedent  for  this  kind  of  action. 
None  can  be  found  in  any  other  statutes 
which  have  been  passed  from  the  very 
beginning;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  turn  to  a 
discussion  of  the  so-called  public  accom- 
modations section,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  proposals  in  the  bill: 
Mr.  President,  the  basic  issue  Is  this: 

An  owner's  business  is  recognized  by 
all  English-speaking  nations  as  a  species 
of  a  "right"  known  as  property.  It  is 
not  a  mere  privilege.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  true  "right"  of  any  desiring 
person  to  demand  that  he  be  accepted  as 
a  customer.  This  at  best  is  a  "privi- 
lege." Therefore,  what  the  pending  pro- 
posal seeks  to  do  Is  to  sacrifice  the  ac- 
knowledged "right"  of  one  in  favor  of 
a  mere  privilege  demanded  by  another. 

Let  us  further  pursue  the  principle 
that  property  is  a  right  in  Spann  v.  City 
of  Dallas,  m  Tex.  350,  235.  S.W.  513.  19 
ALR  1387  (1921),  it  was  said: 


To  secure  their  property  was  one  of  the 
great  ends  for  which  men  entered  Into  so- 
ciety. The  right  to  acquire  and  own  prop- 
erty, and  to  deal  with  It  and  use  It  as  the 
owner  chooses  so  long  as  the  use  harms  no- 
body. Is  a  natvu^  right.  It  does  not  owe 
Its  origin  to  constitutions.  It  existed  be- 
fore them.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  dtlaens  nat- 
ural liberty — an  expression  of  his  freedom — 
guaranteed  as  Inviolate  by  every  American 
bill  of  rights. 

It  is  not  a  right,  therefore,  over  which  the 
police  jxjwer  is  paramount.  Like  every  other 
fundamental  liberty.  It  Is  a  right  to  which 
the  police  power  is  subordinate. 

It  is  a  right  which  takes  Into  account  the 
equal  rights  of  others:  for  It  Is  qualified  by 
the  obligation  that  the  use  of  the  property 
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shall  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  But 
If  subject  alone  to  that  qualincatlon.  the 
citizen  is  not  free  to  use  his  lands  and  his 
Boods  as  he  chooaes.  It  Ifl  difficult  to  perceiv^ 

wherein  his  right  of  property  has  any  exist- 
ence. 

The  ancient  and  established  maxinas  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law  which  protect  these  funda- 
mental rights  In  the  use.  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
posal of  private  property,  are  but  the  out- 
growth of  the  long  and  arduous  experience 
of  mankind.  They  embody  a  painful,  tragic 
history— the  record  of  the  struggle  against 
tyranny,  the  overseership  of  prefects,  and  tHe 
overlordshlp  of  kings  and  nobles,  when  nott  - 
ing  so  well  bespoke  the  serfdom  of  the  sut - 
ject  as  his  IncapabUlty  to  own  propertr. 
They  proclaim  the  freedom  of  men  from 
those  odious  despotisms,  their  liberty  to  earn 
and  possess  their  own.  to  deal  with  it.  to  une 
It  and  dispose  of  It.  not  at  the  behest  of  a 
master,  but  In  the  manner  that  beflte  frfse 
men. 

Laws  are  seldom  wiser  than  the  experience 
of  mankind. 

These  great  maxims,  which  are  but  the  r>- 
flection   of   that  experience,   may   be   bettjr 
trusted  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  mankLr_d 
than  experimental  doctrines  whose  InevltP-hle 
end   wlU    be   the   subversion   of   all   private 
rights. 
Moreover,  the  Court  declared: 
Property  in  a  thing  consists  not  merely    n 
Its  ownership  and  possession,  but  In  the  u,i- 
restrlcted  right  of  use.  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
poeal     Anything  which  destroys  any  of  these 
elements  of  property  to  that  extent  destrcfcrs 
the  property  Itself.    The  substantial  value Jof 
property  lies  In  Its  use.     If  the  right  of  use 
be  denied,  the  value  of  the  property  is  anni- 
hilated and  ownership  Is  rendered  a  barrm 
right     Therefore  a  law  which  forbids  the  t  se 
of  a  certain  kind  of  property  strips  It  of   in 
essential  attribute  and  In  actual  result  pio- 
scribes  Its  ownership. 

The  police  power  is  a  grant  of  author  ty 
from  the  people  to  their  governmental  agents 
for  the  protection  of  the  health,  the  saf^y. 
the  comfort,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public. 
In  Its  natxire  it  Is  broad  and  comprehensive. 
It  Is  a  necessary  and  salutary  power;   st^ce 
without  It  society  would  be  at  the  mercyjof 
Individual   Interest,   and   there   would    e^t 
neither  public  order  nor  security.    While  this 
Is  true,  it  is  only  a  power.     It  Is  not  a  rl^t. 
The  powers  of  government,  under  our  system. 
are  nowhere  absolute.     They  are  but  grahts 
of  authority  from  the  people,  and  are  limited 
to   their   true   purposes.     The  fundamei^tal 
rights  of  the  people  are  Inherent  and  hkve 
not  been  yielded   to   governmental   cona-ol. 
They   are  not  the  subjects  of  governmerital 
authority.     They  are   the  subjects  of   Iridi- 
vldual  authority.    Constitutional  powers  tan 
never  transcend  constitutional  rights.     The 
police  power   U  subject   to   the   limitations 
imposed    by    the    Constitution    upon    e^ery 
power  of  government;  and  it  will  not  be  buf- 
fered to  invade  or  impair  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  the  citizen  those  natural  rlihts 
which  are  the  chief  concern  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  and   for   whose   protection   It   was  [or- 
dained by  the  people.     All  grants  of  pcjwer 
are    to   be    Interpreted    In    the    light    of   the 
maxims  of  Magna  Carta  and  the  common  ^aw 
as  transmuted  Into  the  Bill  of  Rights;  land 
thoee  things  which  those  maxims  forbid  Can- 
not be  regarded  as  within  any  grant  of  Jau- 
thorlty  made  by  the  people  to  their  agents. 
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thing— morals,  religion,  ethics,  and  so 
forth— to  be  but  the  reflection  of  the 
prevailing  economic  order — and  is  un- 
questionably the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Federalist  writings. 


OROEK  OF  BUSINESS 


That  the  protection  of  property  rights 
was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  jfor 
formation  of  the  Union  is  clearly  shtwn 
by  James  Madison's  dissertation  on  \s^hat 
has  become  to  be  known  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic interpretation"  of  politics— W  be 
distinguished  from  Karl  Marx's  "Eco- 
nomic Determinism."  which  holds  ev  ;ry- 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
this  evening  I  announced  that  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  would  make  a 
speech  on  McNamara's  war  and  that  I 
would  ask  for  a  quorum  call. 

If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  no 
objection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  may  yield  to 
me  for  a  quorum  call,  so  that  after  the 
quorum  call  is  had  I  may  speak  on  Mc- 
Namara's war.  without  the  Senator  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult the  leadership  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  do  it 
now.  rather  than  at  2  a.m. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  objected;  is 

that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  making 
such  a  magnificent  speech  and  present- 
ing such  compelling  arguments,  that  I 
almost  hesitate  to  interrupt  him.  Is  it 
not  correct  to  say  that  the  right  of  the 
use  of  property,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  about  which  the  Senator  speaks 
so  eloquently,  are  the  foundation  stones 
and  the  basis  of  our  American  free  en- 
terprise system? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  basis  for  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  being  the  able  scholar  and  stu- 
dent of  history  that  he  is.  if  we  destroy 
the  right  to  own  and  control  and  utilize 
one's  property  under  our  free  enterprise 
system,  every  other  human  right  falls 

with  it.  V-    o    ^  * 

People  own  no  property  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  in  Communist  China.  With  the 
loss  of  property  right,  every  other  right 
is  lost  also,  and  people  are  completely 
subordinated  to  the  will  of  the  State. 

If  we  destroy  the  inherent  right  to  use 
property  in  our  country,  I  am  convinced, 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day,  that  the 
loss  of  every  other  liberty  will  soon  fol- 
low. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  the  basic  right  of 
property  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
upon  which  the  American  people  have 
built  the  richest  and  most  powerful  and 
greatest  civilization  ever  known. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    And  the  freest. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  freest  and  the  hap- 
piest. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  No  people  in  the  world's 
history  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  that 
the  American  people  enjoy.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  We  enjoy  a 
degree  of  human  liberty  that  is  enjoyed 
nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
dream  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  de- 
clared in  his  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  told  by  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  police  power  legislation — it 
is  really  a  bill  to  regulate  the  American 
people— that  it  wiU  aid  minority  groups 
in  the  United  States.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  one  minority  group  in  the 
United  States,  the  Negroes,  own  more 
automobiles  than  all  the  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  combined. 

Mr.  HILL.  One  can  go  to  any  south- 
em  city,  like  Atlanta,  and  find  many  of 
them  prosperous  and  even  affluent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Many  Negroes  in 
Atlanta  are  millionaires.  They  own 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  and 
practice  professions.  They  own  news- 
papers. One  can  go  for  great  distances 
in  the  residential  sections  in  the  Negro 
areas  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  elsewhere 
in  my  State,  and  In  Alabama,  where 
Negroes  live  in  $40,000  to  $50,000  and 
$60,000  homes.  They  have  achieved  this 
under  our  system  of  freedom  and  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  big,  fundamental,  dif- 
ference between  our  free  system  and  the 
Marxist  system,  which  is  the  Communist 
system,  is  the  very  thing  the  Senator 
has  been  talking  about,  which  is  the  right 
of  the  use  of  property  and  the  liberties 

of  the  people. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  thank  him  for  his  help- 
ful contribution. 

In  No.  10  of  "The  Federalist."  Madison 
declared : 


The  diversity  In  the  faculties  of  man.  from 
which  the  rights  of  property  originate.  Is  not 
less  an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  a  uniformity 
of  Interests.  The  protection  of  these  facul- 
ties Is  the  first  object  of  government.  Prom 
the  protection  of  different  and  unequal  fac- 
ilities of  acquiring  property,  the  possession 
of  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  property  Im- 
mediately results;  and  from  the  influence  of 
these  on  the  sentiments  and  view  of  the 
respective  proprietors,  ensues  a  division  of 
the  society  Into  different  Interests  and 
parties. 

Compare  this  with  John  Locke's  state- 
ment that: 

The  great  and  chief  end.  therefore,  of  men 
uniting  Into  commonwealths  and  putting 
themselves  under  government,  Is  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  property.  "Second  Treatise 
on  Civil  Government,"  chapter  IX. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  various 
political  theories  which  were  represented 
by  the  various  factions  which  drafted  the 
Constitution,  and  how  the  conservative, 
predominantly  English  in  outlook  forces, 
prevailed  over  the  French  agalitarian 
democrats,  is  recorded  in  Vernon  L.  Par- 
rington's  "Main  Currents  in  American 
Thought."  book  3.  "Liberalism  and  the 
Constitution."     I  recommend  it  to  the 

Now  let  us  discuss  public  accommoda- 
tions as  a  privilege  in  Green  v.  Saunders 
(168  Md.  421.   178  A.  109   (1935)).  the 
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Court  upheld  an  injunction  against  pick- 
eting and  boycotting  by  Negroes  of  a 
store  located  in  the  Negro  section  of  Bal- 
timore because  of  the  owner's  refusal  to 
employ  all  Negro  clerks. 
Quoting  from  "Cooley  on  Torts."  it  was 

said: 

It  Is  a  part  of  every  man's  legal  right— that 
he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  business  rela- 
tions with  any  person  whomsoever  whether 
the  refusal  rests  upon  reason  or  Is  the  result 
or  whim,  caprice,  prejudice,  or  malice  (p. 
112). 

In  State  v.  Clyhurn  (247  N.C.  455.  101 
S.E.  2d  295.  299  (1958) ).  it  was  said: 

The  right  of  an  operator  of  a  private  enter- 
prise to  select  the  clientele  he  wUl  serve  and 
to  make  such  selection  based  on  color.  U  he 
so  desires,  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by 
the  appellate  courts  of  this  Nation. 

This  case  upholds  the  conviction  of  Ne- 
groes for  refusing  to  move  from  the  white 
section  of  a  Durham  Ice  cream  parlor  and 
rejects  14th  amendment  arguments,  and 
holds  immaterial  the  fact  that  a  license 
for  the  business  was  required. 

In  Randolph  v.  Commonwealth  (202 
Va.  661,  119.  S.E.  2d  817.  820  (1961)).  34 
Negroes  were  arrested  under  a  Virginia 
statute  making  it  a  crime  to  refuse  to 
leave  the  premises  of  another  after  hav- 
ing been  requested  to  do  so.  The  Court 
rejects  the  argument  that  State  action 
was  involved: 

It  Is  well  settled  that,  although  the  gen- 
eral public  have  an  Implied  license  to  enter 
a  retail  store,  the  proprietor  Is  at  liberty  to 
revoke  this  license  at  any  time  as  to  any 
individual,  and  to  eject  such  individual  from 
the  store  If  he  refvises  to  leave  when  request- 
ed to  do  so. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  a  warrant  was 
obtained  inject  "State  action"  into  the 
picture,  for  the  purpose  of  the  judicial 
process  is  not  to  enforce  a  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  proprietor  of  the  restau- 
rant. Its  purpose  is  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  proprietor  who  is  in  lawful  pos- 
session of  the  premises  and  to  punish  the 
trespasser,  irrespective  of  his  race  or 
color— citing  47  Va.  L.R.  105,  119.  Fur- 
ther, the  Court  declared: 

It  would.  Indeed,  be  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion to  say  that  the  proprietor  of  a  privately 
owned  and  operated  business  may  lawfiilly 
use  reasonable  force  to  eject  a  trespasser 
from  his  premises  and  yet  not  involve  judi- 
cial process  to  protect  his  rights 
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In  Madden  v.  Queens  Jockey  Club,  Inc., 
296  N.Y.  249.  72  N.E.  2d  697  (1947),  cert. 
den.,  332  U.S.  761.  the  plaintiff  was  barred 
from   defendants'   racetrack   and  from 
making  bets  there  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  he  was  one  of  Frank  Cos- 
tello's  bookmakers.     The  Court  refuses 
a  declaratory  judgment  holding  plaintiff 
entitled  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  to  pa- 
tronize the  racetrack.    While  a  common 
law  duty  exists  upon  an  innkeeper  to 
serve  all  who  sought  service,  such  obli- 
gation does  not  rest  upon  owners  of  pri- 
vate businesses  in  the  absence  of  statute. 
The  fact  that  the  track  is  licensed  by  the 
State    does   not    constitute   It    a   State 
agency  subject  to  equal  protection.    Nor 
is  the  authority  granted  the  track  in  the 
nature  of  a  franchise;  it  is  a  license  only, 
designed  for  revenue  raising  and  regula- 
tion, not  the  conferring  of  some  privilege 


which  otherwise  does  not  belong  to  the 

holder.  „.,  t      nco 

In  Louisiana  v.  Goldfinch,  241  La.  958. 
132  So  2d  860  (1961).  defendants  were 
arrested  and  convicted  under  the  Lou- 
isiana "criminal  mischief"  statute  for 
refusing  to  leave  the  white  lunch  counter 
in  McCrory's  store  in  New  Orleans,  after 
request  of  the  owner.    It  was  said: 

The  effect  of  the  contentions  of  defendants 
Is  to  urge  us  to  disregard  and  Ignore  cer- 
tain rights  of  owners  and  taxpayers  In  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  unaffected  by 
any  public  Interest.  In  order  that  they  might 
impose  upon  the  proprietor  their  own  con- 
cept of  the  proper  use  of  his  property  un- 
supported by  any  right  under  the  law  or 
Constitution  to  do  so.  We  cannot  forsake  the 
rights  of  some  citizens  and  esUbllsh  rights 
for  others  not  already  granted  by  law  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other  (pp.  865-866) . 

On  appeal,  the  case  was  reversed  by 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court  sub  nom.  Lom- 
bard V.  Louisiana,  10  L.  Ed.  2d  338  (1963) . 
but  on  a  finding  that  city  officials  had 
in  effect  directed  the  store  policies, 
thereby  injecting  "State  action"  into  the 

case.  , 

The  early  case  considered  to  have  es- 
tablished the  doctrine  that  an  owner  can 
refuse  to  serve   anyone  he   so   wishes, 
even  where  the  would-be  customer  has 
purchased  a  "ticket"  otherwise  entitling 
him  to  admission,  is  Wood  v.  Leadbitter 
13  M.  &  W.  838,  153  Eng.  Rep.  351    1845) . 
In  this  case,  the  Eari  of  Eglintoun. 
steward  of  the  Doncaster  races,  has  sold 
tickets  entitling  the  holder  thereof   to 
attend  the  races  located  on  the  Earls 
close,  and  plaintiff  had  purchased  one  of 
these  tickets.    On  seeing  plaintiff  at  the 
races,  the  Eari  ordered  Uiat  he  leave,  and 
upon     refusal,     plaintiff     was    forcibly 
ejected.    Trespass  was  broughtfor  as- 
sault and  false  imprisonment,    -pie  trial 
court  had  instructed  the  jury  that  Lord 
Eglintoun  could  vaUdly  revoke  his  con- 
sent vkithout  refunding  the  money  paid 
for  the  ticket,  following  which  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendajit. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  upholds  this  de- 
cision, relying  first  on  the  proposition 
that  a  deed  is  an  indispendable  requisite 
to  pass  an  interest  in  real  estate.    What 
was  Involved  here  was  a  license,  which  is 
revocable  whether  granted  for  or  without 
a  consideration. 

In  Terminal  Taxicab  Co.  v.  Kutz.  241 
US  252,  256,  60  L.  Ed.  984  (1916).  in 
holding  that  so  much  of  a  taxicab  com- 
pany's operation  as  involved  in  furnish- 
ing automobiles  to  individual  orders  by 
telephone  could  not  be  subjected  to  regu- 
lation by  the  District  of  Columbia  UtUi- 
ties  Commission,  it  was  said: 

It  is  true  that  all  business  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  every  life  In  all  Its  details, 
has  a  pubUc  aspect,  some  bearing  yPfn  ^^^ 
welfare  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
passed.  But.  however.  It  may  have  been  In 
earlier  days  as  to  the  common  callings.  It  is 
assumed  In  our  time  that  an  Invitation  txa 
the  public  to  buy  does  not  necessarily  entail 
an  obligation  to  sell.  It  Is  assumed  that  an 
ordinary  shopkeeper  may  ^^"^^J"^^,^^ 
arbitrarily  to  a  customer  whom  he  dlsiutes. 
and  although  that  consideration  Is  not  con- 
cltislve.  It  Is  assumed  that  such  a  calling  Is 
not  public  as  the  word  Is  used. 

An  analogy  likely  to  be  reUed  upon  is 
the  common  law  duty  of  innkeepers  to 


accept  all  comers.  The  argument  can 
be  made  that  this  demonstrates  a  long- 
standing recognition  of  the  power  of  the 
state  to  abridge  property  rights  in  favor 
of  a  pressing  public  interest. 

However,  when  the  basis  for  this  com- 
mon-law duty  is  examined,  it  clearly  is 
not  applicable  to  otiier  fields,  and  under 
present  conditions,  the  considerations 
originally  giving  rise  to  it  no  longer  exist. 
In  a  note.  "An  Innkeeper's  Right  To  Dis- 
criminate," 15  U.  Fla.  L.R.  109  (1962). 
the  author  says  that  the  common  law 
rule  requiring  an  innkeeper  to  receive 
all  comers  is  the  idea  that  his  business  is 
so  "affected  with  a  public  interest  that 
it  should  be  treated  as  a  pubUc  enter- 
prise." 

The  travel  and  communications  systems 
in  rxiral  England  at  the  time  of  the  law  of 
inns  was  In  the  making  required  that  the 
weary  traveler  be  able  to  And  food  and  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  animals  at  convenient 
places  beside  the  highway.  Cities  were  few 
and  far  between,  highways  were  pocw.  and 
means  of  transportation  were  slow.  -The 
traveler's  needs  were  Immediate,  and  the 
scarcity  of  Inns  made  It  impossible  for  him  to 
pick  and  choose.  For  these  reasons,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Innkeeper  had  a 
natural  monopoly;  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  treat  Innkeeplng  as  a  public  enter- 
prise 


But,  as  we  were  admonished  in  the 
Brown  case,  "We  cannot  turn  the  clock 
back  to  1896,"  it  follows  that  the  laws 
governing  inns  in  a  rural  England  of  100 
years  ago  are  no  longer  applicable  in  this 
day  when  transportation  is  more  rapid, 
the  country  is  more  tliickly  settied.  and 
facilities  are  more  numerous.  And.  of 
course,  the  rule  has  always  been  limited 
to  inns  at  most. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  case  which 
has  been  referred  to  over  and  over  about 
the  application  of  the  common  law  to 
English  inns  is  not  appUcable  to  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.     The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no 
power  to  legislate  in  any  field  except 
where   the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  specifically  authorizes  and  dele- 
gates that  power;  and  certainly  there  Is 
not  in  our  present  Constitution  any  pro- 
vision which  would  authorize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  convert  pri- 
vate property  to  public  property  with- 
out adequate  notice  and  pubUcation  and 
due  process  of  law. 

In  Avent  v.  North  Carolina.  253  N.C. 
580    118  S.E.  2d  47  (1961).  revised,  per 
curiam.  10  L.  Ed.  24  420  (1963).  sevwi 
defendants— five  Negroes  and  two  white 
persons— were  arrested  and  indicted  for 
refusing  to  leave  the  ELress  lunch  counter 
upon  request  of  the  manager.    The  State 
supreme  court  holds  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  statute,  the  owner  of  a  Pnvat^ 
owned  restaurant  has  a  right  to  select  the 
clientele  he  will  serve,  and  to  make  8U<m 
selection  based  on  race,  color,  or  white 
people  in  company  with  Negroes.    He  is 
not  an  innkeeper— page  51.    The  Court 
rejects  the   argument  that  defendants 
were  exercising  freedom  of  speech,  and 
that  State  action  was  present  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  licenses  restau- 
rants. ^  .      ..  „ 
This  case  was  later  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  but  it  was  because  of  the 
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presence  of  a  Durham  ordinance  requir- 
ing segregation. 

The  public  accommodations  provisior 
is   not   sustained   by   the   Constitution 
The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  enut 
merated  powers  only,  the  Federal  Constij 
tution  being  a  grant  of  power,  and  nol 
a  limitation  of  powers  as  is  the  case  with 
State  constitutions.    See   10th   amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution:  11  Am 
Jur.   619,  section  18;   and  as  stated  ir 
Schechter  v.  United  States.  295  U.S.  495, 
528.  79  L.Ed.  1570  (1935)  : 

The  Constitution  established   a   Natlona 
Government  with  powers  deemed  to  be  ade- 
quate,  as  they  have  proved   to  be   both  Ir, 
war    and    peace,    but    these    powers   of   thd 
National  Government  are  limited  by  the  con- 
stitutional   grants.     Those    who    act  under 
these  grants  are  not  at  liberty  to  transcenc 
the  Imposed  limits  because  they  believe  tha 
more  or  different  power  Is  necessary.     Sucl 
assertions   of    extraconstltutlonal    authorlt;' 
were  anticipated  and  precluded  by  the  ex 
pliclt   terms   of   the    10th   amendment,   "thd 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stateii 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  tci 
the   States,   are   reserved   to  the  States  re- 
spectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Therefore,  the  pending  proposal  musi 
be  supportable  in  some  express  gran. 
of  power  found  in  the  Constitution,  or  by 
some  power  necessarily  implied  from  th(! 
express  grant  of  other  c>owers. 

The  proposal  purports  to  invoke  as  i 
basis  for  the  bill,  inter  alia,  the  14th  anc 
15th  amendments,  the  commerce  clausej, 
and  the  necessary  and  proper  clause. 

These  sources  will  now  be  examined. 

The  15th  amendment  by  its  clear  term^ 
is  limited  to  voting,  and  nothing  need  bt 
added  in  this  respect. 

As  to  the  14th.  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
posal are  relying  on  it  or  not.  In  view 
of  the  repeated  reference  to  interstat; 
commerce,  it  would  appear  that  only  this 
commerce  clause  is  being  involved.  In 
his  appearance  before  the  Commerci; 
Committee  last  July.  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  stated  that  the  bill  relies  pri- 
marily on  the  commerce  clause.  He  then 
referred  to  the  problems  of  sustaininc 
the  bill  under  the  14th  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  "State  action"  principle,  bu; 
concluded  by  a  vaguely  couched  asser- 
tion that  the  14th  amendment  was  beini 
relied  on  at  least  insofar  as  the  bill  woul4 
"sweep  away"  State  laws  and  local  ordi 
nances. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
established  the  bedrock  principle  in  thp 
famous  Ciml  Rights  Cases,   109  U.S.  $ 
(1883>,  that  the  14th  amendment  doet 
not  empower  Congress  to  adopt  legisla 
tion  outlawing  discrimination  in  hote^, 
irms,  theaters,   and  other  accommoda 
tions.    In  1875,  Congress  had  passed  a 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  all  citi 
zens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights,"  1 
Stat.  335,  and  which  declared  that  a 
citizens  are  entitled  to  the  "full  and  equ 
enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  adj- 
vantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inna, 
public   conveyances  on  land   or  wateij. 
theaters,    and    other    places    of    public 
amusement."     Both  civil  and  criminal 
penalties   were   imposed  for  violations. 
Indictments  were  brought  under  this  acjt 
against  four  defendants,  charging  vari 


ously,  discrimination  against  Negroes 
with  respect  to  hotels,  inns,  and  a  the- 
ater. A  civil  action  to  recover  a  penalty 
had  also  been  instituted  by  a  Negro 
against  a  railroad  for  refusing  to  seat 
his  wife  in  the  white  section.  In  all  these 
cases  an  attack  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  was  made,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  the  cases  were 
consolidated  and  decided  together.  The 
Court  held  the  act  of  1875  unconstitu- 
tional, declaring  that  Congress'  power 
under  the  14th  amendment  was  limited 
to  State  action. 

Mr.  President,  today  that  decision  re- 
mains the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  been 
affirmed  and  reaffirmed — and  never 
overruled — by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  law  of  the  land  from  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  proposed  legislation, 
when  it  meets  with  their  approval;  and 
time  after  time  we  are  importuned  by 
some  of  these  people  to  "support  the  law 
of  the  land." 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  decision,  too. 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  interpreted  the  Constitution, 
and  this  decision  has  not  been  overruled. 
Yet  we  in  the  Senate  are  asked  to  pass 
the  same  sort  of  statute  that  was  spe- 
cifically stricken  down  and  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  decision  of  1883. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  in  detail 
this  aU-important  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  deci- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Civil  Rights  Cases:  Civil  Rights,  Consti- 
TX7TION,  District  of  Columbia,  Inns, 
Places  of  Amusement,  Ptjbhc  Convey- 
ances, Slavery,  TERRiroRiES 

1.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  passed  March  1,  1875,  are 
unconstitutional  enactments  as  applied  to 
the  several  States,  not  being  authorized 
either  by  the  13th  or  14th  amendments  of 
the  Constitution. 

2.  The  14th  amendment  is  prohibitory 
upon  the  States  only,  and  the  legislation 
authorized  to  be  adopted  by  Congress  for 
enforcing  it  Is  not  direct  legislation  on  the 
matters  respecting  which  the  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  or  enforcing  certain 
laws,  or  doing  certain  acts,  but  is  corrective 
legislation,  such  as  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  for  counteracting  and  redressing  the 
effect  of  such  laws  or  acts. 

3.  The  13th  amendment  relates  only  to 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  (which  it 
abolishes);  and  although,  by  its  reflex  ac- 
tion, it  establishes  universal  freedom  In 
the  United  States,  and  Congress  may  prob- 
ably pass  laws  directly  enforcing  its  provi- 
sions; yet  such  legislative  power  extends 
only  to  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  inci- 
dents; and  the  denial  of  equal  accommoda- 
tions In  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places 
of  public  amusement  (which  is  forbidden 
by  the  sections  in  question),  Imposes  no 
badge  of  slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude 
upon  the  party,  but  at  most.  Infringes 
rights  which  are  protected  from  State  ag- 
gression by  the  14th  amendment. 

4.  Whether  the  accommodations  and  privi- 
leges sought  to  be  protected  by  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  are. 


or  are  not,  rights  constitutionally  demand- 
able;  and  if  they  are.  In  what  form  they  are 
to  be  protected,  is  not  now  decided. 

5.  Nor  is  it  decided  whether  the  law  as  It 
stands  is  operative  in  the  Territories  and 
District  of  Columbia:  the  decision  only  re- 
lating to  its  validity  as  applied  to  the  States. 

6.  Nor  is  it  decided  whether  Congress,  un- 
der the  commercial  power,  may  or  may  not 
pass  a  law  securing  to  all  persons  equal  ac- 
commodations on  lines  of  public  convey- 
ance between  two  or  more  States. 

These  cases  were  all  founded  on  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  passed  March 
1.  1875,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  all  citi- 
zens In  their  civil  and  legal  rights."  18  Stat. 
335.  Two  of  the  cases,  those  against  Stanley 
and  Nichols,  were  indictments  for  denying 
to  persons  of  color  the  accommodations  and 
privileges  of  an  inn  or  hotel;  two  of  them, 
those  against  Ryan  and  Singleton,  were  one 
on  Information,  the  other  an  Indictment,  for 
denying  to  individuals  the  privileges  and 
accommodation  of  a  theater,  the  information 
against  Ryan  being  for  refusing  a  colored 
person  a  seat  in  the  dress  circle  of  Maguire's 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco;  and  the  indict- 
ment against  Singleton  was  for  denying  to 
another  person,  whose  color  was  not  stated, 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  accommodations 
of  the  theater  known  as  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  "said  denial  not  being 
made  for  any  reasons  by  law  applicable  to 
citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  regard- 
less of  any  pre\'lous  condition  of  servitude." 

The  case  of  Robinson  and  wife  against  the 
Memphis  &  Charleston  RR.  Co.,  was  an 
action  brought  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Western  District  of 
Tennessee,  to  recover  the  penalty  of  $500 
given  by  the  second  section  of  the  act;  and 
the  gravamen  was  the  refusal  by  the  con- 
ductor of  the  railroad  company  to  allow  the 
wife  to  ride  In  the  ladles'  car,  for  the  reason, 
as  stated  In  one  of  the  cotmts,  that  she  was 
a  person  of  African  descent.  The  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict  for  the  defendants  in  this 
case  upon  the  merits,  under  a  charge  of  the 
court  to  which  a  bill  of  exceptions  was  taken 
by  the  plaintiffs.  The  case  was  tried  on  the 
assumption  by  both  parties  of  the  validity 
of  the  act  of  Congress;  and  the  principal 
point  made  by  the  exceptions  was,  that  the 
judge  allowed  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury 
tending  to  show  that  the  conductor  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  plaintiff,  the  wife, 
was  an  Improper  person,  because  she  was  in 
company  with  a  young  man  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  white  man,  and  on  that 
account  inferred  that  there  was  some  Im- 
proper connection  between  them;  and  the 
judge  charged  the  jury.  In  substance,  that 
if  this  was  the  conductor's  bona  fide  reason 
for  excluding  the  woman  from  the  car,  they 
might  take  it  into  consideration  on  the 
question  of  the  liability  of  the  company. 
The  case  was  brought  here  by  writ  or  error 
at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  cases  of 
Stanley,  Nichols,  and  Singleton  came  up  on 
certificates  of  division  of  opinion  between 
the  judges  below  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act 
referred  to;  and  the  case  of  Ryan,  on  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  California  sustain- 
ing a  demurrer  to  the  Information. 

The  Stanley,  Ryan,  Nichols,  and  Singleton 
cases  were  submitted  together  by  the  Solicitor 
General  at  the  last  term  of  court,  on  the  7th 
day  of  November  1882.  There  were  no  ap- 
pearances and  no  briefs  filed  for  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  Robinson  case  was  submitted  on  the 
briefs  at  the  last  term,  on  the  29th  day  of 
March  1883. 

MR.      SOLICITOR      GENERAL      PHILLIPS      FOR      THE 
UNITED  STATES 

After  considering  some  objections  to  the 
forms  of  proceedings  In  the  different  cases. 
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the  counsel  reviewed  the  following  decisions 
of  the  court  upon  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  on  points 
cognate  thereto,  viz:  The  Slaughter  Hoiisc 
Cases.  16  Wall.  36;  Bradwell  v.  The  State.  16 
Wall.  130;  Bartemeyer  v.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129; 
Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162;  Walker 
V.  Sauvinet.  92  U.S.  90;  United  States  v. 
Reese.  92  U.S.  214;  Kennard  v.  Louisiana.  92 
U.S.  480;  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92 
U.S.  542;  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.S.  113;  Chi- 
cago B.  &  O.  RR.  Co.  V.  Iowa,  94  U.S.  155; 
Blyew  v.  United  States,  13  Wall.  581;  Rail- 
road Co.  V.  Brown  17  Wall.  445;  Hall  v.  De- 
Cuir.  95  U.S.  485;  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia, 
100  U.S.  303;  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  339; 
Missouri  v.  Lewis,  101  TJS.  22;  Neal  v.  Dela- 
ware. 103  U.S.  370. 

Upon  the  whole  these  cases  decide  that, 

1.  The  13th  amendment  forbids  all  sorts  of 
Involuntary  personal  servitude  except  penal, 
as  to  all  sorts  of  men,  the  word  servitude 
taking  some  color  from  the  historical  fact 
that  the  United  States  were  then  engaged  In 
dealing  with  African  slavery,  as  well  as  from 
the  signification  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  which  must  be  construed  as 
advancing  constitutional  rights  previously 
existing. 

2.  The  14th  amendment  expresses  prohi- 
bitions (and  consequently  implies  corre- 
sponding positive  Immunities),  limiting 
State  action  only.  Including  in  such  action, 
however,  action  by  all  State  agencies,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial,  of  whatever 
degree. 

3.  The  14th  amendment  warrants  legis- 
lation by  Congress  punishing  violations  of 
the  Immunities  thereby  secured  when  com- 
mitted by  agents  of  States  In  discharge  of 
ministerial  functions. 

The  right  violated  by  Nichols,  which  Is  of 
the  same  class  as  that  violated  by  Stanley 
and  by  Hamilton,  Is  the  right  of  locomotion, 
which  Blackstone  makes  an  element  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
book  1,  chapter  1. 

In  violating  this  right,  Nichols  did  not  act 
In  an  exclusively  private  capacity,  but  In  one 
devoted  to  a  public  use,  and  so  affected  with 
a  public.  I.e..  a  State  Interest.  This  phrase 
will  be  recognized  as  taken  from  the  Elevator 
cases  in  94  U.S.,  already  cited. 

Restraint  upon  the  right  of  locomotion  was 
a  well-known  feature  of  the  slavery  abol- 
ished by  the  13th  amendment.  A  first  requi- 
site of  the  right  to  appropriate  the  use  of 
another  man  was  to  become  the  master  of 
his  natural  power  of  motion,  and,  by  a 
mayhem  therein  of  the  common  law  to  re- 
quire the  whole  community  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  restrain  that  power.  That  this  Is 
not  exaggeration  Is  shown  by  the  language  of 
the  court  In  Eaton  v.  Vaughan,  9  Missouri, 
734. 

Granting  that  by  Involuntary  servitude,  as 
prohibited  In  the  13th  amendment.  Is  In- 
tended some  Institution,  viz,  ciistom,  etc.,  of 
that  sort,  and  not  primarily  mere  scattered 
trespasses  against  liberty  committed  by  pri- 
vate persons,  yet,  considering  what  must  be 
the  social  tendency  in  at  least  large  parts 
of  the  country.  It  Is  "appropriate  legisla- 
tion" against  such  an  Institution  to  forbid 
any  action  by  private  persons  which  In  the 
light  of  our  history  may  reasonably  be  ap- 
prehended to  tend,  on  account  of  Its  being 
Incidental  to  quasi-public  occupations,  to 
create  an  institution. 

Therefore,  the  above  act  of  1875,  In  pro- 
hibiting persons  from  violating  the  rights  of 
other  persons  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  accommodations  of  inns  and 
public  conveyances,  for  any  reason  turning 
merely  upon  the  race  or  color  of  the  latter, 
partakes  of  the  specific  character  of  certain 
contemporaneous  solemn  and  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  which  it  was  a 
sequel — and  Is  constitutional. 


MR.    WILLIAM    M.  RANDOLPH  FOR  ROBINSON   AND 
WIFE,  PLAINTDTS  IN  ERROR 

Where  the  Constitution  guarantees  a  right. 
Congress  Is  empowered  to  pass  the  legisla- 
tion appropriate  to  give  effect  to  that  right. 
Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters  539;  Ableman 
V.  Booth,  21  How.  506;  United  States  v.  Reese, 
92  U.S.  214. 

Whether  Mr.  Robinson's  rights  were  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution,  or  only  guaranteed 
by  It,  In  either  event  the  act  of  Congress, 
so  far  as  It  protects  them,  Is  within  the  Con- 
stitution. Pensacola  Telegraph  Co.  v.  West- 
ern Union  Tel.  Co..  96  U.S.  1;  The  Passenger 
Cases,  7  Howard,  283;  Crandall  v.  Nevada.  6 
Wall.  35. 

In  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.S.  113,  the  follow- 
ing propositions  were  affirmed: 

"Under  the  powers  inherent  in  every  sov- 
ereignty, a  government  may  regulate  the 
conduct  of  Its  citizens  toward  each  other, 
and,  when  necessary  for  the  public  good,  the 
manner  In  which  each  shall  use  his  own 
property. 

"It  has.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
been  customary  In  England  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  In  this  country  from  Its  first 
colonization,  to  regulate  ferries,  common 
carriers,  hackmen,  bakers,  millers,  wharfing- 
ers. Innkeepers,  etc. 

"When  the  owner  of  property  devotes  it  to 
a  use  In  which  the  public  has  an  Interest,  he 
In  effect  grants  to  the  public  an  Interest  in 
such  use,  and  must,  to  the  extent  of  that 
Interest,  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  common  good,  as  long  as  he  main- 
tains the  use." 

Undoubtedly,  If  Congress  could  legislate 
on  the  subject  at  all.  Its  legislation  by  the 
act  of  March  1,  1875,  was  within  the  prin- 
ciples thus  announced. 

The  penalty  denounced  by  the  statute  Is 
incxxrred  by  denying  to  any  citizen  "the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  accommodations, 
advantages,  facilities,  or  privileges"  enu- 
merated in  the  first  section,  and  it  Is  wholly 
Immaterial  whether  the  citizen  whose  rights 
are  denied  him  belongs  to  one  race  or  class 
or  another,  or  is  of  one  complexion  or  an- 
other. And  again,  the  penalty  follows  every 
denial  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities  or 
privileges,  except  and  unless  the  denial  was 
"for  reasons  by  law  applicable  to  citizens  of 
every  race  and  color,  and  regardless  of  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude." 

MR.  WILLIAM  Y.  C.  HUMES  AND  MR.  DAVID 
POSTEN  FOR  THE  MEMPHIS  &  CHARLESTON 
RAILROAD    CO.,    DEFENDANTS    IN    ERROR 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court.  After  stating  the  facts  in  the 
above  language  he  continued: 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  primary  and  Im- 
portant question  in  all  the  cases  Is  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law:  for  If  the  law 
Is  unconstitutional  none  of  the  prosecu- 
tions can  stand." 

The  sections  of  the  law  referred  to  provide 
as  follows : 

"Section  1.  That  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  accommodations,  advtmtages,  facilities, 
and  privileges  of  Inns,  public  conveyances 
on  land  or  water,  theaters,  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement;  subject  only  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  established  by 
law,  and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every 
race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  prevloxis 
condition  of  servitude. 

"Sec  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate 
the  foregoing  section  by  denying  to  any  citi- 
zen, except  for  reasons  by  law  applicable  to 
citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and  re- 
gardless of  any  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  ac- 
commodations, advantages,  faculties,  or 
privileges  In  said  section  enximerated,  or  by 
aiding  or  inciting  such  denial,  shall  for  every 


such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  person  aggrieved 
thereby,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of 
debt,  with  fuU  costs;  and  shall  also,  for  every 
such  offense,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more 
than  one  year : 

"Provided.  That  all  persons  may  elect  to 
sue  for  the  penalty  aforesaid,  or  to  proceed 
under  their  rights  at  common  law  and  by 
State  statutes:  and  having  so  elected  to  pro- 
ceed In  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  their  right 
to  proceed  In  the  other  jurisdiction  shall  be 
barred.  But  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  criminal  proceedings,  either  under  this 
act  or  the  criminal  law  of  any  State:  And 
provided  further.  That  a  Judgment  for  the 
penalty  in  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved,  or  a 
judgment  upon  an  Indictment,  shall  be  a  bar 
to  either  prosecution  respectively." 

Are  these  sections  constitutional?  The 
first  section,  which  is  the  principal  one, 
cannot  be  fairly  understood  without  attend- 
ing to  the  last  clause,  which  qualifies  the 
preceding  part. 

The  essence  of  the  law  is,  not  to  declare 
broadly  that  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accom- 
modations, advantages,  facilities,  and  privi- 
leges of  inns,  public  conveyances,  and 
theaters;  but  that  such  enjoyment  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  conditions  applicable  only 
to  citizens  of  a  particular  race  or  color,  or 
who  have  been  In  a  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  In  other  words.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  law  to  declare  that,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  accommodations  and  privUeges  of  inns, 
public  conveyances,  theaters,  and  other 
places  of  public  amusement,  no  distinction 
shall  be  made  between  citizens  of  different 
race  or  color,  or  between  those  who  have, 
and  those  who  have  not,  been  slaves.  Its 
effect  Is  to  declare,  that  In  all  Inns,  public 
conveyances,  and  places  of  amusement,  col- 
ored citizens,  where  formerly  slaves  or  not. 
and  citizens  of  other  races,  shall  have  the 
same  acconunodatlons  and  privileges  In  all 
inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of 
amusement  as  are  enjoyed  by  white  citizens 
and  vice  versa.  The  second  section  makes  It 
a  penal  offense  in  any  person  to  deny  to  any 
citizen  of  any  race  or  color,  regardless  of 
previous  servitude,  any  of  the  accommoda- 
tions or  privileges  mentioned  in  the  first 
section. 

Has  Congress  constitutional  prawer  to  make 
such  a  law?  Of  course,  no  one  will  contend 
that  the  power  to  pass  It  was  contained  In 
the  Constitution  before  the  adoption  of  the 
last  three  amendments.  The  power  Is  sought, 
first.  In  the  14th  amendment,  and  the  views 
and  arguments  of  distinguished  Senators, 
advanced  whilst  the  law  was  under  con- 
sideration, claiming  authority  to  pass  it  by 
virtue  of  that  amendment,  are  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  adduced  In  favor  of  the 
power.  We  have  carefully  considered  those 
argvunents,  as  was  due  to  the  eminent  abil- 
ity of  those  who  put  them  forward,  and  have 
felt,  in  all  its  force,  the  weight  of  authority 
which  always  invests  a  law  that  Congress 
deems  Itself  competent  to  pass.  But  the 
responsibility  of  an  Independent  judgment 
Is  now  thrown  upon  this  Court;  and  we  are 
bound  to  exercise  It  according  to  the  best 
lights  we  have. 

The  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment 
(which  Is  the  one  relied  on).  Biter  declaring 
who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  several  States,  is  prohibitory 
in  Its  character,  and  prohibitory  upon  the 
States.  It  declares  that  "no  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privUeges  or  Immtmltles  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
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without  due  procesB  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
peJS^n  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 

tJH-tlon  of  the  laws." 

It  is  State  action  of  a  particular  character 
that   is    prohibited.     Individual    invasion   of 
Smvlduri  rights  is  not  the  subject-matter  of 
the  amendment.     It  has  a  deeper  and  broad- 
„   scope.     It  nullifies   and  makes   void    all 
?taS  ?^glslaUon.  and  State  action  of  every 
kind    which  impairs  the  privileges  and  Im- 
mSnltles  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  or 
Which  mjures  them  In  life.  \^^J^\^  ^'^^^^ 
Artv  Without  due  process  of  law,  or  whicn 
SeT  rany  of  th'em  the  equal  pro^tlon 
of  the  laws.     It  not  only  does  this    but,  in 
^er  that  the  national  will    thus  declared^ 
may  not  be  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  the  last 
SJuon  of  the  amendment  Invests  Congress 
wTth  ^wer  to  enforce  It  by  approprlate  leg- 
Satlon.      TO    enforce    what?      To    enforce 
the  prohibition.     To  adopt  appropriate  leg- 
iSatfon   for   correcting   the   effects   of   such 
S-ohlblted   State   laws   and   State   acts,   and 
?hus  to  render  them  effectually  null,  void, 
SS  innocuous.     This  Is  the  legislative  pow 
er  conferred  upon  Congress,  and  this  to  the 
whole    of    It.     It    does    not    Invest    Congress 
with  power  to  legislate  upon  subjects  which 
It^  within  the  domain  of  State  legislation. 
S^t^  provide  modes  of  relief  egalnst  State 
feglsStlon,  or  State  action,  of  the  kind  re- 
ftrreil    to      It   does   not  authorize   Congress 
tTS^aJ^  a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the 
I^S!«on  of  private  rights;  but  to  provide 
modes   of   redress   against   the   operation   of 
JSte  laws    and  the  action  of  State  officers 
exe^utitror  Judicial,  when  the-  are  sub- 
versive   of    the    fundamental    rlghU    speci- 
fiS^  in  the  amendment.    Positive  rights  and 
privileges   are  undoubtedly  secured   by   the 
?4th  amendment;   but  they  are  secured  by 
way   of  prohibition  against  State  laws  and 
State  proceedings  affecting  those  rights  and 
privileges  and   by   power   given   to  Congress 
lo  legllTate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such 
^hlbltlon  into  effect;  and  such  legislation 
must   necessarily   be   predicated    upon   such 
supposed   State   laws   or   State   proceedings, 
and  be  directed  to  the  correction  of  their  op- 
^tlon  and  effect.     A  quite  full  discussion 
of    this   aspect   of   the  amendment   may   be 
found   in    United   States  v.   Cruikshank.   93 
US.  542:  Virginia  v.  Rives,  100  U.S.  313.  and 
Si  parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  339. 

An  apt  Ulustratlon  of  this  distinction  may 
be  found  In  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
orljrtnal     Constitution.     Take     the     subject 
of    contracts,  for    example.     The   Constltu^ 
tlon  prohibited  the  States  from  passing  an^ 
law   impairing   the  obUgaUon   of   contracts] 
This  did  not  give  to  Congress  power  to  proj 
vide    laws    for    the    general    enforcement    of 
contracts;    nor   power    to   Invest    the   courtj 
of  the  United  States  with  Jurisdiction  ove< 
contracts,  so  as  to  enable  parties  to  sue  upon 
them  in  those  courts.    It  did.  however    g^v^ 
the  power  to  provide  remedies  by  which  th# 
impairment   of   contracts   by   State   leglslaj 
tlon  might  be  counteracted  and  corrected} 
and  this  power  was  exercised.     The  remedt 
which  Congress  actually  provided  was  that 
contained  In  the  25th  section  of  the  Judlf 
clary  Act  of   1789.  1   Stat.  85.  giving  to  th^ 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Jurlsf 
dlcUon  by  writ  of  error  to  review  the  fln^ 
decisions    of    State    courts    whenever    thet 
should  sustain  the  vaUdity  of  a  State  statu 
or  authority  alleged  to  be  repugnant  to  tl 
Constitution   or  laws  of   the  United  State 
By   this  means.   If   a   State   law   was   passe  ^ 
impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and 
the  State  tribunals  sustained  the  validity  cf 
the    law.    the    mischief    cotild    be    correcte^ 
in  this  Court.     The  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  the  proceedings  provided  for  \mder  I;. 
were  corrective  In  their  character.     No  ai - 
tempt   was  made   to  draw   Into   the   Unltdd 
States  courts  the  litigation  of  contracts  gen- 
erally:   and    no   such    attempt   would    hare 
been  "sustained.      We   do   not    say    that   tie 
remedy    provided    was    the    only    one    th  ^t 
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might  have  been  provided  In  that  case. 
Probably  Congress  had  power  to  pass  a  law 
giving  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  di- 
rect Jurisdiction  over  contracts  alleged  to 
be  impaired  by  a  State  law;  and  ""der  the 
broad  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1875. 
ch  137  18  Stat.  470.  giving  to  the  circuit 
courts  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  It  is  possible  that  such  Jurisdiction 
now  exists.  But  under  that,  or  any  other 
law  It  must  appear  as  well  by  allegation, 
as  pr^f  at  the  trial,  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  violated  by  the  action  of  the  State 
legislature.  Some  obnoxious  State  law  passed. 
or  that  might  be  passed.  Is  necessary  to  be 
assumed  In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
any  Federal  remedy  In  the  case;  and  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason,  that  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  is  against  State  laws  Im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts 

And   so   in   the   present  case,   until   some 
State  law  has  been  passed,  or  some  State  ac- 
tion through  Its  officers  or  agents  has  been 
taken,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  citizens  sought 
to  be  protected  by  the  14th  amendment,  no 
legislation  of  the  United  States  under  said 
amendment,  nor  any  proceeding  under  such 
legislation,  can  be  called  Into  activity:   for 
the    prohibitions    of    the    amendment    are 
against  State  laws  and  acts  done  under  State 
authority.     Of  course,  legislation  may    and 
should  be,  provided  In  advance  to  meet  the 
exigency   when   It  arises;    but  It  should  be 
adapted  to  the  mischief  and  wrong  wh  ch 
the    amendment    was    Intended    to    provide 
against;    and   that  Is.  State   laws,   or   State 
action  of  some  kind,  adverse  to  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  secured  by  the  amendment.    Such 
legislation  cannot  properly  cover  the  whole 
domain  of  rights  appertaining  to  life,  lib- 
erty.  and  property,  defining  them  and  pro- 
vldlng  for  their  vindication.    That  would  be 
to  establish  a  code  of  municipal  law  regula- 
tive of  all  private  rights  between  man  and 
man  In  society.     It  would  be  to  make  Con- 
gress  take  the  place  of  the  State  legislatures 
and  to  supersede  them.    It  is  absurd  to  afllnn 
that,  because  the  rights  of  life.  Hherty.  and 
property  (which  Include  all  civil  rights  that 
men  have) ,  are  by  the  amendment  sought  to 
be  protected  against  Invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  State  without  due  process  of  law.  Con- 
eress  may  therefore  provide  due  process  of 
law  for  their  vindication  In  every  case;  and 
that,  because  the  denial  by  a  State  to  any 
persons,  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
is  prohibited  by  the  amendment,  therefore 
Congress  may  establish  laws  for  their  equal 
protection.     In   fine,   the   legislation   which 
Congress  is  authorized  to  adopt  In  this  be- 
half Is  not  general  legislation:  that  Is.  such 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  counter- 
acting such  laws  as  the  States  may  adopt  or 
enforce,  and  which,  by  the  amendment,  they 
are  prohibited  from  making  or  enforcing,  or 
such  acts  and  proceedings  as  the  States  may 
commit  or  take,  and  which,  by  the  arnend- 
ment    they  are  prohibited  from  committing 
or  taking.    It  Is  not  necessary  for  us  to  state. 
If  we  coiild.  what  legislation  would  be  proper 
for  Congress  to  adopt.    It  Is  sufficient  for  us 
to  examine  whether  the  law  In  question  is  of 
that  character. 

An  inspection  of  the  law  shows  that  it 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  any  sup- 
posed or  apprehended  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment  on  the  part  of  the  States  It  Is 
not  predicated  on  any  such  view.  It  pro- 
ceeds ex  dlrecto  to  declare  that  certain  acts 
committed  by  Individuals  shall  be  deemed 
offenses,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  and 
punished  by  proceedings  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  profess  to 
be  corrective  of  any  constitutional  wrong 
committed  by  the  States:  It  does  not  make 
Its  operation  to  depend  upon  any  such  wrong 
committed.  It  applied  equally  to  cases  aris- 
ing in  States  which  have  the  Justest  laws 
respecting  the  personal  rights  of  citizens, 
and    whose    authorities    are    ever    ready    to 


enforce  such  laws,  as  to  those  which  arise 
in  States  that  may  have  violated  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  amendment.  In  other  words. 
It  steps  Into  the  domain  of  local  Juris- 
prudence, and  lays  down  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  Individuals  In  society  toward  each 
other,  and  imposes  sanctions  for  the  en- 
forcement of  those  rules,  without  referring 
In  any  manner  to  any  supposed  action  of  the 
State  or  Its  authorities. 

If  this   legislation  Is  appropriate  for  en- 
forcing the  prohibitions  of  the  amendment, 
it  Is  difficult  to  see  where  It  Is  to  stop.    Why 
may  not  Congress,  with  equal  show  of  author- 
ity, enact  a  code  of  laws  for  the  enforcement 
and  vindication  of  all  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property?     If  It  Is  supposable  that  the 
States  may  deprive  persons  of  life,  liberty, 
and   property   without   due   process   of    law 
(and    the    amendment    Itself    does    suppose 
this)    why  should  not  Congress  proceed  at 
once  to  prescribe  due  process  of  law  for  the 
protection  of  every  one  of  these  fundamental 
rights,  m  every  possible  case,  as  well  as  to 
prescribe  equal  privileges  in  Inns,  public  con- 
veyances, and  theaters?     The  truth  Is.  that 
the   Implication  of  a  power   to  legislate  In 
this  manner  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  if  the  States  are  forbidden  to  legislate 
or  act  in  a  particular  way  on  a   particular 
subject,  and  power  Is  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  prohibition,  this  gives 
Congress  power  to  legislate  generally  upon 
that  subject,  and  not  merely  power  to  pro- 
vide  modes   of   redress    against   such    State 
legislation    or    action.      The    assumption    Is 
certainly  unsound.     It  Is  repugnant  to  the 
10th  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  powers   not  delegated  to   the 
United  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively or  to  the  people. 

We  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act  now  under  consid- 
eration has  been  held  by  this  Court  to  be 
constitutional.     That  section  declares  "that 
no  citizen,  possessing  all  other  qualifications 
which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  shall 
be  disqualified  for  service  as  grand  or  petit 
Juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous    condition    of   servitude;    and    any 
officer  or  other  person  charged  with  any  duty 
in  the  selection  or  summoning  of  Jurors  who 
shall  exclude  or  fall  to  summon  any  citizen 
for  the  cause  aforesaid,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000."    In  Ex 
parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  339.  It  was  held  that 
an  indictment  against  a  State  officer  under 
this  section  for  excluding  persons  of  color 
from   the   Jury   list    Is    sustainable.     But   a 
moment's  attention  to  Its  terms  will  show 
that  the  section  is  entirely  corrective  In  Its 
character.     Disqualification    for    service    on 
Juries  are  only  created  by  the  law.  and  the 
first  part  of  the  section  is  aimed  at  certain 
disqualifying    laws:     namely,    those    which 
make  race  or  color  a  disqualification;   and 
the  second  clause  is  directed  against  those 
who.  assuming  to  use  the  authority  of  the 
State  government,  carry  into  effect  such  a 
rule    of    disqualification.     In    the    Virginia 
case,  the  State,  through  its  officer,  enforced 
a  rule  of  disqualification  which  the  law  was 
intended      to      abrogate      and      counteract. 
Whether    the    statute    book    of    the    State 
actually  laid  down  any  such  rule  of  disquali- 
fication, or  not.  the  State,  through  its  officer, 
enforced  such  a  rule :  and  It  Is  against  such 
State  action,  through  Its  officers  and  agents, 
that  the  last  clause  of  the  section  is  directed. 
This  aspect  of  the  law  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  divest  It  of  any  unconstitutional  char- 
acter, and  makes  It  differ  widely  from  the 
first   and  second  sections  of   the  same  act 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

These  sections.  In  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures before  referred  to.  are  different  also 
from  the  law  ordinarily  called  the  civil  rights 
bUl.  originaUy  passed  April  9.  1866.  14  Stat. 
27.  chapter  31.  and  reenacted  with  some  mod- 
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ificatlons  in  eectlons  16.  17.  18.  of  the  En- 
forcement Act.  passed  May  31.  1870.  16  Stat. 
140.   chapter    114.     That   law,    as   reenacted. 
after  declaring  that  all  persons  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  same  right  In  every  State  and  Territory 
to   make  and   enforce   contracts,    to  sue,   be 
parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full   and 
equal   benefit   of   all   laws   and   proceedings 
for  the  security  of  persona  and  property  as 
Is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalties, 
taxes,  licenses  and  exactions  of  every  kind, 
and  none  other,  any  law.  statute,  ordinance, 
regulation  or  custom  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding,  proceeds   to   enact,   that    any 
person  who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation  or  custom,  shall  sub- 
ject, or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any  inhabitant 
of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  deprivation 
of  any  rights   secured  or  protected   by  the 
preceding  section  (above  quoted),  or  to  dif- 
ferent   punishment,    pains    or    penalties,    on 
account  of  such  person  being  an  alien,  or  by 
reason  of  his  color  or  race,  than  Is  prescribed 
for    the    punUhment   of    citizens,    shall    be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject 
to  fine  and  ImprlBonment  as  specified  In  the 
act.      This    law    Is    clearly    corrective    in    Its 
character.  Intended  to  counteract,  and  fur- 
nish redress  against  State  laws  and  proceed- 
ings, and  customs  having  the  force  of  law, 
which  sanction  the  wrongful  acts  specified. 
In  the  Revised  Statutes,  It  Is  true,  a  very 
Important   clause,   to    wit,   the   words   "any 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation  or  custom 
to    the    contrary    notwithstanding,"    which 
gave   the  declaratory  section  its  point  and 
effect,  are  omitted;   but  the  penal  part,  by 
which  the  declaration  Is  enforced,  and  which 
is  really  the  effective  part  of  the  law,  retains 
the  reference  to  State  laws,  by  making  the 
penalty    apply    only    to    those    who    should 
subject    parties    to    a    deprivation    of    their 
rights  under  color  of  any  statute,  ordinance, 
custom,  etc.,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  thus 
preserving   the   corrective   character  of   the 
legislation.     (Rev.  St.  1977,  1978,  1979,  5510.) 
The    civil    rights    bill    here    referred    to    Is 
analogous   in   Its  character  to   what   a  law 
would  have  been  under  the  original  Consti- 
tution, declaring  that  the  validity  of  con- 
tracts should  not  be  impaired,  and  that  if 
any  person  bound  by  a  contract  should  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  it.  tmder  color  or  pre- 
tense that  It  had  been  rendered  void  or  In- 
valid by  a  State  law.  he  should  be  liable  to 
an  action  upon  It  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes.  with  the  addition  of  a  penalty  for 
setting  up  such  an  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional defense 

In   this   connection   it   Is   proper   to   state 
that  civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by 
the   Constitution   against   State   aggression, 
cannot  be   Impaired   by   the   wrongful   acts 
of  Individuals,  unsupported  by  State  author- 
ity in  the  8hai>e  of  laws,  customs,  or  Judicial 
or  executive  proceedings.    The  wrongful  act 
of  an  Individual,  unsupported  by  any  such 
authority.  Is  simply   a  private  wrong,  or  a 
crime    of    that    individual;    an    invasion    of 
the  rights  of  the  injured  party.  It  Is  true, 
whether   they   affect   his   person,   his   prop- 
erty,  or   his   reputation;    but   if   not   sanc- 
tioned  in  some  way   by  the  State,  or   not 
done  under  State  authority,  his  rights  re- 
main   in   ftill    force,    and    may    presumably 
be  vindicated  by  resort  to  the  laws  of  the 
State    for    redress.      An    Individual    cannot 
deprive  a  man  of  his  right  to  vote,  to  hold 
property,    to    buy   and   sell,   to   sue   in   the 
courts,  or  to  be  a  witness  or  a  Juror;   he 
may,  by  force  or  fraud,  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  In  a  particular  case; 
he    may    conunit    an    assault    against    the 
person,   or  commit  miirder.   or   use    ruffian 
violence  at  the  polls,   or  slander  the  good 
name  of  a  fellow  citizen;   but,  unless  pro- 
tected   in    these    wrongful    acts    by    some 
shield  of  State  law  or  State  authority,  he 


cannot  destroy  or  Injure  the  right;  he  wUl 
only  render  himself  amenable  to  satisfaction 
or  punishment;  and  amenable  therefor  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  wrongful 
acts  are  committed. 

Hence.  In  all  those  cases  where  the  Consti- 
tution seeks  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen against  discriminative  and  unjust  laws  of 
the  State  by  prohibiting  such  laws.  It  is  not 
individual  offenses,  but  abrogation  and  deni- 
al of  rights,  which  it  denounces,  and  for 
which  It  clothes  the  Congress  with  power  to 
provide  a  remedy.  This  abrogation  and  deni- 
al of  rights,  for  which  the  States  alone  were 
or  could  be  responsible,  was  the  great  semi- 
nal and  fundamental  wrong  which  was  In- 
tended to  be  remedied.  And  the  remedy  to 
be  provided  must  necessarily  be  predicated 
upon  that  wrong.  It  must  assume  that  In 
the  cases  provided  for.  the  evil  or  wrong 
actually  committed  rests  upon  some  State 
law  or  State  authority  for  its  excuse  and 
perpetration. 

Of  course,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
those  cases  In  which  Congress  Is  clothed 
with  direct  and  plenary  powers  of  legislation 
over  the  whole  subject,  accompanied  with 
an  express  or  Implied  denial  of  such  power 
to  the  States,  as  in  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the 
coining  of  money,  the  establishment  of  post 
offices  and  post  roads,  the  declaring  of  war. 
etc.  In  these  cases  Congress  has  power  to 
pass  laws  for  regulating  the  subjects  specified 
In  every  detail,  and  the  conduct  and  trans- 
actions of  individuals  in  respect  thereof.  But 
where  a  subject  is  not  submitted  to  the  gen- 
eral legislative  power  of  a  Congress,  but  Is 
only  submitted  thereto  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  effective  some  prohibition  against 
particular  State  legislation  or  State  action  In 
reference  to  that  subject,  the  power  given  is 
limited  by  Its  object,  and  any  legislation  by 
Congress  In  the  matter  must  necessarily  be 
corrective  In  its  character,  adapted  to  coun- 
teract and  redress  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
hibited State  laws  or  proceedings  of  State 
officers. 

If  the  principles  of  Interpretation  which 
we  have  laid  down  are  correct,  as  we  deem 
them  to  be    (and  they   are  in  accord  with 
the  principles  laid  down  In  the  cases  before 
referred   to.   as   well   as  in   the  recent  case 
of    United   States   v.   Harris,   106   US.   629). 
it  is  clear  that  the  law  in  question  cannot 
be    sustained    by    any    grant    of    legislative 
power  made  to  Congress  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment.    That      amendment      prohibits      the 
States  from  denying  to  any  person  the  equal 
protection   of   the   laws,    and    declares   that 
Congress   shall    have   power   to  enforce,   by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment.     The  law  in  question,  without 
any   reference    to   adverse    State    legislation 
on    the    subject,   declares    that    aU    persons 
shall  be  entitled  to  equal  accommodations 
and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances, 
and  places  of  public   amusement,   and  im- 
poses  a  penalty   upon   any   individual   who 
shall  deny  to  any  citizen  such  equal  accom- 
modations and  privileges.     This  is  not  correc- 
tive legislation:  it  is  primary  and  direct;  It 
takes  immediate  and  absolute  possession  of 
the  subject  of  the  right  of  admission  to  inns, 
public   conveyances,   and    places   of   amuse- 
ment.    It    supersedes    and    displaces    State 
legislation    on    the    same    subject,    or    only 
allows  it  permissive  force.     It  ignores  such 
legislation,  and  assumes  that  the  matter  is 
one  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  national 
regulation.     Whether  it  would  not  have  been 
a  more  effective  protection  of  the  rights  of 
citizens     to    have    clothed     Congress    with 
plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject,  is  not 
now  the  question.     What  we  have  to  decide 
is,    whether   such   plenary    power   has   been 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment; and.  In  our  Judgment,  it  has  not. 

We  have  discussed  the  question  presented 
by  the  law  on  the  assumption  that  a  right 


to  enjoy  equal  accommodation  and  privileges 
in  all  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of 
public  amusement,  is  one  of  the  essential 
rights  of  the  citizen  which  no  State  can 
abridge  or  interfere  with.  Whether  it  is  such 
a  right,  or  not.  Is  a  different  question  which, 
in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  validity 
of  the  law  on  the  ground  already  stated,  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  examine. 

We  have  also  discussed  the  validity  of  the 
law  in  reference  to  cases  arising  In  the  States 
only;  and  not  In  reference  to  cases  arising  In 
the  Territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  are  subject  to  the  plenary  legislation 
of  Congress  in  every  branch  of  a  municipal 
regulation.  Whether  the  law  would  be  a 
valid  one  as  applied  to  the  Territories  and 
the  District  Is  not  a  question  for  considera- 
tion In  the  cases  before  us:  they  all  being 
cases  arising  within  the  limits  of  States. 
And  whether  Congress,  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  amongst  the 
several  States,  might  or  might  not  pass  a  law 
regulating  rights  in  public  conveyances  pass- 
ing from  one  State  to  another.  Is  also  a 
question  which  Is  not  now  before  us,  as  the 
sections  In  question  are  not  conceived  In  any 
such  view. 

But  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  direct 
and  primary,  as  distinguished  from  corrective 
legislation,  on  the  subject  in  hand,  is  sought, 
in  the  second  place,  from  the  13th  amend- 
ment, which  abolished  slavery.  This  amend- 
ment declEwes  "that  neither  slavery,  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction;" 
and  it  gives  Congress  power  to  enforce  the 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

This  amendment,  as  well  as  the  14th,  is 
undoubtedly  self-executing  without  any 
ancillary  legislation,  so  far  as  its  terms  are 
applicable  to  any  existing  state  of  circum- 
stances. By  its  own  unaided  force  and  effect 
it  abolished  slavery,  and  established  tml- 
versal  freedom.  Still,  legislation  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  meet  all  the  various 
cases  and  circumstances  to  be  affected  by  It, 
and  to  prescribe  proper  modes  of  redress  for 
its  violation  in  letter  or  spirit.  And  such 
legislation  may  be  primary  and  direct  in 
its  character;  for  the  amendment  is  not  a 
mere  prohibition  of  State  laws  eetabUshlng 
or  upholding  slavery,  but  an  absolute  decla- 
ration that  slavery  or  Involuntary  servitude 
shall  not  exist  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  true,  that  slavery  cannot  exist  with- 
out law.  any  more  than  property  in  lands 
and  goods  can  exist  without  law;  and,  there- 
fore, the  13th  amendment  may  be  regarded 
as  nullifying  all  State  laws  which  establish 
or  uphold  slavery.     But  It  has  a  reflex  char- 
acter also,  establishing  and  decreeing  uni- 
versal civil  and  political  freedom  throughout 
the  United  States;   and  it  is  assumed,  that 
the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  enforce  the 
article    by    appropriate    legislation,    clothes 
Congress  with  power  to  pass  all  laws  neces- 
sary   and   proper   for   abolishing   all    badges 
and  incidents  of  slavery  in  the  United  States : 
and  upon  this  assumption  It  is  claimed,  that 
this  is  sufficient  authority  for  declaring  by 
law  that  all   persons   shall   have  equal    ac- 
commodations and  privileges  in  all  Inns,  pub- 
lic conveyances,  and  places  of   amusement; 
the  argument  being,  that  the  denial  of  such 
equal  accommodations  and  privileges  Is,  in 
itself,  a  subjection  to  a  species  of  servitude 
within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment.    Con- 
ceding the  major  propoeltlon  to  be  true,  that 
Congress  has  a  right  to  enact  all  necessary 
and   proper   laws   for   the    obliteration    and 
prevention  of  slavery  with  all  Its  badges  and 
incidents.  Is  the  minor  proposition  also  true, 
that  the  denial  to  any  person  of  admission 
to  the  accommodations  and  privileges  of  an 
inn,  a  public  conveyance,  or  a  theater,  does 
subject  that  person  to  any  form  of  servitude, 
or  tend  to  fasten  upon  him  any  badge  of 
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slavery?     If  It  does  not,  then  power  to  pass 
the  law  is  not  found  In  the  13th  amendment^ 
In  a  very  able  and  learned  presentation  of 
the  cognate  question  a*  to  the  extent  of  the 
rlghtT^prlvlleges  and  Immunities  of  citizens 
which  cknnot  rightfully  be  abridged  by  State 
laws  under  the  14th  amendment,  made  In  a 
former  case,  a  long  list  of  burdens  and  dis- 
abilities of  a  servile   character.  Incident  to 
feudal  vassalage  in  Prance,  and  which  were 
abolished  by  the  decrees  of  the  National  As- 
sembly   was   presented    for    the    purpose   of 
showing  that  ail  inequalities  and  observances 
exacted  by  one  man  from  another  were  servl- 
tudee.   or  badges  of   slavery,  which   a   great 
nation.   In   its   effort    to   establish   universal 
liberty,  made  haste  to  wipe  out  and  destroy^ 
But   these   were    servitudes   Imposed   by   the 
old  law.  or  by  long  custom,  which  had  tne 
force  of  law,  and  exacted  by  one  man  from 
another  without  the  latter's  consent.    Should 
any  such  servitudes  be  imposed  by  a  State 
law.  there  can   be   no   d°"bt  that   the  law 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  14th.  no  less  than 
to   the    13th   amendment;    nor   any   greater 
doubt  that  Congress  has  adequate  power  to 
forbid  any  such  servitude  from  being  exacted. 
But  is  there  any  similarity  between  such 
servitudes  and  a  denial  by  the  owner  of  an 
inn.   a   public   conveyance,   or   a   theater,  of 
its  accommodations  and  privileges  to  an  in- 
dividual, even  though  the  denial  be    ounded 
on    the    r«:e    or    color    of    that    Individual? 
Where  does  any  slavery  or  s^^^-^ude.  or  badge 
of  either,  arise  from  such  an  act  of  denial? 
Whether  It  might  not  be  a  denial  of  a  right 
which,  if  sanctioned  by  the  State  law^  would 
be  obnoxious  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Is  another  question.    But  what 
has  It  to  do  with  the  question  of  slavery? 

It  may  be  that  by  the  black  code  (as  It 
was  called).  In  the  times  when  slavery  pre- 
vailed, the  proprietors  of  Inns  and  public 
conveyances  were  forbidden  to  receive  per- 
sons of  the  African  race,  because  't  m  ght 
assist  slaves  to  escape  from  the  control  of 
their  masters.  This  was  merely  a  means  of 
preventing  such  escapes,  and  was jio  part 
Sf  the  servitude  Itself.  A  law  of  that  kind 
could  not  have  any  such  object  now.  how- 
ever Justly  It  might  be  deemed  an  Invasion 
of  the  party's  legal  right  as  a  citizen,  and 
amenable  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  long  existence  of  African  slavery  In 
this  country  gave  us  very  distinct  notions 
of  what  It  was.  and  what  were  Its  necessary 
incidents.     Compulsory  service  of  the  slave 
for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  restraint  of 
his  movements  except  by  the  master  s  will, 
disability    to   hold   property,    to   make   con- 
tracts   to  have  a  standing  in  court,  to  be  a 
witness   against   a   white    person,    and   such 
like  burdens  and  Incapacities,  were  the  in- 
separable    incidents     of     the     institution. 
Severer   punishments    for    crimes   were    Im- 
posed   on    the    slave    than    on    free    persons 
eulltv   of   the   same   offenses.     Congress,   as 
Se  have   seen,   bv   the   Civil   Rights  Bill   of 
1866   passed  In  view  of  the  13th  amendment, 
before  the   14th  was  adopted,  undertook  to 
wipe  out  these  burdens  and  disabilities,  the 
necessary  incidents  of  slavery,   constituting 
Its  substance  and  visible  form:  and  to  secure 
to  all  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  and 
without  regard  to  previous  servitude,  those 
fundamental  rights  which  are  the   essence 
of  civil  freedom,  namely,  the  same  right  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue.  be  par- 
Ues    give  evidence,  and  to  inherit,  purchase, 
lease,  sell  and  convey  property,  as  Is  enjoyed 
by  white  citizens.     Whether  this  legislation 
was  fully  authorized  by  the  13th  amendmeni 
alone,  without  the  support  which  It  after- 
ward  received   from   the    14th   amendment 
after  the  adoption  of  which  It  was  reenacted 
with   some  additions,  it  is  not  necessary  tc 
inquire      It  is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  ol 
showing  that  at  that  time   (in   1866)    Con- 
gress did  not  assume,  under  the  authorlt] 
given    by    the    13th    amendment,   to   adjusi 
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what  may  be  called  the  social  rights  of  men 
md  races  In  the  community;  but  only  to 
declare  and  vindicate  those  fundamental 
rights  which  appertain  to  the  essence  of 
citizenship,  and  the  enjoyment  or  depriva- 
tion of  which  constitutes  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  freedom  and  slavery. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  province  and 
scope  of  the  13th  and  14th  amendments  are 
different:   the  former  simply  abolished  slav- 
ery    the   latter  prohibited   the    States   from 
abridging   the    privileges    or    immunities    of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;   from  depriv- 
ing them  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  and  from  denying  to  any 
the    equal    protection    of    the    laws.      The 
amendments   are   different,  and   the   powers 
of  Congress  under  them  are  different.    What 
Congress  has  power  to  do  under  one.  it  may 
not    have    power    to    do    under    the    other. 
Under  the  13th  amendment.  It  has  only  to 
do  with  slavery  and  its  incidents.    Under  the 
14th  amendment.  It  has  power  to  counteract 
and  render  nugatory  all  State  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings which  have  the  effect  to  abridge  any 
of  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  deprive  them  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law    or  to  deny  to  any  of  them  the  equal 
protection    of    the    laws.      Under    the    13th 
amendment,  the  legislation,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  eradicate  all  forms  and  in- 
cidents of  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
may  be  direct  and  primary,  operating  upon 
the  acts  of  individuals,  whether  sanctioned 
by  State  legislation  or  not;  under  the  14th. 
as  we  have  already  shown.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be,  and  can  only  be,  corrective  In  Its 
character,  addressed  to  counteract  and  afford 
relief  against  State  regulations  or  proceed- 
ings. 

The  only  question  under  the  present  head, 
therefore,  is.  whether  the  refusal  to  any  per- 
sons of  the  accommodations  of  an  Inn,  or  a 
public    conveyance,    or    a    place    of    public 
amusement,  by  an  Individual,  and  without 
any  sanction  or  support  from  any  State  law 
or  regulation,  does  Inflict  upon  such  persons 
any  manner  of  servitude  or  form  of  slavery, 
as  those  terms  are  understood  In  this  coun- 
try'   Many  wrongs  may  be  obnoxious  to  the 
prohibitions  of  the   14th  amendment  which 
are  not.  In  any  just  sense.  Incidents  or  ele- 
ments of  slaverv.    Such,  for  example,  would 
be  taking  of  private  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  or  allowing  persons  who  have 
committed    certain    crimes    (horse    stealing, 
for  example)   to  be  seized  and  hung  by  the 
posse  comitatus  without  regular  trial,  or  de- 
nying to  any  person,  or  class  of  persons,  the 
right  to  pursue  any  peaceful  avocations  al- 
lowed to  others.    What  Is  called  class  legisla- 
tion would  belong  to  this  category,  and  would 
be  obnoxious  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  14th 
amendment,  but  would  not  necessarily  be  so 
to  the  13th.  when  not  involving  the  idea  of 
any  subjection  of  one  man  to  another.    The 
13th  amendment  has  respect,  not  to  distinc- 
tions of  race,  or  class,  or  color,  but  to  slavery. 
The  14th  amendment  extends  Its  protection 
to  the  races  and  classes,  and  prohibits  any 
State  legislation  which  has  the  effect  of  de- 
nying to  any  race  or  class,  or  to  any  indi- 
vidual, the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Now.  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  admission  to  an  inn,  a  public 
conveyance,  or  a  place  of  public  amusement, 
on  equal  terms  with  all  other  citizens,  Is 
the  right  of  every  man  and  all  classes  of  men, 
Is  It  any  more  than  one  of  those  rights  which 
the  States  by  the  14th  amendment  are  for- 
bidden to  deny  to  any  person?  And  Is  the 
Constitution  violated  until  the  denial  of  the 
right  has  some  State  sanction  or  authority? 
Can  the  act  of  a  mere  Individual,  the  owner 
of  the  Inn.  the  public  conveyance  or  place 
of  amusement,  refusing  the  accommodation, 
be  Justly  regarded  as  Imposing  any  badge  of 
slavery  or  servitude  upon  the  applicant,  or 
only  as  inflicting  an  ordinary  civil  Injury, 
properly  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 


and  presumably  subject  to  redress  by  those 
laws  until  the  contrary  appears? 

After  giving  to  these  questions  all  the  con- 
sideration which  their  Importance  demands, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  un 
act  of  refusal  has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery 
or  Involuntary  servitude,  and  that  If  It  is 
violative  of  any  right  of  the  party,  his  re- 
dress Is  to  be  sought  under  the  laws  of  the 
State:  or  If  those  laws  are  adverse  to  his 
rights  and  do  not  protect  him.  his  remedy 
will  be  found  In  the  corrective  legislation 
which  Congress  has  adopted,  or  may  adopt, 
for  counteracting  the  effect  of  State  laws,  or 
State  action,  prohibited  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  running  the  slavery 
argument  Into  the  ground  to  make  It  apply 
to  every  act  of  discrimination  which  a  per- 
son may  see  fit  to  make  as  to  the  guests  he 
will  entertain,  or  as  to  the  people  he  will 
take  into  his  coach  or  cab  or  car.  or  admit  to 
his  concert  or  theater,  or  deal  with  in  other 
matters  of  Intercourse  or  business. 

Innkeepers  and  public  carriers,  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  States,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are 
bound,  to  the  extent  of  their  facilities  to 
fxarnish  proper  accommodations  to  all  un- 
obJecUonable    persons    who    In    good    faith 
apply  for  them.     If  the  laws  themselves  make 
any  unjust  discrimination,  amenable  to  the 
prohibitions  of  the  14th  amendment.  Con- 
gress has  full  power  to  afford  a  remedy  under 
that  amendment  and  in  accordance  with  It. 
When  a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery, 
and  by  the  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  has 
shaken  off  the  inseparable  concomitants  of 
that  state,  there  must  be  some  stage  in  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the 
rank   of    a   mere   citizen,   and   ceases   to    be 
the  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his  rights 
as  a  citizen,  or  a  man.  are  to  be  protected 
in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other  men's 
rights  are  protected.     There  were  thousands 
of  free  colored  people  in  this  country  before 
the    abolition   of   slavery,   enjoying   all   the 
essential  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property 
the  same  as  white  clUzens;  yet  no  one,  at 
that  time,  thought  It  was  any  Invasion  of  his 
personal  status  as  a  freeman  because  he  was 
not  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
white  citizens,  or  because  he  was  subjected 
to  discriminations  in  the  enjoyment  of  ac- 
commodations In  inns,  public  conveyances, 
and  places  of  amusement. 

Mere  discriminations  on  account  of  race 
or  color  were  not  regarded  as  badges  of 
slavery.  If,  since  that  time,  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  rights  In  all  these  respects  has  be- 
come established  by  constitutional  enact- 
ment, it  is  not  by  force  of  the  13th  amend- 
ment (Which  merely  abolishes  slavery),  but 
by  force  of  the  13th  and  15th  amendments. 

On  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion,  that  no 
countenance  of  authority  for  the  passage 
of  the  law  in  question  can  be  found  In  either 
the  13th  or  14th  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  no  other  ground  of  authority  for 
its  pasage  being  suggested.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  declared  void,  at  least  so  far  as 
Its  operation  in  the  several  States  is  con- 
cerned. 

This  conclusion  disposes  of  the  cases  now 
under  consideration.  In  the  cases  of  the 
United  States  v.  Michael  Ryan,  and  of  Rich- 
ard A.  Robinson  and  Wife  v.  The  Mem- 
phis <fr  Charleston  Railroad  Co..  the  judg- 
ments must  be  affirmed.  In  the  other  cases, 
the  answer  to  be  given  will  be  that  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  1,  1875,  entitled,  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect all  citizens  In  their  civil  and  legal  rights, 
are  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  that  judg- 
ment should  be  rendered  upon  the  several 
indictments  in  those  cases  accordingly. 
And  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
much  later,  in  Shelly  v.  Kramer,  334  U.S. 
1  (1943),  it  was  said: 

Since  the  decision  of  this  Court  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3,  27  L.  Ed.  835, 


3  S.  Ct.  18  (1883),  the  principle  has  become 
firmly  embedded  in  our  constitutional  law 
that  the  action  Inhibited  by  the  Ist  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  is  only  such  action 
as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  States. 
That  amendment  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct,  however  discrimina- 
tory or  wrongful"  (92  L.  Ed.  1180) . 

Only  2  years  ago,  the  Court  In  Burton 
V  Wilmington  Parking  Authority,  365 
U.S.  715.  722.  6  L.  Ed.  2d  45  (1961). 
declared : 

It  Is  clear,  as  It  always  has  been  since  the 
Civil  Rights  cases  that  "Individual  Invasion 
of  Individual  rights  Is  not  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment."  and  that  private  con- 
duct abridging  Individual  rights  does  no 
violence  to  the  equal  protection  clause  unless 
to  some  significant  extent  the  State  In  any 
of  Its  manifestations  had  been  found  to  have 
become  Involved  In  It. 

In  Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson's 
Restaurant.  268  P.  2d  845  (C.A.  4th 
1959),  in  dismissing  a  suit  brought  by  a 
Negro  attorney  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1875  against  Howard  Johnson's 
Restaurant  for  refusing  plaintiff  service 
because  of  his  race,  it  was  said: 

The  plaintiff  concedes  that  no  statute  of 
Virginia  requires  the  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  public  resUurants  and  hence  It  would 
seem  that  he  does  not  rely  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment  which  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  making  or  enforcing 
any  law  abridging  the  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  deny- 
ing to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  He  points,  however,  to  statutes  of 
the  State  which  require  the  segregation  of 
the  races  In  the  facilities  fxirnlshed  by  car- 
riers and  by  persons  engaged  In  the  operation 
of  places  of  public  assemblage,  he  emphasizes 
the  long  established  custom  of  excluding 
Negroes  from  public  restaurants  and  he  con- 
tends that  the  acquiescence  of  the  State  In 
these  practices  amounts  to  discriminatory 
State  action  which  falls  within  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Constitution.  The  es- 
sence of  the  argument  Is  that  the  State 
licenses  restaurants  to  serve  the  public  and 
thereby  is  burdened  with  the  positive  duty 
to  prohibit  unjust  discrimination  in  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  facilities. 

This  argument  fails  to  observe  the  impor- 
tant distinction  between  activities  that  are 
required  by  the  State  and  those  which  are 
carried  out  by  voluntary  choice  and  without 
compulsion  by  the  people  of  the  State  In 
accordance  with  their  own  desires  and  social 
practices.  Unless  these  actions  are  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  some  positive  provi- 
sion of  State  law.  they  do  not  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  pending  complaint.  The  license 
laws  of  Virginia  do  not  fill  the  void.  Section 
35-26  of  the  code  of  Virginia,  1950,  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  a 
restaurant  in  the  State  without  an  unre- 
voked permit  from  the  commissioner,  who 
is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
board  of  health.  The  statute  Is  obviously 
designed  to  protect  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, but  It  does  not  authorize  State  ofB- 
clals  to  control  the  management  of  the 
business  or  to  dictate  what  persons  shall  be 
served.  The  customs  of  the  people  of  a 
State  do  not  constitute  State  action  within 
the  prohibition  of  the   14th  amendment. 

The  "necessary  and  proper"  clause, 
article  I,  section  8,  clause  18,  is  not  an 
independent  grant  of  power.  It  was  re- 
cently held  so  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Kinsella  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Single- 
ton. 361  U.S.  234,  4  L.  Ed.  2d  268  (1960). 

In  this  case,  the  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  dependent  wife  of  a  peace- 


time soldier  who  accompanied  him 
overseas  can  be  tried  by  a  court-martial 
under  section  2(11)  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  without  regard  to 
article  3.  and  amendments  5  and  6  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Court 
holds  first,  that  the  statute  caimot  be 
upheld  under  the  grant  of  power  con- 
tained in  article  I,  section  8,  clause  14, 
"to  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 
To  the  Government's  argtunent  that  the 
statute  is  sustainable  under  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  18,  the  "necessary  and 
proper"  clause,  it  was  said: 

If  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  valid  It  is 
because  it  Is  granted  in  clause  14.  not  be- 
cause of  the  necessary  and  proper  clause. 
The  latter  clause  is  not  Itself  a  grant  of 
power,  but  a  caveat  that  the  Congress  pos- 
sesses all  the  means  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  specifically  granted  "foregoing  powers"  of 
section  8  "and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution." 

The  commerce  clause  imdoubtedly 
constitutes  the  principal  basis  of  the  ad- 
ministration's public  accommodations 
proix>sals. 

With  the  present  Supreme  Court,  it 
has  been  predicted  that  the  bill  would  be 
upheld  on  this  ground,  under  several 
cases  referred  to.  However,  there  are 
other  cases,  which  if  followed,  equally 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  sustainable  under  the  commerce 
clause. 

I  shall  now  discuss  cases  which  do  not 
support  the  commerce  clause  position  of 
the  administration. 

In  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  193, 
6  L.  Ed.  23.  69  (1824).  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  declared: 

It  Is  not  Intended  to  say  that  these  words 
comprehend  that  commerce  which  Is  com- 
pletely Internal,  which  Is  carried  on  between 
man  and  man  In  a  State,  or  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  State,  and  which 
does  not  extend  to  or  affect  other  States. 
Such  a  power  would  be  Inconvenient,  and  Is 
certainly  unnecessary. 


The  case  of  N.L.R.B.  v.  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Corp.,  301  U.S.  1,  30.  81  L.  Ed. 
893  (1937) .  is  a  landmark  case  in  that  it 
extended  the  commerce  power  to  include 
"production,"  and  represented  a  distinct 
departure  from  a  contrary  result  reached 
only  1  year  earlier  in  Carter  v.  Carter 
Coal  Co.,  298  U.S.  238,  301.  80  L.  Ed. 
1160  (1936) — a  departure  brought  about 
by  virtue  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes'  sud- 
den shift  from  the  conservative  to  the  lib- 
eral faction  of  the  Court,  apparently  in 
an  effort  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
Roosevelt  "court-packing"  plan  which 
was  before  Congress  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  that  this  case  is 
the  forerunner  of  all  the  subsequent  New 
Deal  cases  extending  the  commerce 
clause  power  to  unheard-of  areas,  the 
majority  opinion  declares: 

The  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  not  be  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as 
to  destroy  the  distinction,  which  the  com- 
merce clause  Itself  establishes,  between 
commerce  among  the  several  States  and  the 
internal  concerns  of  a  State.  That  distinc- 
tion between  what  Is  national  and  what  is 
local  In  the  activities  of  commerce  Is  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  Federal  system. 

The  two  cases  which  most  strongly 
support  the  proposition  that  the  com- 


merce clause  does  not  support  this  pro- 
posal are  Schechter  v.  United  States,  295 
U.S.  495.  79  L.  Ed.  1570  (1935),  and 
Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson's  Restau- 
rant. 268  F.  2d  845  (C.A.  4th  1959) . 

The  Schechter  case  is  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Sick  Chicken  case."  It 
is  the  case  which  invalidated  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  authorizing  "codes  of  fair 
competition"  to  be  established  for  de- 
pression-ridden industries,  an  effort  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  nearest  thing 
to  Mussolini's  corporate -state  brand 
of  fascism  ever  attempted  in  this  coun- 

try 

This  case  is  the  leading  case  on  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  in  American 
constitutional  law.  but  frequently  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  the  codes  pro- 
mulgated under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  for  the  chicken  industry 
were  also  stricken  down  by  this  decision 
as  transcending  the  limits  of  the  com- 
merce clause  power. 

In  the  Schechter  case,  convictions 
under  the  Live  Poultry  Code  promulgated 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  were  challenged  on  the  ground  that 
the  act,  first,  unconstitutionally  dele- 
gated legislative  power,  second,  under- 
took regulation  of  interstate  commerce, 
and.  third,  violated  due  process. 

The  provisions  in  question  relate  to 
the  wages  of  persons  employed  in  de- 
fendant's slaughtering  houses  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

The  Court  unanimously  holds,  inter 
alia,  that  the  act  is  not  sustainable  xmder 
the  commerce  clause.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion,  the  Court  first  determines 
that  the  transactions  in  question  were 
not  themselves  in  interstate  commerce, 
namely : 

When  defendants  had  made  their  ptir- 
chases,  whether  at  the  West  Washington 
Market  in  New  York  City  or  at  the  railroad 
terminals  serving  the  city,  or  elsewhere,  the 
poultry  was  trucked  to  their  slaughterhouses 
in  Brooklyn  for  local  disposition.  The  In- 
terstate transactions  In  relation  to  that 
poultry  then  ended.  Defendants  held  the 
poultry  at  their  slaughterhouse  markets  for 
slaughter  and  local  sale  to  retail  dealers  and 
butchers,  who  in  turn  sold  directly  to  con- 
sumers. Neither  the  slaughtering  nor  the 
sales  by  defendants  were  transactions  in  in- 
terstate commerce. 

The  undisputed  facts  thus  afford  no  war- 
rant for  the  argument  that  the  poultry 
handled  by  defendants  at  their  slaughter- 
house markets  was  In  a  "current"  or  "flow"  of 
Interstate  conamerce  and  was  thus  subject 
to  congressional  regulation.  The  mere  fact 
that  there  may  be  a  constant  flow  of  com- 
modities Into  a  State  does  not  mean  that 
the  flow  continues  after  the  property  has 
arrived  and  has  become  commingled  with 
the  mass  of  property  within  the  State  and 
Is  there  held  solely  for  local  disposition  and 
use.  So  far  as  the  poultry  herein  questioned 
Is  concerned,  the  flow  In  Interstate  commerce 
had  ceased.  The  poultry  had  come  to  a 
permanent  rest  within  the  State.  It  was 
not  held,  used,  or  sold  by  defendants  In  re- 
lation to  any  further  transactions  In  Inter- 
state commerce  and  was  not  destined  for 
transportation  to  other  States.  Hence,  de- 
cisions which  deal  with  a  stream  of  Inter- 
state commerce — where  goods  come  to  rest 
within  a  State  temporarUy  and  are  later  to 
go  forward  in  interstate  commerce — and  with 
the  regulations  of  transactions  Involved  in 
that  practical  continuity  of  movement,  are 
not  applicable  here   (pp.  542-543). 


What  Is  near  and  what  1«  distant  may  at 
times  be  uncertain  (C/.  Board  of  Trade  v. 
Olsen.  262  U.S.  1.  67  L.  Ed.  839.  43  S.  Ct.  470). 

There  Is  no  penumbra  of  uncertainty  ob- 
scuring Judgment  here.  To  And  Immediacy 
or  directness  here  Is  to  find  It  almost  every- 
where. If  centripetal  forces  are  to  be 
Isolated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  forces  that 
oppose  and  counteract  them,  there  will  be 
an  end  to  our  Federal  system  (p.  564). 
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Second,  the  Court  concluded  that  the 
transactions  had  only  an  Indirect  affect 
upon  interstate  commerce,  and  hence 
could  not  be  sustained  under  the  princi- 
ple which  holds  that  even  interstate  ac- 
tivities affecting  commerce  are  subject  to 
regulation,  namely: 

In  determining  how  far  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  go  in  controlling  Interstate 
transactions  upon  the  ground  that  they  '  af- 
fect" Interstate  commerce,  there  Is  a  neces- 
sary and  well-established  distinction  between 
direct  and  Indirect  effects.  The  precise  line 
can  be  drawn  only  as  Individual  cases  arise, 
but  the  distinction  Is  clear  In  principle.  Di- 
rect effects  are  Illustrated  by  the  railroad 
cases  we  have  cited,  as.  for  example  the  effect 
of  failure  to  use  prescribed  safety  appliances 
on  railroads  which  are  the  highways  of  both 
interstate  and  Intrastate  commerce.  Injury 
to  an  employee  engaged  In  Interstate  trans- 
portation by  the  negligence  of  an  employer 
engaged  m  an  Intrastate  movement,  the  fix- 
ing of  rates  for  Intrastate  transportation 
which  unjustly  discriminate  against  Inter- 
state commerce.  But  where  the  effect  of  In- 
trastate transactions  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce Is  merely  Indirect,  such  transactions 
remain  within  the  domain  of  State  power. 

I  digress  to  say  that,  under  the  com- 
merce clause,   it   would   be  determined 
who  must  be  shaved  or  who  must  have 
his  hair  cut  in  a  barbershop,  or  who 
must  be  received  in  a  restaurant  or  a 
boardinghouse.    That    same    commerce 
power  by  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  used  to  prescribe  what  meals  must  be 
served  in  a  restaurant,  what  prices  must 
be  charged  in  a  restaurant,  what  wages 
must  be  paid  in  a  restaurant,  what  em- 
ployees must  be  hired  in  a  restaurant. 
I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  desire,  and  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  desires,  to  invoke  the 
commerce  police  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
into    every    intimate    area    of    private 
conduct 

To  continue  the  quotation: 

If  the  commerce  clause  were  construed  to 
reach  all  enterprises  and  transactions  which 
could  be  said  to  have  an  Indirect  effect  upon 
Interstate  commerce,  the  Federal  authority 
would  embrace  practically  all  the  activities 
of  the  people  and  the  authority  of  the  State 
over  Its  domestic  concerns  would  exist  only  by 
sufferance  of  the  Federal  Government.  In- 
deed, on  such  a  theory,  even  the  develop- 
ment of  the  States  commercial  facilities 
would  be  subject  to  Federal  control  (p.  546). 

In  a  concurring  opinion.  Justice  Car- 
dozo,  speaking  for  himself  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stone,  with  respect  to  the  commerce 
clause,  declared: 

I  find  no  authority  In  that  grant  for  the 
regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  In 
the  Intrastate  transactions  that  make  up  the 
defendants'  business.  As  to  this  feature  of 
the  case  little  can  be  added  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Court.  There  Is  a  view  of  causaUon 
that  would  obliterate  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  national  and  what  Is  local  In 
the  activities  of  conunerce.  Motion  at  the 
outer  rim  Is  communicated  perceptibly, 
though  minutely,  to  recording  instrument* 
at  the  center.  A  society  such  as  ours  "Is  an 
elastic  medium  which  transmits  all  tremor! 
through  Its  territory,  the  only  question  Is  o) 
their  size"  (per  Learned  Hand.  J..  In  th« 
Court  below).  The  law  is  not  Indifferent  t<i 
considerations  of  degree.  Activities  local  ir 
their  immediacy  do  not  become  IntersUtf 
and  national  because  of  distant  repercua 
slons. 
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Applying  the  principles  of  the  Schech- 
ter  case,  it  follows  that  when  an  estab- 
lishment buys  goods  and  places  them  for 
sale,  they  are  no  longer  being  held  "In" 
interstate  commerce,  although  they 
previously  may  have  moved  therein. 
Secondly,  it  likewise  follows  that  the 
"effect"  which  such  a  localized  sale  may 
have  on  Interstate  commerce  is  at  most 
indirect.  Consequently,  it  follows  that 
such  sales  do  not  come  within  the  com- 
merce power,  either  under  the  principle 
that  they  are  "in"  interstate  commerce, 
or  that  they  "affect"  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

A  case  more  directly  in  point,  however, 
is  the  WUliams  against  Howard  John- 
son's restaurant  case,  supra.  In  this 
case,  a  Negro  attorney  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  brought  suit  in 
Federal  Court  against  a  Howard  John- 
son restuarant  located  on  an  interstate 
highway,  based  upon  the  restaurant's 
refusing  him  service  because  of  his  race. 
Reliance  was  placed  both  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875  and  the  commerce 
clause.  The  Court  of  Appeals  rejected 
both  contentions,  pointing  out  that  the 
1875  act  had  been  held  unconstitutional 
in  the  civil  rights  cases,  supra,  and  as 
to  the  commerce  clause  argument,  it  was 
said: 

The  plaintiff  makes  the  additional  conten- 
tion based  on  the  allegations  that  the  de- 
fendant restaurant  Is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  because  It  Is  located  beside  an 
Interstate  highway  and  serves  interstate 
travelers.  He  suggests  that  a  Federal  policy 
has  been  developed  In  numerous  decisions 
which  requires  the  elimination  of  racial  re- 
strictions on  transportation  In  interstate 
commerce  and  the  admission  of  Negroes  to 
railroad  cars  and  sleeping  cars,  and  dining 
cars  without  discrimination  as  to  color;  and 
he  argues  that  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  (art.  I,  sec.  8,  cl.  3) ,  which  em- 
powers Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States.  Is  self-executing  so  that  even 
without  a  prohibitory  statute  no  person  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce  may  place  un- 
due restrictions  upon  it. 

The  cases  upon  which  the  plaintiff  relies 
In  each  Instance  disclosed  discriminatory  ac- 
tion against  persons  of  the  colored  race  by 
carriers    engaged    in    the    transportation    of 
passengers  In  interstate  commerce.    In  some 
instances  the  carrier's  action   was   taken  in 
accordance  with  Its  own  regulations,  which 
were  declared  illegal  as  a  violaUon  of  para- 
graph  1,  section  3.  of  the   Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  49  U.S.C.A.  3(1).  which  forbids 
a  carrier  to  subject  any  person  to  undue  or 
unreasonable   prejudice   or   disadvantage    In 
any  respect,  as  In  Mitchell  v.  United  States, 
313  US.  80.  61  S.  Ct.  873,  85  L.  Ed.  1201,  and 
Henderson  v.  United  States.  339  U.S.  816,  70 
S.  Ct.  843.  94  L.  Ed.  1302.    In  other  Instances, 
the  carrier's  action  was  taken  in  accordance 
with  a  State  statute  or  State  custom  requir- 
ing the  segregation  of  the  races   by  public 
carriers  and  was  declared  unlawful  as  creat- 
ing an  undue  burden  on  Interstate  commerce 
In  violation  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  as  In  Morgan  v.  Com.  of  Vir- 
ginia   328  U.S.  373,  66  8.  Ot.  1050.  90  L.  Ed. 


1817;  Williams  v.  California  Coach  Co..  D.C., 
Va..  Ill  F.  Supp.  329  affirmed  4  Clr..  204  T. 
2d  752;  and  Chance  v.  Lambeth.  4  Clr..  189  F. 
2d  879. 

In  every  Instence  the  conduct  condemned 
was  that  of  an  organization  directly  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce  and  the  line  of  au- 
thority would  be  persuasive  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  present  controversy  If  it 
could  be  said  that  the  defendant  restaurant 
was  so  engaged.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  cases  cited  are  not  applicable  because 
we  do  not  find  that  a  restaunvnt  is  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce  merely  because  In 
the  course  of  lU  business  of  furnishing  ac- 
commodations to  the  general  public  It  serves 
persons  who  are  traveling  from  State  to  State. 
As  an  Instrument  of  local  commerce,  the 
restaurant  Is  not  subject  to  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  discussed  above  and, 
thus.  Is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  such  persons 
as  it  may  select. 

Our  conclusion  Is.  therefore,  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  District  Court  must  be  affirmed 
(268  Fed.  2d  845). 
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This  principle  was  later  restated  and 
applied  in  the  case  of  Slack  v.  Atlantic 
White  Tower  System.  Inc.,  181  F.  Supp. 
124  (D.C.  Md.  I960) .  affirmed.  284,  F.  2d 
746  <C.A.  4th  1960). 

That  such  matters  as  Involved  here 
are  local  rather  than  interstate  in 
nature  was  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  District  of  Columbia  v.  John 
R.  Thompson  Co.,  346  U.S.  100.  113.  73 
Supreme  Court  1007  (1953).  involving  a 
prosecution  against  a  restaurant  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  refusing  to 
serve  a  Negro.  The  charge  was  laid 
under  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  District.  While  the  assembly 
had  subsequently  been  abolished,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  acts  in 
question  were  preserved  under  a  saving 
clause  enacted  by  Congress  relating  to 
"police  regulations"  and  matters  con- 
cerning "municipal  affairs  only."  It  was 
said: 

The  laws  which  require  equal  service  to 
all  who  eat  in  restaurants  In  the  District  are 
as  local  m  character  as  laws  regulating 
public  health,  schools,  streets,  and  parka 
(73  S.  Ct.  1014). 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  here, 
the  pending  proposal  is  not  limited  to  in- 
terstate transactions. 

The  particular  establishment  need 
only  be  engaged  generally  in  the  sale  of 
a  product  which  has  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce.  In  other  words,  sup- 
pose an  establishment  handles  goods 
which  do  move  in  Interstate  commerce 
at  one  time  or  another,  but  also  deals 
in  goods  which  are  produced  on  a  wholly 
intrastate  basis.  Under  this  proposal, 
a  sale  of  those  wholly  intrastate  goods 
would  be  subject  to  the  act  simply  be- 
cause other  goods  also  sold  by  the 
establishment  did  move  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Such  An  assertion  of  power  is  unten- 
able. This  is  not  to  overlook  the  doc- 
trine, previously  referred  to,  concern- 
ing Congress'  power  to  regulate  aspects 
of  intrastate  commerce  which  substan- 
tially affect  interstate  commerce.  The 
leading  case  is  the  Shreveport  grain 
case,  Houston.  E.  &  W.  Texas  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Vnited  States,  234  U.S.  342,  351.  58  L. 
Ed.  1341  (1914),  in  which  the  ICC  had 
Issued  an  order  requiring  the  railroads 
to    remove    discrimination    as   between 


interstate  rates  between  Shreveport,  La., 
and  points  eastward  in  Texas,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  rates  between  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  other  points  easterly  In  Texas,  on 
the  other.  The  railroads  brought  suit 
to  set  aside  this  order,  contending  that 
it  exceeded  the  Commi-sslon's  power  un- 
der the  commerce  clause,  as  It  in  effect 
sought  to  require  reduction  of  Interstate 
rates,  otherwise  found  to  be  reasonable 
by  the  Commission,  to  a  level  of  intra- 
state rates.  It  being  conceded  that  the 
Commission's  order  could  be  complied 
with  either  by  lowering  the  Interstate 
rates,  or  by  raising  the  Intrastate  rates. 
The  Court  rejects  this  argument,  declar- 
ing: 

The  fact  that  carriers  are  Instruments  ol 
intrastate  commerce,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
state commerce,  does  not  derogate  from  the 
complete  and  paramount  authority  of  Con- 
gress over  the  latter,  or  preclude  the  Fed- 
eral power  from  being  exerted  to  prevent  the 
Intrastate  operations  of  such  carriers  from 
being  made  a  means  of  injury  to  that  which 
has  been  confided  to  Federal  care.  Wher- 
ever the  IntersUte  and  Intrastate  trans- 
actions of  carriers  are  so  related  that  the 
government  of  one  Involves  the  control  of 
the  other,  it  Is  Congress,  and  not  the  State, 
that  Is  entitled  to  prescribe  the  final  and 
dominant  rule,  for  otherwise  Congress  would 
be  denied  the  exercise  of  Its  constitutional 
authority,  and  the  Stete,  not  the  Nation, 
would  be  supreme  In  the  national  field  (p. 

361). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses the  authority  to  regulate  the  internal 
commerce  of  a  State,  as  such,  but  that  it 
does  possess  the  power  to  foster  and  protect 
Interstate  commerce,  and  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  or  appropriate  to  that  end, 
although  Intrastate  transactions  of  Inter- 
state carriers  may  thereby  be  controlled 
(p.  363). 

Even  here,  however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Federal  regulation  was  directed, 
only  at  the  interstate  rates,  and  only  In- 
directly affected  intrastate  rates  in  that 
the  intrastate  rates  were  fixed  as  the  ceil- 
ing for  the  Interstate  rates,  or  the  car- 
rier could  at  his  own  option  increase  the 
intrastate  rates  in  order  to  equal  the  in- 
terstate rates. 

Another  line  of  cases  which  should  be 
distinguished  in  this  connection  is  the 
commingling  cases,  that  is,  where  inter- 
state and   intrastate  commerce  are  so 
commingled  that  regulation  of  the  for- 
mer necessarily  requires  regulation  of  the 
latter.    The  leading  case  is  Southern  Ry. 
Co  V.  United  States,  222  U.S.  20.  56  L.  Ed. 
72  (1911) ,  where  suit  was  brought  by  the 
Government  to  recover  a  penalty  under 
the   safety-appliance   acts   of   Congress 
against  the  Southern  Railroad,  based  up- 
on its  operation  of  five  cars  with  defec- 
tive couplers,  three  of  the  cars  being  op- 
erated   in    intrastate    commerce.      The 
Court  holds  first,  that  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  adopting  the  statute  was  to 
prevent  the  use  of  unsafe  cars  on  a  rail- 
road constituting  a  highway  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  second,  that  such  intent 
constitutionally  can  be  given  effect,  be- 
cause the  safety  of  interstate  traffic  nec- 
essarily will  be  affected  by  cars  used  in 
intrastate  commerce  for  the  reason  that 
the  cars  are  frequently  commingled  to- 
gether, aside  from  the  fact  that  even  two 
completely  separate  trains  moving  on  the 
same  line  bear  a  relationship  to  each 


other  In  that  the  disabling  of  one  may 
likely  disrupt  the  other. 

No  such  difficulty  is  presented  here. 
For  example,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
motel  should  be  required  to  accommo- 
date a  traveler  going  from  Macon  to 
Atlanta  simply  because  he  also  Is  re- 
quired to  accommodate  one  traveling 
from  Chicago  to  Atlanta. 

In  United  States  v.  Dewitt,  9  Wall  41, 
45  19  L.  Ed.  593  (1870),  the  defendant 
was  Indicted  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  1867  for  having  offered  for  sale 
Illuminating  oils  of  petroleum,  flam- 
mable at  less  than  110°  F.  The  sale  was 
made  wholly  within  Detroit.  Mich.,  and 
the  Government  sought  to  sustain  the  act 
under  the  commerce  clause,  on  the  rea- 
soning that  the  sale  of  this  oil  neces- 
sarily would  affect  the  sale  of  other  oil 
moving  In  Interstate  commerce  as  to 
which  Federal  excises  were  imposed. 

The  Court  rejects  this  contention,  de- 
claring that  "within  State  limits,  it— the 
commerce  cause— can  have  no  constitu- 
tional operation." 

Another  case  of  Interest  is  Thurlow  v. 
Massachusetts— the     license     cases— 57 
How.  504.  12  L.  Ed.  256   (1847).     This 
decision  actually  involves  three  cases, 
originating  in  the  State  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  each  of  which  the  defendants 
were  indicted  and  convicted  imder  re- 
spective State  laws  for  having  sold  spir- 
ituous liquors  without  having  first  ob- 
tained a  State  license.    In  each  case,  the 
convictions  were  challenged  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  commerce  clause.    In  the 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  cases, 
the  liquors  sold  had  been  imported  from 
foreign  countries  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress.   The  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
convictions  in  all  three  cases,  each  Jus- 
tice writing  a  separate  opinion.     Chief 
Justice   Taney  upholds  the  Massachu- 
setts  and  Rhode   Island   cases   on  the 
"original  package"  doctrine  of  Brown 
against  Maryland,  the  spirits  in  these  two 
cases  having  been  sold  In  smaller  quanti- 
ties than  the  original  cask  in  which  im- 
ported and  held  in  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
porter, the  Interstate  commerce  there- 
upon ceased,  and  what  took  place  there- 
after was  intrastate  in  nature.    In  the 
New  Hampshire  case,  however,  the  sale 
was  made  in  the  cask  in  which  the  spirits 
were   Imported,   the   defendant   having 
bought  it  in  a  cask  in  Boston,  carried  it 
to  Dover,  and  sold  it  there  in  the  cask 
in  which  it  was  purchased.    The  Chief 
Justice  upholds  this  case  on  the  reason- 
ing that  this,  unlike  Brown  versus  Mary- 
land, involved  commerce  between  and 
not  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  to  the 
former,  where  Congress  has  not  acted. 

As  to   the  former  two  cases,  It  was 
said : 


It  is  equally  clear,  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  this  subject  does  not  extend  fur- 
ther than  the  regulation  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States;  and  that  beyond  these  limits  the 
States  have  never  stirrendered  their  power 
over  trade  and  commerce,  and  may  still  exer- 
cise It,  free  from  any  controlling  power  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government.  Every 
State,  therefore,  may  regulate  Its  own  in- 
ternal traffic,  according  to  Its  own  judgment 
and  upon  Its  own  views  of  the  Interest  and 
well-being  of  its  citizens  (p.  674) . 


Mr  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
legal  and  constitutionftl  grounds  to 
demonstrate  beyond  any  doubt  that  title 
I  and  title  U  of  the  bUl  before  the  Sen- 
ate are  not  authorized  by  the  powers 
granted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Title  I  clearly  contravenes  three  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  so  held  by  every 
court,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  repeat- 
edly reaflBrmed. 

Title  n  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Congress 
to  legislate.  During  Reconstruction  days 
a  slmQar  statute  was  enacted,  and  was 
struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1883.  That  decision  has 
been  repeatedly  reaffirmed  by  every  court 
since  that  time.  ,     ^     , 

There  are  advocates  of  title  n  who 
contend  that  the  present  Supreme  Court 
would  overrule  previous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would.  No  one  can  see  into  the  mind 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  know  of  in- 
stances when  it  has  stretched  beyond  any 
recognition  constitutional  principles  that 
had  been  upheld  throughout  the  history 
of  our  country.  However,  the  law  as  it  is 
interpreted  at  the  present  time  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  clearly  repugnant  to 
title  n  of  the  bill  pending  before  the 

One  last  word  in  conclusion.  If  we  are 
to  stretch  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
regulate  every  hamburger  place,  hotdog 
stand,  barbershop,  beer  parlor,  and 
sandwich  counter  In  the  United  States, 
we  will  expand  the  power  of  Federal  au- 
thority over  the  daily  conduct  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  most  Intimate  area  of  their 

lives. 

Our  country  would  change,  because 
Congress  would  start  passing  municipal 
laws  to  affect  the  smallest  hamlets  and 
cities  in  our  land.  The  strong  poUce 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  Invoked  to  regulate  our  people.  Our 
country  achieved  its  greatness.  Its  liberty. 
Its  strength,  and  Its  freedom  by  adher- 
ing to  the  constitutional  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  relationship  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments. 

Congress  was  to  legislate  only  in  the 
field  of  delegated  powers  enumerated  by 
the  Constitution.  All  other  power  was 
reserved  to  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  local  level  and  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  local 
government  and  know  best  how  to  solve 
them  and  get  along  with  one  another  In 
their  daily  lives  with  a  minimum  of  fric- 
tion and  a  maximum  of  freedom. 

If  we  abandon  that  principle,  we  shall 
be  emulating  all  the  other  powers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  are  our  principal 
prosp>ective  enemies.  In  the  dictator- 
ships of  the  Communist  countries,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  the  lives 
of  the  people  are  regulated.  The  secret 
police  may  knock  on  the  door  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  We  have  been 
free  of  that  in  our  country. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  if  we  Inject  the 
police  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  regulate  Joe's  hamburger  stand, 
wherever  it  may  be  in  the  remotest  ham- 
let    If    the    Federal    Government    can 
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regulate  Joe's  hamburger  stand  and 
tell  Joe  whom  he  must  serve  in  his  ham- 
burger stand,  that  same  power  can  regu- 
late the  price  of  Joes  hamburgers.  The 
same  power  can  prescribe  the  type  of 
hamburger  Joe  must  serve.  The  same 
power  can  tell  Joe  whom  he  must  em- 
ploy. The  same  power  can  regulate  the 
hours  when  Joe  must  open  and  close  his 
hamburger  stand. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic  if  Congress  adopts  a  mu- 
nicipal code  for  the  regulation  of  190 
million  Americans  in  the  most  intimate 
aspects  of  their  private  conduct.  I  hope 
Congress  will  not  take  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  completed 
my  speech.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
is  present.  He  desires  to  make  a  speech. 
I  do  not  desire  to  take  any  more  of  the 
valuable  time  that  he  may  desire  to  use 
in  addressing  the  Senate.  I,  therefore, 
reserve  the  latter  part  of  my  speech  for 
another  time,  when  I  can  speak  further 
on  this  subject. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  145  Leg.] 

AUott  Fong  Miller 

Anderson  Gruenlng  Monroney 

Bayh  Hart  Morse 

Bible  Hartke  Moss 

Boggs  Hill  Mundt 

Burdlck  Humphrey  Nelson 

Cannon  Inouye  Neuberger 

Case  Javlts  Pastore 

Chiirch  Jordan,  Idaho     Pell 

Clark  Kennedy  Prouty 

Cooper  Kuchel  Rlblcoff 

Cotton  Magnuson  Scott 

Curtis  McGee  Smathers 

Dlrksen  McGovern  Symington 

Dodd  Mclntyre  Ta'.madge 

Domlnick  McNamara  WUllams.  N.J. 

Douglas  Metcalf  Williams,  Del. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
GRtTENiNG,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Moss  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  provided  that  in  doing  so  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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tall  attention  to  the  occasion  and  to  the 
t-emarkable  accomplishments  of  those  16 
^ears. 

1  Since  its  Inception  in  1948,  the  modern 
State  of  Israel  has  developed  as  a  dy- 
namic democracy  in  the  Middle  East  de- 
spite continual  military  threats  and  the 
krain  of  hostile  encirclement.  In  the 
face  of  external  danger,  freedom  has  not 
ibeen  jeopardized  nor  constitutional  gov- 
ernment postponed  in  the  name  of  na- 
itional  solidarity,  as  has  been  sadly  true 
iin  so  many  young  nations.  Rather,  the 
State  of  Israel  has  endured  as  a  model  of 
democratic  society  with  an  enlightened 
government. 

In  16  years,  there  have  been  more  than 
military  challenges  to  Israel's  success. 
The  tired  land  had  to  be  made  arable. 
Since  the  people  were  of  various  national 
origins,  cultural  and  language  differ- 
ences were  manifold.  The  young,  unset- 
tled country  had  to  cope  with  a  continu- 
ous influx  of  refugees  and  all  the  accom- 
panying problems  of  providing  for  the 
needs  of  the  homeless  and  hungry. 

The  will  to  preserve  and  protect  their 
hard-won  homeland  has  inspired  the  best 
efforts  of  great  minds  in  every  field. 
While  maintaining  strong  defenses, 
Israel  has  constructed  beautiful  cities 
and  villages,  has  developed  fertile  land 
and  new  industry,  has  built  a  fine  univer- 
sity, an  accomplished  symphony  or- 
chestra, and  has  encouraged  her  artists, 
some  of  whose  works  will  be  seen  here 
next  week  at  Adas-Israel  Synagogue. 
The  economy  has  flourished  to  such  an 
extent  that  Israel  is  able  to  give  assist- 
ance to  other  young  nations.  The  record 
of  these  16  years  is  a  progressive  record 
of  a  strong  and  capable  people's  will  to 
blend  their  individual  contributions  into 
a  well-developed  nation  which  would 
take  a  secure  and  deserved  place  in  the 
world's  circle  of  free  nations. 

To  the  citizens  of  Israel  and  their 
friends  in  this  and  every  other  nation.  I 
extend  an  admiring  greeting  today,  and 
my  most  sincere  wishes  for  a  long  and 
vital  future. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  today 
the  State  of  Israel  marks  its  16th  anni- 
versary, and  I  believe  it  appropriate  to 


AREA   REDEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM 

PROVIDING   MANY    BENEFITS   TO 

THE   NATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  provided 
many  benefits  to  the  Nation.  On  occa- 
sion, criticism  has  been  made  that  it  has 
not  brought  enough  benefits,  but  few 
people  deny  its  positive  role  in  our  coun- 
try's economy. 

As  presently  administered,  the  pro- 
gram is  unable  to  take  credit  for  the 
stimulus  it  gives  to  local  communities 
and  areas  to  organize  their  resources  and 
talents  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  un- 
employment. Figures  on  projects  ap- 
proved, loans  made,  and  jobs  created  by 
ARA  are  published  and  circulated,  but 
little  or  nothing  is  ever  mentioned, 
except  on  the  local  scene,  of  the  great 
value  the  ARA  program  offers  to  com- 
munities and  counties  which  have  in 
the  past  never  attempted  to  achieve  an 
overall  economic  policy. 

My  attention  was  brought  to  a  letter 
received  by  the  ARA  field  coordinator  In 
Illinois  from  a  firm  in   Savanna,  HI.; 


namely.  Wood  Products,  Inc.  The  let- 
ter speaks  for  Itself  In  emphasizing  the 
benefits  brought  to  Carroll  County  by 
ARA,  and  it  praises  the  news  that  Car- 
roll County  Is  about  to  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  areas  suffering  from  persist- 
ent and  above  average  unemployment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Wood  Products,  Inc., 
Savanna,  III..  February  24.  1964. 
A.  Roger  Hook, 
Field  Coordinator. 

Dear  Rockr:  I  received  your  letter  in  re- 
gard to  our  county  being  designated  for  ARA 
programs  in  6  months.  We  here  in  Carroll 
County  are  happy  to  learn  that  we  have  less 
than  the  national  average  of  unemployment. 
Even  though  little  assistance  from  ARA,  in 
money,  was  received:  we  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  program,  as  it  pointed  our  county  out 
as  a  good  place  to  find  people  for  hire. 

Our  biggest  factory  came  because  of  this, 
and  the  fact  that  we  had  a  suitable  empty 
building  which  somebody  told  them  about. 

You  helped  us  to  unite  our  seven  com- 
munities into  one,  and  this  gave  birth  to  the 
idea  of  Carroll  County's  one  great  com- 
munity effort.  We  have  the  civic  leaders 
of  each  community  meeting  together  each 
month  to  plan  the  future  development  of 
Carroll  County. 

We  are  now  getting  a  new  furniture  factory 
thq.t  you  were  instrumental  in  bringing  us. 
It  is  locating  in  Mount  Carroll,  and  we  here 
at  Savanna  are  glad  to  see  it  in  Mount  Car- 
roll. It  will  be  more  centrally  located,  and 
will  prove  to  Lanark  and  Shannon,  on  the 
east  side,  that  we  are  really  working  for 
them  also;  which  should  make  them  become 
more  enthused. 

We  are  building  bridges  between  the  com- 
munities of  Carroll  County  instead  of  fences, 
as  has  always  been  in  the  past. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  ARA  is  another 
milestone  to  safeguard  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. We  must  learn  to  live  in  a  new  age  of 
undreamed  of  prosperity.  We  must  have 
confidence  in  the  future  and  never  let  a 
great  depression  happen  again  as  in  the 
1930s.  With  high  wages  and  machinery  do- 
ing the  work,  our  Nation  could  overnight 
fall  into  a  depression  if  enough  people  would 
lose  confidence. 

If  we  know  that  the  Government  is  geared 
to  safeguard  against  any  major  depression, 
then  the  man  with  the  money  Is  not  so  apt 
to  hold  on  to  it  for  that  day  when  it  will  buy 
a  lot  more  than  It  will  today. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  built  this 
Nation  into  the  great  giant  that  it  is.  Now 
we  produce  too  much  of  most  everything, 
and  must  learn  to  live  in  the  prosperity 
that  we  have  created.  We  need  to  add  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand : 

What  is  a  fair  return  for  effort  and  invest- 
ment? How  to  best  distribute  the  fruits  of 
our  labor,  to  Insure  prosperity  to  all. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  Is  the  best  It 
has  ever  been,  and  we  are  united  for  progress. 
You  can  recommend  Carroll  County  with 
confidence. 

I,  personally,  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
untiring  effort  to  bring  this  about. 

You    and   Nolan   Jones    will    always   find 
friends  and  warm  fellowship  here. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Helle. 


McNAMARA'S    WAR    IN    SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  will  In  no  way 


affect  his  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  this 
intervention  will  not  count  as  a  second 
speech  for  the  Senator  from  Florida 
when  he  resumes? 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  with  that  understanding. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
eventually  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  complete  this  one  speech  of  mine, 
which  I  have  now  tried  on  4  nights  to 
make  and  to  complete,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  with  the  under- 
standing stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers!. and  also  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey],  before  he  leaves 
the  Chamber,  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  for  his  cooperative  spirit.  I  have 
sought  since  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  to 
cooperate  with  my  leadership.  The  plan 
was  to  have  a  quorum  call  before  I  spoke 
tonight  on  McNamara's  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  announced  early  this  eve- 
ning that  that  was  what  I  would  do. 

I  made  a  suggestion  as  to  how  this 
speech  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
rather  early,  but  Senators  as  sincere  as  I 
am  decided  that  It  would  be  better  to 

wait.  ^   ^ 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I 
have  had  what  might  be  called  a  nego- 
tiating session,  and  we  shall  cooperate 
tomorrow  In  regard  to  quorum  calls.  On 
the  basis  of  that  assurance  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  I  shall  not  Insist 
on  an  additional  quorum  call  tonight. 
but  I  have  a  few  things  to  say  about  Mc- 
Namara's war. 

Mr.  President,  the  course  of  Mc- 
Namara's war  in  South  Vietnam  is  prov- 
ing highly  disturbing  to  many  of  us  who 
have  heard  a  steady  diet  of  opinions  from 
the  Pentagon,  and  echoed  by  the  State 
Department,  that  air  strikes  into  North 
Vietnam  may  be  attempted  in  order  to 
disrupt  alleged  supply  depots  and  supply 
and  communication  lines  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  furnishing 
all  the  air  power  for  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  nearly  all  tactical;  that  is,  it  Is  de- 
signed to  support  grotmd  forces.  The 
planes  are  manned  by  Americans,  with  a 
South  Vietnamese  taken  along  to  pre- 
serve the  fiction  that  we  are  acting  only 
as  their  "advisers."  The  material  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  few  days  ago  from 
the  publication  Aviation  enumerated  the 
helicopters,  bombers,  fighters,  and  other 
supporting  aircraft  we  have  in  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  Vietcong  apparently  has  no  air 
support  at  all.  If  air  power  and  air 
strikes  are  all  they  are  cracked  up  to  be, 
how  is  it  that  the  Vietcong  are  doing  so 
well  without  any? 

Moreover,  the  proposals  for  expanding 
the  war  into  North  Vietnam  would  seem 
to  offer  even  less  hope  for  success.  Air 
strikes  for  this  purpose  In  World  War  II 
did  nothing  to  keep  the  Japanese  from 
invading  southern  China  from  this  same 
general  area.  What  reason  is  there  to 
believe,  from  our  previous  experience, 
that  air  attacks  alone  can  disrupt  these 


lines  enough  to  do  any  good?  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure:  If  American  air  strikes 
in  North  Vietnam  are  undertaken,  they 
will  necessitate  a  followup  of  American 
ground  personnel.  Our  air  power  has  not 
turned  the  tide  in  our  favor  In  South 
Vietnam;  its  use  in  North  Vietnam  will 
be  nothing  more  than  an  excuse  for 
throwing  in  ground  troops. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  that.    I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  all  the  trial 
balloons  that  are  being  put  up  by  the 
State    Department    and    the    Pentagon 
about    escalating    the   war    into    North 
Vietnam.    The  Aviation  article  which  I 
discussed  the  other  day  and  put  into  the 
Record  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  already  escalating  the  war  be- 
yond   the   borders   of   South    Vietnam. 
The  other  day  I  described  how  we  were 
caught  in  Cambodia  when  an  American 
plane  was  shot  down  and  an  American 
pilot  was  killed,  along  with  the  Viet- 
namese who  he  had  taken  along  with 
him.    after    being    caught    redhanded, 
dropping   fire  bombs,  which  burned  a 
village  in  Cambodia  and  killed  16  people. 
If  the  Pentagon  and  State  Department 
believe  that  this  act  made  friends  for  us 
anywhere  In  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of 
Cambodia,  they  could  not  be  more  wrong. 
The  sad  and  ugly  fact  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  represented  as  an  ag- 
gressor in  Cambodia. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  carry  on  these 
acts  of  aggression  outside  South  Viet- 
nam and  not  sooner  or  later  end  with  a 
charge  being  made  against  us  in  the 
United  Nations. 

I  now  have  in  preparation,  and  hope 
to  have  completed  by  the  middle  of  next 
week,  an  analysis  of  the  international 
law  Issues  which  are  Involved  In  U.S. 
activities  In  South  Vietnam,  starting 
with  an  analysis  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
in  1954.  which  we  did  not  sign,  and  to 
which  we  are  not  a  party.  When  we 
acted  only  as  observers,  although  some- 
what as  talking  observers,  at  the  time 
the  Geneva  Accords  were  signed.  Bedell 
Smith  announced  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  that  although  we  were  not  a  party 
to  the  accords,  we  would  treat  them  as 
setting  forth  commitments  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

I  shall  discuss  next  week,  on  the  basis 
of  such  research  as  I  am  trying  to  com- 
.  plete,  the  International  law  position  into 
*  which  that  pact  put  us, 

I  am  certain  that  It  did  not  give  us 
any  right  to  conduct  a  civil  war  action 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  alleged— and 
I  believe  correctly — that  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords have  been  violated. 

I  believe  that  the  Geneva  accords 
have  been  violated  by  North  Vietnam, 
at  least,  and  probably  also  by  Red  China. 
I  am  not  certain  that  they  have  not 
been  violated  by  Laos,  and  possibly  by 
South  Vietnam  Itself.  Those  are  ques- 
tions of  fact,  and  not  questions  of  law. 
The  questions  of  law  are  perfectly  clear. 
The  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords 
gave  the  United  States  no  legal  right 
under  any  known  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  to  conduct  unilateral  military 
action  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  the  State  Department  Is 
trying  to  tell  the  American  people  that 


we  have  a  right  to  be  there  because  Diem 
asked  us  to  come  In.  Who  is  Diem?  He 
was  the  dictator  puppet  whom  the 
United  States  set  up  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  do  not  like  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
create  puppets,  too. 

We  have  no  more  right  In  South  Viet- 
nam than  Russia  has  in  East  Germany. 
What  is  the  Russians'  alibi  for  being  in 
East  Germany?  It  is  that  the  East  Ger- 
man Government  asked  them  to  come  in. 
When  are  we  going  to  get  away  from  this 
kind  of  subterfuge? 

As  a  prelude  to  my  speech  next  week — 
because  I  believe  the  general  principle 
ought  to  be  brought  up  for  discussion— 
I  say  that  our  allegation  that  the  Geneva 
Accords  are  being  violated — and  I  believe 
they  are — placed  upon  us  the  clear  re- 
sponsibility and  obligation,  if  we  sought 
action,  to  lay  the  charge  before  the 
United  Nations.  That  is  our  interna- 
tional law  obligation.  We  signed  that 
charter;  and  under  that  charter  we  have 
the  International  law  duty  to  seek  peace- 
ful procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
Issues  and  disputes  that  threaten  the 
peace  of  any  area  of  the  world. 

What  a  great  opportunity  we  had  to 
put  it  up  to  the  violators  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  by  asking  the  United  Nations  to 
proceed  to  carry  out  its  obligations  to 
put  an  end  to  the  killing  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

So  I  again  lay  down  tonight  the  pre- 
mise, from  the  standpoint  of  Interna- 
tional law,  that  the  United  States  will  be 
foimd  wanting  in  connection  with  Its 
program  In  South  Vietnam.  We  would 
make  it  worse  by  escalating  that  war. 

Senators  have  talked  with  me  In  the 
cloakroom  and  have  said.  "Wayne,  we 
cannot  speculate  about  this.  We  cannot 
deal  with  hypothetlcals.  We  do  not 
know  what  might  happen  If  we  should 
escalate  the  war." 

They  could  not  be  more  right.  Be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  might  hap- 
pen, we  had  better  take  a  long  look 
before  we  decide  to  escalate  it. 

No  one  can  tell  us  what  the  conse- 
quences may  be  if  we  start  bombing  the 
supply  depots  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
apologists  in  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  for  our  action  say  that  the 
Vietcong  are  obtaining  their  supplies  and 
ammunition  from  North  Vietnam.  They 
certainly  are.  Some  of  them  are  prob- 
ably coming  from  Red  China.  But  where 
are  the  South  Vietnamese  obtaining 
their  supplies?  From  the  United  States. 
So  it  is  the  old  situation  of  the  kettle 
calling  the  teapot  black,  or  vice  versa. 
The  United  States.  North  Vietnam,  Red 
China  and  Russia — if  she  Is  doing  so— 
should  not  be  supplying  anyone  with 
weapons  of  war  In  the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  take  a  look 
at  the  legal  problems  that  are  Involved, 
and  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  shall 
resort  to  peaceful  procedures  of  law  for 
settling  International  disputes  only  when 
we  think  it  meets  our  convenience,  or 
whether  we  shall  do  so  as  a  consistent 
policy,  and  thereby  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  in  which  other  nations  can 
charge  us,  as  they  are  now  charging  us, 
with  hypocrisy  In  connection  with  our 
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putes  by  resort  to  the  rule  of  law  in- 
stead of  the  jungle  law  of  force  that  isj 
being  used  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  had  better  consider  again  what  thei 
SEATO  organization  is.  After  the  Ruskj 
hearings  in  Manila  in  the  past  few  daya 
It  has  become  a  complete  "paper  tiger."! 
For  the  first  time,  I  believe.  I  shall  noli 
vote  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions this  year  for  a  single  dollar  foij 
SEATO  SEATO  ought  to  be  recognized 
now  as  a  complete  failure,  because  the 
SEATO  countries  have  walked  out  on 
their  obligations  under  the  treaty. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  memorandum 
that  came  out  of  Manila,  lauded  by  th^ 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  State^ 
Analyze  that  memorandum.  It  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  Of 
course,  the  SEATO  nations— seven  of 
them;  France  abstained— expressed 
themselves  again  as  perfectly  willing  t^ 
have  the  United  States  continue  its  ac^ 
tlon  in  South  Vietnam.  j 

Do  not  forget  that,  in  a  sense.  South 
Vietnam  came  into  being  at  the  urging  df 
the  United  States:  but  the  vehicle  tha|t 
was  used  was  the  SEATO  treaty,  and 
South  Vietnam  is  not  a  signatory  to  th|e 
SEATO    treaty.    The    vehicle    was    t 
SEATO  treaty.     The  signatories  to  t 
treaty  executed   a  protocol  agreemeni 
and   in   that   protocol   agreement   the 
agreed  that  the  territory  of  South  Vie 
nam  was  an  area  of  mutual  concern  ar 
interest  to  all  the  signatories.  ! 

Who  are  the  signatories?  They  a^e 
New  Zealand.  Australia.  Pakistan,  Thai- 
land the  Philippines.  Great  Britain,  and 
Prance.  And  who  are  in  South  Vietna^. 
dying?  American  boys  along  with  Soufh 
Vietnamese.  But  not  Australians.  Nejw 
Zealanders.  Pakistanis.  Thai.  Filipinc^. 
British,  or  French.  Some  treaty.  It  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.    J 

The  memorandum  that  Rusk  brought 
out  of  Manila  is  worthless,  because  th^t 
memorandum  does  not  mean  that  thofee 
countries  will  go  into  South  Vietnt 
That  memorandum  represented  no  o 
cial  act  of  the  SEATO  meeting  whereby 
the  SEATO  nations  decided  to  go  into 
South  Vietnam.  What  they  said,  in 
effect  was  that  they  are  still  concerned 
about  it.  They  said  that  if  further  ac- 
tion in  the  future  became  necessary,  they 
stood  ready  to  consider  that,  too. 

The  most  unfortunate  and  inexcusable 
position  they  took  was  that  they  had  r  ot 
been  invited  in.  Only  the  United  Sta  es 
had  been  invited  in.  Let  us  consider 
how  the  United  States  happened  to  be 
invited  in.  The  French  maintained!  a 
dictator  there— Bao  Dai.  After  tjhe 
French  were  whipped,  we  decided  iw-e 
could  not  do  business  with  him.  So Jwe 
went  over  to  another  tyrant,  a  totali- 
tarian dictator  named  Diem.  He  T*as 
our  boy.  We  tried  to  build  him  up  for 
several  years,  and  he  was  constantly  pe- 
Ing  threatened  with  an  overthrow  and  a 
coup.     Finally  he  was  killed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Diem's  regimt— 
we  are  still  too  close  to  it  to  get  all  the 
historic  facts— there  seemed  to  ba  a 
cooling  off  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government  toward  Diem.  We  give 
him  many  phrases  but  not  too  m^ch 
support.      Then   the   trouble   with  the 


seemed  to  know  exactly  what  the  facts 
were.    Finally  Diem  was  killed. 

So  we  proceeded  to  pick  our  next  pup- 
pet     He  is  the  little  tinhorn  military 
tyrant  whom  we  are  now  supporting  in 
South  Vietnam  and  who,  as  I  said  a 
couple  weeks  ago,  called  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  a  traitor.     I  do  not 
know  why  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  traitor. 
If  he  means  that  I  am  a  traitor  because 
I  do  not  support  that  tinhorn  military 
tyrant  he  can  use  his  own  word  to  meet 
his  own  definition.     But  when  I  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  speak  out 
in  favor  of  ending  McNamara's  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  I  wiU  not  trade  my  pa- 
triotism for  the  patriotism  of  anyone 
who  does  not  want  to  share  my  point 
of  view;  and  Senators  who  do  not  share 
my  point  of  view,  who  are  just  as  patri- 
otic as  I  am.  do  not  help  advance  this 
argument  by  engaging  In  that  kind  of 
discussion.     However,    as    the   Senator 
from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  stated 
In  debate  the  other  day.  when  some  10 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
recently  the  President  made  It  perfectly 
clear  In  some  very  kind  expressions  he 
made   concerning   the   position   of   the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  there 
was  no  basis  for   any  such  charge  of 
treason  as  the  military  tyrant  In  South 
Vietnam  had  hurled  at  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  _,  ^v,  «. 
But  we  have  proceeded  to  support  that 
puppet,  and  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to 
find  any  international  law  basis  for  the 
support,  because  there  is  no  basis  In  In- 
ternational   law    for   going   Into   South 
Vietnam  In  a  unilateral  action  to  support 
him.     Giving    political    support   to    the 
governmental    organization    In    South 
Vietnam  Increased   the   obligation   and 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
issue  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  have  Senators  speculate  a  bit 
about  a  great  fear  of  mine;  and  I  do  not 
scare  easily.     If  the  die  is  cast,  and  the 
escalation    leads   to    the    holocaust,    no 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  be  more  In- 
sistent than  I  that  we  go  all  the  way.    i 
do  not  think  we  shall  have  any  choice 
then     But  speculate  with  me  for  a  mo- 
ment.   Suppose  we  escalate  into  North 
Vietnam.    North  Vietnam  has  her  allies, 
and  among  them  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  United  States.    What  do  Senators 
think  the  rest  of  the  world  will  say  If  the 
United  States  takes  military  action  by 
way  of  escalation  into  North  Vietnam 
that  wUl  cause  Red  China  or  even  Red 
Russia  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  North 
Vietnam?     Do  Senators  really  want  to 
put  tens  of  thousands  of  American  boys 
on  the  mainland  of  China?     I  do  not. 

If  ever  we  have  to  fight  Red  Chma  or 
Red  Russia.  I  want  the  United  States  to 
select  the  battleground,  and  not  have 
them,  in  effect,  pick  It  for  us.  Military 
experts  will  tell  us  that  North  Vietnam 
should  not  be  the  battleground.  That 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  start 
using  nuclear  weapons.  Speculation,  Is 
if  We  had  better  think  of  the  possi- 
bilities Involved  In  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  North  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else  in  Asia. 


one  One  can  say  to  his  heart's  content, 
"I  do  not  think  they  will  respond."  But. 
Mr.  President,  who  knows? 

But  on   what  moral  grounds  do  we 
stand  If  we  even  think  of  taking  that 
risk"'    Have  we  really  discarded  all  our 
moral  concepts  In  regard  to  the  matter 
of    war'      Have    we    Americans    really 
reached  the  point  where   we  will  say. 
"Regardless  of  the  consequences,  we  wUl 
take  the  risk."  and  give  no  thought  to 
the  moral  position  we  would  be  In  when 
the  history  of  this  period  was  recorded? 
I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  to- 
night, that  If  we  cannot  justify  our  action 
on  moral  grounds,  we  should  Immediately 
take  our  boys  out  of  South  Vietnam:  and 
if  there  are  no  moral  grounds  /or  the 
presence  of  American  boys  In  South  Viet- 
nam, obviously  It  Is  impossible  to  jiistify 
escalation  of  that  war  with  North  V  et- 
nam  Into  one  In  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese  would  be  attacked  with  nuclear 
weapons.    Such  a  course  would  amount 
to  immorality. 

Mr  President,  read  what  I  recently 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record  from 
Aviation  magazine:  read  not  only  what 
Is  set  forth  in  the  lines  of  that  article 
but  also  read  between  the  lines.  And 
consider  the  stories  coming  from  the 
Pentagon-stories  that  ^F^J\^^^^l 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  from  the  Sec- 
re^Tof  State-statements  that  no  flnaJ 
detemiinatlon  has  been  made  as  to 
whether  we  shall  carry  that  war  into 
North  Vietnam. 

What  Is  that  but  a  trial  balloon?  I 
have  not  been  In  the  Senate  for  nearly 
5o  years  without  being  able  to  Identify  a 
trial  balloon  when  one  goes  up 

Tf  irtlme  to  call  a  halt.  Furthermore, 
we  h^Tom^o^llgatlon  to  the  ^erican 

bovs  who  are  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
Sent  type  of  operation  there  dcjes  no 
eive  them  the  protection  they  are  en- 
titled to  deceive  from  their  Government 
S  ^  one  of  the  shocking  aspects  of 
this  situation.  „«>„iq1 

That  is  why  a  high  Amer^n  offlclal- 
as  I  reported  the  other  day^ame  to  ^ee 
me  last  week,  and  said  to  me.    Senator, 
fmust  talk  with  you  in  cor^dence.    You 
and  I  disagree  on  many  things    but  i 
^nt  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  oiur 
J5ng  in  there  and  finishing  that  fight 
Ind  I  am  in  favor  of  finishing  it  with  an 
all-out  operation."    He  also  said  to  me 
"Senator   you  are  right.    We  should  go 
the^    and"  we   should   Arush   the     ob. 
rather  than  have   our  boys  be  sitting 
ducks  whUe  they  are  there.    What  pro- 
tection do  they  have  when  they  are  In 
hel  copters  or  L  light  planesr  He  also 
said  to  me.  "Senator,  you  are  right  when 
you  oppose  their  being  killed. 

Do  Senators  think  I  like  to  charge, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  unjusti- 
fied killing  of  American  boys  is  occurring 
in  South  Vietnam?  Of  course  I  do  not 
like  to  charge  it;  but  it  is  true^  Many  of 
the  American  boys  being  called  to  South 
Vietnam  are  being  killed  unjustlflably  In 
McNamara's  war.  If  we  are  to  put 
American  boys  into  the  combat  lines, 
they  will  be  soldiers  engaged  in  combat, 
even  though  they  may  be  described  as 
"advisers"— a  description  which  is  non- 
sense It  is  even  worse  than  non- 
sense; it  Is  deceit  to  say  that  the  thou- 


sands of  American  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  there  to  serve  only  as  advisers 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

When  our  people  ask,  "Where  were 
they  when  they  were  killed?"  the  answer 
is  that  they  are  being  killed  while  they 
are  in  the  front  lines.    That  is  perfectly 
awful  and  terrible.    I  cannot  understand 
why  the  American  people  have  let  that 
situation  continue  as  long  as  they  have. 
However,  tonight  I  am  satisfied  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  the  American  peo- 
ple could  vote  on  this  Issue — if  we  could 
separate  eiU  the  other  issues  from  this 
one,  and  could  let  the  American  people 
vote  on  this  one  Issue,  after  only  2  weeks 
or  4  weeks  of  discussion  of  the  facts  In 
connection  with  this  Issue;  and  if  the 
Pravda  press  of  the  United  States — let 
me  say  to  the  editors  who  are  meeting  to- 
night at  a  banquet  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.— would    really    start    giving    the 
American  people  the  facts  about  Mc- 
Namara's war  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
would  stop  the  coverup  job  the  press  Is 
doing.    Do  Senators  know  what  I  think 
would  be  done.  Mr.  President?    I  believe 
the  American  people  would  vote  in  a  ra- 
tio of  5  to  1  to  have  our  forces  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam  at  once. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  public  opinion 
of  that  sort,  I  believe  that  we  should  end 
McNamara's  war  now,  and  should  take 
this  issue  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  never  thought  I  would  live  so  long 
as  to  hear  so  many  Americans  talk  about 
American  facesaving.  I  always  thought 
that  was  an  oriental  psychological  char- 
acteristic. I  did  not  Icnow  it  was  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Mr.  President,  analyze  that  point  for 
a  moment.  Can  we  permit  American 
boys  to  be  killed  in  South  Vietnam  with- 
out providing  them  with  the  protection 
that  the  miUtary  men  with  whom  I  have 
been  talking  say  they  are  not  getting, 
and  attempt  to  excuse  that  situation  by 
asking.  "What  would  happen  to  Amer- 
ica's face?" 

Mr.  President,  tonight  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion: What  will  happen  to  America's  rec- 
ord when  the  historians  finish  writing 
the  account  of  this  colossal  blunder  by 
America?  Twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
from  now.  what  will  historians  write 
about  that  situation.  If  at  that  time  we 
have  any  country  left? 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  to  get 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Government  officials  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen  in  respect  to  this  situation.  We 
should  try  to  exhaust  every  procedure 
available  to  us  for  an  attempted  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute,  without  carrying 
on  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  recall  when  In  a  long  time 
I  have  been  so  very  much  depressed  and 
saddened  as  I  was  when  I  read  the  ac- 
count by  the  Secretary  of  State,  out  of 
Manila. 

How  pleased  he  says  he  is.  How 
grateful  our  Government  pretends  to  be. 
They  obtained  a  seven  vote  to  an  absten- 
tion on  a  piece  of  paper  which  means  ab- 
solutely nothing.  If  it  means  anything, 
it  says  to  the  United  States.  "Sick  on. 
Sick  on." 

New  Zealand.  Australia.  P«iklstan. 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Great 
Britain  are  standing  on  the  sidelines. 


running  no  danger  of  killing  their  boys. 
Passing  a  resolution  which,  in  effect,  says 
to  the  United  States,  "Sick  on."  That 
is  pretty  sad. 

Mr.  President,  all  some  of  us  can  do  Is 
to  continue  to  raise  our  voices  in  protest, 
taking  all  the  displeasure  of  the  super- 
patriots,  and  of  all  of  those  who  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  to  do  a  little  hard 
thinking  and  analyze  the  rights,  or  al- 
leged rights,  that  the  United  States  has 
in  this  picture. 

I  pay  my  respects  again  tonight  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  for  their  courage  in  stand- 
ing up  in  opposition  to  a  policy  which 
in  my  judgment  cannot  be  justified. 

Yesterday,  this  great  Senator  from 
Alaska,  analyzing  the  casualty  lists  of 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam,  show- 
ing how  the  curve  is  going  up.  presented 
information — and  Senators  will  find  it  in 
the  Record  on  their  desks  today — show- 
ing that  even  if  we  maintained  the  pres- 
ent rate,  we  could  count  on  the  killing  of 
91  American  boys  every  month  in  South 
Vietnam,  if  we  maintain  the  present 
tempo  of  the  operations. 

I  wish  some  of  the  superpatriots  would 
offer  to  substitute  themselves  one  by 
one  for  the  boys  In  South  Vietnam.  If 
they  think  this  is  such  a  sound  opera- 
tion, let  them  offer  to  go  over  and  take 
their  places,  and  see  how  many  volun- 
teers there  would  be.  It  is  an  old  story. 
People  are  willing  to  support  killing  if 
someone  else  does  the  dying. 

I  am  going  home  now.  I  shall  sleep  a 
little  better  because  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  my  duty.  But  I  pray  to  my  God 
that  there  may  be  an  upsurge  of  opinion 
in  the  country  that  will  make  clear  to 
the  Government  that  McNamara's  war  in 
Vietnam  should  stop.  Do  not  mistake 
me.  I  am  no  "ovemighter."  We  cannot 
pull  out  of  there  overnight.  But  we  can 
change  the  format  of  our  presence.  And 
we  can  offer,  until  the  United  Nations  is 
willing  to  send  in  a  United  Nations  police 
force  to  maintain  order — and  that  may 
require  many  thousands — to  do  what  we 
can  to  help  police  the  situation  until  or- 
der can  be  maintained,  until  a  trustee- 
ship can  be  established. 

That  is  an  entirely  different  operation 
from  a  combat  operation.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  operation  from  an  oper- 
ation of  carrying  a  war  Into  the  delta 
area  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  if  enough  millions  of 
Americans  would  offer  the  same  prayer 
night  after  night,  it  would  be  answered. 
God  works  in  mysterious  ways.  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  so  much  mystery 
about  this  working.  If  the  people  of  the 
churches  of  America — and  I  am  disap- 
pointed In  some  respects  with  regard  to 
what  they  have  been  doing,  or  not  doing. 
In  cormectlon  with  this  unjustifiable  war 
— if  the  clergymen  of  America,  if  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  really  believe  in 
morality,  manifested  their  desire  that 
this  killing  stop,  and  that  American  boys 
be  allowed  to  leave.  It  would  not  be  long 
before  the  American  Government  would 
take  note. 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
God  works  in  mysterious  ways.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  time  the  American  public 


really  wants  to  stand  up  and  support 
sound  moral  principles,  government  will 
follow  through  by  the  adoption  of  those 
principles. 

For  the  benefit  of  newspaper  editors 
in  banquet  assembled  tonight,  I  say,  "Will 
you  take  a  look  at  the  facts?  Will  you 
study  the  facts  about  McNamara's  war 
in  South  Vietnam?  Will  you  call  upon 
your  experts  to  supply  you  with  infor- 
mation as  to  the  international  law  basis, 
if  any.  of  United  States'  participation  in 
a  shooting  war  in  South  Vietnam?  And 
after  you  marshal  the  facts,  will  you 
carry  out  the  great  obligation  that  is 
yours  under  the  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
granted  to  you  by  our  Constitutional  Fa- 
thers, and  start  giving  the  facts  to  the 
American  people?" 

I  am  satisfied  that  once  the  American 
people  start  getting  the  facts,  they  will 
start  praying;  and  once  they  start  pray- 
ing, God  will  operate  In  His  mysterious 
ways,  with  the  result  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  change  its  course  of  action  in 
South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  Institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.    Mr.    President,   I 
should  like  at  the  outset  to  state  that 
this  will  be  my  fourth  endeavor  to  de- 
liver my  first  speech  on  the  matter  of 
civil   rights.    Unfortunately   for  me,   I 
seem  to  catch  the  night  shifts.    I  look 
about  me  here  at  the  men  who  command 
certain  posts,  at   the  Parliamentarian, 
the  official  reporters,  and  others;  and  it 
seems  to  me  tonight  that  we  are  in  a 
production  that  may  last  longer  than 
"My  Fair  Lady."    But  I  have  not  been 
able  to  finish  my  speech,  though  it  is 
merely  80  pages  long,  because  every  time 
I  get  started  on  it,  Senators  who  do  not 
agree  with  me — and  apparently  there  are 
many— wish  to  question  me  with  respect 
to  what  I  am  saying.    We  soon  find  our- 
selves   highly    involved    In    colloquies, 
which  I  think  are  most  helpful  for  de- 
veloping preciseness  with  respect  to  the 
pending  biU,  and  certainly  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  much  about  the  bill  that  even  the 
proponents  do  not  understand. 

However,  as  we  have  engaged  In  pro- 
longed colloquies  that  seem  to  run  from 
minutes  to  minutes,  and  then  finally 
from  hours  to  hours,  the  result  is  that 
I  have  not  yet  completed  my  first  speech. 
I  was  interested  today  to  observe  in 
the  Washington  Post  an  article  by  a  man 
to  whom  I  referred  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  and  to  whom  I  still  refer,  as  one  of 
the  most  respected  columnists  who  ever 
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wrote  an  article.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann.  In  my  advanced  years, 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  been  read- 
ing him.  with  great  benefit  to  myself, 
since  1935.  when  I  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  and  his  articles 
were  published  then  in  the  Florids 
Times-Union  in  Jacksonville. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  witl 
everything  Walter  Lippmann  has  writ- 
ten. I  have  not  always  agreed  witl, 
everything  he  has  written,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  who  I  thought  wroti; 
more  consistently,  more  logically,  o- 
more  persuEisively.  . 

This  morning.  In  his  column,  which  i5 
entitled  "The  Abuse  of  the  Filibuster, ' 
Mr.  Lippmami  wrote  as  follows: 

There  Is  indeed  reason  to  worry  about 
what  mav  be  developing  In  the  relatlo.s 
between  "whites  and  Negroes.  There  aie 
strong  indications  that  there  is  an  undei - 
current  of  white  resentment  about  the  ac- 
cess of  Negroes  to  housing  and  Jobs  in  the 
North  This  feeling  came  to  the  surface 
in  the  vote  for  Governor  Wallace  In  the  Wis- 
consin primary.  There  are  parallel  Indlcf  - 
tlons  of  desperation  and  extremism  amor  g 
the  Negroes,  as  In  the  proposal  to  stall  tie 
traffic  at  the  World's  Pair  and  to  Increaiie 
the  New  York  water  shortage  by  turning  c  n 
the  faucets  to  waste  water. 

These  are  manifestations  of  IrreconcUii- 
bUlty  by  the  whites  of  a  refusal  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  Negroes  by  legislation  ar.d 
by  the  Negroes  of  a  desperation  that  Is  po- 
litically suicidal.  The  whites  who  voted  far 
Governor  Wallace  were  opposed  to  legal  reri- 
edies  for  the  grievances  of  the  Negroes.  T  le 
Brooklyn  Negroes  who  are  organizing  tie 
traffic  Jam  are  willing  to  affront  the  whole 
population  because  they  have  lost  all  fai;h 
that  anything  will  be  done  for  them  iy 
reason  and  gcxad  will. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Internal  peace  of  tie 
Nation  is  threatened,  and  that  the  fearful 
possibility  of  race  riots  cannot  be  Ignordd. 
What  then.  In  all  seriousness.  Is  the  right 
course?  Is  It.  as  not  only  Governor  Walls  ce 
but  even  Senator  Russell  Is  advocating,  to 
close  the  door  against  laws  designed  to  i  e- 
dress  the  grievances?  Is  this  the  w.se 
course— leaving  aside  the  question  of 
whether  It  is  the  course  of  Justice  and  co  n- 
passlon?  To  close  the  door,  saying  that  t be 
Negro  protest  Is  the  work  of  agitators  and 
Communists.  Is  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
legal  redress,  that  the  two  races  must  lub 
against  each  other  without  any  legal  cri- 
terion of  right  and  wrong,  of  what  Is  per- 
missible and  what  is  not.  To  advocate  clos- 
ing the  door  is  to  be  for  anarchy. 

Surely  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  cU\- 
llzed  Americans  to  make  order  prevail  In  1  he 
racial  conflict  by  establishing  the  suprem  icy 
of  law.  It  Is  true  that  harmony  cannot  be 
established  by  laws  alone.  But  It  Is  lrr(  le- 
vant. Peace  can  be  made  to  pre%-all  by  faith 
In  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  laws  made  under  the  Constitution 

If  the  preservation  of  order  through  the 
due  processes  of  law  Is  the  course  we  must 
.  take,  then  we  have  to  consider  the  fillbunter 
in  the  Senate.  This  Is  an  effort  to  present 
the  Federal  Government  from  reducing  the 
racial  conflict  by  the  legal  redress  of  cerialn 
of  the  more  conspicuous  grievances  of  the 
Negro.  Can  such  a  filibuster  be  Justlfed? 
No  more,  it  seems  to  me.  than  would  a  ail- 
buster  In  time  of  war.  For  the  legal  govern- 
ment must  always  have  the  sovereign  pcwer 
to  secure  the  jjeace  of  the  Nation.  If  It 
hasn't  that  power.  It  Isn't  a  government. 

The  filibuster  Is  properly  a  device  for  de- 
laying and  preventing  a  passionate  majcrlty 
from  overriding  a  defenseless  minority.  II 
cannot  be  Justified  morally  as  a  device  for 
preventing  a  majority  from  attemptlni ;  to 


redress  grievances  which  have  been  outlawed 
under  the  Constitution  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  Such  a  filibuster  Is  not  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  It  Is 
nullification. 

What  the  country  must  have  Is  a  begin- 
ning In  the  lawful  redress  of  the  ancient 
grievances  of  Negroes.  The  essential  thing 
Is  to  make  a  serious  beginning  even  If  the 
legislation  Is  not  perfect,  even  if — as  is  cer- 
tain—it win  need  a  lot  of  perfecting  as  it 
Is  tried  out  in  practice.  A  filibuster  which 
delays  legislation  for  months  to  come,  or 
even  stops  It  entirely,  will  not  only  promote 
disorders,  will  not  only  subvert  faith  in  the 
supremacy  of  law,  but  will  most  surely  lead 
eventually  to  the  destruction  of  the  fili- 
buster altogether. 

That  would  be  a  pity.  Our  American 
liberties  would  lose  one  of  their  greatest 
safeguards  If  a  temporary  51  percent  ma- 
jority could  prevail  Immediately  and  at  any 
time.  But  if  the  filibuster  is  abxised.  as  it 
will  be  if  Congress  is  denied  the  right  to 
legislate  on  civil  rights,  there  will  build  up 
an  Irresistible  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
all  filibusters. 


To  me  that  is  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle, in  light  of  the  fact  that  several 
years   ago   Mr.   Lippmann   wrote,   with 
respect  to  filibusters,  what  appeared  to 
me  at  that  time,  and  what  appeared  to 
me  on  rereading  to  be  a  defense  of  them. 
Mr.  Lippmann.  in  the  book,  entitled 
"The   Essential   Walter  Lippmann,"    a 
compendium  of  many  of  his  articles,  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  defend  the  fill- 
buster.    He  defended  the  filibuster  even 
when  it  was  used  with  respect  to  civil 
rights  legislation.    He  defended  the  fili- 
buster even  at  a  time  when  the  grievances 
of  Negro  citizens  were  much  worse  and 
much  more  real  than  they  are  today.    He 
defended  the  filibuster  at  a  time  when 
the  Negro  citizen  was  not  provided  with 
any  educational  opportunity  comparable 
to  what  is  today  provided  him. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Lippmann  defended 
the  right  of  the  filibuster— and  I  shall 
read  some  of  his  articles  in  a  moment — 
at  a  time  when  the  grievance  of  the  Ne- 
gro was  real,  and  not  imagined,  as  I 
think  in  many  instances  it  is  today.  On 
those  occasions  Mr.  Lippmann  defended 
the  filibuster.  I  now  read  one  of  his 
statements. 

For  that  reason  It  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  de- 
cisions on  issues  that  men  regard  as  vital 
shall  not  be  taken  by  the  vote  of  the  major- 
ity until  the  consent  of  the  minority  has 
been  obtained.  Whsre  the  consent  of  the 
minority  has  been  lacking,  as  for  example 
m  the  case  of  the  prohibition  amendment, 
the  democratic  decision  has  produced  hy- 
pocrisy and  lawlessness. 

This  Is  the  issue  In  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  unlimited  debates  Is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awkward  and  tiresome  de- 
vice— 

And  who  knows  that  better  than  those 
of  us  who  are  at  the  present  time  in- 
volved in  this  unlimited  debate? — 
to  prevent  large  and  determined  communi- 
ties from  being  coerced. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  persuaded 
and  not  coerced— shall  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by  a 
subtle  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Another  article  which  Mr.  Lippmann 
wrote — I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but 


it   was   obviously    several    years    ago — 
reads: 

Behind  this  more  or  less  technical  Justifi- 
cation of  the  filibuster  there  is  a  much  more 
subsuntlal  Justification.  Democracy,  as  we 
have  always  understood  It  in  America,  has 
never  meant  the  unrestricted  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority. Our  whole  constitutional  system  Is 
based  on  a  conscious  and  deliberate  rejection 
of  that  principle,  and  the  Instance,  in  place 
of  it.  upon  the  principle  that  it  Is  not  the 
bare  current  majority  but  the  great  ultimate 
majority,  the  majority  which  is  formed  after 
there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for  debate, 
which  is  sovereign  in  this  democracy. 

Thus,  there  Is  no  guarantee  In  the  Constl- 
tution-^f  freedom  of  conscience,  of  the 
press,  or  even  of  the  prohibition  of  human 
slavery— which  a  great  majority  of  the  voters 
cannot  repeal.  The  final  power  is  in  tlic 
people  and  they  can.  if  they  decide,  amend 
the  Constitution  In  order  to  establish  a  com- 
plete despotism.  But  they  cannot  do  It  as 
the  German  Reichstag  did  6  years  ago  when 
by  majority  vote  it  consented  to  commit 
suicide.  American  liberty  is  ever  so  much 
more  strongly  entrenched,  and  the  major  ty 
of  the  moment  cannot  vote  away  the  demo- 
cratic system  or  the  constitutional  rlgnts 
of  the  individual. 

That  can  be  done  in  America  only  If  there 
la  an  overwhelming  majority  and  then  only 
after  the  minority  has  had  time  to  make  a 
thorough  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  at  this  particular  time. 
We  are  trying  to  point  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  Is  wrong  with  the  bill, 
and  why  it  Is  that  this  is  a  moral  issue 
and  not  a  legal  issue. 

In  1957.  we  were  told  by  the  great  lead- 
ers of  both  political  parties  that  if  we 
passed  a  1957  Civil  Rights  Act— and  we 
passed  it- that  would  satisfy  the  griev- 
ances of  colored  citizens  and  of  minority 
groups;  vet.  after  we  passed  the  act  of 
1957  apparently  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
grievances,  aspirations,  or  ambitions  of 
certain  minority  groups. 

Congress  enacted  another  bill  In  1960. 
and  we  were  told  then  that  if  we  passed 
that  particular  bill  and  put  it  on  the  stat- 
ute books,  to  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  authority  to  try  in  effect,  to 
change  people's  viewpoints  about  one  an- 
other that  would  be  the  final  and  ulti- 
mate goal;  that  once  we  had  arrived  at 
passage  of  the  1960  bill,  all  the  problems 
would  be  settled. 

But  here  we  are  In  1964,  being  asked 
by  the  very  same  people  who  said  In  19o7 
that  all  we  needed  to  do  was  to  pass  one 
bill  and  In  1960  that  all  we  needed  to  do 
was  to  pass  one  biU,  to  pass  another 
bill. 

If  this  bill  Is  passed— and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be — I  have  no  doubt  the  same  group 
will  be  back  in  1966  asking  for  another 
bill  because  it  will  not  satisfy  their 
aspirations  or  eliminate  their  grievances, 
or  eliminate  discrimination,  or  stop  seg- 
regation. We  cannot  stop  discrimina- 
tion or  segregation  by  the  passage  of 
laws. 

The  best  evidence  of  that  is  in  the 
States  which  have  the  most  laws  with  re- 
spect to  segregation,  namely,  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  Illinois.  Even 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  of  1959  re- 
ported that  the  most  highly  segregated 
areas  in  the  world  are  In  the  city  of  New 


York  and  the  city  of  Chicago — and  they 
have  the  most  laws  against  It. 

We  can  put  new  laws  on  the  books  in 
1964  and  in  1968,  but  we  will  not  ac- 
complish that  which  It  Is  sought  to  ac- 
complish. We  can  never  accomplish  it 
until  the  time  comes  when  citizens, 
through  education  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity. Irrespective  of  color,  nationality, 
race,  or  religion,  have  earned  the  right  to 
be  respected  and  accepted  by  other 
isToups  of  citizens.  When  that  day 
conies,  there  will  be  no  more  problems, 
and  we  shall  need  no  additional  laws. 

So  I  say  to  Mr.  Lippmann,  as  has  been 
.said  to  others,  that  there  are  60  pages 
of  P.ncly  printed  laws  on  the  statute 
books  today,  with  respect  to  eliminating 
discrimination  and  segregation,  when  we 
take  all  the  State  laws  and  add  them  to 
all  the  Federal  laws.  We  can  put  an- 
other 600  pages  on  the  statute  books,  and 
we  win  not  satisfy  those  who  demand 
new  laws. 

The  reason  is  that  this  is  a  moral 
question,  a  personal  question,  a  human 
Question.  It  must  be  solved  In  ways 
other  than  by  putting  additional  laws  on 
the  statute  books. 

It  Is  interesting  that  Mr.  Lippmann, 
for  whom  we  all  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect, has  defended  filibusters  and  the 
right  of  filibusters  and  said  that  at  no 
time  should  a  filibuster  be  eliminated, 
because  "great  decisions  on  issues  that 
men   regard   as   vital    [should]    not   be 
taken  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  until 
the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been 
obtained."    This    bill    is    designed    to 
coerce  a  great  number  of  people.     It  is 
really  aimed,  in  many  respects,  at  the 
people  of  the  South,  who  bear  in  great 
measure  the  largest  share  of  the  prob- 
lem; who.  over  the  past  20  years,  have 
made  remarkable  pi-ogress  toward  meet- 
ing the  problem;  and  who  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  problem  than  do 
some  of  those  who  say  that  they  wish  to 
help  the  colored  citizens,  and  wish  to 
answer  their  grievances.    If  they  wish  to 
answer    their    grievances,    what    they 
should  do  is  to  help,  raise  the  level  of 
their  education  and  help  them  to  obtain 
better  jobs. 

When  we  look  at  the  facts,  at  the  un- 
employment rolls,  8  out  of  10  of  those 
Mnemployed — not  in  the  South  but  in 
the  North  and  in  the  Nation— are  Negro 
citizens.  I  do  not  observe  any  of  those 
who  urge  new  legislation,  such  as  the  two 
Senators  from  New  York,  going  down 
the  line  to  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  and  saying,  "Why  not  put  these 
citizens  of  a  minority  group  ahead  of  the 
citizens  who  are  now  working?"  The 
reason  for  the  unemplojTnent  statistics  is 
lack  of  education  and  lack  of  training. 
The  imemployed  are  marginal  workers; 
and  when  any  crisis  arises  they  are  the 
first  to  be  laid  off. 

They  are  the  ones  who  are  most  easily 
let  out  of  their  jobs  without  detriment 
to  the  business.  What  we  need  to  do  for 
that  citizen,  in  order  to  keep  him  em- 
ployed Is  to  get  the  economy  moving  at 
such  a  rate  that  more  jobs  will  be  avail- 
able, to  create  a  need  for  that  man's 
labor.  He  can  then  labor  and  earn  a 
livelihood  and  develop  dignity  which 
comes  from  being  able  properly  to  sup- 


port his  family  and  send  his  children 
to  school,  knowing  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing an  excellent  education  and  enjoying 
an  opportunity  to  earn  for  themselves 
the  right  to  have  a  job  and  the  right 
to  be  respected  in  the  community  be- 
cause they  are  useful  and  productive 
citizens 

I  say  to  Mr.  Lippmann,  whom  I 
greatly  admire  and  respect,  that  I  do  not 
really  believe  the  article  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Post  conforms 
very  well  with  five  articles  which  he 
wrote  several  years  ago,  and  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record,  defending  the  right 
of  the  filibuster  and  explaining  why  It 
was  a  necessary  device  in  a  democratic 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  en- 
titled "An  Unhappy  Secret,"  written  by 
the  distinguished  columnist  Joseph  Alsop 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  15.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1964) 

An  Unhappt  Skceet 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

An    unhappy    secret    Is    worrying    official 

Washington.    The  secret  Is  that  despite  the 

American  Communist  Party's  feebleness  and 

disarray.  Its  agents  are  beginning  to  Infiltrate 

certain    sectors    of    the    Negro    clvU    rights 

movement. 

The  Infiltration  Is  spotty,  as  yet.  But  It  is 
a  very  serious  matter,  none  the  less,  that 
the  charges  of  Communist  Influence,  which 
have  been  hurled  for  so  long  by  antl-clvll- 
rlghts  racists,  should  now  be  acquiring  some 
color  of  truth. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, headed  by  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King;  the  Students  Nonviolent  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  more  usually  called 
Snick;  and  the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality, 
more  usually  called  CORE,  are  all  affected  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree. 

These.  It  should  be  noted,  are  all  rela- 
tively new-fledged  outfits.  The  older,  more 
experienced  organizations  of  Negro  civil 
rights  fighters,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  the 
Urban  League,  are  quite  untouched. 

Both  the  Urban  League  and  the  NAACP 
learned  their  lesson  the  hard  way  in  the 
late  thirties  and  early  forties — the  period 
which  was  also  the  high-water  mark  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  In  the  labor  movement. 
Like  the  CIO,  both  these  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations expelled  the  Communist  Infiltra- 
tors after  a  hard  struggle  but  with  total 
success. 

Very  recently,  the  NAACP  staged  a  repeat 
performance  with  Robert  Williams,  who  had 
been  active  In  the  North  Carolina  branch. 
This  Is  the  man  who  went  to  Cuba  after  his 
comeuppance  from  the  NAACP,  there  to  be- 
come a  Castro  propagandist. 

Of  the  Infiltrated  organizations,  CORE  has 
the  least  serious  problem.  A  few  Commu- 
nists are  reported  In  some  of  the  local 
branches,  but  none  are  known  to  be  In  CORE 
at  the  national  level. 

In  the  case  of  Snick,  the  name.  Students 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  Is  In 
Itself  deceptive;  for  the  Snick  leader.  John 
Lewis,  though  not  a  Communist,  q\ilte 
frankly  believes  In  quasl-lnsurrectlonary  tac- 
tics. Thus  no  great  difference  has  been 
made  In  Snick's  tactics,  because  known  Com- 
munists have  also  begun  to  play  a  certain 
role  in  Snick. 

The  subject  of  the  real  headshaklng  is  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King.  His  Influence 
Is    very   great.      His    original    dedication    to 


nonviolence  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Yet  he 
has  accepted  and  Is  almost  certainly  still 
acc^eptlng  Communist  collaboration  and  even 
Communist  advice. 

In  1962-63.  the  issue  of  the  Communists 
role  In  the  King  organization  was  raised  be- 
cause of  Hunter  Pitts  OT)ell.  conimonly 
called  Jack  OTJell.  This  man.  a  known  Com- 
munist, held  posts  In  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Council,  first  in  the  South  and 
then  In  the  New  York  office,  until  the  late 
spring  of  1963.  King  finally  dropped  him 
when  he  was  warned  by  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficials that  O'Dell  was  the  genuine  Commu- 
nist article. 

Official  warnings  have  again  been  given 
to  King  about  another,  even  more  Important 
associate  who  Is  known  to  be  a  key  figure 
In  the  covert  apparatus  of  the  Communist 
Party.  After  the  warnings,  King  broke  off 
his  open  connections  with  this  man,  but  a 
secondhand  connection  nonetheless  con- 
tinues. Without  much  doubt,  this  Is  simply 
a  mark  of  the  Reverend  King's  political  In- 
nocence, but  It  Is  disturbing  all  the  same. 
The  King  organization  and  King  himself  are 
clearly  the  prime  Communist  targets. 

Such.  then,  are  the  facts.  What  ought  to 
be  made  of  the  facts  Is  the  almost  precise 
opposite  of  the  kind  of  thing  the  antl-clvU 
rights  racists  will  say  about  them.  For.  de- 
spite these  facts,  the  Negro  civil  rights  move- 
ment Is  most  emphatically  not  "run  by 
Communists"  nor  "Inspired  by  Communists." 
Instead,  the  newer  and  more  Inexperienced 
Negro  civil  rights  organizations  have,  at  ' 
length,  proved  vulnerable  to  Communist  In- 
filtration. But  they  have  been  vulnerable 
because  the  grievance  for  which  they  seek  re- 
dress Is  so  shocking,  and  therefore  so  emo- 
tionally obsessive. 

Every  man  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
his  own  acts.  Yet  In  this  case,  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  responsibility,  a  vast  share  of  the 
guilt,  must  also  be  charged  to  the  white 
majority,  which  has  created  the  grievance 
by  injustice  to  the  Negro  minority. 

The  facts  cited  Indeed  constitute  a  strong 
argument  for  the  earliest  possible  passage  of 
a  strong  civil  rights  bill,  and  for  other  meas- 
ures, too.  that  are  needed  to  redress  the  Ne- 
gro grievance.  These  facts  are  further  prcx)f 
that  time  Is  rapidly  running  out.  Justice 
must  be  swiftly  done;  or  gross  Injustice,  com- 
placently perslJsted  In.  will  breed  an  incxirable 
cancer  In  the  bottom  of  American  society. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Alsop  Is  a 
totally  responsible  and  able  journalist. 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sions he  arrives  at,  and  I  sum  sure  he 
agrees  with  very  few  that  I  arrive  at. 
Nevertheless.  I  know  that  he  always  does 
a  conscientious  and  able  job. 

I  shall  read  portions  of  the  article: 

An  unhappy  secret  is  worrying  official 
Washington.  The  secret  is  that  despite  the 
American  Communist  Party's  feebleness  and 
disarray.  Its  agents  are  beginning  to  Infil- 
trate certain  sectors  of  the  Negro  civil  rights 
movement. 

The  Infiltration  Is  spotty,  as  yet.  But  It  la 
a  very  serious  matter,  nonetheless,  that 
the  charges  of  Communist  Influence,  which 
have  been  hurled  for  so  long  by  anticlvll 
rights  racists,  should  now  be  acquiring  some 
color  of  truth. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, headed  by  Rev.  MarUn  Luther 
King;  the  Students  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  more  usually  called  "Snick";  and 
the  Congress  on  Racll  Equality,  more  usually 
called  "CORE,"  are  all  affected  In  greater  or 
less  degree. 

These,  It  should  be  noted,  are  all  relatively 
new-fledged  outflts.  The  older,  more  ex- 
perienced organizations  of  Negro  civil  rights 
fighters,  the  National  AssoclaUon  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the  Ur- 
ban League,  are  quite  untouched. 
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Both  the  urban  League  and  the  NAAC^ 
learned  their  lesson  the  hard  way  In  the  late 
IMO  s  and  early  IMO'^the  period  which  wa^ 
ili  the  high-water  mark  ot  Communist  In^ 
flltration  In  the  labor  movement.  Like  th« 
CIO  both  these  civil  rights  organizations  ex^ 
celled  the  Communist  Infiltrators,  after  ai 
hard  struggle  but  with  total  success. 

I  shall  not  read  further  from  the  arti- 
cle as  it  has  been  printed  in  the  Record, 
However.  I  point  out  that  it  names  a  cou- 
ple of  well-known  Communists,  who  ap- 
parently have  assumed  a  PO^^^ion  o« 
leadership  in  some  of  the  so-called  mill 
tant  civil  rights  organizations. 

This    is    something    that    should    be 
looked  into  further;  and  for  that  reasoij 
I  wrote  a  letter  today  to  the  Director  o' 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgation,  Mr 
J   Edgar  Hoover,  in  which  I  asked  tha 
he  make  avaUable  to  me  and  to  othe 
Members  of  the  Senate  additional  fact 
with  respect  to  the  article,  and  give  u 
any  clarificaUon  that  he  can  give  us  o 
this  matter. 

We  play  into  the  hands  of  the  opposi  - 
Uon  when  we  go  to  extremes,  whether 
It  be  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  th 
civil  rights  measure,  or  those  who  arein 
favor  of  the  civil  rights  measure.  Th^ 
law  of  the  city,  the  law  of  the  countn . 
the  law  of  the  State,  or  the  law  of  th? 
Federal  Government  must  be  obeyed, 
whether  I  or  anyone  else  agree  with  it  cr 
not.  In  some  instances,  I  do  not  like  to 
agree  with  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  proper;  I  do  net 
think  it  is  right;  and  I  believe  it  would 
bring  the  type  of  anarchy  that  Mr.  LipF  - 
mann  refers  to  if  any  groups  should  en- 
courage their  members  to  violate  local. 
State  or  Federal  laws  merely  because 
they  do  not  like  the  way  the  law  is  af- 
fecting them  by  its  applications  at  la 
particular  time.  This  is  teaching  disre- 
spect of  law.  This  is  what  the  Commu- 
nists would  like  to  have  done.  | 

I  am  sure  that,  as  Mr.  Alsop  h^ 
pointed  out.  this  is  why  the  Communists 
have  sought  to  infiltrate  some  of  the  nej?. 
militant  civil  rights  organizations,  lead- 
ing unfortunately,  citizens  who  are  |n 
such  groups,  and  who.  I  believe  a^e 
not  Communists  or  Communist-mclinad. 
and  who  do  not  willingly  or  knowingly 
associate  with  Communists. 
If  there  are— and  Mr.  Alsop  says  theJre 

are Communists  assuming  positions  of 

leadership  in  some  of  these  organisa- 
tions, the  members  of  such  organiaa- 
tions  should  know  about  it.  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  supporting  ciWl 
rights  legislation  should  know  about  Jit. 
If  they  are  getting  support  from  certain 
quarters  I  think  it  is  right  and  prober 
that  they  know  what  kind  of  support 
they  are  receiving.  They  should  kn0w 
whether  it  is  genuine  support  of  Am^- 
can  citizens  who  are  aggrieved,  or  fiotl- 
tious  support,  being  fomented  by  Com- 
munists who  are  obviously  merely  trying 
to  bring  about  division  and  anarchy,  if 
possible,  in  the  United  States. 

The  proponents  of  the  public  accojn- 
modatlons  proposal  now  before  us  h$ve 
recognized  the  impossibility  of  findjng 
the  necessary  connection  with  State  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  many  of  the  actions 
sought  to  be  prohibited,  and  have  fallen 
back  upon  the  commerce  clause  as  con- 
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sUtutional  justification.  The  history 
of  the  commerce  clause,  however,  shows 
that  such  an  attempted  exercise  of  the 
power  granted  the  Federal  Government 
by  this  clause  is  completely  foreign  to  its 
spirit  and  intent. 

A  reading  of  the  source  materials  on 
the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  shows 
that  the  principal  reason  for  the  coni- 
merce  clause  was  what  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton called  the  "interfering  and  unneigh- 
borly  regulations  of  some  States."  Ham- 
ilton's observations  in  this  connection 
are  found  in  "The  Federalist."  No.  22. 

Before  I  read  Hamilton's  statement.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion I  cannot  help  believing  that  as  I 
make  these  remarks  this  evening  it  is 
only  right  and  proper  that  Senators  who 
are  in  the  Chamber  who  might  disagree 
with  me  in  some  respects  should  stand 
up  and  make  known  the  particular  areas 
in  which  they  believe  I  am  in  error.  If 
they  do  not.  it  is  only  right  and  proper 
for  me  to  conclude  that  they  undoubtedly 
agree  with  what  I  am  saying. 
Hamilton  said : 

The  interfering  and  unnelghborly  regula- 
tions of  some  States,  contrary  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Union,  have,  in  different  In- 
stances, given  Just  cause  of  umbrage  and 
complaint  to  others,  and  It  Is  to  be  feared 
that  examples  of  this  nature.  If  not  re- 
strained by  a  national  control,  would  be  mul- 
tiplied and  extended  tUl  they  became  not 
less  serious  sources  of  animosity  and  discord 
than  injurious  Impediments  to  the  Inter- 
covirse  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
confederacy. 


In  a  somewhat  similar  vein.  Madison 
observed  in  the  Federalist.  No.  42.  214-5: 

The  defect  of  power  In  the  existing  con- 
federacy to  regtilate  the  commerce  between 
Its  several  members  Is  In  the  number  of 
those  which  have  been  clearly  pointed  out  by 
experience.  To  the  proofs  and  remarks 
which  former  papers  have  brought  Into  view 
on  this  subject.  It  may  be  added  that,  with- 
out this  supplemental  provision,  the  great 
and  essential  power  of  regulating  foreign 
commerce,  would  have  been  incomplete  and 
Ineffectual.  A  very  material  object  of  this 
power  was  the  relief  of  the  States  which  Im- 
port and  export  through  other  States  from 
the  Improper  contributions  levied  on  them 
by  the  latter. 

Were  these  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  State  and  State.  It  must  be  foreseen 
that  ways  would  be  found  out  to  load  the 
articles  of  Import  and  export,  during  the 
passage  through  their  Jurisdiction,  with 
duties  which  would  fall  on  the  makers  of 
the  latter  and  the  consumers  of  the  former. 
We  may  be  assured  by  past  experience  that 
such  a  practice  would  be  Introduced  by 
future  contrivances;  and  both  by  that  and  a 
common  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  that  It 
would  nourish  unceasing  animosities  and  not 
improbably  terminate  In  serious  Interrup- 
Uons  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

Commenting  upon  these  and  other 
quotations  from  the  f ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  A.  S.  Abel,  in  his  article. 
"The  Commerce  Clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  in  Contemporary 
Comment."  published  in  the  March  1941 
issue  of  the  Minnesota  Law  Review,  said: 

All  the  extant  contemporary  evidence  thus 
tends  to  confirm  Plnckney's  and  Madison's 
recollection  that  the  power  as  to  commerce 
between  the  States  was  In  the  main  a  "nega- 
tive and  preventive"  provision.  It  was  a 
shield  against  State  exactions  and  no  two- 
edged  ■word  Xor  poelUve  Federal  attack. 


Madison,  in  a  letter  to  J.  C.  Cabell 
dated  February  13.  1829.  said: 

For  a  like  reason.  I  made  no  reference  to 
the  "power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States."  I  always  foresaw  that  diffi- 
culties might  be  started  in  relation  to  that 
power  which  could  not  be  fully  explained 
virtthout  recurring  to  views  of  It.  which,  how- 
ever Just,  might  give  birth  to  specious  though 
unsound  objections.  Being  in  the  same 
terms  with  the  power  over  foreign  commerce, 
the  same  extent.  If  taken  literally  would 
belong  to  It.  Yet  It  Is  very  certain  that  It 
grew  out  of  the  abuse  of  the  power  by  the 
Importing  States  In  taxing  the  nonlmport- 
Ing,  and  was  Intended  as  a  negative  and  pre- 
ventive provision  against  Injustice  among 
the  States  themselves,  rather  than  as  a  power 
to  be  used  for  the  positive  purposes  of  the 
general  Government,  In  which  alone,  how- 
ever, the  remedial  power  could  be  lodged. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  took  the  chair. ) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Madison,  who  is  frequently  called  the 
father  of  our  Constitution,  said,  with 
respect  to  the  commerce  clause,  that  it 
was  never  intended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  use  it  in  order  to  regu- 
late activities  within  a  State.  As  he 
said,  the  reason  he  made  no  further  ref- 
erence to  it  was  that  It  was  Intended  as  a 
negative  and  preventive  provision  against 
injustice  among  the  States  themselves, 
rather  than  as  a  power  to  be  used  for  the 
positive  purposes  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. .  ,.     . ,,, 

Yet  we  find  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
seeking  to  have  the  bill  provide  what 
Mr  Madison  specifically  said  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  Consti- 
tution The  proponents  of  the  bill  seek 
to  give  the  General  Government  power 
which  it  was  never  Intended  that  the 
General  Government  should  have.  They 
are  seeking  to  give  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  answer  the  imagined 
and  alleged  grievances  on  the  part  of 
certain  citizens,  a  power  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have. 

The  intent  of  the  commerce  clause  is 
to  regulate  commerce  and  its  free  flow 
among  the  States.  It  was  not  intended 
that  it  should  provide  a  lever  by  which 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
could  freely  Intrude  upon  the  freedoms 
and  actions  of  Individual  citizens  within 

the  States.  ,,000   ♦ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  1832  to 
Professor  Davis,  Madison  further  stated: 
New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vlrelnla  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  present  Constitution,  had  opportunities 
of  taxing  the  consumption  of  their  neighbors, 
and  the  exasperating  effect  on  them  forinea 
a  conspicuous  chapter  In  the  history  of  the 
period. 

Reading  these  and  other  statements  by 
the  Founding  Fathers,  one  receives  the 
Impression  that  they  would  have  been 
amazed  If  they  could  have  looked  Into 
the  present  and  listened  in  on  the  argu- 
ments now  being  made  that  the  com- 
merce clause  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment power  to  regulate  race  relations: 
that  is  to  say,  relations  between  individ- 
uals which  they  would  have  considered 
completely  within  the  poUce  powers  of 
the  several  States  and  completely  beyond 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  Founding  Fathers  were  not  un- 
mindful of  the  race  problem  which  was 
even  then  afflicting  the  new  Nation. 
They  took  cognizance  of  it  in  inserting 
the  provision  permitting  the  importation 
of  slaves  for  20  years  and  preventing  it 
thereafter.  They  were  also  forced  to 
consider  it  in  determining  the  numerical 
weight  to  give  slaves  In  apportioning  di- 
rect Federal  taxes  among  the  States. 
But  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them 
that  it  had  any  pertinence  whatever  to 
the  commerce  clause. 

Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  approximately  100  years 
ago  that  Interpersonal  relations  of  this 
type  were  outside  the  scope  of  powers 
theretofore  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government.  During  his  Fourth  Joint 
Debate,  at  Charleston,  with  Senator 
Douglas,  on  September  8.  1858,  he  said: 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  place 
where  an  alteration  of  the  social  and  political 
relations  of  the  Negro  and  white  man  can  be 
made  except  In  the  State  legislature— not  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  would 
the  Founding  Fathers  have  been 
amazed  at  this  Interpretation  of  the 
commerce  power,  but  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  many  of  his  contemporaries  also 
would  have  been  astounded. 

Approximately  25  years  after  Lincoln 
uttered  these  words.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley, 
speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  m  the  clvU  rights  cases, 
said: 

Has  Congress  constitutional  power  to  make 
such  a  law? 

He  answered  his  own  question  by 
saying: 

Of  course,  no  one  will  contend  that  the 
power  to  pass  It  was  contained  In  the  Con- 
stitution before  the  adoption  of  the  last 
three  amendments. 
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The  amendments  to  which  he  referred, 
of  course,  are  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments. 

The    late    Justice    Felix   Frankfurter 
wrote  an  interesting  book  entitled  "The 
Commerce     Clause     Under     Marshall, 
Taney,   and   Waite."    On   page   30.  he 
pointed  out  that  at  times  the  Supreme 
Court  may  have  considered  the  purpose 
of  legislation  in  determining  Its  consti- 
tutionality.   Where  there  Is  a  commer- 
cial purpose,  such  as  regulating  wages, 
or  the  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, or  the  purity  or  quality  of  food 
and  drugs  transported  across  State  lines 
for  sale  in  States  distant  from  the  State 
of  origin,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
Federal    power    under    the    commerce 
clause.    But  where,  as  In  this  bill,  the 
purpose  Is  not  commercial,  but  instead 
is  to  regulate  Interpersonal  relationships. 
It  Is  much  more  difficult  to  find  the  nec- 
essary connecting  Unk  with  the  com- 
merce clause. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  briefly 
regarding  some  of  the  imderlying  basic 
philosophy  regarding  this  proposed  act 
in  an  attempt  to  point  up  the  insecure 
and  Insubstantial  foundation  upon  which 
it  is  based.  I  should  now  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of 
the  more  detailed  aspects  of  this  pro- 
posed  legislation. 


Section  201(b)  defines  a  "place  of  pub- 
lic accommodation"  as  being  one  by 
which  discrimination  or  segregation  by 
It  Is  supported  by  State  action.  The 
term  "State  action"  Is  a  rather  nebulous 
phrase:  but  section  201(d)  of  the  bill 
purports  to  define  it.  It  defines  the 
phrase  "supported  by  State  action"  as 
being  a  situation  where  discrimination 
or  segregation  by  an  establishment  Is: 
first,  carried  on  tmder  color  of  any  law. 
statute,  ordinance  or  regulation  or;  sec- 
ond, is  carried  on  under  color  of  any 
custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced  by 
officials  of  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof;  or  third,  is  required  by  ac- 
tion of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 

thereof.  ....... 

Section  202,  in  declaring  just  what  dis- 
crimination persons  should  be  free  cf, 
sets  forth  everything  in  section  201(d). 
except  the  part  of  the  definition,  "sup- 
ported by  State  action"  just  referred  to— 
that  Is  to  say,  "discrimination  or  segre- 
gation carried   on  under  color  of  any 
custom  or  usage  required  or  enforced  by 
officials  of  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof."    In  fact,  section  202  does 
not  limit  freedom  from  discrimination  to 
places  of  public  accommodation  at  all, 
but  states  that  aU  persons  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  free  at  any  establishment  or 
place  from  discrimination  or  segregation 
of  any  kind  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  if  such  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  is,  or  purports 
to  be,  required  by  any  law,  statute,  ordi- 
nance, regulation,  rule  or  order  of  a 
State  or  agency  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 

thereof.  .   ^  ^  j.^  ^  i 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  that  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  defects  of  the 
pending  bill,  it  does  not  contain  a  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "discrimination."  What 
one  person  might  regard  as  constituting 
"discrimination,"  might  not  be  at  all  the 
view  of  another.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
what  is  meant  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"discrimination."  So  if  the  bill  should 
ever  become  law,  I  beUeve  there  would 
have  to  be  in  it  a  precise  definition  of  the 
word  "discrimination." 

There  are  certain  obvious  cases  of  dis- 
crimination about  which  all  of  us  know, 
although  I  do  not  think  they  could  be 
cured  by  means  of  this  bill.  But  difficulty 
would  arise  In  the  so-called  gray  areas- 
cases  in  which  a  person  imagines  he  is 
being  discriminated  against,  whereas  In 
truth  and  In  fact  he  Is  not. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  person 
who  believed  he  was  being  discriminated 
against  to  look  into  the  heart  or  mind  of 
the  storeowner  or  restaurant  operator  or 
motel  owner  concerned,  and  determine 
that  man's  intent  when  he  said,  "We 
have  no  room  here  for  you." 

But,  Mr.  President,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  the  burden  to  prove  that 
discrimination  was  not  in  his  mind  would 
suddenly  be  shifted  to  the  manager  of 
the  restaurant,  for  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  weU  be  that  he 
would  like  to  be  able  to  serve  all  those 
who  applied  to  him  for  service  in  his  res- 
taurant, but  that  there  really  was  not 
room  for  them.  But  if  the  person  who 
felt  aggrieved  had  only  Imagined  that  he 
was  being  discriminated  against,  he 
could  call  In  the  might  and  power  of  the 


Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  all  his  staff ;  and  they  could  descend 
upon  that  restaurant  owner — all  on  the 
ground  that  the  complainant  had  al- 
leged that  a  certain  feeling  had  existed 
In  the  mind  or  heart  of  that  restaurant 
owner  or  operator. 

Such  a  situation  would  produce  chaos 
and  uncertainty  greater  than  any  ever 
before  seen  in  our  Nation.  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  many  busmesses. 
Since  section  201(a)  purports  to  give 
freedom  from  discrimination  In  places  of 
"public    accommodation"    there    would 
seem  to  be  no  need  for  section  202,  unless 
the    scope    Is    broader.      Perhaps,    this 
would  even  require  places  of  less  than  5 
rooms  and  not  catering  to  transients  to 
offer  their  accommodations  to  anyone 
who  applied.     Perhaps,  it  would  apply 
even  to  a  widow  having  but  one  room  to 
rent  in  her  home,  and  living  in  a  section 
of  a  city  predominantly  populated  by 
persons  of  a  particular  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  orlgliL     She  would 
probably  feel  compelled,  under  custom 
and  usage,  to  select  a  tenant  compatible 
with  the  general  population  of  the  area. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal choice  with  her;  and  It  should  be. 
However,  this  action  would  undoubtedly 
be  "enforced  by  officials  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision,"  If  called  upon  as  a 
protection  of  the  widow's  personal  rights. 
It  requires  little  Imagination  to  envision 
that  the  zeal  of  the  administrators  of 
this  section,  would  carry  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  saying  that  this,  then,  was  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  required  by  a 
rule  or  order  of  a  State,  or  agency  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  and  that,  thus, 
the  poor  widow  had  violated  section  202, 
which  purports  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion from  "any  establishment  or  place", 
without  regard  to  whether  it  is  a  place  of 
public  accommodation. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot,  and 
it  must  not,  Mr.  President,  be  allowed  to 
penetrate  this  deeply  into  governing  in- 
dividual conduct.  What  is  liberty  but 
the  right  to  choose,  to  select  one  course 
of  action  as  opposed  to  another;  or  from 
among  several.  Discrimination  is,  thus, 
the  very  heart  and  lifeblood  of  liberty. 
And  individual  liberty  is  the  very  rock 
upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
foimded. 

Once  the  cold,  clammy,  heavy  hand  01 
Federal  control  is  placed  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Individual  citizen,  to  direct 
him  and  require  him  to  go  in  a  predeter- 
mined direction ;  once  this  heavy  hand  is 
used  to  stifle  the  small  voice  of  Individual 
decision,  then  liberty  will  have  vanished, 
and,  with  it,  the  sheen  and  luster  with 
which  this  mighty  Nation  has  been  em- 
bellished during  the  entire  course  of  its 
glorious  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  advocate  dis- 
crimination against  any  msui.  I  abhor 
inequality. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  support  legal 
segregation,  because  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ported under  present  law.  But  this  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  lose  its  very  breath 
of  life— which  is.  after  all.  Individual 
choice  and  individual  discretion,  which 
some  might  call  discrimination,  but 
which,  after  all,  adds  up  to  Individual 
liberty. 
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The  extent  to  which  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  slip  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  insidiously  into  the 
control  of  personal  relationships  is  per- 
haps best  revealed  by  close  reading  of 
section  204(c). 

At  first  blush  this  section  would  seem 
at  least  to  encourage  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  rely  upon 
State  or  local  officials  in  any  claimed 
violation  of  rights  involving  discrimina- 
tion or  segregation.    Upon  closer  scru- 
tiny  however,  it  appears  that  this  sub- 
section is  perhaps  mere  window  dress- 
ing to  mask  the  real  intent  of  the  pro- 
posed statute  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  become  more  deeply 
involved  than  ever  in  the  settlement  of 
personal  conflicts,  those  things  which  by 
and  large  have  always  been  understood 
under  our  system  of  jurisprudence  to  be 
within  the  orbit  of  the  States'  authority. 
Section  204 (c>    provides  that  in  the 
case  of  any  complaint  received  by  the  At- 
torney General  alleging  a  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  secUon  203  in  a 
place  where  State  or  local  laws  or  regu- 
lations forbid   the   act  or   practice  in- 
volved, the  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  officials 
and  upon  request,  afford  them  a  reason- 
able time  to  act  under  such  State  laws  or 
regulations  before  he  institutes  an  ac- 
tion    The  rights  given  under  section  203 
are  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  section 
201  or  202. 

Under  secUon  201.  the  right  granted  is 
to  be  entitled  to  enjoyment  of  goods, 
services  facilities,  privileges,  advantages, 
and  accommodations  without  discrimi- 
nation or  segregation  at  any  place  of 
public  accommodation.  To  be  a  place  of 
public  accommodation  under  this  sec- 
tion however,  the  establishment,  or  its 
operations,  must  affect  interstate  com- 
merce or  discrimination,  or  segregation 
by  it  must  be  supported  by  State  action. 
The  right  granted  under  section  202  is 
that  the  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  free 
at  any  establishment  or  place  from  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  if  such  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  is  required  by 
State  law  or  regulations,  or  by  rule,  or- 
der regulation,  and  so  forth,  of  any 
agency   or  political   subdivision   of   the 

State.  .     _ 

Thus,  since  it  is  virtually  inconceivable 
that  there  would  be  a  State  law  both  re- 
quiring   discrimination    or    segregation, 
and  also  forbidding  such  action,  the  only 
action  that  could  be  referred  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  a  State  or  State  agency 
under  section  204(0   would  be  one  in- 
volving a  place  of  public  accommodation 
whose  operation  actually  affected  inter- 
state commerce,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  State  law  forbidding 
any  act  of  segregation  or  discrimination 
in  that  particular  type  of  place  of  pubUc 
accommodation.    Since  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  expressly  conferred 
upon  the  Congress  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion over  interstate  commerce,  it  seems 
extremely  unlikely  that  any  State  would 
take  it  upon  itself  to  legislate  specifically 
with  respect  to  such  operations  if  they 
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r?ally    affect   Interstate    commerce,    al- 


lough,  of  course,  there  might  be  in  any 
ven  case  a  State  law  forbidding  dis- 
imination  or  segregation  generally. 
Perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  in- 
.ances  in  which  rights  might  possibly 
.rise  under  section  201  or  202  would  be 
jither  cases  in  which  the  discrimination 
r   segregation  was   brought   about   by 
,tate  law  or  those  in  which  the  public 
.ccommodation  really  affected  interstate 
ommerce  and  the  State  law  was  silent 
in  the  question  of  segregation  or  discrim- 
.nation.    In  either  of  these  cases,  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  obligation  of  re- 
erral  to  State  authority  under  section 
;!04(c).     This  would  undoubtedly  mean 
hat  the  Attorney  General  would  be  en- 
I  louraged  in  every  case  to  take  action  di- 
•ectly  rather  than  attempting  to  havp 
,he  matter  settled  on  a  local  plane.    In 
tact,  the  act  itself,  in  section  204(e).  in- 
vites this  by  allowing  any  referral  to  lo- 
:al  authority  to  be  completely  bypassed 
ipon  the  mere  filing  of  a  certificate  by 
■he    Attorney    General    that    the    delay 
caused  by  referral  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Dr  that  referral  in  the  particular  case 
would  prove  ineffective.     No  finding  or 
determination  by  the  Court  is  required. 

But  the  real  ignominy  of  section  204(c> 
is  that  the  Attorney  General  is  restrained 
from  taking  action  on  a  purely  local  in- 
terpersonal affair  only  if  the  State  or 
local  officials  request  him  to  grant  them 
a  reasonable  time  to  act  under  State  or 
local  laws  or  regulations.  The  section 
thus  presumes  a  right  in  the  Attorney 
General  to  act  in  purely  local  affairs— 
a  right  historically  reserved  to  the  chiel 
law  officer  of  each  sovereign  State. 

Since  section  204  ( c )  speaks  of  State  or 
local  laws  or  regulations  that  "forbid" 
the  acts  or  practices  involving  segrega- 
tion  or   discrimination,    it   is   not   hard 
to  imagine  some  overzealous  administra- 
tor attempting  to  construe  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  a  State  or  local  law  forbiding 
discrimination  and  segregation  as  "State 
action"    supporting    discrimination    or 
segregation  spoken  of  in  section  201(b) 
as  being  necessary  to  the  definition  of  "a 
place  of  public  accommodation."    This 
may  seem  a  strained  interpretation  and 
something  of  a  bootstrap  operation,  but 
to  one  whose  appetite  for  power  had  been 
whetted  by  the  passage  of  such  sweeping 
legislation  as  is  proposed  in  this  act,  I 
am  sure  that  it  would  appear  to  be  merely 
routine. 

However,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr. 
President,  and  will  say  again,  the  places 
of  public  accommodation  mentioned  in 
this  act  are  not  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Congress  under  the  power  grant- 
ed it  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
This  is.  of  course,  one  of  the  major  basic 
flaws  in  the  entire  act  itself. 

This  proposed  act  has  been  described 
as  the  greatest  grasp  for  power  witnessed 
in  many  years.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
apt  description.  And.  if  it  is,  then  there 
can  hardly  be  a  more  vivid  example  of 
such  a  grasp  than  the  provisions  of  title 
II. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


DENIAL  OF  TAX  BENEFITS  TO 
TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make 
a  3-minute  statement,  and  that  it  shall 
not  count  as  an  additional  speech  by  me 
on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  remarks  of  Representative  Clark  W. 
Thompson  delivered  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Representative  Thompson  addressed 
himself  to  the  problem  of  the  transpor- 
tation industry,  and  particularly  the 
denial  of  tax  benefits  for  the  industries 
regulated  by  certain  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

I  commend  Representative  Thompson 
for  his  statement  on  this  subject,  point- 
ing out  certain  flagrant  abuses  and 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. Senate  debate  on  the  recently 
enacted  tax  bill  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
agencies'  failure  to  follow  the  clear  leg- 
islative intent,  and  their  denial  of  bene- 
fits of  the  investment  tax  credit,  liberal- 
ized depreciation  and  consolidated  tax 
returns  to  industries  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, are  resulting  in  detriment  to  the 
entire  economy  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  Congress  has  properly  asserted  its 
supremacy  over  the  agencies. 

I  further  state  that  it  appears  clear 
that  unless  they  do  permit  the  trans- 
portation carriers  to  have  the  benefit  or 
certain  tax  benefits  which  Congress  has 
voted  for  them,  it  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  discrimination  among  the  various 
industries. 

I  undertook  to  point  that  out,  when  I 
was  Senator  in  charge  of  the  tax  bill 
which  was  recently  enacted.  It  always 
seems  to  me — and  it  still  seems  to  me — 
that  as  between  the  various  carriers— 
the  rail  carriers,  the  pipeline  carriers, 
the  airline  carriers,  the  truck  carriers 
and  others— they  should  be  included, 
and  they  should  be  treated  by  the  same 
uniform  policy  of  tax  consideration. 

I  believe  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  Repre- 
sentative Thompson  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives yesterday. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of 

Washington 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Export-Import 

Bank     of     Washington,     Washington.     D.C., 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 


that  Bank,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

RD>oRT  ON  Illegal  Contract  Payment  Pro- 
visions AND  Other  Deficient  Contracting 
Practices  Employed  by  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  Ulegal  contract  payment  pro- 
visions and  other  deficient  contracting  prac- 
tices employed  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated  April   1964 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 
AODTT  Report  on  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law    an  audit  report  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,   fiscal   year    1963    (with   an   ac- 
companying report);    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
report  on  Failure  To  Curtail  Operation  at 
Government  Expense  of  Military  Com- 
missary  Stores   in   Continental   United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  failure  to  curtail  opera- 
tion at  Government  expense  of  military  com- 
missary stores  in  the  contlnentel  United 
States  where  adequate  commercial  facilities 
are  available.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
April  1964  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Election  or  Governor  or  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insuiar  Affairs. 

Popular  Election  or  Governor  or  Virgin 
Islands 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting   a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the   Governor  of   the  Virgin  Is- 
lands   and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Disposition   or  Funds  Arising  From  Judg- 
ments  IN    Favor   of   the   Miami    Indians 
or  Indiana  and  Oklahoma 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
the  funds  arising  from  Judgments  In  favor 
of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  and  Okla- 
homa   and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


antee  the  civil  rights  of  all  American  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  people  In  the  United  States  whom 
the  civil  rlghte  bill  affect  have  common  alms 
and  aspirations;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  now  Is  the  time 
to  secure  to  all  American  citizens  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  shining  example  of  an  area  under 
the  American  flag  where  divergent  groups 
have  been  able  to  live  In  racial  harmony 
without  disorders  of  any  nature:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 

Islands: 

1.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Is  petitioned  to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  on  March  12.  1964. 

Witness  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  12th  day 
of  March  A.D.  1964. 

Earle  B.  Ottley, 

President. 
David  Puritz, 
Legislative  Secretary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kkattko  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

CONTINUATION  OF  SENATE  YOUTH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  311)  providing  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Senate  youth  program, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  imder  a 
separate  heading.) 


REPORT    ON   DISPOSITION    OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  April  8,  1964. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A   REVISED   EDITION   OF   SENATE 
DOCUMENT   NO.   92   OF  THE   87TH 
CONGRESS,   ENTITLED   "FEDERAL 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AND  POLIT- 
ICAL ACTIVITIES" 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  312)  authorizing  the  printing  as 
a  Senate  document  of  a  revised  edition 
of    Senate    Document    No.    92    of    the 
87th  Congress,  entitled  "Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  and  Political  Activities,"  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


CIVIL      RIGHTS— RESOLUTION      OF 

LEGISLATURE     OF     THE     VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  which 
was  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table,  and,  im- 
der the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Petptioning  the  Senate  or  the 

United  States  To  Pass  the  Civil  Rights 

Bill 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  before  It  for  consideration  a  bill  to  guar- 


BILLS    AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  2741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Palmerlna 
Caira  and  her  minor  children;  and 

S.  2742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Styl- 
lianl  Papathanaslou;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.         

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  2743.  A  biU  authorizing  the  sale  at  pub- 
lic auctions  of  standard  silver  dollars  now 
held  In  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  (Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Goldwatee)  : 
S.  2744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor  Relations    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and   Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
B.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  to  eetabliah 
a  Commission  to  develop  and  execute  plans 
for  the  Joint  celebration  with  Canada  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMPILATION  ENTITLED  "ELEC- 
TION LAW  GUIDEBOOK" 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  313)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  "Election  Law  Guidebook"  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  which  was  considered  and 
aigreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DO(JUMENT 
THE  66TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  314)  authorizing  the  printing 
of  the  66th  Armual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  apr>ears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 
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MARGARET  I.  CORKREAN 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  frjm 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administi  a- 
tion  reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  315)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Margaret 
I.  Corkrean.  which  was  considered  apd 

a^eed  to.  .   *  j 

(See  the  above  resolution  printea 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.   Jordan  , 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  undej 
separate  heading .  >  , 
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SUSAN  L.  MOSS 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S  Res.  316)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Su»an 
L.    Moss,    which    was    considered    ^nd 

agreed  to.  _,   i.  j  «„ 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr  .Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  und*  a 
separate  heading.) 

MARY  E.  WALTON 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  f^m 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S  Res  317)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mary 
E.  Walton,  which  was  considered  and 

agreed  to.  .  ^  i  i« 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordai*  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  und^r  a 
separate  heading  ) 


W- 


requested  that  I  be  included  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Cannon  bill  because  I  am  m 
accord  with  its  purpose  and  language; 
however,  after  discussing  the  problem 
again  with  the  Treasury.  I  feel  that  the 
situation   requires   some    more    specific 
legislative  guidelines  in  addiUon  to  the 
general  authorization  contained  in  the 
biU  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.    For  that 
reason  I  am  introducing  a  companion  bUi 
which  would  provide  limits  on  the  num- 
ber of  silver  dollars  that  can  be  piu*- 
chased  by  any  one  buyer.    This  provi- 
sion is  included  to  avoid  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  coins.    The  bill  provides 
that  only  10  percent  of  the  coins  may  be 
auctioned  each  year.     It  also  requires  the 
Treasury  to  make  available  an  inventory 
of  remaining  dollars  by  year  and  place 
minted.  ,    .      ,    _ 

As  long  as  the  Treasury  reframs  from 
selling  the  silver  dollars,  the  situation  is 
not  critical.  However,  some  reasonable 
program  should  be  outlined  now  so  that 
windfall  gains  do  not  accrue  to  a  single 
person  or  group,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  interested  parties.  These  two  biUs. 
which  are  in  no  way  conflicting,  are  a 
move  in  that  direction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2743)  authorizing  the  sale 
at  public  auctions  of  standard  silver  dol- 
lars now  held  in  the  Treasury,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


AWARD  OP  SERVICE  PINS  OR 

BLEMS  TO  MEMBERS.  OFFICERS. 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr   DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mansfield)   submitted  a  resolution  (S. 

Res  318)  providing  for  the  awarding  of 

service  pins   or  emblems   to  Members. 

officers,  and   employees  of  the  Senate. 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committae  on 

Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 

full  when  submitted  by  Mr.   Dirksen. 

which     appears     under     a     separate 

heading.) 


AMENDMENT    OF   THE    TAPT- 
HARTLEY   ACT 


SALE  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  OF  ^ER- 
TAIN  STANDARD  SILVER  DOLLARS 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  t  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  ^  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  sale  at  pub- 
Uc  auctions  of  standard  silver  dollars 
now  held  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I 

As  is  weU  known  by  Members  of  this 
body  the  recent  nin  on  silver  dollars  held 
by  the  Treasury  resulted  in  suspension 
of  sales  of  silver  dollars. 

The  remaining  stock  amounting  to 
about  $2.9  million  is  made  up  prlnfarily 
of  doUars  minted  during  the  perijod  of 
1878  to  1891  in  Carson  City  ,  Nev. 
Because  of  their  scarcity,  coin  collectors 
are  willing  to  pay  far  more  for  thesfe  dol- 
lars than  their  monetary  value.     I 

On  April  7.  the  Senator  from  Njevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  Treasury 
to  auction  these  dollars,  thereby  assur- 
ing that  the  Treasury  would  benefit  from 
the  value  which  has  been  created 
through  its  preservation  of  the  coins.    I 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  designed  to  correct  a  most 
disturbing  development  that  has  arisen 
from  certain  recent  decisions  of  the 
NLRB. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  was  adopted  no  one 
had  any  idea  that  an  employer  had  to 
continue  risking  his  capital  and  his  per- 
sonal efforts  in  a  business  if.  for  any 
reason,  he  chose  to  give  up  that  business. 
If  we  do  live  under  a  genuine  free  enter- 
prise system,  then  certainly  the  most 
fundamental  right  of  an  employer  is,  or 
should  be,  that  he  is  free  to  quit.    This 
principle  has  been  weakened  lately  by 
a  series  of  cases,  now  on  the  way  to  the 
Supreme   Court,    in   which   the   Labor 
Board  smd  some  unions  are  apparently 
taking  the  position  that  a  man  cannot 
subcontract  to  others  a  part  of  his  busi- 
ness activities  such  as,  for  example,  de- 
livery and  transportation,  if  he  prefers 
that  course  to  suffering  the  headaches  of 
doing  business  with  Jimmy  Hoffa. 

But  Mr.  President,  what  alarms  me 
even  more,  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  been  asked  by  a  union  to 
prohibit  a  company  from  going  com- 
pletely and  permanently  out  of  business 
because,  despite  perfectly  legitimate  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  liquidating,  the  union 
claims  that  there  was  also  present  a  col- 
lateral desire  not  to  do  business  with  a 
troublesome  union. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  a  union  should 
attempt  in  this  manner  to  extend  the 


grip  which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  over  the  freedom  of  enterprise 
in  this  country.    What  does  concern  me 
is  that  the  Solicitor  General's  office,  pur- 
porting to  represent  the  national  ad- 
ministration, has  Joined  in  asking  the 
Supreme  Court  to  consider  the  union  ap- 
plication.    If  any  such  doctrine  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court — and 
I  am  reasonably  confident  that  many  of 
us  are  no  longer  surprised  at  anything 
the   present   Court  does— the   National 
Labor  Relations  Board  would  become  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  whether  a  man  faced 
with   an   unprofitable   business   can  be 
forced  to  stay  in  business  until  his  capi- 
tal and  resources  are  exhausted  and  he 
himself  goes  bankrupt. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  very  few  cases  involving  the  right  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
interfere  with  the  management  of  busi- 
ness arise  unless  a  union  is  involved.    We 
can  take  what  the  courts  call  Judicial  no- 
tice that  in  a  case  where  a  conflict  with 
a  union  arises  before  the  Labor  Board 
over  an  employer's  decision  to  go  out  of 
business,  the  union  will  always  maintain 
that  an  antiunion  bias  underlies  the  eco- 
nomic factors.    In  such  a  case,  the  Board 
in  effect,  requires  the  employer  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  have  an  antiunion  motive. 
If  the  employer,  exercising  his  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  speech,  has  been  criti- 
cal of  unions,  how  can  he  prove  to  the 
Labor  Board  that  his  decision  was  not 
motivated  by  a  bias  against  unions? 

To  accept  the  position  urged  before  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  union  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  simply  to  make 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  the 
ultimate  Judge  of  an  employer's  right 
to  go  out  of  business.  I  feel  that  we 
should  Join  in  limiting  the  excessive  pow- 
er of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
by  supporting  my  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2744)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tower  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CJoldwater)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TREATY  OP  GHENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Javits,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  commemorate  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  This  treaty, 
concluded  with  Canada  in  1814.  marked 
the  start  of  150  years  of  peaceful  co- 
existence, as  it  were,  between  the  United 
States  and  its  northern  neighbor.  Our 
peaceful  boundary,  unguarded  for  gen- 
erations is  an  outstanding  tribute  to  the 
ability  of  the  two  nations  to  resolve  their 
differences  with  mutual  good  will. 

This  Commission,  which  would  draw 
up  plans  for  a  Joint  United  States- 
Canadian  celebration  of  the  signing  of 


the  treaty,  is  a  slgniflcant  means  to  fur- 
ther cementing  and  commemorating  150 
years  of  peace  and  good  relations  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  169)  to 
establish  a  commission  to  develop  and 
execute  plans  for  the  Joint  celebration 
with  Canada  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  War  of  1812  ended  in  1814 
with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  at  peace  since  the  signing  of  that 

Treaty; 

Whereas  the  unarmed  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Is  a  monumental 
achievement  In  man's  struggle  for  peace 
with  Justice;  and 

Whereas  proper  Joint  celebration  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  would  further 
strengthen  the  peaceful  bonds  between  them 
and  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  peace-loving 
nations:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  Sesqulcentennial 
Celebration  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission")  which  shall 
be  composed  of  thirteen  members  as 
follows: 

(1)  Three  members  who  shall  be  members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Three  members  who  shall  be  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(3)  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  chairman. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  salary. 

Sec.  2.  The  function  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  suitable 
plans  for  the  Joint  celebration  with  Canada 
at  Niagara  Falls.  New  York,  and  Niagara 
Falls.  Ontario.  Canada.  In  the  first  two  weeks 
of  August  1964.  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  In  carrying  out  this  fimc- 
tion.  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
cooperate  with  Stetes  and  municipalities 
and  their  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
and  with  patriotic  and  historical  societies 
and  Institutions  of  learning,  (2)  call  upon 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  for 
their  advice  and  assistance,  and  (3)  cooperate 
with  and  assist  any  organization,  commis- 
sion, or  agency  established  by  Canada  to 
carry  out  the  same  function  as  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  may — 

( 1 )  employ  such  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  functions;  and 

(2)  procure  supplies,  services,  and  prop- 
erty, make  contracts,  and  exercise  Incidental 
powers,  to  such  extent  as  it  finds  It  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  efficiently  and  In 


the  public  Interest  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

(b)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  from  donated  funds. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  31. 
1964.  the  Commission  shall  make  a  final 
report  to  the  Congress  of  its  activities,  in- 
cluding an  accounting  of  funds  received  and 
expended.  The  Commission  may  make  such 
Interim  reports  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 
Upon  the  submission  of  its  final  report,  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(b)  Any  property  of  the  Commission 
(other  than  money)  remaining  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  celebration  shall  be  disposed 
of  under  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  as  surplus  property. 
Any  funds  so  remaining  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


lief  against  discrimination  In  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  pubUc  facilities 
smd  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  10  amend- 
ments (Nos.  501.  502.  503.  504,  505,  506, 
507,  508,  509,  and  510),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  7152, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AWARD  OF   SERVICE  PINS  OR  EM- 
BLEMS TO  MEMBERS.  OFFICERS. 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
executive  branch  it  has  not  only  been 
the  custom  but  they  have  had  the  au- 
thority to  award  service  pins  or  emblems 
to  employees  in  the  executive  branch. 

We  have  never  done  so  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  recog- 
nized the  service  of  not  only  Senators, 
but  employees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  as  well. 

So,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], I  submit  a  resolution  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  318)  providing 
for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or  em- 
blems to  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  submitted  by  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field) ,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or 
emblems  to  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  promulgate  regulations 
governing  the  awarding  of  such  pins  or  em- 
blems. Such  pins  or  emblems  shall  be  of  a 
type  appropriate  to  be  attached  to  the  laj>el 
of  the  wearer,  shall  be  of  such  appropriate 
material  and  design,  and  shall  contain  such 
characters,  symbols,  or  other  matter,  as  the 
Committee  shall  select. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  under 
direction  of  the  Committee  and  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Committee,  shall  procure  such  pins  or  em- 
blems and  award  them  to  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  who  are  en- 
titled thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  Inciured  In  proctirlng 
such  pins  or  emblems  shaU  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  three 
amendments  (Nos.  498,  499,  and  500). 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  7152)  to  enforce  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  re- 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  DR.  MARY  I.  BUNTING 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  give 
notice  that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
for  Friday,  April  24,  1964,  at  9  ajn., 
in  the  Joint  Committee's  open  hearing 
room,  S-407  of  the  Capitol,  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Mary  I.  Bunting, 
of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  30. 
1965,  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson.  Dr.  Wil- 
son resigned  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  February  1.  1964. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  biograph- 
ical summary  that  accompanied  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Bunting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Mast  I.  Bunting 

Mrs.  Bunting,  who  is  president  of  Rad- 
cUffe  College  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  was  born 
at  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  on  Jiily  10.  1910.  She  re- 
ceived her  AB  degree  from  Vassar  in  1930  and 
in  1933  received  her  Ph.  D.  in  the  fields  of 
microbiology  and  biochemistry  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Mrs.  BunUng  taught 
at  Bennington  College  from  1936  to  1937  and 
at  Gaucher  College  from  1937  to  1938.  Mrs. 
Bunting  did  research  work  at  Yale  from  1938 
to  1940  in  the  fields  of  microbiology  and  bio- 
chemistry. Prom  1946  to  1947  she  taught  at 
Wellesley  College  and  from  1950  to  1966 
worked  on  a  research  program  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity In  the  field  of  microbial  genetics. 
This  latter  research  was  done  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Mrs.  Bunting  was  dean  of  Douglas 
College  at  New  Brxmswick,  N.J.  from  1955 
imtll  1960  when  she  became  president  of 
Radcllfle  College. 

Mrs.  Bunting  was  married  to  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  BunUng  who  died  In  1954.  She  Is  the 
mother  of  four  children — one  girl  tmd  three 
boys. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  SIDNEY  L.  CHRISTIE.  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA,  TO  BE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT   JUDGE,    NORTHERN    AND 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICTS  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA,  AND  RAY  McNICHOLS. 
OF  IDAHO,  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  DISTTUCT  OF  IDAHO 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, April  23.  1964,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room 


8230 

2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  th* 
following  nominations:  I 

Sidney  L.  Christie,  of  West  Virginia,  tj 
be  US.  district  judge,  northern  and 
southern  districts  of  West  Virginia,  vic^ 
Harry  E.  Watkins.  deceased. 

Ray  McNichols,  of  Idaho, 
district    judge,    district   of    Idaho 
Chase  A.  Clark,  retiring. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per^ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti 

_The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  South  Care 
Una  [Mr.  Johnston  1.  and  the  SenaU^r 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
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rgima.  vic^ 

to  be  U.3. 
:daho.   vic^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  FEp- 
ERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES 
AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOIjS 
OP  BILL  I 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Senators  Alloot. 
Curtis.  Fong,  Mundt,  Simpson,  and 
Morse  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  Mil 
(S  2114)  to  provide  for  periodic  congrefe- 
sional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid Jto 
States  and  to  local  units  of  governmei^t. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLBS. 

ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  cop- 
sent  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recojid. 
as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT:  , 

The  Free  Enterprise  Awards  Assoclaticn 
award  to  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Herzog.  of  ^"^^ 
sylvania. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

Article  on  tlie  death  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Melvli  i 
Maas,    in    the    Washington    Post,    April 
1964;  letter  from  Senator  Randolph  to 
Melvin  J.  Maas. 


Penn 


J. 

14. 
I^rs. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROV^ 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  be  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered.  I  move  that  the  Seriate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  ,       I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motioA  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (afc  10 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sei^ate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  took 
a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Friday.  ApriJ  17. 
1964.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bj^ 
Senate  April  16  (legislative  day  of  Mtrch 

30).  1964: 

In  the  Armt  I 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 


under  the  provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299 : 
To  be  major 
Burns.  Richard  F..  058121. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298 : 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Aaronsohn.  Jonathan  B..  093647, 
Abraham,  Bruce  R.,  093548. 
Adams,  John  R..  3d,  093109. 
Adams,  Joseph  G..  093550. 
Agnew,  Ramon  B.,  094158. 
Alkman,  Peter  R.,  094358. 
Alexander.  Terry  L.,  093551. 
Alllgood.  Ray  L.,  Jr..  098034. 
Allred,  James  R.,  094359. 
Altmeyer,  James  E.,  093552. 
Altorfer,  William  G.,  092286. 
Anderson.  Carl  R.,  093348. 
Anderson,  Eugene  L..  092287. 
Anderson,  Steven  B.,  092289. 
Andrew,  Edward  L.,  092290. 
Angstadt,  Richard  W..  093553. 
Anjler,  Louis  J..  Jr  ,  092291. 
Anselm,  Donald  C,  093554. 
Archambeau.  Jason  R..  092293. 
Armstrong,  Alan  P.,  093555. 
Armstrong,  Charles  H..  093556. 
Armstrong,  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  093557. 
Arnold.  John  P..  092295. 
Arthur,  James  P.,  Jr..  093110. 
Ashapa,  Myron  R.,  092296. 
Atkinson,  John  McC.  094360. 
Aucoin,  James  8.,  092298. 
Avery,  John,  Jr.,  094361. 
Babbitt.  Leroy  A..  Jr.,  093558. 
Bacon,  Carlton  E.,  093559. 
Bailey,  Fred  E.,  094362. 
Balm,  David  H.,  094667. 
Bains,  William  J.,  092301. 
Balrd.  Thomas  H..  093560. 
Baker,  William  P.,  092305. 
B.'\kkeby.  William  M.,  Jr..  093351. 
Balda.  Jerome  F.,  092306. 
Baldwin,  Byron  S..  093561. 
Bangasser.  Frederic  D.  H.,  092307. 
Bankson,  Peter  R..  092308. 
Barbour,  Donald  A.,  093562. 
Barclay,  Douglas  H..  099291. 
Barlneau,  John  N..  3d.  093563. 
Barnes,  Bruce  A.,  092310. 
Barney.  Daniel  G..  093564. 
Barnhardt,  William  E..  092311. 
Bartlett,  Charles  M.,  092313. 
Bass,  Louis  R..  094668. 
Batdorf,  Richard  L.,  093352. 
Battle,  Brendan  J.,  093565. 
Bavls,  Robert  J..  3d.  093353. 
Bayless.  Harry  K.,  3d,  093566. 
Beal.  Patrick  G.,  093354. 
Beckett,  Ronald  L.,  093567. 
Becking,  Ernest  A.,  093355. 
Behrenhausen,  Richard  A.,  Jr..  093568. 
Belknap,  Wlllard  S..  093569. 
Bell,  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  096944. 
Bellamy,  Anthony  R.,  093117. 
Bender,  Lynn  A.,  093570. 
Bennett,  Andrew  F.,  Jr.,  093571. 
Benz.  Herbert  T.  G..  Jr..  093572. 
Benzlnger.  Peter  L.,  093573. 
Berenz,  John  W..  093118. 
Berlnato,  John  J..  093574. 
Berman.  Jay  M.,  092324. 
Bernard,  Robert  K.,  093575. 
Bernardl,  Roger  L.,  092325. 
Berra.  Louis  C.  Jr.,  093576. 
Bevans.  Nathan  E.,  092327. 
Beyer.  Lawrence  M..  092328. 
Blddington,  David  E..  093577. 
Bllund,  James  A..  093119. 
Blnkewicz.  Joseph  B..  092332. 
Blnzer,  Solomon  V..  098334. 
Bird,  Samuel  R.,  092334. 
Blssell,  Norman  M.,  094364. 
Bltgood,  John  J.,  092335. 
Blair.  Larry  A.,  093121. 


Blanda.  Prank  T.,  093578. 
Blanke,  Richard  C,  094365. 
Blesse.  James  S..  093579. 
Blount,  Howard  P.,  Jr.,  093124. 
Boeve,  Lucas.  3d,  093580. 
Boehman,  Richard  J..  Jr.,  092338. 
Bolardl,  John  J.,  092339. 
Bon.  Virgil  D.,  093125. 
Bonko.  Donald  R.,  093581. 
BonvlUe,  George  P..  092340. 
Born,  William  J.  T.  M..  093582. 
Borowsky,  Kurt  T.,  092341. 
Bosarge,  Frederick  C,  093126. 
Bossart,  Walter  R..  094367. 
Bostdorf.  John  McC,  093127. 
Bowe,  Matthew  A.,  Jr..  092342. 
Bowles.  Norborn  S..  092343. 
Bowman,  Wade  A..  002346. 
Boyce.  Donald  A..  098428. 
Boylan,  Peter  J..  Jr.,  093583. 
Bradford,  William  B.,  093584. 
Brady.  Michael  J..  093585. 
Bragg,  Stacy  C,  093586. 
Breen,  John  F.,  092354. 
Brelthaupt.   Charles  C,  Jr.,  093363. 
Brennan,  Lawrence.   092356. 
Brennan.  Richard  P..  092357. 
Breslin.  Michael  G..  093587. 
Brldgman,  Cain  A..  094167. 
Brlgham.  Frederick  C.  093130. 
Brizee,  Harold  R..  093131. 
Brost,  Daryl  F.,  093133. 
Brown,  Edward  A.,  3d.  093588. 
Brown.  Harvey  L.,  093589. 
Brown.  James  P.,  092361. 
Brown.  Wlllard  G  ,  Jr.,  092365. 
Brummett.  Henry  U.  B..  093134. 
Bruner.  Edward  F.,  093591. 
Bublys,   Romualdas.  094169. 
Buck,  Robert  F.  X..  092368. 
Buckland.  Lauren  O.,  093368. 
Buckner,  Richard  A.,  093592. 
Budge,  Larry  D..  093593. 
Bullene,   Roger,   093594. 
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McClure.  Phillip  E.,  093463. 
McCoUlster.  Kenneth  W..  093837. 
McCormlck,  John  R..  093838. 
McCreary.  Howard  E.,  Jr..  093839. 
McCiirdy.  Robert  A..  093840. 
McDarls.  Lawrence  F.,  Jr.,  092686. 
McDevltt,  James  J..  092687. 
McDonald.  Edward  J..  3d.  092688. 
McFarland,  John  A.,  Jr.,  093464. 
McFarland,  Jon  W.,  094537. 
McGlnnis,  James  P.,  093841. 
McGrath,  Walter  J.,  092692. 
McGuckin,  Mack  R  .  093466. 
McGulre.  Arthur  B..  Jr..  092693. 
McGurk.  Floyd  F.,  094218. 
Mclntlre.  Paul  J.,  094538. 
McKee.  Anthony  J..  092694. 
McKee.  Arthur  J..  092696 
McLaughlin,  Charles,  3d.  094410. 
McLaughlin,  John  F..  093842. 
McLeod.  Jamee  McL..  Jr..  003241. 
McMillan.  Donald  F.,  093242. 


McMurray.  Donald  B..  092696. 
McNamara.  William  P..  094411. 
McNear,  Richard  E..  093843. 
McNliI,  James  J  .  092699. 
McNiff,  John  J..  092700. 
McNulty.  Stewart  J..  092701. 
McPherson,  Benjamin  J,.  OB3467. 
Meek,  John  B.,  094412. 
Melssner.  Kenlth  E..  093844. 
Melton,  Otis  H..  Jr..  094223. 
Mercer,  Thomas  K.,  093846. 
Meredith,  Bruce  A.,  O02706, 
MeUger.  Warren  L.,  093244. 
Meyer.  Edward  C  .  092711. 
Meyer,  Robert  C,  092712 
Mlddlesteadt,  Roger  W.,  093846. 
Mlks,  Richard,  093247. 
Miles,  Richard  A.,  093470. 
Milford,  Thomas  L..  Jr.,  093248, 
Mllhorn.  Charles  L,.  092713. 
Miller,  Arlen  C.  T.,  093847. 
Miller,  David  L..  Jr.,  093848. 
Miller,  Donn  O  .  093849 
Miller,  Hugh  H..  093860. 
Miller,  John  D..  092715. 
Miller.  Kent  F.,  093260. 
Miller.  Robin  K  ,  097164. 
Mlllott,  James  F.,  092717. 
Mlnnehan.  Thomas  J.,  093851. 
Minor.  Henry  D.,  Jr.,  093862. 
Mitchell.  James  N..  098476. 
Mitchell.  James  R.,  093476. 
Mitchell,  William  R,.  092722. 
Modlne,  Kent  A.,  094413. 
Moebs,  Thomas  T.,  093853. 
Mollno,  Michael  A.,  092726. 
Momorella.  Joseph  J,,  092727. 
Monark,  Ronald  J.,  093254. 
Motefusco,  John  A..  092730. 
Moore,  Billy  F..  092731. 
Moore.  John  K..  094414. 
Moore,  Roy  C.  093268. 
Moore,  William  G..  Jr..  092738. 
Mordeaux.  Corry.  094226. 
Morin,  Michael  J.,  099357. 
Morris.  James  D.,  094639. 
Morrison,  William  H..  3d.  092737. 
Moss,  Peter  J./692740, 
Mulznleks,  Nlkolajs  R..  093864. 
Murphy,  Patrick  J.,  093855. 
Myers.  David  P..  Jr.,  092748. 
Myers,  Robert  H.,  Jr..  093260. 
Nagle.  Bruce  D.,  092749. 
Nelger,  John  J.,  3d.  093867. 
Nelson.  Anthony  C,  092762. 
Nelson.  Raymond  J..  092753. 
Nesbeltt,  William  D.,  Jr..  093858. 
Nevins,  John  R..  093859. 
Newsome.  Joseph  D.,  092754. 
Nicholas,  Denis,  092755. 
Nichols.  Bruce  P..  093860. 
Nichols.  John  J..  093861. 
Nicholson.  Robert  J.,  093862. 
Nickisch.  Craig  W..  092756. 
Nleberdlng.  Michael  W..  092757. 
Nitkowski.  Jon  F..  093863. 
Nonis,  David  M..  093481. 
North,  John  L.,  092759. 
Novak,  Ladlslav  J..  092760. 
Nowlln,  John  B.,  092761. 
Nunes,  Gilbert  8.,  092762. 
Nutt,  Samuel  C,  093864. 
Oakley.  Donald  L.,  093261 . 
Oaks,  James  F.,  3d.  093866. 
Obermeier.  Roger  W..  093867. 
O'Brennan.  Gerald.  099366. 
O'Brien.  John  E..  092764. 
O'Brien,  Richard  T..  092765. 
O'Bryan,  James  D..  099367. 
O'Connor,  Paul  M,,  092768. 
Oda,  Stanley  Y.,  093482. 
Offer,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  092768. 
Offrlnga,  Peter.  093868. 
Ogden,  William,  093869. 
Olejnlczak,  Julian  M.,  093870. 
Oliver,  John  B..  09S872. 
Oliver,  Robert  L..  09S873. 
Ollle.  Louis  W..  092771. 
Olson.  Edwin  N..  Jr..  093874. 
ONelU.  Michael  K..  093866. 
Orr.  Dundas  S..  Jr..  093264. 
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Oiton.  Robert  D.,  092776. 
Osburn.  Gerald  G.,  093485. 
Osterman.  Gerard  D.,  094418. 
Overstreet.  Joseph  8..  Jr..  092777. 
Painting.  Joseph  P..  092781. 
Palladlno,  George  F..  092782. 
Palmer,  Paul  C.  Jr..  093876. 
Paone,  Joseph  F,,  093876. 
Park.  Richard  P  .  Jr..  092783. 
Parke.  Robert  F..  092784, 
Parker,  Frederick  E.,  3d.  094B42. 
Parks,  Basil  M..  2d.  093877. 
Parks.  Edward  8,,  Jr.,  092785. 
Parks,  William  I.,  Jr.,  093878. 
Parmele,  Harmon  R,,  093879. 
Pascoe.  Phillip  T..  092787. 
Paskewltz.  Thomas  W..  093880. 
Patla,  Norbert  I  .  092789. 
Pattle,  Thomas  N.,  093881. 
Payette,  Ronald  C.  093267. 
Pearl,  Qulnn  F..  Jr..  093882. 
Pendergast.  Robert  W..  092791. 
Pentz.  William  H..  Jr..  094229. 
Perez.  Enrique.   094231, 
Perlno.  George  H.,  Jr..  094232. 
Perkins,  Joseph  L..  O97020. 
Pesek.  Joseph  P..  093883. 
Peters.  Glenn  M..  Jr..  093884. 
Petry,  David  L.,  092797. 
Pettlne.  Anthony  V.,  3d,  094643. 
Petty.  John  R..  093886, 
Phelps.  Russell  M.  M..  093886. 
Phelps.  Wllford  A,.  093487. 
Phillips.  James  8..  092799. 
Pike.  Jimmy  L..  093271. 
Plnkerton.  Billy  B,.  094234. 
Plnson.  John  M..  092804. 
Piotrowskl,  Karl  P..  092805. 
Ploger.  Wayne  D.,  093887. 
Pocock.  Fred  R.,  093490. 
Poe.  Phillip  W.,  094235. 
Polrler.  Robert  D..  092807. 
Polonko.  Joseph  J..  Jr  .  092809. 
Pons,  Donald  O,.  092810. 
Popovlch,  Marko  L.,  093888. 
Postillion.  John  F.,  092813. 
Potter.  Howard  M..  093889. 
Potts.  Robert  L.,  093890. 
Powell,  Beverley  E.,  Jr.,  093891. 
Powell.  William  E..  092814. 
Prather,  Lawrence  H.,  Jr.,  093892. 
Pratt,  Clayton  A..  093272. 
Price.  Dennis  C,  093273. 
Price,  Ernest  B..  Jr..  099381. 
Protzman.  Robert  R  .  093894. 
Pryor.  James  F..  093895. 
Purdy.  John  D.,  096789. 
Pusser.  Thomas  W.,  093896. 
Putnlns.  Andzs,  091713. 
Qulnn.  Kenneth  L..  093897. 
Racine,  Armand  E.,  092819. 
Rafflanl,  Joseph,  Jr.,  092820. 
Ragln,  William  D.  H.,  094420. 
Randall,  Howard  W..  093899. 
Randall,  Noel  C  W.,  093491. 
Randolph,  Charles  T..  Jr..  093900. 
Rauch,  Frank  C,  093901. 
Raynls,  James  B  ,  093902. 
Regan.  Raymond  R.,  Jr.,  093903. 
Relcher,  Nell,  092824. 
ReUly,  Robert  J..  094545. 
Rembert,  Donald  M.,  092825. 
Remen.  Donald  J..  093493. 
Remmert.  Richard  L..  094237. 
Renfro.  Ronnie  J..  092826. 
Renn,  John  W..  093280. 
Rennagel.  Harry  G..  Jr..  093904. 
Renne.  Paul  W..  093281. 
Reno,  William  H.,  093905 
Reppord,  Richard  A.,  094546. 
Reynolds,  Regis  J.,  093906. 
Richards.  Darwin  L.,  093907. 
Richards.  John  F..  092828. 
Richards.  Lawrence  A.,  083908. 
Rlckman.  Jack  R..  092831. 
Ridge.  John  H.,  003283 
Ries.  Norbert  P.,  092833. 
Rleske,  Terence  E  .  093284. 
Riley.  James  A..  092834. 
Riley.  Ray  A..  094715. 
Rlngdahl,  PhUUp  H..  008000. 
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Ritchie.  David  MacK.,  093910. 
Rittgers,  Courtney  M..  093911. 
Rives,  Jack  D.,  092837. 
Rlzer,  Gene  C,  098353. 
Roberts.  Howard  H..  Jr..  093912. 
Roberts,  James  J..  3d.  093913. 
Roberts.  Kenneth  J..  092838. 
Robertson.  Walter  G..  093914. 
Robertson.  WUllam  F..  092839. 
Robinson.  John  D.,  092840, 
Rodgers,  Archie  D.,  3d,  O03287. 
Roll,  George  E,.  099388. 
Rooney,  Dennis  M..  093915. 
Rosenkranz,  Robert  B.,  093916. 
Rousseau.  Thomas  H,,  3d,  093917. 
Rowe.  Robb  W..  092847. 
Royce.  James  B..  093918. 
Runlon.  Keith  B..  094239 
Runkles,  Charles  E.,  092850. 
Russell.  Melvln  W,,  092852. 
Rutledge,  John  B.,  Jr.,  097030. 
Sadusky,  John  J..  092867. 
Sager,  David  W..  094422. 
Sager.  Lee  H..  Jr..  093920. 
Saikl,  Owen  H.,  093499. 
Salmon.  Joseph  F..  092859. 
Sande.  Ralph  C.  092861. 
Sandqulst,  David  L.,  099082. 
Sands,  Philip  J.,  093922. 
Sarff.  Thomas  E..  092862. 
Sarzaninl,  Andrea  A.,  093923. 
Saunders.  Robert  C,  Jr..  099389. 
Sawtelle.  Donald  W..  Jr.,  093924. 
Schaerer,  Emll  T..  2d,  094719. 
Schafller.  Albert  B.,  097969. 
Schalbly,  John  W.,  098228. 
Schall,  James  E.,  Jr.,  093925. 
Schell,  Torey  B.,  093926. 
Schralt.  John  W,  Jr..  094242. 
Scholes,  Edison  E.,  093291. 
Scholz,  Garret  A.,  094243. 
Schroeder.  Daniel  R..  093927. 
Schultz,  Brian  G.,  093928. 
Sciple,  Carl  B.,  093929, 
Scott,  Homer  O.,  093293. 
Scott,  James  A.,  3d.  093930. 
Seckinger,  George  M..  Jr..  093931. 
Seddon.  Alfred  E..  092867. 
Seldel,  Bruce  R,  Jr..  093932. 
Seltz.  William  E..  093933. 
Seylar.  Roland  F..  093934. 
Shaffer.  Rohlf  A..  093935. 
Shannon.  James  T..  098265. 
Sharber.  Pete,  093297. 
Sharkls,  Alan  L.,  094981. 
Shea.  Robert  K.  Jr..  092875. 
Shearer,  Cynis  N.,  Jr..  093936. 
Sheeder.  Richard  D.,  093937. 
Sheehan.  John  A.,  092876. 
Sheffield.  Robert  W..  094244. 
Shell,  John  C.  2d.  092877. 
Sherburne.  Thomas  N.,  093938. 
Shlban,  Ronald  J.,  093298. 
Shields,  Ronald  R.,  094245. 
Shipley,  Dale  W.,  093939. 
Shoemaker,  George  G..  092881. 
Shoffner,  Wilson  A.,  092882. 
Sholar,  Robert  C  093299. 
Short,  Robert  W..  093504. 
Showalter.  Ted  A..  093940. 
Shroyer.  John  B..  093941. 
Shugart.  James  W.,  3d,  094248. 
Sievers.  William  H..  093942. 
Slgg.  JohnC..093943. 
SUverman.  Mark  N..  093944. 
Simmons.  Herbert  8..  092887. 
Simons,  William  H.,  094133. 
Simpson.  Allan  R..  094247. 
Simpson,  WUllam  A.,  094424. 
Slsk,  Francis  Q.,  093946. 
Six,  David  W.,  093300. 
Skaggs,  Richard  C,  003946. 
SkiUman.  John  E.,  3d,  093947. 
Skotzko,  Michael,  093948. 
Slack,  Duane  A..  092892. 
Slaggle,  Stephen  M.,  093505. 
Sloan,  Monte  T.,  093949. 
Smalley.  Larry  F..  093960. 
Smith.  Clay  R..  Jr..  092897. 
Smith.  Donalrt  W.  A.,  093606. 
Smith.  Krnest  C.  093507. 


Smith,  George  8.,  Jr..  093052. 
Smith.  Robert  A.,  092901. 
Smith,  Ronald  R..  093304. 
Smith.  Timothy  E..  092004. 
Snyder.  John  F..  092909. 
BoUohub.  Charles  J..  093953. 
Solomon.  John  K..  093964. 
Spencer.  Archie  W.,  093955. 
Spencer,  James  I.,  094426. 
SplUer,  Melvln  R.,  091721. 
Stanberry,  Robert  M..  094551. 
Stanford,  John  H.,  093307. 
Starsman,  Raymond  E..  093956. 
Steed,  Emll  E.,  003308. 
Steege,  Robert  J.,  093967. 
Stephens,  Wayne  R..  090399. 
Stevens.  Thomas  G..  092925. 
Stewart.  James  H.,  093514. 
Stewart,  Joseph  W..  093958. 
Stewart.  Michael  O..  004427. 
Stiehl,  Gustav  H..  4th,  093959. 
Stokes,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  094281. 
Stokes.  James  M..  093960. 
Stombres.  Richard  A..  092927. 
Stone,  Thomas  R.,  093961. 
Stoneham,  Laurence  J..  Jr.,  093062. 
Stork,  James  L.,  093963. 
Strachan,  James  D..  093964. 
Stricklen.  William  A.,  3d.  093966. 
Strlngham,  Joseph  S.,  3d.,  003966. 
Struve.  James  E.,  093967. 
Stuart,  Alexander,  J..  3d.,  093968. 
Stuhlmuller.  Kimball  R..  002933. 
Sucher,  Theodore  B.,  3d,  094254. 
SxuTO.  Robert  A.,  092937. 
Sutton.  John  M..  Jr.,  002938. 
Swain,  Charles  M..  093969. 
Sykes.  PhUlp  A.,  093970. 
Sykes,  Worthy  F..  092941. 
Sjrmcox.  Jerry  J..  094552. 
Szeman,  Edward  R..  092942. 
Tacelosky,  Robert  J.,  092943. 
Tait.  Donald  A.,  004553. 
Tate,  Arthur  W.,  Jr..  093518. 
Taylor,  Albert  G.,  093314. 
Taylor,  James  B.,  093971. 
Taylor.  John  B.,  Jr.,  092950. 
Teal,  David  J..  093972. 
Tedrlck,  James  L.,  093973. 
Teel,  Kenneth  L.,  093522. 
Teliska.  John  J.,  092951. 
Tesone,  Vincent,  093316. 
Theologos,  John  J.,  002952. 
Thomassy,  Fernand  A.,  3d.,  093318. 
Thompson,  Charles  R.,  094430. 
Thompson,  James  D.,  093526. 
Thrift,  Raymond  H..  Jr..  094554. 
Tllghman.  Bay  L.,  093974. 
Tllton,  Franklin  T..  093975. 
-nppin,  Scott  M.,  094556. 
Tobln,  WUllam  G.,  Jr..  093976. 
Tompras,  Nicholas  C.  092957. 
Tompson.  Jamee  D.,  097213. 
Traugott,  David  A..  093530. 
Trlnkle,  Patrick  M..  093977. 
Trzos.  Frederick,  092960. 
Tschamler.  Joseph  R.,  3d,  093878. 
Tucker,  Henry  B..  098413. 
Turberg,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  092961. 
Turnage,  John  O'N.,  093979. 
Turpln,  William  P..  4th.  094558. 
Twlss,  Dennis  C.  092962. 
Tykal.  Robert  W..  092963. 
Tyler,  James  W..  093980. 
Tyo,  Walter  L.,  093324. 
Underwood.  Michael  L..  093981. 
Upton,  George  S..  093632. 
Urette,  Michael  E.,  093982. 
Vader,  Paul  F.,  Jr.,  093983. 
Valleant,  John  H.,  092965 
Vallely,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  093984. 
Valvo,  Paul  V.,  098074. 
Vanderbush,  Albert.  3d.  093988. 
Vander  Els,  Theodore.  093987. 
Van  Gorder,  Henry  P..  093985. 
Van  Riper.  Richard  W,.  3d.  O0S086. 
Vass.  Steven,  Jr.,  093980. 
Vasvary,  Bela  J.,  000570. 
Vaughn.  Hubert  B..  093900. 
Vay,  Nicolas  R..  093991. 
Veetch.  John  D..  008909. 
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Vedder,  Sanford  E.,  Jr..  093993. 
Venberg.  Walter  W..  092966. 
Vlck.  Gerald  A..  093994. 
Volgt,  Kenneth  D.,  093326. 
Votaw,  John  F..  093995. 
Vreeland,  Richard  W.,  092969. 
Wadllngton,  Warwick  P.,  093996. 
Wagner,  Hans  O.  C  093997. 
Wakefield,  Samuel  N.,  098416. 
Walker,  Steven  C.  093998. 
Walker,  Stuart  A..  092970. 
Walsh,  Donald  A.,  093999. 
Walsh,  Martin  W.,  Jr..  094000. 
Walter,  Stephen.  092975. 
Walter,  Thomas  J..  094729. 
Walters.  Anderson  H..  094001. 
Wanner.  P.  Walton,  Jr.,  094002. 
Ward.  Albert  N.,  3d,  092976. 
Ward.  Michael,  093537. 
Ward.  Peter  H..  092977. 
Warner.  James  I..  094260. 
Warren.  Henry  E..  3d,  092978. 
Wasserburger.  John  J..  093539. 
Watlington.  Donald  W..  094003. 
Watt.  Joseph  F.,  094004. 
Watzek.  Albert  L..  094562. 
Webb,  James  R  .  092980. 
Webb.  Richard  G..  092981 
Weber.  James  L.,  093329. 
Weems.  Kelly  G..  Jr..  093330. 
Wels.  William  A..  094005. 
Wells,  Albert  L..  094006. 
Welsh,  Charles  R..  094007. 
Welsh.  Elbert  A..  094261. 
Welsh.  Lawrence  E..  094008. 
Wesner.  Thomas  J.,  093332. 
West.  Ronald  P.,  094262. 
Westerbeke.  John  H.,  Jr.,  094431. 
Westmoreland,  James  A..  092984. 
Westpheling.  Charles  T.,  094009. 
Wetzel.  Allan  R  .  094010. 
White.  David  W..  094011. 
White.  Gilbert  A..  099415. 
White.  James  W..  092989. 
White,  Lvman  G.,  Jr.,  094012. 
Whitlock.  Charles  L.,  092992. 
Wilder.  Samuel  D..  Jr.,  094013. 
Wlldermuth.  John  G.,  094014. 
Williams.  Francis  M..  094015. 
Williams.  Richard  G.,  094016. 
WUliams.  Wayne  R.,  094017. 
Williamson.  Donald  A..  093001. 
Williamson.  Robert  F..  094432. 
Williamson,  William  R.,  094018. 
Willis.  Benjamin  L..  094019. 
Wilson.  David  C,  093003. 
Winslow,  Sidney  W.,  094266. 
Winters.  James  M..  094020. 
Wltherspoon.  Eugene  S..  094021. 
Wold.  Douglas  A.,  094022. 
Wolters,  Robert  A.,  097264. 
Wong.  Walter  K.  Y.  N.,  093543. 
Woodfln,  John  H.,  094267. 
Woodward.  Harry  E..  094023. 
Wooten.R.  J  .094024. 
Wright.  James  P.,  093339. 
Wvnn.  Charles  W.,  094268. 
Xenos.  Michael  J  ,  094026. 
Yamachika.  Roy  T..  093010. 
Yarborough.  William  G..  Jr..  091826. 
Yaugo.  Edward  O..  094564. 
Yeager.  Albert  W..  093342. 
Yorlo.  Ralph  J..  093011. 
Yost.  Richard  G.,  093343. 
Yoat.  William  D.,  3d.  094027. 
Young.  Robert  B.,  093015. 
Yourkln,  William  M..  094028. 
Yule.  Richard  G..  Jr..  094029. 
Zallskas.  Roger  W.,  094030. 
Zaldo.  Martin  J..  094031 . 
Zerby.  John  G..  Jr  ,  094433. 
Zlelinskl.  Robert  P..  Jr..  094032. 
Zimmerman.  John  B  .  094033. 
Zlngsheim.  Gerald  A.,  094034. 
To  he  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Cd^ps 
AngioleUl,  Ralph  F..  095477. 
Berchin.  Richard  J..  094737. 
Blair.  Robert  A..  094162. 
Bowlea.  Robert  L..  Jr..  092344. 
Brown,  Herman  D.,  Jr.,  095196. 
Buckingham.  Stxiart  B.,  004170. 
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Camp,  Charles  H.,  092380 

Carter.  Jimmle  B.,  Jr.,  094516. 

Conner,  Johnny  L.,  093146. 

Dawley,  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  094379. 

Garber,  David  L..  099318. 

Gray.  John  W..  095328. 

Grlder.  Robert  J..  095329. 

Hauer,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  092527. 

Hayman.  Robert  H..  093427. 

Heaton,  Billy  A.,  094304. 

Hill.  Thomas  W.,  097544. 

Hockenberry.  Earle  W..  Jr..  093199. 

Jenkins,  David  L.,  092578. 

Johnson.  Reginald  D.  A..  092585. 

Johnson.  Walter  F..  3d.  096765. 

Kralsel.  Leonard  W..  093221. 

Kuchta.  Frank  H..  092620. 

Landon.  Donald  D.,  093225. 

Leahey.  Raymond.  092638. 

Llnehan.  John  C.  092649. 

Martin,  Mathls  G..  099523. 

McGarry.  Leo  J.,  092691. 

Pugh,  Paul  M.,  093276. 

Ryan,  Lawrence  J.,  Jr.,  092854. 

Savage.  Linnaeus  B.,  096414. 

Sentell.  Jack  H..  094724. 

Severson.  Joel  S..  099394. 

Sorber.  Charles  A.,  096345. 

Talbot.  Wllburn  D..  094834. 

Vermillion.  James  G..  099408. 
Whltford.  Howard  N..  095405. 
To  be  fiTst  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Smalley.  Ruth  H.,  N3148. 
The  following  named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regtilar  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  temporary  dis- 
ability  retired  list,  under   the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  colonel 
Hatch.  Carl  H  .  029341. 
The  following  named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army   of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title   10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285,  3286.  3287  and  3288 :_ 


Wing.  Rex  D. 


To  be  major 
.  02033830. 


To  be  captain 
Adams.  Thomas  H..  02028820. 
Aune.  Douglas  W.,  01893736. 
Briggs,  Richard  S.,  05300147. 
Ezeklel,  Saul  J..  05301517. 
Jacobs,  Bill  P.,  02206788. 
Killoran,  William  E.,  04074505. 
Malloy,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  05301535. 
Mayse.  Harvey  C.  02211861. 
McKay.  William  H.,  01931021. 
McKlnney.  Seab  W..  Jr..  05301724. 
Payne,  James  N..  01877498. 
Walker.  Ronald  T..  01931040. 
Wright,  Theodore  K..  04019770. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Coats,  WUllam  G.,  05300828. 
Crowson,  William  L..  02290176. 
Griggs,  Donald  B.,  05204386. 
Haber,  Slgmund  J.,  05005166. 
HassUnger.  John  B.,  05509264. 
Hathaway,  Frank  A.,  04075761. 
Hawthorne,  Raymond  S.,  05206462. 
Hollls.  NeU  B..  05410632. 
Kirkland.  Cleo  D..  05704372. 
Kozlowski.  Edward  P..  05008045. 
Ladner.  Donald  A..  05401279. 
Lang.  William  A..  05511670. 
McCullough,  Sharpe.  Jr..  05409466. 
Muschek.  Robert  W.,  05211435. 
Narath,  Helmar,  05308595. 
Weikle.  Robert  M..  05213195. 
Williams.  Frank  K..  05409173. 
Williamson.  James  R..  02295513. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Christian,  Donnie  G..  05317020. 
CriBmon.  Frederick  W.,  06408238. 
Goulet,  Donald  J..  05008756. 
Keys.  James  W..  05014462. 
Klncaid,  Richard  D..  06311751. 


Laaki.  Paul  E..  053 12443. 

Marlchal,  Angel  R..  05826469. 

Moore,  Jimmy  R.,  05316495. 

Pond,  Herbert  D..  05413443. 

Porter,  Richard  W.,  05701824. 

Whitley,  James  R.,  Jr..  05314697. 

The  following  named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286. 
3287.  3288.  3289.  3290.  3291.  3292.  3293  and 
3294: 

To  be  captain,  chaplain 

Mehrlng.  Ralph  A..  04023106. 

To  be  captain,  Dental  Corps 
Brasher,  W.  James,  05301442. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Corps 
Diaz-Ball.  Fernando  L..  05212866 
Dorman.  David  W  .  Jr..  04051647. 
Kalas.  John  P..  05202382. 
Kott.  Daniel  F..  01937604. 
McLaughlin.  Chester  S..  Jr..  05219443. 
Nemmers.  David  J..  05501389. 
Otterson.  Warren  N..  04056004. 
Pomerantz,  George  M.,  04066657. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Blschoff,  Nell  E..  02282713. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Sumner,  Billie  F.,  N5407366. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Dental  Corps 
Beasley.  Joe  D.,  HI,  05306916. 
To  be  first  lieutenant,  Judge  Advocate 

General's   Corps 
Auerbach,  Ernest  S.,  02309828. 
Tolman,  Gareth  W..  05403223. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  ^fedical  Corps 
Biles,  Andrew  R..  Jr..  05408762. 
Blumhardt.  Ralph,  02309350. 
D'Altorlo,  Ronald  A.,  05209318. 
De  LaPerricre,  Armand  A.,  02313053. 
Falchetta,  Stephen  L. 
Finkel.  Arnold.  02310171. 
Gardner.  William  R.,  02309425. 
Groesbeck,  Clarence  J..  02309424. 
Harris,  Hugh  G.,  05509517. 
Hobson,  Robert  W..  n.  05212833. 
Hodges,  John  M.,  05312809. 
Kearney,  John  J.,  02313090. 
Knepshield,  James  H.,  05209321. 
Lehman,  Richard  H.,  05708463. 
Linder,  Charles  W.,  05306373. 
McKee,  Alan  F.,  05301387. 
Ryder,  Geoffrey   C,  05005698. 
Shaw,  James  T.,  02313085. 
Stasko,  Thomas  W.,  02313080. 
Thomas.  David  R..  02313208. 
Webster,  Phillip  L..  05217121. 
To  be  second  lieutenant,  Medical  Service 

Corps 
Wright.  Robert  E..  05514736. 
The   following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Medi- 
cal   Service    Corps,    Regular    Army    of    the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant,   under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285, 
3286,  3287.  3288  and  3290: 
Belin.  George  R.,  Jr.    Jordan.   James  W. 
Bennett.  James  R.        Richards,    Robert   E. 
Chisolm,  Alvln  J.        Ruiz,  Melvln  J. 
Grote,  Dennis  A.  Sllvldl,   Alfred   C. 

Jacoby,   Thomas   G. 

The   following-named  distinguished   mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,   United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284.  3285.  3286.  3287  and  3288. 
Adklns,  Hubert   R.      Bailey,   Harvey  J. 
Agansky.  Gary  W.        Balsden,  Edward  D.. 
Ankrom,    Charles   B.        Jr. 
Armstrong,  Henry  J.   Banta,   Ronald    T. 
Arnold,  Henry  A.,  Jr.  Beale,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 


Blagden,    Robert   B. 
Bonlne,   Larry   S. 
Bowman.  Barry  R. 
Branch,  David  D..  Jr. 
Branley,  Michael  J. 
Brlard,  Fred  K. 
Brlce,   WUllam   T. 
Brooks,  James  T., 

05415238 
Brown,  John  T..  Jr. 
Brunner,  William  H. 

M. 
Bryant,  James  W.,  Jr 
Burch.  Harold  E. 
Campbell,    Donald    L. 
Canada.   Grady    S. 
Carr,   Thomas   F. 
Chapln,   Edward    D. 
Clearwaters.  Boyd  L. 
Cleek.  Don  E. 
Collins,  William  F. 
Cox.  Walter  T.  in 
Cross,  Ranson  P.,  Jr. 
Dahl.  Gary  M. 
Dahlen.  Karl  R. 
Danlelskl,  LorenR. 
Dawes,  Michael  P. 
Day,  James  R. 
DeVito,  Kenneth  J. 
Dexter.  Craig  M. 
Dickey,  James  L.. 

05221091 
Dole,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Dorfman,  William  N. 


Dozler.  Watt  W. 
Duffle.  Jerry  R. 
Dundy,  Michael  W. 
Dunlap,  David  W. 
Durand,  Pedro  J. 
Durgln,  Harry  W. 
Eanes,  John  T. 
Ehrllch.  Martin  L. 
Eschenwald.  Adolfo 
Finger.  George  H. 
Fowler,  Jesse  L.,  Jr. 
Fulton,  James  G. 
.Futernick,  Allan  J. 
Gambrell.  James  B.. 

Jr. 
Gasdek.  Barry  D. 
Gentle,  John  A. 
Gibson,  Clyde  K. 
Gledhlll,  Carl  W. 

Gordon,  Donald  J. 

Gordon,  Thomas  Q., 
Jr. 

Goularte,  Richard  W. 

Govan.  Gregory  O. 

Gradwohl.  Richard  A. 

Grlswold.  Clinton  R., 
Jr. 

Hall,  Harry  J. 

Hammer.  Martin  A. 

Hamner,  Donald  L. 

Hampton,  John  J. 

Harms.  David  H. 

Harris.  Charles  E. 

Haggle,  Walter  B.,  Jr. 


Heine,  Charles  E. 
Hensley,  John  H. 
Herrington,  Stuart 
Hill,  James  A. 
Hoag,  Leonard  J. 
Hockett.  David  R. 
Hoyer,  Anthony  X. 
Hudak,  Daniel  K 
Ingram,  Michael  N. 
Jackson,  Robert  L. 
James,  Kenneth  A.,  Jr 
Johnson,  Curtis  S. 
Johnson,  Robert  B. 
Johnson,  Thomas  R. 
Jones,  Edward  W.,  Jr. 
Kacsmar,  Francis  N., 

Jr. 
Keener,  Allan  W. 
Kim,  Dennis  S.  Q. 
KoepUn,  Wayne  M. 
Kraus.  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
Kyle,  Frederick  A. 
Laler,  James  E 
Landers.  WlUard  O. 
Langston,  Ronald  E. 
Lazenby,  Gerald  A. 
Leaptrott,  William  M. 
Lee,  John  W. 
Lewis,  David  P..  Jr. 
Link,  John  D. 
Lltvan,  Leonard  J.,  Jr. 
Loflln.  William  P., 

05321020 
Lott,  Thomas  W. 


Lynch.  Thomas  J. 
MacNamee,  Richard 

W. 
Mahar,  Harold  W.,  Jr. 
Mallberg.  Dale  D. 
Martin,  John  J. 
Marxen,  Edward  L. 
Mathewson,  Frank  A., 

Jr. 
Matos,  Louis 
Matthews,  Gene  P. 
McCanham,  Prank  A. 
McCarley,  Kenneth 

W. 
McKlnney,  Samuel  D. 
McQueen,  Arthur  H., 

Jr. 
Meislnger,  Richard  N. 
Mellon,  Daniel  R. 
Miles.  Richard  G. 
Miller.  Leonard  D. 
Mitchell,  Michael  A. 
Moran,  Michael  J. 
Moravec.  John  G. 
Morin,  Maurice  H.  J. 
Moss,  Jessie,  Jr. 
Niford,  Chester  R.,  Jr. 
Ohta,  Edward  J. 
O'Neill,  Joseph  T. 
Perkins,  John  C. 
Petersen,   Bradley  H. 

Jr. 
Pezzillo,   Prank   M.. 

Jr. 


Pish,  Robert  H. 
Portner,    Edward    M., 

Jr. 
Powell.  WllUam  R. 
Prawdzik.  David  A. 
Prlckett,     Arthur     L., 

m 

Prior,  Arthur  P. 
Quldgley,   Ernesto 
Ragauskas.   Raymond 

R. 
Rath,  Prank  H.,  Jr. 
Reale,  David  T. 
Reigelman,  Milton  M. 
Revellese,  William  R. 
Rlntamaki,  John  M. 
Rivera,   Alfredo 
Rivera,  Jose  M. 
Robb.     Nathaniel     H. 

Jr. 
Rodriguez,  Jaime   A. 
Romero,  Robert  T. 
Rovira,  Martin  J. 
Salgado.  Eduardo  A. 
Sanchez,   Washington 

J.,  Jr. 
Schoenlng,  Klaus  D. 

K. 
Sells.  Harold  E. 
Setikas,  Algimantas 

N. 
Settlemlre,  William 

D. 
Skerker,  Alan  L. 


Smalls.  O'Neal         ' 
Smith.  David  H. 
Soler,   Carlos  A. 
Staas,  Donald  P. 
Stair,  Gary  L. 
Stalmann.  Bernard  E., 

Jr. 
Styer.  Norman  W.,  Jr., '. 

05222798 
Sunderland.       George 

R. 
Tazlk,  Cyril  M.,  Jr. 
Timberlake.     Vaughn 

K. 
Torres,  Juan  H. 
Treese,  Edwin  J. 
Tucker.  Jeffrey 
Twining,  David  T. 
.Velez,  David 
Verdel.     Thomas     H., 

in 

Walden,  Robert  D. 
Wallace,  Charles  J. 
Wendell,  Willis,  m. 
Whlddon.     Lester    V., 

Jr. 
White.  Howard  W.,  Jr. 
WiUls.  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Julian  A.,  Jr. 
Winslow,     Robert     S.. 

Jr. 
Wissinger,  Thomas  R. 
Woods.  Alex..  Jr. 
Zapata.  Juan  A. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Dr.  Leonard  F.  Herzog   H  Wins  Free 
Enterprise  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  16.  1964 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
in  New  York  City  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  the  Free  Enterprise  Awards  Asso- 
ciation presented  citations  to  10  men  who 
have  proved  that  the  American  dream  of 
rising  to  the  height  of  a  profession  is 
still  a  reality,  no  matter  how  diverse  the 
circumstances,   or  how   formidable  the 

One  of  the  recipients  of  these  awards 
is  a  Pennsylvanian,  Dr.  Leonard  F.  Her- 
zog II.  founder  and  president  of  Nuclide 
Corp..'  a  Pennsylvania-based  firm. 

Dr.' Herzog,  with  the  help  of  his  asso- 
ciates, built  Nuclide  from  a  one-room 
laboratory  to  three  buildings.  The  125 
scientists  and  technicians  presently  em- 
ployed at  NucUde  develop  standard  and 
custom  built  mass  spectrometers,  spec- 
trographs, and  other  technical  apparatus 
for  the  analysis  of  isotopes,  gases,  liquids, 
and  solids.  The  firm's  products  can  be 
used  for  such  diverse  purposes  as  lunar 
exploration  and  heart  research.  Known 
worldwide  for  its  technological  excel- 
lence Nuclide  recently  received  the 
President's  "E"  Award  for  its  growing 
exports  and  its  ability  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  this  highly  sophisticated 
market. 

A  sergeant  in  World  War  II.  Dr.  Herzog 
worked  his  way  through  undergraduate 
and   graduate   schools   as    a    gasmeter 


reader  and  a  reporter.  He  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  an  engineering  de- 
gree at  Oregon  State  and  a  Ph.  D.  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Herzog.  a  recognized  authority  on 
cosmochemistry  and  instrumental  an- 
alysis, is  a  part-time  professor  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

Dr.  Herzog  is  a  good  example  of  the 
type  of  man  that  leads  industry  in 
Pennsylvania:  he  is  purposeful,  dynamic, 
efficient,  and  resourceful.  To  the  com- 
mendations already  given  to  him  and  his 
firm,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own. 


Ing,  largely  because  our  libraries  are 
leading  in  the  campaign  for  learning  and 
knowledge. 

I  salute  our  libraries  and  their  devoted 
personnel  during  this  National  Library 
Week  and  wish  for  them  every  continued 
success.  I  am  particularly  proud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  superb  achievements  and 
devotion  to  duty  and  success  of  the  men 
and  women  in  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina  who  have  been  associated  in  im- 
proving this  great  work. 


Israel's  16th  Anniversary 


National  Library  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1964 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  success- 
ful and  determined  offensive  against  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  and  illiteracy  is  be- 
ing waged  by  the  libraries,  librarians, 
and  all  of  those  dedicated  to  this  great 
cause.  Poverty  is  associated  with  a  lack 
of  learning  and  low  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  United 
States  is  paying  homage  this  week  to  all 
of  those  throughout  the  Nation  who 
make  our  library  program  one  of  the 
very  best  in  the  world.  These  devoted 
men  and  women  at  the  local  level  are 
making  a  great  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional culture.  Our  country  is  moving 
forward  to  its  destiny  as  a  nation  of  en- 
lightenment, education,  and  understand- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    Fl,OEII>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1964 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  16  years 
ago  today  the  ancient  Jewish  Common- 
wealth was  reconstituted  in  Palestine  as 
the  State  of  Israel.  For  over  2,000  years 
the  children  of  Israel  wandered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  persecuted,  harassed, 
and  homeless.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
height  of  persecution  was  reached  with 
the  merciless  slaughter  of  6  milUon  Jew- 
ish men.  women,  and  children  that  the 
conscience  of  man  was  stirred. 

After  the  full  horror  of  Auschwitz, 
Dachau,  and  Bergen-Belsen  became 
known,  the  community  of  nations — ^In 
partial  restitution  to  the  pitifully  small 
surviving  remnant — overwhelmingly  vot- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  sUte 
in  part  of  Palestine.  On  May  14,  1948, 
the  State  of  Israel  came  into  existence. 
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The  purpose  of  the  ne*  state  was  open- 
ly proclaimed  In  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence: "The  State  of  Israel  wiU  be 
open  for  Jewish  immigration  and  for  the 
ingathering  of  the  exUes."  And  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  the  displaced  per- 
sons flocked  to  their  new  homeland.  The 
700  000  Jews  in  Palestine  soon  grew  to 
1  million  and  then  to  2  million  persons. 
Immigrants  from  5  continents  and  100 
countries  were  absorbed  and  molded  into 
citizens  of  Israel. 

We  in  the  United  States  did  much  to 
accomplish  this  modern-day  miracle. 
President  Truman  recognized  the  new 
state  10  short  minutes  after  it  was  de- 
clared and  every  succeeding  administra- 
tion has  clearly  enunciated  our  friend- 
ship and  support. 

Our  Government  since  1951  has  given 
or  lent  Israel  nearly  $1  billion  in  foreign 
aid.  The  American  people  have  contrib- 
uted   generously    of    their    efforts    and 

finances. 

Israel's  accomplishments  are  thus  a 
source  of  pride  to  us  as  weU  as  to  the 

Israelis. 

Their  strides  toward  economic  seli- 
sufBciency.  their  reconquest  of  the 
swamps  and  desert,  and  above  all,  the 
assistance  they  have  given  to  the  newer 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  achieve- 
ments many  older  states  would  do  well  to 
emulate. 

But  one  task  remains  incomplete,  one 
goal  unattained.  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  lies  as  much  in  our  hands  as  it  does 
in  the  hands  of  the  countries  of  the  re 
gion.  If  we  speak  out  f orceably  and  re 
fuse  to  condone  aggression,  whether  by 
threats  or  boycotts  or  blockades,  if  we 
assure  Israel's  strength,  if  we  insist  that 
the  resources  of  the  Middle  East  be  con- 
structively utilized  for  economic  develop- 
ment; then  Jenisalem,  the  City  of  Peace 
will  finally  know  peace. 
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IfuUmemberof  the  United  Nations.  She 
has  one  of  the  few  governments  which 
have  maintained  political  stability  smce 
1948  Changes  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  ballot  box— not  by  violence. 

After  attaining  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  overcoming  economic  prob- 
lems at  home,  Israel  has  sent  teachers 
and  scholars  throughout  the  entire 
world  Her  technical  assistance  program 
is  now  reaching  87  states  and  territories 
on  four  continents. 

Israel's  technical  cooperation  program 
is  unique  because  it  emphasizes  training. 
Students  who  come  to  Israel  pass  on 
what  they  have  learned  to  others.  When 
they  leave,  they  start  their  own  courses 
to  meet  immediate  needs.  The  students 
study  about  cooperation  in  agriculture. 
In  industry,  and  commerce;  about  hotel 
management,  child  welfare,  commumca- 
tion  home  economics,  youth  and  com- 
muriity  leadership,  crime  prevention, 
journalism,  physical  education,  metal- 
working,  carpentry,  automobile  mechan- 
ics, and  public  administration. 

Prom  Israel,  other  new  governments 
gain  confidence  that  they,  too.  can  build 
a  rapidly  growing  economy,  produce  a 
wide  variety  of  crops  and  products,  train 
its  population  to  be  workers,  farmers,  and 
good  citizens— combining  many  cultures 
and  traditions  and  accomplishing  this 
miracle  with  voluntary  cooperation,  free 
from  dictatorial  coercion. 

The  most  important  lesson  Israel 
teaches  many  new  nations,  as  well  as 
many  old  nations,  is  the  art  of  coopera- 
tion This  little  nation  has  remained  in- 
dependent, despite  being  surrounded  by 
threats  to  destroy  her.  Israel  proves  that 
a  nation  can  advance  and  overcome  hos- 
tilities by  the  cooperation  of  self-respect- 
ing free  men. 

I  salute  Israel  and  her  people  on  her 
day  of  independence. 


Israel  Celebrating  16th  Anniversary 
Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16.  1964 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  joih. 
Israel  in  celebrating  the  16th  anniversary 
of  her  independence  on  April  17.  Sincj 
Israel  was  established,  in  May  1948,  wi^ 
a  Jewish  population  of  650.000,  mone 
than  a  million  newcomers  have  found  ^ 
home  there.  Her  story  is  a  history  of 
humanity  and  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
persecution.  ! 

Prom  the  beginning  her  doors  haMe 
been  open  to  any  Jew  in  need  of  a  homfc. 
In  doing  this.  Israel  has  become  a  sjmib^l 
to  the  world  tn  cherishing  and  honoring 
people,  in  showing  respect  for  the  In- 
dividual to  be  free  in  his  own  home.  In 
providing  safety  from  oppression  and 
hostility,  and  in  showing  man  can  wotk 
in  union  with  others  to  overcome  prej- 
udices and  provide  a  better  life. 

Since  the  day  the  independent  State 
of  Israel  was  established  it  ha«  been  a 


Nation  Moumi  Death  of  Melvin  J. 
Maas— Soldier-Stateiman  Headed  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  for  a  Decade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WIST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  16,  1964 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  saddened  at  the  passing  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Melvin  J.  Maas.  a  respected  public  serv- 
ant and  the  cherished  friend  of  many 
who  today  serve  in  this  body.  As  a  sol- 
dier, statesman,  and  crusader  for  the 
handicapped,  he  won  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  those  who  seek  justice  and 
progress  under  the  democratic  system. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Mel  Maas  when  we  served  together 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  More 
recently,  we  were  associated  in  the 
worthwhile  efforts  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped, a  group  which  he  headed  for 
10  years  prior  to  his  death.    Under  his 


able  leadership  the  Committee  Intensi- 
fied its  educational  and  promotional  ef- 
forts m  behalf  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  expanded  its  functions  to 
include  the  mentally  restored  and  men- 
tally retarded. 

General  Maas  also  established  an  out- 
standing record  of  military  service  dur- 
ing three  wars,  and  served  with  Adm. 
William  Halsey  and  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  World  War  11.  It  was  during 
the  fighting  on  Okinawa  that  an  enemy 
bomb  damaged  his  optic  nerve. 

Returning  to  civilian  life  after  the 
close  of  the  war  General  Maas  assumed 
responsibilities  with  several  large  busi- 
ness concerns  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  He  was  recalled  to 
active  duty,  and  served  briefly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve  Forces  policy  board. 
Since  1949,  he  has  been  active  In  efforts 
to  build  a  better  way  of  life  for  handi- 
capped citizens. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  remember 
the  achievements  and  sacrifices  of  Mel- 
vin J.  Maas  as  he  served  his  country  and 
his  fellow  man  in  war  and  peace.  We 
pray  God's  blessing  on  this  worthy 
American,  and  on  his  loving  family  In 
this  hour  of  grief.  Thousands  of  citi- 
zens are  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that 
Melvin  J.  Maas  brought  lasting  benefit 
to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Mr  President,  I  request  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  of  April  14, 1964, 
on  the  death  of  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Maas,  Three-War  Veteran 
(By  Kenneth  M.  Boyd) 
Retired  Ma].  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas.  USMC. 
veteran  of  three  wars,  former  U5.  Congress- 
man from  Minnesota  and  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  died  yesterday  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital. 

The  death  of  the  65-year-old  general  was 
attributed  to  a  combination  of  heart  disease, 
arteriosclerosis  and  diabetes.  It  was  the 
10th  anniversary  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Committee  chairmanship. 

General  Maas,  blinded  since  1951  from  in- 
juries suffered  during  World  War  II.  traveled 
htmdreds  of  thousands  of  miles  since  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Committee  chairmanship 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  equal  opportunity  for 
the  hsuidicapped. 

He  curtailed  his  extensive  traveling  a  year 
aeo  however,  because  of  ailing  health,  but 
continued  to  direct  his  affairs  by  tape 
recorder  from  his  home,  4714  Essex  Street, 
Chevy  Chase. 

JOINED  MARINES  IN  1917 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  St  Paul,  Minn.,  General  Maas  Interrupted 
his  education  to  enter  the  Marine  Corps  in 
April  1917,  to  serve  as  a  private  with  Marine 
Aviation  in  the  Azores  throughout  the  war. 
He  accepted  a  Marine  Reserve  commission 
in  1926  before  his  election  to  Congress  that 
year  at  the  age  of  27. 

In  1933,  General  Maaa  received  the  Car- 
negie SUver  Medal  for  heroism  for  persuad- 
ing a  mentally  deranged  spectator  in  the 
House  galleries  to  yield  a  pistol  he  was 
waving  menacingly  at  Congressmen. 

A  Republican  and  an  opponent  of  most 
New  Deal  domestic  policies.  General  Maas 
served  in  Congress  until  1945  with  the  ex- 
ception of  3  years  when  he  went  Into  private 
business. 
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He  was  Joint  author  of  legislation  setting 
up  a  promotion  system  for  the  Navy  and 
sponsoring  author  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act 
of  1938  which,  vmtU  passage  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act.  governed  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves. 

SERVED     WITH     HALSET 

The  general  returned  to  active  duty  In  the 
summer  of  1941  to  serve  at  sea  and  on  the 
staff  of  Adm.  William  Halsey  and  In  1942  with 
Adm.  Prank  J.  Fletcher  In  the  Solomons 
campaign. 

He  then  served  as  a  Marine  observer  in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  with  the  late  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  and  in  1945  assumed 
command  of  the  Awase  Airbase  on  Okinawa, 
where  an  enemy  bomb  explosion  Injured  his 
optic  nerve. 

General  Maas  returned  to  civilian  life  to 
become  asslsUnt  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Sperry  Corp.  He  later  became 
a  director  of  the  U.S.  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and 
of  Mutual  of  Omaha. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  return  to 
active  duty  In  the  Korean  war,  when  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  in  the  Pentagon,  General  Maas 
has  been  with  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  since  Its 
formation  in  1949. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Katherine;  a  son,  Mel- 
vin: three  daughters.  Patricia,  a  Marine 
major;  Mrs.  Anthony  C.  Martlno.  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Mrs.  Leo  Catteron,  of  Annapolis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
submitting  for  the  Record  this  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  explanatory 
of  the  career  of  the  late  Melvin  J.  Maas. 
I  wish  to  state  that  not  only  was  he  a 
major  general  of  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing an  illustrious  career,  but  he  also  was 
one  of  my  cherished  friends,  with  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving— together 
with  other  Senators  present  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives . 

He  was  stricken  blind  rather  late  in 
life.  His  energies  were  used  in  the  pub- 
lic good.  He  became  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
for  the  Handicapped. 

Now  he  is  gone.  I  have  written, 
through  dictation— for  I  cannot  actually 
read  what  I  have  dictated— a  letter  to  his 
widow.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  communication  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  together  with  my  remarks,  in 
tribute  to  this  great  American,  who  gave 
so  much  of  himself,  his  talents,  and  his 
compassion  to  mankind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging, 

April  14,  1964. 
Mrs.  Melvin  J.  Maas, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Dear  Mrs.  BIaas:  Permit  me  to  extend  deep- 
est sympathy  on  the  passing  of  your  beloved 
husband  my  cherished  friend.  Maj.  Gen.  Mel- 
vin J.  Maas.  The  Randolphs  share  your  sense 
of  loss  m  this  difficult  time. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Mel  when 
we  were  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  I  have  worked  closely  with  him  In 
his  post  as  chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
He  proved  himself  a  responsible  and  purpose- 
ful leader  and  one  who  was  ever  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  As  a 
courageous  military  commander  and  as  a 
statesman  of  vision  and  integrity.  Melvin  J. 
Maas  exemplified  the  strength  of  character 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  are  the  integral 
components  of  American  oltlcenihlp. 
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We  are  confident  that  you  and  your  chil- 
dren will  be  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  world  is  a  finer  place  because  of  the  wis- 
dom and  sacrifice  of  this  gifted  man. 

With  warmest  personal  wishes,  I  am. 

Very  truly. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Representative  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  of  Chi- 
cago— A  Tribute  on  His  Death  in  His 
85th  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  16,  1964 


Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  of  Chicago, 
was  typical  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
grand  polltlcos  of  the  old  school,  and  his 
death,  although  not  unexpected,  seems  to 
me  something  very  much  like  the  passing 
of    an    era.      For    me    Representative 
O'Brien,  gone  from  us  In  his  85th  year, 
embodied  the  finest  qualities  of  leader- 
ship m  the  politics  of  the  recent  decades 
and  the  Middle  West.    I  know  It  Is  the 
custom  to  refer  to  men  of  decision  and 
forthrightness    In   politics    as   "bosses." 
once  they  achieve  authority  and  great 
influence.     But  Tom  O'Brien,  as  I  ob- 
served him,  could  never  be  called  the 
boss  m  the  dictatorial,  the  peremptory, 
the    arbitrary,   the   domineering    sense. 
Rather,  he  was  known  to  most  of  us  in 
this  House  as  an  extremely  astute  master 
of  his  profession  who  rtded  by  right  of 
leadership  and  by  the  virtue  of  his  serv- 
ice to  his  district,   his  State,  and  his 
country.    Tom  O'Brien  was  not  listened 
to  merely  because  of  the  weight  of  his 
authority  and  the  force  of  his  personal 
will,  but  because  also  of  his  lucid  and 
dir^t  and  unwavering  judgments.     Of 
course,  he  knew  how  to  make  decisions, 
but  he  knew  also  how  to  respect  the 
opinions  and  the  decisions  of  others.    As 
a  great  craftsman  In  the  field  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  he  knew  how  wisely 
to  accept  compromise  when  compromise 
suggested  the  best  solution  for  the  good 
of  the  common  welfare.    Thus,  he  was 
the  type  of  legislative  leader  who  got 
things  done  and  arrived  at  his  goals  with 
the  least  possible  friction  and  without 
riding  roughshod  over  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him.    It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  man  that  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  soft  and  persuasive  and  his  manner 
gentle  and  cooperative.    The  respect  he 
enjoyed  from  the  Illinois  congesslonal 
delegation  was  so  great  that  he  was  its 
undisputed  leader  here  in  the  Congress, 
and  of  course  its  dean,  but  it  was  a  re- 
spect shared  by  many  other  Members  of 
the  House  from  all  over  the  country. 
What  has  been  said  here  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  Wednesday, 
April  14,  after  a  long  illness  in  the  Beth- 
esda Naval  Hospital,  Is  ample  testimony 
of  the  high  regard  In  which  he  was  held 
by  us  all. 

When  I  say  that  he  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  most  admired  qualities  In 
the  makeup  of  the  American  politician. 


I  mean  that  he  provided  the  service  to 
his  constituents  and  the  loyalty  to  them, 
to  his  party,  to  his  coiintry.  that  earned 
him   undying   loyalty   and   devotion  in 
return.    The  reason  that  his  following  in 
Illinois  never  abandoned  him  was  that  he 
never  abandoned  them,  and  as  he  fought 
valiantly  for  them,  so  they  fought  val- 
iantly for  him.     The  best  proof  is,  of 
course,  that  death  was  knocking  at  his 
door  at  the  very  moment  that  his  dedi- 
cated political  following,  in  the  Chicago 
area,  were  casting  ballots  to  make  sure 
he  would  be  a  candidate  and  then  a 
Member  again  in  this  House  for  his  15th 
term.     It  is  symptomatic,  too,  that  in 
this   House,    as   our   comments   during 
these  days  so  eloquently  prove,  he  en- 
joyed  a  deep,  an   abiding,   a   powerful 
range  of  friendships.    Only  a  strict  per- 
sonal and  political  Integrity,  and  a  long 
record  of  keeping  one's   promises  and 
acting  on  principle,  can  bring  that  about. 
The  Illinois  delegation  enjoys  a  high 
quality  of  leadership  among  its  mem- 
bers but  e\  en  among  them  Tom  O'Brien 
was  unique.   It  is  my  most  devout  prayer 
that  the  current  and  the  forthcoming 
generations  of  Americans  will  send  to 
this  Chamber  to  represent  them,  men  as 
dedicated  and  as  competent  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  affairs  of  their  time,  as  Tom 
O'Brien  was  in  the  handling  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his.    Politics  in  our  country  will 
never  know  a  higher  level  of  character 
than  that  provided  by  Tom  O'Brien. 


Salute  to  the  Federal  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  16,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
noon  today,  the  Federal  Union,  Inc..  and 
the  Advisory  Coimcll  of  the  International 
Movement  for  Atlantic  Union,  held  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  BuUding  at  which  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  preside. 

The  event  cMnmemorated  two  dates 
sigrdficant  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment for  federal  union.  First,  today 
we  celebrate  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  George  Washington 
left  his  plantation  home  In  Virginia  to 
ride  to  New  York  aty  for  his  inaugura- 
tion as  the  first  President  of  these  United 

It  Is,  of  course,  just  one  more  histori- 
cal event  in  this  history -filled  175th  an- 
niversary year  of  the  establishment  of 
our  present  form  of  government  under 
the  Constitution. 

When  one  considers  that  our  Nation— 
though  relatively  young— has  the  oldest 
written,  working  constitution  In  the 
world,  It  bec<«nes  clear  what  a  marvel- 
ous triumph  of  man's  reason  we  com- 
memorate this  year. 

The  second  date  is  one  notable  because 
of  its  significance  in  the  federal  union 
movement,  founded  by  our  Mr.  Clarence 
Streit.  Plred  by  a  vision  of  a  Federal 
Union   of   North    Atlantic   States,   Mr. 
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Streit  began  a  campaign  to  make  this 
idea  a  reality,  a  campaign  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life.  ».    «    *    w. 

To  him,  this  date  recalls  the  first  stir- 
rings of  interest  for  his  ideas  of  federal 
union  among  the  people  of  the  Midwest 
a  region  which  had  a  long  history  of 
Isolationist  feeling. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  his  success 
can  be  seen  today.  We  know  that  the 
isolationism  which  once  dominated  the 
Nation's  midlands  has  all  but  vamshed 
melted  like  snow  before  the  frictions  of 
our  modern  times  and  the  fervor  of  men 
like  Clarence  Streit. 

More  than  any  one  event,  it  wa^  the 
founding  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  that  brought  our  Nation 
closest  to  a  true  federal  union  with  the 
democracies  of  Western  Europe.  Today 
however,  with  signs  of  a  thaw  in  the  cold 
war  the  structure  of  NATO  has  begun 
to  show  signs  of  stress  There  is  grave 
danger  that,  instead  of  pressing  forward 
to  the  goal  of  union.  NATO  will  be 
scrapped. 

Recentb-  we  have  heard  warnings 
about  this  eventuality  from  no  less  a 
world  statesman  than  Konrad  Adenauer. 
He  has  warned  that  Soviet  tactics  in  the 
next  few  years  would  be  directed  at 
breaking  up  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
after  1969.  the  year  when  the  treaty 
comes  up  for  renewal.  . 

He  urged  that  the  NATO  countries 
overcome  their  differences  and  make 
urgently  needed  changes  in  tne  NATO 
treaiv  by  1967.  If  this  is  to  be  accom- 
pUshed.  we  must,  of  course,  begin  now 
to  work  and  plan  for  those  changes. 

Any  revision  of  this  treaty  should  be 
aimed  at  promoting  a  closer  union  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  job  will  be  difficult, 
for  there  is  sure  to  be  objection  from 
Prance  but  we  must— as  President 
Johnson  is  fond  of  saying— "reason  to- 
gether" for  the  good  of  all. 

The  group  of  Congressmen  and  other 
distingriished    guests    at    the    limcheon 
we^°  pr:-.-ileged  to  hear  three  speakers 
who  are  exceptionally  knowledgeable  in 
matters  of  federal  union.     Hon.  George 
V.  Allen,   former  Director  of  the   US 
Information    Agency,    former    Ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslavia  and  now  executive 
director  of  the  .\merican  Tobacco  In- 
stitute, spoke  on  the  meaning  of  the  fed- 
eral union  in  our  Nation's  history.    Th< 
distinguished    gentleman    from    Illinoi! 
TMr    PnrDLXTl  spoke  on  the  change  ir, 
attitude    toward     federal    union    wiU. 
Europe  which  has  occurred  since  193S. 
The  final  speaker  of  the  day  was  Mr. 
gtreit  himself   who  discussed  the  mean  ■ 
tag  of   America's  "revolution"  of   178!  i 
and    its    meaning    for    the    concept    o. 
Atlantlca.  ,    . 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  mcludt 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  AHen.  Representative 
Pindley  and  Mr.  Streit.  and  comment 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagnesj: 

RKVCAaX3    0»    GlORCZ    V.    ALI.K*.    PoaMEE 

DmrCTo*  o»  U.S.  Ixtormatiow  Acxhct  J 
Aa  we  commemorate  this  ajirUvcrsary,  tae 
aharp  contvriat  tn  commvmlcationa  befwe^ 
I78»  and  the  present  13  worth  recalling. 
Then  9  days  elapaed  between  the  counting 
of  th«  electoral  ballot*  In  Wew  Tort  and  tae 
notWcatlon.  at  WaaHIncton  to  Mount  Vemcm 
that  he  had"  been  cbo«n  Prealdent.  In  co4- 
traat,  a  fai«e  rumor  on  Monday  that  Khni- 
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shchev  had  died  was  flashed  to  radio  and 
TV  stations  around  the  globe,  and  before  a 
correction  could  be  obtained  20  minute, 
later,  the  rumor  had  already  been  broadcf^t 
to    villagers   from   Timbuktu   to   Tlerra   del 

^Alb°ert  Beverldge.  In  his  life  of  John 
Marshall,  gives  a  delightful  description  of  the 
state  of  transportation  175  years  ago^  When 
Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  on  April  16. 
1789  to  travel  by  carriage  to  assume  the 
duties  of  President,  "his  carriage  stuck  In 
the  mud.  and  only  after  It  had  been  pried 
UD  with  poles  and  pulled  out  with  ropes 
could  the  Father  of  his  Country  proceed  on 
his  Journey:  and  this.  too.  over  the  principal 
highway  of  Maryland." 

Beverldge  adds  that  the  driver  of  a 
lumbering  coach  of  that  day  would  shout  to 
his  passengers:  "Lean  to  the  right,  and  all 
the  jostled  and  bethumped  travelers  crowded 
to  that  side  of  the  clumsy  vehicle.  Left. 
roared  the  coachman  a  little  later,  and  his 
fares  threw  themselves  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  ruts  and  gullies,  now  on  one  side  and 
now  on  the  other,  of  the  highway  were  so 
deep  that  only  by  acting  as  a  shift  ballast 
could  the  vovagers  maintain  the  stage's  cen- 
ter of  gravity  and  keep  it  from  an  upset. 

"Richard  Henrv  Lee  objected  to  the  Con- 
stitution," savs  Beverldge.  "because,  among 
other    things."  'many    citizens    will    be    more 
than  300  miles  from  the  seat  of  this   (Na- 
tional)   Government   and  as  many  assessors 
and  collectors  of  Federal  taxes  will  be  above 
300  miles  from  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  will  be  less.'  "  ,     ,    ^ 
Advances  In  the  physical  sciences,  includ- 
ing  communications  technology   have  been 
constant  since  1789,  but  progress  In  political 
silence  has  been  uneven  and  uncertain.     The 
cities    of    Washington    and    San    Juan    and 
Anchorage  and  Honolulu  are  close  neighbors 
today  not  only  In  time  but  also  In  political 
structure,    thanfc;    to    federation.     On    the 
other  hand,  the  distance  between  the  United 
States    and    France    today,    politically    &na 
psychologlcaliv.  is  greater  than  It  was  In  1789^ 
The   Federal   Constitution   of   the   United 
States    takes    only    seven    pages,    with    the 
amendments.  In  the  World  Almanac,  yet  It 
contains    the   framework   within   which    the 
original   States,   now   grown   to   be   50.   have 
thrived  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  docu- 
ment has  shown  Its  capacity  for  adaptation, 
and    the    same    basic    principles    embodied 
therein  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  gov- 
ernment   of    other    communities    of    peoples 
having  a  similar  background  and  common 

goals. 

The  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  form  a 
common  community,  geographically  and  cul- 
turally The  peoples  of  Europe  and  America 
are  Joint  heirs  of  the  political  and  ethical 
concepts  of  the  Judeo-Hellenic  tradition. 
Yet  two  World  Wars  have  started  among  this 
very  group  of  peoples  during  the  present 
century.  World  Wars  I  and  U  have  been 
called,  with  reason,  civil  wars.  One  of  our 
purposes  todav  must  be  to  assure,  at  the 
least,  that  a  third  civil  war  does  not  break  out 
within  this  same  community.  Another  pur- 
pose Is  to  build  a  solid  enough  structure  to 
avoid,  discourage,  and  If  necessary,  repel  any 
aggression  from  the  outside. 

Fifteen  free  nations  can  be  held  together 
today  on  the  same  basic  principles  that  13 
sovereign  States  were  merged  Into  one  fed- 
eration In  1789— by  providing  machinery 
through  which  differences  can  be  thrashed 
out.  adjudicated,  or  compromised,  and  by 
which.  If  necessary,  aggression  from  with- 
out or  defection  from  within,  can  be 
repelled. 

George  Washington  began  a  Journey  Into 
the  unknown  In  1789.  The  new  Constitution 
seemed  a  medley  of  accommodations  and  ad- 
justments which  pleased  no  one  entirely,  and 
the  reaxilt  was  bitterly  distrusted  by  a  large 
part  of  our  population.  There  were  no 
precedents  for  the  legislative.  execuUve.  and 


judicial  branches  to  follow.  This  Federal 
system  was  a  new  political  concept.  Wash- 
Ington'B  uneasiness,  as  he  traveled  north, 
must  have  matched  his  physical  discomfort. 

Yet.  a  mere  50  years  later,  E>r.  Tocquevllle 
was  able  to  hall  this  same  document  as  a 
great  political  discovery,  and  a  half  century 
later  Lord  Acton  saw  it  as  "an  astonishing 
and  unexampled  success."  Gladstone  re- 
ferred to  It  as  the  greatest  document  ever 
stricken  off  at  one  Ume  by  the  pen  and  pur- 
pose of  man. 

I  submit  that  the  limits  of  this  powerful 
concept  have  not  been  reached.  As  we  look 
backward  to  1789.  we  can  also  look  forward — 
not  175  years  ahead  but  to  the  Immediate 
future.  The  atomic  age  Is  pressing  upon  u«. 
We  must  hasten,  or  we  shall  lose  the  heritage 
we  celebrate  today. 


Text  or  Remarks  bt  Representative  Paul 
FtNDLET,  Republican,  or  Ilunois 
My  colleagues  of  the  Congress,  and  my  col- 
leagues, one  and  all.  In  the  family  of  freedom, 
the  year  1964  is  a  year  for  reflection  and 
forethought.  It  Is  the  176th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Republic.  It  Is  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
and  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

It  Is  also  the  25th  anniversary  of  an  under- 
taking as  creative  and  as  hopeful  as  the 
American  Republic  Itself,  as  breathtaking  In 
Its  potential  for  good  as  the  World  Wars 
were  awful  In  their  power  to  destroy.  Seven 
months  before  World  War  II  began,  the  book 
"Union  Now"  was  published.  Written  by 
Clarence  K.  Streit.  one  of  our  speakers  today, 
it  proposed  a  federal  union  of  the  democra- 
cies of  the  North  Atlantic.  A  few  months 
later  a  membership  association  now  known 
as  Federal  Union.  Inc.  was  established  to 
promote  the  Idea  set  forth  In  the  book. 

The  "now"  of  "Union  Now"  Is  yet  to  be. 
but  In  the  25  years  since  the  proposal  first 
appeared  In  print,  remarkable  progress  can 
be  noted. 

In  1939  the  doctrine  of  al>solute  national- 
ism ruled  world  thought  and  action  Just  as 
completely  as  the  dogma  of  communism 
rules  Russia  today.  The  League  of  Nations 
had  few  believers.  In  the  United  States  iso- 
lationism had  sunk  to  neutralism. 

The  "Union  Now"  proposal — to  use  the 
magic  of  the  U.S.  constitutional  system  to 
link  the  free  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic- 
was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  visionary, 
unrealistic.  Utopian,  or  downright  dangerous. 
Eyebrows  went  up  all  the  way  when  it 
was  apparent  that  traditionally  isolationist 
United  States  was  to  lead— not  just  partici- 
pate— In  the  federal  union. 

A  1939  review  of  Mr.  Strelfs  book  wrote 
that  the  author  must  mean  "now"  in  the 
geological  sense. 

Today  attitudes  have  changed  Immensely. 
The  advance  toward  Atlantic  union  has  been 
so  great  the  only  serious  questions  left  are 
how  and  when— in  time  to  prevent  another 
disaster,  or  too  late. 

Neutralism  Is  now  gone  from  the  United 
States  and  so  is  isolationism.  The  U.S.  took 
the  lead  In  forming  NATO,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  with  a  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Council  and  a  North  Atlantic 
commander.  The  term  "Atlantic  Commu- 
nity" has  become  commonplace,  and  so  has 
the  fundamental  interdependence  of  this 
community.  A  group  of  Republicans  in  the 
House  is  devoting  its  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  strengthening  NATO. 

The  federal  union  proposed  in  "Union 
Now"  Is  a  respectable  proposal,  given  serious 
consideration  In  many  high  places. 

Each  of  the  four  leading  prospecto  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination— Gold- 
water,  Nixon,  Rockefeller,  and  Lodge— has 
spoken  plainly  either  in  behalf  of  this  very 
proposal  or  for  structural  changes  to  make 
NATO  mors  effocUvs  and  durable. 


196J^ 

In  a  foreign  policy  statement  In  Life  maga- 
zine, January  17,  Senator  Qolowateb  made 
the  key  to  his  own  policy  the  '•structural 
strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  community. 
••We  must  rethink  the  purpose  of  the  al- 
liance, and  the  degree  m  which  we  are 
willing  to  concede  to  NATO  certain  pre- 
rogatives which  we  now  reserve  to  our- 
selves." ^  ,  __  . 
In  April  1963,  Richard  Nixon,  who  missed 
the  White  House  by  a  few  votes,  urged  "ex- 
panding NATO  to  a  political  confederation. 
He  called  It  the  only  solution  for  NATO. 

Just  last  month  Governor  Rockefeller 
spoke  up  for  a  ••union  of  the  free."  In  1962 
he  said  "The  Federal  Idea,  which  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  applied  In  their  historic  act  of 
political  creation  In  the  18th  century,  can 
be  applied  In  this  20th  century  In  the  larger 
context  of  the  world  of  free  nations— If  we 
will  but  match  our  forefathers  In  courage 
and  vision."  ,    ^         . 

Ambassador  Lodge,  until  his  appointment 
to  South  Vietnam,  was  director  general  of 
the  Atlantic  Institute.  Last  year  he  spoke 
UP  for  a  "union  of  free  nations." 

On  July  4.  1962.  President  Kennedy  called 
for  a  "declaration  of  Interdependence  In  the 
Atlantic  community."  »,,„,„»„r 

On  July  10.  1963.  former  Prime  Minister 
Anthony  Eden  came  out  for  an  "Atlantic 
Federation"  on  the  Initial  Telstar  broadcast 
and  asked  General  Eisenhower  If  he  agreed 
that  "the  only  future  really  deserving  of  our 
efforts  and  our  Idealism  Is  some  sort  of  At- 
lanUc  Union." 

General  Elsenhower  replied.  Well  An- 
thony, you  have  stated  the  final  objective 
beautifully  and  eloquently." 

This  U  a  year  to  give  pause  to  any  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  any  father  or  mother, 
and  any  son  or  daughter.  It  should  help 
open  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  Idea  of 
constituting  a  new  great  union  of  the  free, 
not  in  the  future,  not  eventually,  but  now 
while  the  living  can  enjoy  Its  Immense  ad- 
vantages. 

Federal  union  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
llfe-and-death  problem  of  securing  freedom 
peacefully  that  has  proved  practical  through 
seven  generations— as  attested  by  this  175th 
birthday  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  times  demand  an  Imaginative  yet 
thoroughly  tested  program.  They  demand 
bold,  swift,  comprehensive  action  capable  of 
moving  the  hearts  of  men.  Atlantic  federal 
union  offers  that  kind  of  program.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  deeply  Identi- 
fied with  the  basic  principles  and  patrotlsm 
of  the  American  people,  of  springing  from 
the  purest  sources  of  American  life,  of 
pioneering  and  carrying  forward  heroically 
the  living  American  dream. 

For  that  reason.  I  propose  that  President 
Johnson  assemble  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of 
citizens  and  invite  the  leaders  of  other  NATO 
nations  to  do  the  same.  Then  let  these  best 
minds  of  the  free  world  sit  down  together. 
Just  as  our  forefathers  met  In  Philadelphia 
In  1787.  Let  them  fashion  and  propose  for 
ratification  a  new  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  the  honest  can  repair. 
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America's  Forgotten  Revolution  of  1789— 
AND  Its  Meaning  for  Atlantica  Now 
(By  Clarence  Streit) 
Much  as  the  names  London  and  Paris,  In 
news  dispatches  are  taken  to  mean  Britain 
and  Prance,  the  name  of  our  Capital  often 
means  to  the  world  our  Government  and 
people.  This  was  true  even  before  this  city 
and  this  Government  existed  or  we  formed 
one  people.  They  all  resulted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union  whose  advent  we  commemorate 
today— and  George  Washington's  leadership 
was  decisive  In  this  achievement.  But  even 
before  this  vast  creation,  his  virtues  had 
made  his  name  renowned  through  the  civi- 
lized world,  a  symbol  of  the  free  principles 
the  13  States  had  declared  in  1776.  the  most 


potent  yeast  that  freedom  then  possessed 
with  which  to  transform  a  world  far  more 
sodden  with  oppression  than  Is  ours  today. 
Today,  the  name  Washington  stands  for 
the  worlds  strongest  power.  But  does  this 
name  now  have  the  revolutlonajy  fermenting 
fo  ce  for  our  Ideals  It  had  when  its  power 
came  from  moral  virtues,  rather  than  from 
missiles  and  money? 

In  his  Farewell  Address.  Washington 
asked  "Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  people 
with  Its  virtue?"  To  assure  to  Washington 
now  the  power  for  freedom  and  union  it  had 
when  that  name  stood  also  for  a  living  man. 
must  we  not  have  the  virtue  to  remember 
the  great  creators  and  creative  acU  that  gave 
us  our  present  material  power? 

It  was  on  March  4,  1789,  that  our  Federal 
Union  began  "the  career  It  has  so  grandly 
run"  to  quote  the  great  English  historian 
of  freedom.  Lord  Acton.  The  slowness  with 
which  It  began  to  function  reflects  the 
apat^y  and  hostility  It  stUl  had  to  overcome. 
New  York  City  was  then  the  Capital,  and  It 
hailed  with  cannon  and  bells  the  dawn  of 
March  4  But  though  that  date  had  been  of- 
ficially set  nearly  6  months  previous  as  the 
day  for  the  Federal  Government  to  begin 
work  it  could  not  start  to  function,  for  only 
8  Senators  and  14  Representatives  had  ar- 
ilved.    Neither  House  had  a  quorum. 

Only  11  States  had  then  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, and  though  these  Included  New 
York  Its  State  government  remained  so  hos- 
tile to  the  new  Federal  Union  that  the  presi- 
dential electors,  who  had  cast  their  votet 
for  President  in  February,  Included  no  New 
Yorkers,  and  no  Senators  from  New  York 
appeared  In  the  Senate  until  mid-July.  The 
number  of  Representatives  the  Constitution 
gave  the  11  States  totalled  59— but  it  took 
nearly  a  month  before  the  14  reached,  on 
April  1  the  30  needed  for  a  quorum  and  the 
House  could  do  business.  The  Senate  was 
then  indeed  a  club;  there  were  only  22  Sen- 
ators— but  it  took  more  than  a  montb.  It  was 
April  6th,  before  the  8  grew  to  12  and 
the  Senate  had  a  quorum.  Only  on  that  day 
could  the  two  Houses  meet  Jointly  and  count 
the  electoral  ballots  and  announce  the  unan- 
imous election  of  George  Washington  as 
President.  ^ 

This  dragging  of  feet  explains  why  George 
Washington  did  not  leave  Mount  Vernon  for 
his  inauguration  until  April  16—6  weeks 
after  the  day  set  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  begin.  Ironically,  the  Father  of  o\xr 
Country  is  our  only  President  who  never  got 
to  serve  his  full  4-year  term  even  while  liv- 
ing He  was  shortchanged  by  those  6  weeks. 
His  first  term  ended  not  4  years  after  April 
30  when  he  was  Inaugurated,  but  4  years 
after  March  4.  1789— for  that  day  remained, 
and  still  remains,  the  birthday  of  our  Federal 

Union. 

This  birthday  was  marked  every  4  years 
thereafter  by  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  new  Congress  on  March  4,  until 
1933  when  the  20th  amendment  advanced 
the  date  to  January.  Since  then  this  birth- 
day has  been  Increasingly  forgotten.  Even 
this  175th  anniversary  passed  with  no  official 
celebration  of  March  4.  Nothing  marked 
that  day  this  year  except  half  a  dozen 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  (three  of 
them  by  Members  present  here  today — Con- 
gressmen Zablocki.  Findley  and  Schwkngkl) 
and  by  a  luncheon  which  our  organizations 
held  in  New  York. 

If  any  day  deserves  to  be  celebrated  by  us 
every  year.  It  Is  March  4,  for  It  marks  an 
even  more  revolutionary  event,  in  some  ma- 
jor respects,  than  the  Fourth  of  July.  This 
"forgotten  revolution"  drastlcaUy  changed 
the  United  States  frcMn  an  association  or 
alliance  of  sovereign  State  governments,  as  It 
was  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Into 
a  Federal  state  composed,  primarily,  of 
sovereign  cltlrens  rather  than  SUtes.  And  It 
was  much  more  than  that :  It  was  one  of  the 


greatest    breakthroughs    In    world    political 
history,   as   eminent   foreign    scholars   have 

testified.  .     ^. 

We   now   think   of   the   Constitution   as  a 
means  for   governing  domestic  rather   than 
foreign  affairs.    But  to  the  people  of  each  of 
the  13  SUtes  It  came  as  a  bold  "experiment 
(to  quote  Washington)    In   foreign   poUcy— 
a  new  way  to  govern  their  own  SUtes  rela- 
tions with  the  other  12,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world— a  way  so  new  as  to  be  unheard  of. 
It  was  far  worse  than  that  to  Patrick  Henry, 
who   nearly   killed   It   aborning.     Convinced 
It  would  destroy  the  Uberty  of  Virginians,  he 
almost  persuaded  them  not  to  ratify  It.     He 
told  them  this  Constitution  was  ••extremely 
pernicious    •    •    •   and    dangerous,"    "oppres- 
sive,"  "absurd."  "the  most  fatal  plan  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived  to  enslave  a  free 
people,"  and  "a  solution  as  radical  as  that 
which  separated  us  from  Great  Britain." 

Radical  it  was  Indeed.  It  completely  re- 
versed the  system  on  which  the  United 
States  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation was  based.  Both  systems  applied 
the  Roman  maxim  of  "divide  and  rule" — 
but  in  opposite  ways :  The  Confederation  ap- 
plied It  to  divide  the  American  people  (or 
rather,  to  keep  them  divided)  Into  New 
Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians,  Virginians  and  so 
on.  let  their  State  governments  rule  not  only 
their  purely  SUte  affairs  but  their  own  com- 
mon affairs  with  the  people  of  the  other 
SUtes. 

The  Constitution  allowed  the  American 
people  to  rule  the  United  SUtes  as  well  as 
their  own  SUte  governments;  it  did  this  by 
uniting  the  people  while  keeping  all  their 
governmenU  divided- the  SUte  govemmente 
independent  of  one  another,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Independent  of  them  all,  and  lu 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
separated  from  each  other,  and  ite  Senate 
from  Its  House. 

Under  the  Confederation  the  relations  of 
the  13  States  were  set  up  basically  the  same 
as  those  of  the  15  AUantic  allies  now.     Each 
had  Its  own  armed  force,  trade  barriers,  cxir- 
rency.  citizenship,  and  foreign  policy— when 
Massachusette    closed    Its    porte    to    British 
ships,  rival  Connecticut  opened  Its  harbors 
to  them      Common  affairs  were  handled,  as 
in  the  NATO  Council,  through  a  one-house 
body     (Congress)     composed    of     Delegates 
named.  Instructed  and  paid  by  their  SUte 
governments.     Each    State    had    one    vote — 
and  a  veto  over  any  change  In  the  Confed- 
eration—and the   Congress    (again  like  the 
NATO  Council )  — had  no  power  to  enforce  Its 
resolutions,  or  make  delinquent  SUtes  fur- 
nish their  military  or  financial  quotas.     The 
U.S.  President  was  as  powerless  then  as  the 
NATO  President  is  now. 

It  was  the  Federal  Constitution  that  gave 
the  United  States  what  we  now  take  for 
granted— its  common  market,  common  cur- 
rency, common  citizenship,  common  stand- 
ing armed  force.  It  was  Federal  Union  that 
gave  us  our  common  government,  one  rep- 
resenting the  people  directly  rather  than 
their  State  governments — a  common  gov- 
ernment with  voting  power  proportioned  to 
population,  and  no  StaU  having  a  veto,  with 
power  to  govern  the  fields  transferred  to  It 
by  operating  dlrecUy  on  the  citizens  through 
a  strong  Executive. 

The  Constitution  reversed  no  less  revolu- 
tlonarlly  the  purpose  of  the  previous,  so- 
called  United  States.  The  confederal  aim 
was  to  malnum  the  "sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence"  of  each  of  the  SUtes  tlxal 
made  It.  The  Federal  purpose  was.  and  Is. 
to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  clttowis 
who  made  the  Constitution— "We  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes.  in  order  to  •  •  • 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Uberty  to  our- 
selves •  •  •  do  ordain  and  esUbllsh  this 
Constitution." 

This  transformation  from  Confederation  to 
Federal  Union  was  so  profound  as  to  con- 
stitute   a    "second     American    revolution 
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much  more  extraordinary  than  the  preceding 
one  we  all  remember,  the  one  which  set  up 
those  13  "free  and  Independent  States. 

The  13  Colonies  were  not  the  flrst  to  hreaK 
away  from  the  mother  country  and  become 
independent.  Nor  were  they  the  first  to  set 
up  democracies  and  unite  them  In  a  con- 
federacy. This  had  been  done  by  the  ancient 
Greek  city  states.  But  the  13  were  the  &-8t 
to  solve  the  problem  that  had  always  baffled 
manldnd  and  had  led  to  the  destruction  of 
democracy  ever  since  the  ancient  Greek  failed 
to  solve  It:  How  to  unite  democracies  ef- 
fectively democratically,  endurlngly?  How 
to  balance  equitably  big  and  little  States? 
How  to  save  liberty  from  Its  hereditary  twin 
foes— tyranny  and  anarchy,  too  much  gov- 
ernment and  too  little? 

As  Lord  Acton  said  of  the  13  some  70  years 
later-  "They  had  solved  with  astonishing  and 
unexampled  success  two  problems  which  had 
hltJierto  baffled  the  capacity  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations;  they  had  contrived  a 
system  of  federal  government  which  prodi- 
giously Increased  the  national  power  and  yet 
respected  local  liberties  and  authorities;  and 
they  had  founded  It  on  the  principle  of 
equality,  without  surrendering  the  securities 
for  property  and  freedom." 

They  achieved  this  historic  breakthrough, 
as  Tocquevtlle  pointed  out,  by  "this  Con- 
stitution which  •  •  •  rests,  in  fact,  on  a 
theory  that  Is  entirely  new.  and  which  stands 
as    a    great    discovery    In    modern    political 

science." 

"Revolution"  connotes  something  rela- 
tively great  In  scope  done  in  relatively  little 
time  by  relatively  new  ways.  By  all  these 
three  acid  tests,  the  second  American  revo- 
lution outranks  the  first  one. 

In  scope:  It  was  not  only  greater  In  com- 
parison with  past  human  achievement,  but 
In  comparison  with  even  the  latest  compa- 
rable efforts.  The  European  union  movement 
has  gained  great  and  deserved  credit  for  Its 
achievements,  yet  the  European  Common 
Market  is  only  one  Item  among  those  which 
the  Constitution  wrapped  up  In  its  Federal 
package. 

As  for  speed:  It  took  Europe  9  years  from 
the  first  proposals  in  1948  to  reach  the  stage 
of  signing  In  1957  the  Treaty  of  Rome — un- 
der which  the  Common  Market  of  the  Six 
Nations  wo\ild  be  completed  by  1970 — an- 
other 13  years  (President  de  Gaulle  permit- 
ting) or  22  years  In  all.  Now  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  sundial  era.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
government  to  propose  formally  (thanks  to 
Alexander  HamUton)  that  a  Federal  Con- 
vention be  called  to  "revise  and  amend"  the. 
Articles  of  Confederation.  That  was  on  July 
20  1782.  Five  years  later  the  Convention 
met.  drafted,  and  signed  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution— all  In  1787. 

After  long  and  strenuovis  debate  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  it  was  ratified  by  enough 
<rf  them  for  the  Federal  Government  to  b« 
inaugurated  leas  than  2  years  later— 7  years 
from  start  to  completion.  This  In  the  sun- 
dial, oxcart  age.  when  It  took  24  days  tc 
carry  the  Declaration  of  Independence  froff 
Philadelphia  to  South  Carolina  by  the  fast 
est  means  available. 

Yet  the  peoples  of  the  13  States  did  fat 
more  than  begin  a  common  market  In  thosf 
7  years:  they  set  up  at  the  same  time  $ 
common  currency,  defense  force,  foreign  polV 
ley.  citizenship,  government.  All  this  wafc 
done  as  a  step  In  the  dark,  a  bold  experlf 
ment  undertaken  despite  the  warning  df 
Patrick  Henry  against  a  soluUon  which  thalt 
fiery  revolutionist  called  "as  radical"  as  the 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  By  way  Of 
comparison,  that  first  American  Revolution 
took  8  years— from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  ratification  of  the  peaoe 
treaty  In  1783 — or  18  years  If  one  starts  with 
the  Stamp  Act  In  1785. 

Let  us  turn  to  our  third  acid  test.    Th4t 
first  American  Revolution  was  achieved   In 


the    age-old    way— by    violence,    bloodshed. 
,,ar— 8  years  of  war.     The  second  American 

! evolution  was  achieved  in  a  new  way— peace- 
ully— not  merely  without  war  but  without 
ny  bloodshed  or  violence,  to  my  knowledge, 
texcept  one  minor  riot  In  Albany.  N.Y.  It 
happened  on  the  fourth  of  July  1788.  while 
jthe  New  York  State  Convention,  elected  by 
the  people  to  approve  or  reject  the  Consti- 
tution was  meeting  In  Poughkeepsle— only 
ihalfway  through  Its  heated  6  weeks'  debate 
on  the  subject.  Only  1  man  was  kUled  and 
18  injured  In  that  Albany  riot. 

In  our  time  most  Americans  profess  to  at- 
tach high  importance  to  peaceful  solution  of 
this  very  problem.  And  well  they  should, 
since  they  had  to  suffer  the  bloodshed  of  two 
World  Wars  and  be  faced  by  another  atomic 
one  before  they  would  enter  even  the  At- 
lantic alliance.  One  might  expect  such  a 
generation  to  consider  as  revolutionary  in- 
deed the  fact  that  their  forebears  made  the 
Riant  breakthrough  from  alliance  to  federa- 
tion without  war  and  with  practically  no 
violence  or  bloodshed.  Yet  this  revolution 
is  the  forgotten  revolution— forgotten  even 
by  our  generation.  So  much  do  we  still  seek 
peace  by  rating  the  victories  of  violence  as 
more  memorable,  more  heroic,  more  revo- 
lutionary than  the  triumphs  of  reason. 

Some  will  say— indeed,  many  here  and  In 
Europe  have  said  to  me  through  25  years— 
that  it  was  relatively  easy  for  the  people  of 
the  13  States  to  do  all  they  did  In  so  liUle 
time  with  so  little  violence,  and  therefore 
it  wasn't  so  great  a  thing  after  all.  They 
mean  that  they  assume  it  was  easy,  compared 
to  the  problems  they  see  facing  the  step 
from  alliance  to  union  In  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  faced  the 
situation  in  America  then  were  In  a  much 
better  position  to  judge  Its  difficulties  than 
we  are  now— especially  the  great  majority  of 
us  who  are  so  Incredibly  ignorant  of  the  con- 
ditions in  which  this  second  revoluUon  was 
achieved.  Patrick  Henry  was  by  no  means 
the  only  one  who  found  that  this  break- 
through was  as  •radical"  as  the  one  we  re- 
member so  well. 

To  Alexander  Hamilton  It  was  more  than 
a  revolution,  it  was  a  miracle.  We  have 
time  to  hear  only  three  other  witnesses  two 
Americans  and  one  European.  We  call  to 
the  stand  first  George  Washington. 

Only  3   months  before   the   Federal  Con- 
vention   met.    he    wrote    General    Knox    on 
February  3.  1787.  "I  believe  that  the  polit- 
ical machine  will  yet  be  much  tumbled  and 
tossed,  and  possibly  wrecked  altogether,  be- 
fore such  a  system  •   •   •  will  be  adopted. 
The  darling  sovereignties  of  the  States  in- 
dividually  •    •    •  would  give  their  weight  of 
opposition."      Still    more    gloomily    General 
Washington  vfrote  a  month  later.  March  10. 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary   of  Congress   that 
the  latter's  opinion  that  "attempts  to  alter  or 
amend   it— the   Articles  of   Confederation- 
will  be  like  the  propplngs  of  a  house  that  is 
ready  to  fall,  and  which  no  shoars  can  sup- 
port (as  many  seem  to  think)   may  also  be 
true      But  is  the  public  mind  matured  for 
such  an  important  change  as   the  one   you 
have  suggested?    What  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of   a  premature   attempt?  •   •       A 
thirst  for  power,  and  for  the  bantling.  I  had 
like  to  have  said  monster,  for  sovereignty, 
which    have    taken   such   fast    hold   of    the 
States  Individually  will  •  •  '  form  a  strong 
phalanx  against  it.     It  Is  more  than  prob- 
able that  we  shall  exhibit  the  last  melancholy 
proof,  that  mankind  are  not  competent  to 
their  own  Goverrunent." 

How  often  I  have  been  told  that  the 
public  Is  not  ripe  for  even  an  Atlantic  Fed- 
eral Convention,  that  it  would  be  too  danger- 
ous to  risk  failure.  The  difference  between 
these  modern  nay-sayers  and  Washington  Is 
that  he  nonetheless  agreed  to  stake  his  pres- 
tige by  serving  as  a  delegate.     When,  after  a 


3-day  horseback  ride  from  Mount  Vernon,  he 
arrived  at  Independence  Hall  on  May  14,  the 
day  set  for  the  Convention  to  open,  he  found 
the  only  other  delegation  present  was  the 
one  from  Philadelphia. 

With  such  proof  of  public  apathy  or  hos- 
tility, his  modem  successors  in  office  would. 
I  fear  have  saddled  their  plane  and  jetted 
home."  The  Father  of  our  Federal  Union 
merits  that  title  because  he  stayed,  cooling 
his  heels  for  11  days  until  a  quorum  of  seven 
delegations  allowed  the  Convention  to  open 

iJurlng  those  11  days  that  tried  the  souls 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  "practical"  dele- 
gates vu-ged  that  the  Convention— If  It  ever 
could  open— limit  its  efforts  to  some  halfway 
measures  which  the  people  might  approve. 
But  George  Washington,  deeply  aa  he  shared 
the  prevailing  pessimism,  intervened  with  one 
of  the  most  decisive  speeches  In  human  his- 
tory. Certainly  It  was  the  shortest  of  Impor- 
tant speeches.     Here  is  the  whole  of  It: 

•It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose 
win  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful 
confUct  Is  to  be  sustained.  If.  to  please  the 
people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disap- 
prove, how  can  we  afterward  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  the  honest  can  repair;  the  event 
Is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

Result:    The   practical   men  gave  In.  and 
the  ConvenUon  began  with  so  revolutionary 
a    spirit    that   It    Ignored   Its    instructions— 
which   limited   it   to   merely  amending   the 
Articles    of   Confederation— and   set   out   to 
draft  a  whole  new  government  on  lines  which 
the    delegates    themselves    believed     would 
work— and  they  left  the  result  to  the  people, 
and   to   the  hand   of  God.     Six  weeks  later 
the  Convention  had  come  to  complete  dead- 
lock, after  such  wrangling  that  Washington 
on  July  10.  wrote  to  Hamilton  (who  had  been 
called  back  to  New  York)  :  "I  almost  despair 
of  seeing  a  favorable  issue  to  the  proceedings 
of  your  Convention,  and  to  therefore  repent 
having    had    any    agency    in    the    business." 
But  he  ended  his  letter  by  saying  character- 
istically:   "The   crisis    is    equally    Important 
and  alarming,  and  no  opposition  under  such 
circumstances  should  discourage  exertion  un- 
til the  signature  is  fixed." 

When  the  Constitution  was  finally  signed 
on  September  17.  Benjamin  Franklin— my 
second  witness— gave  the  testimony  you  have 
on  your  program  on  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties the  signers  had  thus  overcome.  Speaking 
of  the  finished  Constitution,  he  said: 

"I  think  It  win  astonish  our  enemies,  who 
are  waiting  vsrlth  confidence  to  hear  that  our 
councils  are  confounded  like  those  of  the 
builders  of  Babel;  and  that  our  States  are 
on  the  point  of  separation,  only  to  meet  here- 
after for  the  purpose  of  cutting  one  another's 
throats." 

Such  was  the  danger  of  wars  among  the  13 
States  then.  In  the  considered  Judgment  of 
so  realistic  a  man  as  Poor  Richard,  so  experi- 
enced a  statesman  as  Franklin,  then  81. 

Today,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  war  among 
the  16  NATO  allies— but  so  timid  are  the 
successors  of  Washington  and  Franklin  now 
that  they  cease  all  effort  when  President  de 
Gaune  vetoes  some  elements  In  the  adminis- 
tration's Atlantic  "partnership"  plan.  The 
moimting  Atlantic  disunion,  which  results 
from  their  own  lack  of  vision  and  courage. 
Is  to  them  not  urgent  Incentive  to  redouble 
efforts  to  unite  the  Atlantic  community  but 
jiostlflcatlon  for  ceasing  them  and  •»««'^B 
accord  with  Moscow  Instead  of  with  Paris, 
our  oldest  ally. 

Europeans  are  now  among  the  first  toae- 
sume  that  the  change  from  alliance  to  Fed- 
eral Union  among  the  13  States  was  far  too 
simple  to  be  compared  to  the  difficulties  of 
making  such  a  change  now.  But  when  the 
U.S  Constitution  was  signed.  Europ«»ns 
were  Indeed,  "astonished."  SmaU  wonder, 
for  Buropeans  found  the  difficulties  facing 
union  then  so  impossible  to  surmount  that 
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my   third  witness— Joslah   Tucker,  dean   of 
Gloucester — wrote  In  1781 : 

"As  to  the  future  grandexir  of  America,  and 
Its  being  a  rising  empire  under  one  head 
whether  republican  or  monarchical.  It  Is  one 
of  the  Idlest  and  most  visionary  notions  that 
ever    was    conceived    even    by    writers    of 
romance.     The     mutual     antipathies     and 
clashing   interests   of    the   Americans,    their 
differences   of   governments,   habitudes,   and 
manners.   Indicate   that   they   wlU   have   no 
center  of  union  and  no  common  Interest 
Thev  never  can  be  united  into  one  compact 
empire    under    any    species    of    governnient 
whatever;  a  disunited  people  till  the  end  of 
time,    suspicious    and    distrustful    of    each 
other    they  wUl  be  divided   and  subdivided 
into  little  commonwealths  or  principalities 
according   to   natural   boundaries,   by   great 
bays  of  the  sea.  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ridges  of  mountains." 

Massachusetts  raUfied  the  ^Cons^tutlo" 
after  prolonged  debate  by  a  majority  of  only 
19  Despite  Washington's  endorsement. 
Virginia,  after  listening  to  Patrick  Henry  de- 
nounce the  constitution  1°'  »  weeks-and 
raise  fears  of  civil  war— ratified  It  by  only  89 
to  79  Despite  the  Federalist  papers— writ- 
ten to  win  a  majority  for  the  Constltutulon 
in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  New  York 
Conventlon-the  people  elected  a  two-thU-ds 
majority  of  them  opposed  to  ratlfi^tion. 
Hamilton  had  to  argue  through  6  weeks  be- 
fore, by  one  of  the  greatest  forensic  feats  In 
history,  he  finally  persuaded  them,  by  30  to 
27.  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 

What    are    the    lessons    In    our    forgotten 
American  Revolution  of  1789  for  the  people 
of  the  15  nation-states  of  AUantlca  today? 
I  see  many,  but  I  shan  touch  on  only  three 
or  four,  depending  on  the  time  I  have  left. 
The    first    lesson    is    that    we    Americans. 
Atlantlcans     and     all     the     non-Communist 
world  have  far  more  to  gain  now  from  study - 
InK   our  forgotten  revolution   than   our   re- 
membered one.    The  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment m  our  first  Revolution's  Declaration 
of    Independence   began   toppling   autocrats 
in  Western  Europe  In  May  1789.  when  they 
helped  lead  to  the  meeting  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral In  France.     In  the  175  7^*"  ^^^^e  \he 
French    Revolution    began    spreading    these 
principles  In  Europe,  a  number  of  nations 
there   have   grown   into  stable  democracies. 
Their  growth  In  freedom,  combined  with  the 
force  of  the  example  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies in  breaking  away  from  the  British  Em- 
pire, has  led.  particularly  in  the  last  decade, 
to  the   transformation   of  their  colonies  in 
Asia   and    Africa   Into   Independent   nation- 
states— usually  without  the  wars  thatomarked 
the  much  earlier  breakup  of  Spain's  Ameri- 
can Empire.    Only  the  Russian.  Red  Chinese^ 
and  Portuguese  Empires  now  remain  to  be 
broken    up   by   the   principles  of   the   first 
American  revolution. 

The  transformation  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean empires  into  scores  of  smaU  independ- 
^  nations  has  come  at  a  time  when  m^ss 
production   and   mass   destruction,   together 
with    the   rise   of    Communist    dictatorship, 
have  made  even  the  strongest  democracies 
unite  in  the  AUantlc  alliance.     The  chal- 
lenge  of    "unite    or    perUh"    which    the    13 
States  faced  after  Independence,  and  solved 
at   the  dawn  of   the  steam-electric  age  by 
their  forgotten  revolution,  faces  the  strong- 
est Atlantic  democracies  far  more  Impera- 
tively now.  at  the  dawn  of  the  jet-atomic 
aee      Its  solution  is  no  less  vital  to  the  In- 
experienced new  nations— but  they  have  no 
possibUlty  whatever  of  solving  It  effectively 
byreglonal  federations  If  the  Atlantic  democ- 
racies  fall   to   meet  this   chaUenge— fall   to 
provide  the  world  virith  a  pUot  plant  on  In- 
ternational   democratic    federal    union.      If 
they  fall  to  do  this  promptly,  the  undevel- 
oped nations  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  doomed,  I  believe,  to  go  the  way  of 
Cuba    Zanzibar,  and  North  Vietnam.     If  we 
do  rise  to  the  challenge,  then  I  am  confident 
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that  the  remainder  of  this  century  wUl  see 
our  forgotten  revolution  spread  federation 
of  the  free  through  the  world  as  the  remem- 
bered revolution  spread  Independent  nation- 
alism through  the  first  half  of  our  century. 
Which  will  it  be? 

I  come  to  the  second  lesson  of  the  forgot- 
ten revolution.  It  Is  this:  It  Is  much  more 
prudent  and  practical  to  build  the  Atiantic 
pnot  plant  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  which  has  already  stood  the  t^t 
of  176  years,  than  along  the  lines  which  the 
administration  is  now  following. 

Atlantic  union  has  progressed  so  far  in 
the  past  25  years  that  Is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  AUantlca  should  be  effec- 
tively united,  but  only  of  how.  There  are 
two  major  answers  to  this  question.  One  is 
the  administration's  Atlantic  partnership 
plan;  the  other  Is  the  plan  we  uphold  for 
an  Atlantic  Federal  Union  In  which  all  the 
NATO  nations  would  be  member  states. 

Both  plans  depend  on  federal  principles, 
but  the  partnership  one  would  apply  them 
only  m  Western  Europe.  It  seeks  to  solve 
the  problem  of  balancing  the  American  co- 
lossvis  with  the  European  nations  by  fed- 
erating the  latter  In  a  European  union,  so 
that  It  would  thus  become  equally  colos- 
sal The  two  giants  would  then  be  united 
by  a  bar  called  "partnership"  which  has 
never  been  defined,  but  which  would  obvi- 
ously be  much  weaker  than  federation. 

This  plan  was  originally  caned  "Operation 
Dumbbell"  by  Ite  State  Department  au- 
thors They  were  thinking  In  terms  of  the 
gymnasium— two  equal  spheres  connected 
by  a  bar- but  with  all  respect  to  them  I  be- 
lieve that  the  slang  sense  of  "dumbbell" 
more  accurately  describes  this  operation. 

I  have  time  to  mention  only  two  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  this  plan  Is  unsound 
and  unworkable.     One  Is  that  the  Dumbbell 
balance  Is  eesentiaUy  the  old  European  bal- 
ance  of   power   between   sovereign   nations, 
which   has    never    worked    to    prevent   war 
and  depression.    Two  sovereign  democracies 
are  bound  to  differ  on  how  to  advance  peace 
and   freedom   Just   as   two  poUtlcal   parties 
do      But  there  is  no  way  on  earth  to  get 
sovereign    powers    to    agree    short    of    war 
and    since    neither    wants    war.    the    result 
is   stalemate.     For   more   than   a  year   now 
the  United  States  has  been  deadlocked  with 
a    much    smaller    power— France.     And    in 
other   ways,   with  another  smaUer  power- 
Britain      How    much    worse    the    stalemate 
would  be,  were  It  between  two  equally  pow- 
erful sovereign  unions.  European  and  Amer- 
ican     To    stake    life    and    Uberty    on    the 
hope  that  the  reverse  will  then  be  true,  that 
equaUty   in   national    power   wUl   make   for 
aKreement  and  prevent  dangerous  deadlocks. 
^  to  fly  In  the  face  of  aU  experience,  to  the 
height  of  folly.  .  . 

Operation  DumbbeU  Is  also  unsound  be- 
cause It  would  bridge  the  Atlantic  by  buUd- 
ing  only  the  approach  on  either  side  on 
tested  federal  principles— and  then  con- 
necting the  main  span,  between  the  two 
towers,  by  the  fragUe  principle  of  partner- 
ship There  It  depends  on  the  old  European 
balance  of  power— equivalent  to  stret^ng 
a  tight  rope  between  the  two  towers  of  the 
Atiantic  suspension  Iw^dge  and  relying  on 
diplomats  to  balance  their  way  acrosfr— 
across  the  ocean. 

Our  plan  would  build  the  longest  span 
of  this  great  bridge  by  the  strongest,  not 
the  weakest  principles— by  federal  princi- 
ples all  the  way  across,  and  not  Just  at  the 
two  approaches.  Put  In  federal.  Instead  of 
engineering  terms,  our  plan  would  solve  the 
problem  of  balance  between  the  American 
oolo68\i8  and  the  small  E\iropean  nations  by 
the  time-tested  Federal  balance  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  safeguards  the 
people  of  the  larger  States  by  their  voting 
power  in  the  House  and  those  of  the  smaller 
States  equally  by  their  voting  power  In  the 
Senate.    Though  no  law  can  be  passed  with- 


out the  approval  of  both  Houses,  and  dead- 
lock Is  theoretically  possible,  there  has  been. 
In  practice,  no  serious  danger  of  stalemate— 
and  none  whatever  In  times  of  grave  danger 
from  abroad.  For.  over  and  above  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  stand  the  sovereign 
citizens  of  the  Union,  on  whom  aU  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  depend  for  office. 

It  Is  the  partnership  plan  which  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  blocked.  His  motives 
may  have  been  the  wrong  ones,  but  per- 
sonally I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  hav- 
ing halted  Operation  DumbbeU.  and  thus 
given  people  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
folly  of  this  project  and  turning  to  the  sound 
alternative  before  It  Is  too  late.  The  United 
States  drifted  Into  Operation  Dumbbell  with- 
out Its  Implications  and  basic  principles  ever 
having  been  subjected,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
close  scrutiny  by  those  In  power  or  by  most 
others. 

President  de  GauUe.  by  my  reading  of  his 
various  statements,  has  always  left  the  door 
open  to  ovu-  Atlantic  federal  plan.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  point  out  how  It  meets  many 
of  his  mam  objections  to  the  partnership 
plan.  Suffice  It  to  say  now  that.  untU  the 
U  S  Government  proposes  Atlantic  federal 
union  along  the  lines  we  propose,  and  he 
reject*  it,  I  for  one  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  the  obstacle  lies  much  more  In  Wash- 
ington than  in  Paris.  I  have  been  told  on 
good  authority  both  In  Washington  and  ParU 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  never  even 
sounded  him  out  on  Atiantic  federal  union. 

The  third  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  our 
forgotten  revolution  Is  that  the  sound  way 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Atlantic  unification 
is  to  tackle  it  as  a  whole— again  by  the 
method  that  has  now  worked  for  175  years— 
and  not  piecemeal,  by  the  Uttie  tested 
method  that  Is  now  being  followed  offlclaUy. 
This  method,  called  by  lU  supporters  the 
functional  approach,  has  set  up  among  the 
six  nations  In  Europe  first  the  Ooal  and 
Steel  Authority,  then  Euratom  and  later  the 
Common  Ma-ket.  The  plan  U  to  add  next 
a  common  currency,  then  a  common  defense 
force,  and  finally  a  common  government. 

The  fact  Is  that  these  economic,  monetary, 
mUltary  and  poUtical  elements  In  the  prob- 
lem are  closely  Interrelated,  much  as  are  the 
digestive,  circulatory,  muscular  and  nervous 
systems  of  our  bodies.  To  Uckle  them  sepa- 
rately seems  to  be  simpler,  but  the  successes 
are  lUusory— as  I  had  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  when  covering  for  the  New  York 
Times  such  efforts  at  the  League  of  Nations 
In  the  period  between  World  Wars.  What- 
ever progress  one  makes  in  one  function  la 
jeopardized  by  faUure  to  advance  propor- 
tionately In  some  other  function.  In  a  re- 
cent example,  the  Nassau  agreement  on 
weapons  triggered  President  de  Gaulle  Into 
blocking  the  development  of  the  Common 
Market. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Federal  Un- 
ion had  the  revolutionary  wisdom  to  create 
through  the  Constitution  a  body  politic  com- 
plete with  all  these  Interrelated  organs  or 
functions.  Because  of  our  reluctance  to 
study  afresh  our  forgotten  revolution  It 
seems  to  many  that  It  Is  much  harder  for  us 
to  do  this  now  In  Atiantlca.  Be  that  as  It 
may,  why  not  first  try  at  least  the  method 
that  worked  and  see  what  we  can  do  ? 

PuU-fledged  union  win  take  years,  of 
course,  to  achieve.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  leave  the  attainment  of 
this  goal  to  the  mercy  of  time,  and  mean- 
while concentrate  on  meeting  this  and  that 
crisis  with  this  and  that  "practical"  gim- 
mick To  build  one's  dream  house  takes 
time,  too— but  jerry-building  wlU  never 
turn  the  dream  Into  reaUty.  The  goal  can- 
not be  gained  without  a  definite  decision  to 
buUd  the  house.  foUowed  by  selection  of 
architects  to  prepare  the  plans  and  buUders 
to  tvim  the  blueprints  Into  buUdlng.  To 
put  these  decisions  off  Indefinitely  because 
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the  final  goal  takes  much  longer  than  the 
first  step  is  the  opposite  ol  practical. 

This  is  true  of  Atlantic  union,  too:  the 
basic  decisions  Uke  relatively  little  time, 
there  Is  no  sense  in  deferring  them  further 
and  every  reason  to  Uke  them  now.  What 
does  this  mean,  concretely?  ^Jt  me  wis  a 
decision  by  the  President  to  invite  the  NATO 
allies  to  send  delegates  to  meet  with  U.S. 
delegates  In  another  federal  constitutional 
convenuon.  patterned  broadly  on  "le  one 
in  1787  to  take— subject  to  ratiflcaUon  bv 
their  peoples— the  following  positive,  ere- 
ative  actions: 

1  Declare  that  the  goal  Is  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  NATO  alliance  Into,  eventually, 
a  full-fledged  federal  union,  that  is.  one 
with  a  common  citizenship,  foreign  policy, 
defense  force,  and  free  movement  of  money, 
goods  and  men  through  its  territory— which 
would  guarantee  the  continued  independence 
of  each  Member  Nation  as  regards  Its  purely 
national  affairs,  and  could  admit  other  na- 
tions that  so  desired,  when  it  agreed  that 
this  would  advance  Us  purpose. 

2.  Draft  a  federal  constitution  to  speed 
attainment  of  this  goal  by: 

(A)  Ustlng  the  bill  of  rights,  or  indi- 
vidual liberties,  and  the  other  peaceful  pur- 
poses which  this  union  of  the  free  would 
be  made  to  advance. 

( B)  Establishing  a  democratic  government 
with  a  federal  senate  and  house,  and  an 
executive    and    Judiciary    to    pursue    these 

(C)  Assigning  to  this  Government  the 
Usk  of  working  out.  as  a  whole,  the  transi- 
tion to  complete  union  in  the  various  inter- 
related fields  to  be  given  it.  and  fixing  a 
definite  time-table  for  the  attainment  of 
each— a  common  currency  to  be  achieved  in 

years,  a  common  market  In 
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years    a   common    defense    force    in    

years,     and     free     movement     of     citizens 

throughout  the  Union  In years. 

Certainly  there  would  be  conflicting  views 
In  such  a  convention,  and  many  compromises 
would  have  to  be  made.  But  the  conven- 
tion would  be  spared  the  difficulty  of  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  transition  which  the 
drafters  of  the  Rome  Treaty  Incorporated  in 
that  voluminous  document  which  set  up  the 
Common  Murket.  All  such  questions  would 
be  left  to  the  new  union  government  to 
answer.  This  Convention,  like  the  one  in 
Philadelphia,  could  concentrate  on  the  basic 
political  problem- and  turn  out  ns  short  a 
document  as  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

If  the  French  Government  refused  to  par- 
ticipate, or.  participating,  refused  Ui  sign  or 
ratify  the  resulting  constitution,  the  other 
nations  could  still  federate.  How  long  could 
even  General  de  Gaulle  keep  Prance  out  of 
a  union  that  Included  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Britain.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
the  German  Federal  Republic.  Italy— to  men- 
tion no  more?  There  Is  eo  much  support  for 
Atlantic  union  already  among  the  French, 
including  the  GaulUst  leaders,  that  one  could 
confidently  expect  France  to  enter  such  a 
federation  soon,  if  it  were  not  among  the 
founders,  as  I  am  confident  It  would  be. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  lesson  we  can 
draw  from  the  forgotten  federal  revolution 
Is  the  most  important:  It  is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  day  with  the  revolutionary 
vision  and  courage.  This  means  abandoning 
three  delusions  we  now  cherish.  One  delu- 
sion is  that  we  can  succeed  In  meeting  our 
oceanic  challenge  with  halfway  measures 
that  even  such  statesmen  as  Washington. 
Franklin  Hamilton  could  not  succeed  with 
among  13  English-speaking  SUtes  in  '•easier- 
conditions. 


Our  fccond  delusion  Is  that  we  do  not  need 
even  to  attempt  to  federate  Atlantlca  with 
the  revolutionary  scope  and  speed  with  which 
they  achieved  their  great  breakthrough.  We 
talk  of  the  explosion  of  population,  of  new 
nations,  of  technological  and  scientific  ad- 
vance that  is  shrinking  the  world  at  revolu- 
tionary speed— and  we  nurse  the  delusion 
that  we  dont  nerd  to  advance  with  revolu- 
tionary speed  and  on  a  revolutionary  fcale 
m  the  political  field.  In  constituting  effec- 
tive free  International  government  in  such 
a  world. 

Our  third  delusion  Is  that  we  can  meet  our 
challenge  without  demanding  of  our  leaders 
the  revolutionary  character,  heroic  courage, 
the  Founding  Fathers  farslghted  vision  and 
sublime  faith  In  the  sovereign  citizen  which 
Washington.  Franklin,  Hamilton  and  a 
galaxy  of  Founding  Fathers  provided  176 
years  ago. 

Let  us  be  done  with  these  delusions.  Let 
us  be  done  with  them  now.  We  are  not  so 
feeble  that  we  cannot  do  what  our  fathers 
did  and  what  we  expect  our  children  to  do. 
We  too— each  of  us  here,  and  all  our  friends 
and  fellow  citizens- we.  too,  can  do  far  better 
than  we  have  yet  begun  to  do.  We.  too.  can 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the 
honest  can  repair.  We.  too.  can  have  Wash- 
ington's faith  that  if  we  will  but  raise  that 
standard,  the  hand  of  God  will  turn  the 
event  our  way. 

We  of  Federal  Union,  Inc..  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Movement  for  Atlantic  Union 
have  that  faith.  We  have  already  raised 
anew  Washington's  standard  of  Federal  Union 
of  the  free.  We  Invite  you  cordially  to  help 
us  carry  It  forward  to  another  "astonishing" 
triumph  of  human  reason,  and  of  the  human 
spirit. 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  17, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  30, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  our  Father,  in  this  pavilion  of 
prayer  in  which  we  bow  day  by  day.  a^ 
spirit  with  spirit  may  meet,  we  would 
fling  open  the  shuttered  windows  of  our 
darkened  Uves  to  the  effulgence  of  Thy 
presence,  that  some  broken  beams  of  Thy 
glory  may  shine  upon  our  daily  work. 

Teach  us  that  to  live  worthily,  we 
must  have  a  faith  fit  to  live  by.  a  self  fit 
to  Uve  with,  and  a  cause  fit  to  Uve  for 

In  this  tragic  and  tangled  world  we 
are  conscious  of  our  woeful  inadequacy] 
to  sit  in  the  seats  of  judgment,  to  baH 
ance  the  scales  of  justice,  and  to  respond 
with  equity  to  the  myriad  calls  of  hu- 
man need.  Grant  that  those  by  the  peo- 
pies  choice,  here  lifted  to  high  pedes- 
tals in  the  life  of  the  state,  conscious 
of  the  great  tradition  in  which  the^^ 
stand,  may  rise  to  greatness  of  visiort 
and  of  soul  as  the  anxious  eyes  of  all 
the  nations  are  upon  this  Chamber  ii| 
so  fear-haunted  a  day.  i 

Despite  the  brutalities  of  man  to  hi$ 
fellow  man.  keep  loves  banners  floating 
o'er  lis  as  we  march  breast  forward,  with 
faith  undimmed.  in  the  ranks  of  thos? 


who  do  justly,  love   mercy,   and  walk 
humbly  with  their  God. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  16,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

RlblcofT 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Walters 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Allott 

Havden 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Bennett 

Javlts 

Bible 

Johnston 

Boggs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Burdick 

Keating 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Carlson 

Lauscbe 

Case 

Long.  Mo. 

Church 

Magnuson 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Ctn^ls 

McGee 

Dlrksen 

McOovem 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Douglas 

Miller 

Pong 

Monroney 

Qoldwater 

Morse 

Omening 

Morton 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  1  Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  .  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
the     Senator     from     California      [Mr. 
Engle],   the    Senator    from    Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  .  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator  from 
South    Carolina   [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the    Senator    from    Texas    [Mr.    Yar- 
BOROUGHl   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
absent   during   convalescence   from   an 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce^that^the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI  , 


Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  HickenlooperI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  the  Senatoi  rom  New  Mexico 
IMr.  MechemI.  and  tne  Senator  from 
Texas     [Mr.    Tower]     are    necessarily 

absent.  „         .  , 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent  to 
attend  a  funeral  in  the  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  Is  present. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  Injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facili- 
ties and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
unfinished  business  been  stated? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unfinished  business  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAViTsl  had  mentioned  to  me  the  matter 
of  his  addressing  the  Senate  for  some 
time.  Other  Senators  have  made  the 
same  request.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to 

them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  now  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  his  addressing  the  Senate,  that  I  not 
lose  the  fioor,  and  that  when  I  resume 
my  speech  it  will  not  be  counted  as  an- 
other speech  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  focus 
of  attention,  both  In  the  news  and  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  continually  returns 
to  the  subject  of  racial  demonstrations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  respect 
of  this  bill,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I.  and  others 
have  addressed  ourselves  to  this  subject. 

It  is  a  subject  which  deserves  care- 
ful understanding,  in  my  Judgment,  par- 
ticularly on  the  following  points : 

Rrst.  There  is  a  constitutional  right, 
provided  for  by  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
"peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the     Government    for     a     redress    of 


grievances."    This  right  applies  not  only 
to  the  Federal  Government,  but  to  the 
States  and  to  every  subordinate  level  of 
government.     Most  demonstrations  by 
Negroes,    since    the    beginning    of    the 
movement  in  the  sit-in  cases  of  1960, 
have  been  peaceful  and  therefore  with- 
in the  first  amendment.    The  march  on 
Washington  last  August  28  is  the  proud- 
est example.    But  demonstrations  which 
Involve   the  unlawful  use  of  force,  or 
which    violate    other    laws    which    are 
otherwise  constitutional,  are   not  pro- 
tected.   The  projected  "stall-In"  on  the 
highways    leading    to    the    New    York 
World's  Pair  is  a  sad  example  of  this 
latter  type  and,  together  with  others  of 
my  colleagues,  I  have  and  continue  to 
oppose  it.    I  have  referred  to  others  who 
have  also  opposed  it. 

Second.  In  the  North,  generally,  valid, 
constitutionally  protected  demonstra- 
tions, both  racial  and  otherwise,  have 
been  protected  by  the  governmental  au- 
thorities just  as  have  other  types  of  dem- 
onstrations. 

Third   In  the  South— no  matter  how 
much  opponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
would  like  to  confuse  the  issue — many 
racial    demonstrations,    constitutionally 
perfectly  valid,   have  been  cruelly   re- 
pressed by  the  local  and  State  authori- 
ties.   Indeed,  in  Georgia  not  long  ago, 
a  number  of  demonstrators  were  Indicted 
for  sedition,  punishable  by  death,  in  or- 
der, so  the  prosecutor  said,  to  teach  them 
a  lesson  about  demonstrating.    We  know 
of  the  near  disaster  that  has  come  to 
the  Nation,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as 
the  result  of  some  instances  in  which  the 
police  have  resorted  to  fire  hoses.  poUce 
dogs,  and  cattle  prods,  as  In  Albany,  Ga.; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  and  Greenville,  Miss. 
In  most  Instances  demonstrators  have 
been  arrested   and   convicted   for  such 
claimed  offenses  as  trespass,  disobeying 
the  orders  of  a  police  officer,  or  parading 
without    a    license— usually    a    license 
which  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
local  authorities  Issue  to  Negroes  for  a 
peaceful  march.     A  classic  case  is  Ed- 
wards against  South  CaroUna,  In  which 
187    Negroes  were  arrested,  tried,   and 
convicted  for  standing  peacefully  on  the 
State  capitol  grounds  and  singing  In  pro- 
test against  racial  discrimination.    After 
some  years  of  litigation,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  conviction,  holding 
that  the  demonstration  was  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  first  amendment  right. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  survey  the  field, 
I  wonder  how  many  people  could  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  the  187  who 
wei-e  convicted  and  endure  what  they 
went  through  until  the  decision  was  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Fourth.  Demonstrations  are  large  and 
significant  because  a  large  and  significant 
number  of  people  hold  deep-seated  griev- 
ances, and  it  is  because  there  Is  no  other 
legally  sanctioned  redress  for  those  griev- 
ances that  they  must  demonstrate  to  call 
attention  to  the  need  for  law. 

Following  my  promise  on  a  previous 
occasion  that  I  would  get  some  facts  and 
figures  on  this  question  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  have  done  so. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  pro- 
vided statistics  at  my  request  which  in- 
dicate that  the  frequency  of  racial  dem- 
onstrations  of   all    types   is   markedly 


lower  in  States  which  have  antidiscrimi- 
nation laws  than  in  States  which  do  not. 
From  May  1963  to  April  1964  a  total  of 
2,422    racial    demonstrations    have    oc- 
curred in  the  United  States.  990  of  which 
occurred  in  Northern  States,  and  1.432  in 
the  17  Southern  and  border  States.    The 
disparity  is  heightened  not  only  by  the 
disproportionate  number  of  States  in- 
volved but  also  by  the  repressive  effect 
of  policy  in  many  places  in  the  South 
against      all      racial      demonstrations, 
whether    constitutionally    protected    or 
not,  which  has  held  down  their  number. 
Also  indicative  of  the  role  which  law 
plays  is  the  fact  that  145.  or  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  northern  demonstra- 
tions specifically  involved  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation,  which  were  covered 
by  antidiscrimination  laws  in  31  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  during  that 
period;  while  705,  or  49  percent,  of  those 
in  the  Southern  and  border  States  in- 
volved discrimination  in  access  to  public 
accommodations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  April  14,  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

April  14,  1964. 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  You  have  requested 
information  concerning  recent  racial  dem- 
onstrations. 

A  Justice  Department  tabulation  shows 
that  from  May  1963  to  AprU  1964,  a  total  of 
2.422  racial  demonstrations  have  occurred 
in  the  United  States.  Of  these.  990  occurred 
in  Northern  States.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  of  the  northern  demonstrations 
were  of  a  general  nature  whUe  145  speclflcally 
Involved  places  of  public  accommodation. 
The  others  were  concerned  with  schools,  em- 
ployment, hotising.  and  miscellaneous  mat- 
ters. 

The  Southern  and  border  State  figures  for 
the  same  period  are  as  follows:  Total,  1.432; 
general,  320;  public  accommodations,  705. 

In  the  Northern  States  having  public  ac- 
commodations laws  no  demonstrations  oc- 
curred in  Alaska,  Idaho.  Maine.  Montana.  New 
Hampshire.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota.  Ore- 
gon. South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
For  Maryland,  which  had  a  county  opUon 
public  acconunodations  law  during  the  re- 
porting period,  38  demonstrations  involving 
public  accommodations  were  tabulated,  pri- 
marily In  the  counties  not  covered  by  the 
State  law.  The  law  has  been  amended  to 
cover  the  entire  State,  effective  June  1.  1964. 
Sincerely. 

BURKE  MARBHAIX, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rights  DitHsion. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words,  the  ratio  as  between  the  North 
and  the  South  Is  3  to  1  In  the  case  of 
demonstrations  with  respect  to  access 
to  places  of  public  accommodation.  No 
one  contends  that  the  existence  of  laws 
is  the  answer  to  every  racial  problem 
which  exists  in  varying  degrees  through- 
out the  Nation— hence  the  demonstra- 
tions in  the  North— but  there  can  be  no 
quesUon  that  the  existence  of  laws  Is  the 
first  step,  and  an  Indispensable  one.  to 
achieving  a  Just  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems. 
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Fifth.  To  say  that  continued  Negro 
demonstrations  of  any  type,  legal  or  U- 
legal,    are    counterproductive,    because 
they  cause  resentment  among  whites — 
the  so-called  white  backlash— at  a  tinie 
when  the  civil  rights  bUl  is  in  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Senate  Chamber,  is  to  beg 
the  crucial  point.    So  long  as  the  dem- 
onstrations are  peaceful  and  within  law- 
ful limits,  they  are  constitutionaUy  pro- 
tected for  this  very  purpose:  To  drama- 
tize to  the  Government  the  need  to  re- 
dress grievances.    Indeed,  who  can  say 
that  it  was  not  in  this  way  that  the  coun- 
try became  impressed  enough  with  the 
Negroes'  deep  feeling  of  injustice  to  have 
brought  the  bill  to  this  point. 

Sixth.  The  responsible  Negro  leader- 
ship has  fully  recognized  the  role  which 
such  demonstrations  can  play,  and  they 
have  also  recognized  the  great  danger 
to  public  order  and  to  the  civU  rights 
cause  that  is  presented  by  violence  or  by 
demonstrations  which  constitute  civil 
disobedience.  The  disavowal  by  the  ma- 
jor civil  rights  groups  of  the  projected 
Worid's  Fair  "stall  in"  is  a  prime  ex-| 
ample  of  this  wise  policy. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  Point  m  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  Negro 
Statesmanship."  from  today's  New  York 

Times.  ,.^     ,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negro  Statesmanship 
By  issuing  a  statement  repudiating  th« 
threatened  stall-In  on  the  roadways  around 
the  World's  Fair,  leaders  of  the  six  majoi 
Negro  organizations  have  once  again  demon- 
strated their  sUtesmanshlp. 

The  tone  of  their  statement  was  reasonahK 
and  thoughtful.  The  stall-in,  they  pointec 
out  "is  an  essentially  revolutionary  proposa 
that  might  serve  the  peculiar  needs  and  mo. 
tlves  of  some  of  its  proponents,  but  not  thd 
broad  interests  and  needs  of  the  Negro  peo  • 
pie  nor  their  normally  broad  program  o 
effective  social  protest."  ; 

The  statement  disarms  thoee  Senators  wh(j» 
have  wavered  on  civil  rights.  It  support* 
those  Senators  who  have  carried  the  standarj 
for  an  effective  Federal  bill.  And  It  meshe^ 
perfectly  with  the  President's  own  statement 
yesterday  that  violence  would  not  serve  thp 
cause  of  equal  rights.  Americans  of  good  wl]« 
m  and  out  of  Congress  can  surely  An 
strength  In  the  Negro  leadership's  stateme 
and  in  the  President's  remark  that  "we  8 
going  to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill  because  it 
morally  right." 
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that  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  urgent  need  for  a  civU  rights 

The  law  can  hope  to  reach  only  specific 
grievances.  The  utility  of  demonstra- 
tions will  have  been  lost  if  there  is  no 
focus  on  the  problems  which  the  law  can 
attempt  to  solve. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
my  seventh  point.  Many  such  Negrb 
leaders,  including  those  representing 
every  one  of  the  major  organizations  ip 
this  field,  who  attended  yesterdayls 
luncheon  in  Washington,  recognize  la 
further  self-limitation  upon  the  utility  of 
the  demonstration  technique.  I  belie^Je 
this  is  also  a  wise  policy.  Many  of  theie 
leaders  would  restrict  demonstrations  to 
a  specific  grievance,  rather  than  extend 
them  to  generalized  discontent,  which 
seeks  no  specific  remedy. 

In  that  respect,  I  point  out  that  the 
most  real  case  to  the  Negroes  involved 
their  demonstrations  at  the  lunch  coun- 
ters in  stores  in  the  South.  They  wete 
very  specialized  demonstrations  for  ja 
very  specialized  purpose.  The  march  <^n 
Washington  had  a  specialized  purpose, 


CRIMINAL    STATUTES    ON    CIVIL    BIGHTS 

I  have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
ErvinJ  the  appUcability  of  the  crunmal 
statutes  now  on  the  books  in  respect  to 
CivU  rights.  I  have  obtained  some  facts 
and  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  this  subject. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  oft-repeated 
slogan  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  that 
the  existing  criminal  statute  is  sufficient 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Negroes,  is  a  hollow  sham.  The  report 
which  I  received  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  illustrates  just  how  meaningless, 
and  inappropriate,  criminal  remedies 
have  proved  to  be  in  this  field. 

First.      The     Federal      responsibility 
should  be  to  bring  about  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights  rather  than  to  punish  for 
the  denial  of  such  rights.     It  is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  individual  not 
to  be  denied  the  right  to  vote,  the  right 
to  equal  access  to  public  accommoda- 
tions and  pubUc  facilities,  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  for  education,  and  the 
right  to  employment  without  racial  dis- 
crimination, than  is  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  denied  those  rights.    For 
the  very  reason  that  criminal  penalties 
are  inappropriate  to  securing  civil  rights, 
the  civil  injunctive  remedies  which  are 
provided  for  in  the  bill  are  uniquely  ap- 
propriate, because  the  wrong  is  ascer- 
tainable and  can  be  prevented  in  ad- 
vance.    If  the  wrong  is  not  prevented 
in  advance,  the  damage  is  often  irrepa- 
rable, as  in  the  case  of  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote.    Once  the  election  is  over, 
the  damage  can  never  be  repaired. 

Second.  In  addition,  the  serious  pen- 
alties involved  in  criminal  statutes  car- 
ry with  them  a  very  heavy  burden  of 
proof,  requiring  a  showing  of  more  than 
a  denial  of  a  right,  but  also  a  showing 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  accused.    It 
must  be  proved  under  section  242  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code — the  exist- 
ing criminal  statute  on  civil  rights— that 
the  denial  of   the   constitutional  right 
was  "willful."    The  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Screws  case  reversed   a  conviction 
for  police  brutality  on  the  ground  that 
this  meant  that  there  must  be  proved  an 
intent  not  only  to  do  the  acts  charged, 
but  also  to  deprive  the  individual  of  a 
constitutional  right  by  means  of  the  act 
charged.     This  was  a  case  in  which  a 
prisoner    was    killed— no    light   matter. 
On  the  retrial  of  this  case,  with  this 
much  more  difficult  standard  of  proof 
imposed,  there  was  an  acquittal,  instead 
of  the  conviction  which  was  obtained 
on  the  first  trial.    The  result  has  been 
that  the  criminal  remedy  In  civil  rights 
cases  has  been  almost  wholly  InefTective. 
Relatively  few  prosecutions  have  been 
successful.    And  while  no  lawyer  would 
argue  that  acqtiittal  would  Imply  any 
Impropriety,  there  Is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  criminal  statute  has 
not  been  the  effective  means  In  giving 


the  kind  of  relief  to  which  the  aggrieved 
citizen  is  entitled  in  such  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  April  14,  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  giving  the  figures  on  the  total 
number  of  prosecutions  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC,  April  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa3hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  You  have  request- 
ed my  views  on  the  adequacy  of  existing 
criminal  statutes  (18  U.S.C.  241.  242,  and  the 
use  of  242  together  with  18  U.S.C.  371)  to 
combat  racial  discrimination  in  voting,  edu- 
cation, and  public  accommodations  and  facu- 
lties This  issue  was.  of  course,  thoroughly 
considered  and  debated  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
(See  hearings  on  S.  83  before  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  1957.  p.  3  ff.).  The  objections 
to  relying  solely  on  criminal  sanctions  re- 
main the  same. 

The  purpose  of  Federal  clvU  rights  legisla- 
tion Is  affirmative  rather  than  negative;  ame- 
liorative rather  than  punitive. 

When  a  person's  right  to  vote  Is  lUegaUy 
denied  he  suffers  Irreparable  Injury  unless 
this  right  Is  promptly  restored— as  it  can 
be  by  the  Injunctive  process  of  the  1957  act. 
The  voting  section  of  the  pendUig  bill  simply 
amends  that  act  by  defining  specific  malprac- 
tices of  registrars  which  are  covered  by  the 
legislation.  Thvis.  there  Is  no  reason  to  argue 
that  a  criminal  statute  should  or  would  take 
the  place  of  this  simple  amendment  of  a 
civil  sanction. 

Just  as  criminal  penalties  In  voting  right 
deprivations  are  inadequate,  so  would  they 
be  in  cases  Involving  other  rights— the  right 
to  desegregated  education  and  free  access  to 
public  accommodations  and  facilities.  More- 
over It  is  fairer  to  the  public  ofBclals  and 
private  defendants  who  are  charged  with  clvU 
rights  violations  to  use  the  less  harsh  yet 
more  meaningful  civil  procedures. 

It  would  be  particularly  Incongruous  to 
consider  the  criminal  statutes  effective  rem- 
edies against  refusals  to  effect  school  desegre- 
gation m  the  Southern  States.  Nearly  1.900 
school  districts  have  taken  no  action  toward 
desegregation.  Those  who  urge  that  existing 
criminal  rather  than  clvU  remedies  be  em- 
ployed would  hardly  wish  to  be  heard  to  ar- 
gue that  criminal  prorecutlons  be  brought 
against  the  school  officials  responsible  for 
this  failure  to  accord  constitutional  rights. 
Yet  this  Is  what  the  logic  of  their  position 
would  seem  to  dictate.  Moreover,  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  thousands  of  school  offi- 
cials would  scarcely  open  the  doors  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  the  3  nilUlon 
Negro  children  who  still  attend  segregated 
schools. 

The  Department's  experience  with  the  use 
of  18  use.  241  and  242  points  up  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  indictments  and  convic- 
tions in  civil  rights  cases.  This  Is  due  In  con- 
siderable part  to  the  reluctance  of  grand 
Juries  to  Indict  and  petit  juries  to  convict. 
It  may  be  due  also  in  part  to  the  very  heavy 
burden  Imposed  by  18  U.S.C.  242  to  show  will- 
fulness See  Screws  v.  United  States.  325 
UJS  91;  United  States  v.  Classic.  313  U.S.  299. 
Since  1958.  when  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
was  established,  approximately  116  criminal 
prosecutions  have  been  filed,  most  of  them 
involving  police  brutality  under  18  U.S.C.  242. 
In  a  few  cases  the  conspiracy  statute.  18 
TJS  C  241  was  Invoked,  or  the  general  con- 
spiracy statute.  18  VS.C.  371.  was  uaed  in 
conjunction  with  18  U.S.C.  242.    Grand  Juries 


refused  to  indict  In  61  of  these  cases.  In 
addition,  three  cases  under  section  242  were 
brought  to  trial  by  way  of  Information.  As 
of  April  1964.  16  convictions  had  been  ob- 
it la  clear  that  the  effectiveness  of  18  U.S.C. 
241  and  242  even  In  police  brutality  cases 
is  seriously  limited.  Theae  statutes  would 
certainly  be  even  less  loseful  In  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  pending  clvU  rights  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Burke  Marshall. 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

Civil  Rights  Division. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  This  Issue  was  thor- 
oughly debated  In  connection  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  Con- 
gress agreed— In  the  voting  section  which 
was  then  enacted— that  a  civU  Injunc- 
tive remedy,  rather  than  criminal  pen- 
alty. Is  the  only  effective  remedy.  I  be- 
lieve that  determined  the  matter,  so  far 
as  we  In  Congress  are  concerned,  in  the 

right  way.  ^    ^,         . 

So  the  question  of  demonstrations,  in- 
stead of  being  a  confused  one,  Is  a  very 
clear  cut  one.  There  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween demonstrations  which  are  re- 
pressed, but  which  are  perfectly  legal 
demonstrations,  and  demonstrations 
which  Involve  civil  disobedience,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  projected  stall  In  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Demonstrations  of  this 
kind  are  InefTective  and  are  not  of  aiiy 
help  to  us  In  reaching  a  solution  to  civil 
rights  problems. 

In  all  this  debate,  and  all  the  discus- 
sion with  our  colleagues  from  the  South, 
one  thing  which  has  constantly  Impressed 
me  Is  their  absolute  unwillingness  to 
admit  for  a  moment  that  anything  Is 
really  wrong,  or  that  anything  needs  to 
be  corrected.  This  Is  a  sharp  difference 
from  our  attitude  In  the  North,  where 
there  Is  strong  public  opinion  on  the  side 
of  correcting  these  situations,  and  where 
much  has  been  done  to  correct  them. 
We  are  more  than  wllUng  to  admit  our 
errors,  and  seek  to  correct  them  by  the 
passage  of  laws  which  would  apply  across 

the  board.  .,        ^  ^,_     „^ 

I  deeply  feel  that  vmtll  such  time  as 
the  scales  are  removed  from  the  eyes 
of  those  who  will  not  see  what  Is  going 
on  In  the  country,  we  shall  have  this 
very  deep  schism  which  Is  reflected  In 
Congress  by  the  fact  that  there  Is  an 
effort  which  Is  almost  traditional,  to  keep 
the  Senate  from  voting  upon  this  very 
urgently  needed  legislation. 

I  feel  that  the  only  way  In  which  we 
can  get  that  Issue  before  the  country, 
and  obtain  the  reaction  of  the  country 
to  what  is  really  at  stake,  is  In  this  pains- 
taking, careful,  case-by-case,  day-by- 
day,  Issue-by-lssue  analysis  of  the  points 
made  by  the  other  side. 


stereotypes,  but  the  repressive  acts 
against  Jews  have  not  been  halted,  and 
continued  protests  are  essential. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Record  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Women's  League  for  Israel  on  April  14, 
and  the  statement  denouncing  the 
K^chko  book  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Ukrainian  Liberation  Council  in  New 
York  City,  April  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  religious  and  cultural  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; and  ^     ,      *     C3 

V^ThereM  this  discrimination  denies  to  so- 
viet Jews  the  right  to  hold  religious  school 
classes,  celebrate  holidays  according  to  their 
ancient  tradition,  or  to  communicate  with 
their  counterparts  In  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  charter  re- 
affirms faith  In  "fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son" :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  of  the  Wcwnen's  League 
for  Israel,  assembled  at  our  36th  anniversary 
luncheon.  April  14,  1964,  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  protest  the  denial  of  these  basic 
religious  rights  to  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 

Union;  ,»_    ,j     *     ♦ 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  President  oi 
the  United  Stetes  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  protest  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  violation  of  these  fimdamental 
human  rights  embodied  In  the  United  Na- 
tions charter; 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  Senator  J.  William 
PuLBRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
Senate  resolution  sponsored  by  63  Senators 
to  condemn  rellgloiofl  persecution  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


BIGOTRY  AND  BIAS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
denial  of  reUgious.  cultural,  and  other 
rights  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
Kremlin  and  the  publication  of  the  Ubel- 
ous  book  by  T.  Klchko  by  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  continues  to  bring 
forth  protests  from  American  organiza- 
tions. Earlier  protests  from  many  parts 
of  the  world  led  to  a  Soviet  disavowal  of 
the  Kichko  book  and  its  anti-Semitic 


Declaration  of  the  Foreign  Representation 
OF    THE    Supreme    Ukrainian    Liberation 
Council  in  the  Matter  of  the  Publica- 
tion   OF   THE    Book    by    Trofim    Kichko 
"Judaism  Without  Embellishment" 
In  connection  with  the  appearance  of  the 
anti-Semitic  book  by  Trofim  Kichko  "Juda- 
ism Without  Embellishment"  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  Ukrainian  SSR  In 
Kiev,  the  Foreign  Representation  of  the  Su- 
preme   Ukrainian    Liberation    Co\incU    de- 

1.  "The  book  by  T.  Kichko  could  come  out 
in  Ukraine  only  by  directive  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Coenmunlst  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Its  subordinate  units,  since 
the  Party  Is  fully  In  control  of  all  publica- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union.  All  other  anti- 
religious  literature  In  the  U.S.SJI.  Is  also 
published  on  orders  of  the  central  commit- 

2  "Judaism  Without  Embellishment"  Is  a 
provocative  libel  directed  against  Jews  In 
general  against  the  Jewish  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  840.000  Jews  living 
in  Ukraine.  It  tramples  their  religious  and 
national  feelings  and  is  replete  vrtth  slander- 
ous statements  against  them.  The  Ukrain- 
ian people,  who  are  also  fighting  for  their 
independence.  poUtical  and  religious  freedom 
and  respect  for  human  dignity,  are  opposed 
to  all  and  any  preaching  of  hatred  of  other 
people.  Therefore,  T.  Kichko's  book  should 
be  vehemently  condemned  by  every  Ukrain- 
ian Uvlng  in  Ukraine  and  elsewhere. 

3.  The  publication  of  the  book  "Judaian 
Without  Embellishment"  whose  author  is  a 
person  with  a  Ukrainian-sounding  name, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  Ukrainian  3SS,.,  Is  considered  by  us 
to  be  a  deliberate  anti-Ukrainian  provoca- 
tion conducted  on  orders  of  Moscow  and  by 
the  Irre^jonslble  Individuals  In  Kiev.  The 
purpose  of  this  provocation  Is  to  apread  dU- 


oorti  between  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the 
Jewish  minority  In  Ukraine  by  preaching 
and  strengthening  anti-Semitism,  and  creat- 
ing obstacles  In  the  way  of  buUdlng  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  Ukrainian  and 
Jews.  The  aim  of  this  provocation  Is  to 
brand  once  again  the  Ukrainian  people  with 
anti-Semitism  before  the  whole  world,  and 
simultaneously  conceal  the  actual  organizers 
of  anti-Semitic  attacks  who  are  hiding  in 
the  Kremlin.  Finally,  making  the  Acadwny 
of  Sciences  In  Kiev  a  party  to  this  antl- 
Jewlsh  activity,  compromises  It  as  an  Insti- 
tution of  learning,  both  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  as  well  as  foreigners. 

4.  The  modern  Ukrainian  liberation  move- 
ment has  always  been  founded  on  principles 
of  friendship,   cooperation,  and  a  conunon 
effort  of  the  nations  enslaved  by  totaUtarlan 
communism.     Proclaiming  the  national  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine  on  January  22.  1918, 
the    Ukrainian    National     Republic    simul- 
taneously passed  a  law  on  the  national  au- 
tonomy of  the  Russian.  Polish,  and  Jewish 
minority  and  established  appropriate  min- 
istries   for    minority    affairs.     When.    In   the 
subsequent  chaos  of  revolution,  hostile  and 
irresponsible  elements  began  to  Inflame  hos- 
tility   among    the   nationalities    in   Ukraine 
and   brought    about   pogroms   of   Jews,   the 
Government  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public censured  them  and  undertook  meas- 
ures against  their  repetition.     During  World 
War  II   the  Ukrainian  liberation  movement 
and  in  particular  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army,  which  conducted  warfare  against  the 
German    and    Soviet    Invaders,    consistently 
preached  the  idea  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the 
minorities  in  Ukraine. 

The  Supreme  Ukrainian  Liberation  Coun- 
cil declared  and  defended  the  need  of  friend- 
ship of  the  Ukrainian  people  with  the  minor- 
ities m  Ukraine,  and  equaUty  of  all  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  natlonaUty,  or  religion. 
This  was  done  In  Its  declarations  of  prin- 
ciples, and  particularly  In  the  Platform  and 
Universal  Declaration  of  July  1944.  The 
Foreign  Representation  of  the  Supreme 
Ukrainian  Liberation  Council  conducts  its 
activities  In  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples. 

5  Condemning  T.  Kichko's  book  *  Judaism 
Without  Embellishment,"  and  all  slmUar 
books,  the  Foreign  Representation  of  the 
Supreme  Ukrainian  Liberation  Council  calls 
upon  Ukrainians  in  their  homeland  and  in 
the  free  world  to  oppose  all  such  provoca- 
tions which  not  only  Inflict  great  harm  upon 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  minorities  In 
Ukraine,  but  also  Impede  the  work  of 
Ukrainians  abroad  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
liberation. 

The  Foreign  Representation  of  the  su- 
preme Ukrainian  Uberatlon  Council  calls 
upon  Ukrainians  In  Ukraine  and  abroad  to 
reject  as  a  crime  all  anti-Semitism  and  all 
propaganda  of  hatred  toward  Ukraine's  mi- 
norities, to  work  for  the  establishment  of 
good  relations  among  all  the  minorities  of 
Ukraine,  by  asking  them  to  cooperate  In  the 
struggle  for  Ukrainian  Independence,  and 
against  the  Moscow  Communist  oppressors 
and  their  hirelings  In  Ukraine. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sENl  without  losing  the  floor,  and  with- 
out my  subsequent  remarks  counting  as 
a  second  speech  on  the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


GOLD  AND  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 
Mr    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    on 
March  10,  1964,  I  Inserted  an  address 
In  the  body  of  the  Rkcord  on  the  gold 
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problem  by  Mr.  Harry  R.  Scharlach  of 
Watseka.  111.  ^      ^  ^ 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Scharlach  has  had 
this  speech  reviewed  by  a  number  of  ex- 
perts in  the  monetary  field  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  suggestions  it  has  been 
revised  in  the  interest  of  complete  ac- 
curacy. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  there- 
fore to  insert  the  revised  copy  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Gold  and  the  U.S.  Dollar 
(By  Harry  R.  Scharlach,  CLTJ.  Watseka,  111.) 
Gold  was  one  of  the  first  metals  to  attract 
thejkUentlon  of  man.  And,  of  course.  It  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  women.  Gold  has 
always  been  highly  valued  for  its  brilliance 
and  beauty.  It  won't  ever  rust  or  tarnish. 
Nature  has  sprinkled  it  sparingly  among  the 
gravels  of  streams  and  tightly  locked  it  in- 
side of  solid  rock. 

The  earliest  gold  mining  known  to  us  was 
done  m  Egypt.  In  the  days  of  King  Solomon 
and  King  Tut  ornaments  of  great  variety 
and  beauty  were  made  from  gold.  Many  of 
these  golden  objects  are  still  in  existence. 
Just  as  i>erfect  as  when  made  several  thou- 
sand years  ago.  In  the  Revelations  of  St. 
John,  chapter  3  (18),  appear  these  words: 
"I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold,  tried  in 
the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich." 

Gold  is  heavy.  It  is  19  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  A  14-inch  cube 
weighs  a  ton  and  is  worth  $1  million  at  $35 
per  fine  troy  ounce.  A  small  gold  brick 
weighing  35  pounds  is  worth  around  $18,000, 
Gold  has  been  the  symbol  of  wealth  in 
all  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the  world, 
Most  of  the  gold  taken  from  the  earth  in 
the  past  10.000  years  can  stUl  be  accounted 
for  in  government  and  bank  vaults,  in  jew- 
elry in  gold  coins,  by  holdings  of  prlvat* 
hoarders,  and  in  our  teeth.  The  reason  such 
accurate  gold  records  can  be  kept  is  because 
most  gold  goes  through  countinghouses  anc 
mints.  No  other  possession  has  been  sc 
effectively  guarded.  Today  research  in  golc 
suggests  other  uses  such  as  In  our  sp&ci 
ventvu-e  industries. 

World  production  of  gold  since  Colxunbuii 
discovered  the  Americas  would  amount  to  n 
gold  cube  of  about  55  feet.  The  value  of  thin 
much  gold  is  around  $70  billion.  By  way  a' 
comparison,  all  the  gold  mined  since  1492  Li 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  ou- 
present  US.  Federal  Government  debt. 

Where  do  people  find  gold?  Geologist^ 
say  that  about  one  half  of  the  earth  contains 
ore  bodies.  Gold  ore  is  limited  to  certai^ 
widely  scattered  areas  of  the  world.  In  thj 
year  1963 — 

Seventy  percent  of  free  world  gold  produc- 
tion came  from  South  Africa; 
Ten  percent  came  from  Canada; 
Four  percent  came  from  the  United  States; 
The  remainder  came  from  Australia,  the 
Philippines,    Ghana    in    Africa,    and    other 
areas.    The  average  gold  recovery  per  ton  cf 
ore  in  Canada  is  $8.     It  is  taken  from  solM 
rock  from  mine  depths  ranging  to  more  tha;i 
5,000  feet.    This  Canadian  ore  averages  only 
1  part  of  gold  to  120.000  parts  of  rock. 

Today  more  gold  is  being  mined  than  ever 
before  because  of  better  finding  method  i. 
better  ore  mining  and  better  gold  recovery 
methods.  Total  free  world  output  of  gold  Iti 
1963  was  39  million  ounces  valued  at  $1  4 
billion. 

Russia  and  the  Communist  bloc  cour  - 
tries  blanket  their  gold  reserves  and  the  r 
gold  output  in  secrecy.  But  latest  estimates 
now  indicate  that  Russia  does  not  have  4s 
much  gold  as  they  have  been  pretendlnfe. 
either  in  reserves  or  in  production.  Con- 
munlst  bloc  gold  stocks  are  now  bellev^ 
to  be  as  low  as  $4  billion,  or  only  about  lO 
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percent  of  free  world  gold  on  hand.  And. 
Communist  bloc  gold  production  is  now 
figured  to  be  perhaps  no  more  than  $200 
to  $300  million  annually. 

Now  that  we  have  had  a  bit  of  history 
about  gold,  let  us  turn  to  the  subject  of  gold 
and  our  U.S.  dollars.  A  thousand  and  more 
different  commodities  and  different  schemes 
have  been  tried  from  time  immemorial  for 
money  uses.  But  gold  alone  is  the  only  com- 
modity that  has  been  able  to  stand  the  test 
of  time;  to  retain  people's  confidence  from 
generation  to  generation  and  from  century 
to  century.  Gold  Is  the  only  universal  inter- 
national money  today.  The  U.S.  dollar  is 
legal  tender  only  to  a  "US.  citizen.  Gold  may 
be  demanded  by  the  foreign  owner  of  U.S. 
dollars.  So  the  Importance  of  gold  should 
never  be  underestimated.  Any  nation  that 
possesses  gold  can  get  in  and  can  stay  in 
the  game  of  international  trade.  Any  coun- 
try that  has  ample  gold  reserves  has  the  buy- 
ing power  to  acquire  needed  Items  from  other 
nations.  Thus,  in  peacetime  or  in  war- 
time, gold  is  essential.  Gold  is  a  vital  de- 
fense fuel  in  time  of  war.  Recent  events 
have  clearly  Indicated  how  Important  gold 
Is  to  Russia.  She  has  failed  in  her  agri- 
cultural program  as  she  has  in  so  many  of 
her  other  plans.  So  Russia  has  been  selling 
gold  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  recent 
months  In  order  to  buy  food  to  refill  her  bare 
cupboards. 

In  the  United  States  today,  our  Federal 
Government  still  pofseses  a  large  amount  of 
gold.  About  $15 'i  billion  worth.  But.  we 
have  been  losing  our  gold  reserves  rapidly 
since  1957.  It  has  been  a  consistent  one  way 
flow  of  gold — out. 

Before  explaining  the  causes  of  our  flow 
of  gold  out  of  this  country.  I'd  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  other  items  about  gold. 

London.  England,  has  for  many  centuries 
been  the  gold  marketing  center  of  the  world. 
Back  in  the  year  1250  gold  was  selling  on 
the  London  market  at  $4  an  ounce,  adjusted 
to  U.S.  dollars.  For  450  years  the  price  of 
gold  was  free  to  fluctuate  and  to  bring  what- 
ever people  thought  gold  was  worth. 

It  went  up  continually.  In  the  days  of 
Columbus  gold  brought  $10  an  ounce.  By 
the  year  1700  gold  was  up  to  $25  an  ounce. 
Then  the  prices  was  pegged  at  $22  an  ounce 
through  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard. 
That  price  was  kept  firm  until  World  War  I 
set  in  and  the  price  of  gold  began  to  rise. 
After  World  War  I  England  had  too  much 
money  and  credit  issued  against  its  gold  re- 
serves and  the  English  pound  failed.  The 
price  of  gold  was  raised,  the  English  pound 
was  devalued. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  was  going 
Into  the  1930's  and  the  days  of  the  great 
depression.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President.  Someone  sold  him  on  the 
Idea  that  if  the  price  of  gold  was  raised, 
the  prices  of  goods  would  raise,  salaries  would 
raise,  sales  would  increase,  unemployment 
would  be  substantially  reduced  and  pros- 
perity would  come  back  to  the  United  States. 
In  January  1934.  the  price  of  gold  was 
raised  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce. 
The  U.S.  dollar  was  devalued  in  terms  of 
gold.  But  the  depression  didn't  go  away. 
Unemployment  remained  high.  Prices  did 
not  rise.  We  were  still  in  a  depression  when 
World  War  II  came  along  and  produced 
enough  jobs  and  industrial  activity  to  pro- 
pel us  forward  in  a  war  economy — a  momen- 
tum that  continued  after  War  IT  ended. 

The  price  of  gold  has  continued  on  that 
$35  peg  since  1934  with  the  exception  of  a 
flvirry  on  the  London  gold  market  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  In  1960.  when  for  a  short  time 
gold  went  up  to  $41  an  ounce. 

In  1933  and  1934,  concurrent  with  the  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  gold,  legislation  was 
enacted  making  it  illegal  for  a  U.S.  citizen 
to  own  gold.  Citizens  were  required  by  law 
to  turn  m  their  gold  coins  and  their  gold 
certificate  currency  for   new  paper  money. 


Since  that  date  the  US.  dollar  could  not  be 
redeemed  for  gold  by  a  \3&.  citizen.  Coin 
collectors  may  now  hold  gold  coins  if  they 
are  dated  prior  to  1933. 

Today  a  U.S.  double  eagle  ($20  gold  piece) 
sells  for  about  $50.  In  terms  of  a  $30  gold 
coin  of  U.S.  mintage,  a  present  $20  U.S.  cur- 
rency bill  is  worth  about  40  percent  of  its 
former  value  in  terms  of  gold,  or  about  $8. 

The  new  gold  standard  set  up  in  1934  al- 
lows foreign  dollar  holders  to  exchange  their 
U.S.  dollars  for  U.S.  Treasury  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce.  This  is  because  our  international 
monetary  system  is  different  'rom  our  do- 
mestic monetary  system,  in  accordance  with 
U.S.  monetary  laws.  Today,  some  foreign 
nations  buy  gold  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at 
$35  an  ounce,  some  of  it  with  dollars  our 
Government  may  have  given  them  in  foreign 
aid.  they  then  mint  the  gold  into  their  own 
national  gold  coins,  not  for  circulation  as 
money  but  for  sale  as  a  commodity.  They 
receive  anywhere  from  $50  to  $70  an  ounce 
for  such  gold  transactions.  A  good  bargain 
for  them.  I  know  of  one  foreign  gold  mine 
that  sells  most  of  its  gold  production  to  gold 
hoarders  in  the  Orient  at  $70  an  ounce. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  real 
issue  about  our  gold  and  our  U.S.  dollars. 
The  issue  is:  Why  are  we  losing  so  much  of 
our  gold?  When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be- 
came President,  the  United  States  had:  $4 
billion  of  gold  reserves;  $2  billion  in  gold 
was  required  as  reserves  for  our  Federal  Re- 
serve currency  notes  and  deposits;  $500  mil- 
lion in  gold  was  owed  foreigners  because  of 
their  U.S.  dollar  holdings. 

We  were  in  a  deep  depression  but  we  were 
in  no  trouble  over  gold.  We  had  $1>4  billions 
in  gold  above  all  of  our  gold  requirements. 
But,  when  the  price  of  gold  was  raised  to  $35 
an  ounce  in  1934,  several  things  happened  to 
increase  our  gold  supply.  First,  our  gold 
reserves  went  up  by  the  70-percent  gold  price 
raise,  the  amount  of  increase  from  $20.67  to 
$35  an  ounce.  Second,  because  gold  mining 
became  more  profitable,  gold  production  also 
increased  substantially. 

Third,  a  large  flow  of  gold  came  in  from 
other    nations    when    the   price    was    raised. 
This  was  because  the  price  was  good  and  also 
because  Europe  began,  during  that  period,  to 
buy  goods  from  us  in  preparation  for  World 
War  n  and  during  World  War  II.     A  great 
deal  of  U.S.  exports  were  paid  for  in  gold. 
Our  U.S.  gold  reserves  increased  every  year  for 
15  years  and  finally  peaked  out  in  1949  at  al- 
most $25  billion.    Prom  1949  on  we  began  to 
lose  our  gold.    Not  because  we  lost  any  of  our 
trade  or  any  of  our  strength,  but  because  we 
commenced  giving  away  too  many  of  our  U.S. 
dollars  to  foreigners.    Billions  of  dollars  were 
given  away  on  ill-conceived  and  ill-planned 
methods  of  trying  to  buy  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism.    We  simply   began   trying   to   buy 
with  our  U.S.  dollars  the  support  of  any  na- 
tion our  Government  thought  would  be  our 
ally  against  Russia.    Some  of  the  nations  we 
supported   with   our   U.S.   dollar   gifts   were 
themselves  Conununist  countries.    At  first  we 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  helping  Europe 
back  on  Its  feet  in  a  war  reconstruction  Job. 
Then,  after  they  did  get  back  on  their  feet, 
we  continued  to  give  them  our  dollars  when 
they  no  longer  needed  them.     And  we  are 
still  giving  away  our  dollars  to  them,  far  too 
many.    When  we  began  this  dollar  giveaway 
program    we    were    the    greatest    industrial 
power  on  earth.     We  still  are  the  strongest 
nation   on    earth.     We   had    to   have    great 
strength  to  be  able  to  give  away  $108  bil- 
lion   in   foreign    aid    and    to    spend    another 
$684  billion  on  defense  Items  in  the  past  18 
years,  and  still  be  able  to  keep  going. 

CEOBGE      WASHINGTON       WARNED      OUK      INFANT 
REPtTBLIC  AGAINST  MAKING  FOREIGN 

ALLIANCES 

But  with  all  this  spending,  our  foreign  aid 
friends  are  not  Impressed  with  us.  and  our 
foreign  enemies  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
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US.  W«  are  attacked  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  by  Communlata  who  then  charged  us 
with  the  aggression.  Even  little  Cuba  U  able 
to  "shut  off  o\ir  water"  with  impunity.  We 
have  more  chaos,  more  anarchy,  more  aggres- 
sion and  more  confusion  In  the  world  today 
than  ever  before.  And  this,  after  all  the 
billions  we  have  spent  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world.  Our  massive  and  our  reckless  spend- 
ing in  this  area  ha*  been  a  costly  flop. 

We  even  gave  Russia  11  billion  U.S.  dol- 
lars' worth  of  lend-lease  aid  and  only  a  token 
was  ever  paid  back.  Now  Russia  Is  working 
on  a  scheme  to  get  the  U.S.  Government  to 
guarantee  her  the  credit  to  buy  food  from 
us  on  a  time  payment  plan.  No  private  lend- 
ing institution  in  the  United  States  would 
be  likely  to  loan  money  to  such  an  unworthy 
customer.  Some  of  the  dollars  we  gave  for- 
eigners were  used  to  buy  things  from  us  and 
this  has  helped  to  contribute  to  our  Imme- 
diate prosperity.  But.  billions  of  these  free 
dollars  have  been  turned  In  to  take  away  our 
gold  reserves  and  $26  billions  more  of  these 
dollars  are  still  stacked  up  against  us,  and 
our  gold  resources. 

The  drain  on  our  official  gold  stocks  since 
1957  has  been  very  heavy.    Our  gold  reserves 
still  amounted  to  $23  billion  in  1957.    Then, 
all  the  free-world  countries,  other  than  the 
United  States,  had  about  $15  billion  In  gold. 
Today,  we  are  down  to  $15 >4  billion  In  gold 
while   our   "free"   world   forelgn-ald   friends 
have  increased  their  own  gold  reserves  to  $26 
billion     Of  their  gains  in  gold,  $8  bUlion  of 
It  came  from  the  U.S.  Federal  Government 
vaults.     We  lost  our  gold  to  foreign  nations 
simply  because  we  gave  them  too  many  of 
our  U.S.  dollars  free.     In  no  year  since  we 
have  been  losing  our  gold  have  we  exported 
less  goods  and  produce  than  we   have   Im- 
ported    Oiu-  actual  balance  of  trade  has  al- 
ways been  In  our  favor.     The  entire  deficit 
in  what  is  conunonly  called  our  balance  of 
payments  has  been  very  simply  because  of  all 
the  free  dollars  we  have  sent  abroad.    These 
free  dollars  have  given  rise  to  the  huge  dol- 
lar claims  by  foreigners  against  our  U.S.  gold. 
There  are  Items  In  the  balance  of  payments, 
other  than  trade  or  foreign  aid.     There  are 
foreign  investments  abroad,  vacation  travel 
abroad,   etc..   but   In   the   final   analysis   the 
gold  we  are  losing  is  because  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  $108  billion  we  have  given 
in  foreign  aid,  that  has  not  been  spent  back 
in  the  United  States.     This  has  left  a  huge 
balance  of  dollars  stacked  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  foreign  central  banks  and  governments 
and  which  are  now  claims  against  our  re- 
maining gold.    Prance,  Germany,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy  are  among  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  dollar  handout  programs. 

Because  of  this  situation  we  are  continuing 
to  lose  our  gold  and  even  so.  we  are  continu- 
ing to  give  away  more  dollars.  This  also 
has  a  great  influence  on  our  domestic  Inter- 
est rate  structure.  At  this  time  we  are  re- 
quired to  keep  interest  rates  high  so  that  the 
foreign-owned  dollars  will  be  left  with  insti- 
tutions paying  interest  rather  than  turned 
into  gold  which  draws  no  Interest. 

Today  we  have  left  in  our  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves about  $1514  billion  in  gold;  $12  bil- 
lion are  needed  as  a  25-percent  gold  reserve 
for  our  Federal  Reserve  currency  and  deposit 
system;  $3V2  billion  of  gold  are  left. 

Obviously.  $3V2  billion  of  gold  is  far  short 
of  the  $26  bUllon  of  potential  claims  against 
our  remaining  gold.  We  are  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  houseman  In  a  high-stake  poker 
game  who  is  so  far  behind  that  he  doesn  t 
dare  let  the  game  end.  He  couldnt  pay  off. 
So  why  are  we  losing  our  gold? 

Why  does  a  man's  bank  balance  decline? 
A  bank  balance  goes  down  and  into  over- 
drafts because  more  checks  are  written  than 
deposits  made.  The  truth  Is  that  our  Federal 
Government  has  overdrawn  our  gold  re- 
sources by  a  wide  margin.  And  that  is  where 
our  gold  losses  begin  and  end.  The  prob- 
lems are  created  by  the  excessive  spending 


habits  of  our  Federal  Government.    The  mat- 
ter of  overdrafts  against  our  gold  has  gotten 
out  of  hand.    Meantime  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment goes  merrily  on  its  way  spending  still 
more    and    inflating    our    currency    system. 
Whenever  we  have  a  deficit  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  spending   at   home,  and   that  has 
been   happening  every  year,  we  Inflate  our 
currency  and   bank  deposit  system.     These 
have  gone  up  bv  $86  billion  since  1957.    The 
gold  back  of  each  U.S.  dollar  of  currency  and 
bank  deposits  Is  now  down  to  less  than  5 
cents.     If  we  subtract  foreign  dollar  claims 
now  against  our  remaining  gold  then  no  gold 
would  remain  to  back  our  own  monetary  sys- 
tem.   Whenever  we  have  a  deflclt  In  our  for- 
eign financial  transactions,  the  balance  of 
payments,  then  the  claims  against  our  gold 
go  still  higher.    Last  year,  In  1963.  this  deflclt 
was  $3  billion.    Taking  both  of  these  deficits 
together,    the    foreign    and     our    domestic 
deficits,  our  Federal  Government  Is  putting 
too  great  a  squeeze  on  our  gold  and  that  Is 
why  we  are  losing  our  gold. 


WHO  IN   GOVERNMENT  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOB  THIS 
STATE     OF     AFFAIRS? 

It  Isn't  Simply  the  Democrats  or  the  Re- 
publicans. It  is  the  entire  system  of  bureau- 
cracy that  may  have  properly  started  back 
in  1932  but  has  never  stopped  growing.  We 
do  have  In  Government  today,  many  sound- 
thinking  Democrats  and  Republicans  who  are 
trying  hard  to  correct  excessive  spending  in 
Government.  These  people  do  not  wear  high 
buttoned  shoes.  And  you  do  not  need  to  put 
on  high  buttoned  shoes  to  support  them.  In 
general  however,  our  administrations  and 
our  Congress  since  World  War  n  have  been 
guilty  of  failure  to  stop  excessive  spending. 


OLD  REALITIES  AND  NEW  MYTHS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  recently  in  Washington 
about  the  cold  war  and  its  so-called  "old 
myths"  and  "new  realities,"  thus  adding 
to  the  existing  confusion  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Western  world.  The  im- 
plications are  so  sweeping,  so  global  in 
character  that  nothing  less  than  incan- 
descent light  is  needed  to  enable  us  to 
see  the  truth  of  the  new  myths  and  the 
old  realities  which  really  confront  our 
world. 

This  light  has  finally  come;  not  from 
a  legislator,  not  from  a  diplomat,  nor 
from  the  miUtary,  but  from  a  successful 
businessman  who  is  the  founder  of  a 
company  that  operates  on  a  world  wide 

It  came  in  the  form  of  a  printed  pam- 
phlet authored  by  him  and  entitled 
"Faith  In  Freedom's  Cause."  In  It.  Mr. 
A.  N.  Spanel,  founder  and  chairman  of 
International  Latex  Corp.,  answers  those 
In  our  midst  who  see  the  world  through 
rose-colored  glasses. 

He  also  makes  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  free  men 
everywhere  and  especially  to  all  orga- 
nized reUglons  and  their  leaders.  In  this 
hour  of  confusion  and  forgotten  moral 
values. 

Mr.  Spanel  and  the  International 
Latex  Corp.  have  demonstrated  a  rare 
dedication  in  the  last  25  years  both  to 
freedom's  cause  and  the  successful  pur- 
suit of  a  far  Hung  business  enterprise. 
Mr.  Spanel's  present  contribution  merits 
study  by  leaders  everjrwhere. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faith  in  Fbetdomb  Cause 
(By  A.  N.  Spanel.  founder-chairman. 
International  Latex  Corp.) 
We  live  in  a  world  under  relentless  assault 
by    the    modern   barbarism    called    commu- 
nism— a  soulless,  dehumanized,  all-material- 
ist doctrine.    It  threatens  our  whole  heritage 
of  moral  values.    Yet  we  have  faUed,  tragi- 
cally, to  muster  the  unity,  the  dedication  to 
freedom,  the  spiritual  vitality  without  which 
Western  civilization  assuredly  Is  doomed. 

Political  leadership  alone,  on  the  sorry  rec- 
ord of  these  last  20  years,  can  hardly  be  re- 
lied upon  to  meet  the  deepening  crisis.  Its 
direction  is  confused  and  Its  self-confidence 
eroded.  Not  the  expansion  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  but  the  planted  bait  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  has  become  the  ob- 
sessive goal  of  Western  policy. 

The  professional  skills  of  Foreign  Offices, 
and  diplomacy  Itself,  are  ever  more  openly 
used  to  disguise  piecemeal  surrenders  of  prin- 
ciple as  "realism"  and  "victories  for  peace." 
Even  Upservlce  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  so  far 
as  It  applies  to  the  billion  people  In  the  Red 
slave-world.  Is  heavily  frowned  upon  for  fear 
of  annoying  their  tyrants. 

It  all  amounts  to  a  tragic  retreat  from  basic 
truths  and  ideals.  The  need  today,  therefore, 
the  one  hope  for  mankind.  Is  for  a  rebirth  of 
religious  and  moral  leadership,  free  from 
political  entanglements.  The  spU-ltual  en- 
ergies of  the  human  race  have  been  running 
down.  They  must  now  be  recharged  before 
It  is  too  late.  Only  a  revitalized  faith  in  the 
age-old  ethical  imperative— truth,  justice, 
compassion,  the  sanctity  of  life,  the  brother- 
hood of  man— can  generate  a  zeal  for  freedom 
capable  of  confronting  and  overcoming  the 
Communist  zeal  for  world  conquest. 

This  poses  a  great  challenge  to  our  reli- 
gious leaders,  our  philosophers  and  poets, 
to  those  of  our  opinion-makers  who  have  not 
themselves  succxmibed  to  the  ripartenln« 
amoralism  of  the  enemv. 


INVENTOBY    SAMPLE 

Optimistic  rhetoric,  of  which  there  Is 
plenty  nowadays.  Is  nothing  more  than 
whistling  in  the  dark.  The  front  pages  offer 
daily  evidence  that  the  world  is  in  tiirmoll. 
Nearly  everywhere  Western  clvUlzaUon  Is  in 
retreat,  its  statesmen  and  spokesmen  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  barter  principles  for  the 
mirage  of  trade  and  the  hope  (without  the 
certainty)  of  physical  survival. 

Already  a  third  of  the  human  race  Is  in 
the  grip  of  the  virulent  Communist  tyranny, 
and  millions  in  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
infected  by  It.  A  Communist  fortress,  Cuba, 
stands  at  the  very  doorstep  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  serves  as  the  staging  area  for  the 
spread  of  the  new  barbarism  to  the  entire 
American  hemisphere. 

The  African  continent,  having  largely  be- 
come "independent,"  is  racked  by  horrifying 
tribal  warfare  and  many  of  the  new  coun- 
tries are  subjected  to  despotisms  far  worse 
than  the  worst  exploitations  of  the  colonial 
past  Prom  Zanzibar  to  Ghana  the  agents 
of  communism  prowl  for  prey  amidst  the 
chaos  A  Communist-armed  and  Commu- 
nist-oriented Indonesia  reaches  out  for  em- 
pire in  the  South  Pacific.  India,  as  a  reward 
for  Its  naive  neutralism.  Is  menaced  by  Red 
China;  and  Pakistan,  once  a  staunch  ally 
against  communism,  finds  comfort  Ashing  in 
Communist  waters.  Nasser  brazenly  works 
both  sides  of  the  street  yet  our  dollars  con- 
tinue to  feed  his  sinister  war  machine  and 
p>ower-mad  ambitions. 

REPEATING    THE   TBAGEDIES 

The  inventory  of  dissolution  and  defeat 
coxild  be  extended  without  end.  The  fron- 
tiers of  freedom  are  shrUiklng  and  violence 
has  the  right  of  way.    Yet  the  naUons  of 
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tb«  West  are  more  disunited  than  ever. 
openly  putUng  commercial  profit  above  com- 
mon pxirpose  Not  only  have  our  alliances 
been  weakened  but  the  objectives  for  which 
they  were  formed  are  fading  from  memory. 

Indeed,  the  Pr«e  World  could  be  compet- 
ing for  Its  own  destruction  under  banners 
of  nationalism  which  In  essence  reiterate  the 
sick  pronouncement  made  a  century  ago  by 
a  European  statesman:  "We  have  no  per- 
petual allies  and  we  have  no  perpetual 
enemies,  our  interests  are  jjerpetual." 

The  very  nations  which  thought  they  could 
do  business  as  usual  with  Hitler  are  rushing 
to  do  business  as  usual  with  the  Khru- 
shchevs  and  Maos  and  Castros.  The  lessons 
of  such  recent  history  have  been  lost  upon 
them.  Those  who  thought  they  could  buy 
peace  by  appeasing  the  nazls — thereby  mak- 
ing war  Inevitable — now  unashamedly  beg 
for  the  privilege  of  appeasing  the  Commu- 
nists. ,     . 

Political  leadership  is  faUlng  mainly  be- 
cause we  have  lost  the  compass  of  principle 
and  are  eager  to  compromise  with  evil.  Slo- 
gans such  as  "coexistence"  Imply  a  world 
half-slave,  half-free.  This  objective  is  not 
only  Ignoble  but  a  delusion,  since  the 
enemy  Is  Inflexibly  devoted  to  transform  this 
planet  into  a  world  of  slaves.  At  bottom 
such  formulas  are  a  camouflaged  version  of 
the  more  candid  slogan.  "Better  Red  than 
dead." 

PREVirNTING    WORLD    WAR    HI 

The  times  call  for  a  conscloxw,  courageous 
spiritual  campaign  by  those  Institutions  and 
men  who  are  most  aware  of  eternal  moral 
values.     They  can  and  must  arrest  the  decay 
of  religion,  the  erosion  of  Ideals,  the  grow- 
ing indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  vic- 
tims of  communism.     They  can   and  must 
give  the  world  again  an  exalted  vision  of  the 
things  worth  living  for  that  would  produce 
free- world  attitudes,  self-respecting  and  p\ir- 
poseful.  which,  far  from  provoking  a  world 
war,  would  inspiringly  op>erate  to  prevent  it. 
Our  spiritual  leaders,  themselves  citizens 
of  their  lands  and  subject  to  their  countries" 
laws,  should  actively  exercise  their  leadership 
as  never  before.     The  dangers  are  too  real 
for  Inaction  or  even  delay.     They  must  now 
exert  their  saving  Influence  on  governments 
and  statesmen.  In  terms  of  Immemorial  ethi- 
cal precepts.     The  propagation  of  a  renewedi 
faith  in  man's  right  to  freedom  and  human] 
dignity — not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all! 
humanity — is  indispensable  in  order  to  helpl 
strengthen  the  positions  of  worldly  leaders^ 
Only     then     will     they    be    psychologically 
equipped  to  head  off  the  looming  catastrophe 
of    One   Communist   World.     It   Is   also   the 
highest  form  of  morality  to  strengthen  the 
courses  of  political  life  with  Idealism. 

Organized  religions  everywhere.  Christian 
and   non-Christian   alike,   cooperating   with 
each  other,  could  play  far  more  effective  rolea 
In  calling  forth  the  zeal  in  defense  of  free- 
dom's   cause,    with    moral    Ideals.     To    cit« 
the    outstanding    example    In    the    hlstorl< 
straggle    against    the    Communist    tyranny 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  estab- 
lUhed  far-flung  organization  could  now  beglit 
to  collect  for  the  Vatican,  Information  frori^ 
all     parts    of    the    world    which    it    coul^ 
promptly    dlsaemlnate    to    secular    and    re 
ll^ous  leaders  of  all  faiths — information  o: 
the  crimes,  the  despairs,  the  yearnings  fo; 
freedom.    Justice    and    spiritual    fulflllmen 
Thla  could  then  become  the  basis  for  effect 
ttre  policy  arrived  at  Ln  concert  with  all  orl 
ganlaed  rell^ons. 

This  2eal  applies  also  to  individuals  wh6 
■enae  and  chertah  the  concept  of  man  as  th^ 
po— fusor  of  an  Immortal  soul  and  therefore 
reject  the  Communist  doctrine  that  man  1^ 
another  animal  for  vlvlsectlonlsts'  imposed 
"Marxist  erpertments." 

coiwnucTrvx  activitt 

All  rrc«  men,  all  rell«:loTM  faiths,  have  aii 

iDcscapable  dtity  to  work  together  for  con- 


structive action  in  freedom's  cause;  every 
man  and  his  faith  will  be  enriched  and  forti- 
fied by  this  common  goal  and  united  effort. 

The  masters  of  the  Communist  prison- 
lands  may  bo  beyond  the  reach  of  moral 
suasion— but  not  their  prisoners.  There 
are  ample  signs  that  the  Communist -captive 
people  hunger  for  truth  and  Justice  and 
human  dignity.  The  Kremlin  and  its  pup- 
pet rulers  in  Eastern  Europe  are  repeatedly 
obliged  to  crack  down  on  writers  and  artists 
whose  works  r^^veal  that  communism  provides 
no  sustenance  for  man's  spirit.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Soviet  regime.  In  Its  47th  year 
of  absolute  power,  has  Just  decreed  another 
massive  campaign  against  religion  tells  an 
amazing  and  encouraging  story. 

These  larger  realities  are  often  blindly 
Ignored  by  Western  political  leaders  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  •realism."  An 
organized,  interdenominational  religious- 
moral  campaign — on  a  continuous  basis — 
could  make  them  aware  of  greater  potentials. 
It  would  cut  through  the  paralyzing  apathy 
of  our  time  and  repeatedly  persuade  us  to 
the  truth  that  freedom  Is  Indivisible,  never 
for  sale  yet  always  paid  for  by  ceaseless 
vigilance.  The  vast  energies  now  poxired 
Into  the  Job  of  saving  our  skins  will  be  better 
applied  If  they  are  extended  to  saving  our 
souls  as  well. 

If  a  significant  part  of  the  human  race 
and  Its  governing  bodies  were  to  witness  a 
spiritual  and  moral  regeneration  in  unity  of 
purpose,  the  miracle  of  true  survival — with 
our  priceless  heritage  intact— would  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  under  the  condition  previous- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VOICE  IS  THE  VOICE  OF  KING 
HUSSEIN— BUT  THE  HAND  IS  THE 
HAND    OF    PRESIDENT    NASSER 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  sad  to  see  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan permitting  himself  to  be  used  by 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt.  It  is  even 
sadder.  Mr.  President,  to  see  King  Hus- 
sein permitting  himself  to  be  diverted 
to  saber-rattling  from  the  peaceful  eco- 
nomic development  of  his  own  nation — 
which  badly  needs  such  development, 
and  which  has  been  receiving  massive 
financial  assistance  from  the  United 
States  under  our  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Kingdom  of  Jordan  is  not  yet  a 
viable  country.  Its  economic  solvency  at 
present  is  due  entirely  to  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
To  date  we  have  given  Jordan  over  $313 
million  for  its  economic  development 
and  over  $28  million  in  military  assist- 
ance. I  do  not  begrudge  Jordan  that 
aid.  for,  until  recently,  that  country  and 
its  able  and  dedicated  young  ruler.  King 
Hussein,  were  assiduoasly  minding  their 
own  business;  namely,  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Jordan  so 
that  it  could  become  a  viable  nation. 
Many  have  predicted  that  there  was  a 
good  possibility  of  that  goal  being  ac- 
complished in  the  years  ahead  if  that 
nation  continued  on  its  peaceful  course 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  In  my  report  on 
our  aid  program  made  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  last  year. 
I  warmly  endorsed  this  program,  under 
its  continuation  in  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  by  it.  this  little  country  might 
in  time  be  made  whole  and  self-sustain- 


ing. It  was  my  hope  that  King  Hussein 
would  continue  to  concentrate  on  the 
well-being  of  the  Jordanian  people  and 
their  economic  rehabilitation  and  not 
involve  himself  In  the  sinister  machina- 
tions of  the  great  troublemaker  of  the 
Arab  world,  Abdel  Nasser,  and  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  live  and  let  live  insofar 
as  his  Israel  neighbors  were  concerned. 

King  Hussein's  bellicose  utterances 
toward  Israel — the  only  true  democracy 
In  the  troubled  Middle  East— are  all  the 
sadder  because  they  are  parrotlike  repe- 
Utlons  of  the  "line"'  which  President 
Nasser  has  been  selling. 

Thus  the  New  York  Times  yesterday 
reported  on  a  speech  made  by  King  Hus- 
sein April  15  before  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  American  Policy  in  the  Middle 
East  In  part  as  follows: 

He,  King  Hussein,  called  Israel  a  "real 
and  ever-present  danger"  to  the  survival  of 
the  Arab  nations  and  accused  the  Israelis  of 
planning  "further  aggressions  with  an  Idea 
of   expansion." 

This  Is  identical  to  the  Nasser  line. 

Last  year  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
a  study  I  had  made  for  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  our  foreign  aid  program 
in  10  Middle  Eastern  and  African  coun- 
tries including  Jordan  and  Egypt. 

In  that  report  I  quoted  from  a  speech 
made  by  President  Nasser  on  August  11. 
1963,  in  which  he  said: 

We  work  for  peace  and  we  have  signed  the 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests,  but  we  cannot 
reduce  our  army  as  long  as  we  are  threat- 
ened by  Israeli  attack. 

In  my  report  I  pointed  out  that  this 
statement  was  nonsense.  Israel's  land 
area  is  only  7,992  square  miles  compared 
to  the  1,616,932  square  miles  occupied  by 
the  Arab  League  countries.  Israel's 
population  is  2.292.000  compared  to  the 
54,100,000  people  in  the  Arab  League 
countries. 

President  Nasser— and  King  Hussein- 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  convincing 
thinking  American  people  that  the  more 
than  26  milUon  people  in  Egypt  under 
President  Nasser's  rule  have  Initiated  a 
costly  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  attack  by  the 
2V4  million  people  in  Israel. 

Both  the  statement  by  President  Nas- 
ser and  by  President  Hussein  that  they 
are  afraid  of  attack  by  Israel  become 
even  more  unbelievable  when  one  studies 
the  constant  radio  attacks  by  President 
Nasser  against  Israel  threatening  the 
ultimate  destruction  by  force  of  that 
country  by  Egypt  and  when  one  realizes 
also  that  no  such  threats  are  made  by 
Israel  against  any  of  the  Arab  countries. 

King  Hussein  would  be  well  advised  to 
think  twice  before  becoming  an  ardent 
and  vociferous  espouser  of  the  Nasser 
line,  preaching  hatred  and  violence  to- 
ward Israel.  King  Hussein  would  also  be 
well  advised  to  continue  to  focus  his  at- 
tention and  efforts  and  his  country's  re- 
sources on  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omy of  Jordan. 

I  would  remind  King  Hussein  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed itself  forcefuUy  against  the  use 
of  U5.  foreign  aid  to  prepare  for  ag- 
gression. 
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Last  year.  In  connection  with  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill,  the  Congress 
included  the  so-caUed  antlaggressor 
amendment  aimed  at  halting  the  con- 
tinuance of  foreign  aid  to  nations  en- 
gaging In  or  preparing  to  wage  aggres- 
sion against  nations  receiving  U.S.  aid. 
The  threats  by  the  Arab  nations  to  divert 
the  Jordan's  waters  so  that  they  cannot 
be  put  to  productive  use  In  Irrigating  its 
lands  are  threats  of  aggression,  for  ag- 
gression of  one  nation  against  another 
nation  can  take  many  forms. 

For  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  on  this  floor,  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  is  supporting  President  Nasser 
in  arming  his  country,  in  forcing  other 
countries  to  spend  badly  needed  funds 
to  arm  in  self-defense,  and  in  waging  an 
aggressive  war  against  Yemen. 

It  Is  sad  to  see  King  Hussein  misread 
the  temper  of  the  American  people  so  as 
to  believe  that,  because  our  State  De- 
partment in  the  Middle  East  has  followed 
a  muddled  policy  of  playing  Nassers 
game  of  continuing  our  foreign  aid  to 
Egypt  despite  Nasser's  misvise  of  our  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  arms  and  aggression,  Jor- 
dan, too,  can  get  away  with  it. 
I  should  hope  not. 

I  should  also  hope  that  we  shall 
promptly  show  by  effective  and  forceful 
action  in  the  Middle  East  that  we  will 
no  longer  continue  to  pay  the  piper  for 
Nasser's  aggressions. 

I  am  sorrowed  at  being  forced  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  threat- 
ened shift  in  King  Hussein's  policies  I 
am  saddened  because  I  have  met  KUig 
Hussein.  I  like  and  admire  him,  and  I 
think  he  has  been  doing  an  admirable  Job 
on  behalf  of  his  country.  This  new 
course  of  action,  which  the  King  seems  to 
be  contemplating  following,  can  but  lead 
to  disaster  for  him  and  his  country.  I 
hope  he  will  draw  back  while  there  is  still 

time. 

He  should  examine  carefully  Nasser  s 
example  before  attempting  to  emulate 
him  He  should  fully  realize  that  Egypt  s 
dallying  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  now 
led  to  Egypt's  dependence  on  the  Soviets 
for  arms"  and  military  equipment  and-- 
especially  important— for  replacement 
parts  for  that  equipment.  Egypt's  bel- 
ligerence has  led  to  its  entanglement  in 
a  fruitless  war  in  Yemen  which  it  can- 
not win  at  a  cost  of  $200  milUon  to  date, 
and  which  it  could  not  even  wage  if  it 
were  not  for  US.  foreign  aid. 

King  Hussein  should  place  his  faith 
and  trust  not  in  the  frail  reed  of  an  un- 
stable and  self -distrusting  Arab  League, 
but  rather  in  the  development  of  his  own 
country  so  that  it  can  sooner  become 
viable,  self-sufficient  and  strong. 

The  New  York  Times  story  stated 
that: 

One  purpose  of  the  King's  visit  here  Is  to 
impress  President  Johnson  and  high  rank- 
ing officials  with  Arab  opposition  to  Israel's 
plan  to  divert  Jordan  River  waters  for  irriga- 
tion. 
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If  that  is  one  purpose  of  King  Hus- 
sein's visit  the  Arab  countries  have 
chosen  the  wrong  spokesman.  King 
Hussein  himself  has  seen  the  urgent  need 
for  irrigation  projects  as  a  basic  need  for 
economic  development.  He  has  spon- 
sored an  excellent  irrigation  project  In 


his  own  country— the  East  Ohor  proj- 
ect—financed by  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

It  111  behooves  King  Hussein  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  urge  us  to  thwart 
Israel  foUowlng  the  Johnson  plan  with 
its  own  money  In  using  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  to  irrigate  its  lands.  Such  an 
atUtude  on  the  part  of  King  Hussein  Is 
not  becoming— It  resembles  too  great  a 
•dog  In  the  manger"  attitude. 

In  his  speech  King  Hussein  also  shed 
crocodile  tears  for  the  plight  of  the  refu- 
gees most  of  whom  live  in  Jordan,  and 
who.  according  to  King  Hussein,  were 
"forcibly  uprooted  from  their  homes, 
their  property  despoiled,  and  their  means 
of  livelihood  cut  off."— >, 

Now  King  Hussein  knows  better  than 
this  He  knows  that  the  refugees  have 
been  deliberately  kept  in  poverty  so  as 
to  be  a  constant  source  of  agitation 
against  Israel.  Let  me  remind  King 
Hussein  that  during  this  same  period 
that  the  Arab  nations  kept  some  1  mil- 
lion refugees  in  poverty  and  Idleness  to 
serve  the  bellicose  aims  of  those  coun- 
tries, Israel  admitted,  absorbed,  and 
made  self-supporting  the  same  number 
of  refugees. 

If  Israel  could  do  It,  the  Arab  nations 
could  have  done  It— if  they  had  had  the 
will  to  do  It.  It  is  not  too  late.  If  King 
Hussein  wovdd  take  the  leadership  it  can 
yet  be  done. 

Now  that  King  Hussein  has  come  to 
this  country  carrying  the  message  of 
Nasser,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  he  will 
return  to  Ws  country  and  devote  all  his 
time  and  energies  to  building  its  economy 
rather  than  in  emulating  Nasser's  belli- 
cose gestures.  We  are  willing  to  give 
him  our  aid  for  Jordan's  development, 
but  not  for  Jordan's  aggressions  or 
threatened  aggressions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  King  Hussein's  speech  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16,  19641 
Hussein     Appeals     to     UNrrED     States     on 
Arabs— Also   Bids  Jews  Reappraise  Atti- 
tude ON  Zionism 

Washington,  AprU  15— King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  In  an  emotional  appeal,  urged  today 
that  the  United  States  take  a  new  look  at 
its  Middle  East  policy. 

At  the  same  time  the  monarch  advised 
"adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith"  to  make 
vsrhat  he  caUed  a  "deep  soul-searching  and 
perhaps  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  their  at- 
titude toward  the  whole  problem  of  Zion- 
ism." , . 
By  doing  so.  King  Hussein  said.  Jews  could 
make  "a  far-reaching  contribution  toward 
solving  a  tragedy  which  threatens  to  engulf 
them  and  others  in  a  senseless  and  ruthless 

calamity. 

Addressing  a  luncheon  arranged  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  American  Policy  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  King  expressed  con- 
cern and  distress  over  what  he  called  dimin- 
ishing American  good  will  toward  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Arab  world. 

He  mentioned  the  problem  of  the  million 
Palestine  refugees  and  he  complained  that 
the  American  people  were  not  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  fate  of  these  people  "forcibly 
uprooted   from   their   home*,   their   proper- 


ties despoiled,  and  their  means  of  Uvelihood 

cut  off."  .       _ . 

King  HuJBeln  called  this  a  tragedy  and 
said  that  If  Americans  were  properly  In- 
formed It  would  "weigh  heavUy  upon  tbe 
consciences  of  all  peoples  who  beUeve  in 
Koodness,  fairness,  and  Justice." 

He  called  Israel  a  "real  and  ever-present 
danger"  to  the  survival  of  Arab  nations  and 
accused  the  UraeUs  of  planning  further 
aggressions  with  an  Idea  of  expansion. 

Israel  he  continued,  maintains  an  army 
half  as  large  as  the  Army  of  West  Germany. 
Moreover.  King  Hussein  asserted,  the  Israelis 
are  actively  developing  their  atomic  capabU- 
Ity  an  activity  that  "nins  coimter  to  the 
establUhed  U.S.  policy  of  preventing  a  pro- 
llferaUon  of  the  deadly  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion." 

JORDAN  aivm  AN  issue 


One  purpose  of  the  King's  visit  here  is  to 
impress  President  Johnson  and  high-rank- 
ing officials  with  Arab  opposition  to  Israel  s 
plan  to  divert  Jordan  River  waters  for  irri- 
gation. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16.  1964) 

Hussein  Sees  Johnson 

Washinoton,  April  15 —King  Hussein  this 

afternoon    had    his    second    meeting    with 

President  Johnson.  «r».«* 

A  Joint  communique  issued  by  the  White 
House  after  the  50-ininute  meeting  sttesaed 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  for  "friendly 
relations  with  all  Arab  States." 

The  29 -year-old  King,  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  Monday  and  saw  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday,  plans  to  spend  a  few  days 
traveling  in  the  United  States  before  re- 
turning to  Jordan.  He  met  with  top  of- 
flclals  of  the  State  Department  before  his 
session  with  Mr.  Johnson  today. 

The  White  Hovise  communique  said  l^ng 
Hussein  "put  forward  ^^^^^^^f^.^^^ 
and  the  Arab  States  on  various  Middle  East 
problems  and  their  Impact  on  relaxlons  be- 
tween the  two  nations." 

"Cordiality,  good  wUl.  and  candor  ^dmiUA 
the  discussions."  the  communique  said.  a 
common  concern  for  Pr««r^8  *°J 
strengthening  a  just  peace  in  the  area  was 
evident  throughout  the  talks. 

"The  two  leaders  declared  their  firm  deter- 
mination to  make  every  effort  to  l;°cre*«« 
the  broad  area  of  ^^^derstanding  which  ^ 
ready  exists  between  Jordan  and  the  Unlt^ 
smL  and  agreed  tiiat  His  Majesty's  visit 
advanced   this  objective." 

The  communique  also  said  that  President 
Johnson  had  "expressed  the  intention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  S^^^^^^^' 
tinue  to  support  Jordanian  efforts  to  attain 
a  viable  and  self-sustaining  economy. 


THE  ALASKA  DISASTER  GROWS  IN 
MAGNITUDE 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaska  disaster  continues  to  grow  In 
magnitude,  as  the  latent  consequences 
of  the  earthquake  and  Udal  wave  come 
into  view  and  new  damage  is  uncovered. 
One  of  the  pressing  immediate  problems, 
in  order  to  bring  in  materials  to  rf<»n- 
struct  ofBce  buildings,  homes  docks, 
wharves  and  everything  else  that  has 
been  destroyed,  is  the  lack  of  docking 
facilities. 

With  the  exception  oJ  one  doek  m 
Anchorage,  which  has  been  damaged  but 
not  destroyed,  all  the  other  dock  faclll- 
Ues  to  western  Alaska  are  out  of  commis- 
sion At  Seward .  all  the  docks  have  been 
totally  destroyed.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  the  dock  f  aciliUes  at  Valdea.  At  Cor- 
dova where  the  land  has  risen  several 
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feet  the  clocks  are  useless  at  low  tide 
and  the  fishing  boats  are  on  dry  land. 

The  dock  at  Whittier  was  seriously 
damaged  and  is  out  of  commission.  It 
was  hoped  to  restore  it  to  working  con- 
diUon  by  the  15th  of  this  month,  but  be- 
cause of  the  lowering  of  the  land  sur- 
face off  that  area  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  earthquake  in  this  area, 
and  the  high  tides  of  April,  which  over- 
flowed the  port  facilities,  its  rehabilita- 
tion is  put  off  for  another  2  weeks. 

Thus  Alaska  faces  a  tragic  bottleneck 
in  unloading  facilities  for  the  maritime 
traffic  which  carries  most  of  the  freight 
and  will  be  more  burdened  than  ever 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  heavy 
construction  material  needed. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the  earth- 
quakes  damage  is  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Alaskans  have  lost  not  only 
their  homes,  but  even  the  lots  on  which 
their  houses  were  located.  The  land  it- 
self in  those  cases  has  been  washed  away 
and  is  under  water  or  is  converted  from 
a  level  surface  to  a  jumble  of  ravine  and 
ridges  of  clay,  which  is  vmstable  and  now 
worthless  for  any  practical  use. 

Recently,  the  Hearst  newspaper,  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  in  its  edition 
of  April  3,  1964.  published  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "The  Long  View." 
which  discusses  the  need  for  financial 
aid  to  the  people  of  Alaska.  It  raises  the 
question.  How  can  a  man  who  has  lost 
his  home,  his  business,  and  his  livelihood 
receive  financial  assistance  to  restore 
himself? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Apr.  3. 
19641 
The  Long  View 
What  about  the  long  view  on  the  Alaskan 
disaster? 

Without  question.  It's  the  largest  single 
natural  catastrophe  ever  to  befall  a  State  in 
the  Union. 

Yet  everyone's  talking  about  stopgap 
measures  to  get  the  State  back  on  its  feet. 
This,  m  the  opinion  of  several  of  Seattle's 
most  respected  bankers  and  others,  isn't 
good  enough. 

The  disaster  approaches  the  scale  of  war. 
Therefore,  only  wartime- type  measvires  can 
be  applied. 

A  low-rate  loan  to  a  man  who  is  broke 
wUl  do  no  good. 

Here  are  some  views,  and  remember,  these 
are  very  conservative  bankers  talking: 

In  a  day  of  all-out  foreign  aid  grants.  It 
would  seem  logical  that  oiir  Government 
should  step  In  with  grants  to  Alaska. 

Give  the  money  to  the  State  and  the  local 
communities. 

Write  it  off.  And  let's  have  less  talk 
about  "loans." 

Rebuild  the  State  from  the  ground  up,  if 
needs  be. 

Call  In  the  Nation's  top  planners  and 
senior  governmental  officials.  Call  Congress 
into  session  for  the  specific  purposes  of  all- 
out  aid  to  Alaskan  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. There  is  grave  question  among 
Seattle  bankers  as  to  whether  the  State  can 
ever  recover  unless  these  herculean  measures 
are  applied. 

Bfcantime,  let's  get  on  with  the  Job. 
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VIOLATION  OF  RULE  OP 
GERMANENESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  under 
the  request  I  made  heretofore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness may  be  waived  with  respect  to 
hny  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
jobjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
r  Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
Is  minutes  of  11.    The  Senate  convened 
Wi  10  o'clock.    The  rule  of  germaneness 
took  effect  as  soon  as  the  pending  busi- 
mess  was  laid  before  the  Senate.    As  has 
jbeen  the  case  for  many  days,  the  rule 
has  been  completely  ignored.    I  shall  take 
fup  with  the  leadership,  next  week,  the 
'desirability  of  strictly  enforcing  the  rule 
of  germaneness  for  the  3  hours  Immedi- 
ately following  the  laying  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  before  the  Senate.     The 
Senate  is  making  a  farce  of  what  It  did 
when  it  adopted  that   rule.     The  rule 
should  be  given  a  good  trial,  particular- 
ly since,  in  my  judgment,  it  may.  to  a 
minor  extent,  expedite  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  business. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  myself  am 
now  violating  the  rule  of  germaneness, 
so  I  hold  no  particular  brief  for  my  own 
activity  in  this  regard,  except  to  point 
out  that  this  is  what  is  happening.  It 
should  not  happen.  The  sooner  the  rule 
is  enforced,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Senate. 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION 
Mr.    CLARK.     Mr.    President,    from 
time  to  time,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grtjening]  and  I  have  invited  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  desira- 
bility of  a  wide  public  discussion  of  the 
population  explosion  or  the  population 
problem,  and  the  need  to  take  some  in- 
telligent   steps    to    curtail    population 
growth  abroad.    The   rapid  growth  of 
population  abroad  is  really,  to  some  ex- 
tent, making  it  quite  impossible  for  un- 
derdevelop>ed  countries  to  increase  their 
standard  of  living  or  their  per  capita 
gross  national  product.    The  end  result 
is  that  as  we  pour  aid  into  those  coun- 
tries, and  as  they  continue  to  increase 
their  population  to  an  alarming  extent, 
the  aid  is  to  a  large  extent  poured  down  a 
rat  hole,  because  it  does  not  increase  the 
standard   of   Uving   of   the   people,   for 
there  are  so  many  more  people  among 
whom  the  gross  national  product  must  be 
divided. 

Recently,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI  and  I  had  occasion  to 
state  that  quite  constructive  steps  have 
been  taken  at  the  United  Nations  to  look 
carefully  into  this  problem  and  to  pro- 
vide long-range  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  population  explosion. 

I  am  happy  to  note  from  a  copy  of  a 
Department  of  State  bulletin  an  excerpt 
from   a   speech   made   by  Mr.    Harlan 


Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Affairs,  In  which  he 
deals  with  this  problem.  He  made  the 
speech  on  March  9.  1964. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  speech, 
entitled  "Population  Problem,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK  POPULATION  PROBLEM 

If  you  dare  to  work  for  world  food  abun- 
dance, you  have  to  face  a  double  dare  as 
well:  the  growing  abundance  of  mouths  to 
be  fed. 

I  do  not  Intend  here  to  rehearse  those 
frightening  boxcar  figures  and  repeat  those 
statistical  extraprilfttlonfl  with  which  the  de- 
mographers regularly  try  to  raise  the  haJr 
on  our  heads.  I  do  want  to  mention,  how- 
ever, one  piece  of  good  news:  In  the  very  re- 
cent past  the  "population  explosion"  has  be- 
come a  respectable  subject  of  discussion — 
precisely  because  the  demographers  made 
their  halr-ral.'!lng  forecasts  and  Insisted  that 
other  people  begin  to  pay  some  attention 
to  them. 

So  now  at  long  last  the  taboo  has  been 
lifted  from  the  subject  of  population  growth. 
We  are  past  the  point  when  the  mention  of 
the  population  problem  brought  a  smirk 
to  the  face  of  the  lUtener.  as  though  the  sub- 
ject were  dirty  or  funny  or  both.  The  way 
is  clear  now  for  serious  discussion  of  a  trend 
which.  If  uncontrolled,  would  commit  the 
search  for  freedom  from  hunger  to  a  per- 
petual treadmill  or  a  chronic  faUure. 

A  few  years  ago  It  was  considered  politi- 
cally Impossible  to  inscribe  the  subject  of 
population  control  on  a  UJJ.  agenda  for  ra- 
tional debate.  But  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  emi- 
nently sensible  resolution  on  the  subject 
which  offended  nobody  yet  opened  the  way 
for  much-needed  research  and  for  further 
U.N.  work  on   the  subject. 

In  that  process  everyone  discovered,  to  the 
surprise  of  most,  that  the  only  disagreement 
is  on  the  outside  fringes  of  a  very  large  sub- 
ject, and  In  between  there  is  a  wide  area  of 
common  ground  on  which  intelligent  men 
from  every  culture  and  every  religious  tradi- 
tion can  converge  for  dl3pa.ssionate  dlscoiirse 
and  cooperative  action. 

No  one  can  hazard  even  an  educated  gue?s 
as  to  when  or  how  the  population  growth 
rate  may  be  brought  within  manageable  lim- 
its. Birth  rates  in  industrialized  countries 
have  eventually,  but  slowly,  declined  without 
much  encouragement  from  governments. 
Now  several  countries,  notably  India,  Pakis- 
tan. Korea,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
are  launched  on  active  government  programs 
to  reduce  explosive  population  growth  rates. 
But  by  and  "large,  when  it  comes  to  popula- 
tion control,  there  are  no  developed  and  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Unlike  agriculture  or  Industry  or  public 
health  or  almost  any  other  subject,  there  Is 
no  place  to  go  to  learn  how  somebody  else 
did  it  first.  So  in  the  population  field  inter- 
national technical  assistance  starts  from 
scratch,  with  little  national  experience  to 
go  on.  And  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
serious  professional  attention  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 

In  the  very  recent  past  the  population 
exploeion  has'  become  a  respectable  subject 
of  discussion. 

I  pay  my  tribute  to  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
to  his  assistant.  Mr.  Richard  Gardner, 


who  did  BO  much  to  make  that  dlscuaalon 
possible  in  the  United  Nations  laat  year. 
The  fact  that  I  am  now  speaking  on  the 
subject  and  Uiat  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Is  sitting  beside  me  is  some  indi- 
cation that  it  is  now  respectable  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 

of  a 

Also,  through  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Uie  dlstingul.shed  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  FulbriohtI.  a  provision 
was  Included  in  the  foi-eign  aid  bill  of 
last  year  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign 
Rid  funds  for  technical  studies  into  re- 
search and  development  In  the  whole 
problem  of  population  control.  I  re- 
gret that  when  the  bill  was  considered 
by  the  House,  the  House  struck  out  the 
p'rovislon  which  had  been  Included  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
which  also  allowed  the  use  of  foreign  aid 
fluids  for  providing  technical  assistance 
to  countries  which  desired  to  study  and 
adopt  methods  to  limit  and  control  their 
population. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  with  Uie  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  commend  highly 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  opening  up  tJits  issue  of  population 
oxpla<;ion  and  control.  He  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  making  it  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  very 
happy  to  join  him. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  this  prob- 
lem for  many  years;  I  supported  Mar- 
caret  Sanger  in  her  pioneer  efforts  over 
40  years  aeo.  I  was  Instrumental,  as 
Administrator  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Re- 
construction Administration,  in  starting 
maternal  welfare  clinics  in  Puerto  Rico, 
an  island  suffering  from  overpopulation, 
to  assist  in  solvinc  this  perplexing  prob- 
lem and  to  help  mothers  who  had  already 
borne  many  children  and  wanted  there- 
after to  plan  their  parenthood  better 
to  receive  the  appropriate  medical  advice 
and  attention,  as  well  as  to  other  married 
couple.s  who  wanted  to  relate  their  ability 
to  support  their  children  to  the  number 
they  wanted  to  bring  into  the  world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  made  when  he  was  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  that  country  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  a  successful 
effort  to  deal  with  the  population  explo- 
sion problem? 

Mr.  GRUENING  First.  I  should  say 
that  I  was  never  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico:  I  was  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  I  was  also 
at  the  same  time  administrator  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administra- 

tion. 

"When  I  went  to  Puerto  Rico,  as  admin- 
istrator of  the  Puerto  Rico  Fleconstruc- 
tion  Administration,  the  island  was  in 
economic  chaos  Some  350.000  peraons 
were  unemployed  We  went  to  work  with 
great  vim  and  vigor,  and  in  9  months  we 
had  put  60,000  people  to  work  and  in 


useful  projects— projects  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  Ume.  But  at  the  end  of  that 
9  months,  I  found  that  60.000  was  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  who  had  been  born  in  that  period, 
in  addition  to  the  then  existing  popu- 
lation, and  that  the  net  effect  was  that 
we  were  over  the  long  range  doing  little 
more  than  marking  time,  although  the 
immediate  results  were  beneficial.  That 
realization  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  do  something  about  the  popula- 
tion increase  if  our  economic  program 
was  to  succeed.  This  birth  control  pro- 
gram was  interrupted  temporai-ily  there- 
after, but  it  has  been  resumed  and  con- 
tinued by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
I  believe  is  a  success. 

Apart  from  Puerto  Rico  we  find  that 
today  there  is.  everywhere,  great  in- 
terest in  such  programs.  At  George- 
town University,  a  study  of  the  problem 
has  been  instituted  headed  by  Dr.  Duffy. 
A  study  is  being  made  of  the  rhythm 
method  as  a  means  of  contraception. 
As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said,  the  subject  is  now  regarded  every- 
where as  a  respectable  one;  and  that  is 
a  gain  of  great  importance. 

Our  foreign  aid  program,  which  meets 
with   many   handicaps   and  difficulties, 
cannot  possibly  be  a  success  if  the  popu- 
lation increase  goes  on  unchecked.    That 
fact  can  be  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again.    When  we  pour  money  into  eco- 
nomic relief  and  other  measures,  we  find 
that  in  many,  many  cases,  indeed  in  most 
cases,  those  programs  are  impaired  and 
even  nullified  by  the  population  growth. 
In  many  countries  there  is  great  de- 
sire for  such  information  on  family  lim- 
itation and  planned  parenthood.    Con- 
traceptive information  need  not  be  im- 
posed on  any  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
it;  but  I  believe  it  essential  that  the  sub- 
ject be  fully  discussed  and  the  neces- 
sary information  available  to  those  who 
desire  it. 

So  I  hope  the  resolution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania — and  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution — will  be  acted 
upon.    I  wish  he  would  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  valuable  comments. 
I  advise  him  and  other  Senators  that 
I  am  pressing  to  obtain  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  report  on  this  matter,  so 
that  we  may  proceed  with  hearings. 
Other  Government  departments  are  also 
being  asked  for  reports  on  it.  I  urge  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  press  for  the  sub- 
mission of  such  reports,  so  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

A  RESOLtrnoN  ON  CnriL  Rights 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  CkJuncU  of 
Churches  at  its  meeting  on  AprU  2.  Please 
feel  free  to  quote  It  In  whole  or  part,  as  you 
may  have  use  for  It: 

"We,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Allen- 
town  Area  Council  of  Churches,  hereby  ex- 
press our  support  of  the  civil  rights  bUl  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
now  being  considered  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"We  believe  firmly  in  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Nation  has  been  founded 
and  affirm  that  the  freedoms  and  privileges 
granted  to  all  citizens  by  our  Constitution  do 
not  allow  for  discrimination  In  any  area  of 
dally  life.  We  consider  It  unfortunate  for 
o\irselves  and  our  Nation  that  a  civil  rights 
bUl  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  that  which  is 
already  provided  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  However,  we  believe  It  im- 
perative that  this  bill  be  passed  because  parts 
of  ovu-  Constitution  are  so  flagrantly  IgncH-ed 
and  disobeyed  by  many  States  and  corrunu- 

"Itlss-  ...     .   w* 

"We  believe  that  the  pending  civil  rights 

bUl  is  in  harmony  with  all  rellgloxis  faiths 

which  emphasize  the  sacredness  of  human 

personality  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

"Furthermore,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
proposed  legislation  specifies  In  law  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  as  revealed  In  Christ  and 
expressed  In  the  Christian  faith. 

"We  therefore  call  upon  citizens,  whose 
convictions  are  similar  to  those  set  forth 
herein,  to  express  those  convictions  to  the 
U.S.  Senators  who  have  responsibility  for  the 
enactment  of  thU  proposed  legislation. 

"We  also  appeal  to  Christian  people  and 
congregations  to  practice  brotherly  love  at 
aU  times  and  In  all  sltviatlons,  to  speak  out 
boldly  on  the  basis  of  their  convictions  In 
matters  of  himian  relations,  and,  at  every 
opportunity,  to  try  to  Influence  legislation 
which  upholds  the  principle  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  life  and  the  dignity  of  man." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— RESOLUTION  BY 
ALLENTOWN  AREA  COUNCIL  OP 
CHURCHES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  civil  rlghta, 
and  endorsing  the  present  civil  rights 
bUl.  adopted  by  the  Allentown.  Pa.,  area 
CouncU  of  Churches,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  RecoRD. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— LETTER  FROM 
PITTSBURGH  COMMISSION  ON 
HUMAN  RELATIONS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  a  letter  under  date  of  April  8, 
1964.  which  I  have  received  from  T.  Z. 
Korsak,  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Commission  on  Human  Relations.  In 
the  letter  he  endorses  the  civil  rights  bill, 
and  points  out  the  very  valuable  and 
favorable  experience  the  commission 
has  had  In  supporting  the  Pittsburgh 
ordinance  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights 
and  human  relations.  I  ask  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Commission  on  Human  Rii.ationb. 

Pittahurgh.  Pa.,  April  8, 1984. 
Senator  Joseph  Clark. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark;  The  oomml*»lon  on 
human  relation*  at  lU  omclal  meeting  on 
Monday,  April  6.  resolved  to  request  that  you 
continue  your  strong  support  for  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate. 

As  an  omcUl  city  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  Rdrolnlsterlng  a  fair  hou»- 
Ijig  law,  a   Uit  employment   prttc»4cM   law. 
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and  cooperation  with  tbe  Pennsylvania  Hu- 
man RelaUons  CkjmmlaBlon  In  the  admlnU- 
tratlon  of  the  Commonwealth's  public  ac- 
commodatlona  Uw.  we  know  from  flrat-hand 
experience  that  many  of  the  fears  expressed 
bv  opponents  to  this  legislation  are  unreal- 
istic We  know  this  to  be  a  fact  after  9  years 
of  experience  In  administering  these  laws. 
Not  unlike  any  other  legislation,  the  admin- 
istration of  such  laws  by  necessity  Involves 
conflict.  Not  all  conflict  Is  bad  since  skUlful 
concUlatlon  and  mediation  can  resolve  many 
of  the  problems  which  arise  as  a  result  of 
confrontation.  Based  on  our  experiences, 
we  know  that  the  average  American  citizen 
wants  to  be  law  abiding. 

Secondly,  the  legislation  gives  support  to 
those  who  are  covered  by  the  law  in  high 
places  of  policymaking. 

Thirdly,  the  law  and  those  who  abide  by 
the  service  have  an  excellent  tool  for  good 
public  relations.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
more    supportive    reasons    which    could    be 

cited.  , 

The  need  for  the  Immediate  passage  or 
this  legislation  is  obvious.  The  current  ra- 
cial crises  in  the  United  States  are  serious 
and  their  implications  In  our  relations  with 
other    nations    are    important. 

We  urge  you  to  continue  your  strong  sup- 
port for  this  law  and  Ite  immediate  enact- 
ment.   If  cloture  Is  necessary,  we  tirge  that 
you  vote  In  favor  of  it. 
Very  txxily  yours. 

T.  Z.  KORSAK, 

Chairman. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  interest 
of  more  orderly  procedure.  I  be  allowed 
to  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Proxtty],  to  enable  him  to 
address  the  Senate;  that  in  yielding  to 
him.  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor;  and  that  my  subsequent  remarks 
will  not  be  considered  an  additional 
speech  by  me  on  this  matter. 

If  such  consent  is  given.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  immediately 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  so 
as  to  accommodate  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objecUon?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 

York.  ^    „ 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  both  the  Sen 
ator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rule  of  germaneness  bd 
dispensed  with,  insofar  as  the  remark^ 
I  am  about  to  make  are  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimoxis  con- 
sent to  Include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  resolution  adopted 
by  New  York  Local  1630  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America,  in  Depew. 
N  Y  and  also  by  Local  2017  of  Buffalo. 
Local  2478  of  Watervliet,  and  the  Steel- 
workers  Legislative  Committee  on  Politi- 
cal Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
iRxsoLunoN  Caixing  on  Congmss  To  Enact 

A  Law   To   CoNxaoL   and   Rkcdt-atx   Largk 

CORPOaATTONS     BUILDINO     RUNAWAY     PLANTS 
IN  POanCN  COTJNTBISS 

Whereas  the  strength  of  our  economy  has 
long  depended  on  the  Initiative,  competence 
and  skill  of  Its  work  force.  Since  ours  Is  an 
interdependent  society,  our  country  can  be 
only  as  strong  as  those  Americans  working  in 
the  lowest  paid  Jobs; 

Whereas  unemployment  Is  steadily  becom- 
ing worse,  due  to  many  factors.  Since  1956, 
there  are  200.000  fewer  men  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry and  the  auto  lnd\utry  has  abolished 
another  168,000  Jobs; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Labor  sets  its 
own  estimate  of  4.000  Jobs  being  eliminated 
every  week,  yet  competent  Industrialists  state 
that  a  more  correct  figure  would  be  40.000 
men  per  week  being  disemployed: 

Whereas  many  Industries  Including  the 
steel  industry  have  built  and  are  building 
modern  new  plants  In  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, on  money  and  profits  accrued  in  otir 
great  country; 

Whereas  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  companies  plan  to  produce  In  EMrope 
for  export  to  the  United  States.  In  a  matter 
of  several  years,  these  foreign  plants  could 
be  gnawing  at  our  very  existence;  therefore, 
in  view  of  the  record  profits  that  almost  all 
huge  corporations  are  earning,  with  less  man- 
power, and  worse  yet,  allowing  productive 
plants  to  remain  Idle  In  America :  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  some  form  of  legislation  be 
enacted  to  protect  our  own  vital  productive 
capacities,  and  also  to  prove  to  big  business 
that  democracy  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
even  a  small  group  In  its  population,  to  serve 
the  avarice  and  greed  of  many  huge  corpora- 
tions; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  huge  corporations  who  are 
using  foreign  countries  to  further  their  own 
selfish  Interests  should  be  made  responsive 
to  the  general  public  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  urge  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  these  irresponsible  huge  corpora- 
tions from  taking  advantage  of  present  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  laws,  by  applying  tax  reduc- 
tions to  their  foreign  operations  in  runaway 
plants. 


This  program  has  met  with  over- 
whelming public  acceptance  In  the 
Ithaca  community.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Alan  Hirshberg.  president  of  the 
senior  class,  the  fundraising  drive  which 
began  April  10  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  town  and  gown  alike. 

A  local  radio  station  has  donated  1 
week's  advertising  time  to  the  fund;  liv- 
ing units  and  fraternities  have  donated 
the  cost  of  a  meal  to  the  scholarship; 
the  faculty  has  decided  to  hold  a  talent 
show  to  demonstrate  their  commitment 
to  the  scholarship  program,  and  to  help 
in  the  fundraising  efforts. 

Cornell's  seniors  could  have  chosen  no 
better  way  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
memory  of  President  Kennedy:  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  a  great  leader. 


RESOLUTION  OF  UNITED  STEEL 
WORKERS  OP  AMERICA  j 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  emt 
ployment  in  the  steel  industry  has  been 
seriously  reduced  as  a  result  of  automa* 
tion  and  of  foreign  steel  imports.  It  i* 
extremely  important  both  for  the  Jobe 
of  American  workmen  and  for  the  long^ 
term  security  of  our  Nation  that  the  steril 
producing  and  processing  facilities  of  the 
United  States  remain  in  full  operation 


CORNELL  STUDENTS  PLAN  KEN- 
NEDY SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  class  at  Cornell  University  has 
initiated  a  drive  to  establish  an  appro- 
priate memorial  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  memorial,  particularly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  late 
President  will  take  the  form  of  a  John 
P.  Kennedy  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  scholarship  is  designed  to  encour- 
age qualified  young  people  to  enter  polit- 
ical life  and  to  help  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  academic  and  political 
spheres— two  goals  toward  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  strived.  Winners  of  this 
award  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  excellence.  demonstrated 
leadership  ability  and  proposed  interest 
in  a  career  of  government  service. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Byelorussian  American  Com- 
moratlve  Committee  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  at  the  mass  meeting  held 
on  March  22  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New 
York  to  commemorate  the  46th  anniver- 
sary of  Byelorussian  independence. 

Mr.  President.  I  conmiend  the  people 
and  friends  of  Byelorussia  for  their  con- 
tinued resistance  to  the  encroachment 
of  Soviet  Imperialism  and  I  strongly  urge 
U  S.  Information  Agency  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  American  Government  to  re- 
main mindful  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
people  and  to  maintain  information  and 
other  programs  calculated  to  keep  alive 
their  hope  of  ultimate  freedom. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  resolution 
referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoN  Sponsored  bt  the  United  Btelo- 
bxtssian-Amkrican  Commemorathte  Com- 
uriTEE,  Unanimously  Adopted  at  the  Mass 
Meefing  Commemorating  thi  46th  Anni- 
versary or  Byelorussian  Independence  on 
March  22.  1964,  at  thx  Astor  Hotel  in  New 
York  Cttt 

Whereas  the  people  of  Byelorussia,  one  of 
many  victims  of  Communist  Russia  aggres- 
sion have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
national  sovereignty,  their  religious,  politi- 
cal social,  culttiral,  and  economic  liberty, 
and  are  now  subjected  to  an  Inhuman  policy 
of  oppression,  terror,  mass  deportations,  rus- 
slficatlon.  economic  slavery,  and  colonUl  ex- 
ploitation; and 

Whereas  the  Byelorussian  people  are 
strongly  opposed  to  foreign  domination  and 
are  determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  had  rightly  enjoyed 
for  many  centuries  In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  with  the  attention  of  the  world 
focused  on  the  new  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions which  were  liberated  from  colonialism 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  and  have 
Joined  the  community  of  free  and  Independ- 
ent states,  the  plight  of  Byelorussia  and  the 
other  non-Russian  nations  enslaved  In  the 
USSR,  have  largely  been  neglected;  and 

Whereas  the  present  government  of  the 
Byelorussian  8.8.R.  and  Its  United  Nations 
delegation  are  not  democratically  consti- 
tuted representatives  of  the  Byelorussian  na- 
tion but  executors  of  the  will  of  Russian 
colonial  administration  only.  wUl  not  and 
cannot,  therefore,  protect  and  defend  Byelo- 
russian people;  and 
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Whereas  the  unjustified  discrimination 
against  the  Byelorussian  language  by  the 
Voice  of  America  cannot  but  l»ad  the  Byelo- 
russian-American community  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  U.S.  agency  is  opposed  to  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion by   Byelorussians:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  appeal  to  the 
President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the 
request  to  do  everything  possible  that  the 
liberation  of  Byelorussia  and  other  countries 
subjugated  by  Russian  communism  be  In- 
cluded m  the  program  of  the  American  for- 
eign policy:  and 

Resolved.  That  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  take  appropriate  steps  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  channels  to 
stop  Soviet  Russia's  policy  of  colonialism 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  to  force  Russians  to 
pull  out  Its  armed  forces  from  non-Russian 
lands  and  Institute  free  elections  In  Byelo- 
russia under  the  United  Nations  supervision 
as  It  was  already  proposed  In  resolution  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Bob  Wilson  on  November  7, 
1963;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  Americans  of  Byelo- 
russian origin  and  descent,  reaffirm  our  ad- 
herence to  American  democratic  principles  of 
government  and  pledge  our  support  to  our 
President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  last- 
ing peace,  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  world; 
and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  To  request  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  end  the  discrimination 
against  the  Byelorussian  language  by  the 
Voice  of  America  and  establish  broadcasting 
programs  In  Byelorussian  language,  arbi- 
trarily Ignored  by  the  "Voice  of  America"  for 
the  last  12  years. 
Por  the  assembly : 

Constant  Mierlak, 

Chairman. 

New  York.  March  22,  1964. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  and  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyI  my  gratitude  for  their  courtesy 
and  their  cooperation. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  Injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  faculties 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AN    URGENT    PROBLEM 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  beginning 
in  July  of  1963.  held  most  extensive  hear- 
ings on  what  is  now  title  n  of  the  omni- 
bus civil  rights  bill. 

Dealing  with  equal  access  to  the  priv- 
ileges and  facilities  of  public  accom- 
modations, this  title  initially  caused  a 
great  deal  of  concern  among,  public- 
spirited  American  citizens.  The  me- 
chanics of  the  proposal  were  complicated. 
Grave  moral  and  constitutional  questions 
were  at  stake. 

On  the  one  hand  certain  of  our  feUow 
citizens  were  being  turned  away  from 


the  very  threshold  of  establishments 
which  opeiUy  soUcited  white  trade. 
Most  of  those  turned  away  from  food 
and  rest  were  American  citizens  like 
other  Senators  and  myself:  others  were 
visitors  and  dignitaries  from  dlsUnt 
lands  who  would  return  home  with  sad 
stories  of  democracy  at  work. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  the  own- 
ers and  operators  of  some  public  estab- 
lishments, living  by  ancient  customs  and 
practices  known  to  their  forefathers, 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  communal  web 
of  history.  Segregated  facUiUes  were 
maintained  because  it  was  the  way  of 

doing  business.  ^  ^  ^ 

All  America  is  not  alike.  Thank  God 
for  that.  Our  regional  histories  are  as 
disUnct  as  the  mUes  that  separate  us. 
New  England,  the  Midwest,  the  South, 
^^e  West— these  places  are  America^ 
but  they  are  themselves.  Yet.  we  are  a 
Nation— "one  Nation  under  God"— and 
as  citizens  of  a  great  country  there  come 
times  when  we  must  let  our  regional  ways 
yield  to  the  national  good  when  we  are 
properly  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  was 
asked,  on  a  fateful  day  in  June,  to  re- 
view a  proposal  by  the  administration 
that  public  accommodations,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy,  be  required  to 
open  their  facilities  to  all  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  reUgion.  or  national  origin. 
The  committee  held  a  series  of  23  hear- 
ings which  finally  concluded  on  August 
2  We  took  1.575  pages  of  testimony, 
heard  40  witnesses  of  all  persuasions  and 
concluded  with  9  executive  sessions  at 
the  end  of  which  the  measure  was  favor- 
ably reported  14  to  3. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  light  of 
history  and  the  Constitution  that  was  the 
only  choice  we  could  rightfully  make. 

Equal  access  to  public  accommodations 
involves  few  new  jurisprudential  con- 
cepts. 

AN    ENGLISH    LEGACT 

It  had  been  well  settled  for  hundreds 
of  years  prior  to  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration that  the  innkeeper  was  absolutely 
bound  to  receive  and  serve  persons  ap- 
plying for  food  and  lodging  unless  he 
had  some  reasonable  ground  for  refus- 
ing to  furnish  them.  This  common  law 
principle  was  recognized  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH,  folio  21,  in  the  case 
of  Rex  against  Bishop  of  Chester. 

The  principle  was  also  upheld  as  the 
law  by  courts  in  many  of  the  several 
States,  including  Delaware.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

The  most  often  cited  case  with  respect 
to  the  common  law  duty  of  limkeepers  is 
Rex  v.  Ivens.  7  Car.  &  P.  213.  which  states 
simply: 

The  Innkeeper  Is  not  to  select  his  guests. 

In  Beale  v.  Posey,  72  Alabama  323, 
1882.  the  Alabama  court  likened  the  inn- 
keeper to  the  common  carrier  and 
noted: 

Each  Is  engaged  In  public  employment, 
bound,  in  the  absence  of  reasonable  grounds 
for  refusal,  to  serve  aU  having  a  necessity 
for  their  services. 

The  imderlylng  principles  for  the 
holdings  of  the  common  law  courts  have 
never  been  clearly  delineated. 

Courts  of  17th  and  18th  century  Eng- 
land saw  private  ownership  of  places  of 


business  as  carrying  with  It  certain  obU- 
gaUons  to  the  public  it  served.  Lord 
Chief  Jvistlce  Hale  remarked: 

Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  pub- 
lic Interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to  make 
It  of  public  consequence.  When,  therefore, 
one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  In  which 
the  pubUc  has  an  Interest,  he.  In  effect. 
granU  to  the  public  an  Uiterest  in  the  use 
and  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the 
public  for  the  common  good  to  the  extent 
of  the  Interest  he  has  thus  created. 


Beyond  the  public's  power  to  regulate 
businesses  for  the  pubUc  good  there 
arose,  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  commiuiications  and  transportation, 
the  need  for  such  regulation. 

THS  COLONIES 

The  early  American  experience  dem- 
onstrated a  desire  to  go  beyond  some  of 
the  strictures  of  the  English  interpreta- 
tions of  the  common  law. 

The  American  settlers  sought  a  new 
land — a  free  land. 

The  wide  open  spaces  of  the  American 
Colonies  had  great  appeal  for  English 
subjects  who  were  the  victims  of  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  movement  In 
the  mother  covmtry. 

Great  imhappiness  and  fnistratlon 
was  caused  by  the  statute  of  apprentice- 
ship passed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
which  kept  a  man  from  going  to  aj^f^ 
town  where  workmen  were  badly  needed. 
Indeed,  on  the  eve  of  our  Declaration 
of  Indepenndence  it  was  said  of  Eng- 
land: 

It  is  often  more  difficult  for  a  poor  xna^ 
to  pass  the  artificial  boundary  of  a  parish, 
than  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  a  ridge  of  hi^ 
mountains. 

Although  freedom  of  movement  was 
universally  recognized  in  the  new  coun- 
try relatively  Uttle  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  the  colonists  on  this  basic  free- 
dom One  of  the  more  significant  pro- 
visions was  put  Into  the  Massachusetts 
Body  of  Liberties  in  1641 : 

Every  man  of  or  within  this  Jurisdiction 
shall  have  free  libertle.  not  ^'^"l^^^, 
any  Clvlll  power,  to  remove  both  t^lmseW 
and  his  famUle  at  their  pleasure  out  of  the 
same. 

This  generous  attitude  about  outgoing 
settlers  was  accompanied  by  Uberallty 
toward  incoming  persons : 

If  any  people  of  other  Nations  professing 
the  true  Christian  Religion  shall  flee  to  us 
from  the  Tlranny  or  oppression  of  their 
persecutors,  or  from  famyne,  warres.  ort^e 
like  necessary  and  compulsarle  cause.  They 
shall  be  entertayned  and  succoured  among 
us.  according  to  that  power  and  prudence 
God  shall  give  us. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island,  viewing 
the  right  to  move  about  freely  as  a  fun- 
damental right,  got  a  clause  Inserted  in 
their  charter  which  gave  each  P«rson  the 
lawful  right  "to  passe  and  repasse  with 
freedome.  into  and  through  Uie  rest  of 
the  English  CoUonies,  upon  their  lawful 
and  clvlll  occasions." 

With  or  without  sanction  In  law.  free- 
dom of  movement  within  the  Colonies 
was  nurtured  and  came  Into  full  bloom. 

Tine  EARLY  AMERICAN   BXPERIENCE 

Free  mobility  was  given  formal  recog- 
nition In  and  was  guaranteed  by  the  Ar- 
ticles   of    Confederation.    The    crystal 
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clear  language  of  the  fourth  of  these  ar- 
ticles clothes  the  right  to  pass  freely  from 
State  to  State  with  all  those  incidents 
which  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  prac- 
tical as  distinguished  from  a  theoretical. 
freedom.  The  language  speaks  for 
itself: 

The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mu- 
tual friendship  and  Intercourse  among  the 
people  of  the  different  States  In  this  Union, 
the  free  Inhabitants  of  each  of  these  SUtes 
•  •  •  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  In  the  several 
States:  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall 
have  free  Ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any 
other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the 
privileges  of  trade  and  commerce. 

In  exercising  his  free  ingress  and  re- 
gress to  and  from  other  States,  the  free 
citizen,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, was  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several 
States  and  was  empowered  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  framers  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration knew  that  the  right  to  pass  free- 
ly from  State  to  State  would  be  an  empty 
right  if  it  did  not  carry  with  it  as  an  in- 
separable incident  "all  the  privilges  of 
trade  and  commerce." 

The  traveler,  however  far  he  journeys, 
may  need  food,  drink,  and  repose.  The 
inns  and  other  places  of  public  accom- 
modation of  the  time  were  few  and  far 
between  and  one  of  the  necessary  privi- 
leges of  trade  and  conunerce  was  the 
privilege  of  ready  access  to  public  ac- 
commodations. 

Article  rv,  secticm  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, like  article  IV  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  was  designed  to  guard 
the  Uberty  of  each  citizen  to  travel  un- 
hampered and  unobstructed  throughout 
the  several  States. 

Opinions  of  the  courts  vouchsafe  this 
conclusion.  For  example.  Corfield  v. 
Coryell.  6  Fed.  Cas.  546.  551 ;  Passenger 
cases,  7  How.  283.  492;  Crandall  v. 
Nevada.  6  Wall.  35,  49;  Paul  v.  Virginia, 
8  Wall.  168.  180;  Ward  v.  Maryland.  12 
Wall.  418.  430;  Slaughter -House  cases,  16 
Wall  36,  76:  United  States  v.  Wheeler, 
254  U.S.  281,  290,  297;  Truax  v.  Ratch. 

239  U  S   33. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  second  sec 
tion  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Consti 
tution  declares: 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  Imm-jnltles  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States. 

The  essence  of  this  provision  is  that 
arbitrary  discriminations  are  not  to  b€ 
levied  against  people  from  other  States, 
Its  purpose  was  to  facilitate  travel  and 
commerce  in  the  young  country.  The 
framers  saw  beyond  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation— they  saw  the  need  for  unifi- 
cation into  a  single  great  nation — thej 
saw  that  this  could  only  be  achieved  b3 
removing  artificial  barriers  to  coopera 
tion. 

But  a  curious  thing  happened  to  dis 
tort  our  historical  perspective  of  liberty. 

In  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sanfordi. 
19  Howard  393  et  seq..  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  delivering  the  opinion  of  tht 
Court,  held  that  slaves  and  descendant^ 
of  slaves  were  not  intended  to  be  include^ 
vmder  the  word  "citizens"  in  the  Constlt- 
tution  and  could  therefore,  claim  none  off 
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the  rights  and  privileges  which  that  In- 
stnmient  provides  for  and  secures  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 
j  Basically,  it  was  the  view  of  Chief 
iJustice  Taney  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  States  were  without  power  to 
make  the  Negro  a  citizen  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  in  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 2.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  Ne- 
groes were  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  "when  they 
were  conferring  special  rights  and  privi- 
leges upon  the  citizens  of  a  State  in  every 
other  part  of  the  Union." 

Yet  Taney  did  admit  that  if  colored 
persons  were  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens,  they  would  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  special 
laws  and  from  the  police  regulation 
which  affected  them. 

It  would  give — 


He  said — 
to  persons  of  the  Negro  race,  who  were  rec- 
ognized as  citizens  in  any  one  State  of  the 
Union,  the  right  to  enter  every  other  Stete 
whenever  they  pleased,  singly  or  in  com- 
panies, without  pass  or  passport,  and  with- 
out obstruction,  to  sojourn  there  as  long  as 
they  pleased,  to  go  where  they  pleased  at 
every  hoiu-  of  the  day  or  night  without 
molestation. 

Although  I  think  Taney  erred  In  de- 
ciding what  persons  were  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  article  IV.  section  2.  of 
the  Constitution,  he  was  correct  in 
assessing  the  broad  scope  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

This  is  brought  sharply  to  focus  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Passenger 
cases,  7  Howard  283,  492: 

We  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
and  as  members  of  the  same  community, 
must  have  the  right  to  pass  and  repass 
through  every  part  of  it  without  interrup- 
tion, as  freely  as  in  our  own  Stetes. 

The  right  to  travel  as  seen  by  Taney 
was  the  right  to  move  with  freedom  both 
between  and  within  the  several  States. 

Justice  Curtis  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
took  sharp  issue  with  the  views  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney.  On  pages  573  and  574  of 
the  decision,  he  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  several  of  the  States 
made  Negroes  citizens  of  such  States  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  He  goes  on  to  discuss 
events  that  took  place  when  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress,  and  he  has  this  to 
say: 

The  fourth  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Confederation  was  as  follows:  "The  free 
inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers, 
vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  Justice,  ex- 
cepted, shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several 
States." 

The  fact  that  free  persons  of  color  were 
citizens  of  some  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  consequence,  that  this  fourth  article  of 
the  Confederation  would  have  the  effect  to 
confer  on  such  persons  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  general  citizenship,  were  not 
only  known  to  those  who  framed  and  adopted 
those  articles,  but  the  evidence  Is  decisive, 
that  the  fourth  article  was  intended  to  have 
that  effect,  and  that  more  restricted  lan- 
guage, which  would  have  excluded  such  per- 
sons, was  deUberately  and  purposely  rejected. 
On  the  25th  of  June  1778,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  being  under  consideration  by 


the  Congress,  the  delegates  from  South  Caro- 
lina moved  to  amend  thU  fourth  article,  by 
Inserting  after  the  word  "free,"  and  before 
the  word  "inhabitants,"  the  word  "white,"  so 
that  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  gen- 
eral citizenship  would  be  secured  only  to 
white  persons.  Two  States  voted  for  the 
amendment,  eight  States  against  It,  and  the 
vote  of  one  State  was  divided.  The  language 
of  the  article  stood  unchanged:  and  both  by 
its  terms  of  Inclusion,  "free  Inhabitants," 
and  the  strong  implication  from  its  terms  of 
exclusion,  "paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives 
from  Justice."  who  alone  were  excepted,  it  Is 
clear  that,  under  the  Confederation,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
free  colored  persons  of  African  descent  might 
be  and  by  reason  of  their  citizenship  in  cer- 
tain States,  were  entitled  to  the  privUeges 
and  immunities  of  general  citizenship  of  the 
United  States." 

While  Justices  Taney  and  Curtis  dif- 
fered in  their  interpretation  of  the  words 
"the  citizens  of  each  State."  in  article  IV 
of  the  Constitution,  they  were  not  at 
odds  on  the  rights  encompassed  within 
the  phrase  "all  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens." 

There  remains  then  to  ask  whether  the 
right  of  free  movement  was  an  incident 
of  State  citizenship  or  of  national  citi- 
zenship prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  in  1868. 

Certainly,  in  the  earlier  cases  there  are 
statements  suggesting  that  the  right  to 
move  about  freely  is  an  incident  of  State 
citizenship,  guarded  against  discrimina- 
tory State  action  by  article  IV,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution.  See  Corfield  v. 
Coryell.  4  Wash.  C.C.  371,  381;  Paul  v. 
Virginia.  8  Wall.  168,  180;  Ward  v.  Mary- 
land, 12  Wall.  418,  430;  U.S.  v.  Wheeler. 
254  U.S.  281.298. 

According  to  the  dicta  of  those  cases, 
a  State  could  not  hinder  the  free  move- 
ment of  persons  who  were  not  residents 
of  that  State.  This  is  true  because  the 
fourth  article  forbids  a  State  to  discrimi- 
nate against  citizens  of  other  States  in 
favor  of  its  own. 

What  happens,  however,  if  a  State  im- 
poses restrictions  on  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  apply  alike  to  both  residents 
and  nonresidents?    This  question  arose 
in  the  case  of  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6  Wal- 
lace 35,  which  was  decided  in  1867.  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment. 
The    Legislature    of    Nevada    enacted 
that  "there  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
a  capitation  tax  of  $1  upon  every  person 
leaving  the  State  by  any  railroad,  stage- 
coach, or  other  vehicle  engaged  or  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  transporting 
passengers  for  hire,"  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors,   owners,    and    corporations    so 
engaged  should  pay  the  said  tax  of  $1  for 
each  and  every  person  so  conveyed  or 
transported  from  the  State. 

Crandall,  who  was  employed  by  a 
stage  company,  refused  to  pay  the  tax. 
He  was  arrested  and  convicted.  From 
the  highest  court  of  Nevada,  he  ap- 
pealed on  the  ground  that  the  State 
law  violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  State  tax  imposed  up- 
on "every  person  leaving  the  State." 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  writing  the 
opinion,  did  not  rely  upon  article  IV.  sec- 
tion 2.  Indeed,  he  could  not  so  rely  be- 
cause the  State  statute  applied  to  both 
citizens  and  noncitizens. 
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The  reach  of  the  Crandall  case  is  at 
once  long  and  significant.  Its  holding 
meant  that  freedom  of  movement  was 
not  a  freedom  protected  solely  by  article 
rv.  section  2.  It  meant  as  well  that  a 
State  may  not  restrict  the  locomotion  of 
its  own  citizens. 

Crandall  had,  too,  an  even  greater  sig- 
nification, because  it  held  that  the  right 
to  move  anywhere  in  the  land  without 
impediment  was  a  right  of  national  cit- 
izenship. The  right  was  seen  as  essen- 
tial to  the  national  character  of  our 
Crovernment  and  was  no  less  real  because 
it  was  implied  rather  than  expressly 
stated. 

THE  14TH  AMENDMENT 

Whatever  doubts  remained  should 
have  been  put  to  rest  by  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Before  that  amendment  became  the 
law  of  the  land  the  Constitution  did  not 
declare  what  persons  born  within  the 
several  States  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Congress  had  no  express  pow- 
er so  to  declare. 

The  only  power  specifically  given  Con- 
gress to  legislate  concerning  citizenship 
was  confined  to  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  foreign  birth. 

The  Constitution  left  to  the  States  the 
determination  what  persons,  born  within 
their  respective  limits,  would  acquire  by 
birth  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 
The  States  rights  argument  was  that, 
insofar  as  there  was  a  Federal  citizen- 
ship, it  arose  out  of  State  citizenship  and 
was  subordinate  to  it. 

In  debate  on  the  force  bill.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said  in  the  Senate: 

If  by  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  (an- 
other   Senator)    means    a   citizen    at   large, 
one  whose  citizenship  extends  to  the  entire 
geographical  limits  of  the  country  without 
having  a  local  citizenship  In  some  State  or 
territory,  a  sort  of  citizen  of  the  world,  all 
I  have  to  say  Is  that  such  a  citizen  would 
be  a  perfect  nondescript:  that  not  a  single 
Individual  of  this  description  can  be  found 
In  the  entire  mass  of  our  population.     Not- 
withstanding all  the  pomp  and  display  of 
eloquence  on  the  occasion,  every  citizen  Is 
a  citizen  of  some  State  or  territory,  and  as 
such   under  an  express  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  In  the  several  States; 
and  It  Is  In  this  and  no  other  sense  that  we 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

For  Mr.  Calhoun's  argument  on  the 
force  bill  see  his  works,  n.  242. 

Afterward  came  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, Scott  V.  Sanford.  19  Howard  393 
(1857) .  Its  effect  was  to  deny  that  na- 
tional citizenship  was  a  necessary  result 
of  State  citizenship;  and  it  held  that  no 
State  could  confer  citizenship  upon  one 
of  African  blood,  at  birth  or  later,  so  as 
to  bring  him  within  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  provision  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges  and  immunities  in  the 
several  States  on  a  par  with  those  en- 
joyed in  the  State  of  his  citizenship. 

The  celebrated  14th  amendment 
brought  into  the  Constitution  a  defini- 
tion of  national  citizenship  and  it  made 
that  citizenship  the  dominant  and  para- 
mount allegiance  among  us. 

Justice  Jackson,  in  Edwards  against 
California,  spoke  of  the  object  of  the 
citizenship  clause  when  he  declared: 

The  power  of  citizenship  as  a  shield  against 
oppression  was  widely  known  from  the  exam- 


ple of  Paul's  Roman  citizenship,  which  sent 
the  centurion  scurrying  to  his  higher-ups 
with  the  message:  "Take  heed  what  thou 
doest;  for  this  man  is  a  Roman."  I  suppose 
none  of  us  doubts  that  the  hope  of  Imparting 
to  American  citizenship  aome  of  this  vitality 
was  the  pvirpose  of  declaring  In  the  14th 
amendment:  "All  persons  born  or  natural- 
ized In  the  States,  and  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Stotes  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.' 


Note  carefully  how  the  first  clause  of 
that  amendment  gave  national  citizen- 
ship supremacy.  By  its  very  terms  one 
could  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
without  being  a  citizen  of  any  State. 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

Why  this  sweeping  change  in  the  con- 
cept of  citizenship  unless  it  carries  with 
it  certain  fundamental  rights,  the 
abridgment  of  which— by  man  or 
State— the  Constitution  would  no  longer 
tolerate? 

That  it  was  meant  to  give  more  than 
mere  nomenclature  of  citizenship  is 
brought  sharply  to  focus  by  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan: 

The  first  clause  of  the  first  section— "All 
persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  there- 
of are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside"— Is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly affirmative  character.  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  colored  race,  previously  liber- 
ated.  It  created  and  granted,  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  citizenship  of 
the  State  In  which  they  respectively  resided. 

The  Citizenship  thereby  obtained,  by 
the  Negroes,  as  a  result  of  an  affirmative 
grant  from  the  Nation,  may  be  secured, 
not  solely  by  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  by  congressional  legis- 
lation of  "a  primary  direct  character." 

This  Is  so — 


Said  Harlan — 
because  the  power  of  Congress  Is^fo*  J«- 
strlcted  to  the  enforcement  of  prohibitions 
upon  State  laws  or  State  action.  It  Is  in 
terms  distinct  and  positive,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article"  of  amendment;  not 
simply  those  of  a  prohibitive  character,  but 
the  provisions— all  of  the  provisions— af- 
firmative and  prohibitive,  of  the  amendment. 

The  distinguished  legal  scholar  Horace 
Edgar  Flack,  who  canvassed  newspaper 
coverage  and  speeches  concerning  the 
popular  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment,  asserts: 

The  declarations  and  statements  of  news- 
papers, writers,  and  speakers  •  •  •  show 
very  clearly  •  •  •  the  general  oP^i^lo^^eif 
in  the  North.  That  opinion,  briefly  stated, 
was  that  the  amendment  embodied  the  clvU 
rights  bill  and  gave  Congress  the  power  to 
define  and  secure  the  privUeges  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  no  novel  theory  then  to  suggest 
that  the  legislative  branch  has  clear  au- 
thority to  define  and  protect  the  rights 
of  citizens  and  to  declare  that  among 
these  rights  is  the  right  to  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  public  accommodations. 

Representative  Jonathan  Bingham, 
who  may  without  exaggeration  be  called 
the  James  Madison  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, since  he  wrote  virtually  all  of  It. 
pointed  out  that  before  the  ratification 
of  the  13th  and  14th  amendments  it  was 


forbidden  by  law  and  custom  "to  help  a 
slave  who  was  ready  to  perish;  to  give 
him  shelter,  or  break  with  him  his  crust 
of  bread." 

The  distinguished  and  able  Bingham 
would  not  concede  for  a  minute  that  the 
14th  amendment  left  Congress  powerless 
to  act  against  Individuals  who  deny 
rights  to  free  citizens.  These  are  his 
words: 

Who  dare  say,  now  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  amended,  that  the  Nation  cannot 
by  law  provide  against  all  such  abuses  and 
denials  of  right  as  these  In  States  and  by 
States,  or  combinations  of  persons? 

Since  clauses  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  speak  only 
of  what  a  State  may  not  do,  it  is  patently 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
move  against  "combinations  of  persons" 
only  by  virtue  of  the  affirmatively  stated 
citizenship  clause  and  section  5  which 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  that 
clause. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  Cooley 
says  in  his  treatise  on  "Constitutional 
Limitations"— fifth  edition,  page  359. 
star  print  294 : 

The  most  Important  clause  In  the  14th 
amendment  Is  that  part  of  section  1  which 
declares  that  all  persons  born  or  naturalized 
m  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  This  provision  very  properly  puts 
an  end  to  any  question  of  the  title  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Dawes,  a  Member  of  the  39th  Con- 
gress which  adopted  the  14th  amend- 
ment, placed  an  equally  high  value  on 
the  citizenship  clause  of  that  amend- 
ment: 

After  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  our  4  years'. 
war,  we  gave  the  most  grand  of  all  these 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  by  one 
single  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
4  mUlions  of  American  citizens  who  sprang 
into  being,  as  It  were,  by  the  wave  of  a 
magic  wand.  Still  fvu-ther,  every  person  born 
on  the  soil  was  made  a  citizen  and  clothed 
with  them  all. 


Dawes  goes  on  to  say: 

It  Is  all  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  are 
comprehended  In  the  words  "American  citi- 
zen," and  It  Is  to  protect  and  to  secure  him 
in  these  rights,  privileges,  and  inununities 
this  bin— a  civil  rights  measure— Is  before 
the  Ho\ise. 

Senator  Howard  was  a  coauthor  of  the 
14th  amendment  In  that  It  was  a  Howard 
modificaUon  that  added  the  citizenship 
clause  to  that  amendment.  He  gave  an 
important  speech  on  May  23,  1866.  ex- 
plaining what  he  had  intended  to  accom- 
plish In  summarizing  Senator  How- 
ard's words,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
declared : 

The  first  clause  of  the  first  section  was  In- 
tended to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States  the  privileges  which  are  In  their  na- 
ture fundamental,  and  which  belong  of  right 
to  all  persons  in  a  free  government.  There 
was  now  no  power  In  the  Constitution  to 
enforce  Its  guarantees  of  those  rights.  They 
stood  simply  as  declarations  '  *  '•  Jp« 
ureat  object  of  the  first  section,  fortified  by 
the  fifth,  was  to  •  •  •  throw  the  same 
shield  over  the  black  man  as  over  the  white, 
over  the  h\unble  man  as  over  the  powerful. 

To  this  point  then  we  have  seen  how 
the  early  English  common  law  has  grown 
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and  developed  Into  a  contemporary  mes- 
saee  about  pubUc  accommodations 

EQual  access  to  pubUc  accommodaUons 
m  15th  century  England  was  necessary 
to  the  promotion  of  travel  and  com- 
merce The  freedom  of  movement  it  In- 
spired' and  enabled  in  EngJ^^^^!;  ^f 
means  was  viewed  as  a  cherished  right 
by  New  World  settlers  of  all  classes  and 
castes.  It  was  recognized  and  reinforced 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the 
Constitution.  On  the  adoption  of  clause 
1  of  section  1  of  the  14th  amendment 
its  protection  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  right  of  na- 
tional citizenship. 

SLAVEBT   AND  THE    13TH   AMINDICSNT 

With  regard  to  current  problems,  there 
is  an  addiUonal  reinforcing  factor.  In 
our  history  there  has  been  no  greater 
restriction  on  the  freedom  of  movement 
in  time  of  peace  than  slavery  In  fact 
the  success  of  slavery  was  dependent 
upon  the  ability  of  the  master,  the  State. 
and  even  the  Federal  Government  to 
keep  slaves  on  the  job. 

I  have  made  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
State  laws  in  existence  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1865,  when  ratification  of  the  I3tn 
amendment  was  proclaimed.  In  areas 
where  slavery  subsisted,  all  States  had 
on  their  books  statutes  restrictive  and 
oppressive  of  the  Negro— both  slave  and 

EspeciaUy  limited  was  the  free  mobil- 
ity of  the  slave  and  even  the  free  Negro. 
He  could  not  ride  horseback  or  leave  the 
plantation  of  his  master  without  Penms- 
sion  duly  signed.  He  was  Prohibited 
from  assembling  to  learn,  and  whites 
were  prohibited  from  teaching  him. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
slave  had  a  10  o'clock  curfew  and  could 
not  frequent  the  Capitol  Square  without 
business  to  perform.  The  free  Negro 
could  not  settle  where  he  pleased  due  to 
laws  which  would  return  him  to  slavery 
or  make  it  financially  prohibitive  to  stay. 

In  Virginia,  a  free  Negro  or  a  slave  was 
prohibited  from  going  at  large,  and  free 
Negroes  could  not  immigrate  into  the 

In  Kentucky,  a  slave  could  not  work 

for  hire.  ,       , 

Maryland  prevented  not  only  slaves, 
but  also  free  Negroes  from  using  boats 
for  purposes  other  than  that  of  the  mas- 
ter on  the  Potomac  River. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  slave  could  not 
own  or  attempt  to  sell  cattle. 

In  Missouri,  Negroes  meeting  to  hold 
instruction— going  to  school— was  an 
unlawful  assemblage. 

And  these  black  codes  were  not  con- 
fined solely  to  the  States  of  the  South. 

The  District  of  Columbia  provided  for 
40  lashes  for  any  meeting  of  Negroes  at 

The  common  law  made  no  distinction 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  slavery,  \ 
being  contrary  to  natural  right,  was  de- 
veloped only  by  State  and  local  law. 
Whatever  conditions  shall  attend  the 
status  of  slavery  must  depend  on  the  , 
law  which  creates  and  upholds  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  Informs  us:  ^ 

Not  only  may  the  status  of  slavery  be  cre- 
ated and  meaaiired  by  (State  and  local] 
law,  but  the  rl«h».  powers,  and  obUgations, , 


hlch  grow  out  of  that  status,  must  b«  de- 
led,  protected,  and  enforced  by  such  laws. 

If  then  the  status  of  slaverj'  may  be 

Ieasured  by  State  and  local  law.  it 
ould  serve  us  well  to  examine  that  law 
1  order  to  determine  what  rights  slaves 
Biad  in  respect  of  the  facilities  of  pubUc 
accommodations. 

Under  the  laws  of  Georgia,  white  per- 
sons were  prohibited  from  selling  provi- 
sions or  any  other  commodities  to  any 
llave  unless  the  slave  could  produce  a 
ticket  from  his  or  her  owner,  manager. 
0r  employer. 

In  South  Carolina,  peddlers  were  for- 
bidden to  deal  with  slaves.  Any  slave 
iould  not  be  absent  from  home  without 
a  ticket  or  purchase  any  commodity 
Without  a  Ucket  from  his  master. 
Slaves  without  tickets  could  be  seized 
md  punished  by  any  white  person. 

Tennessee  prohibited  trading  with 
slaves,  and  North  Carolina  even  pre- 
k^ented  slaves  from  trading  with  free 
Megroes. 

In  Arkansas,  tavern  keepers  and  other 
managers  of  public  accommodations 
were  not  permitted  to  sell  liquor  and 
other  commodities  to  slaves. 

These  and  numerous  other  examples 
of  laws  restricting  the  Negro  in  his  use 
of  public  accommodations  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  institution  of  slavery;  and 
as  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  said,  that  institu- 
tion may  be  measured  by  the  statutes 
which  created  and  protected  it. 

Slaves  were  Imperfectly.  If  at  all.  pro- 
tected from  the  grossest  outrages  by  the 
whites.  Justice  was  not  for  them.  The 
charities  and  rights  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tlonfi  had  no  legal  existence  among  them. 
The  shadow  of  the  evil  fell  upon  the  free 
blacks.  They  had  but  few  civil  and  no  po- 
litical rights  In  the  slave  States.  Many  of 
the  badges  of  the  bondman's  degradation 
were  fastened  upon  them.  Their  condition, 
like  his,  though  not  so  bad.  was  helpless  and 
hopeless  (U.S.  v.  Rhodes.  27  Fed.  Cases  793). 


What  then  does  the  13th  amendment 
do?  It  abolishes  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude.  But,  by  abolishing 
slavery  was  it  intended  to  abolish  the 
Incidents  of  slavery  just  noted? 

My  study  of  the  unhappy  events  that 
led  up  to  the  amendment,  and  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  sponsored  and  fa- 
vored, as  well  as  those  who  objected  to 
its  submission  and  passage,  convinces 
me  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  that  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish  was  to  establish 
freedom  and  to  protect  all  men,  black 
and  white,  bond  and  free,  fully  and 
equally,  in  the  enjo3maent  of  all  the  es- 
sential rights  which  inhere  In  and  con- 
stitute that  freedom. 

It  may  be  that  the  Civil  War  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  courage  of  the 
Congressmen  who  brought  about  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment;  but  it  was 
the  amendment  itself,  and  not  the  war 
to  which  the  Negro,  both  slave  and  free, 
might  look  for  the  assurances  he  needed 
that,  as  a  man  with  dignity,  he  would 
now  be  afforded  the  dignity  of  man. 

Senator  Tnimbull,  of  Illinois,  the 
leader  of  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  left  no  doubt  about  it. 
As  he  saw  it.  the  task  of  Congress  was 


"to  abolish  slavery,  not  only  In  name 
but  in  fact."  Because  "it  Is  Idle  to  say 
that  a  man  is  free  who  cannot  go  and 
come  at  pleasure,  who  cannot  buy  and 
sell,  who  cannot  enforce  his  rights." 
Congress  must  "give  effect  to  the  provi- 
sion making  all  persons  free." 

Note  with  care  that  Trumbull  saw  in 
the  emancipating  amendment  congres- 
sional power  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
Negro  to  come  and  go,  to  buy  and  sell. 
He  did  not  conceive  the  right  to  be  so 
narrow  as  to  exclude  the  privilege  of 
access,  on  an  equal  basis  with  whites.  In 
the  use  of  public  accommodations. 

The  indictment  of  the  slavery  the  13th 
amendment  was  Intended  to  alwllsh  was 
dramatically  set  forth  by  Henry  Wilson, 
an  eloquent  abolitionist  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.    Wilson  declared: 

If  this  amendment  shall  be  Incorporated 
by  the  will  of  the  Nation  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  will  obliterate 
the  last  lingering  vestiges  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem; chattellElng,  degrading  and  bloody 
codes;  its  dark,  malignant  barbarizing  spirit. 

The  object  of  the  amendment,  then, 
was  to  do  away  with  all  vestiges  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  and  not  simply  to 
abolish  but  one  of  its  conditions. 

That  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment in  Congress  recognized  this  inten- 
tion is  clear  from  the  statements  of  Rep- 
resentative William  S.  Holman.  of  In- 
diana, an  ardent  foe  of  the  amendment: 

I  The  amendmentl  confers  on  Congress  the 
power  to  Invade  any  State  to  enforce  the  free- 
dom of  the  African  In  war  or  peace.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  that?  Is  freedom 
the  simple  exemption  from  personal  servi- 
tude? No.  sir,  mere  exemption  from  servi- 
tude is  a  miserable  Idea  of  freedom. 

Other  opponents  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  13th  amendment  had  within  it 
the  means  by  which  the  slave  would  be 
free  in  every  sense  of  that  term. 

Specifically,  one  opponent  of  the  13th 
amendment,  Anson  Herrick,  of  New  York, 
contended  that  with  the  13th  amend- 
ment, "the  slavery  issue  is  legitimately 
merged  in  the  higher  Issue  of  the  right 
of  the  States  to  control  their  domestic 
affairs." 

Perhaps  more  succinctly,  and  more 
clearly,  Robert  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  amendment,  con- 
cluded : 

You  propose  to  leave  them  [the  emanci- 
pated Negro]  where  they  are  freed,  and  pro- 
tect them  m  their  right  to  remain  there. 
You  do  not  not  Intend,  however,  to  leave 
them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  States. 
You  propose  by  a  most  flagrant  violation  of 
their  rights  to  hold  the  control  of  this  large 
class  in  these  various  States  In  your  own 
hands. 


One  by  one  the  opponents  of  the  13th 
amendment  made  eloquent  declamations 
about  its  sweeping  scope.  They  particu- 
larized their  fears  and  apprehensions  and 
viewed  the  measure  as  utterly  revolu- 
tionary. 

Fernando  Wood.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  thought  the  new  article  would  sub- 
vert the  whole  constitutional  system. 

The  remarks  of  Representative  Kelley. 
of  Pennsylvania,  did  nothing  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  those  who  felt  the  amend- 
ment represented  a  great  extension  of  the 
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power  of  the  Central  Government.    Kel- 
ley had  this  to  say: 

This  proposed  amendment  is  designed 
•  •  •  to  accomplish  the  very  purpose  with 
which  they  charged  us  in  the  beginning, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  slavery  In  the  United 
States  and  the  political  and  soolal  elevation 
of  Negroes  to  all  the  rights  of  white  man. 

From  all  this,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  under  the    13th  amendment? 
The  Democrats  In  Congress  also  feared 
that  the  13th  amendment  clothed  the 
Congress  with  limitless  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  law  within  the  States.    Not  so.  said 
Representative  Joseph  Crlnnell,  of  Iowa. 
He  insisted  that  the  amendment  did  not 
Include  political  enfranchisement  of  the 
Negro.     Natural   rights,    to   which   the 
amendment  speaks,  is  one  thing,  but  po- 
litical franchises  are  quite  another.    The 
right  to  vote  is  not  a  natural  right,  not 
a   right   of   citizenship. 
If— 

Said  Crlnnell — 
political  rlghte  must  necessarily  foUow  the 
possession  of  personal  liberty,  then  all  but 
male  citizens  In  our  country  are  slaves. 
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Senator  Lane  continues  in  this  vein: 
If  that  second  secUon  were  not  embraced 
in  the  amendment  at  all,  your  duty  would  be 
as  strong,  the  duty  would  be  paramount,  to 
protect  them  In  all  rights  as  free  and  manu- 
mitted people. 


What  the  13th  amendment  actually 
meant  Is  perhaps  best  determined  from 
the  debates  and  speeches  of  Senator  Ly- 
man Trumbull.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois leaves  no  doubt  as  to  precisely  what 
that  amendment  actually  means:  It  rec- 
ognizes in  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  freedom,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  natural  irights  of  man  which  exist 
independently  from  the  adoption  even 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  it  pro- 
vides to  the  Congress  the  implements 
necessary  to  guarantee  and  to  enforce 
these  special  rights  for  any  aggrieved  in- 
dividuaL 

In  a  word,  the  paramount  purpose  of 
article  xm  was  to  abolish  slavery  and 
to  secure  for  men  those  rights  which 
slavery  denied. 

Among  those  rights  which  slavery  de- 
nied the  Negro  was  the  right  to  buy  a 
meal,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  even  a  hoe  In  the 
siccommodation  of  his  choice. 

Senator  William  Stewart,  moderate, 
from  Nevada,  said  that  after  the  13th 
amendment,  Congress  could  forevermore 
guarantee  the  f  reedman  "a  chance  to  live, 
a  chance  to  hold  property,  a  chance 
to  enjoy  his  civil  rights,  a  chance  to 
rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  a  chance 
to  be  a  man." 
We  have  given  him  freedom — 

He  said — 

and  that  Implies  that  he  shall  have  aU  the 
civil  rights  necMsary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  freedom. 

Observe  the  use  of  the  word  "all."  It  is 
found  again  in  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Henry  S.  Lane,  from  Indiana,  who  ar- 
gued: 

They  (the  Negroes]  are  free  by  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  •  •  •.  and  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  •  •  •  of  other  free  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

He  declared  that  it  Is  the  especial  duty 
of  Congress  by  the  second  section  of  that 
amendment,  by  appropriate  legislation  to 
carry  out  that  emancipation. 


Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  main- 
tained that  the  amendment  would  pro- 
tect "the  right  to  go  anywhere  within 
the  United  States"  and  gave  Congress 
"the  power  to  secure  all  rights  of  freedom 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

The  slavery  which  was  within  the  scope 
of  the  13th  amendment  moved  way  be- 
yond the  personal  burden  of  the  slaves 
and   the   characteristics   of    immediate 
bondage.    Congressional  debates  reiter- 
ated what  the  history  of  the  abolition 
drive  had  already  made  unmistakably 
clear.     The  free  colored  person.  South 
and  North,  was  only  little  less  oppressed, 
imposed  upon,  and  restricted  than  his 
enslaved  brethren.    He  was  bowed  by  the 
weight  of  all  the  Incidents,  burdens,  and 
badges  of  slavery  save  only  one,  the  con- 
dition of  compulsory  labor.    The  great 
crusade  had  as  its  object  the  freedom  of 
the  so-caUed  free  Negro  as  well  as  that 
of  the  "hapless  bondman"  and  the  liberty 
of  both  was  Intended  to  be  secured  by  the 
13th  amendment. 

The  liberty  which  the  13th  amendment 
would  bring  into  being  was  itemized  time 
and  time  again  in  the  congressional  de- 
bates.   Accordiiig  to  the  men  in  Con- 
gress at  that  time  the  amendment  would 
"convert  into  a  man  that  which  the  law 
had  declared  to  be  a  chattel."    It  would 
"bring    the    Constitution    Into    avowed 
harmony  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence."   It  would  "secure  to  the  op- 
pressed slave  his  natural  and  God-given 
rights,   the    rights   of    mankind."    The 
amendment    would    signify    that    the 
"rights  of  mankind  without  regard  to 
color  or  race   are   respected  and  pro- 
tected." 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  actual  text 
of  the  13th  amendment: 


action:  "Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  (a)  course 
of  legislative  oppression  was  begun"  and 
the  black  codes,  customs,  and  practices 
of  the  late  l»th  century  became  as  harsh 
and  severe  as  those  slave  codes  of  the 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 

At  least  two  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  opinions  delivered  at 
circuit  before  the  post-CivU  War  reac- 
tion had  set  in,  took  the  view  that  the 
13th  amendment  was  broad  in  scope  and 
carried  with  it  ample  authority  to  undo 
the  continued  oppression  of  the  colored 
people. 

It  was  a  Supreme  Court  nearly  two 
decades  removed  from  the  institution  of 
slavery  that  shafted  the  heart  of  the 
13th  amendment  in  the  civil  rights  cases. 
It  was  a  court  that,  save  Hsurlan.  paid 
no  heed  to  the  legislative  history  of  that 
amendment,  a  practice  that  had  been 
adhered  to  by  jurisconsultants  from  the 
first  days  of  the  original  Constitution. 

Even  the  misguided  decision  in  the 
civil  rights  cases  concedes  that : 

Under  the  13th  amendment,  the  legisla- 
tion, so  far  as  necessary  or  proper  to  eradi- 
cate all  forma  and  Incidents  of  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude,  may  be  direct  and 
primary,  operaUng  upon  the  acts  of  individ- 
uals, whether  sanctioned  by  State  legislaUon 
or  not. 


SBcnoN  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  pvmlshment  few  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  Justification. 

SBC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

That    the   first   clause   of    the    13th 
amendment  was  self- executing  presents 
no  problem  to  any  man  who  can  read. 
Without  any  other  provision  than  this 
section.  Congress  would  have  had  au- 
thority to  give  complete  effect  to  the 
aboUtion  of  slavery  thereby  decreed.    It 
would  have  been  authorized  to  put  in 
requisition  the  executive  and  judicial,  as 
weU  as  the  legislative  power,  with  all  the 
energy  needed  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  words  of  Judge  Swayne: 
The  second  section  of  the  amendment  was 
added  out  of  abundant  caution.     It  author- 
izes Congress  to  select,  from  time  to  time, 
the  means  that  might  be  deemed  appropriate 
to  the  end. 

The  second  section  was  Intended  to 
give  expressly  to  Congress  the  power  to 
bestow  "practical  freedom"  upon  the 
Negro  and  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
or  cavil  upon  the  subject. 

Judge  Swayne  declared  that  the  re- 
sults have  shown  the  wisdom  of   this 


I  believe  with  Senators  Trumbull. 
Stewart,  and  Lane,  and,  indeed,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  men  of  the 
38th  and  39th  Congresses,  that  the  13th 
amendment  gave  the  Negro  freedom  and 
the  legislative  branch  power  to  protect 
all  the  civil  rights  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  that  freedom.  And  that  high 
on  the  scale  of  these  rights  is  the  full 
and  free  use  of  public  accommodations, 
devoid  of  any  discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion which  Is  a  vestige  or  historical  out- 
growth of  slavery. 

When  the  13th  amendment  is  read  to- 
gether with  the  14th  amendment  no 
doubt  remains.  The  American  Negro 
was  removed  from  the  shackles  of  servi- 
tude and  elevated  to  full  national  citi- 
zenship. He  was  to  be  denied  no  rights 
held  by  his  fellow  Americans  because  of 
his  race  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Under  article  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  was  not,  in  his  travels  as  a  black 
Ohioan.  to  be  denied  the  prlvUeges  and 
immunities  exercised  by  white  Indlanians 
or  white  Texans. 

Following  these  amendments  the  Con- 
stitution was  colorblind.  There  was  to 
be  but  one  class  of  citizenship. 

FASHIONING  A  SEMKOT  rOR  THX  W«ON0 

So.  within  our  constitutional  and  po- 
litical history  there  Is  precedent  and 
power  for  what  we  now  meet  to  do.  But 
there  is  a  question  I  must  ask— the  same 
question  I  raised  In  committee:  Are  we 
meeting  the  problem  with  an  appropri- 
ate remedy? 

The  fundamental  constitutional  basis 
for  both  title  U  of  the  House- passed  bill 
and  8.  1732,  the  separate  public  accom- 
modations bUl.  Is  the  commerce  clause. 
The  bill  we  reported  from  the  Commerce 
Committee  was  founded  solely  on  that 
proposition.  The  House-passed  bill  in- 
cludes some  roots  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment, an  Inclusion  I  feel  Is  salutary. 
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*  io  r,«f  «Hfh  thP  ronsti-        Finally,  a  person  seeking  the  aid  and 
My  argument  is  not  with  the  const  ^^^  >;     *;  ,,  ^   reauired  to  make 


tutionality  of  the  commerce  clause  but 
its  appropriateness  to  the  rights  we  seek 
to  protect.  I  agree  with  the  statement 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Washmgton 
[Mr  Magntjson]  that  Congress  has  such 
a  power  under  the  commerce  clause:  I 
question  whether  as  a  matter  of  policy 
we  should  choose  to  exercise  that  power 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  bases. 

The  evil  we  seek  to  remove  is  the  deg- 
radation of  a  man  in  his  use  of  the  com- 
mon privileges  because  his  skin  is  not  the 
proper  color.  The  affront  is  to  his  dig- 
nity. When  we  look  solely  to  our  power 
to  regulate  commerce  as  a  means  toward 
elevatin?  that  dignity  I  think  we  have 
gone  astray. 

If  the  commerce  clause  was  the  only 
technique  by  which  we  could  alleviate 
this  urgent  national  problem  perhaps  I 
could  be  convinced  that  in  this  instance 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  If  title  II 
comes  for  a  vote  in  its  present  form  I 
shall  support  it— not  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  legislative  technique  but  because  it 
marks  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  evU  we 
must  remedy. 

Yet.  while  there  is  still  time  I  would 
hope  that  we  might  put  this  title  in  ad- 
ditional perspectives. 

What  is  troublesome  with  this  use  of 
the  commerce  clause? 

It  treats  men  as  chattels  with  rights 
only  so  far  as  they  are  in,  of,  or  by  com- 
merce. 

First.  By  the  nature  of  the  protection 
afforded  there  would  be  no  protection 
for  the  right  unless  there  was.  preexist- 
ing, interstate  commerce  on  which  to 
hang  the  remedy.  Clearly  as  a  philo- 
sophic premise,  a  human  right  has  merit 
in  itself  and  free  exercise  of  that  right 
has  no  rational  relationship  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  special  form  of  commerce. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  that 
the  reason  we  can  legislate  in  this  area 
is  because  we  are  at  a  point  in  history 
where  trains,  planes,  cars,  and  buses 
carry  bodies,  boxes,  and  bottles  from 
State  to  State.  The  black  man's  right  to 
be  treated  like  the  white  man  has  ex- 
isted from  the  creation  of  time,  and  this 
right  is  not  founded  on  sophistication  in 
industry  and  transportation 

Second,  The  bill  Is  limited  to  accom- 
modations with  an  effect  on  commerce, 
HT^'pgt  there  is  in  the  requisite  State  ac- 
ticm  to  bring  them  under  the  14th 
amexsdznent  prohibitions.  As  a  result 
■»e  hare  tbe  anomaly  that  a  barbershop 
in  a  hotel  is  covered  by  the  bill  while  one 
acTOM  tije  street  in  an  office  building  is 
noC  I  would  suggest  that  if  we  are  tc 
allord  equal  protection  of  the  laws  tc 
Use  barber  as  well  as  his  patrons.  w« 
itoookl  eiUieT  include  all  barbers  or  ex 
eiode  an  barbers  from  the  coverage  o 
tbebOL 

OUier  dispanties  will  result  according 
to  the  nnpact  or  lack  of  impact  any  on( 
bosmca*  has   on   interstate   commerce 
DiffercDt  courts  will  view  such  questions 
different  ways.    One  citizens  access  ti 
public  accommodations  may  differ  front 
Judicial  district  to  judicial  district.    Hi 
dignity  will  be  dependent  on  being  a 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time 


protection  of  this  bill  is  required  to  make 
legal  judgments  more  sophisticated  than 
many  courts  are  able  to  make  with  con- 
fidence, after  years  of  experience. 

Once  refused  service  at  any  establish- 
ment the  patron  must  decide  before  he 
protests  whether  the  establishment  is 
one  which  substantially  affects  inter- 
state commerce,  and  therefore  comes 
under  the  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  the  judgments  he  must 
make-  Does  the  establishment  deal  in 
goods,  or  services,  or  both?  If  in  goods, 
did  a  substantial  portion  of  the  goods 
come  across  State  lines?  If  they  did  not, 
were  they  manufactured  from  parts  that 
did,  or  were  they  manufactured  or  sold 
in  such  a  way  as  otherwies  to  have  an 
effect  on  commerce?  If  that  establish- 
ment deals  in  services,  the  patron  must 
ask  himself,  if  he  constitutes  a  transient 
guest  by  Federal  standards  of  transiency 
if  he  has  come  to  rest  too  long  to  be 
a  "transient,"  whether  he  can  still  be 
considered  in  interstate  commerce  as  an 
interstate  traveler?  Otherwise,  the 
patron  must  determine  whether  the  serv- 
ice he  seeks  has  any  other  substantial 
effect  on  interstate  commerce. 

Should  any  one  of  us  say  that  the  free 
exercise  of  a  human  right  is  dependent 
upon  such  incalculables?  Can  we  say 
that  human  rights  should  be  subject  to 
such  legislative  and  judicial  vagaries? 
When  additional  bases  of  Federal  power 
are  available  does  it  serve  the  ends  of 
justice  to  treat  our  fellow  citizens  like  so 
many  chattels?  Let  me  say,  that  were 
I  to  be  a  direct  beneficiary  of  this  bill, 
I  would  be  deeply  offended  by  such  treat- 
ment. 

I  think  one  item  adequately  illustrates 
my  point.  On  page  19  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  hearings  on  S. 
1732,  there  is  a  list  of  legislative  prece- 
dents for  the  bill.  Thirty-six  laws  en- 
acted under  the  commerce  power  are  set 
out.  Not  one  of  these  laws  reflects  the 
moral  crisis  now  facing  this  Nation.  Not 
one  of  these  acts  rights  a  solely  moral 
wrong.  Not  one  of  these  acts  is  equipped 
to  meet  the  challenge  to  human  dignity. 
Not  one  of  these  provisions  assures  the 
full  flower  of  citizenship — not  by  itself. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
language  of  these  acts,  including  the 
language  which  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  Congress  intended  in  each  statute 
to  exercise  its  power  over  commerce  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows:    _ 

Anti-Rebate  Act  (Railroads),  section  2  of 
24  Stat,  379  (1887).  32  Stat.  847  (1903),  49 
US.C.  sections  2.  41-43  (1958).  There  is  no 
definition,  but  sections  apply  to  all  within 
jiirlsdictlon  of  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  see 
below. 

Atomic  Energy  Act.  60  Stat.  755  (1946),  as 
amended.  68  Stat.  919  (1954).  Public  Law 
85-256.  71  Stat.  576  (1957).  42  U.S.C.  2011 
et  seq  (1958).  There  is  no  definition,  but 
see:  section  2(f),  68  SUt.  919.  42  U.S.C. 
2012(f). 

The  necessity  for  protection  against  pos- 
sible Interstate  damage  occurring  from  the 
operation  of  faculties  for  the  production  or 
utilization  of  source  or  special  nuclear  mate- 


rial places  the  operation  of  these  facilities  In 
Interstate  commerce  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  Also,  section  2(c),  68  Stat.  921. 
42  U.S.C.  section  2012(0.  The  processing 
and  utilization  of  source,  by-product,  and 
special  nuclear  material  affect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  must  be  regulated  In 
the  national  Interest. 

Section  101.  42  U.SC.  section  2131.  It 
shall  be  unlawful,  except  las  otherwise  pro- 
vided |  for  any  person  within  the  United 
States  to  transfer  or  receive  In  Interstate 
commerce,  manufacture,  produce,  transfer, 
acquire,  possess,  use.  Import,  or  export  any 
utilization  or  production  facUlty  except  un- 
der and  In  accordance  with  a  license  Issued 
by  the  Commission. 

Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act, 
Public  Law  85-506.  72  Stat.  325  (1958).  15 
use.   section    1231    et  seq.    (1958). 

Section  2(h).  15  U.S.C.  section  1231(h). 
The  term  "commerce"  shall  mean  commerce 
among  the  several  States  of  the  United  States 
or  with  foreign  nations,  or  In  any  Territory 
of  the  United  States  or  In  the  District  of 
Colvunbla.  or  among  the  Territories  or  be- 
tween any  Territory  and  any  State  or  foreign 
nation,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  State  or  Territory  or  foreign  nation. 
Section  3,  15  U.S.C.  section  1232.  Every 
manufacturer  of  new  automobiles  distributed 
In  commerce  shall,  prior  to  the  delivery  of 
any  new  automobile  to  any  dealer,  or  at  or 
prior  to  the  Introduction  date  of  new  models 
delivered  to  a  dealer  prior  to  such  introduc- 
tion date  •  •  •  affix  a  label  to  the  car  con- 
taining  certain    Information. 

Boiler  Inrpectlon  Act  (Railroad),  36  Stat. 
913  (1911),  as  amended,  46  U.S.C.  sections 
22-34  (1958).  There  Is  no  definition,  but 
Act  applies  to  those  carriers  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (sec.  1,  36  Stat.  913, 
45  U.S.C.  £ec.  22];  see  below.  Clayton  Act. 
38  Stat.  730  (1914),  as  amended.  15  U.S.C. 
sec.  12et  seq.  (1958). 

Section  1,  15  U.S.C.  sec.  12.  "Commerce" 
as  used  herein  means  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any 
State.  Territory  or  foreign  nation,  or  be- 
tween any  Insular  possessions  or  other  places 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
or  between  any  such  possessions  or  place  and 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign 
nation,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  Territory  or  any  Insular  possession 
or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  2(a),  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.  sec. 
13(a) .  prohibits  discrimination  In  price,  serv- 
ices, or  facilities  by  any  person  engaged  in 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  such  commerce, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly.  Succeeding  sec- 
tions contain  prohibitions  using  therein  the 
quoted  words  above. 

Communications  Act  of  1934,  48  Stat.  1064 
( 1934) .  as  amended,  47  U.S.C.  sec.  151  et  seq. 
( 1958  and  Supp.  in.  1959-61 ) . 

Section  3(e),  47  U.S.C.  sec.  153(e).  "Inter- 
state communication"  or  "Interstate  trans- 
mission" means  communication  or  trans- 
mission (1)  from  any  State,  Territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  (other  than 
the  Canal  Zone),  or  the  District  of  Colxim- 
bia.  to  any  other  State.  Territory,  or  pos- 
serslon  of  the  United  States  (other  than  the 
Canal  Zone),  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(2)  from  or  to  the  United  States  to  or  from 
the  Canal  Zone.  Insofar  as  such  communica- 
tion or  transmission  takes  place  within  the 
United  States,  or  (3)  betwe«n  points  within 
the  United  States  but  through  a  foreign 
country  •  •  •  but  shall  not  [with  respect  to 
certain  provUlonil  Include  wire  or  radio 
communication  between  points  In  the  same 
State,  Territory,  or  poMesslon  of  th«  United 


States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  through 
any  place  outside  thereof.  If  such  comqjunl- 
catlon  Is  regulated  by  a  State  commission 
Section  2.  as  amended,  47  U.S.C.  section 

152:  j^   „ 

(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  anaii 
apply  to  all  Interstate  and  foreign  comrSUnl- 
catlon  by  wire  or  radio  and  all  Interstate  and 
foreign  transmission  of  energy  by  Adio. 
which  originates  and  or  Is  received  within 
the  United  States,  and  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged within  the  United  States  In  sucly:om- 
munlcatlon  or  such  transmission  of  energy 
by  radio,  and  to  the  licensing  and  regulating 
of  all  radio  stations  or  hereinafter  provided; 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301    of    this    title,    nothing   In   this    chapter 
shall   be  construed   to  apply  or  to  give  the 
Commission  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  (1) 
charges,    classifications,    practices,    services, 
facilities,  or  regulations  for  and  In  connec- 
tion with  Intrastate  communication  service 
by  wire  or  radio  of  any  carrier,  or   (2)   any 
carrier  engaged  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication solely  through  physical  connec- 
tion with  the  facilities  of  another  carrier  not 
directly    or    Indirectly    controlling    or    con- 
trolled by,  or  under  direct  or  Indirect  com- 
mon control   with   such  carrier,  or    (3)    any 
carrier  engaged  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication   solely    through    connection    by 
radio    or  by  wire  and  radio,  with  facilities, 
located  or  adjoining  State  or  In  Canada  or 
Mexico  (Where  they  adjoin  the  State  In  which 
the  carrier  Is  doing  business ) ,  of  another  car- 
rier not  directly  or  indirectly  controlling  or 
controlled    by.    or   under   direct   or   Indirect 
common   control   with   such   carrier,   or    (4) 
any  carrier  to  which  clause  (2)  cw  clause  (3) 
of  this   subsection  would  be  applicable  ex- 
cept for  furnishing  Interstate  mobile  radio 
communication  service  or  radio  conununlca- 
tlon    service    to    mobile    stations    on    land 
vehicles  In  Canada  or  Mexico;    [with  certain 
exceptional. 

Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  52  Stat.  1060 
(1938)  as  amended.  63  Stat.  910  (1949).  69 
Stat.  71 1  ( 1955 ) ,  75  Stat.  65  ( 1961 ) ,  29  U.S.C. 
§  201  et  seq.  ( 1958  and  Supp.  m  1959-81 ) . 

Section  6(a) .  as  amended.  29  U.S.C.  section 
206(a).  provides  that  every  employer  shall 
pay  the  prescribed  minimum  wage  to  each 
of  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  is  en- 
gaged In  commerce  ot  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce. 

Section  6(b).  a«  amended.  29  U.S.C.  sec- 
Uon  206(b).  provides  that  every  employer 
shall  pay  the  prescribed  mlnlmvmi  wage  to 
each  of  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek 
(li  is  employed  In  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
cMnmerce.  as  defined  In  section  3(s)(l).  (2), 
or  (4)  or  by  an  establishment  described  in 
section  3(8)  (3)  or  (s).  and  who.  except  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961.  would  not  be  within 
the  purview  of  this  section,  or  (U)  is  brought 
within  the  purview  of  this  section  by  the 
amendments  made  to  section  13(a)  of  this 
Act  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 

ot  1961.  ^    ^ 

Section  3(b).  as  amended.  63  Stat.  910.  29 
use.  section  203(b).  "Commerce"  means 
trade,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States  or  between  any  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof. 

Section  8(1).  29  UJS.C.  section  208(1). 
"Goods"  means  goods  (Including  ships  and 
marine  equipment),  wares,  products,  com- 
modities, merchandise,  or  articles  or  sub- 
jects of  commerce  of  any  character,  or  any 
part  or  Ingredient  thereof,  but  does  not  In- 
clude goods  after  their  delivery  Into  the 
actual  physical  possession  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  thereof  other  than  a  producer, 
manufacttxrer.  or  processor  thereof. 

Section 3( J) — see  below  as  amended  "Pro- 
duced"     means     produced,     manufsctured, 
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mined,  handled,  or  In  any  other  manner 
worked  on  In  any  State;  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  an  employee  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  engaged  In  the  production  of 
goods  If  such  employee  was  employed  In  pro- 
ducing, manufactiu-ing.  mining,  handling, 
transporting,  or  In  any  other  manner  work- 
ing on  such  goods,  or  In  any  process  or  occu- 
pation necessary  to  the  production  thereof. 
In  any  State. 

Section  3(j),   as  amended.  29  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion   203(j).     "Produced"    means    produced, 
manufactured,    mined,    handled,    or    In    any 
manner  worked  on  In  any  State;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  an  employee  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  If  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed In  producing,  manufacturing,  mining, 
handling,  transporting,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner working  on  such  goods,  or  in  any  closely 
related  process  or  occupation  directly  essen- 
tial to  the  production  thereof.  In  any  State. 
Section  3(r).  as  added  by  section  2(c).  75 
Stat.  65.  29  U.S.C.  section  203(r).     "Enter- 
prise" means  the  related  activities  performed 
(either  through  unified  operation  or  common 
control)  by  any  person  or  persons  for  a  com- 
mon business  purpose,  and  Includes  all  such 
activities  whether  performed  In  one  or  more 
establishments  or  by  one  or  more  corporate 
or  other  organizational  units  Including  de- 
partments   of     an     establishment    operated 
through  leasing  arrangements,  but  shall  not 
Include  the  related  activities  performed  for 
such   enterprises    by    an    Independent    con- 
tractor. 

Section  3(s).  as  added  by  section  2(c),  75 
Stat.  65.  29  U.S.C.  section  203(s).  "Enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce"  means  any  of 
the  following  In  the  activities  of  which  em- 
ployees are  so  engaged.  Including  employees 
handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods  that  have  been  moved  in  or  produced 
for  commerce  by  any  person: 

(1)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
more  retaU  or  service  establishments  if  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise is  not  less  than  $1 ,000,000,  exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  sUted  and  If  such  enterprise  pur- 
chases or  receives  goods  for  resale  that  move 
or  have  moved  across  State  lines  (not  In  de- 
liveries from  the  reselling  establishment) 
which  amount  in  total  annual  volume  to 
$250,000  or  more; 

(2)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  operating  a  street,  subur- 
ban or  Interurban  electric  raUway.  or  local 
trolley  or  motorbus  carrier  If  the  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enterprUe 
Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  exclusive  of  ex- 
cise taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  sepa- 
rately stated; 

(3)  any  establishment  of  any  such  enter- 
prise, except  establishments  and  enterprises 
referred  to  In  other  paragraphs  of  this  sub- 
section, which  has  employees  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  If  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  is  not  less  than 
$1,000,000; 

(4)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction, or  both.  If  the  annual  gross  vol- 
ume from  the  business  of  such  enterprUe  Is 
not  less  than  $350,000;  (6)  any  gasoline 
service  establUhment  If  the  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  of  such  establishment  U  not 
less  than  $260,000,  exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level  which  are  separately 
stated:  Provided.  That  an  establishment 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise 
engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  or  a  part  of  an  enter- 
prise engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commeros.  and  the  sales  of 
such  esUbllshmenU  shall  not  be  Included 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  annual 


gross  volume  of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection.  If  the  only 
employees  of  such  establishment  are  tbe 
owner  thereof  or  persons  standing  In  the  re- 
lationship of  parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  such 
owner. 

Sections  13(a)  and  (b).  as  amended,  29 
U.S.C.  section  213. 

See.  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to: 

( 1 )  any  employee  employed  in  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative  or  professional 
capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  ouUlde  sales- 
man (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited 
from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  except  that  an 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  deflnlUon  of 
employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide  executive  or 
administrative  capacity  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  his  workweek  which  he  de- 
votes to  activities  not  directly  or  closely 
related  to  the  performance  of  executive  or 
administrative  activities,  if  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  his  hours  worked  in  the  workweek 
are  devoted  to  such  activities) ;  or 

(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishments  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  In  which  the  esUb- 
llshment  Is  located.  If  such  establishment — 

(I)  Is  not  an  enterprise  described  In  sec- 
tion 3(8).  or 

( II )  Is  In  such  an  enterprise  and  Is  a  hotel, 
motel,  restaurant,  or  motion  picture  theater; 
or  Is  an  amusement  or  recreational  estab- 
lishment that  operates  on  a  seasonal  basis  or, 

(III)  is  In  such  an  enterprise  and  is  a  hos- 
pital, or  an  Institution  which  is  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
mentally  lU  or  defective,  residing  on  the 
premises  of  such  Institution,  or  a  school  for 
physically  or  mentaUy  handicapped  or  gifted 
children,  or 

(Iv)  Is  m  such  an  enterprise  and  has  an 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated),  which  Is  lees  than 
$250,000. 

A  "retail  or  service  establtahment"  shall 
mean  an  establishment  75  per  centtim  of 
whose  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods 
or  services  (or  of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and 
is  recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  In  the 
particular  industry;   or 

(S)   any  emplo3ree  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning  or 
repairing  of  clothing,  or  fabrics,  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  which  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services  la  made 
within  the  State  In  which  the  establishment- 
Is  located:  Provided.  That  76  per  centum  of 
such  establishment's  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  such  services  Is  made  to  customer* 
who  are  not  engaged  In  a  mining,  manufac- 
turing,   transportation,    or    communications 
business;  or  (4)  any  employee  employed  by  an 
establishment  which  qualifies  as  an  exempt 
retail  esubllshment  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection    and    Is    recognized    as    a    retail 
establishment  In  the  particular  Industry  not- 
withstanding  that  such  esubllshment  makes 
or  processes  at  the  retail  esubiishment  the 
goods  that  It  sells:  Provided.  That  more  than 
86  per  centum  of  such  esublishment's  annvial 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  so  made  or 
processed  U  made  within  the  Bute  In  which 
the  esubllshment  Is  located;  or 

(6)  any  employee  employed  In  the  oatch- 
Ing  taking,  propagating,  harvesUng,  oultl- 
vating,  or  faimlng  of  any  kind  of  flsl»,  shell- 
ftsh.  orusuoea.  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  fowns  of  animal  »nd  vegeUble  llfs. 
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or  in  the  first  processing,  canning  or  Packing 
such  marine  products  at  sea  as  an  Incident 
to  or  in  conlunctlon  with,  such  fishing  oper- 
ations, including  the  going  to  and  returning 
from  work  and  loading  and  unloading  when 
performed  by  any  such  employee:  or 

(6)  any  employee  employed  In  agriculture 
or  in  connection  with  the  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for  profit, 
or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis,  and  wh  ch 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  storing 
of  water  for  agricultural  purposes:  or 

(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  Is  exempted  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  section 

^*(8[  any  employee  employed  In  connection  , 
with  the  publication  of  any  weekly,  sernl- 
weekly.  or  daUy  newspaper  with  a  clrcu  a- 
tlon  of  less  than  four  thousand  the  major 
part  of  which  circulation  Is  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published  or 
counties  contiguous   thereto;    or    ^     ^ 

(9)  any  employee  of  a  street,  suburbari  or 
interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motor  bus  carrier,  not  In  an  enterprise 
described  In  section  3(s)  (2):  or 

(10)  any  Individual  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) engaged  In  handling,  packing,  stor- 
ing compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying  pre- 
oarlng  In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  can- 
ning of  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities for  market,  or  In  malting  cheese  or 
butter  or  other  dairy  products;  or 

(11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  independently  owned  public  telephone 
company  which  has  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  stations:    or 

(121  any  employee  of  an  employer  engaged 
in  the  business  of  operating  taxlcabs;  or 

( 13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  In  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  Qualified  as 
an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  cUuse  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  provisions  of  ^^lons^ 
aj^7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged  lij 
handUng  telegraphic  messages  for  the  publl 
under  an  agency  or  contract  arrangement , 
with  a  telegraph  company  where  the  teie. 
graph  message  revenue  of  such  agency  doeii 
not  exceed  $800  a  month:  or 

(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  aeamai* 
on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American  vessel;  ot 

(16)  any  employee  employed  In  plantln* 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fellf 
ing  umber,  or  In  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad  or  other  trans)- 
portatlon  terminal.  If  the  number  of  emh 
plqyoes  employed  by  his  employer  In  sue 
,  forestry  or  lumber  operations  does  not  eji 
"•^  ceed  twelve;  or 

(16)   any  employee  with  respect  to  his  e 
ployment  In  agriculture  by  a  farmer,  notwlt 
standing    other    employment    of    such    em- 
ployee in  connection  with  livestock  auctlo 
operations  In  which  such  farmer  Is  engaged 
as   an   adjunct  to   the   raising  of   livestock, 
either  on  his  own  account  or  In  conJun<^- 
tlon  with  other  farmers.  If  such  employee 
(A)   Is  primarily  employed  during  bis  worif- 
week  In  agriculture  by  such  farmer,  and  (^) 
is  paid  for   his   employment   In   connectldn 
with  such  livestock  auction  operations  at  .a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  that  prescribed  l»y 
secUon  6(a)(1);  or  \ 

(17)  any  employee  smployed  within  ti»e 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) by  an  esUbllshment  commonly  recog- 
nized as  a  country  elevator.  Including  suih 
an  establishment  which  sells  products  a^d 
services  used  In  the  operation  of  a  fant»: 
Provided.  That  no  more  than  five  employees 
are  employed  In  the  estabUshment  in  su^h 
operations;  or 

(18)  any  employee  engaged  in  ginning 


of 


cotton  for  market.  In  any  place  of  employ 


ment  located   In  a   county  where  cotton  Is 
erown  In  commercial  quantities;  or 

(19)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  which  Is  primarily  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  automobiles,  trucks, 
or  farm  Implements;  or 

(20)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  is  employed  primarily  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  or  offering 
of  food  or  beverages  for  human  consumption, 
either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such  services  as 
catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees, 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  members  of  clubs. 

(21)  any  agricultural  employee  employed 
in  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  shade- 
KTown  tobacco  who  Is  engaged  In  the  proc- 
essing (including  but  not  limited  to.  drying, 
curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulklng.  sort- 
ing, grading,  aging,  and  baling)  of  such  to- 
b^co,  prior  to  the  stemming  process,  for  use 
as  Cigar-wrapper  tobacco;  or 

(22)  any  employee  engaged  (A)  In  the 
transportation  and  preparation  ^or  trans- 
portatTon  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  whether  or 
Jiot  performed  by  the  farmer,  from  the  farm 
to  a  place  of  first  processing  or  first  market- 
ing within  the  same  State,  or  (B)  ^  trans- 
portation, whether  or  not  performed  by  the 
farmer,  between  the  farm  and -any  point 
within  the  same  State  of  persons  employed 
or  to  be  employed  In  the  harvesting  of  fruits 
or  vegetables.  „    ^   ,,        ♦ 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to: 

(1)  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  quallflcaUons  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
TlslSis  of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935;  ,  ... 

(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  or 

(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act;  or 

(4)  any  employe  employed  In  the  canning, 
processing,  marketing,  freezing,  curing  stor- 
fnr  packing  for  shipment,  or  distributing  of 
Miv  Wnd  of  fish,  shellfish,  or  other  acquatlc 
forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  or  any  by- 
product thereof;  or 

(5)  any  Individual  employed  as  an  ovitslde 
buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk.  In 
their  raw  or  natiiral  state;  or 

(6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman; 

°'^(7)   any  employee  of  a  street,  suburban  or 
interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley  or 

motorbus  carrier;  or 

(8)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service  sta- 
tion; or  ^  „    „„ 

(9)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  the  major  studio 
of  which  Is  located  (A)  In  a  city  or  town  of 
one  hundred  thousand  population  or  less, 
according  to  the  latest  available  decennial 
census,  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town 
Is  part  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  as  defined  and  designated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  which  has  a  total  population 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand,  or  (B) 
in  a  city  or  town  of  twenty-five  thousand 
population  or  less,  which  Is  part  of  such  an 
area  but  Is  at  least  40  airline  mUes  from  the 
principal  city  In  such  area;  or 

(10)  any  employee  of  an  independently 
owned  and  controUed  local  enterprise  (In- 
cluding an  enterprise  with  more  than  one 
bulk  storage  establishment)  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  or  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum 
p-oducts  If  (A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  more  than 
II  OOO.OOO  exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  and  (B) 


more  than  75  per  centum  of  such  enterprise  » 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  is  made  within 
the  State  In  which  such  enterprise  Is  lo- 
cated.  and  (C)  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  to  customers  who  are  engaged 
in   the  bulk  distribution   of   such  products 

"ai^aAy  employee  employed  as  a  driver  or 
driver's  helper  making  local  deliveries,  who 
is  compensated  for  such  employment  on  the 
basis  of  trip  rates,  or  other  delivery  payment 
pfan  If  the  Secretary  shall  find  that  such 
plan  has  the  general  purpose  and  effect 
of  reducing  hours  worked  by  such  employees 
to  or  below,  the  maximum  workweek  appli- 
cable to  them  under  section  7(a) . 

False  Branding  and  Marketing  Act  32  Stat. 
632  (1902).  21  U.S.C.  sections  16.  17  (1958). 
There  Is  no  definition,  but  section  1.  21  U.b.c. 
section  16  provides;  „„„„« 

No  person  or  persons,  company  or  corpora- 
tion shall  introduce  Into  any  ftate  or  Terri. 
tory  of  the  United  States  or  the  D^trlct  of 
Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  or  sell 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  any  Terri- 
tory any  dairy  or  food  product  which  shall 
be  falsely  labeled  or  branded  as  to  the  State 
or  Territory  In  which  they  are  made,  pro- 
duced, or  grown,  or  cause  or  procure  the 
same  to  be  done  by  others. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  55  Stat.  177 
,1941).  as  amended.  661  Stat.  710  (1952).  30 
use.    section  451  et  seq.  (1958). 

Section  101.  30  U.S.C.  section  451.  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  do  the  acts  prescribed 
with  regard  to  coal  mines  the  products  of 
which  regularly  enter  commerce  or  the  op- 
erations of  which  substanUally  affect  com- 
mcrcB    •    •    • 

section  105.  30  U.S.C.  section  455  requires 
reports  of  those  In  control  of  any  coal  mine 
the  products  of  which  regularly  enter  com- 
merce or  the  operation  of  which  substantially 
affect  conmierce.  •   •   •  ,„„    „      t»,„ 

Section  111.  30  U.S.C.  section  460.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term  '  com- 
merce" means  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, or  communications  between  any 
State  Territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  other  State.  Territory,  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
foreign  country,  or  wholly  within  any  Terri- 
tory  possession,  or  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
or  between  points  In  the  same  Stote  If  pass- 
ing through  any  other  State  or  through  any 
Territory,    possession,    or    the     District    oi 
Columbia,  or  through  any  foreign  country. 
Federal  Explosives  Act.  40  Stat.  386  (1917) 
as    amended    50    U.S.C.    section    121    et   seq. 
( 1958)     No  reference  to  Interstate  commerce; 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  war  power.     See 
section  20,  as  amended.  60  U.S.C.  section  142. 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  52 
Stat.  1040  (1938).  as  amended.  21  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 301  et  seq.  (1958) .  001/KX 
Section   201(b).  21   U.S.C.   section  321(b). 
The  term  "Interstate  commerce"  means  (1) 
commerce    between   any   State   or  Territory 
and  any  place  outside  thereof,  and  (2)  com- 
merce within   the  DlsUlct  of   Columbia  or 
within    any   other   Territory    not   organized 
with  a  legislative  body. 

Among  the  acts  prohibited  by  the  act:  sec- 
tion 301.  21  U.S.C.  section  331: 

(a)  The  Introduction  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction into  interstate  conunerce  of  any 
food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that  Is  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded. 

(b)  The  adulteration  or  misbranding  or 
any  food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

(c)  The  receipt  In  interstate  commerce  of 
any  food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that  Is 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  and  the  delivery 
or  proffered  delivery  thereof  for  pay  or  other- 
wise. 


(1)  Forging.  counterfelUng.  simulating,  or 
falsely  representing,  or  without  proper  au- 
thority using  any  mark,  stamp,  tag.  label,  or 
other  Identification  device  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  regulations  (Issued  under  this  Act]. 
.  .  •  •  • 

(k)  The  alteration,  mutilation,  destruc- 
tion, obliteration,  or  removal  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  labeling  of,  or  the  doing 
of  any  other  act  with  respect  to,  a  food,  drug, 
device  or  cosmetic.  If  such  act  Is  done  while 
such  article  Is  held  for  sale  (whether  or  not 
the  first  sale)  after  shipment  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  results  In  such  article  being 
adulterated. 

.  •  •  •  • 

(n)  The  using,  In  labeling,  advertising,  or 
other  sales  promotion  of  any  reference  to  any 
report  or  analysis  furnished  In  compliance 
with  [the  Inspection  section  of  the  Act). 

(o)  (added  by  Public  Law  87-781,  76  Stat. 
784  (1962)  section  114(a) ).  In  the  case  of 
a  prescription  drug  distributed  or  offered  for 
sale  in  Interstate  commerce,  the  failure  of 
the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor 
thereof  to  maintain  for  transmittal,  or  to 
transmit,  to  any  practitioner  licensed  by  ap- 
plicable State  law  to  administer  such  drug 
who  makes  written  request  for  Information 
as  to  such  drug,  true  and  correct  copies  of 
all  printed  matter  which  Is  required  to  be 
Included  In  any  package  In  which  that  drug 
is  distributed  or  sold,  or  such  other  printed 
matter  as  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  304(a) .  as  amended  by  62  Stat.  582 
(1948).  section  2.  21  U.S.C.  section  334(a). 
Provides  that  any  article  of  food.  drug,  de- 
vice, or  cosmetic  that  Is  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded when  Introduced  Into  or  while  In 
Interstate  commerce  or  while  held  for  sale 
(Whether  or  not  the  first  sale)  after  ship- 
ment In  Interstate  commerce,  or  which  may 
not  [under  certain  sections  of  the  Act]  be 
introduced  Into  Interstate  commerce,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  while  In 
Interstate  commerce  or  at  any  time  there- 
after, on  libel  of  Information  and  con- 
demried  •  •  •  In  the  appropriate  District 
Court. 

Section  404(a).  21  U.S.C.  section  344. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  after  Investiga- 
tion that  the  distribution  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  any  class  of  food  may.  by  reason  of 
contamination  with  micro-organisms  during 
the  manufacture,  processing,  or  packing 
thereof  In  any  locality,  be  Injurious  to  health, 
and  that  such  Injurious  nature  caimot  be 
adequately  determined  after  such  articles 
have  entered  Interstate  commerce,  he  then, 
and  In  such  case  only,  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations providing  for  the  Issuance,  to  man- 
ufacturers, processors,  or  packers  of  such 
class  of  food  In  such  locality,  of  permits  to 
which  shall  be  attached  such  conditions  gov- 
erning the  manufacture,  processing,  or  pack- 
ing of  such  class  of  food,  for  such  temporary 
period  of  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health;  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations,  and  during  such 
temporary  period,  no  person  shall  Introduce 
or  deliver  for  Introduction  Into  Interstate 
commerce  any  such  food  manufactured,  proc- 
essed, or  packed  by  any  such  manufacturer, 
processor,  or  packer  vmless  such  manufac- 
turer, processor,  or  packer  holds  a  permit 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  by  such 
regulations. 

By  section  404(c) ,  21  U.S.C.  section  344(c) . 
the  authority  to  Inspect  any  factory  or  es- 
tablishment, the  owner  of  which  holds  a  per- 
mit under  this  section.  Is  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  conditions 
of  the  permit  are  being  complied  with. 

Section  407.  added  by  64  Stat.  20,  section 
3(c),  21  U.S.C.  section  347: 

(a)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar- 
garine which  is  sold  In  the  same  State  or  Ter- 
ritory In  which  It  Is  produced  shall  be  sub- 
ject In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 


tent to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  as  If 
It  had  been  Introduced  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

(b)  Provides  that  no  person  shall  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale,  colored  oleomargarine  or  col- 
ored margarine  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

(c)  Provides  that  no  person  "shall  possess 
In  a  form  ready  for  serving  colored  oleo- 
margarine or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place"  except  In  compliance  with  cer- 
tain conditions.  „„^ 

Section  3(a)  of  64  Stat.  20  (1950) ,  21  U.S.C. 
section  347a.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  sale,  or  the  serving  In  public  eating 
places  of  colored  oleomargarine  c«-  colored 
margarine  without  clear  identification  as 
such  or  which  Is  otherwise  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  chap- 
ter depresses  the  market  In  Interstate  com- 
merce for  butter  and  for  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  clearly  Identified  and  neither 
adulterated  nor  mlsbranded  and  constitutes 
a  burden  on  Interstate  commerce  In  such 
articles.  Such  burden  exists.  Irrespective 
of  whether  such  oleomargarine  or  marga- 
rine originates  from  an  Interstate  source  or 
from  the  State  In  which  It  Is  sold. 

Section  703,  21  U.S.C.  section  373,  provides 
that  carriers  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce 
and  persons  receiving  foods,  drugs,  devices, 
or  cosmetics  in  Interstate  commerce  or  hold- 
ing such  articles  so  received  shall  keep  and 
make  available  for  Inspection  certain  records. 
Section  704(a).  21  U.S.C.  section  374(a). 
provides  that  authorized  personnel  may  en- 
ter, at  reasonable  times,  any  factory,  ware- 
house, or  establishment  In  which  food,  drugs, 
devices,  or  cosmetics  are  manufactured,  proc- 
essed, packed,  or  held,  for  introduction  Into 
interstate  commerce  or  one  held  after  such 
Introduction,  or  •  •  •  enter  any  vehicle  being 
used  to  transport  or  hold  such  food,  drugs, 
devices,  or  cosmetics  In  Interstate  commerce; 
•   •   •  for  purposes  of  Inspection. 

Federal  Firearms  Act,  52  Stat.  1250  (1938), 
15  UJB.C.  section  901  et  seq.  (1958) . 

Section  1  (2),  16  U.S.C.  section  901  (2): 
The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  commerce" 
means  commerce  between  any  State,  Terri- 
tory or  posessslon  (not  including  the  Canal 
Zone),  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State,  Territory,  or  posses- 
sion (not  Including  the  Canal  Zone),  or  the 
EHstrlct  of  Columbia  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof,  or  within  any  Territory  or 
possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  2,  15  U.S.C.  section  902,  prohibits 
anyone  from  transporting,  shipping,  or  re- 
ceiving any  firearms  or  ammunition  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  except  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act.  Public  Law  86-613.  74  Stat.  372  (1960). 
15  U.S.C.  1261  et  seq.  (Supp.  in  1959-1961.) 
Section  2(b).  15  U.S.C.  section  1261(b). 
The  term  "Interstate  commerce"  means  (1) 
commerce  between  any  State  or  Territory  and 
any  place  outside  thereof,  and  (2)  conmierce 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  within 
any  territory  not  organized  with  a  legislative 
body. 

By  section  4.  15  U.S.C.  section  1263,  the 
following  acts  are  prohibited 

(a)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  in- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce  of  any 
mlsbranded  package  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance. 

(b)  The  alteration,  mutilation,  destruc- 
tion, obliteration  or  removal  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  label  of.  or  the  doing  of 
any  other  act  with  respect  to.  a  hazardous 
substance,  If  such  act  Is  done  while  the  sub- 
stance is  in  Interstate  commerce,  or  while  the 
substance  Is  held  for  sale  (whether  or  not 
the  first  sale)  after  shipment  In  Interstate 
commerce,  and  results  In  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance being  in  a  mlsbranded  package. 


(c)  The  receipt  in  intersUte  commerce  of 
any  mlsbranded  package  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance and  the  delivery  or  proffered  delivery 
thereof  for  pay  or  otherwise.  •  •   • 

Section  6,  16  U.S.C.  section  1265.  provides 
for  proceedings  against  and  condemnation  of 
[a]ny  hazardous  substance  that  Is  In  a  mls- 
branded package  when  Introduced  Into  or 
while  In  interstate  commerce  or  while  held 
for  sale  (whether  or  not  the  first  sale)  after 
ship  in  interstate  commerce,  or  which  may 
not  [under  this  Act]  be  Introduced  into  in- 
terstate conunerce.  or  which  has  been  manu- 
factured in  violation  of  [a  section  dealing 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri- 
tories] •  •  •  while  in  interstate  conunerce 
or  at  any  time  thereafter.  •   •   • 

There  are  also  provisions  for  record  keeping 
and  for  inspection  in  Identical  language  to 
that  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  see  above. 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act.  61  Stat.  163  (1947).  7  U.S.C. 
section  136  et  seq.   (1958). 

Section  3,  7  U.S.C.  section  135a.  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  distribute,  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale  in  any  Territory  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  to  ship  or  deliver 
for  shipment  from  any  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
any  foreign  country,  or  to  receive  in  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  any  other  State,  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  foreign  country,  and 
having  so  received,  deliver  or  offer  to  deliver 
In  the  original  unbroken  package  to  any 
other  person  •  •  •  certain  substances  ex- 
cept under  specified  conditions. 

Section  9,  7  U.S.C,  section  135g,  authorizes 
proceedings  for  condemnation  of  any  eco- 
nomic poison  or  device  that  Is  being  trans- 
ported from  one  State,  Territory,  or  District 
to  another,  or  having  been  transported,  re- 
main unsold  or  in  original  unbroken  pack- 
ages, or  that  Is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  that 
Is  imported  from  a  foreign  country  •  •  • 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Federal  Power  Act,  49  Stat.  803  (1935)  as 
amended  sections  200-213.  16  U.8.C.  section 
791a  and  following  sections  (1958). 

Section  201(8).  16  U.S.C.  section  796(8) 
"navigable  waters"  means  those  parts  of 
streams  or  other  bodies  of  water  over  which 
Congress  has  Jurisdiction  under  Its  authority 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  which 
either  In  their  natural  or  Improved  condi- 
tion notwithstanding  interruptions  between 
the  navigable  parts  of  such  streams  or  waters 
by  falls,  shallows,  or  rapids  compelling  land 
carriage,  are  used  or  suitable  for  use  for  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  property  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  including 
therein  all  such  Interrupting  falls,  shallows, 
or  rapids,  together  with  such  other  parts  of 
streams  as  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
Congress  for  improvement  by  the  United 
States  or  shall  have  been  recommended  to 
Congress  for  such  improvement  after  Inves- 
tigation under  Its  authority. 

Among  the  jwwers  of  the  FPC  Is.  section 
202(c),  16  U.S.C.  section  797(e),  Is  that  to 
issue  licenses  for  the  purposes  of  construct- 
ing, operating,  and  maintalnlrxg  dams,  water 
conduits,  reservoirs,  powerhouses,  trans- 
mission lines,  or  other  project  works  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  the  development  and 
Improvement  of  navigation  and  for  the  de- 
velopment, transmission,  and  utilization  of 
power  across,  along,  from,  or  in  any  of  the 
stream  or  other  bodies  of  water  over  which 
Congress  has  jurisdiction  under  Its  authority 
to  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States.  •   •   • 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  38  Stat. 
717  (1914),  as  amended,  15  U.S.C  section  41 
etMq.  (1958). 
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Section  4,  16  U8C  section  44.  "Com- 
merce'  means  commerce  among  the  several 
States  or  with  foreign  nations  or  In  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  In  the  Dls- 
Ulct  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  such  Terri- 
tory and  any  State  or  foreign  nation,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State 
or  Territory  or  foreign  nation. 

Section  5(a)  (1  >.  15  US  C.  section  48(a)  (  n  . 

Unfair  methods  of  competition  In  commerce 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In 
commerce,  are  declared  unlawful. 

By  section  5(b».  15  U.S.C.  section  48(b). 
the  FTC  is  given  authority  to  proceed  against 
any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  using 
»ny  unfair  method  of  compeUtlon  or  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce. 

By  sectioii  6.  15  U  S.C  secUon  46.  the  PTC 
U  given  investigatory  powers  to  examine  the 
•organization,  business,  conduct,  practices. 
and  management  of  any  corporation  engaged 
In  commerce"  with  certain  exceptions,  to  re- 
quire reports  of  such  corporations,  and  to 
do  other  things. 

Fur  Products  Lab«llng  Act.  65  Stat.  175 
11951)     15  use    section  69  et  seq    (1958). 

SecUon  2(J).  15  US  C.  section  69(J).  The 
term  •commerce"  means  commerce  between 
anv  Slate.  Terrilorv.  or  possession  of  the 
United  Slates,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  anv  place  outside  thereof,  or  between 
points  Within  the  same  State.  Territory,  or 
possession,  or  the  District  of  CoUimbla.  but 
through  aav  place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
any  Territory  or  possession  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Section  S{&) .  15  U  S.C.  section  69a(a). 
brings  wlttiin  the  prohiblUons  of  the  Act, 
the  intrvxluction.  or  manufacture  for  Intro- 
duction, into  commerce,  or  the  sale,  adver- 
tising or  offering  for  sale  In  conunerce.  or  the 
transportation  or  distribution  In  commerce. 
•  •  •  of  any  fur  product  mlsbranded  or 
falsely  or  deceptively  advertised  or  Invoiced 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 

Section  3vb).  15  US  C.  section  e9a(b), 
brings  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Act  the 
manufacture  for  sale.  sale,  advertising,  offer- 
ing for  sale,  transportation  or  distribution, 
of  any  fiir  product  which  Is  made  In  whole 
or  in  part  of  fxir  which  has  been  shipped  and 
received  in  commerce,  and  which  is  mls- 
brajided  or  falsely  or  deceptively  advertised 
or  'jiToiced   •    •    •  within  the  meaning  of  the 

*^Section  9ia»H).  15  U  S.C  section  69g(a) 
1 1 .  provides  that  the  FTC  may  proceed  to 
aetze  any  fur  product  or  fur  If  the  Com- 
mtesion  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  such 
fw  proii'-ict  or  for  is  being  manufactured 
or  Heid  ioe  shipment,  or  shipped,  or  held 
for  sale  or  exchange  after  shipment,  in  com- 
merce  in   Tioiation   of   the   Act. 

Gambling  Devices  Act  of  1962.  Public  Law 
87-840  76  Stat.  1075  i  196-2)  amending  64 
scat.   U34     19511.  15  U.S.C.  section   1171   et 

"section    3d       15    USC    section    1171(d) 
T^e   -crm    -interstate  or  foreign   commerce 
nieans  .-ommerce     1  >    between  any  State  oi 
possession    of    -^e    United    States    and    an] 
place  outside  at  such  State  or  possession,  or 
'      between    points    tn   the    same   State    oi' 
p^wseasion  of  the  United  States  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof. 

Section  5  (Section  3(a)(1)  of  64  Stat 
I134i  15  US.C  section  U73(aMl).  provides 
-hat  it  shall  be  unla-rful  for  an  unregistered  I 
^rson  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
fact-artng  gambling  devices,  if  the  activities 
of  jwrh  business  in  any  way  affect  interstate 
or  'oreign  commerce,  to  manufacture  an|,- 
jambilng  device  •  •  V  regardless  of  whether 
iuc^  ievlM  e-ror  en:ers  Interstate  or  foreiga 

Sectsioaft  [section  3iaM2»  of  64  Stat.  11341. 
15  ZSC.  «cr,ion  1173' a  i  (2)  makes  it  uri- 
lawr^o^  for  in  -.jaregistered  person  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  repairing,  reconditionini^. 
buv-.ng.    jsUmg     '.easing,    using    or    making 
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available  for  use  by  others  any  gambling 
device  if  In  such  business  he  sells,  ships, 
or  delivers  any  such  device  knowing  that 
it  will  be  introduced  Into  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce.  •  •  •  „  „  „ 
Hot  Oil  Act.  49  Stat.  306  ( 1935) .  15  US.C. 
section  715  et  seq.  (1958). 

Section  2(3).  15  U.S.C.  section  715a(3). 
The  term  •Interstate  conamerce"  means 
commerce  between  any  point  In  a  State  and 
any  point  outside  thereof,  or  between  points 
vi^lthln  the  same  State  but  through  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or  from  any  place  In 
the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country,  but 
only  insofar  as  such  commerce  takes  place 
within  the  United  States. 

Section  3.  15  U.S.C.  section  715b.  The 
shipment  or  transportation  in  Interstate 
commerce  from  any  State  of  contraband 
oil  produced  In  such  State  Is  prohibited. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  February  4, 
1887.  '24  Stat.  379  (1887),  49  U.S.C.  section 
1  et  seq.  (1958).  __ 

Section  1(1).  49  U.S.C.  section  1(1).  The 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  to 
common  carriers  engaged  in : 

(a)  The  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by 
railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  both  are 
used  under  a  common  control,  management, 
or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or 

shipment;   or 

(b)  The  transportation  of  oil  or  otner 
commodity,  except  water  and  except  natural 
or  artificial  gas.  by  pipeline,  or  partly  by 
pipeline  and  partly  by  railroad  or  by 
wftttr    *    •    • 

From  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  one 
place  in  a  Territory  to  another  place  In 
the  same  Territory  or  from  any  place  in 
the  united  States  through  a  foreign  country 
to  any  other  place  In  the  United  States  or 
from  or  to  any  place  In  the  United  States 
to  or  from  a  foreign  country,  but  only  Inso- 
far as  such  transportation  or  transmission 
takes  place  within  the  United  States 

Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Part  11.  49  Stat 
543  ( 1935) .  as  amended.  49  U.S.C.  section  301 

^'&S.lon  203(a)  (10),  49  U.S.C.  section  303 
(at  (10)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce 
means  commerce  between  any  place  In  a 
State  and  any  place  In  another  State  or  be- 
tween places  in  the  same  State  through  an- 
other State,  whether  such  commerce  moves 
wholly  by  motor  vehicle  or  partly  by  motor 
vehicle  and  partly  by  rail,  express,  or  water. 
Section  202(a).  49  U.S.C.  section  302(a). 
The  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  prefer ty  by 
motor  carriers  engaged  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  and  to  the  procurement  of 
aiid    the    provisions    of    facilities    for    such 

transportation.   •    *    *  ^^    ^  tt  «i  r 

Section  203(a)  (14).  as  amended.  44  U.b.c. 
section  303(a)  (14).  The  term  'common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle"  means  any  person 
which  holds  Itself  out  to  the  general  public 
to  engage  in  the  transportation  by  motor  ve- 
hicle in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
passengers  or  property  or  any  class  or  classes 
thereof  for  compensaUon.  whether  over  regu- 
lar or  irregular  routes  [within  a  certain  ex- 
ception 1 . 

Section  203(a)  (15).  as  amended.  49  U.S.C. 
section  303(a)  (15).  The  term  "contract  ear- 
ner by  motor  vehicle"  means  any  person 
which  engages  In  transportation  by  motor 
vehicle  of  passengers  or  property  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  for  compensation 
[other  than  as  defined  in  section  203(a)  (14). 
under  conUnuing  contract  with  one  person 
or  a  limited  number  of  persons  either  (a) 
for  the  furnishing  of  transportation  services 
through  the  asslgrunent  of  motor  vehicles 
for  a  continuing  period  of  time  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  each  person  served  or  (b)  for 


the  furnishing  of  transportation  services  de- 
signed to  meet  the  distinct  need  of  each  In- 
dividual carrier.  ^^ 
Section  203(a)  (17),  49  U.S.C.  section  303 
(a)  (17) .  The  term  'private  carrier  of  prop- 
erty by  motor  vehicle"  means  any  person  not 
Included  (in  section  203(a)  (14)  and  (15)1, 
who  or  which  transports  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  motor  vehicle  property 
of  which  such  person  is  the  owner,  lessee,  or 
bailee,  when  such  transportation  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  lease,  rent,  or  bailment  or  In 
furtherance  of  any  commercial  enterprise. 

Section  203(a)  (19),  49  U.S.C.  section  303 
(a)  (19).  The  "services"  and  "transporta- 
tion" to  which  this  chapter  applies  Include 
all  vehicles  operated  by.  for.  or  In  the  inter- 
est of  any  motor  carrier  Irrespective  of  own- 
ership or  of  contract,  express  or  Implied,  to- 
gether with  all  facilities  and  property  op- 
erated or  controlled  by  any  such  carrier  or 
carriers,  and  used  In  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  in  the  performance  of  any 
service  in  connection  therewith. 

By  section  204(a),  as  amended,  49  U.S.C. 
section  304(a).  the  I.C.C.  Is  authorized  to 
regulate,  in  various  manners,  the  "carriers" 
defined  In  section  203(a)  (14),  (15).  and 
(17),  and  certain  others.  In  section  204(a) 
(4a)  the  I.C.C.  Is  authorized  to  determine. 

Whether  the  transportaUon  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  performed  by  any  motor 
carrier  or  class  of  motor  carrier  lawfully  en- 
gaged In  operation  solely  within  a  single 
State  is  In  fact  of  such  nature,  character,  or 
quantity  as  not  substantially  to  affect  or 
impair  uniform  regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  transportation  by  motor  carriers  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce  •  •  •  and  if 
It  so  finds  to  exempt  such  carrier  or  class  of 
carrier  from  coverage  of  this  chapter,  at- 
taching to  such  exemption  such  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  public  Interest 
may  require.  •   •   • 

By  section  203(b).  as  amended.  49  U.S.C. 
section  303(b),  the  following  vehicles  are 
exempted  from  coverage  of  the  Act.  except 
for  the  coverage  of  the  provisions  of  section 
204.  relating  to  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employees  and  safety  of 
operation  or  standards  of  equipment: 

(1)  motor  vehicles  employed  solely  In 
transporting  school  children  and  teachers  to 
or  from  school; 

(2)  taxlcabs,  or  other  motor  vehicles  per- 
forming a  bona  fide  taxlcab  service,  having  a 
capacity  of  not  more  than  six  passengers 
and  not  operating  on  a  regular  route  or  be- 
tween fixed  termini; 

(3)  motor  vehicles  owned  or  operated  by 
or  on  behalf  of  hotels  and  used  exclusively 
for  the  transportation  of  hotel  patrons  be- 
tween hotels  and  local  railroad  or  other  com- 
mon carrier  stations; 

(4)  certain  motor  vehicles  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior; 

(4a)  motor  vehicles  controlled  and  oper- 
ated by  any  farmer  when  used  In  the  trans- 
portation of  his  agricultural  (Including  hor- 
ticultural) commodities  and  products  there- 
of, or  In  the  transportation  of  supplies  to 

his  farm; 

(5)  motor  vehicles  controlled  and  oper- 
ated by  certain  cooperative  associations; 

(6)  motor  vehicles  used  In  carrying  prop- 
erty consisting  of  ordinary  livestock,  fish 
(including  shell  fish),  or  agricultural  (In- 
cluding horticultural)  commodities  (not  in- 
cluding manufactured  products  thereof).  If 
such  motor  vehicles  are  not  used  in  carry- 
ing any  other  property,  or  passengers,  for 
compensation; 

(7)  motor  vehicles  used  exclusively  In  the 
distribution  of  newspapers; 

(7a)  the  transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty by  motor  vehicles  when  IncldenUl  to 
transportation  by  aircraft; 

(8)  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  In  Interstate  commerce  wholly  with- 
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in  municipalities  or  between  contiguous 
municlpallUes  or  within  a  zone  adjacent  to 
commercially  a  part  of  any  such  municipal- 
ity or  municipalities,  except  under  certain 
conditions  and  subject  to  certain  findings 
by  the  I.C.C; 

(9)  the  casual,  occasional,  or  reciprocal 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property  by 
motor  vehicle  in  interstate  commerce  for 
compensation  by  any  person  not  engaged 
in  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  as  a  reg- 
ular occupation  or  business,  except  under 
certain  circumstances  and  subject  to  cer- 
tain findings  by  the  I.C.C 

Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Part  m.  54  Stat. 
929   11940).  49  U.S.C.  S  901  et  seq.  (1958). 

Section  201(1).  49  U.S.C.  section  902(1). 
The  term  "interstate  or  foreign  transporta- 
tion" or  "transportation  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce"  as  used  in  this  chapter, 
means  transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty— 

(1)  wholly  by  water  from  a  place  in  a 
State  to  a  place  In  any  other  State,  whether 
or  not  such  transportation  takes  place 
whoUv  In  the  United  States: 

( 2 )  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  railroad 
or  motor  vehicle,  from  a  place  in  a  State 
to  a  place  in  any  other  State:  except  that 
with  respect  to  such  transportation  taking 
place  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly 
outside  thereof,  such  terms  shall  include 
transportation  bv  railroad  or  motor  vehicle 
only  insofar  as  it  takes  place  within  the 
United  States,  and  shall  include  transpor- 
tation bv  water  only  insofar  as  it  takes 
place  from  a  place  in  the  United  States  to 
another  place  in  the  United  States: 

(3)  wholly  by  water,  or  partly  by  water 
and    partly    by    railroad    or    motor    vehicle, 
from  or  to  a  place  in  the  United  States  to 
or  from  a  place  outside  the  United  States, 
but  only   ( A )   insofar  as  such  transportation 
by  rail  or  bv  motor  vehicle  takes  place  with- 
in the  United   States,   and    (B)    in  the  case 
of  a  movement  to  e  place  outside  the  United 
States    only   insofar  as  such  transportation 
by  water  takes  place  from  any  place  in  the 
United    States    to    any    other    place    therein 
prior  to  transshipment  at  a  place  wlthm  the 
United  States  for  movement  to  a  place  out- 
side thereof,  and.  in  the  case  of  a  movement 
from  a  place  outside  the  United  States,  only 
insofar  as  such  transportation  by  water  takes 
place  from  anv  place  in  the  United  States  to 
any  other  place  therein  after  transshipment 
at 'a    place   within    the    United    States   is    a 
movement  from  a  place  outside  thereof. 

Section  302(d),  49  U.S.C.  section  902(d). 
The  term  "common  carrier  by  water"  means 
any  person  which  holds  itself  out  to  the  gen- 
eral public  to  engage  in  the  transportation 
bv  water  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
of  passengers  or  property  or  any  class  or 
classes  thereof  tor  compensation  [with  cer- 
tain exceptions]    [and  see  section  302(e)  ]. 

Section  302(h),  49  V&.C.  section  902(h). 
The  term  •transportation"  includes  the  use 
of  anv  transportation  facility  (irrespective  of 
ownership  or  of  any  contract,  express  or  im- 
plied, for  such  use),  and  includes  any  and 
all  services  in  or  in  connection  with  trans- 
portation, including  the  receipt,  delivery, 
elevation,  transfer  in  transit,  refrigeration  or 
icing  ventilation,  storage,  and  handling  of 
property  transported  or  the  interchange 
thereof  with  any  otber  agency  of  transpor- 
tation See  exemptions  in  auction  803,  49 
U.S.C  section  903 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Part  IV,  66  Stat 
284  (1942)  as  amended  49  U.S.C  section 
1001  et  seq    (1988). 

Section  402(a)(6).  49  U.S.C  section  1002 
(a)(6).  The  term  "interstate  commerce' 
means  uansportatlon  (A)  between  a  point 
in  a  Slate  and  a  point  In  another  State, 
whether  or  not  such  transportation  takes 
place  wholly  within  the  United  States;  (B) 
between  points  within  the  same  StAte  but 
throu^  any  place  outside  thereof;  or   (C) 


from  or  to  any  point  In  the  United  Stat«8 
CM-  from  any  point  outside  thereof,  but  only 
insofar  as  such  transportation  takes  place 
within  the  United  States 

Section  402(a)(7).  49  U5.C.  section  1002 
(a)(7).  The  term  •service"  subject  to  this 
chapter  means  any  or  all  of  the  services  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  in  Inter- 
state commerce  which  any  person  undertakes 
to  perform  or  provide  as  a  freight  forwarder, 
or  which  such  person  Is  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
chapter  to  perform  or  provide:    •   •    •. 

By  subsequent  sections,  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  regulate  in  certain  manners 
freight  forwarders  in  interstate  ocanmerce 
under  this  Act. 

Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  54  Stat. 
789  (1940).  15  U.S.C.  section  80a-l  et  seq. 
11958).  „„     „ 

Section  2(a)  (18).  15  U.S.C.  section  80a-2 
( a)  ( 18) .  "Interstate  commerce"  means  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  any 
foreign  country  and  any  State,  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  or  ship  outside 
thereof. 

Section  7(a),  15  U.S.C.  section  80a-7.  pro- 
vides that  an  unregistered  investment  com- 
pany shall  not: 

(1)  offer  for  sale.  sell,  or  deliver  after  sale, 
by  the  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  In- 
strumentality of  Interstate  commerce,  any 
security  or  any  Interest  In  a  security  •  •  •; 
or  offer  for  sale.  sell,  or  deliver,  after  sale 
any  such  security  or  Interest,  having  reason 
to  believe  that  such  security  or  Interest  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  public  offering  by 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  interstate  commerce. 

(2)  purchase,  redeem,  retire,  or  otherwise 
acquire  or  attempt  to  acquire,  by  use  of  the 
mails  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  any  security  or  any  in- 
terest in  a  security.  •  •   *: 

(3)  control  any  Investment  company 
which  does  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  subsection; 

(4)  engage  In  any  business  in  Interstate 
commerce:  or 

( 5 )  control  any  company  which  Is  engaged 
in  any  business  in  Interstate  commerce. 

Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947, 
61  Stat.  136  ( 1947)  as  amended.  29  U.S.C,  sec- 
tion 141  etseq.  (1963). 

Section  101  [amending  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  section  2(6)1,  29  U.6.C.  section 
152(6). 

The  term  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic, 
commerce,  transportation,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States,  or  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States  and  any  State  or  other 
Territory  or  between  any  foreign  country 
and  any  State.  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  any  Territory,  or  between  points  In 
the  same  State  but  through  any  other  State 
or  any  Territory  or  the  District  of  ColumWa 
or  any  foreign  country. 

Section  101  [secUcMi  2(7)1,  29  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 152(7) .  The  term  "affecting  commerce" 
means  in  commerce,  or  burdening  or  ob- 
structing commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce, or  having  led  to  or  tending  to  lead 
to  a  labor  dispute  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

Section  601(1),  29  U.S.C.  section  142(1). 
The  term  'Industry  affecting  commerce" 
means  any  Industry  or  activity  In  conunerce 
or  In  which  a  labor  dispute  would  burden 
or  obstruct  commerce  or  tend  to  burden  or 
obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce. 

Section  Kb),  29  U.8.C.  secUon  141(b). 
It  Is  the  purpose  and  policy  of  this  chapter. 
In  order  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce, to  prescrtbe  the  legitimate  rights  of 
both  employees  and  employers  in  their  rela- 
tions   affecting    commerce  •   •   •  to    protect 


the  rights  of  Individual  employees  In  their 
relations  with  labor  organizations  whose 
activities  affect  commerce,  to  define  and  pro- 
scribe practices  on  the  part  of  labor  and 
management  which  affect  commerce  and  are 
Inimical  to  the  general   welfare   •   •    * 

By  section  101  [section  9(c)  1.  29  U.S.C. 
section  159(c),  the  NLRB  Is  directed  to 
decide  questions  of  representation  "affecting 
conunerce"  and  by  section  101  [section  10 
(a)l.  29  U.S.C.  section  160(a)  the  Board  U 
empowered  to  prevent  any  person  from  en- 
gaging in  any  unfair  labor  practices  "affect- 
ing commerce." 

Bv  section  14(c)(1)  [added  by  section  701 
(a).' 73  Stat.  519  (1959)  |  29  U.S.C.  164(c)(1), 
the  Board  Is  given  discretionary  authority  to 
decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over  any  labor 
dispute  involving  any  class  or  category  of 
employers,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  the  effect  of  such  labor  dispute  on 
commerce  is  not  sufBclently  substantial  to 
warrant  the  exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction  •  •  • 
with  an  exception. 

Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959.  Public  Law  86-257.  73  Stat. 
519  (1959).  29  USC.  sections  153,  158-160, 
164.  186.  187,  401  et  seq.  (Supp.  HI  1959-61). 
Section  3(a).  29  U.S.C.  section  402(a). 
"Commerce"  means  trade.  UafDc,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmissions,  or  communi- 
cation among  the  several  States  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

Section  3(c),  29  U.S.C  section  402(c). 
"Industry  affecting  commerce"  means  any 
activity,  business,  or  Industry  in  commerce 
or  In  which  a  labor  dispute  would  hinder  or 
obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  flow  commerce 
and  includes  any  activity  or  Industry  "affect- 
ing commerce"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  as 
amended,  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended. 

Section  3(e),  29  U.8.C.  section  402(a). 
•Employers"  means  any  employer  or  any 
group  or  association  of  employers  engaged  In 
an   industry   affecting    commerce.  •   •   • 

Section  3(1),  29  U.S.C  section  402(1). 
•Labor  organization  '  means  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce. •   •   •  f 

Section  3(J),  29  U5.C.  section  402(J).  A 
labor  organization  shall  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
gaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce  If 

It: 

(1)  is  the  certified  represenUtlve  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provision  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended;  or 

(2)  although  not  certified,  is  a  national 
or  international  labor  (jrganlzatlon  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as 
the  representative  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  engaged  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce;   or 

(8)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organisa- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  is  represent- 
ing or  actively  seeking  to  represent  employ- 
ees of  employers  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2);  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  us  the  local  or  sub- 
ordinate body  through  which  such  enipK.y- 
eee  may  enjoy  membership  or  become  affili- 
ated with  such  labor  organization;  or 

(6)  U  a  conference,  general  committee. 
Joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  International  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com. 
merce  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  thU  subsection, 
other  thaji  a  State  or  local  central  body 

Succeeding  sections  set  out  standards  and 
regulations  for  those  employerb  and  labor 
organizations  which  come  within  Uie  abovt 
definition. 


82&1 

Uvestock  Contaglou-  Dl»ea»«  Act.  32  Htnt 
7M  ( 1903 ) .  a.  amended.  21  U  8  C  wctlon  1 II 
et  %ea    (1958)    lof  Mveral  acu  by  thJ.  name! 

There  U  no  definition,  but  In  MoUnn  2.  21 
VAC  .ectlon  111.  the  Becretary  of  Aicrloul- 
ture  U  given  authority  to  preve.U  thn  ntru- 
ducUon  or  dUeemlnatU.n  of  th-  c.t.Ug On  ..f 
ftnv  cont*gloua.  Infectloun.  or  ruminunloable 
dUeaae  of  animal,  and/or  live  t«.ul try  from 
a  foreign  country  Into  the  Unlt-d  Ht«te«  or 
?rom  one  SUte  or  Terriu.ry  of  th.  UnUe<l 
SiAtea  or   the   Dimrlct   of   Columbia    to   an- 

f  h  j*r       •      •      • 

Meat  In«prctlon  Acta,  primarily  34  HUt. 
1260  (1907).  a«  amsn.lP.I.  21  H  H  C  aertlon 
71  et  sea    ( 19M) 

TherTla  no  definition  HUlwl..  mere  y 
soeaka  of  authority  of  Meorolttry  of  A«rlru  - 
ture  in  regard  to  •all  meal  f.HHl  pro«luct* 
D.-epared  tor  Inter.Ute  or  forelKn  cuuuurrcf> 

By  21  UHC  aeotlon  71.  Uie  Seorrlnry  l» 
Klven  dlacrellonary  authority  U^  c.iuae  to  Djn 
ffuule  an  exnmlnallon  ami  lniii)rollon  of  «ll 
cattle  ahrrp  nwUir.  «iul  B.»«t*  l>«'f«r«'  «J>ey 
•hall  be  allowwl  to  rntrr  InU)  any  nl.uighlpr- 
ln«  packing,  ment-rannlnn.  rrndoilug  or 
•imllar  eaUbllnhmml  In  whl.h  ihiy  «rr  to 
be  .laughtered  and  the  moat  and  n>oal-f<HHl 
pr.xlucU  there  are  to  be  uaed  In  Intor-tute 
or  foreign  commerce.   ♦   *    *  -     »,  k 

Narrotlca  Manufacturing  Act  of  >»»"•  f '«7: 
llc  Law  86  429,  74  Htat  5ft  (lUflO)  21  V»C 
•erllon  501  et  .eq   and  26  U  8  C  nwtlona  4702. 

4731   (Hupp    III  J959  «!)  „   .v       .    .- 

There  U  no  deflnltloti  nectlon  2(5)  (c)  de- 
clarea  It  to  be  one  of  the  purp.me-  of  the 
enactment  "lo  regulate  Interalnle  |;'>'|  for- 
eign c/jmmerce  In  narroilc  drugn       21  u  «t 

*%ectlon  21  U  S  C  nertlon  506.  req\ilrr«  every 
neraon    who   manufaclvirea    a    haalr   claaa   or 
rlwMten  f)f  narcotic  drug  l<>  obtain   n  lloenne 
from  the  Mecrelary  of  the  '^^*'^]''y.....      „^ 
N.itural    (bi-    Act     52    St4»l    H2I    <  >0^«»  •    "" 
amended.  15  IT  «  f    «e.'tlon  717  et  -"^^no*" 
Hectlon    3(7).    1ft    U8C     «ectl.m    717a(7) 
••ItUeratate  commerce"  meani.  commerce  be- 
tween  any   jx.lnt   In   a  Htate  and   any   point 
ouUlde    ther^f,    or    l)elween    F>..lntii    within 
the  aivme  Htate   but  through  any  pla<e  out- 
•Ide  thereof,  but  only  Inaofar  aa  iiuch  oom- 
meroe  t.ikea  place  within  the  United  HUU. 
Hectlon     Kb),     1ft    UHC     aectlon    717(b) 
'1-he    pn>vUlcma    of    Ihla   chapter   ahall    appU 
U)  the  tranaiX)rt«tlon  of  natural  ga«  In  Intw"- 
Htate    cmmerce.    U.    the    -ale    In    InteraUiU 
wwnmwce  of  natural  gaa  U>r  reaaie  for  ultl- 
mate  public  conaumpHon  f<»r  dcnneatlc.  com' 
nien-lal,   Induatrlal,  or  any  other  uae,  und  1/ 
natural  gaa  c/.mpanle»  engaged  In  »uch  tran*. 
p<,rUtlon  or  »ale,  but  ahall  not  apply  U>  an] 
oU»er   tranap<rt-ttttloi»   </r  aale  </f   natural  gaii 
or   U.   tlie   lo*!itl   dlatrllAilUm  of   natural    gaJi 
,^  U>  the  fa/lllllea  uaed  f<rr  niu:U  dlatrlbuHon 
Of  lo  the  pr<idur:tlon  or  gathering  -/f  natural 
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timclU.n  1(c)   I  lidded  by  08  m*l  36  (1964) 
16  UHC    aectUrtJ  717(c)       I-he  provUlona  or 
Ihla   o»»*pUr   ahaJl    f.'H   apply    Ut  any    i>eraot> 
aiiga«ed    )n   ur   legally   auth«/rliMKl   U>  enga«P 
tit  the  traJuiiM/rUllon  In  interataU  o<mimeroi> 
«/r  the  aale  in  UiUr«taU  c<m»nterce  f',»r  reaal4, 
</f  i.itLural  gaa  rw^elved  by  auch  j>eT»of»  fn^i 
nii/Hher   vmmm   within   '/r   at   the   Ix/undai^ 
of  a  MUle  If  all  Uie  natural  gB«  •»  re<*lv«i^ 
U   ulllmaUly   <Jtrti»umed   within   »u(:h   Mtat^ 
(^  U,  aiiy  facllllUia  uaed  l^T  ""C*'  l>era<in  U^ 
•.i/:h    trunavof^"""    '*   "•'"•    V^'^"^'^^    "jr 
tlui  raU»  and  aervlca  of  auch  i>er»«;n  and  f«- 
cUlllM   ►>•  »ubje<.l   U)  regulatlofi   by   a   MUle 
C</«nmUalon       Thm    matter,    exempt^l    fr</to» 
lite    provUl'/n   </f    thU  chapUr    by    thla   «U»- 
Mictlon  »re  decliu^ed  Ui  ►>•  mattera  prlmafUy 
</f    li*al    «/ncern    aiul   aubjeot   Ut   regulatldn 
by  t»M»  aeveral  8UU»a 

Plant  Quara/itlne  Act,  87  SUt    818  (19I2J^) 
M    aniMided,    7    MUXj     mclUm    Iftl    et 
(1968) 

hy  ^-.Wm  8,  7  l/JSC   matUtu  161,  U»e 
ret*ry   '/f   A^rU-Uliure   U  given   authority 
qua/anUne  a/»y  »UU,  TerrlUJt7    '*   ^"^^ 


of  the  United  HUtra.  or  any  portion  thereof, 
t-,  prevent  the  apread  of  a  «1»"««'°^»  ^  *"J 
dtaeaae  or   Inaect  infe.tatlon.     It  la  further 

provided  _      ,        v,i.,*„.^t 

No  peraon  ahull  »hlp  or  offer  for  ahlpment 
U)  any  c.wnmon  carrier  nor  ahall  any  com- 
mon carrier  receive  for  tranaportivtlon  or 
tranaport,  m^  ahall  any  pi|n|on  cairy  or 
tran.p^»rt  fnnn  any  quarantined  "tate.  or 
Territory,  or  Olatrlct  of  Columbia  or  from 
^ny  quarantined  portion  thereof,  into  or 
through  any  other  HUvte  or  TerrlU>ry  (,r  Dla- 
trlcl  of  Columbia  •  •  •  any  article  capable 
of  carrying  the  dangerovia  dlaeaae  giving  rliie 
U)  the  quarantine 

p<mltry  Pr«>ducU  Inapeotlon  Act,  Public 
,...w  Hft  172,  71  Htat  441  (1987).  21  U.HC. 
.PCtl.m48letM.q(l95H). 

Hrctl.m  4(a) .  21  U.b  C  aectUm  483(a.) .  The 
t.orm  ••(•..mmerce-  meima  commerce  between 
«ny  HtRte.  IVrrlU-ry.  or  p«aMieealon.  or  the 
IJlatrlot  of  Columbia,  and  any  plaoe  ouUlde 
Ujereof  or  within  the  Ulatrlct  of  Columbia. 

Mention  2.  21  U  HC  aectlcm  451  All  poul- 
try and  larultry  producta  which  have  or  are 
requlreil  u.  have  Inapectlon  under  thla  chap- 
tor  are  olthcr  In  the  current  of  lntcr»t«te  or 
foreign  conmierce  or  dlrertly  affecta  oom- 
n.en^e  Hna  part  that  entera  directly  InU; 
the  current  i»f  Intoratiite  or  foreign  commerce 
(mnnot  be  effectively  Inaiiected  and  regulated 
witlu.ut  ale..  InaiMKjtlng  and  regulating  all 
poultry  and  poultry  pr<»duoU  proccaeod  or 
lmmlle<l  In  the  a«mr  eatabllahment. 

ri.e  great  volume  of  poultry  pr«alucte  re- 
qulreil  .o.  an  article  of   f<HKl  for  the  Inhab- 
imnta  of   a   large  center   of   population   may 
dlrw^ly    ufToct    the    movement    of     poultry 
«nd  poultry  prcalude  In  Intnratnte  commerce 
To    protect    Intoratnle   conunerce    In    poultry 
and    poultry    prcxlucta   in.pected    for   whole- 
Momenrwi,    from    being    advoraely    burdeucd, 
obaUucte<l,     or     .iITectod      by      unln-pecled 
poultry  or  poultry  pr<<lucUi,  major  conaum- 
iMg  i»rei»«  where  poultry  or  poultry  producta 
lire  handled  or  conaumed  In  audi  voUime  aa 
l„  iiiiocl  the  movement  of  lnapocte<l   poultry 
or     poultry     product"     In     Intemtate     com- 
merce ehould  be  <lr«lgiiated  by  the  Hecretnry 
,,i.n.uunt   to  the   provlalona  of   thla  chapter, 
A»  U»  the  above,   eectlon  6,  21    UHC,  .ec- 
tlon   4fl4,    for    manner    of    dealgnatlng    any 
major   conaiunlng    area    for   coverage    within 

Hucccedlng  .ection.  require  e.tablian- 
iiient.  Maugl.tcrlng  poultry  or  proceaalng 
poultry  prcalucU  for  conunerce  or  In  or  for 
rn.irketlng  In  a  major  <on.umlng  are*"  to 
rnalntaln  premlw>»,  facllllle.  and  equipment 
111  accord  with  r«igulatlon.  of  the  Hecretary 
(iMic  7).  U.  ahow  m.pecllon  (aec.  0).  and  U> 
keep  pertinent  re<:ord.  (aec    11). 

He<:tlon  16(a).  21  UHC,  Mctlon  404(a). 
Klve.  He<:retary  dlacretlonary  authority  to 
nucmpi-.   -ubject   U>  condition.,   from   cover- 

( I )    jwjultry     producer,     with     re.pect     U) 
poultry    of    their    own    ral.lng   on    their   «/wn 
fiirm.  which  they  Mil  directly  lo  hou.elwild 
consumer,  or  re.tauranl.,  hotel.,  and  board- 
ing bouaea  Un  u^  In  their  own  dining  r.^iUin 
„r     m    the    proparatbm    of    meal,    for    «ale. 
direct    u,    c.on.timer.    <.nly:     Provided.    That 
.iich    poultry    pr<.ducer.    do    not    engage    In 
buying  or  willing  pr«Klucl.  other  than  th«*e 
orrMluced   from  p.mltry  rulaed  on   their  own 
farm.     (2)     retail    dealer,     with    re.pe<a    U. 
iH/ultry  pr.Kluci.  ..ild  directly  U.  con.umer. 
in  individual  retell  .u.re..  If  the  only  prcK:- 
eaalng    <;peratl«.n    pe.  formed    by    .uch    reUll 
dealer.  1»  the  cutting  up  of  p<.uliry  produ<:U 
on    the   promiM.   where   auch    wle.    to   cor.- 
.umer.  i»re  nmdo.    CJ)    •    •    *    ;    I*"*!   <*»    P**"" 
•<,ri.    .laughlenng,    pnaeiMilng,    or    otherwUe 
handling  iH.ultry  or  poultry  pr«alucta  which 
h«ve  been  or  are  to  be  prra  e.«Kl  a.  requlrwl 
by   recognl^ied   r.llglou.  dietary   law.,   to  the 
•Rtent  that  the  He«:retary  deUirmln-.  ne<.e.- 
Mury    Uj    avoid    conflict    with    .uch    require- 
RienU  while  .till  effeotuallhg  the  yurp<*e.  of 
thl.  chapter 


Becurltlea  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  48  Stat. 
881  (1934).  aa  amended.  16  U.8.C,  section 
78(a)  et  aeq.  (1988) , 

aectlon  3(B)  (17).  18  U.8.C.  section  78c 
(a)  (17)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce 
means  trade,  commerce.  transporUtlon.  or 
communication  among  the  several  StaUJS  or 
between  any  foreign  country  and  any  State, 
or  between  any  State  and  any  place  or  ship 
outside  thereof  ^     , 

Section  2.  18  U  SO.  section  78b.  declares 
that  transaction  In  securities  are  affected 
with  a  national  public  interest  and  must  be 
regulated  and  controlled.  In  part  because  of 
the  effect  upon   Interstate  commerce. 

Hectlon  6,  18  U.8.C.  section  78f.  provides 
for  the  registration  by  the  SEC  of  ex- 
changes  but  It  la  provided  In  section  6,  IB 
use  aectlon  78e,  that  an  exchange  may  be 
exempted  from  such  registration  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  exchange  because.  In  the 
opltjlon  of  the  Commlaalon.  by  reiison  of  the 
limited  volume  of  transactions  effected  on 
such  exchange.  It  la  not  practicable  and  not 
nereaaary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  In- 
terest or  for  the  protection  to  Investors  to 
require  auch  reglatratlon. 

Sherman     Act,     20     Htat      209     0890)^    as 

amended    18  UHC     section   1  et  aeq.    (1968). 

I  hero  1.  no  definition,  but  see  the  follow- 

'"nectlon  1.  18  UHC.  section  1.  Declare. 
Illegal  every  contract,  combination  or  con- 
.plracy  In  reatralnt  of  trade  or  commerce 
among   the    several   Htate..  or   with   foreign 

Hectlon  2.  16  UHC.  sectUm  2.  Makes  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  anyone  who  monopolizes, 
attempts  to  mcmopolize,  or  combines  or  con- 
spires to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade 
or  commerce  amcmg  the  w^veral  State.,  or 
with  foreign  nations.  ♦  •  * 

Hectlon  3.  18  UHC.  section  3.  Declares 
Illegal  every  contract,  comblnatlcm  or  con- 
spiracy m  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  In 
any  Territory  of  the  United  Htate.  or  of  the 
District  of  Cohjmbla  or  in  reatralnt  of  trade 
or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory 
and  another,  or  between  any  such  Terri- 
tory or  Territories  and  any  Htate  or  Htates 
OT  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  between  the  Dl.trlct  of  Colum- 
bia and   any  Htate  or  State,  or   foreign  na- 

tlona    •   •    *  .      -«, 

Tobacco     Inapeotlon     Act.     49     Htat.     731 
(1938)    7  U.8.C    section  811  et  aeq    (IB88), 

Hectlon     1(1).     7     UHC,     section     811(1). 
•Commerce"  mean,  comnverce  between  any 
HUU  Terrlt<jry.  or  po.aea»loji.  or  the  Dl.trlct 
of  Columbia,  and  any  place  ouUtlde  thereof; 
or    between    polnU   within    the   same   State, 
Territory,   or    poa.e..lon    or   the   Dl.trlct   of 
Colimibla.    but    through    any    place    mitalde 
thereof    or   wltbln   any   Terrllory   or  posses- 
sion   or  the  Dl.trlct  of  Columbia      For  the 
purpf>.e.  of   thl.   chapter    (but    not   In   any 
wlae    limiting    the    foregoing    definition)     a 
tranaactlon    In    reaped    to    tobacco   .hall   be 
con.ldered  to  be  In  commerce  If  .uch  U.bacflo 
I.  part  of   that  current  of   con»merce  u.ual 
m  the  u.barco  industry  whereby  U.bacoo  or 
products  manufactured    therefrom   are  sent 
from    one   Htate    with    the    expectation    that 
they   will   ef»d   their   transit,   after   purchase, 
in   another,  including.  In  addlthm   to  cases 
within  the  shove  grneral  description,  all  oases 
where  purchase  or  sale  I.  either  for  .hlpment 
to  ariother  State  or  for  manufacture  within 
the  Htate  atul  the  ahlpntent  out.lde  the  Htate 
of  the  prcHlucts  re.ultlng  from  .uch  manu- 
facture   •   •   •  ...» 
Hectlon  2.  7  UHC  section  ftlla      IransM- 
tlon.  in   tobacco  mvt.lvlng  the  aale  therefrf 
Rt  auction  as  commonly  conducted  at  auc- 
tion murkeU  are  affected   with  a  public  In- 
terest   such  tranaaotlon.  are  carried  <m  oy 
U.baooo  producers  generally  and  »^y  P"»<'"* 
engaged  In  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
loba^HH.  in  ciiinmerce,    the  clasainoaUon  of 
loba.  CO  a«jci.rdlng  to  lyp«.  urade,  and  other 
„hara.!terlallc.  affeta   the   prl.-e.  received   by 


producers:  without  uniform  standards  of 
classification  and  inspection  the  evaluation 
U  tobacco  U  susceptible  to  speculation,  ma- 
nipulation, and  control,  and  unreasonable 
fluctuations  In  price  and  quality  determina- 
tion occur  which  are  detiimental  to  pro- 
ducers and  pers<-ms  handling  tobacco  in 
commerce;  such  fluctuation  constitutes  a 
burden  upon  c^.miinerce  and  makes  the  use  of 
uniform  sundards  of  classification  and  in- 
.pectlon  imperative  for  the  protection  of 
producers  and  others  engaged  In  conunerce 
and  the  public  Interest  therein. 

Subsequent  sections  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  undertake  the  acts  found  necessary 

Trust  Indentures  Act  of  1989,  63  SUt  1149 
(1OT9)  as  amended.  18  V».C  section  r7aaa 
et  seq    (1988) 

Section  303(1).  15  U.8C  sectlrm  77ccc(l). 
refers  back  Uj  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  48 
Htat  74  (1933).  18  UBC  section  77a  et  seq 
(1988)  for  a  definition  of  "intersUte  com- 
fhwce" 

Section  2(7) ,  16  U.fl  C  section  77b(7) .  The 
term  "Interstate  c^^nnmerce"  means  trade  or 
c'OTimerce  In  securities  cjr  any  transportation 
<n  wjmmunlcatlon  relating  thereto  among 
the  several  HUtes  w  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  TerrlU/ry  of  the  United 
HUtes  and  any  State  or  other  Territory,  or 
between  any  foreign  c^juntry  and  any  SUte. 
TerrlU/ry  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
within  the  DUtrlct  or  Columbia. 

Bertlon  302(b).  18UHC  I  77bbb(b).  Prac- 
tice. 'It  the  character  above  enumerated  I  In 
Motion  302(a)  I  have  existed  Uj  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  unleM  regulated,  the  public  offer- 
ing fjf  notwi,  b<jnd.,  debenture,  evidence* 
of  Indebtedness,  and  certificates  of  Interest 
<n  partlclpat)r-n  therein,  by  the  use  of  mean. 
;ind  Instruments  tit  trsrwp'/rtatl/m  ar»d  com- 
munlcatlf/n  In  IntersUte  crmimerce  and  <it 
the  mall..  U  Injurious  Ui  the  capital  nrutrkeU. 
Vj  inveetors,  and  Ut  the  general  public;  arwl 
It  U  declared  U>  be  the  policy  fjf  this  sub- 
chapter K>,  meet  the  problem*  and  eliminate 
ih"  prarilce.  enumerated  In  this  wjctlon. 
':.;nnected  with  «urh  ptibllc  frfferlng. 

Hiicceedlng  sectlofui  provide  tor  registration 
with  the  SBC  'Jf  securltle*.  with  .penned 
exemptions  In  section  304,  and  prohibit 
rruiklng  uae  «/f  any  meatw  or  Instrument  nl 
t'ttfuiK^Utlon  or  communication  In  Inter- 
rtate  c'/rnn>erce  r/r  ui  the  malls  to  sell  unreg- 
l.tered  aecurltle.   (see    306) 

US  OAtrm  Htnndsrd*  Act,  42  Htat  1617 
(1923),  7  use   I  6  J  etaeq    (1988) 

Hectlon  JKb).  7  U.SC  Hectlon  62(b) 
IT|»ie  word  "commerce  "  nnesns  commerce  be- 
twr^n  any  Htate  or  the  District  of  ColumbU 
and  any  pla<*  ouUlde  tbere'rf.  <jr  between 
polnte  within  tlie  s4me  StaU  «jr  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  through  any  place  ouUlde 
iherwof  or  within  tlw  Dl.trlct  <j1  Columbia 
H-'tlon  6(a).  7  UHC  section  80.  author- 
\/^  the  Hecretary  of  Agriculture  Vt  e*Ubllsh 
r.t)if»dard.  for  the  reclaaelflcatlon  of  cotUin 
and  f  2,  7  U  M  C  section  62,  makes  It  unlaw- 
ful f'iT  anyone  u>  use  a  different  grade  or  claa. 
th««»  that  is  eetablUhed 

(a)  In  or  In  connection  with  any  Uansac- 
lUiii  <it  shlpnvent  In  wjmmerce  or  (b)  In  any 
publication  'A  a  pn<»  or  quoUtlon  deUr- 
rnlned  in  nr  In  connection  with  any  transac- 
iirjn  'It  shipment  In  wjmmer'^e  •  •  •,  '/r  (c) 
In  any  ciimslflcatlim  f'jr  tfwi  puri)f>ses  of  or 
In  ronue<.tion  with  a  transaction  m  shipment 
In  commerce,  •  •  • 

Hectlon  7,  7  UJJ  C  sectUw  W  In  order  to 
(.itrry  <iut  the  pr'/vlslon  of  this  chapter,  the 
Hecretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorised  to 
cause  the  Inspection,  Including  tlte  sampling 
of  any  cAitton  Involved  In  any  trarwactlon  <jr 
•shipment  in  c<jrom#rce,  wherever  .uch  colUin 
may  »>e  fouruJ  •  •  • 

UJ»  <>rain  SUndard  Act.  »tt  »Ut  482 
(1916),  as  oinended  and  7  U.WC  section  71 
iTlseq   (I9MI) . 

Se'^tlon  J,  7  UJ9C.  sectUjn  72  (T|he 
words  "in  mtersUU  or  foreign  commerce", 


wherever  used  In  this  chapUr  mean  "from 
any  StaU,  TerrlUjry.  or  DUtrlct,  to  or  through 
any  other  SUte.  Territory,  or  District,  at  to 
or  through  any  foreign  country,  or  wltbln 
any  Territory  or  DUtrlct." 

Section  2,  7  UB.C.  section  74.  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  and  esub- 
lUh  sundards  of  quality  and  condition  for 
enumerated  grains 

Section  4.  7  UB.C.  section  76.  provides.  In 

P»rt'  V-  m.         ^ 

Whenever  standards  shall  have  been  fixed 
and  establUhed  under  thU  chapter  for  any 
grain  no  person  thereafter  shall  ship  and  de- 
liver for  shipment  In  IntersUte  or  foreign 
commerce  any  such  grain  which  U  soUT 
offered  for  sale,  or  consigned  for  sale  by  grade 
unless  the  grain  shall  have  been  Inspected 
and  graded  by  an  Insp'^ctor  licensed  under 
thiS  chapter  and  the  grade  by  which  It  U 
sold  cjffered  for  sale,  or  consigned  Urt  sale 
be  one  of  the  grades  fixed  therefor  In  the 
offlclal  grain  sundard  of  the  United  Staus 
Work  Hours  Act  of  1962.  Public  Law  87- 
881.76HUt.  367  (1962) 

No  definition.     SUtutes  seem  to  be  based 
ujxjn  p<jwer  of  the  United  SUtes  U>  specify 
conditions  up<jn  lU  contracU. 
wrw  M OKI/owe 
Mr.  PROUTY     What  lies  beyond  the 
comtnerce  claiwe  approach? 

I  oflercd  an  atncndment  in  committee 
which  would  have  also  called  Into  play 
the  13th  and  14th  amendment  founda- 
tlonu  about  which  I  have  Kpokcn  today 
By  B  vote  of  10  t^  7  the  amendment  waji 
tabl<,*d.  Some-  Memberis  reuerved  the 
right  U>  Kupport  It  on  the  floor. 

I  have  dlacuiMied  that  point  with  my 
dUitlngulAhed  frUmd  the  Benator  from 
r4aiwachu»cttii   I  Mr.  RaltonktallI. 

I  believe  In  these  proiwsalw  becauiw? 
they  are  framed  In  hl«tory  and  human 
rlghtu.  I  would  Hlte  to  take  a  moment  to 
tell  Henator*  about  them. 

When  Dean  Erwln  GrUwold.  dean  of 
llie  liarvard  Law  School,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  we  dlitcuKKed  the  clt- 
l«en«hlp  clauiic  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  13th  amendment  a*  ba»c«  for  a 
public  accc/mmodatlorm  bill  At  the  con- 
clu«lon  of  hU  appearance,  Dt;an  OrU- 
wold,  a  profound  legal  scholar,  Indicated 
that  he  found  much  merit  In  theae  pro- 
tjoaala. 

My  initial  proposal  In  bill  form  left 
out  th»-  commerce  claunc.  A  subuequent 
propoaal  draf  U?d  a«  an  amendment  to  the 
admlnUtratlon  bill  IncorporaUtd  all  three 
approaches , 

The  bill,  8,  2037,  flrst  Bought  to  abolish 
cmtaln  dlacrlmlnHllon  In  the  uae  of  all 
truly  public  accommodations.  The  dis- 
crimination to  be  eliminated  was  that 
discrimination  which  is  a  vestige  or  his- 
torical outgrowth  of  the  slavery  sought 
U)  be  abollslied  by  the  13th  amendment 
to  the  UB.  Constitution.  This  proposi- 
tion clearly  had  the  I3th  amendment  as 
Its  foundation  and  therefore  was  closely 
related  to  protection  of  the  Negro  in  his 
use  of  the  public  accommodation*. 

Secondly,  8.  2037  souuht  U>  prevent 
discrimination  against  a  person  seelclnu 
to  exercise  hi*  human  right  to  move 
freely  from  place  to  place,  where  such 
discrimination  hindered  him  directly  or 
Indirectly  In  the  exercise  of  thU  right. 
Clearly,  when  a  traveler  cannot  And 
lodging  or  food  for  hl«  family  on  the 
sam«  bMli  •«  such  accommodations  are 
offered  to  other  travelers  of  a  different 


color,  the  human  right  to  move  about  if 
severely  diminished. 

Thirdly,  8.  2037  sought  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  the  use  of  public  accom- 
modations which  would  deny  or  Impair 
any  right  or  Incident  of  citizenship  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendment. 

8.  2037  was  direct.  It  sought  to  abol- 
ish the  historical  consequences  of  slav- 
ery and  enable  the  son  of  the  slave  to 
atUln  the  full  stature  of  citizenship. 
The  bill  did  not  concern  Itself  with  com- 
merce. A  person  seeking  protection  of 
the  bill  would  not  need  to  make  a  series 
of  educated  guesses  about  the  establish- 
ment's relationship  to  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  bUl  appUed  to  all  public 
establishments. 

Next,  the  bill  called  Into  play  a  here- 
tofore little  used  provision  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Ist  clause  of  the  1st  sec- 
tion. In  the  light  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  14th  amendment,  I  felt  that 
this  clause  when  read  together  with  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment  offered  a 
foundation  for  a  comprehensive  public 
accommodations  bill.  The  flrst  clause 
states: 

All  j>ersons  born  or  natiu'allaed  In  the 
united  Htates,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
uuus  and  of  the  SUte  wherein  they  reside. 


The  fifth  section  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  to  enforce  the  amend- 
ment. ^  .  . 
Federal  citizenship  was  made  domi- 
nant over  State  citizenship,  reversing 
the  pre-Clvll  War  status  of  citizenship. 
Congress  acquired  new  obligations  to 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

To  say  that  there  are  rights  and  duties 
flowing  from  the  status  of  citizenship  Is 
U)  state  the  obvious.    The  rights  to  pro- 
tection abroad  and  access  to  public  of- 
fice at  home  are  rights   flowing    from 
citizenship.    Military  service  and  taxes 
are  typical  obligations.     Since  Federal 
citizenship    Is    dominant,    the    Federal 
Oovernntcnt  has  tht:  power  to  define  and 
enumerate  the  rights  Inherent  In  such 
citizenship  and  protect  those  rights  with 
direct  and  primary  legislation.   The  pow- 
er of  deflnltlon  and  enumeration  arises 
from  and  Is  limited  by  the  Constitution, 
What  better  reflects  the  serious  moral 
problems  embodied  in  our  present  domes- 
tic strife  than  these  two  amendments? 
What  more  could  we  ask  for  than  to 
strike  down  the  last  vestiges  of  an  evil 
we  thought  we  had  abolished  100  yeari 
ago?    What  higher  goal  could  we  have 
than  to  consecrate  citizenship  for  peoples 
of  all  races,  colors,  religions,  and  na- 
tional origins  at  this  late  date  In  our 
young  country? 

Finally,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
In  their  deliberations  on  this  measure 
the  proposlUon  that  the  Issue  before  the 
Congress  and  the  people  Is  broader  than 
the  right  of  a  dollar  to  pass  from  State 
to  State;  It  Is  the  right  of  a  man  to  pass 
freely  across  a  great  nation  regardless 
of  his  race,  religion,  or  national  orlBin, 

The  Issue  Is  broader  than  a  dlrolnlsh- 
tnent  In  our  gross  national  product;  It  Is 
whether  we  will  continue  to  permit  a 
dlmlnUhment  In  the  dignity  and  human- 
ity of  man  by  a  new  and  sophUtloated 
slavery. 
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Many  weeks  ago  I  wrote  my  individual 
views  on  S.  1732,  the  public  accommoda- 
tions bill.  I  prefaced  my  views  with  what 
I  called  the  Declaration  of  Man: 

Man  18  not  an  article  of  commerce.  He 
was  created  by  God  In  His  Image  and  Is 
like  unto  no  other  living  thing  on  the  face 

of  the  earth.  »  4.     ^„» 

If  man  hunger  and  be  given  not  to  eat. 
If  he  thirst  and  be  given  not  to  drink.  If  he 
be  weary  and  can  find  no  resting  place — let 
there  be  no  sorrow  for  the  losses  at  the  count- 
ing house.  .  ^  , 
Let  there  be  tears  that  the  majesty  of 
every  human  being  Is  diminished. 

Then  shall  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  words 
m  the  Great  Charter  that  speak,  not  of 
money,  but  of  men. 

May  thoee  who  unlock  the  mystery  of  the 
law  find  again  the  ancient  truth:  that  the 
toleration  of  evil  and  vn-ong  Is  the  denial  of 
goodness  and  right. 

For  great  U  the  dignity  of  man.  and  greater 
still  the  glory  of  God. 

These  few  words  in  the  Declaration  of 
Man  bring  out  most  clearly  why  I  believe 
primary  reliance  on  the  13th  and  14th 
amendments  would  be  preferable  to  the 
use  of  the  commerce  clause  in  determin- 
ing and  protecting  constitutional  and 
moral  rights. 

Yet.  nothing  I  have  said  has  been 
meant  to  suggest  that  I  shall  oppose  title 
n  of  the  civil  rights  bill  if  it  is  not 
amended  to  conform  to  my  thinking. 
My  personal  predilections  must  be 
merged  with  the  paramount  issue  of 
safeguarding  human  rights. 

We  know  not  how  much  time  will 
elapse  before  final  action  will  be  taken 
on  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  we  are  all 
aware  that  during  the  course  of  debate 
many  problems  will  go  unattended. 
However,  these  sacrifices  must  be  made 
in  order  to  meet  head  on  the  most  press- 
ing domestic  matters  of  this  century. 

Certainly  moral  issues  are  involved. 
Surely  there  are  great  constitutional 
questions  to  be  considered.  All  of  these 
are  not  to  be  dealt  with  lightly  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  system  of  govern- 

nient.  ^  .,    .  .  ^ 

I  intend  to  support  effective  civil  rights 
legislation,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  ipso  facto  beyond  improvement. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  add  perfecting  amend- 
ments, whether  to  insure  its  passage  or 
enable  it  to  come  to  a  vote,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  offer  a  substitute  measure  in- 
corporating these  additional  constitu- 
tional foundations. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Prouty  s 
speech.  „,  ^^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
very  scholarly  and  learned  presentation 
on  the  meaning  of  the  13th  amendment 
and  the  14th  amendment,  as  applied  to  1 
the  present  bill.  j 

The  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- ! 
tution  presented  an  adequate  route  byj 
which  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  occupy: 
public  accommodations  can  be  secured. 


I  so  believe  because  of  the  broad  applica- 
tion of  the  commerce  clause  and  the 
many  holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
cbnstruing  Acts  of  Congress  which,  based 
on  the  commerce  clause,  have  been  found 
constitutional.  However,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  if  the 
nght  of  all  citizens  to  occupy  pubUc  ac- 
commodations exists  under  the  13th  and 
14th  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  as 
the  Senator  believes  it  does,  that  the 
qommerce  clause  is  a  very  inappropriate 
and  limited  alternative  method  for  se- 
curing these  rights  for  all  the  people. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  thank  the  Senator 

lor  his  observation.    I  agree  that  action 

Under  the  commerce  clause  would  prob- 

ibly  be  held  constitutional.    But  in  the 

iresent   instance   we   are   dealing   with 

uman  beings  and  their  rights  as  citizens 

f  a  great  nation.    For  that  reason,  while 

shall  support  title  II  in  its  present 

orm.  if  I  have  no  alternative.  I  would 

ertainly  hope  that  we  would  base  more 

of  this  legislation  on  the  13th  and  14th 

imendments. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  when  he  spoke 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  ad- 
irocated  that  language  should  be  included 
in  the  bill  which  would  cause  the  bill  to 
nave  as  its  constitutional  foundation  the 
1 3th  and  14th  amendments.  The  Sena- 
X)r  will  remember  that  in  May  of  last 
^ear  before  the  administration  made  any 
recommendation.  Senator  Dodd  and  I  in- 
troduced a  public  accommodations  bill 
which  was  based  upon  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes;  I  recall  that. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  bill  was  based 
upon  explicit  rights  granted  under  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and 
was  not  based  upon  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
I  still  hope  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
will  ultimately  be  given  its  proper  con- 
stitutional foundation.  That  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  basing  the  bill  on 
the  14th  amendment.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  equal  rights  of  citizens,  and  I 
dislike  securing  these  rights  based  on  the 
commerce  clause. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  his  statement. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Prouty's 
speech. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senator  has  been  interrupted, 
will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator.  I  should  like  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  in  his  statement  regarding  the 
very  learned  and  thoughtful  speech  on 
the  subject  of  title  II  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said  that  he  will  sup- 
port that  title,  but  he  would  support  it 
more  on  the  basis  of  rights  granted  un- 
der the  13th  and  14th  amendments  than 
under  the  commerce  clause. 

Has  the  Senator  available  specific  pro- 
posed language  changes  which  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  title  within  those 
amendments,  or  is  it  inherent  in  the 
argument  which  could  be  made  in  any 
court  that  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments make  clear  the  right? 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  offered  such  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
My  amendment  was  tabled  in  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  10  to  7,  but  several 
Senators  who  voted  to  table  the  amend- 
ment indicated  they  reserved  the  right  to 
support  it  if  offered  as  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  Senator 
believes  that  to  carry  out  the  realistic 
and  thoughtful  remarks  that  he  has 
made  on  the  general  subject  today,  some 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  be  neces- 
sary, wise,  or  helpful? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  it  would  be 
most  desirable. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  necessary.  I  think  we  could 
rely  on  the  commerce  clause  but.  as  I 
have  said,  we  would  be  treating  20  mil- 
lion citizens  of  our  country  as  chattels  if 
we  should  take  that  approach  and  that 
approach  alone. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator's  speech  is  a  very  thoughtful 
one.  I  have  listened  to  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Protity's 
speech,  ^„  .. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  Senator's  most  considerate  and 
scholarly  presentation  on  a  critically  im- 
portant issue.  The  Senator  speaks  with 
real  authority  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  gave  this  particular  title  of 
the  bill  very  thorough  consideration. 
The  Senator  has  spoken  as  a  true  Amer- 
ican and  in  a  very  interesting  way,  and 
the  statement  has  much  Yankee  horse- 
sense  as  well  as  scholarship. 

I  shall  say  a  word  about  the  question 
of  amendments,  but  first  let  me  refer  to 
the  recognition,  which  comes  from  deep 
within  the  Senator,  of  the  moral  nature 
of  this  issue,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
finest  expression  which  he  could  give  to 
its  importance  to  the  country  and  to  our 
own  souls. 

Incidentally,  since  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  invoked  the  names  of  so 
many  of  the  greats  in  our  own  party,  the 
finest  expression  of  Republican  philos- 
ophy is  the  constant  theme  which  ani- 
mated them,  that  is.  the  morality  in- 
volved in  this  issue.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  demonstrated  that  same  moral- 
ity in  his  declaration  that,  if  he  has  no 
other  choice,  and  the  title  is  not  im- 
proved as  he  believes  it  should  be,  he  will 
nonetheless  support  it. 

On  the  question  of  amendment,  there 
has  been  some  doubt  and  deep  concern 
as  to  whether  we  should  seek  to  amend 
the  bill,  or,  if  it  is  sought  to  amend  it, 
whether  such  amendments  should  not  be 
fought  off  by  those  who  are  in  support  of 
the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  bill 
would  be  jeopsu-dized  if  it  went  to  the 
other  body  with  amendments. 

I  have  not  concluded  my  own  view  of 
that  matter.    I  think  it  should  be  the 


i96U     ' 

subject  of  bipartisan  discussion  and  bi- 
partisan consideration  and  decision,  if 

at  all  possible.  .,  w,    k  ,*■ 

Life  being  what  it  is.  it  is  probably  but 
a  remote  hope  that  there  will  not  be 
some  amendments  to  the  bill.  If  there 
were  to  be  some  amendment  of  the  bill, 
the  next  step  would  be  to  hope  that  those 
amendments  would  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  congenial  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body,  so  that  we  would  not 
face  opposition  from  the  proponents  and 
friends  of  the  bill  in  the  other  body. 

Next,  if  amendments  are  offered,  they 
should  really  be  improvements. 

Therefore,  subject  to  decision  of  the 
whole  policy  question  as  to  amendments, 
I  for  one  will  give  the  most  considerate 
thought  to  any  amendment  relating  to 
the  constitutional  premise  of  this  title 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  may 
present.  Such  consideration  is  richly 
deserved,  both  because  of  the  lofty  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  and  because  of  the 
broad  attitude  he  has  shown  in  the  everit 
that  his  views  are  not  met.  I  think  it 
behooves  all  of  us  to  feel  the  same  way. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  given  us 
an  object  lesson  in  the  kind  of  breadth 
of  feeling  which  he  has  for  the  bill.  It 
has  been  a  privilege  to  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  share  his  thoughts  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr   PROUTY.    I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.    Both  you  and 
your  junior  colleague  have  been  here 
day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour  fight- 
ing for  human  rights.    Your  dedication 
and  perserverance  are  a  tribute  to  the 
Senate.    I  commend  you  both,  and  those 
associated  with  you  in  this  fight. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROUTY.     I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  having  yielded  me  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  rights  to  the  floor,  and  that  when  a 
quorum  is  obtained,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.  147  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hart  Monroney 

Allott  Hlckenlooper  Morse 

Bayh  Humphrey  Morton 

Bennett  Inouye  M°^^^. 

Hoggs  Javlts  Mundt 

Brewster  Johnston  Muskle 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho  Nelson 

Cannon  Keating  Pastore 

Carlson  Kuchel  Pearson 

Case  Lausche  Peh 

Church  Long,  Mo.  Prouty 

Clark  Magnuson  Proxmlre 

Cooper  Mansfield  Rlblcoff 

Dlrksen  McGee  Saltonstall 

Dodd  McGovern  Scott 

Domlnlck  McNamara  Simpson 

Douglas  Metcalf  Smith 

Pong  Miller  Sparkman 
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Walters  Williams,  Del. 

Williams.  N.J.     Young.  N.  Dak. 


Stennis 
Symington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quonim  is  present.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  has  the  floor. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI 
for  the  presentation  of  a  special  matter; 
that  he  be  permitted  to  yield  to  whom- 
ever he  pleases:  that  this  may  be  done 
without  my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor; 
and  that  on  the  resumption  of  my  re- 
marks it  may  not  cotmt  as  an  additional 
appearance  on  the  bill^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BOGGS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  Fri- 
day, it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow, Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


DECISION   OF   SENATOR   WILLIAMS 
OF  DELAWARE  TO  SEEK  REELEC- 
TION TO  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  the 
Senate  and  others  know  that  my  dis- 
tinguished, and  very  able,  senior  col- 
league. Senator  John  J.  Williams,  has 
indicated  to  the  people  of  Delaware  that 
he  is  willing  to  run  for  reelection. 

This   is   very   happy   news  to  Dela- 
wareans  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country 

Of  course.  Senator  Williams  very 
modestly  said  he  would  run  "if  the  peo- 
ple want  him."  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  people  of  Delaware,  Re- 
publicans and  independent -minded  vot- 
ers alike,  were  tremendously  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Senator  would  be  willing 
to  run  again.  And  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
nominated  by  the  Republican  Party  in 
view  of  his  outstanding  record  of  service 
to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  have  every  confidence  that,  having 
answered  the  call  to  duty  Senator  Wil- 
liams wiU  be  reelected  and  continue  to 
make  a  great  contribution  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  our  national  well-being. 

I  personally  am  very  happy  because  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  serve  with  my 
senior  colleague.  We  started  out  to- 
gether in  public  life  in  the  fall  of  1946 
and  during  these  years  my  esteem  for 
him  and  his  dedicated  efforts  for  good 
government  has  continuously  grown. 

His  great  value  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion is  recognized  far  and  wide,  especiaUy 
by  those  who  know  him  best  in  his  own 
State. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  a  brief 
editorial  entitled  "He-U  Run,"  which  ap- 


pears in  today's  editions  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Morning  News: 

John  Williams,  whom  the  news  magazines 
inevitably  refer  to  as  soft  spoken,  picked 
Georgetown  for  the  whl^>er  heard  round  the 
world-  He'll  run  for  the  Senate  again  this 
fall   If   that's  what  hla  feUow  Republicans 

want. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  about 
what  John  Williams'  feUow  Republicans 
want.  But  there  has  been  some  very  genuine 
doubt — and  deep  concern — about  John  Wil- 
liams' Intentions.  WoiUd  he  or  wouldn't  he? 
Nobody  knew  for  sure,  and  In  Delaware 
everybody's  polltloal  plana  seemed  to  hinge 
on  the  answer. 

This  was  no  hoked-up  case  of  political  coy- 
ness on  John  Williams'  part.  After  17  years 
of  assiduous  attenUon  to  public  affairs  In 
the  Senate,  the  temptation  to  retiim  to  pri- 
vate life  was  real  and  great. 

In  the  end,  John  Williams  answered  the 
call  of  public  duty.  It  was  the  right  decision 
and  It  signals  the  opening  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  whale  of  a  political  campaign  In 
Delaware. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  BOGGS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

John  Williams  will  always  ariswer  the 
call  of  duty.  I  was  eager  to  speak  be- 
cause, while  he  and  I  do  not  necessarily 
always  agree  on  votes,  as  everyone  knows, 
still,  in  the  amalgam  which  makes  our 
coxmtry  we  consider  John  Williams  to 
be  an  absolutely  indispensable  element. 
Knowing  that  as  we  do,  I  believe  that 
would  be  one  thing  that  would  appeal  to 
him  the  most. 

As  one  colleague,  I  am  delighted  that 
we  shall  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  strong  conscience  and  excellent,  per- 
ceptive mind.  He  always  amazes  me,  be- 
cause although  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  he  out- 
does us  all  in  that  quarter. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  Del- 
aware will  give  him  to  the  Nation  again 
for  6  more  years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  Senator  John  J. 
Williams  will  stand  for  reelection  this 
fall.  I  am  also  sure  that  his  decision 
will  meet  with  the  unanimous — or  al- 
most unanimous — approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  performed  service  which 
has  brought  great  credit  to  the  Senate. 
This  one-man  police  force  has  brought 
to  this  body  credit  which  perhaps  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  achieved  in  the 
same  degree. 

I  heard  someone  say  that  the  semor 
Senator  from  Delaware  enforces  more 
law  than  does  the  Justice  Department. 
That  may  be  a  sUght  exaggeration,  but 
he  does  something  that  I  beUeve  the 
Department  of  Justice  does  not  do.  He 
enforces  the  law  on  other  Government 
agencies,  also.    So  we  are  very  happy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  many  a 
holding -company  mother  In  this  coun- 
try has  kept  her  corporate  offspring  in 
line  merely  by  reminding  them  that  if 
they  do  not  behave,  John  Williams  wUl 
get  them.  That  in  itself  is  of  great  value 
to  our  competitive  economy. 

I  am  happy  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  decided  to  spend  6 
more  years  in  this  body. 
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I   thank   the   Senator 


April  17 


Mr.   BOGGS 

from  Vermont.  ^     ^ 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator £rom  Colorado. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  hear  of  this  decision  by 
Senator  John  Williams.  I  know  thati 
after  his  long  service  in  the  Senate  a, 
life  of  less  pressure  would  be  very  appeal- 1 
ing  to  him,  and  would  be  one  that  he 
would  perhaps  enjoy.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  being  the  kind  of  person  he  is,i 
I  know  that  his  service  here  is  as  much 
a  part  of  his  Ufe  as  anything  ever  couldj 

be 

Many  of  us  call  him  the  "watchdog  of! 
the  Treasury."  I  do  not  know  of  any] 
appellation  that  could  be  more  deserv- 
ing to  John  Williams  than  that.. 
Whether  we  disagree  or  agree  with  himj 
on  a  particular  item,  one  thing  is  cer-| 
tain-  Every  Member  of  the  Senate  re-j 
spects  the  strong,  essential  integrity 
which  is  John  Willlams.  I  believe  this 
is  what  we  most  admire. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  dis 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  again  made  a  decision  to  nm  for  pub- 
lic ofBce.  , 
Mr.   BOGGS.     I   thank   the   Senatot 
from  Colorado.                                            I 
I   yield  to   the   junior  Senator  frori 
Iowa.  ! 
Mr    MILLER.     Mr.  President,  this  i^ 
good  news.    Not  being  from  the  State  of 
Delaware.  I  would  not  attempt  to  set 
forth  what  I  think  are  the  views  of  thfe 
people  of  Delaware.    I  can  only  say  tha|t 
the   people   of   the   State   of   Iowa   art 
familiar  with  the   distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  his  long  an ' 
outstanding  record  of  service  in  the  U.' 
Senate.    They  Uke  what  they  know  abo 
him. 

It  was  an  inspiration  for  me  to  he^ 
about  Senator  Williams  several  yeaijs 
ago,  and  it  has  been  a  privilege.  sin<Je 
coming  to  the  Senate,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  him.  I  have 
found  the  expectations  which  I  had  built 
up  over  the  years  to  be  more  than  ful- 
filled since  my  service  began.  I 

Not  long  ago,  one  writer  said  th^t 
Senator  Williams  is  possessed  of  a  sha^P 
mind,  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  tfte 
Congressional  Record,  and  that  with 
these  tools  he  can  literally  move  moun- 
tains. I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Dela- 
ware will  see.  in  their  wisdom,  the  de- 
sirability of  having  Senator  Williams 
elected  for  another  6-year  term,  so  th^t 
he  can  continue  to  use  these  tools  to 
move  mountains  and  to  make  this  coup- 
try  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  i 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senatbr 
from  Iowa.  I  now  yield  to  the  senljor 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  announcement  which  we  ^11 
received  about  the  decision  of  Senator 
Williams  to  seek  reelection  stimulaoed 
us  almost  beyond  description.  John 
Williams  has  been  an  inspiration  to  his 
friends  and  a  scourge  to  his  enemies. 
His  enemies  are  not  personal  enemies, 
because  no  one  could  ever  accuse  JotiN 
Williams  of  being  discourteous,  Un- 
friendly, or  inconsiderate.  While  he  has 
persistently  and  consistently,  in  a  quiet 


way  uncovered  misfeasance  and  mal- 
feasance, he  has  done  so  with  complete 
consideration  for  others.  He  has  always 
given  reasonable  warning  and  reasonable 
opportunity  in  connection  with  any  mat- 
ters he  has  disclosed  that  are  subject  to 
sincere  criticism,  or  even  prosecution. 

So  the  enemies  of  John  Williams  are 
not  personal  enemies.  His  enemies  are 
those  who  fear  the  flaming  sword  of 
political,  economic,  and  monetary  right- 
eousness with  which  he  attacks  those 
who  do  not  do  exactly  as  they  should  in 
governmental  responsibilities  and  other- 
wise. 

It  has  been  an  inspiration  and  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  serve  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams for  the  past  three  terms.  I  can 
truly  say  that  none  of  my  political  in- 
spiration has  had  the  persistency,  intel- 
ligence, determination,  and  morally 
fibrous  honesty  to  hold  political  office 
and  political  responsibility  as  a  public 
trust,  not  only  in  himself  but  in  others, 
to  any  greater  degree  than  that  of  John 
WiLLUMS.  if  to  as  great  a  degree. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  he  is 
going  to  run  on  the  Republican  ticket 
or  whether  he  is  going  to  nm  on  any 
other  ticket  in  Delaware,  as  much  as  it  is 
that  John  Willums  is  offering  himself 
as  a  servant  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  system  of  government,  in 
the  interest  of  the  integrity  that  must 
accompany  that  system. 

In  my  view,  John  Williams  should  not 
be  classified  strictly  as  a  partisan— al- 
though of  course  he  is  a  partisan  in  some 
of  his  views  and  in  his  political  candi- 
dacy. Instead,  I  stress  the  point  that 
he  is  recognized  and  accepted  by  the 
American  people,  as  regards  his  fulfill- 
ment of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
public  office,  as  above  and  beyond  all 
partisanship  and  as  outstanding  in  his 
devotion  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  as 
he  performs  his  duties.  It  is  that  for 
which  he  is  outstanding. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
we  express  our  thanks  to  the  State  of 
Delaware,  which  sends  to  the  Congress 
this  great  servant,  whose  work  is  of  out- 
standing value  to  the  American  people. 
All  of  us  are  thankful  that  he  has  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  reelection  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Regardless  of  the 
political  situation  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, I  am  sure  the  people  of  that  fine 
State  will  return  John  Williams  to  the 
Senate,  and  will  do  so  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  next  November. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. John  J.  Williams,  for  his  decision 
to  accept  reelection. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President. 


demonstrated  uncanny  ability  to  ferret 
out  such  situations,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  and  all  of  us 
who  serve  here  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  not  by  accident,  but  as  a  tribute 
to  this  great  man.  that  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  selected 
him  as  one  of  the  two  outstanding  Sen- 
ators serving  in  this  body  to  receive  that 
association's  high  honor. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  find  our- 
selves 4n  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  John  Williams  with  regard  to  any 
particular  matter,  he  is  always  tolerant 
of  the  views  of  others  as  well  as  always 
firm  in  his  own  views. 

Delaware  has  sent  to  the  Senate  one 
of  its  great  men.  John  Williams  is  one 
of  the  finest  Senators  in  the  history  of 
that  State. 

Personally,  I  am  delighted  at  his  de- 
cision to  seek  reelection,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  brought  about  by  the  good 
people  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  tribute  to  those  offered  to 
John  Willums.  Not  only  is  John  Wil- 
liams a  great  Senator:  he  is  also  a  great 
individusd.  He  can  properly  be  called— 
and.  I  believe,  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body— the  conscience  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  man  of  impeccable  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity in  both  his  private  life  and  his 
public  life,  he  is  an  enemy  only  of  thmgs 
which  are  bad  in  pubUc  life.    He  has 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  most  happy  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  has  de- 
cided to  seek  reelection.  I  have  no  wor- 
ries as  to  whether  he  will  be  reelected. 
I  am  sure  he  will  be— and  perhaps  by  the 
biggest  majority  ever. 

In  my  estimation.  John  Williams  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  has  served  in  this  Body  in 
my  time.  Certainly,  no  one  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  ferreting  out 
of  dishonesty  and  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment than  has  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware.  He  has  always  done  this  in  a 
very  fair  way;  he  has  never  made  a 
charge  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  against 
anyone  until  he  was  very  sure  of  all  the 
facts  and  that  he  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  his  statement. 

The  amazing  thing  about  Senator  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  is  that  he  has 
been  able  to  dig  out  all  that  information 
with  probably  the  smallest  staff  had  by 
any  Member  of  the  Senate.  One  would 
think  he  would  have  a  staff  of  perhaps 
40  or  50  persons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig 
out  all  the  Information  he  has.  But  I 
believe  I  am  quite  correct  when  I  say  that 
all  that  work  is  done  by  Senator  John 
Williams  himself  and  one  staff  mem- 
ber— an  excellent  one — Miss  Eleanor 
Lenhart. 

One  of  Senator  John  Williams'  out- 
standing characteristics  Is  his  refusal  to 
make  any  distinction  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  if  a  question  of 
dishonesty  is  raised.  Regardless  of  who 
may  be  Involved,  he  will  produce  the 
facts,  and  rigorously  pursue  his  exposure 
of  graft  and  corruption.  John  Wil- 
liams is  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
decent  Senators  I  have  ever  served  with. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  neighbors  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
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ware.  I  rise  to  express  great  happiness 
that  Senator  John  J.  Williams  will  seek 
the  nomination.  I  am  sure  he  wUl  re- 
ceive It.  and  I  am  also  sure  he  will  be 
reelected  to  membership  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 

ate. 

Delaware  Is  very  much  Uke  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent;  and  the  long  line  of  New 
Jersey  which  Is  just  across  the  river 
from  Delaware  Is  populated  by  people 
who  understand  and  know  John  Wil- 
liams almost  as  well  as  do  the  people  of 
his  own  State,  and  I  know  they  like  him 
and  respect  him  just  as  much — as  we 

all  do. 

I   can   add.   perhaps,   only  one  little 
statement  of  fact  to  what  has  already 
been  stated  by  other  Senators;  namely, 
that  one  Is  always  very  comfortable  In 
dealing  with  Senator  John  Williams,  for 
one  knows  he  will  get  straight  and  hon- 
est treatment.     I  remember  very  well 
that  when  the  Du  Pont  case  was  in  the 
courts  and  when  It  became  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  tax  laws  should 
be  changed.  In  order  to  permit  the  entry 
of  a  decree  which  would  effectively  carry 
out  the  decision  of  the  Court  and  at  the 
same  time  not  do  harm  to  many  thou- 
sands of   persons.  Senator  John   Wil- 
liams was  not  happy  about  the  first  pro- 
posal the  company  made;  and  he  said 
so.    It  was  only  after  changes  to  satisfy 
him   had   been  made  in   the  proposed 
new    legislation,    that   he   approved    it. 
When  he  did,  I,  for  one,  was  very  com- 
fortable In  supporting  it.  because  I  knew 
that,  despite  the  importance  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  in  his  State — Importance  which 
I.  perhaps  better  than  most  other  people, 
realized,  because  that  company  has  a 
large  plant  In  my  own  State,  just  across 
the  bridge — John  Williams  was  deter- 
mined to  do  only  what  he  believed  right 
and  good  for  the  people  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  for  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

It  is  because  of  the  confidence  that  all 
of  us  have  in  him  that  his  effectiveness 
is  so  great. 

The  thought  that  he  will  be  with  us 
for  another  6  years— potentially,  longer 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  on  this  floor — 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  of  us.  when 
tonight  we  return  to  our  homes,  to  sleep 
more  soundly. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator frcwn  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
Americans  generally  will  applaud  the 
decision  of  Senator  John  J.  Williams 
to  run  for  reelection  to  the  \JS.  Senate. 
I  am  convinced  that  they  will  do  so  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  the  same  non- 
partisan approval  with  which  they  ap- 
plauded the  earlier  decision  of  his  col- 
league in  service  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  its  chairman.  Senator 
Harrt  Byrd.  of  Virginia,  again  to  sedc 
reelection.  These  two  Americans — the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WnaJAMS] — have  been  towers  of 
strength,  not  only  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  but  also  in  the  Senate  gen- 
erally. So  I  believe  it  is  good  for  the 
country  and  for  the  Senate  to  know  that, 
regardless  of  what  else  may  happen  next 


November,  the  partisan  balance  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  aisle  here  in  the 
Senate  wiU  remain  the  same,  insofar  as 
Harry  Byrd  and  John  Williams  are  con- 
cerned, because  I  am  confident  they 
should  be  and  will  be  reelected  to  the 
Senate. 

John  Williams,  more  than  any  other 
Senator,  has  proved  the  validity  of  the 
old  axiom  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.  With  his  Impatient  pen,  he 
penetratingly  writes  letters  to  govern- 
mental departments,  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  private  institutions  seek- 
ing information.  Once  having  obtained 
the  information,  he  puts  it  to  the  most 
diligent  possible  use. 

I  have  been  completely  confident  dur- 
ing the  past  6  or  7  years  of  his  career  in 
the  Senate  that  the  savings  which  Sen- 
ator Williams  alone  has  effectuated  by 
his  presence,  his  letterwriting.  his  scru- 
tiny, his  great  capacity  with  figures  and 
in  accountancy,  and  by  Improving  ef- 
ficiency and  decreasing  inefficiency  and 
potential   corruption,   have   been   more 
than  the  combined  salaries  of  all  Sen- 
ators for  every  year  that  he  has  served. 
Senator  Williams  has  been  a  great 
bargain  for  America  by  virtue  of  th^ 
fact  that  his  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  efficiency,  solvency,  correct- 
ness in  public  service,  and  his  passion 
for  insisting  that  public  service  be  a  pub-... 
lie  trust  in  every  area  of  the  Govern- 
ment   has    improved    the    stature    and 
status  of  the  entire  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

On  occasion  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  audiences  in  the  great 
State  of  Delaware— some  of  them  parti- 
san some  nonpartisan— when  I  have 
found  myself  stumbUng  along  and  losing 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  I  knew 
I  could  always  bring  the  audience  to  its 
feet  with  applause  Immediately  by  men- 
tiontog  my  friendship  with  their  great 
Senator  John  Williams.  He  is  very 
properly  admired  and  respected  by  the 
people,  regardless  of  party,  in  the  great 
State  of  Delaware.  They  understand- 
Ingly  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  that 
small  State  has  contributed  a  giant  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  His  private  diligence 
has  Inspired  a  public  conscience  for 
America  down  through  the  years.  It  Is 
good  to  know  that  we  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  this  "Delaware  Diogenes"  In 
the  Senate  for  another  full  term. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

I  yield  to  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  so  ably  represents 
Delaware's  neighboring  State. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
highly  pleased  to  know  of  the  announce- 
ment by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [John  Williams], 
that  he  Is  available  and  prepared  to  serve 
the  people  of  his  State  for  another  6 
years. 

He  has  qualities  which  all  of  us  ad- 
mire. All  the  people  of  his  State,  re- 
gardless of  their  location  or  their  situa- 
tion, express  the  same  sentlmente  re- 
garding Senator  Wiluams. 

People  may  say.  "I  do  not  agree  with 
my  Senator  on  this  issue,  that,  or  the 
other,  but  I  feel  better  because  he  is  In 
the  UJ3.  Senate. 


Others,  of  course,  are  In  entire  agree- 
ment with  Senator  Williams  and  take 
their    guidance   from   his   views.     But 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  they  unite 
on  one  thought,  and  that  is  that  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senate  are  better  off  for 
the  presence  of  a  Senator  who  has  won 
universal  respect  for  himself,  for  his  of- 
fice, and  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  well.    They  know  he  has  spread 
a  very  desirable  and  sort  of  genteel  ter- 
ror among  occupants  of  governmental 
agencies  who  may  have  felt  that  they 
were  getting  away  with  some  easy  eva- 
sions of  the  law.  or  who  may  have  been 
guilty  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  respect  for 
their  obligations  and  their  duties  to  pre- 
serve the  taxpayers'  money.     There  is 
more    awareness    when    someone    says, 
"John  Williams  is  coming."  than  per- 
haps there  was  even  in  Massachusetts 
when    the    word    went    out    that   Paul 
Revere  was  coming. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Delaware's  heroes 
was  also  a  cavalryman— Caesar  Rodney. 
His  timely  arrival  saved  the  day  for  the 
Union.  So  the  timely  arrival  of  Senator 
Williams  at  times  and  on  occasions 
when  things  need  to  be  uncovered  fear- 
lessly and  exposed  without  any  consid- 
eration whatever  of  the  party  or  status 
or  power  of  the  persons  concerned  has 
reminded  us  of  another  example  of  what 
Caesar  Rodney  means  to  Delaware  and 
to  the  Union. 

As  Senator  Williams  and  Senator 
BoGGs  know,  we  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  customarily  refer  to  Dela- 
ware as  our  "three  lower  counties."  but 
I  know  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  words 
and  the  actions  of  Senator  Williams  are 
so  often  reported,  and  with  approval, 
that  he  casts  credit  upon  those  of  us  who 
have  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  him.  I  must  admit  that  in  that 
sense  John  Williabis  is  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and.  to  a  degree,  rep- 
resents the  67  upper  counties  of  Dela- 
ware as  well. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  now  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton]. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Probably  I  read  the  newscast  Indicating 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  again  seek  reelection  with  more 
happiness  than  any  other  Senator,  for  I 
have  the  extracurricular  responsibility 
to  try  to  produce  more  seats  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle. 

Delaware  was  a  State  which  was  giv- 
ing me  some  concern  until  Senator  Wil- 
liams made  his  statement.  Now  I  can 
put  that  seat  safely  on  the  shelf,  for.  In- 
deed, he  will  be  returned. 

Senators  who  have  preceded  me  have 
given  tribute  to  his  great  contributions 
to  his  country,  to  his  State,  and  to  the 
Senate.    I  shall  not  repeat  them. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  closing  ob- 
servation. I  came  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  as  a  junior  member  and  served 
my  apprenticeship  on  that  committee. 
I  would  still  be  junior  If  It  were  not  for 
the  very  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  my  own 
leader,  who  happens  to  be  Junior  to  me 
on  that  committee.  But  never  once  was 
a  decision  made  on  that  committee  with 
respect  to  which  the  ranking  Republican 
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member  of  the  committee.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, did  not  take  all  of  us  into  his  con- 
fidence, laying  all  the  facts  on  the  table, 
and  never  once  has  he  tried  to  use  his 
position  of  leadership  in  any  way  that 
any  of  us  could  have  misunderstood. 
He  has  been  very  gracious.  I  consider 
him  to  be  one  of  the  great  assets  of  our 
Nation. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  insofar  as 
Delaware  is  concerned.  I  can  relax. 
There  are  other  States  about  which  I  can 

worry.  _,^  ^. 

Mr.    BOGGS.     I    thank    the    distm- 

guished  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Bennett),  who  is  also  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
me,  as  for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  this  is  a  very  happy  day. 
During  the  past  dozen  years  I  have  been 
very  fortunate  to  have  served  with  John 
WiLLiABts  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
During  the  past  few  years  he  has  been 
the  senior  member  of  that  committee 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 
Our  friendship  has  grown  and  ripened 
as  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  and  under  him.  The  thought 
of  the  Finance  Committee  without  John 
Williams  was  a  rather  bleak  outlook  for 
me  and  would  have  removed  much  of  the 
satisfaction  that  I  would  have  had  in 
continuing  my  service  on  the  committee, 
at  least  for  the  remainder  of  my  service 
in  the  Senate. 

But  the  news  that  Senator  Williams 
and  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  are  going 
to  stand  for  reelection  and  will  be  back 
in  their  old.  accustomed  places  when 
the  Senate  meets  again  in  January  is 
most  heartening. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
said.  John  Williams  is  more  than  a 
single  Senator — he  is  an  institution.  He 
has  been  described  as  the  Senate's  con- 
science. I  would  describe  him  as  the 
chicken  farmer  who  never  turns  chicken, 
no  matter  what  situation  he  faces. 

From  my  observation.  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  had  an  almost  unique  ability 
to  attract  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  who  have  had  trouble  with 
the  Government  which  seems  to  grow 
out  of  personal  corruption  on  the  part  ol 
one  of  its  employees.  The  people  have 
learned  that  If  they  take  their  trouble!  i 
to  John  Willlvms,  they  had  better  b< 
sure  that  the  charge  is  basically  true 
They  had  better  be  able  to  supporr 
whatever  charges  are  made.  Once  Sen 
ator  Williams  is  convinced  that  they  ar 
right,  in  his  quiet  way  he  will  go  forwar 
to  see  to  it  that  the  evil  situation 
remedied. 

Many  Senators  can  make  more  noisj 
when  we  stand  up  than  he  does, 
might  be  accurate  to  describe  Senator 
Williams  as  the  "still,  small  voice  oif 
the  Senate, "  because  he  is  effective  rei- 
gardless  of  the  distance  from  his  sealt 
at  which  he  can  be  heard.  Fortunately, 
I  sit  next  to  him  in  the  Senate,  and  II 
never  miss  a  word.  I 

Mr  President,  in  these  days  of  lowered 
moral  standards  around  the  country.  i|i 
these  days  when  there  is  an  unfortunat|e 


but  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  shrug  off 
evidences  of  corruption,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  in  the  Senate  a  man  who  has  be- 
come the  symbol  of  the  Senate's  essential 
integrity. 

We  are  fortunate  that  for  6  years  more, 
at  least,  the  chickens  in  Delaware  will 
have  to  get  along  as  best  they  can, 
while  the  chickens  in  the  Senate  will 
have  to  come  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Simpson). 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  yielding.  He  is  also 
a  friend  of  mine  of  long  standing. 
Mr  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  feel  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  some- 
thing with  respect  to  the  splendid  gen- 
tleman who  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  because,  in  my  short  stay  in 
the  Senate,  he  has  been  helpful,  gentle, 
and  considerate  of  me  as  a  newcomer, 
the  same  qualities  which  he  has  dis- 
played toward  all  other  Senators. 

I  was  distressed,  along  with  other 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  am  sure  many  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  when  news  came  that, 
in  all  probability,  this  distinguished 
gentleman  would  not  be  up  for  reelec- 
tion. I  sought  to  change  his  mind,  as 
did  thousands  of  others.  I  can  now  say 
we  were  successful  in  that  effort,  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  Nation  and  the  State 
of  Delaware.  Senator  Williams  has 
brought  fame  to  the  great  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

I  know  Senator  Willums  is  some- 
what embarrassed  while  we  heap  upon 
him  our  tributes  and  accolades.  He  rich- 
ly deserves  all  the  tributes  paid  to  him. 
We  know  of  the  contempt  he  has  for 
sham,  hypocrisy,  and  chicanery.  He  has 
evidenced  that  quality  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  in  his  work  on  the  Senate 
committees  which  he  graces. 

Out  in  wonderful  Wyoming  we  have 
a  saying: 

Give  us  men  to  match  our  mountains; 

Give  us  men  to  match  our  plains; 
Men  with  new  empires  In  their  visions; 
And  new  eras  In  their  brains. 


John  Williams  is  that  type  of  man. 
He  Is  a  great  American  who  is  revered 
in  Wyoming  and  the  West  as  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity.  He  not  only 
is  possessed  of  great  intelligence,  but  of 
.a  delightful  sense  of  humor — attributes 
which  have  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Delaware  and  the  Na- 
tion. ^  , 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  served  not  only  the  people  of 
his  State  but  of  the  country  as  a  great 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  given  to  us  has  been  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  people  of  this 
country  demand  a  clean,  strong,  honest 
American    Government;     and    perhaps 


more  than  most  men  or  women  in  the 
public  service,  our  colleague,  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  has  sought  con- 
stantly and  vigorously  to  give  them  just 

that. 

John  Williams  believes  that  American 
Government  is  for  the  many,  and  not 
for  the  selfish  few.  That  he  has  demon- 
strated again  and  again  on  this  floor. 

This  watchdog,  this  voice  of  public 
conscience,  this  nemesis  of  evil,  this 
courageous  servant,  has  graced  this 
Chamber  for  many  years;  and  all  of  us, 
John,  look  forward  to  the  honor  of  wel- 
coming you  again  next  January  for  an- 
other 6  years  of  dedicated  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  honest,  decent,  forward- 
looking  Government  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  news  dispatches  were  carried  in  the 
press  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware had  agreed  to  serve  his  country  for 
another  6  years,  the  news  made  head- 
lines not  only  in  the  eastern  newspapers, 
but  in  Kansas  and  the  rest  of  the  Middle 
West. 

It  would  have  been  a  tragic  loss  to  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  had  Senator  Wil- 
liams not  permitted  his  name  to  go  be- 
fore the  electorate  of  Delaware  for  re- 
election to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Not  only  do 
the  people  hold  him  in  high  regard,  but 
they  recognize  his  outstanding  service  to 
this  body  and  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Sena- 
tor Williams  on  three  committees,  and 
to  sit  next  to  him  on  those  three  com- 
mittees; namely,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  I  think  I 
probably  know  more  than  most  Senators 
do  of  the  deep  interest,  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  great  ability  Senator  Williams 
has  displayed  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems that  come  up  for  discussion  in  those 
committees. 

His  keen  perception  of  the  intricacies 
of  tax  legislation  is  of  great  value  not 
only  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Congress,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  true  that  Senator  Williams  rep- 
resents Delaware,  one  of  the  wealthy.  In- 
fluential States  of  this  Nation;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  in  the  committee,  where 
tax  legislation  is  written,  his  interest  Is 
In  the  small  taxpayer.    That  has  been 
true  time  and  time  again.    I  could  men- 
tion specific  Instances,  which  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  do.    I  had 
the  honor  to  be  associated  with  him  In 
writing  the  1954  and  tiie  1963  revenue 
legislation.    On  one  mrftter  we  disagree, 
but  we  understand  each  other.    I  refer 
to  the  matter  of  the  depletion  allowance 
for  gas  and  oil.     I  oppose  his  position  In 
that  matter,  and  he  opposes  mine,  but  we 
understand  each  other  on  this  particular 
problem. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Senate  that 
Senator  Williams  Is  willing  to  consider 
continuing  as  the  servant  not  only  of  the 
people  of  Delaware,  but  of  the  Nation. 

I  heartily  endorse  what  several  Sena- 
tors have  already  said.  I  believe  I  am 
probably  as  close  to  Senator  Williams 
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In  committee  service  as  any  other  Sena- 
tor. He  Is  truly  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate.  He  Is  truly  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Under  the 
great  leadership  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  from 
the  State  of  Delaware,  John  Williams, 
I  can  assure  the  citizens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion that  their  tax  affairs  are  In  good 
hands. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
and  able  junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  add  my  voice  to  the 
voices  of  numerous  Senators  who  have 
already  spoken.  I  note  with  Interest  that 
this  deserved  tribute  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  come  from  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Ver- 
mont to  Utah,  and  all  the  States  In 
between. 

This  Is  extremely  Important.  It  shows 
the  wide  scope  of  Senator  Williams' 
service  and  regard.  His  ability  and  In- 
tegrity have  been  commented  on  so  com- 
pletely that  I  need  add  nothing  further 
In  tribute  to  his  qualities.  I  heartily 
second  the  comments  of  other  Senators. 
In  addition  to  everything  that  has  been 
said.  Senator  Williams  is  a  warm,  enter- 
taining human  being,  who  is  a  marvelous 
addition  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  look  forward  to  being  in  Delaware  and 
speaking  before  the  Republican  State 
convention  some  time  early  In  May.  at 
which  time  perhaps  I  can  make  a  better 
exposition  to  the  people  of  Delaware  con- 
cerning the  great  service  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  rendered  to  his  country. wli5 

In  the  short  2  years  that  I  have  begrt.  in 
the  Senate.  I  remember  Senator  Wil- 
liams reporting  on  our  loss  of  wheat,  and 
our  exports  to  Australia,  creating  a  situ- 
ation In  which  our  whole  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  reinvestigated  and  changed. 
I  remember  that  the  Senator  Instigated 
the  Bobby  Baker  Investigation. 

These  two  services  were  outstanding. 
There  have  been  many  others.  I  add  my 
voice  to  the  tributes  which  he  has  already 
received. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  Senator.  We  in  Uel- 
aware  are  looking  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  visit  of  the  Senator. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished,  out- 
standing, and  able  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  our  50th  State. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  I  discussed  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  would  seek  reelection  to  the 
Senate  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  Senator  Informed  me  that  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  if  he  chooses  not  to  run  he 
is  deserving  of  the  rest  which  that  choice 
affords  him.  for  the  Senator,  during  his 
three  terms  in  office,  has  already  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country. 


I  was  very  happy  today  to  learn  that 
he  has  now  decided  to  seek  reelection 
to  the  Senate.    The  Senator  is  a  great 
asset  to  this  Senate.     He  is  indeed  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate.    As  the  Sena- 
tor is  a  large  chicken  raiser.  I  would  like 
to  allude  to  the  story  of  Chicken  Little. 
When    someone    threw    some    dirt    on 
Chicken     Little.     Chicken     Little     ran 
around  and  cried.  "The  sky  is  falling 
down."    The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
certainly  not  a  Chicken  Little.     He  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  and  courage  in 
debates  in  the  Senate  and  its  committees. 
No  matter  how  difficult  or  confused 
the  situation  may  be.  or  how  strong  the 
battle  of  words  may  rage  against  him, 
the  Senator  has  always  remained  calm 
and  collected,  has  stood  his  ground  and 
given  battle.     The  sky  never  falls  on  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.     I  have  Ustened 
with  much  respect  to  many  of  his  state- 
ments.    He  has  one  great  characteristic, 
and  that  is  his  ability  to  ferret  out  the 
kernel,  to  ferret  out  the  heart  of  a  com- 
plicated problem. 

I  have  sat  here  many  times  and  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  tell  us  what  the  real 
problem  is  in  a  confused  situation.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  one 
of  the  most  able,  and  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  distinguished  Senators 
in  this  assembly. 

The  people  of  Delaware  should  be  com- 
plimented and  congratulated  for  his  fine 
decision  to  seek  reelection.  The  people 
of  our  Nation  should  be  complimented. 
I  know  that  they  are  very  happy  that 
he  has  decided  to  seek  reelection. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  his.  His 
counsel  has  been  of  great  value  to  me. 
He  has  given  me  advice  on  many  occa- 
sions, for  which  I  am  very  thankful. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  be  reelected.  I  extend  to  him  this 
further  wish:  "May  his  blessings  be  as 
full,  as  the  eastern  ocean,  and  may  his 
life  be  as  everlasting  as  the  southern 

hills." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate stands  to  gain  by  the  decision  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  to  place, 
as  he  always  has,  the  public  good  above 
his  personal  desires. 

His  determination  to  seek  reelection  is 
something  we  had  fervently  hoped  for  yet 
not  fully  anticipated. 

Across  this  broad  land  of  ours  no  Amer- 
ican more  nearly  symbolizes  the  spirit  of 
Integrity  which  all  esteem  and  few  ever 
wholly  attain. 

On  behalf  of  millions  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  who  look  to  John  Williams 
for  guidance  when  public  morals  become 
lax  £ind  public  virtue  is  lacking,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
his  wise  and  gracious  decision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished,  able,  friendly,  and  gra- 
cious minority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
occasion  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  had  contemplated 
retirement  from  public  service.  I  share 
the  sentiment  and  Joyful  feeling  that  has 
been  expressed  here  today  because,  upon 
further  consideration,  he  has  decided  to 


seek  reelection  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a 
fourth  term.  I  am  delighted  and  happy 
for  many  reasons.  But  my  principal  rea- 
son for  being  happy  is  that  I  beUeve.  in 
terms  of  age.  perhaps  I  can  assume  the 
condescension  of  the  patriarch  and  say 
he  is  still  in  three-cornered  pants,  al- 
though I  am  afraid  that  would  be  rather 
extreme.  The  Congressional  Directory 
indicates  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  achieved  three-score 
years. 

He  has  a  talent  and  a  gift.  That  tal- 
ent should  not  be  wasted.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  would  do  with  himself  if 
after  three  terms  In  the  Senate,  at  age 
60,  he  sought  the  blessings  of  retire- 
ment. After  such  an  active  life  and  the 
articulations  of  such  a  great  talent,  he 
might  become  lonely  after  he  had  left 
us. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  yoimg  asso- 
ciate. Timothy,  the  Apostle  Paul  said: 
Neglect  not  the  gift  that  Is  In  thee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  a  gift.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it 
neglected.  I  want  to  see  it  expressed  to 
the  fullest,  and  with  all  the  vigor  at  his 
command.  There  still  are  so  many  years 
of  fruitful  service  ahead  that  we  do  not 
merely  congratulate  him  on  seeking  pub- 
lic office  again.  We  congratulate  our- 
selves that  he  does  so,  and  that  he  can 
continue  to  do  the  task  that  he  has  been 
doing,  and  in  which  he  has  made  a  great 
name  for  himself. 

I  am  glad  for  the  country,  and  for  the 
contribution  that  he  will  make,  even  as 
he  has  made  it  In  the  days  gone  by.  I 
am  glad  for  his  State  and  his  commu- 
nity. I  am  glad  for  his  blessed  spouse, 
Elsie  Williams.  She  has  so  enshrined 
herself  in  the  hearts  of  people  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  that  if  our  distinguished 
Senator  left,  there  would  still  be  an  addi- 
tional void,  because  Elsie  Williams  would 
have  also  left. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  I  am 
glad  for  his  daughter  and  his  three 
grandchildren.  I  am  not  sure  how  old 
they  are.  We  have  talked  about  grand- 
children a  good  many  times,  because  it 
is  the  habit  of  grandfathers  to  do  so. 
I  am  sure,  if  they  are  old  enough  fully 
to  understand,  that  they  would  place 
their  seal  of  approval  upon  his  decision 
and  would  say,  "Grandpa,  we  are  glad 
that  you  have  decided  to  run  for  office 
again." 

So,  for  the  country,  for  the  State,  for 
his  family,  and  for  the  people  by  and 
large,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  that 
probing  gift  of  his,  which  is  a  veritable 
gift  of  genius  which  brings  truth  to  the 
surface.  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  in 
the  life  of  a  legislator,  when  he  has 
learned  how  to  dig  out  the  truth,  even  as 
a  miner  brings  the  riches  of  the  earth 
to  the  surface,  he  has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  country. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
committee  in  which  tax  legislation  and 
other  important  matters  are  determined. 

So  we  salute  our  friend  on  his  deci- 
sion to  seek  reelection.  I  believe  the 
country  will  applaud  his  decision.  I  be- 
lieve the  citizens  of  Delaware  will  ap- 
plaud it. 

I  can  only  hope.  John  Williams,  that 
as  you  are  reelected  to  your  fourth  full 
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term  in  the  Senat^-not  an  inconsider- 
able achievement  in  itself— you  wiu  ue 
back  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  wis- 
dom your  prudence,  your  kindliness,  but. 
over'and  above  anything  else,  your  cour- 

If  it  were  given  to  me  to  rewrite  the 
book  "Profiles  in  Courage."  I  am  sure 
that  I  would  select  you  as  one  who  de- 
served accolade. 

So  I  shall  be  happy.  God  wUling.  to 
see  you  back  here,  even  as  you  are  here 

now 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  genuine  pleasure  m  Senatoi 
John  Williams'  announcement  that  he 
will  run  for  a  fourth  term  in  the  U.S 

Scnsitc 

JOHN  Williams  exemplifies  the  kind  o 
Senator  I  wish  I  might  be.  His  18  years; 
of  service  have  provided  background  in 
every  phase  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment His  keen  intellect  probes  the  re- 
cesses of  bureaucratic  government  wher ; 
wrongdoing  may  escape  the  scrutiny  of 

all  others.  .^        t-.    ^ipv 

He  is  the  soul  of  integnty.     People 
trust  him  wtih  impUcit  confidence  that 
"Honest  JOHN"  will  never  fail  to  do  the 
right  thing.    In  him  the  Senate  has  ^ 
vigilant  crusader  for  what  is  right  m 
Government  and  I  rejoice  in  his  deci- 
sion to  run  again.  I 
Mr    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   Presiden^. 
I  wish  to  join  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
this  morning  who  congratulated  the  serl- 
ior   Senator    from   Delaware   upon   his 
decision  to  become   a  candidate  for   a 
fourth  term.                                           .1 

As  one  who  campaigned  for  the  senitr 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  was  impressed 
very  early  by  his  abUity.  I  campaigniid 
in  Delaware  for  him  before  he  was  elect- 
ed the  first  time.  As  a  colleague  of  his 
for  18  years.  I  have  watched  his  woj-k 
with  admiration.  His  courage  and  in- 
dependence are  outstanding.  His  con- 
scientiousness to  duty  is  superb.  He  lis 
always  on  the  job,  and  knows  w'hat  t|ie 
business  of  the  Senate  is  at  all  tunes 

Delaware  is  fortunate  in  havmg  hjm 
make  this  decision  to  continue  for  a^- 

°^I^^n<SSy  hope  that  he  will  be  elecOed 
next  November  for  his  fourth  term.     , 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  *m 
very  happy  that  our  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware. JoSn  WILLIAMS,  has  decided  to  Je- 
come  again  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  San- 
ate  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people|  of 
Delaware,  conscious  of  his  great  con- 
tributions to  the  NaUon  and  to  Dela- 
ware. wUl  elect  Senator  Williams  to 

fourth  term.  ^  .^  *.    *u^r« 

John  Williams  needs  no  tribute  inom 
any  of  us  who  serve  with  him. 
integrity,  fearlessness,  attention  to  djty. 
and  insistence  on  honor  and  hondsty 
In  public  life  are  known  to  the  pecjpie 
of  the  United  States.  J 

I  had  the  honor  of  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  in  the  same  y^ar. 
1947  with  Senator  Williams— although 
I  have  not  ser\-ed  continuously  since  Wiat 
time  Of  the  50  RepubUcan  Senators 
serving  at  that  time,  only  Sena^rs 
Aiken  Saltonstall,  Hickenlooper. 
Young  and  Williabis  have  remained  in 
the  Senate,  serving  continuously.    3en- 
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ator  Williams  was  the  first  Senator  I 
met  when  I  came  to  Washington,  and 
I  am  glad  that  our  friendship  has  re- 
mained firm  throughout  the  years. 

The  Nation,  as  well  as  Delaware,  should 
be  proud  that  Senator  John  Williams 
wUl  continue  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances.  I  feel  it  my  privilege  and 
duty  and  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  senior   Senator   from   Dela- 

ware 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  always  been  the  custom 
in  the  Senate  when  one  of  its  Members 
has  passed  away  to  take  time  to  eulogize 
the  memory  of  our  departed  friend. 

Recognizing  that  tradition,  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  the  past  hour,  pinchmg 
myself  to  see  whether  I  am  here  or 
whether  I  have  passed  on. 

I  say  to  each  of  my  colleagues  that  i 
deeply  appreciate  all  the  kind  remarks 
which  have  been  made  this  afternoon. 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  I  am  not  worthy 
of  aU  that  has  been  said;  but.  neverthe- 
less I  can  assure  Senators  that  every- 
thing that  each  of  them  has  said  will 
long  be  cherished  and  remembered. 

None  of  us  knows  what  lies  ahead.  To 
me  the  question  of  whether  I  shall  be  re- 
elected this  year  is  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance. I  am  not  so  conceited  as  to 
think  that  if  I  am  not  reelected  someone 
else  cannot  take  my  place. 

We  have  a  great  country,  and  it  will 
move  on.  If  I  were  to  be  granted  one 
wish  here  today,  it  would  not  be  for  my 
reelection,  but  rather,  that  in  the  years 
to  come,  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate, 
back  home,  and  throughout  the  country 
I  shall  continue  to  try  to  be  worthy  of 
what  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
We  extend  to  him  our  highest  regards 
and  best  wishes. 

I  thank  the  gracious  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  for  yielding 
the  floor  to  us  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
do  so,  especially  under  the  circum- 
st.&nc6S. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
losing  the  floor,  and  without  the  resump- 
tion of  my  remarks  counting  as  an  addi- 
tional appearance,  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  that  I 
may  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sender,  the  place  and  date  of  postmark- 
ing the  class  of  mail  and  any  other  ex- 
terior data  on  all  mail  going  to  a  par- 
ticular addressee  or  address.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  maU  cover  is.  of  course,  to  de- 
termine who  is  corresponding  with  the 
person  or  persons  covered.  It  is  a  clear- 
cut  example  of  the  Government  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  information  which  is 
none  of  its  business. 

Like  wiretapping,  it  is  an  interference 
with  free  and  unhampered  communica- 
tion It  thereby  infringes  on  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  association  as 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment.  But 
beyond  this,  it  interferes  with  the  ad- 
dressee's right  of  privacy— his  right  as 
against  the  Government  to  be  let  alone. 
This  right  is  probably  the  most  basic  one 
in  our  free  society.  It  was  this  right  that 
James  Otis  so  eloquently  defended  in  a 
Boston  court  in  1761.  It  has  been  said 
the  child  "Independence"  was  bom  there 
and  then  in  that  Boston  courtroom. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  right  of 
privacy  without  turning  to  the  words  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Boyd  case  de- 
cided in  1886.  The  Court  after  referring 
to  Lord  Camden's  opinion  in  Entick 
against  Carrington  said: 

The  prtnclples  laid  down  in  this  opinion 
affect    the    very    essence    of    constitutional 
liberty    and    security.    They    reach    farther 
than  the  concrete  form  of  the  case  then  be- 
fore the  court,  with  Its  adventitious  circum- 
stances; they  apply  to  all  Invasions  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  Its  en^yees  of 
the  sanctity  of  a  man's  home  ancT^e  priva- 
cies of  Ufe.     It   Is  not  the  breaking  of  his 
doors,  and  the  rummaging  of  his  drawers, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  offense; 
but    it    is   the    Invasion   of    his    Indefeasible 
right  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty, 
and  private  property,  where  that  right  has 
never   been   forfeited   by   his   conviction   of 
some   public  offense— it  Is  the  invasion   of 
this  sacred  right  which  underlies  and  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  Lord  Camden's  Judg- 
ment. 


1961t 
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MAIL  SURVEILLANCE 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  11  I  introduced  S.  2627 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  "mail  covers.  A 
mail  cover  is  a  surveillance  technique  in 
which  the  Post  Office  systematically  re- 
cords  the    name    and   address    of    the 


Similarly,  one  must  also  turn  to  the 
words  of  Justice  Brandeis  in  his  famous 
Olmstead  dissent.  This  dissenting  opin- 
ion is  a  masterful  discussion  of  the  right 
of  privacy.  Justice  Brandeis  said  in 
part: 

The  makers  of  our  Constitution  undertook 
to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.     They  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his  feel- 
ings and  of  his  intellect.     They  knew  that 
only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
factions of  life  are  to  be  found  In  material 
things      They  sought  to  protect  Americans 
in  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  sensations.    They  conferred, 
as  against  the  Government,  the  right  to  be 
let  alone— the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men. 
To  protect  that  right,  every  unjustifiable  In- 
trusion by  the  Government  upon  the  privacy 
of  the  Individual,  whatever  the  means  em- 
ployed, must  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment. 

The  Justice  sounded  a  warning  with 
these  words: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repeal  In- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  evU-mlnded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  Insidi- 
ous encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning,  but  without  understanding. 


Mr.  President,  this  entire  opinion  is  so 
relevant  to  the  issue  of  mail  covers,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
mail  covers  are  destructive  of  the  fiber 
of  our  free  society.    It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service  will   be   able  to  schedule 
hearings  in  the  near  future  on  the  bill  I 
have  introduced.     I  am  confident  that 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  others  can  shed  a  great  deal  of 
Ught  on  this  issue.     One  point  I  have 
learned  In  the  last  few  years  in  my  study 
of  surreptitious  police  techniques  is  that 
only  a  minute  portion  of  the  instances 
when  such  techniques  are  used  come  to 
light.    The  vast  bulk  of  mall  covers  go 
on   and  come  off  without  the   victims 
learning  of  their  existence.     The  vast 
bulk  of  wiretaps  go  on  and  come  off  with- 
out the  victims  learning  of  their  exist- 
ence.   Therefore,    hearings    should    be 
most  enlightening,  for  the  light  of  public 
knowledge  would  be  focused  on  the  prac- 
tice.   There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
once  the  full  facts  are  known  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  our  Nation  will 
demand  this  tampering  with  the  mail 
cease.    The  Post  Office  Department's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  receive  and  deliver  mail. 
It  has  no  authority  to  spy  on  a  patron 
for  its  own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of 
another  Government  agency.    If  postal 
laws  are  being  violated,  there  are  lawful 
procedures  which  can  be  used  to  appre- 
hend   the   violator    and    bring   him   to 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  editorials 
on  the  subject  published  by  some  of  our 
Nation's  leading  newspapers  have  come 
to  my  attention  since  I  introduced  S. 
2627.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

EXHlBir    1 


Dissenting  Opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  on  Wiretapping 
The   defendants    were   convicted    of    con- 
spiring to  violate  the  National  Prohibition 
Act.     Before  any  of  the  persons  now  charged 
had    been    arrested    or    Indicted,    the    tele- 
phones by  means  of  which  they  habitually 
communicated  with   one  another  and  with 
others  had  been  tapped  by  Federal  officers. 
To  this  end.  a  lineman  of  long  experience  In 
wiretapping  was  employed,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  at  Its  expense.     He  tapped 
eight  telephones,  some  In  the  homes  of  the 
persons  charged,  some  In  their  offices.     Act- 
ing  on  behalf  of   the   Government   and    In 
their  official  capacity,  at  least  six  other  pro- 
hibition   agents    listened    over    the    tapped 
wires    and    reported    the    messages    taken. 
Their  operations  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly   5  months.     The   typewritten   record 
of  the  notes  of  conversations  overheard  oc- 
cupies 775  typewritten  pages.     By  objections 
seasonably  made  and  persistently  renewed, 
the  defendants  objected  to  the  admission  of 
the   evidence   obtained   by    wiretapping,   on 
the    ground    that    the    Government's    wire- 
tapping constituted  an  unreasonable  search 
and    seizure,    In    violation    of    the    fourth 
amendment;  p.nd  that  the  vise  as  evidence  of 
the  conversations  overheard  compelled  the 


defendants  to  be  witnesses  against  them- 
selves. In  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
The  Government  makes  no  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  methods  employed  by  Its  officers. 
Indeed,  It  concedes  that  If  wiretapping  can 
be  deemed  a  search  and  seizure  within  the 
fourth  amendment,  Euch  wiretapping  as 
was  practiced  in  the  case  at  bar  was  an  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure,  and  that  the 
evidence  thus  obtained  was  inadmissible. 
But  It  relies  on  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment; and  It  claims  that  the  protection 
given  thereby  cannot  properly  be  held  to 
Include  a  telephone  conversation. 

"We    must   never   forget,"   said    Mr.   Chief 
Justice  Marshall  In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland. 
It  Wheat.  316,  407,  "that  It  U  a  constitution 
we  are  expounding."    Since  then,  this  Court 
has  repeatedly  sustained  the  exercises  of  pow- 
er by  Congress,  under  various  clauses  of  that 
instrument,  over  objects  of  which  the  Fathers 
could  not  have  dreamed.    See  Pensacola  Tel- 
egraph Co.  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
96  U  S.  1,  9:  Sorth  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  North  Da- 
kota 250  U.S.  135;  Dakota  Central  Telephone 
Co   V    South  Dakota.  250  U.S.  163;  Brooks  v. 
United  States,  267  U.S.  432.    We  have  likewise 
held  that  general  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  Government,  like  those  embodied  in  the 
due  process  clauses  of   the  fifth  and  four- 
teenth   amendments,    do    not    forbid     the 
United   States   or   the   States   from   meeting 
modern  conditions  by  regulations  which  "a 
century  ago,  or  even  half  a  century  ago,  prob- 
ably would  have  been  rejected  as  arbitrary 
and  oppressive."     Village  of  Euclid  v.  Ambler 
Realty  Co..  272  U.S.   365,  387;   Buck  v.  Bell. 
274  U.S.  200.    Clauses  guaranteeing  to  the  In- 
dividual protection  against  specific  abuses  of 
power,  must  have  a  slmUar  capacity  of  adap- 
tation to  a  changing  world.    It  was  with  ref- 
erence to  such  a  clause  that  this  Court  said 
in  Weems  v.  United  States.  217  U.S.  349,  373: 
"Legislation,    Ixjth   statutory    and    constitu- 
tional.  Is   enacted.    It   is   true,   from   an   ex- 
perience of  evUs,  but  its  general  language 
should  not  therefore,  be  necessarily  confined 
to  the  form  that  evil  had  theretofore  taken. 
Time   works   changes,   brings   into  existence 
new  conditions  and  purposes.     Therefore  a 
principle   to   be   vital   mvist   be   capable    of 
wider  application  than  the  mischief  which 
gave  It  birth.    This  is  peculiarly  true  of  con- 
stitution.    They  are   not  ephemeral   enact- 
ments, designed  to  meet  passing  occasions. 
They  are,  to  use  the  works  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  'designed  to  approach  Immortality 
as    nearly    as    human    Institutions    can    ap- 
proach It.'    The  future  Is  their  care  and  pro- 
vision for  events  of  good  and  bad  tendencies 
of  which  no  prophecy  can  be  made.     In  the 
application  of  a  constitution,  therefore  our 
contemplation  cannot  be  only  of  what  has 
been  but  of  what  may  be.    Under  any  other 
rule  a  constitution  would  Indeed  be  as  easy 
of   application   as  It  would   be  deficient  In 
efficacy   and    power.     Its   general   principles 
would  have  little  value  and  be  converted  by 
precedent   Into   Important   and   lifeless   for- 
mulas.    Rights  declared  In  words  might  be 
lost  In  reality." 

When  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments 
were  adopted,  "the  form  that  evil  had  there- 
tofore taken,"  had  been  necessarUy  simple. 
Force  and  violence  were  then  the  only  means 
known  to  man  by  which  a  Government  could 
directly  effect  self-incrimination.  It  could 
compel  the  Individual  to  testify— a  compul- 
sion effected,  If  need  be.  by  torture.  It  could 
secure  possession  of  his  papers  and  other  ar- 
ticles incident  to  his  private  life— a  seizure 
effected.  If  need  be,  by  breaking  and  entry. 
Protection  against  such  Invasion  of  "the 
sanctities  of  a  man's  home  and  the  privacies 
of  life"  was  provided  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
amendments  by  specific  language.  Bovd  v. 
United  States,  116  U.S.  616,  630.  But  "time 
works  changes,  brings  Into  existence  new  con- 
dltlons  and  purposes."  Subtler  and  more 
far-reaching  means  of  Invading  privacy  have 
become  available  to  the  Government.    DU- 


covery  and  invention  have  made  It  possible 
for  the  Government  by  means  far  more  effec- 
tive than  stretching  upon  the  rack,  to  obtain 
disclosure  In  court  of  what  Is  whispered  in 
the  closet. 

Moreover,  "In  the  application  of  a  consti- 
tution, our  contemplation  cannot  be  only  of 
what  has  been  but  of  what  may  be."     The 
progress  of  science  In  fiu-nlshlng  the  Gov- 
ernment   with    means    of    espionage    is   not 
likely  to  stop  with  wiretapping.     Ways  may 
some  day  be  developed  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment, without  removing  papers  from  secret 
drawers,  can  reproduce  them  In  court,  and  by 
which  It  will  be  enabled  to  expose  to  a  Jury 
the  most  Intimate  occurrences  of  the  home. 
Advances  In  the  psychic  and  related  sciences 
may   bring  means  of  exploring  unexpressed 
beliefs,  thoughts  and  emotions.    "That  places 
the  liberty   of  every  man   In  the  hands  of 
every  petty  officer"  was  said  by  James  Otis 
of  much  lesser  Intrusions  than  these. ^     To 
Lord  Camden,  a  far  slighter  Intrusion  seemed 
"subversive  of  all  the  comforts  of  society." ' 
Can  It  be  that  the  Constitution  affords  no 
protection  against  such  Invasions  of  Individ- 
ual security? 

A   sufficient   answer    Is   fo\md   In   Boyd   v. 
United  States,  116  US.  616,  627-630,  a  case 
that  will   be   remembered    as   long   as   civil 
liberty  lives  in  the  United  States.    This  Court 
there  reviewed  the  history  that  lay  behind 
the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments.    We  said 
with  reference  to  Lord  Camden's  Judgment 
in   Entick  v.   Carrington.   19    Howell's   State 
Trials,  1030:  "The  principles  laid  down  in  thl« 
opinion  affect  the  very  essence  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  security.    They  reach  far- 
ther than  the  concrete  form  of  the  case  there 
before  the  court,  with  Its  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances;  they  apply  to  all  invasions  on 
the   part  of  the   Government   and   Its   em- 
ployes of  the  sanctities  of  a  man's  home  and 
the  privacies  of  life.     It  U  not  the  breaking 
of  his  doors,  and  the  rummaging  of  his  draw- 
ers, that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  of- 
fense; but  It  Is  the  Invasion  of  his  Indefeasi- 
ble right  of  personal  security,  personal  lib- 
erty and  private  property,  where  that  right 
has  never  been  forfeited  by  his  conviction 
of  some  public  offence, — It  Is  the  Invasion  of 
this  sacred  right  which  underlies  and  con-. 
stltutes  the  essence  of  Lord  Camden's  Judg- 
ment.    Breaking  Into  a  house  and  opening 
boxes  and  drawers  are  circumstances  of  ag- 
gravation; but  any  forcible  and  compulsory 
extortion  of  a  man's  own  testimony  or  of  his 
private  papers  to  be  used  as  evidence  of  a 
crime  or  to  forfeit  his  goods.  Is  within  the 
condemnation  of  that  Judgment.    In  this  re- 
gard the  fovu^th  and  fifth  amendments  run 
almost  into  each  other."  • 

In  Ex  parte  Jackson,  96  U.S.  727,  It  was  held 
that  a  sealed  letter  entrusted  to  the  mall  Is 


1  Otis'  Argument  against  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance. See  Tudor,  James  Otis,  p.  66;  John 
Adams  Works,  Vol.  n,  p.  524;  Mlnot.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  Massachusetta 
Bay.  Vol.  II,  p.  95. 

*  Entick   v.  Carrington.   19   Howell's  State 

Trials,  1030,  1066. 

»In   Interstate   Commerce   Commission   v. 
Bnmson.    154   U.S.   447,   479,   the    statement 
made  In  the   Boyd   case  was  repeated;    and 
the  Court  quoted  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Field  In  In  re  Pacific  Railway  Commis- 
sion, 32  Fed.  241,  250:  "Of  aU  the  rlghU  of 
the  citizen,  few  are   of  greater  Importance 
or  more  essential  to  his  peace  and  happi- 
ness than  the  right  of  personal  secvirlty,  and 
that  Involves,  not  merely  protection  of  his 
person  from  assavUt,  but  exemption  of  his 
private  affairs,  books,  and  papers,  from  the 
Inspection  and  scrutiny  of  others.    Without 
the  enjoyment  of  this  right,  all  others  would 
lose  half  their  value."     The  Boyd  case  has 
been  recently  reaffirmed  In  Silverthome  Lum- 
ber  Co.   V.   United  States.   251    U.S.  386.   in 
Gouled  v.  United  States.  226  U.S.  298,  and  In 
Byars  v.  United  States,  273  VS.  28. 
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protected  by  the  amendments.     The  mall  Is 
S^bUc  service  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment      The  telephone  is  a  public  service  fur- 
nUhed  by  Its  authority.     There  is.  In  essence 
no  difference  between  the  sealed  letter  and 
the    private    telephone    message.      As    Judge 
Rudkln  said  below:  -True  the  one -Is  visible^ 
the  other  Invisible;  the  one  Is  tangible    the 
other  intangible;   the  one  Is  sealed  ajnd  the 
other   unsealed,   but    these    are   distinctions 
without  a  difference."     The  evil  Incident  to 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the   telephone  is 
far  greater  than  that  involved  In  tampering 
with  the  malls.     Whenever  a  telephone  line 
la  tapped,  the  privacy  of  the  persons  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  Is  Invaded  and  all  conversa- 
tions between  them  upon  any  subject  and  al- 
though  proper,   confidential   and   privileged 
may  be  overheard.    Moreover,  the  tapping  of 
one  man's  telephone  line  Involves  the  tap- 
ping of  the  telephone  of  every  other  person 
whom  he  may  call  or  who  may  call  him.    As 
a  means  of  espionage  writs  of  assistance  and 
general  warrants  are  but  puny  Instruments  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  when  compared  with 
wiretapping 

Time  and  again,  this  Court  In  giving  effect 
to  the  principle  underlying  the  fourth  amend- 
ment  has  refused  to  place  an  unduly  literal 
construction  upon  it.     This  was  notably  Il- 
lustrated   m   the   Boyd   case   Itself.     Taking 
language  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  there  Is 
no  -search"  or  "seizure"  when  a  defendant 
is  required  to  produce  a  document  in   the 
orderly  process  of  a  court's  procedure.     "The 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable   searches    and    seizures."    would 
not   be   violated,   under   any   ordinary   con- 
struction of  language,  by  compelling  obedi- 
ence to  a  subpena.     But  this  Court  holds  the 
evidence  inadmissible  simply  because  the  in- 
formation leading  to  the  Issue  of  the  subpena 
haa   been   unlawfully   secured.     Silverthorne 
Lumber  Co    v.   United  States.  251   U.S.   385. 
Uterally.  there  la  no  "search"  or  "seizure- 
when  a  friendly  visitor  abstracts  papers  from 
an  office:    yet  we  held  in  Gouled  ^-   Untied 
States  258  U.S.  298.  that  evidence  so  obtained 
could  not  be  used.     No  court  which  looked  at 
the  words  of  the  amendment  rather  than  at 
its  underlying  Purpose  would  hold,  as  thte 
court  did  in  Ex  parte  Jackson,  96  US.  727.  7da. 
that  its  protection  extended  to  letters  In  the 
malls      The  provision  against  self-incrimina- 
tion in  the  fifth  amendment  has  been  given 
an    equally    broad    construction.     The    lan- 
guage  is:    "No   person   •   •    •  shall   be   com- 
pelled In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself."     Yet  we  have  held,  not  only 
that  the   protection  of  the  amendment  ex- 
tends to  a  witness  before  a  grand  Jury,  al- 
though he  has  not  been  charged  with  crime. 
Counselman  v.  Hitchcock,  142  U.S.  547.  562. 
586.  but  that:  "It  applies  alike  to  civil  and 
criminal   proceedings,  wherever  the   answer 
might  tend  to  subject  to  criminal  responsi- 
bility him  who  gives  It.     The  privilege  pro- 
tects a  mere  witness  as  fully  as  It  does  one 
who  Is  also  a  party  defendant."     McCarthy 
v.   Arndstein.  266  U.S.   34.   40.     The   narrow 
language  of  the  amendment  has  been  con 
slstently  construed  In  the  light  of  Its  object, 
"to  insure  that  a  person  should  not  be  com- 
pelled, when  acting  as  a  witness  In  any  in- 
vestigation, to  give  testimony  which  might 
tend  to  show  that  he  himself  had  committed 
a  crime.    The  privilege  is  limited  to  crimina] 
matters,  but  it  is  as  broad  as  the  mlschlel 
against  which  It  seeks  to  guard."     Counsel 
man  v.  Hitchcock,  supra,  page  562. 

Decisions  of  this  Court  applying  the  prln 
clple   of   the  Boyd   case  have  settled   th.e8< 
things.     Unjustified  search  and  seizure  vlo 
lates  the  Fourth  Amendment,  whatever  th(( 
character  of  the  paper;  ♦  whether  the  pape* 
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when  taken  by  the  federal  officer  was  in  the 
home.'  in  an  office «  or  elsewhere;  ■  whether 
the  taking  was  effected  by  force,'  by  fraud,» 
or  In  the  orderly  process  of  a  courts  pro- 
cedure "■  Prom  these  decisions.  It  follows 
LiecessarUy  that  the  amendment  Is  violated 
by  the  officer's  reading  the  paper  without  a 
physical  seizure  without  his  even  touching 
)f  and  that  use.  in  any  criminal  proceeding, 
of  the  contents  of  the  paper  so  examined— 
as  where  they  are  testified  to  by  a  federal 
officer  who  thus  saw  the  document  or  where, 
through  knowledge  so  obtained,  a  copy  has 
been  procured  elsewhere  "—any  such  use 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

The  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Amend- 
ments is  much  broader  In  scope.  The 
makers  of  our  Constitution  undertook  to 
secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  They  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his  feel- 
ings and  of  his  Intellect.  They  knew  that 
only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure  and  satis- 
factions of  life  are  to  be  found  in  material 
things.  They  sought  to  protect  Americans 
in  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emo- 
tions and  their  sensations.  They  conferred, 
as  against  the  Government,  the  right  to  be 
let  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men. 
To  protect  that  right,  every  unjustifiable 
intrusion  by  the  Government  upon  the 
privacy  of  the  individual,  whatever  the 
means  employed,  must  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment.  And  the 
use.  as  evidence  In  a  criminal  proceeding,  of 
facts  ascertained  by  such  intrusion  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  fifth. 

Applying  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments the  established  rule  of  construction, 
the  defendants'  objections  to  the  evidence 
obtained  by  wire-tapping  must.  In  my  opin- 
ion, be  sustained.  It  is,  of  course,  immate- 
rial where  the  physical  connection  with  the 
telephone  wires  leading  Into  the  defendants- 
premises  was  made.  And  It  also  Immaterial 
that  the  Intrusion  was  in  aid  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
Government's  purposes  are  beneficlent.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repeal 
Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rul- 
ers.   The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In 


Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning  but  without  understanding." 
Independently  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Judgment 
should  be  reversed.  By  the  laws  of  Washing- 
ton, wire-tapping  Is  a  crime."    Pierce's  Code, 


•  Gouled  v.  United  States,  285  U.S.  298. 


^  Weeks  v.  United  States.  232  VS.  383; 
Amos  v.  United  States.  255  U.S.  313;  Agnello 
V.  United  States.  269  U.S.  20;  Byars  v.  United 
States.  273  U.S.  28. 

'Boyd  v.  United  States.  116  U.S.  616;  Hale 
V  Henkel.  201  43,  70;  Silverthorne  Lumber 
Co  v  United  States.  251  U.S.  385;  Gouled  v. 
United  States.  255  U.S.  298;  Marron  v. 
United  States.  275  U.S.  192. 

-  Ex  parte  Jackson.  96  U.S.  727.  733;  Carroll 
V.  United  States.  267  U.S.  132.  156;  Gambino 
V.  United  States,  275  U.S.  310. 

"  Weeks  v.  United  States.  232  U.S.  383;  Sil- 
verthorne Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States.  251 
U  S.  385;  Amos  v.  United  States.  255  U.S.  313; 
Carroll  v.   United  States.  267  U.S.   132.   156; 
Agnello  v.  United  States.  269  U.S.  20;  Gam- 
bino V.  United  States.  275  U.S.  310. 
» Gouled  v.    united  States.  255  U.S.  298. 
^^  Boyd    v.    United    States.    116    U.S.    616; 
Hale  v.  Henkel.  201  U.S.  43.  70.     See  Gouled 
v.  United  States.  255  U.S.  298;  Byars  v.  United 
States.  273  U.S.  28;  Marron  v.  United  States, 
275  U.S.  192. 

'I  Silverthorne  Lumber  Co.  v.  United 
States.  251  U.S.  385.  Compare  Gouled  v. 
United  States.  255  U.S.  298.  307.  In  Stroud 
V.  United  States.  251  U.S.  15.  and  Hester  v. 
United  States.  265  U.S.  57,  the  letter  and 
articles  admitted  were  not  obtained  by  un- 
lawful search  and  seizure.  They  were  vol- 
untary disclosures  by  the  defendant.  Com- 
pare Smith  V.  United  States,  2  P.  (2d)  716; 
United  States  v.  Lee.  274  U.S.  559. 


'-The  point  is  thus  stated  by  counsel  for 
the  telephone  companies,  who  have  filed  a 
brief  as  amici  curiae:  "Criminals  will  not 
escape  detection  and  conviction  merely  be- 
cause evidence  obtained  by  tapping  wires  of 
a  public  telephone  system  Is  Inadmissible.  If 
it  should  be  so  held;  but  In  any  event,  it  Is 
better  that  a  few  criminals  escape  than  that 
the  privacies  of  life  of  all  the  people  be  ex- 
posed to  the  agents  of  the  government,  who 
will  act  at  their  own  discretion,  the  honest 
and  the  dishonest,  unauthorized  and  unre- 
strained by  the  courts.  Legislation  making 
wiretapping  a  crime  will  not  suffice  If  the 
courts  nevertheless  hold  the  evidence  to  be 
lawful." 

"  In  the  following  states  It  Is  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  intercept  a  message  sent  by  telegrapn 
and  or     telephone;     Alabama.     Code,     1923. 
§  5256;  Arizona,  Revised  Statutes.  1913,  Penal 
Code     I  692;    Arkansas,    Crawford    &    Moses 
Digest     1921,    §  10246;    California,    Deering's 
Penal  Code,   1927,  §  640;   Colorado.  Compiled 
Laws      1921,     §  6969;     Connecticut.     General 
Statutes.  1918.  §  6292;  Idaho,  Compiled  Stat- 
utes,   1919.    §§8574,    8586;    Illinois.    Revised 
Statutes.  1927.  c.  134.  §  21;  Iowa.  Code,  1927. 
§  13121;    Kansas,   Revised    Statutes.    1923.   c. 
17.    I  1908;    Michigan.   Compiled   Laws.    1915, 
§  15403;  Montana.  Penal  Code,  1921,  §  11518; 
Nebraska,    Complied    Statutes.    1922.    §  7115; 
Nevada.    Revised    Laws.    1912,    §§4608.    6572 
(18);    New  York.  Consolidated  Laws,  c.  40, 
§1423    (6);    North   Dakota,   Compiled   Laws, 
1913,    §  10231;    Ohio,    Page's    General    Code, 
1926,  §  13402;  Oklahoma,  Session  Laws,  1923. 
c.    4(5;    Oregon.   Olson's   Laws,    1920.    §  2265; 
South   Dakota.    Revised    Code,    1919,    §  4312; 
Tennessee.    Shannon's    Code,    1919,    l§  1839, 
1840-    Utah,    Complied    Laws,    1917,    §  8433; 
Virginia,  Code,  1924.  §4477   (2),   (3);  Wash- 
ington. Pierce's  Code,  1921,  §  8976  (18);  Wis- 
consin,   Statutes,    1927,    §348.37;    Wyoming, 
Compiled    Statutes,    1920,    §  7148.      Compare 
State  v.  Behringer,  19  Ariz.  502;  State  v.  Nord- 
skog.  76  Wash.  472. 

In  the  following  states  It  Is  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  a  company  engaged  In  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  by  telegraph  and /or  tele- 
phone,  or   Its   employees,   or.   In  many   In- 
stances, persons  conniving  with  them,  to  dis- 
close  or   to  assist   in   the   disclosure   of   any 
message:  Alabama  Code,  1923,  §§  5543,  5545; 
Arizona,  Revised  Statutes,  1913,  Penal  Code, 
§§  621,  623,  691;  Arkansas,  Crawford  &  Moses 
Digest,    1921,    §  10250;    California,    Deering's 
Penal  Code,  1927,  §§  619,  621,  639,  641;  Colo- 
rado,   Compiled    Laws,    1921,    §§6966,    6968, 
6970;    Connecticut,    General    Statutes,    1918, 
§  6292;    Florida,    Revised    General    Statutes. 
1920,  §§  5754,  5755;  Idaho,  Compiled  Statutes, 
1919!  §§  8568.  B570;  Illinois.  Revised  Statutes, 
1927  c.  134,  §§  7,  7a;  Indiana,  Burns'  Revised 
Statutes,     1926,     §  2862;     Iowa,    Code,     1924, 
§  8305;    Louisiana.  Acts,   1918,  c.   134  p.  228; 
Maine,   Revised   Statutes,    1916.   c.    60,    §  24; 
Maryland.  Bagby's  Code.  1926.  §  489;  Michi- 
gan, Compiled  Statutes,  1915,  §  15104;  Mlnne- 
sote.  General  Statutes.  1923,  §8  10423,  10424; 
Mississippi.  Hemingway's  Code,   1927,   §  1174; 
Missouri,  Revised  Statutes,  1919.  §  3605;  Mon- 
tana.  Penal    Code.    1921.    §  11494;    Nebraska. 
Complied  Statutes.  1922,  §  7088;  Nevada,  Re- 
vised Laws,    1912,    §§4603,   4605,   4609.   4631; 
New  Jersey,  Compiled  Statutes,  1910,  p.  5319; 
New  York.  Consolidated  Laws.  c.  40,   §  §  552. 
553;   North  Carolina.  Consolidated   Statutes, 
1919,  §§  4497,  4498.  4499;  North  DakoU,  Com- 
piled Laws,  1913.   §  10078;  Ohio,  Page's  Gen- 
eral  Code,   1926,   §§  13388,   13419;    Oklahoma. 
Session   Laws,    1923,   c.    46;    Oregon,    Olson's 
Laws,  1920,  §§  2260,  2262.  2266;  Pennsylvania, 
Statutes,    1920,    §  §  6306,    6308.    6309;    Rhode 


1921,  §8976  (18).  To  prove  its  case,  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  lay  bare  the 
crimes  committed  by  Its  officers  on  Its  behalf. 
A  federal  court  should  not  permit  such  a 
prosecution  to  continue.  Compare  Harkin 
v.  Brundage.  276  U.S.  36,  id.  604. 

The  Alaskan  Penal  Code,  act  of  March  3, 
1899,  c.  429.  30  Stat.  1253,  1278,  provides  that 
"if  any  officer,  agent,  operator,  clerk,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  telegraph  company,  or  any 
other  persons,  shall  willfully  divulge  to  any 
other  person  than  the  party  from  whom  the 
same  was  received,  or  to  whom  the  same  was 
addressed,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  any 
message  received  or  sent,  or  Intended  to  be 
sent,  over  any  telegraph  line,  or  the  con- 
tents, substance,  piirport,  effect,  or  meaning 
of  such  message,  or  any  part  thereof  •  •  • 
the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guil- 
ty of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 
or  Imprisoment  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court."  .„  c.  * 

The  act  of  October  29,  1918.  c.  197.  40  Stat. 
1017,  provided:  "That  whoever  during  the 
period  of  governmental  operation  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  systems  of  the  United 
States  »  •  •  shall,  without  authority  and 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
other  users  thereof,  except  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  operation  of  the  service,  tap  any 
telegraph  or  telephone  line,  or  wlUfully  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  such  telephone 
or  telegraph  systems  or  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  any  telephone  or  telegraph  message, 
or  with  the  delivery  of  any  such  message,  or 
whoever  being  employed  In  any  such  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  service  shall  divulge  the 
contents  of  any  such  telephone  or  telegraph 
message  to  any  person  not  duly  authorized 
to  receive  the  same,  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing ei.OOO  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 

one  year,  or  both."  

The  Radio  Act.  February  23,  1927,  c.  169, 
§  27  44  Stat.  1162,  1172,  provides  that  "no 
person  not  being  authorized  by  the  sender 
shall  intercept  any  message  and  divulge  or 
publish  the  contents,  substance,  purport,  ef- 
fect, or  meaning  of  such  Intercepted  message 

to  any  person."  ^.-„,„ 

The  situation  in  the  case  at  bar  differs 
widely  from  that  presented  in  Burdeau  v.  Mc- 
Dowell. 256  U.S.  465.    There,  only  a  single  lot 
of  papers  was  involved.    They  had  been  ob- 
tained by  a  private  detective  while  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  private  party;  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  federal  official;  long  before  any- 
one had  thought  of  instituting  a  federal  pros- 
ecution.     Here,    the    evidence    obtained    by 
crime  was  obtained  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense, by  its  officers,  while  acting  on  its  be- 
half-    the     officers     who     conunitted     these 
crimes  are  the  same  officers  who  were  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  Act; 
the  crimes  of  these  officers  were  conunitted 
for   the   purpose   of   securing   evidence   with 
which  to  obtain  an  Indictment  and  to  secure 
a  conviction.    The  evidence  so  obtained  con- 
stitutes the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Govern- 
ment's case.     The  aggregate  of  the  Govern- 
ment   evidence    occupies    306    pages    of    the 
printed  record.     More  than  210  of  them  are 
filled  by  recitals  of  the  details  of  the  wire- 
tapping  and   of  facts   ascertained   thereby" 
There  Is  literally  no  other  evidence  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  defendants  except 
that  Illegally  obtained  by  these  officers.     As 


to  nearly  all  the  defendants  (except  those  who 
admitted  guilt),  the  evidence  relied  upon  to 
secure  a  conviction  consisted  mainly  of  that 
which  these  officers  had  so  obtained  by 
violating  the  state  law. 

As  Judge  Rudkln  said  below :  "Here  we  are 
concerned  with  neither  eavesdroppers  nor 
thieves.  Nor  are  we  concerned  with  the  acts 
of  private  Individuals.  ♦  •  •  We  are  con- 
cerned only  wi^h  the  acts  of  federal 
agents  whose  powers  are  limited  and 
controlled  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  The  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment has  not  In  terms  empowered  Congress  to 
authorize  anyone  to  violate  the  criminal  laws 
of  a  State.  And  Congress  has  never  pxir- 
ported  to  do  so.  Compare  Maryland  v.  Soper, 
270  U.S.  9.  The  terms  of  appointment  of  fed- 
eral prohibition  agents  do  not  purport  to  con- 
fer upon  them  authority  to  violate  any 
criminal  law.  Their  superior  officer,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  has  not  instructed 
them  to  commit  crime  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  did 
not  give  any  such  instruction." 

When  these  unlawful  acts  were  commit- 
ted, they  were  crimes  only  of  the  officers  in- 
dividually. The  Government  was  innocent, 
in  legal  contemplation;  for  no  federal  offi- 
cial is  authorized  to  commit  a  crime  on  its 
behalf.  When  the  Government,  having  full 
knowledge,  sought,  through  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  avail  Itself  of  the  fruits  of 
these  acts  In  order  to  accomplish  Its  own 
ends.  It  assumed  moral  responsibility  for  the 
officers'  crimes.  Compare  The  Pauquete  Ha- 
bana,  189  U.S.  453,  466;  O'Reilly  deCamara  v. 
Brooke.  209  U.S.  45,  52;  Dodge  v.  United 
States.  272  U.S.  530,  532;  Gambino  v.  United 
States,  275  U.S.  310.  And  if  this  Court 
should  permit  the  Government,  by  means  of 
its  officers'  crimes,  to  effect  Its  purpose  of 
punishing  the  defendants,  there  would  seem 
to  be  present  all  the  elements  of  a  ratifica- 
tion. If  so,  the  Govenunent  Itself  would 
become  a  lawbreaker. 

Will  this  Court  by  sustaining  the  Judg- 
ment below  sanction  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive?  The  governing  prin- 
ciple has  long  been  settled.  It  is  that  a 
court  will  not  redress  a  wrong  when  he  who 
invokes  Its  aid  has  unclean  hands."  The 
maxim  of  unclean  hands  comes  from  courts 
of  equity."  But  the  principle  prevails  also 
In  courts  of  law.    Its  conunon  application  Is 


In  clvU  actions  between  private  parties. 
Where  the  Government  is  the  actor,  the  rea- 
sons for  applying  It  are  even  more  persuasive. 
Where  the  remedies  Invoked  are  those  of  the 
criminal  law,  the  reasons  are  compelling.'* 

The  door  of  a  court  is  not  barred  because 
the  plaintiff  has  committed  a  crime.     The 
confirmed  criminal  is  as  much  entitled  to 
redress  as  his  most  virtuous  fellow  citizen; 
no  record  of  crime,  however  long,  makes  one 
an  outlaw.     The  court's  aid  Is  denied  only 
when  he  who  seeks  It  has  violated  the  law 
m  connection  with  the  very  transaction  as 
to  which  he  seeks  legal  redress.'"    Then  aid 
Is  denied  despite  the  defendant's  wrong.    It  Is 
denied  in  order  to  maintain  respect  for  law; 
in  order  to  promote  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice;  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Judicial   process  from  contamination.     The 
rule  is  one,  not  of  action,  but  of  Inaction. 
It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  rule  of  sub- 
stantive law.     But  It  extends  to  matters  of 
procedure    as    well.-'"      A    defense    may    be 
waived.    It  Is  waived  when  not  pleaded.    But 
the  objection  that  the  pallntlff  comes  with 
unclean  hands  will  be  taken  by  the  court  it- 
self.-'    It  will  be  taken  despite  the  wish  to 
the  contrary  of  all  the  parties  to  the  litiga- 
tion.   The  court  protects  itself. 

Decency,  security,  and  liberty  alike  demand 
that  government  officials  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  are  com- 
mands to  the  citizen.  In  a  government  of 
laws,  existence  of  the  government  will  be  Im- 
perilled if  It  falls  to  observe  the  law  scrupu- 
lously. Our  Goveriunent  Is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  111, 
It  teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  example. 
Crime  Is  contagious.  If  the  Goverrunent  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker.  It  breeds  contempt  for 
law;  It  invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
vmto  himself;  it  invites  anarchy.  To  declare 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  the  end  Justifies  the  means — to  declare 
that  the  Government  may  commit  crimes  In 
order  to  secure  the  conviction  of  a  private 
criminal — would  bring  terrible  retribution. 
Against  that  pernicious  doctrine  this  Coxirt 
should  resolutely  set  Its  face. 

Exhibit  2 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet  Dispatch  1 
It  Smacks  or  Russia 
Missouri's   Senator   Long   U  performing   a 
truly  national  service  in  his  unceasing  strug- 
gle with  the  Government  practice  known  as 


Island.  General  Laws,  1923,  §6104;  South 
Dakota.  Revised  Code,  1919.  §§4346,  9TO1; 
Tennessee,  Shannon's  Code.  1919,  §§1833- 
1838-  Utah,  Compiled  Laws,  1917,  §§8403, 
8405'  8434;  Washington,  Pierce's  Code.  1921. 
§§8982.  8983;  Wisconsin.  Statutes,  1927 
§  348.36. 

'•The  above  figures  relate  to  Case  No.  493. 
In  N06  532-533.  the  Goveriunent  evidence  fills 
278  pages,  of  which  140  are  recitals  of  the 
evidence  obtained  by  wire-tapping. 


"  According  to  the  Government's  brief,  p. 
41.  "The  Prohibition  Unit  of  the  Treasury  dis- 
claims It  I  wire-tapping  I  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  frowned  on  It."  See  also  "Pro- 
hibition Enforcement."  69th  Congress.  2d 
Session.  Senate  Doc.  No.  198.  pp.  rv,  v.  13,  15, 
referred  to  Committee,  January  25,  1927;  also 
Same,  Part  2. 

'•  See  Hannay  v.  Eve,  3  Cranch.  242,  247; 
Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  Owens,  2  Pet. 
527,  538;  Bartle  v.  Coleman,  4  Pet.  184,  188; 
Kenneth  v.  Chambers.  14  How.  38,  52;  Mar- 
shall v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.,  16  How. 
314    334;    Tool  Co.  v.  Norris,  2  Wall  45,  54; 
The  Quachita  Cotton.  6  Wall.  521.  532;  Cop- 
pell  V.  Hall,  7  Wall.  542;  Forsyth  v.  Woods, 
11  Wall.  484,  486;  Hanauer  v.  Doane,  12  Wall. 
342    349;    Trist  v.   Child.   21   Wall.  441,  448; 
Me'guire  v.  Corwine.  101  U.S.  108.  Ill;  Oscan- 
yan  v.  Arms  Co..  103  U.S.  261;  Irwin  v.  Wil- 
liar.  110  U.S.  499,  510;  Woodstock  Iron  Co.  v. 
Richmond    &    Danville    Extension    Co.,    129 
U.S.  643;  Gibbs  v.  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  130 
U.S.  396,  411;   Embrey  v.  Jemison.  131   U.S. 
336,  348;  West  v.  Camden,  135  U.S.  507,  521; 
McMullen    v.    Hoffman,    174    U.S.    639.    654; 
Hazelton  v.  Sheckells,  202  U.S.  71;  Crocker  v. 
United    States,    240    U.S.    74,    78.      Compare 
Holman  v.  Johnson,  1  Cowp.  341. 

"  See  Creath's  Administrator  v.  Sims.  5 
How.  192,  204;  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  How. 
38,  49;  Randall  v.  Howard.  2  Black,  585,  586; 


Wheeler  v.  Sage,  1  Wall.  518,  530;  Dent  v. 
Ferguson,  132  U.S.  50.  64;  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  V.  GormuUy,  144  U.S.  224.  236;  Miller 
v  Amman.  145  U.S.  421.  425;  Hazelton  v. 
Sheckells,  202  U.S.  71.  79.  Compare  Inter- 
Tiational  News  Service  v.  Associated  Press. 
248  U.S.  215,  245. 

'"Compare  State  v.  Simmons.  39  Kan.  262. 
264-265;  State  v.  Miller,  44  Mo.  App.  159. 
163-164;  In  re  Robinson.  29  Neb.  135;  Harris 
v.  State,  15  Tex.  App.  629.  634-635,  639. 

'»See  Armstrong  v.  Tolcr,  11  Wheat.  258; 
Brooks  v.  Martin.  2  Wall.  70;  Planters'  Bank 
v  Union  Bank,  16  Wall.  483.  499-500;  Houston 
&  Texas  Central  R.R.  Co.  v.  Texas.  177  U.S. 
66.  99;  Bothwell  v.  Bux:kbee,  Mears  Co..  275 
U.S.  274.  „     , 

--See  Lutton  v.  Benin.  11  Mod.  50:  Barlow 
v  Hall.  2  Anst.  461;  Wells  v.  Gumey.  8  Barn. 
&  Cress,  769;  Ilsley  v.  Nichols.  12  Pick.  270; 
Carpenter  v.  Spooner.  2  Sandf.  717;  Metcalf 
v.  Clark.  41  Barb.  45;  Williams  ads.  Reed,  29 
N  J  L  385;  Hill  v.  Goodnch,  32  Conn.  588; 
Townsend  v.  Smith.  47  Wis.  623;  Blandin  v. 
Ostrander.  239  Fed.  700;  Harkin  v.  Brundage. 
276  U.S.  36,  id..  604. 

»  Coppell  v.  Hall.  7  Wall.  542,  558;  Oscanyan 
V  Arms  Co..  103  U.S.  261.  267;  Higgins  v.  Mc- 
Crea,  116  U.S.  671.  686.  Compare  Evans  v. 
Richardson.  3  Mer.  469;  Norman  v.  CoI«,  3  Esp. 
253;  Northwestern  Salt  Co.  v.  Electrolytic 
Alkali  Co.,  [1913]  3  K.  B.  422. 
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the  •'mall  watch."  The  Senator  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  official  willingness  to  cease  the 
nractlce  now  proposes  legUlatlon  to  halt  It, 
^  ?n  a  man  watch,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment keeps  a  record  of  return  addresses  on 
SlmaSvered  to  a  person.  Postal  °«f" 
M^  they  do  so  at  the  reqeust  of  Federal  or 
Sal  Uw  enforcement  bodies.  Th^  ".all 
check  may  prove  useful,  for  example.  In  In- 
vestigations of  suspected  Income  tax  evaders, 
by  Identifying  firms  from  which  they  made 
purchases.  Its  utUlty  is  measured  by  admis- 
sions that  there  are  500  to  750  checks  In 
effect  at  any  given  moment. 

Useful  though  the  practice  may  be  to  Gov- 
ernment, however.  It  Is  an  unnecessary  and 
legally  unauthorized  Invasion  of  the  citi- 
zen s  privacy.  Americans  have  always 
thought  their  correspondence  to  be  a  private 
mattir,  and  have  expected  the  Poet  Office 
Department  In  particular  to  protect  It  as 
such  The  fact  that  officials  do  not  open  the 
mall  but  only  note  the  name  of  the  sender 
doesnot  excuse  meddling  with  the  mall  and 
interfering  with  private  affairs. 

in  the  perjury  trial  of  Itoy  Cohn  once 
counsel  to  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy.  It 
was  disclosed  that  the  Government  had  been 
ooerating  a  check  not  only  on  his  mall  but 
orTthat  of  hU  attorney.  Here  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  Interfered  In  the  privi- 
leged relation  of  attorney  and  client  F^ 
eral  District  Judge  Archie  O.  Dawson  In  New 
York  was  shocked.  "This  smacks  of  Russlaf 
rather  than  the  United  States."  he  said 

Judge  Dawson  did  not  dismiss  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Cohn.  or  even  agree  to  suppress 
any  evidence  obtained  by  the  mall  checks 
No  doubt  the  reason  was  that  the  law  Is  no( 
clear     There  U  no  law  specifically  permitting 
the  Post  Office  to  operate  such  mall  checks; 
neither  Is  there  a  law  against  It.     But  them 
should  be  a  law  against  It.  as  Senator  Lono 
proposes.    The  mall  check  Is.  as  Judge  Daw. 
son  and  Senator  Long  agree,  a  police  stats 
technique.      Private    correspondence     Is     n^ 
longer  private  while  It  exists. 

I  Prom  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette.  Mar.  17.  1964 
Mail  Snooping 
Surely  the  bill  against  mall  covers  spon^ 
sored   by  Missouri  Senator   Edward  V^  Lon3 
will   be    passed   by    the   Congress,    and    wlt|i 
little  or  no  opposition. 

Senator  Long's  legislation  seeks  to  call  a 
halt  to  a  practice  most  Americans  dldn  t 
even  know  was  allowed  to  exist  under  ovr 
constitutional  right  to  certain  privacies  and 
our  assumed  definition  of  liberty. 

Apparently  It  has  become  allowable  fcr 
Federal  agencies,  the  Justice  Department  f(ir 
one  to  keep  a  secret  watch  on  the  flow  (if 
mail  to  and  from  specific  addresses  and  sp<i- 
clfic  individuals.  The  purpose,  they  say  n 
cases  which  have  come  to  light.  Is  to  obtain 
evidence  on  persons  suspected  of  crlmln  il 
activity.  Their  mall  contacts  may  shc^ 
that  the  suspicions  are  true. 

Under   such   mall   cover   the   mall    Is   not 
opened— only   a   running   tabulation   of    ad 
dresses  and  return  addresses,  dates,  and  Ulce 
Information  Is  kept. 

There  should  be— and  there  are— laws    to 
punish  persons  who  may  use  the  postal  ser? 
Ice  to  defraud  the  public. 

But  to  allow  any  governmental  agent  or 
agencies  to  pry  Into  the  total  mall  contacts 
of  the  individual  without  his  knowledge  thiat 
such  a  watch  Is  being  maintained  Is  wro^g. 
Who  knows  to  what  ends  such  power  coi^ld 
be  used''  It  Is  possible  that,  allowed  Ito 
stand  they  could  some  day  be  used  to  dry 
into  individual  politics,  business  contadts. 
and  other  private  matters.  Such  practice 
should  be  barred. 
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state  technique"  for  the  poet  ofBce  to  hold  up 
delivery  of  a  citizen's  private  mall  until  It  has 
made  a  record  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  the  place  of  the  mailing  and  the  date. 
This  Is  called  a  mall  cover.  Senator  Long  has 
introduced  a  measure  providing  a  sentence 
of  a  year  In  prison  for  any  post  office  em- 
ployee convicted  of  carrying  on  such  a  prac- 
tice, and  It  should  be  enacted. 

Long  said  Government  departments  had 
been  guilty  In  the  past  2  years  of  Invading 
privacy  In  various  ways.  He  said  the  State 
Department.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  and 
Justice  Department  had  been  engaged  in 
wiretapping  and  the  Defense  Department  had 
U'ed  lie  detector  tests  In  West  Germany. 

He  did  not  accuse  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  opening  and  reading  private  mall, 
but  others  Inside  the  Government  have  said 
that  Information  from  mall  held  for  In- 
spection sometimes  has  Included  facts  which 
could  hardly  have  been  obtained  from  study- 
ing return  addresses  and  postmarks. 

Long,  who  generally  supports  the  Johnson 
administration,  said  he  was  stirred  to  action 
by  the  Post  Office  Department's  inspection  of 
mall  sent  to  Roy  M.  Cohn,  former  chief  coun- 
sel for  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  and  to 
Cohn's  attorney.  Thomas  Bolan.  Cohn  has 
been  Indicted  on  charges  of  perjury  and  con- 
spiracy for  his  efforts  to  defend  four  clients 
in  a  fraud  case. 

The  Government  is  entitled  to  prosecute 
Cohn  if  It  has  evidence  Jvistlfylng  It.  but  the 
Post  Office.  In  our  opinion.  Is  not  Justified  In 
holding  up  and  snooping  Into  his  mall. 


[From  Chicago's  American.  Mar.  14.  1964 

Snooping  in  the  Mail 
We   agree  with  Senator  Edward  V 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,   that   It   Is  a 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Mar.  13,  1964] 
Stop  Snooping 
A  halt  needs  to  be  called  to  the  Federal 
Governments  snooplness.  Mall  watching, 
wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  similar 
techniques  are  being  practiced  with  growing 
frequency    and    In    widening    circles. 

Noting  a  whole  series  of  "Infringements 
on  privacy"  by  Government  departmente  In 
the  last  2  years.  Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  Is  seeking  to  curb  the 
trend.  He  is  going  after  the  mall  cover 
In  particular.  .     „.     w 

In  what  Long  calls  a  police  state  tech- 
nique, the  post  office  Is  not  delivering  the 
private  mall  of  hundreds  of  American  citi- 
zens until  It  has  recorded  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  the  place  and  date 
of  the  postmarking  and  other  data  for  the 
use  of  Government  agencies.  Long  has  In- 
troduced legislation  providing  for  a  1-year 
prison  sentence  for  any  postal  employe  con- 
victed of  carrying  out  such  a  mall  watch  or 
disclosing  information  obtained  by  one. 

The  issue  was  brought  to  a  head  by  dis- 
closures of  official  inspection  of  the  mall  sent 
to  Roy  M.  Cohn  of  New  York  City  In  con- 
nection with  a  perjury  and  conspiracy  indict- 
ment investigation.  But  Long  has  been  In- 
terested in  the  maU  watch  practice  since 
1962  when  postal  authorities  told  him  that 
between  500  and  750  watches  were  In  effect 
at  that  time. 

It  would  seem  that  the  mall  watches  are 
violative  of  the  fourth  amendment  prohibit- 
ing unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
While  the  mall  Is  not  being  opened.  It  Is  being 
seized,  if  only  temporarily.  The  law  Long 
proposes  might  be  unnecessary  If  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  acting  Illegally.  The 
solution  would  be  simply  to  quit  snooping 
through  the  mall. 

(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 
Mar.  11,  19641 
Close  Call  for  the  President 
Only  happy  accident  has  saved  the  Justice 
Department    from   putting   President   John- 
son in  as  embarrassing  a  predicament  as  a 
President  can  undergo  in  his  relations  with 
the  press. 
Lokc  Justice  furnished   Mr.   Johnson  with  the 

po^ce      answer  to  a  question  which  It  anticipated 


would  be  asked  at  his  most  recent  press  con- 
ference. Fortunately  nobody  asked  it,  for 
Justice's  answer  was  the  exact  opposite  of 

truth.  _j  w   +v 

This  narrow  escape  had  to  do  with  the 
case  of  Roy  M.  Cohn,  one  of  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy's  henchmen  who  Is  under  Indict- 
ment for  perjury.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings it  came  to  light  that  Cohn  and  his 
attorney  had  been  subjected  to  a  mall  watch. 

Mall  to  Cohn  and  his  attorney  was  Inter- 
cepted and  the  return  addresses  of  senders 
recorded.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held 
of  Cohn,  none  should  be  lower  than  the  opin- 
ion of  this  device's  Instigators. 

The  Judge  who  was  hearing  Cohn's  plea 
for  dismissal  put  It  mildly  when  he  called 
the  practice  shocking. 

Justice  at  once  protested  that  this  was 
none  of  its  doing.  It  said  that  the  watch 
had  been  seen  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Justice's  case 
against  Cohn.  And  this  was  what  Justice 
advised  the  President  to  say. 

Whereupon  it  came  to  light  that  It  was  a 
Justice  Department  action.  One  of  Justice's 
assistant  prosecutors  In  New  York  was  re- 
sponsible. „  ,  _. 
Nothing  Indicates  that  Justice  lied.  It 
was  simply  the  discouraging  old  Washington 
story  of  the  right  hand  not  knowing  what 
the  left  was  doing— and  not  bothering  to  find 

out.  _,,„         . 

The  story  Is  bad  enough  when  different 
departments  stumble  over  each  other.  It  Is 
decidedly  worse  when  It  Is  within  one  depart- 
ment. 

If  the  sound  of  a  grindstone  Is  heard  com- 
ing from  the  White  House  It  will  probably 
be  Mr.  Johnson  putting  an  edge  on  his  toma- 
hawk with  a  view  to  lifting  some  Justice 
Department  scalps. 

He  should.    Justice  gave  him  a  close  caU. 


I  Prom  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette.  Mar. 
4.    19641 
Checking  the   Mails 
Revelation  of  a  watch  put  on  the  mall  of 
Roy  M.  Cohn.  who  Is  under  Federal  Indict- 
ment on  perjury  and  conspiracy  charges.  In- 
dicates   real    need    for    defining    a    citizen's 
rights  in  an  area  now  only  hazily  covered  by 

statute.  ^    ., 

Cohn  moved  to  have  the  Indictment  dis- 
missed because  his  mall  had  been  under  sur- 
veillance. This  was  not  granted.  The  Judge, 
however,  denounced  as  shocking  the  disclo- 
sure that  the  mall  of  Cohn's  counsel  was 
also  watched. 

Perhaps  not  many  are  aware  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  cooperates  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  In  the  mall  cover. 
In  this  procedure  all  first-class  mall  of  a  per- 
son under  surveillance  can  be  held  aside 
while  a  record  Is  made  of  the  sender,  his 
address,  and  the  date  of  mailing.  This  in- 
formation is  taken  from  the  envelope's  ex- 
terior. The  mall  Is  returned  to  normal  chan- 
nels In  time  for  delivery  on  the  same  day. 

The  legality  of  that  procedure  has  not  been 
specifically  tested  In  the  courts,  at  least  in 
this  century.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
1877  that  a  letter,  while  In  the  maUs.  Is  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection  as  a  person's 
private  papers  in  his  home.  The  United 
States  Code  deems  It  a  crime  to  remove  a 
letter  from  a  post  office  or  from  a  mailman 
to  pry  Into  the  business  or  secrets  of  an- 
other. 

An  1893  law  permits  postmasters  to  help 
police  track  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  It  Is 
apparently  on  this  ground  that  covers  are 
placed  even  on  the  mall  of  persons  who  are 
not  fugitives  from  Justice. 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of  Missouri, 
brought  the  matter  into  the  open  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  charged  that  the 
procedure  reminds  one  of  the  tacUcs  used  In 
a  police  state  where  the  government  wants 
to  know  who  Is  corresponding  with  whom. 
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The  matter  has  obviously  caused  some  em- 
barrassment in  the  Justice  Department, 
where  a  spokesman  said  the  matter  had  been 
mishandled.  This  Is  not  precisely  the  reac- 
tion that  might  have  been  expected,  it 
would  be  more  to  the  point  to  have  the  whole 
matter  clarlfled  by  the  courts  to  discover 
how  far  invasion  of  privacy  In  the  malls  may 
be  pursued  under  American  laws  and 
traditions. 

[From  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Mar.  19,  1964) 
Police   State   Spying 

The  disclosure  that  secret  mall  checks  by 
Government  officials  Is  a  fairly  common  prac- 
tice should  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern to  everyone  who  regards  constitutional 
guarantees  of  individual  liberties  as  the 
foundation  of  a  free  society. 

The  postal-snooping  practice  was  brought 
to  light  in  the  Ulal  of  former  Senate  Inves- 
tigator Roy  M.  Cohn  on  conspiracy  perJury 
charges.  The  U.S.  attorney's  office  admltt^ 
that  a  "watch"  had  been  put  on  mall  ad- 
dressed to  both  Mr.  Cohn  and   his  former 

attorney. 

Although  denying  a  dismissal  motion  on 
these  grounds,  the  Federal  judge  denounced 
It  as  shocking  to  the  conscience  to  think 
that  the  Government  after  an  Indictment  Is 
filed  may  put  a  mall  watch  on  the  attorney 
for  'the  defendant  which  might,  in  some 
cases,  possibly  lead  to  discovery  of  steps 
defense  counsel  was  using  in  preparing  for 

trial.  ^  ^  . 
In  the  view  of  Senator  Long,  Democrat  or 
Missouri,  this  Is  a  police  state  technique— 
whether  instigated  by  the  Post  Office  or  by 
Justice  officials— that  should  be  banned  by 
Congress,  or  at  the  least  require  prior  court 
approval.  He  reports  that  the  Government 
has  been  running  as  many  as  760  maU  Inter- 
ceptions.   

Balancing  the  right  of  society  to  secure 
evidence  against  those  suspected  or  ac- 
cused of  crime  with  the  ancient  right  of 
the  individual  to  be  secure  against  Invasions 
of  privacy  does  pose  some  exceedingly  thorny 
dilemmas.  In  this  connection  a  nationwide 
study  has  been  announced  by  Herbert  Brown- 
ell  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association, 
of  the  threat  posed  against  individual  privacy 
by  such  modern  scientific  devices  as  hidden 
TV  sets  truth  drugs,  lie  detectors,  and  other 
instruments  for  delving  into  the  recesses  of 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behavior. 

A  study  under  such  auspices  can  be  im- 
mensely helpful  in  finding  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  society  and  Gov- 
ernment for  information,  and  the  compet- 
ing needs  of  Individuals  for  privacy.  What- 
ever that  balance,  however,  it  Is  Inconceiva- 
ble that  those  who  cherish  the  due  processes 
of  law  can  sit  still  for  a  spying  operation 
against  defendants  or  their  legal  counsels 
by  the  same  Government  that  brings  charges 
against  them. 

This  condemns  itself,  whether  practiced 
today  against  an  unpopular  figure  or  ex- 
tended tomorrow  to  others  In  disfavor.  No 
man's  liberty  ultimately  Is  secure  once^e 
power  of  Government  Is  permitted  to  erode 
individual  safeguards  wisely  written  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 
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THIS  IS  THE  LAKE  THAT  WAS 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  Utah 
is  a  State  where  a  drop  of  water  is  al- 
most as  valuable  as  a  nugget  of  gold. 
Water  in  arid  States  such  as  ours  is  the 
very  llfeblood  of  the  economy  and  the 
future.  Without  water  there  Is  no  fu- 
ture for  Utah.  Without  water  there  is 
no  future  for  the  West. 

That  is  why   I  would  like  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 


grave  situation  initiated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  has  ordered  the 
gates  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  be  opened, 
taking  water  from  an  upi>er  basin  lake 
for  the  benefit  of  downstream  water  and 
power  commitments  in  California  and 

Mexico.  ^  ,    , 

I  know  that  the  Senate  is  occupied 
with  other  important  matters,  and  nor- 
mally I  would  not  intrude  upon  the 
Senate's  time  with  the  details  of  a  prob- 
lem such  as  this.  However,  representa- 
tives of  the  Interior  Department  have, 
in  public  statements,  implied  that  their 
position  is  the  only  sound  one  and  that 
there  is  no  other  side  to  the  story.  They 
have  dismissed  the  arguments  of  their 
critics  as  "gratuitous  comments"  and 
said  that  such  arguments  were  based  on 
"misinformation ." 

Because  I  believe  that  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  "misinformation"  on 
this  subject  rests  with  Interior  Depart- 
ment officials  and  their  spokesmen.  I  rise 
to  set  the  record  straight  with  a  full 
discussion  of  the  controversy.    I  have 
tried  to  get  answers  to  my  questions  di- 
rectly from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
but  to  date  he  has  not  even  acknowl- 
edged  receipt  of  my  letters,  let  alone 
answered  them.    Since  he  has  had  over 
a  month  to  do  so.  I  am  justified  in  as- 
suming that  he  simply  does  not  choose 

to  try. 

We.  m  the  Upper  Basin  States,  fought 
for  years  and  years  to  gain  authorization 
and  appropriations  for  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project.  Now  in  an 
arbitrary  and  unwarranted  move  by  the 
Secretary,  the  entire  upper  basin,  con- 
sisting of  Utah,  Wyoming.  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico,  has,  as  Senators  Dominick 
and  Allott  have  said,  "been  sold  down 
the  Colorado  River." 

Unless  a  national  drought  or  other  ma- 
jor emergency  exists,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  such  a  drastic  measure  as  the 
drawing  down  of  an  upper  basin  lake. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  present  cri- 
teria for  fllUng  Lake  Powell  provide  that 
no  water  be  stored  upstream  in  the  upper 
basin  when  Lake  Mead  storage  at  Hoover 
Dam  falls  below  14.5  million  acre-feet. 
But  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  uphold  the 
criteria  when  we  also  realize  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  shortage  at  Lake  Mead,  down- 
stream from  Lake  PoweU,  is  that  con- 
siderably more  water  than  is  their  legal 
due  has  been  given  to  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. Where  I  come  from,  this  is  called 
water  piracy. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  communi- 
cations from  upper  basin  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  Governors  of  all  four  of  the 
Upper  Basin  States  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  those  four  States  and  other 
neighboring  States,  protesting  the  action 
of  the  Secretary. 

It  simply  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  water  we  want  to  store  in  Lake 
Powell  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  water 
that  Is  produced  in  the  upper  basin  and 
belongs  by  law  to  the  upper  basin.  We 
merely  want  to  store  our  own  water  from 
our  own  watersheds  for  our  own  use. 

Let  us  review  the  facts  of  the  contro- 
versy to  try  to  get  them  into  focus. 

The  first  I  heard  of  the  drastic  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  was  through 
a  newspaper  story  out  of  Pa«e,  Ariz.,  after 


the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Floyd  Domlny,  had  toured 
Lake  PoweU.  Commissioner  Domlny  Is 
quoted  In  an  article  In  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  March  2,  1964,  as  saying: 

It  is  conceivable  that  Instead  of  adding 
[water]  to  Lake  Powell  the  present  level  will 
be  reduced  to  meet  downstream  require- 
ments for  ix>wer  and  Irrigation. 


The  next  day  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion In  Salt  Lake  City  denied  there  would 
be  a  drawdown.  The  Washington  office 
of  the  Bureau  also  informed  me  that 
there  would  be  no  changes  made  in  the 
outflow.  In  an  effort  to  get  an  official 
position  for  the  record.  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Udall  on  March  16  ask- 
ing for  an  explanation.  I  have  yet  to 
receive  an  answer  to  that  letter.  That 
was  a  full  month  ago  and  10  days  before 
the  gates  were  opened. 

Basically,  the  letter  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  three  questions: 

1.  Why  did  your  Department  allow  the  re- 
lease of  more  water  from  Lake  Mead  than 
was  required  to  meet  the  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  Mexican  entitlements? 

2.  Why  did  your  Department  last  year  al- 
low the  release  of  more  water  for  California 
than  the  4.4  million  acre-feet  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  early  as  June  3.  1963,  said 
California  was  entitled  to? 

3.  Why  do  you  now  propose  draining  the 
dead  storage  space  in  Glen  Canyon  to  main- 
tain a  power  head  at  Hoover  Dam  when  there 
are  other  means  available  to  supply  the  nec- 
essary power  and  energy  to  meet  the  lower 
basin  Hoover  power  contracts? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  entire  letter  of  March  16  to 
Secretary  Udall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ^  ,„^^ 

March  16.  1964. 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  I  have  been  reading 
In  western  newspapers  and  have  heard  from 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  water  users  that 
the  Interior  Department  is  considering  re- 
leasing more  and  more  water  from  Glen 
Canyon  In  order  to  maintain  a  power  head 
In  Lake  Mead  for  generating  power. 

For  Instance,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Com- 
missioner Floyd  Domlny  said  In  Page,  Ariz., 
on  March  2,  "It  Is  conceivable  that  Instead 
of  adding  [water]  to  Lake  Powell,  Its  pres- 
ent level  will  be  reduced  to  meet  downstream 
requirements  for  power  and  Irrigation." 

I  join  other  Utahans  and  upper  basin  wa- 
ter users  In  expressing  my  deep  concern  about 
this  policy  suggesting  a  water  grab.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  \inless  a  national  drought 
or  other  major  emergency  exists  there  Is  no 
justification  for  such  a  drastic  measxire  as 
potential  draining  of  an  upper  basin  lake. 

It  Is  necessary  that  the  upper  basin  put 
the  generators  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  Into  op- 
eration as  soon  as  possible  to  make  the 
power  revenues  available  to  meet  the  reim- 
bursable costs  and  to  aid  In  developing  such 
water  use  projects  as  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect The  deferral  of  power  generation  would 
be  inimical  with  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
the  authorization  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  and  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
either  the  upper  or  lower  basin. 

I  recognize  that  power  commitments 
downstream  must  be  met  and  that  the  Recla- 
mation Commissioner  Is  bound  by  your  Au- 
gust 4.  1962,  criteria,  but  It  Is  also  becoming 
increasingly     evident     that     some     interest 
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should  be  given  by  the  Interior  Department 
to  Utah  and  the  other  Upper  Basin  States. 

Meanwhile.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  the 
power  deficit  can  be  made  up  from  other 
sources.  I  enclose  copies  of  an  article  and 
editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  listing 
the  offers  made  by  Rocky  Mountain  utili- 
ties who  said  they  "can  substantially  aid  in 
holding  water  In  Lake  Powell  to  operate  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  generators."  Other  lower  basin 
power  companies  also  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing up  the  deficit.  ,.   .,     * 

I  also  am  concerned  about  the  why  or 
this  release  of  more  and  more  water  from 
an   upper   basin   lake   to   fill    a   lower   basin 

lake. 

So  that  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  can 
be  minimized.  I  would  like  to  have  answers 
to  three  questions : 

1.  Why  did  your  Department  allow  the 
release  of  more  water  from  Lake  Mead  than 
was  required  to  meet  the  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  Mexican  entitlements? 

2.  Why  did  your  Department  last  year 
allow  the  release  of  more  water  for  Califor- 
nia than  the  4.4  million  acre-feet  that  the 
Supreme  Court  as  early  as  June  3.  1963.  said 
California  was  entitled  to? 

3.  Why  do  you  now  propose  draining  the 
dead  storage  space  in  Glen  Canyon  to  main- 
tain the  power  head  at  Hoover  when  there 
are  other  means  available  to  supply  the  nec- 
essary power  and  energy  to  meet  the  lower 
basin  Hoover  power  contracts? 

California  has  been  taking  more  than  1 
million  acre-feet  of  water  above  the  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  to  which  it  Is  entitled.  If 
you  had  this  excess  still  In  reserve  at  Lake 
Mead  plus  the  excess  released  to  Mexico, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  consider  the  pi- 
rating of  water  from  the  upper  basin  as 
Department  officials  are  now  suggesting. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  you  amend 
the  filling  criteria  to  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  is  bound  in  order  to  enable 
the  minimum  power  head  at  Lake  Powell  to 
be  built  up. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  from  you 
setting  forth  any  action  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment plans  to  take  to  alleviate  the  problem 
and  stating  the  Interior  Department's  posi- 
tion. 

As  a  final  matter.  I  also  am  Interested  in 
some  explanation  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments made  by  the  various  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation offices  In  the  West. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  of  March  2  quoting  Commis- 
sioner Dominy  as  saying  that  the  draining 
of  Lake  Powell  Is  a  distinct  possibility,  and 
a  clipping  from  the  Ogden  Standard  Exam- 
iner of  March  8  quoting  a  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation source  that  the  report  Is  "errone- 
ous." It  seems  Incongruoiis  to  me  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
can  make  a  statement  such  as  that  In  i>ara- 
graph  3  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  story, 
yet  the  Salt  Lake  office  of  the  Bureau  calls 
the  report  erroneous  4  days  later.  Who  Is 
right,  the  Commissioner  or  the  Salt  Lake 
office? 

Sincerely. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  his  letter 
was  sent  to  Secretary  Udall  in  March  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  under  date  of  March  16. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  no  answer  has 
been  received? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  have  not  received  a 

reply. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  the  Senator's  letter 
of  March  16  the  letter  he  has  just  placed 
in  the  Record? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.    I  have  just  placed  in 
tne  Record  my  letter  of  March  16. 
T  Mr.  SIMPSON.    Is  that  the  same  letter 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
had  the  benent  of  receiving  a  copy? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Yes;  I  am  sure  the 
J>enator  has  received  a  copy. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  hope  it  will  not  be 
..iss,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sena- 
•r,  to  say  that  I  sent  a  similar  letter  to 
,.on.  Stewart  Udall.  proposing  some  of 
[he  questions  which  I  daresay  will  be 
aised   in    the   Senators   discourse    this 
temoon.  and  that  no  answer  has  been 
•eceived  to  my  letter.    With  the  Sena- 
r's   permission,   I   should   like   to  ask 
lanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
[etter  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  happy  to  agree 
.  the  request  that  the  letter  of  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Wyoming  be  printed  in  the 

ECORD. 

I  shall  submit  it  for 


Mr.  SIMPSON. 
<he  Record  later. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
lemonstrates  the  concern  of  all  four 
Upper  Basin  States. 

Four  days  later,  on  March  20.  the 
Utah  Water  and  Power  Board  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  adopt  a  policy  under  which  the 
minimum  power  pool  at  Glen  Canyon 
will  be  filled  in  1964  and  hydroelectric 
generation  initiated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  under  the  "General  Principles  To 
Govern,  and  Operating  Criteria  for.  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir  and  Lake  Mead  During  the 
Lake  Powell  Pilling  Period."  as  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  presently  available  stream- 
flow  forecast  Information  there  appears  to 
be  no  chance  of  filling  the  minimum  power 
pool  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Initiat- 
ing power  generation  in  1964;   and, 

Whereas  failure  to  commence  generation 
of  electric  energy  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  will  have  adverse 
effects  upon  the  financial  feasibility  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  resource  devel- 
opment program,  the  rate  of  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  upper  basin,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  entire  reclamation  pro- 
gram of  the  17  Western  States;  and. 

Whereas  It  appears  to  this  board  that  the 
problem  of  initiating  power  generation  at 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  Is  susceptible  to  resolu- 
tion through  united  efforts  and  cooperation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  entitles 
In  both  the  upper  and  lower  basins  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  without  detriment  to 
other  water  and  power  uses  on  the  Colorado 
River  system :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Utah  Water  and  Power 
Board  in  meeting  duly  assembled  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  this  20th  day  of  March  1964. 
urges  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adopt 
a  policy  under  which  the  minimum  power 
pool  at  Glen  Canyon  will  be  filled  In  1964 
and  hydroelectric  generation  initiated;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  director  of 
the  Utah  Water  and  Power  Board  is  hereby 
Instructed  to  immediately  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation.  Members 
of  the  Congress  from  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States,  and  other  Interested  parties. 
and  to  take  any  action  that  in  his  Judgment 


win   aid   m   attaining   the  objective  of   this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  mean- 
while, a  group  of  Rocky  Mountain  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  announced  that 
they  could  substantially  aid  the  Govern- 
ment in  holding  water  in  Lake  Powell  to 
operate  Glen  Canyon  Dam  generators. 

They  had  made  this  report  as  early  as 
March  11,  when  a  spokesman  reported 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  ar- 
ranging for  private  utilities  to  furnish 
power  to  Hoover  Dam  customers,  which 
power  would  otherwise  have  to  be  gen- 
erated by  releases  from  Hoover  Dam  of 
water  not  required  for  domestic,  irriga- 
tion, and  industrial  uses  below  Hoover 
Dam. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  Governors  of 
the  four  Upper  Basin  States — Governors 
Clyde,  of  Utah:  Love,  of  Colorado;  Camp- 
bell, of  New  Mexico;  and  Hansen,  of 
Wyoming — addressed  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Udall,  pointing  out  that  the  utilities 
had  offered  to  supply  power  and  urging 
the  Secretary  to  adopt  a  policy  under 
which  the  minimum  power  pool  at  Glen 
Canyon  will  be  filled  in  1964  without 
detriment  to  other  water  and  power  uses 
in  the  Colorado  River  basin. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  Mr.  N.  B.  Bennett,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, advised  my  office  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of 
power  from  the  electric  system  in  Ari- 
zona across  the  Hoover  powerplant  into 
California.  Did  the  Senator  from  Utah 
receive  any  such  information  as  that? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  while  it  was  possible,  perhaps,  to 
generate  power,  it  could  not  be  delivered 
to  California. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  such  a 
minor  engineering  problem  would  be  im- 
possible of  solution  by  an  organization 
that  professes  to  be  capable  of  building 
huge  electric  power  systems  and  gener- 
ating plants  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
would  be  a  comparatively  simple  thing 
to  do,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  may  know,  a  meeting  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Boulder  City,  Nev., 
next  Tuesday,  at  which  the  details  of  the 
operation  of  such  a  plant  will  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  advise 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  on  March  30. 
at  a  press  conference.  Mr.  Dominy  said 
the  Department  had  received  no  offers 
from  electric  utilities  which  were  willing 
to  replace  the  power  deficiency  sustained 
at  Hoover  Dam  as  a  result  of  the  filling 
of  Lake  Powell  with  a  minimum  power- 
head.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  have 
any  knowledge  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  statement  might 
be  technically  correct,  because  the  utili- 
ties required  a  little  time  to  develop  a 
specific  program.  A  general  offer  had 
been  made  as  early  as  March  11.  if  I 
correctly  remember  the  date.  But  the 
Department  was  not  satisfied  with  that. 
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The  Department  wanted  a  specific  plan, 
and  of  course.  It  has  taken  the  utilities 
a  Uttle  time  to  prepare  it.  I  understand 
it  will  be  presented  next  Tuesday  In 
Boulder  City,  Nev. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  entire  letter  dated  March  17 
from  the  four  distinguisned  Upper  Basin 
State  Governors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Upper  Colorado  River  Governors 
OF  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Utah. 

Wyoming, 

MaTCh  17.  1964. 

Dear  Secretary  Udall:  It  has  been  called 
to  our  attention  that  under  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  "General  Principles  to  Govern, 
and    Operating    Criteria   for.    Glen    Canyon 
Reservoir  and  Lake  Mead  During  the  Lake 
Powell  Filling  Period,"  as  promulgated,  there 
will   De  very  little  if  any  chance  of  storing 
sufficient  water   behind   Glen  Canyon   Dam 
to  generate  electric  energy  In  1964.    The  pur- 
pose of  the  criteria  was  to   provide  guide- 
lines as  the  basis  of  securing  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  reservoir  filling 
within   a   reasonable   exercise  of  Secretarial 
discretion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  water  and  power  xisers. 
Now.  at  a  time  when  water  should  be  ac- 
cumulating at  Glen  Canyon,  we  find  that  an 
exceptional  circumstance  In  the  form  of  a 
"bad"  water  year  has  Intervened — a  circum- 
stance that  could  preclude  the  filling  of  the 
minimum  power  pool  at  Glen  Canyon  unless 
wise  and  Judicious  use  Is  made  of  the  avail- 
£ibl6  wfttfCr. 

On  the  basis  of  water  and  power  analyses 
that  have  been  made  we  are  convinced  that 
It  would  be  practicable  to  store  sufficient 
water  at  Glen  Canyon  to  cause  the  genera- 
tors to  produce  energy  by  August  1.  1964,  and 
that  this  objective  can  be  attained  without 
Injury  to  downstream  water  or  power  users. 
We  understand  that  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem will  entail  considerable  leadership  and 
cooperation  among  the  many  diverse  Colo- 
rado River  basin  Interests.  Including  your 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Prom  the  Information  presently  available 
it  appears  that  a  policy  decision  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  various  facilities  on  the 
CX>lorado  River  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  made 
prior  to  April  1  In  order  to  Insure  power 
production  at  Glen  Canyon  In  1964. 

Both  private  and  public  entitles  In  the 
upt>er  and  lower  basins  are  willing  to  co- 
operate fully  to  make  possible  the  generation 
of  power  at  Glen  Canyon  In  1964.  We  are 
also  confident  that  It  Is  in  the  best  interests 
of  everyone  concerned  to  arrive  at  a  method 
of  filling  the  minimum  power  pool  at  Glen 
Canyon  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  know  that  you  are  Informed  regarding 
the  many  ramifications  of  this  complex  prob- 
lem. We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  adopt  a  policy  under 
which  the  minimum  power  pool  at  Glen 
Canyon  vrtll  be  filled  in  1964  without  detri- 
ment to  other  water  and  power  uses  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

In  order  to  reach  these  objectives  we  offer 
our  full  cooperation,  and  respectfully  request 
that  you  consult  with  us  in  the  development 
of  your  plans  with  reference  to  the  problems 
herein  outlined. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Love. 

Governor  of  Colorado. 
George  D.  Clyde, 

Governor  of  Utah. 
Jack  M.  Campbell, 
Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Governor  of  Wyoming. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Obviously  they  had 
made  a  commitment  that  they  could  do 
It.  Now.  apparently  next  Tuesday  they 
win  tell  how  they  propose  to  do  it.  and 
under  what  conditions. 

The  next  occurrence  came  on  March 
25,  when  I  read  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
a  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Moss,  in  which  he  quoted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  saying 
he  had  agreed  to  postpone  for  at  least  a 
few  days  the  release  of  water  stored  in 
Lake  Powell  to  meet  the  generating  com- 
mitments at  Hoover  Dam. 

The  same  day.  Assistant  Reclamation 
Commissioner  N.  B.  Bennett,  met  In  my 
office  with  members  of  my  staff  and  the 
two  Utah  Congressmen,  Representatives 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  of  Utah's  First  Dis- 
trict, and  Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  of  Utah's 
Second  District.  Mr.  Bennett  presented 
the  Interior  Department's  reasons  for 
the  proposed  drawdown  of  the  lake.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  exactly  when  the 
gates  might  be  opened,  but  was  sure  it 
would  be  in  a  few  days.  One  hour  later. 
Secretary  Udall  issued  a  press  release 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  gates. 
Attached  to  it  was  his  answer  to  the  four 
Governors — his  first  response  to  any  of 
the  inquiries  he  had  had. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
Insert  that  release,  along  with  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  to  the  Governors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  IN- 
ouYE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[News    release    by    U.S.    Department   of   the 

Interior.  Mar.  26.  19641 
Secretary  Udall  Orders  Interim  Release  or 
Water  From  Glen  Canyon  Dam  To  Com- 
pensate  FOR   Low   Colorado   River   Run- 
off 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
announced  today  that,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Reclamation  Commissioner  Floyd  E. 
Dominy.  he  has  ordered  the  outlet  gates  at 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  be  opened  March  26 
sufficiently  to  release  water  stored  In  Lake 
Powell  at  a  rate  that  will  maintain  storage 
in  Lake  Mead,  behind  Hoover  Dam  on  the 
lower  Colorado,  at  a  minimum  of  14.5  million 
acre-feet. 

At  the  same  time.  Udall  also  indicated  that 
any  final  decision  would  be  postponed  pend- 
ing water  runoflf  developments  in  the  basin 
during  the  next  2  months. 

The  action  Is  in  accord  with  the  Glen  Can- 
yon filling  criteria  which  were  first  promul- 
gated by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Fred  Seaton.  in  1960.  and  approved  by  Sec- 
retary Udall  in  1962  after  careful  review  of 
the  financial  structure  of  the  Hoover.  Park- 
er, and  Davis  Dams  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River  and  the  Federal  investment  In  upper 
river  structures  as  well. 

"This  Is  the  only  possible  decision  which 
can  be  made  at  this  time."  Secretary  Udall 
said,  "that  will  protect  the  Federal  invest- 
ment and  achieve  the  long-range  objectives 
of  the  total  development  program.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  will  make  a  continuing 
review  of  the  runoff  situation." 

The  minimum  water  level  that  must  be 
maintained  In  Lake  Mead  to  enable  Hoover's 
generators  to  produce  their  rated  capacity 
of  1.340.000  kilowatts  is  1.123  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  or  14.5  mUllon  acre-feet  of 
storage. 

Water  will  be  released  from  Lake  Powell 
on  a  varying  rate  schedule  to  facUltate  the 
contractor's  completion  work  at  Glen  Can- 


yon Dam.  Pending  opportunity  for  firm  ap- 
praisal of  Inflow,  it  iB  expected  that  the  aver- 
age release  wUl  exceed  the  average  Inflow 
by  about  7.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  • 

SecreUry  Udall  advised  the  Governors  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  States — 
Colorado.  New  Mexico.  UttOi.  and  Wyoming — 
of  his  decision  In  a  reply  to  a  Joint  letter 
from  them  dated  March  17.  Copiee  of  letter^ 
are  attached. 

Secretary  Udall  said  the  releases  will  be 
made  on  an  Interim  basis  until  the  actual 
spring  runoff  of  the  Colorado  River  can  be 
more  accurately  appraised.  Present  fore- 
casts Indicate  this  year's  runoff  will  fall  sub- 
stantially below  the  long-term  average  for 
the  second  successive  year. 

"But  a  forecast  made  In  March."  Secre- 
tary Udall  said,  "is  not  what  decides  how 
much  water  will  run  down  the  mountain 
slopes  In  May.  June,  and  July.  According 
to  the  Department's  water  experts,  this 
weeks  storm  over  the  upper  Colc«-ado  River 
basin,  will  do  little  more  than  bring  the 
month's  precipitation  up  to  normal.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  effects 
of  normal  or  even  abnormal  runoff  will  not 
be  felt  until  after  mid-May.  With  Hoover 
already  down  to  rated  head,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  permitting  Lake  Mead  to  fall  below 
rated  head  for  the  Hoover  powerplant  pend- 
ing further  determinations. 

"As  of  March  1.  the  median  forecast  for 
April -July  runoff  of  the  Colorado  River  was 
4.7  million  acre-feet.  This  week's  storm  does 
not  change  that  forecast.  If  the  actual  run- 
off Is  near  this  figure,  or  gives  promise  of 
exceeding  It,  the  possibility  of  gaining  stor- 
age in  Lake  Powell  by  further  replacement  of 
Hoover  power  appears  attractive.  In  other 
words,  we  might  be  able  to  resume  storage 
In  Lake  Powell,  let  Lake  Mead  storage  drop 
somewhat  below  the  14.5  million  acre-foot 
mark  temporarily,  and  make  up  for  the- re- 
sultant reduction  in  Hoover  generation  by 
pvirchasee  of  power  from  outside  sources." 
Secretary  Udall  explained. 

"ftowever.  at  least  until  we  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  1964  water  supply,  we  must 
live  with  the  filling  criteria  for  Lake  Powell 
announced  In  1962.  Those  criteria  require 
that  until  Lake  Powell  reaches  its  minimum 
power-producing  level,  the  storage  there  shall 
be  available  for  release  to  maintain  the  rated 
head  at  Hoover  powerplant." 

In  recommending  the  Increase  in  releases 
from  Lake  Powell,  Commissioner  Dominy 
pointed  out  that  the  water  level  at  Lake 
Mead  has  been  dropping,  as  was  expected. 
since  Lake  Powell  storage  began  March  13. 
1963.  At  that  time,  the  Conunlssioner  re- 
ported, there  were  over  22  million  acre-feet 
of  water  in  Lake  Mead. 

"Lake  Mead  is  forecast  to  fall  below  the 
critical  14.5  million  acre-foot  mark  on  March 
28.  if  releases  from  Lake  Powell  are  continued 
at  no  more  than  the  present  rate  of  4,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,"  Commissioner  Dom- 
iny said. 

"The  planned  releases  will  maintain  Lake 
Mead  at  about  the  rated  power-producing 
level.  The  stepped -up  releases  through  the 
gates  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  will  begin  March 
26.  since  It  will  take  the  water  2  days  to 
reach  Hoover  Dam.  370  miles  downstream." 
Storage  In  Lake  Powell  now  stands  at 
about  3.1  million  acre-feet.  The  lake  is  250 
feet  deep  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  George  D.  Clyde. 
Governor  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Governor  Clyde:  We  appreciate  very 
much  the  letter  of  March  17  from  you  and 
the  other  Governors  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  concerning  the  operat- 
ing criteria  for  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir,  which 
is  now  known  as  Lake  Powell,  and  Lake  Mead 
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during  the  Lake  Powell  filling  period.  We 
loin  with  you  In  your  expressions  of  concern 
over  release  of  water  from  Glen  Caiiyon 
Reservoir  before  the  lake  has  reached  the 
operating  level. 

Regrettably,  and  for  the  time  being,  we 
can  see  no  satisfactory  alternative  to  under- 
taking immediate  discharge  of  sufficient 
water  from  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  Lake  Mead  at  the  minimum 
operating  level  of  1.123  feet  above  mean 
sea  level,  or  14.5  million  acre-feet  of  storage. 
A  press  release  announcing  this  Interim 
decision  Is  attached. 

As  the  press  release  explains,  there  Is  still 
a  possibility,  albeit  an  unlikely  one.  that 
early  spring  storms  could  Increase  the  antic- 
ipated runoff  to  the  point  where  Lake  Mead 
storage  could  be  permitted  to  drop  somewhat 
below  the  14.5-mllllon-acre-foot  mark  tem- 
porarily. The  resultant  reduction  In  Hoover 
generation  would  then  be  made  up  by  pur- 
chase of  power  from  outside  sources.  Any 
major  Interim  purchase  of  power,  of  course, 
would  require  special  fiscal  arrangements 
Inasmuch  as  funds  are  not  now  programed 
for  that  purpose. 

However,  the  existing  situation  Is  such  that 
at  least  until  we  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  1964  water  supply,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  live  with  the  filling  criteria  which 
were  first  promulgated  In  1960  by  my  pred- 
ecessor Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Pred  Sea- 
ton.  After  careful  review  of  the  criteria  In 
light  of  the  administration's  fiscal  policy.  I 
approved  the  criteria  In  1962  as  the  best  pro- 
cedure to  protect  the  Federal  Investment  al- 
ready made  In  Hoover.  Davis,  and  Parker 
Dams,  as  well  as  the  Investment  In  the  up- 
per basin  and  the  objectives  of  the  total  de- 
velopment program. 

I  may  add  that  up  to  the  present  time,  al- 
though we  have  read  newspaper  stories  con- 
cerning an  offer  by  upper  basin  private  util- 
ities to  supply  replacement  power,  we  have 
had  no  proposal  with  necessfiry  data  such  as 
rates  and  the  means  the  utilities  would  use 
to  get  the  power  to  the  lower  basin,  particu- 
larly  California      While   under   present   cir- 
cumstances, we  could  not  avail  oiirselves  of 
the  utilities"  offer  because  of  the  critical  out- 
look, we  hope  these  data  will  be  forthcoming 
immediately.     It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
these  data  without  delay  If  the  proposal  Is  to 
be  considered  when  the  water  situation  is  re- 
viewed and  a  final  decision  reached  concern- 
ing a  course  of  action  on  operation  of  the 
river  in  this  critical  water  year.     I  have  di- 
rected   the    Commissioner    of    Reclamation, 
through  his  regional  offices,  to  maintain  close 
and  continuing  contact  with  the  utilities  and 
to  keep  me  advised  on  a  day-to-day  basis  of 
any  changes  In  the  water  situation.  In  order 
that  necessary  decisions  can  be  made  on  a 
timely  basis. 

I  should  also  explain  that  If  the  presently 
forecast  mean  runoff  occurs  In  1964.  Lake 
Powell  Is  expected  to  remain  at  approximately 
Its  present  level  or  even  to  Increase  somewhat 
during  the  runoff  period  which  coincides  with 
the  principal  recreation  demands  on  the  lake. 
After  the  runoff,  of  course.  If  there  Is  no  ma- 
terial Improvement  In  the  water  outlook,  the 
lake  may  be  drawn  down  considerably  to 
meet  necessary  downstream  commitments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  found  it  Interesting 
that  Secretary  Udall  would  choose  that 
manner — that  is,  to  use  a  press  release — 
in  which  to  answer  the  Governor's  letter 
of  March  17.  A  member  of  my  staff  had 
to  read  the  letter  over  the  phone  to 
Utah's  Governor  Clyde,  because  the  press 
release  was  Issued  before  the  letter  was 
delivered. 
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iMr.  DONONICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
trie  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

IMr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  appears  to  be 
a  standard  practice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Later,  I  shall  conmient  on 
tliat  situation. 

Only  today,  in  connection  with  the  oil 
siiale  problem,  which  exists  in  our  respec- 
tive States.  I  received  a  release  on  a  re- 
jection of  patent  claims;  and  only  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  a  discussion  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Carver  and  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Mr.  Landstrom,  and  there  were 
rumerous  communications  back  and 
f  >rth  between  me  and  the  Department; 
but  they  never  bothered  to  let  us  know 
V  hat  they  were  doing,  except  by  a  press 
release.  Such  a  procedure  is  the  most 
callous  disregard  of  concern  that  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
firom  Colorado  for  his  comment.  He. 
too,  has  experienced  that  strange  treat- 

if^ent.  _,  ^.     ^  .   , 

After  the  gates  were  opened,  the  total 
(iutfiow  from  Lake  Powell  reached  some 
8  000  cubic  feet  per  second,  where  it  has 
enerally   remained.     There   have  been 
uctuations  as  low  as  12.000  cubic  feet, 
nd  possibly  as  high  as  21.000  cubic  feet 
ler  second. 
As  the   outflow   began.  Upper  Basin 
itate   newspapers   and   officials   of   the 
pper  Colorado  River  Commission  pro- 
;ested    vehemently    to    the    Secretary. 
™uch  of  the  disappointment  was  caused 
jy  the  fact  that  the  Interior  Department 
lad  not  notified  the  Utah  congressional 
ielegation.  Gov.  George  D.  Clyde,  or  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission,  until 
anly  hours  before  the  formal  announce- 
ment  was   made.     Had    we    t)een   told 
earlier,  we  could  easily  have  participated 
in  the  exploration  of  possible  alternate 
action.     At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
wish  to  insert  editorials  from  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret- 
News  Telegram,  the  Ogden   Standard- 
Examiner,  and  an  article  from  the  Provo 
Herald,  discussing  the  Secretary's  action. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Mar.  27,  1964) 
Upper    Basin    Must    Ftght    To    Savi   Watek 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  UdalVs  decision  to 
start    drawdown    of    Lake    Powell    to    fulfill 
commitments  to  maintain  the  level  of  Lake 
Mead  have  rightly  brought  strong  protests 
from  Utah  and  other  upper  basin  States. 

Mr  Udall  cites  as  basis  for  his  action  a 
1962  criteria  for  filling  of  Lake  Powell  which 
fixed  a  minimum  storage  of  14Vj  million 
acre-feet  In  Lake  Mead. 

This  was  the  criteria  established  by  the 
Department,  and  reluctantly  agreed  to  by 
upper  basin  States.  But.  as  Utah's  Senator 
Moss  said,  the  criteria  can  be  changed  by 
Secretary  Udall. 

We  believe  an  excellent  case  can  be  made 
for  such  a  change. 

Water  held  In  Lake  Powell  now  Is  like 
money  In  the  bank  earning  double  Interest. 
Every  acre-foot  which  can  be  held  will  do 
double  duty  In  power  production  once  Glen 
Canyon  begins  generating  power.  It  will 
produce  power  both  at  Glen  and  at  Hoover 
Dam. 

If  released  now  It  will  generate  power  only 
at    Hoover.     Start    of    generation    at    Glen 


Canyon  will  be  delayed  and  the  water  will 
be  forever  gone  as  far  as  the  long-term  aim 
of  filling  Lake  Powell  and  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  level  for  recreational  and  fishing 
purposes. 

Recently  private  power  companies  in  tne 
u  jper  basin  States  proposed  to  supply  power 
to  fulfill  lower  basin  commitments  so  that 
Hoover  Dam  power  output  could  be  de- 
creased This  would  make  It  unnecessary  to 
release  additional  water  from  Lake  Powell 
for  power  generation  purposes  and  presum- 
ably assure  that  the  lake  would  reach  the 
level  of  6  100.000  acre-feet  storage  at  which 
power  production  can  begin.  (Present  level 
Is  about  3.100,000  acre-feet.) 

On  Its  face  this  seems  such  a  sound  pro- 
posal we  are  astonished  that  up  to  this  point 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor 
his  subordinate  Reclamation  Commissioner. 
Floyd  E  Domlny.  have  made  any  formal  re- 
quest of  the  upper  basin  power  companies 
for  specific  details.  .  v,»   k- 

It  Is  reported  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  for  a  simple  power  exchange— private, 
mainly  steam-produced  power  provided  now 
in  exchange  for  Glen  Canyon  power  after 
Glen  generators  begin  producing. 

IX  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made, 
several  million  acre-feet  of  water  could  at 
no  cost  be  retained  In  Lake  Powell— a  tre- 
mendous aAset,  helping  to  assure  success  of 
the  entire  upper  Colorado  project,  producing 
double  the  power  revenues,  and  assuring 
maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  level  of  Lake 
Powell  for  recreational  and  fishing  purposes. 
Defenders  of  the  Lake  Mead  14  Vi  million 
acre-feet  commitment  contend  It  Is  necessary 
to  assure  proper  functioning  of  generators 
at  Hoover  Dam. 

But  back  In  1956  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion voluntarily  drew  down  Lake  Mead  to 
10.700,000  acre-feet. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  possible  to  shut  down 
one  or  two  Hoover  generators  entirely,  sub- 
stltuUng  purchased  private  power,  and  main- 
tain Lake  Mead  at  14 »^  million  acre-feet 
while  still  storing  enough  water  In  Lake 
Powell  to  start  Its  generators  this  summer^ 
Some  analysts  contend  that  observance  of 
the  Lake  Mead  commitment  In  drought  years 
would  in  effect  change  the  1927  compact 
agreement  to  provide  76  million  acre-feet  of 
water  every  10  years  at  Lees  Perry.  By 
forcing  the  upper  basin  to  send  more  water 
down  the  river  Into  Lake  Mead,  the  point  of 
delivery  would  be  In  effect  Hoover  E>am.  not 
Lees  Ferry,  and  the  upper  basin  Instead  of 
the  lower  basin  would  have  to  suffer  the  very 
substantial  water  loss  due  to  evaporation  In 
Lake  Mead. 

This  Is  a  possibility  which  might  well  sub- 
ject the  whole  present  arrangement  to  chal- 
lenge In  the  courts. 

This  Is  all  a  very  complicated  business.  It 
involves  continued  excess  water  use  In  the 
lower  basin,  public  and  private  power  Inter- 
ests upper  Colorado  feasibility,  assurance  of 
a  fair  shore  of  Colorado  water  to  tiie  upper 
basin  for  Irrigation,  Industrial,  culinary  and 
recreational   purposes,  and  plain  politics 

Injection  of  the  last  Is  perhaps  unavoid- 
able but  It  Is  unfortunate.  Water  Is  so  mucli 
the  Ufeblood  of  Utah  and  the  entire  arid 
Intermovmtaln  West  that  every  drop  should 
be  put  to  maximum  beneficial  use  regardless 
of  which  party  or  which  Individual  is  In 
office,  federally  or  locally. 

The  entire  upper  basin.  Irrespective  of 
politics,  must  challenge  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation as  guardian  of  the  Colorado,  at  every 
turn  to  insxire  against  any  loss  of  water 
which  can  justifiably  be  retained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  upper  basin. 


[Prom  the  Deseret  News.  Mar.  26.  1964 1 

Mr.  Udall,  Take  Another  Look 

The  decision  Wednesday  to  release  water 

from   Lake   Powell   to   meet   power   needs   In 

California  Is  a  shock  and  an  affront  to  the 


entire  upper  basin.  It  is  an  arbitrary  action 
whose  damaging  effect  can  only  be  lessened 
by  a  prompt  reappraisal  of  the  situation. 

In  fairness  to  Assistant  Reclamation  Com- 
missioner N.  B.  Bennett.  Jr..  he  said  that  If 
recent  snows  contain  enough  water  "It  might 
not  be  necessary  to  drain  Lake  Powell  com- 
pletely." Even  EO.  his  statement  that  Lake 
Powell  might  be  "drained  dry"  If  the  Colo- 
rado River  watershed  picture  does  not  "Im- 
prove    Immediately"     seems     unnecessarily 

harsh. 

Matters  need  not  go  nearly  that  far.  One 
plan  that  looks  feasible  is  the  suggestion 
that  Lake  Powell  water  be  released  just  until 
the  April  forecast  of  total  runoff  on  the 
Colorado  River  watershed  Is  available  about 
April  10.  Interior  Secretary  Udall  would  then 
reappraise  the  situation  and,  If  warranted, 
purchase  power  from  other  sources  instead 
of   continuing   to   release   the   Lake    Powell 

water. 

Such  a  solution  Is  one  with  which  the  up- 
per basin  States  could  live.  Officials  say  this 
approach  could  make  It  possible  to  fill  Lake 
Powell  sufficiently  In  time  to  start  generat- 
ing power  when  generators  are  Installed  there 
In  early  August. 

The  door  to  such  a  solution  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  K  that  falls,  serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  obtaining  a  court 
Injunction  against  further  draining.  The 
announcement  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion should  not  be  the  last  word  on  the 
Issue,  for  several  Important  reasons. 

First,  if  water  Is  released  from  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  It  will  leave  a  $400  million  Invest- 
ment standing  Idle. 

Second,  loss  of  potential  power  from  Glen 
Canyon  can  cost  an  estimated  $15  to  $20 
million  a  year. 

Third,  If  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  Is  filled 
to  a  level  sufficient  to  start  generating,  the 
power  produced  there  from  August  through 
June  would  offset  the  power  lost  at  Hoover 
Dam  downstream  by  a  total  gain  of  800  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. 

Fourth,  the  low  level  of  water  at  Hoover 
Dam's  Lake  Mead  would  not  necessarily 
mean  a  power  brown -out  for  consumers 
served  by  the  dam.  Upper  basin  officials  say 
those  power  needs  could  be  filled  by  produc- 
ing It  through  the  displacement  method  at 
Glen  Canyon  and  through  the  use  of  current- 
ly Idle  steam  generators  In  both  the  upper 
and  lower  basins. 

Fifth,  draining  Lake  Powell  could  mean  the 
schedule  for  filling  It  will  never  be  met  as 
long  as  the  Colorado  River  watershed  ex- 
periences dry  years,  as  It  has  for   1963  and 

1964. 

Perhaps  the  most  Irritating  aspect  of  all 
this  Is  that  when  the  criteria  for  filling  Lake 
Powell  were  first  drawn  up.  It  was  known 
that  precisely  this  kind  of  problem  would 
develop — which  Is  why  upper  basin  officials 
objected  to  those  criteria  at  that  time. 

If  nothing  else  comes  of  It.  this  Incident 
ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  taking  a 
new  look  at  those  criteria  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing them  more  realistic. 

[Prom  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner.  Mar. 
30.  1964) 
Colorado    River    Water    Controversy 
There  are  several  aspects  about  the  grow- 
ing controversy  of  how  Colorado  River  water 
Is  to  be  distributed  that  have  many  Utahans 

The  future  of  river  basin  development  In 
the  United  States,  particularly  here  In  the 
mountain  and  desert  country,  will  hang  In 
the  balance  unless  this  confusion  Is  ended 
promptly. 

Was  some  kind  of  a  deal  made  with  Mexico 
to  give  oxir  southern  neighbor  extra  water? 

Are  the  gates  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  be- 
ing opened  only  for  the  benefit  of  lower 
basin  States,  particularly  California? 


Is  the  gate  opening  order  of  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  legal?  Or  does  It 
violate  previous  agreemenU  between  upper 
basin  and  lower  basin  States? 

What's  the  futvae  going  to  hold  for  water 
storage,  power  development,  fishing,  boating, 
and  recreation  on  Lake  Powell  and  Flaming 
Gorge  Lake  If  these  reservoirs  are  to  fluctuate 

widely?  _, 

Representative  Laurence  J.  Burton,  Gov. 
George  D.  Clyde  and  others  have  suggested 
that  release  of  the  water  from  Lake  Powell 
could  be  curtailed  if  the  Government  would 
take  advantage  of  an  offer  from  private 
sources  to  provide  replacement  power. 

Governor  Clyde  said  such  purchases  would 
spare  the  upper  Colorado  storage  project 
"serious  and  imnecessary  loss." 

Secretary  Udall  and  hU  engineers  owe  It  to 
the  people  of  Utah  and  other  upper  basin 
States  to  Investigate  this  proposal. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  want  Lake  Meade,  be- 
hind Hoover  Dam,  to  fall  to  an  unnecessary 
low  level.  Southern  Nevada  and  southern 
California  are  too  dependent  upon  the 
Hoover  Dam  generators  to  permit  them  to 

become  Idle. 

But  there's  an  obligation,  now  and  for  the 
future,  to  the  upper  basin  States,  too. 

Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett  has  asked 
Secretary  Udall  for  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port on  events  leading  up  to  the  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  gate  opening. 

The  Secretary  should  certainly  provide 
such  a  report  by  the  time  Governor  Clyde  and 
other  members  of  the  legal  committee  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  meet  in 
Denver  on  April  6. 

The  people  of  our  States  are  entitled  to 
know  everything  about  the  controversy— 
both  for  consideration  of  the  present  crisis 
and  for  making  future  plans. 

[Prom  the  Provo  Herald.  Mar.  26,  1964] 


Udall  Draws  Pihe  roR  Opening  Glen  Dam 
Gates 
Washington— Interior    Secretary    Stewart 
Udall  drew  fire  from  four  western  Governors 
Wednesday  when  he  changed  his  mind  about 
letting  water  run  through  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
Udall  had  said  earlier  Wednesday  he  would 
postpone  opening  the  outlet  gates  but  an- 
nounced later  In  the  day  the  gates  would  be 
opened   today   In   order   to   release   water  to 
build  up  storage  In  Lake  Mead  behind  Hoover 
Dam. 

Gov  John  Love  Immediately  protested  the 
action  as  "shortsighted,"  and  urged  Colo- 
rado's congressional  delegation  to  back  him 
up,  along  with  Govs.  George  Clyde,  of  Utah; 
Jack  Campbell,  of  New  Mexico;  and  Clifford 
Hansen,  of  Wyoming. 

The  decision  to  release  water  from  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  taken  to  mean  a  delay 
of  about  a  year  In  power  production  at  Glen 
Canyon. 

Love,  who  Indicated  a  possibility  of  seeking 
a  court  Injunction  against  the  action,  said 
Wednesday  he  was  concerned  with  "the  cer- 
tainty that  a  potential  loss  of  *  •  '  In  rev- 
enue win  result  among  the  Colorado  River 
storage  projects"  If  there  Is  a  delay  In  storing 
water. 

Udall  ordered  the  runoff  bo  Lake  Mead  can 
be  maintained  with  a  minimum  of  14.5  mll- 
Uon  acre-feet. 

Udall  said  he  ordered  the  outlet  gates 
opened  at  the  recommendation  of  Reclama- 
tion Commissioner  Floyd  E.  Domlny.  The 
Secretary  said  14.5  million  acre-feet  m\ist  be 
in  Lake  Mead  to  enable  generators  at  Hoover 
Dam  to  produce  their  rated  capacity  of 
1,340,000  kilowatts. 

"This  Is  the  only  possible  decision  which 
can  be  made  at  this  Ume  that  will  protect 
the  Federal  Investment  and  achieve  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  the  total  development 
program,"  Udall  said. 

He  said  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  "will 
make  a  continuing  review  of  the  runoff  sit- 


uation," but  indicated  any  final  decision 
would  be  postponed  pending  water  r\inoff  de- 
velopments In  the  Colorado  basin  during  the 
next  2  months. 

Udall  advised  the  Governors  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  States — Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  and  Wyoming — of  his  decision  in 
a  joint  letter  dated  Murch  17. 

Udall  said  the  releases  will  be  made  on  an 
Interim  basis  until  the  actual  spring  runoff 
of  the  Colorado  River  can  be  more  acciu-ately 
appraised.  Present  forecasts  Indicate  this 
year's  runoff  will  fall  substantially  below 
the  long-term  average,  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year. 

According  to  the  Department's  water  ex- 
perts, the  storms  this  week  over  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  will  do  little  more  than 
bring  the  month's  precipitation  up  to  nor- 
mal. 

Udall  said  that  as  of  March  1,  the  median 
forecast  for  Aprll^uly  runoff  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  was  4.7  million  acre-feet. 

He  said  this  week's  storm  does  not  change 
that  forecast.  But  he  added  that  if  the 
actual  runoff  Is  near  this  figure,  or  gives 
promise  of  exceeding  It.  It  might  be  possible 
to  gain  storage  In  Lake  Powell  by  further  re- 
placement of  Hoover  power. 

In  other  words,  Udall  said,  "we  might  be 
able  to  resume  storage  in  Lake  Powell,  let 
Lake  Mead  storage  drop  somewhat  below 
the  14.5  million  acre-foot  mark  temporarily, 
and  make  up  for  the  resultant  reduction  In 
Hoover  generation  by  pxirchases  of  power 
from  outside  sources." 

He  said  storage  In  Lake  Powell  now  stands 
at  about  3.1  mUUon  acre-feet.  The  lake  1« 
251  feet  deep  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  At  this  Juncture,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  permit  the  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  of  a  letter  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  •Wyoming,  with  respect  to  the  show- 
down on  the  Colorado? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  ask  that  this  letter  and  edi- 
torial also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

April  3.  1964. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned and  disturbed  regarding  your  de- 
cision on  the  recommendation  of  Reclama- 
tion Commissioner  Domlny  to  release  water 
from  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  In  order  to 
maintain  a  generating  power  head  In  Lake 

Mead.  ^  r-y^^r 

The  necessity  for  generating  power  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  States  so  that  neces- 
sary revenues  may  be  forthcoming  in  order 
that  a  systematic,  well-planned  development 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  area  can  d« 
achieved.  Powell  Lake  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
must  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  Government  water 
commitments  below  Lake  Mead.  I  feel  that 
If  In  the  past  any  overcommltted  supply  or 
water  has  been  released  from  Lake  Mead,  or 
if  this  Is  allowed  to  happen  in  the  future.  It 
is  an  Infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  States  and  should  not  toe 
allowed  to  occur.  Certainly.  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  should  not  suffer  now  frcan  any  past 
overcommltted  supply  of  water  below  Lake 

Mead.  . 

I  am  also  cognizant  of  the  Government 

commitment  of  power  from  Lake  Mead.    In 
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following  your  statement,  It  appears  to  me 
that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  contact  the 
Hoover  power  contractors  to  seek  their  co- 
operation in  curtailing  their  power  use  tem- 
porarily so  that  the  vital  Interests  of  recla- 
mation can  be  helped  by  withholding  water 
in  Lake  Powell. 

I  would  be  most  sxirprised  if  the  people  in 
the  lower  basin  were  to  react  unfavorably  to 
any  proposal  that  would  so  greatly  benefit 
reclamation  merely  by  a  temporary  Incon- 
venience to  themselves.  Certainly,  the  huge 
power  systems  of  the  California  area  would 
be  able  to  find  a  temporary  source  of  power 
to  offset  the  very  minimum  depletion  at 
Hoover  during  the  withholding  period. 

I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  interest  in  solving  this  problem  favorably 
for  the  States  vitally  dependent  upon  the 
reclamation  of  water  as  the  life's  blood  of 
their  economy.  Your  Mr.  N.  B.  Bennett  ad- 
vised my  office  that  it  was  physically  im- 
possible to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  electric  system  in  Arizona  across 
the  Hoover  powerplant  into  California. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  such  a  minor  en- 
gineering problem  could  be  impossible  for  an 
organization  that  professes  to  be  capable  of 
building  huge  electric  power  systems  and 
generating  plants  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
am  sure  that  such  a  minor  technical  prob- 
lem would  be  Insigniflcant  in  both  cost  and 
effort  as  compared  to  the  tremendous  loss 
being  sustained  dally  because  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  cannot  produce  power  revenues.  I'm 
also  deeply  disturbed  by  your  statement 
made  on  March  30.  at  a  press  conference,  that 
you  have  received  no  offers  frcwn  electric 
utilities  willing  to  replace  the  power  defi- 
ciency sustained  at  Hoover  as  a  result  of  fill- 
ing Lake  Powell  to  minimum  power  head 
when  I  have  in  my  office  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  your  Mr.  N.  B.  Bennett  firmly  making 
such  an  offer  at  least  15  days  prior  to  your 
statement. 

Since  It  is  readily  apparent  to  everyone 
concerned  that  there  is  not,  and  has  never 
been,  any  reason  to  release  excessive  amounts 
of  water  from  Lake  Powell  merely  to  produce 
power  from  Hoover  Dam,  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  alter  immediately  this  policy  and 
withhold  the  maximum  amount  of  spring 
runoff  water  possible  In  order  to  save  what 
remains  this  year  to  obtain  minimum  power 
head  from  Glen  Canyon. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MiLWARD  L.  Simpson. 

[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Apr.  14. 

1964) 

Showdown  on  the  Colorado 


A  meeting  of  great,  overriding  importance 
Is  being  held  today  at  the  State  Services 
Building  In  Denver. 

There  for  2  days  of  conferences  are  gath- 
ered the  Governors  of  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  States — Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah — their  staffs,  attorneys 
general,  and  other  experts,  to  pore  into  the 
problem  of  growing  conflict  over  use  of  water 
from  one  of  the  llfestreams  of  the  West:  the 
Colorado  River. 

Today's  and  tomorrow's  sessions  primarily 
revolve  around  one  facet  of  the  problem  of 
the  Colorado  and  Its  sources,  and  those  States 
whose  existence  depend  on  It. 

This  Is  the  Glen  Canyon  controversy  In 
which  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
and  his  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Wyomlnglte  Floyd  Domlny,  have 
ordered  the  release  of  water  previously  in- 
tended to  be  Impounded  behind  the  dam  of 
this  huge  upper  Colorado  River  project. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  say 
that  the  water  must  be  released  now  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  Lake  Mead  backed  up  be- 
hind Hoover  Dam  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Colorado  and  thus  guarantee  the  delivery  of 
hydroelectrlcally  generated  power  to  public 


dower  consumers  in  southern  California  and 
Arizona. 

The  upper  basin  States,  led  by  formidable 
eld  Ed  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  and  a  pool  of 
frivate  utility  companies  have  made  an  offer 
ta  supply  any  power  deficiency  that  might 
cccur  as  a  result  of  lack  of  enough  water  to 
turn  the  turbines  at  Hoover  Dam. 

The  problem  with   Glen   Canyon  and  the 
upper  basin  States  Is  that  they,  to.  need  the 
I  lower  revenues   from   their   own   project,   a 
Iiroblem  that  has  been  succinctly  stated  by 
Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson,  of  Wyoming,  in 
(,  letter  of  April  3  to  Secretary  Udall.     "The 
necessity     for     generating     power     at    Glen 
( :anyon  Dam  Is  vitally  important  to  the  upper 
(Colorado  River  states,"  wrote  Simpson,  "so 
'  iiat  necessary  revenues  may  be  forthcoming 
I  n  order  that  a  systematic,  well-planned  de- 
velopment of  the  upper  Colorado  River  area 
can  be  achieved.     Powell  Lake  at  Glen  Can- 
ron  Dam  must  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible." 
Simpson    said    he   was   fully    cognizant   of 
3overnment    commitments    for    both    power 
ind  water  below  Lake  Mead,  but  he  suggested 
;hat  the  "huge  power  systems  of  the  Callfor- 
ila  area"  should  be  able  to  "find  a  temporary 
source  of  power  to  offset  the  very  minimum 
lepletion  at  Hoover  during  that  withholding 
period."  , 

Then,  said  the  Senator  from  Wyoming:  I 
am  very  disturbed  by  the  apparent  lack  of 
Interest  In  solving  this  problem  favorably  for 
the  States  vitally  dependent  upon  the  recla- 
mation of  water  as  the  life's  blood  of  their 
economy.  Your  Mr.  N.  B.  Bennett  advised  my 
office  that  It  was  physically  impossible  to  ac- 
complish the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
electric  system  In  Arizona  across  the  Hoover 
powerplant  into  California." 

"It  is  inconceivable."  Senator  Simpson 
wrote  Secretary  Udall,  "that  such  a  minor 
engineering  problem  could  be  Impossible  for 
an  organization  that  professes  to  be  capable 
of  building  huge  electric  power  systems  and 
generating  plants  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
am  sure  that  such  a  minor  technical  problem 
would  be  Insignificant  In  both  cost  and  effort 
as  compared  with  the  tremendous  loss  being 
sustained  dally  because  Glen  Canyon  cannot 
produce  power  revenues." 

The  Colorado  River  Association,  which 
maintains  its  headquarters  In  Los  Angeles 
and  which  Identifies  Itself  as  "an  organiza- 
tion of  public -spirited  citizens"  dedicated  to 
protection  of  the  '"prior""  water  rights  of 
southern  California,  bitterly  opposes  the 
Upper  Basin  State  Governor"8  request  for 
the  closing  of  the  gates  at  Glen  Canyon. 

The  Glen  Canyon  battle  seemingly  is  only 
one  skirmish  In  a  long  war  over  water  from 
the  Colorado.  The  Colorado  River  Associa- 
tion hinted  recently  that  it  was  Interested 
In  obtaining  legislation  which  would  unlock 
water  from  sources  now  held  by  others, 
water  not  now  being  used.  Right  now  the 
fight  primarily  Involves  southern  California 
against  Arizona:  and  for  the  present  it  seem- 
ingly centers  around  southern  California's 
efforts  to  nail  down  Its  delivery  of  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  a  year  from  the 
Colorado. 

But  southern  California  now  is  getting 
actually  5.1  million  acre-feet  annuaUy  for 
a  population  of  9.234,000;  and  in  1975,  when 
It  estimates  Its  population  will  reach  14,- 
750,000,  It  win  be  getting  even  less,  or  the 
4,4  million  that  it  seeks  to  establish  on  a 
firm  basis. 

The  perilous  proportions  of  this  titanic 
struggle  threaten,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Glen  Canyon  controversy,  to  involve  all  of 
the  Colorado  River  States,  both  upper  and 
lower  basins,  with  the  former  and  less  popu- 
lous States  pitted  against  the  lower  and 
heavily  populated  areas. 

Thus  the  significance  of  the  meeting  of 
today  and  tomorrow  In  Denver  will  concern 
Itself  chiefiy  with  the  Lake  Powell  water  re- 
leases.    It  la  a   matter  which  deserves  the 


close  attention  of  all  our  thinking  citizens 
In  Wyoming  as  well  as  all  the  upper  basin 
States. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  am  much  interested  in  his  statement, 
and  also  in  what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  said. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  making  an 
important  contribution.  We  seem  to  be 
in  the  same  boat,  as  regards  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall:  His  office  seems  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  politics;  and  we  seem 
to  receive  little  attention  or  considera- 
tion in  respect  to  matters  which  are  of 
great  concern  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  States. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  That.  too.  is  my  opin- 
ion. Certainly  we  shall  not  let  the  mat- 
td"  rpst  there 

After  this  initial  furor.  I  again  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Secretary  Udall,  re- 
ferring to  my  unanswered  letters  of 
March  16.  and  seeking  answers  to  fur- 
ther questions  raised  in  the  meeting  with 
Mr.  Bennett  and  in  the  official  notifica- 
tion of  the  drawdown  itself. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  that 
letter  which,  like  the  others,  still  re- 
mains unanswered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recurd, 

as  follows:  „„  ,„^^ 

March  27.  1964. 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secrttart:  In  reading  your  re- 
cent press  release  on  Lake  Powell  and  in 
analyzing  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  my 
office  with  Mr.  Newcomb  B.  Bennett.  Jr..  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  find  that  there 
are  many  questions  remaining  unanswered 
regarding  the  release  of  water  from  Glen 
Canyon  Dam. 

I  Join  other  Utah  citizens  in  expressing 
disappointment  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment did  not  officially  notify  the  Utah  con- 
gressional delegation.  Gov.  George  D.  Clyde. 
nor  any  upper  Colorado  River  officials  in 
Utah  until  only  hours  before  the  formal  an- 
nouncement was  made.  The  releasing  of 
water  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  at  this  time 
will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  Upper 
Basin  States.  Had  we  been  told  earlier  we 
could  have  participated  In  the  exploration  of 
possible  alternate  action. 

As  you  know,  as  early  as  March  16  I  wrote 
to  you  asking  for  an  explanation  of  reports 
circulating  about  the  potential  draining  of 
the  lake.  I  still  have  had  no  official  answer 
to  my  letter. 

Therefore.  I  feel  a  complete  report  should 
be  given  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  water  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
Specifically.  I  am  Interested  In  the  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Last  year  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  throttle  down  the  release  of  water  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  there  was  virtually  a  full  Hoover 
Dam.  What  happened  to  this  water  neces- 
sitating the  release  of  water  from  Glen  Can- 
yon? Nowhere  in  the  release  nor  in  the 
briefing  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
an  answer  been  given  to  this  question. 

2.  Why  did  your  Department  allow  the  re- 
lease of  more  water  from  Lake  Mead  than  was 
required  to  meet  the  1 .5  million  acre-feet  of 
Mexican  entitlements?  How  much  water 
above  the  entlUement  is  still  being  given  to 
Mexico?  How  much  more  Colorado  River 
water  above  the  criteria  did  President  John- 
son commit  to  Mexico  in  his  meeting  with 
President  Lopez  Blateos  at  Los  Angeles  earlier 
this  year? 


3.  Why  did  your  Department  last  year  al- 
low the  release  of  more  water  for  California 
than  the  4.4  million  acre-feet  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  early  as  June  3.  1963.  said 
California  was  entitled  to?  How  much  water 
above  the  entlUement  is  stUl  being  given  to 
California? 

4.  How  much  water  is  going  to  be  drained 
from  Lake  Powell?  Nowhere  have  I  seen  a 
firm  figure.  The  only  figme  given  in  the 
news  story  U  that  the  average  release  will 
exceed  the  average  inflow  by  about  7,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  However,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  announced  that  on  March 
26  the  figure  will  be  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
second:  on  March  27  it  will  be  13,000  cubic 
feet  per  second;  on  March  28  it  will  be  16,000 
cubic  feet  per  second;  on  March  29  It  will  be 
18  000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  on  March  30 
It  may  reach  21,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

5.  What  are  the  economics  of  the  release 
of  the  water?  How  much  will  draining  Lake 
Powell  cost?  I  understand  that  each  year's 
delay  in  power  production  will  cost  from  $15 
to  $20  million.  This  Is  in  terms  of  loss  of 
power  revenue,  depended  upon  to  help  pay 
the  costs.  What  plans  have  you  made  regard- 
ing the  potential  killing  of  fish  and  wildlife 
as  result  of  the  water  release? 

6.  If  California  and  Mexico  are  to  demand 
and  be  given  the  water  equivalent  to  the 
storage  now  behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  it 
raises  the  fundamental  question  whether  any 
other  reclamation  projects  should  be  built  on 
the  Colorado  River.  If  we  can't  even  fill 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  how  can  we  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  construction  of  the  vital  central 
Utah  project,  of  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams,  and  of  the  central  Arizona  project? 

Your  early  reply  to  the  questions  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Meanwhile,  the  Up- 
per  Colorado  River   Commission   post- 
poned a  meeting  which  had  been  sched- 
uled April  6  untU  April  14.  to  allow  the 
private  power  companies  sufficient  time 
to  work  out  the  transmission  and  re- 
payment factors  of  their  proposals  to 
furnish  power  needed  at  Hoover  Dam. 
These  were  presented  at  the  meeting  in 
Denver  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
this    week.     Interior    Department    and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  said  they 
would  study  the  proposals,  take  them 
under  advisement  and  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate a  power  trade.    Another  meeting 
has  been  scheduled  for  technical  officials 
in   Boulder   City.   Nev..   next   Tuesday, 
where   concrete   offers   and   power   ex- 
changes will  be  determined. 

It  was  at  this  Denver  meeting,  on 
April  15,  that  the  Interior  Department 
charged  that  "misinformation  and  gra- 
tuitous comment"  had  been  circulated 
regarding  the  Lake  Powell  issue.  I  wish 
to  insert  that  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion Floyd  E.  Dominy  at  Colorado  River 
Commission  Meeting  in  Denver.  Colo.. 
April  15.  1964 

So  much  Information,  misinformation,  and 
gratuitous  comment  have  been  circulating 
In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  States  in 
recent  weeks  concerning  filling  operations  at 
Lake  Powell  that  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission. ^,  ..  ^  ♦»,„ 
Between  us.  we  may  be  able  to  set  the 
record  straight  and  achieve  a  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  necessity  for  our  ac- 


tions. We  have  sought  to  explain  this  in 
our  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  upper 
basin  States  announcing  the  step-up  in  re- 
leases for  Lake  Powell  and  in  public  state- 
ments, but  for  some  reason,  many  important 
retails  were  Ignored  or  pushed  aside  as  critics 
of  our  operation  rushed  into  print. 

Let  me  say  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  and  I  have  a  united  objective  to  pro- 
vide the  fairest  and  most  objective  treat- 
ment possible  to  both  the  upper  and  lower 
basin  States  during  the  filling  of  Lake  Powell. 
This  filling  has  been  made  most  critical  by 
the  coincidence  of  2  years  of  extreme  drought 
conditions. 

I  may  say  parenthetically,  that  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project  was  designed 
to  remedy  Just  such  a  situation  as  we  now 
have.     If  Lake  Powell  had  been  filled  to  nor- 
mal   operating    level,    the    problem    of   river 
operation    would    have    been    simplified    In 
these   years   of   drought,   even   beyond   that 
which  had  existed  if  Glen  Canyon  Dam  had 
not  been  built.    Without  Lake  Powell  storage, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  in  periods  such  as 
this,  the  upper  basin  would    not  have  been 
able  to  deplete  the  river  for  the  uses  con- 
templated by  construction  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  participating  projects. 
It   must   be  recognized   that   neither  Sec- 
retary Udall  nor  I  are  free  agents  in  the  op- 
eration  of   the   river.     We  are   governed  by 
the  '"law  of  the  river"  which  Includes  among 
other    things,   a   specific    direction   that   the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  is  sub- 
ject   to  the  Colorado  River  compact  and  to 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

Finally,  by  way  of  preface,  let  me  reiterate 
my    statement   which   has   repeatedly    been 
ignored,  that  there  has  not  yet  been  a  final 
decision    on  filling  operations  for  this  year. 
If  one  could  Judge  from  comments,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  we  are  inunediately 
going  to  drain  Lake  Powell  dry.     When  Sec- 
retary   Udall    made    the    tentative    decision 
March  26  to  follow  the  filling  criteria  on  an 
Interim  basis  so  as  to  maintain  rated  head 
at  Hoover  powerplant  he  simultaneously  di- 
rected  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  keep 
the     runoff     situation    above    Lake     Powell 
under  continuing   reexamination.     You  can 
be  certain   that  Secretary  Udall   will  begin 
storing    water    in    PoweU    and    undertake    a 
power    purchase    program    at    Hoover    Dam 
whenever  runoff  forecasts  make  such  a  deci- 
sion economically  possible.     In  regard  to  this 
latter  possibility,  the  Bureau  started  in  mid- 
February  to  explore  with  power  suppliers  in 
the  lower  basin  the  availability  of  replace- 
ment power  for  Hoover. 

The  normal  precipitation  registered  during 
March  U  a  big  step  toward  that  hoped  for 
runoff  But  it  will  require  at  least  normal 
precipitation  during  April  and  May  a*  well 
as  June  and  July,  together  with  normal  run- 
off conditions,  to  achieve  this  total.  The 
normal  precipitation  during  March  postponed 
into  May,  the  "point  of  no  return"  when 
we  must  make  an  Irrevocable  decision  on  this 
year's  operations.  Thus  a  final  decision  may 
be  expected  when  the  early  May  forecast  is 
in  In  the  meantime,  we  wUl  continue  to  in- 
vestigate possible  avenues  for  power  purchase 
including  the  much  publicized  but  undocu- 
mented offer  of  the  upper  basin  States  util- 
ities of  which  we  have  heard  nothing  except 
what  we  read  in  the  newspapers. 

With  this  preface,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  comments  concerning  particular 
points  of  controversy : 

Deliveries  of  water  to  Mexico:  During  1961, 
we  Umlted  Mexico's  scheduling  of  Colorado 
River  water  deliveries  to  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual quantity  of  1.500,000  acre-feet  provided 
for  in  article  10(c)  of  the  1944  treaty.  We 
Insisted  upon  this  same  limit  in  1962,  1963. 
and  1964.  However,  there  is  always  some 
variance  between  scheduled  and  actual  water 
deliveries  because  of  many  factors,  most  of 
which  are  out  of  our  control. 


In  1963.  an  overdellvery  of  503.890  acre-feet 
occurred.    Of  this.  86.050  acre-feet  were  river 
regulation  water  in  January  and  February, 
and  68  000  acre-feet  resulted  from  storm  run- 
off below  Imperial  Dam  between  September 
17-25,  1962,  leaving  a  net  overdellvery  of  349.- 
840  acre-feet  caused  by  physical  Inability  to 
completely  control  the  river  flow.    This  com- 
pares to  overdeliverles  of  258.700  acre-feet  in 
1961  and  295.440  acre-feet  in  1962.     We  ex- 
pect to  bring  these  deliveries  closer  to  sched- 
ule when  the  Senator  Walsh  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir  now  under  construction  upstream  from 
Imperial  Dam.  is  completed,  as  wiU  be  fur- 
ther explained.  ,.    .      ♦„ 
Adjustment   of    flood    control    criteria    to 
conserve  water:   To  conserve  the  maximum 
amount   ol  water  in    1962,   a   year  of   good 
runoff,  we  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  infringe  on  flood  con- 
trol space  in  Lake  Mead  to  hold  back  an  ad- 
ditional million  acre-feet  of  water.     An  ad- 
ditional 370,000  acre-feet  of  water  were  sub- 
sequently   stored    and    267,640    acre-feet    of 
that    released    between    October    1962    and 
March    1963.  as  river  regulation  flow  below 
Imperial  Dam  to  scour   a  channel  in  that 
aggraded    reach    where    phreatophytes    were 
beginning   to   consvime   large    quantities    of 
water      Mexico   was   able   to   gain   ancillary 
benefits  from  this  release  during  that  pe- 
riod   by    the    resulting    lowered    salinity    of 
water    delivered    under    the    treaty.     Details 
were  fully  discussed  In  hearings  June  7.  1962. 
before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

Cutback  of  power  generation:  Despite  the 
opinions  expressed  by  representatives  of  the 
power  allottees  at  Hoover  Dam,  that  sufficient 
water  should  be  available  for  generation  of 
firm  energy  during  the  1962-63  year  of  op- 
eration. Regional  Director  A.  B.  West  held 
that  only  sufficient  "water  be  made  available 
at  least  sxifflclent  to  meet  downstream  re- 
quirements." It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
water  for  downstream  irrigation  and  domes- 
tic requirements  only  were  releasd  from  Lake 
Mead  in  that  year  in  anticipation  of  the 
needs  to  start  filling  operations  at  Lake 
Powell  the  following  year.  The  same  condi- 
tion has  since  applied.  No  water  has  been 
released  at  Hoover  Dam  solely  for  power  pro- 
duction since   1960. 

Water  salvage  on  lower  Colorado  River. 
Channelization  of  the  Colorado  River  from 
Topock  Gorge  to  Big  Bend  has  resulted  in 
an  annual  water  salvage  of  over  130,000  acre- 
feet  Since  early  1960  the  Bureau  has  had 
an  approved  plan  for  the  rectification  of  16 
miles  of  badly  braided  river  channel  in  the 
Cibola  Valley,  that  would  result  in  fn  esti- 
mated additional  annual  salvage  of  36.000 
acre-feet  of  water.  Work  has  been  delayed 
until  early  this  year  by  congressional  com- 
mittees pending  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California  on  their 
common  boxmdary. 

Asmentloned  above,  up  to  285.000  acre-feet 
annually  of  additional  water  salvage  will  be 
possible  by  operation  of  Senator  Wateh  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  an  offstream  facility  which 
we  now  have  under  construction  at  a  site 
only  2  miles  upstream  from  Imperial  Dam. 
The  reservoir,  In  a  strategic  offstream  site, 
will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  excess  water 
reaching  Imperial  Reservoir,  including  minor 
floods,  for  later  release  as  required  to  satisfy 
irrigation  requirements.  As  pointed  o\it,  in 
our  best  years  of  operation  at  Imperial  Dam, 
we  have  seldom  been  able  to  reg^^a^^"^ 
reaching  Imperial  so  that  less  than  300.000 
acre-feet  of  water  In  excess  of  Mexico's  sched- 
uled annual  requirement  reached  the  inter- 
national boundary.  We  anticipate  much 
closer  and  accurate  downstream  deliveries 
when  Senator  Walsh  Dam  is  completed. 

Need  of  conserving  water  in  lower  basin: 
Since  Issuance  of  the  decree  in  Arizona  v. 
California  by  the  Supreme  Court  less  than  6 
weeks  ago,  we  have  given  high  priority  to  a 
determination  of   overall   operating  criteria 
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to  be  foUowed  In  river  operation*  under  the 

On  Aujiiflt  14.  1962.  Regional  Director  West 
wrote  all  contractors  of  Colorado  River  water 
calling  attention  to  the  potential  critical 
situation  and  urging  a  reduction  In  water  re- 
quirements where  possible.  This  has  not 
been  too  successful,  but  since  Issuance  of 
the  decree  the  extent  and  requirements  for 
uses  of  water  all  along  the  river  have  been 
and  are  presently  under  scrutiny  to  develop 
plans  for  reduced  delivery  schedules  to  irriga- 
tion and  domestic  users  conforming  with 
reasonable  use  provisions  of  the  lower  basin 
water  contracts. 

Illegal  diversions:  Reclamation  has  not 
been  unaware  of  the  problem  of  Illegal  use 
of  water  aiong  the  Colorado  River.  The  de- 
cree also  strengthens  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  authority  to  enjoin  use  of  river 
water  without  a  contract. 

There  is  some  popular  belief  that  illegal 
diversions  can  be  halted  simply  by  moving 
Illegal  occupants  from  the  land  or  by  shut- 
ting off  their  water  supply  throxigh  the  me- 
dium of  warrants  served  by  a  U.S.  marshal. 
Unfortunately  It  Is  not  that  simple. 

In  some  cases  the  threat  of  legal  action 
has  halted  Illegal  diversion  or  trespass  but 
generally  Illegal  diversion  by  those  owning 
private  lands  can  only  be  stopped  by  a  court- 
obtained  Injunction.  Illegal  diversions  by 
trespassers  can  also  be  halted  by  evicting 
them  from  the  land. 

A  trespass  case  Is  now  In  the  courts  and 
has  been  there  for  about  5  years.  A  re- 
cently Instituted  Illegal  diversion  case  has 
also  been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, but  Its  filing  In  court  was  delayed  pend- 
ing the  final  decree  In  Arizona  v.  California. 
Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  met  in 
Lo8  Angeles  with  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  attorney's  offices  of  both  Arizona  and 
southern  California  In  anticipation  of  proc- 
essing a  number  of  these  cases  of  both  types. 
Approximately  eight  trespass  cases  are  now 
In  the  office  of  our  regional  solicitor  In  Los 
Angeles,  In  preparation  for  referral  to  Jus- 
tice. Thirty  more  cases  are  In  various  stages 
of  preparation  in  the  Land  Use  Office  at  Yu- 
ma, Ariz. 

Fishery  and  recreation  resources  at  Lake 
Powell:  As  with  most  reclamation  projects 
Lake  Powell  has  created  an  outstanding  fish- 
ery and  recreation  resource  which  outdoor 
sportsmen,  of  which  I  am  one,  have  taken 
great  pride.  I  must  nevertheless  point  out 
that  these  ancillary  benefits  are  secondary 
to  the  primary  uses  of  the  water  for  con- 
sumptive purposes. 

But  I  will  also  point  out  that  the  expres- 
sions of  alarm  over  total  draining  of  Lake 
Powell  are  unfounded.  Only  under  the  most 
critical  drought  conditions  could  this  occur 
and  the  normal  precipitation  during  March 
has  virtually  eliminated  this  possibility. 
Even  under  the  poor  forecast  conditions  as 
they  exist  today.  If  we  are  not  able  to  resume 
storage  In  Lake  Powell,  there  will  be  a  pool 
of  more  than  2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
during  the  summer.  Within  this  same  fcH-e- 
cast.  we  do  not  foresee  any  condition  requir- 
ing a  drawdown  of  Lake  Powell  below  200,000 
acre- feet.  This  would  provide  a  lake  100  feet 
deep  at  the  dam  and  extending  50  miles  up- 
stream. This  would  occur  In  the  late  fall 
and  winter  when  temperatures  would  be  low 
enough  to  maintain  the  trout  fishery. 

Of  course.  If  we  have  another  minimum 
water  year  In  1965,  the  lake  could  well  be 
drained.  That  Is  one  of  the  exigencies  we 
must  face.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have 
stated,  if  o\ir  early  May  runoff  forecast  shows 
normal  precipitation  in  April  and  an  April- 
July  runoff  of  4,700,000  acre-feet  or  better^ 
we  can  carefully  consider  and,  I  hope,  under -i 
take  a  power  purchase  program  which  wlll| 
solve  our  immediate  filling  problems  at  Lakej 
Powell. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  This  statement  at- 
tempts to  justify  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment policy  and  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
livery of  water  to  the  lower  basin,  at  the 
expense  of  the  upper  basin.  Most  of  the 
blame  is  placed  on  nature  for  giving  us  a 
couple  of  low -runoff  years. 

But  the  key  questions  still  remain  un- 
answered.   Perhaps  the  most  Important 
one  is:  "Why  is  Lake  Mead  so  low;  ex- 
actly where  has  the  water  been  going?" 
Last  year,  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  throttle  down  the  release  of  water  at 
Glen  Canyon  Dam.  there  was  virtually 
I  a  full  lake  behind  Hoover  Dam,     What 
1  happened  to  this  water  necessitating  the 
release  of  water  from  Glen  Canyon?    No- 
where in  the  release  nor  in  the  briefing 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  an 
answer  been  given  to  this  question.    As 
I  have  said,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior continues  to  Ignore  it. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  the  Interior  Department  is  filibus- 
tering Lake  Powell.  In  early  reports,  we 
were  told  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
water  officials  would  look  at  the  runoff 
situation,  and  would  give  us  a  rep>ort  on 
April  1  before  making  a  final  decision 
on  how  much  water  to  drain.  The  date 
was  later  changed  to  April  10.  Later, 
May  1  was  set  as  decision  day;  and  now 
the  papers  say  it  has  again  been  moved 
up  to  May  10.  I  have  had  no  word  from 
the  Interior  Department,  so  I  must  de- 
pend on  newspaper  reports  for  informa- 
tion. 

Another  unanswered  question  is,  "Why 
does  not  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  buy 
private  F>ower  right  now?"  In  his  March 
25  briefing  in  my  office.  Commissioner 
Bennett  made  this  explanation — these 
are  not  his  exact  words,  but  are  taken 
from  notes  made  by  a  stenographer  on 
my  staff  who  attended  the  meeting. 

He  said,  in  effect,  "You  cannot  get  Ari- 
zona power  into  the  coast  areas.  The 
only  way  you  can  get  power  for  them  is 
to  buy  it  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Lake  Mead  has  two  powerplants,  and 
they  are  not  connected.  Theoretically, 
you  could  get  Arizona  Public  Service 
power  up  to  Arizona's  side  of  Hoover, 
but  you  cannot  get  it  across.  There  are 
two  powerplants,  and  they  are  not  con- 
nected electrically." 

To  me,  this  is  a  startling  statement. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
known  the  world  over  for  its  ability  to 
build  dams  and  get  power  into  the  re- 
motest areas  on  earth.  Yet  it  cannot 
jump  power  across  one  river  in  the  In- 
termountain  West. 

It  took  a  group  of  outside,  private  en- 
gineers and  power  company  officials  to 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that 
both  the  energy  and  transmission  facili- 
ties to  make  up  power  deficiencies  ex- 
isted. In  fact,  the  private  engineers 
physically  went  into  the  Hoover  Dam 
switches  and  showed  the  Bureau  ofiB- 
cials  how  the  transmission  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment should  know  how  to  run  its 
own  system. 

So,  while  forecast  dates  are  changed 
and  revised,  while  more  meetings  are 


held,  and  private  power  officials  are 
showing  the  Interior  Department  how  to 
function,  the  Interior  Department  offi- 
cials continue  to  try  to  defend  their 
present  position,  without  doing  anything 
constructive  to  solve  the  problem;  and 
the  Colorado  River  water  behind  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  continues  its  merry  way 
down  the  stream. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  the 
Interior  Department  is  acting  in  good 
faith  and  Is,  in  fact,  seeking  means  of 
solving  the  problem  of  the  Lake  Powell 
drawdown  and  the  power  deficiency,  it 
will  shut  the  gates  immediately,  halt  the 
waterflow.  and  enter  negotiations  for  a 
power  contract  with  the  utility  com- 
panies. The  upper  basin  Is  guarantee- 
ing the  payment  for  both  water  and 
power,  yet  the  Department  is  slanting 
all  of  its  consideration  to  the  lower 
basin. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  it  not  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  the  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  which 
the  Senator  has  spoken  is  in  violation 
of  the  agreement  among  the  upper  and 
lower  basin  States? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Not  only  is  it  in  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement,  but  also  it  is  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  drawing  down  of 
the  water  from  Lake  Powell  and  the  tak- 
ing of  water  overcommitted  from  Hoover 
Dam  is  doing  a  disservice  to  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  for  power  In  the  upper 
States;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  will  delay  the  de- 
velopment of  the  related  projects  in  the 
upper  basin  area.  It  could  delay  them 
for  years.  The  Secretary  himself  made 
up  the  criteria  on  the  basis  of  which  he 
claims  the  authority  to  withdraw  that 
water. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  was  any  over- 
ture made  to  any  of  the  Governors  or 
Representatives  of  the  upper  basin 
States  prior  to  what  has  taken  place  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  water? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No  representations 
were  msule  to  officials  in  my  State.  If 
they  were  made  in  other  States,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  about  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  None  was  made  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  I  wish  the  record  to 
disclose  that  fact. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Perhaps  our  friend 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Domi- 
NicKl  could  add  to  that  statement.  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  any  representations 
made  to  officials  in  Colorado  prior  to  the 
decision  which  was  made? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  relation  to  the 
release  of  water  from  Lake  Powell?  Ab- 
solutely none. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
furnishing  that  Information. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  Department's  "misinforma- 
tion" charges.  The  only  source  of  mis- 
information on  this  Issue  so  far  has  been 
the  Interior  Department  Itself.  As  the 
various  documents  and  articles  from  the 
newspapers  point  out.  the  Interior  De- 
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partment  failed  to  notify  or  seek  the 
views  of  a  single  upper  basin  official  be- 
fore the  decision. 

Secretary  Udall  said  In  his  letter  to  the 
four  Governors: 

I  may  add  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
although  we  have  read  newspaper  stories  con- 
cerning an  offer  by  upper  basin  private  util- 
ities to  supply  replacement  power,  we  have 
had  no  proposal  with  necessary  data  such 
as  rates  and  the  means. 

On  what  basis  did  the  Secretary  expect 
the  utilities  to  present  a  concrete  pro- 
posal ?  No  one  In  the  upper  basin  was  of- 
ficially or  unofficially  notified  In  time. 
All  we  had  to  go  on  was  a  newspaper  re- 
port out  of  Page.  Ariz.,  on  March  2, 
which  was  subsequently  denied  by  Interi- 
or Department  spokesmen,  but  which 
proved  to  be  all  true. 

In  his  announcement  of  March  26,  Sec- 
retary Udall  said : 

This  Is  the  only  possible  decision  which 
can  be  made  at  this  time  that  will  protect 
the  Federal  Investment. 

We  have  heard  the  phrase,  "protect 
the  Federal  investment,"  time  and  again 
during  this  issue.  I  question  Secre- 
tary Udalls  placement  of  values.  The 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
cost  $1  billion.  Is  that  not  Federal  In- 
vestment worth  protecting? 

Furthermore,  every  years  delay  In  fill- 
ing Lake  Powell  to  the  level  where  power 
generation  can  start  will  add  from  $15 
to  $20  million  to  the  project's  cost.  The 
loss  will  come  mainly  from  lack  of  power 
revenue,  depended  on  to  help  pay  for  the 
project.  There  will  also  be  added  Inter- 
est and  other  costs. 

More  confusion  has  come  from  the  In- 
terior Department  on  the  Issue  of  the  fill- 
ing criteria.  We  have  been  told,  "These 
are  the  criteria  you  accepted  and  now 
you  must  live  by  them."  In  Denver  on 
Wednesday.  Commissioner  Domlny  ad- 
mitted that  the  upper  basin  had  never 
really  approved  the  criteria.  He  agreed 
that  no  one  In  the  upper  basin  had  ac- 
cepted the  criteria  after  they  were  pro- 
mulgated by  Secretary  Udall  on  April  4, 
19fi2. 

We  also  have  heard  the  Secretary  is 
"bound"  by  the  filling  criteria.  Since 
these  criteria  are  manmade.  perhaps  we 
could  say  "Secretary-made"— certainly 
man— or  Secretary— can  amend  them. 
Furthermore,  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact is  explicit  in  stating  that  consump- 
tive uses  will  have  priority  over  non- 
consumptive  or  power  uses.  The 
Secretary  should  be  "bound"  by  this  re- 
quirement as  much  as  any  other. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  ruling  on 
Arizona  against  California,  said  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  supreme 
manager  of  the  Colorado  River.  Frankly, 
I  feel  that  the  Secretary  is  not  manag- 
ing the  river  properly.  He  is  following 
neither  the  law  of  the  river  nor  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  He  has  pro- 
posed and  Is  making  releases  from 
Hoover  Dam  in  excess  of  legitimate 
downstream  Interests  as  confirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.    SIMPSON.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  it  not  as  important 
that  the  generating  power  of  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  be  made  available  to  the  upper 
p>ower  States  so  that  the  necessary  reve- 
nues may  be  forthcoming,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  systematic  development 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  area  in  our 
own  upper  States? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  believe  we  are  en- 
titled to  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
upper  Colorado  area  should  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  interests  of  the  lower 
basin  States. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Would  that  not  dic- 
tate, then,  to  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that  Lake  Powell  behind  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  should  be  filled  as  soon  as 

possible?  ^, 

Mr  BENNETT.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  believe  the  Secretary  has 
acted  with  a  great  deal  of  highhanded- 
ness in  assuming  that  he  has  the  right 
to  drain  Lake  Powell  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  want  water  below  Lake 

Mead, 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  have  our  commitments,  too.    I  again 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator.     We 
are   fighting  for  our  lifeblood  In  that 
western  country.    As  the  Senator  said  at 
the  outset  of  his  fine  talk  here.  In  the 
West  a  drop  of  water  Is  as  valuable  as  a 
nugget  of  gold.    We  have  been  dealing 
v^dth  this  problem  for  many  years.    The 
project  was  Instituted  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration.     We  worked  at  a  fast 
pace  In  order  to  get  the  project  Into  op- 
eration.    Now  we  find  that  the  States 
that  provide  the  water  In  the  upper  basin 
are  being  euchred  out  of  a  position  with 
respect  to  repayment  and  redevelopment 
by    virtue    of    this    unauthorized,    un- 
American  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.    Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  The  people  In  the  lower  basin 
States  are  entitled  to  so  much  water.  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  to  tell  me  how 
much  more  than  that  they  have  had. 
That  Is  one  of  the  questions  which  the 
Secretary  has  refused  to  answer.  Until 
he  answers  the  question,  we  shall  not 
know  how  badly  we  have  been  euchred. 
But  I  think  his  silence  Indicates  that 
we  have  been  "had." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  seems  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  we  have  been 
shabbily  treated  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem, especially  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  holds  a  high  position  In 
Government,  and  who  should  look  at  the 
question  from  an  Impartial  point  of  view. 
The  upper  basin  States  are  entitled  to 
more  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  than  they  are  now  being 
given. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  at  this 
juncture  the  Secretary  ceases  to  proceed 
In  his  present  course,  we  In  the  upper 
basin  States  shaU  be  so  badly  hurt  that 
our  development  can  be  curtailed  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  that  unless  Senators  who 
represent  the  upper  basin  States  rose 
to  discuss  the  problem,  the  Secretary 
would  probably  continue  to  run  that 
water  down  and  h<«)e  that  no  one  would 


say  anything  about  it.  It  la  vital  that 
all  Senators  who  represent  upper  basin 
States  shovUd  get  into  the  fight  and  put 
pressure  on  the  Secretary  to  do  what 
the  law  tells  him  he  should  have  done 
In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator wholeheartedly  In  his  statement. 
All  we  are  demanding  Is  that  the  law 
and  the  compact  be  followed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Therefore.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  request  here  from  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  answer  my  letters,  so  that 
we  can  hear  no  more  cries  of  "misinfor- 
mation" or  accusations  about  "gratuitous 
statements."  I  request  that  he  shut  the 
gates  at  Lake  Powell  Immediately,  be- 
cause if  later  events  prove  his  Present 
action  wrong.  It  will  be  too  late.  The 
water  will  have  run  down.  Water  runs 
downhill,  and  Lake  Powell  cannot  be  re- 
placed from  Lake  Mead. 

PlnaUy,  I  request  that  he  enter  into 
serious  negotiations  with  the  power  com- 
panies Instead  of  spending  the  Depart- 
ment's main  efforts  In  justification  of 
his  past  action.  If  he  will  do  these  things, 
then  we  can  know  that  he  Is  acting  in 
good  faith. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  most  serious 
problem  is  the  problem  of  supplying 
water,  not  power,  to  the  lower  bashi 
States.  Power  can  be  generated  by 
using  means  other  than  falling  water. 
Now  that  there  is  obviously  an  offer 
which  will  provide  power,  the  Secretary 
should  move  immediately  to  stop  the  use 
of  water,  using  power  as  an  excuse. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  BENNETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK,    I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  Senator's  clear-cut 
statement  on  the  problem  facing  us.     It 
seems  to  me  the  Secretary  has  been  tak- 
ing the  position,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning  that  any  time  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator'from  one  of  these  States  spoke.  It 
was  a  partisan  attack  on  him  as  an  In- 
dividual   and    his    office    as    Secretary. 
But  the  fact  is  that  this  dam  and  the 
water  behind  it  are  the  property  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country.  Democrats 
and  RepubUcans  aUke.    That  is  the  key 
feature,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect    The  revenues  from  this  dam  goiiig 
Into  the  upper  basin  funds  will  help  fi- 
nance   participating    projects    beneath 

them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Yes. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  A  good  many  proj- 
ects are  dependent  upon  these  funds  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  projects  that  are  planned.  Yet.  as 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  have  pointed  out.  the 
fact  is  that  efforts  to  obtain  information 
are  treated  with  utmost  discourtesy  so 
far  as  the  offices  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Wyommg  are 
concerned,  as  If  there  were  some  kind 
of  political  mishmash  going  on  between 
two  people  In  the  Arizona  desert.  Has 
this  Impression  gotten  through  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr  BENNETT.    This  Impression  was 
made  clear  to  me  within  a  few  months 
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after  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior took  office,  and  it  has  continued 
ever  since.  In  defense  of  the  Secretary. 
I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that  he 
kept  my  Democratic  colleague  in  the 
dark,  just  as  he  did  me.  My  colleague 
made  the  statement  that  the  drawdown 
was  to  be  postponed;  and  within  24 
hours,  without  notifying  him.  the  Secre- 
tary opened  the  gates. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  rather  re- 
freshing news,  because  it  means  that  the 
Secretary  is  being  discourteous  to  every- 
body rather  than  picking  out  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Since  we  have  par- 
ticipating projects  not  yet  underway  in 
the  upper  Colorado,  does  not  this  type 
of  interference  seriously  interfere  with 
plans  of  the  upper  basin  States  with 
respect  to  the  participating  projects? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  Since  we  are 
dependent  upon  money  generated  from 
the  dam  already  built  at  Glen  Canyon 
and  Flaming  Gorge  to  make  some  of  the 
participating  projects  feasible,  by  his 
actions  the  Secretary  is  postponing  the 
day  when  we  can  obtain  the  benefits 
from  our  share  of  the  water.  We  can- 
not pump  the  water  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Colorado  River  Gorge.  We  must 
get  our  share  of  the  water  out  of  the 
high  mountains,  but  before  we  could  do 
that  we  miist  build  smaller  dams  and 
aqueducts  which  are  a  part  of  the  par- 
ticipating projects. 

We  would  not  do  that  until  after  the 
big  dams  were  built,  to  make  sure  that 
we  could  meet  our  commitments  to  the 
lower  basin  States.  The  big  dams  have 
been  built.  The  Secretary  has  prevented 
the  biggest  one  from  filling.  No  one 
knows  by  how  many  years  he  has  post- 
poned the  day  when  our  share  of  the 
water  in  Utah,  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
upper  Colorado  storage  project,  can  ac- 
tually be  delivered  either  to  a  municipal- 
ity or  to  an  irrigation  project. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  After  that,  there 
would  be  a  diminishment  of  the  power 
revenues  to  enable  us  to  build  the  par- 
ticipating projects  that  much  faster; 
would  there  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  the  longer  the 
Secretary  delays  the  operation  of  the 
generators  on  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  the 
less  income  the  whole  upper  Colorado 
storage  project  will  receive. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  statement.  This  is 
the  place  to  bring  the  question  up,  be- 
cause I  think  our  colleagues  will  certainly 
assist  us  in  trying  to  rectify  the  very 
patent  wrong  precipitated  on  the  upper 
basin  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     On  page  6  of  the 
copy  of  the  Senator's  statement  which 
I  received,  the  Senator  puts  the  question  { 
of  what  happened  to  the  water  in  Lake  j 
Mead,  which  required  the  release  of  water  ' 
from  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

Our  former  colleague  from  Colorado, 
who  was  also  our  distinguished  Governor, 
Ed  Johnson,  and  who  is  now  the  State's 
representative  on  the  upper  basin  com- 


i. 


ttee,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this 
matter.  He  is  quoted  in  an  article  from 
Ijhe  Denver  Post  of  April  7.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  record,  I  should  like  to 
read  a  little  of  the  article  into  the 
Record,  because  it  is  of  extreme  interest. 

Governor  Johnson,  or  "Big  Ed,"  as  he 
j^  familiarly  called  in  Colorado,  has 
Jailed  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  the 
release  of  water  from  Lake  Powell.  He 
has  received  nothing  but  the  back  of  the 

tand   from    the    Secretary.     They    are 
lembers  of  the  same  party,  so  perhaps 
,his  is  not  a  one-party  deal.    The  article, 
iiuoting  former  Senator  Johnson  states: 
While  the  Upper  Basin  States  of  Colorado, 
Jtah,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  are  not  re- 
quired under  compact  to  deliver  more  than 
75  million  acre-feet  of  water  for  a  10-year 
>erlod  to  the  lower  basin,  actual  deliveries 
or    a    10-year    period    ending    last    October 
imounted  to  93.740,000  acre-feet. 

At  the  end  of  the  1964  water  year,  the 
lellverles  to  the  lower  basin  as  measured 
It  Lees  Ferry,  Ariz.,  will  approximate  90  mll- 
lon  acre-feet  for  10  years — or  15  million 
icre-feet  more  than  required  by  compact. 

DELIVERY  TO  MEXICO 

Millions  of  acre-feet  of  water  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  beyond 
treaty  obligations  for  annual  delivery  of 
1.5  million  acre-feet.  This  amounts  to  a  2.6 
million  acre-feet  excess  in  the  last  4  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  Hoover  Dam's  Lake 
Mead  contained  24.6  million  acre-feet  of 
water.  It  was  nearly  full.  The  lake  since 
then  has  been  drawn  down  to  14.5  million 
acre-feet.  This  despite  the  fact  that  In  the 
1962  water  year  the  upper  basin  delivered 
14,790.000  acre-feet  of  water  at  Lee's  Ferry 
and  2.555.000  acre-feet  in  1963 — a  total  for 
the  2  years  In  excess  of  compact  obligations. 

"Thus,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  upper 
basin  has  delivered  its  commitment  to  the 
lower  basin  and  much,  much  more,"  said 
Johnson. 

WASTING  WATER 


"They  I  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation) 
have  simply  been  wasting  and  mismanaging 
the  water.    They  cannot  refute  this." 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  shall  ask 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  have  another  article  from  the  Den- 
ver Post,  dated  April  12,  the  headline 
of  which  is  "Dominy  To  Face  Quiz  on 
River  Edict,"  again  pointing  out  that  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Sec- 
retary's office  are  completely  at  odds  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  need  for  this  ac- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
given  notice  ahead  of  time,  as  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  compact, 
and  as  to  the  fact  that  no  planning  was 
made  by  the  Secretary's  office  in  any 
way  to  take  care  of  the  power  shortage 
problem  that  the  Senator  has  so  ably 
presented.  But  if  planning  had  been 
done,  it  was  perfectly  simple  to  solve 
the  problem  by  virtue  of  cooperation 
with  the  investor-owned  utilities  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  articles  from  the  Denver 
Post,  the  first  being  published  on  April 
12  entitled  "Dominy  To  Face  Quiz  on 
River  Edict, "  and  the  second  being  pub- 
lished April  7,  1964,  entitled  "Udall 
Pressed  To  Halt  Glen  Canyon  Drainage." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Apr.  12, 
1964) 

DoMiNT  To  Fact  Quiz  on  Rivkr  Edict 
(By  Bert  Hanna) 

Floyd  E.  Dominy.  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  will  be — in  effect — on  a  hot 
griddle  when  he  arrives  In  Denver  Tuesday 
to  defend  actions  of  the  U.S.  Interior  De- 
partment In  Its  management  of  storage  of 
Colorado  River  Impoundments. 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  Is 
prepared.  It  was  reported  Saturday,  to  sub- 
ject Dominy  to  a  barrage  of  questions  In  the 
meeting  called  to  examine  the  reasons  for 
draining  water  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

The  Commission  meeting  In  the  State  OflBce 
Building  Is  expected  to  produce  fireworks 
between  Dominy  and  Ed  C.  Johnson.  Colo- 
rado's member  of  the  policymaking  water 
agency. 

The  Upper  River  Commission  represents 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 
Governors  and  other  officials  of  these  States 
have  been  hostile  to  a  decision  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  ordering 
water  releases  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to 
satisfy  "rated  head"  power  production  at 
downstream  Hoover  Dam. 

Johnson  and  others  have  contended  this 
Is  a  violation  of  the  Colorado  River  compact 
In  which  the  upper  basin  may  be  deprived  of 
power  revenues  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  for 
at  least  a  year. 

Johnson  Is  prepared  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Commission  contending  that  the  lower 
basin  has  been  delivered  far  more  water  than 
required  by  compact  and  that  there  has  been 
waste  and  mismanagement  of  water  in  the 
lower  basin. 

There  has  been  some  optimism  In  the 
upper  basin  In  the  last  few  days  that  nature 
has  largely  solved  the  problem  by  depositing 
large  quantities  of  snow  In  the  Colorado 
River  watersheds. 

However.  Dominy  on  Friday  said  there  Is 
no  Justification  for  confidence  that  Glen 
Canyon's  Lake  Powell  will  be  filled  to  a 
power-production  level  this  season,  and  re- 
leases are  continuing. 

Secretary  Udall.  on  Domlny's  recommen- 
dation. Is  basing  his  decision  on  filling  cri- 
teria that  assumes  malnUinlng  Lake  Mead 
at  a  rated  power  head  of  14.5  million  acre- 
feet — the  present  storage. 

Any  lowering  of  such  storage  demands 
withdrawals  from  upper  basin  storage  to 
supply  the  power  requirements  In  the  lower 
basin,  according  to  these  criteria. 

However.  Johnson  and  his  allies.  Includ- 
ing Utah's  Commission  member,  Gov.  George 
Clyde,  are  prepared  to  argue  the  case. 

They  will  further  present  a  case  for  con- 
sideration of  an  offer  by  investor-owned 
utilities  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to 
supply  substitute  energy  to  Hoover  Dam  that 
would  permit  water  storage  for  power  at 
Glen  Canyon  this  summer. 

The  legal  committee  of  the  upper  commis- 
sion, which  held  a  special  meeting  In  Denver 
last  week,  will  report  on  possible  court  action 
against  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
lower  basin  States.  The  Chairman  of  that 
Committee  is  Felix  L.  Sparks,  director  of  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board. 


I  From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Apr.  7,  1964] 
UOALL  Pressed  To  Halt   Glen   Canton 
Drainage 
(By  Bert  Hanna) 
In  view  of  the  substantial  Improvement  In 
the  Colorado  River  watershed  created  by  re- 
cent snows,  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall.  must  immediately  halt  drainage  of 
water  from  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir. 

This  was  the  demand.  Tuesday,  of  Ed  C. 
Johnson,  former  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator 


and  Colorado's  member  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission. 

Johnson,  who  has  charged  violation  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact  In  Udall's  order 
opening  the  gates  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to 
release  water  for  lower  basin  power  produc- 
tion, said  Udall  can  no  longer  excuse  his 
action  on  grounds  of  Inadequate  river  fiow. 

At  the  same  time,  Johnson  released  figures 
he  has  obtained  from  the  upper  commission's 
office  in  Salt  Lake  City,  to  firm  up  charges  he 
will  air  before  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  Denver,  April  14. 

The  figures,  he  said,  will  show  that  the 
upper  basin  has  fulfilled  far  more  than  Its 
water  obligations  to  the  lower  basin  States 
and,  therefore,  releases  from  the  newly  com- 
pleted Glen  Canyon  Dam  of  the  upper  basin's 
Colorado  River  storage  project  "are  Illegal 
under  any  circumstances." 

All  reports  Indicate  a  Colorado  River  flow 
far  In  excess  of  earlier  spring  estimates, 
Johnson  said,  while  water  Is  still  being 
drained  from  Glen  Canyon  under  Udall's 
order  to  maintain  rated  powerhead  at  down- 
stream Hoover  Dam. 

"And  this  is  upper  basin  water.  Illegally 
appropriated,  which  will  be  lost  to  us  for- 
ever." he  declared. 

He  contended  that  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
spring  storms  adding  great  quantities  of 
water  for  runoff  In  the  1964  water  season. 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  could  be  filled  to  a  power 
production  level  while  Hoover  Dam  could 
continue  to  produce  power. 

Johnson's  new  figures,  which  he  says  are 
fully  documented  by  his  commission's  own 
records,  show: 

While  the  upper  basin  States  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  are  not  re- 
quired under  compact  to  deliver  more  than 
75  million  acre-feet  of  water  for  a  10-year 
period  to  the  lower  basin,  actual  deliveries  for 
a  10-year  period  ending  last  October  amount- 
ed to  93,740.000  acre-feet. 

At  the  end  of  the  1964  water  year,  the  de- 
liveries to  the  lower  basin  as  measured  at 
Lees  Ferry,  Ariz.,  will  approximate  90  mil- 
lion acre-feet  for  10  years— or  15  million 
acre-feet  more  than  required  by  compact. 

DELIVERY  TO  MEXICO 

Millions  of  acre-feet  of  water  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  beyond 
treaty  obligations  for  annual  delivery  of  1.5 
million  acre-feet.  This  amounts  to  a  2.6 
million  acre-feet  excess  In  the  last  4  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  Hoover  Dam's  Lake 
Mead  contained  24.6  million  acre-feet  of 
water.  It  was  nearly  full.  The  lake  since 
then  has  been  drawn  down  to  14.5  million 
acre-feet.  This  despite  the  fact  that  in  the 
1962  water  year  the  upper  basin  delivered 
14.790,000  acre-feet  of  water  at  Lee's  Ferry 
and  2,555,000  acre-feet  In  1963 — a  total  for 
the  2  years  In  excess  of  compact  obligations. 

"Thus,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  upper 
basin  has  delivered  its  commitment  to  the 
lower  basin  and  much,  much  more,"  said 
Johnson. 

WASTING   WATER 

"They  [the  U.S.  Bvireau  of  Reclamation] 
have  simply  been  wasting  and  mismanaging 
the  water.    They  cannot  refute  this. 

"Since  we  have  compiled  with  our  obliga- 
tions, the  seizure  of  upper  basin  water  under 
pretext  of  2  years  of  drought  is  absolutely 
uaconsclonable." 

Johnson's  flgvires  of  uoper  basin  water  de- 
liveries as  measured  at  Lees  Ferry  for  10 
years: 

In  1954,  6,116,000  acre-feet;  7,307,000  acre- 
feet  In  1955;  8.750.000  acre-feet  in  1956;  17,- 
340  000  in  1957;  14,260,000  In  1958;  6,756,000 
in  1959;  9,192,000  In  1960;  6,674,000  in  1961; 
14.790,000  In  1962;  2.555,000  In  1963;  (when 
Impovmdment  of  water  started  at  Glen  Can- 
yon). 

The  total  for  the  10  years,  93,740,000  acre- 
feet,  while  only  75  million  was  required  by 
compact. 


TBN-TIAB   P«UOD 

"I  want  to  stress  that  our  delivery  require- 
ments to  the  lower  basin  do  not  stipulate  7.6 
million  acre-feet  in  1  water  year  but  75 
million  acre-feet  over  a  10-year  period," 
Johnson  went  on. 

"With  the  tremendous  drawdown  on  Lake 
Mead  while  we  were  delivering  more  water 
than  required  for  the  combined  water  years 
of  1962  and  1963,  where  did  all  that  water 

go? 

"I  want  to  show  where  some  of  It  went.' 

Johnson  then  released  these  tabulations 
he  obtained  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  office  of 
his  commission  of  excess  water  delivered  in 
the  last  4  years  to  Mexico  beyond  treaty 
requirements  of  15  million  acre-feet  a  year. 

In  1960,  2,743,000  acre-feet,  excess,  1,243,- 
000-  1961  2.009,000  acre-feet,  excess,  509,000; 
1962  1,760,000,  excess.  260,000;  1963,2,116,000, 
excess,  616,000.  Excess  for  4  years,  2,628,000 
acre-feet. 

Johnson  said  that  In  addition  to  the 
"expos6"  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing water  from  Lake  Mead  and  discharging 
a  surplus  to  Mexico,  he  wants  firm  figures  on 
deliveries  to  California. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  As  to  the  statement  of 
the  former  Governor  of  Colorado,  I  re- 
call that  in  January  of  1955  when  I  was 
Governor  of  Wyoming  I  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Governors  of  the  upper  basin 
States.  At  that  time,  we  recognized  the 
situation  as  to  delivery,  but  by  the  same 
token  we  propounded  the  question  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  we  made  delivery  in 
overplusage  years,  or  overrun,  if  we  made 
more  than  committed  acre- feet  of  run- 
over.  We  were  told  at  that  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  we  would 
receive  credit  in  the  drought  years. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  14  million  acre-feet  of  water  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  was  called  for  in  the 
compact. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  listened  to 
what  the  Senator  has  stated  with  great 
interest.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us  what 
year  that  was? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  1955. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  other  point 
which  the  Senator  brought  up  was  the 
power  problem,  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  investor-owned  utilities 
would  be  able  to  supply  power  to  take 
care  of  shortages.  The  Senator  brought 
out  very  clearly  and  succinctly  the  offers 
which  have  been  made  by  the  private  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  to  take  care  of 
these  divisions.  It  is  my  understanding, 
first  of  all,  that  the  offer  they  made  does 
not  involve  a  payment  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  any  way  whatsoever  in  cash 
for  the  power  that  would  be  transformed. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  my  imder- 
standing,  also. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Second,  this  would 
mean  that  at  a  later  date  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  various  terms,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  would  return 
power  for  the  power  that  the  private 
investor-owned  utilities  would  use  now? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, with  the  further  understand- 
ing that  most  of  the  power  would  come 
off  of  the  lake  at  Glen  Canyon. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  not  talking 
about  anything  affecting  the  budget. 
We  are  not  talking  about  anything  af- 
fecting the  appropriations  before  Con- 


gress for  Interior  Department  expenses 
and  funds.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  we  are  doing  is 
having  the  Secretary  say.  "For  some 
reason  that  is  completely  incomprehen- 
sible to  me,  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with 
these  people."  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Thus  far  he  has  not 
dealt  with  them,  although  I  understand 
that  at  a  meeting  held  the  other  day.  Mr. 
Dominy  indicated  that  they  will  sit  down 
next  week  in  Boulder  City  and  try  to 
devise  a  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  are  losing  a  vast  amount  of  water. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.    I  thank  my  senior  col- 
league.   I  regret  that  I  have  not  been 
present  to  hear  his  speech.    I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  It  in  print. 
The  thing  which  my  senior  colleague  is 
talking  about  is  something  very  impor- 
tant to  me.  and  very  important  to  Utah. 
For  the  past  8  days,  the  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  been  holding  hearings.    Eswih 
morning  we  have  been  discussing  this 
problem  along  with  other  problems  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Under 
Secretary,  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation, and  the  members  of  their  staff. 
A  great  many  things  have  been  discussed 
here  today,  and  have  been  brought  out 
as  to  our  water  problem  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  my  senior  colleague. 
However.  I  should  point  out  that  the  pri- 
vate utilities  have  made  no  offer  about 
receiving  power  later  in  return  for  power 
supplied  now.    The  executive  secretary 
of  the  Colorado  River  Commission  has 
made  such  a  proposal  to  the  private  util- 
ities, with  no  response  up  to  this  time. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  I  should  like 
to  make.  In  addition,  the  proposal  of  the 
private  utility  was  not  communicated  at 
any  time  before  this  week  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  last 
Tuesday  at  Denver,  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  present. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  a  meeting 
has  been  set  for  next  Tuesday,  at  which 
meeting  the  details  will  be  discussed  and 
examined  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  some  kind  of  power  transfer. 

The   point  to  which  I   wish  to   call 
attention,  however,  is  that  what  the  Sec- 
retary has  done  to  this  point  is  In  com- 
plete accord  with  section  7  of  the  filling 
criterion,  which  requires  that  until  the 
elevation  at  Glen  Canyon  reaches  3,490 
feet,  water  must  be  released  to  keep  Lake 
Mead  at   1.123   feet,  unless  there  is  a 
modification  of  the  filling  criterion.    The 
Secretary  has  no  other  option.    I  have 
been  discussing  this  question  with  him 
and  with  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion to  try  to  find  an  alternative;  but 
until  such  time  as  we  can  find  an  alter- 
native, we  must  deal  with  the  criterion 
or  modify  It.    I  think  we  are  bound  by 
it  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
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that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pro- 
mulgated the  criterion  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  promulgate  amendments  at  any 

Mr  MOSS.  No:  that  is  not  quite  W)r- 
rect  If  I  may  respond  to  that,  the  flll- 
ing  criterion  was  proposed  by  Secretary 
Seaton.  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  previous  admimstration. 
Since  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior came  into  office,  he  made  a  review 
of  the  criterion  and  accepted  it  as  it  was 
laid  down.  Then  it  was  published  In 
the  Federal  Register.  During  the  time 
of  publication,  there  was  a  period  of  30 
days  within  which  objection  might  Joe 
raised,  or  questions  raised,  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  criterion.  During  that  time,  there 
was  never  any  question  or  objection 
raised  with  respect  to  paragraph  7  the 
one  that  is  now  covered  here.  There- 
fore it  became  effective  and  binding. 

In  order  to  change  it.  there  would  have 
to  be  a  similar  publication  at  a  similar 
time  subject  to  comment  and  objection 
with' respect  to  either  the  upper  or  lower 
basin.    That  has  not  been  accomplished 

at  this  point. 

Mr  BENNETT.  My  colleague  and  I 
have  a  different  understanding  of  the 
basis  for  the  former  criterion.  It  is  true 
that  former  Secretary  Seaton.  when  he 
went  out  of  office,  prepared  a  criterion. 
His  successor  answered  immediately  that 
he  was  not  bound  by  It.  He  did  not 
promulgate  his  own  criterion  for  more 
than  a  year  after  he  took  office.  So  he 
did  not  automatically  accept  the  cri- 
terion of  his  predecessor.  Commissioner 
Dominy.  in  the  meeting  in  Denver  on 
Wednesday,  admitted  that  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission  In  the  upper 
basin  States  had  approved  the  criterion. 
But  we  are  nit  picking  at  this  Pomt^ 
to  who  said  what,  or  what  was  said.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  water  is 
still  going  down  the  river.  The  Secre- 
tary has  the  power  to  prevent  it.  I  am 
still  waiting  for  answers  to  the  questions 
I  asked  in  the  letter  which  I  wrote  him 
on  March  16.  . 

Mr  MOSS.  I  agree  with  my  seruor 
colleague  that  the  water  is  running.  But 
the  important  thing  is  to  find  out.  if  we 
can  the  way  to  retain  enough  water  in 
Lake  Powell  so  that  the  minimum  pow-er 
head  may  be  reached  in  August  of  this 
year  At  the  present  time,  the  reservoir 
is  holding  about  even.  And  after  runoff 
comes  in  the  next  two  months,  it  will  be- 
gin to  rise.  It  will  have  to  deposit  about 
3  mUUon  acre-feet  over  what  is  in  the 
reservoir  now,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  minimum  power  head. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  being 
concerned  about  this  problem.  The  daily 
meetings  which  we  are  having  in  the 
IrrigaUon  and  Reclamation  Committee 
on  the  problem  Indicate  that  we  may  be 
making  s<xne  progress  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing the  criterion  in  section  7.  which  gov- 
erns The  wording  of  secUon  7  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  Secretary  Seaton  pro- 
mulgated, which  Secretary  Udall  adopted 
when  he  came  into  office.  So  that  has 
not  changed  up  to  this  time. 

Mr  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is 
rather  absurd  to  say  that  the  criteria 
which  have  produced  this  situation  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  former  Secre- 
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iry  of  the  Interior  when  the  present 
__:retary.  as  is  said,  adopted  them  and 
pi^omulgated  them. 


From  my  point  of  view,  the  criteria 
at-e  the  responsibility  of  the  present  Sec- 
retary, not  the  former  Secretary.  He  had 
tie  power  to  change  them.  He  waited  a 
yfear  before  he  promulgated  them.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  trying  to  find  a  way  to  cover 
the  embarrassment  his  action  has 
cheated  by  saying.  "Ike  did  it.  He  has 
bjeen  out  of  office  for  2  years,  but  he  made 
e  do  it."  ^      ^ 

Mr.  MOSS.     It  is  not  my  Intention  to 
,y  that  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
•e  current  Secretary,  who  caused  cri- 
iria  to  be  placed  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
r.    What  I  am  saying  is  that  what  he 
jroposed  was  precisely  what  Secretary 
featon  proposed  in  the  previous  admin- 
;tration.    No  objection  was  ever  entered 
.ainst  his  action  during  the  time  the 
•iteria  were  published  in  the  Federal 
. register.    Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of 
the  problem:  there  are  2  dry  years  back 
to  back.    It  is  the  only  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  that  2 
extremely  dry  years  have  come  together. 
The  second  year  Is  on  us  now.    We  en- 
countered a  problem  that  none  of  us 
tthought   would   happen.     There  is  not 
Enough  water  running  into  the  upper 
asin  to  meet  the  commitments  that  have 
len  made  for  the  lower  basin. 
Mr.    BENNETT.     Mr.    President,    my 
riend  from  Utah  could  not  have  come 
ito  the  Chamber  in  time  to  hear  the  fig- 
„es  read  into  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
;rom  Colorado,  which  show  that  we  have 
i>vermet  our  commitment  under  the  10- 
year  requirement  by  between  15  million 
tind  20  million  acre-feet. 
{    Therefore.  2  dry  years  being  back  to 
back  is  not  a  problem  so  long  as  we  meet 
bur  commitments  over  a  10-year  period. 
[  Mr.  President,  I  am  embarrassed  be- 
fcause  visitors  from  Argentina  are  in  the 
Chamber,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
TMr.  Morse]  has  asked  me  if  I  would 
jconclude  my  remarks   as  quickly   as  I 
lould.  so  he  could  introduce  our  friends 
rom  Argentina  to  the  Senate.    I  hope 
at  we  may  close  this  discussion. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President.  wUl 
e  Senator  yield  very  briefly? 
Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 
j    Mr.  DOMINICK.     My  concern  is  the 
llack  of  planning  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  this  problem.    As  anyone  who 
lives  in  the  West  knows,  from  time  to 
time  there  is  a  2-year,  back-to-back  dry 
period.    Such  periods  have  occurred  be- 
fore, and  they  will  occur  again.     The 
purpose  of  letting  water  out  of  Powell 
into  Mead  is  to  preserve  the  powerhead. 
There  is  more  than  one  way  of  doing  it. 
The  utilities  have  offered  another  way. 
The  lack  of  planning,  and  the  robbing  of 
water  from  the  upper  basin  States,  ex- 
emplifies what  has  been  going  on. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  we  spoke  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
releasing  water  from  Lake  Powell  in  or- 
der to  fill  up  Lake  Mead.  As  the  time 
I  said  that  any  advance  planning  would 
have  made  that  urmecessary,  that  it  was 


pretty  high-handed,  and  that  we  had 
never  received  any  notice  of  it  nor  had 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission. 

There  were  some  su-ticles  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  newspaper  which  I  believe  are 
particularly  pertinent. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
one  point  which  was  made  by  ex-Sena- 
tor Johnson,  a  former  Democratic  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

I  quote  what  he  said  from  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
onAprillS.    He  said: 

"Today  when  we  attempt  to  fill  our  own 
Lake  Powell  (at  Glen  Canyon)  with  our  own 
water  to  protect  ourselves  and  the  lower 
basin,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  Illegally  and 
arbitrarily  and  against  our  wishes  opens  the 
gates  of  Glen  Canyon."  Johnson  stormed. 


BLOCKED  ATTEMPTS 

Johnson  said  Udall  has  blocked  attempU 
for  a  settlement  "of  the  emergency  caused 
by  his  own  Incompetence.  Stupidly  he  failed 
to  harbor  water  to  carry  him  over  the  tem- 
porary shortage  •  •  •  which  he  knew  would 
occur  when  Glen  Canyon  was  being  put  Into 
energy  production.  The  evidence  supports 
a  record  of  reckless  water  extravagance  In 
1962.  1963.  and  In  previous  years." 

That  is  only  part  of  one  article.  In 
another  article  it  is  reported  that  the 
Secretary  said : 

Are  we  ready  to  accept  Glen  Canyon  as 
an  empty,  gaping  monument  to  the  perfidy 
of  the  Secretary  of  Interior?  Slaves  would 
do  so,  but  not  proud  States,  and  we  are 
proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Colorado 
River  Unit  Urges  United  States  To  Seek 
Private  Power  Aid."  by  Robert  Beard, 
and  an  article  entitled  "Utility  Plan 
Would  End  Water  Release  of  Dam."  pub- 
lished in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  on 
April  15,  and  an  article  entitled  "Big 
Ed  Chides  Udall  on  Dam,"  by  Bert  Han- 
na.  published  in  the  Denver  Post,  April 
14,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Rocky  Mountain 

News.  Apr.  15,  1964) 

Colorado   Rivek  Untt  Urges  United  States 

To  Seek  Private  Power  Aid 

(By  Robert  Beard) 

Upper      Colorado      River      commissioners 

opened  a  2-day  strategy  session,  In  Denver. 

Tuesday  with  a  demand  that  Uncle  Sam  turn 

to  private  power  utilities  for  help. 

The  commission  faces  at  least  a  year-long 
blackout  on  long-sought  revenues  from  power 
production  at  the  new  Glen  Canyon  Dam  un- 
less Its  demand  Is  met. 

And  Floyd  E.  Dominy  will  be  under  the  gun 
to  say  "Yes"  Wednesday  when  he  meets  with 
the  commission  representing  the  upper 
basin  States— Colorado,  Wyoming.  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico. 

Dominy,  as  U.S.  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner, Is  the  man  who  runs  the  Government's 
western  public  power  production  system. 

HOOVER     DAM 

Key  unit  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau's 
powerplant  Is  at  Hoover  Dam.  And  power 
generators  there  this  year  have  been  kept 
running  at  full  tilt  only  because  the  bu- 
reau— acting  xinder  the  orders  of  U.S.  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  Udall— has  started 
to  siphon  away  water  originally  scheduled 
to  slake  Glen  Canyon's  power  thirst  for  the 
first  time. 


Udall,  also  a  public  power  advocate.  Is 
from  Arizona,  a  lower  basin  State. 

Glen  Canyon  Is  the  key  powerplant  on 
the  Bureau's  billion  dollar  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  Revenue  earned  by 
power  production  there  Is  to  be  used  to  build 
irrigation  facilities  throughout  the  upper 
basin's  four  States. 

Thus  any  slowdown  In  Glen  Canyon  water 
production  will  result  In  a  construction  cut- 
back for  the  Irrigation  units. 

RADICAL     CHANGES 

The  commission  demanded  radical  changes 
In  conditions  governing  the  operation  of 
the  Colorado  River  as  they  affect  upper  basin 

The  commission  threatened  to  opj)Ose  the 
Bureau's  Central  Arizona  project  and  the 
Pacific  Southwest  project  unless  Arizona 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  seven-State  compact 
governing  the  Colorado  River  from  Colorado's 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific. 

Colorado  Commissioner  Ed  C.  Johnson, 
former  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator,  said  Glen 
Canyon  must  be  protected  or  "It  would  be- 
come an  empty,  gaping  mon\unent  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

"Today  when  we  attempt  to  fill  our  own 
Lake  Powell  [at  Glen  Canyon]  with  o\u-  own 
water  to  protect  ourselves  and  the  lower 
basin  the  Secretary  of  Interior  Illegally  and 
arbitrarily  and  against  oxir  wishes  opens 
the  gates  of  Glen  Canyon,"  Johnson  stormed. 

BLOCKED     ATTEMPTS 

Johnson  said  Udall  has  blocked  attempts 
for  a  settlement  "of  the  emergency  caused 
by  his  own  Incompetence.  Stupidly  he  failed 
to  harbor  water  to  carry  him  over  the  tem- 
porary shortage  •  •  •  which  he  knew  woxild 
occur  when  Glen  Canyon  was  being  put  Into 
energy  production.  The  evidence  supports 
a  record  of  reckless  water  extravagance  in 
1962.  1963,  and  In  previous  years." 

Johnson's  assessment  of  the  dispute  over 
release  of  water  at  Glen  Canyon  was  backed 
In  a  review  of  the  problem  by  Ival  V.  Goslln, 
executive  director  of  the  commission,  and 
Felix  L.  Sparks,  director  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board. 

The  commission  urged  an  immediate  end 
to  costs  being  levied  against  the  Upper  Basin 
for  any  power  loss  at  Hoover  during  the  fill- 
ing of  Glen  Canyon. 

Sparks  said  this  could  cost  upper  basin 
States  as  much  as  S50  million  If  not  changed. 

AMENDMENT     ASKED 

The  commissioners  also  want  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Central  Arizona  project,  cur- 
rently before  Congress,  requiring  Arizona  to 
admit  the  seven-State  compact  covers  trib- 
utaries of  the  Colorado  River  as  well  as  the 
main  stem.  The  commission  threatened  to 
oppose  this  project  as  well  as  the  overall  $4 
billion  Pacific  southeast  project.  If  the 
amendment  Is  not  Included. 

The  commission  Insisted  on  an  Immediate 
halt  to  the  use  of  Colorado  River  water  out 
of  Hoover  to  dilute  the  lower  Colorado  River, 
to  end  a  saline  problem. 

The  commission  ordered  legal  steps  be 
taken  If  the  use  of  the  water  for  the  dilution 
doesn't  stop. 

The  saline  problem  has  been  caused  by  the 
pumping  of  heavily  saline  water  out  of  the 
Mohawk  project  operated  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Into  the  lower  Colorado. 

The  salt  In  the  water  has  caused  Interna- 
tional problems  with  Mexico. 

The  commission  demanded  Udall  end  the 
use  of  about  100,000  acre-feet  of  water  by 
squatters  on  U3.  Government  lands  along 
the  lower  Colorado. 

The  commission  charged  the  squatters  are 
not  paying  for  the  land,  not  paying  any 
taxes,  and  not  paying  for  the  water;  and  are 
receiving  these  special  privileges  because 
many  of  them  are  former  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


Several  thousand  acres  are  Involved. 
Sparks  said.  The  situation  was  uncovered 
In  a  study  of  Colorado  River  water  use  In 
the  lower  basin  by  the  upper  basin  legal 
committee.     Udall    has    not    acted,    Sparks 

said. 

The  commission  also  demanded  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  stop  Its  current  prac- 
tice of  attributing  nearly  1  million  acre-feet 
annual  loss  of  water  In  the  Colorado  to 
"regulatory  waste." 

Sparks  said  this  has  been  a  cover  under 
which  many  of  the  wasteful  practices  cited 
by  Johnson  were  hidden. 


I  From  the  Denver   (Colo.)   Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Apr.  15,1964) 

Utiutt  Plan  Wotjld  End  Water  Release  or 

Dam 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 
plans  to  present  a  proposal  by  five  private 
utlUty  companies  to  UJ5.  Reclamation  Com- 
missioner Floyd  Dominy,  Wednesday.  The 
plan  would  end  water  release  from  Glen 
Canyon. 

Dominy  will  be  asked  to  negotiate  a  firm 
arrangement  with  the  companies  who  agreed 
at  a  meeting  Tuesday  to  replace  any  power 
lost  at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam. 

Robert  Person,  president  of  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado,  said  the  five  companies  will 
provide  the  power  now  In  return  for  power 
at  a  later  date,  after  Glen  Canyon  Is  In  full 
production. 

Person's  annovmcement  the  power  could 
be  traded  met  a  previous  objection  by  Dom- 
iny that  funds  for  replacement  power  aren't 
available. 

POWER  PLUS  COSTS 

Person  said  the  power  companies  would 
agree  to  a  replacement  of  the  power,  plus  a 
minimum  6-  to  10-percent  Increment  to  re- 
pay costs  Incurred. 

The  utility  company  proposal  as  detailed 
Tuesday  would  provide  up  to  200  million 
kilowatt-hours,  considered  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  power  Impairment  at  Hoover 
Dam  If  Glen  Canyon  Is  filled  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  ^     „ 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  actually 
gain  250  million  kilowatt -hours  by  accepting 
the  proposal,  utility  engineers  said. 

With  Glen  CanyOn  on  the  line  starting  In 
August  of  this  year  Its  total  output  during 
the  proposed  2 -year  replacement  period 
would  be  500  mllUon  kilowatt-hours. 


SWITCH  STATION 

Under  a  plan  proposed  by  Richard  P.  Walk- 
er Of  the  Colorado  Public  Service  Co.  there 
would  be  no  additional  equipment  needed. 
Power  would  be  wheeled  Into  the  Hoover 
Dam  switching  station. 

Consolidated  Edison  of  California  would  be 
asked  to  make  up  Its  own  deficiency  from 
lower  power  output  at  Hoover  and  trade  for 
power  later. 

The  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  public  serv- 
ice companies  would  Initially  replace  any 
power  loss  at  Hoover  with  all  of  the  com- 
panies Including  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Co.  providing  power  as  soon 
as  a  new  hookup  Is  completed. 

This  Is  the  long-awaited  power  pool  con- 
nection In  the  Four  Corners  area. 

Walker  said  the  private  utility  companies 
have  the  necessary  generating  capacity  and 
transmission  facilities  equal  to  supplying 
more  power  than  could  possibly  be  needed  for 
replacement. 

SHOW  ESTIMATE 

Walker  and  Paul  Rechard,  hydraulic  engi- 
neer for  the  commission,  said  about  4.8-mll- 
llon  acre-feet  are  expected  to  run  Into  the 
Colorado  from  watersheds  on  the  basis  of 
snow  measurements  taken  this  week. 

The  private  utlUUes  proposed  dropping 
Hoover    storage    to    10.6    mUllon    acre-feet. 


Glen  Canyon  would  be  brought  up  to  6.2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  for  p>ower  generation. 

The  utilities  spokesman  said  without  the 
power  trade,  Glen  Canyon  wouldn't  be 
brought  up  to  full  power  generation  levels 
until  July  of  1966. 

The  commission  urged  the  inclusion  of 
$1.5  million  In  the  current  reclamation 
budget  before  Congress  for  the  central  Utah 
project.  The  resolution  was  presented  by 
Utah  Gov.  George  Clyde. 

The  commission  also  said  the  lower  basin 
States  should  not  be  asked  to  repay  $25  mil- 
lion of  Hoover  Dam  costs  for  flood  control 
benefits.  No  other  reclamation  projects  In 
the  United  States  have  been  asked  to  pay  for 
such  benefits. 

The  commission  also  said  the  17  power 
generators  at  Hoover  should  be  Intercon- 
nected. Felix  L.  Sparks,  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Commission,  said  no  other  hydro- 
electric power  In  the  United  States  and  possi- 
bly the  world  has  generators  which  are  not 
Interconnected. 

Both  power  and  water  are  wasted  at  Hoover 
because  excess  power  from  a  generator  cant 
be  transferred  to  another  user. 

[From    the    Denver    (Colo.)    Post.    Apr.    14, 

1964] 

Big  Ed  Chides  Udall  on  Dam 

(By  Bert  Hanna) 

"Are  we  ready  to  accept  Glen  Canyon  as 

an  empty,  gaping  monument  to  the  perfidy 

of    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior?     Slaves 

would  do  so.  but  not  proud  States,  and  we  are 

proud." 

So  spoke  Ed  C.  Johnson,  former  Governor 
and  U.S.  Senator  and  Colorado's  member  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission,  In  a 
statement  at  a  commission  meeting  In  Den- 
ver Tuesday. 

Johnson's  bitter  denunciation  was  the 
highlight  of  the  meeting  In  the  old  State 
Office  Building  of  the  commission  which  rep- 
resents Colorado,  Wyoming.  New  Mexico  and 
Utah. 

The  top  subject  was  the  recent  action  of 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  In  order- 
ing drainage  of  water  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
of  the  upper  basin's  $1  bUllon  Colorado  River 
storage  project. 

The  order,  following  a  long  drought,  was 
made  to  maintain  power  production  at  the 
lower  basin's  Hoover  Dam.  It  has  aroused 
resentment  among  Governors  and  water  offi- 
cials throughout  the  upper  basin. 

Johnson  declared  Udall's  action  Is  In  clear 
violation  of  the  Colorado  River  compact. 
He  said  that  when  pioneering  leaders  of  water 
policy  achieved  the  compact  dividing  waters 
between  upp>er  and  lower  basins,  they  did 
not  believe  "we  were  dealing  with  water 
thieves." 

"And  yet  today,"  he  said,  "when  we  attempt 
to  fill  our  own  Lake  Powell  (formed  by  Glen 
Canyon)  with  our  own  water,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  Illegally  and  arbitrarily  and  against 
our  wishes  opens  the  gates  of  Glen  Canyon. 
Is  he  Inviting  mob  rule?" 

Johnson  said  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  down- 
stream from  the  Utah-Arizona  boundary,  cost 
more  than  $425  million  to  construct,  is  a  very 
Important  unit  of  the  upper  basin  project  and 
was  scheduled  to  start  producing  power  for 
the  upper  basin  this  summer. 

He  charged  that  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact requiring  the  upper  basin  to  deliver  75 
million  acre-feet  of  water  every  10  years  has 
been  more  than  compiled  with  by  the  upper 
States. 

He  contended  that  since  1968  the  UB. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  wasting  the 
water  delivered  and  that  about  10  million 
acre-feet  of  water  has  poured  out  of  Lake 
Mead  through  Hoover  Dam  Into  the  Gulf  of 
California. 


Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  tMr. 
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PEARSON]  under  the  condit'.ons  previously 

^"^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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.„^^.  Rising  real  estate  and  construction 
8ts,"for  example,  often  make  a  merger  or 
„archase  of  a  wnaller  company  a  lees  expen- 
sive way  for  a  big  firm  to  establish  a  strong 
rteglonal  marketing  set-up  than  to  go  out  and 
auUd  their  own  chain  of  stations. 


MORE  SMALL  OIL  FIRMS  SELL  OUT 
AS  COMPETITION  MOUNTS.  PROF- 
ITS SUFFER 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
comments  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate  regarding  the  affluence  of 
the  oU  industry.  Time  and  again,  tax 
policy  has  been  proposed  to  adversely 
^ect  the  industry's  fiscal  posture^  Each 
time  it  has  been  necessary-  for  those  oi 
us  whose  States  are  major  producers  to 
try  to  explain  the  vital  nature  of  this 
industry  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  own  State,  and  to  point  up 
the  precarious  financial  position  of  many 
of  our  independent  producers.  We  have 
tried  to  emphasize  major  alterations  in 
tax  policy  could  mean  the  wiping  out  or 
many  thousands  of  such  producers  In 
my  State  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  3.000  wells  would  become  sub- 
marginal  if  some  of  the  proposals  pre- 
sented during  consideration  of  the  tax 
bUl  earlier  this  year  had  been  adopted. 

I  call  to  the  Senates  attention  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  8. 
iy64  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
titled  "More  Small  Oil  Firnis  Sell  Out 
as  Competition  Mounts.  Profits  Suffer. 
This  article  points  to  the  very  heart  ol 
previous  discussion:  namely,  the  soaring 
costs  of  exploration.  In  so  doing  it  sug- 
gests most  dramatically  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  drastic  revisions  of  depletion  al- 
lowances in  the  industry. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  JovuTial.  Apr.  8.  1964] 
PrrROLiTJM  Pinch:  Mors  Small  Oil  Firms 
Skll  Out  as  CoMPrrmoN  Mounts.  Proitts 
SuJTXR— Drilling  Cost  Rise.  Crude  Sag 
Squeeze  Independents;  Big  Concerns  Are 
Eager  To  But— Justice  Department  Steps 

IN 

(By  James  C  Tanner) 
In  recent  days  M.  H.  Roblneau.  president 
of  Frontier  Refining  Co.  In  Denver,  has 
quleUy  passed  the  word  In  the  oil  Industry 
that  his  concern,  with  an  annual  volume  of 
%4A  mlUlon.  Is  up  for  sale.  The  reason,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Roblneau:  •  I've  been  in  this 
buslneea  40  years  but  Ive  got  to  be  realistic. 
Ifs  getting  murderous  for  the  Independent 

In  deciding  to  sell  out.  Frontier  Is  Joining 
a  growing  list  of  Independent  oil  companies 
who  are  giving  up  the  struggle.  With  crude 
oU  prices  sagging,  production  costs  climbing 
and  major  companies  Intensifying  their  fight 
for  cxistomers,  the  squeeze  on  many  smaller 
oU  companies  has  become  too  much  to  with- 
stand "Many  Independents  are  operating 
in  the  red— those  making  a  profit,  like  our- 
selves are  an  exception,"  notes  Mr.  Roblneau. 
In  the  past  3  years.  oU  company  mergers  have 
run  at  a  $1  billion  annual  clip  (based  on  sell- 
ing prices)  and  many  Industry  officials  look 
for  the  figure  to  go  even  higher  this  year. 

In  most  cases  the  independents  are  having 
little  trouble  finding  buyers.  For  some  of  the 
same  reasons  that  the  independents  feel  com- 
pelled to  q\ilt  the  business.  fully-Integrated 
major  oil  companies  are  ready  to  take  them 


exploration  costs  soar 
The  same  holds  true  of  finding  crude  oil. 
Ixploratlon  costs  have  soared  to  such  an  ex- 
>nt  that  major  firms  often  regard  acqulsl- 
.on  of  Independents  as  a  cheaper  way  to  get 
jll  than  by  hunting  for  It  themselves.     The 
keep  rise   In  drilling  costs  points   up  what 
irms  face  In  oil  exploration.     Last  year,  ac- 
ordlng  to  the  trade  publication  Petroleum 
Engineer,    the    average    deep    oil    well    cost 
[695  984  to  drill,  a  6-percent   Increase  from 
962  and  27  percent  above  the  $550,000  aver- 
ge  of  1953.    Yet,  only  one  In  nine  expensive 
lldcat  wells  ever  strikes  oil. 
Mergers  are  Increasing  In  many  industries, 
if  course,  largely  reflecting  company  efforts 
3  diversify.    But  the  trend  seems  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  oil  Industry  and  can  gener- 
Uy  be  traced  to  a  different  reason:  A  cost- 
.rlce  squeeze. 

•'Since  1957  the  prices  which  the  company 
c»n  obtain  from  Its  domestic  oil  have  de- 
llned  approximately  6.5  percent  while  oper- 
ating costs  have  Increased  approximately  20 
percent  '  says  Lawrence  S.  Reed,  president  of 
Houston-based  Texas  Gulf  Producing  Co. 
The  company's  stockholders  this  month  will 
vote  on  a  proposal  to  sell  Its  assets  to  Sinclair 
UU  Corp.  Directors  ol  Texas  Gulf,  big  in- 
dependent with  Interests  in  Libyan  and 
Peruvian  operations  and  with  large  U.S.  re- 
serves of  oil  and  natural  gas.  decided  to  rec- 
ommend sale  of  the  ctMnpany  for  $250  mUllon 
rather  than  conUnue  the  "Increasingly  costly 
and  discouraging  "  search  for  oil  and  gas. 

"For  many.  It's  become  more  profitable  to 
sell  than  to  continue  In  business."  comments 
Minor  S.  Jameson.  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Though  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  low  production  allowables  by  States 
and  declining  rates  of  return  are  the  Imme- 
diate factors  bringing  the  sell-outs.  Mr. 
Jameson  says  the  Independent  oilman's  woes 
are  more  basic.  The  growing  worldwide  sur- 
plus of  petroleum,  a  slackening  In  the  rate 
of  growth  in  U.S.  oU  consumption,  an  up- 
heaval m  gasoline  marketing  policies  and 
the  "Increasing  Intrusion"  of  the  Federal 
Government  Into  the  economic  affairs  of 
the  Industry  are  at  the  root  of  the  oil  mer- 
ger trend,  he  declares. 

a  drop  in  membership 
As  an  Indication  of  the  extent  of  such  con- 
solidations, the  Texas  Independent  Produc- 
ers and  Royalty  Owners  Association  reports 
the  number  of  oilmen  In  the  State  has 
dropped  to  6.200  from  6.600  In  the  past 
years.  "Even  more  significant  Is  the  grow- 
ing number  of  operators  who  have  pulled 
in  their  horns  on  drilling  and  exploration 
but  are  not  yet  on  the  dropout  lUt."  adds  an 
association  official. 

The  merger  trend  hasn't  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  Government  officials.  The  Jus- 
tice Department,  in  fact,  currently  is  trying 
to  break  up  one  combination — the  $385  mil- 
lion sale  of  assets  of  Honolulu  Oil  Co.  to 
Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp..  and  Tide- 
water Oil  Co.  

Now  m  Federal  court  In  San  Francisco, 
the  case  Is  being  watched  closely  by  much 
of  the  Industry  because  of  pre-trial  remarks 
made  by  Government  attorneys.  "What 
we  •  •  •  propose  to  show."  said  the  attor- 
neys In  a  brief.  "Is  that  the  acquisition  Is 
part  of  a  trend  which.  If  not  stopped,  threat- 
ens an  undue  restriction  In  the  number 
of  Independent  producers  and  Independent 
refiners  by  concentrating  ownership  of  do- 
mestic production  In  the  hands  of  20  or  so 
large  Integrated  oil  companies  •  •  *." 

Oilmen  don't  dispute  the  trend  though 
they  dispute  Justice  Department  conclusions 


that  It  may  be  unduly  restrictive  on  the  In- 
dependents. Sell-outs  will  continue  to 
climb,  says  one  oil  company  executive,  add- 
ing: "The  only  limiting  factors  are  the  Jus- 
Uce   Department  and   the  supply." 

OLD  BREAKUP  PLATS  A  PART 

Ironically,  much  of  the  motivation  for  to- 
day's consolidations  on  the  marketing  side 
dates  back  to  the  Government-enforced  dis- 
solution of  the  old  SUndard  Oil  combine 
a  half  century  ago.  It  left  some  powerful 
oil  companies  with  only  regional  markets— 
a  pattern  they  are  trying  to  break.  And. 
many  have  found,  a  quick,  painless  way  to 
market  their  brands  coast  to  coast  Is  by 
acquisition. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  chose  this 
way  to  break  into  five  Southeastern  States 
formerly  outside  Its  marketing  area,  with  the 
1961  acquisition  for  $170  mUllon  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky. 

Now,  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  chief 
domestic  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(N.J.).  Is  following  the  same  route  by  pro- 
posing to  buy  the  west  coast  refining  and 
marketing  facilities  of  Tidewater  Oil  for 
$329  million.  Humble  3  years  ago  began  an 
effort  to  push  Into  the  Far  West  by  building 
Its  own  stotlons.  It  so  far  has  800  In  this 
region— 250  of  them  In  California.  With 
the  acquisition  of  the  Tidewater  facilities. 
Humble  would  pick  up  3.900  additional  sta- 
tions, bringing  Its  U.S.  total  to  about  34.000. 
"It's  hard  to  Justify  any  big  advertising 
program  In  an  area  unless  you've  got  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  market."  says  one  oil  In- 
dustry executive,  putting  his  finger  on  the 
major  problem  of  trying  to  enter  a  market 
by  building  up  from  scratch.  With  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Tidewater  facilities.  "Humble 
will  become  a  big  factor  on  the  west  coast  In 
one  fell  swoop,"  notes  a  competitor.  "It 
would  have  taken  years  to  do  It  any  other 
way." 

WANT    MORE    CRtTDE 

In  today's  fiercely  competitive  atmosphere, 
oil  companies  want  not  only  to  have  their 
own  outlets  for  their  refinery  production  but 
also  to  be  self-sufficient  In  crude  oil  supplies. 
Many  Integrated  oil  companies  are  deficit 
refineries:  that  Is.  they  process  more  crude 
oil  than  they  are  able  to  produce  and  have 
to  buy  much  of  the  crude  from  Independent 
producers. 

E  L  Stelnlger.  chairman  of  Sinclair  Oil. 
says  that  purchase  of  Texas  Gxilf  Produclng's 
vast  oil  reserves  will  help  "to  enable  the 
company  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms 
with  competitors  now  more  favorably  situ- 
ated." Following  the  Texas  Gulf  acquisition, 
Sinclair  will  be  able  to  produce  about  half 
of  Its  refinery  requirements  compared  with 
about  43   prcent  now,  says  Mr.   Stelnlger. 

Just  getting  100  percent  of  their  crude  oil 
needs  now  Is  not  enough  for  many  com- 
panies, one  oil  executive  contends.  "Most 
would  like  to  have  double  the  reserves  they 
need  now.  as  a  floor  for  future  growth,"  he 
says  "That's  why  everybody  has  been  try- 
ing to  make  a  deal  with  Superior  Oil  Co." 

Superior  Is  one  of  the  few  Independent  do- 
mestic producers  large  enough  to  go  abroad 
In  the  search  for  oil.  But  for  some  time  It 
has  been  unable  to  find  markets  for  all  Its 
foreign  petroleum  and  In  late  January  plans 
were  announced  to  sell  Its  Venezuelan  sub- 
sidiary to  Texaco.  Inc..  which  has  extensive 
refinery  facilities,  for  about  $125  million. 

Much  of  the  glow  of  foreign  crude  Is  be- 
ginning to  rub  off  as  market  competition 
worsens  and  governments  abroad  get  more 
fickle  about  such  matters  as  oil  royalties. 
This  has  played  a  role  In  Intensifying  Interest 
in  obtaining  more  U.S.  crude  as  Insurance  In 
case  oversea  supplies  are  cut  off. 

Not  all  the  sellouts,  of  course,  can  be 
blamed  on  a  sag  In  profits  by  Independents. 
Many  Independent  companies  do  well  despite 
Industry  problems — often  because  they  have 
themselves  pursued  an  active  policy  In  ac- 


quiring smaller  firms.  But  the  fierce  bidding 
for  properties  often  pushes  the  price  high 
enough  to  make  a  sellout  more  attractive 
than  continuing  in  business.  Shell  Oil  Co.. 
which  has  been  wanting  to  expand  In  the 
Southeast,  last  month  bought  the  refining 
and  marketing  properties  of  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Products  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  for  $37  million,  though  El 
Paso  by  no  means  was  a  poverty  case.  Its 
1963  net  Income,  according  to  W.  S.  Noel, 
president,  varied  little  from  the  $3,563,283 
earned  In  1962.  "We  thought  it  was  a  good 
sale  for  us  to  make,"  he  says. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Saltonstall]  under  the  con- 
ditions previously  announced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
today.  April  17.  marks  the  16th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  as  a  free,  independent,  and  demo- 
cratic nation.  The  hopes  and  dreams  of 
Jewish  people  throughout  the  ages  were 
realized  in  1948  when  Israel  independ- 
ence was  at  last  proclaimed. 

The  past  16  years  have  been  filled  with 
problems  for  the  citizens  of  Israel.  The 
new  state  immediately  opened  its  doors 
to  Jews  still  living  under  the  threat  of 
persecution.  The  resulting  population 
increases  have  constituted  a  continuing 
challenge  to  the  economic  and  political 
stability  of  the  nation.  The  pressures 
from  unfriendly  Arab  neighbors  have  re- 
quired large  expenditures  for  defense 
purposes  and  require  Israel  to  sustain  a 
ready  military  force.  Much  of  the  na- 
tion's land  is  dry  and  arid,  and  natural 
resources  are  limited.  The  diversity  of 
her  population  presented  difficulties  in 
establishing  a  stable  government. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  of  these  threats  to 
her  existence,  which  might  have  over- 
whelmed a  less  hardy  and  determined 
people,  Israel  continues  to  build  and  to 
grow  strong  politically,  economically, 
and  culturally. 

As  a  longtime  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  I  extend  my  congrat- 
ulations on  this  momentous  occasion  to 
her  people  and  to  the  many  people  in 
other  lands  who  have  contributed  to  her 
growth.  The  16 -year  record  of  Israel's 
achievements  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of 
us  in  the  free  world  who  believe,  as  do  the 
Israelis,  in  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. Her  very  existence  is  a  source  of 
hope  to  the  many  people  who  still  live 
under  the  shadow  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  un- 
der the  conditions  previously  announced. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  ARGEN- 
TINE SENATE  DELEGATION 
Mr.    MORSE.      Mr.    President,    once 
again  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  some  of  our  other  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  were  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  another  enriching  parliamen- 
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tary  exchange  at  luncheon  this  noon, 
when  we  were  privileged  to  have  as 
guests  of  the  Senate  a  group  of  Senators 
from  the  Argentine  Senate.  When  I 
introduce  them,  and  call  attention  to 
the  positions  they  occupy  in  the  Argen- 
tine Senate,  I  am  sure  Senators  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  with  us 
some  of  the  outstanding  leaders,  not 
only  of  the  Argentine  Senate,  but  also 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  not  only  in 
its  political  and  public  Ufe,  but  also  in 
its  economic  life. 

We  listened  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Argentine  Senate,  whom  I 
shall  introduce  in  a  moment,  make  an 
eloquent,  inspiring,  and  stimulating 
speech  with  regard  to  his  understand- 
ing—and I  agreed  with  every  word  he 
said,  as  I  am  sure  other  U.S.  Senators  did 
also^f  the  common  objectives  of  the 
people  of  Argentina  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  their  respective 
Governments  with  respect  to  our  trying 
to  strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  I  said  at  the  luncheon,  when  we 
strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  any- 
where, we  strengthen  it  everywhere.  We 
cannot  listen  to  these  statesmen  from 
Argentina  without  appreciating  the  fact 
that  they  share  a  common  objective  with 

us. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  it  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege and  honor  for  me  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  welcoming  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  United  States  these  great 
leaders  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  when  I  make  this  comment.  The 
Senators  from  Argentina  presented  to 
me  a  memento  gift,  which  I  shall  always 
cherish.  I  shall  make  it  a  part  of  the 
library  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. It  is  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
of  Argentina,  including  the  rules  of  the 
Argentine  Senate. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
scanned  these  rules  sufficiently  to  know 
that  our  friends  from  the  Argentine 
brought  us  some  lessons  from  which  we 
can  profit  in  connection  with  their  rules, 
some  of  which  I  think  we  could  copy  with 
profit  in  our  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.    CLARK.     Not   having    read   the 
rules  of  the  Argentine  Senate.  I  am  none- 
theless confident  that  they  are  better 
than  ours.  ,      .     , 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  leave  the  book 
with  the  Senator,  for  him  to  read. 

I  am  privileged  to  introduce  these 
statesmen  from  the  Argentine  RepubUc: 
Hon.  Eduardo  Jose  Gamond,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Federal 
Senator  from  C6rdoba.  Uni6n  Civica 
Radical  del  Pueblo  (UCRP) ,  chairman  of 
the  Economy  Committee. 

Senator  Felipe  Abdala,  Federal  Sena- 
tor from  Mendoza,  Uni6n  Civica  Radical 
del  Pueblo  (UCRP).  Senator  Abdala  is 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Committee, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  our  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Senator  Juan  Ram6n  Aguirre-Lanari. 
Second  Vice  President  of  Senate,  Federal 


Senator  from  Corrientes,  Liberal  Party. 
Senator  Aguirre-Lanari  is  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Interior  and 
Justice  Committees. 

Senator  Ruben  Victor  Manuel  Blanco. 
Senator  from  Buenos  Aires,  Union  Civica 
Radical  del  Pueblo  (UCRP).  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee,  vice  chair- 
man of  Foreign  Relations. 

Senator  Aldo  Hermes  Cantoni,  Federal 
Senator  from  San  Juan.  Uni6n  Civica 
Radical  Bloquista  (UCRB) ,  who  is  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate  and  a 
man  who  takes  a  very  active  part  in 
United  States- Argentine  relations. 

Senator  Roberto  de  Rege,  Federal  Sen- 
ator from  Rio  Negro,  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  (PDC),  chairman  of  the 
Public  Woits  Committee. 

Senator  Santiago  Carlos  Fassi,  Federal 
Senator  from  Federal  Capital,  Unl6n 
Civica  Radical  del  Pueblo  (UCRP) ,  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  and  Treasury  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Jos6  Enrique  Gadano,  Federal 
Senator  from  Rio  Negro.  Uni6n  Civica 
Radical  del  Pueblo  (UCRP) ,  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Senator  Rolando  Olmedo,  Federal  Sen- 
ator from  Misiones,  Uni6n  Civica  Radical 
Intransigente  (UCRP) ,  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Justice  Committee. 

Senator  Elias  Sapag,  Federal  Senator 
from  Neuquen,  Movimento  Popular  Neu- 
quino  (MPN) ,  chairman  of  Industry  and 
Mining  Committee. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 
To  you.  Senators,  I  again  wish  to  say 
that  it  has  been  a  great  delight  to  have 
you  with  us.  If  our  committee  can  be 
of  any  assistance  to  you  at  any  time, 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  serve  you. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with 

us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  order  that  our  guests 
may  imderstand,  when  we  consider  in- 
ternational matters  we  try  to  do  so  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  welcoming  our  guests 
from  Argentina  today. 

When  they  entered  the  Chamber  I 
might  have  thought  they  were  a  group 
of  U.S.  Senators.  We  learned  that  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  them  had  come  from 
about  as  many  countries  as  ours  did,  and 
that  Argentina  is  a  cosmopolitan  nation, 
whose  inhabitants  represent  many  coun- 
tries, and  who  have  melded  into  one  great 
country  in  South  America.  We  learn 
that  their  problems  are  our  problems, 
and  that  the  best  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  both  coimtries  is  to  cooperate 
with  one  another. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  my  welcome 
to  that  extended  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  American  Republics  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  supplement 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
said  by  saying  that  Argentina  has  one 
of  the  most  cosmopolitan  populations  In 
Latin  America.  One  cannot  travel 
through  Argentina  without  recognizing 
the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  that  great 
population. 
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Mr  President,  aU  of  us  are  pleased 
with  the  visit  of  the  delegation  from  the 
Argentine  Senate  today. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  v-ith  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
Senate  stand  in  recess  loiSi^,^"^^!?,;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

At  2:52  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
untU2:57p.m.  of  thesameday. 

At  2-57  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Inoxtyx  in  the  chair.) 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
The  Senate  restuned  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)   to  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  con- 
fer jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  Injunc- 
tive reUef  against  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  pubUc  facili- 
ties and  pubUc  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  CivU  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams,  to  establish   a   Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  ^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU,  ana 
the  foUowing  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  148  Leg.) 

Moss 


Alkea 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

C&nnon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cliurch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrltsen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Fong 

Qruenlng 

Hart 


Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Walters 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


A  quo- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

rum  is  present. 
Mr  STENNIS.   Mr.  President 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       Th^ 

Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis 

sissippi.  . 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  have  received  severa 
requests  to  yield.  Heretofore  I  hav(! 
yielded,  but  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi would  like  to  start  his  speech  and 
yield  later  to  Senators  who  have  sub^ 
jects  they  wish  to  discuss. 

Mr.  President,  in  addressing  myself  Xb 
the  pending  measure,  I  wish  to  say  witli 
emphasis,  as  I  have  said  before  durm? 
the  debate,  that  this  bill,  which  is  com- 
monly called  a  civil  rights  bill,  does  net 
merely  deal  with  questions  of  "color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin,"  as  the  phrase 
is  used  in  the  bill 


j   This  bill  contains  grave  constitutional 
Lestions  involving  the  transfer  of  pow- 
r  from  its  natural  place  under  our  sys- 
tem to  the  Central  Government.    I  refer 
,o  power  not  just  in  one  field,  but  in  many 

elds.  ,  ^,    ... 

Although  the  bill  is  called  a  civil  rights 
IbiU  it  would  take  away  rights  from 
one  group— rights  that  belong  to  all  of  us 
regardless  of  color,  religion,  or  any  other 
designation— and  would  give  them  as 
privileges  to  members  of  another  group. 
Such  action  within  itself  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  and  would  be 
subject  to  very  grave  objection  on  my 
part  and  on  the  part  of  many  others. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  my  point 
by  referring  to  the  section  which  would 
take  the  right  of  management  away 
from  the  owner  of  a  small  restaurant,  ho- 
tel cafe,  theater,  or.  in  fact,  any  owner 
of  a  small  business  even  though  the  own- 
er has  established  the  business  with  his 
ou-n  efforts,  paid  for  it  with  money  that 
he  has  earned,  or  such  funds  as  he  might 
have  borrowed. 

It  would  take  away  the  basic  right  he 
has  to  operate  that  business,  in  such 
fashion  as  he  sees  fit  so  long  as  it  is  law- 
ful He  has  the  right  to  choose  his  own 
business  as  well  as  his  social  associates 
and  to  choose  his  own  customers.  This 
bUl  would  take  that  basic  right  away 
from  him  and  transfer  it  to  others,  to  his 
prospective  customers,  and  give  the  lat- 
ter the  right,  rather  than  the  owner  of 
the  business,  to  say  who  shaU  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  owner  or  the  manager  of 
that  little  business. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  with 
emphasis  that  there  is  a  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  one  race  dealing  with  an- 
other and  all  races  improving  their  re- 
lations under  our  form  of  government. 
It  is  nothing  new  for  America  to  have 
racial  troubles,  and  there  is  a  method  to 
certainly,  surely,  and  gradually  improve 
such  relations.    The  way  to  really  im- 
prove racial  relations  and  conditions  is 
for  the  leaders  of  each  race.  In  each  com- 
munity, to  work  together  in  their  com- 
munity, at  the  local  level,  voluntarUy  and 
without  compulsion.    They  will  do  it  if 
they  are  permitted  to  deal  with  the  so- 
caUed  racial  problems  by  gradual  im- 
provement and  gradual  solutions.    That 
is  the  method  that  has  always  worked 
best     That  has  been  true  until  the  past 
few  years,  when  there  have  been  great 
pressure  movements  among  the  colored 
people,  as  weU  as  aggressive  movements 
In   the   Congress   for   civil  rights  bills. 
Marchers  have  gone  into  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  not  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, but  merely  to  get  arrested.    This 
has  driven  a  wedge  between  the  races 
and  torn  down  the  good  relations  and 
has  made  it  impossible  for  the  real  lead- 
ers of  each  race  in  the  communities  to  get 
together  to  work  toward  solutions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  may  yield  to 
me  for  certain  questions  without  preju- 
dice to  his  right  to  the  floor  and  without 
prejudice  to  my  right  to  make  a  subse- 
quent appearance.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  believe  that  by 
yielding  to  these  demonstrations  and 
riots  be  they  lawful  or  unlawful,  we  can 
bring  an  end  to  them?  Are  we  going  to 
bring  an  end  to  them  by  yielding  to  the 
kind  of  demands  some  of  these  people 

Mr  STENNIS.  No;  I  do  not  think 
that  will  bring  the  demands  to  an  end. 
It  will  make  them  worse. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 
Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    Did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  if  the  white  people  of  the  South,  for 
example,  are  to  be  denied  their  right  of 
privacy,  their  right  to  bring  their  chU- 
dren  up  in  their  customs  and  traditions, 
because  of  a  march  on  Washington  by 
the  Negroes  and  integrationists.  it  might 
make  sense  that  the  white  people  of  the 
South  and  those  who  sympathize  with 
them  in  other  States  should  be  encour- 
aged to  march  on  Washington  and  en- 
gage in  similar  activities? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  do  not  advocate  it. 
but  that  would  be  the  natural  and  logi- 
cal outgrowth.  Then  some  other  group 
could  make  a  march  on  Washington,  and 
the  Government  would  very  quickly  be- 
come a  government  by  marches  on 
Washington  and  a  government  by  sit- 
downs  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  had  occasion  to 
read  the  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post  enUtled  "The  Evangelist  of  Chaos"? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read   the  editorial. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  this  language 
from  that  editorial: 

A  vote  for  Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama, 
in  Maryland's  presidential  primary,  is  a  vote 
for  the  continuous  occupation  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  by  National  Guardsmen  who  ought  to 
be  at  home  with  their  families. 
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May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question  in 
connection  with  that  statement?  Does 
the  Senator  feel  that  when  someone  ex- 
presses his  protest  against  government 
by  mob  rule,  he  is  encouraging  the  peo- 
ple to  have  government  by  mob  rule? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Of  course  not.    It  is 
one  of  the  great  blessings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  people  have  a  choice,  and 
that  different  persons  may  offer  choices 
and  make  their  arguments  in  support  of 
them.    It  is  a  great  blessing  that  we  have 
a  free  press,  but.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  the  free  press 
to  make  such  an  argument  as  that  to 
people  who  must  depend  upon  the  press 
for  their  Information.    Some  of  them 
may  get  the  idea  that  that  assertion  is 
correct.    It  is  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
free  press.    It  is  not  sound  nor  correct. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Has  the  Sen- 
ator noticed  that  such  demonstrations 
and  riots  subside  about  election  time, 
particularly  if  one  candidate  is  strongly 
against  such  activities,  and  another  can- 
didate is  known  to  be  somewhat  favor- 
able or  liberal  toward  minority  views? 
Has  the  Senator  noticed  that  there  is  a 


tendency  to  call  off  the  demonstrations 
at  about  election  time,  for  fear  that 
they  might  result  in  the  election  of  a 
candidate  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
such  activities? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
candidate  realizes  that  there  may  be  a 
reaction  to  the  kind  of  demonstrations 
to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  that 
not  tend  to  show  that  such  riots  and 
demonstrations  do  not  particularly  im- 
press the  white  people;  that  the  people 
they  impress  are  some  of  the  politicians, 
but  not  the  voters  in  general? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  certain  political  pres- 
sure in  connection  with  such  demonstra- 
tions, and  certain  people  want  to  create 

chaos. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  last  night 
in  the  plea  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  was  pleased  that  the  Attorney 
G^eneral  made  the  plea  that  civil  dis- 
obedience, marches,  and  demonstrations 
of  that  kind  should  cease.  I  was  glad  he 
tried  to  get  them  to  cease,  but  I  was 
disappointed  in  the  ground  on  which  he 
put  it.  He  said.  "Quiet  down  so  we  can 
pass  the  bill."  The  implication  of  that 
statement  is  that  after  the  bill  passes, 
the  green  light  will  be  on  again.  That 
brings  up  the  point  that  if  anyone  is  de- 
luded into  thinking  passage  of  the  bill 
is  going  to  stop  agitators  from  promoting 
demonstrations  he  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed. It  will  do  nothing  but  further 
encourage  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  con- 
tended that  in  order  to  stop  the  demon- 
strations and  sit-ins  and  mob  actions 
Congress  must  pass  the  pending  bill.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York 
already  has  an  FEPC  law?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  State  of  New  York  ah-eady 
has  an  equal  accommodations  law?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York 
already  has  all  kinds  of  laws  to  encour- 
age the  Negro  voters,  beyond  anything 
proposed  in  the  bill,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  providing  for  the  rights  of 
Puerto  Ricans  to  vote?  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  State  of  New  York  has  more 
trouble  with  these  demonstrators  and 
violence  smd  resistance  to  law  than  per- 
haps any  other  State  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  have  had  to  sit  by 
and  see  such  demonstrations  in  their 
own  States,  to  the  detriment  of  both 
races  and  race  relations  in  those  com- 
munities. We  have  seen  our  policemen 
insulted.  We  have  seen  our  mayors'  of- 
fices picketed.  We  have  seen  serious 
trouble  avoided  by  an  eyelash.  We  have 
not  had  much  sympathy  from  our  north- 
em  friends.  But  now  when  there  is  a 
threat  of  an  attempt  to  block  traffic  on 
the  highways  to  the  World's  Fair,  we  hear 
speeches  made  by  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York,  condemning  this  possibility 
and  appealing  to  the  demonstrators  to 
call  off  their  threat.  When  these  demon- 
strations hit  close  to  home  those  who 
have  never  before  recognized  how  grave 


they  can  become  realize  the  seriousness 
of  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  New  York  at  least  has 
an  integrated  school  system,  but  Missis- 
sippi does  not? 

Mr.   STENNIS.    That   is   correct,   at 

this  time.  ,  , 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    On  a  racial 

basis? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.     LONG     of     Louisiana.    Which 
school  system  is  having  the  boycott,  the 
school  system  in  New  York  or  the  school 
system  in  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  the  school  system 
in  New  York.  New  York  has  most  of  the 
things  which  are  contained  in  this  bill, 
except  that  its  election  laws  are  more 
stringent  than  they  are  in  Mississippi 
or  Louisiana,  with  respect  to  voting  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  that  is 
the  method  of  bringing  the  long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  down  on  the 
State,  to  try  to  enforce  integration  of 
schools,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  the 
nne  State  of  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the 
State  of  New  York,  will  also  experience 
a  boycott? 

Mr.   STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  not  by  the 
colored  students,  then  by  the  white? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  We  must  enact 
legislation  only  in  the  soundness  and 
calmness  of  our  best  judgment,  not 
through  coercion,  intimidation,  or 
threats  of  violence  to  our  people  or 
threats  of  retaliation  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
people  feel  there  is  no  other  way  to 
achieve  justice  than  by  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  does  it  not  tend 
toward  the  result  that  both  the  whites 
and  the  colored  feel  they  may  do  vio- 
lence? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  creates  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  One  demonstration 
encourages  another.  One  act  of  violence 
brings  on  another.  These  things  quick- 
ly get  out  of  hand. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  stories — and  I  think 
some  of  them  are  true — that  there  are 
definite  plans  being  made  now  for  an 
invasion  of  the  Southern  States  this 
summer,  with  aXi  kinds  of  demonstrations 
and  marches.  The  invaders  are  even  go- 
ing to  set  up  schools  of  instruction.  If 
they  are  not  discouraged  by  some  per- 
son of  influence  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  maybe  the  President,  seeking  to 
stop  these  migrations,  I  do  not  know 
what  will  happen.  I  do  not  wsmt  to  be 
responsible  for  what  may  happen.  When 
we  try  to  stop  unlawful  acts  or  prevent 
violence  and  someone  is  injured  in  any 
way,  we  of  course  are  blamed.  This  is 
quite  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  Is  a  way  to  solve 
the  problems  and  a  way  to  improve  ra- 
cial relations,  and  there  is  a  way  for  a 
community  to  build  harmony  among  the 
races.  This  can  be  done  and  it  is  being 
done  in  some  areas  by  the  leaders  of 
each  race  working  together  at  the  com- 
munity level,  voluntarily  and  without 


compulsion.  I  repeat  that  this  will  not 
be  done  if  people  come  into  the  various 
communities  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  express  purpose  of  caus- 
ing disturbances  and  getting  themselves 
put  in  jail  for  pubUcity  purposes  or  to 
inspire  local  colored  people  to  try  to  have 
themselves  arrested  for  the  same  pur- 


pose. 

Things  do  not  work  that  way,  they 
never  have,  and  they  never  will. 

We  have  illustrations  of  it  in  many 
places  in  the  South  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  my  own  State  of 
Mississippi  there  are  colored  people  who 
are  fine  leaders,  not  only  among  their 
own  race,  but  also  in  community  and 
civic  matters. 

In  Mississippi  there  are  8,440  colored 
schoolteachers.  They  are  very  fine  lead- 
ers, almost  without  exception.  They  are 
trained  in  educational  work,  and  they 
are  leaders  in  their  community  in  other 
matters,  too. 

There  are  several  thousand  ministers, 
doctors,  and  other  professional  people 
who  are  members  of  the  colored  race. 
We  also  have  many  colored  businessmen 
and  technicians,  and  many  men  and 
women  of  skill,  who  have  qualities  of 
leadership. 

Relations  were  fine,  everything  was 
going  very  well,  and  extraordinary  prog- 
ress was  being  made,  until  the  cleavage 
came,  then  a  wedge  was  driven  between 
the  races.  There  was  destruction  and 
tearing  down  of  racial  relations  that  had 
previously  been  progressing  in  a  very 
constructive  manner. 

The  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by 
passing  laws  and  changing  rules  and 
judicial  Interpretations  and  by  political 
pressure  has  changed  the  whole  picture. 
When  this  method  has  exhausted  it- 
self and  failed,  as  it  surely  will,  we  must 
then  go  back  to  the  leaders  in  the  vari- 
ous communities  who  will  again  have 
the  burden  of  picking  up  the  pieces,  start 
over  again  on  a  voluntary  basis  without 
compulsion. 

Several  instances  have  been  mentioned 
during  the  debate  with  respect  to  alleged 
facts — and  perhaps  some  of  the  state- 
ments were  true — which  showed  a  bad 
picture  at  some  point  with  respect  to 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  South, 
including  my  own  State  of  Mississippi. 
However,  the  people  who  bring  out  these 
isolated  instances  do  not  undertake  to 
give  the  full  picture. 

Mississippi  has  a  very  fine  school  sys- 
tem. Almost  300,000  colored  students 
attend  the  public  schools,  which  are 
taught  by  some  12,000  Negro  teachers; 
all  colored  teachers  paid  according  to 
the  same  State  pay  scale  as  are  the  white 
teachers.  We  have  fine,  modem  school- 
buildings,  all  of  them  more  than  ade- 
quate, some  of  them  almost  luxurious,  for 
the  colored  children.  We  have  provided 
playgrounds  and  equipment,  libraries, 
school  lunch  programs,  free  transporta- 
tion, and  free  schoolbooks.  All  students 
in  the  Mississippi  public  schools  are 
furnished  free  schoolbooks,  from  kinder- 
garten through  senior  high  school. 

As  a  result  of  the  modem  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  only  24  one-teacher 
schools    remain    in    the    entire    State. 
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Those   schools   serve   small    or   remote 
immunities;  otherwise,  they  would  be 
consolidated  with  larger  schools     Some 
other  States  have  as  many  as  <90  one- 
teacher  schools.    The  great  SUte  of  Illi- 
rfnlrhas  as  many  as  237.    I  do  not  cite 
S^Tt  ^  diBcre"?t  niinois  at  all  but  memy 
S  a  comparison  to  show  how  Missis- 
sfppi  has  modernized  and  is  supportmg 
fte  schools  on  a  high  level  by  State  tax- 
ation a^d  local  support.    We  are  proud 
of  our  school   system.     No  one   in  the 
world  takes  more  pride  in  that  system 
Than  do  the  colored  people  themselves. 
But  now  newcomers  are  commg  mto 
the  State  and  are  telling  the  colored 
parent  and  their  children.  "Yes.   you 
have  all  these  things,  but  you  don  t  have 
enough.      You    ought    to    have    more 
Smething  is  being  withheld  from  you. 

Some  people   listen   to   that  sort   of 
taS  but  so  far  the  great  majority  have 
turned  such  advice  and  covmsel  and 
are  making  the  very  best  of  the  r  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  improve  their  tra  n 
ing   their  position,  and  their  condition, 
so  as  to  make  themselves  ^o'^f .^nd  more 
worthy  of  their  families,  and  their  State. 
Sissippi  wUl  continue  to  support  those 
Sols,  and  I  believe  the  children  and 
their  parents  will  contmue  to  support 
them.  also,  and  that  we  will  contmue 
to  make  progress.  •    „„, 

coming  more  directly  to  the  provisions 
of  th?^l  itself.  I  shall  address  myself 
today  to  the  many  grants  of  PO^er  that 
would  be  vested  in  the  Attorney  General 
bv  H  R  7152.    one  of  the  most  general. 
Sltfonwide  objections  to  the J^m  is  the 
vast  transfer  of  power  over  the  affairs  of 
the  people  from  the  local  level,  whether 
ft  be?he  State,  the  community,  or  the 
county  level,  to  the  Central  Government 
at  Washington.    It  is  not  a  sin.  of  course, 
to  ^  conScted  with  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.    The  main  poin 
mncerns  the  practical  solutions  of  local 
prSwems.  the  conduct  of  a  school  can  be 
solved  better  by  the  people  who  are  most 
concerned    with    them.     The   tendency 
towaxd  -'bigness-  in  Washington  is  tc 
^per^te  through  larger  authority  and  bu- 
reaucracies without  knowledge  of  local 
conditions.  i 

Many  Senators  from  States  outside  th< 
South-for  this  is  not  simply  a  racl-' 
matter— have  told  me  that  there  is 
growing  concern  especially  among  the  so 
called  little  people,  who  ordinarily  do  no 
take  part  in  government  problems  an. 
affairs,  because  they  are  busy  with  othe 
tSngs  at  their  level,  about  the  transfer  oS 
Swer  away  from  the  local  level  to  ths 
centralized  government  in  Washington  afe 
this  bill  would  do  If  it  is  enacted.    TTifc 
is  true  not  only  in  one  or  two  fields,  but  n 
many  fields. 

The  bill  would  arm  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  such  far-reaching  power  in  ttie 
field  of  public  accommodations,  elections, 
education,  and  industrial  employment 
that  it  would  constitute  the  most  colossal 
grant  of  power  that  has  ever  been  a;;- 
sembled  in  peacetime  or  even,  perhaps, 
in  wartime,  to  one  official  In  the  Ooy- 
emment^and  this  time  it  is  the  A> 
torney  General.  Even  more  disturbing 
is  the  fact  this  power  is  given  with  al- 
most no  guidelines. 
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There  has  been  no  previous  occasion 
since  Reconstruction  days  when  Con- 
gress has  considered  a  bill  which  would 
seize  from  individual  citizens  so  many 
personal  and  property  rights  and  place 
their  complete  control   in  the  Federal 
Government.    If  H.R.  7152  is  enacted, 
the  Federal  Government  will,  in  eHect. 
assume   an  all-encompassing  authority 
over  practically   every   business  in  the 
United  States.    It-meaning  the  Attor- 
ney General— will  have  the  power  to  con- 
trol public  schools.  State  and  Federal 
elections,  and  all  programs  which  receive 
financial   assistance    from    the  Federal 
Government.    It  will  have  the  authority 
to  virtually  take  over  the  operation  of 
every  private  business  in  the  Nation. 

This  broadening  of  Federal  power  is 
frightening  and  alarming,  but  as  disturb- 
ing as  this  sweeping  expansion  of  au- 
thority is.  it  is  not  nearly  so  shocking  as 
the  realization  that  all  of  this  power  is 
given  to  one  individual  in  Government— 
the  Attorney  General. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  become  an  untouch- 
able czar,  unshackled  by  any  restraints 
at  his  principal  level  of  operations     He 
would  be  granted  the  broadest  authority 
and  armed  with  the  most  powerful  legal 
weapons  ever  given  to  one  individual  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
One  instance  is  the  tremendous  power 
through  injunction.    It  would  have  to 
be  granted,  of  course,  by  a  court.    But 
with  the  great  power  behind  Oie  Attor- 
ney General,  and  considering  his  ability 
to   obtain    injunctions    and   to   dictate 
largely  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
be  enforced,  most  of  them  not  providing 
for  the  benefit  of  a  jury  trial,  the  grant 
of  power  is  almost  unthinkable     With 
them  he  would  be  free  to  trample  upon 
the  most  honored  of  our  constitutionally 
guaranteed  freedoms.     Indeed    in  some 
instances,  he  would  be  compelled  to  do 

Mr  President,  my  remarks  on  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  are  made 
without  reference  whatsoever  to  any  past, 
present,  or  future  occupant  of  the  office. 
I  am  dealing  with  and  vigorously  object- 
ing to  the  principle  of  vesting  power  in 
any  individual  or  office  as  is  done  by 
TT  -D  7152 

The  power  which  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General  could 
if  he  chose  to  so  use  it.  be  a  weapon  of 
intimidation,  threat,  and  coercion  sec- 
ond only  to  the  power  of  life  or  death. 
He  would  possess  the  authority  and  abil- 
ity to  destroy  the  right  of  private  busi- 
nessmen to  manage  their  own  properties. 
He  could,  with  the  power  and  authority 
granted  by  this  bill,  dictate  the  pohcies 
of  every  public  school  in  the  Nation.    He 
could,  as  a  practical  matter,  assume  com- 
plete supervision  over  registration  and 
voting  in  State  and  local  elections.    In 
brief    the  enactment  of  this  biU  would 
make   the  Attorney  General   the  most 
powerful  individual  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States.    It  would  give 
the  Attorney  General  more  power  than 
has  ever  been  held  by  a  single  individual, 
other  than  the  President,  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation;  and  this  power  would  be 
granted  to  an  officer  not  elected  by  the 
people,    and,    thus,   not   responsible   to 


them  at  the  polls.  Indeed,  he  would  not 
be  a  constitutional  officer. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina  in  the  chairK 
Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator    from    Mississippi   for   yielding 

I  call  his  attention  to  title  X  of  the  bill, 
on  page  52.  This  title  deals  with  "Es- 
tablishment of  Community  Relations 
Service."  I  also  call  his  attention  to  page 
53.  where  section  1002  provides,  in  part, 
as  follows 


Sec.  1002.  It  shall  be  the  fvinctlon  of  the 
Service  to  provide  assistance  to  communities 
and  persons  therein  in  resolving  disputes, 
disagreements,  or  difficulties — 

And  SO  forth.  I  also  call  his  attention 
to  title  V.  which  deals  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  and  on  page  22, 
with  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
and  its  duties — 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec    104.    (a)    The  Commission  shall — 
(1 )    investigate  allegations  in  writing  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote — 

And  so  forth.  If  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  carried  out  their  functions 
and  were  given  sufficient  appropriations 
to  enable  them  to  do  so  effectively,  would 
not  that  arrangement  take  away  much 
of  the  power  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi is  saying  would  otherwise  be  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral'' 

Mr  STENNIS.    No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  say  that  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Senator    from    Massachusetts.      Those 
provisions  sound  good;   they  are  writ- 
ten in  smooth  language.    But.  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  those  agencies  would  not 
serve  any  very  useful  purpose— not  m 
considerable  areas  of  the  country,  at  any 
rate     Such    an    effort    would    perhaps 
be  mUder  than  the  Attorney  Genera 
might  undertake  but  there  would  stlU 
be  elements  of  coercion  in  connection 
with  the  attempts  to  deal  with  these  ex- 
plosive problems.    The  fact  remains  the 
power  wiU  stUl  be  given  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  he  may  use  it  if  he  so  de- 

As  I  have  said,  the  only  way  to  reach 
a  solution  of  these  problems  is  by  means 
of  voluntary  efforts  by  the  leaders  of 
each  race,  working  at  the  community 

level.  ^    „ 

So.  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  state  that  i 
do  not  believe  that  the  titles  to  which 
he  has  referred  would  accomphsh  what 
he  hopes  they  would,  in  this  most  ex- 
plosive matter,  which  involves  such  deep 

feelings. 

Mr    SALTONSTALL     Mr.   President 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr  STENNIS.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr    SALTONSTALL.      The   proposed 
Community   Relations   Service    appeals 
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very  much  to  me.  because  of  a  similar 
service  which  was  established  some  years 
ago  in  Massachusetts,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  difficulties  there  between  the 
races.  At  that  time,  I  was  serving  as 
Governor  of  the  State.  We  estabhshed 
a  committee  which  was  very  successful 
in  working  out  problems  of  the  character 
of  those  we  are  discussing  in  connection 
with  the  pending  bill.  That  committee 
was  successful,  even  though  it  proceed- 
ed without  the  use  of  compulsion;  it 
worked  purely  on  a  voluntary  basis  with 
the  people  of  the  communities. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed 
Community  Relations  Service  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  if  staffed  with 
able  and  understanding  persons,  could 
be  extremely  helpful  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  office  of  the  Attorney 

General.  ^    ^^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  may  be  the  pur- 
pose of  those  proposals,  and  I  urider- 
stand  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  that  connection.  I  am 
sure  that  what  he  has  stated  about  the 
experience  in  Massachusetts  is  correct: 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  totally  disagree 
with  him  as  to  the  effectiveness  such  pro- 
posed agencies  would  have  in  dealing 
with  such  sensitive  problems  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  point  out  that  for  some  years  the 
Advisory  Committee  has  served  in  con- 
nection with  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, but  it  has  not  really  taken  care  of 
the  problem.  I  am  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  leaders  of  the  racial 
groups  work  at  the  community  level  with 
these  groups. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  questions. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would  give 
more  raw,  naked,  and  absolute  power  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  has  ever  been  granted  in 
peacetime.      In    actual    operation,    the 
power  granted  may  exceed  even  the  pow- 
ers which  have  been  granted  in  wartime. 
This    unlimited    grant    of    power    is 
neither  necessary  nor  proper.     Osten- 
sibly, it  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  act  as  coun- 
sel  for   individuals   seeking   their   civU 
rights  in  those  instances  where  the  indi- 
viduals are  not  able  or  capable  of  press- 
ing their  claim  themselves.    This  may 
sound   good  in   abstract  theory,   as   do 
many  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bill;  but  its  practical  effect  will  be  to 
destroy  more  individual  rights  than  it 
could  possibly  protect. 

It  has  been  the  custom  under  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  to  provide  counsel  for  a 
person  accused  of  a  crime— although  in 
many  instances  this  is  limited  to  felonies; 
but  this  bUl  goes  far  beyond  this  prac- 
tice.   In  fact,  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
reverse  the  practice.    It  would  make  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  legal  aid  society 
for  all  persons  who  claim  that  their  con- 
stitutional   rights   have    been    violated. 
The  defendant  would  be  left  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources.    He  could  not 
avail  himself  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Attorney  General.    On  the  contrary,  he 
would  be  forced  to  compete  against  these 
resources  on  vastly  unequal  terms. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  proceed  with  my 
remarks,  I  shall  point  out  more  specific 
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illustrations  of  that  tremendous  power, 
under  the  various  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  .  .  .  -v,^ 
There  are  those  who  minunize  the 
danger  by  giving  assurances  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  in  all  adminis- 
trations use  and  exercise  his  unprece- 
dented power  with  prudence,  restraint, 
and  sound  judgment.  But  would  he  be 
able  to  do  so?  Would  he  really  be  free 
to    exercise    discretion    and    restrained 

Judgment?  ,      ^        ^     „« 

Let  us  look  about  the  land  and  see 
what  is  happening.  Violence  has  erupt- 
ed all  across  the  Nation  in  connection 
with  the  fierce  and  determined  drive  to 
wipe  out  alleged  discrimination  Pri- 
vate property  has  been  seized  and  held. 
So-called  sit-ins  and  lie-ins  have  been 
held  in  State  capitols,  city  halls,  legisla- 
tive chambers,  the  offices  of  boards  of 
education,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Organized  demonstrators  have  commit- 
ted acts  of  deliberate,  preconceived,  and 
violent  trespass.  Traffic  has  been  halted 
by  agitators  lying  in  the  streets. 

Mr  President,  the  other  day  a  very  sad 
and  unfortunate  accident  happened 
when  a  fine,  young  minister  of  great 
promise  lay  down  behind  a  bulldozer, 
during  a  demonstration;  and  the  driver 
of  the  bulldozer,  not  knowing  the  min- 
ister was  lying  on  the  ground  behind  the 
machine,  reversed  it,  and  the  bulldozer 
crushed  to  death  that  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman. ,  , 

I    point    out    that    the    demonstra- 
tion occurred  where  a  new  schoolbuild- 
ing  was  being  constructed  for  the  chil- 
dren in  that  part  of  Cleveland    Ohia 
The  school  was  already  integrated.    Tne 
protest  was   not   about   an   inadequate 
building.    Instead,  it  was  about  a  new 
building.    The  protest  was  not  because 
of  a  desire  to  have  the  school  integrated, 
because   the  school   already   was  inte- 
grated.   Instead,  the  protest  was  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  the  school  on  that 
site  because,  although  the  school  already 
was  integrated,  it  was  claimed  that  it 
was  not  balanced  as  between  colored 
children  and  white  children. 

The  next  morning  the  lead  statement 
of  the  radio  report  of  the  incident  which 
I  heard  was,  "Young  Minister  Loses  His 
Life  in  Civil  Rights  Crisis." 

There  was  no  crisis  to  it.  The  average 
listener  who  heard  that  statement  got 
tiie  idea  that  a  demonstration  took  place. 
He  would  get  the  idea  that  someone  s 
rights  were  being  violated,  and  during 
a  demonstration  to  prevent  that  viola- 
tion a  man  had  lost  his  life.  As  I 
have  said,  there  was  no  crisis.  No  civi 
rights  crisis  was  involved.  The  school 
was  already  integrated.  No  crisis 
existed  in  respect  to  an  Inadequate 
building.  The  children  were  receiving 
proper  attention.  The  taxpayers  in  the 
area  were  providing  them  with  a  modem 

building.  .    .     .J     * 

StUl  when  that  unfortunate  incident 
occurred,  a  report  went  out  over  the  ra- 
dio to  the  entire  Nation  to  the  effect  that 
some  kind  of  civil  rights  crisis  had  oc- 
curred which  had  cost  a  man's  life. 

The  issue  related  to  balanced  schools. 
The  demand  is  not  now  for  integration, 
but  balanced  schools.    The  argument  is 


made  that,  if  necessary,  little  colored 
schoolchildren  should  be  taken  out  of 
their  communities  and  hauled  to  whit« 
communities,  and  white  children  should 
be  taken  out  of  their  community,  where 
they  have  their  playmates,  their  school, 
and  Sunday  school,  and  hauled  across 
the  city  to  a  colored  community  so  that 
the  schools  can  be  balanced. 

To  begin  with,  there  were  provisions 
in  the  original  bill  which  would  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  using  them  to 
eliminate   racial   imbalance   in   schools. 
The  reaction  against  that  proposed  pro- 
gram was  terrific.     That  situation  did 
not  occur  in  the  South.    The  South  did 
not  object  to  such  procedure.    Our  coni- 
munities   are   already  rather  well  bal- 
anced    But  the  objection  came  up  the 
eastern  seaboard  through  the  States  of 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Massachu- 
setts.   An  election  took  place  in  Boston. 
A  lady  member  of  a  school  board  said 
that  she  would  not  stand  for  the  trans- 
portation of  children  for  such  purpose. 
She  was  opposed  to  it.     She  made  her 
opposition  an  issue,  and  she  was  elected 
to  the  school  board  by  an  overwhelming 

vote. 

Strong  protests  came  from  other  areas. 
What  happened?  The  provision  re- 
quiring balanced  schools  was  removed 
from  the  bill.  It  is  not  now  in  the  bUl. 
It  was  thrown  overboard,  as  the  captain 
of  a  ship  in  distress  would  throw  over- 
board part  of  its  cargo. 

The  provision  has  been  pitched  out. 
In  fact,  many  provisions  to  which  there 
was  objection  in  certain  areas  have  been 
removed  from  the  bill.    An  amendment 
was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  speU  out  the  fact  that  "desegrega- 
tion" did  not  mean  overcoming  racial 
imbalance.    It  was  readily  agreed  to  by 
Representative  Celler,  from  New  York, 
who  was  the  manager  of  the  bill  In  the 
House.    He  did  not  even  make  a  fight 
against   it.     He   put   up   no   argument 
against  it.     He  did  not  contest  it.    He 
did  not  caU  for  a  vote.    He  agreed  to  it. 
The  amendment  was  adopted.    The  pro- 
ponents of  the  bUl  are  now  quick  to  point 
out  to  their  own  constituents  as  well  as 
to  us  that  the  bill  contains  no  language 
with  reference  to  balanced  schools. 

On  almost  every  hand  we  are  told  that, 
if  this  bill  is  not  passed  promptly,  or 
if  it  is  weakened  in  any  material  way. 
renewed  and  greater  violence  will  result. 
We  are  also  told  that,  even  if  the  bill 
is  passed,  demonstrations  wUl  follow  to 
test  its  provisions  and  compliance  with 

it,  ,       . 

I  understand  a  movement  is  already 
underway  to  urge  the  Attorney  General 
to  use  all  the  powers  that  would  be 
granted  to  him  under  this  bill,  I  under- 
stand that  the  colored  leaders  are  di- 
vided on  the  subject,  but  that  a  great 
majority  of  them  expect  to  press  for  that 
kind  of  activity.  I  understand  that  the 
newspaper  representatives  are  now  bemg 
briefed.  I  suppose  they  are  being  briefed 
at  public  meetings  on  what  will  be  done 
under  the  bill  as  soon  as  it  is  passed. 

Thus,  it  should  be  clear  that,  if  we  give 
this  vast  power  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—whoever  he  may  be— and  if  the  At- 
torney General  attempts  to  utilize  it  in 
a   prudent,   controlled,    and   restrained 
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manner,  he  wiU  become  the  focal  point 
for  all  the  pressure  which  these  organized 
minorities  and  paid  agitators  can  bring. 
They  will  insist  and  demand  that  he  ex- 
ercise his  power  to  the  hilt  and  that  this 
be  done  without  delay  or  restraint. 
There  will  be  a  great  clamor  from  the 
extremists  that  all  such  action  be  taken 
as  is  necessary  to  satisfy  their  most  ex- 
treme and  radical  demands. 

To  force  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands, they  will  take  to  the  streets,  orga- 
nize demonstration  after  demonstration, 
stage  sit-ins.  and  lie-ins— perhaps  in  the 
Attorney  Generals  own  office,  if  he  does 
not  act  as  fast  as  they  think  he  should. 

Senators  may  be  certain  that  if  they 
even  suspect  that  there  is  any  foot- 
dragging  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  complying  with  their  never- 
to-be-satisfied  requirements  there  will  be 
demonstrations  the  like  of  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  given  the  sought-after 
power,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring 
this  type  of  pressure  upon  him.  He 
could  not  be  forced  to  take  undesirable 
and  extreme  actions  which  might  be  dis- 
ruptive and  destructive  of  individual 
rights.  Those  persons  having  grievances 
in  the  civil  rights  field  would  have  to  sat- 
isfy them,  not  by  unlawful  demonstra- 
tions in  the  streets,  but  by  resort  to  es- 
tablished and  orderly  judicial  remedies 
in  accordance  with  the  regular  processes 
of  law.    This  is  as  It  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my 
speech,  which  is  a  natural  break.  I  wish 
to  refer  to  other  measures  that  were 
connected  with  or  were  at  onetime  con- 
sidered to  be  a  part  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  or  program — provisions  that  were 
either  dropped  before  they  were  put  in 
the  bill  or  modified  after  they  were  put 

In. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  question 
that  arose  with  respect  to  the  imbal- 
anced  schools,  a  provision  that  was 
abruptly  and  easily  thrown  overboard  by 
the  proponents,  without  making  a  fight 
for  It.  as  soon  as  opposition  appeared, 
particularly  opposition  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  his  discussion  of  the  power  given 
to  the  Attorney  General,  may  I  ask  him 
If  it  is  not  correct  that  in  1957  and  in 
1960  Congress  provided  the  Attorney 
General  with  power  to  intervene  in  vot- 
ing rights  cases? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  took  part  in  that  de- 
bate. Such  authority  was  limited  to  vot- 
ing rights  cases. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  that  section,  I 
would  confer  no  additional  power  on  the 
Attorney  General? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  there  is  a 
broadening  of  the  power,  if  the  Senator 
will  remember;  but,  generally,  it  is  not 
a  new  power  or  an  original  power,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  other  titles. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  three  sections 
which  would  provide  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  new  power  deal  with  the  de- 
segregation of  schools,  public  swjcom- 
modations.  and  public  facilities? 
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STENNIS.     The  Senator  is  cor- 


Mr. 
liect. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but  I 
ttiink  his  speech  expresses  the  essential 
c  ifference  between  those  of  us  who  be- 
leve  that  such  rights  as  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  Constitution  or  the  Su- 
preme   Court    should    be    assured    and 
secured;   and  those  who  do  not  believe 
$iat  there  are  such  rights  or  that  such 
i?!hts  should  be  assured. 
The  Senator's  speech,  to  which  I  have 
.stened  with  great  care,  comes  back  to 
ihat  fundamental  issue.    I  would  prefer 
at  there  be  no  need  for  the  Attorney 
neral  to  have  this  power,  or  to  be  re- 
uired  to  intervene  in  these  cases;  but 
le  true  issue  is  this:  Why  is  it  neces- 
ry  to  provide  such  authority  to  the  At- 
rney  General?     The  answer   is  that 
•me  States  will  not  assure  to  some  of 
.ur  citizens  their  equal  rights  guaran- 
teed them  by  the  Constitution.    That  is 
the  reason  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  act,  as  it  has  the  right  and 
Huty.  under  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 

hient. 

I    Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

feenator  suspend? 

I  I  believe  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  should 
bdvise  the  gentleman  in  the  rear  to  use 
the  telephone  outside  the  Chamber, 
feither  we  have  to  suspend  until  he  is 
through,  or  he  should  suspend  until  we 
are  through.    I  wish  someone  would  give 

him  those  instructions.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let 
there  be  quiet  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  the  Issue 
whether  there  are  such  rights  and  wheth- 
er or  not  they  should  be  secured? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  knows 
my  high  regard  for  him.  I  think  he  Is 
somewhat  severe  in  his  evaluation  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  his  interpretation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  always  come  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  see  the  Senator's 
point  very  clearly.  I  do  not  entirely 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
on  voting  rights.  Anyone  who  is  quali- 
fied and  is  legally  entitled  to  vote  and 
has  met  the  requirements  of  the  law — 
we  might  argue  as  to  what  authority 
can  impose  or  specify  such  require- 
ments— should  be  permitted  to  vote  and, 
as  someone  has  added,  to  have  his  vote 
counted.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  that  point.  I  know,  too, 
that  there  must  be  some  legal  machin- 
ery to  enforce  vested  rights. 

The  objection  which  I  am  now  voicing 
to  the  bill,  and  to  the  voting  rights  sec- 
tion, is  that  It  gives  too  much  power, 
advantage,  and  authority  to  the  At- 
torney General.  It  even  permits  him 
to  shop  around  and  select  his  own  court 
in  cases  under  title  I. 

Coming  to  another  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor's comment,  the  Senator  has  raised  a 
very  fundamental  question  with  respect 
to  the  title  on  public  accommodations.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  has  any  basis 
whatsoever  to  pass  such  a  law  or  to  in- 
clude that  title  in  any  bill.  That  ques- 
tion has  been  passed  on  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
thing  that  can  change  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.   Just  as  In  the  Brown 


case— the  1954  school  decision— I  believe 
the  decision  was  wrong,  but  it  will  take 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  change 

it. 

The  Attorney  General  is  given  unwar- 
ranted power  throughout  the  bill.  In 
the  title  on  the  FEPC,  the  power  is  placed 
primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  the  Attorney 
General,  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  would,  by  virtue  of  section  302, 
get  much  power. 

What  I  object  to  Is  the  overwhelming 
unwarranted  and  coercive  power  that  he 
would  be  given.    I  have  developed  that 

point. 

For  example,  under  the  public  accom- 
modations title,  he  would  have  the  co- 
ercive power  to  file  suits  against  busi- 
ness owners,  even  though  they  had  not 
violated  the  law,  if  he  believed  they  might 
violate  the  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Attorney  General 
could  do  that  under  the  voting  provision. 
The  Attorney  General  may  institute  pro- 
ceedings if  he  believes  a  law  will  be  vio- 
lated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Government  may 
be  charged  with  some  responsibiUty  in 
the  voting  field.  However,  it  is  imthink- 
able  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
the  owner  of  a  private  restaurant — per- 
haps only  1  week  ahead  of  the  bill  col- 
lector— should  be  forced  to  submit  to 
this  kind  of  law  or  be  faced  with  the 
vast  power  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Title  II  of  the  bUl,  as 
now  drawn  is  not  based  upon  the  14th 
amendment.    Title  II.  of  the  bill,  is  pres- 
ently  based   on   the   commerce   clause. 
The  constitutional  basis  for  title  II  may 
be  different  from  the  constitutional  basis 
of  other  titles,  such  as  voting  rights  in 
title  I  and  school  desegregation  rights 
under  title  IV.    I  do  not  think  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  civil  rights  cases  of 
1883   ever   reached  the  question  as  to 
whether  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, supported  by  "State  action," 
would  violate  the  14th  amendment.    The 
Court  in  its  opinion  clearly  stated  it  was 
not  searching  this  question  at  all.    I  do 
not  think  that  point  has  been  adequately 
developed   in   the  debate.     With   great 
deference  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 
I  would  like  to  pose  a  question:  Is  not 
the  net  effect  of  his  argument  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  nothing 
and  leave  everything  just  as  it  is  now, 
that    Is— let   discrimination   continue— 
against  the  constitutional  rights  of  some 
of  our  citizens 

The  fact  that  very  little  has  been  done 
to  secure  the  constituted  rights  of  our 
citizens,  has  made  this  bill  necessary.  It 
was  only  last  year,  after  3  years  of 
warning,  that  a  civil  rights  bill  was  intro- 
duced. It  would  have  been  much  better 
if  it  had  been  introduced  and  passed  3 
or  4  years  ago.  We  might  not  have  had 
the  incidents  of  violence — which  I  do  not 
like,  and  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  like.  The  use  of  violence  is 
alien  to  our  democratic  process.  But  if. 
for  a  long  time,  a  part  of  our  citizens  are 
denied  rights,  which  are  theirs  under  the 
Constitution — rights  equal  to  those  of 
their  fellow  citizens— that  explains  why 
it  is  now  necessary  to  ask  for  these  new 
procedures,  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  now  objects. 
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Mr  STENNIS.  No  Congress  has  ever 
told  any  group  that  they  had  any  right  to 
TO  into  cafes  against  the  wishes  of  the 
owner  No  court  has  ever  told  them  that. 
Who  in  the  government  has  told  them 
that  except  those  who  support  this  bill/ 

Mr  COOPER.  I  firmly  believe  that 
section  I,  section  HI.  and  section  IV.  are 
clearly  based  upon  constitutional  rights 
declared  either  by  the  Constitution,  or 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

With  respect  to  public  accommoda- 
tions the  question  has  not  been  clearly 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Some 
say  it  was  determined  unconstitutional 
in  1883.  I  do  not  believe  it  was.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  act  passed  by  Congress 
which  in  any  way  dealt  with  any  State 

action. 

The  Court  said  that  it  was  not  passing 
upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  a  law.  but  only  upon 
the  actual  language  of  the  act  before  it. 
It  merely  said  that  the  act  on  Its  face 
was  not  within  the  powers  of  Congress. 
It  did  not  mention  State  action.    The 
public  accommodations  section  of  the  bill 
is   based   on   the   interstate    commerce 
clause  and  is  before  the  Congress  as  a 
matter  of  policy.    Congress  can  legislate 
on  the  basis  of  policy  under  the  com- 
merce clause  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
the  Constitution.    I  would  prefer  that 
the   public   accommodations   clause  be 
based  on  the  14th  amendment. 

My  point  is  that  these  three  sections, 
for  which  there  is  a  constitutional  basis, 
meet  evident  needs.  The  fact  that 
nothing  has  been  done  in  certain  States 
to  meet  those  needs,  is  the  reason  why 
legislation  is  sought  to  provide  larger 
powers  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  It 
means  that  we  would  do  nothing.  A 
great  deal  is  being  done.  The  pending 
proposal  is  r-erely  a  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  transfer  of  power  from  the  local 
level  to  the  Government  In  Washington. 
This  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  one  sweep 
and  in  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  A  great 
deal  is  being  done  at  many  levels,  and  in 
many  instances.  Definite  progress^  J^- 
ing  made  in  education  and  other  fields. 
I  shall  point  out  the  power  which  this 
bUl  grants  and  delineate  the  applica- 
tion of  this  power. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  remain.  This 
speech  has  been  very  carefully  prepared, 
and  an  extensive  analysis  of  cases  has 
been  made  in  preparing  it. 

As  I  proceed,  I  shall  try  to  direct  some 
of  my  remarks  to  the  Senator  specifical- 
ly    I  appreciate  his  comments. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  that  was 
emphasized  by  the  proponents  when  this 
bill  came  to  the  Senate  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  affecting 
housing.  The  bill  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  housing  orders,  it  was  said. 

If  the  housing  orders  were  taken  out, 
and  I  hope  they  are  outr— that  would  be 
enough  to  kill  the  Presidential  order  on 
the  subject,  which,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence, was  a  usurpation  of  power,  in  my 
opinion.  But  an  amendment  was  added 
in  the  House  excepting  from  section  602 
all  contracts  of  Insurance  and  guaranty. 
That  is  represented  to  us  as  meamng 
those  programs  which  are  insured  or  un- 
derwritten by  the  Federal  Government. 
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I  hope  It  means  what  the  proponents 

There  Is  a  very  good  reason  for  this  ac- 
tion It  is  another  illustration  of  some- 
thing that  was  thrown  overboard  because 
the  feeUng  was  that  there  was  strong 
opposition  from  the  people.  Instead  of 
standing  and  fighting  for  it.  and  i^istinK 
on  a  vote  on  it.  the  proponents  threw  It 

overboard.  ^    -  ..       

To  illustrate  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple I  refer  to  some  elections  that  have 
been  held  within  the  past  few  months,  on 
these  matters.  ,     ^   ^         ,„, 

In  1964.  Taccma,  Wash.,  had  a  refer- 
endvim  on  a  fair  housing  ordinance,  and 
it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  approxi- 
mately 3  to  1.  „    ,    , 

On  the  2d  of  April  of  last  year  Berkeley. 
Calif .  defeated  a  proposed  fair  housing 
ordinance  by  a  vote  of  22,700  to  20.323. 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  a  referendum  tn 
March  of  this  year,  a  fair  housing  ordi- 
nance was  defeated  overwhelmingly. 

Kansas  City  had  a  referendum  on  April 
7  1964  on  an  ordinance  which  would 
have  forbidden  racial  discrimination  in 
establishments  which  trade  with  the 
public.  In  that  referendum  the  ordi- 
nance was  approved.  It  passed  by  about 
a  1 -percent  majority.  The  actual  vote 
was  45.476  to  43,733.  The  dlfTerence  was 
provided  by  an  overwhelming  afflrma- 
tlve  vote  In  the  Negro  wards. 

Only  last  week  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly  refused  to  pass  a  fair  hous- 
ing law  by  a  vote  of  62  to  31— exactly  a 
2-to-l  vote. 

Mr  President,  I  read  into  that,  clearly 
and  unmistakably,  the  basic  opposition  of 
the  people  who  would  have  to  live  under 
these  laws.   With  respect  to  fair  housing, 
the  FEPC,  or  whatever  It  may  be,  when 
the  people  get  a  straight  shot  at  it  in  an 
election,  they  vote  it  down  by  a  majority 
of  3  to  1,  or  2  to  1,  and  in  some  cases  by 
a  smaller  majority.    The  only  major  one 
that  I  know  of  which  has  passed  recently 
was  the  one  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
that  was  by  less  than  a  1 -percent  major- 
ity with  an  overwhelming  vote  In  favor 
of  it  in  the  Negro  wards. 

There  is  a  further  point  with  which 
I  should  like  to  deal,  and  that  is  the 
FEPC  provision.    President  Kermedy  did 
not  recommend  that  this  title  be  In- 
cluded in  his  original  bill.    He  came  from 
a  State  where  such  a  law  is  in  effect, 
but  he  did  not  recommend  that  such  a 
provision    be    included    in    his    recom- 
mended bill.    It  was  not  in  H.R.  7152  as 
originally    introduced.      It    was    added 
while  the  bill  was  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.     That  committee 
held  no  hearings  on  it.    Two  minutes  of 
argument  were  permitted  in  committee, 
1  minute  for  the  chairman  and  1  min- 
ute for  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.     They  had  the 
votes,  and  that  provision  was  Included. 
Then  the  bill  was  reported,  after  a  week 
of  hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  contained  the  11  titles  that  are  now 
before  the  Senate.     There  was  a  little 
more  than  1  week  of  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  bill  was  then  sent 
to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  Is  now  before  the  Senate  with- 
out any  hearing  having  been  held  on  the 
FEPC  title  by  a  Senate  committee,  al- 


though   some  hearings  were  held  last 
year  on  the  general  subject  matter. 

There  is  a  provision  in  title  VII  that 
in  a  State  where  a  State  FEPC  law  is 
now  on  the  statute  books,  if  the  State 
enters  Into  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Government,  that  State  wiU  be  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  title  vn.    Those 
who  wrote  the  titie  are  not  wlUlng  to  Uve 
under  it  themselves,  but  they  Insist  that 
others  live  under  it.    If  their  State  al- 
ready has  an  FEPC  law.  they  wlU  not  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  law.    There  Is  a 
built-in    escape    clause.    Some    States 
have  enacted  such  laws,  and  some  have 
not     The  bill  provides,  in  effect,  that  In 
some  States  the  policy  shall  be  changed 
and  they  will  be  forced  under  a  Federal 
system  and  a  Federal  law.    In  other 
States— those  which  have  such  a  law- 
it  Is  specified  that  the  Federal  law  wiU 
not  apply.    It  will  be  effective  ong  In 
the  other  States.    In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  dual  system.    That,  tome.  Is 
nonsense.    If  we  are  to  have  a  Federal 
FEPC   law— and  I   do   not    believe   we 
should  have  one— it  should  apply  In  aU 

States  alike.  .^      ^  4    *>.<» 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
matter  of  racial  quotas  in  employment. 
A  quota  system  would  require,  if  20  per- 
cent of  a  certain  race  are  Uving  in  an 
area,  that  a  reasonably  comparable  per- 
centage of  the  members  of  that  race  be 
employed  in  the  banks,  factories,  and 
other  Industries. 

Although  there  is  some  question  about 
it  the  proponents  have  assured  us  that 
there    is    no    quota    provision    in    the 
pending  bill.    Regardless  of  this.  I  am 
sure  that  will  come  in  the  next  clvU 
rights  blU.    It  proved  to  be  a  very  un- 
popular proposal   with   the   people.    A 
number  of  objections  have  been  made  to 
it      Several  editorials  against  it   were 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
supports  this  type  of  bill  almost  across 
the  board.    I  remember  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  explaining,  a  few  days 
after  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  that 
the  bill  did  not  require  quotas.   My  point 
is  that  If  a  man  is  to  have  taken  from 
him  his  civil  right  to  employ  people  who 
would  do  his  business  the  most  good,  and 
that  right  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal   Government,   then    the    quota 
system  Is  the  most  logical  and  expedient 
manner  for  the  proponents  to  achieve 
their  purpose. 

I  point  out  that  no  fight  is  being  made 
now  for  one  of  the  main  pillars  and  posts 
of  the  system  that  is  proposed;  it  will  be 
made  later. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  proponents 
took  what  would  be  specifically  and  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  southern  part 
of    the    country    and    what    was    not 
generally    objectionable    to    the    other 
areas  of  the  country,  and   decided  to 
let   that   be    the    civil    rights    bill    for 
the    time    being.      However.    I    believe 
that  this  biU  had  Its  greatest  strength 
and    appeal   the   day   it   came    to   the 
Senate  for   debate.     Since  then  there 
has    been    a    gradual    reaUzation    that 
this  is  a  dangerous  bUl.   The  people  have 
realized  how  it  would  affect  their  basic 
rights     They  see  that  there  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  llttie  man  the  au- 
thority to  select  those  he  wants  to  work 
for  him.  and  to  transfer  that  authority 
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into  the  hands  of  a  far-away  Federal 
Government.  That  would  mean  ^lat 
the  Government  would  have  to  hire  some 
new  personnel,  and  some  who  are  in  the 
Government  now  will  have  to  get  oulj  to 
make  room  for  the  new  system.  i 

I  believe  that  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  what  the  practical  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be.  The  reaction  of  the  people 
is  being  shown  in  the  votes  on  the  vj^ri- 
ous  referendums  that  have  been  hpld 
and  otherwise.  The  same  thing  is  time 
oy  the  reports  of  Senators  upon  the  tenor 
of  the  mail  they  have  received.  I 

I  will  join  hands  with  any  Senator)  in 
trying  to  devise  a  voluntary  non- 
coercive and  noncompulsive  plan,  under 
which  both  races  can  work  and  live  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  make  progress. 
We  have  been  making  great  strides|  in 
our  area.  We  are  proud  of  that  fict. 
The  proponents  will  not  help  us,  but  i^ill 
hinder  and  hurt  ;is  by  insisting  on  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  wish  now  to  direct  my  attention!  to 
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section  302  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  "sleeper"  which  was  ovfer- 
looked  for  a  long  time.  This  provision 
deals  with  public  facilities  like  swfcn- 
ming  pools,  parks,  amusement  centers, 
and  places  of  that  kind.  Burled  in  it  is 
a  drastic  provision  which  would  gjive 
sweeping  power  to  the  Attorney  General. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  "sleepier" 
which  has  largely  escaped  notice  in  the 
debate  until  recently.  Section  302  refrds 
as  follows : 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  an  action  has  been 
commenced  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of  equal  dro- 
tectlon  of  the  law  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  the  Attorpey 
General  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  may  Intervene  In  such  action.  ;  In 
such  an  action  the  United  States  shallj  be 
entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had  Insti- 
tuted the  8u:tlon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  t^iU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis 
sippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  that 
language  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the  Uni^d 
States  Government  in  any  private  la^w 
suit,  if  one  citizen  were  to  sue  another 
and  allege  anything  relating  to  the  eq^al 
protection  of  the  laws  or  anything  de- 
lating to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: if  the  case  contained  the  elem^ts 
the  Senator  recited — race,  religion,!  or 
national  origin — he  could  intervene  in  a 
private  lawsuit.  There  is  not  one  word 
in  this  title  that  limits  the  power  to  pub- 
lic facilities,  which  is  the  title  under 
which  it  is  found. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  the  bill  woUld 
authorize  the  U.S.  Government,  acting 
by  and  through  the  Attorney  General, 
to  choose  sides  in  any  private  law$uit 
in  which  he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  and  to  thijow 
the  power,  influence,  prestige,  legal  ttal- 
ent,  and  financial  support  of  the  Uniied 
States  on  the  side  that  he  wanted  i  to 
have  win.  would  it  not?  j 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  exa(^tly 
correct.  The  only  thing  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
have  some  individual  go  through  the  pro- 


cedure of  filing  a  suit — a  stooge  or  a 
dummy  or  a  volunteer — anyone.  He 
could  always  find  someone  of  that  kind. 
The  bill  provides  that  he  may  then  in- 
tervene. That  means  that  the  court 
could  not  keep  the  Attorney  General 
from  intervening.  Once  he  entered  the 
suit,  he  would  dominate  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  option  to 
choose  sides  would  be  with  the  Attorney 
General,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely;  he  would 
have  unlimited  power  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Attorney 
General  intervened,  that  would  deprive 
the  opposite  party,  the  party  against 
whom  the  Attorney  General  intervened, 
of  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  depend  on 
the  tsrpe  of  case.  It  would  bring  into 
play,  in  any  event,  the  second  sentence 
of  section  302: 

In  such  an  action  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had 
instituted  the  action. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  power  is  even 
broader  than  the  part  ni  which  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  Senate  on 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  1957. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  to  an  extent.  It 
is  a  little  different,  in  that  the  siilt  must 
originally  be  filed  by  an  individual  as  a 
nominal  plaintiff.  But  this  language  is 
a  "sleeper."  I  have  not  heard  any  pro- 
ponents of  the  bUl  say  that  it  does  not 
have  the  effect  I  have  given  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Such  power  as  this 
section  confers  on  an  Individual,  be  he 
the  Attorney  General  or  any  other  in- 
dividual appointed,  is  Inconceivable  to 
me.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Senate  would 
sanction  such  action. 

I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  shocking  to  the  coun- 
try, and  it  will  be  shocking  to  the  Senate. 

But  it  clearly  demonstrates  how  cun- 
ningly and  craftily  the  bill  was  drafted; 
how  the  language  was  concealed  from 
the  Members  of  the  House  £ind  Senate; 
and  how  it  was  railroaded  through  Con- 
gress without  an  opportunity  for  any- 
one to  be  heard  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate, where  witnesses  could  come  and 
testify  and  expose  such  "sleepers"  as 
this. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  in  calling 
such  reprehensible  language  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  particular  section  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
I  commend  him  for  his  action. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate.    He  is  always  forceful. 

This  all-encompassing  section  is  neat- 
ly and  quietly  tucked  away  in  and  is  par- 
tially disguised  by  that  title  of  the  bill 
headed  "Desegregation  of  Public  Facili- 
ties." On  a  comparative  basis  this  title 
has  attracted  little  attention  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is.  however,  of  crucial  impor- 
tance, particularly  section  302  which  goes 
far  beyond  public  facilities.  It  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General,  in  his  uncon- 


trolled and  uncontrollable  discretion,  to 
intervene  and  intermeddle  in  "any  ac- 
tion seeking  relief  from  the  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  account 
of  race,  color.  reUglon,  or  national  ori- 
gin." Thus,  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen,  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  given  the  pow- 
er to  become  the  claimant's  attorney,  in 
any  litigation  filed  which  allegedly  seeks 
vindication  of  a  right  arising  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  sweep  and  scope  of  the  Attorney 
General's  power  under  this  section  would 
be  tremendous. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
Attorney  General  had  intervened,  he 
could  name  additional  defendants.  He 
could  name  the  chief  of  police;  he  could 
name  the  mayor;  he  could  name  any- 
one against  whom  he  could  make  any 
kind  of  showing  to  the  court  under  his 
allegations  that  such  persons  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  alleged 
wrong. 

He  would  have  the  right  of  interven- 
tion, not  only  in  suits  connected  with 
public  facilities,  but  in  all  cases  filed  by 
individuals  which  involved  in  any  way 
the  claim  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  under  the  14th  amendment. 

For  practical  purposes  the  power 
which  this  section  would  grant  would 
be  almost  identical  with  the  power 
sought  for  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  insofar  as  al- 
leged denials  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  are  concerned.  As 
most  of  us  will  recall,  when  that  act 
came  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  it 
contained  title  HI  which  would  have 
vested  the  Attorney  General  with  the 
authority  to  institute  suits  himself  in 
equal-protection-of-the-law  cases.  That 
section  was  fought  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  was  stricken  from  the 
bill,  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  after  vigor- 
ous and  extended  debate. 

Now,  in  substance,  it  is  back  before 
us  in  this  "side  door"  manner. 

During  the  debate  in  1957,  I  recall 
that  former  Senator  Johnson,  now 
President  Johnson,  helped  to  strike  out 
title  ni.  He  voted  to  remove  it  from  the 
bill,  and  it  was  removed.  The  Senate 
struck  out  title  HI  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  It  was  by  a  decided  majority  of 
52  to  38.  In  conference,  the  House 
agreed  to  remove  that  title,  and  it  was 
left  out  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  the  law  to- 
day, but  still,  as  a  sleeper,  this  provision 
comes  back,  just  as  far  reaching  in 
power,  and,  perhaps,  more  so  in  some 
respects. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  section  302 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  intervene  rather  than  to  initi- 
ate an  original  action.  However,  in 
practical  operation,  there  is  very  little 
difference,  if  any.  With  thousands  and 
thousands  of  litigation-conscious  civil 
rights  zealots  roaming  the  land,  nothing 
would  be  simpler  than  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  ready,  willing,  and  anx- 
ious to  file  a  suit  alleging  that  someone, 
somewhere,  some  time  violated  his  civil 
liberties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the 
prospect  that  the  Attorney  General, 
backed  by  the  vast  power  of  the  Justice 
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Department,  would  become  the  claim- 
ant's counsel,  to  some  the  filing  of  such 
a  suit  would  become  a  very  attractive 
profxjsition  indeed. 

When  the  suit  was  filed,  all  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
walk  into  court  and  say  that  he  desired 
to  take  part  in  the  litigation.  We  may 
be  sure  that,  when  he  had  thus  inter- 
vened, he  would  control  and  dominate 
the  lawsuit.  He  could  call  the  shots  as 
he  has  in  the  cases  in  which  he  has  inter- 
vened in  the  past.  In  view  of  this,  the 
Attorney  General  might  as  well  be  au- 
thorized to  file  suit  at  the  outset. 

By  using  the  subterfuge  of  having  an 
individual  first  institute  an  action  alleg- 
ing infringement  of  a  14th  amendment 
right,  and  thereafter  intervening,  the 
Attorney  General  could  litigate  a  puni- 
tive proceedings  involving  an  alleged  de- 
nial of  a  civil  right  just  as  effectively 
and  fully  as  though  he  was  empowered 
to  file  the  suit  in  the  first  instance. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  an  indi- 
vidual filed  a  suit  in  good  faith  and  on 
his  own  initiative,  the  Attorney  General, 
by  intervening  and  taking  control,  could 
effectively  usurp  the  individual's  own 
cause  and  right  of  action  if  it  involved 
a  14th  amendment  claim.  Nothing  is 
more  repugnant  to  the  basic  principles 
of  Anglo-Saxon  justice  thEin  this. 

It  is  indisputable  that,  although  hid- 
den and  concealed  as  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic facilities  title,  section  302  is  broader 
than  the  bill  itself.  It  touches  all  the 
titles  of  the  bill  and  even  goes  beyond 
them.  It  would  embrace  any  State  law 
which  touches  upon  or  regulates  indi- 
viduals or  individual  conduct  provided 
only  that  in  the  litigation  a  claim  was 
made  that  there  had  been  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  law  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Therefore,  it  embraces  a  wide  and  broad 
spectrum  of  litigation  and  vests  in  the 
Attorney  General  an  almost  limitless 
expanse  of  legal  power. 

The  broad  general  power  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  intervene  which  is  pro- 
vided by  section  302  was  not  even  con- 
tained in  the  administration's  original 
bill.  In  some  manner  it  got  into  HJl. 
7152,  as  reported  from  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  under  the  p>eculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  have  already  been 
discussed  on  several  occasions.  It  was 
referred  to  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as 
a  "phantom  section,"  and  the  statement 
was  made  that  "it  came  out  of  the 
night." 

Why  are  the  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  not  willing  to  limit  the 
crushing  power  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  subject  matters  covered  by  the 
bill  itself?  Section  302  does  not  do  this. 
It  goes  beyond  the  bill,  and  gives  the  At- 
torney General  the  power  to  control,  by 
the  device  of  intervening  in  private  liti- 
gation, any  and  all  of  the  myriad  "equal 
protection  of  the  law"  situations  which 
might  arise  in  any  shape  or  form  under 
the  14th  amendment  so  long  as  alleged 
to  be  based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

CONTEMPT  PROCEEDINGS  UND^  TFTLE  in 

Title  m  deserves  discussion  from  an- 
other   aspect.    Under    section    301    the 
Attorney  General  would  have  a  right  to 
Initiate  a  suit  in  cases  involving  a  dis- 
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criminatory  denial  of  access  to  public 
facilities.  Under  section  302  he  would 
have  a  right  to  intervene  in  any  case 
involving  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Any  and  all  of  these  cases  could  result 
in  contempt  proceedings  which  would 
subject  the  alleged  contemnor  to  both 
fine  and  imprisonment.  "Contemnor" 
means  one  who  violated  such  an  injimc- 
tion. 

However,  absolutely  no  provision  in 
title  m  guarantees  any  right  whatso- 
ever of  trial  by  jury  in  either  criminal  or 
civil  contempt  proceedings — even  in 
cases  in  which  the  punishment  involved 
a  fine  in  excess  of  $300  or  imprisonment 
in  excess  of  45  days. 

We  have  a  very  strange  and  incon- 
sistent situation  here.  Section  205(c) 
of  title  II — the  public  accommodations 
title — contains  a  si>eciflc  provision  that 
proceedings  for  contempt  arising  under 
the  provision  of  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  By  making 
section  151  applicable  imder  title  II,  the 
effect  is  to  give  to  the  defendant  the 
right  of  a  jury  trial  de  novo  in  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  where  the  punish- 
ment is  a  fine  of  more  than  $300  or  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  45  days. 

It  would  appear  that  consistency,  as 
well  as  justice  and  fair  play,  would  re- 
quire that  the  same  provision;  that  is. 
section  151  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957 — be  also  made  applicable  to  con- 
tempt proceedings  under  title  in.  But, 
lo  and  behold,  such  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  added  an 
additional  provision  in  connection  with 
the  right  of  jury  trial;  to  wit,  if  the  sen- 
tence was  more  than  45  days  in  prison 
or  a  fine  of  more  than  $300,  the  defend- 
ant would  be  entitled  to  a  jury  trial;  but 
if  the  sentence  was  less  severe,  the  de- 
fendant would  not  be  entitled  to  a  jury 
trial? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  TALMADGR  Does  not  that  pro- 
vision in  itself  contravene  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution;  namely,  that  every  per- 
son who  is  charged  with  crime  is  entitled 
to  a  jury  trial? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  does,  al- 
though considerable  argument  could  be 
made  to  the  effect  that  in  contempt  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  old  days,  there  was  not 
such  a  requirement— certainly  not  un- 
der the  laws  of  some  States.  But  cer- 
tainly the  force  of  the  argument  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  makes  is  very 
great;  and  the  law  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  apply  to  cases  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  entire  spectrum  of  human 
conduct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  one  of  the  rights  which 
were  wrung  from  King  John,  at  Runny- 
mede,  by  the  barons,  when  the  Magna 
Carta  was  established? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
rights  provided  a  free  people. 

Mr.   TALMADGE.     The   right   to   be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  one's  own  peers? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  think  it  is  democratic 
and  in  accord  with  the  rights  of  free 
citizens  to  provide  that  a  person  charged 
with  contempt  may   be   tried,  without 
having  a  jury  trial,  by  a  Federal  judge 
who  would  be  appointed  for  life,  and 
who  could  be  removed  from  oflftce  only  by 
impeachment? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Certainly  not. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Is  it  not  true  that 
in  connection  with,  I  believe,  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act,  Congress  itself  passed  a 
law  which  guaranteed  labor  unions  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  con- 
tempt cases? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Whenever  Congress  has  passed  on  this 
matter  in  recent  years,  and  p>articularly 
as  the  activities  of  the  Federal  courts 
have  been  extended  in  connection  with 
the  rights  of  the  people,  Congress  hsis 
made  that  provision.  Civil  rights  legis- 
lation is  the  exception. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  not  Congress 
pass  the  Morris-LaGuardia  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  abuse  by  Federal 
judges  in  connection  with  criminal  con- 
tempt cases? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  think  that  right 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  190  million 
American  citizens? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly  it  should— 
except,  of  course,  in  connection  with  the 
power  of  a  court  to  have  control  of  its 
own  proceedings — in  other  words,  in 
what  we  call  civil  contempt  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  a  very  able  judge 
and  jurist  In  his  own  right.  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  judges,  and  I  certainly 
share  the  view  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  a  judge  should  have  a 
right  to  direct  as  to  the  proceeding  in 
connection  with  a  case  tried  before  him. 
But  when  it  comes  to  trying  people  for 
criminal  contempt,  no  judge  should 
have  the  right  to  deny  them  the  right  of 
jury  trial. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly  a  judge 
should  not  have  that  power.  I  think 
that  would  be  treading  on  most  danger- 
ous ground ;  I  believe  we  shall  have  seri- 
ous trouble  unless  we  preserve  the  safe- 
guard of  a  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi;  and  I  concur 
fully  in  his  view. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  make  that  statement 
partly  based  on  experience  as  a  district 
attorney,  when — I  say  frankly — I  used 
to  become  impatient,  at  times,  with 
juries,  and  thought  they  made  mistakes. 
But  in  later  years,  when  I  served  as  a 
trial  judge,  I  certainly  could  see  both 
sides  of  the  picture;  and  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  jury  system.  So  I  know 
we  shall  be  headed  for  serious  trouble 
if  we  abandon  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  j^eld? 
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Mr.STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr     COOPER.    The    Senator    frcto 
Mississippi  has  referred  to  the  varloUs 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  authorize 
jury  trial  in  contempt  proceedings 
court. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr   COOPER.    The  public  accommo- 
dations title  of  the  bill  does  provide  flor 
a  jury  trial  in  contempt  proceedings  dqes 

it  not?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes.  | 

Mr.  COOPER.     But,  am  I  not  right  in 
saying  that  the  titles  which  deal  wjth 
school  desegregation  and  public  facilities 
do  not  provide  for  a  trial  by  Jury? 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes.  | 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  argiiment  is  thatiin 
such  cases  we  would  not  be  dealing  w|th 
private  individuals,  but  with  officials,  lln 
proceedings  involving  desegregation  of 
public  schools  we  would  be  confrontifng 
the  power  of  the  State,  as  expressed 
through  its  school  boards.  With  regard 
to  public  facilities  under  title  ni.  twe 
would  again  be  dealing  with  the  acts!  of 
State  officials.  We  can  presume  tliat 
these  officials  are  acquainted  with  the  liaw 
and  would  not  be  misled  under  any  mus- 
taken  conception  as  to  what  their  dutiies 
under  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  be.  I 
think  that  is  the  distinction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  briefly  int  jr- 
rupt  the  Senator,  what  he  has  stated  is 
a  difference  but  hardly  a  distinction. 
Section  302,  about  which  we  are  speaking, 
would  not  be  limited  to  public  facilities, 
parks,  and  playgrotinds. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  believe  it  should]  be 


defined. 

Mr.  STENNIS 
tor  heartily. 

Mr.  COOPER 


I  commend  the  Se 


I  wish  to  know  more 
re- 
as 


about  it  before  I  favor  the  provision 
maining  in  the  bill.     If  it  remainsj 
part  of  the  bill,  it  will  merit  our 
consideration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the 
ator  highly  for  his  position.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  a  full  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion will  convince  him  that  the  language 
would  give  carte  blanche  authority. 
There  would  be  no  limitation  on  it. 

"  the 


Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  believe  it  has  qeen 
made  clear  in  the  course  of  debate  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  that  the  right  lo  a 
jury  trial,  as  a  right  under  the  Coiisti- 
tution,  applies  only  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings.    The    6th    amendment    and   jalso 
the    14th    amendment    to    the    Consti- 
tution protect  the  right  of  a  citize|i  to 
a  jury  trial  in  criminal  cases.    But'  the 
right  of  a  judge  to  impose  punishrtent 
for  a  violation  of  a  court  order  is  n0t  in 
the  nature  of  a  criminal  trial.   The  judge 
would  be  sitting  as  a  chancellor,  as  itt  he 
were  in  a  court  of  equity.    He  woulii  be 
issuing  orders  that  his  decrees  be  caitried 
out.    If  they  are  not  carried  out,  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  maintain  the  ihaj- 
esty  of  the  court  would  be  to  administer 
some  sanction  to  gain  compliauice  With 
the  court  order.   This  has  been  the  prac- 
tice at  both  common  law  and  underthe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    tThis 
practice  survives  in  both  the  Federal;  dis- 
trict courts  and  also  in  most  State  courts. 


A  right  to  Jury  trial,  in  contempt  pro- 
ceedings, does  not  exist  as  a  constitu- 
tional right.  I  think  that  point  should 
be  made  very  clear  every  time  the  ques- 
tion is  raised. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  people  all 
over  the  United  States  are  getting  the 
idea  that  the  bill  would  deprive  someone 
of  his  constitutional  rights  to  a  trial  by 
jury.  Since  the  question  has  been  de- 
cided so  many  times  by  courts  through- 
out the  United  States,  it  is  unfortunate 
to  see  that  impression  being  made.  It  is 
not  a  fair  message  to  convey  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  section  302  would  deny  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional right  of  trial  by  jury  when  a  court. 
sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  issues  its 
orders  and  they  are  disobeyed,  as  it  ex- 
ists today.  The  question  of  whether 
trial  by  jury  should  be  granted  in  con- 
tempt proceedings  is  a  question  of  legis- 
lative policy  which  can  be  determined  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  various  State 
legislatures.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  there  should  be  a  provision  for  trial 
by  jury,  whenever  this  is  possible  with- 
out  diminishing   the   authority  of  the 

court.  ^     ^     ^, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  position.  His  argument  is 
that  there  is  no  absolute  right  of  trial 
by  jury  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  wisdom  of  Congress  would 
not  be  diminished  one  bit  by  granting 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  such  cases 
as  might  be  brought  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  would  be  a  ques- 
tion within  the  discretion  and  judgment 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  what  is  considered 
just  and  effective.  The  reason  I  raise  the 
question  is  that  many  people  in  the 
country  today  believe  that  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  trial  by  jury  in  this  kind 
of  case— a  contempt  proceeding— exists. 
That  is  simply  not  the  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  we  enact  laws  in 
the  natiire  of  criminal  laws,  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  Is  that 
trial  by  jury  should  be  afforded  to  de- 
fendants. Perhaps  the  Court  would  so 
hold.  Last  week,  in  the  Barnett  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided, in  a  5-to-4  decision,  that  de- 
fendants were  not  entitled  to  a  jury  trial 
as  a  matter  of  right,  but  in  a  footnote 
the  Court  said  to  the  lower  court: 

If  you  are  going  to  Impose  a  heavy  punish- 
ment, perhaps  you  had  better  grant  a  j\iry 
trial. 


Mr.  COOPER.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  statement  was  a  wise 
one? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  believe  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's attitude  and  his  fine  sentiments,  as 
always. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  to  section  151 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  As  I 
have  said,  there  is  no  equivalent  of  sec- 
tion 205(c)   in  title  ni  and,  therefore, 


there  is  no  guarantee  in  that  title  of  any 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  pro- 
ceedings brought  under  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Representative  Ash- 
more,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  an 
amendment  to  title  HI  which  would  have, 
in  the  exact  language  of  section  205(c), 
made  section  151  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  applicable  to  contempt  proceed- 
ings arising  under  title  m. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  the  point 
I  am  about  to  make. 

This  amendment  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Representative  Celler,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  others.  It  was  asserted  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  right  to  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  contempt  proceedings 
and  that  the  provisions  of  section  151  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  should  not 
be  extended  to  cover  contempt  proceed- 
ings under  title  HI  even  though  they 
did  cover  title  n  contempt  proceed- 
ings. In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Con- 
gressman Celler  asserted  that  he  op- 
posed the  proposed  amendment  because 
under  title  III  as  written,  the  punish- 
ment "should  be  swift  and  it  should  be 
sure."  He  charged  that  the  proposed 
amendment  "would  only  impede  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice"  even  though  its 
effect  was  only  to  accord  a  long-recog- 
nized basic  right — Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  February  6,  1964.  at  page  2268. 

He  also  attempted  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  contempt  proceedings  under 
title  II  and  those  under  title  HI  by  as- 
serting that  title  II  created  new  rights 
and  that  contempt  proceedings  under  it 
would  be  directed  mainly  against  indi- 
viduals while  those  under  title  HI  would 
be  directed  mainly  against  public  offi- 
cials, who  should  know  better.  This  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  view. 
Proceedings  under  title  n  can  obviously 
be  either  directed  against  individuals  or 
public  officials.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  respect  to  proceedings  under  title 
III.  particularly  when  section  302  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  principal  point  is.  however,  that 
the  argument  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  prevent  the  pun- 
ishment from  being  swift  and  sure  is, 
in  essence,  an  argument  against  the  jury 
system  itself.  In  effect,  this  argument 
is  that  the  interposition  of  a  jury  would, 
in  some  cases,  either  slow  down  the  im- 
position of  the  punishment  or  prevent 
it  This  amounts  to  a  contention  that 
we  should  dispense  with  jury  trials  be- 
cause guilty  men  may  be  acquitted  in 
some  cases.  While  this  may  occasion- 
ally happen,  it  is  one  of  the  prices  which 
we  have  always  been  willing  to  pay  for 
our  prized  traditions  of  liberty. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  connection 
with  section  302,  that  it  is  a  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  be  certain  that 
the  subject  is  fully  considered  and  that  a 
jury  trial  should  be  permitted. 

The  argument  that  the  minimal  safe- 
guards provide  in  section  151  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  and  also  titles  I  and 
n  of  the  pending  bill  should  be  omitted 
from  title  m  in  order  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment swift  and  sure  is  one  of  con- 
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venience  and  expediency  only.  In  effect, 
it  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  it 
should  be  easy  and  simple  for  the  Attor- 
ney Greneral  to  inflict  punishment.  Un- 
happily, however,  it  reflects  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Department  of  Justice  today. 

As  one  who  has  high  regard  for  the 
constitutional  principles  upon  which  the 
greatness  of  this  country  is  based,  I 
wholly  reject  the  philosophy  that  expedi- 
ency and  convenience,  and  the  possibility 
that  some  guilty  persons  may  go  unpun- 
ished, are  sound  or  adequate  grounds  for 
a  denial  of  the  basic  constitutional  right 
of  a  trial  by  jury.  This  right  has  his- 
torically been  one  of  the  greatest  protec- 
tive bulwarks  against  tyranny.  Section 
151  of  the  1957  act,  in  my  judgment, 
itself  violated  constitutional  safeguards. 
Title  m,  which  fails  to  assure  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  even  to  the  limited  degree 
that  section  151  does,  is  far  worse.  It 
displays  a  scorn  and  contempt  for  con- 
stitutional rights  which  I  thought  I  would 
never  see. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis  that  when  the 
Congress  enters  the  realm  of  control  of 
the  people  in  their  daily  affairs  in  a 
larger  and  larger  number  of  cases,  when 
it  goes  into  the  schools,  into  public  ac- 
commodations, into  the  employment  of 
people  in  private  industry,  and  a  host  of 
other  activities  covered  by  this  bill,  it  is 
mandatory,  in  conscience,  if  not  in  the 
plain  letter  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions, that  Congress  provide  for  jury 
trials.  To  do  anything  less  under  pres- 
ent conditions  would  be  unthinkable. 

It  is  almost  beyond  the  wildest  imag- 
ination to  realize  that  a  businessman 
who  has  conducted  his  business  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Grovemment  for  a  century  would  sud- 
denly find  himself  in  court  defending 
his  right  to  continue  that  conduct.  It 
is  shocking  to  realize  that  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Attorney  General  and 
all  the  resources  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, would  be  his  prosecutor.  The  re- 
sult of  this  illogical  and  unwarranted 
reversal  of  judicial  procedure  would  not 
promote  nor  insure  justice.  It  would 
insure  injustice.  It  would  weigh  the 
odds  heavily  ELgainst  one  accused  of  un- 
lawful discrimination  under  the  tenns 
of  the  biU. 

The  case  of  United  States  against 
Barnett,  et  al..  decided  April  6,  1964,  has 
been  mentioned  in  debate.  In  consid- 
ering what  this  bill  does,  it  Is  important 
that  we  understand  the  precise  question 
decided  in  that  case  so  that  the  impres- 
sion will  not  be  left  that  it  authorizes 
the  Congress  to  go  the  limit  in  denying 
a  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  contempt 
cases. 

The  question  certified  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and.  therefore,  the  only  question 
before  it  for  decision,  was  this: 

Where  charges  of  criminal  contempt  have 
been  Initiated  In  this  court  of  appeals  against 
two  individuals,  asserting  that  such  individ- 
uals willfully  disobeyed  a  tempKJrary  re- 
straining order  of  the  court,  which  order  was 
entered  at  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
acting  as  amicus  curiae  pursuant  to  Its  ap- 
pointment by  an  order  of  the  court  which 
granted  to  It,  among  other  rights,  the  right 
to  initiate  proceedings  for  Injunctive  relief. 


and  the  acts  charged  as  constituting  the  al- 
leged disobedience  were  of  a  character  as  to 
constitute  also  a  criminal  offense  under  an 
act  of  Congress,  are  such  persons  entitled, 
upon  their  demand,  to  trial  by  jury  for  the 
criminal  contempt  with  which  they  are 
charged? 

That  was  the  sole  question  presented 
to  the  court:  Are  such  persons  entitled, 
upon  their  demand,  to  trial  by  jury  for 
the  criminal  contempt  with  which  they 
were  charged? 

The  Court,  with  four  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices dissenting,  decided  this  question  in 
the  negative.  I  might  add  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  had  pre- 
viously split  4  to  4  on  this  question. 
Thus,  of  the  17  judges  who  were  called 
upon  to  pass  on  the  issue.  9  took  one  view 
and  8  the  other.  This  alone  emphasizes 
what  a  difficult  and  close  question  is  in- 
volved. 

However,  even  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  Barnett  case  is  not  as  sweeping  as 
some  seem  to  believe.  The  limited  ques- 
tion presented,  that  is,  were  the  defend- 
ants, upon  demand,  entitled  to  a  Jury 
trial  as  a  matter  of  right  for  the  alleged 
criminal  contempt,  was  answered  in  the 
negative. 

However,  the  certified  question  did  not 
bring  up  for  decision  the  issue  of  whether 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  might 
change  the  situation  and  make  it  neces- 
sary that  a  jury  trial  be  accorded  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  right.  Let  me 
call  attention,  on  this  point,  to  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  footnote  12  to  the 
majority  opinion.     It  reads  as  follows: 

However,  our  cases  have  Indicated  that,  Ir- 
respective of  the  severity  of  the  offense,  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  Imposed,  a  matter 
not  raised  In  this  certification,  might  entitle 
a  defendant  to  the  benefit  of  a  Jiuy  trial. 

For  emphasis  I  repeat  that  language — 
"might  entitle  a  defendant  to  the  bene- 
fit of  a  jury  trial." 

See  District  of  Columbia  v.  Clawans,  300 
U.S.  617  (1937).  There  Mr.  Justice  Stone, 
later  Chief  Justice,  citing  many  cases,  said 
that  "commonly  accepted  views  of  the  sever- 
ity of  punishment  by  Imprisonment  may  be- 
come so  modified  that  a  penalty  once  thought 
to  be  mild  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  so 
harsh  as  to  call  for  the  Jury  trial,  which 
the  Constitution  prescribes,  In  some  cases 
which  were  triable  without  a  Jury  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted."  At.  627.  In 
view  of  the  Impending  contempt  hearing, 
effective  administration  of  Justice  requires 
that  this  dictum  be  added : 

This  is  the  dictum  the  Court  was  add- 
ing to  its  opinion: 

Some  members  of  the  Court  are  of  the 
view  that,  without  regard  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense,  punishment  by  summary  trial 
without  a  jury  would  be  constitutionally 
limited  to  that  penalty  provided  for  petty  of- 
fenses. 

The  Court  said  that  punishment  by 
summary  trial  without  a  jury  would  be 
constitutionally  limited  to  the  penalty 
provided  for  petty  offenses. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Court 
could  say,  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
that  the  extent  of  the  penalty  would  de- 
termine the  right  to  demand  a  trial  by 
jury.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  the 
Court  said.  Frankly,  that  is  the  stand- 
ard Congress  adopted  in  1957 — it  granted 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  if  the  penalty 


went  beyond  that  of  a  petty  offense.  I 
thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that  if 
the  accused  Is  entitled  to  a  jury  trial  as 
a  constitutional  right.  Congress  had  no 
right  to  say  anything  about  the  punish- 
ment. The  Court  said  in  this  case  that 
punishment  by  summary  trial  without  a 
jury  would  be  constitutionally  limited  to 
the  penalty  provided  for  petty  offenses. 

Any  way  one  looks  at  It,  the  Court 
came  close  to  holding  that  a  jury  trial 
was  necessary  as  a  constitutional  right 
if  there  was  to  be  any  punishment  for  a 
criminal  offense,  even  though  it  was  for 
contempt. 

It  is  very  clear  by  all  the  authorities 
that,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  as  to  whether  a  jury 
trial  shall  apply,  it  certainly  should  ap- 
ply in  these  cases. 

What  the  Court  did  in  this  footnote, 
it  Is  clear,  was  to  set  forth  a  caveat  or  a 
warning  that  the  question  of  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  was  not  decided  or 
foreclosed.  It  told  the  lower  court  in  no 
uncertain  words  that  "Some  members  of 
the  Court  are  of  the  view,  that,  without 
regard  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense, 
punishment  by  summary  trial  without 
a  jury  would  be  constitutionally  limited 
to  that  penalty  provided  for  petty  of- 
fenses." It  felt  that  "in  view  of  the 
impending  hearing,  effective  administra- 
tion of  justice"  required  that  this  cau- 
tion be  added. 

It  appears  then  that  the  Court  delib- 
erately left  the  question  involving  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  open  and  gave 
the  court  of  appeals  clear  warning  that 
it  was  being  left  open.  Thus  when  the 
case  returns  to  the  Supreme  Court  there 
is  a  very  real  possibility  that  It  will  be 
held  that  punishment  by  summary  trial 
without  a  jury  is  "constitutionally  limited 
to  that  penalty  provided  for  petty  of- 
fenses:"   I  think  it  will  so  hold. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  get  the  full  import  of  the  Barnett 
decision  and  the  point  I  am  making.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  us  to  as- 
sume that  this  case  gives  us  carte  blanche 
authority  to  strip  alleged  contemnors  of 
their  constitutional  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  any  and  all  cases  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  severity  of  the  punishment. 
In  fact,  the  very  reverse  may  be  true.  I 
feel  that  if  and  when  the  Barnett  case 
comes  back  to  the  Court,  it  will  ulti- 
mately decide  that  In  all  cases,  except 
those  limited  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  petty  offenses,  the  Constitution  does 
Indeed  guarantee  a  defendant  in  a  crimi- 
nal contempt  case  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury. 

That  is  in  effect  what  they  have  al- 
ready said  they  would  do,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  they  would  at  lesist  go  that  far. 

Regardless  of  how  trivial  or  how  seri- 
ous the  charge,  an  individual  or  a  busi- 
nessman who  was  hauled  into  court  on 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  title  or  any  other  title 
of  this  bill  would  be  forced  to  provide  his 
own  defense.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  finance  his  own  investigation  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  charge.  He 
would  have  to  pay  his  own  legal  fees  and 
engage  his  own  attorney.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  complainant,  even  though  the 
allegation  might  be   grovmdless,  would 
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have  at  his  disposal  all  of  the  legal  assist- 
ance and  investigative  faciUties  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  To  those  who 
might  say  that  title  VH  does  not  express- 
ly authorize  proceedings  by  the  Attorney 
General,  I  point  out  again  that  sectnn 
302  provides  for  his  intervention  in  a:iy 
litigation  seeking  relief  from  the  alleged 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  sn 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

A  defendant  might  be  fortunate  to 
have  one  lawyer  or.  at  most,  a  firm  of 
lawyers,  but  the  complainant  through  tpe 
Attorney  General  would  have  at  his  dis- 
posal the  entire  Department  of  Justifce, 
consisting  of  more  than  30.000  employes. 
The  investigative  force  available  to  tjhe 
complainant  at  no  expense  to  him  coUld 
consist  of  the  entire  faciUties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  composed]  of 
more  than  13.000  employees  specially 
trained  in  investigative  techniques,  fie 
could  have  access  to  flies  collected  oVer 
many  years.  Also,  at  no  expense  to  h^, 
he  could  obtain  the  services  of  an  Un- 
limited number  of  attorneys  who  sj)e- 
cialize  in  litigation  of  this  nature. 

So  long  as  some  large  corporat  on 
which  has  assets  of  millions  of  dollars 
is  being  sued,  of  course  it  can  finance 
the  lawsuit  and  take  care  of  its  legal  de- 
fense. But  what  about  the  owner  of  a 
small  cafe  beside  the  highway?  He  vmo 
has  only  a  few  dollars  that  he  and  his 
wife  have  saved.  Suppose  they  have 
bought  a  Uttle  cafe  and  purchased  ^he 
equipment  on  credit.  Suppose  they  hiive 
built  the  business  up  to  where  they  ire 
paying  off  the  note  and  are  puttini;  a 
little  aside  after  their  debts  are  paid 
in  order  to  help  take  care  of  them  in 
their  old  age.  What  chance  do  they  have 
to  finance  a  lawsuit  against  such  odls? 
They  will  have  to  do  whatever  the  Fed- 
eral agents  tell  them  to  do.  There  vill 
be  no  question  about  it. 

The  Federal  agents  do  not  have  to 
wait  until  they  deny  accommodations 
to  someone  or  refuse  to  serve  someone 
a  meal. 

The  Federal  agents  will  say,  to  all  the 
establishments  of  that  type,  "we  believe 
you  are  about  to  deny  someone  seriice 
or  accommodation  and  we  will  take  you 
to  court  in  one  group."  J 

What  will  those  people  do.  as  a  prac- 
tical matter?  They  will  have  no  ch()ice 
but  to  surrender  t«  the  great  pokver 
wielded  over  them. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  jwill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     The   Senator  Sias 
pointed  out  a  very  interesting  fact  at  out 
a  little  cafe  owner  with  assets  of  per- 
haps $2,000,  or  less,  and  a  large  mort- 
gage on  his  property.    Even  if  the  cafe 
owner  were  complying  with  the  statute, 
and  had  violated  no  law.  if  the  Govern- 
ment filed  a  suit  against  him,  the  r^ere 
suit  itself  would  bankrupt  him. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     It  would  put  him 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Absolutely. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.     He    would    nfever 

have  an  opportimity  to  have  his  rifhts 

litigated  in  court.     His  resources  wjuld 

not  permit  him  to  go  to  the  mat  anc  try 
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a  case  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  About 
all  he  could  do  would  be  to  talk  with  a 
friendly  lawyer  in  the  village  or  in  the 
towTi,  who  would  not  charge  him  a  fee. 
The  lawyer  would  tell  him  how  the  case 
was  set  up  against  him  and  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  not  only  lose  that 
suit,  but  he  would  also  lose  his  business. 
On  the  other  hand  if  he  was  forced  to 
serve  all  customers  he  would  lose  his 
clientele. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  addition  to  being 
denied  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  he 
would  be  denied  the  right  of  a  trial  in 
any  manner.  He  would  not  have  any  re- 
sources to  fight  with. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  as  a 
practical  matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  minute  the  suit 
was  filed,  he  would  be  effectively  put  out 
of  business.  He  could  not  have  his  case 
tried  in  the  court. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  bankrupt  him,  as  the  Senator  said. 
The  only  thing  he  would  have  left  would 
be  the  unpaid  bills  and  the  notes  at  the 
bank.  He  would  still  be  responsible  for 
those. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  He  and  his  wife, 
and  whatever  employees  they  had,  would 
be  unemployed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  He 
and  his  wife  would  be  out  of  work.  The 
people  who  worked  for  him  would  be  out 
out  work.  But.  he  would  still  have  his 
notes  at  the  bank  that  he  and  his  wife 
signed.     He  would  have  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  an  amendment  which  would 
be  a  real  civil  right  would  be  one  which 
would  cause  the  Government  to  pay  for 
the  businesses  that  such  pernicious  legis- 
lation as  this  might  cause  to  go  bank- 
rupt? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  an 
amendment  of  mine  along  that  line. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Due  process  of  law 
means  that  the  Government  cannot  con- 
fiscate a  man's  business,  or  take  his  prop- 
erty, without  condemnation  and  ade- 
quate payment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  plain  con- 
stitutional right  which  is  contained  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  as  well  as  in  the 
State  constitutions.  But  under  this  bill, 
that  right  would  be  denied.  They  would 
be  taking  it  under  this  provision.  They 
would  be  putting  him  out  of  business 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  filing  of  a  suit 
would  effectively  put  him  out  of  business 
without  the  right  of  a  trial,  not  only  by 
a  jury,  but  also  by  a  judge.  His  re- 
sources would  not  permit  him  to  defend 
himself  against  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  has  190  million  people,  with  a 
gross  national  income  in  excess  of  $100 
billion,  and  a  national  debt  in  excess  of 
$300  billion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  The  small  businessman 
about  whom  we  are  talking  does  not  have 
to  violate  any  law  in  order  to  get  into 
this  predicament.  He  can  be  caught  in 
a  general  net  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
He  is  caught  in  that  net  if  the  Attorney 
General  merely  believes  he  is  not  going  to 


comply  with  this  public  accommodations 
provision. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  recall  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  the  only  person  who  has 
to  be  satisfied  in  order  to  file  a  suit  is 
the  Attorney  General  himself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  does  not  have  to 
satisfy  the  court.  He  does  not  even 
have  to  allege  anything.  He  merely  has 
to  satisfy  himself.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  that  is  what  will  happen  in 
our  section  of  the  country  to  literally 
thousands  of  people  running  these  little 
cafes  under  the  conditions  we  have  de- 
scribed. They  will  be  coerced  out  of 
business.  Their  little  business  will  be 
ruined.  The  Hot  Shoppes  or  Howard 
Johnson  folks  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Whatever  they  lose  in  one  place 
they  can  make  up  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Not  only  cafes,  but 
barber  shops,  beauty  parlors,  and  insti- 
tutions of  that  kind  that  render  per- 
sonal service  would  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  They  would  be  ut- 
terly helpless  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  power  and  might,  the  finan- 
cial and  legal  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  j^eld? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Is  it 
the  belief  of  the  Senator  that  under  that 
condition,  the  very  minute  the  Govern- 
ment files  a  suit  against  an  individual, 
or  store,  the  defendant  might  as  well 
go  by  the  relief  agency  and  sign  up  for 
relief  on  his  way  to  the  courthouse? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  what  he 
would  have  to  do.  He  would  have  to  sign 
up  for  relief. 

It  would  require  $50,000  to  $100,000  In 
cash  resources  to  defend  a  case  of  this 
kind    against   the   Government    of    the 
United  States.    If  one  did  not  have  re- 
sources of  that  kind — and  90  percent  of 
the  people  who  would  be  affected  would 
not  have  such  resources — the  mere  filing 
of  the  suit  would  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness and  would  deprive  them  of  their 
property  and  their  jobs,  and  effectively 
deprive  them  of  due  process  of  law. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina, 
the    rate    at    which    the    Government 
usually  moves  in  proceedings  of  this  kind, 
it  would  be  about  14  years  before  the 
man   would   get   an   answer.     By   that 
time  he  would  be  broke,  and  probably 
forget  where  his  business  was. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Assiuning  that  the 
case  was  tried  and  went  through  the 
various  courts  and  finally  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  could  very  well  take  14 
years  before  being  settled.  Some  cases 
have  been  litigated  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  he  goes  to  court 
and  the  court  orders  him  to  open  his 
cafe  to  all  persons  regardless  of  what 
effect  it  might  have  and  he  carries  out 
the  order  of  the  court,  his  regular  cus- 
tomers will  leave.  We  know  that.  He 
will  lose  on  both  counts.  If  he  obeys  the 
order,  he  will  lose  his  regular  customers. 
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If  he  does  not  comply  with  the  order, 
he  may  go  to  jail.  He  will  lose  either 
way. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  the  new- 
comers will  abandon  him,  too. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  They  are  cru- 
saders.   They  will  not  stay  with  him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Therefore,  insofar 
as  the  Government  is  concerned,  it  is 
"Heads  I  win;  tails  you  lose." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  It  is  certainly 
that  way  with  respect  to  the  little  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  tragedy  of  it.  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  our  fellow  citizens  to  some  parts 
of  the  bill.  They  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  as  the  Senator  has  said,  it 
is  a  matter  of  "Heads  I  win;  tails  you 
lose." 

I  come  now  to  another  innovation  in 
litigation  of  this  kind.  I  refer  to  the 
three-judge  courts. 

THBEE-JUDCE  COURTS  UNDER   TITLE  I 

Throughout  the  bill  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  given  the  authority  to  use  his  of- 
fices in  the  prosecution  of  claims  with 
almost  unlimited  discretion.  In  title  I 
which  pertains  to  voting  rights,  section 
101(h)  provides: 

(h)  In  any  proceeding  Instituted  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  the  Attorney  General  or  any 
defendant  In  the  proceeding  may  file  with 
the  clerk  of  such  court — 

They  do  not  even  let  the  sitting  judge 
receive  a  copy  of  the  request — 

a  request  that  a  court  of  three  Judges  be 
convened  to  hear  and  determine  the  case. 
A  copy  of  the  request  shaU  be  Immediately 
furnished  by  such  clerk  to  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  (or  In  his  absence,  the  presid- 
ing clrcvilt  Judge  of  the  circuit)  in  which 
the  case  is  pending.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
copy  of  such  request  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  clrciilt  or  the  presid- 
ing circuit  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
designate  Immediately  three  Judges  In  such 
circuit,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  cir- 
cuit Judge  and  another  of  whom  shall  be 
a  district  Judge  of  the  court  In  which  the 
proceeding  was  Instituted,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  case,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Judges  so  designated  to  assign  the  case 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
to  participate  In  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  In 
every  way  expedited.  An  appeal  from  the 
final  Judgment  of  such  court  will  He  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

This  section  differs  from  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law.  It  permits  the  At- 
torney General  to  go  shopping  for  judges 
he  feels  would  be  most  desirable  without 
even  certifying  that  the  general  public 
interest  is  involved.  If  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  satisfied  with  the  judge 
who  would  otherwise  hear  the  case,  he 
may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  a 
request  that  a  court  of  three  judges  be 
convened  to  hear  and  determine  it. 

While  section  101(h)  provides  that 
either  the  Attorney  General  or  any  de- 
fendant may  file  a  request  for  a  three- 
judge  court,  there  Is  some  doubt  that 
the  defendant  would  have  such  a  right 
in  actual  practice.  I  realize  that  the 
House  adopted  an  amendment  which  was 
designed  to  confer  such  a  right  on  the 
defendant,  but  the  result  was  to  leave  the 
matter  in  confusion.  Unfortunately,  the 
House    failed    to    adopt    a    perfecting 


amendment  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  lOK h ) .  Therefore,  this  now  pro- 
vides that  If  the  Attorney  General  falls 
to  file  a  request  for  a  three-judge  court 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge 
of  the  district  in  which  the  case  is  pend- 
ing immediately  to  designate  a  judge  in 
such  district  to  hear  and  determine  the 
case.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  the  At- 
torney General  is  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
trict judge,  he  might  simply  refuse  to 
file  a  request  for  a  three- judge  court 
and  thereby  cause  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  a  district  judge  and  prevent 
the  defendant  from  obtaining  a  three- 
judge  court  even  though  the  bill  provides 
the  defendant  may  file  such  a  request. 
This  point  has  not  been  clarified  to  my 
knowledge  in  debate  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] in  a  speech  explaining  the  bill — 
Congressional  Record,  March  30,  page 
6530 — stated  that  either  party  may  re- 
quest a  three-judge  court  but  he  did  not 
discuss  nor  clarify  the  provision  provid- 
ing for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
district  judge  in  the  event  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  request  appointment  of 
a  three-judge  court.  The  Senator  said: 
In  order  to  expedite  the  handling  of  voting 
rights  cases  by  the. courts,  title  I  provides 
that  either  party  nlay  ask  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  or  the  presiding  circuit  Judge 
to  appoint  a  three-Judge  court  to  hear  the 
case.  Appeals  from  such  a  court  would  go 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  title 
also  requires  expeditious  handling  of  all  vot- 
ing cases  whether  tried  by  a  three-Judge 
court  or  not. 

The  conflict  is  such  that  this  section, 
in  practical  operation,  might  be  con- 
strued to  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
right  to  obtain  a  three-judge  court  but 
deprive  the  defendant  of  the  same  op- 
portunity. It  should  certainly  be  clari- 
fled  to  make  it  clear  that  the  defendant 
in  a  proceeding  under  this  title  has  an 
equal  right  with  the  Attorney  General. 
Left  as  is,  it  could  become  a  heavy  club 
in  the  hand  of  the  Attorney  General 
which  he  could  use  at  will  to  coerce  and 
intimidate  individuals  against  whom  he 
brought  charpes.  Without  such  a  right 
the  defendant  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  selection  of  the 
court  before  which  his  case  will  be  tried. 
Such  a  situation  is  contrary  to  every  rule 
of  American  justice.  It  would  give  an 
unreasonable  and  improper  advantage 
to  the  Attorney  General  which  would 
place  him  in  a  position  to  make  unrea- 
sonable and  improper  demands. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are 
existing  statutes  providing  for  three- 
judge  courts.  This  is  true.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  provisions  of  title  I  in  re- 
spect to  three-judge  courts  are  deceiv- 
ingly similar  to  the  regular  three-Judge 
court  statute,  28  U.S.C.A.  2284.  On  anal- 
ysis, however,  they  are  vastly  different. 
I  have  already  read  the  provisions  of 
section  101(h)— 28  U.S.C.A.  2284  pro- 
vides: 

In  any  action  or  proceeding  required  by 
act  of  Congress  to  be  heard  and  determined 
by  a  district  court  of  three  Judges  the  com- 
position and  procedure  of  the  court,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  the  law,  shall  be 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  district  judge  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication for   injunction   or  other  relief  is 


presented  shall  constitute  one  member  of 
such  court.  On  the  filing  of  the  application, 
he  shall  immediately  notify  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  who  shall  designate  two  other 
Judges,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
circuit  judge.  Such  Judges  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  court  to  hear  and  determine 
the  action  or  proceeding." 

Under  section  2284,  the  judge  before 
whom  the  case  was  brought  is  automat- 
ically a  member  of  the  three-judge 
court.  He  personally  notifies  "the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  who  shall  designate 
two  other  judges"  who  shall  "serve  as 
members  of  the  court."  Not  so  in  title  I. 
The  request  is  not  transmitted  by  the 
district  judge.  It  is  "furnished  by  such 
clerk  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit." 
Thereupon,  such  judge  shall  "designate 
immediately  three  judges  in  such  cir- 
cuit" one  of  whom  shall  be  "a  district 
judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  proceed- 
ing v/as  instituted."  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial change  from  section  2284.  The 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  has  the  gen- 
eral power  to  appoint  a  judge  "from  the 
circuit"  to  become  an  acting  judge  for 
any  district  in  that  circuit.  The  judge 
so  designated  becomes  "a  district  judge 
of  the  court."  He  necessarily  is  from  a 
district  different  from  that  for  which  he 
is  appointed  acting  district  judge. 

Under  title  I  the  chief  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit may  appoint  "three  judges" — not 
"two  other  judges"  as  required  by  section 
2284 — and  the  district  judge  before 
whom  the  proceeding  is  brought  may  be 
excluded  therefrom. 

Traditionally,  under  section  2284  the 
local  circuit  judge  and  a  local  district 
judge  have  been  chosen  to  make  up  the 
three- judge  court.  But  under  title  I,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  may  conceivably 
choose  three  judges  from  other  districts 
or  other  States — so  long  as  they  are 
within  the  circuit — to  compose  the  court. 
Under  title  I,  three  Texas  Federal  judges 
could  be  appointed  to  try  a  Florida  case, 
and  so  forth.  This  cannot  happen  under 
the  present  statute.  This  is  unprece- 
dented and  unwarranted.  It  is  bad  pol- 
icy and  bad  law.  It  illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  fonmi  shopping  imder  title  I  is 
permitted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Centralization  of  power  is  always  a 
bad  policy.  Title  I  carries  centralization 
to  an  extreme.  Even  in  constituting 
panels  for  the  courts  of  appeals,  the  court 
must  divide  itself  into  panels.  No  one 
judge  has  that  power.  Why  should  either 
one  of  the  litigants  be  given  the  power 
to  decide  whether  a  case  should  be  heard 
by  the  U.S.  district  judge  before  whom 
It  is  brought  or  by  a  panel  chosen  by 
one  judge  which — under  the  peculiar 
terms  of  this  bill — may  exclude  such  dis- 
trict judge?  Such  power  is  unprece- 
dented. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  House 
amended  the  committee  bill  to  give  the 
defendant  the  right  also  to  ask  for  a 
three-judge  court.  There  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  eflacacy  of  this  amendment. 
But,  in  any  event,  it  does  not  limit  the 
right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  bsTiass 
the  local  Federal  district  judge  and  have 
the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  choose  an 
entire  court.  The  defendant  csmnot  pre- 
vent the  Attorney  General  from  doing  his 
forum -shopping.  It  would  be  small  com- 
fort to  say  that  the  defendant  can  also 
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bypass  the  district  judge  and  ask  for 
panel  chosen  entirely  by  the  chief  judge 
of  the  circuit.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right.  These  two  wrongs  do  not  justify 
each  other. 

Mr.  President,  any  power  granted  to 
anyone  which  allows  them  to  disqualify  a 
judge  or  to  transfer  a  case,  without  ji^st 
cause,  to  another  judge  or  to  another 
coiu-t.  under  any  such  statute,  is  extreme 
and  sets  a  woeful  precedent  that  v.  ill 
plague  the  country,  plague  Congress,  a:  id 
plague  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gcv- 
ernment  for  many  years  to  come.  I  thi  ik 
it  is  a  strong  reflection  upon  the  judiciary 
for  such  a  proposal  to  be  made,  much  less 
adopted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  t  tie 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask  tjie 
Senator  a  question  on  this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  concerns  certain  pifo- 
cedural  and  substantive  matters,  and 
directly  involves  the  basic  justice  of  th<se 
procedures. 

I  gathered  from  what  the  Senator  Y  as 
said  that  he  believes  that  if  this  pro<ie- 
dure  were  followed,  when  a  request  is 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  or  b^  a 
defendant,  it  would  be  possible  that  whjen 
a  three-judge  court  wsis  convenedj  it 
might  not  include  a  judge  of  the  district 
where  the  action  has  been  filed.  Is  this 
a  fair  siunmation  of  what  the  Senator 
has  suggested?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  fr^m 
what  I  have  read,  the  district  judge  who 
would  ordinarily  try  the  case  could  be  oy- 
passed.  The  chief  judge  of  the  circuit 
may  designate  any  judge  from  the  circUit 
as  an  acting  judge  of  any  district,  fie 
could  send  him  into  a  district  to  act  a^  a 
district  judge.  , 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  there  must  be  a 
judge  from  the  district  court  in  which  the 
proceeding  was  instituted.  On  page  nve 
of  the  bill,  we  find  this  language:  Tof 
whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  circuit  judge 
and  another  of  whom  shall  be  a  distinct 
judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  proceed- 
ing was  instituted."  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  a  district  judge 
of  the  court.  It  does  not  mean  that  par- 
ticular bench.  It  means  any  distmct 
judge,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
understands  the  language.  The  judge 
might  be  a  judge  from  the  circuit  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  chief  ju^e. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  possible ;  bu|t  I 
believe  our  experiences  with  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  are  pretty  much  the  saipe. 
My  State  and  the  Senator's  State  \  of 
Mississippi  would  have  substantially  the 
same  kind  of  Federal  court.  We  think 
of  a  Federal  district  court  as  having  (|>ne 
judge,  but  in  Federal  districts  there  n^ay 
be  several  judges.  j 

Under  this  section  the  court  of  three 
Judges  must  include  a  judge  from  ihe 
district  in  which  the  action  was  in^ti 
tuted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  attemptingt  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  for  the  cliief 


judge  to  assign  a  district  judge  to  in- 
other  district — say  from  the  west  ;m 
district  of  Kentucky  to  the  southern  <  is- 
trict  of  Kentucky — and  he  would  t»;h- 
nically  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bill. 


The  regular  district  Judges  of  that  dis- 
trict could  be  left  out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  might  be  possible 
if  all  the  district  judges  of  the  district 
were  sick  or  were  on  vacation,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  But  I  believe  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  this  language  is  that 
one  member  of  the  three- judge  court 
would  be  a  judge  of  the  district  in  which 
the  proceeding  was  instituted.  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  so.  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  possible  for  what  I 
have  said  to  happen.  The  other  statutes 
specifically  provide  that  a  three-judge 
court  shall  include  the  district  judge  to 
whom  the  application  is  presented. 

But  this  section  is  carefully  drawn  to 
avoid  this  requirement  and  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  district  judge  to  whom 
the  application  for  relief  is  presented 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  court. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  good  to  clarify 
this  point.  My  Judgment  is  that  the 
language  provides  that  one  member  of 
the  three-judge  court— shall  be  a  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  court  in  which  the 
proceeding  was  instituted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true;  but  he 
could  be  there  by  special  assignment 
from  some  other  district.  That  is  my 
point.  It  is  possible  for  him  to  be  as- 
signed from  another  district. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  he 
could  be,  unless  all  the  Judges  regularly 
assigned  to  serve  that  district  were  ab- 
sent because  of  sickness  or  vacation,  or 
for  some  similar  reason. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  significant  that 
the  language  of  the  present  law  was  not 
followed,  but  was  made  broad  enough  to 
cover  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  enjoyed  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  with  interest. 

I  am  required  now  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber for  a  time;  but  I  hope  to  be  able, 
later,  to  engage  in  further  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  has  been  kind,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  return. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  title  U: 

TITLE    n 

The  powers  of  the  Attorney  Gteneral 
vmder  the  provisions  of  title  n,  the  so- 
called  public  accommodations  section, 
are  greater  perhaps  than  those  of  any 
other  section  of  the  bill,  with  exception 
of  section  302.  Section  204(a)  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  provides: 

Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  section  203,  a  civil  action 
for  preventive  relief,  including  an  application 
for  a  p)ermanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order,  may  be  In- 
stituted (1)  by  the  person  aggrieved,  or  (2) 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  or  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  If  he  satisfies  himself 
that  the  pxirposes  of  this  title  will  be  mate- 
rially furthered  by  the  filing  of  an  action. 

It  is  clear  that  under  this  provision,  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  almost  un- 
limited latitude  in  bringing  an  action. 
He  would  have  only  to  make  a  unilateral 
determination  that  the  defendant  had 
deprived  or  was  attempting  to  deprive 
a  person  of  the  "full  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 


privileges,  advantages,  and  accommoda- 
tions of  any  place  of  public  accommo- 
dation on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin."  The  per- 
son allegedy  aggrieved  would  not  even 
need  to  file  a  complaint.  The  Attorney 
General  could  institute  a  civil  action  for 
preventive  relief,  including  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  or- 
der in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  All 
he  would  have  to  do  to  justify  such  action 
would  be  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  title  would  be  "materially 
furthered  by  filing  of  an  action." 

Who  could  know  how  the  Attorney 
General  would  define  "full  and  equal  en- 
joyment of  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  and  accommoda- 
tions" of  a  place  of  public  accommoda- 
tion? How  could  the  owner  of  any  place 
of  public  accommodation  know  on  what 
basis  the  Attorney  General  would  decide 
whether  the  owner  "is  about  to  engage 
in  any  act  or  practice"  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title?  That  would  be  left 
entirely  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  for  the  requirement  is 
only  that  "he  satisfies  himself  that  the 
purposes  of  this  title  will  be  materially 
furthered  by  the  filing  of  an  action."  It 
is,  then,  conceivable  that  the  Attorney 
General  might  become  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  that  every  covered  business  in 
a  city  block  or  half  a  city  or  an  entire 
city  or  an  entire  county  or,  in  fact,  an 
entire  State  was  "about  to  engage  in  an 
act  prohibited  by  the  title." 

Under  threat  of  bringing  such  a  suit, 
he  could  demand  that  the  owners  com- 
ply with  what  he  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  equal  enjoyment  of  all 
the  services,  facilities,  and  provisions  of 
any  potential  complaint.  The  Attor- 
ney General  could  dictate  the  policies  of 
the  private  establishments  in  any  area 
he  chose.  This  is  not  mere  supposition. 
It  is  the  apparent  intent  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill.  In  discussing  this  sec- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  unlimited  au- 
thority proposed  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  Attorney  General  when  he  said  in 
his  speech  of  March  30 — Congressional 
Record,  page  6535: 

First,  In  many  cases  the  persons  aggrieved 
will  be  travelers  who  simply  will  not  have 
the  time  or  means  to  Institute  a  lawsiiit  far 
away  from  home.  Second,  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General  will  make  It  possible  to 
go  directly  to  trouble  spots  and  to  avoid 
imposing  excessive  competitive  disadvan- 
tages on  any  one  Individual.  An  Individual 
will  ordinarily  be  In  a  position  to  sue  only 
one  or  a  small  number  of  establishments 
which  have  discriminated  against  him.  The 
Attorney  General  covild  sue  all  the  restau- 
rants or  all  the  motels  In  a  particular  area, 
so  that  no  one  owner  of  an  establishment 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  as  against  the 
owners  of  competing  establishments. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  apparently 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
process  of  judicial  procedure.  Evi- 
dently, they  do  not  consider  that  an  indi- 
vidual whose  rights  were  denied  should 
be  allowed  to  go  into  court  in  the  usual 
manner  and  to  obtain  Justice.  The  ju- 
dicial process  is  apparently  not  fast 
enough  to  appease  the  groups  of  agita- 
tors who  seek  what  they  have  arbitrarily 
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determined  to  be  their  rights  without  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  property  which  they 
would  destroy  in  demanding  equal  access 
or  equal  accommodation.  They  would 
speed  up  this  process,  by  creating  a  vast 
array  of  power,  and  by  placing  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Attorney  General.  He 
could  then  say  to  the  owners  of  places  of 
public  accommodation  in  any  area,  large 
or  small,  that  his  demands  must  be  met 
or  else  this  great  power  would  be  un- 
mercifully thrust  against  them.  They 
would  be  forced  to  surrender  or  become 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  harassment 
ever  possible  of  infliction  by  a  public 
official. 

Mr.  TALMAEKjE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  for  I  know 
he  has  a  special  interest  in  these  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
an  Invitee  who  comes  into  a  man's  place 
of  business — whether  to  purchase  lunch, 
to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  to  transact 
any  other  business — is  an  invitee;  and 
his  right  to  be  in  the  store  is  a  privilege 
which  could  be  revoked  by  the  owner  at 
any  time  he  might  choose  to  do  so? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental right,  under  our  system  of  Justice. 
According  to  the  Constitution  it  is  the 
owner's  fundamental  right.  It  is  a  right 
not  to  be  taken  away,  except  by  due 
process  of  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
from  time  immemorial,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisdictions,  the  owner  of  private  prop- 
erty has  had  a  right — which  is  consti- 
tutional and  fundamental — to  tise  his 
property  in  any  way  he  might  see  fit,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  damage  or  injure 
his  neighbor  or  create  a  nuisance 
through  his  use  of  the  property? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true;  and  our 
entire  economy  is  based  on  that  right. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  this  pro- 
vision purport  to  change  the  privilege 
of  the  invitee  to  transact  business  in  a 
man's  store  to  a  fundamental  right 
which,  by  means  of  the  bill,  would  be 
supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  and  thus  deny  that 
property  owner  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
use  of  his  own  private  property? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct.  That  property  is 
something  the  property  owner  has 
earned.  It  might  represent  the  work  of  a 
lifetime.  However,  the  bill  would  end 
that  property  right;  it  would  transfer 
it  to  someone  who,  until  then,  had  had 
what  was  only  in  the  nature  of  a  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  the  bill  would 
attempt  to  transform  privilege  into  an 
unconstitutional  right  to  enjoy  and  to 
use  property  belonging  to  someone  else; 
is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  Senator  has  a  place  of  business,  and 
if  I  go  into  it.  as  a  customer,  my  presence 
there  is  a  privilege  which  I  am  exercis- 
ing; the  owner  has  the  right  to  decide 
how  the  property  shall  be  used.  It  Is 
only  by  his  consent,  that  I  am  privileged 


to  enter.  The  owner  has  the  right  to  say 
whether  I  may  associate  with  him  on 
his  property.  That  decision  is  for  him 
to  make;  that  decision — whether  others 
may  regard  it  as  right  or  wrong — Is  his 
choice. 

I  may  be  disappointed  or  inconven- 
ienced, but  the  right  would  rest  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  not  me.  This 
bill  would  transfer  that  right  away  from 
the  owner  without  due  process  of  law, 
without  compensation  and  without  any 
consideration,  and  it  would  give  it  to 
others,  in  the  way  of  a  privilege.  For 
that  reason,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  said,  the  bill  would  destroy  more 
rights  than  it  could  possibly  protect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  that  not  be 
one  step  towards  the  Commvmist  prin- 
ciple of  denying  the  right  to  own  and 
utilize  private  property? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  would  be. 
It  is  a  basic  and  fundamental.  It  is  not 
merely  an  incidental  or  minor  use.  It 
would  take  the  property  away  from  its 
owners.  As  in  the  case  we  discussed  a 
moment  ago,  a  business  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  has  denied  the  right  to  own, 
to  utilize,  and  to  enjoy  property  in  which 
other  rights  have  not  fallen  as  a  result 
thereof? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Of  course,  rights  go 
together.  The  outstanding  example  in 
our  time  has  been  the  overthrow  of  the 
regimes  in  Europe.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Commimlst  concept  as  one 
example.  There  are  variations,  of 
coiirse.  But  the  rights  about  which  we 
are  speaking  belong  to  all  the  people. 
Such  a  business  could  belong  to  a  Negro 
or  a  white  man.  It  could  belong  to  a 
Catholic,  a  Jew,  or  a  Protestant.  It  is  a 
right  that  is  his. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  He  would  be  de- 
nied his  fiuidamental  civil  and  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely;  and,  as  a 
practicsd  matter,  he  would  have  his 
means  of  livelihood  taken  away  from 
him. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Without  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  rights  would  be 
taken  without  compensation  and  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  The  owner 
would  not  have  to  refuse  service  to 
someone  desiring  to  trade  with  him. 
Under  the  bill  the  Attorney  General 
could  merely  send  his  agents  down  into 
the  South  or  anywhere  else.  He  could 
send  his  agents  along  the  highways  ob- 
taining names  and  filing  suits.  A  busi- 
ness owner  may  not  be  doing  anything 
wrong.  He  may  be  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness, as  such  owners  have  carried  on 
business  in  that  area  for  100  years.  But 
the  Attorney  General  could  bring  those 
owners  of  businesses  into  court  and  ob- 
tain injunctions  against  them.  The  bill 
does  not  provide  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  necessarily  consult  with 
them,  and  then  if  they  do  not  comply 
with  his  wishes  a  suit  is  filed.  The  bill 
would  merely  give  the  right  to  sue. 

Mr.   TALMADGE.    All    the   Attorney 
General  has  to  do  is  to  satisfy  himself. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  He  may  satisfy 
himself  for  whatever  reason  he  desires 
to  give. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  what 
the  bill  provides. 

When  the  sheriff  goes  out  directing  a 
search  for  criminals,  he  cannot  take 
with  him  blank  search  warrants  and, 
after  he  gets  to  his  destination  and 
finds  the  suspects,  put  their  names  in  the 
warrant.  But  this  bill  would  give  the 
Attorney  General  carte  blanche  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  tenif3^ing  to 
imagine  the  consequences  resulting  from 
the  misuse  of  such  power  by  a  politically 
ambitious  Attorney  General. 

He  could,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  bring 
down  upon  the  citizens  of  any  area  a 
reign  of  terror  and  harassment  from 
which  they  would  never  recover. 

He  would  have  it  within  his  power  to 
destroy  any  business  or  type  of  business 
that  did  not  accede  to  his  demands. 

This  unlimited  power  could  be  used 
against  any  section  of  the  Nation  or  any 
State  to  accomplish  political  objectives. 

No  one  individual  should  ever  have 
that  much  authority  in  a  country  that 
boasts  of  individual  liberty  and  freedom. 
It  should  be  reserved  for  dictators  and 
nations  whose  people  will  live  in  enslave- 
ment and  tyranny. 

The  fact  that  an  action  could  be 
brought  under  this  title  only  if  a  person 
had  engaged  in,  or  if  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  he  was  going 
to  engage  in,  a  prohibited  action,  pro- 
vides no  real  safeguard  against  the 
bringing  of  imf  oxinded  actions.  It  would 
be  left  to  the  Attorney  General  alone  to 
decide  whether  an  individual  against 
whom  charges  were  brought  was  about  to 
engage  In  a  prohibited  practice. 

The  broad  grant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  power  that  would  allow  him  to 
pick  and  choose  among  the  businesses  he 
would  prosecute  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. He  might,  for  any  reason  satisfac- 
tory to  him,  prosecute  one  establishment, 
while  allowing  Its  competitor  to  continue 
to  operate  without  harassment.  Nothing 
in  the  bill  would  give  the  proprietor  of  an 
establishment  against  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  brought  an  action,  a  means 
to  force  similar  action  against  his  com- 
petitors. Under  the  bill,  an  action  could 
be  brought  only  by  the  person  aggrieved 
or  by  the  Attorney  General.  If  the  At- 
torney General  elected  to  move  against 
a  restaurant  on  one  side  of  the  street,  but 
chose  not  to  move  against  a  restaurant 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  owner 
of  the  restaurant  against  whom  the 
charge  was  brought  could  not  force  such 
an  action  against  his  competitor.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  absolute  control  over  the 
economic  survival  of  any  business  or 
group  of  businesses  he  chose. 

While  it  is  provided  that  the  court.  In 
its  discretion,  could  allow  the  defendant 
costs,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee,  he  would  in  no  way  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  business  or  for  the  loss  of 
time  resulting  from  an  unfounded  action 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  other  com- 
plainant.  By  means  of  the  bill,  he  would 
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not  by  any  means  be  assured  that  |ie 
would  be  allowed,  as  part  of  the  "reason- 
able costs,"  to  be  repaid  his  attorneji's 
fee. 

TITLE  m 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  title  Itr, 
to  discuss  it  in  connection  with  another 
purpose. 

Title  in  pertains  to  the  desegregation 
of  public  facilities,  and  has  already  be<!n 
discussed  to  some  extent.  Under  it,  tlie 
Attorney  General  would  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  institute  a  civil  action  when- 
ever he  received  a  complaint,  signed  tiy 
an  individual,  to  the  effect  that  the  incn- 
vidual  was  being  deprived  of  or  threajt- 
ened  with  the  loss  of  his  right  to  equbl 
protection  of  the  laws,  on  account  of  His 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origifi. 
by  being  denied  access  to  or  full  and  cor 
plete  utilization  of  any  public  facilit 
other  than  a  public  school  or  college. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the 
torney  General  might  bring  such  an  at 
tion  are  so  broad  and  encompassing  th^ 
they  would,  in  fact,  be  unlimited, 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  le 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  decide 
which  instances  he  would  act  and 
which  instances  he  would  refuse  to  act. 

Section  301  provides:  I 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Wlienever  the  Attorney  Geti- 
eral  receives  a  complaint  signed  by  an  ln4l- 
vldual  to  the  effect  that  he  Is  being  deprived 
of  or  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  rig^t 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on 
count  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  natior 
origin,  by  being  denied  access  to  or  full  ail 
complete  utUization  of  any  public  facllS 
which  is  owned,  operated,  or  managed  by 
on  behalf  of  any  State  or  subdivision  ther 
of,  other  than  a  public  school  or  public  c<il- 
lege  as  defined  in  section  401  of  title  JV 
hereof,  and  the  Attorney  General  certlf' 
that  the  signer  or  signers  of  such  complai 
are  unable,  in  his  Judgment,  to  initiate  a^ 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings 
relief  and  that  the  institution  of  an  actl^ 
will  materially  further  the  public  policy 
the  United  States  favoring  the  orderly  prog- 
ress of  desegregation  in  public  facilities,  t^e 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  institute 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  Statesja 
civil  action  in  any  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  against  such  parties  aid 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  and 
such  court  shall  have  and  shall  exercise  Juris- 
diction of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  tto 
this  section.  The  Attorney  General  may  l^i- 
plead  as  defendants  such  additional  parties 
as  are  or  become  necessary  to  the  grant  !of 
effective  relief  herevinder. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a  pi'- 
son  or  persons  unable  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  within  tne 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
when  such  person  or  persons  are  unable, 
either  directly  or  through  other  Interest^ 
persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the  expenise 
of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effective  leg 
representation;  or  whenever  he  is  satisf 
that  the  institution  of  such  litigation  woi 
Jeopardize  the  employment  or  econor 
standing  of,  or  might  result  in  Injury 
economic  damage  to,  such  person  or  perso^ 
their  famUles,  or  their  property. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  current 
tivlty  of  the  many  groups  who  are  et 
?aged  in  pressing  for  court  tests  of  th^ir 
right  of  access  to  public  and  private  qs- 
tablishments  knows  that  the  Attorn0y 
General  would  have  no  dlflHculty  obtaih- 
ing  complaints.  On  the  contrary,  if  t|ie 
bill  were  enacted,  he  would  immediat^y 


be  deluged  with  a  multitude  of  com- 
plaints of  alleged  violations  of  this  title. 
If  past  experience  is  any  guide,  most  of 
them  would  be  groundless  and  without 
merit.  That  has  been  the  experience 
with  many  so-called  demands  for  civil 
rights. 

Under  title  m.  a  person  would  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  maintain  the  ap- 
propriate legal  proceedings  whenever  the 
Attorney  General  found  that  such  per- 
son was,  first,  unable  "to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  litigation":  or,  second,  un- 
able "to  obtain  effective  legal  representa- 
tion": or,  third,  to  maintain  such  a  pro- 
ceeding "would  Jeopardize  the  employ- 
ment" of  the  complainant  or  his  family 
or  their  property;  or,  fourth,  to  maintain 
the  proceedings  "would  Jeopardize  the 
economic  standing"  of  the  person,  or  his 
family  or  their  property:  or,  fifth,  to 
maintain  the  proceeding  "might  result  in 
injury"  to  the  person  or  his  family  or 
their  property;  or  sixth,  to  maintain  the 
proceeding  "might  result  in  economic 
damage  to"  the  person  or  his  family  or 
their  piDperty. 

With  this  hst  of  grounds  under  which 
he  could  bring  and  maintain  the  action, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  the  widest  latitude  in  origi- 
nating litigation.  No  private  attorney 
or  firm  of  attorneys  or  organization  pro- 
viding legal  services  can  hope  to  provide 
as  "effective  legal  representation"  as  can 
the  Department  of  Justice,  with  all  its 
investigative  resources,  as  represented  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Furthermore,  since  the  maintenance  of 
litigation  always  costs  money,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  phrase  "might  result  in 
economic  damage"  to  the  person,  his 
family  or  property,  could  include  anyone. 

This  section  is  so  broad  that  it  would 
invite  complaints  from  the  demonstra- 
tors, pickets,  and  organizations  cam- 
paigning for  civil  rights.  Under  the 
proposed  statute,  it  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute a  suit  merely  if  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  institution  of  the  suit  by  the 
complaining  party  would  jeopardize  his 
employment  or  economic  standing  or 
would  result  in  injury  or  economic  dam- 
age to  him,  his  family,  or  his  property. 

TITLE    rv 

Under  title  IV,  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  similar  sweeping  power. 
This  title  deals  with  public  education 
facilities.  Again,  under  section  407(a), 
upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  be  authorized  to  in- 
stitute a  civil  action  if  he  merely  certified 
that  the  signer  or  signers  of  the  com- 
plaint were  unable,  in  his  judgment,  to 
initiate  and  maintain  legal  proceedings 
for  relief,  and  that  the  institution  of  the 
action  would  materially  further  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  the  United  States  favoring 
the  orderly  achievement  of  desegregation 
in  public  education.  Just  as  in  title  m, 
no  manner  is  provided  in  title  IV  for  the 
judicial  testing  of  the  factual  basis  of 
the  certification.  The  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  final. 

Under  section  407(b)  the  Attorney 
General  could  deem  a  person  or  persons 
"unable  to  initiate  and  maintain  appro- 
priate legal  proceedings"  if  such  person 
or  persons  are  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 


pense of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effec- 
tive legal  representation,  or  if  the  insti- 
tution of  the  litigation  would  jeopardize 
the  employment  or  economic  standing 
of,  or  might  result  in  injury  or  economic 
damage  to,  such  person  or  persons,  their 
families,  or  their  property. 

It  requires  little  Imagination  to  see 
that  the  Attorney  General  could  deter- 
mine that  practically  every  person  who 
complained  would  be  "unable  to  initiate 
and  maintain  appropriate  legal  proceed- 
ings." This,  without  more,  would  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  Insti- 
tute a  civil  action  himself. 

IMPACT    OF    TITLES    I,    II.    III.    AND    IV 

It  Is  clear  that  the  provisions  of  titles 
I,  II,  III.  and  IV  would:  First,  establish 
new  procedures  for  the  enforcement  or 
vindication  of  alleged  civil  rights  of 
purely  private  Individuals  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  and  with  the  full  might 
of  the  Federal  Government  arrayed  be- 
hind them;  and  second,  confer  upon  the 
temporary  occupant  of  the  ofiBce  of  the 
Attorney  General  the  unrestrained  pow- 
er to  grant  assistance  to  some  persons 
and  withhold  it  from  others. 

The  proposed  law  would  be  enforced 
by  the  Attorney  General.  He  would  be 
free  to  act  without  restraint  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  dictates.  It  would  not  be 
government  by  law.  It  would  be  gov- 
ernment by  whim  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, without  regard  for  precedent  or 
established  law. 

The  procedure  which  would  be  author- 
ized by  the  bill  could  be  used  for  or 
against  such  persons  as  the  Attorney 
General  alone  may  select.  Such  a  con- 
dition Is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental 
concept  that  our  judicial  system  was 
created  to  administer  equal  and  exact 
justice  in  compliance  with  uniform  laws 
applying  In  like  manner  to  all  men  in 
like  situations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  somewhat  the  same 
questions  I  asked  him  once  before  today. 
Would  his  criticism  and  opposition  to 
the  Attorney  General  operating  under 
the  first  four  titles  be  eased  if  some  effort 
were  first  made  by  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  to  straighten  out  the  prob- 
lems and  perhaps  make  some  certifica- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  before  the 
Attorney  General  took  jurisdiction  of  the 
case? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  always  relevant 
for  some  effort  of  that  kind  to  be  made. 
I  should  not  say  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  not  himself  try  to  make  some 
inquiries.  But  he  would  be  given  im- 
limited  power.  Some  kind  of  procedure 
such  as  the  Senator  has  suggested,  in 
some  cases  would  perhaps  do  some  good. 
Local  groups  who,  to  a  large  degree, 
would  be  associated  with  school  cases 
would  arouse  feelings.  I  believe  they 
would  be  more  associated  with  whatever 
prosecution  might  take  place.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  power  that  would  be 
granted  under  the  bill  would  be  great. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  yield. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  Community  Relations  Service 
worked  at  the  community  level — and  It 
would  be  the  function  of  the  Service — to 
provide  community  service  to  resolve  dis- 
putes— we  should  appropriate  sufBcient 
money  for  that  Community  Relations 
Service  so  that  it  could  do  as  much  work 
as  possible  for  adjustment  of  disputes  at 
the  community  level. 

They  would  be  a  Federal  body  and 
would  work  at  the  community  level  with 
other  community  services  available  In 
the  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
procedure  would  be  a  much  better  way 
of  working  out  some  of  the  problems.  I 
know  It  has  been  successful  In  Massa- 
chusetts.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  totally 
discount  what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  to  say  on  anything.  He  is 
far  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  action 
In  his  area  of  the  country  than  I  am. 
But  I  might  illustrate  by  mentioning  a 
small  cafe  or  restaurant  business  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  I  do  not  refer  to  a 
chain  business,  such  as  a  Howard  John- 
son aflaUate  or  some  other  mass  group. 
It  Is  a  personal  thing.  Frequently  it  Is  a 
small  business  which  is  owned  by  a  man 
and  his  wife.  It  Is  operated  by  them. 
They  feel  that  any  kind  of  enforced  deal- 
ing with  the  Government,  other  than 
such  things  as  licenses  and  sanitary  reg- 
ulations. Is  an  Invasion  of  their  rights 
and  their  lives.  They  would  not  look 
with  favor  on  such  a  proposed  commit- 
tee. 

In  the  great  industrial  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion the  people  live  in  such  large  num- 
bers that  the  individualism,  if  I  may  call 
it  that,  has  been  partly  submerged  into 
the  greater  crowds  and  numbers.  There 
is  not  a  personal  feeling  about  many 
things. 

I  have  seen  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York  throngs  of  people  coming  out  of 
the  large  office  buildings  at  closing  time. 
I  have  gone  down  the  side  streets  in  the 
clothing  and  manufacturing  areas  of 
New  York.  I  could  very  readily  see  that 
in  their  business  matters,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, they  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  their 
identity  and  individualism.  The  system 
crushed  it  out  of  them.  It  was  not  their 
fault.  In  the  rxu-al  areas  and  In  the  vil- 
lages and  In  the  less  congested  parts  of 
the  coimtry  these  little  businesses  exist. 
They  are  not  parts  of  a  chain.  These 
small  businesses  are  individual  matters. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
groups,  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred this  afternoon,  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
would  be  able  to  handle  the  situation 
very  well,  or  to  the  extent  that  they 
would  constitute  a  check  on  the  At- 
torney Greneral.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  present  Attorney  General.  I  am 
talking  about  the  power  which  would  be 
conferred.  To  the  extent  that  It  would 
be  some  check  and  balance  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
General,  some  good  might  come  of  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  further  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  small  coffee  houses  and  sand- 


wich houses.  Is  he  not  really  making 
the  same  kind  of  reference  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aucen]  m£ide 
to  the  "Mrs.  Murphy's  boardinghouse?" 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  is  that  it  is  a  personal  affair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  It  Is  a  personal 
matter,  and  decidedly  so.  If  I  may  add 
that  for  emphasis. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  know 
that  in  the  part  of  the  country  which  he 
represents  conditions  are  very  much  like 
conditions  in  my  own  State.  He  Is  also 
informed  as  to  conditions  in  other  areas 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  particularly 
interested  In  the  statement  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  just  made,  and 
one  that  has  been  joined  In  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Both  are  con- 
cerned not  only  with  "Mrs.  Murphy's 
boardinghouse,"  but  with  small  busi- 
nesses generally.  Even  though  the  Sen- 
ator's great  State  of  Massachusetts  is  an 
Important  Industrial  State.  It  is  full  of 
small  businesses.  In  my  part  of  the 
country,  probably  there  Is  a  higher  per- 
centage of  small  businesses.  The  Sen- 
ator was  speaking  of  a  typically  small 
business,  such  as  a  little  restaurant. 

Under  several  titles  of  the  pending  bill, 
if  not  all  of  them,  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  the  right  to  bring  suits  if  a 
complaint  were  made  to  him  by  an  in- 
dividual. Suppose  that  a  complaint 
were  made  against  a  small  restaurant  or 
a  small  business  of  some  kind.  I  am  not 
sure  this  is  true  of  every  part  of  the  bill, 
but  in  various  parts  of  the  bill  there  is  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  if  a  suit  goes 
against  the  defendant,  the  defendant 
will  have  to  pay  all  the  costs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  many  small  businesses  operate  on  a 
very  small  margin  of  profit.  Is  it  not 
true  that  many  small  businesses  operate 
as  a  family  business,  from  which  the  en- 
tire family  gets  its  Income,  and  lives  off 
that  income? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  family  lives  off 
the  Income  it  makes  from  that  business, 
and  that  is  all  it  gets  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  that  small  business  If  it  were 
brought  into  court  without  a  right  to  ask 
for  a  trial  by  jury — in  other  words,  to 
have  the  complaint  heard  and  weighed 
by  a  jury  of  the  defendant's  peers?  That 
Is  a  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  term;  Is  It 
not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct.  It 
sounds  very  good,  too. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  Is  going  to 
happen  to  little  businesses,  operating  as 
family-type  businesses,  the  families  liv- 
ing on  the  income  obtained  from  them? 
What  will  happen  when  they  have  to 
answer  an  action  of  this  kind?  Whatever 
happens  finally,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
sword  of  Damocles  will  be  hanging  over 
their  heads? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  threat  will 
face  them  all  the  time. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  I  answered  that  question  this  after- 
noon. It  is  a  valid  question.  When  the 
Attorney  General  files  the  suit  and  the 
defendant  is  on  his  way  to  the  court- 
house to  answer  it.  he  will  stop  by  for 
relief  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  make  that  point. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
defendant  will  swell  the  poverty  rolls 
that  we  are  now  working  to  get  rid  of. 
Me  will  help  build  up  those  rolls,  so  Con- 
gress will  have  to  enact  some  more  laws 
to  get  those  people  off  the  poverty  rolls. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  he  wUl  still  have 
the  notes  to  pay  off  for  the  money  he 
owes  on  his  fixtures.  That  will  still 
face  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Whatever  he  has 
left  in  his  store  will  be  sold  at  a  forced 
liquidation.    He  will  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  wiU  be  put  out  of 
business. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
this  language,  but  I  wish  to  imderscore 
the  point  with  reference  to  the  title  on 
public  accoEomodations.  This  proposal 
reads: 

Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  section  203 — 

In  other  words,  the  Attorney  General 
could  go  up  and  down  the  highway  and 
pick  a  few  cafe  owners,  or  all  of  them, 
merely  because  he  thinks  they  may  re- 
fuse service  to  someone,  threaten  them 
with  a  suit,  or  actually  file  an  action 
against  them.    The  language  continues: 

a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief.  Including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  cwtler,  or  other  order, 
may  be  instituted. 

By  the  Attorney  General  himself. 

He  does  not  have  to  have  a  grievance. 
That  shows  how  far  this  proposal  has 
gone. 

That  shocked  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  he  made  the  siiggestlon 
that  perhaps  a  committee  should  con- 
sider^ it.  It  shows  how  far  this  proposal 
has  gone.  The  Attorney  General  could 
simply  ask  for  injimctive  relief,  and  the 
owner  would  be  out  of  business.  He 
would  be  through. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  proponents 
may  say  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
not  going  to  do  those  things;  but  was 
not  one  of  the  safeguards  that  our  fore- 
fathers took  when  they  broke  away  from 
Great  Britain  that  we  should  protect 
against  the  possibility  of  tyrannical  acts 
of  government?  Was  it  not  the  fear  of 
concentrated  power  and  the  fear  that 
tyranny  might  result  from  it  that 
prompted  our  forefathers  to  set  up  the 
kind  of  government  they  did?  Is  that 
not  correct? 

\  Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  One  of 
the  basic  protections  was  trial  by  jury. 
iNow  the  proposal  is  to  enlarge  the  power 
and  authority  of  our  Government  at  a 
rapid  rate,  tlu-ough  injunctive  relief,  but 
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without  the  ordinary  safeguard  of  tr 

by  jury. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  one  mojre 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  speaking 
trial  by  jury.  Are  we  not  prone  to  ov^- 
look  the  significant  importance  of  a^ 
other  part  of  our  judicial  system.  a|id 
that  is,  to  have  a  charge  against  a  per- 
son examined  by  a  grand  jury,  made  |ip 
of  his  peers,  to  look  into  those  charges 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  a|re 
valid? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  this  case  is  it 
not  true  that  the  Attorney  General  in  so 
many  instances  would  be  empowered  to 
act  on  the  statement  of  an  indivldial 
without  any  grand  jury  study,  indict- 
ment, presentment,  or  any  other  report? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  brought  up  that  point.  A  while  a?o 
I  was  thinking  about  the  immense  powier 
proposed  to  be  granted.  In  the  Stdte 
courts  of  my  State — and  this  is  true  Jin 
most  of  the  States — there  is  a  proseciit- 
ing  attorney.  Except  in  the  case  of  relja- 
tively  small  misdemeanors,  he  canriot 
turn  a  hand  to  prosecute  any  one  individ- 
ual until  the  grand  jury,  representing  the 
county  at  large,  on  its  own  responsibility, 
has  determined  that  there  Is  prima  fatfie 
evidence  to  jiistify  prosecution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  Will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  interrupt 
him  once  more.  I  have  not  read  the 
Magna  Carta  in  some  time,  but  my  rejc- 
ollection  is  that  a  grand  jury  was  prto- 
vided  for  in  the  Magna  Carta,  as  wjas 
a  petit  Jury. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    It  was  the  forer 
of  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  may  be  that  the 
grand  jury  preceded  the  other,  but  there 
was  a  very  close  connection  between 
them. 

We  always  go  back  to  the  Mag^ 
Carta  for  our  right  of  trial  by  jury.  >  I 
am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  gra|id 
jury  preceded  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    It  is  a  very  sound  sjfs 
tem. 

I  meant  to  bring  this  point  up  earl 
this  afternoon,  when  the  illustration  wtes 
given  about  the  small  restaurant.  Un- 
der the  proposed  law.  "Mrs.  Murphy" 
would  not  be  exempted  if  she  fed  only 
one  person.  She  must  rent  at  least  five 
rooms,  but  if  she  furnishes  a  meal  only 
to  one  person,  she  would  come  under  the 
law.  ! 

I  wish  to  refer  to  a  law  of  Mississippi 
with  reference  to  restaurants  and  caffes. 
The  law  does  not  require  any  separation 
of  the  races.  It  does  not  require  any- 
one to  exclude  a  colored  person  or  in  a 
cafe  which  serves  colored  people,  to  ebc- 
clude  white  people.  That  is  not  in  the 
law. 

The  law  merely  provides  the  civil  right 
that  the  proprietor,  the  owner,  or  the 
operator  has  the  right  to  make  his  oirn 
selection.  It  states  that  he  has  a  re- 
served right  to  choose  whom  he  shall 
serve. 

That  is  a  civil  right.  That  Is  |iis 
property,  and  the  earnings  of  the  buBi- 
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ness  are  his.  He  owns  what  is  there. 
He  has  worked  for  it.  Everything  he 
owns  is  at  stake  and  depends  on  whether 
he  can  make  a  success  of  his  business. 

But  this  bill  would  allow  the  Attorney 
General  to  go  in  his  place  of  business,  and 
without  the  owner  having  violated  any 
law.  force  him  to  remove  the  sign  which 
says  the  owner  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
fuse service  to  any  person.  In  effect  the 
owner  would  be  told  "You  do  not  count. 
Your  rights  are  not  to  be  considered. 
Unless  you  serve  whoever  comes  in  your 
place,  we  are  going  to  put  you  out  of 
business;  we  will  get  a  court  order  be- 
cause we  represent  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States."  The  little 
fellow  would  not  have  any  chance. 

The  Federal  agents  would  not  have 
to  wait  for  him  to  refuse  to  serve  any- 
one. They  could  just  say  the  Attorney 
General  believes  that  the  owner  is  about 
to  refuse  service  to  someone. 

There  is  always  danger  that  discre- 
tionary governmental  power  may  permit 
the  public  officer  in  whom  it  is  reposed 
to  rule  arbitrarily  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  law.  Only  in  most  extreme 
circumstances,  if  ever,  should  the  legis- 
lative body  adopt  any  statute  conferring 
unlimited  discretionary  power  upon  an 
executive  officer.  It  should  be  granted 
only  if  it  contains  rigid  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  disservice  which  can  result 
from  the  power  given  an  officer  or  public 
official  must  never  outweigh  the  good 
which  can  result  from  that  grant  of 
power. 

The  potential  dangers  inherent  in 
these  titles,  as  in  title  VI.  which  would 
grant  the  President  or  his  appointees  the 
uncontrolled  F>ower  to  cut  off  Federal  aid 
to  any  programs  which,  for  whatever 
reason,  were  deemed  to  be  administered 
in  a  discriminatory  manner,  far  out- 
weigh the  alleged  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  them.  If  enacted,  they  would  vest 
in  the  Attorney  General,  regardless  of 
his  character  or  qualifications,  absolute 
power  to  act  or  refrain  from  acting  soley 
upon  his  own  discretion.  Thus,  this  pro- 
posed law  would  constitute  a  political 
weapon  of  the  greatest  magnitude  which 
any  holder  of  the  office  could  use  to  ciury 
favor  with  some  groups  or  to  browbeat 
others.  This  is  especially  true  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  these  bills,  the  language 
and  terms  used  in  the  bill  are  so  im- 
precisely definea  that  there  is  no  assur- 
ance what  interpretation  might  be  given 
them. 

These  are  powers  which  no  Attorney 
General  or  other  governmental  official 
should  have. 

It  is  up  to  Congress,  as  the  guardian 
of  all  the  people's  liberties  and  rights, 
to  be  specific  in  its  terms,  and  to  define 
the  words  that  are  so  recklessly  used. 

TITLE    Vn 

Mr.  President,  a  most  significant  but 
cleverly  disguised  extension  of  the  At- 
torney General's  power  is  found  in  title 
VII.  which  deals  with  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

This  title  contains  no  mention  of  the 
Attorney  General  but  under  the  all- 
encompassing  authority  of  section  302  in 
title  in,  he  would  be  given  the  right  to 
intervene  in  any  action  brought  under 
title  vn  which  alleged  a  denial  of  equal 


protection  of  the  law  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Under  section  707  of  title  VU,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  aggrieved  person  may  bring 
a  civil  action  to  prevent  an  act  made  an 
unlawful  practice  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 704  of  the  title.    It  provides  in  part: 

Sec.  704.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer : 

1.  To  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
or 

2.  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  wovild  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  emplojrment  agency  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against,  any  individual 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  eex,  or 
national  origin,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for 
employment  any  individual  on  the  basis  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organization: 

1.  To  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  member- 
ship, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  individual  because  of  his  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin; 

2.  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  its  mem- 
bership in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  or  woiild  limit  such  em- 
ployment opix>rtunitle8  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee  or  as 
an  applicant  for  emplojrment.  because  of 
such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin;  or 

3.  To  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  Joint  labor-management  committee 
controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  training 
or  retraining.  Including  on-the-job  training 
programs  to  discriminate  against  any  In- 
dividual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  in  admission  to,  or 
employment  In,  any  program  established  to 
provide  apprenticeship  or  other  training. 

In  any  action  involving  these  matters 
the  Attorney  General  may  intervene 
under  the  authority  granted  by  section 
302  provided  that  the  suit  alleged  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  law  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  would  be  given  a  general, 
vague,  and  apparently  limitless  area  In 
which  to  exercise  the  powers  which  title 
vn  seeks  to  confer  upon  it.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  the  authority  to  make 
its  own  determination  as  to  the  proper 
construction  of  the  act,  what  the  defini- 
tions of  unlawful  employment  practices 
encompass,  and  the  powers  which  would 
be  conferred  upon  it. 

It  is  idle  and  unfair  to  argue  that  this 
title  would  not,  in  fact,  force  the  hiring, 
promotion,  and  retention  of  minority 
group  members.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
should  be  clear,  even  to  the  uninitiated, 
that  the  entire  purpose,  design,  and  ef- 
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feet  of  title  vn  is  to  force  the  hiring, 
promotion,  and  retention  of  persons  that 
an  employer  would  not  hire,  promote,  or 
retain  in  the  absence  of  governmental 
interference  and  coercion.  If  it  does  not 
do  this,  it  has  no  purpose  whatsoever. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  pro- 
visions of  the  FEPC  title  is  the  one  deal- 
ing with  promotions.  This  would  put 
many  industries  in  a  straightjacket.  It 
will  place  them  in  the  position  where 
any  person  made  a  special  protectorate 
under  this  bill  could  drag  along,  merely 
halfway  do  their  work,  and  not  really 
earn  their  pay,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  say  that  all  of  them  will, 
but  some  people  will  react  that  way. 
They  will  not  earn  their  pay,  but  if  their 
employer  attempts  to  discharge  them, 
they  will  bring  an  action  for  discrimi- 
nation. Not  only  can  they  prevent  the 
management  from  discharging  them,  but 
they  can  conceivably  force  management 
to  promote  them,  even  if  they  do  not  de- 
serve it. 

I  do  not  have  personal  contact  with  it, 
but  I  understand  that  that  very  point 
is  seriously  affecting  the  quality  of  our 
civil  service  organization  as  a  whole  in 
the  Government.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard not  only  for  the  system,  but  for  the 
untold  thousands  of  those  who  are  under 
the  system. 

I  understand  that  the  cancerous  sore, 
working  year  in  and  year  out,  and  becom- 
ing graver  all  the  time,  is  this  provision 
for  forced  promotion,  whether  it  is  based 
on  qualifications  or  not.  We  can  argue 
what  we  please,  but  unless  we  realize 
that  nothing  will  weaken  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  Nation  as  a  whole  faster  than 
anything  else,  we  are  like  ostrichs,  put- 
ting our  heads  under  the  sand.  We  can 
undermine  and  destroy  and  sweep  away 
a  very  vital  and  fundamental  part  of  our 
great  system  of  initiative  and  free  enter- 
prise and  personal  effort,  by  piling  one 
thing  on  top  of  another  with  reference 
to  this  very  point,  that  a  person  working 
for  a  State  government  or  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  have  to  excel, 
but  only  has  to  be  good  enough  to  get  by, 
because  he  will  be  promoted  whether  he 
deserves  to  be  promoted  or  not.  That 
doctrine  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  our 
economy  and  our  society  and  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
been  discussing  the  promotion  system. 
Of  course,  a  quota  system  is  not  provided 
in  the  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  have  a  live  quorimi  call, 
and  that  thereafter  I  be  permitted  to 
resume  my  speech,  without  it  counting 
as  another  speech,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  no  other 
quorum  calls  beyond  that. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  state  my  pvu*- 
pose. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
a  brief  consultation,  I  must,  regretfully, 
object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  trying. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  I  should  ex- 
plain the  situation  a  little  further.  I 
have  not  finished  my  speech.  I  have 
other  points  that  I  wish  to  discuss  to- 
night. I  am  entirely  willing  to  have  a 
quorum  call  so  interested  Senators  can 
answer  and  then  go  on  to  what  they 
have  to  do.  Then  there  would  not  be 
another  quorum  call  tonight.  However, 
I  wish  to  reserve  the  right  to  finish  my 
speech.  If  I  do  not  finish  my  speech  by 
10  o'clock,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan]  will  speak  next. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  promise  that  there  will  be  another 
quorum  call  if  the  situation  is  not  taken 
care  of  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Some  very  distin- 
guished people  are  having  a  Montana 
diimer  tonight. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  if  agree- 
ment were  had  with  respect  to  a  quorum 
call  now,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina would  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  So  long  as  the  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  complete  his  speech  to- 
night, and  that  it  will  count  as  one 
speech.  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  live  quorum  call, 
that  when  the  live  quorimi  call  is  com- 
pleted, I  may  continue  to  have  the  floor 
and  continue  with  my  speech,  which  will 
not  count  as  another  speech  against  me, 
and  that  I  shall  finish  my  speech  tonight. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Before  the  Senator 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorimi,  will 
he  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  Senator  was  making  his  request 
to  accommodate  some  proponents  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  request  was  made  solely  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  proponents  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  was 
speaking,  one  of  the  Senators  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  one  of  the  chief  proponents 
of  the  bill,  asked  me  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  catch  a  5  o'clock  train? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  that  when  I 
asked  that  I  might  break  off  my  speech 
at  that  point  In  order  that  I  might  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun  and  then 
continue  it  later  without  counting  it  as 
a  second  speech,  objection  was  made? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  trying  to  £ic- 
commodate  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  believe  that  if  we 
are  to  accommodate  the  proponents,  the 
accommodation  ought  to  work  in  both 
directions?    I  note  the  presence  in  the 


Chamber  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey].  I  am  sure  he  would 
agree  that  accommodation  among  Sena- 
tors ought  to  work  both  ways. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  If  we  are  called 
upon  to  accommodate  them,  they  cer- 
tainly should  return  the  accommodation. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  It  is  entirely  immaterial 
to  me  whether  the  unanimous -consent 
request  is  granted.  I  made  it  to  accom- 
modate Senators  who  must  attend  to 
some  other  matters  that  are  Important, 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  understand  that;  I 
am  withdrawing  my  objection  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  now  ask  for  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    How  long  has  the 
Senator  held  the  floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  have  held  the  floor 
since  10  minutes  after  10  this  morning. 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.    But   the   Senator 
has  not  occupied  all  that  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  yielded 
for  many  interruptions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  time  did 
the  Seiiator  take  in  speaking  on  his  own 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    About  4  hours. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     It   was    about    4 
o'clock  when  the  Senator  began  to  speak. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Is    the    Senator 
from  Mississippi  planning  to  continue 
with  his  speech  sifter  the  quorum  call? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Oh,  yes.     I  was  re- 
quested by  a  proponent  of  the  bill.  In- 
cidentally, to  stop  my  speech  so  that 
there  might  be  a  quorum  call  now. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Who   made   that 

request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  continue  with 
my  speech,  but  I  am  willing  to  yield  now 
to  have  a  quorum  call,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  may  continue  my  speech 
after  the  quorum  is  obtained,  and  that 
I  may  flnlsh  my  speech  tonight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Does  the  Senator 
know  who  will  follow  him? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  speak  until  10 
o'clock.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan]  will  follow  me,  if  there 
is  to  be  another  speaker.  This  idea  did 
not  originate  with  me.  I  am  personally 
Indifferent.  However,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  has  been  very  considerate  of 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  have  been  very 
considerate  of  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  indicate, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  further, 
without  jeopardizing  his  right  to  the  floor 
or  having  it  counted  as  a  second  speech, 
that  starting  next  week  It  will  be  my 
intention  to  enforce  more  vigorously  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides.  I  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  rules  have  been 
applied  a  little  too  generously  to  both 
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sides.  No  one  has  had  any  particuljx 
advantage,  and  it  has  accommodated  o^r 
purposes  quite  well. 

In  order  that  we  may  move  along  wH 
the  bill,  it  wUl  be  my  unpleasant  duty 
but  I  will  perform  it — to  insist  that  t] 
rules  be  more  vigorously  and  strictly  ai 
plied.  For  example.  I  shall  insist  thi 
Senators  yield  only  for  questions  and  ni^t 
yield  for  imanimous-consent  requestis. 
If  unanimous-consent  requests  are  madje, 
objections  will  have  to  be  made.  I  a^n 
reluctant  to  do  that,  but  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, because  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  today  demonstrate!, 
in  his  situation,  what  takes  place  when 
we  do  not  follow  such  procedure. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
holding  the  floor  since  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  He  has  been  generous  in  yield- 
ing. I  appreciate  that.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  personally  thank  him  f6r 
his  generosity  to  all  Members  of  tae 
Senate.  But  next  week  we  shall  have  \o 
stop  being  quite  so  generous  and  gfet 
down  to  legislating,  because  actionas 
needed  in  this  body  on  the  bill.  Tje 
public  will  become  unhappy  with  ttte 
Senate  unless  it  begins  to  considfer 
amendments.  A  large  stack  of  amend- 
ments is  at  the  desk.  I  shall  ask  ai^d 
urge  that  amendments  be  called  up  fbr 
debate  and  for  action.  I  believe  this  lis 
the  general  view  of  Senators. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  present  ri 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  thinksjit 
wise  to  restate  the  request.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  the  Senator  frol 
Mississippi  asks  unanimous  consent  th^t 
there  be  a  quorum  call  without  his  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor  and  that  his  r0- 
sximed  speech  shall  not  count  as  a  secoiid 
speech.  The  Chair  further  understani 
that  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
sisslppi  will  be  concluded  tonight. 

Mr  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       T; 
Chair  also  understands  that  there 
be  no  further  quorum  calls  tonight. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  com 

If  I  may  say  one  further  word,  tl 
Senator  from  Mississippi  did  not  ei 
courage  any  Senator  to  interrupt  h: 
today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  so  vmderstai 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  interruptioi 
were  for  legitimate  business  of  the  Sei 
ate.    I  was  glad  to  yield. 

As  for  the  people  of  the  country 
coming  disturbed  about  the  Senate,  tl 
Senator  from  Mississippi  believes  thi 
are  becoming  disturbed  about  the 
and  what  it  contains.    We  want  to  coi 
tinue  free  debate  to  discuss  these  qui 
tions  both  ways. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  Seh- 
ator  from  Mississippi  agree  with  me  that 
the  way  to  determine  whether  the  people 
are  disturbed  about  the  bill  is  to  begin 
voting?  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  get  aroutd 
to  that.  We  shall  vote  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  believes  he  hjas 
enough  votes  to  carry  his  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Voting  could  stkrt 
tonight.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  ^e 
have  the  votes  to  carry  the  point. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  action  on  my  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

(No.   149  Leg.) 

Allott  Humphrey  Mundt 

Anderson  Inouye  Pearson 

Bayh  Jordan.  N.C.  Pell 

Bennett  Jordan,  Idaho  Prouty 

Hoggs  Keating  Proxmlre 

Brewster  Kuchel  Rlblcxjff 

Burdlck  Long.  Mo.  Saltonstall 

Cannon  Magnuson  Scott 

Case  McGee  Smith 

Clark  McOovern  Sparkman 

Cooper  Mclntyre  Stennls 

Cotton  McNamara  Symington 

Dodd  Miller  Walters 

Douglas  Monroney  Williams,  N.J. 

Fong  Morse  WUllams.  Del. 

Hart  Morton 

Hayden  Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Anns  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr. 
McCarthy  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  continuing  supervision  over 
the  detailed  management  of  the  em- 
ployees of  private  finns  covered  by  the 
title  Is  manifest  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 709(c)  which  require  every  covered 
employer  to — 

( 1 )  make  and  keep  such  records  relevant 
to  the  determinations  of  whether  unlawful 
emplo3rment  practices  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing committed; 

(2)  preserve  such  records  for  such  periods; 
and 

(3)  make  such  reports  therefrom,  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  or 
order,  after  public  hearing,  as  reasonable, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  title  or  the  regulations  or  orders 
therevmder. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  sections  704  and 
705  of  title  VII  do  attempt  to  lay  down 
definitions  of  what  constitute  unlawful 
employment  practices. 

However,  an  examination  of  these 
definitions  will  show  very  clearly  the  im- 
precision and  vagueness  of  them.  The 
language  used  is  general  and  uncertain. 

This  title,  if  enacted,  would  make  the 
Federal  Government  the  operator  of 
every  business  or  other  activity  that  af- 
fects the  national  economy  anywhere  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  and  the  broad  scope  of 
the  language.  I  shall  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  Tuesday, 


January  11.  1964.  The  Washington  Star 
is  a  supporter  of  the  bill.  and.  in  the  edi- 
torial, states  its  support.  But  the  edi- 
torial lists  its  objections,  which  are  very 
serious  ones,  to  the  bill,  nevertheless.  I 
read  now  from  one  of  the  paragraphs  of 
the  editorial : 

Our  third  objection  goes  to  title  VTI.  gen- 
erally known  as  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tices section.  This  section  hits  hard  at  both 
management  and  union  practices  which  keep 
Negroes  from  obtaining  Jobs  commensurate 
with  their  abilities.  We  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  legislation  to  accomplish  this  Is 
needed.  The  pending  proposal,  however,  1a 
a  draftsman's  horror. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  my  words ; 
those  are  the  words  of  a  responsible  and 
informed  editorial  writer  of  one  of  the 
strong  proponents  of  the  bill.  He  refers 
to  the  title  in  question,  which  is  title  VII, 
as  being  a  draftsman's  horror.  No  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  title  VII.  That  is 
the  title  that  President  Kennedy  did  not 
recommend  for  inclusion  in  the  bill. 
That  is  the  title  that  was  hurriedly  put 
in  by  someone  whose  identity  has  never 
been  known,  but  who  actually  wrote  that 
title  as  we  have  it  now  except  for  the 
amendments  that  were  put  in  by  the 
House.  Tliat  is  the  title  that  was  in  the 
bill  that  was  considered  for  only  2  min- 
utes by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  voted  upon  after  only  a 
week's  debate.  In  that  same  editorial 
there  appears  the  statement  that  the  bill 
was  railroaded  through  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  did  not 
make  that  statement.  One  of  the  chief 
proponents  of  the  bill  said,  that  it  was 
railroaded  through  the  House.  No 
hearings  have  been  conducted  by  any 
legislative  committee  on  the  title  which 
the  editorial  writer  and  I  have  discussed. 
There  is  no  report  on  the  title  and  there 
are  no  guidelines  whatsoever  for  the 
Senate  to  follow.  Yet,  the  provision 
would  undertake  to  bring  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  an  agency  of  the 
Government,  and  place  in  a  straitjacket, 
all  of  American  industry  except  those 
employing  less  than  25  employees.  The 
power  that  the  Commission  would  have 
would  be  unparalleled  in  American  in- 
dustry and  American  government.  The 
Commission  would  pass  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  many  billion  dollars  worth 
of  manufactured  products  every  year. 
That  Commission  would  also  exercise  the 
special  privilege  contained  in  the  title, 
which  would  exempt  some  States  from 
its  provisions.  The  editorial  writer  has 
said  that  it  is  a  draftsman's  horror.  As 
I  have  said,  those  are  his  words  and  not 
mine. 

I  merely  say  that  no  one  knows  what 
it  means.  No  Senator  who  votes  on  the 
bill  will  have  a  clear  concept  of  the 
meaning  of  the  key  words  and  key  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Under  the  bill  the 
employer  would  no  longer  be  responsible 
for  conducting  his  own  business.  In- 
stead, he  would  be  shackled  to  the  bu- 
reaucratic whim  of  an  all-powerful  and 
constantly  present  Federal  Government, 
which  would  continually  look  with 
suspicion  on  his  every  act  involving 
personnel  or  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deference,  it  is 
vmthlnkable  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
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sissippi  that  a  measure  of  the  far-reach- 
ing effect  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  with  its  vise-like  grip  upon 
American  industry,  would  be  passed  in 
the  almost  cavalier  fashion  proposed. 
When  an  extended  debate  or  explanation 
of  the  bill  is  called  for.  the  idea  is  ridi- 
culed by  calling  It  a  filibuster. 

The  hiring  of  every  employee  and  the 
discharge  of  every  employee  would  be 
done  at  the  peril  and  risk  of  being  over- 
ruled by  the  Commission  or  the  courts. 
Every  promotion  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  nullified  or  delayed,  pending  the 
outcome  of  long  and  involved  investiga- 
tions. Commission  hearings,  and  possible 
court  actions. 

The  Attorney  General,  as  a  party  to 
the  suit,  either  as  an  intervener,  or  other- 
wise, could  use  all  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  including  the 
FBI,  to  investigate  and  monitor  the  ac- 
tivities of  an  employer  against  whom  a 
complaint  had  been  filed. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  provision 
will  be  to  virtually  destroy  the  small 
businessman.  It  would  cost  him  all  his 
financial  reserve,  and  more,  just  to  con- 
test one  of  these  cases. 

Thus,  the  threat  of  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  litigation  prosecuted  by  the 
expert  personnel  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  would  always  be  present. 

The  Attorney  General's  intervention 
into  the  litigation  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
plainant would  force  the  employer-de- 
fendant into  such  a  disadvantageous 
position  that  it  would  disgrace  our  sys- 
tem of  justice. 

I  add  what  I  have  said  with  reference 
to  the  motels,  hotels,  and  other  estab- 
lishments that  would  come  under  the 
operations  of  title  II.  Perhaps  big  busi- 
ness would  be  able  to  contest  charges 
brought  under  this  title.  They  would 
have  batteries  of  lawyers.  They  have 
reserve  fimds.  They  can  fight  the  bat- 
tles. If  they  lose  money  on  one  opera- 
tion, they  can  make  it  up  in  another. 
But  the  small  operator  would  have  to  do 
what  the  Federal  investigators  and  Fed- 
eral agents  told  him  to  do  under  the 
threat  of  being  forced  into  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy. That  is  the  way  the  law  would 
work. 

It  is  already  difficult  for  American 
business  firms,  professional  people,  and 
others  who  are  in  any  kind  of  business 
activity  to  comply  with  all  the  present 
rules,  regulations,  and  demands  of  their 
Federal,  State,  and  city  governments.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  survive  them.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  survive  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies alone,  much  less  the  others. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  load  they 
have  to  carry  in  the  way  of  taxes,  but  I 
refer  to  the  general  accumulated  load  of 
all  the  requirements.  The  demands  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  have  already 
virtually  stripped  the  average  person  of 
his  freedom,  his  rights,  and  privileges, 
besides  making  a  terrific  drain  on  his 
resources,  in  order  to  comply  with  all  the 
requirements. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  survive.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  little  businessmen  will 
be  able  to  survive.    The  chainstores  and 


larger  businesses  may  be  able  to  survive, 
with  the  ways  they  have  of  cushlonln? 
themselves  against  losses.  But  the  small 
business  operators,  who  are  the  llfeblood 
of  the  Nation  and  of  citizenship,  In  many 
ways,  are  literally  being  crushed  In  the 
effort  to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

This  bill,  particularly  the  section  deal- 
ing with  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission,  would  put  additional  loads 
on  them,  with  all  the  ramifications  It 
would  be  possible  under  the  extravagant 
language  that  is  called,  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill — not  the  opponents — a  draft- 
man's  horror. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
would  not  agree  with  me  that  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  26  States  of  this  Na- 
tion, under  fair  emplojrment  practice 
laws,  which  States  have  been  the  most 
highly  productive  in  the  Nation,  estab- 
lishes that  there  can  be  fair  employment 
practice  laws  and  economic  success  as 
well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  my  opinion,  they 
have  survived  in  spite  of  the  law  rather 
than  because  of  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  does  not  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  successful  experience 
in  one-quarter  of  the  States,  which  con- 
tribute massively  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury under  fair  employment  practice  law, 
that  the  inclusion  of  this  title  in  the  bill, 
which  is  directed  at  the  practices  of  one 
of  the  most  massive  areas  of  discrimina- 
tion committed  against  the  Negroes  in 
this  country,  is  desirable? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  was  trying  to 
emphasize,  with  every  force  of  which  I 
have  command,  that  it  is  undesirable.  I 
know  there  is  such  a  law  In  the  State  of 
the  Senator,  and  that  is  a  State  policy. 
I  notice,  too,  that  the  proposed  Federal 
law  on  the  subject  would  be  a  seeming 
shift  from  the  policy  of  leaving  this  mat- 
ter to  the  States.  It  is  proposed  to  en- 
act a  Federal  law  on  the  subject.  Yet 
I  was  really  astounded  that  the  chief 
proponents  of  the  measure  from  States 
where  FEPC  laws  already  exist,  wrote 
a  proviso  in  the  bill  that  this  Federal 
law  shall  not  apply  to  their  States  or  to 
any  State  having  an  FEPC  law.  In  oth- 
er words,  this  title  is  not  to  apply  to  a 
State  having  an  FEPC  law. 

With  all  deference  to  him.  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  say.  in  effect,  to  me  that 
"I,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  know 
more  about  writing  an  FEPC  law  for  your 
State  than  you  do."  That  is  the  only  in- 
terpretation I  can  put  on  his  position. 
The  Senator  writes  one  law  for  his  State. 
Then  he  writes  a  Federal  statute  and 
then  exempts  his  State  from  the  Fed- 
eral law  provision.  But  he  makes  it  ap- 
plicable to  Mississippi  and  other  non- 
FEPC  States. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  have  been  sur- 
prised if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
had  not  led  everyone  against  any  Fed- 
eral legislation  that  would  have  sought 
to  preempt  State  sovereignty.  Normally 
the  Senator  would  be  in  the  forefront  of 
such  a  move. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  totally  destroys 
State  sovereignty  by  saying.  'We  will 
have  a  Federal  law."  The  Senator  re- 
fuses to  accept  State  sovereignty.  He 
reverses  It.  He  puts  that  provision  in 
Federal  law,  and  then  turns  around  and 
says,  "Provided,  however,  that  in  my 
State,  which  has  an  FEPC  law.  the  State 
law  will  control.  We  are  going  to  follow 
the  State  law  in  my  State,  but  the  Fed- 
eral law  will  bind  all  the  rest."  That  Is 
the  substance  of  that  proposal.  It  is 
not  right. 

If  any  amendment  is  adopted,  I  hope 
there  will  be  an  amendment  that  will 
make  the  FEPC  provision  apply  to  all  50 
States  or  none  of  the  States.  What  ob- 
jection could  be  made  to  that  provision? 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  ob- 
ject if  I  had  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  language  from  the  bill  be- 
ginning at  line  11,  page  43,  through  line 
7,  on  page  44,  the  section  which  is  cap- 
tioned "Effect  on  State  Laws?" 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EJTTCT    ON    STATE   I^WS 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 
any  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punishment 
provided  by  any  present  or  future  law  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  other 
than  any  such  law  which  purports  to  require 
or  permit  the  doing  of  any  act  which  would 
be  an  unlawful  employment  practice  under 
this  title. 

(b)  Where  there  is  a  State  or  local  agency 
which  has  effective  power  to  eliminate  and 
prohibit  discrimination  In  employment  In 
cases  covered  by  this  title,  and  the  Commis- 
sion determines  the  agency  Is  effectively  ex- 
ercising such  power,  the  Commission  shaU 
seek  written  agreements  with  the  State  or 
local  agency  under  which  the  Commission 
shall  refrain  from  bringing  a  civil  action  in 
any  cases  or  class  of  cases  referred  to  in  such 
agreement.  No  person  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion under  section  707(c)  In  any  cases  or 
class  of  cases  referred  to  in  such  agreement. 
The  Commission  shall  rescind  any  such 
agreement  when  It  determines  such  agency 
no  longer  has  such  power,  or  Is  no  longer 
effectively  exercising  such  p>ower. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  ques- 
tions. We  may  return  to  that  subject 
later. 

TITLE    XI 

Let  me  discuss  now  title  XT.  Section 
1101.  found  In  title  XI,  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  "shall  be  construed 
to  deny,  impair,  or  otherwise  affect  any 
right  or  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General." 

From  this  section,  it  is  evident  that 
none  of  the  powers  heretofore  vested  in 
the  Attorney  General  are  intended  to 
be  in  any  way  diminished.  His  author- 
ity would  not  be  reduced,  restricted,  or 
restrained.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  expanded  far  beyond  the  power  ever 
given  any  executive  officer,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  President.  In  time 
of  war. 

The  separation  of  the  executive,  judi- 
cial,   and    legislative    branches   of    the 
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Government  and  the  maintenance  of 
checks  and  balances  among  them  de- 
mand that  the  trend  of  conferring  in- 
creasing  power  upon  the  Attorney 
General  be  stopped. 

And  I  am  not  referring  to  any  present, 
past,  or  future  Attorney  General.  I  ari 
talking  about  the  ofiBce,  and  the  powe^ 
that  is  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  gradual  merger  of  the  Feders^l 
judiciary  and  the  Federal  executive, 
thi'ough  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Ge 
eral.  has  rapidly  increased  in  rece 
years.  It  has  developed  by  an  incre; 
ing  tendency  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  become  both  prosecutor  and  judg 
For  example,  in  Aaron  v.  Cooper,  163 
Supp.  13  (E.D.  Ark.  1958).  the  Feden 
district  court  invited  the  Attorney  Ge 
eral  of  the  United  States  and  the  U. 
attorney  to  come  into  the  case  as  amic 
curiae  and  to  commence  injunction  pr 
ceedings  against  the  Governor  and  h 
subordinates  "to  prevent  the  existing  i 
terferences  with  and  obstructions  to  t 
carrying  out  of  the  orders  heretofore  e 
tered  by  this  court  in  this  case." 

On  appeal,  the  amicus  curiae,  the  s 
called  friend  of  the  court,  had  become  s 
far  involved  in  the  case  as  an  interest 
party  that  the  very  style  of  the  proceed] 
ing  was  changed  to  reflect  this,  bein 
styled  Faubus  v.  United  States  of  Amerio 
(Amicus  Curiae.  Petitioner) ,  254  F.  2 
797   (8th  Cir.  1958).     The  court  of  ap| 
peals  upheld  this  activity  of  the  Attome; 
General,   appearing   in   the   proceedin 
both  as  an   interested  party  and   as 
branch  of  the  court  itself.    The  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said: 

In  our  opinion,  the  status  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  U.S.  attorney  w^s 
something  more  than  that  of  mere  amldl 
curiae  In  private  litigation.  They  were  act- 
ing under  authority  and  direction  of  the 
court  to  take  such  action  as  was  necessary 
to  prevent  Its  orders  and  Judgments  frori 
being  frustrated  and  to  represent  the  public 
Interest  In  the  due  administration  of  Justice. 

That  is  cited  as  an  example  of  thj 
blending  of  judiciary  and  executivj 
branches  of  Government.  That  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  principle  in  whicli 
all  of  us  agree,  as  to  separation  of  pow- 
ers. My  main  point  is  not  with  referenc  i 
to  that  case.  My  main  point  relates  to 
the  vast  power  that  is  provided  in  most 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill,  cen- 
tering around  the  Attorney  General's 
office ;  the  tremendous  force  that  it  has ; 
the  professional  resources  that  it  has-- 
which  will  be  used  as  a  general  guardian 
and  overseer,  and  general  director  cjf 
much  of  our  industry,  much  of  our  edul- 
cational  system,  and  places  of  publi: 
accommodations  and  other  matters  cov- 
ered by  this  bill. 

I  think  It  is  the  highest  kind  of  dis- 
crimination to  grant  some  States  and  not 
others.  If  it  is  such  a  good  law,  I  thin  z 
it  should  apply  to  all  States. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolinj  . 
When  the  Senator  said  that  it  was  suci 
a  good  law  that  the  proponents  are  anx- 
ious for  those  of  us  who  do  not  have 
such  a  law  to  have  it,  I  was  remindei 
of  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that,  "Mis- 
ery loves  company." 


Some  of  them  have  a  great  deal  of 
misery  over  what  they  have  already  done. 
They  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  others 
involved  in  it. 

I  know  something  about  some  of  the 
fair  employment  practices  commissions 
in  the  States  that  have  them.  The  sys- 
tem does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 
Not  much  is  done  about  it.  The  law  is 
circumvented.  There  is  not  much  en- 
forcement of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
receive  the  Senator's  information.  I  did 
not  know  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
know  some  people  who  have  plants  in 
some  of  the  States.  They  are  not  both- 
ered too  much  with  the  FEPC.  They  do 
not  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  it  over  and  enforce  it.  Some  of  the 
inspectors  who  are  sent  around  remind 
me  of  one  who  came  into  one  of  our 
plants  and  told  a  lady  who  was  working 
there  that  she  was  working  when  she 
was  not  16  years  old.  She  told  him  that 
she  would  take  him  to  her  house  and 
show  him  some  children  she  had  that 
were  over  21  years  of  age.  She  was  young 
looking,  and  a  small  person.  Sometimes 
it  is  hard  to  tell  their  age.  But  that  is 
the  kind  of  inspectors  who  come  around 
and  tell  a  man  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
oF>erate  his  business.  And  if  he  does  not 
do  what  they  say,  charges  are  brought. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  explanation.  It  gives  me  a  better 
understanding  as  to  why  States  that  have 
the  fair  employment  practices  commis- 
sion want  to  stay  under  it  rather  than 
to  come  under  the  one  that  is  proposed 
here. 

I  believe  that  this  one.  which  would  be 
governed  by  the  Federal  Government  if 
the  bill  is  passed — which  God  forbid — 
will  be  enforced.  I  believe  it  will  become 
a  great  playhouse,  especially  in  my  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
want  to  push  this  bill.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  burden  to  commerce  everywhere.  I 
mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  burden  to  commerce,  a  burden 
to  industry;  but  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  gravest,  the  most  overwhelming  ob- 
jection against  it  is  that  it  interferes 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  owners  and  OE>er- 
ators  in  control  of  the  small  and  large 
industries. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  He  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  bill,  and  has  knowledge  on 
this  subject  In  his  own  State. 

Mr.  HART.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  not  agree  with 
me  that  the  goal  of  this  title  and  the  ob- 
jective of  all  the  State  laws  is  to  an- 
nounce as  a  public  policy  that  an  em- 
ployer will  not  judge  one  while  he  is  50 
feet  away.  In  my  book,  that  is  a  very 
desirable  statement  of  public  policy,  and 
is  consistent  with  all  our  traditions.  I 
take  it  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  dis- 
agrees. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  Senator,  that  is  a  rather 
general  statement. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is.  It  describes  in 
general  the  objective  of  this  title. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  So  far  as  the  color 
Line  is  concerned,  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  enterprises  down  in  my 
State.  We  do  not  have  any  very  large 
one  by  the  standards  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  But  we  have  a  great  number 
of  small  enterprises  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar.  They  hire  a  great 
many  valuable  colored  people  who  ren- 
der a  very  fine  service.  Some  are  semi- 
skilled. Some  are  skilled.  Some  of  them 
have  management  ability. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  there  was  a 
great  lumber  manufacturing  industry  in 
Mississippi.  I  used  to  watch  the  opera- 
tion of  those  sawmills  with  the  greatest 
of  admiration.  Some  were  of  the  "belly" 
type.  Some  were  electrically  operated. 
Some  had  a  carrier,  if  the  Senator  knows 
what  a  carrier  is. 

The  carrier  goes  up  and  down  the  side 
of  a  saw.    The  saw  cuts  the  logs  into 
planks.    These    colored   men    rode   the 
carrier  back  and  forth  with  split-second   > 
precision.  J 

I  admired  their  skill.  Many  white 
folks  were  unable  to  get  a  job.  They 
wanted  those  jobs.  But  they  could  not 
get  them  because  the  colored  men  were 
performing  the  job  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  precisely  the  ob- 
jective that  this  title  seeks  to  swhieve. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  that,  if  the  man  has  the  qualifica- 
tions and  will  really  work  and  remain  on 
the  job.  But  consider  the  case  of  the 
man  who  works  about  1  day,  and  who 
can  make  enough  money  in  a  day  or  a 
day  and  a  half  to  live  for  a  week.  And 
does  not  show  up  for  about  3  days  in 
the  week.  In  spite  of  that,  under  this 
bill  an  employer  could  be  forced  to  pro- 
mote him  or  run  the  risk  of  being  con- 
victed for  violating  the  law.  That  Is  a 
tjrpe  of  the  matter  that  we  would  en- 
counter, in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
rights  that  are  involved. 

We  have  some  fine  industries  in  our 
State.  I  visit  some  of  them  from  time 
to  time.  We  have  some  very  fine  Negro 
workers.  We  have  some  Indians  down 
there,  too.  They  have  jobs  in  the  fac- 
tories. I  have  seen  them  working  at  the 
sewing  machines,  making  garments. 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  Samuel  Krislov, 
associate  professor  of  political  science. 
Michigan  State  University,  who  has 
watched  the  evolvement  of  the  position 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  amicus  and 
advocate,  has  made  the  following  com- 
ment: 

Thus,  even  the  closest  possible  relation- 
ship of  friendship  to  the  court — acting  di- 
rectly for  It — has  evolved  Into  an  active 
advocacy  of  the  most  demanding  and  con- 
suming nature.  This  most  fervent  friendship 
for  the  court  Involves  the  taking  on  of  the 
court  as  a  special  sort  of  client,  one  whose 
claims  are  of  an  even  higher  and  purer 
partisanship.  (Krislov,  "The  Amicus  Curiae 
Brief:  Prom  Friendship  to  Advocacy,"  72  Yale 
L.J.694,  720  (1963).) 

As  Is  well  known,  an  attorney  takes 
charge  of  litigation  for  his  client.  So, 
when  the  Attorney  General  takes  on  the 
Federal  judiciary  as  his  client,  he  is,  in 
effect,  controlling  the  litigation  before 
the  courts.  The  result  of  this  increase 
of  power  is  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
coming  to  dominate  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary.   This  reminds  one  of  the  parable 
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about  the  camel  that  was  Invited  Into  the 
tent.  The  Federal  judiciary  has  invited 
the  Attorney  General  to  participate  in 
the  administration  o:  the  Federal  courts, 
and  are  now  finding  that,  in  many  cases, 
they  have  become  mere  clients  of  an 
executive  official. 

I  am  referring  not  to  any  particular 
case  and  not  to  any  particular  court 
and  not  to  any  particular  officeholder. 
But  unfortunately  the  trend  is  away 
from  the  division  of  power  in  our 
great  Government.  This  bill  would  not 
contribute  to  separation  of  powers,  but 
diminish  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  special  re- 
marks to  make,  as  a  lawyer,  giving  my 
impressions  from  a  study  of  the  bill. 

If  the  measure  is  enacted,  we  shall  be 
creating  what  is  in  substance  an  of- 
fense—we can  call  it  a  crime  or  anything 
we  please — and  we  shall  be  providing  for 
special  prosecutions.  We  set  no  stand- 
ards, except  to  call  it  discrimination. 
We  do  not  lay  down  any  definition  of 
discrimination  with  reference  to  religion, 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  those  words  mean  in 
the  legal  sense.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
define  discrimination  in  any  of  the  titles 
of  the  bill. 

Ordinarily,  when  an  Indictment  is 
found  against  a  man,  charging  him  with 
a  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  be  specific. 
First,  it  must  be  based  on  a  specific  law. 
If  the  law  is  vague  or  indefinite,  it  is  de- 
clared invalid.  If  an  individual  is 
charged  with  a  violation  of  law,  the  in- 
dictment must  be  specific:  otherwise  it 
is  subject  to  what  we  call  a  demurrer. 
It  must  be  specific  and  definite  and  to 
the  point,  in  other  words,  or  it  will  be 
thrown  out  and  held  to  be  invalid. 

That  is  the  American  system.  That 
is  not  challenged  by  anyone.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  throughout  this  bill  in  effect 
creating  the  gravest  kind  of  undefined 
offense  called  discrimination.  It  may 
occur,  in  many  sensitive  fields,  as  in  re- 
ligion, in  a  contest  between  a  Protestant 
and  a  Catholic,  or  a  Jew  and  a  Presby- 
terian, or  between  any  two  in  that  group ; 
or  in  a  test  between  people  of  different 
races  or  different  national  origins.  It 
will  be  the  basis  of  proceeding  against 
someone  but  not  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
dictment which  Is  clear  and  to  the  point, 
found  by  a  jury  of  a  man's  peers  in  the 
county  where  the  offense  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed. 

We  shall  not  have  the  safeguard  of  a 
grand  jury,  or  the  protection  and  benefit 
of  a  process  that  is  almost  a  thousand 
years  old  in  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
That  will  be  dispensed  with.  How  will 
we  proceed? 

We  shall  proceed  by  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  powers  ever  invented  In  the 
law.  We  will  proceed  by  injunction,  by 
persuasion— I  use  that  word  because  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  use  it — and  if  per- 
suasion does  not  get  results,  and  if  co- 
ercion does  not  get  results,  we  will  use 
the  injunction.  I  assume  that  the  judge 
would  be  competent.  I  do  not  impute 
anything  wrong  to  the  judiciary. 

However,  with  the  great  number  of 
these  cases  that  will  be  brought,  it  will 
be  hard  for  a  judge  to  give  them  the  in- 
dividual attention  that  they  deserve. 
First  there  will  be  the  injunction,  and 


then  the  prosecution  of  those  who  are 
thought  not  to  be  living  up  to  the  in- 
junction. There  will  not  be  the  ordinary 
safeguards  or  protection  of  a  jury  trial. 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  in  the  Chamber.  He  is  a  very 
learned  man  in  the  law.  He  gave  us  a 
very  lucid  and  clear  statement  of  his 
position  in  this  regard.  He  made  a  very 
great  contribution  to  the  record.  We 
are  creating  a  mass  of  Federal  offenses 
dealing  in  the  sensitive  field  of  business 
and  public  accommodations,  elections 
and  schools,  and  a  great  host  of  other 
things  that  go  with  those  items. 

Only  two  of  these  titles  contain  the 
safeguard  of  a  jury  trial. 

In  the  old  days,  as  the  contempt  law 
developed,  it  was  very  rarely  used.  There 
were  not  many  cases.  I  referred  the 
other  day  to  the  fact  that  when  I  sat  as 
a  judge  for  10  years  in  a  trial  court,  I 
never  had  one  contempt  case  come  before 
me.  That  may  not  be  a  compliment  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  There 
were  very  few  such  cases.  One  time  I 
had  to  send  a  drunk  to  jail  when  he 
came  staggering  into  the  courtroom. 
That  is  what  we  call  a  direct  contempt. 
Even  that  power  was  not  used  much. 

Now  we  are  using  it  in  cormection  with 
everything.  We  have  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  The  laws  are  full  of  those  powers. 
We  have  the  antitrust  laws.  The  anti- 
trust laws  are  filled  with  the  power  to  try 
by  injunction.  It  is  a  new  field.  As  the 
late  lamented  General  MacArthur  said 
when  the  Red  Chinese  came  into  Korea. 
"This  is  another  war." 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  greatly 
extend  the  power  of  the  Qovenunent  to 
regulate  matters  by  the  power  of  injunc- 
tion. They  constitute  another  vast  array 
of  offenses.  If  Congress  has  not  already 
done  so,  it  should  get  busy  and  find  out 
what  this  bill  does  and  stop  arguing 
about  the  present  law  on  contempt. 
Most  of  us  agree  that  If  all  these  powers 
are  to  be  exercised,  there  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1957. 
We  made  perhaps  a  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary division;  but  at  least  we  partly  re- 
paired the  situation  with  reference  to 
trial  by  jury  on  new  offenses. 

We  should  not  be  considering  the  idea 
that  the  bill  must  be  passed  without 
changing  one  jot  or  tittle,  or  even  a  semi- 
colon. With  all  deference,  that  is  a  reck- 
less argument  at  any  time.  On  such 
matters  as  jury  trials.  Congress  can  move 
steadily  toward  the  downfall  of  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  liberties  unless  it 
exercises  care.  We  are  turning  to  what 
could  be  the  most  autocratic  power  in  our 
system  of  government;  that  is,  granting 
such  power  to  a  Federal  judge — and  I  say 
this  with  all  respect  to  them— in  con- 
tempt proceedings  without  any  limita- 
tion whatsoever.  The  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  that  very  grave 
problem. 

I  wish  to  raise  another  point  that,  to 
me,  is  absolutely  fundamental.  Let  us 
assume  that  a  man  in  Kentucky  operates 
a  little  industry  that  he  built  up  him- 
self. Perhaps  it  grew  from  a  kind  of 
family  enterprise  and  expanded,  and  the 
owners  were  successful  in  building  it  to 
the  point  where  it  employed  30  persons. 
I   simply   do   not   believe   that   anyone 


woxJd  have  a  right  to  a  job  with  that 
small  company  or  concern.  He  would 
not  have  a  legal  or  constitutional  right 
to  it.  The  person  who  owned  that  little 
business  and  who  built  it  Is  vested  with 
the  right.  He  would  have  the  right  to 
employ  whom  he  chose.  That  is  a  basic 
and  fundamental  proposition.  It  is  the 
man's  business,  and  his  employees  work 
for  him.  He  created  the  business.  He 
was  frugal  and  industrious.  He  applied 
himself.  He  had  the  know-how.  and  he 
used  it.    It  is  his  business. 

Whatever  fruits  might  be  derived  from 
the  business,  I  would  have  no  right  to  a 
job  In  that  little  factory  in  Kentucky. 
The  owner  would  have  the  right  to  em- 
ploy and  have  associated  whomever  he 
might  choose.  It  would  be  his  right  to 
select  those  who  he  thought  would  do 
the  work  best  or  suit  him  the  best.  It 
would  make  no  difference  whether  they 
were  the  best  workers  or  not;  it  is  his 
right  to  determine  whom  he  would  em- 
ploy. He  might  want  to  employ  none 
except  men  or  none  except  women.  He 
was  the  creator  of  the  business,  and  iie 
should  be  the  judge  of  whom  he  would 
employ. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress — or  even  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  so  t&r  as  that  is 
concerned,  although  that  question  is  not 
before  us — has  any  power  whatsoever  to 
take  away  the  right  of  such  a  man  and 
transfer  it  to  someone  else.  I  simply  do 
not  believe  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.    The      Senator     from 
Mississippi    alluded    to    my   State    and 
called  my  attention  to  his  argument,  so  I 
should  like  to  respond. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.    My  response  goes  to 
the  argtmient  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi made  a  while  ago  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  great  movement  toward 
the  adoption  of  injunction  procedures, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  and  protect  certain 
rights  of  citizens. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Mr.   COOPER.    It   is  my   view   that 
there  are  definite  constitutional  rights 
and  that  there  is  a  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  courts,  when  court  actions  involving 
citizen  rights  are  presented,  to  secure 
those  rights.    There  is  also  a  duty  on  the 
part   of   Congress   to   enact   legislation 
which  will  secure  those  rights,  in  those 
instances  where  they  are  denied.    I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  constitutional  right  under 
the  15th  amendment— and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from   Mississippi   would  agree 
with  me— that  all  citizens  are  not  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  those  who  are 
qualified  and  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  valid  laws. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  may  not 
agree  with  me  on  this  point,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  has  held  in 
the  school  desegregation  cases  that 
there  is  an  equal  right  to  attend  public 
schools.  In  certain  later  cases  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  also  affirmed  the  right 
of  persons  to  use  public  facilities  with- 
out discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color.  In  my  judgment,  there  is 
nothing  clearer  than  those  two  rights; 
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namely,  equal  opportiuiity  to  attend  pub 
lie  schools  and  equal  opportunity  to  usd 
public  facilities.  I  also  believe  that  theH 
is  a  constitutional  right  to  have  access 
to  places  of  public  accommodation.  This 
right  is  secured  under  the  "equal  proteci 
tion"  clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  I 
believe  these  rights  are  clearly  protecte<^ 
under  the  Constitution,  and  if  they  ar^ 
not  made  available,  without  discriminaj 
tion  by  the  States,  then  the  States  in 
eff<?ct  are  acting  to  deny  some  of  these 
rights  to  certain  citizens.  The  courtsi 
in  those  instances  where  the  enjoyment 
of  these  rights  is  being  obstructed,  havq 
the  power  under  proper  procedures  tc 
issue  injunctions  in  an  effort  to  restore 
these  rights,  which  belong  to  a  citizen 
The  court's  decisions  in  these  cases  mus 
be  obeyed:  otherwise  there  will  be 
flouting  of  the  Constitution  and  a  flout 
ing  of  the  law. 

So  far  as  the  PEP  provision  of  th^ 
bill  is  concerned.  I  agree  with  the  Sen-f 
ator  that  this  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy.  The  right  to  a  job  is  not  a  right 
which  is  specifically  enumerated  in  th^ 
Constitution.  But  Congress  may  act  if  it 
so  chooses,  to  correct  an  existing  wrong—' 
such  as  job  discrimination.  There  is  i. 
constitutional  basis  for  such  legislatior, 
as  established  through  the  years.  Som<! 
States  have  enacted  legislation  which 
will  protect  individuals  against  job  dis- 
crimination. These  State  statutes  have 
not  been  found  unconstitutional.  The 
States  have  enacted  such  legislatior, 
under  their  police  power.  The  authoritj 
of  Congress  to  pass  similar  legislatior, 
on  the  national  level  is  based  upon  the 
commerce  clause.  The  right  to  employ- 
ment is  not  a  declared  constitutiona 
right.  However,  I  believe  Congress  hsu 
the  authority  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  Whether  Congress  de- 
sires to  do  so  or  not  and  how  far  suc^, 
legislation  will  reach  in  eliminating  prac- 
tices of  discrimination  in  employmeni 
is  ultimately  a  question  for  the  Congress , 
in  Its  best  judgment,  and  I  hope  wisdom, 
to  decide. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  remarks.  He  ii 
always  helpful. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way :  We  are  talking 
about  basic,  fundamental  rights,  right! 
that  are  inherent.  The  main  argumeni 
made  is  that  these  rights  belong  to  peo- 
ple as  individuals  and  that  a  person  has  s 
right  not  to  be  dicrlminated  against  be- 
cause of  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
The  bill  is  based  on  that  proposition. 

But  I  raise  this  point:   If  there  is  i 
right  to  these  things,  why  limit  the  righ 
merely    to    race,    religion,    or    nationa 
origin?     Why  should  we  not  say  theri 
is   a    basic,    inherent   right    not    to    b 
discriminated  against  because  of  age.  an 
pass  a  law  providing  that  no  one  shall 
discriminated  against  for  employment  o 
a  job  because  he  is  50  years  old  or  6 
years  old?     If  there  are  basic  rights,  the 
go   far   beyond    discrimination    on    th 
grounds   of   religion,   race,   or   nationa 
origin.    After  all,  those  are  rather  art! 
ficial  lines  and  differences.     If  a  perso 
is  to  have  a  right  to  a  job,  why  cut  of 
the  right  at  25  employees?    If  one  has  s 
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right  to  a  job,  and  if  an  employer  has 
but  one  employee,  anyone  who  applied 
for  that  job  should  have  the  same  right 
to  it  as  if  the  employer  employed  25  or 
more  persons. 

If  they  are  rights  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  proponents — I  do  not 
believe  they  are — what  about  persons 
who  will  be  discriminated  against  in 
places  that  employ  24  persons,  20.  or 
15?  Are  they  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wolves  while  the  law  protects  all  the 
others?  Why  discriminate  against 
them? 

What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield,  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  always  construc- 
tive. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  some  information  in  regard  to 
some  things.  Perhaps  I  have  been  going 
to  the  wrong  place  for  it. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  any  information  as  to  how  many 
persons  would  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
tection which  title  VII  purports  to  offer? 
Does  he  know  how  many  persons,  for 
example,  are  employed  by  corporations 
which  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
religious  bodies?  Does  he  know  how 
many  policemen,  firemen,  teachers,  and 
so  forth,  who  are  employed  by  commu- 
nities and  cities  would  be  deprived  of 
the  benefits  proposed  to  be  provided  by 
the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  that:  but  it  seems  to  me  the  bill 
would  be  discriminating  against  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  bill  would  not  apply  to 
those  groups.  Therefore,  they  would  be 
discriminated  against  by  not  being  given 
the  alleged  protection  provided  by  the 
bill.  Of  course,  a  great  number  who 
would  not  be  covered  are  employed  by 
employers  having  less  than  25  employees. 
I  wish  that  data  were  available. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
would  guess  that  almost  half  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  country  would  be  exempt 
from  this  title. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  another  il- 
lustration of  the  need  for  hearings  on 
the  bill,  although  perhaps  that  point 
may  have  been  covered  in  some  hearings. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  may  have  been 
covered  in  the  House  committee  hear- 
ings. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill:  but 
certainly  we  should  not  provide  that 
half  of  the  people  of  the  country  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
bill.  Yet  that  would  be  the  result  by  ex- 
cluding the  application  of  the  bill  to  all 
employees  working  for  employers  who 
employ  less  than  25  persons,  and  also  by 
excluding  all  Federal  employees — num- 
bering approximately  10  million — and 
also  by  excluding  all  employees  engaged 
in  plants,  work,  or  institutions  of  any 
kind  controlled  by  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

I  must  say  I  have  tried  to  get  that 
information,  but  I  could  not  get  it  from 
any  source.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  it,  but  will  not  divulge  it.  insofar 
as  religious  organizations  are  concerned. 


My  office  called  one  religious  organiza- 
tion, and  found  that  they  were  very 
happy  to  tell  us  what  another  religious 
faith  owned,  in  property — an  enormous 
amount.  But,  strange  to  say,  they  had 
no  information  on  the  amount  owned  by 
their  own  faith.  So  I  believe  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  how  many 
persons  would  be  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion proposed  to  be  provided  by  this 
measure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  made  an  excellent 
point,  and  certainly  we  should  get  that 
information. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  get  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  shall  try  to  get  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  that  is  one  thing  the 
Senator  will  not  get  from  any  of  the 
organizations  which  now  are  exempt. 
They  may  be  appealing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  to  cover  others,  but  cer- 
tainly they  are  very  reticent  about  giving 
information  about  their  own  affairs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
the  author  of  the  "Mrs.  Murphy"  amend- 
ment. How  many  persons  would  be  ex- 
empt under  that  amendment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know;  and  we 
cannot  get  that  information,  either.  So 
we  have  to  guess  at  it. 

My  guess  is  that,  altogether,  the  total 
number  might  amount  to  half  of  the 
employees  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  the 
number  would  be  only  25  percent.  I  am 
sure  that  at  least  25  percent  would  be 
exempt. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  under  the  pro- 
vision exempting  the  employers  who  em- 
ploy 25  persons  or  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  relates  to  what 
we  are  told  are  fundamental  rights.  In 
that  case,  why  limit  the  application  of 
the  bill  to  persons  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce?  If  all  the  people  have  a 
fundamental  right  to  these  protections, 
why  limit  the  coverage  of  the  bill  in  any 
way? 

Some  may  say  the  Constitution  limits 
certain  of  these  rights.  But  if  they  are 
so  fundamental,  why  not  provide  them 
for  all  the  people?  Some  say  these  are 
fundamental  rights  which  should  be  en- 
joyed freely  by  all.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  so;  but  if  it  is  true,  why  limit  the  cov- 
erage in  the  way  now  proposed,  and  thus 
exclude  from  coverage  by  the  bill  such 
large  numbers  of  persons?  Why  not 
provide  that  everyone  has  a  right  not  to 
be  discriminated  against?  And  why  not 
provide  that  all  jobs  will  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Crovemment?  Why  stop 
where  this  bill  stops?  Instead,  why  not 
permit  a  Federal  Government  agency  to 
administer  all  jobs?  If  it  is  true  that 
everyone  has  a  right  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against,  let  us  go  all  the  way. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  do 
that. 

This  bill  Js  bottomed  on  giving  political 
consideration  to  a  privileged  group. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  sections  on  employment  and  on 
public  accommodations  of  this  bill  should 
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be  based  on  the  14th  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  the  commerce  clause  is  the  best 
constitutional  grounds. 

I  think  if  such  provisions  are  based  on 
the  commerce  clause  alone  that  discrimi- 
nation against  certain  individuals  who 
claimed  the  right  to  enter  public  accom- 
modations will  continue.  Some  busi- 
ness establishments  would  be  covered  by 
the  law,  but  the  affirmative  right  to  equal 
access  to  places  of  public  accommodation 
would  not  be  secured. 

In  effect,  the  bill  would  say  to  certain 
places  of  public  accommodations  and  not 
to  others,  "You  may  continue  to  dis- 
criminate." The  application  of  title  II 
to  protect  a  citizen's  right  to  public  ac- 
commodation— if  the  bill  is  based  on  the 
commerce  clause  alone — may  be  uneven. 
I  felt  very  strongly  about  that. 

As  far  as  title  n  is  concerned,  last  year 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation in  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion, which  was  based  on  the  14th 
amendment.  But  this  approach  was  re- 
sisted by  the  Attorney  General.  He  re- 
sisted it  because  he  felt  this  approach 
involved  certain  constitutional  risks ;  the 
proposed  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
Commerce  Committee.  But  I  still  be- 
lieve title  II  of  this  bill  could  be  based  on 
the  14th  amendment,  I  still  believe  it 
should  be  based  on  it,  because  what  is 
involved  is  the  dignity  of  these  individ- 
uals. We  should  not  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  so  many  articles  of  chattel 
moving  in  interstate  commerce.  And,  I 
might  add  an  opportunity  to  restore  this 
bill  to  its  proper  level  of  dignity,  is  still 
available  to  the  Congress,  when  we  reach 
direct  consideration  of  title  II  in  the 
course  of  these  debates. 

But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment. I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
Congress  can  provide  that  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  is  a  burden  on  com- 
merce; but  I  never  heard  that  employ- 
ment was  an  actual  constitutional  right, 
and  that  it  was  proposed  to  base  those 
provisions  on  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  that  we  can  argue 
about  the  commerce  clause  and  the  14th 
amendment,  and  about  whether  either 
or  both  support  these  titles.  However, 
that  is  not  the  point  I  am  making  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  not  to  have 
any  discrimination  against  them  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  and  the  other  factors 
specified  in  the  bill,  why  limit  the  pro- 
tection proposed  by  the  bill  to  interstate 
commerce?  If  we  believe  these  are 
rights  which  should  apply  to  all  our 
people,  why  not  amend  the  Constitution? 

So,  after  all,  if  all  our  people  have 
these  alleged  basic  American  rights,  the 
bill  is  only  a  halfway  measure. 

I  raise  that  point,  and  I  think  it  should 
receive  an  answer — if  not  tonight,  then 
later. 

J^irthermore,  why  not  have  all  jobs 
apportioned  by  a  Federal  agency?  If  a 
Federal  agency  will  know  best  about  the 
problems  of  employers  who  have  more 
than  25  employees,  why  not  knock  out 
of  the  bill  the  25 -employee  limitation, 
and  apply  the  bill  to  all  businesses,  in- 


cluding both  those  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce  and  those  not  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce?  Thus  the  Federal 
Government  would  control  all  busi- 
nesses. 

That  is  what  some  persons  want;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  procedure  would  be 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  suggest  a  reread- 
ing of  the  point  the  Senator  is  making 
for  support  of  the  point  that  many  of  us 
have  suggested  with  respect  to  the  bill: 
We  are  approaching  the  problem  with 
moderation.  That  is  precisely  why  we 
have  provided  a  cutoff  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  this  is  discrimi- 
nating. There  would  be  discrimination 
against  those  who  are  working  and  those 
who  apply  for  a  job  with  a  man  who  has 
less  than  25  employees.  I  make  that 
statement  with  great  sincerity. 

There  are  other  conditions  about  em- 
ployment which  the  bill  does  not  touch 
at  all.  Why  stop  on  the  questions  of  race, 
color,  and  religion?  Let  us  put  in  the 
bill  a  provision  In  relation  to  age. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill  would  direct  the 
executive  department  to  make  a  very 
detailed  analysis  with  respect  to  the  bur- 
den on  Interstate  commerce  that  ^ge  is 
in  hiring.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  feature 
of  the  bill.    Specifically  It  is  section  717. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  should  be  a  pro- 
vision that  an  employer  could  not  dis- 
criminate against  a  man  because  he  is  of 
a  certain  age.  The  policies  of  certain 
companies  are  that  when  one  reaches  a 
certain  age  he  must  get  out  regardless. 
The  Army  has  such  a  policy.  Many  man- 
ufacturers also  have.  That  is  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  A  man  must  get  out 
when  a  certain  age  is  reached.  There  Is 
something  wrong  in  such  policies. 

Mr.  HART.  It  may  well  be  that  there 
will  be  found  to  be  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  because  of  that 
policy,  and  then  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  the  same  kind  of  argument,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  the  re- 
port—"Don't  do  it." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  arguing  that  in- 
terstate commerce  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  Congress  does  not 
have  the  authority  now  beyond  what  Is 
permitted  under  the  commerce  clause. 
The  Senator  argues  that  the  Congress 
has  such  power,  but  if  it  does  not  have 
it,  let  us  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  see  what  the  people  think  about 
it.  They  might  broaden  the  powers  of 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  argue  the  point 
&&  a  matter  of  right,  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  to  make  the  note 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record  that  we 
regard  title  VII,  which  is  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  title,  as  within  the 
reach  of  the  Federal  Congress  by  reason 
of  the  commerce  clause.  It  is  not  prem- 
ised on  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  detain 
the  Senate  very  much  longer.    The  argu- 


ment has  been  made  that  title  VII  would 
provide  more  employment  for  the  non- 
white  and  particularly  the  Negro.  The 
facts  are  it  will  not  help  but  hinder  the 
Negro  in  finding  employment. 

Mississippi  has  no  FEPC  law.  It  is 
one  of  the  States  which  has  a  high  ratio 
of  Negro  population.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  States  at  which  the  FEPC  law  is 
apparently  directly  aimed.  At  least,  as 
far  as  Mississippi  is  concerned,  the  facts 
do  not  support  the  implications  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  Mississippi 
in  1960  among  nonwhites  was  7.1  percent 
of  the  civihan  labor  force.  In  referring 
to  the  table  which  appears  on  page  109 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  £ind  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
we  find  that  the  national  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  nonwhites  was  8.7  per- 
cent. In  New  York,  the  first  State  to 
enact  an  FEPC,  the  nonwhite  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  7.4  percent.  In  Minne- 
sota, it  was  12.8  percent;  In  California. 
10  percent;  in  Montana,  24.8  percent;  in 
Pennsylvania,  11.3  percent;  and  In 
Rhode  Island,  10  percent. 

All  of  the  States  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, except  Montana,  have  some  type 
of  an  FEPC  law. 

Of  the  25  States  which  are  listed  as 
having  FEPC  laws — as  I  have  previo\isly 
indicated,  the  technically  correct  num- 
ber is  24 — 24  of  them  in  1960  had  a 
higher  percentage  of  unemployment 
among  nonwhites  than  did  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Let  me  repeat  that.  All 
but  1  of  these  25  States  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  unemployment  among  the 
nonwhites  than  did  Mississippi. 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  FEPC  laws 
do  not  work  the  miracle  in  reducing  non- 
white  unemployment  which  have  been 
claimed  for  them. 

From  the  figures  I  have  given,  it  Is 
clear  that  FEPC  laws  have  not  been  ef- 
fective in  relieving  the  nonwhite  unem- 
ployment problem  in  the  States  which 
have  such  a  law.  Mississippi,  a  non- 
FEPC  State,  has  a  lower  nonwhite  \m- 
employment  than  24  of  the  25  States 
which  have  such  a  law.  Where,  then,  is 
there  any  support  for  the  claim  that  an 
FEPC  law  will  reduce  nonwhite  unem- 
ployment? 

This  problem  can  be  solved  best  by 
strengthening  and  encouraging  our  free 
enterprise  system.  The  situation  will 
not  be  speeded  by  adding  restrictions 
and  regulations  or  new  burdens  of  Gov- 
ernment control  as  this  title  will  do  if 
it  is  enacted.  The  figures  I  have  just 
quoted  are  another  example  of  how,  in 
practical  application,  an  FEPC -type  law 
will  have  the  opposite  effect  that  its 
sponsors  wish  to  accomplish. 

In  considering  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  law,  one  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  intent  of  the  language  given  by 
Its  proponents.  We  must  look  far  be- 
yond their  construction  and  interpreta- 
tion, for  naturally  they  have  an  Interest, 
although  they  are,  of  course,  sincere. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  further  remarks 
on  that  very  point  and  I  have  further 
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remarks  on  the  FEPC  provisions  of  the 

bill. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  this  after 
noon  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  mor 
or  less  insisted  that  he  get  started  on  hi 
speech  because  he  knew  there  was  a  grsa 
deal  that  he  desired  to  cover.  i 

I  thank  Senators  for  their  indulgence 
today.  I  wish  to  make  clear  for  the  benej 
fit  of  Senators  who  were  not  pres 
ent  at  the  time  that  the  request  of  th 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  in  no  wa: 
designed  to  try  to  keep  his  speech  fro 
counting  as  a  speech  on  the  bill. 

It  was  merely  an  effort  to  accommo 
date,  in  response  to  a  request  on  the  par 
of  several  Senators  who  had  other  urgen 
matters,  and  who  wished  to  answer  th^ 
quorum  call.  The  Senate  understood 
that,  I  am  sure,  and  granted  the  per 
mission. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  will  th^ 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.    I  confirm  that  statemen' 
I  was  in  the  chair  at  the  time,  and 
imderstood  the  situation  fully. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  make  the  statement 
for  the  benefit   of   anyone   among   t 
press  who  did  not  understand.    I  tha 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
courtesy  today. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  onje 
last  request? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.    Would  the  Senator  obje(  t 
to  the  inclusion  at  the  end  of  his  speech 
of  a  relatively  brief  but  I  believe  helpfiil 
memorandiun  of  law  that  is  to  be  founp 
on  pages  127  through  133  of  the  Senatje 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
hearings  on  the  several  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  bills?    It  is  a  mem(i- 
randum  of  law  on  the  power  of  Congreis 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  employmei  it 
imder  the  commerce  clause. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Is  that  in  the  report? 
Mr.  HART.    It  is  in  the  hearings.    ::t 
is  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  Ordinarily,  I 
would  not  have  any  basis  for  the  obje(  - 
tion.  for  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  answer  the  brief,  but  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  does  not  have  the  tine 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HART.  Perhaps  we  could  resoh  e 
the  question  in  the  following  manner: 
For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  of  the 
Record,  it  will  be  helpful  to  know  th 
beginning  at  page  127  of  the  hearin 
before  the  Manpower  Subcommittee 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  a 
Pubhc  Welfare  of  this  Congress,  the 
will  be  found  a  memorandum  of  law  dl 
cussing  the  constitutional  basis  for  bi 
similar  to  title  VII.  the  title  which  t 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  discussed 
at  length  today. 

I  think  those  who  may  have  concern 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion can  find  much  guidance  in  thfit 
memorandum  of  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Can  the  Senator  giVe 
us  the  names  of  those  who  prepared  t^e 
memorandum? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  advised  it  was  pr? 
pared  by  the  Counsel's  office  of  the  Db 
partment  of  Labor.  There  is  no  furthpr 
definition  of  authorship. 


I  withdraw  my  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  full,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
the  reference  to  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  express  my  pleas- 
ure that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  has  been  present  and  has 
followed  the  debate  and  has  contributed 
to  it  substantially,  with  very  clear  ques- 
tions and  also  with  observations.  I  ap- 
preciate it  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RIGHTS  ISSUE  AIDS  CHURCH  UNITY 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Stennis' 
speech, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
note  hopeful  for  America  and  for  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  Nation  growing 
out  of  our  Senate  debate  on  the  pending 
legislation  was  sounded  yesterday  by 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  many  other  newspapers  to 
which  his  pungent  daily  news  comments 
are  syndicated. 

Titled  "Rights  Issue  Aids  Church 
Unity."  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  of  both 
parties  whatever  may  be  their  religious 
convictions  or  faith. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  column  written  by  Mr. 
Pearson  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RIGHTS  Issue  Aids  Church  Unftt 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Erie,  Pa. — The  civil  rights  Issue  may  cause 
boycotts  and  arrests;  It  may  defeat  certain 
Congressmen;  it  may  Induce  Polish-Amer- 
icans to  turn  against  their  fellow  minority 
because  it  Is  black,  as  In  Milwaukee  yester- 
day; and  it  may  cause  rlghtwlng  Repub- 
licans to  vote  in  Democratic  primaries  In 
order  to  embarrass  Democratic  liberals,  as 
also   happened    In    Wisconsin. 

Regardless  of  all  this,  civil  rights  has 
done  more  to  unite  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica than  any  single  Issue  In  American  history. 

When  the  late  Pope  John  called  for  the 
coming  together  of  Catholic  apd  Protestant 
churches  he  oould  not  have  foreseen  that 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  churches 
in  the  United  States  would  march  arm  in 
arm  far  In  advance  of  churches  in  Europe 
or  any  other  continent  in  battling  for  the 
rights  of  the  black  man. 

They  have  done  this  not  because  any  votes 
are  Involved,  or  any  financial  reward.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  chiu-ches  will  lose  money; 
for  the  time  being,  lose  parishioners.  But 
they  will  gain  respect. 

Because  the  great  majority  of  churches 
and  church  leaders  now  believe  that  civil 
rights  is  a  matter  of  human  rights,  of  recti- 
fying a  deep  Injustice  long  suffered  by  the 
black  American. 

L3.J.     AND     LINCOLN 

In  the  last  few  months  I  have  traveled  and 
spoken  in  widely  varying  sections  of  the 
United  States  ranging  from  Aubiim  Uni- 
versity In  Alabama  to  Gannon  College,  a 
Catholic  Institution  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  church  leaders  are  unanimous. 
They  are  militant  in  working  for  human  dig- 
nity, which  Christ  taught  and  which  was  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  prophets  of  Israel 
even  before  Christ. 

It  is  my  opinion  also  that  President  John- 
son is  motivated  by  a  deep  moral  conviction 
in  putting  his  political  future  on  the  line 
in   the   civil   rights  fight.     The   battle   wUl 


cost  him  more  votes  than  he  wUl  win.  But 
long  before  the  battle  came  to  a  head,  he, 
as  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Committee,  had  done  more  to 
get  Jobs  for  Negroes  than  any  other  man 
since  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  church  flocks 
are  foUowing  the  church  leaders'  advice.  In 
Milwaukee,  the  Catholic  bishop  urged  Catho- 
lics not  to  give  encouragement  to  the  foes 
of  civil  rights  by  voting  for  Gov.  George  A. 
Wallace  of  Alabama  In  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary. A  great  many  Polish -Americans  did 
not  follow  that  advice. 

What  they  did  not  know  was  that  In  vot- 
ing for  the  States  rights  of  the  Governor 
Wallace  brand,  they  were  voting,  in  effect,  for 
a  system  that  has  aUowed  a  white  boy  to 
shoot  a  Negro  boy  in  the  head  and  then  get 
only  a  2-year  suspended  sentence,  a  system 
In  which  a  Negro  church  could  be  bombed 
in  Birmingham  with  four  little  girls  kUled 
and  the  bombers  go  unpunished. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  Polish- 
American.  Representative  John  Lbsinski, 
Detroit  Democrat,  was  the  only  nonsouth- 
ern  Democrat  to  vote  against  the  civil  rights 
bin.  Ninety-five  southerners  and  Lesinski 
voted  against  the  advice  of  church  leaders. 

One  Republican  who  stood  up  to  be  count- 
ed on  the  other  side  is  Representative  Wil- 
liam McCuLLOCH,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  a  con- 
servative smalltown  lawyer  without  whom 
the  Democratic  leaders  probably  could  not 
have  passed  the  civU  rights  bill.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  politically,  perhaps  some- 
thing to  lose.  He  voted  his  religious  and 
personal  convictions. 

PEHSONAL    THRHLATS 

Some  church  leaders  have  undergone  fire 
and  brimstone,  even  threats  against  their 
lives  in  battling  for  civil  rights.  The  Rev- 
erend Powers  McLeod,  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  a 
Methodist,  his  brother.  Fletcher,  and  the 
Reverend  John  Jeffers.  a  Baptist,  are  among 
them.  Despite  the  initial  opposition,  how- 
ever, they  are  preaching  to  the  largest  con- 
gregations today. 

The  patriarch  of  Louisiana,  Archbishop 
Joseph  F.  Rummel.  has  long  fought  for  equal 
rights,  despite  the  derisive  epithets  and  abuse 
from  some  of  his  own  parishioners. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Inspiring  and  effec- 
tive chiu-ch  leadership  has  been  in  Washing- 
ton, where  genial  Catholic  Archbishop  Pat- 
rick O'Boyle;  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Meth- 
odist; Bishop  William  F.  Creighton.  Episco- 
palian; Rabbi  Lewis  Welntraub;  Bishop 
Smallwood  Williams,  Pentecostal  Ch\irch; 
and  the  Reverend  Franklin  Jackson.  Method- 
ist, have  met  almost  weekly  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  human  rights  and  better  under- 
standing between  their  fellow  men. 

The  late  Pope  John  would  be  proud  and 
pleased  at  this  ecumenical  conference  In 
Washington.  And  though  the  Negroes  are 
the  source  of  many  problems,  they  have  given 
one  important  thing  to  the  churches  that 
hitherto  they  lacked — greater  Christian 
unity. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  JORDAN 
OP  IDAHO  BEFORE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLA- 
MATION ON  CENTRAL  ARIZONA 
PROJECT 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Stennis' 
speech, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] appeared  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and 
there  offered  a  new  approach  to  a  par- 
tial solution  of  our  water  problems  of  the 
West  and  Southwest.  As  he  said,  this 
is  not  a  fully  developed  plan,  but  it  is 
something  to  think  about.    With  that  I 


heartily  agree.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  foresight  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  and  also 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chart,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. I  am  sure  the  chart  can  be  found 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Jordan  or  Idaho 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  to 
say  will  not  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt 
to  add  confusion  to  the  very  complicated 
problem  of  water  resource  development  in 
the  Souhwest.  As  I  sit  here  day  after  day 
listening  to  my  colleagues  from  the  South- 
west struggle  with  the  problems  of  the  Colo- 
rado Basin.  I  am  Impressed  by  their  seri- 
ousness, by  their  Inherent  sense  of  fair  play, 
and  also  by  their  dedication  to  defend  the 
Interests  and  the  claims  of  their  respective 
States.  I  shall  not  deviate  from  that  pat- 
tern. 

Secretary  Udall  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
research  and  study  which  the  Southwest 
water  plan  portrays.  I  shall  not.  at  this 
time,  discuss  either  the  proposed  central 
Arizona  legislation  or  the  Secretary's  South- 
west water  plan,  and  I  want  It  understood 
clearly  that  what  I  propose  now  is  sup- 
plemental to.  and  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
the  Pacific  Southwest  water  plan  or  any  other 
plan  for  State  or  regional  effort. 

From  all  of  these  hearings,  the  one  Im- 
pression that  must  come  through  unmistak- 
ably clear  to  all  of  us  is  that  there  Just 
isn't  enough  water  in  the  region  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people  and  provide  for 
the  increased  uses  of  the  future. 

Desalting  Is  a  possibility  for  some  areas 
and  for  some  uses. 

Senator  Bible  has  siiggested  studies  of 
weather  control  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
greater  rainfall  in  the  basin. 

Importation  of  water  from  outside  the  basin 
but  within  the  State  of  California  has  been 
suggested  in  the  Southwest  water  plan.  I 
quote  from  the  statement  of  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  of  California,  on  S.  1658  and  the 
Pacific  Southwest  water  plan  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Fisher,  administrator  of  the  re- 
sources agency  of  the  State  of  California  at 
the  hearings  earlier  this  week: 

"We  have  made  studies  in  California  which 
show  that  (consideration  of  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment aside )  we  have  within  the  bound- 
aries of  our  State  more  water  than  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  estimated  ultimate  re- 
quirements within  California.  We  are. 
therefore,  In  a  position  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  immediate  water  needs  of  the  lower  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River,  provided  a  regional 
plan  is  adopted  which  will  assure  us  that 
the  ultimate  development  of  California  will 
not  be  prejudiced." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pause  to  commend  the 
State  of  California  for  the  great  effort  It  Is 
making  to  meet  the  water  emergencies  that 
come  with  great  population  Increases.  I  do 
not  recall  that  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
has  done  and  Is  doing  so  much  for  itself  In 
water  resotirce  development  with  Its  own  tax 
money  as  the  State  of  California. 

But  for  the  Southwest,  I  see  endless  con- 
troversy ahead  In  resolving  such  questions  as 
the  sanctity  of  county-of-orlgln  statutes  or 
the  conflict  of  the  doctrine  of  prior  appro- 
priation In  water  use  with  interstate  com- 
pact agreement  and  with  Supreme  Coxirt  de- 
cisions. I  see  neighbor  pitted  against  neigh- 
bor, costly  litigation,  endless  frustrations, 
and  delay. 


Yesterday.  Secretary  Udall  and  Senator 
Kuchel  engaged  in  a  philosophical  discus- 
sion of  water  needs  and  population  shifts 
looking  ahead  100  years.  200  years.  This  con- 
cept strikes  a  responsive  chord  In  me  for  I 
think  we  should  be  looking  for  more  than 
temporary  solutions  to  such  a  vexing  prob- 
lem. 

So  I  issue  the  challenge  now  that  we  are 
not  thinking  big  enough  In  treating  this 
problem  for  the  long  pull. 

From  these  hearings  I  have  learned  three 
things : 

1.  There  Isn't  enough  water  in  the  Colo- 
rado Basin  to  go  around; 

2.  The  alternative  Pacific  Southwest  water 
plan  may  answer  present  needs  and  future 
needs  for  part  of  the  basin,  but  the  Inescap- 
able and  inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  vast 
quantities  of  water  must  be  imported  to  the 
Southwest;  and 

3.  The  best  source  is  the  Columbia  River. 
Now    my   friends    In    the   Northwest    may 

rise  to  challenge  my  Impertinence  In  sug- 
gesting a  look  at  the  Columbia  River.  So 
I  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  anyone  but  myself  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Some  may  say  that  I  can  be  reckless  with 
the  Columbia  in  order  to  draw  attention  away 
from  the  Snake  River  which  supports  much 
of  the  economy  of  my  State  and  I  do  admit 
a  prejudice  here,  but  one  that  can  be  sup- 
ported by  facts.  No  useful  purpose  could 
be  served  by  creating  a  critical  water  short- 
age in  one  State  to  satisfy  the  partial  needs 
of  another.  I  quote  again  from  Governor 
Brown's  statement: 

"The  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Missouri  Basin,  or  more  distant  areas  will 
insist,  and  rightly  so.  upon  demonstration 
that  proposed  exports  will  not  injure  their 
development  potential.  Reasonably  conclu- 
sive demonstration  will  require  study  of  the 
supplies  ultimate  requirements,  and  the 
various  methods  at  meeting  these  ultimate 
requirements  In  areas  which  range  from  the 
highly  developed  to  almost  virgin  wilder- 
ness. Western  exj>erlence  In  water  conserva- 
tion teaches  us  that  these  studies  must  be 
comprehensive  and  critical  and  will  require 
many  years  to  complete." 

Again  I  commend  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia for  a  statement  with  which  I  fully 
agree. 

Idaho  presently  irrigates  about  3  million 
acres.  Future  development  is  limited  only 
by  the  availability  of  water.  Legislation  is 
before  this  committee  to  authorize  the  lower 
Teton  project.  Studies  are  underway  for  the 
best  multipurpose  development  of  the  last 
undeveloped  storage  site  on  the  upper  Snake 
in  Idaho  for  that  stretch  of  the  river  be- 
tween Palisades  Dam  and  the  Irrigation  turn- 
outs 30  miles  downstream.  Studies  have 
been  conducted  for  years  on  the  Guffy  proj- 
ect which  now  Includes  the  Mountain  Home 
division  as  well.  Other  projects  are  being 
investigated — many  with  good  economic 
feasibility  If  water  supplies  are  determined 
to  be  adequate. 

Should  it  ever  become  necessary.  I  shall  go 
to  whatever  detail  Is  necessary  to  convince 
this  committee  that  Idaho's  xUtimate  require- 
ments will  leave  no  water  for  export  to  other 
basins  from  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho.  I  hope 
that  will  not  be  necessary  because  we  should 
not  confine  our  planning  to  the  short  range 
approach  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

So  for  the  purpose  of  long-range  planning 
we  must  turn  to  a  source  that  is  adequate 
and  one  from  which  water  could  be  exported 
without  Irreparable  harm.  And  it  must  have 
econonUc  feasibility. 

In  this  perspective,  let  us  look  at  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

From  the  chart  "Columbia  River  Water 
Supply  Diagram"  (not  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord) from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  June  1958, 
you  will  observe  that  the  diagram  shows  the 
average  annual  runoff  in  millions  of  acre-feet 


under  various  stages  of  depletion  resxiltlng 
from  upstream  Irrigation  development. 

Please  note  that  even  under  year  2010  level 
of  irrigation  development  based  on  the  nat- 
ural flow.  1929-48  acreage,  slightly  in  excess 
of  160  million  acre-feet  flows  Into  the  Paciflc 
Ocean. 

Please  note  also  that,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  ultimate  depletion,  more  than  110 
million  acre-feet  will  flow  past  the  Dalles 
Dam  some  180  miles  upstream  from  the  coast. 

It  is  from  this  point,  the  Dalles  Reservoir 
at  an  elevation  of  160  feet,  that  water  might 
be  available  for  export.  This  may  not  be  the 
best  place  or  the  only  place  to  tap  the  Coliim- 
bla  River,  but  it  will  illustrate  several  points 
which  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you.    These  are : 

1.  Water  is  available  In  quantity. 

2.  Quality  of  water  Is  excellent,  very  low 
in  salt. 

3.  The  Dalles  site  Is  below  any  possible  di- 
versions for  irrigation. 

4.  Power  dams  develop  practically  full  head 
at  the  two  sites,  the  Dalles  and  Bonneville. 

5.  Oceangoing  navigation  to  Portland  is 
not  affected. 

6.  Coliunbla  Basin  storage  In  being  and 
planned,  including  Canadian  storage,  will 
total  only  25  to  30  percent  of  average  annual 
basin  runoff. 

7.  Floods  occur  on  the  Columbia  River  In 
late  spring  and  early  summer. 

8.  About  22  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  low 
grade  secondary  power  is  presently  available 
in  the  BPA  sjrstem  during  the  time  that  river 
flows  are  the  highest. 

9.  The  combination  of  surplxis  floodwater 
and  surplus  energy  presents  the  same  chal- 
lenge that  is  so  well  demonstrated  by  the 
irrigation  pumps  which  lift  water  from 
Roosevelt  Lake  to  Grand  Coulee  storage  for 
delivery  to  the  Columbia  Basin  project. 

10.  Energy  used  In  pumping  can  be  partly 
recovered  at  the  other  end  with  the  advan- 
tage of  using  cheaper  secondary  power  for 
pumping  and  recovering  peaking  kilowatts 
at  the  power  drops  on  the  descent. 

11.  Water  might  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  serve  parts  of  eastern  Oregon, 
Nevada,  California — perhaps  even  Arizona — 
and  on  an  exchange  basis,  if  mutually  agree- 
able, the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  States  as  well. 

I  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  plea  for 
continued  comity  and  statesmanship  in  these 
deliberations.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  use  a 
bold  approach  when  one  is  Indicated,  because 
I  firmly  believe  that  If  we  are  bold  enough 
to  think  big  and  plan  accordingly,  our  prob- 
lems will  best  yield  to  long-range  solutions. 

I  hope  this  committee  will  request  that  a 
flnanclal  and  engineering  feasibility  study  be 
made  by  the  proper  agencies  of  Government 
on  a  plan  to  transfer  from  the  Columbia  a 
substantial  quantity  of  water,  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  Itself, 
to  beneficial  use  In  the  arid  Southwest  and 
the  States  en  route. 


I.O.U.  22 :  TAX-FREE  ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES 

During  the  delivery  of  Senator  Sten- 
nis' speech, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  Edwin  Vennard,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
that  customers  pay  the  taxes  for  the 
I.O.U.'s — investor-owned  utilities.  How- 
ever, the  I.O.U.'s  do  not  pass  on  to  Grov- 
ernment  all  the  taxes  which  they  collect 
from  their  customers 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  granted  nine  tax 
reductions  to  the  I.O.U.'s.    They  are: 

First.  Repeal  of  excess  profits  tax. 

Second.  Repeal  of  Federal  SVb  gross 
electric  revenue  tax. 
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Third.  Accelerated  amortization. 

Fourth.  Liberalized  depreciation. 

Fifth.  Investment  tax  credit. 

Sixth.  Revision  of  bulletin  F  on  depre 
ciation. 

Seventh.  Use  of  compound  interest  del- 
preciation  for  tax  purposes  while  usinfe 
straight  line  depreciation  for  rate- 
making,  and  finally,  in  the  Revenue  Acjt 
of  1964. 

Eighth.  Two  percent  reduction  in  cor 
porate  income  tax.  and 

Ninth.  Prohibition  against  flow- 
through  to  consumers,  by  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies,  of  benefits  of  3  percent 
investment  credit. 

The  regulated  public  utilities  are.  iii 
effect,  cost-plus  contractors.  They  are 
guaranteed   expenses   plus   profit.     Bi|t 


Arizona  Public  Service (N\) 

Arkansas  Western  Gas ^PiA 

Atlantic  City  Electric (NY) 

California  Electric  Power ---;- 

Central  Hudson  Electric  Oas ^^Xl 

Central  Louisiana  Electric (OC) 

City  Oas  of  Florida (OC) 

Connecticut  Light  A  Power (OC) 

Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York (NY) 

Detroit  Edison... (NY) 

Duquesne  Light (N^) 

Equitable  Oas - (NY) 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas (N>  ) 

Fltchburit  Oas  A  Electric (Ot ) 

Greenwich  Gas ---\  .^^ 

Hartford  Electric  Light (AS 

Idaho  Power (NY) 

Interstate  Power ^V^jhi 

Maine  Public  Service (OC  ) 

New  England  Electric (N;J  ) 

Niagara  .Mohawk  Power (N\) 

Nwthwest  Natural  Gas - (OC) 

Orange  A  Rockland.. (NY) 

Pacific  Oas  A  Electric (N>  ) 

Pacific  Oas  Transmission (O^' 

Pacific  Power  A  Light - -y^\\ 

Pennsvlvania  Oas  A  Water (OC) 

Portland  General  Electric (OC) 

Potomac  Electric  Power ^y^hl 

Providence  Gas ^^S,\ 

Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire (O^' 

Public  Service  Electric  A  Gas ^?lX^ 

Puget  Sound  Power  A  Light (N  i ) 

Sierra  Pacific  Power — (OC) 

South  Carolina  Electric  4  Gas (NY) 

South  California  Water.. - (OC) 

Southern  Gas  A  Water     (OC) 

Southwestern  Electric  Service (OC  ) 

Southwestern  Public  Service  (NY) 

Tennessee  Oas  Transmission ^S^'^ 

Union  Electric (N  »  ) 

Utah  Power  A  Light - (N>  ) 

Washington  Water  Power (N  i  ) 


1963 
dividend 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a 
though  many  I.O.U.'s  do  not  rebate  to  tt  e 
customer  the  taxes  which  they  have  co  - 
lected.  they  have  the  insolence  to  adve;  - 
tise,  in  a  multimillion-dollar  campaign 
paid  for — where  permitted — by  the  cus- 
tomer, that  they  are  the  State's  largest 
taxpayers. 

As  examples.  Montana  Power  Oo. 
claims  to  be  "the  biggest  taxpayer  n 
Montana."  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colo- 
rado claims  to  be  "Colorado's  largest 
taxpayer." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  fet 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  advertise- 
ments to  which  I  refer,  which  appear*  :d 
in  the  June  20,  1963.  issue  of  the  Mip- 
soula  County  Times,  published  in  Mife- 
soula,  Mont.,  and  the  March  31,   19H. 


when  expenses — including  taxes — are  re- 
duced, these  savings  are  seldom  passed 
back  to  the  consumer  who  paid  the  taxes 
with  his  light  bill. 

And — insult  to  injury — when  the 
stockholders  divide  up  the  profit — in- 
cluding money  collected  as  taxes  but 
never  paid  to  C3roverrmient — they  fre- 
quently pay  no  taxes,  or  reduced  taxes, 
on  the  dividends.  Paine.  Webber.  Jack- 
son &  Curtis,  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  listed  some  of  the  com- 
panies whose  dividends  are  partially  or 
entirely  tax  free  in  their  March  11,  1964, 
research  bulletin  entitled  "Tax-Free 
Utilities."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  that  bulletin  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

(Research  bulletin  from  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  &  Curtis] 

Tax-Free  UTiLrnss 
Supplementing  research  bulletin  No.  21, 
the  following  table  lists  certain  public  utility 
stocks  whose  1963  dividends  are  partially  tax 
free  because  of  accelerated  depreciation 
and/or  amortization.  There  are  several 
additions  to  the  original  list,  and  In  some 
cases  the  percentages  have  been  changed. 
It  should  be  realized  that  these  are  for  the 
most  part  company  estimates  which  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  Tax  Department 
and  hence  may  be  subject  to  further  revision. 
(Dividends  have  been  adjusted  for  stock 
splits.) 
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Percent 
tax  free 


$0.80 

.50 

1.48 

.88 

1.09 

1.12 

.375 

1.32 
3.225 

1.20 

1.28 

1.85 

1.00 

3.00 

.74 

1.60 

1.05 

1.05 

1.04 

1.13 

2.00 

1.08 

.675 

1.00 

.70 

.99 

.825 

.865 

.96 

.61 

1.13 

2.45 

1.60 


.88 

1. 675 
.76 
.93 
.79 

1.08 

1.00 

.99 

1.32 

2.02 


75 

30 

65.7 

95.7 

14.96 

19.3 


Remarks 


30 


10 

6.60 
13 
100 
16.71 
54.99 
32 
45 

4.7 
17.3 
26.62 
23 

69.13 
35.46 
27.5 
29.2 
88 
12 

66.4 
14 

38.7 
37.329 
13. 512 


17 

18 

17.74 
100 


70 
42 
2.9 
46.04 


Expected  substantial  through  1967. 

Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free. 
Merged  into  Southern  California  Edison. 
Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free. 

January  and  March  dividends  100  percent  nontaxable;  status  of  July  and  October  dividends  to 

come. 
Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free.  ,    . ,     ^  .„  .         »      w,     t-w  „    w_ 

.M^h  and  June  dividends  fully  taxable;  September  dividend  56  percent  nontaxable;  December 

dividend  76  percent  nontaxable. 
Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free. 

Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free;  1963  preferred  dividends  also  100  percent  tax  free. 

Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Expect  substantial  part  tax  free  for  several  years. 
Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free. 
Do. 

Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free;  lower  In  1964. 
Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free. 
Estimate  45  percent  in  1964. 

Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free. 

February  dividend  66.91  percent  tax  free;  May,  August,  and  November  dividends  100  percent  tax 
free;  February  preferred  dividend  fully  ta.xable;  May,  August,  and  November  preferred  dividends 

February  and  Ma>-  dividends  fully  taxable;  August  dividend  48.32  percent  and  November  dividend 
49.78  percent  tax  free. 

Preferred  dividends  79.7  percent  tax  free  in  1963.  ^      j.   ..     j    ..  «,  » 

March  and  June  dividends  51.12  percent  tax  tree:  September  and  December  dividends  44.61  percent 

March.  June,  and  September  dividends  8.84  percent  tax  free;  December  dividend  3.73  percent  Uz 

free. 
Expected  to  continue  partially  tax  free. 

Do! 
Do. 


issue  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  pub- 
lished in  Denver.  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisements were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Times,  June  20, 
1963] 
Our  Biggest  Montana  Check 

Pay  to  the  order  of  State  of  Montana 
(1962)  $6,300,000.  by  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
Three  million  dollars  of  It  Is  for  education. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  Montana  last 
year.  More  than  $7  million  was  paid  to  our 
employees  In  salaries  and  wages.  More  than 
$8  million  went  to  many  Montana  businesses 
for  materials  and  supplies.  But  our  biggest 
checks  were  paid  to  the  State  of  Montana  and 
the  41  counties  we  served.  Our  property 
taxes  In  1962,  for  example,  amounted  to 
$4,800,000.  Montana  Power  Is  the  biggest 
taxpayer  la  Montana. 


Nearly  $3  million  of  our  projjerty  taxes  will 
be  used  for  schools — $2,762,000  for  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  $216,493  for 
the  university  system. 

More  than  34  cents  out  of  each  dollar  we 

received  In  1962  went  for  taxes.    Yet  today's 

electric  dollar   buys   more   service   at  lower 

cost  than  ever  before  In  Montana's  history. 

Montana  Power  Co. 


FProm  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Mar.  31, 
1964] 
Top  Man  on  the  Tax  Totem  Pole 
Most   everybody    pays   taxes.     And,   when 
It  comes  to  paying  their  share  of  taxes,  the 
Investor-owned  utility  Industry  takes  a  back 
seat  to  no  one.     In  fact,  the  Industry  Is  the 
Nation's    largest    taxpayer.      Public    Service 
Co..   Is   no  different.     As  Colorado's  largest 
taxpayer,  we  paid  well  over   $25  million   In 
taxes  In  1963.    That's  a  big  bite.    But  It  be- 
comes a  little  easier  to  digest  when  we  think 


of  It  in  terms  of  more  and  better  schools, 
parks,  national  defense,  highways.  Are  and 
police  protection— and.  equally  Important,  an 
aid  to  the  future  well  being  of  the  area  we 
serve.  At  Public  Service  Co..  we  look  upon 
paying  our  fair  share  of  taxes  as  a  part  of 
our  citizenship  responsibility.  We  only  wish 
that  Government-subsidized  power  suppliers 
felt  the  same  way  and  acted  accordingly. — 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  an  Investor- 
owned  utility. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
reported  in  I.O.U.  No.  18.  Montana  Power 
enjoys  the  most  exorbitant  rate  of  re- 
turn— about  9  percent — of  any  major 
electric  power  company  in  the  Nation. 
If  the  company  only  passed  onto  the 
ratepayer  the  2-percent  reduction  in 
corporation  tax,  as  some  other  electric 
companies  have  done,  it  would  probably 
still  enjoy  the  most  exorbitant  rate  of 
return  of  any  I.O.U.  in  the  Nation.  Yet 
the  president  of  the  company  has  an- 
nounced that  his  company  does  not  plan 
to  pass  on  this  tax  reduction.  The  State 
regulatory  commission  has  not  required 
the  company  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  the  statement 
on  this  subject  by  the  president  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  as  reported  in  the 
March  24  issue  of  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard, Butte,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montana  Power  Does  Not  Expect  To  Make 
Any  Reductions  in  Its  Rate 
The  Montana  Power  Co.,  according  to  J.  E. 
Oorrette.    president    and    general    manager, 
"does  not  expect  to  make  any  rate  reduc- 
tions," as  a  result  of  the  new  Federal  tax  law. 
Corrette,  apprised  Monday  night  of  a  state- 
ment by  Paul  Smith,  Montana  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  chairman,  relative  to  possi- 
bility   of    the    public    service    commission 
asking  public  utilities  to  pass  along  Federal 
tax  savings  to  consumers,  said  the  company 
has  considered  the  purposes  and  effect  of  the 
new  Federal  tax  law. 

He  said:  "The  basic  ptirpose,  and  the  In- 
tent of  the  Federal  Income  tax  reduction 
was  to  make  available  to  companies  the  con- 
struction of  new  property,  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs,  and  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area. 

"The  Montana  Power  Co.  Is  carrying  out 
this  intent  by  materially  Increasing  its  con- 
struction expenditures  for  1964,  and  thereby 
creating  more  jobs  and  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy as  contemplated  by  the  new  Federal 
tax  law.  and  does  not  expect  to  make  any 
rate  reductions." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  over- 
charged its  customers  $20,278,000— over 
and  above  a  6-percent  rate  of  return — 
during  the  5-year  period  from  1956  to 
1960,  according  to  a  study  conducted  by 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  using  data  and  accounting 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
also  served  as  technical  adviser  for  the 
production  of  the  I.O.U.'s  propaganda 
film,  "The  Power  Within,"  a  concoction 
of  phony  quotes,  half-truths,  and  distor- 
tions carefully  calculated  to  destroy  the 
viewer's  faith  in  the  Government  which 
has  been  so  kind  to  the  I.O.U.'s  and  to 
antagonize  the  viewers  against  the 
companies'  competitors.  I  discussed 
"The  Power  Within"  in  I.O.U.  No.  1  on 


January  8,  1964.  and  in  several  succeed- 
ing statements. 

Mr.  President,  must  the  intelligence  of 
our  citizens  be  forever  insulted  by  such 
companies?  Must  the  citizens  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  insults? 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
UPCOMING  COMMON  MARKET 
NEGOTIATIONS 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Stennis' 
speech, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
agreements  reached  during  the  forth- 
coming "Kennedy  round"  of  trade  nego- 
tiations under  GATT  will  have  a  marked 
effect,  not  only  on  America's  trading 
patterns  during  the  next  decade,  but  also 
upon  our  balance-of -payments  situation. 
One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
these  pending  negotiations  is  the  Com- 
mon Market's  refusal  to  negotiate  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  industrial  trade  im- 
pediments. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that,  during 
a  series  of  speeches  made  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  last  November  and 
December,  I  drew  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing protectionist  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  in  connection  with 
agriculture.  I  ix)inted  out  then  that,  of 
our  total  sales  to  the  Common  Market, 
nearly  one-third  consisted  of  sales  of 
agricultural  products,  a  prime  source  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings. 

How  can  it  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  on  industrial 
trade  barriers  without  also  reaching  a 
satisfactory  agreement  concerning  fu- 
ture access  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  the  Common  Market  countries? 
On  March  30  last,  the  Honorable  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  special  representative  for 
trade  negotiations,  spoke  on  this  subject 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit; 
and  I  was  gratified  that  our  chief  nego- 
tiator felt  so  strongly  on  this  subject. 
Because  of  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Market  positions  on  this  im- 
portant question,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  excerpts  from  the  address 
by  the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  on 
March  30,  1964,  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Role  or  Agriculture  in  Trade 
Expansion 
(Excerpts  from  the  address  by  the  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Herter,  special  representative 
for  trade  negotiations,  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  30, 
1964) 

Trade  Is  front  and  center  on  the  Interna- 
tional stage  this  year.  The  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  got  underway  in 
Geneva  last  week,  as  you  know.  And  the 
sixth  round — the  "Kennedy  round,"  as  It  Is 
widely  called — of  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT.  for  short)  will  open  In  the 
same  city  May  4. 

It  Is  the  Kennedy  round  for  which  my 
OfBce  Is  responsible,  and  which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss today — but  I  hope  you  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  U.N.  conference  In  your  news- 
papers, for  It  will  have  a  considerable  bearing 


on    the   GATT   negotiations,   particularly   as 
they  relate  to  the  less-developed  countries. 

It  was  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
which  made  the  Kennedy  round  possible. 
Because  the  European  Conunon  Market  was 
often  mentioned  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  this  historic 
legislation,  there  Is  still  In  many  quarters.  I 
believe,  a  tendency  to  think  that  these 
negotiations  amount  to  a  duet — sometimes 
harmonious,  sometimes  sounding  less  so — 
between  the  European  Economic  Community 
(the  EEC)  and  ourselves. 

As  we  go  Into  the  homestretch,  5  weeks 
before  the  negotiations  formally  open,  we 
have  Identified  five  problems  as  of  major 
Importance — tariff  disparities,  exceptions 
from  the  negotiations,  nontarlff  barriers,  the 
role  of  the  less-developed  countries,  and 
trade  In  agricultural  products. 

The  most  dlf&cult  and  complex  of  the  prob- 
lems that  face  xis  Is  that  of  trade  In  agrl- 
cultiu^  products.  I  make  no  apologies  for  ' 
stressing  this,  here  In  one  of  the  major  capi- 
tals ef  American  Industry.  Agriculture  and 
Indtistry  are  Interwoven  at  every  point  In 
our  economy.  Farmers  buy  a  great  many 
of  your  products,  and  farmers  are  more  de- 
pendent upon  export  markets  than  any  other 
major  segment  of  the  American  producers. 
The  crops  on  1  out  of  every  5  acres  cultivated 
here  are  shipped  abroad.  Farmers  derive 
15  percent  of  their  income  from  exports — 
whereas  the  United  States  as  a  whole  exports 
only  3.8  percent  of  Its  gross  national  product. 
Moreover,  total  farm  exports,  running  at  $5.6 
billion  a  year,  amount  to  27  percent  of  our 
exports  as  a  whole. 

This  Is  not  a  one-way  street.  Other  na- 
tions benefit  greatly  from  access  to  our 
reasonably  priced  and  wholesome  food.  This 
Is  an  Important  factor  in  restraining  Infia- 
tion,  which  Is  currently  giving  a  number  of 
governments   cause  for  serloxis  concern. 

The  problem  of  agriculture  Is,  basically, 
the  problem  of  plenty.  Modern  agricultural 
methods  have,  like  the  sorcerer's  apprentice, 
opened  the  floodgates  to  abundance.  The 
agiiciUtural  revolution  of  the  mid -20th  cen- 
tury Is  as  dramatic  a  leap  forward  as  the 
achievement  of  mass  production  here  in  De- 
troit a  half  century  ago.  It  began  here  and 
It  Is  now  In  full  flood  In  Europe. 

A  new  element  has  been  Introduced  into  an 
already  complex  situation  by  the  effort  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  to  establish 
a  common  agricultural  policy  for  Its  six  mem- 
ber nations — an  essential  step  In  progress  to- 
ward the  unification  of  Europe.  The  Im- 
plementation of  this  policy  is  a  matter  of 
major  Importance  to  us.  for  we  export  over 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  farm  products  an- 
nually to  the  EEC.  It  Is  our  biggest  single 
cash  market  for  agricultural  products. 

We  have  made  otir  view  clear  that  the  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  should  be  designed 
so  as  to  preserve  the  opporttinlty  of  efficient 
suppliers  to  compete  In  the  EEC  market. 
Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  community's 
agricultural  policies,  like  our  own,  must  be 
negotiable  In  GATT.  This,  Indeed,  was  the 
consensus  of  the  GATT  ministers,  when  they 
met  In  Geneva  last  May  and  adopted  a  unani- 
mous resolution  calling  for  "the  creation  of 
acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets  for  agricultural  products  In  further- 
ance of  a  significant  development  and  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  In  such  products." 

We  had  a  sharp  warning  last  year  of  pro- 
tectionist tendencies  In  the  EEC.  The  Im- 
plementation with  respect  to  poultry  of  the 
common  agricultural  policy  had  the  effect  of 
tripling  the  Import  charges  on  the  poultry 
we  shipped  to  Germany  said  sharply  raising 
the  price  to  German  constmiers.  After 
patient  and  persistent  efforts  over  many 
months  had  failed  to  secure  any  significant 
easement  of  these  onerous  charges,  we  were 
compeUed.  at  the  beginning  of  thla  year,  to 
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raise  tariffs  upon  Items  Involving  an  equiv- 
alent volume  of  EEC  exports  to  the  Unite  1 
States.  We  regretted  doing  this,  but  we  felt 
we  had  to  make  the  point — and  make  It 
forcefully — that  the  Common  Market,  In  put  - 
ting  its  agricultural  policy  Into  effect,  can- 
not with  Impunity  ignore  the  Interests  cf 
Its  outside  suppliers. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
Emring  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Stenni^' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  especially  hard-core 
imemployment,  in  an  economy  which  ip 
reaching  new  highs  every  month  in  grosfc 
national  product,  national  income  anfl 
profits,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  irai^ 
portance;  and  should  be  given  the  most 
serious  consideration. 

Last  Monday  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch presented  this  problem  in  u 
thoughtful  and  constructive  editorial. 

As  one  who  went  through  the  sad  days 
of  the  depression  of  the  early  1930's,  [ 
agree  without  reservation  that  continue<I 
unemployment  can  only  lead  ultimately 
to  distress,  demoralization,  delinquency, 
and  decay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, "A  Warning  in  Statistics."  b<; 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori^, 
as  follows : 

A  Warning  in  Statistics 

Employment  rose  500,000  last  month,  ac 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistlcj 
Unemployment  dropped  200,000,  but  the  la 
bor  force  rose  300.000.  Hard-core  unem 
ployment  (13  weeks  or  more)  rose  150,000  t 
1.300,000.  The  adjusted  Jobless  rate  re 
malned  at  5.4  percent  of  the  work  fore 
Thus  another  month  has  passed  with  no  gal 
against  unemployment.  Indeed  there  was 
loss  since  with  a  growing  population,  th 
unyielding  rate  of  Joblessness  embraces  ev 
more  individuals. 

These  statistics  give  a  troubling  signifl 
cance  to  some  other  figures  recently  compile 
for  President  Johnson.  Since  the  end  o 
World  War  II.  the  time  needed  to  mine  a  to 
of  coal  has  been  cut  in  half,  and  the  num 
ber  of  working  miners  has  been  cut  fro 
450.000  to  130.000.  The  time  needed  to  man 
ufacture  an  automobile  has  been  reduc 
from  311  hours  to  153 — with  a  related  re 
ductlon  of  employment  in  the  industry.  Th 
railroads  elln:ilnated  roughly  500,000  Job 
in  the  1950's.  In  the  decade,  factory  pro 
ductlon.  In  general,  rose  43  percent  but  emi 
ployment  In  factories  fell  19  percent. 

This  trend  toward  higher  productivity  cou 
pled  with  lower  employment  now  Is  inanl< 
resting  Itself  also  In  the  white-collar  field 
For   Instance,    between    1960    and    1963    th 
clerical  unemployment  percentage  rose  froi 
3.8  to  4.9  percent.     The  automatic  vendin^ 
machine,  the  automatic  elevator  and  othe^ 
devices   which   operate    "untouched    by   hut- 
man  hands"  are  eliminating  Jobs  in  the  servf 
ice  trades.     Meanwhile,  population  keeps  o-" 
rising.     So  each  year  sees  a  larger  niim" 
of  young  people  looking  for  their  first  Jo' 
and  not  finding  it.     Relentlessly  continue 
this  process  could  end  In  a  disastrous  per 
version    of    national    growth.     More    people . 
more  goods  and  more  services  would  add  up 
to  more  and  more  trouble.  i 

It  will  not  do  simply  to  put  the  blame  oa 
automation — or  on  individual  Incompetency. 
Neither  will  It  do  to  assert  unquestlonlngl;  r 
that  technological  change  will  create  mon 
jobs  than  It  eliminates.  Nor  will  It  do  t) 
"spread  the  work"  by  shortening  the  worl: 


week.  Better  Information  is  a  primary  need, 
and  this  may  be  expected  from  the  study  au- 
thorized by  President  Johnson.  In  any  case. 
Increasing  productivity  should  Induce  more 
intense  marketing  efforts — comparable  to 
those  of  the  European  miracle  workers  with 
whom,  incidentally.  It  is  becoming  easier  to 
compete  now  that  their  boom  Is  Inflating 
their  prices. 

The  best  hope,  however.  Is  In  the  neglected 
public  services.  The  fruits  of  higher  produc- 
tivity ought  to  make  possible  programs  of 
real  magnitude  in  education,  housing  and 
health.  The  employment  these  generate 
should  buttress  the  productive  process. 
Budget  balancers  might  ask  themselves 
whether  this  would  not  be  peferable  to  the 
dilemma  of  increasing  productivity  and  In- 
creasing unemployment — and  the  accom- 
panying distress,  demoralization,  delin- 
quency and  decay. 


DOES  FRANCE  HAVE  A  DILEMMA? 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  FRENCH  AM- 
BASSADOR 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Stennis' 
speech, 

Mr.  DIRKZSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled,  "Does 
France  Have  a  Dilemma?"  delivered  by 
the  French  Ambassador  on  February  24, 
1964,  before  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit, Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address    Delivkrkd    bt    His    Excellency    M. 

Hesve  Alphand.  French  Ambassador  to  the 

Unitd)  States,  to  the  Economic  Clitb  or 

Detroit,  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  February 

24.  1964 

When  your  President  suggested  to  me  to 
deal  with  this  subject:  "Does  Prance  Have  a 
DUemma?"  I  thought  that  In  replying  to  his 
question  I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain our  problems,  and  especially  those  that 
have  created  some  trouble  recently  In  the 
minds  of  certain  Americans.  In  looking  up 
the  word  "dUemma"  In  the  dictionary,  I 
found  that  Webster  defines  it  as  "a  situation 
Involving  choice  between  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory alternatives."  However,  In  reviewing 
the  various  elements  of  our  policies.  It  seems 
to  me  that.  If  In  reality  France  has  had  a 
choice  to  make,  there  has  always  been  on 
each  subject  a  single  solution  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  others,  not  only  for  herself 
but  for  the  Western  World.  In  other  words, 
we  have  no  dilemma  to  face. 

These  solutions  are  dictated  to  us  by  the 
very  nature  of  our  country :  by  Its  geographi- 
cal situation  which  makes  it  an  essential 
part  of  Western  Europe,  with  the  Rhine,  the 
channel,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  natural  link 
with  America,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  as  a  natural  avenue  to  Africa, 
the  Alps,  all  this  forming  Its  natural  frame- 
work; by  our  history  which  more  than  1,500 
years  ago  made  France  a  unified  nation,  and 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  the  victim  of 
many  wars,  because  she  was  Involved  In  all 
the  great  International  quarrels  and  pos- 
sessed Interests  on  all  continents.  Again, 
her  evolution  was  determined  by  her  human 
and  physical  resources,  providing  her  with  a 
highly  skilled  working  force,  a  harmonious 
equilibrium  between  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture and,  as  a  result,  the  possibility  of  devel- 
oping the  most  varied  scientific  and  economic 
activities. 

It  Is  true  that  at  various  times  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  centxiry.  Prance  has 
been  the  most  powerful  among  nations,  that 
she  has  controlled  immense  colonial  empires. 
But  France  Is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
today  that  other  nations  have  become  richer, 


more  populous,  stronger  than  she.  and  that 
the  aoth  century  Is  no  longer  an  era  of  colo- 
nialism. However,  this  evolution  has  In  no 
way  brought  us  any  sort  of  complex.  In 
spite  of  the  trials  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected. In  spite  of  the  rise  of  other  peoples, 
Prance  knows  that  she  can  still  hold  a  high 
rank  among  nations  and  exercise  an  often  de- 
cisive Influence  on  world  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  she  has  approached  these  prob- 
lems with  serenity  and  realism,  turning  her 
back  resolutely  on  the  past  and  trying  to 
discover  new  formulas  for  herself  and  per- 
haps for  certain  others. 

Prance  finds  herself  before  a  choice  of 
solutions,  and  she  has  choeen. 

First  of  all,  at  home,  she  has  choeen.  by 
adopting  a  constitution  combining  the  no- 
tions of  liberty  and  of  authority.  In  the 
country  that  drew  up  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man.  there  could  never  be  a  ques- 
tion of  establishing  Its  Institutions  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  liberty  In  all 
Its  forms:  In  the  free  expression  of  thought. 
In  the  right  to  vote.  In  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion, in  racial  nondiscrimination.  We  have 
also  choeen  against  the  abuse  which  had 
formerly  led  us  to  entrust  the  Government 
not  to  the  executive  but  rather  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  which  means  to  an  assembly  of 
600  persons  often  Incapable  of  formulating 
a  policy.  Today,  the  Government  governs, 
while  the  elected  Assembly  votes  the  laws, 
thus  giving  effect  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers  put  forward  in 
the  18th  century  by  those  phUoeophers  who 
were  at  the  origin  of  our  revolution  as  well 
as  of  yours,  a  principle  that  Is  applied  by 
you  as  well  as  by  us.  Finally,  the  French 
people,  who  elect  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, are  consulted  through  referendumo 
and  make  decisions  in  case  of  serious  con- 
flict between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches,  remain  the  supreme  arbiter. 

At  the  same  time,  liberty  does  not  pro- 
hibit an  active  participation  of  the  state 
In  the  social  and  economic  domain,  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  equality.  However, 
even  though  the  Government  exerts  Its  In- 
fluence on  planning,  that  Influence  Is  not 
dictatorial.  It  guides  and  suggests,  rather 
than  commands,  economic  evolution.  Com- 
petition remains  the  mainspring  of  Indi- 
vidual activity  in  our  free  society.  The  re- 
sults are  there:  each  year  our  industrial 
economic  growth  exceeds  5  percent.  There 
is  no  unemployment,  but  a  lack  of  labor,  and 
If  we  have  to  defend  ourselves  against  a 
danger,  it  Is  that  of  an  excess  of  expansion. 

Having  said  all  this.  I  Imagine  you  are 
now  waiting  for  me  to  talk  about  the  choice 
Prance  has  been  brought  to  msike  at  present 
in  her  foreign  policy,  whether  In  the  field 
of  diplomacy,  of  defense,  or  of  International 
relations.  It  Is  these  different  subjects  that 
I  would  like  to  take  up  with  you  now. 

Today  every  nation  has  a  primary  choice  to 
make:  will  It  be  neutral  or  not?  Will  it  be 
committed  or  will  It  be  noncommltted?  For 
all  the  reasons  I  have  just  explained  to  you, 
by  her  position  on  the  map  and  In  history. 
Prance  is  committed.  She  is  a  part  of  the 
free  world;  she  is  a  part  of  it  with  you,  with- 
in the  same  alliance.  Prance  believes  that 
a  neutral  Western  Europe,  a  neutral  North 
America,  are  unimaginable  so  long  as  the 
perils  coming  from  the  East  continue  to 
exist.  The  Incidents  on  the  Berlin  auto 
bahn,  the  declarations  of  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  attempts  at  Inter- 
ference that  we  observe  In  Africa.  In  Asia.  In 
Latin  America,  all  these  things  and  many 
others  lead  us,  alas,  to  believe  that  the 
danger  has  not  been  suddenly  removed  be- 
cause an  agreement  has  been  signed  in 
Moscow. 

The  Image  of  a  France  trying  to  establish 
a  neutral  "third  force"  in  Europe,  an  imsige 
all  too  often  reproduced  in  the  international 
press,  does  not  correspond  in  any  way  to 
reality.     Our   words,   our   acts,  and  simple 
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reason  itself  should  be  enough  to  reestablish 
the  facts. 

This  position  does  not  mean  that  we  do 
not  envisage  for  certain  areas  of  the  world  a 
regime  Independent  of  all  these  Influences 
coming  from  the  East  and  the  West;  In  other 
words,  a  regime  of  nonallnement,  as  far  as 
the  countries  concerned  are   In  agreement. 
But  such  a  solution  cannot  be  applied  uni- 
versally;  it  is  applicable  only  to  regions  far 
away    from   our    frontiers,   where   both   the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world  have 
a  mutual  Interest  in  maintaining  neutrality. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  as  we  have 
proclaimed,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  an  ele- 
mentary   necessity.      The    form    this    Alli- 
ance  takes — which   we   should   not  confvise 
with  the  Alliance  Itself— is  called  NATO.    If 
the  Alliance  Itself  Is  Immutable,  Its  form  Is 
called  on  to  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  which  Is  to  say  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  threat  and  the 
modifications  that  arise  In  the  means  at  our 
disposal  to  meet  it.     This  cannot  but  result 
in  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  and  some- 
times   differences    of    opinion    between    us, 
which  is  only  natural  among  good  allies  and 
should  not  concern  us  unduly.    The  ways  of 
combining  our  forces,  of  depl03?lng  them,  or 
of  organizing  our  lines  of  communication,  of 
defining  our  strategy,  may  lead  to  arguments, 
but  these  are  not  dangerous  so  long  as  our 
goals  remain  the  same.    And  our  goals  con- 
sist In  deterring  our  adversaries  from  under- 
taking any  military  action — which  in  con- 
sideration   of    the    strength    of    ovu-    Joined 
forces  seems  today  lmp>osslble — and,  in  case 
they  should  do  so,  In  not  allowing  any  part 
of  ovir  territories  to  fall   into  their  hands. 
Thus  the  proportion   of  our  forces  and  of 
yours  under  the  NATO  command  may  vary, 
although  we  know  that  in  case  of  a  conflict 
all  our  means  would  be  used  to  achieve  o\ir 
goals. 

In  the  same  way.  if  Prance  has  decided 
to  provide  herself  with  her  own  atomic  weap- 
ons. I  cannot  see  that  this  should  cause  you 
any  concern,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  force  will  be  added  to  your  own  and 
eventually  Its  use  will  be  coordinated  with 
yours  against  a  conunon  enemy.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  at  a  time  we  cannot  foresee,  if 
our  national  Interests  alone  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  blackmail  without  your  Interests 
being  Involved,  we  should  have  at  hand  an 
autonomous  and  effective  deterrent.  Our 
position  on  this  subject  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

Do  we,  as  we  are  so  often  told,  give  a  bad 
example  to  the  world  In  choosing,  In  our 
turn,  to  possess  atomic  weapons?  Let  me 
point  out  that  If  this  were  the  case,  we 
would  have  been  preceded  by  three  other 
nations,  which  have  an  arsenal  of  bombs 
Infinitely  greater  than  ours  and  which  can 
continue  to  increase  It  quite  freely.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  accusation  is  Justi- 
fied. In  order  to  become  an  atomic  power, 
it  is  necessary  to  fulfill  a  large  nximber  of 
conditions:  First  not  to  be  committed,  for 
example,  as  Germany  was  when  it  under- 
took in  1954  not  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons;  further  to  possess  a  whole  series 
of  technical  elements  such  as  sources  of 
uranlvmi.  a  vast  Industrial  Infrastructure,  a 
great  number  of  scientists,  a  certain  finan- 
cial capacity,  and  finally  the  necessary  test 
sites,  which  Is  to  say  a  series  of  elements 
that  very  few  nations  possess  all  together. 
I  believe  Indeed  that,  for  at  least  a  certain 
length  of  time,  only  Prance  finds  herself  In 
this  situation.  Therefore,  her  example 
would  not  bring  in  other  coimtries.  though 
even  If  It  did.  Prance's  plans  would  be  of 
little  concern  to  them  If  they  themselves 
decided  to  Join  the  race. 

In  any  case,  this  choice  of  ours  will  explain 
to  you  why  we  have  not  adhered  to  the  par- 
tial test  ban  agreement,  because  we  m\i»t 
make  some  tests  o\irselves — even  though 
much  less  numerous  and  less  powerful  than 


those  made  by  others  before  us — In  order 
to  assure  the  functioning  of  our  weapons. 
This  will  explain  to  you  also  why  we  are 
not  taking  part  In  the  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  multilateral  Atlantic 
force,  because  we  do  not  have  the  financial 
and  technical  means  both  to  continue  with 
our  own  effort  and  to  take  part  in  the  effort 
undertaken  within  NATO.  I  should  add 
that,  even  though  we  do  not  understand  too 
well  the  conditions  under  which  such  a 
multilateral  force  would  be  used,  we  have 
done  nothing  to  discourage  anyone  from 
participating  In  the  studies  underway  at 
present. 

There  Is  another  basic  choice  that  France 
has  made,  by  which  I  mean  the  steps  she 
has  taken  to  give  life  to  the  great  move- 
ment, now  become  irresistible,  toward  Euro- 
pean unity.  Her  policy  In  this  matter  Is 
revolutionary.  You  know  It  well,  so  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  a  few  bEUSic  observations: 

We  live  m  an  era  of  grand  and  vast  struc- 
tures and  France  has  understood  that  she 
could  not  remain  up  to  date  without  having 
at  her  disposal  a  vast  internal  free  market, 
the  European  Common  Market  of  the  Six. 
This  transformation  Is  indispensable  If  we 
want  our  Industries  and  ovir  agriculture  to 
specialize  their  output  and  reduce  their  pro- 
duction costs  In  order  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  living  and  be  able  to  take  part 
on  an  equal  footing  In  the  overall  competi- 
tion with  the  other  great  free  markets  of 
the  world. 

There  Is  no  question  of  creating  an  Inward - 
looking  Europe,  as  Is  so  often  said.  The  deci- 
sions taken  by  the  Six  as  well  as  statistics 
are  before  us  to  prove  that  Western  Europe 
is  not  protectionist  but  expansionist:  In  its 
relations  to  third  countries.  It  has  removed 
all  Industrial  quotas;  It  has  reduced  Its  cus- 
toms duties  to  a  level  noticeably  less  than 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  even  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  last  5  years,  1959-63,  American 
exports  to  the  Common  Market  have  in- 
creased by  58  percent.  whUe  the  exports  of 
the  Common  Market  have  only  Increased  by 
2  percent.  Thus  the  trade  balance  between 
the  Community  and  the  United  States,  which 
was  stabilized  in  1959,  showed  an  excess  in 
1962  of  $1.18  bUUon  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  flgiore  will  be  largely  ex- 
ceeded in  1963.  One  must  point  out  that 
this  concerns  only  commercial  operations;  if 
one  adds  the  sale  of  military  equipment,  the 
trade  deflclt  of  the  Six  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  Is  obviously  higher  and  should  reach 
almost  $2.5  billion  in  1963. 

One  may  ask  If  this  evolution  toward 
trade  liberalization  will  continue,  or  if  It 
Is  not  possible  to  detect  the  beginning  of  a 
sort  of  European  economic  nationalism.  I 
mvist  reply  to  this  by  saying  that  we  are 
ready  to  take  part  in  any  new  efforts  aimed 
at  reducing  still  further  the  customs  barriers, 
such  as  proposed  by  President  Kennedy,  sub- 
ject to  two  conditions:  First,  that  the  conces- 
sions made  by  Europe  to  the  United  States 
be  reciprocated  and  balanced,  and  that  they 
take  into  account  not  only  tariffs  but  also 
other  means  of  restricting  trade;  and  second, 
that  the  E\iropean  Economic  Community 
shall  have  organized  a  common  market  for 
farm  products.  The  agreement  just  con- 
cluded between  the  Six  In  Brxissels  on  these 
two  points  shows  in  what  spirit  and  under 
what  conditions  we  Intend  to  approach  this 
negotiation  with  you. 

It  Is  precisely  In  the  matter  of  agricultural 
products  that  certain  Americans  fear  to  see 
their  export  possibilities  to  Europe  reduced. 
They  recognize  freely  that  this  has  not  hap- 
I>ened  yet.  since  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased its  sale  of  farm  products  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  by  30  percent,  but  they  believe 
this  movement  will  be  slowed  down  by  the 
imposition  of  variable  levies  on  the  main 
American  agricultural  exports. 


This  fear  might  be  justlfled  In  my  opinion 
If  our  policy  consisted  In  fixing  internal 
prices  for  agricultural  products  at  excessively 
high  levels,  because  this  would  bring  about 
the  unhealthy  development  of  an  artificial 
production  in  certain  of  the  six  member  na- 
tions to  the  detriment  of  traditional  Imports 
from  abroad;  but  such  Is  not  our  aim.  We 
Intend  for  the  market  prices  of  European 
farm  products  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
present  French  prices,  which  are  not  too  far 
removed  from  American  prices.  In  this  way, 
if  certain  modifications  take  place  in  pres- 
ent commercial  trends,  they  will  be  limited 
to  specific  individual  sections  and  will  not 
bring  about  serious  distortions  In  general 
trade.  In  any  case,  we  have  always  thought 
that  levies,  which  are  a  sort  of  customs  duty, 
are  a  much  less  harmful  protectionist  tool 
than  the  quota  system  they  are  Intended  to 
replace,  insofar,  among  other  things,  as  the 
increase  in  productivity  which  should  be 
the  result  of  protection  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  levies  progressively. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  guar- 
antee, through  some  Infiexible  method,  a 
precise  proportion  of  American  exports  to 
Europe.  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  me 
that  you  should  be  assured,  through  a  quota 
system,  of  a  slice  of  cake  and  that  this  slice 
should  grow  at  the  same  time  as  the  cake 
Itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  shows  us 
that  a  free  market  Is  more  prosperous  and 
more  profitable  than  markets  broken  up  Into 
compartments,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
imports  will  be  greater  if  It  is  united  than  if 
It  Is  divided. 

All  of  these  questions  will  be  the  subject 
shortly  of  discussions  that  wlU  certainly  be 
difficult,  and  may  be  long.  Our  hope  is  that 
these  negotiations  may  end  In  a  liberal  so- 
lution fully  respectful  of  the  Interests  of 
all  the  pyartlcipants. 

I  would  add  that  our  Exiropean  policy  Is 
not  limited  to  the  economic  area.  We  hope 
that  out  effort  may  be  extended  to  the  polit- 
ical field,  and  later  perhaps  to  that  of  de- 
fense. The  Common  Market  will  require 
precisely  the  creation  of  a  political  organi- 
zation. On  the  other  hand,  without  such 
an  organization  It  seems  dlfBcult  to  lis  to 
hope  that  Europe  may  some  day  possess  Its 
own  military  force,  whose  use  requires  the 
establishment  of  institutions  capable  of  tak- 
ing decisions  and  Implementing  them.  It 
must  be  realized,  however,  that  the  process 
win  be  long,  but  that  at  least.  In  signing 
the  agreement  of  January  1963.  France  and 
Germany  have  set  the  example.  We  hope  It 
will  be  followed  by  our  partners. 

Such  are.  gentlemen,  the  great  Interna- 
tional choices  Prance  has  been  called  upon 
to  make.  You  can  see  that  In  a  diversified, 
confused,  and  changing  world  our  policy  is 
clear.  In  line  with  our  tradition  and  the  in- 
terests of  Western  cooperation. 

It  is  not  inspired,  as  so  many  would  like 
to  write,  by  any  desire  for  domination  or  by 
a  narrow  and  obsolete  nationalism.  Believe 
me,  it  Is  not  a  proof  of  nationalism  to  bring 
to  an  end  a  colonial  regime  and  to  recognize 
the  Independence  of  almost  20  new  nations 
In  Africa  and  Asia;  to  become  reconciled 
to  a  former  hereditary  enemy;  to  aspire  to 
a  united  economic  Western  Europe  and  to 
search  for  the  means  of  uniting  it  politically: 
to  lend  assistance  to  emerging  nations  that 
Is  twice  as  large  in  relation  to  national  In- 
come as  that  given  by  the  United  States;  to 
open  wide  our  frontiers  to  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

This  French  action  Is  Inspired  only  by  the 
desire  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  just 
peace  on  this  earth  and  to  cooperate  in  a 
fraternal  way  with  those  billions  of  human 
beings  who  continue  to  lead  a  miserable  life 
and  lack  the  essentials  In  Africa.  In  Asia,  in 
South  America.  Please  do  not  consider  our 
initiatives  as  prompted  by  a  will  to  rival  our 
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friends  and  above  all  the  United  States  or 
America. 

Of  course  free  allies.  In  the  Western  senss 
of  the  word,  although  having  the  same  ob- 
jective, can  use  different  methods  to  reach 
It,  taking  Into  account  the  historical  and 
geographical  situation  which  they  have  In- 
herited. For  Instance,  today  you  believe  tha  c 
a  dialog  between  Washington  and  Moscow  1> 
desirable  and  should  continue  In  order  Ut 
promote  what  is  called  the  detente.  We  fo: 
our  part  have  some  doubts  about  such  tac  - 
tics,  but  we  do  not  oppose  them,  because  wk 
trust  that  the  present  soundings  will  no; 
lead  you  to  unacceptable  concessions. 

In  the  same  trend  of  thought,  we  hav; 
considered  it  necessary  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Paris  and  Pelplng 
For  reasons  and  commitments  that  we  all 
know,  it  is  Impossible  for  you  to  follow  thli 
example  or  even  to  approve  of  our  move. 
You  must  nevertheless  rest  assured  that.  In 
doing  what  we  are  doing,  our  goal  is  to  servis 
the  Interests  of  the  free  world.  In  any  C£is^, 
we  do  not  accept  the  view  that  our  decislo^ 
was  prompted,  as  some  people  have  said.  b:f 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  our  ally,  th; 
United  States  of  America. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  14  years  sev  - 
eral  nations,  which  are  our  friends,  havi; 
recognized  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
They  did  not  break  their  relations  with  Pel  - 
ping  during  the  Korean  or  Indochlnese  wars . 
As  for  us,  we  did  not  follow  the  same  path 
during  this  long  period  of  time. 

Today  the  situation  is  not  the  same.  W; 
are  no  longer  facing  a  monolithic  bloc,  with 
its  head  In  Moscow.  That  Is  why  we  consider 
it  necessary  to  establish  relations  with  th  s 
other  great  power  of  the  Communist  world. 
In  recognizing  both  Soviet  Russia  and  Red 
China,  we  do  not  intend  to  interfere  in  an;r 
way  with  the  quarrels  which  divide  them,  o: 
to  play  one  against  the  other.  We  Just  ac  - 
knowledge  "the  world  as  It  is."  Moreovei. 
the  fact  of  sending  ambassadors  does  not 
imply,  according  to  French  custom,  an:r 
moral  Judgment  about  the  regime  of  th ; 
country  to  which  our  envoys  are  accredited . 
As  In  the  past,  we  continue  to  disapprove 
most  emphatically  of  all  totaJltarian  regime^. 
wherever  they  are,  and  whatever  their  methf 
ods  and  their  dealings.  But  obvlouslj 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  a  government 
exists  in  Pelping  that  controls  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  human  race. 

We  hope  that  a  new  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Western  World  and  Comj- 
munlst  China  may  be  useful,  one  day.  Oui* 
old  experience  of  Asia,  and  especially  ojf 
southeast  Asia,  has  led  us  to  believe  that 
no  peaceful  solution  can  be  found  in  th^s 
part  of  the  world  without  a  certain  degri 
of  agreement  with  China,  whatever  i 
regime  may  b«. 

Confronted  with  these  various  aspects 
French  politics  some  are  inclined  to  sayl: 
"You  are  alone  in  your  opinion;  your  nelghl- 
bors,  your  traditional  friends  themselvea, 
are  not  in  agreement  with  you." 

Well.  We  are  sometimes  alone  in  oujr 
opinion,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  meaii 
that  we  are  wrong. 

In  the  1930'8  General  de  Gaulle  was  alonp 
in  believing  that  the  Second  World  Wat 
would  make  necessary  the  use  of  tanks  ami 
the  creation  of  a  professional  army;  in  Jun; 
1940  he  was  alone,  with  Winston  Churchil 
in  proclaiming  that  the  war  was  not  flnlshei  l 
and  that  there  were  forces  still  intact  In 
the  world  which  would  tip  the  scales  in  our 
favor;  between  1941  and  1945  he  was  alone 
in  foreseeing  that  France  would  regain  her 
place  among  nations;  in  1958  he  was  forceil 
to  fight  almost  alone  against  the  colonialist 
forces  of  the  past;  in  1964  he  has  ideas  that 
not  everybody  agrees  with,  whether  on 
atomic  strategy  or  diplomatic  tactics,  espe- 
cially in  Europe  or  Asia.  Has  he  been  wron  ; 
in  the  past?     Is  he  wrong  today?     Let  u|b 
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hope  his  voice  will  be  heard,  before  history 
pronounces  its  Implacable  verdict. 

I  think,  my  friends,  that  I  have  explained 
the  decisions  taken  by  France  today.  They 
will  contribute  to  make  of  her  a  resolute 
nation  conscious  of  her  responsibilities. 
Prance,  believe  me,  by  sentiment  and  by 
interest,  remains  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
United  States,  as  she  has  never  ceased  to  be 
for  almost  two  centuries. 


ACTION  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR— OIL  SHALE 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Stennis' 
speech, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  commented  on  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  open- 
ing the  gates  at  Lake  Powell  and  releas- 
ing water  which  properly  belongs  to 
Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Colo- 
rado. I  referred  in  my  remarks  to  the 
almost  total  lack  of  communications 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
Office  and  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  Upper  Basin  States. 

While  I  was  discussing  that  point,  an- 
other example  of  the  same  policy  oc- 
curred. Yesterday  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced a  legal  opinion  by  Solicitor 
Barry,  rejecting  patent  applications  for 
more  than  200  oil  shale  mining  claims 
on  the  Colorado  Plateau. 

This  morning  newspaper  reporters  be- 
gan contacting  me  and  asking  me  for 
my  reaction  to  the  annoimcement.  The 
Secretary  or  his  Office  never  even  had 
the  courtesy  to  notify  me  or  any  of  my 
colleagues  in  Colorado.  Wyoming,  or 
Utah,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, on  the  contents  of  the  an- 
noim.cement,  what  it  concerned,  or  what 
the  legal  effect  of  it  was. 

After  several  telephone  calls  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  I  found 
someone  who  claimed  that  we  had  been 
mailed  a  copy  of  a  press  release  at  4:30 
yesterday  afternoon.  As  of  right  now — 
and  I  am  making  this  statement  as  of 
earlier  this  afternoon — I  had  not  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  that  release  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  fact,  we 
called  up  and  we  got  a  release  sent  up 
by  hand,  which  was  the  only  way  I  was 
able  to  find  out  anything  about  it  at  all. 

I  bring  the  subject  up,  not  merely  to 
be  critical,  as  I  am  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there 
apparently  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  try 
and  ignore  the  interests  of  the  four- 
State  area  in  the  most  important  nat- 
ural resources  of  that  whole  area. 
Obviously,  water  in  the  Lake  Powell  sit- 
uation is  of  extreme  importance.  It  con- 
cerns the  Department  in  the  partici- 
pating projects  in  the  whole  upper 
Colorado  River. 

That  particular  opinion,  which  is  the 
source  of  great  disagreement  within  the 
Department  itself,  is  another  effort 
merely  to  ignore  the  vital  interests  of 
our  area. 

I  should  like  to  put  it  as  plainly  as  I 
can  so  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The 
Solicitor's  opinion  deals  with  oil  shale 
patent  applications.  The  decision  has 
been  made  on  an  extremely  technical 
point.  The  Department  has  acted 
against  them  on  the  basis  that  the  as- 
sessment was  not  done  over  a  period  of 


years  from  1930  to  1935,  and  goes  fur- 
ther to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  1935,  which  said  that  the  an- 
nual assessment  work  did  not  determine 
whether  a  claim  was  valid  or  not,  could 
not  be  brought  into  the  question  be- 
cause of  a  statute  of  limitations,  and 
that  the  adverse  rulings  which  had  oc- 
curred at  that  pwint  could  not  now  be 
challenged  because  of  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

That  is  a  really  narrow  technical  point. 
It  affects  an  enormous  amount  of  acre- 
age. The  press  release  asserts  that  it 
involves  40,000  acres  of  oil  shale  land. 
That  means  that  this  now  technical 
point  will  now  be  taken  to  court,  by  the 
people  who  are  applying  it,  and  if  the 
applicants  are  successful  in  the  court 
hearing,  this  particular  defense  will  be 
overruled,  and  it  will  be  brought  before 
the  Department  again,  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  at  least  three  or  four  more 
objections  on  which  they  did  not  even 
give  a  ruling  in  the  decision. 

So  the  Department  can  delay  a  de- 
cision on  whether  the  applications  are 
valid  or  whether  they  are  not  for  as  far 
in  the  future  as  I  as  a  lawyer  can  see 
and  I  as  a  person  can  see.  Recognizing 
that  such  action  might  happen,  I  got  in 
touch  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
John  Carver,  and  talked  with  him  in  my 
office  at  some  length.  He  reported  that 
the  Solicitor  was  attempting  to  take  this 
action,  and  he  was  trying  to  persuade 
the  Secretary  that  this  type  of  action 
could  not  do  anything  to  develop  oil 
shale.  All  it  would  do  would  be  to  delay 
development.  What  the  Department 
should  do  would  be  to  take  all  of  these 
objections  and  rule  against  the  applica- 
tions, and  take  the  best  possible  case 
from  the  point  of  the  applicants  and 
then  let  it  go  to  court  and  have  the 
court  decide  the  whole  question  once  and 
for  all  and  get  it  over  with. 

At  that  point  we  would  know  whether 
or  not  we  were  to  have  development  of 
this  land. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  absolutely  correct  in  the  pro- 
cedure he  has  just  outlined.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Department  knows 
what  the  principal  objections  are.  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  present  them  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  the  court,  so  there  can 
be  a  finding  by  the  court  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  one  of  them  is  substantial 
enough  to  sustain  the  Department.  I 
thought  the  objective  we  had  in  mind 
was  to  get  oil  out  of  the  shale  as  fast 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  knows, 
for  a  good  many  years  in  the  Senate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
urging  the  development  of  our  oil  shale 
lands.  I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  economy  of  this  country  to  guar- 
antee that  the  American  people  have  the 
maximum  supply  of  oil  to  which  I  think 
they  are  entitled.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  quite  right  in  asking 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  gamut  of  the  objections 
for  the  court's  decision  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  know  he  has  fought  for  this 
development.  I  share  with  him  the  de- 
sire to  get  the  development  moving. 
This  procedure  can  do  nothing  but  delay 
it. 

There  is  another  point  involved  which 
is  difficult  for  me  to  understand.  If  the 
technical  defense  of  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations should  prevail,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible  for  the  Department  to 
take  action  to  see  that  the  statutes  and 
the  technical  difficulties  cited  in  the  de- 
fense would  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
patents  which  had  been  issued.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  40,000  acres  which 
have  been  rejected,  but  to  the  70,000 
acres  in  Colorado  which  have  already 
gone  to  patent  and  which  might  be  used 
for  the  development  of  oil  shale  right 
now. 

So  the  Department,  by  virtue  of  the 
action  it  has  taken,  has,  in  my  opinion, 
substantially  slowed  down  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  vital  natural 
resources  of  this  country. 

This  decision  very  obviously  met  a 
sharp  and  severe  battle  within  the  De- 
partment, because  the  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Solicitor's  opinion 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  Assistant 
Secretary  who  was  opposed  to  it,  John 
Carver,  was  not  there.  He  was  notified 
by  telephone.  He  at  least  had  the  cour- 
tesy, although  he  was  out  West,  to  try 
to  get  in  touch  with  me  last  night  and 
notify  me  of  what  was  happening.  But 
the  Department,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Solicitor  did  not  do  it,  even  though  they 
knew  of  the  vital  interest  of  the  Colorado 
delegation  in  this  particular  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  toning  it  down  somewhat,  a  pe- 
culiar way  to  run  a  railroad.  Here  they 
are,  at  the  executive  branch,  deter- 
mining a  policy  matter  on  a  natural  re- 
source which  should  be  handled  by  the 
Congress. 

First  of  all,  there  should  be  a  determi- 
nation of  all  the  issues  before  the  court. 
If  the  court  decides  that  the  applicants 
are  wrong  and  that  the  patent  should 
be  repealed,  perhaps  congressional  action 
would  be  necessary.  If  the  court  should 
decide  that  the  applicants  were  right 
and  that  the  patents  are  inviolable,  oil 
shell  development  could  start  on  private 
land,  rather  than  be  carried  on  imder 
leasing  arrangements  on  public  land. 

No  matter  how  one  looks  at  it,  the  De- 
partment is  taking  action,  at  the  execu- 
tive level,  which  is  designed  to  do  nothing 
more  than  slow  up  the  development  and 
downgrade  the  policymaking  function  of 
the  Congress. 

I  want  to  record  here  and  now  my 
fundamental  objections  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  De- 
partment in  this  regard.  I  armoxmce 
firmly  that  I  shall  continue  to  take 
whatever  action  I  can  to  try  to  promote 
a  policy  which  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  this  vast  natural  resource  so 
necessary  to  industrial  economy  and  so 
vital  to  the  defense  as  well  as  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  for  yielding  to 
me. 


McNAMARA'S  WAR  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Stennis' 
speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  speak  briefly  tonight  on  McNamara's 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  but  tomorrow,  if 
I  can  obtain  the  floor,  I  expect  to  speak 
at  greater  length  on  Mr.  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  escalate  the  war  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Apparently  Mr.  Nixon  has  come  back 
from  Asia  very  desirous  of  changing  the 
war  from  a  strictly  McNamara  war  to 
a  McNamara-Nixon  war.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  former  Vice  President's  pro- 
posals tomorrow,  but  tonight  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  and,  thi'ough  my 
desk,  of  the  country,  to  a  sad  letter  I 
received  from  Mrs.  Nellie  Shannon,  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.  I  shall  read  it  and  my 
answer  to  it.  make  a  few  comments 
thereon,  and  then  read  a  letter  from  the 
wife  of  a  serviceman  from  my  State. 

On  next  Wednesday  or  Thursday— I 
hope  Wednesday— I  shall  speak  at  some 
length  in  the  Senate  setting  forth  the 
international  law  problems  I  think  are 
involved  in  McNamara's  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  thesis  of  that  speech,  based  upon 
my  resesirch  of  international  law  au- 
thorities, is  that  the  United  States  does 
not  have  one  iota  of  justification,  under 
international  law,  for  killing  American 
boys  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  now  read  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Shannon : 

APRIL  5.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sie:  I  am  writing  you  for  an  answer 
to  questions  that  I  sincerely  hope  you  can 
give  me. 

I  am  also  asking  for  answers  from  Mr. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Riisk.  Mr.  McNamara,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  Senate.  Certainly,  of 
all  mentioned,  someone  can  give  a'  straight 
answer  and  not  meaningless  words  that  do 
not  amount  to  a . 

My  son,  1st  Lt.  Kenneth  A.  Shannon,  a 
helicopter  pilot,  departed  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on 
March  6.  destination  Vietnam.  Arriving 
Saigon  March  10,  and  his  operation  head- 
quarters March  12.  On  March  15  we  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of 
Army,  signed  Major  General  Lambert,  in- 
forming us  of  his  death  by  hostile  enemy 
action. 

Exactly  3  weeks  to  the  day  and  hour  my 
son  had  been  halfway  around  the  world,  in 
combat,  murdered,  sent  home,  and  burled. 

Senator  Mokse,  until  now  I,  like  thousands, 
have  viewed  the  Vietnam  situation  in  a 
passive  manner  and  even  amusement  at 
the  contradictions  of  Congress  and  State. 
One  day  announcing  to  the  world  the  situa- 
tion was  well  in  hand.  The  next,  admitting 
it  Is  a  losing  war.  But  most  of  all  continu- 
ally stating  our  boys  are  there  only  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Advisory!  Then  why  was  my  son  killed 
2  days  after  arriving  at  his  destination?  Why 
was  my  son  copilot  on  a  rocket-equipped 
UH-IB  helicopter  with  three  other  Ameri- 
can boys,  flying  cover  for  a  troop  pickup? 
Can  that  be  advising?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions I  want  an  answer  to. 

After  learning  of  my  son's  death  over  400 
people  visited  in  my  home,  all  asked  the 
same  questions.  Why?  For  what?  What 
can  be  done? 


Thousands  of  Americans  are  remembering 
the  police  action  of  Korea  and  seeking  an- 
swers. 

When  my  grandson  grows  up  and  asks, ; 
"Why  was  my  father  murdered  in  a  place 
named  Vietnam?"  How  am  I  going  to  an- 
swer? The  only  answer  I  have  now  Is  that 
our  gutless  politicians  haven't  the  courage 
to  either  go  on  in  or  get  out  of  a  place  named 
Vietnam. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

Nellie   Porter  Shannon. 
Mrs.  Leon  Shannon.  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  hard  letter  for 

anyone  to  answer.     I  know   I  did  not 

answer  it  well.     But  I  did  my  best.    I 

expressed  my  honest,  sincere  beliefs.    I 

wrote: 

APRn.  17,  1»64. 

Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Shannon. 
Lynchlnirg .  Va. 

Dear  Mrs.  Shannon:  Your  letter  of  April 
5  has,  of  course,  moved  me  very  deeply. 

You  may  know  that  for  several  weeks  I 
have  been  speaking  out  against  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  what  I  call  McNamara's  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is  in- 
excusable and  unjustified.  My  Bpeeches 
show  that  I  completely  share  the  point  of 
view  which  you  have  expressed  in  your  let- 
ter and  by  your  questions. 

I  am,  of  course,  being  severely  critlclaed 
in  some  quarters  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  my  opposition  to  American  foreleg 
policy  in  South  Vietnam.  This  policy  crosses 
party  lines  because  now  Nixon  is  advocating 
that  we  extend  the  war  into  North  Vietnam. 
However,  In  my  Judgment,  political  criticism 
of  those  of  us  who  are  opposing  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  un- 
important as  long  as  American  boys  are  dying 
in  South  Vietnam  without  justification  in 
my  opinion. 

I  arii  enclosing  tearsheets  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  containing  a  few  of  xny 
speeches. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  have  made  my 
views  in  opposition  to  McNamara's  war  in 
South  Vietnam  known  to  President  Johnson. 
Secretary  Rusk.  Secretary  McNamara.  the 
Congress,  and  I  think  through  my  speeches, 
to  the  public. 

I  realize  that  there  are  no  words  I  can 
write  to  you  that  will  give  you  any  consola- 
tion or  comfort,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know 
that  I  extend  to  you  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  assure  you  that  I  shall  continue  to  do 
what  I  can  In  an  endeavor  to  change  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  South  Vietnam  so  that 
there  will  be  brought  to  an  end  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  what  I  consider  to  be  the  \in- 
necessary  killing  of  more  American  boys. 
Yotu^  respectfully, 

Watne  Morse. 

Mr.  President,  10  days  or  more  ago  I 
had  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some  150  or  200  letters.  Some 
were  from  parents.  Some  were  from 
citizens  who  did  not  have  boys  in  South 
Vietnam.  Many  were  from  boys  in  South 
Vietnam — including  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers.  They  were  from  all  walks 
of  American  life.  The  letters  came  from 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Next  week,  I  shall  insert  In  the 
Record — and  If  denied  that  privilege,  I 
shall  read  into  the  Record — a  couple  of 
hundred  additional  letters.  The  people 
of  this  country  who  are  writing  to  pro- 
test what  I  consider  to  be  this  inexcus- 
ably unjustifiable  military  action  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam,  have  a 
right  to  petition  their  Government. 

When  people  write  letters  to  a  Senator, 
and  the  Senator  places  those  letters  in 
the   RBCcrtiD,   or    reads   them   into    the 
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Record,  the  Senator  Is  aiding  them  iki 
exercising  their  precious  constitutionil 
right  of  petitioning  their  Government. 

Tonight.  I  have  selected  two  letters.  |I 
did  not  want  a  day  to  go  by  and  thi;s 
cause  anyone  to  think  that  my  silende 
indicated  that  I  was  changing  my  mind 
in  regard  to  McNamaras  war  in  Viet- 
nam. J 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  constituent.  Jp 
this  instance,  as  in  connection  with  mo$t 
of  the  letters  which  I  had  inserted  Ijn 
the  Record  before.  I  have  deleted  the 
name.  But  again  the  letter  is  available 
to  Senators  to  read — and  the  Whi^ 
House,  too. 

I  have  deleted  certain  identifying  ref- 
erences in  the  letter  which  would  enable 
the  military  to  determine  who  the  hu$- 
band  of  this  woman  is.  As  I  said,  whffli 
I  followed  the  same  course  in  regard  \o 
the  letters  that  I  had  inserted  in  tl^e 
Record  before,  which  were  received  frotn 
servicemen.  I.  too,  know  the  tactics  of  the 
Military  Establishment  which  are  eni- 
ployed  very  frequently  in  respect  to  serr- 
icemen  who  appeal  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people  in  Congress 
for  a  consideration  of  their  problems. 

This  letter  reads  as  follows : 
Re  additional  troops  to  Vietnam. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  just  flnlslwid 
reading  the  enclosed  article  from  the  Tues- 
day Salem,  Oreg..  Capital  Journal,  and  wl|h 
to  Inform  you,  regarding  your  question,  '%b 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  planning  to 
send  additional  U.S.  troops  to  South  Viet- 
nam?" the  answer  Is  "Yes."  j 

My  husband.  Is  now  undergoing  a  5-we«lc 
guerrilla  warfare  training  period  at  the  NavBl 
Amphibious  Base  In  San  Diego.  At  the  edd 
of  this  5-week  period  of  training  In  arn^, 
survival,  brainwashing,  etc.,  he  will  be  setit 
to  South  Vietnam  for  6  months,  or  longer. 
His  7-year  military  obligation  would  haVe 
been  completed  this  year  If  he  returns  frojn 
Vietnam.  His  former  ship  tried  to  get  His 
transfer  canceled  as  he  had  only  be^n 
aboard  It  exactly  1  year  and  since  he  hfes 
such  a  short  time  left,  but  they  were  told 
"No."  His  rate  as  damage  control  diver  aire 
of  little  value  in  this  new  role  of  killing.  M 
it  has  been  established  he  will  not  be  divitig 
and  his  diving  pay  has  been  taken  away.  IJls 
group  is  a  crew  of  6-8  on  a  PT  boat  to  go  ip 
and  down  the  rivers  and  coast  to  shoot  ip 
the  Junks  carrying  supplies,  etc..  to  the 
North  Vietnam.  His  call  to  me  last  night 
was  regarding  his  drawing  up  of  his  wljll. 
since  Americans  have  a  $2,000  price — dead<— 
on  their  heads,  was  rather  startling  to  rHe. 
at  the  age  of  27,  with  our  3  Va -year-old  son. 

Obviously,  these  new  assignments  are  anjy- 
thlng  but  voluntary  since  the  chief  assigned 
to  my  husband's  PT  boat  is  42  years  c^d 
and  was  having  his  retirement  papers  dra^n 
up  when  he  was  told  to  go.  He  tried  to  get 
his  orders  canceled  having  already  serv|Bd 
in  2  wars,  but  was  told  to  "be  qvUet,"  or  Ills 
retirement  would  be  "cut."  A  fine  alternia- 
tlve  after  spending  20  and  more  years  of  l^is 
life  In  service  for  his  country. 

Thank    you.    Senator    Morse,    for    takltig 
time  to  read  these  true  statements  from  ohe 
who  knows  what  is  happening. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Next  week  I  shall  show  that  the  tVo 
letters  which  I  have  inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord tonight  are  but  samplings.  I  say  Ito 
Senators  tonight:  "You  carmot  run  away 
from  this  policy  question.    You  will  ha|ve 


to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  whether 
you  want  to  or  not,  because  the  people 
of  this  country  will  count  you.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  entitled  to  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's participation  in  McNamara's 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  have  you  Senators 
tell  them  by  what  international  law  right 
we  are  in  there.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  have  you  Senators  tell 
them  what  Is  happening  to  our  signature 
on  the  U.S.  charter.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  ask  you  Senators  to  tell  them 
what  kind  of  record  the  Secretary  of 
State  really  made  in  Manila  this  past 
week  in  respect  to  SEATO." 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  last  night,  and 
I  repeat  tonight,  that  the  memorandum 
he  sent  to  the  United  States  was  not 
worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on.  I 
said  last  night,  and  I  repeat  tonight, 
that  it  is  a  misleading  document,  because 
there  never  was  brought  up  ofiBcially  in 
that  SEATO  meeting  a  proposal  to  have 
the  signatories  to  SEATO  assume  their 
obligations  under  the  protocol  agree- 
ment which  they  signed  when  the 
SEATO  Treaty  was  entered  into,  they 
assumed  a  mutuality  of  obligation  in  re- 
spect to  the  protocol  agreement  that 
brought  South  Vietnam  into  being,  hold- 
ing that  it  was  an  area  of  mutual  con- 
cern and  interest. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  trying  to  lean  on 
the  reed  that  Diem  asked  us  to  come  in. 
First  of  all,  Diem  was  nothing  but  a 
puppet,  just  as  General  Khanh  is  noth- 
ing but  a  puppet  of  the  United  States. 
Being  Invited  by  puppets  to  proceed  to 
shoot  and  to  engage  in  hostilities  does 
not  give  us  any  International  law  right 
to  be  in  there  or  to  do  so.  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  win  convince  Senators  on  the  in- 
ternational law  question  when  I  discuss 
this  subject  next  week. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  McNamara's  war  In  South  Vietnam 
spells  out  an  ugly  term — "International 
political  expediency."  It  should  have  no 
place  in  American  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly with  the  glorious  record  we 
have  set  over  the  years  In  standing  up 
against  resort  to  the  jungle  law  of  force 
by  way  of  military  action  for  the  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute  that  threatens  the 
peace  of  any  area  of  the  world,  and 
through  that  area  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  imderstand 
it.  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  under- 
stand it.  We  finally  recognized  an  ob- 
ligation to  go  through  the  United  Nations 
with  regard  to  Cyprus.  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  that  I 
was  sorry  that  we  let  a  Communist  leader 
be  the  first  to  propose  it. 

We  know  that  the  Communist  leader 
of  Russia  deals  In  the  stock  of  trade 
of  expediency  whenever.  In  his  opinion, 
it  serves  Russia's  purposes.  We,  as  a 
practice,  do  not.  That  is  why  I  dislike 
to  see  our  record  so  scarred  and  blem- 
ished by  the  course  of  action  we  are  fol- 
lowing In  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  from  the  very  be- 
ginning with  regard  to  South  Vietnam 
should  have  been  that  we  lay  before  the 


United  Nations  an  affirmative  proposal 
for  the  United  Nations  to  take  over  the 
peacekeeping,  that  the  United  Nations 
assume  its  responsibility  of  making  clear 
to  Russia.  Red  China,  North  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  any  other  country  that  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  peace 
is  that  of  the  United  Nations.  We  ought 
to  have  been  strengthening  It.  rather 
than  circumventing  it. 

I  said  last  night,  and  I  quickly  mention 
it  tonight,  that  I  never  expected  to  live 
so  long  as  to  hear  responsible  people 
in  the  United  States  talk  about  U.S.  face 
saving.  I  thought  that  was  supposed  to 
be  an  oriental  psychological  characteri- 
zation. Since  when  is  American  face 
saving  more  important  than  the  right? 
Since  when  is  American  face  saving  more 
important  than  saving  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican boys? 

As  the  grief -stricken  mother  of  that 
lieutenant  pilot  killed  in  South  Vietnam 
put  It  so  well:  "Advisory!" 

Why  are  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam?  We  all  know  better.  I  do  not 
like  deception  and  hypocrisy.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  us  pretending.  We  are  in  a 
war  in  South  Vietnam — a  shooting  war. 

I>ay  before  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gritening]  placed  in 
the  Record  figures  to  show  that  at  the 
rate  we  are  now  going,  we  can  count,  at 
the  same  tempo,  on  a  least  91  American 
boys  being  killed  every  month  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  merely  a  descriptive 
statistic.  It  is  only  based  upon  a  mathe- 
matical calculation  of  what  is  happening. 

When  we  get  a  proposal  from  Nixon 
to  escalate  the  war.  watch  out.  The  real 
danger  is  that  that  91  a  month  can 
quickly  have  some  ciphers  added  to  the 
first  two  figures.  I  believe  it  is  never 
too  late  to  do  what  is  right.  I  believe  it 
is  never  too  late  to  change  a  wrong 
policy. 

I  am  aghast  also  at  the  argimients 
that  are  made  to  me  in  the  cloakroom 
and  at  some  of  the  meetings  I  have  been 
addressing  across  the  country.  I  intend 
to  continue  to  address  them,  for  I  shall 
give  two  speeches  this  weekend  in  this 
country  against  the  policies  of  Mc- 
Namara's war  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
shall  offer  no  apologies  to  anyone  for  the 
speeches.  In  my  judgment,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  a  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
issue. 

I  am  aghast  when  I  am  told  It  is  too 
late  to  change;  that  we  have  gone  too 
far.  We  have  surely  gone  too  far ;  but  we 
could  never  go  too  far  to  change.  That 
is  my  point.  I  wanted  to  say  these  few 
words  tonight.  I  say  them  with  a  heavy 
heart,  because  so  far  as  my  administra- 
tion is  concerned,  the  record  is  perfectly 
clear  that  I  agree  with  It  probably  99 
percent  of  the  time  both  on  major  and 
minor  Issues.  But  I  believe  our  par- 
ticlpatioii  in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
is  a  colossal  historic  mistake,  and  I  want 
to  see  my  administration  reappraise  it. 
review  it,  and  consult  with  our  friends. 

I  should  like  to  see  my  administration 
consult  with  our  friends  around  the 
world  to  see  what  interest  and,  I  hope, 
support  we  could  get  to  try  to  bring  an 
end  to  McNamara's  war  by  adopting  a 
procedure  of  taking  it  to  an  extraordi- 
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nary  meeting  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
see  if  we  cannot  have  the  United  Na- 
tions recognize  that  It  is  a  question  of 
peacekeeping  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  I  said  last  night,  I  am  not  an  "over- 
nighter."  I  realize  that  we  cannot  draw 
out  and  leave  a  vacuum  until  the  United 
Nations  moves  In.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  appreciated  if  we  made  it  clear 
that  we  will  seek  to  maintain  the  peace 
until  the  United  Nations  takes  jurisdic- 
tion. I  should  think  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  ask  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
two  signers  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  Paki- 
stan, Thailand,  and  the  Philippines,  three 
more  signers  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  other  two 
signers,  along  with  the  United  States, 
to  agree  voluntarily  to  send  in  some 
peacekeeping  forces  as  a  temporary  gap 
approach  until  the  United  Nations  can 
take  the  official  action  which,  in  my 
judgment,  the  United  Nations  would 
have  to  take  under  the  charter. 

Once  the  matter  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  United  Nations,  I  believe 
that  under  the  charter  the  United  Na- 
tions would  have  no  other  course  than 
to  proceed  to  take  jurisdiction  of  South 
Vietnam,  seek  to  maintain  the  peace,  and 
join  in  helping  South  Vietnam,  as  I  want 
to  help  South  Vietnam,  in  the  years 
ahead  to  develop  a  system  of  economic 
freedom,  so  that  the  people  eventually 
can  become  self-governing  and  be  free 
of  the  military  Fascist  regime  which  the 
United  States  is  supporting  in  South 
Vietnam  by  maintaining  in  power  a  to- 
talitarian tyrant  who  provides  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  with  no  semblance 
of  freedom. 

That  is  why  it  pains  me  to  hear  people 
in  the  United  States,  who  do  not  know 
the  facts,  talk  now  and  then  about  sup- 
porting freedom.  Does  anybody  believe 
we  are  supporting  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam?  Apparently  two  vicious  to- 
talitarian systems  are  engaged  in  a  civil 
war.  But  so  far  as  human  rights  are 
concerned,  there  are  no  more  human 
rights  under  a  military  dictatorship 
based  upon  the  philosophy  of  fascism 
than  there  are  under  the  vicious  meth- 
ods of  totalitarianism  and  communism. 
Human  rights  exist  under  none  of  those 
systems. 

Yes,  I  want  to  support  freedom;  and 
I  believe  the  best  way  to  build  for  the 
day  when  freedom  can  come  to  pass  in 
South  Vietnam  is  to  get  the  United 
Nations  in  and  the  United  States  out. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 
Report  on  Propehtt  AogtrismoNs  of  Emss- 

OENCT    SrrPPLKES    AND    EQUIPMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  property  ac- 


qiUsltlons  of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1964; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Unnbcessart  Interest  Costs  In- 

CTJRBEO  Because  or  Improper  Retention  or 

Certain  Overpayments 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  Interest  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Government  because  of  Im- 
proper retention  of  overpajmaents  by  Bur- 
roughs Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  dated  April 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract With  S.  G.  Leoffler  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession  con- 
tract with  the  S.  G.  Leoffler  Co.,  to  operate 
golf  courses  and  provide  related  facilities 
and  services  in  the  areas  administered  by 
the  National  Capital  Region,  National  Park 
Service  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession  Con- 
tract   WriHiN    Cape    Hatteras    National 

Seashore 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession 
contract  to  operate  the  Oregon  Inlet  Fishing 
Center  within  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Smithsonian 
iNSTmmoN 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid 
by  that  Institution,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI LEGISLATURE 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follows: 

HoiTSE  Concurrent  Resolution  46 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  immedi- 
ately take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  to 
the   citizens  of  this  Nation   an  opportu- 
nity by  constitutional  amendment  to  de- 
termine  whether  or   not  prayer  shall   be 
permitted     In     the     public     schools;     to 
urge  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States  to 
join  In  this  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress;  and  to  provide  for  sending  copies 
hereof  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  Members  of  the 
Mississippi   Congressional   Delegation,   the 
attorneys   general    of   each   of   the   States 
of  the  Union,  and  to  each  of  the  leglsla- 
txires  of  the  various  States  of  the  Nation 
Whereas    no   clvUlzation.    no    government 
and  no  nation  has  ever  existed,  nor  could 
they  be  possible,  without  a  fundamental  and 
profound  recognition  of  and  reverence  for 
some    authority,    some    Ideal,    some    being, 
superior    to    the    Individvial    which    In    our 
national  heritage  we  have  expressed  as  a  be- 
lief In  and  dependence  upon  Almighty  God; 
and 

Whereas  our  national  tradition  and  her- 
itage of  public  &ad  civic  prayer  give  pvir- 
pose  and  meaning  to  our  Union  as  a  na- 
tion, without  which  we  could  only  suffer 
the  anarchy  or  tyranny  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples In  less  enlightened  parts  of  the  world; 
and 


Whereas  education  is  a  worthless.  If  not 
evil  and  dangerous  thing.  If  limited  to  merely 
the  dissemination  of  factusd  information 
without  the  expression  and  understanding 
of  ideas,  ideals,  theories,  customs  and  be- 
liefs of  other  men,  whether  designated  as 
being  of  a  religious  natTire  or  by  some 
other  appellation;  and 

Whereas  none  of  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  Individual  rights  and  clvU  liberties 
of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States  were 
designed  or  Intended  to  prohibit  prayer  In 
the  schools  or  any  other  public  place,  so  long 
as  no  citizen  Is  coerced  Into  a  participation 
therein  inconsistent  with  his  own  beliefs; 
and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  had  occasion,  upon  June  26,  1962, 
in  its  decision  rendered  in  the  case  of  Engel, 
et  al.  V.  Vitale,  et  al.,  No.  468  upon  the 
docket  of  its  1961  October  term,  to  so  con- 
strue our  Constitution  as  to  prohibit  public 
prayer  in  public  schools;  and 

Whereas  an  Identical  resolution  has  been 
p>assed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  it  Is  the  desire  and  Intent  of 
this  resolution  to  join  with  our  sister  State 
In  this  endeavor:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  (the  Senate  con- 
curring  therein),  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  It  Is  memorialized  to 
immediately  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  an 
opportxinlty,  by  way  of  a  proposition,  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  determine 
whether  or  not  public  prayer  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  several 
States;  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  and  the  at- 
torney general  of  every  State  of  the  Nation 
are  hereby  virged  to  Join  in  this  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  officially  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  congressional  delega- 
tion, to  the  attorney  general  of  each  State 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  each  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
March  26,  1964. 

Walter  Sillers. 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  April  8,  1964. 

Carroll  Martin. 
President  of  the  senate. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  2745.  A  bUl  to  save  historic  buildings, 
sites,  and  antiquities,  to  provide  a  program 
of  preservation  and  restoration  of  works  of 
art  owned  by  the  United  States  and  to  pro- 
vide high  standards  of  archltecttiral  excel- 
lence 1«  design  and  decoration  of  Federal 
public  buUdings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HAYDEN: 

S.  2746.  A  bill  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  host  the  39th  World  Shooting  Champion- 
ships in  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  McOOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MuNDT) : 

S.  2747.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Jewel  Cave 
National  Monument  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  revise  the  boundary  thereof,  and 
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for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  whii 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appew 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  J|r 

MClNTYRE)  : 

S.   2748.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Donald 
Schultz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2749.  A  bill  providing  an  equitable  baiils 
for  the  sale  to  collectors  of  standard  silver 
dollars   now   held   In   the   Treasury;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 

S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
Indian  fishing  rights;  and 

S.J.  Res.   171.     Joint  resolution  regarding 
Indian  fishing  rights;   to  the  Committee 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  wh»n 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


April  17 


PRESERVATION  OP  HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS.  SITES.  AND  ANTIQ- 
XnTIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intio- 
duce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  program  of  preservation  and 
restoration  of  certain  works  of  art. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2745)  to  save  historic  bui:  d- 
ings.  sites,  and  antiquities,  to  provide  a 
program  of  preservation  and  restoration 
of  works  of  art  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  high  standards  of 
architectural  excellence  in  design  and 
decoration  of  Federal  public  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit  :ee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  title 
of  the  bill  is  "To  save  historic  buildirgs, 
sites,  and  antiquities,  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  preservation  and  restoration  of 
works  of  art  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  high  standards  of  arctii- 
tectural  excellence  in  design  and  decora- 
tion of  Federal  public  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  bUl  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
study  done  in  my  office  with  various  Gjv- 
ernment  departments,  the  Pine  /rts 
Commission,  and  the  offices  of  several 
other  Senators,  including  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pei.lI. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits] 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (  VIr. 
Humphrey  ] . 

I  believe  the  bill  will  make  a  very  real 
contribution,  if  it  can  be  enacted,  to  the 
cultural  development  of  the  buildings  iind 
other  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUi 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week,  to  afford 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  joi^  in 

sponsoring  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witnout 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


JEWEL  CAVE  NATIONAL  PAR^ 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 


senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  1  Mr. 
MuNDT],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument 
in  western  South  Dakota  and  to  redesig- 
nate It  Jewel  Cave  National  Park.  It  is 
clearly  an  outstanding  national  speleolo- 
gical phenomenon. 

On  Maich  12. 1  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  exploration  of  this  cave  in  the 
Black  Hills  by  Herb  and  Jan  Conn  indi- 
cated that  it  has  a  cubic  content  of  at 
least  1  billion  cubic  feet  and  probably  a 
thousand  miles  of  passages. 

The  cave  volume  has  been  estimated 
by  flows  of  wind  in  and  out  of  the  ap- 
erture when  the  barometer  rises  and 
falls. 

I  have  had  a  vei-y  surprising  expe- 
rience since  making  that  announce- 
ment. I  have  discovered  that  this  is  a 
Nation  of  skeptics  and  disbelievers.  The 
veracity  of  my  report  to  the  Senate  has 
been  questioned  by  citizens  in  several 
parts  of  the  land. 

A  spelunker  in  Philadelphia.  Pa- 
wrote  me  that  the  existence  of  more 
than  16  miles  of  passages  could  not  be 
accurate  as  only  16  miles  was  indicated 
on  official  maps  of  Jewel  Cave. 

According  to  the  same  logic,  the  world 
is  flat,  because  the  official  maps  showed 
it  to  be  before  Columbus  went  on  his 
therefore  obviously  foolhardy  voyage  in 
1492. 

A  Mr.  John  Hall.  Jr.,  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
has  written  me,  and  I  quote : 

This  story  about  the  cave  with  1.000  miles 
of  passages  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I 
ever  read.  I've  always  felt  politicians  as 
a  group  are  intrinsically  unintelligent,  but 
this  takes  the  cake.  You  ought  to  issue 
a  retraction. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand a  Texan  having  trouble  with  the 
estimates  on  Jewel  Cave.  Considering 
where  he  is  from.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  he  regards  the  statement  as  ridicu- 
lous because  the  claims  are  so  small. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  unable  to  cor- 
respond with  Mr.  Hall,  because  he  gave 
me  no  street  address  in  Dallas. 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Olin  Rudolph,  president  of  the  Carls- 
bad. N.  Mex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On 
March  16  he  wired  me: 

Greatly  unimpressed  by  your  claim  of  huge 
cave  in  South  Dakota.  Similar  claims  made 
In  past  but  all  such  caves  haven't  yet 
equaled  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park 
Pheasant  hunters  from  here  have  been  visit- 
ing South  i;tokota  for  years  and  report  find- 
ing nothing  larger  than  gopher  holes.  Gust 
of  wind  you  report  probably  hot  air  from 
enthusiastic  South  Dakotans. 

On  the  following  day,  I  replied  to  Mr. 
Rudolph ; 

Your  Jealous  telegram  re  South  Dakota's 
greatest  of  all  caves  only  proves  you  have 
bats  In  your  cavities.  Sorry  all  States  can't 
be  lands  of  infinite  variety  like  ours.  Hope 
New  Mexicans  will  continue  to  come  to 
South  Dakota  to  hunt  pheasants,  view  Black 
Hills.  Badlands,  world's  greatest  sculpture 
on  at  Mount  Rushmore,  Great  Lakes  of  the  Mls- 
the     sourl.  world's  largest  cave  and  myriad  other 


attractions  and  to  relieve  their  boredom  with 
bats  and  saltcedars. 

Sympathetically  yours. 

Okoroe  McGovirn. 

In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  President,  the 
discoveries  at  Jewel  Cave  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  a  speleological  wonderland.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in.serted 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak.,  Dally  Journal  on  Sunday. 
March  22  by  Mr.  Don  Hlpschman,  of  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Highways, 
giving  further  details  of  the  explora- 
tions, size  and  telling  of  the  bizzare  and 
heretofore  unknown  formations  which 
have  been  found  in  the  cave. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter of  the  size  of  the  cave  beyond  con- 
troversy within  the  next  few  weeks.  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  making  available  the 
necessary  scientific  equipment  to  record 
barometric  pressures,  wind  velocities  and 
other  data  necessary  to  make  an  accu- 
rate calculation  of  the  cubic  content. 
The  fact  is  that  in  my  earlier  announce- 
ment I  used  the  minimum  estimated 
size.  The  preliminary  calculations  have 
indicated  a  cavern  of  1  to  3  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  content.  By  the  time  the 
bill  I  have  just  introduced  can  be 
brought  to  a  hearing,  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  irrefutable  proof  of  the  size  of  the 

CflVG 

Exploration  of  the  cave  has  been  sus- 
pended because  of  the  distances  from  the 
portal  which  are  now  involved  in  going 
any  farther.  The  Park  Service  hopes  to 
develop  a  new  entrance,  which  will  pro- 
vide public  access  to  some  of  the  newly 
discovered  rooms  in  the  cave  and  provide 
a  new  base  for  further  exploration  of  the 
seemingly  endless  passageways. 

I  regret  that  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord does  not  print  pictures.  The  article 
I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  includes 
photos  of  "Penn  Station."  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  cave,  and  of  a  hollow  stalag- 
mite, one  of  the  several  unique  forma- 
tions discovered  in  the  new  areas  which 
were  heretofore  unknown. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2747)  to  redesignate  the 
Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  revise  the 
boundary  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mttndt)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  McGov- 
ern is  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Jour- 
nal, Mar.  22.  19641 
Biggest  Cave? 
(By   Hon.    Don    Hlpschman.    South   Dakota 
Department  of  Highways) 

A  cave  In  South  Dakota's  Black  Hills  that 
a  few  years  ago  was  simply  a  rather  small 
and  not-too-mterestlng  hole  In  the  ground 
Is  turning  out  to  be  a  significant  geologic 
find. 

It's  also  becoming  something  of  a  never- 
ending    Odyssey    for    the    husband-and-wlfe 
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spelunking  team  of  Herb  and  Jan  Conn  of 
Custer  who  have  done  most  of  the  perll- 
rldden  explorations. 

The  cave  Is  Jewel  Cave,  part  of  the  1.274- 
acre  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  in  the 
rugged  Hell's  Canyon  area  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  Black  Hills. 

The  Conns'  explorations,  which  began  in 
1959.  have  found  four  formations  which  are 
unique  In  the  United  States,  and  which  may 
be  unique  In  the  world. 

Plus  they  have  mapped  13>4  miles  of  new 
p.-issages  and  have  uncovered  leads  to  others 
that  will  total  hundreds  of  miles  under- 
ground and  may  well  be  the  largest  cave  on 
earth. 

The  Conns  make  their  estimates  of  size 
based  on  the  wind  flow  In  and  out  of  Jewel 
Cave. 

When  the  barometer  Is  rising,  wind  rushes 
Into  the  Jewel  labsrrlnth,  and  when  it  falls, 
the  wind  flows  out.  Measuring  the  aperture 
of  the  cave,  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  moves  In  one  direction  or 
another,  makes  It  poeslbe  to  estimate  cave 
volume. 

Evidence  gathered  this  way  Is  not  conclu- 
sive, and  no  real  measure  of  the  miles  Inside 
Jewel  can  be  done  until  the  explorations  are 
finally  complete. 

Wind  has  moved  out  of  Jewel  at  high  veloc- 
ity for  as  much  as  3  days  on  end,  though, 
and  from  this,  the  Conns  have  estimated 
the  cave's  total  volume  at  one  billion  cubic 
feet  of  space,  which  would  mean  nearly  1.000 
miles  of  passage. 

The  figures  on  volume  are  so  staggering 
that  many  cave  experts  discount  them  at  this 
stage  as  far  too  enthusiastic.  They  say  Jewel 
may  fall  far  short  of  that  much  space,  but 
they  admit  Its  size  is  "tremendous,  simply 
tremendous,"  and  they  say  it  with  awe. 

Jewel  is  an  incredible  cave,  though,  from 
what  the  Conns  have  found  thus  far.  Among 
the  four  new  formations  are  bizarre  hollow 
stalagmites,  gorgeously  beautiful  sclntllUtes. 
hydromagneslte  "balloons"  which  even  Walt 
Disney  would  hesitate  to  put  In  one  of  his 
fantasy  movies,  and  stalactite-and-flow- 
stone  combinations  growing  on  crystal- 
covered  walls. 

With  only  a  small  fraction  of  Jewel's  total 
underground  wilderness  explored  In  the  IS '4 
miles  of  passage  mapped  to  date,  chances  are 
good  other  unique  formations  will  be  found. 

EXPLORATION   BANNED 

At  the  moment,  though,  all  explorations 
have  been  banned  by  direct  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  Washington  headquar- 
ters. 

The  cave  is  strictly  off  limits  to  every- 
body— string-pullers,  speleological  author- 
ities, VTP's.  and  brass  of  any  kind.  Even  the 
Conns  are  Included  In  this  flat,  though  they 
continue  to  work  In  the  cave  marking  routes 
they  have  located  so  far. 

The  reason  is  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
cave. 

It  wanders  in  a  three-dimensional  maze 
over  four  main  levels,  and  is  boobytrapped 
with  tricky  areas  such  as  the  "Trap  Door" 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  cave  from  Intruders. 

The  Conns  have  had  to  travel  long  pas- 
sages pinched  down  to  a  mere  hand's  span, 
and  say  that  one  can  get  hopelessly  lost  in  a 
matter  of  moments.  Prom  the  cave's  only 
known  entrance  to  the  farthermost  point 
of  the  explorations,  the  Conns  say  there  are 
more  than  9,000  combinations  of  routes. 
And  nearly  all  these  routes  branch  off  into 
areas  no  one  has  ever  been  in. 

Even  National  Park  Service  rangers  have 
been  barred  from  probing  the  cave.  National 
Park  Service  authorities  say  that  any  Injtiry 
Incapacitating  a  person — even  as  slight  as  a 
sprained  arm  or  leg — coxild  b«  fatal  because 


of  the  extreme  dlfflculty  of  sending  In  rescue 
teams. 

The  best  any  rescuers  could  do — provided 
they  could  even  locate  the  victim — would  be 
to  shoot  him  full  of  morphine  and  drag  him 
out.  perhaps  breaking  bones  on  the  way  out. 
according  to  Jess  Lombard,  superintendent 
of  Wind  Cave  National  Park  at  Hot  Springs 
who  also  has  Jurisdiction  over  Jewel  Cave, 
some  35  miles  from  his  headquarters. 

APPROPRIATION 

After  a  new  entrance  Is  cut  from  the  sur- 
face into  the  farthermost  explored  areas,  ex- 
plorations win  be  resumed,  and  tours  de- 
veloped through  some  of  the  exotic  new 
rooms  with  the  new  formations  and  cathe- 
dral-like dimensions,  but  until  then  no- 
body— but  nobody — gets  Into  Jewel's  new 
areas. 

How  soon  the  new  entrance  will  be  cut  de- 
pends on  congressional  appropriations  for  the 
work.  Senator  Karl  Mundt  has  requested 
$255,000  to  develop  the  cave.  Senator  George 
McGovERN  plans  a  bill  to  change  the  designa- 
tion from  a  national  monument  to  a  national 
park. 

The  geologic  characteristics  of  the  Black 
Hills'  area  point  to  vastness  yet  untouched 
inside  Jewel.  Indeed,  the  cave  may  escape 
South  Dakota  and  run  well  Into  Wyoming 
inside  a  limestone  shelf  that  encompasses 
the  dome-shaped  granite  upthrust  of  the 
Black  Hills  like  a  necklace.  It  may  also 
connect    to  Wind    Cave. 

There  are  dozens  of  caves  in  the  Black 
Hills — Wind.  Rushmore,  Crystal.  Wonderland. 
Sitting  Bull.  Bethlehem.  Wildcat.  Stagebarn, 
etc. — and  Lombard  thinks  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity they  were  all  Joined  before  water  cutting 
valleys  separated  them. 

Jewel  Cave  was  first  discovered  by  gold 
prospectors  In  1900.  and  turned  over  to  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  national  monu- 
ment area  In  1933. 

With  Wind  Cave  National  Park  nearby  and 
much  more  developed,  the  National  Park 
Service  used  Jewel  Cave  for  "primitive"  tours 
that  covered  about  900  feet  and  lasted  about 
an  hour  and  15  minutes. 

In  1958  and  1959,  the  undergrotmd  bound- 
aries of  Jewel  began  to  be  extended  when  a 
number  of  rangers  made  new  svirveys. 

conns'  interest 

Herb  and  Jan  Conn  became  interested 
when  one  of  their  ranger  friends  Invited  them 
on  some  of  the  explorations.  Herb  holds  a 
degree  in  engineering  from  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  Jan  Is  a  talented  composer  and 
musician.  Both  are  mountain-climbing  en- 
thusiasts, which  brought  them  to  the  Black 
Hills  originally. 

As  they  worked  with  the  rangers  in  the 
earlier  explorations,  they  became  "hooked"  by 
the  cave  and  the  constant  satisfaction  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  Conns'  wry  humor  Is  marked  in  names 
they've  given  the  rooms  and  passages — Sun 
Burn  Haven,  Eerie  Boulevard,  the  Squeege 
Room.  Long  Winded  Passage.  Thin  Man's 
Misery,  the  Einstein  Tube  (which  goes 
through  a  visible  floor  level  to  one  unseen,  or 
into  the  "fourth  dimension") ,  Treasm-e  Aisle, 
etc. 

Some  of  the  names  follow  this  close  de- 
scription, such  as  the  Snow  Bowl  which  is 
vivid  with  aragonlte  frostwork  so  delicately 
hung  from  the  walls  and  celling  that  even 
the  Blight  heat  of  the  carbide  lamps  causes 
It  to  shower  to  the  floor  in  deep  layers. 

Some  are  a  bit  more  esoteric,  such  as  the 
Sewing  Room,  which  boasts  gypsum  crystal 
needles  in  huge  clumps,  with  some  individ- 
ual needles  two  feet  long. 

Penn  Station.  Carnegie  Hall.  King  Kong's 
Cage.  th«  Hub,  Shady  Acres,  and  the  Hippo- 
drome are.  of  course,  the  large  rooms.    These 


have  some  very  resf>ectable  dimensions.  The 
Hub  is  over  250  feet  long  and  more  than 
150  feet  wide,  and  Its  "spokes"  radiate  into 
a  series  of  passages. 

UNIQUE     formations 

The  large  rooms  in  Jewel  Cave  found  so 
far  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  some  of  the 
enormous  "reefed  arch"  rooms  of  caves  in 
the  southwestern  United  States,  though. 

What  makes  Jewel  unique  is  Its  formations 
(and  perhaps  its  volume  if  estimates  prove 
out  in  exploration). 

The  "pseudomltes"  as  the  Conns  call  them 
are  a  case  in  point. 

In  a  side  passage  off  King  Kong's  Cage  on 
March  1,  1963,  the  Conns  found  a  long  row 
of  strange  and  quite  large  stalagmites, 
covered  with  a  knobby  calcite  "popcorn," 
and  standing  10  to  12  feet  high  In  a  rough 
line. 

These  had  large  fiuted  holes  through  them, 
open  at  the  top,  with  some  of  the  holes  ex- 
tending as  much  as  18  Va  feet  into  the  floor 
below. 

The  National  Speleological  Society  said  It 
had  never  had  any  such  formations  reported 
before. 

No  one  has  any  positive  idea  of  how  they 
happened  to  be  there,  except  they  seem  to 
have  been  deposited  on  a  vertical  column  of 
empty  air. 

Herb  speculates  that  dripping  water,  if  not 
already  saturated  with  dissolved  material, 
can  dissolve  a  hole  in  limestone.  If  It  is 
saturated,  it  can  deposit  the  material  and 
build  up  a  stalagmite. 

"In  this  case,  both  processes  seem  to  have 
gone  on  at  the  same  time,  the  hole  getting 
deeper,  and  the  stalagmite  getting  higher," 
he  says. 

Jan  named  them  "pseudomltes"  because, 
as  she  says.  "They're  not  really  stalagmites — 
a  real  stalagmite  is  usually  formed  from 
water  dripping  off  a  stalactite,  and  there 
aren't   any   stalactites    above    these." 

The  National  Park  Service  dubbed  them 
"logomltes"  because  of  their  resemblance 
to  a  hollow  log 

The  scintilUtes  were  the  first  uniisual 
formation  the  Conns  discovered,  those  on 
April  14,  1962.  A  whole  room  of  a  deep  red 
color  was  found.  The  scintilUtes  are  groups 
of  red  helictites  covered  with  a  sparkling 
layer  of  tiny  quartz  crystals.  They  are 
unique  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
unique  In  the  world. 

In  July  1962.  the  Conns  made  another 
find — a  wet  room  beneath  a  stream  bed  was 
completely  covered  with  hundreds  of  silvery 
hydromagneslte  balloons.  "It  looked  as  If 
somebody  had  plastered  the  walls  with  bub- 
ble gvun."  Jan  said. 

The  balloons  have  a  shell  only  about  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  resemble 
either  a  balloon  or  cocoon.  Even  stranger 
than  their  weird  appearance  Is  that  while 
most  of  them  appear  to  be  lnfl.ated.  some 
have  collapsed,  as  If  a  gas  had  escaped  from 
them.  Herb  speculates  there  may  be  some 
gas-generating  bacteria  connected  with  the 
balloons.  These,  too,  had  never  been  re- 
ported before  to  the  National  Speleological 
Society. 

Stalactites,  flowstone,  and  crystal-covered 
walls  are  common  in  many  caves,  but  the 
combination  of  all  together  is  also  unique, 
and  occurs  several  places  through  Jewel  Cave. 

These  discoveries  spurred  the  Conns  on. 
Their  work  was  both  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme and  exhavistlng.  Going  by  the  qiilck- 
est  route  to  the  farthermost  point  of  their  ex- 
plorations means  a  5-hour  trip.  Add  to  that 
10  hours'  work  for  fruitful  mapping  and  new 
explorations,  and  the  return  trip,  and  you 
have  a  20-hotir  test  of  human  flber.  And  the 
Conns  have  made  more  than  250  such  tripe. 
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The  ever-new  discovery  has  also  been!  a 
source  of  fnistratlon.  Each  trip  to  a  new 
area  revealed  new  leads.  Because  of  ti|ne 
and  distance,  they  have  had  to  leave  Uteraflly 
hundreds  of  these  unexplored.  They  foimd 
that  the  more  they  knew  about  the  cave,  the 
more  there  was  to  know. 

MEAGEB    rUKDS 

As  the  cave  began  to  unravel  before  thlelr 
probing,  the  National  Park  Service  made  Its 
meager  research  funds  avsU^lable  to  the 
Conns  to  survey  and  map  what  they  foujid, 
but  In  4  years,  this  amounted  to  less  than 
$2,000.  or  about  40  cents  an  hour  apiece — for 
Incredibly  hard,  dangerous,  and  demanding 
work  Inside  the  cave.  They  estimate  Utiey 
have  spent  an  equal  amount  of  time  In  wbrk 
above  ground,  transcribing  notes,  drawing 
maps,  and  recording  other  cave  data.       { 

No  more  research  funds  are  available  uitU 
the  ban  on  explorations  Is  lifted,  but  the 
Conns  are  eager  to  continue  In  the  cavej  as 
long  as  they  can  because  of  the  bone-deep 
excitement  of  the  work  they  are  doing.     I 

Jan.  In  speaking  of  their  work,  says  Jeiwel 
is  more  than  "a  pair  of  grungy  spelunk^s" 
can  ever  explore  completely,  and  Is  hopeful 
of  enlisting  full-scale  expeditions  to  catry 
the  work  forward.  : 

What  a  large  assault  by  a  corps  of  nro- 
fessional  geologists  and  spelunkers  will  force 
Jewel  to  reveal  Is  a  matter  for  speculation. 
What  has  been  found  so  far  makes  Jewel  <>ne 
of  the  most  exciting  and  beautiful  cave3  In 
America,  and  if  any  cave  can  outdo  supefla- 
tives.  Jewel  seems  the  most  likely  candidate. 


INDIAN    FISHERIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  designed  to  establish 
that  State  statutes,  rules,  and  regu|la- 
tions  relating  to  hunting  and  fish  ng 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  necessary  for 
conservation  in  certain  areas.  This 
would  authorize  State  regulation  of  ,he 
time  and  manner  of  fishing  outside  an 
Indian  reservation  when  such  regula- 
tions are  for  the  purpose  of  conservat  ion 
and  are  equally  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons. 

I  also  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  on  the  same 
subject  prepared  at  the  request  of  my 
staff  after  consultation  with  conserva- 
tionists and  sports  fishermen.  This  sec- 
ond approach  provides  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  Indian  treaty  rights  to  fish  at  all 
usual  and  accustomed  places  in  common 
with  other  citizens.  It  is  a  different  ap- 
proach from  the  first,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  committee  to  have  both  resolutions 
before  it  during  the  consideration  of 
this  fisheries  problem.  I  also  asked  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  prepare 
an  estimate  and  I  quote  from  their  re- 
ply: 

We  have  been  unable  to  place  a  dollar 
value  on  the  Indian  fishery  since  this  in- 
cludes commercial  as  well  as  sub8ist*nce 
fishing.  It  also  Includes  Indian  fishing  on 
and  off  the  reservation.  We  are,  howijver, 
enclosing  a  table  giving  some  information  on 
the  size  of  the  catch  for  certain  speclea  for 
certain  years,  and  the  prices  in  1962|.  I 
might  also  call  your  attention  to  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  •36.980.- 


395.32  for  the  loss  of  Indian  fishery  rights 
caused  by  the  construction  of  the  Dallas 
Dam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  two  resolutions,  and  a  chart 
showing  the  Indian  fishery  statlstica  for 
the  State  of  Washington  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  office  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Washington  dated 
October  16.  1963.  and  a  statement  from 
the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Fisheries  dated  October  22.  1963.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolutions  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolutions, 
chart,  communication,  and  statement 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolutions.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Magntjson.  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follow : 

S.J.  Rxs.  170 
Joint  resolution  regarding  Indian  fishing 

rights 
Whereas  article  III  of  the  treaty  of  June  9. 
1855.  with  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians  ( 12 
Stat.  951)  provides  that  "The  right  of  taking 
fish  at  all  usual  and  accustomed  places.  In 
common  with  citizens  of  the  Territory  [Is 
secured  to  said  Confederated  Tribes  and 
Bands  of  Indians]";  and 

Whereas  article  III  of  the  Medicine  Creek 
Treaty  of  1855  (10  Stat.  1132)  provides  that 
"The  right  of  taking  fish,  at  all  usual  and 
accustomed  grounds  and  stations.  Is  further 
secured  to  said  Indians.  In  common  with  all 
citizens  of  the  Territory";  and 

Whereas  article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Point 
Elliott  of  1855  (12  Stat.  927)  provides  that 
"The  right  of  taking  fish  at  usual  and  ac- 
customed grounds  and  stations  Is  further  se- 
cured to  said  Indians  In  common  with  all 
citizens  of  the  Territory";  and 

Whereas  similar  language  is  contained  In 
other  Indian  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  while  such  treaty  language 
"leaves  the  State  with  power  to  Impose  on 
Indians,  equally  with  others,  such  restric- 
tions of  a  purely  regulatory  nature  concern- 
ing the  time  and  manner  of  fishing  outside 
the  reservation  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
servation of  fish,  it  forecloses  the  State  from 
charging  the  Indians  a  fee  of  the  kind  In 
question  here"  (Tulee  against  Washington. 
315  U.S.  681   (1942)  );  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  cited  with  approval  Its  Tulee 
decision  as  a  holding  that  off-reservation 
fishing  rights  reserved  by  treaty  are  subject 
to  Stat©  regtUatlon  (Village  of  Kake  and 
others  against  Egan,  docket  nxxmbered  3,  Oc- 
tober term  (1961) )  and  further  litigation  on 
the  subject  should  not  be  necessary:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  accordance 
with  and  In  furtherance  of  the  purpoces  of 
any  treaty  with  American  Indians  that  se- 
cures to  them  a  right  to  take  fish  at  all  usual 
and  Sbocustomed  places.  In  conunon  with 
other  citizens,  the  States  Involved  are  au- 
thorized to  enact  and  to  enforce  lawB  of  a 
pxurely  regulatory  nature  concerning  the  time 
and   manner  of  fishing  outside  an  Indian 


reservation  that  are  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
servation of  fish,  and  that  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  Indians  and  all  other  cltlaens  with- 
out distinction.  St^te  legislation  enacted 
pursuant  to  this  law  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
In  furtherance  of  and  not  In  derogation  of 
the  treaties  Involved. 


8  J  Rn   171 
Joint  resolution  regarding  Indian  fishing 

rights 
Whereas  article  III  of  the  treaty  of  June  9, 
1885.  with  the  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians  (12 
Stat.  981)  provides  that  "the  right  of  taking 
fish  at  all  usual  and  accustomed  places.  In 
common  with  cltlBens  of  the  Territory"  Is 
secured  to  said  Indians;  and 

Whereaa  article  III  of  the  Medicine  Creek 
Treaty  of  1884  (10  Stat.  1132)  provides  that 
"The  right  of  taking  fish,  at  all  usual  and 
accustomed  grounds  and  stations.  Is  further 
secured  to  said  Indians.  In  common  with  all 
citizens  of  the  Territory";  and 

Whereas  article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Point 
Elliott  of  1888  (12  Stat.  927)  provides  that 
"That  right  of  taking  fish  at  usual  and  ac- 
customed grounds  and  stations  Is  further 
secured  to  said  Indians  In  common  with  all 
citizens  of  the  Territory";  and 

Whereas  similar  lang\iBge  is  contained  In 
other  Indian  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  while  such  treaty  language 
"leaves  the  State  with  power  to  Impose  on 
Indians,  equally  with  others,  such  restric- 
tions of  a  purely  regulatory  nature  concern- 
ing the  time  and  manner  of  fishing  outside 
the  reservation  as  are  necessary  for  the 
conservation  of  fish.  It  forecloses  the  State 
from  charging  the  Indians  a  fee  of  the  kind 
In  question  here"  (Tulee  against  Washing- 
ton. 315  U.S.  681  ( 1942) ) ;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  extended  litiga- 
tion regarding  the  scope  of,  and  the  limi- 
tations on.  the  States'  authority  to  regulave 
the  treaty  right  In  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional guidelines,  the  most  recent  cases 
being  Malson  against  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  314  F.  (2) 
170  (1963)  certiorari  denied,  375  U.S.  829 
(1963),  and  Washington  against  McCoy.  387 
Pac.  2d  942  (1963),  petition  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari pending,  and  such  litigation  has  not 
resolved  the  issues;  and 

Whereas  Congress  could  by  legislation  re- 
solve the  Issues  either  (1)  by  prescribing  the 
kind  of  reg\ilatlon  that  may  be  Imposed  on 
the  exercise  of  these  treaty  rights  In  order 
to  conserve,  protect,  and  develop  the  fishery 
resource,  or  (2)  by  providing  for  the  re- 
linquishment and  extinguishment  of  these 
treaty  rights  by  purchase  and  the  payment  of 
Just  compensation  therefor;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  relinquishment  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  these  treaty  rights  by  ac- 
quisition and  the  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation therefor:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  oT 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  purchase  from 
any  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group  that  la  en- 
titled to  exercise  a  right  secured  under  any 
treaty  to  take  fish  at  all  tisual  and  accus- 
tomed places,  in  common  with  other  citizens, 
a  relinquishment  and  extinguishment  of 
such  right,  or  to  acquire  such  right  by  con- 
demnation. 

Sec.  2.  In  purchasing  or  acquiring  a  treaty 
right  under  the  first  section  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  value  of  such  right,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  Just  compensation  to 
the  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group,  shall  be  the 
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current  average  annual  market  value  of  the 
fishery  resources  taken  under  such  right  by 
such  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group  multiplied 
by  twenty-five.  Such  current  average  annual 
noarket  value  shall  be  determined  from  the 
three  moet  recent  consecutive  calendar  years 


for  which  satisfactory  data  is  avaUable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  chart,  communication,  and  state- 
ment presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as 
follows: 


Indian  fithery  statistics  in  the  State  of  Washington 


SpecH"!! 


Chinook' 

Chum 

rink 

.■silver 

.><oclcey«> 

Total  salmon 


Average 
annual 
catch 
(number 
offish). 
1958-62 


.'>2,403 
65,602 

105.  (W6 
36.219 


314. 987 


Averajre 

weight 

per  nsh 

(pounds) 


16 
8 
5 
8 
6 


Average 

annual 

total 

weight 

(pounds) 


838.448 
536. 8S6 
277,936 
840.688 
217. 814 


Price  per 
poand. 

1962 


$0.50 
.18 
.22 
.30 
.42 


2, 699, 921 


Total 
average 
annual 

value 


$419. 224. 00 

94.  596. 48 

61. 145.  70 

252. 206. 40 

91.271.88 


918,444.46 


1  Includes  Chinook  reported  from  the  Columbia  River,  from  Bonneville  to  the  Dalles  Dam,  by  several  tribes:  and 
Including  both  spring  and  ftiU  runs. 

N'oTF.  -  The  above  datA  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Washington  Department  of  Fisheries  for  1962  and 
supplement<yl  from  other  sources. 


Statk  or  Washington. 
Department  or  Pisheriks, 
Olympia,  Waxh..  October  22, 1963. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  Basically,  the 
State  Is  not  quarreling  with  reservation  fish- 
eries at  this  time,  although  their  control  and 
Integration  with  the  State's  regulation  would 
greatly  enhance  the  fisheries  resource  for  the 
Indians  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  citizens. 

Our  most  difficult  and  rapidly  growing 
problem  at  this  time  Is  the  "off-reservation" 
fisheries  being  pursued  by  the  Indians. 
Those  fisheries  In  this  category  that  have 
caused  the  most  attention  in  recent  months 
and  that  have  caused  near  violence  in  some 
cases  Include  the  recent  attempt  on  the 
Green  River  by  the  Muckleshoot  Indians. 
This  fishery  has  been  temporarily  halted  by 
Injunctive  action.  I  can  only  hope  at  this 
time  for  permanent  restraint.  The  Puyallup 
fishery  is  a  second  example  of  the  large  ex- 
pansion of  an  Indian  fishery  with  no  re- 
straints. This  fishery  started  in  1953  and 
has  now  virtually  destroyed  the  Puyallup 
runs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  fishery  was 
Instrumental  in  causing  the  Muckleshoots  to 
move  to  the  Green,  since  the  Stuck  River, 
tributary  to  the  Puyallup,  is  the  historic 
fishery  for  the  Muckleshoots.  Single  season 
catches  in  the  Puyallup  Indian  fishery  have 
Included  25,000  sliver  salmon;  10,000  Chinook 
salmon:  and  several  hundred  chum  salmon. 
The  five  or  six  Indians  oi>erating  this  fishery 
have  received  as  high  as  875.000  to  $100,000  in 
a  single  year  for  their  efforts. 

Another  recent  rapid  expansion  of  an  In- 
dian fisherj'  has  taken  place  on  the  Columbia 
River  above  Bonneville  Dam  where  no  com- 
mercial fishery  is  allowed.  This  Indian 
fishery  started  several  years  ago  and  con- 
ducted largely  by  Yakimas  Is  still  growing 
rapidly.  Diiring  one  recent  aerial  svirvey, 
121  gill  nets  and  set  nets  were  observed  above 
Bonneville.  Their  catch  this  year  was  over 
20.000  Chinook  salmon.  The  tribe  has  made 
some  attempt  at  regulation  but  have  no 
scientific  basis  and  are  tailored  largely  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Indian  fishermen.  This 
fishery  offsets  any  gains  made  by  regulation 
in  the  lower  river  for  spawning  purposes. 

The  Klickitat  River  is  another  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  virtual  destruction  of  a  fish 
rtm.  The  Federal  Government  has  Invested 
over  S2  million  in  this  river  In  a  salmon 
hatchery  and  an  elaborate  fishway  system. 
This  year  the  Indians  were  fishing  at  the  fish- 
way  entrances  and  on  nearly  every  rock  on 


down  to  Its  confluenc*  with  the  Columbia 
River.  Our  hatchery  was  only  able  to  get 
several  hundred  fish  this  year  while  the  In- 
dians caught  and  sold  thovisands. 

The  Skagit  River  is  seeing  the  same  thing. 
In  addition  to  an  intense  gill  net  and  trap 
fishery  near  the  mouth  by  the  Swinomlsh 
Indians,  the  so-called  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  is 
currently  fishing  the  spawning  grounds  hard 
with  gill  nets  and  set  nets  It  is  also  their 
practice  to  stretch  nets  from  bank  to  bank 
in  the  tributaries  and  then  drive  the  fish 
from  their  spawning  nests  into  the  net  with 
stones  and  clubs.  Aerial  surveys  of  the 
Skagit  this  year  revealed  800  to  900  salmon 
nests  in  an  index  area  where  5.000  nests  are 
normally  seen. 

We  feel  that  only  Congress  can  clarify  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  in  these  areas  off  the 
reservations.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the 
treaties  intended  them  to  fish  under  the 
white  man's  control  when  In  these  areas.  It 
is  certain  that  if  this  control  is  not  achieved 
soon,  we  will  not  have  to  be  worried  about 
negotiating  with  the  Japanese  and  Russians 
over  high  seas  fisheries  for  salmon.  They 
win  have  been  destroyed  on  the  spawning 
grounds  at  home  by  uncontrolled  Indian 
fisheries. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  use  to 
you  and  urgently  hop>e  that  Congress  will 
enact  this  legislation  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  to  enable  our  efforts  at  salmon  con- 
servation to  succeed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  C.  Starlund, 

Director. 


State  or  Washington, 
Olympia,  Wash..  October  16, 1963. 
Hon.  Waeken  G.  Magkuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  enclosing  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  for  congressional  action  which 
the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  of  the  State  of  Washington 
feel  would  resolve  the  present  Indian  fishery 
problems.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Indian 
fishery  has  expanded  greatly  in  recent  times 
due  to  certain  court  decisions  and  is  reaching 
such  proportions  as  to  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  anadromous  fishery  resource  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  legal  history  giv- 
ing rise  to  this  situation  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. 

Until  1942,  we  had  experienced  no  problem 
In  applying  State  oonservation  measures  to 


Indian  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
year,  the  U5.  Supreme  Court  rendered  Its 
decision  In  a  case  entitled  Tulee  v.  Washing- 
ton, 315  VS.  681.  In  the  Court's  own  lan- 
guage, the  treaty  provisions  guaranteeing  the 
Indian  tribes  the  right  to  fish  at  their  usual 
and  accustomed  grounds  in  common  with  the 
whites  was  subject  to  the  following  interpre- 
tation: 

"We  think  the  States'  construction  of  the 
treaty  is  too  narrow  and  the  appellant's  too 
broad:  that  while  the  treaty  leaves  the  State 
with  power  to  Impose  on  Indians  equally 
with  others  such  reetrlctions  of  a  purely 
regulatory  nature  concerning  the  time  and 
manner  of  fishing  outside  the  reservation  as 
are  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  fish.  It 
foreclosed  the  State  from  charging  the  In- 
dians a  fee  of  the  kind  in  question  here." 

The  Tulee  case,  supra,  was  subsequently 
cited  by  the  U£.  Supreme  Court  with  ap- 
proval In  Village  of  Kake  v.  Egan,  869  UjS.  60 
(1962). 

Prom  the  foregoing  decisions,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  State  does  have  the  power  to  apply 
its  fishery  conservation  laws  to  Indians  fish- 
ing at  their  "usual  and  accustomed" 
grounds  "where  necessary  for  conservation." 

Although  the  State  does  have  such  power, 
the  problem  of  when  such  conservation  laws 
or  regulations  may  be  applied  remains  \in- 
resolved  due  to  further  interpretation  of  the 
Tulee  language  by  other  Federal  courts. 

Unfortunately,  the  emphasized  language 
of  the  Tulee  case,  supra,  has  subsequently 
t)een  Interpreted  by  other  Federal  courts  to 
mean  that  the  State  must  assume  the  bur- 
den of  proving  a  conservation  law  It  at- 
tempts to  apply  to  a  treaty  Indian  fishing  at 
his  "xisual  and  accxistomed"  grounds  is  "nec- 
essary for  conservation." 

In  Makah  Indian  Tribe  v.  Schoettler,  192 
F.  2d  224  (9th  Clr.  1961)  the  court  Issued  an 
Injunction  prohibiting  the  enforcement  of 
Washington  fishing  regulations  prohibiting 
Indians  fishing  at  their  usual  and  acciis- 
tomed  grounds  on  the  Hoko  River.  The 
court  held  that  the  State  must  assume  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  regulation  In 
question  (the  regulation  prohibited  all  fUh- 
Ing  in  the  river  except  by  hook  and  line) 
was  "necessary  for  conservation"  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  and  further  held  that  the 
State  had  not  sustained  Its  burden  of  proof. 

MaiBon  v.  Confederated  Tribes  of  Umatilla 
Reservation,  F.  2d  (9th  Clr.  1963)  held  that 
regxilations  restricting  fishing  In  off-reeerva- 
tlon  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers  could  not  be  applied  to  them  because 
of  the  usual  and  accustomed  ground  treaty 
provisions.  In  this  case  the  State  contended, 
through  Its  expert  witnesses,  that  the  high 
value  of  brood  stock  necessary  to  preserve 
the  runs  of  &sh  coupled  with  the  extreme 
vulnerability  of  the  fish  on  the  spawning 
beds  Justified  closing  these  streams  during 
the  spawning  seasons.  It  was  argued  that 
the  area  closure  regulation  In  question  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  resource.  The  court  rejected 
these  contentions,  holding  that  the  State 
had  failed  to  prove  the  regulation  was  nec- 
essary for  conservation  and  also  indispen- 
sable for  the  preservation  of  fishery  resources. 
The  court  stated : 

"Therefore,  while  a  restriction  of  the  fish- 
ing activities  of  the  plaintiffs  must  be  indis- 
pensable, as  required  by  the  treaty  (Tulee  v. 
Washington,  supra) ,  a  restriction  of  the  flah- 
Ing  activities  of  other  citizena  of  a  State  la 
valid  if  merely  recMonable,  as  required  by 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  U.8  Constitu- 
tion." 

This  oaae  is  preaently  on  a^ftp—l  to  the 
XJB.  Supreme  Court. 

Tlie  M»'"»b  caae,  aupra,  struck  down  tix* 
attempted  application  of  a  gear  limitation 
regulation    and   the    Umatilla   oaae,    Mipra, 
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struck   down  the   attempted  application  cf 
an  area  limitation  regulation. 

The  net  Import  of  these  two  caaes  U  that 
the  State  not  only  must  sustain  the  burdea 
of  proving  Its  flsh  conservation  laws  an! 
regulations  are  "necessary  for  conservation" 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  but  also  must 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  theile 
Is  no  alternative  method  that  can  save  tne 
resource  from  extinction.  Conceivably  this 
would  mean  that  non-Indians  could  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  fishery  as  an  "alternate 
method  of  regulation."  The  State  also  must 
prove  that  the  application  of  its  laws  is  "In- 
dispensable" to  the  preservation  of  the  fish- 
ery resource.  Presumably,  if  a  few  fish  rt- 
main,  the  "indlspensabllity"  test  oould  ndt 

be  met.  I 

What  has  happened  here,  in  essence.  Is 
that  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  shiftAi 
from  a  violator  of  valid  State  laws  to  toe 
State  to  prove  necessity  for  conservation. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  that  thete 
is  a  presumption  of  iinconstitutlonality  ©f 
all  State  conservation  laws  aa  they  are  ap- 
plied to  treaty  Indians  at  their  usual  ajid 
accustomed  grounds.  Because  of  the  extreme 
need  to  retain  control  over  all  fishing  effor^ 
on  the  anadromous  fishery,  both  the  depart- 
ment of  fisheries  and  the  department  of  gacie 
in  the  State  of  Washington  strongly  ur*e 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  give  serlois 
consideration  to  the  enclosed  proposed  bill 
which  would  accomplish  a  shifting  of  tae 
burden  of  proof  in  these  Indian  fishery  ca«f  s 
so  that  the  State  would,  once  again,  be  ab|le 
to  apply  Its  laws  equally  to  all  of  its  cltt- 
zens  whether  Indian  or  non-Indian  outside 
a  reservation. 

Any  comments  or  suggestions  which 
may  have  concerning  the  enclosed  bill  wc 
be  greatly  appreciated.     Of  course,  any  : 
ther  information  or  assistance  from  either 
the  departments  will  be  immediately  fort" 
coming  upon  yovir  request. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  O'Connell, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the  treat 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  t 
Indian  tribes,  particularly  as  they  ap 
to  my  State.  They  are  the  same  ty 
treaties.  Most  of  them  were  entered  i 
with  the  tribe  over  100  years  ago.  fr 
1850  to  1858.  Of  course,  the  treaties 
still  on  the  books.  They  must  be  in- 
spected. They  are  treaties,  but  the  co:i- 
ditions  have  changed  a  great  deal.  Tlis 
is  similar  to  discrimination  in  revenie. 
There  are  very  few  Indians  who  are  de- 
spoiling some  of  the  very  fine  salmon  aJ  id 
steelhead  trout  streams  in  the  area.  "Vl^e 
are  merely  suggesting  to  them  that  thjey 
practice  conservation,  and  that  they 
treated  like  everyone  else,  and  that 
be  treated  like  they  are  being  treated, 
consistent  with  the  treaties. 

Msmy  treaties  between  the  Fedei  al 
Government  and  the  Indian  tribes,  a  id 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  contain  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  right  of  taking  flsh.  at  all  usual  and 
accTostomed  grounds  and  stations,  is  furtlier 
secured  to  said  Indians.  In  common  with  all 
citizens  of  the  State  or  territory. 

This  right  of  the  Indians — the  right  of 
taking  fish  at  all  usual  and  accustomed 
grounds — was  purchased  by  them  very 
dearly,  through  giving  up  two-thirds  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  They  cededi  to 
the  United  States  a  vast  territory  which 
has  contributed  much  to  the  economy]  of 
our  country. 
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These  treaties  were  entered  into  with 
the  Indian  tribes  over  100  years  ago. 
from  1850  to  1858.  These  treaties  are 
still  on  the  books  today.  They  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  and  they  must 
be  respected  and  preserved. 

These  treaties  have  the  same  weight 
and  effect  as  does  any  otlier  treaty  Uiat 
we  have  ever  entered  into. 

The  only  concession  reserved  to  the  In- 
dians was  the  right  of  taking  fish  at  all 
usual  and  accustomed  grounds  and  if 
they  are  to  be  deprived  of  any  part  of 
this  right  tliey  should  be  properly  com- 
pensated. 

This  is  an  "aboriginal  right"  that  they 
have  possessed  since  time  immemorial 
and  this  right  is  just  as  compensable  as 
any  real  right  that  any  of  us  have  ever 
owned. 

I  have  a  great  appreciation  of  the  good 
citizenship  of  the  Indians  of  my  State 
and  I  take  no  issue  here  with  treaty 
rights  to  fish  on  Indian  reservations  and 
accustomed  fishing  grounds.  I  believe 
these  treaties  are  a  part  of  our  heritage — 
but  solely,  in  support  of  fish  conserva- 
tion. I  believe  that  these  treaties  should 
fit  present  day  conditions  in  the  overall 
consideration  for  maintaining  our  fish- 
ery resources. 

American  historians  agree  that  so 
bountiful  were  fisheries  resources  in  our 
early  history  that  settlers  could  not 
conceive  that  the  supply  would  ever 
be  seriously  impaired.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  presumption  was  not  well 
founded.  Nature  could  not  compensate 
for  the  exploitive  commercial  and  per- 
sonal uses  made  by  man  of  the  flsh. 
Natural  breeding  and  spawning  areas 
have  been  destroyed  as  our  country  has 
been  settled  more  densely.  Industriali- 
zation has  resulted  in  waterway  pollu- 
tion. Particularly  damaging  to  migra- 
tory fish  life  has  been  the  construction 
of  dams  and  water  diversions  for  power 
and  irrigation  purposes. 

As  our  fish  runs  began  to  decline,  as 
the  results  of  over  fishing  became  evi- 
dent, it  became  necessary  to  limit 
catches,  to  limit  days  of  fishing — and  all 
of  these  practices  have  been  observed 
and  respected  by  all  citizens — with  the 
exception  of  a  small  segment  of  our 
Indian  fishermen. 

With  conservation  and  management  of 
our  great  flsh  wealth  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  guarantee  its  sui'vival, 
I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Indian  fisheries  be  managed  as  a 
part  of  the  total  management  picture 
and  that  in  contrast  to  the  fears  of  some 
persons,  this  management  ^vill  benefit 
the  Indians  as  well  as  their  neighbors. 

An  immediate  action  plan  to  modify 
the  effects  of  the  unregulated  Indian 
fishery  is  imperative.  That  change  is 
necessary  is  indisputable — and  there  are 
many  Indians  who  are  in  agreement  with 
our  conservation  agencies. 

I  believe  that  the  two  Senate  joint 
resolutions  that  I  have  today  submitted 
for  appropriate  reference  will  provide  a 
starting  point  for  consideration  of  a 
workable  and  fair  solution  to  this  most 
vexatious  question. 

In  my  mind  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Indian  has  historic  special  fish- 
ing rights  and  that  these  rights  must  be 


respected.  However.  I  believe  that  these 
rights  mu.st  be  reviewed  In  the  light  of 
conservation  today,  so  that  the  few — 
fewer  than  l>j  percent  of  the  Indians— 
wlu)  arc  under  neither  tribal  nor  State 
controls  do  not  destroy  these  fisheries 
for  thcm.selves,  their  fellow  tribesmen 
and  everyone  else. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  April  9  and  16.  1964,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Lauschk. 
Mr.  McOee.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Morton, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2720)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  to  eliminate  further  waiver 
of  fuel  use  charges  and  to  establish  a 
minimum  charge  for  leasing  atomic  fuel 
to  producers  of  power  for  sale.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss  on  April  9. 1964. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

Statement  by  him  of  his  Income  and  finan- 
cial holdings. 

Article  entitled  "Quality  Stabilization." 
published  In  the  Wallpaper  &  Wallcoverings 
magazine. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Israel  are  celebrating  their  16th  birth- 
day today — another  milestone  in  human 
advancement. 

Israel  is  still  a  young  state.  Its  days 
are  filled  with  action  and  progress.  Its 
doors  are  open  to  Jewish  refugees  escap- 
ing from  discrimination  and  persecution. 
And  its  doors  are  also  open  so  that  Israel 
envoys  may  go  out  to  carry  their  nation's 
message  to  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
This  is  the  message  that  peoples  can  ad- 
vance to  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
through  cooperation  and  in  freedom. 

We  like  to  believe  that  each  year  that 
Israel  lives  free  from  hostilities  on  her 
borders  brings  Israel  closer  to  peace.  But 
the  celebration  of  Israel's  birthday  today 
is  clouded  by  the  realization  that.  16 
years  after  her  creation.  Israels  neigh- 
bors still  refuse  to  recognize  her.  still 
threaten  her  with  destruction.  Indeed, 
in  the  last  few  months  the  dangers  seem 
to  have  increased.  Once  again,  Arab 
leaders  have  reaffirmed  their  determina- 
tion to  liquidate  Israel  and  to  continue 
to  acquire  weapons  to  make  that  possi- 
ble. These  threats  cannot  go  unnoticed. 
Silence  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  threat 
of  aggression. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Arabs  will  recon- 
sider and  that  some  day  soon  they  may 
come  to  realize  that  cooperation  with  Is- 


rael is  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  the 
peoples  in  the  Middle  East.  Let  us  help 
them  to  that  realization  by  making  It 
clear  that  the  United  States,  both  by 
guarantee  and  aid,  is  determined  to  re- 
inforce Israels  security.  At  that  time, 
as  we  aid  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East,  let  us  consistently  advocate  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  a  settlement. 
Peace  must  come  and  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  bring  it  about. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESSES  EVERY  DAY 

NEXT  WEEK  UNTIL  10  A.M.  EACH 

DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  on  Satur- 
day it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  Mon- 
day, and  that  when  it  concludes  its  busi- 
ness each  day  next  week  it  recess  and 
that  it  meet  each  day  at  10  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  10  Aid.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate;* 
vmder  the  order  previously  entered,  took 
a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  April 
18,  1964.  at  10  o'clock  am. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Statement  by  Senator  Mots  of  Hi$  Income 
and  Financial  Holdings 


lationshlps.  and  every  other  matter  which 
might  be  a  basis  for  conflict  of  interest.  I 
know  of  no  conflict  of  Interest  on  my  part. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or    TTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  April  17,  1964 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  years,  several  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  voluntarily  made  public  a  state- 
ment of  income  and  financial  holdings. 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  such 
a  statement  on  my  part  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Moss 

Like  Caesar's  wife,  a  VS.  Senator  should 
be  above  suspicion.  I  have,  therefore,  filed 
with  the  Senate  a  statement  of  my  financial 
income  and  holdings  and  of  my  business  con- 
nections. 

I  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $22,500  from 
the  D.S.  Senate.  I  earn  $788.66  annuaUy  In 
reserve  training  pay  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have  earned 
approximately  $1,000  as  honorariums  for 
speeches. 

I  receive  no  income  from  the  practice  of 
law  or  from  any  business.  Upon  my  election 
to  the  Sen?te.  I  withdrew  from  the  law  prac- 
tice entirely  and  since  then  have  received  no 
Income  of  siny  kind — present  or  future — from 
the  law  prfictice.  My  name  remains  on  the 
door  of  my  old  law  firm,  but  I  have  had  no 
connection  with  or  knowledge  of  the  firm's 
business  since  1958.  I  resigned  from  the 
boards  of  two  corporationf  and  sold  my  stock 
when  elected  to  the  Senate  I  now  have  no 
connection  with  or  income  from  any  busineBs 
corporation.    i>artnershlp.   or  proprietorship. 

My  wife  and  I  own  an  equity  of  about 
$4,000  in  the  honie  in  which  we  live  in  Mary- 
land I  also  own  an  unimproved  lot  In  Holla- 
day.  Utah,  having  a  value  of  less  than  $500. 

Besides  our  household  and  personal  effects. 
we  own  a  1959  Rambler  American  and  a  1960 
Comet.  We  own  U.S.  savings  bonds  of  face 
value  of  $1,250,  a  savings  account  of  $3,244.53. 
and  TnaintJ^ln  a  fluctuating  checking  account 
between  $900  and  $3,300. 

We  tiave  two  sons  in  college  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  one  son  in  junior  high  school 
in  Maryland:  and  our  daughter  is  married 

I  think  that  the  contents  of  this  financial 
disclosure  indicate  why  I  felt  no  compelling 
reason  to  make  it  sooner.  I  believe,  however, 
that  all  public  officeholders,  and  those  who 
seek  public  crfBce.  should  make  full  discloeure 
of  their  income,  financial  aaeets.  business  re- 


Qvality  Stabilization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF   KENTITCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  17.  1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
24  Members  of  the  House  and  the  11  Sen- 
ators who  are  sponsoring  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  none  is  more  sincere 
and  hard  working  in  his  efforts  to  enact 
this  vital  legislation  than  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mt.  KuchelI,  the  Senate's  assistant 
minority  leader. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
trade  journal.  Wallpaper  and  Wallcover- 
ings, my  colleague  analyzed  the  terms 
and  scope  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
and  offered  his  reasons  for  supporting 
this  legislation.  This  article  should  be 
read  and  studied  by  everyone  who  seeks 
a  solution  to  the  current  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation's  retailers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

QuALrrr  Stabtlbation  :    New  Bill  May  Re- 
lieve   Decorating     PEomjcTS    Dealer     of 

Competition   Woes 

'  By  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  ) 

(Growing  numbers  of  decorating  products 
dealers  across  the  coimtry  have  expressed 
fear  that  they  wiU  be  hard  liit  by  unscrupu- 
lous mercliandising  tactics  at  the  hands  of 
discounters.  Some  dealers  feel  that  their 
operations  are  relatively  unaflected  by  dis- 
count competition;  however,  the  appearance 
of  many  brand-name  decorating  products 
on  discounter's  shelves  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  apprehension  m  many  quarters 
of  the  pamt  and  wallpaper  field.  Will  loss- 
leader  selling,  bait  advertising  and  the  use 
of  well-known  product  names  by  price  cut- 
ters force  many  independent  paint  and  wall- 
paper dealers  out  of  business?  The  answer 
is  an  emphatic  "Yes,"  many  industrymen 
and  retailers  assert.  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel.  a  California  Republican,  feels  that 
the  best  interests  of  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers of  paint  and  wallpaper  would  beat  be 


served  by  the  quality  stabilization  bill  now 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee.  Here,  in  an 
exclusive  article  for  Wallpaper  and  Wall- 
coverings, Senator  Kuchel  explains  the  pro- 
vision of  the  measure  and  tells  why  he 
strongly  supports  it.) 

Let  ine  state  very  plainly:  I  am  firmly 
committed  to  a  vigorous,  competitive  free 
enterprise  sjrstem. 

Today,  small  business — an  essential  ptirt 
of  our  American  free  enterprise  system — is 
being  purhed  toward  economic  extinction. 
There  Is  more  than  a  casual  relationship  be- 
tween this  skyrocketing  rate  of  retail  busi- 
ness failures,  and  unfair,  deceptive  practices 
prevailing  in  the  distribution  of  trademark, 
brand,  and  name  products.  If  small  busi- 
ness in  America  should  be  plowed  under, 
a  bruising  blow  would  be  dealt  our  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise.  Regrettably, 
there  is  very  real  trend  in  this  direction. 

It  wUl  probably  come  as  a  siuprise  when 
I  sav  that  each  day  of  the  year  in  America 
some  1,200  retail  establishments  and  other 
small  businesses  close  their  doors  forever  be- 
cause of  the  distributional  malady  ttiat  has 
invaded  our  economic  bloodstream.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  this  land  of  abundant 
opportunity  when  the  marketplace  is  so  di^ 
organized  that  438.000 — nearly  one-half  mll- 
lioD — businesses  fall  each  year. 

With  these  failures  are  the  concomitant 
increases  in  unemployment,  new  additions  to 
the  welfare  rolls  and  many  other  human  and 
economic  disruptions. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  6  mUlion 
unemployed  in  a  nation  that  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world"'  How 
can  we  as  a  nation  hope  to  employ  gainfully 
that  static  6  percent  of  our  work  force  which 
is  unable  to  find  Jobs  if  we  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent these  1,200  dally  business  failures? 

threat    or   MASS   MERCHANDISERS 

The  mass  merchandisers  say  that  by  1970 
they  will  take  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  80 
percent  of  the  retail  business  of  the  country. 

An  acknowledged  expert  even  predicts  that 
by  1966  about  50  giant  retail  organizations 
will  control  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
retail  volume  in  practically  all  major  mer- 
chandise classifications. 

One  of  these  huge  discount  chains  lays  it 
right  on  the  line  as  to  its  practices.  Ite 
president  has  stated  bluntly : 

"We  plan  to  own  and  operate  our  own 
traffic  appliance  departments.  It  •will  be 
simply  a  loss-leader  operation.  We  are  go- 
ing to  take  a  percentage  of  the  store  items 
that  win  Identify  value  and  use  them  as 
giveaways  to  build  an  image." 

Thus,  this  gentleman  confirms  the  use  of 
two  ingredients  in  the  merchandising  for- 
mula. The  first  is  the  low  price,  oftentimes 
a  loss-leader  baiting  price,  used  In  part  to 
give  the  false  impression  that  all  of  the 
store's  prices,  for  all  of  its  multitude  of 
products,  are  also  bargains.  The  second  in- 
gredient Is  the  use  of  a  reputable  brand  n&me 
as  the  bait. 
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The  pricing  policies  of  the  discount  hou^ 
may  present  deceptive  attractiveness  to  thie 
public,  but  the  long-range  result  is  almo^ 
certain  to  be  a  reduction  In  competition-^ 
and  greater  monopolistic  concentration  Ifa 
distribution  at  severely  higher  cosU  to  con- 
svmiers.  This  clearly  is  not  In  the  publ^ 
Interest.  J 

Nor  Is  It  In  the  public  Interest  that  th|e 
marketplace  In  the  last  few  years  has  degen- 
erated to  that  resembling  an  oriental  bazaaf. 
The  consumer  has  been  the  victim  of  comm- 
ons; he  has  been  baited,  he  has  bee^ 
switched,  he  has  been  gouged. 

Commercial  predators — and  those  who 
would  fully  merit  the  phrase  and  admon;  - 
tlon  common  In  my  profession  of  the  l&v. 
"caveat  emptor" — are  probably  ancient  In 
origin.  What  should  concern  us  today  s 
that  the  breed  Is  growing  In  Its  pestllencfe, 
and  In  Its  effect  on  the  more  responsible 
members  of  our  business  community. 

It  Is  time  for  a  legislative  Insecticide  to  te 
applied  to  this  parasite  of  the  free  enterprlie 
system.  If  the  American  system  Is  to  survive 
over  one  which  believes  solely  In  the  fajit 
buck. 

Independent  retailing  In  all  fields — and 
this  Includes  wallpaper  and  wallcoverings- - 
is  being  relentlessly  liquidated  as  a  result  t>t 
this  unscrupulous  price  cutting.  There  m4y 
be.  and  probably  are.  other  reasons  for  t4e 
decline  of  independent  retailing.  But  tl^e 
inability  of  the  small  storekeeper  to  sellj- 
at  a  fair  profit — the  famous  brand-nan|e 
products  which  are  his  bread  and  butt*, 
must  cc«ne  at.  or  near,  the  top  of  theie 
reasons. 

WHAT'S    m    A    NAMI? 

Pour  centuries  ago,  Shakespeare  aski 
"What's  In  a  name?"  Two  centuries  lat^r. 
Thomas  Campbell  answered  that  there  W 
"magic  In  a  name."  But  it  was  for  20\h 
century  America  to  prove  that  Campbell  wis 
right,  that  in  the  world  of  commerce,  tl^e 
goodwill  and  quality  which  the  name  (>n 
a  product  represents  have  bectMne  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  distribution  and  market- 
ing system.  I 

The  manufacturer  has  a  great  stake  In 
protecting  the  goodwill  and  quality  whi^h 
the  trademark,  brand  or  name  on  his  product 
implies.  To  permit  this  goodwill  to  be 
undermined  by  offering  a  product  below 
actual  production  cost  to  b\iild  traffic  for 
a  store  Is  not  only  wrong  from  the  stand- 
point of  ethical  retailing,  but  destroys  coh- 
fldence  in  ouj  entire  pricing  system.  It  is 
wrong  morally  and  economically.  | 

The  predator  hopes  that  these  bait  prices, 
rigged  at  profitless  levels  on  recognized  Iteiris 
of  merchandise,  will  create  the  impressl<)n 
that  such  "bargains"  abound  in  his  store 
on  all  commodities.  Simple  economics  tells 
us  that  this  cannot  be  so.  or  even  the  prlpe 
Juggler  soon  would  be  among  America's  onje- 
half  million  annual  business  casualties.     | 

Contintxance  of  the  independent  retailer 
Is  essential  to  the  American  distribution 
system.  Many  small  manufacturers  In  the 
wallpaper  and  wallcovering  industry,  and  in 
other  industries,  as  well  as  distributors  of 
drugs,  gasoline,  groceries,  sportswear,  to^s. 
automobile  parts  and  many  others  who  have 
written  me  have  a  real  stake  in  the  econon  ilc 
growth  of  their  community.  They — aid 
you — provide  enormous  strength  to  Amerl(». 


SENATE 

Saturd.w,  April  18, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn., 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 


As  one  writer  told  me:  "The  predator  does 
not  go  down  to  the  store  at  3  a.m.  to  fill  the 
prescription,  or  grant  credit  for  groceries,  or 
gasoline,  or  hardware  Items  until  the  man 
can  get  another  job.  The  local  small  busi- 
nessman, an  active  and  highly  regarded 
member  of  the  conununlty.  does." 

NATIONAL    LAW    NEXDKD 

As  a  young  State  assemblyman  in  Califor- 
nia over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  vigor- 
oiisly  advocated  legislation  to  protect  the 
legitimate  retailer  from  the  price  slashers. 
I  take  the  same  position  today  on  a  national 
level.  Federal  law  Is  urgently  needed  If  we 
are  to  get  at  predatory  pricing.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  my  counterpart  In  the 
Senate  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Assist- 
ant Majority  Leader  Hubket  HtJMPHRKY.  in 
leading  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  Senators 
who  are  particularly  Interested  in  a  solution 
to  this  growing  problem  by  coauthorlng  S. 
774.  the  quality  stabilization  measure. 
Twenty-three  Representatives  and  11  Sena- 
tors have  sponsored  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 

They,  along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  seen  firsthand  what  Is  happening 
Ing  to  businesses  In  their  own  States,  in 
their  own  districts,  and  In  their  own  com- 
munities. They  know  that  this  blight  must 
be  halted  before  the  malady  grows  beyond 
cure. 

The  quality  stabilization  legislation  Is  per- 
missive, not  mandatory.  It  does  not  require 
the  owner  of  a  trademark,  brand,  or  name 
to  set  a  uniform  retail  price  unless  he  de- 
sires to  do  so  to  protect  his  product  and  his 
goodwill. 

Only  then  could  he  use  the  provisions  of 
the  bill;  only  if  his  product  was  In  free  and 
open  competition.  This  legislation  does  not 
require  a  set  price  on  comparable  articles 
sold  by  competitive  manufacturers.  It 
would  not  prevent  the  retailers  from  making 
a  greater  profit  on  volume  sales  because  of 
a  manufacturer's  discount  for  quantity  pur- 
chases. It  would  permit  goods  to  be  sold  at 
any  price  after  the  trademark,  or  brand,  or 
name  Is  removed. 

NONDISCRIMINATORT 

The  manufactxirer.  at  his  discretion,  would 
be  able  to  stop  resellers  from  misrepresent- 
ing his  product  and  from  using  It  as  "bait 
merchandise"  by  selling  It  at  other  than  an 
established  price  or  within  a  price  range — 
by  court  action,  if  necessary. 

The  bill  does  not  discriminate  against 
discount  houses.  It  says  to  the  discount 
house.  Just  as  It  says  to  the  comer  drug- 
gist, the  small  hardware  store,  and  to  all 
retailers,  don't  misuse  someone  else's  prop- 
erty— and  a  trademark  Is  property  which  the 
manufacturer  does  not  relinquish  even  when 
he  sells  his  merchandise  to  a  reseller. 

Under  the  quality  stabilization  measvu^, 
the  discounter  has  four  honorable  choices: 

1.  He.  along  with  all  other  merchants 
using  a  name  brand  under  the  proposed  act. 
must  respect  pricing  requirements  of  the 
manufactiirer. 

2.  He  may  remove  the  manufacturer's 
trademark,  brand,  or  name  and  sell  a  prod- 
uct at  any  price  he  desires. 

3.  He  may  refuse  to  handle  the  product. 

4.  He  may  stock  private  brands. 

The  giant  stores  opjxDslng  S.  774  obviously 
have  the  financial  strength  to  develop  their 
own  private  brands.    In  many  cases  they  are 


already  doing  so.  They  already  have.  Thus, 
large  merchandisers  would  be  creating  busi- 
ness on  the  strength  of  their  own  reputation, 

NO       PROnCTlON       rOK       INDFTICIENCT 

This  legislation  does  not  protect  the  in- 
efficient producer  or  reseller  from  elimination 
if  he  fails  to  provide  consumers  with  quality 
merchandise  and  the  kind  of  high-type  serv- 
ice they  have  come  to  expect.  It  would  pre- 
vent those  with  large  accumulations  of  cap- 
ital, and  little  interest  in  service,  from  using 
unfair  practices  to  increase  the  rate  of  the 
small  retailer's  demise. 

The  House  Committee' on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  recognized  the  long  over- 
duo  need  for  this  legislation  when  it  reported 
favorably  on  H  R.  3669,  a  companion  bill  to 
S.  774.  Only  1  Representative  on  the  33- 
man  committee  filed  a  minority  report  op- 
posing the  measure. 

In  this  long  hard  fight  to  make  for  a  more 
vibrant  and  stronger  economy  In  the  market- 
place, the  opponents  of  quality  stabilization 
have  not  been  aaleep.  They  have  raised  a 
tremendous  slush  fund  to  bring  every  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Congress  to  defeat  this  most 
necessary  legislation. 

They  are  using  every  type  of  false  and  mis- 
leading propaganda  to  make  consumers — the 
very  people  who  have  the  most  to  gain  from 
this  measiire — believe  that  It  would  Increase 
prices  to  them.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  since  it  wovild  force  the  mass 
merchandisers  to  use  their  own  unbranded 
merchandise  for  loss-leader  selling — mean- 
ing lower  prices  to  consumers. 

TOUR    DtTY    TO    YOURSELF 

Moreover,  many  editors  have  been  misled 
by  this  propaganda  and,  as  a  result,  have 
been  berating  Congress  In  behalf  of  the  op- 
position Newspaper  editors  across  the  coun- 
try would  cry  to  high  heaven  If  a  law  should 
be  passed  decreeing  that  newsdealers  must 
be  allowed  to  sell  newspapers  at  any  price 
they  desired — to  use  them  as  loss  leaders,  if 
they  cared  to.  to  sell  magazines  and  other 
merchandise.  But  these  editors  forget  that 
their  one  protection  in  msantaining  the 
quality  of  their  papers  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  permitted  to  fix  their  resale  price. 

As  an  elected  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  can  assure  you  that  the  thoughtful 
letter  detailing  the  effect  of  legislation  on 
one's  life  and  one's  business  Is  meaning- 
ful. 

You,  as  citizens  and  businessmen,  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  as  does  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Congressmen  not  only  welcome  letters 
from  their  constituents,  they  read  them  care- 
fully and  are  infiuenced  by  what  they  say. 
Remember,  we  are  human.  If  we  receive  a 
preponderance  of  letters  in  favor  or  In  op- 
position to  a  given  measure,  naturally  we 
are  going  to  be  Influenced  by  them. 

I  know  that  members  of  the  wallpaper 
and  wall-covering  Industry  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  the  quality  stabilization  measure 
would  go  far  toward  remedying  many  of 
the  Insidious  diseases  which  now  Infect  the 
American  marketplace. 

So,  if  you  want  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this 
matter,  your  Immediate  duty  to  yourself,  to 
your  employees,  and  to  your  customers  Is  to 
virrlte  your  Senators  and  Representatives — 
now — and  let  them  know  where  you  stand 
on  quality  stabilization. 
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called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  fMr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,     D.D.,     offered     the     following 
,10,     prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  as  the  end  of  a  drain- 

3n     ing  week  draws  near,  we  pause  at  this 

Was     wayside  altar  not  just  in  a  passing  ges- 


ture of  devotion  and  then  to  go  on  our 
busy  way  with  our  lives  empty  of  Thee ; 
rather  we  come  to  ask  Thy  presence  and 
Thy  guidance  as  this  day  and  in  the  days 
that  loom  ahead  there  is  faced  in  this 
Chamber  the  stress  of  decision,  the 
strain  of  toil,  the  weight  of  responsibility, 
and  the  solemn  call  of  duty. 


May  freedom's  cause  be  so  defended 
and  extended  in  all  the  earth  by  what 
is  done  here  that  there  will  be  no  bit- 
ter disillusionment  of  mankind's  hopes 
and  no  black  despair  in  the  lot  of  our 
children  after  us,  as  they  take  this  shat- 
tered and  divided  planet  from  our  hands. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One  at 
whose  birth  peace  was  bequeathed  to  all 
men  of  good  will.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  17,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


CALL   OF  THE   ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names : 

(No.   150  Leg.) 

Aiken  Pong  Metcalf 

Allott  Hart  Miller 

Anderson  Hayden  Monroney 

Bartlett  Humphrey  Morse 

Bayh  Inouye  Morton 

Bennett  Javlts  Mundt 

Bible  Johnston  Pearson 

Brewster  Jordan,  Idaho     Pell 

Burdlck  Keating  Prouty 

Cannon  Kuchel  Proxmlre 

Carlson  Lausche  Randolph 

Case  Long,  Mo.  Riblcofl 

Church  Magnuaon  Robertson 

Clark  Mansfield  Saltonstall 

Cooper  McCarthy  Smith 

Cotton  McGee  Sparkman 

Dodd  McGovern  Symington 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre  Walters 

Elender  McNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Grttening],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f  rc«n 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  1,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
son],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke] ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr, 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE] ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  frc«n 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stenkis],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senators  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs  and 
Mr.  Williams],  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
are  necessarily  absent.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grsmis,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  majority  whip  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  pending 
business  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


THE    DEPLORABLE     SITUATION    IN 
OUR  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  conclusion  of  National 
Library  Week — a  week  dedicated  to  en- 
couraging support  for  improved  library 
services  in  our  Nation. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  better  facilities  to  the  Nation, 
first  through  enacting  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act,  and  more  recently  by  broaden- 
ing its  scope  and  increasing  authorized 
funds.  Without  adequate  libraries  we 
know  we  cannot  legislate,  our  business 
and  community  groups  cannot  function 
effectively,  and  our  schools  cannot  edu- 
cate. Yes,  we  have  recognized  the  need 
for  more  adequate  libraries  nationally, 
in  both  rural  and  urban  areas,  but  we 
have  consistently  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  library  needs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Schools. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
for  National  Library  Week  has  performed 
a  noteworthy  service  in  attracting  at- 


tention to  this  situation,  one  which  finds 
our  Nation's  Capital  with  one  of  the 
poorest  library  services  of  any  school 
district  in  the  country. 

Not  one  of  the  135  elementary  schools 
has  a  professionally  trained  librarian. 
None  of  the  five  vocational  schools  has 
one.  At  the  junior  high  school  level  there 
are  but  11  Ubrarians  for  the  25  schools. 
While  our  new  elementary  schools  do 
have  libraries,  they  are  woefully  inade- 
quate. The  Wilson  School  at  Sixth  and 
K  Streets  NE.  contains  only  350  books, 
to  serve  the  needs  of  over  900  students. 
This  is  preposterous. 

Good  libraries  are  a  necessity  in  any 
school  if  it  is  to  truly  educate.  They  are 
even  more  vital  in  those  schools  where 
the  students  come  from  homes  without 
books,  without  good  periodicals,  and 
without  newspapers.  Here,  where  so  lit- 
tle is  being  done  is  precisely  where  we 
should  be  doing  the  most. 

We  have  many  individual  dedicated 
volunteers  and  citizens  groups  who  are 
doing  more  than  their  share  to  help  in 
this  matter.  It  is  time  we,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  meet  our  responsibilities. 
The  school  libraries  of  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital should  be  a  source  of  national  pride, 
not  national  shame.  Therefore,  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  I  shall  re- 
quest a  substantial  increase  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  hiring  of  trained  li- 
brarians and  the  purchase  of  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  material  relating  to  Na- 
tional Library  Week  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  libraries  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6.   1964f 

School    Libraries    Here    Held    Victims    or 

Neglect 

Washington's  neglected  school  libraries  are 
not  expected  to  win  any  honors  when  Na- 
tional Library  Week  starts  April  12,  the  com- 
mittee for  the  event  rei>orted  yesterday. 

The  city  has  some  of  the  most  Inferior  fa- 
cilities in  the  country,  the  group  said.  Yes- 
terday the  committee  singled  out  these  situ- 
ations for  special  attention : 

Not  one  of  the  135  elementary  schools  has 
a  professional  librarian  and  most  have  no 
library  at  all.  Those  that  do  exist  all  are 
below  minimum  accepted  standards. 

There  are  no  librarians  at  any  of  the  five 
vocational  schools. 

Some  of  the  newer  schools  equipped  with 
fine  libraries,  are  missing  one  Important  ele- 
ment: books. 

What  particularly  alarmed  the  committee 
was  the  fact  that  many  elementary  school 
children  are  being  deprived  of  library  service 
dtirlng  the  crucial  time  when  they  are  learn- 
ing to  read. 

POOR  AREAS   hurt  MOST 

In  the  case  of  children  who  live  in  poor 
homes,  where  books  are  scarce,  the  need  is 
even  greater,  It  is  pointed  out. 

An  article  In  the  October  Issue  of  School 
Life  by  Dr.  Richard  Darling  of  the  Office  of 
Education  stated  that  "culturally  deprived" 
children  often  find  that  their  textbooks  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  own  experiences. 

Hence,  Dr.  Darling  wrote,  school  libraries 
are  essential  as  places  where  poor  children 
may  get  reckling  materials  and  picture  books 
of  greater  Interest  than  textbooks. 

In  Washington,  even  some  elementary 
schools  fortunate  enough  to  have  libraries 
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operate  them  In  subatendard  facilities  tqe 
group  said.  At  the  Bunker  HIU  School.  f(»r 
insUnce.  parents  run  the  library  in  a  hal  - 
way,  the  committee  reported. 

And  at  Hlne  Junior  High  School,  "tidea 
children  sweep  In  and  out  of  the  library 
day,  because  H  is  used  as  a  classroom." 
rep>ort  said. 

JXINIOH    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

The  conunlttee  reported  that  the  situation 
la  somewhat  better  in  the  Junior  high  schools 
where  there  are  11  libraries  for  25  schools 
and  in  the  senior  high  schools,  where  the^e 
Is  a  full-time  librarian  for  each. 

But  even  in  high  schools,  the  annual  a 
propriatlon  for  books  of  $1  a  student  is  fiir 
below  the  $4  per  student  which  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  calls  "rock  botton 
minimum." 

For  elementary  schools,  the  per  child  a])- 
proprlatlon  for  books  recently  was  Increasfid 
from  nothing  to  50  cents. 

Whether  or  not  library  facilities  will 
Improved  next  year  depends  on  the  actlcn 
taken  by  Congress  on  the  District  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  committee  noted. 

The  House  has  approved  funds  for  eiglit 
professional  elementary  school  llbrarlars. 
Volunteers  now  staff  existing  facilities. 

URBAN   SYSTEMS 

In  general.  Dr.  Darling's  article  said,  big 
urban  school  systems  are  spending  less  far 
books  than  the  smaller  systems. 

The    situation    In    District    schools    Is 
sharp    contrast    to    the    pioneering    that 
taking  place  inside  Federal  libraries  In  tie 
Washington  area,  the  committee  said. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  In  Bb- 
thesda  and  the  National  Agricultural  Ubrary 
here  are  partially  automated. 

A  Just-published   report   on   "Automation 
and  the  Library   of  Congress"   foresees   t^e 
time  when  the  Library  will  use  computers 
search  for  documents  and  information. 

The  time  when  schools  here  will  use  suth 
modern  techniques  Is  apparently  a  long  wiy 
off.  however,  Verner  Clapp.  executive  director 
of  the  Council  on  Library  Resources  hei'e. 
called  the  school  library  facilities  here  "abo^t 
the  worst  In  the  country." 
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Eugenia  Williams,  explained.  Commonly 
accepted  standards  call  for  seven  books  per 
child. 

One  of  the  boys  who  guided  guests  to  the 
library.  Charles  Perkins,  a  sixth-grader,  said 
hed  been  in  the  library  once  before  in  the 
last  3  years. 

The  first  2  years  he  waa  at  the  school,  he 
said,  the  library  was  closed  because  there 
were  no  books.  "Now  there  aren't  enovigh 
books  to  go  around."  he  went  on.  "but  we 
share  them." 


n 
is 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1964) 
The  Key 

A  library  is  one  of  the  very  rare  public  in- 
vestments that  constitutes  Its  own  Justifica- 
tion. It  does  not  need  supporting  statistics 
to  show  that  It  raises  the  tax  base,  or  at- 
tracts new  industry,  or  combats  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. Perhaps  a  library  does  all  of 
those  things.  In  a  fashion  too  Indirect  for 
statistical  demonstration.  But  essentially  a 
Ubrary  symbolizes  the  purpose  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  of  government  Is  work- 
ing toward. 

Washington  enjoys  the  magnificent  schol- 
arly resources  of  the  great  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Archives,  the  specialized  libraries 
like  the  Folger  and  the  Library  of  Medicine. 
But  the  university  libraries  here  are  not  re- 
markable, and  the  community  libraries,  are 
drained  by  a  public  passion  for  reading  that 
vastly  outreaches  their  ability  to  keep  their 
shelves  filled.  Washington  still  hopes  for 
the  money  to  build  a  new  central  library, 
and  to  develop  our  starved  school  libraries 
and  keep  them  open  after  school  hours. 

A  fitting  moment  to  take  stock  of  our  li- 
braries, this  Is  National  Library  Week  and. 
as  well,  the  season  In  which  our  municipal 
budgets  are  voted.  Library  Week  offers  us  a 
slogan :  "Reading  Is  the  key."  It  Is  the  very 
key  to  civilization. 


[From   the  Washington   Post.   Apr.   7,    1964] 

Citizen  Group  Assails  Lack  of  Schooi 
Books 

The  virtually  bookless  shelves  of  the  J. 
Wilson  Elementary  School   library  were  tjhe 
backdrop   yesterday   for    a   discussion   by    " 
leading   citizens    to   point   up   library    ne^s 
here. 

Charles  Horsky.  Presidential  Adviser  on 
National  Capital  Affairs,  called  the  nearly 
empty  shelves  "a  painful  reminder  of  how  In- 
adequately   equipped    our    schools    are." 

School  Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen  s4ld 
that  permanent  library  facilities  has  been 
authorized  only  since  1948  for  grade  schoils. 

Of  135  schools,  only  25  have  libraries. 
None  of  these  has  a  librarian  and  few  hive 
any  books. 

POOREST    IN    COUNTRY 

Representative  Fred  Schwencel.  Republi- 
can, of  Iowa,  said  the  District  had  one  of  the 
"poorest  public  school  systems  in  the  coiin- 
try"  and  the  "lack  of  libraries  is  but  ine 
Important  part  of  it." 

Assistant  School  Superintendent  John!  D. 
Koontz  said  that  many  overcrowded  schools 
are  forced  to  use  libraries  for  classroom.  He 
said  the  schools  in  the  J.  O.  Wilson  atea. 
Sixth  and  K  Streets  NE..  are  "25  to  20  oer- 
cent  overcrowded  and  no  relief  la  In  8ight.f' 

Wilson  was  built  3  years  ago.  Its  capacity 
Is  926  students  and  the  enrollment  is  already 
at  982.  Of  about  150  book  shelves  In  Ita 
library,  only  13  were  filled. 

below    STANDARD 

"We  have  a  total  of  350  books,  or  abbut 
1    for    every    3     children,"    the    prlncl|»l. 


abbi 


(Prom  the  Wa.-^hlngton  Post.  Apr.  18,  1964] 
Reading  for  F^jn 

Observance  of  National  Library  Week  Is 
being  focused  In  Washington,  quite  fittingly, 
on  the  schools.  The  reason  Is  that  this  com- 
munity's school  libraries  are  woefully  In- 
adequate. They  lack  the  money  they  need 
for  books.  Congress  appropriates  funds 
amounting  to  $1  per  pupil  for  book  pur- 
chases as  compared  with  the  rock  bottom 
minimum  of  $4  per  pupil  per  year  set  as  a 
standard  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion; and  for  elementary  school  pupils  here 
Congress  allows  only  50  cents  per  pupil. 

The  situation  regarding  librarians  is  per- 
haps even  more  serious.  Although  the  senior 
high  schools  have  full-time,  professionally 
trained  librarians,  there  are  none  in  the  vo- 
cational high  schools,  only  11  for  the  25 
Junior  high  schools,  and  none  at  all  In  the 
135  elementary  schools.  At  the  elementary 
level,  library  rooms  are  provided  In  the  new 
buildings;  but  only  volunteer  librarians  are 
available  to  run  them. 

In  classrooms,  children  are  taught  how 
to  read.  This  Is  to  say  that  they  learn  how 
to  translate  the  mysterious  symbols  called 
letters  Into  words  which  they  have  heard  and 
come  to  understand.  This  serves  to  enable 
them  to  decipher  instructions  or  to  follow 
signs  or  to  do  other  elementary  things  for 
which  reading  Is  an  Indispensable  tool.  But 
this  Is  a  far  cry  from  becoming  a  reader — 
from  learning  to  read  for  fun. 

Libraries  are  places  for  readers;  they  foster 
reading  for  Its  own  sake.  They  are  quintes- 
sential to  schools  because  they  make  avail- 
able to  pupils  the  delights  of  reading.  They 
present  treasures  to  those  who  have  learned 
to  use  them.  A  school  without  a  library  la 
a  school  which  says  to  Its  pupUa  that  what 
It  teaches  Is  of  no  use  and  of  no  Importance; 
it  la  a  school  which  betrays  its  very  purpose. 


And  this  Is  truest  of  all  at  the  elementary 
level  where  the  habit  of  reading  can  best  be 
formed.  Pupils  who  become  readers  are 
pupils  to  whom  the  world's  doors  have  been 
opened.  Let  the  schools  make  readers  of 
their  children  and  they  will  have  conquered 
delinquency  and  put  an  end  to  poverty. 

1  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Apr.  7. 

19641 
Ex-Bibliophobe  Raps  Poor  School  Libraries 

A  Congressman  who  once  was  something 
of  a  blbllophobe  yesterday  decried  the  un- 
stocked  and  unstaffed  condition  of  libraries  In 
the  District's  public  schools. 

Representative  Schwengkl,  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  said  the  lack  of  equipped  libraries  la 
only  one  lack  but  It  Is  an  Important  lack. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  School  Superintend- 
ent Carl  F.  Hansen  and  his  staff,  Mr.  Schwen- 
cel said  the  District  has  one  of  the  poorest 
public  school  library  systems  of  any  city  Its 
size. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  who  recalled  that  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school  despising  books  but 
later  became  a  collector,  spoke  at  a  meeting 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  for 
National   Library  Week. 

The  committee,  which  will  direct  the  ob- 
servance of  library  week  beginning  next  Sun- 
day, met  in  the  J.  O.  Wilson  Elementary 
School,  which  has  350  library  books  for  its 
982  students. 

The  District's  135  elementary  schools  and 
5  vocational  high  schools  have  no  profes- 
sional librarians  and  few  books. 

The  House  has  approved  funds  in  the  fis- 
cal 1965  budget  for  8  elementary  librarians 
and  3  for  the  vocational  schools.  The  House 
nlso  has  agreed  to  make  11  temporary  li- 
brarian positions  for  the  Junior  high  schools 
permanent. 

Dr.  Hansen,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
said  there  was  some  encouragement  In  re- 
cent action  of  Congress  In  approving  funds 
for  Initial  stocking  of  libraries  in  new 
schools. 

He  said  the  reason  libraries  aren't  better 
stocked  was  the  overcrowded  classroom  and 
teacher  shortage  problems  which  the  school 
system  had  to  attack  first. 

Charles  Horsky.  presidential  adviser  on 
National  Capital  affairs,  said  there  was  rea- 
son for  hope  In  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  school  libraries  here. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr. 

11,    1964] 

Empty   Libraries 

It  Is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  Nation's 
Capital's  public  schools  lag  far  behind  most 
cities  of  comparable  size  In  the  essential  tools 
of  learning — libraries,  books  and  professional 
librarians.  At  the  elementary  level,  most  of 
the  135  schools  have  no  library  or  librarian 
of  any  kind.  Not  one  has  a  professionally 
staffed  central  library. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  devoted  work  of  civic 
volunteers,  these  schools  would  be  hopelessly 
neglected.  But  volunteers  cannot  furnish  all 
the  time  and  attention  that  the  problem  re- 
quires, even  though  they  know  the  Indls- 
pensablUty  of  books.    As  one  of  them  put  It: 

"If  small  children  can  be  led  to  develop  the 
reading  habit.  If  they  come  to  think  of  read- 
ing as  a  road  to  achievement  and  satisfaction 
and  even  pleasure,  they  are  on  their  way  to 
becoming  educated  citizens.  And  once  they 
are  firmly  on  their  way,  no  one  need  worry 
very  much  about  their  becoming  delinquents 
or  enemies  of  the  community." 

Anyone  who  has  reared  children  and 
sought  to  inculcate  good  reading  habits 
knows  the  truth  of  that  statement.  Wash- 
ington's schools  need  more  and  better  li- 
braries at  every  grade  level. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  made  a  start, 
though  ever  so  small,  toward  supplying  more 
books  and  librarians. 
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EDrroRiAL  Broadcast  April  7.  1964.  Over 
WTOP  Television  and  WTOP  Radio 

This  la  a  WTOP  editorial. 

One  of  the  matters  the  city  should  be  very 
concerned  about  la  the  Inadequacy  of  library 
facilities  In  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Informed  descriptions  of 
school  libraries  range  from  "Inadequate,"  at 
the  most  optmlstlc,  to  "poor"  and  "pathetic." 
In  the  senior  high  schools,  school  libraries 
are.  at  best,  barely  sufficient  to  the  need.  In 
the  Junior  high  schools,  library  standards  are 
even  less  satisfactory  In  terms  of  library  and 
shelf  space,  the  number  of  volumes  and  the 
professional  library  staff.  Among  the  135 
elementary  schools,  the  situation  is  shocking. 
Only  25  of  the  elementary  school  buildings 
have  library  rooms  and  some  of  these  have 
few.  If  any.  books.  As  of  today,  about  85  of 
the  District's  elementary  schools  have  no  li- 
braries of  any  description,  a  situation  which 
dramatizes  the  substandard  quality  of  the 
entire  school  library  setup. 

The  Idea  of  conducting  a  school  at  any 
grade  level  without  an  adequate  library  Is 
absurd  because,  of  all  the  ways  human  beings 
transmit  knowledge  from  one  generation  to 
another,  books  offer  the  most  efficient  meth- 
od. In  our  Increasingly  complex  society,  in 
which  the  amassing  of  Information  seems  to 
proceed  by  geometric  progression,  a  child — 
even  in  the  lowest  grades — must  be  made 
aware  quickly  of  what  a  library  is  and  how  to 
use  it.  This  is  particularly  true  In  the  Dis- 
trict, where  a  sizable  number  of  children 
come  from  what  are  called  culturally  de- 
prived homes  and  must  receive  from  their 
public  schools  a  respect  for  learning  and  how 
to  acquire  It. 

Some  progress  toward  a  better  library  sys- 
tem Is  being  made;  more  money  Is  being 
made  available  by  Congress  for  personnel  and 
facilities.  But  nobody  in  this  city  should 
be  content  until  Washington  has  one  of  the 
best,  not  one  of  the  worst,  school  library 
systems  In  the  country. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 

School  Libraries  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 
Despite  recent  encouraging  progress  In  the 
necessary  appropriations  last  year  and  thus 
far  this  year,  libraries  In  the  public  schools 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  remain  far  below 
recognized  professional  standards  and  most 
cities  of  like  size.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  the  city's  135  elementary  schools,  not  one 
of  which  has  a  professionally  staffed  central 
library.  It  is  at  the  elementary  school  level 
that  school  library  service  Is  so  essential  to 
help  students  develop  the  key  skill  of  read- 
ing, on  which  their  whole  educational,  voca- 
tional, and  cultural  future  will  depend.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  due  to  a  few  key  Members 
cf  Congress,  public  spirited  Individuals,  and 
organizations  such  as  the  Action  Committee 


for  District  of  Columbia  School  lilbraries,  and 
to  teachers  and  administrators  In  the  school 
system.     The   National   Capital    still   has  a 
long  way  to  go  in  school  libraries. 
the  present  situation 

On  the  elementary  level,  not  one  of  135 
schools  has  either  a  library  meeting  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  standards,  or  a  pro- 
fessionally trained  librarian.  Most  elemen- 
tary schools  have  no  library  or  librarian  of 
any  kind.  Some  of  the  schools,  both  old 
and  new.  have  space  for  a  library.  About  15 
have  nucleus  or  "transitional"  collections  as- 
sembled by  the  gift  of  a  few  clvlc-mlnded 
organizations.  A  number  of  schools  are 
served  by  volunteer  librarians  organized  by 
groups  such  as  the  Junior  League,  the  Ur- 
ban Service  Corps,  or  the  National  Covmcll 
of  Jewish  Women. 

These  civlc-mlnded  women  are  working  In 
schools  other  than  the  ones  which  their  own 
children  attend.  In  other  schools,  members 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  or  the  home  and  school 
associations  of  the  particular  school  take 
turns  serving  as  librarians. 

On  the  Junior  high  school  level  there  are  11 
librarians  for  25  schools;  thus,  each  librarian 
works  part  time  only  in  two  schools.  These 
are  professionally  trained  librarians.  Their 
positions,  however,  are  classified  as  tempo- 
rary, which  means  that  the  librarian  with  a 
master's  degree  is  halted  at  step  five  on  the 
salary  schedule  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  continue  upwards  as  do  other  career  edu- 
cators. 

The  senior  high  schools  each  have  a  full- 
time,  permanent,  professionally  trained  li- 
brarian, but  there  are  at  present  no  librari- 
ans in  the  five  vocational  high  schools. 

In  general  the  physical  facilities  for  school 
libraries,  especially  In  the  older  schools,  are 
also  far  below  standard.  For  example :  at  the 
Bunker  HIU  School,  parents  operate  a  li- 
brary in  a  hallway.  At  Hlne  Junior  High 
School,  as  in  several  others,  tides  of  children 
sweep  in  and  out  of  the  library  all  day,  be- 
cause it  must  be  used  as  a  classroom.  At 
the  new  J.  O.  Wilson  Elementary  School 
there  is  a  fine  library  room,  and  even  shelves, 
but  no  professional  librarian  and  very  few 
books. 

PENDING    appropriations 

Until  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June 
30,  1964,  no  money  had  ever  been  appropri- 
ated for  books  for  elementary  school  librar- 
ies. This  year  there  Is  an  appropriation  of  50 
cents  per  child.  The  previous  annual  appro- 
priation for  books  on  the  Junior  high  school 
level  was  56  cents  per  child;  now  It  Is  $1.  The 
yearly  book  appropriation  for  senior  high 
schools  was  78  cents,  for  vocational  high 
schools  74  cents;  they  are  both  now  $1  per 
child.  This  compares  with  the  standards  for 
school  library  programs  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  of  a  rock  bottom  mlnlmvim 
of  $4  per  pupil  per  year  for  books. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  completed  action  on  the  Dis- 


trict appropriation  bill.  H.R.  10199.  Hearings 
have  been  completed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  but  no  further  action 
has  yet  been  taken. 

The  House  has  approved  funds  for  8  pro- 
fessional librarians  on  the  elementary 
school  level,  for  13  permanent  positions  In 
the  Junior  high  schools,  for  3  new  librarians 
in  the  vocational  high  schools,  and  1  for  the 
Sharpe  Health  School. 

The  House  also  granted  the  request  for 
$2,500  for  book  purchases  in  each  elemen- 
tary school  which  wUl  get  an  elementary 
school  librarian  under  its  blU.  New  library 
space  suffered  with  the  cutting  of  the  con- 
struction allocation;  In  older  schools  this  has 
also  meant  that  existing  library  space  has  to 
be  taken  over  for  classrooms. 

Thus,  although  for  the  first  time  progress 
has  been  made,  the  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic schools  are  still  far  below  recognized 
standards  for  school  librarians  at  every  level, 
but  particularly  In  the  elementary  schools.     ' 

THE    importance    OF    SCHOOL    LIBRARIES 

It  Is  on  the  lower  grade  levels,  among  the 
younger  children,  that  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment Of  libraries  should  begin.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  our  volunteer  elementary- 
school  librarians : 

"We  have  learned  that  It  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  Important  aspects  of  the 
learning  process  for  small  children.  •  •  • 
Libraries  are  supplementary  to  classrooms 
In  much  the  same  way  that  books  are  sup- 
plementary to  teachers.  The  aim  of  elemen- 
tary education  is  to  get  a  child  Interested 
In  learning — In  the  enlargement  of  his  under- 
standing. Reading  Is  the  means,  the  India- 
pensable  means,  by  which  this  Is  done. 

"If  children  can  be  led  to  develop  reading 
as  a  habit,  If  they  come  to  think  of  reading 
as  a  road  to  achievement  and  satisfaction 
and  even  pleasure,  they  are  on  their  way  to 
becoming  educated  citizens:  and  once  they 
are  firmly  on  that  way,  no  one  need  worry 
very  much  about  their  becoming  delin- 
quents or  enemies  of  the  community." 

THE    COAL 

The  community  should  honor  Its  devoted 
volunteer  librarians,  and  the  organizations 
to  which  they  belong.  They  are  working 
with  children  Imaginatively  to  help  them 
want  to  read  and  to  Introduce  them  to  the 
whole  world  of  books.  In  addition,  they  pro- 
vide the  highly  lmix)rtant  functions  of  or- 
ganizations and  planning  for  maximum  use 
of  the  books  by  children  and   teachers. 

What  the  Nation's  Capital  needs  are  cen- 
tralized libraries  of  eui  adequate  standard  In 
the  elementary  schools,  in  the  Junior  high 
schools.  In  the  vocational  high  schools  and 
in  the  senior  high  schools;  full-time  profes- 
sionally trained  librarians  to  work  In  them; 
and  the  booka  and  other  materlala  for  the 
students  to  use  and  enjoy. 


A  summary  of  the  major  quaniilative  standards  for  District  of  Columbia  school  libraries 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Personnel  by  1068 


1.  Librarians:  For 
each  administrative 
unit,  1  full-time  librar- 
ian. 

2.  Clerks:  For  each 
librarian,  1  day  per 
week  clerical  serrloe. 


Total  needed, 
1064-68 


108  librarians, 
clerks. 


22 


New  positions, 
1964-68 


106  librarians, 
clerks. 


22 


Annual  expenditures 


1.  Books:  rrSO  in 
schools  with  fewer 
than  500  pupils.  $1.50 
per  pupil  in  schools  with 
600  or  more  pupils. 

2.  50  cents  per  pupil 
for  reference  books,  re- 
cordings, film  strips, 
pictures. 

3.  30  cents  per  pupil 
for  magazines. 

4.  30  cents  per  book 
for  cataloging,  proces- 
sing. 


Size  of  the  oollectioDS 


1.  Books:  In  schools 
with  fewer  than  499 
pupils,  2,500  hooks.  In 
schools  with  500  or  more 
pupils,  5  books  per 
pupil. 

2.  25  magazine  titles. 

3.  Phonograph  re- 
cordings, film  strips, 
picture  coUectloQ. 


Location  In  school 


1.  I..lbrary  area,  with 
seating  for  45  to  55. 

2.  Classroom  collec- 
tions on  short-  or  long- 
term  loans  from  school 
library. 


Protesslonal  library, 
each  school 


1.  At  least  $200  to  $800, 
depending  on  size  of 
faculty. 

2.  Books:  At  least  300 
to  1,000  titles. 

3.  Magazines:  -Vt  least 
25  professional  magazine 
titles. 
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1.  Librarians:  For 
each  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  1  full-time 
librarian. 

2.  Clerks:  For  each 
junior  and  senior  high 
school,  1  full-time  clerk- 
typist.  For  office  of 
Supervising  Director, 
3  clerk-typists. 


1.  Librarians,  4»: 
Senior  high.  13;  Jun- 
ior high,  31;  voca- 
tional, 4;  Sharpe,  1. 

2.  Clerks,  49. 

3.  Supervising  Di- 
rector: Clerks,  3. 


1.  Librarians,  26: 
Senior  high,  1;  jun- 
ior hli;h,  20;  voca- 
tional, 4;  Sharpe,  1. 

2.  (  lerks,  52:  In 
librariss,  49;  in  Su- 

is  ng  Director's 


perv 
office. 


3. 


to 


all 


The  National  Libraby  Weik  Program 

PUKPOSK 

The  National  Library  Week  program  Ifl  a 
votxntary  citizens'  movement  dedicated  to 
the  long-range  goal  of  encouraging  lifetime 
reading  habits,  increaalng  people's  use  of 
libraries,  and  expanding  and  Improving  IJhe 
total  reading  and  library  resources  of  tthe 
Nation. 

Simultaneous  explosions  In  population 
knowle<ige  and  technology  create  relentl>8s 
new  pressures  for  reading  materials  and  :or 
their  maximvun  use  and  availability.  Those 
who  sponsor  and  p>artlclpate  in  the  program 
firmly  believe  that  reading  and  libraries  ire 
truly  means  toward  the  full  pursuit  of  1  fe 
liberty  and  happiness  and  are  essential  U 
the  development  of  an  Informed,  creative  c:  ti 
zenry  capable  of  making  the  many  hash 
choices  and  complex  decisions  that  confront 
our   society   each   day. 

SPONSORSHIP 

National  Library  Week  U  sponsored  by  Ihe 
National  Book  Committee,  Inc..  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Library  Association 
More  than  60  national  organizations  of 
kinds  participate  actively  In  the  progran 

SCOPE 

Each  April,  nationally  and  In  some  SJpOO 
commvmltles  throughout  the  several  States, 
Library  Week  Is  both  the  climax  and  the 
starting  point  of  many  year-round  actlvl  ;les 
that  spur  Americans  to  read  more  and  t- 
accept  the  responsibility  for  making  read 
Ing  opportunities  more  available  to  others 
The  week  enlists  wide  support  becaus(!  V 
presents  reading  as  a  desirable  activity  ap 
pealing  to  the  various  motives  that  In  pel 
people  of  all  age  groups  to  read— for  en:oy 
ment.  for  Inspiration,  for  knowledge. 

The  tremendous  public  response  to  the  ]  >ro 
gram  from  Its  Inception  In  1958  gives  clear 
evidence  of  widespread  belief  In  Its  objectives 
and  of  a  general  concern  for  the  qualltT  of 
Intellectual  life  in  the  community  and  in]  the 
Nation.  Thousands  of  librarians,  publlsqers, 
magazine  and  newspaper  editors,  authors, 
broadcasters  and  civic,  education,  busliless. 
religious  and  professional  leaders  have  de- 
voted their  time,  skills  and  money  to  Ithe 
success  of  the  program.  Presidents  Kennledy. 
Elsenhower.  Tniman  and  Hoover  have  led 
scores  of  other  high  officials  in  remlnfllng 
Americans  that  the  freedom  to  read  and 
the  free  access  to  adequate  reading  mate- 
rials are  both  the  privilege  and  the  resion 
slblUty  of  a  free,  democratic  society. 

SOME    COMMENTS 

"Good  libraries  are  as  essential  to  an  4du 
cated    and    Informed    people   as    the   school 
system  Itself.     The   library  Is  not  only  the 
custodian   of  our  cultural  heritage  butj^the 
key    to   progress    and    the   advancemen     -^ 


April  18 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


1.  Funds  for  regular 
library  books:  In  schools 
with  fewer  than  500  stu- 
dents, $1,500.  In  schools 
with  500  or  more  stu- 
dents. $3  per  student. 

2.  Funds  for  reference 
books,  recordings,  film 
strips,  pamphlets,  $1 
per  student. 

3.  Funds  for  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  75 
cents  per  student. 

4.  Funds  for  rebindlng 
books,  $350  per  school. 

5.  Supplies  for  catalog- 
ing, processing  books,  30 
cents  per  book. 


1.  Books:  In  schools 
with  fewer  than  999  stu- 
dents, 5,000  books.  In 
schools  with  1,000  or 
more  students,  5  books 
per  student. 

2.  Magazines:  Junior 
highs,  70  titles;  senior 
highs,  120  Utles;  voca- 
tional, 70  titles,  plus  at 
least  3  titles  in  the  areas 
of  librarianship  and  in- 
structional materials. 

3.  Newspapers,  3. 

4.  Extensive  collection 
of  pamphlets  covering 
wide  range  of  subjects. 


1.  Library  area  with 
seating  for  45  to  55  In 
schools  with  600  stu- 
dents or  fewer.  Seating 
for  up  to  80  in  schools 
having  601  or  more 
students. 

2.  Classroom  collec- 
tions on  short-  or  long- 
term  loans  from  the 
school  library. 


1.  At  least  $200  to  $800, 
depending  on  size  of 
faculty. 

2.  Books:  At  least  200 
to  1,000  titles. 

3.  Magazines:  At  least 
2S  to  50  professional 
magazine  titles. 
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Book  Committee  and  National  Library 
Week  •  •  •  the  Increasing  emphasis  on 
reading  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  the 
growing  Improvement  In  the  status  of  librar- 
ianship and  the  Increasing  support  for  li- 
braries everywhere  are.  In  large  part,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  dedicated  and  enlightened 
work  of  these  groups."— Frederick  H.  Wag- 
man,  president,  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

"Since  ours  Is  a  society  based  on  the 
choices  made  by  the  many  rather  than  the 
few,  Its  greatest  strength  lies  In  an  Informed 
citizenry.  This  means  listening  and  watch- 
ing and  thinking  but.  above  all  reading.  My 
experience  with  the  tremendous  public  re- 
sponse to  National  Library  Week— the  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  reminding  America  of 
these  things  and  encouraging  citizens  to  do 
something  about  them — has  convinced  me 
that  there  Is  a  widespread  latent  hunger  for 
reading  and  the  new  worlds  It  can  open." — 
William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and  publisher.  This 
Week  magazine 

"This  week  Is  Important  to  mb  as  teach- 
ers •  •  •  [It]  Is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
Interpret  the  Increasingly  major  role  that 
reading  and  the  use  of  libraries  play  In  help- 
ing us  to  help  young  people  and  adults  to 
realize  their  full  potential  and  attain  their 
educational  goals." — Hazel  Blanchard.  pres- 
ident ( 1963) ,  National  Education  Association. 


f erred  each  year.  Right  now  there  are  ap- 
proximately 18  Jobs  awaiting  each  graduate 
of  a  library  school.  And  starting  salaries  are 
$6,000  a  year — and  getting  better. 

In  the  century  from  1800  to  1900,  the  sum 
total  of  man's  knowledge  doubled;  it  doubled 
again  from  1900  to  1950;  it  will  more  than 
double  by  1975.  Latest  estimates  are  that 
It  U  now  doubling  every  15  or  20  years. 
Sooner  or  later,  this  torrent  of  lore  must  find 
its  way  Into  a  society's  libraries  If  nmnklnd's 
tomorrows  are  to  benefit  from  his  yesterdays. 

By  1970,  the  U.S.  population  will  be  214 
million — up  34  million  from  the  1960  census. 
The  elimination  of  illiteracy  and  cultural 
deprivation  are  virgent  national  goaJs. 
Against  this  background,  the  foregoing  se- 
lected facts  have  compelling  relevance  for 
our  times. 

To  find  out  what  you  can  do  to  help,  con- 
tact any  librarian. 

Note. — All  statistics  are  from  latest  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  figures.  Standards  re- 
ferred to  are  recommendations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ubrary  Association  and  Its  divisions. 
Prepared  by  the  National  Library  Week  pro- 
gram.   April  1964. 


knowledge  •  •  •.  National  Library  Week 
should  help  us  recognize  the  enormous  heed 
and  challenging  potential  of  the  public  and 
school  library  system." — John  P.  Kennedy. 

"The  library  profession  and  American  ^u- 
cation  are  deeply  Indebted  to  the  NatJ|onal 


Read  the  Shocking  Truth  Aboxjt  the  Case 
OF  the  Missing  Libraries 

For  more  than  18  million  U.S.  citizens, 
the  public  library  Is  missing.  Completely. 
For  another  110  million,  the  good  public 
library  they  have  a  right  to  expect  in  this 
richest  Nation  in  history  is  also  missing. 
In  Its  place  are  only  substandard,  outdated, 
and  overstrained  substitutes.  The  median 
age  of  public  library  buildings  In  this  coun- 
try Is  53  years;  85  percent  bxillt  before  1920. 

In  more  than  half  the  public  schools  In 
the  land  (55,000)  the  central  school  library 
Is  also  missing.  Nearly  11  million  young 
people  attend  these  schools.  And  this  Is 
true  today  when  educators  agree  imanl- 
mously  that  quality  education  without  the 
resoxirces  of  a  good  library  Is  impossible. 

At  our  colleges  and  imlversltles,  the  sit- 
uation Is  worse,  not  better.  More  than  75 
percent  of  oiir  4-year  colleges  and  more  than 
90  percent  of  ovir  2-year  Institutions  fall  to 
meet  minimum  recommended  standards  for 
academic  libraries.  Financially,  more  than 
60  percent  fall  short  of  providing  minimum 
recommended  support  for  their  libraries — 5 
percent  of  the  total  educational  budget. 

DON'T   forget   VOLUME   H THE  CASE    OF   THE 

MISSING    LIBRARIANS 

In  the  public  schools  cvurently,  there  is 
dl — only  one  professional  librarian  for  every  1,700 


pupils.  The  recommended  minimum  is  one 
trained  librarian  for  every  300  students.  In 
fact.  If  present  standards  for  all  libraries — 
public,  school,  and  college— were  to  be  met 
by  1965.  we  would  need  125.000  trained  li- 
brarians.   Only  2,563  library  degrees  are  con- 


RULE  OF  GERMANENESS  WAIVED 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of 

germaneness  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  germaneness  rule  is 
waived. 

McNAMARA'S  WAR  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  with  the  under- 
standing that  my  intervention  will  not 
count  as  the  beginning  of  a  second 
speech  when  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin resumes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
press  carries  reports  of  Richard  Nixon's 
election  year  prescription  for  our  troubles 
in  Vietnam — more  war.  He  proposes  to 
carry  the  war  beyond  the  borders  of 
South  Vietnam  Into  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Nixon  enter  a 
primary  race  somewhere  and  campaign 
on  that  platform.  The  bugle  call  for 
sending  the  Marines  into  Cuba  was 
greeted  in  New  Hampshire  with  a  thun- 


der of  silence,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
American  people  are  infinitely  less 
anxious  to  make  war  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia  than  they  are  to  make  war  on  Cuba. 

In  this  election  year,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
trotted  out  all  the  old  cliches  that  one 
might  hope  had  been  buried  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur — "privileged  sanctuary," 
and  "no  substitute  for  victory." 

The  interesting  thing  about  Asia  is  that 
the  French,  British,  and  Dutch  have 
never  discovered  what  victory  is  in  Asia. 
France  fought  for  8  years  on  the  same 
ground  we  are  now  fighting  on  in  Viet- 
nam. Every  battle  was  called  a  victory; 
every  month  was  said  to  bring  victory 
into  sight;  every  year  was  called  the  one 
when  the  victory  would  be  achieved. 

Suddenly,  France  quit.  Her  people 
had  had  enough. 

Now,  Mr.  Nixon  has  decided  that  the 
problem  with  the  war  over  there  is  that 
it  is  not  big  enough.  He  wants  to  ex- 
pand it.  He  wants  the  United  States  to 
attack  North  Vietnam.  He  wants  to  re- 
place the  shred  of  legal  right  we  have  to 
help  South  Vietnam  defend  herself  with 
a  naked  aggression  by  the  United  States 
7.000  miles  from  home. 

General  MacArthur  was  wrong  in 
thinking  Red  China  would  tolerate  an 
American  advance  toward  her  borders  in 
Korea.  Why  does  Richard  Nixon  think 
an  American  attack  on  North  Vietnam 
win  be  greeted  any  differently  by  China? 

The  Nixon  prescription  for  war  in  Asia 
will  mean  an  American  involvement  in 
war  with  China  that  could  bleed  this 
country  for  decades.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  Secretary  McNamara  has  promised 
that  we  will  fight  In  South  Vietnam  "for- 
ever" without  Mr.  Nixon  urging  that  we 
will  fight  in  North  Vietnam,  and  very 
likely  in  China,  as  well. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Dick 
Nixon  is  a  longtime  advocate  of  war  in 
Asia.  In  April  of  1954,  when  France  was 
passing  the  word  that  she  had  had  about 
enough  in  Indochina,  it  was  Dick  Nixon 
who  spoke  in  New  York  City,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  suggest  that  American  forces 
might  be  sent  to  Indochina.  Nixon  was 
sounding  out  American  opinion  on  the 
possibility  of  replacing  the  French  in 
Indochina. 

His  trial  balloon  turned  out  to  be  made 
of  lead.  The  American  people  £ind  the 
Congress  did  not  buy  it.  Neither  did 
our  allies.  So  direct  Intervention  by 
American  forces  was  not  tried  then. 

But  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles,  did  something  else.  He  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty  whereby  France  left 
Indochina,  and  the  country  was  divided 
into  four  parts.  He  also  put  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  the  United  States  behind 
a  puppet  of  our  own,  who  was  elected  to 
carry  out  American  Interests  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

In  effect,  the  United  States  created  its 
own  protectorate  in  South  Vietnam.  Far 
from  limiting  our  support  to  the  original 
organizer  of  its  government — President 
Diem — we  encouraged  his  overthrow 
when  he  proved  InefBclent,  and  we  have 
since  supported  two  subsequent  military 
juntas. 

These  puppets  have  proved  no  more 
capable  of  sustaining  themselves  alone 


than  were  the  French  puppets.  We  have 
had  to  put  American  troops  in  to  help 
keep  our  men  in  power. 

Now,  Dick  Nixon,  the  original  advocate 
of  direct  American  military  participation 
in  an  Asian  war,  is  urging  the  same  thing 
10  years  later;  namely,  that  we  not  only 
defend  South  Vietnam  but  that  we  make 
war  on  North  Vietnam.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  that  this  would  not  be  a  South 
Vietnamese  war,  but  an  American  war. 
The  first  proposal  is  for  air  strikes  into 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  What  can  we 
expect  them  to  accomplish?  Thanks  to 
the  large  numbers  of  American  aircraft 
in  South  Vietnam,  manned  by  Ameri- 
cans, the  government  forces  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  air  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  dozens  of  U.S.  helicopters  and 
unlimited  fighters  and  bombers,  flown  by 
American  military  personnel.  Our  con- 
trol of  the  air  is  undisputed. 

The  Vietcong  has  no  air  force  at  all. 
It  has  no  air  strength.  It  never  has  had 
any  airpower  to  use  in  that  conflict. 

If  airpower  and  control  of  the  air  were 
all  its  advocates  claim  for  it,  why  is  the 
Vietcong  doing  so  well  without  it?  More 
important,  why  do  the  advocates  of  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  think  they  will 
be  successful  in  disrupting  supply  and 
communication  lines?  If  Vietcong  bases 
in  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  destroyed 
with  air  and  ground  forces  together,  how 
are  we  to  destroy  bases  in  North  Vietnam 
with  air  attacks  alone? 

The  Nixon  thesis  of  air  attacks  on 
bases  in  North  Vietnam  Is  only  the  first 
installment  on  direct  American  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  When  the  air  attacks  fail, 
then  we  will  say  the  only  thing  left  is  to 
send  American  ground  troops  to  do  the 
job. 

This  has  been  a  consistent  pattern  for 
drawing  this  country  into  a  war  in  Asia 
a  piece  at  a  time.  Far  from  being  a  pat- 
tern set  down  by  our  enemies,  it  is  the 
pattern  of  our  own  Government.  It  must 
be  repudiated  by  the  American  people  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  just  as  they  repudiated 
the  invitation  to  send  marines  Into  Cuba. 
Mr.  President,  a  week  ago  this  morn- 
ing I  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  situation  which  developed  in  South 
Korea  in  connection  with  the  cliche, 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  I  had 
grown  a  little  weary  of  the  unfair,  false, 
libelous,  and  slanderous  attacks  made  on 
a  man  who  was  the  great  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
South  Korean  conflict — Harry  Truman. 
I  said  that  since  that  time,  when  he 
was  subjected  to  all  the  bombardments 
of  criticism,  the  facts  had  become  known. 
He  was  not  in  position,  to  make  them 
clear.  There  were  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber last  Saturday  morning  who  expressed 
great  surprise  at  what  I  said.  They  did 
not  know  it.  I  do  not  know  where  they 
have  been.  But  it  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  at  the  time  President 
Truman  was  being  urged  to  bomb  beyond 
the  Yalu,  the  United  States  did  not  con- 
trol the  air  in  Asia.  All  the  top  military 
officials  of  the  country — save  and  except 
one.  General  MacArthur — advised  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  if  we 
did  bomb  beyond  the  Yalu  and  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  decided  to 
come  in,  they  would  massacre  American 


forces  in  South  Korea  with  only  one  port 
of  escape,  namely,  Pusan. 

Our  intelligence  indicated  that  the 
probabilities  were  great  that  Red  China 
and  Red  Russia  would  come  in.  We  had 
so  depleted  our  airpower  by  that  time 
that  Russia,  and  not  the  United  States, 
controlled  the  skies  of  the  world. 

It  was  after  that  top  military  advice 
had  been  given  to  President  Truman  that 
the  orders  went  out  canceling  any  plan 
to  bomb  beyond  the  Yalu. 

Mr.  President,  by  coincidence,  last 
Monday  Drew  Pearson  published  a  col- 
umn which  I  placed  in  the  Record  on 
that  day — and  I  was  as  surprised  as  any- 
one to  read  the  column — in  which  he 
brought  out  some  of  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  lack  of  American  airpower  at  the 
time  of  the  South  Korean  war,  when  the 
cliche  was  being  used,  "There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory." 

In  this  morning's  press,  there  is  an- 
other Pearson  column,  written  by  Jack 
Anderson,  entitled  "Why  No  A-Bombs 
Fell  in  Korea."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18.  1964] 

Why  No  A-Bomb  Fell  in  Korea 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

One  of  the  most  Important  points  raised 
by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  his  post- 
humous criticism  of  President  Truman  and 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  Korean  war 
was  their  ban  against  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  According  to  General  MacArthur, 
dropping  30  to  50  A-bombs  would  have 
brought  victory  for  the  United  States  In 
Korea. 

The  hitherto  confidential  files  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  however,  show  that  there 
were  two  very  iinix>rtant  factors  wrong  with 
General   MacArthxir's   strategy. 

1.  The  United  States  at  that  time  had  only 
20  atomic  bombs,  and  MacArthur  wanted  to 
use  more  than  we  actually  bad.  This  left 
nothing  in  reserve  in  case  the  Comm\inl8t6 
retaliated  against  Berlin  or  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  we  feared. 

2.  It  was  impossible  to  locate  sufficient 
concentrations  of  Chinese  troops  in  North 
Korea  to  Justify  dropping  atomic  bombs. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  Chinese  burst  In- 
to Korea,  the  retreating  8th  Army  pleaded 
for  nuclear  support.  At  that  time,  the  6th 
Air  Force  drew  up  a  list  of  targets  for  an 
atomic  bomb  strike,  but  not  one  was  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  such  massive  destruc- 
tion. It  would  have  been  the  old  story  of 
using  an  elephant  gun  to  kill  a  mouse. 

MINUTE    SEARCH    MADE 

Gen.  George  Stratemeyer,  then  Air  Force 
Commander  in  the  Far  East,  ordered  a  thor- 
oughgoing air  search  of  North  Korea  for 
troop  concentrations,  supply  centers,  and 
other  atomic-size  targets.  He  sent  the  fol- 
lowing secret  instructions.  Message  No.  AX- 
4778-B,  dated  December  20,  1950,  to  Gen. 
Barle  Partridge,  the  15th  Air  Force  Com- 
mander : 

"It  is  directed  that  you  by  every  recon- 
naissance means  possible,  and  by  photog- 
raphy, both  day  and  night,  by  daylight  strip 
photography,  carry  on  working  24  hoxirs  a 
day  if  need  be  to  find  out  where  the  Com- 
mimlsts  are." 

Reconnaissance  planes  swept  up  and  down 
Korea,  taking  detailed  photographs  of  every 
Inch  of  Communist  territory.  But  they  were 
tinable  to  locate  the  Chinese  troop  concen- 
trations, except  for  disclosing  some  prob- 
able  billeting    areM.    The    mountains   and 
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forests  simply  offered  too  much  natural  caik- 
ouflage  for  the  camera*  to  penetrate. 

NOT   ONX    WHEEL    THACK 

Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  the  Air  Force  Chief, 
a  Republican,  even  made  a  personal  search 
during  a  battlefront  inspection  trip  thro\i(;h 
North  Korea.  He  reported  back  to  tiie 
Pentagon: 

"General  Partridge  and  I  got  In  a  C-^  7, 
and  we  flew  5,000  feet  high  on  a  20-nlle 
strip  back  and  forth  up  to  Mlg  alley.  A  Ug  n 
snow  was  falling  that  evening.  I  didn't  see 
one  wheel  track,  and  we  covered  four  or 
five  of  the  main  roads.  I  didn't  see  one  c<  1- 
umn  of  smoke,  I  didn't  see  one  in(  1- 
vldiial. 

•Now,  that  doesn't  mean  the  Air  Force  at 
times  doesn't  get  long  lines  of  trucks.  b»it. 
my  God,  you're  not  going  to  drop  an  \- 
bomb  on  a  4-mUe  column,  are  you?  Youte 
not  going  to  drop  an  A-bomb  on  a  platoon 
that's  advancing  a  skirmish,   are  you? 

"They  talk  about  getting  them  In  a  con- 
centration area  back  of  the  battlefield.  To 
my  knowledge  In  the  Korean  war— a  id 
there've  been  600,000  soldiers  there,  mere 
or  less — there  have  been  very  few  divlslsn 
attacks.  They  come  by  a  platoon,  then  a 
regiment,  then  another  regiment. 

"Even    In    the    regiments,    you    only 
very  few  people.     Where   are  you   going 
drop   the   A-bomb?      Now   there   are   chole 
points,  sure  there  are  choke-points.     Along 
the   railroad   lines   where   the    broad   gai^e 
and    the    narrow    gauge    come    together. 
B-29  can  drop  a  couple  of  hundred  tons 
TNT  on  that  thing,  and   you  can   knock 
out  Just  as  well. 

"Now.  the  px>pular  concept  of  retardation 
Is  where  you've  got  a  mass  of  people  coming 
up  against  a  mass  of  people,  and  you're  going 
to  drop  an  A-bomb  in  front  of  them,  and 
they're  going  to  disappear,  and  you  win  1he 
war.     Now  that  isn't  so." 

NO    SIMPLB    SOLUTIONS 

That  was  the  personal  report  of  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Meanwhile  the  Arny 
made  a  rep>ort  of  Its  own.  dated  February 
1951.  It  found  that  earlier  in  the  war, 
November  and  December,  when  the  Chinese 
were  advancing  against  MacArthur.  there 
were  heavy  concentrations  of  troops  In  Noi-th 
Korea.  j 

However,  they  disappeared  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  they  gathered.  They  coxild  hive 
been  knocked  out  Just  about  as  effectively 
by  conventional  bombs  as  by  atomic  bombs, 
but  in  each  case  the  Chinese  troops  vanlsl^ed 
into  the  mountains  and  forests  before  ttey 
could  be  sighted  and  any  kind  of  attfck 
carried  out.  J 

In  other  words,  the  simple  solutions  sug- 
gested for  ending  the  Korean  war  weren't 
always  as   simple  as  they  sounded.  j 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  why  h^ve 
I  alluded  to  these  historic  facts?  Because 
I  believe  that  these  are  the  hours  that  iwe 
should  be  giving  consideration  to  w^at 
may  happen  if  we  escalate  the  war!  ^ 
North  Vietnam  by  way  of  U.S.  unilat^al 
action,  in  complete  violation  of  our  olbli 
gations  as  a  signatory  to  the  United  BTa 
tions  Charter. 

I  repeat,  that  carrying  the  war  Ihto 
North  "Vietnam  would  make  the  Un 
States  an  aggressor  nation   under 
United  Nations  Charter. 

That  is  what  Nixon  is  proposing,  that 
the  United  States  get  itself  Into  an  even 
worse  position — as  I  shall  point  out  nlext 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  when  I  analyze 
the  international  law  problems  already 
involved  in  McNamara's  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  That  is  bad  enough,  but  for  us 
to  openly  escalate  the  war  into  Nqrth 
Vietnam  makes  the  United  States,  unjder 


any  definition  of  international  law,  an 
aggressor  nation. 

That  is  what  Nixon  is  proposing  this 
morning  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors'  Conference:  and  I 
wish  to  answer  him  immediately. 

I  care  not  about  the  politics.  I  care  not 
about  the  castigation  from  the  super- 
patriots  of  America.  I  am  going  to  leave 
a  record  for  posterity  to  read,  that  in 
ihis  hour  of  crisis  I  did  not  follow  the 
mob,  but  took  the  position  that  my 
country  had  better  take  another  look  at 
its  international  law  obligations,  in  re- 
spect not  only  to  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam but  to  the  proposal  which  is  now 
emanating  from  Nixon,  that  we  become 
an  aggressor  nation  and  conduct  what 
amounts  to  an  attack  against  another 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  set  up  to  solve  that  kind  of 
problem.  The  United  Nations  Charter 
was  not  set  up  to  authorize  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  nations  that  might 
believe  they  were  powerful  enough  at  a 
given  time  to  follow  their  own  course  of 
action  in  defiance  of  the  clear,  moral  ob- 
ligations, and  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
charter  to  which  they  have  affixed  their 
signatures. 

Even  though  I  am  a  critic  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  regard  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
war,  I  have  an  exceptionally  high  re- 
gard for  both  of  them.  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Secretary  Rusk  on  most  matters,  but 
when  I  find  them  following  a  course  of 
action  in  regard  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
war  that  I  believe  is  so  dead  wrong,  and 
resulting  in  so  many  unnecessary  Amer- 
ican deaths  in  South  Vietnam.  I  con- 
sider that  I  have  a  duty  to  speak  as  fre- 
quently as  I  have  been  speaking — and 
I  intend  to  continue  to  speak  out — 
against  what  I  consider  to  be  a  mistaken 
course  of  action. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  McNamara. 
in  the  position  he  is  taking  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  administration  of  the 
Pentagon,  will  always  be  entitled  to  an 
unpaid  debt  of  gratitude  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  For  I  know  of  no  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  my  time  in  the  Senate — 
nearly  20  years — who  has  held  more 
firmly  to  the  basic  American  constitu- 
tional principle  that  the  military  must 
always  be  checked  by  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  top  brass  of  the 
military  must  always  understand  it  is 
their  duty  to  carry  out  orders  and  not  to 
determine  foreign  policy. 

So  I  pay  this  high  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  As  he  knows,  it  is  a 
matter  of  sadness  to  me  that  I  disagree 
with  him  so  completely  in  respect  to  Mc- 
Namara's war  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
must  not  forget  where  the  blueprint  of 
the  war  came  from.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  look  upon  the  South  Vietnamese  war 
as  though  it  had  been  constant.  It  has 
not  been  constant.  There  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
war.  There  was  a  great  change  follow- 
ing the  overthrow  of  Diem.  Who  wrote 
the  blueprint?  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. There  was  a  great  change  at  the 
time  of  the  Khanh  coup.  Who  wrote 
the  blueprint  then?  The  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


So  It  is  to  be  expected  that  If  we  are 
to  keep  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  should 
follow  his  policies  and  his  i-ecommcnda- 
tlons.  if  we  aie  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

That  is  to  bo  exviocted.  There  are 
thc^e  who  do  not  like  its  being  referred 
to  as  McNamara's  war.  It  has  become 
McNaniaras  war  so  far  as  the  plans  for 
the  operation  are  concerned.  It  was  the 
Secretary  of  Dofeiivse  who  went  to  South 
Vietnam  not  long  ago.  as  though  he  were 
on  a  political  campaign  tour,  and  prom- 
ised the  leader-s  in  South  Vietnam  that 
we  would  be  in  there  to  aid  them  forever, 
to  use  his  language  Senators  heard 
that  speech  on  television,  in  which  he 
promised  that  we  were  going  to  stay  in 
there  as  long  as  necessary.  I  believe 
that  is  making  foreign  policy.  I  believe 
it  is  not  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  foreign 
policy. 

Nevertheless,  although  I  have  great 
differences  with  him  with  respect  to 
South  Vietnam,  on  other  major  issues  he 
has  naught  but  my  respect,  confidence, 
and  support. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  fact  that  I 
find  myself  in  such  disagreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
two  main  issues.  One  is  his  support  of 
McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
have  a  great  difference  with  him  on 
some  segments  of  foreign  aid.  My  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  know  the  position 
I  took  on  that  question  In  the  previous 
session  of  Congress.  I  find  nothing  in 
the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Rusk 
in  respect  to  foreign  aid  for  this  session 
of  Congress  which  represents  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  policies  on  foreign  aid. 
Until  those  policies  are  changed,  I  cannot 
support  Secretary  Rusk's  foreign  aid 
program.  I  £un  hopeful  that  in  our 
hearings  and  in  our  negotiations  this 
year  we  may  be  able  to  reach  some  nego- 
tiated agreements  which  will  modify  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
against  foreign  aid.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  for  more  money 
for  foreign  aid  than  the  administration 
is  asking  for.  In  the  long  run  it  would 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayers  nearly 
as  much  as  it  does  now.  I  would  vote,  for 
example,  for  more  money  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program.  That  is  the 
hemisphere  in  which  we  must  put  more 
of  our  money,  because  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  help  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  become  countries  of  economic 
freedom.  If  we  do  not  make  them  coun- 
tries of  economic  freedom — and  they  are 
not  that  today— they  will  become  Com- 
munist countries. 

So  I  shall  again  this  year  fight  for  a 
great  reduction  in  military  aid,  not  only 
for  Latin  America  but  also  for  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  shall  fight  for  a 
great  reduction  in  grants  under  foreign 
aid  and  for  an  increase  in  loans  under 
foreign  aid.  However,  they  must  be  true 
loans,  legitimate  loans,  not  deceptive 
loans.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  think  Mr. 
Bell,  the  head  of  the  AID  organization, 
and  Mr.  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
when  they  talk  about  loans,  and  use  their 
percentages  of  loans  that  we  have  made, 
are  engaging  In  a  form  of  deception.    A 
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loan  carrying  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
interest,  which  does  not  even  cover  the 
administrative  cost  of  handling  the 
loans,  with  a  10-year  grace  period,  in 
which  nothing  at  all  is  paid,  and  a  term 
of  40  or  50  years  in  which  the  loan  is  to 
be  paid  back,  and  with  a  large  percent- 
age of  those  payments  being  in  soft  cur- 
rency, not  in  American  dollars,  deceives 
the  American  taxpayers,  when  the  prop- 
aganda is  Issued  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  AID  oflRcials  that  we  are  making 
loans. 

They  are  not  loans.  They  do  not  meet 
the  definition  of  loans.  It  is  a  tricky 
form  of  giving  away  taxpayers'  money. 
I  want  my  Secretary  of  State  to  know 
that  on  foreign  aid  and  on  South  Viet- 
nam policy  he  and  I  are  poles  apart. 
Here  again,  on  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Issues  involving  American  for- 
eign policy  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  are  to- 
gether. The  fact  that  I  agree  with  much 
that  a  man  does  does  not  mean  that 
I  will  remain  silent  when  I  think  the  man 
is  making  a  colossal  mistake. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
courage  he  is  exhibiting  the  very  hour 
that  I  speak.  I  pray  to  my  God  that  He 
will  keep  him  safe  during  this  visit  and 
inspection  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  the  wis- 
dom of  it.  for  I  well  know,  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnfun  being  the  tinderbox 
that  it  is,  that  maximum  security  must 
be  maintained  Of  course  the  mainte- 
nance of  maximum  security  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  life  of  the  Secretary  and 
our  other  top  officials,  and  is  necessary 
also  to  protect  the  lives  of  others,  who 
are  in  danger  during  the  visit  and  in- 
spection. 

I  pray  that  the  Secretary  will  return 
safely,  and  I  pray  that  no  Incident  will 
occur  while  he  is  there  by  way  of  an 
act  of  violence  that  would  endanger  him 
or  endanger  the  American  pprsonnel  and 
South  Vietnamese  personnel  who  have 
the  grave  responsibility  of  protecting 
him. 

I  close  by  making  reference  to  the 
speech  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  White 
House  flower  garden  to  the  newspaper 
editors.  As  I  read  that  speech  in  my  liv- 
ing room  early  this  morning  I  found  my- 
self swallowing.  I  did  not  realize  at 
first  that  what  I  was  trying  to  swallow 
was  a  lump  in  my  throat.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  can  read  President  John- 
son's speech  of  yesterday  and  not  be  a 
better  American  for  having  read  it.  I 
believe  it  is  a  noble  speech.  It  could  be 
described  as  an  eloquent  and  inspiring 
speech,  but  I  think  the  most  fitting  word 
is  "noble."    It  was  a  noble  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  the  transcript  of 
the  President's  speech  to  the  editors  in 
the  flower  garden  at  the  Wliite  House 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Bee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
read  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Presi- 
dent's speech: 

PKESIDENT'S    DU'llib 

I  am  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  only  President  you  will  have,  God  wUl- 


Ing,  until  January  of  next  year.  One  of  the 
hardest  tasks  that  a  President  faces  Is  to 
keep  the  time  scale  of  his  decisions  always 
in  mind  and  to  try  to  be  the  President  of  aU 
the  people. 

He  Is  not  simply  responsible  to  an  Immedi- 
ate electorate,  either.  He  knows  over  the 
long  stretch  of  time  how  great  can  be  the  re- 
percussions of  all  that  he  does  or  that  he  falls 
to  do.  and  over  that  span  of  time  the  Presi- 
dent always  has  to  think  of  America  as  a 
continuing  community. 

He  has  to  try  to  see  how  his  decisions  will 
affect  not  only  today's  citizens,  but  their 
children  and  their  chUdren's  chUdren  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  He  has  to 
try  to  peer  Into  the  future,  and  he  has  to 
prepare  for  that  future. 

If  the  policies  he  advocates  lacks  this  di- 
mension of  depth  and  this  dimension  of  stay- 
ing power,  he  may  gain  this  or  that  advan- 
tage In  the  short  term,  but  he  can  set  the 
country  on  a  false  course  and  profit  today 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  world  tomorrow. 
So  It  Is  this  solemn  and  this  most  difficult 
responsibility,  and  It  Is  always  hard  to  In- 
terpret confidently  the  future  patterns  of  the 
world. 

There  are  always  critics  around  Imploring 
the  President  to  stick  to  the  facts  and  not  to 
go  crystal  gazing.  Same  of  them  tell  me 
to  try  to  keep  my  feet  on  the  ground.  If  not 
my  head  In  the  sand. 

But  this  is  the  point:  The  facts  Include 
today,  the  overvk'helmlng  ablUty  in  irresiBti- 
ble  forces  of  change  have  been  unleashed  by 
modern  science  and  technology,  Emd  the  very 
facts  dissolve  and  regroup  as  we  look  into 
them.  To  make  no  predictions  is  to  be  svire 
to  be  wrong. 

Whatever  else  is  or  is  not  that  certain  in 
our  djmamic  world,  there  is  one  thing  that 
is  very  sure:  Tomorrow  will  be  drastically 
different  from  today.  Yet  It  Is  in  all  of  these 
tomorrows  that  we  and  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  live.  We  have  to  try  to  see  that  pattern; 
we  have  to  try  to  prepare  for  It. 

NATION'S  TTNITT 

No  group  In  all  this  Nation  has  a  greater 
Investment  and  responsibility  than  you.  the 
leading  editors  of  this  Nation.  The  wounds 
of  this  Nation  must  be  healed.  The  breaches 
in  this  Nation  must  be  closed.  And  from 
this  unity  of  this  Nation  must  come  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  reach  beyond  the 
commonplEice. 

The  world  is  no  longer  the  world  that  your 
fathers  and  mine  once  knew.  Once  It  was 
dominated  by  the  balance  of  power.  Today 
it  Is  diffused  and  emergent.  But  though 
most  of  the  world  struggles  fltfuUy  to  assert 
its  own  Initiative,  the  people  of  the  world 
look  to  this  land  for  inspiration.  Two-thirds 
of  the  teeming  masses  of  humanity,  most 
of  them  in  their  tender  years  under  40.  are 
decreeing  that  they  are  not  going  to  take  it 
without  food  to  sustain  their  body  and  a 
roof  over  their  head. 

And  from  our  science  and  otir  technology, 
from  our  compassion  and  from  our  tolerance, 
from  otir  unity  and  from  our  heritage,  we 
stand  imlquely  on  the  threshold  of  a  high 
adventure  of  leadership  by  example  and  by 
precept  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  My  spirit,"  salth  the  Lord.  Prom  our 
Jewish  and  Christian  heritage,  we  draw  the 
Image  of  the  God  of  all  mankind,  who  wlU 
Judge  His  children  not  by  their  prayers  and 
by  their  pretension,  but  by  their  mercy  to  the 
poor  and  their  understanding  of  the  weak. 

I  have  read  to  the  Senate  those  noble 
words  spoken  by  the  President  yesterday 
because  I  believe  they  teach  a  lesson  to 
each  of  us.  But  it  is  for  each  of  us  to 
follow  the  course  that  he  believes  is  nec- 
essary to  exemplify  the  nobility  of  those 
words. 


In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  what  we 
do  today  in  South  Vietnam  might  con- 
ceivably ■win  us  a  short-term  victory,  but 
not  a  long-term  victory,  because  a  mili- 
tary victory  of  the  t5T>e  that  McNamara 
is  talking  about  would  not  end  the  prob- 
lems in  Asia,  for  those  problems  have  a 
way  of  continuing  under  the  surface  to 
fester  and  finally  break  out. 

We  need  to  reexamine  our  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  best  for  the  future  generations, 
not  only  of  American  boys  and  girls,  but 
also  for  future  generations  of  humanity 
for  decades  to  come.  Thus,  I  intend  to 
continue  to  press  for  a  thorough  revision 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  Asia,  and  for  rec- 
ognition that  the  time  has  come — in  fact, 
is  long  overdue — when  we  ought  to  take 
the  problems  of  Asia  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  make  perfectly  clear  that  all 
nations  of  the  world  have  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility with  the  United  States  to 
try  to  establish  a  procedural  course  of 
action  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
peace,  and  not  for  war,  to  reign  in  Asia. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  continue 
U.S.  unilateral  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam  and  expand  it  to  North  Vietnam, 
as  Nixon  proposes,  peace  will  not  reign 
in  our  time  in  Asia. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiarr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  fD.C.)  Post,  Apr.  18. 
1964] 

Tkansceipt   of  PREsnJENT's  Remabkb  to 
Edttorb 

(Note. — Remarks  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Lynda  and  Luci  Johnson  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Bdltors  in  the 
■White  Hotise  flower  garden.) 

The  PREsnjENT.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
appreciate  your  coming  here  today.  The 
reason  I  wanted  you  in  the  rose  garden  Is 
simply  because  if  we  had  gone  inside  the 
White  House  Lady  Bird  woxUd  have  insisted 
that  I  turn  on  ail  the  lights. 
I  want  you  to  know  Lady  Bird. 
Mrs.  JOHNBCW  It  is  such  a  pleastire  t)o  wel- 
come you  here  today,  and  I  am  so  glad  that 
Washington  is  turning  Its  loveUest  face  to 
you.  It  is  grand  for  us  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you.  Thank  you  for  com- 
ing. 

The  President.  Now  I  VTOuld  like  for  you 
to  know  my  oldest  daughter.  L3mda  Bird. 

Ltnda  Johnson.  He  said  I  was  on  tiie  rec- 
ord, but  after  coming  after  my  parents,  who 
always  make  such  good  speeches,  I  want  to 
plead  the  fifth  amendment  because  I  am 
afraid  anything  I  would  say  wouid  incrimi- 
nate me. 

But  we  certainly  are  glad  to  have  you 
here — we  don't  think  we  could  have  a  better 
setting — people  who  write  the  stories  about 
some  of  us  who  try  to  Uve  the  things  you 
say  about  us  As  I  said  before,  it  is  good  to 
have  you  here. 

The  President.  Lucl,  my  teenager,  will  be 
coming  along  a  little  later.  She  Is  being  In- 
terviewed by  a  magazine  at  the  moment.  I 
want  you  to  know  her.  too. 

We  are  going  in  shortly  to  the  White  House 
so  you  can  pick  up  your  candle*  In  a  box 
over  there. 

We  had  a  preacher  back  home  who  dropped 
his  notes  Just  as  he  was  leaving  for  his 
church  one  time,  and  his  dog  Jxmtiped  at  them 
and  tore  them  up.  When  the  preacher  went 
in  the  pulpit,  he  apologized  to  his  congrega- 
tion and  said.  "I  am  very  sorry,  today  I  have 
no  sermon.  I  will  Just  have  to  speak  as  the 
Lord  directs.  But  I  will  try  to  do  better  next 
Sunday." 

I  don't  have  a  speech  today.  I  Just  Intend 
to  do  as  George  Reedy  directed  at  the  press 
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conference  thla  morning— to  speak  as  thB 
Lord  directs.  I  thought  I  might  talk  to  yo  i 
about  thU  Job  which  fate  has  thrust  upo  i 
mc. 

PRESIDENT'S  DUTIES 

I  am  the  President  of  the  United  State  i. 
tae  only  President  ycu  will  have,  God  will- 
ing, until  January  of  next  year.  One  of  the 
hardest  tasks  that  a  President  faces  Is  ta 
keep  the  time  scale  of  his  decisions  always  1 1 
mind  and  to  try  to  be  the  President  of  a  1 
the  people. 

He  Is  not  simply  responsible  to  an  Imme- 
diate electorate,  either.  He  knows  over  the 
long  stretch  of  time  how  great  can  be  the 
repercussions  of  all  that  he  does  or  that  he 
falls  to  do,  and  over  that  span  of  time  the 
President  always  has  to  think  of  America  as 
a  continuing  community. 

He  has  to  try  to  see  how  his  decisions  wl  1 
affect  not  only  today's  citizens,  but  ther 
children  and  their  children's  children  unio 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  He  has  to 
try  to  peer  Into  the  future,  and  he  has  to  pr«  - 
pare  for  that  future. 

If  the  policies  he  advocates  lack  this  d  - 
raenslon  of  depth  and  this  dimension  cf 
staying  power,  he  may  gain  this  or  that  ac  - 
vantage  In  the  short  term,  but  he  can  set  the 
country  on  a  false  course  and  profit  today 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  world  tomorrow. 
So  It  la  this  solemn  and  this  most  dlfflcu  t 
responsibility,  and  it  Is  always  hard  to  Ir  - 
terpret  confidently  the  future  patterns  <if 
the  world. 

There  are  always  critics  around  imploring 
the  President  to  stick  to  the  facts  and  not  1o 
go  crystal  gazing.  Some  of  them  tell  me  to 
try  to  keep  my  feet  on  the  ground.  If  not  m  y 
head  In  the  sand. 

But  this  Is  the  point:  The  facts  Include  t<  - 
day.  the  overwhelming  ability  In  irreslstlb  e 
forces  of  change  have  been  unleashed  by 
modern  science  and  technology,  and  the  veiy 
facta  dissolve  and  regroup  as  we  look  Into 
them  To  make  no  predictions  Is  to  be  suie 
to  b«  wrong. 

Whatever  else  Is  or  Is  not  that  certain  In 
our  dynjunic  world,  there  la  one  thing  thi  t 
ts  very  sure:  Tomorrow  will  be  drastlcaly 
dtflarait  from  today  Yet  It  Is  In  all  of 
thM*  tomorrows  that  we  and  uur  children 
and  our  children's  children  are  going  to  1« 
forced  to  live  We  have  u>  try  to  9«e  thrt 
pattern,    we  have  to  uv  U>  prepare  fur  U 

The  PfMUtent  of  thU  country,  more  than 
»ny  other  slnflc  man  in  the  world,  muit 
yrapple  with  the  course  uf  evenu  and  tl  e 
directions  ot  hUtory  What  he  must  ti  y 
to  do.  try  to  do  always,  ta  to  butid  for  tomo  - 
ruw  in  Um  tMMMdlacy  of  ttiday  for  if  we  ca  i 
tiM  It— Irtent  and  the  Congrese  i»nd  v«;u 
laadara  of  the  oominuultie*  throughout  tl  c 
Mlllon   will  have  wade  their  mark  in  hUUttt 

lluaiebow  we  Muat  tgitlte  a  Ore  in  tJ  e 
brvaat  of  thU  land  a  temiac  spUlt  of  «<  • 
\eutiiM  that  sutira  beyund  the  ardloary  aid 
tM  iiiwuaiitad   and  raally  a^nuatuu  gre>< 


The  question  Is,  "When,  when,  when  will  it 
be  passed?" 

We  cannot  deny  to  a  group  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, our  own  American  citizens,  the  essential 
elements  of  hvunan  dignity  which  a  majority 
of  our  citizens  claim  for  ourselves  Civil 
rights  are  not  a  luxury  to  be  accorded  to 
many.  They  are  an  obligation  under  our 
Constitution  that  Is  owed  to  all.  for  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  U  only  the  validation  of 
our  moral,  national  commitment. 

I  want  to  repeat  here  today  again,  again, 
and  again  for  the  record  what  I  said  at 
Gettysburg  last  year.  "One  hundred  years 
ago  Lincoln  freed  the  Negro  of  his  chains, 
but  he  did  not  free  his  country  of  Its  bigotry, 
for  until  education  Is  blind  to  color,  until 
employment  Is  unaware  of  race,  emancipa- 
tion win  be  a  proclamation,  but  It  will  not 
be  a  fact." 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

We  are  trying  to  preserve  our  national 
resource  of  humanity,  also.  Some  call  It.  and 
choose  to  refer  to  It,  as  a  war  on  poverty. 
Well.  It  Is  a  war,  and  poverty  Is  the  enemy. 

But  the  real  objective  Is  the  preservation 
of  our  most  precious  asset — over  9  million 
American  families  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
It  Is  not  a  program  of  giveaway.  It  is  not 
a  program  of  doles.  It  Is  a  program  that  Is 
concerned  with  skills  and  opportunities,  with 
giving  the  tools  for  the  Job  of  growth.  In 
making  taxpayers  out  of  tax  eaters.  We  are 
Investing  In  opportunity  and  giving  them  the 
skills  to  seize  It. 

For  the  first  time  In  America's  history, 
poverty  Is  on  the  run  and  It  Is  no  longer  In- 
evitable and  Its  elimination  is  no  longer  im- 
possible, because  It  Is  right,  we  are  fighting 
this  war  because  it  Is  wise,  we  are  committed 
to  winning  It.  and  our  strategy  Is  to  reach 
deep  to  the  core  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
poverty.  Having  confronted  It.  then  destroy 
It. 

In  every  aspect  of  this  program,  the  co- 
operation of  National.  State,  and  local  gov- 
eriunents  Is  the  paa  key  to  action  and  the 
ch.innelway  for  success.  The  Nat.on  shall  be 
the  beneficiary,  because  by  raising  the  aver- 
age productivity  of  11  million  poverty 
stricken  wage  earners  by  only  $1  000  a  year, 
we  would  add  IIS  billion  to  the  Nations  an- 
nual output 

rorty-nine  percent — a  hldeotialy  high 
figure-  -4»  percent,  one  out  of  every  two 
young  men  that  are  Americans  who  are  ex- 
imined  for  the  draft,  are  found  lacking 
physually  mentally  and  morally  It  Is  a 
•enaelwa  act  of  thameleaa  neglect  to  Ignore 
thU  itiiruaion  of  our  aatlaf action  as  a  nation 

MBDICAaS 

But  even  aa  we  try  to  invest  our  youth 
with  the  coataiitment  ot  iiew  opportunity  we 
•ae  equally  determined  that  elderly  citlaens 
are  nut  bairvd  (roai  dignity  »r*  not  vacant 
uf  hope  There  muat  come  (rum  the  Con- 
greaa  aoutt  Ivglaiatioii  (or  medivai 
' T  •^tuit  ciitaei^ 

:  ryer^  is  ry».r'.:  .    ■•.    •.:•«.. 


Under  this  plan,  cltlwns  know  they  did  It 
f«ir  themeelves  without  a  Government  hand- 
out Beoaune  It  la  Just,  because  U  Is  right, 
because  It  U  part  of  the  giH>d  society  to  con- 
struct prudent  pn^grams.  with  vision,  based 
on  commonsense  and  common  decency,  this 
bill  Is  hl(th  on  the  agenda  of  our  American 
purpoae. 

PAT     BILL 

To  build  irood  0<u'ernment.  the  first  and 
most  urgent  need  Is  R<xxl  people  The  pay 
bill  «K>n  to  be  debated  In  the  Congress 
reaches  Into  the  very  eeeence  of  urgency  If 
this  Government  means  to  retain  excellence 
and  quality 

On  my  desk  tonight  there  are  now  dojiena 
of  resignations  from  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  able  men  In  the  Government. 
They  have  run  out  their  financial  string 
Each  year  they  have  gcme  Into  debt  and  each 
month  now  ctmipounds  their  financial  agony. 
They  must  qvilt  t-o  find  higher  Incomes  In 
private  Industry,  and  this  Government  suf- 
fers the  harsh  and  Irretrievable  loss  To 
deny  this  pay  bill  Is  to  Invite  mediocrity. 

We  cannot  do  the  great  things  that  thla 
great  Nation  must  do  to  develop  a  great  so- 
ciety unless  we,  as  a  nation,  have  the  men  to 
do  them.  Congressmen.  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  deserve  twice  what 
they  get.  Career  officers,  appointed  officials, 
all  deserve  more  money  for  Jobs  which  too 
often  demand  long  hours  and  ceaseless  work. 
Don't  make  them  steal  or  quit  or  go  along 
borrowing  when  they  are  doing  the  Job  for 
you. 

IMMIORATIOI*     LAWS 

There  Is  also  In  the  Congress  the  legisla- 
tion to  adjust  our  Immigration  laws.  The 
quota  system  Is  outworn.  We  want  skilled 
people  who  can  do  Jobs  that  need  to  be  done, 
and  we  want  families  reunited. 

RAIL    TALKS 

These  are  but  a  portion  of  our  catalog 
of  aspirations,  for  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  there  will  l>e  new  challenges  and 
greater  difficulties  Now  we  must  attend  to 
the  duties  that  demand  our  attention. 

Right  now.  as  you  know.  In  the  room  acroaa 
the  hall,  we  are  engaged  In  Intensive  collec- 
tive bargaining  sessions  day  and  night  In 
which  we  are  trying  to  help  railroad  labor 
and  railroad  management  solve  their  prob- 
lems themselves  In  accordance  with  our  ftae 
enterprise  system. 

A  strike  would  coat  us  the  loas  of  7  million 
joba  in  a  very  ahort  tlma.  A  strike  would 
coat  us  a  downturn  In  our  groaa  national 
product  of  10  to  15  percent.  A  strike  would 
coat  us  great  dangers  In  health  throughout 
the  Nation  A  strike  would  paralyse  our 
entire  system 

The  tempo  of  that  t>argaining  Oxat  U 
taking  ptace  has  supped  up  onatdarably. 
and  I  believe  this  la  ■%  tribute  to  the  free 
eat«rprta«  svatam.  Somctxinea  I  (aal  the  frae 
euterprtaa    'syMaai    u    iOMUhing    Uka    tba 
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The  world  Is  no  longer  the  world  that  your 
fathers  and  mine  once  knew  Once  It  was 
dominated  by  the  balance  of  power.  Today 
It  ts  dlfTtJsed  and  emergent  But  though  most 
of  the  world  struggles  fitfully  to  assert  Its 
own  initiative,  the  people  of  the  world  look  to 
this  land  for  Inspiration.  Two-thirds  of  the 
teeming  mssses  of  humanity,  most  of  th«n 
In  their  tender  years  under  40,  are  decreeing 
that  they  are  not  going  to  take  It  without 
food  to  sustain  their  body  and  a  roof  over 
their  head. 

And  from  our  science  and  our  technology, 
from  our  compassion  and  from  our  tolerance, 
from  our  unity  and  from  our  heritage,  we 
stflnd  unlq\iely  on  the  threshold  of  a  high 
adventure  of  leadership  by  example  and  by 
precept  "Not  bv  might  nor  by  power,  but 
bv  Mv  spirit,"  salth  the  Lord  From  our 
.Tewlsh  and  Chrtstlan  herlt«ge  we  draw  the 
Image  of  the  God  of  all  mankind,  who  will 
Judge  His  children  not  by  their  prayers 
and  by  their  pretensions,  but  by  their  mercy 
to  the  poor  and  their  understanding  of  the 
weak 

We  cannot  cancel  that  strain  and  then 
claim  t^  sneak  as  a  Christian  society  To 
visit  the  w^ldo^)l  and  the  fatherless  In  their 
affilctton  iR  still  pure  religion  and  undeflled. 
I  tremble  for  this  Nation  I  tremble  for  our 
people  If  at  the  time  of  our  greatest  proe- 
perlty  we  turn  our  back  on  the  moral  obliga- 
tions' of  our  deepest  faith  If  the  face  we 
turr.  tc>  this  aspiring  laboring  world  Is  a  face 
o!  IndlfTerence  and  contempt.  It  will  rightly 
rise  up  and  strike  us  down 

Believe  me  God  Is  not  mocked  We  reap 
as  we  sow  Our  God  Is  still  a  jealous  God 
Jealous  of  his  righteousness,  jealous  of  His 
mercy,  jealous  for  the  last  of  the  little  ones 
who  went  unfed  while  the  rich  eat  down  to 
ear  and  rose  up  to  play  And  unices  my  ad- 
ministration profits  the  present  and  provldee 
the  foundation  for  a  better  life  for  all  hu- 
manity, not  just  now  but  for  generations  to 
come   1  shall  have  failed 

If  there  I*  judgment  Ir.  history  It  restB  oe 
Uf,  according  to  our  generosm  or  our  dls- 
dalr.  Theee  are  the  stake*  tr  make  a  world 
ir  which  all  or  God's  chlldrer.  car.  llTe  or 
tr  gr  lnt<^  the  dark  Tar  lodav  unde'^  th< 
shadows  o:  atomic  power  It  Is  not  rhetortr 
»yuT  It  U  trutr.  tr  ear  that  w«-  must  elthe- 
love  each  other  or  we  must  die 

It  ha.'  beei.  wonderfu.  tr  haee  you  lead- 
er o;  our  countT-  anc  th^  graa:  tnolderf  o' 
our  thoxxgh:  u  cam*  herf  ant  giv<  m<  tm> 
opportunir  u  tel  toi  wna-  i:  n  m-i  haart 
Most  :  hop*^  b«for»  darki»«a»  oascendf  xxpoB 
u»  llt«rall\  ttUf  evening  V.  Ltic;  has  cooae 
1  wan-w  tntr  to  vam-  vox. 

lATCi  JOHwao^     '.  unoeratanc  lt>  heei 


Mr.  President,  for  many  months  man;' 
words  have  been  spoken  and  written  with 
regard  to  the  trade  policies  of  ovir  Gov- 
ernment and  the  effect  which  our  agri- 
culture trade  policies  are  having  on  the 
economy  of  those  engaged  In  some  form 
of  agriculture.     Today  negotiations  sire 
taking    place    In    Geneva    which    very 
definitely  could  determine  the  effect  of 
agriculture  imports  on  our  own  markets. 
The  March  Issue  of  the  Co-Op  Grain 
Quarterly,  issued  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Grain  Cooperatives,  contains 
an   excellent   arUcle   entitled   "How   To 
Block  Imports."    The  article  points  out 
that  the  cost  of  our  present  trade  policies 
is   expensive  to  American   farmers.     It 
also  states  that  the  United  States  offers 
the  least  protection  from  imports  to  other 
countries  with  which  we  do  business 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

How  To  Block.  Fasm  Impobts 
Uncle  Sam,  It  seemB,  is  a  soft  touch  for  the 
agricultural  exporters  of  the  world.  The  door 
Is  wide  open — or  almost  so — for  the  tmpar- 
tatlon  of  everything  from  Pollah  hams,  tc 
South  Amerlcaii  flax,  with  taxlfls  consistdnt- 
ly  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale 

ThlB  didn't  happen  by  chance  It  has  beer 
the  policy  of  the  VS.  GovemmenT  for  more 
than  SO  yeare — since  the  enactment  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  the 
IQSO'E  The  average  VS  tarlfT  rate  on  duti- 
able agricultural  Imports  was  brought  dowr 
from  88  percent  In  1932  to  10  percent  ir 
ia58     And  it  continued  to  go  down 

So.  In  the  tmttle  over  tanc  protection - 
Um  with  the  European  Commoi:  Market 
Dncie  Barn  lE  flghting  witti  a  short  punch 

True.  weTe  setting  b  good  example  but 
thf  coat  Xi  high  tc  Americat  husbandmer. 
for  their  lanr:  prle«  are  ezpoaed  tc  pret^ 
sures  froir  all  the  sellers  of  the  world 

A'  anv  trader  car  taatlfy  tarlflf  ar*  du.- 
couraging  T^allttes  But  at'  art  oeriair  noii- 
tarlf  baiTiert  that  have  toaet  thrown  up 
tiy  Inan^  countriafc 

ThU  nontarlf  agricultura-  protectionlaai 
u  pracucec  muct  ieet  txr  Utt  tJnit.eC  Btat«> 
thai  b?  mar  other  countriaa  A»  tbt  T.B 
XMpMtKmt  o'  Agriculturt  conciuaei  is  a 
reenit  maC  rutotr  coMprehensiv,  etuOT  tT 
tnear  oarriera  tke  tynlMd  mtmvm  u  th.  muai 
UOera  major  nsMoci  Is  tte  wrtc  u,  a*^ 
culTura    track      It  is  only  ■lUQy 


5.  Advance  deposits  When  these  are  re- 
quired on  ImportB.  and  are  discriminatory, 
thev  must  be  conaidered  nontjarlff  barriers. 

6.  Import  dlBcrlmlnatlon  and  preferential 
treatment.  Theee  dlacrimlnate  as  to  source 
of  supply.  Frequently  It  is  against  the  dol- 
lar areas.  They  are  cloaely  linked  with  Im- 
part licenaing 

7.  Import  licensing  Many  are  granted  au- 
tomaUcally,  but  If  they  dlBcrlniinate  as  to 
source  of  supply,  they  are  conBidered  to  be 
nontarlir  barrlerB. 

8.  Bilateral  agreements.  Theae  are  in- 
cluded If  they  cut  off  free  market  acceas  to 
countriee  not  party  to  such  agreeinents. 

The  United  States  exerclaee  Import  con- 
trois  only  on  wheat,  sugar,  peanut*,  cotton, 
aTiri  dairy  products.  All  other  products  may 
come  In' imllmlted  quantities  subject  only 
to  health,  sanitation,  and  quarantine  safety 
requirements — and  to  payment  of  fixed  tar- 
IflE  when  required. 

How  does  this  compare  with  other  coun- 
tries? Using  nontarlff  Import  controlfi  ae  the 
yardstick,  the  UBDA  study  b1»owb  that  the 
following  selectjed  countrlas  protect  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  their  domestic  agrl- 
culttnaJ  production  froon  outside  competi- 
tion: 


"Dnlted  StateE 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

AuBtralla 

Italy 

Belgium 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Gfreece 


78 
7B 


Denmark 


Australia 

West  Germany 

Prance 

Switzerland 

Norway 

New  Zealand 


Portugal 


._.    trr 
._   tl 

...      0t 

...     M 
...     9* 

._-  rr 

...  100 
...  100 

The  toliowlng  table  shows  how  the  UJB 
figure  of  ae  percent  protected  by  nontanff 
trade  reeirlctionc  le  arrived  at  Tlae  first 
fi^rure  repreaents  gruaf  value  of  the  lama 
commodity  auc  the  second  figure  is  the 
value  of  the  protected  portioti 

[iMliar  luuuunu  u-  niilliuiis] 
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.4  summary  of  thi 


1.  Librarians:  For 
each  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  1  full-time 
librarian. 

2.  Clerks:  For  each 
junior  and  senior  high 
school,  1  full-time  cltTk- 
typist.  For  office  of 
Supervising  Director, 
3  clerk-typists. 


1.  Librarians,  49: 
Senior  high,  13;  jun- 
ior high,  31;  voca- 
tional, 4;  Sharpe,  1. 

2.  Clerk.s,  49. 

3.  Supervising  Di- 
rector: Clerks,  3. 


The  National  Lobraey  Week  Pr(  igram 


PXTKPOSK 


am  Is  a 

dedicated    to 

lifetime 

use   of 

the 

of    the 


The  National  Library  Week  pro^ 
vountary    citizens'    movement 
the  long-range  goal  of  encouraglni ; 
reading   habits.    Increasing    people  s 
libraries,  and  expanding  and  Impr  jvlng 
total   reading   and  library   resources 
Nation. 

Simultaneous    explosions     In 
knowledge  and  technology  create 
new  pressures  for  reading  materia:  s 
their  maximum  use  and  avallablllly 
who  sponsor  and  participate  In  thu 
firmly  believe  that  reading  and  llti 
truly  means  toward  the  full  pursuit 
liberty  and   happiness  and  are 
the  development  of  an  Informed,  creative 
zenry   capable   of   making   the   mJ  ny 
choices  and  complex  decisions  tha 
our   society   each   day. 

SPONSORSHIP 


p<»pulatlon, 

relentless 

and  for 

Those 

program 

lltjrarles  are 

of  life. 

to 

cltl- 

harsh 

confront 


essential 


III 


National  Library  Week  Is  sponso 
National  Book  Committee,  Inc., 
tlon  with  the  American  Library 
More  than  60  national  organlzati^^ns 
kinds  participate  actively  In  the 

SCOPE 


eral 


a; 


Each  April,  nationally  and  in 
communities  throughout  the  sev 
Library    Week   Is  both   the   cUma:: 
starting  point  of  many  year-roun( 
that  spur  Americans  to  read  mc 
accept   the  responsibility  for  making 
lug  opportunities  more  available 
The  week  enlists  wide  support 
presents  reading  as  a  desirable 
pealing   to   the   various   motives 
people  of  all  age  groups  to  read- 
ment,  for  inspiration,  for  knowledge 

The  tremendous  public  response 
gram  from  its  inception  in  1958 
evidence  of  widespread  belief  in  ItJ 
and  of  a  general  concern  for  the 
intellectual  life  in  the  commimlty 
Nation.    Thousands  of  librarians, 
magazine   and    newspaper   editors 
broadcasters  and  civic,  educatloi 
religious  and  professional   leaders 
voted   their  time,  skills  and  mo  ley 
success  of  the  program.    Presldenis 
Eisenhower,   Truman   and   Hoove^ 
scores  of   other   high  officials   in 
Americans    that    the    freedom    U 
the  free   access  to   adequate  reading 
rials  are  both  the  privilege  and 
sibillty  of  a  free,  democratic  society 

SOME   COMMENTS 

"Good  libraries  are  as  essential 
cated   and   Informed   people   as 
system  Itself.     The  library  is 
ctistodlan  of  our  cultural  heritage 
key    to   progress   and    the 
knowledge  •   •   •.      National 
should  help  us  recognize  the 
and  challenging  potential  of  the 
school  library  system." — John  P 

"The  library  profession  and 
cation  are  deeply  indebted  to 
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major  quantitative  standards  for  District  of  Columbia  nchool  lihraries- 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


April  18 


-Continued 


1.  Librarians,  26: 
Senior  high,  1;  jun- 
ior high,  20;  voca- 
tional, 4;  Sharpe,  1. 

>.  Clerks,  52:  In 
libraries,  49;  in  Su- 
pervising Director's 
ofQce,  3. 


1.  Funds  for  reguUir 
liiirary  books;  In  schools 
with  fewer  than  SOO  stu- 
dents, $l,.'iOO.  In  schools 
with  500  or  more  stu- 
dents, $3  per  student. 

2.  Funds  for  reference 
Ixwks,  recordings,  film 
strips,  pamphlets,  $1 
per  student. 

3.  Funds  for  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  75 
cents  per  student. 

4.  Fluids  for  rebinding 
books,  $350  per  school. 

5.  Supplies  for  catalog- 
ing, processing  books,  30 
cents  per  book. 


1.  Books;  In  schools 
with  fewer  than  999  stu- 
denti:.  5,000  books.  In 
schools  with  1.000  or  I 
more  students.  5  l>ooks 
per  student. 

2.  .Magazines:  Junior 
highs,  70  titles;  senior 
highs,  120  titles;  voca- 
tional, 70  titles,  plus  at 
least  3  titles  in  tlie  areas 
of  librarianship  and  ta- 
struftional  materials. 

3.  .\ewspai:>ers,  3. 

4.  K\  tensive  collection 
of  pamphlets  covering 
wide  range  of  subjects. 


1.  Library  area  with 
seating  for  45  to  55  in 
schools  with  600  stu- 
dents or  fewer.  Seating 
for  up  to  SO  in  schools 
having  001  or  more 
students. 

2.  Classroom  collec- 
tions on  short-  or  long- 
term  loans  from  the 
school  library. 


1.  At  le^t  $200  to  foOO, 
depending  on  size  of 
faculty. 

2.  Hooks:  At  least  200 
to  1,<J00  titles. 

3.  Magazines:  At  least 
25  to  50  professional 
magazine  titles. 


196  J^ 
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Book  Committee  and  National  Library 
Week  •  •  •  the  Increasing  emphasis  on 
reading  In  the  schools  and  colleges,  the 
growing  Improvement  In  the  status  of  librar- 
ianship and  the  Increasing  support  for  li- 
braries everywhere  are.  in  large  part,  a  con- 
sequence of  the  dedicated  and  enlightened 
work  of  these  groups."— Frederick  H.  Wag- 
man,  president,  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

"Since  ours  is  a  society  based  on  the 
choices  made  by  the  many  rather  than  the 
few,  its  greatest  strength  lies  in  an  Informed 
citizenry.  This  means  listening  and  watch- 
ing and  thinking  but.  above  all  reading.  My 
experience  with  the  tremendous  public  re- 
sponse to  National  Library  Week— the  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  reminding  America  of 
these  things  and  encouraging  citizens  to  do 
something  about  them— has  convinced  me 
that  there  Is  a  widespread  latent  hunger  for 
reading  and  the  new  worlds  it  can  open." — 
William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and  publisher.  This 
Week  magazine. 

"This  week  is  important  to  us  as  teach- 
ers *  •  •  [It]  Is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
interpret  the  Increasingly  major  role  that 
reading  and  the  use  of  libraries  play  In  help- 
ing us  to  help  young  people  and  adults  to 
realize  their  full  potential  and  attain  their 
educational  goals."— Hazel  Blanchard.  pres- 
ident ( 1963) ,  National  Education  Association. 


ferred  each  year.  Right  now  there  are  ap- 
proximately 18  Jobs  awaiting  each  graduate 
of  a  library  school.  And  starting  salaries  are 
$6,000  a  year — and  getting  better. 

In  the  century  from  1800  to  1900.  the  sum 
total  of  mans  knowledge  doubled;  it  doubled 
again  from  1900  to  1950;  it  will  more  than 
double  by  1975.  Latest  estimates  are  that 
It  Is  now  doubling  every  15  or  20  years. 
Sooner  or  later,  this  torrent  of  lore  mvist  find 
Its  way  Into  a  society's  libraries  if  mankind's 
tomorrows  are  to  benefit  from  his  yesterdays 

By  1970,  the  U.S.  population  will  be  214 
million— up  34  million  from  the  1960  census. 
The  elimination  of  Illiteracy  and  cultural 
deprivation  are  urgent  national  goals. 
Against  this  background,  the  foregoing  se- 
lected facts  have  compelling  relevance  for 
otxr  times. 

To  And  out  what  you  can  do  to  help,  con- 
tact any  librarian. 

Note— All  statistics  are  from  latest  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  figures.  Standards  re- 
ferred to  are  recommendations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  its  divisions. 
Prepared  by  the  National  Library  Week  pro- 
gram.   April  1964. 
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Read  the  Shocking  Truth  ABOtrr  the  Case 
OF  THE  Missing  Libraries 

For  more  than  18  million  U.S.  citizens, 
the  public  library  is  missing.  Completely. 
For  another  110  million,  the  good  public 
library  they  have  a  right  to  expect  in  this 
richest  Nation  in  history  is  also  missing. 
In  Its  plEice  are  only  substaJidard.  outdated, 
and  overstrained  substitutes.  The  median 
age  of  public  library  buildings  in  this  coun- 
try Is  53  years;  85  percent  built  before  1920. 

In  more  than  half  the  public  schools  In 
the  land  (55,000)  the  central  school  library 
Is  also  missing.  Nearly  11  million  young 
people  attend  these  schools.  And  this  is 
true  today  when  educators  agree  unani- 
mously that  quality  education  without  the 
resources  of  a  good  library  is  impossible. 

At  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  sit- 
uation is  worse,  not  better.  More  than  75 
percent  of  our  4-year  colleges  and  more  than 
90  percent  of  our  2-year  institutions  fall  to 
meet  minimum  recommended  standards  for 
academic  libraries.  Financially,  more  than 
60  percent  fall  short  of  providing  mlnlmiun 
recommended  support  for  their  libraries— 5 
percent  of  the  total  educational  budget. 

DON'T   FORGET   VOLUME   n THE   CASE    OF  THE 

MISSING    LIBRARIANS 

In  the  public  schools  currently,  there  Is 
only  one  professional  librarian  for  every  1,700 
pupils.  The  recommended  minimum  is  one 
trained  librarian  for  every  300  students.  In 
fact.  If  present  sUndards  for  all  libraries — 
public,  school,  and  college — were  to  be  met 
by  1965,  we  would  need  125,000  trained  li- 
brarians.   Only  2,563  library  degrees  are  con- 


RULE  OF  GERMANENESS  WAIVED 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of 

germaneness  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  germaneness  rule  is 
waived.  

McNAMARA'S  WAR  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  with  the  under- 
standing that  my  intervention  will  not 
count  as  the  begirming  of  a  second 
speech  when  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin resumes.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  todays 
press  carries  reports  of  Richard  Nixon's 
election  year  prescription  for  our  troubles 
in  Vietnam— more  war.  He  proposes  to 
carry  the  war  beyond  the  borders  of 
South  Vietnam  into  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Nixon  enter  a 
primary  race  somewhere  and  campaign 
on  that  platform.  The  bugle  call  for 
sending  the  Marines  into  Cuba  was 
greeted  in  New  Hampshire  with  a  thun- 


der of  silence,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
American  people  are  infinitely  less 
anxious  to  make  war  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia  than  they  are  to  make  war  on  Cuba. 
In  tills  election  year,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
trotted  out  all  the  old  cliches  that  one 
might  hope  had  been  buried  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur — "privileged  sanctuary," 
and   'no  substitute  for  victory." 

The  interesting  thing  about  Asia  is  that 
the  French,  British,  and  Dutch  have 
never  discovered  what  victory  is  in  Asia. 
France  fought  for  8  years  on  the  same 
ground  we  are  now  fighting  on  in  Viet- 
nam. Every  battle  was  called  a  victory; 
every  month  was  said  to  bring  victory 
into  sight;  every  year  was  called  the  one 
when  the  victory  would  be  achieved. 

Suddenly,  France  quit.  Her  people 
had  had  enough. 

Now,  Mr.  Nixon  has  decided  that  the 
problem  with  the  war  over  there  is  that 
it  is  not  big  enough.  He  wants  to  ex- 
pand it.  He  wants  the  United  States  to 
attack  North  Vietnam.  He  wants  to  re- 
place the  shred  of  legal  right  we  have  to 
help  South  Vietnam  defend  herself  with 
a  naked  aggression  by  the  United  States 
7.000  miles  from  home. 

General  MacArthur  was  wrong  in 
thinking  Red  China  would  tolerate  an 
American  advance  toward  her  borders  in 
Korea.  Why  does  Richard  Nixon  think 
an  American  attack  on  North  Vietnam 
will  be  greeted  any  differently  by  China? 
The  Nixon  prescription  for  war  in  Asia 
will  mean  an  American  involvement  in 
war  with  China  that  could  bleed  this 
country  for  decades.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  Secretary  McNamara  has  promised 
that  we  will  fight  in  South  Vietnam  "for- 
ever" without  Mr.  Nixon  urging  that  we 
will  fight  in  North  Vietnam,  and  very 
likely  in  China,  as  well. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Dick 
Nixon  is  a  longtime  advocate  of  war  in 
Asia.  In  April  of  1954,  when  France  was 
passing  the  word  that  she  had  had  about 
enough  in  Indochina,  it  was  Dick  Nixon 
who  spoke  in  New  York  City,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  suggest  that  American  forces 
might  be  sent  to  Indochina.  Nixon  was 
sounding  out  American  opinion  on  the 
possibility  of  replacing  the  French  in 
Indochina. 

His  trial  balloon  turned  out  to  be  made 
of  lead.  The  American  people  and  the 
Congress  did  not  buy  it.  Neither  did 
our  allies.  So  direct  intervention  by 
American  forces  was  not  tried  then. 

But  the  then  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Dulles,  did  something  else.  He  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty  whereby  France  left 
Indochina,  and  the  country  was  divided 
into  four  parts.  He  also  put  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  the  United  States  behind 
a  puppet  of  our  own,  who  was  elected  to 
carry  out  American  interests  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

In  effect,  the  United  States  created  its 
own  protectorate  in  South  Vietnam.  Far 
from  limiting  our  support  to  the  original 
organizer  of  its  government — President 
Diem — we  encouraged  his  overtJirow 
when  he  proved  inefficient,  and  we  have 
since  supported  two  subsequent  military 
juntas. 

These  puppets  have  proved  no  more 
capable  of  sustaining  themselves  alone 


than  were  the  French  puppets.  We  have 
had  to  put  American  troops  in  to  help 
keep  our  men  in  power. 

Now,  Dick  Nixon,  the  original  advocate 
of  direct  American  military  participation 
in  an  Asian  war,  is  urging  the  same  thing 
10  years  later;  namely,  that  we  not  only 
defend  South  Vietnam  but  that  we  make 
war  on  North  Vietnam.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  that  this  would  not  be  a  South 
Vietnamese  war,  but  an  American  war. 
The  first  proposal  is  for  air  strikes  into 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  What  can  we 
expect  them  to  accomplish?  Thanks  to 
the  large  numbers  of  American  aircraft 
m  South  Vietnam,  manned  by  Ameri- 
cans, the  government  forces  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  air  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  dozens  of  U.S.  helicopters  and 
unlimited  fighters  and  bombers,  flown  by 
American  military  personnel.  Our  con- 
trol of  the  air  is  undisputed. 

The  Vietcong  has  no  air  force  at  all. 
It  has  no  air  strength.  It  never  has  had 
any  airpower  to  use  in  that  conflict. 

If  airpower  and  control  of  the  air  were 
all  its  advocates  claim  for  it,  why  is  the 
Vietcong  doing  so  well  without  it?  More 
important,  why  do  the  advocates  of  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  think  they  will 
be  successful  in  disrupting  supply  and 
communication  lines?  If  Vietcong  bases 
in  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  destroyed 
with  air  and  ground  forces  together,  how 
are  we  to  destroy  bases  in  North  Vietnam 
with  air  attacks  alone? 

The  Nixon  thesis  of  air  attacks  on 
bases  in  North  Vietnam  is  only  the  first 
installment  on  direct  American  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  When  the  air  attacks  fail, 
then  we  will  say  the  only  thing  left  is  to 
send  American  ground  troops  to  do  the 
job. 

This  has  been  a  consistent  pattern  for 
drawing  this  country  into  a  war  in  Asia 
a  piece  at  a  time.  Far  from  being  a  pat- 
tern set  down  by  our  enemies,  it  is  the 
pattern  of  our  own  Government.  It  must 
be  repudiated  by  the  American  people  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  just  as  they  repudiated 
the  invitation  to  send  marines  into  Cuba. 
Mr.  President,  a  week  ago  this  morn- 
ing I  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  situation  which  developed  in  South 
Korea  in  connection  with  the  cliche, 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  victory." 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  I  had 
growTi  a  little  weary  of  the  unfair,  false, 
libelous,  and  slanderous  attacks  made  on 
a  man  who  was  the  great  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
South  Korean  conflict— Harry  Truman. 
I  said  that  since  that  time,  when  he 
was  subjected  to  all  the  bombardments 
of  criticism,  the  facts  had  become  known. 
He  was  not  in  position  to  make  them 
clear.  There  were  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber last  Saturday  morning  who  expressed 
great  surprise  at  what  I  said.  They  did 
not  know  it.  I  do  not  know  where  they 
have  been.  But  it  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  at  the  time  President 
Truman  was  being  urged  to  bomb  beyond 
the  Yalu,  the  United  States  did  not  con- 
trol the  air  in  Asia.  All  the  top  military 
ofiBcials  of  the  country — save  and  except 
one.  General  MacArthur — advised  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  if  we 
did  bomb  beyond  the  Yalu  and  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  decided  to 
come  in,  they  would  massacre  American 


forces  in  South  Korea  with  only  one  port 
of  escape,  namely,  Pusan. 

Our  intelligence  indicated  that  the 
probabilities  were  great  that  Red  China 
and  Red  Russia  would  come  in.  We  had 
so  depleted  our  airpower  by  that  time 
that  Russia,  and  not  the  United  States, 
controlled  the  skies  of  the  world. 

It  was  after  that  top  military  advice 
had  been  given  to  President  Truman  that 
the  orders  went  out  canceling  any  plan 
to  bomb  beyond  the  Yalu. 

Mr.  President,  by  coincidence,  last 
Monday  Drew  Pearson  published  a  col- 
umn which  I  placed  in  the  Record  on 
that  day — and  I  was  as  surprised  as  any- 
one to  read  the  column — in  which  he 
brought  out  some  of  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  lack  of  American  airpower  at  the 
time  of  the  South  Korean  war,  when  the 
cliche  was  being  used,  "There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory." 

In  this  morning's  press,  there  is  an- 
other Pearson  column,  written  by  Jack 
Anderson,  entitled  "Why  No  A-Bombs 
Fell  in  Korea."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1964] 
Why  No  A-Bomb  Fell  in   Korea 
( By  Jack  Anderson ) 
One  of  the  most  Important  points  raised 
by   Gen.   Douglas   MacArthur    In    his    post- 
humous criticism  of  President  Truman  and 
Great    Britain    regarding    the    Korean    war 
was   their   ban   against   use   of   the    atomic 
bomb.     According    to    General    MacArthur, 
dropping    30    to    50    A-bombs    would    have 
brought   victory    for   the   United   States   In 
Korea. 

The  hitherto  confidential  flies  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  however,  show  that  there 
were  two  very  important  factors  wrong  with 
General   MacArthtu-'s    strategy. 

1.  The  United  States  at  that  time  had  only 
20  atomic  bombs,  and  MacArthur  wanted  to 
use  more  than  we  actually  had.  This  left 
nothing  In  reserve  In  case  the  Communists 
retaliated  against  Berlin  or  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  we  feared. 

2.  It  was  impossible  to  locate  sufaclent 
concentrations  of  Chinese  troops  In  North 
Korea  to  Justify  dropping  atomic  bombs. 

It  Is  true  that  when  the  Chinese  burst  In- 
to Korea,  the  retreating  8th  Army  pleaded 
for  nuclear  support.  At  that  time,  the  5th 
Air  Force  drew  up  a  list  of  targets  for  an 
atomic  bomb  strike,  but  not  one  was  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  such  massive  destruc- 
tion. It  would  have  been  the  old  story  of 
using  an  elephant  gun  to  kill  a  mouse. 

MINUTE    search    MADE 

Gen.  George  Stratemeyer,  then  Air  Force 
Commander  in  the  Par  East,  ordered  a  thor- 
oughgoing air  search  of  North  Korea  for 
troop  concentrations,  supply  centers,  and 
other  atomic-size  targets.  He  sent  the  fol- 
lowing secret  Instructions,  Message  No.  AX- 
4773-B,  dated  December  20,  1950,  to  Gen. 
Earle  Partridge,  the  15th  Air  Force  Com- 
mander : 

"It  is  directed  that  you  by  every  recon- 
naissance means  possible,  and  by  photog- 
raphy, both  day  and  night,  by  daylight  strip 
photography,  carry  on  working  24  hours  a 
day  if  need  be  to  find  out  where  the  Com- 
mtmlsts  are." 

Reconnaissance  planes  swept  up  and  down 
Korea,  taking  detailed  photographs  of  every 
Inch  of  Communist  territory.  But  they  were 
unable  to  locate  the  Chinese  troop  concen- 
trations, except  for  disclosing  some  prob- 
able  billeting    areas.    The   mountains   and 
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forests  simply  offered  too  much 
ouflage  for  the  cameras  to  penetrat! 

NOT   ONE    WHEEL    TRACK 

Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  the  Air 
a  Republican,  even  made  a  personul 
during  a  battlefront  Inspection  trip  * 
North    Korea.     He    reported     back 
Pentagon: 

"General  Partridge  and  I  got  In 
and  we  flew  5,000  feet  high  on  a 
strip  back  and  forth  up  to  Mlg  alley 
snow  was  falling  that  evening.  I  c 
one  wheel  track,  and  we  covered 
five  of  the  main  roads.  I  didn't  see 
umn  of  smoke,  I  didn't  see 
vldual. 

"Now,  that  doesn't  mean  the  Air 
times  doesn't  get  long  lines  of 
my   God,    you're   not   going    to 
bomb  on  a  4-mlle  column,  are  you 
not  going  to  drop  an  A-bomb  on 
that's  advancing  a  skirmish,   are 

"They  talk  about  getting  them 
centratlon  area  back  of  the 
my    knowledge    in     the    Korean 
there've    been   600.000    soldiers 
or   less — there   have   been   very  fevs 
attacks.     They  come   by  a   platoor 
regiment,  then  another  regiment. 

"Even    In    the    regiments,    you 
very  few  people.     Where  are  you 
drop  the  A-bomb?     Now  there  a 
points,  sure  there  are  choke-polnl^ 
the    railroad    lines    where    the 
and    the    narrow    gauge    come 
B-29  can  drop  a  couple  of  hundrep 
TNT  on  that  thing,  and  you  can 
out  Just  as  well. 

"Now.  the  popular  concept  of 
Is  where  you've  got  a  mass  of  peop  l 
up  against  a  mass  of  people,  and 
to  drop  an  A-bomb  in  front  of 
they're  going  to  disappear,  and 
war.     Now  that  Isn't  so." 
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That  was  the  personal  report 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.     Meanwhile 
made  a  report  of  its  own.  dated 
1951.     It  found  that  earlier  In 
November  and  December,  when 
were    advancing    against 
were  heavy  concentrations  of  troop  i 
Korea. 

However,  they  disappeared 
idly    as    they    gathered.     They 
been  knocked  out  jvist  about   as 
by  conventional  bombs  as  by  atonilc 
but  in  each  case  the  Chinese  troops 
Into  the  mountains  and  forests  bpfore 
could   be   sighted   and  any  kind 
carried  out. 

In  other  words,  the  simple  solutions 
gested  for   ending    the   Korean 
always  as  simple  as  they  sounded 
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Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President, 
I  alluded  to  these  historic  facts? 
I  believe  that  these  are  the  houis 
should  be  giving  consideratior 
may  happen  if  we  escalate 
North  Vietnam  by  way  of  U.S. 
action,  in  complete  violation  ol 
gations  as  a  signatory  to  the 
tions  Charter. 

I  repeat,  that  carrying  the 
North  Vietnam  would  make 
States  an  aggressor  nation 
United  Nations  Charter. 

That  is  what  Nixon  is  propc^in 
the  United  States  get  itself 
worse  position — as  I  shall  point 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  when 
the  international  law  problem 
involved  in  McNamara's  war 
Vietnam.    That  is  bad  enough, 
to  openly  escalate  the  war 
Vietnam  makes  the  United 


States 
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any  definition  of  international  law,  an 
aggressor  nation. 

That  is  what  Nixon  is  proposing  this 
morning  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors'  Conference;  and  I 
wish  to  answer  him  immediately. 

I  care  not  about  the  politics,  I  care  not 
about  the  castigation  from  the  super- 
patriots  of  America.  I  am  going  to  leave 
a  record  for  posterity  to  read,  that  in 
this  hour  of  crisis  I  did  not  follow  the 
mob.  but  took  the  position  that  my 
country  had  better  take  another  look  at 
its  international  law  obligations,  in  re- 
spect not  only  to  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam but  to  the  proposal  which  is  now 
emanating  from  Nixon,  that  we  become 
an  aggressor  nation  and  conduct  what 
amounts  to  an  attack  against  another 
nation.  ,    ^,  ^. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  set  up  to  solve  that  kind  of 
problem.  The  United  Nations  Charter 
was  not  set  up  to  authorize  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  nations  that  might 
believe  they  were  powerful  enough  at  a 
given  time  to  follow  their  own  course  of 
action  in  defiance  of  the  clear,  moral  ob- 
ligations, and  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
charter  to  which  they  have  affixed  their 
signatures. 

Even  though  I  am  a  critic  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  regard  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
war,  I  have  an  exceptionally  high  re- 
gard for  both  of  them.  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Secretary  Rusk  on  most  matters,  but 
when  I  find  them  following  a  course  of 
action  in  regard  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
war  that  I  believe  is  so  dead  wrong,  and 
resulting  in  so  many  imnecessary  Amer- 
ican deaths  in  South  Vietnam.  I  con- 
sider that  I  have  a  duty  to  speak  as  fre- 
quently as  I  have  been  speaking— and 
I  intend  to  continue  to  speak  out — 
against  what  I  consider  to  be  a  mistaken 
course  of  action. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  McNamara, 
in  the  position  he  is  taking  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  administration  of  the 
Pentagon,  will  always  be  entitled  to  an 
unpaid  debt  of  gratitude  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  For  I  know  of  no  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  my  time  in  the  Senate — 
nearly  20  years — who  has  held  more 
firmly  to  the  basic  American  constitu- 
tional principle  that  the  military  must 
always  be  checked  by  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  top  brass  of  the 
military  must  always  understand  it  is 
their  duty  to  carry  out  orders  and  not  to 
determine  foreign  policy. 

So  I  pay  this  high  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  As  he  knows,  it  is  a 
matter  of  sadness  to  me  that  I  disagree 
with  him  so  completely  in  respect  to  Mc- 
Namara's war  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
must  not  forget  where  the  blueprint  of 
the  war  came  from.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  look  upon  the  South  Vietnamese  war 
as  though  it  had  been  constant.  It  has 
not  been  constant.  There  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
war.  There  was  a  great  change  follow- 
ing the  overthrow  of  Diem.  Who  wrote 
the  blueprint?  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. There  was  a  great  change  at  the 
time  of  the  Khanh  coup.  Who  wrote 
the  blueprint  then?  The  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


So  it  is  to  be  expected  that  if  we  are 
to  keep  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  should 
follow  his  policies  and  his  recommenda- 
tions, if  we  are  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

That  is  to  be  expected.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  like  its  being  referred 
to  as  McNamara's  war.  It  has  become 
McNamara's  war  so  far  as  the  plans  for 
the  operation  are  concerned.  It  was  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  went  to  South 
Vietnam  not  long  ago,  as  though  he  were 
on  a  political  campaign  tour,  and  prom- 
ised the  leaders  in  South  Vietnam  that 
we  would  be  in  there  to  aid  them  forever, 
to  use  his  language.  Senators  heard 
that  speech  on  television,  in  which  he 
promised  that  we  were  going  to  stay  in 
there  as  long  as  necessary.  I  believe 
that  is  making  foreign  policy.  I  believe 
it  is  not  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  foreign 
policy. 

Nevertheless,  although  I  have  great 
differences  with  him  with  respect  to 
South  Vietnam,  on  other  major  issues  he 
has  naught  but  my  respect,  confidence, 
and  support. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  fact  that  I 
find  myself  in  such  disagreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
two  main  issues.  One  is  his  support  of 
McNamara's  war  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
have  a  great  difference  with  him  on 
some  segments  of  foreign  aid.  My  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  know  the  position 
I  took  on  that  question  in  the  previous 
session  of  Congress.  I  find  nothing  in 
the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Rusk 
in  respect  to  foreign  aid  for  this  session 
of  Congress  which  represents  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  policies  on  foreign  aid. 
Until  those  policies  are  changed,  I  cannot 
support  Secretary  Rusk's  foreign  aid 
program.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  our 
hearings  and  in  our  negotiations  this 
year  we  may  be  able  to  reach  some  nego- 
tiated agreements  which  will  modify  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
against  foreign  aid.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  for  more  money 
for  foreign  aid  than  the  administration 
is  asking  for.  In  the  long  run  it  would 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayers  nearly 
as  much  as  it  does  now.  I  would  vote,  for 
example,  for  more  money  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program.  That  is  the 
hemisphere  in  which  we  must  put  more 
of  our  money,  because  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  help  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  become  countries  of  economic 
freedom.  If  we  do  not  make  them  coun- 
tries of  economic  freedom — and  they  are 
not  that  today— they  will  become  Com- 
munist countries. 

So  I  shall  again  this  year  fight  for  a 
great  reduction  in  military  aid,  not  only 
for  Latin  America  but  also  for  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  shall  fight  for  a 
great  reduction  in  grants  under  foreign 
aid  and  for  an  increase  in  loans  under 
foreign  aid.  However,  they  must  be  true 
loans,  legitimate  loans,  not  deceptive 
loans.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  think  Mr. 
Bell,  the  head  of  the  AID  organization, 
and  Mr.  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
when  they  talk  about  loans,  and  use  their 
percentages  of  loans  that  we  have  made, 
are  engaging  in  a  form  of  deception.    A 
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loan  carrying  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
interest,  which  does  not  even  cover  the 
administrative  cost  of  handling  the 
loans,  with  a  10-year  grace  period,  in 
which  nothing  at  all  is  paid,  and  a  term 
of  40  or  50  years  in  which  the  loan  is  to 
be  paid  back,  and  with  a  large  percent- 
age of  those  payments  being  in  soft  cur- 
rency, not  in  American  dollars,  deceives 
the  American  taxpayers,  when  the  prop- 
aganda is  issued  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  AID  officials  that  we  are  making 
loans.  ^         . 

They  are  not  loans.  They  do  not  meet 
the  definition  of  loans.  It  is  a  tricky 
form  of  giving  away  taxpayers'  money. 
I  want  my  Secretary  of  State  to  know 
that  on  foreign  aid  and  on  South  Viet- 
nam policy  he  and  I  are  poles  apart. 
Here  again,  on  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  issues  invoUing  American  for- 
eign policy  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  are  to- 
gether. The  fact  that  I  agree  with  much 
that  a  man  does  does  not  mean  that 
I  will  remain  silent  when  I  think  the  man 
is  making  a  colossal  mistake. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
courage  he  is  exhibiting  the  very  hour 
that  I  speak.  I  pray  to  my  God  that  He 
will  keep  him  safe  during  this  visit  and 
inspection  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  the  wis- 
dom of  it,  for  I  well  know,  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  being  the  tinderbox 
that  it  is,  that  maximum  security  must 
be  maintained.  Of  course  the  mainte- 
nance of  maximum  security  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  life  of  the  Secretary  and 
our  other  top  officials,  and  is  necessary 
also  to  protect  the  lives  of  others,  who 
are  in  danger  during  the  visit  and  in- 
spection. 

I  pray  that  the  Secretary  will  return 
safely,  and  I  pray  that  no  incident  will 
occur  while  he  is  there  by  way  of  an 
act  of  violence  that  would  endanger  him 
or  endanger  the  American  personnel  and 
South  Vietnamese  personnel  who  have 
the   grave  responsibility  of  protecting 

him. 

I  close  by  making  reference  to  the 
speech  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  White 
House  flower  garden  to  the  newspaper 
editors.  As  I  read  that  speech  in  my  liv- 
ing room  early  this  morning  I  found  my- 
self swallowing.  I  did  not  realize  at 
first  that  what  I  was  trying  to  swallow 
was  a  lump  in  my  throat.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  can  read  President  John- 
son's speech  of  yesterday  and  not  be  a 
better  American  for  having  read  it.  I 
believe  it  is  a  noble  speech.  It  could  be 
described  as  an  eloquent  and  inspiring 
speech,  but  I  think  the  most  fitting  word 
is  "noble."    It  was  a  noble  speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  the  transcript  of 
the  President's  speech  to  the  editors  in 
the  flower  garden  at  the  White  House 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Presi- 
dent's speech: 

PRESmENT'S   DUTUS 

I  am  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  only  President  you  will  have.  God  will- 


ing, untU  January  of  next  year.  One  of  the 
hardest  tasks  that  a  President  faces  Is  to 
keep  the  time  scale  of  his  decisions  always 
In  mind  and  to  try  to  be  the  President  of  all 
the  people. 

He  is  not  simply  responsible  to  an  immedi- 
ate electorate,  either.  He  knows  over  the 
long  stretch  of  time  how  great  can  be  the  re- 
percussions of  all  that  he  does  or  that  he  falls 
to  do,  and  over  that  span  of  time  the  Presi- 
dent always  has  to  think  of  America  as  a 
continuing  community. 

He  has  to  try  to  see  how  his  decisions  will 
affect  not  only  today's  citizens,  but  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  He  has  to 
try  to  peer  into  the  future,  and  he  has  to 
prepare  for  that  future. 

If  the  policies  he  advocates  lacks  this  di- 
mension of  depth  and  this  dimension  of  stay- 
ing power,  he  may  gain  this  or  that  advan- 
tage in  the  short  term,  but  he  can  set  the 
country  on  a  false  course  and  profit  today 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  world  tomorrow. 
So  it  Is  this  solemn  and  this  most  difficult 
responsibility,  and  It  is  always  hard  to  In- 
terpret confidently  the  future  patterns  of  the 
world. 

There  are  always  critics  around  imploring 
the  President  to  stick  to  the  facts  and  not  to 
go  crystal  gazing.  Some  of  them  tell  me 
to  try  to  keep  my  feet  on  the  ground,  if  not 
my  head  In  the  sand. 

But  this  is  the  point:  The  facts  include 
today,  the  overwhelming  ability  in  Irresisti- 
ble forces  of  change  have  been  unleashed  by 
modern  science  and  technology,  and  the  very 
facts  dissolve  and  regroup  £is  we  look  into 
them.  To  make  no  predictions  is  to  be  sure 
to  be  wrong. 

Whatever  else  is  or  is  not  that  certain  in 
our  dynamic  world,  there  is  one  tiling  that 
is  very  sure:  Tomorrow  will  be  drastically 
different  from  today.  Yet  it  is  In  all  of  these 
tomorrows  that  we  and  ovir  children  and 
our  children's  children  are  going  to  be  forced 
to  live.  We  have  to  try  to  see  that  pattern; 
we  have  to  try  to  prepare  for  It. 
nation's  unitt 
No  group  In  all  this  Nation  has  a  greater 
Investment  and  responsibility  than  you,  the 
leading  editors  of  this  Nation.  The  wounds 
of  this  Nation  must  be  healed.  The  breaches 
in  this  Nation  must  be  closed.  And  from 
this  unity  of  this  Nation  must  come  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  reach  beyond  the 
commonplace. 

The  world  is  no  longer  the  world  that  your 
fathers  and  mine  once  knew.  Once  It  was 
dominated  by  the  balance  of  power.  Today 
it  is  diffused  and  emergent.  But  though 
most  of  the  world  struggles  fitfully  to  assert 
its  own  initiative,  the  people  of  the  world 
look  to  this  land  for  inspiration.  Two-thirds 
of  the  teeming  masses  of  humanity,  most 
of  them  in  their  tender  years  under  40,  are 
decreeing  that  they  are  not  going  to  take  It 
without  food  to  sustain  their  body  and  a 
roof  over  their  head. 

And  from  our  science  and  our  technology, 
from  our  compassion  and  from  our  tolerance, 
from  our  unity  and  from  our  heritage,  we 
stand  uniquely  on  the  threshold  of  a  high 
adventure  of  leadership  by  example  and  by 
precept.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  My  spirit,"  saith  the  Lord.  From  our 
Jewish  and  Christian  heritage,  we  draw  the 
Image  of  the  God  of  all  mankind,  who  will 
judge  His  children  not  by  their  prayers  and 
by  their  pretension,  but  by  their  mercy  to  the 
poor  and  their  understanding  of  the  weak. 

I  have  read  to  the  Senate  those  noble 
words  spoken  by  the  President  yesterday 
because  I  believe  they  teach  a  lesson  to 
each  of  us.  But  it  is  for  each  of  us  to 
follow  the  course  that  he  believes  is  nec- 
essary to  exemplify  the  nobility  of  those 
words. 


In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  what  we 
do  today  in  South  Vietnam  might  con- 
ceivably win  us  a  short-term  victory,  but 
not  a  long-tei-m  victory,  because  a  mili- 
tary victory  of  the  type  that  McNamam 
is  talking  about  would  not  end  the  prob- 
lems in  Asia,  for  those  problems  have  a 
way  of  continuing  under  the  surface  to 
fester  and  finally  break  out. 

We  need  to  reexamine  our  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  best  for  the  future  generations, 
not  only  of  American  boys  and  girls,  but 
also  for  future  generations  of  humanity 
for  decades  to  come.  Thus,  I  intend  to 
continue  to  press  for  a  thorough  revision 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  Asia,  and  for  rec- 
ognition that  the  time  has  come — in  fact, 
is  long  overdue — when  we  ought  to  take 
the  problems  of  Asia  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  make  perfectly  clear  that  all 
nations  of  the  world  have  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility with  the  United  States  to 
try  to  establish  a  procedural  course  of 
action  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
peace,  and  not  for  war.  to  reign  in  Asia. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  continue 
U.S.  unilateral  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam  and  expand  it  to  North  Vietnam, 
as  Nixon  proposes,  peace  will  not  reign 
in  our  time  in  Asia. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  18, 
1964] 

Transcript  of  President's  Remarks  to 
Editors 

(Note. — ^Remarks  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Lynda  and  Luci  Johnson  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In  the 
White  House  flower  garden.) 

The  President.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
appreciate  your  coming  here  today.  The 
reason  I  wanted  you  In  the  rose  garden  is 
simply  because  If  we  had  gone  Inside  the 
White  House  Lady  Bird  would  have  Insisted 
that  I  turn  on  all  the  lights. 
I  want  you  to  know  Lady  Bird. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come you  here  today,  and  I  am  so  glad  that 
Washington  Is  turning  Its  loveliest  face  to 
you.  It  is  grand  for  us  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you.  Thank  you  for  com- 
ing. 

The  President.  Now  I  would  like  for  you 
to  know  my  oldest  daughter,  Lynda  Bird. 

Lynda  Johnson.  He  said  I  was  on  the  rec- 
ord, but  after  coining  after  my  parents,  who 
always  make  such  good  speeches,  I  want  to 
plead  the  fifth  amendment  because  I  am 
afraid  anything  I  would  say  would  incrimi- 
nate me. 

But  we  certainly  are  glad  to  have  you 
here — we  don't  think  we  could  have  a  better 
setting — people  who  vrrite  the  stories  about 
some  of  us  who  try  to  live  the  things  you 
say  about  us.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  good  to 
have  you  here. 

The  President.  Lucl,  my  teenager,  will  be 
coming  along  a  little  later.  She  is  being  In- 
terviewed by  a  magazine  at  the  moment.  I 
want  you  to  know  her,  too. 

We  are  going  In  shortly  to  the  White  House 
so  you  can  pick  up  your  candles  In  a  box 
over  there. 

We  had  a  preacher  back  home  who  dropped 
his  notes  just  as  he  was  leaving  for  his 
church  one  time,  and  his  dog  jumped  at  them 
and  tore  them  up.  When  the  preacher  went 
In  the  pulpit,  he  apologized  to  his  congrega- 
tion and  said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  today  I  have 
no  sermon.  I  will  Just  have  to  speak  as  the 
Lord  directs.  But  I  will  try  to  do  better  next 
Sunday." 

I  don't  have  a  speech  today.  I  Just  Intend 
to  do  as  George  Reedy  directed  at  the  press 
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conference  this   morning— to  speak 
Lord  directs.     I  thought  I  might      " 
about  this  Job  which  fate  has 
me. 

PRESIDENT'S  DUTIES 

I  am  the  President  of  the  United 
the  only  President  ycu  will  have, 
ing,  until  January  of  next  year, 
hardest   tasks   that  a  President 
keep  the  time  scale  of  his  decisions 
mind  and  to  try  to  be  the  Preslden 
the  people. 

He  is  not  simply  responsible  to 
dlate  electorate,  either.     He  knows 
long  stretch  of  time  how  great  can 
repercussions  of  all  that  he  does  or 
falls  to  do,  and  over  that  span  of 
President  always  has  to  think  of 
a  continuing  community. 

He  has  to  try  to  see  how  his 
affect   not   only   today's   citizens, 
children  and  their  children's  children 
the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
try  to  peer  Into  the  future,  and  he 
pare  for  that  future. 

If  the  policies  he  advocates  lack 
menslon   of   depth   and    this 
staying  power,  he  may  gain  this  or 
vantage  In  the  short  term,  but  he  car 
country  on  a  false  course  and  profljt 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  world 
So  It  Is  this  solemn  and  this  most 
responsibility,  and  it  Is  always  ha 
terpret   confidently    the   future 
the  world. 

There  are  always  critics  around  1 
the  President  to  stick  to  the  facts  a 
go  crystal  gazing.    Some  of  them  te 
try  to  keep  my  feet  on  the  ground,  " 
head  In  the  sand. 

But  this  Is  the  point:  The  facts 
day.  the  overwhelming  ability  In 
forces    of   change    have   been    u 
modern  science  and  technology,  and 
facts  dissolve  and   regroup  as  we 
them.     To  make  no  predictions  Is  to 
to  be  wrong. 

Whatever  else  Is  or  Is  not  that 
our  dynamic  world,  there  is  one 
Is  very  sure:   Tomorrow   will  be 
different   from   today.     Yet   It   is   1 
these  tomorrows  that  we  and  our 
and  our  children's  children  are  gol^g 
forced  to  live.     We  have  to  try  to 
pattern;  we  have  to  try  to  prepare 

The  President  of  this  cotmtry, 
any  other  single   man   In   the 
grapple  with  the  course  of  events 
directions    of    history.     What   he 
to  do,  try  to  do  always.  Is  to  build 
row  in  the  Immediacy  of  today,  for 
the   President,   and   the   Congress, 
leaders  of  the  communities 
Nation,  will  have  made  their  mark  Ir 
Somehow,   we   must   ignite    a    fim 
breast  of  this  land,  a  flaming  splrjt 
venture  that  soars  beyond  the 
the  contented,  and  really  demands 
from  our  society,  and  demands  ach 
In  our  Government. 

We  Intend  to  seek  Justice  becaus; 
what  the  Nation  needs.    We  Intend 
hope  because  that  Is  what  the  " 
We  Intend  to  build  opportunity 
Is  what  the  Nation  deserves.     We 
pursue  peace  relentessly  because 
the  world  demands. 

These  are  the  simple  alms  of  our 
These  are  the  forward  thrust  of 
t:ve.     But   to   start   on    this    a " 
must  begin   and  we  ought   to  beg 
Justice  Is  a  universal  beginning 
society.    Justice  is  undone  and 
too  many  In  ovir  land. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Oiir   Nation    will    live    in    tormented 
until   the   civil  rights  bill   now  b^lng 
sldered  is  written  Into  the  book  of 
question  Is  no  longer.  "Shall  It  be 
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The  question  Is,  "When,  when,  when  will  It 
be  passed?" 

We  cannot  deny  to  a  group  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, our  own  American  citizens,  the  essential 
elements  of  human  dignity  which  a  majority 
of  our  citizens  claim  for  ourselves.  Civil 
rights  are  not  a  luxury  to  be  accorded  to 
many.  They  are  an  obligation  under  our 
Constitution  that  Is  owed  to  all.  for  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  Is  only  the  validation  of 
our  moral,  national  commitment. 

I  want  to  repeat  here  today  again,  again, 
and  again  for  the  record  what  I  said  at 
Gettysburg  last  year.  "One  hundred  years 
ago  Lincoln  freed  the  Negro  of  his  chains, 
but  he  did  not  free  his  country  of  Its  bigotry, 
for  until  education  Is  blind  to  color,  until 
employment  is  unaware  of  race,  emancipa- 
tion will  be  a  proclamation,  but  It  will  not 
be  a  fact." 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

We  are  trying  to  preserve  our  national 
resource  of  humanity,  also.  Some  call  It,  and 
choose  to  refer  to  It,  as  a  war  on  poverty. 
Well,  It  is  a  war,  and  poverty  Is  the  enemy. 

But  the  real  objective  Is  the  preservation 
of  our  most  precious  asset — over  9  million 
American  families  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
It  Is  not  a  program  of  giveaway.  It  is  not 
a  program  of  doles.  It  Is  a  program  that  Is 
concerned  with  skills  and  opportunities,  with 
giving  the  tools  for  the  Job  of  growth,  In 
making  taxpayers  out  of  tax  eaters.  We  are 
Investing  In  opportunity  and  giving  them  the 
skills  to  seize  It. 

For  the  first  time  In  America's  history, 
poverty  Is  on  the  run  and  It  Is  no  longer  In- 
evitable and  Its  elimination  Is  no  longer  Im- 
possible, because  It  Is  right,  we  are  fighting 
this  war  because  it  Is  wise,  we  are  committed 
to  winning  it.  and  our  strategy  Is  to  reach 
deep  to  the  core  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
poverty.     Having  confronted  it.  then  destroy 

It. 

In  every  aspect  of  this  program,  the  co- 
operation of  National,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments Is  the  pas:  key  to  action  and  the 
channelway  for  success.  The  Nation  shall  be 
the  beneficiary,  because  by  raising  the  aver- 
age productivity  of  11  million  poverty 
stricken  wage  earners  by  only  $1,000  a  year, 
we  would  add  $15  billion  to  the  Nation's  an- 
nual output. 

Forty-nine  percent — a  hideously  high 
flgure — 49  percent,  one  out  of  every  two 
young  men  that  are  Americans  who  are  ex- 
amined for  the  draft,  are  found  lacking 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  It  Is  a 
senseless  act  of  shameless  neglect  to  Ignore 
this  Intrusion  of  our  satisfaction  as  a  nation. 

MEDICARE 

But  even  as  we  try  to  Invest  our  youth 
with  the  commitment  of  new  opportunity,  we 
are  equally  determined  that  elderly  citizens 
are  not  barred  from  dignity,  are  not  vacant 
of  hope.  There  must  come  from  the  Con- 
gress soon  legislation  for  medical  assistance 
for  senior  citizens. 

There  Is  hardly  a  home  In  America  today 
where  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  or  a  relative  does 
not  brood  over  the  possible  avalanche  of 
medical  expenses  for  their  mothers  and  their 
fathers,  or  their  uncles  or  their  cousins,  or 
their  aunts.  The  dread  of  an  Impossible  ex- 
pense burden  burns  deep  In  the  conscious- 
ness of  practically  every  American  home. 

Is  It  a  wild,  unreasonable  proposal  to  ask 
that  out  of  the  average  earnings  of  workers 
that  are  now  more  than  $100  per  week  for 
over  70  million  that  they  put  $1  a  month  Into 
social  security,  their  employers  do  the  same, 
making  $2  a  month?  The  Government  con- 
tributes nothing. 

Is  It  asking  too  much  for  this  bountiful 

country  to  prepare  a  law  so  that  older  folks 

ease      can  face  Illness  when  It  Inevitably  comes  and 

con-      face  It  without  the  chill  foreboding  of  an 

aw.    The     empty    pxirse    or    an    Inadequate    Insurance 

passed?"     policy? 
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Under  this  plan,  citizens  know  they  did  It 
for  themselves  without  a  Government  hand- 
out. Because  It  Is  Just,  because  It  Is  right, 
because  It  Is  part  of  the  good  society  to  con- 
struct prudent  programs,  with  vision,  based 
on  commonsense  and  common  decency,  this 
bill  Is  high  on  the  agenda  of  our  American 
purpose. 

PAT     BILL 

To  build  good  Government,  the  first  and 
most  urgent  need  Is  good  people.  The  pay 
bill  soon  to  be  debated  in  the  Congress 
reaches  Into  the  very  essence  of  urgency  if 
this  Government  means  to  retain  excellence 
and  quality. 

On  my  desk  tonight  there  are  now  dozens 
of  resignations  from  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  able  men  In  the  Government. 
They  have  run  out  their  financial  string. 
Each  year  they  have  gone  Into  debt  and  each 
month  now  compounds  their  financial  agony. 
They  must  quit  to  find  higher  Incomes  In 
private  Industry,  and  this  Government  suf- 
fers the  harsh  and  Irretrievable  loss.  To 
deny  this  pay  bill  Is  to  Invite  mediocrity. 

We  cannot  do  the  great  things  that  this 
great  Nation  must  do  to  develop  a  great  so- 
ciety unless  we,  as  a  nation,  have  the  men  to 
do  them.  Congressmen.  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  deserve  twice  what 
they  get.  Career  officers,  appointed  officials, 
all  deserve  more  money  for  Jobs  which  too 
often  demand  long  hours  and  ceaseless  work. 
Don't  make  them  steal  or  quit  or  go  along 
borrowing  when  they  are  doing  the  Job  for 
you. 

IMMIGRATION    LAWS 

There  Is  also  In  the  Congress  the  legisla- 
tion to  adjust  our  Immigration  laws.  The 
quota  system  Is  outworn.  We  want  skilled 
people  who  can  do  Jobs  that  need  to  be  done, 
and  we  want  families  reunited. 

RAIL    TALKS 

These  are  but  a  portion  of  our  catalog 
of  aspirations,  for  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  there  will  be  new  challenges  and 
greater  difficulties.  Now  we  must  attend  to 
the  duties  that  demand  our  attention. 

Right  now.  as  you  know,  In  the  room  across 
the  hall,  we  are  engaged  in  Intensive  collec- 
tive bargaining  sessions  day  and  night  In 
which  we  are  trying  to  help  railroad  labor 
and  railroad  management  solve  their  prob- 
lems themselves  In  accordance  with  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

A  strike  would  cost  us  the  loss  of  7  million 
Jobs  In  a  very  short  time.  A  strike  would 
cost  us  a  downturn  In  our  gross  national 
product  of  10  to  15  percent.  A  strike  would 
cost  us  great  dangers  in  health  throughout 
the  Nation.  A  strike  would  paralyze  our 
entire  system. 

The  tempo  of  that  bargaining  that  Is 
taking  place  has  stepped  up  considerably, 
and  I  believe  this  Is  a  tribute  to  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Sometimes  I  feel  the  free 
enterprise  system  Is  something  like  the 
weather— everybody  likes  to  talk  about  It,  and 
write  about  it.  and  we  don't  do  enough 
about  It. 

We  have  here  In  this  case  an  opportunity 
and  a  responsibility  to  do  something  about 
It.  That  opportunity  and  that  responsibility 
can  be  discharged.  If  we  cooperate  to  helping 
the  people  on  both  sides,  and  not  attempting 
to  handcuff  them  by  taking  an  extreme  posi- 
tion which  win  provoke  reactions  that  would 
break  down  the  collective  bargaining 
processes. 

NATIOK'S      tTNTTT 

No  group  In  all  this  Nation  has  a  greater 
Investment  and  responsibility  than  you,  the 
leading  editors  of  this  Nation.  The  wounds 
of  this  Nation  must  be  healed.  The  breaches 
In  this  Nation  must  be  closed.  And  from  this 
unity  of  this  Nation  must  come  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  reach  beyond  the  com- 
monplace. 
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The  world  Is  no  longer  the  world  that  your 
fathers  and  mine  once  knew.  Once  It  was 
dominated  by  the  balance  of  power.  Today 
It  Is  diffused  and  emergent.  But  though  most 
of  the  world  struggles  fitfully  to  assert  its 
own  initiative,  the  people  of  the  world  look  to 
this  land  for  Inspiration.  Two-thirds  of  the 
teeming  masses  of  humanity,  most  of  them 
In  their  tender  years  under  40.  are  decreeing 
that  they  are  not  going  to  take  It  without 
food  to  sustain  their  body  and  a  roof  over 
their  head. 

And  from  our  science  and  our  technology, 
from  our  compassion  and  from  our  tolerance, 
from  our  unity  and  from  our  heritage,  we 
stand  uniquely  on  the  threshold  of  a  high 
adventure  of  leadership  by  example  and  by 
precept.  "Not  bv  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  My  spirit."  salth  the  Lord.  From  our 
Jewish  and  Christian  heritage,  we  draw  the 
image  of  the  God  of  all  mankind,  who  will 
Judge  His  children  not  by  their  prayers 
and  by  their  pretensions,  but  by  their  mercy 
to  the  poor  and  their  understanding  of  the 

weak. 

We  cannot  cancel  that  strain  and  ttien 
claim  to  speak  as  a  Christian  society.  To 
visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  In  their 
affliction  Is  still  pure  religion  and  undeflled. 
I  tremble  for  this  Nation.  I  tremble  for  our 
people  If  at  the  time  of  our  greatest  pros- 
perity we  turn  our  back  on  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  our  deepest  faith.  If  the  face  we 
turn  to  this  aspiring,  laboring  world  Is  a  face 
of  indifference  and  contempt.  It  will  rightly 
rise  up  and  strike  us  down. 

Believe  me,  God  Is  not  mocked.  We  reap 
as  we  sow.  Our  God  Is  stUl  a  Jealous  God, 
Jealous  of  his  righteousness,  Jealous  of  His 
mercy,  Jealous  for  the  last  of  the  little  ones 
who  went  unfed  whUe  the  rich  sat  down  to 
eat  and  rose  up  to  play.  And  unless  my  ad- 
ministration profits  the  present  and  provides 
the  foundation  for  a  better  life  for  all  hu- 
manity, not  Just  now  but  for  generations  to 
come,  I  shall  have  failed. 

If  there  is  Judgment  In  history.  It  rests  on 
us.  according  to  our  generosity  or  our  dis- 
dain. These  are  the  stakes,  to  make  a  world 
In  which  all  of  God's  children  can  live  or 
to  go  Into  the  dark.  For  today  under  the 
shadows  of  atomic  power  It  Is  not  rhetoric 
but  It  Is  truth  to  say  that  we  must  either 
love  each  other  or  we  must  die. 

It  has  been  wonderful  to  have  you  lead- 
ers of  our  country  and  the  great  molders  of 
our  thought  to  come  here  and  give  me  this 


Mr.  President,  for  many  months  many 
words  have  been  spoken  and  written  with 
regard  to  the  trade  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  effect  which  our  agri- 
culture trade  policies  are  having  on  the 
economy  of  those  engaged  in  some  foi-m 
of  agriculture.    Today  negotiations  are 
taking    place    in    Geneva    which    very 
definitely  could  determine  the  effect  of 
agriculture  imports  on  our  own  markets. 
The  March  issue  of  the  Co-Op  Grain 
Quarterly,  issued  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Grain  Cooperatives,  contains 
an   excellent  article  entitled  "How  To 
Block  Imports."    The  article  points  out 
that  the  cost  of  our  present  trade  policies 
is  expensive  to  American  farmers.     It 
also  states  that  the  United  States  offers 
the  least  protection  from  imports  to  other 
countries  with  which  we  do  business. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  To  Block  Farm  Imports 
Uncle  Sam.  it  seems.  Is  a  soft  touch  for  the 
agricultural  exporters  of  the  world.  The  door 
Is  wide  open — or  almost  so — for  the  Impor- 
tation of  everything  from  Polish  hams  to 
South  American  flax,  with  tariffs  consistent- 
ly at  the  low  end  of  the  scale. 

This  didn't  happen  by  chance.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  more 
than  30  years — since  the  enactment  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  the 
1930's.  The  average  U.S.  tariff  rate  on  duti- 
able agricultural  imports  was  brought  down 
from  88  percent  In  1932  to  10  percent  in 
1959.    And  It  continued  to  go  down. 

So,  m  the  battle  over  tariff  protection- 
ism with  the  European  Common  Market, 
Uncle  Sam  Is  fighting  with  a  short  punch. 

True,  we're  setting  a  good  example,  but 
the  cost  is  high  to  American  husbandmen, 
for  their  farm  prices  are  exposed  to  pres- 
sures from  all  the  sellers  of  the  world. 

As  any  trader  can  testify,  tariffs  are  dis- 
couraging realities.    But,  so  are  certain  non- 
tariff   barriers   that   have    been   thrown   up 
by  many  countries. 
This  nontarlff  agricultural  protectionism 


5.  Advance  deposits.  When  these  are  re- 
quired on  Imports,  and  are  discriminatory, 
they  must  be  considered  nontarlff  barriers. 

6.  Import  discrimination  and  preferential 
treatment.  These  discriminate  as  to  source 
of  supply.  Frequently  It  Is  against  the  dol- 
lar areas.  They  are  closely  linked  with  Im- 
port licensing. 

7.  Import  licensing.  Many  are  granted  au- 
tomatically, but  U  they  discriminate  as  to 
source  of  supply,  they  are  considered  to  be 
nontarlff  barriers. 

8.  Bilateral  agreements.  These  are  in- 
cluded If  they  cut  off  free  market  access  to 
countries  not  party  to  such  agreements. 

The  United  States  exercises  Import  con- 
trols only  on  wheat,  sugar,  peanuts,  cotton, 
and  dairy  products.  All  other  products  may 
come  m  unlimited  quantities  subject  only 
to  health,  sanitation,  and  quarantine  safety 
requirements — and  to  payment  of  fixed  tar- 
iffs when  required. 

How  does  this  compare  with  other  coun- 
tries? Using  nontarlff  Impwrt  controls  as  the 
yardstick,  the  USDA  study  shows  that  the 
following  selected  countries  protect  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  their  domestic  agri- 
cultural production  from  outside  competi- 
tion: 

United  States 26 

United  Kingdom 87 

Canada *1 

Australia *1 

Italy— «J 

Belgium... ^o 

Japan "^^ 

Netherlands "^^ 

Greece ^2 

Denmark 87 

Australia 91 

West  Germany 93 

France 94 

Switzerland 9* 

Norway 97 

New  Zealand 100 

Portugal 100 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  U.S. 
figure  of  26  percent  protected  by  nontarlff 
trade  restrictions  Is  arrived  at.  The  first 
figure  represents  gross  value  of  the  farm 
commodity,  and  the  second  figure  Is  the 
value  of  the  protected  portion. 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Commodity 


opportunity  to  tell  you  what  Is  In  my  heart,     is  practiced  much  less  by  the  United  States 
Now  I  hope  before  darkness  descends  upon     than  by  most  other  countries.    As  the  U.S. 


us.  literally,  this  evening.  If  Lucl  has  come, 
I  want  her  to  meet  you. 

Miss  Luci  JOHNSON.  I  understand  It's  been 
something  made  about  my  being  late.  I  am 
very  sorry  I  was.  but  I  was  detained  with 
one  of  your  fellow  colleagues.  I  am  sure- 
ly glad  to  see  you  here  and,  again,  I  am 
very  sorry  I  was  late. 

President  Johnson.  Now,  Mrs.  Johnson 
wants  you.  If  you  will,  to  come  In  the  house 
and  see  some  of  the  rooms  and  we  want  to 
see  as  many  of  you  as  we  personally  can. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


HOW  TO  BLOCK  FARM  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  an  insertion  in  the 
Record,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  without  having  my  remarks 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


Department  of  Agriculture  concludes  In  a 
recent  and  rather  comprehensive  study  of 
these  barriers,  the  United  States  Is  the  most 
liberal  major  nation  In  the  world  In  agrl- 
cultiiral  trade.  It  Is  only  mildly  protection- 
ist. 

Now,  we  all  know  what  a  tariff  Is,  and  how 
It  works.  Nontarlff  protectionism  Is  some- 
thing else  again.  USDA  breaks  It  down  Into 
eight  categories,  as  follows: 

1  Quantitative  restrictions,  mainly  Import 
quotas  and  embargoes.  These  limit  volume 
of  Imports.  They  may  also  discriminate  as 
to  source. 

2.  Variable  levies  and  gate  price  systems. 
These  restrict  the  volume  of  Imports  to  the 
difference  between  protected  or  supported  do- 
mestic production,  and  the  total  that  Is 
used  In  any  given  coimtry.  As  long  as  they 
are  variable  and  not  fixed  levies,  they're 
counted  as  nontarlff. 

3.  Conditional  Imports.  Among  these  are 
domestic  mixing  regulations  and  controls 
making  Imports  conditional  upon  produc- 
tion, xise.  price,  or  other  factors. 

4.  Monopolies.  State  trading  agencies  are 
fairly  common.  There  are  quasl-government 
agencies  or  private  institutions  operating 
under  governmental  authority.  They  can 
manipulate  Imports  to  serve  their  own  ends. 


Oralns- -- 

Meat  animals — 

Milk - 

Fruits  and  veRetables.. 

Poultry  and  eggs - 

Cotton  (lint  and  seed).. 

011-l>earing  crops 

Tobacco - 

Forest,    nursery,    and 

products 

Other  agricultural  commodities  . 


greenbouse 


Total 
value 


$10,457 
S,255 
5,171 
3,612 
3,253 
2,662 
1,810 
1,315 

988 
987 


Protected 
value 


$2,258 

0 

5,171 

0 

0 

2,356 

101 

0 

0 
278 


Total,  above  groups- 
Protected,  percent 


30, 510 


10,254 


26 


Thus  the  United  States  obviously  Is  one 
of  the  most  liberal  nations  In  the  world 
In  Its  agricultural  Import  policies. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  produce 
and  compete  with  far  less  protection  from 
Imports  than  do  farmers  of  most  other  coun- 
tries. 

You  can  lay  this  at  the  door  of  American 
foreign  policy,  a  sort  of  national  determina- 
tion to  set  a  worldwide  example  and  create 
an  atmosphere  In  which  trade  can  thrive. 
Yet  It  Is  Just  naturally  galling  for  livestock 
producers,  for  example,  to  put  up  with  the 
fact  that  Imported  meat  competes  seriously 
with  the  homegrown  product. 

It  Is  an  economic  fact  that  a  pound  of 
meat    brought    Into    this    cotmtry    adds    a 
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pound   to    supplies    and   more   of 
tends  to  bring  a  lower  price.    Since 
fact,  the  United  States  has  lmporte< 
meat  products  than  It  has  exported 
some   wheat   Is    Imported,   despite 
large  supply. 

It   becomes  even  more   galling 
exporters    find    the    doors    closed 
countries  by  the  nontarlff  barriers 
been  discussing  here. 

In  practice,  then,  the  United 
two-way  street  for  agricultural  tradir  g 
the   one   side   it    is    the   world's  largest 
porter  of  farm  products:   on  the 
world's    second    largest    importer 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
of   farm   products   it   buys.     Fully 
these    Imports   compete   with   our 
production. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  this 
a   neat  $1.3   billion  in  favor  of  the 
States,  despite  our  liberal  trade  policies 
1962  this  country  sold  farm  produc^i 
$3.5  billion  for  dollars,  and  made 
worth  $2.2  billion.     Around  Fort  Kn 
the  gold  is  stored,  ofBcials  smile  pi 
when  the  inflow  exceeds  the  outflow  t 

The    Government's    policy    is    a 
quoted  by  USDA:    "As   realists   we 
seeking    completely   free   trade 
reasons — economics,  political,  and  s 
country  is  either  prepared  or  wilUnj 
move    all    protections   from    Its    agrli 
The  basic  question  has  to  do  with  the 
of    protection.      We    believe    It 
moderate.      If    the    fruits    of 
science  and  technology  and  efflclenc; 
be  made  readily  available  to  consumers 
tlons    must    participate    In    active 
trade,  which  Is  not  impeded  by 
and  nontarlff  barriers." 

With  this  background  of  fact  and 
we  pass  on  to  brisk  reviews  of  the  ~ 
import  controls  practiced  by  several 

France,  as  a  member  of  the  Europeiin 
nomic    Community,    uses   the    varial^le 
and  gate  price  system  of  the  EEC 
Agricultural   Policy    (CAP)    regulatl(^ns 
addition  France  has  Import  quotas 
trary  embargoes. 

West  Germany  uses  the  variable 
price  system  of  the  same  regulatloji 
Import  quotas. 

The  Netherlands  follows  suit  with 
able  levy-gate  price  system  of  CAP, 
uses  quantitative  Import  controls  e 
mum  Import  prices  as  governmental 
protect  domestic  agricultural  prices 
official,   •product    boards"    have    su' 
Influence  on  Imports,   prices,  and 
marketings. 

Italy,  which  also  is  in  the 
lly,  makes  use  of  the  variable  levy- 
systems  of  the  CAP  regulations, 
being  state-traded  under  a  special 
until  July  1,  1963.     Presently  wheat 
are  controlled  by  the  EEC  variable 
tem.      In   addition    the    EEC    grant  k1 
permission  to  Implement  a  safeguard 
for  the  period  Jiily  1.  1963,  to  June 
This  allows  Italy  to  apply  an  add'"* 
of  about  $20  per  ton  on  quality 
ported.    Italy's  nontarlff  regulations 
undergoing  some  liberalization. 
Belgium  is  another  of  the  Eu 
munlty  using  the  variable  levy  and 
system.     It  also  uses  import  quotajs 
mum  import  prices,  and  seasonal 
In  recent  years  farm  groups  have 
In  instituting  through  governmental 
ventlon  both  high  domestic  prices 
creased  protection  from  imports 
Greece  requires  Government 
all   Imports   for   the   purpose   of 
foreign  exchange.    It  became  ass< 
the  EEC   m   1962.   giving   it  special 
privileges   but   not  placing    it 
time  schedule  for  tariflf  rate 
the  CAP  regulations.     Greece  also 
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vance deposits.  Import  quotas.  Import  li- 
censes, and  barter  agreements  as  nontarlff 
controls. 

Austrian  Imports  from  countries  with 
freely  convertible  currencies  and  from  Greece 
and  Turkey  do  not  require  exchange  li- 
censes. Where  required,  these  licenses  are 
issued  by  the  Austrian  National  Bank.  Im- 
port licenses  are  required  an  equalization 
levies  are  applied  on  grains,  livestock  and 
products,  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

Denmark  has  annual  licensing  budgets  de- 
noting global  Import  quotas  with  quantity, 
value,  and  Items  specified.  Minimum  import 
prices  are  in  effect  on  sorghums,  barley,  and 
corn.  There  is  an  embargo  on  all  bread 
grains  as  long  as  Danish  production  can  ful- 
fill domestic  needs,  mixing  reg\ilations  ap- 
plicable to  wheat,  and  Import  levies  on  feed 
grains. 

Norway  has  a  governmental  monopoly,  the 
Norwegian  Grain  Corporation,  controlling  all 
imports  and  exports  as  well  as  the  domestic 
distribution  of  home  production.  An  em- 
bargo Is  in  effect  on  Imports  of  virtually  all 
agricultural  products  produced  in  Norway. 
Seasonal  dispensations  from  embargo  are 
given  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Portugal  exercises  license  control  over  most 
imports.  Controls  over  foreign  exchange 
transactions  are  exercised  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  through  the  Bank  of  Portugal.  The 
same  document  serves  as  an  import  license 
and  foreign  exchange  permit. 

Sweden  gives  100  percent  protection  to  Its 
agriculture.  All  products  of  importance  to 
Swedish  agriculture  are  subject  to  variable 
import  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  market  regu- 
lation. There  is  an  Import  monopoly  for 
sugar  and  mixing  regulations  for  wheat. 

Switzerland  regulates  agricultural  Imports 
tightly  to  protect  high  domestic  prices,  which 
are  maintained  in  an  attempt  to  be  as  self- 
sufficient  as  possible  in  foods.  Quotas 
and  or  Import  licenses  are  Issued.  Grains, 
butter,  and  fats  are  state-traded.  Tie-in 
purchases  of  domestic  grains  by  importers 
are  required  if  Imports  would  Jeopardize  sale 
of  domestic  grain  at  equitable  prices. 

United  Kingdom  uses  a  deficiency  payment 
system  to  aid  its  farmers,  covering  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  domestic 
farm  production.  Since  the  deficiency  pay- 
ments make  up  the  difference  between  free 
market  prices  and  guaranteed  prices,  domes- 
tic production  is  both  encouraged  and  shel- 
tered. 

Canada  controls  grain  imports  rigidly.  Li- 
censes are  required  for  Imports  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  specified  grain  products 
They  are  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
wheat  board. 

Australia  has  commodity  boards  that  ex- 
ercise considerable  marketing  control  over 
wheat,  barley,  corn,  rice  and  other  products. 
In  many  instances  the  boards  operate  as 
monopolies  and  tend  to  restrict,  if  not  pro- 
hibit. Imports.  The  Government's  tariff 
board  has  authority  to  Impose  emergency 
tariffs  or  other  types  of  import  control  when- 
ever it  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  do- 
mestic producers. 

New  Zealand  controls  Imports  strictly  be- 
cause of  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 
Licensing  on  a  quota  basis  exists  for  all  ex- 
cept a  few  agricultural  products.  Wheat  im- 
ports, technically  embargoed,  are  admitted 
from  Australia  under  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment. 

Japan  licenses  all  commercial  imports. 
They  are  granted  in  accordance  with  foreign 
exchange  budgets  prepared  semiannually. 
Both  the  quantity  and  types  of  imports  can 
be  closely  controlled.  Major  grains  are 
clearly  protected.  The  whole  licensing  sys- 
tem is  used  to  an  Important  degree  to  pro- 
tect domestic  Industries,  especially  agrlcul- 
tiu-e.  from  foreign  competitors. 


NATIONAL   LIBRARY   WEEK 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to   the   Senator   from   New   Hampshire 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  April 
12-18  is  marked  as  National  Library 
Week,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  note  the 
occasion.  A  good  library  is  somewhat 
like  a  good  dictionary— if  we  know  how 
to  use  it,  we  can  find  almost  anything 
we  need.  A  good  library  puts  man's 
knowledge  at  one's  disposal— the  whole 
sweep  of  our  ideas  and  exceptions  are 
there.  And  it  is  no  accident  that  so 
many  of  history's  great  men  spent  most 
of  their  young  days  searching  book- 
shelves. 

I  think  recent  actions  in  Congress  and 
in  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  rep- 
resent a  giant  step  towards  a  goal  which 
we  all  should  be  concerned  with — the 
development  of  the  finest  libraries  possi- 
ble, making  available  the  best  of  infor- 
mation to  everyone  who  seeks  it. 

Last  February,  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  making  urban  libraries  in 
communities  of  more  than  10.000  popu- 
lation eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 
Since  1956,  Federal  aid  has  been  restrict- 
ed to  libraries  in  rural  areas,  and  no 
Federal  funds  have  been  available  for 
construction  for  any  library  system.  The 
new  act  recognizes  the  universality  of 
need  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  and 
the  construction  provision  will  strike  at 
a  general  deficiency  in  our  library  build- 
ings— age.  More  than  one  out  of  three 
of  America's  public  library  buildings 
serving  larger  populations  is  more  than 
50  years  old.  Less  than  one  in  four  has 
been  built  since  1950. 

The  effect  of  the  legislation  in  my  own 
State  will  be  that  the  well-developed  li- 
braries in  such  places  as  Laconia,  Con- 
cord. Dover,  Keene,  Manchester,  Nashua, 
and  Portsmouth  can  be  incorporated  into 
a  comprehensive  plan  which  will  make 
all  the  library  resources  of  the  State 
more  widely  and  conveniently  available. 
New  Hampshire  made  fine  achieve- 
ments under  the  former  Library  Services 
Act,  where  more  than  320,000  of  the 
State's  rural  residents  received  new  or 
improved  services. 

We  have  a  good  basis  on  which  to  build 
an  excellent  library  system  across  the 
country  now.  We  must  push  on  with  it. 
As  an  educational  agency,  or  as  a  source 
for  entertaining  reading,  or  as  a  refer- 
ence service,  or  a  well  for  thought  and 
new  ideas,  the  library  is  an  important 
part  of  our  way  of  life.  » 
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PRIVATE  RESEARCH  PERFORMS 
THE  VITAL  ECONOMIC  ROLE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  statement  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  extremely  important 
contribution  which  is  being  made  to  our 
economic  growth  through  private  re- 
search. A  great  deal  of  our  research  in 
the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  the 


Federal  Government.  A  great  deal  more 
is  carried  on  by  colleges  and  universities. 
Because  of  the  dominant  position  of 
these  two  forms  of  research,  in  terms  of 
total  funds  expended,  we  may  tend  to 
overlook  the  highly  productive  part 
which  private  research  by  individuals 
and  businesses  plays  in  contributing  to 
our  store  of  knowledge. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
growth  as  a  Nation  is  dependent  upon 
our  growth  in  knowledge.  This  growth 
in  knowledge  permits  us  to  use  our  re- 
sources more  effectively  and  to  expand 
the  benefits  that  we  obtain  from  these 
resources.  Such  growth  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  position  as  a 
leading  world  power. 

While  the  Federal  Government  and 
colleges  and  universities  contribute  to 
this  source  of  growth,  our  free  market 
economy  is  also  contributing  to  this  na- 
tional wellspring  of  knowledge.  In  part, 
of  course,  the  motivation  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  future  profits  and  well  it  should 
be.  Those  who  are  successful  in  re- 
search should  certainly  receive  rewards 
from  this  research,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  which  benefits. 

In  part,  however,  I  am  also  convinced 
that  private  research  is  motivated  sim- 
ply by  a  strong  desire  for  additional 
knowledge.  One  of  the  major  strengths 
of  our  Nation  is  that  we  provide  the  free- 
dom by  which  individuals  can  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  personal  interests.  If 
an  individual  becomes  intellectually  in- 
trigued by  a  problem,  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  ble.ssed  by  the  fact  that  he  has  the 
freedom  to  pursue  this  interest. 

In  purely  dollar  terms,  the  magnitude 
of  the  investment  in  private  research  in 
this  Nation  is  impressive.  During  the 
1962-63  fiscal  year,  industry  contributed 
nearly  $5  billion  to  the  pursuit  of  re- 
search. These  funds  were  provided  by 
industiT  itself  and  were -used  by  industry 
directly. 

During  the  same  period,  some  $65  mil- 
lion was  provided  by  industry  in  the 
form  of  contracts  and  grants  to  finance 
research  by  colleges  for  industry.  About 
$100  million  was  spent  for  research  by 
private  nonprofit  organizations  other 
than  schools  and  universities.  An  addi- 
tional $100  million  was  also  extended  by 
industry  to  various  nonprofit  research 
groups. 

In  the  first  instance,  these  funds  rep- 
resent a  significant  demand  for  re- 
sources. Moreover,  these  are  key  re- 
sources in  our  economy  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  make  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  them.  On  January  1,  1962,  it  was 
estimated  that  over  319,000  individuals 
were  engaged  in  industrial  research. 
By  January  1,  1963.  this  number  has  in- 
creased to  almost  340.000  persons. 
These  individuals  have  great  skill  and 
great  imagination.  They  are  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  rest  of  us. 

The  funds  and  the  employment  of  in- 
dividuals for  research  purposes  in  pri- 
vate industry  also  represents  an  invest- 
ment by  the  Nation.  All  of  us  can  ex- 
pect returns  in  the  form  of  increased 
satisfactions  and  increased  benefits  as  a 
result  of  the  expenditures  of  time,  effort. 


and  money  which  private  industry  is 
making.  It  certainly  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  us  to  pay  our  respects  here 
in  the  Congress  to  the  dedicated  people 
that  are  working  in  the  field  of  private 
industrial  research. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to -pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facil- 
ities and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  today  in  favor  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill.  It  is  a  modest,  moderate, 
limited,  mild,  compromise  bill.  It  is  a 
conservative  bill.  Unfortunately,  the 
opinion  is  prevalent  that  the  bill  contains 
something  radical,  something  extreme, 
something  identifiable  with  leftwing 
liberalism.  Actually,  the  bill  respects 
the  Federal  system.  It  delegates  respon- 
sibility over  and  over  again  to  the  States. 
It  provides  a  great  deal  of  procedure 
for  the  protection  of  rights.  It  is  a  bill 
that  conservatives  can  support,  and  did 
support  overwhelmingly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

TITLE   I   VOTING    RIGHTS 

There  is  a  strong,  urgent,  obvious  need 
for  the  bill.  For  example,  title  I  which 
provides  for  a  limited  increase  in  oppor- 
tunity for  Negroes  to  vote,  is  urgently 
needed.  Senators  must  know  by  now 
that  there  are  counties  in  this  country 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  residents  are 
Negroes.  Yet  in  some  counties,  while 
\artually  every  white  resident  of  the 
county  is  registered,  not  a  single  Negro 
is  registered.  In  several  hundred  coun- 
ties, the  number  of  Negroes  registered 
is  a  tiny,  pitiful  percentage. 

It  has  been  said  that  Negroes  do  not 
want  to  vote.  This  contention  has  been 
disproved  over  and  over  again.  We 
should  know  by  now  that  Negroes  have 
received  physical  threats  and  intimida- 
tion. In  some  cases,  they  have  stood  in 
line  for  hours  to  vote.  They  have  tried 
to  register,  but  they  have  been  denied, 
over  and  over  again,  the  right  to  register 
and  vote.  It  takes  rare  courage  as  well 
as  patience  in  some  southern  areas  for  a 
Negro  to  try  to  register  and  vote. 

OOVEHNORS,  MAYORS,  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
NOT  COVERED 

What  does  the  bill  provide?  A  very 
strong  case  can  be  made — in  fact,  it  was 
made  in  the  House — for  a  bill  that  would 
cover  all  voting  rights.  But  the  bill  now 
before  us  covers  voting  only  in  Federal 
elections.  That  is  significant,  because 
the  Negro  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
in  any  greater  numbers  in  the  South, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  Governor 


of  the  State,  for  mayor,  for  school  board 
members;  and  there  is  no  question  that 
after  the  bill  passes,  we  shall  have  pro- 
ceeded only  a  few  short  steps  along  the 
way  toward  really  complete  civil  rights 
opportiuiities  for  Negroes. 

The  real  battle  will  continue  to  be 
fought,  as  it  has  been  fought,  in  the  lo- 
calities in  the  States  and  counties  of  the 
country. 

The  bill  provides  a  very  limited  in- 
strument for  the  achievement  of  prog- 
ress in  voting  rights.  The  procedures 
relied  on  in  the  bill  are  not  by  having 
Federal  agencies  step  in  and  dictate  to 
registrars  that  they  must  register  Ne- 
groes. No.  The  procedures  are  to  be 
approved  court  procedures.  The  Attor- 
ney General  must  prove  in  court — and 
the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  him— that 
there  has  been  discrimination.  He  must 
take  legal  action,  with  all  the  safeguards 
that  are  provided,  to  insure  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  Negroes  to  vote. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  with  regard 
to  voting  rights  are  very  mild — true  a 
sixth-grade  education  is  regarded  as  a 
presumption  of  literacy— but  there  are 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who 
have  less  than  a  sixth-grade  education. 
The  record  of  white  registrations  in  the 
South,  and  elsewhere,  indicates  that 
many  white  persons  with  less  than  a 
sixth- grade  education  are  registered  to 
vote.  They  do  vote.  They  will  continue 
to  vote.  However,  it  will  still  be  per- 
fectly legal  to  deny  a  Negro  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections,  on  the  basis  of 
discriminatory  literacy  tests,  if  he  has 
less  than  a  sixth-grade  education.  Also 
provided  in  the  bill  is  a  prohibition 
against  the  application  of  different 
standards  for  a  colored  voter.  Who  can 
complain  about  that?  It  would  prevent 
a  denial  of  voting  privilege  because  of 
immaterial  error.  Who  can  differ  with 
that? 

We  know  how  long  a  time  it  has  taken 
to  proceed  through  the  courts.  So  a  pro- 
vision to  establish  a  three- judge  court 
is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  would  help  to  hasten  the  process  a  lit- 
tle. At  the  same  time,  this  first  title 
will  depend  on  the  orderly  and  just  pro- 
cedure of  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
three-judge  court. 

PUBLIC   ACCOMMODATIONS A  GENTLE   APPROACH 

One  of  the  two  or  three  most  con- 
troversial titles  in  the  bill  is  the  public 
accommodations  section.  I  ask  any  per- 
son to  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
a  Negro  in  the  South,  or  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country,  who  wants  to  travel 
a  little  with  his  family,  to  exercise  the 
right  which  we  regard  as  so  essential, 
the  American  freedom  to  move  about,  to 
roam.  He  travels  20,  30,  40.  50,  or  100 
miles — he  can  go  farther— and  is  unable 
to  find  a  place  where  he  can  buy  a  ham- 
bvu-ger  for  himself,  his  wife,  his  children, 
a  place  where  they  can  spend  the  night, 
or  a  place  where  they  can  use  a  rest- 
room. 

The  need  Is  obvious.  The  affront  to 
human  dignity  is  conspicuous. 

Since  the  1880's.  Ohio  has  had  such 
a  law.  The  Ohio  law  is  more  far  reach- 
ing than  the  proposed  Federal  law  would 
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be.  Since  1895.  Wisconsin  has  liad  a 
public  accommodations  statute.  The 
Wisconsin  statute  goes  much  further. 
The  Wisconsin  pubUc  accommodiitions 
statute,  for  example,  prohibits  discrim- 
ination in  barbershops.  The  Federal  law 
would  not  prohibit  discrimination  in 
barbershops,  except  in  a  few  barbei  shops 
located  in  some  hotels. 

The  Wisconsin  public  accommod  itions 
statute  prohibits  discrimination  in  tav- 
erns. The  State  statute  applies  td  pub- 
lic conveyances.  None  of  its  proA  isions 
are  covered  in  the  bill  which  is  new  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  Wisconsin  law  provides  for  a  fine 
of  $200  or  6  months  in  jail  for  a  vio  ation. 
What  is  the  penalty  in  the  pending  bill 
for  discrimination  in  places  of  public 
accommodation?  None.  This  is  a  lim- 
ited bill. 

More  than  30  States  have  provisions 
that  prohibit  discrimination  in  pli  ices  of 
public  accommodation.  The  bill  relies 
very  heavily  on  conciliation.  Let  i  ne  cite 
an  excellent  example  of  how  it  d  spends 
upon  conciliation. 

For  example,  on  page  10.  lines  1  to  10. 
of  title  n.  the  very  first  step  in  ad^nis- 
tering  this  bill  is  set  forth : 

The  Attorney  General  shaU  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  officials  anc  ,  upon 
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request,   afford   them  a  reasonable 
act  under  such  State  or  local  laws  or 
tlons  before  he  Institutes  an  action. 


lime   to 
regula- 


So  there  must  be  an  effort  on  tl  le  part 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  try  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  by  warning,  sy  dis- 
cussion, by  conciliation,  by  voluntary 
methods.  After  proceeding  that  far.  if 
the  Attorney  General  on  request  is  not 
in  a  position  to  enforce  nondisci  imina- 
tion.  as  he  is  in  Wisconsin,  or.  as  the 
appropriate  enforcing  agency  is  i  n  Wis- 
consin and  other  States,  he  car.  go  to 
court.  He  has  no  enforcement  power. 
He  must  go  to  court  and  prove  th;  facts. 
At  that  time  the  suit  will  be  pncessed. 

The  person  who  is  accused  of  discrim- 
ination can  completely  free  hiniself  of 
the  charge  by  ceasing  to  discri  ninate. 
Even  after  the  trial,  there  is  itiU  no 
penalty  so  long  as  the  person  \^ho  has 
been  convicted  of  discriminatior  ceases 
to  discriminate. 

PUBLIC    PARKS.    LIBRARIES    END    DISCRIR  [INATION 

The  third  title  provides  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  facilities  tliat  are 
locally  supported— in  parks,  libraries, 
and  other  places  that  are  providefi  by  the 
taxpayers'  money.  There  is  no  (uestion 
that  under  the  Constitution.  ev<ry  citi- 
zen has  the  right  to  use  such  fucilities. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  -ight  to 
use  such  facilities  has  been  dened  con- 
spicuously, and  on  almost  a  blanl  et  basis 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  ;  do  not 
include  merely  the  South;  I  mean  many 
parts  of  our  country. 

A  private  citizen  frequently  cai  mot  sue 
in  court  now.  because  it  has  proved  to 
be  an  expensive,  long,  painful  process. 
Not  one  person  in  100 — particularly  those 
in  the  minority  group,  who  are  frequent- 
ly denied  their  rights — can  a  lord  to 
bring  this  kind  of  suit,  or  will  bilng  this 
kind  of  suit. 

All  this  section  does  is  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  right  to  brii  g  a  suit 


in  order  to  establish  clear  constitutional 
rights  in  a  court  action. 

CONCILIATION  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  CONTLICT 

Title  IV  has  been  discussed  with  great 
eloquence  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  .  and  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas].      I   shall    speak   on   it   very 

briefly.  ^^   . 

If  there  is  an  essential  right  for  an 
American  to  possess,  it  is  that  he  be  given 
an  equal  opportunity  for  education.  This 
is  fundamental.  Equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity means  very  little  if  the  child  can- 
not have  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  education. 

A  person  who  is  unskilled,  who  has 
suffered  an  inferior  or  inadequate  edu- 
cation, obviously  cannot  qualify  for  a 
job.  It  is  fundamental  that  we  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  provide  equal  opportu- 
nity for  education.  At  the  same  time, 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  only 
human  nature  that  where  one  identifi- 
able group — one  group  which  has  a  black 
skin — cannot  vote,  and  has  separate  edu- 
cational facilities,  the  separate  educa- 
tional facilities  will  not  provide  the  same 
quality  of  teaching.  It  will  not  provide 
the  same  quality  of  facilities,  the  same 
incentive  that  an  integrated  educational 
system  will  provide.    That  is  provable. 

What  does  the  bill  provide  in  order 
to  try  to  correct  the  situation?  Funda- 
mentally, it  provides  conciliation.  Re- 
ferring to  the  bill,  it  provides  technical 
assistance,  grants,  training  institutes  to 
help  communities  prepare  for  school  de- 
segregation. What  is  wrong  with  that? 
Communities  that  want  to  desegregate 
can  obtain  some  assistance,  some  advice, 
so  that  they  can  proceed  in  a  sensible 
way,  in  a  direct  way.  in  order  to  avoid 
violence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  dif- 
ficulties that  can  erupt  if  people  do  not 
understand,  if  they  do  not  have  the  facts, 
if  they  do  not  have  assistance.  The  bill 
provides  authority  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  intervene  in  court.  But  he  must 
go  to  court,  and  the  burden  of  proof  once 
again  is  on  him  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION TRUTH    FINDER 

Title  V  is  another  mild  provision.  It 
provides  for  4  years  of  life  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission— a  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission of  eminent  Americans,  coming 
from  southern  and  northern  areas  of  the 
country.  It  provides  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  shall  be  a  national  clearing- 
house.   It  would  investigate  fraud  cases. 

How  important  is  this,  Mr.  President? 
This  represents  really  constructive  prog- 
ress in  civil  rights.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  will  have  the  facts  in  its 
possession.  It  will  be  in  possession  of  the 
truth.  It  will  be  in  a  position  to  kill  the 
rumors  of  the  extremists  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left.  It  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce violence.  The  factfinding  func- 
tion and  responsibility  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  have  not  been  given  suffi- 
cient emphasis  in  the  bill.  But  they  are 
the  fundamental  basis  for  conciliation, 
education,  and  progress. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  ALL  TAXPAYERS 

Next  is  title  VI.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  sections  of  the  bill.  It 
would  provide  for  nondiscrimination  in 


Federal  programs.    It  has  been  opposed 
vehemently  by  those  who  oppose  the  bill. 

More  than  11  years  ago — on  March  19, 
1953— President-elect  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, before  he  took  office,  said  at  a 
press  conference : 

I  repeat  it.  I  have  said  It  again  and  again. 
Wherever  Federal  funds  are  expended  for 
anything.  I  do  not  see  how  any  American  can 
Justify,  legally  or  logically  or  morally,  a  dis- 
crimination In  expenditure  of  those  funds  as 
among  our  citizens.  All  are  taxed  to  provide 
those  funds.  If  there  Is  any  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  them.  I  think  they  all  must 
share  regardless  of  such  Inconsequential  fac- 
tors as  race  and  religion. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States  11  years 
ago.  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  President  Eisenhower,  but  I 
think  all  Americans  recognize  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  represented  some  of 
the  very  best  elements  of  moderation  in 
our  country.  He  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  moderation.  He  believed  in  the 
gradual  approach.  He  had  respect  for 
the  rights  and  viewpoints  of  everyone. 
President  Eisenhower  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  radical  or  extreme  from  any 
point  of  view. 

I  have  just  read  to  the  Senate  the 
words  of  President  Eisenhower.  All 
Americans  in  considering  the  bill  should 
dwell  on  what  President  Eisenhower 
said  about  the  section  which  has  been 
so  bitterly  assailed  and  denounced  by 
those  who  have  opposed  the  bill. 

How  would  the  nondiscrimination  fea- 
tures in  title  VI  of  the  biU  be  applied? 
They  would  be  applied  in  about  as  mild, 
reluctant,  and  limited  a  way  as  could 
be  imagined. 

First.  A  denial  of  funds  v/ould  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  Discrimination 
would  have  to  be  proved. 

Second.  A  hearing  would  be  guaranteed 
before  funds  would  be  cut  off. 

Third.  Although  the  point  has  been 
played  down  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bill— it  is  a  highly  practical  limitation— 
a  report  must  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  30  days  before 
the  penalty  would  go  into  effect. 

Seated  on  my  right  as  I  talk  this  morn- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LENDERl.  The  fact  is  that  before  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman,  or  any  sub- 
sequent Secretary  of  Agriculture,  could 
act  to  cut  off  funds  in  a  faim  program, 
he  would  first  have  to  report  to  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  serve  on  the  Senate  Comipittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  remind 
Senators  of  the  names  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  Next  in  rank  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  is  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston].  The  next  ranking 
member  of  that  committee  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  The 
next  ranking  member  is  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland].  The 
next  ranking  member  is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce]  .  After  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  comes  the  Senator 
from    North    Carolina     [Mr.    Jordan]. 
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This  is  a  distinguished  galaxy  of  South - 
em  Senators.  I  believe  that  everyone 
with  a  practical  appreciation  of  how 
things  work  in  the  Federal  Government 
knows  that  no  Secretary  would  take  steps 
which  would  alienate  the  committee  on 
which  he  may  rely  for  the  authorization 
of  funds,  or  alienate  the  the  distinguished 
chairman  by  bringing  a  capricious  or  ar- 
bitrary action  to  cut  off  funds  to  a  State 
when  he  must  notify  the  chairman  in 
advance  to  justify  such  action. 

I  have  great  faith  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  reluctant,  scru- 
pulous, careful,  and  fair,  and  do  all  he 
could  to  see  that  the  States  received 
everything  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Committee  on  AgriciUture  and  Forestry 
are  only  one  example. 

Suppose  a  State  were  charged  with 
discrimination  imder  a  program  involv- 
ing the  armed  services.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  is  an  able  and  forceful 
man,  would  first  be  required  to  inform 
in  advance  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  would  be  in  a 
position  to  appraise  the  situation  and 
decide  whether  or  not  the  action  was 
fair.  He  could  exercise  great  influence. 
Suppose  that  a  program  involving  la- 
bor and  education  should  arise.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  would 
have  to  be  notified  in  advance. 

This  particular  title  of  the  bill  is  a 
very  conservative  and  limiting  title. 
Pi-om  a  practical  standpoint  it  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  admin- 
istering the  law  if  the  man  in  charge  of 
administering  one  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams had  to  notify  in  advance  the  heads 
of  the  committees  with  whom  he  would 
have  to  deal  from  there  on.  The  fact  is 
that  virtually  every  significant  program 
that  might  involve  a  cutoff  because  of 
discrimination  would  require  advance 
notice  to  a  powerful  southern  Senator. 

Furthermore,  the  title  provides  for 
Presidential  approval  of  a  regulation  or 
order;  so  it  is  clear  that  no  bureaucrat 
on  his  own,  through  an  excess  of  zeal, 
would  step  in  and  cut  off  all  aid  to  a 
State.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  would  have  to  determine  what  reg- 
ulation and  what  order  should  be  re- 
quired. It  is  obvious  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  action  which  would  cut  off 
innocent  people  or  punish  a  State;  and 
he  would  act  with  a  minimum  of  hard- 
ship on  anyone. 

Furthermore.  I  point  out  that  on  page 
26.  line  19.  of  the  bill  the  following  words 
appear: 

That  no  such  action  shall  be  taken  until 
the  de{>artment  or  agency  concerned  has  ad- 
vised the  appropriate  person  or  persons  of  the 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  and 
has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

That  means  that  if  there  is  discrimi- 
nation in  a  Federal  program,  first  a  com- 
plaint must  be  made  to  the  department. 
For  example,  it  might  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must 
then  devote  days,  weeks,  and  perhaps 


months  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  voluntary 
agreement  which  would  end  the  discrim- 
ination. 

Only  after  that  process,  only  after  a 
hearing,  and  only  after  notifying  the 
appropriate  congressional  committee  and 
then  acting  within  the  rules  established 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  it  be  possible  to  stop  the  flow  of 
funds  into  a  specific  and  precise  area  in 
which  discrimination  had  occurred. 

Obviously  the  bill  is  not  designed  to 
punish  anyone  or  to  keep  funds  from 
any  State.  It  is  designed  to  bring  to  an 
end  discrimination  in  facilities  for  which 
Federal  money  is  spent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  delighted  to 

yield.  ,       .  ^  ^ 

Mr.   ELLENDER.    The   distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  discrimination  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural needs.    Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  discrimination  in  that  regard?    I 
should  like  to  be  informed  if  there  has 
been,  because  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    As    the    Senator 
knows,  discrimination  may  or  may  not 
take  place  in  actual   practice.    A  law 
such  as  the  one  proposed  would  be  re- 
quired before  anybody  would  come  for- 
ward with  a  complaint  in  which  it  would 
be  alleged  that  discrimination  had  oc- 
curred in  hospitals,  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, or  in  some  other  area.    It  seems  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  those 
who  desire  recourse  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  make  their  complaint  and  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  and 
the  authorities  if  there  were  a  law  on 
the  books  that  would  give  them  some 
basis  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tell  the  Senate  how  there 
could  be  discrimination  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  available  in  the  agriculture 
program?  The  title  would  cover  all  Fed- 
eral programs.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  agriculture  was  included,  because 
there  has  been  no  discrimination  in  the 
distribution  of  soil  conservation  funds  or 
any  other  funds  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    There  may  or  may 
not  be  a  great  deal  of  discrimination. 
There  may  be  some;  there  may  be  little; 
there  may  be  virtually  none  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    Discrimination   may   assume 
many  forms.    Perhaps  members  of  a  mi- 
nority group  might  feel  that  there  is  not 
much  hope  or  prospect,  as  a  result  of  the 
administration  of  a  certain  Federal  pro- 
gram, in  applying  for  funds  under  that 
program  because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
administrators  of  the  funds.     The  ab- 
sence of  documented  cases  of  discrimi- 
nation   that    might    exist    under    farm 
programs  might  not  prove  that  discrim- 
ination in  one  form  or  another  now  ex- 
ists.   Discrimination  might  continue  to 
exist  unless  there  were  an  opportunity 
like  the  one  before  us  to  prevent  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  main 
thrust  of  discrimination  has  not  app)eared 
in  the  agriculture  programs.  It  is 
probably  much  more  common  in  the 
Federal  programs  related  to  education 
and  welfare. 


I  doubt  that  there  is  much  discrimina- 
tion in  the  armed  services  programs. 
Strenuous  action  was  taken  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Truman  be- 
fore him.  as  well  as  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson,  to  prevent  that 
kind  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  about  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  for  highway  construc- 
tion? Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  dis- 
crimination practiced  in  that  program? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Cases  of  discrimi- 
nation in  Federal  programs,  whether 
they  be  road  programs,  farm  programs, 
or  programs  related  to  impacted  school 
areas,  will  not  come  to  the  surface,  will 
not  be  evident,  and  cannot  be  docu- 
mented unless  there  is  some  legal  basis 
in  Federal  law  to  proceed  against  of- 
fenders. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor concede  that  there  should  have  been 
some  kind  of  showing  made  by  someone 
in  order  to  have  language  which  would 
cover  all  Federal  programs  Incorporated 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No.  Indeed.     Per- 
haps the  best  evidence  that  discrimina- 
tion may  be  Involved  is  what  has  hap- 
pened on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
distinguished  Senators  like  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  or  the  Senator 
from  New  York    [Mr.  Javits],  or  per- 
haps some  other  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  have  offered  amendments  to 
the  bill  providing  that  payments  shall 
not  be  made  when  discrimination  is  be- 
ing practiced  in  an  area  or  city  or  State. 
Whenever  that  kind  of  amendment  has 
been  proposed,  it  has  been  fought  bit- 
terly by  southern  Senators.    The  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  all  southern  Senators 
will  vote  against  the  bill.    My  presump- 
tion is  that  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  that  opposition.     If  no  discrimina- 
tion is  practiced,  why  not  include  such  a 
provision  in  the  legislation?    It  has  al- 
ways been  fought,  and  fought  hard. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  to  what  program  such  an  amend- 
ment has  been  offered? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  offered  some  amend- 
ments last  year  to  agricultural  bills,  to 
provide  that  payments  shall  not  be  made 
if  discrimination  is  being  practiced.  I 
cannot  give  the  precise  number  of  the 
bill  now.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  re- 
call that  that  has  happened  more  than 
once. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  recall,  but 
I  have  my  own  views  as  to  why  all  these 
agencies  are  included  in  the  language  of 
the  bill. 

My  view  Is  that  this  provision  will  be 
used  in  the  manner  of  a  big  stick  to  force 
people  to  act  against  their  will.  I  had  an 
experience  last  year  regarding  the  road 
construction  program.  Efforts  were 
made  to  deny  road  funds  to  my  State, 
not  because  of  discrimination,  but  be- 
cause officials  at  the  Washington  level 
desired  to  use  those  lands  as  a  lever  to 
force  integration.  When  the  facts  were 
made  known  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, he  soon  revoked  the  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination, the  Senator  has  nothing  at 
all  to  fear  from  such  a  provision.  This 
talk  about  a  $100  billion  blackjack 
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Mr  ELLENDER.  No;  this  provision 
is  put  in  the  bill  to  use  as  a  black j  J  ck  to 
force  people  to  comply. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  do  what'  To 
stop  discrimination? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  in  conmiction 
with  the  road  bills,  because  there  has  not 
been  any  discrimination  that  I  know  of. 
This  provision  is  to  force  integration, 
rather  than  deny  discrimination. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  how  in  the 
world  would  such  a  provision  as  title 
VI.  with  all  the  safeguards  and  reiuire- 
ments  before  anyone  could  enforc ;  that 
particular  section,  be  used  as  a  black- 
jack to  force  integration  elsewher(  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  point  is  t  lis,  in 
reference  to  the  Executive  order  issued 
by  the  President  last  year.    I  infDrmed 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
if  road  funds  were  denied  to  Lousiana. 
under  the  contract  then  being  advertised, 
the  60  percent  of  the  employees  on  the 
road  who  were  Negroes,  would  be  tl  le  suf- 
ferers.   In  my  opinion,  a  good  ceal  of 
that  sort  of  language  is  put  in  the  bill  to 
force  the   issue   with   respect  to   other 
places  of  discrimination,  as,  for  eximple, 
in  schools,  hospitals,  and  other   places. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     If  there  arc  Fed- 
eral funds  involved  in  school  programs, 
impacted  area  programs,  and  unc  er  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,  what  President  Eisen- 
hower said  makes  sense.    Taxes  are  col- 
lected  from   whites   and   Negroes,   and 
they  should  be  expended  without  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  are  pro- 
grams involved— for  agriculture,  road- 
building,  and  similar  activities— ir  which 
I  know  of  no  discrimination  havii  ig  been 

l3r£LCtiC6Cl  • 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  g:  ve  the 
Senator  an  example.  I  have  in  rr  y  hand 
a  quotation  from  the  book  written  by 
Mr  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  entitled  Tn  the 
J/Iidst  of  Plenty:  The  Poor  in  America." 
Let  me  read  a  quotation  from  that  book: 

Because  he  is  a  Negro,  Columbui   Cooper 
is  worse  off  than  most.     The  gap   between 
Negro  and  white  farmers  increases  c  )nstant- 
ly     In   1950  the  median  Income  ol   colored 
farm  families  was  52  percent  of  white  south- 
ern farm  families:  in  1960  it  had  dr  spped  to 
45    percent.     Most    southern    farm    counties 
are  eligible  for  Federal  agricultxiral   aid  be- 
cause   of    their    Impoverished    Negroes,    but 
most  of  the  aid  goes  to  white  fam  lies      In 
nine  counties  around  Cooper's  where  Negro 
farmers  are  a  majority,  only  one  of  tHe  coun- 
ty committees  that  decide  whether  a  farmer 
win    get    a    Farmers    Home    Admir  istration 
Government    loan    has    a    Negro    en    It.     A 
friend  of  Cooper's  who  had  farmed  21  years 
and  had  good  credit  with  the  Fed<  ral  Gov- 
ernment was  turned  down  by  such  a  county 
committee  and  immediately  thereiifter  one 
of  the  white  members  of  the  committee  of- 
fered him  $10,000  for  his  100  acres.     Cooper's 
friend  had  to  borrow  $5,400  at  25  percent  m- 
terest  to  keep  his  farm. 


This  is  one  example.    These 
come  to  our  attention  in 
when  there  is  some  basis  for 
protest.    This     quotation     shoi- 
there  is  a  sharp  difference  bet^.' 
incomes  of  Negro  and  white 
the  South,  and  would  seem   tb 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  theije 
crimination. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  this  lack  of  income  has  come 

about? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  pattern  goes 
far  back  into  history.  Many  factors  are 
involved.  A  great  deal  of  the  responsi- 
bility arises  from  the  fact  that  Negroes 
do  not  get  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  South,  in  my  judgment.  As 
indicated  in  the  quotation  I  have  just 
read.  Negroes  do  not  have  the  same  in- 
centives for  developing  their  knowledge 
of  agricultural  skills,  because  they  know 
what  their  future  can  be  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Many  are  tenant 
farmers  who  do  not  own  their  own  land 
and  cannot  do  with  it  what  they  choose. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  only  factor  is  that  of  discrimination, 
but  it  is  a  major  factor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Where  did  v;hat  the 
Senator  has  described  occur?  To  what 
area  do  those  figures  apply? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  recorded  in 
a  book  by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  entitled  "In 
the  Midst  of  Plenty:  The  Poor  in  Amer- 
ica," pages  94-95. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  did  the 
Senator  get  the  quotation? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  is  from  the  book 
"In  the  Midst  of  Plenty:  The  Poor  in 
America."  by  Mr.  Bagdikian. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  lived  in  the 
South  all  my  life.  I  have  not  seen  the 
first  instance  of  economic  discrimination 
in  the  South. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.    Will   the   Senator 

repeat  that? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  not  seen  the 
first  instance  of  economic  discrimination 
in  the  South.  If  a  professor  or  some- 
body else  writes  something,  that  does  not 
mean  it  is  true.  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
from  that  quotation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  give  the 
Senator  a  quotation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     VeiT  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  read: 

A  dramatic  illustration  of  discrimination 
among  beneficiaries  of  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams on  account  of  race  Is  afforded  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  data  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  school  lunch 
program  in  Greenwood.  Miss.  These  figures 
alEO  indicate  just  how  equal  separate  school 
facilities  for  Negro  and  white  students  are. 
Nearly  half  of  the  average  daUy  attendance 
in  Greenwood  schools  are  Negro  students  (43 
percent) .  yet  the  Negro  students  receive  only 
one-fifth  of  the  free  lunches  distributed  In 
the  Greenwood  district. 


e  xamples 

number  only 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  live  near  Green- 
wood. Miss.,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  word 

of  that.  ^^    ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   This  is  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  does  not  mean 
it  is  true.  I  know  the  conditions  there. 
I  know  the  conditions  in  my  own  area. 
I  live  in  the  county  adjoining  Greenwood 
They  get  exactly  the  same  treatment,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  that  I  know  of 
of  economic  discrimination.  If  there 
were,  it  is  peculiar  that  we  should  have 
millionaire  farmers  who  belong  to  the 
Negro  race,  and  let  me  say  that  they  are 
as  violently  opposed  to  this  bUl  as  I  am. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  give  the  Sen- 
ator some  statistics.  In  1960-61.  in  the 
Greenwood  area,  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  4,943,  the  white  percentage  was 
57  percent,  and  the  Negro  percentage  43 
percent.  The  white  percentage  of  the 
free  lunches  was  79  percent  and  the  Ne- 
groes 21  percent. 

In  1961-62,  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  5,130.  The  white  percentage 
was  57  percent— the  same,  and  the  Negro 
percentage  was  43  percent.  The  white 
percentage  of  the  free  lunches  was  80 
percent  and  the  Negro  percentage  was 
20  percent. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  challenge  the 
truthfulness  of  that  statement.  Of  my 
own  knowledge,  I  challenge  the  truthful- 
ness of  that  statement.  I  know  that  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
acting  in  good  faith  when  he  makes  this 
statement,  but  of  my  own  knowledge  I 
challenge  its  truthfulness.  I  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greenwood. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  statistics  and 
figures  do  come  from  the  most  authorita- 
tive agency  on  farm  data,  the  agency 
which  is  responsible,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  doubt  that.  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well.  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  does  not. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mississippi  has  been 
very  careful  in  the  use  of  school  lunch 
money  in  those  programs.   I  do  not  know 
of  a  first  instance,  in  the  many  years 
that  I  have  lived  in  that  area,  of  any 
economic  discrimination.    I  have  heard 
white  people  say  that   they  were  dis- 
criminated against  in  favor  of  Negroes 
for  jobs  in  that  town  and  in  that  area. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished   Senator   has   heard   that 
kind    of    charge.     However,    these    are 
statistics    which    are    compiled    by    an 
agency  which,  it  seems  to  me.  has  no  ax 
to  grind.    It  has  no  reason  at  all  to  lie, 
or  to  risk  the  chance  of  being  exposed 
as  not  telling  the  truth. 

Ml.  EASTLAND.  I  challenge  its 
truthfulness,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I 
believe  I  can  honestly  contend  by  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  and  can  demon- 
strate the  whole  falsity  of  it.  I  know  the 
Senator  is  acting  in  good  faith  when  he 
makes  the  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  honesty  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  but  the  fact  is.  I  have  sub- 
mitted the  testimony  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative Government  agency  we  have, 
and  that  is  why 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  I  believe  I  know 
more  about  it  than 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
where  did  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
obtain  this  information? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  where  does  this 
information  come  from? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  From  the  biparti- 
san civil  rights  newsletter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Oh. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Oh.  well  that  is  just 
more  propaganda. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  information 
was  put  out  by  people  representing,  I  be- 
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lieve.  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Senate, 
by  Senators  like  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  and  the 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  challenge— I  chal- 
lenge the  truth 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  minority  whip 

and ^  ^  . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  that  statement. 
I  do  not  challenge  the  Senator's  word,  of 
course,  but  I  do  challenge  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  statement.  I  live  in  that 
area.  I  know  the  schools.  I  know  the 
people.    I  challenge  its  truthfulness. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one reading  this  colloquy  or  listening  to 
it  must  choose  between  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  myself.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi lives  in  Mississippi,  and  he  knows  a 
great  deal  about  Mississippi.  This  is, 
however ^     ,      ^^   . 

Mr.    EASTLAND.     Make    it    in    that 

area.  ^      ,. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  lives 
in  that  area^yes,  indeed— but  I  should 
like  to  say  that  these  statistics  do  not 
come  from  anyone  with  an  ax  to  grind, 
they  come  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  does  not  come 
from  any  one  who  has  got  an  ax  to 
grind? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    No.  indeed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  bipartisan 
committee  to  promote  the  civil  rights 
bill?     That  committee   has   no  ax  to 

grind? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  figures  come 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  They  do  not  have 
an  ax  to  grind?  This  committee  does 
not  have  an  ax  to  grind? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  for  this  bill 
just  as  enthusiastically  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  against  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know,  but  does  not 
that  committee  have  an  ax  to  grind? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  did  not  come 
from  the  committee.  The  figures  came 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  said 
they  came  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes.  but 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     It  is  the  committee 

that^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  se- 
cured them  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provided  the  figures.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  the  source. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  sir.  and  I  say 
that  the  figures  are  totally,  wholly,  and 

completely  false;  and  if  the  Senator 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  would  hope  that 

the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Knew  what  he  was 
doing  to  the  community  by  using  those 
figures,  he  should  personally  make  his 
own  inquiry  to  see  whether  the  figures 
are  truthful  or  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  hope,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  lets  the  Rec- 
ord stand  as  it  is,  that  he  will  supply 
some  statistical  basis,  some  hard,  docu- 
mentary evidence  other  than  his  opinion. 

which  is  a  good  opinion 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  can  get  that,  but 
I  have  an  opinion  because  I  am  there. 
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I  was  in  the  town  yesterday.  I  know 
nearly  all  the  people  in  the  town.  I 
know  the  conditions  in  the  town.  I  know 
that  there  have  been  terrible  falsehoods 
told  about  that  town  all  over  this  coun- 
try 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  says  he  knows  of  his  own 
knowledge  about  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  Greenwood,  Miss 


Mr.  EASTLAND.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  has  the  Sena- 
tor examined  the  records  personally? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  not  examined 
the  records.  I  know  what  the  policies 
are.  I  know  what  has  been  happening. 
I  went  stronger  than  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did.  I  said  there  that  I  do 
not  know  in  my  whole  life,  which  has 
been  spent  in  that  area,  of  the  first 
instance  of  economic  discrimination 
against  Negroes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  says.  That  is 
what  he  stands  on.  The  Senator  has 
not  examined  the  records.  I  ask  if  he 
does  not  have  any  documentary  evi- 
dence to  contradict  what  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  said? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  know  what  the 

facts  are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Senator 
talked  to  the  school  administrators  and 
secured  their  testimony  on  this  point? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
not  talked  to  the  school  administrators, 
and  he  has  not  examined  the  records? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  but  I  am  stand- 
ing here  telling  the  truth,  and  I  say  that 
those  figures  are  false.  I  am  not  charg- 
ing my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  with  making  a  false  state- 
ment. The  Senator  does  not  know.  I 
know  the  conditions,  and  I  know  the 
facts;  and  I  am  going  to  get  the  facts 
and  put  them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  hope  the 
Senator  does  because  certainly  the  or- 
derly way  to  resolve  this  kind  of  dispute, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  would  be  for  the 
Senator  to  show  that  the  Department  of 

Agriculture 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Surely. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Which  has  provided 
these  facts  to  the  people  supporting  the 
bill,  has  been  in  error  and  has  not  given 
us  the  accurate  facts. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Falsehoods  were  put 
out  about  my  own  town,  that  commodi- 
ties were  not  being  distributed  to  the 
poor  and  that  most  of  the  people  were 
Negroes,  but  that  whole  thing  could  be 
answered  in  a  word  of  three  letters,  be- 
cause there  was.  They  are.  And  yet 
they  were  taking  up  contributions  all 
over  this  country,  these  organizations 
were,  and  were  sending  food  down  there 
when  there  was  not  a  first  case  of  need, 
or  want  in  that  area;  but  it  was  propa- 
ganda to  help  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  talking  about 

the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  statistics  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture makes  on  its  own  program. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

rGCt 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  program  on 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  the  authority.  I  repeatr-the 
authority. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  contradicting  me  without 
having  any  evidence  from  the  school  ad- 
ministrators, without  having  observed 
the  records  himself,  but  simply  saying 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  opinion— which 
is  a  good  opinion— nevertheless  his  own 
opinion,  and  he  says  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  are  wrong,  erroneous, 
or  not  truthful.  .  ^  ^ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  must  realize 
that  that  is  a  rural  community  as  to  the 
problems  happening  there.  I  know 
them.  I  do  not  have  to  rely  on  a  state- 
ment gotten  out  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee to  promote  a  civil  rights  bill,  or 
anything  else.  I  know.  I  am  there.  I 
was  there  day  before  yesterday.  I  was 
there  on  Wednesday.  I  was  there  on 
Tuesday.  I  was  there  on  Monday.  I 
was  there  last  Sunday.  I  was  there  last 
Saturday.  I  know  what  is  happening 
there.  I  know  conditions  there.  The 
Senator  is  doing  that  community  a  grave 
disservice.  I  am  going  to  get  the  facts 
and  put  them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  been  in  Wisconsin  a  great  deal  and 
I  have  talked  to  the  people  in  Madison, 

Wis.,  and ,  ^ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  big  is  Mad- 
ison? 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.    I   know   my   own 

hometown  very  well 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  big  Is  Madi- 
son? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    It  is  a  tovm  with  a 

population  of  150.000. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  take  the 
ward  in  which  I  live,  in  Madison.  I  know 
that  ward  well.  I  have  personally  called 
on  every  home  and  shop  and  store  in  it. 
I  know  the  Allis  School  District  where 
my  children  have  gone  to  school  very 
well.  But  if  I  were  to  stand  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  and  state  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  wrong  about  the 
school  milk  program  in  the  Allis  School 
District  where  my  children  go  to  school 
which  I  know  intimately,  and  where  I 
live,  I  would  say  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture knows  more  about  that  program 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  say  they  do  not 
know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do,  in  that 
area,  which  is  a  rural  area.  It  is  a  small 
town.  It  is  not  a  town  of  140,000  people. 
I  am  obtaining  the  facts  and  I  will  place 
them  in  the  Record,  because  the  Sena- 
tor is  doing  that  area  a  very  grave  dis- 
service in  talking  about  something  he 
knows  nothing  about. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  doing  is  giving 
the  statistics  that  he  received  from  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  via  the  com- 
mittee that  is  supporting  the  bill.  :  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigin. 

Mr.  HART.  Only  to  supplement  the 
information.  If  the  Senator  from|  Mis- 
sissippi will  add  to  the  Record  specific 
information  on  the  agricultural]  pro- 
gram  

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  area  s  the 
Senator  talking  about? 

Mr.  HART.  The  school  lunchj  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  he  would  also 
submit  the  voting  statistics  for  Nfegroes 
and  whites.  I 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  do  not  keeb  reg- 
istration record^  by  race. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  says  he 
knows  that  area. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  would  have  to 
check  the  poll  books.  I  have  to  b;  here 
in  Washington.  I  cannot  be  down  there 
at  the  same  time.  We  do  not  keep  regis- 
tration records  by  race.  We  do  not  make 
registrations  by  race.  Does  Michigan 
keep  registration  records  by  race  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Etoes  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  deny  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whites  in  Blissis- 
sippi  can  register  and  probably  do  regis- 
ter, and  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Negroes  are  not  registered? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Would  I  den]   it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  would  ths  Sen- 
ator deny  it? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  I  would  not  deny 
it. 

EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITT — THE 
GENTLE    APPROACH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Title  vn  is  the  fair  employment 
practices  section.  The  section  would 
make  discrimination  in  some  etiploy- 
ment  illegal.  The  desperate  neid  for 
something  like  this  is  attested  to  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who  esti- 
mated, in  1962,  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion costs  our  economy  between  $l3  bil- 
lion and  $17  billion  a  year.  Taking  a 
middle  figiire  of  $15  billion,  this  discrim- 
ination is  costing  every  American  fam- 
ily $300  a  year. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  1o  how 
we  can  compute  that  kind  of  figur?.  We 
can  compute  it  because  the  Negrces  are 
denied  educational  opportunities i.  and 
the  kinds  of  skills  they  need  in  an  auto- 
mated society.  One  of  the  great  shames 
of  our  American  economy  is  that  5,4  per- 
cent of  our  working  force  is  out  o^  work, 
at  the  time  of  our  greatest  prosperity. 
The  real  shame  is  that  11  percent  of  the 
Negro  population  is  out  of  work.  They 
cannot  find  work.  Why?  It  is  because 
they  are  in  the  position  where  thej^  have 
no  reason  and  no  motivation  to  develop 
the  skills  that  are  necessary  for  t|iem  to 
have  in  order  to  get  the  jobs  tl^at  are 
available  in  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
we  live. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  tempjorarlly 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  Wisconsin  an 
FEPC  law? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    It  has. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  long  has  Wis- 
consin had  an  FEPC  law? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Since  1945. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    What  is  the  ratio  of 
Negroes  to  whites  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  Wisconsin  it  is  a 
little  over  2  percent.  In  Milwaukee  it 
is  close  to  10  percent.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Milwaukee  it  is  close  to  20  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  document  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  on  unemployment 
as  a  percentage  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  by  color,  and  by  States.  It  wa , 
issued  in  April  1960.  Wisconsin  shows 
a  total  unemployment  rate  of  3.9  per- 
cent. The  rate  for  whites  is  3.7  and  the 
rate  for  Negroes  is  11.4  percent.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  explain  those  figures. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
explain  the  figures  to  the  Senator.  Wis- 
consin has  had  an  FEPC  law  on  the  stat- 
ute books  for  almost  20  years.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  in  this  country  there  is 
freedom  of  migration.  We  are  very 
proud  of  it.  The  Negro  population  in 
Milwaukee  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
past  5  to  10  years.  It  increases  by  liter- 
ally thousands  a  year.  The  Negroes 
come  from  the  South.  They  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  skills  to  get  jobs. 
They  have  no  seniority.  They  lack  ex- 
perience. The  jobs  are  available  if  they 
have  skills  for  working  in  the  auto  and 
steel  plants,  but,  of  course,  many  of  the 
Negroes  who  come  to  Wisconsin  from  the 
South  do  not  have  such  skills.  It  re- 
quires several  years  for  the  Negroes  to 
acquire  those  skills.  That  is  the  major 
reason.  That  is  why  I  say  the  Federal 
FEPC  law  would  help  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  Negroes  to  obtain  jobs,  and 
it  would  give  them  the  incentive  to  work 
on  their  educational  processes  and  to 
make  sacrifices  that  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  acquire  the  skills  that  they  need 
to  obtain  employment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent 
would  Wiscor-sin  Negroes  be  assisted  if 
the  pending  FEPC  law  were  passed,  since 
the  State  law  does  not  seem  to  be  en- 
forced now? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  State  law  is 
enforced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  white  unemployment  rate  is  3.7 
percent,  and  the  Negro  rate  is  11.4  per- 
cent. There  must  be  some  discrimina- 
tion somewhere. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  is  not 
racial  discrimination.  The  reason  is 
that  the  Negroes  do  not  have  the  skills 
that  they  need  when  they  come  from  the 
South.  They  are  unskilled.  The  Feder- 
al statistics  show  that  the  unskilled 
unemployed  figure  is  close  to  20  percent, 
not  11  percent.  Negroes  are  frequently 
unskilled. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Mississippi,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  whites  is  4.5 
percent,  and  among  Negroes  it  is  7.1  per- 
cent. In  Wisconsin,  the  figures  show 
that  it  is  3.7  percent  for  whites,  and  11.4 
percent  for  Negroes. 


Let  us  consider  the  great  State  of 
Michigan,  from  which  my  good  friend 
Senator  Hart  comes.  The  percentage  of 
white  imemployed  is  6  percent;  the  non- 
whites,  16.3  percent.  Michigan  has  an 
FEPC  law.  Why  is  that  law  not  en- 
forced? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  may  say 
that  discrimination  is  one  factor,  and  a 
very  important  factor,  a  long-range  fac- 
tor, which  discourages  Negroes  from  ob- 
taining the  kind  of  education  they  need 
m  order  to  find  employment  in  our  mod- 
em society.  However,  it  is  only  one 
factor.  The  statistical  reason  why  the 
unemployment  figure  in  the  South  is 
lower  for  Negroes  than  in  the  North  is 
because  such  a  large  percentage  of 
southern  Negroes  are  tenant  farmers, 
often  pitifully  poor,  poverty  stricken  but 
not  unemployed.  In  the  North  virtually 
none  of  our  Negroes  are  rural.  They  live 
in  our  large  cities.  They  either  have  a 
relatively  good-paying  job  or  they  are 
out  of  work.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Very  briefly,  but  very 
pointedly,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  fair  em- 
ployment practice  law,  which  is  enforced 
in  Michigan,  compels  an  employer  to 
judge  a  man  on  his  qualifications,  not 
while  he  is  50  feet  away.  The  fact  that 
the  latter  is  not  the  basis  is  established 
by  the  facts  which  are  contained  in  these 
figures.  The  capacity  of  the  man  to 
hold  employment  is  a  factor,  but  only 
one  factor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  is  a 
very  eloquent  argument,  which  should 
allay  the  fears  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  others.  In  Wisconsin  and 
in  Michigan  no  effort  is  made,  nor  is  any 
success  achieved,  toward  compelling  peo- 
ple to  hire  unqualified  persons.  A  per- 
son is  hired  on  the  basis  of  qualifica- 
tions. The  sad  fact  is  that  because  of 
inadequate  education  and  motivation — 
because  there  has  been  so  much  discrim- 
ination in  the  area  of  his  birth  and 
education — the  Negro  has  not  been  able 
to  acquire  the  kind  of  skill  that  he  needs 
to  get  a  job. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  deny  what  the 
Senator  says  about  lack  of  skills.  Ne- 
groes in  the  South  operate  machines. 
Frequently  Negroes  in  the  South  will 
operate  machines  costing  $20,000  or 
$25,000,  and  do  a  good  job.  The  average 
Negro  in  the  South  can  do  that.  They 
were  recruited  to  go  North  to,  work  in 
plants,  and  when  the  war  was  over  and 
the  soldiers  came  back,  the  white  people 
got  their  jobs.  I  deny  that  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  lack  of  skill.  I  believe  there 
is  discrimination  by  the  white  people 
in  Wisconsin.  Negroes  do  have  skill. 
The  alleged  lack  of  skill  Is  only  an 
argimient  in  ©rder  to  hold  jobs  for  the 
white  men. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  Is  saying  that  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  need  stronger  FEPC  laws  than 
they  now  have,  and  need  more  vigorous 
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enforcement.  In  order  to  achieve  that 
result,  apparently  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  tell  the  State 
FEPC  commissions  what  to  do.  Wiscon- 
sin has  an  industrial  commission  that  is 
doing  effective  work. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  doing  effective  work.  I  believe  the 
FEPC  should  be  strengthened.  There  Is 
a  fallacy  in  what  the  Senator  Is  saying. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said  that  the  FEPC  should  be 
strengthened.     That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  should  be 
strengthened  in  the  Senator's  State. 
But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  what  is  sought 
to  be  done.  We  do  not  need  a  national 
law,  because  there  is  no  economic  dis- 
crimination in  the  South.  The  bill  is 
aimed  at  the  Southern  States.  The 
problem  is  not  in  the  South.  The  prob- 
lem is  in  the  Senator's  State.  It  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  will  not  enforce  the 
law.  That  is  where  the  problem  lies.  A 
national  FEPC  is  not  needed. 

In  my  State  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  economic  discrimination.  In  my 
State,  no  person  is  denied  a  job  because 
of  his  race. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  which  has  an  FEPC  law,  at 
the  present  time  the  rate  of  whites  un- 
employed is  6.4  percent,  and  Negroes,  13.4 
percent.  In  Virginia,  the  percentage  of 
whites  unemployed  Is  3.5  percent;  Ne- 
groes, 7.1.  That  is  true  of  all  the  South, 
and  the  situation  cannot  be  explained 
away  by  saying  we  have  a  great  many 
tenant  farmers  in  the  South. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  reading  is  very  helpful. 
The  statistics  indicate  that  there  is  a 
higher  percentage  of  unemployed  Ne- 
groes in  the  North  and  in  the  South  than 
white  persons.  It  is  much  higher  every- 
where for  Negroes  whether  there  is  an 
FEPC  law  or  not. 

To  correct  that  situation,  all  11  titles 
of  the  bill  are  needed;  not  only  title  VII, 
which  provides  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity; not  only  title  IV.  to  provide  er  ual 
educational  opportunities. 

Title  I  is  needed,  to  stop  discrimination 
in  voting. 

All  these  titles  affect  the  dignity  and 
opportunity  that  will  help  all  Negroes  to 
acquire  education  and  skill  and  provide 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  Improve 
themselves  economically. 
Apropos  of  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  said,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
tnat  the  Negroes  in  Wisconsin  need  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  skills.  Some  of 
the  most  skilled  operators  in  Wisconsin— 
and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  of  Michigan- 
are  Negroes.  But  they  have  not  been 
segregated.  They  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  move  ahead. 

We  see  that  on  a  national  scale.  On 
Monday  night  we  saw  that  the  highest 
film  award  given  for  the  finest  actor, 
black  or  white,  in  American  movies  was 
given  to  a  Negro,  Sidney  Poitier. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Sidney  Potler  is 
from  Martinique.    He  is  a  French  Negro. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  he  is  a  Negro. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that 
Poitier  is  a  Negro  and  Poitier  is  proud  of 

it. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      A    Negro    is    the 

Vice  President  of  France. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ralph  Bunche  is  a 
Negro. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  not  contending  differently. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  contending 
that  there  are  in  this  country  Negroes 
who  have  the  same  native  capacity  for 
creative  work  and  skill  as  any  white  per- 
son has.  They  need  recognition  as 
human  personalities  having  dignity ;  and 
we  should  really  believe  it  and  show  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  shown  by 
the  rate  of  Negro  unemployment  in  the 
North.  The  South  has  been  used  as  the 
whipping  boy  for  years.  Now  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  force  integra- 
tion in  the  North,  it  is  being  found  out 
that  there  is  as  much  discrimination  in 
the  North  as  it  is  claimed  there  is  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  never  denied  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  segregation  and  some  dis- 
crimination in  the  North.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  Negroes. 

Only  yesterday,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  on  the  first  page  of 
the  second  section,  docvmienting  dis- 
crimination against  Jewish  lawyers  in 
New  York  City,  where  the  largest  single 
group  in  the  population  is  Jewish. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  elected  over- 
whelmingly one  of  the  finest  Senators 
ever  elected  to  this  body,  a  Jew,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  He  won  by  more 
than  a  million  votes.  He  is  a  Jew  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  New  York  men 
in  history.  The  only  other  person  in 
recent  New  York  history  who  could  rival 
Senator  Javits  was  the  late  Governor 
Lehman,  also  a  Jew. 

Yet  in  spite  of  that,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
and  enforced  FEPC  law,  the  Jews  in 
New  York  City  are  being  discriminated 
against.  This  was  docimiented  last  week 
with  regard  to  graduates  of  Yale  Law 
School.  The  study  showed  that  the 
starting  income  of  Jewish  lawyers  of 
equal  academic  achievement  is  substan- 
tially less  than  that  of  non-Jewish  law- 
yers, although  the  situation  has  im- 
proved markedly  in  the  past  12  years. 

There  will  be  discrimination  in  Amer- 
ica whether  the  bill  is  passed  or  not.  It 
cannot  all  be  wiped  out  by  one  bill.  The 
bill  would  provide  only  a  meager,  lim- 
ited, conservative  beginning. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  still  true  that 
the  South  is  being  used  as  the  whipping 
boy  to  aid  the  passage  of  this  bill,  when 
the  North  has  been  just  as  effective  in 
promoting  segregation  as  the  South. 
The  only  difference  is  that  southern  seg- 
regation has  been  open  and  above  board. 
It  has  been  honest,  while  in  the  North  it 
has  been  swept  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  in  that  there  are  no  legal  pro- 
hibitions against  Negroes  in  Wisconsin. 
I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  of  Michigan. 
The  Negro  is  not  only  urged  to  vote;  he 
is  given  every  opportunity  to  vote.    The 


Negro  Is  free  to  go  to  his  neighborhood 
school.  It  is  true  that  because  of  the 
housing  pattern,  he  probably  attends  a 
school  that  is  predominantly  Negro. 

There  is  a  legal  prohibition  in  the 
North — at  least  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  some  other  States — against  dis- 
criminating against  Negroes  in  hiring. 
If  an  employer  does  so,  he  does  so  at  his 
own  peril  in  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  realizes  the  problem  that  exists 
in  the  South.  The  percentage  of  Negroes 
in  Wisconsin  is  only  2  percent.  But  in 
some  parishes  in  my  State  and  some 
counties  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  to  whites  in  the 
population  is  3  to  1  or  2  to  1.  I  admitted 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  there  was 
discrimination  in  voting,  and  said  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  it.  Many  of  the 
whites  fear  that  if  all  the  Negroes  in  a 
county  where  the  Negroes  outnmber  the 
whites  3  to  1  were  encouraged  to  vote, 
carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  would  gain 
control  of  the  local  governments.  Just  as 
they  did  during  Reconstruction.  That  Is 
the  fear  that  exists. 

In  time,  all  this  fear  will  be  wiped  out, 
I  hope.  Improvement  is  gradually  tak- 
ing place  now. 

In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  during  the 
last  5  or  6  years,  thousands  of  Negroes 
have  registered.  Only  in  four  or  five 
parishes  in  my  State,  where  Negroes  out- 
number the  whites  by  2  or  3  to  1,  Is  there 
any   trouble  about  registering   colored 

people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  wards  in 
Milwaukee  where  the  Negroes  outnum- 
ber the  whites  10  to  1.  Some  wards  elect 
Negro  assemblymen  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture Negroes  are  elected  to  the  city 
cotmcil  of  Milwaukee,  a  very  powerful 
body,  with  relatively  few  members.  The 
Democratic  national  committeewoman 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  Negro.  Many  op- 
portunities are  provided  in  Wisconsin  for 
Negroes  to  be  elected.  That  is  impor- 
tant. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana knows  that  such  an  opportunity 
is  not  available  in  the  South. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  In  the  last  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion a  Negro  ran  for  Governor.  He  re- 
ceived quite  a  large  number  of  votes.  He 
did  not  win.  Many  Negroes  have  run 
for  the  legislature,  and  some  for  coun- 
cilmen  in  some  parts  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  is 
not  that  they  cannot  run  for  office;  the 
argument  is  that  they  cannot  be  elected. 
In  Wisconsin,  they  can  be  elected,  be- 
cause the  Negro  is  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity to  vote. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has  de- 
scribed conditions  in  certain  wards  in 
Milwaukee,  where  Negroes  outnumber 
whites  by  10  to  1.  That  is  true  in  a 
niomber  of  towns  in  my  State.  The  Ne- 
groes vote,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
elect  whomever  they  wish  In  that  area. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  in  other  parts 
of  the  South. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  force  the 
people  of  the  South  to  comply  with  the 
practices  of  States  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  point  out  how  mild  and  moderat :  are 
the  provisions  of  title  vn  of  the  bil  1. 

First  Notice  must  be  served  on  ari  ac- 
cused employer.  At  that  point  there 
must  be  conciliation  and  will  usual  y  be 
agreement.  So  voluntary  conciliati  m  is 
a  requirement. 

Second.  Before  a  suit  can  be  brought 
by  an  aggrieved  party  under  title  VII, 
permission  is  required  from  a  menber 
of  the  commission  to  bring  suit.  That 
means  that  a  suit  cannot  be  brcught 
arbitrarily  merely  to  embarrass  or  h  irass 

persons.  ,^     ,       ^■ 

Third.  There  is  no  penalty  for  dis- 
crimination. No  penalty  or  fine  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bill.  No  prison  teim  is 
provided.  No  enforcement  pow(  r  is 
granted  the  Commission.    None. 

Under  the  bill,  a  case  must  be  p  -oved 
in  court,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  complainant.  Furthermore,  only 
firms  that  employ  25  or  more  persons 
are  covered.  In  Wisconsin  law.  every 
firm  is  covered.  In  terms  of  numbers 
of  firms,  the  bill  would  eliminate  prob- 
ably 75  to  80  percent  of  the  fin  [is  in 
America  from  coverage. 

Only  firms  that  employ  25  or  more 
are  covered.  In  States  that  have  ?EPC 
laws,  the  bill  directs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  sign  agreements  with  exist- 
ing State  agencies  to  handle  this  s  nation 
under  the  existing  State  law. 

This  title  does  everything  possijle  to 
proceed  gradually  and  conservativ  ;ly  by 
delegation.  It  does  everything  possible 
to  have  the  State  administer  th ;  law. 
It  provides  no  enforcement.  It  requires 
proof  substance,  court  action  befo  -e  any 
action  can  be  taken.  There  is  nd  pen- 
alty. There  is  no  fine.  Comphance  is 
secured  by  enjoining  a  person  or  i  firm 
in  order  to  stop  discrimination.  Then, 
of  course,  if  the  discrimination  oeases, 
there  is  no  penalty. 

TITLE  XI VITAL  DELEGATION  TTTLl  : 

Too  little  attention  has  been  raid  to 
title  XI  of  the  bill.  It  has  been  ilmost 
ignored.  Title  XI  is  a  responsibe  and 
crucial  title.  It  provides  that  when 
adequate  State  laws  exist,  which  offer 
protection  equal  to  that  afforded  I  >y  pro 
visions  in  the  pending  bill,  the  State 
laws  will  remain  in  effect.  The  G  overn- 
ment  is  expressly  excluded  und^r  this 
provision. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  Feder 
tem  It  is  conservative.  It  rec  )gnizes 
the  State  system.  It  relies  on  tl"  e  local 
government,  or  the  State  government, 
rather  than  the  long  arm  of  the  I'ederal 
Government. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Presidetit.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    What  does  tl"  at  pro 
vision  mean?    I  know  that  the   F'ederal 
Government  would  not  preempt  t^e  field, 
but  does  that  mean  that  this  ac 
not  apply  to  a  State  which  has 
statute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  it  r  leans— 
that  if  a  State  has  an  FEPC  liiw.  has 
some  means  of  enforcing  the  liw,  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  stei »  ' 
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agency  is  only  a  facade,  and  is  not  at- 
tempting to  provide  any  protection  for 
the  rights  of  minorities. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Who  makes  that 
determination? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  determination 
has  to  be  made,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at 
all   by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  By  whom  in  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Depending  on  the 
title.  It  would  be  made  under  title  VII. 
for  example,  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves. It  would  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral FEPC.  It  would  vary,  depending  on 
the  Federal  agency  that  is  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Does  it  not  really 
mean  that  if  a  State  had  a  statute,  and 
a  board  or  agency  to  enforce  it,  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  go  into 
that  State?    Is  that  not  what  it  means? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  certainly 
mean  that,  if  the  agency  were  rendering 
satisfactory  performance.    The  Senator 

is  correct.  .  , 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Of  course,  such  laws 

are  really  not  enforced,  are  they? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    They  are  enforced 

in  our  State. 

Mr   EASTLAND.    They  are? 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Yes.   indeed   they 

Mr  EASTLAND.  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  11  percent  unemployment. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    Oh.  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  the 
figures  bear  out  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  According  to  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wirtz 


less  it  becomes  apparent  that  tl  e  State 


would 
ci  State 


in  un- 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  us  not  take  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  figures.  Let  us  take 
the  Wisconsin  figures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  figures  show 
that  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  of  those 
who  are  unskilled,  20  percent  of  them 
are  unemployed — not  11  percent. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Twenty  percent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  So  if  in  Wis- 
consin 11  percent  of  Negroes  are  out  of 
work,  most  of  whom  are  unskilled,  there 
is  no  proof  from  this  statistic  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  challenge  the 
statement  as  to  whether  they  are  skilled. 
Most  of  them  have  skill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Many  of  them  have 

skill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  what  is  hap- 
pening. There  is  discrimination  against 
them  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin— and  not 
in  the  South.  We  do  not  need  a  national 
bill.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  economic 
discrimination  in  the  South.  I  was  out 
of  the  Chamber  a  moment  ago.  and  a 
Senate  employee  told  me  about  a  strike, 
and  a  boycott  of  a  Boston  newspaper. 
The  newspaper  agreed  to  hire  some 
Negro.  Where  did  they  have  to  go  to 
find  him?  They  could  not  hire  him  in 
Massachasetts.  They  could  not  hire  him 
in  New  England.  They  had  to  go  to  the 
State  of  Alabama  to  get  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  prejudice  in  the  North.  There  is  bigot- 
ry in  the  North.  There  is  discrimination 
in  the  North.  But  it  is  not  on  a  wholesale 
scale.     If  the  Senator  were  to  go  with 


me  to  the  plant  gate  of  American  Motors 
in  Milwaukee  or  Kenosha,  the  biggest 
employer  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  he 
would  find  that  a  large  percent  of  the 
people  who  work  there — I  am  not  sure  of 
the  exact  percentage — are  Negroes.     If 
the  Senator  would  go  with  me  to  A.  O. 
Smith,  he  would  find  that  a  large  per- 
centage   of    the    employees    there    are 
Negroes.     Negroes  work  in  plant  after 
plant.    There  is  some  discrimination  in 
Wisconsin  as  in  some  areas  of  New  York 
City.   There  is  discrimination  against  the 
largest  single  religious  group  who  live 
in  New  York,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    But  under  this  bill 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  go 
into  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     It  would 
go  into  my  State,  where  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination.   It  would  go  there  to  stir  up 
strife  and  discord.    But  it  would  not  go 
into  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, where  the  law  is  not  being  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  hit  the  sawdust 
trail  and  confessed  sin  and  error,  and 
has  admitted  that  there  is  some  dis- 
crimination in  his  State.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  not  insist  that 
the  State  of  Mississippi  is  so  pristine  pure 
and  white  as  the  driven  snow  that  there 
is  no  discrimination  in  Mississippi.  The 
Senator  knows  better  than  that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  stated  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  stand  on  that  statement.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  other  States  in  the  number  of 
Negro  property  owners,  the  number  of 
Negro  businessmen,  the  number  of  Negro 
profes.^-ional  men.  and  the  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  that  is  true,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  should  have 
no  objection  to  the  bill.  He  should  have 
no  objection  to  title  VII  of  the  bill,  or 
any  other  title. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  bill  is  a  political 
attack  on  my  State.  It  would  not  be  en- 
forced, as  the  Senator  has  shown,  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  because  Wisconsin 
has  an  industrial  commission.  What  is 
the  industrial  commission  doing?  It  is 
doing  nothing.  Eleven  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes are  unemployed. 

Mr.  PROX^nRE.  Eighty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  Negroes  are  employed. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  unskilled  people 
in  America  are  unemployed.  A  minority 
group  has  had  serious  problems  con- 
cerning hi-h  rates  of  unemployment. 
That  certainly  is  not  an  indictment  of 
Wisconsin.  I  concede  that  there  is  some 
discrimination  in  any  State.  There  is 
some  discrimination  in  any  city  of  any 
size.  But  it  is  not  systematically  based 
on  segregation.  It  does  not  have  a  fun- 
damental basis  of  providing  an  inferior 
education. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Segregation  is  not 
discrimination.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  those  two 
terms.  Segregation  is  a  social  factor. 
Discrimination  is  an  economic  factor. 
What  I  said  was  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  economic  discrimination  in  my 
State. 
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STRONG     CONSERVATIVES     SUPPORT     BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  economic  discrimination  in  the 
Senator's  State,  in  my  judgment  the 
Senator  has  little  to  fear  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the  bill 
is  very  conservative.  Not  only  will  the 
conservatives  support  it,  but  they  do  sup- 
port it,  and  they  have  supported  it. 
What  did  the  Republican  conservatives 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  do,  after 
weeks  of  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee, 
after  extended  debate  on  the  floor,  after 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  Members  of 
the  House  to  consider  the  bill  title  by 
title,  and  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in 
areat  detail,  after  one  of  the  longest  de- 
bates that  has  occurred  for  a  long  time 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
careful  consideration? 

The  bill  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  the  distinguished  galaxy  of 
strong,  Republican  conservative  Members 
who  have  a  consistent  record  of  over- 
whelming opposition  to  a  larger  role  for 
Government,  men  who  have  as  distin- 
guished a  record  for  conservatism  as  any 
men  who  ever  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

ILLINOIS     HOUSE     SUPPORT 

Consider  the  State  of  IlUnois.  Illinois 
is  one  of  the  most  populous  States  in  the 
Union.  It  has  24  Representatives.  It 
has  12  Republican  Representatives  and 
12  Democratic  Representatives.  They 
are  evenly  divided.  Some  Republican 
Representatives  are  very  conservative. 
Yet  not  one  Representative  from  the  Il- 
linois congressional  delegation  voted 
against  the  bill  after  the  Representa- 
tives had  gone  over  the  bill  with  great 
care  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 

it. 

Think  of  the  men  in  the  Illinois  con- 
gressional delegation  who  supported  the 
bill.  Every  one  of  the  men  whom  I  shall 
now  mention  is  not  only  a  consistent 
conservative,  but  has  shown  repeatedly, 
over  and  over  again,  that  he  opposes  a 
greater  Federal  role  in  government. 
They  are:  Representative  Anderson, 
Representative  Arends,  Representative 
FiNDLEY,  Representative  McClory.  Rep- 
resentative McCloskey,  and  Representa- 
tive Reid.  who  has  a  particularly  strong 
conservative  record.  Illinois  is  expected 
to  play  a  key  role  in  the  Senate  as  well 
as  in  the  House  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Illinois  is  the  Land  ot  Lincoln.  Il- 
linois has  many  reasons  for  supporting 
a  bill  of  the  kind  proposed. 

Nevertheless,  the  Representatives  of  all 
ideological  persuasions  and  views  sup- 
ported the  bill  and  voted  for  it  in  the 
House.  Not  a  single  Illinois  Representa- 
tive voted  against  it. 

KANSAS     HOUSE     DELEGATION    UNANIMOUS 

Kansas  is  recognized  as  a  strongly  con- 
servative State.  It  has  five  Representa- 
tives, every  one  of  whom  is  a  Republican. 
Every  single  Representative  from  Kan- 
sas voted  for  the  bill.  Not  one  voted 
against  it.  For  example,  Representative 
Dole,  who  has  a  record  of  stringent  op- 
position to  Federal  encroachment,  voted 
for  the  bill,  because  he  recognized,  as  we 
have  after  having  gone  over  it  title  by 


title,  that  it  is  filled  with  qualifications, 
limitations,  and  restrictions  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  it  emphasizes 
conciliation  in  title  after  title.  Cases 
which  would  arise  under  the  bill  would 
go  to  the  courts.  Enforcement  would  not 
depend  upon  Federal  dictation. 

CONSEKVATIVE    INDIANA    DELEGATION    ALL 
FOR     BILL 

All  11  Representatives  from  Indiana, 
which  has  one  of  the  strongest  conserva- 
tive traditions  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
voted  for  the  biU.  The  Representatives 
from  that  State  include  the  highly  con- 
servative Representative  Bruce.  Repre- 
sentative Bruce  has  a  record  of  opposing 
all  Federal  intervention.  He  has  a  very 
strong  conservative  record.  He  voted  for 
the  bill. 

PENNSYLVANIA     UNANIMOUS     FOR    BILL 

Pennsylvania  has  22  Representatives. 
Can  any  Senator  find  a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania  who  voted  against  the 
bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
eminent  consei-vatives  are  among  the  22 
Representatives?  Every  one  of  the  22 
Representatives  from  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding 14  Republicans,  and  including 
such  strong  opponents  of  Federal  inter- 
vention as  Representative  Dague  and 
Representative  Goodung,  voted  for  the 
bill. 


MARYLAND    ALL-OUT    FOR    BILL 


Maryland  is  a  border  State  which  has 
some  congressional  districts  in  which  the 
people  feel  they  are  closer  to  the  attitude 
of  the  South  than  are  the  people  in  the 
North.  Among  the  18  Representatives 
from  Maryland  there  was  not  a  single 
negative  vote.  The  supporters  of  the  bill 
from  Maryland  included  that  great  foe 
of  Federal  intervention.  Representative 
Morton. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  a  bipartisan, 
bi-ideological.  Republican -Democrat  bill. 
Going  down  the  list  of  States,  we  find 
that  in  the  Wisconsin  delegation,  for 
example,  only  one  Representative  voted 
against  the  bill.  Representative  Schade- 
berg,  who  has  a  consistent  record  of  vot- 
ing almost  always  against  any  kind  of 
Federal  program  that  would  involve  Fed- 
eral interference  of  any  sort,  voted  for 
the  bill.  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee  in  the  House, 
voted  for  the  bill.  Representative  Laird. 
who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion Platform  Committee  in  Wisconsin, 
voted  for  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  been  identified  as  a 
Kuchel-Humphrey  bill. 

I  believe  it  could  well  be  identified  as 
the  Arends-Halleck  bill,  because  it  has 
just  as  distinguished  conservative  sup- 
port as  liberal  support. 

The  bill  has  been  identified  as  a  Javits- 
Douglas  bill.  That  is  what  the  public 
thinks  of  the  bill.  The  public  thinks  it 
is  a  bill  supported  by  strong  liberals. 
Actually  it  is  a  Byrnes-Laird  bill,  a  bill 
supported  by  the  strongest  and  most 
eminent  conservatives  in  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  bill  is  a  careful,  cautious,  prudent, 
"go-slow"  bill.  It  would  leave  90  per- 
cent of  the  task  still  to  be  done  by  local 
and  State  governments.    The  bill  would 


not  really  touch  the  subject  of  housing. 
It  would  do  very  little  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  silent  on  all  voting  except 
Federal  voting.  It  would  leave  those 
subjects  for  local  communities  to  act  on. 

PATIENCE  AND  DIGNITY   OF  NEGRO   DESERVES 
REWARD 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  civil  rights 
bill  for  many  reasons  which  have  been 
discussed  in  the  Senate  with  great  elo- 
quence.   We  need  it  for  a  reason  which, 
it  seems  to  me.  has  not  been  given  suf- 
ficient attention.    We  need  the  bill  be- 
cause for  100  years  the  Negro  has  waited 
for  his  constitutional  rights— 100  long, 
patient,  difficult  years;  years  in  which 
he  has  been  treated  with  intimidation, 
indignity,  and  sometimes  brutality.    Re- 
cently we  have  witnessed  the  use  of  cat- 
tle prods,  firehoses,  and  police  dogs,  and 
the  bombing  of  a  church  which  resulted 
in  four  little  Negro  children  being  killed. 
What  has  been  the  response?     I  will 
tell   Senators   why   the   bill   is  needed. 
What  has  been  the  response  of  this  kind 
and  gentle  people?    Their  response  has 
not  been  one  of  asking  for  vengeance  or 
for  punishment. 

Their  response  has  been  merely  to  ask 
for  cooperation  and  for  harmony. 

The  leader  of  the  Negro  movement  in 
our  country  is  not  Malcolm  X,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Black  Muslims.  The  leader  of 
the  Negro  movement  in  this  country  is 
Martin  Luther  King.  What  does  Martin 
Luther  King  call  for?  What  has  he 
asked  his  people  to  do?  He  has  called 
for  them  to  love  the  people  who  oppose 
them.  He  has  asked  them  to  love,  to 
cooperate,  and  to  agree  to  work  with 
them. 

Only  yesterday  the  second  trial  of  By- 
ron Dela  Beckwith  on  charges  of  kill- 
ing Negro  leader  Medger  Evers  was  con- 
cluded in  the  South.    After  the  jury  for 
the  second  time  was  hung  and  the  trial 
ended,    Charles   Evers,   the   brother   of 
Medger  Evers,  spoke  out.    In  a  case  in 
which  a  man  had  come  so  close  to  being 
convicted — for  a  niunber  of  the  members 
of  the  jury  had  insisted  on  conviction — 
and  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  both  sides,  includ- 
ing evidence  that  Beckwith  had  com- 
mitted the  murder,  one  would  normally 
think  that  the  brother  of  such  a  vic- 
tim would  insist  on  punishment,  and 
that  he  would  have  had  a  vindictive  and 
fierce  statement  to  make. 

What  did  Charles  Evers  say?  He 
called  for  cooperation.  He  wanted  to 
proceed  to  work  on  the  mild  and  mod- 
erate bill  which  is  before  the  Senate. 
He  asked  his  people  not  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence.    He  asked  them  to  cooperate. 

Last  August  in  Washiiagton  we  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  magnificent  dem- 
onstrations in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
The  March  on  Washington  was  a  digni- 
fied demonstration— 200.000  people, 
deeply  moved  and  deeply  indignant, 
marched,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single 
act  of  violence. 

That  is  a  tribute  to  the  way  those  peo- 
ple feel.  Of  course,  the  climax  of  that 
great  march  on  Washington  occurred 
when  Martin  Luther  King  made  his  great 
speech.  He  said,  "I  had  a  dream."  What 
was  that  dream?     The  dream  was  not 
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one  of  revenge.  The  dream  was  not  a|iy- 
thing  of  that  kind.  The  dream  wa^  of 
harmony— of  a  Uttle  white  boy  antl  a 
little  black  boy  playing  together,  work  ing 
together,  and  building  together  a  be  >ter 

America.  ^   ,         . 

Mr  President,  these  gentle  and  decent 
people  who  have  waited  so  long  deserve 
at  the  very  least  this  compromise.  Mod- 
erate, limited,  truly  consei-vative  bill 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mmhi- 

Mr  HART.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  upon 
an  effective,  moving,  and  eloquent  stite- 
ment  in  support  of  the  enactment  of  the 
moderate  bill  which  is  before  the  Sen  ate. 
Further  comment  would  be  futile.  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  read  the  Re(;ord 
will  find  in  the  lines  of  the  Record  the 
same  vivid  and  flashing  light  that  t  lose 
who  were  privileged  to  hear  the  Senator 
this  morning  have  witnessed.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  deliverec  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  position  wl  lich. 
I  believe,  represents  the  overwhelrung 
conscience  of  America. 

Mr.  FONG.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  *      ;  ,^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  :  ^leld 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. ,  ..         T, 

Mr  PONG.  Speaking  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  I  should  li^e  to 
commend  the  distinguished  and  able  [sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  very 
clear  concise,  and  excellent  discussicm  of 
the  issues  that  are  before  the  Senate. 
The  Senator's  arguments  on  the  queiition 
before  the  Senate  have  been  very  pene- 
trating. I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  high 
time— indeed,  action  is  long  overdue— 
that  we  enact  the  provisions  of  thii  bill 
so  that  every  one  of  our  fellow  country- 
men may  receive  the  privileges  whicli  the 
majority  of  us  now  enjoy. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  smior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the  qlll  Is 
a  very  reasonable  one.  Ipoint  to  thefact 
that  many  activities  are  not  yet  covjered. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  whether  the  righ  ' 
Negroes  will  be  protected  so  far  as 
elections  and  county  elections  are 
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^  of 
otate 
con- 
cerned?   Are  they  to  be  covered  bi'  the 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  No.  indeed.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  raised  a  very 
important  point.  The  bill,  in  title  I  pro- 
vides protection  only  for  the  rig,  it  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections,  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Senate,  and  the  Housd,  but 
provides  no  protection  for  people  iri  vot- 
ing for  Governor,  mayor,  school  bdards. 
State  legislature  and  other  ofBcial^  that 
have  great  importance  and  a  far 
role  in  determining  progress  on 
rights. 

I  think  a  good  case  could  be  maje  for 
extending  the  bill  further.     The 
limited  exclusively  to  Federal  ele 

Mr.  FONG.  So  the  bill  takes  c^re  of 
voting  privileges  only  so  far  as  F^eral 
elections  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  Senator  i^  cor 
rect. 


)igger 
civil 


ill  is 
ions 


Mr.  FONG.  In  the  election  of  county 
officials.  Governors,  and  State  represent- 
atives, the  people  will  not  receive  the 
same  protection  that  will  be  provided 
by  the  bill  were  it  enacted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  FONG.  So  in  that  field  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.    So  far  as  those  working 
for  State  and  county  governments  are 
concerned,  will  they  be  protected  by  this 
bill  if  it  is  enacted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  indeed.  As  I 
understand,  the  bill  would  not  reach  into 
the  county  or  State  governments. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  will  not  cover  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government, 
numbering  about  2  million;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 
Mr.    FONG.    Those    who    work    for 
State  and  county  governments  are  also 
not  covered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Federal  employees 
have  been  covered  by  Executive  orders 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes,  but  executive  action 
is  not  as  strong  or  as  effective  as  protec- 
tion from  a  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  as  perma- 
nent, either.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  all  the  employees  of 
government  would  not  be  protected  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.    And  all  those  in  county 
and  State  government  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FONG.    So  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

rGCt 

Mr.  FONG.  The  matter  of  elimination 
of  discrimination  so  far  as  service  in  the 
retail  stores  is  concerned  is  not  taken 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
right.  The  bill  is  very  limited.  The 
State  law  of  Wisconsin  goes  much  fur- 
ther. The  bill  does  not  cover  public  con- 
veyances or  barbershops,  except  those 
in  hotels,  for  example. 

Mr.  FONG.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would  exist  for  only  4  years.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  not  made  permanent. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  there  are  many  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  that  will  probably  be 
strengthened  later  on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
an  excellent  point.  The  bill  has  been 
carefully  limited  and  is  restrained.  It 
can  be  said  that  it  leaves  most  of  the 
field  of  civil  rights  to  the  State  and  local 
governments.  But  even  in  the  areas  cov- 
ered there  are  so  many  restraints  that 
no  one  could  say  that  it  is  a  radical  or 
extreme  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  again  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  very 
penetrating  discussion  of  the  bill.  I 
agree  with  him  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
bill  and  is  long  overdue. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  humanitarian 
attitude,  which  we  have  known  all  the 

time. 

I  wish  we  could  get  away  from  segre- 
gating the  races  in  our  discussions,  and 
even  in  our  minds,  and  simply  regard 
them  all  as  people,  and  legislate  for 
people. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  the  bill  is  almost  hope- 
lessly inadequate  in  some  respects,  in 
that  it  does  not  cover  anybody  except 
those  whom  some  persons  want  to  have 
covered.  For  example,  I  doubt  if  50  per- 
cent of  the  employees  would  be  covered 
imder  title  vn  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  Senator  any  fig- 
ures showing  how  many  would  not  be 
covered? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  estimated  that 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  employers  would 
not  be  covered.  That  figure  includes 
small  employers  who  would  not  be  cov- 
ered under  the  bill,  because  anyone  who 
employed  fewer  than  25  persons  would 
not  be  covered,  and  would  be  free  to  dis- 
criminate to  his  heart's  content. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Furthermore,  I  do  not 
understand  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
bill  that  would  give  the  officials  of  any 
State  any  guidelines  as  to  employment 
of  State  and  local  employees.  In  other 
words,  if  any  State  says,  "We  are  not 
going  to  hire  any  teachers  or  policemen 
or  firemen  of  that  nationality  or  this  na- 
tionality, or  that  color  or  this  color," 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  would 
require  that  all  groups  of  people  be  given 
an  equal  opportunity  for  employment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Not  a  thing. 
Mr.    AIKEN.     The    only    thing    that 
seems  to  be  specifically  covered  by  this 
title   is   the   paragraph   which   outlaws 
atheism. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  quite  ex- 
plicit. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous 
that  if  someone  does  not  think  or  believe 
what  somebody  else  thinks  or  believes, 
he  is  to  be  outlawed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Although  there 
could  be  discrimination  against  atheists, 
to  my  knowledge  few  if  any  have  been 
deprived  of  a  job  because  they  were 
atheists.  Certainly  no  atheist  has  been 
deprived  of  a  vote  because  of  his  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  God.  Certainly  no 
atheist  has  been  denied  the  right  to  get 
a  hamburger  or  go  to  a  certain  hotel. 
Nobody  asks  him,  "Do  you  believe  in 
God?"  before  he  signs  the  hotel  register. 
So  while  there  is  much  objection  to  this 
provision,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  that 
the  provisions  would  do  any  harm  of 
comparable  magnitude  with  the  terrible 
widespread  harm  being  done  In  discrimi- 
nation against  millions  of  American  Ne- 
groes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Rather  than  a  prospec- 
tive client  being  asked  whether  he  be- 


lieves in  God  or  not,  he  is  more  likely  to 
be  asked,  "Have  you  the  money?" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  I  could  draft  a 
better  bill  than  this.  I  am  not  boasting, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  hopelessly 
inadequate  bill  to  accomplish  the  things 
which  its  ardent  proponents  actually 
think  it  will  do.  They  will  suffer  a  big 
letdown  if  the  bill  becomes  the  law  and 
it  does  not  do  what  they  think  it  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  However,  the 
pending  bill  goes  further  than  the  1957 
and  the  1960  bills  did.  It  covers  a  great- 
er area.  It  marks  the  beginning  in  cer- 
tain areas.  Titles  I,  n,  VI,  and  vn  all 
help  a  little.  I  think  they  all  do  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do  in  a  very  limited 
way.  Even  title  VI  is  vital,  and  it  pro- 
vides a  number  of  safeguards  so  that  no 
abuse  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  title  VI  were  to  work 
the  way  some  of  the  opponents  think  it 
will  work,  it  could  be  used  to  punish  the 
innocent  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  way  it  is 
drafted,  it  cannot  be.  The  opponents 
may  feel  that  way.  There  are  several 
secUons  in  the  bill  to  make  sure  that 
this  provision  will  not  be  used  arbitrar- 
ily There  are  airtight  provisions.  It  is 
going  to  be  limited  to  a  rifie  shot  in  that 

area.  .  ^      ,, 

Before  any  action  is  taken  under  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  a  committee — for 
example,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Mr. 
HILL]—  wiU  get  30  days'  notice.  No  one 
is  going  to  appear  before  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  or  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
with  a  program  that  is  offensive  to  them 
unless  he  knows  he  is  on  solid  and  firm 

ground.  .       .„        , 

The  provisions  of  the  title  will  make 
sure  that  it  will  be  used  with  the  greatest 
scrupulousness,  and  perhaps  even  with- 
out sufficient  force. 

Mr  AIKEN.  If  the  bUl  becomes  law, 
I  doulDt  that  it  will  be  administered  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Certainly,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  take  over  the  work  which 
human  beings  have  established  churches 

for.  ,  , 

The  Government  cannot  make  people 
think  correctly.  The  Government  can 
outlaw  an  atheist,  but  it  cannot  stop  him 
thinking  that  way;  if.  indeed,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  real  atheist  in  our 
country— which  I  doubt.  All  human 
beings  believe  in  something. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  While  law  cannot 
achieve  a  change  of  heart  or  mind,  nev- 
ertheless the  bUl  has  done  more  to  stim- 
ulate thinking  and  more  to  stimulate  ex- 
amination of  conscience  than  anything 
which  has  happened  in  this  country  in 
connection  with  relations  between  the 
races  in  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  this  is 
true  in  my  own  State,  where  the  churches 
have  taken  an  active  and  aggressive  role 
in  insisting  that  people  examine  their 
consciences  in  the  matter  of  discrimina- 
tion. This  has  been  vastly  helpful  in 
that  way;  although  I  agree  that  the 
actual  provisions  of  the  law  are  perhaps 
less  important  that  the  sentiment  which 
has  been  established  and  developed  in 
debate  and  discussion  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  feel  that  the  Federal  laws  now 
on  the  books  have  been  adequately  en- 
forced? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  whether  the  Federal  laws  of  1957 
and  1960  have  been  adequately  enforced? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  All  the  laws  which  are 
now  on  the  books,  all  the  laws  passed 
intended  to  guarantee  all  people  their 
rights,  privileges  and  security,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No;   I  should  say 
that  enforcement  has  been  uneven. 
Mr.  AIKEN.   Very  lax. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    In  many  instances, 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    When   enforcement   of 
the  law  has  become  lax,  one  cannot  ex- 
pect the  situation  to  be  made  perfect 
through  the  enactment  of  more  laws. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  understand. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE .    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  as  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  been  saying 
much  about  the  subject,  but  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it,  and  I  realize  that  there 
are  many  ways  of  looking  at  it.  Each 
Senator  who  speaks,  speaks  from  his  own 
viewpoint;  and  doubtless  what  he  believes 
will  do  the  most  good.  But  I  hope  that 
no  one  really  plans  to  celebrate  the  mil- 
lennium if  and  when  the  bill  is  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  who  feels  so  sincerely 
and  represents  so  vigorously  and  elo- 
quently his  viewpoint,  that  the  informa- 
tion on  the  school  lunches  in  his  own 
area,  which  he  knows  so  well,  was  taken 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, dated  March  15,  1963.  The  let- 
ter is  in  the  files  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, and  can  be  produced  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  superintendent 
of  education  informs  me  that  school 
lunches  are  available  to  every  child  in 
the  county,  both  black  and  white.  There 
is  a  program  in  every  single  school  in 
the  county  that  is  open  to  every  child  in 
the  county.  It  is  a  terrible  charge  to 
bring  against  that  county  to  say  that 
people  are  discriminated  against  by  not 
being  given  enough  to  eat.  That  was  the 
intimation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

A  charge  of  25  cents  is  made  for  white 
children  and  a  charge  of  20  cents  for 
Negro  children. 

The  program  is  administered  by  each 
school  superintendent  and  is  open  to 
every  single  child.  That  is  the  truth. 
The  figures  are  absolutely  and  actually 
false  and  ridiculous  on  their  face. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  yield  the 
floor  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, that  I  am  only  repeating  the 
figures  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  the  white  percentage  was  57 
percent  and  the  Negro  percentage  was 
43  percent,  and  that  the  white  percent- 


age of  the  free  lunches  was  79  percent 
and  the  Negroes  21  percent,  although 
they  had  43  percent  daily  attendance. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  has  been  offered 
to  every  single  child  in  every  single 
school.  There  is  a  charge  to  white  chil- 
dren of  25  cents,  and  a  charge  to  Negro 
children  of  20  cents.  That  is  the  truth. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  made  a  charge  against  the  people 
of  Leflore  County,  Miss.  The  logic  of 
what  he  says  is  that  there  is  discrimina- 
tion in  the  school  lunch  program  in  that 
county. 

To  begin  with,  if  there  were  discrimi- 
nation, of  course,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  prevent  it.  The  truth  is  that 
if  there  were  discrimination  in  handling 
the  commodities  given  to  the  school  sys- 
tem by  the  Federal  Government,  I  believe 
any  Senator  in  his  right  mind  would 
realize  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  action  to  prevent  it. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
county  states  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  open  to  every  child  in  every  single 
school  in  the  county.  That  is  true.  I 
know  it  is  true.  It  is  bound  to  be  the 
truth  by  every  rule  of  logic,  because  the 
Federal  commodities  that  go  to  the 
school  lunch  program  must  be  available 
to  all  without  discrimination. 

The  only  discrimination  in  the  pro- 
gram is  against  the  white  child,  who  is 
charged  25  cents,  and  not  the  Negro 
child,  who  is  charged  20  cents. 

The  superintendent  of  education  fur- 
ther states  that  in  the  schools  he  must 
compete  with  cake — "stage  plank" — 
which  everyone  knows  is  a  favorite  arti- 
cle of  food  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  South. 
A  "stage  plank"  and  a  Coca-Cola  is  what 
the  children  usually  buy  for  lunch  at  the 
cost  of  a  dime  in  some  schools,  15  cents 
in  other  schools. 

If  we  lift  statistics  out  of  context,  noth- 
ing is  more  deceptive.  I  believe  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  make  a  charge  that  the 
people  of  that  covmty  are  not  giving  cer- 
tain students  food  because  of  their  race, 
or  were  not  giving  certain  schoolchildren 
food  because  of  their  religion.  The  Sen- 
ator was  acting  in  good  faith,  but  he  has 
submitted  figures  that  are  absolutely 
false.  The  program  is  open  to  every- 
one. The  commodities  are  donated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  What  man 
who  is  not  an  idiot  would  not  realize  that 
if  the  commodities  were  available  only  to 
certain  people  and  not  available  to  all, 
the  Federal  Government  would  shut  off 
the  donations  of  such  commodities  to 
that  county? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  that  in 
that  town  there  was  hunger  and  poverty 
and  want.  I  know  better.  Yet  railroad 
cars  of  clothing  and  food  are  being  sent 
down  there  for  hungry  Negroes.  Agita- 
tors go  along  to  get  pictures  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  commodities.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  commodities  were  dis- 
tributed on  the  lawn  of  the  courthouse, 
and  every  needy  individual  in  the  county 
received  the  benefit  of  them.  I  live  in 
the  adjoining  county.    That  charge  was 
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made  against  the  town  in  which 
my  office,  and  near  which  I 
home. 

In  half  a  dozen  instances  I 
drives  made  in  the  North  and  in 
lin  food  and  clothing  for 
,  of  my  hometown,  the 
that  no  food  was  availab 
arplus  food  program  of  the 
JTovernment.     That  was  a  lie. 
week,  beginning  in  December 
tinuing  throughout  the  winter, 
distributed  from  the  park  in 
center   of  the   business  district 
town.    I  have  some  pictures  of 
tribution. 

I  noticed  recently  that  for 
Negroes  in  the  town  of  Cleveland 
west  of  me,  the  Republican  w 
Houston,  Tex.,  had  collected 
clothing.    I  also  noticed  that 
sending  their  collections  to  a 
I  know  is  a  member  of  the 
Party.    Those   who   are   in 
have  their  wants  cared  for  thi 
surplus  commodity  program  of 
ernment.    Many  good  people  in 
and  in  the  North  are  being 
propaganda  and  falsehood,  in 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
and    amazement    announcemen  I 
have  been  made  over  the  past 
by  leading  proponents  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation.    It  now 
that  violence,  lawlessness,  and 
obedience  are  not  to  be  toleratec 
York   City,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 
Francisco,  Calif.,   by  Negro 
civil  rights  demonstrators,  but 
character  of  conduct  is  to  be 
and  applauded  in  the  South, 
land,   in   Indiana,    and 
other  areas  of  the  United  State; 

The  distinguished  majority 
minority   whip   in   the   current 
speaking  to  the  press  and  r 
deplored  the  fact  that  certain 
in  New  York  are  preparing  a 
demonstration   for  the  opening 
World's  Fair;  that  others  in 
are  lying  down  to  prevent  a 
struction   project,    and   that 
those  in  California  who  are 
automobile  dealers' 
in  supermarkets  and  hotels 
ment  alleges  that  "illegal 
and  demonstrations  which  leac 
lence  or  injui-y  strike  grievous 
the  cause  of  decent  civil  rights 
tion,"  and  it  concludes: 

Unruly  demonstrations  and  pro 
bring  hardship  and   unnecessary 
lence  to  others,  even  by  those  who 
suffered    indignities,    are    not 
cause  of  civil  rights. 
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Before  I  comment  on  this,  I 
like  to  call  attention  to  the 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Keating]  appearing  in  the 
SIGNAL   Record   of   April    14, 
states,  and  I  quote: 

Demonstrations   have   been   held 
York.    Peaceful  piclcetlng.  sit-ins, 
sleep-ins    have    been    permitted 
places  and  private  offices. 

This  Is  an  anomaly  to  me. 
authority   does  the  Senator 
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I  have     permission  was  granted  to  have  sit-ins. 
hive  my     lie-ins  and  sleep-ins  in  both  public  places 
and  private  offices?    Did  he  give  his  per- 
mission for  the  demonstrators  to  chain 
themselves    to    the    road    on    the    Tri- 
borough  bridge?     Did  he  give  his  per- 
mission for  those  who  demonstrated  in 
the  public  hospital  construction  project 
in  Brooklyn?    Was  this  permission  given 
by  the  mayor  of  New  York,  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  how  does  he  try  to  equate  the 
proposition  that  a  character  of  conduct 
exactly  similar  in  nature  can  be  violent 
in  New  York  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
peaceful  in  Mississippi?     For  my  part. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  a  particle  of 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  these  indi- 
viduals who  are  proposing  a  stall-in  and 
the  conduct  of  other  individuals  who  have 
participated  in  all  other  character  of  vio- 
lence, lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience, 
which  started  with  the  freedom  riders 
who  descended  upon  the  South  and  has 
continued   in  sit-ins.   lie-ins,   sleep-ins 
lay-downs,  and  every  other  form  of  civil 
disobedience  which  has  taken  place  in 
every   nook   and   corner   of   the  United 
States.    A  trespass  on  private  property  is 
equally    or    more    reprehensible    than 
a  stall-in  on  a  public  road  or  highway, 
and  in  either  case  the  community  has  a 
perfect  right  to  Uke  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  remove  the  trespasser  and 
to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed  and  that 
anarchy  is  not  permitted. 

I  personally  deplore  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Cleveland,  in  New  York,  and  iri 
San  Francisco,  but  I  say  to  you  with  all 
possible  sincerity  that  I  do  not  deplore 
this  conduct  any  more  than  I  have  de- 
plored the  unlawful  and  violent  conduct 
of  demonstrators  since  the  northern  agi- 
tators first  moved  into  the  Southern 
States.  I  regret  that  the  people  of  our 
great  cities  are  being  subjected  to  this 
character  of  lawless  demonstration,  but 
what  they  are  witnessing  should  drive 
home  to  them  the  fact  that  those  who 
accuse  the  law  enforcement  officers  of 
Southern  States  of  brutality  are  incor- 
rect, and  that  the  only  force  that  is  ever 
used  by  the  police  power  of  the  States 
and  local  communities  in  the  South  is 
the  degree  of  force  that  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  trespasser,  to  unblock  the 
road  or  highway,  and  to  see  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  are  maintained. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  has  been  forced  by  recent  de- 
velopments to  take  his  stand  on  the  side 
of  "law  and  order'"  and  against  "violence 
and  breaches  cf  the  law  or  threats  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  others."  The  press 
reported  him  as  referring  to  recent  dem- 
onstrations ir  Cleveland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  a  threat  by  a  New  York 
group  to  run  stall-ins  at  the  World's  Fair 
and  to  waste  water  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  known  and 
have  time  and  time  again  repeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  day  was  com- 
ing when  the  people  of  the  North  would 
realize  that  the  racial  problem  in  the 
United  States  was  not  nearly  so  much  a 
southern  problem  as  it  was  a  general 
one  that  would  develop  wherever  a  high 
proportion  of  our  Negro  population  was 
:  iy  whose  concentrated.  I  regret  that  we  are  liv- 
siate  that    ing  in  a  day  when  my  prophesies  are 
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materializing,  but  Congress  will  not  solve 
any  racial  problems  by  passing  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  proposed  in  the  present 
"Civil  Wrongs  Act  of  1963." 

It  is  passing  strange  that  in  everj- 
northern  area  which  is  now  being  sub- 
jected to  violent  demonstrations,  the 
States  have  on  their  statute  books  legis- 
lation which  they  claim  goes  even  fur- 
ther than  this  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing in  guaranteeing  to  these  minority 
groups  their  civil  rights.  The  goal  that 
is  sought  to  be  achieved  cannot  be 
achieved  by  legislation.  We  cannot  leg- 
islate social  change,  and  the  quicker  the 
Senate  and  Congress  reject  any  and  all 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation,  the 
sooner  the  various  States  and  local  com- 
munities will  be  able  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems at  the  only  level  where  a  solution 
can  ever  be  achieved. 

I  was  also  amazed  and  awed  by  a  col- 
umn written  by  the  liberal  commentator, 
Joseph  Alsop,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  17,  wherein  he  stated  that: 

As  a  practical  matter.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  white  majorities  In  the  northern 
cities  are  not  going  to  stand  for  forcible 
homogenlzatlon  of  their  city  school  systems. 

He  says: 

Some  are  prejudiced.  A  great  many  more 
want  their  children  to  attend  neighborhood 
schools.  The  white  majorities  will  react  with 
extreme  hostility  If  their  children  are  carted 
hither  and  yon,  far  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, in  order  to  give  all  their  city's  schools 
a  kind  of  standard,  pepper-and-salt  com- 
plexion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  "Jim"  East- 
land making  a  stump  speech  in  Missis- 
sippi. This  is  Joe  Alsop  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post,  but  he  is  saying  exactly 
the  same  thing  "Jim"  Eastland  has  said 
since  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  the 
original  school  integration  decision  on 
May  17,  1954— that  is,  that  by  and  large, 
white  people  are  not  going  to  pei-mit  their 
children  to  attend  integrated  schools. 
The  issue  is  that  simple.  It  was  true 
then,  and  it  is  true  today. 

I  also  said  in  1954  exactly  what  Alsop 
is  saying  today;  that  is,  that  insofar  as 
the  South  was  concerned,  99  percent  of 
our  Negro  population  preferred  having 
their  children  attend  their  own  schools, 
with  their  own  teachers,  and  that  if  they 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  choosing 
between  attending  an  integrated  school 
and  a  segregated  school,  both  the  par- 
ents and  children  would  elect  to  have 
their  children  attend  the  segregated 
school.  Now  Alsop  says  that  he  found 
this  to  be  true  in  New  York  City.  He 
states: 

Among  the  Negro  masses,  meanwhile,  there 
Is  little  real  desire  for  a  homogenized  school 
system,  despite  the  deep  and  Just  resentment 
of  segregation. 

New  York  again  offers  the  proof;  for  New 
York  parents  may  opt  to  have  their  children 
carried  outside  their  own  neighborhood, 
which  they  regard  as  better  than  the  neigh- 
borhood schools.  In  one  Harlem  school  vis- 
ited by  this  reporter,  1,300  children  were  ell- 
g.ble  to  go  elsewhere,  but  only  13  had  chosen 
to  do  GO.  The  citywlde  percentage  Is  not 
much  more  Impressive. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Alsop 
finds  the  same  conditions  existing  right 
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in  New  York  City  that  I  have  stated  ex- 
isted in  Mississippi  both  before  and  after 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  elaborate  more  on  the  school  situation 
at  the  present  speaking,  but  I  assure  Sen- 
ators that  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  before  the  debate  ends. 

Mr.  Alsop  published  a  column  2  days 
before  the  one  just  referred  to.  wherein 
he  spoke  of  the  Communist  Party's  at- 
tempt to  infiltrate  the  Negro  civil  rights 
movement.  This  is  also  a  subject  to 
which  I  have  given  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  past,  with  documentary  evi- 
dence that  such  has  been  the  case.  In 
fact,  the  primary  reason  for  the  trouble 
that  exists  today,  both  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South,  is  the  growth  of  paid  agi- 
tators. It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  Communist  agitators  or  not,  be- 
cause there  is  big  money  in  it  for  all  of 
them,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  attempt 
to  stir  the  masses  of  the  Negro  people 
to  violence  and  civil  disobedience  in  order 
to  achieve  power  and  money  for  them- 
selves. If  the  Communists  are  willing  to 
help  them  in  this  endeavor,  they  would 
welcome  the  help,  because  whether  it  is 
the  NAACP,  the  Urban  League,  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  or  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
each  organization  is  staffed  with  paid 
employees  whose  sole  and  only  purpose 
is  agitation  of  a  kind  and  character  that 
will  result  in  more  money  coming  into 
their  groups,  so  that  their  pockets  can 
be  replenished  and  they  can  be  perpetu- 
ated in  their  jobs.  The  established 
groups  look  askance  at  the  newly  orga- 
nized ones,  and  thus  we  find  the  spokes- 
men for  them  castigating  the  activity 
of  the  new  and  even  bolder  and  more 
reactionary  group  that  is  now  being 
headed  by  others. 

But  these  professional  agitators  do 
create  a  serious  problem,  and  it  would 
appear  that  my  State  of  Mississippi  is 
going  to  be  their  target  this  summer. 
They  are  proposing  to  swarm  upon  Mis- 
sissippi like  a  flight  of  locusts.  People's 
World,  official  Communist  newspaper  for 
the  west  coast,  on  April  11,  1964,  car- 
ried a  story — "Summer  Forecast:  Hot  in 
Mississippi."  It  predicts  that  storm 
clouds  are  gathering  over  Mississippi 
that  may  well  erupt  into  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  turbulent  civil  rights  storms 
this  summer. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  the  spectrum, 
the  staid  old  Harvard  Crimson,  in  its 
issue  of  March  12,  1964,  carries  a  front- 
page story  in  which  one  Claude  L. 
Weaver,  65,  is  quoted  as  saying  very 
quietly  last  night  that  "the  Negroes 
might  start  killing  the  white  people  in 
Mississippi  pretty  soon." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "if  we  wanted  to  get  a  small 
Mau  Mau  going  it  wouldn't  be  difficult."  He 
smiled:   "Might  be  a  nice  summer  project." 

Further  along  Weaver  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

"The  situation  In  Mississippi,"  Weaver  said, 
"is  not  one  for  moderate  solutions."  There 
will  be  "no  deals,  no  compromises.  Nothmg 
is  going  to  be  accomplished  within  the  frame- 
work of  government  as  it  exists  In  the  State." 

I  would  not  have  dignified  this  state- 
ment by  quoting  it,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
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same  edition  of  the  Harvard  Crimson  did 
not  contain  an  editorial  which  states,  in 
part: 

This  summer  will  witness  a  massive,  dar- 
ing, probably  bloody,  assault  on  the  racial 
barriers  of  Mississippi.  The  Nation's  chief 
civil  rights  organizations,  from  the  NAACP 
to  SNCC.  are  supporting  the  Mississippi  sum- 
mer project — an  ambitious  battle  plan  which 
breaks  most  of  the  precedents  of  the  rights 
movement. 

The  1964  plan,  however,  calls  for  an  In- 
vasion of  "over  1,000  Peace  Corps-type  vol- 
unteers," in  order  to  "shake  Mississippi  out 
of  the  Middle  Ages." 

•  •  •  •  • 

And,  for  the  first  time,  active  self-defense 
and  actual  retaliation,  though  not  officially 
advocated,  are  being  openly  discussed. 

*  •  •  •  * 
The  planners  reason  that  massive  nonvio- 
lence  will   precipitate   a   crisis   of   violence, 
which  they  consider  prerequisite  for  further 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tragic  commen- 
tary on  our  times  when  the  daily  news- 
paper of  one  of  the  oldest  and  fonnerly 
most  respected  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  country  devotes  so  much  of  its 
time  to  such  tripe  as  I  have  just  read.  It 
is  an  interesting  juxtaposition  with  what 
appears  in  the  Daily  World,  yet  it  dem- 
onstrates how  far  this  mania  has  pene- 
trated in  this  country.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  see  more  activity  in  Missis- 
sippi this  summer  than  we  have  seen 
previously,  but  Mississippi  people.  Mr. 
President,  have  always  been  able  to  look 
after  themselves,  and  they  are  no  more 
alarmed  about  the  present  project  than 
they  have  been  about  any  other  projects 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  Is  this  inva- 
sion supposed  to  start? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  summer,  so  it 
is  said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for 
Negroes  to  come  to  Washington  and  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  evils  that  exist  in 
this  city? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  they 
ought  to  come  here  and  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  that  exist  in  this  city. 
Washington,  from  the  standpoint  of 
crime,  is  the  worst  city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  worst  in  the 
world.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  many 
crimes  which  never  are  publicized  in  the 
press,  including  rapes,  robbery,  and  mug- 
ging. That  is  true  of  all  the  great  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  the  country.  They 
ought  to  be  attempting  to  clear  up  those 
conditions,  rather  than  attempting  to  de- 
stroy the  racial  peace  and  harmony 
which  exists  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  next 
question  I  intended  to  ask  the  Senator, 
concerning  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
to  create  trouble  where  there  is  no 
trouble  now.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
since  Washington,  D.C.,  has  a  Negro  pop- 
ulation of  57  percent,  the  Negroes  ought 
to  get  together  and  work  together  to 
make  Washington  a  better  city  in  which 
to  live.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
that? 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree.  Consider 
New  York  City,  the  largest  city  in  the 
country.  What  are  all  the  Negro  orga- 
nizations saying  in  New  York  City? 
They  say,  "We  are  discriminated  against 
because  we  have  de  facto  segregation 
here."  They  say,  "We  are  discrimi- 
nated against  in  jobs.  Whites  are  given 
jobs  because  of  their  race.  We  are  not 
given  those  jobs."  In  fact,  everything 
that  they  say  exists  in  the  South,  they 
claim  exists  in  New  York  City.  Why 
should  the  reformers  go  to  the  South  in 
order  to  correct  these  alleged  condi- 
tions? What  they  want  to  do  is  to  ex- 
port to  the  South  the  kind  of  culture 
which  they  have  in  New  York.  And 
Ckxi  forbid  the  day  that  that  ever 
happens. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
7152  as  enacted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  monstrous  and  heinous  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
proposed  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  great  mass  of  American  people  would 
not  repudiate  this  bill  out  of  hand  if 
they  were  advised  and  understood  its  ex- 
act character  and  nature.  Even  if  they 
did  not  so  choose  as  a  majority  to  repu- 
diate the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  always 
recognized  that  both  individuals  and 
minorities  have  certain  rights  and  privi- 
. leges  that  are  inalienable  in  their  nature 
and  cannot  be  trampled  upon  by  a  ma- 
jority. H.R.  7152  should  be  defeated.  It 
is  my  duty  to  resist  enactment;  and  it  is 
my  duty  to  let  all  people  everywhere 
know  the  horrible  and  tragic  issues  that 
are  involved  in  this  debate. 

Government  by  force  and  intimidation 
either  borders  on  or  crosses  the  border 
into  anarchy,  and  today  in  many  areas 
of  the  United  States  we  are  witnessing, 
at  the  level  of  the  local  communities,  at 
the  level  of  State  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment, at  the  level  of  State  government 
and  on  the  broad  scene  of  our  National 
Government,  a  concerted  and  deliberate 
effort  by  certain  minority  groups  to 
frighten  and  intimidate  elected  and  ap- 
pointed representatives  of  the  people  into 
giving  to  them  advantages,  privileges, 
jobs  and  preferment  that  is  not  to  be  ac- 
corded to  other  people  and  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
We  are  witnessing  a  character  of  con- 
duct that  is  lawless  in  its  nature  and  is 
designed  to  teach  the  children  of  this 
country  to  be  disrepectful  of  authority; 
to  violate  the  law;  to  invade  the  private 
and  personal  property  of  others,  and  to 
take  by  force  that  which  they  do  not  own 
and  have  no  right  to  acquire.  We  can 
say  what  we  please,  but  the  proposed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  is  a  direct  resvUt 
of  this  widespread  unlawful  agitation, 
and  those  who  would  give  it  their  whole- 
hearted support  are,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
unwittingly  supporting  anarchy  itself. 
Appeasement  was  the  road  that  led  the 
world  to  World  War  U.  That  which  is 
right  can  never  be  sacrificed   to  that 
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The  time  has  now  come  when 
reassert   that  the   Constitution 
United  States  guarantees  to 
dividual  in  this  country  the  right 
dom,  hberty,  property  and  the 
happiness.     These  are  rights 
guaranteed  to  all  people,  of  every 
every  race  and  of  every  creed,  an^ 
has  proved  that  regardless  of 
or  creed,  the  individual  with 
intelligence,  ambition,  initiative 
severance  could  achieve  any  lev 
cess  in  our  society.     But  when 
law,  attempts  to  take  from 
have  to  give  to  those  who  have 
tell  an  employer  that  one  i 
be  preferred  over  another  for 
ment:  to  tell  a  school  board 
child  must   be  preferred  over 
child;  to  tell  a  bank  that  it 
its  money  to  one  person  in 
another;  to  tell  a  local 
it  cannot  run  its  local  affairs; 
local  police  force  that  it 
the  peace;  to  tell  a  State  that  it 
have  the  right  to  pass  upon  the 
cations  of  the  voters  within 
then  we  are  creating  a  system  of 
ment  that  is  utterly  alien  to 
stitution  of  the  United  States 
as  totalitarian  in  its  result  as 
tem  under  which  the  people  of 
Union  now  live.     I  do  not 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
ing  to  bow  to  demonstration 
timidation.    I  do  not  believe 
bers  of  this  Senate  would  for 
ment  knowingly   yield  to  the 
demonstration  and  intimidation 
tingly  or  unwittingly,  this 
been  created  through  the  entire 
and  after  the  hiatus  that  has 
effect  since  the  assassination  of 
President,  John  F.  Kermedy, 
anticipated  that  the  tempo  of 
strations  will  be  increased  in 
and  corner  of  the  United 
way  to  stop  them  is  to  let  the 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the 
States  will  not  be  intimidated 
ing  unwise,  socialistic  and 
tional  legislation 

H.R.  7152  consists  of  11  titles 
them  are  substantive  in  natuije 
interesting  to  pause  and  review 
tory  of  civil  rights  legislation  in 
Congress.    The  demands  for 
legislation  contained  in  th£ 
message   to  Congress  on 
1963,  are  pale  and  modest 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7152 
increased  requests  for  more 
legislation  contained  in  the 
message  to  Congress  on  June  19 
not  begin  to  add  up  to  what  was 
in  H.R.  7152.     At  every  step 
road  more  was  added,  and 
no  one  has  come  forward  and 
that  he,  she  or  they  is  or  are 
or  authors  of  the  draft  bill  that 
mitted  to  and  approved  by 
Judiciary  Committee  in  one 
without  debate  or  argument, 
ber29, 1963. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  7152  deals  wl 
rights  and  is  amendatory  of 
Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the 
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Act  of  1960.  The  proposed  language  of 
title  I  compounds  the  unconstitutional- 
ity of  the  voting  rights  sections  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  as  amended,  in 
numerable  details  and  particulars.  Con- 
gress defines  qualifications  for  those  who 
can  vote  in  both  State  and  Federal  elec- 
tions, contrary  to  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Litigants  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  as  amended, 
are  made  a  special  privileged  class  under 
the  law  in  a  fashion  that  denies  to  all 
other  citizens  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  due  process.  This  title  sets  up 
a  new  court  system — a  court  that  can 
be  convened  at  either  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  a  defendant  in  a 
proceeding  under  the  title.  This  Is  a 
three -judge  court,  taking  two  judges 
from  their  regularly  assigned  duties. 
The  obvious  purpose  of  this  new  court 
system  is  to  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  circumvent  a  judge  whom  he 
thinks  might  not  do  exactly  what  the 
Attorney  General  wants  the  judge  to  do. 
If  there  is  no  three- judge  court,  the 
judge  assigned  to  one  of  the  voting  right 
cases  is  enjoined  to  proceed  with  a  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
to  cause  the  case  to  be  expedited  in  every 
way.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever 
contemplated  in  our  judicial  system  that 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  would  per- 
mit the  rights  of  one  citizen  to  be  ex- 
pedited at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of 
another  and  that  one  case  on  the  docket 
of  a  U.S.  district  court,  other  than  in  its 
time  sequence  as  to  filing,  can  ever  be 
said  to  be  of  more  importance  or  entitled 
to  preferential  treatment  over  another 
case.  Another  provision  of  this  title 
sets  up  the  prima  facie  presumption  that 
one  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade 
in  a  public  school,  per  se,  has  a  degree 
of  literacy  which  qualifies  the  individual 
to  vote.  This  is  where  the  Federal  Cjrov- 
ernment  unconstitutionally  attempts  to 
establish  qualifications  for  a  voter  in  a 
State  election.  At  a  later  time,  I  will 
discuss  this  title  in  minute  detail. 

Title  n  is  styled — "Injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation."  This  title  is  new 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  been  subject 
to  previous  legislation.  It  is  also  new  in 
the  sense  that,  in  part,  it  departs  from 
the  14th  amendment  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
posed civil  rights  legislation  and  at- 
tempts to  stretch  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  to  cover  areas  so  far 
beyond  its  reach  that  it  would  be  laugh- 
able if  it  were  not  so  serious.  This  title 
attempts  to  tell  the  owners  and  operators 
of  private  business  establishments  whom 
they  must  house,  serve,  sell  to,  and  en- 
tertain. It  denies  the  right  of  a  prop- 
erty owner  or  a  business  operator  to  con- 
trol and  operate  his  business  as  he  sees 
fit,  and  it  gives  to  the  courts  and  gov- 
ernment commissars  the  arbitrary  right 
and  power  to  interfere  and  dictate  to 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  cafeterias, 
lunchrooms,  soda  fountains,  motion  pic- 
ture houses,  theaters,  concert  halls, 
sports  arenas,  and  stadiums  how  they 
will  operate  their  business  and  with 
whom  they  must  deal  in  such  operation. 
In  addition  to  alleging  that  the  commerce 
clause  is  a  constitutional  base  for  the 


proposed  legislation,  another  subsection 
of  the  bill  would  apparently  attempt  to 
bottom  it  on  the  14th  amendment.  If  it 
is  bottomed  on  the  14th  amendment, 
then  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
utterly  immoral,  in  that  it  would  cover 
only  a  small  portion  of  places  offering 
public  accommodations.  Actually,  every 
individual,  partnership,  or  corporation 
that  offers  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or 
services  for  use  or  sale  is  operating  a 
form  of  public  accommodation.  This  is 
true  of  professional  as  well  as  commer- 
cial types  of  businesses.  An  extension 
of  the  principle  firmly  embedded  in  title 
n  would  completely  socialize  and  com- 
munize  the  free  enterprise  system  in  the 
United  States.  Section  204(a)  provides: 
Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  about  to  engage  In  any  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  section  203,  a  civil  action 
for  preventive  relief,  including  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  other  order,  may 
be  instituted  (1)  by  the  person  aggrieved, 
or  (2)  by  the  Attorney  General  for  or  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  if  he  satisfies 
himself  that  the  purposes  of  this  title  will  be 
materially  furthered  by  the  filing  of  an  ac- 
tion. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  shoeshine 
boy  in  the  washroom  of  a  hotel  would  be 
subject  to  a  temporary  injunction  or 
restraining  order  under  this  section  by 
the  Attorney  General,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  if  it  was  alleged  that  he 
refused  to  shine  the  shoes  of  an  individ- 
ual on  the  ground  of  either  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  What  could 
be  a  more  apt  example  of  involuntary 
servitude?  If  the  Government  has  the 
power  to  tell  a  shoeshine  boy  whose 
shoes  he  shall  shine  or  whose  shoes  he 
shall  not  shine,  the  day  will  soon  arrive 
when  the  Government  will  direct  every 
facet  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  This 
title  destroys  completely  constitutional 
ideas  of  property  that  were  asserted  by 
English  speaking  people  as  early  as  the 
Magna  Carta  and  were  incorporated 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
only  because  the  colonists  wanted  writ- 
ten assurances  that  their  property  could 
never  be  subjected  to  tyrannical  usurpa- 
tion or  intrusion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  can  reach  the  area  that  is 
covered  by  this  title,  then  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  is  a  monster 
that  could  swallow  and  digest  the  entire 
free  enterprise  system  that  has  made 
this  country  what  it  is  today. 

Title  m  is  styled— "Desegregation  of 
public  facilities."  This  title  also  gives  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  power  to  pro- 
ceed upon  complaint  that  an  individual 
has  been  denied  access  to  or  full  and 
complete  utilization  of  a  public  facility 
which  is  owned,  operated,  or  managed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof.  Again,  certain  individuals  are 
being  set  up  as  a  special  and  privileged 
class,  for  whom  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  at  his  discretion,  can 
proceed  against  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof.  This  section  is  what  might  be 
termed  a  compromise  with  the  old  title 
III  that  was  proposed  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  which  would  have  given  a 
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universal  right  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  civil  actions  for  injunctive 
relief  when  it  was  alleged  that  an  indi- 
vidual was  being  denied  a  civil  right  by 
virtue  of  his  race,  color,  creed,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  It  is  an  unnecessary 
and  unconstitutional  grant  of  power  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  an  invasion 
of  an  area  of  sovereignty  that  is  reserved 
under  the  Constitution  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  a  study  of  the  floor  de- 
bates in  the  House  in  regard  to  title  III 
reveals  a  most  incredible  situation.  An 
amendment  was  offered  to  title  III  giving 
to  defendants  in  actions  for  injunctive 
relief  the  same  right  to  trial  by  jury  in 
case  of  a  citation  for  criminal  contempt 
that  was  given  to  defendants  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
and  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the 
proposed  H.R.  7152,  as  just  discussed. 
The  House  rejected  this  amendment  and 
said,  in  effect,  that  public  officers  of  a 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  are  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  entitled  to  a  trial 
by  a  jury  when  hauled  before  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  violation  of  some  alleged 
Federal  law.  The  floor  manager  for  H.R. 
7152  stated,  in  resisting  the  trial-by-jury 
amendment,  that  it  was  written  into  title 
II  of  the  proposed  act  as  a  matter  of 
grace — not  as  a  matter  of  right.  He  said 
further : 

The  reason  why  we  should  not  do  it  in  this 
particular  title — and  we  are  departing  from 
what  we  did  in  the  other,  title  II — Is  because 
In  this  kind  of  case  the  State  officials  cer- 
tainly knew  what  they  were  doing  and  with 
malice  aforethought  they  deliberately  filched 
from  these  Individuals  their  rlghte  and  they 
discriminated  against  them  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  religion. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  pauses  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  long  history  of 
the  battle  of  individuals  for  liberty  and 
freedom,  from  the  time  when  the  barons 
wrested  the  Magna  Carta  from  King 
John  at  Runnymede  through  the  great 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Petition  of  Rights  in 
the  English  Parliament,  down  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  is  now 
part  and  parcel  of  our  Constitution,  it  is 
a  sad  commentary  to  see  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  deliberately  vot- 
ing to  bury  the  most  precious  of  all  rights 
of  free  men — that  of  trial  by  a  jury  of 
their  peers — for  the  alleged  protection  of 
other  individuals  who  have  alleged  that 
they  have  been  discriminated  against  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  religion.  Can  any- 
thing better  illustrate  both  the  folly  and 
stupidity  of  such  legislation  as  this  than 
the  statement  of  the  floor  leader  in  the 
House,  given  as  a  basis  for  denying  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  a  trial  by  jury 
in  cases  where  they  are  charged  with 
criminal  contempt  of  court?  I  assure 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  much  more  will  be 
said  on  this  subject. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  7152  is  styled— "De- 
segregation of  public  education."  It  has 
two  major  divisions.  One  involves  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  certain  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities that  will  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  aid  and  abet 
State  school  districts  to  desegregate. 


The  second  section  grants  to  the  At- 
torney General  the  power  to  bring  suits 
for  injunctive  relief  when  complaints  are 
made  by  individuals  or  groups  that  his 
or  their  minor  children  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  not  allowing  them 
to  attend  segregated  public  schools  or 
public  colleges.  Since  1954  this  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  refused  to  imple- 
ment the  unconstitutional  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
denying  the  right  of  States  and  subdi- 
visions thereof  to  maintain  separate  but 
equal  public  facilities  for  the  white  and 
Negro  races.  Congress  has  shown  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  in  refusing  to  be  a 
party  to  the  implementation  of  Brown 
against  Topeka  and  subsequent  deci- 
sions. Title  IV  should  be  rejected  out 
of  hand.  The  Federal  Government  has 
no  business  meddling  and  interfering 
with  local  communities  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  school  systems,  under 
any  circumstances.  Federal  control  and 
interference  in  education  is  another 
blackjack  that  will  completely  destroy 
the  traditional  liberties  and  freedoms  of 
our  people. 

Section  402  of  title  IV  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
conduct  a  survey  and  make  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  lack  of  availability  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  individuals 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  public  educational  in- 
stitutions at  all  levels  in  the  United 
States.  Since  its  creation  in  1957,  if  it 
has  done  nothing  else,  the  so-called 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  would  indicate  that  it  has 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  fulfill  com- 
pletely the  mission  that  is  here  being 
delegated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Has  any  place  on  earth  ever  been 
surveyed  any  more  completely  and  in 
more  detail  than  has  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Here  we  have  witnessed  the  schools  pro- 
ceed from  segregation  to  integration  to 
resegregation ;  and  if  one  thing  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  that 
when  a  substantial  number  of  Negro 
children  are  introduced  into  a  school 
containing  a  substantial  number  of 
white  children,  either  the  Negro  children 
are  going  to  leave  or  the  white  children 
will  most  certainly  go  to  a  school  where 
they  can  attend  with  a  preponderant 
number  of  their  own  race.  Nothing 
could  be  more  futile  or  useless  than  a 
survey  and  report  such  as  is  required  by 
this  section. 

Section  403  of  the  title  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  ren- 
der technical  assistance  to  schools  in 
the  preparation,  adoption,  and  imple- 
mentation of  plans  for  the  desegregation 
of  public  schools.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
plan  for  desegregation  of  public  schools 
as  presented  to  the  Commissioner  or  his 
delegates  provides  for  the  assigiunent  of 
students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance,  do  you  think 
for  one  moment  that  the  Commissioner 
or  school  board  would  pay  any  attention 
to  the  so-called  limitation  that  was 
placed  on  the  definition  of  desegregation 


in  section  401(b),  where  it  says  that: 
"  'desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
sigrunent  of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Section  404  of  title  IV  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  arrange, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  for  colleges 
and  other  institutions  to  hold  institutes 
for  special  ti-aining  designed  to  improve 
the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors,  coim- 
selors.  and  other  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  personnel  to  deal  effectively 
with  special  educational  problems  oc- 
casioned by  desegregation.  It  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  provide  that  individuals  who 
attend  the  institutes  may  be  paid  for  at- 
tending the  schools,  and  given  allowances 
for  dependents  and  allowances  for  travel 
to  attend  such  institutes.  Mr.  President, 
no  leaf-raking  project  that  was  con- 
ceived of  during  the  WPA  days  could  be- 
gin to  equal  the  boondoggling  that  would 
go  on  under  such  grants  and  institutes 
as  is  here  proposed.  Was  there  ever  a 
piece  of  legislation  before  this  body  that 
required  more  careful  analysis  and  scru- 
tiny? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  suffer  an 
interruption  at  this  time,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question.  If  the  Senator  desires 
to  make  a  statement,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  provided  that 
in  so  doing  I  shall  not  prejudice  my  right 
to  the  floor,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
counted  as  another  speech  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true,  the 
way  the  bill  is  worded  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  thought  that,  so  far  as  the 
North  is  concerned,  the  school  imbalance 
provision  has  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  thought  that  that  provision 
has  been  eliminated ;  and  they  are  telling 
their  constituents  that.  But  suppose 
the  court  holds  that  under  the  14th 
amendment  it  must  be  done? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  the  reason  it  was  removed  is 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  South  at  all 
at  the  present  time — or  very  little,  if  any. 
It  has  been  taken  out  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  would  only  affect  them,  and 
not  the  South. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  does  affect  the 
South. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  affects  the  South, 
but 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  different 
housing  patterns  in  the  South  than  in 
the  urban  areas  in  the  North. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  North,  in  New  York,  the  colored  peo- 
ple segregate  themselves. 

Mr.  EASTLAIrt).  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Over  in  one  section 
of  the  city  of  New  York  they  segregate 
themselves,  and  when  they  go  to  Balti- 
more they  segregate  themselves  in  a  cer- 
tain section  in  Baltimore. 
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Mr  EASTLAND.     That  is  only  Human 
That    is    done    all    over    the 


Aords, 


nature 
country. 

Mr     JOHNSTON.     In    other 
birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     The  Senator  Is  cor 

rect 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.      It    seems 
customary  for  races  to  do  the  same 


to    be 

thing. 
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Mr.      EASTLAND, 
correct.  .   ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    That  does  rot  re 
fleet  upon  them  in  any  way,  of    ;ourse 
We  find  that  the  Chinese,  when  t  ney  go 
to  the  big  cities,  congregate  in  one  sec 
tion  known  as  Chinatown.     Th( 
thing  is  true  of  the  Japanese  on  the  west 
coast.    They    more    or    less    segregate 
themselves;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.     EASTLAND.     The     Senator 

correct.  „j  .j.  i.  i. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  They  did  tliat  be- 
cause then,  when  it  comes  to  intejration 
in  the  schools,  the  pupils  have  to  be 
transferred  a  long  distance  sorretimes. 
But  there  is  a  little  different  situation  in 
the  South,  because  we  find  them  segre- 
gated somewhat  in  some  of  th<  cities, 
but  in  the  country  we  find  them  dotted 
here  there,  and  yonder  through  aut  the 
country,  and  that  is  where  mos1  of  the 
colored  people  still  are  in  the  Scuth. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  they  could  en- 
force it,  they  would  have  integrated 
schools  in  the  South  and  the  schools  in 
the  North  would  remain  segregated. 

Mr.     JOHNSTON.    The    Senitor    is 

correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    It  would  be  le  facto 

segregation. 

Mr.     JOHNSTON.     The     Senator     is 

correct. 

The  Senator  was  discussing  the  jury 
system.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  in  the  United  States 
to  take  away  from  the  people  tie  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury?  The  bill  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  affecting  the  American 
people,  in  that  they  would  not  liave  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  as  they  should 
have. 

Mr.    EASTLAND.    What    the    distin- 
guished Senator  is  saying  I  wholeheart- 
edly believe.     Some  people  beU?ve  in  a 
strong  national  government,  a  national 
government  with  some  authority ,  to  con- 
trol and  dominate  the  lives  of  oi  r  people 
and  the  economy  of  our  people.    With 
the  existing  situation  setup,  a  federation 
of  States,  with  the  police  power  residing 
in    the    communities    of    the    different 
States,  and  with  States  rights    an  au- 
thoritarian Federal  Government  cannot 
be  established.    That  is  a  big  issue  in 
this  bill.    If  the  bill  passes  and  we  have 
an  authoritarian  government    ivith  the 
provision  in  the  bill  based  on    he  com- 
merce clause,  if  that  should  be  sustained 
by  the  Court  then  we  shall  hav<  a  dicta- 
torship in  this  country.    If  it  should  be 
held  in  the  hands  of  bureaucrats,  it  will 
be  a  dictatorship  which  Congr?ss  itself, 
in  time,  could  not  cjontrol. 

Mr.  JOHNSTOHf  Is  it  not  iilso  true, 
that  in  addition  toisetting  up  bdards  and 
commissions  to  adihinister  the  law.  there 
is  an  innocent-looking  clause  gi^  ing  them 
the  right  to  make  such  rules  ar  d  regula- 


tions as  they  see  fit.  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  realizes  that  the 
labor  unions  have  vast  power,  and  vast 
wealth.  In  Miami,  many  resort  hotels 
have  been  built  by  various  unions.  Does 
not  the  Senator  realize  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed  those  unions  will  be  controlled 
and  dominated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? ,    ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  most  certainly  do. 
and  I  warned  them  time  and  time  again, 
in  two  speeches  I  have  made  against  the 
bill,  I  warned  even  the  labor  unions  con- 
cerning the  bill.  They  will  complain. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
many  headaches  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
He  is  correct,  as  usual. 

Section  405  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  upon  application 
of  a  school  board,  to  make  grants  to  such 
board  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
cost  of — 

(1)  glv-ing  to  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  inservice  training  in  dealing  with 
problems  incident  to  desegregation,  and 

(2)  employing  specialists  to  advise  in  prob- 
lems incident  to  desegregation. 


This  provides  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
is  to  be  opened  for  an  unlimited  sum  of 
money  to  be  utilized  in  buying  school 
boards,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  character  of  bait 
would  be  hard  to  resist  in  some  areas, 
particularly  those  where  the  percentage 
of  Negro  population  in  relation  to  the 
overall  population  is  relatively  small.  A 
school  board  can  arrange  its  subsidiza- 
tion from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  balance  of  title  IV  concerns  itself 
with  suits  by  the  Attorney  General.    Mr. 
President,  this  section  permits  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  take  his  place  along  be- 
side the  U.S.  district  courts  as  a  general 
superintendent  of  education  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.    The  Attorney  General  would 
advise  the  courts  as  to  exactly  how  and 
under  what  conditions  and  circumstances 
public  education  at  both  the  secondary 
level  and  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning   will   be   conducted.     Further- 
more, defendants  to  actions  brought  un- 
der this  section  who  fail  to  immediately 
implement  the  decree  of  the  court  can  be 
subjected,  just  as  those  in  title  m.  to 
trial  for  criminal  contempt  of  court  and 
incarcerated  in  prison  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  trial  by  jury.     Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  title  in  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963  that  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss more  in  detail  and  at  length  than 
this  one.    I  will  return  to  it  in  due  course. 
Title  V  is  styled,  "Commission  on  Civil 
Rights."    It  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  January  31, 
1968;  raise  the  pay  of  the  Commissioners 
from  $50  to  $75  per  day;  vastly  increase 
the  scope  of  the  so-called  duties  of  the 
Commission  and  make  it  even  more  of  a 
star  chamber  by  giving  it  the  power  to 
take  testimony  in  secret  and  to  provide 
for  punishment  for  breaches  of  order  and 
decorum,  et  cetera,  on  the  part  of  counsel. 
Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  any  con- 
sideration of  the  so-called  civil  rights 


issue,  the  establishment  and  development 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  presents 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  how 
the  seeds  of  Federal  bureaucracy  are  first 
planted  and  then  grow  and  develop  into 
a  labyrinth  of  tentacles  that  extend  the 
Federal  power  into  every  area  of  human 
relationship  in  the  life  of  individual  citi- 
zens of  this  country.     The  day  is  fast 
coming  when  no  individual  in  the  United 
States  can  hope  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution  without  having  some 
Federal  agency  or  agent  holding  the  hand 
and  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  pri- 
vate citizen,  the  business  establishment 
or  the  corporation  and  telling  one  and 
all  exactly  what  he  can  and  cannot  do  to 
enjoy  "freedom  and  liberty"  under  our 
system  of  government.    The  big  brothers 
of  bureaucracy  are  intent  upon  regiment- 
ing and  straight  jacketing  the  economic, 
political,  and  even  the  social  life  of  every 
State   and   community   throughout   the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country.    The 
Civil    Rights   Commission    has   demon- 
strated beyond  question,  by  its  past  ac- 
tivities, that  if  it  becomes  a  permanent 
agency  it  will  develop  into  the  greatest 
irritant  ever  designed  in  modem  Federal 
bureaucracy.    The  Commission  has  cre- 
ated enough  havoc  and  confusion  with 
the  powers  it  was  originally  delegated 
and  has  consistently  misused  and  abused. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  give  them  these 
new  powers: 

(4)  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
Information  in  respect  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
fields  of  voting,  education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, the  use  of  public  facilities,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  administration  of  Justice. 
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'^iTiis  additional  power  was  included  in 
the  bill  that  was  recommended  by  the 
President.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
(5)  has  been  added: 

(5)  investigate  allegations,  made  in  writ- 
ing and  under  oath  or  affirmation,  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  unlawfully  be- 
ing accorded  or  denied  the  right  to  vote,  or 
to  have  their  votes  properly  counted,  in  any 
election  of  presidential  electors.  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of  any  pat- 
terns or  practice  of  fraud  or  discrimination 
In  the  conduct  of  such  election. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  where  (5)  is  basi- 
cally different  from  the  power  that  the 
Commission  originally  had  in  (1 ) ,  other 
than  the  use  of  this  phrase:   "unlaw- 
fully being  accorded  the  right  to  vote." 
Apparently,  it  is  here  intended  that  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  be  set  up 
as  a  monitor  to  supervise  the  conduct 
of  all  elections  for  Federal  officers.    This 
is  not   only  a   large   assignment,   it  is 
utterly  useless  in  view  of  all  the  mani- 
fold laws  that  we  now  have  on  the  books 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  Federal  elec- 
tions.    President  Eisenhower  originally 
tried  to  achieve  some  sort  of  balance  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission.    At 
least   its   original   reports   to   Congress 
contained  vigorous  minority  views  and 
showed  fundamental  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  Commissioners  themselves 
on  many  subjects.    Recently,  however, 
the  Commission  has  been  loaded  to  where 
there  is  never  any.  disagreement  as  to 


its  recommendations,  regardless  of  how 
fantastic  and  unconstitutional  they  may 
be.  In  fact,  the  Commission  has  become 
the  agent  and  tool  of  one  single  minority 
pressure  group  composing  roughly  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  population,  and 
in  order  to  further  what  it  considers  the 
"rights"  of  this  pressure  group,  it  will 
destroy  and  emasculate  the  rights  of  all 
other  citizens  and  create  a  situation 
where,  under  Federal  law.  the  minority 
will  be  the  privileged  class  and  the  ma- 
jority will  be  the  underprivileged  class, 
without  retaining  any  constitutional 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities.  To  ex- 
press this  in  another  way,  the  Commis- 
sion is  apparently  dedicated  to  destroy- 
ing the  civil  liberties  of  individual 
citizens  upon  the  excuse  that  civil  regi- 
mentation by  Federal  personnel  is  a  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights  against  State 
interference. 

Then  we  also  have  the  situation,  Mr. 
President,  of  a  proliferation  of  Federal 
agencies.  We  start  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  then  you  add  the  special 
powers  and  duties  that  are  given  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Then  you  consider  that  there  is 
a  division  known  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
with  a  special  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral heading  it  up,  that  performs  a  fact- 
finding function  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  that  performed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Then,  as  an  after- 
thought, after  first  taking  it  out,  the 
House  of  Representatives  restored  the 
community  relations  service,  which  will 
be  discussed  at  a  later  point  in  this 
dissertation.  Once  you  start  rolling  the 
snowball,  Mr.  President,  it  grows  and 
grows  and  grows  before  it  finally  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  should  be  immediately 
abolished. 

Title  VI  is  styled.  "Nondiscrimination 
in  Federally  Assisted  Programs."     Mr. 
President,  I  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  this  is  the  most  dangerous 
grant  of  power  from  the  legislative  to 
the  executive  branch  of  government  that 
was  ever  proposed  in  the  long  history  of 
this    Government.     This    character   of 
grant  would  have  been  dangerous  even 
when  we  did  not  have  the  multitude  of 
Federal  programs  and  grants  and  aid  to 
States  and  communities.     Now,  with  a 
budget  of   almost  $100  billion  a  year, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  reach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  intimate  life 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.    No 
title  of  this  proposed  act  should  receive 
any  more  careful  scrutiny. 
Section  601  provides: 
Notwithstanding   any   inconsistent  provi- 
sion of  any  other  law.  no  person  In  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  ground  of   race,  color, 
or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

This  section  cuts  across  every  statute 
and  legislative  act  that  has  been  placed 
in  the  Statutes  at  Large  since  volume  I. 
Neither  here  nor  subsequently  is  there 
any  attempt  to  define  what  is  meant  by 


the  term  "discrimination"  or  to  set  up 
any  guidelines  as  to  when  and  how  a 
person  is  denied  the  benefit  of  a  program 
or  activity  on  the  grounds  of  rsice,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

Section  602  compounds  the  confusion 
by  giving  to  every  Federal  department  or 
agency  which  is  empowered  to  extend 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  the  power  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  section  601  with  respect 
to  such  program  or  activity.  This  means 
that  countless  bureaucrats  throughout 
every  agency  and  department  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  drawing  their  own  pecu- 
liar rules,  regulations,  and  orders  to  con- 
form with  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
objectives  of  the  statute.  The  Attorney 
General,  at  the  request  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  had  prepared  a  list  of 
programs  which  may  involve  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  which  appears  in 
part  IV  of  the  hearings.  It  is  hard 
even  to  conceive  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  be  engaged  in  so  many 
different  and  manifold  kinds  of  activities 
involving  grants,  aid,  loans,  and  finan- 
cial assistance  of  every  kind  as  is  re- 
vealed by  this  list.  Let  me  present  a  few 
of  them  at  random. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  complete  tabulation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Programs  which  may  involve  Federal 
financial  assistance 
Executive  Office  of  the  Presi-  1963 

{lent:  expenditures 

Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning:    State    and    local 

preparedness  (p.  52) 0 

Funds    appropriated    to   the 
President: 
Disaster     relief:      disaster 

relief  (p.  59) $30,802,990 

Expansion  of  defense  pro- 
duction: Revolving  fund. 
Defense  Production  Act 

(p.    60) —56.513,274 

Public  works  acceleration: 
Public  works  accelera- 
tion   (p.    86) 61.843,808 

Transitional  grants  to 
Alaska :  Transitional 

grants  to  Alaska  (p.  87).  3. 110,295 

Department  of  Agriculture: 
Cooperative   State   Experi- 
ment    Station     Service : 
Payments   and   expenses 

(p.    95) 37,992,460 

Extension  Service :  Co- 
operative extension  work, 
payments    and   expenses 

(p.    96) 74,687,584 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 
Watershed  protection  (p. 

100)    53.092,516 

Flood      prevention      (p. 

103)    26.488,410 

Great    Plains    conserva- 
tion program  (p.  104)  .  9,  747,  075 
Resource       conservation 
and    development    (p. 

105)    0 

Agricultural  Marketing 
Service : 
Payments  to  States  and 

possessions   (p.  113)—  1,432,763 

Special     mUk     program 

(p.    113) 95.369,634 


Programs  which  may  involve  Federal 
financial  assistance — Continued 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Continued 
Agricultural  Marketing  -  i963 

Service— Continued  expenditures 

School    lunch    program 

,p  114) $169,597,189 

Removal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural    commodities 

(p.    116) 131.805,115 

Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice: 
Expenses,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation   Service    (p. 

122)     87,415,517 

Sugar   Act   program    (p. 

125)     76,929,888 

Agricultural       conserva- 
tion program  (p.  125) _         221, 194, 214 
Land-use        adjustment 

program    (p.    127) 2,000,000 

Emergency   conservation 

measures  (p.  127) 2,701,427 

Conservation  reserve 

program  (p.  127) 304.342,305 

Commodity     Credit     Cor- 
poration : 
Price  support  and  related 
programs   and   special 

milk   (p.  132) 3,486,356,042 

National    Wool    Act    (p. 

137)    69,164,861 

Rural    Electrification    Ad- 
ministration:   Loan   au- 
thorizations  (p.   148)-—         331,656.082 
Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion: 
Rural      housing     grants 

and  loans  (p.  151) 184,203,524 

Rural  renewal  (p.  153).  0 

Direct  loan  account   (p. 

153)    58,948,965 

Emergencv  credit  revolv- 
ing fund  (p.  156) 7.888,613 

Rural  housing  for  the 
elderly  revolving  fund 

(p.    155) 0 

Forest  Service : 

Forest     protection     and 

utilization    (p.   170) ..         197.242,562 
Assistance  to  States  for 

tree  planting  (p.  176)  _  1, 203,  697 

Payments  to  Minnesota 
(Cook,  Lake,  and  St. 
Louis  Counties)  from 
the     national     forests 

fund  (p.  177) 125.366 

Payments  to  counties 
(national    grasslands) 

(p.    177) 393.674 

Payments  to  school 
funds,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  act  of 
June  10.  1910  (p.  177).  80,462 

Payments  to  States,  na- 
tional    forests     fund 

(p.    177) 27.235,140 

Department  of  Commerce : 
Area    Redevelopment    Ad- 
ministration: 
Grants  for  public  facili- 
ties   (p.   188) 476,848 

Area  redevelopment  fund 

(p.    188) -499,532 

Office     of     Trade     Adjust- 
ment:     Trade      adjust- 
ment assistance  (p.  202)  _  2.  820 
Maritime  Administration: 
Ship     construction     (p. 

233) 107,483,  152 

Operating-differential 

subsidies    (p.    224)—         220,676,686 
Maritime     training     (p. 

227) 3.297,777 

State      marine      schools 

(p.    227) 1.420.724 
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Programs  which  may  involve  Fede  'al 
financial  assistance — Contlnuec 
Department   of   Commerce — 

Continued  ^^ 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

Forest  highways  (p.  237)  _         $38, 
Public    lands    highways 

(p.    239) 2. 

Control   of   outdoor    ad- 
vertising  (p.  239) 

Highway  trust  fund   (p. 

241) '3.017. 

Department  of  Defense: 
Military  personnel : 

National  Guard  person- 
nel,   Army    (p.   253).-         212. 
National  Guard   person- 
nel, Air  Force  (p.  254)  -  45, 
Operation      and      mainte- 
nance : 
Operation    and    mainte- 
nance. Army  National 

Guard    (p.   267) 174, 

Operation  and  mainte- 
nance,    Air     National 

Guard  (p.  269) 193, 

National  Board  for  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice, Army   (p.  269)-- 
Milltary  construction: 
Military        construction. 
Army  National  Guard 

(p.   306) 18 

Military  construction.  Air 
National     Guard      (p. 

306) 21 

Civil  defense: 

Operation  and  mainte- 
nance,    civil     defense 

(p.    313) 34 

Research  and  develop- 
ment, shelter,  and 
construction,  civil  de- 
fense   (p.   314) 11 

Civil  functions:  Payments 
to  Sutes,  Flood  Control 

Act  of  1954  (p.  378) 1 

Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare: 
OfiBce  of  Education: 

Promotion  and  further 
development  of  voca- 
tional    education     (p. 

402) 34 

Ftirther  endowment  of 
colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  (p. 

402) 1 

Grants  for  library  serv- 
ices  (p.  402) 

Payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts (p.  402) 276 

Assistance      for     school 

construction  (p.  403).  66 
Defense  educational  ac- 
tivities   (p.    404) 196 

Expansion  of  teaching 
in  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded    (p. 

406) 

Expansion  of  teaching  In 
the   education   of  the 

deaf    (p.  406) 

Cooperative  research  (p. 

406) 

Foreign  language  train- 
and   area   studies    (p. 

407) 

Colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  (p. 

408) >. 550.  000 

Promotion  of  vocational 
education,  act  of  Feb. 
23.  1917  (p.  409) ^.  144,  113 


issued 


1  This  amount  Is  on  a  checks 
basis.     Receipts    (collections 
taled  $3,292,965,983   in  fiscal  year 
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525,  999 

128,  990 
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268,  879 
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366,  036 

059, 283 
258, 395 
650. 368 

383.216 
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457. 221 
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959 
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,382 
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.015 

385 
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1963. 


Programs  which  may  involve  Federal 
financial  assistance — Continued 
Department  of  Health,  Edu-  1963 

cation,     and     Welfare —       expenditures 

Continued 
Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation: 

Grants     to     States     (p. 

409) $70,  651,  560 

Research    and    training 

(p.    410) 24.145.307 

Public  Health  Service: 

Accident  prevention    (p. 

415)...: 3.679.047 

Chronic  diseases  and 
health  of  the  aged  (p. 
416) 16,303.114 

Communicable      disease 

activities   (p.  417) 10.749.235 

Community  health  prac- 
tice and  research  (p. 
419) 23,946,767 

Control    of    tuberculosis 

(p.    420) 6,813.635 

Control  of  venereal  dis- 
eases (p.  420) 7,843,535 

Dental  services  and  re- 
sources (p.  421) 2,603,482 

Nursing  services  and  re- 
sources   (p.   422) 8,373,620 

Hospital        construction 

activities  (p.  423) 187,432,190 

George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  con- 
struction (p.  424) 0 

Aid  to  medical  education 

(p.    424) 0 

Environment  health  sci- 
ences (p.  425) 0 

Air  pollution   (p.  425)--  10,100,876 

Milk,  food,  interstate  and 
community  sanitation 

(p.    426) 8,723,615 

Occupational  health   (p. 

427) 4,059,384 

Radiological    health    (p. 

428) 13.466.288 

Water  supply  and  water 
pollution    control     (p. 

429) 22,554,121 

Grants  for  waste  treat- 
ment works  construc- 
tion   (p.    430) 51.738.090 

National     Institutes     of 

Health    (pp.  535-444).  723,597,285 

Social    Seciirlty    Adminis- 
tration : 
Grants  to  States  for  pub- 
lic assistance  (p.  460)  -     2,  723,  677,  540 
Training  of  public  wel- 
fare      personnel       (p. 

463) 0 

Assistance  for  repatri- 
ated U.S.  nationals  (p. 

464) 412,044 

Grants  for  maternal  and 

child  welfare  ( p.  465)  -  76, 057.  662 

Cooperative  research 

demonstration       proj- 
ects In  social  security 

(p.    468) 952,654 

Assistance  to  refugees  In 
the  United  States   (p. 

469) 52.902,237 

American    Printing    House 
for  the  Blind :  Education 

of  the  blind  (p.  472) 718.707 

Gallaudet  College:  Salaries 

and  expenses  (p.  474)--  1.458.615 

Howard  University: 

Salaries     and     expenses 

(p   475) 8,362,261 

Construction    (p.  476)—  2,687.024 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 
Juvenile         delinquency 
and     youth      offenses 

(p.    480) 4,473.623 

Educational       television 

facilities 1.818 


Programs  which  mxty  involve  Federal 
financial  assistance — Continued 
Department  of  the  Interior:  1963 

Bureau  of  Land   Manage-       expenditures 
ment: 
Payments   to   Oklahoma 

(royalties)    (p.  491)-—  $6,214 

Payments  to  Coos  and 
Douglas  Counties, 

Oreg..  from  receipts, 
Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  lands  (p.  491)—  697,449 

Payments  to  counties, 
Oregon  and  California 
grant  lands   (p.  491)-  15.400.136 

Payments  to  States 
(grazing      fees)        (p. 

492) 917 

Payments  to  States 
(proceeds     to     sales) 

(p.    492) 249.328 

Payments  to  States  from 
grazing  receipts,  etc.. 
public  lands  outside 
grazing     districts     (p. 

492) 183.632 

Payments  to  States  from 
grazing  receipts,  etc.. 
public  lands  within 
grazing     districts     (p. 

492) 200,446 

Payments  to  States 
from  grazing  receipts, 
etc.,  public  lands 
within  grazing  dis- 
tricts,   mlscelleaneous 

(p.    492) 3,902 

Payments  to  States  from 

receipts  under  Mineral 

Leasing  Act   (p.  492)-  47.147,555 

Payments     to    counties. 

national  grasslands  (p. 

492) , 92,255 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 
Education    and    welfare 

services  (p.  493) 77,  723,  737 

Menominee    educational 

grants  (p.  499) 396,000 

National  Park  Service : 
Payment  for  tax  losses 
on  land  acquired  for 
Grand    Teton    National 

Park   (p.  511) 27,287 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Drain- 
age of  anthracite  mines 

(p.  524) -  39,801 

Office  of  Minerals  Explora- 
tion: 
Salaries     and     expenses 

(p.  528) 569,202 

Lead  and  zinc  stabiliza- 
tion programs  (p.  528)  -  1.  457. 023 
Bureau      of      Commercial 
Fisheries : 
Construction    of    fishing 

vessels  (p.  533) 543,459 

Payment  to  Alaska  from 
Pribilof    Islands    fund 

(p.  536) 702,852 

Fisheries       loan       fund 

(p.  536) -1,387,010 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife: 
Federal  aid  in  fish  resto- 
ration    and    manage-  , 

ment  (p.  542) 5,768,736 

Federal    aid    in    wildlife 

restoration  ( p.  542 )  -  - .  15,  530,  062 

Payments     to     counties, 
national         grasslands 

(p.  543) -1.970 

Payments     to     counties 
from     receipts     under 
Migratory    Bird    Con- 
servation Act  ( p.  543 ) -  582,  467 
Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
Construction      and      re- 
habilitation (p.  546)--          168, 185,561 
Loan  program  (p.  551 )  —           14,  486,  977 
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Programs  which  may  involve  Federal 

financial  assistance — Continued 
Department  of  the  Interior —  1963 

Continued  expenditures 

Bureau    of    Reclamation — 

Continued 
Payments    to    States    of 

Arizona     and     Nevada 

(p.    556) $600,000 

Upper     Colorado     River 

storage      project       (p. 

557)      ... 106,298,150 

Department  of  Labor: 

Office  of  Manpower.  Auto- 
mation, and  Training: 
Manpower    development 
and  training  activities 

(p.  600) 51,783,662 

Area  redevelopment   ac- 
tivities :    Salaries    and 

expenses  (p.  601) 6,676,622 

Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity : 
Unemployment  compen- 
sation for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  ex-service- 
men   (p.   606) 152,858,563 

Salaries  and  expenses, 
Mexican     farm     labor 

program    (p.   607) 1.814,958 

Farm    labor    supply    re- 
volving fund  (p.  608)  -  1. 179, 036 
Unemployment         trust 

fund   (p.  946) •3,815,629,499 

Office     of    the    Secretary: 
Trade  adjustment  actlv- 

tles(p.  619) «*0 

Department  of  State : 
Educational  exchange: 
Mutual  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  ac- 
tivities (p.  649) 26,207,202 

Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange 
Between  East  and  West 

(p.  651) 7,344,731 

Federal      Aviation      Agency : 
Grants-in-aid  for  airports 

(p.  700) 51,493,441 

General    Services     Adminis- 
tration : 
Real    property    activities : 
Hospital  facilities  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  (p. 

714) 74,877 

Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency: 
Office   of   the   Administra- 
tor: 
Urban    planning    grants 

(p.  742) 12,388.967 

Open-space  land  grants 

(p.  743). 265,014 

Low-Income  housing 
demonstration  pro- 
grams (p.  744) 145,976 

College     hoxislng     loans 

(p.  745) 283,  573.  516 

Public  facility  loans  (p. 

747) 30,047,779 

Public    works    planning 

(p.  749) 5.864,028 

Urban  renewal  fund  (p. 

752) 173,208,174 

Housing  for  the  elderly 

funds  (p.  757) 18.  856.  257 

Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association: 

Special  assistance  func- 
tions fund  (p.  761)  —     -262.  295. 979 

Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  sec- 
ondary market  opera- 
tions (p.  956) -720.621.211 

=  Thls  amount  Is  on  a  check-Issued  (gross) 
basis.  Receipts  (collections  deposited)  to- 
taled $4,256,052,867  In  fiscal  year  1963. 


Prograjns  which  may  involve  Federal 
financial  assistance — Continued 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  1963 

Agency— Continued  expenditures 

Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration :  Low-rent  pub- 
lic     housing      program 

fund   (p.  773) $178,867,436 

Veterans'       Administration : 
Direct    loans    to    veterans 

and  reserves  (p.  803) -86,178.301 

Civil      Aeronautics      Board: 
Payments  to  air  carriers  (p. 

818) 81.856.762 

Farm  Credit  Administration: 
Short-term   credit   Invest- 
ment fund  ip.  835) 13.310,000 

Banks      for      cooperatives 
Investment      fund      (p. 

836) -11.979,500 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board :  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank       Board       revolving 

fund    (p.    840) -119,413 

Federal  Power  Commission: 
Payments  to  States  under 
Federal     Power     Act     (p. 

850) 58,453 

National  Capital  Housing 
Authority:  National  Capi- 
tal     Housing      Authority 

trust  fund   (p.  968) -2.354.674 

National  Capital  Planning 
Conunlsslon:  Land  acqui- 
sition. National  Capital 
park,  parkway,  and  play- 
ground system  (p.  860)---  1,295,588 
National  Science  Founda- 
tion :  Salaries  and  expenses 

(p.    864) 206.859,160 

Small  Business  Administra- 
tion: 
Trade  adjustment  loan  as- 
sistance  (p.  875) 0 

Revolving  fund  (p.  876)—         134,320.  156 
District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  pa3?ment  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (p. 
913) 32.899.000 

Loans  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  capital  out- 
lay, general  fund  (p. 
913) ° 

Loans  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  capital  out- 
lay, highway  fund  (p. 
914)  .... 7.  500,  000 

Loans  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  capital  out- 
lay, water  fund  (p.  914) .  850. 000 

Loans  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  capital  out- 
lay, sanitary  sewage 
works  fund  (p.  914) 2,  400,  000 

Federal  contributions  and 
loans  to  the  metropoli- 
tan area  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund   (p.  915)--  14.200.000 

Repayable  advances  to 
District  of  Columbia 
general  fund  (p.  915)  —  7.  000,  000 

Advances  to  stadium  sink- 
ing fund.  Armory  Board 
(p     915) 415,800 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
genesis  of  this  title  arose  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  made  what  it 
termed  an  "interim  report"  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  contained  the  most  mon- 
strous libels  that  have  even  been  uttered 
against  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union. 
One  sentence  in  this  report  charged: 

Even  children,  at  the  brink  of  starvation, 
have  been  deprived  of  assistance  by  the  cal- 
lous and  discriminatory  acts  of  Mississippi 
officials  administering  Federal  funds. 


The  report  pointed  out  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962  payments  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  State,  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  individuals  in  Missis- 
sippi exceeded  $650  million.  One  of  the 
three  so-called  recommendations  to  the 
President  was  that — 

The  Congress  and  the  President  consider 
seriously  whether  legislation  Is  appropriate 
and  desirable  to  assure  that  Federal  funds 
contributed  by  citizens  of  all  States  not  be 
made  available  to  any  State  which  con- 
tinues to  refvise  to  abide  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and.  further, 
that  the  President  explore  the  legal  author- 
ity he  possesses  as  Chief  Executive  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

This  monstrous  proposal  drew  from 
the  President  the  following  reply: 

I  don't  have  the  p>ower  to  cut  off  the  aid 
in  a  general  way  as  proposed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  I  would  think  It 
would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  kind  of  power, 
because  It  could  start  in  one  State  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  It  might  be  moved 
to  another  State  which  was  not  measuring 
up  as  the  President  would  like  to  see  It 
measure  up  In  one  way  or  another. 

This  was  a  very  sound  and  an  appro- 
priate reply  from  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  proposal  advanced  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.    But  the  pres- 
sure by  the  minority  groups  became  so 
great  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  less 
than  2  months  after  the  President  ut- 
tered these  words  he  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  outlining  a  new  civil 
rights  program,  and  title  "VI  of  his  pro- 
posed package  contained  the  very  provi- 
sion that  he  had  repudiated  in  regard 
to  withholding  financial  assistance.    The 
recommendation  originally  contained  in 
title  VI  has  been  changed  in  the  House 
and,  if  anything,  the  changes  make  the 
provision  more  obnoxious  than  the  orig- 
inal recommendation.    At  least,  the  orig- 
inal recommendation  provided  that  the 
President  should  provide  the  conditions 
regarding  withholding  of  funds,  and  the 
changes   delegate  the  function   to   the 
countless   bureaus,    agencies,    and   pro- 
grams that  administer  the  grants,  loans, 
and  programs  that  I  have  previously  set 
forth  in  my  remarks.    If  any  one  title 
of  the  bill  can  be  said  to  be  more  obnox- 
ious than   any  other,  this  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  nebulous  authority 
to  the  President  and  executive  branch  of 
the  Grovemment  to  penalize  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  his  whim  and  ca- 
price is  far  and  wide  the  worst  feature 
of  the  bill. 

Title  vn — "Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity"— is  a  provision  that  was  not 
recommended  by  the  President.  This  is 
purely  and  simply  the  old  FEPC  that  was 
originally  recommended  by  the  Truman 
Commission  and  repudiated  out  of  hand 
by  Congress  time  and  time  again.  The 
President  recommended  that  his  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity which  was  established  by  an 
Executive  order,  and  which  is  without 
constitutional  sanction,  be  given  statu- 
tory recognition.  This  Commission  op- 
erates only  in  the  area  of  Government 
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contracts  and  contractors.  The  pres- 
ently proposed  equal  employment  op- 
portunity cuts  across  the  board  and  em- 
braces practically  every  employer  in  the 
United  States,  of  every  kind  and  c  larac- 
ter.  A  Commission  such  as  is  herein 
proposed  will  put  business  and  irdustry 
in  a  Government  straitjacket.  Et  will 
go  further  to  regimentalizing  and  social- 
izing our  free  enterprise  system  th  an  any 
one  single  law  that  has  been  ena;ted  in 
all  history.  It  will  give  to  Government 
bureaucrats  power  to  dominate  ar  ,d  con- 
trol private  hiring,  firing,  and  promotion 
policies.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  before  the  debate  is  over  the  23  odd 
pages  which  it  takes  to  delineate  this 
title  will  be  subjected  to  the  most  Icareful 
and  exact  scrutiny  and  analysis. 

Title  VIII  is  styled:  "Registration  and 
Voting  Statistics."  It  requires  tliat  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  conduct  a  survey 
to  compile  registration  and  voting  sta- 
tistics in  such  geographic  areas  as  may 
be  recommended  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  This,  Mr.  Presiden^.  is  an- 
other boondoggling  project  which  has  no 
practical  value,  and  can  only  result  in 
-  of  this 
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additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
country. 

Title  IX  is  styled:   "Procedure  After 
Removal  in  Civil  Rights  Cases." 
ently.   section   1447   of  title   28 
United  States  Code  provides: 

An  order  remanding  a  case  to  tlie  State 
court  from  which  It  was  removed  l£ 
viewable  on  appeal,  or  otherwise. 

In   numerous   instances   in  Southern 
States   in   recent  times   attempt  have 
been  made  to  remove  cases  involving  bel- 
ligerent minority   action   in  siU-downs, 
sit-ins,    stand-ins.    lie-ins.    anq    other 
forms  of  militant  and  unlawful 
strations  from  the  State  cour 
Federal  courts.   U.S.  district  jud 
fully  reviewing  the  facts  and 
stances  surrounding  the  Individ 
have  remanded  them  to  the  Sta 
from  which  they  were  removed Jbecause 
no    Federal    questions    were    presented. 
Now  the  Department  of  Justice  ^nd  the 
minority  groups  are  dissatisfied  i'ith  the 
uniform  law  that  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  generations.     They  M-ant  an 
exception  made,  and  title  rx  proposes  to 
amend  section  1447  (d)  to  read: 

An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  State 
cotirt  from  which  It  was  removed  1b  not  re- 
viewable on  appeal  or  otherwise,  ex:ept  that 
an  order  remanding  a  case  to  the  St  ate  court 
from  which  It  was  removed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1443  of  this  title  shall  be  reviewable  by 
appeal  or  otherwise. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  section  1443  of 
title  28  deals  solely  and  alone  ^ith  so- 
called  "civil  rights"  cases.  Again,  with- 
out constitutional  authority,  one  class 
is  to  be  denied  due  process  of  law.  and  a 
small  minority  are  to  be  made  Ithe  spe- 
cial wards  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  judiciary  and  given  rights 
and  privileges  that  are  deniel  to  all 
others.  The  purpose  behind  tiis  par- 
ticular title  fittingly  illustrates  t  le  char 
acter  of  this  entire  package  of  lei  ;islation 

Title  X  is  titled:    " Establishment  of 
Community    Relations    Service 
again  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  u  perma- 
nent agency  of   the  U.S.  Gov;rnment, 


with  high  paid  directors  and  officials  and 
a  numerous  staff  of  employees  to  inter- 
fere in  the  life  and  activities  of  the  local 
community  in  providing  "assistance  to 
communities  and  persons  therein  in  re- 
solving disputes,  disagreements,  or  dif- 
ficulties relating  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices based  on  race,  color,  or  national 
origin."  This  would  be  another  agency 
that  would  stir  up  trouble  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  waters  have  been 
roiled  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
It  would  be  stacked  on  top  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission;  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice ;  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare ;  the  FEPC,  and  all  of  these  other 
departments  and  agencies  which  are  sup- 
posed to  concern  themselves  with  these 
so-called  "Federal  civil  rights."  I  won- 
der sometimes,  Mr.  President,  just  how 
ridiculous  we  can  get. 

I  have  herein  briefly  attempted  to  sum- 
marize the  matters  and  things  contained 
in  the  55  pages  of  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  were  opposed  to  the  motion  to 
make  this  bill  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  demanded  that  H.R.  7152  be  referred 
to  a  committee  for  some  consideration 
before  this  body  acted  on  the  measure? 

I  shall  discuss  title  I  of  the  bill  in 
detail.  I  have  just  given  a  summary  of 
each  of  the  titles.  But  I  shall  take  them 
up  now,  title  by  title,  section  by  section, 
and  review  what  in  my  judgment  is  the 
implication  of  each  section.  I  think  the 
bill  as  enacted  will  create  a  dictatorship 
In  the  United  States.  I  think  it  would 
destroy  our  system  of  government.  I 
hope  it  was  not  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  I  think  that  would  be  the  result. 

Many  good  people  are  supporting  this 

bill.    But  I  think  that  they  are  wrong  in 

the  position  which  they  take.   That  is  my 

judgment. 

Trn.E  I 

Title  I  of  H.R.  7152.  styled  "voting 
rights,"  is  now  in  a  different  form  from 
that  which  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  in  his  original  message 
proposing  a  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963." 
The  whereases  or  the  declaratory  lan- 
guage    that    preceded     the    statutory 
amendments   have   been   omitted.    Re- 
gardless of  all  changes  and  deletions  that 
have  been  made,  this  title  in  its  present 
form  is  as  patently  unconstitutional  as 
was  the  original  version  submitted  by 
the  President,  and  as  was  the  literacy 
test  bill  that  was  debated  and  defeated 
in  the  87th  Congress.    As  now  before  us. 
the  present  bill  does  first,  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral   statutory    rebuttable    presumption 
that    a   person   has   sufficient   literacy, 
comprehension,  and  intelligence  to  vote  if 
he  has  completed  the  sixth  grade:  sec- 
ond, provide  technical  requirements  con- 
cerning literacy  tests;  third,  inhibit  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  for  nonpay- 
ment of  poll  tax;  and.  fourth,  provide  for 
Federal    determination    as    to    whether 
errors  or  omission  in  an  application  to 
register  are  material.     The  bill  is  also 
subtly  drawn  in  such  language  as  to  make 
its  terms  applicable  to  State  and  local 
elections,  in  addition  to  elections  involv- 
ing the  office  of  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, presidential  elector,  Member  of  the 


Senate,  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  section  101(c)  the  words  "Federal 
election"  are  defined  as  meaning  any 
general,  special,  or  primary  election  held 
solely  or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing or  selecting  one  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cers previously  described. 

Title  I,  Mr.  President,  in  its  present 
form,  is  basically  as  unconstitutional  as 
was  the  literacy  bill  that  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  in  1962.     In  the  course  of  the 
1962  debate,  time  did  not  permit  me  to 
present  to  the  Senate  an  analysis  of  the 
historical  origins  of  those  provisions  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  which  give  to  the 
States  and  the  States  alone  the  right  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  electors  for 
both  State  and  Federal  offices  and  pro- 
hibit the  usurpation  of  this  power  by  the 
Federal   Government.    The   87th   Con- 
gress, while  failing  to  enact  an  uncon- 
stitutional type  of  literacy  bill,  demon- 
strated that  it  was  its  belief  that  the 
proper  way  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  interfere  with  the  constitutional  prac- 
tices of  the  State  vis-a-vis  elections  was 
by  constitutional  amendment.    This  was 
evidenced  by  the  passage  of  the  antipoll 
tax    amendment    to    the    Constitution, 
which,  while  bitterly  opposed  by  me.  was 
at  least  admitted  to  be  the  constitutional 
way  in  which  Congress  and  the  people 
could  act  to  effect  such  a  result  as  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  in  a  Federal  election. 

But  let  me  now,  Mr.  President,  illus- 
trate what  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evi- 
dence is  available  to  establish  conclu- 
sively and  beyond  peradventure  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  right  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a 
bill  which  in  any  way  prescribes  or  in- 
hibits the  qualifications  of  electors  in  the 

Mr.     President,     nothing     could     be 
clearer  than  the  simple  and  explicit  lan- 
guage of  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  only 
the  States  have  the  right  and  power  un- 
der our  system  of  government  to  fix  and 
determine  the   qualifications  of  voters, 
both   in   State,  county,   and   municipal 
elections,  and  in  elections  involving  the 
President  or  Vice  President  or  a  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate.    The  proposed 
legislation  now  before  us  usurps  and  ar- 
rogates  to   the   National  Legislature   a 
constitutional  prerogative  that  has  been 
fixed  and  vested  in  the  several  States 
since  the  formation  of  the  Union.     In 
this  day  and  time  it  is  both  fashionable 
and  expedient  for  those  who  would  bend, 
break,  and  amend  the  Constitution  with- 
out definitive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
people  by  way  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  try  to  distort  its  meaning  by 
every  interpretation  of  law  and  simple 
reason.    The  language  of  this  document 
means  exactly  the  same  thing  today  that 
it  was  intended  to  mean  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption  by  the  men  and  the  States  that 
prepared  and  promulgated  it.    When  we 
go  back  to  the  origins  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  consider  the  discussions  that 
took  place  in  the  Convention  and  the 
acts  of  the  several  States  in  bringing  the 
Constitution  into  being,  no  one  can  ques- 
tion to  the  slightest  degree  exactly  what 
was  intended  by   the   plain  and  simple 
language  that  is  contained  therein. 
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Section  2.  clause  1.  of  article  I  pro- 
vides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
quallflcations  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lat\ire. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  busy  drafting  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  it  not  true  that  at  all  times  in 
regard  to  the  qualification  of  voters,  they 
were  trying  their  level  best  to  leave  it  to 
the  State  to  say  what  the  qualifications 
should  be? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly  that  was 
the  meaning.  If  the  decisions  had  not 
been  left  to  the  States,  we  would  not  have 
had  a  Constitution. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  A  great  many  of  those 
who  drafted  our  Constitution  had  recent- 
ly come  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
King  George  III.  They  had  been  pun- 
ished in  a  great  many  ways.  They  were 
trying  to  draft  a  Constitution  which 
would  protect  the  Government  against 
centralized  government.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  EL\STLAND.  Certainly.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  was  granted  powers 
which  were  delegated  by  sovereign  States. 
The  Government  was  designed  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  of  those  States, 
to  control  interstate  commerce,  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  of  the  individual 
sovereign  States,  to  adopt  a  uniform  post 
office  system,  to  have  the  power  of  reg- 
ulating bankruptcy,  and  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  the  coinage  of  money. 
Those  are  all  the  powers  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  given.  All  other 
powers  were  reserved  to  the  States.  Af- 
ter taking  that  action  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers wrote  into  the  Constitution  a  pro- 
vision that  all  powers  not  delegated  in 
the  Constitution  were  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  the  Constitu- 
tion is  written,  in  effect  it  states  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  rights  stat- 
ed in  the  Constitution  and  no  further 
rights.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  drafting  the  Con- 
stitution the  representatives  of  the  States 
were  very  careful  in  every  instance  t'l 
leave  to  the  States  all  rights  not  delegat- 
ed in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Surely.  The  Sena- 
tor must  realize  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  tried  to  rest  their  case  on  the 
14th  amendment.  Of  course,  the  amend- 
ment was  never  legally  adopted.  The 
Secretary  of  State  refused  to  certify  it 
But  it  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
it  does  refer  to  State  action  and  State 
action  alone.  However,  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  tried  to  justify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  being  directed  at  the 
individual  under  that  amendment,  when 
the  amendment  itself,  by  its  terms,  ap- 
plies only  to  action  by  a  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.    I  fear  that  many  people 


do  not  understand  the  full  effect  of  the 
bill.  They  do  not  realize  what  would  take 
place  if  the  bill  should  pass.  Not  a  few. 
but  a  great  many  States  rights  are  now 
being  whittled  away.  That  is  one  reason 
why  we  are  at  the  present  time  fighting 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Not  only  are  States 
rights  involved,  but  also  the  rights  of  the 
people  themselves. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  the  bill  is  a  pro- 
vision which  would  establish  an  FEPC. 
Suppose  a  Negro  and  a  white  man  should 
apply  for  the  same  job.  That  has  hap- 
pened, and  is  happening  thousands  of 
times  every  day  in  our  country.  Who 
will  get  the  job? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     The  bill  as  written 

goes  very  far 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Answer  my  ques- 
tion. Who  would  get  that  job  if  there 
were  two  applicants,  one  from  each  of 
the  two  races? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  employer  did 
not  employ  the  colored  man,  he  would  be 
taken  into  the  courts. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  employer 
knows  that  he  would  be  taken  into  court. 
He  will  attempt  to  stay  out  of  court  and 
try  to  keep  some  bureaucrat  off  his  back. 
Therefore,  he  might  give  the  job  to  the 
colored  man  because  of  his  race.  The 
bill  would  set  up  a  preferred  class. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  He  would  not  even 
have  to  go  to  court.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  bill  and  the  way  things  are 
handled  the  case  might  never  reach  the 
courts? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  might  be  handled 
by  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  By  bureaucrats  and 
by  a  number  of  other  people. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  would  be  han- 
dled by  someone  who  would  not  be 
elected  by  the  people.  The  people  of  our 
country  would  have  no  voice  in  choosing 
their  masters.  The  laboring  man  would 
have  a  chain  around  his  neck  if  the  bill 
were  enacted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Then  If  a  case 
should  go  to  the  court,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  could  pick 
the  judge  before  whom  the  case  would 
be  tried.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  that  would  be 
largely  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  can  well  imag- 
ine that  the  judge  who  would  be  picked 
would  be  one  who  would  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  bureaucrats.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  believe  that  is 
largely  true,  yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  bill  would  take 
away  the  rights  of  people  to  have  a  trial 
by  jury. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  and  the  right 
of  a  trial  before  an  unprejudiced  judge. 
Mr.  President,  in  our  country  there 
is  a  drift  that  alarms  me.  Many  Federal 
judges,  as  soon  as  they  are  appointed, 
work  for  promotion.  To  be  promoted 
they  become  "Government  judges." 
They  decide  cases  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  believe  the  Government  wants  them 
decided.  They  do  so  in  order  to  be 
promoted.  I  know  of  judges  who  are 
members  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
who  are  active  candidates  for  the  Su- 


preme Court.  They  would  do  anything 
that  they  might  be  told  to  do  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  shall  not 
name  them,  but  I  could  name  them.  I 
know  one  who  made  the  statement  when 
he  was  under  the  infiuence  of  alcohol 
that  he  would  like  to  go  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  should  be  some  procedure 
under  which  judges  like  that  could  be 
removed  from  the  bench.  One  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  a  free  man  in  a 
free  country  is  to  have  his  case  tried  be- 
fore a  judge  who  will  give  him  a  square 
deal  and  who  will  not  be  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  promote  himself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  same  statement 
would  be  true  in  regard  to  district  judges 
who  wished  to  be  promoted  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Some  of  them  do; 
some  of  them  do  not.  I  know  some  dis- 
trict judges  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals.  But  many  of 
them  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  would  be  very  proud  to  have 
to  try  one  of  its  cases  before  a  judge  who 
is  seeking  to  be  made  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  judge. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  a  judge  of 
that  temperament,  desiring  to  be  pro- 
moted, give  defendants,  or  whoever 
might  be  the  litigants,  a  fair  trial  when 
the  Government  would  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  I  do  not  thirik 
such  a  judge  would  give  anyone  a  fair 
trial.  He  would  do  what  he  might  think 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
desired  him  to  do.    That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  commend  him  for 
what  he  has  said.  If  every  Senator  would 
read  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  would  then 
make  up  his  own  mind,  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  not  pass. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  my  friend. 
The  language  to  which  I  referred  was 
not  adopted  without  serious  study  and 
consideration.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  section  4.  clause  1  of  the  same  article, 
which  provides: 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

Since  both  section  2  and  section  4  were 
often  discussed  together  in  their  context 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  ratify- 
ing States,  they  will  be  discussed  herein 
together.  These  are  the  only  sections  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  was  drafted  which 
relate  in  any  manner  or  form  to  either 
the  qualifications  of  electors  or  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections. 
A  discussion  of  the  clause.  "Electors  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature"  occurs  m 
notes  of  Rufus  King,  taken  in  the  Fed- 
eral Convention.  He  reports  that  Morris 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  clause  and  to 
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leave  it  to  the  State  legislatures  t  o  estab- 
lish the  qualifications  of  the  electors  and 
elected,  or  to  add  a  clause  giving  to  the 
National  Legislature  powers  to  f.lter  the 
qualifications.    Ellsworth  replied  that 

If  the  Legislature  [Congress]  can  alter  the 
qualifications,    they    may    disqualify    three 
fourths,  or  a  greater  proportion  of  the  elec- 
tors— this  would  go  far  to  create  ar|stocracy 

He  added  that: 

This  clause  Is  safe  as  It  stands — tie  States 
have  staked  their  liberties  on  the  Qualifica- 
tions which  we  have  proposed  to 
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The  balance  of  the  notes  on 
ticular   issue   are   interesting 
exactly  what  the  members  of 
vention  had  in  mind  as  to  whajt 
be  voter  qualifications 

It  Is  urged  that  to  confine  the 
suffrage  to  the  freeholders  Is  a  s"' 
the  creation  of  an  aristocracy, 
be  true.    We  are  safe  by  trusting 
of  the  soil:  and  It  will  not  be  un 
do  so,  for  the  freeholders  are  the 
merous  of  the  cIblss.    Not  from 
but  from  those  who  are  not 
governments  have  been  endangered 
holds  are  by  our  laws  of  Inheritance 
among  the  children  of  the  deceased 
be  parcelled  out  among  all  the  v 
of  the  State;  the  merchants  and 
may  become  freeholders;  and 
so,   they  are   electors   of   the 
tures,    who    appoint    the    Senator^ 
United  SUtes. 

Ellsworth  replied  with  a  question: 
Why  confine  the  right  of  sufTra^  to  free- 
holders? 

Then  he  said: 

The  rule  should  be  that  he  wlo  pays  Is 
governed,  should  be  an  ESector.  Mrtue  and 
talents  are  not  confined  to  the  fieeholders. 
and  we  ought  not  to  exclude  theni 

Morris  advanced  an  idea  tliat  does 
sound  odd  in  this  day  and  time.   He  said : 

I  disregard  sounds  and  am  not  alarmed 
with  the  word  aristocracy,  but  I  dread  the 
thing  and  will  oppose  It.  and  for  Ails  reason 
I  think  that  I  shall  oppose  this  Co  nstltutlon 
because  It  will  establish  an  aristocracy. 
There  cannot  be  an  aristocracy  of  1  reeholders 
If  they  all  are  electors.  But  the:e  will  be, 
when  a  great  and  rich  man  can 
poor  dependents  to  vote  In  our  (slectlons — 
unless  you  establish  a  quallflcatioa  of  prop- 
erty, we  shall  have  an  aristocracy.    "  '—"■  **" 


Limit  the 


right  of  suffrage  to  freeholders,  snd  It  will 
not  be  unpopular,  because  nlnel-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  freeholders. 

Mason  challenged  Morris'  id  ;as  in  re- 
gard to  freeholders  in  this  language: 

Every  one  who  is  of  full  age  and  can  give 
evidence  of  his  common  Interest  li  i  the  com- 
munity should  be  an  elector.  Bj  this  rule, 
freeholders  alone  have  not  this  cdmmon  In 
terest.  The  father  of  a  family,  v  ho  has  no 
freehold,  has  this  Interest.  When  he  Is  dead 
his  children  will  remain.  This  1^  a  natxxral 
Interest  or  bond  which  binds  m^n  to  their 
country — lands  are  but  an  artificial  tie.  The 
Idea  of  counting  freeholders  £is  tt  e  true  and 
only  persons  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage 
should  be  confided  is  an  English  prejudice. 
In  England,  a  twig  and  turf  are  t  le  electors. 

Madison   then   challenged   Mason   in 
this  language: 

I  am  in  favor  of  entrusting  tte 
suffrage  to  freeholders  only.    It 
that  we  are  governed  by  English 
The   Knights   of   the  Shires   are 
freeholders,  but  the  members  ol 
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and  boroughs  are  elected  by  freemen  with- 
out freeholds,  and  who  have  as  small  prop- 
erty as  the  electors  of  any  other  country. 
Where  Is  the  crown  Infiuence  seen,  where  is 
corruption  In  the  elections  practiced — not 
in  the  counties,  but  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs. 

Franklin  then  entered  the  debate 
against  depositing  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  freeholders  with  these  comments : 

I  am  afraid  that  by  depositing  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  freeholders  exclusively  we 
shall  Injure  the  lower  class  of  freemen.    This 
class  possess  hardy  virtues  and  great  integ- 
rity.    The   revolutionary   war   is   a   glorious 
testimony  in  favor  of  Plebeian  Virtue — oxir 
military  and  naval  men  are  sensible  of  this 
truth.     I  myself  know  that  ovir  Seamen  who 
were   prisoners   in   England   refused   all   the 
allurements  that  were  made  use  of.  to  draw 
from    their    allegiance    to    their    country — 
threatened    with    ignominious   halters,   they 
still  refused.     This  was  not  the  case  with 
the   English   Seamen,   who,   on   being   made 
prisoners  entered  into  the  American  Service 
and  pointed  out  where  other  prisoners  could 
be  made — and  this  arose  from  a  plain  cause. 
The  Americans  were  all   free   and  equal  to 
any    of    their    fellow    citizens — the    English 
Seamen  were  not  so.    In  ancient  times  every 
free  man  was  an  elector,  but  afterwards  Eng- 
land made  a  law  which  required  that  every 
elector   should    be    a    freeholder.     This    law 
related  to  the  county  elections — the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  residue  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants felt  themselves  disgraced,   and  In   the 
next  Parliament  a  law  was  made,  authoriz- 
ing the  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  fix  the  price  of 
labour  and  to  compel  persons  who  were  not 
freeholders  to  labour  for  those  who  were,  at 
a  stated  rate,  or  to  be  put  in  prison  as  Idle 
vagabonds.     Prom  this  period  the  common 
people  of   England   lost   a   great  portion   of 
attachment  to  their  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  without  its  counting  as  one 
speech  against  the  bill.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inoitye  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  matter  of  retaining  the  right  in  the 
States  to  fix  voter  qualifications  was  an 
issue  that  was  debated  for  quite  some 
time  at  Philadelphia;  and  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  States  retained  the  right  to 
fix  voter  qualifications,  the  Constitution 
never  would  have  been  adopted? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true;  the 
Constitution  never  would  have  been 
adopted.  The  whole  basis  of  our  Con- 
stitution was  that  that  power  shall  re- 
side in  the  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator's  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  in  which  elections 
were  conducted  in  England  interested 
me.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  colonial 
days  the  Colonies  were  very  jealous 
about  retaining  to  themselves  the  power 
to  determine  who  should  vote,  and  who 
should  not  vote? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  English 
law  as  the  right  to  vote.  There  is  no 
right  to  vote.  Never  in  English  juris- 
prudence has  there  been  the  right  to 
vote.  It  is  a  privilege  which  is  conferred 
by  the  state. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  fa- 
miliar with  any  case  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  which 
held  that  the  right  to  set  voter  qualifi- 
cations rested  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Does  the  Senator  know  of  any 
decision? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  I  do  not  believe  the  Court  has  ever 
ruled  that  it  did. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  on  many  oc- 
casions that  the  right  to  fix  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  was  in  the  States.  Does 
the  Senator  know  how  any  good  lawyer 
could  read  title  I  of  the  present  bill  and 
not  conclude  that  this  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  fix  qualifications, 
especially  when  it  is  provided  that  no 
person  acting  under  color  of  law  shall 
employ  any  literacy  test  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  any  Federal  election 
unless  such  test  is  administered  to  each 
individual  wholly  in  writing? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  a  clear  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  State  law 
might  provide  for  a  literacy  test  and 
that  it  should  be  administered  orally. 
If  the  bill  were  to  pass  and  it  should  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  con- 
stitutional, the  test  would  have  to  be  in 
writing. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  not  the  same 
thing  true  of  that  part  of  title  I  which 
would  make  a  sixth  grade  education  suf- 
ficient qualification  where  State  law  pro- 
vides for  a  literacy  test. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  Congress  setting  the 
voter  qualifications. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  time  and  again  on  this  question. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  Guinn  v.  The  United 
States,  238  U.S.  347,  1915  which  was  de- 
cided in  1915.  That  case  involved  the 
prosecution  of  election  officials  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  who  were  charged 
with  a  conspiracy  unlawfully  to  deprive 
Negro  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race  and  color. 

After  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to 
the  Union,  it  changed  its  constitution  to 
include  a  "grandfather  clause."  The 
amendment  set  out  two  requirements. 
The  first  was  a  provision  that  no  person 
would  be  registered  to  vote  unless  he  was 
able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
The  second  provision  was  that  no  per- 
son would  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
if  on  January  1.  1866,  and  prior  there- 
to, he  could  have  voted  even  though  he 
presently  did  not  have  the  ability  to 
read  and  write.  This  provision  obvious- 
ly was  aimed  at  Negroes  who  were  not 
legally  able  to  vote  as  of  January  1.  1866. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  15th 
amendment  does  not  take  away  from 
the  States  the  power  over  suffrage,  but 
does  restrict  the  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  States  to  abridge  or  deny 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
This  case  held  unequivocally  that  the 
establishment  of  voter  qualifications  is 
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a  prerogative  of  the  States;  and  that  the 
.same  decision  has  been  cited  time  and 
again. 

The  Court  went  further,  saying  that 
the  establishment  of  a  literacy  test  is  an 
exercise  of  a  lawful  power  vested  in  the 
States  and  not  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

In  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S. 
299,  1941,  it  was  held  in  effect  that  the 
right  to  fix  qualifications  is  in  the 
States. 

Another  case  in  point  arising  in  North 
Carolina  was  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Elections,  260  U.S.  45, 
1959.  The  Negro  plaintiff  sued  to  have 
the  provision  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
stitution prescribing  literacy  tests  for 
voters  declared  unconstitutional.  She 
had  applied  for  registration  as  a  voter 
and  refused  to  submit  to  a  literacy  test 
as  required  by  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
stitution and  statute.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State  may 
apply  a  literacy  test  to  all  voters,  consist- 
ent with  the  14th  and  17th  amendments. 
It  said  that  States  have  long  been  held 
to  have  broad  powers  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  right  of  suf- 
frage may  be  exercised,  and  that  there 
is  wide  scope  for  the  State's  right  to  exer- 
cise its  jurisdiction. 

In  this  case.  I  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  that  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  Guinn  against  United  States,  to  which 
I  referred  a  moment  ago,  was  again  men- 
tioned, in  which  it  was  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  the  right  to  fix  qualifications 
for  voters  is  in  the  States. 

In  the  Lassiter  case,  the  Court,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  said: 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  Its  jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age.  previous  criminal  record 
(Davis  v.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333.  345-347^  are 
obvious  examples  indicating  factors  which 
a  State  may  take  Into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  voters.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote 
Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and  Il- 
literacy are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color,  and 
sex,  as  reports  around  the  world  show. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  familiar  with  the  report  that 
was  made  during  the  53d  Congress, 
wherein  conditions  became  so  bad  in  the 
conduct  of  elections  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Congress  to  study 
the  Reconstruction  election  laws  with  a 
view  to  determining  their  effect.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  acts  were  aimed  at 
the  South,  but  violations  of  the  act  were 
found  to  exist  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out, 
there  was  so  much  fraud  practiced  there 
that  the  committee  investigated  and  rec- 
ommended repeal.  The  committee  pre- 
pared a  bill  which  actually  repealed  sec- 
tions of  the  Reconstruction  laws  dealing 
with  Federal  control  of  elections  that 
were  adopted  soon  after  the  War  Between 
the  States.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    lam. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  report,  there 
was  a  question  with  respect  to  another 
article  of  the  Constitution,  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  as  to  whether  it  gave  to  Congress 
the  right  to  fix  qualifications. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    It  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  I  should 
like  to  read 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  English  lan- 
guage does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Exactly. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  issue  is  very 
simple.  To  begin  with,  there  were  13 
sovereign  States  which  won  their  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain.  They 
stretched  from  New  England  down 
through  the  State  of  Georgia.  They 
were  sovereign  in  every  respect.  They 
were  small,  and  they  desired  a  limited 
Union. 

They  had  every  power  that  every  other 
sovereign  State  had.  They  had  their  own 
army.  They  had  their  own  postal  serv- 
ice. Each  had  its  own  medium  of  ex- 
change. Each  conducted  its  own  foreign 
policy.  They  called  a  convention  in 
Philadelphia  and  they  agreed  to  delegate 
to  the  Federal  Government  certain  pow- 
ers. I  stated  this  earlier  in  the  debate. 
They  delegated  certain  limited  powers. 
What  were  those  powers?  One  was  the 
power  to  conduct  the  common  defense. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  over  the  burden  of  defending 
the  country.  Then  there  was  the  power 
to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
States.  There  was  also  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  If  the 
commerce  clatuse  were  interpreted  as  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  desire  to  apply  it, 
we  would  have  a  dictatorship  in  this 
country.  The  Federal  Grovemment  took 
over  the  money  system. 

Then  it  was  provided  that  all  the  pow- 
ers that  were  not  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  reserved  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people.  Then  some 
amendments  were  added  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  prohibit  slavery,  and  other 
things. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  has  raised  the  question,  as  I  re- 
call, many  States  refused  \o  ratify  the 
Constitution  unless  they  were  assured 
that  amendments  would  be  offered  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
States.    This  was  done  by  Madison. 

That  was  the  reason  why  the  first  10 
amendments  were  adopted.  It  was  on 
the  promise  that  if  the  States  ratified  the 
Constitution  as  drafted  in  Philadelphia 
the  first  10  amendments  would  be  pro- 
posed and  submitted  to  the  people. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  To  make  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  begin 
to  meddle  in  their  affairs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  was  about  to 
bring  that  out.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  report. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  that  it  will  not 
count  as  a  second  speech  when  I  resume 

my  speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  read  from  the 
report: 

The  power  Is  sought  In  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  article  1  of  the  Constitution,  which 
Is   as  follows: 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations  except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators." 

We  shall  Invoke  the  simple  method  of 
construction  laid  down  by  the  writers,  of 
seeking  first,  from  the  words  themsleves, 
their  intrinsic  meaning,  and  then  Invite 
the  testimony  of  those  who  made  them  as  to 
their  meaning  and  their  intent  In  making 
them,  and  finally,  the  construction  put  upon 
them  by  Congress  itself  and  recognized  au- 
thors on  the  Constitution. 

We  notice,  first,  that  "the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections,  etc.,  is  pri- 
marily confided  to"  the  legislature  of  each 
State;  secondarily,  it  is  given  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  language  itself  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  clauses  show  this : 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner,  etc.,  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  of  each  State. 

"But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  at  any  time 
make  or  alter,  etc." 

The  first  is  original  and  primary,  the  sec- 
ond is  permissive  and  contingent.  The  leg- 
islatures and  Congress  cannot  both  have 
original  and  primary  power  to  act  on  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  con- 
flict would  never  have  been  sanctioned.  Nor 
can  we  b«lleve  that  the  men  who  draughted 
this  section  Intended  to  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  In  the  Constitution  In  granting 
to  two  distinct  and  separate  authorities  co- 
equal power  over  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  time.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  greater 
absurdity  than  the  grant  of  plenary  power  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  In  the  first 
clause  of  the  section,  only  to  be  abrogated 
and  annulled  In  the  second  clause  of  the 
same  section. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  intelligence 
which  framed  that  great  instrimient,  care- 
ful In  avoiding  any  conflicts  that  would  prob- 
ably arise  between  the  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities (for  that  hour  was  resonant  with 
Jealousies  of  power),  deliberately  placed  this 
power  into  two  distinct  hands  to  be  exercised, 
it  may  be,  at  the  same  time  and  in  different 
ways;  and  it  is  equally  Improbable  that  the 
power  given  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  as 
the  authority  best  suited  In  the  minds  of  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution,  to  provide  "the 
times,  manner,  and  places  of  holding,  etc.," 
was  Intended,  without  reason  or  cause,  to  be 
taken  from  them  and  arbitrarily  assumed  by 
Congress;  and  that,  too,  when  there  had  been 
no  failure  on  the  parts  of  the  States  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  machinery  and  no  im- 
propriety in  the  machinery  provided. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  obvloxis 
and  plain  meaning  of  the  section  under  dis- 
cussion is  that  the  legislature  of  each  State 
should  have  the  primary  authority  to  pre- 
scribe "the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections,  etc.,"  and  that  Congress 
should  have  such  power  ultimately.  When? 
For  what  cause?  What  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  States  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  forfeiture  of  this  right  in 
the  legislatures  of  each?  This  section  and 
the  Constitution  are  silent  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  the  history  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  contemporaneous 
evidence  of  those  who  made  it  supply  the 
answers. 

Of  the  Original  Thirteen  States  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  seven  were  out- 
spoken on  the  subject,  while  in  some  of  the 
others  there  was  likewise  a  strong  sentiment 
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talning  this  and  other  sections. 
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As  the  Senator  knows,  some  leg 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  claim 
der  the  language  of  article  I, 
Congress  has  the  right  to  fix  qua 
tions.  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,   ' 
port  indicates  quite  clearly  that 
ing  of  the  times,  places,  and  mai 
plies  only  to  voting,  and  not  to  the 
fication  of  the  voter.    Does  the  "^ 
from  Mississippi  agree? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  agree.    I 
ate  the  statement  the  Senator  has 
To  give  Congress  the  power  to  fix 
ifications  of  voters  would  require 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  English  " 
That  is  the  only  legal  way^n  w 
could    be    done.      Or    the 
would  have  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    There  is  no 
tion  about  that. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President 
sume  my  speech 

The  next  morning  the  debate 
became  section  2,  clause  1  of  ar 
continued  with  a  defense  of  the 
tion  of  leaving  to  the  several  ~ 
right  and  power  to  prescribe  the 
cations  for  electors.    Gorham  said 

The  qualifications  (being  such  as 
eral  Stat«s  prescribe  for  electors  of  tl 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature 
well.     Gentlemen  are  In  error,  who   i 
the  electors  of  cities  may  not  be  tru£  : 
England    the    members    chosen    In 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  are  as  Indepi 
the  members  of  the  counties  of  England 
Crown  has  little  or  no  Influence  In 
tions.  but  has  great  Influence  In 
where  the  votes  of  freeholders  are 
and  sold.     There  is  no  risk  In  allov^lng 
merchants    and    mechanics    to    be 
they  have  been  so  time  immemorial 
country  and  in  England.    We  must 
regard  the  habits,  usages  and 
the  people.     Propose  a  window  law 
England  and  you  would  offend  the 
proposed  a  poor  tax  in  old  England. 
wotUd  in  like  manner  offend  the  pec  pie 
if  you  exclude  merchants  and  mechar  ics 
the  list  of  electors  you  will  offend  th  sm 

The  McHenry  Papers  on  the  Pederal 
Convention  of  1787  also  cover  th^  debate 
of  August  7  and  August  8  on  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors.  He  mentians  the 
remarks  of  Dickinson,  Morrs.  and 
Franklin  in  substantially  the  sane  Ian 
guage  that  they  were  discussed  and  re- 
ported in  the  notes  of  Ruf us  Kin ',.  Ells- 
worth was  right,  and  the  clause  was 
adopted  into  the  Constitution  a^  it  was 
discussed  when  he  said: 

This  clause  is  safe  as  it  stands — tl  le  States 
have  staked  their  liberties  on  the  (ualiflca- 
tions  which  we  have  proposed  to  confirm. 

t  le 
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con-     have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional  regula- 
tion of  the  Congress,  would  have  been  im- 
proper for  the  reason  Just  mentioned.     To 
have  submitted  it  to  the  legislative  discre- 
tion of  the  States,  would  have  been  improper 
for  the  same  reason;  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  it  would  have  rendered  too  de- 
pendent   on    the    State    goverrunents    that 
branch   of   the   Pederal   Government   which 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone. 
To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications 
in  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule, 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory 
to  some  of  the  States  as  it  would  have  been 
difficult   to   the  convention.     The  provision 
made  by  the  convention  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  the  best  that  lay  within  their  option. 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State,  because 
it   is   conformable    to  the   standard   already 
established,  or  which  may  be  established,  by 
the  State  Itself.    It  will  be  safe  to  the  United 
States,  because,  being  fixed  by  the  State  con- 
stitutions, it  is  not  alterable  by  the  State 
governments,  and  it  cannot  be  feared  that 
the  people  of  the  States  will  alter  this  part 
of  their  constitutions  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  abridge  the  rights  secvued  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  be  more  simple  or  clearer  than 
this  plain  unvarnished  statement  by 
Hamilton  or  Madison  as  to  why  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  chose  to  and  did 
leave  the  matter  of  the  qualifications  of 
voters  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  province 
of  the  several  States.  What  was  said 
above  is  as  true  today  of  section  2  of 
article  I  as  it  was  when  it  was  written. 
The  proposed  legislation  violates  this  un- 
varnished statement  of  constitutional  in- 
tent and  meaning.  In  the  Federalist  No. 
57,  either  Hamilton  or  Madison  poses 
this  question: 

Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the  Federal 
representatives?  Not  the  rich,  more  than 
the  poor;  not  the  learned,  more  than  the  ig- 
norant; not  the  haughty  heirs  of  distin- 
guished names,  more  than  the  humble  sons 
of  obscurity  and  unpropitlous  fortune.  The 
electors  are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  to  be  the 
same  who  exercise  the  right  In  every  State  of 
electing  the  corresponding  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State. 
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Hamilton  and  Madison  had 
task  of  selling  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  people.    The 
ist  Papers  were  mostly  written 
and  1788.    In  the  Federalist  Nc 
subject  for  discussion  was  the 
tion   of   the   electors   and   the 
Either  Hamilton  or  Madison  sai( 


Those  of  the  former  are  to  be 
with  those  of  the  electors  of  the 
merous  branch  of  the  State  legislat  Jr- 
definition  of   the   right   of   suffrag^ 
Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
republican  government.     It  was 
on  the  convention,  therefore,  to 
establish  this  right  in  the  Constitution 
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As  to  article  I,  section  4,  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution,  Hamilton  discusses  it  at 
length  in  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  59. 
He  says: 

It  is  in  these  words:  "The  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the 
Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or 
alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  Senators."  This  provision  has 
not  only  been  declaimed  against  by  those 
who  condemn  the  Constitution  in  the  gross; 
but  it  has  been  censured  by  those  who  have 
objected  with  less  latitude  and  greater  mod- 
eration; and.  In  one  Instance,  It  has  been 
thought  exceptionable  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  every 
other  part  of  the  system. 

I  am  greatly  mistaken,  notwithstanding.  If 
there  be  anv  article  In  the  whole  plan  more 
completely  "defensible  than  this.  Its  pro- 
priety rests  upon  the  evidence  of  this  plain 
proposition,  that  every  government  ought  to 
contain  in  Itself  the  names  of  Its  own  pres- 
ervation. Every  Just  reasoner  will,  at  first 
sight,  approve  an  adherence  to  this  rule.  In 
the  work  of  the  convention;  and  will  dis- 
approve every  deviation  from  it  which  may 
not  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  incorporating  into  the  work  some 
particular  Ingredient,  with  which  a  rigid 
conformity    to    the    rule    was    Incompatible. 


Even  in  this  case,  though  he  may  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity,  yet  he  wUl  not  cease  to  re- 
gard and  to  regret  a  departure  from  so  funda- 
mental a  principle,  as  a  portion  of  imperfec- 
tion m  the  system  which  may  prove  the  seed 
of   future   weakness,   and   perhaps   anarchy. 

He  then,  at  great  length,  defends  the 
insertion  of  this  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  Paper  No.  60, 
he  says : 

As  to  the  Senate,  It  is  impossible  that  any 
regulation  of  "time  and  manner,"  which  is 
all  that  is  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
National  Government  in  respect  to  that  body, 
can  affect  the  spirit  which  will  direct  the 
choice  of  its  members. 

He  adds  later: 

Its  ( Congress' 1  authority  would  be  ex- 
pressly restricted  to  the  regulation  of  the 
times,  the  places,  the  manner  of  elections. 
The  qualifications  of  the  persons  who  may 
choose  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been  remarked 
upon  other  occasions,  are  defined  and  fixed 
in  the  Constitution,  and  are  unalterable  by 
the  legislature. 

Hamilton  here  states  categorically 
that  this  Senate  has  no  right  by  a  leg- 
islative act  to  establish  or  restrict  a 
qualification  for  a  voter  in  a  national 
election. 

Despite  the  assurances  of  Hamilton 
and  Madison,  the  possibility  of  regulat- 
ing the  internal  affairs  of  the  States  by 
the  utilization  of  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  clause  created  a  storm  of  dis- 
sention  and  discussion  among  the  States 
that  were  called  upon  to  ratify  and 
adopt  the  Constitution.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  resolution  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  contained  this  language: 

Thirdly,  that  Congress  do  not  exercise  the 
powers  vested  in  them  by  the  fourth  section 
of  the  first  article,  but  In  cases  when  a  State 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regula- 
tions therein  mentioned  or  shall  make  regu- 
lations subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  a  free  and  equal  representation  in  Con- 
gress  agreeably    to   the    Constitution. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  placed  in 
its  resolution  of  ratification  this  lan- 
guage : 

And  whereas  It  Is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  several 
States,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  under 
the  operations  of  a  general  government  that 
the  right  of  prescribing  the  manner,  time, 
and  places  of  holding  the  elections  to  the 
Federal  legislature,  should  be  forever  in- 
separably annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  States.  This  convention  doth  de- 
clare that  the  same  ought  to  remain  to  all 
posterity  a  perpetual  and  fundamental  right 
in  the  local,  exclusive  of  the  Interference  of 
the  General  Government  except  In  cases 
where  the  legislatures  of  the  States  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  and  fulfill  the 
same  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
Constitution. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  em- 
ployed this  language  in  its  resolution  of 
adoption: 

Thirdly,  that  Congress  do  not  exercise  the 
powers  vested  In  them,  by  the  fourth  section 
of  the  first  article,  but  in  cases  when  a  State 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regula- 
tions therein  mentioned,  or  shall  make  reg- 
ulations subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  free  and  equal  representation  In 
Congress.  Nor  shall  Congress  In  any  case 
make  regulations  contrary  to  a  free  and 
equal  representation. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  in  its  Videlicet 
to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  sug- 
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gested  certain  amendments  to  the  body 
of  the  Constitution,  the  16th  of  these 
being: 

That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify  or 
interfere  in  the  times,  places,  or  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives or  either  of  them,  except  when  the 
legislature  of  any  State  shall  neglect,  refuse 
or  be  dLsabled  by  invasion  or  rebellion  to  pre- 
scribe the  same. 

The  convention  held  in  the  State  of 
New  York  adopted  this  language: 

That  the  Congress  will  not  make  or  alter 
any  Regulation  In  this  State  respecting  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  or  Representatives  unless 
the  leglslatvu-e  of  this  State  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the 
purpose,  or  from  any  circumstances  be  in- 
capable of  making  the  same,  and  that  In 
those  cases  such  power  will  only  be  exercised 
until  the  legislature  of  this  State  shall  make 
provision  in  the  premises. 

In  view  of  the  plain  language  of  section 
1,  article  I.  and  the  above  action  taken 
by  the  ratifying  convention  of  the  State 
of  New  York  concerning  section  4  of  ar- 
ticle I.  it  is  interesting  to  consider  here 
colloquys  which  took  place  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  hearings  were 
there  held  on  the  proposed  literacy  bill 
in  the  87th  Congress.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  was  being 
interrogated  by  the  committee,  and  re- 
plied in  response  to  a  question  that : 

Under  the  15th  amendment,  we  have  a  re- 
spyonsibility  and  a  requirement,  the  Federal 
Government  and  Congress,  to  Insure  that 
everybody  has  the  right  to  vote  and  is  not 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  their 
color. 

We  have  found,  and  Congress  must  find, 
that  individuals  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  their  color.  We  have 
found  that  in  oiu-  own  investigations  and  In 
our  own  studies  of  the  method  that  has  been 
used  In  the  literacy  test.  And,  therefore,  it 
is  incximbent  upon  Congress  to  pass  some 
legislation  to  Insure  that  that  ends. 

What  we  have  suggested  and  recommended 
is  that  where  these  literacy  tests  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  a  person  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  his  color,  that  a  per- 
son should  be  considered  literate  if  he  has 
completed  a  sixth  grade  education.  But  the 
States  still  can  establish  any  qualifications 
they  want  themselves. 

The  Attorney  General  is  here  referring 
to  the  15th  amendment  and  its  prohibi- 
tion against  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  A  few 
pages  later  in  his  testimony,  a  discus- 
sion arises  in  regard  to  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
To  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  known 
or  been  advised  that  Spanish-speaking 
people  are,  per  se,  members  of  a  colored 
race,  particularly  the  one  identified  with 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
At  page  64,  he  concluded  with  this  state- 
ment: 

In  my  Judgment,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  depriving  many  thousands 
of  these  Spanish-speaking  Americans  of  their 
franchise. 

Then  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  interrupts  and  says: 

Let  me  make  this  observation  at  that 
point,  since  I  come  from  New  York. 

We  have  a  very  unique  situation  there. 
New   York    State   laws   require    that   voters 


be  able  to  read  and  write  English.  Although 
literacy  in  English  is  a  U.S.  citizenship 
naturalization  requirement.  Puerto  Rlcans 
were  granted  full  American  citizenship  in 
1917,  and  left  by  Congress  to  choose  English 
or  retain  Spanish  as  their  official  language. 

The  Islanders  chose  Spanish.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  English  requirement  pre- 
vented about  200,000  Puerto- Rlcans  living  In 
New  York  from  voting  In  1961.  The  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  has  held  the  law 
of  New  York  State  to  be  constitutional. 
Steps  have  been  taken  In  my  State  to  amend 
the  State  constitution.  Although  It  is  a 
rather  complicated  process,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  amend  the  State  constitution  to 
allow  Puerto  Rlcans  literate  in  Spanish  to 
vote  based  upon  the  premise  that  the  Span- 
ish-language newspapers  in  New  York  give 
them  sufficient  election  information. 

Now,  if  Spanish  has  been  selected  as  the 
language  of  Puerto  Rico,  from  whence 
Puerto  Rlcans  come  to  N»w  York,  they  are 
not  likely  to  know  English.  They  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

New  York  Is  endeavoring  to  change  that. 
But  that  takes  some  time.  Therefore,  some 
legislation  of  this  sort  would  be  extremely 
worthwhile,  particularly  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  so  that  these  Puerto  Rlcans  wouldn't 
be  continually  placed  in  a  position  of  second- 
class  voters  and  not  being  able  to  vote  un- 
less they  know  English. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  State  of  New 
York  requires  that,  as  a  qualification  and 
prerequisite  for  voting,  a  citizen  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage, it  has  a  perfectly  clear  and  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  such  a  require- 
ment, and  any  proposed  Federal  law  that 
would  tell  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  they  could  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  silffrage 
is  so  patently  unconstitutional  that  it 
does  not  even  merit  discussion.  How 
the  State  of  New  York  felt  about  this 
constitutional  issue  is  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly demonstrated  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  that  State 
as  a  condition  of  its  entry  into  the  Union 
vmder  the  Constitution.  What  they  ex- 
pressed in  1788  is  valid  and  true  as  con- 
stitutional doctrine  in  1962,  and  on  this 
issue  there  can  be  no  remote  connection 
with  any  language  contained  in  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Here  is  a  simple  matter 
of  whether  a  requirement  that  one  read, 
write  or  speak  the  Enghsh  language,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  can  be  made  by  a 
State  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege  of  suffrage.  The  State  of 
New  York  has  this  power  and  right,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  can  take  it  away  from 
them. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  in  its 
ratification  resolution  suggested  that  this 
language  be  placed  in  the  Constitution: 

That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or 
Interfere  in  the  times,  places,  or  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, or  either  of  them,  except  when 
the  legislature  of  any  State  shall  neglect, 
refuse,  or  be  disabled  by  Invasion  or  rebel- 
lion, to  prescribe  the  same. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  recom- 
mended this  language: 

That  the  Congress  will  not  make  or  alter 
any  regulation  in  this  State,  respecting  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  or  Representatives,  unless 


the  legislature  of  this  State  shall  neglect,  or 
refuse  to  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the 
purpose,  or  from  any  circumstance  be  in- 
capable of  making  the  same;  and  that,  in 
those  cases,  such  power  will  only  be  exer- 
cised until  the  legislature  of  this  State  shall 
make  provision  In  the  premises. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  resolution  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
appears  in  the  compilation  of  papers  on 
the  formation  of  the  Union  does  not  con- 
tain language  in  regard  to  section  4  of 
article  1,  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  23,  1911,  contains  the  statement 
that  Pennsylvania,  in  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution, provided: 

That  Congress  shall  not  have  the  power  to 
make  or  alter  regulations  concerning  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  electing  Senators 
and  Representatives,  except  in  case  of  neglect 
or  refusal  by  the  State  to  make  regulations 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  only  for  such  time 
as  such  neglect  or  refusal  shall  continue. 

Mr.  President,  this  contemporary  his- 
tory as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
sections  of  the  Constitution  here  under 
discussion  is  so  clear  and  explicit  that 
it  should  convince  the  mind  of  any  rea- 
sonable man  that  nothing  in  the  body  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  was  originally 
drafted  can  lend  any  credence  to  an  argu- 
ment that  this  Congress  has  any  right  or 
power  to  tamper  with  either  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  as  they  are  fixed  by 
the  several  States — regardless  of  what 
they  may  be — or  to  concern  itself  with 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding 
such  elections,  unless  there  is  some  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  where  a  State 
either  refuses  or  is  unable  to  act  in  the 
premises. 

The  people  were  quite  reluctant  to 
ratify  the  Constitution.  The  people  were 
so  zealous  to  retain  their  freedom  from 
an  all-powerful  central  government  and 
to  keep  that  government  from  being  all- 
powerful  that  there  was  great  reluctance 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  even  with 
language  to  provide  for  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections.  Such 
a  provision  was  placed  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  certain  that  States  would 
hold  elections  to  elect  Members  of  the 
Congress,  so  that  Congress  could  func- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  dry  up. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  present  dis- 
course, I  wish  to  ignore  for  a  moment 
any  mention  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  direct  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
a  well-settled  rule  of  both  statutory  and 
constitutional  law.    The  rule  provides: 

Amendments  to  constitutions  or  statutes 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  had  been 
parts  of  the  original  Instruments,  but  are 
considered  rather  in  the  nature  of  codicils  or 
second  instruments,  altering  or  rescinding 
the  originals  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  in  conflict,  and,  of  course,  are  to  be 
treated  as  having  a  force  superior  to  the 
originals  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict.  If 
a  constitutional  amendment  does  riot  in 
terms  expressly  repeal  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision, yet  it  covers  the  same  subject  pro- 
vided for  in  such  provision,  the  amendment 
will  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  it  and 
as  suspending  it. 

With  this  rule  of  constitutional  con- 
struction in  mind,  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  17th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United.  States. 
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which  was  declared  to  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  36  of  tie  48 
States  on  May  31.  1913.  In  proi  iding 
lor  the  popular  election  of  Senatori ;,  this 
amendment  brings  forward  the  language 
contained  in  article  I,  section  2 
1  of  the  Constitution  by  providing 
Senators,  that: 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  haV 
qualifications   requisite   for   electors 
most  numerous  branch  of   the   State 
latures. 

Here  we  find  in  1913  that  bet  i  the 
Congress,  by  its  required  constitu  :ional 
majority,  and  the  legislatures  of  36  of 
the  48  States  again  fixed  forever  :n  the 
Constitution  the  unalterable  propc  sition 
that  the  sovereign  States,  and  on  y  the 
States,  have  the  power  and  right  t)  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  requisite  for 
voters  who  would  vote  for  U.S.  Senators, 
which  was  a  reiteration  of  the  previously 
declared  doctrine  that  only  the  I  States 
would  have  the  right  to  prescrite  the 
qualifications  of  voters  to  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  floor  debates  that  took  place  n  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  to  submit  this  corstitu- 
tional  amendment  to  the  States  cj  st  in- 
teresting light  on  the  matter  th£  t  will 
be  discussed  in  regard  to  this  presently 
proposed  legislation. 

Men  who  engaged  in  this  debalje  had 
a  personal  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
that  tragic  era  through  which  the  South- 
ern States  passed  in  the  days  subs<  quent 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Military 
government,  the  attempted  applitation 
of  the  vicious  and  iniquitous  Forqe  Act, 
and  the  complete  obhteration  of  trie  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  was  something 
they  knew  about  from  bitter  experience 
as  children  or  young  men.  This  vhs  not 
something  that  was  told  to  them  b:  r  their 
parents  or  which  they  read  in  the  1  istory 
books.  The  control  and  policing  o  f  elec- 
tions, which  were  achieved  throuifh  the 
Force  Act  and  military  governmer  t.  was 
an  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  did  no;  con- 
cern any  qualifications  for  voters  that 
might  be  set  by  the  separate  Stat  ;s,  but 
was  based  on  an  alleged  constitutional 
authority  arising  from  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections. 

This  present  debate  is  not  concerned 
with  this  particular  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  concerned  solel>^  and 
alone  with  those  clauses  which  involve 
the  qualifications  of  voters  and  tie  un- 
alterable right  and  power  of  the  iieveral 
States  to  set  those  qualifications,  Two 
great  and  illustrious  men  represented 
Mississippi  in  the  Senate  at  tha .  time, 
John  Sharpe  Williams  and  Leroy  Percy. 
John  Sharpe  Williams  served  n  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  M  irch  4. 
1893.  to  March  3.  1909,  and  W85  first 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1910.  He 
remained  in  the  Senate  until  1923.  when 
he  declined  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  Leroy  Percy,  who  was  born 
and  lived  in  Greenville.  Washington 
County.  Miss.,  a  county  adjoinirg  that 
in  which  I  live,  first  came  to  the  Senate 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Anse  J-  McLaurin.  He  served 
for  a  term  of  approximately  3  yeai  s. 


The  question  of  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  had  long  been  agitated.  It 
had  been  a  plank  in  the  party  platforms, 
and  application  had  been  made  to  Con- 
gress from  numerous  of  the  States  to 
amend  and  change  the  constitutional 
method  of  selection  of  Senators  by  State 
legislatures.  The  final  debate  in  the 
Senate  did  not  involve  the  clause  now  in 
the  17th  amendment  that  "the  electors 
in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures." It  w^as  concerned  with  whether 
there  would  be  any  change  or  additions 
that  would  involve  section  4  of  article  I. 
John  Sharpe  Williams,  in  entering  the 
debate,  said,  in  part: 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  Intended  to  open 
my  mouth  at  this  session  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
It  Is  necessary  that  my  own  position  upon 
this  question  should  be  made  clear.  This 
Is  one  of  those  curious  and  interesting  cases 
where  by  keeping  the  language  of  the  law 
Just  as  it  Is  in  one  place  after  a  change  in 
another  place  you  change  the  facts,  and 
where  the  only  way  of  not  changing  the 
facts  In  their  practical  operation  Is  to  omit 
or  change  the  language. 

He  added: 

Now,  gentlemen  may  refine  all  they  please. 
They  may  split  hairs  "as  betwixt  the  nor'  and 
the  nor'west  side,"  but  they  know.  Just  as  well 
as  the  country.  If  Intelligent,  will  know,  that 
when  they  are  pleading  that  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  not  be  changed  In  section  4  they 
are  really  pleading  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple at  the  polls  shall  be  changed  by  adding 
a  power  which  the  Federal  Government  now 
has  not.  with  regard  to  the  presence  and 
supervision  of  the  election  of  a  Senator. 

What  John  Sharpe  Williams  here  had 
reference  to  was  the  iniquitous  Force 
Act,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  was 
so  thoroughly  covered  when  the  registrar 
bill  was  presented  to  this  Senate  for 
argument  and  debate  in  1960;  but  re- 
gardless of  what  one  may  think  of  the 
validity  and  constitutionality  of  the 
supervision  of  the  polls  by  Federal  offi- 
cials, this  does  not  touch,  top  side  or  bot- 
tom, the  question  here  presented — that 
of  the  qualifications  of  electors  who  may 
vote  for  Federal  or  State  officers. 
Senator  Williams  said  further: 
Can  no  popular  reform  of  any  description 
be  Instituted  In  the  United  States  without 
mulcting  the  South  somewhere  along  the 
line — without  demanding  of  her  some 
special  sacrifice? 

In  replying  to  the  Issues  raised  by 
Senator  Williams,  Senator  Rayner,  of 
Maryland,  pointed  out  that  the  States  of 
New  York.  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Massachusetts,  in  ratifying  the 
Constitution,  adopted  the  provisions 
that  I  have  previously  set  forth  of  the 
eight  States,  which  stated  so  emphat- 
ically and  categorically  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  give  to  the  Congress  any 
power  to  make  or  alter  any  regulation  of 
the  States  respecting  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections,  except 
in  those  instances  where  the  States 
failed  to  act. 

Senator  Percy,  in  his  portion  of  the 
debate,  delivered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  eloquent  speeches  ever  made  on  the 


floor  of  this  Senate.  He  lucidly  demon- 
strated that  any  powers  the  Federal 
Government  derived  under  article  I  of 
section  4  of  the  Constitution  were  abso- 
lutely different  from  any  power  the  Gov- 
ernment had  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  or  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution.  In  discussing 
the  old  Force  bill,  he  produced  these 
statistics,  which  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest today : 

When  the  Force  bill  of  1890  passed  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  it  received  155  Re- 
publican votes — not  a  Democratic  vote — 
while  146  Democrats  voted  against  it  and 
only  3  Republicans,  and  they  from  the  States 
of  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  New 
Jersey. 

In  1894,  when  the  Federal  supervision  laws 
were  repealed,  every  Democrat  In  the 
House — 194  of  them— voted  for  the  repeal, 
and  every  Republican — 102  of  them — against 
the  repeal;  and  In  the  Senate  every  Demo- 
crat (35)  voted  for  the  repeal,  and  every  Re- 
publican (28),  Including  several  who  are 
now  Members  of  this  body,  against  this  re- 
peal, except  Stewart  of  Nevada. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  every  Dem- 
ocrat In  the  Senate  except  one  voted  against 
the  Sutherland  amendment  and  every  reg- 
ular Republican  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  ever  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  political  nature  of  the 
presently  pending  literacy  bill,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  remarkable  change  in 
the  complexion  of  votes  by  party  from 
those  which  were  made  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Force  bill  in  1894  and  those  that  will 
now  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  presently 
pending  legislation.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  should  be  above  par- 
tisan consideration.  Legislation  that  is 
designed  to  appease  and  curry  favor  with 
minority  blocs  that  so  many  think  have 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  control  of 
both  party  conventions  and  the  election 
of  Presidents  and  those  Members  of 
Congress  in  cities  and  States  where  they 
exist  and  operate  should  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  some  constitutional  validity. 

Senator  Borah  raised  his  powerful 
and  forceful  voice  in  this  debate.  He 
said: 

I  am  one  of  those  who  would  like.  If  I 
could,  to  take  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Republican  Party  with  reference  to  the  re- 
construction days  out  of  Its  history  and  bum 
It.  and  blot  It  from  the  memory  of  men. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  National  Government  never  can  deal 
with  a  local  matter  as  Intelligently  as  the 
people  of  the  States  can  deal  with  It.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  this  Government 
from  the  beginning  until  now.  Whenever 
the  National  Government  underteikes  to  deal 
from  Washington  with  a  local  matter  It 
makes  a  mistake.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
would  not  desire  the  National  Government 
to  step  In  and  run  a  popular  electlpn  In  his 
State  any  more  than  the  people  In  any  other 
part  of  the  country  would.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  protest  against  such  action 
Just  as  quickly  as  anyone  else.  We  have  got 
now  out  In  the  great  West  some  of  the 
effects  of  a  government  from  Washington 
with  reference  to  local  affairs,  and.  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  want  any  more 
of  it. 

Senator  Borah  continues: 

Then  how  does  It  arise  that  when  we  have 
granted  to  the  States  the  right  to  fix  the 
manner  for  presidential  electors,  the  National 
Government  exercises  Its  power  over   these 
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elections?  The  confusion  arises,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago.  out  of  using  the  word  "man- 
ner" for  "the  right  to  vote"  or  the  right  to 
protect  an  election  from  fraud  or  violence 
or  anything  which  Interferes  with  a  fair 
count. 

Mr.  President.  I  waait.  as  briefly  as  I  can 
now.  to  submit  three  propositions  and  the 
well-established  law  which  sustains  them: 

The  first  proposition  Is  that  the  State  alone 
can  determine  the  qualifications  of  the  voter. 
The  National  Government  has  no  power, 
aside  from  the  proposition  of  preventing  dis- 
crimination, to  Interfere  with  any  qualifi- 
cation which  the  State  fixes  with  reference 
to  the  voter. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  the  debates 
on  the  adoption  of  the  I'Wfi  amendment 
in  both  the  Senate  ancT  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  l^ve  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  reas^able  man  that 
the  17th  amendment  reiterated  a  prin- 
ciple deeply  embedded  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  setting  the 
standards  by  which  qualifications  for 
franchise  could  be  determined  for  those 
seeking  to  vote  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. This  last  expression  of  constitu- 
tional intent  is  complete  and  absolute 
in  binding  both  this  Congress  and  the 
courts.  The  purpose  of  the  presently 
proposed  legislation  can  be  achieved  by 
one  method  and  one  method  only,  and 
that  is  by  the  route  of  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire)  read  some  figures  published 
by  a  nonpartisan  committee  to  promote 
civil  rights  which  showed  that  discrim- 
ination existed  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  Greenwood,  Miss. 

I  knew  at  the  time  that  the  figures 
were  absolutely  incorrect.  I  have  before 
me  a  telegram,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Columbus,  Miss..  AprU  18. 1964. 
James  O.  EIastland, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  progress  of  the 
Leflore  County  School  District's  lunchroom 
program.  For  the  last  5  years  all  the  Negro 
schools  and  white  schools  have  been  built 
with  modern  kitchen  and  cafetorlum  areas. 

The  supervisors,  principals,  teachers, 
lunchroom  managers,  PTA's  and  civic  groups 
have  worked  diligently  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  all  students  In  the  noon  meal 
offerings. 

The  Negroes  deserve  special  commendation 
for  their  progress.  Starting  from  the  days 
of  every  child  bringing  his  lunch  from  home 
they  have  been  encoviraged  In  the  class- 
rooms. In  assembly,  by  attractive  bulletin 
boards,  publication  of  the  dally  menu,  meet- 
ings with  the  State  lunchroom  directors, 
the  State  department  of  education,  the 
State  department  of  health  and  adult  groups 
from  the  community,  to  eat  the  well-bal- 
anced meal  prepared  freehly  and  processed 
attractively  In  the  school. 

Approximately  100  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren eat  some  meals  every  semester,  few  eat 
all  their  meals  from  the  school  kitchen. 
About  50  percent  prefer  to  bring  their 
limches  and  many  of  them  supplement  the 
home-prepared  lunch  by  going  through  the 
kitchen  line  buying  one  or  two  bottles  of 
milk  and  eating  at  the  tables  with  the 
other  students.  Each  day  a  great  groug 
selects  carbonated  beverages,  cookies  and 
peanut  butter  sandwiches  from  the  mechani- 
cal dlsp>€nsers  as  a  matter  of  choice,  spend- 
ing their  money  this  way  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  habit.     In  order  to  continue  growth 


of  the  lunch  program,  Negro  principals 
charge  only  20  cents  per  lunch  for  students 
and  30  for  teachers.  White  schools  have  con- 
sistently charged  more. 

Mr.  Eastland,  the  spectacular  thing  about 
the  Negro  lunchroom  program  and  other 
school  activities  Is  the  rapid  progress  they 
are  making.  Every  Negro  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal in  the  Leflore  schools  has  a  bachelor 
degree,  master  degree,  or  better.  They  are 
performing  miracles  in  all  phases  of  the 
school  program. 

Through  their  continued  uninterrupted 
efforts  we  have  achieved  In  school  lunch, 
academic  subjects,  science  fairs,  athletic,  li- 
brary, business  education  and  others  until 
we  are  out  front  on  a  rate  of  progress  basis 
and  well  on  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  schools 
In  this  Nation.  These  statements  are  made 
by  visitors  from  all  over  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  who  tour  our  Negro 
schools. 

Ons  W.  Allen, 
Superintendent    of    Education,    Leflore 
County    Schools.    Greenwood,    Miss. 

I  say  again  that  that  committee,  by 
spreading  false  propaganda,  was  doing  a 
grave  injustice  to  a  fine  and  great  peo- 
ple in  Leflore  County,  Miss. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks for  today.  I  shall  discuss  title  I 
of  the  bill  further,  at  some  future  date. 


BIPARTISAN   CIVIL   RIGHTS 
NEWSLETTERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Bi- 
partisan Civil  Rights  Newsletter  is  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  means  of  keeping 
Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  informed 
on  the  civil  rights  debate  and  the  basic 
issues  involved.  This  little  publication 
has  become  so  popular,  however,  that  we 
have  difficulty  keeping  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  it. 

The  first  25  newsletters  may  be  found 
in  the  Record  for  April  9,  1964,  on  pages 
7474  to  7483.  Begirming  today  we  shall 
insert  each  week's  newsletters  in  the 
Record  every  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Nos.  26  through  33  of  the 
Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter,  No.  26 

(April  9,  1964,  the  ninth  day  of  debate  on 

H.R.  7152) 

(The  bipartisan  Senate  leadership  support- 
ing the  civil  rights  blU,  H.R.  7152,  headed 
by  Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
Thomas  Kuchel,  will  distribute  this  news- 
letter to  the  offices  of  Senators  who  support 
the  legislation.  This  newsletter  will  help 
to  keep  Senators  and  their  staffs  fully  in- 
formed on  the  civil  rights  bill.  It  will  be  dis- 
tributed whenever  circumstances  warrant — 
dally,  if  necessary.) 

1.  Quorimi  scoreboard:  Because  of  cere- 
monies honoring  General  MacArthur,  the 
Senate  recessed  for  2  hours  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  only  two  quorxims  were  called  dur- 
ing the  day.  Each  was  met  In  less  than  20 
minutes. 

2.  Today's  schedule:  The  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  this  morning  and  will  be  In  ses- 
sion until  late  evening.  Live  quorum  calls 
can  be  expected  at  any  time  during  the  day. 
Title  n,  the  public  accommodations  section 
will  be  discussed  by  proponents  of  the  bill. 
Senators  Macnuson  and  Hhuska  have  been 


assigned  responsibility  for  this  title.  Floor 
captains  for  the  day  will  be: 

Democrats:  Clark  (10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.); 
Bath  (1  to  4  pjn.) ;  Muskie  (4  to  7  pjn.); 
Moss  (7  pjm.  to  recess). 

Republicans:  Javits  (all  day);  Allott  (all 
day). 

3.  The  following  story  Is  reprinted  In  Its 
entirety  from  the  Greenville,  Miss.,  Delta 
Democrat-Times  of  Friday,  April  3,  1964: 

"senate    gives    MONET    FOR    CIVIL    RIGHTS    BILL 
FIGHT 

"Jackson. — The  State  senate  gave  unani- 
mous and  quick  approval  Thursday  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill  providing  $50,000  for  use  In 
fighting  the  civil  rights  bill  pending  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

"The  measure  was  passed  a  few  minutes 
after  a  special  appropriations  committee  ses- 
sion at  which  the  bill  was  approved.  The 
funds  were  earmarked  for  the  State  sover- 
eignty commission. 

"Authoritative  sources  indicated  the  grant 
would  be  a  donation  to  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Fundamental  American  Free- 
doms, headed  by  Attorney  John  C.  Satter- 
fleld,  of  Yazoo  City." 

4.  More  Information  on  Negro  voting:  Op- 
ponents of  the  civil  rights  bill  often  claim 
that  Negroes  have  no  Interest  in  voting  and 
other  civic  duties. 

Yesterday  we  presented  some  evidence  on 
this  point.  Today  we  compare  the  voting 
records  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina  to  predominantly  Negro  areas  in 
States  where  voting  discrimination  does  not 
exist.  These  figures  compare  the  percentage 
of  citizens  actually  voting  In  these  three 
States  with  the  voting  participation  in  two 
assembly  districts  in  Harlem  and  three  wards 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Mississippi  voted  in  the  1960  presidential 
election,  compared  to  30  percent  of  the  14th 
assembly  district,  located  In  the  middle  of 
Harlem.  Only  16  percent  of  the  population 
of  South  Carolina  voted,  compared  to  40  per- 
cent of  Chicago's  4th  ward.  The  official 
voting  records  show  that  in  the  Negro  areas 
In  New  York  and  Chicago  the  voting  rate 
was  about  twice  as  high  as  in  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  South  Carolina.  These  States 
would  have  a  better  voting  record  if  their 
Negro  citizens  were  allowed  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  rights.  The  complete  official 
voting  figures  are  listed  below : 
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ToUl 
popula- 
tion 
(1960 
census) 

Total 
vote  In 
1960 
presi- 
dential 
election 

Percent 

Oeorpia 

3.943.116 
2. 178. 141 
2,382,6»4 

go,  318 

139.440 
76,361 
63,160 
83,398 

733.349 

298.171 
386,688 

42.344 

37,344 
28,664 
26,172 
33,159 

19 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

nth  assembly  district. 
New  York         

14 
16 

47 

14th  assembly  district, 
New  York 

30 

2d  ward,  Chicago 

3d  ward,  Chicago 

4th  ward,  Chicago 

36 
47 
40 

Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  27 

(April   10,  1964,  10th  day  of  debate  on 

H.R.    7152) 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  There  were  two 
quorum  calls  yesterday.  The  first  one  took 
19  minutes  and  the  second  was  made  in  20 
minutes. 

2.  Today's  schedule:  The  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  a.m.  and  wlU  stay  in  session  until 
about  10  p.m.  Live  quorums  should  be  ex- 
pected throughbut  the  day.  Senator  Doug- 
las will  speak  on  the  background  and  prec- 
edents for  pvmishment  for  contempt  of  cotirt 
without  Jury  trial.  Other  than  this,  it  is 
expected  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  will 
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The  floor  captains  lor  the 


(4 


rece  ss 


segregati  an 


a 


the 


speak  at  length 
day: 

Democrats:   Pastore   (10  a.m.  to 
Kennedy    (1  to  4  p.m.);    Brewster 
p.m.) ;  Long  of  Missouri  (7  p.m.  to 

Republicans:    Hruska    (all    day); 
(all  day). 

3.  Quote    without    comment:      Mr 
LAND.     The  Senator  from  niinois  is 
about  nothing.     There  is  no  economic 
crimination  in  the  South."     ( 
Record.  Apr.  4,  1964,  p.  7265.) 

4.  Religious  groups  oppose  racial 
ination:  At  a  hearing  on  a  fair  em 
practices  bill  held  by  the  Subcomm 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  «■ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  ■ 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
synagogues  of  America.    We  reprint 
from  this  important  document: 

"The     religious     conscience     of 
condemns  racism  as  blasphemy  against 
It  recognizes  that  the  racial  segrf 
discrimination  that  flow  from  it  are 
of   the  worth  which   God   has   given 
persons.     We  hold  that  God  is  the 
of  all  men.     Consequently  in  every 
there  is  an  innate  dignity  which  is  ^ 
of  hiunan  rights.     These  rights  coi 
moral  claim  which  must  be  honored 
all  persons  and  by  the  State.     Denial 
rights  Is  Immoral. 

"We  hope  that  this  committee  will 
favorably  on  the  proposals  for  guar  a 
full  and  fair  employment  without  re 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  orlg^ 
hope  also  that  Congress  will  enact 
legislation  as  a  necessary  step  in  the 
of  securing  for  all  people  the  oppo-*' 
exercise  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States." 

The    following   are   among   the 
religious    organizations   that   endorsed 
statement  of  principle : 

American  Baptist  Convention. 

Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 

Disciples  of  Christ. 

Moravian  Church  In  America. 

The  Right  Reverend  Arthur  C. 
berger,  presiding  bishop.  Protestant 
Church. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 

United  Presbyterian  Chvu-ch.  U.S.A 

The  National  Catholic  Conference 
terraclal  Justice. 

National    CathoUc    Social   Action 
ence. 

National  Covmcil  of  Catholic  Men 

National  Coimcil  of  Catholic  Wom^n 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic 

The  National  Federation  of 
lege  Students. 

The  Newman  Club  Federation. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew         _ 

National   Women's  League.   United 
gogue  of  America. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
of  America. 
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Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newslettei    No.  28 

(April  11,  1964.  11th  day  of  debate  bn  HJl 

7152) 

1.  Quorum   scoreboard:    There 
quortun  calls  yesterday.    All  three 
In  20  minutes. 

2.  Today's  schedule:  The  Senate 
vene  at  10  a.m.  with  the  usual  live 
call.    It  18  hoped  that  the  second  live 
will  not  come   before   12:30  p.m. 
pected    that    the    opponents    will 
length.    The  floor  captains  for  the 

Democrats:  Humphrey.  Douglas, 
to  1  p.m.);   McCarthy   (1  to  4  p.m 
of  Ml8so\irl  (4  to  7  p.m.);  Willlams 
Jersey  (7  p.m.  to  recess) . 

Republicans:   Javits,  Jordan  of 

3.  Brief  description  of  title  VII: 
Unlawful  employment  practices: 

be  an  unlavirful  employment  practice 
dustries  affecting  Interstate  cor-  - 
discriminate  on  account  of  race 
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llglon,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  connection 
with  employment,  referral  for  employment, 
union  membership,  or  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  programs.  It  would  apply 
to  employers  of  more  than  25  persons,  em- 
pl03mient  agencies,  and  labor  organizations 
with  more  than  25  members.  Governmental 
bodies,  bona  flde  membership  clubs  and  re- 
ligious organizations  are  exempted.  Also 
exempted  are  situations  in  which  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  is  a  bona  flde  occupa- 
tional quallflcation,  or  in  which  a  church- 
afflliated  educational  Institution  employs 
persons  of  a  particular  religion.  Employers 
may  refuse  to  hire  atheists. 

The  Commission:  A  five-man  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  would 
have  power  to  Investigate  written  complaints 
filed  by  individuals  or  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  On  completion  of  the  In- 
vestigation, the  Commission  by  two  or  more 
votes  would  decide  whether  there  was  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  the  charge  was  true. 
If  it  decided  afllrmatlvely.  It  would  then  at- 
tempt to  secure  compliance  with  the  law 
through  conciliation  and  persuasion.  It 
would  have  no  power  to  issue  enforcement 
orders. 

Enforcement :  If  efforts  to  secure  voluntary 
enforcement  fall,  the  Commission  may  bring 
suit  in  a  Federal  district  court  where  a  full 
judicial  trial  would  be  held  in  which  the 
Commission  would  have  the  burden  of 
proof.  If  the  Commission  decides  against 
filing  suit,  the  Individual  complainant 
could  bring  a  private  suit  only  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
Under  title  VII.  not  even  a  court,  much 
less  the  Commission,  could  order  racial 
quotas  or  the  hiring,  reinstatement,  admis- 
sion to  membership  or  payment  of  back  pay 
for  anyone  who  Is  not  discriminated  against 
In  violation  of  this  title.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  hearing  examiner  In  the  Motorola 
case  would  not  be  possible  under  this  title. 
The  only  requirement  of  title  VII  under  the 
act  Is  that  employers  apply  the  qualifications 
or  standards  they  set  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

State  laws:  The  Commission  Is  directed  to 
utilize  existing  State  fair  employment  laws 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Present 
State  laws  would  remain  In  effect  except  to 
the  extent  they  conflict  directly  with  Fed- 
eral law. 

Effective  date:  In  order  to  enable  em- 
ployers, employment  agencies  and  labor  or- 
ganizations to  bring  their  policies  and  pro- 
cedures Into  line  with  the  requirements  of 
the  title,  and  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  claims 
while  such  adjustments  are  being  made,  the 
act  would  not  become  operative  until  1  year 
after  its  enactment  and  then  would  apply 
Initially  only  to  employers  of  100  or  more 
employees  and  labor  unions  of  100  or  more 
members.  The  coverage  would  increase  year 
by  year  until,  4  years  after  enactment,  the 
act  would  apply  to  employers  of  25  to  49  em- 
ployees and  labor  organizations  of  25  to  49 
members. 


It 
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Democrats:  Dodd  (10  a.m.  to  1  pxn.); 
Nelson  (1  to  4  p.m.);  Metcalf  (4  to  7  pm.); 
Pell  (7  p.m.  to  recess) . 

Republicans:  Keating  (aU  day);  Dominick 
(all  day). 

3.  The  quorum  record:  "Mr.  Humphrey. 
During  the  week  we  could  have  used  at  least 
two  more  sets  of  doors  In  this  Chamber,  be- 
cause our  distinguished  colleagues  came 
through  the  doors  with  such  alacrity  and 
speed  that  we  have  broken  all  records.  Sen- 
ators have  set  a  new  historic  record  In 
answering  quorum  calls.  On  one  occasion 
a  quorum  was  obtained  in  less  than  5  min- 
utes. That  requires  Jet  propulsion."  (Con- 
gressional Record,   April  11.  1964.  p.  7667.) 

4.  Another  concession. 

"Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  In  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  to  a  trial  by  Jury  In  criminal 
contempt  proceedings. 

"Mr.  Douglas.  Or  in  civil  contempt  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Mr.  Ervin.  In  civil  contempt  proceedings, 
or  In  criminal  contempt  proceedings. 

"Mr.  Douglas.  Either  In  the  presence  of 
the  court,  or  outside  the  presence  of  the 
court. 

"Mr.  Ervin.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  majority  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Covu't  in  the  recent  ap- 
peal of  former  Governor  Barnett  and  present 
Governor  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  holding 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  a  trial  by 
Jury  did  not  exist  In  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceedings, accords  with  the  precedents  fol- 
lowed by  that  Court  since  virtually  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Republic."  (Congressional 
Record.  Apr.  11.  1964.  p.  7693.) 

5.  Selections  from  the  "Educational 
debate": 

"Mr.  Eastland.  The  Senator  would  now  set 
up  a  dictatorship  In  this  country. 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  believe  an  elect- 
ed President  Is  a  dictator. 

"Mr.  Eastland.  Under  these  powers  we 
would  have  a  'Ja.  Ja'  election.  That  is  what 
it  would  be.  It  would  be  a  'Ja.  Ja'  election. 
No  one  could  stand  up  to  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed the  powers  that  would  be  granted 
under  the  bill.  ♦  •  •  The  Federal  bureaucrat 
Is  tyrannical.  The  Federal  bureaucrat  Is  ar- 
rogant. Tyranny  would  result  under  the  bill 
If  It  were  passed."  (Congressional  Record, 
Mar.  21.  1964.  p.  5865.) 
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Bipartisan  CrviL  Rights  Newsletter  No.  29 

(April  14.  1964,  13th  day  of  debate  on  KM. 
7152) 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  Civil  rights  Sen- 
ators continued  their  current  winning  streak, 
making  four  quorums  In  the  average  time  of 
23  minutes.  The  outstanding  performance 
of  the  day  came  In  mldafternoon.  when  Sen- 
ator Holland  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  during  the  last  half  of  the  third 
Inning  of  the  opening  game  of  the  1964  base- 
ball season.  Senators  returned  from  the  ball 
park  so  promptly  that  the  quorum  was  made 
In  Just  23  minutes. 

2.  Today's  schedule:  The  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  this  morning  and  will  stay  in  ses- 
sion until  at  least  11  p.m.  Live  quorums 
should  be  expected  at  any  time.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  bill's  opponents  will  talk  at 
length.    The  floor  captains  for  the  day: 


Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  30 

(April  15,  1964 — 31st  day  of  debate  on  civil 

rights;  14th  day  of  debate  on  H.R.  7152) 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  Kept  In  good  shape 
by  their  sprints  back  to  the  Senate  Chaxnbei' 
from  the  ball  park  and  the  theater  on  Mon- 
day, clvU  rights  Senators  averaged  19  min- 
utes In  two  quorum  calls  yesterday. 

2.  Today's  schedule:  The  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  this  morning  and  will  stay  In 
session  imtll  at  least  11  p.m.  Live  quorums 
shotild  be  expected  at  any  time  during  the 
session.  It  Is  expected  that  the  blU's  oppo- 
nents will  talk  at  length  (see  Item  3).  The 
floor  captains  for  the  day : 

Democrats:  Hart  (10  ajn.  tx)  1  pjn.);  Pas- 
tore  (1  to  4  p.m.);  Church  (4  to  7  pjn.): 
RiBicoFP  (7  p.m.  to  recess) . 

Republicans:  jAvrrs  (all  day);  iAorton  (all 
day). 

3.  Quote  without  comment:  "The  19  south- 
erners, under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia,  exhausted 
most  of  their  argvunents  against  the  bill  dur- 
ing their  Initial  16-day  battle  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  taking  It  up  formally. 

"The  southerners  are  now  making  their 
third  and  fourth  speeches  and  signs  are  ac- 
cumulating that  they  are  flndlng  It  weary 
going."  (New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  1964,  p. 
25.) 

4.  Equality  in  Mississippi: 

"Mr.  Eastland.  I  know  of  no  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race.     I  disagree  with  the 


Senator  on  the  definition  of  discrimination, 
of  course. 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  The  unconstitutional 
part,  the  un-American  part,  of  the  whole  pro- 
posal Is  that  taxes  are  collected  from  citizens 
of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed,  while  the  benefits  of  the  taxes 
are  used  In  certain  States  with  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  race  or  creed. 

"Mr.  Eastland.  Do  not  look  at  me.  That 
does  not  apply  to  me. 

"Mr.  Humphrey.  I  look  right  at  the  Sena- 
tor. 

"Mr.  Eastland.  That  statement  does  not 
apply  to  me  or  to  my  State."  (Congressional 
Record,  Mar.  21,  1964.  p.  5865.) 

As  an  aid  to  our  readers  In  assessing  the 
foregoing  debate,  we  repeat  some  data  from 
newsletter  No.  22  on  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  school  lunch  program  In  Green- 
wood, Miss.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  av- 
erage dally  attendance  In  the  Greenwood 
schools  is  Negro,  yet  the  Negro  students  re- 
ceive only  20  percent  of  the  free  lunches. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  white  students  com- 
prise Just  over  half  of  the  total  student  body, 
but  receive  80  percent  of  the  free  lunches. 
(Source:  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  31 

(April  16.  1964.  15th  day  of  debate  on  H.R. 

7152;  32d  day  of  debate  on  civil  rights) 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  The  civil  rights 
supporters  continued  to  meet  quorum  calls 
with  amazing  speed  on  Wednesday.  At 
press  time  (9  p.m.)  four  calls  had  been  met 
In  an  average  time  of  18  minutes.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  live  quorums  will  be  called 
with  Increasing  frequency. 

2.  Schedule  for  Thursday:  The  Senate  will 
convene  at  10  this  morning  and  will  stay 
in  session  until  at  least  11  p.m. 

Floor  captains  for  Thursday: 

Democrats:  Long  of  Missouri  (10  a.m.  to 
1  p.m.);  Moss  (1  to  4  p.m.);  Morse  (4  to  7 
p.m.);  McIntyre  (7  pjn.  to  recess). 

Republicans:  Kuchel  (all  day);  Prouty 
(all  day). 

3.  Public  accommodations  and  private 
property  rights:  Opponents  of  HJl.  7152 
continue  to  argue  that  freedom  to  engage  In 
racial  or  religious  discrimination  by  public 
establishments  Is  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected property  right.  Our  newsletter  of 
March  17  (No.  7)  pointed  out  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  twice  sustained  the  con- 
stitutionality of  public  accommodations  leg- 
islation, and  that  such  laws  exist  In  31  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  often 
overlooked  (particularly  by  those  opposed 
to  the  bill)  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  sustained  the  validity 
of  a  public  accommodations  law  stronger 
than  that  proposed  by  title  II  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  The  Mississippi  case — Donnell  v. 
State,  48  Miss.  661  (1873) — involved  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  against  a  theater  that 
sought  to  segregate  a  Negro  patron.  The 
court,  In  a  unanimous  decision  uphold- 
ing the  statute,  addressed  Itself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  private  property  rights  and  stated : 

"The  assertion  of  a  right  of  all  persons  to 
be  admitted  to  a  theatrical  entertainment 
•  •  •  In  no  sense  appropriates  the  private 
property  of  the  lessee,  owner  or  manager,  to 
the    public    use."      (48    Miss.    661,    682.) 

Mississippi  no  longer  has  a  public  accom- 
modations statute. 


the  bill's  opponents  will  have  the  floor.  Six 
live  quorum  calls  should  be  expected  today. 

Floor  captains  for  Friday: 

Democrats:  Clark  (10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.); 
Bayh  (1  to  4  p.m.) ;  McGovern  (4  to  7  p.m.) ; 
Hart  (7  p.m.  to  closing). 

Republicans:  Cooper  (all  day);  Salton- 
sTALL   (all  day). 

3.  They  Just  can't  get  enough  of  that  dis- 
crimination: Mr.  Smathers,  "I  know  that  if 
anyone  is  generally  discriminated  against 
today  It  Is  the  people  of  the  South."  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Apr.  13.  1964.  p.  7799.) 

On  April  11.  Senator  Javits  Inserted  In  the 
Record  Treasiu-y  Department  figures  show- 
ing the  total  Federal  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  compared  these  fig- 
ures with  the  Federal  tax  burden  to  pay  for 
such  grants  that  Is  carried  by  each  State. 
The  two  figures  are  the  same  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  of  course;  but  for  the  11  South- 
ern States  It  Is  quite  a  different  story.  In 
the  1963  fiscal  year,  for  Instance,  these  States 
contributed  $1,652.8  million  for  such  grant 
programs,  and  received  $2,172.2  million  In 
Federal  grants.  (See  Congressional  Record, 
Apr.  11,  1964,  p.  7686.) 

4.  "Mr.  Smathers.  We  are  Integrating  on  a 
gradual  basis  •  •  *.  We  are  making  prog- 
ress. We  are  doing  something.  We  are  doing 
as  much  as  reasonable  people  can  expect  to 
be  done."  (Congressional  Record,  Apr.  13, 
1964,  p.  7799.)  The  following  passage  de- 
scribes conditions  In  Simater  County,  S.C: 

"Because  he  Is  a  Negro,  Columbus  Cooper 
Is  worse  off  than  most.  The  gap  between  Ne- 
gro and  white  farmer  increases  constantly. 
In  1950  the  median  Income  of  colored  farm 
families  was  52  percent  of  white  Southern 
farm  families;  1960  It  had  dropped  to  45  per- 
cent. Most  southern  farm  counties  are  elig- 
ible for  Federal  agricultural  aid  because  of 
their  Impoverished  Negroes,  but  most  of  the 
aid  goes  to  white  families.  In  nine  counties 
around  Cooper's  where  Negro  farmers  are  a 
majority,  only  one  of  the  county  committees 
that  decide  whether  a  farmer  will  get  a 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  Government 
loan  has  a  Negro  on  It.  A  friend  of  Cooper's 
who  had  farmed  21  years  and  had  good  credit 
with  the  Federal  Government  was  turned 
down  by  such  a  county  committee  and  Im- 
mediately thereafter  one  of  the  white  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  offered  him  $10,000 
for  his  100  acres.  Cooper's  friend  had  to 
borrow  $5,400  at  25-percent  Interest  to  keep 
his  farm."  (Prom  Ben  H.  Bagdlkian.  "In  the 
Midst  of  Plenty :  The  Poor  In  America,"  1964; 
pp.  94-95.) 


made  has  not  been  the  restilt  of  activities  « 
on  the  part  of  people  who  are  seeking  votes 
by  defending  the  so-called  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. The  people  who  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  progress  of  the  Negroes  are  the 
southern  people,  because  the  South  Is  where 
most  of  the  Negroes  have  lived  until  recent 
years.  The  South  has  had  this  problem.  It 
is  familiar  with  It  and  has  had  to  bear  It. 
The  people  of  the  South  have  borne  it 
bravely.  They'  have  done  much  for  the 
Negroes,  especially  in  view  of  the  economic 
condition  brought  about  by  Reconstruction. 

"Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  the  Yankee  slave  traders  were 
doing  the  work  of  God  when  they  brought 
Negroes  to  this  continent  and  put  them  In  • 
chains? 

"Mr.  Thurmond.  The  British  first  brought 
Negroes  to  America.  Then  the  Yankees 
found  they  could  make  money  by  selling 
them.  The  Yankees  brought  them  to  Amer- 
ica to  work  in  the  factories,  but  they  found 
that  because  of  the  language  and  other  diffi- 
culties It  was  not  practical  to  use  them  In 
northern  Industries.  But  they  found  that 
the  Negroes  could  be  used  on  farms,  so  they 
sold  them  to  the  southern  farmers.  That 
Is  how  the  Negroes  got  Into  the  South. 

"Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Considering  the 
charge  of  discrimination.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  southern  white,  having  been  held  down 
by  the  armies  of  conquest,  and  having  been 
discriminated  against  by  the  crooked  car- 
petbagger politicians  out  of  the  North  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  have  had  all  they 
could  do  to  educate  their  own  children,  much 
less  the  poor  Negro  children?"  (Congres- 
sional Record,  Apr.  14,  1964,  pp.  7903-7904.) 


Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  32 

(April  17,  1964,  16th  day  of  debate  on  HH. 

7152;  33d  day  of  debate  on  civil  rights) 

1.  Quorum  scoreboard:  Civil  rights  sup- 
porters made  four  quorum  calls  In  20  min- 
utes each  during  the  daylight  hours  yester- 
day, and  then  took  40  minutes  to  make  a 
quorum  called  at  8  p.m. 

2.  Schedule  for  Friday:  The  Senate  will 
convene  at  10  this  morning  and  will  stay  In 
session  vmtll  at  least  11   p.m.     Once  again 


Bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Newsletter  No.  33 
(April  18,  1964,  17th  day  of  debate  on  H.R. 

7152;  34th  day  of  debate  on  civil  rights) 

1.' Quorum  scoreboard:  Something  seems 
to  happen  to  civil  rights  Senators  when  the 
sun  goes  down.  They  made  three  daylight 
quorums  In  20  minutes  each,  but  took  78 
mlnvrtes  when  a  quorum  was  called  at  7:52 
p.m.  Do  we  have  to  wait  for  the  midnight 
sun  to  pass  this  bill? 

2.  The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  this  morn- 
ing and  will  stay  in  session  until  at  least 
4  p.m.  Once  again  the  bill's  opponents  will 
have  the  floor. 

Floor  captains  for  Saturday:  Democrats: 
Hart  (10  ajn.  to  1  p.m.);  Bayh  (1  to  4  p.m.) . 

RepubUcans:  Pong  (all  day);  Smith  (all 
day). 

A  short  course  in  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

"Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not  be 
fair  to  ask  what  kind  of  flx  the  colored  folks 
would  be  in  if  they  had  not  been  brought  to 
this  country,  but  had  been  allowed  to  roam 
the  jungles,  with  tigers  chasing  them,  or 
being  subjected  to  the  other  elements  they 
would  have  to  contend  with,  compared  with 
the  flne  conditions  they  enjoy  In  America? 

"Mr.  Thurmond.  Of  course,  the  Negroes  are 
much  better  off  as  a  result  of  their  coming 
to   this   country.     The   progress   they  have 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON'S  FIRST  LIVE 
TELEVISION  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  two  arti- 
cles pertaining  to  the  outstanding,  first 
live  television  news  conference  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  one  written  by  the  articu- 
late writer  for  the  Washington  Post, 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  entitled  "John- 
son's Witty  Asides  Liven  TV  Confer- 
ence," and  the  other  written  by  the  well- 
known  columnist,  James  Reston,  entitled 
"How  To  Pick  Up  Votes  Without  Politics" 
I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Sen- 
ators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    Apr. 

17,  19641 
Shows  New  Ease:    Johnson's  Witty  Asides 
Liven  TV  Conference 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

President  Johnson  came  in  with  a  smile 
and  a  quip  yesterday  and  went  out  with  the 
plaudits  of  the  press. 

It  had  taken  him  5  months  to  screw  up 
his  courage  to  risk  a  televised  press  confer- 
ence In  the  huge  State  Department  audi- 
torium where  John  F.  Kennedy  had  so  often 
performed  so  brlllfantly. 

When  It  was  over,  Mr.  Johnson  knew  he 
had  scored.  He  shook  hands  with  several 
newsmen  who  were  up  front  and  walked  part 
way  up  an  aisle  to  greet  a  pair  of  visiting 
Texas  editors.     And  he  left  with  a  smile. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen,"  he  began.  "I 
have  come  before  you  today  for  a  regular 
scheduled,  televised,  notlfied-well-ln-ad- 
vance,  press  conference."  That  got  a  laugh 
from  newsmen  who  have  been  complaining 
about  quickie  conferences,  usually  on  Satxir- 
days.  with  no  warning,  and  often  In  cramped 
quarters. 


8372 

Then  he  went  on : 

"I  did  not  drive  myself  over  here." 

They  roared  at  that  one.  a  reference 
much  criticized  fast  driving  recently  in 
Finally  he  said  he  "did  have  to 
informal  meeting  with  some  tourists 
White  House  gates  In  order  to  see  n( 
another   topical   reference   everybody 
with  laughter  or  a  smile. 

But  all  was  not  Just  Jollity  yesterday 
President  began  with  nearly  10  mlm 
announcements  of  considerable  news 
And  then  came  more  than  usually  i 
sive  answers  to  a  barrage  of  question  i 
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Mr.  Johnson  has  a  reputation  for 
far  more  articulate  In  small  groups  t*- 
fore  a  big  audience  from  behind  a 
But  yesterday  he  made  the  most  of 
portunity.  and  a  number  of  questlo 
him  a  chance  to  get  in  some  sly  ' 
comment. 

He  was  well  aware,  of  course,  that 
were  a  lot  of  people  watching  him 
television  but  that  in  front  of  him  sat 
group  from  the  American  Society  of 
paper  Editors  here  for  their  annual  ir 
When  he  was  told  a  poll  of  the  editors 
him  the   favorite    to   win  in  Novem 
smiled  as  he  borrowed  from  a  song  to 
hoped  they  would  feel  "in  November 
do  in  April." 

Like    other   Democratic   Presidents 
him,    Mr.    Johnson    knows    that 
newspapers  more  often  than  not 
publican  candidates  for  the  White 

Mr.  Johnson  wore  a  dark  blue  suit 
blue  shirt,  and  a  dark  tie  with  gold 
About  two-thirds  of  the  way   throi 
half -hour  press  conference  he  took 
glasses.    For  years  he  was  touchy  abo\;  t 
photographed  wearing  glasses  but  " 
before  the  cameras  so  much  he  Is 
to  forget  about  that  old  point  of 
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Because  of  the  editors  and  some 
foreigners  as  well,  yesterday's  crowd 
newsmen  and  guests  was  the  biggest 
ord.    It  topped  the  437  who  txirned 
Kennedy  press  conference  on  August 

Yesterday's  performance  certainly 
a  Presidential  point.     He  had  refuse! 
pushed  Into  holding  such  conferencKS 
he  had  tried  several  other  formats 
the  others  had  their  advantages, 
unsatisfactory  both  for  the   press 
President. 

If,  as  seemed  evident,  the  editors 
in  Washington  was  a  contributing 
the  President's  decision  to  hold  this 
way,  then  more  power  to  the  editors. 
As  far  as  the  working  newsmen  - 
cerned,  if  they  were  not  such  self- 
fellows  they  would  have  been  on 
at    the    end    shouting   "Bravo,    bravp 
"More,  more." 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times 

1964) 
How  To  Pick.  Up  Votes  Without 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  April   16. — The  best 
for  a  President  in  the  early  stages  of 
tlon  campaign  are  no  politics,  and  ' 
Johnson  has  clearly  mastered  the 
non political  appeal. 

He  spent  2  minutes  of  his  press 
today  explaining  that  he  thought 
avoid  politics  until  the  nominating 
tlons.  and  the  other  28  minutes 
all  over  national  television. 

Is  prosperity  a  good  campaign 
made    the   country   sound    rich 
dreams  of  avarice.     Isn't  everybody 
unemployment  and  inflation?    He 
them  as  the  enemies  of  mankind 
off  figures  to  prove  they  were  in 

Work  for  the  workingman,  proflti 
Investor,  stable  prices  for  the 
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for  the  aged  and  the  needy,  equality  at  long, 
long  last  for  the  Negro,  higher  wages  for  the 
embattled  bureaucrat — this  was  his  highly 
political  nonpolitical  catalog  of  promises 
and  hopes. 

Probably  the  President  didn't  think  he  was 
playing  poliUcs  today.  He  doesn't  have  to 
think  about  it:  He  just  does  it  naturally,  as 
a  bird  flies  or  a  fish  swims. 

JOKES   FROM   JOHNSON? 

Knowing  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  was  in  town,  he  invited  the 
whole  gang  to  a  press  conference.  Knowing, 
too.  that  some  of  them  had  been  saying  he 
could  never  play  the  question  and  answer 
game  as  well  as  President  Kennedy,  he  staged 
the  show  in  Kennedy's  State  Department 
Auditorium,  and  even  started  off  with  a 
couple  of  typical  Kennedy  Jokes. 

This  was  something  new.  Lyndon  John- 
son off  screen  is  a  story  teller  and  an  accom- 
plished mimic  with  a  remarkably  expressive 
face  and  hands,  but  off  screen  or  on,  he  has 
never  been  known  before  to  laugh  at  himself. 

Not.  at  least,  until  today.  Last  week  he 
was  in  a  sputtering  rage  about  stories  that 
he  was  driving  too  fast,  but  he  opened  his 
press  conference  by  assuring  the  editors 
that  he  had  not  driven  over  from  the  White 
House. 

Later  when  he  was  asked  whether  the 
Presidency  was  harder  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, he  remarked  that  he  hadn't  had  much 
time  to  anticipate  it.  and— in  what  was 
clearly  the  understatement  of  the  day — 
added  that  he  enjoyed  the  Job  and  was  pre- 
pared to  continue  in  it. 

IMPRESSIVE    ADVANTAGES 

The  advantages  of  a  President  seeking 
election  are  Impressive.  He  can  command 
a  national  television  audience  almost  at  will. 
He  is  sm-rounded  by  the  trappings  and  influ- 
ence of  his  office.  He  is  the  center  of  the 
largest  collection  of  private  information  in 
the  Nation  and  he  can  use  It  at  will. 

When  he  moves  out  of  the  White  House, 
he  is  surrounded  by  the  law,  flanked  by  the 
e.xperts,  and  assured  an  attentive  audience. 
When  he  evades  tough  questions,  he  cannot 
be  pursued  even  by  the  most  determined 
reporter,  for  there  Is  always  the  danger, 
especially  on  television,  of  seeming  to  be 
disrespected   to   the   highest   official   in  the 

land. 

His  opponents  for  the  Presidency,  In  con- 
trast, visually  have  to  buy  their  way  on  to 
the  television  screen,  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  airports  waiting  for  tardy  commer- 
cial planes,  and  are  often  questioned  by 
accusatively  belligerent  reporters  as  if  they 
had   Just  robbed   the  U.S.  Treasury. 

President  Johnson  is  clearly  determined  to 
exploit  these  advanUges.  Even  hostile 
editors  are  always  pleased  to  be  invited  to 
the  White  House,  and  they  have  been  going 
in  and  out  of  there  this  week  as  If  they  were 
Prime  Ministers. 

THE  DUAL   ROLE 

Also,  he  is  learning  that  a  President  can 
use  these  conferences  to  answer  more  ques- 
tions than  he  is  asked.  For  example,  one  of 
President  Johnson's  major  problems  is  to 
reach  out  to  many  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  still  grieving  for  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  to  many  educated  people  who  feel 
that  President  Johnson  is  not  so  concerned 
as  his  predecessor  about  education. 

Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  his  press  con- 
ference with  an  announcement  that  he  had 
established  a  program  of  "Presidential  Schol- 
ars." This  title,  he  explained,  would  be 
given  to  outsUnding  students  from  second- 
ary schools,  private  and  public,  and  he  an- 
nounced a  selection  committee  composed  of 
dlBtmguished  educators  from  all  faiths  and 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  churlish  to  suggest 
that  he  had  anything  In  mind  except  the 
elevation  of  the  mind,  and  the  dramatization 


of  excellence,  and  yet,  again,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  this  announcement  hurt 
him  politically. 

With  this  conference,  the  Johnson  experi- 
ment with  the  news  industry  is  now  com- 
plete. He  has  seen  the  reporters  and  editors 
singly  and  in  groups,  on  and  off  the  record, 
at  the  ranch  and  in  his  swinuning  pool,  on 
television  (tape  and  live),  over  coffee  and 
other  beverages,  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air.  Next  to  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany, which  is  playing  here  at  the  National 
Theater,  it  is  the  best  repertory  performance 
In  town. 

PRESroENTIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  and  two  articles 
on  the  subject  of  President  Johnson's 
new  scholarship  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Apr.  17, 

1964] 

The  Presidential  Scholars 

President  Johnson's  announcement  that 
he  is  establishing  a  category  of  Presidential 
Scholars,  under  which  talented  boys  and 
girls  will  be  selected  from  secondary  schools 
all  over  the  Nation  by  a  board  headed  by  Dr. 
Milton  Elsenhower,  was  a  constructive  rec- 
ognition of  the  extent  to  which  America's 
future  is  bound  up  with  the  excellence  of  its 
schools  and  its  students.  Like  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Merit  Scholarships  a 
few  years  ago,  this  mark  of  distinction  for 
Intellectual  quality  is  a  welcome  change 
from  the  days  when  the  chief  road  to  high 
school  prestige  and  popularity  was  the  win- 
ning of  a  Jersey  with  a  big  letter  on  It, 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  "nmes,  Apr.  17, 

1964] 
Scholars  To  Get  Johnson  Medals — Program 

Designed  To  Spur  High  School  Attain- 
ments 

Washington. — Outstanding  American  pub- 
lic and  private  high  school  graduates  will  be 
honored  as  "Presidential  scholars"  to  en- 
courage Intellectual  attainment  among 
youth.  President  Johnson  announced  today. 

The  surprise  program  was  described  by 
President  Johnson  as  "one  to  recognize  the 
most  precious  resource  of  the  United  States — 
the  brainpower  of  its  young  people." 

A  special  Presidential  Commission  will 
name  the  first  Presidential  scholars  next 
month.  A  total  of  121  boys  and  girls  from 
this  year's  graduating  classes  of  secondary 
schools  could  be  designated.  They  will  be 
invited  to  the  White  House  and  receive  from 
the  President  a  medallion  symbolizing  the 
honor. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  program  of 
its  kind.  No  monetary  award  will  be  given. 
Its  closest  parallel  is  the  National  Merit 
Scholarships  Corporation,  which  awards  4- 
year  scholarships  for  college,  grants  certifi- 
cates of  merit  and  letters  of  commendation 
to  outstanding  students  and  maintains  re- 
search programs  to  identify  intellectual  tal- 
ent. It  is  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
supported  by  philanthropic  foundations  and 
business  companies. 

Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  head  the 
seven-member  Presidential  Commission  to 
select  the  scholars. 

A  boy  and  a  girl  will  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  50  States,  2  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  2  from 
American  territories.  Up  to  15  will  be  named 
at  large. 

The  United  States  has  11  territories  of 
which  the  major  ones  are  the  Virgin  Islands 
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in    the    Caribbean,    and    American    Samoa, 
Guam,  and  Wake  Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  President  told  his  news  conference 
that  the  program  was  to  "encourage  the 
pursuit  of  Intellectual  attainment  among  all 
our  youth." 

"It  is  my  hope."  he  went  on,  "that  in  the 
future  a  similar  system  can  be  worked  out  to 
honor  our  most  gifted  young  people  in  the 
creative  arts. 

In  this  connection.  President  Johnson  dis- 
closed that  he  had  named  Roger  L.  Stevens. 
New  York  theatrical  producer,  to  organize 
and  direct  the  administration's  cultural  pro- 
gram, as  had  been  reported  earlier. 

He  also  said  he  would  shortly  create  by 
Executive  order  a  Presidential  board  on  the 
arts  to  assist  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  plan  to  name  Mr.  Stevens  to  direct 
continuation  of  the  effort  to  develop  closer 
contacts  between  the  Government  and  the 
cultural  community  was  reported  last  Febru- 
ary 18.  Mr.  Stevens,  a  real  estate  broker,  be- 
sides being  a  theatrical  producer,  is  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  expected  to  have  greater  au- 
thority in  his  post  as  Presidential  assistant 
than  his  predecessor.  August  Hechscher.  who 
resigned  in  February  to  resume  his  position 
as  director  of  the  20th  Century  Fund. 

Concern  had  been  expressed  in  various  cul- 
tural and  congressional  quarters  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  drop  the  cultural  post, 
although  the  President  had  named  a  four- 
member  board  to  advise  him  on  the  cultural 
program.  This  board  had  recommended  Mr. 
Stevens. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  informed  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  Abe  Fortas.  a  Washington  lawyer 
and  close  friend  of  the  President,  by  tele- 
phone to  France  where  Mr.  Stevens  has  been 
visiting. 
Mr.  Fortas  was  a  member  of  the  board. 
In  announcing  the  Presidential  scholars 
program,  the  President  said  that  the  selec- 
tion commission  would  "operate  with  com- 
plete Independence." 

Other  members  of  the  Commission,  besides 
Dr.  Eisenhower,  are  Leonard  Bernstein  of 
New  York,  composer  and  conductor;  Kath- 
erine  Anne  Porter,  the  novelist.  Dr.  Albert 
W.  Dent,  president  of  Dillard  University,  New 
Orleans;  the  Reverend  Michael  P.  Walsh, 
president  of  Boston  College.  Dr.  William 
Hagerty,  president  of  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  Philadelphia,  and  Melvin  W. 
Barnes,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Port- 
land, Oreg. 


encourage  "the   pursuit   of   intellectual   at- 
tainments among  our  youth." 

He  added  that  he  also  hoped  to  set  up  a 
similar  program  to  honor  gifted  young 
people  in  the  creative  arts. 

Two  Presidential  scholars,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  will  be  named  from  each  State.  Two 
each  win  also  be  named  from  the  District, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  American  territories. 
As  many  as  15  will  be  named  as  scholars- 
at-large. 

The  scholars  will  be  chosen  by  a  seven- 
man  commission  ■  headed  by  Milton  Elsen- 
hower, president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

Other  members  will  be  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, the  conductor;  Katherlne  Anne  Por- 
ter, the  writer;  Albert  W.  Dent,  president  of 
Dillard  University;  the  Rev.  Michael  P. 
Walsh,  president  of  Boston  College;  William 
Hagerty,  president  of  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Melvin  W.  Barnes,  school 
superintendent   in   Portland.   Oreg. 

As  White  House  consultant  on  the  arts, 
Stevens  will  succeed  August  Heckscher,  who 
resigned  several  months  ago.  President 
Kennedy  created  the  post  of  arts  adviser  and 
named  Heckscher  as  the  first  appointee. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  plan 
encompasses  and  contains  provisions  for 
Presidential  scholarships.  I  believe  all 
Senators  realize  that  most  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  world  today  are  con- 
tingent upon  the  basic  problem  of  educa- 
tion. President  Johnson's  scholarship 
program  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
new  ideas  to  attack  the  problem. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  17, 
1964] 

White  House  To   Honor   High   School 
Scholars 

(By  Jean  White) 

A  new  program  of  Presidential  scholars  to 
"recognize  the  most  precious  resource  of  the 
United  States — the  brainpower  of  its  young 
people,"  was  announced  yesterday  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

About  120  scholars  will  be  chosen  from 
outstanding  seniors  being  graduated  from 
public  and  private  high  schools.  The  first 
will  be  named  next  month  and  will  come  to 
the  White  House  to  receive  honor  medallions. 

Mr.  Johnson  announced  the  scholarship 
program  at  his  news  conference  yesterday. 
He  also  named  Roger  L.  Stevens  as  his  arts 
consultant  and  said  he  would  soon  issue  an 
Executive  order  establishing  a  Presidential 
Board  on  the  arts. 

A  Broadway  producer  and  New  York  real 
estate  broker,  Stevens  has  been  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts.  Many  duties  on  his  part-time  Job 
as  arts  consultant  can  be  expected  to  dove- 
tall   Into  the   cultural  center's  activities. 

Referring  to  the  program  for  high  school 
scholars,  Mr.  Johnson  said  his  hope  was  to 


PEOPLE  AND  JOBS 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  outstanding  statement  entitled 
"People  and  Jobs"  which  will  be  issued 
tomorrow  by  our  colleagues,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan].  They  have  presented  the  most 
forward-looking  series  of  recommenda- 
tions which  I  have  yet  seen  in  this  area 
in  the  minority  report  which  they  are 
issuing  as  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  They  are  concerned,  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  think  all  Americans 
ought  to  be  concerned,  with  the  high 
level  of  structural  unemployment.  They 
propose  a  program  for  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  and  the  alleviation  of  its 
effects. 

Based  on  extensive  hearings  and  their 
careful  study  of  this  problem  over  the 
years  they  know  that  Federal  spending 
and  controls  will  not  solve  the  very  real 
problem  of  unemployment  which  is  a 
fact  of  life  for  almost  6  out  of  every  100 
Americans  in  the  civilian  labor  force. 
They  recognize  that  something  besides 
"the  simple  solution  for  complex  prob- 
lems approach"  and  the  nostrums  of  the 
thirties  which  never  solved  American  un- 
employment are  needed. 

Without  revealing  the  full  extent  of 
these  recommendations  by  our  two  able 
Republican  colleagues  who  have  given 
long  and  thoughtful  study  to  the  prob- 
lem, I  can  say  that  they  comment  on  the 
whole  facet  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem: education  and  training;  labor  mo- 
bility: the  role  and  work  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service;  financial  assistance 
for  unemployed  workers,  which  would 


take  into  accoimt  their  debts,  their  mort- 
gages, their  tax  burden,  and  the  need  for 
supplementary   unemployment  benefits. 

Beyond  this  our  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned with  the  need  to  improve  and 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  social  security 
system.  Thejf  are  concerned  with  the 
political  'handling  of  the  food  stamp 
plan.  They  would  like  to  see  a  food 
stamp  plan  which  is  available  in  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic  congressional 
districts.  They  recommend  improve- 
ments in  the  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs.  They  propose  a  way  to 
bring  needed  doctors  and  teachers  to 
medically  and  educationally  deficit  areas 
of  our  land. 

They  want  Congress  to  face  up  to  re- 
gressive taxes  which  have  been  levied 
on  those  in  the  lower  income  levels.  They 
also  recommend  needed  actions  by 
both  management  and  labor  to  eliminate 
employment  discrimination  and  provide 
needed  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Prouty-Jordan  Re- 
publican minority  report  represents  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  responsible  op- 
position. They  do  not  merely  criticize 
the  philosophy  of  the  majority,  rather 
they  set  out  an  extensive  series  of  rec- 
ommendations which  show  how  the  job 
can  be  done — and  done  better.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  I  have  seen 
of  positive  recommendations  by  Repub- 
licans who  in  the  words  of  the  1960  Re- 
publican platform  seek  "to  build  a  better 
America." 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today : 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bill  and  reso- 
lution: 

Authority  of  April  9,  1964: 

S.  2725.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  873.  81st  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster:  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Grttening,    Mr.    Randolph,    and    Mr.    Yab- 

BOROTJGH . 

Authority  of  April  13,  1964: 
Senate  Resolution  308.  Resolution  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation  of  cer- 
tain speeches,  or  selections  therefrom,  of 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur:  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Fong.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hrtjska.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.  Mechem,  Mr.  Mitndt.  Mr.  Protjtt,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Walters,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

RECESS  UNTIL   10   O'CLOCK  A.M. 

MONDAY,   APRIL   20,    1964 
Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  if  there  Is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
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Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
previously    entered,    that    the 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 

day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ; 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.) 
ate.  under  the  order  previously 
took  a  recess  until  Monday, 
1964.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20, 191)4 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  neon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Bi  askamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  praye^ : 


therefore,  hav- 

tiuth,  and 

1  ghteous- 


h  a  pro- 
mercy, 
to  re- 
ailegiance 


and 
grace 


quickened 


anc 


greJ  X 


iind  holy 

and   our 

and 

respon- 

adven- 


Ephesians  6:  14:  Stand 
ing  your  loins  girt  about  with 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  i 

TICSS- 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  w 
found  sense  of  Thy  majesty 
we  approach  Thy  throne  of 
new  our  vows  and  pledge  our 
to  Thy  divine  will. 

Grant  that  in  this  hushed 
moment   of   prayer,   we   may 
minds     and     hearts 
strengthened  for  the  duties 
sibilities  of  this  day  and  the 
tures  of  faith. 

Teach  us  in  these  troubled  times 
in  quietness  and  confidence,  in 
and  perseverance,  trusting  oui^elves 
Thy  guidance  and  serving  Thy 
beneficent    purpose    faithfully 
great  redemptive  making  of 

Enrich  our  lives  with  the  spir 
erosity  and  good  will.  Kindle 
them  with  that  sympathy  and 
Thou  hast  toward  all  mankind 
never  fails,  never  forgets,  and 
sakes. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.     A»ien 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal    of   the   proce<  dings   of 
Thursday,  April  16,  1964,  was  tead  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  SenatJ  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  ainounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  con 
lutions  of  the  House  of  the 
titles: 

HJl.   8465.  An  act  to  amend 
titled  "An  act  to  organize  and 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
the  collections  of  the  Library  of 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  re 
thorizlng  the  printing  of  additional 
a  Veterans'  Benefits  Calculator. 

H.    Con.    Res.    243.  Concurrent 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
ment  in  a  form  suitable  for  fi 
inaugural   address  of  President 
gerald  Kennedy: 

H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent 
providing  for  printing  additiona 
House  Document  104,  88th  Congrf 

H.    Con.    Res.    266.  Concturent 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
ment    of   the    Constitution    of 
States,  together  with  the 
dependence;    and    providing    for 
copies. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
appoint  a  Joint  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  Inauguration  of  the  President- 
elect and  Vice-President-elect  on  January  20, 
1965;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  2  and  part  3  of  the  1964  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorizing  leg- 
islation, fiscal  year  1965. 
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APPROVED  PROSPECTUSES   FOR 
PUBLIC   BUILDING  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

The  Honorable  John  W.   McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The   Capitol,   Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McCormack:  Pixrsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  14,  1964,  approved  prospectuses 
for  the  following  public  building  projects, 
which  were  transmitted  to  this  committee 
from  the  General  Services  Administration: 

BUILDINGS  PROPOSED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 

LOCATION     AND     TYPE 

Alabama,   Mobile:    Federal  office  building. 

Alabama,  Talladega:  P06t  office.  Federal 
office  building. 

Arkansas,  Magnolia:  Post  office,  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

California,  Lawndale:  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

California,     Sacramento:      Federal     office 

building. 

California,  Van  Nuys  (revised)  :  Federal 
office  building. 

Florida.  Umatilla:  Post  office.  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

Georgia.  Athens:  Post  office,  Federal  office 
building. 

Georgia,  Valdosta:  Post  office,  courthouse. 
Idaho,  Moscow:  Post  office,  courthouse. 
Idaho,    St.    Maries    (revised)  :    Poet    office. 
Federal  office  building. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis:  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Kentucky,  Frankfort:  Cotirthouse,  Federal 
office  building. 

Maine,  Rockland :  Post  office,  Federal  Office 
building. 

Maryland,  Bethesda:  NIH,  Child  Research 
Center. 

Maryland.  Woodlawn:  HEW,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

Maryland,  vicinity  of  city  of  Baltimore: 
Patent  office  building   (site  undetermined). 

Michigan.  Grand  Rapids  (revised) :  Court- 
house. Federal  office  building. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis:  Federal  office  building. 

New  Hampshire,  Newmarket:  Post  office. 
Federal  office  building. 

New  Mexico,  Gallup:  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

New  York.  Albany:  Federal  office  building. 

North  Carolina,  Goldsboro:  Federal  office 
building. 

North  Carolina,  Oxford:  Post  office,  Federal 
office  building. 

North  Carolina,  Trenton:  Post  office,  Fed- 
eral office  building. 

Texas,  Big  Spring:  Post  office.  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

Texas,  McAllen:  Border  patrol  station 
headquarters. 

Texas,  Pearsall:  Post  office,  Federal  office 
building. 

Utah,  St.  George:  Federal  office  building. 


Virginia,  Franconla:  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice warehouse. 

Washington,  Seattle:  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Wyoming,  Casper:  Post  office.  Federal  office 

building. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Acquisition  of  certain 
lands  in  square  171. 

Washington,  D.C.:  GSA.  Federal  office 
building. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office  printing  plant. 

Total  (35  buildings). 

ALTERATION  OF  EXISTING  BUILDINGS EXTENSION 

AND /OB  CONVERSION 

Indiana,  Hanrunond:  Post  office,  court- 
house. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis:  Post  office,  court- 
house. 

Maine,  Portland:  Post  office.  Federal  office 
building. 

Montana,  Butte:  Courthouse,  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

Tennessee,  Dyersburg:  Post  office,  court- 
house. 

Vermont,  Brattleboro:  Post  office,  court- 
house. Federal  office  building. 

Vermont,  Rutland:  Post  office,  courthouse. 
Federal  office  building. 

West  Virginia.  Mount  Hope:  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Wyoming,  Casper:  Post  office,  courthouse, 
Federal  office  building. 

Total  (9  projects). 

ALTERATION   OF  EXISTING  BUILDINGS REPAIR 

AND    IMPROVEMENT 

Colorado,  Grand  Junction:  Post  office, 
courthouse. 

Florida,  Miami:  Post  office,  courthouse, 
customhouse. 

Illinois,  Chicago:  Post  office  (main). 

Illinois.  Chicago:  Federal  office  building 
(536  South  Clark). 

Iowa.  Dubuque:  Post  office,  courthouse. 

Missouri,  Kansas  City:  Federal  office  build- 
ing (1500  East  Bannister  Road). 

Missouri,  St.  Louis:  Military  Personnel 
Records  Center. 

Montana,  Billings:  Post  office,  courthouse. 

New  York.  Utlca:  Post  office,  courthouse, 
customhouse. 

New  York,  Mitchell  Field  (Long  Island): 
Federal  Center. 

North  Carolina,  Greensboro:  Post  office, 
courthouse. 

Ohio.  Shelby:  Federal  Supply  Service 
depot. 

Pennsylvania,  Erie:   Courthouse. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia:  Post  office, 
courthouse  (William  Penn  annex). 

South  Carolina,  Spartanburg:  Post  office, 
courthouse. 

Texas,  Houston;  Federal  office  building. 

Texas,  Houston:  Veterans'  Administration. 

Washington,  D.C.:  City  post  office. 

Washington,  D.C.:  711  12th  Street  NW. 

Total  (19  projects). 

CHANGE    OF    LOCATION 

Alaska,  border  station:  From  Tok  Junction 
to  Alaska  Highway  (project  authorized  April 
4,  1963). 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Buckley, 

Member  of  Cor^ress, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POVERTY  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  during 
general  debate  today  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  week. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  THE  NECESSARY  AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR  INAUGURA- 
TION OF  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  20TH 
DAY  OF  JANUARY  1965 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  71 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  a  Joint  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  Senators  and  three 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  is 
authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguration  of  the  President- 
elect and  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1965. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Piu-suant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
71,  88th  Congress,  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President-elect  and  the 
Vice-President-elect  of  the  United  States 
on  the  20th  day  of  Januai-y  1965,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Albert,  and 
Mr.  Halleck. 


HOUSE     RADIO     AND     TV     CORRE- 
SPONDENTS' GALLERY 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  reminding  the  House 
that  today  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
House  Radio  and  Television  Correspond- 
ents' Gallery.  On  April  20,  1939,  the 
House  amended  House  rule  XXXV  to 
grant  radio  correspondents  the  same 
privileges  enjoyed  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents in  covering  activities  in  the 
House.  In  1952,  television  correspond- 
ents were  also  included. 

This  Radio  and  Television  Gallery  is 
the  clearinghouse  for  news  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  goes  to  the 
radio  and  television  networks,  stations, 
and  news  correspondents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
fine  service  performed  by  the  correspond- 
ents who  cover  the  House.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  an  informed  electorate  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  functioning  of  our 
representative  democracy.  Our  radio 
and  television  correspondents  do  a  tre- 
mendous job,  not  only  for  their  employ- 
ers but  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  for  all  Americans. 

They  are  to  be  congratulated.  In  par- 
ticular. Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  mention 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Menaugh,  who  has  so  ably 


superintended  the  activities  in  the  House 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents' 
Gallery  since  its  organization.  All  Mem- 
bers will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  Mr. 
Menaugh  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  bringing  the  mat- 
ter of  this  anniversary  to  our  attention. 
He  has  just  mentioned  Robert  M. 
Menaugh  of  Salem,  Ind.,  one  of  my  fellow 
Hoosiers,  who  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Gallery  since  it  was  estab- 
lished, except  for  a  time  during  World 
War  II  when  he  served  with  the  Army. 
Bob  has  a  newspaper  background,  having 
served  with  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  I 
understand  his  daughter  is  now  studying 
journalism  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Bob  and  his  associates,  Mike  Michael- 
son  and  Max  Barber,  have  done  and  are 
doing  a  great  (job  for  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  cimgratulate  them.  They 
are  legislative  employees,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  there  is  not  a  more  ac- 
commodating staff  around  here. 

The  radio  people  were  pretty  much 
orphans  on  the  scene  in  the  earlier  days 
until  the  radio  gallery  was  first  estab- 
lished through  a  resolution  adopted 
April  20,  1939. 

Through  the  years  the  number  of 
correspondents,  both  radio  and  TV,  as- 
sociated with  the  gallery  has  grown 
from  about  30  to  more  than  300,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  ablest  and  best-known 
people  on  the  networks  today. 

And  so  I  wish  for  Bob  Menaugh,  his 
staff,  and  the  correspondents  them- 
selves many  more  years  of  useful  service 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

Meanwhile,  a  bit  of  history  might  be 
in  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  resolution  to  establish  the  radio 
correspondents  gallery  was  introduced 
by  the  late  Representative  John  Demp- 
sey  of  New  Mexico. 

Another  who  certainly  deserves  credit 
on  this  occasion  is  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
who  worked  hard  for  this  project  and 
was  the  Correspondents  Association's 
first  chairman. 

As  a  further  matter  of  interest,  the 
first  radio  broadcast  from  the  new  gal- 
lery was  made  by  H.  R.  Baukhage  on 
June  26.  1939. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  As  one  who 
has  had  some  experience  in  the  radio 
business,  I  desire  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  his  felicitations  to  the  Radio 
Gallery  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  occasion  to  celebrate  an  important 


birthday.  Today  marks  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  House  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Gallery. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  today  the  House 
adopted  a  resolution  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate gallery  for  correspondents  of  the 
new  electronic  medium.  Up  to  that  time 
radio  correspondents  had  used  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  press  gallery.  However, 
when  radio  correspondents  were  ex- 
cluded from  that  gallery  the  need  for  a 
separate  gallery  was  recognized  by  our 
former  colleague  from  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Dempsey,  and  his  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House. 

Today  the  gallery  has  approximately 
300  members  and  these  members  are  re- 
sponsible to  a  large  extent  for  the  dis- 
semination over  radio  and  television 
stations  of  information  on  activities  here 
in  the  House. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  its  in- 
ception the  radio  and  television  gallery 
has  been  operating  under  the  competent 
leadership  of  its  superintendent,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Menaugh.  He  is  ably  as- 
sisted by  Mike  Michaelson  and  Max  M. 
Barber,  who  have  served  as  assistant 
superintendents  for  11  and  8  years,  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having 
in  the  House  Radio  and  Television  Gal- 
lery a  self-governing  organization  of 
professionals  whose  job  it  is  to  cover 
events  in  the  House  with  professional 
competence. 

As  radio  and  television  grow  in  im- 
portance in  covering  our  public  affairs 
it  is  vital  that  those  who  engage  in  this 
activity  recognize  the  fact  that  in  dis- 
charging their  responsibilities  they  are 
true  professionals.  Professionals  have 
the  obligation  of  exercising  self-restraint 
in  pursuing  their  calling  and  on  this  oc- 
casion I  would  like  to  couple  with  my 
birthday  greetings  and  best  wishes  the 
hope  that  the  coverage  of  public  affairs 
on  radio  and  television  will  be  handled 
increasingly  with  professional  compe- 
tence and  professional  self-restraint. 
Only  in  this  way  will  radio  and  televi- 
sion be  able  to  be  of  real  service  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  on  yesterday, 
April  20,  the  Radio  and  TV  Gallery 
marked  its  25th  anniversary  of  service 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  American  people  generally,  under 
the  leadership  of  Bob  Menaugh,  of  the 
Midwest — I  believe  Salem,  Ind. 

This  gallery  came  into  existence  a 
short  time  before  I  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  this  time  I  extend  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Radio  and  TV 
Gallery  of  the  House,  and  to  Mr. 
Menaugh.  I  express  the  hope  that  it 
will  celebrate,  in  due  time,  a  50th  anni- 
versary; and,  later,  a  75th. 

general     LEAVE     TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
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in  the  Record  and  also  that  all  I^dembers 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  rer  larks  on 
the  subject  matter  of  these  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SHORE        HIGH        SCHOOL 
JEROLD  SIDER 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
House  for  1  minute  and  to 
extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr 
my  warm  congratulations  go 
Shore  High  School  in  the  w 
residence  for  over  a  half  centurV 
the  district  that  I  have  the  hono  r 
resent,  and  to  one  of  its  graduates 
R.  Sider,  2043  East  72d  Place, 
who  is  one  of  nine  students  frjom 
Midwestern  States  to  whom 
McCormick  journalism  scholarsl^ips 
been  awarded  for  1964. 

The  awards  are  made  from  a 
grant  from  the  trustees  of  the 
R.   McCormick   Charitable   Tnists 
the  scholarships  are  named  in 
the  late  publisher  and  editor  of 
cago  Tribune.    Purpose  of  the 
which  began  in  1957,  is  to  aid 
students  who  intend  to  enter 
To  date  the  McCormick  grants 

Mr.  Sider  was  a  staff  memb^ 
high  school  newspaper  at  Sout  i 
and  was  a  student  govemmenjt 
sentative,    Spanish    tutor, 
the    human    relations 
audiovisual  department  operato" 

His  selection  by  a  distingulsHed 
mittee  headed  by  Dean  I.  W 
Northwesterii  University's  Medi 
of  Journalism,   is  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  great  Second 
District  of  Illinois. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the   Committee  on  Public   Wo'ks 
have  until  midnight  tonight  tc 
ports  on  the  following  bills: 
H.R.  8078.  H.R.  10503. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  obj|ection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 


Mr.  RYAN  of  Ne'v  York.    Mr 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemjan 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mi' 
er,  yesterday.  April  19.  marked 
anniversary  of  the  uprising  of 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.     This 
was  the  most  significant  resistance 
Nazi  genocide  in  all  Europe 
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Jews  discovered  what  happened  to  their 
friends  and  family  who  disappeared  into 
the  countryside,  they  displayed  that  un- 
quenchable faith,  that  indomitable 
courage  which  is  now  the  sustaining 
spirit  of  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

Warsaw  in  1943  was  in  the  ironclad 
grip  of  the  German  war  machine.  In  the 
ghetto  40.000  Jews  were  crowded  togeth- 
er in  abominable  conditions,  starving, 
sick,  cruelly  mistreated. 

A  few  came  to  help,  smuggling  into  the 
ghetto,  food,  medicine,  warm  clothing, 
and  other  aid  and  risking  their  bves  for 
their  fellow  men. 

But  in  the  dark  days  of  April  and  May, 
1943.  evil  had  the  upper  hand  in  Warsaw. 

The  Jews  were  observing  Passover,  the 
symbolic  season  celebrating  the  freedom 
of  Jews  from  Egypt.  There  was  little 
to  celebrate  then.  Many  were  starving 
slowly  to  death.  Many  were  dying  of  dis- 
ease. Each  day  new  corpses  lay  in  the 
streets.  The  Germans  would  carry  them 
away,  contented  that  they  were  achieving 
their  goal  of  exterminating  the  Jews. 

For  months.  Jews  had  been  seized  and 
carried  off,  a  few  at  a  time,  never  to  be 
seen  again.  It  was  thought  that  they 
were  going  to  prisons  and  work  details. 
But  when  the  word  began  to  reach  the 
imprisoned  people  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
of  the  true  horror  being  committed  at 
Auschwitz  and  elsewhere,  an  immense 
tide  of  desperate  sorrow  and  courage 
swept  the  entire  population,  men,  wom- 
en, and  children.  The  story  of  what 
they  did  has  been  told  in  literature,  art, 
music,  and  the  countless  words  of  count- 
less admiring  men. 

Against  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
German  Army,  completely  surrounded  by 
walls  and  barbed  wire  fences,  the  Jews 
fought  fiercely  to  the  last  breath. 

The  Germans  were  twice  repelled.  For 
a  whole  month,  for  20  magnificent  days, 
Nazis  paid  dearly. 

The  entire  ghetto  was  put  to  the  torch. 
Tanks  and  artillery  reduced  every  build- 
ing to  rubble.  Still  the  Jews  fought  on, 
from  bunkers  and  cellars,  until  25,000 
were  dead.  Only  10,000  weak,  sick  wom- 
en and  old  men  remained  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  And  even  they  were  taken  to  the 
concentration  camps.  And  they  were 
gassed  to  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  reveals  the  greatest  evil  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  greatest  courage  of 
the  human  soul  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
a  frightening  example  to  all  those  who 
never  experienced  or  might  forget  the 
capability  of  depraved  men.  It  will  live 
eternally  in  history  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
man's  love  for  freedom,  and  his  resist- 
ance to  tyranny. 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calender. 


ACQUISITION    OF    SQUARE     758    IN 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA- 
ADDITION   TO    GROUNDS   OF   SU- 
PREME COURT  BUILDING 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)   to 

provide  for   the   acquisition  of   certain 


property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
THE  SAINT-GAUDENS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE.  N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4018)  to 
authorize  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site,  N.H., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  first  of 
three  bills  on  today's  Consent  Calendar 
dealing  with  the  establishment  of  his- 
toric sites,  thus  passing  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  as  well  as  expenditures  for 
rehabilitation,  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  other  expenditures  on  to  the  Federal 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
in  no  condition  at  this  time  to  support 
these  undertakings.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COM- 
MISSIONERS OF  THE  U.S.  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  102)  to 
provide  for  additional  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  JOHN  MUIR  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  439)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  John 
Muir  National  Monument. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALE  OF  INDIAN  TIMBER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1565)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  25.  1910—36  Stat. 
857;  25  U.S.C.  406,  407— with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  Indian  timber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (36 
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Stat.  857;  25  U.S.C.  406,  407).  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  7.  The  timber  on  vmallotted  lands  of 
any  Indian  reservation  may  be  sold  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  sustained  yield, 
or  In  OTder  to  convert  the  land  to  a  more 
desirable  use,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  proceeds  from  such  sales,  after  deduc- 
tions for  administrative  expenses  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  February  14,  1920,  as  amended 
(25  U.S.C.  413),  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  who  are  members  of  the  tribe 
or  tribes  concerned  In  such  manner  as  he 
may  direct. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  timber  on  any  Indian  land 
held  under  a  trust  or  other  patent  contain- 
ing restrictions  on  alienations  may  be  sold 
by  the  owner  or  owners  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  sales,  after  deductions  for 
administrative  expenses  to  the  extent  per- 
missible vmder  the  Act  of  February  14,  1920, 
as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  413),  shall  be  paid 
to  the  owner  or  owners  or  disposed  of  for 
their  benefit  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  a  deduc- 
tion for  adm^lnlstratlve  expenses  may  be 
made  In  any  case  unless  the  deduction  would 
violate  a  treaty  obligation  or  amount  to  a 
taking  of  private  property  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation  In  violation  of 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Sales  of  timber  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  needs  and 
best  Interests  of  the  Indian  owner  and  his 
heirs.  The  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  (1)  the  state 
of  growth  of  the  timber  and  the  need  for 
maintaining  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  his 
heirs,  (2)  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
land,  Including  the  advisability  and  prac- 
ticality of  devoting  It  to  other  uses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  and  his  heirs,  and  (3) 
the  present  and  future  financial  needs  of 
the  owner  and  his  heirs. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  owners  of  a 
majority  Indian  interest  in  land  In  which 
any  undivided  interest  Is  held  under  a  trust 
or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  on 
alienations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  sell  all  imdivlded  Indian  trust 
or  restricted  Interests  In  any  part  of  the 
timber  on  such  land. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  owner  of  an 
undivided  but  unrestricted  interest  in  land 
In  which  there  are  trust  or  restricted  Indian 
interests,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  Include  such  unrestricted  inter- 
est In  a  sale  of  the  trust  or  restricted  Indian 
Interests  in  timber  sold  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  perform  any  functions  required 
of  him  by  the  contract  of  sale  for  both  the 
restricted  and  the  unrestricted  Interests,  In- 
cluding the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
payments  for  timber  and  the  deduction  from 
such  payments  of  sums  in  lieu  of  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  repre- 
sent any  Indian  owner  (1)  who  is  a  minor, 
(2)  who  has  been  adjudicated  non  compos 
mentis,  (3)  whose  ownership  Interest  In  a 
decedent's  estate  has  not  been  determined,  or 
(4)  who  cannot  be  located  by  the  Secretary 
after  a  reasonable  and  diligent  search  and 
the  giving  of  notice  by  publication. 

"(e)  The  timber  on  any  Indian  land  held 
under  a  trust  or  other  patent  containing  re- 
strictions on  alienations  may  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  when  in  his  Judgment  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  values 
resulting  from  fire,  insects,  disease,  wind- 
throw,  or  other  natural  catastrophes. 

"(f)  A  change  from  a  trust  or  restricted 
status  to  an  unrestricted  status  of  any  Inter- 
est In  timber  that  has  been  sold  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  affect  the  obligations  of 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  any  con- 
tract of  sale  that  Is  In  effect  at  the  time  such 
change  In  status  occurs." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LANDS  ON  THE  YAKIMA  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5837) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  purchase,  sale,  and  ex- 
change of  certain  Indian  lands  on  the 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  28,  1955. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange 
of  certain  Indian  lands  on  the  Yakima  Res- 
ervation, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  28,  1955,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to — 

"(1)  purchase  for  the  Yakima  Tribes,  with 
any  funds  of  such  tribes,  and  to  otherwise 
acquire  by  gift,  exchange,  or  relinquishment, 
any  lands  or  Interest  In  lands  or  improve- 
ments thereon  within  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation  or  within  the  area  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1855: 
"(2)  sell  or  approve  sales  of  any  tribal 
trust  lands,  any  interest  therein  or  improve- 
ments thereon,  such  sales  being  limited  to 
agencies  of  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernments for  recreational,  educational,  civic, 
or  other  public  purposes,  and  to  individual 
members  of  the  tribes; 

"(3)  exchange  any  tribal  trust  lands.  In- 
cluding interests  therein  or  improvements 
thereon,  for  any  lands  situated  within  such 
reservation  or  the  area  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1855;  and 

"(b)  Where  lands  are  held  in  multiple 
ownership,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
sell  and  exchange  such  lands  to  other  In- 
dians or  the  Yakima  Tribes  only  If  the  sale 
or  exchange  is  authorized  In  writing  by  the 
owners  of  at  leeist  a  majority  interest  in  such 
lands;  except  that  no  greater  percentage  of 
approval  of  individual  Indians  shall  be  re- 
quired under  this  Act  than  in  any  other 
statute  of  general  application  approved  by 
Congress. 

"(c)  In  all  cases  In  which  the  Yakima 
Tribes  are  acquiring  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands  presently  held  In  trust  or  under  re- 
strictions for  the  benefit  of  an  individual 
Indian,  title  shall  be  taken  in  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Yakima  Tribes.  In 
those  cases  where  such  tribes  are  purchas- 
ing lands  which  are  held  by  the  grantors  in 
fee  simple,  title  may  be  taken  In  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribes,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  law  which  prohibits  the 
acquisition  of  land  In  Washington  and  other 
States  If  the  acquisition  results  In  the  prop- 
erty being  exempted  from  local  taxation, 
provided  the  lands  are  key  tracts  within  the 
purview  of  a  tribal  land  purchase  program 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Yakima  tribal  coun- 
cil before  entering  Into^  any  of  the  above 
transactions  Involving  the  acquisition  or  dis- 
position of  tribal  land.  The  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  such  transaction,  including 
the  price  at  which  any  land  is  so  purchased 
or  sold  and  the  valuation  of  any  lands  so 
exchanged,  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Yakima  tribal  coun- 
cil, and  the  Individual  Indian  or  Indians  con- 
cerned.    Any  such  exchange  of  lands  shall 


be  effected  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
equal  consideration  with  due  allowance  for 
the  value  of  improvements  in  determining 
the  value  of  such  lands." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  3(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  "Yak- 
ima Tribes  are  acquiring"  and  insert  "Sec- 
retary is  acquiring  for  the  Yakima  Tribes '. 

Page  3,  line  1,  after  the  words  "in  the". 
Insert  "name  of  the". 

Page  3,  lines  2  to  10.  inclusive,  strike  out 
all  of  the  sentence  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of: "In  all  cases  in  which  land  being  ac- 
quired is  presently  held  by  the  grantor  In 
fee  simple,  title  shall  be  taken  for  and  held 
by  the  Yakima  Tribes  In  fee  and  such  land 
shall  not,  by  reason  of  its  being  owned  by 
the  Tribes,  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS— SHA-WNEE 
TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8834) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  or  Nation  of  In- 
dians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Shawnee 
Tribe  or  Nation  that  were  appropriated  by 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1961  (75  Stat.  733), 
to  pay  a  Judgment  that  was  obtained  by  the 
tribe  or  nation  in  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  of  May  10.  1854  (10  Stat. 
1053),  and  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  514/1378ths  to  the 
Absentee  Band  of  Shawnee  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa; 747/1378ths  to  the  Cherokee  Band  of 
Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  and  117/ 
1378ths  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Shawnee  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  after  payment  of  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses  of  litigation. 

Sec.  2  The  funds  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Absentee  and  the  Eastern  Bands  of 
Shawnee  Indians  In  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury; and  the  interest  thereon  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  expended  for  any  purpose  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  respective  tribal  gov- 
erning bodies  authorize  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  approves. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  in- 
dividual interests  in  the  funds  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Band  of  Shawnee 
Indians  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  new  roll  based 
on  the  roll  of  Cherokee  Shawnees  prepared 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  2.  1889 
(25  Stat.  994).  Eligible  for  inclusion  on 
this  new  payment  roU  shall  be  all  persons 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  (a)  who  are, 
themselves,  listed  on  the  1889  roll  and  (b) 
who  are  direct  lineal  descendants  of  persons 
listed  on  the  1889  roll.  The  Secretary  may 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 
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Sec.  4.  When  the  roll  prepared 
to  section  3  above  has  been  completed 
finally  approved,  the  Secretary  shajl 
draw  from  the  Treasury  the  funds 
the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Band  of 
Indians  in  accordance  with  section 
Act,  together  with  the  Interest 
thereon,  and  shall  distribute  them 
per   capita  shares  to  persons  who 
appear  on  the  roll:   Provided.  That 
son  who  receives  a  per  capita  payr" 
funds    credited    to    the    Cherokee 
Shawnee  Indians  shall  be  permitted 
In  any  per  capita  distribution  of 
credited  to  the  Absentee  and  ""' 
of  Shawnee  Indians. 

Sec.  5.   (a)    Except  as  provided  i 
tion  (b)   of  this  section,  the  Secre 
distribute  a  per  capita  share  payafsle 
living  enrollee  directly  to  such 
the  Secretary   shall  distribute  a 
share  payable  to  a  deceased 
ly  to  his  next  of  kin  or  legatees  uppn 
of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory 
Secretary,  whose  findings  upon 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(b)   A   share   payable   to   a 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  to  a  person 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  in 
with  such  procedures  as  the  S 
termines  will  adequately  protect 
terests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  6.  No    part    of    any    of 
distributed  in  accordance  with  this 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
or  to  any  lien,  debt,  or  claim  of 
whatsoever   against  the  tribe  or 
Indians  except  delinquent  debts  owtd 
tribe  to  the  United  States  or  owetl 
dividual  Indians  to  the  tribe  or  to 
States. 

Sec.  7.  All  costs  incurred  by  the 
In   the  preparation   of   the  roll 
payment  of  the  per  capita  shares  1 
ance  with   the  provisions  of  this 
be  paid  by  withdrawals  from  the 
fund  of  the  appropriate  band. 

Sec.   8.  The    Secretary   of   the 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  r^ 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BLACKFEET     INDIAN     IRRIGATION 
PROJECT,  MONTANA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.l.  9034) 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  th<;  Piegan 
unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  irrigation 
project.  Montana,  to  the 
within  the  unit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj  jction  to 
the  present  consideration  of  th<; 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speakiir 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar 
bill,  S.  2279,  be  considered  in 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj  ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f^-om  Col- 
orado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thit 
retary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
all  of   the  right,   title,  and   Interest 
United  States  in  the  facilities  of 
unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  irrigdti 
ect,  located  in  township  31  north, 
and  9  west.  Montana  principal  meridia 
eluding  but  not  limited  to 
of-way.  canals,  laterals,  drains, 
all  kinds,  and  water  rights  held  for 
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fit  of  the  unit,  to  an  organization  or  associa- 
tion in  form  and  powers  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  representing  the  owners  of  the 
lands  served  by  the  unit:  Provided,  That  as 
a  condition  to  said  conveyance  the  grantee 
shall  assvime  full  and  sole  responsibility  for 
the  future  care,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  unit,  for  which  the  United  States  shall 
have  no  further  responsibility;  and  shall 
hold  the  United  States  free  of  all  loss  or 
liability  for  damages  or  Injuries,  direct  or 
consequential,  caused  by  the  existence  or 
operation  of  the  unit  or  any  of  its  featiores 
or  structures,  from  and  after  the  date  of  Its 
conveyance. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  conveyance  of  the  Piegan 
unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect as  provided  for  In  section  1  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cancel  all  ac- 
crued operation  and  maintenance  charges 
and  all  construction  charges  with  respect  to 
the  said  unit. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9034)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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ESTABLISHING  THE  FORT  BOWIE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE.  ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  946) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Port  Bowie  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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OWNERSHIP  OP   COLORADO  RIVER 
INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2111)  to 
fix  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Indian  Reservation  located 
in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  beneficial  ownership  of 
real  property  interests  In  the  Colorado  River 
Reservation  now  occupied  by  the  Colorado 
River  Indian  Tribes,  Its  members,  and  certain 
Indian  colonists,  all  right,  title,  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  vmallotted  lands 
of  the  Colorado  River  Reservation,  Including 
water  rights  and  mineral  rights  therein,  to- 
gether with  all  Improvements  located  there- 
on and  appurtenant  thereto,  except  Improve- 
ments placed  on  the  land  by  assignees  or  by 
Indian  colonists,  and  except  Improvements 
furnished  by  the  United  States  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  (including  irrigation  facili- 
ties I  or  for  the  housing  of  Federal  employees, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  tribal  property  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  Colorado  River  Reservation. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Tribes"  means  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  Colorado  River  Reser- 
vation, with  a  constitution  adopted  pursuant 
to  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June  18, 
1934  (48  Stat.  984;  25  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.).  as 
said  constitution  now  exists  or  may  hereafter 
be  amended,  consisting  of  a  band  of  the  Mo- 
have Indians,  the  band  of  Chemehuevl 
Indians  affiliated  therewith,  and  various  In- 
dians heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted  by  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes. 


(b)  "Colorado  River  Reservation"  means 
the  reservation  for  Indian  use  established  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1865  (13  Stat.  559),  as 
modified  and  fiirther  defined  by  Executive 
orders  of  November  22,  1873.  November  16, 
1874,  May  15,  1876.  and  November  22.  1915, 
all  of  which  area  shall  be  deemed  to  consti- 
tute said  reservation. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  of  Indian  blood,  his 
spoxise  of  Indian  blood  (excluding  persons 
whose  Indian  blood  Is  traceable  solely  to  In- 
dian tribes,  bands,  or  groups  not  resident  In 
or  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States) ,  and  any  dependent  child  of  either 
or  both  of  them,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
tribes  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  who  has 
settled  on  irrigated  lands  of  the  Colorado 
River  Reservation  through  application  for  a 
settler's  land  permit  and  who  is  still  holding 
such  lands  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  a 
temporary  land  use  permit  Issued  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  tribes  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  tribes  If  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act  he  files  with  the 
tribal  council  a  statement  accepting  mem- 
bership In  the  tribes  and  renouncing  mem- 
bership In  any  other  tribe,  band,  or  group. 
Such  statement  may  be  filed  on  behalf  of  a 
dependent  child  by  either  parent  or  by  a 
person  standing  in  loco  parentis. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  tribes  to  abandon  the 
claims  now  pending  In  docket  numbered  185 
and  In  docket  numbered  283A  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  under  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049),  and  the  dis- 
missal of  said  claims  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect or  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
adjudication  of,  or  with  respect  to,  any  other 
claims  now  pending  by  the  tribes  against 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  June  11.  I960  (74  Stat. 
199) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  5, 
1962  (76  Stat.  428),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  approve  leases  of  lands  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  Indian  Reservation,  Arizona  and 
California,  for  such  uses  and  terms  as  are 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  11,  1938  (52 
Stat.  347;  25  U.S.C.  396a  et  seq.) ,  and  the  Act 
of  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539),  as  amended 
(25  U.S.C.  415  et  seq),  including  the  same 
uses  and  terms  as  are  perriiitted  thereby  on 
the  Agua  Callente  (Palm  Springs),  I>anla. 
Navajo  and  Southern  Ute  Reservations: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  authorization 
herein  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  not  extend  to  any  lands  lying 
west  of  the  present  covu-se  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  south  of  section  25  of  township  2 
south,  range  23  east,  San  Bernardino  base 
and  meridian  In  California,  and  shall  not  be 
construed  to  affect  the  resolution  of  any  con- 
troversy over  the  location  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Colorado  River  Reservation:  Provided 
further.  That  any  of  the  described  lands  in 
California  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  when  and  If  determined  to  be 
within  the  reservation." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  aad  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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INDIAN   RANCHERIAS   AND   RESER- 
VATIONS IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7833) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  land 
assets  of  certain  Indian  rancherias  and 
reservations  in  California,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  18,  1958 — 
72  Stat.  619. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  of  the  land  and 
assets  of  certain  Indian  rancherias  and  res- 
ervations m  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  18.  1958  (72  Stat. 
619) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  lands,  Including  minerals,  water 
rights,  and  Improvements  located  on  the 
lands,  and  other  assets  of  the  rancherias  and 
reservations  In  the  State  of  California  shall 
be  distributed  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Irmnedlately  after 
"water  systems"  the  following:  "and  sani- 
tation facilities". 

(c)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  sell  the  land  (including  minerals, 
water  rights,  and  Improvements  located  on 
the  land)  of  any  rancherla  acquired  or  set 
aside  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
and  use  of  any  Indians  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection.  Is  being  held  by  the  United 
States  In  a  trust  or  restricted  status  for  the 
benefit  and  lise  of  such  Indians  and  which, 
for  the  twelve-month  period  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, has  not  t>een  occupied  or  used  as  a 
rancherla  by  any  of  such  Indians.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  rancherla  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  California  Indian  Judg- 
ment fund  (established  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  May  18,  1928  (45  Stat.  602),  as  amended) 
and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  subsequent  distribution 
of  such  proceeds." 

(d)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following  language:  "That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  and 
assets  of  certain  Indian  rancherias  and  res- 
ervations In  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  18,  1958  (72  Stat. 
619),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "the 
lands.  Including  minerals,  water  rights,  and 
improvements  located  on  the  lands,  and  other 
assets  of  the  rancherias  and  reservations  ly- 
ing wholly  within  the  State  of  California 
shall  be  distributed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  when  such  distribu- 
tion Is  requested  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
adult  Indians  of  a  rancherla  or  reservation 
or  of  the  adult  Indians  who  hold  formal  or 
informal  assignments  on  the  rancherla  or 
reservation,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  requirement  for  a  ma- 
jority vote  shall  not  apply  to  the  rancherias 
and  reservations  that  were  at  any  time  named 
In  this  section." 

"(b)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  'The  Indians  who  hold  formal  or 
informal  assignments  on  each  reservation  or 
rancherla,  or  the  Indians  of  such  reservation 
or  rancherla,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  consultation  with  such  Indians."  and 
by  substituting  'When  the  Indians  of  a  ran- 
cherla or  reservation  request  a  distribution 
of  assets  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  they,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior after  consultation  with  them'. 

"(c)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 


of  the  first  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding: 
'Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  a  request  for  distribution  of 
assets  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  in  which 
the  requirement  for  such  request  is  waived 
by  section  1  of  this  Act,  and  in  any  such  case 
the  plan  shall  be  prepared  as  though  request 
therefor  had  been  made.' 

"(d)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
penultimate  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding : 
'Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  such  plan 
may  be  modified  with  the  approvfJ  of  the 
Secretary  and  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
distributees.' 

"(e)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  To  construct,  improve,  Install,  ex- 
tend, or  otherwise  provide,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  sanitation  facilities  (including 
domestic  and  community  water  supplies  and 
facilities,  drainage  facilities,  and  sewage 
and  waste-dlspoeal  facilities,  together  with 
necessary  appurtenances  and  fixtures)  and 
irrigation  facilities  for  Indian  homes,  com- 
munities, and  lands,  as  he  and  the  Indians 
agree,  within  a  reasonable  time,  should  be 
completed  by  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  sanitation  facilities,  as 
hereinbefore  described,  the  fiinctions  speci- 
fied In  this  paragraph.  Including  agreements 
with  Indians  with  resi>ect  to  such  facililies, 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  August  4,  1954  (58  Stat.  674).  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2004a) .' 

"(f)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  'non-Indian*. 

"(g)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

'"(d)  Any  rancherla  or  reservation  lying 
wholly  within  the  State  of  California  that 
is  held  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
Indians  of  California  and  that  was  not  oc- 
cupied on  January  1,  1964,  by  Indians  under 
a  formal  or  Informal  assignment  shall  be  sold 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Indians  of  California.  Any  rancherla 
or  reservation  lying  wholly  within  the  State 
of  California  that  is  held  by  the  United 
States  for  a  named  tribe,  band,  or  group 
that  was  not  occupied  on  January  1,  1964. 
may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  proceeds  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  tribe,  band,  or  group.' 

"(h)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  'their  im- 
mediate families'  the  words  'who  are  not 
members  of  any  other  tribe  or  band  of 
Indians'.  (2)  by  Inserting  after  'because  of 
their  status  as  Indians',  the  words  'all  re- 
strictions and  tax  exemptions  applicable  to 
trust  or  restricted  land  or  Interests  therein 
owned  by  them  are  terminated,',  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  10(b)  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  'The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section as  amended,  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  distribution  of  assets  made  either  before 
or  after  the  amendment  of  the  subsection.' 
"(I)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  words  'as 
amended,"  the  words  'or  any  other  au- 
thority,". 

"(J)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  deleting  'not  to  exceed  $509,235"  and  by 
substituting  'such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary"." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  land 
and  assets  of  certain  Indian  rancherias  and 
reservations  in  California,  and  for  other  pvu-- 


poses,"'  approved  August  18.  1958   (72  Stat. 
619). 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LAND  FOR  ALAMO  BAND  OF  PUER- 
TOCITO  NAVAJO  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7684) 
to  provide  that  the  United  States  shall 
hold  certain  land  in  trust  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puertocito 
Navajo  Indians. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1931,  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "That  (a)  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  those  lands  lying  within  the  Alamo 
Navajo  community  area.  New  Mexico,  more 
particularly  described  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  the  improvements  thereon, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  Unted  States  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puertocito  Navajo 
Indians,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  use  said  lands  and  Improvements 
located  thereon  for  administrative  purposes. 

(b)  Lot  3  and  the  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  township  2 
north,  range  6  west.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian,  and  Improvements  located  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7684)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  A.  BLATNIK  LOCK. 
MICHIGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7654) 
to  designate  the  new  lock  on  the  St. 
Marys  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
as  the  John  A.  Blatnik  lock. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  corisideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

CLIFFORD  DAVIS  BRIDGE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10787) 
to  designate  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
as  the  "Clifford  Davis  Bridge." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
bridge  to  be  constructed  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  on  Interstate  Route  40  be- 
tween the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as  the 
"Clifford  Davis  Bridge."  Any  law.  rerulatlon, 
map.  document,  record,  or  other  japer  of 
the  United  States  in  which  such  jridge  Is 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
bridge  as  the  "Clifford  Davis  Bridge 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  e 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Ilembers 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  tieir  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  REpRD  on 
H.R. 10787. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  obj<  ction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  r(|m  Call 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  others 
in  tribute  and  honor  to  the  H)norable 
Clifford  Davis,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
men  I  ever  knew.  It  was  my  Drivilege 
to  serve  with  him  while  I  was  a  Imember 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Woj-ks.  He 
Is  not  only  one  of  the  most  caps  ble  men 
with  whom  I  have  served  in  the  Congress, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  mei  I  have 
ever  known. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  l^iver  at 
Memphis  has  been  designated  as  the 
Clifford  Davis  Bridge.  To  him  and  his 
loved  ones,  all  my  hearty  good  u'ishes. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concliides  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 
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aid 


That 


CONTINUING     WORK 
MISSOURI  RIVER 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speake 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
(H.R.  9521)   to  increase  the 
tion   for    appropriation    for 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Bas 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of   the   United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
dition   to   previous  authorizations 
hereby    authorized    to    be   a_  _ 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  the  sum 
000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  th 
hensive  plan  adopted  by  section  9i 
Act  approved  December  22,  1944  ( 
Numbered  534.  Seventy-eighth  ( 
amended  and  supplemented  by 
Acts  of  Congress,  for  continuing 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  to  be 
under  said  plans  by  the  Secretary 
terior.    No  part  of  the  funds  herel^y 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be 
Initiate  construction  of  any  unit  ot 
sourl  River  Basin  project,  whethei 
in  said  comprehensive  plan  or  not . 
not  hereafter  authorized  by  Act  ol 


BAsqsr 

I  move 

the  bill 

aithoriza- 

ccpitinuing 

n  by  the 

an^nded. 


The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    secjDnd    de 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ojrdered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  i.R.  9521 
is  to  permit  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  continue  its  reclamation  con- 
struction program  in  the  Missouri  River 
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basin  without  interruption.  The  legisla- 
tion increases  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  prosecution  of 
going  construction  work  by  $120  million. 
This  amount  will  meet  the  estimated 
fund  needs  for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 
The  authorization  is  specifically  confined 
to  these  two  fiscal  years  and  is  further 
qualified  by  language  prohibiting  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  of  the  funds  to  Initi- 
ate construction  of  units  of  the  Missouri 
River  basin  project  not  hereafter  author- 
ized or  reauthorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  Missouri  River  basin  project  was 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944,  with  the  construction  work  divided 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  1944  act  pro- 
vided $200  million  for  the  initiation  of 
Interior's  portion  of  the  development. 
An  additional  $150  mUhon  was  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1946.  The  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1950  and  1958  each  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $200  million.  The  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960  authorized  $60  million  and 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1963  authorized 
$16  million.  This  makes  a  total  of  $826 
million  presently  authorized  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  Interior's  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  basin  project.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — June 
30,  1964 — there  will  remain  a  balance  of 
about  $22  million.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  now  considering  the  fund 
needs  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  be  increased  this 
year. 

H.R.  9521  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional SI 20  million  to  be  appropriated. 
This  amount  plus  the  estimated  balance 
of  $22  million  will  meet  the  Department's 
estimated  fund  needs  totaling  $141,161,- 
000  for  continuing  construction  during 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  The  1965 
budget  asks  for  868,428,000  and  the  1966 
obligation  program  calls  for  $72,733,000. 
Actually,  the  House  has  already  ap- 
proved the  authorization  of  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  It  did  this  last  year 
when  it  passed  H.R.  6016.  However, 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
H.R.  6016  got  into  trouble  in  the  other 
body  because  of  the  addition  of  several 
new  projects  and  was  never  finally  acted 
upon.  The  bill  finally  approved,  H.R. 
8667.  did  not  include  reclamation  fund 
needs  in  the  Missouri  basin  for  fiscal 
year  1965. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  work  com- 
pleted and  under  construction  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  basin  is  $1.12  billion,  includ- 
ing some  units  that  were  started  on  the 
basis  of  the  1944  authorization  and  other 
units  that  have  been  subsequently  au- 
thorized or  reauthorized  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
future  for  Congress  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  approximately  $174  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  Missouri  basin  units  that  are 
presently  under  construction. 

My  committee  feels  very  strongly  that 
no  additional  units  of  the  Missouri  River 
basin  project  should  be  started  until  they 
are   authorized  or  reauthorized  by  the 


Congress.  The  comprehensive  plan  au- 
thorized in  1944  is  just  too  far  out  of  date 
to  be  considered  as  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  construction  without  re- 
examining the  projects.  Also,  we  want 
to  consider  each  unit  in  relationship  to 
the  financial  and  economic  feasibility  of 
the  overall  project.  The  committee  is 
presently  considering  legislation  and 
other  actions  needed  to  put  the  Missouri 
River  basin  project  in  a  sound  financial 
position.  In  order  to  implement  the  com- 
mittee's position,  H.R.  9521  includes  lan- 
guage prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  for  starting  new 
units.  This  language  has  the  effect  of 
requiring  the  reauthorization  of  all  units 
that  are  not  presently  under  construc- 
tion. We  believe  this  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  proper  surveil- 
lance and  control  over  future  develop- 
ment and  expenditures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

In  summary,  this  bill  permits  the  con- 
tinuation of  Reclamation's  going  con- 
struction program  on  a  sound  basis  with- 
out interruption.  At  the  same  time,  it 
requires,  in  effect,  that  all  future  units 
be  authorized  or  reauthorized  by  the 
Congress  before  they  can  be  started.  We 
are  asking  the  House  to  give  its  approval 
to  this  legislation  and  to  the  committee's 
efforts  to  maintain  a  sound  and  feasible 
development  program  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  H.R. 
9521  and  urge  its  enactment.  I  do  so 
because  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  bill 
which  reads  this  way: 

No  part  of  the  funds  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  shall  be  available  to  initiate 
construction  of  any  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  basin  project,  whether  included  in  said 
comprehensive  plan  or  not,  which  is  not 
hereafter  authorized  by  act  of  Congress. 

This,  I  hope,  will  set  a  pattern  for  the 
future. 

Over  20  years  ago,  in  the  middle  of 
World  War  II,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  One  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  act  was  its  author- 
ization of  construction  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  dams, 
reservoirs,  irrigation  canals,  power- 
plants,  and  other  works  for  the  ultiliza- 
tion  and  control  of  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  This  was  a  nota- 
ble achievement  since,  for  one  of  the  first 
times  in  our  history,  two  great  rival 
agencies  of  our  Government  had  been 
made  to  work  together  and  to  come  up 
with  some  semblance  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  an  entire  river  basin.  The  plan 
called  for  truly  comprehensive  develop- 
ment and  for  both  engineering  and  finan- 
cial integration  of  all  the  Federal  works 
to  be  built  under  it. 

Most  of  the  main -stem  works  author- 
ized by  this  act  have  been  completed  and 
are  in  operation,  and  many  of  the  works 
on  the  tributaries  have  either  been  com- 
pleted or  are  under  construction.  But 
there  are  many  other  works — some  large, 
some  small — which  are  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  or  are  no  more  than  a  glint 
in  the  eye  of  the  planning  engineers. 
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Meanwhile,  the  danger  signals  have 
been  been  hoisted.  Construction  costs 
have  been  rising  steadily  and  there  is 
increasing  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the 
powerplants  to  pay  out  not  only  their 
own  costs  but  a  large  part  of  the  irriga- 
tion costs  as  well.  Large  units  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamations  part  of  the  plan 
depend  on  such  assistance.  I  mention 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  and  the  Ne- 
braska mid-State  unit  as  instances  of 
this. 

Their  financial  feasibility  depends  not 
only  on  construction  costs  and  the 
amount  the  irrigators  can  repay  but  also 
on  the  amount  of  assistance  they  can 
get  from  power  revenues.  In  short,  the 
time  has  come  when  Congress  must  as- 
sert substantially  tighter  control  over  the 
authorization  and  construction  of  new 
units  than  it  has  exercised  up  to  now. 
This  is  what  the  sentence  from  the  bill 
I  read  earlier  does.  It  pulls  back  to  the 
Congress  the  legislative  control  and 
oversight  that  are  so  badly  needed.  I  do 
not  say  it  solves  the  basic  problems — ris- 
ing costs  will  still  be  with  us.  the  tugging 
and  hauling  between  different  areas  of 
the  basin  will  still  be  with  us,  the  ques- 
tions of  payout  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
power  rates  will  still  be  with  us.  But  all 
of  these  questions  can  be  examined  and 
their  merits  determined  here  on  the  Hill, 
and  that  is  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  passage  of 
H  R    9521 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  ReifelI. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  this  legislation.  I  was 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
authorization requirement  appearing  on 
page  2  of  the  committee  report.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, from  a  fiscal  responsibility  stand- 
point, to  argue  with  the  idea  of  current 
congressional  review  of  reclamation 
projects,  wherever  they  may  be  located. 
I  am  in  accord  with  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  his  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  distinguished  committee, 
are  attempting  to  do;  namely,  to  assure 
full  justification  and  orderly  development 
of  needed  projects. 

Nevertheless,  implementation  of  this 
policy  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  alone 
raises  certain  questions  on  which  I  hope 
the  distinguished  chairman,  who  is  a  real 
friend  of  reclamation  development,  will 
shed  some  additional  light. 

First,  the  report  contains  this  state- 
ment: 

If  this  language  Is  retained  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  is  continued  In  subsequent  bills  to 
Increase  the  appropriation  limitation  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  requiring  reauthorization 
by  the  Congress  of  all  units  that  are  not  pres- 
ently under  constrxiction. 

I  Should  like  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
the  committee  is  referring  here  to  a  re- 
authorization requirement  for  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  alone  or  whether  it 
contemplates  extending  this  requirement 
to  all  major  river  basins  as  appropria- 
tions ceilings  are  reached? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  answer  is  that 
this  is  the  only  area  where  we  do  not 
have  this  policy  in  force  at  the  present 
time — that  is,  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
So  we  are  doing  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  what  we  are  doing  everywhere  else 
as  far  as  reclamation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  As  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  this  policy  is  now 
being  followed  in  other  river  basin  proj- 
ects? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Now  you  are  extending 
it  to  the  Missouri  River  Basin? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  we  are  doing 
is  to  fall  in  line  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  suggested  some 
years  ago,  that  is,  that  we  study  these 
new  authorizations  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  We  tried  to  establish  this  policy 
last  year,  but  we  ran  into  some  trouble 
in  the  other  body.  This  year  we  are 
considering  the  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  we  in- 
tend to  keep  jurisdiction  over  the  matter 
all  the  way. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  agree  with  the  pur- 
poses and  intent  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee in  wanting  to  have  these  projects 
justified,  and  the  development  take  place 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  Would  this  policy 
result  in  time-consuming  roadblocks  or 
delays  for  fully  justified  projects? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  will  be  no  ne- 
cessity to  hold  up  these  projects  if  they 
are  ready.  We  will  go  ahead,  consider 
them,  and  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  There  has  been  some 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  my  folks 
back  home  that  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  large  basins 
in  which  development  is  taking  place. 
This  is  the  same  requirement  as  applied 
to  similar  projects  in  other  basins. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  expla- 
nation, and  I  thank  him  for  yielding  this 

time  to  me. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  that  he 
can  reassure  the  folks  in  his  district. 
All  we  are  asking  them  to  do  by  this  leg- 
islation is  to  comply  with  the  same  rules 
and  regulation  that  apply  to  everyone 
else  in  the  country.  One  of  the  things 
people  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  area 
are  going  to  have  to  face  very  shortly  is 
that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  revi- 
sion of  power  rates  in  that  area.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  indicated 
there  is  a  tremendous  loss  in  all  of  these 
powerplants.  If  you  expect  to  build  any 
more  facilities  or  projects  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  the  people  must  comply  with 
the  rules  Congress  has  laid  down;  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  higher  power 
rates  or  call  upon  the  farmers  and  irri- 
gators to  pay  more  than  they  will  be  able 
to  pay. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  This  raises  another  in- 
teresting aspect.  I  inquired  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  last  year  when 


these  questions  were  arising  with  regard 
to  reauthorization  and  I  was  advised 
that  this  requirement  is  interpreted  as 
not  covering  transmission  lines. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Any  transmission 
lines  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  pres- 
ent grid  for  projects  already  constructed 
or  under  construction  will  not  come  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  legislation  but 
any  future  projects  including  power 
and  transmission  lines  will  need  reau- 
thorization. I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  Is  as  usual 
correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  9521,  with  an  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  793)  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the  Pa- 
cific fly  way  in  the  Rule  Lake,  Lower 
Klamath,  Upper  Klamath,  and  Clear 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Ore- 
gon and  California  and  to  aid  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Klamath  reclsmiation 
project,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  stabilize  the  ownership  of  the  land 
in  the  Klamath  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Oregon  and  California,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration and  management  of  the  Klamath 
Federal  reclamation  project  and  the  Tula 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Lower  Klam- 
ath National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Upper  Klam- 
ath National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  Clear 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  preserve  in- 
tact the  necessary  existing  habitat  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl  in  this  vital  area  of  the  Pacific 
flyway,  and  to  prevent  depredations  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  on  agricultural  crops  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  all  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  ivlng  within  the  Executive  order 
boundaries  of  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  the  Lower  Klamath  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Upper  Klamath  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Clear  Lake 
Wildlife  Refuge  are  hereby  dedicated  to 
wUdlife  conservation.  Such  lands  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  major  purpose  of  waterfowl  man- 
agement, but  with  full  consideration  to  op- 
timum agricultural  use  that  Is  consistent 
therewith.  Such  lands  shall  not  be  opened 
to  homestead  entry.  The  following  public 
lands  shall  also  be  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  dedicated  to  wildlife 
conservation,  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  major  pur- 
pose of  waterfowl  management,  but  with  full 
consideration  to  optimum  agricultural  use 
that  is  consistent  therewith,  and  shall  not 
be  opened  to  homestead  entry :  Hanks  Marsh. 
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and   first  form   withdrawal   lands 
mately  one  thousand  four  hundred 
acres)    in    Klamath    Ctounty.    Ore^ 
adjacent  to  Upper  Klamath 
life  Refuges;  White  Lake  In 
ty,  Oregon,  and  Siskiyou  County 
and  thirteen  tracts  of  land  In  "'  " 
ty    California,   lettered    as   tracts 
"C".  "D".  •'£".  "F",  "G".  "H".  "I" 
"L",  and   "N"   totaling  a 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
and  tract  "P"  In  Modoc  County, 
containing  about  ten  acres,  all  as 
plate  4  of  the  report  entitled  "Plar 
life  Use  of  Federal  Lands  In  the  " 
ath   Basin.   Oregon-California." 
1956,  prepared  by  the  United  State^ 
Wildlife  Service.     All  the  above 
remain    permanently    the    property 
United  States. 

Sec.    3.  Subject    to    conditions 
prescribed,  and  pursuant  to  such 
as  may  be  Issued   by   the 
centum  of  the  net  revenues 
each  fiscal  year  from  the  leasing 
project    reserved    Federal    lands 
Executive    order    boundaries    of 
Klamath  National  Wildlife  Refude 
Tule  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refu^ 
paid  annually  by  the  Secretary 
ther  authorization,  for  each  full 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  to  the 
which  such  refuges  are   located 
ments  to  be  made  on  a  pro  rata 
county   based    upon    the   refuge 
each  county:    Provided,  That  th« 
nual  payment  per  acre  to  each 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
acre  tax  levied  on  similar  lands 
ownership  in  each  county,  as 
the    Secretary:     Provided    further 
such  payments  shall  be  made 
duce  the  credits  or  the  payments 
pursuant  to  contractual 
United  States  with   the  Tulelake 
District    or    the   payments   to 
Drainage  District  as  full 
the  construction  of  Irrigation 
in  said  district,  and  that  the 
of  the  total  net  revenues  collectefl 
leasing  of  the  lands  described  In 
shall  be  ( 1 1  to  credit  or  pay  from 
nues  to  the  Tulelake  Irrigation 
amounts   already    committed    to 
ment  or  credit:    (2)   to  pay  from 
nues  to  the  Klamath  Drainage 
sum  of  $197,315;  and  (3)    to  pay 
revenues  to  the  counties  the 
scribed  by  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall 
proper  waterfowl  management, 
present  pattern  of  leasing  the 
of  the  Klamath  Straits  unit,  the 
Sump,  the  League  of  Nations  unit 
lease,   and   the   Frog  Pond  unit, 
the  Executive  order  boundaries 
Klamath    and   Tule   Lake   Natiorial 
Refuges  and  shown  in  plate  4  of 
entitled   "Plan   for   Wildlife   Use 
Lands  in  the  Upper  Klamath  Basi 
California,"    dated    April    1956. 
these  lands  shall  be  at  a  price  o 
signed   to   obtain    the   maximum 
enues.     The    leases    shall    prov 
the  growing  of  grain,  forage,  and 
Ing  crops,  except  that  not  more 
centum   of   the   total   leased    la 
planted    to    row    crops.     All    othfer 
public  lands  Included   in  section 
Act  shall   continue  to   be   mana 
Secretary  for  waterfowl  purpose! 
the  growing  of  agricultural 
planting  and  sharecrop  agreements 
cooperators  where  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  The  areas  of  sumps  1( 
In  the  Klamath  project  lying 
Executive  order  boundaries  of 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall 
duced  by  diking  or  by  any  other 
to  less  than  the  existing  thlrtee^ 
acres. 
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Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  any  migratory  bird 
treaty,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (40 
Stat.  755),  as  amended,  or  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (45  Stat.  1222),  as 
amended,  waters  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  regulated  to  maintain 
svunp  levels  In  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  that  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  are  adequate  and  practicable  for 
waterfowl  management,  which  shall  be  levels 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Tule  Lake  Irrigation  District  dated  Septem- 
ber 10,  1956,  or  any  amendment  thereof,  and 
the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to 
complete  studies  that  have  been  undertaken 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources and  waterfowl  management  potential 
of  the  Clear  Lake  National  WUdlife  Refuge. 
The  results  of  such  studies,  when  completed, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  793  is  to  achieve  an  equitable 
solution  to  a  land  utilization  problem  in 
the  Klamath  Basin  of  California  and 
Oregon  that  has  plagued  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  over  20  years.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  stabi- 
lize the  ownership  of  land  in  the  Klam- 
ath reclamation  project  and  provide 
permanency  to  the  operations  of  the  four 
national  wildlife  refuges  in  the  Upper 
Klamath  Basin  area.  I  believe  it  will 
establish  a  satisfactory  basis  for  coop- 
erative and  management  of  the  natural 
resources  in  this  area. 

The  four  wildlife  refuges  in  the  Klam- 
ath Basin  are  the  Tule  Lake,  Lower 
Klamath.  Upper  Klamath,  and  Clear 
Lake.  These  wildlife  refuges  were  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order.  S.  793 
gives  them  statutory  status.  S.  793  also 
sets  aside  some  20,000  acres  of  public 
lands  within  the  Executive  order  bound- 
aries of  the  Tule  Lake  and  Lower  Klam- 
ath Wildlife  Refuges  for  the  major  pur- 
pose of  waterfowl  management.  This 
dedication  of  lands  for  waterfowl  man- 
agement resolves  a  longstanding  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  these  lands  should  be 
homesteaded.  S.  793  also  provides  for 
the  addition  of  certain  small  tracts  of 
public  land  to  the  refuges.  At  the  same 
time  it  provides  that  the  agricultural 
use  of  lands  in  the  Tule  Lake  and  Lower 
Klamath  Refuges  will  be  continued  and 
that  private  irrigation  operations  in  the 
area  will  be  protected. 

The  Tule  Lake,  Lower  Klamath,  Upper 
Klamath,  and  Clear  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuges  are  important  segments  of 
the  Nation's  wildlife  refuge  system  be- 
cause of  their  strategic  location  on  the 
Pacific  flyway.    About  80  percent  of  the 


migratory  waterfowl  in  the  Pacific  con- 
centrate in  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin  as 
they  pass  through  the  area.  Millions 
of  ducks  and  geese  and  a  great  number 
of  shore  birds  of  various  marsh-dwell- 
ing species  feed  and  rest  in  this  area. 

The  operation  of  these  refuges  is  close- 
ly interwoven  with  the  operations  of  the 
Klamath  reclamation  project  and  re- 
lated activities.  While  wildlife  conserva- 
tion has  been  carried  out  satisfactorily 
most  of  the  time  since  these  refuges 
were  established,  problems  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  and  there  has  been 
a  continuing  controversy  with  respect 
to  specific  land  and  water  areas  to  be 
made  available  for  wildlife  refuge  pur- 
poses. This  legislation  resolves  this 
major  question  and  establishes  suitable 
guidelines  for  harmonious  and  coopera- 
tive use  of  the  land  and  water  resources 
in  the  area. 

The  wildlife  refuges  in  the  Klamath 
Basin  not  only  provide  an  area  for  the 
ducks,  geese,  and  other  birds  to  feed 
and  rest,  but  they  also  perform  an  ad- 
ditional important  service  in  preventing 
crop  depredations.  Proper  management 
of  these  refuges  will  hold  the  birds  in 
the  Klamath  Basin  area  until  the  harvest 
of  crops  in  the  Central  and  Imperial  Val- 
leys of  California  has  been  completed. 
If  the  food  supply  for  waterfowl  in  the 
Klamath  Basin  is  reduced,  an  earlier  mi- 
gration to  the  valleys  further  south  will 
result  with  accompanying  serious  crop 
losses. 

In  addition  to  their  conservation  value, 
the  refuges  have  a  significant  economic 
and  recreation  value.  Substantial 
amounts  of  money  are  placed  in  commer- 
cial channels  each  year  as  a  result  of 
waterfowl  hunting  at  refuge  public  hunt- 
ing grounds  throughout  the  Pacific  fly- 
way.  Also,  the  sight  of  millions  of  water- 
fowl on  these  refuges  is  a  prime  tourist 
attraction. 

As  presented  to  the  House  today.  S. 
793  includes  several  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  One  of  the  amendments  is 
a  new  section  8.  This  section  would  give 
the  States  of  California  and  Oregon  3 
years  within  which  to  express  objection 
to  the  dedication  of  the  lands  set  out  in 
the  bill  to  wildlife  conservation.  Under 
the  amendment,  should  either  State  so 
object  such  dedication  with  respect  to 
lands  within  its  boundaries  would  become 
permanently  effective  only  if  reaffirmed 
by  the  Congress.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  lands  were  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States.  The  lands 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  rec- 
lamation purposes  in  1905  under  acts  of 
the  legislatures  of  Oregon  and  California. 
Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  the  reporting  of  S.  793 
this  new  section  8  was  reconsidered  by 
the  committee.  The  committee  now  con- 
siders this  section  unnecessary,  and  on 
April  8  the  committee  adopted  a  motion 
instructing  me  to  announce,  when  S.  793 
was  taken  up  on  the  floor,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  v,fithdrawn  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  adding  a  new  section  8.  There- 
fore, the  bill  at  the  desk  does  not  include 
the  amendment  to  add  a  new  section  8. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  this  legislation  does  not 
call  for  the  purchase  of  any  additional 
land  by  the  Government,  but  is  simply 
providing  for  further  control  and  utiliza- 
tion of  presently  owned  public  lands? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  few  very  small  tracts 
within  the  area  in  order  to  balance  the 
wildlife  refuges  with  the  rest  of  the  land 
that  is  left  in  an  agricultural  status. 
These  funds,  if  any.  will  of  course,  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  some  estimate  as  to  what 
the  cost  of  these  small  tracts  of  land  will 
be  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  involves  such  a 
small  sum  of  money  that  we  have  con- 
sidered it  is  practically  nothing  so  far  as 
this  liquidation  is  concerned.  But  I  do 
not  want  my  friend  to  be  asking  a  ques- 
tion where  there  might  be  a  few  moneys 
involved  and  not  get  an  answer— I  would 
say  that  whatever  moneys  is  required 
would  be  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000.  The  areas  needed  will  be  ac- 
quired largely,  if  not  entirely  by  exchange 
procedure. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  unreserved  support 
for  this  badly  needed  and  long  overdue 
bill  to  preserve  the  Tule  Lake-Klamath 
Waterfowl  Refuge. 

Each  autumn  one  of  the  largest  water- 
fowl concentrations  in  the  United  States 
occurs  at  the  Tule  Lake  and  Lower  Kla- 
math national  wildlife  refuges  in  north- 
em  California  and  southern  Oregon. 
These  refuges  are  situated  at  a  critical 
point  or  "bottleneck"  on  the  Pacific  fly- 
way  and  are  essential  resting  and  feed- 
ing areas  for  in  excess  of  7  million  birds 
winging  south  from  their  Alaskan  and 
Canadian  breeding  grounds.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  California  Fish  and  Garne 
Commission  has  estimated  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  concentration  point 
for  waterfowl  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Despite  its  importance,  however,  con- 
troversy has  raged  for  many  years  be- 
tween those  who  would  divert  refuge 
lands  and  waters  to  private  uses  and 
those  who  seek  to  safeguard  this  invalu- 
able wildlife  habitat.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  present  refuges  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  once  extensive  wet- 
lands of  the  Klamath  basin. 

The  committee's  decision  in  favor  of 
conservation  is  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  not  only  does  it  preserve  an 
irreplaceable  national  and  international 
waterfowl  resource  but  the  maintenace 
of  an  assured  habitat  for  these  migratory 
fowl  benefits  the  great  majority  of  af- 
fected agriculturalists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  reporting  out  a  sound 
bill,  a  constructive  bill,  a  good  bill — one 
which  protects  a  critical  national  inter- 


est—and I  urge  that  it  be  approved  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we  know  that 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee's  proposal  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 8  to  S.  793  is  being  withdrawn,  I 
am  glad  to  support  the  bill. 

With  this  change,  we  have  a  measure 
that  represents  a  constructive  solution 
to  an  old,  old  problem.  For  more  than 
20  years,  irrigation  interests  and  wild- 
life interests  have  been  fighting  over  the 
20,000  acres,  more  or  less,  that  S.  793 
involves.  For  more  than  20  years,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  have  been  squabbling 
over  this  land.  It  is  high  time  that  it 
be  settled,  and  S.  793  provides  a  good 
way  of  doing  so. 

I  recognize  that  these  lands  were  do- 
nated to  the  United  States  by  the  States 
of  California  and  Oregon  back  in  the 
early  1900's  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  be  developed  for  irrigated 
agriculture.  But  this  is  60  years  later 
and  they  have  not  been  developed  yet 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  developed  here- 
after. 

In  the  meantime,  other  lands  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  north  and  south  of 
this  area  have  been  developed,  the  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  that  move  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  flyway  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  usual  feeding  and  breed- 
ing grounds  and  have  taken  to  pillaging 
cultivated  fields,  and  the  hunters  of  the 
Pacific  coast  area  have  lost  an  impor- 
tant resource.  Meanwhile,  also,  the  mi- 
gratory bird  treaties  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  have  been  signed  and  sealed  and 
we,  the  United  States,  have  obligated 
ourselves  to  protect  and  manage  these 
birds  properly. 

What  all  of  this  adds  up  to  is  simple: 
Some  land  must  be  set  aside  perpetually 
for  waterfowl  management  purposes  in 
this  area.  The  best,  most  readily  access- 
ible and  cheapest  form  of  land  for  this 
purpose  is  the  20,000  acres  we  deal  with 
in  S.  793.  This  land  can  be  set  aside 
without  in  any  way  harming  the  estab- 
lished Klamath  reclamation  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  S.  793, 
as  amended,  be  passed  by  the  House. 
Such  remaining  differences  as  there  may 
be  between  the  House  and  the  Senate  can 
be  resolved  in  a  proper  manner  through 
legislative  processes. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
active  interest  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  together  with  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

There  are  many  people  all  throughout 
California  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  bill,  as  people  interested  in  provid- 
ing proper  protection  for  our  wildlife.  A 
number  of  adverse  editorials  were  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
particularly  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  in  respect  to  the  bill  as  it  first 
came  from  the  House  committee,  be- 
cause of  amendments  at  that  time 
adopted  by  the  House  committee.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  most   controversial 


one  was  section  8,  which  I  now  believe 
has  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Section  8  has  been  deleted  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
now  feel,  uith  the  omission  of  section  8, 
that  the  bill  now  provides  a  proper  pro- 
tection for  the  wildlife  and  that  it  should 
be  passed? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
as  now  drafted  will  provide  such  protec- 
tion and  should  be  passed.  There  is  a 
difference  in  language  as  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions,  and  I  believe 
we  will  go  to  conference  on  that  and  re- 
solve the  language  differences. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EKDN  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win and  Mr.  Cohelan]  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
the  problems  concerning  it  have  been 
worked  out.  I  have  talked  with  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Johnson], 
in  whose  district  the  problem  does  oc- 
cur. He  has  indicated  that  his  points  of 
concern  have  been  resolved.  Through- 
out my  district  and  many  other  parts  of 
California,  we  have  many  dedicated  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  organizations 
who  share  with  us  concern  for  adequate 
wildfowl  refuge.  In  addition  to  the  ref- 
uge for  birds  along  the  Pacific  flyway, 
relief  is  thereby  provided  for  hundreds 
of  farmers  concerned  with  protection  of 
their  crops. 

Should  there  be  any  appreciable 
shrinkage  of  the  Tule  Lake-Klamath 
refuge,  complete  changes  in  their  natu- 
ral flight  pattern  can  be  expected.  The 
guarantee  of  an  adequate  water  level  is 
absolutely  essential.  It  is  reported  that 
between  7  and  8  million  ducks  use  this 
refuge  as  a  stopover  during  their  annual 
migration  south. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
we  can  look  forward  to  proper  protection 
for  the  agricultural,  recreational,  and 
economic  values  of  the  region.  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson] 
is  to  be  commended  for  having  asked 
that  the  amendment,  which  will  be  of- 
fered as  a  committee  amendment,  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tule  Lake  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, which  is  located  within  my  congres- 
sional district,  comprises  the  area  within 
California  most  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Tule  Lake  Irrigation  District  com- 
prises 93,420  acres  of  land.  One-third 
of  this  total.  37.340  acres,  is  involved  in 
S.  793  because,  along  with  other  lands 
in  the  Klamath-Tule  area,  it  lies  along 
the  path  of  the  Pacific  flyway. 

S.  793  represents  an  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
migratory  waterfowl  conservation.  On 
the  one  hand  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
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that  the  lands  involved  are  important  to 
any  program  for  conservation  of  t  he  Na- 
tion's wildfowl  whose  migration  ])attem 
includes  use  of  the  Pacific  fly  way.  On 
the  other  hand  is  the  fact  tha;  these 
same  lands  within  the  Tule  Lake  Irriga- 
tion District  are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
thriving  agricultural  economy. 

For  present  purposes  it  will  not  3e  nec- 
essary for  me  to  go  into  the  agric  ultural 
history  of  the  Tule  Lake  region.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Department  of  ;he  In- 
terior has  permitted  and  encouraged 
farming  through  homesteading  ai  d  leas- 
ing in  the  area  for  many  years.  n  Sep- 
tember of  1956  after  5  or  6  years  of  ne- 
gotiations the  Tule  Lake  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict entered  into  a  repayment  cantract 
with  the  United  States  coverirg  that 
portion  of  the  Klamath  project  involving 
the  irrigation  district. 

The  district  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  leasing  provisions 
which  specified  the  growing  o  crops 
compatible  with  wildlife  habit  it  and 
waterfowl.  The  result  has  been  i  flour- 
ishing agricultural  economy  That 
economy  is  dependent  upon  continued 
agricultural  production  from  the  lands 
within  the  district  that  are  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  S.  793. 

A  major  dispute  between  the  igricul- 
tural  and  waterfowl  interests  en  pted  in 
1959  shortly  after  I  came  to  Congress. 
As  a  result,  agreement  was  reac  led  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  district, 
and  waterfowl  spokesmen  covering  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  operatioi  i  of  the 
water  levels  in  the  sumps  to  serve  water- 
fowl and  agricultural  needs.  Opera- 
tions under  those  regulations  have  met 
with  the  general  agreement  of  both 
groups. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  of 
1959  the  problems  in  the  area  jetween 
the  two  groups  have  been  minimi  il.  The 
farmers  for  their  part  have  come  to  real- 
ize, however  reluctantly,  that  no  addi- 
tional lands  within  the  district  included 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  793  can  go 
into  private  ownership.  This  has  been 
quite  a  blow  to  them  for  it  had  always 
been  their  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment would  encourage  and  foster 
private  ownership  in  the  area  through 
the  operations  of  the  homestead  laws. 

Out  of  the  many  meetings  aid  hear- 
ings that  have  been  held  on  this  i  »roblem. 
the  agricultural  and  wildfowl  nterests 
have,  I  believe,  come  to  realize  that  a 
solution  is  possible  wherein  the  objectives 
of  both  can  be  served  and  advanced 
within  the  framework  of  the  status  quo. 
I  believe  that  S.  793.  before  us  today, 
points  that  way. 

The  primary  difference  in  S  793  as 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  anc  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committed  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  relates  to  sec- 
tion 6.  At  my  request  the  committee  did 
adopt  an  amendment  to  section  6  which 
relates  to  the  maintenance  cf  water 
levels  in  the  Tule  Lake  refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  tc  at  this 
point  read  section  6  as  it  now  stands: 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  obllj  atlons  of 
the  United  States  vinder  any  migrs  tory  bird 
treaty,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treatj  Act  (40 
Stat.  755),  as  amended,  or  the  Vllgratory 
Bird   Conservation   Act    (45    Stat.    1222),   as 
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amended,  waters  under  the  central  of  the 


Secretary  shall  be  regulated  to  maintain 
sump  levels  In  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  that  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  adequate  and  practicable  for 
waterfowl  management,  which  shall  be 
levels  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Tule  Lake  Irrigation  District  dated 
September  10,  1956,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  and  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto. 

Certainly  there  is  no  argument  but 
what  it  is  vital  to  both  the  flyway  and  the 
agricultural  interest  that  these  water 
levels  be  maintained  at  satisfactory  ele- 
vations. It  is  my  feeling  that  this  bill 
as  amended  will  come  as  close  as  possible 
to  reconciling  the  viewpoints  of  water- 
fowl and  agricultural  interests.  I  feel 
that  my  amendment  to  section  6  is  a 
clarifying  one.  Under  its  terms  the  Sec- 
retary will  continue  to  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  levels  which  he  believes 
are  adequate  and  practicable  for  water- 
fowl management,  in  accordance  with 
those  levels  as  established  by  the  con- 
tracts and  regulations. 

This  amendment  merely  recognizes  the 
contract  which  exists  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Tule  Lake  Irri- 
gation District,  and  makes  the  bill  before 
us  completely  consistent  with  the  con- 
tract that  was  ratified  in  1956  by  the 
Congress. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  point  out  that 
after  the  committee  had  considered  this 
bill,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Hon.  Frank  Briggs,  wrote  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Congressman,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  Hon.  Wayne  Aspinall,  on 
December  6.  1963.  In  that  letter  he  de- 
clared the  bill  met  with  his  approval  with 
one  exception  and  that  relating  to  section 
8  which  was  removed  prior  to  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accordingly  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  portion  of  California  di- 
rectly concerned  with  this  legislation,  I 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
delete  the  section  8  of  this  bill  to  which 
the  chairman  referred.  I  opposed  this 
section  in  subcommittee  when  it  was  first 
suggested.  I  felt  then  and  feel  now  that 
section  8  would  destroy  the  bill  and  ren- 
der nugatory  the  effort  made  herein  to 
settle  a  dispute  between  reclamation  and 
waterfowl  people  that  has  been  trouble- 
some for  many  years. 

For  Congress  to  provide  in  this  bill 
that  it  would  be  ineffective  on  a  declara- 
tion by  either  the  State  of  Oregon  or 
California  would  be  to  deny  the  right 
so  often  heretofore  asserted  that  the 
lands  involved  in  this  bill  can  be  used 
for  waterfowl  management  as  well  as 
reclamation  purposes. 

This  does  not.  in  my  opinion,  detract 
from  the  legal  rights  of  the  States  in  any 
way.  If  the  grant  was  limited  to  recla- 
mation, and  I  think  it  was  not.  then 
there  is  nothing  that  the  grantee,  in 
this  case  the  United  States,  can  do  uni- 
laterally to  expand  it.  But  if  section  8 
is  included,  it  might  very  well  be  con- 
strued by  the  courts  as  a  congressional 


determination  that  the  grant  was  not 
unlimited  in  scope.  This  would  not  solve 
the  problem  but  only  confound  it. 

As  the  bill  stands,  it  is  a  good  bill  with 
a  reasonable  chance  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem to  which  it  is  addressed.  I  hope  it 
passes  minus  section  8. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall  1 ,  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  793  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.    LIBONATI.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
purposes  of  S.  793  is  to  promote  the  con- 
servation  of   the   Nation's   wildlife   re- 
sources on  the  Pacific  flyway  in  the  Tule 
Lake,  Lower  and  Upper  Klamath  and 
Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in 
Oregon  and  California;  and  to  aid  the 
Klamath  reclamation  project.    The  en- 
actment of  S.  793  does  not  involve  addi- 
tional   costs.      These    important    areas 
of   wildlife   in    the    refuge    system    are 
strategically     located    on    the    Paciflc 
flyway.     About  80  percent  of  the  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  in  the  Pacific  con- 
centrate in  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin  as 
they  pass  through  this  area.     A  heavy 
concentration    of    millions    of    ducks, 
geese,  and  shore  birds  of  various  marsh 
dwelling  species  feed  and  rest  in  this  area. 
The  whole  refuge  operation  is  concen- 
trated and  dependent  upon  the  Klamath 
reclamation  project;  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  the  expansion  of  land  and  waters 
for  wildlife  refuge   purposes   here   and 
new  procedures  were  necessary  for  mak- 
ing the   availability  of  such  resources. 
The  holding  of  the  waterfowl  in  these 
areas  before  harvest  prevents  the  depre- 
dation of  the  rice  and  other  crops  in  the 
Central  and  Imperial  Valleys— the  local 
crops  in  the  refuge  area  are  sufiBcient  to 
hold  them  there  and  also  delay  their  mi- 
gration to  the  wintering  grounds.    The 
crops  in  the  valleys  are  harvested  without 
serious  depredation  problems.    Thus  the 
food  supply  must  be  kept  at  sufiBcient 
quantity  and  availability  so  as  to  prevent 
crop  losses  in  the  valleys.    This  economic 
value  is  important  as  well  as  the  license 
fees  derived  from  hunting,  leases,  and 
other  income  as  a  recreational  tourist 
attraction. 

This  legislation  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  basis  for  management 
purposes  of  the  resources  within  the  four 
refuges.  The  bill  will  establish  guide- 
lines in  reclamation  activities  and  thus 
stabilize  Federal  ownership  of  the  lands 
so  recovered  as  well  as  the  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  within  the  four  ref- 
uges for  the  purposes  intended.  Also 
includes  several  additional  tracts  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  be  retained  permanently  for 
this  specific  purpose.  Provides  for  25 
percent  of  income  from  leased  lands  to 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  respective 
counties  based  on  the  location  of  the 
same — a  50-percent  limitation  is  placed 
on  payments  comparable  to  the  average 
local  taxes  assessed  on  similar  lands.  A 
reimbursement  payment  of  $197,315  to 
the  Klamath  drainage  district  for  outlay 
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of  moneys  on  irrigation  projects  on  pas- 
sage of  title  to  the  Government.  The 
present  practice  of  leasing  lands  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  is  to  continue.  Row 
crops  hmited  to  25  percent  of  total  leased 
lands.  In  the  Tule  Lake  area  reduction  of 
sumps  limited  to  present  13,000  acres. 
Also  water  levels  must  be  maintained 
adequate  for  waterfowl  management 
purposes.  The  Secretary  to  complete 
study  related  to  the  development  of 
water  resources  and  the  waterfowl  man- 
agement potential  of  the  Clear  Lake 
refuge. 

Chairman  Aspinall,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  committee,  have  formu- 
lated a  bill  worthy  of  the  high  standards 
necessary  to  preserve  the  wildlife  and 
lands  that  protect  and  feed,  in  refuges, 
our  migratory  fowl  Ufe.  The  utility  of 
these  lands  are  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
intended.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  and  his  Department  were 
sorely  in  need  of  such  legislation  in 
order  to  maintain  successful  operation 
of  these  lands  in  the  public  interest  and 
to  preserve  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
future  generations  of  Americans  the 
conservation  of  wildlife  and  to  maintam 
the  recreational  advantages  of  these 
refuge  areas.  We  compliment  members 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, its  illustrious  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall], 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  for  their  dedication  to 
the  conservation  of  our  wild  lands  and 
preservation  of  our  wildlife  for  posterity. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  REPORT 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  friend  of  mine  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  sent  to  me  a  report  detailing 
"questionable  acts  and  policies"  in  con- 
nection with  Island  printing  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York.  The  report  states  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Commerce  for  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  his  ofBcial  capacity,  failed  to 
call  for  competitive  bids  and  to  other- 
wise comply  with  Virgin  Islands  laws  re- 
lating to  contracts  and  agreements  in 
arranging  for  the  publication  of  this 
material. 

Subsequently  a  letter  was  printed  in 
the  April  10,  1964.  issue  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Times  in  which  Virgin  Islands 
Governor  Paiewonsky  attempted  to  cor- 
rect what  he  called  "considerable  and 


misleading  publicity   recently  given  to 
this  matter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  events 
affecting  the  Virgin  Islands.  Because  I 
believe  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  share  this  concern,  I  am  bringing 
this  matter  to  their  attention.  I  think 
these  documents  speak  largely  for  them- 
selves and  illustrate  a  situation  worth 
noting.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  report  to  me.  and  the  subsequent 
letter  from  Governor  Paiewonsky,  as 
printed  in  the  Virgin  Islands  Times,  in 
the  Record: 
Report  to  Congressman  Jack  Westland, 

OF  Washington 
Virgin  Islands  businessmen,  large  and 
small,  are  once  again  up  In  arms  at  the  un- 
savory actions  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
local  government.  Inasmuch  as  the  Gov- 
ernor is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  in  tiirn  ap- 
points his  cabinet,  the  businessmen  cannot 
vote  to  "t\irn  the  rascals  out." 

The  most  recent  In  a  long  series  of,  to  say 
the  least,  questionable  acts  and  policies  is 
perhaps  more  easily  documented  than  some 
of  the  other  complaints. 

The  leglslatiure  of  the  Virgin  Islands  ap- 
propriated funds  to  Insure  island  represen- 
tation in  the  forthcoming  World's  Pair  In 
New  York.  It  was  the  understanding  of  the 
legislators  that  all  businesses,  particularly 
those  connected  with  tourism  which  is  the 
Islands'  leading  revenue  producer,  would  have 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  exhibit. 

Commissioner  of  Commerce  Henry  L.  Klm- 
elman,  charged  with  the  promotion  of  the 
toxirlst  industry,  apparently  had  other  ideas. 
Without  calling  for  bids  or  otherwise  com- 
plying with  Virgin  Islands  laws  relating  to 
contracts  or  agreements,  Klmelman  arbi- 
trarily made  an  agreement  In  the  name  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  government  with  a  newly 
formed  venture  doing  business  as  Interna- 
tional Publications,  Inc. 

This  agreement  stipulated  that  Interna- 
tional Publications  would  produce  a  give- 
away called  "Come  to  the  Virgin  Islands" 
printed  on  newsprint.  Commissioner  Klm- 
elman stated  In  a  publicly  released  official 
letter  that  this  "will  be  the  only  piece  of 
overall  promotional  material  which  accepts 
advertising  that  will  he  distributed  at  our 
exhibit"  at  the  Fair. 

The  guiding  force  in  International  Publi- 
cations, Inc.,  Is  Robert  Lodge,  a  transplanted 
stateslder  living  In  St.  Croix.  Klmelman 
says  he  owns  no  stock  In  this  corporation. 
However,  soon  after  Klmelman  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Commerce  he  appointed 
Bob  Lodge,  who  was  doing  business  as  An- 
tilles Advertising  Agency,  to  operate  a  coop- 
erative Virgin  Islands  govemment-alr  car- 
rier-tourist industry  advertising  campaign, 
again  without  offering  the  other  older  estab- 
lished advertising  agencies  an  opportunity  to 
bid. 

As  a  result  of  Lodge's  activity  in  this  gov- 
ernment sponsored  connection  he  now  has 
hanging  over  his  head  a  Judgment  in  the 
amount  of  $10,088.65  plus  $750  In  attorneys 
fees,  handed  down  by  the  judge  of  the  DU- 
trlct  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  favor  of 
the  Hearst  Corp.  for  advertising  solicited  and 
published  in  the  Hearst  magazines.  Several 
other  suits  for  debt  against  Lodge  are  now 
pending  before  the  district  court. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  his  failure  to  pay 
the  Hearst  Corp.  for  money  collected  In  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  Islands  government. 
Lodge  said,  "Antilles  Advertising  Agency  was 
never  anything  more  than  an  'office  in  a 
hat.'  " 


At  the  present  time  Jerome  Dreyer,  Klmel- 
man's  onetime  appointee  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  Goverrmient  News  Bureau  and  close 
friend.  Is  soliciting  advertising  for  Lodge's 
International  Publications  Inc.  A  Judgment 
for  debt  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
against  Dreyer  and  In  favor  of  the  San  Juan 
Star  for  failure  to  pay  for  advertising  so- 
licited and  run  In  that  newspaper  In  the 
past. 

Businessmen  In  the  Islands  are  under- 
standably reluctant  to  do  businers  with  these 
close  friends  of  Klmelman  In  view  of  their 
past  financial  performances.  And  they  feel 
that  they  have  a  loaded  gun  aimed  at  their 
heads  in  the  form  of  Kimelman's  published 
dictum  that  Lodge's  proposed  publication 
"will  be  the  only  piece  of  overall  promotional 
material  which  accepts  advertising  that  will 
be  distributed"  at  the  Virgin  Islands  exhibit 
at  the  fair. 

Lodge  would  also  seem  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  Kimelman's  gift  since  he  has 
priced  advertising  at  $11,500  per  page.  This 
amount  cannot  be  favorably  compared  with 
the  $180  charged  per  page  for  advertising  by 
the  most  popular  guide  book  In  the  Islands. 
And  at  $11,500  per  page  business  interests 
naturally  wonder  If  this  Is  another  Lodge 
"office  In  a  hat." 

If  Lodge  and  Dreyer  can  sell  18  pages  of 
advertising,  a  not  unreajonable  amount  for 
a  publication  of  this  type  and  size,  the  net 
profit  would  be  close  to  $200,000.  This 
amount  would  pay  the  full  salaries  of  40  or 
more  much  needed  public  schoolteachers  for 
a  year.     A  magnificent  gift  Indeed. 

Peter  Bove,  Comptroller  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  (federally  appointed  watchdog  over 
Virgin  Islands  affairs  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  U.S.  Congress) ,  has  been  alerted  and 
Is  conducting  an  Investigation.  Local  mer- 
chants and  hotelkeepers  point  out  that  be- 
fore Bove's  report  can  be  completed,  the 
World's  Fair  will  be  over.  Klmelman  can 
drag  his  feet  almost  Indefinitely  In  not  pro- 
viding Information  necessary  for  the  comp- 
troller's report.  Business  Interests  also  point 
out  that  with  the  certain  delay  of  the  re- 
port, a  slap  on  the  wrists  of  the  culprits  In  a 
year  or  two  will  be  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

A  possible  solution  would  be  the  immediate 
cancellation  of  this  contract  entered  Into 
without  competitive  bids,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  responsible  publishers  qualified  to 
undertake  such  a  publication,  if  any  such  Is 
necessary.  Most  islanders  feel  that  any  such 
action  by  Gov.  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely;  in  other  similar  cases  the 
Governor  has  never  stood  up  to  Klmelman 
and  those  for  whom  he  fronts. 

This  most  recent,  but  assuredly  not  last, 
regrettable  action  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Govern- 
ment contributes  its  shtire  to  the  generally 
unsavory  odor  arising  from  this  tropical 
paradise.  And  that  odor  certainly  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  fish  rotting  on  the  lovely 
beaches. 

Letter  From  Governor  Paiewonsky  to 
Bob    Lodge 

Several  weeks  ago  when  the  contract  con- 
cerning "Guidelines  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Caribbean"  was  presented  to  me,  I 
had  it  reviewed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
He  advised  me  at  that  time,  among  other 
things,  that  a  pertinent  section  of  the 
agreement  was  as  follows: 

"The  Government  grants  to  Lodge  (Inter- 
national Publications.  Inc.)  the  exclusive 
right  to  publish  said  publication  and  will 
provide  distribution  at  the  Virgin  Islands 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of 
1964-65.  free  of  charge.  Further.  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  use  Its  best  efforts  to  assist 
In  promoting  and  distributing  the  publica- 
tion." 
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This  did  not  constitute  the  grant  of 
elusive  right  to  distribute  the 
the   Virgin    Islands   exhibit    at   the 
Fair,  but  merely  the  exclusive  right 
llsh  the  publication,  which  you 
In  any  event  and  even  without  an 
I  am  further  advised  by  the  co 
of  commerce  that  upon  subsequent 
Bion  with  you  that  he  informed  you 
my  direction,  that  other  publications 
be"  distributed  at  the  exhibit,  subject 
same  general  conditions  worked  out 

case.  ,     ,  . 

In  the  light  of  this  decision,  I  wish 
vise  you  that  that  portion  of  Mr. 
letter  to  you  of  January  28,  1964.  w 
quoted  in  the  mockup  of  your  propose  1 
licatlon.  as  follows,  "In  accordance  w^ 
agreement,  this  will  assure  your 
that   'Come   to   the   Virgin   Islands 
the  only  piece  of  overall  promotional 
rial  which   accepts  advertising  that 
distributed  at  our  exhibit,"  is  not  cr 
with  the  agreement  and  should  not 
for  promotional  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  and 
publicity  recently  given  to  this  mattei 
ever,  and  in  the  absence  of  your  wrift^ 
firmation    of    the    understanding, 
through  this  medium,  to  state  the 
menfs  position  for  the  record:  i.e.. 
Government    will    consider    proposal! 
other   publications   for   distribution 
fair,  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
and  no  more  favorable  than  those  ne- 
with  you. 
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ENDORSEMENT    OF    THE 
CAN      RESIDENTIAL 
FOR  URBAN  RENEW Al^TO 
AND  PREVENT  SLUMS 


PRIORITIES 


Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gen  Jeman 
from  New  Jersey    [Mr.  Widnallj]    may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
Record  and  include  extraneous  ma  tter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaiji 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re 
publican  minority  on  the  Special 
ing  Subcommittee   has   for  somje 
been    questioning    the   increased 


Hous- 
time 
trend 
toward  commercial  and  industiial  ur 
ban  renewal,  and  the  promotion  o  I  high- 
rise  high-income  apartments  in  residen- 
tial renewal  areas.  It  has  been  our  posi- 
tion that  the  urban  renewal  program 
should  be  primarily  a  plan  to  provide  a 
decent  home  and  living  environment  for 
our  low-income  and  middle-income  citi- 
zens, in  accordance  with  the  did  ates  of 
Congress  in  the  Housing  Act  cf  1949. 
That  is  why  we  have  offered  legislation 
stressing  a  residential  priority,  putting 
commercial  renewal  on  a  loan  basis,  and 
providing  new  aids  for  rehab:  litation 
and  relocation  to  cure  and  prevent  new 
slums. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Annahi  _^ 
American  Academy  of  Political  iind  So 
cial  Science,  March  1964.  by  William  G, 
Grigsby,    associate    professor     of    city 
planning  at  the  University  of  I'ennsyl 
vania,  points  out  the  need  for  this  legis 
lation.    According  to  Professor  Grigsby 
the  most  perplexing  problems  and  cru 
cial   issues   involving   the   physical   en- 
vironment of  our  metropolitan  areas  are 
still  residential  in  nature.     Hoising  is 
by  far  the  largest  consumer  o'.  urban 
land.    Moreover,  Professor  Grimsby  ob 
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serves,  approaches  to  many  nonresiden- 
tial problems  such  as  those  involving 
mass  transportation  and  open  spaces  are 
determined  to  an  important  degree  by 
conditions  and  preferences  in  the  hous- 
ing market. 

The  central  point  of  Professor  Grigs- 
by's  article  is  that  local  renewal  projects 
often  subordinate  national  housing 
goals,  expressed  by  Congress  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  to  local  community 
objectives.  I  would  add  that  they  have 
been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Federal  re- 
newal officials.  According  to  Professor 
Grigsby,  urban  planners,  faced  with  the 
declining  ratables  and  rising  costs  for 
municipal  services,  have  used  Federal 
renewal  funds  for  projects  that  would 
shore  up  local  finances.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  rising  costs  for  the  localities  are 
those  connected  with  the  needs  arising 
from  lack  of  attention  to  housing  needs, 
and  the  disappearance  of  jobs  and  busi- 
nesses following  displacement  from  ur- 
ban renewal  projects.  With  68  percent 
of  the  land  available  in  urban  renewal 
projects  now  remaining  idle,  no  one 
really  knows  of  how  much  benefit  the 
program  is  in  terms  of  increased  tax 
returns. 

Professor  Gigsby  notes  that  over  25 
percent  of  the  communities  receiving  aid 
under  the  act  do  not  have  a  single  resi- 
dential reuse  project.  Another  25  per- 
cent of  the  municipalities  receiving  as- 
sistance have  reserved  over  50  percent  of 
their  renewal  acreage  for  nonresidential 
purposes.  Of  the  projects  begun, 
roughly  600  were  primarily  residential 
prior  to  renewal,  but  Professor  Grigsby 
estimates  that  only  350  will  fall  under 
that  classification  upon  completion. 
Usually,  he  observes,  where  room  is  made 
for  residential  renewal,  it  takes  the  form 
of  housing  for  higher  income  families, 
which  are  often  incompatible  with  the 
residential  preferences  of  most  families 
in  the  city. 

In  light  of  the  Johnson  administration 
request  for  an  additional  share  of  the 
pie  for  nonresidential  renewal,  involving 
an  increase  from  30  to  35  percent  at 
the  expense  of  the  housing  needs  of  our 
citizens,  I  believe  the  following  indict- 
ment of  the  present  program  by  Pro- 
fessor Grisby  deserves  special  attention. 
He  states: 

On  balance.  It  appears  that  not  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  $3  billion  donated  to  local  com- 
munities under  the  Federal  renewal  pro- 
gram have  been  earmarked  for  projects 
Intended  to  Improve  the  living  accommoda- 
tions of  lower  Income  families.  However 
defensible  this  allocation  of  funds  may  be. 
the  fact  remains  that  tmtil  the  shelter 
needs  of  our  lowest  Income  groups  are 
met  urban  renewal  will  never  progress  be- 
yond the  facelifting  of  downtown,  a  few 
industrial  districts,  and  the  reclamation  of 
Isolated  residential  neighborhoods  for  up- 
per income  families. 


In  view  of  the  rather  futile  sets  of 
hearings  the  Special  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee has  confined  itself  to  in  the 
area  of  housing  and  urban  renewal,  the 
Congress  is  in  great  need  of  independent 
studies  and  observations  by  scholars 
such  as  Professor  Grigsby.  Indeed,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
those  seriously  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  fast-growing  urban  areas  to 


the  entire  March  1964  issue  of  the  An- 
nals, entitled  "Urban  Revival:  Goals 
and  Standards,"  which  will  prove  to  be 
invaluable  source  material  for  years  to 
come. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
as  well  to  a  letter  written  to  me  on 
March  23.  1964.  from  Professor  Grisby, 
in  which  he  states  his  "100-percent 
agreement"  with  the  relocation  and 
nonresidential  renewal  sections  of  the 
Republican  bill,  H.R.  9771.  and  indicates 
that  these  revisions  are  long  overdue. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  letter  and  the  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

UNivERsrrY  OF  Pennsylvania. 

Institute  for  Urban  Studies, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  23. 1964. 
The  Honorable  William  B.  Widnall, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  I  should  like 
to  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  H.R. 
9771  and  for  your  accompanying  letter. 

I  have  not  yet  studied  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  in  detail,  but  am  in  100  per- 
cent agreement  with  the  sections  relating  to 
relocation  and  nonresidential  renewal. 
Revisions  along  the  lines  you  suggest  are 
absolutely  necessary  and  several  years  over- 
due. 

Sincerely, 

William  G.  Grigsby, 
Associate  Professor  of  City  Planning. 

Housing  and   Slum   Clearance  Elusive 
Goals 
(By  William  G.  Grigsby) 
The  years  since  1950  have  witnessed,  ac- 
cording to  many  observers,  an  urban  revolu- 
tion.    In   little  more  than  a  single  decade, 
hundreds  of  American  communities,  usually 
with  Federal  assistance,  have  launched  pro- 
grams to   revive   decaying   central   business 
districts  and  industrial  areas,  preserve  open 
space,  decongest  highways,  and  combat  air 
and  water  pollution.     It  Is  sometimes  dlffl- 
cult  to  realize   that  this  sudden   prolifera- 
tion of  projects,  affecting  every  facet  of  the 
urban  environment,  had  Its  genesis  in  legis- 
lation to  Improve  housing.     Starting  In  the 
early  1930's  with  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)    to  raise  the 
quality  of  residential  construction  and  new 
neighborhoods,    continuing    with    the    low- 
Income  housing  program  of  the  Public  Hous- 
ing  Administration,   and.   finally,   the   early 
projects    under    the    Housing    Act    of    1949, 
action  to  Improve  the  physical  condition  of 
our  cities   has  until  recently  always  had  a 
strong  residential  bias. 

Although  this  emphasis  has  now  dimin- 
ished. It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  most 
perplexing  problems  and  crucial  Issues  In- 
volving the  physical  environment  of  our 
metropoliUn  areas  are  still,  today,  residen- 
tial in  nature.  This  Is  explained  partly  by 
the  simple  fact  that  housing  Is  by  far  the 
largest  consumer  of  urban  land.  It  Is 
equally  true,  however,  that  approaches  to 
many  nonresidential  problems,  sucl;i  as  those 
Involving  transportation,  central  business 
districts,  and  open  space,  are  determined  to 
an  Important  degree  by  conditions  and  pref- 
erences in  the  housing  market .>  Most  Im- 
portant. In  contrast  to  at  least  some  of  our 
other  urban  problems  where  the  broad  objec- 
tives are  clear,  even  though  the  means  of 
achievement  are  not,  there  is  widespread 
disagreement  over  housing  goals.  Funda- 
mental differences  regarding  both  residential 


'  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  "Ur- 
ban Renewal."  Excerpts  from  "Housing  Act 
of  1949"  (Washington:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1961),  p.  1. 
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development  and  residential  renewal  exist 
between  Federal  and  local  government,  city 
and  suburb,  and  even  planner  and  consimier. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  Illumi- 
nate some  of  these  differences  and  to  suggest 
directions  for  future  policy.  The  discussion 
focuses  on  three  general  problem  areas  which 
together  cover  most  of  the  spectrum  of  both 
housing  demand  and  housing  supply  and 
encompass  the  major  points  of  controversy. 
These  are  slum  clearance,  middle-income 
housing,  and  urban  form. 

SLUM    clearance 

It  Is  fairly  common,  but  depressing,  knowl- 
edge  that,  despite   the  great  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  a  large  proportion  of  Amer- 
ican families  still  live  In  housing  that  is  so 
substandard  as  to  constitute  a  serious  threat 
to  health  and  safety.     According  to  the  1960 
census,    fully   one-eighth    of    the    country's 
urban  households  occupy  dwellings  that  are 
dilapidated  or  lacking  in  sanitary  facilities. 
An  additional  number  have  accommodations 
which,  although  classified  as  sound  by  rela- 
tively   Inexperienced    census    enumerators, 
have  been  found  to  be  in  serious  violation 
of  local  buUdlng  codes.     Still  other  house- 
holds live  In  buildings  that  are  structurally 
adequate  but  overcrowded  or   in  extremely 
undesirable  surroundings.     As  a  rough  ap- 
proximation,  it  appears  that  at  least   one- 
sixth  of  our  urban  population — over  5  mil- 
lion families— reside  in  a  slum  environment. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  families  have  In- 
comes so  low  that  they  cannot  afford  a  better 
home.     Over     two-thirds     earn     less     than 
$4  000  a  year,  and  one-third  have  annual  In- 
comes    under     $2,000.     They     Include      In 
substantial  numbers  the  elderly,  the  minor- 
ities, the  unskilled,  the  handicapped,  whom 
our   society  has  Ignored  or  consciously   re- 
pressed. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  appears 
to  have  had  these  families  particularly  In 
mind   when   it   passed   the  Housing  Act  of 

1949: 

"To  establish  a  national  housing  objec- 
tive and  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the 
attainment  thereof,  to  provide  Federal  aid 
to  assist  slum-clearance  projects  and  low- 
rent  public  housing  projects  Initiated  by 
local  agencies,  to  provide  for  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  farm 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes."" 

The  Declaration  of  National  Housing  Pol- 
icy which  served  as  a  preamble  to  the  1949 
act  was  even  more  specific : 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  health  and  living  standards  of  its 
people  require  housing  production  and  re- 
lated community  development  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  In- 
adequate  housing  through  the  clearance  of 
slvims  and  blighted  areas,  and  the  realiza- 
tion as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  advancement  of  the  growth, 
wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation."  » 

It  is  clear  from  an  examination  of  both 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  and  the  evo- 
lution of  thought  leading  to  its  enactment 
that  these  paragraphs  are  not  platitudinous; 
they  are  a  seriously  considered  statement  of 
welfare  goals.  Although  the  role  of  decent 
housing  m  individual  and  social  welfare  has 
never  been  clearly  established  beyond  a  few 
aspects  of  physical  safety  and  public  health, 
observable  conditions  were  so  appalling  as 
to  create  a  mandate  for  public  action." 
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'"  Ibid. 

»See  Alvln  L.  Schorr.  "Slums  and  Social 
Insecurity."  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Research  Report  No.  1 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1963) .  Also.  D.  M.  Wllner,  R.  P.  Walk- 
ley,   T    Plnkerton.   and   M.   Tayback.     The 


During  the  decade  following  the  passage 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  substantial  prog- 
ress was  made  toward  the  achievement  of 
Its  goals.  Vacancy  rates  rose  to  reasonable 
levels,  overcrowding  declined  substantlaUy, 
and  the  number  of  occupied  substandard 
dwelling  units  dropped  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent.* Virtually  none  of  this  Improvement, 
however,  resulted  from  programs  Initiated  by 
the  1949  legislation.  By  1960  less  than  100,- 
000  substandard  dwelling  units  had  been 
demolished  under  Its  renewal  provisions. 
Public  hovislng  had  added  only  250,000  low- 
rent  accommodations  to  the  stock,  and. 
though  this  program  was  continued  by  the 
act  It  had.  of  course,  already  been  In  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.^  Progress  seems 
to  have  been  the  consequence  primarily  of 
rising  Incomes,  full  employment,  and  liberal 
FHA  and  VA  (Veterans'  Administration) 
mortgage  financing,  all  of  which  enabled 
families  to  obtain  better  housing. 

Meanwhile,   the   housing   problem  of  the 
disadvantaged  has  gradually  ceased  to  be  of 
major  concern  to  those  responsible  for  public 
policy.     Paced  with  declining  ratables  and 
rising    costs   for    municipal    services,    cities 
have  used  Federal  renewal  funds  for  projects 
that  would  shore  up  local  finances.     Thus, 
over  25  percent  of  the  communities  receiv- 
ing aid  under  the  act  do  not  have  a  single 
residential  reuse  project.'    Instead,  they  have 
demolished  slums  and  blighted  areas  to  create 
sites  for  commerce  and  industry.     Another 
25   percent  of   the  municipalities  receiving 
assistance  have  reserved  over  50  percent  of 
their  renewed  acreage  for  nonresidential  pur- 
poses.T    For  all  communities  combined,  ap- 
proximately 600  projects  were  primarily  resi- 
dential prior  to  renewal,  while  only  350  will 
fall   Into    this    classification   upon   comple- 
tion.'    Moreover,  in  most  of  the   Instances 
where  local   governments  have  made   room 
in  their  plans  for  residential  reuse,  the  new 
structvu-es  have  taken  the  form  of  housing 
for  higher-Income  families.     Since  the  pri- 
vate market  has  never  had  difficulty  in  sup- 
plying    such     accommodations     unassisted, 
these  residential  renewal  projects  almost  cer- 
tainly have  not  added  materially  to  the  total 
stock  of  good  housing  but  only  changed  its 
location  distribution. 

Had  the  relocation  process  accompanying 
redevelopment  been  made  an  Integral  part 
of  a  program  to  Improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  families  being  displaced— that 
Is,  had  clearance  been  geared  directly  to  the 
production  of  low-cost  housing  for  these 
families— It  would  not  have  particularly  mat- 
tered what  new  uses  were  put  on  redevelop- 
ment sites.  Cities  would  have  achieved  their 
purposes  without  violating  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  what 
has  happened.  Although  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  gradually  forced  communities 
to  Improve  their  relocation  procedures,  the 
rehousing  of  dislocated  slum  families  Is  still 
viewed  by  local  redevelopment  agencies  as 
a  bvirden  and  barrier  to  renewal,  not  as  a 
major  means  of  Implementing  national  pol- 
icy.    Cities    have   simply   substituted   their 

Housing  Environment  and  Family  Life:  A 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Housing 
on  Morbidity  and  Mental  Health"  (Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1962). 

«  "U  S  Census  of  Hovislng,  1950"  and  "U.S. 
Census  of  Housing,  1960."  Changes  in  defi- 
nition of  dwelling  unit  between  1950  and 
1960  and  the  addition  of  a  "deteriorated" 
category  in  1960  appear  to  have  offsetting 
effects  on  estimates  of  substandard  units  and 
may  be  safely  ignored  in  this  discussion. 

6  "16th  Annual  Report.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency"  (Washington:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  1963) ,  table  B-16,  p.  327. 

•"Urban  Renewal  Project  Characteristics, 
December  31, 1962"  (Washington,  D.C:  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  1963),  pp.  19-49- 

'Ibid. 

8  Ibid.    Table  5,  p.  11. 


own  goals  for  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    The   catchall   phrase   "related   com- 
munity development"  In  the  Declaration  of 
National  Housing  Policy  has  become  the  taU 
wagging  the  dog.     The  Intended  beneficiaries 
of  renewal  have  too  often  become  the  victims. 
On  balance,  it  appears  that  not  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  $3  billion  donated  to  local  com- 
munities  under   the    Federal    renewal   pro- 
gram have  been  earmarked  for  projects  in- 
tended  to  improve  the  living   accommoda- 
tions of  lower  income  families.    However  de- 
fensible   this   allocation   of    funds   may    be, 
the  fact  remains  that  until  the  shelter  needs 
of  our  lowest  Income  groups  are  met,  urban 
renewal  will  never  progress  beyond  the  face- 
lifting of  downtown,  a  few  new  Industrial 
districts,    and   the   reclamation   of   Isolated 
residential  neighborhoods  for  upper  Income 
families.     For,    In    the    areas    of    our    cities 
most  offensive  to  eye,  nose,  and  public  con- 
science, disadvantaged  families  predominate. 
The  substitution  of  local  renewal  objec- 
tives for  national  housing  goals  cannot  be 
explained  only  on  the  grounds  of  fiscal  diffi- 
culties at  the  municipal  level.     Had  overall 
housing    conditions    not    Improved    so    re- 
markably In  so  short  a  period  of  time,  the 
pressure  for  more  government  action  In  hous- 
ing would  certainly  be  far  greater.     Perhaps 
equally  Important,  acceptable  formulas  for 
providing    decent    housing    for    low-Income 
families  on  a  large  scale  have  not  yet  been 
legislated.     Strong  opposition  to  the  concept 
of  a  publicly  owned  and  operated  residential 
inventory  has  prevented  the  public  housing 
program  from  expanding  beyond  modest  di- 
mensions.    Other    proposals,    such    as    rent 
subsidies,    for    example,    are    also    resisted. 
Faced  with  this  situation,  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  communities  have  shifted  to  renewal 
projects  with  more  popular  appeal. 

The  general  antagonism  toward  and  con- 
flict over  housing  goals  and  programs  for 
low-Income  families  have  led  many  observers 
to  conclude  that  elimination  of  substandard 
housing  In  the  near  future  Is  both  politically 
and  financially  Impossible  and  that  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  a  continuation  of  the 
progress  of  the  1950's  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem gradually  over  a  period  of  three  or  four 
decades. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  however,  to  wait  so 
long.  There  are  already  in  existence  several 
programs  which  have  found  acceptance  as 
devices  to  help  middle-Income  families  and 
which  In  combination  could  bring  the  cost 
of  housing  within  reach  of  the  low-income 
population  at  very  little  public  expense. 
These  Include  tax  abatement,  mortgage  loans 
at  below-market  rates  but  above  the  cost 
of  borrowing  to  government,  and  the  title 
I  writedown  provision  of  the  act  of  1949. 
To  Implement  them  would  require  very  little 
change  In  existing  legislation.  The  major 
barrier  seems  to  be  the  extremely  inade- 
quate data  regarding  the  occupants  of  sub- 
standard accommodations.  It  is  not  known 
how  many  of  these  families  have  serious 
problems  other  than  housing  and,  hence, 
how  many  can  or  cannot  be  helped  through 
particular  housing  programs. 

In  fact,  almost  15  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  legislation,  there  still  has  not 
been  a  single  study  which  explores  this 
question  In  order  to  determine  the  specific 
programs  and  public  expenditures  necessary 
to  bring  the  hovislng  Inventory  and  residen- 
tial environment  up  to  an  acceptable  level. 
Without  this  information  on  costs  and 
possible  consequences.  It  Is  difficult  to  defend 
a  given  set  of  priorities  or  programs.  For 
example,  although  the  drift  away  from  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
has  been  opportunistic.  It  is  conceivable  that 
this  departure  either  will  bring  about  the 
realization  of  housing  goals  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  or  will  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  national  objectives  of 
higher  priority.  Regardless  of  the  position 
taken  In  this  matter,  however.  It  is  time  to 
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reevaluate    national    housing    and 
goals  with  respect  to  the  low-income 
tlon  and  to  develop  new  methods  to  ' 
implementation  of  these  goals  at 
level.     The  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
quent  amendments  have  created  an 
able  mechanism  for  demolishing  -'•" 
Ing;  they  have  not  produced  an 
that  assures  the  replacement  of  these 
t\ires  with  decent  living  accommodatjons 

MUJDLE-INCOME     HOUSING 

One   of  the  most   controversial 
housing   and    residential    renewal 
programs  for  families  whose  incomes 
high  to  qualify  them  for  public  projects 
too  low  to  permit  them  to  purchase 
new  homes.    Varlotis  approaches  ha 
tried   to  enable  a  larger  proportion 
group  to  be  served  by  the  home-bu" 
dxistry.     All  of  the  plans  provide 
form  of  direct  or  indirect  subsidy 
tax  abatement  or  mortgage  loans  at 
market  Interest  rates,  not  requiring 
supplement  by  the  sponsoring  agency 
lie  construction  and  ownership  of 
developments. 

The  issue  concerning  mlddle-lncom| 
ing  is  only  partly  a  conflict  over 
means.    It  stems  also  from  the  lack  of 
precise  definition  of  middle-Income 
and   from    differing    interpretations 
same    statistics.      The   definitional 
will  be  examined  first. 

The     conventional     description 
middle-Income  housing  problem  In 
the  families  unserved  by  either  new 
construction  at  the  one  end  of  the 
public  accommodations  at  the  other 
that  the  housing  needs  of  all  of  the 
tlon  except  this  Inbetween  segment 
ready  being  met.     Actually,  however 
housing  supplies  very  little  low-cost 
relative   to   the   total   need — half   a 
units  as  compared  with  5  million 
in  substandard  quarters.    Thus,  then 
haps  nothing  to  distinguish  the  middle 
the  low-Income  housing  problem  unLr 
haps  It  Is  that  the  former  is  much  les! 

This   possibility  highlights  the 
the  conventional  definition  tends  to 
objectives.     Within  the  broad  clas 
of  middle  income,  there  are  actually 
lytlcally   distinct   groups.     Members 
first  cannot  afford  new  homes  or 
but  do  have  the  resources  to  acquire 
housing.     Members  of  the  second 
ford  either  new  or  decent 
and,  in  addition,  are  not  eligible  for 
units.     Housing   assistance    for   the 
group  could  probably  be  Justified  or 
humanitarian  groimds,  assuming  t^ 
form  of  subsidy  other  than  housing 
preferred.    Aid  for  the  slightly  more 
families,  however,  would  seem  warran 
if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  tot^l 
Ing  production   was  completely 
and  also  that  it  was  politically  L 
raise    levels    of    construction    by 
equivalent  assistance  to  lower-lncorie 
llles  who  actually  needed  It.    For.  corl 
any  housing  subsidy  which  Is  suitable 
group  that  already  has  adequate  r 
even    more   appropriate    for   many 
with  greater  need  for  assistance  if 
in  larger  doses.    If  3.5  percent  mortgajge 
and  50  percent  tax  abatements  are  -" 
necessary  for  the  one  group,  then 
percent  loans  and  complete  tax  e 
are  Justified  for  the  other.     The  a 
against  this  view  Is  that  the  lesser 
are.  In  effect,  costless,  but  there  is  no 
In    arbitrarily    limiting    aid    to    fon 
amounts  that  require  no  out-of-poc|et 
or  absolute  losses  in  ratables  by 
community. 

Moreover,  any  subsidy  for  the 
die-Income  range  constitutes  an 
that  the  homebuUdlng   Industry  h»s 
to  meet  the  shelter  requirements  ot 
tremely  large  segment  of  ovtr  society 
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all  analysts  are  yet  ready  to  concede  that 
over  one-half  of  the  population  must  receive 
a  subsidy  from  Government  if  the  Nation  is 
to  be  adequately  housed.  If,  however,  the 
point  has  Indeed  been  reached  where  such 
a  huge  proportion  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  must  be  given  special  assist- 
ance to  solve  national  housing  problems, 
separate  programs  for  middle-income  groups 
will  no  longer  suffice.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  Institute  basic  changes  In  Federal  housing 
policy  and  to  develop  mechanisms  for  ap- 
plying assistance  equally  across  the  board 
to  all  families. 

These  arguments  have  been  rejected  both 
in  Federal  legislation  and  in  housing  pro- 
grams of  a  few  States.  The  distinction  be- 
tween adequately  and  Inadequately  housed 
middle-income  families  is  not  made,  possibly 
because  all  available  statistics  indicate  that 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  middle- 
income  families  do  have  a  pressing  shelter 
problem.  It  Is  simply  asserted  that  the 
middle-income  group,  as  defined,  is  so  large 
and  the  proportion  of  the  total  population 
served  by  new  construction  so  small  that 
special  housing  assistance  programs  to  fill 
this  gap  are  urgently  needed.'  Within  this 
framework,  the  most  critical  question,  there- 
fore, is  a  statistical  one.  Is  It  really  true 
that  prices  and  rents  of  new  construction 
are  so  high  relative  to  family  income  that 
homebuUders  are  able  to  serve  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population? 

Most  statistics  seem  to  suggest  that  this 
is  in  fact  the  situation.  For  example,  one 
recent  study  of  10  metropolitan  areas  repre- 
senting all  geographical  sections  of  the 
United  States  concluded  that.  In  the  single- 
family  home  market  In  seven  of  the  areas 
and  In  the  rental  market  In  all  of  the  areas, 
less  than  one-half  of  the  families  had  In- 
comes sufficient  to  acquire  a  new  dwelling 

imlt.'* 

Since  these  figures  and  others  like  them 
have  been  used  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  a  middle-Income  housing  program,  they 
need  to  be  explored  In  somewhat  more  de- 
tail. They  are  based  primarily  on  the  rule- 
of-thumb  assumption  that,  on  the  average,  a 
family  should  spend  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  Its  Income  for  hovislng.  Thus,  If  a 
household's  annual  earnings  were  $4,500.  Its 
gross  rental  expenditures  should  not.  accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  exceed  $900.  Quite  apart 
from  whether  the  20  percent  figure  Is  the 
most  appropriate,  the  rule  Itself  can  yield 
quite  misleading  results.  This  can  best  be 
seen  with  a  simple  illustration.  If  the  cheap- 
est new  apartments  rented  for  $1,400  annu- 
ally, a  $500  housing  subsidy  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  family  Just  described  to 
enter  the  new  construction  market.  In  ef- 
fect, the  subsidy,  regardless  of  its  precise 
form.  Increases  the  family's  yearly  Income  to 
$5,000.  and  Its  housing  expenditures  to  $1,400. 
As  a  b3TJroduct,  however,  the  subsidy  also 
causes  the  rent-Income  ratio  to  rise  to  28 
percent,  suggesting  that  the  family  is  now 
spending  too  much  for  housing,  although 
quite  obviously  It  Is  not. 

A  proper  estimate  of  ability  to  pay  for 
either  new  or  decent  housing,  as  opposed  to 
willingness  to  pay.  would  require  that  hous- 
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Ing  be  treated  as  a  residual  with  all  other 
expenditures  which  a  family  must  make  cal- 
culated first.  Using  cost-of-living  data 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
this  principle  was  applied  to  5  of  the  10 
metropolitan  areas  mentioned  above,  and  It 
was  found  that  well  over  one-half  of  the  fam- 
ilies In  all  of  the  areas  had  Incomes  sxifficient 
to  buy  or  rent  new  dwelling  units."  In  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  whereas  the  rule-of-thumb 
estimate  showed  that  only  35  percent  of  the 
population  could  afford  new  homes,  the  re- 
fined calculation  indicated  that  55  percent 
were  in  this  category.  In  the  other  four 
areas,  the  "new"  figures  were  all  over  60 
percent.  In  brief,  the  evidence  Indicates  that 
most  middle-income  families  can  afford  new 
construction  prices  and  rents  even  though  a 
smaller  proportion  may  choose  to  spend  this 
much  of  their  Income  on  housing. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  present  middle- 
Income  housing  subsidies  can  be  Justified 
only  as  the  means  to  other  ends,  ends  which 
have  yet  to  be  spelled  out.  Further,  the  dis- 
guises in  which  these  subsidies  are  cast  in 
order  to  win  political  acceptance  reflect  the 
widespread  public  opposition  in  the  United 
States  to  subsidizing  Income  per  se.  This 
opposition,  as  well  as  much  of  the  conflict 
between  residential  and  nonresidential  goals, 
could  be  avoided  by  Unking  special  housing 
assistance  programs  to  the  renewal  process 
rather  than  to  income.  This  would  require 
modification  of  existing  legislation  to  enable 
all  displaced  families,  regardless  of  Income, 
to  obtain  either  below-market-rate  mortgage 
loans  and  tax  abatements  on  slngle-f£imlly 
homes  or  access  to  similarly  financed  and 
taxed  rental  accommodations.  Such  a  plan 
would  more  fairly  distribute  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  renewal  and,  by  stimulating  new 
construction  for  persons  who  must  be  re- 
located. Join  the  separate  goals  of  increased 
housing  production  and  slum  clearance  In  a 
single  program. 

URBAN    FORM 

Residential  goals  in  urban  development 
extended  beyond  the  needs  of  low-  and 
middle-income  families  to  the  problem  of 
improving  neighborhood  environment  and 
housing  conditions  for  the  entire  commu- 
nity. Essentially,  this  Is  a  matter  of  maxi- 
mizing residential  choice,  of  doing  whatever 
is  possible  In  the  public  sphere  to  enable  the 
private  market  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
prices,  rents,  structural  types,  and  subdivi- 
sion designs  within  reasonable  proximity  of 
employment  and  community  facilities." 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  resi- 
dential alternatives  are  unnecessarily  limited 
In  nearly  every  community;  however,  the 
most  severe  restrictions  are  found  only  In  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas.  Here,  huge  con- 
centrations of  population  create  high  land 
values  which  In  turn  force  larger  proportions 
of  apartment  and  row-house  "  construction, 
smaller  lot  sizes  for  detached  single-family 
homes,  and  longer  work  Journeys,  all  of 
which  narrow  the  range  of  housing  oppor- 
tTmltles.  Although  the  negative  Impact  of 
metropolitan  size  upon  residential  choice  ap- 
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•  For  example,  see  Robert  C.  Weaver,  "Ad- 
dress to  a  Joint  Housing  Industry  Dinner, 
sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, Wisconsin  Mortgage  Bankers  Associ- 
ation. Milwaukee  Council  of  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations,  Milwaukee  Board  of  Real- 
tors, and  Wisconsin  Bankers  Association," 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  Nov.  19.  1963,  mimeo- 
graphed by  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

"  "Psujtual  Data  for  Sales-Type  Middle-In- 
come Housing"  and  "Factual  Data  on  Rental- 
Type  Middle-Income  Housing."  prepared  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  and  printed  in  Con- 
gressional Record.  Mar.  21.  1963. 


"Equally,  It  Indicated  a  significant  per- 
centage who  could  really  not  afford  to  pay 
any  money  for  housing  at  all.  Among  low- 
Income  groups,  small  differences  hi  Income 
make  large  differences  In  ability  to  allocate 
money  for  shelter.  For  example,  for  a  retired 
couple  with  an  annual  Income  of  $3,000.  If  a 
rent-Income  ratio  of  25  percent  or  $750  were 
Just  right,  then,  for  a  similar  couple  with  an 
Income  of  $2,800.  only  $200  less,  it  would 
be  a  considerable  biirden  to  spend  one- 
fourth  of  Income  on  housing. 

^  And.  of  course,  for  all  families  regardless 
of  race  or  religion.  This  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  choice,  despite  Its  Importance,  Is  not 
discussed  here  because  the  time  for  discus- 
sion has  obviously  passed. 

"  Best  described  as  low-rise  condominiums. 


jjears  to  be  serious  only  where  metropolitan 
populations  are  around  2  million  or  more, 
inasmuch  as  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Areas  (SMSA)  of  this  size  already  In- 
clude almost  60  million  persons  and  are 
growing  dally,  the  situation  Is  not  of  pe- 
ripheral concern. 

Because  the  problem  relates  In  essence  to 
accessibility,  it  is  frequently  described  in 
terms  of  the  lengthening  Journey  to  work. 
Data  on  work  Journeys,  however,  obscure 
the  issue,  for  many  families  compromise  on 
housing  to  keep  the  commuting  time  of  the 
household  head  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  significant  question  Is  what  residential 
alternatives  are  available  within  tolerable 
distance  of  the  Job  locations  of  various  per- 
centages of  the  labor  force.  To  cite  an  ex- 
treme example  of  lack  of  suitable  alterna- 
tives. In  the  New  York  Standard  Consolidated 
Area."  over  two-thirds  of  the  standing  stock 
in  1960  and  almost  three-quarters  of  resi- 
dential construction  from  1960  through  1962 
was  in  multifamily  structures  (table  1). 
New  Yorkers  are  faced  with  a  choice  similar 
to  that  enjoyed  by  buyers  of  Ford  automo- 
biles back  In  the  1920's  and  1930's — they  can 
have  any  kind  of  home  they  want  within  30 
minutes  of  their  work  as  long  as  It  is  an 
apartment.  The  situation  is  only  somewhat 
better  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  choice  Is 
between  Inlying  cheap,  old,  row  homes  with 
scarcely  any  yard  space,  and  new,  more  ex- 
pensive housing  In  the  suburbs.  In  Boston. 
Chicago,  and  most  of  the  other  10  largest 
metropolitan  areas,  conditions  are  similar. 

Table  1. — ProTyortion  of  multifamily  con- 
struction to  total  housing  starts  by  size  of 
metropolitan  area,  42  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas,^  1950-62 


SMSA  population. 
1960 

Number 

of 
SMSA's 

Proportion  of  apart- 
ment construction 
to  total  housing 
starts' 
(median  percentage) 

1950-59 

1960-62 

10.000.000  and  up 

2.500,000  to  10.000,000.  - . 

l„V)n,000  to  2.500.000 

1,000,000  to  1,500,000 

Under  1,000,000 

1 
6 
6 
9 
20 

»45 
15 
15 
15 
IS 

•  70 
45 
40 
35 
25 

'  The  SMSA's  are  those  for  which  construction  data 
are  presented  In  16th  Annual  Report,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  1962  (Washington:  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  Printing  OfRce.  1963).  table  H-8,  p.  323.  Table 
B-8  Includes  all  SMSA's  over  1,000,000  except  2  which 
comprise  the  New  Jersey  portion  of  the  New  York 
standard  consolidated  area. 

'  Rounded  to  nearest  5  percent.  Fipures  for  1960-62 
f  sclude  public  housing  starts  and  may  therefore  slightly 
understate  apartment  construction  In  these  years. 

«  Figures  are  for  the  entire  New  York  standard  con- 
solidated area. 

Of  course.  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
existing  supply  Is  a  reasonable  reflection  of 
what  people  actually  want.  However,  in 
metropolitan  areas  with  populations  of  less 
than  about  1.500,000.  where  land  is  much 
less  a  scarce  resource,  row  houses  and  multi- 
family  structures  account,  on  the  average, 
for  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
Inventory.  Moreover,  the  preference  of 
about  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the 
families  in  the  United  States  for  detached 
single-family  houses  has  been  established  in 
numerovis  surveys.'*    In  view  of  these  facts. 


a  preponderance  of  apartments  and  row  hous- 
ing can  only  reflect  restricted  housing  op- 
portunities. It  will  be  a  major  challenge  to 
planners  to  enlarge  the  array  of  suitable  al- 
ternatives as  an  expanding  population  con- 
tinues to  complicate  the  problem. 

Largely  because  of  an  Improving  network 
of  urban  highways,  residential  choice  actually 
broadened  during  the  1950'8  despite  metro- 
politan growth.  The  penetration  of  fringe 
areas  by  expressways  permitted  the  increas- 
ing population  to  be  accommodated  on  newly 
created  supplies  of  cheap  land.  Since  em- 
ployment also  expanded  into  outlying  loca- 
tions, latent  desires  for  home  ownership  were 
satisfied  without  marked  increase  in  aver- 
age Journey-to-work  times.  Many  city  plan- 
ners, however,  have  deplored  this  trend  on 
several  grounds:  first,  that  low-density  devel- 
opment will  lengthen  work  Journeys  intol- 
erably if  it  has  not  already  done  so;  second, 
that  decentralization  of  Jobs  and  upper-In- 
come families  has  weakened  the  virban  core, 
and.  In  the  process,  the  entire  metropolitan 
structure;  third,  that  the  suburban  develop- 
ments are  visually  monotonous,  culturally 
sterile,  and  ravenous  consumers  of  space. 
Continuous  development  at  modest  den- 
sities is  seen  as  an  unnecessary  replacement 
of  rural  beauty  by  miles  of  suburban  waste- 
land. Indeed.  It  Is  argued  that  such  develop- 
ment restricts  choice  by  making  the  natural 
environment  at  the  fringe  more  Inaccessible. 
Revulsion  against  slurbs  and  sprawl  is  more 
commonly  expressed  than  is  concern  over 
slums. 

These  views  are  open  to  question.'*  First, 
Journey-to-work  times  are  a  function  not 
only  of  the  physical  size  of  an  urbanized  area 
but  also  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  Jobs 
and  homes  and  the  efficiency  of  the  circula- 
tion system.  Since  an  Increasing  proportion 
of  nonresidential  activities  are  either  foot- 
loose or  resldentlally  oriented,  the  spread  of 
a  given  population  over  a  larger  area  will  not 
necessarily  lengthen  work  trips.  Second,  low 
density  Is  not  synonymous  with  scatteratlon 
or  sprawl  or  bad  design."  These  problems 
stem  In  large  part  from  an  unhappy  combi- 
nation of  Inadequate  controls  over  land  and 
excessive  restrictions  on  the  building  proc- 
ess, not  low  density  itself.  Third,  the  desire 
to  compact  the  city  In  order  to  preserve  the 
countryside  reflects  either  an  antlurban  bias 
or  a  failure  to  recognize  the  contribution  of 
private  open  space  in  creating  residential 
amenity.  Fourth,  excluding  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  It  is  simply  not  true  that 
if  most  development  were  at  detached  single- 
family  home  densities,  the  nattiral  beauty  of 
open  country  would  be  appreciably  more  In- 
accessible to  the  urban  population.  To  Illus- 
trate, if  fully  one-third  of  Philadelphia's  600.- 
000  families  plus  related  community  facllltlea 
were  relocated  at  the  urban  fringe  at  an  over- 
all density  of  3  families  to  the  acre.'*  the 
average  radltis  of  the  xirbanlzed  area  would 
Increase  from  13  miles  to  only  14  miles. 
Furthermore,  access  to  the  edge  of  an  urban- 
ized area  is  determined  as  much  by  the  shape 
of  the  area  as  by  its  physical  size." 


"  Comprises  Middlesex  and  Somerset  Coun- 
ties, N.J..  and  the  following  fovir  SMSA's: 
New  York,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson- 
Cllfton-Passalc. 

"  It  Is  conceivable  that  families  seeking  a 
medltim-prlced  house  would  find  large  (say, 
36-  by  30-foot  by  two  floors) ,  well-designed 
row  houses  on  medium-sized  (5,000-square- 
foot)  lots  as  attractive  as  the  typical  subur- 
ban structure.  This  still  Implies,  however, 
only  about  seven  homes  to  the  acre,  a  density 
which  Is  impossibly  low  once  land  prices 
exceed  $40,000  to  $50,000  an  acre. 


"For  a  further  discussion  of  planners' 
biases  regarding  urban  development,  see 
William  L.  C.  Wheaton,  "Operations  Research, 
for  Metropolitan  Planning."  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  November 
1963,  pp.  255-256.  Also,  Ronald  B.  Boyce, 
"Myth  Versus  Reality  in  Urban  Planning," 
Land  Economics,  August  1963,  pp,  241-253. 

'"  See  John  W.  Dyckman.  "The  Control  of 
Land  Development  and  Urbanization  In  Cali- 
fornia." appendix  to  the  report  on  housing 
in  California,  Governor's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Housing  Problems,  April  1963,  p.  312. 

"This  Is  approximately  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent average  density  of  the  Philadelphia 
urbanized  area. 

'•For  example,  the  penetration  of  the 
urbanized  area  by  fairly  large  fingers  of  open 
space  would  bring  the  niral  fringe  close  to 


If  there  were  no  political  boundaries  divid- 
ing city  and  suburb,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  of  the  arguments  against  suburban  de- 
velopment would  have  ever  been  made. 
Nevertheless,  the  assertions  continue  and 
form  the  basis  for  accelerated  efforts  to  arrest 
and  reverse  the  outward  movement.  But 
herein  lies  a  basic  conflict.  Recentralization 
raises  land  values,  thereby  making  slum 
clearance  more  expensive  and  restricting  resi- 
dential construction  to  types  of  housing 
which,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  currently 
not  desired  by  most  American  families.  With 
massive  Federal  support,  cities  may  achieve 
their  own  renewal  objectives,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  residential  aspirations  of  the 
population  at  large.  More  likely,  they  will 
only  partially  succeed  and  continue,  there- 
fore, to  house  a  few  rich  and  larger  than 
average  proportions  of  the  very  poor,  young 
couples  and  single  persons,  and  the  elderly. 

Independent  of  the  efforts  to  revive  central 
cities,  a  considerable  amount  of  urban  cc«n- 
pactlon  appears  to  have  been  underway  for 
several  years.  The  proportion  of  apartment 
construction  to  total  new  housing  has  risen 
sharply  and  reached  a  very  high  level  in  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas  where  worry  over 
sprawl  has  been  the  greatest  (table  1) .  Even 
If  this  shift  has  been  counterbalanced  by 
somewhat  larger  lot  sizes  for  single-family 
houses,  which  is  certainly  a  possibility.*  It 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  land  consumption 
that  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

The  advocates  of  a  more  compact  metro- 
p>oJitan  structure  see  in  these  figures  a  sud- 
den realization  by  consumers  of  the  superior- 
ity of  apartment  living  and  a  vindication  of 
their  owrn  views  as  to  desirable  urbain  form. 
It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  consumer 
preferences  would  change  so  quickly.  Other 
factors  that  would  explain  the  rise  In  apart- 
ment construction  are  latent  demand  left 
over  frona  the  1950's;  the  changing  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  population;  skyrocketing 
land  values  and  large-lot  zoning,  which  to- 
gether have  sharply  restricted  the  number  of 
places  where  modestly  priced  single-family 
houses  can  be  built;  and.  as  revealed  by  the 
still  relatively  low  proportion  of  apartment 
construction  in  smaller  SMSA's.  the  more  re- 
stricted range  of  residential  alternatives  In 
large  metropolitan  areas. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons,  the  tendency 
toward  compaction  is  certain  to  continue  for 
a  number  of  years,  primarily  because  the 
baby  boom  of  the  late  1940's  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  be  translated  Into  higher  rates  of 
family  formation  and  demand  for  separate 
living  quarters.  As  these  new  families  move 
Into  the  market,  they  will  initially  sustain 
a  high  volume  of  apartment  construction. 
By  around  1970,  however,  they  will  start  seek- 
ing homes  of  their  own  with  adequate  Indoor 
and  outdoor  space  for  raising  children. 
Planning  decisions  made  today  will  deter- 
mine whether  a  large  proportion  ot  them  will 
be  successful  In  their  search. 

CONCLUSION 

The  numerous  stated  alms  of  housing  and 
residential  renewal  programs  can  be  sub- 
sumed \inder  four  general  goals:  first,  to  in- 
crease Investment  in  housing  In  such  a  way 


all  residential  areas  without  simultaneously 
pushing  any  of  the  edges  of  urbanization  ap- 
preciably away  from  the  core. 

""An  increase  of  only  20  percent  in  the 
average  size  of  lots  for  single-family  houses 
would  offset  much  of  the  rise  In  the  propor- 
tion of  apartment  construction  shown  In 
table  1.  assuming  the  average  density  of 
apartment  construction  did  not  also  change. 
In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  average 
lot  sizes  Increased  by  about  one- fifth  from 
1950  to  1960  but  much  less  since  that  time. 
See  Sherman  J.  Malsel.  "Background  Infor- 
mation on  Costs  of  Land  for  Single-Family 
Housing."  appendix  to  the  report  on  hous- 
ing in  California,  op.  clt.,  tables  2,  3,  and  4. 
pp.  224-226. 
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as  to  raise  the  quality  of  substandarc '. 
tures  and  neighborhoods  to  accepted 
norms;   second,  to  reduce  housing 
Increase    residential    quality    and 
throughout  the  Inventory;  third 
framework  of  a  completely  standard 
stock,  to  Increase  the  number  of  res 
alternatives  available  to  all  families 
community;   fourth,  to  facilitate  a 
of  the  residential  inventory  to  changing 
munity  requirements  and  preference;  i 

The  barrier   to   the  achievement 
objectives  is  not  lack  of  financial 
A  serious  problem  does  arise,  however 
the   fact   that   the   goals  are   not 
held,    are    Interpreted    in   various 
frequently  In  conflict  with  one 
with    nonresidential    goals,    and 
cannot  all  be  achieved  via  means 
with  prevailing  political  and  social 
Housing  goals  for  the  low-income 
lack  politically  acceptable  programs 
plementation;    middle-income  housing 
grams  lack  clear  purpose;   in  the 
banlzed   areas,  renewal   efforts   are 
part  on  a  conception  of  the  metropoll  > 
is  at  odds  with  the  residential 
most  families. 

The  most  serious  barrier  to  the 
of  housing  goals  is  the  conflict  betw 
tral  city  and  suburb.     To  survive, 
must  diligently  pursue  and  cater  to 
Btltutlons.    businesses,    and    income 
that  provide  public  revenues, 
their  own  way,  must  do  the  same 
sequence   of   this   competition   for 
housing    for    low   and   lower-middle 
families  has  lost  its  priority  in  the 
has  been  positively  resisted  in  the 
In  stepping  into  the  struggle  betw 
rival  political  Jurisdictions,  the 
ernment  has  had  three  options  vis-a 
central  city:   subsidize  projects 
strengthen   the   economic   base   of 
thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
deal  with  its  housing  problems;    e 
subsidies  for  housing  and  let  the 
its  own  economic  course;  or,  as  finally 
out.  leave  the  choice  of  alternatives 
city.     Had  the  second  option  been 
it  is  possible  that  both  the  short 
fare  effects  and  the  long-run  Impact 
ban   structure   and   costs   of   renewal 
have  been  more  favorable.     Looking 
future.   It   is  to   be   hoped  that  the 
Government,  which  now  plays  the 
in  conamunity  renewal  and  urban 
ment,   will    be  able   to   Insert   Itself 
metropolitan  conflict  in  a  way  that 
establish  residential   goals  and 
•ocal  programs. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extmd  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  olijection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlema^  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  thlere  has 
been  a  most  vmf  ortunate  attempt  by  cer^ 
tain  groups  and  individuals,  an)d  even 
certain  news  media,  to  obscure  tie  true 
substance  and  objectives  of  tte  civil 
rights  legislation.  In  fact,  in  sobie  In- 
stances, this  effort  has  gone  far  beyond 
this  and  amounted  to  downrigljt  mis- 
representation. In  light  of  thld  back 
ground,  it  is  indeed  heartening  to  find 
at  least  one  newspaper  that  still  ndheres 
to  the  principles  of  accuracy  anjd  fair- 
ness in  its  editorial  policy. 

That  newspaper,  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer,     carried     an    editorial    labeled 
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"Light  and  Heat,"  on  Friday,  April  17, 
1964.  which  accurately  and  fairly  points 
out  some  of  the  changes  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  the  opponents  of  the  bill  fail 
to  take  into  account.  I  include  this  edi- 
torial in  my  remarks  and  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

Light  and  Heat 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  has  generated 
more  heat — and  less  light — than  H.R.  7152, 
the  civil  rights  bill  presently  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

The  bin  admittedly  Is  a  long  and  complex 
one,  embodying  some  11  titles  (or  sections), 
each  pertaining  to  a  distinct  area  of  civil 
rights. 

But  the  length  and  complexity  of  the 
measure  do  not  excuse  the  vast  amount  of 
misinformation  that  is  being  propagated  by 
the  bill's  opponents. 

Much  of  what  is  being  written  and  cir- 
culated about  H.R.  7152  simply  fails  to  take 
account  of  the  changes  the  original  bill  has 
undergone  since  its  introduction  In  the 
House.  Any  piece  of  legislation — particu- 
larly In  an  area  like  this  one — is  framed  by 
those  who  believe  in  It  most  enthusiastically. 
It  Is  likely,  as  a  result,  to  be  a  maximal  type 
of  bill;  it  asks  for  far  more  than  its  authors 
think  It  is  likely  to  get.  Such  was  the  case 
with  H.R.  7152  when  It  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House,  however,  it  had  undergone  major 
surgery.  But  there  has  not  been  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  sxirgery  in  much  of  the 
antl-H.R.  7152  literature.  The  distributors 
of  this  literature,  as  a  result,  would  be  hard 
put  to  point  to  specific  features  of  the  bill 
to  Justify  the  claims  they  make  against  It. 

Let  us  cite  some  illustrations: 

Some  critics  of  HJi.  7152  contend  that 
the  section  on  the  desegregation  of  public 
education  would  compel  what  has  become 
popularly  known  as  "integration  by  bus" — 
the  shufBing  of  white  and  Negro  youngsters 
to  achieve  a  contrived  racial  balance  within 
every  school  and  classroom.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that,  under  an  amendment  sF)on- 
sored  by  Representative  William  C.  Chamer, 
Republican,  of  Florida,  It  Is  made  abundantly 
clear  that  nothing  in  the  bill  can  be  Inter- 
preted to  require  the  assignment  of  students 
to  schools  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Other  critics  contend  that  the  section 
(title  VI)  dealing  with  nonsegregatlon  in 
Federal  programs  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  tell  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  institutions  to  whom  they  could  offer 
mortgages  ( In  view  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
covering  deposits  In  banks  and  savings  in- 
stitutions). The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  House,  through  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  specifically  exempted  from 
title  VI  any  contracts  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
antee from  the  types  of  federally  assisted 
programs  covered  by  title  VI.  This  includes 
not  only  Federal  insurance  on  savings,  but 
also  the  insurance  program  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Still  other  critics  contend  that  It  would 
become  unlawful  under  the  civil  rights  bUl 
for  an  individual — or  even  a  newspaper — to 
argue  In  behalf  of  segregation.  The  apparent 
basis  for  the  allegation  was  a  portion  of  the 
original  bill  that  provided  that  no  person 
shall  "incite  or  aid  or  abet  any  person"  to 
deprive  another  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  public  accommodations  section  of 
the  bill  (title  11).  The  fact  of  this  matter 
is  that  an  amendment  offered  by  Represent- 
ative E.  E.  Willis,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
eliminated  the  provision  altogether. 

We  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  arguments 
are  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  civil  rights 
bill — or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  other  major 
piece  of  legislation. 


But  we  believe  a  distinct  disservice  is  be- 
ing done  the  Nation  by  those  who  persist  in 
misrepresenting  a  vitally  important  piece  of 
legislation  by  arousing  unwarranted  appre- 
hensions and  inflaming  unjustified  fears. 


THE  STRATEGIC  IMPLICATIONS  OP 
TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
reaching  a  point  where,  increasingly,  at- 
tention must  be  directed  to  the  economic 
factors  involved  in  the  cold  war. 

The  Communist  bloc  is  undergoing 
great  economic  pressures.  U.S.  trade 
policies  and,  of  course,  overall  allied 
trade  policies  with  the  Communist  bloc 
are  a  vital  factor  to  our  national  security. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  the 
subject  of  Soviet  trade  for  a  number  of 
years  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Export  Control  in  the 
87th  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  all  aspects  of  the  economic 
factors  involved  in  the  East-West  rela- 
tionship come  under  scrutiny  and  ap- 
praisal. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  see  efforts  being 
made  toward  relaxation  of  our  strategic 
trade  controls,  the  ultimate  result  of 
which  would  be  the  opening  of  the  flood- 
gates to  trade  with  the  Communists. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  advanced 
by  those  who  favor  increased  trade  is 
that  "a  fat  Communist  is  less  dangerous 
than  a  lean  one."  This  theory  holds 
that,  as  Communists  become  increasingly 
satiated  with  material  goods,  they  will 
be  less  inclined  to  be  aggressive  in  the 
international  arena.  Also  advanced  is 
the  specious  argument  that  if  we  do  not 
actively  assist  the  Communists  in  their 
quest  for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  we 
will  be  partially  or  wholly  to  blame  for 
whatever  aggressions  they  attempt  to 
perpetrate  upon  us.  These  positions,  in 
my  view,  are  completely  without  merit. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  than  an  ex- 
tremely thorough  and  exhaustive  study 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  East-West 
trade  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at  George- 
town University.  This  study  points  out 
that  Congress  has  produced  thousands  of 
pages  of  hearings,  study  papers,  and  re- 
ports dealing  with  the  subject  of  East- 
West  trade  and  indicates  that :  • 

The  prevailing  opinion  In  Congress,  to  the 
extent  that  It  can  clearly  be  gaged  through- 
out this  period,  has  been  consistently  In  favor 
of  strict  controls  and  an  effort  to  persuade 
our  Allies  to  adopt  similar  controls. 

The  report,  entitled  "East- West  Trade: 
Its  Strategic  Implications,"  was  done  by 
Samuel  P.  Clabaugh  and  Richard  V. 
Allen,  senior  research  members  of  the 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies  staff.  The 
Director  of  the  Center  is  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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This  study  analyzes  and  catalogs  the 
materials  on  East-West  trade  which  the 
Congress  has  produced  in  the  past  4 
years.  It  is  a  very  valuable  document 
for  anyone  undertaking  to  study  con- 
gressional action  in  this  field,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

In  calling  for  a  unified  trade  policy  in 
the  free  world  today  toward  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  the  report  states  that: 

The  Western  allies  have  given  their  poorest 
performance  In  the  very  area  where  they  have 
the  greatest  power — economic  capability. 

The  rep>ort  also  makes  clear  that  a 
scramble  for  trade  profits  does  not  serve 
the  objectives  of  the  free  world,  but  only 
hinders  our  cause.    It  declares: 

The  profits  to  the  Western  nations  from 
the  East-West  trade  of  the  past  decade  may 
have  no  lasting  Impact  on  their  economies. 
They  are  already  absorbed  and  forgotten  In 
the  many  and  more  Important  factors  that 
affect  the  economy  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions. But  to  the  Communist  nations  such 
trade  has  meant  their  projection  Into  the 
competition — economic  and  military — of  the 
20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  part  1  of  this  study  entitled, 
"The  Strategic  Implications  of  Trade 
With  Communist  Nations,"  which  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  important  findings 
and  conclusions  in  the  report  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  East-West  trade. 
I.  introduction 

East-West  trade  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
gressional hearings,  studies,  and  reports  since 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  war,  although 
these  have  varied  in  extent  and  intensity 
with  the  cycles  of  crisis  and  relaxation. 
Notable  were  the  hearings  of  1948-49  in 
connection  with  the  Export  Control  Act,  and 
the  hearings  in  1950-51  on  the  Kem  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriations  bill.  This 
amendment  provided  that  any  nation  ex- 
porting to  the  Soviet  bloc,  arms,  military 
supplies,  and  other  strategic  materials  em- 
bargoed by  the  United  States  for  security 
reasons  would  automatically  Incur  the 
penalty  of  termination  of  all  U.S.  aid.  The 
amendment  was  superseded  by  the  more 
flexible  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act)  favored  by  the  State 
Department.  Its  enforcement  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of  hearings. 

The  Korean  war  brought  congressional  in- 
vestigations of  trade  with  Communist  China 
and  of  the  use  of  British  shipping  in  the 
China  trade.  In  April  1954  Harold  Stassen 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM)  lists  at 
that  time.  Finally,  the  1958-59  Berlin  crisis, 
the  erection  of  the  Berlin  wall  In  1961,  the 
Soviet  military  build-up  In  Cuba,  the  mount- 
ing exports  of  our  NATO  allies  to  the  Com- 
munist nations,  and  the  demand  for  a  new 
look  at  U.S.  policy  resulted  in  the  many 
hearings  which  comprised  this  inventory. 

While  earlier  documents  are  of  historical 
interest  and  indeed  in  many  cases  of  direct 
relevance  to  current  issues,  the  inventory  has 
been  limited  to  congressional  documents  of 
the  period  1959-63  In  order  to  keep  It  within 
manageable  limits  and  to  confine  it  to  mate- 
rials bearing  more  directly  on  the  contempna- 
rary  scene. 

The  documents  included  stem  from  some 
15  committees  and  subcommittees.  This  Is 
an  indication  of  the  wide  interest  on  the 
subject  in  the  Congress,  and  the  extent  to 
which  many  aspects  of  the  problem  of  trade 
with  the  Communist  nations  cut  across  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  respective  congressional 
committees — foreign  affairs,  national  secu- 
rity, finance,  foreign  commerce. 


The  extent  to  which  these  problems  affect 
the  various  segments  of  the  business  world 
and  the  several  disciplines  of  the  academic 
community  Is  refiected  In  the  representative 
character  of  the  array  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional witnesses  whose  testimony  was 
heard.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Export  Controls 
(p.  27)  was  that  a  permanent  Joint  com- 
mittee be  constituted,  with  representatives 
from  the  interested  committees,  to  provide 
means  for  a  continuing  review  of  the  prob- 
lem of  East-West  trade. 

The  policy  alternatives  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Issues  In  East-West  trade  depend  pri- 
marily upon  whether  the  NATO  and  other 
non-Communist  nations  can  adopt  a  unified 
strategy  or  whether  they  must  act  unilater- 
ally. The  running  debate  in  the  Congress, 
as  reflected  in  the  proceedings  listed  here, 
has  been  concerned  with  the  elements  of  a 
unified  strategy,  If  that  Is  possible,  or  a  uni- 
lateral  strategy,  if  that  Is  necessary. 

This  introductory  overview  will  first  ex- 
amine the  principal  factors  affecting  the 
role  in  East-West  trade  of  the  Communist 
nations,  of  the  United  States,  of  the  NATO 
allies,  and  of  the  other  non-Communist 
countries.  It  will  then  deal  with  three  pos- 
sible alternative  strategies  assuming  a  uni- 
fied policy  and  program  by  the  Western  al- 
lies, and  with  the  courses  of  action  available 
to  the  United  States  acting  alone.  If  neces- 
sary. 

n.    EAST-WEST  TRADE  POLICIES 

A.  the  Communist  nations:  The  Soviet 
Union  received  approximately  $11  billion 
in  U.S.  lend-lease  assistance  during  World 
War  II.  Of  this  some  $2  billion  of 
civilian  lend-lease  material  was  left  over  after 
the  war.  Lend-lease  to  the  Soviet  was  not 
cut  off  until  October  1947.  An  additional 
$30  to  $50  billion  was  collected  through  ex- 
propriation, pillage,  and  reparations  from  the 
areas  its  forces  occupied  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Entire  factories  were  dismantled — 
Opel,  Zeiss,  the  famous  underground  V-2  fac- 
tories, iron  and  steel  plants,  chemical  plants, 
shipbuilding  plants — all  were  moved  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  rail,  and  then  they  took  most 
of  the  rail.' 

The  Soviets  lured  some  6,000  scientists 
and  technicians  and  their  20,000  depend- 
ents. In  addition  to  the  technical  data 
they  acquired  overtly  and  covertly  in  the 
United  States  through  the  Amtorg  Trad- 
ing Corp.  and  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Mission, 
they  were  able  to  extract  a  vast  amount  of 
scientific  and  technological  material  from 
Germany  and  Eastern  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  time  of  Stalin's  death  in  1953  the 
Soviet  Union  was  suffering  from  an  un- 
balanced economy,  an  outmoded  and  ineffi- 
cient agricultural  system,  a  loss  of  Interna- 
tional prestige,  and  its  totalitarian  govern- 
ment was  sustained  largely  by  force  and  fear.- 

FoUowlng  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  objec- 
tive of  self-sufficiency,  or  autarchy,  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  major  trade  offensive.  With 
Khrushchev's  bait,  blandishments,  and 
promises  of  quick  profits,  free  world  trade 
with  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  increased  from 
$1,389  million  in  1953  to  $4,990  million  in 
1961.^  an  increase  of  360  percent  In  9  years, 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  free 
world  exports  to  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  to  total 
free  world  exports  from  $1.9  to  4.2  percent 
In  1961  and  3.8  percent  In  1962.  Free  world 
Imports  from  the  bloc  were  only  slightly  less 


'  Werner  Keller.  "East  Minus  West  Equals 
Zero"  (New  York:  Putnam,  1962). 

-Department  of  State,  "Fifteenth  Battle 
Act  Report"  (1962),  p.  35.  Department  of 
State,  "Sixteenth  Battle  Act  Report"  (1963), 
p.  52. 

» Source:  International  Economic  Analysis 
Division,  Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  reported  In 
Battle  Act  reports  for  the  years  covered. 


in  both  years  than  exports  to  the  bloc,  the 
trade  being  approximately  balanced.  Free 
world  exports  to  the  bloc  In  the  10  years  from 
1953  to  1962  have  totaled  over  $32  billion, 
while  total  U.S.  exports  to  the  bloc  in  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $765  million,  or  only 
2.4  percent  of  the  free  world  total. 

The  intake  of  over  $32  billion  in  critical 
materials,  machine  tools,  electronic  equip- 
ment, large  diameter  pipe,  and  transport 
equipment,  as  well  as  many  items  repre- 
senting advanced  technology,  greatly  facili- 
tated the  Soviet  Union's  spectacular  develop- 
ment of  heavy  industry  and  military  hard- 
ware— its  Mlg's  and  missiles,  its  tanks  and 
tankers,  its  sputniks  and  luniks,  and  Its  vast 
oil  pipelines  for  its  mUitary  and  economic 
offensives. 

This  development  was  made  at  tremendous 
cost  to  the  economy,  particularly  to  the  vital 
agricultural  sector,  and  with  the  cutback  in 
investment  the  resulting  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  growth  was  inevitable.  On  January  4, 
1964,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  pub- 
licly disclosed  its  estimate  that  the  growth 
rate  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  dropped  from 
annual  rates  of  more  than  6  percent  In  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  to  less  than  2.5  percent 
in  1962  and  1963,  substantially  below  the 
U.S.  rate  of  3.7  percent.  The  Soviet  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  was  estimated  at 
about  $260  billion,  or  47  percent  of  the  United 
States  GNP.  Th^  CIA  estimated  that  Soviet 
gold  resources  had  fallen  below  $2  billion  and 
that  gold  output  was  only  $150  to  $175  million 
annually. 

The  CIA  estimates  were  challenged  by 
some  economists  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  the  Manchester  Guardian  compared  the 
revelation  of  the  nonexistence  of  an  eco- 
nomic-growth gap  to  the  revelation  of  the 
nonexistent  missile  gap  of  1960.  In  support 
of  the  latest  estimates  of  the  growth  rate, 
gold  production,  and  gold  reserve,  it  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  these  were  not 
reversals  or  revisions  of  previous  estimates, 
but  were  based  on  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Soviet  economy.  The  same 
sources,  the  same  materials,  the  same  tech- 
niques were  employed  by  the  same  analysts 
In  the  most  recent  estimates  as  In  earlier 
ones. 

According  to  Barron's  National  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly  of  January  27,  1964, 
the  Soviet  gold  statistics  had  been  leaked  to 
the  Financial  Times  of  London — "an  historic 
event,"  Barron's  called  it.  The  latter  placed 
the  Soviet  gold  hoard  at  $2.5  billion  (less  the 
cost  of  recent  wheat  purchases) ,  plus  special 
deposits  of  $700  million  in  Switzerland  and 
Lebanon;  plus  bloc  holdings  of  $450  million, 
plus  $1.25  billion  owned  by  Soviet-controlled 
banks  in  London  and  Paris,  for  a  bloc  total 
of  nearly  $5  billion.  It  was  said  the  Soviets 
also  had  a  3-year  plan  for  increased  gold 
production.  Both  the  CIA  and  the  London 
estimates  of  reserves  and  production  were 
lower  than  former  estimates. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  crisis, 
shortages  had  occurred  in  synthetic  fiber 
production,  abrasive  materials,  and  produc- 
tion goals  for  sulfuric  acid,  and  there  was 
a  general  crisis  in  the  chemical  Industry.  Ab 
a  result,  Khrushchev  had  called  for  200  new 
chemical  plants  and  the  modernization  of 
500  others  in  the  next  7  years  at  a  cost  of 
$3  billion  per  year,  40  percent  of  which 
would  come  from  the  West  In  long-term 
credits.  Other  vulnerable  points  Include: 
transport  (exterior  and  Interior);  the  agri- 
cultural deficiency;  the  rigidities  and  im- 
balance In  planned  economy;  the  limited  and 
high  cost  production  of  gold. 

Soviet  p>olitical  and  economic  motivations 
in  international  trade  Include  the  desire  for 
self-sufficiency,  acceleration  of  the  military 
program,  and  penetration  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, and  in  spite  of  its  inferior  economic 
potential,  the  Soviet  Union  chose  to  resort 
to  a  trade  offensive. 
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B.  The  Western  Allies:  The  basic  I  act  In 
the  problem  of  East- West  trade  is  thit  the 
Western  Allies,  after  18  years  of  the  col  d  war, 
have  not  evolved  a  concerted  policy  foi  deal- 
ing with  Soviet  state-controlled  tradir  g,  ap- 
parently have  no  clear  intention  of  lormu- 
latlng  such  a  policy,  and  possess  no  Instru- 
mentality for  its  implementation.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  argue  that  U.S.  policy 
has  become  immobilized  and  that  tie  eco- 
nomic conflict  is  being  lost  by  defau  t  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  unified  action  jy  the 
Western  Allies. 

The  closest  approach  to  an  allied  (rgani- 
zatlon  for  dealing  with  East-West  ti  ade  is 
the  Coordinating  Committee  (Cocom)  or 
the  Consultative  Group  (CO),  located  in 
Paris.  The  Consultative  Group  is  an  infor- 
mal voluntary  organization  formed  in  1949 
by  seven  countries— the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance.  Italy,  the  Benelux  countries,  and  the 
United  States.  Its  membership  was  Uter  ex- 
tended to  Include  Japan  and  all  of  th^  NATO 
countries  except  Iceland — 15  nations  lln  all.* 
Cocom  was  established  in  1950  as  the  per- 
manent working  committee  of  the  Coisulta- 
tlve  Group.  Neither  the  Consultative  Group 
nor  Cocom  is  based  on  any  formal  trsaty  or 
charter  and  is  not  a  part  of  any  othei  inter- 
national organization.'  Its  recommen  iations 
to  participating  countries  require  una  nlmous 
agreement  and  therefore  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  lowest  common  denominator. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  wide 
disparity  of  allied  practice  in  an  urea  in 
which  they  would  seem  to  have  a  cjommon 
Interest,  one  is  reminded  that  trade  ^etween 
East  and  West  in  Europe  has  tradl  ;ionally 
been  normal  and  natural.  Geograi^y  and 
economic  complementarity  combined  to  make 
them  natural  trading  partners. 

When  in  January  1964  the  Brit  sh  an- 
nounced the  sale  of  400  buses  to  Cuba,  and 
later  negotiated  for  an  additional  1.0  30  early 
In  February,  official  sovircea  in  London  were 
quoted  as  saying.  "The  United  States  has 
a  surplus  of  wheat,  and  we  have  a  surplus 
of  buses"  Some  observers  in  the  United 
States  felt  that  the  British  sale  cf  buses 
to  Cuba  could  not  be  equated  with  the 
U.S.  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Un  on.  In 
the  first  place,  food  and  transportation  equip- 
ment fall  into  quite  different  categories  of 
strategic  significance.  But  more  importantly. 
the  United  States  had  Imposed  a  tcital  em- 
bargo on  Cuba  as  a  countermeasuri  to  the 
threat  to  the  free  world  from  Soviet  knllltary 
and  naval  bases  in  Cuba.  The  BrUlsh  sale 
ran  counter  to  this  policy,  while  ;he  U.S 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviets  did  pot  run 
counter  to  any  British  policy. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Western  allies  have  glv«n  their 
poorest  performance  In  the  very  ar«a  where 
they  have  the  greatest  power — economic 
capability. 

C.  Other  non-Communist  nation  i:  This 
group  of  nations  accounts  for  abou  ;  half  of 
the  free  world  trade  with  the  Communist 
nations.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  Asia.  Afr  ca.  and 
Latin  America.  These  countries,  which  have 
been  the  target  of  Soviet  bloc  econon  lie  pene 
tration.  are  interested  in  markets  :or  their 
primary  products,  in  the  importation  of  in 
dustrial  materials,  and  In  the  indu  jtrializa- 
tlon  of  their  countries.  Their  ejonomies 
frequently  have  suffered  from  lieclinlng 
prices  for  their  principal  exports  a;  id  rising 
prices  of  the  industrial  goods  imported.  As 
a  result,  Soviet  bilateral  trade  agreements 
appear  appealing,  and  thus  presen  ;  a  chal 
lenge  to  Western  strategy  makers. 
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♦  Belgium,  Canada.  Denmark 
public  of  Germany,  France.  Greece 
pan.     Luxembourg.     Netherlands, 
Portugal.  Turkey,  United  Kingdom 
States. 

'Department  of  State,  "Sixteenth 
Act  Report  (1963)  ",  p.  1. 


Could  a  sound  program  of  International 
trade  and  aid  for  these  countries  by  the 
Western  allies  be  combined  with  an  eco- 
nomic strategy  of  rewards  and  sanctions,  of 
incentives  and  deterrence,  in  connection 
with  their  economic  and  political  relations 
with  the  Communist  countries? 

"Much  of  the  disappointment  we  have  felt 
in  recent  years  regarding  the  behavior  of  the 
neutrals,"  James  R.  Schleslnger  points  out." 
may  be  attributed  to  our  earlier  failure  to 
establish  an  Incentive  system  which  would 
help  elicit  the  type  of  behavior  we  desired. 
Not  only  was  there  little  risk  of  punitive  ac- 
tion, but  on  the  part  of  the  neutrals  there 
was  an  awareness,  possibly  unconscious,  that 
concessions  might  be  obtained  from  the 
West  by  an  unsympathetic  posture  while 
nothing  could  be  gained  from  the  Soviets 
by  a  similar  response."  * 

Because  of  the  long-established  reliance 
upon  Western  transportation  networks, 
financial  services,  and  sources  of  supply, 
access  to  the  Western  markets  Is  vital  to  aU 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Hence,  Joint 
arrangements  with  the  United  States,  the 
Common  Market,  and  our  other  allies  could 
be  of  great  benefit  and  protection  to  the 
entire  free  world. 

D.  The  United  States:  The  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  "to  use  export  controls  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials  and  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand;  to  further  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States;  to  exercise 
the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  significance  to  the 
national  security;  to  formulate  •  •  •  and 
apply  such  controls  •  *  •  In  cooperation  with 
all  nations  with  which  the  United  States 
has  defense  treaty  commitments  and  to 
formulate  a  unified  commercial  and  trad- 
ing policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non-Com- 
munlst-domlnated  nations;  •  •  •  to  use  its 
economic  resources  and  advantages  In  trade 
with  Communist-dominated  nations  to  fur- 
ther the  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States.' 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (Battle  Act)  declared  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  "to  embargo  arms 
•  •  •  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value,  and  Items  of  primary  strate- 
gic significance  used  In  the  production  of 
arms  •  ♦  •  to  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  U.S.S.R.  and  all 
nations  under  its  domination;  •  •  *  and  that 
no  military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance 
shall  be  supplied  to  any  nation  unless  It  ap- 
plies an  embargo  on  such  shipments  *  •  •  to 
such  nations." 

With  few  exceptions,  the  United  States  has 
followed  these  policies  In  the  control  of  its 
own  exports.  The  complete  failure  to  secure 
comparable  controls  from  other  countries  re- 
ceiving U.S.  aid  is  reflected  in  the  statistics. 
In  1961  U.S.  exports  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
amounted  to  only  $125  million,  while  total 
free  world  exports  to  bloc  countries  amount- 
ed to  $4,990  million,  or  40  times  as  much;  and 
during  the  Korean  war  the  exports  of  free 
world  countries  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
amounted  to  800  times  that  of  the  United 
States.'  If  this  were  to  be  shown  graphically, 
It  would  be  the  height  of  a  single  brick  In 
proportion  to  the  Washington  monument. 
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•  David  M.  Abshire  and  Richard  V.  Allen 
(eds.).  "National  Security:  Political.  Mili- 
tary, and  Economic  Strategies  in  the  Decade 
Ahead"  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Inc.,  1963),  p.  693. 

"  Sec.  2  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  as  extended  and  amended  by  Public 
Law  87-515.  87th  Cong. 

» Department  of  State,  "Sixteenth  Battle 
Act  Report  (1963)".  pp.  52  and  55. 


Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  disparity  ap- 
pear to  be:  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  press  its  allies.  Individually  or  collectively, 
to  apply  similar  controls,  or  to  use  what  lev- 
erage it  had  to  that  end;  the  differences  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive;  and  the 
conflict  within  the  executive  department 
among  the  various  agencies.  These  facts 
were  revealed  in  the  congressional  hearings 
in  which  Members  of  Congress  questioned  de- 
partment officials  in  considerable  detail. 

in.  ALTERNATIVE  ALLIED  STRATEGIES 

There  are  three  alternative  strategies,  first, 
as  a  part  of  allied  policy,  and,  secondly,  as 
a  part  of  a  unilateral  policy  for  the  United 
States.  These  are:  (a)  the  strategy  of  total 
economic  boycott;  (b)  the  strategy  of  lim- 
ited trade  controls,  selective  as  to  commod- 
ities and  countries;  and  (c)  the  strategy  of 
promoting  and  expanding  trade  with  the 
Communist  nations. 

A.  Total  economic  blockade  of  Communist 
nations  by  the  Western  allies. 

This  is  a  strategy  of  bloc  quarantine,  de- 
signed to  isolate  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  benefits  of  inter- 
national trade  in  order  to  aggravate  the  eco- 
nomic constraint  on  their  strategy  and  to 
depress  their  overall  economic  growth;  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Communists  to 
allocate  resources;  i.e.,  to  the  military  sector 
of  their  economy;  and  generally  to  inhibit 
Communist  capability  for  military  or  non- 
military  aggressive  actions.  This  strategy 
would  Impose  the  greatest  penalty  on  the 
bloc  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  would 
lead  to  increased  East-West  tensions  or  to 
political  concessions  in  order  to  secure  a  re- 
moval or  relaxation  of  the  restrictions.  It 
could  lead  to  both,  possibly  in  that  order. 
Plainly,  it  could  not  be  effective  without  the 
full  participation  of  the  West  European  na- 
tions The  Soviets  have  learned  to  live  with- 
out U.S.  trade,  but  the  termination  of  the 
large  volume  of  imports  from  Western 
Europe  would  be  a  severe  blow.  It  is  as- 
sumed, however,  in  view  of  the  record  to 
date,  that  the  nations  would  agree  to  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  only  If  they  were  confronted 
by  an  Imminent  threat,  comparable  to  that 
posed  by  Cuba  in  this  hemisphere. 

1  Effectiveness:  The  opponents  of  this 
strategy  contend  that  collective  economic 
sanctions,  while  sometimes  effective  when 
applied  against  a  small  nation,  have  never 
been  effective  against  a  great  power.  The 
advocates  of  collective  sanctions  hold  that 
they  have  never  been  vigorously  applied  in 
peacetime. 

After  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria 
In  1931  the  possible  imposition  of  sanctions 
was  discussed  In  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
lack  of  assurance  of  U.S.  participation 
dlscoviraged  any  action.  The  U.S.  em- 
bargo in  the  Chaco  dispute  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  in  the  early  1930's  had  only 
limited  success  because  broad  international 
sanctions  were  not  imposed.  In  the  case 
of  the  Italian  invasion  of  Ethiopia  in  1935,  52 
states  asked  the  League  to  impose  sanctions, 
but  they  were  applied  only  belatedly  and  on 
a  gradual  basis,  economic  measures  lagging 
behind  the  arms  embargoes,  and  Italy  was 
able  to  maintain  trade  with  27  ncjnsanction- 
1st  nations.  The  sanctions  had  a  serious  ef- 
fect even  though  they  failed  to  disrupt  the 
Italian  economy  or  halt  the  invasion. 

After  the  Japanese  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities in  1937.  the  League  of  Nations  in 
September  1938  did  not  go  beyond  a  state- 
ment of  sympathy  for  China.  The  U.S. 
"moral  embargo"  of  July  1.  1938.  ap- 
plied only  to  airplanes,  aviation  arms,  and 
gasoline,  and  on  December  1.  1939,  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  materials  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aircraft  and  aircraft  armament  for 
nations  bombing  civilian  populations  from 
the  air. 

During  the  Korean  war,  the  Additional 
Measures  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
did  not  adopt  its  resolution  asking  member 
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nations  to  embargo  strategic  materials  to 
Communist  China  and  Korea  until  May  16, 
1951,  nearly  11  months  after  the  Korean 
invasion  began,  and  a  full  6  months  after 
the  Intervention  of  Communist  China.  Even 
then  the  embargo  was  not  mandatory,  and 
voluntary  compliance  was  weakened  by 
varying      Interpretations      of      what      was 

The  progress  of  Soviet  heavy  Industry  and 
military  and  space  technology  is  frequently 
cited  as  evidence  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
Western  trade  restrictions.  The  same  facts 
are  cited,  however,  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  progress  of  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1953  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  Import  of  critical  materials  and 
advanced  technology  from  the  West,  which 
more  stringent  controls  would  have  pre- 
vented. It  is  pointed  out  that  to  the  extent 
that  the  controls  were  not  Imposed,  they 
v?ere,  of  course,  ineffective. 

2.  Provocative  or  preventive  of  war:  It  Is 
argued  by  some  that  a  total  economic  block- 
ade or  boycott,  If  effective,  would  be  likely 
to  provoke  war.  The  opposing  school  holds 
that,  while  It  Is  true  that  a  nation  may  fight 
to  protect  a  vital  lifeline,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  so  dependent.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
entirely  self-sufficient,  this  argument  holds, 
for  peaceftU  survival  and  progress,  and  a 
trade  boycott  would  hardly  drive  it  to  launch 
a  war  It  does  not  want  and  cannot  win.  It 
has  been  said  that  one  may  consistently  op- 
pose economic  strategic  countermeasures  on 
the  ground  that  such  measures  may  provoke 
war  only  if  one  also  opposes  military  pre- 
paredness for  the  same  reason. 

3.  Impact  of  total  Interdiction:  The  advo- 
cates of  total  trade  interdiction  argue  that 
anything  a  war-oriented  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment permits  to  be  Imported  is,  by  defi- 
nition, essential  and  therefore  strategic,  and 
that  accordingly,  the  embargo  should  be  all- 
inclusive.  The  total  embargo.  It  is  argued, 
would  seriously  hinder  the  war  economy,  not 
only  because  the  bloc  would  be  unable  to 
secure  strategic  materials  and  advanced 
technology,  but  also  because  the  additional 
loss  of  nonstrateglc  Imports  would  Interfere 
with  resource  allocation  and  with  planned 
programs.  It  is  further  argued  that  the  bot- 
tlenecks and  imbalances  so  characteristic  of 
planned  economies  are  frequently  broken 
only  by  the  Import  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials urgently  needed  to  relieve  critical 
shortages. 

The  opponents  of  the  strategy  of  total 
economic  quarantine  argue  that  It  deprives 
the  exporting  countries  of  the  profit  from 
nonstrateglc  trade,  and  that  It  wo\ild  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  such  items 
from  eventually  reaching  the  quarantined 
country  by  means  of  transshipment  or  by 
direct  import  through  third  parties. 

The  advocates  of  total  embargo  contend 
that  the  loss  of  profits  from  such  trade  would 
be  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  accruing  to  national  security,  and 
that  such  losses  could  be  offset  and  even 
turned  to  considerable  financial  advantage 
through  greatly  increased  trade  in  the  free 
world.  They  also  hold  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  total  embargo  would  be  much 
simpler  and  more  efficient  than  the  super- 
vision of  a  selective  embargo  with  all  the 
complexities  of  definition,  classification,  in- 
spection, and  coordination. 

4.  Feasibility:  Granting  the  theoretical  de- 
sirability of  economic  quarantine  and  iso- 
lation of  the  Communist  nations  by  the 
major  powers,  the  feasibility  of  collective 
action  to  this  end  is  questioned  by  those  who 
say  that  allies  act  in  unity  only  in  time  of 
peril.  Others  contend  that  the  allies  acted 
In  unity— albeit  briefiy— at  the  time  of  the 
Berlin  and  Cuban  crises,  and  that  these  crises 
and  perils  are  not  resolved.  It  is  argued  that 
if  a  fraction  of  NATO's  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  a  military  deterrent 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  problem  cf  eco- 


nomic strategies,  the  West  would  be  in  a 
position  to  seize  the  initiative  in  the  cold  war 
and  to  abandon  the  practice  of  merely  react- 
ing to  Soviet  probes  and  continued  efforts  to 
erode  Western  positions. 

5.  The  moral  issue — food  as  a  weapon:  The 
moral  and  humanitarian  issue  poses  a  serloxis 
dilemma  In  more  than  one  aspect  of  East- 
West  trade.  Through  the  years,  the  American 
people  have  given  ample  evidence  of  their 
humanltarianlsm.  But  the  question  as  to 
what  would  be  the  humanitarian  thing  to 
do  is  not  always  easily  answered.  Does  food 
for  the  captive  nations  give  temporary  relief 
at  the  price  of  prolonged  tjranny?  Do  the 
captive  peoples  prefer  food  to  freedom?  If 
wheat  is  withheld  from  the  Communist 
regimes,  will  it  mean  hunger  for  the  people, 
or  will  It  force  their  masters  to  divert  re- 
sources  from   armaments   to   agriculture? 

It  is  an  old  debate.  In  the  early  1920's  the 
American  Relief  Administration  (the  Hoover 
mission)  saved  the  lives  of  countless  Rus- 
sians, but  others  point  out  that  millions  died 
and  more  millions  were  mtirdered  In  the  dec- 
ades of  t3^anny  that  followed. 

Again  the  Issue  was  debated  when  the 
United  States  wanted  to  send  food  ships 
through  the  British  blockade  to  the  people  of 
Prance,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  in 
1940-41.  At  that  time  Winston  Churchill 
said :  "Let  Hitler  bear  his  responsibility  to  the 
full  and  let  the  people  of  Europe  who  groan 
beneath  his  yoke  aid  in  every  way  the  day 
when  that  yoke  will  be  broken." 

Many  regard  food  as  nonstrateglc.  disre- 
garding Napoleon's  famous  aphorism  about 
how  an  army  marches.  Others  consider  food 
as  the  most  strategic  of  all  commodities  and 
its  denial  the  ultimate  and  most  lethal  of  all 
economic  weapons,  and  feel  that  it  should 
be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.  Still  others 
point  out  that,  unlike  the  atomic  bomb, 
which  once  triggered  cannot  be  recalled,  the 
denial  of  food  is  a  flexible  strategy,  the  effects 
of  which  can  be  modified  as  warranted. 

The  moral  Issue  is  not  limited  to  the  choice 
between  food  and  freedom.  Traders  In  Euro- 
pean countries  say  that  If  they  do  not  en- 
gage in  trade  wtih  the  Soviet  Union,  others 
will  and  that  they  are  made  to  suffer  eco- 
nomically by  being  denied  potentially  lucra- 
tive markets.  Opinion  on  the  "morality"  of 
this  approach  is  divided. 

Some  argue  that  the  issue  is  not  a  moral 
one   after  all,  but  amoral — and  strategic. 

6.  The  economic  Issues.  One  school  of 
thought  regards  the  total  interdiction  of 
trade,  as  well  as  any  serious  curtailment,  as 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  international 
trade.  The  opposing  school  holds  that  trade 
Is  used  by  the  Communist  nations  for  ag- 
gressive political  and  strategic  ends,  and 
cannot  be  Justified  on  commercial  grounds. 
Hence  Western  policy,  in  self-preservation, 
must  be  based  principally  on  political  and 
strategic  rather  than  commercial  considera- 
tions. 

7.  Relaxation  of  controls  in  return  for 
political  concessions.  The  Western  (and 
particularly  the  United  States)  restrictions 
on  trade  with  the  bloc  were  applied  as  coun- 
termeasures to  Soviet  political,  economic,  and 
military  aggression.  Such  measures  must 
impose  a  serious  penalty  if  they  are  to  be 
effective.  For  example,  it  was  the  severe 
penalty  of  the  British  and  American  counter 
blockade  of  East  Germany  in  February  1949 
that  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  lifts  its  block- 
ade of  West  Berlin.' 


It  is  argued  by  some  advocates  of  economic 
blockade  or  boycott  that  it  would  place  the 
West  in  a  bargaining  position  to  lift  the 
restrictions  in  whole  or  in  part  In  retvurn  for 
concessions  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  Berlin 
and  Cuba.  However,  the  limited  restric- 
tions of  the  present  controls  impose  no  such 
serious  penalty,  and  hence  afford  no  bar- 
gEiining  power. 

Interesting  enough,  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1968, 
Khrushchev  warned  that  he  would  not  grant 
any  political  concessions."  thus  indicating 
his  fear  of  possible  Western  demands  to  that 
effect.  Since  Khrushchev  was  able  to  meet 
his  most  pressing  demands  by  large  pur- 
chases of  grain  from  Canada  and  Australia, 
the  United  States  was  not  In  a  position  to 
maintain  even  Its  originally  announced 
commercial  terms,  much  less  to  Impose  any 
political  conditions.  Such  concessions  can 
be  demanded  only  from  a  position  of  allied 
strength  and  unity. 

B.  The  strategy  of  limited  trade  controls.'** 
This  is  a  strategy  of  constraint  by  control- 
ling the  export  of  so-called  strategic  ma- 
terials; a  strategy  of  selectivity — as  to  com- 
modities and  as  to  countries;  a  strategy  of 
flexibility  which  can  be  used  positively  as 
•well  as  negatively.  It  is  a  strategy  of  the 
carrot  and  stick,  especially  when  applied  to 
the  captive  nations  or  to  the  satellites.  This 
Is  the  strategy  now  employed,  though  the  co- 
herence of  such  a  strategy  suffers  from  the 
widely  varying,  ill-defined,  loosely  adminis- 
tered controls  now  in  effect.  Due  to  the 
steady  erosion,  of  the  International  lists  and 
to  increasing  disagreement  as  to  what  is  stra- 
tegic, the  controls  have  been  rendered  largely 
Ineffective.  Some  analysts,  therefore,  would 
limit  the  embargo  to  a  very  few  highly  stra- 
tegic items.  Others  contend  that  the  theft 
of  atomic  secrets,  for  example,  points  up  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  an  open  society  In 
maintaining  a  monopoly  on  highly  strategic 
items  for  any  length  of  time.  According  to 
this  view,  selective  tontrols  can  be  effective 
only  if  applied  to  broader  categories  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment — for  example,  rubber 
and  copper,  transportation  equipment,  elec- 
tronic devices,  machine  tools,  and  chemical 
plants. 

1.  What  is  strategic:  One  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  plarmed  economy  Is  the 
bottlenecks  which  develop  In  the  productive 
process.  Hence  the  failures  and  miscalcula- 
tions can  frequently  be  compensated  only  by 
the  Importation  of  otherwise  nonstrateglc 
goods.  Some  feel  that  all  Imports  help  the 
Communists  increase  their  military  power, 
and  point  out  that  the  "fit"  between  the  ci- 
vilian and  military  sectors  of  the  economy  Is 
so  tight  that  any  kind  of  imports  provides 
significant  relief,  thus  ultimately  enhancing 
the  military  sector. 

In  the  case  of  a  maximum  military  effort, 
as  with  a  nation  either  at  war  or  giving  pri- 
macy to  a  war  economy,  the  civilian  economy 
has  first  priority  for  a  minimum  subsistence, 
while  the  military  sector  receives  the  re- 
mainder of  the  national  product.  In  the  case 
of  a  nation  engaged  in  defense  preparations 
or  In  a  war  which  requires  less  than  the  total 
economic  potential,  first  priority  is  given  to 
military  requirements,  whUe  the  civilian  sec- 
tor receives  the  remainder  of  the  national 
product.  The  Soviet  Union,  or  any  nation 
committed  to  an  all-out  military-technolog- 
ical effort,  cannot  sustain  that  effort  unless 
it  maintains  at  least  a  subsistence  level  for 


•  TASS  reported  on  April  26,  1949  that  the 
Soviets  were  willing  to  lift  the  blockade  If 
the  West  would  lift  its  blockade  and  arrange 
for  a  foreign  ministers'  meeting.  On  May  4 
representatives  of  the  big  four  meeting  in 
New  York  agreed  to  lift  the  counter  block- 
ade and  to  reconvene  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  On  May  12  at  12:01  ajn.  the 
blockade  of  West  Berlin  was  Ufted. 


"The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  10,  1963. 

'»•  It  cannot  necessarily  be  assumed  that  a 
strategy  of  limited  trade  controls  is  the 
feasible  and  reasonable  middle  course  be- 
tween A  and  C,  since  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  strategy  of  limited  trade  controls  which 
is  extremely  difficult  to  administer  may  for- 
feit the  benefits  of  strategy  C  without  Im- 
posing the  effective  constraints  of  strategy  A. 
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Its  pop\ilation.     The  civilian  sector 
fore,  has  a  priority  for  a  small 
the  total  national  product.     In  the 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand 
ed  proportion  of  the  national  product 
budgeted   for  defense,    with   the   "'-♦ 
mainder  going  to  the  civilian  ec 

The  proportions  of  the  GNP  devoted 
military   In  the  Soviet  Union  is   frer* 
estimated  at  14  percent.^'  while  in  the 
States      the      proportion      Is      10 
These    figures,    however,    due    to 
methods  of  computing  the  GNP  and 
location  to  the  military  sector,  do  no 
the  real  difference,  as  the  proportion 
devoted  to  the  military  sector  in  *^ 
Union  is  much  greater  than  the 
dlcate. 

Many  claim  that  to  the  extent 
importation    of    nonstrateglc    goods 
the  Communist  nations  to  transfer 
tlve  power  to  the  military  sector.  1 
strategic  goods  themselves  become  s 
This  school  holds,   therefore,  that 
a  strong  presumption  that  all  trade 
the    Soviet    bloc    engages    has    its 
function.     On   the  other  side  of 
are  those  who  hold  that  few.  11  any, 
are  strategic,  because  the  Soviet  Un: 
time,  can  procure  them  from  other 
or  through  the  substitution  of  othei 
rials,   or  can  produce   them  by 
factors    of    production.     In    this    v 
little  is  strategic  except  arms. 
Implements     of    war,    and    atomic 
materials." 

Between  these  two  schools  there 
who  would,  item  by  Item,  determine 
ous  criteria  which  of  the  multitude 
ucts    and    their    infinite    componei^ts 
which  of  the  coimtless  materials 
endless   forms,   conversions,    and 
are  strategic. 

Among  the  criteria  employed  in 
ess  is  that  of   end  use — whether 
in  question  is  primarily  military  or 
A  major  dlfClctilty  here  Is  that 
have  both  military  and  clvUlan 
It   is    generally    Impossible    to 
standards  that  wUl  segregate  only 
ment   Industry.     This   is   illustrated 
whole  range  of  chemical,  petroleum, 
steel,    machine    tool,    and    other    ir 
The  power  sector  of  the  economy 
consumer  sector  cannot  be  com 

Ized. 

For    example,    ball-bearings    are 
both  tanks  and  tractors.    At  the 
view  of  the  general  agricultural  crisl  s 
Communist  world,  tractors  would 
be  of  more  strategic  importance  ' 
Ball-bearings  are  also  used  in  1 
to    the    extent    that    they   can   be 
for  this  purpose.  Industrial  capacily 
leased  for  the  production  of  militarr 
ment.     To   the  extent  that  the  We^t 
so-called  strategically  unimportant 
the  East,  the  bloc  is  able  to  transfer 
ductlve  power  to  more  critical  areas 

An    exceptionally    important    c" 
controlled  items  Is  unpublished 
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"Other   soiu-ces   estimate    this    ^gure    as 
high  as  20  percent. 

"  Arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
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data  "  It  is  also  difficult  to  define  and  con- 
trol. In  the  United  States  the  export  of  un- 
published technical  data  Is  controlled  by 
license.  Technical  "know-how"  is  neces- 
sarily given  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
plants  and  equipment,  but  is  sometimes  se- 
cured m  advance  by  the  Soviets  on  the  pre- 
text of  considering  the  purchase  of  Items 
which  are  later  denied  license.  It  is  also 
occasionally  obtained  in  connection  with 
secret  or  patented  processes.  In  petroleum 
refining,  for  example.  U.S.  processes  are  para- 
mount, and  some  of  these  processes,  such  as 
catalytic  cracking,  were  completely  unavail- 
able to  the  Soviets  except  through  the  United 

The  issue  of  "strategic  versus  nonstrateglc" 
was  discussed  In  the  Fourth  Battle  Act  Re- 
port (1953).  "Since  there  Is  no  distinctly 
visible  boundary  between  'strategic'  and 
'nonstrateglc,'  some  people  insist  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  nonstrateglc  item  at  all  •  •  • 
that  anything  that  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  helps  In  a  military  way.  too. 
That  is  a  correct  concept  in  actual  warfare 
but  It  is  not  an  acceptable  concept  in  the 
present  situation  for  trade  on  certain  terms 
can  help  the  free  nations,  too  •  •  •  with 
concrete  commercial  benefits."" 

The  only  distinction  thus  offered  between 
what  is  strategic  to  a  nation  engaged  In  ac- 
tual warfare  and  what  is  strategic  to  a  na- 
tion preparing  for  war  is  that  the  "trade"  (in 
peacetime)  has  "concrete  commercial  bene- 
fits "  So,  say  others,  it  could  have  such 
benefit  in  both  cases.  Discussing  further 
what  is  strategic,  the  report  states:  "No  one 
would  have  trouble  drawing  a  line  between 
a  Jetplane  and  a  suit  of  clothing,  to  take  an 
extreme  example."  This  "extreme  example" 
had  an  Ironically  prophetic  note,  as  10  years 
later  Great  Britain  was  selling  Jetplanes  to 
Communist  China. 

On  October  25.  1961.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  told  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Controls  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
termine "to  what  extent  an  Item  can  con- 
tribute to  military  strength.  Is  a  large  cop- 
per wire  order  likely  to  help  expand  civilian 
communications  or  an  air  warning  system?" 
He  then  added:  "To  what  extent  does  the 
item  represent  a  really  short-supply  bottle- 
neck in  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  technological 
breakthrough  they  have  not  yet  achieved? 
As  Soviet  technolog\'  is  advancing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  be  sure  we  are  ahead  of  them  in  particular 
fields."  The  opF>oslng  view  is  that  Soviet 
desire  to  purchase  a  given  item  raises  a  con- 
clusive presimiptlon  of  their  need  for  it. 

Rubber  is  another  example.  Those  who 
contend  that  rubber  is  strategic  stress  that 
It  is  essential  to  a  wide  variety  of  military 
items,  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  pro- 
duce natural  rubber,  that  the  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  does  not  meet  Soviet  needs, 
and  that  this  lack  forces  a  reallocation  of 
limited  resources  from  other  military  require- 
ments. Others  argue  that,  because  rubber 
has  many  nonmiUtary  uses  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  produce  synthetic  rubber,  it  is  not 
strategic.  It  Is  pointed  out.  however,  that 
Soviet  rubber  Imports  have  been  substantial. 
2.  Problems  of  administration  and  enforce- 
ment: The  strategy  of  limited  and  selective 
controls  Is  much  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  administer  than  Is  the  total  inter- 
diction of  trade.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
most  difficult  task  lies  in  determining  what 
Is  strategic.  In  reaching  these  determina- 
tions within  the  Government  and  then  with 
our  allies,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years  of 
research  and  debate  have  been  Involved,  and 
then  when  a  determination  has  been  made. 
It  has  become  the  subject  of  frequent  reviews 
and  revisions.  One  school  of  thought  has 
demanded  a  vast  amount  of  economic  Intelll- 
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gence  on  Soviet  productive  capability  as  well 
as  specific  requirements  for  the  item  In  ques- 
tion. The  opposing  school  has  contended 
that  data  of  this  kind  are  hard  to  obtain  even 
in  the  case  of  our  own  production,  and  that 
In  the  case  of  Soviet  data  the  varying  esti- 
mates of  intelligence  agencies  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  has  only  served 
to  confiise  the  issue.  The  practice  has  been 
to  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who 
contend  that  an  item  is  strategic.  The  facts, 
when  they  could  be  adduced,  have  frequently 
been  of  doubtful  relevance,  but  they  have 
given  member  countries  a  "reason"  for  dis- 
senting. 

The  difficulties  of  definition  and  classifica- 
tion of  items  to  be  controlled  are  but  a  part 
of  the  complex  administration  of  a  strategy 
of  selective  controls. 

When  U.S.  grain  destined  for  Austria  under 
a  barter  deal  can  be  diverted  and  its  dis- 
appearance not  discovered  for  many  months, 
and  when  the  mystery  remains  unsolved 
after  the  combined  investigations  of  United 
States.  Austrian,  and  German  agencies  as 
well  as  a  senatorial  investigation.  It  Is  readily 
apparent  how  difficult  and  complex  is  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  export 
of  so-called  strategic  goods.  Enforcement  re- 
quires the  adoption  by  all  participating  coun- 
tries of  destination  controls,  transaction  con- 
trols, and  transshipment  and  transit  controls 
to  prevent  or  Impede  legal  or  Ulegal  avoid- 
ance or  evasion  of  the  regulations.  Among 
the  systems  devised  with  something  less  than 
conspicuous  success  was  that  of  Import  Cer- 
tificates and  Delivery  Verification,  known  as 
IC/DV.  transmitted  first  by  traders  them- 
selves and  later  from  government  to  govern- 
ment. The  system  was  frustrated  in  pert  by 
instances  of  forgery  and  fraud." 

3.  Flexibility:  It  is  claimed  for  the  strategy 
of  limited  controls  that  It  permits  a  fiexi- 
bllity  in  application — a  tightening  by  way  of 
reprisal  or  a  relaxation  in  return  for  mean- 
ingful political  concessions.  As  with  all  the 
other  elements  of  strategy  in  trade  with  the 
Communist  nations,  the  effectiveness  of  flex- 
ibility In  its  application  would  depend  on 
unified  allied  policy  and  a  semiautonomous 
allied  mechanism  for  its  implementation. 

Those  who  advocate  greater  flexibility  in 
East-West  trade  policy  cite  the  following 
advantages:  A  flexible  policy  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  state  of  International  relations,  tight- 
ening or  relaxing  controls  as  Indicated; 
trade  with  the  Communist  nations  generates 
a  continuing  dependence  on  their  part,  and 
its  sudden  termination  could  Impose  a  severe 
penalty  on  them;  East-West  trade  is  more 
important  to  the  Communist  bloc  than  to 
the  West,  and,  accordingly,  the  bloc  is  more 
vulnerable  to  Its  termination;  East-West 
trade  may  lead  to  a  more  pronounced  poly- 
centrlc  movement  and  increased  autonomy 
of  the  satellites. 

Those  who  oppose  a  more  flexible  policy 
point  out  that: 

Communist  nations  are  more  Interested  In 
"one-shot"  purchases  to  secure  prototypes 
of  technology  which  they  can  copy,  or  ma- 
terials to  meet  temporary  shortages;  this  Is 
not  the  basis  of  a  continuing  trade  and 
under  their  policy  of  autarky,  they  them- 
selves will  terminate  the  trade  as  soon  as 
partial  or  complete  self-sufficiency  has  been 
obtained;  the  vested  interest  of  Western  ex- 
porters in  the  trade  with  the  Communist 
nations  will  tend  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  its 
termination  for  strategic  reasons;  flexibility 
has  too  often  been  manifested  in  only  one 
direction,  that  of  increased  trade,  and  the 
essential  quality  of  flexibility  as  a  strategy 
has  thereby  been  lost. 

Flexibility  can  be  applied  to  strategy  in 
dealing  with  the  nonallned  nations.  Such 
a  policy  can  be  followed  in  withholding 
trade  In  items  which  might  be  reexported  to 
the  Communist  bloc,  this  restriction  to  be 
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lifted  If  the  receiving  country  were  to  adopt 
controls  comparable  to  those  of  the  United 
States  on  such  items,  and  perhaps  controls 
on  Indigenous  strategic  materials  as  well. 

4.  The  satellite  nations:  The  area  of  great- 
est opportunity  but  also  of  the  greatest 
danger  In  the  application  of  a  flexible  policy 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  the  captive  and 
satellite  nations.  The  opportunity  lies  In 
decreasing  their  economic  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  thus  driving  a  wedge  between 
them;  the  danger  lies  in  the  benefit  to  their 
economy  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  bloc. 
U.S.  policy  excludes  a  strategy  of  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  China.  Cuba.  North  Vietnam, 
and  North  Korea  becatise  of  total  embargo 
against  those  countries. 

Trade  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  has  been 
the  outstanding  example  of  the  U.S.  effort  to 
employ  a  strategy  of  fiexiblllty  in  order  to 
widen  the  gap  between  them  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  decrease  their  dependence  on 
Soviet  trade  and  aid.  Total  economic  and 
military  aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  amounted  to 
$2,397  million  since  the  war.  while  Poland 
has  received  $523  million.  Perhaps  no  other 
element  of  East-West  trade  has  been  the 
subject  of  such  sharp  controversy  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  during  the 
last  three  administrations.  Repeatedly  Con- 
gress has  denied  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment in  trade  and  has  sought  discontinuance 
of  aid.  only  to  dilute  the  legislation's  effec- 
tiveness by  providing  for  Presidential  dis- 
cretionary authority.  The  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations,  the  International 
Peasants  Union,  and  other  spokesmen  for  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  have  opposed 
trade  and  aid  for  these  countries,  including 
food.  They  advocate  "food  for  freedom" 
rather  than  "food  for  peace."  Assistance  to 
the  ruling  regimes,  they  say,  merely  prolongs 
the  enslavement  of  the  people. 

Advocates  of  increased  trade  with  satellite 
nations  to  Increase  their  Independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union  stress  that  to  the  extent 
that  Western  penetration  of  Individual  Com- 
munist countries  is  successful,  the  overall 
strength  of  the  bloc  becomes  impaired.  To 
impose  hardships  upon  these  countries,  they 
say.  Is  to  cavise  them  to  be  driven  even  closer 
to  Moscow.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  12.  1962,  Representative 
Francis  E.  Walter  pointed  out : 

"We  all  know  Moscow  wants  the  enslaved 
people  to  feel  that  they  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  free  world.  If  we  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  sending  them  even  food,  they 
will  feel  abandoned  Indeed.  What  will  the 
result  of  this  be?  Their  resistance  to  the 
Communist  oppression  will  be  undercut,  and 
this  means  that  otir  own  security  will  be 
weakened." 

In  an  address  on  February  25.  1964.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  outlined  the  cur- 
rent administration  policy  on  trade: 

"The  smaller  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  Increasingly,  although 
in  varying  degree,  asserted  their  own  policies. 
We  have  wanted  these  people,  while  living 
in  friendship  with  their  Russian  and  other 
neighbors,  to  develop  in  accordance  with 
their  own  national  aspirations  and  genius. 

Oiu-  capacity  to  Influence  events  and  trends 
within  the  Communist  world  Is  very  limited. 
But  It  is  OUT  policy  to  do  what  we  can  to  en- 
courage evolution  In  the  Communist  world 
toward  national  Independence  and  open  so- 
cieties. We  favor  more  contacts  between  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  ovir  own 
people."  1' 

C.  The  promotion  and  expansion  of  trade 
with  the  Communist  nations. 

This  is  a  policy  that  rejects  strategic  eco- 
nomic countermeasures  and  advocates  pro- 
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motion  and  expansion  of  East-West  trade  for 
commercial  profit  as  a  means  of  opening  up  a 
closed  society,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  encouraging 
Independence  of  satellite  nations.  It  Is 
acquiescence  In  the  policies  of  NATO  allies. 
Having  failed  to  get  them  to  Join  with  ua  in 
strict  security  controls,  it  would  have  us  Join 
them  in  competing  for  Communist-bloc 
trade.  This  strategy  would  abolish  all  export 
controls  except  those  governing  traffic  in 
arms,  ammunition,  Implements  of  war  and 
atomic  energy  materials,  and  other  Items  not 
related  to  security  controls.  The  promotion 
and  expansion  of  multilateral  trade  would, 
of  course,  be  the  most  desirable  policy  were 
It  not  for  the  Slno-Soviet  threat  to  the  free 
world.  This  policy  could  be  applied  as  a 
strategy  to  the  extent  that  the  Western  allies 
were  to  unite  in  forcing  the  Communists  to 
abandon  bilateral  trade  solely  for  political 
purposes  In  favor  of  multilateral  trade  and 
the  standardization  of  trade  and  credit  prac- 
tice. 

1.  Promotion  of  friendly  relations:  It  is 
said,  especially  by  the  British,  that  trade 
promotes  mutual  understanding  and 
friendly  relations.  However,  the  extensive 
trade  among  the  European  nations,  others 
argue,  failed  to  prevent  two  world  wars.  It 
Is  also  said  that  trade  promotes  cultural  ex- 
change and  serves  as  a  means  of  penetrating 
national  boundaries  with  ideas.  Others 
warn  that  this  is  true  only  among  free  so- 
cieties or  in  the  case  of  a  larger  totalitarian 
government  dealing  with  a  smaller  and  less 
developed  country. 

The  Communists  have  been  successful  in 
the  use  of  trade  for  political  subversion,  for 
the  advancement  of  their  own  economic  In- 
terests, and  for  the  exploitation  of  their 
trading  partners.  This.  It  Is  said,  has  been 
their  traditional  operating  code — an  Intake 
of  Western  economic  resources  and  tech- 
nology and  an  output  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Trade  contacts  with  nonpolltical  officials, 
as  is  customarily  In  Western  trade  practices. 
Is  virtually  nonexistent.  When  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  wheat  was  finally  revealed  to 
the  Soviet  people  in  1963,  the  Soviet  short- 
age was  attributed  entirely  to  the  weather, 
and  the  fact  of  the  purchase  was  represented 
as  evidence  of  the  inherent  strength  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  According  to  the  Soviet 
version,  the  United  States  sold  the  wheat  to 
bolster  its  own  sagging  economy. 

Those  who  question  the  theory  that  trade 
with  the  Communist  nations  promotes 
friendly  relations  cite  the  experience  with 
lend-lease  shipments  to  Russia  after  the  war. 
Lend-lease  was  continued  until  October  1947, 
during  which  time  the  Soviet  Union  was  in- 
vading Iran,  threatening  Turkey,  subverting 
Greece,  destroying  independent  governments, 
violating  the  Yalta  agreement,  and  looting 
Eastern  Europe  and  Manchuria.  How,  they 
ask,  can  trade  be  expected  to  Improve  rela- 
tions under  present  circimistances,  if  lend- 
lease  supplies  after  the  war.  for  which  they 
paid  nothing,  did  not  bring  about  an  im- 
provement? 

2.  Limited  opportunities  for  expansion: 
The  Communist  world  market  embraces  one- 
fourth  of  the  earth's  surface.  30  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  and  one-third  of  its 
industrial  production. 

This  would  seem  to  constitute  a  sizable 
market.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  bloc 
can  find  within  this  market  most  of  the 
things  it  requires  and  to  a  degree  is  there- 
fore self-sufficient,  it  has  aggressively  sought 
more  trade  with  the  West.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  this  trade  for  several 
reasons:  to  aid  its  expanding  armament  and 
space  industries;  to  correct  or  at  least  min- 
imize bottlenecks  in  its  planned  economy: 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  its  peoples; 
to  reduce  the  transportation  problem  of  the 
great  land  masses  of  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
areas  of  which  can  secure  needed  materials 
from  neighboring  foreign  countries  or  from 


nearby   ports   of   entry   more    cheaply   than 
from  remote  areas  within  the  country. 

The  bloc's  world  trade  Increased  from  ap- 
proximately $9  billion  In  1950  to  nearly  $31 
billion  m  1960  (about  12  percent  of  "world 
trade ) .  But  the  greater  part  of  this  trade 
is  intrabloc.  Communist  trade  with  the  free 
world  increased  from  $3.17  billion  in  1950 
to  $9.9  billion  in  1961.'  Despite  this  three- 
fold Increase,  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  as  a  whole 
accounted  only  for  approximately  4  percent 
of  the  total  trade  of  the  free  world.  Why  is 
this  so? 

The  security  controls,  most  analysts 
agree,  have  played  only  a  small  part  In  re- 
stricting the  total  volume  of  trade.  In  spite 
of  these  controls,  the  Communists  have  been 
able  to  Import  about  all  the  goods  they  could 
pay  for.  The  termination  of  all  strategic 
controls  would  result  In  a  shift  to  previously 
embargoed  items,  but  any  Increase  In  the 
total  volume  would  depend  on  the  granting 
of  long-term  credits. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  an  expansion  of  East-West  trade? 
One  is  a  lack  of  merchandise  for  sale  to  the 
West.  Unless  Communists  sell,  they  cannot 
buy.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  develop  salable 
products,  e.g.,  copies  of  Swiss  watches  and 
German  cameras,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had 
only  limited  success.  Its  principal  exports 
continue  to  be  raw  materials,  gold,  petro- 
leum, and  petroleum  products.  Of  these,  the 
greatest  potential  Increase  and  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  West  Is  represented  by  expand- 
ing "petroleum  production  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  vast  pipeline  network. 

Another  obstacle  Is  the  Soviet  preference 
for  bilateral  trade.  The  barter  deals  serve 
lt&  political  aims,  but  are  a  restriction  on 
their  participation  in  multilateral  trade. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
(Conunon  Market)  may  ultimately  prove  a 
hindrance  to  trade  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Western  Europe  has  been 
the  traditional  source  of  hard  currency, 
but  the  preferential  tariffs  within  the  Com- 
munity and  an  ultimately  uniform  tariff 
wall  may  seriously  impair  the  bloc's  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plans  of  the  Council 
for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance  (COMECON 
or  CEMA)  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
socialist  division  of  labor,  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping a  single  Integrated  economy  with 
some  nations  concentrating  on  Industrial 
production  and  others  on  agriculture  has  not 
met  with  unanimous  support.  This  has  led 
to  Independent  overtures  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  West  from  some  of  these  countries 
for  increased  trade.  But  the  problem  of 
credit,  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  and  other 
obstacles  limit  the  amount  of  such  trade; 
and,  to  the  extent  that  the  integration  of  the 
bloc  is  achieved,  the  need  for  outside  trade 
will  be  reduced. 

Other  obstacles  to  an  expansion  of  East- 
West  trade  Include  the  artificial  pricing  sys- 
tem of  the  state  trading  nations,  the  non- 
convertlblllty  of  the  ruble  and  other  Eastern 
•  European  currencies,  the  lack  of  protection 
for  patent  rights,  and  the  reluctance  of  both 
parties  to  build  up  continuing  trade  which 
would  leave  them  vulnerable  to  a  sudden 
termination  for  political  reasons.  In  addi- 
tion. In  the  United  States  there  are  the  re- 
sistance of  certain  labor  and  consumer  groups 
to  the  sale  of  merchandise  of  Commimlst 
•origin,  and  the  statutory  denial  of  the  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment. 

Even  if  the  present  and  obvious  obstacles 
to  an  expansion  of  East-West  trade  could  be 
removed,  some  contend  there  Is  little  hope  for 
trade  in  substantial  volume  because  the  So- 
viet objective  is  to  use  this  trade  as  a  means 
of  achieving  self-sufficiency — in  other  words, 
trade  to  end  trade. 

3.  The  problem  of  credits:  Perhaps  the  ulti- 
mate limiting  factor  In  any  strategy  of  trade 
expansion  Is  the  availability  of  credits.  The 
issue  of  credits  has  caused  considerable  di- 
vergence in  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
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and  Its  allies.  The  Johnson  Act  (1934)  pro- 
hibited loans  to  countries  In  default  on  obU- 
gatlons  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Latta 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act  cf  1961 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Jnlted 
States  "in  no  manner  either  to  subsld  ze  the 
export,  sell  or  make  available  any  subsidized 
agricultural  commodity  to  any  nation  other 
than  such  friendly  nations."  "Priencly  na- 
tions" excludes  the  U.S.S.R.  or  any  aation 
dominated  by  it.  A  subsequent  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  held  that  the  Jdhnson 
Act  did  not  apply  to  commercial  credl  a.  and 
that  the  Latta  amendment  was  only  a  state- 
ment of  policy  without  the  legal  effect  bf  pro- 
hibiting the  sales.  A  congressional  el  fort  to 
prohibit  the  guarantee  of  credits  to  Commu- 
nist countries  was  subsequently  d^eated. 
This  U  an  lllxistratlon.  not  unique,  tut  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  the  field  cf  East- 
West  trade,  of  the  disparity  between  'he  de- 
clared policy  of  the  United  States.  :>n  the 
one  hand,  and  the  laws  and  their  administra- 
tion, on  the  other. 

In  most  of  the  free  world  countries  Tadlng 
with  bloc,  governmental,  or  q\iasl-(;overn- 
ment  agencies  guarantee  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  credits  extended  by  private 
firms.  In  the  last  5  years  this  type  o ;  credit 
to  the  bloc  Is  estimated  to  have  bedn  $350 
million  annually." 

The  differences  in  European  and  American 
attitudes  toward  the  extension  of  credits  to 
the  bloc  paraUel  the  differences  In  tlielr  re- 
spective policies  and  the  volume  cf  their 
trade  with  the  bloc. 

Within  the  United  States  the  del>ate  on 
the  extension  of  credits  has  revolved  i around 
the  Issue  of  the  guarantee  of  short-term  or 
normal  commercial  credits  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  wheat  sale  negotiations 
In  the  fall  of  1963  brought  the  Issu^  to  the 
fore  In  the  debate  on  the  Mundt  ttlU." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  C.  Douglas  Dil- 
lon cited  three  advantages  of  guaranteeing 
the  wheat  credits:  The  sale  would  U)  im- 
prove our  balance-of-pajrments  position;  (2) 
It  would  strengthen  our  gold  posltlbn;  and 
(3)  It  would  reduce  our  heavy  expendltiires 
for  the  storage  of  s\irplus  agricult\ir»l  prod- 
ucts. Senator  Hxtbert  H.  HuBiPHRE^r  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Western  ^urope's 
exports  to  Eastern  Europe  in  1962  twere  16 
times  that  of  the  United  States:  in  |  the  key 
category  of  machinery  and  transportation 
equipment  100  times  greater;  and  14  manu- 
factured goods  300  times  greater.  Injthe  past 
5  years,  he  pointed  out.  Western  European 
nations  and  Japan,  by  the  extension  of  cred- 
it, had  Increased  their  trade  with  ;he  bloc 
from  $2.6  billion  to  $4.1  bUUon.  Foreclosing 
the  opportunity  for  American  bvusipessmen 
to  participate  in  this  trade,  he  sal4.  merely 
transfers  this  business  to  other  cou(ntrles. 

The  principal  arguments  against]  the  ex- 
tension of  credits  are  that  short-ten  a  credits 
delay  the  benefits  to  our  balanct -of -pay- 
ments position  and  long-term  credits  largely 
negate  such  benefit;  credit  enables  bloc  na- 
tions to  extend  credit  (Including  credits  for 
arms)  to  underdeveloped  nations;  t  means 
an  Increase  In  Imports  from  the  t  loc  as  a 
means  of  payment;  and  It  provides  a^ldltlonal 
capital  for  strengthening  of  the  bio:. 

The  problem  of  credits  assumed  new  and 
overriding  Importance  in  connect  on  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  announcement  cf  a  step- 
up  In  the  acquisition  of  chemical  pants  be- 
gun in  1960  and  the  announcemeiit  at  the 
Central  Committee  Plentun  on  December  9, 
1963,  of  the  new  program  calling  fo  •  tripling 
the  production  of  chemicals  by  19"0.  Esti- 
mates of  the  Import  requirements  ii  i  connec- 
tion with  this  program  range  from  $2  to  $4 
billion.  Soviet  purchases  of  such  e([uipment 
have  in  the  past  been  financed  on  terms  up 
to  5  years,  but  Great  Britain  has   Indicated 
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its  Intentions  to  offer  terms  up  to  15  years, 
while  Germany  and  some  other  Eviropean 
countries  have  sought  agreement  to  limit 
the  term  to  5  years.  At  a  January  1964 
NATO  meeting  In  Paris.  Undersecretary  of 
SUte  George  W.  Ball  sought  approval  of  a 
resolution  requiring  member  nations  not  to 
extend  credit  beyond  5  years,  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  British. 

The  sharp  Increase  in  the  chemical  pro- 
gram will  place  an  added  burden  on  the 
dwindling  Soviet  gold  supply.  It  emphasizes 
the  urgency  of  Soviet  requirements  for  long- 
term  credits,  at  the  same  time  raising  ques- 
tions as  to  Soviet  credit  worthiness. 

4.  Expansion  of  free  world  trade  in  lieu  of 
expansion  of  East-West  trade:  Two  parallel 
markets — one  Communist  and  one  non- 
Communist — Is  not  the  Ideal  situation  in 
world  trade.  But  given  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  Communist  bloc  and  its 
politically  motivated  state  trading  organiza- 
tions, it  Is  perhaps  the  next  best.  If  multi- 
lateral worldwide  free  trade  Is  not  an  attain- 
able goal,  free  world  free  trade  should  be. 

The  lowering  of  trade  barriers  among  the 
free  world  nations  could  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce more  trade  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis  than  the  relatively  small  trade  with  the 
Communist  nations.  Alternative  sources 
and  markets  exist  In  the  non-Communist 
world  for  practically  all  of  the  conmiodltles 
Involved  In  East- West  trade. 


'•  Senator    Hubekt    Humphrey, 
SIGNAL  Record,  vol.  109.  pt.  17,  p. 
>'  See  below. 
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IV.    ALTERNATIVE    VSVTED    STATES    UNILATEKAL 
STRATEGIES 

In  some  respects  the  three  alternative 
strategies  available  to  the  allies  are  also  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  acting  unilaterally 
If  need  be.  I.e.,  (1)  total  boycott,  (2)  limited 
controls,  or  (3)  promotion  and  expansion  of 
practically  unrestricted  trade. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  first  alternative 
strategy,  economic  blockade,  quarantine,  or 
Isolation  of  the  bloc  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  united  action  by  NATO.  The  United 
States  acting  alone  could  Impose  only  a  boy- 
cott In  Its  own  relations.  This  would  deny 
the  Communist  bloc  a  few  Items  available 
only  In  the  United  States,  and  it  would  con- 
tinue the  damage  inflicted  on  Soviet  pres- 
tige, but  Its  effect  on  the  Soviet  economic 
potential  for  war  would  be  marginal.  It 
would,  moreover,  be  a  self-inflicted  penalty 
on  the  steadily  worsening  U.S.  foreign  trade 
position  and  on  Its  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

2.  The  second  alternative — limited  trade 
controls— has  in  effect  already  been  applied 
unilaterally  because  of  the  wide  disparity 
between  United  States  and  allied  policy. 
Such  controls  are  dlfBcult  and  expensive  to 
administer  and,  as  In  the  case  of  total  boy- 
cott. Impose  a  penalty  on  the  United  States 
without  comparable  damage  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries.  Limited  controls  could,  and 
no  doubt  would,  be  continued,  but  would  be 
relaxed  to  the  level  of  those  applied  by  our 
allies,  except  as  to  Items  not  available  to  the 
Communist  bloc  from  any  other  source  In 
the  quantity  and  quality  required. 

3.  The  third  alternative  Is  an  extension  of 
the  second.    It  would  not  only  relax  security 
controls  to  the  level  of  those  of  our  NATO 
allies  or  even  abolish  them  entirely  except 
with  respect  to  traffic  In  arms  and  atomic 
energy  materials,  but  It  would  also  aggres- 
sively  seek    to   promote    and   expand   such 
trade.    If  It  were  going  to  match  and  com- 
pete with  the  activities  of  oiu-  allies  in  this 
regard,   it  would   mean  sending  trade  mis- 
sions  to    the   Soviet   Union,   to   Communist 
China,  and  to  Cuba,  and  the  export  of  es- 
sential materials,  complete  plants,  advanced 
technology,   large   diameter  pipe  for   Soviet 
oil  lines,  aircraft  and  ships,  and  all  the  other 
products   available   from   the    other    Indus- 
trialized nations,  as  well  as  long-term  credits 
and  services  such  as  shipping  for  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  traffic.    Such  a  policy,  as  stated  above. 
Is  not  a  strategy  but  rather  a  policy  that  re- 
jects all  strategic  economic  countermeasures. 


4.  Whatever  justification  for  such  a  policy 
might  be  rationalized  abroad,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficiently  repugnant  to  the 
American  people  to  be  politically  impossible. 
It  Is  cited  here  only  as  a  predicate  for  a 
fourth  strategy,  namely,  that  of  convincing 
our  allies  that  a  united  strategy  In  the  eco- 
nomic sector  Is  as  Important  as  In  the  mili- 
tary; that  a  unified  economic  high  com- 
mand In  NATO  or  an  affiliated  Institution 
should  be  established  to  administer  that 
strategy. 

In  preparation  for  a  conference  of  the 
major  trading  nations  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a 
permanent  joint  congressional  committee  be 
constituted  to  provide  studies  of  the  prob- 
lem as  a  basis  for  committee  hearings  and 
recommendations  for  the  U.S.  position  in 
such  a  conference. 

Pending  that  more  difficult  task,  an  effort 
could  be  made  Immediately  to  secure  an 
agreement  among  the  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Canada  for  a  united  trading  orga- 
nization (USAC)  to  deal  with  the  monolithic 
Soviet  buying  monopoly.  These  three  coun- 
tries control  95  percent  of  the  food  grains 
moving  In  the  world  market. 

The  United  States  has  exerted  little  or  no 
pressure  on  its  allies  to  restrict  their  trade 
with  the  Communists.  In  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  visit  to  Europe  In  the  summer  of 
1963  and  In  the  ministerial  conferences  In 
NATO,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  U.S.  pledges  for  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope— to  risk  our  cities  for  the  defense  of 
their  cities.  But  we  have  not  insisted  upon 
allied  unity  in  economic  strategy.  "In  the 
past,"  said  James  R.  Schleslnger,  "we  have 
not  hesitated  to  threaten  our  allies  with 
•agonizing  reappraisals' — and,  in  practice,  we 
have  made  such  reappraisals  with  less  adver- 
tisement, more  subtlety,  and  perhaps  with 
less  agony  than  we  thought  might  be  re- 
quired." '» 

The  profits  to  the  Western  nations  from 
the  East-West  trade  of  the  past  decade  may 
have  no  lasting  Impact  on  their  economies. 
They  are  already  absorbed  and  forgotten  in 
the  many  and  more  Important  factors  that 
affect  the  economy  of  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions. But  to  the  Communist  nations  such 
trade  has  meant  their  projection  Into  the 
competition — economic  and  military — of  the 
20th  century. 
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V.   CONGRESSIONAL  OPINION 

Congressional  opinion  has  been  reflected 
In  the  findings  of  various  congressional  com- 
mittees. In  comprehensive  collections  of 
study  papers,  and  In  testimony  by  qualified 
experts. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  Its  re- 
port on  "Foreign  Economic  Policy  for  the 
1960's"  (January  1962)  stated:  "The  conse- 
quences of  Inaction  on  our  part  may  be  seri- 
ous For  some  time  now  we  have  been  vir- 
tually 'going  It  alone." "  The  committee 
cited  the  two  objectives  of  the  Communists 
in  seeking  expanded  trade :  to  speed  up  their 
development  plans  by  Importing  technology 
from  the  West,  and  to  use  trade  as  a  political 
weapon  In  their  dealings  with  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  The  committee  further  ob- 
served that  closer  United  States-Common 
Market  commodity  cooperation  on  fast-West 
trade  would  be  unlikely  if  the  United  States 
"cannot  demonstrate  conclusively  that  trad- 
ing opportunities  with  the  bloc  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  possible  trading  oppor- 
tunities under  an  Atlantic  open  partnership." 

The  special  study  mission  to  Europe  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  1963 
found  that  "the  Industrialized  nations  of 
the  West  are  not  facing  up  to  the  challenge 
of  the  Soviet  economic  offensive.    They  lack 


"David  M.  Abshlre  and  Richard  V.  Allen 
(eds.).  "National  Security:  Political  Eco- 
nomic, and  Military  Strategies  In  the  Decade 
Ahead-    (New  York:   Praeger.   1963)     p.  692. 


a  coordinated  policy  which  would  marshal 
the  economic  resources  of  the  West  for  stra- 
tegic economic  defense  and  initiative  in  the 
cold  war." 

The  report  complained  of  the  limited  con- 
trols on  a  narrowly  defined  list  of  materials 
and  pointed  out  the  danger  from  the  Soviet 
oil  offensive  and  the  willingness  of  certain 
Western  governments  to  sanction  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  sale  and  barter  of  Western 
industrial  goods  for  attractively  priced  Soviet 
oil.  The  mission's  final  conclusion  was  that: 
"the  time  is  ripe  for  a  thorough  review  of  the 
structure  and  capabilities  of  NATO  in  order 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  Organization 
can  be  expected  to  aid  In  the  collective  de- 
fense and  in  the  cold  war  strategy  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance." 

The  several  U.S.  House  delegations  to  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  In  Paris 
each  urged  a  coordinated  economic  policy 
within  NATO.  The  Political  Committee  of 
the  Sixth  Conference  drew  attention  to  ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
urged  the  governments  of  NATO  "to  coordi- 
nate their  policies  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  the  light  of  the  political  Implications 
of  such  policies."  The  Economic  Committee 
expressed  the  view  that  "an  economic  policy 
between  member  countries  of  NATO  Is  an 
Instrument  Just  as  indispensable  as  a  coordi- 
nated military  policy,"  and  recognized  the 
need  for  the  free  world  to  establish  as  soon 
as  possible  means  for  meeting  the  dangers  of 
economic  warfare  by  Communist  or  other 
totalitarian  regimes  Imperiling  the  free 
world. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Con- 
ferences called  for  a  review  by  the  Council 
of  the  policies  of  the  member  countries  on 
East-West  trade  and  on  measures  to  counter 
the  Soviet  economic  aid  and  trade  offensive 
in  order  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  their 
policies  to  meet  the  objectives  of  NATO. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Control  in  May  1962  recommended  that  the 
Government  take  a  firm  position  with  our  al- 
lies to  extend  and  render  more  effective  In- 
ternational control  of  strategic  commodities 
to  Communist  cotmtrles,  including  Cuba. 

Thus  the  hearings,  study  papers,  and  re- 
ports Included  In  the  Inventory  of  congres- 
sional documents  on  East-West  trade,  reflect 
important  policy  differences  on  the  Interna- 
tional level  between  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  and  domestically  between  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  In  the  past  15 
years  these  differences  have  persisted  and  re- 
main essentially  unresolved. 

The  prevailing  opinion  In  Congress,  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  clearly  be  gaged  through- 
out this  period,  has  been  consistently  in 
favor  of  strict  controls  and  an  effort  to  per- 
suade our  allies  to  adopt  similar  controls. 
But  the  position  of  the  various  administra- 
tions, whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  has 
tended  to  favor  more  flexible  controls  and 
acceptance  of  the  "double  standard"  In 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  European  nations. 

Whilp  there  are  varying  shades  of  opinion 
with  respect  both  to  the  basic  Issues  and 
to  the  range  of  proposed  solutions  and  pos- 
sible alternative  strategies,  the  following 
views  are  rather  clearly  revealed  in  the  col- 
lected documents: 

1.  The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  n 
view  of  trade  policy  as  an  integral  part  of 
the   military    and    economic    defense   plans 
of  the  free  world; 

2.  The  West  has  not  used  and  Is  not  now 
using  effectively  Its  Inherent  and  preponder- 
ant economic  strength  In  the  conventional 
and  unconventional  conflicts  which  threaten 
the  free  world; 

3.  The  growing  dlspartly  between  the  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  and  its  principal 
allies  Is  divisive  and  Injurious  to  the  cause 
of  the  free  world  and  should  be  resolved; 

4.  The  United  States  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  in  bringing  about 


the  coordination  of  the  trade  policies  of  the 
major  free-world  industrial  nations,  as  well 
as  for  the  creation  of  an  allied  organization 
to  Implement  a  unlfled  policy. 

Both  those  who  advocate  a  relaxation  of 
U.S.  controls  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
policies  of  the  Western  European  nations 
and  those  who  advocate  stricter  allied  con- 
trols agree  that  a  unlfled  policy,  whether 
oriented  more  toward  that  of  the  United 
States  or  toward  that  of  the  European  na- 
tions, would  be  more  realistic  and  more  ef- 
fective than  the  present  disparity  which 
penalizes  the  United  States  without  com- 
parably constraining  the  Communist  bloc. 

These  considerations  raise  the  question :  If 
unilateral  economic  action  is  ineffective,  how 
is  unity  achieved?  For  if  allied  unity  is  a 
prerequisite  to  any  United  States  action,  the 
nonexistence  of  the  prerequisite  could  be- 
come merely  an  excuse  for  inaction  and  drift. 
On  the  question  of  unity,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  economic  strategy  cannot  stand 
in  isolation  any  more  than  can  military  strat- 
egy. National  power,  and  with  It  the  capa- 
bility of  alliance  leadership.  Is  a  composite, 
an  orchestration  of  many  factors. 

Korea  Initially.  Lebanon,  Quemoy-Matsu, 
and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  are  cited  as  ex- 
amples where  allied  unity  In  military  and 
political  strategy  was  a  product  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateral initiative.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  there  existed  a  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  up  the  unlfled  support  given 
to  the  quarantine  by  our  allies  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  unlfled  strategy. 
This  Illustrates  how  political  leadership  Is  a 
necessary  precondition  to  common  economic 
strategy. 

The  United  States  is  not  without  bargain- 
ing leverage  In  seeking  allied  agreement  on 
a  vmlfled  strategy  in  East-West  trade.  Eco- 
nomic strategy  is  an  Integral  part  of  total 
strategy.  Including  European  nuclear  defense. 
U.S.  military  aid,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
policies. 

The  longer  the  delay  In  securing  allied 
unity  in  trade  policies,  the  more  difficult  the 
problem  will  become.  Failure  to  act.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  will  result  In  a  worsening 
of  the  problem  and  consequent  disarray  In 
the  alliance. 


gressive  actions;  second,  the  strategy  of 
limited  trade  controls,  which  is  now  em- 
ployed, and  which  suffers  from  lack  of 
policy  coherence;  and  third,  the  strategy 
of  actually  promoting  and  expanding 
trade  with  the  Communists  for  profit  or 
for  "loosening"  the  Communist  bloc  by 
encouraging  the  independence  of  the 
satellite  countries. 

Once  the  United  States  makes  up  its 
mind  on  the  strategy  it  wants  to  pursue, 
it  must  provide  the  requirements  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  that  strat- 
egy. But  the  present  hodgepodge  of 
controls  and  conflicting  policies  is  merely 
a  reflection  of  the  indecision  and  pro- 
crastination which  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  our  trade  policy  for  some  time. 
The  United  States  has  failed  to  exert  the 
leverage  it  clearly  possesses  to  secure  al- 
lied agreement  on  a  unified  East-West 
trade  strategy.  Our  performance  in  this 
area  must  improve  in  the  future  or  the 
Communists  will  continue  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  disunity  in  the  West. 


EAST- WEST    TRADE— ITS    STRATE- 
GIC   IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Stinson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port issued  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  "East-West  Trade:  Its  Strategic 
Implications,"  is  a  valuable  summary  of 
congressional  attitudes  on  the  subject 
of  commercial  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

There  are  basically  three  strategies 
which  the  United  States  and  its  allies  can 
follow  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  trade, 
and  each  of  these  strategies  is  analyzed 
in  detail  by  the  Center's  report:  first, 
the  strategy  of  total  economic  boycott 
and  of  general  quarantine  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  which  is  designed  to  isolate 
the  bloc  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
benefits  of  international  trade  in  order 
to  aggravate  the  economic  constraint  on 
their  strategy  and  to  depress  their  over- 
all economic  growth,  and  to  inhibit  their 
capability  for  military  or  nonmilitary  ag- 


EAST-WEST    TRADE— ITS    STRATE- 
GIC IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  it  is  stated,  suggested,  and  im- 
plied that  the  Communists  want  and 
need  peace  desperately,  that  they  have 
rejected  their  goal  of  world  domination, 
and  that  they  are  interested  in  peaceful 
coexistence  with  the  free  world.  Part 
and  parcel  of  this  view  is  the  theory 
that  as  long  as  we  encourage  peaceful 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc,  we  need 
not  fear  further  Communist  aggression. 

It  may  be  that  this  point  of  view  will 
be  borne  out  by  future  events,  and  hence 
we  should  not  exclude  it  as  a  possibility. 
But  past  experience  has  shown  that  the 
Communists,  when  thwarted  in  their  for- 
ward advance  against  the  free  world, 
have  used  periods  of  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion as  a  breathing  space  in  which  to 
recoup  their  strength  and  reassess  their 
strategy  and  tactics  before  continuing 
their  advance.  What  basis  is  there  for 
now  believing  that  the  Communists  are 
interested  in  a  peaceful  exchange  of 
commercial  goods  with  the  free  world 
in  general  and  with  the  United  States 
in  particular  when  the  lessons  of  history 
have  been  so  clear  in  the  past? 

The  Georgetown  University  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies,  directed  by  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Ar- 
leigh  Burke,  has  released  a  study  on 
"East-West  Trade:  Its  Strategic  Impli- 
cations," which  examines  the  activity  of 
Congress  in  this  important  field.  This 
report  by  Samuel  F.  Clabaugh  and  Rich- 
ard V.  Allen  assesses  the  alternatives 
which  are  open  to  the  United  States,  act- 
ing both  in  concert  with  its  allies,  and, 
if  necessary,  alone. 

This  examination  of  congressional  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  East-West  trade 
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serves  the  useful  purpose  of 
to  Congress  in  capsule  form  w 
been  done  in  the  past.   For  the  C 
man  or  Senator  who  desires  a 
digest  of  legislative  inquiry  into 
portant  field  along  with  an  excel 
jective  analysis  of  the  factors  " 
I  recommend  study  of  this  — 

port.  _ 

In  addition,  permit  me  to  offer 
gratulations  and  appreciation 
Arleigh    Burke.    Samuel    F. 
Richard  V.  Allen,  and  the  Geo:' 
University  Center  for  Strategic 
for  the  important  contribution 
making  by  their  scholarly  studie^ 
elements   and   purposes   of   sti" 
free  and  totalitarian  societies. 
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Mr     GROSS.     Mr.    Speaker.!   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  geitleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]   nay  ex 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  poini    in  f" 
Record  and  include  extraneous  niatter 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  Speake^,  every- 
one understands  a  traffic  jam. 
very  least,  it  is  an  annoyance  ot- 
inconvenience.     At  worst,  it  ciin  be  a 
major  hazard  to  Ufe  and  limb  and  a 
grave  threat  to  public  safety. 

Now    we    have    some    bubble-headed 
leaders  of   splinter  civil  rights  groups 
threatening  to  stage  a  stall-in 
leading  to  the  New  York  Wor 
They  beheve — or   pretend  to 
that  their  cause    will   be  se 
maliciously  contrived,  nationall: 
tized.  superduper  traffic  jam. 

Public  reaction  generally — 
that  of  responsible  Negro  leaders  and 
rank-and-file  citizens— is  exact^  what 
sensible  people  would  expect.  They  re- 
ject such  a  planned  highway  snarl-up  as 
a  legitimate  form  of  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  sober 
second  thought  will  cause  proiioters  of 
this  foolish  and  wicked  scheme  to  aban- 
don their  plans.  If  the  stall4in  is  at- 
tempted, its  ringleaders,  and  |as  many 
of  Its  participants  as  possible,  ihould  be 
prosecuted,  convicted,  and  purished. 

If  we  are  to  have  freedom  under  law, 
then  valid  local  law  must  be  as  inviolate 
as  valid  Federal  law.  Law  and  order  are 
indivisible. 

The  mere  suggestion  of  sucli  a  mali- 
ciously contrived  traffic  jam  oujjht  to  jolt 
the  American  people  back  to  thi  nv  senses. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  what  be  ;ter  anal- 
ogy or  more  practical  parable  could  there 
be  than  the  thought  of  such  i  massive 
traffic  jam  to  drive  home  the  oasic  truth 
that  freedom,  safety,  and  prcigress  are 
dependent  upon  law  and  ordei  ? 

Or  the  truth  that  respect  for  traffic 
lanes,  traffic  signals,  and  traflic  regula 
tions  is  what  makes  possible  th  ?  safe  and 
free  flow  of  traffic  on  the  higliways? 

Or  the  truth  that  important  and  nec- 
essary as  traffic  laws  and  traffic  officers 
are.  the  individual  motorist's  e  xercise  of 
courtesy,  good  will  and  good  judgment 
are  equally  indispensable? 


What  more  practical,  down-to-earth 
reminder  could  we  have  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  not  limited  to  the  public  high- 
ways? 

Most  of  us  are  slow  to  understand  the 
alien  concept  of  civil  disobedience— a 
concept  and  technique  which  have  no 
place  in  this  constitutional  Republic. 

But  we  do  understand  the  meaning  of 
malicious  mischief.  We  understand  the 
behavior  of  roaming  mobs  which  raid 
supermarkets,  load  up  carts  with  gro- 
ceries, dump  them  on  the  checkout 
counters,  and  leave  the  store.  We  un- 
derstand the  ominous  proposal  in  New 
York  City— plagued  already  by  water 
shortages— to  turn  on  water  faucets  in 
thousands  of  homes  in  an  attempt  to 
drain  the  city's  reservoirs. 

An  extreme  leftwinger.  Arthur  Was- 
kow  writing  in  "The  New  York  Review 
of  Books"  last  December  26,  gave  this 
report : 

There  Is  a  growing  belief  among  some 
leaders  of  the  Inliegration  movement  that 
•  •  •  America  needs  new  forms  of  politics, 
especially  politics  that  excite  and  commit 
large  numbers  of  people,  far  more  than  it 
needs  momentary  tranquillity  on  the  race 
question.  These  people  believe  that  disorder 
could  be  creative  and  need  not  be  violent. 

Without  making  clear  that  he  disap- 
proves of  this  belief,  Mr.  Waskow  added: 

More  is  at  stake  here  than  the  outcome  of 
the  racial  conflict.  If  some  forms  of  outside 
politics  and  creative  disorder  are  accepted 
into  legitimate  political  life,  they  may  well 
be  used  to  act  on  other  Issues. 

"Creative  disorder"  is  a  totally  con- 
tradictory concept — bom  either  of  a 
disordered  mind  or  an  openly  revolu- 
tionary purpose. 

An  older— and  possibly  franker— gen- 
eration would  have  called  it  by  its  real 
name — anarchy. 


constituents  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Nebraska.  The  ties 
that  bind  the  people  of  the  Second  Ne- 
braska District  and  the  people  of  Israel 
are  very  close. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  that  every 
assistance  should  be  given  Israel  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  her  rights 
as  a  sovereign  nation.  On  this  there  can 
be  no  compromise. 
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ISRAEL   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CtTNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating a  great  event— the  16th  anniver- 
sary of  the  State  of  Israel.  At  a  time 
when  Israel  is  surrounded  by  hostile 
states,  it  is  vitally  important  to  express 
our  strong   and  continued  support   for 

Israel's  accomplishments  are  truly  re- 
markable. Sixteen  years  ago,  the  Jew- 
ish National  Council  met  and  issued  the 
historic  proclamation  which  established 
the  independent  State  of  Israel.  This 
created  a  homeland  free  from  oppres- 
sion and  discrimination.  What  Israel 
has  done  in  the  past  16  years  Is  a  source 
of  wonderment.  This  country's  achieve- 
ments have  produced  a  free  state  that 
is  surpassed  by  none. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating and  saluting  the  brave  State  of 
Israel  and  expressing  the  heartfelt  sen- 
timent not  only  of  myself,  but  also  of  my 


FREEWHEELING    WITH    HONESTY? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States  might 
have  a  faulty  memoiT-  We  can  well  un- 
derstand why  George  Reedy,  the  Presi- 
dent's press  secretary,  might  be  a  little 
less  than  honest  in  trying  to  cover  the 
President's  tracks,  since  that  is  a  part 
of  his  job  and  he  is  paid  for  it.  However, 
when  the  President  is  asked  a  direct 
question,  and  he  gives  an  answer  which 
is  patently  oblivious  to  the  facts,  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  questions  come  to  mind. 

After  receiving  some  adverse  publicity 
on  his  reckless  driving  spree  in  Texas,  the 
President  evidently  is  taking  the  same 
position  that  he  has  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
case — merely  deny  it  ever  happened  and 
in  terse,  definite  pronouncements  simply 
close  the  matter.  Things  do  not  work 
quite  this  way  in  a  free  country,  and  for- 
tunately people  do  not  have  to  close  up 
the  matter  simply  because  the  President 
savs  so.  This  is  more  of  the  "do  as  I  say 
and  not  as  I  do"  double  standard  which 
we  see  daily  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

On  March  24,  1964,  newspapers  head- 
lined, "L.B.J.  Orders  Program  for  Road 
Safety."  The  dispatches  which  were 
carried  in  papers  throughout  the  country 
carried  a  Washington  dateline  and  in 
solemn  terms  warned  Americans  of  the 
problems  of  traffic  safety.  The  lead  par- 
agraph said: 

Calling  the  death  of  43.400  Americans  in 
traffic  accidents  last  year  a  matter  of  serious 
national  concern,  President  Johnson  late  yes- 
terday designated  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  B.  Hodges  to  undertake  Immediately 
an  accelerated  attack  on  the  problem. 


This  might  well  raise  the  question  of 
who  or  what  is  the  problem. 

On  Saturday.  April  5.  1964. 'at  a  press 
conference  the  President  received  a  ques- 
tion about  his  reckless  driving  and  an- 
swered it  as  follows: 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
some  stories  this  week.  sir.  about  your  driv- 
ing in  Texas,  saying  that  you  had  hit  speeds 
of  "perhaps  up  to  90  miles  an  hour  in  a  zone 
with  a  speed  limit  of  70  miles  an  hour.  Some 
people  have  expressed  concern  that  you  are 
putting  yourself  in  danger.  Do  you  Intend 
to  perhaps  drive  more  slowly,  or  are  you  con- 
cerned about  your  own  safety? 

Answer.  I  am  unaware  that  I  have  ever 
driven  past  70. 


Come  now,  Mr.  President,  not  even  the 
privileges  of  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
permit  you  to  insult  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  in  such  a  manner. 
Or  is  it  a  matter  of  memory?  Let  us  re- 
fresh it  a  little  bit,  just  in  case  it  is  in- 
deed your  memory.  Ruth  Montgomery 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "Mrs.  L.B.J.." 
which  contains  a  very  interesting  fore- 
word. The  President's  wife  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say: 

My  admiration  for  the  reporter  who  goes 
her  daily  rounds  to  cover  the  news  is  excelled 
only  by  my  esteem  for  one  who  also  has 
the  discipline,  energy,  and  talent  to  write  a 

Such  is  the  gift  of  Ruth  Montgomery 
whose  byline  I  have  long  admired  and  whose 
friendship  I  have  long  appreciated. 

It  is  a  new  experience  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  book.  The  opportunity  to  write  an 
Introduction  to  one's  own  biography  is  an 
even  more  novel  courtesy.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that  the  experiment  has  been  painless 
and  that  these  pages  have  jogged  recollec- 
tions both  poignant  and  pleasant. 

I  hope  those  who  read  it  will  enjoy  read- 
ing it  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  living  it. 

Therefore,  we  have  it  on  the  word  of 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — a  better  au- 
thority, the  President  would  agree,  than 
the  Time  reporters  who  must  have  been 
Throng  if  the  President  is  right — that  she 
hopes  "those  who  read  it  will  enjoy  read- 
ing it — the  Ruth  Montgomery  book — as 
much  as  I  enjoyed  living  it."  On  page. 
105  we  see  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  life 
of  Mrs.  L.B.J,  which  might  refresh  the 
President's  memory: 

Lyndon's  Idea  of  a  hunting  trip,  however, 
is  a  mechanized  safari  In  a  fleet  of  air-condi- 
tioned cars  equipped  with  Intercommunica- 
tions systems.  He  drives  his  cars  as  if  they 
were  cow  ponies,  and  once,  as  Bird  was  fol- 
lowing with  guests  at  the  wheel  of  the  sec- 
ond car,  trying  to  match  his  90-mile-an-hour 
pace,  he  suddenly  zoomed  up  a  45°  em- 
bankment. As  he  did  so,  he  bellowed  glee- 
fully Into  the  intercom:  "Bird,  you  don't 
have  to  come  up  here  if  you're  scared  to 
try." 

With  her  usual  serenity  she  replied:  "Of 
course.  I'm  coming  darling."  Her  com- 
panions gritted  their  teeth  while  her  car  shot 
smoothly  up  the  earth  dam  that  was  barely 
wide  enough  for  the  wheelbase. 

"I  am  imaware  that  I  have  ever  driven 
past  70."  Now,  Mr.  President,  surely  you 
cannot  think  we  are  that  gullible,  or  do 
you?  Freewheeling  at  driving  is  one 
thing,  freewheeling  with  honesty  is 
something  else  again. 


KENNEDY-JOHNSON  IMMIGRATION 
LAW  CHANGES  WOULD  ELIMINATE 
DISCRIMINATORY  NATIONAL  ORI- 
GINS QUOTA  SYSTEM  AND  TAKE 
HUMANE  APPROACH  FOR  SELEC- 
TION OF  IMMIGRANTS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAND]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy last  July  proposed  changes  in  our 
immigration  laws  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  national  origins 
quota  system  by  20  percent  per  year  over 
a  5-year  period,  and  thereafter  will  place 
all  quota  numbers  in  one  pool.  There- 
fore, unused  quota  numbers  from  north- 
ern European  countries  will  benefit  the 
split  families  of  American  citizens  who 
have  been  forced  by  our  present  restric- 
tive immigration  law  to  remain  behind 
m  southern  European  countries. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  proposed 
by  our  late  President  Kennedy,  and  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  last  January.  Ever 
since  coming  to  Congress  In  January 
1953,  I  have  sponsored  somewhat  simi- 
lar legislation  to  liberalize  the  national 
origins  quota  system  which  has  worked 
inhumane  hardships  on  the  relatives  of 
American  citizens  who  remained  behind 
in  the  Mediterranean-southern  European 
countries.  I  think  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  sponsored  this  legis- 
lation will  be  interested  In  reading  an 
editorial  from  the  April  16  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Whom  We  Shall  Wel- 
come." 

The  editorial  follows : 

Whom  We  Shall  Welcome 

Immigration  has  been  a  wellspring  of 
America's  growth  to  greatness.  The  men  and 
women  who  streamed  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New  in  search  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity brought  with  them,  even  more  signifi- 
cantly, an  enriching  diversity  and  a  passion 
for  individual  dignity  that  have  immeasur- 
ably ennobled  American  life. 

It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  this  country's 
Immigration  policy.  For  the  gates  once  wel- 
comlngly  op>en  to  newcomers  have  been 
pushed  ever  more  nearly  closed  in  recent  dec- 
ades. The  American  Immigration  and  Citi- 
zenship Conference  which  meets  here  today 
has  chosen  an  aiispicious  and,  indeed,  a  de- 
cisive hour.  The  moment  is  ripe  for  doing 
away  with  a  meanly  discriminatory  basis  of 
admitting  immigrants — the  national  origin 
quota  system — which  belies  and  dishonors 
the  ancient  American  respect  for  himian 
equality. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  operates 
to  restrict  immigration  by  fixing  quotas  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  origins  of  the 
American  population  of  1920.  It  discrimi- 
nates against  those  who  would  come  here 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  or  from 
the  Orient  and  it  holds  down  the  stream  of 
immigration  by  assigning  quotas  to  nations 
that  do  not  use  them.  "Under  the  current 
law,"  Abba  Schwartz,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Administrator  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  said  in  a  recent  speech,  "157,- 
000  quota  visas  are  authorized  annually. 
But  they  are  never  fully  utilized  because  of 
the  manner  of  the  allocation.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  persons,  otherwise  qual- 
ified for  admission,  await  their  turn  on  the 
quota  lists." 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  last  July,  called  for  abolition  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  8,  put  the  problem  as 
simply  and  succinctly  as  possible:  "We  must 
also  lift  by  legislation  the  bars  of  discrimi- 
nation against  those  who  seek  entry  Into  our 
country,  particularly  those  with  much  needed 
skills  and  those  Joining  their  families.  In 
establishing  preferences,  a  nation  that  was 
built  by  the  Immigrants  of  all  lands  can  ask 


those  who  now  seek  admission :  What  can  you 
do  for  our  country?  But  we  should  not  be 
asking:  In  what  country  were  you  born?" 
The  all-day  conference  on  immigration 
and  citizenship  will  terminate  this  evening 
In  a  dinner  to  which  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
abolish  the  national  origin  quota  system 
have  been  Invited  as  guests  of  honor.  We 
hope  thev  will  go  back  to  Congress  with  re- 
freshed determination  to  bring  that  healthy 
change  about.  Once  the  civil  rights  bill  Is 
enacted  Into  law.  Immigration  policy  should 
be  high  on  the  congressional  agenda.  Dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  race  and  origin  is 
as  un-American  at  the  country's  gates  as  It 
Is  Inside  them. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAND]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  millions  of  Israelis  who 
left  their  homes  in  order  to  establish  a 
nation  in  the  Promised  Land,  just  as 
their  ancestors  had  done  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  and  Moses.  They  came  from 
all  corners  of  the  world:  from  America, 
from  Europe,  from  Africa,  and  from 
Asia.  In  many  cases  these  immigrants 
came  to  escape  the  restrictions  of  their 
native  countries  and  to  create  a  society 
in  which  they  could  freely  express  them- 
selves. 

They  first  concentrated  on  the  land 
where  all  worked  together  close  to  the 
soil  for  the  common  good  of  all.  Flour- 
ishing farms  developed,  sometimes  where 
none  had  existed  before.  After  1948 
when  the  State  of  Israel  became  a  reality, 
they  began  industrialization  in  earnest. 
Factories  sprang  up,  homes  were  built  for 
the  many  immigrants  who  kept  pouring 
in,  and  ports  were  modernized.  The 
cities  grew,  as  Israel  experienced  a  boom. 

With  equal  effort,  Israel  has  estab- 
lished a  strong  and  stable  society.  Regu- 
larly held  elections  put  the  will  of  the 
people  into  practice  through  a  Parlia- 
ment and  Cabinet.  While  the  individ- 
uality of  each  group  is  respected,  a  com- 
mon outlook  is  evolving. 

I  am  thus  happy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
16th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Israel,  to  extend  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  these  industrious  and  dedi- 
cated people.  I  hope  that  the  coming 
year  will  be  just  as  fruitful  as  have  the 
ones  in  the  past. 


REMARKS  OF  CHARLES  E.  SCRIPPS 
AT  TALENT  SEARCH 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr  Charles  R  Scripps.  chairmar  of  the 
board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  ^  ewspa- 
pers.  made  some  very  important  lemarks 
at  a  banquet  honoring  a  group  of  high 
school  students  who  received  tie  cov- 
eted Science  Talent  Search  Awa:-d. 

Mr    Scripps  is  a  man  very  much  at- 
tuned to  the  problems  of  the  contempo- 
rary world,  and  I  think  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant that  he  chose  not  to  tell  the^  young 
people  of  the  great  challenges  of  kpace  or 
atomic  energy,  but  rather  to  pu-  before 
them  a  challenge  even  more  r;al  and 
more  acute— the  battle  against  poverty. 
Here  is  a  man  who  presides  ever  one 
of  the  world's  great  newspapei    enter- 
prises.   It  is  his  job  to  measure  the  real 
issues  of  our  time.    He  puts  forth  a  prop- 
osition that  is  becoming  the  universal 
issue  of  this  century,  the  idea    hat  the 
world  and  Indeed  this  country  can  no 
longer  exist  as  we  know  it  with  Dne  part 
in  deep  poverty  and  the  other  atoundmg 
in  comfort.  ,  ^  . 

The  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
whether  we  can  afford  a  war  on  poverty, 
it  is  whether  we  can  afford  not  tio  mount 
this  war.  Mr.  Scripps  has  asked  whether 
we  are  ready  to  mount  "a  major  cam- 
paign against  human  misery  an^  human 
degradation."     I  hope  our  answer  will 

be  "yes."  I 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimbus  con- 
sent. I  include  Mr.  Scripps'  re|narks  m 
the  Record  :  i 

Remarks  at  Talent  Searci^  by 
Charles  E.  Scripps 
I  am  proud  to  be  here  assocUted  with 
science  Service  and  with  o"r  P' irtners  In 
the  Science  Talent  Search,  our  frlsnds  from 
Westinghouse.  I  am  proud  ^,  cf  my  wis- 
dom in  the  choice  of  a  grandfather.  When 
I  looked  around  for  someone  to  be  >ny  grand- 
father. I  found  a  very  Interesting  gentle- 
men who  had  started  a  wonderful  outfit 
called  Science  Service,  and  I  did  not  thlnlt 
I  could  do  any  better  than  that.  , 

Since  I  have  a  captive  audience,  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  am  going  to  do  what  a  ay  speaker 
m  his  right  mind  would  do.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  something  that  In  ;erests  me 
The  other  day  I  read  a  nice  thing  that 
seems  to  have  stuck  In  my  mlnj.  It  goes 
like  this:  "There  can  be  no  suci  thing  as 
freedom  unless  It  be  freedom  tc  live  by  a 
moral    law."  ,  ,      • 

What  does  this  Imply  for  thi;  world  of 
science.  Indeed  for  all  of  us?  1>"<^^^«."« 
concerned  tonight  with  science  and  scien- 
tists We  have  seen  In  recent  years  two 
major  or  even  gigantic  scientific  campaigns^ 
Never  In  history  has  there  beei  anything 
like  them.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the 
campaigns  to  harness  atomic  en(!rgy  and  to 

*'°TSVs"meth^  of  marshaling  very  large 
forces  and  mounting  a  major  campaign  to 
solve  certain  scientific  and  engineering  prob- 
lems is  a  very  new  thing.  Perhaps  the 
diSovery  of  how  to  do  this  effectively  and 
effl^rentlv  will  In  the  long  run  be  Just  as 
iSporUnt  To  mankind  as  the  s.:lentlflc  de- 
velopments   themselves. 

In  spite  of  the  great  advances  In  scien- 
tific and  engineering  achievement  that  have 
been  made  In  recent  years,  we  U^e  in  a  world 
that  18  still  horribly  burdened  ^Ith  human 
misery  and  human  degradation.. 

For  centuries  man  has  sought  to  amelio- 
rate human  misery  and  human  degradation 
m  the  political  arena,  through  religion,  edu- 
cation, medicine,  and  charity. 

Through  science  and  englneei  Ing  we  have 
learned  how  to  permit  man  to  fexlst  in  that 
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most  hostile  environment— space.  We  are 
about  to  make  the  surface  of  the  moon  a 
place  where  men  can  exist  In  safety  and 
reasonable  comfort.  Still  there  are  millions 
of  people  to  whom  the  surface  of  the  earth 
Is  barely  tolerable,  or  worse. 

It  is  speedily  becoming  apparent  that  our 
world  cannot  continue  to  exist  one  part  In 
extreme  poverty  and  another  part  In  com- 
fort The  question  I  wish  to  leave  with  you 
tonight  is  whether  we  are  ready  now  to 
mount  a  major  campaign  against  human 
misery  and  human  degradation.  Can  we 
marshal  a  wide  variety  of  skills,  a  full  range 
of  the  scientific,  engineering,  and  social  dis- 
ciplines, and  mount  a  major  campaign  to 
conquer  human  misery  and  human  degrada- 
tlon?  Have  we  reached  the  time  In  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  our  scientific 
resources  when  we  can  hope  to  win  such  a 
campaign?  .    . 

If  I  could  hope  for  no  more  than  that 
you  our  science  talent  search  finalists, 
wovild  commit  yourselves  to  spend  an  Im- 
portant part  of  your  time  and  talent  to  the 
consideration  of  such  a  campaign.  I  would 
feel  that  I  had  Indeed  exhibited  remarkable 
wisdom  in  the  selection  of  a  grandfather, 
and  I  would  feel  that  our  friends  with 
Westinghouse  have  made  It  possible  for  me 
to  hope  that  my  children  and  grandchildren 
may  live  In  a  civilized  society. 


her  research  from  the  data  collected  by 
the  now  extinct  Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Use  of  Chemicals  in  Pood. 

No  one  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  Miss  Carson  will  ever  forget  her 
quiet  dignity,  dedication,  and  grace.  Her 
name  and  her  cause  should  be  remem- 
bered by  us  and  by  our  children. 

To  that  end.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  providing  that  an  Environ- 
mental Health  Center  that  may  here- 
after be  established  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  shall  be  known  as  the  Rachel 
Carson  Memorial  Research  Center  for 
Environmental  Health. 
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MISS  RACHEL  CARSON 


Mr.     CHARLES     H.     Wn^ON.     Mr 
Speaker   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman    from   New   York    [Mr 
DelaneyI   may   extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  last 
Tuesday  of  Miss  Rachel  Carson's  death 
and  I  want  to  offer  my  heartfelt  tribute 
to  that  gallant  lady.  Her  life  and  her 
work  merit  the  praises  of  all  mankmd. 

There  is  no  cause  more  worthy  than 
the  preservation  of  Uf  e.  and  Rachel  Car- 
son was  devoted  to  that  cause.  With 
compassion  and  vision,  with  understand- 
ing and  enthusiasm,  she  alerted  and 
aroused  the  American  public  to  the  dan- 
gerous chemical  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Rachel  Carson  has  educated  a  con- 
tinent to  the  fact  that  scientific  progress 
must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  time  and 
total  effect,  not  in  terms  of  the  obvious 
localized  benefits.    She  brought  out.  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else,  the  hard  truth  that 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides  in 
America  is  taking  the  lives  of  our  wood- 
land animals  and  songbirds,  destroying 
fresh  water  marine  life,  and  jeopardizing 
the  health  of  generations  yet  to  come. 
From  her  pen  came  the  devastating  word 
picture  of  a  world  too  long  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  lethal,  indestructible  chem- 
icals backed  by  few  precautions  and  less 
long-term  research.     This  kind,  gentle 
lady  has  done  more  for  the  public  health 
and    safety    than    any    woman   of    our 
generation. 

I  feel  a  special  sadness  at  Rachel  Car- 
sons  passing,  because  I  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  her  fight  against 
man's  contamination  of  his  environment 
and  had  the  privilege  of  contributing  to 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE:  HIGHWAY 
CONTROL  ESSENTIAL  FOR  PRO- 
TECTION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  bloody  anU-U.S.  outbreak  in  Pan- 
ama on  January  ^-11.  1964.  and  the  at- 
tendant mob  assaiilts  on  the  Canal  Zone 
requiring  the  United  States  to  defend 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  in  the  zone  and 
the  Panama  Canal  itself,  much  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  of  our  country  about 
this  lawlessness  and  disorder.  Despite 
the  magnitude  of  the  press  coverage, 
many  significant  features  of  that  vio- 
lence and  the  protective  measures  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Army  were  either  overlooked, 
distorted  or  otherwise  obscured. 

Among  Panamanian  allegations 
against  the  United  States,  as  published 
in  the  Spanish  language  press  of  Pan- 
ama, were  charges  of  unwarranted  clos- 
ings of  the  Panamanian  corridor  to  Co- 
lon and  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  at 
Balboa.  On  learning  about  these 
charges,  I  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  supply  me  the  significant  facts 
and  I  have  received  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  what  occurred. 

A  reading  of  this  report  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  undisputed  control 
of  all  roads  and  avenues  of  transport 
across  the  Canal  Zone,  shows  that  all 
steps  taken  to  control  these  lines  of  com- 
munications during  the  January  vio- 
lence were  essential,  and  establishes  that 
all  such  measures  were  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  treaty  provisions.  No  treaty 
provision  or  law  was  violated. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  now  clearer  than 
ever  that  had  those  preventive  measures 
not  been  taken,  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
in  the  zone  would  have  been  imperiled 
and  vital  canal  structures  endangered. 
Moreover,  the  facts,  as  now  developed, 
should  end  aU  discussions  for  the  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  over  any  corridors  or 
bridges  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  as 
has  been,  and  is  still  being,  demanded 
by  Panamanian  radicals  and  politicians 
dominated  by  them.  Instead  of  acceding 
to  such  demands  for  Panamanian  corri- 
dors across  the  zone,  our  Government 


should  demand  the  extension  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  include  the  entire  water- 
shed of  the  Chagres  River  to  supply 
added  protection  of  the  zone  as  well  as 
to  safeguard  the  summit  level  water 
supply.  The  latter  recommendation.  I 
have  been  recently  advised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  was  first  made  in  1916 
by  Gen.  Clarence  E.  Edwards,  when  in 
command  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

In  addition  to  such  extension  of  the 
Canal  Zone  territory,  the  January  1964 
mob  assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
prolonged  failure  of  Panama  to  collect 
garbage  from  the  streets  of  the  terminal 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  emphasize 
the  need  to  restore  the  provisions  in  ar- 
ticle VII  of  the  1903  treaty  granting  to 
the  United  States  the  right  and  authority 
to  enforce  sanitary  ordinances  and  to 
maintain  public  order  in  these  two  cities 
and  other  areas  adjacent  to  the  zone  in 
case  the  Republic  of  Panama  should  not 
be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States, 
able  to  perform  these  functions. 

In  order  that  the  Congress,  especially 
members  and  staffs,  of  cognizant  appro- 
priation, investigational,  and  legislative 
committees,  jurisdictional  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned with  Panama  Canal  problems 
may  be  informed  in  the  premises,  I  in- 
clude the  indicated  exchange  of  letters 

as  part  of  my  remarks : 

March  18, 1964. 

Hon.  Stephen  Aileb, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mk.  SECRirrAHT :  The  Spanish-language 
press  of  Panama,  El  Dla,  of  March  6,  1964,  in- 
dicates that  the  corridor  across  the  Canal 
Zone  from  Panama  to  the  city  of  Colon  was 
closed  dxirlng  the  January  1964  mob  assault 
on  the  zone;  also  the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge. 

Specific  Information  In  these  regards  with 
dates  and  any  special  clrcimistance  that  you 
deem  pertinent  are  desired. 

An  early  reply  is  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Danhz.  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congreas. 


April  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Flood  :  This  Is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  18  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  concerning  Panamanian  allegations 
that  the  United  States  closed  the  Colon  cor- 
ridor and  the  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge  during 
the  January  riots. 

On  January  10  and  11,  1964,  during  the 
course  of  the  January  rioting,  the  security  of 
the  lives  of  those  upon  whom  operation  of 
the  carnal  depends  and  the  security  of  the 
property  of  the  canal  Itself  required  the 
United  States  to  operate  temporary  traffic 
checkpoints  at  two  places  in  the  Colon  cor- 
ridor. In  each  case  the  U.S.  Army  placed  a 
movable  barricade  across  the  width  of  the 
Translsthmlan  Highway  within  the  Colon 
corridor  to  Insure  that  persons  Intent  upon 
lawlessness  did  not  enter  the  Canal  Zone. 
At  no  time  was  peaceful  traffic  forbidden  on 
the  corridor  or  on  the  highway  adjacent  to 
the  corridor. 

The  two  checkpoints  established  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Colon  corridor  occupied 
only  a  few  meters  of  Its  4-mlle  length.  In 
no  sense  did  these  two  checkpoints,  which 
never  prevented  peaceful  traffic  from  tising 


the  corridor,  constitute  an  "occupation"  of 
the  corridor  by  the  United  States. 

In  early  December  1963.  the  Panamanian 
Government  had  closed  the  section  of  the 
corridor  In  question  to  vehicular  traffic  to 
facilitate  highway  repair.  The  Panamanian 
Government  had  erected  barricades  of  bar- 
rels and  boards  at  both  the  Colon  end  of 
the  corridor  and  at  the  point  Randolph  Road 
crosses  the  corridor.  The  Goverrmaent  of 
Panama  did  not  remove  these  barricades  or 
open  this  part  of  the  corridor  until  the 
United  States  removed  Its  last  checkpoint 
from  the  corridor  on  the  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 11  (one  checkpoint  was  removed  at 
2:15  pjn.  on  the  11th;  the  other  at  2:25  pjn.) . 
Therefore,  at  no  time  while  the  United  States 
maintained  its  two  checkpoints  on  the 
Colon  corridor  was  there  any  vehicular  traffic 
on  the  corridor  between  Colon  and  Randolph 
Road. 

Because  the  Government  of  Panama  had 
closed  the  Colon  corridor  between  Colon  and 
Randolph  Road,  all  vehicular  traffic,  from 
December  until  January  11,  bound  to  or  from 
Colon  used  Bolivar  Highway  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  upon  which  the  first  US.  checkpoint 
was  established  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  Janu- 
ary 9  at  9:35  pJn. 

On  the  first  night  of  rioting,  January  9,  the 
US.  forces  established  a  checkpoint  within 
the  Canal  Zone  on  Bolivar  Highway,  a  prin- 
cipal traffic  artery  serving  Colon,  to  prevent 
the  rioters,  who  were  assaulting  the  down- 
town Cristobal  area  with  fire  bombs,  rocks, 
and  sniper  fire,  from  entering  the  Canal  Zone 
and  circling  behind  the  Cristobal  area,  thus 
approaching  the  rear  of  the  forces  defending 
Cristobal  or  from  menacing  the  Rainbow  City 
housing  area  within  the  Canal  Zone.     How- 
ever, Panamanians  were  soon  observed  walk- 
ing along  the  Colon  corridor  adjacent  to  this 
checkpoint    on   Bolivar   Highway   and    then 
circling    behind    the    checkpoint,    thus    cir- 
cumventing the  checkpoint  and  posing  the 
very  hazard  to  life  and  property  within  the 
zone  the  checkpoint  had  been  intended  to 
prevent.     For    that   reason   the   local   com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Forces,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Sachse.  asked  the  Canal  Zone  police  to  con- 
tact the  local  commander  of  the  Panama- 
nian National  Guard,  Major  Rodriguez,  and 
ask  that  he  establish  a  checkpoint  on  the 
Colon    border.      However,    Major    Rodriguez 
declined  to  do  so.    Therefore,  to  protect  the 
canal  and  as  a  matter  of  self-defense,  U.S. 
Forces  established  a  checkpoint  in  the  corri- 
dor at  5:30  a.m..  January  10.  and  controlled 
pedestrian  traffic  at  this  point  In  the  Colon 
corridor  for  the  next  day  and  one-half. 

Since  the  Panamanian-constructed  barri- 
cade was  already  effectively  halting  vehicular 
traffic,  the  new  checkpoint  was  utilized  to 
control  only  the  movement  of  pedestrians. 
No  pedestrians  were  denied  passage  through 
the  corridor  at  this  checkpoint.  This  check- 
point was  discontinued  at  2:25  p.m.  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  Shortly  thereafter  Panamanian  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  removed  the  barrel  block- 
ade erected  by  the  Panamanian  Goveriunent 
In  December,  established  a  checkpoint  where 
the  United  States  had  maintained  one,  and 
there  performed  essentially  the  same  screen- 
ing function  the  U.8.  checkpoint  had  under- 
taken. 

On  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  January 
11  a  group  of  Panamanian  rioters  harassed 
traffic,  searched  pedestrians,  and  confiscated 
Identification  cards  from  them  In  Canal  Zone 
territory,  approximately  100  yards  In  front  of 
the  US.  checkpoint.  This  unofficial  Pana- 
manian checkpoint  denied  passage  to  many 
vehicles  and  pedestrians. 

The  commander  of  U.S.  forces  In  the  area. 
Colonel  Sachse,  called  this  rump  blockade  to 
the  attention  of  the  Colon  authorities,  but 
they  declined  to  act.  Colonel  Sachse  himself 
did  not  order  U.S.  forces  to  eject  the  Pana- 
manian blockade,  since  to  do  so  would  have 
risked  Injuries  to  both  sides,  but  would  not 


have  remedied  the  blockade  situation,  since 
the  blockaders  could  have  merely  retreated 
to  Colon  and  reestablished  the  blockade 
there. 

In  the  second  Instance  of  U.S.  control  of 
traffic  within  the  corridor,  U.S.  forces  estab- 
lished a  checkpoint  in  the  Colon  corridor 
commanding  the  Intersection  of  Randolph 
Road  and  the  Boyd-Roosevelt  Highway.  This 
traffic  control  lasted  from  January  10  at  6 
a.m.  until  January  11  at  2:15  p.m. 

When  circumstances  permitted,  this  check- 
point was  moved  to  points  on  Randolph  Road 
in  Canal  Zone  territory.  Traffic  control  was 
again  exercised  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  two  checkpoints  near 
Colon. 

With  the  exception  of  a  group  of  15  rioters 
(one  of  whom  was  firing  a  rifle)  who  at- 
tacked the  checkpoint,  no  pedestrian  or  ve- 
hicular traffic  was  denied  passage  through 
this  checkpoint. 

While  the  U.S.  checkpoints  were  In  opera- 
tion where  there  was  vehicular  traffic,  such 
traffic  was  momentarily  stopped  and  cars  were 
Inspected,  but  only  drivers  who  had  ammu- 
nition or  weapons  or  lacked  any  identifica- 
tion. Issued  either  by  the  Panamanian  or 
Canal  Zone  Governments,  were  denied  pas- 
sage. Inspectors  merely  looked  Into  vehicles 
and  examined  trunk  compartments.  Auto- 
Ifioblle  passengers  were  not  searched  or  re- 
quired to  dismount  except  In  two  Instances 
In  which  firearms  were  discovered  In  vehicles. 
No  cargo-carrying  vehicles  or  trucks  of  any 
description  were  denied  passage  at  any  time. 
Cars  bearing  official  goverrunent  license 
plates  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  were  not 
stopped  or  Inspected.  Panamanian  emer- 
gency vehicles  using  red  lights  or  sirens  were 
permitted  free  access  without  being  required 
to  stop  at  all. 

At  no  time  during  the  rioting  can  It  be 
said  that  the  Colon  corridor  or  any  other 
highway  Into  Colon  was  closed  by  U.S.  action. 
The  segment  of  the  Colon  corridor  t>etween 
Colon  and  Randolph  Road  had  been  closed 
to  vehicular  traffic  by  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment for  a  month  previous  to  the  riots. 
The  rump  blockade  of  Bolivar  Highway  by 
Panamanians  sometimes  closed  that  artery 
Into  Colon  temporarily. 

U.S.  checkpoints  detained  only  two  cars, 
In  both  of  which  were  found  weapons,  and 
rejected  only  a  handful  of  pedestrians  (for 
want  of  any  identification  papers  or  for  at- 
tacking the  checkpoint)  at  any  time  the 
United  States  maintained  Its  checkpoints. 

Commercial  and  emergency  traffic  Into 
Colon  during  the  entire  period  In  which  the 
United  States  maintained  Its  checkpoints 
was  absolutely  uninhibited  by  the  Inspection 
at  the  checkpoints. 

The  checkpoints  were  removed  from  the 
corridor  when  the  danger  of  Infiltration  by 
rioters  Into  the  Canal  Zone  abated. 

Aside  from  the  rights  of  transit  across  and 
travel  upon  the  Colon  corridor  which  the 
United  States  retained  In  article  VIII  of  the 
1936  treaty,  the  United  States  also  has  the 
right  to  take  whatever  action  In  the  corridor 
Is  necessary  to  defend  the  Canal  Zone  or  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

In  article  XXin  of  the  1903  treaty,  Pana- 
ma granted  the  United  States  the  unquali- 
fied right  at  all  times,  and  In  Its  own  dis- 
cretion, to  use  Its  police  and  Its  land  and 
naval  forces  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
the  canal.     The  article  provides  as  follows: 


"article  xxra 
"If  It  should  become  necessary  at  any  time 
to  employ  armed  forces  for  the  safety  or  pro- 
tection of  the  canal,  or  of  the  ships  that 
make  use  of  the  same,  or  the  railways  and 
auxiliary  works,  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  right,  at  all  times,  and  In  Its  discretion, 
to  \ise  Its  police  and  its  land  and  naval  forces 
or  to  establish  fortifications  for  these  pur- 
poses.    Convention     between     the     United 


states  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  Con- 
struction of  a  Ship  Canal,  November  :  8,  1903 
(1904)."  ^     „ 

Although  the  United  States  and  he  Re- 
public of  Panama  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  upon  whether  article  XXIII  luthor- 
Izes  the  United  States  to  use  Armed  Forces 
or  Canal  Zone  police  within  territory  under 
Panamanian  Jurisdiction  for  the  safety  or 
protection  of  the  canal  and  its  aapurte- 
nances.  the  article  has  never  been  sup  erseded 
or  modified. 

The  United  States  has  always  coisldered 
article  XXIII  to  authorize  the  Unitec  l  States 
to  use  Armed  Forces  in  Panamaniai  terri- 
tory when  the  security  of  the  Canal  Zone  is 
threatened.  As  then  Secretary  of  Stute  Hull 
said  in  a  letter  to  then  Secretary  of  War 
Woodring  on  May  11,  1938  (after  the  signing, 
but  before  ratification  by  both  nation  s  of  the 
1936  treaty) : 

"Insofar  as  the  right  of  the  Unitei  1  States 
to  employ  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unite  i  States 
within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama •  •  •  the  United  States  has  com  istently 
interpreted  this  article  (article  XJIII)  as 
applying  not  only  to  the  Canal  Zone,  but  also 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  proper." 

The  United  States  considers  articl;  XXIII 
of  the  1903  treaty  to  authorize  Its  actions  in 
the  Colon  corridor  during  the  Januixy  riot- 
ing. 

Article  X  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and   Cooperation   Between   the   United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  as  de- 
fined by  the  notes  accompanying  that  treaty, 
also  authorizes  the  actions  the  Unite  d  States 
took  in  the  Colon  corridor  during  the  riot- 
ing      Article    X    authorizes    either    Panama 
or  the  United  States  to  take  whatev<  r  action 
Is  necessary  on  territory  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  either  in  case  of  the  existent  e  of  any 
threat  of  aggression  which  would  <  ndanger 
the  security  of  the  Republic  or  the  security 
of  the  Panama  Canal.     Article  X  jirovides: 
"In  case  of  an  International  confl  Eigratlon 
or  the  existence  of  any  threat  of  at  gression 
which  would  endanger  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  or  the  neutrali  ;y  or  se- 
curity of   the  Panama  Canal,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the    Republic    of    Panama    will    taie    such 
measures  of  prevention  and  defense   as  they 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
their  common  Interests.     Any  meaiures.  In 
safeguarding  such  Interests,  which  it  shall 
appear  essential  to  one  government  to  take, 
and  which  may  affect  the  territory  v  nder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Government,  will  be 
the  subject  of  consultation  between  the  two 
Governments."    General   Treaty   of  Friend- 
ship  and  Ctwperatlon  Between  th  s  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panami.  March 
2.  1936  (1939)    (T.S.  945;   53  Stat.  1M)7). 

The  provision  of  article  X  which  requires 
consultation  between  the  two  Governments 
In  case  either  Government  takes  a:tlon  af- 
fecting territory  imder  the  Jurlsd  ction  of 
the  other  was  defined  by  an  exchangi ;  of  notes 
between  the  two  nations  Just  prior  to  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  exchange  of 
notes  indicates  the  undersUndin  f  of  the 
two  Governments  that  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency  so  sudden  as  to  require  tl  le  United 
States  to  act  without  consulting  th<  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  to  safegiiard  the  security 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United  St  ates  need 
not  consult  the  Government  of  Pan  ima  prior 
to  taking  action  affecting  territory  under 
Panamanian  Jurisdiction,  although  subse- 
quently the  United  States  shoul<l  consult 
the  Government  of  Panama. 

The  pertinent  paragraph  of  the  exchange 
of  notes  provides: 

"3.  As  set  forth  in  the  records  o1  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  negotiations  of  the  general 
treaty  of  March  2.  1936.  which  pioceedlngs 
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were  held  on  March  16,  1935,  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  so  sudden  as  to  make  action 
of  a  preventive  character  Imperative  to  safe- 
guard the  neutrality  or  security  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  and  if  by  reason  of  such  emer- 
gency It  would  be  Impossible  to  consult  with 
the  Government  of  Panama  as  provided  in 
article  X  of  said  treaty,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  need  not  delay 
action  to  meet  this  emergency  pending  con- 
sultation, although  it  will  make  every  effort 
in  the  event  that  such  consultation  has  not 
been  effected  prior  to  taking  action  to  con- 
sult as  soon  as  It  may  be  possible  with  the 
Panamanian  Government."  Exchange  of 
notes  between  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Panama.  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1939.  ^  ^ 

The  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  was  closed  to 
all  but  emergency  and  official  Panamanian 
traffic,  such  as  the  Guardia  Nacional.  doc- 
tors nurses,  blood  supplies,  and  so  on.  on  the 
nights  of  January  9.  10.  and  11.  The  bridge 
was  open  to  normal  traffic  during  the  day, 
but  such  traffic  was  subject  to  visual  Inspec- 
tion, Just  as  was  the  traffic  at  the  Colon 
checkpoints.  The  bridge  closing  was  required 
to  protect  the  bridge  from  the  possibility  of 
its  destruction  by  members  of  the  mobs 
which  were  ravaging  and  pillaging  property 
in  Panama  City  and  along  the  Canal  Zone 
border  and  to  prevent  infiltration  of  the  zone 
by  rioters. 

The  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge,  as  you  know, 
lies  entirely  within  the  Canal  Zone,  was  con- 
structed and  is  owned  by  the  United  States, 
and  Is  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  United  States.  The  Republic 
of  Panama  has  no  rights  with  regard  to  the 
bridge  other  than  the  general  right-of-way 
over  the  public  roads  of  the  Canal  Zone 
which  article  VI  of  the  1903  treaty  grants 
and  which  Is  expressly  subject  to  the  su- 
perior right  of  the  United  States  when  a  con- 
filct  exists  between  the  Panamanian  right-of- 
way  and  the  rights  granted  the  United  States 
In  the  1903  treaty. 

Closing   the   bridge   did  not  violate  Pan- 
ama's  treaty  rights.     The   right-of-way  on 
the  public  roads  of  the  zone  granted  Pan- 
ama by  article  VI  of  the  1903  treaty  is  ex- 
pressly   subordinate    to    the    rights    of    the 
United  States  in  any  case  In  which  that  right- 
of-way  conflicts  with  rights  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  the  1903  treaty.     Conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  for  the  Construction  of  a 
Ship  Canal,  November  18.  1903  (1904)    (T.S. 
431;  33  Stat.  2234).     Article  II  of  the  same 
treaty  grants  the  United  States  the  unqual- 
ified right  to  protect  the  canal,  of  which  the 
bridge  spanning  It   Is  an  Inseparable  part. 
Ibid.     Article  XXIII  of  that  treaty  author- 
izes the  United  States  In  Its  discretion  to  use 
troops  or  police  for  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  the  canal  and   Its  auxiliary  works. 
Ibid.     As  a  legal  matter,   therefore,  it  can 
hardly  be  contended  that  even  had  the  United 
States    not   allowed    emergency    and   official 
Panamanian  traffic  to  cross  the  bridge  on  the 
nights  it  was  otherwise  closed,  the  United 
States  would  have  violated  Its  treaty  obli- 
gations to  Panama. 

I   believe   this  information   answers   your 
request.     If  not,   I   will   be   glad   to  discuss 
it  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr., 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  (lA). 


PROSPERITY  AND  POVERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
serious  problems  of  poverty  and  its  many 
faces. 

THE  WEAPONS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTT 
IN    THE    MmST    OF    PROSPERrTY 

Although  I  support  the  war  on  poverty 
on  every  front  I  must  call  attention  to 
certain  inequities  in  the  base  rate  of 
earnings  established  at  the  poverty  level 
and  from  which  base  efforts  to  ease 
poverty  start. 

The  present  $3,000  annual  income 
level  base  as  a  minimum  income  stand- 
ard does  not  take  into  reckoning  the  dif- 
ference between  area  economic  stand- 
ards. 

For  the  sake  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  phase  of  this  many  faceted 
problem  I  will  cover  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania's public  assistance  allowances 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living  at  a 
minimum  standard  of  health  and  de- 
cency. The  figure  statistics  and  findings 
are  from  the  January  1964  special  report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

After  interrogation  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses before  our  special  committee 
studying  the  President's  program  to  end 
poverty— H.R.  10440—1  have  become 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  universal 
agreement  that  $3,000  is  to  be  used  as 
the  minimum  standard  poverty  income 
base. 

When  one  studies  the  varying  costs  of 
living  including  rent,  food,  taxes,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care  in  the  different 
regions  of  our  country  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  our  minimum  base  must 
match  the  known  costs  in  the  regions 
being  considered  for  this  part  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

In  the  sections  dealing  with  agricul- 
tural relief  and  assistance  it  appears 
that  any  income  over  $3,000  will  be  con- 
sidered ineligible  for,  first,  the  $1,500  al- 
lowance of  seed  money  for  a  new  start; 
and.  second,  the  $2,500  loan  for  rehabili- 
tation and  opportunity  improvement  on 
a  family  farm. 

It  would  then  follow  that  the  same  type 
of  minimum  standards  would  be  used  as 
a  criteria  for  the  investment  opportuni- 
ties loan  of  SI 0,000  per  man  employed 
and  the  $15,000  special  soft  loan  for  a 
business  in  trouble. 

In  order  that  a  broader  concept  of  our 
problems  in  the  States  that  have  for  too 
long  been  known  as  the  "fat  cat"  or  pros- 
perous States,  I  offer  some  very  pertinent 
information. 

Since  my  first  days  in  Congress  I  have 
labored  to  bring  Pennsylvania  and  other 
so-called  "wealthy  group"  States  more 
realistically  and  equitably  into  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tax  dollar  pie. 

Unless  this  committee  makes  specific 
changes  in  the  bill  before  us  by  remov- 
ing the  $3,000  standard,  except  in  those 
areas  where  such  a  standard  is  realistic, 
we  will  patch  up  the  pockets  of  poverty 
in  one  area  by  creating  new  ones  in 
another  area. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  for 
so  long  held  the  enviable  position  of  No. 
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1  in  our  economic  ladder,  is  now  No.  2 
from  the  bottom  economically.  Much  of 
our  decline  can  be  traced  directly  to  Fed- 
eral Government  policies  in  procurement 
loans  and  grants,  public  works,  military 
installations  and  expenditures,  and  not 
the  last  nor  the  least  the  Federal  man- 
date on  foreign  trade  agreements  cost- 
ing thousands  of  jobs  and  forcing  a 
squeeze  on  profits  which  in  turn  expe- 
dited automation  causing  even  more 
unemployment. 

I  believe  the  case  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  typical  of  all  States  and  points 
to  just  one  of  the  many  problems  we  will 
encounter  in  our  war  on  poverty. 

The  public  assistance  law  defines  "as- 
sistance" to  include: 

Money,  goods,  [and]  shelter— provided 
from  or  with  State  [and]  Federal— funds,  for 
Indigent  persons  who  reside  In  Pennsylvania 
and  need  assistance  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents  a  decent  and  health- 
ful standard  of  living. 

Standards  of  assistance  describe  the 
quantities  and  quality  of  the  various 
items  that  must  be  purchased  in  order 
to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of 
health  and  decency.  Public  assistance 
allowances  for  each  of  these  items  are 
based  on  two  principal  factors:  first,  the 
actual  cost  of  these  items;  and,  second, 
the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for 
public  assistance.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  report  is  to  compare  the  amounts 
of  public  assistance  allowances  with  the 
actual  costs  of  the  items  that  are  needed 
to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  health 
and  decency. 

I.    MAJOR  FINDINGS 

First.  Assistance  allowances  meet  only 
about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  living  at 
a  minimum  standard  of  health  and  de- 
cency, for  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  disabled,  and  general  as- 
sistance; and  91  percent  of  the  cost  for 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance. 

Second.  About  eight-ninths  of  all 
needy  persons  receiving  assistance  are 
recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  disabled,  or  general  assistance; 
about  one-ninth  are  old-age  assistance 
recipients.  Thus,  about  8  out  of  9  assist- 
ance recipients  receive  about  40  percent 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  minimum  standard 
of  health  and  decency;  and  only  about  1 
out  of  9  receives  as  much  as  91  percent  of 
this  cost. 

Third.  The  monthly  maximum  assist- 
ance allowance  for  a  typical  family  of 
four  persons  is  $97  short  of  the  cost  of 
the  items  intended  to  be  covered  by  al- 
lowance— $161  against  $258. 

Fourth.  The  monthly  maximum  as- 
sistance allowance  for  a  typical  family 
of  four  persons  is  $280  less  than  a  "mod- 
est but  adequate  budget"  for  a  self-sup- 
porting family  of  four — $161  against 
$441. 

Fifth.  The  monthly  maximum  assist- 
ance allowance  for  an  elderly  couple  is 
$109  less  than  a  "modest  but  adequate 
budget"  for  a  self-supporting  elderly 
couple — $145  against  $254. 

Without  being  critical  but  only  making 
an  observation  based  upon  years  of  legis- 
lative experience  in  this  fight  on  poverty 


and  need,  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
rather  than  buy  a  short  term  shot  in  the 
arm  program,  this  program  is  better 
suited  to  a  long  range  strategy  in  this 


war. 

An  immediate  attack  should  consider 
the  millions  of  Americans  in  the  twilight 
zone  between  prosperity  and  poverty. 

With  this  in  mind  I  recommend  to 
the  committee  a  series  of  amendments 
that  would  immediately  set  in  motion 
the  legislative  enactments  necessary  to 
a  final  and  long-lasting  victory  in  this 
war  on  human  misery  and  degradation. 
I  suggest  these  amendments  knowing 
that  under  the  strict  rules  of  the  House 
this  committee  would  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  area  of  legislative  action; 
however,  since  this  bill  before  this  com- 
mittee appears  to  have  no  boundaries 
or  limitations  I  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 

First.  Amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  reducing  the  age  of  retirement  to  60 
years  of  age  for  the  covered  employee 
with  the  spouse  retiring  at  the  same 
time  at  any  age. 

Second.  Increase  retirement  benefits 
to  50  percent  above  minimum  standards 
determined  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  States.  At  the 
end  of  these  recommendations  I  shall 
submit  a  study  of  minimum  standards. 
Third.  This  increase  of  50  percent  will 
still  be  substantially  below  the  minimum 
costs  of  essential  items  for  employed 
persons. 

The  first  immediate  benefit  of  this  ac- 
tion would  be  the  retirement  of  millions 
of  workers  over  age  60  who  because  of 
their  seniority  are  holding  the  jobs  that 
would  be  filled  by  the  furloughed  work- 
ers in  the  age  group  of  35  to  60  who  are 
already  trained  for  the  jobs  to  be 
vacated. 

This  alone  would  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  relief,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, job  retraining,  migrations,  and 
transplanting  of  families.  The  benefits 
will  overflow  onto  the  main  streets  of 
the  communities  and  the  tax-supported 
public  institutions. 

Second.  Establish  a  cost-of-equaliza- 
tion  factor  at  customs  to  establish  U.S. 
imports  minimum  prices  at  customs  plat- 
foi-m  equal  to  U.S.  product  cost  produc- 
tion plant  platform. 

Establish  import  quotas  equal  to 
amounts  and  percentages  of  exports  to 
each  trading  nation.  Eliminate  world- 
wide import  percentages  and  establish 
trade  agreements  beneficial  to  each  trad- 
ing country  without  imposing  injuries  on 
others. 

This  would  give  industry  an  incentive 
to  expand  and  invest  without  the  spectre 
of  imports  from  U.S. -owned  foreign  com- 
petition and  foreign-owned  competition 
from  areas  where  the  economic  level 
makes  competition  Impossible. 

Third.  The  last  recommendation  will 
be  revolutionary  but  nevertheless  as  es- 
sential and  necessary  as  any  other 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  for  the  war  on 

poverty. 

An  equalizer  tax  must  be  placed  on 
automation  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in 


taxes  to  the  various  levels  of  government 
because  of  the  dislacement  of  workers. 
Contributions  to  the  social  security  fund 
and  other  payroll  charges  at  the  same 
amount  as  would  have  been  chargeable 
to  the  payroll  before  labor  displacement. 
The  production  tax  equal  to  the  above 
charges  will  be  assessed  against  all  im- 
ports as  an  added  compensating  charge 
to  make  possible  the  earlier  retirement 
of  workers  in  production  facilities. 

Since  the  objective  of  all  nations  is  a 
prosperous  community  based  upon  em- 
ployment, all  nations  will  and  must  find 
compensating  factors  that  protect  its 
job,  profit,  investment,  consumption,  and 
production  economy;  this  charge  on  im- 
ports will  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  restrictive  measure  but  a  nec- 
essary addition  for  the  survival  of  and 
continuing  growth  of  our  American 
system. 

We  cannot  impress  a  free  world  while 
in  the  midst  of  poverty  mingled  with 
prosperity. 

This  formula  makes  no  provisions  for 
those  who  would  not  work  but  goes  a 
long  way  toward  guaranteeing  all  will- 
ing to  work  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living. 

The  categorical  reliefs  for  those  un- 
able to  work  must  be  part  of  the  total 
package  of  arsenal  in  our  war  on  poverty. 
While  this  is  not  a  cure-all,  it  has  its 
roots  in  the  sound  economics  of  produc- 
tion for  use. 

The  following  report  gives  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  problems  faced  in  deter- 
mining equity  for  all  persons  in  the  econ- 
omy and  standards  of  living  in  keeping 
with  our  way  of  life  at  this  stage  in  our 
history. 

Tomorrow's  problems  will  be  much 
easier  to  solve  if  we  can  find  a  solution 
to  problems  of  today. 

Pennsylvania's  program  for  relief  is  of 
great  value  to  those  of  us  making  toward 
a  solution  of  the  problem  faced  by  the 
poor. 

The  department  of  public  welfare 
and  county  boards  of  assistance  admin- 
ister direct  assistance  grants  to  needy 
persons  in  five  programs — old-age  assist- 
ance— OAA;  aid  to  dependent  children — 
ADC;  aid  to  disabled— AD;  general 
assistance — GA;  and  blind  pensions — 
BP.  The  first  four  programs  men- 
tioned are  concerned  with  daily  mainte- 
nance costs  and  are  administered  on  a 
needs  basis ;  it  is  to  these  programs  only 
that  this  report  applies.  Blind  pensions 
are  not  determined  on  the  basis  of  mini- 
mum needs.  The  amount  of  pension  for 
a  blind  person  is  fixed  by  law  at  $70  per 
month,  and  other  income  of  $2,040  per 
year  or  less  does  not  affect  the  amoimt 
of  the  pension. 

The  only  items  for  which  allowances 
are  usually  made  in  determining  the 
public  assistance  grant  are  the  five  items 
of  common  need:  Food,  clothing,  inci- 
dentals, fuel  and  utilities,  and  shelter. 
The  item  "incidentals"  is  a  general  term 
to  cover  personal  needs  (other  than  food 
and  clothing),  and  the  family  item  of 
household  supplies.  No  allowances  are 
made  for  such  items  as  replacement  of 
household  equipment  or  furniture. 
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The  allowances  shown  in  this 
are  the  maximum  allowances  esta  blished 
by  the  department  for  the  five  items  of 
common  need.    "A  policy  statement  on 
standards  of  public  assistance.  F(?bruary 
19    1957."  referred  to  hereafter  as  the 
"policy  statement."  was  adopted  by  the 
department  as  a  goal  to  be  reache^  when, 
and  as  soon  as.  possible.    The  first  step 
toward  reaching  this  goal  was  tiken  m 
December  1958,  when  OAA  allcwances 
were  increased  to  meet  the  cost;;  of  the 
standards   recommended  in   the    policy 
statement.     Effective  March  1.  1962,  a 
second  step  was  taken  when  foo<l  allow- 
ances were  increased  S2  per  mc  nth  for 
ADC    AD,  and  GA  recipients  iiged   18 
through  64.    In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  cost  of  living  has  continued  to  in- 
crease so  that  assistance  allowances  for 
the  aged  are  again  below  the  coit  of  the 
assistance  standard,  and  allowances  for 
persons  in  the  other  categories  are  now 
only  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  ths  stand- 
ard. ,     ., 

The  costs  for  food,  clothing,  Inciden- 
tals fuel  and  utilities,  and  shelt(  r  shown 
in  this  report  are  the  current  costs  of  the 
quantities  of  each  of  these  iterrs  as  de- 
fined in  the  policy  statement,  except 
that  the  food  standard  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  to  accord  with  the  fo<>d  quan- 
tities recommended  in  the  "foo(^  plan  at 
low  cost."  issued  by  the  Houseliold  Eco- 
nomics Research  Division,  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  U.S.  Deparljment 
Agriculture,  in  March  1959. 

Since  the  amount  allowed  f 
is  the  actual  cost  not  to  excee 
fied  maximum,  amounts  show 
ter  costs  for  comparison  with 
allowances  are,  unless  othe 
cated,  "approximate  maximu 
See  more  complete  report,  "Fall.of  1961." 

m.    SUMMAET  COMPAaiSON  OF  ASsksTANCE 
ALLOWANCES  AND  LIVING  CO^S 

Maximum  assistance  allowances  and 
the  cost  of  a  minimum  standardlof  health 
and  decency  are  shown  for  "average  fam- 
ilies" in  table  1,  and  for  specifically  de- 
scribed groups  of  persons  inj  tables  2 
through  5.    Allowances  for  thdse  in  the 
old-age    assistance    category  I  compare 
more  favorably  with  living  cbsts  than 
allowances  for  persons  of  lesser  age — 
those  in  the  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  disabled,  and  general  ^sistance 
categories.     The  followiig  tables  have 
been  prepared  to  show  at  a  g  ance  how 
total  maximum  assistance  allo\trances  for 
a   typical   family   of   four  and  for   an 
elderly  couple  compare  with:  First,  the 
cost  of  a  minimum  standard  i  of  health 
and  decency;   and  second,  tlje  cost  of 
a   "modest    but    adequate   budget"    for 
self-supporting  persons  that  provides  the 
goods    and    services    necessaty    for    a 
healthful,  self-respecting  mode  of  living, 
allowing  normal  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  community.    See  Monthly  Labor 
Review  for  August  and  Novejnber  1960 
for   a   description  of  the  "modest 
adequate  budget."    Costs  have 
puted  by  adjusting  the  1959 


maximum 


Table     \.— Average     of     county 

monthly  assistance  allowances  compared 
iDith  the  statewide  average  monthly  cost 
of  living  at  a  minimum  standard  of  health 
and  decency  for  families  of  various  sizes, 
based  on  average  family  composition 


FAMILIES     RECEIVING     ADC, 
(ALL    PERSONS    UNDER    65 


GA,     AND/OE     AD 
YEARS    OF    AGE) 


Table  3a. — Average  of  county  maximum 
monthly  assistance  allowances  for  2  per- 
sons compared  with  the  statewide  average 
monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency 

UNEMPLOYED  MODERATELY  ACTIVE  MAN  AND  WIFE 
(BOTH  OF  MIDDLE  ACE) 


Number  of 

persons  in 

family 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

6.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 

10. 

11 

12 


Allowance 


Cost 


Percent  of 
total  cost 
met  by 
maximum 
allowance 


Item 


Total. 


$46.70 

$112.10 

59.5 

99.20 

167.30 

59.2 

122.90 

204.00 

61.7 

153.10 

238.10 

54.3 

176.10 

273.90 

64.3 

196.80 

304.40 

64.6 

216. 70 

329.00 

64.1 

235.90 

379.40 

52.1 

248.60 

405.  70 

61.3 

263.70 

442.40 

59.6 

281.  70 

474.00 

59.4 

29&30 

516.80 

57.3 

Items  for  which  allowances  are 
fixed  amounts,  based  on  average 
costs  (total) - ■ 


Average 
maximum 
allowance 


$100.50 


Cost 


$171. 10 


Food... 

Clothing 

Incidentals  (total). 


Personal  care 

Household  supplies 

Recreation,  miscellaneous. 


Fuel  and  utilities. 


76.10 


48.00 

10.00 

4.80 


FAMILIES    RECEIVING    OAA    ONLY 
(ALL    PERSONS    AGED    65    OR    OVKE) 

1                 

$96.60 
144.30 

$109.20 
158.20 

91.8 

2                

91.3 

Shelter,    for   which    allowance   Is 
actual  cost  up  to  fixed  maximum. 


12.30 


25.40 


U6. 10 


60.00 
21.10 
19.90 


5.20 

4.20 

10.50 


15.50 


65.00 


Of 


shelter 

a  speci- 

as  shel- 

laximum 

ise  indi- 

costs. 


Table  2&.— Average  of  county  maximum 
monthly  assistance  allowances  for  1  aged 
person  compared  with  the  statewide  aver- 
age monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency 

LIVING    alone    AND    DOINO 
OWN    COOKING 


Table  ^&.— Average  of  county  maximum 
mxmthly  assistance  allowances  for  4  per- 
sons compared  with  the  statewide  average 
monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency 

AGED   WOMAN   AND  DAUGHTER   WITH    2   CHILDREN 
(GIRL  AGED  13  AND  BOY  AGED  11) 


AGED     MAN 


Item 

Average 
maximum 
allowance 

Cost 

Total 

$96.60 

$111.70 

Items  for  which  allowances  are 
fixed  amounts,  based  on  average 
costs  (total).. 

60.80 

65.90 

■pftOfl                            - 

33.00 

6.00 

10.00 

33.20 

PlAthinff                   - 

9.00 

Incidentals  (total) 

11.10 

2.30 

2.00 

Recreation,  miscellaneous. . 

6.80 

Fuel  and  utilities 

11.80 

12.60 

Shelter,  for  which  allowance  is  ac- 
tual cost  up  to  fixed  maximum... 

36.80 

45.80 

Item 

Average 
maximum 
allowance 

Cost 

Total 

$176.00 

$247.70 

Items  for  which  allowances  are  fixed 
amounts,  based  on  average  costs 
(total) 

140.20 

187.60 

Pood             . ....... 

90.00 
21.00 
13.00 

101.60 

Clothing              

37.30 

Incldentals'(total) 

31.10 

Por<innftl  CJirfl                          .... 

8.30 

6.40 

Recreation,  miscellaneous.  - 

6.40 

Fuel  and  utilities ,- 

16.20 

17.60 

Shelter,  for  which  allowance  Is  ac- 
tual cost  up  to  fixed  maximum. .. 

35.80 

60.10 

Table  2b.— Average  of  county  maximum 
monthly  assistance  allowances  for  1  person 
under  65  compared  with  the  statewide  aver- 
age monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency 

MIDDLE-AGED   WOMAN   LIVING   ALONI   AND   DOINO 
OWN    COOKING 


Table  3a.— Average  of  county  maximum 
monthly  assistance  allowances  for  2  per- 
sons compared  with  the  statewide  average 
monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency 

unemployed  MODERATELY  ACTIVE  MAN  AND  WOT 
(BOTH  OF  MIDDLE  AGE) 


Item 


Total- 


Items  for  which  allowances  are 
fixed  amounts,  based  on  average 
costs,  (total) 


but 
been  com- 
:ity  work- 


er's family  budget  and  retired  couple's         Fuel  and  utilities. 
budget  costs  on   the  basis  (►f   charges 
shown  in  the  BLS  cost  of  li|ing  index 
from  1959  to  1963. 


Food. 

Clothing 

Incidentals  (total). 


Average 
maximum 
allowance 


$66.70 


46.40 

28.20 
5.00 
3.00 


Cost 


Item 


Personal  care 

Household  supplies 

Kecreation,  miscellaneous. 


Shelter,    for   which    allowance   Is 
actual  cost  up  to  fixed  maximum.. 


10.20 


20.30 


$109.90 


64.10 

27.80 
12.00 
11.70 


Total. 


Items  for  which  allowances  are 
fixed  amounts,  based  on  average 
costs  (total) 


Average 
maximum 
allowance 


Food 

Clothing 

Incidentals  (totnl) . 


2.90 
2.00 
6.80 


Personal  care 

Household  supplies 

Recreation,  miscellaneous. 


12.60 


Fuel  and  utilities. 


$]p0.60 


75.10 

48.10 

10.00 

4.80 


Cost 


45.80 


Shelter,    for   which    allowance   Is 
actual  cost  up  to  fixed  maximum. 


12.30 


25.40 


$171.10 


116.10 

60.00 
21.10 
19.90 


5.20 

4.20 

10.50 

15.10 


56.00 
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Table  4a. — Average  of  county  maximum 
monthly  assistance  allowances  for  4  per- 
sons compared  with  the  statewide  average 
monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency 

aged   woman    and   DAUGHTER   WITH    2   CHILDREN 
(GIRL  AGED  13  AND  BOY  OF  1 1 ) 


Table  6. — Maximum  monthly  assistance 
allowances  for  4  persons  compared  with 
monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency,  by  county 

DISABLED    FATHER,    MODERATELY    ACTIVE   MOTHER 
AND  2  CHILDREN    (GIRL  AGED   13  AND  BOY   OF   1 1 ) 


Item 

Average 
maximum 
allowance 

Cost 

Total-  _ 

$176. 00 

$247. 70 

Items    for    which    allowances    are 
fixed  amounts,  based  on  average 
costs  (total) 

140.20 

187.60 

Food 

Clothing 

Incidentals  (total) 

90.00 
21.00 
13.00 

101.60 
37.30 
31.10 

Personal  care. .   

Household  supplies 

Recreation,  miscellaneous.. 

8.30 

6.40 

16.40 

Fuel  and  utlUtles 

16.20 

17.60 

Shelter,    for    which    allowance    Is 
actual  cost  up  to  fixed  maximum. 

35.80 

60.10 

County 


Maximum 
allowance 


Statewide  average. 


$161.20 


Table  4b. — Average  of  county  maximum 
monthly  assistance  allowances  for  4  per- 
sons compared  with  the  statewide  average 
monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency 

DISABLED    FATHER,    MODERATELY    ACTIVE    MOTHER 
AND  2  CHILDREN    (GIRL  AGED    13  AND  BOY  OF  1 1 ) 


Item 


Total - 


Items  for  which  allowances  are 
fixed  amounts,  based  on  average 
costs  (total) - 


Food 

Clothing 

Incidentals  (total). 


Personal  care 

Household  supplies 

Recreation,  miscellaneous. 


Fuel  and  utilities . 


Shelter,  for  which  allowance  is  ac- 
tual cost  up  to  fixed  maximum.. 


Average 
maximum 
allowance 


$161.20 


130.60 


88.00 

20.00 

8.00 


Cost 


$258.50 


198.40 


109.10 
40.00 
31.70 


14.60 


30.60 


8.90 

6.50 

16.40 


17.60 


60.10 


Tabl*  5.— Average  of  county  maximum 
monthly  assistance  allowances  for  6  per- 
sons compared  with  the  statewide  average 
monthly  cost  of  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency 

DISABLED  FATHER,  MODERATELY  ACTIVE  MOTHER 
AND  4  CHILDREN  (GIRLS  AGED  13  AND  4,  AND 
BOYS  AGED  11  AND  6) 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford , 

Bucks 

Butler. 

Cambria 

Cameron... 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton  -.- 

Columbia 

Crawford..  

Cumberland 

Dauphin. 

Delaware 

Elk 

Eric 

Fayette 

Forest    — . 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster- 

Lawrence-- 

Lebanon 

Lehigh... 

Luzerne.- , 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northamptcm 

Northumberland. 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike - 

Potter — 

SchuylkiU.. 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

TioKO 

Union... 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming- 

York 


Cost 


Percent  of 
total  cost 
met  by 
maximum 
allowance 


$268.50 


157.40 

164.40 

152.80 

156.80 

152.60 

160.40 

159.00 

152.60 

163  40 

152.40 

157.00 

154.00 

160. 40 

162.60 

189.40 

152.40 

152.80 

157.00 

157.20 

160.00 

157.40 

160.20 

164.  ()0 

152.40 

160.00 

152. 80 

152.40 

160.40 

152.80 

152.80 

151.00 

152. 80 

152.80 

152. 80 

160.20 

150.50 

156.80 

157. 20 

160.40 

160.20 

158.80 

160.00 

156.80 

157. 40 

160.40 

163.00 

153.40 

160.40 

157.40 

152.60 

194.40 

186.60 

153.60 

157.20 

152.60 

152.80 

162.60 

162.60 

1.53.80 

152.60 

156.60 

153.80 

154.00 

158.60 

152.60 

152.00 

157.40 


62.4 


248.80 

264.70 

242.90 

255.00 

243.40 

251.00 

246.20 

254  90 

270.80 

248.30 

245.40 

262.60 

247.80 

243. 90 

278.50 

227.60 

245. 40 

248.80 

252.20 

2.'i0.00 

154.60 

264.50 

266.50 

269.40 

246. 9C 

740.60 

259.65 

259.00 

234.00 

264.00 

243. 20 

243.60 

241.19 

248. 01 

249.50 

26,').  20 

255.00 

254.20 

260. 10 

249.60 

258.80 

263.00 

255. 70 

252. 10 

281.80 

211.90 

254.30 

255.06 

241.60 

245.  45 

267.90 

249.00 

241.50 

245.60 

251.60 

237.60 

232.60 

248.00 

242.40 

247.50 

254.60 

256.40 

244.00 

252.30 

249. 10 

243. 20 

256.40 


63.3 
62.1 
62.9 
61.5 
62.0 
61.3 
63.5 
50.9 
60.6 
61.1 
64.0 
61.0 
64.7 
62.6 
50.8 
64.1 
52.3 
61.1 
62.3 
64.0 
59.5 
30.1 
61.1 
61.2 
60.3 
63.4 
71.8 
51.9 
63.9 
62.4 
64.6 
62.7 
62.0 
62.9 
64.2 
59.9 
61.5 
61.8 
61.7 
64.2 
62.0 
60.7 
60.1 
62.6 
61.3 
59.9 
61.9 
62.9 
65.3 
61.5 
61.4 
63.7 
63.7 
64.0 
60.8 
64.3 
65.5 
61.7 
64.4 
61.3 
01.7 
60.0 
63.0 
62.9 
■  61.3 
62.5 
61.5 


Ron 


Total. 


Items  for  which  allowances  are  fixed 
amounts,  based  on  average  costs 
(total) — ■ 


Food.. 

Clothing 

Incidentals  (total). 


Average 
maximum 
allowance 


$199. 10 


164.60 


Personal  care 

Household  supplies 

Recreation,  miscellaneous. 


Fuel  and  utilities. 


Shelter,  for  which  allowance  Is  ac 
tual  cost  up  to  fixed  maximum... 


108.20 
28.80 
11.00 


16.60 


34.60 


Cost 


$310. 50 


245.30 


132. 50 
53.70 
39.10 


11.40 

8.20 
19.50 


20.00 


65.20 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  LIBERALIZED 
DEPRECIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  April  15,  1964, 
I  addressed  this  body  as  to  the  flagrant 
disregard  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  other  Federal  agencies  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  respecting  vari- 
ous Federal  tax  Incentives.  Apropos  of 
these  remarks  on  a  subject  which  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  our  democratic  processes 
is  a  study  which  I  shall  introduce  into 
the  record  pertaining  to  the  inconsistent 


treatment  afforded  Uberalized  depreci- 
ation by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
They  have  indeed  created  what  could  be 
called  the  dilemma  of  liberalized  depre- 
ciation. 

On  the  very  day  of  my  remarks  upon 
this  type  of  tax  incentive  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  took  action  which 
not  only  denies  regulated  companies  the 
incentive  of  liberalized  depreciation,  but 
actually  places  many  companies  in  a 
worse  position  than  if  liberalized  depre- 
ciation had  never  been  enacted.  These 
recent  actions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  not  only  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  Congress  in 
enacting  liberalized  depreciation  but  are 
directly  contrary  to  the  will  of  Congress 
toward  Federal  tax  Incentives  aa  ex- 
pressed in  the  1964  tax  bill  respecting  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

This  study  shows  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  been  utterly  in- 
consistent in  their  treatment  of  liberal- 
ized depreciation  which  can  lead  and  has 
led  to  the  only  possible  result — utter  con- 
fusion, fear,  and  frustration  on  the  part 
of  the  regulated  business  community.  It 
is  inconceivable  but  true  that  a  majority 
of  appointed  men  on  a  regxxlatory  Com- 
mission can  flout  the  policies  of  Congress 
and  the  President.  In  his  1964  state  of 
the  Union  address.  President  Johnson 
said: 

The  most  damaging  and  devastating  thing 
you  can  do  to  any  businessman  In  America 
Is  to  keep  him  in  doubt  and  to  keep  him 
guessing  on  what  our  tax  policy  is. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Dilemma  of  Liberalized  Dbpksciation: 
A     Case     History — How     a     Rbgulatort 
Agency    Creates    Business    Uncirtaintt 
AND  Makes  Financial  Planning  Difficult 
Presented  herewith.  In  tabular  form,  is  a 
factual   history   of  the   treatment   accorded 
liberalized  depreciation  (an  election  permit- 
ted  all   business    under   section   167   of  the 
Revenue  Code)   by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  accounting  and  ratemaklng  pur- 
poses.   This  r6sum6  Is  devoid  of  argument  aa 
to  the  merits  of  the  issue  or  the  basis  for  the 
treatment  so  accorded.    Rather,  it  is  confined 
to  the  remarkable  history  of  what  was  actu- 
ally approved  and  done  by  the  Commission 
and  the  coiirts.    It  Is  a  case  history  of  the  de- 
lay, frustration,  and  disillusionment  experi- 
enced by  the  natural  gas  pipeline  Industry 
in   attempting  to  have  ground  niles  estab- 
lished and  to  base  long-range  planning  and 
policies  in  reliance  thereon,  only  to  have  such 
ground  rules  suddenly  changed  by  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  regulation  of  the  Industry. 
This    memorandum    merely    attempts    to 
chronicle  the  events  since  the  passage  of  the 
law  In  1954  whereby : 

1.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  giv- 
en full  consideration,  reconsideration,  and 
review  to  the  treatment  of  liberalized  depre- 
ciation for  accounting  and  ratemaklng  pur- 
p>oses  and  upon  each  such  examination  of 
this  question,  prior  to  the  most  recent  one, 
approved  tax  normalization;  * 


1  For  example :  If  a  facility  costs  $1  million 
with  a  normal  life  of  10  years,  under  one  lib- 
eralized method  of  depreciation  (the  double 
declining  balance)  annual  depreciation  un- 
der sec.  167  would  be  at  $200,000  for  the 
first  year,  $160,000  for  the  second  year,  $128,- 
000  for  the  third  year,  $100,000  for  the  fourth 
year,  $81,920  for  the  fifth  year,  and  so  on. 
Under  straight  line,  depreciation  would  be 
$100,000  each  year.    Neither  method  changes 
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2.  The  courts  have  likewise  revlewec 
approved  the  Commission's  actions  in 
regard;  and 

3.  In  February  1964  without  any 
the  law.  without  any  new  facts  being 
sented,  without  any  modification  or  — 
of  previous  court  decisions,  the  Con 
has  completely   reversed   Its   previous! 
noimced  policy  of  normalizing  taxes. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  Involved, 
ral  gas  pipelines  have  accumulated  $286 
000  of  deferred  tax  funds.    Abrupt  cha"* 
policies  affecting  such  large  sums  of 
make  sound   financial   planning  diffl 
not  Impossible.     Continuity  of  policy 
sentlal  to  avoid  business  turmoil. 

In   his    1964  state   of   the   Union 
President  Johnson  said:  "•  •  •  the  most 
aging  and  devastating  thing  you  can 
any  businessman  In  America  Is  to  kee]) 
In  doubt  and  to  keep  him  guessing  on  ■ 
our  tax  policy  Is."     We  agree  that  G< 
ment  should  not  keep  business  In  doul  t 

CHRONOLOGY     OF    TREATMENT     OP    SECTIo|i^ 
T.\X        OPTIONS        "NORMALIZ.*TION" 
"FLOW-THROUGH" 

Year:   1953.    Forum:  FPC.    Case 
company  treatment  of  Federal  income 
as  affected  by  accelerated  amortizatioj  i 
mltted  by  section  168   (12  FPC  369). 
sion:  Normalization.'    Remarks:  Acce 
amortization    under    section    168    is 
herein  because  of  its  similarity  to  ■" 
depreciation  under  section  167. 

Year:  1954  (Aug.  6).  Enactment  of 
ent  section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
giving  all  taxpayers  the  option  of  using 
ous  types  of  liberalized  depreciation  ' 
pxirposes. 

Year:  1954  (Nov.  30) .    Forum:  FPC 
Petition  filed  by  eight  Columbia  gas 
companies  for  declaratory  order  as 
FPC  would  handle  liberalized  deprec 
Amere  Gas  Utilities  Co.  et  al.   (FPC 
No.  G-6358).     Remarks:   The  reque" 
claratory  order,  sought  less  than  4 
after    enactment    of    the    statute, 
that  the  industry  needed  and  wanted 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Commission  to 
them    In    their    future    financial 
Realizing    the   Industrywide 
this  proceeding,  the  Commission 
Intervention     by     six     pipeline 
INGAA,   the   Public    Service   Co 
Wisconsin,  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  1 
tucky  municipalities. 

Year:     1955.      Forum:    USCA 
Columbia  Circuit.     Case:   City  of 
FPC    (230  P.   2d   810).     Decision: 
zatlon.-" 

Year-    1956.     Foriun;    FPC.     Case: 
Gas  Utilities  Co..  et  al.   (15  FPC  781) 
clslon:  Normalization.    Remarks:  The 
mission   order   approved   normalization 
accounting   purposes.      The   appeal 
tain   municipal    intervenors   who   su 
••flow-through"    was    held    premature 
the  parties  were  not  aggrieved  by  a  ~ 
counting  order.    Thus,  while  the  a( 
order  prescribed  normalization,  the 
could  not  be  certain  what  approach 
be  taken  by  the  Commission  In  a  r* 
and    what    the     position    of     the 
courts  would  be.    The  action  taken 
Amere  was  specifically  called  by  the 
slon   to   the   attention   of   Congress 
FPC  at'782). 

Year:   1958.     Portun:  FPC.     Case: 
ment  of  uniform  system  of  accounts 
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either  the  service  life  of  the  property 
fact  that  for  any  given  Item  of  pro" 
may  be  depreciated  but  once  by  the  ' 

2  Involved  accelerated  amortization 
sec.  168.  Until  Its  decision  In 
Tennessee,  the  Commission  had  consistently 
held  that  there  was  no  legal  or  factual  jus- 
tification for  any  difference  In  regjulatory 
treatment  of  sees.  167  and  168. 
Amere  infra  15  FPC  at  781-782 
Natural  Gas  Co..  25  FPC  431  (1961).) 
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scribed  for  natural  gas  companies  respecting 
treatment  of  deferred  taxes  on  income  (19 
FPC  826).  Decision:  Normalization.  Re- 
marks: This  prescribed  the  accounting  rules 
to  effectuate  the  Amere  decision. 

Year:  1959  (Aug.  10).  Forum:  FPC.  Case: 
El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  (22  FPC  260).  De- 
cision: Normalization.  Remarks:  The  Initial 
Commission  decision  prescribing  normaliza- 
tion for  ratemaking  purposes.  Note :  5  years 
had  elapsed  between  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 167  and  the  time  the  industry  knew  the 
Commission's  position  on  the  rate  conse- 
quences of  liberalized  depreciation. 

Year  1960  (January  22):  Forum:  FPC. 
Case:  United  Fuel  Gas  Co.  (23  FPC  127). 
Decision:  Normalization.  Remarks:  This 
case  reaffirmed  the  Commission's  position  In 
favor  of  normalization  for  rate  purposes. 

Year  1960:  Forum  USCA  Fifth  Circuit. 
Case-  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  v.  FPC  (281 
F.  2d  567)  cert,  denied,  366  U.S.  912  (1961). 
Decision:  Normalization.  Remarks:  The  first 
judicial  pronouncement  approving  normal- 
ization as  the  proper  method  to  be  accorded 
liberalized  depreciation  for  ratemaking  pur- 
poses. 

Year  1961:  Forum  USCA  Fourth  Circuit. 
Case:  Cities  of  Lexington  et  al.  v.  FPC  (295 
F.  2d  109).  Decision:  Normalization.  Re- 
marks: The  second  judicial  pronouncement 
holding  that  normalization  was  the  proper 
method  to  be  accorded  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion for  ratemaking  purposes. 

Year  1961:  Forum:  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Case-  Denied  certiorari  In  El  Paso  ca^e  (Cali- 
fornia V.  United  States.  366  U.S.  912).  Re- 
marks: Some  7  years  after  the  enactment  of 
section  167  It  appeared  that  the  ground  rules 
were  finally  established  and  approved  by  the 
courts.  During  this  7-year  period  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  many  companies  were 
clouded  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  treatment 
to  be  accorded  this  issue. 

Year  1964:  Forum:  FPC.  Case:  Alabama- 
Tennessee  Natural  Gas  Co.  (Opinion  No.  417) . 
Decision:  Flow-through.  Remarks:  Thus, 
some  3  years  after  a  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty  had  been  achieved  as  to  the  rate- 
making  treatment  to  be  accorded  liberalized 
depreciation,  the  Commission  did  a  complete 
about-face  and  adopted  the  flow-through  ap- 
proach. The  Commission's  prescription  will 
deprive  pipelines  of  substantial  cash  flow  to 
finance  the  growth  and  expansion  of  their 
businesses.  The  Commission  did  two  other 
things : 

1.  Disallowed  any  rate  of  return  on  the 
deferred  tax  reserve  heretofore  accumulated 
under  normalization.  The  Commission's  de- 
cisions had  consistently,  until  1961.  allowed 
a  full  rettirn  on  this  reserve  and  In  1963  had 
received  court  approval  for  permitting  a 
1  5  percent  rate  of  return  thereon  (Northern 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  25  FPC  431  (1961)  Pan- 
handle Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  FPC.  316  F.  2d 
659  (DC.  Clr.  1963)  certiorari  denied  375  U.S. 
881  (1963)  ). 

2.  Declined  to  decide  an  Issue,  crucial  Inso- 
far as  future  industry  planning  is  concerned, 
namely,  will  pipelines.  In  effect,  be  forced  to 
elect  liberalized  depreciation,  should  the 
Commission's  flow-through  determination 
vrtthstand  judicial  scrutiny.  This  result 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  Commission's 
determining  a  pipeline  company's  cost  of 
service  as  If  liberalized  depreciation  had  been 
taken  regardless  of  the  actual  fact. 

(Note. — The  pipelines  are  now  again  con- 
fronted with  what  It  appears  will  be  a  long 
period  of  financial  uncertainty.  What  are 
the  ground  rules  as  far  as  those  tax  benefits 
Congress  in  1954  offered  business  to  help 
finance  growth  and  expansion?) 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED 

Liberalized  depreciation  (authorized  by 
sec.  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code) 
Is  the  taking  of  depreciation  for  tax  pur- 
poses at  a  greater  rate  during  the  earlier 
years,  but  at  a  lesser  rate  diu-ing  the  later 


years,   than  would  have  been  taken  under 
normal  straight-line  depreciation. 

Accelerated  amortization  (authorized  by 
sec.  168  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code) 
provided  for  amortizing  certain  emergency 
(Korean  war)  facilities  over  a  5-year  period 
Instead  of  over  the  normal  useful  life  of  such 
facility. 

Liberalized  depreciation  results  In  a  great- 
er deduction  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  life 
of  a  facility  (thus  less  taxes),  but  less  de- 
ductions In  the  latter  years  (thus  greater 
taxes),  than  would  be  the  case  If  straight- 
line  depreciation  had  been  used.  Thus,  In 
the  earlier  life  of  a  property,  liberalized  de- 
preciation will  cause  a  reduction  In  Income 
taxes  payable;  the  converse  is  true  in  the 
later  years;  that  is,  the  use  of  liberalized 
depreciation  as  to  a  specific  unit  will  result 
In  greater  Income  Uxes  than  If  straight-line 
depreciation  was  used. 

SUBSTANTIVE  ISSUES  IN  THE  RATEMAKING  TREAT- 
MENT OF  LIBERALIZED  DEPRECI.ATION  (NOR- 
MALIZATION     VERSUS      FLOW-THROUGH) 

In  resolving  the  question  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  liberalized  depreciation  for 
ratemaking  purposes,  the  following  Issues 
have  confronted  the  Commission: 

1.  Should  the  difference  between  the  lower 
taxes   actually  paid  In   the  earlier   years  of 
the  life  of  a  given  Item  of  property  and  what 
would   have   been   paid   If  straight-line   de- 
preciation had  been  taken,  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  In  the  form  of  reduced  rates 
(flow-through)?     This  Is  the  position  only 
recently  espoused  by  the  Commission.     Al- 
ternatively, should  the  pipelines  have  the  use 
of  this  difference  for  expansion  and  growth 
during  the  earlier  years  of  an  asset's  useful 
life  when  taxes  are  less  under  liberalized  de- 
preciation than  they  would  have  been  had 
straight-line   depreciation   been   used,   such 
difference  to  be  kept  In  a  reserve  account  (the 
cash  funds  being   available  for  investment, 
but  not  available  for  distribution  to  stock- 
holders), such  reserve  to  be  applied  against 
the  Increased  taxes  due  In  the  later  years? 
This  Is  accomplished  by  basing  rates  as  If 
normal  (stralght-Une)  depreciation  had  been 
used     (normalization).      Until     the    recent 
Alabama-Tennessee    decision,    the   Commis- 
sion had  consistently  held  that  normaliza- 
tion  effectuated    the   congressional   purpose 
of  investment  stimulation  in  enacting  section 
167    since    only    under    normalization    were 
funds  for  Investment  made  available  to  the 
pipeline.    In  addition,  this  method  equalized 
the  tax  benefits  of  depreciation  between  pres- 
ent and  future  consumers. 

2.  Should  the  Investments  acquired  with 
the  reserve  for  future  taxes  be  a  part  of  the 
rate  base  upon  which  the  company  Is  en- 
titled to  earn  a  reasonable  rate  of  return? 
This  question  is  relevant  only  if  normaliza- 
tion is  used  since  under  flow-through  there 
is  no  such  reserve  accumulated. 

3.  If  these  Investments  acquired  with  the 
deferred  tax  reserve  should  be  a  part  of  the 
rate  base.  what.  If  any.  rate  of  return  should 
such   Investments   earn? 

The  choice  made  by  the  Commission  of  the 
alternatives  of  normalization  and  flow- 
through  and  the  answers  to  the  other  Issues 
above  are  of  great  significance  to  pipeline 
companies  who  must  know  Just  what  funds 
are  and  will  be  available  when  they  make 
their  capital  Investment  and  financing  plans. 

In  this  Important  area  where  certainty  Is 
essential,  certainty  has  been  lacking. 
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FISHING     RIGHTS     NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH     CANADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson], 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  the  Canadian  Prime 


Minister,  Mr.  Pearson,  announced  the 
intention  of  his  C3rOvernment  of  assert- 
ing Canadian  jurisdiction  over  fisheries 
in  a  12-mile  zone  along  the  Canadian 
coast.  He  also  indicated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  would  measure  this 
12-mile  zone  from  straight  baselines 
connecting  salient  headlands  along  the 
coast.  Subsequently,  ofiBcial  Canadian 
statements  have  made  it  clear  that  this 
would  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
within  Canadian  jurisdiction  such  large 
bodies  of  water  as  the  Bay  of  Pundy  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Hecate 
Strait  and  Dixon  Entrance  on  the  Pacific 
side.  Mr.  Pearson  stated  that  Canada 
would  respect  existing  treaty  rights  of 
foreign  nationals  in  the  waters  which 
would  come  under  Canadian  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that,  in  addition,  historic  fish- 
ing by  foreign  nationals  in  these  waters 
would  be  taken  into  account. 

During  his  meeting  in  Hyannis  Port 
with  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  May 
of  last  year,  the  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister reiterated  the  position  of  Canada. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent restated  the  traditional  position  of 
the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  national  jurisdiction  over 
fisheries  in  waters  beyond  3  miles  from 
the  coast  and  reserved  all  U.S.  rights. 
But  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  the  subject  was  an  appro- 
priate one  for  negotiation  between  the 
two  governments.  Thereafter,  in  June. 
Mr.  Pearson  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Canada  would  extend  its  juris- 
diction effective  in  May  of  1964. 

I  am  informed  that  there  have  been 
several  negotiating  sessions  at  which  the 
positions  of  the  two  governments  were 
discussed  and  clarified.  However,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  agreement  has  been 
reached  or  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved.  Very  recent  statements  from 
Ottawa  indicate  that  Canada  is  holding 
fast  to  its  original  plan  and  that  in 
May — only  a  short  time  in  the  future — 
Canada  will  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over 
fisheries  in  the  12-mile  zone.  In  his 
speech  from  the  throne  on  February  18. 
1964.  opening  the  current  session  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter said  : 

A  measure  will  be  placed  before  you  to 
establish  a  12-mlle  limit  for  the  use  of  Ca- 
nadian fLsherles. 

What  will  the  effect  of  this  move  be 
on  American  fishermen  who  have  for 
years  found  their  livelihood  on  the  rich 
fishing  grounds  off  the  Canadian  coast 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific? 
There  have  been  vague  statements  from 
Ottawa  about  respecting  historic  fishing 
rights:  but  these  have  not  been  defini- 
tive and  I,  for  one.  am  left  in  doubt. 

The  problem  is  an  important  one  for 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry  in  general  and 
any  unilateral  extension  of  fishery  juris- 
diction by  Canada  will  cause  severe  eco- 
nomic difficulties  in  the  fishing  industry 
of  my  State.  Fishermen  from  the  State 
of  Washington  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  finest  fishing  areas 
off  the  Canadian  coast  in  Hecate  Strait 
and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  For  years 
they  have  harvested  the  resources  of 
these  areas.     American  halibut  fisher- 


men have  fished  Hecate  Strait  since  early 
in  the  last  century.  For  over  30  years 
they  have  followed  the  conservation  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Pacific  Halibut 
Commission,  recommendations  which 
have  resulted  in  obtaining  the  maximum 
sustainable  yield  from  the  resource. 

Pacific  coast  trawlers  and  salmon 
trollers  are  dependent  to  a  high  degree 
upon  those  resources.  The  U.S.  salmon 
fishermen  have  followed  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Sockeye  Salmon  Commis- 
sion in  an  effort  to  maintain  this  impor- 
tant fishery.  Just  last  year  our  fisher- 
men were  called  upon  to  exert  additional 
fishing  effort  on  the  Fraser  River  salmon 
run  to  prevent  overescapement  of  fish  af- 
ter Canadian  fishermen  failed  to  catch 
a  sufficient  number  of  salmon.  If  Can- 
ada takes  the  action  it  has  proposed  the 
benefits  of  the  sacrifices  and  conserva- 
tion efforts  by  our  fishermen  will  not  ac- 
crue to  economy  of  the  Northwest  fishing 
industry.  Many  small  communities  in 
the  State  of  Washington  whose  econ- 
omies are  built  around  the  fishing  indus- 
try would  face  the  most  grave  difficul- 
ties if  American  fishermen  could  no 
longer  fish  these  areas. 

The  problem  has  another  facet. 
American  fishermen  are  not  the  sole 
harvesters  of  these  resources  off  thf; 
Canadian  coast.  They  fish  side  by  side 
with  Canadian  fishermen  and  the  com- 
petition is  tough.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
Canadian  catch  is  exported  to  the 
United  States,  where  with  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  lower  Canadian 
wage  scales,  it  competes  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  American  fishery.  It  com- 
petes to  the  considerable  detriment  of 
the  American  fisherman.  Would  it  not 
be  inequitable  if  the  American  fisher- 
man were  driven  from  these  rich 
grounds  to  areas  where,  because  of 
smaller  catches,  his  production  costs 
were  iiigher,  and  was  stUl  forced  to  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  the  relatively 
low  cost  foreign  product,  the  very  prod- 
uct which  had  been  his  for  years  and 
years? 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  situation 
should  be  permitted  and  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  from 
the  New  England  States  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  fisheries  are 
important  would  feel  the  same  as  I  on 
this  matter.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  I  think  that  perhaps  it  will  be  up 
to  the  Congress  to  do  it.  I  do  not  favor 
precipitous  action,  but  there  appears  to 
be  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
normal  process  of  negotiation  has  not 
been  successful  in  resolving  the  prob- 
lem. We  have  no  advice  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive that  agreement  has  been 
reached.  It  would  seem  that  something 
is  needed  beyona  diplomacy. 

During  the  last  session,  at  a  time  when 
another  segment  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  was  faced  with  similar  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  the  actions  of 
other  foreign  governments,  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  TMr. 
PellyI  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  7815, 
which  would  place  an  embargo  upon 
fishery  products  from  countries  which 
interfere  with  or  harass  American  fish- 
ermen fishing  lawfully  in  waters  which 


the  United  States  considers  to  be  the 
high  seas.  I  have  introduced  a  similar 
measure.  Enactment  of  such  a  measure 
would,  in  my  judgment,  make  it  clear 
to  all  comers  that  the  United  States  is 
not  piopared  to  sit  by  while  other  gov- 
ernments by  unilateral  act  jeopardize 
the  welfare  of  the  American  fishermen. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  place 
the  United  States  in  such  a  rigid  posi- 
tion that  negotiation  of  real  problems 
would  be  impossible. 

I  believe  it  essential  that  the  Congress 
direct  its  attention  to  this  problem 
which  bedevils  our  fishing  industry.  I 
would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  which 
H.R.  7815  has  been  referred,  will  hold 
hearings  on  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  on  the  statement  he 
has  just  made.  The  fishermen  in  the 
district  I  represent  are  equally  concerned 
over  this  proposed  new  12-mile  limit. 
This  would  eliminate,  for  example,  the 
western  shore  of  Vancouver  Island.  In 
our  drag  operations  there  the  fishermen 
go  down  I  believe  four  or  five  hundred 
fathoms.  These  have  been  historic  fish- 
ing grounds  for  fishermen  from  our 
State.  We  have  cooperated  with  the 
Canadians  in  many  respects.  As  the 
gentleman  has  said,  their  fishing  boats 
are  permitted  to  come  into  the  ports  of 
the  State  of  Washington  to  sell  their  fish. 
We  have  tried  to  handle  the  sockeye 
run  in  an  equal  way.  We  also  have  the 
Banilla-Tatoosh  line  which  has  given  an 
advantage  to  the  British  Columbia  fish- 
ermen, and  the  silver  run  that  comes 
through  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Puca. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  several 
times  with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  It  has  been  my  understanding 
that  in  these  historical  fishing  grounds 
fishermen  from  the  State  of  Washington 
would  be  recognized. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  this  matter,  that  the 
Canadians  now  are  going  to  just  stick  to 
a  12-mile  limit  and  that  these  historical 
fishing  grounds  are  going  to  be  eradi- 
cated? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  my  impression  has  been, 
up  until  recently,  that  the  Canadians 
were  perfectly  willing  to  negotiate  with 
respect  to  our  historical  rights.  This  was 
the  indication  which  was  given  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Pearson.  But  their 
lack  of  action  in  negotiating  these  rights 
leaves  some  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
the  extent  which  they  might  be  willing 
to  negotiate.  This  has  upset  me,  and  for 
that  reason  I  want  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  get 
busy  on  this  bill  which  is  now  pending 
before  it  and,  perhaps,  that  will  have 
some  impact  on  the  current  negotiations. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  that  is  fine. 

I  believe  there  was  some  date  set,  was 
there  not,  for  the  final  version  of  this 
negotiation  to  take  place? 
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Yes. 

Was  it  May 


5  or 

Yes;  early  in  May. 
Which  is  certainly 
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April  20 


gen- 
dis- 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON 
Mr.  WESTLAND. 
June  15? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON 
Mr.  WESTLAND. 
not  ver>'  far  away. 

I,  again,  would  like  to  complimer  t  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  h|s  in- 
terest in  this  matter. 

I  too  have  a  great  interest  in  the 
ter  and  suggest  that  in  the  debate  on  the 
pending  legislation  to  which  the  gentle 
man  from  Washington  has  ref erre(  1  and 
which  has  been  introduced  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  lend  it  my  suppor :,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  express  my  sentiiaents 
on  this  matter,  which  are  rather  sljrong 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     I  thank  the 
tleman  for  his  contribution  to  thin 
cussion. 

I  know  of  the  gentleman's  most  active 
interest  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  df  the 
fishermen  in  his  district  and  the  fl  shing 
industry  generally  of  the  State  of  "V  Wash- 
ington. The  gentleman  over  the  years 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  supporting 
legislation  designed  to  be  beneflc  al  to 
our  fishermen.  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's concern  and  I  am  glad  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  he  has  in  favor  jf  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    I  merely  follow  the 
leadership  of  my  friend  Thor  Tollkfson. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  also  want  to  joint  in  complimi  tnting 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  lor  his 
excellent  remarks  on  a  very  timely  sub- 
ject— the  increasing  harassment  o  our 
fishing  industry  by  foreign  cou:itries. 
I  know  this  problem  not  only  e:ctends 
throughout  the  State  of  Washington,  but 
also  to  the  areas  of  any  Represer  tative 
of  a  coastal  district  concerned  wi;h  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  fishing  fleets. 
We  in  California  have  many  isher- 
men  who  are  similarly  affected.  '  "here- 
fore,  the  gentleman  from  Wash  ngton 
[Mr.  ToLLEFsoNl  can  count  on  me  ;o  join 
him  in  support  of  this  legislation  ind  in 
support  of  the  hearings  which  ^.ill  be 
held  thereon. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  why  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment is  dragging  its  feet  as  i;  were 
on  this  matter? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  can  only  guess, 
of  course,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  guess  without  knowing  (ixactly 
what  the  situation  is.  But  over  the  years, 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Co  igress, 
the  nations  of  the  world,  the  small  na- 
tions so  to  speak,  have  learned  tlirough 
experience  that  if  they  play  hard  to  get 
or  act  as  though  it  is  difficult  fo'  them 
to  reach  an  agreement,  they  have  learned 
that  they  will  get  consideration  "  '■'"''• 
kind  of  activity. 

This  happens,  as  I  say.  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  small  nations  such  ai  those 
in  Africa,  as  well  as  the  older  esta  jlished 
nations.  They  know  they  can  g^t  con- 
cessions from  our  Goverrunent 
act,  as  I  said  earlier,  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 


as  the  gentleman  knows  we  have  a  simi- 
lar problem  which  is  continuing  not  only 
in  relation  to  these  fishing  negotiations 
but  also  with  relation  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry on  the  north  coast.  It  seems  that 
we  are  continually  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  being  a  pawn  in  some  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  might  be  advantageous 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  certainly  hope  we  can  come  forth 
with  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  at  the 
economic  level  so  we  can  have  the  inter- 
est of  our  own  people  protected  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  agree  vdth  the 
gentleman  completely.  I  am  aware  of 
the  problem  in  connection  with  the  lum- 
ber industry  as  it  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  and  express 
the  hope  that  we  might  sit  down  and 
discuss  this  matter  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
as  I  recall,  last  year  there  were  some  106 
or  108  Congressmen  who  ofiFered  a  simi- 
lar point  of  view  in  objecting  to  what 
the  administration  was  offering,  and  I 
believe  if  that  does  not  do  any  good, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be 
required. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  think  if  we  come 
up  with  the  answer  to  that  question  we 
will  have  to  get  people  in  the  depart- 
ments to  act.  If  the  gentleman  and  I 
could  do  this  I  think  we  would  both  be 
entitled  to  a  medal.  This  has  been  a 
problem  throughout  the  years.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  our  State  Department,  for 
instance,  to  see  or  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people  who  are  interested,  like  the 
limiber  people  and  the  fishermen.  If  we 
can  do  that  we  will  make  progress. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  This  is  all 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  interest  and 
people  who  are  carrying  the  burden 
through  taxes  and  otherwise.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 


Mr.  Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gross)  for  1  hour,  on  April  21. 

Mr.  Taft  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gross) 
for  1  hour,  on  April  21. 


f  they 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By     unanimous     consent,     leave 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tuck  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Flynt.  for  today  and  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Healey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) .  for  balance  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  and  to  include 
related  matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  BuRKHALTER  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Madden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  EviNS. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30 
minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON,  for  20  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  73.  Conctirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  2  and  part  3  of  the  1964  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorizing  leg- 
islation, fiscal  year  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  8465.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  organize  and  microfilm  the 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States  In 
the  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2394.  An  act  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  August  29,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  1  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  21,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stetes,  relative  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  having  made  an 
audit  of  and  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1963,  pur- 
suant to  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  191); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1961.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  (H.  Doc. 
No.  192);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1962.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  relative  to  transmitting  additional  ma- 
terial relating  to  House  Document  579,  87th 
Congress,  pertaining  to  Big  Stone  Lake  and 
Whetstone  River,  Minn.,  and  S.  Dak.  (H. 
Doc.  No.  193):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be   printed. 

1963.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting the  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1964,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1964.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
a  report  relating  to  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
Insured  by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation and  the  Export-Import  Bank  under 
our  short-term  export  credit  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  month  of  March  1964.  pursuant 
to  title  ni  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1964  and  to 
the  Presidential  determination  of  February 
4,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1965.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  of  illegal  contract  pay- 
ment provisions  and  other  deficient  contract- 
ing practices  employed  by  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  Department  of  Commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress  on  failure  to  curtail  operation 
at  Government  expense  of  military  commis- 
sary stores  In  continental  United  States 
where  adequate  conunerclal  facilities  are 
available.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  of  unnecessary  Interest 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Government  because 
of  Improper  retention  of  overpxayments  by 
Burroughs  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Department 
of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Including  the 
copjoight  business,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1969.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  concession  contract  with 
the  S.  G.  Leoffler  Co..  a  partnership,  to  oper- 
ate facilities  and  services  In  the  areas  ad- 


ministered by  the  National  Capital  Region, 
National  Park  Service,  pursuant  to  70  Stat. 
543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1971.  A  letter  from  the  secretary-treasurer, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society. 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  Society  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  calendar  year  1963,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1972.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  and  findings  In  re 
Charles  G.  G.  Group  v.  the  United  States, 
Congressional  No.  9-60,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  No.  538,  86th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  16, 
1964,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  17,  1964: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  10939.  A  bin  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1329).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  April  20, 1964] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  6197.  A  bill  to  revise  and  re- 
enact  as  amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
creating  the  city  of  Clinton  Bridge  Com- 
mission and  authorizing  said  commission 
and  Its  successors  to  acquire  by  purchase  or 
condemnation  and  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa, 
and  at  or  near  Fulton.  Ill,"  approved  De- 
cember 21.  1944;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1330) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  10503.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  In  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1331).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  16, 
1964,  the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
April  17.  1964: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  10939.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  April  20,  1964] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  10940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  faclU- 
tate  the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 


entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  10941.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Coast  Guard  Band;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  10942.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission,  and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  10943.  A  bill  to  grant  credit  for  pur- 
poses of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  for 
service  performed  by  Federal  employees  under 
a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    and    the    State    of   North 
Carolina  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  In 
such  State,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  10944.  A  bill  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
the  Veterans'  Hospital.  East  Orange.  N.J.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  10945.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  10946.  A   bin   to  designate   the   Alle- 
gheny River  D£im  and  Reservoir  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  In  the  Conunonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  Klnzua  Dam  and  Reservoir; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  10947.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10948.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
existing  high-level  bridge  over  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Delaware  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  this  structure  should 
be  replaced;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  10949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  certain  tax- 
payers who  have  cerebral  palsy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  10950.  A    mil    to   restrict    Imports   of 
dairy   products   Into   the  United   States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1003.  Joint    resolution    providing 
that   an    environmental   health   center   that 
may  hereafter  be  established  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  be  known  as  Rachel  Car- 
son Memorial  Research  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  1004.  Joint    resolution    providing 
for  the  display  of  the  bronze  doors  called  the 
apotheosis  of  America  at  an  appropriate  place 
In  the  U.S.  Capitol;    to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
f  ollov/s : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Immediately  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  give  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation    an    opportunity    by    constitutional 
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amendment   to   determine   whether 

prayer    shall    be    permitted    In    the 

schools;   and  to  urge  the  legislatures 

the  States  to  Join  In  this 

the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

clary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  ~ 
£md  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Ing  to  urban  renewal  assistance  in  d 
are^;    to  the  Committee  on  Bankin  ; 
Currency. 


not  the  request  that  the  administrative  author- 

]  >ubllc  ity  of  Okinawa  be  returned  to  Japan;  to  the 

3f  all  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

recommendation  to  

Judl-  ** ■*•• 


(f  the 
Pre  ildent 


relat- 
ster 
and 


dl  saster 


3en Ja- 
de 
Judi- 


Ortlz 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  p'ivate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introducejcl  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H_R.    10951.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    T. 
Michael   Smith;    to  the  Committee  dm   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  10952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
mln  Argumedo-Ortlz,  and  Margarita 
Arg\miedo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
clary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
HH.  10953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JAhlam 
Najia  Shohet;  to  the  Committee  on  thd  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  10954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dt.  Vlda 
D'Souza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  10955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ^lUlam 
H.  Onderdonk:  to  the  Committee  on  ^he  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H  R.  10956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
sle  Edwards;  to  the  Committee  on  th^ 
clary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 
HJi.  10957.  A    bill    for    the    relief 
Kwan  Yue;  to  the  Committee  on  th(  i 

clary.  

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HH.  10958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mansfield  Davis;    to  the  Committee 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.RIEHLMAN: 
HH.  10959.  A    bill    for    the    relief 
Bahram    Mohlt;    to   the    Committee 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Priscilla  Ilen-Madlansacay,  Leonard  '7.  Mad- 
lansacay,  and  Ray  Thomas  Madlans4cay;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


M:'s 


of 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Clifford 
to    a 
River 
that  It 
to 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerlj's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

853.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of 
Karchmer,    Memphis,    Tenn.,    relative 
bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Misslsslp  )i 
near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  requestins 
be  named   "the  Estes  Kefauver  Bridge 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

854.  Also,    petition    of   Elizabeth 
acting  city  clerk.  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
press  the  position  of  the  city  council 
to  Communist  goods  being  sold  in  th 
States,  and  requesting  the  President 
Congress  of  the   United  States  to 
mediate  steps  within  their  powers 
necessary   to   terminate   the   Influx 
Communist-made  goods;    to  the  Co^nmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

855.  Also,  petition  of  Teruki  I^ga  and 
Kenzo  Tobaru,  mayor  and  chairman  of 
Tonaki-son,  Okinawa,  relative  to  solution  to 
pre-peace-treaty  claims  problem;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

856.  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly of  Kadena-son,  Okinawa,  concerning 
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SENATE 

Monday,  April  20, 1964 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  30, 
1964) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Daniel 
K.  INOTJYE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Rabbi  Milton  Richman,  Madison  Ave- 
nue Temple,  Scranton,  Pa.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

I  rise  as  an  American  before  our  great 
leaders,  and  as  an  American  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  mindful  of  my  brothers  in 
the  new  State  of  Israel  on  their  16th 
birthday,    and    grateful    for    America's 

great  help. 

May  these  words  be  worthy  to  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  the  Holy  One,  and 
perhaps  touch  your  hearts,  too. 

O  America.  O  Israel : 

Remember  the  hopes  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  and  the  confidences  of  our 
prophets.  Remember,  and  rejoice  in 
our  achievements.  Remember,  and  re- 
affirm their  dreams  as  our  tasks. 

O  America,  be  right  in  your  strength. 
O  Israel,  be  strong  in  your  right.  O 
God,  be  Thou  our  Judge  and  Defender. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  April  20,  1964. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Dankl  K.  Inottye.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

Lee  Metcalf. 

Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
April  18, 1964,  was  dispensed  with. 
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CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 

[No.  151  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Bible 

Cooper 

Allott 

Boggs 

Cotton 

Anderson 

Burdlck 

Curtis 

Bartlett 

Cannon 

Dlrksen 

Beall 

Case 

Dodd 

Bennett 

Clark 

Domlnlclc 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FxTLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph!  is 
absent  during  convalescence  from  an 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  A  quortun  is 
present. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 


relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  suits  to  protect 
constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  an  insertion  in  the  Record  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  , 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SO-CALLED  "McNAMARA'S 
WAR"  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  comment  briefly  on  the  latest 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse], 
which  is  to  refer  to  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  as  "McNamara's  war." 

To  my  knowledge,  he  is  the  only  one 
who  refers  to  it  in  this  way. 

But  he  does  it  so  persistently  and  pub- 
licly that  I  feel  constrained  to  reply. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  my  sensitivi- 
ties on  this  matter  have  not  been  aroused 
by  any  possible  confusion  between  my 
name  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—Robert S.  McNamara. 

I  am  not  sure  which  of  us  gains — or 
loses — the  most  through  the  frequent 
appearance  of  the  name  McNamara  in 
headlines,  but  that  is  the  least  of  our 
worries. 

Nor  do  I  protest  the  use  of  the  provoca- 
tive phrase  "McNamara's  war"  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  merely  because 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  from  Michi- 
gan. 

However,  as  a  Senator  from  Michigan, 
I  would  not  want  my  silence  on  the 
speeches  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
indicate  approval  of  his  attacks  on  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  my  State. 

The  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
deadly  serious  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  perfectly  right  when  he 
expresses  deep  national  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  Americans  in  that  far-off  un- 
happy land. 

But  through  his  reference  to  this  con- 
flict as  "McNamara's  war,"  he  would 
seem  to  give  more  solace  to  the  sowers 
of  confusion  and  distortion  than  to  en- 
lightenment and  reason  on  a  very  com- 
plex situation. 

Further,  it  does  a  grave  injustice  to  a 
dedicated,  loyal,  and  brilliant  public 
servant  who.  in  my  opinion,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  perhaps  the  second  most 
difficult  post  in  our  Government. 

Why  not  call  it  "Eisenhower's  war"  or 
"Kennedy's  war"  or  "Johnson's  war,"  if 
a  name  must  be  assigned  to  it?  It  makes 
as  much  sense. 

Or.  more  accurately,  why  not  call  it 
the  "Communists'  war"— because  that  is 
what  it  really  is. 


I  do  not  challenge  in  any  way  the  right 
of  anyone  to  disagree  with  U.S.  policy 
in  South  Vietnam,  or  to  offer  criticism- 
constructive  or  otherwise. 

All  I  ask  of  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
is  that  he  exercise  his  usual  reason  and 
fairness  in  this  matter,  and  not  carry  on 
a  personal  attack  on  a  loyal  American 
who  seeks  only  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  his  Government. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 
the  Senator  yield;  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 
Mr.   McNAMARA.     Mr.    President,   if 
I  may,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  fully  with  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Michigan.  Knowing  these  remarks 
were  to  be  made  today,  I  sent  for  the 
record  of  the  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  S.  McNamara,  held  in 
January  1961.  I  introduced  the  then 
Secretary-designate  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee  on  the  morning  of  the  hear- 
ing. If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
I  should  like  to  read  one  paragraph  from 
what  I  said  in  introducing  him : 

The  President-elect  has  designated  an  ex- 
traordinary American  for  this  difficult  post. 
I  am  sure  there  Is  no  rule-of-thumb  that 
can  permit  anyone  with  certainty  to  say 
of  any  man  that  he  will  or  he  will  not  be 
an  effective  Secretary  of  Defense.  But  all 
the  sign  points  here  would  suggest  that 
America  and  Its  new  administration  are  for- 
tunate that  a  man  of  his  background  and 
with  the  successes  which  have  been  his.  Is 
willing  to  undertake  this  enormoxis  respon- 
sibility. 

We  In  Michigan  believe  in  him.  and  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  people  In  my  State 
would  want  me  to  tell  you  this,  and  I  know 
that  they  are  grateful  that  you  have  given 
me  the  opportunity. 

I  hope  that  the  decision  of  the  committee 
will  be  favorable.  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence  In    Bob    McNamara. 

I  wish  all  of  my  predictions  could  be 
as  accurate  as  that  one.  I  believe  all  will 
now  agree  with  those  remarks. 

Surely  constructive  debate  on  Amer- 
ica's policy,  here  or  abroad,  always  is  in 
order.  In  the  complex  world  in  which 
we  live  we  will  discover  many  times  that 
every  alternative  is  disagreeable,  is 
fraught  with  danger.  The  difficulty  in 
Vietnam  is  only  a  part  of  the  burden  of 
leading  and  preserving  the  free  world. 
The  role  of  a  leader  in  freedom  is  never 
ending  and  is  always  difficult. 

It  is  fine  for  someone  to  say  "either 
or"  about  Vietnam— either  get  in  there 
and  finish  it  or  get  out.  The  truth  is 
that  we  do  not  live  in  an  "either  or" 
world. 

The  sooner  we  acknowledge  this  pub- 
licly, the  greater  the  chance  America, 
with  courage,  determination,  and  pa- 
tience, has  to  carry  the  burden  which  is 
ours  as  the  leader  of  freedom.  It  is  a 
burden  which  will  not  end,  either,  in  the 
lifetime  of  anyone  present.  The  sooner 
we  see  it,  the  better,  and  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  our  discharging  our  duty 
effectively. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  if  I  may  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  two 
colleagues  from  the  great  State  of  Mich- 
igan in  regretting  the  appellation  of 
"McNamara's  war"  to  what  is  going  on  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  had  a  colloquy  about  this  subject 
with  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  on 
the  same  subject  last  week.  As  presented 
at  that  time,  we  do  have  a  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  a  State  Department, 
and  a  Secretary  of  State. 

I  believe  there  could  well  be  merit  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  scope  of  this  matter  might  very 
properly  be  considered  by  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  result  being  more  na- 
tions joining  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
out  there.  At  this  time  we  would  seem 
to  be  alone.  But  in  any  case  Secretary 
McNamara  is  not  the  architect.  He  is 
simply  carrying  out  his  instructions  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  with  the  resources 
allotted  to  him. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  every 
Secretary  of  Defense  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
my  opinion,  and  although  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  his  decisions.  Secretary 
McNamara  is  making  more  effort  to  es- 
tablish that  type  and  character  of  civil- 
ian control  implied  as  essential  in  our 
Constitution  than  any  Secretary  in  the 
history  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield,  so  that  I 
may  make  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  made  by  the 
two  Senators  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton ] . 

I  support  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult position  to  take.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily going  to  be  successful.  In  my  con- 
sidered judgment,  however,  we  are  doing 
what  is  best  under  difficult  circum- 
stances 

I  believe  it  is  unkind,  unfair,  and  un- 
true to  label  the  situation  in  Vietnam  as 
"McNamara's  war."  I  believe  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  men  we  have 
been  able  to  persuade  to  take  a  respon- 
sible position  in  government. 

I  would  hope  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators  would  support  Sec- 
retary McNamara  in  his  patriotic  efforts 
to  preserve  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  with 
the  same  understanding  as  before. 
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The   PRESIDING   OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President^ 
one  who  served  in  the  Cabinet  with  Bee 
retary  McNamara.  I  believe  that  I,  can 
attest  to  his  ability  and  character.  The 
ability  of  this  man  is  evident  not  onjy  in 
the  public  print,  and  in  the  speeches 
which  he  makes,  but  knowing  personally 
the  type  of  man  that  he  is.  in  the  duiet 
of  conferences,  the  type  of  man  he  \sas— 
and  is— in  the  Cabinet  room  wher  the 
Cabinet  meets,  his  association  with  (»ther 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  his 
thoughtfulness,  there  is  no  questicn  in 
my  mind  that  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  served  in  the  Cabinet  of  any 
President  of  the  United  States  is  Sjcre- 
tary  Robert  McNamara. 

I  always  found  him  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  problems  that 
affect  the  Department  of  Defensel  but 
also  sensitive  to  the  problems  that  f  ffect 
our  society  and  our  Nation  in  everV  one 
of  its  problems,  whether  domestid  na- 
tional, or  international.  I 

I  believe  that  this  country  is  iiideed 
fortimate  to  have  the  services  of  secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara,  and  very  tou- 
nate  to  continue  to  have  his  service4.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  is  ai  man 
of  great  dedication.  He  is  a  man  ofjgreat 
patriotism.  Secretary  McNamar^  not 
only  has  the  support  and  confidence  of 
President  Johnson,  and  had  the  si^pport 
of  President  Kennedy,  but  it  is  m:^  con- 
sidered judgment  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara also  has  the  support  anq  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people.    , 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  ma3  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  with  the  under- 
standing that  In  doing  so  I  shall  n)t  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Mithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  the  Reader's  Diges:  pub 
lishes  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cubbedge.  alleging  that  the  Kiiig-An 
derson  bill  to  provide  hospital  insjrance 
for  the  aged  through  social  secur  ty  is  a 
false  promise.  The  article  contjiins  so 
many  errors  and  is  so  confused  in  its 
conclusions  that  it  cannot  go  ^thout 
correction.  , 

To  say.  as  Cubbedge  said,  thai  a  few 
questionnaires  mailed  out  by  a  l.andful 
of  Congressmen  can  tell  us  anything 
about  the  public's  attitude  towsrd  the 
King-Anderson  bill  Is  absurd.  Cx.  bbedge 
knows  this  because  he  also  says  the  bill 
is  being  backed  to  get  votes.  If  the  bill 
will  get  votes,  the  people  are  not  against 
It.  The  truth  Is  that  the  social  security 
approach  to  this  problem  Is  widely  ap 
proved. 

Cubbedge  presents  the  clearly  r  ilslead- 
Ing  Impression  that  the  King-Auderson 
bill  will  replace  the  Kerr -Mills  pr  )grams. 
He  asks  "Which  do  you  want?"  The  an- 
swer Is  that  people  who  support  the  King 
Anderson  bill  also  want  the  Kerr-Mills 
law— thev  believe  that  the  elderl^  should 
have  both. 


THE 


Social  security  wUl  help  the  aged  who 
have  bank  accounts  and  life  insurance, 
and  so  forth,  to  keep  these  assets  so  that 
they  are  not  reduced  to  poverty.  But,  If 
the  worst  occurs  and  they  become  desti- 
tute, there  should  be  old-age  assistance 
and  Kerr-Mills  to  help  out. 

Cubbedge  argues  that  the  King -Ander- 
son bill  Is  not  adequate  because  In  some 
State  assistance  programs  there  are 
some  benefits  that  the  King-Anderson 
bill  would  not  provide.  If  his  reasoning 
were  correct,  everyone  should  drop  his 
Blue  Cross,  his  Blue  Shield,  and  his  com- 
mercial Insurance  because  they  do  not 
cover  lifetime  nursing  home  care  or  some 
other  kind  of  medical  expense  which 
might  be  paid  for  under  a  Kerr-MlUs 
assistance  program.  The  truth  Is  that 
private  Insurance  and  the  King-Ander- 
son bUl— which  has  coverage  like  Blue 
Cross— safeguard  people  against  finan- 
cial disasters  that  now  occur  every  day. 

Cubbedge  asserted  that  "fully  60  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  are  covered  by  some 
form  of  health  Insurance;  this  total  Is 
expected  to  reach  75  percent  by  1969." 
Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  his  figures  are 
enormously  high,  it  is  more  to  the  point 
that,  as  the  WaU  Street  Journal  reported, 
only  5  or  6  percent  of  the  aged  have  any- 
thing approaching  adequate  health  In- 
surance. With  hospital  Insurance  under 
social  security  the  aged  will  be  able  to 
use  the  little  money  they  now  pay  for 
poor  Insurance  to  buy  Blue  Shield  and 
other  hospital  coverage  that  will  result  In 
adequate  overall  protection. 

Cubbedge  says  he  prefers  means-test 
medical  care  under  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram to  the  social  security  approach  and 
cites  three  States— Connecticut,  Califor- 
nia,   and   Kentucky— where   Kerr-Mills 
might  pay  more  of  an  aged  person's  med- 
ical costs  than  the  King- Anderson  bill. 
Cubbedge  did  not  say  that  if  a  man  has 
a  $2,000  life  insurance  policy  and  nothing 
else,  he  is  considered  too  wealthy  to  get 
aid  in  California  and  Connecticut.    Nor 
did  he  explain  that  Kentucky  will  not 
cover  over  10  days  of  hospital  care,  and 
that  the  hospital  will  bill  even  the  poorest 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  recipient 
If  he  has  to  spend  more  than  10  days  In  a 
hospital.     If  the  King- Anderson  bill  is 
enacted,  the  States  would  not  have  such 
a  heavy  assistance  load  to  bear  and  they 
could  afford  to  be  more  generous  with 
Kerr-Mills. 

What  Is  the  promise  of  the  King-An- 
derson bill?    It  is  the  promise  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  in  old  age. 
The  present  aged  will  be  helped  by  this 
program  just  as  they  helped  their  elders 
by  paying  the  social  security  taxes,  pub- 
lic  welfare   taxes,   charitable   contribu- 
tions, and  support  of  parents  asked  of 
them  when  they  were  young.    But  the 
King-Anderson  bill  would  do  better  than 
was  done  in  the  old  days.     Instead  of 
charity  and  welfare,  it  would  prevent  In- 
digency by  making  It  possible  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  contribute  dur- 
ing their  working  years  toward  the  hos- 
pital insurance  they  will  need  when  they 
grow  old.    And.  relieved  of  the  need  to 
pay  for  their  basic  hospital  Insurance, 
older  people  will  be  able  to  buy  supple- 
mentary protection  against  doctors'  fees 


and  other  Insurable  health  costs.  The 
combination  of  basic  social  security  hos- 
pital Insurance  plus  supplemental  private 
protection  would  add  up  to  real  protec- 
tion against  becoming  Impoverished  by 
big  health  costs  in  old  age. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  enable 
the  aged  to  take  this  great  forward  step 
toward  true  security  In  old  age  without 
Interfering  with  hospital  operations  or 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  any  way.  It 
Is  a  step  that  can  be  taken,  and  should  be 
taken  now. 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE  COSTS 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  discussions  and  debate  Involving  hos- 
pital Insurance  for  the  aged,  one  of  the 
statements  most  often  made  Is  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  a  social  security  program 
of  basic  protection  because  private  In- 
surance can  do  the  job.  Indeed,  It  Is 
said  that  60  percent  of  the  aged  already 
have  health  Insurance  and  the  number 
is  rapidly  growing.  In  truth,  when  these 
figures  are  examined  more  closely,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  private  Insurance- 
while  it  has  made  some  real  strides- 
is  incapable  of  handling  this  vast  need 

by  Itself.  ^,,  .     . 

This  Is  the  essence  of  a  story  published 
recently  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
is  a  significant  job  of  reporting  on  a 
major  national  Issue,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INSTTKINC  THE  ELDERLY— PRIVATE  HEALTH  POL- 
ICIES Pace  Steep  Cost  Rise.  Scrutint  or 
Congress— Some  Bates  Go  Up:  Industry 
Pares  Estimate  of  People  in  New  Guaran- 
teed Plans— Medicare  Fight  Begins  Again 

(By  Roger  A.  Simpson) 
Health  Insurers  are  suffering  some  embar- 
rassing financial  and  statistical  pains  with 
new  medical  care  plans  for  the  aged. 

The  Industry,  until  recently,  had  pointed 
proudly  to  the  fiscal  soundness  and  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  a  guaranteed  type  of 
health  Insurance  Issued  to  anyone  age  65 
or  older  who  applied.  But  now  they  say 
such  Insurance  Is  becoming  Increasingly  un- 
profitable, and  some  companies  have  boosted 
rates  sharply.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
surance Industry  Is  paring  previously  publi- 
cized totals  of  those  covered  by  the  plans. 

AU  this  Is  causing  discomfort  among  In- 
surers at  a  time  when  they're  trying  to  ex- 
pand coverage  of  the  aged.  The  companies 
are  anxious  to  prove  they  can  adequately  pro- 
tect those  age  65  and  over,  and  thus  head  off 
President  Johnson's  drive  to  enact  medi- 
care, a  plan  for  financing  hospital  bills  of 
the  aged  through  social  security.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  week  will 
take  up  the  medicare  bill  and  alternative  pro- 
posals. Even  If  the  administration's  bill  Is 
stalled  or  defeated  In  Congress  this  year.  It 
seems  certain  to  be  an  election  Issue  that  will 
further  throw  a  spotlight  on  the  Insurance 
Industry. 

Meanwhile,  Insurers  worry  over  the  impact 
of  Senate  hearings,  slated  late  this  month, 
that  will  probe  how  well  commercial  Insur- 
ers are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  A 
subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  McNamara, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  will  look  into  charges 
that  the  Industry  Is  overstating  by  1  million 
Its  claim  to  cover  more  than  10  mlUlon  of 
those  over  65,  or  roughly  60  percent  of  the 
aged  population. 
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For  years,  insurers  have  been  quite  selec- 
tive about  Issuing  health  policies  to  elderly 
persons,  mainly  because  frequent  aliments 
of  those  over  65  make  them  a  risky  group. 
In  the  past  decade,  though,  the  Industry 
asserts  It  has  expanded  coverage  of  the  aged 
from  30  percent  to  the  present  60  percent. 
Such  figures,  of  course.  Include  people  with 
any  kind  of  Insurance,  even  minimum  pol- 
icies. 

In  the  past  5  years  or  so,  guaranteed 
insurance  has  become  available  to  the  elder- 
ly. Such  Insurance  Is  Issued  to  anyone  who 
applies,  without  physical  examination  or 
other  qualifications.  Three  large  Insurers, 
Continental  Casualty  Co.  In  Chicago,  Mutual 
of  Omaha  Insurance  Co.  and  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  have  led 
the  way  with  such  guaranteed  Insurance. 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans  began 
using  mass  enrollments  to  offer  such  In- 
surance In  1962.  And  since  1961,  a  large 
number  of  Insurance  firms  have  been  band- 
ing together  In  State  pools  to  sell  the  guar- 
anteed plans.  The  pools  are  operating  In 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Texas,  and  California  and  are  forming  In 
several  other  States. 

Sellers  of  the  guaranteed  Insurance  for 
those  65  or  older  rely  on  heavily  advertised 
mass  enrollments  during  brief  annual  pe- 
riods to  make  sure  they  get  a  good  cross 
section  of  risks  signed  up.  While  companies 
like  Continental  and  Mutual  of  Omaha  aim 
to  make  a  profit  from  the  Insurance,  the 
State  pools  generally  hope  merely  to  break 
even.  Their  purpose  Is  avowedly  political — 
to  undercut  the  arguments  of  those  who  say 
only  the  Government  can  meet  the  health 
insurance  needs  of  the  elderly.  The  State 
pool  plans  try  to  cut  administrative  costs 
to  the  bone  and  rely  on  Indirect  subsidies, 
such  as  donated  executive  time,  to  keep 
premiums  down. 


JT70GLINC    figures 

The  guaranteed  plans  for  the  elderly  are 
Involved  In  some  recent  figure  juggling.  A 
year  ago,  top  Industry  officials  claimed  that 
such  policies  covered  more  than  2  million 
persons,  or  about  20  percent  of  all  health 
Insurance  for  those  65  and  over.  But  now, 
officials  say.  the  figure  Is  only  about  1,525,- 
000,  up  around  200,000  from  a  year  ago.  One 
big  Insurer  explains  that  Senator  Mc- 
Namara's  attack  on  Industry  statistics  caused 
the  company  to  recheck  Its  figures  and  It  may 
indeed  have  made  an  error.  An  official  ex- 
plains that  previous  estimates  of  those  cov- 
ered greatly  underestimated  the  niunber  who 
own  more  than  one  policy. 

Estimates  of  profitability  also  turned  out 
to  be  a  bit  rosy.  In  mld-1963,  Continental 
Casualty  said  It  was  making  a  small  profit 
on  Its  guaranteed  mass-enrollment  policies. 
But  Lee  Farmer,  vice  president,  says  audits 
early  this  year  showed  the  company  lost 
money  on  the  Insurance  last  year.  As  a  re- 
sult. It  boosted  the  combined  monthly  pre- 
mium on  Its  package  of  three  policies  to 
$25  50  from  $21. 

Other  companies  are  making  similar  In- 
creases; Firemen's  Fund  last  August  lifted 
the  monthly  cost  of  its  plus  $10,000  plan, 
which  covers  major  hospital  expenses,  to 
$15.75  from  $11.  Connecticut  65,  the  first 
State  pool  plan,  last  year  raised  rates  9  per- 
cent. Mutual  of  Omaha,  which  with  Con- 
tinental Casualty  Issues  about  80  percent 
of  all  such  guaranteed  Insurance,  plans  no 
rate  Increases,  according  to  a  spokesman. 
But  he  adds  the  company  Is  taking  a  hard 
look  at  its  operating  figures  In  light  of  oth- 
er companies'  rate  boosts. 

The  rate  increases  reflect  generally  rising 
medical  and  hospital  costs,  as  well  as  the 
high  claim  rate  by  the  elderly.  The  dally 
cost  of  hospital  stays  has  climbed  more  than 
7  percent  a  year  In  the  past  decade.  Last 
year   It   averaged   $39.33,   about   double  the 


level  In  1953,  says  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  And  people  over  65  use  three 
times  as  much  hospital  care  as  do  younger 
people,  Government  officials  assert. 

Policies  covering  these  costs  vary  widely, 
and  there  Is  no  good  way  to  compare  them. 
But  a  person  generally  can  buy  two  types 
of  coverage — a  basic  hospital  and  doctor  bill 
policy  paying  some  portion  of  room  and 
board  for  a  fairly  brief  period,  and  a  policy, 
usually  called  major  medical,  that  pays 
the  high  costs  of  long  Illnesses. 

Typical  are  the  policies  that  Western  65, 
a  State  pool,  has  begun  selling  In  Its  Initial 
mass  enrollment  In  California.  A  basic  pol- 
icy that  pays  up  to  $20  a  day  for  31  days 
and  up  to  $200  for  extra  hospital  charges 
costs  $11  a  month.  A  major  medical  policy 
paying  up  to  $5,000  a  year,  after  a  $500  de- 
ductible share  Is  paid  by  the  policyholder, 
and  up  to  $10,000  during  a  lifetime,  costs 
$14  a  month.  A  third  plan  that  combines 
hospital  expenses  and  major  medical  cover- 
age costs  $23  monthly. 

The  major  medical  policy  has  been  a  large 
factor  m  rising  rates  because  policyholder 
claims  have  exceeded  company  calculations. 
Also,  people  sometimes  buy  two  or  more  pol- 
icies from  different  companies  and  make  du- 
plicate claims  for  the  same  expenses. 

Fireman's  Fund  had  to  raise  preml\ims  on 
Its  major  medical,  or  "Plus  $10,000"  policy, 
because  "our  Incurred  losses  on  that  policy 
alone  were  160  percent  of  premium  Income," 
says  Kenneth  T.  King,  vice  president.  About 
70  percent  of  the  50,000  elderly  persons  In- 
siired  by  Fireman's  Fund  through  mass  en- 
rollments have  the  policy.  The  company's 
loss  margin  was  substantially  less  on  Its  total 
mass  enrollment  policies. 

Connecticut  65,  while  Increasing  Its  rates 
last  year,  also  curtailed  one  benefit  under  Its 
major  medical  policy.  Previously,  the  plan 
paid  $18  a  day  Indefinitely  for  registered 
nursing  care  In  the  home.  It  now  limits 
this  benefit  for  Its  26,500  policyholders  to  an 
annual  amount  ranging  up  to  $1,000. 


gram.  The  committee's  liberal  majority  u 
expected  to  be  looking  for  ammunition  for 
administration  forces  In  the  King-Anderson 
bill  debate. 

MEDICARE  PROS  AND  CONS 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  provide  a 
choice  of  hospital  benefits,  ranging  from  46 
days  at  full  cost  to  180  days  with  a  small 
amount  paid  by  the  patient.  It  also  would 
pay  benefits  for  nursing  home  care,  home 
health  care,  and  outpatient  diagnostic  serv- 
ice. It  would  be  financed  by  an  Increase  In 
the  social  security  tax  rate  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  for  both  workers  and  employers  and 
an  Increase  In  the  annual  earnings  subject  to 
tax  to  $5,200  from  the  present  $4,800. 

Proponents  of  medicare  claim  that  a  large 
number  of  the  elderly  can't  afford  to  pay 
about  $200  a  year  on  the  average  for  private 
Insurance  coverage.  They  contend  that  the 
high  cost  of  old-age  Illnesses  should  be  paid 
off  over  a  productive  lifetime  rather  than  In 
a  few  large  payments  during  old  age.  And 
they  say  millions  of  the  elderly  have  little  or 
no  private  health  Insurance  at  all  now. 

Insurance  companies  and  other  opponents 
of  medicare  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion plan  would  cover  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  their  own  bills,  as  well  as  those  who 
can't.  And  they  note  It  wouldn't  cover  most 
doctor  bills,  as  do  some  health  Insurance 
policies.  They  assert  that  most  of  the  elderly 
now  have  Insurance  or  the  means  to  pay 
their  own  costs  of  Illness  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  who  are  insured  Is  grow- 
ing fast. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  with  the 
same  understanding  as  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL   ACTIVITY 

For  a  small  number  of  the  aged,  major 
medical  policies  are  an  Investment  rather 
than  Insurance,  say  some  officials.  State 
laws  or  the  high  cost  of  enforcement  have 
allowed  people  to  buy  several  policies  and 
make  claims  under  all  of  them.  Such  dupli- 
cated claims  usually  are  made  under  major 
medical  policies.  An  elderly  Fireman's 
Fund  policyholder  spent  40  days  in  a  Cali- 
fornia hospital,  using  a  private  room  and 
other  extras  that  ran  his  bill  up  to  $70  a  day. 
He  put  In  claims  under  three  separate  poli- 
cies, paid  his  bill,  and  wound  up  with  a  $4,000 
profit.  Fireman's  Fund  says  there  are  no 
provisions  In  its  policy  that  would  allow  It 
to  prosecute  the  policyholder  to  recover  Its 
money. 

Such  cost  problems,  and  the  higher  pre- 
miums that  result,  can  only  complicate  the 
Insurance  Industry's  political  problem.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  begins 
this  week  closed-door  consideration  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  which  embodies  the 
President's  medicare  plan.  The  committee 
has  refused  to  okay  a  bill  for  the  past  3 
years.  If  It  now  does  clear  the  bill  for  House 
action.  It  Is  likely  to  make  substantial 
changes,  probably  cxirtalllng  some  of  the 
benefits  and  altering  the  financing  details. 

The  committee  also  has  before  it  a  num- 
ber of  other  health  care  proposals,  including 
a  plan  to  liberalize  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act.  This 
act  provides  matching  Federal  funds  for 
State  welfare  medical  programs,  designed  to 
assist  people  age  65  and  older  who  need  spe- 
cial help  In  meeting  the  costs  of  medical  care. 

While  the  House  committee  ponders  medi- 
care. Senator  McNamara's  committee  hear- 
ings are  expected  to  scrutinize  the  State  pools, 
the  validity  of  Industry  statistics,  and  various 
proposals  to  aid  the  commercial  insurers 
In  providing  coverage,  possibly  as  a  supple- 
ment to  a  social  security  hospital  care  pro- 


MONTANA  CENTENNIAL  TRAIN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  were  eventful  days 
for  Montana,  and  they  have  been  partic- 
ularly exciting  days  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  A  delightful  sampling  of  color- 
ful Montana  and  its  energetic  and 
friendly  people  came  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  visit,  to  entertain,  and  to 
tell  the  people  about  the  Treasure  State's 
territorial  centennial  and  the  diamond 
jubilee  of  statehood. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  Montana 
centennial  train  arrived  at  Union  Sta- 
tion laden  with  exhibit  cars,  mementos 
of  the  State's  history  and  many  artifacts. 
The  festivities  began  with  a  rousing 
parade  on  Thursday,  followed  by  Indian 
dances.  Then,  on  Friday  evening,  1.000 
Montanans  and  friends  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  Sheraton  Hall  for  an  eve- 
ning of  dining,  entertainment,  and  re- 
newing old  friendships.  All  In  all.  It  was 
Indeed  a  successful  visit.  The  centen- 
nial train  moved  on  early  Saturday 
morning,  working  Its  way  to  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  where  the  Montana 
pavilion  will  have  a  place  of  honor  in  this 
centennial  year. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  dinner  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  we  were  very  for- 
tunate to  have  the  son  of  a  Montana 
ranch  family,  Chet  Huntley,  act  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  We  were  also 
very  fortunate  to  have  such  Montanans 
as  Dr.  Harold  Urey,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner 
and  very  well  known  as  a  member  of 
the   Manhattan   project    during   World 
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War  II;  also,  Mr.  Robert  O'Brien, 
dent  of  MGM.  who  was  originally 
Helena  and  Butte;  Miss  Myrna  ^ 
girl    from    Radersburg.    Mont 
mining  camp,  who  went  south  to 
wood  and  made  good— as  well  as  a 
ber  of  other  very  distinguished 
of  our  State. 

We  were  also  made  happy  that^ 
gation  of  300  Montanans  wer 
to  meet  with  the  President  for 
mately  40  minutes  in  the  rose  g 
the  White  House  on  the  morning 
day  last.    We  were  pleased  and  sur 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
saw  fit  to  join  us  during  the 
the  banquet  and  to  give  us  a  few  w 
advice  and  wisdom.    We  appreciate 
courtesy,  this  act  of  kindness  and 
sideration  on  his  part.    We  feel  ''" 
anything  was  needed  to  make  the 
Montanans  to  Washington  a  sue 
was  these  two  meetings  with  the 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unammous 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record^ 
feature  articles  published  in  the 
ington  Post,  the  Evening  Star.  ' 
Washington  World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  "- 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Washington  Poet  Apr 
MoNT.\N.\     Displays     Its     Past 

Cowboys  Invade  District  of  Coluj 
(By  Phil  Casey) 

The  Montana  centennial  train  pulled 
Union  Station  yesterday  afternoon  and 
Flathead  Indians  got   out  in  full  '^^"'^ 
began    pounding    their    tom-toms 
their  bells  and  chanting,  moaning  anc 

ing 

It  was  pretty  strange.     "Its  not 
man  said,  "but  it  sure  Isn't  hangover 

Then  came  a  pretty  girl  in  a  turquois ; 
boy  suit.  Miss  Centennial  of  Montan;'' 

"That's  Bonnie  Jo  Robbins."  a  Mor 
said  "She's  one-eighth  Indian.  Her 
grandfather  fought  General  Custer." 

The  train,  with  horses,  cowboys  am 
exhibit  cars  of  Montana  history  and 
on  its  way  to  New  York's  World  F- 
will  be  in  town  through  tod  ly.    The 
will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
charge  is  $1  for  adults.  50  cents  for  ' 
and  nothing  for  pre-schoolers. 

After  the  parade  through  downtown 
Ington   vesterdav.   the  cars  were   or" 
the  public  and  they  turned  out  to 
at  least  one  thing  almost  as  pretty  a: 

tana  girls. 

That  was  about  $1  million  worth  of 
In  quartz,   nuggets,  and  dust.     The 
set  off  bv  red  velvet.     The  bad  part 
It's  all  under  glass  and  Montanans  are 
Ing  you  while  you  watch  it. 

The  $1  million  value  placed  on  it 
it's  worth  as  a  collection.    Its  intrinsij; 
is  much  less,  but  enough  to  get  by 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Ap^.   1 
Vanishing   Americans — Indian   ~ 
Canceled 

(By  Myra  MacPherson) 
No  one  could  have  better  r  _ 
vanishing  Americans  than  the  eight 
who  came  to  town  yesterday  with  * 
tana  Centennial  Train. 

At  dinnertime  last  night,  no  one 
centennial    knew    where    they    were 
were  last  seen  sitting  on  a  wagon 
tom-toms   In   a   mldafternoon    parad; 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

They  were  supposed   to  show  up  , 
shlng  Square  across  from  the  Wlllaid 
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at  3:30  p.m.  to  dance  ceremonial  dances.  At 
3-30  there  were  several  hundred  children 
with  matching  mothers  sitting  on  the  grass. 
At  3:45.  the  square  was  trimmed  with  on- 
duty  policemen. 

INDIAN   hits   paleface 

At  4  p.m.  a  4-year-old  Indian  complete 
with  Indian  costume,  headdress  and  blue 
tennis  sneakers,  who  said  his  name  was 
Black  Hawk,  walloped  a  cowboy  of  equiva- 
lent age  and  size.  By  4:15  p.m.  several  tulip 
leaves  had  been  pulled  from  stems.  By  5 
p.m..  everybody  went  home. 

Down  at  the  station  the  centennial  train— 
carrying  a  load  of  300  Montana  boosters.  72 
horses,  musicians,  entertainers,  cowboys, 
cowgirls,  the  8  Indians,  and  3  cars  of  arti- 
facts from  the  good  old  frontier  days— was 
receiving  Its  first  tourists  of  the  2-day  stay. 
No  one  knew  where  the  Indians  had  been. 

It  costs  $1  per  adult  and  50  cents  for 
children  over  6  years  of  age  to  go  through 

the  trains.  ^     . 

In  the  administrative  office  car.  a  chart  on 
the  wall  diagramed  the  duties  for  the 
month-long  tour  of  the  States  that  will  wind 
up  In  New  York  where  the  display  will  be 
part  of  the  World's  Fair.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion-man Item  as  this  chart  was  no  match 
for  the  wandering  ways  of  the  tribe. 
wants  to  see  sights 

"They  get  In  town  and  they're  gone.  They 
want  to  see  the  sights."  apologized  one  of  the 
leaders.  "But  we  have  never  left  one  be- 
hind." ,  ^.      „^ 

As  a  salve,  he  suggested  a  tour  of  the  ex- 
hibit cars.  One  case  showed  the  wooly  west 
saloon  with  roulette  wheels  and  cards  and  a 
shot  of  whisky.  Another  showed  stuffed  ani- 
mals and  buffalo  hides  and  General  Custer's 
watch,  gun  and  sash.  There  were  U.S.  Army 
and  Indian  relics  from  the  Custer  battlefield 
and  mementos  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West 
Show  The  most  glittering  attraction,  a  case 
of  panned  gold  and  gold  dust,  was  watched 
over  by  a  uniformed  guard. 

The  leader  came  back,  still  unable  to 
corral  an  Indian,  but  he  had  In  tow  H.  S. 
(Big  Steve)  Stevenson,  "one  of  the  oldtlme 
ranchers." 

RTOES  in   all   parades 

Big  Steve  was  born  on  a  ranch  In  1890. 
"I  have  been  riding  a  horse  for  68  years. 
My  wife  and  I  ride  In  all  the  parades.  I  am 
parademaster."  he  said. 

"I  can  remember  back  to  1900.  At  that 
time  we  ran  cattle  on  public  domain.  Fences 
were  very  rare.  The  cattle  wintered  right  on 
the  open." 

Big  Steve  sounded  like  a  good  story  but 
the  story  sort  of  dwindled  when  he  was  asked 
the  name  of  his  ranch.  "Do  not  hardly  name 
them.  We  got  three  different  ranches  and 
we  run  them  by  remote  control.  My  wife 
and  I  got  a  hotel  apartment." 

[From  the  Washington  World] 
THOSE  Wild,  Woolly  Westerners 
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(By  Scott  Hart) 

Montana,  land  of  the  big  sky.  has  sent  out 
a  train  to  generate  interest  in  the  State, 
which  John  Steinbeck  once  described  as  a 
great  solash  of  grandeur. 

The  25-car  train  hauls  $1  million  In  gold. 
325  cowboys,  pretty  cowgirls,  paintings  of 
Russell  and  Remington,  mementoes  of  Cus- 
ter's last  fight,  Buffalo  City.  Calamity  Jane, 
and  Wild  Bill  Hlckok.  The  train,  which  left 
Billings  April  5.  will  stop  at  16  cities  where 
Indians  will  dance  and  the  public  may  come 
aboard  honoring  Montana's  territorial  cen- 
tennial and  the  75th  year  of  statehood. 

It  will  visit  Omaha.  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis, 
Louisville.  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Washington  (April  16-17).  Baltimore.  Phila- 
delphia. New  York  (April  22-24) .  Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland.  Chicago  (April  29-30) ,  Milwaukee, 
Mollne,  111.,  Minneapolis,  and  return  to  Bill- 
ings May  5. 


Montanans  call  It  the  wildest  extravaganza 
ever  undertaken  by  any  State,  which  should 
bring  nostalgia  to  former  westerners  and  be 
a  delight  to  easterners  who  will  welcome  the 
visitors  from  the  Big  Sky  Country  of  Mon- 
tana. 

The  educational  project  was  originated  by 
Howard  T.  Kelsey,  a  Gallatin  County  dude 
rancher.  The  State  passed  a  bill.  At  $35  an 
ounce.  It  would  require  11,428  ounces  of  gold 
dust  to  finance  the  undertaking.  Most  funds 
came  from  private  enterprise. 

The  big  train  represents  the  Nation's 
fourth  largest  State,  covering  147.138  square 
miles,  with  674,767  persons  enjoying  wide 
elbow  room — all  unbelievably  friendly  be- 
cause they  don't  get  In  each  other's  way. 
Each  citizen  has  more  than  125  acres  to 
stretch  In. 

Nature  threw  an  arm  out  of  Joint  In  toss- 
ing them  sights  to  see.  There  Is  a  chunk 
of  Yellowstone  Park,  and  Glacier  National 
Park.  There  is  grass  that  takes  color  with 
the  quieting  sight  of  cattle  that  bring  dol- 
lars. The  mountains  form  walls  of  silence, 
and  bring  peace  to  any  mind  willing  to  find 
It.  Or  the  thrill  seeker  can  excite  himself 
on  the  ground  where  Gen.  George  Armstrong 
Custer  and  his  command  of  230  officers,  en- 
listed men,  civilians,  and  Indian  scouts  were 
slain  by  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  warriors.  The 
terrain  today  has  changed  but  Uttle  from 
what  It  was  In  June  1876. 

For  battle  browsers  Montana  offers  Big 
Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument  In  the 
western  area,  a  tribute  to  the  U.S.  soldiers 
who  died  there  and  to  the  Indians  they 
fought — Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perce.  The 
fight  was  a  lamentable  episode  in  the  strug- 
gle to  confine  the  Indians  to  reservations. 

For  pleasanter  reflection  Is  Montana's  Gal- 
latin National  Forest  of  1.700.120  acres,  with 
headquarters  at  Bozeman.  Its  features: 
Great  Gallatin  Valley.  Crazy  Mountains,  can- 
yons and  snow-white  peaks.  11  waterfalls, 
200  lakes,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  trout 
streams.  For  big  game  hunters  there  are 
bear,  moose,  elk,  and  deer.  Trail  riding  and 
wilderness  trips  are  arranged. 

The  rivers  vary.  Those  In  the  lower  trib- 
utaries are  quiet,  but  waters  In  the  moun- 
tain areas  test  the  skill  of  accomplished  boat- 
men. Float  trips  are  popular  and  produce 
large  catches  of  trout.  For  the  fishermen 
and  water  lover,  there  are  31  major  rivers, 
and  1,500  lakes. 

Among  natural  resources  are  the  precious, 
semiprecious,  and  unusual  stones  that  lure 
rock  hunters  from  afar.  Montana  has  yield- 
ed more  gem  sapphires  than  any  other  State, 
with  commercial  deposits  in  three  areas  in- 
cluding the  cornflower  blue  sapphires  of  Yogo 
Gulch,  site  of  the  mines  which  produced 
more  than  $10  million  worth  of  the  beau- 
tiful stones.  Green,  yellow,  red.  and  aq- 
uamarine sapphires  are  In  the  State.  Also 
widely  mined  are  rubles,  garnets,  and  agates. 
Meanwhile,  back  at  the  train,  an  enticing 
exhibit  will  be  the  engraved  gold  watch 
which  Custer  kept  on  his  person  even  while 
sleeping  In  his  field  tent.  It  was  taken  from 
his  body  on  his   final  battlefield. 
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SOUVANNA  PHOUMA— THE  MAN  IN 
THE  MIDDLE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  this  morning  indicates  that  the 
coup  d'etat  against  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  has  backfired  and  that  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  has  once  again  resumed 
his  position  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  on  the  basis  of  the  stip- 
ulations laid  down  by  the  Geneva  Accord 
of  1962.  I  hope  this  is  true.  Yester- 
day's report  that  Souvanna  Phouma  had 
been  overthrown  was  bad  news  for  Laos, 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  all  of 
southeast  Asia.    He  was  and  is  the  oiJy 


man  who  could  have  been  successful  in 
keeping  his  country  from  being  frag- 
mented just  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  late 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  the  best  possible 
man,  despite  the  pressures  against  him 
at  home  and  from  abroad,  to  insure  the 
future  of  free  Vietnam. 

Had  the  coup  succeeded,  the  result 
would  have  been  a  further  shifting  of 
Cambodia  toward  Communist  China,  a 
possible  further  weakening  of  our  posi- 
tion in  southeast  Asia,  and  the  partition 
of  Laos  between  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the 
revolutionary  group.  All  this  would 
have  meant  more  trouble  for  us,  unless 
we  played  our  cards  carefully  and  did 
not  act  impetuously.  I  am  waiting  with 
interest  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  Leonard  Unger,  our  Ambassador  to 
Laos,  which  should  furnish  us  some 
guidelines  as  to  what  our  future  course 
in  that  country  should  be. 

Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  of 
Laos  has  been  trying  to  hold  together 
one  of  the  most  delicate  political  situa- 
tions in  Asia.  His  country  backs  up 
against  the  southern  border  of  China. 
It  is  open  to  invasion  and  infiltration 
from  hostile  forces  from  other  directions. 
The  military  forces  within  Laos  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  pressures  of  great  Com- 
munist-free confrontation  as  well  as  the 
inner  Communist  confrontation  as  be- 
tween Peiping  and  Moscow. 

There  is  no  more  remote  and  peaceful 
people  than  those  who  inhabit  Laos. 
There  is  no  people  which  has  been  more 
confounded  and  wounded  more  deeply 
by  the  quarrels  of  others  than  those  same 
p)eople. 

No  man  understands  this  reality  better 
than  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma. 
No  man  has  labored  with  greater  dili- 
gence and  dedication  and  against  greater 
odds  than  he  to  keep  a  measure  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  situation,  made  else- 
where, which  plagues  his  people. 

He  is,  literally,  the  man  in  the  middle. 
He  has  fought  off  with  little  more  than 
his  wit,  his  diplomacy  and  his  maturity 
the  repeated  attempts  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Chinese-oriented  militants  in 
Laos  to  dominate  the  coimtry.  And  he 
has  pled  and  prodded  to  keep  vmder  con- 
trol the  would-be  warlords  on  the  other 
side. 

If  he  leaves  the  scene  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  one  really  stabilizing  ele- 
ment, the  one  hope  for  peace  will  go  with 
him. 

The  administration  has  acted  most 
commendably  and  wisely  in  the  firmness 
and  alacrity  with  which  it  has  opposed 
this  foolish,  dangerous  and  inexcusable 
attempt  by  a  military  junta  to  depose 
Souvarma  Phouma. 

And  I  would  think  that  those  who 
would  be  inclined  to  criticize  this  course, 
if  there  are  any,  would  think  twice  as  to 
what  they  are  suggesting  with  their 
criticism. 

The  critics,  the  Monday  morning  quar- 
terbacks, would  be  saying,  in  effect:  In- 
crease drastically  once  again,  the  U.S. 
military  and  other  aid  which  we  were  able 
to  cut  sharply  after  Souvanna  Phouma 
returned  to  the  Prime  Ministership. 
They  will  be  saying,  in  effect,  send  thou- 
sands of  American  advisers  and  combat 
forces  into  the  plains,  the  jungles,  and 


mountains  of  Laos  because  the  military 
conflict  in  that  country  is  very  likely  to 
be  resumed  in  earnest  by  the  two  sides. 
They  will  be  saying,  in  effect,  let  us  go 
into  southeast  Asia  more  deeply,  without 
allies  of  consequence  and  at  whatever  the 
cost  and  for  however  many  years  may  be 
involved.  They  will  be  saying  that,  in 
effect,  or  they  will  be  saying,  get  out  and 
leave  the  country  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Chinese. 

That  was  the  prospect  which  con- 
fronted us  just  a  couple  of  years  ago  be- 
fore Souvanna  Phouma  under  the  Geneva 
agreement,  reassumed  the  immensely 
difficult  task  of  trying  to  keep  a  measure 
of  peace  in  his  land.  That  is  the  prospect 
which  will  confront  us  again  if  Souvanna 
Phouma  now  decides  to  give  up  this  oner- 
ous task.  The  choice  of  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Rusk  to  support  him  in  this  crisis  in  my 
judgment  is  the  only  one  which  serves 
American  interests  in  southeast  Asia  and 
the  peace  of  that  region. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DRAFT  REVISION  STUDY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  learn  that  the  President 
has  announced  a  thorough  review  of  the 
draft  system  and  other  aspects  of  mih- 
tary  manpower  procurement.  In  my 
view,  the  President  deserves  particular 
credit  for  announcing  the  move  at  this 
time  because  there  has  been  some  evi- 
dence of  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  give  the  issue 
a  full  review.  Last  January  I  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  14-man  Com- 
mission, including  representatives  of  the 
legislative  branch  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  of  civilian  agencies  as 
well  as  military  ones  to  study  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Selective  Service  System. 

Although  the  Defense  Department  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  proposal  on 
February  7,  there  has  been  no  reply  to 
date,  3  months  later.  I  am  hopeful  that 
with  the  backing  of  the  President,  the 
Defense  Department  will  move  more 
promptly  to  get  this  study  underway. 

The  President  has  suggested  a  study 
operated  and  run  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. In  my  view,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  put  this  evaluation  on  a 
broader  basis,  with  active  representation 
from  civilian  agencies  and  congressional 
committees  from  the  very  start. 

This  would  bring  in  people  from  the 
outside  who  might  have  views  that  could 
be  helpful  in  the  deliberations.  No  doubt 
the  Commission  would  call  on  outsiders 
for  opinions,  but  it  would  be  preferable, 
in  my  opinion,  to  include  some  of  them 
In  the  study. 

It  would  broaden  the  scope  of  the  study 
to  include  the  effect  of  the  draft  upon 
the  individuals  and  upon  our  society  and 
our  economy  as  a  whole,  and  it  would 
also  insure  key  congressional  support  for 
the  final  recommendations. 


However,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
my  congratulations  to  the  President  for 
his  steps  in  accelerating  the  matter  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  last  Tuesday,  in  my  con- 
tinuing crusade  for  a  review  of  the  draft 
laws,  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  dozen  editorials  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  newspapers  supporting 
my  p>osition  and  reiterating  the  impor- 
tance of  a  full-scale  reevaluatlon.  Since 
that  time  three  more  editorials  have  come 
to  my  attention,  from  Rlverhead  News 
Review,  the  Salamanca  Republican  Press, 
and  the  New  York  Journal-American,  as 
a  further  indication  of  the  ground  swell 
of  public  opinion  urging  such  a  review. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  these  editorials  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Rlverhead  News  Review,  Mar.  22, 

1964] 

Main  Street,  U.S.A. 

(By   Bert   MlUs) 

Washington.  D.C. — Every  day  of  the  year, 
more  than  1.000  young  men  In  every  corner 
of  the  Nation  receive  a  "greeting"  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States — an  order  to 
report  for  Induction  into  military  service. 

Actually  only  about  275  out  of  1,000  will 
be  drafted.  Some  of  the  rest  will  be  deferred 
on  physical,  mental,  or  moral  grounds.  The 
others  will  enlist  in  hopes  of  getting  a  better 
deal. 

This  Nation  has  not  been  at  war  for  more 
than  18  years  and  yet  It  is  still  considered 
necessary  to  force  our  best  young  men  to 
fulfill  a  military  obligation. 

The  present  law  dates  back  to  1940,  15 
months  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  put 
the  United  States  In  World  War  II.  There 
was  one  lapse,  lasting  15  months,  when  the 
law  was  allowed  to  expire.  That  was  In 
1947-48. 

Only  last  spring  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  was  renewed  for  an- 
other 4  years.  Congress  took  only  the  quick- 
est look  at  the  Pentagon  request  before 
granting  the  extension.  There  were  only 
three  dissenting  votes  In  the  House,  while 
the  Senate  spent  only  10  minutes  In  debating 
the  Issue  before  shouting  through  the  bill 
on  a  voice  vote. 

SENATE     INATESTICATION     ASKED 

Now  questions  are  beginning  to  be  raised 
about  universal  military  training.  A  group  of 
Senators  headed  by  Republican  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  of  New  York,  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation for  a  definitive  Investigation  of  the 
whole  conscription  system. 

Unquestionably  the  present  program  Is 
unfair.  Despite  the  ideal  of  universal  serv- 
ice, only  about  58  percent  of  men  reaching 
the  exemption  age  of  26  ever  serve.  The 
shocking  percentage  of  rejections  is  such  a 
disgrace  that  our  national  reputation  Is 
afi^ected  adversely. 

In  some  communities,  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  anybody  has  been  drafted.  In 
others,  every  able-bodied  single  man  Is  In 
uniform  by  his  23d  birthday.  If  the  local 
enlistment  rate  is  high,  area  quotas  can  be 
filled  without  conscription. 

While  Selective  Service  headquarters  In 
Washington  sets  policies  applying  nationally, 
local  boards  Interpret  these  rules  In  differ- 
ent ways.  Some  men  are  called  up  In  one 
community  who  would  be  deferred  If  they 
were  registered  someplace  else. 

Standards  are  raised  and  lowered  as  the 
need  for  soldiers  rises  and  falls.  Economic 
conditions  also  affect  draft  calls,  for  enlist- 
ments are  higher  when  Jobs  are  scarce. 
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Population  statistics  are  also  a  facto*.  A 
baby  boom  18  years  ago  means  a  larger  pool 
of  draft  registrants  today.  Populntlon 
growth  swells  the  pool  of  prospective  seri^lce- 
men  by  one-third  every  6  or  7  years. 

The  result  Is  the  draft  keeps  on  becoming 
less  universal  all  the  time.  The  military 
keeps  raising  its  standards  and  rejefctlng 
more  material.  This  Is  justified  by  the  feyer- 
increaslng  complexity  of  modern  warfare 
and  the  need  for  brighter  men  to  train. 

IS    A    PEACETIME     DRAIT     NECESSARY? 

One  of  the  questions  that  would  bd  an- 
swered by  the  full-scale  Investigation  Sen- 
ator Keating  is  seeking  Is  this:  Is  it  really 
necessary  for  a  democratic  nation  to  for:e  its 
young  men  to  bear  arms  in  peacetime?  _ 

The  Department  of  Defense  says  Yes. 
Our  military  strength  h^s  been  set  at  2.7 
million  men  for  some  time.  With  a  high 
turnover  rate  in  all  services.  Pentagor,  offi- 
cials Insist  that  there  is  no  alternatU-e  to 
forced  servitude. 

About  550.000  men  quit  the  armed  serv- 
ices every  year— and  at  least  80  percent  of 
them  volunteered  in  the  first  place.  They 
must  be  replaced  in  some  way.  DespH  e  the 
tremendous  cost  of  trading  a  trained  mun  for 
a  raw  recruit,  our  military  leaders  insliit  the 
draft  is  the  only  way  to  keep  our  strength 
up  to  snuff. 

Critics  of  universal  mUitary  trainirg  say 
that  military  manpower  Is  wasted  In  per- 
forming nonmilltary  chores.  No  more  than 
one  soldier  in  five  is  ever  In  combat.  The 
rest  are  engaged  in  housekeeping  tasks, 
many  of  which  could  be  done  by  civilians. 
Why  must  the  general's  chauffeur  be  i  pri- 
vate? 

SOCIAL    PROBLEMS    CREATED 

As  the  Nation's  draftees  surrender  their 
civvies  for  uniforms,  they  have  one  tl  ought 
in  common— that  old  GI  refrain.  "Is  this 
trip  necessary?"  The  average  draftee  is  as 
patriotic  as  the  next  American,  but  when 
he  sees  4  out  of  10  escape  the  drajft,  he 
wonders  why  he  must  upset  his  life  bf  serv- 
ing m  the  military. 

President  Kennedy's  1963  order  exeEipting 
all  husbands  from  the  draft  was  flie  for 
those  who  choose  to  be  married  before  23. 
But  the  unwed  cannot  help  but  feel  tl  .ey  are 
being  discriminated  against. 

Students  and  essential  Industry  defer- 
ments are  another  gripe  of  draftees.  Those 
with  enough  brains  and  money  can  easily 
extend  their  education  untU  theli  26th 
birthday,  thus  earning  a  permanent  defer- 
ment along  with  one  or  more  advan(  ed  de- 
grees. ,  . 

Consider  the  situation  of  the  22-y5ar-old 
college  senior,  an  English  major.  lie  does 
not  plan  postgraduate  education  or  early 
marriage.     If  healthy,  he  is  draft  bait. 

This  same  fellow's  college  roommate  is  a 
candidate  for  an  engineering  degree.  He  will 
go  straight  from  the  campus  to  a  w«ll-pay- 
tog  Job  in  a  defense  plant,  with  drift  de- 
ferment assured. 

Of  these  two  men.  the  engineering  stu- 
dent has  much  more  to  offer  to  this  Army 
than  the  English  major.  Yet  the  oiie  with 
a  technical  background  is  excused  while 
the  poorer  prospect  gets  a  "Greetlngu  from 
the  White  House. 

Aside  from  the  personal  gripes.  1he  en- 
gineer might  well  make  a  career  of  th  ;  Army 
The  arts  grad  will  do  his  time  and  get  out 
of  uniform  as  fast  as  the  law  allows.  It 
Is  these  anomalies  that  are  raising  qi^estlons 
about  ovir  draft  system. 
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last  spring,  there  is  growing  sentiment  for 
revision.  The  abandonment  of  military 
conscription  has  also  been  proposed.  Be- 
fore any  action  la  taken,  the  subject  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  Illuminated  and  discussed. 

Various  proposals  have  been  offered  to 
Congress.  The  one  submitted  by  Represent- 
ative CURTIS,  calling  for  establishment  of 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
alternatives  to  the  draft,  is  the  latest  of 
these  It  has  already  been  endorsed  by 
Senator  Keating,  who  had  earlier  proposed 
creation  of  a  Presidential  Commission  to  deal 
with  the  subject. 

Now  Representative  Curtis  plans  to  gen- 
erate widespread  debate  by  asking  various 
colleagues  to  deliver  speeches  on  the  draft 
issue  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Idea  will 
catch  on.  Eventual  revision  of  the  law  is 
needed.  Pull  discussion  should  precede  re- 
vision. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Journal  American,  Apr. 

19,  19641 

Cassius  Versus  Dratt 

Cassius   Clay   may  not  have   the  IQ  of  a 

genius     Yet  he  is  far  from  witless.    He  had 

enough  Intelligence,  skill,  agility,  and  power 

to    become    the   world   heavyweight   boxing 

champion.    But    selective    service    rejected 

him   after  he   failed   to  pass  Army  mental 

tests. 

This  dramatized  a  situation  which  now 
has  resulted  In  moves  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  for  a  searching  look  Into  the  draft 
law.    It's  a  good  idea. 

In  the  Senate,  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  New 
York  Republican,  called  for  a  special  investi- 
gative commission  to  study  the  law.  He  said 
It  must  be  startling  to  a  young  draftee  who 
saw  his  able-bodied  friends  excused  from 
service  and  "even  more  startling  to  see  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world  excused 
from  any  kind  of  service  whatever." 

In  the  House.  Representative  Brat,  of 
Indiana,  ranking  Republican  of  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Personnel,  fore- 
cast an  inquiry  In  which  the  champ  would 
be  summoned  as  a  star  witness. 

"I  think  the  Army  could  have  found  a 
place  for  him,"  Mr.  Brat  said,  and  It  seems 
a  reasonable  assumption  here. 

Granted  that  the  Army  has  become  a 
highly  technical  and  complex  machine. 
Granted  that  selective  service  does  not  want 
to  waste  taxpayers'  money  on  young  men  who 
woxUd  never  get  beyond  peeling  potatoes. 

Yet.  do  some  of  the  questions  put  to  a 
potential  draftee  need  to  be  so  tricky? 
Frankly,  some  would  have  KO'd  us  In  the 
first  round. 

So  let's  get  on  with  the  Investigation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


printed   in    this   morning's   New   York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Population  Untt   Given  $7   Million— Ford 

AND    Rockefeller    Funds    Aid     Agency's 

Projects 

The  Population  Council  announced  the  re- 
ceipt yesterday  of  two  grants  totaling  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  Ford  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundations. 

Both  grants  are  for  4  years.  The  $5  million 
from  Ford  will  be  used  for  general  operations 
and  special  projects  and  the  Rockefeller  grant 
of  $2  million  wUl  be  used  to  set  up  a  tech- 
nical assistance  division. 

In  accepting  the  grants,  Frank  W.  Note- 
stein  president  of  the  council,  said:  "We  are 
at  a  point  in  history  when  expanding  Interest 
in  the  problems  of  population  growth  chal- 
lenges our  ability  to  keep  up. 

"Recently  the  council  has  sent  experts,  at 
the  request  of  the  governments  involved,  to 
advise  on  population  regulation  in  South 
Korea.   Taiwan,  Tunisia,   Turkey,   Thailand, 

and  Egypt.  ^       ^      .    * 

"A  great  problem  of  the  next  decades  is  to 
attain  health,  education,  and  relief  from  gross 
poverty  for  all  the  world.  Reducing  the  rate 
of  population  growth  will  help  greatly  In 
reaching  these  goals." 

thirty  million  dollars  given  by  ford 
The  Ford  grant  brings  to  $14.1  million  the 
amount  the  Covmcll  has  received  from  that 
foundation.  Oscar  Harkavy,  director  of  the 
Ford  Foundation's  population  program,  said 
that  the  foundation  had  given  more  than  $30 
million  for  work  in  population  work.  More 
than  half  of  this  has  supported  the  recruit- 
ment of  scientists,  training  programs,  and 
biomedical  research,  he  added. 

Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  director  of  medical 
and  natural  sciences  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  reported  that  Its  grant  was  a 
major  step  in  implementing  the  foundation's 
policy  announced  last  year,  to  include  popu- 
lation* as  one  of  its  five  major  areas  of  future 
philanthropic  activity. 

Mr.  Notesteln  said  the  grants  would  enable 
the  council  to  enlarge  its  training  and  re- 
search program  and  strengthen  its  ability  to 
give  technical  help  to  foreign  governments. 
The  council  will  recruit  a  permanent  staff 
to  help  advise  foreign  governments  on  family 
planning.  The  council,  established  in  1952. 
In  recent  years  has  assisted  59  countries  with 
the  population  problem.  It  also  gives  re- 
search grants  and  fellowships,  sponsors  inter- 
national conferences,  consults  with  govern- 
ments on  population  matters,  and  maintains 
Its  own  laboratories  for  biomedical  studies 
at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  here. 
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I  Prom    the    Salamanca    Republican 
'  Mar.  16,  1964] 

*  Draft   Law  Debate 
The  public  interest  will  be  well 
Representative   Thomas  B.   Curtis 
In  stimulating  nationwide  debate 
ble  changes  In  our  draft  law.    Al' 
present  law   was  extended  until 
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Press, 
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Succeeds 

possi- 
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only 
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THE  POPULATION   EXPLOSION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  I  have  been  calling  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  developments  in  the  effort  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  population  explosion,  which 
is  a  worldwide  threat  to  a  better  stand- 
ard of  Uving. 

I  was  happy  to  read  the  announcement 
in  the  newspapers  this  morning  that  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foimdations  have 
banded  together  to  make  a  research 
grant  of  $7  million  to  the  Population 
Council.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an    article    dealing    with    this    subject 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTT]  without  my  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    16TH   ANNIVERSARY   QF   THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  16th  anniversary  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence, and  I  am  most  grateful  that 
Rabbi  Milton  Richman,  of  Madison 
Avenue  Temple  In  Scranton.  Pa.,  was 
able  to  deliver  our  morning  prayer  in  the 
Senate  on  this  historic  occasion. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  the  United  States 
was  the  first  nation  to  recognize  the 
new  State  of  Israel.  Our  ties  to  this 
small  democracy  have  been  close,  and  i 
believe  that  we  in  America  can  today 


share  a  little  of  the  satisfaction  and 
pride  of  the  Israelis  in  that  formerly 
bleak  land  which  they  have  transformed 
into  a  fruitful  garden. 

They  have,  in  this  short  time,  re- 
claimed the  desert,  cultivated  the  soil, 
harnessed  the  sun,  and  exploited  their 
limited  resources.  They  have  fought  and 
labored  and  toiled,  and  they  have  cre- 
ated an  isle  of  democracy  and  progress, 
in  an  area  still  ridden  with  feudal  strife 
and  ancient  hatreds. 

But  independence  has  been  and  is  no 
easy  thing  for  Israel.  She  is  surrounded 
by  hostile  neighbors,  dedicated  to  her 
destruction.  We  in  America  can  have  no 
real  conception  of  what  it  means  to  live 
so  precariously,  to  build  schools,  homes, 
hospitals  within  range  of  enemy  snipers 
and  moments  away  from  belligerent  air- 
craft. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the 
United  States  would  be  undertaking  every 
effort  to  reduce  tensions  and  bring  peace 
to  this  critical  area.  Yet,  the  actions  of 
our  Government  too  often  seem  to  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect. 

Indeed,  despite  the  fact  that  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
would  ban  aid  to  nations  preparing  for 
aggression  against  other  recipients  of 
U.S.  aid,  our  Grovernment  continues  to 
send  aid  to  a  state  like  Egypt  whose 
avowed  aim  is  the  destruction  of  Israel. 

Radio  Cairo  criticizes,  condemns,  and 
castigates  our  country  night  and  day. 
Indeed,  the  central  oflBce  for  the  boycott 
of  Israel  in  Damascus,  Syria,  regularly 
attempts  to  intimidate  and  coerce  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Threatening  letters  are 
sent  to  Americans — including  one  of  my 
constituents — doing  business  in  the 
Middle  East,  warning  them  not  to  trade 
with  Israel.  I  believe  that  this  is  out- 
rageous, and  have  protested  it  to  the 
State  Department  with,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  small  result. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  right 
now  about  old  myths  and  new  realities 
in  our  foreign  policy.  Certainly  one  of 
those  wornout  myths  is  the  belief  in  the 
State  Department  and  elsewhere  that  our 
policy  toward  unfriendly  states  can  only 
consist  of  giving  dollars  and  receiving  in- 
sults. 

And  one  reality — not  a  new  one. 
either — is  the  fact  that  unless  the  United 
States  takes  concrete  steps  to  insure 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  there  will  be 
no  peace.  The  Soviet  Union  certainly 
will  not  take  such  steps.  Her  interests 
lie  in  more,  not  less  chaos,  more  not  less 
strife. 

Two  such  steps  would  be  the  offering  of 
a  collective  defense  agreement  to  Israel 
and  any  other  Middle  Eastern  state  will- 
ing to  accept  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing peace,  and  a  renewed  effort  for  di- 
rect Arab-Israel  peace  talks. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  crossroads  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  crucial  strategic  area. 
Our  interests  lie  in  furthering  peace  and 
democracy  there,  not  in  fostering  their 
obliteration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled  "Israel  and 
Peace  In  the  Middle  East,"  by  the  Board 
of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Philadelphia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Israel  and  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

(Statement    by    the    Board    of    Rabbis    of 

Greater  Philadelphia) 

As  rabbis  and  leaders  of  major  congrega- 
tions in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  we  are 
proud  of  our  country's  constructive  and  posi- 
tive achievements  In  the  Middle  East. 

We  appreciate  the  cordial  friendship  of 
the  peoples  and  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Israel — a  friendship  deepened  by 
understanding  and  by  their  common  com- 
mitment to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 

We  shall  never  forget  that  it  was  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel.  More- 
over, consistent  with  Its  policy  of  aiding  fel- 
low democracies  and  allies,  our  Government 
has  generously  assisted  Israel's  economic  de- 
velopment and  has  taken  effective  measures 
to  reinforce  her  secvirity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  has  helped  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  all  the  people  in  the 
region  by  Its  aid  to  the  Arab  States,  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
the  Arab  refugees  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force. 

We  welcome  renewed  assurances  by  our 
Government  that  it  will  not  stand  idly  by  if 
there  Is  an  outbreak  of  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East. 

But  we  must  regretfully  take  note  of  the 
ominous  realities. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  the  Arab  States  persist  In 
a  state  of  war.  They  continually  threaten  to 
destroy  Israel  and  to  drive  her  people  into 
the  sea;  they  carry  on  their  boycotts  and 
blockades:  they  prepare  to  divert  her  waters; 
they  acquire  massive  armaments;  they  pre- 
dict the  inevitability  of  war. 

Despite  the  assistance  the  United  States 
rendered  to  Egypt  during  the  Suez  crisis,  and 
despite  the  assurances  given  by  the  United 
States  at  the  time  Israel  withdrew  her  forces, 
the  Egyptian  Government  continues  to  block 
Israel  shipping  and  to  seize  her  cargoes,  in 
defiance  of  international  law  and  the  United 
Nations  armistice  agreements. 

In  the  face  of  this  continuing  threat,  we 
deeply  regret  that  our  Government  has  failed 
to  support  measures  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
Arab  war  and  for  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  looking  to 
the  settlement  of  their  differences. 

We  regret  that  our  Government's  tactics 
on  the  issue  of  the  Arab  refugees  has  encour- 
aged the  Arabs  to  believe  that  Israel  should 
accept  repatriation  in  the  absence  of  a  peace 
settlement,  and  at  a  time  when  such  re- 
patriation may  be  regarded  as  a  hostile 
invasion. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  recent 
statement  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  calling  for  an  end  to  aid  to  nations 
which  are  preparing  for  aggression.  We 
trust  our  Government  will  review  Its  policy 
In  the  light  of  the  congressional  declaration, 
the  continuing  arms  race,  and  the  threat  to 
reopen  hostilities. 

At  the  same  time.  In  order  to  attain  sta- 
bility and  to  promote  the  peace,  we  urge  our 
Government  to  reinforce  Israel's  development 
and  security  and  to  renew  the  guarantees 
necessary  to  prevent  aggression. 

Above  all.  we  advocate  a  constructive  and 
progressive  program  to  summon  Arabs  and 
Israelis  to  the  peace  table  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  of  the  Middle  East. 


ATTEMPTED  COUP  D'ETAT  IN 
LAOS 
Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  further  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     With  the  same 
imderstanding,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
us  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  Laos  to  come  to  any  final 
judgment  concerning  the  attempted  coup 
d'etat  in  that  country.  What  I  do  know 
is  that  in  the  earlier  coup  d'etat  in  Viet- 
nam, which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the  overthrow 
was  occasioned  by  anti -Communist 
forces.  The  new  government  continues, 
so  far,  at  least,  successfully,  a  reported 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
they  did  not  want  communism  and  that 
they  did  not  favor  neutralism. 

What  happened  in  the  unsuccessful 
coup  in  Laos  was  evidently  an  attempt 
by  the  military  to  accomplish  somewhat 
the  same  thing;  that  is.  to  substitute  for 
neutralism  and  a  three-way  accord,  the 
anticommunism  as  exemplified  by  right- 
wing  anti-Communist  forces.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  men  who  led  the  coup 
would  be  better  leaders  of  Laos  or  better 
qualified  than  Prince  Souvanna,  whose 
overthrow  was  attempted.  It  may  be,  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  said, 
that  he  is  the  one  person  who  is  able  to 
hold  the  Laotian  combination  together  in 
some  sort  of  uneasy  truce. 

Evidently  there  exists  a  strong  anti- 
Communist  feeling  in  a  nation  now  two- 
thirds  overrim  by  Communists.  The 
Communist  element,  the  Pathet  Lao, 
whose  presence  in  the  country  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  other  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  able  to  ignore  and  defy  the 
truce  agreement,  to  continue  their  ad- 
vances, to  violate  the  truce  with  the  neu- 
tralists and  the  anti-Communists  with 
considerable  impunity,  and  overcome  the 
action  by  the  military  to  prevent  what  is 
feared  will  be  the  ultimate  capture  of 
that  country,  now  very  near,  by  Com- 
munist forces. 

This  is  another  example,  and  a  rather 
flagrant  one,  of  how  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain  have  joined 
to  guarantee  the  Communist  presence  In 
a  once  free  nation.  In  my  opinion,  the 
guarantee  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Communist  presence  in  Laos  is  faulty 
foreign  policy,  because  while  we  under- 
take to  stop  the  anti-Communists  force- 
fully— that  is,  with  forceful  language  and 
with  immediate  action  to  seek,  if  we  can, 
to  bring  down  the  coup  d'etat,  so  that  it 
will  not  happen,  Russia  gleefully  joins 
with  us — and  so,  I  may  add,  does  Great 
Britain.  But  when  the  Pathet  Lao  seeks 
to  extend  communism  and  advance  its 
presence  in  the  area  dominated  by  Com- 
munists by  military  action,  we  do  not 
find  Russia,  the  United  States,  or  Great 
Britain  forcefully  seeking  to  limit  the 
Communist  presence  to  the  terms  of  the 
truce. 

Therefore,  I  fear  we  have  once  more 
blundered,  as  we  did  at  Suez  and  as  we 
did  in  the  agreements  in  Laos.  We  have 
once  more  blundered  into  policies  which 
we  call  neutralism  or  a  recognition  of  the 
Communist  presence.  I  fear  that  this 
policy,  if  continued,  will  lead  to  a  take- 
over of  Laos  by  Communist  forces.  If 
that  happens.  "Thailand  will  become  im- 
mediately less  tenable.  Burma  will  take 
the  signal  and  make  further  concessions 
to  the  Red  Chinese.    Our  already  fairly 
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hopeless  position  in  South  VietnaiA  will 
be  rendered  still  more  desperate,  and  I 
Relieve  we  shall  see  its  effects  in  su(  h  far 
awly  places  as  the  Philippines  an|d  Ja- 

^^Therefore.  I  re&ret  our  recognit 
the  Communist  Presence  in  Laos 
lipve  it  is  unfortunate  that  *e  an 
ceediig  in  that  direction.    I  do  n^t  as- 
S  that- the  leaders  of  the  coup 
neceiarily    capable    of    c^^f'^^l 

T.'  Te  ^^SSr^dSoufagVTJ  7' 
^^o  Vu^feSSient  in  any  countiT  whe^ 
we  can  properly  encourage  it.  I  thanK 
the  senator  from  Virginia.  j 

to  the  Sguished  junior  Sena  ^^  ^^°^ 
Iowa  with  the  same  understandir  g_ 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  ^enator 
from  Virginia. 
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PEACE  AT  ANY  P^^^CE 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President  t  tie  Mo- 
bile. Ala._,  Press  Register  for  Ap  t  ^ 


?^a==^^±SlS? 


4  con- 


tains a  «-"""/^"^"7~;'h  "pporp 
timely  editorial  entitled    Peace 
Price  Could  Lead  to  Slavery. 
"^^The   editorial  comments   part  cularly 
upon  the  recent  statement  J^  the  Senate 
bv^the  distinguished  Senator  fr3m  Ar 
klnSs  [Mr.  FUTBRIGHT 1 .  chairma n  of  the 
^omSit^e  on  Foreign  Relations,   and 
S^n   some    other    contemporaneous 
^atements  made  by  our  Ambassador  to 
thP  TTnited  Nations.  Mr.  Adlai  St(!venson. 
fbeU^e  the  editorial  merits  th.  atten- 
tion of  all  readers  of  the  Congr.  :ssional 
RECORD     I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that 
It  hp  Drinted  in  the  Record.  . 

^efe  b^ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa?orde?S  ?o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PEACE    AT    ANT    PUICE    COTTLD   LKAD   TU    SI-AVOT 

^en  a  unity  theme  can  be  carried  to  an 
""^rre'lHTolnt  beyond  which  t -United 
StSrind  tS^-^t?nVtra^c?ndSon 
sucVarVa°e?ulirxirnce"  w.h  total- 

"oSSfbeyoTd^rhat  point  would  Involve 
th?d?nKer  o?  too  much  concesslo  i  by  free- 
dom to  Uve  in  amity  with  the  wo  f  of  com- 
SSlsm  parading  in  sheep's  cloth     g^ 

We  cannot  become  "ithusl  stlc  over 
speeches  such  as  Ambassador  to  t  he  Unled 
Nations  Adlal  Stevenson  and  Sena  te  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Chairman  J .  W  Yv^ 
BRiGffT  have  been  delivering  In  n  cent  days^ 
wlfTar  they  have  not  been  diligent  enough 
m  indicating  a  limit  to  wise  policy  by  the 
united  sS?|s  on  so-called  peaceful  coexist- 

^""Sr  Fui^RiGHT  thinks  we  are  hoTind  to  con- 
-"%^^at^roTheVnltriS.?e.^a^d"rt 
rdnnoTbe^rn^rld  of  excep    by  means 
,     that  are  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  on 

^"Alluming  the  United  States  d  >es  not  see 
anv  oresent  prospect  of  getting  rid  ol  tne 
SLrCommunist  regime  in  Cuba  by  mean 
U  could  easily  afford  to  employ,  ^y^^)^^ 
the  impression  among  Communists  that  this 
counSy  is  resigned  to  the  cont.nuatlon  of 
that  nuisance  indefinitely? 

Mr  Stevenson  has  delivered  a  speech  this 
we^^  a??he  University  of  Ca^orr  la  a^  Berk- 
ley in  which,  as  the  Associated  Press  sum 


.     H  *,«  said  "Americans  must  grasp  with 
^wluen^/th'Se  ^audacious  dream-  of  world 

""xha't  was  essentially  the  keynote  he  used 

^s:^  «u=s^  iirrr  a^  is^ 

^^He  said  at  Princeton  that  "as  anyone  will- 

more  than  a  "policy  of  cont^/^^"^'' 

^Xat^^h:n"^ls^rhrd?ml"an?^heme  that 
mar^fthe  Character  of  contemporary  world 

^'^•^'would  suggest  that  we  have  begun  to 
move    beyond    the    policy    of    containment 

when  a  cease-fire  has  gone  Into  e^ect. 

W?th  respect  to  American  policy  speclfl- 

'^"I'beUevf  •■  •   •  at  this  time  the  only  sane 
pouc?    orlmerlca-ln  Its  own  interests  and 

fn    he  wider  Interests  of  ^^^^^ "/"J^^^^e 
the  patient,  unspectacular,  and,  ^^  nee°^^- 

h  m''Sg°ether!°Jor  instJtutlons  which  tran- 
scend rival  national  interests,  for  the  inter- 
national instruments  of  law  and  security, 
for  the  strengthening  of  what  we  have  al^ 
ready  built  inside  and  outside  the  United 
Nations  for  the  elaboration  of  the  further 
SeeTand  institutions  of  a  changing  world 
lor  a  stable,  working  society.'  ^^.ted 

Where  Is  the  assurance  for  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  that  In- 
SrnSional  communism  can  be  persuaded  to 
cease  and  desist  from  Its  designs  for  world 

'tveTreallstlc  appraisal  of  Communist 
Cuba  under  Castro  backed  by  Moscow  must 
recoenlze  It  as  a  sinister  cell  Installed  in  the 
WesSn  Hemisphere  for  use  in  the  expansion 
Semes    of    the    International    Communist 

'Tn^'h^'enlightenlng  book,  "A  Study  of 
communism,"  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
thrPederal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  wrote. 

•■Key  to  the  new  Soviet  strategy  Is  the  so- 
called  peaceful  coexistence  policy.  It  is  a 
broad,  psychological  tactic  cleverly  devised 
by  L^r^shchev  to  serve  a  number  of  objec- 
tives It  is  another  powerful  weapon  In  the 
communist  arsenal  of  deception,  a  weapon 
coaled  behind  an  alluring  campa  gn  de- 
signed to  provide  a  cover  for  the  goal  of  at- 
tamSg  a^  worldwide  Communist  society 
through  revolutionary  means. 

'?Sough  the  weapon  of  Peaceful  coex- 
istence Soviet  Communists  are  seeking  to 
in  Se  free  world-particular^  the  Umted 
states— into  a  false  sense  of  security,  it  is 
fm^ans  of  buying  time  through  which  they 
?an  consolidate  past  gains  while  probing  f^r 
Rnft  SDOts  in  the  non-Communist  world 
whlchTesent  opportunities  for  a  future  ex- 

"'S:Lrybody  is  for  world  peace,  or  sho^nd^be^ 
Certainly  this  Is  true  of  the  United  States 
beyond  challenge,  and  time  and  again  it  has 
leaned  over  backward  in  demonstrating  the 

'^But  nowhere  on  earth  can  freemen  afford 
the  reckless  gamble  of  a  peace-at-any-prlce 
poucy  that  could  lead  them  unsuspectingly 
down  the  road  to  enslavement. 

^  commend  to  the  thoughtful  attention 
of ^he  American  people,  --^fl!^'^,^;^^^ 
this  statement  in  Congress  by  Senator  Jack 
R.  Mn,T.FB.  of  Iowa:^( 


••If    every   time  our  security   is  menaced 
by  communist  aggression,  we  are  supposed 
to' stand  still  and  do  noticing  because  some 
nne  suceests  that  we  might   have  a  giooai 
°nuclea;  war.  then  the  United  States  can^o 
iniicer  claim   to  be   the   true  leader  of   the 
l?ee    world      This    is    a    peace-at-any-prlce 
SUcy      It  inevitably  means  the  loss  of  our 
Sl-respect    and    national    honor,    hoth    of 
which  must  be  preserved  If  a  just  and  lasting 
npare  Is   ever  to  be  attained. 
^  ?f   a^eelng  with   Senator  Milleb  Is  war- 
mongering, let  the  appeasers  make  the  most 
of  it. 
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PRESIDENTIAL     SUCCESSION-RES- 
OLUTIONS OF  IOWA  AND  AMER- 
ICAN BAR  ASSOCIATIONS 
Mr  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
letter  dated  April  15.  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association    in- 
dicating that  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Asso- 
c  aUon  has  adopted  a  resolution  approv- 
mg  a  resolution  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  covering  the  problern  of  suc- 
ression  to  the  Presidency.    I  ask  unani- 
mot^  cogent  that  both  the  Ifjer  and 
the  attached  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter^ 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IOWA    STATE    BAR    ASSOCIATION. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  15,  1964. 
To  I(ywa  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

o^^EMEN-  The  attached  resolution 
ad?SL?^tSe  American  Bar  Association  was 
aSp?o^ed  Ind  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
efnors  of  The  Iowa  State  Bar  Association  at 
tte  regular  meeting  held  on  March  14.  1964- 

This  letter  is  to  advise  you  of  the  views 
of^t'^he  low?  State  Bar  Association  and^ 
urge  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Ss  be  amended  in  accordance  with  the 
pro?cLls     set     forth     in     the     resolution 

attached. 

Respectfully  yours 

Edward  H.  Jonks. 


Resolution  — 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  As- 
soc^aUo^r^commends  that  the  Cojjtitut^^^^ 
nf  the  United  States  be  amended  in  accora 
ance^th  the  principles  set  forth  In  the  con- 
sensurof  the  special  conference  convened  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  January  21.  1964.  as  folows: 

lln  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the 
president,  the  powers  and  duties  but  not  t^e 
Office,  Shan  devolve  upon  the  V    f president 

S;r?rn\??hVrn"bmt°/of  the  President  or 
untU  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
"2.  -A J^  inability  of  the  Preslder.t  may  be 
established  by  declaration  In  ^mng  J  ^^^^ 
Prpsldent  In  the  event  that  the  Presiaeut 
Ss  not  make  known  his  /"f  "'^f^  "JJsW 
brestabllshed  by  action  of  the  Vice  Presl- 
denfo?  person  next  In  line  of  succession  wl^ 

?he  concurrence  of  a  ^^i^'^'H?' '''%S^''}ol. 
or  by  action  of  such  other  body  las  the  Con- 

^r^:^aSiro?^Srfcesldent  to  resume 
the  Sixers  and  duties  of  his  office  shall  be 
es^bThed  by  his  ^ieclaration  in  wrRlng.    In 
the  event  that  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma 
lorttv  of  the  cabinet  or  such  other  body  as 

of  the  elected  Members  of  each  House  of  the 
*^T^rSe  event  of  the  death,  resignation  or 


succeed  to  the  office  for  the  unexpired  term; 
and 

5.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President  the  President  shall  nomi- 
nate a  person  who.  upon  approval  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  elected  Members  of  Congress 
meeting  in  Joint  session,  shall  then  become 
Vice  President  for  the  unexpired  term;  be 
It  further 

n 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion reaffirm  In  principle  the  support  of  the 
need  for  Interim  statutory  clarification  of  the 
problem  after  the  constitutional  proposals 
have  been  submitted  by  Congress  for  action 
by  the  State  legislatures,  such  legislation  to 
provide  a  remedy  while  the  constitutional 
proposals  are  under  consideration;  be  it 
further 

ui 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  manifest 
need  for  a  prompt  solution  by  constitutional 
amendment  of  the  problems  of  Presidential 
succession  and  inability,  the  American  Bar 
Association  virges  that  State  and  local  bar 
organizations  support  by  all  appropriate 
means  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Jvu-isprudence  and  Law 
Reform. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  ARE  DANGER- 
OUS TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  much 
attention  is  being  focused  on  proposed 
demonstrations,  so-called  by  certain  ex- 
tremists. I  believe  that  a  timely  and 
sensible  commentary  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  William  S.  White.  pubUshed 
on  April  15  in  the  Washington  Star,  and 
entitled  "Dangers  to  Civil  Rights  Bill"; 
and  also  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Negro 
Leaders'  Warning."  which  is  published 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
which  points  out  that  the  responsible 
leadership  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
abhors  some  of  these  proposals,  merit 
attention;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  20.  1964] 
The  Negro  Leaders'  Warning 
The  statement  by  the  Negro  leaders  of  the 
Nation's  major  civil  rights  organizations  is 
an  encoxiraglng  and  potentially  important 
development  In  an  Increasingly  heated  at- 
mosphere. Though  brief,  It  Is  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  what  Is  wrong  with  tactics  such 
as  the  proposed  tying  up  of  New  York  City 
traffic  at  the  opening  of  the  World's  Pair  on 
Wednesday. 

"The  national  Negro  leadership."  the  state- 
ment reads  in  part,  "consistently  continues 
to  urge  and  plan  orderly,  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations against  discrimination  •  •  *. 
The  proposed  'stall-in'  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  would  be  neither  orderly  nor 
nonviolent.  It  would  not  only  harass  the 
general  public  but  would  threaten  possible 
Indiscriminate  harm  to  any  of  thousands  of 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fair." 

The  words  are  blunt  and  the  distinction 
is  clear. 

Whatever  else  a  sit-in  at  a  particular  res- 
taurant practicing  discrimination  may  be,  it 
Is  at  least  a  specific  action  directed  at  a  spe- 
cific target  on  the  basis  of  a  specific  griev- 
ance. Also  the  march  on  Washington,  in 
view  of  the  way  it  was  conducted,  was  a 
peaceable  assembly  intended  only  to  drama- 
tize the  Negro  cause. 

But  blocking  bridges,  snarling  traffic,  cre- 
ating water  shortages,  and  the  like  are  very 


different  matters.  They  are  violent  attacks 
on  the  general  community.  Inevitably  in- 
cluding the  majority  who  want  to  see  better 
treatment  of  the  Negroes;  they  have  no  spe- 
cific purpose  other  than  to  Inconvenience  or 
injvu-e;  they  dramatize  nothing  but  irrespon- 
sibility. 

That  the  leaders  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions have  now  denounced  such  tactics  is 
not,  to  be  sure,  all  there  is  to  it.  The  kind 
of  nonviolent  demonstration  they  sponsor 
can  also  be  the  occasion  of  violence.  And 
in  our  opinion  there  has  been  enough  of  this 
turmoil.  The  civil  rights  bill  is  in  fact  be- 
ing debated  in  the  Senate,  which  is  what  the 
leadership  wants;  the  Nation  deserves  a  rest. 

It  is  significant  that  more  and  more  sup- 
porters of  that  bill  are  talking  moderation. 
Not  only  the  Negro  leaders  with  their  rejec- 
tion of  extreme  tactics  like  the  stall-in;  in 
recent  days  President  Johnson,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, New  York's  Mayor  Wagner  and  others 
have  also  warned  against  irresponsibility  and 
illegality.  They  obviously  fear  that  the 
growing  divisiveness  is  imperiling  the  Negro's 
own  aspirations. 

We  have  no  idea  what  effect  the  advice, 
including  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Negro  lead- 
ers, will  have.  But  all  who  are  interested  In 
better  race  relations  should  see  to  it  that  it 
is  heeded. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 
Apr.  15,  1964] 
Dangers  to  Civn.  Rights  Bnx 
(By  William  S.  White) 
The  most  effective  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration's civil  rights  bill  are  no  longer 
the  southern  Senators  who  day  by  day  level 
upon    it   an    attack    which    even    if    wrong- 
headed  is  grave  £ind  responsible  and  within 
the  American  tradition  of  decent  dissent. 

The  true  focus  of  danger  to  the  bill  has 
predictably  shifted  to  a  fringe  lot  of  bitter 
extremists  among  the  Negro  leadership  who 
now  openly  challenge  the  rule  of  law  and 
reason. 

These  are  the  people  who,  crying  for  the 
redress  of  wrongs  to  their  race,  are  them- 
selves doing  immense  wrong  not  only  to  the 
fabric  of  civility  and  order  in  this  Nation 
but  to  the  very  legislative  cause  of  civil 
rights  to  which  they  profess  so  much  devo- 
tion. 

compelled  latjsche 

These  are  the  people  who  compel  such  a 
man  as  Senator  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  himself 
a  perfect  minority-group  symbol  as  a  totally 
"non-Anglo  Saxon"  politician  of  Balkan 
background,  to  rise  in  the  Senate  in  memo- 
rable courage. 

He  rises,  this  man  whose  whole  career  has 
been  forwarded  by  responsible  minority 
groups,  in  denunciation  of  so-called  civil 
rights  pressures  in  Cleveland  which  he 
solenuily  Indicts  as  "chaos  and  disorder." 
ordered  by  men  Indifferent  to  the  future  life 
of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  people  who  in  New  York — 
that  city  which  of  all  cities  has  been  sensitive 
heretofore  to  each  and  every  civil  rights 
demand — publicly  threaten  to  disrupt  the 
World's  Fair  itself  in  behalf  of  civil  rights. 

These  brutal  and  senseless  demonstrations 
are  not  the  work,  they  cannot  be  the  work, 
of  reasonable  men  seeking  reform.  These 
are  mob  actions  meant  not  to  persuade  free- 
men in  fair  debate  but  to  frighten  timid 
men  regardless  of  fairness  and  reason.  These 
are  meant  to  Intimidate  if  not  to  paralyze 
great  urban  centers  and.  in  the  end.  to  in- 
timidate the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  this  sort  of 
thing  is  not  the  work  of  the  great  majority 
of  Negro  leaders  and  Negro  organizations. 
But  the  majority  of  these  leaders  are  some- 
times all  but  helpless  before  a  small  and 
implacable  minority  within  a  minority 
group.  Legitimate  protest  is  perverted  by 
violent   and   reckless    men.    Just   as   honest 


anger  at  a  revolting  murder  can  lead  to  the 
unspeakable   crime   of   lynching. 

Now,  in  Cleveland,  in  New  York,  and  else- 
where, the  lynch  spirit  is  being  loosed.  And 
once  loosed  this  dreadful  thing  is  hard  to 
control  or  to  contain.  Here,  in  the  deepest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  term,  is  un-American 
activity  at  its  worst.  Here  is  "political  ac- 
tivity" which  has  blood  in  its  nostrils. 

And,  to  go  from  the  philosophic  to  the 
merely  practical,  this  sort  of  tiling  is  hard- 
ening the  atmosphere  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
hardening  that  atmosphere  not  among  the 
Southerners,  who  will  in  any  case  never  ac- 
cept the  civil  rights  bUl.  but  rather  within 
the   decisive  non-Southern  political   center. 

This  thus  far  uncommitted  non -Southern 
political  center  is  in  no  way  hostile  to  civil 
rights  as  such.  But  it  will  never  allow  Itself 
to  be  arrogantly  pushed  into  approving  leg- 
islation simply  by  expressed  and  Implied 
threats  that  It  "must,"  on  pain  of  seeing 
widespread  civil  disorder  this  summer  £ind 
fall. 

DO  WELL  TO  LISTEN 

All  those  who  truly  wish  to  see  progress  in 
this  field  will  do  well  to  listen,  before  it  is 
altogether  too  late,  to  the  Lausches  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  heed  as  well  the  long  warn- 
ings of  history:  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  simply  cannot  be  intimidated  in  this 
way.  Demonstrations  of  every  kind — now 
even  including  those  not  overtly  lawless — 
are  already  beginning  to  work  in  reverse. 

The  civil  rights  bill  is  now  under  grave 
threat,  but  not  from  those  opponents  who 
are  honorably  opposing  It  but  could  never 
in  the  world  alone  defeat  it.  It  is  under 
that  threat  from  self-styled  supporters  who 
seek  leglslatior-  by  force  and  fear  and  anar- 
chy. 


DEMOCRATIC  DOLLARS  PLAN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
16  there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  an  article  entitled  "Demo 
Dollars  Plan  Hit."  In  the  article,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  Committee  is  proposing  to 
sell  advertising  in  programs  to  accom- 
pany the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City,  which  advertising 
is  going  to  run  in  cost  from  $15,000  for  a 
full  page  to  $10,000  for  a  half  page — 
charges  which  represent  more  than  three 
times  the  amounts  charged  in  the  past 
for  advertising  of  this  nature. 

In  the  article  it  is  pointed  out  that 
some  delicate  legal  questions  are  there- 
fore raised,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  which  pro- 
hibits contributions  by  a  corporation  to 
a  political  party;  and  that  because  of  the 
unusually  heavy  advertismg  charge  pro- 
posed, it  is  likely  that  the  income  from 
the  advertising  and  also  that  from  the 
sale  of  the  programs  will  greatly  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  convention  program  to 
the  party;  that  heretofore  both  parties 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  applying  the 
income  from  such  advertising  to  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  convention;  but 
that  in  this  particular  case  it  appears 
that  the  profits  over  and  above  the  con- 
vention expenses  will  be  great,  and  that 
therefore  those  amounts  could  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  contributions  to  a 
political  party  by  the  purchasers  of  the 
advertising — which  would  come  very 
close  to  amounting  to  violation  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  President,  several  other  aspects  of 
this  matter  merit  attention. 
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In  the  article  It  Is  pointed  out 
many  of  the  firms  being  "hit"  for  the 
ads  do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  or  have  problems  before  the  anti 
trust  or  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.    The    problem    arises    m 
connection  with  a  corporation  which  is 
doing    business    with    the    Goveriiment 
under    a     reimbursement-of-cost  |  type 
contract;   and  the  question  is  whether 
expenditures  of  this  nature  would;  come 
under  the  heading  of  reimbursable  ex- 
penses,   n    that    were   done,    it   teroiUd 
amount  to  requiring  the  taxpayers  lof  the 
United  States  to  reimburse  the  adver- 
tiser for  the  cost  of  the  advertising  in 
the  program,  which  in  turn  woiild  be 
used  to  defray  not  only  the  convention 
expenses,  but  also  other  expense:  i  of  a 
political  party. 

I  seriously  question  whether  tris  re- 
sult would  be  either  desirable  oi  legal 
under  the  system  applicable  to  reim- 
bursable expenses,  in  connectior  with 
our  contracting  procedure. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  tax  counsel  of 
corporations  which  are  proposing  to  pur- 
chase such  advertising  would  be  well 
advised  that  the  Internal  Revenud  Serv- 
ice upon  the  audit  of  their  book*,  may 
not  be  impressed  by  the  mere  fa<it  that 
a  label  "advertising"  is  hung  on  aiiitem 
of  $10,000  or  $15,000.  If  such  adver- 
tising cost  is  greatly  in  excess  Df  the 
normal  advertising  cost,  I  suggest  that 
the  label  "advertising"  will  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  the  real  results  svill  be 
looked  at. 

In  the  tax  law  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  "substance  governs  over  form."  and 
labels  and  frills  mean  nothind.  The 
hard  realities  and  facts  are  whaticount. 
In  this  case  the  hard  reaUties  and  facts 
would  be  that  the  cost  of  this  adver- 
tising would  be  three  or  more  tifmes  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  normal  adv^tising. 
Therefore,  the  excess  probably  could  not 
be  written  off  as  "advertising":  aijd  since 
it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  ijoUtical 
contribution.  Jt  could  not  be  allowable 
at  all  for  tax  purposes.  1 

I  believe  it  unfortunate  that  all  these 
problems  will  arise  in  connection  with 
what  I  fear  is  rather  untimely  and  im- 
prudent planning  by  our  friends  in  Uie 
.  Democratic  National  Committee  |  and  I 
hope  they  wiU  revert  to  the  sam^  prac- 
tice of  both  parties  heretofore;  Jiamely. 
to  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  adver- 
tising, consistent  with,  let  us  ^y.  the 
expected  costs  of  the  convention]  so  that 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  advertising 
■  in  the  programs  of  both  parties  will  not 
be  subjected  to  all  these  legal  and  tax 
fluestions. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Da  ly  News 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News 

Apr.  16.  1964] 

DKLiCATE   Legal   Qtjkstions    in    Co^ntion 

Program — Demo  Dollars  Plan 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

The  Democratic  Party's  grandios^  scheme 

to  raise  several  million  dollars  by  publishing 

an  elaborate  and  expensive  official  program 


for  its  national  convention  in  Atlantic  City 

has  developed  problems.  

The  party  is  not  only  more  than  trlpimg 
the  cost  of  advertising  in  the  program,  but, 
unlike  past  years,  is  keeping  the  program 
revenues  rather  than  turning  them  over  to 
the  host  city. 

The  unprecedented  scope  of  this  conven- 
tion program  project  has—  ^  ^».  _ 
Raised  delicate  legal  questions  of  whether 
the  Democrats  will  violate  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  if  any  of  the  program  profits  go 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee  or  are 
used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  finance  the 
1964  political  campaign; 

Raised  further  questions  of  whether  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  anything  other  than 
direct  convention  expenses  would  bar  cor- 
porations which  buy  advertising  in  the  pro- 
gram from  claiming  the  cost  as  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. 

GASPS  AND  HOWLS 

The  project  already  has  brought  gasps  and 
howls  of  protest  from  some  of  several  hun- 
dred corporations  and  advertising  agencies 
being  asked  to  buy  ads  In  the  program. 

The  prices  run  from  $15,000  for  a  full  page, 
either  in  color  or  black  and  white,  to  $10,000 
for  a  half  page.  These  page  prices  are  three 
to  five  times  higher  than  ever  have  been 
charged  by  either  party  for  convention  pro- 
grams. ^      . 

Many  of  the  firms  being  hit  for  ads  do 
business  with  the  Government  or  have  anti- 
trust or  other  problems  with  Federal  agen- 

Cl65. 

Democratic  National  Conunlttee  officials 
vehemently  denied  today  that  the  program 
project— although  it  is  plowing  new  party 
fund-raising  ground — Involves  any  possible 
conflict  with  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  which 
bars  corporations  from  making  political  con- 
tributions. 

SKJRTO}   ACT 


Both  parties  have  skirted  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  in  the  past  by  devoting  all  profits 
from  the  convention  programs — usuaUy 
about  $200,000  in  recent  years— to  conven- 
tion expenses. 

Democratic  Chairman  John  M.  Bailey  has 
said  the  "revenue  from  advertising  and  sales" 
of  the  program  would  be  used  to  defray  con- 
vention costs. 

But  he  did  not  explain  how  the  hoped-for 
profits  of  several  million  dollars  coxUd  be 
used  for  convention  expenses,  which  have 
never  exceeded  about  $1  million. 

Atlantic  City  and  New  Jersey  groups  have 
pledged  to  put  up  $625,000  in  cash,  plus 
fringe  benefits,  to  finance  the  convention. 
This  year  the  Democrats  aren't  counting  the 
program  profits  as  part  of  this  $625,000  con- 
vention kitty,  although  the  GOP  always  has 
credited  its  program  proceeds  to  the  funds 
raised  by  the  host  city. 

NOT  DECIDED 

Samuel  Brlghtman,  the  Democratic  pub- 
licity chief,  insisted  the  party  has  not  yet 
"crossed  the  bridge"  of  what  it  will  do  with 
any  "surplus"  of  profits  from  the  program. 

"We  might  save  it  for  futiu-e  conventions," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Brlghtman  scoffed  at  widely  published 
reports  that  the  Democrats  expected  to  make 
"several  millions"  on  the  program. 

But  Mr.  Bailey  said  the  party  would  put 
on  sale  "several  hundred  thousand"  copies 
of  the  program  at  $10  each.  Even  200,000 
at  this  price  would  bring  in  $2  mllUon. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 


Hit 


CrVTL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 


of  the  bill  (HJl.  7152)    to  enforce  the 


constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  united  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suites  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  fa- 
cilities and  public  education,  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  federaUy  assisted 
programs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes.  .     .  ,    . 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  when  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  title  VI  of  the  pending  civil  rights 
bUl.  I  said  that  when  I  discussed  the  mat- 
ter again,  this  week,  I  would  continue  my 
discussion  of  that  title. 

Last  week,  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  title  VI  is  the  real  meat  axe  of 
this  entire  and  unprecedented  grab  for 
power  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
should  this  civil  rights  bill  be  written  into 
law.  and  then  enforced — because  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  assume  that  if  it 
gives  power  to  the  Federal  Goveniment. 
the  Federal  Government  then  will  not 
use  i^— it  will  change  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment I  have  known;  it  will  change  the 
kind  of  government  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia have  known;  and  it  will  very 
definitely  change  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  had  its  origin  in  1618.  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  where  the  first  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  history  of  the  Nation 
assembled. 

Sometimes  I  jokingly  say  to  my  New 
England  friends  that  they  started  a  great 
university  a  little  ahead  of  ours,  and  they 
started  public  schools  a  Uttle  ahead  of 
ours,  and  they  educated  the  historians 
who  wrote  the  books  that  are  used  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  this 
country;  so  the  school  children  read  m 
the  history  books  about  "the  Pilgrim 
Fathers" ;  but  those  who  came  to  James- 
town are  called,  in  the  history  books, 
"settlers." 

That  situation  reminds  me  of  an  ex- 
perience of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  to  whom  a 
resident  of  Mississippi  once  said,  "Sena- 
tor I  am  going  to  write  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial' history  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  from  the  southern  viewpoint." 

History  has  been  written  and  taught 
in  our  schools  from  the  northern  view- 
point. But  if  the  bill  is  passed,  violence 
will  be  done  in  every  history  of  the  Na- 
tion that  has  ever  been  written  from  any 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     For  a  question; 

yes.  '        ,^  , 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  not  true  that 
those  of  us  who  have  studied  history— 
and  I  studied  it  in  New  England— have 
always  been  taught  the  great  contribu- 
tions which  the  State  of  Virginia  made 
to  the  founding  of  our  Nation  and  also 
to  the  growth  of  our  Nation?  Is  it  not 
true  that  Virginia  has  produced  more 
Presidents  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  At  one  time  Vir- 
ginia claimed  to  be  the  "mother  of  Presi- 
dents."    But  since  certain  elements  in 
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the  North  and  Midwest  have  taken 
charge  of  the  Democratic  Party,  it  is 
poisonous  to  suggest  that  anyone  in  Vir- 
ginia could  qualify  even  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, much  less  President. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  comment  on 
that  statement? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  the  Senator 
may  comment  on  it  as  fully  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  One  of  the  great 
tragedies  in  our  Nation  is  that  the  civil 
rights  issue  has  prevented  many  of  the 
most  able  men  in  our  Nation  from  mak- 
ing their  fuU  contribution  on  a  national 
basis.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  men  from  the 
southern  part  of  our  Nation  have  been 
looked  upon  only  as  sectional  leaders. 
I  predict  that  when  the  civil  rights  issue 
is  finally  out  of  the  way,  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  will 
again  make  full  their  contributions  to 
this  country  by  sending  their  leading  men 
not  only  to  the  Senate  but  also  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  has  made  a  very 
kindly  suggestion,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  a  hope  which  is  justified  by 
the  facts.  The  bill  would  intensify  the 
division  between  those  who  believe  in 
American  constitutional  liberty,  the  10th 
amendment,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
the  principles  that  that  government  is 
the  best  which  does  the  least  where  it 
does  not  have  to  act  and  that  believes  in 
the  reservation  of  his  rights  by  the  in- 
dividual without  having  some  bureau- 
crat telling  him  about  everything  that 
he  can  do  and  those  who  would  deny  the 
right  to  a  man  to  refuse  to  sell  when 
he  does  not  want  to  sell,  and  would  tell 
a  man  with  whom  he  must  associate 
who  does  not  wish  to  associate  with 
him.  The  bill  would  create  friction  in 
areas  in  which  no  friction  previously 
has  existed.  In  my  opinion  the  passage 
of  the  bill  would  do  irreparable  harm 
to  the  future  unity  both  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  present  relations  that  we  in 
the  South  have  traditionally  enjoyed 
with  the  nonwhite  element  of  our  area. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment that,  after  the  bill  is  passed  there 
will  still  be  problems,  as  there  are  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation  today.  It  would  be 
unrealistic  for  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  relations  of  one  human  being  with 
another  to  feel  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  would  end  all  the  problems  which 
the  country  faces.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
there  must  be  a  base  of  law.  We  in  the 
Congress  must  catch  up  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
courts.  However,  I  do  believe  that  there 
will  be  many  problems  which  will  face 
us,  North  and  South,  once  the  bill  be- 
comes law.  It  would  be  imrealistic  to 
deny  that.  It  will  require  the  efforts  of 
men  such  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  men  in  the  Northern 
States  to  try  to  solve  the  problems.  But 
those  problems  can  be  met.  They  must 
be  worked  out,  and  will  be  worked  out. 

I  could  not  let  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  pass  without 
speaking  about  the  contributions  of 
southerners  to  history,  because  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  southerners 
have  made  great  contributions  to  his- 
tory.   As  I  recall  from  my  study  of  his- 


tory in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
State  of  Virginia  was  always  accorded  its 
rightful  place  in  the  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  recall  that 
when  I  was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Byrd, 
the  Connecticut  Foot  Guards  came  down 
to  affiliate  with  the  Richmond  Blues.  The 
Foot  Guards  had  beautiful  uniforms;  so 
did  the  Richmond  Blues.  The  State  of 
Connecticut  had  a  great  record  in  the 
Revolutionary  War;  so  did  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  Connecticut  Foot  Guards  would 
come  down  to  Virginia  in  the  summer- 
time, and  under  the  big  oaks  and  the 
genial  influence  of  what  sometimes  is 
called  "branch  water  with  some  of  the 
elixir  of  Ufe"  they  would  really  affiliate 
in  a  most  delightful  way. 

I  maintain  that  the  bill  would  drive 
a  wedge  between  such  wonderful  rela- 
tions as  those  which  have  existed. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  feel  that 
I  am  prejudiced  against  the  North.  My 
oldest  son  graduated  from  Dartmouth; 
my  youngest  son  graduated  from  Yale. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  send 
either  one  of  them  back  again,  but  they 
went  to  New  England  for  their  education. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  consider 
sending  his  grandchildren  to  Yale,  which 
is  a  great  university. 

As  one  who  was  Governor  of  his  State 
for  6  years  and  a  sort  of  captain  of  the 
Governor's  Foot  Guards,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  occasion  of  which  the  Senator 
has  spoken  was  a  part  of  a  great  tradi- 
tion. There  was  always  a  great  question 
in  everyone's  mind  which  was  the  most 
distinguished  body,  the  Richmond  Blues 
or  the  Governor's  Foot  Guards  from 
Connecticut.  Of  course,  we  somehow  felt 
that  the  uniforms  of  the  Foot  Guards 
were  more  colorful  and  traditional  than 
were  those  of  the  Richmond  Blues.  But 
if  there  was  any  group  that  traditionally 
could  come  up  to  the  Connecticut  Foot 
Guards,  it  was  the  Richmond  Blues. 
There  was  always  a  great  feeling  of 
comradeship  between  those  two  ancient 
and  traditional  organizations.  I  believe 
that  the  tradition  will  continue. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished senior  and  junior  Senators  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Robertson]. 
Both  Senators  have  made  great  contri- 
butions and  will  continue  to  make  great 
contributions  to  our  Nation.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  may  disagree  with  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  in  relation  to  the 
civil  rights  bill,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
disagree  in  our  respect  for  one  another. 
I  still  maintain  that  when  the  bill  is 
passed,  and  as  the  country  lives  with  the 
bill,  as  it  will,  the  day  will  come  when 
distinguished  Senators  and  Governors 
from  the  southern  part  of  our  Nation 
will  become  fully  a  part  of  a  national 
Democratic  Party,  and  will  be  accorded 
high  places  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  coun- 
try is  that  civil  rights  as  an  issue  has 
made  it  impossible  for  the  South  to  play 
its  rightful  role  in  the  leadership  of  our 
Nation. 


Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  two-party  system  continue,  but 
the  Senator  knows  the  vote  which  has 
been  cast  in  the  Old  Dominion  for  the 
past  three  successive  presidential  terms. 
The  State  of  Virginia,  known  as  the 
Mother  of  Presidents,  and  a  democratic 
State,  has  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  the  last  three  successive  terms. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  reference  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut made  to  the  Richmond  Blues  when 
he  compared  them  with  the  Foot  Guards, 
because  it  reminded  me  of  an  incident 
when  I  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Lexington. 
It  was  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days.  A 
train  from  the  branch  line  of  the  C.  &  O. 
backed  into  Lexington.  It  did  not  come 
in  directly. 

The  students  came  in  with  their 
trunks  for  they  had  to  remain  there  for 
the  entire  session.  They  could  not  get 
out.  An  Irishman  handled  the  baggage, 
and  he  had  a  pretty  blue-eyed  daughter. 
One  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  boys 
took  her  to  a  dance.  The  next  morning 
she  said,  "Papa,  Papa,  I  heard  one  of 
those  Washington  and  Lee  boys  say  that 
we  were  second  class." 

Her  father  replied.  "Daughter,  in  this 
distinguished  town  you  are  doing  very 
well  to  be  second  class." 

To  be  compared  second  to  the  Connect- 
icut Foot  Guards,  the  Richmond  Blues 
should  feel  quite  honored.  They  have  a 
beautiful  uniform  and  a  beautiful  tradi- 
tion. But  I  shall  come  to  the  point  that 
I  intended  to  make 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  While  I  am  aware  of 
what  happened  in  Virginia  in  the  last 
three  national  elections,  I  believe  Vir- 
ginia will  find  its  way  back  home  to  the 
Democratic  Party  in  1964.  I  predict 
most  confidently  that  Virginia  will  cast 
its  electoral  votes  in  1964  for  the  incum- 
bent, Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  and  that 
Virginia  again  will  come  home  to  the 
Democratic  columns  in  1964. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  With  all  due 
deference,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
must  frankly  say  that  if  Virginia  finds  its 
way  back  into  the  Democratic  columns 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1964.  it  will 
be  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  the 
civil  rights  bill,  because  the  bill  does 
violence  to  our  fundamental  concept  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  be. 
I  was  about  to  say  it  does  violence  to  what 
we  started  in  Jamestown  in  1618,  an  area 
I  am  well  acquainted  with,  and  one  for 
which  I  have  great  fondness  and  alle- 
giance. With  all  due  deference,  while 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  came  over  in  1620. 
Governor  Yardley  came  to  Jamestown 
with  100  troops  to  protect  a  weak  colony 
in  1619.  His  surgeon  was  a  graduate  of 
Oxford,  whose  name  weis  Dr.  John  Wood- 
son. Dr.  John  Woodson  was  my  father's 
grandfather,  12  generations  removed. 
The  Indians  massacred  him  in  1622,  but 
two  of  the  children  hid  in  a  potato  bin 
and  escaped.  I  thought  I  would  give 
just  a  Uttle  bit  of  history. 

The  pending  bill  does  violence  to  that 
concept  of  government. 
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During  the  rollcaU.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  told  me  that  during  the  week- 
end he  took  one  of  the  most  delightful 
trips  he  ever  had. 

He  left  here  and  went  to  Annipolis. 
He  crossed  the  beautiful  bridge  over  the 
Severn  River,   and   went   to   Salisbury, 
which  is  famous  for  its  wonderful  sea- 
food and  for  the  strawberries  that  will 
soon  be  ripe.     Then  he  went  dov  n  the 
Eastern    Shore    and    into    the    Eastern 
Shore    of    Virginia.    He    stopped    at    a 
motel  known  as  the  Whispering  Pines. 
Then  he  went  to  Cape  Charles  a^d  en 
tared  a  marvel  of  engineering,  t 
Gently  dedicated  turmel  and  bridge 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.    It  was  like 
ing  a  highway  out  on  the  ocean, 
been  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  wh;n  the 
waves  were  higher  than  from  this  floor 
to  the  Press  Gallery.    The  water  :an  be 
very  turbulent  when  the  sea  comes  in 
from  one  side  and  the  James,  Yoik.  and 
Rappahannock  Rivers   from   the   other 
side     The  Senator  from  Louisiai  a  told 
me   he  went   from  there   to  Yorstown. 
Think  of   it— that   is   the   place   where 
George  Washington  led   us  to  >  ictory. 
George  Washington  was  one  of  th ;  great 
founders  of  our  Government.    We  would 
not  have  had  a  constitution  but  |Eor  his 
influence.    Close    by    was    Jamdstown. 
Then  he  came  aicross  the  York  River, 
over  another  bridge,  and  he  came  up 
through  the  tidewater  area  to  the  Dahl- 
gren  Bridge  and  back  to  Washington. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was jisiting 
an  area  where  the  dogwoods  and  Judas 
trees  were  in  bloom.     He  was  visiting  an 
area  where  the  people  have  knowi  peace 
and    contentment.     As    Patrick  I  Henry 
said  after  the  end  of  the  Revolu  iionary 
War: 

The  white  wings  of  peace  have  been  spread 
over  our  fair  land,  and  contentmjnt  lies 
down  at  every  door. 

It  is  an  area  where  the  majc  rity  of 
nonwhites  live  in  Virginia.  We  have 
lived  with  them  in  peace  and  harmony. 
This  bill  would  stir  up  strife  wliere  no 
strife  has  existed  before.  This  bitwould 
do  violence  to  a  form  of  gov^runent 
which  they  helped  to  form,  and  under 
which  they  have  known  whatever  pros- 
perity they  have  had.  Of  couise,  the 
Civil  War  set  them  back  50  yjars  or 
more.    But  it  is  a  historic  area. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  '^'ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  am  yielding  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.    I 
Mr  SCOTT.    Would  the  Senatbr  mind 
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if  I  interrupted  the  tour  of  Virg 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  appreciate 
the  Senator  is  taking  me  on. 
like  to  continue  it.    I  think  the  area  is 
historic.    No  one  who  visits  Virg  nia  can 
help  but  be  impressed  by  its  history  and 
the  beauty  of  its  countryside. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct 
when  he  says  things  will  not  be  t  :ie  same 
as  they  were  in  1618.  This  country  has 
advanced  greatly  since  then.  Thjis  coun- 
try will  not  be  the  same  as  it  wis  in  the 
1780's,  at  the  time  our  Constitu  ion  was 
adopted.  There  was  slavery  in  tl:  is  coun- 
try then.  100  years  ago,  when  he  14th 
amendment  was  adopted,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  changed.    Now  we  are  |in  a  sit- 


uation in  which  we  are  trying  to  bring 
this  country  up  to  where  it  should  have 
been  100  years  ago  with  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment,  and  we  are  trying 
to  have  the  Congress  buttress  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  it  was 
amended,  and  translate  into  reality  the 
principles  of  nondiscrimination  in  the 
14th  amendment. 

So  I  recognize  that  great  changes  have 
taken   place   in   America.     I   recognize 
that  great  changes  will  take  place  in 
America.    I  recognize  that  there  is  tur- 
moil    There  is  as  much  turmoil  in  the 
North  as  there  is  in  the  South.    I  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  it.    We  have  great 
problems:  and  it  will  require  the  energy, 
the  efforts,  the  brains,  the  understand- 
ing, the  compassion,  and  the  good  will  of 
men  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
of  men  from  the  North  as  well  as  from 
the  South,  to  solve  the  problems  which 
the  Nation  faces.    Anyone  who  believes 
that  those  problems  wiU  disappear  with 
the  passage  of  the  bill  is  not  being  real- 
istic or  fair  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Mr    ROBERTSON.    No  one   realizes 
more  acutely  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place     I  took  office  as  a  State  senator 
in  January  1916,  48  years  ago.    Durmg 
the  intervening  time  this  country  has 
fought  and  won  two  World  Wars.    We 
fought  another  one  in  Korea,  which  the 
late  General  MacArthur  said  we  should 
have  won.    During  that  time  I  have  seen 
the  changes  from  the  time  when  there 
was  a  $1  billion  Congress.    Even  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1932, 
the    total    expenditures    were    only    $4 
billion. 

During  that  time  I  have  seen  the  Su- 
preme Court  construe  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  as  an 
vmlimited  grant  of  power  to  destroy  any 
State  law  it  pleased.  During  that  time 
I  have  seen  the  Congress  construe  the 
general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  authorize  any  project  it  saw  fit. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  $4  billion 
covered  everything.    What  is  the  present 
situation?    It  requires  $549  milhon  mere- 
ly to  take  the  money  out  of  our  pockets 
and  bring  it  here.    Then  we  pay  bureau- 
crats in   the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government^and  this  does  not  include 
the  Army  or  the  judiciary  or  the  Con- 
gress—$15,346  million  in  total  annual 
salaries   to  administer   the   tax   money 
that  now  amounts  to  about  $100  billion. 
What  are  the  bureaucrats  going  to 
do  under  the  terms  of  this  bill?    They 
are  going  to  say,  concerning  billions  of 
dollars,  "You  do  not  realize  that  it  is  our 
money."    They  take  it  from  the  taxpay- 
ers    We  are  paying  them  over  $15  bil- 
lion in  salaries.    If  we  get  back  80  or 
85  percent  of  the  tax  money  we  paid 
them,  we  are  lucky.     They  are  acting 
now  as  if  it  were  their  money,  and  they 
should  have  the  privilege  of  saying  to 
the   taxpayers   of   this   Nation,   in  the 
words  of  Job,  a  famous  Arab  sheik  of  the 
city  of  Uz: 

The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  add  another  new 
spending  scheme  which  would  become  a 
bureaucrat's  dream.    An  expenditure  of 


$1  billion  a  year  is  proposed  under  a  bill 
named  the  antipoverty  bill,  which  will 
be  subject  to  title  VI ;  but  over  and  above 
that,  there  is  no  formula  for  equal  dis- 
tribution, such  as  there  is  in  connection 
with  the  highway  fund  which,  inciden- 
tally, is  over  $3  billion.  There  is  no 
formula  such  as  exists  in  connection 
with  price  supports — incidentally,  over 
$3  billion— but  the  bureaucrats  will  have 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  distribute  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion  as  to  where 
the  need  is  most  acute.  A  billion  dollars 
a  year  is  proposed  to  be  added,  and  we 
are  paying  them  more  than  $15  billion 
a  year  to  distribute  our  own  money. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  settle  for  an  equal  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States  under 
every  spending  formula  in  all  our  Fed- 
eral aid  programs. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  feel  like  old 
Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina 
when  the  Barbary  pirates  were  sinking 
our  ships.  The  Barbary  pirates  said, 
"If  you  will  pay  us  so  much  tribute,  we 
will  stop  sinking  your  ships." 

And  Pinckney  said: 

Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute. 

I  will  not  settle  for  one  iota  of  anything 
less  than  private  enterprise  within  the 
framework   of   American   constitutional 

liberty. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Basically,  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
complains  about  is  what  should  be  com- 
plained about  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  if  tribute  is  being  paid  on 
that  basis — and  I  do  not  agree  that  it 

is it  is  tribute  being  paid  by  the  States 

which  contribute  so  much  more  than 
they  receive.  There  is  not  a  formula  of 
government  expenditure  which  does  not 
involve  an  unequal  basis;  and  the  in- 
equality—if there  is  an  inequality- 
works  to  the  benefit  of  the  States  in  the 
South. 

I  do  not  complain  about  unequal  for- 
mulas, because  basically  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  by  having  these  formulas 
is  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  coordina- 
tion, a  dependence  of  one  upon  another 
Even  though  I  come  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  which  has  probably  the 
lowest  ratio  in  every  formula  of  expen- 
ditures and  receipts.  I  believe  such  for- 
mulas are  necessary. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  great  changes  have  taken'  place  m 
America  since  1916,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  was  a  member  of  the 
State  senate.  Today,  we  are  a  Nation 
of  191  million  people,  and  191  million 
people  with  a ,  multiplicity  of  problems 
have  greater  needs. 

It  is  important  for  us  today,  36  years 
away  from  the  21st  century,  to  begin  to 
think  and  try  to  understand  some  of 
the  problems  our  Nation  will  face  in  the 
21st  century,  instead  of  looking  back 
nostalgically  to  the  16th.  17th,  or  18th 
centuries.    Those     were     great     days. 
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Those  were  great  days  when  this  Nation 
was  growing  up,  but  today  we  have  new 
problems,  and  we  must  face  them.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  the  problems  is  civil 
rights,  which  this  Nation  must  face  and 
will  have  to  try  to  solve  and  live  with. 
There  will  be  other  great  problems  with 
which  it  must  deal. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  that  there 
are  new  problems.  I  have  previously 
stated,  in  discussing  the  bill,  that  inter- 
state commerce  is  today  a  quite  differ- 
ent problem  from  what  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Today,  we 
have  railroads,  we  have  airplanes,  we 
have  radio,  and  television.  All  these 
things  are  changing  our  way  of  life,  but 
human  nature  does  not  change.  Truth 
is  eternal.  The  great  book,  the  Bible, 
was  certainly  written  more  than  2,000 
years  ago — how  long  before  that,  we  do 
not  know,  but  the  Bible  is  just  as  true 
today — with  all  the  great  wealth  and  the 
great  inventions  in  the  world,  and  the 
ability  to  destroy  ourselves  and  all  the 
rest  of  civilization  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons— as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
when  God  gave  him  the  first  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

Today,  there  are  many  people  who 
believe  the  Ten  Commandments  do  not 
apply  any  longer. 

I  remember  well,  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man member  of  the  State  senate,  and 
a  bill  was  under  consideration  for  wom- 
an suffrage,  and  one  Senator  stated: 

Paul  sayeth,  "Wives  obey  your  husbands." 

A  suffragette  replied : 
Damn  old  Paul. 

But  that  was  Paul's  idea  of  a  happy 
family. 

This  bill  does  violence  to  a  concept 
of  government.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental objection  to  it.  There  is  no  dele- 
gated authority  to  tell  a  man  whom  he 
can  employ.  It  will  start  at  businesses 
employing  100  workers,  go  down  to  50. 
and  then  to  25.  and  then  it  will  soon 
be  down  to  2  or  more  in  the  end.  The 
Government  will  tell  the  employer  whom 
he  can  employ,  whom  he  must  promote, 
with  whom  he  must  associate.  The 
Government  will  not  give  him  a  jury 
trial.  The  Government  will  say  "This 
is  a  criminal  contempt  case."  but  I  shall 
point  out  later — I  cannot  do  it  today — 
that  the  decisions  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  last  week  do  not  apply  at 
all. 

They  all  involve  violations  committed 
in  the  presence  of  a  judge.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  Federal  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Constitution  author- 
izes Congress,  to  create  lower  courts. 
Thus  we  have  created  the  district  courts 
and  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal.  But 
under  what  authority  do  they  operate? 
They  operate  under  the  Constitution, 
from  time  immemorial.  In  the  colonial 
days,  when  the  king  was  in  power — and 
our  Government  is  now  the  king — any 
criminal  contempt  case  was  a  crime.  The 
f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  provided  that 
in  all  crimes  a  defendant  was  entitled  to 
a  jury  trial.  When  we  reach  that  ques- 
tion again.  I  shall  bring  up  my  amend- 
ment relating  to  jury  trials.  I  shall  cite 
to  the  Senate  some  cases  to  prove  that 


the  Federal  courts  should  be  bound  by 
the  Constitution,  and  that  a  prosecution 
under  title  Vn  without  a  trial  by  jury  is 
unconstitutional.  The  same  is  true  of 
title  VI.  Some  fast  footwork  was  per- 
formed in  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 

Francis  Bacon  wrote  some  wonderful 
essays.    He  said: 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conrerence  a 
ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man. 

There  are  lawyers  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  who  use  writing  to  obscure 
what  they  mean.  There  are  good  law- 
yers in  the  Senate.  They  will  never 
know  what  is  in  the  bill  until  the  bureau- 
crats have  issued  their  regulations:  and 
there  have  been  many  Federal  court  deci- 
sions which  will  have  interpreted  the 
decrees  thereon. 

Take  title  VI.  The  first  provision  was 
that  the  President  should  lay  down  the 
rule  under  which  funds  could  be  with- 
held. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  placed  in  the  Record  more 
than  2  pages  of  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. Each  of  the  departments  writes 
its  own  ticket.  The  programs  will  be 
approved  by  the  President.  That  is  only 
a  formality.  I  invite  attention  to  page 
8359  of  the  Record  of  April  18.  1964. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  please  turn  to  page  8359, 
then  to  the  next  page,  and  then  to  the 
following  page  of  Saturday's  Congres- 
sional Record? 

Every  little  bureaucrat  can  say,  "This 
is  my  rule  on  discrimination." 

It  is  said  that  the  President  must  ap- 
prove the  rules  and  regulations.  How 
could  anyone  analyze  all  the  cases?  It 
is  said,  "If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
appeal  to  the  Federal  court."  On  what 
basis?  If  there  is -any  evidence  at  all, 
they  lose.  That  is  why  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  correct  that  situation, 
providing  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  prove  its  case  by  a  preponderance 
of  evidence.  That  is  only  fair.  It  does 
not  provide  that  the  Government  must 
prove  its  case  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
as  in  a  criminal  case.  This  would  be 
a  civil  case,  and  the  Government  would 
be  required  to  prove  its  case  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  That  is 
what  I  provide  in  my  amendment. 

I  had  another  amendment.  These 
funds  are  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  the  bill  would  deny  such 
funds  on  the  charge  of  one  man. 
They  might  be  funds  that  would  go  to 
a  State,  a  city,  a  group,  or  an  individual. 

There  are  page  after  page  of  agencies 
which  might  be  affected.  Everyone  in 
the  United  States  would  be  affected. 
Even  social  security  would  be  affected. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  provides 
that  if  a  person  is  aggrieved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  bureaucrat,  who  holds  that  a 
person  is  not  entitled  to  have  the  funds 
paid  to  him  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
another  law,  the  aggrieved  person  can 
go  into  court  and  file  a  civil  action,  or 
he  can  go  into  court  and  ask  for  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  the  Government's 
enforcement  of  an  improper  order. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  a  question. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Virginia  in  which  of  the 
programs  listed  on  pages  8359,  8360,  and 
8361  of  the  Congressional  Record  he 
would  advocate  that  discrimination  be 
allowed? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  advocate 
that  discrimination  be  allowed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Or  that  it  be  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  A  Negro  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  could  say,  "I  have  been 
denied  a  job  to  which  I  am  entitled." 
On  that  basis  a  bureaucrat  in  Washing- 
ton could  deny  funds  to  the  State.  The 
bill  makes  no  provision  for  a  situation 
which  might  involve  a  contract  that  had 
been  half  fulfilled.  It  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  a  subcontractor  or  a  sub-sub- 
contractor. It  would  be  possible  to  deny 
funds  to  a  State  in  a  situation  of  that 
kind,  and  the  State  would  have  to  pay 
damage  awards  to  subcontractors. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  not  true 
under  title  VI.  Title  VI.  has  been  so 
drawn  and  so  devised  as  to  provide  uni- 
formity of  rules  and  regulations;  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  must  be  spe- 
cifically approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Safeguards  are  pro- 
vided in  such  a  way  that  the  cutting 
off  of  funds  is  the  last  step,  not  the  first 
step,  in  the  entire  process.  The  way 
the  provision  was  originally  drawn 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  should  first 
let  the  Record  show  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing. We  are  discussing  section  601, 
which  reads: 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  Incon- 
sistent provision  of  any  other  law,  no  per- 
son in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  Senator  has  noticed  that  2^2 
pages  of  such  laws  are  involved.  Tliere 
is  $3  billion  of  highway  money,  $3  billion 
of  price  support  money;  then  there  is 
social  security  money.  The  bill  pro- 
vides : 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

All  that  is  covered. 

Section  602  provides: 

Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  insurance  or  guar- 
anty, shall  take  action  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity. 

There  are  2V2  pages  of  such  activities. 
The  section  reads : 

Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  general  ap- 
plicability, and  shall  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  Is  taken.  No 
Buch  rule,  regulation  or  order  shall  become 
effective  uiUess  and  untU  approved  by  the 
President. 

What  was  the  fast  footwork  there? 
First,  the  President  was  to  issue  the  gen- 
eral rules.    That  provision  was  taken 
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out.  and  now  every  little  bureaucrai;  can 


sub- 
that 

could 
Pro- 


issue  his  own  rules,  which  he  will 
mit  to  the  President,  in  the  hope 
the  President  will  approve  them. 

What  relief  is  there?  A  person 
proceed  under  the  Administrative 
cedure  Act  to  try  to  prove  that  theac- 
tion  was  arbitrary  or  capricious.  That 
is  certainly  foreign  to  everything  that 
was  started  in  1618  in  Jamestowi^  and 
moved  up  into  Connecticut. 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.     When  the  Se  nator 
refers  to  social  security.  I  reminc 
that  social  security  is  no  way  coveijed  by 
the  bill.  ,     ^^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  wh^t  the 
Senator  says.     One  of  the  best 
security  lawyers  in  the  counti-y  ha  s  told 
me  that  social  security  is  covered  l|>y  the 

bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     The  bill  has 
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to  do 


with  Federal  assistance.  Social  se  curity 
Is  a  direct-payment  program.  I '  ^^  a 
direct  payment  received  by  the  individ- 
ual. The  individual  who  receives  a  di- 
rect payment  has  a  right.  It  has  nbthing 
to  do  with  Federal  assistance.  It  lis  not 
Federal  assistance  to  an  individuil,  but 
a  direct  payment.  Direct  paymeiits  are 
not  covered  in  any  way  by  title  VI.  I 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  hope  the  Stnator 
will  remain  in  the  Chamber  until  ]  reach 
that  part  of  my  speech  which  dea  s  with 
social  security.  Social  security  is  cov- 
ered. One  man  who  said  he  hai  read 
the  bill  said  there  was  nothing  in  1  he  bill 
which  would  deny  a  jury  trial,  ard  that 
it  did  not  cover  social  security ;  ali  ;o  that 
there  was  notliing  in  the  bill  thit  was 
not  constitutional.  He  said  he  had  read 
the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frori  Con- 
necticut, former  Governor,  and  gr<!at  leg- 
islator that  he  is,  believes  that  social  se- 
curity is  not  covered:  he  says  that  it  is 
not  covered.  I  will  quote  from  wl  lat  one 
of  the  best  social  security  lawyerj  in  the 
country  has  said.  He  claims  thit  it  is 
covered.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why,  but 
I  cannot  answer  all  his  questions  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  shall  remair  in  the 
Chamber  until  about  1  o'clock,  because 
I  have  an  important  engagement  Xi  keep. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  reach  that  part 
of  his  speech  by  1  o'clock.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  social  security  is  not  covered. 
I  had  a  httle  to  do  with  social  security. 
I  had  something  to  do  with  the  drafting 
of  title  VI.  In  my  opinion  the  Original 
provisions  in  title  VI  was  defective  and 
wrong. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     As  I  und  srstand, 
as  originally   submitted,   the   tijle  pro 
vided  that  the  funds  might  be 
Was  the  Senator  the  one  who  < 
that  wording  to  provide  that  th^  money 
shall  be  denied? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  important  factor 
was  the  cutoff.  That  was  the  l^ig  club. 
I  thought  the  cutoff  should  be 
thing,  not  the  first.  The  whole 
is  to  eliminate  discrimination,  n<  it  to  use 
punishment.  The  cutting  off  i>f  funds 
should  be  the  last  act,  not  the  fi  rst. 


tie  VI  provides  for  the  taking  of  neces- 


sary steps  before  the  funds  are 
There  is  the  question  of  notice,  £.nd  con 
ferences.  as  well  as  working  mth  the 


the  last 
purpose 


Ti 


cut  off 


agencies  to  see  if  the  discrimination  can 
be  ended. 

I  remember  that  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lems that  I  was  faced  with  when  I  be- 
came Secretary  was  the  problem  con- 
nected with  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Louisiana  had  enacted  a  law  which  was 
discriminatory  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  welfare  payments.  The  previous 
Secretary  had  held  that  Louisiana  was 
in  noncompUance.  and  therefore  the 
funds  were  to  be  cut  off. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, its  attorney  general,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Louisiana 
came  to  see  me.  as  Secretary,  and  point- 
ed out  to  me  that  a  problem  existed  in 
that  situation  which  should  be  remedie(^ 
They  said  it  would  be  unfair  to  cut  off 
the  funds  of  so  many  innocent  people 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  As  I  remem- 
ber, about  80,000  people  were  involved. 
I  held  a  conference  with  the  attorney 
general  of  Louisiana  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  tried  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  so  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  penalize  anyone  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  was  not 
then  in  session.  Therefore,  we  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  stay  the  penalty 
until  the  Louisiana  Legislature  could 
meet  and  remedy  the  defect  in  the  law. 
The  Louisiana  Legislature  met  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  eliminated  the  defect. 
Consequently,  it  was  not  necessary  to  cut 
off  funds  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

It  was  my  thought  that  we  would  have 
many  complicated  problems  in  this  en- 
tire civil  rights  field.  I  admit  that  there 
will  be  problems.  I  would  not  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  that  by 
the  passaee  of  the  biU  we  can  solve  every 
problem  in  this  field.  It  was  my  feeling 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
act  by  using  a  big  club  in  the  case  of 
every  discrimination  or  every  defect,  and 
cut  off  all  funds.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  if  it  were  necessary  to  cut  off  funds, 
that  would  be  the  last  resort,  not  the 
first. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  warmly  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
think  he  was  most  fair  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  But  I  wish  to  ask  him,  in  all 
fairness,  this  question:  Does  he  claim  to 
assure  us  that  at  the  head  of  all  these 
agencies,  handling  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers  money,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  cut  off  funds— and  we  know 
there  would  be  a  fair  hearing  in  any 
court  of  justice— we  can  always  be  cer- 
tain that  those  who  will  administer  the 
act  will  be  as  fair,  as  able,  and  as  kind- 
hearted  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
was  when  he  served  as  a  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Federal  Government  has  such  power. 
If  I  had  made  a  decision  to  cut  off  funds 
from  Louisiana.  Louisiana  would  not.  un- 
der present  law.  have  had  a  right  of 
appeal.  I  felt — and  so  suggested  to  the 
Attorney  General— that  title  VI  should 
be  amended  to  provide  for  judicial  re- 
view. So  today,  in  title  VI.  if  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  to  cut 
off  funds  from  any  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or   a   State,   that   subdivision   or   State 


could  ask  for  and  obtain  judicial  review. 
Under  the  present  law,  with  many  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
Federal  agency  can  cut  off  funds,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  judicial  review. 
So  we  believe  we  are  providing  an  extra 
right — an  extra  protection  to  those  who 
receive  Federal  funds.  We  believe  it 
should  be  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  capriciousness.  I  do  not 
believe  there  should  be  an  arbitrary  right 
to  cut  off  funds.  Under  this  biU,  any 
aggrieved  State  or  agency  could  come  in 
and  ask  for  judicial  review;  and  they 
should  have  judicial  review. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  answer  is  that 
the  most  popular  President  we  have  ever 
had  in  modern  times  was  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  popularity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  his  dedication  to  the  wel- 
fare of  what  might  be  called  the  under- 
privileged, including  nonwhltes.  who 
claim  they  are  being  discriminated 
against  all  over  the  Nation. 

President  Kennedy  said  he  doubted 
whether  he  had  the  power  to  cut  off  Fed- 
eral funds  in  a  suit;  and  that  in  any 
event,  no  President  should  have  any  such 
power.  If  the  President  clearly  had  that 
power,  he  would  not  find  it  in  title  VI 
of  the  bill.  Why  do  the  proponents  pro- 
vide for  power  they  already  have? 

Mr.   RIBICOFF.     President   Kennedy 
did  not  want  the  absolute  power  to  cut 
off  all  funds  without  regard  to  their  pur- 
pose.    I   recall   a  statement  President 
Kennedy  made  at  a  news  conference  in 
answer  to  a  certain  question.    The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  had  made  a  report 
in  which  it  said  that  because  of  some 
discrimination,  the  Federal  Government 
should  cut  off  all  funds  from  the  State 
that  was  responsible  for  the  discrimina- 
tion    President  Kennedy  at  that  time 
made  the  statement  that  he  did  not  want 
the  absolute  general  power  to  cut  off  all 
funds:  and  I  agreed  with  the  President 
The  President  then  went  on  to  say  that 
what  he  wanted,  and  what  he  should 
have,  was  the  right  to  cut  off  funds  in 
a   particular   instance   in   a   particular 
program.     I  shall  read  what  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

I  do  not  think  we  should  extend  Federal 
programs  in  a  way  which  encourages  or  really 
permits  discrimination. 

That  is  very  clear.  But  what  was  sug- 
gested was  something  else,  and  that  was  tiie 
general,  wholesale  cutoff  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures, regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  being  spent,  and  as  disciplinary 
action  for  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  think 
that  is  another  question;  and  I  could  not 
accept  that  view. 

I  completely  agree  with  President 
Kennedy.  Title  VI  has  been  so  drafted 
as  to  make  certain  that  no  one  wiU  have 
the  power  to  cut  off  all  funds.  The 
authority  to  cut  off  funds  is  selective 
against  agencies  and  against  subdivi- 
sions. It  is  not  a  wholesale  club.  Tms 
is  right  and  proper,  because  I  still  be- 
Ueve  that  the  objective  of  the  bUl  must 
be  to  end  discrimination,  not  to  punish. 
We  must  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  assure  compliance  and  make  certain 
that  there  will  not  be  discrimination,  in- 
stead of  continuing  discrimination. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  still  insist  that 
if  the  Federal  Government  has  all  the 
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power  it  needs  or  wants  with  reference 
to  the  withholding  of  aid,  such  a  pro- 
vision should  not  have  been  included  in 
the  bill.  I  still  insist  that  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said  that  withhold- 
ing funds  from  an  entire  State  would  be 
wrong.  He  doubted  whether  he  had 
such  power.  He  did  not  think  any 
President  should  have  it. 

So  far  as  discrimination  in  Federal 
activities  is  concerned,  the  statistics  dis- 
prove the  charge  of  discrimination. 
Ten  and  one-half  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  nonwhite,  but  14  percent  of  Fed- 
eral ofiQcials  are  nonwhite.  They  have 
been  given  preference.  Why?  Because 
of  political  pressure.  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  that  pressure  will  be  intensified 
world  without  end,  because  the  easiest 
way  to  sidestep  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion that  could  ruin  one's  business  and 
ruin  one  financially  would  be  to  accept 
a  nonwhite:  because  if  the  employer  did 
not  do  so,  the  person  could  say,  "I  am 
going  to  the  Attorney  General  and  com- 
plain." What  does  title  HI  provide?  It 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
say,  "Start  a  suit."  Once  you  start  it, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  be  there  with  all 
the  Federal  Government  behind  me." 

That  is  the  title  in.  which  was  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  only  a  few  years 
ago — in  1957.  Yet  it  is  in  the  present 
bill. 

The  title  VI  that  is  before  the  Senate 
is  stronger  than  the  one  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  to  Congress.  He  said,  "You 
may  do  it."  The  bill  now  before  us  pro- 
vides, "You  shall  do  it." 

President  Kennedy  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  issue  the  order.  The  bill 
provides  that  every  department  or 
bureaucrat  that  handles  the  situation 
may  issue  order.  But  the  action  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  President: 
and  that  is  a  mere  formality. 

Mr.  Eastland,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  last  Saturday  said  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Title  VI  is  styled,  "nondiscrimination  In 
federally-assisted  programs."  Mr.  President. 
I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  this 
is  the  most  dangerous  grant  of  power  from 
the  legislative  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  that  was  ever  proposed  in  the 
long  history  of  this  Government.  This 
character  of  grant  would  have  been  danger- 
ous even  when  we  did  not  have  the  multi- 
tude of  Federal  programs  and  grants  and  aid 
to  States  and  communities.  Now.  with  a 
budget  of  almost  $100  billion  a  year,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  reach  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  the  intimate  life  of  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  No  title  of  this  pro- 
posed act  should  receive  any  more  careful 
scrutiny. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government 
amounted  to  only  $1  billion.  I  remem- 
ber that  time. 

Today,  what  is  the  amount  needed  to 
finance  the  Internal  Revenue  Service?  I 
happen  to  know  about  that,  because  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  handles  that  item. 
Probably  I  shall  vote  for  the  amount  re- 
quested, because  it  is  necessary  to  col- 
lect the  revenue.  We  do  not  want  some 
who  are  honest  to  pay  voluntarily  and 
let  the  crooks  escape  without  paying. 
We  expect  to  spend  $594  million  to  col- 


lect this  money.    That  is  what  will  hap- 
pen to  some  of  the  revenue. 

There  are  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment: The  legislative,  which  is  Con- 
gress; the  judiciary;  and  the  executive, 
including  the  military.  None  of  the 
funds  for  the  military  are  included  in 
the  next  figure;  but  for  the  executive 
branch  we  spent  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  $15,346  million  in  salaries.  To  do 
what?  To  operate  the  Government. 
Now  they  want  to  take  charge  of  this 
money,  as  though  it  belonged  to  them; 
and  they  will  tell  us  whether  we  can  get 
it  back  or  not. 

I  insist  on  the  point  that  section  602 
has  been  made  a  mandate,  and  has  been 
drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  every 
Government  department  or  agency 
which  is  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity  the  power  and  the  mandate  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  section  601 
with  respect  to  such  programs  of  activity. 
No  doubt,  once  such  an  order  were  given 
by  any  such  agency,  the  assistance  could 
be  suspended  within  30  days.  Think  of 
that. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  take  up  the 
point  which  has  been  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF],  who  referred  to  the  so- 
cial security  payments.  I  understand 
that  he  wishes  to  go  to  lunch;  and  I, 
myself,  would  not  mind  going  to  lunch. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  of  the 
opinion  that  social  security  payments 
are  not  covered.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  covered.  I  shall  state  why 
I  hold  that  opinion. 

Because  they  are  not  budgeted,  some 
have  claimed  that  social  security  pay- 
ments are  not  covered  by  title  VI.  The 
following  is  the  view  of  one  of  Wash- 
ington's best  social  security  lawyers. 
Greorge  Stephen  Leonard,  of  the  firm  of 
Steadman,  Leonard  &  Hennessey,  who, 
after  studying  the  bill,  said: 

Social  security  payments  probably  would 
be  affected  by  section  601  of  the  bill,  pro- 
hibiting "discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance." 

Mr.  Leonard's  memorandum  on  this 
point  follows: 

Section  610  of  H.R.  7152  (Calendar  No.  854 
In  the  U.S.  Senate)  provides: 

"TTTLE    VI NONDISCRIMINATION    IN    FEDERALLY 

ASSISTED    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  Inconsist- 
ent provision  of  any  other  law.  no  person  In 
the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance." 

QUESTION    PRESENTED 

Does  section  601,  supra,  empower  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  regulations  pro- 
hibiting "discrimination"  by  persons  receiv- 
ing money  under  the  Federal  programs  of 
social  security,  veterans'  payments,  and  wel- 
fare payments? 

DISCUSSION 

The  proposed  statutory  language  is  ex- 
tremely broad.  The  phrase  "be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance"  ap- 
pears to  be  comprehensive  enough  to  prevent 
a  participant  in.  or  a  recipient  of  the  benefits 
of.  such  a  program  or  activity  from  discrim- 
inating against  any  person,  on  the  ground 


of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Existing 
Executive  orders  indicate  this  possible  Inter- 
pretation. For  example.  Executive  Order  No. 
11063.  (November  20.  1962)  was  so  drafted  as 
to  prevent  discrimination  because  of  "race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin"  by  home- 
owners, realtors,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, banks,  contractors,  and  all  persons  who 
participate  "in  the  sale,  leasing,  rental,  or 
other  disposition  of  residential  property 
•  •  •  or  in  the  use  or  occupancy  thereof." 
Violation  may  result  In  cancellation  of  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  housing  program. 

The  crucial  question  is,  then,  whether 
social  security,  veterans  payments,  and  wel- 
fare payments  are  part  of  "any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance"  (sec.  601). 

Veterans'  payments  and  welfare  payments 
(including  those  under  the  Social  Security 
Act)  are  clearly  within  the  category  of  those 
programs  "receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance." In  connection  with  public  assistance, 
for  example.  "The  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  FUcal  Tear  Ending 
June  30. 1963,"  provides: 

"Public  assistance — Expenditures  In  1963 
for  public  assistance  to  aid  the  aged,  blind, 
disabled,  medically  indigent,  and  dependent 
children  are  estimated  at  $2.8  billion.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  public  assistance  bene- 
fits and  services  under  existing  programs  In 
1963  will  constitute  about  three-fifths  of  the 
estimated  total  Federal-State-local  outlays  of 
$4.6  biUlon  for  these  purposes." 

Although  operated  outside  of  the  regular 
budget,  the  various  types  of  social  Insurance 
are  also  recipients  of  "Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." as  indicated  by  "The  Budget  •  •  • 
1963": 

"Social  insurance :  Major  economic  security 
programs  are  operated  through  trust  funds, 
outside  of  the  regular  budget:  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance;  the  railroad 
retirement  and  Federal  retirement  systems; 
and  unemplovment  insurance.  These  trust 
funds  are  financed  from  Federal  taxes  on  em- 
ployers or  employees  or  through  special  con- 
tributions. During  1963.  it  is  expected  that 
an  average  of  21  million  beneficiaries  will 
receive  benefits,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds 
win  be  retired  persons.  The  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures, mainly  for  benefit  payments,  are 
estimated  to  total  $21.6  billion  in  1963." 

Social  insurance  and  welfare  programs  pro- 
vide Income  to  about  28  million  beneficiaries. 

The  legislation  establishing  Federal  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  ben- 
efits provides  for  annual  appropriations  to 
an  "insurance  trust  fund  •  •  •  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasviry  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, amounts  equivalent  to  100  per 
centum  of"  specified  taxes  levied  and  col- 
lected under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (act 
of  Aug.  14.  1935.  ch.  531.  title  n,  sec.  201, 
49  Stat.  622.  as  amended;  42  U.S.C..  sec.  401) . 

The  nature  of  the  social  security  program 
was  discussed  in  Helvering  v.  Doris,  301  U.S. 
619  (1937).  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  titles  of  the  act  providing  for  Federal 
old  age  benefits  and  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  an  old  age  reserve  accoimt.  and  pro- 
viding for  excise  taxes  on  employers  and  in- 
come taxes  on  employees,  where  the  Court 
said  (id..  635-636)  : 

"Title  Vin.  as  we  have  said,  lays  two 
different  types  of  tax,  an  'Income  tax  on 
employees.'  and  'an  excise  tax  on  employers.' 
The  income  tax  on  employees  Is  measured 
by  wages  paid  during  the  calendar  year. 
Section  801  (42  U.S.C.A.  1001).  The 
excise  tax  on  the  employer  is  to  be  paid  'with 
respect  to  having  Individuals  In  his  employ,' 
and,  like  the  tax  on  employees,  is  measured 
by  wages.  Section  804  (42  U.S.C.A.  1004). 
•  •  •  The  proceeds  of  both  taxes  are  to  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  like  internal  revenue 
taxes  generally,  and  are  not  earmarked  in 
any  way.  Section  807(a),  42  UjS.CA. 
1007(a). 
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"The  first  section  of  this  title 
account  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be 
as   the   Old-Age  Reserve   Account. 
201    (42   U.S.C.A.   401).     No   present 
prlatlon,    however,    Is     made    to    tl 
count.     All  that  the  statute  does  Is 
thorlze  appropriations  annually  the 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
June  30.  1937.     How  large  they  shall 
not  known  in  advance.     The  'amoun 
ficient   as  an   annual   premium'  to 
for  the  required  payments  Is  'to  be 
mined  on  a  reserve  basis  in  accordanct 
accepted  actuarial  principles,  and  based 
such  tables  or  mortality  as  the  Secre* 
the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time 
and  upon  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per 
per  annum  compounded  annually.' 
201(a),    42    U5.C.A.    401(a).      Not    a 
goes  into  the  accoimt  by  force  of  the 
lenged  act   alone,  unaided   by  acts   * 

low"  .  ^     u 

Similarly  In  Chas.  C.  Steward  Mach 

Davis,  301  U.S.  548,  574,  585   (1937),  c 

the  same  day  and  upholding  the  titles 

Social  Security   Act   relating  to   ""»' 

ment  taxes,  the  Court  said : 

"The  proceeds,  when  collected,  go 

Treasury  of  the  United  States  like 

revenue   collections   generally.     Sec 

(a),  42  U.S.C.A.  1105(a).    They  are 

marked  in  any  way." 
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"The  proceeds  of  the  excise  when 
are  paid  into  the  Treasury  at  Wa 
and  thereafter  are  subject  to  appro 
like  public  moneys  generally." 

Here  is  the  point: 

Thus,  though  the  money  for  socla 
rlty  payments  comes  from  employers  - 
ployees.  it  is  collected  by  the  c--""'' 
taxes,  which  are  paid  into  the 
not  earmarked  in  any  way.     A 
nanced  by  Federal  tax  money  c 
celves   "Federal   financial    assistance. 

Some  doubt  is  cast  on  the  Intenc 
pUcablllty  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  U> 
security  insurance  benefits  by  the  «* 
tence  of  section  602 : 

"Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  departmeat 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extei  d 
eral  financial  assistance  to  any  pr^-*" 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or 
other  than  a  contract  of  insurance  d^ 
anty,  shall  take  action  to  efifectuate 
visions  of  section  601  with  respect 
program  or  activity." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  any 
In  this  respect  between  sections  601 
would   be   resolved   in   favor  of  sec 
which  Is  much  broader — "not  withstanding 
any    inconsistent    provision    of    any 
law"— than  section  602.     F^irthermo^e 
is  no  "contract"   of   Insurance 
the  social  security  program. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut;  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     Mr.  President 
I  wish  to  say— and  I  make  this  statement 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  th^junior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  been  in 
the  Senate  for  so  many  years,  wl^ile  this 
is  my  first  term  in  the  Senate-4that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  when  the  leg- 
islative history  of  a  measure  ife  being 
made,  it  is  made  by  the  propone  its  of  a 
piece  of  legislation  and  not  by  a  '-**"'• '" 
which  someone  else  may  express 
terpretation,   construction,  and 
standing  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Leonard,    pe  may 
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be  a  great  expert.  But  every  proponent 
of  the  measure  who  has  stood  on  he  floor 
of  the  Senate  has  time  and  tiire  again 


said  that  social  security  payments  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  measure.  That  is 
the  legislative  history  which  has  been 
made  on  the  bill. 

The  social  security  law  is  a  broad  law. 
It  not  only  covers  social  security  pay- 
ments to  the  individual,  but  also  contains 
other  Utles  that  take  care  of  programs 
such  as  public  assistance. 

There  is  no  greater  expert  in  that  field 
than  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl.  who  presides  over  the  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  which  han- 
dles those  measures.  Year  In  and  year 
out  the  subcommittee  of  which  he  is 
chairman  has  approved  appropriations  of 
approximately  $2  billion  for  pubhc  as- 
sistance and  general  welfare  payments. 
The  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
social  security  law  would  be  involved  un- 
der title  VI. 

But  the  individual  social  security  pay- 
ments which  are  made  to  mUlions  of 
Americans  would  not  be  involved.  The 
reason  for  that  is,  for  example,  that  when 
a  payment  is  made  to  John  Jones,  age 
65  when  he  retires,  or  his  wife  Mary 
Jones,  at  age  62.  or  earlier,  if  they  are 
disabled,  that  payment  is  not  made 
through  a  State  or  local  agency.  It  is 
made  directly  to  those  people  as  indi- 
viduals. 

The  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
social  security  law  now  allow  cutoffs. 
The  rules  and  regulations  require  uni- 
formity. Therefore,  if  any  State  should 
discriminate— as  in  the  situation  in 
Louisiana  we  previously  discussed  involv- 
ing public  assistance— under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  could  cut  off  the 
funds  under  existing  law. 

Something  like  that  occurred  in  1938. 
The  State  of  Ohio  did  not  have  a  urn- 
form  law.  The  State  of  Ohio  was  dis- 
criminating. Therefore,  for  1  month  the 
State  of  Ohio  lost  $1  million. 

A  few  years  ago  the  State  of  Arizona 
had  a  program  that  was  not  uniform. 
The  Federal  Grovemment  came  in  and 
told  the  State  of  Arizona  that  under 
those  circumstances,  if  the  discrimina- 
tion should  continue,  the  funds  would  be 
cutoff.  The  State  of  Arizona  complied. 
I  point  out  that  the  Secretary  now  has 
the  right  to  which  I  have  referred,  with 
no  right  of  appeal  by  the  aggrieved  party. 
Under  title  VI  of  the  bill,  if  there  were 
any  cutoff,  the  aggrieved  party  could 
appeal. 

So  I  believe  it  should  be  kept  very 
strictly  in  mind,  as  the  debate  proceeds, 
that  although  the  question  has  been 
raised  that  social  security  payments 
might  be  affected,  it  Is  my  contention 
that  social  security  payments  to  indi- 
viduals would  not  be  affected.  The  legis- 
lative history  which  is  being  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  debate  has 
shown  time  and  time  again  that  social 
security  would  not  be  affected. 

It  is  my  opinion,  should  some  mis- 
guided bureaucrat  try  to  cut  off  social 
security  payments.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  any  court  in  our  land,  with  the  leg- 
islative history  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  which  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
record,  would  say  that  title  VI  would  cut 
off  direct  payments  of  social  security. 


That  is  a  statement  that  I  make  from 
my  experience  as  Secretary;  it  is  my  in- 
terpretation, as  a  proponent  of  the  bill, 
especially  of  title  VI. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  30  years  of  service  in  Congress  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  legislative  his- 
tory. I  realize  that  when  language  is 
used  in  a  bill  of  a  character  that  the 
French  would  call  "double  entendre"— 
it  may  mean  one  thing  and  it  may  mean 
another  thing— statements  made  on  the 
floor  by  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
of  what  they  think  it  means  may  in- 
fluence the  court  in  deciding  what  is 
actually  meant. 

But  no  amount  of  statements  or  dec- 
larations   that    a    provision    "does    not 
mean  this  or  it  does  not  mean  the  other." 
would  cause  a  court  to  deviate  from  the 
facts  and  what  the  bill  itself  provides. 
I  have  cited  to  the  Senator  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  social  security.    He 
is  a  lawyer  who  has  practiced  law  for 
nearly  36  years.    He  is  a  recognized  ex- 
pert in  this  field.    People  pay  large  sums 
of  money  for  his  views.    So  he  must  be 
worth  something.    That  man  has  said 
that  there  is  no  contract.    What  is  ex- 
empted in  section  602  is  a  contract.    Mr. 
Leonard  has  said  that  taxes  are  levied 
for  social  security  trust  funds,  but  the 
money  is  not  earmarked.    It  goes  into 
the  Treasury,  just  as  my  personal  income 
tax  goes  into  the  Treasury. 

The  money  is  paid  out  pursuant  to 
a  bUl  enacted  by  Congress.  There  is  no 
contract.  We  have  said  that  when  men 
and  women  reach  a  certain  age,  they 
wUl  be  paid  a  pension.  Congress  makes 
the  statement,  but  there  is  no  contract. 
We  have  stated,  "The  amount  of  your 
pension  will  be  somewhat  geared  to  the 
amount  of  social  security  taxes  that  you 
and  your  employer  have  paid  in." 

Either  that  is  a  contract  or  it  is  not  a 
contract.  If  it  were  a  contract,  section 
602  would  exempt.  If  it  were  not  a  con- 
tract, section  602  would  not  exempt  it, 
and  no  prior  statement  about  intention 
could  change  what  the  words  of  the  bill 
actually  state. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  it  is  not  specifically 
exempted,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be  ex- 
empted.   If  the  Senator  will  look  to  the 
preceding  line,  he  wUl  observe  that  it  is 
not  a  program  or  activity.    Since  the  so- 
cial security  payment  to  an  individual  is 
not  a  part  of  a  program  or  activity  cov- 
ered by  titie  VI  in  the  first  place,  it  need 
not  be  specifically  exempted.    My  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  is  that  since  social 
security  payments  to  an  individual  would 
not  be  covered,  the  funds  could  not  be 
cut  off,   and   the  individual,   when  he 
reached  retirement  age,  or  was  disabled, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  social  secu- 
rity law  as  it  now  stands,  would  be  pro- 
tected.   He     would     be     immune.    He 
would  continue  to  have  his  rights  and 
privileges.    Nothing   in   the   law   under 
any  circumstances  could  cut  off  the  pay- 
ment to  the  individual  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  65  or,  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
or  a  man  exercising  his  option.    They 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  rights  and 
benefits  under  the  social  security  laws. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  frankly  admits  that  he  does  not 
have  such  a  high  regard  for  his  infalli- 
bility as  to  take  a  categorical  position 
that  they  would  not  be  exempted  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut says  that  they  would  be 
exempted. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  hopes  the 
bill  will  not  pass.    It  certainly  will  not 
with  my  vote  so  long  as  I  can  stand  up  a 
reasonable    length    of    time    and    keep 
speaking  and  saying  why  the  bill  should 
not  pass.    But  if  the  bill  passes,  it  will 
be  the  most  fruitful  field  for  young  law- 
yers that  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
history  of  this  Commonwealth.     There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.    Even  then  we  shall 
not  know  what  is  in  the  biU.    We  shall 
not  know  until  the  Supreme  Court  says 
what  is  in  the  bill.    We  may  not  agree 
then,  but  what  will  be  in  the  bill  at  that 
time  will  be  what  the  Court  says  is  in  it. 
Mr.   RIBICOFF.     I   assume   that  the 
question    of    uncertainty    is    always    a 
problem.    I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us 
is  so  infallible  as  to  say  that  he  knows 
what  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  say 
at  any  given  time. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Certainly  not. 
Mr.  President.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  wanted 
me  to  yield  to  him.    I  yield  to  him  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Since  I  was  on  the  floor. 
I  wanted  to  interject  only  this  thought 
at  this  point  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  With  respect  to  the 
point  made  about  legislative  history.  I 
agree  that  it  is  true  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  are  more  likely  to  make  legisla- 
tive history  than  are  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  pointed  out,  however,  it  is 
the  language  of  the  bill  that  controls; 
and  if  it  can  be  interpreted  from  its  own 
language,  that  is  the  interpretation  the 
court  will  take. 

The  real  reason  why  I  injected  myself 
into  the  colloquy  is  that  I  think  probably 
the  most  effective  history  is  established 
on  a  bill  when  the  proponents  of  the  bill, 
in  explaining  certain  points,  are  joined 
by  opponents  of  the  bill  in  explaining 
those  points.  Then  there  is  a  real  legis- 
lative history.  But  when  proponents  say 
that  a  certain  provision  means  one  thing, 
and  the  opponents  say  it  means  another 
thing,  all  that  will  be  before  the  court 
that  may  consider  the  question  later  will 
be  a  dispute  as  to  what  the  legislative 
history  is.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  best  legislative  history  that  is 
made  is  when  the  proponents  say  it  means 
one  thing,  and  there  is  no  dissent,  and 
both  parties   agree. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  A  few  years  ago  I 
made  an  extended  speech  on  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  jury  trials  in  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  where  the  offense 
was  not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge.  Did  that  register?  Five  were  for 
my  position  and  four  against  it.  So  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  that  what  I  am  offer- 
ing will  have  any  effect  on  the  court,  but 
it  may  consider  what  I  say  here. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  One  of  the  ironical 
comments  that  may  be  made  on  the 
problem  before  us  is  that,  as  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  debate,  it  Is  the  flrst  time  I 
ever  recall  when  major  legislation  was 
being  considered  on  the  floor  that  the 
opponents  of  a  bill  have  sought  to  place 
on  the  measure  a  broader  interpretation 
than  have  the  proponents.  I  think  it  is 
a  most  interesting  comment  that,  as  we 
look  through  the  debates,  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  seem  to  be  advocating  a  much 
narrower  and  stricter  interpretation 
than  the  opponents  are. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  could  not  be 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security.  We 
could  not  sit  here  and  hear  it  said  that 
"This  is  a  mild  bill.  It  is  milder  than 
the  other  bill.  I  am  surprised  anybody 
would  object  to  It."  We,  say,  in  reply, 
"Let  us  examine  it  and  see  how  mild  it 
is."  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Executive  orders  can  be  Issued  to  halt 
federally  assisted  programs.  The  former 
President  did  not  propose  that  or  title 
VII,  the  FEPC  provision.  They  were  not 
included  in  the  original  proposal.  So 
when  we  say  we  are  trying  to  show  that 
it  is  a  stronger  bill,  we  want  to  point  out 
these  matters.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  interpretation  will  be  after  it  is 
placed  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  fMr.  Allott].  per- 
haps if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
agree  that  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  bill  does  not  include  social  security 
payments,  we  could  eliminate  all  doubt 
about  whether  the  Supreme  Court  would 
interpret  the  bill  to  include  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  had  great  doubt 
whether  the  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  were  out  of  the  bill.    The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  said  they  were 
out.    I  said  that  would  please  me.  but 
I  was  not  sure  about  it.    Then  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
made  a  wonderful  speech  on  the  subject. 
He  cited  many  cases.    He  so  convinced 
me  that  I  stood  up  and  said,  "I  agree." 
The  main  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  to  get  the  FHA  loans  out 
from  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
He  has  a  big  housing  bill  to  consider,  the 
biggest  in  history.    All  told,  it  amounts 
to  $8  or  $9  billion.     The  Senator  repre- 
sents an  area  that  doe»  not  want  to  get 
"hooked"   with   all   thi^se   taxes  if  the 
people  cannot   share   in   the   program. 
That  is  what  we  were  headed  for  under 
the  civil  rights  bill.    The  South  could  not 
have  shared  in  that  building  program. 
The  Senator  made  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject and  did  a  grand  job. 
I  am  glad  to  join  him. 
I  believe  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  well  taken,  that  if  the 
proponents  say  the  FHA  and  the  banks 
with  insurance  contracts  are  out  of  the 
bill  under  section  602,  and  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Sparkman!    and   I   and   other  Senators 
say  they  are  out,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult    for    any    court    to    put    them 
back  in. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Perhaps  we  can  nail 
down  the  point,  because  there  is  no 
greater  expert  in  the  Senate  on  social 


security  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  ;  and  if  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  has  had  a  little  experience  with 
social  security,  all  agree  that  social  se- 
curity is  not  covered  by  the  bill,  it  would 
be  rather  difBcult  for  the  court  to  say 
that  social  security  recipients  were 
covered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  no  expert  on  this 
subject.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  when 
the  flrst  social  security  bill  was  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional.  He  had  a  part 
in  drafting  a  bill  which  merely  put  into 
effect  a  tax.  without  designating  what  it 
was  for,  and  it  stood  up.  During  that 
time  and  for  some  time  thereafter  I  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
most  helpful  experts  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Leonard,  who  was  here  as  a  young  law- 
yer engaged  in  this  type  of  practice. 

Since  I  moved  over  to  this  body  in  1946, 
my  attention  has  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  banking,  financial,  and 
appropriation  matters.  I  have  had  no 
time  to  study  social  security.  So  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  dispute  what  Mr. 
Leonard  says  about  this  subject,  or  to 
try  to  make  a  legislative  history  that 
would  keep  social  security  out  of  the  bill. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  that  a  part 
of  social  security  is  in  the  bill  and  a 
part  is  out.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  all 
in.  If  there  is  discrimination,  the  people 
in  the  affected  areas  lose  the  benefits  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  are  separate 
titles,  and  where  there  are  separate  titles, 
there  are  different  objectives.  The  social 
security  law  is  very  broad,  covering  many 
activities.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
title  that  has  to  do  with  direct  payments 
to  those  who  are  retired  because  of  age 
or  disability  and  those  titles  having  to  do 
with  certain  welfare  features  such  as 
public  assistance,  where  the  Federal 
funds  go  not  directly  to  the  individual, 
but  instead  to  the  States  to  be  used  in  a 
State-administered  program  of  financial 
assistance. 

I  have  sat  here  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  with  great  admiration  for  the 
ability  to  recall,  the  wisdom,  and  the  his- 
torical perspective  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia.  While  we  disagree  on 
various  issues,  I  believe  all  of  us  can 
learn  from  his  grace,  his  wit,  his  knowl- 
edge, and  his  memory.  I  have  never  been 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  spoken  out  on  any 
subject  that  I  have  not  left  it  a  wiser 
man. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  have 
words  adequate  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  that  high  tribute.  Naturally,  I 
hope  that  I  deserve  it.  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  I  do.  At  any  rate.  I  appreciate  it. 
and  I  acknowledge  it  with  grateful 
thanks. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  HILL.     I  do  not  agree  with 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  this  bi 
all.  but  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
on  the  very  fine  and  richly  deserved  trib 
ute  which  he  has  just  paid  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  been  vi;  ibly 
"softened  up."  I  do  not  know  whe  her 
I  can  attack  this  bill  as  vigorously  as  I 
should  now  or  not;  but  I  will  procjeed, 
anyway.  , 

Lord  James  Bryce.  former  British  .  Em- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  in  vol  ame 
I  of  his  book.  "The  American  Comn^on- 
wealth."  at  page  15,  stated: 

America  Is  a  commonwealth  of  comiaon- 
wealths,  a  republic  of  republics,  a  state 
which,  while  one,  is  nevertheless  comfiosed 
of  other  SUtes  even  more  essenUal  tp  ita 
existence  than  It  Is  to  theirs. 
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Again,  at  page  107.  speaking  of 
U.S.  Senate,  he  stated: 

The  most  conspicuous,  and  what  wiis  at 
once  time  deemed  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  Senate.  Is  that  It  represents  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  as  separate  Com- 
monwealths, and  Is  thus  an  essential  part  of 
the  Federal  scheme.  I 

The  emphasis  placed  by  such  ajpro- 
found  observer  of  governmental  condepts 
as  Lord  Bryce,  on  the  importance  of  the 
States  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, is  significant  because  title  VI 
ignores  the  States  entirely. 

Sudden  changes  applicable  to  all  i  jov- 
enunent  aid  programs  can  harm  prop- 
erty rights.  They  can  impair  contracts. 
The  Attorney  General,  himself,  in  testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stated: 

I  think  that  a  mandatory  withdrawal  of 
financial  assistance  Is  too  sweeping.  School 
lunch  programs,  disaster  assistance  programs, 
the  emergency  granting  of  defense  confacts, 
and  the  like  should  not  be  cut  off  sudcjenly, 
certainly  not  until  every  other  avenuie  has 
been  explored. 
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Countless  disputes  could  arise  lover 
failure  in  the  bill  to  define  "discriiiina- 
tion."  What  is  meant  by  this  broad 
word  "discrimination"  no  one  seems  to 
know.  For  instance,  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  which  has  recently  sent 
out  an  analysis  of  title  Vn  of  the]  civil 
rights  bill,  has  this  to  say  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "discriminat  on": 

Although  the  bill  contains  lengthy  ]>rovl- 
slons  making  It  unlawful  to  "discriminate" 
In  any  way  In  regard  to  emplo3niient.  1;  does 
not  define  the  term  "discriminate"  cr  the 
term  "discrimination."  Presumably  "dis- 
criminate" would  have  Its  commonly  ac- 
cepted meaning  which,  according  to  ;  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary.  Is  "tojmake 
a  distinction"  or  "to  make  a  difference  In 
treatment  or  favor  (of  one  as  compared  with 
others);  as  to  discriminate  In  favor  ol)  one's 
friends;  to  discriminate  against  a  ^peclal 
class."  : 

The  title  would  seem  to  make  It  imjawful 
for  an  employer  to  make  any  distinction  or 
any  difference  In  treatment  of  employees  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  to  say]  that 
the  legal  staff  of  the  NAM.  in  predaring 
the  statement,  overlooked  the  exemp- 
tion which  a  good  many  claim  to  oe  an 
unconstitutional  exemption.  Und<T  the 
bill,  it  will  be  legal,  for  the  first  time  in 


our  history,  to  discriminate  against  an 
atheist.  1  bat  was  overlooked  by  the  fine 
lawyers,  apparently,  when  they  said  one 
could  not  discriminate  because  of  a 
man's  religion.  That  is  covered  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  On 
the  House  side,  for  reasons  never  dis- 
closed, there  were  never  any  hearings 
held  on  the  bill.  It  was  accepted  on  this 
side,  because  there  were  never  any  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  on  this  side.  No  pro- 
ponent of  the  bill  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  take  it  out.  So  if  the  bUl  is 
passed,  and  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
upset  it,  we  can  discriminate  against  a 
man  who  says.  "I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  God."  But  one  cannot  discriminate 
against  a  man  who  says,  "I  am  a  Catho- 
lic." The  employer  may  reply,  "I  do  not 
wish  to  hire  anyone  but  a  Methodist  in 
my  business."  That  is  where  the  em- 
ployer will  "get  it  in  the  neck." 

That  Is,  of  course,  a  side  issue.  But 
that  is  one  of  the  many  problems  in- 
volved. 

Now  I  continue  to  quote  the  decision 
of  the  Legal  Department  of  the  NAM: 

The  bill  does  not  make  willfulness  or  In- 
tent an  element  of  Its  unlawful  employment 
practices.  Apparently,  therefore.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  show  any  willful  pur- 
pose or  Intentional  violation  on  the  part  of 
an  employer.  It  would  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  discrimination  does  in 
fact  exist. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  discussing  pri- 
marily title  VII.  but  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  title  VI.    There  is  no  definition 
of  the  word  "discrimination,"  and  when 
some  bureaucrat  holds  that  there  has 
been   discrimination,  there  is  no   jury 
trial.    Under  title  vn  and  linder  title 
VI,  when  we  go  into  court  and  complain 
of  Federal  action  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  we  shall  lose,  if  the 
Government  can  show  any  evidence  in 
support  of  its  position,  and  we  are  un- 
able to  prove  that  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  capricious  or  arbitrary,  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  it. 
As  I  have  stated,  under  title  VI,  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  to  require  the 
Goverrunent  to  prove  its  case  as  in  all 
civil  rights  cases,  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.    Under  title  VII.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  prove  that  an  of- 
fense was  willful. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  I 
believe  it  is  in  keeping  with  all  our  con- 
cepts of  criminal  law. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate know,  in  a  period  of  48  years  of  civil 
public  service.  I  have  served  as  prose- 
cuting attorney.  In  Virginia,  we  call  the 
office  that  of  Commonwealth's  attorney. 
In  other  jurisdictions,  it  is  known  as  the 
district  attorney  or  the  attorney  for  the 
State.  However.  I  prosecuted  for  6 
years.  It  is  fundamental  in  criminal  law 
that  a  person  cannot  be  convicted  with- 
out criminal  intent  being  shown.  A 
baby  carmot  be  convicted  even  if  the 
baby  sticks  a  needle  through  the  heart 
of  another  baby.  The  baby  cannot  be 
convicted  of  murder,  because  the  baby 
did  not  know  what  it  was  doing.  A  man 
cannot  be  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  without  a  showing  of  crim- 
inal intent  and  premeditation. 


In  all  criminal  actions,  an  intent  is  in- 
volved. Frequently,  in  a  statutory  mis- 
demeanor, such  as  driving  through  an 
intersection  on  a  red  light,  we  fall  back 
on  the  old  common  law  tort  doctrine 
that  a  man  intends  the  natural  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  his  voluntary  act. 
The  light  was  there:  he  could  see  it,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  licensed  to  drive 
a  car;  he  drove  through  on  a  red  light; 
therefore,  he  intended  to  go  through  the 
red  light.  There  is  no  use  saying  that 
he  did  not  have  the  intent.  The  intent 
is  imputed  to  him. 

In  all  criminal  actions,  the  intent  is 
the  essence  of  whatever  crime  is  charged, 
whether  it  be  a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony, 
whether  the  person  is  sent  to  jail  or  to 
the  penitentiary.  The  difference  in  Vir- 
ginia is  that  a  man  convicted  of  a  felony 
is  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  and  if 
he  is  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  he  is 
sentenced  to  jail. 

Here  we  are  speaking  about  a  new 
crime,  the  crime  of  discrimination.  Yet 
the  crime  is  not  defined.  We  would  let 
a  little  bureaucrat  come  into  court  and 
penalize  a  person  without  proving  that 
what  the  person  did  was  willful  and  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  very  Important  amendment,  and 
I  intend  to  support  it.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  it. 

I  now  return  to  the  brief  submitted  by 
the  legal  staff  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  I  quote  further: 
The  bin  provides  no  standards  of  proof  or 
evidence.  Presumably  It  would  be  sufficient 
if  it  were  shown  that  the  mix  with  respect 
to  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin 
among  an  employer's  employees  was  sub- 
stantially disproportionate  to  the  mix  In  the 
labor-market  area  from  which  such  em- 
ployees were  drawn.  The  burden  would 
then  doubtless  be  on  the  employer  to  show 
that  such  disproportion  was  due  to  bona  fide 
Job  requirements  such  as  skill,  education, 
etc.,  which  prevented  his  employing  an  av- 
erage mix  from  the  labor-market  area. 

I  digress  to  reply  to  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  some 
days  ago:  "Where  do  you  find  quotas 
written  into  title  VII? '*  I  answer  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers  advising  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
whose  members  employ  thousands  of  per- 
sons, and  have  payrolls  that  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  that  the 
quota  is  implied  in  the  language  that  is 

I  return  now  to  the  brief : 

Moreover,  this  standard  of  disproportion 
to  the  local  average  might  be  applied  not 
only  to  an  employer's  entire  operation  but 
also  separately  to  particular  jobs,^  depart- 
ments, or  categories  of  employees.  For  ex- 
ample. It  might  be  applied  separately  to  un- 
skilled labor,  skilled  labor.  Individual  crafts, 
clerical,  supervisory,  administrative,  and  ex- 
ecutive classifications. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  title  to  limit  It  to 
any  particular  type  of  classification  of  jobs 
or  positions,  and  presumably  It  would  apply 
across  the  board  to  all  persons  classified  as 
employees.  Thus.  It  could  reach  Into  man- 
agerial positions,  and  If  a  disproportion  were 
shown  It  could  furnish  a  basis  for  a  finding 
of  discrimination  and  Injunction  against 
such  discrimination. 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  bill  would  apply 
to  the  selection   of  corporate   officers  by  a 
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corporate  board  of  directors  or  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  board  of  directors  by  stockholders 
of  a  corporation.  It  Is  arguable  that  It  might 
apply  to  the  selection  of  officers  by  the  direc- 
tors, because  the  term  "employer"  by  defini- 
tion includes  "any  agent."  and  directors 
might  be  deemed  agents  of  the  corporation 
for  purposes  of  the  bill.  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  that  stockholders  could  be  con- 
sidered agents  of  the  corporation  In  electing 
directors. 

Title  VI  involves  due  process  of  law. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  helpful  to  consider 
the  history  of  that  legal  maxim. 

We  find  the  basic  roots  of  due  process 
of  law  in  the  famous  chapter  29  of  Magna 
Carta — issue  of  1225 — where  the  King 
promises  that  "no  freeman — nullus  liber 
homo — shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  or 
deprived  of  his  freehold  or  his  liberties 
or  free  customs,  or  outlawed  or  exiled, 
or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  nor  shall 
we  come  upon  him  or  send  against  him, 
except  by  a  legal  judgment  of  his  peers 
that  is.  by  jury  trial,  and  it  also  involves 
what  we  call  an  indictment — or  by  the 
law  of  the  land— per  legem  terrae." 
How  does  title  VI  compare  with  this 
promise  exacted  from  the  sovereign  739 
years  ago  with  the  birth  of  due  process 
of  law  as  we  now  know  it?  The  arbitrary 
nature  of  title  VI  in  its  broad  terms  such 
as  "notwithstanding  any  inconsistent 
provision  of  any  other  law"  can  be  used 
by  the  Government  to  "come  upon"  a 
host  of  citizens  involved  in  existing 
contracts  without  them  knowing  where- 
in they  have  violated  the  law  and  with- 
out the  legal  judgment  of  their  peers. 
Instead  of  having  the  legal  judgment  of 
their  peers  these  citizens  will  be  subjected 
to  a  bureaucratic  hearing  without  a  way 
to  get  a  trial  by  jury  unless  the  bill  is 
amended. 

In  the  year  1355  we  find  "due  process 
of  law"  referred  to  specifically  as  such. 
Chapter  3  of  28  Edward  HI,  written  In 
that  year,  reads: 

No  man  of  what  state  or  condition  he  be, 
Fhall  be  put  out  of  his  lands  or  tenements 
nor  taken,  nor  disinherited,  nor  put  to  death, 
without  he  be  brought  to  answer  by  due 
process  of  law. 

Note  well  that  this  protection  given  to 
the  individual  went  to  property  rights  as 
well  as  to  rights  against  unjust  criminal 
prosecution.  Title  VI  would  be  in  ques- 
tion of  violating  the  principle  of  this 
early  law  placed  on  the  statute  books  609 
years  ago.  When  the  property  or  con- 
tractual rights  of  an  individual  are 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  action  of  a 
bureaucrat  here  in  Washington  feeling 
the  surge  of  the  vast  Federal  power  in 
his  hands,  where  is  there  a  provision  in 
title  VI  that  his  lands  and  tenements 
."^hall  not  be  taken  unless  he  be  brought 
to  answer  by  due  process  of  law  where 
the  Government  bears  the  burden  of 
proof?  On  the  contrary  the  title  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  If  any  person  is 
"subjected"  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved or  has  a  contract,  the  machinery 
of  cutting  off  funds  or  other  methods  of 
compliance  shall  start  to  move.  The 
fear  and  danger  of  this  threat  is  against 
the  spirit  of  due  process  of  law. 

Lord  Coke  in  part  n  of  his  "Insti- 
tutes," pages  50-51—1669 — equates  the 
term  "by  law  of  the  land"  with  "by  due 


process  of  law."  Coke  was  the  source 
from  which  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion derived  much  of  their  understanding 
of  the  matter.  Due  process  was  both 
substantive  and  procedural.  Some  State 
constitutions  today  use  both  terms  "by 
due  process  of  law"  and  "by  law  of  the 
land." 

That  due  process  of  law  places  pro- 
cedural limitations  on  legislative  power 
is  an  established  doctrine  in  this  country. 
Den  ex  dem,  Murray  v.  Hoboken  Land  & 
Improvement  Co.,  18  Howard  272.  280 
(1856) ;  Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  211  UJS. 
78  (1908) ;  Corwin.  "Liberty  Against  Gov- 
ernment," chapter  III;  and  see  Justice 
Harlan's  dissenting  opinion  in  Hurtado 
V.  California.  110  U.S.  516  at  page  538 
(1884);  Bush  v.  New  Orleans  School 
Board,  194  F.  Supp.  182  (E.D.  La.  1961), 
affirmed  by  reference  in  Gremillian  v. 
United  States,  368  U.S.  11  (1961).  If 
we  look  beyond  ostensible  purposes  in 
title  VI  to  actual  purposes,  we  see  un- 
precedented power  given  to  bureaucrats 
in  control  of  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  shut  off  funds  for  Federal 
projects  unless  there  is  compliance  with 
a  policy  of  nondiscrimination.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  place  in  their  hands  a  club,  but 
not  to  tell  them  when,  where,  and  on 
whom  it  shall  be  used. 

An  illustration  of  applying  the  fifth 
amendment  in  a  substantive  sense  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Adkins  v.  Children's 
Hospital.  261  U.S.  525  (1923).  In  that 
case  the  Court  held  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Minimtim  Wage  Act  for  women 
and  minors  to  be  void  under  the  due  proc- 
ess clause,  not  on  account  of  any  objec- 
tion to  the  methods  by  which  it  was  to 
be  enforced  but  because  of  the  contents 
of  the  act — its  substantive  requirements. 
In  title  VI  we  have  both  objectionable 
methods  of  procedure  and  objectionable 
substantive  purposes,  among  which  is 
the  desire  to  accomplish,  by  the  force  of 
financial  pressure,  the  goal  of  racial  in- 
tegration. 

In  the  case  of  Lynch  v.  United  States, 
292  U.S.  571,  579  (1934),  the  Court  ap- 
plied the  fifth  amendment  in  a  manner 
that  should  not  be  ignored.  It  held  that 
rights  against  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  contract  are  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution. A  large  part  of  the  financial 
assistance  programs  of  the  Government 
are  in  the  field  of  contract.  Suits 
against  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
contract  may  be  brought  under  the 
Tucker  Act  in  U.S.  district  courts,  and 
major  suits  involving  large  sums  may  be 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  With 
this  in  mind  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that 
in  the  Lynch  case  cited  above  a  statute 
enacted  by  Congress  abrogating  contracts 
of  war  risk  insurance  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional as  applied  to  outstanding 
contracts. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  those  con- 
tracts outstanding  in  the  many  programs 
and  activities  covered  by  title  VI? 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  Senators 
to  refer  to  the  excellent  speech 
delivered  last  Saturday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  and  to  read  the 
more  than  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  which  he  listed  the 
great  multitude  of  financial  assistance 


programs,  running  into  billions  of  dol- 
lars, that  are  covered  by  title  VI.  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  by  anyone 
about  the  coverage. 

There  is  no  restrictive  language  in  the 
bill  which  would  prohibit  Federal  offi- 
cials from  applying  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion mandate  of  title  VI.  vague  as  it  is.  to 
currently  outstanding  contracts.  Many 
of  these  contracts  are  operative  in  States 
which  do  not  have  antidiscrimination 
laws  and  in  which  the  customs  and  hab- 
its of  the  people  at  large  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  rules  established  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  pur- 
suant to  title  VI.  These  contracts  will 
have  been  entered  into  under  one  set  of 
conditions  and  then,  perhaps,  at  the 
stage  of  50  percent  completion  they  will 
be  subject  to  a  new  set  of  conditions,  re- 
sulting in  the  withholding  of  funds. 
Thus  would  vital  rights  be  violated  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  not 
all  contracts  are  bilateral  contracts  in 
the  assistance  programs  covered  by  title 
VI.  Third  party  interests  will  frequent- 
ly be  involved. 

A  typical  instance  would  be  road  funds 
to  a  State  that  involves  many  third  party 
contractors.  In  event  of  stoppage  of 
work  on  one  of  these  imp>ortant  contracts. 
a  question  arises  as  to  what  the  legal 
situation  would  be  as  between  the  State 
and  the  other  contracting  parties  who 
are  damaged  by  the  delay  or  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contract.  How  unreason- 
able to  give  to  some  racial -minded  bu- 
reaucrat the  power  to  deny  Federal  road 
funds  to  a  State  and  leave  that  State 
with  a  multiplicity  of  damage  suits  by 
highway  contractors. 

There  is  no  provision  in  title  VI  as  to 
what  happens  after  funds  are  withheld. 
No  method  is  provided  through  which 
contracts  can  be  restored  to  woricing  or- 
der by  compliance.  In  other  words  title 
VI  Is  so  arbitrary  in  nature  as  to  ignore 
any  method  of  proceeding  once  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  has  placed  into  effect 
the  withholding  of  funds.  This,  like 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  title,  is  contrary 
to  basic  principles  of  justice  and  due 
process  of  law. 

Title  VI  provides  for  regulations  or 
rules,  or  orders  of  general  applicability, 
all  of  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
President.    It  then  states: 

After  a  hearing,  compliance  with  any  re- 
quirement adopted  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  affected  (1)  by  termination  of  or 
refusal  to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance  un- 
der such  program. 

This  is  the  only  reference  In  the  title 
to  a  hearing.  The  type  of  hearing 
should  be  defined  and  procedural  due 
process  of  law,  with  a  requirement  for 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  should  be 
written  Into  the  language.  That  alone 
however  would  not  mitigate  the  basic 
evils  of  the  title.  The  power  mandate 
and  the  vrithholding  of  funds  are  In- 
herent and  controlling  throughout  as  the 
general  purposes  of  the  title,  and  they  are 
based  on  the  vague  and  undefined  term 
"discrimination." 

The  language  quoted  above  might  per- 
mit an  agency  to  require  that  parties 
must  do  certain  specific  things  or  that 
they  not  do  specific  things  before  any 
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financial  assistance  is  given  or  agreed  to 
be  given.  This  may  be  done  by  requi:  ing 
these  conditions  in  the  original  contract. 
But  what  are  the  powers  as  to  exis,ing 
contracts?  We  may  not  know  untU  the 
Supreme  Court  has  acted.  The  Exi  cu- 
tive  order  of  the  President  on  emp  oy- 
ment  under  Federal  contracts  as  we  1  as 
the  Executive  order  on  housing,  are  be- 
ing effectuated  at  the  present  tmi<  by 
requiring  that  people  contract  that  hey 
will  not  do  certain  things  as  well  as  ;hat 
they  will  do  certain  things.  ThereJ  fter 
if  the  conditions  are  not  met  the  Gov  jrn- 
ment  relies  on  the  teims  of  the  contract 
and  can  ask  for  specific  performance  or 
take  the  action  agreed  upon  in  the  ;on- 

tract.  ,  . 

The  possible  effect  of  title  VI  on  exist- 
ing contracts  is  a  vital  matter.  Many  of 
these  contracts  wUl  I^m  for  a  numb  ;r  of 
years.  Congress  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  pass  a  law  impairing  contr|acts. 
Title  VI  does  not  specifically  do  so  but 
such  power  is  implicit  in  it. 

Article  I.  section  10,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  any  State  from  enact;  ng  a 
law  "impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts." WhUe  this  prohibition  runs 
against  the  States,  the  due  process  of 
law  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  af- 
fords a  similar  protection  for  the  individ- 
ual against  the  Federal  Govermaent. 
Moreover  that  amendment  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  taking  of  property  from 
an  individual  without  just  compensation. 
Thus  the  reasoning  and  language  of  eome 
of  the  impairment  of  contracts  cas^s  are 
fully  pertinent.  J 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Home  q"""- 
ing  and  Loan  Association  v.  Blaisdea,  290 
U.S.  398.  431.  435  (1934),  Chief  Jttstice 
Hughes  for  the  Court  stated : 

The  obligattons  of  a  contract  are  Im  paired 
by  a  law  which  renders  them  invalid  ar  ex- 
tinguishes them — and  Impairment — ha  i  been 
predicated  of  laws  which  without  dest  oying 
contracts  derogate  from  contractual  i  Ights. 
The  policy  of  protecting  contracts  against 
Impairment  presupposes  the  maintenance  of 
a  government  by  virtue  of  which  contractual 
relations  are  worthwhile. 
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Mr.   HILL.    Mr.    President. 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield  to 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  recited  the  provisions  of  the 
tution  of  the  United  States  which 
hibit  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
Impair  the  obligations  of  contracts, 
lieve  it  was  under  that  provision 
Constitution  that  Daniel  Webster 
his  great  argument  in  the  Dart|nouth 
College  case.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is 
that  case.  Daniel  Webster  said  the 
wanted  to  take  the  charter  awas 
he  said.  "It  is  a  small  school,  but 
are  those  who  love  it."    And  he  wion 
case. 

Down  at  VMI,  w^  think  of  that 

Mr.  HILL.     Would  not  this  bill 
the  obligations  of  many  contracljs 
also  be  an  invitation  to  do  so? 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     Undoubtedly 
would.     Suppose  the  Senator  fror^ 
bama  were  a  roadbuilder,  with  a 
to  build  U.S.  95,  going  south  from 
ington.  D.C.;    and  suppose  he 
many  subcontracts  for  construct 
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the  way  along  that  line,  and  that  it  would 
take  2  or  3  years  to  complete  them.  Sup- 
pose that  "in  the  midst  of  the  game,"  so 
to  speak,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
issued  a  new  nondiscrimination  edict. 
What  it  might  be,  we  could  not  tell  now; 
but  undoubtedly  it  would  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  The  effect 
would  be  to  violate  the  contractual  rights, 
in  the  very  midst  of  performance  of  the 
contract.  I  say  that  no  law  of  that  kind 
is  constitutional. 

Mr.  HILL.    Of  course  there  is  no  way 
to  tell  how  many  c'bntracts  such  action 
would  impair,  is  there\ 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.   No;  there  is  not. 
Mr  HILL.    It  might  very  well  be  that 
a  large  number  of  Contracts  would  be 
impaired;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  a  contract  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment required  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion, the  one  who  thereafter  entered  Into 
such  a  contract  could  not  complain — not 
if,  before  he  entered  into  the  contract,  he 
agreed  to  put  his  neck  into  such  a  noose. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  all 
Federal  housing,  the  cities  which  are  to 
receive  the  Federal  funds  must  agree  to 
desegregate,    and    so    forth.    But    the 
pending  bill  would  go  far  beyond  that. 
As  I  have  said,  it  would  violate  the  pre- 
vious   holdings    of    the    U.S.    Supreme 
Court,  under  the  due  process  clause,  that 
the  result  would  be  to  take  a  man's  prop- 
erty away  from  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  and  with- 
out due  process,  and  without  paying  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
that  might  well  destroy  that  man's  busi- 
ness, and  force  him  out  of  business  and 
into  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  now  come  to  the 
subject  of  due  process  under  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment.    When  I  continue  this  pres- 
entation at  a  later  date— possibly  later 
this  week— I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  honorable  body  the  views  of 
four    outstanding    scholars.      They    are 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Tansill,  Dr.  Alfred  Avins. 
Dr.  Sam  S.  Crutchfield,  and  Dr.  Ken- 
neth  W.   Colegrove.    All    of    them   are 
scholars  of  national  stature.    Not  one  of 
them  is  from  the  South.    I  do  not  believe 
any  one  of  them  was  even  educated  in 
the  South  or  became  "tainted"  in  any 
way  with  the  southern  perspective  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  these  problems.    They 
have  written  a  book  entitled  "Open  Occu- 
pancy Versus  Forced  Housing  Under  the 
14th  Amendment."    In  the  book  there 
appears  an  informative  discussion  of  the 
14th    amendment    and    real    property 
rights.    It  is  most  illuminating,  and  I 
have  excerpts  from  it  here. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  some 
of  those  excerpts.  He  may  recall  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFFl  predicated  some  of  his  opin- 
ions regarding  the  bill  on  the  14th 
amendment.  I  have  not  seen  the  ex- 
cerpts, but  I  know  that  time  and  again 
it  has  been  asserted,  and  so  held,  that  the 
14th  amendment  applies  only  to  State  ac- 
tion.   Is  that  not  correct? 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  must  remember  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut expressed  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  go  to  lunch  about  1  pjn. 
Under  the  circumstances,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  high  compliment  he  paid  to 
me,  far  be  it  from  me  to  refuse  to  extend 
that  privilege  to  him. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  yield,  let  me 
say  that  my  duty  assignment  was  to  be 
here  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Therefore. 
I  made  certain  engagements  in  my  of- 
fice—not for  the  purpose  of  lunch,  but  in 
order  to  take  care  of  some  of  my  duties 
as  a  Senator.  So  I  wish  the  record  to 
show  clearly  that  I  shall  not  leave  the 
Chamber  for  a  luncheon  date. 

However,  even  though  the  period  from 
10  ajn.  to  1  p.  m.  was  assigned  to  me  as 
my  duty  period,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
main longer,  although  I  thought  the  ex- 
change we  had  was  most  adequate. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Very  well.  Then, 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  my  re- 
marks for  approximately  10  minutes  or 
so.  I  hope  that  thereafter  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  may 
go  to  limch  together. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  understand  that  it 
is  proposed  that  the  debate  continue  for 
considerably  longer  than  20  minutes— 
perhaps  even  20  hours  or  20  days.  So 
from  time  to  time  we  shall  have  ample 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  portion  and 
other  portions  of  the  bill. 

It  is  always  stimulating  and  a  pleasure 
to  discuss  any  question  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  his  team.  He  expects  to 
carry  his  share  of  the  load  of  explaining 
what  is  in  the  bill.  But  he  does  not 
wish  to  impinge  upon  the  opportunity 
of  other  Senators  to  do  likewise.  He 
does  not  desire  to  monopolize  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  will  now  discuss 
the  meaning  of  the  14  th  amendment  in 
the  housing  legislation.  The  text  was 
not  written  by  someone  who  was  trying 
to  put  across  the  southern  viewpoint. 
What  I  shall  read  comes  from  page  68 
of  the  book  to  which  I  referred: 

No  consideration  of  antidiscrimination 
legislation  In  housing  can  be  complete  with- 
out an  investigation  of  the  original  Intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
its  companion  statute,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1866.  These  provisions,  and  particularly 
the  latter  statute,  have  been  used  not  only 
in  popular  v^Tltings  but  even  in  judicial 
opinions  to  support  such  legislation.  The 
question  of  whether  they  do  in  fact  sup- 
port such  legislation  in  light  of  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  these  enactments  has  never 
been  Investigated.  This  article  will  seeli  to 
determine  the  original  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress which  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866  and  the  14th  amendment,  in  order  to 
Inquire  what  was  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  tliese  measures  as  they  affect  real  prop- 
erty   rights. 

Mr  President,  I  digress  to  say  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  the  same  as  our 
title  II  with  respect  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  accommodations,  restaurants, 
hotdog  stands,  motels,  and  hotels.  The 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  provision 
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unconstitutional.    Yet    the    Senate    is 
asked  to  reenact  the  provision. 
Continuing  to  read  from  the  book: 

I.   BLACK    CXDDES    AND  OTHEH    DISCRIMINATION    IN 
REAL    PROPERTY    IN     1866 

When  the  39th  Congress  met  in  December 
1865,  it  was  much  preoccupied  with  the 
problem  of  the  so-called  "blacli  codes" 
enacted  by  southern  legislatures,  which 
were  deemed  or  depicted  in  strong  language 
by  northerners  as  returning  the  newly  freed 
Negro  to  the  status  of  virtual  slaves.  Most 
attention  was  i>ald  to  vagrancy  laws,  which 
were  depicted  as  outrageously  harsh  and 
unjust.  However,  restrlctiona  on  the  right 
to  contract,  engage  in  business,  or  own  real 
estate  also  attracted  attention. 

For  example,  Congressman  M.  Russell 
Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  supporter  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  declared  that  Southern 
States  had  enacted  laws  "which  declare,  for 
example,  that  freemen  shall  not  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  a  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  families;  laws  which  im- 
pair their  ability  to  make  contracts  for 
labor  in  such  manner  as  virtually  to  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  mailing  such  con- 
tracts." Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Il- 
linois, lllcewise  declared  that  southern  laws 
"did  not  allow  him  to  buy  or  sell,  or  to  make 
contracts;  that  did  not  allow  him  to  own 
property."  Congressman  William  Wlndom, 
of  Minnesota,  told  the  House  that  "The  State 
laws  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  pro- 
hibit any  Negro  from  buying  or  leasing  a 
home."  and  set  forth  In  detail  the  effects  of 
a  similar  Mississippi  statute.  And  Congress- 
man William  Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  concluded: 
"If  States  may  deny  to  any  class  of  our 
citizens  the  right  to  make  contracts,  to  own 
a  homestead  It  may  strip  men  of  all  that  is 
valuable  In  life." 

Southern  States  were  not  alone  In  restrict- 
ing the  rights  of  Negroes  to  own  land  or  make 
contracts.  The  Indiana  Constitution  of  1851 
provided  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1.  No  Negro  or  mulatto  shall  come 
into  or  settle  in  the  State  after  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution. 

"Sec.  2.  All  contracts  made  with  any  Ne- 
gro or  mulatto  coming  Into  the  State  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion shall  be  void;  and  every  person  who  shall 
employ  such  Negro  or  mulatto  or  otherwise 
encourage  him  to  remain  In  the  State,  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  $500." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  never  had  any 
such  law  as  that  in  any  of  the  Southern 
States.  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
on  Army  Day  some  time  ago  I  went  to 
Wisconsin  with  the  then  Chief  of  Staff, 
a  member  of  the  Air  Force,  General 
Spaatz,  a  great  soldier.  He  was  to  speak 
at  Appleton,  Wis.,  a  lovely  little  town 
on  Lake  Winnebago.  A  parade  lasted 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  reviewing  stands.  Crowds  of  peo- 
ple were  on  the  street.  This  was  in  1946 
in  Appleton,  Wis.  I  remarked  to  one 
friend  sitting  in  the  stands,  "I  have  seen 
thousands  of  people  here  today,  but  I 
have  seen  only  one  colored  man.  I  can- 
not understand  it." 

He  said,  "You  will  not  see  him  here 
tonight." 

I  said,  "Why  not?" 

He  said,  "We  do  not  permit  any  col- 
ored man  to  spend  the  night  in  Apple- 
ton." 

There  never  has  been  any  such  law  or 
rule  in  any  community  in  Virginia.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  If  we  pass  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  enforce  It,  we  shall 
hear  from  many  communities  which  do 
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not  think  they  are  now  involved  in  any 
antidiscrimination  laws. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  not  businessmen  all 
over  the  country — whether  in  Wisconsin, 
Virginia,  Alabama,  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire.  Vermont, 
North  Dakota,  Colorado,  or  wherever 
they  are — find  out  that  the  bill  would 
affect  them  very  directly  and  specifically 
so  far  as  their  hiring  of  personnel,  pro- 
motion, transfer,  questions  of  automa- 
tion, dismissal,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  that  they  are  already  finding 
it  out  in  Wisconsin?  In  the  presidential 
primary  there  was  but  one  issue,  and 
that  was  the  civil  rights  bill  as  expressed 
in  the  candidacy  of  a  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, of  whom  few  people  had  ever 
heard  before  he  entered  the  primary. 
He  received  25  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 
Does  not  the  Senator  believe  they  are 
hearing  about  it? 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  they  are  hearing  about  it  in 
other  States,  too? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Certainly.  If  we 
are  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  bill  so  that 
the  people  generally  know  about  it,  the 
effect  will  be  similar  to  the  tidal  wave 
which  followed  the  earthquake  in 
Alaska.  It  will  affect  people  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  from  Virginia  Beach  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  we  shall  have  a  tide 
fiowing  in  here  that  cries  out,  "Don't  put 
that  on  us." 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
if  he  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
discuss  the  question  at  considerable 
length  at  a  later  time,  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  of  Colorado — that  is 
not  the  exact  title  of  it — is  further  in 
its  reach  and  comprehension  in  several 
ways  than  title  VII  of  the  bill.  Since 
Colorado  has  been  referred  to,  I  point 
out  that  Colorado  has  such  a  statute. 
It  has  had  it  since  1957.  It  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  proposed  Federal 
statute.  The  commissioner  has  more 
power.  We  have  gotten  along  very  well 
with  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  not  heard 
any  derogatory  remarks  about  Colorado 
and  their  treatment  of  nonwhites.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  Colorado  has  an 
FEPC  which  is  working.  Naturally  Col- 
orado expects  to  come  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  that  provides  that  if  the 
State  has  an  FEPC  which  is  working. 
Federal  bureaucrats  will  not  be  put  on 
the  backs  of  the  people  of  that  State. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
bill  as  drawn  will  take  care  of  that. 

I  also  might  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  since  he  has 
tempted  me  to  intervene,  that  there  is 
also  a  public  accommodations  act  in  Col- 
orado. That  act  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books  in  1897.  It  not  only  goes 
further  than  the  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  but 
it  also  provides  criminal  penalties — mis- 
demeanor penalties — for  violation  as  well 


as  civil  liability,  going  further,  in  most 
respects,  than  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Far  be  it  from  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  suggest  that  his 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado  is 
making  history  for  favorable  action  in 
the  future  to  have  Colorado  exempted 
from  the  serious  penalties  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  takes  pride 
in  his  own  State,  and  points  with  pride 
to  the  laws  in  his  State  that  he  says  are 
working  well.  The  fact  that  Colorado 
would  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  of 
the  bill  is  an  incidental  matter. 

I  do  not  have  the  statistics  at  hand, 
but  statistics  have  been  offered  that  pur- 
port to  show,  on  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion ratio,  that  there  has  been  better 
employment  of  nonwhites  in  the  States 
that  do  not  have  FEPC  laws  than  there 
has  been  in  States  with  FEPC  laws. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  various  States  would  work  out 
their  problems  much  better  under  the 
leadership  of  the  State  officials  and  local 
officials,  people  that  they  elect,  people 
they  know,  people  they  have  contact 
with,  and  that  they  would  do  a  much 
better  job  that  way  than  they  would 
under  a  dictate  of  some  autocratic  power 
of  a  bureaucrat  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  am  sure  our  friend  from 
Colorado  feels  the  same  way.  I  serve 
with  him  on  a  committee  dealing  with 
other  matters.  I  know  that  he  believes 
in  the  rights  of  the  States;  and  that, 
when  a  State  is  doing  a  good  job  under 
State  laws,  it  should  be  left  alone.  But 
this  is  a  provision  to  give  power.  The 
Federal  Government  can  let  a  State 
alone,  but  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  the  power  to  determine 
whether  the  Federal  Government  wiU 
move  in  or  will  not  move  in.  I  do  not 
like  that. 

Returning  to  the  book  on  the  14th 
amendment  and  housing,  I  continue  to 
read  this  provision  about  Indiana: 

This  provision  was  so  often  referred  to 
during  the  debates  In  1866,  that  Congress- 
man William  E.  Nlblack  was  moved  to  say: 
"Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
Indiana  relating  to  Negroes  and  mulattoes 
have  been  so  often  referred  to  in  the  de- 
bates dxiring  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
and  are  so  different  from  those  of  most,  If 
not  all,  of  the  other  Northern  States  that  I 

•  •  •  feel    called   upon  •   •   •  to    vindicate 

•  •  *  the  policy  which  our  people  have  seen 
proper  to  pursue."  Likewise,  the  Oregon 
Constitution  of  1857  provided  that  "No  free 
Negro  or  mulatto,  not  residing  In  this  State 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion, shall  come,  reside,  or  be  within  this 
State,  hold  any  real  estate,  or  make  any  con- 
tracts, or  maintain  any  suit  thereon." 

Thus,  the  39th  Congress  was  faced  with 
State  legislation  which  prohibited  Negroes 
from  buying  or  selling  real  estate,  making 
contracts,  or  engaging  In  business.  The 
problem  was  not  one  of  forcing  private  In- 
dividuals to  deal  with  Negroes,  but  simply 
of  removing  State  legislation  which  prohib- 
ited them  from  leasing  or  buying  land  from 
willing  sellers.  It  was  to  this  that  Congress 
directed  Its  attention. 

n.  THE  freemen's  bttreatj  bill 

On  Janviary  5,  1866,  Senator  Trumbull  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
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Preemens     Bureau.       Section     7     Provlfed 
"That  whenever,  in  any  State  or  district 
which  the  ordinary  course  ol  Judicial  h 
ceeding  has  been  interrupted  by  the  i 
Uon    and   wherein.   In   consequence    of 
State    or    local    law  •    •   *   any    of    the 
rights    or    immunities    belonging    to 
persons,    including   the   right   to  make 
enforce  contracts,  to  sue.  •   •   •  to  in 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey 
Lid  personal  property  •   •   '^,^'^lZ^i 
denied  to  Negroes  •    •   •  It  shall  be  the  tii 
of   the   President  •   •   •  to  extend  mi 
protection." 

This  bill  waa  In  a  sense  a  successor 
one  to  secure  equal  rights  proposed  by 
ator  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts, 
bill  was  urged  by  Wilson  to  "secure  to 
freemen  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold 
erty,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
•   •   •  These  are  among  the  natural 
of   freemen."     Trumbull  agreed   that 
idle   to  say  that   a  man   Is   free   • 
cannot  buy  and  sell,  who  cannot  enforc^ 
rights." 

The  Freemen's  Bxireau  bill  was  ur_ 
Trimibull  as  a  temporary  expedient,  a 
panion  measure  to  the  permanent  civil 
bill      He  supported  It  as  an  enforcement 
the  13th  amendment,  declaring  that  Con"^ 
had  power  to  "declare  null  and  void  all 
which  will  not  permit  the  colored  mi 
contract  •    •   •  which  will   not  permit 
to  buy  and  sell."    Senator  William  S*'* 
of  Nevada,  likewise  supported  the  bill 
Negroes  "a  chance  to  hold  property." 

The  Freemen's  Bvireau  bill  never 
law     The  President  vetoed  It,  and  the 
ate  failed  to  override  the  veto.    However 
remarks  made  on  Its  behalf  are  of  s 
cance    In    an    understanding    of    the 
Rights  Act  of  1866. 

in.   THE    Civn.    BIGHTS    ACT    OF    1866 

On  January  29,  1866.  before  the  House 
acted  on  the  Freemen's  Bureau  bUl,  «^'- 
Trumbull  brought  up  in  the  Senate 
rights  bin.     Section  1  of  this  bill  c 
a  provision  very  similar  to  that  of 
7  of  the  Freemen's  Bureau  bill.    It  pi 
"That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
civil    rights    or    immunities    among   ♦*" 
habitants  of  any  State  or  territory 
United  States  on  account  of  race,  " 
previous  condition  of  slavery;    but 
habitants  of  every  race  and  color, 
regard  to  any  previous  condition  of 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
Ishment  for  crime  whereof  the  partj 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  th" 
right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts, 
be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  Inheri  t 
chase    lease,  sell.  hold,  and  convey  re^ 
personal    property,    and    to    full    and 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings 
securltv  of  person  and  property,  a 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pali^ 
penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  la^>^ 
ute.  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

The    purpose    of    this    bill, 
Trumbull,  was  to  nullify  State 
Southern  States  which  denied  Negroes 
damental  rights  as  belong  to  every  *■* 
son  '■    These  rights  TrimabiUl  found 
dccUlons  interpreting  the  "privileges 
'munltles"   clause  of  the  U.S.  '^""^ 
For  example,  he  quoted  one  .^ 

Interpreting  this  clause  to  Include 
liar  advantage  of  acquiring  and  h" 
as  well  as  personal  property,  and 
property  should  be  protected  and 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  the  same 
as  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  t 
Is    protected."     From    a    Massachus*  tts 
cUlon.  he  again  gleaned  the  right  «"  * 
and  hold  real  estate."     But  his  — 
llance    was   placed    on    the 
rights  in  Corfleld  v.  Coryell.  Includ^g 
right   to   acquire   and    possess   . 
every  kind  •   •   •  to  take,  hold,  and 
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c'  property,  either  real  or  personal."  He  con- 
cluded his  objects  to  be  to  secure:  The 
great  fundamental  rights  set  forth  in  this 
bill:  the  right  to  acquire  property  •  •  •  to 
make  contracts,  and  to  inherit  and  dlspoee  of 
property." 
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I  digress  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  southern  Senator,  or  anyone 
else  in  the  South,  who  wants  to  deny 
Negroes  their  constitutional  rights.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  South  who 
does  not  want  them  to  have  the  same 
rights  that  any  white  man  may  claim 
under  any  State  law  or  under  the  Federal 
Constitution.  ,^1.4. 

However,  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  that. 
It  sets  a  certain  class  of  people  up  as  a 
special,  preferred  class.    It  is  proposed 
to  make  war  on  private  property,  pri- 
marily in  the  South,  but  it  will  affect 
others,  too.    A  person  would  have  to  sell 
his  food  whether  he  wanted  to  do  so  or 
not.    He  would  have  to  entertain  certain 
people  whether  he  wanted  to  do  so  or  not. 
He  would  be  able  to  refuse  a  white  man, 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  refuse  a  Ne- 
gro, because  if  he  did,  under  the  bill,  he 
would  be  put  out  of  business.    It  is  being 
proposed  to  tell  the  people  with  what 
persons  we  are  to  associate  and  who  are 
to  be  employed  in  our  businesses.    The 
bill  goes  far  beyond  anything  a  white 
man  has  ever  claimed  he  had  a  right  to. 
That  is  why  I  said  at  the  outset  that  It 
would  change  the  form  of  government 
which  was  commenced  at  Jamestown, 
Va    in  the  summer  of  1618  and  which  we 
have  cherished  and  preserved  ever  since. 
Let  me  continue  to  read  the  discussion 
by  Northern  men  of  the  meaning  of  the 
14th  amendment: 

Here  we  may  stop  for  a  moment  to  analyze 
Trumbull's  concept  of  the  clause  which  gives 
citizens  of  one  State  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
Absent   this  clause,  residents  of  one  State 
might  be  considered  as  mere  aliens  In  an- 
other  State,  and   hence   disabled   from   ac- 
quiring, under   English   common   law   rules, 
real  estate  by  inheritance,  succession,  or  con- 
veyance,  but   this   clause   removes   the    dis- 
ability of  sister-State  residence,  and  permits 
residents   of  other   States   to  hold   property 
they  might  otherwise  acquire.     However.  It 
has  never  been  suggested   that  this  clause 
gives  residents  of  one  State  the  right  to  com- 
pel residents  of  another  to  sell  them  land  al- 
though the  owners  are  unwilling  to  do  so. 
even  if  this  unwillingness  stemmed  from  the 
owner's    dislike    of    nonresidents.      All    the 
clause  does  Is  to  sweep  away  State  laws  which 
forbid   the   sale   or   devise   to   nonresidents, 
leaving  the  latter  to  obtain  land  only  If  the 
owner  U  willing  to  part  with   It.     The  use 
of  this  clause  In  urging  the  passage  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  shows  that  the  latter  was 
intended  to  have  the  same  effect,  and  noth- 
ing In  the  debates  detracts  from  this  view. 
The  debates  in   both  houses  of  Congress 
show  that  this  was  the  undoubted  intent  of 
the  proponents  of   the  bill.     Senator  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said  "that  these  men  must 
be  protected  In  certain  rights  •••  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  property,  and  other  univer- 
sal  Incidents  of   freedom."     And   after  the 
President's  veto  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  Trum- 
bull again  asserted  "that  certain  fundamen- 
tal rights  belong  to  every  American  citizen 
as  such,  and  among  those  are  the  rights  •  •  • 
to  acquire  property." 

Statements  in  the  House  are  to  the  same 
effect.  Congressman  James  F.  Wilson,  of 
Iowa,  manager  of  the  civil  rights  bill  from 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
opened  the  debate  In  that  body  by  defining 
"civil  rights."     He  quoted  from  Kent,  that 


civil  rights  were  the  absolute  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, including  "the  right  to  acquire  and 
enjoy  property,"  and  likewise  quoted  from 
the  privileges  and  Immunities  clause  of  arti- 
cle 4  of  the  Constitution  and  from  Corfleld  v. 
Coryell.    He  asserted  that  "the  entire  struc- 
ture of   this   bill    rests   on   the    discrimina- 
tion •  •  •  made  by  the  States."    He  emphat- 
ically  disclaimed  any  Intent  to  "deprive  a 
white  man  of  a  single  right  to  which  he  Is 
entitled.      And    finally,    Wilson   returned    to 
Kent  as  well  as  Blackstone  to  drive  home  his 
point  that  property  rights  were  fundamental. 
Congressman  Cook  declared  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  would  not  touch  or  Impair  any 
rights    of    whites,    but    only    prevent    State 
discriminatory        legislation.      Congressman 
Thayer  declared  that  "the  sole  purpose  of  the 
bin  Is  to  secure"  to  freemen   "those  rights 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  freedom,  and 
which   are   common    to   the   citizens    of   all 
civilized  States."  rights  "which  are  common 
to  the  humblest  citizen  of  every  free  State," 
the  right  "to  make  and  enforce   contracts" 
and   the  right  "to   Inherit,  purchase,  lease, 
hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property." 
Congressman  Lavirrence,  In  urging  passage  of 
the  bin  over  the  President's  veto,  reiterated 
Its    aim    of    annulling    discriminatory    State 
laws.     And  even  the  President,  in  his  veto 
message,  urged  as  an  objection  that  the  bUl 
would  "abrogate  all  State  laws  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  two  races  in  the  matter  of 
real  estate  •  •  •  and  of  contracte  generally." 
Nowhere  In  the  extensive  debates  on  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  of  1866  Is  It  even  intimated 
that  the  law  would  do  anything  more  than 
eliminate    discriminatory    State    laws.     The 
bUl's  proponents  eagerly  asserted  that  rights 
of   Individual   whites   would   remain   unim- 
paired.    In  light  of  the  fact  that  laws  for- 
bidding   private    discrimination    were    com- 
pletely unknown.  It  would  be  absurb  to  as- 
sert that  the  ability  to  compel  persons  to  sell, 
not  to  mention  contract  or  devise,  without 
their  Individual  right  to  discriminate,  was  a 
right  "common  to  the  humblest  citizen"  or 
"the  essence  of  freedom."     In  the  tenor  of 
the  times,  and  the  prevailing  views  of  rights 
In    property,    such    antidiscrimination    laws 
might  well  have  been  deemed  a  violation  of 
the  civil  rights  of  whites.    It  certainly  could 
not  be  argued  that  It  was  part  of  the  civil 
rights  of  Negroes  Intended  to  be  advanced  by 
the  bill. 
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IV.  THE  INITIAL  VERSION  OF  THE  14TH 
AMENDMENT 

The  privileges  and  Immunities,  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the  14th 
am'endment  are  a  product  of  Representative 
John  A.  Bingham,  a  radical  Repubncan  from 
Ohio,  who  had  voted  against  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1866  although  In  agreement  with  Its 
purposes  because  he  believed  that  Congress 
lacked  constitutional  power  to  pass  It,  and 
because  of  the  potential  sweep  of  the  term 
"clvU  rights."  It  was  his  version  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction's  work  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  secure  equal 
rights  which  the  committee  ultimately  ac- 
cepted and  reported  out. 

The  original  version  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  Falrman  correctly  points  out.  was 
an  aflElrmatlve  grant  of  legislative  power  to 
Congress  to  secure  privileges  and  Ujtimunltles 
and  equal  protection  for  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  Bingham  and  several  radicals  de- 
fended It  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  merely 
declarative  of  constitutional  rights  already 
granted. 

The  proi>osed  amendment  first  came  under 
fire  from  Representative  Andrew  Jackson 
Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Democratic  member 
of  the  Joint  committee.  The  main  thrust 
of  his  atuck  was  that  the  amendment  would 
overcentrallze  the  government  and  destroy 
State  powers.  While  apparently  In  favor  of 
permitting  Negroes  to  own  property,  he  at- 
tacked the  proposal  on  the  groimd  that  It 
would  wipe  away  State  discriminatory  legis- 
lation. 


However,  the  main  speaker  against  Bing- 
ham's projxjsal  was  Representative  Robert  S. 
Hale,  a  moderate  New  York  Republloan.  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Judge.  Hale  subjected 
the  amendment  to  close  scrutiny,  likewise  at- 
tacking it  as  a  "provision  under  which  all 
State  legislation,  in  its  codes  of  civil  and 
criminal  Jurisprudence  and  procedure,  af- 
fecting the  individual  citizen,  may  be  over- 
ridden, may  be  repealed  or  abolished,  and 
the  law  of  Congress  established  instead.". 
To  this  Congressman  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  leader  of  the  Radical  Re- 
pubhcans.  replied  that  "Congress  oould  [not] 
interfere  In  any  case  where  the  legislation 
of  a  State  was  equal.  Impartial  to  all"  and 
that  the  amendment  was  "simply  to  provide 
that,  where  any  State  makes  a  distinction 
in  the  same  law  between  different  classes  of 
Individuals.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
correct  such  discrimination  and  Inequality." 

There  can  be  no  question  whatever — 
from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  I4th 
amendment,  and  any  angle  from  which 
it  might  be  viewed— that  it  applied  solely 
to  State  action  on  discrimination.  It 
never  applied  to  an  individual.  There- 
fore, In  title  n,  the  14th  amendment  due 
process  clause  had  to  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause a  State  has  not  told  a  man  owning 
a  hotdog  stand  to  whom  he  can  sell  and 
how  much  he  can  charge.  Then  it  is 
said,  "We  will  make  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  mean  anything  we  wish. 
We  will  put  a  little  hotdog  stand  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  if  the  owner  sells 
to  a  white  man  and  not  to  a  colored  man 
he  has  then  burdened  interstate  com- 
merce; he  has  affected  the  great  hotdog 
producers  in  Chicago  and  other  places, 
he  has  impinged  upon  the  cattle  that 
roam  such  places  as  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  we  will  work  on  him  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELL.  Did  not  that  great  Vir- 
ginian, James  Madison,  known  as  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution,  make  it  defi- 
nitely clear  that  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  would  not 
Justify  power  such  as  that  which  Is  now 
sought;  and  that  the  State  would  not 
Interfere  with  commerce  moving  from 
one  State  to  another? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  abso- 
lutely true.  There  was  a  big  row  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  New  York.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  fell  out  about,  but 
New  Jersey  was  shipping  firewood  Into 
New  York,  I  believe,  and  New  York  Im- 
posed a  tariff  on  It. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  complained,  "See  what  our  neigh- 
bor, bigger  and  richer  than  we  are,  is 
doing  to  our  farmers.  They  will  not  let 
our  firewood  come  In."  New  York  had 
placed  a  tariff  on  It. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  buttressed  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  th^  Constitu- 
tion to  prevent  that  kind  of  tJiing.  to  be 
an  inhibition  on  such  a  grant  of  power. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  They  could  not  put  a  tax  on 
that  kind  of  commerce. 

I  return  now  to  the  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  14th  amendment;  and  the 
debate  on  it : 

Hale  then  turned  to  the  change  which  the 
amendment  would  effect  In  State  legislation 
over  property  rights.    He  pointed  to  the  fact 


that  Congress  might  require  that  "married 
women.  In  regard  to  their  rights  of  property, 
sifiould  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  men 
and  vmmarrled  women."  although  In  all 
States  distinctions  stUl  persisted.  Brushing 
aside  Stevens'  rebuttal  that  these  groups 
were  In  different  classes,  he  replied  that  If 
that  were  the  distinction.  Negroes  could  be 
placed  In  a  different  class  than  whites.  He 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
would  overturn  the  discriminatory  provisions 
of  the  Oregon  constitution,  and  probably 
those  of  Indiana  as  well,  as  an  undue  Inter- 
ference In  State  Internal  affairs. 

The  next  day.  Congressman  Thomas  T. 
Davis,  another  New  York  Republican,  echoed 
Hale's  objection  about  overcentrallzation. 
He  urged  that  States  were  not  under  Federal 
control  "in  respect  of  social  arrangement  •  •  • 
of  the  rights  of  property,  and  control  of  per- 
sons." 

Bingham  attempted  to  save  his  proposal 
In  a  long  defensive  speech.  His  position  was 
that  the  amendment  would  give  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  the  bUl  of  rights  against 
the  States.  In  response  to  a  question  from 
Rogers  about  the  meaning  of  "due  process 
of  law,"  he  replied  that  "the  courts  have 
settled'  that  long  ago.  and  the  gentlemen 
can  go  and  read  their  decisions."  He  re- 
butted Hale's  argument  by  declaring  that 
under  the  proposal,  property  would  still  be 
under  State  law. 

Bingham  then  launched  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  to  overrule  Barron  v. 
Baltimore  and  apply  the  BUl  of  Rights  to 
the  States.  This  case,  of  course,  was  one 
where  the  State  had  Interfered  with  real 
property  rights,  a  point  he  knew  quite  well. 
He  asserted  that  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees were  "disregarded  today  In  Oregon"  and 
In  the  South,  and  that  the  amendment  was 
needed  to  secure  "equal  protection  to  life, 
liberty  or  property."  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Hale,  he  asserted  that  the  pro- 
posal would  permit  Congress  to  secure  equal 
protection  "to  life  and  liberty  and  property 
•  •  •  the  right  to  real  estate  being  depend- 
ent on  the  State  law."  Hale  asked  that 
if  Congress  could  not  legislate  "in  regard  to 
real  estate,"  did  Bingham  mean  "to  Imply 
that  It  extends  to  personal  estate."  He  an- 
swered: "Undoubtedly  It  Is  true  •  •  •  [be- 
cause] the  personal  property  of  a  citizen 
follows  Its  owner,  and  Is  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected In  the  State  into  which  he  goes."  He 
concluded  that  the  proposal  simply  gave 
Congress  power  "to  see  to  It  that  the  protec- 
tion given  by  the  laws  of  the  States  shall 
be  equal  In  respect  to  life  and  liberty  and 
property  to  all  persons." 

Bingham's  remarks  did  not  satisfy  his  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Giles  W.  Hotchklss,  a 
New  York  Republican  lawyer,  still  thought 
the  proposal  would  give  Congress  power  to 
establish  uniform  laws  to  protect  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  thus  overcentrallzlng  the  Gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  Congress  could  repeal 
or  alter  such  legislation.  He  suggested  an 
amendment  "that  no  State  shall  discriminate 
against  any  class  of  Its  citizens." 

The  Republican  leadership,  sensing  that 
the  proposal  could  not  pass,  moved  that  It 
be  postponed.  The  House  Republicans,  In- 
cluding Bingham,  followed  party  leadership, 
and  the  proposal  was  dropped. 

This  proposal  Is  significant  to  show  Bing- 
ham's thinking.  True,  it  was  hazy,  perhaps 
even  confused.  The  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties clause  could  apply  to,  and  was  early  held 
to  apply  to.  real  property,  as  well  as  personal 
property,  even  though  only  the  latter  could 
be  moved  from  State  to  State.  Certainly, 
the  equal  protection  clause  could  apply  to 
both,  and  Congress  was  particularly  Inter- 
ested In  State  laws  preventing  Negroes  from 
owning  real  estate.  However,  the  debate 
shows  clearly  that  Bingham  did  not  Intend  to 
supplant  State  law  procedures  for  acquiring 
property,  but  merely  wanted  to  protect  prop- 
erty lawfully  acquired  from  conflBcatlon  or 


undue  restriction,  as  was  true  in  Barron  v. 
Baltimore. 

V.    THE    FINAL    VERSION    OF    THE    14TH 
AMENDMENT 

The  final  version  of  the  prlvUeges  and  im- 
munities, due  process,  and  equal  protection 
clauses  of  the  14th  amendment  likewise  was 
Bingham's  product.  Stevens  Introduced  it 
as  the  committee  draft  in  the  House.  The 
radicals  considered  It  a  disappointingly 
mild  provision,  but  congressional  Republi- 
cans, afraid  of  defeat  in  the  faU  1866  elec- 
tions, rejected  any  radical  proposals  too 
closely  tied  with  Negroes.  Instead,  the  14th 
amendment  was  Intended  as  a  compromise 
measure  which  the  majority  of  Republican 
professional  politicians  In  Congress  consid- 
ered a  safe  party  platform  and  useful  cam- 
paign material  which  would  be  valuable  In 
carrying  the  country.  Thus  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  May  5,  1866,  a  radical  newspaper, 
referred  to  the  first  section  as  "surplusage," 
and  deemed  the  measure  feeble.  However.  If 
radicals  were  unenthuslastlc,  others  could 
hardly  attack  it.  Opponents  would  have  to 
take  an  opposite  position.  "We  would  like 
to  see  them  advocate  the  proposition  that 
local  legislatures  shall  have  the  authority  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  or  to  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  Uberty,  or  property 
vrtthout  due  process  of  law." 

Stevens,  the  leswiing  House  radical,  did 
not  conceal  his  disappointment,  but  con- 
fessed It  was  the  best  he  could  get.  He 
stated  that  the  first  section  was  designed  to 
"correct  the  unjust  legislation  of  the  States. 
BO  far  that  the  law  which  operates  upon  one 
man  shaU  operate  equaUy  upon  all."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  civil  rights  bill  had  the 
same  object,  but  since  Congress  could  repeal 
It  at  any  time,  he  desired  to  secure  this  be- 
yond the  control  of  a  hostUe  majority. 
Other  Congressmen  likewise  discussed  the 
first  section  as  a  constitutional  embodiment 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1866.  A  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat  opposed  It  because  "the  first 
section  proposes  to  make  an  eqiiallty  in  every 
respect  between  the  two  races,  notwith- 
standing the  policy  of  discrimination  which 
has  heretofore  been  exclusively  exercised  by 
the  States."  Bingham  closed  the  debate  by 
saying  that  the  first  section  would  protect 
citizens  "from  unconstitutional  State  enact- 
ments." and  shortly  thereafter  the  House 
passed  the  amendment. 

All  the  way  through  there  is  reference 
to  equal  application.  The  real  essence 
of  the  14th  amendment  is  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  State  laws. 

Continuing  the  quotation: 

In  the  Senate.  Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard, 
of  Michigan,  opened  the  debate  by  tying  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  clause  to  article 
rv.  section  2  and  the  BUl  of  Rights,  lament- 
ing that  "the  restriction  contained  in  the 
Constitution  against  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  pubUc  use  without  Just  com- 
pensation Is  not  a  restriction  upon  State 
legislation."  He  stated  that  the  first  section 
would  permit  Congress  to  enforce  the  Bill  of 
Rights  against  the  States,  and  deprive  them 
of  power  to  subject  Negroes  to  different  laws 
than  whites.  He  declared  that  "section  one 
Is  a  restriction  upon  the  States,  and  •  •  •  wUl 

•  •  •  forever  disable  every  one  of  them  from 
passing  laws  trenching  upon  those  funda- 
mental rights  and  prlvUeges."  When  debate 
resumed  after  a  few  days  of  caucusing  by  the 
Republican  Members,  Senator  Luke  Poland. 
Vermont  Republican  and  former  chief  Justice 
of  that  State,  referred  to  the  due  process 
and  equal  protection  clauses  as  an  embod- 
iment of  the  civil  rights  bUl's  principles,  di- 
rected at  "partial  State  legislation."  some 
of  "very  recent  enactment."  a  reference  to 
the  black  codes.  Senator  Timothy  O. 
Howe,  a  Wisconsin  radical  Republican,  de- 
clared that  the  first  section  was  necessary 
because  Southern  States  "denied  to  a  large 
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portion  of  their  respective  popiilatlons  Ithe 
Dlalnest  and  most  necessary  rights  of  cltli;en- 
shlD  The  right  to  hold  land  when  ihey 
had  bought  It  and  paid  for  It  would  have 
been  denied  them;  the  right  to  collect  tbelr 
wages  by  the  processes  of  the  law  when  ,hey 
had  earned  their  wages." 

Senator  John  B.  Henderson,  a  Missouri  Re- 
publican, also  referred  to  the  black  c<<les. 
He  said  that  the  South  denied  Negroes     the 
right  to  hold  real  or  personal  property  ' 
and    forced    upon    him    unequal    burc  ens. 
Though  nominally  free,  so  far  as  discrim- 
inating  legislation   could  make   him   s<>  he 
was  yet  a  slave."     He  added  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  abolished  such  laws,  but  that  ^  rhile 
women  and  aliens  "are  regarded  as  peisons 
and  not  dumb  brutes:   they  enjoy  the  right 
to  acquire  property,  to  enter  the  court  i  for 
its  protection,  to  follow  the  professions,  to 
accumulate  wealth."  if  the  civil  rights   bill 
were     declared     unconstitutional,     Ne  p-oes 
would  lose   such  protection.    Finally,   Sen- 
ator Reverdy  Johnson,  a  Maryland  Dem  xrat 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  comm  ttee. 
but  who  voted  against  the  amendment  as  a 
whole   stated  that  he  was  "in  favor  of  that 
part  of  the  first  section  which  denies  to  a 
State  the  right  to  deprive  any  person  ol  life. 
Uberty    or  propertv  without  due  process  of 
law,"  showing  that   this  provision   was   in- 
tended   to    be    universal    and    hence    com- 
manded    even     Democratic     support.       The 
amendment,  with  several  changes  frori  the 
House  version,  was  then  passed. 

On  June  13.  1866,  when  the  House  con- 
curred in  the  Senate  amendments,  thers  was 
only  brief  debate.  Rogers  said  that  th(  s  first 
section  "simply  embodied  the  gist  o'  the 
civil  rights  bill."  In  the  last  speech,  Sti  ivens, 
Mr  Radical  of  the  House,  expressed  hia  keen 
disappointment  at  "so  Imperfect  a  proposi- 
tion''but  accepted  It  "because  I  live  among 
men  and  not  among  angels."  And  wit  a  but 
a  few  brief  references,  that  was  all  tte  de- 
bate relevant  to  real  property  rights. 

A  few  of  the  subsequent  debates  col  ected 
bv  Professor  Falrman  likewise  reflect  th  s  uni- 
versality of  the  first  section.     The  Cine  nnatl 
Commercial  understood  it  to  abolish  black 
codes  and  similar  discriminatory  legls  atlon. 
A  prominent  nilnols  Republlcian  politician 
said  that  the  rights  of  citizens  it  protected 
included  "to  sue,  and  be  sued,  to  own  prop- 
grtv  *   •   •  to  have  protection  for  life.  1  berty. 
and  property  •   •   ♦  that  the  white  or  black 
man  should  collect  his  debt  in  court;  that 
either  should  own  and  hold  property  that 
he  pays  for."     To  Congressman  Schen<  k,  the 
amendment    removed    from    Negroes    'the 
weight  of  inequality  In  •   •   •  maklni;  con- 
tracts •   •   •"     while    Congressman    Delano 
viewed  It  as  a  protection  for  northern  whites 
traveling  south.     Senator  Sherman  said  that 
It  embodied  the  civil  rights  bill  "to  mal  e  con- 
tracts   to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  contra  :t  and 
be    contracted    with."     State    leglslatDrs   or 
Governors  viewed  it  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  or  a  mere  repetition  o :  State 
bills  of  rights,  designed  to  eliminate  unequal 
State  leglsatlon. 

Several  points  remain  to  be  dlscusse<  I.    The 
first  Is  that  the   14th  amendment  v  as  in- 
tended to  protect  white  persons  as    veil  as 
Negroes.     Bingham  repeatedly  referrec  to  his 
desire  to  protect  the  "loyal  white  met    •   •   * 
against   State   statutes   of   confiscation,  and 
statutes    of    banishment."     Hotchklss    said 
that  the  "white  man"  as  well  as  the  "bfack 
man"   would  derive  benefit   from  a  j  proper 
constitutional    amendment.     When   !  Senator 
Davis  argued  that  the  civil  rights  bill  dis- 
criminated against  whites  by  creatln  5  "paiv 
tlal,"  special  rights  for  Negroes,  Trumbull 
replied:  "Sir.  this  bill  applies  to  white  men 
as  well  as  black  men.     It  declares  that  all 
persons  In  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  civil  rights,  the  right  to   the 
fruit  of  their  own  labor,  the  right  t?  make 
contracts,  the  right  to  buy  and  seU  "   •   •  a 
bill  that  protects  a  white  man  Just  a  s  much 
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as  a  black  man  •  •  *  [How]  can  a  Senator 
•  •  •  say  •  •  •  that  this  Is  a  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  black  men  exclusively  when  there 
Is  no  such  distinction  In  It?" 

And  In  State  debates,  the  need  to  protect 
loyal  southern  whites,  or  northern  whites 
traveling  south,  through  the  14th  amend- 
ment, was  prominently  mentioned. 

The  second  point  Is.  as  Garfield  declared, 
that  the  amendment  "was  throughout  the 
debate,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  spoken  of 
as  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  States." 
State  legislation  primarily,  and  State  action 
exclusively,  was  Intended  to  be  limited,  not 
only  by  Bingham,  but  by  the  pthers  as  well. 
No  restrictions  were  to  be  Imposed  on  pri- 
vate Individuals  or  groups. 

Finally,   the   first   section,   and   especially 
the  due  process  clause,  was  Intended  to  be  a 
substantive,  as  well  as  a  procedural,  limita- 
tion   on    government.      Bingham,    as    pre- 
viously noted,  had  referred  Rogers  to  court 
decisions  for  the  meaning  of  the  due  process 
clause,  and  these  had  firmly  established  the 
Interpretation  that  the  clause  limited  legis- 
lative    action     impairing     vested     property 
rights  or  interests.     Bingham  declared  that 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishments  have  been 
Infiicted  under  State  laws,  but  the  Federal 
Constitution  did  not  Intervene,  that  States 
"took  property  without  compensation  and, 
[citizens)    had  no  remedy,"  and  that  "lib- 
erty •  •  •  is  the  liberty  •  •  •  to  work  In  an 
honest  calling  and  contribute  by  your  toll 
In  some  sort  to  the  support  of  yourself  •  •  • 
and  to  be  secure   In  the   enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  your  toll."     Bingham  not  only  con- 
sidered the  due  process  clause  substantive, 
but  was  "a  man  who  held  thoroughly  Lock- 
Ian  views  concerning  the  sanctity  of  prop- 
erty" and  "property  rights  by  his  view  are 
thus  virtually  absolute." 

Mr.    HILL.    Mr.   President,   will    the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HHiL.    Have  not  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  down  through  the  years  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  Umitation  ap- 
plies only  to  some  actions  by  a  State? 
Mr.   ROBERTSON.    The   Senator   is 
correct.     He  will  recall  the  two  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  the  evi- 
dence held  that  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  applied  to  in- 
dividual action.    It  has  sometimes  been 
sought  to  impute  State  action  to  an  in- 
dividual, but  we  have  always  returned  to 
the  fundamental  point  that  it  is  State 
action  only  which  can  be  controlled. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  control  must  be 
predicated  on  State  action? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  because  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  reach  beyond  State 
action  under  any  jurisdictional  field  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  from  which 
I  have  been  reading  concludes : 

Moreover,  Bingham  Intended  to  seciire  not 
only  property  rights,  but  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation and  freedom  of  choice  as  well.  He 
said:  "Sir.  before  the  ratification  of  the  14th 
amendment.  •  •  •  a  State,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  could  make  it  a  crime 
punishable  by  fine  and  Imprisonment  for 
any  citizen  within  her  limits.  In  obedience  to 
the  Injunction  of  our  divine  Master,  to  help 
a  slave  who  was  ready  to  perish;  to  give  him 
shelter,  or  break  with  him  his  crust  of  bread. 
The  validity  of  that  State  restriction  upon 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  duty  of  life 
was  affirmed,  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of 
America,  in  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United 
States;  but  nevertheless  affirmed  In  obedience 


to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  (14 
Howard,  19-20.  Moore  v.  The  People) . 

This  statement  Is  very  significant.  In 
Afoore  v.  Illinoia.  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
a  statute  forblding  the  assisting  of  rvmaway 
slaves  based  on  "the  police  power  •  •  •  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  infltix  either 
of  liberated  or  fugitive  slaves,  and  to  repel 
from  their  soil  a  population  likely  to  become 
burdensome  and  Injurious,  either  as  paupers 
or  criminals.  •  •  •  [This  conduct  tends]  to 
destroy  the  harmony  and  kind  feelings  which 
should  exist  between  citizens  of  this  Union, 
to  create  border  feuds  and  bitter  animosities, 
and  to  cause  breaches  of  the  peace,  violent 
assaults,  riots,  and  murder.  No  one  can  deny 
or  doubt  the  right  of  a  State  to  defend  Itself 
against  evils  of  such  magnitude. 

Here  we  see  that  Bingham  has  Intended  to 
embody  In  the  14th  amendment  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  associate  or  not  to  associate 
with  each  other  based  on  Individual  decision 
even  as  against  a  great  compelling  public 
need  satisfied  through  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  If  the  police  power  cannot 
restrain  freedom  of  choice  even  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  and  safety,  preserve  har- 
mony with  other  States,  and  prevent  a  fiood 
of  paupers  and  criminals,  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  amendment  secures  It  beyond  Infringe- 
ment as  an  absolute  right. 

VI.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLtJSIONS 

Several  firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
an  analysis  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
14th  amendment.     They  are : 

1.  The  framers  considered  property  rights 
to  be  fundamental,  and  Intended  to  limit 
State  power  to  Impair  them. 

2  Congress  Intended  to  restrict  State  legis- 
lation primarily,  and  State  action  exclusively. 
Private  Individuals  were  not  restricted. 

3.  Congress  Intended  to  assure  that  States 
would  not  deprive  Negroes  of  the  capacity 
to  own  land  or  make  contracts.  The  phrase 
In  the  debates  and  the  civil  rights  bill  about 
the  "right"  to  make  contracts  or  own  prop- 
erty simply  means  that  State  laws  shall  not 
prevent  a  willing  seller,  testator,  or  donor 
from  conveying  property  to  a  Negro,  or  a  will- 
ing person  for  contracting  with  him.  It  does 
not  confer  on  a  Negro  power  to  compel  un- 
willing testators  to  devise  property  to  them, 
unwilling  owners  to  give,  lease,  or  sell  them 
property,  or  anybody  to  contract  with  any- 
body else,  nor  does  It  authorize  States  to  do 

so.  ,, 

Beyond  this,  it  Is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
what  the  framers  of  the   14th  amendment 
Intended.    No  one  had  ever  dreamed  at  that 
time  of  enacting  antidiscrimination  laws  re- 
quiring unwilling  owners  of  houses  to  seU 
or  rent  them  to  Negroes.     But  the  amend- 
ment, framed  by  Bingham,  one  of  the  firmest 
believers  In  property  rights,  and  not  by  the 
equalltarlan  Stevens,  who  was  disappointed 
In  It.  offers  little  comfort  to  proponents  of 
such' laws.     It  restricted  State  laws  to  en- 
large Individual  rights,  and  not  the  converse. 
How    would    Bingham,    the    conservative 
Republican   corporation   lawyer   from   Ohio, 
have  been  struck  by  a  law  requiring  an  un- 
willing owner  to  sell  to  or  rent  to.  or  an  un- 
willing resident  to  live  near,  people  he  did 
not  want  to  do  so?    Would  It  have  offended 
his  notion  of  due  process?    In  a  recent  case, 
one  Judge  protested  that:  "The  Fait  Housing 
Act    of    1959  •   •   •  would    compel    Case    to 
transfer    his    residential    property    to    the 
Rhones.  not  voluntarily,  but  under  compul- 
sion, with  sanctions  that  might  lead  to  Im- 
prisonment  for   failure    to   comply."      This 
protest  seems  remarkably  like    a    1795  case 
which  held  that  "The  legislature  •   •   •  had 
no  authority  to  make  an  act  divesting  one 
citizen   of   his   freehold,   and   vesting   It  in 
another;   •  •   ♦  It  Is  contrary   to  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  alliance  In  every  free  govern- 
ment;   •   •   •  It  Is  contrary  both  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the   Constitution."     It  seems 
surprisingly  like  a  1798  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
case  holding  that  a  "law  that  takes  property 
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from  A  and  gives  It  to  B;  it  Is  against  all 
reason  and  Justice,  for  a  people  to  entrust  a 
legislature  with  such  powers;  and  therefore, 
It  cannot  be  presumed  that  they  have  done 
it."  Were  these  concepts  part  of  the  notions 
of  Bingham  the  conservative  man  of  prop- 
erty, about  due  process,  as  he  wrote  them 
into  the  14th  amendment?  They  may  very 
well  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  again,  I 
plan  to  go  further  into  a  discussion  of 
title  VI.  Then  I  shall  take  up  the  vital 
problem,  to  which  I  referred  briefly  in  a 
previous  address — my  jury  trial  amend- 
ment to  title  Vri;  that  is,  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  HHIi.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Earlier  in  the  debate,  in 
the  opening  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's remarks,  reference  was  made  to  that 
wonderful  engineering  feat,  the  tunnel 
built  imder  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Is  it 
not  correct,  that  no  Federal  funds  have 
gone  into  the  construction  of  that  tun- 
nel? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Not  one  penny. 
It  cost  $200  million,  but  not  one  penny 
of  Federal  money  went  into  its  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  people  of  Virginia 
themselves  financed  the  entire  project. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  a  revenue  bond 
project. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  un- 
der the  Federal  highway  program  with 
respect  to  interstate  highways,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  puts  up  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project,  and  on  the  other 
highways  the  Federal  Government  puts 
up  50  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  the  past  Fed- 
eral control  has  been  limited  to  stand- 
ards for  grades  and  alinements,  depth  of 
construction,  and  things  of  that  kind,  to 
which  we  did  not  object,  because  they 
were  in  the  interest  of  better  highways 
and  better  construction.  However,  the 
pending  bill  goes  far  beyond  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  goes  far,  far  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HILL.  In  other  words,  the  only 
stipulation,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  with  respect  to 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds,  has  been 
to  make  sure  they  were  expended  as  they 
were  contracted  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  on  the  basis 
of  area,  road  mileage,  and  population, 
we  received  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
money.  Under  the  bill  which  provides 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
which  gives  us  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  highway  money, 
we  are  told,  "You  cannot  get  it  unless 
you  do  as  we  say  about  something  else." 
Mr.  HILL.  I  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  magnificent  engineering  feat,  which 
is  being  proclaimed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion today,  was  not  financed  by  Federal 
taxes. 

Ml-.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  It 
comes  back  to  the  kind  of  government 
Thomas  Jefferson  advocated. 

He  did  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  move  in  where  the  States,  the 
localities,  or  the  people  were  better  pre- 


pared to  do  things  for  themselves  than 
was  the  Federal  Government. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  significant  fact  that  when 
some  people  talk  about  Federal  aid,  they 
say  the  tax  money  will  be  paid  back  to 
the  taxpayers.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  budget  calls  for  an  appropriation 
of  $594  million,  to  aid  in  the  collection 
of  taxes.  For  the  executive  branch,  in- 
cluding the  judiciary,  the  bill  provides 
that  more  than  $15  billion  will  be  pro- 
vided for  administrative  expenses.  That 
is  what  is  provided  for  in  the  bill.  We 
have  built  up  a  monster.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  that  monster  supreme 
control. 

Mr.  HELL.  It  is  a  monster,  as  the  Sen- 
ator says,  to  which  we  do  not  want  to 
turn  over  our  whole  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HHiL.  The  glory  of  our  system 
has  been  the  free  enterprise  system.  Un- 
der our  Constitution  it  has  made  us  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  and  freest 
nation  on  the  globe. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  I  take  a  quick 
look  around,  I  think  of  Brazil.  With 
more  natural  resources  than  any  other 
country,  it  could  have  been  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  today.  Instead,  it 
is  broke.  It  never  had  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  have  become  great 
through  the  private  enterprise  system, 
with  the  freedom  that  comes  to  us  under 
the  Constitution,  under  which  a  man's 
home  is  his  castle,  and  under  which  he 
can  keep  the  fruits  of  his  effort.  It  is  a 
system  which  provides  superior  reward 
for  superior  brains  and  character  and 
energy.  Once  we  abolish  that  principle, 
we  shall  go  broke,  too. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  heartily 
congratulating  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  his  speech.  I  reiterate  my 
heartfelt  commendation  and  congratu- 
lations to  him  on  his  very  excellent  and 
masterly  address. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
tribute.  I  am  happy  to  serve  on  what 
some  people  call  the  debating  team 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
We  are  debating  only  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  trying,  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
rouse  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  the 
realization  that  if  we  pass  the  bill  and 
enforce  it,  we  shall  have  changed  the 
government  under  which  we  have  re- 
mained free. 

Mr.  HILL.  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  done  more  to  show  the  evils  and 
inequities  and  dangers  in  the  proposed 
legislation  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  longer  I  may  be  privileged  to 
sit  in  the  Senate.  After  48  years  of  pub- 
lic life,  I  do  not  look  forward  to  living 
forever.  However,  I  did  not  come  to 
the  Senate  to  preside  over  the  liquida- 
tion of  constitutional  liberties. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  that  threat  is  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  7152. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  the  worst 
proposal  in  my  legislative  history.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Morton 

Allott 

Hlckenl  coper 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pell 

Boggu 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Jordan, Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Keating 

Rlblcofl 

Case 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Church 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Lauscbe 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

McGee 

Symington 

Dodd 

McGovem 

Walters 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Doiiglas 

McNamara 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Pong 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruenlrg 

Monroney 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) ,  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  HIT. 1 1.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  for  his  courtesy.  My 
remarks  will  be  brief. 


FIRST  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
CROSS  FOR  VIETNAM  WAR  GOES 
TO  WISCONSIN  NATIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  Wisconsin-born  Keith 
Borck.  who  last  Tuesday  received  the  first 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  awarded  for 
heroism  in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  courageous  soldier,  a  native  of  Bar- 
aboo.  Wis.,  participated  in  278  combat 
support  missions  as  a  member  of  an 
Army  helicopter  unit  in  Vietnam. 

On  January  2, 1963,  he  made  his  fourth 
combat  mission  into  an  assault  zone,  in 
support  of  a  military  operation  con- 
ducted by  the  Air  Force.  As  aircraft 
commander  of  a  helicopter,  he  evacuated 
his  crew  to  a  rescue  plane  when  his  air- 
craft was  struck  by  automatic  weapons 
fire  and  the  copilot  was  wounded.  When 
this  second  helicopter  attempted  to  take 
off,  it,  too,  was  damaged  by  enemy  fire, 
and  all  crewmembers  were  wounded. 
Another  rescue  aircraft  was  also  downed. 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Borck,  exposing 
himself  to  Intense  weapons  fire,  led  all 
three  crews  to  a  protected  position. 
When  hostile  strafing  prevented  a  fourth 
aircraft  from  making  a  rescue,  he  direct- 
ed the  crewmembers  to  a  more  pro- 
tected area,  and  organized  a  perimeter 
defense,  until  an  aircraft  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  them. 

The  parents  of  this  distinguished  son 
of  Wisconsin  live  in  our  State.    I  repeat 
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the  last  words  of  the  citation  which! ac- 
companied   his    Distinguished    Seijvice 

Cross:  I 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Borck's  conspicfious 
gallantry  and  extraordinary  heroic  ac^lona 
are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himBelfjand 
the  military  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  to  have  the  entire  citation  pr 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ci 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R: 
as  follows: 

The    President    of    the    United    Sta 
America,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  Ijuly 
26  1963  has  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  to  CWO  Keith  R.  Borck,  U.S.  A/rmy, 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action. 

CWO  Keith  R.  Borck,  while  a  member  df  the 
93d  Transportation   Company  distinguished 
himself  by  extraordinary  heroism  In  coiinec- 
tlon  with  military  operations  Involvlnk  an 
opposing  force  in  the  Republic  of  Vie 
on  January  2.   1963.     As   an   aircraft 
mander.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Borck  de 
Btrated  professional  skiU,  decisive  leadei       , 
and  fortitude  on  his  fourth  mission  ln|o  an 
TassaiUt  zone  In  support  of  a  military  c|)era- 
'tlon  conducted  by  the  Armed  Forces  o'.  the 
Republic    of   Vietnam    In    defense   of    their 
homeland.    When  his  aircraft  was  struck  by 
automatic  weapons  fire,  inflicting  major  dam- 
age  to   the  aircraft   and  wounding  this  co- 
pilot, he  evacuated  the  crew  to  a  rescue  hell- 
copter     As  the  helicopter  attempted  to  take 
off  It  too  was  damaged  by  Intense  automatic 
weapons  fire  which  wounded  all  of  the  crew- 
members.     Chief  Warrant  Officer  Borci   vol- 
untarily and  bravely  exposed  himself  ta  the 
automatic    weapons    fire    while    evacuating 
both  crews,  placing  them  In  a  defilade  posi- 
tion,   and    administering    first    aid    t<>    his 
wounded  comrades.    Then,  as  a  second  rescue 
helicopter  returned  to  effect  the  rescue.  It  was 
struck   by   recolUess    rifle   fire   and   crashed. 
With  complete  disregard  for  his  own  peitsonal 
safety.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Borck  dftshed 
through   Intense   weapons  fire,   reached   the 
downed  aircraft  and,  while  exposed  ih  the 
onslaught,   tore   out   plexiglass   paneli   and 
extricated  the  crew.    For  3  hours  they  Jay  In 
a   wet.   muddy   rice   paddy   tmder  constant 
sniper  fire.    When  hostile  strafing  previented 
a  third  aircraft  from  effectUng  the  rescue,  he 
led  the  men  to  a  more  protected  are^  and 
organized  a  perimeter  defense  until  &p  air- 
craft finally  succeeded  in  effecting  their] evac- 
uation.    Chief  Warrant  Officer  Borck'i  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  extraordinary  ^erolc 
actions  are  In  the  highest  traditions  J)f  the 
US.  Armv  and  reflect  great  credit  upori  him- 
self and  the  military  service. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  th  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  witfi  the 
understanding  that  I  will  not  lo^  my 
right  to  the  floor.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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spiritual  superiority  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cr&tic  society. 

At  this  moment  in  history  many  de- 
veloping countries  are  confronted  with 
difficult  problems.  Israel's  16  years  of 
achievement  stand  as  an  inspiration  as 
to  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  new 
state  through  dedication,  ability,  and 
freedom.  Not  only  has  she  met  her 
domestic  responsibilities,  but  Israel  is  a 
nation  which  has  lived  up  fully  to  its 
responsibilities  to  make  sure  that  other 
nations  can  be  free. 

On  a  visit  to  Israel  in  1962  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  personally  the 
vigor  of  her  people  in  making  their  na- 
tion prosper.  I  saw  some  of  the  many 
examples  of  cooperation  by  American 
Jews  in  the  development  of  Israel  and 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  make  themselves  self-sufficient  and 
secure.  Israel  is  a  dramatic  example  of 
what  free  people  can  do  to  develop  the 
resources  of  a  nation. 

Americans  stand  ready  to  help  Israel 
preserve  her  security  and  aid  in  her  eco- 
nomic development.  And  as  Israel  con- 
tinues to  stride  forward,  her  friends  in 
America  are  proud  to  join  in  commemo- 
rating a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAJY 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  17.  the  nation  of  Israel, 
her  citizens  and  their  friends  throughout 
the  world  marked  the  16th  anniversary 
of  this  young  and  growing  countri^. 

In  1948  there  were  many  who  did  not 
give  this  new  nation  much  hope  for  sur- 
vival. That  their  reservations  J  have 
proven  to  be  unfounded  and  that  the 
State  of  Israel  has  not  only  suimved. 
but  has  prospered,  is  a  dramatic  Exam- 
ple to  the  world  of  the  material  and 


TEAMSTERS  UNION  CREDIT  IN  THE 
SENATE  RESTAURANT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  AprU  15,  1964,  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  in  which  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Teamsters 
Union  had  been  extended  credit  in  the 
Senate  Restaurant  and  that  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1963,  the  outstanding  balance 
on  their  account  totaled  $4,248.93.  This 
was  not  paid  until  December  12,  1963. 

In  that  statement  I  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Senate  Res- 
taurant's having  extended  this  credit  to 
an  outside  organization  since  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  any  luncheon  or  din- 
ner which  is  arranged  for  a  group  in  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Senate 
Office  Building  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
dorsed and  guaranteed  by  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

After  this  statement  was  made  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Teamsters  Union 
in  which  they  claim  that  this  credit  had 
not  been  extended  to  them  direct  but 
that  the  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  different  Senators  and  the  account 
was  supposed  to  have  been  charged  to 
these  various  individuals. 

I  shall  incorporate  their  letter  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks;  however, 
in  so  doing  I  will  state  again  that  the 
records  of  the  Senate  Restaurant  do  not 
agree  with  this  claim  made  by  the  Team- 
sters Union.  An  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Senate  Restaurant  as  of 
the  date  mentioned,  specifically  shows 
that  this  account  was  charged  to  the 
Teamsters  Union,  and  as  far  as  the  books 


of  the  restaurant  are  concerned  there 
are  no  names  of  any  Members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  included  thereon. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  there  be  printed 
the  letter  dated  April  16.  1964,  signed  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Zagri,  legislative  counsel  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
st^rs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chaufteues,  Ware- 
housemen      &       Helpers       of 

A  TUf  1t!ltTC!A 

Detroit.  Mich.,  April  16,  1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Pursuant  to  our 
conversation,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion certain  facts  which  I  believe  will  clarify 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  alleged  ac- 
count of  the  Teamsters  Union  with  the 
Senate  Restaurant  raised  in  your  speech  of 
April  15,  1964. 

1.  The  Teamsters  Union  does  not  have  an 
account  and  has  at  no  time  had  an  account 
with  the  Senate  Restaurant. 

2.  Pursuant  to  a  long-established  practice, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
has  been  Instrumental  in  having  various  U.S. 
Senators  host  luncheons  In  the  Senate  Res- 
taurant for  Teamster  wives  visiting  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  In  each  Instance,  the  Senator 
would  sponsor  a  luncheon  for  his  own  con- 
stituents and  In  so  doing,  would  be  pursuing 
a  time-honored  practice  of  sponsoring  simi- 
lar luncheons  for  various  other  groups  from 
their  own  State  visiting  the  Nation's  Capital. 

3.  The  Teamsters  Union  Is  very  proud  of 
the  broad  citizen  participation  by  over  2.500 
Teamster  wives  in  the  Nation's  Capital  last 
year  who  visited  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  and  discussed  their  positions  on 
important  Issues  affecting  this  country,  our 
union,  and  our  membership. 

4.  We  have  been  very  happy  with  the 
service  In  the  Senate  Restaurant  and  have 
paid  approximately  $4  for  each  plate  served, 
which  we  consider  a  competitive  price  with 
restaurants  In  the  area.  At  no  time  did  we 
receive  any  special  consideration  In  price, 
service,  or  any  other  privilege  extended. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  calling 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  your  col- 
leagues by  placing  this  statement  In  the 
Congressional  Record  with  any  comments 
you  care  to  make. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sidney  Zagri, 
Legislative  Counsel,  IBT. 
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FULL  DISCLOSURE  IN  THE  BOBBY 
BAKER  CASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  two  editorials  commentihg  upon 
the  recent  investigation  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  case.  The  first  editorial  is  en- 
titled "Right  to  the  Whole  Truth"  and 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  30,  1964;  the  second  is  entitled 
"Worse  than  Profumo"  and  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  16,  1964. 

Both  these  editorials  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  complete  and  full  dis- 
closure of  all  phases  of  the  improper  ac- 
tivities or  operations  of  any  of  the  em- 
ployees or  membership  of  the  VS. 
Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  30,  1964) 
Right  to  the  Whole  Truth 
The  Senate  Rules  Committee  has  unwit- 
tingly drawn  much  of  the  Indignation 
aroused  by  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  to  It- 
self While  the  committee  was  trying  to 
close  up  Its  Inquiry  Into  the  strange  doings 
of  Mr.  Baker,  some  new  evidence  about  the 
alleged  forgery  of  an  accountant's  name  to 
Mr.  Baker's  tax  returns  came  to  light.  The 
committee  tried  to  suppress  It.  After  an  up- 
roar in  the  Senate,  the  committee  did  call 
the  accountant,  Milton  L.  Hauft,  to  testify. 
But  2  days  before  he  was  heard,  according  to 
Senator  Willlams.  Mr.  Hauft  consulted  with 
Mr  Baker's  attorney  through  an  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  Rules  Committee's 
counsel. 

According  to  Senator  Williams'  account  of 
these  events.  Mr.  Hauft  was  accompanied  on 
his  visit  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Baker's  counsel 
by  Edward  Hugler.  one  of  the  staff  investi- 
gators for  the  Rules  Committee.  And  he  was 
told  to  keep  the  appointment,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  by  Lennox  P.  McClendon, 
special  counsel  for  the  committee.  It  Is  fur- 
ther alleged  that  the  Baker  papers  reviewed 
on  this  occasion  are  part  of  the  papers  denied 
to  the  committee  when  Mr.  Baker  toot  the 
fifth  amendment. 

This  episode,  suggesting  a  degree  of  co- 
operation between  the  committee's  staff  and 
Mr.  Baker's  counsel,  came  on  top  of  the  com- 
mittee's refusal  to  hear  witnesses  suggested 
by  Its  Republican  members.  The  net  effect 
is  to  leave  an  Impression  of  concealment. 

No  doubt  the  minority  members  have  been 
overly  eager  to  prolong  the  Investigation  for 
political  purposes.  The  Democratic  majority 
had  good  reason  for  wanting  to  avoid  con- 
tinuation of  the  hearings  Into  the  political 
campaign  season.  But  they  could  have  heard 
the  more  Important  witnesses  suggested  by 
the  minority  without  tolerating  delay  or  ob- 
struction. They  are  firmly  in  control  of  the 
committee.  By  closing  the  door  to  the  mi- 
nority witnesses,  except  Mr.  Hauft,  they  have 
given  a  partisan  tinge  to  the  Inquiry  that 
tends  to  characterize  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward It. 

This  decision  was  a  grave  error  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  committee,  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  public.  Regardless  of  how 
fair  and  constructive  the  committee's  report 
may  be  within  the  area  covered,  people  will 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  what  It  was 
unwilling  to  disclose.  Its  acceptance  of  a 
mere  affidavit  from  White  House  Aid  Walter 
Jenkins  In  place  of  sworn  testimony,  when 
the  affidavit  was  In  sharp  conflict  with  cor- 
roborated evidence  taken,  will  certainly  not 
build  public  confidence  In  the  methods  em- 
ployed. 

This  weakness  In  the  factfinding  process 
cannot  be  overcome  either  by  stiff  language 
or  by  constructive  recommendations  in  the 
report.  If  the  committee  holds  to  Its  deter- 
mination to  close  the  book  while  three  of 
Its  own  members  are  clamoring  for  more 
hearings.  It  will  risk  undercutting  Its  own 
findings.  In  a  democracy  where  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  whole  truth  there  Is 
no  safe  substitute  for  full  dlsclosiire. 

(Prom  the  Chicago   (HI.)    Tribune, 
Apr.  16,  1964] 
Worse  Than  Profumo 
No  matter   how   frantically   the   adminis- 
tration's   troubleshooters    try    to    nail    the 
Baker  case  shut,  the  hant  Inside  the  packing 
case   continues  to  emit  piercing  reminders 
of  Its  existence. 

Don  B.  Reynolds,  Bobby  Baker's  Insurance 
pal  whose  testimony  has  been  acutely  em- 
barrassing to  President  Johnson  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  seems  ready  and  eager  to 


keep  on  talking.  He  said  on  television  that 
pressure  to  end  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
hearing  has  come  not  only  from  the  White 
House,  but  also  from  a  good  many  Senators, 
including  Republicans,  who  are  just  as  re- 
luctant as  the  White  House  to  hear  any 
more  about  Mr.  Baker's  influence -peddling 
apparatus,  especially  the  part  Mr.  Reynolds 
says  was  played  by  the  "ladles  of  leisure." 

Mr.  Reynolds  seems  undeterred  by  the  ad- 
ministration's devious  and  vicious  campaign 
to  discredit  him  by  supplying  accommodating 
columnists  with  derogatory  material  from 
the  confidential  records  of  his  past  service 
with  the  Air  Force  and  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Reynolds'  personal  qualifications  for 
sainthood  are  not  the  Issue  here.  He  has 
made  serious  charges  which  the  committee 
is  dutybound  to  follow  up  before  it  closes 
shop,  as  it  is  now  eagerly  preparing  to  do. 
He  is  willing  to  tell  more.  His  charges  have 
been  strenuously  denied  but  never  disproved, 
and  they  fit  in  with  a  pattern  of  Infiuence 
peddling  and  profiteering  which  has  been 
confirmed  from  many  sources  other  than 
Reynolds. 

Somebody  has  been  lying  to  Congress  Just 
as  Mr.  Profumo  lied  to  Parliament.  And 
the  implications  of  the  Baker  case  are  con- 
siderably more  serious  than  those  stemming 
from  Mr.  Profumo's  indiscretions,  which,  ex- 
cept for  the  Government's  brief  attempt  to 
cover  up  for  him,  proved  to  have  no  bearing 
on  the  performance  of  his  duties  or  on  the 
conduct  of  Government. 

Not  so  with  the  Baker  case.  Nearly  every 
strand,  as  the  tangle  Is  unraveled,  leads  to 
a  new  example  of  official  Impropriety  or 
worse.  Dozens  of  questions  remain  unan- 
swered regarding  the  abuse  of  office  by  Mr. 
Baker  or  by  other  officials  apparently  in- 
debted to  him  in  one  way  or  another. 
Other  questions  have  been  officially  avoided, 
such  as  what  part  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Government  played  in  the  mysterious 
goings-on  at  the  house  on  N  Street. 

As  long  as  these  questions  are  evaded,  we 
may  assume  that — as  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Otepka  case — the  answers  are  more 
embarrassing  than  the  questions.  Senator 
Jordan  and  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  are  helping  to  suppress 
a  Johnson  administration  scandal  much 
worse  than  the  Profumo  affair. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  3^eld  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALASKAN  NEEDS  AND  THE  DOUBLE 
STANDARD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  several  score  of  letters  from 
citizens  all  over  the  country  which  in 
one  form  or  another  express  surprise  at 
what  they  consider  the  scantiness  of  the 
aid  which  the  Federal  Government  seems 
to  be  giving  to  Alaska.  In  those  letters 
almost  invariably  recurs  the  theme, 
"Why  not  take  some  of  the  billions  we 
have  been  giving  to  foreign  aid  and  give 
them  to  our  own  citizens?" 

I  share  that  view.  I  do  not  care  where 
it  comes  from. 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  suffered  the 
worst  disaster  that  has  befallen  any  State 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The  dam- 
age is  inconceivable.  The  heart  of  the 
economy  has  been  wrecked.  Five  cities 
have  had  their  economy  destroyed  and 
hundreds  of  homes  have  been  lost.  The 
case  occurs  again  and  again  of  a  man 


who  has  lost  his  home  and  his  business, 
and  has  loans  on  both  at  the  banks.  How 
can  he  be  expected  to  start  all  over  again 
without  some  special  help?  Those  views 
that  special  consideration  is  needed  are 
reflected  in  various  editorials.  I  have 
before  me  an  editorial  by  Holmes  Alexan- 
der from  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital, 
a  well-known  and  respected  commenta- 
tor, with  the  headline  "Billions  for  For- 
eign Aid  but  Just  Millions  To  Help 
Alaska."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Billions  for  Foreign  Aid  but  Jxtst  Millions 
To  Help  Alaska 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

"Whatever  happened  to  the  49th  State  of 
the  Union?"  asked  the  returning  traveler. 
"Did  the  earthquake  in  March  1964  flnlab 
off  Alaska  and  the  last  frontier?  " 

Well,  not  exactly,  he  was  told.  The  Pres- 
ident mentioned  Alaska  in  his  press  confer- 
ence of  Saturday,  April  4.  and  assigned  $5 
million  for  rehabilitation  out  of  an  emer- 
gency fund  that  didn't  disturb  his  national 
budget.  He  also  said  he  would  ask  for  $22.5 
mUllon  to  pay  schoolteachers  and  State 
officials. 

On  March  31,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  belittled  the  Alaskan  disaster  in  an 
appearance  at  Seattle,  saying  that  It  was 
"not  an  Insuperable  situation"  and  compar- 
ing it  with  recent  hurricane  damages  In  his 
own  State  of  North  Carolina.  Hodges  used 
the  opportunity  to  plug  the  administration's 
policy  of  greater  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Senate  suspended  the  civil  rights 
debate  for  40  minutes  to  pass  a  bill  that 
would  allocate  $50  million  to  public  works 
rehabUltation  in  Alaska,  and  there  were  63rm- 
pathetlc  speeches  in  the  House. 

"Let's  see,"  said  the  returning  traveler, 
who  was  remembering  the  multlbilUon-dol- 
lar  Marshall  plan  for  rehabilitating  West 
Europe,  the  war  damage  payments  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  billions  of  dollars  In 
aid  that  have  gone  to  India  and  Indonesia, 
Pakistan  and  Algeria,  South  Vietnam  and 
South  Korea,  the  Congo  and  the  other  Afri- 
can Republics. 

"Let's  see,"  he  repeated.  "The  assessed 
damage  In  Alaska  Is  around  $750  million  and 
by  2  weeks  after  the  disaster,  this  State  of 
the  American  Union  had  $55  million  In 
sight — without  disturbing  the  President's 
budget." 

That's  about  It,  the  returning  traveler  was 
told.  You  see,  the  President  had  jxist  asked 
for  $3.4  billion  In  foreign  aid.  He  was  nego- 
tiating with  Panama  In  a  deal  that  would 
probably  shake  us  down  for  plenty,  and  It 
seemed  likely  that  we  would  have  to  extend 
further  credit  to  Russia  In  order  to  build 
up  Soviet  trade.  There  were  a  great  many 
other  demands,  but  the  Alaskan  people 
didn't  seem  to  understand.  They  understood 
It  so  little,  in  fact,  that  Alaskans  around 
Capitol  Hill  were  telling  reporters  they'd  like 
to  secede  from  the  Union  and  apply  for  for- 
eign aid. 

"But  didn't  the  American  people  feel  that 
they  had  a  primary  obligation  to  this  mem- 
ber of  their  own  family?"  asked  the  return- 
ing traveler.  "The  $50  million  in  public 
works  would  repair  the  Alaskan  Railroad, 
which  belongs  to  the  Interior  Department, 
and  wo\ild  restore  other  public  facilities,  but 
there  wouldn't  be  much  left  over  for  gen- 
eral damages. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Another  article  en- 
titled "A  Future  for  Alaska,"  published 
In  the  current  issue  of  The  Nation,  points 
out  the  very  thing  that  I  have  alluded 
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to  People  have  lost  everything, 
cannot  be  expected  to  get  loans, 
have  no  borrowing  capacity. 

The  article  states  that  "It  is  silW  to 
talk  about  loans.  The  people  who  |iave 
lost  their  homes,  and  in  many  case£^the 
very  ground  on  which  those  homes  stood, 
are  stUl  in  debt  for  what  no  longer  exists. 
The  Alaska  banks  are  in  no  positioa  to 
help  homeowners  who  are  now  nibble 
owners,  nor  can  they  replace  the  sto<Jk  of 
a  merchant  whose  inventory  was  de- 
stroyed, together  with  his  store." 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  essence  o  the 
situation.  When  an  earthquake  occu  rred 
in  Chile  we  immediately  sent  $20  million 
down  there  as  a  grant,  and  then  we  sent 
$100  million  on  terms  that  could  hardly 
be  called  a  loan.  It  probably  will  riever 
be  repaid.  A  10-year  moratorium  was 
given  and  then  three-quarters  of  one 
percent  was  stated  as  the  interest  for  the 
rest  of  the  term  of  the  loan  the  next 

30  years.  .   ^      _.,♦„„* 

Why  can  we  not  get  an  mterest  rate  oi 
three-quarters  of  one  percent  foi  the 
people  of  Alaska  if  loans  are  to  be  pro- 
vided'>  There  should  be  grants.  Why 
is  it  not  possible  to  do  for  our  own  citi- 
zens in  the  private  sector  what  we  have 
been  doing  for  people  all  over  the  vorld 
in  foreign  lands?  I  shall  continue  1  o  ask 
that  question. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  and 
the  most  flagrant  example  of  the  double 
standard  if  we  should  not  change  the 
present  approach  to  our  Alaska  situation. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "The  Puture 
for  Alaska"  be  printed  at  the  cone  usion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R:  xouc, 
as  follows: 

A  Future  for  Alaska 
On   the   Richter  scale,   the   Alaska   earth- 
quake  may   have   been   no   worse   thjn   the 
Chile  disaster  of  1960,  or  Assam  iu  195  0,  and 
the  loss  of  life  was  almost  miraculous  y  low, 
but  in  the  country's  entire  history  no  Amer- 
ican State  has  ever  been  hit  so  hard.     At  a 
crucial  point  in  its  development.  Alasta  has 
sustained    property    damage    of    about    $50O 
million.    Fifty  million  dollars  in  disaster  re- 
lief has  been   appropriated;    that   is   hardly 
more  than  a  drop  In  the  bucket,  and  it  is 
further  limited  by  existing  Federal  lav   to  re- 
storing   public    facilities:     schools,     streets 
roads,   sewers,   etc.     The   State   has    mshed 
through  an  authorization  for  a  $50    nillion 
bond  issue,  a  part  of  which  will  be  'ised  to 
protect   the   holders   of   outstanding   public 
bond  issues  and  so  sustain  the  State's  credit. 
Neither  the  Federal  nor  the  State  neasure 
can  be  used  to  assist  individuals  aiid  cor- 
porations. .^,         ___ 
No  one  is  at  fault^-except  possibU  some 
builders.    Financially,  there  Is  no  subiitantial 
insurance  against  earthquakes.     The  cost  is 
about  $5.75   per   $100   per   annum,  and   the 
companies  generally  Insure  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  value— in  contrast  to  fire  insurance, 
where  they  try  to  sell  full   coverage.     The 
way  things  go  in  a  major  earthquake  is  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  actual  case  of  the  Anchorage 
resident  who  at  4  p.m.  on  March  21   signed 
all  the  papers  for  the  purchase  of    i  home 
with  a'  $40,000  mortgage.    At  5.25  p  m  .  the 
house  was  entirely  destroyed  and  the  lot  had 
vanished.    Multiply  such  cases  ten-th  >usand- 
fold.  and   the   reluctance  of   the   irsurance 
companies  becomes  understandable. 

It  is  silly  to  talk  about  loans.  Th ;  people 
who  have  lost  their  homes,  and  li  many 
cases  the  very  ground  on  which  thos  i  homes 


stood,  are  still  In  debt  for  what  no  longer 
exists  The  Alaska  banks  are  in  no  position 
to  help  homeowners  who  are  now  rubble  own- 
ers, nor  can  they  replenish  the  stock  of  a 
merchant  whose  Inventory  was  destroyed, 
together  with  his  store. 

Unprecedented  situations  call  lor  un- 
precedented measures,  and  if  the  Alaska 
problem  Is  boldly  attacked  it  can  be  turned 
to  advanUge  in  future  disasters.  A  govern- 
ment that  throws  money  around  on  wasteful 
projects  as  Washington  has  done  for  the  past 
20  years  need  not  boggle  at  half  a  billion 
dollars— an  amount  which  South  Vietnam 
swallows  up  every  year.  Senator  F^BRfCHX 
has  called  attention  to  the  ease  with  which 
mUitary  budgets  are  whisked  through  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  Congress  can  bring  Itself  to 
act  with  equal  alacrity  In  coping  with 
Alaska's  need. 

One  method  would  be  to  amend  existing 
urban-renewal  legislation  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  property  at  preearthquake  value^ 
This  would  make  It  possible  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  business  and  residential  sections  of 
Anchorage.  Seward,  Kodiak,  Valdez.  and  other 
stricken  places.  But  a  better  possibility  is 
to  enact  a  measure  which  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  time— a  national  disaster  Insur- 
ance fund  which  would  enable  Insurance 
companies  to  provide  coverage  against  major 
catastrophes  at  reasonable  rates,  since  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  reinsurance  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Something  of  the 
sort  was  done  with  war-damage  Insurance  In 
World  War  II,  and  there  Is  precedence  for  ret- 
roactive application  to  benefit  holders  of 
ordinary  Insurance.  No  one  should  begrudge 
the  Alaskans  such  assistance 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield?  ,  , 

Mr  HILL.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor,  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  marked  the  16th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  These  were  years  of 
great  progress,  hard  work,  and  constant 
danger.  Yet  despite  the  constant  threat 
of  war  from  the  irrational  hatred  of  her 
Arab  neighbors.  Israel  has  maintained 
her  proud  independence. 

The    United    States    and    Israel    are 
closely  bound  by  ties  of  common  interest 
and  common  culture.    In  an  area  where 
many  governments  are  dictatorships  or 
unstable  sham  democracies.  Israel  has 
been  a  beacon  light  for  the  ideals  of  the 
free    world.    We    are    often    told    that 
democracy  is  unsuitable  for  a  new  and 
developing  nation,  and  that  only  a  one- 
party   government   can   guide   a   young 
nation  along  the  road  of  progress.    Yet 
faced  with  all  the  problems  of  a  new 
nation,  always  working  under  the  guns 
of  the   Arab   world,   the   Israelis  have 
created  a  free,  prosperous,  and  demo- 
cratic nation.    Under  this  system,  her 
economy  has  thrived  to  such  a  point  that 
this  small  new  nation  is  supplying  tech- 
nical assistance  to  other  young  nations, 
who    can    benefit    from    the    Israelis 

knowledge.  ^    .  4.1- 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  the 
help  and  support  she  has  given  Israel. 
Since  the  first  day  of  independence,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  friend  and 
protector  of  this  proud  nation.  But 
even  now  we  cannot  relax  our  vigilance. 


Even  as  we  work  for  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  bitter  disputes  which  divide  Israel 
from  her  Arab  neighbors,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Arabs  are  still  vowmg 
to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea.  The  slight- 
est lowering  of  our  guard  will  encourage 
Arab  militarists  to  pm-sue  this  mad 
dream.  While  we  must  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  Arabs,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  any  act  of 
aggression  against  the  State  of  Israel. 

As  an  American,  I  salute  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  immense  progress  made  in 
the  last  16  years  presages  a  proud  future 
for  this  brave  country.  All  America 
wishes  Israel  well  on  this  happy  occasion. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Can  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  with 
whose  remarks  I  find  myself  in  accord, 
imagine  any  purpose  other  than  an  ag- 
gressive one  for  the  dictator  of  Egypt, 
Abdel  Gamal  Nasser,  to  be  building  jet 
planes,  submarines,  tanks,  missiles,  and 
other  war  equioment  that  could  be  de- 
signed only  for  aggressive  purposes? 
Egypt  is  not  in  danger  of  attack.  What 
purpose  does  the  Senator  think  Nasser 
has  in  building  up  his  armaments? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is- 
rael, at  every  step  of  her  16  years  of  his- 
tory, has  demonstrated  a  desire  to  live 
In  peace.  It  is  a  nation  that  does  not 
have  aggressive  or  offensive  designs  on 
any  other  nation.  It  is  a  nation  that 
has  proved  its  ability  to  defend  Itself 
magnificently,  but  she  has  had  no  intent 
toward  territorial  annexation.  There- 
fore the  weapons  of  offense  which  are  be- 
ing developed  constitute  a  great  threat 
and  indicate  a  policy  of  potential  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  the  Senator 
justify  our  continuing  to  pour  money 
into  Egypt,  presumably  for  the  economic 
development  of  that  country,  while  its 
ruler  is  using  not  less  than  $500,000  a 
day  in  carrying  on  an  aggressive  war  in 
Yemen,  which  has  cost  him  to  date  over 
$200  million? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  we  must  ex- 
tend a  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Arab 
nations.  That  we  are  doing.  Where 
their  goals  are  legitimate,  if  it  is  within 
our  resources,  we  can  certainly  help  in 
economic  and  other  ways  related  not  to 
weaponry  and  defense,  but  to  social  and 
economic  betterment.  I  support  that 
principle.  But  I  would  think  it  gives  us 
ample  opportunity  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  nation  receiving  our  gid  with 
one  hand  certainly  cannot  with  its  other 
hand  develop  a  system  that  can  be  used 
for  aggressive  purposes. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Nasser  has  had  no 
fewer  than  27,000  troops  at  Yemen  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  He  has  bombed  villages 
and  killed  its  inhabitants.  He  is  con- 
tinuing an  aggressive  war  with  the  aid  01 
Russian  planes.  At  the  same  time  the 
United  States  is  pouring  in  money  on  one 
side  he  is  pouring  it  out  on  the  other,  i 
believe  the  time  has  come,  indeed  Is  over- 
due, when  Congress  should  move  into  this 
picture  and  say  it  does  not  believe  in  this 
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misuse  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  for  the 
fomenting  of  aggressive  war.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  arms  buildup  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  continuing 
threats  of  destruction,  the  Israelis  have 
had  to  buy  weapons  of  their  own.  So 
our  U.S.  policy  is  promoting  an  arms 
race,  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  our 
noble  professions  of  wanting  peace.  We 
could  stop  it  very  easily.  All  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  tell  Nasser  to  pull 
his  troops  back  into  Egypt  or  he  would 
not  receive  any  of  our  foreign  aid.  But 
that  is  considered  too  drastic  and  not 
"clubby,"  by  those  who  have  been  mak- 
ing our  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

With  his  rockets,  Nasser  could  destroy 
the  Israeli  villages  in  an  afternoon,  and 
then  we  would  wake  up  and  say  we  ought 
to  send  a  protest.  Unless  we  act,  we 
shall  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  aggressive  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  fMr. 
SparkmanI  is  in  the  Senate  to  hear  his 
remarks.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
take  heed  and  give  earnest  consideration 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Without  criticizing 
it.  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
seems  to  accept  pretty  much  what  comes 
up  from  the  State  Department,  and 
nothing  happens. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Two 
of  the  mo,st  discussed  speeches  that  have 
been  delivered  in  recent  modern  times 
were  delivered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
man  who  sits  beside  him  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI.  This  was  not  rubberstamp- 
inp  or  sending  blank  checks  to  the  State 
Department.  They  were  policy-shaking 
statements  that  created  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  a  great  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion.  I  think  there  was 
much  that  was  admirable  in  the  two 
speeches  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  interested  to  see  whether  these  ideas 
will  be  translated  into  action  and  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  continue  to  support 
aggressors,  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  support  arms  races,  whether  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  support  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  escalate  it.  to  which  I 
am  vigorously  opposed.  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  now  repeat,  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  worth  one  single  American 
life.  It  is  a  war  we  cannot  win.  It  is 
about  time  the  State  Department  took 
some  definite  action  to  take  us  out  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  are  talking  by 
courtesy  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HiLLl. 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  whether  I  un- 
derstood him  correctly.  Did  he  say  he 
approved  of  the  speeches  referred  to, 
which  were  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  and  me? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agreed  with  the 
general  principle  that  we  should  reap- 
praise our  foreign  policy;  that  many  of 
the  ideas  we  are  carrying  out  now  in  our 
actions  are  obsolete;  that  they  apply  to 
situations  that  developed  some  years  ago. 
I  did  not  entirely  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions. I  did  not  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions about  Cuba.  I  did  not  agree 
with  his  conclusion  about  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  the  Senator 
says  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with  his 
conclusions,  whose  conclusions  are  re- 
ferred to?  I  think  the  Senator  would 
have  agreed  with  my  conclusions  about 
Cuba. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  refer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  be  more  specific  about 
what  points  he  did  not  agree  with. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  tell  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator refer  to  specifically?  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  agrees  with  some  of  it. 
I  think,  if  he  would  really  sit  down  and 
read  it  word  for  word,  he  would  find  him- 
self in  greater  agreement  than  he 
imagines.  I  was  following  exactly  the 
principle  the  Senator  referred  to.  What 
I  was  saying  was  that  there  are  certain 
definite  objectives  or  goals  in  a  good 
foreign  policy,  and  that  those  goals  are 
nonnegotiable;  they  are  nonvariable;  we 
stick  fast  to  the  goals.  But  there  can  be 
flexibility  in  the  means  by  which  the 
goals  are  reached.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  Senator  «rom  Alaska  has  been  argu- 
ing for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  true,  but 
sometimes  we  arrive  at  different  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  In  the  case  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  I  felt  we  made  a 
great  mistake  in  supporting  the  French 
with  money  and  arms  to  help  them  keep 
their  colonies  there.  Then  we  went 
in  there  with  our  men.  We  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  bail  out  the  French,  who  lost 
175,000  men  there.  The  French  got  out. 
Then  we  decided  to  take  up  their  burden. 
That  was  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  when  the  French  were  there 
we  tried  to  help  them  with  money,  mate- 
riel, munitions  of  war,  and  equipment, 
much  of  which  was  lost  when  the  French 
were  forced  out.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  recall  that  there  was  very  strong 
agitation  at  the  time  for  intervention. 
The  Senator  will  recall  what  happened 
a  short  time  before  Secretary  Dulles  an- 
nounced his  massive  retaliation  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  may  remember  that 
at  about  the  time  the  seige  of  Dienbien- 
phu  got  underway.  Secretary  Dulles  was 
asked  in  a  news  conference  one  day  if 
the  Chinese  had  shown  any  intervention 
or  interference.  He  said  they  had.  He 
was  asked  if  it  was  sufficient  to  call  into 
being  the  massive  retaliation  policy.  Mr. 
Dulles  said  it  was  on  the  border  or  on 
the  edge. 

I  believe  that  some  day,  when  the  rec- 
ords are  published,  it  will  be  shown  that 
there  was  a  recommendation  that  we  use 


msissive  retaliation;  that  we  intervene 
at  Dienbienphu;  that  we  get  into  that 
war.  I  have  not  seen  those  records,  but 
I  believe  when  they  are  written,  a  good 
many  years  after  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  I  have  left  the  Senate,  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  voted  in  favor  of  it  and  some  of 
our  leading  statesmen  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  there  was  no  intervention  in 
that  area.  > 

The  French,  in  their  hasty  withdraw- 
al, left  mountains  of  materiel,  equip- 
ment, ammvmition,  and  supplies  that 
went  to  the  Vietminh.  All  that  equip- 
ment was  lost  to  tl\em.  Then  came  the 
so-called  accord  of  I9r54.  I  believe  It  was 
then  that  the  three  countries  were  rec- 
ognized as  being  separate  and  indep>end- 
ent  sovereignties,  and  were  made  wards, 
more  or  less,  of  the  according  nations. 
This  country  actually  was  not  a  part  of 
that  Geneva  Conference.  It  was  an 
onlooker  and  bystander. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  correct.  We 
carry  the  entire  burden  alone. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Then  there  came 
into  existence  the  organization  of 
SEATO,  the  Southeastern  Asia  Treaty 
Organization.  I  recall  that  after  it  was 
organized  I  said  to  Secretary  Dulles  one 
day  that  the  trouble  with  SEATO.  was 
that  it  purports  to  be  a  Southeastern 
Asia  Organization  but  has  so  few  Asian 
nations  in  it  that  the  United  States. 
France,  and  Great  Britain  are  the  great, 
pushing  powers. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Also  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  Philippines  can  be  in- 
cluded as  a  southeastern  Asian  nation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Also  Thailand  and 
PflkistAn 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  both  those 
countries  can  be  included.  I  omitted 
them  purposely. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Why  are  their  troops 
not  fighting  side  by  side  with  ours? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  not  say  that 
Secretary  Rusk  has  been  discussing  that 
subject,  but  I  believe  his  presentation  at 
the  SEATO  Conference  meetings  has 
been  to  ti-y  to  obtain  some  support  and 
help  from  the  nations  of  SEATO,  tp  let 
them  realize  that  this  is  a  SEATO  prob- 
lem. I  believe  that  is  what  Secretary 
Rusk  has  been  working  on. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  So,  if  they  do  not 
come  in,  will  we  still  go  it  alone  and  sac- 
rifice our  boys  exclusively? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
solution  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  given 
a  yes  or  no  answer.  I  recall,  for  instance, 
in  March  1947,  when  President  Truman 
appeared  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress and  recommended  that  Congress 
make  funds  available  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

By  the  way,  as  to  foreign  policy,  I  have 
often  stated  that  the  person  charged 
under  the  Constitution  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  pronoimcing  and  carrying  out 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  cannot  escape  that  responsibility. 
President  Truman  did  not  try  to  escape 
it.  He  announced  it  as  a  foreign  policy, 
that  we  were  going  to  support  Greece 
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and  Turkey,  that  we  were  going  to 
over  the  burden  that  Great  Britain 
no  longer  able  to  carry.     Senators  s' 
in  the  Chamber  with  me  today  will 
that  he  asked  Congress  for  funds 
cient  to  do  the  job.  and  announced 
it  was  his  purpose  to  send  military 
ers.     They  were  sent.  . 

As  I  understand  the  position  ol  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  he  does  not  believe 
our  boys  should  be  sent  to  fight  ir 
front  lines.    We  did  not  send 
troops   to    Greece.     There    was   a 
drawn  out  guerrilla  Communist  w 
carried  on  in  Greece.     However 
send  advisers,  and  we  did  place 
actually  in  the  field  with  units 
the  battalion  level. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  we 
not  carry  out  some  such  program  as 
in  Vietnam.    In  saying  that.  I  dc 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  sure  we 
Xhere  are  certain  things  that  apply 
cially  to  the  Vietnamese  that  mighjt 
apply  to  the  Greeks.    I  do  not 
whether  they  can  be  organized  or 

When  the  British  started  to  wor 
independence  for  Malaya,  a  great 
ment  of  Communists  were  in  '•'-- 
gion— I  believe  there  were  a 
perhaps  2  million  infiltrating 
entire  length  of  the  mountainous 
Britain  conducted  an  intense  program 
eradicate  the  Communists.    At  the 
she  recognized  that  it  would 
require  10  years  to  do  it;  howeve- 
started  on  the  program  of  eradicatii  ig 
Communists  and  in  less  than  10  r 
she  succeeded  in  doing  so.    Todaj 
laya  is  almost  completely  free  of 
nists.  , 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.     But  they  am 
threatened  by  Sukarno. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   The  state  of 
sia  is,  of  which  Malaya  is  a  part, 
sympathies  certainly  go  to  Malaysia 
that  case. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    So  do  mine 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  believe 
is  making  a  great  mistake;  and  I 
we  should  let  him  understand  that. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    We  should 
aid  to  Sukarno,  but  we  are  not  doir^g 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     If  I  am  no 
taken,  we  have  been. 
Mr.    GRUENING. 
see. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
taken,  aid  has  been  stopped  to  In 
When  I  say  that,  of  course,  I 
there  is  always  the  likelihood  o 
program  like  malaria  elimination 

Mr.   GRUENING.     Which 
cost  of  onlv  a  few  million  dollars. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     There   are 
items  under  technical  assistance 
might  involve  a  million  or  2  milli 
lars.    I  do  not  know  whether  it 
being  used  yet  or  not. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  should  like 
the  Senator  this  question:  If  his 
drafted,  and  under  the  draft  whicti 
dent  Johnson  is  now  presently 
studied  with  a  view  to  revision, 
son  were  sent  to  South  Vietna>n 
killed,  would  he  feel  that  his  boy 
for  his  country? 

I  will  answer  that  question.  ]  would 
feel,  in  the  case  of  my  son.  that  he  was 
being  sacrificed  to  an  inherited  )foUy,  a 
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folly  which  President  Johnson  has  in- 
herited. ,  „     ... 
Mr  SPARKMAN.    If  it  is  a  folly,  it  is 
a  longtime  folly  that  goes  back  to  Dien- 

bienphu. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  there  ever  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  us  to  have  taken 
over  or  to  have  intervened  in  Indochina, 
or  even  in  Vietnam,  it  was  at  the  time 
the  French  were  hard  pressed.  If  I  had 
to  pinpoint  the  particular  place,  it  would 
be  the  siege  of  Dienbienphu.  If  we 
had  gone  in  there  and  thrown  our  weight 
in  there — if  we  ever  intended  to  do  so  I 
cannot  say,  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
in  favor  of  massive  retaliation  programs 
or  not;  I  thought  it  was  something  on 
occasion  which  would  work  and  on  other 
occasions  would  not  work— but  if  ever  we 
were  going  to  use  massive  retaliation,  the 
time  to  have  done  it  was  w^hen  the  French 
were  besieged  at  Dienbienphu. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  My  mail  runs  about 
100  to  1  in  favor  of  taking  our  boys  off 
the  firing  line  in  South  Vietnam.  I  have 
never  received  so  much  mail  on  any  sub- 
ject since  I  have  come  to  the  Senate, 
over  5  years  ago.  It  comes  from  virtually 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  per- 
sons in  every  walk  of  life.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Senator's  home 
State  of  Alabama,  warmly  applauding 
my  stand.  Every  State  in  the  Union  has 
been  represented. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  am  sure  that  is 

true. 

Mr.   GRUENING.     The  letters  come 
from  people  of  all  kinds— including  busi- 
nessmen, retired  generals,  and  officers  of 
the  American  Legion.    They  do  not  come 
from  one  group  of  people;   they  come 
from  all  over  the  country.    I  believe  that 
is  something  which  the  administration 
had  better  take  note  of.  because  as  casu- 
alties increase,  and  they  are  increasing- 
public  indignation  will  rise.     The  New 
York  Times  had  a  dispatch  the  other  day. 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record,  that  in 
1963  our  casualties  averaged  42  a  month, 
and  in  1963  to  date  they  have  averaged 
91  a  month— and  if  we  escalate  our  ef- 
forts, as  we  apparently  are  doing,  they 
will  be  much  greater.    I  believe  the  situ- 
ation is  tragic.    It  is  not  our  war.    Cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  our  war  alone;  and  if  we 
cannot  persuade  our  Allies  to  join  us  in 
some  kind  of  negotiated  settlement,  I 
believe  the  result  will  be  disastrous  for 
us.     I  do  not  believe  we  can  win  that 
war. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  certainly 
go  along  with  the  Senator's  statement 
that  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
carry  on  the  war  alone.  We  should  have 
help.  When  SEATO  was  first  estab- 
lished, it  pledged,  more  or  less,  guardian- 
ship over  three  Indochina  states.  I 
believe  that  we  are  entitled  to  have  the 
support  of  the  other  members  of  SEATO 
in  seeing  to  it  that  those  states  are  pro- 
tected. 

But  pulling  out  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
may  sound,  because  undoubtedly  if 
South  Vietnam  were  overrun  by  the  Com- 
munists—and I  do  not  believe  it  would 

be certainly  Cambodia  and  Laos  would 

fall,  and  then  I  believe  Malaysia  would 
certainly  faU,  and  then  Thailand— I  do 


not  believe  they  could  possibly  stand.  If 
Malaysia  should  fall,  Indochina  would 
certainly  fall,  the  Philippines  would  then 
be  virtually  isolated,  which  would  have 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  Australia  and 
New  Zesiland. 

There  would  be  a  tremendous  impact 
even  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  a  simple  operation. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  told  Secretary  Rusk, 
when  we  were  casually  discussing  some 
problems  in  the  world.  "I  often  think  of 
you  and  wonder  how  in  the  world  you 
can  stand  the  job  you  have." 

There  are  many  problems.  One  can- 
not think  of  a  single,  solitary  incident, 
or  a  single,  solitary  country,  or  a  single 
solitary  solution  to  the  problems.  Those 
are  difficult,  complex  problems.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  Secretary  Rusk, 
and  also  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  So  have  I.  I  realize 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  of  a  situation 
into  which  we  have  been  trapped.  How- 
ever, I  believe  our  move  should  be  defi- 
nitely in  favor  of  getting  the  United 
Nations  and  the  SEATO  powers  into  the 
situation  so  that  a  police  force  can  take 
over,  and  arrange  for  a  cease-fire. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     The  Senator  has 
mentioned  a  police  force.    If  there  were 
a  police  force,  that  could  be  done.    The 
Senator  knows.  I  am  sure,  that  for  years 
I  have  advocated  the  creation  of  a  police 
force  under  the  United  Nations.    On  two 
different   occasions  I  personally  spon- 
sored resolutions   to   that  effect  which 
the  Senate  adopted,  and  the  US.  Govern- 
ment adopted  the  sense  of  those  resolu- 
tions as  our  policy  in  the  U.N.    We  still 
stand  for  a  U.N.  police  force.    We  do  not 
have  one.  unfortunately.     We  could  do 
a  great  many  things  if  we  had  done 
"this"  before,  or  if  we  had  done  "that" 
before,  or  if  we  had  done  "this"  here, 
or  "that"  there.    We  must  take  things  as 
they  are.    So  far  as  U.N.  action  is  con- 
cerned. I  wotad  certainly  be  in  favor  of 
a  police  force.    I  have  always  believed 
that  if  the  United  Nations  had  a  rela- 
tively small  police  force,  it  could  under- 
take such  actions.     I  do   not  mean  a 
great  army.    I  have  always  thought  in 
terms  of  a  police  force  which  would  be 
equipped  with  small  automatic  arms,  not 
artillery  or  heavy  equipment.    I  have  in 
mind  a  force  that  would  be  ready  to 
move    in   a   difficult    situation.     I    am 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  police  force  con- 
sisting of  about  10,000  men.  trained  in 
riot  work. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     There  is  a  United 
Nations  force  in  existence. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  a  special 
emergency  force  which  is  operating  in 
the  Gaza  strip,  and  another  small  force 
in  the  Congo.  They  were  especially  set 
UD,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  troops  belong  to  the  in- 
dividual nations  which  have  loaned  the 
troops  to  the  U.N.  for  certain  purposes. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  we  should 
try  to  establish  something  simUar  for 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  there  were  a  po- 
lice force.  I  would  aeree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. If  he  is  talking  about  a  general 
United  Nations  action,  such  as  we  had 
in  Korea.  I  do  not  believe  the  country 
would  want  another  Korean  situation  to 
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develop.  While  it  was  a  tremendous  ac- 
complishment to  get  as  many  nations  of 
the  world  as  we  did  to  Join  together  in 
support  of  an  action  such  as  that,  at  the 
same  time,  we  know  that  a  great  many 
countries  which  should  have  been  help- 
ing us  there  were  not  with  us.  A  great 
deal  of  work  would  have  to  be  done  be- 
fore we  could  set  up  inside  the  United 
Nations  a  force  that  would  be  adequate 
to  handle  a  situation  such  as  this. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  must  not  assume,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  that  if  we  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam,  that  country  and  the  whole 
southeast  area  will  go  Communist.  It  is 
conceivable  that  they  might.  Cambodia, 
which  has  removed  herself  from  our 
sphere  and  has  told  us  to  get  out,  has 
announced  positively  that  it  would  not 
go  Communist. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Cambodia  is  In  a 
peculiar  situation.  It  has  been  neutralist 
from  the  time  that  it  was  given  its  in- 
dependence. Cambodia  was  the  only  one 
of  the  former  French  Indochina  States 
which,  after  it  broke  off  from  France,  re- 
tained a  kind  of  relationship  with  France 
that  was  very  close.  It  did  not  care  to 
become  a  ward  of  SEATO.  I  much  pre- 
ferred to  be.  not  exactly  a  ward  of 
France,  but  to  have  a  special  relationship 
with  France.  It  declared  its  neutrality. 
Down  through  the  years  it  has  declared 
its  neutrality.  It  has  stuck  to  It.  I  be- 
lieve that  Cambodia  has  been  rather  con- 
sistent in  its  purely  neutral  situation. 
One  difficulty  in  this  country  is  that  a 
great  many  people  get  the  idea  that  a 
country  cannot  be  neutral  unless  it  Is 
neutral  on  our  side.  Cambodia  is  the 
only  nation  that  tries  to  be  absolutely 
neutral.  I  have  often  said  the  saftie  thing 
with  reference  to  India.  I  believe  that 
in  the  past  India  tried  to  be  neutral. 
When  the  Red  Chinese  came  into  Indian 
territory  a  few  years  ago  it  shocked  the 
Indian  people.  India  realized  that  it 
ought  to  be  neutral  on  somebody's  side. 
While  I  would  still  call  it  unalined,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  question  it  has  shown 
somewhat  of  a  liking  for  the  West  be- 
cause of  defensive  requirements. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Perhaps  this  dis- 
cussion has  continued  a  sufficiently  long 
time.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  area 
with  a  terrain  in  which  the  future  is  more 
difficult  to  foresee,  where  within  a  short 
distance  700  million  Chinese  exist,  under 
a  government  which  cares  nothing  about 
the  loss  of  one  or  more  millions  of  its 
people. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Chinese  have  infiltrated  into 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  believe  so 
either.  I  believe  what  is  going  en  in 
South  Vietnam  is  not  wholly  a  contest 
between  a  Communist  and  another  kind 
of  government.  A  civil  war  is  in  progress 
there,  and  we  have  taken  sides  in  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  what  the  Senator  says  about  that 
point.  A  great  many  people  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  delta  region  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Communists  since  1941.  Some  people  are 
inclined  to  overlook  that  fact.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  forces  are  coming  in  from 
other  areas,  although  some  have  been 


coming  in  undoubtedly  from  North  Viet- 
nam, and  some  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  too, 
but  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
concerned,  the  Vietcong  people  have 
lived  in  South  Vietnam  for  many  years. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  generosity. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  A  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  useful.  The  issues  should  be 
thoroughly  aired.  I  shall  continue  to 
press  my  position  that  we  should  get  our 
boys  off  the  firing  line. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senator  will  do  so.  I  know  the  very 
fine  sense  of  reason  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has.  I  know  he  will  reason 
things  out. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on 
this  and  other  subjects. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  confer  Juris- 
diction upon  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suits  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights  in  public  facilities  and 
public  education,  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment .Opportunity,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  debate  I  expressed  my 
deep  concern  over  the  unusual  procedures 
utilized  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  to  bring  the  measure  to 
debate  without  having  it  first  considered 
by  the  appropriate  committees  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  pubhc  testimony  being 
received  on  the  various  provisions  of  the 
legislation.  In  recent  days,  we  have  seen 
the  express  intent  and  mandatory  lan- 
guage of  both  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Legislative  Organization  Act  of  1946 
in  cormection  with  committee  referral 
and  orderly  bill  handling  procedure  cir- 
cumvented and  ignored. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  voice 
as  strongly  as  possible  my  opposition  to 
titleVIIof  H.R.  7152. 

Perhaps  this  title  and  its  compulsory 
FEPC  provisions  reflect  more  than  any 
other  section  of  H.R.  7152  the  highly  im- 
proper and  steamroller  tactics  that  have 
been  utilized  by  proponents  of  the  bill  to 
try  and  gain  its  enactment  without  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  time-honored,  time- 
proven  legislative  process  and  without 
letting  the  people  of  America  know  how 
the  measure  would  deprive  them  of  many 
of  their  basic  economic,  legal,  personal, 
and  property  rights. 

Like  the  other  invidious  titles  of  H.R. 
7152.  title  VII  and  its  compulsory  FEPC 
provisions  were  not  exposed  to  the  com- 
mittee system.  But  stranger  still,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  fact  that  compulsory 
FEPC.  as  called  for  by  title  VII.  was  never 
requested  by  the  administration,  it  was 
not  included  in  the  package  of  so-called 


civil  rights  proposals  which  made  up  H.R. 
7152  upon  its  introduction  last  summer, 
and  compulsory  FEPC,  as  envisaged  by 
title  vn,  was  never  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
hearings  on  so -called  civil  rights  propos- 
als last  year. 

Yet  the  substitute  bill— the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate — which  was  drawn  up 
in  haste  and  steamrollered  through  the 
House  committee  with  only  2  minutes — 
I  will  not  say  debate,  because  there  can- 
not be  a  2-minute  debate — 2  minutes  of 
discussion — and  without  study  or  ex- 
planation  contains  compulsory  FEPC. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  took  1 
minute  and  yielded  an  additional  minute 
to  the  ranking  Republican,  who  was  a 
coauthor  of  the  bill;  and  after  the  2 
minutes  of  discussion  by  those  two 
members  of  the  committee,  the  bill  was 
rammed  through  committee.  So  hur- 
riedly was  the  compulsory  FEPC  provi- 
sion injected  in  H.R.  7152  that  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  House,  was  com- 
pelled to  sponsor  and  gain  adoption  of 
a  series  of  so-called  perfecting  amend- 
ments which,  in  fact,  resulted  in  making 
significant  and  substantive  changes  in 
tiUe  vn. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise,  in  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  in 
the  right  of  an  employer  to  select  his 
employees,  to  prcwnote  them  for  merit 
and  to  discharge  them  for  unsatisfactory 
performance,  and  because  I  so  strongly 
believe  these  things  and  that  they  have 
always  been  a  basic  part  of  our  American 
way  of  life  I  am  opposed  to  ccxnpulsory 
FEPC.  Still  serving  in  this  Chamber  are 
Senators  who  will  recall  previous  occa- 
sions when  the  Senate  debated  and  sum- 
marily put  to  rest  compulsory  so-called 
fair  employment  legislation  because  it 
recognized  the  threats  such  legislation 
posed  to  rights  and  property  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  and  to  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  title  VH— compulsory 
FEPC — is  a  legislative  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Under  the  guise  of  promot- 
ing equal  emplojTnent  the  proposal 
actually  contains  the  weapons  for  the 
destruction  of  many  of  the  civil  and  nat- 
ural rights  which  the  people  of  our 
country  have  enjoyed  since  the  founding 
of  our  democracy.  The  proposal  is  based 
on  the  strange  thesis  that  the  best  way 
to  grant  special  privileges  to  a  particular 
group  of  people  is  to  deny  the  majority 
of  other  Americans  those  previous  rights 
they  already  possess.  In  the  name  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  title  VTI 
seeks  to  establish  a  preference  and  spe- 
cial right  to  emplo>Tnent  based  on  "race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin."  When 
In  full  operation,  it  would  seek  to  force 
all  employers  and  labor  organizations 
having  25  or  more  employees  or  members 
and  who  are  engaged  in  an  industry  or 
business  affecting  commerce  to  give  pref- 
erential treatment  to  any  person  of  a 
racial  or  religious  minority  in  order  to 
avoid  any  charge  of  so-called  discrimi- 
nation against  an  applicant  or  an  em- 
ployee or  member. 
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The  proposal  goes  so  far  as  to  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  pry  into  the 
actions  of  an  employment  agency  Which 
has  no  other  interest  than  to  supply  po- 
tential employees  to  employers. 

When  I  speak  of  affecting  comirerce. 
we  realize  that  the  commerce  clause;  was 
placed  in  the  Constitution,  as  was  said 
by  James  Madison,  who  because  of  the 
part  he  played  in  the  writing  of  theJCon- 
stitution  is  known  as  the  Father  df  the 
Constitution,  not  as  a  grant  of  oower 
that  might  build  up  a  centralized!  gov- 
ernment, so  that  that  government  Aught 
interfere  with  the  private  right  tb  the 
use  of  property  or  with  freedom,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  of  thd  peo- 
ple Rather,  it  was  placed  in  the! Con- 
stitution so  that  one  State  might  stdp  the 
flow  of  commerce  among  the  States,  it 
was  a  provision  of  inhibition  ratheri  than 
a  grant  of  power.  I 

Yet  today,  when  we  use  the  iffirase 
"affecting  commerce."  we  know  that  a 
Federal  bureaucrat  in  Washingtoh  can 
construe  those  words  to  mean  anything, 
because  in  our  economic  life  everything, 
in  some  way  or  another,  affects  [com- 
merce Goods  are  shipped  between 
States  all  over  the  country.  Products  of 
all  kinds  are  shipped  throughoilt  the 
country  Material  of  all  kinds  is  shipped 
all  over  the  country.  Everything  today 
moves,  more  or  less,  in  interstate  com- 
merce, from  one  State  to  another.  In 
this  day  of  automobiles  and  truckl  good 
highways  and  roads,  railroads,  aitlines, 
and  many  other  means  of  commlmica- 
tion  almost  everything  that  is  prcj^duced 
in  the  form  of  equipment  or  mttenal 
affects  commerce.  I 

Even  food  raised  in  a  particular 
State— food  that  never  went  intd  com- 
merce—might be  considered  to  I  affect 
commerce,  if  that  food  kept  food  from 
some  other  State  moving  or  from  iioving 
to  commerce.  If  oranges  were  raised 
in  Alabama,  and  thus  kept  Allabama 
from  purchasing  oranges  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  shipped  there,  through 
commerce,  from  Florida,  it  might  thus 
be  said  that  the  oranges  raised  m  Ala- 
bama affected  commerce.  So  pra(  itically 
everything  we  know  might  be  laid  to 
affect^-either  directly,  immediately  or 
less  directly  or  more  remotely— com- 
merce. 

Diligent  efforts  have  been  made.  Mr. 
President,  to  present  title  VII  as  a  mild 
and  meritorious  proposal.    The  truth  of 
the  matter  is.  however,  that  the  provi- 
sions and  implications  of  title  'TU  are 
much   more    drastic    and   far   rdaching 
than  its  proponents  would  dare  tc  admit. 
It  would  radically  increase  the  power  and 
discretion  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  at  the  expense  of 
individual  rights  and  personal  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution- -rights 
and  freedoms  which  our  people  h  ave  en- 
joyed, which  they  prize,  and  which  they 
have  treasured— from  the  very  beginning 
of  our  Government.    In  fact,  th^y  have 
been  among  the  most  prized  ar  d  most 
treasured  possessions  our  peop  e   have 

had.  y^ 

In  additiorv3he  proposal  propc  ses  fur- 
ther repressive  measures  to  punii  ;h  those 
employers,  labor  unions  and  oth?r  orga- 
nizations to  whom  its  coverage  extends. 
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In  fact,  the  FEPC  title  violates  so  many 
principles  of  legislative  responsibihty 
that  I  shall  take  time  here  to  summarize 
its  major  vices,  before  discussing  the 
proposal  in  its  entirety. 

The  proposal  is  vague  and  loosely 
drafted  in  many  of  its  crucial  provisions. 
Such  obscure  provisions  are  wholly  in- 
consistent with  a  law  which  attaches 
severe  penalties  for  its  violation. 

The  Washington  Star  of  January  11, 
1964.  published  an  editorial  which  re- 
ferred to  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of 
this  proposal  and  the  perhaps  hidden 
meanings  to  be  found  here  or  there  in 
this  title,  and  denounced  the  title  as  "a 
draftsman's  horror."  because  no  one  can 
know  just  what  title  VH  means,  or  how 
much  power  it  would  give  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  who  would  administer  it. 

The  proposal  creates  grave  problems 
of  Federal  control  over  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  over  organized  labor. 

The  proposal  invades  the  separation- 
of-powers  doctrine  and.  to  this  extent, 
poses  serious  constitutional  questions 
regarding  usurpation  of  the  power  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. J        ,    i.V, 

We  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
fact  that  ours  has  been  a  government 
of  checks  and  balances,  with  the  legis- 
lative branch  checking  on  the  execu- 
tive branch,  with  the  executive  branch 
checking  on  the  legislative  branch,  and 
with  both  of  them  being  checked,  in 
turn,  by  the  judiciary.  But  the  power 
proposed  in  this  title  is  no  vague,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  title  are  so  loosely 
drawn,  that  we  do  not  know  how  far  it 
would  go,  except  we  know  it  would  go 
very  far  against  the  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  only  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. Title  vn  willfully  disregards 
article  V,  by  endeavoring  to  incorporate 
into  the  Constitution  new  theories  and 
meanings  which  are  manifestly  alien  to 
the  first  principles  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice as  we  know  them. 

The  proposal  would  create  a  special 
and  unusually  autonomous  Federal  bu- 
reau, and  would  vest  in  it  the  power  to 
establish  its  own  administrative  guide- 
lines. 

The  proposal  undertakes  to  revamp, 
cripple,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  de- 
stroy, certain  areas  of  industrial  rela- 
tions that  heretofore  have  been  a  right 
and  prerogative  of  management  and  of 

labor.  , 

The  proposal  is,  in  fact,  oppressive  in 
nature    and    unconstitutional    in    sub- 

stance. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  more 
detailed  criticism  of  title  vn. 

The  theory  behind  title  VH,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  economic  liberty  is  in- 
compatible with  personal  liberty.  It 
completely  ignores  and  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize one  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded— the 
belief  in  individual  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual initiative.  History  clearly  tells 
us  that  many  of  those  who  came  to  settle 
in  the  Colonies  left  countries  whose  in- 
creasing prosperity  they  were  not  shar- 


ing.    They  sought  to  find  In  the  New 
World  not  only  greater  economic  free- 
dom   but  also  freedom  to  pursue  their 
own' ways  in  reUgion  and  government. 
These  behefs,  plus  colonial  oppression, 
inspired  our  forefathers  to  wrest  con- 
trol from  the  mother  country  and   to 
form  a  free  nation,  to  be  guided  by  a 
written    Constitution    which    provided 
certain  inalienable  rights  and  guaran- 
tees to  each  individual  citizen.    Under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  the 
individual  was  limited  in  his  achieve- 
ments solely  by  his  skill  and  ability  to 
manage,  create,  and  produce. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  motivated  by  the  spirit  of  per- 
sonal and  political  freedom  and  our  free 
enterprise  system,  our  country  has  grown 
to  be  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
We  are  today  the  symbol  of  freedom  and 
the  citadel  of  liberty  among  the  nations 
of  the  free  world.    American  ingenuity 
has  developed  and  produced  an  amazing 
assortment  of  machines  and  devices  for 
the  improvement  of  our  way  of  life  and 
for  the  comfort  and  for  the  convemence 
of  our  people.    The  productive  genius  of 
the  free,  enterprising  American  has  en- 
abled us  to  withstand  every  war  and  con- 
flict;  and  during  the  last  Great  War, 
American  production  supplied  this  coun- 
try and  our  allies  with  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  armor  and  materials  of  every 
kind   in  unbelievably  quick  time.    This 
miraculous  feat  was  achieved  because  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  by  its  funda- 
mental nature  allowed  men  of  ability  to 
create  and  build. 

Thus    Mr.  President,  under  our  con- 
stitutional system  it  has  never  been  seri- 
ously questioned  that  a  man  has  the  right 
to  set  up  in  business  for  himself.     We 
have  proceeded   upon  the  theory  that 
every  American  is  a  potential  employer, 
a  potential  owner  of  a  business.    And  in 
the  pursuit  and  development  of  his  busi- 
ness  we  have  recognized  that  any  man 
who  operates  a  business,  and  whose  la- 
bors   finances,  skill,  management,  and 
business  ability  must  be  utilized,  if  he  is 
to  make  his  enterprise  succeed,  must  also 
have  the  freedom  to  choose  his  own  as- 
sociates—to select  those  with  whom  he 
desires  to  have  business  and  social  rela- 
tions; to  select  his  own  employees,  on  the 
basis  of  such  qualifications  he  might— 
within  his  free  and  uncontrolled  discre- 
tion—deem advantageous  to  the  under- 
taking; and  to  do  this  without  interfer- 
ence by  anyone. 

But  here  we  have  a  proposed  law  whicn 
would  deny  the  employer  these  rights. 
Here  we  have  a  proposed  law  that  is  pred- 
icated on  the  idea  that  the  rights  of  an 
employer  to  recruit,  hire,  promote,  trans- 
fer or  discharge  are  un-American;  and 
the  bill  would  substitute  for  the  expert 
judgment  of  the  employer  the  admin- 
istrative fiat  of  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  in  Washington, 
DC,  to  decide  and  control  these  func- 
tions.   Here  we  have  a  law  proposed  that 
without    Government    ownership    of    a 
business  and  without  Government  re- 
sponsibility—and     seemingly      without 
care — for  the  financial  success  of  a  busi- 
ness   the  Government,  nevertheless,  is 
seeking  to  dictate  the  very  internal  poli- 
cies on  which  a  business  stands  or  falls. 
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If  ensicted,  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
would  become  a  personnel  ofiBcer  de  facto 
of  every  business  and  labor  organization 
covered  by  the  law.  The  lack  of  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  in  title  VII  would 
give  the  Commission  blanket  authority 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  that 
would  be  used  as  an  entering  wedge  to  in- 
vade and  possibly  destroy  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  employers  and  employees 
alike  if  they  fail  to  conform  to  the  Com- 
mission's particular  and  uninhibited  con- 
cept of  equality.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  through  a  charge  of  dis- 
crimination brought  by  a  person  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved  or  by  his  designated 
agent  or  even  by  the  Chairman  himself, 
could  direct  his  agents  to  conduct  roving 
inquiries  into  the  books  and  records  of 
companies. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  provision  would 
apply  not  only  to  businesses  and  indus- 
tries, but  also  to  agriculture  and  farm- 
ing. 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly.  I  believe  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  apply  to  any  individual  or  group 
coming  under  the  25 -employee  limita- 
tion. As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  pro- 
vision would  apply  not  only  to  businesses, 
but  even  to  co-ops  if  they  employed  the 
number  of  workers  specified.  It  would 
apply  to  a  farm,  or  any  other  operation, 
whether  it  was  managed  by  an  individual 
or  more  than  one  individual  who  em- 
ployed other  persons.  The  law  would 
apply  to  them. 

The  Government  FEPC  agency  could 
take  over  the  books,  the  records,  memo- 
randums, and  everything  else.  It  could 
inquire  into  all  phases  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama if  he  is  familiar  with  the  drastic 
steps  that  have  been  taken  this  year, 
when  there  was  no  law  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed, in  adding  provisions  to  contracts 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  with 
various  citizens  of  our  Republic  that 
deal  with  the  subject.  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  con- 
tract that  is  required  of  those  who  lease 
Government  lands  and  forests  for  graz- 
ing purposes? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  seen 
the  contract,  but  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
before  me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  may  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  provisions  of  that  con- 
tract. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  read  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  contract  that  is  required 
of  those  who  have  grazing  permits  on 
federally  owned  lands : 

(a)  The  cooperator  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  cooperator  will  take  af- 
firmative action  to  insure  that  applicants  are 
employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 


race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following:  employment,  upgrading, 
demotion  or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recrtiit- 
ment  advertising,  layoff  or  termination,  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training,  including  apprentice- 
ship. The  cooperator  agrees  to  post  in  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  Forest  Service  setting  forth 
the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimination 
clause. 

(b)  The  cooperator  will,  In  all  solicitations 
or  advertisements  for  employees  placed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  cooperator,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consider- 
ation for  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(c)  The  cooperator  will  send  to  each  labor 
union  or  represenative  of  workers  with  which 
he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  or 
other  contract  or  understanding,  a  notice 
to  be  provided  by  the  Forest  Service — 

To  be  provided  by  the  government. 

Continuing  to  read — 
advising  the  said  labor  union  or  workers' 
representative  of  the  cooperator's  commit- 
ments under  this  section,  and  shall  post 
copies  of  the  notice  in  conspicuous  places 
available  to  employees  and  applicants  for 
employment. 

(d)  The  cooperator  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925  of 
March  6,  1961,  and  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
created  thereby. 

I  digress  in  my  reading  from  the 
contracts  to  suggest  that  the  ordinary 
cattlefeeder  running  a  herd  of  cattle 
would  perhaps  be  a  little  confused  by 
the  time  he  had  been  brought  to  the 
point  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925  and 
"all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
relevant  orders  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties created  thereby." 

But  the  contract  goes  further.  It 
provides : 

(e)  The  cooperator  will  furnish  all  Infor- 
mation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  of  March  6,  1961.  and  by 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  orde  s  of  the  said 
Committee,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and  will 
permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Committee  for  purposes  of  Investigation  to 
ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  the  cooperato-'s  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  agreement  or  with  any  of 
the  said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this 
agreement  may  be  cancelled  in  whole  or  in 
part  and  the  cooperator  may  be  declared 
ineligible  for  further  Gove-nment  contracts 
in  accordance  with  procedures  authorized  in 
Executive  Order  No.  10925  of  March  6,  1961. 
and  such  other  sanctions  may  be  imposed 
and  remedies  invoked  as  provided  in  the  said 
Executive  order  or  by  rule,  regulations,  o" 
order  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

(g)  The  cooperator  will  include  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  a. 
through  f.  in  every  subcontract  or  purchase 
order  unless  exempted  by  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Emplojrment  Opportunity  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  303  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10925  of  March  6,  1961,  so  that  such  provi- 
sions will  be  binding  upon  each  subcontrac- 
tor or  vendor.  The  cooperator  will  take  such 
action  with  respect  to  any  subcontract  or 


purchase  order  as  the  Forest  Service  may 
direct  as  a  means  of  enforcing  such  provi- 
sions, including  sanctions  for  noncompliance. 
Provided,  however,  That  In  the  event  the  co- 
operator  becomes  Involved  in  or  Is  threat- 
ened with,  litigation  with  a  subcontractor  or 
vendor  as  a  result  of  such  direction  by  the 
Forest  Service  the  cooperator  may  request 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  such  litiga- 
tion to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  read  only  a  few  excerpts  from 
the  agreement  required  of  the  permit- 
tees to  graze  on  the  Indian  Mountain 
Cattle  Allotment,  referred  to  the  cooper- 
ators.  and  the  Forest  Supervisor  of  the 
Payette  National  Forest,  referred  to  as 
the  Forest  Service. 

We  all  know  that  when  a  sprawling 
bureaucracy  in  a  Federal  Government 
becomes  involved  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  there  are  devious  details  that  can 
be  imposed  upon  the  ordinary  citizen. 

I  say  to  Senators  from  the  Western 
States,  the  grazing  States,  who  have  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  their  mail  in 
opposition  to  this  monstrous  proposal, 
that  there  is  a  very  substantial  reason 
for  it.  This  gives  them  a  little  foretaste 
of  what  would  happen  if  the  proposed 
Commission  should  be  created.  There 
are  people  trying  to  make  a  living  from 
grazing  cattle  on  Government  land  un- 
der contracts,  who  have  pursued  that 
calling  sometimes  to  the  third  genera- 
tion. They  become  involved  in  various 
complications  before  they  can  have  their 
grazing  contracts  renewed.  If  this  is 
to  happen  in  connection  with  a  small 
contract  of  that  kind,  the  average  citizen 
operating  a  plant  somewhere  will  be 
wrapped  up  in  regulations  and  will  be 
required  to  fill  out  so  many  forms  and 
be  harassed  by  so  many  investigators 
who  will  come  seeking  only  that  which 
is  bad,  in  order  that  he  may  be  hailed 
before  the  Commission,  that  he  will  be 
driven  out  of  business. 

This  is  mere  socialism.  Anybody  who 
is  familiar  with  the  operations  of  state 
machinery  in  lands  where  all  industry 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  government 
knows  that  the  state  tells  the  Individual 
whom  he  must  hire,  whom  he  must  pro- 
mote, who  shall  be  laid  off,  who  shall 
fill  that  position.  Then  it  cannot  be 
long  until  the  government  takes  over 
the  remainder  of  the  operation  of  the 
business. 

I  know  that  well-meaning  and  well- 
intentioned  men  have  been  deceived  into 
supporting  this  legislation.  I  would  not 
say  they  are  all  Socialists,  but  I  do  say 
that  every  Socialist  and  Communist  in 
this  country  has  been  supporting  the 
proposed  legislation  since  it  was  first 
dreamed  up  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  cripple  the  free  enter- 
prise system  that  has  been  so  successful 
and  would  shackle  all  business  and  wrap 
it  up  in  another  layer  of  investigators. 
made  up  of  fanatics  who  would  be  haul- 
ing them  up  before  the  Commission  at  al- 
most every  move  they  take.  This  will 
not  happen  overnight.  The  Government 
will  not  take  over  their  business  over- 
night. But  it  will  start  with  a  man  op- 
erating his  business  trying  to  stay  away 
from  these  commissions,  and  trying  to 
please  the  investigators.  When  he  has 
a  job  available,  he  will  be  afraid  to  hire 
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the  ordinary,  average  American,  no 
ter  how  well  qualified,  because  that 
age  American  would  have  no  rights  un- 
der the  law.    They  will  take  a  maii  in  a 
minority  group. 

He  will  be  employed,  because  thfe  em 
ployer  will  want  to  avoid  trouble 
may  not  be  as  efficient,  but  he  will  pay 
for  two  instead  of  one  in  order  tojavoid 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  hiring  a  law- 
yer and  going  before  a  tribunal  before 
which  he  knows  in  advance  he  will  lose. 
The  same  will  be  true  of  promotions. 
The  same  will  be  true  in  times  ofl  busi- 
ness slack. 

Title  Vn  of  the  bill  discriminates 
against  the  average,  garden  variety 
American  citizen,  because  he  his  no 
rights  under  the  bill.  He  has  no  ulaims 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  group  th  it  has 
been  discriminated  against  on  account 
of  race.  That  is  the  declaimer  of  the 
minority.  The  same  would  be  tiue  as 
to  creed.  If  he  is  an  average  Am(  rican, 
he  is  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  thit  the 
average  American  will  be  denied  the 
special  privileges  that  are  given  to  small 
minority  groups? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correc'.. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senate  •  from 
Georgia.  What  he  has  said  clear  y  evi- 
dences how  far  the  proposed  legiiilation 
goes.  If  a  small  grazer  can  fmc  him- 
self in  such  a  complicated  positic  n,  the 
country  should  realize  how  far  tie  bill 
may  go.  If  a  person  had  a  ccjntract 
with  the  Government  and  he  made  some 
kind  of  mistake  and  perhaps  did  not  keep 
his  books  in  an  accurate  way,  so  he 
could  give  all  the  facts  and  data  to  an 
investigator,  he  could  be  criiainally 
prosecuted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  producers  of  be^f  and 
agricultural  commodities  genera  ly  are 
in  enough  of  a  depressed  condit  on  al- 
ready without  saddling  them  with  addi- 
tional responsibilities?  What  th^y  need 
Is  men  to  ride  horses  to  look  for  cows, 
not  all  these  statisticians,  accouatants, 
and  stenographers  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  daily  reports  they  will  have  t  >  fill  in 
that  will  be  coming  in  from  the  C  overn- 
ment  agencies. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  said  long  ago.  the 
investigators  or  bureaucrats  alwiiys  use 
their  grappling  hooks  to  grab  more  pow- 
er; bureaucracy  feeds  on  bureaucracy. 
If  the  bill  gives  them  some  powfr,  they 
will  want  more  power.  They  will  want 
to  make  a  showing  as  to  what  tiey  are 
doing  in  order  to  get  more  power.  The 
people  who  produce  th^most  vitil  com- 
modities we  need,  namely,  food  to  eat  and 
fiber  for  our  clothing,  will  be  harassed 
by  the  investigators,  who  will  hi  exam- 
ining them  for  all  kinds  of  figures  and 
details,  and  if  those  figures  are  iiot  kept 
exactly  the  way  they  want  them,  they 
will  be  subject  to  civil  or  criminal  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  that  could  happen 
to  a  man  grazing  a  few  head  of  cittle  on 
a  reserve,  think  what  the  Gov(  rnment 
could  do  to  a  man  operating  a  plant 
:^  which  is  giving  employment  to  400  or 
\300  people  and  constituting  tie  eco- 
n^iBHC  lifeblood  of  a  community. 


Mr.  HIIiL.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
fine  contribution.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  emphatically  how  far  this 
provision  goes  and  how  destructive  it 
would  be  of  our  American  system  of  free 
enterprise,  and  what  It  means  to  the 
farmer,  the  man  who  raises  and  grazes 
cattle,  as  well  as  the  businessman. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  fallacy  that  is  advanced 
by  those  supporting  the  bill  that  they  are 
for  human  rights  before  they  are  for 
property  rights.  Never  has  there  been  a 
greater  fallacy  or  deceit  than  that.  The 
right  of  property  is  one  of  the  primary 
human  rights  in  this  country.  It  is  that 
which  distinguishes  the  free  enterprise 
system  from  that  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  cornerstone  that  has  made 
this  country  in  a  relatively  short  period 
the  envy  of  mankind  and  that  has  re- 
sulted in  more  of  the  good  things  than 
any  other  people  have  enjoyed. 

Mr.  HILL.    But  this  proposal  is  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     It  is;  but  the  wolfs 
head  sticks  out  from  under  the  covenng. 
Mr.  HILL.    It  would  cut  out  the  vi- 
tals from  our  country's  system. 
Mr   RUSSELL.     It  certainly  would. 
Mr.  HILL.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
contribution.    I  deeply  appreciate  it. 

With  all  the  financial  might  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  his  command,  the  Commission  Chair- 
man would  be  in  a  position  to  very  easily 
coerce  or  intimidate  an  employer  into 
hiring  a  person  of  a  certain  color  solely 
because  of  his  color,  or  into  promoting 
an  employee  of  a  certain  religion  solely 
because  of  his  religion. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  features  of 
title  vn  is  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity 
of  its  most  crucial  terms  and  provisions. 
Its  ambiguous  language  and  potential  for 
unforeseen  mischief  reflects  the  generally 
broad  level  of  draftsmanship  throughout 
HR.  7152.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  has  char- 
acterized the  bill  as  "a  draftsman's 
horror."  .^   ^ 

This  in  and  of  itself  could  contribute 
to  both  an  invalid  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive power  and  an  abuse  of  the  due  proc- 
ess requirements  of  proper  administra- 
tive procedure  by  those  who  would  ad- 
minister the  bill  if  it  is  enacted  into  law. 
The  proposal  does  not  even  prescribe  a 
semblance  of  working  standards  to  deter- 
mine when  an  act  of  "discrimination" 
would  occur.  The  only  thing  the  Com- 
mission has  to  do  in  order  to  proceed 
against  a  person  is  find  "reasonable 
cause,"  which,  I  might  add,  is  another 
loose  and  elastic  term  of  uncertain  de- 
termination. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  in  admin- 
istrative law  that  the  enabling  act  must 
provide  an  adequate  yardstick  to  guide 
the  administrative  agency  in  executing 
the  law  by  defining  the  elements  which 
shall  constitute  an  offense  and  by  in- 
cluding primary  standards  which  are  to 
control  in  given  cases.  In  other  words, 
the  standard  of  evidence  must  be  im- 
posed by  the  statute  itself  and  not  left 
to  the  unbridled  discretion  of  the  agency. 
How  much  ugly  human  history,  Mr. 
President,  must  be  repeated  before  we 
learn  that  law  cannot  and  should  not 


even  attempt  to  coerce  conformity  in 
human  thinking  and  individual  belief? 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  state  in  detail  the  sad.  even  terrible, 
consequences  of  past  attempts  to  coerce 
conformity  in  thought. 

Recall,  if  we  will,  the  past  religious 
wars  in  Europe.  Recall  again  that  the 
early  history  of  our  own  country  Is 
marred  by  attempts  to  secure  religious 
conformity,  the  very  thing  that  caused 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  flee 
England  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
But  happily  that  has  all  passed  because 
we  have  recognized,  and.  indeed,  em- 
bodied in  our  Constitution,  that  freedom 
of  thought  and  belief  nourishes  the  spirit 
of  Uberty. 

The  late  Justice  Jackson,  formerly 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
formerly  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  later  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  once  pointed  out  that  freedom  of 
thought  was  in  keeping  with  our  Amer- 
ican tradition  in  these  words: 

Our  forefathers  found  the  evil  of  free 
thinking  more  to  be  endured  than  the  evUs 
of  inquest  or  suppression.  They  gave  the 
status  of  almost  absolute  individual  rights 
to  the  outward  means  of  expressing  belief. 
I  cannot  believe  they  left  open  a  way  for 
legislation  to  embarrass  or  Impede  the  mere 
mental  processes  by  which  those  expressions 
of  belief  are  examined  and  formulated.  This 
Is  not  only  because  Individual  thinking 
presents  no  danger  to  society,  but  because 
thoughtful,  bold,  and  Independent  minds  are 
essential  to  wise  and  considered  self-govern- 
ment. 
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Mr  President,  our  progress  in  solving 
some  of  our  domestic  problems  obviously 
has  not  been  as  rapid  as  the  proponents 
of  title  vn  and  HJl.  7152  would  desire 
But  it  will  be  far  more  rapid  and  peaceful 
than  if  we  try  to  expedite  it  by  force,  by 
trying  to  legislate  conformity  as  advo- 
cated by  the  philosophy  of  title  vn, 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  history,  can 
only     increase     fear,     dissension,     and 

unrest.  ,  ^       ^  u.  ,.  * 

Just  as  freedom  of  thought  and  belief 
are  fundamental  rights  reserved  to  an 
individual,  so  is  freedom  to  choose  one's 
associates,  and.  conversely,  freedom  from 
compulsion  to  associate,  for  forced  asso- 
ciation is  not  free.  Just  as  freedom  of 
thought  and  belief  were  clearly  recog- 
nized and  cherished  by  the  drafters  of 
our  Constitution  as  essential  elements  of 
democracy,  so  was  freedom  of  associa- 
tion. . 
History  again  clearly  confirms  that  it 
was  largely  because  restrictions  had  been 
placed  on  freedom  of  association  and 
religion  that  many  of  our  forefathers  left 
England  and  Europe  to  settle  in  Ameri- 
can colonies.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  freedom  of  associatioil  is  basic 
to  America's  constitutional  tradition  and 
that  the  practice  of  compulsory  associa- 
tion is  abhorrent  to  the  American  way  of 

life. 

If  any  American  has  any  civil  right 
which  should  be  respected  and  honored 
under  all  conditions,  it  is  his  civil  right 
not  to  associate  with  another  person 
without  his  consent  or  against  his  will. 

The  proponents  of  compulsory  FEPC 
legislation,  however,  seem  to  blow  hot 
and  cold  on  matters  of  freedom  of 
thought,  the  integrity  of  Individual  be- 


liefs and  freedom  of  association.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  they  were  the  very  individ- 
uals who  sought  to  repeal  the  loyalty 
oath  then  contained  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  In  both  committee 
hearings  and  floor  debate,  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  to  repeal  the  oath  em- 
phatically stated  that  any  law  which  in 
any  way  restrained  freedom  of  thought, 
which  prompted  conformity  in  thought 
and  association  and  which  approved  the 
concept  that  belief  may  be  a  basis  for 
penal  sanctions,  was  contrary  to  both  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution.  It 
was  stated  that  such  a  law  reflected  the 
fear  and  insecurity  of  Government  offi- 
cials and  that  it  was  at  worst  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  guilt-by-association  tech- 
nique. 

Yet,  under  title  VII  of  HR.  7152.  the 
proponents  of  the  bUl  take  an  entirely 
different  position  regarding  freedom  of 
thought  and  association  by  making  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  or  organization 
subject  to  the  act  to  fail— to  fail,  mind 
you — or  refuse  to  hire  a  person  or  to  ex- 
clude or  expel  a  person  from  a  labor 
union  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin.    This  means  nothing 
more    than    thought    and    association 
should  be  coerced  or  compelled.    Under 
this  concept  we  would  be  led  to  believe  by 
the  proponents  of  this  doctrine  that  our 
forefathers  intentionally  left  a  way  open 
to  punish  a  person  for  freely  and  peace- 
fully exercising  his  beliefs  and  for  asso- 
ciating with  persons  of  his  own  choosing. 
But  this  is  not  all.    Section  705(b)  of 
the  bill,  with  slight  exception,  prohibits 
an  employer,  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployment agency  from   advertising   for 
employment  purposes  in  a  manner  which 
would  indicate  "any  preference,  limita- 
tion,   specification,    or    discrimination, 
based  on  race,  color,   religion,  sex,  or 
national   origin."    This   form   of   prior 
censorship  is  patently  at  variance  with 
the  whole  concept  of  free  expression— it 
hits  at  the  very  heart  of  those  freedoms 
contained  in  the  first  amendment.    This 
means  that  an  employer  cannot  freely 
express  the  views  that  other  citizens  are 
free  to  express  as  to  the  desirability  of 
hiring  or  promoting  an  individual,  if  he 
indicates  a  preference  for  persons  of  a 
particular  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.    Yet,  if  there  is  any  one 
subject  upon  which  free  men  and  women 
have  the  right  to  express  their  opinions, 
it  is  upon  matters,  involving  race,  color, 
religion,    or    national    origin.     Even    if 
opinions  be  considered  wrong  or  preju- 
diced, the  right  of  expression  must  re- 
main.   The  whims  of  censorship  have  no 
standing  in  law.    I  contend  that  section 
705(b)   violates  this  tradition  and  that 
its  sanction  of  prior  restraint  ignores  the 
clear    command    of    the    constitutional 
mandate  contained  in  the  first  amend- 
ment.   In  the  case  of  Cantwell  v.  Con- 
necticut   (310   U.S.   296).  the  Supreme 
Court  declared: 

In  the  realm  of  religious  faith  and  In  that 
of  political  belief  sharp  differences  arise.  In 
both  fields  the  tenets  of  one  man  may  seem 
the  rankest  error  to  his  neighbor,  but  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  ordained  In  the 
light  of  history  that,  in  spite  of  the  prob- 
ability of  excesses  and  abuses,  these  libraries 
are  In  the  long  view  essential  to  enlightened 


opinion  and  right  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  a  democracy. 

And  In  another  recent  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  summed  up  the  danger 
of  legislation  which  punished  persons  for 
exercising  freedom  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression in  these  words: 

Liberty  of  thought  soon  shrivels  without 
freedom  of  expression  •  •  •  when  legisla- 
tion touches  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  such  a  tendency  Is  a  formi- 
dable enemy  of  the  free  spirit. 

Obviously,  the  Congress  cannot  enact 
legislation  which  forbids  a  person  to  hire 
another  person  of  a  certain  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  This  would 
be  an  unreasonable  prior  restraint  on 
personal  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  a  sentence,  a  clause,  or  a 
word  in  our  Constitution  which  vests  the 
Congress  with  the  authority  to  enact 
legislation  which.  In  effect,  commands 
and  chooses  for  our  people  whom  their 
associates  shall  be. 

Compulsory  hiring,  as  envisaged  by  ti- 
tle vn,  will  operate  to  curtail  the  right  of 
association  and  will  give  legal  recognition 
to  guilt  by  association  under  the  pain  of 
penalty.  The  very  existence  of  a  law  like 
title  VII  would  serve  to  choke  off  free  ex- 
pression of  views  and  would  impose  an 
unreasonable  restraint  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Under  the  proposal  an  offense 
will  consist,  not  in  aiding  or  abetting  in 
the  commission  of  some  specific  unlawful 
act  against  society,  but  in  openly  and 
knowingly  associating  with  a  person  of 
one's  own  choosing,  notwithstanding  the 
good  reputation  and  character  of  both 
parties. 

No  one  will  contend  that  unwillingness 
to  associate  with  people  who  are  unclean 
or  dishonest  or  mean  or  cruel  is  a  wrong 
which  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  But, 
where  was  the  Congress  ever  given  the 
power  to  declare  it  to  be  a  wrong  for  a 
person  of  one  religion  to  dislike  to  asso- 
ciate vdth  persons  of  a  different  religion? 
Where  was  the  Congress  ever  given  the 
power  to  declare  it  to  be  a  wrong  for  an 
American  to  dislike  to  associate  with  per- 
sons of  nations  of  races  which  not  so  very 
long  ago  made  war  on  America  and 
treacherously  killed  or  cruelly  tortured 
the  sons,  husbands,  or  fathers  of  living 
Americans? 

It  may  be  a  high  type  of  morality  to 
forgive  immediately  a  vicious  enemy  and 
to  clasp  in  friendship  a  hand  stained  with 
the  blood  of  one's  own  kith  and  kin,  but 
where  was  the  Congress  ever  given  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  moral  act  as 
a  legal  obligation? 

Just  a  short  two  decades  ago  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  were  engaged  in 
a  terrible  war  with  the  Japanese,  which 
was  begun  in  treachery  and  infamy,  as 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  and 
carried  on  with  horrible  brutality.  It 
may  be  a  lofty  idealism  that  would  re- 
quire all  Americans  now  to  embrace  the 
Japanese  as  brothers,  even  a  man  whose 
son  was  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7, 1941,  and  whose  watery  tomb  is 
the  battleship  Arizona.  But  to  proclaim 
by  Federal  law  that  this  man  must  em- 
brace such  a  principle  and  to  proclaim  by 
Federal  law  that  he  cannot  refuse  to  hire 
a  person  of  Japanese  descent  or  to  ex- 
press himself  in  speech  or  print  in  dislike 


of  association  with  Japanese  without 
making  himself  liable  to  the  charge  that 
he  has  refused  to  employ  Japanese  is  an 
outrageous  invasion  of  persons^  right  to 
which  other  citizens  are  not  subjected. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  all 
other  freedom -loving  nations  who  fought 
with  us  in  Korea  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
forget  the  hordes  of  North  Koreans  and 
Chinese  Communists  who  inflicted  such 
a  toll  of  suffering,  death,  and  destruction 
on  their  friends  and  relatives. 

It  may  be  immoral  for  a  man  to  have 
a  prejudice  against  persons  of  a  particu- 
lar race,  color,  or  religion  Just  because 
he  has  found  it  particularly  difficult  to 
associate  with  many  persons  of  that  par- 
ticular race,  color,  or  religion,  but  what 
is  left  to  individual  liberty  of  a  man  or 
woman  who  cannot  choose  associates  in 
work  or  play  on  the  basis  of  either  rea- 
son or  prejudice,  which  are  often  indis- 
tinguishable? Where  was  Congress  ever 
given  the  power  to  establish  a  state  of 
morality  to  be  enforced  in  private  selec- 
tion of  private  associates  for  work  or 
play?  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan, 
who  dissented  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases 
of  1882  from  the  balance  of  the  Court, 
stated  in  his  opinion  that  "whether  one 
person  will  permit  or  maintain  social 
relations  with  another  is  a  matter  with 
which  Government  has  no  concern." 

Good  religious  and  moral  character  is, 
of  course,  desirable  in  everybody.  But 
who  is  to  pass  judgment  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes good  religious  and  moral  char- 
acter? What  is  good  religious  and  moral 
character  in  the  mind  of  one  law-abiding 
person  may  be  anathema  to  another.  To 
expose  a  person's  occupational  future  to 
religion  and  morality  as  defined  by  some 
Federal  bureaus  is  nothing  more  than  a 
legislative  burning  at  the  stake  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  differences.  The  idea 
advocated  by  title  vn  that  a  man's  re- 
ligion and  morals  are  irrelevant  to  his 
conduct  states  a  low  view  of  both.  And 
the  idea  advocated  by  title  vn  that  free- 
dom to  choose  one's  associates  is  not  a 
fundamental  right  reserved  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  the  Constitution  states  a  sterile 
concept  of  that  great  document.  It  is 
enough  here  to  quote  an  eloquent  passage 
from  an  opinion  by  one  of  the  great  lib- 
erals of  our  time.  Judge  Brandeis.  He 
declared : 

The  makers  of  our  Constitution  undertook 
to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  They  recognized  the  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  of  his  Intellect.  They  knew  that 
only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
faction of  life  are  to  be  found  In  material 
things.  They  sought  to  protect  Americans 
In  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  sensations.  They  conferred, 
as  against  the  Government — the  right  to  be 
let  alone,  the  most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men. 

The  real  effect  of  title  VII,  therefore, 
would  not  be  to  promote  equality,  but 
would  be  to  expose  and  punish  persons 
who  countenance  views  regarding  free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion which  are  inimical  to  the  proponents 
of  compulsory  FEPC. 

Certainly  the  word  "religion"  has  no 
place  in  this  legislation.  There  are  many 
apparent  reasons  why  religion  should 
never  be  made  the  basis  of  legislation  and 
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I  know  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  cite 
the  many  consistent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  sustaining  the  princip  e  of 
government  neutrality  toward  religion. 
Indeed,  the  subject  of  religion  is  a  field 
where  the  Congress  should  never  att(  mpt 
to  legislate  and  rightly  so,  in  view  o  the 
prohibition  of  the  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution. 

We  all  know  that  the  first  amendi  nent 
was  in  part  added  to  our  Constitution  to 
stand  as  a  guarantee  that  religiouj  be- 
liefs are  inviolate  and  that  neithei   the 
power  nor  the  prestige  of  the  Feleral 
Government  would  be  used  to  influence 
or  control  the  peaceful  practice  of  re- 
ligion.   Thomas  Jefferson,  James  N[adi- 
son.  and  other  fathers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion would  be  appalled  to  find  that  :;on- 
gress  had  entertained  any  idea  of  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  religion,  Mr. 
President,  if  a  person  is  at  liberty  to 
determine  what  his  religious  belief^  are 
and  how  he  may  peacefully  apply]  and 
practice  them— and  that  is  how  the  !  :uar- 
antee  of  religious  freedom  in  the  first 
amendment  is  so  interpreted— ther.  any 
natural  rights  which  a  person  holds,  such 
as  the  right  to  set  up  into  a  busineis  for 
himself  and  to  hire  and  promote  in  a 
manner  which  he  deems  best  to  mal;e  his 
business    a    going    concern,    cannc  t    be 
diminished:   he  cannot,  because  of  his 
religious   convictions   and   peaceful   re- 
ligious practices  be  restrained,  burdened, 
or  made  to  suffer  in  his  person  or  Drop- 
erty.    Yet  title  VTI  unequivocally  i  tates 
that  the  proposed  Commission  on   Squal 
Employment  Opportunity  may  investi- 
gate allegations  of  "unfair  emplosment 
practices"  because  of  religion.    It   s  de- 
signed to  constitute  the  Commissi  Dn  as 
special  counsel,  at  public  expense,  t<»  per- 
sons who  have  a  civil  rights  griei^ance 
predicated  on  religion.     Is  this  not  in- 
consistent and  contradictory  to  thi;  first 
amendment?    I  think,  yes. 

Although  we  are  basically  a  Christiap 
Nation,  Mr.  President,  we  certairly  do 
not  suppose  that  every  command  of  the 
scriptures  should  be  enforced  by   civil 
power.    Congress  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  pass  a  law  punishing  a   man 
because  he  does  not  love  his  neigh  )or  as 
much  as  himself  and  no  court  is  c  an^ti- 
tutionally   endowed   with   the   pover   to 
punish  a  man  because  he  refuses  to  do 
unto  others  what  he  would  have  others 
do  unto  him.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  long  ago  in  the  cise  of 
Reynolds  v.  United  States  (98  U.S.  145'» 
affirmed  the  right  of  a  man  to  pea<  ef  ully 
entertain  his  religious  views  and  peace- 
ful religious  practices  as  he  thinks  i  )roper 
without  dictation,  interference  or   njury 
by  any  person  or  power  in  these  >:ords: 
If  there  is   any  one   thing  which    Is  well 
settled  In  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  It  Is  the  fixed 
and    unalterable    determination    that    there 
shall  be  an  absolute  and  unequivocal  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.     •    *    •  T  le  Idea 
that  It  Is  a  proper  function  of  govenment 
to  assume  authority  on  matters  of  i  ellglon 
and  lend  the  powers  of  sovereignty  to  Its  ad- 
vancement was  once  quite  general,  with  the 
result  that  the  union  of  the  state  wl  ;h  par- 
ticular church  which  happened  to  be  In  the 
majority  developed  conditions  so  destructive 
of   natural   rights   an   Individual   liberty   as 
to  become  the  prolific  occasion  of  revolution 
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and  bloodshed.  To  that  cause  more  than, 
any  other  we  owe  the  settlement  of  this 
country  by  fugitives  from  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  the  foundation  and  development  of 
a  government  here  on  the  theory  of  an  abso- 
lute divorce  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

In  another  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
has  declared: 

But  freedom  to  differ  is  not  limited  to 
things  that  do  not  matter  much.  That 
would  be  a  mere  shadow  of  freedom.  The 
test  of  its  substance  is  the  right  to  differ  as 
to  things  that  touch  the  heart  of  the  existing 
order  If  there  is  any  fixed  star  In  our  con- 
stitutional constellation.  It  Is  that  no  offi- 
cial high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall 
be  orthodox  in  politics,  nationalism,  religion, 
or  other  matters  of  opinion,  or  force  citi- 
zens to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith 
therein.  If  there  are  any  circumstances 
which  permit  an  exception,  they  do  not  now 
occur  to  us. 

Title  VII  is  calculated  and  specifically 
intended  to  confer  upon  a  new  Federal 
agency— to  wit,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission— the  auto- 
cratic power  and  virtually  unfettered 
discretionary  authority  for  invading  the 
area  of  industrial  and  business  relations. 
As  has  been  so  well  brought  out  here 
today,  the  exercise  of  this  power  would 
not  stop  with  invasion  of  industrial  and 
business  relations.  It  would  also  extend 
into  agricultural  life— the  production  of 
food  or  cattle  or  whatever  other  articles 
of  food  and  fiber  would  be  needed  for 
the  sustenance,  strength,  and  health  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  Commis- 
sion A'ould  assert  plenary  jurisdiction— 
"plenarj-"  means  full  and  complete— over 
the  employment,  promotion,  discharge, 
and  other  terms  of  employment  of  every 
manufacturer,  farmer,  hospital,  restau- 
rant, law  firm,  labor  union,  bank,  con- 
tractor: radio  and  television  station, 
movie  studios,  and  other  local  retail  and 
wholesale  service,  trade,  and  professional 
establishment  which  employed  25  or 
more  persons.  Even  professional  foot- 
ball t-^ams  would  be  subject  to  compul- 
sory FEPC. 

Mr  President,  can  we  imagine  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  coach  of  a  successful 
football  team  would  select  his  players  on 
any  such  basis,  and  hope  to  continue 
to  have  a  successful,  winning  football 
team?  However.  Mr.  President,  such 
are  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

By  resorting  to  civil  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings under  title  vn.  the  Commis- 
sion—that is  to  say,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission — could 
virtually  convert  Federal  district  courts 
into  administrative  branches  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
for  the  management  of  business  and 
union  affairs.  Coupled  with  the  vasue 
and  ambiguous  provisions  of  title  VTI, 
the  rulemaking  authority  of  section  713 
puts  enormous  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  Conmiission  and  its  Chairman. 

And  what  kind  of  rules  could  we  ex- 
pect this  Commission  to  prescribe,  and 
what  would  be  their  effect? 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  New 
York  FEPC  statute  and  Executive  Order 
No.  10925  establishing  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
pertunity,  we  can  judge  what  the  Com- 


mission would  do.  Following  precedent 
in  New  York,  the  Commission  could  rule 
that  one  cannot  mention  color  or  religion 
in  seeking  employees ;  one  caruiot  ask  for 
the  photograph  of  an  applicant;  one 
cannot  ask  his  birthplace;  one  cannot 
ask  his  original  name;  and  one  cannot 
ask  what  holidays  he  celebrates.  The 
New  York  law  has  also  been  amended  to 
extend  the  State  commission's  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  area  of  employment  to  include 
so-called  discriminatory  practices  in 
guidance  apprenticeship,  on-the-job 
training,  and  other  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining  programs. 

The  rulemaking  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10925  give  us  a  further 
guide  to  what  employers  and  labor 
unions  could  expect  if  a  compulsory 
FE.PC  bill  were  enacted.  They  read,  in 
relevant  part: 

Sec.  301.  Except  in  contracts  exempted 
in  accordance  with  section  303  of  this  order, 
all  Government  contracting  agencies  shall 
include  In  every  Government  contract  here- 
after entered  Into  the  following  provisions: 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
work  under  this  contract,  the  contractor 
agrees  as  follows: 

(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative — 

Let  me  especially  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  words  "affirmative  ac- 
tion," for  in  a  few  moments  I  wish  to 
speak  further  about  them.  I  continue 
to  read  from  Executive  Order  No.  10925: 
action  to  insure  that  applicants  are  em- 
ployed, and  that  employees  are  treated  dur- 
ing employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following:  Employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion, or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising;  layoff  or  termination; 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation; 
and  selection  for  training,  Including  appren- 
ticeship. The  contractor  agrees  to  post  In 
conspicuous  places,  available  to  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to 
be  provided  by  the  contracting  officer  set- 
ting rorth  the  provisions  of  this  nondis- 
crimination clause. 

(2)  The  contractor  will.  In  all  solicitations 
or  advertisements  for  employees  placed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that  all 
qualified  applicants  will  receive  considera- 
tion for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(3)  The  contractor  will  send  to  each  labor 
union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  had  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding, 
a  notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  con- 
tracting officer,  advising  the  said  labor 
union  or  workers'  representative  of  the  con- 
tractor's commitments  under  this  section, 
and  shall  post  copies  of  the  notice  in  con- 
spicuous places  available  to  emplAyees  and 
applicants  for  employment. 

(5)  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  infor- 
mation and  reports  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10925  of  March  6.  19G1.  and  by  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the  said 
Committee,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and  will 
permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts by  the  contracting  agency  and  the 
Committee  for  purposes  of  Investigations  to 
ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders. 

(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  the 
said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  con- 
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tract  may  be  canceled  in  whole  or  In  part 
and  the  contractor  may  be  declared  inelig- 
ible for  further  Government  contracts  in 
accordance  with  procedures  authorized  in 
Executive  Order  No.  10925  of  March  6,  1961, 
and  such  other  sanctions  may  be  Imposed 
and  remedies  invoked  as  provided  In  the  said 
Executive  order  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

When  all  is  said,  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Commission 
would  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  impose  strait  jacket  stand- 
ards on  the  recruiting  and  employment 
practices  of  employers  and  admission 
policies  of  unions  and  their  apprentice- 
ship programs.  The  rules  could  be  used 
to  compel  employers  to  reemploy  dis- 
missed employees  and  to  employ  rejected 
applicants  who  were  considered  incapa- 
ble and  unfit.  The  rules  could  destroy 
the  merit  system  as  a  basis  for  upgrad- 
ing, demotion  or  transfer,  and  layoff  or 
termination.  Consider,  for  example,  an 
employer  who  employs  50  men.  Ten  of 
these  employees  can  be  identified  with  a 
minority  group.  If  the  employer  has  to 
lay  off  8  men,  would  he  be  likely  to  dis- 
charge any  of  the  10  men  who  could 
claim  "discrimination"  whether  it  ex- 
isted or  not,  and  who  could  file  charges 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  causing  the  employer 
expense  and  possible  punishment? 

We  know  that  the  natural  thing  for 
the  employer  to  do  would  be  to  avoid 
trouble.  He  would  not  want  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  down  his  neck.  He 
would  not  wish  to  have  all  kinds  of  in- 
vestigators running  in  and  out  of  his 
business,  checking  on  this  and  checking 
on  that,  and  seeing  if  they  could  not  find 
something  or  pry  into  something.  We 
know  that  the  natural  thing  for  the  em- 
ployer to  do  would  be  to  avoid  trouble 
and  lay  off  eight  men  in  accordance  with 
a  quota  system,  or  in  the  alternative,  lay 
off  eight  of  those  in  his  plant  who  could 
not  claim  discrimination,  even  if  they 
were  better  workmen  than  the  employees 
who  belonged  to  the  minority  group. 
We  can  easily  picture  the  resulting  dam- 
age to  the  morale  and  productivity  of 
the  workers  in  that  plant. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  pointed  out  that 
the  rules  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  require 
an  employer  and  union  subject  to  the 
order  not  to  "discriminate"  in  any  per- 
soimel  action  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin  and  to  take  "af- 
firmative action"  to  insure  that  this 
policy  applies  among  his  employees. 

What  is  "affirmative  action"  of  the 
type  required  by  Executive  Order  No. 
10925  and  which  the  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  no  doubt 
will  also  require?  Perhaps  some  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
testimony  taken  last  summer  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  on  various  compul- 
sory FEPC  proposals. 

One  of  the  organizations  advocating 
forced  hiring  legislation,  to  wit,  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  commonly 
known  as  CORE,  presented  as  its  witness 


its  national   director   who   testified   as 
follows : 

I  think,  also,  that  strong  affirmative  action 
Is  now  needed  in  order  to  secure  employment 
for  Negroes.  In  my  view  it  is  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  tlie  employer  to  go  out  and 
seek  qualified  Negroes. 

And  so  the  meaning  of  "affirmative 
action"  begins  to  imfold.  But  there  is 
more.    Listen  to  this: 

At  one  time  we  said  to  the  employer,  "All 
that  you  need  to  do  Is  hire  the  qualified  peo- 
ple, the  best  qualified  person  who  happens 
to  apply,"  but  frankly  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  adequate  now. 

We  are  interested  in  how  the  employer  re- 
cruits his  employees,  if  he  advertises  in  the 
press,  does  he  advertise  in  the  Negro  weekly 
press  as  well  as  the  dally  press? 

If  he  sends  persons  around  to  high  schools 
to  talk  to  the  senior  class  and  to  recruit  in 
that  manner,  does  he  also  go  to  the  high 
schools  that  are  predominantly  Negro?  And 
I  think  he  should. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  Nation  now,  including  individual  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions  and  so  forth.  If  I 
may  add  in  addition,  I  am  of  the  strong  view 
that  we  cannot  rely  upon  individual  com- 
plainants to  file  complaints  on  discrimina- 
tion in  employment. 

This,  I  think,  places  far  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Individual.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  more  than  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Individual.  Most  indi- 
vidual Negroes,  like  individual  white  persons, 
do  not  happen  to  be  crusaders,  and  if  turned 
down  in  a  Job  application,  though  he  knows 
that  he  Is  qualified  for  it,  what  he  is  apt  to 
do.  Instead  of  filing  a  complaint  Is  to  go  else- 
where and  seek  a  Job,  and  thus,  the  problem 
of  discrimination  goes  on. 

None  of  our  cities  or  States  would  wait  for 
an  Individual  who  has  drunk  contaminated 
water  to  file  a  complaint  before  they  try  to 
do  something  about  it,  so  I  thinlt  it  is  the 
responsibility — should  be  the  responsi- 
bility— of  this  legislation  that  is  being  con- 
sidered, to  give  authority  to  whatever  com- 
missions established  to  go  out  and  hunt 
down  discrimination  and  then  bring  it  to  an 
end,  to  put  it  firmly  as  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  propo- 
nents of  compulsory  FEPC  accepted  the 
advice  of  this  witness  to  make  drastic 
and  wholesale  changes  in  existing  free 
employment  practices.  When  the  lan- 
guage of  title  VII  is  recast  in  simple 
terms  it  propKJses  to  confer  upon  every 
person  and  organization  from  CORE  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  the  uncontrolled  discretion  to 
bring  a  host  of  proceedings  against  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions,  and  subse- 
quently, civil  actions  of  an  equitable 
nature,  in  which  juries  are  not  available, 
to  enforce  by  injunctive  and  contempt 
processes  the  newly  created  so-called 
civil  rights  which  will  not  be  defined  and 
spelled  out  until  after  compulsory  FEPC 
becomes  law. 

But  let  us  hear  further  from  this  wit- 
ness. We  are  still  seeking  to  define  "af- 
firmative action."  After  describing  his 
organization  as  the  "nonviolent  marines" 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  movement, 
he  went  on  to  say : 

I  think  that  the  employer  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  try  to  find  qualified  Negroes,  quali- 
fied members  of  minorities,  and  if  they  are 
not  qualified  for  the  jobs  that  he  has  then 
he  has  a  responsibility  to  help  to  make  them 
qualified  through  his  Inservlce  training  or 
through    his    apprenticeship    training. 


I  think  in  addition  that  with  regard  to 
management  jobs  in  industries  Negroes  are 
disadvantaged  quite  frequently  because  they 
have  been  kept  in  the  low  category  of  Jobs 
in  the  Industry  and  many  of  these  industries 
select  their  rnanagers,  their  administrative 
persons  from  the  ranks. 

You  move  up  through  the  ranks,  and  if  a 
Negro  has  been  excluded  from  the  ranks  or 
limited  to  the  low  category  Jobs  in  the  ranks, 
then  he  would  in  many  cases  have  to  wait 
10  years  or  more  before  he  could  get  up  to 
the  top  and  this,  I  think,  is  too  long  for 
him  to  wait. 

I  think  in  many  cases  we  would  ask  for  spe- 
cial treatment  in  that  regard. 

The  words  "special  treatment"  are  the 
witness'  words  and  not  mine. 

From  tills  testimony,  we,  therefore, 
see  that  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  will  be  urged  to  use 
its  vast  rulemaking  powers  to  compel 
an  employer  to  adopt  broader  recruiting 
policies  and  give  special  training,  indeed, 
even  special  privileges,  for  members  of 
so-called  minority  groups.  In  fact,  this 
would  seem  a  minimum  for  complying 
with  an  "affirmative  action"  require- 
ment. 

It  is  most  interesting  that  CORE  was 
founded  in  Illinois — a  State  which  has 
had  an  FEPC  law  since  1961.   It  is  there- 
fore perhaps  significant  that  the  views 
regarding  "special  treatment"  and  forced 
hiring   espoused   by   the   spokesman   of 
this    "nonviolent"    organization    before 
the   Employment  and   Manpower  Sub- 
committee became  reality  by  virtue  of 
a  decision  handed  down  by  a  hearing 
examiner  of  the  Illinois  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  on  February 
26  of  this  year.     More  important,  how- 
ever, the  ruling  by   the  Illinois  FEPC 
examiner  also  foretells  what  likely  will 
happen  all  over  the  Nation  if  a  Federal 
FEPC   bill  is  enacted  into  law.     In  a 
sweeping    decision    the    Illinois    FEPC 
examiner  ordered  the  respondent.  Mo- 
torola, Inc.,  to  "cease  and  desist"  from 
using  a  general  ability  test  wliich  the 
company  had  been  giving  job  applicants 
for  the  past  15  years  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  unfair  to  "disadvantaged  and  cul- 
turally deprived  groups,"  in  that  the  test 
failed  to   take  into  account  "inequali- 
ties   and    environmental    factors."      In 
other  words,  the  Illinois  FEPC  examiner 
threw  merit  and  ability  out  the  window 
as  employment  criterions  and  forced  the 
company  to  hire  the  complainant,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  obviously 
did  not  possess  the  professional  stand- 
ards necessary  to  do  the  job. 

In  my  last  speech,  Mr.  President,  I 
gave  an  account  of  an  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished reporter,  Mr.  Arthur  Krock. 
Mr.  Krock  has  for  many  years  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  reporters  in  the  coim- 
try.  He  is  with  the  New  York  Times, 
and  is  one  of  its  leading  reporters.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  13. 

With  complete  clarity  Mr.  Krock  wrote 
a  concise  analysis  of  the  shocking  and 
appalling  substance  of  the  Illinois  FEPC 
ruling  and  made  it  crystal  clear  that  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  compulsory  FEPC 
law  would  destroy  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployer, whether  large  or  small,  to  select 
his  employees.     I  think  it  appropriate 

to  repeat  Mr.  Krock's  article  at  this  time. 

The  article  is  entitled  "A  Pilot  Ruling  on 
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Equal  Employment  Opportunity,"  a  ad  it 
reads  as  follows : 

A  Pilot  Ruling  on  Equal  Emplotm^ 

Opportunity 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  March  12— The  Dllnol^  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  ha*  just 
furnished  a  graphic  Illustration  that  when 
a  political  arm  of  government  assumes  ju- 
risdiction over  the  hlrlSg  and  firing  pdUcles 
of  private  business,  the  tendency  Is  to  ex- 
pand this  authority  Into  autocratic  control. 
The  ruling  of  the  Dlinols  FEPC  by  ^hich 
this  tendency  was  strongly  establlsheti  has 
nationwide  Importance  because  title  yn  of 
the  pending  equal  rights  bUl  proposes  to 
make  this  Jurisdiction  a  Federal  power,  ex- 
ercised by  an  Equal  Employment  Opjiortu- 
nlty  Commission. 

If  Congress  approves  the  pending  measure, 
with  title  vn  Included,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  section  is  afllrmed  ty  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  way  will  be  open  to 
project  the  rationale  of  the  Illinois  FEPC 
ruling  throughout  the  free  enterprlsi;  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  Then  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  would  be  legislated  Into  senior 
partnership  with  private  business,  wilh  the 
power  to  dictate  the  standards  by  which  em- 
ployers reach  their  judgments  of  tt  e  ca- 
pabilities of  applicants  for  jobs,  and  the 
quality  of  performance  after  employment, 
whenever  the  issue  of  "discrimination"  Is 
raised. 

The  administration  bUl,  of  which  tH  le  VII 
is  a  part,  has  never  been  submitted  to  either 
House  or  Senate  committees  for  customary 
and  essential  hearings  and  analysis.  Con- 
sequently. If  the  Senate  motion  to  send  the 
measure  to  committee  fails  of  adoption,  as 
Is  expected — 

And  it  has  failed,  we  all  now  knov  — 
only  the  Senate  rules  which  permit  unlim- 
ited debate  unless  terminated  by  cloture  will 
expose  the  bill  to  the  intensive  examination 
made  imperative  by  Its  vast  new  dotations 
of  Federal  power  In  a  domain  long  estab- 
lished as  the  private  sector. 

The  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Illinois 
FEa'C  stresses  how  vital  this  examlnajtlon  is 
to  the  general  Interest.  The  State  cdmmls- 
slon  ordered  Motorola,  Inc.,  to  cease  subject- 
ing job  applicants  to  its  overall  abllUty  test 
on  the  finding  that  the  test  Is  unfair  jto  cul- 
turally deprived  and  disadvantaged  rroups. 
The  test  was  compiled  and  copyrlghjted  by 
Prof.  Philip  Surrager,  of  the  lUlnoisj  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  in  1949  and,  wlt|i  some 
revisions,  has  been  in  use  since  thdn.  He 
defined  its  objective  as  "not  to  excliide  Ne- 
groes from  white  •  •  •  but  to  help  evaluate 
the  tralnablllty  of  a  prospective  employee 
•  •  •  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  evaluajte  that 
a  test  in  Itself  is  discriminatory  toward  any 
group." 
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Nevertheless,  exercising  for  the  firit 
an  authority  over  the  ability  tests  in  em- 
ployer may  use  In  screening  applicants,  a 
State  FEPC  examiner  ordered  Motorola.  Inc., 
not  only  to  disuse  Surrager's  questionnaire, 
but  to  offer  a  job  to  a  Negro  who  chai-ged  he 
was  denied  a  job  because  of  his  racf .  The 
Employers  Association  of  Chicago,  represent- 
ing 1,400  companies  In  the  area,  chsjllenged 
the  order.  And,  In  announcing  thatJMotor- 
ola.  Inc..  would  appeal  the  action  lall  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary,"  its 
attorney  said;  | 

The  question  at  hand  Is  whether  |an  em- 
ployer In  Illinois  is  going  to  be  permitted  to 
set  the  educational,  moral,  and  aiptitude 
standards  for  its  employees,  or  wheljher  the 


State   will   dictate   the   standards 


If   title 


vn  survives  the  Senate  debate,  the  iicope  of 


this  question  at  hand  will  spread  from  Illinois 
to  the  Nation.  Meanwhile  the  attor  leys  for 
Motorola.  Inc.,  have  contended  that  t  le  com- 


pany cannot  depend  on  a  fair  hearing  of  Its 
rebuttal  because  the  hearing  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  Is  a  Negro. 

The  company's  finding  that  the  applicant 
had  not  passed  the  Surrager  test  Is  com- 
plicated, so  far  as  his  particular  case  Is  con- 
cerned, by  the  announcement  of  the  Dlinols 
FEPC  that  he  pas.'^'^d  It  on  reexamination  In 
Its  own  offices.  L  it,  In  commenting  on  the 
examiner's  order,  the  Chicago  Tribune  stated 
the  issue  in  its  broad  perspective. 

The  examiner  had  also  ruled  that  the  ques- 
tions In  the  test  did  not  take  Into  account 
Inequalities  and  differences  In  environment, 
thereby  favoring  the  advantaged  groups. 
This,  said  the  Tribune,  "may  be  reduced  to 
the  absvirdlty  that  any  test  acceptable  to  the 
FEPC  would  be  one  which  brought  out  no 
distinction  whatsoever  among  competing  ap- 
plicants. How  then  Is  an  employer  to  de- 
velop any  basis  for  making  a  choice?  So  here 
the  doctrine  is  enunciated  that  a  political 
appointee  Is  going  to  dictate  to  business  [Its] 
standards  of  selection. 

But  there  is  more,  Mr.  President.  The 
Illinois  FEPC  examiner's  decision  did  not 
content  itself  or  stop  with  the  forced 
hiring  of  an  unqualified  job  applicant 
and  the  assertion  of  authority  over  the 
screening  of  job  applicants.  With  com- 
plete unabashment  the  sweeping  com- 
pulsions of  the  decision  also  embraced 
and  put  into  operation  the  doctrine  of 
"affirmative  action."  The  decision  de- 
clared : 

If  the  fair  employment  practices  act  of  this 
State  is  effectually  to  be  Implemented,  per- 
sonnel executives  In  the  Industries  covered 
by  the  law,  have  a  supreme  responsibility  to 
move  positively  to  eradicate  unfair  employ- 
ment practices  in  every  department.  Some- 
how, general  convictions  of  economic  need 
and  fairness  must  be  acquired,  and  con- 
certed action  made  to  come  Into  play  within 
each  department  throughout  the  plant  and 
with  the  administrators  of  this  law. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  Il- 
linois FEPC  examiner  is  prescribing  a 
joint  venture  which  Mr.  Krock  so  elo- 
quently described  as  a  "senior  partner- 
ship with  private  business  with  the  power 
to  dictate  the  standards  by  which  em- 
ployers reach  their  judgments  of  the 
capabilities  of  applicants  for  jobs,  and 
the  quality  of  performance  after  employ- 
ment, whenever  the  issue  of  'discrimina- 
tion' is  raised." 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Illinois  FEPC  examiner: 

The  employer  may  have  to  establish  In- 
plant  training  programs  and  employ  here- 
tofore culturally  deprived  and  disadvantaged 
persons  as  learners,  placing  them  under  such 
supervision  that  will  enable  them  to  achieve 
job  success. 

So  there  we  have  it,  Mr.  President. 
"Affirmative  action"  in  action.  Unhap- 
pily, it  is  exactly  180  degrees  opposite 
the  established  principles  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties. 

It  does  not  do  violence  to  reason,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  language  of  title  vn 
is  loose  enough  that  the  broad  power 
which  would  be  granted  under  this  title 
could  be  interpreted  so  as  to  give  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  promulgate 
rules  which  would  incorporate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Illinois  FEPC  ruling :  in  fact, 
if  title  vn  should  become  law  the  odds 
will  be  heavily  weighed  in  favor  of  the 
several  doctrines  of  the  Dlinois  FEPC 
examiner's   decision   as   coming   within 


the  purview  of  the  bill's  provisions.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  law  more  certain 
to  undermine  and  invite  the  destruction 
of  private  enterprise. 

It  wiD  be  claimed,  of  course,  the  Com- 
mission is  nothing  more  than  an  agency 
with  limited  power  to  receive  and  inves- 
tigate charges  of  so-called  discrimina- 
tion  and   to   attempt    to    resolve   such 
charges  through  voluntary  compliance 
and  persuasion.    As  I  have  pointed  out, 
however,  the  power  that  would  be  vested 
in  the  Commission  if  title  vn  were  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land  would  be 
much  broader,  much  greater,  and  much 
more  far  reaching  than  that  which  the 
proponents  of  the  title  claim  the  lan- 
guage gives.    As  I  have  said,  in  some 
instances    and    areas    of    interference 
with  private  business  the  authority  and 
power  granted  to  the  Commission  by  the 
loose  and  deceptive  language  would  be 
almost  unlimited.    Let  us  never  forget 
when  considering  such  grants  of  power 
that     power     corrupts     and     tremen- 
dous power  corrupts  tremendously.    The 
great  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  re- 
cently labeled  H.R.  7152  as  "the  answer 
to  a  bureaucrat's  dream"  and  I  could  not 
agree  more  fully  with  him,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
title  vn. 

Moreover,  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  that  the  members  of  the  "equal 
employment"  Commission  could  not 
exert  the  tremendous  power  implicit  in 
the  broad  provisions  of  title  VH  without 
first  obtaining  a  decree  from  a  Federal 
court  ignore  the  vast  authority  given  the 
Commission  under  the  heading  of  inves- 
tigative and  rulemaking  powers. 

Let  us  remember  that  should  this  leg- 
islation become  law  it  will  be  the  Com- 
mission, which,  by  its  rulemaking  abil- 
ity, will  be  able  to  determine  how  much 
power  and  authority  it  has  acquired  un- 
der the  bill— and  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  any  doubts  the  Commission  might 
have  in  these  matters  will  be  resolved 
in  its  favor. 

Let  us  remember  that  should  this  leg- 
islation become  law  it  will  bestow 
upon  one  member  of  the  Commission 
almost  unlimited  discretion  to  decide 
whether  or  not  an  investigation  shall  be 
made  and  for  whom  it  will  be  made ;  that 
a  minority  of  the  Commission  will  have 
almost  unlimited  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  an  "unlawful  employ- 
ment practice"  does  exist;  and  that  the 
Commission  will  have  almost  unlimited 
power  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  suit 
shall  be  brought  should  it  fall  to  gain 
"voluntary  compliance"  from  the  re- 
spondent. Further,  If  the  Commission 
falls  or  declines  to  bring  a  civil  action 
as  a  result  of  Its  Investigation,  then  one 
member  of  the  Commission  may  give 
permission  to  "the  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved"  to  bring  suit  for  Injunctive 
relief. 

It  is  most  unfair  for  proponents  of  this 
bill  to  argue  that  It  does  not  force  the 
hiring  of  certain  minority  group  mem- 
bers. The  whole  purpose,  design,  and 
effect  of  the  bill  Is  just  that— to  "force 
the  hiring"  of  persons  whom  an  employ- 
er would  not  voluntarily  hire. 

If  title  vn  should  become  law.  here  is 
how  the  Commission  Chairman  could 
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exercise  his  "limited"  powers  of  "per- 
suasion" to  gain  "voluntary"  compliance 
in  the  case  of  an  employer  who  declines 
to  hire  an  applicant  except  on  the  judg- 
ment as  to  how  to  build  the  most  com- 
petent, harmonious  working  force  pos- 
sible or  denies  to  promote  except  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

The  Commission  Chairman  acting 
through  an  agent  of  his  office  could  ap- 
proach the  employer  and  could  strongly 
imply  that  if  he  did  not  hire  a  man  of 
a  certain  color  or  promote  a  person  of 
a  certain  religion  that  the  full  legal 
and  financial  might  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  be  arrayed  against  him 
economically  and  otherwise. 

The  employer  could  do  one  of  three 
things.  He  could  "voluntarily"  submit 
to  this  means  of  "peaceful  persuasion," 
and  thus  permit  a  Federal  bureaucrat 
to  dictate  how  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
business  are  to  be  discharged.  He  could 
close  down  his  business  and  thus  escape 
further  harassment.  In  other  words,  he 
could  go  out  of  business.  And,  finally, 
he  could  stand  up  and  fight  for  his  con- 
victions, even  to  the  point  of  defending 
a  lawsuit  In  a  Federal  district  court.  If 
he  should  pursue  the  last  course  and 
win,  he  could  conceivably  exhaust  his 
financial  resources  and  go  deep  Into 
debt  in  defraying  the  cost  of  his  suc- 
cessful defense.  If  he  should  pursue  the 
last  course  and  lose,  he  could  conceiv- 
ably wind  up  with  a  heavy  fine  or  be  sen- 
tenced to  jail  simply  because  his  convic- 
tions as  to  how  to  fulfill  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  his  customers  and  in- 
vestors might  differ  from  the  Commis- 
sion Chairman  and  a  one-man  Federal 
court. 

Furthermore,  there  are  other  diffi- 
culties to  be  considered.  If  the  em- 
ployer is  engaged  in  a  business  which 
does  contract  work  for  the  Government, 
he  likely  will  find  his  name  on  the  black- 
list of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment,  his  contract  ter- 
minated, in  whole  or  in  part,  and  his 
name  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
as  a  noncomplying  contractor.  That 
would  mean  that  he  cannot  and  will  not 
get  another  Government  contract.  No 
wonder  the  Attorney  General's  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  Procedure,  whose 
special  reports  on  the  administrative 
process  are  the  "Bible"  In  the  field  of 
adminstrative  law,  stated  In  its  mono- 
graph dealing  with  public  contracts 
that  "the  penalty  of  blacklisting  is  so 
severe  that  its  Imposition  may  destroy 
a  going  business." 

In  addition,  the  legal  woes  of  the  de- 
fendant do  not  necessarily  end  when 
they  have  suffered  all  these  things  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commission,  the  one-man 
Federal  court  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee. Since  title  vn  does  not  remove 
his  liability  to  criminal  prosecution  un- 
der Executive  Order  No.  10925,  he  may 
still  be  subject  to  punishment  under 
criminal  law  for  similar  acts  if  he  has 
a  Government  contract. 

In  fact,  title  vn  Is  Intended  to  supple- 
ment Executive  Order  No.  10925  and  by 
express  language  directs  that  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  that*^officials  of  both  the 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity will  meet  with  other  agencies 


and  private  organizations  "engaged  in 
furthering  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity"— and  we  all  know  who  they  are — 
to  coordinate  their  FEPC  purposes  and 
efforts.  The  accused  employer  could  not 
plead  double  jeopardy,  because  he  would 
be  punished  in  the  civil  contempt  pro- 
ceedings for  disobeying  an  injunction  and 
in  the  criminal  prosecution  for  commit- 
ting crimes.  This  indifference  of  title 
vn  in  failing  to  protect  Americans  from 
the  possibility  of  multiplicity  lawsuits  is 
repugnant  to  the  basic  concepts  underly- 
ing our  system  of  equal  and  fair  justice. 

Mr.  President,  a  prime  example  of  how 
H.R.  7152  is  shot  through  with  blank 
check  provisions  and  designed  to  vest 
uncontrolled  and  unlimited  power  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  found  in  section  706(g)  (4) 
of  the  bill.  This  provision  states  that 
the  Commission  shall  have  the  power — 

Upon  the  request  of  any  employer,  whose 
employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or  threaten 
to  refuse  to  cooperate  In  effectuating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  to  assist  In  such  effectua- 
tion by  conciliation  or  other  remedial  ac- 
tion— 

On  its  face,  this  is  an  Innocent  provi- 
sion. The  trouble  Is,  however,  that  it 
does  not  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase,  "other  remedial  action."  The 
shocking  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
provision  Is  designed  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  Institute  lawsuits  at  pub- 
lic expense  which  could  result  in  fines 
and  jail  sentences  for  employees  who,  like 
employers,  may  refuse  or  only  threaten 
to  refuse  to  accept  forced  hiring  prac- 
tices. By  these  words  the  door  Is  opened 
to  the  Commission  to  come  Into  a  busi- 
ness establishment  and  coerce  and  in- 
timidate employees  into  working  with  an 
individu£il  hired,  transferred,  or  pro- 
moted to  a  position  pursuant  to  title  vn. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  employer  I  dis- 
cussed just  a  few  moments  ago  decides 
that  rather  than  defend  a  lawsuit  in  a 
Federal  district  court  he  will  voluntarily 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  practices  dictated  to  him  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  promotes  an  employee 
against  his  better  judgment.  Let  us  fur- 
ther assume  that  the  employees  In  the 
plant  do  not  concur  in  this  action  and 
demand  of  the  employer  that  the  promo- 
tion be  made  on  merit,  seniority,  or  in 
accordance  with  past  promotion  poUcy  or 
else  they  will  refuse  to  work.  We  see, 
Mr.  President,  the  employer  is  now 
caught  between  two  fires.  He  has  the 
Commission  breathing  down  his  neck  and 
threatening  to  take  him  to  court  on  the 
charge  of  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice if  he  does  not  carry  out  its  demands. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  faces  a  loss  of 
production  and  a  disruption  of  harmony 
and  plant  efficiency  among  his  employees 
because  they  are  also  opposed  to  the 
forced  promotion.  Thus  to  escape  his 
dilemma,  the  employer  resorts  to  this 
section  of  the  bill  and  requests  the  Com- 
mission to  resolve  the  matter  by  inviting 
its  agents  into  his  plant.  All  the  Com- 
mission has  to  do  if  Its  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  employees  by  "conciliation"  to 
cooperate  or  accept  the  promotion  fail 
is  to  take  "other  remedial  action"  which, 
when  recast  in  simple  language,  means 


going  to  a  Federal  judge  and  asking  him 
to  suppress,  by  injimctlon  and  possible 
contempt  proceedings,  the  recsdcitrant 
employees. 

That  this  is  a  possible  consequence  of 
this  section  of  the  bill  cannot  be  denied. 
When  viewed  in  this  light.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  proponents  of  H.R.  7152  de- 
nied our  plea  to  subject  this  bill  to  the 
time-honored,  time-proven  committee 
system  to  study  and  analyze  the  many 
ramifications  of  the  loose  language 
found  throughout  the  measure.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  bill  cannot  stand 
such  an  inspection  and  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that  the 
vagueness,  generality,  and  indefiniteness 
of  the  language  of  H.R.  7152,  coupled 
with  the  plenitude  of  the  powers  it  con- 
fers, demand  its  rejection  by  the  Senate. 
Earlier,  I  quoted  from  an  editorial 
about  title  VII,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  The  editorial  referred  to 
that  title  as  being  so  loose,  so  Indefinite, 
so  vague,  so  wide  open  in  every  way  that 
Its  powers  granted  to  the  Commission 
were,  as  the  Star  so  well  characterized 
them,  a  "draftsman's  horror." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  title  Vn  were  to 
be  modified  by  technical  amendments 
which  would  remove  from  its  provisions 
the  so-called  draftsman's  nightmares  or 
horror,  would  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
feel  that  title  VII  should  then  have  his 
active,  militant  support,  or  even  his 
tacit  and  general  support? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  That  Is  like  a  doctor 
asking  his  patient  suffering  from  a  ter- 
rible case  of  pneumonia  whether,  if  the 
doctor  could  stop  the  cough,  the  patient 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  pneumonia. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  Senator 
really  is  not  concerned  about  the  drafts- 
manship of  title  vn.  That  was  merely 
a  diversion  in  the  argument  of  the 
Senator.  He  is  really  concerned  about 
title  vn;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  draftsmanship  merely 
shows  the  horror  of  the  whole  title.  It 
shows  how  horrible  the  entire  title  vn 
is.  That  is  just  what  it  does.  It  con- 
firms and  ratifies  how  horrible  title  vn 
is. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  seems  to 
take  the  position  that  If  a  patient  had  a 
horrible  case  of  pneumonia,  he  would  be 
satisfied  when  the  doctor  said  to  him, 
"I  can  stop  your  cough." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  Senators 
have  said  there  Is  some  question  about 
the  architectural  design  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Some  people 
have  called  it  a  draftsman's  horror.  But 
would  the  Senator  from  Alabama  say 
that  If  we  Improved  the  draftsmanship 
and  architecture  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  It  then  would  be  accept- 
able to  him? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  recall,  he  has 
already  accepted  it,  In  any  case,  by  hav- 
ing his  office  located  In  it. 
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Mr.  HILL.    I  do  not  think  there  id  any 
analogy  or  comparison  whatever  beti  veen 
title   VII   and   the    New    Senate   C  ffice 
Building,  which  was  built  to  house  the 
offices  of  Senators.    There  is  no  analogy 
or  comparison  between  that  building  and 
the  FEPC  title  of  the  bill,  which  would 
reach  out  to  every  business,  every  Indus 
try    every  farmer — practically  everyone 
in  the  country;  whereas  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  was  built  to  house   the 
offices  of  Senators— Members  of  the  3en 
ate    an  essential  part  of  the  legislative 
branch    of    the    U.S.    Governmentt.    as 
established  under  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  FEPC  titlfr— 
'  title  VII— of  the  pending  bill  would  ex- 
tend Federal  governmental  control  and 
dictation  to  private  enterprise  through- 
out the  50  States  and  throughout,  the 
Nation's  economy— to  business,  to  Agri- 
culture, to  every  aspect  of  American  life. 
In  fact,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
the  bill  would  even  extend  its  contiol  to 
professional  football. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  m  ords. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  jus;  op- 
posed to  title  vn,  regardless  of  its  ( olor- 
ation  or  draftsmanship— wheth(  r  it 
glows  in  the  moonlight,  or  whether  it 
shines  in  the  sunlight.  He  is  just  op- 
posed to  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  Well,  Mr.  President,  any- 
thing as  dark  and  devious  as  titl^  vn 
is  could  not  possibly  glow  in  the  moon- 
light or  shine  in  the  sunlight.  [Liiugh- 
ter  ]  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  have  to  go  a  way  down  deeto,  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  fi^id  an 
analogy  to  title  vn.  I 

PMrthermore,  this  aspect  is  onlV  one 
of  the  many,  many  iniquitous  things 
about  title  VH- namely,  its  h<^rrible 
draftsmanship.  But  that  is  only  6ne  of 
the  many,  many  iniquitous  things  about 
title  vn.  ^^     ^      .„ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presiden  t.  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  again  to 

me? 

Mr.  HILL.-  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  very  considerate.  Of  course 
he  knows  that  title  vn  was  added  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  thit  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  rote  of 
290  to  130.    Does  he  attach  any  l^por<r 
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Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  be  happier  if  it  were 
agreed  to  include  in  the  bill  the  provi- 
sions of  Calendar  844,  Senate  bill  1937, 
which  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  I  voted  against  re- 
porting that  bUl;  and  I  am  just  as  much 
opposed  to  it  as  I  am  opposed  to  title  VII. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
from  the  Senator's  statement  am  I  to 
deduce  that  he  is  opposed  to  title  VII.  no 
matter  how  it  might  be  dressed  up? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
finally  reached  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  have. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  I  am  certainly  tre- 
mendously gratified  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  finally  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  patient  who  has  been 
suffering  from  pneumonia  does  not  want 
to  die;  instead,  he  wants  to  live. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  doctor 
from  Alabama  for  that  medical  explana- 
tion and  clinical  analysis  of  title  VII. 
But  I  wish  to  give  him  an  option.  Title 
vn  was  voted  for  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Senate  bill  1937  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  from  one  of  its 
committees.  In  that  committee  there 
.  were.  I  believe,  only  two  dissenting  votes 
on  the  question  of  reporting  the  bill  tp 
the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

I  believe  in  freedom  of  choice.  So  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Alabama  should 
have  an  option.  Therefore,  if  it  would 
make  him  more  comfortable  or  happier, 
we  could  give  serious  consideration  to 
having  the  Senate  vote  to  include  in  the 
pending  bill,  as  an  amendment,  the  text 
of  Senate  bill  1937,  which  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  committee  of  which  he 
is  a  member— even  though  he  regrettably 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  No;  I  did  not  "regrettably 
vote  against  it.  I  regretted  that  it  was 
reported  from  the  committee;  and  in  the 
committee,  I  voted  against  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  very  iniquitous  meas- 
ure, full  of  all  kinds  of  evils  and  dangers; 
and  I  think  title  VH  is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory 
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felt  that  title  VII  would  establish  a  law 
and  a  public  policy  that  would  sers-e  well 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  title  VH  was  never 
thoroughly  considered.  weighe4  dis- 
cussed, or  debated  in  the  House  cdmmit- 
tee  or  in  the  House.  I  had  the  hdnor  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  very  proud  of  that  honor,  but  a  must 
say  there  is  no  real  opportunity  f oi-  thor- 
oughgoing debate  and  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Its 
membership  is  now  very  large.  Jit  had 
435  Members  when  I  was  a  Member;  it 
now  has  437  Members.  The  result]  is  that 
it  acts  very  largely  through  its  commit 
tees.  So  there  is  no  opportunity  f  )r  real, 
thorough,  full,  complete  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  y|eld  further' 


title,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  be 
saved  from  false  assumptions  about  this 
title  and  its  full  significance  and  what  it 
can  do  for  the  national  welfare  and  the 
national  interest. 

Only  recently  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  suggested  that  dis- 
crimination in  employment  was  costing 
the  national  economy  about  $13  billion  a 
year  in  lost  income.  That  is  a  rather 
expensive  price  tag  to  put  on  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  know  who  com- 
prised the  membership  of  the  Council; 
but  I  can  imagine  that  they  were  given 
instructions;  and  if  given  the  right  in- 
structions, no  doubt  they  will  come  up 
with  the  right  conclusions.  There  is  no 
question  about  that;  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  correct:  If  people  are  given 


the  right  instructions,  sometimes  they 
come  to  the  right  conclusions.  But  the 
Council  on  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
President  does  not  get  instructions.  It 
gives  to  the  President  its  advice,  based 
on  the  most  competent  economic  analy- 
ses to  be  obtained  from  our  economy;  and 
that  Council  tells  the  President  and  also 
told  Congress  that  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment was  costing  the  American  econ- 
omy between  $13  and  $17  billion  a  year. 
I  would  say  that  is  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  discrimination  in  hiring  practices,  in 
the  great  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  understand  how  it  could 
be  that  we  could  have  a  $13  billion  loss  to 
our  economy  as  a  result  of  discrimina- 
tion? As  I  understand  the  FEPC  title 
of  the  bill,  it  would  require  an  employer 
actually  to  hire  certain  persons,  despite 
the  record  of  their  ability  or  lack  of  abil- 
ity. In  many  instances  the  pending  bill 
would  require  an  employer  to  employ 
a  man  merely  because  the  employer  did 
not  already  have  in  his  employ  a  man 
of  the  same  race,  color,  or  creed  of  the 
applicant.  It  seems  to  me  that  could 
become  a  very  wasteful  operation,  inso- 
far as  the  employer  was  concerned,  be- 
cause if  the  bill  as  recommended  by  its 
proponents  were  to  be  enacted  into  law, 
it  would,  in  fact,  take  away  from  every 
employer  the  right  to  determine  whom 
he  wished  to  hire. 

I  cannot  understand  the  statistic 
quoted  by  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota—namely, that  today  discrimina-  , 
tion  is  costing  our  Nation  $13  billion. 
From  what  little  experience  I  have  had— 
and  my  experience  in  the  business  world 
has  been  limited— it  seems  to  me  that  in 
almost  every  area,  the  man  who  nins  a 
business  generally  hires  the  persons 
whom  he  thinks  would  be  most  useful 
to  him  and  to  his  business;  and  today 
he  does  so  without  regard  to  their  color 
or   their   religious   persuasion   or   their 

cr6cd. 

He  hires  whom  he  wishes  to  hire  and 
those  who  he  thinks  would  do  the  most 
productive  job  and  be  most  useful  to  his 
business. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  whoever  would  con- 
tribute most  to  the  success  of  his  busi- 
H6SS. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Whoever  would  con- 
tribute most  to  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  heard  the  statistics  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  stated.  I  know 
they  must  be  correct.  But  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  they  were  arrived  at. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  edify 
him? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  be 
edified.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  many  years 
American  baseball  was  a  white  man's 
privileged  sport.  Then  one  day  Jackie 
Robinson  came  along.  I  believe  the  great 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  took  what  was  then 
considered  to  be  an  economic  gamble  to 
bring  in  Jackie  Robinson.  Obviously 
there  was  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment  
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Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Obviously  there 
was  discrimination. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  to  know  how 
his  employment  added  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  demonstrate 
to  the  Senator  how  his  employment 
added  to  the  economy.  Once  Jackie 
Robinson  was  brought  into  baseball  as 
a  player,  he  began  to  earn  more  money. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  How  about  the 
player  whom  he  displaced? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  was  better  than 
the  player  whom  he  displaced.  So  he 
earned  more  money. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  still  displaced 
a  man. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    He  was  better  than 

that  man. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  had  to  go  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  pickings  were  better. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  was  ^uch  an  eco- 
nomic operation  that  they  fihally  had  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  the  Senator  that  they  did  not 
have  to  leave  because  of  the  employment 
of  Jackie  Robinson.  They  left  because 
there  was  more  gold  where  they  were 

going. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  a  result  of  the 
employment  of  Jackie  Robinson,  the 
bleachers  were  filled  with  more  people. 
Some  of  them  were  suntanned,  but  the 
bleachers  were  filled. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  Jackie  Rob- 
inson first  came  with  the  Brooklyn  Dod- 
gers, they  had  begun  to  lose — not  be- 
cause of  Jackie  Robinson;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Jackie  Robinson  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  economics  of  the  Dodgers 
at  all.  That  is  the  whole  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  I  am  delighted  that 
colored  citizens  are  permitted  to  play  in 
sports.  I  join  with  the  Senator  in  that 
respect.  Too  long  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination in  that  field.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  particular  Illustration  sup- 
ports the  contention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  which  is  based  upon  a  state- 
ment of  some  counsel  of  the  economic 
advisors  of  the  President,  that  discrimi- 
nation costs  the  Nation  $13  bUlion  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further?  ' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senator's  Illustration  supports 
that  particular  contention.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  further  evidence  of  that  state- 
ment. I  suggest  that  he  get  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  He 
will  see  that  a  white  man  who  has  an 
eighth-grade  education  will  earn  over 
his  lifetime  what  a  colored  man  who  has 
a  college  education  will  earn.  That 
statement  is  not  the  result  of  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
but  the  result  of  long  studies  on  the  part 
of  sociologists,  economists,  and  social 
scientists,  which  show  that  discrimina- 
tion has  resulted  in  downgrading  the 
pay  schedule  of  our  colored  people. 

Mr.   SMATHERS.    I  believe  that  is 
what  the  situation  used  to  be. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  many  areas  it 
has  been.  If  everyone  accepted  what 
we  might  call  the  Smathers  doctrine; 
namely,  that  no  person  should  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  account  of  race — 
that  is  what  the  Senator  said — title  VII 
would  not  be  needed.  But  title  VH  is 
the  Smathers  doctrine  in  law.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  really  the  inspiration 
for  title  vn. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree. 
Therefore  I  say  that  because  of  the 
Smathers  doctrine,  and  because  most  of 
us  agree  that  there  should  be  no  discrim- 
ination, we  do  not  need  the  proposed 
legislation.  There  are  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject dating  from  1957.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said  in  1957  that  if  the 
1957  bill  was  passed,  no  further  law  on 
the  subject  would  ever  be  needed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Whoa,  back  up. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  1960  the  same 
argxunent  was  made.  We  were  told,  "If 
the  proposed  legislation  is  enacted,  no 
more  will  be  needed."  Now.  in  1964.  we 
hear  the  same  statement;  in  1968  we 
shall  hear  it  again.  Why?  Because 
discrimination  is  not  eliminated  by  en- 
acting laws,  by  putting  more  laws  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  to  yield  to  me  before 
the  Senator  from  Florida  gets  into  deep 
water.  He  puts  his  arms  out  and  starts 
to  swim  in  deep  waters.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  never  said  that  if 
a  particular  law  were  enacted,  there 
would  never  be  a  need  for  more  law  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  make  that 
statement  at  all.  He  said  that  the  legis- 
lation was  a  forward  step.  But  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  so  convincing 
that  when  he  speaks,  as  he  does,  with 
the  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  voice  and 
heart,  and  says  that  an  employee  should 

be  hired  on  the  basis  of  his  ability 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  an  em- 
ployer should  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
hire  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  should 
not  take  into  consideration  race— how 
right  the  Senator  is. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  these  idealistic 
pleadings  are  not  followed  by  some  sin- 
ful mortals.  There  are  some  who  do  not 
hire  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability.  Doors 
are  closed;  positions  are  closed;  unions 
are  closed  to  people  of  color.  That  sit- 
uation does  not  help  America.  It  does 
not  help  industry;  it  does  not  help  free 
enterprise. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
desires  to  help  America,  industry,  and 
free  enterprise.  We  ought  to  adopt  the 
Smathers  doctrine,  which  is  contained  in 
title  VII.  I  never  realized  that  I  would 
hear  such  an  appropriate  description  of 
the  philosophy  behind  title  VII  as  I  have 
heard  today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  expressed 
my  doctrine  completely.  But  it  is  not 
needed  in  the  form  of  additional  laws. 
As  I  have  previously  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  there  is  a  total  of  about  600 
pages  of  laws  on  the  books  today  dealing 
with    segregation    and    discrimination. 


We  could  put  on  the  books  another  600 
pages  of  laws,  and  still  have  segregation 
and  discrimination. 

In  what  area  of  the  coimtry  is  found 
the  largest  number  of  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject? In  New  York  and  in  Illinois. 
Where  do  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of 
segregation,  according  even  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  itself?  In  New  York 
and  in  Chicago.  Every  time  I  go  to  New 
York  I  see  more  discrimination  practiced 
than  I  see  anywhere  else  I  go.  Some- 
times it  is  between  colored  and  white; 
sometimes  it  is  between  Puerto  Rican 
and  colored ;  sometimes  it  is  between  one 
religious  faith  and  another;  sometimes  it 
is  between  one  economic  group  and  an- 
other. There  are  laws  on  the  statute 
books,  but  the  people  of  that  area  have 
not  succeeded  in  answering  the  problem, 
and  the  problem  will  not  be  met  by  the 
enactment  of  more  laws. 
But  if  we  follow  the  Smathers-Hum- 

phrey  doctrine 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  now  included. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  doctrine 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 
I  am  trying  to  eliminate  discrimination 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  Let  us  bring 
into  play  racial  committees  and  religious 
organizations.  I  believe  that  is  the  way 
to  overcome  it. 

Another  area  in  which  I  would  apply 
the  Humphrey-Smathers  doctrine  is  in 
connection  with  education.  The  Senator 
has  spoken  on  that  subject.  With  his 
statement  I  totally  agree.  The  able  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  field. 

We  cannot  really  meet  the  root  prob- 
lem in  the  manner  proposed.  We  shall 
not  meet  it  by  putting  a  little  band-aid — 
passing  more  laws — over  what  is  a  very 
serious  woimd.  Passing  laws  will  not  ac- 
complish what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.  All  it  would  do  would  be  to  agi- 
tate, irritate,  and  bring  about  divisions. 
Certainly  it  would  take  away  the  rights 
of  many  individual  citizens  by  giving  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  authority  which  they  should 
not  have. 

I  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that  we 
have  the  Smathers-Humphrey  doctrine. 
But  it  is  more  in  our  hearts  than  in  our 
minds.  We  do  not  need  it  written  on 
sheets  of  paper,  because  it  would  be 
meaningless. 

Mr.  HILL.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  response  to  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  should  like  to  state  some  figures  that 
came  to  me  from  Bulletin  No.  1370 — 
Employment  and  Earning  Statistics  for 
States  and  Areas,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  The  first  set  of  figures  shows  an 
increase  in  new  jobs  created,  and  num- 
ber of  production  workers  in  manufac- 
turing. It  shows  that  in  22  FEPC  States, 
in  1956.  there  were  13,225,300  people  in 
jobs  in  manufacturing,  whereas  in  1962 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  12.523.- 
100  a  loss  in  number  of  jobs  in  the 
FEPC  States  of  702.200.  The  average 
loss  in  the  FEPC  States  was  31,918.  a 
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in  the  11  Southern  States  was  24.9  per 

I    ask   unanimous   consent   that 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

iiKe  wj  niiiisii  apai--        There  Deing  i^t.,^  4T,VvioT?Trniin      niover  inai  ne  must  xuic  c»  k'-*''""  "•  - 

ins  the  figures  first.    The  totfel  number    were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record.     Pf^yfj^^^^^olor.  reUglon  or  national 

the  11  old  Confederacy  South-     as  foUows: 

me  li  uiia  V.      .     j^^^  ^^^  capita  income  improvement 


percentage  loss  in  those  States  of  mftius 

^IvS'^SSmPHREY.    T^r  President.  wiU 

the  Senator  yield?  •  ^  ,*ot 

Mr.  HILL.    I  should  Uke  to  finish  s^t 


enact  a  law  which  embraces  the  theory 
that  an  employment  contract  contains 
the  required  elements  of  offer,  accept- 
ance and  genuine  consent  when  a  bureau 
agent  in  Washington.  D.C..  told  an  em- 
ployer that  he  must  hire  a  person  of  a 


em  States  in  1956  was  2,837.000;  m  1J962. 
3  095.800.  There  was  a  gain  in  niMiber 
of  jobs— not  a  loss,  as  in  the  FEi'C 
States-but  a  gain  of  258  100  and  ari  av- 
erage gain  in  the  11  States  of  23.464.  or 
a  percentage  gain  of  9.10  Percent   I 

In  other  words,  while  the  FEPC  Spates 
were  losing  jobs  in  manuf acturin( ;  by 
some  5.3  percent,  the  gam  in  thu  11 
Southern  States  was  a  plus  9.10  Peri:ent. 

The  increase  in  new  jobs  created,  ana 
the  number  of  employees  onnonapr  .cul- 
tural payrolls  in  the  22  FEPC  S  ,ates 
showed  ^-percentage  gain  of  3.9  Pe^^J. 
whereas  in  the  11  Southern  non-PEPC 
States,  there  was  a  gain  not  of  a  small 
percentage  like  3,  but  12.4  percent. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent to  place  the  tables  in  the  Record. 


;ni  to  pidoc  tiic  ''""r-  thp  tables     of  Business  Economics. 

There  being  no  objection,  ine  tiuics    "^  ^^ 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

increase   in   new   job,   '^^-'^^-^^'^J;   °' 
production  workers  in  manufacturiT^g 

22  FEPC  STATES* 

Total  jobs.   1956.-.- HHl'lfo 

Total  jobs.  1962.....,- ''' ?;  J  2S 

$1,918 
5.3 


22    FEPC    STATES  > 

Total.  1956 ^fa' SI' 2S 

Total.    1962 "     '  _. 

Average  per  State tl'tll'^O 

improvement »9^J«-  ^ 

Average  per  Stete **^'-  ?* 

Percentage  Improvement 

11    OLD   CONFEDEBACY    STATES 

Total.  1956 ^WIHZ 

Average  per  State .?«  g^ioo 

Total.  1962 ^i?"  ??«' oo 

Average  per  State H'llgw 

improvement ^-f^-  ^ 

Average  11  States oa 

Percentage  improvement 

1  Figures  lor  Hawaii  and  Alaska  not  avaU- 

abie.  richts  which  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 

r.   Department  of  Commerce-Office     righte  v^hicn  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


origin.  , 

I  cannot  find  in  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  impose  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  right  of  establishing  a  business 
which  affects  commerce  or  the  privilege 
of  doing  business  with  the  Government 
that  a  person  must  waive  those  funda- 
mental and  inherent  rights  which  are 
vested  in  all  the  people.    The  Uberties 
and  freedoms  so  secured  by  our  Consti- 
tution were  never  meant  to  be  evaluated 
in  monetary  terms.    Yet,  under  title  vn, 
anyone  wishing  to  do  business  with  the 
Government   must   yield   many   of   his 
rights  which  heretofore  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  inalienable. 
Indeed,  title  VII  abridges  constitutional 


Source : 


Loss  In  number  of  jobs. 

Average  loss  FEPC  States 

Percentage  loss 

1 1  OLD  CO^fFEDEBACT  STATES 

Total  jobs,  1956 —     2- 8j7.  700 

Total  jobs.   1962 — -     3.  0  5.800 

Gain  in  number  of  Jobs 2  8. 100 

Average  gain  In  11  States -3^*^ 

Percentage   gain 

» Figures  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  not  avail- 
able. . 

Source:  Bulletin  No.  137a-Emplcyment 
and  Earnings  Statistics  for  S^f\^^\^^^ 
(1939-62)  issued  by  Bureau  of  Labor  statis- 
tics, U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  ; 
increase  in  new  jobs  created-Numbtr  em- 
r,in,iP.e.<,  1  on  nonagricultural  payrolls 

22    FEPC    STATES  * 

1956.   36,469.500 


Weekly  inc(yme  of  production  workers  in 
manufacturing 

22  FEPC  STATES  » 

Gross  average,  weekly  earnings.'  1956.     $82. 77 
Gross  average  weekly  earnings.  1962-  flOl.  45 

Average  gain.  22  States y 22  6 

Percentage  gain - ^  • 

1 1  OLD  CONFEDERACT  STATES 

Gross  average  weekly  earnings.  1956. 
Gross  average,  weekly  earnings,  1962. 

Average  gain.  11  States.-^ *     04  9 

Percentage  gain ^  ■ 

1  Figures  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  not  avail- 
able. 

Source-  Bulletin  No.  1370— Employment 
and  Earnings  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas 
(1939-€2)  issued  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.   HILL.    Mr.   President,   in  other 


$62.00 
$77. 42 


would  be  the  first  to  invoke 
upon  to  defend  ourselves  in  the  courts. 
Parts  of  the  bill  read  as  if  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  been  sus- 
pended. 

Andrew  Johnson,  who  was  more  sorely 
beset  than  any  other  man  with  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  the  hysteria  and 
divisions  aroused  by  so-called  civU  rights 
bills  called  measures  such  as  this  one 
"legislation  which,  looking  solely  to  the 
attainment  of  political  ends,  fails  to  con- 
sider the  rights  it  transgresses,  the  law 
it  violates,  or  the  institution  it  imperils." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  defend  rather  than  diminish  our 
Nation's  precious  and  rich  constitutional 
heritage.  And  if  we  default  in  our  con- 
stitutionally ordained  task  by  failing  to 
put  to  death  this  repressive  measure 
which  would  undermine  the  blessings  of 


ployees  '■ 


Total  Jobs. 
Total  Jobs 


1962:: 37.^05.100 


Gain  in  number  of  Jobs ^•^«^'?cS    categories  the  11  Southern  States  had 

..-._.  65, 255     .^^j.g^gs  above-considerably  above  in 

some  instances— the  FEPC  States.    So 


words  whether  it  is  in  weekly  income  per      ^^  ^^^  ybe^y  and  personal  freedom 
capita  income,  the  number  of  produc-     maivmun  .       . 

tion  workers  on  nonagricultural  payrolls, 
or  number  of  production  workers  in 
manufacturing,  the  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  employment  and  earning 
statistics,  show  that  in  all  4  of  these 


Average  gain  In  22  FEPC  States- 
Percentage  gain 

1 1  OLD  CONFEDERACT  STATES 

Total  jobs.  1956 J?' lit  ?SS 

Total  jobs.   1962 \'  III  IqO 

Gain  in  number  of  Jobs 1.    64.  200 

Average  gain  in  11  States 12  I 

Percentage   gain 

» Everything  except  Government  an<  i  farrns 
» Figures  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  no  t  avail- 
able. 

Source:    Bulletin    No.    1370— Emp^yment 


and  good  government,  hard  won  for  us 
by  our  forefathers,  we  stand  to  suffer  the 
reproach  of  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 
During    the    delivery    of   Mr.    Hills 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


^H  F^rnin^s  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas     be    said   with   any    degree   of    certainty 
a93?62M£u^?by  Bureau  of  Laboi  statts-     ^bout  this  bill  Is  that  far  more  harm 


tics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  pfer  cap 
ita  income  improvement,  the  22  FEPC 
States  showed  a  percentage  in^prove- 
ment  of  21  percent,  whereas  in  i  the  11 
Southern  States  the  percentage  im- 
provement was  26  percent. 

In  the  weekly  income  of  production 
workers  in  manufacturing,  the  percent- 
age gain  was  22.6  percent  in  th^  FEPC 
States,  whereas  the  percentage  pf  gam 


far  as  the  number  of  production  workers    ^^^  senator  from  New  York,  with  the 
in    manufacturing    is    concerned,    tne     understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
FEPC  States  not  only  did  not  keep  up  ^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  the  further 
•'  ^-...v,„.„  o.o.^e  in  thP  in-     ^^jjerstanding  that  his  remarks  WiU  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) ,    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

TITLE    vn    OF    H.R.    7152    SHOULD    BE    STRENGTH- 
ENED, NOT  WEAKENED 

Mr  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  consider- 
able debate  on  the  pending  bill  has  been 
Thave  studied  and  considered  law  and     ^'J-"/„'J'„7p^^^tl>^,3'™i^^^^^^^^^^ 
'e_^.''i"i-i?5rrjJ^r?HVcSSS^    rtKuEfeSri'Sch  L  under  debate 


with  the  11  Southern  States  in  the  in 
crease,  but  suffered  a  loss  of  5.3  percent. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  the  South- 
ern States,  with  a  loss,  or  little  improve- 
ment, in  the  FEPC  States. 

Mr  President,  the  only  thing  that  can 


yet  been  able  to  read  into  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  power  to  enact  a  law  to  suppress 
freedom  of  thought,  belief,  speech  and 
association  for  the  sake  of  political  con- 
venience or  to  satisfy  the  passions  of  the 
mob;  that  the  Federal  Government  can 


The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  a  legendary  reputation 
far  public  service  in  reporting  on  impor- 
tant national  Issues.  Two  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's committees,  the  Committee  on 


Federal  Legislation,  Fred  N.  Fishman. 
chairman:  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Social  Security  Legislation,  William 
J.  Isaacson,  chairman,  have  Jointly  Is- 
sued a  report  evaluating  title  vn  of  the 
bill  before  us,  as  well  as  comparing  title 
vn  with  S.  1937,  a  similar  measure  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

The  conclusions  of  these  two  commit- 
tees and  their  analysis  are  worth  while. 
They  state  in  part: 

We  strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  equal 
emplojrment  opportunity  embodied  In  each 
of  the  proposed  bills.  We  further  believe 
that  each  of  the  bills  establishes  acceptable 
machinery  for  effectuating  Its  pvirposes,  al- 
though the  Senate  bill,  with  Its  stronger 
enforcement  provisions  and  broader  cover- 
age, appears  to  us  to  provide  the  more  effec- 
tive means  of  implementing  the  basic  prin- 
ciple Involved.  Both  bills  are,  we  believe, 
validly  founded  on  the  conunerce  clause. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollows : 

The  Association  of  the  Bar 

OF  the  CrrY  of  New  York, 

April  9,1964. 
Memorandum  to  members  of  the   Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Social  Security 
Legislation  on  proposed  equal  employment 
opportunity  legislation.  This  report  will  be 
published  In  due  course  In  o\ir  Federal  Legis- 
lation Bulletin  and  sent  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  association's 
customary  practice. 

We  are  sending  this  copy  of  the  report  to 
you  In  advance  of  such  publication  because 
we  thought  you  might  find  It  helpful  to  see 
It  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  N.  Pishman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Federal  Legis- 
lation. 

William  J.  Isaacson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  So- 
cial Security  Legislation. 

« 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  and  Com- 
mittee ON  Labor  and  Social  Sectjritt  Leg- 
islation   Report    on    Proposed    Federal 
Legislation  Relating  to  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity — Introduction 
This  report  deals  with  two  bills  presently 
before  Congress  to  eliminate  discrimination 
In  employment  opportunities.     The  partic- 
ular measures  considered  are  title  VTI  of  the 
proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963,  Introduced 
as  H.R.  7152,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1963),  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  10.   1964,  .-and  S.  1937,  a  proposed 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act,  as  re- 
ported   out    by   the   Senate   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.' 

Both  bills  are  based  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  and  prohibit 
employers  engaged  In  Industries  affecting 
Interstate  commerce,  as  well  as  labor  orga- 
nizations  and   employment   agencies,'   from 


discriminating  In  employment  against  qual- 
ified persons  because  of  their  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  bill  also  applies  to  Government  con- 
tractors and  Federal  agencies,  and  the  House 
bill  also  prohibits  discrimination  based  on 
sex.' 

Both  bills  establish  regulatory  procedures 
for  Investigation  and  conciliation  in  cases  of 
alleged  discriminatory  practices.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  a  board  Is  empowered  to  Issue 
appropriate  remedial  orders  reviewable  by 
the  courts.  Under  the  House  bill,  no  admin- 
istrative agency  Is  empowered  to  Issue  re- 
medial orders;  the  Commission  established 
under  that  bill  Is.  however,  authorized  to 
bring  enforcement  suits  in  the  courts.  If 
the  Commission  decides  not  to  bring  such 
an  action,  an  aggrieved  Individual  may,  with 
the  permission  of  one  Commissioner,  him- 
self bring  suit.  The  Senate  bill  applies  to 
employers  of  8  or  more  persons,  whereas  the 
House  bill  has  a  sliding  scale  of  coverage, 
ranging  from  employers  of  (and  labor  orga- 
nizations comprising)  100  or  more  persons 
In  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  to 
25  In  the  fourth  year. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  embodied  in  each 
of  the  proposed  bills.  We  further  believe 
that  each  of  the  bills  establishes  acceptable 
machinery  for  effectuating  its  purposes,  al- 
though the  Senate  bill,  with  Its  stronger 
enforcement  provisions  and  broader  cover- 
age, appears  to  us  to  provide  the  more  effec- 
tive means  of  Implementing  the  basic  prin- 
ciple involved.  Both  bills  are.  we  believe, 
validly  founded  on  the  commerce  clause. 

the  need  for  legislation 
The  Senate  bill  contains  specific  findings 
that  Inequality  of  employment  opportunity 
resulting  from  discrimination  against  quali- 
fied persons  "forces  such  persons  into  sub- 
standard conditions  of  living,  foments  in- 
dustrial strife  and  domestic  unrest,  deprives 
the  United  States  of  the  fullest  utilization 
of  its  capacities,  and  adversely  affects  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States."  The  committee  reports  and 
statements  on  both  bills  are  to  the  same 
effect  and  contain  a  substantial  quantity 
of  data  as  to  both  the  accumulated  impact 
and  the  continuing  toll  of  discrimination  in 
employment  In  the  various  segments  and  at 
the  various  levels  of  the  economy.  The  re- 
ports Indicate  that  nonwhites  earn  signif- 
icantly less  than  whites  of  lesser  training 
and  are  frequently  compelled  to  accept  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled  Jobs  at  low  wages — 
Jobs  which  are  being  wiped  out  at  an  ac- 
celerating pace  by  automation.  They  find 
that,  there  has  been  disproportionately  high 
unemployment  levels  of  nonwhites,  who 
comprise  11  percent  of  the  labor  force  but 
22  percent  of  the  unemployed. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  factors,  the 
committee  reports  and  statements  advert  to 
the  social  and  moral  need  for  the  legislation. 
The  Senate  report  states : 


'  The  report  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives bill  is  H.  Rept.  No.  914.  88th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  (1963);  the  report  on  the  Senate  bill  Is 
S.  Rept.  NO.  867.  88th  Cong..  2d  sess.  (1964). 

'  There  are  minor  differences  in  the  defini- 
tions In  the  two  bills  of  "labor  organizations" 


and  "employment  agencies."  Portions  of  the 
Senate  bill's  definition  of  "labor  organiza- 
tion" (clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  3(1)) 
would  literally  appear  to  cover  organizations 
not  engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce. However,  It  seems  clear  from  the 
structure  of  the  bill  and  from,  the  accom- 
panying committee  report  that  the  bill  was 
Intended  to  be  operative  only  in  the  area  of 
Interstate  commerce.  The  definition  section 
of  the  Senate  bill  should  be  revised  so  as  to 
avoid  any  question  In  this  respect. 

•  This  provision,  added  on  the  floor  after 
limited  discussion,  seems  to  have  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  kinds  of  discrimination 
which  are  otherwise  the  subject  of  the  bill. 
It  raises  separate  questions  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report  including  the  Im- 
pact upon  State  statutes  governing  employ- 
ment of  women. 


"Apart  from  the  economic  cost  of  this 
underutlllzatlon,  the  welfare  and  social 
costs  are  immense  £ind  In  the  decade  ahead 
they  will  become  truly  staggering"  (S.  Rept. 
No.  867,  supra,  at  9-10). 

The  statement  of  additional  views  In  the 
House  report  Includes  the  following : 

"Aside  from  the  political  and  economic 
considerations,  however,  we  believe  In  the 
creation  of  Job  equality  because  It  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do  •  •  •.  All  vestiges  of  Inequality 
based  solely  on  race  must  be  removed  In 
order  to  preserve  our  democratic  society,  to 
maintain  our  country's  leadership,  and  to 
enhance  mankind"  (H.  Rept.  No.  914.  supra, 
pt.  2.  at  30). 

constitutionality 

Commerce  clause 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bills  are 
well  within  the  boundaries  of  ejcisting  Judi- 
cial precedents  Interpreting  the  commerce 
clause.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  2080,  82d  Cong..  2d 
sess.  (1952)  (supporting  equal  employment 
opportunity  bill).  As  detailed  In  an  earliest 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion on  "Proposed  Federal  Civil  Rights  Laws 
Relating  to  Public  Accommodations"  (here- 
inafter called  the  Public  Accommodations 
Report )  *  the  commerce  clause  has  re- 
peatedly been  held  to  give  Congress  plenary 
power  to  regulate  employment  relations  In  • 
Industries  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 
Among  the  benchmark  cases  Involving  reg- 
ulation of  labor  matters  are  NLRB  v.  Jones  <fr 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  301  US.  1  (1936).  sus- 
taining the  constitutionality  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  and  United  States  v. 
Darby,  312  U.S.  100  (1941).  upholding  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  case,  the  Court 
summarized  the  congressional  authority  to 
regulate  commerce  as  follows: 

"The  fundamental  principle  Is  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  Is  the  power  to 
enact  "all  appropriate  legislation"  for  'Its  pro- 
tection and  advancement'  (The  Daniel  Ball,*. 
10  Wall.  557.  564) ;  to  adopt  measures  'to  pro- 
mote its  growth  and  insure  its  safety'  (Mobile 
County  v.  Kimball,  102  U.S.  691.  696.  697); 
'to  foster,  protect,  control,  and  restrain.' 
Second  Employers'  Liability  Cases,  supra 
[223  U.S.]  p.  47.  See  Texas  <&  N.OJt.  Co.  v. 
Railway  Clerks,  supra  (281  U.S.  548].  That 
power  is  plenary  and  may  be  exerted  to  pro- 
tect interstate  commerce  'no  matter  what  the 
source  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  it.' 
Second  Employers'  Liability  Cases,  p.  51; 
Schecter  Corp.  v.  United  States,  supra  [295 
U.S.  495]."     301  U.S.  at  36-37. 

The  similarity  between  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  that  sustained  In  the  Joryes  & 
Laughlin  and  Darby  cases  is  obvious.  In- 
deed, both  bills  are  in  a  nvmiber  of  respects 
patterned  after  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  other  existing  legislation  In  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations,  and  the 
House  bill's  definition  of  "Industry  affecting 
commerce"  Is  specifically  keyed  to  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  (Landrum-Grlfan  Act) . 

It  is  also  pertinent  that  in  ffew  Negro  Al- 
liance v.  Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  303  U.S.  552 
(1938) .  the  Supreme  Court,  In  holding  picket- 
ing In  protest  against  racial  discrimination 
in  employment  policies  to  be  protected  by 
the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act.  declared: 

"The  desire  for  fair  and  equitable  condi- 
tions of  emplo3rment  on  the  part  of  persons 
of  any  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  and  the  re- 
moval of  discriminations  against  them  by 
reason  of  their  race  or  religious  beliefs  Is 
quite  as  important  to  those  concerned  as 
fairness  and  equity  in  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  can  be  to  trade  or  craft 
tmlons  or  any  form  of  labor  organization  or 


*Two  reports  of  committees  of  N.T.C.BA. 
concerned  with  Federal  legislation  41  (1968), 
18  record  of  N.Y.C.B-A.  593   (1963). 
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association.  Race  discrimination  by  a  a  em- 
nlover  may  reasonably  be  deemed  more  un- 
fair and  less  excusable  than  dlscrlmli  lat  on 
against    workers    on    the    ground    of    union 

^The  pTo^osed  l^gSitlon  is  obviously  aimed 
at   the   interstate   commerce   aspects   of   an 
evil  which  is  moral  as  well  as  economic  and 
which  exists  in  areas  other  than  comnerce. 
Quite  apart  from  its  moral  aspects,  hcwever, 
Nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  hirlrg  and 
firing  and  while  on  the  Job  is  a  sign  flcant 
element  of  the  employment  relationsl  ip.  it- 
self  a  basic   component   of   commerc;.   and 
hence  resort  to  the  commerce  clause  is  en- 
tirely  appropriate.     In  any  event,   tt  e  fact 
th"t  CoS^e»'  purposes  may  in  part  b>  other 
than  economic  does  not  affect  the  ^aildity 
of   the   proposed   legislation.     As   noted   in 
the  public  accommodations  report,  numer- 
ous cases  have  upheld  under  the  corunerce 
clause  legislation  to  eliminate  "social     evils. 
some  of  which  had  substantially  lea  eco- 
nomic impact  on  commerce  than  d(«s  the 
evil  aimed  at  in  the  proposed  legislatlan. 
Other  constitutional  considerations 
The  House  bill  contains  a  declaratli  )n  that 
the    opportunity    for    employment    vlthout 
discrimination    Is   a   "right"    of    all    Dersorw 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  an  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  enjoyment  of  the    '•Ig'^ts. 
DrlvlleKes.  and  Immunities"  secured  by  the 
constitution.    It  is  not  known  to  wh  ch  sec- 
tions of  the  constitution  the  bill  m  ly  have 
reference:     the    privileges    and    Immunities 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  relales  only 
to   "State   action."   which   would   net   seem 
to  be  the  principal  focus  of  the  dec  aration 
in  the  bill.    That  declaration  may  hsve  been 
formulated  with  regard  to  the  first  llr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  dissenting  opinion  in  the  CivU 
RighVs  cases.   109  U.S.  3.  26    (1883>.  where 
he  adverted  to  the  13th  amendment,  abol- 
ishing  slavery    and    Involuntary    servitude, 
and  the  first  sentence  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment,   which    provides    that    "All    persons 
born   or   naturalized   in   the   Unlte<j    States, 
and    subject    to    the    Jurisdiction    thereof, 
are   citizens   of   the  United   States    md   the 
State   wherein   they   reside,"   together   with 
the    provisions    of    such    amendments    em- 
powering Congress  to  enforce  them  by  ap 
propriate    legislation.     Mr.    Justice    Harlai 
cited  these  provisions  In  support  of  his  con- 
tentions that  the  legislation  involved  in  the 
clvU    rights    cases    was    Justified    *-^^^    to 
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both    to 


eliminate  "vestiges  of  slavery"  and  to  sup- 


jrant    of 
While 
the  ma- 


port  civil  rights  created  by  the 
citizenship  in  the  14th  amendment, 
these  contentions  were  rejected  by 
lorlty  opinion,  they  might  meet  wit  i  greater 
receptivity  today.  See  hearings  or  S.  173^ 
before  Senate  Committee  on  Conunercr 
(88th  Cong..  1st  sess..  pt.  2.  at  776,  7H  (testl^ 
mony  of  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold.  member  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  on 
public  accommodations  bill)), 
event,  the  operative  sections  of 
House  and  Senate  bills  are  based  . 

the  commerce  clause  and  are  clearly  valid 
under  that  provision.' 

THE  MAJOR  FEATtTRES  OF  THE  BILlS 

1.  Substantive  requiremens 

The  standard  prohibitions:  A  Federal  fair 

employment  practices  statute  shou!  d  Include 

the  whole  battery  of  prohibitions  *'-""'i  '" 


In  any 
joth  the 
solely  on 


the    tvplcal    State    antidiscrlmina  ;lon    law. 


That  Is  to  say.  It  should  proscribe 
nation  on  the  ground  of  race,  creec 


national  origin,*  whether  perpetratfd  by  em 


re- 
House 


»  Certain  other  constitutional  questions 
latlng  to  particular  provisions  of 
bill  are  discussed  Infra. 

« Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age,  out- 
lawed by  some  States,  is  beyond  tbje  scope  of 
this  report. 


ployers,  employment  agencies,  unions  or  ap- 
prenticeship committees,  and  It  should  pro- 
scribe such  discrimination  in  every  aspect  of 
the  employment  and  union  relation.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  hiring  compensation, 
promotion,  layoff,  discharge,  and  union  mem- 
bership Segregated  working  conditions 
should  of  course,  be  outlawed,  as  should  the 
whole  array  of  adjuncts  to  discrimination; 
eg  advertisements  which  suggest  that  a 
racial  standard  will  be  applied  to  applicants, 
attempts  to  discriminate,  aiding  and  Inciting 
discrimination,  and  reprisals  against  those 
who  invoke  the  act  or  assist  in  its  enforce- 

'^B!)th  bills  are  ample  in  the  foregoing  re- 
spects However,  the  House  bill's  statement 
of  substantive  protections  Is  fiawed  by  two 
inappropriate  and  constitutionally  question- 
able  provisions:  Section  704(f)  expressly  per- 
mits employers  "to  refuse  to  hire  and  employ 
any  person  because  of  said  person's  atheistic 
practices  and  beliefs";  and  section  704(g) 
provides  that,  notwithstanding  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  It  Is  not  an  unfair  em- 
ployment practice  to  take  "any  action 
against  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and   related   organizations. 

Both  provisions,  we  believe,  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  bill.    As  to  the  provision  re- 
eardlng  atheists,  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  its 
constitutionality.  Inasmuch  as  It  would  pre- 
fer  persons   having   religious    practices   and 
beliefs  over  those  having  atheistic  Practices 
and  belief.     Cf.  Torcaso  v.  Watkms.  367  U.S. 
488  (1961)    (declaration  of  belief  in  God  as 
requirement   for   holding   public   office   vio- 
lates freedom  of  belief  and  religion).     The 
provision    with    respect    to    Communists    as 
drafted  would  license  the  very  kind  of  dis- 
crimination otherwise  prohibited  by  the  bill 
(for     example,    discrimination     because    of 
race)     as  long  as  the  person  discriminated 
against   Is   colncldentally   a    Communist   or 
member  of  a  Communist  organlzaUon.    This 
provision  Is  not  only  inappropriate  In  a  bill 
designed  to  prevent  discrimination,  but  Is  of 
questionable  constitutional  validity  as  well. 
Whatever  power  Congress  may  have  to  regu- 
late  the  activities  of  persons  as  Conununists. 
It  Is  difficult  to  perceive  any  reasonable  rela- 
tionship  with   a   proper    legislative   purpose 
which    would    Justify    the    endorsement    of 
racial  or  religious  discrimination  against  this 
particular  group  while  forbidding  it  against 
all  others." 


dlscrlml 
.  color,  or 


7  See  United  States  v.  Schneider,  45  P.  Supp. 
848  (ED  Wis.  1942)   (Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Act's  denial  of  benefits  to  persons  advo- 
cating Government  overthrow  held  uncon- 
stitutional);  cf.  Chicago  "o^^\''l^''ff''ll 
V    Blackman.  4  111.  2d  319.  122  N.E.  2d  522 
(1954)    and  Rudder  v.  United  States.  226  P. 
2d  51  (D  C.  Cir.  1955)  (both,  to  avoid  "serious 
constitutional  questions."  construed  G^nn 
amendment  to  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1935. 
denying  public  housing  to  members  of  sub- 
versive  groups,   as   not   authorizing  loyalty 
oaths) :  But  see  Peters  v.  New  York  City  Hous- 
Tg  Authority.  283  App.  Div.  801,  128  N.Y^S. 
2d  712  (2d  Dep't)   (Gwlnn  amendment  Justi- 
fied to  avoid  infiltration  of  housing  by  sub- 
versives). reVd  on  other  grounds,  307  NY. 
519    121  NE.  2d  529   (1954).     Compare  Wie- 
man  v   UpdegraU.  344  U.S.  183  (1952)    (Okla- 
homa   non-Communlst-afflliation    oath    for 
State  employees  held  to  violate  Due  Process 
Clause).     See    generally    Note.    Unconstitu- 
tional   Conditions,    73    Harv.    L.    Rev.    1595 
(1960) :  Note,  69  Harv.  L.  Rev.  651  (1956) .     As 
to  possible   violation   of   the   constitutional 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
compare  American  Communications  Ass'n  v. 
Douds.  339  U.S.  382  (1950)   (non-Communist 
affidavit  for  union  officers  upheld  on  ground 
that  danger  of  Industrial  strikes  fomented 
by    Communists    outweighed    harm    of    en- 
croachment   on   freedom    of    speech),   with 


Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  pro- 
vide for  the  keeping  of  such  records  "relevant 
to"  the  determination  of  whether  there  has 
been  denial  of  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties as  the  Commission  or  Administrator,  re- 
spectively,   shall    prescribe.     See   H.R.   7152. 
section  709(c):  S.  1937.  section  4(d).    While 
there  Is  no  Indication  either  in  the  bills  or 
in    the    committee    reports   relating    thereto 
that  these  provisions  were  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  making  of  Inquiries  and  the  keep- 
ing of  records  dealing  with  thC  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  of  Job  applicants, 
they  might  be  so  Interpreted.     In  this  con- 
nection. It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  States 
have  followed  New  York's  lead  In  making  it 
unlawful  for  employers  and  others  to  use  em- 
ployment applications,  or  to  make  any  In- 
quiry "in  connection   with  prospective  em- 
ployment,  which   expresses,   directly   or   In- 
directly, any  limitation,  specification,  or  dis- 
crimination as  to  age.  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin    or  any  intent  to  make  any 
such  limitation,  specification,  or  discrimina- 
tion  unless  based  upon  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification"  (N.Y.  Exec.  Law  sec.  296 
(1)  (c) ) .    As  a  result  of  this  provision  and  of 
fears  about  adverse  inferences  being  drawn 
from  their  use  of  racial  notations,  employers 
In   States   with   fair   employment    practices 
laws    although  not  In  terms  required  to  do 
so    have  generally  dropped  all  references  to 
race  and  the  like  from  all  of  their  forms  and 
records.  ^  .         ^, 

It  is  believed  that  the  needs  of  investiga- 
tion and  enforcement  do  not  Justify  requir- 
ing employers  to  m.ake  such  inquiries  or  keep 
such  records  in  view  of  the  substantial  risk 
of  misuse  If  such  data  are  to  be  collected, 
the  antidiscrimination  agency's  investiga- 
tors should  be  the  ones  to  undertake  that 
task.  Accordingly,  we  suggest  the  addition  of 
a  proviso  making  clear  that  these  provisions 
do  not  grant  power  to  require  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  law  to  make  such  inquiries  or 
keep  such  records. 

Exemptions:    The    House    bill     (sec.    704 
(e)  (1) )  provides  that  It  shall  not  be  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  for  an  employej:^ 
to  hire  persons  of  a  particular  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin  "In  those  certain  instances 
where  religion,  sex,   or  national  origin  is  a 
bona  fide  occupatlqpal  qualification  reason- 
ably necessary   to  the  normal   operation  of 
that   particular  business  or  enterprise."     It 
also    exempts    religious   organizations    from 
coverage    (sec.    703).     In    addition,    It    per- 
mits any  educational  institution  to  hire  per- 
sons of  a  particular  religion,  if  such  institu- 
tion   Is    "in   whole    or    in    substantial   part 
owned,  supported,   controlled,  or  managed" 
by  a  particular  religion  or  religious  associa- 
tion   or  if  its  curriculum  is  directed  toward 
the  '  propagation    of    a    particular    religion 
(sec.  704(e)  (2) ) .    The  only  comparable  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bUl  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  shall  not  apply  to  "any  religious  organiza- 
tion with  respect  to  employment  practices  or 
policies  based   upon  religion"   (sec.   14(b)). 
It  Is  believed  that  the  provision  of  the  House 
bUl  with  respect  to  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification,    which    appears   to   have   been 
carefully  and  narrowly  drawn,  is  a  reasonable 
proviso  which  may  be  Justified  as  allowing 
for   the   particular   requirements   of   certain 
enterprises  (e.g.,  certain  foreign  restaurants). 
The  provisions  of   the   two  bills  exempting 
religious   organizations   also   seem   unobjec- 
tionable.   On  the  other  hand,  the  provision 
of  the  House  bill  regarding  exemptions  for 
educational   institutions   appears   to  be   too 
broad     To  the  extent  that  it  could  be  con- 
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70  NW  2d  605.  cert,  denied.  350  U.S.  8H^ 
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amendment,  held  unconstitutional  violation 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly) . 


strued  to  permit  discrimination  based  on  re- 
ligion in  the  hiring  of  persons  whose  duties 
have  no  relationship  to  their  religious  beliefs 
and  practices,  it  is  undesirable.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  since  the  provision  extends 
beyond  wholly  religious  educational  institu- 
tions to  cover  those  with  only  partially  re- 
ligious control  or  purpose,  as  stated  above. 
The  provision  of  the  House  bill  regarding 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  may  it- 
self provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  cover  those 
situations  where  religion  is  a  valid  employ- 
ment consideration  by  reason  of  the  religious 
nature  or  background  of  the  employing 
Institution. 

The  House  bill  also  contains  an  exemption 
excluding  from  the  definition  of  employer  "a 
bona  fide  private  membership  club  (other 
than  a  labor  organization)  which  Is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954"  (sec. 
702(b)(2)).  While  private  clubs  should  be 
permitted  to  pursue  their  special  Interests,  It 
Is  questionable  whether  discrimination  un- 
related to  those  interests  (for  example,  dis- 
crimination against  Negro  waiters)  should  be 
exempted. 

Finally,  as  was  noted  above,  both  bills 
exempt  small  employers  and  the  House  bill 
also  exempts  small  unions.  The  Senate  bill, 
which  merely  exempts  employers  of  seven 
or  less  (sec.  3(f)),  Is  believed  to  be  pref- 
erable to  the  House  bill's  more  extensive 
exceptions  (sec.  702  (b)  and  (e)).  More- 
over, it  is  questionable  whether  there  Is  any 
valid  reason  for  delaying  for  4  years  the 
time  when  the  House  bill  first  reaches  the 
smallest  employers  and  unions  within  its 
coverage. 

2.  Modes  of  enforcement 
The  question  of  enforcement  of  a  fair 
employment  practices  law  presents  a  number 
of  classical  administrative  law  Issues. 
Should  the  responsibility  for  formulating 
policy  be  entrusted  to  a  single  administra- 
tor or  to  a  commission-type  instrumen- 
tality? Should  primary  Jurisdiction  to  ad- 
judicate questions  arising  under  the  statute 
be  given  to  an  administrative  tribunal  or  to 
the  Federal  district  courts?  What  forms  of 
relief  should  be  available?  Should  the  Gov- 
ernment body  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  be  empowered  to  act 
on  its  own  initiative  or  only  when  it  receives 
a  charge  from  an  aggrieved  person?  Should 
individual  complamants  have  the  right  to  go 
to  court  on  their  own  or  should  they  be 
limited  to  an   administrative  remedy? 

The  Senate  bill's  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions seem  more  likely  than  those  of  the 
House  bill  to  promote  effective  enforcement 
of  the  antidiscrimination  provisions  tal- 
though  not  every  particular  featiire  of  the 
Senate  bill  of  this  nature  Is  preferred  by 
every  member  of  the  committees) .  The  most 
Important  difference  between  the  two  meas- 
ures has  to  do  with  their  adjudicative  ar- 
rangements. On  balance,  it  seems  more  de- 
sirable for  an  equal  emplojmnent  opportunity 
law  to  create  a  special  administrative  tri- 
bunal and  to  assign  to  it  primary  Jurisdiction 
to  decide  questions  arising  under  the  law. 
Vindication  of  the  national  policy  against 
discrimination  established  by  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  more  readily  achieved,  it 
Is  believed.  If  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  Federal  board  or  commission  rather 
than  being  left  to  local  tribunals.  More- 
over, although  the  administration  of  a  fair 
employment  practices  law  may  not  require 
the  expertise  demanded  of  other  specialized 
branches  of  the  law.  the  decisions  of  a 
tribunal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  problems 
of  equal  opportunity  are  likely  to  be  better 
developed  than  those  of  a  trial  court. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  H.R. 
7152  assigns  the  adjudicative  function  to  the 
Federal  district  courts.  If  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  the  ad- 


ministrative agency  created  by  the  House 
bill.  Is  unable  to  perstiade  a  violator  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.  and  "If  It  determines  there 
Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  respondent 
has  engaged  In.  or  Is  engaging  in.  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice,  [it]  shall,  within 
90  days,  bring  a  civil  action  to  prevent  the 
respondent  from  engaging  in  such  unlawful 
employment  practice,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  relieved  of  any  obligation 
to  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Commission  has.  by  affirmative  vote,  de- 
termined that  the  bringing  of  a  civil  action 
would  not  serve  the  public  Interest"  (sec. 
707(b) ) .  The  House  bill  then  provides  that, 
"If  the  Commission  has  failed  or  declined  to 
bring  a  civil  action  within  the  time  required 
under  subsection  (b).  the  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  may,  if  one  member  of  the 
Commission  gives  permission  In  writing, 
bring  a  civil  action  to  obtain  relief"  (sec. 
707(c) ). 

The  substitution  of  an  administrative 
tribunal  for  the  Federal  district  courts  would 
not  only  have  the  advantages  Indicated 
above,  but.  In  addition,  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  provisions  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission not  to  sue  and  permitting  a  private 
action  when  a  single  Commissioner  grants 
the  requisite  dispensation.  The  Senate  bill 
makes  that  substitution.  When  the  Admin- 
istrator is  unable  to  persuade  a  violator  to 
comply  with  the  law,  he  may  "issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person  a  com- 
plaint specifying  the  alleged  violations  to- 
gether with  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Board  "  (sec. 
6(c) ) .  The  Board  in  turn  "is  empowered  to 
hear  and_  determine  complaints  filed  under 
section  6"  (sec.  8(a) ).  In  this  respect  It  is 
to  function  In  essentially  the  same  fashion 
as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Or- 
ders of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty 
Board,  like  those  of  the  NLRB,  are  to  be  re- 
viewable in  the  courts  of  appeals.  A  person 
aggrieved  by  the  arbitrary  failure  or  refusal 
of  the  Administrator  to  Initiate  an  Investiga- 
tion or  file  a  complaint  may  petition  the 
Board  for  review,  and  the  Board  may  "in  its 
discretion"  grant  or  deny  such  petition  (sec. 
6(d)). 

The  Senate  bill  seems  preferable  in  sev- 
eral other  respects.  Efficient  administration 
Is  more  likely  to  result  from  its  delegation 
of  administration  to  a  single  official  than 
from  the  House  bill's  provision  for  a  five-man 
commission.  Vigorous  administration  is 
more  likely  to  result  from  the  Senate  bill's 
broad  self-starting  provision  than  from  the 
House  bill's  narrower  provision  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  believe  that  a  civil  rights  agency 
should  have  the  power  to  move  against  dis- 
criminators without  waiting  for  victims  to 
come  to  It.  since  experience  strongly  sug- 
gests that  relatively  few  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation actually  complain  to  antidiscrimina- 
tion agencies.  The  Department  of  Labor  may 
investigate  to  determine  whether  the  Pah- 
Labor  Standards  Act  has  been  violated,  and 
It  may  bring  actions  to  compel  compliance 
with  that  act  without  waiting  for  complaints. 
The  victims  of  discrimination  seem  Just  as 
needful  of  this  kind  of  attention  as  the  vic- 
tims of  subpar  wages;  Indeed,  to  a  distress- 
ing extent,  they  are  the  very  same  people. 

WhUe  both  bills  do  permit  action  with- 
out a  prior  complaint  by  an  aggrieved  per- 
son, the  Senate  bill  is  regarded  as  more  fully 
responsive  to  these  considerations.  Section 
6(b)  provides: 

"The  Administrator  may  receive  written 
charges  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  individual 
,or  individuals  aggrieved  that  such  a  viola- 
tion Is  occurring  or  has  occurred,  but  no 
charge  shall  be  a  prerequisite  to  his  investi- 
gating any  such  violation  which  may  come 
to  his  attention  by  any  appropriate  means, 
including  inspections  periodically  made  un- 
der  his   authority   to   assure   general    com- 


pliance with  the  provisions  of  section  4  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder." 

The  House  bill  may  be  more  restrictive. 
Section  707(a)  provides  that.  "Whenever  It 
is  charged  in  writing  under  oath  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved, 
or  a  written  charge  has  been  filed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  where  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  this  act 
has  occurred  (and  such  charge  sets  forth  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  based) ."  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  Investigate  the  charge.  The  Com- 
mission Is  thus  empowered  to  move  without 
waiting  for  complaints  from  actual  vlctimB 
of  discrimination  If  the  requirement  of  "rea- 
sonable cause"  Is  satisfied.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  Is 
not  required  to  have  reasonable  cause  before 
he  may  investigate  to  determine  whether 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  been  vio- 
lated. Section  601  of  the  Labor-Management 
Rei>ortlng  and  Disclosure  Act  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  full  investi- 
gation "when  he  believes  it  necessary  In 
order  to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision 
of  this  act  •  •  •."  The  agency  enforcing 
the  Federal  fair  employment  practices  act 
should  have  the  same  self-starting  powers 
as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  remedial  authority  conferred  by  HJl. 
7152  may  prove  adequate,  but  S.  1937  appears 
superior.  Under  the  House  bill,  a  district 
court  finding  a  respondent  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  "may  enjoin  the  respondent 
from  engaging  in  such  unlawful  employment 
practice,  and  shall  order  the  respondent  to 
take  such  affirmative  action,  including  re- 
instatement or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or 
without  backpay  •  •  •  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate" (sec.  707(e)).  The  power  to  award 
Interim  relief  Is  not  mentioned.  Remedial 
orders  under  the  Senate  bill  "may  include 
cease  and  desist  orders;  monetary  awards  in 
favor  of  i>ersons  suffering  financial  loss 
through  the  denial  or  refusal  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity;  orders  directing  em- 
ployment, reinstatement,  or  promotion  of 
employees  or  applicants;  disqualification 
from  obtaining  from  the  United  States  or  any 
Federal  agency  or  under  any  federally  as- 
sisted program,  any  privilege,  contract,  or 
subcontract  under  such  contract;  or  such 
other  affirmative  orders  as  will  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  act"  (sec.  8(a)).  In  ad* 
dltlon.  section  10  of  the  Senate  bill  expressly 
empowers  the  Administrator  to  apply  to  a 
Federal  district  court  "for  a  restraining 
order,  temporary  Injunction,  or  other  tem- 
porary relief  for  the  restraint  of  such  vio- 
lation pending  the  decision  of  the  Board." 

Finally,  the  choice  between  an  exclusive 
administrative  remedy  and  an  individual 
right  to  go  to  court  seems  best  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Most  of  the  new 
agency's  work  is  likely  to  be  done  Informally; 
like  most  other  administrative  agencies  and 
litigants  in  general,  it  will  doubtless  con- 
clude the  overwhelming  majority  of  Its  cases 
by  settlement.  Settlement  negotiations 
cannot,  however,  be  conducted  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  if  the  respondent  doubts 
the  agency's  power  to  conclude  matters  de- 
finitively and  fears  the  institution  of  a 
private  lawsuit  against  him.  While  this  Is 
not  likely  to  prove  troublesome  in  many 
cases,  the  risk  seems  substantial  enough  to 
take  into  account.  Individual  lawsuits  can 
also  handicap  the  new  agency  in  its  efforts 
to  formulate  and  implement  a  strategy  of 
litigation.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  the  de- 
velopment of  doctrine  Is  affected  by  the  way 
in  which  questions  are  put  to  the  courts  and 
the  order  in  which  they  get  there.  A  new 
agency  with  a  new  mandate  should  be  al- 
lowed to  control  these  factors,  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  while  processing  all  Just  claims, 
without  the  disruption  of  privately  Insti- 
tuted lawsuits.    Once  again  the  Senate  bill 
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seems  more  responsive  to  controlling 
Unlike  the  House  bill,  it  makes  no  - 
for  individual  lawsuita  and  by  fair 
tlon  seems  to  preclude  them,  except 
extent  allowed  by  other  laws. 

Both   bills   give   those   charged 
forcing  their  provisions  discretion 
in  a  particular  Instance  from  er 
thereof.     See  H.R.  7152,  section  70" 
1937.    section    6(b)     (both    quoted 
While  neither  bill  sets  forth  specifl  ; 
ards   for  determining  when   the  '- 
should  not  be  enforced,  there  is 
either  bill  or  In  the  committee  r 
on  which  In  any  way  sanctions  or 
tions  "compensatory  discrimination 
has  sometimes  been  advocated  as  a  " 
redressing  the  handicap  resulting 
many    years   of   discrimination   ag 
nority  groups,  particularly  Negroes 
not  believe  that  the  provisions  in 
are  to  be  read  as  countenancing  - 
erentlal  treatment.     Indeed,  such 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  central 
of  the  bills  which  is  to  eliminate 
nation  and  assure  judgment  on 
as  to  each  Individual. 

3.  Impact  on  State  and  local 
Both  bills  take  account  of  the 
more  than  20  States  and  50  mun 
have  antidiscrimination  laws  on 
It   might   be   argued   that   there 
Federal  supersedure  in  the  Interes 
form  regulation.     However,   since 
eral  agency's  volume  of  work  Is 
more  than  It  can  handle  for  some 
come,    a   choice   to   preserve 
arrangements    is    appropriate 
make  that  choice  and  implement 
telllgent  fashion.     Since  the  r""- 
implementatlon   are   relatively 
the  House  bill's  provision  on  the 
reproduced  here.     Section  708  of  ' 
ure  provides: 

"(a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person 
liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punif'- 
vlded  by  any  present  or  future 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
than  any  such  law  which   pur] 
quire  or  permit  the  doing  of  any 
would  be  an  unlawful  employment 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  Where  there  is  a  State  or 
which  has  effective  power  to  el 
prohibit   discrimination   in   emplc 
cases  covered  by  this  title,   and 
mission  determines  the  agency  is 
exercising  such  power,  the  Comm) 
seek  written  agreements  with  th^ 
local  agency  under  which  the  "^ 
shall   refrain  from  bringing  a 
In  any  cases  or  class  of  cases 
such    agreement.     No    person   ma 
civil  action  under  section  707(c)  1 
or  class  of  cases  referred  to  in 
ment.     The   Commission   shall 
such   agreement   when   It 
agency  no  longer  has  such  powe;' 
longer  effectively  exercising  such 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  legislation  is 
need   which    has    long   been    a 
which  lies  near  the  center  of 
crisis  in  race  relations:  the  right 
find  and  to  hold  a  Job  free  from 
tlon.     We  regard  the  objectives  " 
cedures  of  each  of  the  proposed 
within  the  national  power  and 
as   one  which  is  singularly  a 
national  action.     While  we  t 
Senate  bill  provides  the  more 
for  combating  discrimination 
adequate  for  this  purpose,  and. 
we  strongly  recommended  that 
civil  rights  legislation  include  as 
multiple  attack  on  the  problem  - 
crimination  provision  for  equal 
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opportunities  along  the  lines  of  either  one  of 
these  two  timely  bills. 
April  2.  1964. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation.  Fred 
N.    Flshman,    Chairman.    Sidney    H. 
Asch,    Eastman    Birkett,    George    H. 
Cain.    Joseph     Calderon.     Donald     J. 
Cohn,    Louis    A.    Craco,    Benjamin    F. 
Crane.    Nanette    Dembltz,    Arthur    J. 
Dillon,  Barry  H.  Garflnkel.  Elliott  H. 
Goodwin.  Sedgwick  W.  Green.  H.  Mel- 
ville Hicks,  Jr.,  Robert  M.  Kaufman, 
Ida  Klaus,  Leonard  M.  Lelman.  George 
Minkin.    Gerald    E.    Paley,    Albert    J. 
Rosenthal.    Peter    G.    Schmidt,    and 
Henry  I.  Stlmson. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Social  Security 
Legislation.  William  J.  Isaacson.  Chair- 
man, Jerome  H.  Adler,  Harold  Baer,  Jr., 
Aaron  Benenson,  Laurence  G.  Bodkin, 
Jr.,  Samuel  J.  Cohen,  Daniel  G.  Collins. 
Kevin  Thomas  Duffy,  Richard  A.  Glv- 
ens,  Alex  J.  Glauberman.  Bernard  D. 
Gold.    Arthur    Mermln.    Seymour    W. 
Miller.     Francis     A.     O'Connell,     Jr.. 
Benjamin  C.  Roberts.  Vernon  A.  Sam- 
uels, Herbert  Semmel.  Jacob  Shelnk- 
man,   Michael   I.   Severn,   Stephen   C. 
Vladeck,    James    J.    Ward,    Jr.,    and 
Harold  L.  Young. 

NEW       YORK       state's       POLICT       AND       PRACTICE 
AGAINST  RACIAL  IMBALANCE  IN    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord declarations  of  policy  by  the  agen- 
cies of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
city  of  New  York,  documenting  the  dif- 
ference between  New  York's  active  policy 
and  practice  against  racial  imbalance  in 
public  schools,  and  the  active  policy  and 
practice  in  some  Southern  States  of  en- 
forcing total  racial  segregation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  declaration  of 
policy  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


strongly  support  Commissioner  Allen's  ef- 
forts to  implement  this  policy  through  all 
reasonable  means. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  insert  this  material  In 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  whole  cli- 
mate of  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment in  New  York  State,  as  well  as  in 
New  York  City,  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition,  not  simply  that  there  shall 
be  no  segregation— and  we  have  none 
In  our  public  school  system — but  that 
in  the  State  of  New  York  all  that  Is 
humanly  possible  will  be  done  to  bring 
about  the  best  racial  balance  conducive 
to  the  finest  education  of  our  children. 
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Statement  by  New  York  State  Board  or 
Regents  Relating  to  Racial  Imbalance 
IN  THE  Schools 

In  January  1960  the  Regents  adopted  a 
statement  calling  upon  all  citizens  of  the 
State,  agencies  of  government  and  civic  or- 
ganizations to  take  concrete  steps  "to  pro- 
vide the  social  climate  which  will  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  education." 

At  that  time  we  pointed  out  among  other 
things  that— 

"The  State  of  New  York  has  long  held 
the  principle  that  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children,  without  regard  to 
differences  In  economic,  national,  religious 
or  racial  background.  Is  a  manifestation  of 
the  vitality  of  our  American  democratic  so- 
ciety and  Is  essential  to  Its  continuation. 
This  fundamental  educational  principle  has 
long  since  been  written  into  education  law 
and  policy .  Subsequent  events  have  re- 
peatedly given  it  moral  reaffirmation. 

"Modern  psychological  knowledge  indi- 
cates that  schools  enrolling  students  largely 
of  homogeneous  ethnic  origin,  may  dam- 
age the  personality  of  minority  group- chil- 
dren. Such  schools  decrease  their  motiva- 
tion and  thus  impair  the  ability  to  learn. 
Public  education  In  such  a  setting  is  socially 
unrealistic,  blocks  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  of  democratic  education  and  is  waste- 
ful of  manpower  and  talent,  whether  this 
situation  occurs  by  law  or  by  fact." 

At  our  meeting  In  Albany  today  we  re- 
affirm   ovir    earlier    policy    statement    and 


SHAKESPEARE'S   ANNIVERSARY 
During    the    delivery    of   Mr.    Hill's 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. April  23.  the  world  will  celebrate 
the  '400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare— this  most  extraordi- 
nary and  most  unusually  talented  man 
touched  with  a  divine  gift  of  genius. 

Shakespeare  has  been  of  such  tremen- 
dous influence  in  the  world  of  playwrit- 
ing  and  of  culture— in  which  I  and 
many  others  take  great  interest^m  a 
field  which  is  occupied  not  only  by  the 
stage  but  also  by  the  motion  picture 
screen,  radio,  and  television,  as  well  as 
by  the  literary  and  educational  impact 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  that  I  believe 
even  at  this  late  date,  it  is  well  worth 
noting  as  a  major  event  in  the  cultural 
life  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  roundup  account 
of  the  celebration  of  Shakespeare  s  an- 
niversary, written  by  Harry  Gilroy,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  20,  1964,  which  covers  the  implica- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  life  and  works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SHAKESPEARE'S       400TH        ANNIVERSARY       WILL 

Have  Its  Formal  Celebration  on  Thursday 
(By  Harry  GUroy) 
William  Shakespeare's  400th  anniversary, 
which  will  be  marked  formally  on  Thursday, 
is  being  observed  all  year  on  the  stage  and 
screen  and  in  broadcasts  and  lectures  that 
girdle  the  globe. 

In  a  year  when  Shakespeare  s  plays  ana 
poems  have  been  translated  into  some  75 
languages,  more  than  any  other  Western  work 
exclpt  the  Bible,  his  plays  will  be  perjorm^i 
on  all  continents.  The  year's  schedule  of 
Shakespeare  plays  and  festivals  In  48  TX^. 
cities  is  paralleled  by  67  productions  on  £>o- 
vlet  stages. 

The  focal  event  of  the  tributes  will  be  in 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakespeare'p  birthplace, 
on  Thursday.  April  23  is  celebrated  aS  h^ 
birthday  although  only  the  date  of  his 
christening.  April  26.  is  documented.  A  new 
Shakespeare  Center  will  be  dedicated  and  a 
luncheon  well  be  held  with  Prince  Philip  as 
chief  guest.  Then  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  will  give  "Henry  IV."  Part  1  at 
3  pm  in  an  afternoon  performance  as  « 
was  given  In  open  Elizabethan  theaters. 

It  was  Stratford  from  which  the  auburn- 
haired,  hazel-eyed  son  of  a  town  official  and 
glovemaker  slightly  older  than  21  and  having 
a  wife  and  three  children,  set  out  for  Lon- 
don As  player,  dramatist,  and  shareholder  in 
theater  companies  there,  he  earned  enougn 


to  buy  a  fine,  century-old  house  In  Stratford 
and  to  return  there  at  46  to  enjoy  retirement. 

THOSE  OTHER   CENTENNIALS 

In  his  400th  anniversary  year,  the  work  of 
those  25  years  In  London  has  caught  the 
Imagination  of  humanity,  but  a  glance  over 
earlier  centennials  discloses  that  his  reputa- 
tion spread  slowly.  In  1664.  his  only  real 
shrines  were  two  London  theaters.  By  1764 
he  had  been  played  In  America  and  was  win- 
ning attention  In  Germany.  For  that  bicen- 
tennial David  Garrlck.  the  actor,  created  a 
Jubilee' at  Stratford.  By  1864.  bardolatry. 
which  had  been  largely  generated  by  Garrlck, 
wa.8  in  full  swing,  and  Shakespeare  had 
gained  renown  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  British  Empire.  In  the  century 
since,  however,  all  the  world  has  become  his 
stage. 

At  the  time  of  the  centennial.  Shakespeare, 
although  acclaimed,  was  not  Idolized.  His 
personal  memory  did  live  on  with  Elizabeth 
Hall,  his  granddaughter,  by  then  married  to 
Sir  John  Bernard.  However,  when  she  died 
in  1670  the  line  of  his  descendants  ended. 

His  work,  too,  seemed  not  too  safe  from 
extinction.  His  plays  could  be  read  only  in 
the  scarce  quartos,  parts  of  which  were  inac- 
curate, and  In  Increasingly  erroneous  folio 
editions.  A  second  printing  of  the  third 
folio  in  1664  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  half  a 
dozen  plays  he  never  wrote. 

Unsatisfactory  as  these  printed  copies  of 
Shakespeare's  work  were,  they  helped  pre- 
serve his  fame.  The  young  John  Milton, 
writing  In  1630  after  reading  Shakespeare, 
stated  In  a  poem  that  Shakespeare  had  built 
a  live-long  monument  and  concluded  that 
"Kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 
The  poem  was  Included  anonjraaously  In  the 
second  folio  In  1632. 

COMMONWEALTH  STAGE  BLACKOUT 

The  great  danger  to  Shakespeare's  reputa- 
tion came  under  the  Commonwealth,  from 
1642  to  1660.  when  plays  were  not  being  per- 
formed and  the  theaters  were  closed.  How- 
ever. 4  years  before  the  centennial  of 
Shakespeare's  birth,  when  the  Stuart  Dynasty 
was  restored  to  the  British  throne.  Charles  II 
granted  patents  for  the  playing  of  Shakes- 
peare's dramas  to  two  troupes,  the  King's 
and  the  Duke's  companies. 

The  Duke's  company,  playing  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  served  Shakespeare  well.  Sir 
William  D'Avenant.  organizer  of  the  company 
and  plr.ywrlght.  claimed  to  be  a  godson  of 
Shakespeare  and  was  later  called  by  legend 
an  Illegitimate  son.  He  coached  his  famous 
young  actor,  Thomas  Betterton,  29  years  old 
in  1664,  In  the  style  taught  him  by  an  actor 
who  had  performed  with  Shakespeare. 

Samuel  Pepys  In  his  diary  praised  Better- 
ton's  "Hamlet"  as  beyond  Imagination. 

In  1664,  the  3-year-old  John  Dryden  was 
absorbing  the  riches  of  dramatic  poetry, 
which  Inspired  hhn  to  his  first  writing  on 
Shakespeare's  work  4  years  later.  Dryden 
proclaimed  that  Shakespeare  had  the  most 
comprehensive  soul  of  all  dramatists.  Yet 
Dryden  suggested  that  Shakespeare  lacked 
classical  perfection.  He  wrote  adaptations 
of  "The  Tempest"  and  "Trollus  and  Cresslda," 
which  were  played  for  some  decades  but 
eventually  yielded  to  the  originals. 

PUBLICATION  INCREASED 

In  the  century  between  1664  and  1784. 
Shakespeare's  fame  achieved  a  slow  but  im- 
portant growth  because  of  the  publication  of 
five  multlvolume  editions  of  his  works. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  at  work  on  another 
edition  In  the  bicentennial  year,  and  It  was 
published  in  1765.  In  a  preface,  he  Indi- 
cated a  persistent  danger  the  playwright 
faced  from  each  new  editor.  "The  allure- 
ments of  emendation."  Johnson  observed, 
"are  scarcely  resistible." 

The  same  danger  hung  over  the  playing 
of  Shakespeare.     David  Garrlck  popularized 


Shakespeare  for  three  decades  after  1741, 
when  he  had  his  first  great  acting  success 
as  Richard  HI.  By  1747.  he  was  a  partner 
in  management  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theater, 
where  he  produced  24  Shakespearean  plays 
and  acted  many  of  the  great  roles.  Yet  he 
thought  nothing  of  cutting  scenes  and  add- 
ing fat  speeches  for  himself. 

In  1764,  Stratford  was  suffering  from  the 
recent  loss  of  part  of  the  Shakespeare  heri- 
tage. New  Place,  the  house  built  In  1490. 
which  was  bought  by  Shakespeare  In  1597 
and  where  he  retired  In  1610.  had  been  torn 
down.  Near  It  was  a  mulberry  tree,  planted, 
according   to  tradition,  by  Shakespeare. 

It  had  become  a  custom  for  Shakespeare 
enthusiasts  to  visit  the  house,  as  Garrlck 
did  20  years  before  the  bicentennial.  But 
then  the  Reverend  Francis  Gastrell  bought 
New  Place  around  1756  and  soon,  becoming 
annoyed  at  the  visitors,  he  chopped  down 
the  mulberry  tree. 

BATTLE  OF  STRATFORD 

In  reprisal,  the  windows  of  New  Place  were 
broken.  Later.  Mr.  Gastrell.  annoyed  with 
Stratford  about  a  tax  assessment  for  poor 
relief,  razed  the  house  in  1759  and  left  town. 
The  only  salvage  was  the  wood  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  purchased  by  a  clockmaker  named 
Thomas  Sharp.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
an  industry  In  wooden  mementos. 

Not  in  1764.  but  5  years  later,  Stratford 
saw  a  real  bicentennial  celebration  for 
Shakespeare,  the  jubilee  arranged  by  Gar- 
rlck. It  began  with  a  thunderous  cannonade 
on  September  6  and  continued  for  3  days 
mostly  m  soaking  rain  that  eventually 
caused  the  Avon  to  fiood  half  the  town. 
Garrlck.  steward  of  the  jubilee,  with  a  wand 
of   the  mulberry  tree  as  emblem  of  office. 

w Ap 4  4- Af4     ATI    Od 6 . 

Outside  England.  In  the  years  around 
Shakespeare's  200th  anniversary,  his  fame 
spread  but  not  unchecked.  He  came  to  be 
known  m  America  when  "Richard  HI"  was 
performed  here  in  1750.  In  Germany,  the 
poet  Chrlstoph  Wleland  translated  22  of  the 
plays.  They  were  published  in  eight  vol- 
umes between  1762  and  1766. 

In  France,  Shakespeare  was  thought  to 
have  little  standing  beside  the  17th  cen- 
tury masters  of  classical  style,  CorneUle  and 
Racine.  Voltaire  had  been  exposed  to 
Shakespeare  while  an  exile  In  England  In 
1726  but  he  wrote  thereafter  that  for  all  the 
power  and  fecundity.  Shakespeare  simply  did 
not  understand  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action. 

Some  British  critics  used  similar  arguments 
for  denigrating  Shakespeare.  But  Dr.  John- 
son gave  the  first  effective  defense  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  against  these  critics  and  Vol- 
taire by  writing,  in  the  preface  to  his  1765 
edition,  that  the  classic  unities  "have  given 
more  trouble  to  the  poet  than  pleasure  to 
the  auditor." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  writing  and  lec- 
turing in  the  early  19th  century,  observed 
that  Shakespeare  had  known  what  he  was 
doing  and  that  the  form  of  his  plays  grew 
from  their  substance.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  something  most  18th  century  critics 
had  not  dwelled  on— that  Shakespeare  was  a 
great  poet.  William  Wordsworth  and  Wil- 
liam Hazlltt  added  to  the  Insights. 

Scholars  also  came  to  Shakespeare's  aid 
between  the  200th  and  300th  anniversary  cel- 
ebrations. Edward  Capell.  George  Steevens 
and  Edmond  Malone,  attributing  errors  to 
the  four  folio  editions  and  the  six  other  col- 
lected editions  Including  Dr.  Johnson's,  went 
back  to  collating  the  quartos  and  reading 
aU  pertinent  documents  for  their  editions. 

In  the  United  States.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  James  Russell 
Lowell  virrote  knowingly  of  Shakespeare.  Ed- 
win Forrest  played  the  great  Shakespearean 
roles,  beginning  with  Othello  here  In  1826. 
Junius  Brutus  Booth  toured  settlements  and 


miinlng  camps,  with  Richard  III.  as  his  fa- 
vorite part,  and  his  son.  Edwin,  was  starring 
as  Hamlet  at  the  Winter  Garden  here  by  1864. 

THI  GERMAN   ADOPTION 

In  Germany,  beginning  with  Gotthold  Les- 
slng.  the  great  wTlters  of  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries,  including  Goethe,  be- 
came Shakespeare  enthusiasts.  Between  the 
200th  and  300th  anniversaries,  10  editions  of 
the  works  were  published.  Including  A.  W. 
Schlegel's  verse  translation  which  began  to 
appear  In  1797. 

In  France  Pierre  Letovirneur's  20-volume 
translation  was  published  from  1776  to  1782. 
Victor  Hugo  and  Hippolyte  Taine  heaped 
praise  on  Shakespeare,  and  Hugo  produced 
an  18-volume  edition  of  the  plays  from  1859 
to  1866. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  developed  in- 
terest in  Shakespeare  In  the  same  period. 
"Hamlet."  naturally,  was  the  first  performed 
In  Denmark,  In  1813.  The  plays  were  trans- 
lated Into  Swedish  In  a  12-volume  edition  by 
C.  A.  Hagberg,  published  from  1847  to  1851. 

The  Russians  came  to  know  Shakespeare 
through  German  and  French  translations 
also  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  plays  were 
translated  Into  Russian  early  in  the  19th 
century.  As  the  300th  anniversary  ap- 
proached, 11  authors  started  work  on  all 
the  plays,  and  a  complete  edition  was  pub- 
lished In  1865.  A  Czech  translation  began 
to  appear  In  1856. 

By  1864.  millions  of  people  thought  that 
Shakespeare's  300th  birthday  anniversary 
called  for  celebration.  Stratford  staged  the 
principal  ceremonies,  which,  lacking  a  Gar- 
rlck. were  not  so  spectacular  as  the  jubUee  of 
1769.  But  festivities  lasted  a  week.  "Twelfth 
Night"  was  performed,  and  there  were  read- 
ings from  the  other  plays  and  from  the 
poems. 

SHAKESPEARE  GESELLSCHAFT 

Of  all  the  observances  of  the  300th  anniver- 
sary, those  during  the  entire  year  In  Ger- 
many were  the  most  Intense  and  ended  by 
the  founding.  In  1865,  of  the  Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft — Shakespeare  society.  It  has  Is- 
sued every  year  since,  except  for  a  brief 
period  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  a  year- 
book crammed  with  studies.  Since  the  so- 
ciety was  founded  In  Weimar,  now  In  East 
Germany.  Shakespeare  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tug-of-war  In  Ideological  interpre- 
tation In  Germany. 

In  the  last  century,  Shakespeare's  works 
were  published  and  played  even  more  than 
before.  Even  Italy,  which  lagged  behind 
France  in  Interest  In  Shakespeare,  became 
appreciative  after  Giuseppe  Verdi  made  an 
opera  of  "Othello"  In  1887.  "Falstaff"  In  1893. 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  and  "Henry 
rV."  In  1847,  he  had  written  a  "Macbeth" 
without  so  much  effect  on  his  audience. 

In  the  United  States,  an  event  of  1887  tes- 
tified to  Shakespeare's  hold  on  the  popular 
mind.  George  W.  Childs,  publisher  of  the 
Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a 
drinking  fountain  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  An 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  about  the 
gift  observed: 

"It  Is  doubtful  if.  even  In  England,  there 
Is  such  a  universal  reading  and  understand- 
ing of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  as  in  this  country." 

SHAKESPEARE    AT    COLLEGE 

However,  the  academic  world  showed  less 
interest  In  Shakespeare  than  those  masses  of 
readers.  Henry  W.  Simon,  writing  In  the  New 
York  University  publication  "Pleasures  of 
Learning"  last  month  finds  that  the  first 
mention  of  Shakespeare  In  a  U.S.  college 
catalog  was  for  a  course  in  philology  at 
Lafayette  College  In  1858.  Yale  College 
taught  Shakespeare  In  1879,  and  New  York 
University  In  1885.  Shakespeare  was  con- 
sidered, says  Dr.  Simon,  not  very  nice. 
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However,  having  begun  to  study  Shs.ke- 
speare,  the  U.S.  academic  world  made  *^'° 
work  an  essential  element  of  liberal 
education.  The  preparation  of  schoUrly 
works  about  the  playwright  and  his  works 
became  a  major  Industry.  The  Interes ;  in 
Shakespeare,  spreading  through  society,  was 
reflected  In  the  gifts  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
and  others  for  rebuilding  the  Mem(^rlal 
Theater  at  Stratford-on-Avon  In  1932. 

In  that  year,  Henry  Clay  Folger  gave 
US  people  the  finest  memorial  Shakespeare 
has  in  this  country,  the  white  marble  bi  lld- 
Ing  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  In 
Washington.  It  houses  a  theater  In  E  '"»- 
bethan  style,  a  treasure  of  quartos  and  : 
folios.  Queen  Elizabeth's  corset  and  a  v  and 
from  that  remarkable  Stratford  multerry 
tree.  Outside,  a  lovely  statue  of  PucJ  by 
Brenda  Putnam  bears  the  motto 
what  fooles  these  mortals  be." 

This  year,  the  U.S.  Government  takei  of- 
aclal  notice  of  the  Shakespeare  annlvei  sary 
with  a  national  committee  for  the  celebra- 
tions, appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
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and 


continued  by  President  Johnson.  Eugene 
Black  former  head  of  the  World  Bank  and 
president  of  the  American  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val Theater  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Is  chair  nan. 
The  Ford  Foundation  has  provided  the  ;om- 
mlttee  with  a  $^50,000  grant. 


HELP  FOR  NEGRO  BUSINESS^f  EN 
the    delivery    of    Mr.    Hill's 


During 
speech, 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 

bama  jaeld?  ,     , 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  t^ 


distinguished  Senator  from  New  J  ;rsey 


with  The  understanding  that  I  wil  1 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  witli 


further  understanding  that  his  remarks 
at  the    conclusion  o;    my 


Mr. 
Ala- 


the 


not 
the 


>.. 


will   appear 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  as  t  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  how  long  he 
intends  to  occupy  the  floor  unde^  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Ji^rsey. 
Moments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Only  briefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Very 

briefly.  .  ,     ^    _ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserved  the  right  to  object  only  to  note 
that  the  development  of  last  week,  when 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI  held  the  floor  for  several  hours 
but  yielded  to  other  Senators,  is  a  situa- 
tion that  I  do  not  want  to  see  develop 
again.  If  there  are  to  be  any  long  fetate- 
ments  under  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests. I  shall  feel  impelled  to  dbject. 
However,  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
desires  to  make  only  a  brief  statement, 
I  shall  surely  not  object.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  New  Jersey  have 
already  seen  new  business  entetprises 
stimulated  and  existing  ones  exi^anded 
through  loan  assistance  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Title  IV  of  the 
proposed  economic  opportunity  b  U.  the 
spearhead  of  the  "war  on  poverty,"  au- 


thorizes the  small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  loans— on  more  Uberal 
terms  than  heretofore  possible— to  pro- 
prietors of  very  small  business  concerns. 
These  loans  may  prove  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  innumerable  small  enter- 
prises whose  abiUty  to  survive  and  grow 
may  in  turn  prove  critical  for  countless 
impoverished  neighborhoods. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  incidence 
of  poverty  among  Negro  citizens  is  twice 
that  among  the  population  at  large.  Any 
measure  seeking  to  strike  at  the  roots  of 
poverty  will,  therefore,  have  a  special 
significance  for  the  American  Negro. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  title  IV  of  the 
economic  opportunity  bill,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

This  important  aspect  of  the  bill  is 
brought  out  by  an  interview  with  Exigene 
Foley.  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  contained  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  April  9.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoRj:    RIGHTS,    Less    Business — SB  A    Loans 
Seen  Aiding  Negro  Businessmen  To  Grow 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 
Congress  has  been  told  that  the  small  loan 
provisions  of  the  war-on-poverty  bill  are  de- 
signed, among  other  things,  to  help  Negro 
businessmen  whose  plight  probably  will 
worsen  as  they  win  more  civil  rights. 

Under  the  bill,  Sargent  Shrlver,  as  director 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  can  use  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  Its  revolving 
fund  to  make  or  guarantee  loans  of  up  to 
$15,000.  for  not  more  than  15  years,  and  at 
mlnlmvim  Interest  rates  of  3%  <»  *  percent, 
to  small  business  concerns  or  to  persons 
seeking  to  set  up  such  concerns. 

SB  A  Administrator  Eugene  Foley  said: 
"It  promises  to  furnish  persons  at  the  lower 
levels  of  the  commercial  structure.  p>artlcu- 
larly  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups,  with  Increased  opportunities  to  ob- 
tain employment  and.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  have  the  necessary  aptitudes,  to  develop 
their  potentials  as  businessmen." 


won't  hesitate 

Mr  Shrlver.  Mr.  Foley  said,  "will  not  hesi- 
tate" to  depart  from  the  SBA  practice  of 
requiring  a  borrower  to  put  up  about  half 
the  necessary  money. 

A  lesser  stake  will  be  considered  adequate 
especially  when  the  business  Involved  "holds 
promise  of  a  livelihood  for  a  number  of  per- 
sons In  an  Impoverished  area." 

The  director.  Mr.  Foley  also  explained;  virlU 
also  have  discretion  to  require  that  a  bor- 
rower improve  his  management  skills  by  at- 
tending a  management  training  school. 

Negro  businessmen  have  problems  all  their 
own  Mr  Foley  said.  Once  they  had  little  to 
fear' from  white  competition.  But  what  he 
called  "this  advantage"  began  to  disappear 
when  large  concerns,  "prompted  by  the  In- 
crease in  Negro  purchasing  power."  moved 
Into  the  market. 

"Today."  he  said,  "many  Negro  business- 
men are  undergoing  competitive  pressures 
which  are  beyond  their  previous  experience. 
The  casualty  rate  may  be  high  unless  these 
firms  are  assisted  In  their  efforts  to  adjust. 
The  new  loan  program  Is  an  essential  Instru- 
ment for  the  purpose." 

THE    EFFECT 

The  effect  of  the  advance  of  civil  rights  on 
Negro  businessmen.  Mr.  Foley  described  this 

w&v  * 

"In  the  not-too-distant  future  the  aver- 
age Negro  small  businessman  will  face  an 
even  greater  obstacle.  His  enterprise  grew 
out  of  the  segregation  pattern  and,  In  Its 
present  form.  Is  almost  entirely  dependent 

upon  It. 

"Gradually,  as  the  pattern  disappears,  he 
must  cut  racial  ties  and  move  Into  the  main- 
stream of  commerce.  With  encouragement 
and  assistance,  such  as  that  contemplated 
in  the  (war-on-poverty)  bill,  many  Negro 
businessmen  can  make  a  successful  transi- 
tion m  the  years  ahead." 
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RETAIL 

The  businesses  he  and  Mr.  Shrlver  are  con- 
sidering, he  said,  are  mostly  retail  and  service 
enterprises  employing  three  or  fewer  persons. 
In  this  category  he  listed  luncheonettes,  fill- 
ing stations,  drugstores,  barbershops,  deli- 
catessens, beauty  parlors,  shoe  repair  shops, 
furniture  movers,  cleaners,  and  tailors. 

Mr.  Foley  argued  that  the  Inability  of  such 
firms  to  obtain  credit  required  for  growth 
has  aggravated  poverty  conditions  In  "count- 
less neighborhoods." 

Just  how  easy  It  would  be  to  get  such  loans 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Foley  this  way: 

"For  the  protection  of  the  Gtovernment's 
Interest,  the  director  will  take  whatever  col- 
lateral Is  reasonably  available  and  In  every 
case  a  Hen  will  be  secured  on  Inventory, 
equipment,  or  other  property  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  loan. 

"But  no  applicant  who  Is  otherwise  quali- 
fied will  be  turned  away  merely  because  he 
has  no  suitable  assets  on  hand  to  pledge  as 
collateral. 

"He  will  be  considered  satisfactory  from 
the  risk  standpoint  If  there  Is  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment  based  on  such  con- 
siderations as  his  character,  his  management 
abilities,  his  earnings,  and  credit  record,  the 
response  he  has  shown  In  the  past  to  finan- 
cial obligations,  and  his  prospects  for  suc- 
cess." 


RATIO  OP  EMPLOYEES  OP  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  NUM- 
BER OF  FARMS  IN  UNITED  STATES 
During    the    delivery    of    Mr.    Hill's 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota with  the  imderstanding  that  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with 
the  further  understanding  that  his  re- 
marks will  appear  at  the  conclusidh  of 
my  speech.  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  if  he  has  a 
prolonged  statement? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  A  short  statement; 
only  a  minute  or  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. , ,     . 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  a  car- 
toon depicting  one  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment employee  for  every  30  farms  in 
the  United  States  recently  caught  my 

eye. 

I  felt  certain  the  cartoon  was  a  serious 
distortion.  A  little  research  confirmed 
my  suspicion  that  it  does  not  give  a  true 
picture. 

Mr.  President,  a  ratio  of  this  kmd 
is  meaningless,  since  the  major  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  done 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers  and  the 
general  public,  not  for  fanners. 


In  fact,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  provides 
more  services  to  more  people  than  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government,  any 
industry  or  any  other  organization. 

All  Americans  have  a  stake  in  the 
activities  of  the  Forest  Service,  which 
contains  nearly  25  percent  of  the  80,026 
full-time  employees  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  as  of  January  31,  1964, 
These  19,800  Forest  Service  employees 
administer  and  protect  more  than  180 
million  acres  in  155  national  forests, 
which  were  visited  for  recreation  by  125 
million  persons  last  year.  From  these 
forests,  10  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
were  harvested  last  year. 

The  health  of  all  our  citizens  is  pro- 
tected by  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  which  contains  nearly 
22  percent  of  the  Department's  employ- 
ees. These  17,415  employees  include 
those  who  inspect  more  than  26  billion 
pounds  of  meat  or  meat  products  each 
year.  Scientists  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  have  developed  a  way  to 
remove  radioactive  contamination  from 
milk.  They  have  found  the  techniques 
for  making  the  production  of  penicillin 
and  other  antibiotics  commercially  feas- 
ible. They  make  continuing  studies  in 
human  nutrition  and  develop  new.  con- 
venient, and  improved  methods  of  proc- 
essing food. 

The  SlOO  billion  a  year  business  of 
transporting,  processing,  and  marketing 
agricultural  products  which  employs  10 
million  nonfarmers  is  assisted  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  which 
contains  nearly  11  percent  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  employees,  8,677. 

The  consumer  is  protected  by  many 
regulatory  laws  administered  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  quality  stand- 
ards for  agricultural  products  and  the 
grading  and  inspection  of  poultry  to  see 
that  it  is  wholesome  and  that  packages 
are  truthfully  labeled.  More  than  8  bil- 
lion pounds  of  live  poultry  a  year  are 
examined  by  1,800  poultry  inspectors, 
who  condemn  200  million  pounds. 

Needy  families  and  schoolchildren 
benefit  from  the  food  distribution  and 
school  lunch  programs  also  administered 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
More  than  1.9  million  pounds  of  food, 
valued  at  $354  million,  were  distributed 
in  1963  in  all  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  territories.  Receiving 
it  were  26  million  schoolchildren.  7  mil- 
lion people  in  needy  families,  and  1.4 
million  in  institutions.  The  national 
school  lunch  program,  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort with  State  agencies,  results  in  noon 
meals  for  16  million  children  in  64,000 
schools.  A  special  milk  program,  in  ad- 
dition, serves  more  than  90,000  schools. 
The  pilot  food  stamp  plan,  still  another 
program  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  improves  the 
diets  of  350.000  people  in  low-income 
families  in  22  States. 

The  national  interest  is  served  by  ex- 
panding exports — a  function  performed 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
one-fourth  of  all  our  exports  are  of  agri- 
cultural products.  The  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  also  assists  the  food-for- 


peace  program,  an  important  factor  in 
our  foreign  policy. 

Urban  areas  as  well  as  rural  areas  will 
benefit  from  the  work  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  which  has  nearly 
15,000  full-time  employees.  This  Service 
has  developed  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion plans  for  1.7  billion  acres  of  land  to 
preserve  our  most  basic  resource  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

The  list  of  Agriculture  Department 
functions  for  consumers  and  the  public 
is  a  long  one  indeed— Elimination  of  im- 
pure and  harmful  foods,  standardization 
of  weights  and  measures,  improving  la- 
beling, preventing  fraud  and  deception, 
and  promoting  fair  competition. 

The  list  includes  helping  the  consumer 
by  making  possible  better  foods  at  lower 
costs,  better  nutrition,  better  housing, 
clothing  fabrics  and  fibers,  better  plants 
and  gardens. 

The  Agriculture  Department  provides 
recreational  facilities,  protects  the  pub- 
lic through  pest  control,  supplies  food 
to  disaster  areas,  and  helps  by  planning 
for  emergencies  and  defense. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  one 
agency  in  the  Agriculture  Department 
which  serves  farmers  almost  exclusively 
contains  only  8  percent  of  the  employees. 
It  is  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  which  administers 
the  price  support  and  production  control 
programs. 

The  cartoonist  who  calculated  one  Ag- 
riculture Department  employee  for  every 
30  farms  should  properly  have  divided 
the  estimated  number  of  3,481.000  farms 
in  the  United  States  in  1964  by  6,463,  the 
number  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  employees.  He 
would  have  come  up  with  a  ratio  of  1  em- 
ployee to  every  539  farms.  That  ratio 
would  have  been  meaningful. 

Employment  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment from  1962  to  1964  increased  less 
than  any  of  the  eight  major  departments 
of  Government — 5.7  percent,  compared 
to  an  overall  11.1  percent  rise  in  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment.  For  1965, 
budget  estimates  call  for  a  decrease  of 
1,426  jobs  in  the  Agriculture  Department, 
a  19 -percent  greater  decrease  than  for 
the  whole  Government. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  puncture  the 
impression  given  by  critics  that  swarms 
of  bureaucrats  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment are  at  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers. 
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MAJ.  GEN.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS— THE 
LOSS  OF  A  GOOD  MAN 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hill's 
speech,  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor,  and  with  the  further  un- 
derstanding that  his  remarks  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  lost  a  man  of  dedication, 
courage,  and  ability— Maj.  Gen.  Melvin 
J.  Maas.  The  general  had  a  long  career 
of  public  service,  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  Blind  himself,  he 
worked  with  energy  and  determination 
to  convince  the  employers  of  America 
that  hiring  the  handicapped  is  good  busi- 
ness. That  this  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized is  itself  a  tribute  to  General 
Maas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post,  of  April 
15.  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  15,  1964] 
Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas 
Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  who  died  Mon- 
day, was  a  brave  man.  He  was  brave 
enough,  as  a  politician,  to  start  his  career  by 
denouncing  prohibition  when  it  still  was 
popular.  He  was  brave  enough,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House,  to  take  up  many  another  un- 
popular cause.  His  most  spectacular  act  of 
bravery,  of  co\irse,  occurred  In  the  House 
when  a  deranged  spectator  In  the  gallery 
waved  a  loaded  revolver.  The  Congressman 
calmly  asked  him  to  surrender  the  weapon 
and  he  did  so.  He  was  brave  enough  as  a 
Marine  officer  to  carry  on  hazardous  duties 
In  the  Pacific  theater  during  World  War  n. 
But  his  bravest  acts  followed  the  disaster 
of  total  blindness  which  struck  him  down 
more  than  10  years  ago.  General  Maas 
cheerfully  undertook  the  training  necessary 
to  permit  a  continued  active  career.  Then 
he  became  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
and  conducted  a  crusade  for  Jobs  for  the 
handicapped.  His  own  strenuous  endeavors 
were  the  best  possible  demonstrations  of  how 
useful  blind  and  otherwise  handicapped  per- 
sons could  be. 

He  had  a  distinguished  career  In  Congress, 
In  the  Marine  Corps  and  In  the  work  with 
which  he  was  occupied  for  the  last  decade. 
He  faced  dangers  and  misfortunes  In  many 
fields  with  great  gallantry.  He  was  a  brave 
man. 

ALASKA  APPRECIATES  GENEROSITY 
OF  AMERICANS 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hill's 
speech, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  knows  how  quickly  the  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  President's  call 
for  $50  milUon  for  emergency  relief  in 
Alaska.  Within  2  hours  of  the  Presiden- 
tial request  the  Congress  appropriated 
the  money,  and  for  this  Alaskans  are 
grateful. 

We  are  grateful,  too.  for  the  many  ex- 
pressions from  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  pledging  the  help 
and  the  assistance  which  the  people  In 
the  economy  of  Alaska  will  need  to  re- 
cover from  the  staggering  series  of  dis- 
asters which  have  hit  the  State — earth- 
quake, seismic  waves,  high  tides,  and 
flooding. 

What  is  not  so  well  known  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  assistance  and  support  which 
Alaska  is  receiving  from  sources  other 
than  the  Government.  Private  dona- 
tions    have     been     generous.    Citizens 
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across  the  United  States  are  contiruing 
to  donate  money  for  relief,  and  forj  this 
Alaskans  are  also  grateful. 

So  far,  Mr.  President,  my  own  bfflce 
has  received  $14,947  in  contributions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ifresl 
dent,  that  the  names  and  addressfes  of 
those   who   have   sent   this    monejr    be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  also  ask  vUianl- 
mous  consent  that  a  table  froiii  the 
American  Red  Cross,  dated  Aprtl  171  may 
also  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  ^t  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The]  Red 
Cross  reports  that  so  far  it  has  re<Jeived 
$169,793.13.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.)  [ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  morhing's 
Washington  Post.  Mr.  President,  ckrries 
a  column  on  Alaska  relief,  written  by  Bill 
Gold.  As  all  Senators  know.  Mr.  Gold's 
column  is  read  at  every  breakfast!  table 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Gold  report4  that 
he  has  been  contacted  by  many  Wash- 
ingtonians  asking  how  they  can  h^lp  in 
Alaska's  hour  of  need.  He  suggests  a 
way,  and  it  is  a  good  one.  J 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  pub- 
lished by  C.  W.  (Bill)  Snedden.  has 
printed  a  remarkable  earthquaki;  dis- 
aster edition.  It  is  filled  with  detailed 
stories  and  many  pictures  in  coldr  and 
in  black  and  white  which  presejit  an 
accurate  account  of  the  Good  ^iday 
disaster.  J 

This  edition  is  being  sold  for  $1  4  copy. 
All  profits  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
earthquake  relief  agencies  and  tho-e  will 
be  no  deductions  for  administratfive  or 
handling  charges.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gold's  column  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this,  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the Jarticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Becord, 
as  follows: 

Earthquake  Victims  Need  Our  Hjclp 
(By  BUI  Gold) 
The  editors  of  this  newspaper  probably 
think  that  following  their  Instructions  Is 
what  keeps  me  busy  all  day.  The  truth  Is 
that  it's  you  readers  who  run  me  bo^legged 
6  days  a  week.  For  example,  you  decided  a 
long  time  ago  to  make  this  column  ii  clear- 
inghouse for  our  town's  concern  over  the 
built-in  deficit  at  Children's  Hospital.  You 
didn't  ask  me,  you  told  me. 

Similarly,  a  disaster  of  the  kind  tha  ;  struck 
Alaska  recently  brings  many  demaids  of: 
"Find  out  how  we  can  help.  Tell  us  what 
we  can  do." 

I  was  pondering  this  assignment  from  read- 
ers last  week  when  Mike  Flynn,  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways,  came  along  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  struck  me  as  Just  right  for 
"District  Liners." 

Mike  brought  me  a  copy  of  the  ear  hquake 
disaster  edition  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner.  I  found  it  to  be  a  remarkably  good 
record  of  the  disaster,  filled  with  sharp  re- 
porting and  spectacular  pictures,  iiome  of 
them  in  vivid  color. 

Prom  the  editorial  page  of  this  edition  I 
learned  that  Publisher  C.  W.  (Bill)  JJnedden 
is  offering  to  send  copies  of  this  earthquake 
disaster  edition  to  anybody  who  sends  him 
$1  per  copy — with  all  profits  to  b€   turned 
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over  to  earthquake  relief  agencies.  There 
will  be  no  administrative  or  handling  charges. 
Those  who  would  like  to  contribute  to  the 
aid  of  disaster  victims  can  address  their 
checks  and  mailing  instructions  to  the  Fair- 
banks Dally  News-Miner,  Post  Office  Box  710, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

If  you  have  friends  who  would  appreciate 
having  a  copy  of  this  historic,  on-the-spot 
record  of  what  happened,  why  not  take  them 
into  account  when  you're  making  out  your 
check? 

Type  or  print  yoiu:  name  and  address  legi- 
bly. If  you  order  copies  for  your  friends, 
they  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  places  you 
specify.  So  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  leave 
some  space  between  each  order  on  your  list. 

The  newspaper's  mail  clerks  might  appre- 
ciate your  giving  them  legibly  written  names 
and  addresses  so  spaced  that  they  can  be 
snipped  apart  and,  with  a  dab  of  paste  on 
the  back,  used  as  mailing  labels. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  earthquake  disaster  edition  Is  the  first 
sentence  of  the  top  story  on  its  front  page. 

"Nature  has  been  good  to  Alaska."  it  says. 

Nature  has  also  been  fickle,  the  article  goes 
on  to  say.  But  the  positive  note  sounded  by 
that  first  sentence  makes  it  clear  that  oiir 
fellow  Americans  In  Alaska  mean  t<5  rebuild 
their  homes  and  their  cities  on  a  foundation 
of  unshakeable  optimism. 

Right  at  this  moment,  they  could  use  a 
helping  hand. 

Exhibit  1 
Contributions  to   Dat«   Through   Senator 
bartlett,  april  20.  1964 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Lawrence   Porterfleld,   New 
Orleans.  La. 

Naylor  Gardens  Women's  Club.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Seafarers  International  Union,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 

Douglas  D.  S<tone,  Stone.  Marracclnl  & 
Patterson,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Parke  H.  Brady,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

William  L.  Bull.  Washington.  D.C. 

Miss  Margaret  Schuddakopf ,  Myrtle  Point, 

Oreg.  -'lii. 

Cyril  Clemens,  editor.  Mark  Twain  Jo\ir- 

nal.  Klrkwood,  Mo.  » 

R.  N.  Whitman,  general  manager.  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  following  members  of  Committee  of 
American  Stesunshlp  Lines: 

United  States  Lines. 

Delta  Steamship  Lines.  Inc. 

American  Export  and  Isbrandtsen  Lines. 

Bloomfield  Steamship  Co. 

Pacific  Far  East  Line.  Inc. 

Prudential  Lines. 

American  Mall  Line. 

Farrell  Lines,  Inc. 

Grace  Line,  Inc. 

States  Line-States  Steamship  Co. 

Gulf  and  South  American  Steamship  Co, 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co. 

Oceanic  Steamship-Matson  Lines. 

Moore-McCormack  Lines. 

American  President  Lines. 


Exhibit  2 
Receipts   by   the    American   National   Red 
Cross,  National  Headquarters.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  April  17.  1964 
National     headquarters,     Wash- 
ington.   D.C $53,690.45 

Eastern  area.  Alexandria.  Va 20,394.00 

Southeastern  area,  Atlanta.  Ga-.^  5,  244.  68 
Midwestern  area.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  9.207.00 
Western     area.     San     Francisco. 

Calif •— - 81.  257.  00 

.  Total 169.793.13 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  CONSERVA- 
TION TOUR  IN  1963— TRIBUTE  BY 
WYOMING  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRL 
During  the  delivery  of  Senator  Hill's 

SO€6Cll 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
President  Kennedy's  last  great  personal 
triumphs  was  the  conservation  tour  he 
made  of  several  Western  States  in  the 
early  fall  of  1963.  One  of  the  most  mov- 
ing tributes  to  his  magnetism  and  the 
warmth  of  his  personality  was  written 
by  a  young  girl,  a  high  school  senior 
from  Rawlins,  Wyo.  This  girl,  Sharon 
Coates,  was  present  when  the  President 
spoke  at  the  fieldhouse  on  the  University 
of  Wyoming  campus  at  Laramie. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  as  one  who 
will  always  treasure  the  memory  of  that 
day,  I  believe  this  short  story  captures 
the  essence  of  that  appearance  better 
than  many  more  lengthy  accounts  of 
the  occasion.  The  story  was  published 
in  the  October  29.  1963,  issue  of  the 
"Outlaw  Corral,"  the  student  newspaper 
for  Rawlins  High  School.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  THE  West  Was  Won  bt  President 
Kennedy 
(By  Sharon  Coates) 
Wyoming  Is  the  land  where  the  people  still 
believe  in  heroes,  and  proved  It  the  day  Pres- 
ident    Kennedy     was     so     enthusiastically 
greeted  by  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State.    Larger  audiences  have 
turned  out  to  greet  the  President  but  seldom. 
If  ever,  has  so  great  a  percentage  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a  State  seen  and  heard  him  In  1  short 
day.     Seldom.   Indeed,   has  so   great   a  per- 
centage traveled  so  far  to  do  so. 

©n  the  morning  of  September  25.  1963. 
there  was  an  air  of  hushed  excitement  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Wyoming.  The 
weather  was  extraordinarily  wonderful. 
Wyoming's  famo\is  blue  skies  were  the  bluest 
ever.  The  golden  autumn  sun  gilded  the 
university  campus.  The  wind  even  held  its 
breath  and  emitted  soft,  balmy  gusts  of 
breeze  having  that  grand  cool  undertone  that 
makes  fall  the  very  best  time  of  year. 

University  classes  were  dismissed  at  10  a  jn. 
and  shortly  after  that,  small  groups  of  three 
or  four  persons  sauntered  quietly  and  orderly 
to  the  fieldhouse.  (One  became  a  bit  anx- 
ious lest  the  audience  may  be  embarrassingly 
small.) 

To  a  capacity  crowd  for  the  first  time  since 
the  erection  of  the  fieldhouse.  the  University 
of  Wyoming  band  played  several  weU-chosen 
selections.  One  of  the  selections  from  "The 
King  and  I"  drew  a  sheepish  laugh  from  a 
few  peonle  in  the'  audience.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  had  been  waiting  In  their 
seats  from  1  to  2  hours,  all  had  a  "Night 
Before  Christmas"  aura  about  them.  The 
man  in  front  of  us.  who  sported  a  1»60  Ken- 
nedy button,  scanned  the  audience  with  that 
satisfied  look  that  mothers  wear  when  all 
the  children  are  accounted  for  and  all  are 
well  turned  out. 

Noon— The  Seal  of  the  President  Is  placed 

on  the  rostriim. 

Suddenly  the  band  boomed  out  with  '  Cow- 
boy Joe."  the  crowd  jumped  to  its  feet  in 
unison  and  clapped  loudly  In  time  to  the 
university's  song. 

Announcement:  "Standing  room  only,  the 
concession  stands  are  closed,  all  must  remain 
seated." 

12:25  annoTincement:  "President  Kennedy 
has  landed  at  the  airport." 
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12:40  to  the  strains  of  "HaU  to  the  Chief" 
from  the  band  and  wild  cheering  and  ap- 
plause from  over  13,000  people.  President 
Kennedy  stepped  Into  the  fieldhouse.  For 
one  fleeting  moment  an  expression  of  shy- 
ness darted  across  his  face.  Quickly  he 
glanced  sweeplngly  over  the  fieldhouse.  then 
he  smiled  broadly;  13,000  smiles  retxirned 
his. 

The  President  looked  ruddy-cheeked  and 
freshly  scrubbed.  His  hair  was  lighter  and 
his  Jaw  squarer  than  one  had  expected.  Of 
all  the  personages  present,  his  teeth  were  the 
whitest,  his  shirt  was  the  whitest,  his  suit 
the  most  lintlessly  dark.  One  thought  It 
fitting,  right,  and  proper  that  all  leaders 
should  attain  qualities  that  can  be  described 
only  In  the  superlative. 

He  talked  about  natural  resources,  and 
their  development.  He  made  soda  a£h 
sound  like  a  skin  disease.  He  stumbled  on 
the  pronunciation  of  electrometallurgy.  He 
reminded  us  that  "knowledge  is  power."  He 
spoke  of  how  refreshing  it  is  to  see  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  West  after  long  exposure 
to  an  "artificial  city"  like  Washington.  He 
said  we  were  a  vigorous  people.  And  then 
there  was  a  standing  ovation  and — he  was 

gone.  ,    „ 

The  crowd  strode  out  "vigorously,  as 
"vigorous"  people  should.  There  were  miir- 
murs  of  "soderash."  "wonderful  day,"  "the 
Tetons.  wait  till  he  sees  them."  and  "soder- 
ash."  "soderash."  "soderash." 


and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PAYMENT     FOR     FLOWAGE     EASE- 
MENT AND  RIGHTS-OF-WAY  OVER 
LANDS     WITHIN     ALLEGANY     IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION,  N.Y. 
During    the    delivery    of    Mr.    Hill's 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HILL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that 
his  remarks  will  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  1794.  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment for  certain  interests  in  lands  with- 
in the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation  in 
New  York,  required  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Allegheny  River— Kinzua  Dam- 
project,  to  provide  for  the  relocation,  re- 
habilitation, social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  members  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1794)  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  and  the  payment  for  a 
flowage  easement  and  rights-of-way  over 
lands  with  the  Allegany  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  New  York,  required  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Allegheny  River— Kinzua 
Dam — project,  to  provide  for  the  reloca- 
tion, rehabilitation,  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
eca Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 


RETIREMENT  OF  U.S.  DISTRICT 

JUDGE  CHASE  A.  CLARK 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
be  the  only  member  of  Idaho's  Third 
District  fear  Association  who  has  never 
tried  a  lawsuit  before  U.S.  District  Judge 
Chase  A.  Clark,  now  retiring  after  21 
years  of  distinguished  service  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  This  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  judge  became  my 
father-in-law  before  I  became  a  lawyer. 
Judge  Clark  is  the  oldest  chief  judge 
in  the  Government's  judicial  service.  He 
looks  back  upon  more  than  80  lively 
years.  Beloved  and  respected,  the  judge 
retires  to  an  outpouring  of  tributes  and 
laudatory  articles  in  Idaho  newspapers, 
which  trace  his  long  and  productive  life 
of  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  collected  a  sam- 
pling of  these  articles  and  editorials,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  inserted  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Coeur  d'Alene  (Idaho)  Press. 

Mar.  6,  1964] 

Our  Best  Wishes 

CoETJR  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
*  March  6.  1964. 

Hon.  Chase  A.  Clark, 
U.S.  District  Court, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir:  The  announcement  of  Tuesday 
telling  of  your  retirement  plans  was  greeted 
here  with  mixed  emotions. 

We  all  agree  that,  after  more  than  20  years 
on  the  Federal  bench  and  many  years  be- 
fore that  In  public  service,  you  have  every 
right  to  retire. 

But,  we  can't  suppress  our  feeling  of  regret 
that  you  no  longer  will  be  the  anchorman 
In  Idaho's  U.S.  district  court  division.  And, 
forgive  us  if  we  appear  selfish,  but  we  also 
regret  that  we  cannot  look  forward  to  your 
frequent  visits  here. 

Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  know  you 
through  Federal  court  also  have  come  to 
honor  and  respect  you  for  many  reasons.  We 
have  seen  you  In  moments  of  compassion  for 
those  appearing  before  you  for  Judgment, 
we  have  seen  you  aroused  and  Indignant  on 
occasions,  and  always,  at  naturalization 
hearings,  you  have  made  us,  as  well  as  the 
new  citizens,  proud  to  be  Americans. 

As  reporters,  also  we  are  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  understanding,  and  help  when  the 
intricacies  of  law  have  been  too  much  for  us 
to  understand. 

We  know  that  since  your  retirement  plans 
were  announced  you  have  been  deluged  with 
expressions  of  high  esteem  and  good  wishes. 
To  these,  we  wish  to  add  ours,  as  well  as 
our  thanks  for  being  our  friend  as  well  as 
Jurist. 

Be  assured  that  you  and  Mrs.  Clark,  who, 
we  are  sure,  concurs  in  your  latest  decision, 
have  our  good  wishes  always. 
Yours  very  truly, 

The  Coettr  d'Alene  Press, 
Frances  Cope,  News  Editor,  and  Staff. 

[From  the  North  Idaho  Press.  Mar.  6.  1964] 
(By  Richard  Charnock) 
Boise. — To  many  men,  the  highlight  In  a 
lifetime  of  public  service  might  be  winning 


the  Governor's  chair  or  an  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  district  court. 

But  not  to  retiring  Federal  Judge  Chase 
Addison  Clark,  of  Boise.  Looking  back  on 
a  half-century  of  service  as  legislator.  Judge 
Clark  said  that  possibly  "the  most  exciting 
position  was  mayor  of  Idaho  Falls." 

"I  Just  felt  like  I  owned  the  city."  the 
80-year-old  jurist  said  today  in  an  inter- 
view. "I  was  in  office  as  mayor  during  a 
very  depressed  time  In  our  history  and  my 
responsibilities  were  great. 

"Hard  times  always  make  It  more  difficult 
for  a  man  in  a  public  position.  But  I  was 
able  to  obtain  some  very  fine  projects  •  •  • 
and  they  seemed  like  my  own  projects. 

"We  were  buUdlng  parks,  a  golf  course,  a 
Salvation  Army  building,  powerplants  •  •  • 
in  fact,  everything  you  could  pretty  near 
think  of  to  push  the  city  along" 

Until  Judge  Clark  announced  this  week 
he  would  retire  soon  after  21  years  on  the 
bench,  many  Idahoans  may  have  forgotten 
some  of  the  other  services  he  had  rendered 
the  State.  And  many  perhaps  never  knew 
that  he  had. 

Born  in  Indiana,  Clark  came  to  Idaho  with 
his  family  at  the  age  of  1.  He  attended 
schools  in  Idaho  Falls  and  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century  he  worked 
as  a  $15  a  month  clerk  In  an  Idaho  Palls 
store.  Later  he  became  dry  goods  manager 
of  a  retail  store  In  Mackay.  The  latter  posi- 
tion very  nearly  became  a  caieer  for  him. 
His  brother  was  a  lawyer  and  while  Clark 
had  enrolled  In  a  correspondence  course  In 
the  law  and  studied  In  his  brother's  office  he 
was  tempted  to  become  a  merchant. 

"I  was  then  head  clerk  in  the  dry  goods 
department  at  the  Lost  River  Commercial 
Co.,  at  Mackay."  he  said.  "I  was  making  $75 
a  month — and  that  was  a  lot  of  money  then. 
"When  he  heard  I  wanted  to  quit  and  go 
to  college,  the  manager  offered  to  raise  my 
wages  to  $150  per  month.  My  family 
thought  I  couldn't  afford  to  leave  that  good 
a  Job.  But  my  father  told  me  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  right.  So  I  took  the  examina- 
tions and  entered  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan." 

He  said  he  never  has  had  cause  to  regret  it. 
Clark  returned  to  Idaho  and  was  admitted 
to  law  practice  In  1904.  He  was  practicing 
at  Mackay  when  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  convention  to  run  for  the  legis- 
lature.    He  served  4  terms. 

Later  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Idaho  Falls 
and  was  In  that  post  when  a  group  of  men 
called  him  from  Boise  in  1940  and  asked 
him  to  run  for  Governor. 

"When  they  first  called  me  I  had  a  good  law 
practice.  To  leave  It  and  come  down  here 
at  $5,000  a  year  as  Governor  looked  kind  of 
foolish  to  me.  but  I've  never  regretted  It." 
Clark,  beaten  in  a  try  for  a  second  term  by 
Republican  C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  was  on  business 
in  Washington,  D.C.  when  a  reporter  showed 
him  a  dispatch  from  Idaho  saying  then  Fed- 
eral Judge  Charles  C.  Cavanah  was  retiring. 
This  was  moments  before  Clark  was  admitted 
to  see  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  the 
White  House. 

After  concluding  his  business  with  the 
President.  Clark  said: 

"Mr.    President,    there's    going    to    be    a 

vacancy    on    the   Federal    bench    in    Idaho. 

Why  don't  you  give  me  that  appointment?" 

"All    right.    Chase,"    President    Roosevelt 

told  him.  "I  will." 

"The  Attorney  General  (Francis  Blddle) 
didn't  think  I  was  qualified  for  the  Job  and 
he  opposed  it,"  Clark  recalled.  "But  the 
President  kept  his  promise  and  got  it  for 
me." 

He  was  sworn  In  March  15.  1943. 
As  a  judge.  Clark  has  had  the  reputation 
among    newsmen    and    lawyers    as    a    soft- 
hearted man  who  always  went  easy  on  first 
offenders. 

Clark  admits  he  has  been  perhaps  more 
lenient  than  some  judges  on  young  people 
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In  trouble  for  the  first  time.    He 
one  thing  that  Influenced  him  In  tha ; 
tlon  was  his  mother's  attitude. 

"My  mother  was  a  Quaker."  he  sale 
used  to  speak  of  the  ones  In  prison— fased 
speak  of  them  being  In  chains — and 
many  times  she  suggested  a  person 
pray  for  them. 

"I  think  maybe  she  had  some 
me.     I've  been  very  careful  when  a 
was  before  me  for   a  crime  to  go 
background  and  If  there  was  an 
to  rehabilitate  him,  make  a  good 
him  •    •   •  to  put  him  on  probation 

"I've  checked  on  those  I've  put 
batlon,"  he  said.     "You'd  be  surprised 
BO  would  those  who  criticize  It  • 
about  95   percent  have  made  good 
and  never  got  Into  trouble  again." 
While  he  sometimes  has  been 
first  offenders.  Judge  Clark  has  had 
for  second  and  third  offenders.    He  s^ 
"I've  found  there's  nothing  you  car 
them." 

"I've  always  taken  the  position 
who  conmilts  a  crime  with  a  gun  Is 
tlal  killer,"  he  said,  "and  I  haven't 
lenient  with  that  class.    I  also  feel 
pie    who    traffic    In    narcotics  •   * 
rapists  •    •   •  or  who  make  their 
of  fallen  women  •   •   •  are  not 
court." 

Perhaps   a   guiding   philosophy 
Clark's    life    has    been    that    of 
open  mind,  however. 

"I've  been  a  great  hand  to  listen 
who  had  a  different  Idea  than  I 
never  been  hard  to  persuade  to 
position  If  I  felt  I  was  wrong  but 
had   difficulty  staying  with   my 
I  felt  I  was  right." 

Judge    Clark    said    that    "prov 
been  kind  to  me  to  let  me  live  a 
life."    He  said  the  legal  profession 
In  the  early  1900's  was  far  more  ' 
than  It  Is  today  but  that  excitement 
has  been  justice's  gain. 

Still  on  call  for  work  by  the  chjef 
of   the   Ninth   Circuit   even    after 
down  from  active  service  on  the  bencjh 
Clark  said  he  Is  looking  forward  to 
Ing  retirement"  so  long  as  he  Is 
tallv  and  physically. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't  expe(|t 
a  very  much  different  life  than  I  1 
leading."  he  said,  adding  that  he 
called  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  In  May  as 
tute  Jurist.  V 
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fProm     the     Lewlston      (Idaho) 

Tribune.  Apr.  12,  19641 

When  To   Retihe? — A  Hard 


(Bf  James  Byrne) 
"Retirement  was  a  difficult  decls 
the  silver-haired  Jurist,  the  oldest 
In  the  service  of  the  Nation.     "It 
years  after  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
compel  myself  to  sit  down  and 
President." 

Chase  Addison  Clark,  who  will 
August    20.    completed    21    years 
Judge  March  15 — and  for  15  of 
he  held  the  office  of  chief  Judge, 
retirement  10  years  ago,  the  Judge 
his  Intention  to  retire  on  March  3 
Nichols,  an  Orofino  attomey.Jiaa 
nated  to  succeed  Clark,  and 
son    recently    wrote    the    retiring 
thank  him  for  offering  to  stay  on 
of  the  U.S.  District  of  Idaho  until  a 
Is  confirmed. 

The  slight,   soft-spoken  Judge 
his  kindly  demeanor  and  leniency 
Ing  prison  sentences,  discussed  his 
his  retirement  last  week  at 
he  presided  over  the  Central 
of  U.S.  District  Court  for  Idaho. 

"I'm  like  all  old  people"  he 
smile.  "I  feel  like  I  still  1 
marbles  and  can  carry  on  in   the 
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that      fashion.    But  I've  seen  some  old  Judges  who 
dlrec-      thought  they  were  still  able  to  do  a  good  job 
but  who  were  really  slowed  down  by  their 
age  and  didn't  realize  It. 

•Like  the  poet  says,  'O  wad  some  power 
the  glftle  gle  us,  to  see  oursel's  as  Ithers  see 

us." 

"So  I  took  stock  and  saw  that  I  was  the 
oldest  chief  Judge  In  the  country.  I  also 
thought  about  the  law  passed  by  Idaho  which 
set  the  mandatory  retirement  age  for  Idaho 
Judges  at  70  and  I  thought  that  might  be 
a  good  law.  So  I  finally  decided  to  retire. 
But  it  was  a  really  tough  decision." 

The  judge,  called  by  the  man  nominated 
to  succeed  him  "probably  the  best  trial 
lawyer  and  the  best  trial  Judge  this  State 
has  ever  seen,"  will  actually  be  on  "active 
retirement."  He  will  continue  to  help  out  In 
Jurisdictions  where  assistance  Is  needed.  He 
said  he  has  already  received  requests  to  help 
out  In  several  courts  and  Is  looking  forward 
to  doing  so. 

Judge  Clark,  who  served  one  term  as  Gov- 
ernor   of  Idaho,  recalled  that  his  appwlnt- 
ment  contained  an  element  of  good  fortune. 
"I  went  to  visit  President  Roosevelt  about 
a  couple  of  State  matters  and  as  I  entered 
the  White  Hotise,  I  was  handed  a  dispatch 
from  Idaho  by  a  reporter.    The  dispatch  an- 
nounced the  retirement  of  Judge  Cavanaugh 
as  district  Judge  for  Idaho. 
Judge         "I  had  never  given  much   thought  to  an 
an      appointment  to  the  Federal  bench  but  some 
wheels  began  turning  In  my  head  and  when 
I  was  shown  In  to  see  the  President,  I  said, 
"Why  don't  you  appoint  me  to  that  judge- 
ship In  Idaho?" 

Roosevelt  agreed  and  Judge  Clark  began 
a  new  career — but  not  without  a  struggle. 

"The  Attorney  General  (Francis  Blddle) 
didn't  approve  of  the  Idea,"  the  judge  re- 
called with  a  trace  of  a  grin  spreading  across 
his  face.  "Something  about  me  not  being 
a  lawyer. 

"Well,  I  had  been  one  for  some  30  years 
and  made  a  pretty  good  living  at  It  and  with 
the  support  of  the  President  and  the  two 
Idaho  Senators,  my  nomination  was  finally 
approved." 

Judge   Clark   acknowledged   that   he   was 
considered  by  many  as  easy  on  those  con- 
victed of  crimes  In  his  co\u-t.    "I  have  always 
to  lead      felt  that  a  first  offender.  If  It  could  be  done, 
been      should  be  placed  on  probation.    In  21  years. 
Is  being     only  two  persons — both  of  them  over  25 — 
i  substl-     have  violated  the  terms  of  their  probation." 
'  Commenting  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  the 

distinguished  Jxirlst  said,  "I'm  satisfied  we 
Morning      are  making  progress  against  It.    I  think  It  Is 
a  matter  every  judge  should  take  to  heart." 
The  most  Interesting  and  satisfying  cases 
the  ludge  has  ever  had  In  court,  he  recalled, 
came   when  he  first  took  the  bench.     The 
cases  were  brought  by  returning  servicemen 
who  were   trying  to  get  their   civilian  jobs 
back   under   a   Federal    law   which    entitled 
them  to  return  to  their  previous  jobs  when 
they  had  finished  their  tours  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 
81  next         "I  thought  It  was  a  very  Just  law."  Judge 
Federal     ciark  said.  "If  a  man  Is  taken  away  from 
tliose  years     home    and    his   work    for    mUltary   service, 
E  llglble  for      he  shouldn't  be  penalized  for  It.     He  should 
announced      be  allowed  to  take  up  where  he  left  off." 
Ray  Mc-         The  practice  of  law  has  changed  since  he 
noml-      began   to  practice  more  than  50  years  ago, 
John-      he  said,  and  most  of  the  change  has  been  for 
ludge    to     the  better 

;he  bench  "in  early  practice."  he  said,  "you  sort  of 

successor      'set  the  stage'  In  your  case.     The  opposition 

never  did  know  what  you  had  up  your  sleeve. 

Then   they   developyed   what   are   called   'the 

rules  of  discovery,'  which  let  each  side  know 

what  the  other  had  In  the  way  of  evidence." 

He  said  the  rules  of  discovery  have  many 

more  out-of-court  settlements,  based  upon 

the  facts  In  a  case  rather  than  on  the  slelght- 

wlth  a      of-hand  of  an  attorney. 

all    my         He   praised   the    attorneys   of   Idaho   and 
sanifr-Qld     said  that,  with  virtually  no  exceptions,  "they 


have  all  treated  me  very  well.  I  have  always 
tried  to  have  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  their 
viewpoint  as  they  presented  It  In  court." 

Questioned  about  the  toughest  part  of  his 
job  as  a  Federal  judge,  he  said,  "criminal 
cases  are  the  most  worrisome  to  a  Judge.  I 
don't  think  any  judge  would  let  a  trial  con- 
tinue If  he  was  convinced  a  man  was  inno- 
cent." 

The  judge  had  a  distinguished  political 
career  before  being  named  district  Judge  In 
1943.  He  succeeded  his  brother.  Barzllla 
Clark,  as  mayor  of  Idaho  Palls  when  his 
brother  was  elected  Governor  In  1936.  The 
judge  was  himself  elected  Governor  after 
serving  in  the  State  senate  but  was  defeated 
by  512  votes  In  a  bid  for  a  second  2 -year  term 
in  1942.  His  nephew.  Worth  Clark,  was  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho  and  his  son-in-law, 
Frank  Church,  Is  presently  the  senior  U.S. 
^nator  from  Idaho. 
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[From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune,  Mar.  4, 1964] 

Boise. — Chase  Addison  Clark,  80,  the  oldest 
chief  Judge  on  a  Federal  court  bench,  Tues- 
day announced  his  retirement  with  "a  feel- 
ing of  sadness"  after  almost  21  years  as  an 
Idaho  district  judge.  His  son-in-law.  Senator 
Frank  Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  nomi- 
nated Orofino  attorney  Ray  McNlchols,  49, 
to  succeed  him.  t 

Clark,  a  former  Democratic  Idaho  Gover- 
nor, Statf  legislator  and  mayor  of  Idaho  Falls, 
could  have  retired  10  years  ago  at  full  pay 
but  chose  to  stay  on. 

He  was  appointed  judge  In  1943  by  the.  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  after  fall- 
ing by  512  votes  In  a  bid  for  a  second  2-year 
term  as  Governor. 

Even  with  his  retirement  he  said  he  will 
continue  to  work,  serving  In  Jurisdictions 
where  the  work  has  fallen  behind. 

His  retirement  brought  praise  from  both 
Government  and  legal  circles  for  the  white- 
haired  Judge,  known  for  a  warm  heart  and 
a  reluctance  to  Impose  prison  sentences,  par- 
ticularly on  young  offenders. 

HAD  BEEN  EXPECTED 

Judge  Clark's  retirement  had  been  expected 
for  some  time  and  McNlchols  had  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  his  probable  successor. 
President  Johnson  will  make  the  appoint- 
ment, subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

"Naturally  I'm  very  pleased  with  the  nomi- 
nation," said  McNlchols.  "I  hope  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  In  the  fine  tradition  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  In  Idaho.  I  must  say  It's  quite 
a  challenge  to  follow  a  man  like  Judge  Clark 
but  I'm  determined  to  fulfill  the  obligation 
If  the  President  should  see  fit  to  appoint  me." 

"I  have  had  a  hard  time  arriving  at  this 
decision,"  said  Judge  Clark,  "but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  I  am  past  80  years  of 
age  and  have  been  subject  to  retirement  for 
the  past  10  years. 

"My  retirement  has  been  discussed  In  the 
press  on  several  occasions  during  that  time, 
but  I  have  always  felt  that  my  health  was 
such  that  I  should  go  ahead  with  my  work." 

OLDEST  U.S.  JUDGE 

He  said  the  Idaho  Legislature,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bar  association,  had  fixed  retire- 
ment for  State  Judges  at  70,  "and  It  may  be 
that  I  have  been  wrong  In  continuing  on. 

"I  might  say  In  passing  that  I  am  advised 
I  have  reached  the  place  where  I  am  the 
oldest  chief  judge  In  the  Federal  judiciary. 
This  fact  makes  me  feel  that  It  might  be 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  feel  that  I 
should  continue  In  my  present  work. 

"I  am  assured  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
ninth  circuit  that  I  can  still  work  In  other  ■* 
jurisdictions  where  the  work  Is  behind,  but  I 
still  retire  from  my  present  position  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness." 

McNlchols  has  never  held  public  office,  but 
Is  a  past  president  of  the  North  Idaho  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  State  bar  associa- 


tion. He  was  born  In  Bonners  Ferry,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Idaho  law 
school  and  has  practiced  at  Orofino  since 
1950. 

TRIBTTTE    PAH) 

He  paid  tribute  to  Judge  Clark  as  "probably 
the  best  trial  lawyer  and  the  best  trial  Judge 
this  State  has  ever  seen." 

"Judge  Clark,"  said  Church,  "as  all  Idaho 
lawyers  will  testify,  has  set  a  standard  for 
excellence  on  the  Federal  bench  (which) 
will  be  both  a  challenge  an  an  Inspiration  to 
his  successors. 

"His  career  has  done  honor  to  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  law." 

Church  said  McNlchols  "Is  an  attorney  of 
fine  reputation  and  extensive  legal  experi- 
ence who  would.  In  my  opinion,  serve  with 
distinction  as  US.  district  Judge." 

SMTUE    PRAISES    HIM 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle  called  Clark  "a  very 
distinguished  predecessor  In  the  office  of 
Governor  and  has  been  one  of  our  great 
judges. 

"Mrs.  Smylle  and  I  join  his  host  of  friends 
In  wishing  him  many  happy  retirement  years. 

"Mr.  McNlchols  Is  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar."  Smylle  added,  "and  his 
ap^lntment  came  as  no  surprise  to  me." 

Tlie  last  case  Judge  Clark  heard  to  win 
major  attention  was  a  hearing  for  former  Air- 
man Gerald  M.  Anderson,  charged  by  the 
Air  Force  with  murder  after  another  man 
confessed. 

Judge  Clark  expressed  concern  that  the 
Air  Force  had  used  "Gestapo  methods"  In  the 
case.  After  Anderson  was  freed  he  called 
him  Into  his  office  and  told  him  he  hoped 
the  unfortunate  experience  wouldn't  mar  his 
life. 

WAS    GOVERNOR 

Judge  Clark  served  as  Governor  In  1941-42. 
Defeated  by  C.  A.  Bottolfsen  In  1942,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  the  following  year. 
He  said  he  will  complete  21  years  as  judge 
March  15  and  will  be  81  August  20. 

He  was  born  In  Hadley,  Ind.,  and  brought 
to  Eagle  Rock,  now  Idaho  Falls,  in  1884.  His 
father,  civil  engineer,  was  the  first  mayor  of 
Idaho  Falls,  elected  In  1902,  and  was  once  a 
candidate  for  Governor  on  the  prohibition 
ticket. 

Judge  Clark  succeeded  his  brother,  Barzllla 
Clark,  as  mayor  of  Idaho  Falls  In  1937  and 
was  elected  Governor  after  serving  In  the 
State  senate.  His  brother  was  Governor  In 
1937-38. 

The  judge  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  law  school.  His  first  public  of- 
fice was  as  State  representative  from  Custer 
Covmty  In  1911  while  he  was  practicing  law 
at  Mackay.  He  married  his  wife,  the  former 
Jean  Burnett,  there  In  1906. 

Their  daughter,  Bethlne,  Is  the  wife  of 
Senator  Church. 

McNlchols,  a  native  of  Idaho,  spent  4  years 
as  a  naval  aviator  in  World  War  II.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children.  His  son, 
Michael,  Is  a  partner  In  his  law  firm  and  his 
daughter.  Kathleen,  works  at  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  office  at  Portland. 


[From  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Mar.  4,  1964] 

Chase  Addison  Clark,  80,  the  oldest  chief 
Judge  on  a  Federal  court  bench,  Tuesday 
annoiuiced  he  plans  to  retire  with  "a  feel- 
ing of  sadness"  after  almost  21  years  as  an 
Idaho  district  judge. 

His  son-in-law.  Senator  Frank  Chubch, 
t)emocrat,  of  Idaho,  nominated  Orofino  at- 
torney Ray  McNlchols.  49,  to  succeed  him. 

Judge  Clark  said  his  retirement  will  take 
effect  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  on 
the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Clark,  a  former  Democratic  Idaho  Gov- 
ernor, State  legislator  and  mayor  of  Idaho 
Falls,  could  have  retired  10  years  ago  at  full 
pay  but  chose  to  stay  on. 


APPOINTED  IN    1943 

He  was  appointed  judge  In  1943  by  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  after 
falling  by  512  votes  In  a  bid  for  a  second 
2-year  term  as  Governor. 

Even  with  his  retirement  he  said  he  will 
continue  to  work,  serving  in  jurisdictions 
where  the  work  has  fallen  behind. 

His  retirement  brought  praise  from  both 
Government  and  legal  circles  for  the  white- 
haired  Judge,  known  for  a  warm  heart  and 
a  reluctance  to  Impose  prison  sentences,  par- 
ticularly on  young  offenders. 

Judge  Clark's  retirement  had  been  ex- 
pected for  some  time  and  McNlchols  had 
been  frequently  mentioned  as  his  probable 
successor.  President  Johnson  will  make  the 
appointment,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

PLEASED  WITH   NOMINATION 

"Naturally  I'm  very  pleased  with  the  nom- 
ination," said  McNlchols.  "I  hope  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  fine  tradition  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  In  Idaho.  I  must  say  It's  quite  a 
challenge  to  follow  a  man  like  Judge  Clark 
but  I'm  determined  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tion if  the  President  should  see  fit  to  ap- 
point me." 

"I  have  had  a  hard  time  arriving  at  this 
decision,"  said  Judge  Clark,  "but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  I  am  past  80  years 
of  age  and  have  been  subject  to  retirement 
for  the  past  10  years. 

"My  retirement  has  been  discussed  In  the 
press  on  several  occasions  dtirlng  that  time, 
but  I  have  always  felt  that  my  health  was 
such  that  I  should  go  ahead  with  my  work." 

He  said  the  Idaho  Legislature,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bar  association,  had  fixed  re- 
tirement for  State  Judges  at  70.  "and  It 
may  be  that  I  have  been  wrong  In  continuing 
on. 

"I  might  say  in  passing  that  I  am  ad- 
vised I  have  reached  the  place  where  I  am 
the  oldest  chief  judge  In  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. This  fact  makes  me  feel  that  It  might 
be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  feel  that  I 
should  continue  In  my  present  work. 

"can  still  work 

"I  am  assured  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
ninth  circuit  that  I  can  still  work  in  other 
jurisdictions  where  the  work  is  behind,  but 
I  still  retire  from  my  present  position  with 
a  feeling  of  sadness." 

McNlchols  has  never  held  public  office,  but 
is  a  past  president  of  the  North  Idaho  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  State  bar  associa- 
tion. He  was  born  In  Bonners  Ferry,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Idaho  law 
school  and  has  practiced  at  Orofino  since 
1950 

He  spent  4  years  in  naval  aviation  with 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

McNlchols'  son,  Michael,  is  in  practice 
with  him.  He  and  his  wife  have  a  daughter, 
Kathleen,  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  Portland. 

He  paid  tribute  to  Judge  Clark  as  "prob- 
ably the  best  trial  lawyer  and  the  best 
trial  Judge  this  State  has  ever  seen." 

WILL    BE    CHALLENGE 

"Judge  Clark,"  said  Church,  "as  all 
Idaho  lawyers  will  testify,  has  set  a  stand- 
ard for  excellence  on  the  Federal  bench 
which  win  be  both  a  challenge  and  an  in- 
spiration to  his  successors. 

"His  career  has  done  honor  to  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  law." 

Church  said  McNlchols  "is  an  attorney 
of  fine  reputation  and  extensive  legal  ex- 
perience who  would  in  my  opinion  serve 
with  distinction  as  U.S.  district  Judge." 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle  called  Clark  "a 
very  distinguished  Jurist. 

"I  know  the  bench  and  bar  of  Idaho  will 
regret  that  he  feels  the  time  for  his  retire- 
ment has  come.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
'  predecessor  in  the  office  of  Governor  and  has 
been  one  of  our  great  Judges." 


extends    GOOD    wishes 


"Mrs.  Smylle  and  I  join  his  host  of  friends 
In  wishing  him  many  happy  retirement 
years. 

"Mr.  McNlchols  is  a  very  dUtlngulshed 
member  of  the  bar,"  Smylle  added,  "and 
his  appointment  came  as  no  surprise  to  me." 

Judge  Fred  M.  Taylor,  Judge  Clark's  dis- 
trict court  colleague,  said  he  has  "certainly 
earned  his  retirement. 

"He's  deserving  of  the  leisurely  fashion 
in  which  he  can  work  from  now  on.  My 
9-year  association  with  him  has  been  very 
pleasant,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  for 
some  time." 

"I've  really  enjoyed  It  very  much,"  Judge 
Clark  said  of  his  years  as  district  judge. 

The  last  case  he  heard  to  win  major  at- 
tention was  a  hearing  for  former  Airman 
Gerald  M.  Anderson,  charged  by  the  Air 
Force  with  mxirder  after  another  man  con- 
fessed. 

Judge  Clark  expressed  concern  that  the 
Air  Force  had  used  "Gestapo"  methods  in 
the  case.  After  Anderson  was  freed  he  called 
him  Into  his  office  and  told  him  he  hoped 
the  unfortunate  experience  wouldn't  mar 
his  life. 

AWARE    OE    SPECULATION 

McNlchols  said  he  was  aware  of  specula- 
tion last  fall  that  he  might  succeed  Clark. 

"I  knew  Judge  Clark  was  doing  a  very 
good  job,"  he  said.  "I  hadn't  personally 
done  much  speculating." 

He  said  he  was  Investigated  at  that  time 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
FBI,  normal  procedure  for  a  person  under 
consideration   for   a  Federal   judgeship. 

Judge  Clark  served  as  Governor  In  1941-42. 
Defeated  by  Bottolfsen  in  1942,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  the  following  year. 
He  said  he  will  complete  21  years  as  Judge 
March  15  and  will  be  81  August  20. 

BORN   IN    INDIANA 

He  was  born  in  Hadley,  Ind.,  and  brought 
to  Eagle  Rock,  now  Idaho  Falls,  in  1884. 
His  father,  a  civil  engineer,  was  the  first 
mayor  of  Idaho  Falls,  elected  In  1902,  and 
was  once  a  candidate  for  Governor  on  the 
prohibition  ticket. 

Judge  Clark  succeeded  his  brother,  Bar- 
zllla Clark,  as  mayor  of  Idaho  Falls  in  1937 
and  was  elected  Oovernor  after  serving  in 
the  State  senate.  His  brother  was  Governor 
in  1937-38. 

The  judge  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  law  school.  His  first  pub- 
lic office  was  as  a  State  representative  from 
Custer  County  In  1911  while  he  was  prac- 
ticing law  at  Mackay.  He  married  his  wife, 
the  former  Jean  Burnett,  there  in  1906. 

Their  daughter,  Bethlne,  Is  the  wife  of 
Senator  Church. 


[From  the  Idaho  Evening  Statesman,  Mar.  4, 

1964] 

Wise  Judicial  Help  Still  Available 

The  happy  thought  connected  with  the 
retirement  of  Judge  Chase  A.  Clark  is  that 
he  is  still  going  to  be  around  for  some  time 
to  come  with  wise  judicial  assistance,  and 
with  the  unaffected  charm  and  sincerity 
marking  him  off  as  the  valued  friend  of 
many. 

Judge  Clark  has  been  a  Federal  district 
judge  in  Idaho  for  21  years,  and  is  the  oldest 
chief  judge  In  the  Federal  judiciary.  The 
patriarch  of  an  Idaho  family  line  distin- 
guished for  public  service,  he  has  turned  80 
but  is  one  of  the  liveliest  octogenarians  to 
be  seen  on  Boise's  streets. 

The  judge's  preoccupation  with  legal  in- 
tricacies has  never  retarded  a  warming  spon- 
taneity in  the  greeting  of  even  a  minor  ac- 
quaintance. Saying  hello  to  the  Judge  is 
the  right  way  to  start  any  day's  tasks. 

The  records  will  show  numerically  the  flood 
of  decisions  handed  down  by  Judge  Clark 
in  over  two  decades  of  service  on  the  bench. 
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But  only  understanding  of  the  Jurist 
self  can  tell  the  equanimity  and  fal' 
edness  behind  each  one,  whether  a 
transgression    or    a    complex    constlt 
question.     And   the   same   clear  mine 
back  to  the  actions  he  took  as  Idaho'* 
ernor.  in  1941^2. 

Judge  vClark's    likely    successor 
Ray  Mc^lchols  of  Orofino,  has  paid 
to  the  rehrTTfgludge  as  "probably  ' 
trial  lawyer   and  the  beat  trial  Ju 
State  has  ever  seen." 

The  tribute  will  bear  echoing. 

In  noting  that  he  has  become  the 
chief    Judge    in    the    Federal    system 
Clark   exposes   his   asset   of   ttumbl- 
saying:    "This   fact  makes  me  feel 
might  be  presumptuous  on  my  part 
that  I  should  still  continue  in  my 

WOrfc  "  .        .....  1.1 

The  good  word,  however,  is  that  his 
won't  be  lost— "I  am  assured  •    •    • 
can  still  work  In  other  Jurisdictions 
the  work  Is  behind." 

The  Evening  Statesman  wishes  the 
well   In   the   continued    use    of   his 
where   the   regimen   will   be   a   little 
He  has  earned  a  rest,  many  times  " 
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[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Mar.  5,  1964 


A  Well-Deserved  Salute 
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Chase  Addison  Clark,  ndwan  _ 

and  the  eldest  chief  Judge  on  a  Federal 
announces,  "with  a  feeling  of  sadnes; 
he  has  decided  to  retire  after  almost 
as  an  Idaho  Federal  district  court  ju 

It   Is   a   feeling   of   regret   that   is 
shared   by   laymen   and   barristers 
cause  It  Is  so  generally  recognized 
In  every  respect  a  good  Judge. 

His    Is    a    distinguished    record    of 
service  as  mayor  of  Idaho  Falls,  as 
ber  of  the  State  legislature,  as  Got 
Idaho,  and  then  as  Federal  court  Ju)lst. 
each  and  all  of  these  capacities  he  hai 
in  a  record  of  performance  that  is  a  " 
and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  his  sue 

A  kindly  man  and  an  able  one, 
ber   of   his   firm   friends   Is   legion, 
matter  of  gratification  to  them  all 
conUnues  to  be  hale  and  hearty,  ^ 
their  earnest  hope  that  he  will  long 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  a  well-spent 

It  Is  a  matter  of  graUflcatlon.  tot 
•*  many   friends   and   doubtless   to   h)* 
well  that  Federal  law  permits  him 
on  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  with 
as    Jurist    in    other    Jurisdictions   • 
work  has  fallen  behind,  or  where 
be   such    Issues    as    he    Is   partlculafrly 
qualified  to  deal  with. 

This,  then.  Is  not  a  farewell.  It 
an  expresslop  of  appreciation  thai 
deserved. 
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[From  the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register. 

Mar.  15. 1964] 

JxTDGS  CuiRK.  Rrrmis 

The  oldest  chief  Justice  In  the  Fetleral 
dlclary,  80-year-old  Judge  Chase  A 
retiring.  _,     , 

To  say  only  that  Judge  Clark 
Falls  mayor  and  former  Governor 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
Jurist,  Is  to  miss  the  rich  lode  of 
butlon. 

Judge  Clark  Is  one  of  those  rare 
sees  the   swirl  of  mindless  forces 
plateau  of  his  Intelligence  and  kn 
they  should  mesh  and  meld.     His 
only   a   faculty  of   understanding 
forces,  but  a  quietly  driving  man 
pressed  direction  on  events  and  peoi^le 
the  scope  of  his  influence. 

And    his    Influence    was 
was    the    patriarch    of    a   political 
which  has  had  profound  reach  In 
past  30  years.    His  brother,  Barzllla 
a  Governor  of   Idaho   and  mayor 
Palls.    A  nephew,  D.  Worth  Clark, 
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the  U.S.  Senate  many  years.  A  son-in-law. 
Senator  Prank  Church.  Is  the  latest  medal- 
lion in  the  Clark  political  crest. 

In  later  life,  since  1943,  he  haa  served 
with  distinction  as  a  Federal  Judge,  where 
his  extensive  Jurldlclal  experience  has  been 
made  more  lustrous  by  the  admixture  of  a 
mountain    man's   commonBen&e. 

The  durable  vestige  of  many  decisions 
which  helped  cleave  Idaho's  history  is  Judge 
Clark's  striking,  craggy  face— Indomitable 
still,  like  an  old  chieftain  who  came  honor- 
ably through  many  wars.  The  look  of  him 
Is  the  look  of  history. 

Judge  Clark's  retirement  will  renew  a  real- 
ization that  history  Is  not  the  captive  of 
mindless  forces,  but  of  strong  willed,  intelli- 
gent men  who  mind  the  forces. 

[From  the  Idaho  State  Journal,  Mar.  5,  19641 
Distinguished  Career  Ends 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  careers  in 
the  history  of  Idaho  is  coming  to  a  close  .with 
the  annoimcement  this  week  by  Federal 
Judge  Chase  A.  Clark  that  he  is  retiring. 

A  public  servant  of  long  standing,  he  has 
served  In  the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Idaho  Senate,  as  mayor  of  Idaho  Palls, 
as  Governor  of  Idaho  and,  for  the  past  21 
years,  as  U.S.  district  Judge.  It  Is  a  record 
that  speaks  eloquently  in^pralse  of  the  man 
who  made  It. 

Judge  Clark  has  served  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  American  law,  tempering  Justice  with 
an  understanding  and  a  feeling  for  his  fel- 
low human  beings.  It  would  be  easy  in  21 
years  of  the  same  bench  to  become  dulled  by 
the  passing  parade  of  faces  and  cases.  It  has 
been  perhaps  Judge  Clark's  strongest  point 
that  his  court  was  concerned  with  Individ- 
uals, not  routine.  One  of  our  great  strengths 
Is  the  flexibility  of  our  system  of  law.  That 
system  haa  not  been  wasted  on  Judge  Clark. 
The  Journal  also  wishes  success  to  Judge 
Clark's  successor,  Orofino  attorney  Ray  Mc- 
Nlchols  He  will  come  to  the  bench  highly 
recommended  by  his  past  serv^  to  the  law. 
but  we  venture  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  he  has  large  shoes  to  fill. 
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[Prom  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)   Morning  Trib- 
une. Mar.  5.  1964] 
SuBsrrrtmoN:  'McNichols  for  Clark 
Idahoans    generally    will    honor    Federal 
Judge   Chase   A.   Clark  upon   his   retirement 
at  the  age  of  80  and  applaud  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ray  McNichols  of  Orofino  to  succeed 
him. 

The  vigorous  and  colorful  Clark  has  graced 
the  Federal  bench  in  Idaho  since  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  in 
1943  An  Intensely  human  man,  he  haa  in- 
spired respect  and  affection  among  thousands 
of  Idahoans.  He  brought  to  the  bench  a  wide 
experience  in  public  life  as  a  former  mayor 
of  Idaho  Falls,  State  legislator,  and  aa  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho. 

"I  am  advised  I  have  reached  the  place 
where  I  am  the  oldest  chief  Judge  in  the 
Federal  Judiciary,"  Clark  observed  Tuesday. 
"This  fact  makes  me  feel  that  it  might  be 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  feel  that  I 
should  continue  in  my  present  work.  I  am 
assured  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit that  I  can  still  work  In  other  Jurisdic- 
tions where  the  work  Is  behind,  but  I  still 
retire  from  my  present  position  with  a  feeling 
of  sadness." 

The  statement  is  typical  of  this  zestful,  en- 
thusiastic Jurist.  He  could  have  retired  at 
full  salary  10  years  ago.  but  he  has  been  far 
too  engrossed  In  his  work  for  that.  Even  at 
80  he  has  been  regarded  by  the  few  critics  he 
has  had  at  the  bar  as  too  liberal  and  youth- 
fiU  m  his  outlook,  if  anything.  The  tradi- 
tional stereotype  of  the  supercautlous,  over- 
conservative,  elderly  Judge  Just  doesn't  apply 
to  Clark.  He  has  had  the  skilled  Jurist's  un- 
swerving respect  for  precedence,  but  he  has 


been  guided  chiefly  by  a  youthful  passion  for 
the  ideal  of  Justice.  For  20  years  he  has 
warmed  and  illuminated  the  law. 

McNichols  is  recognized  by  attorneys 
throughout  Idaho  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  effective  lawyers  In  the  State.  His  de- 
scription of  Clark  as  "probably  the  best  trial 
lawyer  and  the  best  trial  Judge  this  State 
has  ever  seen."  therefore.  Is  the  Judgment  of 

an  expert. 

The  nomination  of  McNichols  by  Senator 
Prank  Church,  his  close  friend  and  a  son-in- 
law  of  Judge  Clark,  makes  his  appointment 
by  President  Johnson  and  his  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  mere  formalities.  Church's 
Intention  to  /ajioose  McNichols  to  succeed 
Clark  when  ClSk  decided  to  retire  has  been 
an  open  secret  for  some  years.  By  announc- 
ing the  nomination  of  McNichols  at  the  same 
time  Clark  announced  his  retirement. 
Church  avoided  a  fruitless  scramble  for  the 
position  and  spared  McNichols  any  contro- 
versy over  the  appointment. 

McNichols  himself  has  been  one  of  Idaho's 
strongest  potential  candidates  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  many  years.  He  has  long  been  one 
of  the  key  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  In 
the  State  and  has  been  the  "favorite  candi- 
date" rather  often  of  many  of  the  top  figures 
In  his  party.  However,  he  always  has  stepped 
aside  m  the  Interest  of  party  harmony  or.  In 
the  case  of  Church,  to  support  a  man  he  be- 
lieved better  qualified  than  himself,  when 
Idaho  Democrats  came  swarming  out  of  the 
hills  every  few  years  to  seek  the  senatorial 
nomination  If  some  of  these  now-forgotten 
contenders  had  matched  his  political  realism 
and  dedication  to  his  party's  Interests.  Mc- 
Nichols might  have  been  a  Senator  long  be- 
fore now. 

Thvis  It  has  happened  that  national  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party  periodically  have 
Inquired,  when  reappraising  Idaho's  political 
situation.  "What  about  that  fellow  who 
should  have  been  Senator?"  Now  they  have 
their  answer.  McNichols  Instead  will  be  a 
Federal  district  Judge— a  position  which 
many  former  Senators  and  Governors  aspire 

to witkout  ever  having  held  a  public  office 

in  Idaho. 

He  has  held  plenty  of  important  quasi- 
public  offices,  however — president  of  the 
Idaho  Bar  Association,  the  North  Idaho 
Chamber  of  Commerce  among  others.  He  Is 
emlnentiy  respected  in  his  profession.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  Idaho's  moet  Influential 
Democratic  leaders.  He  Is  widely  known  as 
a  public  speaker.  He  Is  noted  as  an  effective 
spokesman  In  the  Nation's  Capital  for  Im- 
pKjrtant  Idaho  cavises. 

One  of  the  Nation's  fine  Federal  Judges  is 
stepping  down,  and  a  fine  successor  will  take 
his  place  m  Idaho.  The  State  is  weU 
served. — B.J. 


LOWER  TETON  PROJECT  IN 
EASTERN  IDAHO 
Mr  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Lower  Teton  project 
in  eastern  Idaho  is  pending  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
In  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  project, 
recently  concluded,  there  was  no  open 
opposition.     This  is  not  surprising,  be- 
cause the  Lower  Teton  project  repre- 
sents an  ideal  balancing  of  reclamation, 
power,   recreational,   and  flood   control 
benefits  through  a  structure  anglftssoci- 
ated  works  carefully  designed  WT exploit 
the  full  potential  of  the  site.    Moreover, 
the  project  is  financially  feasible,  and  en- 
joys the  full  support  of  every  interest  and 
group  in  the  area  it  will  serve. 

There  is.  however,  one  fact  about  the 
Lower  Teton  project  which  should  be 
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plainly  understood.  It  will  produce  a 
small  quantity — about  2,000  kilowatts  in 
winter,  and  about  12.000  kilowatts  in 
summer — of  hydroelectric  energy  not 
needed  for  project  purposes,  and  there- 
fore available  for  commercial  disposition. 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  while  nominally  supporting 
the  Lower  Teton  project,  has  submitted 
testimony  to  jeopardize  its  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  company  claims  it  supports  the 
Lower  Teton  project,  but  does  not  want 
it  to  have  the  help  from  surplus  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  revenues  that 
it  needs  to  be  feasible.  The  project  is 
planned  primarily  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. The  bulk  of  the  cost  is  assigned 
to  irrigation,  with  only  a  small  amount 
allocated  to  power.  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  would  market  the  power. 
Because  the  costs  assigned  to  irriga- 
tion are  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Irri- 
gators to  repay,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior has  recommended  that  much  of 
these  costs  be  repaid  from  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  systemwlde  power 
revenues.  The  company  opposes  this 
plan,  not  because  the  plan  is  unsound,  but 
because  the  company  does  not  want  the 
people  of  Idaho  to  find  out  what  a  good 
thing  Bonneville  Power  Administration  Is 
for  the  State. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
opposed  the  use  of  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration revenue  to  repay  Lower 
Teton  project  costs,  and  suggested  in- 
stead that  power  from  the  project  be 
isolated  and  sold  at  rates  high  enough 
to  repay  all  costs.  The  company  ap- 
proach would  boost  the  price  of  power 
from  the  project  to  a  fantastic  $50  per 
kilowatt-year,  which  is  about  three  times 
as  high  as  it  need  be.  Such  a  rate  would 
price  Lower  Teton  power  out  of  the 
market,  make  the  project  unfeasible,  and 
thus  doom  to  failure  a  vital  Irrigation 
development. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
basic  wholesale  rate  for  power  in  south- 
ern Idaho  is  $17.50  per  kilowatt-year. 
This  Is  the  price  at  which  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  would  sell  Lower 
Teton  power,  if  the  project  is  integrated 
into  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion system  as  planned.  The  proposal 
to  use  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
systemwide  revenues  Is  sound.  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  can  stand 
the  costs  because  they  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's total  system  costs  and 
revenues. 

The  project,  which  would  cost  $52 
million,  has  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  2.2 
to  1.  Most  of  these  benefits  are  in  the 
irrigation  category  because  of  the  added 
water  the  project  would  bring  to  114,000 
acr&  of  developed  land  and  to  37,000 
acres  of  new  land.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation figures  annual  benefits  from  ir- 
rigation to  be  $4.1  million  a  year.  An- 
nual benefits  from  power  are  $379,000, 
and  from  flood  control,  $323,000.  The 
small  portion  of  costs  assigned  to  flood 
control  is  by  law  nonreimbursable,  and 
would  not  have  to  be  repaid  either  from 


commercial  power  revenues,  or  by  the 
irrigators. 

This  project  would  put  to  use  in  the 
Snake  River  Basin  water  resources 
which  are  now  undeveloped,  and  which 
are  a  tempting  target  for  Los  Angeles 
planners,  who  have  already  proposed  di- 
version from  Idaho  to  southern  Califor- 
nia of  unused  water  from  the  Snake 
River.  Moreover,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's ability  to  help  flnance 
Idaho  irrigation  projects  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  we  fought  so  hard  to  get 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
marketing  area  extended  to  include 
southern  Idaho. 

It  is  a  disservice  to  the  people  of  Idaho 
for  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  to  suggest  a 
payout  approach  that  would  kill  this 
project  just  because  the  company  resents 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
more  than  it  respects  the  needs  of  Idaho 
farmers.  

HOLDING  THE  LINE  ON  FOREIGN 
AID 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress should  applaud  President  John- 
son's decision  to  hold  the  line  on  foreign 
aid.  He  has  sent  us  a  program  this  year 
which  corresponds  with  what  Congress 
itself  felt,  last  year,  to  be  the  minimum 
program  consistent  with  the  security 
and  well-being  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
non-Communist  world. 

Last  year,  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
believed  the  $4.5  billion  authorization 
originally  requested  was  excessive.  I 
shared  that  view.  Substantial  reduc- 
tions were  voted.  Ultimately,  $3.4  bil- 
lion was  approved — $3  billion  in  new  ap- 
propriation and  $400  million  in  unex- 
pended funds. 

This  year.  President  Johnson  has  ac- 
cepted the  last-expressed  judgment  of 
Congress  as  to  what  the  limits  on  foreign 
aid  should  be.  He  has  acted  in  good 
faith,  submitting  a  budget  request  for  a 
$3.4  billion  authorization.  Obviously, 
he  has  refrained  from  padding  his  re- 
quest in  any  way. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  respond  with 
the  same  good  faith,  and  take  to  heart 
the  message  contained  In  the  delightful 
column  written  by  the  gifted  humorist, 
Arthur  Hoppe,  entitled,  "Honesty  Pro- 
gram in  Budgeting:  Johnson  Changes 
Traditional  System  of  Adding  50  percent 
for  Prunage,"  which  was  published  In 
the  April  4  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
perceptive  article  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  4.  1964] 
Honesty   Program  in  Budgeting — Johnson 
Changes   Traditional  System   of  Adding 
50  Percent  for  Prunage 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
The  reason  I  am  fiylng  to  Washington  Just 
as  fast  as  I  possibly  can  is  merely  to  save  our 
country.  What  It  must  be  saved  from  at  the 
moment,  of  course,  is  President  Johnson's 
radical,  un-American  program  of  honesty  in 
budgeting,  which  will  destroy  our  system  of 
government  as  we  know  it.    If  not  worse. 


I'm  sure  you  know  how  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment works.  The  Bureau  of  Essential 
Commodities,  for  example,  decides  It  needs 
to  stockpile  $1  zillion  worth  of  "Instant  Sauce 
Bernalse"  to  preserve  our  American  heritage 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

So  the  director  of  the  bureau,  and  experi- 
enced civil  servant,  automatically  calculates: 
"$1  zillion  plus  50  percent  for  prunage 
is  •  •  •."  And  he  goes  up  to  Capitol  Hill,  ^ 
puts  on  a  grim  look  and  tells  our  Congress- 
men: "Gentlemen,  unless  we  lay  in  a  bare- 
bone  minimum  of  $1.5  zillion  worth  of  "In- 
stant Sauce  Bernalse"  the  Communists  will 
take  over  a  week  from  next  Tuesday." 

"What!"  cry  our  Congressmen.  "$1.5  zil- 
lion. We  must  curb  this  runaway  spending." 
And  they  go  whack,  whack,  whack.  "There," 
they  finally  say,  '-'you  will  have  to  make  do 
with  a  measly  $1  zllUon.  And  let  that  be  a 
lesson  to  you."  "I  will  shoot  myself."  says 
the  director,  looking  terribly  woeful. 

So  everbody's  happy.  The  Congressmen 
look  good  to  their  econoriiy-minded  constit- 
uents. And  the  bureau  winds  up  with  plenty 
of  gravy.  That,  friends,  is  the  Americctn  way. 
But,  oh,  what  a  rash  and  ill-conceived  de- 
parture Mr.  Johnson  has  made  from  this 
traditional  system  which  has  undeniably 
made  our  Government  great.  Indeed,  huge. 
For  it  is  now  clear  that  the  reason  his  budget 
is  a  mere,  infinitesimal  $98  billion  is  that  he 
selfishly  neglected  to  add  50  percent  for 
prunage.  Oh,  I  know  it  makes  him  look  good. 
But  where  does  It  leave  our  Congress? 

Take  our  military  aid  program.  Last  year 
the  White  House  asked  for  $2  billion  and  got 
$1  billion.  Does  Mr.  Johnson  ask  this  year 
for  $3  billion  so  he'll  get  $1.5?  No.  Incredi- 
bly, he  asks  for  only  $1  billion.  "Because," 
explains  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  "the 
Congress  has  made  it  crystal  clear  'that  $1 
billion  is  all  it's  going  to  give  in  the  end." " 

I  can't  tell  you  the  shock  and  alarm  this 
radical  theory  caused  In  Congress.  "Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,"  reports  United 
Press,  "expressed  alarm  and  shock."  "You 
shouldn't  run  from  a  battle  before  It  begins," 
Congressman  Frelinghuysen  irately  told  Mr. 
McNamara. 

Nor  can  you  blame  our  Congressmen.  If 
they  have  no  prunage  to  prune,  where  is 
their  sense  of  purpose?  How  will  they  Jus- 
tify themselves  to  the  voters?  They  might 
as  well  pack  up  now  and  go  home.  Forever. 
And  if  this  heresy  should  spread  it  would 
spell  the  end  of  collective  bargaining.  No 
more  will  wives  ask  for  complete  new  ward- 
robes to  get  a  hat,  nor  will  children  beg  for 
ice  cream  cones  before  dinner.  And.  worst 
of  all,  can  you  imagine  telling  your  employer 
what  you  really  think  you're  worth?  Pel- 
low  Americans,  we  must  fight. 

So  I'll  be  picketing  the  White  House.  My 
sign  says:  "Please,  Mr.  President,  Double 
Your  Budget."  Yes,  sir;  in  these  perilous 
times  we  must  preserve  our  traditional  way 
of  making  governmental  economies — at  all 
costs. 


CARPING  ABOUT  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  to  carp 
about  our  foreign  policy  serves  no  con- 
structive purpose;  to  ofifer  reasoned  criti- 
cism, to  suggest  plausible  alternatives, 
does. 

I  have  been  disappointed  that  the  lead- 
ing Republican  contenders  for  the  Presi- 
dency have  engaged  in  so  much  carping, 
without  offering  the  people  either  rea^ 
sonable  criticism  or  meaningful  alterna- 
tives to  present  policies.  It  has  been  left 
to  the  Democrats  to  fill  the  very  role 
which  normally  falls  to  the  opposition 
party. 

This  role  Is  Indlspenslble,  If  an  open 
and  Intelligent  discourse  on  American 
foreign  policy  is  to  occur.   It  has  recently 
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been  well  performed  by  the  two  most ; 
lor  Democrats  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
lations  Committee,  our  distinguij 
chairman.  Senator  Pulbright.  of  Arl 
sas,  and  the  ranking  majority  mei 
Senator  Sparkman.  of  Alabama. 

These  wise  and  seasoned  statesmen 
should  be  stressed,  have  not  taken  the 
President  to  task  for  the  way  hejhas 
handled  the  immediate  problems  abrjoad 
with  which  he  has  had  to  deal.  Inc" 
in  his  method  to  date,  there  is  much 
to  praise  than  to  criticize.  Rather, 
have  called  attention  to  the  change^ 
the  world  about  us  which  have  t^ 
place  during  the  past  decade,  and 
have  questioned  whether  some  of 
premises  on  which  we  have  fixed  our 
eign  policy,  from  the  beginning  of 
cold  war,  are  any  longer  valid. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  response  to 
these  speeches  has  been  so  favorable.  Iri 
my  own  State  of  Idaho,  most  editdrial 
reaction  suggests  that  thinking  peaple 
are  tiring  of  the  stale  litanies,  and  Jj-el 
come  the  refreshing  candor  that  ca  '" 
myth  a  myth. 

As  an  indication  of  the  affirmative 
action  in  Idaho.  I  offer  the  followmg  edi- 
txjrials  from  the  Pocatello.  Idaho,  State 
Journal,  from  the  Lewiston  (Id^ho) 
Morning  Tribune,  from  the  Rexburg 
(Idaho)  Journal,  and  from  the  Salt  Ij-ake 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  t  :iese 
editorials  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito  rials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)   State  Journal, 

Apr.  3.  1964] 

THE  Thinkable  Thoughts  or  Senatc  r 

FULB  RIGHT 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Comitlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Senator  J.  Whliam 
Pulbright,  made  a  great  deal  of  sense  last 
week  in  a  major  address  on  foreign  pjllcy. 
Before  his  views  become  obscured  in  the 
heat  and  smoke  of  the  poUtical  campaign, 
it  would  be  well  to  look  at  some  ol  the 
things  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said.  Too 
often  candidates  takes  issue  more  with  what 
has  not  been  said  than  with  what  has  been 
uttered.  The  result  is  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  and  the  loss  of  valuable  In- 
sights on  important  problems. 

Setting  forth  his  views  in  a  speech  en'  Itled 
"Foreign  Policy — Old  Myths  and  New  I  leall- 
ties,"  the  Senator  observed  that  when  "o\a 
perceptions  are  reasonably  close  to  objective 
reality,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  act  upon  owe 
problems  in  a  rational  and  appropriate  man- 
ner." There  has  always  been,  he  said,  'some 
divergence  between  the  realities  of  foreign 
policy  and  our  ideas  about  It."  This  di- 
vergence has  been  growing,  "and  ws  are 
handicapped,  accordingly,  by  policies  lased 
on  old  myths  rather  than  current  realities." 
The  Senator  asserted  further : 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  comple?  and 
fliUd  world  situation  and  we  are  not  adapt- 
ing ourselves  to  it.  We  are  clinging  1o  old 
myths  in  the  face  of  new  realities  aid  we 
are  seeking  to  escape  the  contradictions  by 
narrowing  the  permissible  bounds  of  jiublic 
discussion,  by  relegating  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  ideas  and  viewpoints  to  a  growing 
category  of  'unthinkable  thoughts.'  I  be- 
lieve that  this  tendency  can  and  shot  Id  be 
reversed,  that  it  Is  within  our  abilitj,  and 
unquestionably  in  our  interests,  to  cut  loose 
from  established  myths  and  start  thinking 
some  '\mthlnkable  thoughts' — about  th  s  cold 


war  and  East-West  relations,  about  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  and  partictilarly 
those  in  Latin  America,  about  the  changing 
nature  of  the  Chinese  Communist  threat  In 
Asia  and  about  the  festering  war  In  Viet- 
nam." 

Regarding  the  cold  war,  the  Senator  said 
the  master  myth  Is  that  the  Communist 
bloc  "is  a  monolith  and  composed  of  govern- 
ments which  are  not  really  governments  at 
all  but  organized  conspiracies,  divided  among 
themselves  perhaps  in  matters  of  tactics, 
but  all  equally  resolute  and  implacable  in 
their  determination  to  destroy  the  free 
world."  He  believes,  with  others,  that  the 
Communist  world  Is  Indeed  hostile  to  the 
free  world  "in  its  general  and  long-term  in- 
tentions" but  he  sees  variations  in  this  hos- 
tility "both  in  time  and  among  the  individual 
members  of  the  Communist  bloc."  He  sug- 
gests that  we  recognize  these  variations, 
ranging  from  China,  which  poses  immediate 
threats,  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  which  he 
contends  pose  none.  He  suggests  further 
that  this  country  turn  these  Internal  differ- 
ences to  our  advantage  "and  to  the  advantage 
of  those  bloc  countries  which  wish  to  maxi- 
mize their  independence." 

As  one  means  of  easing  tensions  Senator 
Pulbright  proposes  increases  in  trade.  This 
could  serve  to  relax  hostility  "provided  that 
we  are  able  to  overcome  the  myth  that  trade 
with  Communist  countries  is  a  compact  with 
the  Devil  and  to  recognize  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, trade  can  serve  as  an  effective  and 
honorable  means  of  advancing  both  peace 
and  human  welfare." 

Turning  to  the  current  standoff  in  Pan- 
ama, Senator  Pulbright  proposes  that  this 
country  agree  to  negotiate  with  Panama  the 
1903  treaty  which  gave  the  United  States 
the  right  to  use  the  canal.  He  believes  that 
the  treaty  was  concluded  "under  circum- 
stances which  reflect  little  credit  upon  the 
United  States."  that  the  annual  rent  of  $19 
million  "is  a  modest  sum  and  should  prob- 
ably be  increased"  and  that  the  contrast 
between  living  standards  of  Panamanians 
and  Americans  in  the  Canal  Zone  has  caused 
problems  which  should  be  discussed. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  an  agreement 
to  negotiate  revisions  is  not  an  agreement  to 
negotiate  any  particular  revision.  "It  would 
leave  us  completely  free  to  determine  what 
revisions,  and  how  many  revisions,  we  would 
be  willing  to  accept." 

As  for  Cuba  and  Fidel  Castro,  Senator  Txtl- 
bright  contends  that  this  country  has  "flat- 
tered a  noisy  but  minor  demagog  by  treat- 
ing him  as  if  he  were  a  Napoleonic  menace." 
He  acknowledges  that  Communist  Cuba  has 
been  a  disruptive  and  subversive  Influence  in 
Venezuela  and  other  countries  In  this  hem- 
isphere, but  he  notes  that  Venezuelans  have 
repudiated  communism  In  a  free  election 
and  have  committed  themselves  to  the  course 
of  liberal  democracy.  He  believes  we  are 
"bound  to  conclude  that  Castro  Is  a  nui- 
sance, but  not  a  grave  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  that  he  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of 
except  by  means  that  are  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  objective.  Cuban  communism 
does  not  pose  a  grave  threat  to  other  Latin 
American  countries,  but  this  threat  can  be 
dealt  with  by  prompt  and  vigorous  use  of 
the  established  procedures  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  system  against  any  act  of  aggression." 

Concerning  the  Far  East,  the  Senator  asks 
that  we  jar  open  our  minds  to  certain  reali- 
ties about  China,  of  which  the  foremost  Is 
that  there  really  are  not  two  Chinas,  but 
only  one — mainland  China:  and  that  Is  ruled 
by  Communists,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for 
the  Indefinite  future.  He  suggests  that  in 
time  the  Chinese  Communists  may  give  up 
their  idea  of  conquering  Formosa  and  that  a 
new  generation  of  leaders  In  Pelplng  and  Tai- 
pei "may  put  a  quiet  end  to  the  Chinese 
civil  war."     Should  this  happen,  the  United 


States  should  be  able  and  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  strengthen 
world  peace. 

The  Senator  also  deals  with  Soviet  Viet- 
nam and  with  the  possibility  of  violent  rev- 
olutions In  South  America.  He  dlscusaes 
those  and  other  problems  with  the  same  ap- 
proach—that we  must  recognize  new  reali- 
ties, dismiss  the  old  myths  and  set  about 
to  seek  solutions  on  the  basis  of  fact  rather 
than  fancy. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  talk,  of  course,  that 
brings  cries  of  treason  from  some  quarters 
and  appeasement  from  others.  The  timid 
may  shrink  from  these  epithets,  but  a  great 
many  Americans  should  be  willing  at  least 
to  examine  the  Senator's  views,  to  think  what 
indeed  have  become  unthinkable  thoughts, 
and  to  discuss  what  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing unspeakable  ideas. 

All  of  the  Senator's  proposals  need  not  be 
accepted,  but  there  should  be  a  willingness 
to  try  his  fresh  approach.  It  holds  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  omx  foreign  policy  less 
rigid,  more  capable  of  responding  to  chang- 
ing situations,  and  more  able  to  initiate  ac- 
tions that  will  benefit  us  whUe  it  advances 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

As  the  Senator  put  it:  "We  must  dare  to 
think  about  unthinkable  things,  because 
when  things  become  unthinkable,  thinking 
stops  and  action  becomes  mindless." 

(From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une, Mar.  30.  1964) 
Dealing  With   the   REALrrms   in   Cuba 
It  will  be  difficult  for  Americans  to  agree 
whether  we  should  regard  Cuba  as  a  nui- 
sance or  a  menace  until  we  have  reached 
agreement  on  a  definition  of  terms.     If  by 
menace  we  mean   that  the   Castro  govern- 
ment cannot  possibly  be  tolerated  and  there- 
fore must  be  wiped  out.  then  we  had  better 
agree  to  consider  It  a  nuisance. 

This  Is  what  Senator  J.  William  Pul- 
bright. Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  has  suggested 
we  should  do.  in  a  speech  that  has  raised 
an  election  year  storm.  Senator  Pulbright 
reasons  that  while  Castro  Is  Indeed  a  nui- 
sance and  a  potential  threat,  the  United 
States  can  coexist  with  Cuba,  and  Indeed 
must  do  so  because  the  only  alternative  is 
a  war  whose  possible  consequences  we  are 
not  prepared  to  face.  The  Senator,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  observed  that  the  American  ef- 
fort to  organize  an  economic  boycott  of 
Cuba  had  failed  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
Castro  Is  more  solidly  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  now  than  he  was  before 
the  United  States  imposed  its  own  economic 
and  diplomatic  boycott,  he  said,  largely  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
persuade  other  nations  to  end  their  Cuban 
trade. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Pulbright's 
speech  has  brought  down  upon  him  charges 
of  appeasement,  and  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  taken  pains  to  disassociate  itself 
from  Pulbright's  views  on  Cuba  (while  ex- 
pressing agreement  with  some  other  parts 
of  the  speech).  But  the  charge  of  appease- 
ment cannot  logically  be  applied  here,  for 
Pulbright  Is  only  saying  that  we  would  do 
better  to  deal  with  realities  than  with  myths. 
There  is  a  myth  that  our  boycott  is  some- 
■  how  punishing  Castro.  It  is  punishing  the 
puban  people,  by  raising  their  cost  of  living, 
but  it  is  only  helping  to  bolster  Castro's 
contention  that  America  is  no  friend  of 
Cuba;  and  three  administrations  have  con- 
tended that  America's  argument  is  not  with 
the  Cuban  people  but  with  Castro. 

There  is  another  myth,  that  whenever  It 
wishes  to  do  so,  the  United  States  can  march 
Into  Cuba  and  overthrow  Castro  by  force. 
Life  Is  not  that  simple  anymore;  we  cannot 
march  Into  Cuba  without  risking  a  nuclear 
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war  In  which  other  nations  might  become 
Involved,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
that  risk.  No  other  Western  nation  would 
support  such  an  adventure,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  might  actively  oppose 

it. 

A  third  myth  is  that  bo  long  as  Cuba  re- 
mains a  Communist  nation.  It  will  continue 
successfully  to  export  subversion  throughout 
Latin  America.  Cuba  will  probably  try  to 
export  subversion  and  in  some  cases  It  might 
be  successful,  but  we  do  not  need  to  suppose 
that  it  must  Inevitably  be.  The  Castro  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  Venezuelan  elections 
shows  how  dangerous  Communist  Cuba  can 
be  In  this  hemisphere,  but  his  failure  in 
Venezuela  shows  also  that  he  will  not  neces- 
sarily prevail.  The  danger  of  Communist 
subversion  would  exist  without  Castro  as 
It  did  exist  In  Cuba  during  the  corrupt 
Batista  regime.  It  exists  today  wherever 
people  are  ill  housed,  Ul  fed,  ill  educated, 
and  exploited,  as  they  are  in  much  of  South 
America  today,  but  the  way  to  deal  with  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Castro.  The  best 
way  to  control  mosqultos  Is  to  control  their 
breeding  places. 

Senator  Pulbright  has  wisely  suggested 
that  the  United  States  pursue  a  course  based 
not  on  myths,  but  on  realities,  and  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  he  has  found  sup- 
port among  serious  students  of  diplomacy 
In  both  parties.  Senator  Frank  Church,  of 
Idaho,  a  Democrat,  and  Senator  George 
AntEN.  of  Vermont,  a  Republican,  are  among 
those  who  have  expressed  agreement  with 
Pulbright's  views.  And,  election  year  pol- 
itics being  what  they  are.  It  Is  likely  that 
this  view  Is  more  widely  held  in  Congress 
and  the  administration  than  will  appear  on 
the  surface  for  some  time.  By  stating  the 
position  lucidly  and  from  a  position  of  au- 
thority. Senator  F*ulbright  has  rendered  his 
country  a  valuable  service. — L.H. 


[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trlb- 

vme.  Apr.  1.  1964) 
Sparkman 's   New  Look   at   Foreign  Policy 

Senator  John  J.  Sparkman.  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  demonstrated  last  night  that  a  sig- 
nificant consensus  Is  developing  in  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
United  States  must  seek  new  solutions  In 
dealing  with  Conununlst  bloc  countries. 

In  a  speech  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  the  senior 
member  of  the  committee  voiced  his  own 
variations  on  a  theme  which  has  been  aired 
recently  by  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  the  committee  chairman, 
and  Senator  Frank  Church,  Democrat,  of 
Idaho,  one  of  the  most  articulate  members  of 
the  group. 

If  the  West  refuses  to  be  bound  by  "dog- 
matic conceptions  of  policy"  toward  all  Com- 
munist countries.  Sparkman  said.  It  could 
encourage  "growing  divergencies  within  the 
bloc"  to  its  own  advantage. 

"Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Internal  divisions  within  the 
Western  alliance  to  advance  Its  own  pur- 
poses." he  said,  "it  is  now  pKWslble  for  us  to 
play  upon  the  deep  divisions  within  the 
Communist  world  for  the  advancement  of 
our  own  security,  of  world  peace,  and  of  In- 
creased freedom  within  the  Communist 
countries  themselves." 

This  theme  obviously  does  not  reflect  the 
thinking  of  all  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Some  Republi- 
can members  p>articularly  may  be  expected  to 
criticize  the  approach  as  a  "soft-on-commu- 
nlsm"  line.  The  suggestion  that  America 
should  modify  its  rigid  emphasis  upon  un- 
wavering and  unexamined  antlcommunlsm 
without  distinctions  among  countries  or 
situations  may  become  the  primary  issue  of 
the  next  election  campaign. 

Nevertheless,  the  country  must  pay  close 
attention  to  this  new  look  at  foreign  policy 


in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
These  men  are  thoughtful  and  experienced 
public  leaders.  Sparkman,  for  example,  has 
served  in  Congress  since  1937.  They  have 
sources  of  information  not  available  to  most 
citizens.  They  are  continuously  exposed  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  arguments  and  opLnions 
about  foreign  policy  as  voiced  by  the  archi- 
tects of  policy  in  this  and  other  nations. 
Their  views  obviously  are  worth  pondering. 

Two  international  developments  of  vast 
significance  probably  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  new  look  of  these  Senators.  One  Is 
the  deep  gulf  developing  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  China  denounces 
Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  for  ex- 
panding the  personal  liberties  of  Russian 
citizens  and  being  "too  soft"  on  capitalism. 
The  other  U  the  bid  by  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  of  Prance  to  move  into  any  power 
vacuum  created  by  the  Inflexibilities  of 
American  policy  and  thereby  restore  the  van- 
ished glories  of  France. 

These  developments  have  not  fully  pene- 
trated the  consciousness  of  the  American 
people.  The  reaction  of  the  public  to  the 
Senators'  explorations  for  new  approaches 
cannot  be  predicted  yet.  It  is  one  thing  for 
the  totalitarian  Soviet  Union  to  "take  ad- 
vantage of  internal  divisions  within  the 
Western  alliance  to  advance  its  own  pur- 
poses." It  Is  quite  another  thing  for  the 
United  States,  which  can  initiate  foreign 
policy  only  with  the  consent  of  the  citizens, 
to  "play  upon  the  deep  divisions  within  the 
Communist  world."  A  strong  and  vociferous 
body  of  public  opinion  In  the  United  States 
eqxiates  any  approaches  toward  any  Commu- 
nist country,  for  any  purposes,  and  imder  any 
conditions,  with  treason,  per  se. 

Whether  the  Senators'  new  look  at  Ameri- 
can policy  will  prove  to  be  Idle  chatter  or 
the  prelude  to  a  new  era  remains  to  be  seen. 
Meanwhile,  the  citizenry  should  weigh  care- 
fully the  new  concepts  offered  for  public 
scrutiny. — ^B.  J. 

[Prom  the  Rexburg  (Idaho)  Journal, 

Apr.  2,  1964] 

A  Rational  Approach 

Senator  Pulbright  has  predictably  touched 
off  a  roar  of  dissent  with  his  call  for  a  re- 
examination of  our  foreign  policy  In  the  light 
of  changed  realities.  It  is  no  surprise  at  all 
that  the  cry  of  "appeasement"  has  gone  up. 

Suggesting  that  we  more  or  less  accept 
conditions  in  Cuba,  on  the  assumption  that 
Castro  does  not  really  pose  a  very  great 
threat  to  U.S.  security,  is  tantamount  to 
waving  a  red  flag  in  front  of  those  who  are 
bullish  on  a  tougher  crackdown.  The  pro- 
posal that  we  quit  worrj'ing  about  semantics 
and  get  right  at  the  business  of  revising  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty  raises  the  hackles  of 
those  who  think  we  shouldn't  budge  an  inch 
in  our  dispute  with  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Without  disrespect  to  those  who  reacted 
to  Pulbright's  speech  with  such  strident 
immediacy,  let  this  be  stated  as  a  general 
proposition:  There  is  no  harm  in  reexamin- 
ing, and  reevaluating,  any  aspect  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  A  corollary  to  this  is  that  very 
serious  harm  may  spring  from  blindly  refus- 
ing to  consider  any  moderation  of  policy  to 
meet  changing  conditions.         i 

Too  many  Americans,  including  some  who 
consider  themselves  export  on  foreign  policy, 
have  a  sort  of  Pavlovran  approach  to  the 
matter.  Like  the  dogs  In  the  famous  experi- 
ments, when  the  bell  rings  they  salivate. 
Such  a  stimulus-response  reaction  can  lead 
to  the  greatest  peril  of  all  in  a  democracy — 
a  cutting  off  of  responsible  debate.  It  is 
vital  that  there  be  rational  discussion  In  this 
as  in  other  areas.  Whatever  one  thinks  of 
the  Ideas  advanced  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  chairman,  they  deserve 


thoughtful   attention   rather  than  yells   of 
"Appeaser." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Senator  Pulbright 
but  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  open  dis- 
cussion. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)    Tribune, 

Mar.  29,  1964] 
Are  Myths  Strangling  Foreign  Policy? 
In  an  important  speech,  delivered  to  an  al- 
most empty  Senate,  Chairman  Pulbright,  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  warned 
that  the  United  States  thus  far  Is  "not  adapt- 
ing" Itself  to  the  complex  and  changing  In- 
ternational situation.  Too  many  old  moral- 
istic m3rths.  he  said,  are  preventing  the  Na- 
tion from  thinking  "unthlnkahle  things." 

Senator  Pulbright  Is  not  afraid  of  the 
"unthinkable  things." 

He  called  the  economic  blockade  of  Cuba 
a  faUure  and  described  C£istro  as  a  "distaste- 
ful nuisance  •  •  •  not  an  intolerable  dan- 
ger." He  charged  that  the  dispute  with 
Panama  had  been  "unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted." He  insisted  the  United  States 
should  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  1903 
Canal  Zone  treaty.  He  attacked  "the  mas- 
ter myth  of  the  cold  war."  saying  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  not  a  massive  monolith  but. 
Instead,  is  a  group  of  countries  whose  in- 
dividual attitudes  toward  the  United  States 
vary  from  China  at  one  extreme  to  Yugo- 
slavia at  the  other. 

Americans  tire  fully  aware  that  Congress 
does  not  make  foreign  policy,  though,  on 
some  occasions,  the  Senate's  "advice  and 
consent"  is  necessary. 

In  other  countries,  however,  the  system 
of  a  government  of  divided  powers  is  not 
well  understood.  Thus,  when  the  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee speaks  out  so  strongly,  his  words  may  be 
interpreted  as  forecasting  a  major  revision 
of  U.S.  policies. 

This  is  not  correct.     It  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  assume  that  Pulbright  was  Indulg-  ' 
Ing  in  criticism  for  criticism's  sake. 

His  carefully  phrased  speech  was  directed 
not  so  much  at  present  or  past  administra- 
tions as  at  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
Dissatisfaction  with  U.S.  foreign  policy  has 
been  frequently  heard  in  recent  months. 
The  Republicans  intend  to  make  it  an  issue 
in  the  coming  presidential  campaign.  But 
It  is  the  Democrats,  In  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  hranches,  who  have  been 
most  vocal  so  far. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Roger  Hllsman.  then  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  proposed  more 
realism  in  dealing  with  Red  China.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  has  called  for  more  real- 
ism in  appraising  various  Communist  re- 
gimes. Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
has  demanded  serious  thought  about  nego- 
tiations to  establish  a  neutral  Vietnam.  And 
only  last  Tuesday,  President  Johnson  spoke 
of  the  need  to  adjust  more  rapidly  to  a 
world  In  which  "general  war  Is  Impossible." 
FVlbright,  however,  went  further  than 
anyone  else  in  offering  a  sweeping  diagnosis. 
The  Pulbright  speech  mvist  be  considered 
as  a  whole.  For  while  It  is  not  necessary 
to  accept  every  point  he  makes,  his  general 
thesis  is  well  worth  consideration. 

There  is,  he  said,  a  dangerous  and  unnec- 
essary "divergence  between  the  realities  of 
foreign  policy  and  our  Ideas  about  it."  The 
remedy.  In  his  opinion,  Is  for  "men  in  high 
office"  to  educate  the  public. 

Can  that  be  done  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year? 

It  obviously  would  be  dangerous  for  for- 
eign policy  to  become  involved  in  a  bitter 
partisan  wrangle.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  risk  should  be  taken.  Those  who  seek 
high  office  are — or  ought  to  be — statesmen, 
too.  And  the  more  earnest  the  discussion, 
the  more  completely  the  public  will  be  in- 
formed. * 
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Fanatics  or  those  with  an  ax  to  grln^  have 
no  place  In  the  debate.     But  rumbliiigs  of 
discontent  with  overall  foreign  policy 
from  too  many  thoughtfiil  men  to  bp  dis- 
missed as  unimportant. 


ON 


X)  the 

with 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  President,  dne  of 
the  most  conservative  newspapers  n  my 
State  of  Idaho  is  the  Idaho  Daily  Spates 
man. 

The  city  of  Boise,  where  the  Statesman 
is  published,  has  become  a  target  fi  )r  the 
spread  of  John  Birch  and  similar  ex  ;rem- 
ist  propaganda.  A  chief  spokesman  of 
the  Birch  Society  recently  invaded  the 
valley  to  spread  their  customary  iimear 
regarding  the  pending  civil  rights  jneas- 
ure. 

The  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  rose 
occasion:  In  an  editorial  sparkling 
the  independence  of  the  Western  Bpirit. 
it  debunked  the  fear-.mongering,  itialig- 
nant  methods  of  the  society  and  its  lead- 
ers. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commeiid  the 
Statesman  for  its  forthright  editorial, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Have  it 
printed  in  the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R  ecord, 
as  follows: 

The  Extremists  Speak 
Nothing  should  give  the  Communlsl  s  more 
happy  thoughts  these  days  than  to  b<  head- 
lined  as   the   chief   promoters   of   the   civil 
rights  bill,  now  before  the  Senate. 

A  spokesman  for  the  John  Birch  Society 
In  Boise  Monday  night  (March  30)  declared 
that  the  "rights"  bill  Is  a  "Red  tocl"  and 
that  the  act  heads  the  Communists'  agenda 
to  promote  "this  strife." 

Americans  might  answer  to  this  alarmist 
organization  that  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  piirfectly 
capable  of  debating  the  controversial  Issues 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  without  being  a  larmed 
that  each  paragraph  or  subsection  pc  ints  to 
the  rise  of  communism.  If  anything  in  the 
past  2  years  has  given  a  lift  to  the  jxtreme 
leftwlng  in  American  politics  it  probably  has 
been  the  John  Blrchers.  If  any  organiza- 
tion Is  bent  upon  creating  civil  strife  suspi- 
cion In  the  minds  of  citizens,  turmol  In  the 
legislative  halls,  the  John  Blrchers  cimld  be 
the  major  promoters — but  they  hav((  mini- 
mized their  Influence  by  preoccupation  with 
extremism.  Prom  them,  the  Communists 
should  take  lessons. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  may  be  good  or  may 
be  bad.  But  that  Is  what  the  taxpaj  ers  pay 
their  legislators  In  Washington.  Ii.C.  to 
figure  out.  Whether  the  minority  Is  ( ;olng  to 
rule  the  majority  by  the  passage  of  t  le  Civil 
Rights  Act  Is  not  foreseen.  But  tiat  the 
public  Is  expected  to  renounce  the  act  be- 
cause It  Is  alleged  as  a  tool  of  the  R»ds  Is  a 
ridiculous  request  of  the  John  Blrc  lers. 

The  rights  bill  concerns  mainly  the  desires 
of  a  group  of  Negro  leaders.  Even  though 
the  bin  Is  passed  there  Is  no  certali  ty  that 
all  will  be  well.  Court  tests  are  In  the  offing. 
Public  acceptance  of  some  of  the  bi  I's  pro- 
posals Is  doubtful.     There  can  be  sf  Ife. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  Is  a  Republic  and 
Congress  Is  charged  with  the  Issuance  of  laws 
through  a  representative  legislative  process. 
And  whether  we  like  civil  rights,  cbngress, 
the  Supreme  Court  or  not,  the  Aknerlcan 
public  Is  not  going  to  cower  before  the 
Idiotic  assvmiptlons  of  the  Birch  society. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  any  group  to  fight 
communism  within  the  United  States  is  laud- 
able, but  only  when  the  fight  waged  Is  hon- 
est and  Judiciously  waged.     The  Ped  jral  Bu- 


reau of  Investigation  Is  the  responsible, 
trained  agency  in  this  country  to  so  wage 
the  fight — not  the  John  Birch  Society,  which 
sees  a  Communist  under  "every  bed"  of  po- 
litical activity  In  our  realm,  which  splits  re- 
llgloias  groups,  which  divides  good  citizens — 
those  who  agree  with  Birchlsm  and  those 
who  do  not,  with  the  latter  tabbed  as 
"pinko"  or  "red." 

Idahoans  have  a  past  of 'being  fiercely  In- 
dependent and  honest  in  their  political 
thinking.  The  pioneers  who  built  this  State 
In  the  last  century  spoke  bluntly  and  can- 
didly. But  can  State  historians  look  Into 
the  past  annals  and  find  a  group  of  solid, 
respected  citizens  so  captivated  by  such 
an  organization  as  the  John  Birch  group? 

The  founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
gained  prominence  when  he  accused  former 
President  Elsenhower  of  being  a  "dedicated 
conscious  agent  of  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy" and  "the  chances  are  very  strong  that 
Milton  Elsenhower  Is  actually  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower's superior  boss  within  the  Commu- 
nist Party." 

The  late  President  Kennedy  declared  that 
the  society  was  totally  alien  to  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  and 
noted  that  Mr.  Elsenhower  had  been  as 
vigorous  in  his  denunciations  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  as  was  he.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  said  neither 
party  could  afford  candidates  who  sought 
the  support  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Birch  society. 

"The  United  States  needs  good,  strong  an- 
ti-Communists." Nixon  said,  "but  those  who 
accept  or  seek  support  from  the  John  Birch 
Society  are  not  serving  America." 

This  Is  a  free  coxmtry  in  which  all  may 
speak  or  preach.  Let  that  freedom  remain 
without  being  subverted  by  the  extremists, 
whether  in  the  Communist  ranks  or  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Blrchers. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  being 
so  close  to  the  civil  rights  debate,  we  in 
the  Senate  may  occasionally  overlook 
the  forest  for  the  trees.  What  is  really 
important,  two  Idaho  editors  have 
stated,  is  the  long  view. 

Mr.  Sam  Day  of  the  Salmon  (Idaho) 
Recorder-Herald  takes  a  look  at  the 
scare  propaganda  being  circulated  about 
the  bill  and  suggests  we  file  it  away  for 
when  we  want  a  good  laugh  in  the  year 
2000.  Mr.  Day  thinks  T.  Coleman  An- 
drews and  John  Satterfield  will  sound  as 
quaint  then  as  the  dire  predictions  years 
ago  seem  to  us  today  about  what  would 
happen  if  child  labor  laws  were  passed 
or  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  were  built. 

Mr.  Bill  Johnson  of  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Tribune  is  tolerant  of  the  snail - 
like  pace  of  the  Senate,  because  he  con- 
siders the  civil  rights  bill  the  most  im- 
portant issue  facing  the  Nation  at  this 

time. 

I  recommend  the  words  of  these  two 
perceptive  editors  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  editorials 
"Some  Day  the  Historians  Will  Have  a 
Laugh"  and  "Gain  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Battle"  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salmon  (Idaho)  Recorder -Herald] 
Some  Dat  the  Historians  Will  Have  a  Laugh 

When  the  graduated  Income  tax  became 
the  law  of  the  land  51  years  ago  there  were 
many  who  swore  the  Nation  was  on  the  brink 
of  fiscal  ruin.  We've  won  a  couple  of  world 
wars  since  then. 


When  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  built  in  the 
1930'8  there  were  many  who  called  it  the 
wildest  folly  and  said  such  Impractical 
schemes  would  surely  vsrreck  the  Nation.  The 
power  from  Grand  Coulee  built  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Child  labor  laws,  minimum  wage  laws, 
mine  safety  acts,  women's  suffrage,  laws  pro- 
tecting labor  unions,  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools — all  of  these  were  mlleposts  In 
securing  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  We 
take  them  for  granted  now.  often  forgetting 
that  all  were  at  one  time  subjected  to  the 
most  violent  attack. 

The  dire  predictions  of  doom  which  accom- 
panied passage  of  those  landmark  acts  look 
quaint  In  the  light  of  hindsight.  We  suspect 
that  the  same  quaint  ring  will  be  heard  by  our 
grandsons — If  not  our^ sons — when,  many 
years  hence,  they  stumble  on  some  of  the 
things  being  said  now  about  the  current  epic 
struggle  to  secure  the  rights  of  20-milllon 
American  Negroes. 
Some  examples: 

Prom  an  editorial  by  T.  Coleman  Andrews, 
former  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner, 
reprinted  in  the  Lincoln  County  Journal  of 
Shoshone,  Idaho : 

"The  most  insidious  piece  of  legislation  In 
the  history  of  our  country  is  now  being  rail- 
roaded through  Congress.  Its  passage  would 
destroy  oiu-  rights  to  govern  oiir  lives  •  •  • 
Few  Americans,  especially  businessmen,  real- 
ize that  this  vicious  measvire  would  convert 
this  Nation  Into  a  police  state  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  a  powerful  Central 
Government  •  •  •  The  President  impa- 
tiently awaits  the  opportunity  to  put  his  sig- 
nature to  the  warrant  that  will  consign  us. 
oMi  children,  and  our  grandchildren  to  gen- 
erations-long political,  social,  and  economic 
bondage." 

Prom  an  editorial  by  Loyd  Wright  and  John 
C.  Satterfield,  former  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  reprinted  In  Dawn,  a 
newspaper  published  at  Portland,  Ind: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  nations  governed 
by  elected  officials  has  the  head  of  any  state 
demanded  the  naked,  untrammeled  power 
embodied  In  this  act,  except  when  such  state 
was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  dictatorship. 
If  It  Is  enacted,  the  States  will  be  little  more 
than  local  government  agencies  existing  as 
appendages  of  the  Central  Government  and 
largely  subject  to  Its  control." 

Let  the  historian  file  such  predictions  away 
for  reference,  and  for  chuclcles.  in  the  year 
2000. — S.H.D.  

[Prom  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune] 
Gain  in  the  Civil  Rights  Battle 

The  Senate's  50  to  34  refusal  yesterday  to 
send  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  a  10-day  review  represented  an 
encouraging  but  inconclusive  triumph  for 
the  measure. 

The  vote  did  not  provide  an  accurate  meas- 
ure of  sentiment  on  the  bill  itself.  The  19 
southern  Democrats  in  the  Senate  who  are 
pledged  to  fight  the  bill  to  the  end  voted 
or  were  paired  solidly  against  delaying  the 
bill  in  committee.  But  advocates  of  referral 
varied  In  their  objectives.  Senator  Watnz 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  announced  he 
wanted  the  bill  amended  In  committee  to  get 
a  stronger  measure.  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Republican,  of  Arizona,  m£ide  clear 
he  wanted  It  referred  to  weaken  it.  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  Republican,  of  IlUnolfl, 
Senate  minority  leader  and  still  the  key  man 
In  the  fight,  voted  for  referral  but  did  not 
disclose  his  reasons. 

In  a  speech  at  Moscow,  Wednesday,  Senator 
Frank  Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  provided 
a  particularly  succinct  appraisal  of  the  bill's 
chances  for  passage. 

He  predicted  that  the  filibuster  against  the 
bin  probably  will  continue  for  another 
month — though  a  good  share  of  the  discus- 
sion to  resume  Monday  will  be  genuine  de- 
bate rather  than  mere  filibuster. 
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At  the  end  of  the  month.  Church  pre- 
dicted, the  key  issue  finally  will  be  Joined 
on  the  question  of  shutting  off  further  de- 
bate. The  supporters  of  the  bill  will  need 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  stop  debate.  The 
question  Is  whether  they  can  obtain  20  to  25 
Republican  votes  for  cloture. 

If  they  do.  Church  said,  "the  bill  will  pass 
In  Its  present  form.  If  they  don't,  then  it 
will  have  to  be  amended.  In  any  case,  I 
believe  that  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill 
will  pass." 

As  the  Senate  debate  drones  on.  any  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  bypassing  the  Judiciary 
Committee  should  be  resolved.  Surely  every 
conceivable  argument  that  can  be  found  or 
imagined  against  this  bill  will  be  aired  by 
the  filibuster  team.  The  merits  of  the  bill 
will  be  explained  to  the  Senate  also  In  ade- 
quate. If  not  equal,  detail. 

The  battle  of  civil  rights  will  delay  and 
obstruct  sther  Important  congressional  work 
for  a  long  time.  But  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  issue  facing  the  Nation,  both  in 
Its  domestic  policies  and  in  its  international 
Implications.  It  is  a  battle  that  had  to  be 
fought  out  some  time,  and  It  already  has 
been  postponed  past  the  stage  of  emergency. 
Once  the  battle  for  civil  rights  Is  fought  to 
the  finish  and  substantially  won  in  Congress, 
the  most  serious  and  persistent  barrier  to 
effective  congressional  action  will  be  gone  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

It  will  be  a  frustrating  time  for  the  Na- 
tion, this  time  of  filibuster.  But  a  solid 
victory  at  last  for  the  basic  rights  of  all 
citizens  Is  well  worth  waiting  for  a  little 
longer. — B.J. 


ADDDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
CLAIBORNE  PELL  BEFORE  THE 
1964  JOINT  CONFERENCE  ON  CHIL- 
DREN AND  YOUTH 
During  the  delivery  of  Senator  Hill's 
speech, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8.  1964,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  delivered 
the  principal  address  at  the  1964  Joint 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Entitled  "Youth  and 
the  Challenge  of  Our  Culture,"  this  ex- 
cellent statement  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  confronting  the  youth  of 
America — and  the  adults  concerned  with 
these  problems  and  opportunities- 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  this  fine  statement  on  this 
vital  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youth  and  the  Challenge  of  Our  Time 

Mr.  Sorenson,  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  Indeed  most  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  this  closing 
session  of  the  1964  Joint  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

Your  5-day  conference  has  been  of  great 
value  to  our  country  in  providing  enlight- 
ened and  meaningful  information  and  in 
sttmulatlng  an  interchange  of  new  Ideas  and 
fresh  ap>proache6.  while  at  the  same  time 
consolidating  knowledge  we  have  already  at- 
tained. 


I  believe  we  would  all  agree  that  many 
significant  steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
Insoire  a  better  life  for  young  people  in  the 
United  States.  Your  own  efforts  have  con- 
tributed most  Importantly  to  these  endeav- 
ors.   I  am  equally  sure  we  would  agree  that 


much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Again,  thanks 
to  yo\ir  efforts,  we  can  progress  toward  a 
better  future  and  toward  more  comprehen- 
sive programing  and  planning  on  Federal 
State  and  local  levels. 

I  have  been  asked  to  send  you  on  your 
way  toward  this  future  with  some  remarks 
of  an  inspirational  nature.  This  is  a  pleasant 
but  difficult  task.  It  is  pleasant  for  me  to 
think  that  a  Senator  can  inspire  you  with 
renewed  energies,  but  the  task  is  somewhat 
difficult  because  I  know  full  well  that  you 
engender  your  own  Inspiration.  Indeed, 
youth  Is  closely  allied  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
spiration; and  you  as  delegates  represent- 
ing 400  national  organizations,  50  Governor- 
appointed  SUte  committees  and  38  Federal 
agencies,  are  closely  Involved  with  youth.  All 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  and  think 
about  the  problems  of  youth  feel  younger 
for  doing  so;  though  perhaps  not  quite  as 
young  as  once  upon  a  time. 

Despite  such  feelings,  however,  it  Is  obvi- 
ous to  us  all.  I'm  certain,  that  the  problems 
and  challenges  confronting  young  people  to- 
day are  more  complex  than  they  were  even 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

In  broad  terms  they  are  problems  of  in- 
creasing automation,  of  Improving  but  still 
inadequate  educational  facilities,  of  popu- 
lation explosion  particularly  applicable  to 
the  future  of  youth,  of  enormous  techno- 
logical change  and  the  requirements  for 
skills  to  match  complicated  new  machines, 
of  bombs  and  missiles  that  can  annihilate 
not  merely  groiips  of  Individuals  but  an  en- 
tire civilization,  of  growing  competition 
among  men  and  nations  with  the  constant 
threat  of  an  enemy,  more  insidious,  more 
abhorrent  than  those  we  have  known  before. 
Youth  is  often  a  time  of  paradox  and  con- 
tradictory impressions.  Often  inner  misgiv- 
ings accompany  outward  assurance.  Often 
there  is  a  natural  wish  to  rebel  against  the 
established  order  of  things;  and  there  is 
simultaneously  a  wish  to  belong,  even  to 
conform  to  the  establishment,  or  to  one 
newly  devised.  Yet,  In  essence,  each  young 
man  and  each  young  woman  makes  his  or 
her  own  declaration  of  independence,  cou- 
rageously, or  because  of  pressures  which  are 
hard  for  the  young  person  to  understand. 
Youth  implies  a  basic  quest,  a  fundamental 
desire  for  self-expression.  Above  all,  youth 
is  a  time  of  challenge. 

During  my  3  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
come  to  know  nvunbers  of  young  people  who 
have  served  in  the  intern  training  program 
I  have  established  in  my  office.  My  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island  may  be  relatively 
small,  but  I  believe  I  have  the  largest  such 
program  in  the  Congress.  Approximately  175 
young  men  and  women  have  participated  as 
interns  In  this  program.  It  is  nonpartisan. 
These  young  Interns  serve  with  me  not  for 
pay,  but  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  Most 
of  them  are  political  science  majors  in  Rhode 
Island  colleges.  They  want  to  learn  at  first- 
hand about  the  processes  of  government. 
Two  are  with  me  during  each  week  of  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms.  Others  Join 
my  staff  during  the  summer.  Some  stay  for 
a  month  or  more  of  their  vacation. 

They  do  some  routine  Jobs  and  some  that 
are  much  more  demanding.  And  they  are 
engaged  In  their  own  projects:  a  term  paper, 
a  thesis,  a  study  of  a  particular  aspect  of 
government.  Perhaps  they  need  to  inter- 
view another  Senator  or  Congressman,  or 
analyze  a  debate  on  the  floor,  or  attend  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  meeting  rele- 
vant to  their  work.  One  especially  enter- 
prising youth  fashioned  for  his  friends  last 
summer  an  Impromptu  interview  with 
President  Kennedy.  That  particular  effort. 
I  should  tell  you,  was  not  on  the  reg- 
ular agenda;  but  it  was  understood  by 
the  President — I  think  because  he  was  such 
a  young  and  imaginative  and  enterprising 
leader  himself.  I  could  mention  other  epi- 
sodes; but  my  point  Is  that  when  an  intelli- 


gent young  person  has  an  objective  firmly 
In  mind,  he  can  generally  find  a  way  to 
achieve  it. 

Not  all  are  so  fortunate,  however.  Indeed, 
for  the  great  majority  of  ovir  young  people 
today — those  entering  our  grade  schools  and 
high  schools — college  Is  simply  not  in  the 
picture.  It  Is  not  financially  possible:  or  it 
Is  excluded  because  the  student,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  falls  short  of  the  mark — 
or  perhaps  worst  of  all,  loses  Interest. 

Our  Nation's  youth  Is  our  greatest  re- 
source. A  great  segment  of  our  youth  is 
today  an  undeveloped  or  an  underdeveloped 
resource.  It  is  a  resource  which  In  many 
ways  needs  greater  understanding.  That  Is 
why  we  so  need  your  expert  help  and  your 
expert  advice  and  guidance. 

I  have  recently  released  a  two-volume  re- 
port entitled  "Profile  of  Youth"  which  was 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Among  other  facts  and  figures,  it 
shows  that  during  the  decade  of  the  1960'8. 
7.5  million  school  dropouts  will  be  seeking 
Jobs  in  this  country.  Seven  and  one-half 
million  dropouts  is  a  million  more  than  the 
6.5  million  potential  employees  who  will  have 
had  some  college  training  In  this  decade. 
And  7.5  million  dropouts  Is  more  than  half 
the  total  of  12  million  high  school  graduates 
expected  to  enter  the  labor  force  during  the 
same  period  of  time. 

Almost  one  in  three  of  ovir  school  dropouts 
cannot  now  find  a  Job  in  the  year  of  leaving 
the  classroom.  Labor  Department  figures 
show  that  a  high  school  graduate  can  find 
work  almost  twice  as  easily  as  can  one  who 
leaves  school  prematurely — and  a  college- 
experienced  yovmg  person  is  almost  twice  as 
employable  as  a  high  school  graduate. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  those  with  some  col- 
lege education  are  professional  and  technical 
workers;  80  percent  of  those  without  a  high 
school  diploma  are  \mskllled  workers. 

The  school  dropout  Is  thus  at  an  enormous 
disadvantage.  His  unemployment  rate  has 
been  Increasing  at  almost  10  percent  per 
year  since  1960.  I  would  call  this  tragic 
dropout  situation  the  No.  1  problem  of  youth 
in  the  United  States  today. 

It  Is  a  paramount  problem  because  It 
indicates  that  In  this  land  of  ours — at  a 
time  of  unprecedented  opportunities  and 
unprecedented  prosperity — there  are  serious 
shortcomings. 

"Profile  of  Youth"  underscores  these 
shortcomings  as  well  as  describing  many 
significant  activities  being  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  our  young  people  today.  I  believe 
it  is  a  unique  document  in  that  it  can  fulfill 
a  long  unmet  need  and  I  have  been  gratified 
by  Its  reception  among  researchers,  govern- 
mentEil  agencies  and  departments  and  by 
groups  and  Individuals  vitally  concerned  with 
youth,  and  I  believe  it  can  lead  to  further 
comprehensive  inquiry. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  recent 
dropout  studies  which  demonstrate  that  this 
too-early  departure  from  school  is  not  neces- 
sarily caused  by  a  lack  of  mental  ability, 
but  rather  is  closely  linked  with  a  lack  of 
interest,  with  apathetic  work,  with  a  lack 
of  participation  in  athletics  and  extra-class 
activities.  It  is  also  closely  linked  with  the 
unskilled  labor  field  and  with  poverty,  with 
environmental  conditions  which  stifie  or 
undermine  a  realization  and  a  fulfillment 
of  purpose. 

Here  is  where  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram can  produce  great  benefits.  I  firmly 
support  this  program.  It  is  most  needed  to 
combat  not  only  poverty,  but  the  present 
dangerous  trends  which  poverty  spawns. 
Unless  present  trends  are  reversed,  the  un- 
employablllty  of  thousands  of  our  young 
people  is  likely  further  to  increase  and 
quicken  under  the  Impact  of  automation  and 
decreasing  Jobs  for  the  unskilled. 

This  is  a  depressing  Image  to  contemplate, 
and  I  was  requested  to  give  you  words  of 
inspiration,   of  optimism.    I  believe  I  can. 
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Something   more   Is   needed   during 
concluding  decades  of  the  20th  century 
pristine  new  Ingenious  machinery  and 
and  women  to  run  it  efficiently  and  Int^ 
ever    more    lofty    spiral    of    prosperity 
higher  standards  of  living. 

What  we  most  need.  It  seems  to  me- 
for  our  youth  and  for  those  of  us  of  a  s 
older  generation — Is  a  new  attitude. 
Just  as  It   applies  to  those  young 
who  have  served  In  my  office  as  volunteeije 
to  those  young  men  and  women  who 
volunteered  to  serve  less  fortunate   ^ 
beings  through  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
It  applies  to  young  college  students  wh( 
now  volunteering  to  help  underprivileged 
plls   In  nearby  schools,   as  was  recentlj 
ported   by   James   Reston   In   the   New 
Times,  so  do  we  need  this  spirit  of  going 
beyond   the   routine  of   our  own   und' 
ings.    We  need  to  explore  ourselves,  our 
bilitles.  and  to  see  if  we  can  go  the  extra 
or  half  mile;  some  distance  beyond  what 
thought  we  could  do.    This  means  more 
phasls  on  the  growth  of  character  and  m 
Ingful  citizenship,  so  that  young  people 
be  enabled  to  speak  out  in  a  clear  Intell 
voice  and  not  be  limited  by  a  restricted 
formity. 

Here  is  what  two  young  Rhode  Island 
aged  Journalists  have  to  say  on  the  s 
of  Individual  ability.     Writing  in  the 
pKjrt  Daily  News  in  the  coliimn  they 
their  contemporaries,  they  state: 
us  has  a  very  special  talent,  a  talent  fo' 
ing  something  exceptionally  well.    This 
ent  Is  an  extremely  Intricate  part  of  our 
sonallty,    something    which    we    cannot 
without,  and  we  owe  It  not  only  to  other; , 
to  oiirselves,  too.  to  find  and  develop  thii  i 
ent  as  much  as  we  can.    If  we  do  not  do 
then   we   have   nothing   to   contribute 
nothing  to  live  for  later.     This  talent 
Identity — your  own,  my  own,  all  yours 
mine." 

In  respect  to  the  development  of 
have  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
of  the  "Outward  Bound"  program.    You 
be  familiar  with  it,  though  it  is  In 
clpient  stages  in  this  country. 

Outward  Bound — no  relation  to  the 
that  name  which  projected  a  small 
unearthly   travelers   Into  the   realms 
eternal — began  in  England  during  the 
of  World  War  II,  when  German  s\  ' 
were  destroying  numbers  of  British 
was  discovered,  starkly,  that  a   great 
able-bodied  seamen  simply  lost  their 
survive  when  confronted  by  the 
hardships  of  open  lifeboats  and  cold 
seas.     I  remember  one  lifeboat  load  ol 
vlvors  my  own  escort  ship  once  plucked 
the  North  Atlantic,  a  cruel  sea  Indeed  in 
ter,  where  the  individual  in  best  shap; 
an  old  engineer.    He  had  the  will  to  su 
His  younger,   half-dead  boatmates   die 
These   seamen  apparently  preferred   t< 
up,  to  almost  relinquish  life  under  t" ' 
cvimstances,  rather  than  to  combat 
ments      while      awaiting      possible 
Granted  the  hardships  were  extreme 
rlfying.  but  those  who  succumbed  were 
lacking  in  survival  techniques;  and,  mo4t 
portant,   they  did   not  recognize   the!' 
potentials. 

The  first  Outward  Bound  school  was 
ed   beside   a  rocky   and   windswept 
Wales  to  remedy  this  situation  and 
vide  young  men  with  the  Inner  fiber  to 
stand  needless  and  weakening  defeatls^ 

Today  there  are  six  Outward  Bound 
in  England,  training  youth  not  for 
for  positions  of  responsibility  in  p 
British    industries   are   helping   financ^ 
program  and  are  sending  young  em 
to   these    schools.      It's    estimated    th 
proximately    80.000    young    Britishers 
participated  In  them.    There  are  othei 
ward  Bound  schools  In  Africa,  Malaysia 
tralia.    New    Zealand,    and    Holland, 
there  are  now  two  In  o;ir  own  country 
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lished  In  Colorado  and  Minnesota.  This  svun- 
mer  another  school  will  be  taking  shape  off 
the  rocky  and  sometimes  windswept  coast 
of  Maine. 

I  have  recently  discussed  plans  with  those 
setting  up  the  program  In  the  United  States. 
Enrollment  In  the  schools  is  expected  to  dou- 
ble this  year  over  last,  and  to  almost  double 
again  next  year. 

The  numbers  of  young  men  participating 
in  Outward  Bound  in  this  country  are  still 
small;  but  approximately  600  will  be  taking 
part  next  summer  in  the  Colorado  and  Min- 
nesota schools,  with  consecutive  courses  In 
progress.  The  Maine  school  Is  expected'to  be 
fully  completed  by  1965. 

Each  course  lasts  26  '•lays.  Instructors 
must  be  experts  in  combating  the  elements 
In  their  given  areas — experts  in  mountain 
climbing  in  Colorado,  experts  in  the  rugged 
and  wild  and  forested  terrain  of  Minnesota, 
experts  In  climbing  cliffs  and  seamanship  In 
Maine. 

The  actual  numbers  participating  in  these 
expanding  coiu-ses,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  so 
Important  now  as  the  philosophy  governing 
the  schools. 

Briefly,  the  philosophy  is  that  each  In- 
dividual has  within  himself  abilities  of 
which  he  is  not  fully  aware.  A  unique  ex- 
perience can  serve  to  bring  out  these  abili- 
ties: some  sort  of  test  or  task  which  at  first 
seems  insurmountable:  we  may  think  we 
have  gone  to  the  limits  of  our  endurance,  but 
we  can  go  further,  if  only  by  a  step  or  two. 
The  program  of  Outward  Bovmd  applies  this 
concept  to  youth.  For  each  of  the  26  days, 
a  little  more  difficult  task  is  carefully  plan- 
ned; and  the  youth  who  begins  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  so  to  speak,  ends  up  on 
top.  He  goes  through  the  arduous  but  care- 
fully regulated  and  supervised  experience 
with  others,  equally  uncertain  at  first.  But 
he  proves  something  of  immense  significance 
to  himself  in  those  26  days.  He  proves  he 
can  achieve  his  goal,  and  then  one  Just 
beyond  it. 

He  has  a  different  attitude.  In  a  word,  he 
can  do  what  seemed  Impossible.  And  he 
retvu-ns  home  a  changed  young  man,  with  a 
sense  of  strength  within  himself. 

These  young  men  are  from  a  great  variety 
of  backgrounds,  from  the  very  poor  on 
scholarship  funds  to  those  who  can  afford 
the  $350  tuition. 

As  one  graduate  of  the  program  recently 
remarked.  "Whatever  else  I  do  in  life,  I  will 
never  again  be  afraid  to  try." 

Here  is  the  crux  of  what  I  am  saying.  I 
I  think  it  applies  to  the  school  dropout 
problem,  and  that  the  outward  bound  phi- 
losophy can  assist  in  curing  It — perhaps  by 
incorporating  in  the  solution  a  broadening 
of  the  program  Itself,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
precepts  it  teaches.  The  student  who  feels 
he  can  go  a  step  further  In  life  does  not 
lose  Interest.  He  accepts  a  greater  challenge; 
and  this  the  program  has  already  demon- 
strated. It  might  be  very  worthwhile  for 
some  Government  agency  or  department, 
connected  with  the  administration's  war  on 
povet-ty  and  emphasis  on  youth's  problems, 
to'cooperate  with  outward  bound  In  a  dem- 
onstration project  which  would  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  program's  benefits. 

One  more  observation  concerning  outward 
bound.  As  I  have  Indicated,  the  program 
Includes  expert  training  and  Instruction  In 
the  basic  techniques  of  mountain  climbing. 
Aren't  we  all,  in  a  sense,  involved  in  this 
enterprise?  Don't  we  all  see  peaks  before 
us,  distant  or  close  by,  which  we  would  wish 
to  scale?  It  has  been  explained  to  me  that, 
because  of  their  diverse  backgroimds  and 
previous  upbringings,  some  members  of  the 
school  do  not  exactly  see  eye  to  eye — initially. 
But  if  one  young  man  Is  suspended  on  a 
rope  which  another  is  holding  at  the  edge 
of  a  cliff,  isn't  there  apt  to  be  rather  a  sud- 
den transformation  of  feeling?  And  aren't 
we    all,    flgxiratively    speaking,    attached    to 


each  other  here  and  assisting  each  other 
to  climb — and  to  surmount  what  at  first 
glance  may  appear  Impossible? 

My  thought  In  closing  Is  that  In  each 
problem  area  we  face  today  lies  a  challenge. 
Actually,  they  are  Inseparable. 

I  am  asking  you  and  all  young  people  to 
help  fiu-ther  pinpoint  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  youth.  I  am  urging  a  nation- 
wide "Dialog  With  Youth."  so  that  our 
young  people  can  better  make  known  their 
needs  and  aspirations  and  the  obstacles 
which  they  see  as  hindering  or  preventing 
achievement  In  all  their  undertakings. 

But  In  seeking  and  finding  solutions  we 
must  not  forget  the  element  of  challenge, 
which  Is  so  Important  and  essential  to  true 
growth  and  matvu-lty.  And  we  of  the  slightly 
older  generation  must  not  forget  the  chal- 
lenge, either — nor  that  we.  too,  have  capa- 
bilities and  energies  and  that  extra  measure 
of  resourcefulness  which  we  can  call  out 
from  inside  ourselves,  when  we  need  these 
qualities  most. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT 
DAIRIES  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  1964. 1  was  privileged  to  address 
the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. This  association  is  made  up  of 
more  than  350  locally  owned  and  inde- 
pendently operated  dairies  in  47  States. 
It  is  the  association  of  the  hometown 
dairies  in  America's  cities  and  towns. 

The  National  Independent  Dairies  As- 
sociation is  more  than  an  ordinary  trade 
association.  Its  members  feel  strongly 
the  need  of  preserving  local  enterprise. 
They  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
preservation  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  They  work  to  preserve  fair  com- 
petition in  the  dairy  industry.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned.  In  1946, 
there  were  three  times  as  many  inde- 
pendents processing  dairy  products  as 
there  are  today.  The  independents  do 
not  want  privilege.  They  want  fairness 
of  procedure.  I  have  long  supported 
their  cause  and  have  therefore  sponsored  - 
S.  1815  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  in  order  to  insure  fair- 
play  in  the  marketplace  for  independ- 
ent producers.  In  addressing  the  NIDA 
I  said: 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  Independ- 
ent business  can  survive,  but  not  without 
falrplay  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  remarks  at  the  NIDA 
convention  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator  Humphrey's  Speech  Before  NIDA's 

Seventh   Annual   Convention,   April   14. 

1964 

I  am  here,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  bring 
you  good  news — and  that  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can Independent  businessman  has  a  strong 
and  good  friend  In  the  White  House — and  the 
party  which  the  President  and  I  represent  is 
dedicated  to  competition,  private  initiative, 
and  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  is  not 
talking  a  good  game.    It  Is  playing  it. 

President  Kennedy  set  out  to  create  a 
better  climate  for  business  so  that  we  would 
not  be  faced  with  an  Immediate  recession. 
Our  country  needed  to  modernize  our  Indus- 
try and  we  moved  to  secure  new  guidelines 
for  depreciation  of  capital  equipment.     We 


also  secured  new  Investment  tax  credits. 
Industrial  leaders  and  businessmen  from  all 
parts  of  this  country  w£r£.- called  In  to  dis- 
cuss other  moves  that  might  be  taken  to 
encourage  the  business  community  to  move 
ahead.  I  felt  from  the  beginning  that  the 
first  major  step  was  to  free  up  Investment 
capital  and  stimulate  purchasing,  using  a 
major  tax  cut  and  I  shocked  quite  a  few 
people  when  in  July  1962,  while  In  New  York 
City  I  called  for  such  a  substantial  cut  in 
taxes.  I  argued  Inside  and  outside  the  ad- 
ministration for  this  tax  cut,  when  It  was  a 
bitterly  contested  idea.  One  Idea  I  pressed 
and  which  I  have  advocated  since  1958  was 
the  need  for  reversing  the  normal  and  surtax 
rates  which  would  in  effect  give  a  special  tax 
break  to  smaller  enterprises.  Well,  we 
passed  the  tax  bill.  And  as  of  April  14,  there 
are  very  few  In  this  country  that  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  business  Is  good.  Indeed,  we 
have  had  38  straight  months  of  unbroken 
business  advance  and  what  Is  more,  most  ex- 
perts are  predicting  this  economic  expansion 
vtrlll  continue.  The  pessimists  of  last  year 
are  embarrassed  to  find  that  profits  hit  a 
peak  of  $51.5  blUlon  last  year  and  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $56  billion  this  year.  Pro- 
ductivity Is  Increasing  and  consximer  income 
continues  high. 

It  is  little  wonder  when  one  notes  that 
our  gross  national  product  is  now  running 
at  $600  billion  plus,  that  the  Morgan  Guar- 
antee Bank  proclaimed  recently  "Confidence 
in  the  business  outlook  is  stronger  than  at 
any  time  In  the  past  4  years." 

This  confidence  Is  being  backed  up  by 
businessmen  as  surveys  show  anticipated 
business  spending  for  plants  and  equipment 
at  $43  billion  for  this  year.  This  Is  10  per- 
cent ahead  of  last  year. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  Impact  of  the 
tax  reduction,  passed  Just  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  can  be  read  In  announcements  by 
businessmen  of  Increased  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

Employment  Is  at  an  alltlme  high.  In 
fact,  the  President  recently  announced  that 
employment  has  reached  a  peak  in  the 
month  of  March  of  681^  million.  Personal 
Income  Is  going  up.  Car  loadings  are  up. 
Consumer  debt  Is  rising.  People  are  earning 
and  they  are  spending.  Furthermore,  we 
have  drastically  reduced  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits. 

But  we  can  have  a  general  prosperity  In 
which  an  important  and  vital  segment  of 
our  society  can  be  destroyed.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  general  prosperity  and  a 
high  gross  national  product.  Every  year, 
every  month,  there  Is  an  Increasing  amount 
of  concentration  In  field  after  economic 
field.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  from 
the  Commerce  Department,  since  1937  the 
nximber  of  manufacturing  establishments 
has  declined  from  332,000  to  313,000  while 
the  population  has  skyrocketed.  What  does 
It  mean?  Economic  concentration.  Back 
In  1947.  the  top  200  corporations  In  the  Na- 
tion accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  value 
added  by  manufacturer.  By  1958 — In  11 
years — these  top  200  American  corporations 
had  increased  their  percentage  to  38  per- 
cent. That  same  year — 1958 — less  than  4 
percent  of  our  corporations  accounted  for 
one-half  of  Industrial  output.  I  think  It 
Is  fair  to  ask  what  will  happen  to  our  free 
enterprise  system  If  this  trend  continues. 
The  large  national  food  chains  have  been 
having  a  field  day.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  will  not  have  available  the  last  5 
years'  figures  until  next  fall,  but  between 
1948  and  1958  in  15  metropolitan  marketing 
areas,  food  chains  increased  their  sales  from 
26  percent  of  total  food  sales  in  these 
marketing  areas  to  44  percent  of  the  total. 
By  1970  some  authorities  predict  three- 
fourths  of  all  retailing  will  be  done  by  the 
large  chains.  In  the  last  decade,  100,000 
single-unit  grocery  firms  fell  by  the  wayside. 
And  they  are  still  falling.    Concentration  Is 


having  Its  effects  In  the  dairy  Industry,  and 
I  found  much  evidence  of  this  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1961  when  my  subcommittee  held 
4  days  of  hearings  on  the  problems  besetting 
the  dairy  Industry  in  the  Twin  Cities'  area. 
The  dairy  Industry  Is  now  exceeding  $12 
billion  a  year.  It  approaches  the  size  of 
the  steel  Industry.  And  we  appear  to  be  less 
concerned  about  economic  concentration  in 
this  vital  Industry  than  we  are  about  the 
steel  Industry. 

But  the  shocking  fact  Is  that  In  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota  between  1951  and  1962, 
we  lost  50  percent  of  otir  plants  processing 
fluid  milk.  Indeed,  during  those  same  years 
fluid  milk  plants  In  the  United  States  de- 
clined by  over  half.  Mass  destruction  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  place  In  this  great  indus- 
try. The  net  result  of  this,  I  am  told  by 
your  own  fine  organization,  Is  that  8  com- 
panies now  control  20  percent  of  the  milk 
business,  and  10  companies  control  40  to  45 
percent  of  the  Ice  cretim  business.  Lynn 
Paulson  has  told  me  that  yoxir  largest  mem- 
ber company  does  only  $20  million  worth 
of  business.  Twenty  million  dollars  may 
have  seemed  of  gigantic  size  50  years  ago, 
but  Is  literally  pygmy  size,  compared  with 
the  one  dairy  company  in  this  country  that 
now  does  $21/2  billion  worth  of  business  every 
year — and  the  several  who  do  over  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  annual  business. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  against 
big  business.  I  have  always  believed  that 
big  corporations  are  a  source  of  strength  and 
economic  vitality  to  our  country,  but  I  am 
not  for  bigness  for  bigness'  sake.  Bigness 
Is  very  bad  when  it  Is  used  to  stifle  competi- 
tion. The  free  enterprise  system  cannot  con- 
tinue without  the  flexibility,  the  dynamism 
and  the  creativeness  of  the  Independent 
businessman.  What  worries  me  Is  whether 
this  country  Is  headed  toward  monopolis- 
tic oligarchic  control  of  certain  segments 
of  our  economy.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission tells  me  that  small  food  retailers 
are  dying  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per  year,  and 
that  20  of  the  largest  chains  now  have  gone 
from  24  percent  of  the  food  store  sales  In  1945 
to  36  percent.  This  percentage  Involved  a 
shift  of  $6  billion,  from  small  retailers  to 
giant  chains. 

The  seriousness  of  this  has  reached  a  point 
where  President  Johnson  commented  upon 
it  in  his  agrlcvUtural  message:  "The  recent 
changes  In  the  marketing  structure  for  dis- 
tribution of  food  are  as  revolutionary  as 
those  in  production.  There  are  some  200.000 
retail  grocery  stores,  but  we  know  that  $1 
out  of  every  $2  spent  for  groceries  go  to 
fewer  than  100  corporate,  voluntary,  or  co- 
operative chains." 

Now  let  me  make  It  crystal  clear,  American 
society  Is  a  business  one — we  are  all  business 
oriented — our  way  of  life  is  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  All  through  the  years  that  I 
have  been  In  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  fair  wages  for  laborers, 
fair  returns  for  farmers,  and  I  have  been  an 
outspoken  exponent  of  the  need  for  fair 
profits  to  the  American  businessmen.  Of  all 
the  places  in  America  today  where  the  inde- 
pendent businessman  is  struggling  for  sur- 
vival It  is  in  the  food  Industry  both  at  the 
producer-processor  level,  and  the  retail  level. 
This  fight  for  survival  must  be  won.  It  must 
be  won  because  American  communities  de- 
pend upon  the  independent  businessmen. 
Our  way  of  life  depends  upon  competition 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  fair  compe- 
tition and  Jungle  warfare.  The  independent 
dairyman  in  his  fight  for  survival  Is  caught 
between  the  giant  food  distributors  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  giant  processors  on  the 
other.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  spe- 
cial prices,  special  services,  special  adver- 
tising allowances,  and  special  credit  advan- 
tages. This  Is  the  Jungle  warfare  that  I 
speak  of.  If  big  business  wants  to  drive  In- 
dependent business  to  the  wall  with  such 
tactics  they  will  change  the  whole  complex 


of  American  life  and  Senator  Humphret  Is 
not  one  of  those  who  advocates  this.     This 
tjrpe   of   competition   Is   not  superefflclency. 
It  is  vicious  under  handedness.    I  believe  with 
all  my  heart  that  Independent  business  can 
survive  but  not  without  falrplay  In  the  mar- 
ketplace.    No  Independent  can  survive  the 
price  competition  by  a  giant  In  his  area  when 
that  giant  may  be  making  exorbitant  profits 
1,000  miles  away  In  a  marketplace  that  no 
longer   has  an  Independent.     This  problem 
probably  cannot  be  eliminated  under  exist- 
ing legislation  as  Interpreted  by  the  reg%Ua- 
tory  agencies  and  the  courts.     Therefore,  we 
must  constantly  seek  new  legislative  methods 
of  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  independ- 
ent in  his  struggle  for  survival.     One  such 
legislative    effort,    I    am    convinced,    is    to 
breathe  new  life  Into  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.     Section  3  of  that  act  was  passed  In 
the    1930's.     It   has   three   distinct  prohibi- 
tions: general  price  discrimination,  which  is 
<^ssentlally  the  same  as  in  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act;   area  price  discrimination  and 
sales  below  a  reasonable  price.    Up  until  now 
these  three  sections,  because  of  certain  court 
decisions  could  only  be  enforced  as  criminal 
statutes  by  the  Justice  Department.    My  bill, 
S.  1815,  not  only  provides  for  civil  enforce- 
ment but  also  gives  the  right  to  those  who 
are  injured  by  one  of  these  practices  to  sue 
for  treble  damages  in  a  private  lawsuit.    On 
July  18,  1958,  I  Issued  a  report  after  holding 
hearings  on  the  role  of  private  antitrust  en- 
forcement.     I    recommended    at    that    time 
what  is  included  in  this  bill.    The  American 
economy  needs  this  bill.    If  you  as  business- 
men  are  given  the  opportunity  in  private 
suits  to  attack  sales  below  a  reasonable  price, 
I  predict  this  problem  wiU  be  solved  years 
before   it  would  be  If  the  Federal   agencies 
had    to    do    It    alone.      This    administration 
knows    this    and    both    the    Justice   Depart- 
ment   and    the   Federal    Trade    Commission 
have  put  a  strong  stamp  of  approval  on  this 
amendment.     It  Is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
fight.    Senator  Hart  tells  me  the  vote  will  be 
close   In   his   subcommittee   but   he   is   with 
us  and  will  do  his  best.     After  his  subcom- 
mittee it  still  must  pass  Senator  Eastland's 
full  committee,  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
Lynn  Paulson  and  your  officers  have  worked 
hard  at  this  and  you  can  be  proud  of  them. 
This  administration  needs  your  help.    Amer- 
ica needs  your  continued  existence. 


VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA— A  COM- 
MITMENT TO  CARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14.  1964,  I  had  the  honor  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  Volunteers  of  America, 
their  annual  Ballington  and  Maud 
Booth  Citation.  The  citation  is  given 
"for  untiring  devotion,  leadership,  suid 
service  in  the  cause  of  fi-eedom  and 
equality  for  all  American  people  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

I  have  long  been  inspired  by  the  Vol- 
unteers of  America.  Founded  in  1896 
by  Maud  and  Ballington  Booth,  the 
Volimteers  of  America  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  American 
people  as  a  national  religious  social  wel- 
fare organization  which  gives  material 
and  spiritual  aid  to  those  in  need  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  Volunteers  provide  504  program 
services  in  more  than  100  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  include  emergency  homes  for 
women  and  children,  maternity  homes 
for  unwed  mothers,  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  Sunset  clubs 
and  old  age  homes,  counsel  and  guidance 
to  prisoners  and  their  families,  and  help 
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to  former  prisoners  to  get  jobs  ard  re- 
gain self-respect,  community  centers 
to  combat  juvenile  delinquency,  mission 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  to  interest 
people  in  joining  a  church  of  their 
choice,  and  many  more  services. 
President  Johnson  has  said  of  th^  ;m : 
The  Volunteers  of  America  have  conpUed 
an  enviable  record  of  service  to  the  n«  edy  of 
our  Nation,  not  merely  In  terms  of  the  ma- 
terial assistance  they  have  provlced  so 
abundantly,  but  also  in  their  warmly  human 
counsel  and  inspiration  which  have 
so  many  from  despair.  Our  country 
tunate  in  having  such  an  organlzati|)n  de 
voted  to  the  service  of  Americans. 
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America  is  now  making  a  comm 


tment 


guide 
epov- 

be  an 


to  care  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  in  a  state  of  poverty.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  help  them  help  themselves 
The  Volunteers  of  America  havfe  long 
h^this  commitment  to  care,  and  what 
is  more  their  very  name  is  indicative  of 
the  spirit  which  must  animate  an( 
any  successful  program  to  elimina , 
erty  and  need  in  our  Nation. 

This  great  organization  must 
inspiration  to  us  all.  Gen.  John  P.  Mc- 
Mahon  is  presently  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Volunteers  of  Ameiica.  I 
congratulate  this  fine  organization 
through  him.  I  am  especially  pie  ised  to 
note  the  fine  work  done  by  their  n  itional 
youth  cosecretaries.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E 
Nolte,  of  Minnesota,  and  Lt.  Col.  " 
Nolte. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  my  remarks  on  the  occs  sion  of 
receiving     the    Maud    and    Balfington 
Booth   Award   may   be   printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


in   the 
iddress 

:  lECORD, 


A    Commitment    to    Care — 

America,  April  14,  1964 
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It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
Balllngton    and    Maud    Booth    i 
wonderful    record    of    humanitarian 
written  by  the  Volunteers  of 
Inspiration    to    all    Americans 
than  500  service  programs  In  more 
cities  have  Indeed  carried  forth  the 
of  the  Son  of  Man  "to  bring  good  n 
poor,  and  release  to  prisoners."    And 
served  all  regardless  of  race,  creed. 

I  can  only  echo  the  words  President 
son  has  already  spoken  to  you :  "Our 
is  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
devoted  to  the  service  of  all 

The  Volunteers  of  America  have 
commitment    to    care — to    care    fc 
Americans,  for  fellow  humans,  suffering 
whatever  disability  or  misfortune, 
enough  to  help  them  physically 
ually.  and  help  them  get  back  on  th  > 
helping  themselves. 

You   have  helped  America  becorre 
have  helped  America  care.     For  Amjerica 
night  has  been  awakened  to  the 
one-fifth  of  its  fellow  citizens — i 
40  million  of  them — are  living  in 
of  poverty.     They  suffer  all  of  the 
depression,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
cultles    that    grow    in    such    a 
shocking    thing    Is    that    this    exi^ 
America  has  become  the  richest 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

America   Is   great   In   other   res 
wealth.    It  is  not  perfect  but  there 
a   greater  development  of   democr;  cy 
dom,  and  Justice  here  than  any-   " 
Yet  America  is  somewhat  like  the 
ruler  who  came  to  Jesus  and  askei 
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than 
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young 

"What 


shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  Questioning  re- 
vealed that  he  had  done  much  In  all  the  con- 
ventional ways.  Then  Jesus  said:  "Sell  all 
you  have  and  give  to  the  poor."  It  Is  reported 
that  the  rich  young  man  turned  away  sorrow- 
fully. „ 
America  Is  not  going  to  turn  away  sorrow- 
fully President  Johnson  has  declared  an 
all-out  war  against  poverty  by  the  American 
people.  He  has  made  $1  billion  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  start  the  attack. 

We  have  been  made  aware.  We  have  made 
the  commitment  to  care.  It  Is  not  a  partisan 
matter  or  a  political  issue.  President  John- 
son has  made  this  a  matter  of  consclenqe  for 
the  American  people,  and  that  is  how  all  of 
us  are  going  to  face  It. 

As  you  so  well  know,  the  cities  of  America 
are  the  places  in  which  this  problem  of  pov- 
erty is  growing  more  and  more  acute.    The 
cities  are  where  our   people   are   piling  up. 
Cities   are   bearing   the   brunt  of   a.  Rouble 
trend.      On    one    hand,    the    population    of 
America  is  growing  at  a  great  pace.    We  are 
adding  more  than  3  million  persons  pert.year. 
At  the  same  time  people  are  moving  tJo  the 
cities.     By    1980  we   will   have   250   million 
people  In  America.    Eighty  percent  of  them— 
more  than  the  total  present  population— will 
all  be  clustered  In  a  handful  of  giant  cities. 
These  cities  are  showing  a  marked  pattern. 
There   Is   a   migration   of   the   poor   to  the 
center   or  core   city.     There   Is   an   outward 
migration  by  those  who  are  better  off  to  a 
series  of  concentric,  suburban  rings  around 
this  core.     The  Negro  Is  a  conspicuous  ele- 
ment In  the  poor  of  the  central  city.     He 
comes  mostly  from  the  deprived  areas  of  the 
rural  South.     But  he  Is  not  alone.     As  the 
rural  heartland  of  America  Is  drained,  other 
groups  of  poor  stream  in  from  the  rural  and 
mountain  areas.     Squeezed  out  of  economic 
opportunity  In  the  sections  from  which  they 
have  come,  they  wander  to  the  cities  looking 
for  opportunity.     Sadly,  their  situation  be- 
comes worse.     They  find  the  city  a  strange, 
alien,  anonymous  place. 

Poverty  Is  piling  up  In  the  cities.  The 
mass  of  it  Is  becoming  greater  In  one  spot. 
The  contrasts  get  sharper.  But  the  well-to- 
do  who  have  left  the  cities  tend  to  leave  their 
h\iman  awareness  and  sensitivity  behind  too. 
What  they  do  not  see  closely  anymore,  they 
tend  to  think  does  not  exist.  What  is  out  of 
sight  is  out  of  mind. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  to  become  aware 
of  this  situation.  One  of  the  most  Immediate 
things  we  have  to  do  is  attack  the  problems 
of  youth  in  our  core  cities  and  particularly 
at  the  point  of  their  education. 

We  have  become  a  technological  and  sci- 
entific society  almost  overnight.  It  has 
greatly  expanded  our  wealth.  But  It  has  put 
an  ever-increased  emphasis  upon  skill  to  find 
a  place  In  our  economic  life.  The  poor  who 
have  fallen  through  the  cracks  of  our  affluent 
society,  have  never  been  adequately  trained 
to  compete  and  take  a  place  In  the  jobs 
needed  by  our  new  society.  It  Is  desperately 
Important  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
fathers  not  be  visited  upon  their  children. 

Greater  demands  are  being  placed  upon 
our  schools  to  deal  with  overcrowding,  special 
teaching,  new  methods  to  overcome  the  emo- 
tional disturbance  and  learning  blocks  that 
come  from  the  condition  of  poverty,  cultural 
deprivation,  lack  of  motivation,  and  hope. 
At  the  same  time  the  resources  of  the  cities 
have  become  reduced.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  children  lack  any  medical  care.  The 
schools  must  spend  more  of  their  budgets 
for  health  services.  Hungry,  malnourished, 
poorly  clothed  children  demand  Increasing 
welfare  services  from  the  school  staff.  Drop- 
outs do  not  begin  at  age  16.  The  seeds  of  it 
begin  long  before.  Elementary  and  even  pre- 
school situations  are  the  places  where  basic 
problems  of  prevention  begin,  yet  custom- 
arily the  elementary  schools  have  the  lowest 
share   In   school   budgets.     And   overall,   as 


wealth  tends  to  escape  the  city  Into  separate 
political  jvirlsdlctlons  on  the  outskirts,  the 
texlng  sources  of  the  city  dwindle. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  recognize  Its  share  of  responsi- 
bility In  the  national  Interest  In  helping 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  par- 
tlcvUarly  In  the  cities,  meet  their  massive 
problems.  We  have  helped,  and  wisely  I  be- 
lieve the  top  of  the  educational  pyramid  In 
America.  We  have  begun  to  recognize  a  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  and  develop  proper  voca- 
tional education.    We  must  do  more. 

Not  only  can  America  afford  It.  America 
cannot  afford  not  to  do  this.  The  first  11 
billion  which  has  been  found  to  start  the 
war  on  poverty  has  come  from  savings  In 
our  defense  procurement.  More  Is  coming 
from  this  source  alone,  and  with  no  sacri- 
fice of  any  capacity  on  the  part  of  America 
to  resist  Communists  or  any  other  aggression. 
We  have  no  better  place  to  put  some  of  the 
money  than  to  fight  the  enemy  of  poverty 

from  within.  ^    ..     ..*    w    ,, 

The  job  corps  phase  of  the  first  attack  on 
poverty  shows  how  Important  education  Is. 
Selective  service  testing  has  Identified  more 
than  a  million  young  men  who  cannot  read 
well  enough  even  to  fill  out  a  job  applica- 
tion They  cannot  articulate  well  enough 
in  ordinary  forms  of  communication  to  put 
themselves  forward.  They  lack  other  things 
too  They  have  no  sense  of  regularity  about 
meeting  a  schedule  on  a  job.  They  lack 
other  habits  of  discipline.  The  Job  corps 
camps  will  give  experience  in  these  things, 
but  at  least  half  the  time  will  be  spent  n 
a  basic  education  that  was  not  gained  In 
school.  Basic  Intelligence  Is  not  the  problem. 
Basic  training  Is. 

But  no  one  in  the  Government  has  any 
Illusion  that  Federal  activity  can  win  the 
war  on  poverty.  We  must  also  have  the  full- 
est mobilization  of  the  resources  of  entire 
communities  and  the  most  complete  coop- 
eration of  all  agencies  In  the  communities. 
We  must  have  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  of  caring 
and  volunteering  to  help  all  over  Amerlcft. 

This  was  the  spirit  with  which  our  late 
beloved  President  Kennedy  electrified  Amer- 
ica in  his  inaugural  address.  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you."  he  challenged, 
"ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

That  spirit  Immediately  animated  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  in  3  short  years  has  be- 
come the  most  exciting  new  program  that  has 
been  developed  for  peace  in  the  world.  We 
can  do  the  same  thing  at  home  in  waging 
the  war  on  poverty. 

The  Peace  Corps  revealed  the  tremendous 
reservoir  of  good  will  and  spirit  we  have  In 
America.  You  here  tonight  have  long  known 
this  And  you  should  find  it  a  high  compli- 
ment that  in  developing  plans  for  the  attack 
on  poverty,  the  Johnson  administration  was 
Inspired  to  think  of  your  organisation  in 
calling  for  Volunteers  for  America. 

The  program  may  not  have  your  exact 
name  but  It  must  have  your  spirit,  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  we  are  calling  for. 
President  Johnson  is  not  asking  for  a  crash 
program.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long-term  assault.  No  crash  pro- 
gram win  wipe  out  slums.  Inadequate  educa- 
tion low  Income,  broken  homes,  poor  moti- 
vation, prejudice,  bigotry.  de*llnquency, 
crime,  discrimination,  and  segregation,  no 
matter  h^fciuch  money  Is  poured  Into  it 
over  a  sh^^Berlod  of  time. 

Each  c6n3Punlty  must  make  up  Its  mind  as 
a  community  to  attack  these  evils.  Each 
must  define  its  own  peculiar  problems  and 
cut  them  up  Into  pieces  of  manageable  size. 
But  our  most  urgent  task  right  now  is  want- 
ing to  get  the  job  done.  Then  we  must 
maintain  a  spirit  of  never-faUlng  persever- 
ance and  a  never-falling  faith  in  the  power 
of  democracy  and  religion  to  unite  all  men. 
America  Is  grateful  to  you,  the  Volunteers 
of  America,  for  what  you  have  been  doing. 
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We  need  you  now  more  than  ever.  We  need 
your  Inspiration,  'dedication,  counsel,  and 
knowledge.  We  have  made  the  commitment 
to  care  In  America.  We  have  found  a  wlU. 
I  am  confident  we  wUl  find  the  way. 


OXrrSTANDING    CATHOLIC     YOUTH 
OF  THE   YEAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent news  Item  may  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  some  of  our  colleagues,  and  it 
mentions  an  event  which  deserves  the 
attention  and  high  praise  of  all  of  us. 

That  event.  Mr.  President,  is  the  selec- 
tion in  January  of  Maurice  J.  Blackwell 
as  Outstanding  Catholic  Youth  of  the 
Year.  He  was  selected  from  smiong  150 
finalists  nominated  by  the  national  pres- 
idents of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion, the  National  Newman  Federation, 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Catholic 
College  Students.  This  award  is  made 
annually  to  a  young  Catholic  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  President,  Maurice  is  currently  a 
senior  at  Towson  Catholic  High  School 
just  outside  of  Baltimore.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  his  class.  He  is  president  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  Catholic  Youth 
Organization.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Future  Teachers  of  America  and  he  has 
won  awards  for  excellence  In  music,  de- 
bating, oratory,  and  declamation. 

Maurice  is  also  a  Negro.  Mr.  President, 
a  fact  which  lends  even  more  significance 
to  his  impressive  achievements.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
would  feel  great  pride  for  a  young  man 
who  receives  an  award  for  outstanding 
qualities  of  leadership,  devotion  to  coun- 
try, and  devotion  to  God.  More  than 
this.  Mr.  President,  is  the  type  of  courage 
and  determination  which  Maurice  Black- 
well  had  to  have  in  order  to  win  such 
high  recognition  from  several  major 
groups  within  his  church. 

Msgr.  Clare  J.  O'Dwyer,  youth  direc- 
tor for  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore, 
reminds  us  that  the  difficulties  Maurice 
must  have  faced  because  he  is  a  Negro 
did  not  dam.pen  his  devotion  and  energy : 

This  boy  neither  stopped  trying  nor  soured, 
but  continued  working  for  Catholic  Ideals 
with  real  Christian  charity.  He  Is  not  only 
accepted  by  our  youth,  but  looked  to  for 
leadership  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  five  newspaper  accounts  of 
Maurice  Blackwell's  selection  as  Out- 
standing Catholic  Youth  of  the  Year  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  news  release  from 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence announcing  this  award  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TowsoN    Catholic    Senior   Wins    National 

Accolade 

(By  Gall  Wallace) 

Maurice  J.  Blackwell,  a  17-year-old  senior 
at  Towson  Catholic  High  School  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Archdlocesan  Youth  Council,  has 
been  named  the  Outstanding  Catholic  Youth 
of  the  Year  In  the  United  States. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Frederick  J.  Stevenson,  director  of 
the  Youth  Department  of  the  National  Cath- 


olic Welfare  Conference,  which  sponsors  the 
annual  selections. 

Nominations  are  made  by  the  national 
presidents  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion, the  National  Newman  Club  Federation, 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Catholic  Col- 
lege Students.  Maurice  was  chosen  from 
among  150  finalists  across  the  Nation. 

The  Right  Reverend  Clare  J.  O'Dwyer, 
youth  director  for  the  Archdlecese  of  Balti- 
more says  of  him.  "The  various  accomplish- 
ments of  Maurice  are  obvious,  but  what  Is 
not  obvious  Is  the  difficulty  he  went  through 
to  achieve  his  outstanding  record. 

"Despite  discrimination  this  boy  neither 
stopped  trying  nor  soured,  but  continued 
working  for  Catholic  Ideals  with  real  Chris- 
tian charity.  He  Is  not  only  accepted  by 
youth,  but  looked  to  for  leadership  and  guid- 
ance." 

Maurice,  who  lives  on  Reservoir  Street  In 
Baltimore  City,  was  surprised  and  happy 
"yet  I  realize  the  demand  this  national  award 
places  on  me." 

But  those  who  know  Maurice  and  his  ac- 
complishments are  not  surprised  at  the  deci- 
sion. Maurice  has  tallied  up  an  Impressive 
list  as  a  student  at  Towson  Catholic,  a  CYO 
member,  and  a  parishioner  at  St.  Peter  Claver 
Church. 

Through  his  first  2  years  spent  In  high 
school  In  Baltimore  City,  he  was  a  class  presi- 
dent and  editor  of  the  school  paper.  He 
received  certificates  of  attalrunent  In  music, 
three  awards  In  speech,  and  a  debating  medal. 

Since  transferring  to  Towson  Catholic  he 
has  merited  four  certificates  In  debating,  a 
certificate  of  superiority  In  declamation,  a 
certificate  of  excellence  In  declamation,  and 
a  medal  for  Impromptu  speaking. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Latin  Club,  the 
Catholic  Students'  Mission  Crusade,  the 
Sodality,  and  the  Forensic  League.  He  also 
has  taken  part  in  dramatic  productions  and 
the  annual  student  operetta. 

His  CYO  achievements  are  many  and 
varied.  Besides  being  president  of  his  parish 
club  and  Archdlocesan  president,  he  took  first 
place  In  the  archdlocesan  talent  show.  He 
was  also  named  outstanding  actor  In  the 
CYO's  recent  one-act  play  contest. 

In  his  parish  Maurice  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
teaching  in  the  church  Bible  school  In  the 
summer.  He  was  his  parish  representative 
at  the  National  Liturgical  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  last  summer,  and  Is  a  Knight 
of  the  Altar. 

At  Towson  Catholic  he  Is  president  of  the 
senior  class  and  a  member  of  the  Future 
Teachers  of  America. 


[From  the  Newport  (RJ.)  News.  Jan.  2,  1964] 
Negro  Selected  ab  CYO  Yoxtth 

Washington. — Maurice  J.  Blackwell.  presi- 
dent of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  Catho- 
lic Youth  Organization  (CYO) .  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  outstanding  Catholic  youth  of 
the  year.    He  Is  a  Negro. 

The  announcement  was  made  today  by 
Msgr.  Frederick  J.  Stevenson,  national  di- 
rector of  the  Youth  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  which 
sponsors  the  annual  selection. 

At  the  same  time.  Monslgnor  Stevenson 
announced  that  Francis  J.  DartgaJi,  Jr.,  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  a  past  national  president 
of  the  CYO.  has  been  named  the  outstanding 
young  adult  of  1963. 

Darigan  is  a  senior  at  Providence  College, 
majoring  In  political  science.  He  Is  presi- 
dent of  his  college  class. 


(From  the   St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Dec.  31,  1963] 

Baltimore  Negro  Named  Catholic  Youth  o» 

Year 

Washington,  January  2. — Maurice  J. 
Blackwell,  president  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  has 
been  selected  as  the  outstanding  Catholic 
youth  of  the  year. 

The  announcement  was  made  today  by 
Msgr.  Frederick  J.  Stevenson,  national  di- 
rector of  the  youth  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  which 
sponsors  the  annual  selection. 

At  the  same  time,  Monslgnor  Stevenson 
announced  that  Francis  J.  Darigan,  Jr.,  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  a  past  national  president 
of  the  CYO.  has  been  named  the  outstanding 
Catholic  Young  Adult  of  1963. 

Blackwell,  a  Negro,  Is  In  his  senior  year 
at  Towson  Catholic  High  School  In  Balti- 
more. He  has  been  active  In  CYO  programs 
In  the  Baltimore  area  for  the  last  several 
years. 

Darigan  Is  a  senior  at  Providence  College, 
majoring  In  political  science.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  his  class. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  World-Telegram 

&  Sun,  Jan.  2.  1964] 
Negro  Youth  Named  for   Catholic   Honob 

Washington,  January  2. — Maurice  J. 
Blackwell,  president  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  has 
been  selected  as  the  outstanding  Catholic 
youth  of  the  year. 

The  announcement  was  made  today  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Frederick  J.  Stevenson, 
national  director  of  the  youth  department 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

At  the  same  time,  Monslgnor  Stevenson 
announced  that  Francis  J.  Darigan,  Jr., 
Providence,  R.I.,  a  past  national  president  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  has  been 
named  the  outstanding  Catholic  young 
adult  of  1963. 

Blackwell.  a  Negro.  Is  a  senior  at  Towson 
Catholic  High  School  In  Baltimore. 

Darigan,  a  senior  at  Providence  College,  Is 
president  of  his  class. 


[From  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun,  Jan.  2,  1964] 

CYO  President  Named   1963   Top   Catholic 

Youth 

Washington. — Maurice  J.  Blackwell,  pres- 
ident of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  Catho- 
lic Youth  Organization,  has  been  selected  as 
the  outstanding  Catholic  youth  of  1963. 

The  announcement  was  made  today  by 
Msgr.  Frederick  J.  Stevenson,  national  di- 
rector of  the  youth  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  which 
sponsors  the  annual  selection. 

At  the  same  time.  Monslgnor  Stevenson 
announced  that  Francis  J.  Darigan,  Jr.,  of 
Providence,  RI.,  a  past  national  president 
of  the  CYO,  has  been  named  the  outstanding 
Catholic  adult  of  1963. 

Blackwell.  a  Negro,  is  In  his  senior  year 
at  Towson  College  High  School  In  subvirban 
Baltimore.  He  has  been  active  In  CYO  pro- 
grams In  the  Baltimore  area  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Darlan  is  a  senior  at  Providence  College, 
majoring  In  political  science.  He  Is  presi- 
dent of  his  class. 

Outstanding  Catholic  Youth  or  thb  Yeas 
Announced 

Washington,  D.C. — Maurice  J.  Blackwell, 
Baltimore,  Md..  president  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Baltimore  Catholic  Youth  Orga- 
nization (CYO),  has  i)een  selected  as  the 
outstanding  Catholic  youth  of  the  year  (14- 
to  18-year  category).  The  announcement 
was  made  here  today  (January  2)  by  Msgr. 
Frederick  J.  Stevenson,  national  director  of 
the  Youth  Department.  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  which  sponsors  the  an- 
nual selection. 

He  was  chosen  from  among  the  nominees 
by  the  national  presidents  of  the  CYO,  Na- 
tional Newman  Federation,  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students. 
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Blackwell.   who   Is  In   his  seniOT 
Towson  Catholic  High  School  In 
has    been    active    In    CYO   programs 
Baltimore   area   for   the   past   several 
being  honored  as  Mr.  CYO  and  then 
the    archdlocesan    CYO    president    for 

He  won  first  place  In  the  archdlocesan 
talent  show,  outstanding  actor  In  the  - 
play    contest,    and    has   received   c" 
of    excellence    In   mxislc,    debating 
and  declamation. 

He    is    also    president   of    his   senior 
school  class  and   a  member  of  the 
Teachers  of  America. 

Msgr.  Clare  J.  O'Dwyer,  youth 
the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  when 
of  his  selection  as  the  outstanding 
youth  of  the  year,  stated  that  "the  v 
accomplishments  of  Maxirice  are  obvious 
what  is  not  obvious  is  the  difficulty  h^ ' 
through  to  achieve  this  outstanding 
First,  Maurice  Blackwell  is  a  Negro 
been  subjected  to  the  myriad  of  di£ 
tlon  that  race  has  suffered."    Through 
unfortunate    experiences    "this   boy 
stopped    trying  nor   soured,   but  a 
working  for  Catholic  ideals  with  real 
tian  charity.     He  is  not  only  ac"— 
our    youth,    but    looked    to    for 
guidance." 

Msgr.  Frederick  J.  Stevenson,  in 
Ing  his  selection,  stated  that  Mr. 
was  awarded  this  honor  by  his  fellow 
because  of   the  "outstanding  leadersl^ip 
has  shown  in  the  CYO  and  the 
qualities  he  has  demonstrated  in  his 
day  life.    He  exemplifies  the  many  the 
of  Catholic   youth   across  the  countr; 
live  their  daily  lives  honoring  God  anc 
ticing  loyalty  to  their  country." 
tlon  of  the  award  will  be  made  in 
in  February,  he  said. 
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Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  thii 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
their  names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

E>ouglas 

For.g 

Hart 

Hay den 
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Hill 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnsrton 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovexn 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Neubergfer 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlrfc 

Riblcoa 

Russell 

Saltonsllall 

Scott 

Smatheis 

Smith 

Walters 

William  1 

William  J 


Yarboro  ugh 


Young, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
rum  is  present. 


McNAMARA'S  WAR  IN  SOUlTH 
VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  M".  Can 
NGN  in  the  chair  > .     The  Senatof  from 
Oregon  Ls  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks made  today  in  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  McNamara's  war  have  (been  a 
great  disappointment  to  me. 

I  had  looked  forward  to  hearing  for 
the  first  time  on  this  floor  a  fu  1-scale 
justification  for  the  illegal  war  ff/e  are 
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fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  Instead,  the 
comments  by  various  Senators — which  I 
did  not  hear  in  person,  but  read  in  the 
office  of  the  Official  Reporters — are  no 
defense  at  all  of  McNamara's  war  in 
Vietnam. 

They  are  largely  a  defense  of  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
a  tribute  to  his  brilliance  as  an  admin- 
istrator of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Since  I  have  raised  no  question  either  of 
the  Secretary's  patriotism  or  brilliance, 
their  comments  are  all  directed  at  non- 
existent issues.  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
peat after  these  Senators,  with  hand 
upraised,  all  that  was  said  here  today 
about  the  patriotism  and  capacities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  note  that  only  two  of  my  colleagues 
offered  even  the  slightest  hint  of  support 
for  McNamara's  war.  That  is  the  issue 
on  which  I  have  spoken  many  times  in 
the  Senate,  and  on  which  I  will  continue 
to  speak  so  long  as  this  issue  is  before  us. 
I  shall  await  with  interest  to  see 
whether  either  of  the  two  Senators  who 
gave  indication  of  support  for  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  will  introduce  within  a 
few  days  a  declaration  of  war,  because 
that  is  the  only  legal  way  this  country 
can  fight  in  Vietnam,  either  North  or 
South.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  already 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam,  and  so  are 
many  of  our  so-called  advisers  to  the 
Vietnamese. 

Not  one  voice  has  yet  answered  my 
contention  that  the  United  States,  under 
the  leadership  of  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  is  fighting  an  illegal  and  unwise 
war  in  Vietnam.  That  is  why  I  call  it 
McNamaras  war. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  made  four 
trips  to  South  Vietnam  since  taking  of- 
fice. The  first  was  in  May  1962.  when 
he  went  over  to  see  how  the  American 
program  for  fighting  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas was  making  out.  In  September 
1963,  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
again  went  to  Vietnam,  to  review  and 
assess  the  military  effort  against  the 
Vietcong.  The  coup  which  deposed 
President  Diem  followed  shortly  there- 
after. So  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
turned, in  December  of  1963,  to  evaluate 
the  new  junta.  Again,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  one  would  expect  an  eval- 
uation of  this  kind  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  someone 
under  his  authority. 

On  March  8.  1964.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara again  went  back  to  South  Vietnam. 
This  time  there  had  been  a  shakeup  in 
the  State  Department  management  of 
Par  Eastern  affairs.  We  had  a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs; 
and  President  Johnson  made  clear  that 
no  changes  in  policy  in  that  area  of  the 
world  would  be  made  until  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara got  back  from  his  latest  trip. 
Here  again,  it  would  seem  evident  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  handling 
American  policy  and  American  relations 
in  South  Vietam. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  drafted  the  blue- 
print for  our  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Although  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  that  Secretary 
McNamara  has  superior  ability,  one 
would  think  he  would  be  called  to  blue- 


print the  plans  for  war  there  only  after 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  who  normally 
handles  our  affairs  with  other  govern- 
ments, did  not  have  occasion  to  visit 
Vietnam  until  this  week,  and  then  only 
as  a  side  trip  from  Manila. 

The  escalation  of  American  aid  and 
American  participation  in  the  war  has 
been  steady  and  continuous  since  Secre- 
tary McNamara  became  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara is  the  one  who  now  speaks  for 
and  represents  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  was  he  who  campaigned  so 
arduously  around  its  countryside  on  be- 
half of  its  current  junta  boss — General 
Khanh — more  arduously  than  he  ever 
campaigned  for  any  American  head  of 
government. 

It  was  Secretary  McNamara  who  un- 
dertook to  promise  aid  "forever"  to  the 
Khanh  regime,  or  whoever  follows 
Khanh  as  head  of  the  junta. 

And  it  was  Secretary  McNamara  who 
then  went  on  nationwide  television  to 
explain  all  this  to  the  American  people. 
That  was  done,  not  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  by  Secretary  McNamara. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
not  done  that,  although  I  understand 
that  tonight  he  wiU  do  so  from  New  York 
City. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  made  this  war  his  own,  in 
order  to  do  just  what  was  done  here  this 
afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — to 
make  any  question  of  it  and  any  criti- 
cism of  it  an  impugning  of  patriotic  mo- 
tives. What  we  are  doing  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  illegal  under  international  law 
and  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Our  support  of  the  Vietnam  war  puts  us 
in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. But,  so  long  as  the  flag  is  wrapped 
tightly  around  it  in  the  person  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  then  it  is  easy  to 
equate  all  challenges  to  that  policy  with 
a  challenge  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  challenge  the 
patriotism  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Instead,  I  laud  it  and  applaud  it.  I  chal- 
lenge only  his  judgment.  But  so  long 
as  it  is  the  military  branch  of  our  execu- 
tive that  lays  down  the  policy,  explains 
it  to  foreigners  and  to  American  citizens 
alike,  and  carries  it  out.  then  questions 
are  made  to  sound  like  a  question  of  the 
Secretary's  patriotism. 

By  making  it  his  own  war.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  also  virtually  foreclosed 
resort  to  diplomatic  channels  in  an  ef- 
fort to  end  it. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  speak  about  those 
channels. 

It  is  obviously  much  easier  for  U.S. 
Senators  to  repeat  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara is  a  brilliant  and  patriotic  man 
than  it  is  for  them  to  explain  to  anyone 
what  we  are  doing  in  South  Vietnam  and 
why  we  should  continue  to  support  that 
war. 

I  repeat  my  hope  that  some  senatorial 
defender  of  McNamara's  war,  if  there 
really  is  a  defender,  will  come  forward 
with  a  declaration  of  war.  If  he  can  get 
it  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
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then  at  least  McNamara's  war  will  be- 
come legal. 

Later  this  week  I  shall  go  more  fully 
into  the  international-law  aspects  of  this 
war. 

I  close  my  remarks  tonight  by  repeat- 
ing what  I  believe  to  be  an  alternative 
and  a  sound  objective  in  connection  with 
our  operations  in  South  Vietnam.    I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  persuade 
SEATO — which  really,  in  a  sense,  created 
South  Vietnam,  by  way  of  a   protocol 
agreement,    with    all    the    signatories 
thereto  agreeing  that  South  Vietnam  was 
an  area  of  mutual  interest  and  concern — 
to  proceed  to  take  peacekeeping  steps  in 
connection  with  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, which  really  amounts  to  a  civil  war. 
I  hoped  that  SEATO  would  be  able  to  try 
to  establish  some  kind  of  peacekeeping 
operation  that  would  bring  to  an  end  the 
killing  there  and  provide  effective  protec- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  from  the 
shocking  guerrilla  tactics  of  the  Vietcong. 
However,  events  did  not  work  out  that 
way.    I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of 
State  really  placed  this  matter  on  the 
agenda  of  SEATO  in  a  form  which  put  it 
squarely    up   to    SEATO    to   determine 
whether    the    SEATO    members    would 
continue   to   stay   out  or   to   come   in. 
SEATO  adopted  an  exceedingly  watered 
down  weak  motion  or  resolution  or  state- 
ment'to  the  effect  that  if  in  the  future 
this  matter  became  of  greater  concern, 
and  required  some  action  by  SEATO.  it 
would  be  considered  at  that  time.    If  I 
correctly  interpret  that  very  weak  state- 
ment, that  is  all  it  means,  if  it  means 
anything.    That    is    most   unfortunate. 
It  is  only  more  of  the  old  runaround.  and 
represents  more  of  a  failure  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam. 

Now  that  a  proposal  that  SEATO  inter- 
vene has  never  materialized.  I  repeat  that 
I  believe  we  should  look  to  the  handling 
of  this  matter  through  the  United  Na- 
tions but  vmder  the  Geneva  accords.  It 
is  true  that  we  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
accords:  but  our  representatives  sat 
there,  and  later  said,  through  Gen.  Bedell 
Smith,  that  we  would  look  upon  the 
Geneva  accords  as  laying  down  prin- 
ciples of  international  law. 

So  I  believe  that  if  those  accords  are 
being  violated— and  I  think  they  are 
being  violated;  I  think  they  are  being 
violated  by  South  Vietnam,  and  that  it 
may  be  that  they  are  being  violated  also 
by  Laos,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are 
being  violated  by  Red  China— we  should 
determine  to  what  extent,  if  any.  they 
are  being  violated.  If  they  are  being 
violated,  it  is  clearly  our  obligation  to 
take  our  charges  to  the  United  Nations, 
not  to  go  into  South  Vietnam  on  a  uni- 
lateral military  basis,  giving  as  our  alibi 
an  invitation  from  a  puppet  government 
that  we  set  up. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  repeat  to- 
night, in  my  judgment  we  have  no  more 
right  in  South  Vietnam,  with  unilateral 
military  action,  than  Russia  has  in  East 
Germany,  for  East  Germany  is  also  a 
puppet  of  Russia.  Russia  likes  to  alibi 
that  she  is  in  there  on  the  invitation  of 
East  Germany.    That  is  more  nonsense. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  at  a 
great   crossroads   in   American   foreign 
policy.    I  believe  we  have  a  clear  obliga- 
tion to  keep  faith  with  a  commitment  of 
long  standing,  namely,  that  we  believe  in 
applying  a  rule  of  law,  and  not  the  jungle 
law  of  military  force,  to  disputes  that 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.     We 
have  a  glorious  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate again  to  the  world  the  soundness 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
put  our  Communist  associates  in  that 
organization  on  the  spot.    Let  us  find  out 
where  Russia  stands.     Let  us  find  out 
where  the  Communist  bloc  stands  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  the  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam.   Let  us  see  where  our  allies  on  the 
free  side  of  the  world  stand,  particularly 
let  us  see  where  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Pakistan,     Thailand,     the     Philippines. 
Great  Britain,  and  France  stand.   France 
has  given  some  indication  that  she  does 
not  stand  for  the  program  we  are  follow- 
ing.   How  far  would  she  go  in  joining  in 
a  peacekeeping  program  under  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  shocking  killing  that  is  going  on 
in  South  Vietnam? 

We  are  parties  to  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  program  in  the  Congo,  and 
now  in  Cyprus.  What  is  wrong  with 
adopting  the  same  sound  procedure  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  South  Vietnam?  We  ought 
to  make  this  diplomatic  approach.  We 
ought  to  stop  a  military  unilateral 
course  of  action  which,  in  my  judgment, 
if  it  were  brought  before  the  World 
Court,  if  we  could  get  jurisdiction  in  that 
court — and  I  have  looked  into  the  ques- 
tion and  do  not  see  how  we  could  get 
jurisdiction — would  probably  cause  us  to 
lose  by  a  unanimous  decision  so  far  as 
concerns  any  attempt  on  our  part  to 
justify  the  legal  right  of  the  United 
States  to  be  conducting  a  unilateral  mili- 
tary program  of  killing  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  connection  with  the  general  topic  I 
have  been  discussing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  speech  which  I  delivered  at  the 
Temple  University  Downtown  Club,  in 
Philadelphia,  at  noon  today,  in  which  I 
discussed  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Remarks  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  Before 
THE  Temple  Universttt  Downtown  Club, 
PHn.ADELPHLA,  Pa.,  ApRtt  20,   1964 


In  recent  days,  I  have  found  myself  in  deep 
disagreement  with  the  national  defense  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  which  have  deeply 
committed  us  to  a  war  in  Asia,  and  which 
threaten  to  draw  us  even  more  deeply  Into 
that  conflict. 

I  have  also  found  myself  in  deep  disagree- 
ment with  our  foreign  aid  policy,  which  has 
been  presented  on  Capitol  Hill  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

But  before  I  go  into  m/  differences  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  do  want  to  cover 
one  subject  on  which  I  agree  with  him  com- 
pletely. This  is  the  issue  being  raised  by 
Senator  Goldwater,  Air  Force  General  Le- 
May,  and  others,  about  the  usefulness  of 
manned  bombers  as  compared  to  ballistics 
missiles. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  In  the  Senate,  I 
have  voted  for  many  billions  more  in  defense 
funds  than  the  Presidents  and  the  Defense 


Department  have  asked.  I  have  done  that 
because  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  our  stra- 
tegic deterrence  that  holds  off  the  Commu- 
nist powers  from  plunging  much  of  the 
world  into  war.  The  validity  of  that  theory 
is  being  proved  every  day  by  none  other 
than  Mr.  Khrushchev.  In  his  conflict  with 
his  former  Chinese  friends,  Khrushchev  is 
emphasizing  that  overt  aggression  on  behalf 
of  communism  would  mean  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  Communist  society  that 
launched  it,  even  if  the  capitalist  society 
was  destroyed,  too.  So  you  hear  Khrushchev 
declaiming  that  only  a  child  or  an  idiot  could 
seek  to  advance  communism  by  direct  ag- 
gression. 

That  Khrushchev  Is  taking  the  position  he 
is  In  his  battle  of  words  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  capacity  and  the  success 
of  the  American  strategic  deterrent.  It  has 
deterred  Khrushchev;  he  cannot  understand 
why  Mao  is  not  equally  deterred.  He  is 
overlooking,  however,  that  whatever  Mao 
Tse-ttmg  says  about  using  every  means  to 
overthrow  capitalism.  Mao  has  been  Just  as 
careful  as  Khrushchev  not  to  commit  an 
aggression  that  would  bring  American 
strategic  retaliation. 

The  existence  and  success  of  this  deterrent 
Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
huge  sums  of  military  aid  we  send  abroad  to 
equip  and  support  Indigenous  armies  in 
countries  like  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and 
even  South  Korea  are  largely  a  waste  of 
taxpayer  money. 

But  with  the  Inevitability  of  a  presidential 
year  has  come  the  charge  that  the  ballistic 
missiles  which  we  have  been  Installing  to 
carry  nuclear  warheads  anywhere  in  the  world 
are  um-ellable,  and  that  only  manned  bomb- 
ers can  do  the  Job.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  540  bombers  on  constant  alert;  we  have 
750  Intercontinental  missiles  on — or  in — their 
launchers;  and  192  missiles  aboard  Polaris 
submarines. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  centered  his  rather 
vague  charge  about  unreliability  of  land- 
based  missiles  on  the  unknown  extent  to 
which  the  electric  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack 
on  these  hardened,  underground  missile 
launching  sites  would  disrupt  their  electronic 
gear  before  they  could  be  fired,  even  though 
there  was  no  damage  to  the  missile  or  its 
launcher. 

The  time  sequence  of  the  attack  and  the 
subsequent  firing  of  the  missiles  would  un- 
doubtedly have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  effective- 
ness of  the  missiles.  Not  being  a  scientist, 
I  can  only  repeat  what  Defense  Department 
scientists  have  concluded,  which  Is  that  al- 
though some  limited  problem  may  exist,  It 
Is  not  Insurmountable  nor  Incapacitating. 

What  the  Goldwater-LeMay  thesis  has 
ignored  Is  that  the  only  long-range  vehicle 
more  unreliable  than  the  missile  Is  the 
manned  bomber.  Both  our  Polaris  and  Min- 
uteman  missiles  are  kept  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  their  hardened  sites,  the 
Mlnuteman  is  extremely  well  protected,  from 
all  but  the  most  direct  nuclear  bomb  hit. 

Manned  bombers  are  not  protected  at  all. 
They  are  not  kept  underground,  and  even 
if  they  could  be,  there  Is  no  protection  for 
their  vast  runways  and  maintenance  struc- 
tures. Nor  is  it  possible  to  keep  these  bases 
secret.  Thev  are  a  standard  target,  and 
much  less  than  a  direct  hit  will  effectively 
ground  all  their  planes.  In  the  case  of  an 
Initial  attack  against  the  United  States, 
which  the  Goldwater  complaint  assumes,  the 
only  manned  bombers  that  would  go  would 
be  those  already  in  the  air,  or  probably  fewer 
than  half  our  force. 

Moreover,  the  maimed  bomber  is  already 
highly  vulnerable  in  the  air.  Land-to-alr 
missiles  shot  down  our  U-2's  over  Russia  and 
Cuba.  In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
1960,  when  the  first  U-2  was  shot  down, 
considerable  refinements  and  Improvements 
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have  been  made  by  both  countries  In 
to-alr  missiles.  , 

Effective    defense    against    Incoming 
sues  Is  sUll  beyond  the  capacity  of  - 
tlon.     But  effective  defense  against 
craft,  however  speedy.  Is  an  accomp 
of  both  countries.     In  the  case  of 
we  contemplate   a  barrage  that  would 
found    the    defenders   and   hopefully 
them  to  pick  the  wrong  missiles  in  " 
sponse.     But   how   do   you    send   a 
of  manned  bombers  with  only  one  ol 
carrying  the  warhead,  unless  you 
templating  suicide  squadrons? 

Finally.   Senator   Goldwateb   also 
the  fact  that  the  intercontinental 
of  today  is  about  as  dependent  upon 
tronic  equipment  for  success  in  Its  r*^ 
as  any  missile.     Any  nearby  nuclear 
sion  tbat  would  disrupt  the  electronic 
ment  of  a  missile  would  be  Just  as 
to  a  manned  bomber. 

The  only  advantage  of  manned 
for  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  is  tl 
tloned  by  General  LeMay— you  can 
bomber  during  the  several  hours ^f 
sion,  but  a  missile  takes  only 
reach  its  target.  .  ^   .,  ,ii 

The  missile  can  be  aborted  li  iw 
was  a  mistake.  Just  as  a  bomber  can 
called.  The  question  of  timing  amo 
whether  you  change  your  mind  in  a 
of  minutes  or  a  matter  of  a  few  ^'"' 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  sound 
maintaining   the   B-52s   and   B-58s 
have  in  our  strategic  arsenal.    But  J 
believe  It  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  s 
told  billions  to  develop  a  newer  br 
untold  hundreds  of  billions  more 
into  production. 

The  Issue  of  the  100-megaton 
is  part  and  parcel  of  this  manned 
issue.     Militarily,  there  has  been  no 
cation     for     a     100-megaton    bomb, 
smaller   bombs  will   do  more   darr 
one  big  one.     Some  military  men 
propaganda  equalizer,  meaning  that 
the    Russians    have    one    and    may 
others  with  it,  we  should  have  one. 

But  keep  this  in  mind:  The  only 
that  can  presently  carry  a  100-megatr 
Is  a  manned  airplane.     That  is  why 
Force  is  beating  the  drum  for  the 
ton  bomb.     If  we  had  that  weapon, 
would  have  to  build  something  to  r 
and  that  would  be  a  new  airplane, 
why  when  you  hear  calls  for  addln? 
megaton  nuclear  bomb  to  the  arse^ 
must    keep    in    mind   that   there   is 
military  Justification  for  it. 

So  on   matters   of  our  defense 
am  a  firm  supporter  of  Secretary 
But  he  is  on  weak  ground  when 
his    Defense    Department    into    the 
foreign  policy. 

I  regretfully  say  that  I  think  he 
that   when   It   comes   to   military   H 
abroad,  and  when  it  comes  to  South 
On  his  recent  trip  to  South  Vletr 
retary  McNamara  made  himself  th o 
man  for  the  United  States  not  onl; 
tary  matters,  but  in  political,  civil, 
lomatlc  matters.    He  literally  cam- 
South  Vietnam  on  behalf  of  our 
General  Khanh. 

He  told  the  Khanh  regime,  and 
American  people  and  the  American 
for  the  first  time  we  had  heard  It 
United  States  would  give  whatever 
military,  and  American  force  supi 
Vietnam    may    need    and    we    wouljd 
"forever." 

That  was  his  prognosis  for  the 
namese  conflict:  "Forever."    In 
of  a  treaty,  in  the  absence  of  a 
tion,  in  the  absence  of  some  oth^ 
law.    the   Secretary   of   Defense   or 
President  of  the  United  States 
such  a  pledge  and  have  it  carry 
and  the  meaning  of  law.     Such  a 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not.  and  can- 
not, commit  the  American  people  or  the 
American  Congress  to  anything.  ,^   .    ,» 

It  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  it 
should  have  been  made  by  the  civilian  head 
of  the  American  military  establishment,  in 
that  capacity,  he  is  supposed  to  carry  out 
the  military  end  of  American  foreign  policy. 
But  he  has  compromised  that  function  by 
speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  nonmili- 
tary  elements  of  the  American  government. 
He  has  gone  beyond  the  carrying  out  of  a 
policy,  which  is  the  function  of  the  military; 
he  has  established  the  policy,  or  tried  to 
because  I  am  certain  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  American  nation  is  not  going  to  pursue 
any  Asiatic  war  "forever."  or  even  for  long. 

By  seeking  to  preempt  the  role  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Presidency  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
apparently  seeking  to  foreclose  diplomatic 
avenues  for  a  settlement  of  that  civil  war. 

That  he  should  do  so  is  a  tragic  failure  on 
his  part  to  learn  the  lesson  of  history  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  foremost  history  lesson  of  the  20tn 
century  Is  that  the  white  man  is  through  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  White  Americans  can  no 
more  hope  to  preserve  the  remnants  and 
vestiges  and  fringe  benefits  of  colonialism 
than  white  Frenchmen  could  in  this  same 
country  of  Vietnam. 

American  military  power  and  American 
manhood  will  be  sapped  and  drained  by  this 
war  every  bit  as  much  as  French  manhood 
was  sapped  and  drained.  The  French  are 
trying  to  tell  us  right  now  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  millUry  victory  In  Vietnam. 
They  had  victories  by  the  dozens.  The  mili- 
tary picture  for  the  French  in  Indochina  was 
always  looking  up.  Every  encounter  was 
called  a  French  victory.  Every  week  and 
every  month  was  called  the  tiu-ning  point 
toward  victory.  Every  year  was  hailed  as  the 
one  when  the  French  war  effort  would  be 
"over  the  hump." 

After  8  years  of  these  promises,  the  French 
war  effort  In  Indochina  simply  collapsed. 
The  French  people  decided  to  quit  throwing 
good  monev  after  bad.  They  had  had 
enough.  Words  like  "there  is  no  substitute 
for  victory"  are  meaningless  when  no  one 
knows  what  victory  consists  of.  And  let  me 
remind  you  that  Secretary  McNamara  has 
not  told  us.  either,  what  he  would  call  a 
victory  in  South  Vietnam.  All  he  has  prom- 
ised Is  that  we  will  continue  that  war  for- 
ever. 

One  old  familiar  cliche  that  has  also  been 
trotted  out  in  this  election  year  Is  the  call 
for  expanding  the  war  Into  "privileged  sanc- 
tuaries." Laos  and  North  Vietnam  are  called 
the  "privileged  sanctuary"  to  which  Ameri- 
can airpower  should  carry  the  war. 

But  that  Is  no  prescription  for  settling 
the  confilct.  That  Is  no  defending  of  peace 
or  freedom:  that  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  creating  more  war.  more  destruction, 
and  less  freedom  In  a  land  already  bleeding 
and  exhausted. 

Dick  Nixon  and  Barry  Goldwater  are 
"pushing"  that  prescription.  It  calls  for 
making  war  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of 
peace  It  assumes  that  there  are  finite  lim- 
its to  the  geography  and  to  the  resources 
against  which  we  would  be  fighting. 

But  that  was  assumed  In  Korea,  too.  We 
found  out  the  hard  way  that  pressing  any 
military  effort  toward  the  borders  of  China 
is  inviting  disaster,  not  victory. 

There  are  no  Chinese  fighting  in  Vietnam 
now  The  only  foreign  soldiers  there  are 
Americans.  But  If  the  United  States  pushes 
the  war  and  enlarges  the  war  and  expands 
the  war  Into  North  Vietnam,  there  will  be 
Chinese  In  It.  Just  as  there  were  In  Korea. 

Why  do  we  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
Chinese  attitude  on  this  subject  is  any  dif- 
ferent than  the  American  attitude  was  on 
Cuba   in  October  of   1962?     A  dangerously 


hostile  government  nearby  was  one  thing; 
but  a  large-scale  presence  of  foreign  troops 
and  the  addition  of  weapons  pointed  down 
the  throat  of  the  United  States  was  another 
matter.  We  took  a  position  and  we  backed 
It  to  the  hilt.  We  put  our  homes,  our  cities, 
our  lives,  and  ovir  futures  on  the  line,  we 
forced  a  showdown. 

Why  do  we  think  China  wlU  react  any 
dlirerently?  How  can  we  think  she  may. 
when  we  already  know  what  her  answer  was 
In  Korea?  When  the  Americans  got  close 
to  her  border,  her  masses  poured  Into  the 
fray,  and  if  we  had  tried  to  fight  a  wm 
against  Communist  China  we  would  stlU  be 

there.  ^^, 

We  are  being  promised  the  same  thing  now 
In  North  Vietnam,  in  the  talk  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam. 

What  we  do  need  is  not  a  mUitary  offen- 
sive in  Asia,  but  a  diplomatic  offensive.    If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  totally  de- 
stroyed   all  our  possibilities  for  diplomatic 
maneuvering,   we    should   be   exploring   the 
means  whereby  a  reasonable  peace  can  be 
brought  to  southeast  Asia.     Remember  that 
we  have  never  considered  any  of  those  possi- 
bilities     Not  since  the  French  gave  up  in 
Indochina  and  we  picked  up  the  pieces  she 
laid  down  have  we  considered  for  a  minute 
anything   at  all   except   the   pursuit   of   an 
American  protectorate  over  South  Vietnam. 
We  say  we  are  looking  out  for  our  strategic 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  world.    We  point 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Just  as  though  Ameri- 
can oil  investments  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
beyond  were  vital  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  which  we  must  commit  our 
fighting  forces. 

Insofar  as  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
United  States  Is  concerned,  southeast  Asia  is 
beyond    that   defense    perimeter.     It   always 

has  been:  it  Is  now.  .,»,„, 

American  involvement  In  southeast  Asia  is 
the  real  threat  to  oiur  security. 

What  are  the  diplomatic  posslbUltles? 
They  are  Just  what  they  have  been  elsewhere. 
We  could  ask  for  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  which  In  1954  drew  up 
the  treaty  for  French  withdrawal.  We  did 
not  sign  the  Geneva  agreement  and  neither 
did  South  Vietnam,  but  we  claim  that  it  has 
been  violated  by  North  Vietnam.  U  we  have 
a  case,  we  should  go  to  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  and  propose  that  they  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Certainly  a  nation  that  is 
not  a  party  to  the  agreement  has  no  business 
try ing  to  enforce  it  unilaterally . 

Above  all,  we  should  take  the  case  to  the 
United  Nations.  Under  the  U.N.  Charter, 
we  have  no  business  at  all  In  South  Viet- 
nam, except  on  an  emergency  basis  and  about 
which  we  are  obliged  to  notify  the  United 
Nations  Immediately.  "Immediately"  would 
have  been  several  years  ago.  We  still  have 
not  advised  the  U.N.  of  the  threat  to  peace 
that  we  believe  exists  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
not  told  the  U.N.  what  emergency  action  we 
have  taken  to  cope  with  the  threat,  and  we 
have  not  sought  to  have  that  organization 
take  the  matter  over,  all  of  which  Is  the 
course  of  action  laid  out  in  the  U.N.  Chaxter^ 
and  all  of  which  we  have  for  years  Insisted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  have  done  in 

Hungary.  i.   ^    „»   k» 

We  should  do  In  Vietnam  what  we  oe- 
latedly  did  In  Cyprus,  when  the  Cyprtot  gov- 
ernment refused  to  play  "patsy"  for  a  British- 
American  imposed  peacekeeping  action  we 
took  the  problem  to  the  United  Nations, 
which  has  moved  fast  In  putting  In  Its  own 
peacekeeping  force.  ^  „„„ 

We  should  do  what  we  did  In  the  Congo, 
when  we  saw  Communist  elements  moving 
in  to  take  over  portions  of  that  country  when 
the  Belgians  moved  out.  We  put  our  support 
behind  a  U.N.  operation  that  has  proved  far 
better  able  to  cope  with  that  situation  than 
we  have  been  able  to  cope  with  South  Viet- 
nam. 
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Remember  that  the  U.N.  Charter  recognizes 
the  right  of  self-defense.  But  there  is  no 
American  self-defense  going  on  in  Vietnam. 
What  is  more,  the  proposals  for  attacking 
North  Vietnam  are  nothing  In  the  world  but 
proposals  for  an  American  aggression,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  U.S.  military  forces  that 
will  be  engaged  in  It. 

We  are  making  mistakes  In  Vietnam  which 
do  not  square  with  our  duties  under  the 
United  Nations  and  under  international  law. 
But  the  gravest  mistake  of  all  Is  the  peril 
we  are  creating  for  our  Nation. 

The  American  people  have,  so  far  In  this 
election  year,  heard  only  two  alternatives 
advanced  for  our  problem  there.  That  of 
Secretary  McNamara  is  simply  to  hang  on 
Indefinitely,  at  whatever  cost,  and  hope  for 
the  miracle  the  French  hoped  for,  which 
never  came. 

The  second  is  that  advanced  by  Nixon  and 
Goldwater  to  commit  an  aggression  7,000 
miles  away  on  the  borders  of  Red  China. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  are 
going  to  support  either  of  those  alternatives. 
The  only  promise  of  both  is  eternal  involve- 
ment. 

What  Is  needed  In  this  election  year  Is  an 
alternative  that  will  seek  to  stabilize  south- 
east Asia,  and  that  means  a  nonmllltary 
alternative.  I  expect  to  do  my  best  to  help 
draw  this  Issue  for  the  American  voters  be- 
tween now  and  November. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  last  night  at  the 
Keneseth  Israel  Temple  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  I  discussed  some  features  of  the 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Remarks  or  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Kene- 
seth Israel  Temple,  PHnADELPHiA,  Pa., 
April  19,  1964 

This  last  week  has  seen  the  visit  to  Wash- 
ington of  the  personification  of  what  Is 
wrong  with  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan. He  represents  the  American  effort  to 
duplicate  what  the  British  tried  to  do  for 
generations  all  over  the  world — to  manipu- 
late, to  control,  to  pull  the  strings,  and  to 
finance  such  a  variety  of  states  and  local  In- 
terests In  those  states  as  to  prevent  any 
one  of  them  from  threatening  British  In- 
terests. This  balance-of-power  technique 
was  not  only  characteristic  of  British  pol- 
icy on  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  Brit- 
ain bestowed  her  favors  and  friendship  on 
whatever  nation  or  group  of  nations  seemed 
to  be  weaker  at  a  given  time  relative  to  oth- 
er powers  on  the  Continent. 

This  policy  was  also  used  In  Britain's  co- 
lonial areas.  Including  the  Middle  East. 
That  Is  why  she  carved  the  kingdom  of  Jor- 
dan out  of  the  desert  after  World  War  I. 
It  gave  her  a  means  of  playing  off  one  group 
of  Arabs  against  another,  with  the  end  view 
of  protecting  her  extensive  economic  Inter- 
est in  the  Middle  East  and  her  access  to  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Britain  financed  and  supported  the  arti- 
ficial and  uneconomic  kingdom  from  Its  in- 
ception until  the  end  of  Worid  War  IT 
Then  It  became  too  expensive,  and  the  Job 
was  turned  over  to  the  United  States. 

We,  too.  had  extensive  oil  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East;  we,  too,  needed  a  "handle"  to 
give  the  United  States  a  place  to  hold  and 
to  wield  Infiuence  within  the  Arab  world. 
For  many  years,  we  have  also  Justified  the 
$30  to  $40  million  yearly  subsidy  to  Jordan 
on  the  ground  that  It  kept  Jordan  out  of  the 
pan-Arab  bloc  organized  by  Nasser  against 
Israel.  Each  year,  during  the  foreign  aid  de- 
bate Senators  were  told  that  so  long  as  Jor- 
dan was  dependent  for  Its  existence  upon 


American  foreign  aid,  her  long  border  vrtth 
Israel  would  not  be  used  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses against  Israel. 

Our  foreign  aid  to  Jordan  was.  In  other 
words  Justified  as  being  "protection  money" 
for  the  State  of  Israel. 

But  was  It?  Like  so  many  of  oixr  other 
foreign  aid  programs,  this  one  Is  being  re- 
vealed m  Its  unglorlous  futility. 

In  recent  months,  King  Hiisseln  has  Indl- 
cated  that  he  wotild  prefer  to  get  his  eco- 
nomic help  from  Nasser.  After  aU,  we  give 
so  much  financial  help  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  it  is  not  outside  the  reahn  of  pos- 
sibility in  the  maze  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  an  extra  dole  could  be  added  to 
the  ^d  program  for  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public that  would  simply  be  passed  on  to 
Jordan.  ,   . 

But  last  week.  King  Hvisseln  appeared  In 
Washington  as  the  spokesman  for  the  Arab 
against  the  Israeli  plan  for  the  harnessing 
of  the  Jordan  River.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Hussein  made  It  clear  that  he  has  not 
stayed  bought.  Not  having  been  privy  to 
any  of  the  dlsctissions  he  had  with  American 
officials.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  higher 
price  was  suggested,  or  whether  he  laid  down 
some  point  of  action  by  Israel  that  will  bring 
Arab  retaliation  no  matter  what  the  United 
States  does.  But  I  think  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  use  of  foreign  aid  money  to 
buy  off  foreign  potentates  is  a  dismal  waste 
of  public  funds. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  In  addition  to  the 
$35  or  so  million  a  year  In  economic  aid,  we 
have  also  armed  Hussein's  army  with  our 
military  aid.  In  the  event  of  an  Arab  mili- 
tary action  against  Israel,  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  that  part  of  the  world  wUl  have  to 
face  American  military  weapons  given  freely 

to  Jordan.  ^. 

If  this  paradox  In  the  Middle  East  were  the 
only  bad  example  of  American  foreign  aid.  It 
might  be  tolerable  and  excusable.  But  far 
from  an  isolated  example,  it  is  really  a  char- 
acteristic of  our  aid  progam  in  most  parts  of 

the  world.  . 

We  have  created  similar  situations  nearby 
in  Greece  and  Turkey.  And  we  have  created 
another  confrontation  between  Pakistan  and 
India.  Greece.  Txirkey.  Pakistan,  India,  and 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  account  for 
the  bulk  of  American  foreign  aid  since  the 
end  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The  supporters 
and  apologists  for  foreign  aid  point  to  these 
very  countries  as  having  received  most  of  our 
aid  because  they  are  on  the  fringes  of  the  ■ 
Communist  bloc  or  because  they  stand 
astride  geography  important  to  the  financial 
and  military  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  our  delusion,  we  have  believed  that  the 
existence  of  huge  military  and  economic  aid 
missions  in  these  countries,  and  the  addi- 
tion to  their  economies  of  American  money 
gives  the  United  States  an  influence  and  a 
"handle"  on  their  Internal  economic  policies 
and  their  foreign  and  military  policies. 

We  have  deluded  ourselves  with  the  fanci- 
ful notion  that  through  large  enough 
amounts  of  foreign  aid  we  can  control  these 
nations  to  advance  our  own  Interests. 

That  notion  is  being  grossly  repudiated  by 
the  Arab -confrontation  with  Israel  over 
Jordan  waters.  It  is  being  grossly  repudiated 
bv  the  confrontation  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  over  Cyprus.  It  is  being  grossly  repu- 
diated by  the  confrontation  betwen  Pakistan 
and  India  over  Kashmir  and  over  the  deep 
religious  division  between  Moslems  and 
Hindus. 

Having  substituted  foreign  aid  for  foreign 
policy  having  led  ourselves  to  believe  that 
money  is  the  cure  for  all  evils  everywhere 
the  United  States  continues  to  plan  more  of 
the  same  aid  programs  for  all  these  coun- 
tries. ,  _ 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense made  one  of  his  hardboiled  pitches 
for  more  military  aid.     He  said  it  was  the 


fault  of  Congress  that  only  $1  billion  was 
in  the  current  budget  for  military  aid.  He 
had  been  compelled,  he  said,  to  keep  It  at 
that  level  because  he  was  told  that  Congress 
would  not  appropriate  more. 

One  of  the  main  probelms  he  described 
was  the  lack  of  military  aid  money  for  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
claimed  that  because  Bulgaria  had  recently 
been  supplied  with  new  model  tanks  by 
Russia,  the  United  States  must  supply  new 
model  tanks  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  But  In 
the  last  year,  this  country  has  already  re- 
placed with  new  models  those  tanks  we  had 
furnished  Greece  eariler.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  did  not  indicate  whether  the  Bul- 
garian modernization  came  before  or  after 
our  own  modernization  of  the  Greek  tank 

f OfCGS 

What  the  Secretary  is  really  calling  for  Is 
additional  fuel  to  throw  on  the  already  dan- 
gerous fire  that  U  burning  in  Cyprus. 

Of  course.  TMrkey  wants  to  keep  its  mili- 
tary forces  equal  to  those  of  Greece.  So 
far  as  these  two  countries  are  concerned, 
what  the  Bulgarians  have  Is  irrelevant. 
They  know  that  in  any  conflict  Involving 
Bulgaria,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  also  be  Involved,  and  t^at  It  wUl 
be  our  ovra  American  military  might  that 

will  proterct  them.  ,     ^  ,  .♦», 

Much  the  same  issue  Is  Involved  In  south 
Asia  India  Is  dickering  with  the  Unitea 
States  for  a  large,  new  military  aid  program. 
Much  of  It  is  expected  to  Include  late  model 
flehter  aircraft,  because  India  says  she  fears 
a  future   air   attack  on  her   cities  by  Red 

China.  ,  ,         ♦« 

so  Pakistan  is  putting  In  her  clahns  to 
the  Pentagon  for  the  same  late  model  Jet 
fighters,  which  she  considers  her  due.  Thcjse 
Je  have  already  given  her.  and  I  emphasize 
the  word  given,  are  superior  to  anything 
China  has.  Chinese  fighters  are  the  left- 
overs o^  the  days  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  furnishing  airplanes  to  her  erstwhile 
Communist  ally.  They  date  from  the  mid- 
1960'8  They  are  old-fashioned,  as  Jets  go. 
The  Pakistani  air  force  is  much  more  mod- 
ern   thanks  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

But  Pakistan  Is  not  interested  in  air 
superiority  vis-a-vis  China  She  is  Interested 
in  air  superiority  vis-a-vis  India.  So  the 
clamor  is  made  to  the  Pentagon  and  soonlt 
wUl  be  transmitted  to  Congress  for  military 
aid  to  both  India  and  Pakistan  that  will  put 
them  on  a  par  with  each  other. 

This  is  the  deep  and  basic  fallacy  of  for- 
eign aid  against  which  I  protested  in  1963. 
In  addition  to  the  money  wasted  on  military 
aid    we   send   each   and  every  one  of   these 
countries  even  larger  sums  of  economic  aid. 
The  diversion  of  their  own  limited  resources 
into     military     establishments     requires     a 
larger  amount  of  outside  development  capi- 
tal  than   otherwise  would  be   needed.     Yet 
these  military  establishments  do  not  serve 
the    interests    of   the   United    States.     They 
serve    the    interests    of    the    Arabs.    Greeks, 
Tiu-ks,    Indians,    and   Pakistanis.     And    un- 
fortunately, those  interests  are  more  often 
directed  against  each  other  and  against  other 
nations  friendly  to  the  United  States  than 
against  the  adversaries  of  the  United  States. 
The   Secretary   of   Defense   has   made   no 
logical  case  for  more  military  aid.     He  has 
offered    no    policy    Justification    for    it.      A.11 
the  Secretary  has  done  has  been  to  repeat  old 
ravths    to   reiterate   old    fallacies,    to    insist 
upon  old  dogmas  that  the  Pentagon  has  been 
peddling  on  Capitol   Hill  for  more   thari  a 
decade.    The  only  McNamara  touch  on  mili- 
tary aid  has  been  to  repeat  these  old  fallacies 
with  more  finality  and  more  Insistence  than 

ufiual.  . 

They  fall  completely  to  Uke  Into  account 
the  tremendous  changes  that  have  overtaken 
the  worid  in  this  decade.  These  nations  to 
which  I  have  referred  recognize  what  the 
United    States    and    Russia    recognize— that 
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there   Is  not.  in  the  foreseeable 
ing   to  be  any  hot  war  or  nuclear 
tween  the  two  great  power  blocs 

That  was  the  great  revelation  of  the 
crisis.     We  and  the  Soviet  Union  wal 
to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  and  looked 
the   face.     Both   nations   backed   off 
have  been  trying  to  make  certain    ' 
the    confrontation    does    not    occur 
Both  have  adjusted  their  domestic.  ' 
tional,    and   military   policies   accoi 

The  rest   of  the  world   has  naturall3 
Justed    its   own   policies,    too.     The 
off      They    are   once   again    free    to 
trate  on  age-old  ethnic  or  national 
that  predate  by  hundreds  of  years 
cases,  the  threat  of  communism. 
Of   course,   this    is    an   oversin 
But  the  Pentagon,  in  the  person  of 
McNamara,  has  served  up  its  own 
plificatlon  by  its  Insistence  that  m: 
to  anv  nation  on  the  fringe  of  the 
nlst    bloc,    without    qualification, 
consideration   of    what   purposes   it 
vised  for  and  what  local  national  policies 
will  serve,  is  per  se  a  good  thing, 
hired    mercenaries    will    never    protec  , 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

And  we  do  not  rely  on  them,  either, 
the   testimony   of  the   Secretary  of 
proclaiming  that  military   aid  is   n 
produce  foreign   troops   to  augment 
can  forces  in  various  parts  of  the  work 
made  this  point  in  connection  with  <•" 
East      He    declared    that    we    must 
the    military    forces    of    the    Phillppl 
they  will  be  available  within  the  SEAT^ 
for  mutual  defense  tasks. 

But  there  are  no  Filipino  soldiers  in 
Vietnam,  and  If  that  is  not  the  pl£ 
them  to  be  used  then  there  will  neve  ■ 

place.  .     .. 

"Adequate  military  assistance  to  the 
forces  of  South  Korea  and  the  Rep" 
China."  he  testified,  "not  only  helps 
tect  our  security  interests  In  the  Fai 
but  far  more  Important,  it  substantially 
duces  the  risk  of  an  emergency  requiiterr 
for  direct  Intervention  by  the  United 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  Secretary 
one  place.  Just  one.  where  the  exli 
South  Korean  and  Nationalist  Chinese 
has    made    American    intervention    v 
sary      We  keep   50.000  U.S.   soldiers 
spot  in  South  Korea.    The  600.000-mar 
Korean  army   has  not  been   able   to 
South  Korea. 

We  keep  the  7th  Fleet  patrolling 
wan    Strait.     If    the    half    million    oi 
Nationalist  armed  forces  were   able 
tect    Taiwan,    we    could    withdraw 
Fleet.     If  I  were  to  suggest  its  wl 
Mr    McNamara  would  be  the  first  to 
that  the  presence  of  the  7th  Fleet  is 
thing  that  keeps  Red  China  from  at 
Taiwan. 

The  not  Just  "adequate"  but  the 
Hon  worth  of  military  aid  we  have 
South  Korea  and  to  Taiwan  to  suppo|-t 
armed  forces  has  not  reduced  at  all 
quirement    for  direct   Intervention 
places  by  the  United  States.     And 
will,  so  long  as  the  United  States 
has  Interests  there  that  must  be 

So  the  issue  has  been  drawn  on 
eign  aid  front  for  19C4.    I  intend  to 
the   opposition   to   the   McNamara-F 
views.    Jordan  and  Israel  are  a  good 
of    my   own   view    that   we   are   wast, 
money  trying  to  prop  up  puppets,  a 
ernments  we  think  will  be  puppets 
never  will  be  any  substitute  in  any 
that  is  of  strategic  interest  to  us  f 
economic    development.     In     most 
countries  I  have  discussed  we  have 
sound  economic  development  by  ou- 
and  shortsighted  emphasis  upon  '"•*■ 
tary  establishments. 

In   our   own   reliance   upon 
military  power,  we  have  failed  to 
account   the    huge   and   powerful 
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base  that  underlies  that  power.  We  have 
believed  that  If  we  could  Just  superimpose 
large  modern  military  forces  upon  feudal 
and  semifeudal  economies,  they  would  pro- 
tect those  economies  from  communism  while 
they  were  developing. 

But  under  those  clrciimstances  they  will 
never  develop.  So  long  as  the  military  is  the 
primary  concern  and  has  the  first  claim  upon 
a  new  nation's  human,  material,  and  finari- 
clal  resources,  its  economic  development  Is 
going  to  languish.  Moreover,  the  military 
becomes  the  enforcer  of  the  status  quo.  I 
am  frankly  of  the  opinion  that  in  Greece, 
Turkey  Jordan.  Pakistan,  and  now  appar- 
ently in  India,  we  have  encouraged  military 
rivalries  between  neighbors  that  have 
hindered  their  economic  growth.  We  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  pursue  their 
natural  antagonisms  on  a  level  of  mi"tary 
activity  they  could  never  have  achieved  with- 
out U.S.  military  aid. 

These  are  some  of  the  fallacies  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  that  I  Intend  to  bring  home 
to  the  American  people  in  1964. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Benjamin  Dannenberg.  of 
the  Bronx,  dealing  with  his  views  on  the 
McNamara  war  in  South  Vietnam 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Bronx.  N.Y., 
April  12. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.  x.  r  , 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
vovu-  forthright  position  In  demanding.  In 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
including  myself,  as  a  lawyer  and  father 
of  four  sons,  that  our  Government  with- 
draw immediately  all  our  troops  from  South 

Vietnam.  ^        „,     ,  ..  „ 

I  am  sure  you  are  voicing  the  will  of  the 
people,  from  whom  our  newspapers  are  hold- 
ing back  the  truth  of  our  debacle  In  South 
Vietnam  One  exception  to  the  rule  Is  Jim 
Lucas-  report  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  on  Friday.  April  10.  a  firsthand 
report  which  Is  captioned:  "Vietnamese 
Convinced  War  Is  Lost." 

Thank  you  again  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  your  correct  stance  in  which  most 
loyal  Americans  support  you— according  to 
a  recent  poll.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  your  tenacity  and  follow  your  perceptive 
analysis  and  your  determination  to  get  our 
boys  out  of  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  Dannenberg. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a'letter  the  sig- 
nature to  which  I  shall  strike  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  when  the  letter  is  read, 
coming  from  New  Jersey,  and  discussing 
my  position  in  regard  to  the  McNamara 
war  in  South  Vietnam,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  o   iqca 

April  2.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De\r  Senator  Morse:  On  Monday  evening 
I  sat  in  the  gallery  and  listened  to  your 
speech  covering  our  untenable  situation  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  regrettable  that  more 
Americans  could  not  have  heard  your  speech 
because,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  at 
least  a  half  dozen  reporters  in  the  press  gal- 
lery, not  a  paragraph  appeared  In  the  news- 
papers. 

While   publishers   are    the   sole    Judges   of 


news,  how  do  they  square  away  publishing 


statements  today  by  Mr.  Nixon,  in  which  he 
said,  "there  is  no  substitute  for  victory"? 
Now  that  is  certainly  enlightening.  He  fur- 
ther stated.  "I  wlU  support  whatever  Is 
needed  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam,"  but 
added,  "I  had  better  not  tip  my  hand;  It 
would  be  detrimental  to  Indicate  at  the  out- 
set what  you  would  do  In  the  end.  because 
you  win  find  yourself  doing  at  the  beginning 
what  you  Intended  to  do  at  the  end." 

Compare  that  doubletalk,  which  received 
wide  coverage,  with  the  case  you  built  In  the 
speech  you  made,  not  only  the  waste  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  money  to  prop  up  a  phony 
government,  but  guidelines  to  get  us  out  of 
the  mess.  We  should  never  have  gone  In 
there  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  the  better, 
regardless  of  the  optimism  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, who  is  to  say  that  it  may  not  de- 
velop into  the  dropping  of  the  bomb. 

It  is  further  regrettable  that  more  of  your 
colleagues  did  not  hear  your  speech,  because, 
in  fact,  you  were  delivering  a  message  from 
the  American  people,  that  unless  the  Con- 
gress faces  up  to  its  responsibilities  the  mem- 
bers may  find  themselves  without  any 
responsibilities.  In  such  a  situation  the  peo- 
ple win  not  necessarily  vote  for  a  candidate, 
but  will  vote  against  the  "ins,"  who  neither 
question  nor  suggest  that  alternate  ap- 
proaches in  foreign  policy  may  be  an  Im- 
provement. 

Some  Senators  believe  their  position  In  the 
civil  rights  debate  for  or  against,  depending 
upon  what  State  they  come  from  wUl  Insure 
victory  but  based  upon  the  sentiment  in  New 
Jersey  they  will  find  that  Is  not  enough. 

The  people  in  this  area  have  become  cyni- 
cal regarding  our  foreign  policy  that  as  long 
as    any    country    Is    against    communism    it 
foUows  that  It  Is  for  freedom.     The  day  is 
past  when  all  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  have 
to  do  is  get  billions  of  dollars  in  appropria- 
tions Is  to  go  through  the  "Paul  Revere  Act," 
started  back  In  the  days  of  Dean  Acheson, 
go  up  to  Congress  and  warn  that  if  it  does 
not  give  the  billions  they  want  then  freedom 
will   perish.     If   Congress  continues   to  buy 
that  the  people  will  first  get  a  new  Congress. 
The  smart  politicians  were  stunned  by  the 
results  of  the   primary  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  Senator,  this  is   first  the  beginning  of 
shocks  for  polltlcans.     The  people  may  not 
know  the  positions  of  the  "out"  candidate, 
but  they  do  know  their  so-called  representa- 
tives In  both  wings  of  Congress,  and  they  are 
disgusted. 

If  the  Senate  as  a  body  resents  Its  image 
then  It  has  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 
For  example,  while  boys  are  dlelng  in  Viet- 
nam propping  up  a  phony  regime,  we  read 
headlines  of  the  Investigations  of  boxing. 
Would  you  kindly  Inform  them  that  boxing 
has  been  dead  for  15  years  and  the  public 
could  not  care  less. 

What  has  awakened  the  American  people  to 
the  fact  that  Congress  Is  dictated  to  by  the 
Pentagon  is  that  while  men  who  supposedly 
are  elected  by  and  for  the  people  and  have 
been  content  to  give  blank  checks  for  mili- 
tary spending  they  have  Ignored  the  aged  In 
Medicare,  and  practically  brushed  under  the 
rug  the  problem  of  education.  These  are 
pieces  of  legislation  which  concern  A"merlcan8 
and  the  Congress  has  failed  the  people. 

The  world  has  looked  to  America  for  lead- 
ership and  our  only  action  is  a  combination 
of  militarism  and  colonialism.  What  Is 
needed  Is  sensible  planning,  changing  our 
production  capacity  from  military  hardware 
to  consumer  goods. 

I  suspect  that  the  people  In  the  areas  we 
are  sending  tanks  would  appreciate  a  wash- 
ing machine,  or  a  piece  of  equipment  for  the 
land,  but  that  is  all  beyond  our  thinking. 
If  we  adopted  a  positive  aid  policy  the  ruling 
cliques  would  not  be  able  to  hold  their  peo- 
ple down,  and,  of  course,  at  home  we  would 
not  need  the  services  of  a  lot  of  army  "brass." 
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We  need  your  voice  in  the  Senate,  the  peo- 
ple do  not  have  many  friends  in  that  body. 
Sincerely  yours. 


MEXICO  NATIONAL  BORDER 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
brilliant  address  by  Mr.  Antonio  J.  Ber- 
mudez.  Director  General  of  Mexico's 
national  border  program,  which  was  de- 
livered at  the  recent  dedication  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Juarez. 
Mexico. 

I  believe  if  one  reads  Senor  Bermu- 
dez'  speech  he  will  see  what  great  im- 
provement has  occurred  in  recent  years, 
and  particularly  in  the  past  year  in 
United  States-Mexican  relations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  program  of 
the  dedication  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  accompanying  Senor  Bermudez' 
speech. 

Senator  Bermudez  is  a  great  Mexican 
and  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States. 
His  work  on  the  border  program  will  re- 
down  to  the  credit  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Bermu- 
dez for  the  part  he  played  in  erecting  a 
fine  statue  in  Mexico  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  thank  him  for  thus- 
ly  binding  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
closer  together. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address     Delivered    by     Antonio    J.     Ber- 
mudez.   Director    General,    of    Mexico  s 
National  Border  Program,  at  the  Dedica- 
tion Ceremonies  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Memorial,  April  10, 1964 
Honorable  Governor,  distinguished  guests, 
madam     chairman     of     the     Pan-American 
Round  Table,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  this 
continental  holiday  we  meet  In  a  city  where 
the  errant  government  of  staunch  and  im- 
passive Benito  Ju&rez  stopped  and  began  the 
return  journey   that  was  destined   to  turn 
defeat  Into  victory.     On  this  occasion  the 
national  border  program  desires  to  honor  the 
memory  of  another  great  man,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln   whose  father  likened  him  to  an  ax- 
carved    wood    sculpture,    rough    hewn,    and 
unplaned. 

What  a  striking  resemblance  there  was  be- 
tween  Ju&rez   and  Lincoln,  those  two   out- 
standing leaders  In  the  struggle  for  liberty. 
Both    were    farm   folk   of   humble    birth. 
Ju&rez  was  born  on  the  enchanted  shores  of 
Lake  Guelatao,  and  spent  his  childhood  as 
a  poor  shepherd.    Lincoln  was  born  on  a  farm 
and  from  early  youth  worked  as  a  woodcutter 
In  the  nearby  forests.     Studious  and  eager 
for  self-Improvement,  both  became  lawyers 
and  reached  the  Presidency  of  their  respective 
countries.      Endowed    with    wisdom    and    a 
sound  practical  spirit,  both  men  were  char- 
acterized    by     deep     convictions,     logically 
ordered  Ideas,   a  strong  moral  sense,  and  a 
will  of  iron.    One  fought  to  free  the  slaves, 
and  the  other  to  free  his  people.    From  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln  decreed:   "that  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863,  any  person  held  as  a  slave  would 
be  free  thenceforth  and  forevermore."     Fol- 
lowing   the   tragic    events   at    Cerro   de   las 
Campanas,  Juarez  gave  voice  to  the  historic 
maxim:   "Among  Individuals,  as  among  na- 
tlons,  peace  constitutes  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others."     Each  had  the  good  fortune  of 
saving  his  homeland:  Lincoln  from  disunity, 
and  Ju&rez  from  an  unjust  foreign  Invasion. 


By  the  time  they  died,  each  ship  of  state 
had  been  "anchored  safe  and  sound.  Its  voy- 
age closed  and  done."  But  with  their  glorious 
mission  accomplished,  they  will  live  on  for- 
ever in  their  people's  minds  and  hearts. 

To  pay  such  richly  deserved  homage,  we 
have  asked  the  sculptor  to  carve  a  giant- 
sized  monument,  for  gigantic  Indeed  Is  the 
historic  figure  of  Abraham  Uncoln.  We 
might  have  commissioned  a  figure  in  the 
supine  pose  of  death  described  by  the  poet, 
in  his  grlef-strlcken  ballad  "O  Captain,  My 
Captain."  But  we  preferred  a  standing 
image  (because  Its  vertically  recalls  to  us' 
his  upright  character)  In  an  orator's  pose. 
in  memory  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  that  showed  his  people  the 
path  of  right 

There  is  no  better  place  for  Lincoln's  statue 
than  facing  the  complex  of  projects  spon- 
sored by  the  national  tx)rder  program  and 
near  the  Chamlzal  area— that  strip  of  land 
that  for  almost  a  century  was  withdrawn 
from  our  sovereignty  but  Is  now  being  rein- 
corporated within  Mexican  territory. 

Presidents  L6pez  Mateos  and  Kennedy  have 
already  won  a  singular  place  In  the  history 
of  International  relations,  upon  having  suc- 
ceeded in  their  Joint  effort  of  reintegrating 
the  Chamlzal  to  Mexico. 

From  some  vantage  point  of  glory  where 
the  souls  of  great  men  rest  who  dedicated 
their  entire  lives  to  serving  and  saving  their 
countries,  Benito  Judrez  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln must  be  viewing  with  Immense  satis- 
faction the  return  of  the  Chamlzal,  witness- 
ing the  attitude  of  Presidents  Lopez  Mateos 
and  Kennedy,  the  fiowerlng  of  the  seed  that 
they  themselves  planted  In  the  distant  past, 
and  which  shall  open  new  and  lucid  paths 
in  our  International  coexistence — paths  that 
were  marked  out  for  us  a  100  years  ago,  and 
which  we  must  remember  anew  If  world 
peace  is  to  prevail. 

There  are  some  who  after  the  Second 
World  War,  strive  for  dominion  over  Inter- 
national markets,  not  perceiving  the  fever 
of  speculation  and  gain  undermine  the  feel- 
ings of  human  brotherhood. 

Technological  progress  and  mankind's 
legitimate  longing  for  a  higher  standard  of 
living  are  today  the  two  most  powerful  forces 
in  the  world  for  transforming  the  existing 
economic  pattern. 

Therefore,  the  system  of  international 
trade  currently  In  force  should  be  replaced 
by  a  plan  for  world  economic  relations  that 
will  remove  from  the  weaker  countries  the 
stigma  of  a  colonial  economy. 

For  it  Is  not  economic  law  that  rules  hu- 
man relations,  but  man  that  rules  the  di- 
rection economic  power  will  take.  Countries 
in  process  of  development  account  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  human  and 
natural  resources.  Thus  the  economic 
growth  of  those  nations  is  an  Indispensable 
condition  for  solving  the  entire  complex  of 
International  economic  problems.  Such,  in- 
deed, Is  the  purpose  of  the  current  meeting 
In  Geneva. 

In  that  gathering  It  has  been  evident  that 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  have  become 
well  aware  of  the  contrast  between  the  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  nations,  and  as 
a  result  It  has  become  necessary  to  view  the 
International  economy  from  a  new  perspec- 
tive. We  should  not  forget  that  If  a  nation 
Is  made  up  of  all  social  sectors,  as  Uncoln 
believed,  humanity  Is  made  up  of  all  peoples, 
as  Jufirez  maintained.  Let  us  then,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  build  a  world  where  each  day 
will  mark  a  new  gain  in  Justice  and  In 
freedom. 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  remedy  for 
this  Inequality  Is  foreign  private  capital  In- 
vestment are  not  entirely  correct;  for  the 
unbalance  of  International  trade  can  only 
be  overcome  if  strong  governments  adopt  a 
series  of  measures  such  as  removal  of  cus- 
toms barriers;  stabilization  of  parity  prices 
for  raw  materials;  Increased  purchases  of 
manufactures   and  semifinished  goods  pro- 


duced by  countries  In  process  of  develop- 
ment, thus  facilitating  repayment  of  foreign 
exchange  financing  obtained  from  the  more 
advanced  nations;  reduction  of  interest  rates 
to  a  minimum  on  loans  granted  the  eco- 
nomically weaker  covmtrles  by  International 
agencies,  governments,  or  prKatp  enterprise 
and  which  enjoy  official  guarantees;  and. 
finally,  long-term  agreements  covering  the 
technical  assistance  needed  in  promoting 
development. 

If  It  is  Inadmissible  for  one  Individual  to 
exploit  another,  it  is  equally  Inadmissible  for 
one  collectively  to  exploit  another.  Inter- 
national economic  coexistence  should  there- 
fore be  made  to  rest  on  a  Just  and  stable  foun- 
dation. This  Is  of  the  utmost  urgency  since 
peace  can  be  effective  only  when  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  enjoy  economic  security. 

Mexico  occupies  the  first  place  In  Latin 
America  and  the  fourth  In  the  world  as  a 
whole,  as  a  customer  of  the  United  States. 
Purchases  of  U.S.  goods  In  1963,  amounting 
to  $849.1  million  represented  68.5  percent  of 
Mexico's  total  Imports  few  that  year,  as 
against  U.S.  Imports  of  Mexican  commodities 
worth  only  $678.3  million  (or  3.65  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total  Import  trade) . 

U.S.  policy  as  reflected  In  subsidies,  pro- 
hibitive customs  duties,  Import  restrictions, 
and  reduced  quotas,  adversely  affects  our  out- 
put and  export  trade  and  was  responsible  for 
a  $170.8  million  deficit  on  our  trade  balance 
with  them  in  the  year  1963. 

Our  country  pays  a  high  price  for  the  In- 
dustrially processed  goods  it  Imports  and  re- 
ceives a  low  price  for  Its  raw  materials  It  ex- 
ports. This  unfair  situation  Is  without  doubt 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  national  border  program,  a  patriotic 
and  far-reaching  concept  of  President  L6pez 
Mateos.  has  the  primary  aim  of  Improving  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  border  inhabitants, 
through  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  urban 
development. 

The  difference  in  living  conditions  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  Is  so  marked,  that  Mexi- 
co's substantlaUy  Inferior  circumstances  in 
this  regard  require  little  comment. 

The  basic  causes  are  the  same  as  those  that 
work  m  favor  of  poverty.  Ignorance,  and  un- 
heal thful  conditions  In  other  regions  of  Mex- 
ico; but  the  situation  from  Tijuana  to  Mata- 
moros  Is  more  Impressive  because  of  the  un- 
favorable contrast  with  the  foreign  panorama 
Just  over  the  border.  Under  these  circum- 
stances It  has  been  necessary  to  create  an 
at'ency  designed  to  do  away  with  the  dual 
superiority-Inferiority  complex  that  charac- 
terizes the  two  neighboring  zones. 

In  fulfilling  our  assignment,  we  are  for- 
tunate In  having  at  our  disposal  valuable 
resources— particularly  the  human  element. 
We  Mexicans  are  confident  In  our  ability; 
and  If  the  tree  Is  known  by  its  fruits,  we 
need  seek  no  further  proof  than  the  half- 
century  of  noteworthy  progress  achieved  un- 
der the  Revolution's  aegis.  We  have  learned 
that  in  the  absence  of  economic  independ- 
ence, political  liberty  is  an  Illusion;  and  the 
organized  and  well  directed  endeavor  of  our 
citizens  Is  creating  wealth  that  Is  being  made 
increasingly  available  to  the  popular  sectors 
and  enhances  our  prestige  and  credit  stand- 
ing abroad. 

Workers  and  white-collar  employees  are 
enjoying  better  wages  and  fringe  benefits; 
the  land  provides  sustenance  for  a  huge  body 
of  rural  Inhabitants;  schools  are  going  up 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  national 
territory;  the  armed  forces  loyally  Insure 
the  peace;  our  International  relations  have 
reached  their  zenith;  and  from  border  to 
border  we  breathe  the  air  of  a  democracy 
that  conforms  to  Lincoln's  definition:  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people." 

Those  of  us  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  national  border  program  has  been  en- 
trusted have  faith  In  our  country,  in  our 
people,    In    our    government    and    therefore 
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have   faith  in  the  destiny  "oT  Mexico 
company  with  the  various  other  projects 
have     executed,    the    monument    that 
dedicate  here  today  was  meant  to  co   "  * 
to   a   further   strengthening   of    the 
relations   existing   between   Benito 
Mexico  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  native 

May   their   memor>-  be  the   Inspiration 
our  thoughts,  and  their  doctrines  the  n 
of   our   conduct.      May    this   frontier   be 
example    for    the    world,    and    may 
Ju&rez   and    El   Paso   be    forever    two 
cities,  living  Increasingly  near,  with  a 
ship  based  on  a  growing  mutual  trust 
respect.    Thank  you. 

Procrama  Nacional  Prontehizo.  Abril  10 

DK  1964,  CruDAD  Juarez,  Chhi. 
O  Captain!  Mt  Captain! 
O  Captain!  my  Captain!  oxir  fearful  trip 

done.  , 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  p^lze 

we  sought  Is  won.  , 

The  port  Is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  peoj  le 

all  exulting. 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel 

grim  and  daring; 

But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  llee. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 
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COMMUNIST  ACTIVITY  IN  OKINAWA 


very 


Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  an 
much  disturbed  about  a  letter  I 
from  a  responsible  American,  a 
ent  of  mine,  who  is  living  on 
The  letter  tells  about  the  activities 
Communists  in  Okinawa  in  trying 
everything  they  can  do  to  put  c 
business  American  businesses  operating 
on  Okinawa.    The  letter  deals  pa^ticu 
larly  with  the  Okinawa  Plywood 
poration.    But  the  tactics  of  the 
munists  on  Okinawa  are  being 
to  other  American  businesses.    I 
sent  the  letter  to  the  State  Department 
I  have  asked  that  the  matter  be 
into,  and  that  advice  be  given  as  to 
information  the  State  Department 
regard  to  Communist  activity  on 
nawa  and  what  steps,  if  any,  are 
taken  or  can  be  taken  to  protect  ^ 
can  businesses  on  Okinawa  fron^ 
kind  of  subversive  activity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
torial  dated  April  14  be  printed  ^t 
point  in  the  Record. 


the 
you 


O  Captain!  My  Captain!  rise  up  and 

bells. 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — 

the  bugle  trUls.  . 

For  you   bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaihs — 

for  you  the  shores  acrowdlng. 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  thai  r 

eager  faces  turning; 

Here  captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  Is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  [pale 

and  still. 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has 

pulse  nor  will. 
The  ship  Is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  |voy- 

age  closed  and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  '. 

with  object  won; 

Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells! 
But  I.  with  mournful  tread. 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  oold  and  dead. 

— Walt  WHrrj4AM. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Confusion  Compounded 

Few  organizations  can  equal  the  Commu- 
nists for  the  development  and  promotion 
of  complete  confusion.  Because  the  Com- 
munists have  been  outlawed  frequently 
much  of  their  apparatus  Is  accxistomed  to 
working  underground  and  In  semlsecrecy. 
An  aura  of  mysticism  covers  other  areas 
of  Communist  thinking  with  the  result  that 
faith  and  political  dogma  rather  than  logic 
are  the  propelling  forces.  Historically,  eplin- 
ter  groups  have  detached  themselves  from 
the  main  body  and  have  set  up  rival  camps 
based  upon  minor  disagreements  in  the  'n- 
terpretatlon  of  Communist  dogma.  All  of 
this  has  helped  to  make  a  myth  of  the 
vaunted  Communist  solidarity. 

Communist  China  Is  the  Communist 
world's  largest  splinter  group.  On  Okinawa 
we  have  evidences  of  the  Communist  world's 
smallest   splinter    group. 

socialists,  commies,  hold  reversion  truce 
Among  the  events  which  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Communists'  political 
ritual  is  the  annual  clambake  on  Okinawa 
calling  for  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan. 
If  Okinawa  were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Japan's  confining  no-war  constitution  it 
would  be  an  easy  target  for  the  Commu- 
nists the  Commie  master  planners  agree. 
Thus  each  year  the  local  satraps  of  the 
Communist  planners  beat  the  drums  and 
make  a  great  hue  and  cry  on  Okinawa  on 
behalf    of    reversion    of    the    Ryukyus    to 

Japan.  ,  . 

This  year,  however,  the  local  Communists 
are  in  a  bit  of  an  ideological  bind. 

The  split  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
has  at  long  last  filtered  down  to  Okinawa 
with  the  result  that  there  is  an  uneasy  truce 
between  the  Communists  and  the  Socialists. 
The  Socialists  have  gone  along  with  the  So- 
viet in  their  dispute  with  the  Communists. 
This  Socialist-Communist  disagreement 
made  a  complete  mishmash  out  of  the  anti- 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb  festival  in  Tokyo 
last  year.  The  Socialist  favored  the  U.S.- 
Soviet ban  on  bomb  testing  and  the  Commu- 
nists denounced  the  ban  as  an  Imperialistic 
plot  against  the  peaceful  Chinese  aspirations 
to  own  an  atom  bomb  or  two.  For  all  prac- 
tical political  purposes  on  Okinawa  today  the 
Socialists  support  Moscow  whUe  the  Com- 
munists back  Pelping. 

The  Socialists  and  the  Conununists  have 
worked   together   in    the    past   to   oust   the 
Americans   from    the   Ryukyus   by   political 
means.    They  are  still  working  to  expel  the 
Americans  but  much  of  the  togetherness  is 
gone  from  the  exercise.    This  year  when  the 
Communists  and  the  Socialists  met  in  Tokyo 
to  plan  Okinawa's  spontaneous  reversion  ral- 
lies their  associations  were  marked  with  wari- 
ness    To  Pelping,  Moscow  is  second  only  to 
the  United  States  as  the  enemy  of  mankind 
and  this  attitude  was  reflected  by  the  Social- 
ists  and   the   Communists   in  their   mutual 
suspicions  during  their  last  Tokyo  gathering. 
The  Socialists  and  the  Communists  came 
up  with  an  uneasy  truce  agreement  that  is 
expected  to  last  through  April  of  this  year 
as  both  groups  protest  American  presence  on 
Okinawa  and  demand  the  return  of  the  is- 
lands to  Japan.     The  Communists  and  the 
Socialists  have  promised  one  another  not  to 
slander  the  other  while  carrying  out  inde- 
pendent  campaigns   to   remove   the   islands 
from  American  Jurisdiction. 

Commentators  in  Japan  have  predicted 
that  the  reversion  movement  on  Okinawa 
will  "develop  into  a  complicated  situation' 
as  the  result  of  the  Pelplng-Moscow  contro- 
versy and  the  reactions  of  this  rivalry  upon 
their  local  supporters. 

Okinawa's  annual  reversion  binges  are 
thoroughly  artificial  events  which  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  Communists  for  reasons 


of  military  strategy.  The  Communists  and 
the  Socialists  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
campaign  against  the  Americans  in  the  Ryu- 
kyus. But,  in  conducting  separate  cam- 
paigns they  are  likely  to  let  slip  some  of 
their  real  reasons  for  wanting  the  Americans 
out  of  the  Ryukyus. 

The  high  point  of  this  year's  reversion 
season  will  be  reached  on  April  28.  accord- 
ing to  plans.  At  this  time  the  Communists 
and  the  Socialists  will  meet  on  the  high 
seas  north  of  Okinawa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
27th  parallel  to  conduct  a  seagoing  protest 
rally.  There  are  reasons  why  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Socialists  hold  their  main  rally 
at  sea.  When  they  are  out  of  sight  of  land 
they  don't  have  to  be  sensitive  because  of 
the  pitifully  small  number  of  spectators 
these  events  attract.  Not  only  that,  if  the 
Socialists  and  Communists  begin  calling 
names  at  one  another  there  will  be  no  out- 
siders to  witness  their  mutual  disgrace. 
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L.B.J.  AND  SIN— NEWHOUSE  NEWS- 
PAPER OPERATIONS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "L.B.J,  and 
Sin."  from  the  Oregon  Labor  Press,  issue 
of  April  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

L.BJ.  AND  Sin — An  Open  Letter  to 
President  Johnson 
We  thought  all  politicians,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  for  motherhood  and  the  flag  and 
against  sin.  Imagine  our  distress  to  learn 
that  you  not  only  are  not  against  sin.  but 
even  Invited  him  along  for  an  airborne  lunch 
on  your  flight  over  the  Ohio  River  flood  area. 
We  refer  to  Samuel  I.  Newhovise,  the  anti- 
union newspaper-chain  owner. 

Our  concern  was  compounded  by  the  later 
news  that  you  plan  to  dedicate  the  New- 
house-endowed  communications  school  at 
S3Tacuse  University  in  the  summer. 

Since  your  advisers  on  labor  matters  have 
been  remiss,  it  Is  time  someone  told  you  that 
sin  is  a  bad  word  in  union  circles. 

Particularly  in  the  newspaper  and  printing 
trades  unions  is  the  name  Newhouse  anathe- 
ma. The  flrst  strike  by  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  was  against  a  Newhouse  paper  in 
1933.  The  flrst  strike  in  the  history  of  the 
St.  Louis  Newspaper  Guild  was  against  a  New- 
house  paper,  and  his  problems  with  the  St. 
Louis  Typographical  Union  are  still  rattling 
around  in  the  courts.  Here  in  Portland, 
Newhouse  is  the  absentee  newspaper  owner 
who  provoked  a  still-continuing  strike  in 
1959  in  a  double-barreled  move  to  destroy 
the  newspaper  unions  and  to  make  Portland 
another  Newhouse  monopoly  town.  (He 
failed  In  his  grab  for  a  monopoly  here,  but 
that's  another  story.) 

When  the  name  "Newhouse"  Is  mentioned, 
we  in  labor  think  of  strikes,  imported  strike- 
breakers, strike  insurance,  absentee  owner- 
ship, newspaper  monopolies,  cashbox  jour- 
nalism, and  all  the  other  ugly  byproducts 
of  the  Newhouse  brand  of  newspaperlng. 

Barry  Goldwater  got  some  unflattering 
publicity  here  2  months  ago  when  he  crossed 
picket  lines  to  visit  the  Newhouse-owned 
Oregonlan  and  Oregon  Journal.  When  a 
photographer  tried  to  take  his  picture.  Gold- 
water  hid  his  face  behind  a  copy  of  the 
strikebreaker-produced  Oregonlan.  Bashful 
Barry's  picture  was  reprinted  In  scores  of 
labor  papers  throughout  the  country. 

Some  of  your  critics  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
look  upon  your  association  with  Newhouse 
as  akin  to  crossing  a  picket  line.  And  among 
those  who  have  supported  you.  your  asso- 
ciation with  sin  rekindles  the  old  skepticism 
of  you  as  a  friend  of  labor. 

We'd  like  to  keep  considering  you  a  friend. 
Along  with  other  Americans,  we  admire  the 


way  you've  measured  up  since  that  terrible 
day  last  November. 

The  Presidency  is  a  job  that  keeps  a  man 
mighty  busy.  We're  hoping  you  wiU  be  too 
busy  to  make  that  trip  to  Syracuse  next 
summer. 

Or,  better  yet.  may  we  suggest  that  you 
tell  Mr.  Newhouse  that  you'll  dedicate  his 
school  only  if  he  will  settle  the  Portland 
newspaper  strike  beforehand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter calls  attention  to  the  very  deep  and 
serious  ill  feeling  that  exists  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  in  respect  to  the  newspaper 
operations  of  the  Newhouse  monopolis- 
tic dynasty  that,  of  course,  owns  the 
Portland  Oregonlan. 

It  is  an  expression  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  these  spokesmen  for  labor  as  to 
the  justification,  if  any,  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  plan  of  the  President  to  dedi- 
cate a  Newhouse-endowed  communica- 
tions school.  The  editorial  covers  other 
objections  that  these  spokesmen  from 
Oregon  labor  have  to  Presidential  sup- 
port of  Newhouse  policy. 


U  S  TRAVEL  SERVICE— RESIGNA- 
TION OF  DIRECTOR  VOIT  GIL- 
MORE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared concerning  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Voit  Gilmore,  the  first  Director  of  the 
U  S.  Travel  Service.  The  statement  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Gilmore  on  his  achieve- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

The  First  Director  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service 
Volt  Gilmore,  the  flrst  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  resigned  this  month  to  re- 
sume business  and  political  activities  in  his 
native  North  Carolina. 

We  congratulate  him  on  the  achievements 
of  the  Travel  Service  and  wish  him  continu- 
ing success. 

It  was  my  own  concern  for  a  stronger 
American  economy  that  prompted  me.  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, to  sponsor  the  Magnxison  bill  which 
created  USTS.  I  have  followed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  "Visit  USA"  program  with  keen 
personal  Interest  since  its  launching  in  1961. 
Despite  problems  connected  with  trying 
to  build  a  global  tourism  promotion  program 
almost  overnight,  USTS  has  performed  a 
businesslike  Job  noteworthy  in  the  annals 
of  government.  Working  closely  with  in- 
dustry and  with  State  and  local  governments, 
USTS  has  helped  raise  oversea  business  and 
pleasure  travel  to  the  United  States  from  an 
average  annual  Increase  of  8.5  percent  to  a 
2-year  jump  in  1962-63  of  42  percyat.  It 
has  substantially  helped  our  country's  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position. 

Voit  Gilmore  had  the  major  responsibility 
for  putting  together  the  organization  that 
accomplished  this.  He  and  his  USTS  col- 
leagues are  entitled  to  Justiflable  pride  In 
their  substantial  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  achieved  by  a  small  staff, 
working  under  many  pressures  and  with  the 
added  complications  of  having  to  "tool  up" 
on  flve  continents. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  Mr.  Gilmore.  We 
trust  that  the  good  start  USTS  has  made  will 
carry  it  forward  to  even  greater  success. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  2 
years  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.   Under 


the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gilmore  and  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  average  an- 
nual increase  of  travel  of  foreigners  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
creased from  8.5  percent  in  previous 
years  to  42  percent.  That  increase,  of 
course,  substantially  helps  the  balance- 
of -payments  position  of  our  country. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  join  the  Senator  in  his 
statement.  I  am  gratified  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
took  the  leadership  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  measure  has  brought  about  a 
gratifying  result.  We  could  do  a  great 
deal  more,  but  so  far  the  result  has  been 
very  gratifying. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Since  New  York  is 
such  a  great  point  of  entry  for  people 
from  foreign  countries.  I  am  sure  that 
both  Senators  from  New  York  are  glad 
to  observe  the  really  remarkable  success 
that  the  program  has  enjoyed.  It  has 
not  been  all  that  we  would  like,  but  the 
annual  percentage  increase  to  42  per- 
cent is  gratifying.  A  great  intangible 
value  is  involved.  When  people  travel 
to  our  country,  their  visits  add  much  to 
world  understanding. 

Mr.  Gilmore  did  £Ui  excellent  job.  I 
hope  that  his  successor  will  adequately 
fill  his  shoes. 

I  add  to  my  comments  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  State  Department  and  others 
who  participated  earlier  in  the  program 
under  the  bill  to  simplify  passport  and 
visa  problems  and  to  ease  the  problems 
of  tourists  who  travel  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  to  dispel 
the  universal  impression  that  travel  In 
the  United  States  is  costly.  It  is  not. 
The  transportation  people  have  cooper- 
ated, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gilmore 
and  others.  For  example,  there  is  now 
a  monthly  fare  on  the  bus  systems,  such 
as  the  Greyhound.  Trailways.  and  other 
systems.  The  automobile  rental  con- 
cerns have  been  keeping  rentals  at  very 
low  rates  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners 
who  want  to  travel  in  this  country.  The 
hotels  have  cooperated.  Even  the  local 
airlines  have  a  special  fare  for  foreign 
visitors.  A  visitor  can  buy  a  round-trip 
ticket  that  is  good  for  a  stay  of  30.  40.  or 
60  days,  and  can  travel  as  much  as  he 
wishes  in  that  time.  I  only  hope  the 
railroads  will  take  heed  and  do  the  same 
thing.  It  seems  to  me  they  could  in- 
crease the  nvimber  of  passengers  and 
make  some  money  on  it,  as  the  Euro- 
peans do. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  In  mind  only  con- 
gratulating the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. He  may  recall  that  the  whole 
travel-in-the-U.S.  idea  took  place  when 
I  was  chairman  of  a  House  committee 
inquiring  into  economic  policy  in  the 
1950's.  I  continued  to  try  to  promote  the 
idea  in  the  Senate.  When  the  Senator 
from  Washington  gave  the  bill  parent- 
age, that  effort  was  successful.  I  think 
he  performed  a  great  service  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  it  was 
accomplished  with  the  help  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TIROS 
WEATHER  SATELLITE 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  famous 
Tiros  weather  satellite  program  inau- 
gurated by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  April  of  1960. 
More  than  330,000  pictures  of  meteor- 
ological events  have  been  televised  and 
sent  to  earth,  serving  as  the  basis  for 
storm  advisory  bulletins  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  since  Tiros  I,  the  first 
meteorological  satellite  was  launched  on 
April  1, 1960. 

Tiros  I  was  the  flrst  space  aircraft  to 
transmit  a  television  picture  from  space. 
Since  then  seven  other  Tiros  satellites, 
each  weighing  approximately  300  pounds, 
have  been  launched  to  date,  with  Tiros 
7  and  Tiros  8  in  current  operation.  These 
vehicles  were  built  by  the  Radio  Corp. 
of  America  for  NASA  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter. These  weather  sentinels  have  first, 
spotted  and  tracked  19  hurricanes;  sec- 
ond, detected  and  tracked  32  typhoons; 
third,  logged  sand  storms  in  Saudi 
Arabia;  fourth,  observed  ice  conditions 
in  both  Northern  and  Southern  Hemi- 
spheres; fifth,  furnished  pictures  and 
data  for  more  than  1,300  storm  adviso- 
ries; and,  sixth,  supported  manned 
flights  in  NASA's  Project  Mercury  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  the  performance 
characteristics  and  date  of  launch  of 
each  of  these  mechanical  meteorologists 
be  made  part  of  the  record.  I  also  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  all 
those  who  worked  so  ably  and  success- 
fully on  this  space  weather  program  on 
this  their  fourth  anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Tiros  performance  summary 


Spacecraft  and  launcb 


Tiros  1,  launched  Apr.  1,  1960,  from  a  Thor  Able 

rocket 
Tiros  2  launched  Nov.  23, 1960,  from  a  Delta  rocket. . 
Tiros  3.  launched  July  12, 1961 ,  from  a  Delta  rocket  . 
Tiros  4  launched  Feb.  8.  1962,  from  a  Delta  rocket- 
Tiros  5,  launched  June  19. 1962.  from  a  Delta  rocket  . 
Tiros  6,  launched  Sept.  18. 1962.  from  a  Delta  rocket. 
Tiros  7  '  launched  June  19, 1963,  from  a  Delta  rocket. 
Tiros  8,'  launched  Dec.  21. 1963.  from  a  Delta  rocket. 


Total  TV 
pictures 
trans- 
mitted 


22, 9.';2 

36.156 
35.033 
32.593 
58.226 
68.657 
61.000 
18,600 
>3,300 


Meteoro- 
logically 
useful 
pictures 


19,389 

26.650 
22.247 
22.354 
49.236 
68,667 
55,000 
15,500 


Number  of 

nephanal- 

yses  (map 

of  cloud 

cover) 


333 

455 

755 

836 

1.843 

2,080 

2,094 

615 


Storm 
advisories 

and 
bulletins 


70 
102 
895 
275 
148 

44 


Length 
of  life 


89  days. 

376  days. 
230  days. 
161  days. 
316  days. 
225  days. 


1  Still  operational  as  of  Mar.  31, 1964. 
•  APT. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  196: 
The  Senate  resvimed  the  consider  ation 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  7152)  to  enforci;  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  cDnfer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  couits  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  iiublic 
accommodations,  to  authorize  th(!  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  tc  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  lacili- 
ties  and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  federally  assistec  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Conrniissic^n  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  aM  for 
other  purposes.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Tlie  biU 

is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Florida  has  been  :ecog- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  May  I  mal;e  my 
statement  first  that  I  am  trying  4ow  to 
complete  the  speech  which  I  originally 
had  prepared  for  the  civil  rights  c  iscus- 
sion  and  which  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
liver in  its  entirety  on  several  occib^ions, 
but  have  not  thus  far  completedl  even 
^though  it  is  only  80  pages  long.  I  am  at 
page  55.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  6ppor 
tunity  to  conclude  the  speect>  this 
evening. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
the  senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS. 
for  a  question. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY 

inquiry.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  !  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  I  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry?  I 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  provided  I  Ido  not 
lose  the  floor  and  that  it  does  not  count 

as  an  additional  speech^ , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vrithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  inquiry  Is,  How 
many  speeches  has  the  Senator  from 
Florida  given  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate relating  to  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
official record  kept  by  the  Partamen- 
tarian  shows  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  spoken  three  times  during 
the  present  legislative  day  of  Msrch  30 
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Mr.  President,  will 

I  am  happy  t  d  yield 

A  parliamentary 


bill,  as 


1964,  on  the  pending  civil  rights 
follows:  On  April  6.  April  13,  and  April 

16. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Chair  say  the  "unofficial  redord"  or 
the  "official  record"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  un 
official  record. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  An  unofficial  rec- 
ord? , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,      f  es 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Who  keeps  the  offl 
cial  record?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fhere  is 
no  official  record.  No  one  is  ^signed 
to  keep  an  official  record. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  other  words,  if 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  spoken  on  this 
particular  subject  matter  more  than 
once,  and  I  beheve  it  is  a  continuing 
speech,  apparently  my  view  is  just  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other  Senator  on 
this  particular  matter,  because  there  is 

no  official  record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  official  record.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  reflects,  however,  that  the 
Senator  spoke  on  the  three  dates  men- 
tioned—April 6.  13,  and  16,  for  the  fol- 
lowing periods  of  time:  On  April  6  from 
8:36  p.m.  to  9:55  p.m.;  on  April  13,  from 
8:30  p.m.  to  12:08  a.m.  April  14;  and  on 
April  16,  from  8:34  p.m.  to  10:20  p.m. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
when  has  the  Congressional  Record  set 
forth  the  hours  that  a  Senator  has 
spoken?  I  have  never  seen  a  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record  that  gives 
the  length  of  time  of  a  Senator's  speech. 
If  that  is  done,  it  is  certainly  new.  I  have 
been  reading  the  Record  rather  religious- 
ly, and  I  have  never  seen  any  such  nota- 
tion.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Congressional  Record  does  not  state  the 
times.      The   Congressional   Record   of 
the  debate  shows  the  dates  on  which  the 
Senator   spoke.     The   unofficial   record 
kept  by  the  Parliamentarian  shows  the 
times  to  which  the  Chair  has  referred. 
Mr.    RUSSELL.      Evidently    we    are 
about  to  enter  a  field  that  could  involve 
considerable  discussion.     I  should  like 
to  know  who  authorized  or  instructed  or 
delegated  the  Parliamentarian  to  keep 
this  record.     In  my  opinion,  he  is  not 
the  proper  official  to  keep  the  record.    If 
a  question  arises  as  to  the  number  of 
speeches  made  and  the  Parliamentarian 
is  to  rule  on  the  number  of  speeches 
which  have  been  made,  and  he  has  kept 
the  record,  he  has  prejudged  the  mat- 
ter.   In  my  opinion,  if  such  a  record  is 
to  be  kept,  it  should  be  kept  by  the  Jour- 
nal clerk  or  record  clerk,  and  not  the 
Parliamentarian,   who  is  to  advise  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  rules. 

This  is  something  new  for  the  Parlia- 
mentarian to  do— to  be  a  recordkeeper 
for  the  Senate.  We  have  other  clerks 
whose  duties  require  them  to  keep  rec- 
ords for  the  Senate.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian is  supposed  to  assist  the  Chair  in 
arriving  at  decisions.  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  Parliamentarian  being  the 
recordkeeper  for  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  a  record  of  speeches 
on  major  bills  is  kept  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  that  the  information  with 
respect  to  Senator  Smathers  was  ex- 
tracted from  that  record  and  furnished 
to  the  acting  majority  leader  at  his  re- 
quest and  furnished  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficer. The  Chair  will  state  further  that 
it  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  question 


for  the  Senate  to  determine  would  be 
whether  or  not  the  speeches  constitute 
speeches  within  rule  19.  If  that  ques- 
tion were  raised,  the  Chair  would  be  dis- 
posed to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for 
determination.  The  Chair  may  state 
that  he  is  disposed  to  submit  that  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  that,  but 
before  we  go  into  that  question,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  an  earnest  objection  to 
the  Parliamentarian  being  a  record- 
keeper.  The  Parliamentarian's  province 
is  to  assist  the  Chair  in  ruling  on  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  not  in  keeping 
records  and  then  making  a  ruling  on  his 
own  records.  If  we  are  to  have  such  a 
record  kept,  it  should  be  kept  by  some 
official  of  the  Senate  other  than  the  Par- 
liamentarian. If  we  need  to  employ  an- 
other speech  recordkeeper,  that  is  well 
and  good,  but  the  man  who  is  to  assist 
the  Chair  in  making  rulings  on  parlia- 
mentary questions  should  not  keep  the 
record  on  the  rulings  to  be  made.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  fairness,  equity,  and 
soimd  parliamentary  practice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Without  prejudic- 
ing my  right  to  the  fioor  or  having  it 
considered  as  another  speech.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
immaterial  to  me  who  keeps  the  record 
on  this  particular  subject;  I  must  admit 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  leni- 
ency in  obtaining  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  speech  while  the  civil 
rights  bill  has  been  pending— notwith- 
standing  rule   xrx.    Speeches   by   the 
Senator  from  Florida  were  delivered  on 
the  nights  of  April  6,  13.  and  16.    I  am 
a  living  witness  to  that  fact,  because  I 
was  in  the  Chamber  when  they  were  de- 
livered.   They  were  extraordinarily  elo- 
quent speeches.    The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  effec- 
tive advocates  of  the  opposition. 
Rule  xrx.  as  I  understand  it.  provides: 
No  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
upon  any  one  question  in  debate  on  the  same 
day  without  leave  of  the  Senate,  which  shall 
be  determined  without  debate. 


The  Senator  from  Florida,  according 
to  the  report  we  have  received,  has  spoken 
three  times.  Other  Senators  have  done 
likewise.  This  will  be  the  fourth  speech 
for  the  Senator  from  Florida;  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  that  we 
started  to  invoke  the  rule. 

There  have  been  34  days  of  debate  in 
connection  with  this  particular  bill.  If 
we  are  ever  to  get  to  the  point  where  we 
can  arrive  at  a  decision  somewhere  along 
the  line,  the  rules  of  the  Senate— which 
are  designed  to  bring  about  decisions — 
will  have  to  be  applied.  I  have  not  tried 
to  apply  the  rules  rigidly  and  neither 
has  the  opposition.  We  have  used  the 
method  of  mutual  convenience  in  the 
main,  and  I  feel  that  this  has  been  help- 
ful and  desirable;  but  the  other  day,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  graciously  and 
considerately  yielded  to  54  Senators,  and 
thus  he  held  the  floor  for  several  hours 
of  debate  which  did  not  relate  to  the 
pending  question. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a 
rule  of  reason  wherein  Senators  have  an 
opportunity  to  enter  into  the  Record 
items  of  interest,  or  to  introduce  bills  and 
resolutions.  But  there  has  been  objec- 
tion to  a  morning  hour,  and  as  a  result 
Senators  have  yielded  to  permit  fellow 
Senators  to  insert  these  items  of  interest. 
Thus  a  Senator  has  been  able  to  hold 
the  floor  by  the  yielding  process  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  speaking;  this 
practice  has  gotten  out  of  hand  to  the 
point  where  debate  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion has  taken  second   place   to  other 

items.  ...... 

As  one  who  has  some  responsibmty 
for  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  must  insist  that 
the  rules  be  applied,  at  least,  with  reason, 
fairness,  and  prudence. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  know  that  he  can 
offer  an  amendment — and  he  will — and 
then  he  will  be  within  the  rules.  But  if 
he  can  make  three  speeches,  four  speech- 
es five  speeches,  six  speeches,  without 
ever  coming  to  the  amendment  process 
of  the  bill,  there  will  be  no  end  to  it. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  desire  of  some 
Senators  that  there  should  be  no  end 

to  it. 

It  is  my  intention  to  bring  the  bill  to 
some  decision.  As  the  President  of  the 
United  States  once  said  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  "Either  vote  yea  or  nay." 

But  the  talk-in  is  as  bad  as  the  stall- 
in. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yielded  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, but  it  is  my  recollection  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  spoken  on 
this  particular  subject  about  as  much  as 
any  other  Senator.  Accor^Jing  to  the  un- 
official calculation,  he  has  made  seven 
speeches  on  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  ask  the  un- 
official calculator  at  the  desk.  That 
would  be  a  little  more  impartial  method. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yielded  at  this 
particular  time  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  an  able  pro- 
ponent of  the  measure,  to  make  for  him- 
self a  speech  on  my  time,  because  it  ap- 
parently has  been  happening  this  way. 
and  I  have  been  receiving  the  credit  for 
speeches  which  other  Senators  have  been 
making.  Perhaps  that  is  where  I  have 
been  making  a  mistake. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President,    I 
have  not  yielded  at  all.    I  still  have  the 

floor,  as  I  understand.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor.  He 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  the 
parlimentary  inquiry  has  been  answered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr    SMATHERS.     Mr.   President.   I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  yielded,  but  I 
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yielded  without  prejudice  to  my  rights. 
If  I  am  to  be  seated  on  this  matter,  there 
should  be  a  clear  and  official  tabulation. 
The  Chair  has  stated  that  there  is  an  un- 
official tabulation.  I  did  not  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  losing  my  right  to  the 

ex 533 


floor.  I  would  not  have  yielded  under 
those  circumstances.  Therefore  I  specif- 
ically said  that  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  parliamentary  inquiry  so  long  as  it 
did  not  prejudice  my  right  to  the  floor. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  is  calculated  to 
prejudice  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  did  not  yield  for 

that  purpose.  ^    , 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.  I 

make  a  point  of  order.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
point  of  order  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  out  of  order  under  rule  19. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  upon  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Is   the    point   of 
order  debatable? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  upon  the  point  of  order. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  is  a 
point  of  order  debatable? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  it  is 
debatable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  is  not. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Where  is  the  Sena- 
tor's rule  on  that  point,  if  that  is  not  the 
case?    Is  the  Senator  going  to  start  mak- 
ing some  rules  at  the  19th  hour? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  briefly  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  or- 
der. Did  not  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  if  I  am  to  yield.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  so  that  he  may  be 
heard,  and  then  I  wish  to  ask  a  few 
questions  before  the  Chair  rules. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  or- 
der. The  Chair  has  recognized  me  on 
this  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  made  the  point 
of  order  that  the  point  of  order  Is  not 

debatable.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  point  of  order 
is  generally  not  debatable.  The  Chair, 
however,  does  have  a  right  to  hear  or  to 
listen  to  a  discussion  for  his  own  en- 
lightenment. The  Chair  has,  accord- 
ingly, recognized  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  point  of  order,  how  long  does  the 
Chair  intend  to  listen  to  the  discussion? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  the  business  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  He  has  got  no 
right  to  lecture  the  Chair  on  how  long 
the  Chair  wishes  to  hear  from  any  Sena- 
tor.    That  is  the  province  of  the  Pre- 


siding Officer.    The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota cannot  control  that  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  or  his 
right  to  debate  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  without  objection  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  granted, 
and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  the  ground  that 
this  objection  comes  rather  untimely. 
There  was  no  warning  about  it.  No 
warning  has  been  indicated  to  me 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  indicated  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     When? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  told 
me  this  about  15  minutes  ago,  at  the 
most. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  believe  that- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    My  dear  friend 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     My    dear    friend 
told  me  20  minutes  ago,  at  the  most. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    the 

Senator  from  Georgia  yielded  to  me 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  did. 
Mr.  DIRXSEN.     If  that  is  to  be  the 
case,  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, after  tonight,  should  serve  warn- 
ing on  all  Senators  that  he  proposes  to 
consult  with  the  Journal  clerk,  with  the 
Record  clerk,  with  the  Parliamentarian, 
to  get  an  accurate  count  of  the  number 
of   speeches    every    Senator    has   made 
under  the  rule,  and  then  if  he  enforces 
his  point,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion.   But,  coming  at  this  hour,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
is  ready  and  prepared  to  make  a  4-hour 
speech,  it  seems  to  me  slightly  unfair. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  will  not  press  that 
point  tonight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    So  that  the  rec- 
ord may  be  clear,  it  is  now  22  minutes 
before  7  o'clock.    I  spoke  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  at  approxi- 
mately  5:30,   while    the   Senator  from 
Alabama   [Mr.  Hill]   was  speaking.     I 
spoke  to  him  as  a  friend — and  I  am  his 
friend — and  I  said  to  him  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  point  of 
order,  and  I  checked  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian as  to  the  number  of  speeches.    I 
would  not  have  raised  the  point  of  order 
on  the  third  speech,  because  other  Sen- 
ators   have  also  made  three  speeches. 
This  was  the  fourth  speech.    I  stated  it 
most  respectfully  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  it  grieves  me 
greatly    to    make    this   point   of    order 
against  him,  because  I  admire  him  so 
much  and  I  am  his  close  friend.     But 
there  are  rules  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  an  unreasonable  man.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
I  just  happen  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
needs  to  make  progress  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  that  was  done  at 
5 :  30,  that  was  roughly  an  hour  ago.    The 
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program  today  started  at  10  o'clock. 
Certainly  the  Senator  had  plenty  of  ,ime 
to  speak  to  the  Senator  from  Floida. 
We  on  this  side  knew  every  minute  who 
was  going  to  monitor  the  floor  from  one 
hour  to  the  next.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
timely  enouih  warning  to  the  di!  tm- 
guished  Senator  from  Florida.  Had  the 
wamin?  teen  Riven  at  noon,  it  would 
have  been  quite  a  different  matter,  be- 
cau^  new  airan^cments  could  have  seen 
made.  However,  how  does  one  put  an- 
other Senator  in  the  breach  from  now 
until  11  o'clock  tonight?  I  hope  the  act- 
ing majority  Isader  will  net  press  his 
poTnt  now  If  he  wishes  to  do  so.  begin- 
ning tomorrow,  't  v/ill  be  perfectly  a^  ree- 
able  to  me   and  I  shall  have  no  pretest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  t  nere 
objection  to  the  un?nancus  conscn :  re- 
QUt-.t  of  the  Srnator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President ,  re- 
serving? the  ri-;ht  tc  object,  I  have  aeen 
around  the  Senate  a  little  while,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  Senate  has  ofter  en- 
forced its  ru^es  rather  Vigcr::usly.  Si  )me- 
times  I  have  felt  rather  bad  abo  it  it 
becauE-e  the  rule  was  enforced  ag  linst 

me. 

Along  with  others  I  have  sometimes 
been  very  much  inconvenienced.  How- 
ever, I  have  read  the  rule,  and  the  rule 
provides  that  no  Senator  shall  speak 
more  than  twice  upon  any  question  in 
debate  in  the  same  day  without  lea  ve  of 
the  Senate,  which  shall  be  determined 
without  debate.     Rule  XX  states: 

A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at,  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senate  Is  dividing,  and.  unless  submitted  to 
the  Senate  shall  be  decided  by  the  P  esld- 
ing  Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  discussion  and  debate,  we 
must  come  to  some  understanding  as  to 
how  the  rules  ought  to  be  applied.  I 
raised  the  point,  not  of  order,  but  c  f  in- 
quiry, as  to  the  official  or  unofficial 
records  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  tt)  me 
that  the  persons  referred  to  are  oflicials 
of  the  Senate.  The  Parliamentarian  is 
an  official  of  the  Senate,  and  he  ha^  kept 
the  record,  not  at  my  request.  |  say 
respectfully  that  I  had  requested  ihfor- 
mation  from  the  record  that  he  had  kept. 
I  believe  the  Parliamentarian  will  sj  ad- 
vise the  Chair.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota did  not  request  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  keep  the  record.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  made  the  statement  that  thi ;  was 
an  imofficial  record  kept  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  that  it  showed  tha  t  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smat  iers] 
had  spoken  three  times  during  the  pres- 
ent legislative  day  of  March  30.  13i4,  on 
the  pending  civil  rights  bill.  The  :hair 
further  sta'  ed  that  that  informatio  i  had 
been  previously  furnished  to  the  jcting 
majority  leader  at  his  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  inforn  ation 
relating  to  the  record  had  been  reqi  ested 

by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yiis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  understand  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.    It  is  one  ol  con- 
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sideration  and  accommodation.  The 
Senate  works  in  a  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  be  an  acconmiodat- 
ing  person.  I  am  willing  to  make  ac- 
commodation. I  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  could  have  a 
morning  hour,  so  that  Senators  could  be 
accommodated  with  respect  to  making 
insertions  in  the  Record  of  various  items. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  Senators  cut  off. 
but  it  would  not  help  in  the  debate  on 
the  pending  legislation  if  Senators  con- 
tinued to  utilize  time,  hour  after  hour, 
on  extraneous  matters.  I  have  been 
guilty,  as  have  other  Senators.  I  have 
attempted  to  keep  my  guilt  at  a  mini- 
mum. Other  Senators  have  attempted 
to  do  the  same  thing.  However,  there 
comes  a  time  in  any  family  or  institution 
when  it  is  necessary  to  start  tightening 
up  on  procedure. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
His  suggestion  is  meritorious.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  rigidly  apply  the 
law  in  a  precipitous  manner.  The  Sen- 
ator has  made  aTeasonable  request.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  be  allowed 
to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  is  agreed  to. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  desire  to  be  heard 
for  2  minutes  at  the  most.  The  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  lengthy  speeches  in 
the  Senate,  and  has  intimated  that  the 
stall-ins  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
speeches,  or  that  the  lengthy  speeches 
here  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
stall-iris.  I  can  offer  for  the  Record — 
and  I  shall  do  so  tomorrow,  if  neces- 
sary— news  articles  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Washington  Star  showing  that  the 
stall-in  leaders,  meeting  in  Washington 
over  the  weekend,  specifically  said  that 
they  were  not  even  slightly  interested  in 
the  so-called  civil  rights  legislation,  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI 
were  not  representing  them,  and  that 
they  resented  the  paternalistic  and  con- 
descending attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Therefore  it  is  unfair  to  attribute  the 
stall-ins  to  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor, 
when  the  stall-in  leaders  themselves  said 
they  did  not  think  the  bill  amounted  to 
anything  and  that  they  were  not  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  wished  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  not  attempt  to  speak  for 
them  in  regard  to  the  demonstrations. 

Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  in  all  of  its  aspects  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  stall-ins. 
Moreover,  there  are  11  titles  in  the  bill. 
Each  one  of  them  embraces  a  separate 
question.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If 
the  rule  is  to  be  enforced  as  the  Senator 


I  have  s 
Senator 
ing  the  ti 


from  Minnesota  has  indicated,  a  great 
many  Senators  will  be  inconvenienced. 
I  desire  to  propound  a  parliamentary 

inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Did  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  count  as  one  speech  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  count  as  one  speech  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Parliamentar- 
ian has  been  keeping  that  kind  of  count, 
it  was  not  on  the  list  that  he  showed  me, 
because  we  can  go  back  and  cull  the 
record  and  prove  that  Senators  who 
have  made  statements  five  or  six  times 
that  we  know  of  since  the  debate  started 
are  not  shown  as  havin?  spoken  on  the 
record  that  the  Parliamentarian  keeps. 
If  we  are  to  go  into  this  subject,  the  Par- 
liamentarian, who  advises  the  Chair  and 
who  makes  the  determination,  or  helps 
the  Chair  to  make  the  determination  on 
these  questions,  should  not  keep  the  rec- 
ord. It  should  be  kept  either  by  the 
Journal  clerk  or  the  Record  clerk. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  likito  ask  one  further  question, 
fn  on  several  nights,  as  the 
finnesota  has  said.  Dur- 
_  ,hat  I  have  been  here  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  my  good 
friend,  has  made  some  very  interesting 
speeches  about  McNamara's  war  in  Viet- 
nam while  the  civil  rights  measure  has 
been  pending. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chair,  through 
Mr.  Riddick,  the  Assistant  Parliamen- 
tarian, how  many  speeches  the  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  on 
the  subject  of  civil  rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
official record  kept  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian shows  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
previous  to  today,  has  made  two  speeches, 
and  one  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  renew  my  suggestion 
that  either  the  Journal  clerk  or  the  Rec- 
ord clerk  keep  the  record. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  I  should  like 
to  know  is  whether  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  enforce  the  rule  with  re- 
spect to  three  speeches  against  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  who  apparently  has 
spoken  three  times,  even  though  each 
time  about  McNamara's  war.  on  the  civil 
rights  issue.  Will  the  Senator  enforce 
that  rule  against  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  clarification  from 
the  Chair  as  to  what  is  legitimate  yield- 
ing. I  know  the  Senator  from  Qregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  has  asked  other  Senators 
on  many  occasions  to  yield  to  him  under 
unanimous  consent.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  under  the  rule  that  is  not 
considered  a  speech? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  must 
be  recognized  in  his  own  right  in  order 
to  make  a  speech  within  the  terms  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  the  speech  be 
on  any  subject  if  the  Senator  asks  unani- 
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mous  consent  of  the  Senator  who  con- 
trols the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  requirement  of  germaneness  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  a  Senator 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  be  yielded 
to,  is  the  Senator  yielded  to  charged 
with  a  speech  on  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  a 
Senator  yields  to  another  Senator,  the 
Senator  who  has  been  yielded  to  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Chair  in  his  own  right, 
and  therefore  is  not  charged  with  a 
speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
because  my  relationships  with  Senators 
are  more  important  than  some  of  the 
niceties  of  the  rules,  that  before  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  spoke,  I  checked 
to  see  whether  he  had  spoken  three 
times  or  had  spoken  twice.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  had  indicated  earlier  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  I  was  about  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  about  his  proposed 
fourth  speech.  I  was  told  that  there  had 
been  only  two  speeches.  I  said  that  was 
fair.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
spoken  twice;  his  next  speech  would  be 
his  third.  The  Senator  from  Florida  had 
spoken  three  times.  I  did  not  believe 
any  Senator  would  wish  to  deny  justice 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

But  as  of  tomorrow,  after  speaking 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  shall  ask 
that  whatever  official  in  our  secretariat 
is  responsible  for  these  matters  tally  all 
the  speeches  recorded  at  the  desk.  A 
tally  will  be  made  of  the  speeches,  and 
any  Senator  who  speaks  more  than  twice 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  legis- 
lative day  will  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  shall  raise  the  point  of  order. 
Whether  the  Senate  will  sustain  me  or 
not,  I  cannot  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  withdraw 
his  request  to  call  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida to  order  under  rule  XIX  for  making 
his  fourth  speech  on  the  same  legislative 
day? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  withdraw  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  ques- 
tion was  raised  under  rule  XX,  which 
provides : 

A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings  except  when  the 
Senate  is  dividing,  and.  unless  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  shaU  be  decided  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  without  debate. 

The  Chair  stated  earlier,  when  this 
question  was  first  raised,  that  the  Chair 
proposed  to  submit  that  question  to  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  the  question  would  be  debat- 
able. 

The  Chair  also,  for  the  record,  refers 
the  Senate  to  Senate  Procedure,  page 
277,  "Points  of  Order,  Debate  of,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  point  of  order  is  not  debatable  unless 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  but  under  recent 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  debate  has  been 
entertained  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  for  his  own  enlightenment;  and 
where  the  Chair  permits  such  debate  he 
may  stop  It  at  any  time  he  desires. 


The  Senator  from  Florida  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
under  the  same  conditions  under  which 
I  previously  yielded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  stating  what  is  the  rule  and  what  are 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  as  of 
tomorrow,  in  respect  to  that  portion  of 
rule  XIX  relating  to  two  speeches  on  the 
same  subject  on  the  same  legislative  day, 
it  will  be  my  purpose  to  apply  that 
particular  rule  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
the  debate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Following  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  tally  of  speeches  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  so  that  Senators  may  see  who 
has  talked  and  who  has  not  talked.  As 
one  who  has  not  participated  in  the  de- 
bate at  all  as  yet,  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused as  to  when  a  speech  is  a  speech. 

I  have  listened  five  or  six  times  to  some 
interesting  developments  and  discussions 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  concerning 
McNamara's  war,  and  now  find  that  all 
of  it  has  been  wrapped  up  in  only  a 
speech  or  two,  although  the  discussion 
has  occuiWi  on  several  different  days. 

As  one  who  would  like  some  time  to 
expand  a  little  on  ideas  of  his  own,  I 
wish  to  ascertain  how  it  is  possible  to 
make  so  many  speeches  and  not  have 
them  counted  separately.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  a  good  parliamentarian; 
he  has  somehow  discovered  a  way  to  ac- 
complish this  purix>se  that  has  eluded 
me.  So  that  all  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  information,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  complete  tally 
of  the  speeches  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  made  one 
speech  on  civil  rights,  but  I  have  come 
into  the  Chamber  and  placed  items  in 
the  Record.  Most  of  the  time,  I  believe 
it  was  when  another  Senator  yielded  to 
me  for  that  purpose.  Tonight,  I  ob- 
tained the  fioor  to  place  in  the  Record 
two  it^s  which  I  thought  were  of  some 
importance.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  to  be  considered  as  a  speech  on 
civil  rights,  since  I  obtained  the  floor  in 
my  own  right,  or  whether,  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  had  yielded  to  me,  to  place 
something  in  the  Record,  it  would  not 
have  been  counted  as  a  speech. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  made  my  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  not  agree  to 
placing  anything  in  the  Record  until  we 
know  what  is  considered  a  speech;  so  I 

object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Since  I  have  the 
floor.  I  may  say  for  the  edification  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  considering 
what  the  Chair  has  ruled  during  the  sev- 
eral days  the  Senate  has  been  debat- 
ing the  bill,  that  it  would  appear  that  the 


Senator  from  Washington  definitely  has 
made  a  speech  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
when  he  obtained  the  floor  in  his  own 
right. 

If  I  had  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  yielding  would  have 
been  counted  against  me.  and  he  would 
not  have  been  charged  with  a  speech. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  speak  three  times  in  his 
own  rights  on  McNamara's  war,  but 
while  the  civil  rights  bill  was  pending. 
So,  of  course,  he  has  made  three 
speeches.  He  is  now  under  the  rule,  as 
I  am.  and  as  I  suppose  several  other 
Senators  are. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor  or  without  having  my  re- 
sumption counted  as  a  speech. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  during  the  past  2  weeks,  as  Sen- 
ators have  reached  the  point  in  their 
speeches  when  they  wished  to  discon- 
tinue, the  Senator  from  Utah  has  heard 
unanimous-consent  requests  that  they  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  speeches  at  an- 
other time  without  having  them  consid- 
ered as  second  speeches.  E>oes  the  rec- 
ord take  that  into  account,  and  will  the 
record  show  the  number  of  Senators  who 
have  now  made  speeches  on  this  subject 
with  the  protection  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  they  might  con- 
tinue their  speeches  without  having^them 
considered  as  second  speeches? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  deem  that  to  be  a  proper 
parliamentary  inquiry;  however,  the 
Chair  will  state  that  the  unofficial  record 
kept  by  the  Parliamentarian  does  take 
that  fact  into  account. 

Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  first  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  since  I  men- 
tioned his  name;  and  then  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  little  clarification  of  rule  XX.  It  ought 
to  be  clarified  torright.  before  a  point  of 
order  is  considered  tomorrow.  Rule  XX 
provides: 

A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senate  Is  dividing,  and,  unless  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Senate. 

If  a  Senator  obtains  the  fioor  in  his  own 
right,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  did  to- 
night, and  then  yields  to  another  Sen- 
ator for  a  parUamentary  inquiry,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor— that  was  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota — 
and  the  parliamentary  inquiry  is  raised, 
does  the  Senator  who  obtained  the  floor 
under  those  restrictions  also  have  the 
right  to  raise  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  a 
Senator  is  not  required  to  yield  for  a 
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point  of  order  except  under  certain 
ditions.      However,    a   Senator   may 
called   to  order  under  rule  XLX  w 
another  Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  understand. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
technically,   was   not   done   in    this 
stance;  but  it  would  have  been  penrAs- 
sible  to  have  called  the  Senator  fr<)m 
Florida  to  order  under  rule  XIX  if 
Senator  had  wished  to  raise  that  par- 
ticular point. 

Mr.  MORSE.    A  Senator  can  be  cal 
to  order  for  making  remarks  that  reflect 
on  a  Senator  or  for  making  remarks 
reflect  on  a  State  or  for  making  m6re 
than  two  speeches  on  the  same  subject 
matter.     Within  those  limitations. 
XIX  permits  a  Senator  to  be  called 
order.    But  it  is  true  that  except 
those   circumstances,  a  point   of 
cannot  be  raised  when  a  Senator  has 
floor,  unless  he  yields  for  the  purpose 
permitting  another  Senator  to  mak« 
point  of  order.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Thai 
correct — when  another  Senator  has 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  wish 
propound   a   parliamentary   inquiry: 
there   any    requirement   that   a 
be  kept  by  ans^jne  in  connection  with 
number  of  speeches  made  by  any  " 
tor,  insofar  as  the  application  of 
XIX  is  concerned  ?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Then  i 
no  such  requirement  under  the  rule; 
the  Congressional  Record  would  reflect 
who  made  speeches  unless  the  S( 
were  yielded  to  for  comments  by  una|ii 
mous  consent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Then  is  it  correct 
state  that  when  rule  XIX — as  to  the 
speech  limitation — is  invoked,  it  is 
up  to  the  Chair  to  draw  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  rule  and  of  the 
and  of  the  question  of  law;  or  is  it 
for  the  Senate  itself  to  determine,  on 
same    basis,    whether    more    than 
speeches  have  been  made.  and.  therefore 
whether  rule  XIX  is  then  to  be  applied? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
present   occupant   of   the    chair 
state  that  a  Senator  who  wished  to 
such  a  point  of  order  should  be  able 
state  the  facts  in  connection  with 
matter    complained    of — including 
dates  involved  and  the  occasions  of 
particular  speeches.    Certainly,  the 
siding  OfBcer  would  not  have  that  infbr 
mation  available  in  any  or  every 
ticular  instance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do  not  think  I 
made  my  inquiry  clear.  Mr.  President 
a  Senator  raised  a  point  of  order 
named  the  dates  he  had  in  mind — as 
Senator    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 
PHREY 1  has  done — and  if  the  Chair  ru 
the  Chair  would  be  ruling  both  on 
question  of  fact  and  on  the  question 
law.  would  he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Tha 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Or  if  the  Chair  sjib 
mitted  the  question  to  the  Senate  itself 
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the  Senate  would  rule  on  the  question  of 
fact  and  the  question  of  law? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  that  make  the  en- 
tire scheme  in  connection  with  the  rule 
consistent?  In  short,  no  official  record 
is  kept;  but  inherent  in  the  rule  in  re- 
gard to  the  point  of  order  is  the  question 
of  fact  as  to  whether  two  speeches  have 
actually  been  made  theretofore;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  submits  the  question  to  the  Senate 
itself — as  is  within  the  power  and  prov- 
ince of  the  Chair,  if  the  Chair  so  de- 
sires— is  that  question  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes;  it 
is  debatable. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield,  to  permit 
another  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true, 
is  it  not.  that  under  rule  XIX  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  can  either,  on  his  own  motion, 
or  at  the  request  of  another  Senator, 
call  a  Senator  to  order,  if  the  Presiding 
Officer  believes  that  the  Senator  who  is 
speaking  is  transgressing  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. It  seems  to  me  that  much  time 
could  be  saved  if  the  Presiding  Officers 
were  kept  instructed  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  whether  Senators  have 
spoken  two  times  on  the  bill  and  whether 
further  remarks  by  them  would  amount 
to  speaking  more  than  two  times  on  the 
bill.  Then  the  Presiding  Officer  would 
be  in  a  position  to  refuse  to  recognize  a 
Senator,  or  at  least  to  state  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  who 
sought  recognition  would  be  transgress- 
ing rule  XIX. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  Senator  who  was  recognized  by 
the  Chair  would  be  able  to  begin  a  third 
speech,  and  probably  would  even  be  able 
to  make  a  fourth  speech,  except  for  the 
fact  that  some  other  Senator  would  make 
a  point  of  order  against  further  speeches 
by  that  Senator? 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  Chair  would 
not  have  to  wait  for  some  other  Senator 
to  make  that  point  of  order,  for  under 
rule  XEX,  the  Chair  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  why  he  would  not  recog- 
nize such  a  Senator,  for  the  Chair  could 
state  that  he  found  that,  under  rule 
XIX,  the  Senator  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  a  rather  dangerous  precedent, 


because  in  that  event,  the  Chair  would 
have  to  be  able  to  determine  what  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  who  addressed 
the  Chair.  That  Senator  might  wish  to 
speak  on  McNamara's  war. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  that  would  be  an- 
other speech. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Or  the  Senator 
might  wish  to  make  a  point  of  order.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  give  the  Presiding  Officer  that 
power. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  if  a  Senator  wished 
to  make  another  speech  on  the  bill  after 
already  having  made  two  speeches  on  it, 
the  Presiding  Officer  could  take  the  floor 
away  from  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  Chair 
would  be  required  to  order  a  Senator  to 
take  his  seat,  unless  a  point  of  order  had 
been  made.  Probably  the  Chair  would 
have  the  power  to  do  so ;  but  it  would  be 
a  bad  practice,  because  sometimes  the 
Senate  passes  a  bill  within  30  or  40  min- 
utes, and  sometimes  one  Senator  will 
speak  three  or  four  times  on  that  bill, 
during  that  period.  If  the  Chair  were 
required  under  all  circumstances  to  keep 
such  a  record,  that  would  be  an  unbear- 
able burden,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  occupancy  of  the  chair 
shifts  or  changes  from  time  to  time. 
Such  a  situation  would  require  the  then 
Presiding  Officer  to  be  entirely  familiar 
with  what  had  occurred  on  a  preceding 
day;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  was 
contemplated  that  such  a  record  would  be 
kept.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  practice  is  to  have  such  a  point 
of  order  made  from  the  floor,  not  by  the 
Chair. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
would  not  presume,  himself,  to  make 
such  a  p>oint  of  order  or  to  call  a  Senator 
who  was  speaking  to  order  for  the  par- 
ticular violation  complained  of  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  what  the  rule  provides.  It  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

4.  If  any  Senator,  In  speaking  or  otherwise. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  Prealdlng 
Officer  shall,  either  on  his  own  motion  or  at 
the  request  of  any  other  Senator,  call  blm 
to  order. 

So  there  is  no  question  about  the  {xjwer 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  challenge 
the  power;  I  challenged  the  wisdom  or 
the  propriety  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First.  I  wish  to  discuss 
the  power;  and  then  I  shall  suggest  that 
before  the  bill  is  disposed  of.  the  Senate 
might  get  into  a  situation  in  which  it 
would  be  found  that  the  most  expeditious 
way  to  handle  the  matter  would  be 
through  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Chair  has  the 
power;  but  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  has  already  stated  that  he  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  exercise  such 
authority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  there  were  a  more  widespread 
understanding  of  the  use  of  the  rules. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
sorry  we  have  not  been  having  a  morn- 
ing hour,  to  permit  Senators  to;  intro- 
duce bills  and  to  submit  various  items 
for  printing  in  the  Record.  However, 
recently  we  have  not  had  a  morning 
hour.  Therefore.  Senators  who  have  had 
the  floor  have  been  accommodating 
Senators  who  wished  to  submit  so-called 
morning  hour  items,  by  yielding  to  them, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
rule  which  relates  to  such  requests  en- 
forced rigidly.  In  other  words,  any  Sen- 
ator could  object  to  such  interruptions 
of  the  debate. 

I  state  that  it  will  be  necessary  that 
that  be  done.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
such  interruptions  would  be  very  limited 
and  would  be  of  short  duration,  because 
if  they  were  not,  I  would  feel  constrained 
to  have  to  request  that  the  rule  be  ap- 
plied in  that  instance,  as  well. 

I  do  not  want  it  understood  that  as  of 
tomorrow  such  a  rule  will  be  necessarily 
applied;  but  I  do  want  it  understood 
that  if  we  have  such  prolonged  inter- 
ruptions of  the  debate,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary— difficult  though  it  might  be — for 
the  acting  majority  leader — or  whatever 
Senator  might  then  be  sitting  in  the 
chair  of  the  majority  leader — to  ask  the 
Chair  to  apply  that  rule. 

That  would  mean  that  the  insertions 
in  the  Record  which  have  been  taking 
place  on  a  regular  and  routine  basis  of 
late  would  be  objected  to.  As  the  act- 
ing leader,  I  shall  give  advance  notice 
that  such  a  rule  is  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  then 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  suggestion.  A 
few  moments  ago  the  Senator  talked  to 
me  about  my  position  on  the  morning 
hour.  I  said  that  I  would  continue  to 
object  to  a  morning  hour  only  because 
I  wish  to  bring  committees  to  a  close  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Senate  session.  It 
might  be  possible  to  obtain  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  each  day  that  the 
waiver  of  committee  meetings,  while  the 
morning  hour  is  in  progress,  would  be 
suspended.  All  I  seek  to  do  is  to  bring 
committee  meetings  to  a  close  the  mo- 
ment the  bill  rings  for  a  session  of  the 
Senate.  I  shall  object  to  morning  hours, 
unless  the  leader  can  get  an  agreement 
to  waive  the  exemption  that  committees 
may   meet   during   the   morning   hour. 


Otherwise  I  shall  continue  to  object  to 
the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  takes  his  seat,  may  we  have 
a  clear  understanding?  The  Senator  is 
saying  that  if  we  could  arrive  at  some 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  would  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  hour  business, 
provided  that  it  did  not  include  the  peri- 
od for  committee  meetings  during  the 
morning  hour 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  unanimous-consent 
agreement  would  have  to  be  entered  into 
to  suspend  the  rule  that  committees  can 
meet  during  the  morning  hour.  I  should 
like  to  state  an  example.  Tomorrow 
morning  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  meeting  at  8:30  a.m.  to  hear  Mr. 
Bell  on  AID.  The  Senate  will  convene 
at  10  a.m.  Immediately  at  10  o'clock  I 
shall  raise  a  point  of  order.  I  have  a  long 
list  of  questions  that  I  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Bell.  They  will  occupy  most  of  the  time 
from  the  time  I  am  recognized  to  ask  the 
questions  in  the  committee  until  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parUamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Would  it  not  be  in 
order  for  the  Senator  who  has  the  floor 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permitted 
to  yield  to  any  other  Senator  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  3  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  a  Senator  to  introduce  bills, 
to  make  insertions  in  the  Record,  and 
other  brief  statements  without  their  do- 
ing so  in  anywise  affecting  the  rule  that 
pertains  to  the  meeting  of  committees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
request  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  answer.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  not  object  to 
the  recognition  of  a  number  of  Senators 
who  feel  it  is  almost  necessary  to  intro- 
duce bills  and  to  make  brief  statements 
or  insertions  in  the  Record.  And  that 
would  not  affect  the  rule  relating  to  the 
meeting  of  committees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  not  object  to 
that  procedure  if  the  arrangement  car- 
ried with  it  the  understanding  that  no 
committee  could  meet  after  10  o'clock 
officially  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
If  it  did  meet,  the  point  that  I  have  previ- 
ously raised  with  regard  to  illegal  com- 
mittee meetings  would  be  again  raised. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  committee  meeting 
would  not  be  in  order  if  a  committee 
member  raised  the  question  after  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  said  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. All  I  desire  to  do  is  to  stop 
committee  meetings  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President.    I 

now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.     MORTON.     Mr.     President,     I 

merely  wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the 

Senator  from  Florida.    Does  the  Senator 


from  Florida  anticipate  a  third  reading 
of  the  bill  tonight? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
say  "third  reading  of  the  bill"? 

Mr.  MORTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     No. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Then  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  can  go  home  and 
have  dinner  tonight. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  Senator  could  do  what  comes  natu- 
rally to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  on  the  rules.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Parliamentarian  be  in- 
structed to  keep  an  accounting  as  to  the 
number  of  speeches  and  the  time  utilized 
by  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  desires  to  ask  a 
question.  Does  the  Senator  mean  from 
the  present  time  forward? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  tabula- 
tion would  include  past  speeches  and 
would  continue  into  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  computing  that  information  from 
the  Record  up  to  the  present  point  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
In  many  instances  the  Record  shows  the 
delivery  of  a  speech  which  was  actually 
placed  in  the  Record  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  How  was  it  possible 
that  those  in  charge  were  able  to  keep  the 
time  on  several  of  us  so  well  up  to  the 
present  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  us  that  an  unofficial  tabu- 
lation has  been  kept  at  the  desk  by  the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  clear  understanding  that  all 
the  speeches  that  were  submitted  under 
unanimous  consent  were  not  speeches 
under  the  rule.  There  is  a  record  at  the 
desk  which  has  been  described  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  as  an  unofficial  record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  rec- 
ord, as  of  this  hour,  be  the  basis  of  fur- 
ther compilation  and  tabulation  under 
rule   XIX   relating   to    the   number    of 

speeches.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
tabulation  apply  to  every  Senator? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  all  Senators. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  tabulation 
which  is  at  the  desk  pertain  to  all  Sena- 
tors? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     It  does. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President,    I 

should   hke  to   address  myself  to  that 

point.       The     suggested     arrangement 

would  seem  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  some 
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Senators.     It  would  be  somewhat 
criminatory  in  that  it  is'  apparent 
up  to  the  present  moment,  records 
not  been  kept  on  all  Senators. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    Yes,  they  have 
Mr.     SMATHERS.     The     Chair 
stated  that  it  did  not. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the 
from  Minnesota  that  the  arrangement 
start  from  now. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President, 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  not  withdraw  his  requdst 
Would  the  Chair  ask  whether  ther( 
objection? 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President, 
shall  have  to  object  to  the  request 
not  like  to  do  so.    I  do  not  wish  to  objfect 
but  I  shall  be  forced  to  object  until  tl:  ere 
is  a  little  further  discussion  of  the  po|nt 
Some  Senators  have  kept  track  of 
speeches  of  certain  Senators  with 
efficiency,  and  they  have  not  kept 
of  the  speeches  of  other  Senators  at 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Let  us  get  an 
swer  to  that  question. 

Mr  President,  a  parliamentary  inqi|iry 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Has    the 
mentarian    kept   track   of  •  all   s; 
under  his  unofficial  tabulation? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Parliamen|;ar 
ian  has  done  so. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Did  not  the  C 
say  a  moment  ago.  when  the  Senator 
from   Minnesota   said.   'Let  us  use 
unofficial  tabulation  as  the  record 
which  we  start  and  apply  it  to  all  Sena- 
tors." that  such  an  arrangement  w 
be  impossible  because  records  have 
been  kept  on  all  the  Senators  as  to  \4hen 
they    spoke    under    unanimous-consent 
agreements  and  when  they  did  not 
believe  I  heard  some  of  the  officia 
the  desk  make  that  statement. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
Chair  states  that  the  statement  that 
made  was  that  it  would  be  virtually 
possible   to   compile   such   a   tabulation 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  beqause 
the  Record  itself  does  not  show 
a  Senator  was  recognized  on  the 
the  Senate  and  when  he  concludec 
remarks. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     For  example, 
present  moment  is  there  a  record  a 
desk   showing    that   the    Senator 
Colorado  TMr.  DominickI  has  spoken 
the  issue  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Thi ; 
official  tabulation  kept  by  the  Parlia  nen- 
tarian  shows  how  many  times,  if  an; ' 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  spoken 
the  bill  was  made  the  pending  bus 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    Presidejit 
shall  be  constrained  to  object  to 
quest  until  tomorrow.    I  think  tomorrow 
a  satisfactory  agreement  can  be  reajched 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
tion  is  heard.    The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  Presiden 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     I    am 
yield. 
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PROPOSED    UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
convenes  tomorrow  under  the  previous 
order,  and  after  a  quorum  has  been  ob- 
tained and  a  Senator  has  obtained  rec- 
ognition from  the  Chair,  the  Senator 
having  the  floor  may  yield  to  other  Sen- 
ators for  the  purpose  of  making  inser- 
tions in  the  Record,  or  to  introduce  bills 
and  resolutions  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  minutes,  and  that  this  shall  not 
permit  an  extension  of  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committee  meetings — to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  shall  not  be  an 
official  morning  hour? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  shall  not  be 
an  official  morning  hour. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  include  in  his  request 
that  it  shall  not  be  charged  as  a  speech 
against  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  it  shall 
not  be  charged  as  a  speech  against  the 
Senator  who  yields. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
agreement  prevail  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  the  Re- 
publican side?  I  came  here  by  accident, 
and  I  listened  to  the  debate  going  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  not,  but  I 
think  it  meets  with  general  approval,  in 
light  of  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  certainly  meets 
with  my  approval,  but  I  think  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  should  be  consulted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  there  is  objec- 
tion tomorrow,  the  request  can  be  with- 
drawn. I  should  like  to  have  this  le- 
quest  agreed  to.  in  view  of  what  has 
developed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  I  had  to  be  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber.   May  I  ask  what  the  question  is? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  for  tomorrow,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  once  the  Senate 
has  come  into  session  and  a  quorum  has 
been  obtained  and  a  Senator  has  been 
recognized,  that  that  Senator  may  yield 
to  other  Senators  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sertions in  the  Record,  including  bills, 
resolutions,  and  such  items,  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  and  that  such 
yielding  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
speech  on  the  part  of  that  Senator  or  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  yielding. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object  if 
the  request  is  for  tomorrow  only.  Let  us 
see  how  it  goes.  Will  the  Senator  limit 
his  request  to  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  1  day,  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
list  which  has  been  compiled  up  to  now 


is  to  be  the  subject  of  evidence  that  Is  to 
be  submitted  on  subsequent  points  of 
order,  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  so  that  each  Senator  may 
know  how  many  speeches  he  has  been 
charged  with,  and  so  the  Congressional 
Record  may  be  checked  against  the  list. 
I  believe  the  list  should  be  placed  in  the 
Record,  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
parliamentary    rulings    at    any    future 

date. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  the  Senator  who  objected  to  that  re- 
quest a  moment  ago  when  the  able 
majority  whip  asked  that  it  be  done. 

Am  I  clear  in  my  understanding  that 
the  Chair  has  kept  a  record  of  all  the 
speeches? 

(One  member  of  the  staff  shakes  his 
head  in  the  negative.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  kept  no  record  of  the  speeches. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Or  have  any  of  the 
officials  kept  an  unofficial  record  of  all 
the  speeches  which  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  civil  rights?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian has  kept  an  unofficial  record  of  all 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Since  the  day  the 
Senate  adopted  the  motion  to  take  the 

bill  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  bill  was  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
suggestion  did  not  assume  the  infalla- 
bility  of  the  Parliamentarians,  because 
they  change  seats  and  can  become  con- 
fu.sed  like  the  rest  of  us;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  a  Senator  is  to  have  a  point 
of  order  made  against  him  on  the  basis 
of  some  record,  that  tally  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  each  Sen- 
ator can  go  back  and  check  it  against  the 
CoNGREssioMAL  RECORD  since  the  day  the 
bill  was  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  no 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  make  a  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  unofficial 
tabulation  as  to  the  number  of  speeches 
made  by  Senators  since  H.R.  7152  has  be- 
come the  pending  business  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — going  back  to  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  minute 
ago,  all  a  Senator  would  have  to  do  about 
this  record,  whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 
would  be  to  check  it  against  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  In  that  way,  the 
Senator  would  be  sure  he  was  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  for  the  Senator's  infor- 
mation that  a  check  against  the  Con- 
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cressional  Record  would  not  show  ac- 
curately what  had  happened,  because 
many  Senators  have  spoken  after  hav- 
ing been  yielded  to,  with  the  specific  un- 
derstanding that  the  time  was  not  to  be 
charged  against  them  as  a  speech.  Some 
Senators  have  made  specific  unanimous- 
consent  requests  that  their  remarks 
would  not  be  charged  as  a  speech.  So 
a  check  against  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord would  not  correctly  or  necessarily  re- 
flect with  accuracy  the  number  of  times 
a  Senator  had  spoken  which  were 
chargeable  against  him  as  speeches  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  only  suggest  it  for 
such  probative  value  as  the  Senate  sees 
fit  to  give  it.  That  is  the  only  reason 
for  my  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  If  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  were  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  when  that  question  was  raised, 
the  matter  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  decision. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  felt  that  if  the  Rec- 
ord showed  such  a  list,  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  a  Senator  to  prepare  himself  for 
any  eventuality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963 
monday,  march  30,  1964 
The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
morning  business  was  transacted  form  12:03 
until  1:13  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7152,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.  A  quorum  call 
lasted  from  that  time  until  1:25  p.m.,  when 
it  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Humphrey  obtained  the  floor  at  1:26 
p.m.  and  occupied  it  until  4:51  p.m.,  yield- 
ing in  the  meantime,  by  unamimous  consent, 
to  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  Mr.  Muskie. 

Mr.  KucHEL  was  recognized  at  4:52  p.m. 
and  concluded  his  address  at  6:30  p.m..  when 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  spoke 
until  7:40  p.m.  on  the  matter  of  the  earth- 
quake in  his  State.  During  his  speech  he 
yielded  to  several  Senators,  by  unanimous 
consent,  for  statements  and  inquiries. 

At  7:41  pm..  Mr.  Morse  obtained  the  floor 
and  occupied  it  until  9:13  p.m.  In  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  Senate  then  took  a  recess  until  11 
o'clock  ajn..  Tuesday,  the  31st. 

TUESDAY    MARCH    31      (LEGISLATIVE    DAY. 
MARCH   30),    1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and 
morning  business  was  transacted,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  from  11:35  a.m.  until  12:55 
p.m.,  at  which  time  the  Senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7152,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963. 

A  quorum  c?ll  lasted  from  12:56  until 
1:16  p.m..  at  which  time  Mr  Thurmond  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

During  his  speech  he  yielded,  by  unani- 
mous corscpt.  to  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  MrrcALF,  and  engaged  in  a  colloquy 
with  Mr.  Humphrey  conctrrlng  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Mr.  Thurmond,  at  7:40 
p.m.,  by  unanimous  con.sent.  yielded  the  floor 
for  a  qucrum  call  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor.  After  5  minutes  the  call  was 
withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Bayh  was  recognized. 
He  concluded  his  remarks  at  7:52  p.m..  at 
which  time  the  Senate  took  a  recces  until  11 
o'clock  a.m.  the  next  day. 


WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    1     (LEGISLATIVE    DAY,    MARCH 
30),    196^ 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
morning  business  was  transacted  from  11:03 
a.m.  until  11 :37  a.m.,  at  which  time  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7152, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 

A  call  of  the  Senate  was  ordered  at  11:39 
a.m..  and  a  quorum  appeared  at  12:01  p.m. 

Mr.  Keating  was  then  recognized,  and 
finished  the  delivery  of  his  prepared  speech 
at  3:11  p.m.,  at  which  time  he  yielded,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  Mr.  Ervin  and  cer- 
tain other  Senators  for  questions  and  state- 
ments. He  yielded  the  floor  at  3 : 1 1  p.m.,  and 
a  quorum  call  lasted  until  3:33  p.m. 

Mr.  Hart  was  then  recognized,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  yielded,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  certain  Senators  for  ques- 
tions and  statements.  He  concluded  his  re- 
marks at  4:50  p.m.,  and  then  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  which  was  obtained  at 
5:52  p.m.  Mr.  Moss  was  then  recognized 
and  spoke  from  5:53  p.m.  until  6:32  p.m. 

Mr.  Ellender  obtained  the  floor  at  that 
hour  and  concluded  his  remarks  at  7:52  p.m., 
with  the  understanding  that  he  be  permitted 
to  resume  his  speech  at  a  later  date  and  that 
such  action  not  be  considered  as  a  second 
speech. 

The  Senate,  at  7:52  p  m.,  then  took  a  recess 
until  11,  o'clock  Thursday. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL     2      (LEGISLATIVE     DAY,     MARCH 
30),    1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  in  recess  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Kennedy  as  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore.  Morning  busi- 
ness was  transacted  from  11:03  a.m.  to  11:27 
a.m.,  when  the  unfinished  business.  H.R. 
7152.  the  civil  rights  bill,  was  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Hill  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, which  was  obtained  at  12:19  p.m.  Mr. 
Javits  was  then  recognized  and,  after  yield- 
ing by  unanimous  consent  to  certain  Sena- 
tors, concluded  his  speech  at  3:23  p.m.  A 
quorum  call  lasted  from  that  time  until 
4:05  p.m. 

Mr.  Robertson  then  obtained  the  floor  and, 
after  colloquies  with  certain  Senators,  yielded 
the  floor  at  4:20  p.m.,  his  speech,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  not  to  be  concluded  as  having 
ended. 

Mr.  Morse  was  recognized  at  that  time  and 
spoke  on  the  Vietnam  situation  until  4:55 
p  m..  when  he  proceeded  to  discuss  title  III 
of  the  pending  bill.  At  6:48  p.m.,  he  con- 
cluded his  address  and,  on  his  motion,  the 
Senate,  at  6:48  p.m..  under  a  previous  order, 
took  a  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  Friday. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL    3     (LEGISLATIVE   DAY,    MARCH    30), 
1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  in  recess,  and 
morning  business  was  proceeded  with  by 
unanimous  consent  for  2  minutes,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  the  unfinished 
business  was  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  recognized,  and,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  yielded  to  Mr. 
Stennis  for  a  quorum  call,  which  was  with- 
drawn at  11:08  a.m.  Mr.  Mansfield,  by 
unanimous  consent,  then  commented  on  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Morse,  made  on  the  previous 
day,  relating  to  conditions  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  then  yielded  to  Mr.  Gruening,  who 
announced  that  he  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  Morse's  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  then 
recognized  Mr.  Clauk.  who  asked  thsit  the 
rule  of  germaneness  be  waived  in  order  to 
permit  him  ta  make  a  brief  statement,  to 
which  request  an  objection  was  made.  A 
question  arising  as  to  who  had  the  floor, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  again  rccog.mzed  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  yielded  for  a  qucrum  call 
without  losing  his  right  lo  the  floor.  The 
call    lasted    from    11:18    until    11:59    a.m. 


A  brief  discussion  then  took  place  concern- 
ing quorum  calls,  after  which  Mr.  Douglas 
proceeded  with  his  speech  at  12:04  p.m.  and 
concluded  at  2:52  p.m.,  having  yielded  In 
the  meantime,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  cer- 
tain Senators. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  recognized  at  2:53  p.m. 
and  concluded  his  remarks  at  4:38  p.m..  hav- 
ing yielded  In  the  meantime,  by  umnimous 
consent,  to  certain  Senators.  Brief  remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf.  Mr.  Morse  was  recognized  at  4:55  p.m. 
and  spoke  until  6  p.m..  a  part  of  his  remtirks 
being  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Brief  speeches  en  the  bill  were  made  by 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersev,  the  remarks  of  the  latter  re- 
lating to  the  so-called  war-on-pcverty  bill. 

At  6:19  pm  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
11  o'clock  a.m..  Saturday. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  4    (LEGISLATIVE  DAT,  MARCH  30) 
1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a  m.  In  recess, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Journal  was  dispensed 
with  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Clark  enfjaged  in  a  collcquy  with  Mr. 
Mansfield  who  had  the  floor  ccncprning  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Adminlrtratlon  of  a  resolution  pending  in 
that  ccmmlttee.  in  connection  with  thf^  rrob- 
lem  of  the  proper  ethical  conduct  of  Senr.te 
officers  and   errployres 

Mr.  Morse  and  Mr  Carlson  mad3  points  of 
order  that  Mr.  Mansfield  wis  not  In  order 
in  yielding  to  Mr.  Ci.irk.  In  reply  to  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  by  Mr.  Mansfield  as  to 
whether  he  had  the  right  to  yir'd  for  a  ques- 
tion, the  Acting  Prcoidcnt  pro  temnore  re- 
plieci  that  a  Senator  who  had  the  floor  had 
the  risht  to  yield  for  a  qj-stlon  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Carison.  shortly  thereafter,  made  a 
point  of  order  that  the  Senate  was  not  pro- 
ceeding in  the  morrtng  hour  for  the  reason 
that  following  a  recess  there  was  no  morning 
hour  urd-r  the  rule.  Th.--  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  replied-  "Th*-  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana wa:;  rccngnized.  and  has  tie  floor,  and 
has  the  right  to  yield  for  a  question." 

Pt«nding  further  dtscussioa,  Mr.  Mansfif.lo 
called  for  the  regular  order,  whereupon  the 
Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  its  unfinished 
buisness;  namely.  H.  R.  7152.  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963. 

Pending  dlscurrion  as  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  today.  Mr.  Mansktfjjj  suggest  d  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  A  quorum  not  hav- 
ing appeared  on  the  call  of  the  roll.  Mr.  Mans- 
field m-ovcd  that  tl-.e  Sirgeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  requcct  th2  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  upon  whi^h  qu-rtion  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered.  Mr.  Mansfield  then  sub- 
mitted a  parliament  ;iry  inquiry  whether  It 
was  in  order,  at  that  time  to  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered  (until  10  o'clock  a.m.  Monday, 
April  6.  1964). 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  replied 
that  the  rolicall  had  not  started  and  such 
a  motion  woud  be  in  order.  Mr.  Mansfield, 
in  the  absence  o!  objection  made  a  very  brief 
statement  concerning  the  failure  of  Senators 
to  p.tte.id  the  session  that  day. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  Mr. 
Mansfield's  motion,  which  was  then  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  year,  27.  nays  14. 

The  Senate,  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
at  11:41  a.m.  thereupon  took  a  recess  until 
the  following  Monday.  April  6.  1964,  at  10 
o'clock  am 

MONDAY,    APRIL     6     a,ECISLATIVE    DAY.    MARCH 
30).    1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am.  In  recess 
following  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  cer- 
tain bu'^iness  wai.  traneacted  in  the  absence 
of  objection. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  at  10:08  a.m.,  suggested  the 
absence    of    a   quorum,    which    appeared   at 
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10:23  a.m.     The  Senate,  by  unanimous 
sent  agreed  to  certain  resolutions  relatlv^ 
the  death  of  General  of   the  Army 
TklacArthur,   and  tributes   were  paid  to 
under  a   3 -minute  limitation   of  debate 
each  speaker. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eulogies  to 
eral  MacArthur,  the  unfinished  business 
laid   before   the    Senate   at    11:42   a.m.. 
Mr.  DoDD  was  recognized.     He  then 
by    unanimous    consent,   to   Mr 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absen<^^ 
a  quorum.    A  quorum  appeared  a  11 :56. 
DoDD  fvu-ther  yielded  to  certain  Senators 
til  12:29  p.m.    He  proceeded  with  his  s" 
untU  1:30  p.m.,  when  a  quorum  call  was 
lasting  for  17  minutes. 

The  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent 
proceeded  to  consider  House  Joint 
976,   making  an  appropriation   for  rell^ 
persons  In  Alaska   who  suffered  ear'^ 
damage.     Discussion  of  the  bill  was 
to    1    hour,   by   unanimous   consent, 
conclusion  of  which  time  the  Joint  ~' 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ScoTT  obtained  the  floor,  and 
ed  his  remarks  at  4:03  p.m..  having 
In  the  meantime,  by  unanimous  consenjt 
certain  Senators  for  sUtements.     Mr 
of  Missouri,  following  Mr.  Scott's  speech 
recognized,    and    concluded    his    remarks 
4:40  p.m.     Mr.  Lausche  was  then  reco 
and  spoke   until  5:03   p.m.     A  quorum 
was  then  had,  lasting  until  5:27  p.m. 

Mr.  Holland  was  recognized  at  5:28 
and   spoke   until  8:11    p.m.,   having 
by  unanimous  consent,  during  his 
to  certain  Senators. 

A  quorum  call  was  had  which  lasted 
8:36  p.m.,  at  which  time  Mr.  Smathers 
recognized  and  spoke  until  9:53  p.m. 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  death  of 
eral  MacArthur  was  adopted,  and  the 
ate,  at  9:55  p.m.,  took  a  recess  until 
April  7.  1964,  at  10  o'clock  aJn. 

XmSDAT,  APRIL  7    (LEGISLATIVE  DAT.  MARCI^  30), 
1964 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  atd 
objection  having  been  made  to  a  request 
unanimous  consent  for  a  morning 
period  under  the  usual  3-mlnute 
Mr.  Humphrey   suggested  the  absence 
quorum  at  10:03  a.m.     The  quorum  h 
appeared  at  10:23  a.m.,  the  unfinished 
ness    (H.R.    7152).    the   Civil    Rights    ' 
1963.  was  laid  before  the  Senate.    The 
Baker   situation    was   discussed   until 
ajn..  at  which  time  the  Senate  . 
the  consideration  of  executive  business 

After   the   executive   business   was 
acted,  the  Senate  returned  to  leglslatl 
slon,  and   Mr.  Pastore  was  recognized 
spoke    on    title    6    from    10:55    a.m., 
12:20  p.m. 

Mr.   RiBicoFF  obtained  the  fioor  at 
pjn..  and  yielded,  by  unanimous 
Mr.   Hart,   who   suggested   the  absence 
quorum.     This   consumed   20   minutes 
Mr      RiBicoiT     then     proceeded     wltl: 
address,    concluding    It    at    1:28    p.m 
yielded,  by   unanimous   consent,   during 
remarks,  to  certain  Senators  without 
his  right  to  the  fioor. 

A  quorim:!  call  was  had  at  1 :31  p.m., 
consumed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNis  was  recognized  at  1:51 
and  concluded  his  remarks  at  6:39  p.m 
Ing  yielded  In  the  meantime,  by  i 
consent,    to   certain    Senators    for     . 
and    statements.     A   quorum   call    waji 
from  6:40  p.m.  until  7  p.m.,  at  which 
Mr.  Javtts  was  recognized.     He  yielded 
fioor  at  7:54  pjn.,  at  which  time  Mr. 
of    Louisiana    suggested    the    absence 
quorum.      A    quorum    having    appeal 
8:23  p.m..  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  CaroUra 
recognized  and  spoke  until  9:36  p.m 

The  Senate,  at  9 :37  p.m.,  took  a  recea  i 
10  o'clock  ajn.,  Wednesday,  April  8 
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WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    8     (LEGISLATIVE    DAT, 
MARCH  30)  .  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  at 
10:28  a.m.  the  unfinished  business  was  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Clark  was  recog- 
nized. He  yielded,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
certain  Senators  for  nongermane  statements 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  fioor.  He  con- 
cluded his  remarks  at  1:47  p.m..  and  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey  then  obtained  the  floor, 
speaking  until  7:25  p.m..  during  which  pe- 
riod he  yielded,  by  unanimous  consent,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  fioor.  to  cerUln 
Senators  for  questions  and  statements. 

Mr.  Ellender  obtained  the  floor  at  7:26 
p.m..  and  spoke  until  9:24  p.m..  at  which 
time  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  Thursday, 
April  9.  1964,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    9     (LEGISLATIVE    DAT, 
MARCH  30),  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  In  recess 
and  the  unfinished  business  was  laid  down 
at  10:02  a.m.  A  quorum  call  was  then  had 
which  consumed  20  minutes. 

At  10:23  a.m.,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  recognized 
and  concluded  his  address  at  11:03  a.m., 
yielding  in  the  meantime,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  certain  Senators  for  statements  and 
questions,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  obtained  the  fioor  at 
11:03  a.m.  and  concluded  at  1:27  p.m.,  hav- 
ing yielded  In  the  meantime,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  Mr.  Morse  for  remarks  on  the 
Impending  railroad  strike,  and  other  Sena- 
tors under  waiver  of  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness. 

Mr.  Moss  spoke  from  1:27  p.m.  until  1:35 
p.m..  at  which  time  he  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  Magnuson  was  then  recognized  and. 
by  unanimous  consent,  yielded  to  certain 
Senators  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor.  He  also  yielded  to  Mr.  Keating,  who 
Introduced  to  the  Senate  Hon.  Ratu  Kaml- 
sese  Kapalwal  Tulmacllal  Mara,  of  FIJI.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Eastern  Division,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Eastern  Constituency.  After  a  brief  welcome, 
the  Senators,  rising,  welcomed  him  to  the 
Senate  with  applause. 

Mr.  Magnuson  finished  his  address  at  4:24 
p.m.  when  a  quoriun  was  called  and  obtained 
at  4:44  p.m. 

Mr.  Magnuson  was  then  recognized  and, 
concluded  his  address  at  6:35  p.m.  During 
his  speech  he  yielded  to  certain  Senators  and 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  suspend  his 
speech  and  continue  later  without  his  speech 
being  terminated. 

Mr.  Morse  was  recognized  at  6:35  p.m. 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  yielded  to  cer- 
tain Senators  for  questions  and  statements, 
concluding  his  remarks  at  8:25  p.m. 

An  executive  session  was  then  held  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Walter  N.  To- 
briner  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Debate  was  participated  In  by 
several  Senators,  and  the  nomination  was 
subsequently  confirmed  on  a  viva  voce  vote. 
The  Senate,  at  11:31  p.m..  under  an  order 
previously  agreed  to.  took  a  recess  until 
Friday.  April  10.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

FRIDAY.  APRIL   10    (LEGISLATIVE  DAY,  MARCH    30), 
1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  A 
quorum  call  was  had  until  10:22  a.m.,  and 
the  unfinished  business  was  then  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  recognized  at  10:22  a.m.. 
but  yielded  to  Mr.  Mansfield  and  other  Sen- 
ators, by  unanimous  consent,  for  presenta- 
tion of  nongermane  matters  under  a  waiver 
of  the  rule. 

At  12:20  p.m.  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

After  returning  to  legislative  business.  Mr. 
Stennis  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
which  lasted  from  12:44  p.m.  until  1:04  p.m. 


Mr.  Sparkmak  was  then  recognized  and 
concluded  his  remarks  at  4:45  p.m..  having 
yielded  In  the  meantime,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, for  questions  and  statements  of  certain 
Senators.  A  quorum  call  was  then  had  from 
4:45  p.m.  until  5:05  p.m. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  recognized  at 
5:07  p.m..  and  spoke  until  8:03  p.m.,  yield- 
ing In  the  meantime,  by  unanimous  consent, 
to  c;ertaln  Senators  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  fioor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Sen- 
ate, on  his  motion,  took  a  recess  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  Saturday.  April  11,  1964. 

SATURDAY.    APRIL    11,     (LEGISLATIVE    DAY,    MARCH 
30),    1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  in  recess.  A 
quorum  call  lasted  from  10:02  ajn.  to  10:22 
a.m.  The  unfinished  business  was  then  laid 
before  the  Senate,  and  the  rtUe  of  germane- 
ness was  waived  for  business  by  certain  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  Morse  was  recognized  at  10:40  a.m.  and 
spoke  until  11:22  a.m.,  and  Mr.  Javits  was 
then  recognized  and  spoke  until  11:65  a.m. 

Mr.  Ervin  was  then  recognized  and,  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  13  amendments  for  print- 
ing In  the  Record  also  In  bill  form,  and  that, 
with  an  amendment  previously  offered  by 
him.  they  be  considered  as  read,  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  offered  If  a  cloture  motion  was 
presented  and  adopted. 

During  his  speech,  Mr.  Ervin  yielded  to 
certain  Senators  for  statements,  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  fi<x>r:  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech  and  consideration  of 
certain  business,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  10  o'clock  ajn.  Monday  next. 

MONDAY,     APRIL     13      (LEGISLATIVE     DAT,     MARCH 
30),    1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  In  recess, 
and  the  unfinished  business.  H.R.  7152.  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  at  10:02  a.m.  A 
quorum  call  lasted  from  that  time  until 
10:22  a.m. 

Mr.  Holland  was  then  recognized  and  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  cer- 
tain Senators  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
fioor  or  that  it  not  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
ruption to  his  speech,  with  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness waived  as  to  nongermane  matters. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  yielded  to 
several  Senators  in  accordance  with  the 
above  authority.  He  concluded  his  speech 
at  2  p.m.,  and  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorvim,  which  appeared  at  2:32  p.m. 

Mr.  Hill  was  then  recognized  and  spoke 
imtil  4:35  p.m.,  at  which  time  he  called  for 
a  quorum,  which  appeared  at  4:53  p.m. 

Mr.  Tower  was  recognized  at  that  time, 
and  concluded  his  speech  at  7:59  p.m..  hav- 
ing yielded,  by  unanimous  consent,  in  the 
meantime  to  certain  Senators  on  conditions 
that  he  not  lose  his  right  to  the  fioor  and 
that  such  yielding  be  not  considered  as  a 
termination  of  his  speech. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum,  which  was 
obtained  at  8:30  p.m. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  was  then  recognized,  and 
spoke  until  12:08  a.m.  (Tuesday,  April  14). 
Mr.  Gruening  then  spoke  for  5  minutes,  at 
which  time  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  pursu- 
ant to  a  previous  order,  until  10  o'clock  a.m. 
on  that  day. 

TUESDAY,     APRIL     14      (LEGISLATTVK    DAT,     MARCH 
30),    1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  in  recess, 
and  the  unfinished  business  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  at  10:02  a.m.  Mr.  Holland  spoke 
for  10  minutes  on  a  question  of  personal  priv- 
ilege and  Mr.  Dodd,  at  10:12  a.m.,  called  for 
a  quorum,  which  appeared  at  10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  McClellan  was  recognized  and  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  that  during  his 
speech   he  might  yield  to  certain  Senators 
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for  questions  and  statements  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  fioor  and  that  such  yielding 
be  not  considered  as  a  termination  of  his 
speech.  In  accordance  with  such  authority  he 
yielded  at  various  times  to  certain  Senators, 
and  concluded  his  speech  at  3:07  p.m.  A 
quorum  call  lasted  until  3:27  p.m. 

Mr  THURMOND  was  recognized  at  that  hour 
and  spoke  until  10:33  p.m.,  yielding  by  unan- 
imous consent,  to  various  Senators  during 
that  period  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
fioor  or  that  It  be  considered  as  a  termination 
of  his  speech. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL   15    (LEGISLATIVE  DAY,  MARCH 
30),    1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  a 
quorum  call  lasted  from  10:02  a.m.  until 
10:22  a.m.  Several  Senators  were  recog- 
nized and  spoke  on  nongermane  matters 
until  11:30  a.m.,  when  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness was  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr  Morse  spoke  for  3  minutes  on  a  non- 
germane  matter  under  a  waiver  of  the  ger- 
maneness rule.  A  quorum  was  then  called 
at  11:33  a.m.,  and  the  quorvun  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  11:53  a.m. 

Mr.  MUNDT  was  recognized  on  a  nonger- 
mane matter  and  spoke  for  7  minutes. 

Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia,  was  recognized  at  12 
o'clock  noon  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
yielded  to  various  Senators  for  questions  and 
statements  without  his  right  to  the  fioor 
being  terminated.  He  concluded  his  speech 
at  1:15  P  m.  with  unanimous  consent  to 
continue  his  speech  later  and  that  It  not  be 
consldcret:  as  having  been  terminated. 

A  quorum  call  was  then  had,  and  the 
quorum  appeared  at  1:35  p.m. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  recognized  at  the  above 
hour  and  concluded  his  speech  at  6  o'clock 
pm  having  yielded  In  the  meantime,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  certain  Senators  for 
questions  and  statements  without  affecting 
his  right  to  the  floor.  A  quorum  call  was 
made  at  6  o'clock  p.m.  and  concluded  at  6:30 

p.m. 

Mr.  Ervin  war  recognized  at  6:30  p.m.  and 
spoke  until  10:16  p.m.,  having  yielded,  by 
unanimous  consent.  In  the  meantime,  to 
certain  Senators  for  questions  and  state- 
ments. 

At  10:16  p.m.  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  Its 
order  of  today,  took  a  recess  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    16     (LEGISLATIVE    DAT,    MARCH 
30) , 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  In  recess, 
and  H.R.  7152,  the  unfinished  business,  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  at  10:02  a.m.  By 
unanimous  consent  certain  resolutions  and 
a  bill  were  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  agreed  to.  A 
quorum  call  was  then  had  lasting  from  10:08 
a.m.  until  10:28  a.m. 

Mr.  Cannon  was  then  recognized  and  de- 
livered certain  remarks  on  S.  212,  a  bill  to 
make  a  study  of  the  need  of  establishing  a 
standard  of  conduct  to  guide  the  activities 
and  behavior  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate.  He  yielded,  by  unanimous  consent, 
to  certain  Senators,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  fioor,  for  questions,  statements,  and 
insertions  in  the  Record.  He  concluded  his 
address  at  11 :01  a.m.,  at  which  time  a  quorum 
call  was  had.  lasting  until  11:21  a.m.  when 
the  quorum  appeared. 

Mr.  TovTER  was  then  recognized,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  yielded  to  certain  Sen- 
ators for  statements  and  questions.  He  con- 
cluded his  address  at  2:37  p.m.  and  called 
for  a  quorum,  which  was  announced  as  being 
present  at  2 : 57  p.m. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  recognized  at  that  time 
and  yielded,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Dirksen 
who  submitted  10  amendments  Intended  to 
be  offered  by  him  at  a  subsequent  time  to 
title  7,  which,  by  unanimous  consent,  were 
considered  as  read  and  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  and  be  printed. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON  yielded  the  floor  at  5:23 
p.m.  A  quorum  was  then  called,  which  ap- 
peared at  5:43  p.m. 

Mr.  Talmadge  was  then  recognized  and 
spoke  until  7:53  p.m..  yielding  In  the  mean- 
time, by  unanimous  consent,  to  certain  Sen- 
ators for  questions  and  statements.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  he  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  which  appeared  at  8:34 

p.m. 

Mr.  Smathers  was  then  recognized  and  con- 
cluded his  remarks  at  10:20  p.m.,  yielding 
In  the  meantime,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
Mr.  Douglas  for  extraneous  remarks. 

After  a  brief  statement  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  by  unanimous  consent,  which  was 
not  to  be  counted  as  an  additional  speech 
by  him  on  the  pending  unfinished  business, 
a  motion  by  Mr.  McIntyre  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess,  under  a  previous  order,  until 
10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow,  was  agreed  to. 


He  did  say  to  me.  shortly  after  I  had  ar- 
rived in  the  Chamber,  that  he  intended 
to  make  the  point  of  order  that  I  was 
speaking  for  the  fourth  time.  It  was 
then  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  few 
calls  in  order  to  get  a  few  amendments 
which  I  had  in  process  of  preparation 
ready  to  submit,  so  I  would  be  able  to 
speak.  All  the  Senator  has  said  in  that 
regard  is  correct.  The  situation  has 
turned  out  better  now.  because  I  came 
to  the  floor  without  any  knowledge  that 
the  Senator  had  decided  to  start  enforc- 
ing the  rule.  So  we  will  know  what  to 
expect  hereafter.  This  Is  his  customary 
fair  way  of  dealing  with  these  problems. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL   17    (LEGISLATIVE  DAY,  MARCH   30), 
1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  In  recess 
and  a  quorum  call  lasted  from  10:02  a.m. 
until  10:22  a.m.,  when  the  civil  rights  bill 
was  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stennis  was  recognized  at  10:23  a.m. 
but  yielded  to  several  Senators  with  the  reser- 
vation that  he  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor, 
among  them  being  Mr.  Prouty,  who  spoke 
from  11:09  am.  until  12:28  p.m.  A  quorum 
call  lasted  from  12:28  p.m.  until  12:48  p.m. 

Mr.  Stennis  proceeded  with  his  remarks 
at  12:48  p.m.  but,  by  unanimous  consent, 
yielded  to  certain  Senators,  who  consumed 
the  time  up  to  2:52  p.m.  A  recess  was  then 
taken  for  5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  greet- 
ing a  delegation  from  Argentina.  A  quorum 
call  lasted  from  2:57  p.m.  until  3:17  p.m. 

Mr.  Stennis,  by  unanimous  consent,  again 
yielded  to  certain  Senators  virlthout  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor.  He  then  resumed  his 
speech  and  continued  with  certain  Interrup- 
tions, by  unanimous  consent,  until  7:52  p.m. 
By  unanimous  consent  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  was  suggested  at  7:52  p.m.,  but  a 
quorum  did   not  appear  until  9:10  p.m. 

Mr.  Stennis  then  resumed  the  delivery  of 
his  remarks  and  concluded  at  10:21  p.m.,  at 
which  time  a  recess  was  taken,  under  a  pre- 
vious order,  until  10  a.m.  Saturday. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL   18,  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  at  10:02 
a.m.  a  quorum  was  called,  which  lasted  until 
10-22  a.m.,  when  the  unfinished  business  was 
laid  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Proxmire  was 
recognized,  and  yielded  to  certain  Senators, 
among  them  Mr.  Morse,  who  spoke  on  the 
Vietnam  situation  from  10:24  to  10:54  a.m. 

Mr.  Proxmire  resumed  his  speech  and  con- 
cluded at  12:35  p.m. 

Mr.  Eastland  was  recognized  at  12:37  pjn. 
and  concluded  his  speech  at  3:35  p.m..  hav- 
ing yielded  briefly  to  Mr.  Keating  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  Bayh  spoke  2  minutes,  and  then  moved 
that  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  a  pre- 
vious order,  take  a  recess  until  Monday,  April 
20,  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  which  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore Senators  leave  the  Chamber  may  I 
say,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, that  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  matter  has  been 
handled  this  evening.  For  the  Record, 
let  me  say  that  when  I  came  to  the  Cham- 
ber this  afternoon,  about  5:30,  I  did  not 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
intended  to  make  the  point  of  order 
that  I  was  making  my  fourth  speech. 


LABOR    LOOKS    AT    IMMIGRATION 
Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  without  my  losing 
the  floor,  and  without  its  being  charged 

against  me  as  a  speech^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  our  democracy  is  how  we 
can  have  so  many  national  leaders  in 
support  of  immigration  reform  and  still 
have  no  national  immigration  reform. 

This  irony  was  pointed  out  forcibly 
in  a  speech  by  James  B.  Carey,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical, Radio  &  Machine  Workers, 
AFL-CIO.  The  speech  was  made  April 
16  before  the  American  Immigration 
and  Citizenship  Conference  here  in 
Washington. 

I  hesitated  momentarily  to  put  it  in 
the  Record  because  it  speaks  approv- 
ingly of  me — but  my  desire  to  inform  my 
colleagues  finally  triumphed  over  my 
modesty,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Labor  Looks  at  Immigration 
(Address  by  James  B.  Carey,  vice  president. 
AFL-CIO,  and  president.  International  Un- 
ion    of     Electrical,     Radio     &     Machine 
Workers,    AFL-CIO,    before    the    American 
Immigration  and   Citizenship   Conference, 
Washington,  DC.  April  16,  1964) 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  story  goes  that 
a   few   years    back,    here   in    Washington,    a 
Cherokee  Indian  appeared  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  testify  on  pending  Immi- 
gration legislation.    His  testimony  was  brief 
and  to  the  point.     "You  should  learn  from 
our    experience,"    said    the    Redskin    sadly. 
"We  weren't  sufficiently  careful  about  Immi- 
gration and  look  what  happened  to  us." 

American  unionists  who  deal  with  Immi- 
gration matters  have  enjoyed  recalling  that 
anecdote,  but  many  more  of  them,  I  Imagine, 
will  cherish  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  s 
pungent  comment  to  the  1938  convention  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
"Remember  always,"  said  F.D.R.,  with  his  big 
ironic  grin,  "that  all  of  us.  and  you  and  I 
especially,  are  descended  from  Immigrants 
and  revolutionists." 

We  of  the  labor  movement  have  not  for- 
gotten that  admonition,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason.  The  American  labor  movement, 
more  than  any  other  labor  movement  In  the 
world     has    Its    origins    and    Its    traditions 
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deeply  rooted  In  historic  tides  of 
tlon  and  in  the  brains  and  brawn  of  a 
dred  difle  ent  nationalities. 

This  rich  heritage  of  internationalism 
wellspring  of  deep  pride  with  us  for  we  '" 
that  these  many  converging  streams 
tributed  immeasurably  toward  making 
American  labor  movement  the  largest 
strongest  in  the  free  world. 

The  millions  of  refugees  from  political 
pression,   religious   persecution   and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  came 
United  States  because  they  wanted  to 
new    life   in    the    New   World — those 
Emma  Lazarus  wrote  about:    the 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
less,     tempest-tossed" — all     these     p 
were  the  men  and  women  who  endowed 
American  labor  movement  with  its  vlt 
dynamism  and  Jealous  devotion  to 
racy. 

Out  of  Innumerable  strains  of  social 
economic  thought,  philosophy  and 
Ideas,    the    American    labor    movement 
woven   its   unique    ideological   fabric, 
haps  even  more  than  our  Nation  Itself, 
unionism  in  our  country  has  been  a  vas1 
successful  melting  pot. 

We  of  labor,  consequently,  will  foreviir 
Indebted  to  the  courageous  men  and  v 
who    came    through    the    golden    door 
so  many  lands,  bringing  with  them  not 
fortitude  and   fervor  but  also  their 
freedom  and  a  vision  of  the  future. 

A  mere  half  century  ago  one  out  of 
seven    American   workers   was   foreign 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century  no  fewer 
10.215,000  Americans  were  foreign  born 
Impressive   13 '4    percent  of  our  total 
lation.     Gradually,  of  course,  this  has 
died:  but  Interestingly  enough  the  last 
census  in  1960  revealed  that  we  have 
exactly  as  many   foreign    born   today 
1900  but  today  they  comprise  only  5 ',2 
cent  of  our  179  million  population. 

American  trade  union  after  trade 
as  well  as  Industry  after  industry 
Incalculable  debt  to  the  immigrants  whi  > 
tied   in   our   villages,   towns,   and   citlei 
only  to  toil  but  to  build.     No  one  na 
Ity,  it  goes  without  saying,  was  entir 
sponsible  for  building  a  particular  uni^n 
Industry. 

Yet  even  today  we  associate  many 
greatest  unions  with   the  pioneering 
grants  who  founded   them  and  built 
sometimes  at  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
and  even  life  itself.     There  were  the 
garian,  Lithuanian,  and  Estonian 
who   built   our   iron   and   steel   unions; 
Slovaks,   Scottish,   Welsh,    and   English 
created  our  miners"  organizations;  the 
slans.  Poles,  and  Latvians  whose  dream! 
birth  to  the  great  garment  unions:  the 
in  transportation   (not  to  mention 
police  forces  of  the  country):    the 
navlans  who  developed  unionism  in  the 
ber  Industry:  Italians  in  the  building  ' 
Portuguese    and    Spanish    workers    in 
Ing;   the  German  pioneers  who  founded 
brewery    and    printing    unions:    and 
others. 

The  roster  of  immigrants  who  Inspired 
led    great    sections    of    the    American 
movement.  Just  in  the  20th  century 
sound  like  a  rollcall  of  most  of  the  ' 
union  leaders  of  our  time,  from  the 
immigrant    Samuel    Gompers    througli 
time  of  immigrant  Philip  Murray. 

Thus  down  through  the  years  the 
labor  movement  has  been  deeply 
of  Its  precious  heritage  from  the  Old 
sharply  aware  of  its  debt  to  the  imi 
heroes  who  organized  our  early  unions 
who  guided  their  survival  and  growth 
Because  of  this  the  labor  movement'i 
tlbn  on  ImnUgration  has  become 
liberal  as  the  years  have  gone  by.    We 
In  fact,  be  repudiating  our  past,  denying 
patrimony,  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  we 
advocate  restrictive  Immigration. 
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Let  me  hasten  to  mention  here  that  there 
is,  regrettably,  one  unhappy  chapter,  but  only 
one.  In  organized  labor's  relations  with  Fed- 
eral Immigration  policies  and  programs. 

For  too  many  years  before  and  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  American  trade  union 
movement  was  terrified  to  the  point  of  irra- 
tionality over  the  threat  of  Chinese  labor. 
As  a  result.  In  1881,  the  first  convention  of 
the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and 
Labor  Unions,  the  AFL's  predecessor,  de- 
manded legislation  excluding  oriental  labor. 
In  1886  the  first  AFL  convention  reiterated 
this  stand  and  reaffirmed  it  at  subsequent 
conventions.  That  the  fear  and  antagonism 
were  directed  entirely  against  orientals  was 
made  clear  at  the  1889  convention  when  the 
report  by  President  Gompers  (an  Immigrant 
himself,  as  already  noted)  Insisting  on  more 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  was  unanimously  adopted — while 
the  same  convention  a  few  minutes  later  re- 
fused to  approve  a  proposal  halting  all  im- 
migration for  15  years  as  a  means  of  helping 
more  than  2  million  unemployed  Americans 
find  jobs. 

There  is.  obviously,  an  object  lesson  for 
us  in  this  episode — the  wretched  spectacle  of 
one  group  of  immigrants,  occidentals,  fear- 
ing, and  fighting  another  group  of  immi- 
grants, who  happened  to  be  orientals. 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  body  of  Immigrants 
the  Chinese  did  not  come  to  the  United 
States  by  themselves:  they  were  virtually 
conscripted,  brought  here  practically  as  in- 
dentured labor  by  ruthless  and  rapacious  em- 
ployers or  their  agents.  The  Chinese  were 
imported  to  slave  away  their  lives  for  a  few 
cents  an  hour  building  the  transcontinental 
railroads  and  working  the  western  mine 
fields.  They  were  coolies  In  the  detested 
sense  of  the  word,  undermining  union-won 
wage  scales  and  working  standards. 

The  blame  here  must  be  placed  squarely 
at  the  door  of  greedy  managements;  the  Chi- 
nese— imported  In  batches  of  hundreds — 
labored,  lived,  and  died  under  conditions  tan- 
tamount to  slavery.  No  wonder  other  work- 
ers, other  immigrants,  began  to  fear  that  the 
same  employers  who  Imported  the  Chinese 
for  railroad  building  might  before  long  in- 
troduce the  orientals  to  malntenance-of-way 
work  or  even  operational  Jobs.  In  after- 
years  many  historians  pointed  out  the  obvi- 
ous: that  If  the  employers  had  brought  the 
Chinese  to  America  to  work  at  going  rates 
of  pay,  or  nearly  so,  and  under  minimal 
union  conditions,  the  hatred  between  the 
two  groups  of  workers  would  never  have 
arisen — at  least  not  to  the  Intensity  that  It 
did — and  the  oriental  exclusion  legislation 
might  never  have  been  passed. 

The  extent  to  which  the  labor  movement 
has  come  to  see  clearly — perhaps  more  clearly 
than  some  other  groups  in  the  United 
States — the  realities  of  the  Immigration  Is- 
sue can  be  gauged  by  the  action  of  the  most 
recent  AFL-CIO  Convention.  Our  unani- 
mously-approved 1963  declaration  not  only 
called  for  passage  of  the  legislation  advanced 
by  Senator  Philip  Habt,  of  Michigan,  and 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  of  New 
York;  we  also  emphasized  more  strongly 
than  ever  before  the  humiliating  discrimi- 
nation which  the  law  now  directs  at  coun- 
tries of  Asia  through  our  appallingly  unjust 
quota  system.  This  Is  our  conviction  and 
sentiment: 

"The  present  immigration  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  outmoded,  based  on  the 
unfounded  myth  that  people  from  northern 
Europe  are  desirable  citizens  for  America 
and  that  all  other  people  are  undesirable. 
This  discriminatory,  unscientific,  and  un- 
American  concept  Is  embodied  in  otir  policy 
of  arbitrary  quotas  favoring  one  portion 
of  Europe  over  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Note  how  utterly  this  Is  a  reversal,  a  com- 
plete 180"  turn,  away  from  the  "exclusion" 
position  of  the  labor  movement  at  the  turn 


of  the  century.  Continuing  with  the  pres- 
ent restrictive  law,  our  resolution  points 
out: 

"This  policy  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the 
traditional  American  view  of  Judging  per- 
sons by  what  they  are  rather  than  by  their 
origin;  it  has  also  seriously  damaged  the 
image  of  the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of 
those  many  nations  presently  Insulted 
gratuitously  by  our  immigration  legislation. 
"An  Intelligent  and  balanced  Immigration 
policy  ought  to  rest  on  practical  considera- 
tion of  desired  skills,  on  humanitarian  con- 
siderations of  need,  and  on  a  consideration 
of  the  rapidly  changing  world  situation." 

The  AFL-CIO  policy  statement  then 
praises  the  legislative  proposals  of  Senator 
Hart  and  Representative  Celler,  emphasiz- 
ing that:  "These  bills  provide  for  the  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  the  national  quota  system 
with  the  substitution  of  the  aforementioned 
standards  based  on  talent,  need,  and  demo- 
cratic commitment." 

And  here  the  AFL-CIO  finds  Itself  in  full 
accord  with  the  1960  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  declares:  "We  shall  ad- 
Just  our  immigration,  nationality,  and  refu- 
gee policies  to  eliminate  discrimination 
•  •  •.  The  national-origins  quota  system 
of  limiting  immigration  contradicts  the 
founding  principles  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  In- 
consistent with  our  belief  in  the  rights  of 
man." 

We  of  labor  are  In  harmony  also  with 
the  convictions  expressed  by  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Kennedy  and  Johnson  In  advocating 
immigration  reform.  President  Johnson,  Just 
3  months  ago,  pointed  out  as  did  his  prede- 
cessors, that  Britain  now  exhausts  less  than 
half  Its  annual  quota  of  65,000  admissions, 
and  Germany  "never  fills"  Its  quota  of  24,000 
emigrants  to  the  United  States.  In  contrast, 
the  President  noted,  Italy  has  a  quota  of 
only  5,645  but  a  current  backlog  of  nearly 
300,000  applicants.  Similarly  Greece  is  as- 
signed a  paltry  quota  of  only  308  but  has 
more  than  100,000  hopeful  men  and  women 
awaiting  permission  to  enter  the  United 
States.  President  Johnson  concluded:  "The 
present  situation  has  overtones  of  discrimi- 
nation. President  Truman  said  that  the 
Idea  behind  this  discrimination  was,  to  put 
It  mildly,  that  English  or  Irish  names  were 
better  citizens  than  Americans  with  Italian 
or  Greek  or  Polish  names.  Such  a  concept 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  our  traditions  and  our 
ideals." 

To  this  the  American  labor  movement 
says  a  ffervent  "Amen,"  but  I  believe  we  would 
go  further.  We  would  say — at  least  a  large 
majority  of  us — that  one  of  the  most  In- 
sidious obstacles  to  unity  of  the  free  world 
and  of  the  so-called  uncommitted  nations  is 
our  perpetuation  of  this  atrociously  discrim- 
inatory quota  system.  It  suggests  to  other 
nations  and  to  other  peoples  that  we  find 
them  inferior,  or  undesirable,  perhaps  not 
to  be  trusted,  or  even  dangerous. 

I  make  this  statement  out  of  considerable 
first-hand  experience  with  the  leaders  of 
many  different  peoples,  experience  with  them 
both  here  In  the  United  States  during  their 
visits  and  experience  with  them  In  their 
homelands  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa. 
During  the  19  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  the  American  labor  movement's 
fraternal  associations  and  organizational  ties 
with  other  labor  movements  around  the  globe 
have  become  far  more  numerous  and  far 
closer  than  ever  before. 

The  AFL-CIO,  affiliated  with  the  strongly 
anti-Communist  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions,  Is  part  of  a 
worldwide  trade  union  fraternity  of  60  mil- 
lion men  and  women  on  5  continents.  My 
own  union  Is  a  member  of  the  International 
Metalworkers'  Federation  with  more  than 
8  million  members  around  the  world. 

Through  these  and  other  groups,  includ- 
ing the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and    through    unlon-to-unlon    exchange    of 
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leaders,  technicians  and  workers,  American 
labor  organizations  today  maintain  closer 
contacts  than  ever  before  In  history  with 
other  democratic  labor  groups  in  a  hundred 
countries  on  both  hemispheres. 

It  happens  that  the  lUE's  closest  foreign 
ties  are  with  counterpart  electrical  unions 
almost  at  opposite  sides  of  the  globe:  the 
Electrical  Trades  Union  of  England,  and  the 
Electrical  Workers  Union  of  Japan,  known 
as  Denki  Roren. 

The  immigration  quota  system  baffles  our 
brothers  of  the  British  ETU:  they  cannot  un- 
derstand how  it  survives  when  U.S.  Presi- 
dents, large  numbers  of  Infiuential  Con- 
gressmen, churches,  the  labor  movement  and 
others,  all  oppose  the  system. 

In  Japan,  In  Denki  Roren  and  other  unions, 
there  is  more  than  bafflement;  and  we  know 
this,  to  repeat,  from  first-hand  experience. 
I  encountered  it  while  I  was  in  Japan:  three 
other  lUE  officers  encountered  it  during  pro- 
longed visits  as  guests  of  Denki  Roren  in 
Japan:  and  an  lUE  official,  currently  on  a 
3-month  assignment  at  Denki  Roren  head- 
quarters In  Tokyo,  has  confronted  It,  too. 
Discreetly  and  politely,  Denki  Roren  visitors 
to  the  United  States,  year  after  year  make 
the  same  delicate  but  meaningful  inquiry. 

The  form  of  the  question  will  vary  but 
essentially  It  is  the  same  always:  "How  can 
Americans  profess  to  be  close  friends  of 
Japan  and  of  the  Japanese  people  and  still 
permit  this  offensive  and  insulting  Japanese 
quota  to  persist?  Don't  Americans  know 
what  potent  ammunition  it  provides  to  the 
Japanese  Communists  and  don't  we  know 
how  successfully  the  Japanese  Communist 
Party  and  the  Communist  parties  of  south- 
east Asia  have  exploited  the  discriminatory 
quota  system?" 

So  it  rankles  as  well  as  baffles  our  Japanese 
brothers  and  sisters;  without  their  saying  so 
you  know  that  it  hurts  their  pride  and 
Japanese  pride  Is  a  lofty  and  sensitive  thing. 
It's  not  Just  difficult,  it's  nearly  impossible, 
for  me  and  for  other  lUE  representatives,  to 
explain  convincingly  to  our  Denki  Roren 
brethren  why  we  should  limit  our  demo- 
cratic partner,  Japan,  to  a  quota  of  185  Im- 
migrants a  year  while  assigning  our  enemy, 
Soviet  Russia,  a  total  of  2,697  Immigrants. 

Why  Is  Japan,  our  strongest  ally  in  Asia, 
held  to  fewer  than  200  immigrants  a  year, 
while  Iron  Curtain  Rumania  Is  allowed  289: 
Iron  Curtain  Czechoslovakia  2,859;  Iron  Cur- 
tain Poland  a  whopping  6,488,  and  Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia  942? 

Why  should  we  bar  all  but  185  of  our 
Japanese  friends  from  entering  the  United 
States  each  year,  while  welcoming  865  immi- 
grants from  Communist  Hungary.  235  from 
Communist  Latvia,  384  from  Communist 
Lithuania,  and  250  from  Fascist  Spain? 

Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  have  given  answers 
to  our  Japanese  brothers  and  sisters,  but  the 
answers  have  never  sounded  fully  con- 
vincing; If  I  were  a  Japanese  I  doubt  that 
I  would  be  convinced.  Our  answers  have 
included  the  fact  that  of  course  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  Is  solidly  opposed  to  this 
absurd,  discriminatory  Japanese  quota.  We 
tell  them  that  the  American  labor  movement 
helped  to  elect  two  recent  administrations — 
those  of  Presidents  Truman  and  Kennedy — 
and  that  we  now  support  the  administration 
of  President  JohnBon;  and  that  all  three 
administrations  were  pledged,  In  expressions 
by  the  Presidents  and  In  the  party  platforms, 
to  wipe  out  the  evil  of  national  quotas. 

Sometimes,  wide  eyed,  the  Japanese  check 
back  on  what  you've  said. 

"You  mean,"  the  Japanese  will  ask,  "that 
you  elect  President  after  President  who  Is  op- 
posed to  unfair  immigration  quotas  and  you 
elect  Congress  after  Congress  that  Is  op- 
posed to  unfair  Immigration  quotas  and  yet 
today  you  still  have  unfair  immigration 
quotas?" 

As  one  of  my  associates  put  It:  "When  you 
hear  your  own  words  coming  back  at  you  like 


that  you  begin  to  feel  like  a  faintly  Idiotic 
producfof  a  faintly  idiotic  political  system. 
So  If  the  Japanese  have  been  baffled  by  our 
paradoxical  behavior,  we  as  Americans  have 
been  baffled  even  more  over  how  to  sound 
like  rational  citizens  Instead  of  oafs.  And 
the  paradox  becomes  all  the  greater  because 
we  know — and  our  Japanese  brothers  and 
sisters  know  we  know — that  very  few  Japa- 
nese would  become  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  today  even  if  all  bars  were  down. 

Japan,  as  the  world  is  aware,  today  enjoys 
a  boom  economy:  unemployment  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent.  Why  then  should  any 
substantial  number  of  Japanese  want  to 
leave  a  land  of  prosperity  and  full  employ- 
ment for  a  country  4,500  miles  away  victim- 
ized by  mass  unemployment  and  widespread 
poverty?     They  would  not.  of  course. 

But  after  we  have  said  all  this  three  things 
stubbornly  remain :  First,  the  wounded  pride 
of  our  Japanese  friends  who  feel,  not  with- 
out cause,  that  they  and  their  country  are 
the  object  of  our  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion; second,  a  nagging  doubt  among  these 
Japanese  friends  that  neither  the  democratic 
process  in  the  United  States  nor  democratic 
unionism  are  as  effective  as  Americans  wo\ild 
like  the  world  to  believe,  at  least  where  im- 
migration Is  concerned;  and  third,  the  Com- 
munists of  Japan  and  of  southeast  Asia  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  propaganda  ammunition 
that  we  provide  In  the  national  quota  sys- 
tem while  tens  of  thousands  of  desperate, 
hungry  and  homeless  refugees  wait  and 
wait — and  sometimes  listen  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  that  Amer- 
ican labor  wholeheartedly  supports  Immigra- 
tion reform:  Reasons  of  our  historic  roots 
and  our  loyalty  to  the  Immigrant  men  and 
women  of  bygone  years  who  gave  American 
trade  unions  birth  and  the  strength  to  sur- 
vive and  contribute  to  our  Nation's  great- 
ness: reasons  of  solidarity  among  the  free 
nations  and  free  labor  movements  of  the 
world:  and  reasons,  finally,  of  humanitarian- 
Ism,  compassion,  and  the  encompassing,  in- 
destructible brotherhood  of  man. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  WISELY  OR- 
DERS A  COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW 
OP  THE  MILITARY  DRAFT 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson's  announcement  of 
April  18  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  t^  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  military  draft  is  good  news.  The 
President  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
sponsoring  this  constructive  move.  If 
the  1-year  study  reveals,  as  the  President 
hopes,  that  the  draft  eventually  can  be 
eliminated  and  our  military  forces  re- 
tained at  proper  strength  with  volun- 
teers, so  much  the  better. 

Our  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  today  is  neither  adequate  nor 
fair.  It  has  become  dangerously  out- 
moded and  discriminatory.  Worse,  since 
1951,  it  has  assumed  the  status  of  the 
undiscussed  sacred  cow.  Since  its  en- 
actment in  1951,  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  simply  has  not 
kept  pace  with  our  changing  times.  To 
dare  suggest  the  need  for  modernization 
has  not  been  popular,  although  there  are 
those  of  us  who  have  tried. 


I  was  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body 
on  March  11,  1959,  when  the  draft  was 
extended  for  4  years  by  a  vote  of  90  to  1 — 
the  late  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Langer,  casting  the  only  "nay"  vote. 

Prior  to  the  final  passage  of  H.R  2260, 
the  Senate  had  heard  outstanding  debate 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  draft.  With 
23  of  my  colleagues  on  March  11,  1959, 
I  supported  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse]  which  would  have  extended  the 
life  of  the  draft  by  but  2  years  during 
which  time  the  Congress  would  have 
taken  a  sharper  look  at  what  the  able 
Oregonian  I  Mr.  Morse]  termed  "this  in- 
eflBcient  draft  system." 

He  was  correct,  of  course,  but  his 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24 
yeas  and  67  nays. 

The  vote  on  the  Morse  amendment 
was: 

Yeas:  Capehart.  Carroll.  Case  of  South 
Dakota.  Church,  Clark,  Dworshak,  Gruening. 
Hart,  Humphrey.  Langer.  Magnuson,  Mans- 
field, McCarthy.  McGee.  McNamara.  Morse. 
Mundt,  Murray,  Neuberger,  Proxmire, 
Schoeppel.  Wiley,  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Nays:  Aiken,  Allott,  Bartlett,  Beall. 
Bennett,  Bible.  Bridges.  Bush,  Butler.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon. 
Ca'lpon,  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Chavez.  Cooper. 
Cotton,  Dlrksen,  Dodd,  Douglas,  Eastland. 
Engle,  Ervln,  Frear.  Pulbright.  Goldwater, 
Green,  Hartke,  Hayden,  Hickenlooper.  Hill, 
Holland.  Hruska,  Jackson.  Javlts,  Johnson  of 
Texas,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Jordan. 
Keating,  Kefauver,  Kennedy,  Kuchel, 
Lausche.  Long,  McClellan.  Monroney.  Mor- 
ton, Moss,  Muskle,  O'Mahoney,  Pastore, 
Prouty.  Randolph,  Robertson,  Russell, 
Saltonstall,  Scott.  Smathers,  Smith.  Spark- 
man.  Stennis,  Symington,  Talmadge,  Thxir- 
mond,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Yar borough. 

A  well -documented  and  commendable 
effort  by  the  late  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Case,  to  establish  a  civilian 
commission  to  study  the  draft  was  de- 
feated earlier  in  the  day  by  a  vote  of  24 
"yeas  '  and  68  "nays." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Case,  had  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
all-civilian  Commission  on  Military 
Manpower.  As  he  explained  his  amend- 
ment he  said : 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  clear- 
ly Indicated  that  there  are  inequities  and 
discriminations  in  the  operation  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
today. 

The  Commission  the  Senator  proposed 
was  within  2  years  to  have  submitted  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  its  study  and 
investigation  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deemed  advisable.  His 
timetable  was  fair.  The  draft  extension 
was  for  a  period  of  4  years  and  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment would  have  had  2  years  within 
which  to  modernize  the  draft. 

At  that  time  during  the  discussion  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  observed  that  in  his  own 
view  that : 

The  draft  is  not  an  Institution  of  American 
life  and  that  it  is  not  In  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  American  life  as  a  permanent 
institution. 
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The  Case  amendment  was  rejected 
the  aforementioned  vote  which  was: 

Yeas,  24:  Bartlett,  Capehart.  Carrdll. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Church,  Clatk, 
Cooper,  Dworshak,  Frear,  Grueniig. 
Hart.  Humphrey,  Javits,  Keating,  Mc- 
Namara,  Morse,  Morton,  Mundt,  Neu- 
berger,  Prouty,  Proxmire,  Schoeppel, 
Wiley,  and  Young  of  North  E>akota. 

Nays,  68:  Aiken.  AUott.  Beall.  Benndtt, 
Bible,  Bridges,  Bush,  Butler,  Byrd  jof 
Virginia,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon. 
Carlson,  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Chavez, 
Cotton,  Dirksen,  Dodd.  Douglas,  East- 
land. Ellender.  Engle.  Ervin,  Fulbright, 
Goldwater,  Green,  Haitke,  Hayden,  Hidk- 
enlooper.  Hill,  Holland.  Hruska,  Jackson, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Jordan.  Kefauver,  Kennedy, 
Kuchel,  Langer.  Lausche.  Long.  Magiiu- 
son,  Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McClellln, 
McGee,  Monroney,  Moss,  Murray,  Miis- 
kie.  O'Mahoney,  Pastore,  Randolph, 
Robertson,  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Scctt, 
Smathers,  Smith,  Sparkman,  Stenriis, 
Symington.  Talmadge.  Thurmond.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Williams  of  De  a- 
ware.  Yarborough.  and  Young  of  Ohi3. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  the  ll>59 
draft  debate  that  my  able  and  conceri  led 
colleague  from  Alaska  [Senator  Bait- 
lett]  .  then  a  member  of  the  Ai-med  Serv- 
ices Committee,  presented  in  detail  his 
views  on  the  existing  di-aft  procedure  I 
considered  his  observations  then,  as  I  do 
now.  outstandlnc  in  their  scope  and  in 
their  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Now  that  the  draft  is  to  be  studie<l,  I 
believe  it  pertinent  to  list  them  so  t  lat 
my  colleagues  who  were  not  present  at 
the  time  can  have  the  opportunity]  to 
read  them.    They  make  good  sense. 

My    colleague    [Mr.    Bartlett] 
many  reasons  for  discussing  the  draft 
have  often  thought  of  his  statement 

Chiefly,  my  doubts  are  whether  our  pre!  ent 
manpower  policies  are  giving  this  country 
true  security  in  the  missile  age — or  the  11  us- 
sion  of  security  only  *    •   • 

If  the  answer  to  our  manpower  nee<l  Is 
universal  military  training,  we  must  find  this 
out  and  adopt  some  plan  of  universal  service 
at  once. 

If  It  be  a  professional  Military  Establish- 
ment, increased  in  size  and  equipment 
should  know  that,  too. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  solution  which  would 
utilize  In  the  fullest  degree  in  the  service  of 
their  country  the  talents  and  energlei  of 
thousands  of  yotmg  men  not  fit  for.  or 
needed  in.  the  Military  Establishment. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  outline  the  mili- 
tary situation  as  it  looked  in  1959— not 
1941  or  1952.  Said  the  Senator  ftom 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 

Complex    new    weap)ons    demand    corral 
new  skills  and  we  ignore  these  deman 
the  peril  of  our  existence  •    •    •  Is  it 
inconceivable  that  the  draft — so  necessaiy 
meet  our  manpower  needs  in  1940 — ma  r 
longer  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  196C 

He  asked   the  following  31  questions 
and   I   hope   the   study   which    wil 
undertaken  will  provide  updated 
for  each  of  them.     The  question 
lows : 

First.  Is  conscription  a  permanent  feajture 
of  U.S.  defense  policy,  according  to  prepent 
military  plans? 

Second.  If  construction  Is  likely  to  bon- 
tlnue  indefinitely,  are  major  efforts  telng 
made   now   by   the  Defense   Departmen  t   to 
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improve  the  Selective  Service  System  to  elim- 
inate such  Inequities  and  inefficiencies  as 
may  currently  be  a  part  of  it? 

Third.  If  conscription  is  not  to  continue 
indefinitely,  what  plans  are  being  made  now 
by  the  Defense  Department  to  lessen  our 
dependency  on  and  eventually  to  eliminate 
conscription? 

Fourth.  Might  now  such  a  study  of  man- 
power policies  have  value  In  ascertaining 
such  facts  as  our  overall  manpower  re- 
quirements; the  most  effective  way  to  retain 
trained  men  in  service  for  longer  periods  of 
time;  possible  nonmilitary  uses  of  men  of 
draft  age;  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
number  of  men  constantly  involved  In 
training  soldiers  who  do  not  Intend  to  stay 
in  the  armed  services,  and  so  forth? 

Fifth.  Can  men  be  trained  In  (a)  6 
months,  (b)  2  years  to  operate  the  more 
complex  weapons  of  modern  warfare? 

Sixth.  Is  this  training  of  much  value  to 
the  Nation  if  men  are  separated  soon  after 
they  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  such 
weapons? 

Seventh.  How  many  draftees  receive  con- 
tinuing combat  training  after  their  Initial 
8  or  16  weeks? 

Eighth.  Are  we  training  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  men  to  fight  limited  nonnuclear  wars 
in  which  mass  armies  are  engaged? 

Ninth.  If  draftees  are  not  trained  to  op- 
erate the  complex  instruments  of  modern 
warfare,  can  we  risk  using  them  in  combat 
situations,  even  if  nuclear  weapons  are  not 
Immediately  involved? 

Tenth.  In  a  limited  war  in  which  nuclear 
weapons  are  used,  would  a  mass  army  un- 
trained in  nuclear  warfare  be  adequate  to 
our  needs? 

Eleventh.  In  an  all-out  war  decided  by  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  a  large  army 
or  large  Reserve  force,  especially  a  Reserve 
force  derived  from  the  6-month  program, 
be  of  great  value  to  the  United  States? 

Twelfth.  In  short,  is  the  training  received 
by  2-year  draftees,  adequate  for  any  kind  of 
war.  be  it  total,  limited  nonnuclear.  or 
limited  nuclear? 

Thirteenth.  Is  It  possible  that  the  man- 
power needs  produced  by  new  weapons  can- 
not be  met  adequately  without  a  siibstantlal 
Increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  stay  in 
the  service  for  a  minimum  of  4  years? 

Fourteenth.  Is  the  training  that  men  are 
getting  in  the  6-month  program  or  in  the 
10-week  Air  Force  training  program  ade- 
quate for  any  kind  of  war? 

Fifteenth.  If  the  6-month  training  pro- 
gram is  not  adequate  to  prepare  men  for 
combat  and  other  military  assignments, 
should  the  program  be  continued? 

Sixteenth.  If  the  6-month  training  pro- 
gram is  adequate,  should  we  not  put  It  on 
a  universal  basis,  and  couple  it  with  incen- 
tives designed  to  keep  the  requisite  number 
of  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  minimum 
periods  of  4  years? 

Seventeenth.  How  effectively  are  the  (a) 
6-month,  (b)  2-year  selectees  being  inte- 
grated into  Active  Reserve  units? 

Eighteenth.  Might  an  adequate  Reserve 
program  provide  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  a  large  standing  army,  a  large  percentage 
of  whose  personnel  are  not  prepared  for 
nuclear  combat? 

Nineteenth.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
arbitrary  limitation  imposed  on  the  size  of 
our  Armed  Forces  by  budgetary  considera- 
tions has  handicapped  international  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  disarmament? 

Twentieth.  Is  It  not  possible  that  actually 
a  larger  standing  Army  could  be  main- 
tained at  less  cost  by  an  Improved  incentive 
system? 

Twenty-first.  In  fact,  regardless  of  size, 
might  not  the  replacement  of  conscription 
with  a  system  of  incentives  designed  to  at- 
tract and  keep  a  competent  and  motivated 
professional    armed    force    save   money    and 


produce  a   better  nuclear-age  defense   sys- 
tem? 

Twenty-second.  But  if  the  size  of  the 
Army  is  to  be  limited,  might  it  not  be  wise 
to  speed  the  replacement  of  soldiers  by  ci- 
vilians in  noncombat  positions? 

Twenty-third.  Could  not  many  such  non- 
combaunt  Jobs  be  filled  more  economically 
and  more  efficiently  by  civilians? 

Twenty-fotu-th.  In  the  long  run.  might  It 
not  be  wise  to  employ  civilians  even  in  cer- 
tain technical  positions,  if  some  way  cannot 
be  devised  to  retain  service  personnel  for 
considerable  periods  of  time  after  their  train- 
ing has  been  completed? 

Twenty-fifth.  Does  not  the  fact  that  almost 
three-quarters  of  all  enlistees  leave  the  serv- 
ice after  their  first  hitch  seriously  limit  the 
value  of  conscription  in  filling  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  service? 

Twenty-sixth.  Might  not  the  $14.000-per- 
man  cost  of  training  and  maintaining  draft- 
ees. 96  percent  of  whom  leave  the  Army  after 
their  2  years,  and  of  training  the  one-hitch 
enlistees,  be  adequate  to  provide  the  kinds  of 
salaries  and  benefits  necessary  to  maintain 
an  adequate  professional  force? 

Twenty-seventh.  Is  part  of  the  problem  of 
attracting  and  keeping  bright  technicians  in 
the  Armed  Forces  derived  from  the  fact  that 
personnel  are  subject  to  certain  conditions 
left  over  from  an  earlier  military  tradition 
which  do  not  comport  with  the  type  of  men- 
tal and  technical  initiative  now  required  of 
military  personnel? 

Twenty-eighth.  Is  a  system  under  which 
some  men  serve  their  country  involuntarily 
up  to  8  years  while  others  do  not  serve  at  all 
the  fairest  that  can  be  devised? 

Twenty-ninth.  Is  a  system  which  continu- 
ally occupies  a  large  percentage  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  In  the  basic  training  of  tran- 
sient recruits  the  most  efficient  use  of  man- 
power that  can  be  devised? 

Thirtieth.  Is  such  a  system  an  adequate 
alternative  to  a  combat-ready  fighting  force 
with  a  low  turnover  and  a  high  proficiency 
In  the  use  of  modern  weapons? 

Thirty-first.  Does  the  confidence  of  our 
allies  in  American  leadership  require  us  to 
maintain  a  manpower  policy  that  may  no 
longer  be  adequate  to  our  own  security? 

In  a  news  story  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  19,  1964,  the  Presi- 
dent is  quoted  as  saying  the  study  will 
include,  "alternatives  to  the  present  draft 
selection  system,  including  the  possibility 
of  meeting  our  requirements  on  an  en- 
tirely voluntary  basis  in  the  next  decade." 

The  President  in  his  Saturday  news 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  ob- 
served : 

I  have  today  drafted  and  approved  the 
plans  for  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  the 
draft  system  and  of  related  manpower  poli- 
cies submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  study  will  consider  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  draft  selection  system 
including  the  poBsibllity  of  meeting  our  re- 
quirements on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis 
in  the  next  decade. 

Last  September,  the  administration  Initi- 
ated a  number  of  actions  to  determine  im- 
mediate steps  that  could  be  taken  to  free 
young  men  from  doubt  about  their  draft 
status  and  what  Improvements  could  be  made 
In  the  administration  of  the  draft  law. 
This  led  to  the  decision  which  I  announced 
early  this  year  to  conduct  military  service 
examinations  of  draft  registrations  who  have 
finished  school  at  age  18  so  that  these  young 
men  then  will  be  able  to  more  Intelligently 
plan  their  future  in  relation  to  their  mili- 
tary service  liability. 

I  now  consider  It  most  desirable  to  study 
some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  military 
service  system.  As  an  original  proponent 
of   this   act.   I   continue   to  be  firmly   con- 
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vlnced  of  the  soundness  of  Its  basic  princi- 
ple; namely,  that  the  obligations  and  priv- 
ileges of  service  must  be  shared  equally  in 
accordance  with  a  fair  and  Just  system. 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  indicated  yesterday 
in  some  of  my  remarks,  with  the  recent  Indi- 
cations that  in  application  the  system  may 
have  drifted  from  this  concept.  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Hart  committee  that  49  percent 
of  our  boys  were  rejected  for  one  reason 
or  another.  It  Is  clear  that  at  the  present 
time  the  obligation  for  military  service  is 
essential  for  meeting  our  mlUtary  strength 
requirements. 

However,  the  present  law  has  been  In  effect 
for  more  than  15  years  and  a  very  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  system  Is  now  indicated. 
I  have  ordered  that  study  Immediately.  It 
will  be  completed  in  1  year.  It  will  deal 
with  the  implications  of  trends  In  our 
population,  In  military  manpower  needs,  and 
win  be  a  most  comprehensive  study  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970's. 

Later  one  reporter  asked : 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  this 
manpower  study,  could  you  say  that  we 
look  forward  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's  to 
a  reduced  military  force? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  want  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  that  study  before  It  were  begun, 
but  we  are  going  to  look  Into  the  future. 

Of  course.  It  Is  the  hope  of  everyone  that 
tensions  in  the  world  can  ease,  that  we  can 
bring  about  disarmament,  that  we  can  take 
part  of  the  resources  that  are  now  going 
Into  military  production  and  protection,  tak- 
ing these  resources  and  spend  them  on  a  bet- 
ter society  and  a  greater  society,  as  I  talked 
to  yesterday.  I  didn't  have  all  the  time  I 
wanted,  but  I  would  urge  you,  if  you  haven't 
got  the  18  minutes  it  takes  to  read  all  that 
speech,  to  read  the  first  two  or  three  pages 
and  the  last  two  or  three  pages,  and  you 
will  see  what  I  am  thinking  about  on  our 
obligations. 

I  hope  during  my  administration,  however 
long  It  may  be,  that  I  can  leave  some  im- 
print on  having  done  more  for  humanity 
and  preserving  It.  making  a  better  society 
for  all  not  only  Just  here  but  in  the  entire 
world. 

No  longer  becalmed,  we  are  moving 
away  from  dead  center.  I  applaud  the 
step  taken  by  our  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  the  New  York  Times  news 
story  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?     The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
pending  before  this  Congress  is  a  bill 
introduced  on  January  16.  1964,  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  for  himself  and  many  others, 
which  would  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  draft  system.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  that  bill.  I  will  be  heart- 
ened if  the  steps  taken  by  the  President 
Saturday  make  that  proposed  legislation 
uimecessary. 

ExHiBrx  1 
I  Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  Apr.  19,  1964.) 
PREsmENT  Orders  a  1-Year  Study  of  Need 
FOR  Draft — Review  WtLL  Sift  Possibility 
OF  Ending  Conscription  in  the  Next  10 
Years:  Johnson  Is  Concerned — Says  Prin- 
ciple OF  Equality  in  Obligation  fob  Serv- 
ice May  Have  Drifted 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 
Washington,  April  18.— President  Johnson 
announced  plans  today  for  a  comprehensive 


Government  review  of  the  military  draft, 
including  the  possibility  of  eliminating  It 
within  10  years. 

The  present  draft  law  is  now  more  than 
15  years  old,  he  pointed  out.  It  was  extended 
last  year  until  1967. 

The  President  said  he  was  "concerned" 
that  the  original  principle  of  equal  sharing 
of  military  service  obligations  "may  have 
drifted"  in  practice. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  the  announcement  at 
a  suddenly  called  news  conference  at  the 
White  House.  He  said  that  he  had  Just 
"drafted  and  approved"  plans  for  the  study 
submitted  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara. 

WILL    TAKE     1     less    YEAR 

The  study  will  be  completed  in  1  year, 
the  President  said. 

He  said  It  would  cover  the  draft  system 
and  related  military  manpower  policies  and 
that  it  would  constitute  "the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties." 

The  review  will  apparently  supplant  one 
that  has  been  underway  at  the  Pentagon 
during  the   last  year. 

It  also  will  inevitably  serve  as  at  least  a 
partial  answer  to  the  growing  number  of 
appeals  in  Congress  for  studies  aimed  at 
revision  or  repeal  of  the  military  conscrip- 
tion law. 

Members  of  both  parties  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  recently  called  for  studies  of  the 
draft  act,  reporting  widespread  complaints 
about  it  from  among   their  constituents. 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  who  Is  one  of  the  most  active 
proponents  of  a  review,  repeated  In  a  Sen- 
ate speech  Tuesday  his  legislative  proposal 
for  the  formation  of  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion to  study  the  draft. 

The  President's  announced  plans  fall  short 
of  that.  Administration  officials  have  indi- 
cated they  prefer  to  keep  any  such  studies 
entirely  within  the  normal  channels  of  Gov- 
ernment operations. 

The  Army's  recent  rejection  brought  un- 
favorable attention  to  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  Army  said  that  the  boxer  had  failed 
the  standard  prelnductlon  qualification  test. 
Presumably  he  would  have  been  rejected 
even  if  he  had  volunteered  for  military 
service. 

However,  several  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ported that  they  had  received  complaining 
letters  about  the  draft  from  persons  who  felt 
that  the  champion  should  have  been  placed 
in  uniform. 

Representative  William  G.  Bray,  Republi- 
can, of  Indiana,  said  a  special  congressional 
panel  on  manpower  problems  would  study 
military  requirements,  with  the  Clay  case 
as  an  object  lesson. 

President  Johnson,  at  his  news  conference, 
said  the  new  review  would  consider  "alterna- 
tives to  the  present  draft  selection  system. 
Including  the  possibility  of  meeting  our  re- 
quirements on  an  entirely  voluntary  basis  in 
the  next  decade." 

WE  WILL  have  to  SEE 

In  response  to  a  question,  he  stressed  that 
he  was  not  predicting  the  elimination  of  the 
draft. 

"We  will  have  to  see  the  results  of  the 
study,"  he  observed. 

The  President  recalled  that  he  had  been 
"an  original  proponent"  of  the  draft  act. 
He  said  that  he  was  "firmly  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  Its  basic  principle,  namely 
that  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  service 
must  be  shared  equally  in  accordance  with 
a  fair  and  just  system." 

But  he  said  there  were  "recent  indications 
that  in  application  the  system  may  have 
drifted  from  this  concept." 

While  he  said  It  was  clear  that  the  draft 
was  needed  at  present  for  meeting  military 
requirements,  he  observed  also  that  the  law 
had  been  in  effect  for  more  than  15  years. 


The  United  States  never  had  a  peacetime 
draft  law  until  1940.  The  following  year, 
partly  as  a  result  of  parliamentary  activity 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  then  a  young  Rep- 
resentative from  Texas,  the  peacetime  draft 
was  extended  In  the  House  by  one  vote. 

After  the  war.  conscription  and  proposals 
for  universal  military  training  were  the  sub- 
jects of  furious  debate.  The  draft  was 
dropped  brlefiy  but  relnatltuted  when  mili- 
tary manpower  requirements  could  not  be 
met. 

The  present  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  passed  In  1951.  has  been 
extended  regularly  by  Congress  every  4  years 
with  diminishing  debate.  Last  year  the  Sen- 
ate vote  for  extension  followed  a  debate  of 
10  minutes. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  criticism  of  the 
draft  laws  has  grown.  President  Kennedy. 
In  a  letter  to  James  G.  Patton,  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  conceded  last 
year: 

"I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  agree  that  the 
Selective  Service  Act  Is  administered  as 
fairly  as  It  can  be  but  falls  far  short  of  being 
perfect.  Certainly  there  are  inequities  in  its 
results." 

President  Kennedy  called  attention  at  the 
time  to  inequities  In  application  of  the  draft 
because  "the  growing  pool  of  eligible  man- 
power Is  far  In  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
armed  services,  short  of  a  national  emer- 
gency." 

About  9  million  men  of  draft  age,  between 
18  and  26,  are  In  the  "pool,"  but  only  about 
half  of  them  are  ever  likely  to  see  service,  be- 
cause of  deferments  and  other  factors. 

To  maintain  the  armed  forces  at  about  2.7 
million  men.  the  Pentagon  needs  only  about 
500.000  new  recruits  annually.  Many  of  the 
recruits,  under  stimulus  of  the  draft,  are 
volunteers.  Draft  calls  this  year  have 
ranged  between  16,000  in  January  and  12,000 
In  May. 

In  recent  years,  only  the  Army  has  de- 
pended upon  the  draft  to  meet  its  recruit- 
ment needs. 

Various  alternatives  to  the  draft  have 
been  suggested.  These  include  pay  in- 
creases— to  make  military  service  more  at- 
tractive— and  "a  nationwide  lottery  under 
whlcli  various  deferment  and  exemption 
practices  would  be  eliminated  and  the  luck 
of  the  draw  substituted. 


McNAMARA'S  WAR  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  or  any  other 
rights  which  he  has,  to  permit  me  to  add 
a  few  comments  to  those  I  made  earlier 
on  McNamara's  war? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  an  article  published  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Bulletin  for  Monday. 
April  20.  1964.  It  would  be  very  helpful 
if  Secretary  McNamara.  Secretary  Rusk, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  comment  on  it,  because  it  comes 
out  of  Saigon. 
U.S.     Advisers     Rap     Inertia     of     Vietnam 

Army — Say    Will    To    Win    Is    Lacking; 

RUSK  Leaves  for  Home 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  this 
article,  because  I  believe  it  Is  so  vital  to 
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an  understanding  of  the  intolerable  ijn- 
iustifiable,  inexcusable  position  of  tne 
united  States  in  South  Vietnam.  ne(d- 
lessly  sacrificing,  wantonly,  wittingly  tn- 
iustifiably,  precious  American  lives. 

This  country  is  going  to  be  fed  up  w  th 
it  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  and  t  iis 
administration  had  better  face  the  isjue 
before  it  is  too  late. 

The  article  states: 

Pursuit  of  the  war  against  the  Commui  1st 
Vietcong  appears  to  face  the  basic  obstric- 
tion  of  inertia  and  low  motivation  of  -he 
south  Vietnamese  army,  in  the  Judgment  of 
American  military  advisers. 

These  advisers  believe  that  no  amount  of 
aid  or  social  and  economic  planning  can  in- 
sDire  an  army  to  do  Its  Job  against  highly 
purposeful  liiurgents  unless  there  Is  a  .iU 
to  win  or  at  least  a  will  to  fight. 

Dozens  of  American  advisers  to  Vletnanese 
field  units  were  interviewed  in  recent  w^eks 
m  different  parts  of  South  Vietnam.  Th  irs 
IS  the  view  of  the  war  as  it  is  actually  being 
fought. 

SOME    IMPROVEMENTS 

Thev  report  isolated  improvements  of 
morale  Where  government  f  f"^^^/,^^^^,,^^!^" 
implemented-pay  raises  for  certain  ui  Its 
neS  uniforms  for  paramilitary  forces.  But 
old  abuses  remain  to  sap  the  army  of  Uad- 
ershlt^promotlons  too  often  granted  for  po- 
Ut'caT^easons.  discipline  and  punishn  ent 
applied  erratically. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  j-'ill 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  at  that 

Mr  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING.  So  the  fact  is,  that 
mUitary  observers  who  have  been  on  the 
scene  for  some  time,  and  are  there:  ore 
familiar  with  the  situation,  give  ds  a 
gloomy  picture;  whereas.  Secretary  ^c- 
Namara.  in  24  hours  of  "hoopla,  i  ays 
that  we  are  going  to  win.  So  we  fix  d  a 
strange  contradiction  between  those  vho 
Icnow  and  those  who  float  in  and  out  be- 
cause they  wish  to  sell  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  our  people  on  the  argument  that  'we 
are  going  to  win." 

Mr    MORSE.    The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tries  to  offset  the  killing  of  Ameri- 
can boys  by  pointing  out  the  number  ot 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  who  have  been 
killed     That  is  some  argument.    I  pi  it  m 
the 'record  the  other  day  letters  from 
American  military  officers  in  the  lield, 
bearing  out  exactly  what  this  rep<  rter 
points  out  in  this  story  I  am  reading  out 
of  Saigon  today.    The  French  learned  it. 
So  lon<-  as  we  remain  in  South  Vietnam 
to  settfe  this  civil  war.  we  are  nevei  go- 
int^  to  be  able  to  get  it  settled  by  urn- 
lateral  U.S.  action.    They  will  take  our 
money.    They  will  take  our  equipment. 
They  will  take  everything  that  we  can 
give  them,  but  we  cannot  settle  the  war 
this  way-the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  New  York  City  tonight  tc   the 
contrary  notwithstanding.    I  have  read 
his  speech,  and  I  wish   to  say  to   the 
president  of  the  United  States  that  in 
my   judgment  he   will  never   sell   that 
speech  on  South  Vietnam  to  the  Aiiei-i- 
can  people.     He  will  not  sell  it  td  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  boys.   )r  to 
the  boys  themselves  that  there  is  any 
justification    for   American   boys  being 
sacrificed  in  South  Vietnam.    In  f ac  t  the 
truth  is  that  in  his  speech  tonight  the 
President  is  asking  to  have  those  boys 
go  out  to  South  Vietnam  and  die    or  a 


civil  war  in  South  Vietnam,  when  we 
have  a  clear  duty  to  lay  this  matter  be- 
fore the  United  Nations. 

We  have  never  done  it.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to 
keep  the  peace  in  South  Vietnam  and 
stop  trying  to  keep  the  peace  by  Ameri- 
can unilateral  action  and  killing  unjus- 
tifiably increasing  numbers  of  American 
boys. 

If  we  follow  the  Nixon  program  to 
extend  it  up  into  North  Vietnam  we  shall 
kill  thousands  of  American  boys. 

I  charge  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
night that  it  would  seem  to  appear  that 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  for  the  same  pro- 
gram. 

The  time  has  come  to  smoke  out  this 
program  and  tell  the  American  people 
at  what  cost  we  are  going  to  conduct  a 
unilateral  military  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam without  even  a  declaration  of  war. 
That  is  why  I  called  upon  Senators 
who  earlier  tod  a:;  rose  to  the  defense  of 
Secretary  McNamara  to  come  on  in  and 
introduce  a  measure  calUng  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war  and  see  how  many  votes 
they  get.  or  how  many  votes  they  will 
get  back  home  if  they  introduce  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse).  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  this  agreement  that  Mr.  Rusk  se- 
cured of  the  six  of  our  seven  allies  was 
to  the  effect.  "You  go  it.  we  are  all  with 
you,  but  do  not  expect  us  to  put  any  of 
our  boys  into  the  fight." 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  stated  the  other 
day.  the  great  Rusk  document  which 
came  out  of  SEATO  was  not  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on,  because  all  it 
amounted  to  was  our  alleged  allies  say- 
ing "sick  on!"  All  the  other  allies  in 
SEATO  said  to  the  United  States  was 
"Sick  on!"  "Sick  on!"  "Sick  on!"  New 
Zealand.  Australia.  Pakistan.  Thailand, 
the  Philippines.  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  did  not  offer  to  send  one  of  their 
boys  to  die  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
only  for  the  United  States  to  offer.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  American  people 
made  clear  to  the  Government  that  they 
have  had  enough  of  killing  American 
boys  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is  why  we 
have  the  duty  of  laying  this  matter  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  for  United  Na- 
tions determination,  just  as  we  are  sup- 
porting the  peacekeeping  corps  in  the 
Congo,  in  Cyprus 


Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  it  is  sound  policy  to  maintain 
the  peace  in  those  areas,  why  is  it  not 
also  sound  policy  to  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions to  maintain  the  peace  in  South 
Vietnam? 

That  is  the  burden  of  my  argiunent. 

No  political  pressure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  off— at  the  White  House,  or 
out— anywhere  in  the  country— will 
silence  me  in  making  what  I  believe  is  a 
fight  to  change  the  course  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, when  they  get  the  facts  about  the 


intolerable  position  we  have  taken  in 
South  Vietnam,  will  make  it  clear  that 
they  will  support  a  program  of  getting 
this  subject  before  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  sure  they  want  to  stop  the  un- 
justifiable U.S.  unilaterial  military  ac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  the  unjustifiable 
killing  of  an  unnecessarily  increasing 
number  of  American  boys.  We  are  kill- 
ing American  boys  who.  high  military 
officials  who  have  come  to  me  have  said, 
were  not  protected,  because  we  do  not 
operate  there  as  we  would  if  we  were  con- 
ducting a  full-scale  war  operation. 
Therefore  our  American  soldiers  are 
not  given  the  protection  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  they  would  get  if  we  were  in 
there  on  an  all-out  war  basis. 

Of  course,  that  would  be  intolerable 
too.  We  have  no  right  to  send  American 
boys  over  there  in  helicopters,  as  the 
grieving  mother  wrote  to  me,  whose 
letter  I  put  in  the  Record  on  Saturday. 
The  boy  left  Lynchburg,  Va.  He  was  sent 
to  South  Vietnam.  He  was  piloting  a 
helicopter  over  a  combat  zone.  One 
month  to  the  day  after  he  left  Virginia 
he  was  killed  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  that  the  situation  is  shocking, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  stop  it. 
What  protection  had  that  boy  in  that 
helicopter?     He    did    not    have    fighter 
cover.     He  did  not  have  the  kind  of  sup- 
port he  would  have  had  if  he  had  been  in 
a  battle   under  all-out  war  conditions. 
He  did  not  have  the  protection  that  he 
would  have  had  in  a  full-war  operation. 
The  military  operation  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  blueprint  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.    That  is  why  I  call  it  McNa- 
mara's  war.    Some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  take  umbrage  at  that.    They 
can  take  all  the  umbrage  they  wish.     I 
say  to  these  defenders  of  McNamara's 
war.  "Let  us  go  into  your  State  to  debate 
this  question  before  your  constituents, 
up  and  down  your  State.    We  will  let 
you   defend   McNamara's   war   in   your 
State,  and  let  your  people  render  the  de- 
cision."   That  is  the  position  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing  to  take. 
Does  anyone  think  I  am  taking  that 
position  without  great  sacrifice?     How- 
ever, what  does  any  political  sacrifice 
amount  to  in  view  of  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice that  is  being  made  by  American  boys 
in  South  Vietnam? 

So  long  as  American  boys  are  dying 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  propose  to 
let  any  political  considerations  in  the 
United  States  be  any  justification  or  ra- 
tionalization for  the  shocking  McNa- 
mara war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Let  my  administration  stand  up  and 
speak  out.  Let  the  leaders  of  my  admin- 
istration stand  up  and  speak  out,  in  de- 
fense of  McNamara's  war.  Let  them  get 
their  answer  from  the  American  people. 
They  are  keeping  strange  company,  when 
they  are  keeping  company  with  Nixon, 
who  now  wants  to  extend  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam.  It  would  mean  that  we 
would  extend  it  against  another  sover- 
eign power.  Unquestionably  we  would 
be  an  aggressor  nation.  It  is  shocking 
to  think  that  in  1964  I  should  hear  it 
seriously  advocated  that  my  country 
should  become  an  aggressor  nation  in 
Asia.    We  would  not  have  a  snowball's 
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chance  in  a  hot  oven  of  winning  a  war 
in  Asia. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING.  My  mail  is  running 
100  to  1  for  the  position  which  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  have 
taken.    That  is  pretty  convincing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Over  the  past  2  days  I 
made  two  speeches  in  Philadelphia,  one 
last  night  and  one  this  noon.  I  have 
spoken  in  Kansas.  I  have  spoken  in  Il- 
linois. I  have  spoken  in  10  or  more 
States  in  the  past  60  days.  I  say  to  my 
administration  that  the  people  are  ran- 
kling over  the  course  of  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  McNamara's  war. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 

These  criticisms  find  echoes  In  high  official 
quarters,  both  American  and  Vietnamese.  In 
his  21/2  months  in  power.  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Khanh,  Premier  of  South  Vietnam,  has  shown 
he  Is  fully  aware  of  the  problem. 

Remedies,  however,  are  found  to  be  not 
only  elusive  but  dangerous  when  army  ele- 
ments. If  pressed  too  hard,  are  fully  capable 
of  turning  against  their  own  government — 
either  in  plotting  of  coups  or  defecting  to  the 
Vietcong. 

"All  the  Ulk  in  Saigon  about  gaining  the 
support  of  the  population  to  win  this  war  is 
fine,"  said  one  American  In  the  field.  "But  it 
would  also  be  a  good  idea  to  try  gaining  the 
support  of  the  army.  This  may  be  a  political 
war,  but  It  Is  still  a  war." 

APATHY   AND  INEPTNESS 

To  most  Americans  repeated  Vietcong  suc- 
cesses derive  less  from  the  fighting  skill  of 
the  Insurgents  than  from  the  apathy  and 
Ineptness  of  the  government  forces.  Success 
feeds  upon  Itself,  and  with  each  Vietcong 
victory  the  government  troops'  morale  drops 
further. 

U.S.  policy,  underlined  in  visits  to  Vietnam 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Is  that 
active  leadership  from  the  top  can  still  over- 
come Inertia  of  the  war  effort. 

But.  viewed  from  field  headquarters  under 
constant  threat  of  Vietcong  attack.  It  is  tak- 
ing all  too  long  for  the  new  energy  In  the 
capital  to  filter  through. 

RUSK  DEPABTS 

Rusk  left  for  Washington  today  after  a 
3-day  visit. 

In  a  statement  at  the  airport  he  told  the 
people  of  Vietnam: 

"We  shall  remain  at  your  side  until  the 
aggression  from  the  north  has  been  defeated, 
until  It  has  been  completely  rooted  out  and 
this  land  enjoys  the  peace  which  It  deserves. 

"General  Khanh  and  I  discussed  various 
ways  in  which  our  assistance  might  be 
strengthened.  So  let  us  move  on  together 
to  victory,  a  secure  peace,  and  a  better  life 
for  the  Vietnamese  people." 

I  have  a  little  advice  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  should  read  some 
French  history,  all  of  it  in  co'nnection 
with  the  Indo-China  war.  The  same 
kind  of  statement  that  he  issued  at  the 
airport  in  Saigon  was  issued  by  various 
French  leaders  over  the  years,  about  how 
they  were  going  to  stay.  They  did  not 
stay.  They  were  whipped.  Finally  their 
own  Government  was  pulled  down  by  the 
Flench  people.  The  French  people  had 
had  enough  of  the  destruction  of  the 
flower  of  French  manhood  in  Indo- 
China.  The  American  people  are  in- 
debted to  this  newspaperman.  Peter 
Grose,  for  the  study  he  has  made  of  what 


he  calls  the  ineptness  and  apathy  of  will 
on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

This  is  a  civil  war.  I  do  not  like  the 
ideology  of  the  Vietcong.  I  do  not  like 
the  ideology  of  the  Fascist  General 
Khanh.  Both  groups  are  totalitarian. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is 
supporting  totalitarianism  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  supporting  a  military 
tyrant.  We  are  supporting  a  military 
Fascist.  We  are  supporting  a  regime  that 
gives  South  Vietnam  no  civil  liberties. 
We  are  supporting  a  completely  totali- 
tarian police  state  type  regime,  and  we 
are  killing  American  boys  in  that  sup- 
port.   What  a  travesty. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  a  vicious 
"Commie"  group  that  is  involved  in  the 
civil  war.  If  the  white  man,  be  he  Amer- 
ican or  French,  thinks  that  the  white 
man  can  take  over  Asia,  he  could  not  be 
more  wrong. 

Nixon  wants  to  extend  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam.  What  is  the  danger? 
The  danger  is  that  the  Red  Chinese  may 
come  in.  There  is  always  that  danger. 
I  do  not  trust  the  Communists.  Russia 
and  the  Red  Chinese,  in  a  situation  like 
this,  if  they  thought  they  could  plague 
us,  might  very  well  negotiate  a  military 
arrangement,  and  military  supplies  could 
be  poured  in  from  Russia.  Even  Rus- 
sian planes  could  be  made  available. 

It  might  be  asked.  "What  is  wrong 
about  that?"  It  involves  talk  of  war 
and  plans  for  a  stepped-up  war  that 
could  lead  to  a  nuclear  war. 

I  thought  we  had  reached  a  point  in 
the  history  of  the  world  where  civilized 
nations  would  talk  about  peace  and  try 
to  implement  it.  I  thought  that  civilized 
nations  would  try  to  implement  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  United  Nations. 

On  Thursday — because  I  do  not  think 
I  can  finish  preparation  of  the  speech  be- 
fore Thursday — or  Friday  at  the  latest. 
of  this  week,  I  expect  to  speak  at  some 
length  in  the  Senate  on  an  analysis  of  the 
international  law  problems  which  face 
us  in  regard  to  our  conduct  in  South 
Vietnam,  starting  with  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, to  which  we  were  not  a  signatory 
in  1954. 

I  am  pleading  with  my  administra- 
tion. It  grieves  me  to  find  myself  in  this 
disagreement  with  it.  because  it  is  the 
only  major  issue  on  which  I  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  the  White  House. 
All  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  my  Gov- 
ernment recognize,  before  it  is  too  late, 
that  we  have  a  solemn  duty  to  try  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  killing  in  South  Viet- 
nam, including  not  only  American  boys, 
but  South  Vietnamese  on  both  sides,  be- 
cause they,  too,  are  human  beings.  I  am 
urging  that  the  United  States  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  support  a  resolution 
whereby  the  United  Nations  will  take  over 
jurisdiction  of  South  Vietnam  and  es- 
tablish whatever  peace-keeping  pro- 
cedures are  necessary  under  what  might 
be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  descrip- 
tive term,  a  United  Nations  trusteeship. 
Such  a  trusteeship  might  have  to  prevail 
for  10  to  15  years,  until  a  stable  base  of 
economic  freedom  can  be  prepared  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  favor  helping  those  people.  I  favor 
helping  to  supply  them  with  fertilizer 
for   their   rice   and   building    whatever 


economic  plants  are  necessary  to  help 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  That  would  be  in 
keeping  with  our  great  humanitarian 
program  in  relation  to  foreign  policy. 

But  we  carmot  reconcile  exporting  bul- 
lets to  them  instead  of  bread.  We  can- 
not reconcile  exporting  war  to  them 
rather  than  the  machinery  of  peace. 
That  is  where  I  believe  McNamara  has 
been  dead  wrong  ever  since  the  over- 
throw of  Dieia_for  McNamara  has  been 
preparing  the  blueprint  for  military 
operations  in  South  Vietnam. 

People  say,  "After  all,  McNamara  Is 
under  his  superiors,  and  the  superiors  of 
McNamara  made  him  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. They  call  upon  him  to  give  advice 
as  to  how  the  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  conducted,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  so  long  as  he  remains  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  they  will  follow  his 
recommendations;  otherwise,  they  will 
get  rid  of  him." 

Mr.  President,  McNamara  ought  to 
change  his  whole  procedure  in  South 
Vietnam.  Also,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  start  conducting  American  for- 
eign policy  in  South  Vietnam  instead  of 
giving  what  I  consider  to  be  the  com- 
pletely irresponsible  statement  that  he 
issued  in  the  airport  at  Saigon. 

What  does  Rusk  mean  when  he  says, 
"We  are  going  to  stay  in  South  Vietnam 
as  long  as  it  may  take  to  overcome  com- 
munism in  that  part  of  the  world"? 
None  of  us  is  going  to  live  so  long.  We 
are  headed  for  a  period  of  revolution  and 
disturbance  in  Asia  for  a  long  time.  That 
is  why  we  ought  to  recognize  the  civil 
war  condition  and  not  handle  it  by  way 
of  resort  to  jungle  law  and  military  op- 
erations. We  ought  to  try  to  handle  it  by 
procedures  that  we  thought  we  were 
setting  up  in  the  United  Nations,  that 
require  it  to  go  into  the  trouble  spots  and 
bring  all  the  influence  of  the  member 
nations  to  bear  upon  those  who  are 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  said.  "But  we  do  not  believe 
the  Russians,  or  this  group,  or  the  other, 
will  go  along."  We  cannot  know  until  we 
try.  The  Russians  did  not  like  the 
United  Nations  going  into  the  Congo. 
There  were  those  who  did  not  like  the 
peacekeeping  procedure  set  up  in  Cy- 
prus. There  are  those  who  do  not  like 
United  Nations  intervention  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
more  peace  under  that  approach  than 
there  would  have  been  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  procedure  that  has  taken  place 
in  South  Vietnam  and  let  some  country 
go  in,  by  unilateral  action,  and  use  mili- 
tary force. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  to  ob- 
tain consideration  of  this  subject.  It  is 
not  because  I  am  involved.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  has  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment.  Last  Friday 
night,  I  placed  in  the  press  gallery 
mimeographed  copies  of  my  answer  to 
Nixon  and  the  speech  Nixon  intended  to 
make  the  next  noon  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Editors  Association  in  Washington. 
Not  a  word  of  my  reply  to  Nixon  ap- 
peared in  any  of  the  major  newspapers 
I  have  seen  today.  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  press  coverup.  Another  ex- 
ample  of   news   concealment.     Nixon's 
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speech  advocating  war  against  North 
Vietnam  was  his  second  trial  ballDon. 
He  put  up  the  first  one  before  the  Edi  X)rs 
Association  in  1954.  In  1954.  a  so-called 
great  secret  speech  of  a  leading  Ameri- 
can official  was  made  to  the  editor;  in 
New  York  City.  It  did  not  take  Ion?  to 
find  out  who  that  was.  It  waJs  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
then  advocating  our  going  into  North 
Vietnam.    Do  Senators  remember? 

Dulles  went  to  London  to  try  to  sell 
that  idea  to  Eden.  Eden  turned  him 
down.  That  is  a  fact  not  knowr  by 
many  persons.  The  French  would  b rno 
party  to  the  suggestion.  So  the  N  xon 
trial  balloon  was  leaden  in  1954.  I  e  is 
trying  to  raise  it  again.  In  my  judg- 
ment he  will  find  that  it  is  still  fu.l  of 
lead.  I  do  not  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple are  in  any  mood  to  join  Nixon  in  his 
proposal  for  more  war — not  less  war. 
More  war— not  less— is  the  Nixon 
formula.  More  killing  of  American 
boys — not  less. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Lod;e  is 
In  bed  with  Nixon.  We  had  better  find 
out  whether  Lodge  thinks  we  ougtt  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam.  He  ought  to  be 
brought  home  for  a  report,  anyway.  We 
ought  to  find  out  how  much  of  ar  ac- 
celeration of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
Lodge  is  proposing.  We  shall  be  in  one 
grand  mess  by  November,  if  we  do  not. 
At  that  time  the  poor  American  ^'Oter 
will  not  know  who  is  for  what. 

Most  American  voters  will  be  for  !  top- 
ping the  killing  of  American  bojs  in 
South  Vietnam.    Of  that  I  am  convinced. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  finished.  :  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  ir  the 
Recobd,  to  show  direct  continuity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a -tide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re:ord, 
as  follows : 
U.S.     Advisers     Rap     Inertia     of     VnrNAM 

Army— Say    Will    To    Win    Is    Lacung; 

Rusk  Leaves  for  Home 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  April  20.— Pursuit 
of  the  war  against  the  Communist  Vietcong 
appears  to  face  the  basic  obstruction  i)f  in- 
ertia and  low  motivation  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  in  the  Judgment  of  Amirican 
military  advisers. 

These  advisers  believe  that  no  amount  of 
aid  or  social  and  economic  planning  c£  n  in- 
spire an  army  to  do  its  Job  against  highly 
purposeful  insurgents  unless  there  is  \  will 
to  win.  or  at  least  a  will  to  fight. 

Dozens  of  American  advisers  to  Vietn  imese 
field  units  were  interviewed  in  recent  weeks 
in  different  parts  of  South  Vietnam.  Theirs 
is  the  view  of  the  war  as  It  Is  actually  being 
fought. 

SOME     improvements 

They  report  Isolated  Improvements  cf  mo- 
rale where  Government  reforms  have  been 
implemented — pay  raises  for  certain  units, 
new  uniforms  for  paramilitary  forces  But 
old  abuses  remain  to  sap  the  army  of  1  sader- 
shlp — promotions  too  often  granted  for  po- 
litical reasons,  discipline  and  punisliment 
applied  erratically. 

These  criticisms  find  echoes  in  high  <  jfllclal 
quarters,  both  American  and  Vietniimese. 
In  his  2 ''2  months  In  power.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh,  premier  of  South  Vietnam, 
has  shown  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  problem. 

Remedies,  however,  are  found  to  le  not 
only  elusive  but  dangerous  when  ariry  ele- 
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ments.  If  pressed  too  hard,  are  fully  capable 
of  turning  against  their  own  government — 
either  in  plotting  of  coups  or  defecting  to  the 
Vietcong. 

"All  the  talk  in  Saigon  about  gaining  the 
support  of  the  population  to  win  this  war  Is 
fine,"  said  one  American  In  the  field.  "But 
it  would  also  be  a  good  idea  to  try  gaining 
the  support  of  the  army.  This  may  be  a 
political  war,  but  It  Is  still  a  war." 
apathy   and   ineptness 

To  most  Americans  repeated  Vietcong  suc- 
cesses derive  less  from  the  fighting  skill  of 
the  Insurgents  than  from  the  apathy  and  in- 
eptness of  the  government  forces.  Success 
feeds  upon  itself,  and  with  each  Vietcong 
victory  the  government  troops'  morale  drops 
fvu-ther. 

U.S.  policy,  underlined  In  visits  to  Viet- 
nam of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namaj-a  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  R\isk.  Is 
that  active  leadership  from  the  top  can  still 
overcome  Inertia  of  the  war  effort. 

But,  viewed  from  field  headquarters  under 
constant  threat  of  Vietcong  attack.  It  Is  tak- 
ing all  too  long  for  the  new  energy  In  the 
capital  to  filter  through. 

RUSK     DEPARTS 

Rusk  left  for  Washington  today  after  a  3- 
day  visit. 

In  a  statement  at  the  airport  he  told  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

"We  shall  remain  at  your  side  until  the 
aggression  from  the  north  has  been  defeated, 
until  it  has  been  completely  rooted  out  and 
this  land  enjoys  the  peace  which  it  deserves. 

"General  Khanh  and  I  discussed  various 
ways  in  which  our  assistance  might  be 
strengthened.  So  let  us  move  on  together  to 
victory,  a  secure  peace,  and  a  better  life  for 
the  Vietnamese  people." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  one 
thing  that  troubles  a  number  of  us. 
There  are  some  who  fear  that  in  the 
event  the  United  States  does  not  pursue 
this  situation  with  even  more  diligence 
than  it  is  doing  at  present,  and  before 
any  other  measures  could  be  taken,  the 
whole  area,  speaking  of  Vietnam,  might 
be  swept  up  by  the  Vietcong  and  the 
Communists.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  suggested  that  we  undertake  a  part- 
nership arrangement  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  such  a  partnership 
arrangement  could  be  instituted  soon 
enough  to  prevent  a  complete  Vietcong 
takeover  prior  to  the  time  the  allies,  as- 
sociates, or  group  could  make  themselves 
felt  on  the  scene? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  a  perfectly  fair 
question.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
raised  it,  and  I  shall  give  my  point  of 
view. 

I  have  said  in  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  I  am  not  an  "over- 
nighter."  I  am  not  asking  that  we  take 
the  American  forces  out  on  24  hours' 
notice,  although  I  believe  it  would  make 
quite  a  bit  of  difference  in  South  Vietnam 
if  it  became  known  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States,  until  the  United  Na- 
tions could  move  in.  was  a  position  of 
keeping  peace,  and  not  prosecuting  war. 
That  would  make  much  difference.  Let 
it  be  announced,  for  example,  that  we 
would  not  prosecute  war.  but  that  we 
would  want  both  sides  to  vmderstand  that 
we  are  going  out,  frankly,  to  stop  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.    But  I  would  bring 


in  our  alleged  SEATO  alUes.  I  would 
give  Rusk  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  the  scrap  of  paper  he  brought  back 
from  Manila  is  more  than  merely  a  scrap 
of  paper,  more  than  merely  a  paper  tiger. 
I  would  send  out  a  call  to  the  SEATO 
partners:  "Send  in  your  forces  to  help  us 
keep  the  peace — not  to  fight  a  war,  but 
to  help  us  keep  the  peace  in  South  Viet- 
nam until  the  United  Nations  can  take 
official  action." 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Of  course, 
it  would  mean  a  reversal  of  our  policy  of 
following  the  jungle  law  of  force.  The 
SEATO  nations  ought  to  be  in  South 
Vietnam  right  now.  Tell  me  why  there 
are  not  in  South  Vietnam  the  forces  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Is  not  Viet- 
nam important  to  them?  If  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  Austraba  and  New  Zealand, 
we  will  have  an  exceedingly  hard  time 
proving  to  the  world  that  it  is  important 
to  the  United  States. 

Is  not  Vietnam  important  to  Pakistan, 
to  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines?  They 
are  closer  to  Vietnam  than  is  the  United 
States.  I  say  to  them.  "Come  on  in. 
Send  whatever  battalions  are  necessary 
to  help  keep  the  peace,  not  to  fight  a 
war;  but  to  serve  notice  on  both  sides 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  both  sides  from 

fighting."  .,   ..      * 

Then  there  is  Great  Britain,  Is  it  not 
interesting  to  observe  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  merely  to 
let  Great  Britain  do  about  as  she  pleases? 
Make  such  a  suggestion  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  reply  has  always  been.  "Oh.  but 
we  have  our  own  colonial  problems;  we 
have  this  problem  and  that  problem.  We 
must  be  excused."  Let  us  find  out  what 
Great  Britain's  excuse  is  for  not  being 
in  South  Vietnam.  Let  her  tell  the  world 
what  her  excuse  is  for  not  being  in  South 
Vietnam.  Great  Britain  ought  to  send 
in  her  share  of  battalions  to  keep  the 
peace  temporarily. 

I  do  not  believe  we  shall  get  France  to 
do  a  thing.  We  must  say  one  thing 
about  France.  She  has  told  us  she  has 
washed  her  hands  of  Vietnam.  The 
French  leaders  have  told  us  for  a  long 
time  that  the  white  man  cannot  rule 
Asia. 

I  do  not  know  what  in  the  world 
caused  the  United  States  to  think  that  it 
could  pick  up — a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
a  half  a  century  too  late— the  failure  of 
British.  Dutch.  Belgian.  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spanish  colonialism  around 
the  world,  and  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  could  then  succeed  under  its  form 
of  colonialism— although  of  course  we 
never  call  it  our  colonialism,  even  though 
it  is— whereas  they  had  failed.  Colo- 
nialism in  all  forms  is  as  dead  as  a  dodo, 
and  the  United  States  should  not  try  to 
revive  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
always  be  willing  to  try  to  keep  the  peace. 
I  do  not  think  Prance  would  be  willing  to 
try  to  keep  the  peace  in  South  Vietnam; 
but  I  believe  we  should  give  France  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  her  willingness. 
Then,  if  it  is  found  that  she  is  not  will- 
ing to  make  that  attempt,  we  should 
press  for  official  action  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. What  is  wrong  with  that?  What 
about  that  would  violate  American  ideal- 
ism? Senators  have  heard  me  say  many 
times  that  any  foreign  policy  that  can- 
not be  supported  on  the  basis  of  idealism 
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and  justice  is  not  really  a  foreign  policy, 
because  it  is  doomed  before  it  is  begun. 

What  a  great  opportunity  our  country 
has  to  blazon  across  the  world  the  proof 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  say 
we  seek  to  promote  peace,  not  to  prose- 
cute war.  ^  , 
Let  me  state  that  as  matters  now  stand 
we  are  going  to  lose  and  lose  and  lose 
prestige  around  the  world.  We  are  just 
filling  up  the  supply  line  of  vicious,  lying 
Russian  propaganda  and  other  Commu- 
nist propaganda  in  the  months  ahead, 
because  we  are  writing  our  own  bad  rec- 
ord, and  the  Communists  will  throw  it 
back  at  us. 

Would  not  we  be  in  a  nice  spot  if  an 
incident  occurred  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world  and  if  Russia  moved  into  that 
area,  by  means  of  unilateral  action? 
Would  we  then  go  to  war  with  Russia? 
Certainly  this  is  the  time  to  keep  Russia 
on  her  heels,  so  that  she  cannot  get  on 
her  toes.  This  is  the  time  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  willing  to  support  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  United  Nations.  But  we 
cannot  support  them  until  we  take  the 
South  Vietnam  issue  to  the  United 
Nations. 

My  last  point  is  that  although  we  did 
not  sign  the  Geneva  accords,  and  al- 
though our  representatives  sat  there  only 
as  observers,  and  said  we  would  treat  the 
Geneva  accords  as  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  yet  we  should  say— as  I 
said  earlier  today— that  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords are  being  violated.  I  think  they 
are.  I  think  they  are  being  violated  in 
North  Vietnam,  possibly  in  South  Viet- 
nam, perhaps  in  Laos,  and  possibly  in 
Red  China;  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  being  violated  in  little  Cam- 
bodia. 

But  those  are  questions  of  fact,  and  we 
had  better  ascertain  the  facts.  The  way 
to  find  the  facts  is  not  to  proceed  through 
unilateral  military  action  by  the  United 
States,  but.  instead,  to  proceed  through 
the  judicial  procedure  processes  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  we  have  not  even 
taken  a  complaint  to  the  United  Nations. 
If  we  think  the  Geneva  accords  are  being 
violated,  that  means  that  we  think  the 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  being 
jeopardized  and  endangered;  and  thus 
we  have  a  legal  duty,  under  the  Charter 
of  theP  United  Nations,  to  lay  our  com- 
plaint before  the  United  Nations.  But 
we  have  not  done  so.  Instead,  we  merely 
have  taken  unilateral  action.  But  when 
that  is  pointed  out,  some  Senators  seem 
to  have  pained  expressions  and  hurt  feel- 
ings when  it  is  said  that  we  are  acting 
illegally  in  South  Vietnam.  However.  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  will  tell  us  that,  unless  we  change 
our  course  of  action. 

Now  we  hear  statements  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  going  to  "get  tough" — as  the 
President  is  suggesting  tonight  in  New 
York.  But  all  the  talk  about  "gettmg 
tough"  will  not  save  the  lives  of  the 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam;  and 
the  American  people  will  have  something 
to  say  about  that. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish 
to  ask  me  another  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  am 
through.  ,     , 

Mr.   MORSE.     Then,   Mr,   President, 

I  yield  the  floor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS   ACT  OF   1963 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7152)  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  Injunctive 
relief  against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations,  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  suits  to  pro- 
tect constitutional  rights  in  public  facili- 
ties and  public  education,  to  extend  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.     SMATHERS.       Mr.     President, 
first,  let  me  say  that  according  to  the 
records  of  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
clerks  at  the   desk,   this   is  my  fourth 
speech  on  the  civil  rights  bill.    However. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  this  is  only  my 
fourth  attempt  to  deliver  my  first  speech. 
It  has  so  happened  that  each  night  I 
have  been  here,  on  the  floor,  endeavoring 
to  make  and  to  conclude  what  I  thought 
was     a     reasonably     well-thought-out 
speech,  and  one  well  documented,  but 
not  too  lengthy— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  80  pages — I  have  been  interrupted 
so  many  times  by  the  proponents  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  have  been  asked  so 
many    questions,    that   the   time   came 
when  I  was  unable  actually  to  finish  my 
speech.    So.  although  I  have  now  learned 
that  it  has  been  ruled  that  I  have  spoken 
three  times  on  the  bill,  I  should  like  to 
have   It   clearly   understood   that   even 
though  I  may  have  spoken  three  times. 
I  have  not  yet  finished  my  first  speech. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield, 
to  permit  me  to   make   a   unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to 
permit  him  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  if  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  course  of 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
he  may  yield  for  a  number  of  questions 
and  a  number  of  brief  observations, 
within  his  discretion,  on  the  condition 
that  such  would  not  prejudice  his  right 
to  make  his  speech  or  my  right  to  make 
another  speech. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  not  object; 
I  merely  wish  to  make  clear  that  such 
will  not  be  considered  to  be  a  speech  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  observe — if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  yield  under  those  condi- 
tions—that during  at  least  one  of  the 
speeches  to  which  he  has  referred,  I  was 
present  to  hear  his  speech ;  and  I  regret 
to  state  that  I  was  one  of  the  few  Sen- 
ators then  present.  That  was  regret- 
table, because  the  Senator  from  Florida 
made  a  magnificent  and  very  logical 
speech.  But  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  then  the 
acting  majority  leader,  insisted  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  him;  and 


then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  made 
a  number  of  statements  and.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  speeches,  during  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  So  the 
Senator  from  Florida  could  not  then 
make  a  second  speech,  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  was  dominating  the 
floor  much  of  the  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

In  reference  to  the  calculation  which 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  speeches  made.  I  find  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr.  Humph- 
rey ]  has  made,  according  to  my  figures, 
seven  speeches.  However,  according  to 
the  record  of  the  Chair.  I  understand  It 
has  been  held  that  he  has  made  only  one 
speech.  I  do  not  know  whose  type  of 
arithmetic  was  used  or  how  the  clerks  at 
the  desk  have  gone  about  "keeping  tab" 
on  such  things;  I  have  not  yet  understood 

that. 

But  I  hope  that  those  who  read  these 
remarks  will  imderstand  that  I  am  still 
making  my  first  speech,  and  I  have  not 
yet  finished  with  It, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  par- 
ticular case  which  I  recall  so  vividly  was 
one  in  which  I  was  permitted  to  engage 
in  a  very  considerable  amount  of  collo- 
quy— which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Senator  from  Florida  covered  only 
about  20  pages  of  his  80-page  speech, 
whereas  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue without  interruption,  he  would 
■  have  been  able  to  conclude  his  speech  at 
a  much  earlier  time. 

Let  me  also  say  this:  When  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  his  task  as  earnestly 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Florida,  is  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  he  does  not  ob- 
tain the  fioor  until  8  o'clock  at  night 
with  only  a  few  Senators  present,  most 
Senators  having  gone  home  for  dinner 
with  their  families,  and  the  Senator  has 
a  very   small   audience   to   address,  he 
might  give  heed  to  what  a  former  Sena- 
tor said.    That  Senator,  who  Is  still  liv- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  say.  and  who  was  a 
very  effective  Senator  when  he  served 
here,  made  the  point  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  if  one  wished 
to  see  his  side  prevail,  he  should  plan 
to  make  the  same  speech  twice,  once  for 
Senators  who  are  present  on  the  floor 
the  flrst  time  the  speech   Is  delivered, 
and  a  second  time  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators who  were  not  present  when  the  first 
speech   was   made.    Also  two   speeches 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Senators  who 
missed  reading  the  speech  the  first  time 
It  was  printed  In  the  Record  to  read  the 
speech  the  second  time  It  was  printed. 
If  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  the 
same  reaction  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  perhaps  the  same  speech  must 
be   made  four  or  five  times  before   It 
finally  gets  through  to  all  Senators. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senator  would  be 
justified  in  making  his  magnificent 
speech  from  the  begirming  a  second  time, 
because  very  few  Senators  were  present 
the  first  time  he  made  It.  It  was  an 
extremely  good  speech. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  generosity  in  so  describing  my 
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speech.    I  deeply  appreciate  the 
tor's    remarks,    which    reflect    tha 
understands  the  predicament  in 
I     found     myself.       I     almost 
have  been  permitted  to  make  the 
of  speech  I  desired  to  make  durmj 
day  when  most  Senators  were 
I  do  not  know  why  the  junior 
from  Florida  is  always  required  to 
to    the    floor    at    nighttime    to 
Sometimes  I  obtain  the  floor  bef(>re 
o'clock    but  usually  I  obtain  the 
about  this  time.     Then  I  must  con 
until  after  midnight. 

A  week  ago  the  Senator  from 
nesota  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
about  the  time  I  wanted  to  stop  spei  ik 
and  began  to  propound  some  questic  ns 
me  which  I  believe  were  calculated 
make  his  side  of  the  case  on  my  trnii ; 
I  had  to  answer  the  questions 
had  the  unique  situation  of  the 
mentarian  having  instructed  the 
that  the  order  had  been  entered 
when  the  Senate  recessed,  it  had  to 
at  10  o'clock  the  following  mornini 
if  we  proceeded  beyond   12  o' 
would  go  into  the  next  day. 
Then  when  the   Senate   recessed 
order  would  have  provided,  in  effect 
the  Senate  would  not  have  come 
until  Wednesday. 

I  was  then  asked  whether  I  woijld 
willing  to  huri-y  my  speech  along 
I  might  stop  before  12  o'clock. 

In  order  to  be  obliging  I  said, 
shall   not   hasten   my   speech.     I 
not  embarrass  my  good  friend  the 
liamentarian  and  the  then  occupant 
the  chair— who  I  believe  was  th 
Senator    from    Maryland     I  Mr. 
sxER] — by  making  the  point  of  ord^r 
when  the  Senate  recessed  then, 
was  Tuesday,  it  would  reconvene 
o'clock  the  next  day.  which  woulc 
been  Wednesday,  and  that  I  wou 
objedt  to  the  Senate's  meeting  lat^ 
morning.     We  would  not  make 
h.  hassle  out  of  that  point. 
/        I  proceeded  to  speak  until  12:1 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  abc|ut 
bill  which  is  not  good.    There  is 
about  the  bill  that  needs  to  be 
A  much  greater  knowledge  of  t 
needs  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
can  people.    I  have  no  question 
mind  that  if  the  American  people 
and  thoroughly  understood  the 
would  begin  to  write  their  Senatcjr 
say,  "We  d^/not  want  the  bill. ' 
satisfied  that  if  the  people  in  Co 
Utah,  and  other  fine  States  who 
ably  represented  by  Senators  her 
what  titles  VI  and  VII  would 
would  oppose  the  bill.  . 

If  they  knew  that  a  title  prbvlAed 
>  an  Equal  Employment  OpportUniti' 
mission  and  they  fully  undei^toc^ 
that  particular  title  of  the  b^ll 
make  possible  the  creation  of  A 
bureaucracy  which  would,  in 
analysis,  cause  a  man  to  hire 
whom  he  did  not  want  to  hire,  not 
basis  of  ability,  but  on  the  basis 
sion,  color,  or  cre^d.  I  do  not  belike 
liny  businessman.'  in  the  State  o 
rado.  the  State  of  Utah.  South  ' 
or  wherever  he  might  come  froni 
be  in  favor  of  that  particular 
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proposed  legislation.  While  he  might  be 
for  civil  rights  and  be  against  discrimi- 
nation, as  I  am.  and  while  he  could  be 
against  legal  segregation,  as  I  am,  never- 
theless he  would  not  be  for  the  bill. 

Certainly  he  would  begin  to  understand 
when  he  learned  of  the  experience  in  a 
State  like  Illinois,  where  there  is  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission.  A 
large  company  was  opening  up  some  jobs 
for  various  applicants  to  see  if  they  could 
qualify  to  work  for  the  company.  Sev- 
eral of  the  applicants  took  the  examina- 
tion. Finally  an  examiner  for  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  re- 
ceived a  complaint  from  a  colored  citi- 
zen that  he  had  been  discriminated 
against  in  the  examination.  The  ex- 
aminer for  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
went  to  the  company  and  said.  "You  have 
practiced  discrimination  because  you  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  man  came  from  a  socially  backward 

area. 

You  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  educational  opportunity  of 
the  applicant  who  took  the  examination 
was  not  as  great  as  someone  else's. 

So  what  that  FEPC  examiner  in  Illi- 
nois endeavored  to  do  was  to  have  the 
company  fire  the  man  who  had  already 
been  hired.  The  man  who  was  fired  had 
a  lawsuit  against  the  company  for  firing 
him,  and  actually  firing  him  on  the  basis, 
in  some  respects,  of  discrimination. 
The  man  had  made  the  highest  grade 
and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  the  one 
who,  because  of  his  ability,  could  do  the 
most  for  the  company.  But  the  FEPC  in 
Illinois  said,  "Ycu  must  fire  him  and  hire 
this  other  man,  who  did  not  even  pass 
the  examination,  because  the  examina- 
tion did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  this  man  who  took  the  exami- 
nation may  have  come  from  an  area 
which  was  considered  a  socially  be- 
nighted area."    I  forget  the  exact  term. 

If  people  understood  that  such  a  thing 
could  happen  around  the  Nation,  and 
more  than  likely  would  happen  around 
our  Nation,  they  would  oppose  the  bill. 
Eventually  every  employer  would  face 
the  possibility  of  a  bureaucrat  coming 
into  his  business,  looking  over  his 
records,  and  saying.  "Wait  a  minute. 
You  have  been  in  business  10  years. 
How  many  colored  citizens  have  you 
hired  during  that  time,  and  how  many 
of  a  certain  religious  faith  have  you  hired 
*in  that  time?"  It  is  possible  that  the 
employer  may  never  have  hired  any 
colored  citizens. 

What  would  then  happen  is  that  the 
first  colored  citizen  who  applied  for  a 
job  in  that  company  would  getit.  be- 
cause the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  would  see  that  he  got  the  job 
whether  he  was  eligible  or  not.  or  wheth- 
er he  had  any  ability  or  not. 

What  will  happen?  A  man  who  has 
a  business  will  reach  the  point  at  which, 
in  order  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  off  his  neck  and  keep 
himself  out  of  court,  he  must '.finally  es- 
tablish a  sort  of  quota  system  to  protect 
himself  at  all  times,  so  that  he  will  not 
have  to  spend  all  his  time  and  resources 
in  court  proving  that  he  does  not  dis- 
criminate. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Since  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  the  great  and  colorful  State 
of  Colorado,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
most  wonderful  place  in  the  United 
States  to  live 


Mr.  SMATHER^  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
bate the  Senator  on  that  subject.  Colo- 
rado is  a  great  and  colorful  State.  I  am 
sure.  From  the  Senator's  point  of  view, 
it  is  the  greatest  place  on  earth.  But  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  understands  that 
there  are  others 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     There  are  only  49  other 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  are  98  other 
Senators  who  probably  disagree  with 
him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  does  the  Senator 
interpret  section  7  in  terms  of  the  fact 
that  an  employer  would  have  to  live  up 
to  a  quota?  I  completely  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  if  an  employer  were  re- 
quired to  employ  a  person  on  the  basis  of 
a  quota,  there  would  beano  justification 
for  that  procedure  under  the  American 
system.  If  people  must  be  employed  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage,  there  is  no 
basis  for  such  a  procedure  under  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Where  in  the  bill  does  the  Senator  find 
justification  for  the  statement  that  per- 
sons would  have  to  be  employed  on  the 
basis  of  a  quota  or  percentage?  I  will 
pick  up  the  bill  and  follow  through  with 
it.  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    It  is  not  written  in 
the  bill  that  there  must  be  a  quota  sys- 
tem, but  the  net  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  law  would  be  that  employ- 
ers, in  order  to  keep   themselves  from 
being    charged    with    having    discrimi- 
nated, would,  in  time,  have  certain  peo- 
ple working  for  them  to  meet  the  color 
qualifications,    the    religious    qualifica- 
tions, the  creed  qualifications,  and  so  wi. 
The  simple  reason  for  it  is  that,  as  the 
able  Senator  knows,  all  such  agencies 
are  infused  with  enthusiastic  men  who 
can  see  something  wrong  with  every  pri- 
vate businessman's  business.    When  the 
agency  is  established,  we  shall  see  situ- 
ations such  as  happened  in  California 
within   the   past   2  weeks.     There  was 
picketing  of  the  General  Motors  opera- 
tion in  California  on  the  ground  that 
General  Motors  would  not  agree  to  give 
to   the    representatives   of   the   colored 
groups  assuiance  that  General  Motors 
would  employ  at  the  plants  in  Califor- 
nia a  certain  percentage  of  those  people. 
The  percentage  which  the  group  asked 
for  was  greater  even  than  the  percentage 
that  the  colored  citizens  in  California 
bore  to  the  white  citizens  there.     The 
newspapers    carried    articles    to    that 
effect. 

That  is  a  percentage  system.  That 
is  a  quota  system.  That  is  what  some 
of  the  militant>  leaders  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  program — not  here  in  the 
Senate,  but  around  the  country — want. 
The  bill  does  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion about  a  quota  system.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  othe^  day  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  saifl  he  was  so  much  against 
the  quota  system  that,  if  it  would  help 
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the  Senator  from  Florida,  he  would  be 
for  a  provision  in  the  bill  against  quotas 
as  I  recall.    I  believe  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  such  a  provision  in  the  bill. 

But  what  is  going  to  happen?    In  New 
York  City  there  is  a  law  against  segre- 
gation     Yet.  which  is  the  most  segre- 
gated  city   in    all    the    United   States? 
The  city  of  New  York.    New  York  State 
has  laws  against  segregation.     Still,  in 
the  counties  of  New  York  and  in  the  city 
of  New  York  itself  there  is  more  segre- 
gation than  there  is  in  any  other  place 
in  the  country.    So  the  mere  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  law  does  not  mean  that 
segregation  will  not  take  place.     I  am 
saying   to  the  Senator   from   Colorado 
that  that  will  be  the  result,  although  I 
agree  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  it. 
Mr  ALLOTT.   I  am  happy  to  learn  the 
Senator  agrees  that  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  it. 

I  shall  try  to  pick  up  the  gist  of  the  ar- 
guments which  the  Senator  made. 
There  were  demands  in  California  that 
exceeded  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law  I  have  also  seen  in  the  past  a  strike 
that  tied  up  all  the  wharves  and  docks  of 
California  and  that  left  my  squadron  in 
the  Pacific  without  bombs.  That  strike 
resulted  only  because  of  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  two  unions.  So  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  fair  comparison  or  fair  cri- 
terion to  apply  to  this  bill. 

I  believe  I  am  a  stronger  exponent  of 
the  free  enterprise  system— perhaps  I  am 
not.  but  I  feel  I  am— than  is  the  Senator 

from  Florida .^^   ^^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  he  is  a  strong  exponent  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  are  not  going  to  re- 
solve this  question  on  the  basis  of  what 
may  happen.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
system  in  New  York  is.  I  only  know  that 
the  Colorado  system,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1957.  carries  more  authority 
and  more  severe  penalties  than  does  title 
VII  of  the  pending  bill.*'  Yet  we  have 
managed  to  live  under  it. 

I  see  present  in  the  Chamber  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoN<Jl,  whom  I  respect  very  much.  I 
would  not  assert  that  we  face  the  same 
problem  that  he  faces  in  his  State.  The 
problem  there  is  more  exaggerated  than 
it  is  in  our  State. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  Senator  what  the  percentage  of  col- 
ored people  to  white  people  is  in  his 
State. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  recall  the  per- 
centage, but.  in  nimibers.  it  is  about 
35,000  to  1.700,000. 

I  do  not  wish  to  filibuster  for  the  Sen- 
ator. I  only  wish  to  assert  that  I  am 
present,  and  that  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
conclusions. 
Let  me  read  section  704  of  title  VII: 
It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer — 

(l)\o  fall  or  refvise  to  hire  of  to  discharge 
any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privi- 
leges of  employment,  because  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 
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The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
if  anyone  sees  in  the  bill  quotas  or  per- 


centages, he  must  read  that  language 
into  it.  It  is  not  in  the  bUl.  In  the 
laws  of  the  30  States  that  have  enacted 
such  laws  in  the  past  few  years.  I  do  not 
think  one  could  find  a  provision  other 
than  that  people  cannot  be  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  race.  reUgion, 
or  national  origin. 

I  do  not  contend  that  any  man  shoiild 
be  employed  because  of  his  race,  his  re- 
ligion, his  color,  or  his  ethnic  origin;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  unless  one 
reads  into  the  language  a  right  that  is 
not  there,  which  provides  that  one  must 
employ  a  man  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  If  the  Sen- 
ator finds  in  the  bill  language  to  the 
effect  that  an  employer  must  do  that.  I 
shall  be  very  much  interested  to  learn 

about  it.  ,.       T 

Mr  SMATHERS.  As  I  said  earUer.  I 
do  not  contend  that  the  bill  provides 
that  there  shall  be  a  quota  system  or 
percentages.  In  some  instances  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  avoids  what  might  be  un- 
fortunate consequences.  However.  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  most  of  the 
businessmen  in  Colorado,  if  given  an  op- 
portunity to  actually  vote  on  this  type 
and  character  of  legislation,  would  not 
want  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     I    am    happy    to 

yield.  ^     ^  ■ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  this  point,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Colorado  Legislature  en- 
acted a  bill  similar  to  this.  I  am  sorry 
that,  offhand,  I  cannot  remember  ac- 
curately, but  that  was  done  in  either 
1952  or  1953.  A  stronger  bill  was 
passed  in  1957.  My  friends  in  Colorado 
had  a  pretty  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  in  the  interim;  and 
in  the  interim  a  stronger  and  better  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     I    have   no   doubt 
that  what  the  Senator  says  is  correct. 
He  knows  much  better  than  I  what  hap- 
pened in  Colorado.    As  I  said  earlier,  the 
situation  in  Colorado   with   respect  to 
balances  or  imbalances  of  races  is  noth- 
ing like  the  situation  in  Louisiana.  Flor- 
ida. New  York.  Illinois,  or  other  States. 
The  State  of  Colorado  has  few  mem- 
bers of  the  colored  race.    Consequently, 
they  do  not  have  the  problem  of  hiring 
and  employing  a  large  number  of  those 
people.    We  of  course  wish  to  see  them 
get  jobs.     We  believe  they  should  get 
jobs,    in  our  area  we  try  to  encourage 
them.    We  give  them  a  better  education. 
But  we  do  not  like  to  see  bureaucracies 
set  up  to  tell  a  businessman  that  he  can- 
not discharge  a  man  because  of  his  race, 
color   or  religion,  when  the  man  would 
not  have  hired  the  colored  citizen  in  the 
first  instance,  if  he  had  any  kind  of  dis- 
crimination  in  his  soul.     But,  having 
hired  him,  the  Government  says  he  can- 
not discharge  him.     So  all  the  colored 
man  has  to  prove,  when  he  makes  a  claim 
against  the  employer  is,  "I  am  being 
discharged  because  of  my  color."    What 
happens  is  not  left  to  the  employer  to 
decide.    It  is  not  left  to  the  complaining 
citizen  to  decide.    It  is  left  to  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  decide.    The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  has  been 
around  long  enough  to  know  that  Gov- 


ernment agencies  are  filled  with  so-called 
professional  bleeding  hearts  pursuing  the 
goal  for  which  they  were  hired.  They 
visit  the  employer,  who  is  immediately 
put  on  the  defensive,  and  they  say  to 
him,  "There  has  been  a  claim  made 
against  you,  that  you  discharged  a  man 
because  of  his  race." 

The  employer  must  go  on  the  defen- 
sive, contrary  to  all  our  concepts  of  law, 
that  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  in- 
nocent until  proved  guilty,  and  the  em- 
ployer is,  ipso  facto,  guilty  and  must 
assume  the  burden  of  proving  that  he  is 
innocent. 

Someone  from  a  C3k)vemment  bureauc- 
racy, someone  from  an  agency  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
business,  never  contributed  a  nickel  to 
it,  never  bought  anything  from  him.  but 
merely  lived  off  the  bounty  of  the  em- 
ployer's taxes  to  the  Government  which 
in  turn  paid  him.  is  the  on^  who  judges 
the  case.  He  is  the^man  who  says.  "Wait 
a  minute.  I  am  gping  to  teli  you  whom 
you  can  hire  and  whom  you  must  fire." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Miv-President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  further? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.    I  only 
wish  he  would  join  me  in  the  same  point 
of  view,  for  example,  against  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which  con- 
stitutes a  prosecuting  attorney,  an  in- 
vestigating force,  a  witness  in  many  in- 
stances, a  judge  always,  against  the  pri- 
vate businessman  in  the  United  States. 
If  only  he  would  feel  the  same  way  about 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  I 
feel   about   it.     But   the   real  reason  I 
asked  him  to  yield  to  me  is  that  the  major 
minority  in  Colorado  is  not  the  Negro 
race.    The  major  minority  in  Colorado  is 
the  group  of  people  known  as  the  Span- 
ish-Americans.     In    the    17th    century, 
the   Spanish   came   into   Colorado   and 
through  the  crossbreeding  of  those  peo- 
ple with  the  Indians  and  other  people, 
a  group  of  people  developed  in  the  State 
known    as    Spanish- Americans.      They 
constitute  17  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.    So,  while  we 
do  not  have  a  large  Negro  population 
in  Colorado,  I  believe  that  the  question 
of  minorities  is  not  unknown  to  those  of 
us  who  reside  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  seen  any  discrimination  practiced 
against  the  Spanish-American  group  in 
the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  Frankly.  I  have. 
I  have  opposed  it  all  my  life.  I  have  seen 
discrimination  at  times  in  restaurants 
and  in  public  accommodations.  I  am 
happy  to  say  now,  however,  that  it  has 
ended.  It  has  been  ended  for  several 
years.  But  I  have  never  seen  dis<5imi- 
nation  as  to  voting  in  my  lifetime.  I 
have  seen  discrimination  as  to  schooling. 
That  also  has  been  completely  ended  for 
15  to  20  years. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  there  was  at 
one  time  discrimination  against  Spanish- 
blooded  people  in  Colorado  on  school- 
ing? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  sense  that  there 
was  segregation,  yes.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  has  now  ended.  But 
I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  speak  to 
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me  as  a  person  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  problem  of  minorities,  because 
we  have  been  concerned  with  the  jrob- 
lem  of  our  Spanish-Americans,  who  have 
always  had  the  right  to  vote — alwiys— 
I  would  say  that  it  is  almost  abso  utely 
true,  although  if  one  were  to  searc  n  the 
records  minutely  over  the  past  50  ;  rears, 
he  might  find  a  few  cases  in  contr  iven- 
tion  of  what  I  am  now  stating;  out  I 
know  of  no  cases  where  any  Spanish- 
American  has*  ever  been  prevented  from 

voting. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  commenda- 
ble. In  the  State  of  Florida,  our  lecord 
is  that  good.  We  also  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  Spanish-Americans.  We  have 
probably  the  largest  number  of  Cabans 
living  in  Florida  outside  of  Cuba  itself 
that   can    be   found    anywhere    in    the 

world. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Florida  may  have  more 
than  Cuba  has  now.     I  do  not  krow. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  do  not  have, 
but  we  have  one  city  called  Ybo-  City 
which  is  the  largest  Cuban  city  which 
can  be  found  anywhere  outside  of  Cuba 
itself.  There  has  never  been  any  claim 
of  discrimination  practiced  against 
Spanish-Americans.  Cubans.  :'uerto 
Ricens,  or  anyone  else.  They  hav  ;  been 
permitted  to  go  to  school.  I  have  never 
seen  any  discrimination  practiced  n  any 
respect  as  to  voting,  schools,  or  anything 

else. 

Regrettably,  there  has  been  m  our 
State,  in  many  years  past,  some  dis  crimi- 
nation. I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  s  rap- 
idly disappearing  with  respect  to  ( olored 
citizens.  The  reason  was  that  ther  e  were 
so  many  colored  citizens  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  white  citizens  t  lat  we 
had  to  discriminate.  There  are  st  11  cer- 
tain counties  in  the  State  where  <  olored 
citizens  outnumber  the  white  c  tizens. 
There  has  been  a  great  fear — w^ich  I 
believe  now  is  proving  to  be  unjusti  lied  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  whit;  citi- 
zens—that if  they  permitted  color  ed  cit- 
izens all  the  rights  which  the  Constitu- 
tion said  they  should  have.  whi:h  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  £  hun- 
dred years  ago  agreed  by  law  they  should 
have,  they  would  be  mayors,  county  com 
missioners,  that  they  would  riin 
schools  and  run  everything  else. 

Unfortunately,  the  economic  fpcts  of 
life  were  such  that  the  colored 
were  not  very  well  educated.    Tliey  did 
not  really  have  the  capacity— rot  be 
cause  they  did  not  have  the  nati^al  ca 
pacity — but  they  did  not  have  the 
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tion,  in  order  to  hold  many  jods  and 

~'  really 


perform   many   offices.     That  is 
where  the  so-called  discrimifiatiou  arose 
In  our  State,  in  northwest  Florida,  and 
throughout  the  Southland,  that  i^  rapid- 
ly disappearing 

The  Senator  states  that  he  has  not 
seen  any  discrimination  in  Colo -ado  in 
15  or  20  years,  and  that  it  is  disappear- 
ing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  in  respect  to 
schools.  In  voting,  I  have  never!  known 
it  within  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  I  cam- 
paigned in  the  State  of  Florida.  tDgether 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  first  thing  we  urged 
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every  citizen,  irrespective  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  religion,  to  do  was  to  register, 
and  then  to  vote  for  us.  We  long  ago 
learned  that  one  vote  is  as  good  as  an- 
other. It  counts  for  one  vote,  and  it 
should  count  for  one  vote.  So  we  en- 
couraged all  citizens  to  vote.  Frankly 
speaking,  in  some  areas  we  had  a  difficult 
time  to  get  colored  citizens  to  come  out 
and  vote.  We  encouraged  them  to  come 
out  and  vote,  and  we  urged  them  to  regis- 
ter Democratic,  of  course,  and  then  to 
vote  for  us. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  today 
where  »any  citizen,  because  of  his  race, 
or  creed,  is  prevented  from  voting.  So 
these  things  are  disappearing. 

I  like  to  argue  with  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey! and  I  believe  that  he  continues 
to  beat  the  old  "bag  of  bones"  about  what 
is    happening    in    certain    quarters    in 

Mississippi. 

Because  certain  things  are  happenmg 
in  Mississippi,  of  which  I  do  not  particu- 
larly approve,  but  which  are  only  hap- 
pening in  a  few  isolated  instances,  and 
which  are  rapidly  disappearing,  it  is  ar- 
gued that  we  should  make  a  so-called 
Federal  case  out  of  it  and  pass  a  Fed- 
eral law  which  would  apply  to  the  50 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  set  up  a 
bureaucracy  that  would  be  bigger  than 
any  we  have  ever  had.  and  would  give 
the  Attorney  General  powers  which  no 
Attorney  General  in  all  180  years  of  our 
existence  has  ever  had.  and  give  to  com- 
missions the  right  to  reach  in  and  regu- 
late a  man's  business,  which  has  never 
been  done — all  because  of  a  few  things 
that    have     happened     in    Mississippi. 
That  is  the  way  the  Senator  from   Min- 
nesota talks.     He  says.  "See  what  is  hap- 
pening  and  what   is  being   done."     He 
makes  his  impassioned  speech  and  says, 
"I  will  not  give  up  the  fight  so  long  as 
one  citizen's  rights  are  being  taken  away 
from  him."    He  is  worrying  about  some 
citizens  whose  rights  may  be  infringed 
upon— and  I  regret  that  they  are,  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  about  it — at 
the  same  time  he  does  not  show  any  con- 
cern about  the  rights  of  millions  of  other 
citizens  who  suddenly  have  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, which  they  did  not  ask  for 
and  did  not  want,  telling  them  whom  to 
engage,  whom  they  can  discharge,  whom 
they  must  promote,  and  whom,  in  fact, 
they  must  hire,  irrespective  of  ability  or 
the  feeling  they  have  for  the  business. 

I  wonder  about  those  citizens.  They, 
too,  have  some  rights  that  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  them.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  worried  about  the 
other  citizens,  and  he  would  give  them 
superior  rights  to  those  possessed  by  or- 
dinary citizens. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  and  what  is 
contained  in  it,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  a  question. 
The  bill  contains  a  provision  with  respect 
to  school  desegregation,  and  the  power 
given  the, Attorney  General  in  order  to 
overcome^  racial  imbalance.  The  other 
evening  we  were  debating  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  question  of  racial  imbal- 
ance, and  all  the  proponents  said,  "We 
are  against  'busing.'  We  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  'bus'  students  from  one  area 
to  another  area." 


What  I  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand— and  I  wish  someone  would  ex- 
plain it  to  me — is  that  if  we  look  into 
suburbia  in  Colorado  Springs  or  suburbia 
in  Salt  Lake  City  or  suburbia  in  South 
Dakota,  or  wherever  it  is,  where  people 
have  moved  into  an  area  to  be  in  a 
neighborhood  in  which  they  like  to  be, 
and  in  which  their  children  go  to  school, 
we  find  situations  in  which,  with  respect 
to  race,  the  j>opulation  is  100  percent 
white;  while  in  other  areas  the  popula- 
tion is  almost  100  percent  colored.  The 
policy,  according  to  the  bill,  Is  to  bring 
about  desegregation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  which  page  is  the 
Senator  referring? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Page  17.  lines  13,  14, 
15,  16,  and  so  on,  where  the  language 
reads: 

And  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
signer  or  signers  of  such  complaint  are  un- 
able In  his  judgment  to  initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  re- 
lief and  that  the  institution  of  an  action  will 
materially  further  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  favoring  the  orderly  achieve- 
ment of  desegregation  in  public  education, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute— 

And  so  forth.  What  I  do  not  under- 
stand is  how  it  is  possible  to  desegregate, 
when  these  citizens  live  in  a  suburb  that 
is,  let  us  say,  almost  100  percent  white. 
It  is  segregated  in  fact.  Over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  area  there  is  a  commu- 
nity where  most  of  the  colored  citizens 
live.  How  is  that  situation  to  be  de- 
segregated? How  is  it  possible  to  move 
the  colored  to  white,  or  white  to  colored 
without  putting  the  children  in  buses? 

It  can  be  done  either  by  building  a 
third  school  or  burning  down  the  two 
and  putting  the  children  in  the  third 
school  on  a  salt-and-pepper  basis,  by 
saying,  "We  will  have  three  white  and 
one  colored;  three  white  and  one  col- 
ored; three  white  and  one  colored." 

Those  children  go  to  a  school  in  a 
neighborhood  in  which  they  live,  and 
they  must  be  left  there,  or,  perhaps,  it 
can  be  achieved  by  moving  families  out 
of  one  neighborhood  into  another  neigh- 
borhood. Either  that,  or  it  is  neces- 
sary to  "bus"  the  children  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another? 

I  notice  that  the  proponents  say,  "We 
are  against  'busing.'  "  But,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  how  can  it  be  achieved 
except  by  doing  it  in  the  way  I  have  sug- 
gested?   There  is  no  other  way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  asked 
me  a  question.    I  am  sure  he  will  yield 

to  me. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  partially  in  agree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  « Senator 
on  this  particular  point.  I  have  seen 
students  in  rural  areas  leave  their  homes 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turn home  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  order  to  attend  a  central  point  of  edu- 
cation. They  have  done  it  through  a 
system  of  buses.  This  did  not  involve  the 
question  of  segregation,  of  course. 

I  have  seen  the  problems  that  have 
been  raised  with  the  children  and  with 
the  family.  As  mu<;h  as  it  is  possible  to 
be  against  it,  I  am  against  it.  However, 
in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  educa- 
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tion  with  adequate  instruction  and  ade- 
quate facilities,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
that.    lit  is  not  the  easy  way. 

When  we  talk  about  our  grandfather 
or  father  walking  3  or  5  miles  in 
snow  up  to  ^is  knees  to  get  to  school. 
I  believe  the  grandfather  or  father  who 
walked  that  distance  to  get  to  the  school 
did  not  get  his  education  in  any  harder 
way  than  the  present-day  students  that 
I  have  referred  to  get  their  education. 

I  welcome  the  Senator's  question,  be- 
cause I  do  not  favor  "busing."    The  only 
clear  answer  to  the  question  will  be  sup- 
plied when  we  get  the  acceptance  of  in- 
tegration in  housing  and  in  living  that 
we  get  in  the  integration  of  the  schools. 
I  personally  would  not  support,  and 
cannot  see  any  justification  for  support- 
ing, the  transportation  of  Negro  children 
or  white  children  for  an  hour  or  2  hours 
a  day  across  large  cities  in  order  that  the 
city  may  achieve  what  is  called  desegre- 
gation.   To  load  the  children  in  buses, 
whether  they  are  white  or  black,  in  such 
situation  is  an  unconscionable  thing  to 
do    and  it  is  something  which  no  one 
should  tolerate.    I  hope  that  in  this  par- 
ticular general  question  some  day  we  will 
reach  the  place  where,  if  a  Negro  moves 
into  a  community,  the  only  question  will 
be  whether  he  can  conform  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  patterns  of  that  par- 
ticular   community.      When   that   time 
comes,  as  I  know  it  has  come  in  many 
instances,  it  will  not  constitute  a  prob- 
lem either  to  the  white  person  or  to  the 
Negro  person.     In  such  an  instance  a 
Negro  child  would   attend  school  with 
white  children  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  white  children  attended  with  the 
Negro  children. 

This  is  a  desirable  circumstance. 
Only  in  this  way  do  we  accomplish  the 
homogeneity  of  concepts  and  ideals  that 
I  believe  represents  the  essence  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  has  been 
suggested  that  what  is  involved  is  a  moral 
question.    I  do  not  agree  with  the  moral 
judgment  of  those  who  make  that  argu- 
ment, in  general.    Has  not  the  Senator 
heard   the   statement  of   the   Senators 
from  New  York  and  others  that  this  is 
a  moral  question?     If  this  is  a   moral 
question,  as  suggested  by  some,  that  these 
Negroes  have  a  right  to  go  to  school  with 
a  proportionate  number  of  whites,  and 
that  that  is  the  basis  for  this  integration, 
then  would  it  not  follow  that  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Chicago,  and  other 
major  cities,  the  moral  issue,  assuming 
the  proponents  to  be  correct,  would  re- 
quire anywhere  from  a  50-50  mix  of  white 
and  colored  to  a  60  percent  colored  and 
40  percent  white  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  mix  of  84  per- 
cent Negro  and  16  percent  white  in  each 
school? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
that  be  the  kind  of  racial  balance  that 
would,  theoretically,  give  each  child  a 
feeling  of  well-being  according  to  the 


views  of  those  who  feel  that  this  is  a 
moral  issue? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  what  is 
claimed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that 
large  numbers  of  the  white  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  placed  their 
children  in  private  schools  or  have  left 
the  District  of  Columbia  rather  than  to 
accept  that  answer? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     All  I  can  do  is  to 
suggest  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, that  this  is  really  a  moral  ques- 
tion.   It  is  a  question  of  the  people's  own 
human  instincts  as  to  whom  they  wish 
to  live  with  and  how  they  wish  to  live. 
That  is  one  of  the  sacred  rights  of  our 
system  up  to  this  time.    It  gives  the  in- 
dividual the  right  to  decide  for  himself 
where  he  wishes  to  send  his  children  to 
school.    If  he  wishes  to  send  his  children 
to  school  with  all  redheaded  children, 
that  is  his  business.    If  he  wishes  to  live 
in  a  neighborhood  with  a  certain  group 
of  people,  he  may  do  so.    He  does  not 
have  to  have  some  Federal  bureaucracy 
or  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  tell  him  he  must  do  otherwise. 
He  now  has  the  right  of  choice. 

This  is  a  moral  problem.  It  is  the 
kind  of  problem  that  can  be  decided  only 
by  each  individual  according  to  his  own 
likes,  according  to  his  own  education, 
according  to  his  own  belief  with  respect 
to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  will  never 
be  decided  by  putting  new  laws  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  the  Senator  that  one  reason 
why  white  people  tend  to  be  among 
white  people  and  black  people  tend  to 
be  among  black  people,  even  in  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  where  both  races 
live,  and  why  persons  of  various  racial 
or  ethnic  backgrounds  tend  to  congre- 
gate among  themselves,  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  parallel  to  a  law  of  nature  in  which 
we  do  not  see  blue  jays  making  their 
nests  with  cardinals  or  mockingbirds 
making  their  nests  with  either  of  the 
other  two?  Is  not  this  a  parallel  to  a 
law  of  nature  that  one  group  tends  to 
be  among  those  of  its  own  kind? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  People  think  that 
way,  and  I  believe  they  have  the  right  to 
think  that  way. 

It  may  be,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  suggested  in  his  statement,  that 
they  ought  not  to  feel  that  way.  It  is 
true  that  each  person  has  the  same  hu- 
man characteristics  and  is  the  same  in 
many  other  respects,  including  having 
the  same  natural  talents  as  other  per- 
sons have.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of 
who  is  better  or  who  is  worse.  It  is  not 
that.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  people 
have  the  right  to  do  what  they  want  to 

do.  _    . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  Moses 
led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
and  through  the  wilderness  into  the 
promised  land,  on  whose  side  was  the 
Lord?  Was  not  that  an  act  of  segrega- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  certain  Moses 
did  not  "bus"  them  over.    He  led  them 


over,  and  he  led  them  because  they 
wanted  to  be  in  areas  with  their  own 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  people 
today,  in  most  areas,  choose  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  religious  groups. 
They  follow  that  practice.  I  respect  the 
Jews  highly  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  follow  the  teachings  of  Moses. 
They  stay  together. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.   I  yield. 
Mr.    ALLOTT.      Moses    did    not   lead 
them  over  to  be  with  their  own  people. 
He  led  the  whole  race. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  led  them  to 
keep  them  free,  as  he  felt,  from  being 
destroyed.  He  led  them,  nonetheless, 
and  they  have  remained  in  a  body  since 
that  day. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Florida  tell  me  if  it  Is  not 
true  that  the  Jewish  people  today  tend 
to  congregate  in  their  own  area,  where 
they  can  conduct  their  affairs  as  they 
wish,  as  distinguished  from  the  Arabs, 
who  have  their  own  areas  where  they 
tend  to  control  their  affairs  pretty  much 
as  they  wish?  Are  they  not  pretty  much 
segregated  as  between  the  two  nations, 
so  much  so  that  one  cannot  cross  the 
boundary  line  from  one  to  the  other? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  true  that  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews  do  not  like  to  mix.  The  Senator 
obviously  is  correct  about  that.  They 
have  a  right  to  stay  by  themselves.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  their  children  to 
attend  their  own  type  of  schools.  They 
ought  to  have  that  right.  That  right 
ought  to  be  applied  to  all  groups,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  These  are  matters  of  in- 
dividual choice  and  relate  to  family 
background  and  family  upbringing. 
That  is  the  thought  of  many.  They  be- 
lieve the  question  should  not  become  in- 
volved in  a  legislative  body  such  as  this. 
These  are  personal  matters.  Many  times, 
we  make  a  mistake  in  talking  about  this 
kind  of  bill. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
a  Negro  citizen  the  other  night.  He  said 
to  me.  "I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  particular  bill  Congress  is  consider- 
ing would  not  accomplish  anything  more 
for  my  people  than  what  has  already 
been  accomplished.  I  know  that  Con- 
gress can  put  law  after  law  on  the  books. 
But  it  will  not  amount  to  much. 

"I  am  highly  respected.  4  have  many 
friends,  among  whom  are  a  number  of 
white  citizens.  When  we  talk  with  one 
another,  we  do  not  even  think  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  of  different  colors.  There 
are  other  people  whom  I  know  who  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  differ- 
ent in  some  respects. 

"I  know  that  Congress  can  put  a  law 
on  the  books,  but  Congress  cannot  make 
me  like  such  a  person.  I  do  not  believe 
it  could  make  that  person  like  me.  It 
could  not  make  me  associate  with  him.  I 
do  not  want  to  associate  with  such  a  per- 
son as  that.  He  does  not  particularly 
wish  to  associate  with  me.  If  I  want  to 
associate  with  my  group,  I  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  I  may  not  like  such 
a  man.  but  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
associate  with  whomever  he  pleases." 
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So  again,  we  return  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  moral  question.  It  is  not  a  legal 
or  legislative  question.  It  will  not  be 
answered  legislatively,  as  I  have  said  at 
other  times  in  speaking  on  the  subject, 
in  areas  where  there  are  the  mosi  laws 
on  the  books  against  discriminatio  i  and 
segregation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  ^resi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question  ? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not 
that  tend  to  indicate  that  in  the  very 
areas  where  people  would  like  to  indicate 
that  they  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination,  the  people 
themselves  have  within  them  a  jtrong 
feeling  that  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  have 
pride  in  their  own  race,  and  that  it  would 
even  be  a  good  idea  that  their  cli  ildren 
should  marry  members  of  their  own  race. 
Even  if  there  be  no  question  of  tlie  un- 
desirability  of  mixing  races  in  ma:Tiage. 
there  is  the  social  problem  which  raises 
a  formidable  barrier  between  the  two 
races.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  people,  as  indicated  jy  the 
practices  they  follow,  in  the  North  lus  well 
as  the  South,  feel  that  they  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  mixing  races,  because  it  might 
lead  to  interracial  marriage? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

I  noticed  that  a  great  former  'vorld's 
boxing  champion,  whom  I  admit  e  very 
much.  Floyd  Patterson,  stated  th«  other 
day  that  he  had  bought  for  his  family 
a  beautiful  home  in  New  Jersey,  but 
finally  sold  it  because,  he  said,  he  p  ianned 
to  move  to  another  neighborhood.  When 
he  was  questioned  why  he  was  dcing  so. 
he  said.  "It  is  not  because  of  acti  al  dis- 
crimination, but  I  believe  that  my  family 
and  I  actually  would  be  more  comf  jrtable 
living  in  another  neighborhood."  So 
they  are  selling  their  $140,000  house. 
Yet  I  know  that  the  people  who  ire  his 
neighbors  were  friendly.  The  ciildren 
played  with  one  another.  As  youi  igsters, 
they  played  baseball  and  other  sports 
together.  But  Patterson  said,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  were  not  comfortable,  so 
he  was  selling  his  house  and  noving 
away,  according  to  the  press  stories. 

I  think  that  is  only  natural  ard  logi- 
cal. I  would  probably  do  th(  same 
thing  myself  were  I  in  such  a  situation. 
I  have  never  owned  a  $140,000  house. 
But  I  have  never  been  world's  cham- 
pion, either.  He  was  a  splendid  world's 
champion  and  a  great  credit  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  his  race,  as  well.  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  him.  Never- 
theless, he  decided  to  make  the  move. 

I  have  observed  that  another  young 
man,  who  is  now  champion,  Cassius 
Clay — and  I  had  not  thought  highly  of 
him  until  I  heard  him  speak  in  Miami 
Beach,  when  he  was  training  for  his 
fight  with  Sonny  Liston — said,  'I  don't 
want  to  go  places."  Before  hfe  made 
that  statement,  he  was  being  ciiticized 
because  he  had  taken  up  the  Moham- 
medan religion.  He  was  going  to  call 
himself  Muhammed  All,  or  something 
of  that  nature.  | 

He  said,  "I  have  joined  this  grioup  be- 
cause I  believe  in  segregation.    I  believe 


that  the  colored  people  should  stay  with 
the  colored  people,  and  that  the  white 
people  should  stay  with  the  white  peo- 
ple; and  I  do  not  want  to  go  where  I  am 
not  wanted." 

I  thought  to  myself,  "That  is  as  hu- 
man a  statement  as  I  have  heard,  and 
one  which  I  think  reflects  a  great  deal 
of  refinement,  culture,  and  sensitivity — 
and  much  more  than  is  shown  by  a  state- 
ment by  one  who  says.  'I  want  to  go 
where  I  am  not  wanted.'  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  he  recog- 
nized that  perhaps  the  group  there  did 
not  want  him.  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
bull  his  way  in  or  to  get  a  policeman  or 
the  Attorney  General  to  force  him  in.  he 
showed  considerable  sensitivity  by  say- 
ing. "I  am  going  where  I  am  wanted, 
where  the  people  like  me,  and  where  I 
am  comfortable." 

Some  of  the  most  refined  people  I 
know  would  not  attempt  to  force  their 
way  into  places  where  they  were  not 
particularly  wanted,  even  if  there  were 
on  the  law  books  a  law  which  would 
permit  them  to  go  there. 

So.  I  could  not  help  thinking  rather 
highiy  of  Cassius  Clay,  although  up  to 
that  point  I  had  thought  that  possibly 
he  was  a  better  speaker  than  he  was  a 
fighter,  and  until  then  I  had  not  thought 
very  highly  of  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  just  said.  Perhaps  Cassius 
Clay  is  still  a  better  speaker  than  he  is  a 
fighter. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  is  the  world's 
champion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  only  because  of  a 
"phony"  exhibition  which  was  put  on 
recently.  So  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
really  believes  Cassius  Clay  is  the  best 
fighter  in  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
even  the  Senator  from  Florida  believes 
he  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  certainly  is  a 
better  fighter  in  the  ring  than  I  am.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Of  course  the  Senator 
could  include  me  and  probably  many 
others  in  that  category,  too. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  a  man  who 
subscribes  to  the  principles  of  the  Mus- 
lim sect  would  be  one  whom  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  admire  and  respect. 
I  do  not;  I  do  not  have  any  respect  for 
that  man.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  I 
have  no  respect  for  any  member  of  that 
sect — whether  Cassius  Clay  or  Malcolm 
X  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  saying  "sect", 
not  "sex". 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Yes,  I  am  speaking  of 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  word  is  spelled 
"s-e-c-t",  not  "s-e-x". 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
praise  and  give  adulation  to  a  man  who 
subscribes  to  such  a  group  or  organiza- 
tion. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  wants  to  be  fair.  I 
Doint  out  that  I  did  not  even  mention 
the  sect  to  which  Cassius  Clay  belongs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  referred  to  the  Muslims  and  to 
what  Cassius  Clay  is.  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  reach  that  decision;  I 
could  not  agree  at  all  with  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  not  correctly  quoted 
what  I  said.  I  did  not  mention  the 
Muslims. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  true;  I  am  the 
one  who  used  the  word  "Muslims." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  referred  to  the  group  with  which 
Cassius    Clay    decided    to    become    as- 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  said  I  respect 
him  for  having  made  the  statement  that 
he  wanted  to  associate  with  people  whom 
he  felt  were  glad  to  associate  with  him, 
and  for  saying  he  wanted  to  go  places 
where  he  felt  he  was  wanted.  That  is 
what  I  said.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  religion  or  about  the  sect  to  which 
he  belongs.  I  also  said  that  up  to  that 
time  I  had  not  particularly  thought  he 
was  a  great  fighter;  but  after  he  made 
that  statement,  I  respected  his  judgment, 
and  felt  that  his  statement  indicated  a 
certain  sensitivity. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  mentioned  the  name  Malcolm  X. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    No;  I  said  Muham- 
med Ali. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  right,  Muhammed 
Ali.  or  whatever  the  name  is.  They  are 
all  about  the  same,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  merely  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  strongly  disagree  with  their  decision. 

However.  I  wish  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  previous  debate,  because  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana go  back  to  the  same  old  thing.  If 
we  read  the  debates  made  in  the  Civil 
War  period  and  in  the  pre-Civil  War 
days,  we  find  the  same  old  story  set 
forth.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  go  to 
school  with  a  member  of  another  race 
necessarily  involves  cross-race  marriages 
or  integration  or  the  mixing  of  blood- 
lines. 

I  went  to  school  with  many  Negroes; 
but  I  have  never  known  a  Negro  who 
married  a  white  person,  nor  have  I  ever 
known  a  white  person  who  married  a 
Negro.  So  I  think  that  argument  is  only 
begging  the  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  mean  to  say  that  nev- 
er has  happened,  does  he? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  because  92  cases  of 
it  happened  last  year  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    So  it  does  happen. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     It  does  happen;  but  I 
do   not   think   it   happens  from  school 
integration. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Certainly  it  did  not 
happen  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  At  any  rate,  not  after 
the  marriage  occurred. 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  did  not  happen, 
either,  from  attendance  at  school,  be- 
cause in  this  country  millions  of  white 
children  have  attended  school  with  mil- 
lions of  Negro  children,  without  any  in- 
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termarriage.  So  I  believe  it  is  unfair  to 
raise  the  question  of  dilution  of  the 
bloodlines. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  must  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  to  wait  just  a  mo- 
ment, for  he  is  speaking  in  my  time.  I 
never  raised  that  question;  this  is  the 
first  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  tonight — 
only  when  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
referred  to  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  raised  that  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No;  I  have  never 
mentioned  it  in  any  debate.  Instead, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  the  one 
who  has  been  talking  about  it.  I  have 
never  said  a  word  about  it  or  argued 
about  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  tell  us  how  he  feels  about 

it? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  not  the  kind 
of  subject  I  even  want  to  talk  about.  I 
wish  to  talk  about  what  is  wrong  with 
the  pending  bill,  and  I  wish  to  talk  about 
the  fact  that  some  Senators  are  promot- 
ing and  supporting  a  bill  which  would 
eventually  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
right  to  run  a  man's  business. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Why  does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  say  that  I  am  supporting 
such  a  provision? 

Mr.  SMATHEIRS.  I  have  not  raised 
that  question;  I  did  not  raise  it.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  raised  it.  Then 
he  said  I  raised  it.  But  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. Evidently  we  shall  have  to  have 
our  remarks  read  back  to  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No  doubt  we  should. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  not  discuss- 
ing that  issue  or  anything  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  it.  I  have  not  raised  that 
issue.  During  this  debate.  I  have  not  re- 
ferred to  it;  neither  do  I  expect  to  raise 
it  in  this  debate.  I  have  never  talked 
about  it.  in  terms  of  intermarriage  or 
subjects  of  that  nature.  I  know  such 
things  happen,  but  I  have  no  comment 
to  make  on  that  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  the  pending  bill.  That  is 
what  I  wish  to  talk  about.  So  I  do  not 
wish  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  lead 
me  into  a  discussion  of  the  other  matter. 
Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  in  asking  me  ques- 
tions. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  proceed 
with  my  remarks,  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  tonight's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  there  was  a 
very  provocative  and  worthwhile  article 
entitled  "Threat  of  Slavery  in  the  Race 
Bill,"  written  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Threat  of    Slavery   in   Rights   Bill:     Law 

Professor  Detects  Danger  to  Whites  in 

Certain  Jobs  Under  New  Proposals 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  "Involuntary  servi- 
tude"— as  slavery  Is  defined  in  the  13th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution — may  again 
be  an  Issue  In  America,  though  this  time 
it  could  mostly  concern  white  persons. 

Such  Is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Alfred 
Avins.  formerly  special  deputy  attorney  gen- 


eral of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  well- 
known  professor  of  constitutional  law,  who 
has  Just  presented  his  argument  In  a  com- 
prehensive article  in  the  "Law  Quarterly" 
of  Cornell  University. 

If  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  Is  adopted, 
serious  questions  will  be  raised  in  the  courts 
as  to  whether  persons  working  In  barber 
shops  or  beauty  parlors,  or  even  In  restau- 
rants, may  be  forced  out  of  their  Jobs  against 
their  will  because  they  do  not  choose  to  serve 
certain  kinds  of  customers. 

Supporters  of  the  "civil  rights"  legislation 
contend  that  only  those  barbershops  or 
beauty  parlors  which  are  part  of  a  hotel  or 
motel  establishment  will  be  affected.  Thus, 
a  barbershop  in  a  hotel  would  be  required 
to  serve  Negroes,  but  a  barbershop  across  the 
street  could  lawfully  refuse  to  do  so.  But  if 
there  are  no  Jobs  available  across  the  street 
or  elsewhere,  the  worker  could  argue  that  he 
was  being  deprived  of  an  employment  oppor- 
tunity because  of  his  beliefs.  Mr.  Alvlns 
writes: 

"Although  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
which  have  held  antidiscrimination  legisla- 
tion constitutional  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, no  decision  has  dealt  with  this  matter 
\mder  the  far  more  specific  provisions  of  the 
13th  amendment.  Yet  the  13th  amendment 
would  seem  to  apply  far  more  directly  to 
antidiscrimination  legislation  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  p>ersonal  services.  •   •   • 

"Making  and  serving  someone  else  a 
hamburger  Is  not  work  for  the  Government, 
for  one's  family,  or  for  a  party  one  has  In- 
jured. Nor  Is  cutting  another's  hair,  carry- 
ing his  luggage,  shining  his  shoes,  or  p>er- 
formlng  other  personal  services  for  him.  The 
13th  amendment  gives  every  person  the 
right  to  refrain  from  working  for  any  other 
person.  It  protects  barbers,  hotel  clerks, 
shoeshlne  men,  salesclerks,  waiters,  and 
waitresses.  Just  as  much  as  It  protects  cotton- 
pickers,  field  hands  or  farm  laborers.  •    •   • 

"The  13th  amendment  guarantees  the  right 
to  refrain  from  work,  from  all  work,  from 
some  work,  or  from  work  for  some  people. 
To  coerce  personal  service  is  to  Impose  in- 
voluntary servitude." 

Mr.  Alvlns  discusses  also  a  case  In  a  State 
court  dealing  with  a  barber  who  declined  to 
serve  a  Negro,  and  says: 

"An  argument  may  be  made  that  the 
barber,  for  example,  Is  free  to  cease  barberlng 
at  any  time.  Hence,  it  may  be  contended, 
that  as  long  as  he  voluntarily  continues  to 
be  a  barber,  he  Is  not  subjected  to  Involim- 
tary  servitude  If  he  Is  forced  to  serve  all  who 
apply." 

Mr.  Avlns  declares,  however,  that  "such  an 
argument  overlooks  the  right  to  work,"  and 
he  quotes  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  saying  that  the  "liberty"  mentioned 
In  the  14th  amendment  Includes  the  right  to 
work  •  •  •  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any 
lawful  calling;  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or 
avocation  •  *  *  (and)  the  right  to  follow 
any  of  the  common  occupations  of  life  is  an 
Inalienable  right."    Mr.  Avlns  adds: 

"Even  leaving  aside  the  14th  amendment 
right  to  work,  antidiscrimination  laws  which 
provide  in  effect  that  a  person  must  serve  an- 
other on  pain  of  leaving  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion Is  Involuntary  servitude  since  the  alter- 
native to  the  servitude  Is  punishment." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  several  times 
pointed  out,  according  to  Mr.  Avlns'  article, 
that  exclusion  from  one's  occupation  Is  pun- 
ishment and  has  declared  that  to  disqualify 
a  man  from  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  Job  "may 
also,  and  often  has  been.  Imposed  as  punish- 
ment." The  Law  Quarterly  article  continues : 
"Where  a  barber  or  waiter  Is  permanently 
barred  from  earning  a  living  In  his  occupa- 
tion unless  he  serves  all  who  apply,  the 
reality  of  the  situation  Is  that  he  Is  being 
punished  for  refusing  service.  The  exclusion 
from  his  calling  is  a  particularly  severe  sort 
of  punishment.     To  force  him  to  serve  on 


pain  of  such  exclusion  constitutes  involun- 
tary servitude. 

"Even,  however,  were  the  alternative  to 
serving  everyone  without  discrimination  of 
going  out  of  business  or  leaving  one's  occuj>a- 
tlon  not  deemed,  strictly  speaking,  punish- 
ment, nevertheless,  this  alternative  consti- 
tutes such  a  degree  of  coercion  as  to  make 
the  service  Involuntary." 


TITLE      VI. 


FEDERALLY 


NODISCRIMINATION      IN 
ASSISTED   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  no  provision  in  the  11  titles  of  this 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  having  less  to 
recommend  it  than  title  VI.  which  has 
been  variously  referred  to  as  the  "geno- 
cide" provision  or  the  "cut  o£f  the  funds" 
provision.  The  expressed  purpose  of  this 
ill-conceived  proposal  is  to  end  discrim- 
ination in  all  federally  assisted  programs. 
I  find  it  hard  to  visualize  or  imagine  any 
legislative  language  less  likely  to  accom- 
plish its  stated  purpose.  In  effect,  this 
provision  proposes  to  amend  every 
statute  on  our  books  which  grants  or  ex- 
tends funds  to  support  programs  or  activ- 
ities of  our  Federal  Government. 

Title  VI  of  this  bill,  if  adopted  as 
passed  by  the  other  body,  confers  upon 
each  Federal  department  and  agency  the 
power  to  withhold  taxpayers'  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  from  partici- 
pants in  federally  assisted  programs  who 
are  "foimd"  to  be  guilty  of  some  unde- 
fined discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  The 
unbridled  power  conferred  upon  indi- 
vidual agency  heads  by  this  provision  of 
the  bill  staggers  the  imagination.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  the  implementation  of 
this  section  would  truly  reach  the  outer 
limits  of  Federal  power  centralization. 

In  April  of  1963,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission enfiamed  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  by  a  proposal  somewhat  similar 
to  this.  The  Commission,  whose  life  this 
bill  seeks  to  extend  by  4  years,  recom- 
mended to  our  late  President  Kennedy 
that  he  seek  from  Congress  the  authority 
to  cancel  or  suspend  Federal  aid  funds  to 
States  which  fail  to  "comply  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States."  Shortly  after  the  Commission's 
report  was  published,  a  reporter  posed  a 
question  to  the  then  President  at  his 
April  17  press  conference  asking  for  his 
comments  on  the  Commission's  proposal. 
The  President  responded  with  the  state- 
ment: 

I  dont  have  the  power  to  cut  off  aid  In  s 
general  way  as  was  proposed  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  and  I  would  think  It 
would  probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  kind  of 
power.  / -'''      ^i 

There  is  no  real  need  to  eijiphasize  the 
wisdom  of  the  late  Presidents  words. 
He  recognized  well,  as  every  true  Amer- 
ican should  recognize,  that  the  economic 
and  political  power  contemplated  in  this 
section  of  the  legislation  now  before  us 
is  too  awesome  to  be  vested  in  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals  under  our 
democratic  system. 

Neither  law  nor  logic  can  justify  the 
enactment  of  this  provision.  This  type 
of  power  centralization  has  no  place  in 
a  system  founded  upon  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equity.  We  should 
all  be  thankful  that  our  system  has,  up 
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ing  of  such  uncontrollable  political 
economic  power  in  any  individua  or 
group  of  individuals.  I  believe  thit  a 
search  of  all  the  statutes  enacted  by  <pon- 
gress  in  the  history  of  this  demojacy 
would  fail  to  reveal  any  precedent  ir 
laws  for  this  provision  of  the  bill,  i 

At  least  under  the  Commission's  pro- 
posal, the  power  to  cut  off  Federal  as- 
sistance would  have  been  vested  inl  the 
President   and   resultantly   its  exetcise 
would  have  benefited  from  the  natjonal 
vision  which  rests  with  that  great  cpce. 
Under  the  provisions  of  title  VI.  however, 
the  exercise  of  this  power  may  be  toufched 
off  by  an  employee  of  any  agency  o  •  de- 
partment in  whom  the  administrative 
function   is  vested  by   the   well-k^own 
and  oft-abused  process  of  delegatec  au- 
thority.   A  reading  of   this  legisl  ition 
shows  that  the  enactment  of  thi;    bill 
would  remove  from  the  Congress  th ;  op- 
portunity to  check  the  exercise  of  this 
power.    The  agencies  and  departments 
themselves  would  design  their  own  rules 
and  regulations  to  implement  this  T|ague 
statute.    Can  we  in  good  conscience  pass 
such  authority  to  these  unknown  p<  (wer- 
seekers? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    One  c  f  the 
simple  type  of  questions,  that  arise  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  agencies  ip  sit- 
uations of  that  sort,  arose  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.    It  had  to  do  with  ^pro- 
vision of  law  which  had  not  originated 
ih -Louisiana  law;  it  had  originated  in 
the  laws  of  two  or  three  other  States 
previously  relating  to  the  problem  o '  pro- 
viding  a  suitable  home  for  dependent 
children.    It  had  to  do  with  the  qu  ;stion 
of  an  immoral  mother  not  maintnining 
a   proper  and  adequate  home   for  her 
child,  and  the  question  of  the  3tate's 
right  to  deny  assistance  unless  a  suitable 
atmosphere  were  provided  for  the  rear- 
ing  of   children.     Louisiana   undnrtook 
to   enforce   such   a  provision,   and   the 
Federal  Government  was  pressed  1  o  dis- 
continue the  aid  in  that  case. 

Militant  civil  rights  groups  bi  ought 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Some  even  threatened  tc  take 
the  case  to  the  United  Nations  en  the 
ground  that  it  involved  discrimi  nation 
>' against  Negro  children.  The  sitjation 
was  such  that  the  State  really  had  no 
purpose  of  discrimination.  The  whole 
question  was.  Was  it  discrimination? 
The  State  said  'No."  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment said  "Yes."  or  that  perhaps 
there  might  be. 

That  issue  has  been  resolved  \^  ithout 
injuring  anybody,  because  memoers  of 
the  Finance  Committee  gave  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Federal  Groveinment 
more  time  to  work  the  problem  ou ;.  We 
used  time  as  the  healing  element  Now 
there  is  no  quarrel  about  the  matter. 
But  v/hat  has  been  suggested  is  p  -essure 
that  could  be  put  on  the  President  to  cut 
off  such  aid.  which  could  hurt  a3  many 
as  100.000  orphan  children,  becai^e  of  a 
disagreement  between  a  State  official  and 


a  Federal  ofBcial.  A  State  official  pro- 
ceeds under  State  law.  The  Federal 
official  could,  through  the  President, 
order  funds  to  be  cut  off  if  he  found  there 
was  discrimination. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  Did  the 
committee  not  adopt  a  resolution  extend- 
ing the  time  that  the  officials  had  to 
solve  the  problem?  The  time  was  ex- 
tended for  a  number  of  months,  and  in 
so  doing,  what  could  have  been  a  great 
injury  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  perhaps 
as  many  as  100.000  orphan  chUdren  was 
avoided. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  remember  that 
incident  very  well.  I  remember  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  took  the 
lead  in  it.  I  think  that  which  the  Sena- 
toT  and  the  committee  as  a  whole  did 
has  proved  to  be  the  correct  method. 

As  always,  these  matters  can  usually 
be  solved  in  time,  and  can  best  be  solved 
at  the  local  level.  It  is  sought  by  this 
provision  to  give  to  the  President,  and 
the  various  departments  of  government, 
and  after  that  to  whomever  they  decide 
to  appoint  as  their  administrative  agents 
under  the  departments,  the  power  to  cut 
off  funds  for  certain  programs.  Au- 
thority would  be  removed  from  where  it 
ought  to  be  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
bureaucrats  in  Washington,  who  I  be- 
lieve are  not  really  capable  of  making  as 
correct  a  determination  as  officials  at 
the  local  level  are. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  this 
language,  would  not  in  some  cases  the 
threat  of  cutting  off  Federal  funds  be 
used  as  pressure  against  a  person  who. 
in  his  conscience,  thought  he  was  cor- 
rect? Might  he  not  actually  be  forced 
to  give  way  and  to  yield  to  an  unreason- 
able Federal  position,  even  though  the 
State  official  might  be  right  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  late  President 
Kennedy  said  he  did  not  think  any  Pres- 
ident should  be  given  this  authority  be- 
cause it  is  too  much  authority. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question, 
the  situation  might  apply  to  the  impact- 
ed school  area  program,  which,  for  ex- 
ample, in  our  State  benefits  17  counties, 
and   involves   millions   and   millions   of 
dollars.     There  are  various  Federal  in- 
stallations there  which  cause  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  local  communities,  because 
the    heavy    Federal    installations    have 
been  taken  off  the  tax  rolls,  and  aid  of 
the  Federal   Government  Is  needed  to 
nin  the  schools.    But  if  such  aid  were 
suddenly   threatened   with   withdrawal, 
all  the  schools  could  be  closed,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  discrimination  involved 
only  one  child  or  one  person  in  a  county 
removed  300  or  400  miles  from  the  affect- 
ed area.    All  the  impacted  area  schools 
could  suffer  under  this  type  of  legislation, 
and  the  innocent  could  go  down  with  the 
guilty. 

This  provision  is  so  overpowering,  and 
so  broad  and  far  reaching  in  its  impli- 
cations, that  it  is  really  a  very  dangerous 
section  of  the  bill,  and  ought  to  be  elim- 
inated. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  one  of  the  kinder 
results  of  the  recommendation  we  talked 
about  was  that  when  the  series  of  events 
to  which  I  referred  was  concluded,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  rather  large  num- 
ber of  errant  fathers  who  had  both  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  to  support 
their  children.  As  a  part  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  problem,  rather  than  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  pick- 
ing up  the  check  to  pay  to  maintain  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  would  not  claim  them, 
in  many  instances  those  fathers  were 
located  and  made  to  support  their  chil- 
dren—which Is  the  way  it  Is  supposed 

°Mr  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  First,  it  is  sought  to  do  away 
with  satisfactory  Federal-State  relation- 
ships Second,  it  is  sought  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  take  control  of 
finances  and  tax  moneys  which  have  been 
contributed  by  all  the  people  in  a  State, 
just  as  much  as  people  in  other  States 
have  contributed,  and  have  the  power  to 
cut  off  those  funds.  It  is  again  being 
sought  to  remove  authority  from  local 
government  and  centralize  it  more  and 
more  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington.  I  think  all  of  that  is  very 
dangerous.  ,  ^^     _ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  is  it  not  correct 
that  the  welfare  and  aid  programs  have 
usually   proceeded   on  the   theory   that 
the  people  at  the  State  level  would  prob- 
ably  come   nearer   understanding   local 
problems  and  probably  know  better  how 
to  bring  assistance  to  those  citizens  than 
would  the  Central  Government  at  Wash- 
ington?    I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not 
true  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  undertakes  to  reverse 
the  whole  theory  of  our  Government,  ana 
to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  peo- 
ple in  Washington  are  the  fountainhead 
of  all  wisdom?    Where  there  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  as  between  Federal 
agencies  and  State  agencies,  this  is  an 
effort  to  provide  that  all  power  shall  be 
placed  in  the  Federal  authority  and  that 
he  shall  be  in  a  position  to  hand  dow-n 
a  mandate  to  the  officials  at  the  local 
level  and  those  who  have  done  the  work 
in  the  field— who  have  worked  in  the 
vineyard,  so  to  speak— who  know  %vhat 
the  problem  is.    The  Federal  official  is  to 
have  power  to  say  to  them  that  they  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  Problem 
This  person,  in  an  air-conditioned  office 
in    Washington— perhaps    picked    by    a 
pressure  group— is  to  become  the  foun- 
tainhead of  all  wisdom. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  injunction  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  many  other  architects  of  our 
Government  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
circumscribe  the  power  of  the  Central 
Government  and.  insofar  as  possible,  to 
leave  to  local  government  the  determi- 
nation of  as  many  matters  as  is  possible. 
The  concept  of  this  section,  as  the 
Senator  has  so  ably  put  it.  is  that  all 
knowledge,  all  judgment,  is  somehow  lo- 
calized in  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  and  the  departments  are  able 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  where 
the  right  and  the  wrong  lie  and  decide 
that  question  from  Washington,  rather 
than  leave  it  to  the  local  authorities  to 
determine.  As  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  so  ably  stated,  it  thereby  re- 
verses what  we  had  always  thought  was 
the  sounder  concept— to  have  govern- 
ment, insofar  as  possible,  left  as  near 
the  local  level  as  possible. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  extremely  happy 
to  be  joined  on  this  rare  occasion  with 
Senators  who  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
local  concept  of  government.  I  wish 
they  would  join  us  more  often. 

Section  601  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
provides : 

SEC.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  inconsistent 
provision  of  any  other  law.  no  person  in  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Section  602  states: 

Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  •  •  *  shall  take  action  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  section  601. 
•  •  •  No  such  nile,  regulation  or  order  shall 
become  effective  unless  and  until  approved 
by  the  President. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida:  If  we  as- 
sume— and  perhaps  the  Senator  does  not, 
but  I  do.  from  an  overwhelming  weight 
of  reports,  periodicals,  and  official  Gov- 
ernment reports — that  there  are  people 
in  the  South  who  are  discriminated 
against  in  many  ways,  not  only  in  welfare 
benefits,  but  otherwise,  does  the  Senator 
contend  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  benefits 
to  persons  who  are  the  recipients  of  a 
segregation  policy  when  those  persons 
discriminated  against  contribute  to  the 
tax  moneys  which  may  be  the  moneys 
which  they  are  to  receive? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  any  fashion  whatsoever  with 
respect  to  his  statement  that  there  is 
great  discrimination  in  the  South  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  of  these  programs. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  let  us  agree  that  we  neither 
agree  nor  disagree. 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     The   Senator   will 
find  that  the  beneficiaries  of  most  of 
these  programs  are  the  citizens  of  the 
colored  race.     They  are  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program.    There  may  be 
some  discrimination  here  and  there;  cer- 
tainly there  is  not  with  respect  to  the 
types  of  welfare  programs  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about.    I  venture  to  say 
that  with  respect  to  welfare  programs  a 
larger  percentage  of  it  goes  to  the  colored 
citizens  than  goes  to  the  white  citizens. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     But  not  per  capita. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     Not  what? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Per  capita. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  means  by  "not  per  capita." 
I  state  that  the  benefit  of  most  of  these 
programs  goes  to  the  colored  citizens 
rather  than  to  white  citizens.  A  greater 
proportion  of  it  goes  to  the  colored  citi- 
zens in  relation  to  their  numbers  than 
goes  to  the  white  citizens.  So  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator's  first  statement.  It  is 
not  at  all  true.  It  is  not  supported,  in 
my  judgment,  by  any  of  the  studies,  even 
though  most  of  the  studies  have  been 
made  by  people  who  wish,  first,  to  Indict 
and  convict  the  South  on  this  matter 
without  really  being  objective  about  it. 

The  second  question- 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  can- 
not show  me  where  it  is  provided  that  it 
is  only  applicable  to  the  local  school 
district. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No.  I  cannot,  but  I 
cannot  imagine 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  gives  the  author- 
ity to  the  -President  to  cut  off  funds, 
period. 

Mr.     ALLOTT.     I     cannot     imagine 

any ^     _ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     They  can  cut  off 

funds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Under  the  rule  of  pro- 
cedure I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
can 


Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator's  first  series  of  questions,  and 
then  I  shall  take  the  second  series. 

Then  the  Senator  asks  whether  I  be- 
lieve there  is  discrimination  against 
them.  When  the  Senator  uses  "they," 
I  presume  he  means  colored  citizens  who 
have  contributed  tax  money,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  this  tax  money. 
When  the  Federal  Government  take^ 
the  precedent  of  recommending  some 
agency  head  to  cut  off  the  funds,  what 
will  happen  is  that  the  people  who  pay 
the  great  bulk  of  the  taxes  in  our  State, 
or  any  other  State— in  the  State  of  Col- 
orado or  any  other  State— they  are 
going  to  be  lumped  in  with  those  who 
may  have  practiced  some  discrimination, 
and  the  good  citizens  who  have  paid 
their  money  will  be  cut  off. 

So  they  will  not  even  get  their  own 
money  back,  or  even  a  proportion  of  it. 
Because  of  one  or  two  cases  of  alleged 
discrimination— in  most  instances  it  will 
be  alleged  discrimination — the  funds  will 
be  cut  off.  .  The  reason  the  section  is  so 
bad  is  that  it  affects  everyone,  and  a 
whole  school  lunch  program  is  cut  off. 
When  we  cut  off  a  whole  school  lunch 
program,  we  cut  if  off  for  white  and  col- 
ored children  alike.  It  is  not  the  element 
of  determining  who  is  the  guilty  party, 
and  pimishing  the  one.  This  is  why  we 
call  it  the  "genocide  section."  because  it 
would  punish  a  whole  area,  a  whole 
State,  a  whole  group,  because  of  the  sins 
of  one.    So  it  is  a  very  bad  section. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  that  "No  such  rule  or  regulation  or 
order  shall  be  effective  unless  and  until 
approved  by  the  President." 

With  respect  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, this  is  applicable  within  a  very 
small  political  section.  Each  school  dis- 
trict sets  up  its  own  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, so  that  if  discrimination  were 
practiced,  funds  would  be  cut  off  only 
until  such  discrimination  was  ended 
within  the  local  district. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  bill  does  not 
so  provide.  > 

Mr.   ALLOTT.    The   Senator   cannot 

show  me  anywhere  in  the  bill 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
know  where  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  cannot 
show  me  in  the  bill  where  it  provides  that 
it  will  be  applicable  to  a  State. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  would 
agree  that  it  should  be  limited;  but  it 
is  not  limited. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  By  trying  to  limit  it, 
the  Senator  has  admitted  that  the  bill 
is  protected  and  can  be  cut  off  for  a  local 
area.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida  thinks 
an  amendment  would  be  necessary,  I 
would  be  happy  to  join  him  in  such  an 
amendment  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  occasion 
arises  it  probably  should  be  amended. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Between  the  persua- 
siveness of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
my  poor  efforts,  we  might  reach  such 
an  understanding. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    The  Senator  is  too 
generous  to  me  and  ungenerous  to  him- 
self.   I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  that  way. 
The  Senator  has  great  ability  and  great 
persuasiveness.  .  When  the  Senator  di- 
rects his  talents  to  that  which  he  wishes 
to  accomplish,  he  almost  never  fails.    He 
always  succeeds.    Having  recognized  the 
weakness  of  that  particular  section,  and 
how  broad  it  is.  and  how  it  can  be  made 
applicable  to  a  State  in  which  no  limita- 
tion has  been  placed  upon  it,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  wish  to  sponsor  an 
amendment  in  that  area,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain he  would  obtain  much  support  for  it. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  yield.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
it  myself,  but  the  Senator  is  the  one  who 
has  raised  the  objection  to  it.    If  he  has 
certain  objections,  I  would  be  happy  to 
join  him  in  an  amendment,  because  the 
proposed  statute  provides  that  "to  ef- 
fectuate  the  provisions  of   section   601 
with  respect  to  such  program  or  activity." 
"Such  program  or  activity."    That  is 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  school 
lunch  program  within  a  school  district. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    How  about  an  Im- 
pacted school  area? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    No.  outside  a  school 

district.    In  an  impacted  school  area 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  school  lunch 
program  applies  throughout  the  State. 
It  is  not  limited  to  one  district.  We 
have  a  school  lunch  program  that  op- 
erates in  67  counties. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Each  program  operates 
in  an  individual  district. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  it  is  Federal 
money  that  is  going  to  some  of  this  pro- 
gram in  Florida,  not  directly.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  deal  with  the 
school  lunch  program  of  a  certain  county 

in  Colorado ;  it  deals  with 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  sorry,  but  it  does. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.     It  deals  witlv 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    They  deal  with— 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     The  Senator  i^  not 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment deals  with  a  State  program  \jhich 
is  broken  down- 
Mr.    SMATHERS.     It    goes   intcj    the 
State  program. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     It  is  broken  do^♦n  to 
each  individual  county  and  each  inqivid 
ual  district 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Sehator 
say  that  a  county  can  get  around  the 
State  and  take  its  problem  up  wit  v  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  with  respect  up  the 
school  lunch  program?  Does 
county  take  its  problem  to  the  Pdderal 
Government?  Does  it  take  up  its  prob 
lem  with  the  Federal  GDyemmeiit 
respect  to  how  much  agiitulturai 
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with 
prod- 
ucts, how  much  beef,  how  much  qi  ange 
juice,  how  much  milk  it  is  to  get?  The' 
counties  take  that  up  with  the  Stat< . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment approves  the  prograrii  with  ri^pect 
to  each  county.  The  Federal'  Gof^n- 
ment  approves  the  program. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  goes  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     No;  to  each  distiict. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  intend  to  argue  for  ^me- 
lt 
and 


y 


thing  that  he  knows  is  not  the  fact 
goes  to  the  State  education  system 
the  State  distributes  the  money  \\>  the 
counties. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  only  after  thfe  dis- 
tribution has  beeh  approved  by  the  Fp4- 
eral  Government 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Federal  [Gov- 
ernment approves  generally  the  f'hole 
program,  but  it  can  cjat  it  off 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  approves  it  doj^n  to 
the  district. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Under  the  fcill  a 
Federal  department  can  cut  it  off  o  the 
State,  and  will  cut  it  off  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so.  That  is  what  we  are  worried  j  bout 
That  is  what  the  Senator  recognifies  is 
wrong  with  it 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  I  do  not  agre^  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senatod  said 
that  he  would  join  in  an  amendmitnt. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  said  if  the  Senator's 
interpretation  were  correct.  I  woild  be 
happy  to  join  with  him  in  improvii  g  the 
langua?re.  I  do  not  agree  that  tiat  is 
the  coiTect  interiwetation. 
•  Mr."  SMATHERS.  That  does  not  sur- 
prise me  in  the' least.  I  can  find  no'  /here 
in  the  bill  a  provision  which  states  t  lat  it 
must  be  limited  to  the  local  area.  With 
respect  to  each  Federal  department  and 
agenby  which  is  empowered  to  e;:pend 
Federal  financial  assistance — and  that 
means  roads,  it  means  the  school  unch 
programs,  it  means  the  federall:  im- 
pacted school  areas,  and  it  mears  the 
farm  programs,  and  all  the  otheij^  pro- 
grams— the  bill  provides: 

Each  Federal  department  and  igency 
which  is  empowered  to  expend  Federal  finan- 
cial a-ssistance  to  any  program  or  activ  ty.  by 
way  of  grant,  loans,  or  contract  other  han  a 
contract  of  insurance  or  guaranty,  sha  1  take 
action  to  elTectuate  the  provisions  of  section 
601  with  respect  to  such  program  or  a<  tivity 


What  is  the  program?  The  program  is 
the  school  lunch  program.  What  is  the 
activity?  The  activity  is  the  activity  in 
the  impacted  areas.  It  could  be  a  mili- 
tary establishment.  It  could  be  a  great 
many  things.    There  is  no  limit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  answer  one  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  willing  to  an- 
swer all  kinds  of  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  are  grants  to  im- 
pacted areas  given?  To  the  State?  No. 
How  is  it  given? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  State  makes 
the  request. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  funds  are  not  given 
to  the  State.  They  are  given  to  the 
school  district. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Jhe  Senator  (foes 
not  know  what  he  is  saying — 1  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  at  all.  I  am  sure  he 
has  had  much  experience  irt  trying  to  get 
funds  for  federally  impacted  a^-eas.  Ap- 
parently he  does  not  understand  that  the 
program  operates  through  the  State. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  funds  are  acquired 
through  the  State,  but  they  are  given  to 
the  district. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  were 
to  vote  for  a  Federal  program  which  goes 
into  the  schools  without  first  going  to  the 
State.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  his 
State  would  support  him. 

The  only  reason  why  we  receive  these 
funds  is  that  we  say  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  in  contcol.  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  let  the  State 
make  the  determination  as  to  what  is 
goi^g  to  be  done  with  the  funds.  Every 
time  I  have  talked  about  Federal  funds 
going  into  a  school  district.  I  have  had 
to  explain  it  all  over  again,  and  assure 
the  people  that  the  Feueral  Government 
will  not  run  the  school,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  given  dirfectly  to  the  impacted 
area.  The  program  operates  through 
Tom  Bailey,  the  com*nissioner  of  educa- 
tion in  our  State.  He  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  distribution.  He  is  the  man 
who  controls  the  teachers.  If  the  people 
of  Florida  thought  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  to  control  the  teachers,  or 
control  t>ie  curriculum,  they  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  because  they 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Government  in 
there.  The  people  in  the  Senator's  State 
would  not  want  it  that  way  either.  That 
is  why  the  State  operates  the  program. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  State  does  not 
operate  it.  The  States  operate  their 
schools,  but  the  Federal  Government 
makes  grants  through  the  States,  and 
they  are  made  to  individual  school  dis- 
tricts. I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
contend  that  the  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gives  to  the  State  of  Florida  for 
an  impacted  area  can  be  allocated  to 
Naples,  instead  of  to  the  Cape  Kennedy 
area.  •  The  State  does  not  have  the 
power.  The  Federal  Government  makes 
the  grant  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid 
to  the  impacted  area. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money,  of  course.  No  one  dis- 
putes that  point.  However,  the  actual 
determination  of  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  put  the  money  must  be 
made  by  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  where 


the  need  is  the  greatest.  When  a  Fed- 
eral installation  moves  in,  it  takes  acres 
of  land  off  the  tax  rolls  of  the  State. 
The  Federal  Government  uses  the  area 
for  Federal  installations.  As  a  result, 
there  is  no  money  coming  from  that  area 
with  which  to  operate  the  schools.  They 
are  all  in  the  Federal  installation.  They 
have  to  apply  for  the  money.  They  apply 
for  help  through  the  State.  The  State 
then  comes  up.  halt  in  hand,  to  get  its 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  help  it. 

It  says  to  them,  "Help  us  get  suflBcient 
money  to  operate  the  schools,  because 
there  is  a  great  influx  of  schoolchildren 
who  have  been  brought  in  to  that  base, 
plus  those  who  are  already  there."  We 
beg  and  we  plead,  and  we  try  to  get 
sojnie  money  for  our  SCfcte,  perhaps  more 
than  for  other  States.  The  State  com- 
missioner of  education  is  the  principal 
spokesman.  He  sftys  h"e  must  have  some 
money  to  meet  the  needs  In  this  Astrlct 
or  that  district,  so  much  here  and  so 
much  there,  on  the  basis'of  the  number 
of  pupils  who  attend  those  schools  and 
the  needs  of  the  county.  That  is  how 
the  program  operates.  I  am  sure  that 
neither  the  people  of  Colorado  nor  the 
people  of  Florida  want  a  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  deals 
directly  with  the  county.  They  do  not 
want  a  program  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  tell  the  county 
how  to  conduct  its  schools. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  misin- 
terpreting my  words. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  not  misin- 
terpreting the  Senator's  words. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  said  from  the  begin- 
ning that  I  know  a  little  about  federally 
owned  property.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  34  percent  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  I  am  not  proud  of  that.  I 
wish  we  could  get  some  of  that  land 
back.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Owns  numerous  Federal  installa- 
tions in  our  State,  which  amount  to 
many  thousands  of  acres.  I  am  not  un- 
acquainted with  this  problem,  any  more 
than  the  Senator  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  well;  then  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  quit  acting  as 
though  he  were  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  quit  acting  as  though  he  were  un- 
acquainted with  it.  I  know  that  he 
knows  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  give  money  away  on  a  carte 
blanche  basis,  in  passing  out  Federal 
money  to  impacted  areas.  It  passes  it 
out  only  to  the  State. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  passes  it  out 
only  to  the  State. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  For  application  in  spe- 
cific school  districts. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  agree  on  that. 
The  Senator  has  added  another  term. 
He  has  added  'carte  blanche."  Nobody 
said  anything  about  carte  blanche.  He 
has  added  a  new  term.  That  changes 
the  whole  picture.  I  did  not  say  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gave  it  carte  blanche. 
I  said  tnat  we  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  money.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  approve  the  program,  but 
the  money  actually  is  distributed  to  the 
State,  and  the  State  distributes  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     But— 
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tually  operates  the  program.-^,-       ^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  money'^is'Silficated 
to  the  State  foj^pplication  to  specific 
school  districts  ^^H 

Mr.  SMATHEf?S.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
come  around  to  our  way  of  thinking.  It 
has  taken  him  a'  long  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  saying 
that  for  the  past  half  hour. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  commend  the 
Senator,  because  I  know  he  will  even- 
tually be  on  our  side  before  the  debate  is 
ended.  If  we  continue  to  work  on  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  have  him  on  our  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Is  the  Sena- 
tor under  the  impression  that  the  school 
lunch  money  is  not  only  for  impacted 
areas,  but  is  to  be  used  in  general ,3^0 
help  provide  school  lunches  in  all  schools 
of  a  State,  and  is  not  allocated  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  each  school? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     Of  course,  it  is  not. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  is  my  im- 
pression, the  way  the  program  is  han- 
dled in  Louisiana — and  I  had  some  con- 
nection with  it  at  one  time — that  we  have 
a  sort  of  matching  program.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  makes  available  to  us 
laige  supplies  of  commodities.    In  years 
-one  by,  we  used  to  get  much  more  fo6d 
because  the  State  bought  a  large  number 
of  surplus  warehouses  from   the  Army 
in  which  to  store  the  goods.    We  acquired 
perishable  goods  in  large  quantities,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them 
in  a  hurry.     So  Louisiana  took  them, 
.stored   them,   and    looked    after   them, 
whereas  other  States  could  not.    Louis- 
iana thus,  obtained  great  benefit  from 
the  .school  lunch  program. 

My  impression  at  that  time  was,  and 
is  now.  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
made  commodities  available  for  distribu- 
tion, it  made  them  available  to  State 
agencies,  including  the  State  department 
of  education,  to  distribute  them. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  am  sure  that  was  true  not  only 
in  Louisiana,  but  also  in  Florida,  New 
York,  and  Illinois.  I  am  sure  I  could 
name  49  States,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
Colorado.  In  all  other  States,  I  am  sure 
that  is  exactly  the  way  the  program 
works.  I  am  not  certain  about  Colorado, 
though  I  have  a  suspicion  it  works  the 
same  way  in  Colorado.  In  any  event,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  not 
be  entirely  possible  under  this  provision 
that  because  someone  found  that  in  a 
State  system  there  were  segregated  class- 
rooms, or  that  a  colored  teacher  wished 
to  have  a  job,  but  the  State  superin- 
tendent or  local  superintendent  did  not 
think  he  or  she  was  the  person  for  the 
paricular  job,  or  perhaps  because  some 
school  did  not  believe  it  got  the  best 
apples,  and  that  the  other  school  got  the 
best  apples,  the  Federal  Government 
could  cut  off  the  funds  for  the^  whole 
State  agency? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.    The  provision  undoubt- 


ac-  edly  will  work,  but  through  a  bureauc- 
racy, and  a  department  head,  and  the 
department  head  will  make  the  recom- 
mendation, ap{>arently,  to  the  President, 
and  the  President  will  decide  what  ought 
to  be  cut  off. 

There  are  conditions  that  I  could  fore- 
see might  obtain.  I  hope  they  would  not. 
Perhaps  they  will  ndt.  Let  us  hope  so. 
But  there  are  conditions  under  which 
the  ^tire  Federal  aid  program  in  an  en- 
tire State  dduld  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  only  im- 
pression I  could  gain  with  respect  to 
Louisiana  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
'ment_JEight  isay  to*ahe  average  parish 
in  Louisiana — Louisiana  has  parishes 
rather  than  counties — "you  must  either 
integrate  or  you  will  not  get  school  limch 
money. " 

The  people  there  would  say.  "That  is 
too  bad,  but  you  will  have  to  keep  your 
money."  That  would  mean  that  a  large 
number  of  children  whose  families  have 
low  incomes  would  be  very  hungry.  Such 
an  action  would  hurt  the  colored  chil- 
dren much  more  than  it  would  the  white 
children. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  New  York 
say  that  the  people  would  kneel  down  to 
get  that  money.  I  say  they  will  not  do 
that.  They  will  say,  "If  that  is  how  it 
has  to  be,  then  keep  your  blamed  money." 
They  will  resent  it.  because  they  will 
know  that  they  are  paying  taxes  to  pay 
for  a  lunch  program  from  which  their 
children  are  not  getting  the  t>enefit.  But 
the  people  of  Louisiana  have  strong 
moral  convictions  about  this  matter. 
They  will  simply  say,  "No.  If  that  is  ho\y 
it  has  to  be.  we  will  have  to  refuse  the 
money." 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  there  would  not  be 
a  large  number  of  people  in  Florida  who 
would  tend  to  act  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisip.na:  there  would  be. 
There  are  those  who.  merely  to  get  a 
Federal  handout,  would  not  give  up  their 
convictions,  would  not  give  up  their  be- 
liefs, would  not  willingly  say  that  they 
were  guilty  of  something  of  which  they 
did  not  really  feel  in  their  hearts  they 
were  guilty.  I  am  certain  that  in  this 
area  they  do  not  feel  or  believe  that  there 
is  discrimination.  Certainly  it  is  not  on 
a  broad  scale.  There  may  be  some  cases 
of  discrimination.  But  I  have  se'en,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has,  too,  discrimination  with  respect  to 
schools.  Sometimes  schools  in  certain 
areas  are  taken  care  of  better  than  other 
schools  are.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  they  are  colored  or 
white,  or  what  the  religion  is,  or  any- 
thing else.    Unfortunately,  it  happens. 

So  in  ^his  particular  instance.  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  knuckle  under  or  yield 
and  give  up  their  convictions. 

This  provision.  Mr.  President,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  in  this  legislation, 
suffers  from  the  circumvention  of  our 
orderly  and  ordinary  processes  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  A  casual  reading  of  the 
vague  language  evidences  the  lack 
of  due  committee  consideration.  Pres- 
ent are  all  the  timeworn  and  time 
tested  phrases.    Absent,  however,  is  the 


legislative  cohesion  necessary  to  impart 
real  meaning  and  clarity  to  the  phrases. 
The  true  meaning  of  this  proposed  ad- 
dition    to     our    statutes     defies     legal 
analysis.    Absent  are  the  usual  stand- 
ards which  must  accompany  the  delega- 
tion of  such  broad  powers.    The  scope 
of  this  provision  appears  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  whim  of  the  department  and 
agency  personnel  who  will  be  forced  to 
draft  the  rules  and  regulations  imple- 
menting the  statute.     It  is  conceivable, 
in  fact,   probal^y,  that  under  such   a 
statutory  scheme,  we  will  end  up  with 
as   many    distinct   and    different    poli- 
cies as  we  have  Federal  agencies  and 
departments. 

Title  VI,  Mr.  President,  applies  to  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  ex- 
tending financial  assistance  to  programs 
or  activities  through  grants,  loans,  and 
most  contracts.  It  extends  from  housing 
and  slum  clearance  to  civil  defense ;  from 
agricultural  assistance  to  community 
health  services:  from  old-age  assistance 
to  highway  construction.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  grasp  the  scope  of  this  provision. 
Perhaps  easier  is  a  recitation  of  pro- 
grams not  affected,  if  such  there  be.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recite  examples 
of  instances  in  which  discrimination  can 
be  found.  As  we  have  seen  so  many 
times  the  definition  of  discrimination 
varies  radically  depending  upon  the  one 
defining  it  at  the  particular  moment. 

Not  the  least  of  my  reservations  con- 
cerning this  provision,  Mr.  President,  re- 
lates to  the  legal  remedies  afforded  to  the 
accused.    Sections  602  and  603  make  it 
clear  that  the  "appropriate  person  or 
persons"  is  to  be  given  the  protection  of 
an  administrative  hearing  prior  to  com- 
pliance being  effected  "a>  by  the  ter- 
mination of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to  con- 
tinue assistance,  or    (2)    by  any  other 
means  authorized  by  law."    Subsequent 
to  the  infliction  of  the  penalties  provided, 
the  accused  may  avail  himself  of  the  ju- 
dicial remedies  provided  by  section  10  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.    The 
judicial  remedy  is  not  the  right  to  a  trial 
but  the  review  of  the  administrative  dis- 
position bjTaT  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
Under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
the  court  in  almost  all  situations,  will 
be  bound  by  the  administrative  findings 
of  the  agency  or  department.    This,  of 
course,  means  that  after  being  tried  by 
your  accuser,  sitting  as  judge  and  jury, 
the  record  for  the  court  of  appeals  con- 
sists of  the  record  certified  by  the  accus- 
er.   The  potential  abuses  in  this  system 
are  all  too  obvious.    Not  the  least  of  the 
defects  is  the  fact  that  each  agency  or 
department  will,  of  course,  develop  its 
own  unique  approach. 

Inherent  in  this  proposition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again  designed  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted,  pro- 
grams, is  a  certain  amoimj/of  discrimi- 
nation, I  fear.  The  discnmination  will 
be  against  those  less  favored  by  the  par-^ 
ticular  agency  or  department.  With 
this  awesome  club  wielded  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agency  head,  might  we  not 
expect  the  intimidation  of  those  less 
favored?  I  am  unable  to  find  anj^hing 
in  this  bill  that  prohibits  an  administra- 
tor from  overlooking  discrimination  by 
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one    held    in    lavor    while 
against  one  less  favored. 

With  further  regard  to  this  ill 
ceived  title  VI,  Mr.  President,  it  mu|st 
noted  that  those  who^will  suffer  the 
serious  injury  from  the  exercise 
ultimate   weapon   are   those    for 
benefit  this  bill  is  supposedly  designed 
The  Federal  assistance  withheld 
that  ultimately  designed  to 
helpless   and   downtrodden,   the 
ployed,  the  aged,  the  schoolchildr?n. 

It   is  not  the   fortunate  who  b(nefit 
from  our  Federal  welfare  assistance 
is  it  the  States.    Such  assistance 
signed  to  reach  the  unfortunate  Individ 
uals  within  each  of  the  States, 
again  quote  our  late  President  Keiinedy 
speaking  before  the  American  Society 
Newspaper  Editors  on  April  19, 

Another  difficulty  is  that  In  many  Instances 
the  withholding  of  funds  would  serve 
ther   disadvantage    those    that    I    knot^ 
Commission  would  want  to  aid.     For 
pie,   hundreds   of   thousands   of   Negr<^; 
Mississippi  receive  social  security,  v 
w^elfare.    school    lunch,    and    other 
from  Federal  programs.     Any  eliminat 
reduction  of  such  programs  obviously 
fall  alike  on  all  within  the  State,  and  ir 
programs   perhaps  even  more  heavily 
Negroes. 
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I  repeat  his  statement  in 
those   programs,    including   the 
lunch  program : 

Any  elimination  or  reduction  of  sue 
grams  obviously  would  fall  alike  on  all 
the   State,   and    in   some   programs 
even  more  heavily  upon  Negroes. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation 
given  from  the  speech  by  the  lat« 
dent  Kennedy. 

What  is  true  in  Mississippi  is 
Florida,  true  in  North  Carolina, 
Washington,  D.C.,  true  in  Pennsylvania 
true  in  New  York,  true  in  Illinois, 
Connecticut,  true  in  each  of  the  50 
Mr.     President.       Of     course. 
written  into  this  bill  would  prevent 
administrator  of  one  of  our  Federal 
grams  from  overlooking  the  "discrimina- 
tion" in  hiring  practices  in  a. 
hospital  in  New  York,  only  to  seize 
the  same  "discrimination"  found 
hiring  practices  of  the  same  type 
erans'  hospital  in  Florida.     Noth 
title    VI   defines     "discrimination 
President.    Again  I  fear  that  the 
to  supply  the  definitions  not  suppled 
this  proposed  legislation  would  be 
in  those  in  whom  the  awesome  poj^rer 
discontinue    such    assistance    w 
vested.     Mr.  President,  may  not 
crimination"    mean    one    thing 
South  and  another  thing  in  the 
This  bill  does  not  deny  it. 

In  my  years  in  Congress,  Mr.  President 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  blatant 
gard  of  the  orderly  processes  of 
eral  system  as  I  see  in  this  title 
bill. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators.  Mr. 
dent,  to  take  a  long  look  at  this  provision 
of  the  bill.    I  have,  on  earlier  occfisions 
taken  the  floor  to  warn  against 
ring  upon  the  Attorney  General 
ited  'powers    to    institute 
agaiiist  taxpayers  for  alleged  vio 
of  "crvil  rights"  legislation.    The 
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in  this  type  of  power  concentration  have 
been  obvious  to  us  all.  How  much  more 
obvious  must  be  the  power  concentra- 
tion proposed  here?  Not  in  one  man  but 
in  one  system  with  many  uncontrollable 
and  uncontrolled  men.  The  concept  of 
statism  and  centralization  of  power  con- 
tained in  title  VI  has  no  place  in  a  free 
system.  Mr.  President,  no  place  in  any 
system  founded  in  law  and  revered 
throughout  the  free  world  for  its  demo- 
cratic heritage  of  individual  rights. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

•    During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Smathers' 
speech, 
■  Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  without 
prejudicing  my  rights,  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hr^ska],  to 
permit  him  to  make  some  insertions  in 
theRECORD,  and  to  request  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  never-failing  courtesy, 
which  again  is  being  made  evident. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  am  about  to  make  and  the  re- 
quests I  am  about  to  make  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  or,  if  not  following  it.  then 
somewhere  else  in  the  Recorp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE  MARKS  50TH 
YEAR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  May  8 
of  this  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
which  created  the  Federal  Extension 
Service.  America  owes  a  great  debt  to 
the  men  and  women  who  pioneered  this 
effort  and  on  this,  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Extension  Service,  we  salute  their 
foresightedness. 

Extension  work  was  born  out  of  the 
necessity  to  diffuse  the  new-found  scien- 
tific truths  from  the  centers  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  to  the  farms  of  the 
Nation.  It  began  with  the  idea  that  peo- 
ple can  best  be  reached  so  as  to  adopt 
better  miethods  of  farming  through  the 
use  of  the  farm  demonstration  technique. 
This  idea  is  embodied  in  the  now  famous 
remark  of  the  acknowledged  father  of 
extension  work.  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp: 

What  a  man  hears,  he  may  doubt: 
What  he  sees,  he  may  possibly  doubt: 
But  what  he  does  himself,  he  cannot  doubt. 

Dr.  Knapp's  technique  was  first  dem- 
onstrated by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  February  26,  1903.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  idea  was 
conceived  and  put  into  practice  at  a  time 
when  farmers  planted  according  to  the 
moon;  many  respecting  only  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  school  of  experience. 

In  this  setting,  the  early  county  agent's 
lot  was  not  an  easy  one.    Often  laughed 


at.  there  was  a  time  when  this  mission- 
ary of  knowledge  was  literally  chased  off 
the  farms  by  the  doubting  and  skeptical. 
From  this  beginning  has  grown  what 
has  been  described  as  "the  largest  edu- 
cational enterprise  in  the  world."  Ex- 
tension has  served  the  Nation  well  over 
the  past  half-century.  In  World  War  I, 
it  responded  to  the  direction  of  Congress 
to  help  farmers  greatly  increase  food 
production  to  sustain  the  war  effort. 
Following  those  years,  in  addition  to  its 
typical  role  of  stressing  practical  and 
useful  information  on  subjects  relating 
to  agriculture  and  their  proper  applica- 
tion, county  agents  have  performed  im- 
portant roles  in  making  available  to 
farmers  information  to  assist  in  more  ef- 
fective marketing  and  in  explaining  and 
interpreting  the  flood  of  new  farm  legis- 
lation which  followed  the  depression  of 
the  1930's. 

Again,  during  World  War  n.  the  big 
job  was  to  increase  food  production.  The 
storehouse  of  production  knowledge  was 
so  effectively  tapped  that  in  spite  of 
rationing,  civilians  consumed  more  food 
per  person  during  the  war  than  before. 
At  the  same  time,  this  country  was  able 
to  ship  enough  food  to  our  allies  and  our 
own  fighting  men  to  maintain  the  best- 
fed  fighting  force  in  the  world. 

Extension  programs  are  by  no  means 
limited  in  their  application  to  efficient 
production — and  better  farming.  The 
success,  in  fact,  of  this  phase  of  coopera- 
tive extension  work  was  oftentimes  de- 
pendent upon  the  activities  of  4^H  and 
home  extension  agents. 

Boys'  corn  clubs  and  girls'  canning 
clubs,  later  to  become  4-H  Club  work, 
often  showed  a  doubting  dad  how  to 
double  yields,  and  the  farm  mother  how 
the  family  could  eat  better  or  ease  her 
drudgerous  housework.  Home  improve- 
ment activities  also  demonstrated  how 
research  know-how  would  benefit  all  who 
would  use  it. 

Today,  the  benefits  from  youth  devel- 
opment programs  of  4-H  Club  work  are 
well  known.  Home  demonstration  clubs 
located  throughout  the  country — con- 
cerning themselves  with  every  aspect  of 
home  management  have  made  an  equally 
important  contribution  to  better  family 
living. 

More  recently,  in  its  ever-shifting  role 
as  educational  arm  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  wider  concepts 
brought  about  by  constant  adjustments 
to  changing  postwar  conditions,  have  re- 
sulted in  programs  dealing  with  new 
phases  of  our  social  and  economic  well- 
being,  and  reaching  more  segments  of 
society. 

One  such  program  receiving  increas- 
ing emphasis  is  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  entire  communities  and  trade 
areas.  Increasing  recognition  and  de- 
velopment of  oflf-campus  adult  education 
has  enabled  extension  to  draw  its  sub- 
ject matter  from  beyond  its  traditional 
knowledge  centers — the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Home  Extension  activities  have  simi- 
larly adjusted  to  the  changing  pattern 
of  rural  America.  With  the  fading  of 
the  once  sharp  distinction  between  town 
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smd  country  living,  problems  of  interest 
and  concern  to  the  entire  community, 
city  and  farm  groups  alike,  have  been 
emphasized.  Consumer  education  no 
longer  is  restricted  to  rural  areas  alone. 
Many  groups  now  benefit.  Senior  citi- 
zens, residents  of  urban  public  housing, 
families  receiving  public  welfare  or  do- 
nated foods,  and  migrant  farmworkers, 
among  others,  take  part  in  educational 
programs  tailored  specifically  to  their 
needs.  Similarly,  youth  work  has  pene- 
trated deeper  into  urban  areas. 

Indeed,  the  programs  of  Extension  are 
great  in  scope.  Yet,  they  are  carried  on 
by  a  professional  staff  of  less  than  15,000. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  combined 
efiforts  of  State  and  county  governments 
cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  the  land-grant  col- 
lege system. 

In  addition  to  this  unique  and  success- 
ful partnership,  progress  is  largely  due 
to  the  dedicated  efforts  of  a  few  special- 
ists and  county  agents  in  each  State 
v.'orking  with  more  than  1  million  volun- 
teer leaders  across  the  Nation  giving  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  energy  and 
knowledge. 

Extension's  voluntary,  out-of-school 
education  is  financed  by  a  three-way 
partnership — 38  percent  from  Congress, 
39  percent  from  State  legislatures,  and 
23  percent  from  counties.  Nebraska  has 
actively  participated  in  these  activities. 
During  1963,  256  cooperative  agents 
worked  in  Nebraska's  program  which  is 
carried  out  in  all  of  its  93  counties.  En- 
rollment in  4-H  Club  activities  amounted 
to  33,157.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  work  in  Nebraska  was  financed  in 
the  amount  of  $3,110,297,  with  State  and 
county  governments  contributing  $1,- 
308.012  and  $720,911,  respectively. 

Efficient  production  is  a  basic  require- 
ment for  economic  progress  in  any  so- 
ciety. The  unsurpassed  productivity  of 
our  farmers  is  the  fgundation  for  the 
unprecedented  affltienceAand  economic 
power  that  we  hold  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  This  is  well  documented  in 
a  recent  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Studies  of  Macalester  College  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  study  demon- 
strates that  America's  enemy,  the  Com- 
munists, recognize  U.S.  agriculture  as  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  West. 

The  Macalester  study  points  out  that 
at  a  time  when  America  is  embarrassed 
by  an  abundance  of  food,  collectivized 
agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union  provides 
little  more  than  a  drab,  subsistence  diet. 
Red  China,  in  its  great  leap  forward, 
stands  on  the  brink  of  national  famine. 
Cuba,  only  recently  communized,  faces 
rationing  and  food  shortage.  Through- 
out the  Communist  world  the  story  is 
much  the  same.  In  fact,  wherever  so- 
cialization of  agriculture  has  taken  place, 
food  shortage,  rather  than  plenty  has 
followed. 

By  way  of  sharp  contrast,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled, "Ed  Janike:  We  Carry  Informa- 
tion to  the  People,"  which  appears  in 
issue  No.  88  of  the  Russian  language 
magazine  "America  Illustrated,"  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and   distributed   in   the   Soviet   Union. 


This  article  is  a  transcript  of  an  inter- 
view by  Dave  Malena.  Mr.  Janike.  as 
Director  of  the  Nebraska  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension, and  Mr.  Malena.  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Nebraska  Farmer, 
combine  their  efforts  to  explain  the  role 
Nebraska  plays  in  carrying  out  the  fun- 
damental objective  of  Extensjon — to  help 
people  help  themselves.  ""BP  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
text  of  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  article  to  which 
I  refer  dramatically  points  up  the  basic 
independence  of  the  American  fanner. 
Perhaps  more  important,  it  shows  what 
has  and  can  be  accomplished  by  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  Federal  and  local 
government  working  with  farmers  in  an 
environment  of  independence  of  judg- 
ment and  freedom  of  choice. 

This  is  why  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  has  enjoyed  50  years  of  success 
in  this  country  and  also  why  today  the 
idea  of  Extension  and  the  4-H  Club  has 
spread  to  countries  around  the  world. 
The  record  of  the  past  50  years  demon- 
strates the  value  of  this  unique  educa- 
tional system,  and  affords  to  all  citizens 
confidence  that  the  missions  of  coopera- 
tive extension  will  serve  this  Nation 
equally  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

Exhibit    1 

Ed  Janike:  "We  Carry  Information  to  the 

People" 

(By  Dave  Malena,  of  Nebraska  Parmer  Staff) 

(Note. — As  Director  of  the  Nebraska  Co- 
operative Extension  Service,  E.  W.  Janike  is 
an  important  link  between  the  Individual 
farmers  in  his  area  and  the  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  services  available  to  them. 
His  duties  and  experience  qualify  him  as  an 
informed  observer  of  the  U.S.  agricultural 
sctfne,  and  as  such  he  has  been  visited  on 
various  occasions  by  agricultural  experts 
from  other  countries.  Recently,  Mr.  Janike 
sat  down  with  our  interviewer,  Dave  Malena, 
to  discuss  the  statewide  activities  of  his  de- 
partment. A  transcript  of  their  conversa- 
tion follows.) 

Question.  Mr.  Janike,  as  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  Services  in  Nebraska, 
would  you  explain  Just  what  the  Extension 
Service  is  and  how  it  operates? 

Answer.  I  think  we  should  go  back  to  a 
revolutionary  innovation  Nwhich  occurred 
better  than  100  years  ago.^  At  that  time,  the 
Congress  of  the  United , States  passed  legis- 
lation to  create  what  we  call  land-grant 
colleges,  so  called  because  the  law  made 
grants  of  land  to  the  States  to  help  finance 
and  establish  these  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. They  were  primarily  sej^up  to  meet 
the  needs  for  formal  training  m  the  areas 
of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  other 
applied  sciences.  Shortly  afterward,  further 
legislation  created  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  For  example,  here  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  we  have  an  experi- 
ment station  in  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  research  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics. Then  there  was  a  need  for  ways  to  get 
the  results  of  this  research  and  teaching  to 
the  people  througtiout  the  State.  So  about 
50  years  ago  theyVreated  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.y^ 

For  example,  le>{s<;say  that  the  research 
station  here,  perhapswohrtng  In  cooperation 
with  research  stations  in  other  States,  devel- 


ops a  new  variety  of  wheat,  which  may  ex- 
ceed present  varieties  in  yield,  or  be  more 
resistant  to  rust  or  other  diseases.  Once  this 
research  is  established  and  released  by  the 
station,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
Extension  Service  to  see  that  people  learn 
about  It  and  have  an  opportunity  to  put  it 
to  use. 

The  Extension  Service  may  do  this  by  us- 
ing radio,  press,  TV,  meetings,  bulletins,  cir- 
culars, and  demonstrations.  A  very  effective 
way  is  to  go  out  in  the  wheat  area  and  plant 
demonstration  crops  on  some  wheatgrowers' 
farms.  Then  these  farmers  and  their  neigh- 
bors can  see  how  the  new  variety  compares 
with  the  kind  they're  growing  and  make  their 
ovsm  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  want' 
to  adopt  it. 

Question.  Could  you  go  into  a  little  bit  of 
detail  as  to  how  the  Extension  Service  is  or- 
ganized at  the  State  level? 

Answer.  In  Nebraska  we  have  93  counties. 
These  are  subdivisions  of  State  government. 
We  have  them  organized  in  83  extension  or- 
ganizations. In  some  of  the  more  sparsely 
populated  areas  of  the  State,  we  may  tie  as 
many  as  three  or  four  counties  together.  In 
each  of  these  counties,  we  have  from  1  to  5 
county  agents.  These  are  the  people  who 
carry  the  Information  directly  to  the  people. 
At  the  State  level,  we  have  a  staff  of  special- 
ists in  the  various  subject  matter  areas.  We 
have  them  in  the  fields  of  animal  hitsbandry, 
dairy,  foods,  economics,  clothing,  akd  engi- 
neering. These  specialists  InterpretN^e  re- 
sults of  research.  They  may  write  will^ 
tins,  train  our  county  agents,  or  may  go  out 
and  help  with  demonstrations  and  meetings. 

In  the  overall  organization,  since  this  is  a 
cooperative  program  between  the  Federal  of- 
fice under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  university,  and  the  counties, 
we  have  extension  organizations — or  county 
extension  boards — which  are  elected  by  the 
local  people.  These  boards,  representing  local 
people,  work  with  the  agents. 

"♦hey  help  determine  the  type  of  program 
that  shall  be  carried  out  in  their  area,  they 
promote  an  understanding  of  the  existing 
problems,  and  aid  the  program  of  that  agent 
in  the  field. 

Question.  Aside  from  his  work  on  the  ex- 
tension board,  how  closely  is  a  county  agent 
associated  with  his  community? 

Answer.  The  county  agent  is  a  citizen  in 
his  community  Just  like  everyone  else.  He 
must  be  well-known,  well-Uked,  and  have 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  people  he  works 
with.  If  he  has  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
people  and  can  show  them  he's  sincere,  hon- 
est, and  knowledgeable,  they  will  trust  him. 
If  he  loses  their  confidence,  he  can't  be  a 
successful  agent.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  a  county  agent  could  be  skilled  In  many 
areas.  Today,  he  must  specialize  because 
there  are  so  many  new  developments  going 
on  and  problems  coming  up.  A  county  agent 
can't  always  supply  the  farmers  with  all  the 
answers,  but  through  our  specialist  staff  and 
research  people,  he  has  the  available  sources 
to  help  farmers  find  their  answers. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of 
how  a  t3T)ical  local  problem  is  handled  by 
your  service? 

Answer.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  we  had 
a  serious  outbreak  of  corn  rootworm.  Corn 
rootworm  cauge§_t]ig  stalks  to  fall,  the  corn 
then  deteriorates,  and  the  yield  is  materially 
reduced.  Now  the  real  problem  we  faced 
was  that  the  common  insecticides  that  we 
had  been  using  were  no  longer  effective. 
The  insects  developed  a  tolerance  to  them. 
The  county  agents  and  local  farmers  who 
were  affected  brought  the  problem  up,  dis- 
cussed it.  and  referred  It  to  the  college.  Our 
research  people  immediately  went  to  work 
and  tried  out  various  ways  to  control  the 
rootworm.  By  carrying  on  hundreds  of 
trials,  they  were  able  to  come  up  with  an 
answer.     Then,   the   county   agent   and   his 
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local  people  put  on  demonstrations 
how  the  pest  could  be  controlled  r' 
The   results   were   gratifying.     We 
example,  that  in  1  year  we  saved  the 
as  much  as  $31  million  by  being  able 
swer  this  particular  problem. 

Question.  Are  the  people  who  come 
or  whom  you  contact,  exclusively  '-- 
their  families? 

Answer.  No.     Our  prime   re 
to  farm  families,  but  not  to  farmers 
The    services    of    the    Extension    Serv 
available    to    all    people.      In    the 
women,   there   is  no  difference 
housewife  on  the  farm  and  the 
the    town.      In    the    field    of   agricu 
course,   there  are  not  as   many 
apply  to  the  person  who  lives  in 

Question.  Could  you  give   us  an 
of  how  the  service  will  help  an  ii 
as  opposed  to  an  entire  community? 
Answer.  Well,  let  me  cite  one  qulc 
was  In  a  county  agent's  office  2  or  3 
ago,  when  a  farmer  walked  in.    A  new 
ical  treatment  called  diazinon  has  ^- 
veloped  which   is  effective  in  the  i 
corn  rootworm.    This  farmer's  questio^ 
What  should  I  use  on  my  corn,  how 
apply  it,  what  will  it  cost,  what  ct 
I  need  to  make  in  my  planter   In 
apply  it?     He  had  read  about  this 
in  his  farm  magazine,  his  d.nlly  xn 
or  he  had  heard  about  It  on  the  radio 
yet.   when    it   came   down   to   his  owr 
vldual  ca^e,  he  needed  some  Indivldt 
vice.    And  before  he  left,  he  also  asked 
the    varieties    of    soybeans    that    we: 
adapted  to  the  area  in  which  he  lived, 
the  agent  discussed  the  various  kinds 
beans  and  the  results  of  experiments 
ing  which  one  might  be  best  adapted 
farmer's  particular  area. 

Question.  Would  the  agent  also 
to  this  farmer's  farm  after  he  gets  his 
and  his  equipment  to  help  him  adjv 
Answer.  This  is  possible,  although 
Implement   dealer    Is   also   a   person 
skilled  to  do  this.    The  machinery  co 
themselves  are  in  constant  contact  ^ 
college.     So  they  become  educational 
in    their    own    right,    and    once    the; 
■    learned   how   to  adapt   their   equip 
these  problems,  they  in  turn  can  do 
kind  of  Job  with  the  farmer  as  the 
agent.     You  might  say  that  a  team — ' 
fellow    who   sells    the    insecticide,    t 
fellow  who  sells  and  repairs  the  equ 
and   the  county   agent — all   three 
farmer  meet  his  problem. 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  a  littlp 
ground    on    this    Midwestern    State 
braska?    What  about  the  crops  and  ' 
the  climate  and  the  soil? 

Answer.  J^ebraska  as  a  State  ranks 
far  as  income  from  agriculture  is 
It    is    sixth    in    the    Nation.      The 
crops  here  are  com,  wheat,  grain  so 
alfalfa,  grass,  and  soybeans.     We 
sugarbeets,    field   beans,   potatoes 
minor  crops  such  as  barley  and  casto  ■ 
We   have   between  87,000  and   aS.OOC 
I  We  produce  and  feed  beef  cattle,  h 
sheep,  and  we  also  have  dairy  cattle 
The  State  varies  In  altitude  from  1( 
(300  meters)   1,000  feet  in  the  eastern 
to  b€tt«r  than    (1.500  meters)    5,000 
the  western  section.    Our  rainfall  v£ 
about  (81  centimeters)  32  Inches  in 
ern  part  to  about  (40  centimeters) 
In   the   west.     And    these   two   areas 
much  as  (800  kilometers)   500  miles 
The  other  important  thing  abotit 
Is  that  we  are  one  of  the  leading 
the    field    of    irrigation.      This    has 
rapidly    growing    part    of    our    a 
economy.      We    have    about    (1.200 
tares)  3  million  acres  under 
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GETTING  STARTED   TODAY 

Question.    To   start    farming   today,    what 
capitalization  would  a  man  need  lii  equip 
ment    and    buildings    to    farm    successfully 
and  where  does  he  get  this  money? 
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Answer.  Well,  for  a  man  starting  from 
scratch  It  takes  a  considerable  Investment 
to  get  started  on  a  farm  today.  The  fabled 
productivity  of  the  American  farm  Is  based 
upon  machinery  and  such  expensive  things 
as  fertilizer  and  modern  insecticides.  Ac- 
tually, since  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  farm- 
ers as  time  goes  on.  relatively  fewer  new- 
comers enter  the  field.  A  young  man  stays 
on  his  father's  farm— that's  the  way  most 
young  farmers  get  started.  If  a  man  were 
to  start  from  scratch.  I  would  say  that  he 
ought  to  have  at  least  $10,000  to  invest. 
And  in  doing  so.  he  would  not  buy  his  farm: 
he  would  rent  land  from  someone.  He  would 
use  his  money  to  buy  equipment,  seed,  and 
fertilizers,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  operating 
his  farm.  And  he  wouldn't  buy  new  equip- 
ment. He  might  use  what  he  could  get  by  on 
for  3  or  4  years  until  he  established  him- 
self and  was  able  to  invest  his  money  in  new 
equipment. 

The  average  farm  in  Nebraska  that  is  own- 
er-operated probably  has  a  capital  Invest- 
ment of  somewhere  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000.  As  to  how  a  man  finances  himself 
when  he  starts,  let's  go  back  to  the  young 
fellow  who  wants  to  start  farming  and  has 
$10,000.  He  may  go  to  a  bank  or  a  private 
lending  agency  and  borrow  on  the  security 
of  the  money  he  has,  say  up  to  $5,000.  We 
also  have  federally-sponsored  lending  agen- 
cies where  money  is  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  long-term  basis  with  loans  up 
to  $10,000  or  an  amount  equaling  the  farm- 
er's own  assets.  The  difference  here  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  private  lending  agencies  are 
using  investors'  money  for  which  they  pay 
interest,  and  they  do  not  want  to  take  large 
risks  with  It.  The  Government  program  can 
be  more  flexible. 

Question.  Will  the  extension  service  help 
a  farmer  manage  his  finances? 

Answer.  Yes.  there  is  help  available.  This 
is  largely  done  through  what  we  call  farm 
management  work.  Any  good  farmer  keeps 
records.  He  keeps  an  accounting  of  all  his 
income  and  his  expenditures.  We'll  help  him 
establish  an  accounting  system  and  work 
with  him  in  an  analysis  of  this  business. 
When  the  end  of  the  year  comes  around, 
he  summarizes  this  record  and  may  get  ad- 
vice from  his  agent  to  make  certain  changes 
to  Improve  the  Income  from  various  phases 
of  his  project.  Basically,  the  good  farmer  is 
the  good  manager.  He  spends  as  much  time 
studying  his  operations  as  he  does  actually 
practicing  them. 

Question.  We  talked  about  renting  a  farm 
a  little  while  ago.  Are  there  any  standard 
arrangements  for  one  man  to  rent  from  an 
owner? 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  two  common 
leases  that  we  might  talk  about.  One  is  the 
crop-share  lease.  In  this  case,  the  landlord 
owns  the  land,  the  buildings,  and  pays  the 
taxes  on  the  land.  He  may  put  it  In  an  Irri- 
gation well.  He  also  takes  care  of  the  cost  of 
fencing  and  general  upkeep.  The  fellow 
who  rents  the  farm  furnishes  the  equipment, 
the  seed,  the  management,  and  the  labor. 
Under  this  type  of  arrangement,  generally, 
the  landlord  will  get  one-third  or  two-fifths 
of  the  crop.  And  the  operator-tenant  will 
get  two-thirds  or  three-fifths  of  the  crop. 
This  Is  a  common  lease.  The  tenant  will  also 
own  and  feed  his  own  livestock  and  get  all 
the  Income  from  it. 

The  other  common  lease  Is  what  we  call  a 
50-50  or  livestock-share  lease.  In  this  case. 
again,  the  landlord  provides  the  land,  the 
buildings,  the  fencing,  and  pays  the  taxes 
on  the  land.  The  operator  furnishes  the 
labor  and  the  management — or  they  may 
Jointly  manage  It^-but  generally  the  live- 
stock, equipment,  and  operating  expenses 
are  divided  half  and  half.  They  then  divide 
the  income  from  the  livestock  and  the  crop 
on  a  50-50  basis. 

There  are  other  cases  where  land  Is  actual- 
ly rented  for  cash.  In  other  words,  ^.he 
tenant  will  pay  so  much  cash  rent  for  tne 


use  of  the  land  and  then  receive  all  the  in- 
come from  the  land  himself.  TheEe  are  the 
three  most  common  leases. 

Question.  If  a  father  and  son  have  the 
land  together,  would  they  perhaps  own  and 
manage  It  as  a  partnership? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  may  and  they  might  also 
have  an  arrangement  whereby  the  land  would 
eventually  become  the  property  of  the  son. 
Question.  Would  you  say  that  most  of  the 
land  passes  from  one  generation  to  the 
other? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  land  In  Nebraska 
probably  passes  on  from  one  family  to  an- 
other although  there  are  cases  where  the 
children  are  not  Interested  in  agriculture 
and  prefer  some  other  field  of  work.  In  such 
cases  wheii  a  father  retires  he  may  sell  or 
rent  this  land 

Question.  In  Nebraska,  as  In  other  farm- 
ing States,  the  farm  population  is  dwindling. 
Where  are  these  people  off  the  farms  being 
absorbed? 

Answer.  Our  farm  population  is  decreas- 
ing. As  machinery  and  farm  methods  Im- 
prove, a  man  can  handle  more  land  by  him- 
self or  with  his  family.  So  this  means  that 
a  large  number  of  our  young  men  and  women 
must  look  other  places  for  their  future.  A 
good  many  of  them  stay  In  agriculture-re- 
lated industries,  because  we  have  more  than 
twice  as  many  people  employed  In  the  proc- 
essing and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, than  we  have  In  farming  itself.  These 
young  men  go  on  to  school.  Into  agricultural 
services,  and  Into  food-processing  or  manu- 
facturing businesses.  And,  of  course,  a  num- 
ber of  them  may  go  Into  the  educational  field, 
as  I  did. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  us  about  some  of 
the  special  programs  sponsored  by  the  exten- 
sion service  for  young  people  growing  up  in 
rural  areas  and  on  farms? 

Answer.  I  think  the  most  common  pro- 
gram and  best  known  one  that  we  have  is 
4-H  Club  work.  The  title  stands  for  head, 
heart,  hand,  and  health.  This  program  Is 
designed  to  help  develop  the  talents  of  young 
men  and  young  women.  We  work  primarily, 
with  boys  and  girls  on  farms,  although  we 
also  work  with  boys  and  girls  In  town.  We 
set  up  projects.  A  boy  may  raise  a  calf  as 
a  project  and  through  the  information  we 
prepare  and  his  work  with  group  leaders,  he 
can  learn  about  livestock.  The  girls  have 
projects  In  which  they  learn  to  make  clothes, 
or  how  to  cook  and  manage  a  home.  These 
programs  are  largely  directed  and  carried  on 
by  volunteer  leadership.  A  man  or  a  woman 
in  the  local  community  gives  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  a  volunteer  basis  to  hold  meetings, 
to  conduct  tours,  and  to  help  train  these 
young  people  with  the  Information  that  we 
supply. 

MORE  MACHINES,    MORE  SKILL 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  today's 
farmer  Is  smarter  and  better  educated  than, 
say,  in  your  father's  day — or  does  he  Just 
have  more  mechanical  equipment  and  tech- 
nical assistance? 

Answer.  There's  no  question  In  my  mind 
but  that  the  farmer  today  Is  much  better 
trained  than  he  was  In  my  father's  time. 
He  has  many  more  complicated  problems 
and  machines  to  deal  with.  Th#y  require 
skill  and  study.  I  vrould  say  definitely  that 
the  use  of  Insecticides,  new  crop  varieties, 
disease  controlling  methods,  and  Irrigation 
requires  a  great  deal  more  skill  than  It  did 
In  those  days. 

Question.  In  other  words,  a  farmer  has  to 
be  a  scientist,  agronomist,  and  practically  a 
mechanical  engineer. 

Answer.  It  used  to  be  that  If  you  couldn't 
do  anything  else  you  could  go  out  and  farm. 
Today  It  requires  Just  as  much  skill  to  oper- 
ate a  farm  as  It  does  to  operate  a  large  gro- 
cery store  or  a  bank.  You've  got  to  be  a 
specialist. 

Question.  So,  It  Is  the  man  and  the  ma- 
chine that's  responsible  for  today's  abun- 
dance of  food? 
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Answer.  You'd  have  to  say  that  It  Is  the 
man.  because  the  man  developed  the  ma- 
chine. Whereas  back  In  1900  a  farmer  pro- 
duced enough  food  for  himself  and  about  5 
others,  today  he's  producing  enough  food 
for  himself  and  28  others.  This  Is  due  to 
better  equipment,  better  machines,  and 
higher  yielding  crops.  In  the  last  15  years 
our  corn  yield  In  Nebraska  has  Increased 
from  (19.5  quintals  per  hectare)  31  bushels 
an  acre  to  (37.7  quintals  p>er  hectare)  60 
bushels  an  acre.  This  Is  man,  using  the  re- 
sources available  to  him. 

Question.  Do  the  people  in  rural  areas  feel 
they're  In  close  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  as  they  go  about  their  work  produc- 
ing more  and  more  food? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes.  Our  rural  people  are  well 
educated.  They  have  very  close  contact  with 
what  goes  on  around  them.  They  have  ra- 
dios, they  read  the  dally  paper  and  farm 
magazines,  they  have  TV  sets,  they  go  to 
meetings,  they  enter  into  discussions,  and 
and  are  really  well  Informed.  People  In 
the  State  of  Nebraska  have  good-sized 
towns  available  to  them  where  they  can  buy 
the  same  kind  of  merchandise,  see  the  same 
kind  of  movies  and  plays,  the  same  athletic 
events  that  the  people  who  live  In  town  do. 
And  with  the  good  transportation  system 
available  to  them,  they  can  easily  travel 
around  the  country  and  learn  as  much  as 
anyone  else. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  farmers  to- 
day have  Just  about  as  many  opportunities 
as  their  city  covislns? 

Answer.  Yes,  I'd  say  they  do. 

Question.  Do  farmers  take  an  active  inter- 
est In  politics? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  They  like  to  know  what's 
going  on  because  It  affects  their  dally  busi- 
ness. And  they  also  have  their  own  farm 
organizations  through  which  they  operate. 
So  I  would  say  that  If  he's  going  to  be  a 
citizen,  have  a  community  In  which  he  Is 
proud  to  live,  he  must  take  an  Interest  in 
what  goes  on  around  him  and  in  politics. 

Question.  It  Is  also  true.  Is  it  not,  that  In 
our  State  legislature  many  of  the  members 
are  farmers? 

Answer.  They  are.  This  Is  true.  They 
know  what  the  farmer's  problems  are,  and 
by  working  with  the  legislators  that  come 
from  cities,  they  can  develop  the  rules,  the 
laws,  the  processes  that  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  State,  rather  than  for  individ- 
uals. 

Question.  Has  the  earning  power  of  the 
farmer  Increased  or  decreased  since  the  1930's 
and  1940's? 

Answer.  The  earning  power  of  the  farmer 
compared  to  the  thirties  Is  greater,  but  the 
earning  power  compared  to  the  1940's  Is  a 
little  different  situation.  I  think  I  can  ex- 
plain It  best  by  8a3rlng  this:  The  prices 
farmers  pay  for  what  they  buy  have  gone 
up  more  since  the  1940's  than  have  the 
prices  they  receive  for  what  they  sell.  But 
although  his  profit  margin  has  been  nar- 
rowed, the  farmer's  living  standard  Is  higher 
than  It  was  In  both  of  these  periods.  This 
is  partly  because  his  farm  has  grown  larger. 
He  makes  less  on  each  Item  sold  but  he 
produces  more,  so  he  probably  has  more  dol- 
lars to  spend.  There  Is  a  smaller  number 
of  farmers  spending  the  money  than  we  had 
In  the  previous  period. 

Question.  How  does  the  Extension  Service 
help  the  farmer  find  markets  for  his  produce? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  marketing  is  carried 
on  through  the  regular  private  channels  that 
are  available.  We  will  probably  spend  more 
time  helping  him  develop  a  product  that  Is 
suitable  to  the  consumer.  We  also  work 
with  the  processors,  the  assemblers,  and  dis- 
tributors of  foods  to  step  up  their  efficiency 
so  that  they  can  cut  the  cost  involved  in 
handling  these  foods,  and  In  turn  can  pay 
the  farmer  more  for  his  product. 

Question.  Does  the  Extension  Service  su- 
pervise or  manage  the  farmers'  marketing  of 
his  produce? 


Answer.  No.  In  some  cases  farmers  may 
develop  what  we  call  a  cooperative.  This 
is  a  group  of  farmers  getting  together  and 
sharing  costs  for  facilities  they  all  need.  A 
common  example  Is  a  farmer's  elevator,  as 
we  call  It.  In  this  case  the  farmers  own 
the  elevator  In  which  the  grain  Is  stored  and 
from  which  It  Is  then  delivered.  A  group  of 
farmers  may  Invest  part  of  their  money,  or 
they  may  borrow  money  to  build  It,  hire 
people  to  operate  it.  They  move  their  grain 
Into  this  elevator,  and  in  turn  the  person 
they  employ  sells  it  to  the  processors  and  the 
distributors.  We  have  a  good  many  co- 
operatives In  operation  in  the  State. 

SHORTCUT  FOR  FARMERS 

Question.  What  are  some  of  the  newest 
farming  practices  being  developed  today  that 
the  Extension  Service  is  telling  the  people 
about? 

Answer.  I'd  like  toN^te  one  that  Is  de- 
veloping popularity  here  in  Nebraska.  It's 
what  we  call  tlll-plan  or  minimum -tillage 
farming.  Normally,  to  get  land  ready  and 
to  get  the  crop  In.  you  have  to  disk,  plow, 
and  harrow,  plant,  and  cultivate  two  or 
thres  times  to  control  weeds.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  our  engineers  in  the  experi- 
ment station  have  been  developing  ways  to 
cut  out  a  number,  of  these  operations.  They 
have  developed  what  we  call  the  minimum- 
tillage  method  of  farming.  In  other  words, 
they  have  developed  a  machine  and  a  method 
of  cultivation  whereby,  with  two  or  three 
operations,  the  farmer  may  cut  the  stalks 
in  the  cOTnfield,  and  follow  with  this  ma- 
chine wjjrfch  tills  the  land  without  disturb- 
ing the(cover  too  much.  It  plants  the  seed, 
adds  thfe  fertilizer,  may  actually  put  In  the 
Insectrclde,  all  In  one  operation.  Then  he 
will  prWsably  cultivate  that  field  not  more 
than  twice,  possibly  once.  This  practice  has 
been  under  research  for  a  long  time  and  is 
a  fairly  radical  change.  Tlirough  the  years, 
farmers  always  took  pride  in  their  clean  fields 
and  thought  they  had  to  follow  certain  prac- 
tices in  order  to  get  the  crop  In  the  bin 
eventually.  But  by  the  minimum-tillage 
method,  they  have  been  able  to  cut  costs  as 
much  as  ($17  a  hectare)  $7  an  acre.  When 
you  can  reduce  the  cost  ($17  a  hectare)  $7  an 
acre,  this  puts  a  lot  more  dollars  In  your 
pocket. 

The  Extension  Service  has  been  working 
with  a  limited  number  of  people  In  various 
parts  of  the  State  on  this  practice  for  the 
past  3  or  4  years.  Today,  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  accept  It.  and  we  expect  to  see  It 
spread.  The  Interesting  thing  Is  that  they 
can  maintain  their  yield  and  the  quality  of 
their  land,  while  they  have  fewer  erosion 
problems. 

Question.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  us  any 
idea  how  many  farms  have  hired  help.  Do 
most  of  the  farmers  hire  their  help? 

Answer.  Most  of  our  farms  in  Nebraska  are 
what  we  call  family  farms.  The  operator 
and  his  family  take  care  of  most  of  the  labor 
with  the  machinery.  They  may  hire  some 
help  seasonally;  for  example,  during  the  short 
period  when  the  wheat  crop  Is  harvested  or 
they  1  may  need  some  help  at  corn  harvest 
time.  Some  farmers  will  employ  help  the 
year  around,  someone  who  lives  on  the  farm. 
But  I  would  say  the  typical  Nebraska  farm 
is  operated  by  the  owner-operator  and  his 
own  family  with  a  very  limited  amount  of 
part-time  help. 

Question.  Let's  do  a  little  crystal-ball  gaz- 
ing, look  into  the  future  a  bit.  What  do 
you  think  lies  ahead  for  the  farmer  as  you 
see  it? 

Answer.  I  think  the  farmer  has  a  good 
future  ahead  of  him.  We  know  our  popula- 
tion is  Increasing,  and  that  our  demand  for 
food  will  Increase.  The  same  Is  true,  of 
course,  throughout  the  world.  We  see  greater 
efficiency  developing.  In  our  own  engineer- 
ing department  our  people  are  experimenting 
with  remote  control  on  tractors.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  farmer  in  the  JTuture  will 


control  the  operations  that  take  place  on 
his  land  from  some  headquarters  on  the 
farm,  rather  than  be  actually  out  there  rid- 
ing the  tractor.  I  think  our  number  of 
farms  will  continue  to  decrease,  and  they 
win  grow  larger.  The  family  farm  will  in- 
crease In  size.  Today,  the  average  farm  In 
eastern  Nebraska  Is  about  200  acres  (80  hec- 
tares). In  the  ranch  land  of  western  Ne- 
braska It's  closer  to  2.000  acres  (800  hec- 
tares). This  size  will  probably  Increase  as 
we  make  more  efficient  use  of  our  labor, 
and  as  we  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
machinery  available. 

But  food  is  most  Important.  And  as  our  - 
population  grows,  we  will  see  farming  be- 
come more  Important  and  more  specialized. 
I  would  say  that  the  man  who  operates  a 
farm  successfully  must  be  well  trained,  well 
educated,  and  skilled  In  the  latest  methods. 

Question.  Looking  over  this  whole  picture, 
of  extension,  of  farming,  of  everything  that 
we  talked  about,  Mr.  Janlke,  Is  there  any- 
thing else  you'd  like  to  mention? 

Answer.  Well,  those  of  us  who  work  so 
closely  with  farming  have  a  great  love  and 
respect  for  farm  people.  I've  always  said 
that  I  think  It  Is  unfortunate  that  every 
boy  and  girl  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  grow 
up  on  a  farm,  live  with  life  Itself.  Out  In 
the  wide-open  spaces  of  a  rural  area,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  live  quite  close  to  nature, 
and  we  build  an  appreciation  of  the  soil  on 
which  we  live  and  the  water  that  we  use  to 
produce  our  crops.  In  my  mind  there's 
nothing  quite  like  It.  I  doubt  that  there 
are  many  vocations  that  give  you  the  same 
satisfactory  way  of  life — the  place  to  raise 
a  family,  to  give  them  an  education  and  to 
know  that  you  are  playing  an  important  part 
In  the  welfare  of  your  neighbors,  your  com- 
munity, and  gpur  country.  There  might  be 
a  few  who  win  argue  this  point.  This  is  the 
way  I  feel  and  this  Is  the  way  our  people 
feel.  They  gain  their  satisfaction  from  work- 
ing in  the  field.  This  to  them  Is  a  most 
worthwhile  life. 


J.   HYDE   SWEET:    AN  INSTITUTION 
PASSES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Ne- 
braska recently  lost  one  of  its  most  able 
and  distinguished  editors  and  we  in  the 
Coneressi^ost  a  former  colleague  in  the 
death  of  J.  Hyde  Sweet,  a  newspaperman 
for  71  of  his  84  years. 

He  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Nebraska  City  News-Press,  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  my  State;  but  it  was  his 
daily  "Kick  Kolumn"  which  earned  him 
a  reputation  for  a  salty  sagacity  unsur-  , 
passed  throughout  Nebraska. 

He  served  briefly  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1939  and  drew  frequently 
on  his  experience  here  for  material  for 
his  page  1  column  which  was  required 
reading  for  anyone  interested  in  politics, 
people,  or  progress. 

Hyde  Sweet  became  something  of  an 
institution  in  southeastern  Nebraska, 
maintaining  a  lively  interest  in  nearby 
Peru  State  College,  which  he  had  served 
as  a  trustee;  in  development  of  the  lovely 
city  of  Nebraska  City  where  J.  Sterling 
Morton's  Arbor  Lodge  is  a  State  park;  in 
improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  which 
flows  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  News- 
Press  oflBce,  and  particularly  in  the  young 
people  of  his  community  for  whom  he 
always  had  sound  and  thoughtful  advice. 

He  will  be  missed. 

Carrying  on  at  the  Nebraska  City 
News-Press  will  be  Mr.  Sweet's  son, 
Arthur,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  the  managing  editor. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Reccrd  the 
News-Press  account  of  Hyde  Sweet's 
passing,  together  with  a  coluiin  by 
Arthur  Sweet  which  contains  tlie  last 
column  ever  written  by  his  father?  Also, 
Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitle!  "The 
Impact  of  Two  Men."  from  the  itincoln 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  i^rinted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nebraska  City  News-Piess] 

Stroke  Fatal  for  Editor  op  Paper— ["Kick" 
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J.  H.  Sweet,  known  to  his  many 
and  friends  as  "Hyde"  or  "The  Kick, 
the    Press,    predecessor    of    the 
on  August  15.  1909. 

Mr.  Sweet  died  early  Saturday  at 
nity    Hospital    in    Wickenburg,    Aria 
suffering  a  second  and  fatal  stroke, 
hospitalized  Thursday  after  a  stroke 

The  News  and  Press  were  merged 
The    Nebraska    City    News-Press    marked 
100th  anniversary  on  November  14 

In  addition  to  being  editor  of  thi- 
Press,  as  well  as  business  manager  a 
ident    of    the    parent    company 
Printing  Co..  Mr.  Sweet  found  time 
Into  every  civic  and  community 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
of  commerce,  and  helped  organize  the 
Club  and  the  Elks  Lodge. 

He   was  given   the   Rotary   Club 
nity  Service  Award  in  1929  and  was 
to  the  76th  Congress  in   1940  folio 
death    of    his    gadd    friend,    George 
whom  he  servedf  as  congressional  s 

He  received  the  Nebraska  Builder; 
from  the  university  In  1951,  was  a 
the  ori^nal  board  of  Nebraska  City 
and  serV»d  as  a  liiember  of  the  SI 
mal  board  and  the  State  historical 
board. 

He  had  also  served  as  president 
Nebraska  Press  Association,  and  as  a 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associatl  )n 

He  served  as  secretary  of  the  library 
for  10  years  and  was  closely 
the     organization     and     operation 
Scout5,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Society,    and    Good    Roads 
well   as   with    numerous   commun 
prises. 

When    a   youngster    his    father 
Guide    Rock,   Nebr..    from   New 
family  later  moved  to  Palmyra. 

A  great-uncle.  James  Sweet   foui^ded 
Sweet  National  Bank  of  Nebraska 
was  treasurer  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Sweet  started  In  the  newspafjer 
ness  when  he  was  13  years  old  in 
He    was    a    printer's    devil 
Janitor  on  the  Palmjrra  weekly 

A  year  later  he  was  a  printer's 
Chicago  Post. 

Fifteen  years  later  he  got  into 
paper    business   for    good.      He 
Nebraska  to  attend  the  Lincoln 
lege  where  he  was  taught  shorthand 
jR.  Gregg. 

t.    He  was  one  of   the  first  Gregg  s 
reporters  in  Nebraska  City  and  put 
fdxmd  learning  to  use  as  a  court 
Aurdra. 

In  1901,  he  went  to  work  at  the 
Catron  Co.,  Nebraska  City,  wholesale 

Mr.  Sweet  joined  the  Press  in  190 1 
group  of  Republicans  were  dissatisfied 
the  way  the  News — the  strongest 
City     paper — was     reporting     their 
doings. 

Robert  Bonwell  was  named  edltoi 
Sweet    was    named    business   manager 
Bonwell    a    baseball    enthusiast 
ganize    a    four-State    professional 
baseball  league  and  was  its 
spent  so  much  time   on  baseball 
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that  advertisement  solicitor  Sweet  found  he 
had  to  hustle  for  items  of  local  news  to  fill 
up  the  Press.  Within  a  year  he  was  named 
editor  in  tiUe  as  well  as  in  work. 

Five  years  later,  he  bought  control  of  the 

The  J.  Sterling  Morton  Tribune  faded  after 
his  death,  but  it  was  dog  eat  dog  between 
the  News  and  the  Press  for  another  decade 
with  the  underdog  Press  coming  out  on  top 
with  the  aid  of  the  J.  Hyde  Sweet  personality. 
He  bought  the  News  in  1925. 

In  1938,  he  backed  his  longtime  friend 
Helnke,  for  First  District  Congressman.  Mr. 
Heinke  won  and  in  effect  said  to  Mr.  Sweet, 
"You  got  me  into,  this,  now  help  me  do  it." 

Mr.  Sweet  was  named  a  congressional  sec- 
retary and  served  for  a  year.  In  December 
1939,  as  he  was  prepeu-ing  to  return  to  Ne- 
braska City,  Representative  Heinke  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident. 

The  Republicans  of  First  District  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Sweet  and  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  9,800,  a  more  comfortable  margin 
than  Mr.  Heinke  had  in  1940. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  at  the  end  of  the  short 
term  that  he  would  return  home.  "I'  . 
newspaperman,  not  a  politician  and  I  miss 
the  smell  of  printer's  ink." 

MILLIONS   OF   words    WRITTEN    BY    MR.    SWEET 

How  many  million  words  of  editorial  mat- 
ter have  been  written  in  55  years  by  Mr. 
Sweet,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  News- 
Press,  no  one  knows. 

The  editorial  coliunns,  the  Kick  Kolumn 
and  other  columns  run  from  time  to  time 
average  a  conservative  2,000  words  a  day, 
6  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year  for  nearly 
55  years. 

Mr.  Sweet  wrote  "The  Kick"  and  editorials 
and  other  articles  the  winter  months  from 
his  residence  at  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  and  air 
mailed  them  daily  to  the  News-Press  office. 

While  not  actively  engaged  in  news  repori- 
ing.  Mr.  Sweet  probably  wrote  as  much  or 
more  copy  daily  than  members  of  his  own 
staff. 

Not  including  "The  Kick"  and  his  edito- 
rials and  other  features  he  read  dozens  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  from  several 
States  to  gather  Information  or  put  into  print 
some  other  goings-on  in  a  wide  area  that  he 
thought  the  News-Press  readers  would  en- 
joy.   

From    a   Reporter's   Notebook 

Prom  time  to  time  I  expect  to  write  some 
things  about  my  father,  who  conducted  the 
"Kick  Kolumn"  in  the  News-Press  from  Oc- 
tober 29,  1919,  until  the  final  one  was  printed 
on  April  7,  1964.  3  days  after  he  passed  away. 

At  his  home  in  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  where  he 
became  ill  following  a  stroke  on  April  2,  I 
found  an  unfinished  piece  of  copy  in  his 
typewriter. 

The  last  words  he  wrote  were  typed  on 
April  1.  which  was  a  typically  busy  day  for 
him. 

Only  one  page  of  the  final  "Kick  Kol- 
umn" had  been  written  although  other  Kol- 
lunns  and  pieces  of  editorial  were  in  his 
desk  ready  for  mailing  to  the  News-Press 
in  the  airmail  envelope  that  was  received 
6  days  a  week  when  he  was  away  from  Ne- 
braska City. 

Here  is  the  final  copy  written  by  JUS.: 

"a  thought  for  today 
"At  a  school  board  meeting  in  Nemaha 
County  one  of  the  members,  an  elderly  man, 
was  confused  a  bit  by  the  discussion  of 
merit  as  a  guide  to  salaries.  'Merit  or  single," 
he  shouted,  'what's  the  difference?'  Pay  'em 
all  the  same." 

"The  new  type  of  condominium  is  called 
the  townhouse.  At  one  place  in  Phoenix  a 
$14  million  investment  will  comprise  900 
townhouses.  They're  bigger 'n  apartments 
of  the  so-called  cooperaljlve  order  but  the 
system  is  the  same.  J 

"When  you  get  your  deed  it  says  you  shall 
not  do  any  yard  work.     You  won't  cut  the 


bermuda  grass,  fight  the  bermuda  grass,  mow 
the  bermuda  grass,  pick  the  bermuda  grass 
out  of  your  flowerbed  which  flowers  you 
are  not  to  weed.  The  gardener  does  that.  I 
think  the  fee  for  the  gardener  runs  from  $15 
to  $20  a  month.  That  looks  high  but  when 
you  flgger  what  you've  spent  yourself  on 
fertilizers,  weedkillers,  flower  boosters, 
splints,  crutches,  eye  patches,  et  cetera  prob- 
ably you  are  ahead. 

"I  never  have  liked  yard  work,  from  the 
very  beginning.  Once  after  I  had  committed 
a  juvenile  offense  father  sentenced  me  to 
stay  In  our  dooryard  for  a  week  without 
going  out.  Every  day  I  had  to  run  the  hand 
lawnmower — of  course." 
—30— 

The  "30"  marks  the  end  of  an  era  for  this 
newspaper.  There  just  won't  be  any  more 
"Kick  Kolumn."    There  couldn't  be. 

We've  been  asked  to  dig  some  of  them  out 
of  the  past,  and  we  may  do  that  one  of  these 
days.  Right  now  all  of  us  are  still  trying  to 
realize  that  the  "Kick"  is  gone. 


(Prom  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal  & 

Nebraska  State  Journal,  Apr.  6,  1964] 
The  Impact  of  Two  Men 
The  weekend  recorded  the  deaths  of  two 
men  who  had  lived  through  84  years  of  the 
most  exciting  and  crucial  years  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Both  had  an  Im- 
pact on  those  times — one  on  the  Nation  and 
world,  the  other  on  his  community  and  State. 
There  is  little  similarity  between  Gen. 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur  and  J.  Hyde  Sweet,  long- 
time Nebraska  City  newspaper  publisher. 
But  both  were  men  of  conviction,  stamina, 
and  dedication  to  the  country  they  loved. 
Neither  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  lives  of  few  men  were  so  touched  by 
drama  as  that  of  General  MacArthur.  Few 
men  are  so  well  equipped  for  drama.  His 
dignity,  his  diction,  his  majesty  would  have 
been  mere  theatrics  in  a  lesser  man. 

Mr.  Sweet,  by  contrast,  was  a  simple  man, 
with  great  understanding  of  the  life  about 
him.  He  got  his  thoughts  across  in  a  dally 
column  In  the  Nebraska  City  News-Press, 
covering  everything  from  politics  to  educa- 
tion and  everything  that  touched  the  lives 
of  those  around  him. 

To  J.  Hyde  Sweet  there  were  no  sacred 
cows.  He  assured  wide  readership  of  his  col- 
umn by  bits  of  wit,  sometimes  verging  on 
what  lesser  men  would  have  considered 
verboten. 

He  was  f)olltlcally  conservative,  but  the 
kind  of  conservative  of  which  Nebraskans 
can  be  proud.  He  never  attracted  the  ex- 
tremist. Even  to  a  greater  extent  than  his 
contemporary.  General  MacArthur,  Mr.  Sweet 
continued  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  until  his  death,  writing  a  column  that 
appeared  the  day  before  he  died. 

His  only  concession  to  the  passing  years 
was  following  the  sun  to  Arizona  In  the  win- 
ter months.  This  was  not  retirement,  as  he 
was  able  to  write  a  column  from  Arizona 
which  was  of  interest  to  Nebraskans,  often 
by  calling  on  his  wealth  of  recollection  of  the 
Nebraskan  history  he  had  helped  to  make. 

Two  great  Americans  have  died.  One  will 
go  down  In  the  history  books,  the  other  in 
the  hearts  of  Nebraskans.  ' 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT— 
APPROVAL    OP    BILL    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


196^ 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  17,  1964,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1951.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Ellas 
NeJam  (Noujalm);  and 

S.J  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the 
17th  International  Publishers  Congress. 
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destruction  of  school  facilities  and  the  loss 
of  revenues  vital  to  the  existence  of  educa- 
tion; and 

"Whereas    the    Federal    support    for    the 

The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tein-      state's  education  program  emanating  from 

nnrP   aoDOinted   Mr    Johnston    and   Mr.      Public  Laws  815  and  874  for  matching  nioney 

Sarlson  niembers  Of  the  committee  on     for  school  buildings  and  faciimes_^an<*^,for 

the  part  of  the  Senate. 


company ing  papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  m  the 
E.\ecutive  Departments.  ^^ 


PETITIONS  AND.  MEMORIALS 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundiy  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 

tecs 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
presented,  and  referred  as 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore : 

S  2394  An  act  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  August  29,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HR  8465.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  organize  and  microfilm  the 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
in  the  collections  of  the  Library 
gress." 


of    Con- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Shipments  Insured  by  the  For- 
eign Credit  Insurance  Association  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington.  DC,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  shipments  to 
Yugoslavia  insured  by  the  Foreign  Credit  In- 
surance Association  and  the  Export-Iniport 
Bank,  totaled  $345.82,  for  the  month  of  March 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Examination  of  Financial  State- 
ments OF  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanyiffg  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  Library  of  Congress 
A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  repofrt-  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  19G3  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Disposition  of  ExECtmvE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
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Petitions 
Senate,  or 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

"Senate  Resolution  41 
"Resolution  relating  to  urban  renewal 
assistance  In  disaster  areas 
"Whereas  the  earthquake  which  occurred 
on  March   27,    1964,   in  Alaska  destroyed  or 
severely  damaged  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dential  structures   in  many   of   the   smaller 
communities    in   the   disaster    area   and   de- 
stroyed or  damaged  many  of  the  residential 
structures  In  the  Anchorage  area;  and 

"Whereas  the  communities  In  the  disaster 
area  will,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  42 
U  S.C.  1462,  seek  urban  renewal  assistance  to 
reconstruct  residential  buildings;   and 

"Whereas  the  Alaska  earthquake  was 
unique  in  that  it  substantially  destroyed  the 
industrial  and  commercial,  as  well  as  the 
residential,  facilities  In  many  of  these  com- 
munities;  and 

"Whereas  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
these  communities  has  weakened  their  abil- 
ity to  recover  to  the  extent  that  extraordi- 
nary assistance  measures  are  required;  and 

"Whereas  the  relaxation  of  some  of  the 
requirements  In  the  existing  Federal  law 
regarding  urban  renewal  assistance  v.'lU  ap- 
preciably aid  these  communities  to  recover: 

Be  It  ,     ^. 

-Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  urged  to  amend 
the  existing  law  regarding  urban  renewal 
assistance  in  disaster  areas  to  increase  Fed- 
eral capital  grants  to  local  public  agencies 
to  100  percent  of  the  net.  cost  of  renewal 
projects  and  to  permit  private  property, 
which  is  condemned  for  an  urban  renewal 
project,  to  be  appraised  at  Its  value  before 
the  disaster;    and  be  It  further 

-Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker 
of  the  House;  the  Honorable  Lister  Hill, 
chairman,  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris. 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee:  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Administrator,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agencv  the  Honorable  William  L.  Slayton, 
Comm'lssloner,  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion; and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion'In  Congress.  ■,  ,.  ,arA 
"Passed  by  the  senate  April  14,  1964. 
"Frank  Peratrovich, 
.  "President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oh  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"House  Resolution  16 
"Resolution  requesting  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral  programs  to  meet  the  effects  of  the 
natural  dis^ter  on  the  State  school  sys- 
tem 

"Whereas  the  earthquake  disaster  has  had 
a  grave  Impact  on  the  public  education  pro- 
gram and  system  of  the  State  through  the 


grants  to  schools  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ties in  the  area  could  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  unprecedented  situation  facing  the 
school  systems  In  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  has 
introduced  S.  2725  to  amend  Public  Law  815 
to  release  funds  to  replace  the  schools  lost 
or  ravaged  in  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
in  Alaska  strongly  suggests  the  need  for 
making  Public  Law  874  funds  available  on 
the  basis  of  total  enrollment  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  and  for  a  period  of 
need  to  be  determined  by  the  President:  Be 

-Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  most  earnestly  and  urgenUy 
requested  to  give  early  and  favorable  atten- 
tion to  S.  2725  and  to  make  Public  Law  874 
funds  available  to  Alaska  on  the  basis  of 
total  school  enrollment  In  order  that  the 
public  education  program  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  be  sustained  during  the  period 
in  which  the  State  Is  striving  to  rebuild  Its 
economy  and  overcome  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  earthquake  on  its  economy  and  vital 
programs;  and  be  it  furjher 

-Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Havden.  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
<=ont".tives;  the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse,  U.S. 
Senator;  and  the  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congress.    Passed  by  the  house 

April  12,   1964. 

"Bruce  Kendall. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 


"Attest: 

"Patricia  R.  Slack, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

The  petition  of  Teruki  Higa,  mayor  of 
Tonakl  Son.  and  Kenzo  Tobaru,  chairman, 
Tonakl  Son  Assembly,  of  the  Island  of  Oki- 
nawa, praying  for  a  quick  solution  of  the 
prepeace  treaty  compensation  Issue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass..  favoring  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  1932,  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Paul  L.  Arnold,  minister. 
First  Presbyterian  Chtirch,  of  Mason,  Mich., 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  House  bill  7152, 
the  civil  rights  blU;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  ,  .  , 

A  petition  signed  by  Nancy  F.  Smith,  and 

sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Massa- 

.  chusetts,     praying     for     the     enactment     of 

House  bill  7152,  the  clvU  rights  bill;  ordered 

to  lie  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  myself, 
I  present  certified  copies  of  two  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  ask  that  these  resolutions  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolutions  were  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  under  the  rule, 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco|id.  as 
follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Banking  and    Cur- 
rency : 

"Resolution   Memorializing   the   Cougress 
of  the  unn-ed  states  to  continue 
Public  Housing  Program  at  a  Minim  um 
THE   Levels   Authorized   in   the  H(ip 
Act  of  1949 
"Resolved,    That    the    General    Court    of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States   to  maintain  the 
housing  program  at  a  minimum  of  the 
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author ^ed  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  md  to 
sponsor  research  leading  to  Improved  hous- 
ing programs  for  meeting  the  needs  cf  low- 
income  groups;  and  be  it 

'•Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resoljutlons 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  3f  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  qf  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  c^f  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  repre8en|^tlve8 

March  25,  1964. 

"William  C.  Maeers, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,  In  concup^nce 
March  31,  1964. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick 

"dterfc. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whitb 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwea  Ith. 

(The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prci  tem 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resclution 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Common 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  identical  with 
the  foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Commitee  on  Banking  and  Currenjcy.) 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"RESOLUTIONS  Memorializing  the  CcJngress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact 
Providing,  That   Sums  Deducted   Ft>R 
tirement  Purposes  From  Salaries 
Employees    and    Pensions    Paid 
State  Employees  Shall  Be  Exemp^ 
Federal  Income  Taxation 


Legi4lation 
Re- 

State 

Retired 

From 


or 


sums 


de- 
1he  sal- 
pen- 
ixempt 


the 


;  Common^  irealth 


of 


Mas- 
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pro- 


State 


em- 
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Income 

and 


"Whereas  under  present  law  the 
ducted  for  retirement  purposes  from 
aries  of  State  employees  and  also  t 
slons  paid  retired  State  employees  are 
from  income  taxation  by  the 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court 
sachusetts.  pespectfully   urges   the 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislatlbn 
vldlng  tha^tl||,$ums  deducted  for  retirement 
purposes    froijn*  Jfre    salaries    of 
ployees  and   also   the   pensions   paid 
State  employees  be  exempted  from 
taxation   by  I  the   Federal    Governm 
be  it  furtheil 

" Resolved,  \iia.t  a  copy  of  these 
tions  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  thd 
tai:y  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Presldlnj 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  i 
Member  thereof  from  the  Commonwjalth 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
March  25,  1964. 

" Wn-LIAM  C.  MaIRE!  I 

"Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate,  in  concurrence, 
April  1,  1964. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwici  :, 


"Attest. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2750.  A    bill   for    the    relief   of   Fred    E. 
Starr;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.   Humphrey, 
and  Mr.  McCarthy)  : 
S.  2751.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  special  milk  program  for  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request)  : 
8.  2752.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  10  acres  of  federally  owned  land  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Min- 
nesota Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.2753.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  funds  arising  from  Judgments  in 
favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  and 
Oklahoma  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  enable  students  to  read 
the  Bible  or  other  holy  books  and  to  engage 
In  prayer  or  meditation  in  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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"Kevin  H.  Whit!:, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonweilth." 

(The  ACm^G  PRESIDENT  p^  tern 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  reaolution 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Conmon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  identic  il  with 
the  foregoing,  which  was  referre4  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.) 


Consequently,  other  operating  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  not  be  affected.  In  fact,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  Department  pro- 
poses to  finance  the  school  milk  program 
in  its  entirety  in  fiscal  1965  from  the 
same  fund  account  which  would  be 
tapped  by  my  measure.  ( 

Early  action  on  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  increase  supplies  of  milk  to 
our  Nation's  schoolchildren,  while  re- 
ducing support  and  storage  payments. 
If  my  bill  is  passed,  everyone  wiU  be  the 
wimier,  no  one  the  loser. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  statement  on  the  effect  of 
changing  school  milk  prices  on  con- 
sumption in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ettbct  of  Changing  School  Milk  Prices 
ON   Consumption 

In  the  spring  of  1965  the  Congress  financed 
a  study  of  the  school  milk  program  to  see 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  changing  prices 
on  consumption  of  school  milk.  This  study 
was  conducted  by  two  professors  from  the 
E>epartment  of  Agrlcxxltural  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  major  finding  from  this  study  was  that 
consumption  vEiried  substantially  with 
changes  in  prices.  The  following  table  Indi- 
cates the  way  In  which  such  changes  took 
place: 


ADDITIONAL    FUNDS    FOR    SPECIAL 
MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren, to  counteract  a  2-percent  cutback 
in  the  Federal  Government's  milk  pro- 
gram during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Available  funds  for  the  national  school 
milk  program  have  not  kept  pace  with 
substantial  increases  in  the  number  of 
children  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under 
the  program.  My  bill  would  restore  $2 
million  which  Congress  cut  from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  provide  adequate 
funds,  children  under  the  program  either 
pay  more  for  school  milk,  get  less  milk,  or 
both. 

This  not  only  deprives  children  of  na- 
ture's perfect  food,  but  it  involves  no 
genuine  economy. 

Under  the  Nation's  price-support  law, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  spend 
$450  miUion  to  maintain  surplus  milk 
prices  at  75  percent  of  parity.  Thus,  as 
reductions  in  the  school  milk  program 
reduce  the  milk  the  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren drink,  the  price-support  law  re- 
quires the  Agriculture  Department  to  buy 
more  milk  in  the  market,  to  support  dairy 
prices. 

The  t^payer  gets  no  benefit.  The 
schoolchildren  get  less  milk.  But  the 
milk  is  still  produced  and  stored,  bur- 
dening the  taxpayer  with  additional  re- 
curring storage  costs. 

My  bill  would  use  funds  which,  in  the 
normal  course  of  events,  would  be  turned 
back  to  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 


Price  reduction 


25  percent. 
."ifl  percent- 
's percent. 


Madison 
elementary 


40.4 
69.5 
158.9 


Milwaukee 
elementary 


10.5 
24.6 
60.3 


The^udy  also  made  clear  that: 

1.  Tfie~  greater  the  price  reduction,  the 
greater  the  Increase  in  consumption.  Pre- 
sumably, therefore,  the  greater  the  Increase 
In  prices,  the  greater  the  reduction  in  con- 
sumption. 

2.  There  was  an  Inverse  relationship  be- 
tween previous  rate  of  participation  and  In- 
creases in  consumption.  In  effect,  this 
means  lower  income  children  are  most  af- 
fected by  price  changes  and  react  more  com- 
pietely. 

3.  Additional  availability  of  milk  was  a 
key  factor  in  increasing  consumption.  (With 
a  restrlcUon  In  the  Federal  program,  pre- 
sumably availability  of  school  milk  will  be 
reduced.) 

4.  Most  of  the  new  consumption  of  milk 
In  schools  due  to  the  lower  prices  represented 
additional  consimiption  of  milk,  rather  than 
a  substitution  of  school  consumption  for 
home  consumption. 

5.  One  conclusion  of  those  conducting  the 
study  was  that  a  reduction  of  school  milk 
prices  led  to  such  an  Increase  in  milk  con- 
sumption that  total  school  milk  receipts  rose. 

A  similar  study  was  conducted  li\  Septem- 
ber of  1955  In  selected  Connecticut  schools. 
The  results  of  this  study  were: 

1.  A  2-cent-per-half-plnt  reduction  In  the 
price  of  school  milk  resulted  in  an  Increase 
of  milk  consumption  of  about  30  percent. 

2.  The  increase  was  greatest  In  those 
schools  that  had  a  previous  record  of  rela- 
tively low  consumption. 

Another  similar  study  was  conducted  In 
the  same  period  in  Massachusetts  schools 
which  had  a  record  of  high  levels  of  milk 
consumption.  The  conclusions  from  this 
study  were : 

1.  The  greater  the  amount  of  the  price 
change,  the  proportionately  g^reater  the 
change  in  sales  of  milk. 
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2.  The  Increases  In  milk  consumption  were 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  decreases 
In  prices. 

3.  The  largest  Increase  In  consumption 
occurred  in  schools  serving  milk  more  than 
once  a  day. 

In  July  1956.  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  conducted 
a  similar  study.  Their  major  conclusion  Is 
worth  quoting : 

keep  the  price  low 

"Without  exception,  studies  show  that  one 
of  the  most  important  ways  to  get  more 
children  to  drink  more  milk  In  schools  Is 
to  keep  the  price  as  low  as  possible.  This 
price  will  depend  upon  the  amount  the 
school  pays  for  milk,  the  margin  It  takes  to 
cover  the  expense  Incurred  In  handling  and 
serving  milk,  and  whether  it  receives  partial 
relmb\irsement  for  that  milk  by  partici- 
pating in  one  or  both  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce the  bill  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
and  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  McCarthy]. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  to  enable  other  Senators  to 
join  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  remain  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  bill  (S.  2751)  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  special  milk  program  for 
children,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  ■« 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    CON- 
STITUTION TO  PERMIT  MEDITA- 
TION.   BIBLE    READING.    OR    THE 
READING     FROM     HOLY     BOOKS. 
AND  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  permit — but  not  to 
require— meditation,   Bible   reading,   or 
the  reading  from  holy  books,  and  prayer 
in  public  schools. 

I  have  been  much  concerned  about  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  which  held 
that  such  actions,  when  directed  by  a 
local  school  board,  are  unconstitutional. 
While  this  is  the  law  of  the  land,  many 
of  my  constituents  share  this  concern, 
and  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 


in  supF>ort  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  been  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  other  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  that  are  supported  in  both 
Houses. 

There  is  no  element  of  compulsion  in 
my  proposal.  I  have  proposed  a  some- 
what different  approach.  My  proposal 
would  enable  children  who  so  desire  to 
participate  in  prayer  or  Bible  reading  or 
meditation  in  their  classrooms.  Those 
who  are  opposed  would  not. be  compelled 
to  participate. 

I  am  taking  this  action,  and  ask  for 
favorable  consideration,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  separating 
children  from  God.  I  do  believe  that 
under  our  Constitution  there  shall  be 
no  establishment  of  religion  within  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  in- 
troduce the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  172) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  enable 
students  to  read  the  Bible  or  other  holy 
books  and  to  engage  in  prayer  or  medita- 
tion in  public  schools,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott,  was  received,  read  twice  b^  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  AmeHca 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"article  —  • 

"Section  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
prayer,  meditation,  or  reading  from  the  Bible 
or  other  holy  books  by  students  In  any  school 
or  educational  Institution  supported  In 
whole  or  in  part  from  any  public  funds, 
provided  that  such  activity  by  the  students 
Is  voluntary. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


FORT  UNION  TRADING  POST  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE.  N.  DAK.— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senators  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Metcalf]  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  187)  to  establish 
the  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site.  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  all  future  printings  and 
future  proceedings  carry  the  names  of 
these  two  Senators  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  obj  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  20,  1964,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2394)  to  facil- 
itate compliance  with  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Mexican  States,  signed  Au- 
gust 29,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  President,  in  accord- ' 
ance  with  the  order  heretofore  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April 
21,  1964,  at  10  o'clock  ajn 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  30  (legislative  day  of  March 
30).  1964: 

OmcE  OF  Emergenct  Planning 

James  D.  O'Connell.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

PtTBLic  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.  For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon:  Peter  E. 
Dans. 

To  be  jvmlor  assistant  sanitary  engineer: 
Gerald  K.  Falln. 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers: 
George  L.  Clarke;  James  A.  Peters. 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officer: 
Betty  Lou  Gredig. 

II.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer: 
Gerald  E.  Slefken. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Health  Care  Under  Social  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  20, 1964 
Mr.    BURKHALTER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
considerable    confusion    exists    in    the 


minds  of  many  people  in  this  Nation  to- 
day because  of  a  flood  of  propaganda 
vdth  respect  to  hospital  care  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  Congress.  A  Trojan 
horse  has  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the 
plan  of  some  insurance  companies  to 
forestall  the  development  of  health  care 
under  social  security. 

Some  of  these  plans  may  have  some 
merit — others  are  mere  extensions  of 
fraud  which  are  being  used  to  persuade 
the  aged  and  the  feeble  that  insurance 


can  do  the  Job  better  than  social  security. 
The  Trojan  horse,  you  will  remember, 
was  a  giant  wooden  horse  with  soldiers 
concealed  Inside.  When  the  horse  was 
brought  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city,  the  soldiers  under  cover  of  darkness 
leaped  out,  killed  the  garrison  and  cap- 
tured the  city,  which  had  previously  held 
out  against  the  invader. 

The  T|ojan  horse  of  insurance  seeks  to 
do  the  s^e  thing  for  the  legislation  pro- 
posing health  care  for  the  aged.   Persons 
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considering"  the  purchase  of  this 
insurance    can    quickly    determin; 
value  of  the  "new  type"  insurance  " 
ing  the  following  questions: 

First.  Is  a  physical  examinatior 
essaiT  to  receive  the  benefits  und^r 
so-called  new  plan?    No  physical 
nation  is  necessary  under  the 
curity  health  plan. 

Second.  What  is  the  monthly 
individual  covered? 

Third.  How  does  the  monthly  co 
der  the  insurance  plan  compare  w 
a  month,  the  cost  of  a  health  plan 
social  security. 

Fourth.  What    are    the    terms 
which  the  individual  insurance  uncjer 
"new  plan"  can  be  canceled? 
--^Fifth.  How  does  this  compare 
health  plan  under  social  security 
is    noncancellable    under    any    ci 
stances. 

These  five  questions  provide  the 
to  the  value  of  the  widely  herald^ 
surance  plan  now  being  presented 
public  as  something  new. 

While  the  new  insurance  plan 
present  a  stumbling  block  with 
to  the  social  security  health  plar 
interesting  to  note,  if  my  mail 
guide,  that  more  sentiment  for  the 
security  plan  is  developing  amoi 
doctors  of  the  Nation.   If  statements 
me  are  correct,  some  doctors  at 
lieve  that  social  security  will  tak^ 
of  some  of  the  patients  they  now 
without  hope  of  remuneration.    It 
information  that  each  year  every 
takes  care  of  some  charity  patients, 
health  plan  under  social  security 
reduce  the  number  of  patients  w 
wholly  without  funds  or  health 
tion  of  any  kind — the  persons  whc 
be  dependent  upon  charity.    It  is  " 
my  information  that  frequent 
checkups  by  a  physician  would 
many  critical  illnesses,  and  would 
the  number  of  times  when  a 
must  tell  the  patient  or  the 
family:  "I'm  sorry,  but  ifs  too  laU 
much  in  this  case." 

Today  many  people  do  not  g 
doctor  until  they  are  carried  into 
pital  on  a  stretcher.     This  is 
tragedy  of  medicine  today,  when 
tient  is  brought   in  on  a  stretc 
means  the  case  is  critical — the 
no    longer    able    to    continue    his 
routine  and.  all  too  often,  it  is  toe 

There  is  another  change  in 
tude  of  thoughtful  medical  men 
advised.    They  no  longer  believe 
once  did  that  hospital  care  under 
security  is  "socialized  medicine." 
thing  "socialized"  is  repugnant 
Americans.      "Socialized 
among  the  worst.    But  today,  und^r 
pital  care  with  social  security 
tient  may  choose  his  physician,  m^y 
tifldae  with  the  physician  who  has 
him  for  years,  and  in  whom  he 
fidence.    Also,  he  may  go  into 
valescent  home  or  hospital  of  his 
He   is   free   to   select  one   close 
home — or  convenient  for  his  fam 
friends  to  visit.    He  will  not  be 
tutionalized  person.    He  will 
trol  over   doctor   and  hospital, 
these  terms,  the  charge  of 
medicine"    is    slowly    fading 
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scene.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  gone,  but 
it  is  fading  in  importance — simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  true. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  war 
on  poverty.  The  Nation  applauds  his 
action  in  taking  the  lead  to  alleviate  the 
pain  of  poverty  by  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  goods.  No  part 
of  the  war  on  poverty  can  be  mOjie  im- 
portant than  the  prevention  of  poverty, 
the  protection  of  the  funds  accumulated 
by  the  little  family  as  it  gi-o\vs  and  de- 
velops. ,  Working  wives  in  many  homes 
today  add  to  the  resources,  but  the  re- 
sources of  the  average  family  are  blasted 
and  withered  in  a  long  sick  spell.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of 
1  day  in  the  hospital  in  California  ex- 
ceeds $44.  Forty-four  dollars  and  more 
for  1  day  or  24  hours'  stay.  How  long 
can  the  resources  of  the  average  family 
stand  this  sort  of  a  drain?  How  long 
can  the  average  person's  savings  esti- 
mated at  the  average  to  be  something 
less  than  $15,000  stand  this  kind  of 
strain?  And  this  figure  of  S15,000  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  home,  the  stocks 
and  bonds,  the  family  automobile;  in 
fact,  all  of  the  assets  of  an  average 
family. 

Under  social  secuilty  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1  a  month,  and  estimating  the 
average  working  life  of  a  person  to  be 
35  years,  the  average  contributor  will  put 
in  $420.  This  is  about  what  10  days  in 
the  hospital  would  cost — and  this  is  a 
lifetime  contribution  if  handled  under 
the  proposed  health  care  plan  under  so- 
cial security. 

I  feel  we  are  winning  the  battle  on  this 
important  legislation.  However,  it  be- 
hooves the  head  of  every  family  who  is 
raising  his  own  farajly^to  see  that  every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  provide  this 
health  service  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
today  so  that  the  substance  of  son  or 
daughter  can  be  devoted  to  the  welfare 
and  education  of  the  family  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  this  group  that  should  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  health  care  imder 
social  security. 
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The  Khrushchev-Johnson  Announcements 
Regarding  Reductions  in  Production  of 
Fissionable  Material 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


admittedly  cutting  our  production  by  20 
percent.  According  to  Khrushchev's  own 
words,  the  Soviet  Union  is  reducing  its 
Plutonium  production  by  zero  percent. 
No  one  knows  whether  or  not  or  by  how 
much  it  is  actually  increasing  it. 

Next,  as  to  production  of  U^\  en- 
riched uranium,  another  essential  ma- 
terial for  nuclear  weapons.  Khrushchev 
spoke  only  vaguely  in  terms  of  a  promised 
"substantial"  reduction  to  be  accom- 
plished "oVer  the  next  several  years." 
What  does  he  mean  by  the  "next  several 
years?"  When  does  it  start?  When  does 
It  end?  What  is  a  "substantial"  reduc- 
tion in  his  vocabulary? 

Speaking  today  in  New  York  City, 
President  Johnson  called  the  reduction 
boost  from  25  to  40  percent  in  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  enriched  uranium  a  "sub- 
stantial" one;  that  is,  the  15-percent 
additional  cutback  from  25  to  40  percent. 
Is  15  percent,  then,  what  is  meant  by  a 
"substantial"  reduction?  If  so,  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  "substantial"  15-percent 
reduction  is  what  the  United  States  is 
getting  for  Mr.  Johnson's  "whopping"  40- 
percent  reduction.  But  even  this  is  not 
a  fair  comparison  because  most  people 
forget  that  in  February  1961  almost  one 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy's  first  acts 
was  to  order  a  17 '2 -percent  cut  in  en- 
riched uranium  production.  The  total 
of  both  Kennedy  and  Johnson  cuts  is  a 
staggering  50  percent. 

This  entire  course  of  events  has  been 
a  "one  rabbit  for  one  horse"  deal  in 
which  the  United  States  has  traded  50 
percent  of  its  uranium  production  for  a 
measly  15  percent  of  the  Soviet's,  and  by 
which  we  have  surrendered  20  percent  of 
our  Plutonium  production  for  no  Soviet 
reduction  at  all. 

This  is  unilateral  disarmament  in  ac- 
tion. It  proves  we  do  not  even  have  to 
go  to  a  negotiating  table  to  lose  our 
shirts.  We  can  do  it  by  speeches  and 
press  releases. 


Facts  on  Foreign  Aid,  Mortgaged  Gold — 
Is  Devaluation  Coming? 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  20.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  before 
anyone  starts  dancing  in  the  streets  over 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  announcement  today^ 
they  should  understand  what  he  said^ 
because  he  said  very  little. 

He  announced  construction  was  being 
stopped  on  two  plutonium  reactors  that 
are  not  built  yet.  How  many  more  are 
they  building  on  which  he  did  not  stop 
construction?  How  many  more  are  being 
kept  on  the  line  pouring  plutonium  out 
for  Soviet  nuclear  warheads?  By  con- 
trast the  United  States  is  actually  shut- 
ting down  four  large  plutonium  reactors, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
well  know  I  have  for  the  past  20  years 
raised  my  voice  and  exerted  all  the 
power  at  my  command  in  reducing  un- 
necessary, wasteful  Federal  spending  for 
/ev^-y  purpose,  to  the  end  that  as  the  top 
'  Republican  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  prevailed  on  the  other  19 
Republican  members  of  that  committee 
to  assist  me  in  organizing  a  Republican 
budget-cutting  task  force  early  in  the 
last  session,  composed  of  all  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  that  committee. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  tha^  task 
force.  Congressman  Frank  Bow,  of  Ohio, 
we  were  successful,  with  the  help  of 
enough  conservative  Democrats,  to  re- 
duce the   President's  budget  for   fiscal 
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1964     over     $6  300     million      Our  ate- planned  deficits  in  the  Federal  budget,  as  we  have  to  the  wage  earner,  we  are  neither 

l^    /!^?,fn,,„   toou    f.,r/.o  ic   ctill    nnpr-  "  deficit  spending  continues  to  be  the  order  Just  nor  consistent. 

budget-cutting   taSK   101  ce  it.  s.tui  upei  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  economic  chaos  will  follow.  Now  I've  heard  the  theorists  get  up  and 

ating  during  this  session.  expound   that   the  quality  stabilization  bill 

How  much  is  $6,300  million?    To  make  ^_^^^^^_^^  is  no  good  because  it  win  raise  prices  to  the 

that  figure  more  comprehensive,  it  rep-  consumer.     This  is   hogwash.     The  Nation's 

resents  a  saving  of  a  little  over  $130  for  '  flnalitv   Stabilization  ^'"'^"  independent  retailers  who  so  desper- 

each  American  family  on  an  average.    I  ^''''^'^  Mabilizahon  ^^^^^         ^^^  enactment  of  this  bill 

ettuii  niiicnv,a.         .„^,.:_-„    familv    whn                                         ^^  "ot  want  it  as  a  means  to  gouge  their 

am    sure    every    Ameiicaniamiiywxiu  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  neighbors  and   lifelong  friends   who  helped 

knows  these  facts  appreciate  It,  for  had  '^                   ^^  them  build  their  business. 

we  not  done  so,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  r^r.r'^T  i"  ^^^  ^^^^  place,  the  quality  stabilization  / 

Congress  would  have  passed  the  Federal  .HON.  RAY,  J.  MADDEN  bin    is    specific    on    this    point.    The    law  1 

income  tax  reduction  bill,  which  is  now  ^^  Indiana                                .  cannot  be  used  unless  (par.  8  of  the  bill):  V 

,  '  ,  '  "Goods  usable  for  the  same  general  purpose 

Y,       o      „i,o,.    OT.H    »r,v    rnllPaaiiPS    VOU  ^^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^re    available    to    the    public    from    sources 

^K^^'knowthltT  ha^e    ev^rTnce  the  Monday.  April  20.  1964 

also  know   tnat  l   nave,  ever   &iiiv.c   tuc  ».     ^  ^^  trademark,  and  are  In  free  and  open  com- 

shooting   war  stopped   in   Korea,  voted  ^r.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  petition  therewith." 

against  foreign  aid,  mainly  for  the  rea-  article  by  Representative  Chet  Holifield  Tht  idea  that  because  you  have  a  right 

sons  so  convincingly   explained  in  the  ^^   ^j^g   Labor  Beacon  has   contributed  to  sei\  an  item  made  in  monopoly  industry 

following  statement,  which  should  con-  greatly  to  clarifying  the  quality  stabili-  gives  the  manufacturer,  or   the  retailer  a 

vince  every  American,  including   every  nation  issue  for  readers  of  that  publica-  chance  ^  gouge  the  market  is  completely 

Member  of  Congi^ss^that  the  time  is  far  .^^n.    There  is  increasing  evidence  that  IZ^Tni^^^^S^t^cZi  o^it^^Tfs 

past  due  when  the  moie  than  $100  bii-  organized  labor,  like  other  important  seg-  .  ^^  simply  a  factor  that  doesnt  obtain, 

lion  foreign  giveaway  should  have  oeen  ments  of  the  American  public,  is  now  yes:  this  bin  is  a  modification  of  pure  com- 

stopped.     The   statement   follows:  realizing    the    real    economic    need    for  petition.    When  we  talk  about  competition 

Facts  on  Foreign  Aid:   Mortgaged  Gold— Is  quality  stabilization  legislation.     This  is  being  the  life  of  trade  and  competition  being 

Devaluation  Coming?  taking   place    despite    opposition    propa-  necessary  in  the  marketplace  we  do  not  nec- 

Because  of  foreign  aid  spending,  has  the  ganda    efforts    to    generate    public    mis-  essarily  mean  the  ruthless  type  of  competl- 

donrJ^comeScon'vertible?  A  deficit  in  our  understanding  regarding  the  aims  and  [  °S,  t'Tts  exS^s' nTaS^    w'e  arftSK 

balance  oVn^^'^^nnrJoETaSls'e'xrei  ^^"^^  °J  '^"^^^^^  stabilization^     The  or-  l^^^I^.feo'mTetltion  ufd^^rd^l?^^^ 

the  fiow  of  dollars  into  foreign  lands  exceeds  g^mzed  propaganda  against  this  bill  fails  3o^jety  to  protect  all  of  the  component  fac- 

foreign  spending  In  ''h^^United  States,    bince  ^^  mention  that  the  provisions  are   100  tors  of  society  to  an  equitable  extent. 

Scluse^S  Sn'purchases  for  the  Suez  Percent  optional.     No  manufacturer,  re-  This  is  what  the  quality  stabilization  bill 

tthP  United  States  has  experienced  a  taller^  or  consumer  need  to  come  under  will  do.     It  will  bring  about  equity  In  one 

forpf^n  navments    deficit       Principally    be-  the  bill.     The  "fast  buck,"  big  merchan-  area  where  equity  does  not  now  obtain.     It 

c^use  of  U  S    foreign   aid   and  spending  by  disers  can  still  sell  "shiploads"  of  cheap  win  not  force  any  manufacturer  to  use  it:  it 

and   for   our  oversea  forces,  foreigners  now  jabor,  foreign-made  junk  to  the  gullible  will  not  give  any  manufacturer  a  chance  to 

hofd  S26  billion  in  short-term  credits.    These  customer.-  But  the  consumer  will  be  pro-  --J*  in  ^^ --°£jy^f -/--  of  any  con 

'°r.TtrnTC\?u?vhfs;^t'rifrilcS  tected  with  the  assurance  that  they  can  ^^m^^  L\TfhatTtem.'ye'c:;\1tS;a°r^ 

go  d,  b"V^^^,^„S^^^^!^37,Jf  n"ow  stands  at  buy  a  quality  product  if  they  choose.  ous  similar  items  and  buy  them  If  he  does 

^  c  ..,  wfv        V,,,r  ^^^rTdpmanrisonourown  With  unanimous  consent,  I  therefore  not  want  the  stabUized  item.    It  is  an  orderly 

$15,461  bilhon.  our  own  demands  on  our  own  ^^^  ^^^^  Representative  HOLIFIELD'S  ex-  adjustment  of  what  I  consider  to  be  an  in- 

-gold  reserve  are.  cellent  summation  of  the  quality  stabili-  equitable  condition  in  our  pattern  of  produc- 

(InbUlions)  zation  issue,  appearing  in  the  April  9,  tlon   and   distribution   which   threatens   to 

Legal  gold  reserve  against  banking  ^gg^    .^^^     ^^  ^^^  Beacon,  be  inserted  in  eUminate  that  final  link  of  Independent  re- 

and  circulation  liabilities $12.7986  PoNrRFSSiONAL  Record  taUing. 

Borrowings  from   the  IMF,  repay-  ^^^  ^.ONCREbbiONAL  xvecuku.  ^^^^   ^^  independent  retailing  is  worthy  of 
able  in  gold -925  See  Support  for  Quality  Stabilization  Bill  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  market,  if  it  is  something  that- 
Foreign    currency    borrowings    by  in  Congress  ^^  want  to  preserve  to  give  opportunity  to 

Federal  Reserve,  net •  1*5  '(By  Representative  Chet  Holifield,  Member  the  little  man  to  start  into  business  and  grow 

Foreign    currency    borrowings    by  of  Congress  from  California)  big,  it  has  a  Justifiable  position  in  the  mar- 
Treasury "^^  Labor  is   the  greatest  consumer  of  goods  ketplace.     I  say  that  it  has  such  a  position, 

It  produces  and  should  lead  In  the  demand-  and  millions  of  small   retailers  throughout 

Total     U.S.     gold     require-  j^j.  orderly  marketing  of  quality  brand  name  the  country  would  certainly  also  say  that  It  Is 

ments 14.6286  g^o^s    as    essential    to    a    stable    economy,  justified.     They   are   putting    In    10.    15,    16 

$15,461  minus  $14.6286  equals  Therefore,  labor  should  be  leading  the  fight  hours   a   day.     They   are   putting   their   life 

net  free  gold  of .8324  ^^^  enactment   of  the  quality   stabilization  savings  Into  little  drugstores.  Into  little  re- 

Arrorriinelv    the   United   States   has  only  bUl,    a    bUl    currently    sponsored    by    many  tail  hardware  and  clothing  and  Jewelry  stores. 

«n  M94  hillion— $832  4  million— free  gold  to  of    labor's    strongest    supporters,    including  They  are  struggling  against  many  odds  in  the  ^ 

meet  Dotentlal  claims  of  $26  billion.    So  far  Senator     Humphrey,     Representative      Ray  competitive  area. 

thirvear   foreleners    have   drawn    only   $50  Madden.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  Represent-  Can't  we  give  them  a  little  bit  of  the  pro- 

milllnn   from   our   eold  reserve      This  leads  atlve  John  Dent,  and  many  others,  includ-  tection  that  we  give  to  every  other  facet  in 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  doUar,  long  In-  Ing  the  writer.     It  Is  bipartisan  legislation,  the  chain  of  production  and  distribution  by 

ronvprtihlp  at  home  bv  Presidential  decree.  The    quality    stabUlzatlon    bill    has    this  enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill? 

has  become   Inconvertible  de  facto   abroad,  strong  support   in  Congress  because  it  will  ^^^^^^^ 

Itlea^s  to  the  conclusion  that  foreign  cen-  strengthen  independent  retailing,  it  wUl  help  

tral  banks  are  belne  told  not  to  try  to  convert  consumers    have    a  true   standard   of    value  _       . ,     ^  ,   ,                  j  .1      o                 T  I 

their  DaSrdoUar  holdings     This  appears  to  combining  both  quality  ahd  a  fair  price,  it  President  JohnsOD  and  the  Congress  Take 

be  the  meaning  of  the  top  secret  monetary  will   discourage   monopoly    It   will   Promote  Significant  Actions  in  Aid  of  American 

conference  now  being  held  in  Washington  as  competition,  and  it  wiU  help  the   national  _  *   ,,  _      . 

reported  in  the  New  York  ^-s^of^AprU  U.  eco^nomy^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_  Small  Bus.nes, 

T^\lrk:\T^^^^^^  -V^ -P-"- "-^^^^^^^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

During  this  t""^'^y  PV.''^/!,trn  'bS^  threatens  the  small  businessman's  existence. 

aid  dollars-foreigners  have  been  able  to  re  businessman.      Just      as     the  „p.^,      ,^c,      pVIN*: 

duce   our   gold   stock   from   $2^.5   billion   to  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  right  to  earn  HON.    JOE    L.    EVINb 

$15  461  billion.     As  a  result  of  our  unprece-  ^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  endeavors.     The  small  busl-  of  Tennessee 

dented  foreign  aid  spending— and  the  result-  „   g^ould   have   a  fair  profit  on   his  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ant  flight  of  gold— an  early  devaluation  of  the  investment  and  for  his  long  hours  of  work.  ^^  ™^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlvt^ 

dollar  appears  likely.  1  say  that  a  principle  of  equity  is  Involved  Monday,  April  20,  1964 

This  impending  devaluation  Can  be  pre-  ^hich    is    Identical    to    the    basic    principle  ^^    EVINS      Mr    Speaker    during  the 

vented.    The  American  people  must  demand-  involved  In  securing  a  fair  wage  for  the  wage  rnnarP*;^    manv  artion^  have  been 

of  their  Congress  and  President  deep  cuts  In  earner.     If  we  do  hot  permit  by  legislative  f^J^^^.^^ff^^^L  T^^r  Jon  c^oll  h,!cimf« 

foreign  spending     This  would  insure  favor-  approval    the    extension    of    reasonable    and  taken  m  aid  of  American  small  business 

able  balance  of  payments  and  tend  to  allevl-  fair  protection  to  the  Independent  retailer,  and  Other  actions  are  underway  m  the 
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Congress  and  President  Johnson 
ministration.    I  refer  specifically 
provisions  of  the  tax  cut  bill  which 
small  business,  the  amendments 
Small  Business  Investment  Act 
recently  passed  by  Congress  and 
into  law  by  President  Johnson; 
to  expand  the  Small  Business 
tration's  loan  program,  including 
larged  small  business  developmen 
porations  program ; 
the  President  to   eliminate 
poverty    and    to    expand    the 
Home  Administration,  among 
nlficant  actions. 

The  House  Small  Business 
has  recently  made  significant 
dations  with  respect  to  small 
participation  in  foreign  trade,  and 
of  a  docimiented  report  on  this 
are  now  available  to  Members  o 
gress  and  others  interested. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask 
consent    that    my    recent 
"Capitol  Comments,"  summarizin 
of  the  significant  actions  of 
American  small  business,  be  i 
the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Capitol    Comments 
(By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of 

Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 

BETTER    TIMES    AHEAD    FOR    AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 

Congress  and  President  Johnson 
Ing  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  role 
business  in  broadscale  efforts  that 
made  to  strengthen  our  national 
and  keep  our-country  growing. 

Measures    designed    to    stimulate 
business  activity  and  enlarge  the  small 
ness  community  form  an  Important 
the  new  programs  for  Appalachian 
development  and  elimination  of  " 
poverty"  throughout  the  country 

These  two  separate  but  closely 
velopmental    undertakings    call    for 
panded  Small  Business  Administration 
program,  an  enlarged  Small  Business 
opment  Corporation  program,  and  a 
Area    Redevelopment    Adminlstratiofi 
gram.     In  addition,  the  Farmers 
ministration  program  would  be 
create     new    opportunities     for     the 
farmers  In  our  vitel   agricultural 

STEPS  TOWARD  A   STRONGER   ECONOMIC 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

With  these  programs  and  other  ac 
Congress,    long   strides   are    being 
Improving    the    outlook    for    the 
small    business    sector     of     our 
There  are  4 ''2    million   small 
America,  containing  95  percent  of 
ness     population — the     very 
seedbed    of    our    American     free 
system. 

A  major  step  to  heighten  prosperity 
earlier    this    year    with    the   passage 
$11.5  billion  tax  cut  bill,  aiding  sm^H 
ness    and    all    segments    of    our 
Your    Representative    was    present 
White  House  when  the  President,  In 
the  bill,  spoke  of  the  great  and  timely 
ulatlon  this  act  is   giving  to  our 
He  remarked  that  small  business 
In  the  tax  relief  that  Is  provided 
ness.     This  large  saving  and  the  s 
cut  In  Individual  tax  rates,  plus  the 
from  tax  credit  that  was  provided 
gress  for  new  Investments  In  plant 
chlnery.   plus  the  more  liberal  dej 
schedules,  add  up  to  a  vast  improv 
the    financial    position   for    Amerlca|i 
business  concerns. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Committee,  your  Representative  Is 


s  ad- 
;o  the 
favor 
o  the 


and  constantly  aware  that  American  small 
business  Is  engaged  in  a  stern  competition 
to  survive  and  to  prosper.  Many  things 
still  need  to  be  accomplished  before  Inde- 
pendent small  business  Is  assured  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  growing  competition  with 
giant  corporations.  But  substantial  progress 
is  being  made  in  many  areas.  Congress  and 
the  President  are  showing  a  determination 
to  continue  and  broaden  this  effort. 

Two  important  gains  made  earlier  in  this 
session  of  Congress  were  the  final  approval 
of  amendments  which  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  and  broaden  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  loan  programs— acts  re- 
cently signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson. 
Comblittee      more  opportunities  for  American  business 
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A  great  new  opportunity  for  American 
small  bxxslness  exists  In  the  field  of  foreign 
trade,  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  which 
Congress  passed  in  1962.  Our  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  Just  issued  a  report, 
based  on  extensive  hearings,  that  sheds  light 
on  existing  opportunities  In  expanded  export 
trade. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  who  followed 
these  hearings  closely,  wrote  a  letter  last 
November  19  to  me  as  the  committee  chair- 
man, expressing  his  hope  that  many  more 
of  our  country's  300,000  manufacturers  would 
turn  to  the  Inviting  export  field,  £ind  em- 
phasizing his  Interest  In  our  committee's 
work  In  behalf  of  expanded  American  f#relgn 
trade. 

"The  Information  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  in  these  hearings  should  act  both 
as  a  guide  and  spur  to  small  businessmen 
considering  ventiu-es  Into  foreign  markets 
and  to  Government  officials  responsible  for 
assisting  them,"  the  late  President  wrote. 

Copies  of  the  committee's  report,  which 
summarizes  the  testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  contains  recommendations  for  further 
improvements  In  our  foreign  trade  program, 
are  available  to  Interested  persons  upon  re- 
quest to  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 
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Tax  Exemption  for  Cerebral  Palsy  ATictims 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20.  1964 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  of  $600  for  tax- 
payers who  have  cerebral  palsy. 

Recently  8n  a  visit  to  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  located 
m  my  congressional  district  I  was  made 
keenly  aware  of  the  contributions  being 
made  to  help  those  of  our  citizens  who 
are  making  a  better  life  for  themselves 
even  though  they  are  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  provides  that 
these  persons  whose  earning  power  is 
limited  because  of  this  handicap  and 
whose  needs  include  special  living  ex- 
penses will  receive  an  additional  $600 
exemption  to  equalize  their  opportunity 
to  be  self-supporting. 

Today,  in  the  congressional  district  I 
am  honored  to  serve  and  in  King  Covmty, 
Wash.,  some  150  cerebral  palsied  are  able 


to  test  their  individual  capacity  to  make 
a  living.  These  handicapped  persons  are 
finding  companionship  in  spite  of  an 
affliction  that  usually  means  misery 
through  loneliness. 

This  is  made  possible  because  of  a 
sheltered  workshop  operated  by  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of 
King  County  and  financed,  in  part,  by 
the  efforts  of  the  handicapped  employees 
at  the  center  from  their  limited  earnings. 

Development  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
came  naturally,  the  byproduct  of  a  step 
taken  a  generation  earlier  when  a  group 
of  concerned  parents  established  a  school 
for  cerebral  palsied  children.  As  these 
young  people  grew  older,  so  grew  the 
realization  that  a  work-and-therapy 
center  also  was  needed  for  adults. 

So  the  parents — after  afBliating  with 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations, 
Inc. — formed  a  workshop  program 
in  1952  and  brought  into  being  a  center 
that  produces  a  source  of  self-sustain- 
ing revenue.  Income  from  the  jobs — 
many  from  various  industrial  plants  in 
the  area— covers  wages  for  employees 
and  helps  make  it  possible  for  the  natural 
expansion  of  the  center's  busy  work- 
shop. 

The  variety  of  jobs  gives  the  center  an 
opportunity  to  provide  work  tailored  to 
specific  physical  capabilities  of  each  in- 
dividual handicapped  person.  The  cen- 
ter has  strengthened  one  belief:  that 
work,  regardless  how  seemingly  menial, 
is  a  morale  building  tonic  and,  conse- 
quently, cultivates  its  own  therapeutic 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  directed  toward 
covering  all  persons  whose  earning  power 
has  been  decreased  by  cerebral  palsy  and 
my  discussion  of  what  is  being  done  in 
my  congressional  district  is  ample  proof 
that  these  handicapped  persons  can  be- 
come productive  and  useful  citizens  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
these  people  should  be  given  this  tax  con- 
sideration just  the  same  as  the  handi- 
capped who  receive  a  $600  exemption 
because  they  are  over  the  age  of  65  and 
who  are  blind.  With  a  special  exemption 
these  people  can  become  more  self-sup- 
porting while  playing  an  important  role 
in  the  life  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation. 
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East-West  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
currently  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  Communists 
becoming  less  aggressive  as  they  become 
more  prosperous.  Some  newspaper  com- 
mentators have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  in  the  years  ahead  the 
United  States  will  find  Its  own  interests 
served  by  actively  assisting  Soviet  and 
Communist  bloc  economic  growth  and 


industrialization.  This  attitude  has 
tended  to  support  the  thesis  that  the 
United  States  should  welcome  economic 
competition  with  the  Communists,  be- 
cause economic  competition  is  peaceful 
and  therefore  unlike  political  and  mili- 
tary competition. 

When  we  welcome  affluent  Communist 
nations,  we  encourage  them  and  enhance 
their  ability  to  wage  subversive  and  psy- 
chological warfare  against  the  free 
world.  When  we  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists as  they  find  themselves  in  se- 
vere economic  straits,  we  help  to  bail  out 
our  avowed  enemies.  We  should  keep 
firmly  in  mind  Khrushchev's  own  defini- 
tion of  "competition"  given  just  10 
months  ago  as  we  allegedly  entered  the 
period  of  detente": 

Comrades,  when  we  speak  of  victory  In 
economic  competition,  the  point  In  question 
is  not  only  cement  or  metal,  but  policy  as 
well — the  power  of  our  ideEus,  the  power  of 
Marxist-Leninist  theory,  the  superiority  of 
the  Socialist  system  over  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. 

The  capitalists  know  the  cruel  laws  of 
competition:  if  one  form  outstrips  another, 
the  stronger  one  swallows  the  weaker  one. 
The  competition  of  the  two  systems  in  the 
economic  field  strikes  even  greater  fear  Into 
the  hearts  of  the  Imperialists.  They  see  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  socialism  is  increasingly 
shaking  the  foundations  of  capitalism,  bring- 
ing nearer  the  end  of  this  system,  which  is 
doomed  by  history.  (Speech  at  the  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  June 
21,  1963.) 

But  regardless  of  whatever  position 
an  individual  Congressman  or  Senator 
may  take  on  the  position  of  East- West 
trade,  practically  everybody  is  in  agree- 
ment that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
entirely  inadequate  and  chaotic.  What 
is  needed  is  a  clearly  articulated  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  unified  effort  to  imple- 
ment and  coordinate  allied  policies  on 
the  other.  That  this  need  is  urgent  is 
underscored  in  a  report  released  yester- 
day by  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies 
at  Georgetown  University,  "East- West 
Trade:  Its  Strategic  Implications," 
which  stresses  that  "the  longer  the  de- 
lay in  securing  allied  imity  in  trading 
policies,  the  more  difficult  the  problem 
will  become.  Failure  to  act,  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  will  result  In  a  worsening 
of  the  problem  and  consequent  disarray 
in  the  alliance." 

This  report,  written  by  two  special- 
ists in  international  politics,  Samuel  F. 
Clabaugh  and  Richard  V.  Allen,  not  only 
analyzes  the  strategic  implications  of 
trading  with  the  Conmiunist  nations, 
but  also  presents  a  complete  picture  of 
the  action  Congress  has  taken  on  the 
subject  during  the  years  1959-63. 

The  Director  of  the  Center  for  Strate- 
gic Studies,  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  for- 
mer Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  points  out 
in  his  introduction  to  the  report  that 
it  is  designed  to  assist  Congressmen  and 
public  policymakers.  If  the  Congress  is 
to  fulfill  its  obligation  of  actively 
formulating  and  shaping  the  attitudes 

§is  country  toward  the  issue  of  trade 
the  Communist  bloc,  it  must  stay 
med.  Studies  such  as  this  are  of 
issistance  in  that  task,  and  I  there- 
fore commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
ccJileagues. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  20, 1964 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
April  18,  1964: 
Washington  Report:   Antipoverty  Program 

AND  Politics 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

The  question:  Is  the  antlpoverty  program 
a  sincere  effort  to  help  those  In  need  or  Is  It 
a  political  gimmick  to  get  votes  In  an  elec- 
tion year? 

To  help  the  poor  Is  a  Christian  duty.  Con- 
cern for  our  fellowman  Is  one  of  the  strong 
foundations  of  our  Judeao-Chrlstlan  herit- 
age. It  Is  a  part  of  the  makeup  of  every 
truly  religious  person.  Few  Indeed  would 
turn  their  backs  on  the  111,  the  maimed,  or 
the  unfortunate.  Why  then,  the  controversy 
about  the  administration's  so-called  war 
on  poverty?  Because  the  Government  Is  try- 
ing to  legislate  moral  duty:  It  means  to 
make  charity  compulsory;  it  sets  by  decree 
what  poverty  is  and  who  are  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  bills  already  Introduced 
in  Congress  to  carry  out  the  antlpoverty 
program,  there  was  a  discussion  this  week 
between  several  Members  of  the  House  and 
Sargent  Shrlver,  head  of  the  President's 
Poverty  Committee.  Sargent  Shriver's  dis- 
cussion made  several  things  clear  to  me: 

1.  Those  who  want  to  do  good  through 
Government  edict  have  no  trust  In  the 
people. 

(a)  They  do  not  trust  the  people  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  nor  to  solve 
their  Individual  problems. 

(b)  They  do  not  trust  the  goodness  of  the 
people  to  voluntarily  help  those  In  need. 

2.  The  Government  has  decided  on  what 
poverty  is  by  setting  an  arbitrary  figiire  of 
$3,000  annual  income  as  the  breaking  point 
between  poverty  and  plenty.  Mr.  Shrlver 
admitted  this  figure  could  have  been  set 
higher  or  lower. 

3.  The  program  does  not  differentiate  be- 
tween the  poor  In  worldly  goods  and  the  poor 
in  spirit. 

As  a  result  of  the  spread  of  the  welfare- 
state  philosophy  In  this  century,  and  the  In- 
crease of  Federal  programs  to  do  everything 
for  the  people,  there  has  been  an  increase  In 
the  poor  In  spirit.  There  are  those  who  will 
always  be  poor,  no  matter  what  their  level 
of  Income,  because  of  lack  of  spirit  which 
keeps  them  perpetually  disinherited.  These 
people  need  a  reawakening  In  spirit,  a  chal- 
lenge to  meet  the  diversities  of  life  headon, 
a  new  faith  In  themselves  which  will  cause 
them  to  look  up  Instead  of  down.  This  Is 
a  moral  struggle  In  which  each  of  us  must 
engage  through  his  own  efforts  and  no 
amount  of  Federal  help  will  put  spirit  Into 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  has  no  other  goal 
than  to  exist. 

There  are  those  who  do  need  materlsd 
help.  There  are  those  who  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own;  there  are 
those  who  are  too  111  to  work,  and  we  will  not 
turn  our  backs  on  their  need.  But  the  bll- 
Uons-of-dollars  proposals  of  the  administra- 
tion Is  not  the  answer.  Guaranteeing  an 
annual  wage,  stamps  for  all  the  necessities  of 
life,  cradle  to  the  grave  security  even  when 
there  is  no  effort  to  earn  It,  merely  accentu- 
ates the  problem. 

A  positive  solution 

A  strong  and  healthy  and  free  economy  Is 
the  best  possible  solution  to  ending  poverty. 


1.  Only  private  Initiative  and  Investment 
win  create  Jobs.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  money,  cannot  create  wealth  through 
legislation,  and  can  only  spread  the  poverty, 
not  eliminate  It. 

2.  Private  initiative  will  create  Jobs  If  the 
full  force  of  capitalism  ^  unloosed.  The 
billions  spent  on  the  wast^v  Ineflaclency  and 
corruption  connected  with^-^  bureaucracy, 
should  be  left  In  the  hands  oj  the  people 
through  less  Federal  spending  and  lower 
taxes,  so  that  they  may  bull^  the  new  fac- 
tories to  produce  the  products  for  which 
there  is  such  a  great  demand  In.  a  prosperous 
and  free  nation. 

3.  There  are  sufficient  programs  now  in 
operation  through  private  Initiative,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  even  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  care  for  those  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  suffer  real  poverty.  For 
the  able-bodied,  a  free  American  economy 
can  provide  all  the  Jobs  necessary  at  wages 
that  will  enable  every  man  to  live  at  what- 
ever level  he  can  earn  through  his  own  ef- 
forts, hustle  and  sweat,  knowhow,  and  will- 
ingness to  raise  his  own  standards. 

4.  All  Federal  programs  should  be  re- 
evaluated and  many  eliminated. 

president's  five  must  bills 

The  President  has  listed  the  5  bills  which 
he  says  must  be  passed  by  this  Congress : 

1.  Civil  rights:  The  present  bill  Is  a 
dangerous  excursion  into  the  freedoms  of  all 
the  people.  We  cannot  guarantee  privileges 
for  minority  groups  by  taking  away  the 
rights  of  all. 

2.  Food  stamp:  I  discussed  this  last  week. 
It  Is  further  Increasing  the  Federal  control 
over  the  supplying  of  necessities. 

3.  Government  pay  increases:  Increases 
In  Federal  salaries  must  be  earned  and  this 
can  be  done  by  exercising  discipline  In 
spending.  No  further  Federal  pay  Increases 
are  Justified  until  the  budget  Is  balanced 
and  we  live  within  our  national  Income. 

4.  Medicare:  Federal  intervention  in  the 
field  of  medicine  will  lower  medical  stand- 
ards, will  take  away  the  free  relationship 
between  doctor  and  patient,  and  will  greatly 
Increase  the  cost  of  medical  care  to  the 
detriment  of  those  the  program  Is  supposed 
to  help. 

5.  Antlpoverty:  The  wide  range  of  hvunan 
endeavor  called  for  In  this  program  will  put 
the  Federal  Government  into  every  facet  of 
the  lives  of  the  people  and  freedom  will  be 
traded  for  security. 

While  the  President  maneuvers  to  out- 
New  Deal  the  New  Deal  the  world  situation 
deteriorates  at  our  expense  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  communism.  Cuba  still  threatens, 
Americans  are  dying  in  Vietnam,  all  of  Asia 
Is  slipping  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

SPEND  more  but  MAKE  IT  LOOK  LESS 

The  House  approved  H.R.  10809,  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW. 
The  same  old  story,  pass  a  bill  below  the 
budget  estimate  but  Increase  spending  over 
last  year. 

April  18,  1964. 

Bruce  Alger, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Late  Ben  Hecht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  20,  1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  death  of  Ben  Hecht  at  the  age  of 
70  our  country  has  lost  a  journalist,  a 
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dramatist,    an    all-around    writer 
philosopher,  we  are  not  apt  to  see 
I  have  lost  a  friend  of  many  yean; 
although  in  recent  years  our  paths 
not  crossed. 

Change  has  come  to  the  fourth 
as  it  has  elsewhere. 
■  Ilecht"  was  born  in  1894  and 
Chicago  ih    1910,  getting   a  job 
ripe  afee  of  16  on  the  old  Chicago 
nal.  published  and  edited  by  John 
man.     Young   Richard  J.  Finnegu 
the   time   wSs   ^pidly   becoming 
mans   strong   right   arm    at    the 
mencement   of   one   of    Chicago': 
standing  journalistic  careers. 

When  Ben  moved  over  to  the 
Daily  News  he  was  20.    Meanwhih 
Sandburg  had  come  down  from  M^w 
kee.  where  he  had  been  secretary 
mayor,  and  about  this  time  was 
tor  of  the  Day  Book.  Ned  Cochrane 
adless  newspaper. 

It  was  not  until  1928  that  Ben 
and  Charles  MacArthur  produced 
Front  Page."  which  in  a  way 
ized  Walter  Howie,  although  of 
not  by  name. 

It  was  1902  or  1903,  as  I 
that  Walter,  a  green  country  ki( 
come  from  Iowa  to  join  up  as  a 
porter  under  City  Editor  Mose 
berg  at  the  Hearst  madhouse  on 
son  Street  in  Chicago.     We  called 
madhouse  with  a  degree  of  real  a 
and  much  truth  since  our  entire 
staff  operated  with  din  ar;d  noise 
floor,  with  no  partition,  save 
small  enclosure  at  the  right  froitt 
throne  room  of  Foster  Coates,  t 
boss  under  William  Randolph 
whom  I  still  hold  as  one  of  the  a 
greats    of    the .  fourth    estate, 
time  I  was  sporting  editor  and 
Fullerton    and    Ring    Lardner 
baseball.     In  1907  I  became.Sund4y 
tor.  a  job  I  always  enjoyed. 

If  Ben  Hecht  later  made  wha 
be  near  a  world  record  in  word 
tion.  Hugh  Fullerton  certainly 
pace  in  thati,  earlier  decade.     He 
tly  on  any  subject 
funded  on  and  on  at 
nth  never  a  moment 
sasion  a  fire  destroyjed 
c-)py  for'aTToverdue  edition  of  th 
Roebuck    catalog.    All    that   wat 
vaged  was  some  4,000  or  5,000 
graphs  of  goods  and  wares  to  be 
for  sale  in  the  catalog.     Hugh 
to  supply  the  text  for  the  photographs 
his  Sunday  oil,  making  up  the 
tion    of    the    wares    as    his 
rattled  on.    It  turned  out  to  be 
successful  catalog,  in  sales  resuljt 
Sears  Roebuck  had  put  out  up 
time.    And  Hugh  did  the  job  in 
flat. 

Walter  Howie  remained  in  that 
phere  of  the  Hearst  madhouse 
eral  years,  then  moved  over  to 
Ocean  as  city  editor,  eventually 
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over  the  city  desk  of  the  Tribune,  and 
in  the  end  winding  up  again  in  the  old 
Hearst  fold.  I  had  been  one  of  his  first 
friends  in  Chicago  and  our  friendship 
continued  during  the  years. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  fourth  estate  of  Chicago 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury that  marked  the  advent  of  WiUiam 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  Chicago  American 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Chicago  Ex- 
aminer in  the  morning.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing, an  adventurous  and  a  challenging 
decade  and  it  was  the  period  of  birth 
of  newspapers  with  a  million  circula- 
tion. 

Ben  Hecht,  who  joingd  up  at  16  and 
henceforth  carried  oi^Mn  the  approved 
spirit  of  a  passed  era,  giving  to  the  world 
in  "The  Front  Page"  the  genuine  Walter 
Howie  profile,  was  the  last  of  the  breed. 
The  world  is  the  poorer  for  his  passing. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Olebrezze 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  20.  1964    " 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  portion  of 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  at  a 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists  in  honor  of 
Senator  Humphrey  on  April  8. 

This  address  very  skillfully  delineates 
the  importance  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  the  drug  industry  and  the  det- 
rimental effect  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  bill  would  have  on  this  in- 
dustry by  fixing  prices,  thereby  elim- 
inating competition,  encouraging  the 
prices  of  drugs  to  rise  and  further  deny- 
ing the  benefits  of  drugs  to  the  many 
Americans  who  cannot  afford  them. 

A  portion  of  the  address  follows: 
Portion    op   Address   by   Hon.   Anthont   J. 
Celebrezze 

l^inally.  Government  is  concerned  with  the 
cost  of  drugs — the  economic  aspects  of  this 
remarkable  industry  and  its  relationship  to 
the  needs  and  resources  of  the  consumers. 

This  is  much  more  than  an  academic  in- 
terest because  drugs  fall  in  that  special 
category  of  products  which  are  recognized 
today  as  necessities  of  life.  They  occupy  an 
increasingly  large  and  important  place  In  the 
total  spectrum  of  vital  health  services. 

Drugs  purchased  by  consumers  alone — that 
is  to  say,  drugs  bought  In  your  drugstores 
and  dispensed  by  your  pharmacists — today 
account  for  nearly  one-flfth  of  the  Nation's 
private  medical  bill,  or  some  $4  billion. 

Our  public  drug  bill  last  year — that  is, 
prescription  drugs  needed  by  welfare  recipi- 


ents and  paid  for  by  public  funds — came 
close  to  $83  million,  almost  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  public  medical  assistance  for  the 
year  and  almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  physi- 
cians' services  in  these  programs.  Fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  that  $83  million  went  for 
drugs  In  the  old-age  assistance  program — to 
the  aged  who  are  both  sick  and  poor. 

Most  Americans  realize  that  the  costs  In- 
volved In  discovering  and  producing  new 
drugs  are  sometimes  extremely  high.  When 
a  new  drug  is  the  product  of  years  of  pains- 
taking research  and  testing,  this  cost  Is 
likely.  Initially,  to  be  reflected  in  relatively 
high  prices.  Few  people  would  protest  this 
fact,  for.  In  our  free  enterprise  system.  In- 
dustry Is  expected  to  look  for  a  reasonable 
return  on  its  Investment. 

Most  Americans— and  I  Include  myself— 
are  firm  believers  In  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  understand  the  need  for  reasonable 
profits,  and  we  will  pay  a  fair  price.  But  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  that  fair  prices  are  not  fixed 
prices.    They  are  open  to  competition. 

As  President  Johnson  has  stated.  "Free- 
dom of  choice  for  consumers  from  our  store- 
house of  goods,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
is  the  very  cornerstone  of  American  con- 
sumer policy." 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  corner  drug- 
gist needs  Federal  price-fixing  legislation  In 
order  to  stay  In  business.  We  are  convinced 
that  his  business  will  be  better  off  and  cer- 
tainly the  country  will  be  better  served  with- 
out legislative  price  controls. 

Instead  t)f  seeking  to  Impose  needless  and 
stultifying  controls  on  the  marketing  of 
drugs  and  other "  consumer  goQd^  through 
the  so-called  Quality  StablUzatldri  Act.  let 
us  seek  to  reduce  prices  and  broaden  the  , 
market  so  that  every  American  may  share  In 
the   profits  of  freedom. 

Price  controls  may  appear.  In  the  short 
run.  to  be  the  most  attractive  solution  to 
the  problems  of  small  businessmen  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  an  Intensely  competitive 
environment.  But  In  the  long  run.  they 
serve  only  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  system. 

There  are  other  ways  to  cut  costs,  to 
stimulate  business,  and  to  Increase  profits — 
ways  that  are  completely  compatible  with 
the  American  free-enterprise   system. 

May  I  suggest  that  your  consumer  market 
Is  far  from  saturated— you  could  sell  a  much 
larger  volume  of  drugs  If  prices  were  within 
every  Individual's  reach.  It  Is  a  hard  fact  of 
life  that  many  millions  of  Americans  are 
denied  the  benefits  of  modern  drugs  today 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  them. 

As  citizens  and  as  members  of  the  phar- 
macy profession,  you  share  with  Government 
its  vast  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of 
our  people. 

A  large  part  of  that  responsibility,  as  you 
have  seen.  Is  dictated  by  the  need  to  cope 
with  the  changes  that  are  transforming  our 
world  and  our  way  of  life — changes  that 
men.  themselves,  have  set  in  motion  by  their 
never-ending  quest  for  the  good  life  in  the 
good  society. 

"Change  always  disturbs."  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy once  said.  Yet  he  knew  and  we  know 
that  change  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of  progress 
and  that  Its  disturbances  need  not  divert  us 
from  our  goal,  which  President  Johnson  has 
described  as  "a  nation  that  Is  free  from  want 
and  a  world  that  Is  free  from  hate — a  world 
of  peace  and  Justice,  and  freedom  and  abun- 
dance, for  our  time  and  for  all  time  to 
come." 


